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Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
keep  in  mind  that  since  about  1913-14 
this  country  has  been  operating  under  a 
central  banking  system  known  as  the 
federal  Reserve  banks.  It  is  also  perti- 
nent to  observe  that  in  1933  and  in  1935 
the  Congress  overwhelmingly  supported 
drastic  amendments  to  the  original  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act,  and  that  in  1936  and 
1940  the  country,  by  popular  vote,  ap- 
proved the  administration's  monetary 
policies.  At  no  time  since  the  approval 
of  the  original  act  has  there  been  a  con- 
certed move  to  repeal  its  provisions  as 
originally  enacted  or  the  amendments 
thereto.  So  today,  facing  the  greatest 
Federal  debt  ever  incurred,  the  costliest 
defense  program  conceived,  with  the 
President  advocating  almost  unlimited 
assistance  to  England  in  the  promotion 
of  its  war,  and  with  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  new  securities  to  be  issued  and 
sold  by  the  Government  and  which  will 
reflect  the  growing  and  continuing  Fed- 
eral deficit,  the  country  will  be  forced  to 
operate  for  some  time  to  come  under  a 
central  banking  system  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

Every  world  power  today  has  a  central 
banking  system  which  exercises  vast  con- 
trol over  money,  credit,  exchange,  and 
investment.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  the  temperament  of  the  Amer- 
^ican  people  as  they  support  a  defense 
program  and  all  aid  to  Britain  will  at  this 
moment  scrap  its  central  banking  ssrstem. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  with  Its 
amendments  imposes  upon  the  Board  of 
Governors,  the  Advisory  Committee,  the 
representatives  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  and  the  Open  Market  Committee 
grave  responsibilities.  The  monetary 
A  policies  of  the  Presidert  and  the  Treasury 
as  reflected  in  the  purchase  of  gold,  reval- 
uation of  the  dollar,  disposition  of  Federal 
obligations  and  potential  power  to  issue 
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currency  direct  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
operations  of  the  Governing  Board,  the 
Advisory  Committee,  and  the  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
Justified  in  looking  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors for  certain  protection  against  in- 
flation; against  economic  washouts; 
against  a  wild  expansion  of  credit  for 
speculative  and  other  purposes.  Upon 
the  Central  Banking  System  the  people 
must  depend  until  the  laws  are  repealed, 
amended,  or  otherwise  revised. 

The  credit  base  is  now  dangerously  ex- 
panded. For  many  months  the  Board 
In  its  annual  reports  and  through  state- 
ments issued  by  individual  members  of 
the  Board  have  specifically  pointed  out 
many  of  these  growing  dangers.  The 
Wagner  committee  long  ago  created  has 
not  seen  fit  to  take  up  a  study  of  the 
whole  question  of  banking,  credit,  and 
money.  From  day  to  day  the  dangers 
rapidly  increase.  Deposits  and  currency 
outstanding  now  stand  at  an  all  time 
high.  Excess  reserves  of  member  banks 
have  reached  a  fantastic  flgiu^.  The 
Board  knows  full  well  of  the  danger  that 
exists.  For  months  the  Congress  has 
f£illed  to  respond  to  the  warnings  Issued 
by  the  Board. 

In  order  to  bring  some  order  into  the 
situation  and  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
preventing  a  repetition  of  the  wild  infla- 
tion of  the  twenties  and  the  consequent 
economic  wash-out  which  destroyed  the 
equities  of  many  millions  of  our  people, 
the  Board  of  Governors,  the  presidents  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Council  have  dramatically 
placed  before  the  Congress  the  special 
report  of  January  1,  1941.  It  comes  at 
an  opportune  hour.  The  responsibility 
Is  now  on  the  shoulders  of  Congress.  It 
should  not  dodge  the  issue.  The  Re- 
serve System  and  its  administrative  staff 
are  not  responsible  for  the  law.  The  law 
is  an  act  of  Congress.  The  Board  and 
the  Advisory  Council  and  the  presidents 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  have  cer- 
tain duties  to  perform  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law.  With  gold  coming  In, 
excess  reserves  being  rapidly  Increased, 
powers  of  the  President  as  they  currently 
exist,  there  Is  no  way  on  earth  for  the 
Board  to  function  effectively.  The  situa- 
tion Is  now  out  of  control,  and  the  Board 
in  its  report  is  placing  the  facts  before 
the  Congress  and  the  country  while  there 
Is  time  to  act.  It  can  do  no  more,  and  it 
dare  not  do  less.    Congress  makes  the 


laws,  and  the  people  should  now  demand 
that  their  representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress proceed  to  bring  some  order  out  of 
the  present  chaos.  Otherwise,  we  should 
expect  an  economic  ^wash-out  of  such 
proportions  sis  to  make  the  one  of  the 
early  thirties  look  very  insignificant. 

In  accordance  with  permission  given 
me  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  present 
the  special  report  to  Congress  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  the  presidents  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks,  and  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Council,  and  also  the  address  given 
by  Chairman  Eccles: 

SPBCIAL  RXPOET  TO  THK  CONCBttS  BT  THX  BOAIO 

or  GovzaNOBS  of  thx  fxdesal  beservx  sys- 
tem, THX  PRESIDENTS  OF  THX  FEOEKAI,  SS- 
SERVE  BANKS,  AND  THX  FXDKRAI.  ADVISOBT 
COUNCIL 

For  the  flrst  time  since  the  creation  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, the  presidents  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks,  and  the  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Council  representing  the  12 
Federal  Reserve  districts,  present  a  Joint  re- 
port to  the  Congress. 

This  step  Is  taken  in  order  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  need  of  proper  preparedness 
In  our  mqnetary  organization  at  a  time 
when  the  country  is  engaged  In  a  great  de- 
fense program  that  requires  the  coordi- 
nated 'effort  of  the  entire  Nation.  Defense 
Is  not  exclusively  a  military  undertaking, 
but  involves  economic  and  financial  effective- 
ness as  well.  The  volume  of  physical  pro- 
duction Is  now  greater  than  ever  before  and 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  defense  program 
is  certain^to  rise  to  still  higher  levels.  Vast 
expenditures  of  the  military  program  and 
their  financing  create  additional  problems  in 
the  monetary  field  which  make  it  necessary  . 
to  review  our  existing  monetary  machinery 
and  to  place  ourselves  in  a  position  to  take 
measures,  when  necessary,  to  forestall  the 
development  of  inflationary  tendencies  at- 
tributable to  defects  in  the  machinery  of 
credit  control.  These  tendencies,  if  un- 
checked, woxild  produce  a  rise  of  prices,  would 
retard  the  national  effort  for  defense  and 
greatly  increase  its  cost,  and  would  aggravate 
the  situation  which  may  result  when  the 
needs  of  defense,  now  a  stimulus,  later  ab- 
sorb less  of  o\ir  economic  productivity.  While 
inflation  cannot  be  controlled  by  monetary 
measures  alone,  the  present  extraordinary 
situation  demands  that  adequate  means  be 
provided  to  comMI^  the  dangers  of  over- 
expansion  of  bank  credit  due  to  monetary 
causes. 

The  volxitte  of  demand  deposits  and  c\ir- 
rency  is  50  percent  greater  than  In  any  other 
period  In  our  history.  Excess  reserves  are 
huge  and  are  increasing.  They  provide  a  base 
for  more  than  doubling  the  existing  supply  of 
bank  credit.     Blnce  the  early  part  of   1934 
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$14,000,000,000  of  gold,  the  principal  cause 
of  excess  reserves,  has  flowed  Into  the  coun- 
try, and  the  stream  of  Incoming  gold  Is  con- 
tinuing. The  necessarily  large  defense  pro- 
gram of  the  Government  will  have  still  fur- 
ther expansive  effects.  Government  securi- 
ties have  become  the  chief  asset  of  the  bank- 
ing system,  and  purchases  by  banks  have 
created  additional  deposits.  Because  of  the 
excess  reserves,  interest  rates  have  fallen  to 
nnprecedentedly  low  levels.  Some  of  them 
are  well  below  the  reasonable  requirements 
of  an  easy  money  policy,  and  are  raising  seri- 
ous, long-term  problems  for  the  fut\ire  well- 
being  of  our  charitable  and  educational  in- 
stitutions, for  the  holders  of  insurance  poli- 
cies and  savings-bank  accounts,  and  for  the 
national  economy  as  a  whole. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  finds  Itself  In 
the  position  of  being  unable  effectively  to 
discharge  all  of  its  responsibilities.  While 
the  Congress  has  not  deprived  the  System  of 
responsibilities  or  of  powers,  but  In  fact  has 
granted  It  new  powers,  nevertheless,  due  to 
extraordinary  world  conditions,  its  authority 
Is  now  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  present 
and  potential  excess  reserve  problem.  The 
Pederal  Reserve  System,  therefore,  submits 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  the 
following  flve-polnt  program: 

1  Congress  should  provide  means  for  ab- 
sorbing a  large  part  of  existing  excess  re- 
serves^ which  amount  to  $7,000,000,000.  as 
weU  as  such  additions  to  these  reserves  as 
may  occur.  Specifically,  it  is  recommended 
that  Congress —  _      ._ 

(a)  Increase  the  statutory  reserve  require- 
ments for  demand  deposits  in  banks  in  cen- 
tral reserve  cities  to  26  percent;  for  demand 
deposits  in  banks  in  reserve  cities  to  20  per- 
cent for  demand  deposits  in  country  banks 
to  14  percent:  and  for  time  deposits  in  aU 
banks  to  6  percent.  ,.    ^  » 

(b)  Empower  the  Pederal  Open  Market 
Committee  to  make  further  increases  of  re- 
serve requirements  sufficient  to  absorb  ex- 
cess reserves,  subject  to  the  limitation  that^ 
reserve  requirements  shall  not  be  increased 
to  more  than  double  the  respective  per- 
centages specified  In  paragraph  (a). 

(The  power  to  change  reserve  requirements. 
now  vested  in  the  Board  of  Governors,  and 
the  control  of  open-market  operations,  now 
vested  in  the  Pederal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee, shctild  be  placed  In  the  same  body.) 

(c)  Authorize  the  Pederal  Open  Market 
Committee  to  change  reserve  requirements 
for  central  r^erve  city  banks,  or  for  reserve 
city  banks,  or  for  country  banks,  or  for  any 
combination  of  these  three  classes. 

(d)  Make  reserve  requirements  applicable 
to  all  banks  receiving  demand  deposits  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  they  are  members 
of  the  Pederal  Reserve  System. 

(e)  Exempt  reserves  required  under  para- 
graphs (a),  (b).  and  (d)  from  the  assess- 
ments of  the  Pederal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. 

2.  Various  sources  of  potential  increases  In 
excess  reserves  should  be  removed.  These  In- 
clude: The  power  to  issue  $3,000,000,000  of 
greenbacks;  further  monetlzatlon  of  foreign 
silver;  the  power  to  issue  silver  certificates 
against  the  seigniorage,  now  amounting  to 
one  and  a  half-billion  dollars  on  previous 
purchases  of  silver.    In  view  of  the  completely 

'  changed  international  situation  during  the 
past  year,  the  power  further  to  devalue  the 
dollar  In  terms  of  gold  Is  no  longer  necessary 
or  desirable  and  should  be  permitted  to  lapse. 
If  It  should  be  necessary  to  use  the  stabiliza- 
tion fund  in  any  manner  which  would  affect 
excess  reserves  of  banks  of  this  country,  it 
WQvUd  be  advisable  if  it  were  done  only  after 
consultation  with  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  whose  responsibility  it  would  be 
to  fix  reserve  requirements.  ^ 

3.  Without  interfering  with  any  assistance 
that  this  Government  may  wish  to  extend  to 
friendly  nations,  means  should  be  found  to 
prevent  further  growth  in  excess  reserves  and 
in  deposits  arising  from  future  gold  acquisi- 
tions. Such  acquisitions  should  be  Insulated 
from  the  credit  system  and,  once  insulated.  It 
would  be  advisable  if  they  were  not  restored 
to  the  credit  system  except  after  consultation 
with  the  Federal  Open  Market  Conunlttee. 


4.  The  financing  of  both  the  ordinary  re- 
quirements of  Government  and  the  extraordi- 
nary needs  of  the  defense  program  should  be 
accomplished  by  drawing  upon  the  existing 
large  volvime  of  deposits  rather  than  by  creat- 
ing additional  deposits  through  bank  pur- 
chases of  Government  securities.  We  are  in 
accord  with  the  view  that  the  general  debt 
limit  should  be  raised;  that  the  special  limi- 
tations on  defense  financing  should  be  re- 
moved; and  that  the  Treasury  shovUd  be 
authorized  to  Issue  any  type  of  securities  (In- 
cluding fully  taxable  securities)  which  would 
be  especially  suitable  for  Investors  other  than 
commercial  banks.  This  Is  clearly  desirable 
for  monetary  as  well  as  fiscal  reasons. 

5.  As  the  national  income  increases  a 
larger  and  larger  portion  of  the  defense  ex- 
penses should  be  met  by  tax  revenues  rather 
than  by  borrowing.  Whatever  the  point  may 
be  at  which  the  Budget  should  be  balanced, 
there  cannot  be  any  question  that  whenever 
the  country  approaches  a  condition  of  full 
utilization  of  its  economic  capacity,  with 
appropriate  consideration  of  both  employ- 
ment and  production,  the  Budget  should  be 
balanced.  This  will  be  essential  if  monetary 
responsibility  is  ta-  be  discharged  effectively. 

In  making  these  five  recommendations,  the 
Pederal  Reserve  System  has  addressed  Itself 
primarily  to  the  monetary  aspects  of  the  sit- 
uation. These  monetary  measures  are  neces- 
sary, but  there  are  protective  steps,  equally 
or  more  Important,  that  should  be  taken  In 
other  fields,  such  as  prevention  of  Industrial 
and  labor  bottlenecks,  and  pursuance  of  a 
tax  policy  appropriate  to  the  defense  pro- 
gram and  to  our  monetary  and  fiscal  needs. 

It  is  vital  to  the  success  of  these  measures 
that  there  be  unity  of  policy  and  full  coor- 
dination of  action  by  the  varlotis  govern-, 
mental  bodies.  A  monetary  system  divided 
against  Itself  cannot  stand  securely.  In  the 
period  that  lies  ahead  a  secure  monetary 
system  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  de- 
fense program  and  constitutes  an  Indis- 
pensable bulwark  of  the  Nation. 

ADDRESS  AT  MEETINO  OF  NATIONAL  INDI^oTRIAL 
CONTEHZNCI  BOABO,  NEW  YORK  CITT,  NOVEM- 
BER 28,  1940,  BY  MABRINER  S.  ECCLES 

In  appearing  before  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  it  is  appropriate  that  I 
should  appraise  the  national  economic  out- 
look as  I  see  it  at  this  time.  As  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  I  am  primarily  concerned  with  bank- 
ing and  monetary  problems  and  with  fiscal 
policies  as  they  affect  monetary  conditions. 
I  can  speak  only  for  myself,  and  not  for  my 
associates  on  the  Board  or  In  the  Reserve 
System,  or  for  the  Government.  Many  of  the 
Issues  which  I  must  touch  on  In  order  to  pre- 
sent a  rounded  pictvire  of  present  and  poten- 
tial problems  as  I  see  them  are  by  their  nature 
highly  controversial.  I  wish  to  indicate  my 
own  views  as  frankly  as  possible  for  what  they 
may  be  worth  as  a  part  of  the  full  considera- 
tion and  discussion  that  are  required  by  the 
gravity  of  the  times  and  the  importance  of 
the  problems  before  us. 

Underlying  my  approach  to  all  of  these 
problems  Is  my  belief  that  democracy  and  the 
system  of  free  enterprise  can  function  to  pro- 
vide reasonably  full  and  sustained  employ- 
ment for  all  of  our  available  manpower,  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  wartimes.  The  great  bulk 
of  that  employment  is  and  must  be  provided 
by  private  enterprise.  Public  policy,  there- 
fore, should  be  directed  to  creating  an  eco- 
nomic climate  that  will  give  the  greatest 
possible  encouragement  to  private  Initiative 
and  private  enterprise  that  is  consistent  with 
ordarly  and  continuous  national  progress. 

The  experience  of  the  past  decade  has 
served  to  confirm  my  conviction  that  having 
given  this  encouragement  to  private  activity. 
Government  should  assure  employment  on 
useful  public  works,  on  a  basis  that  Is  non- 
competitive with  private  Industry,  for  those 
able  and  willing  workers  whom  private  in- 
dustry is  unable  to  employ.  Par  from  being 
wasteful,  that  is  the  essence  of  conservation 
tor  It  means  adding  to  the  store  of  national 
wealth,  ill  providing  roads,  schools,  hospitali- 
zation, public  housing,  and  other  betterments. 


that  private  enterprise  doss  not  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  provide.  We  gain  all  these 
things  Instead  of  Irreparably  losing  the  prod- 
uct of  labor  by  keeping  It  idle.  Such  a  policy 
is  economically  sound,  and  when  supple- 
mented by  an  adequate  social  security  pro- 
gram of  pensions,  public  health  and  relief 
for  the  unemployables,  compensates  for  the 
loss  of  buying  power  when  the  expenditures 
of  private  enterprise  decline.  This  in  turn 
benefits  private  business  and  restores  national 
income  and  national  revenues. 

While  fundamental  principles  of  Govern- 
ment policy  do  not  change,  policies  must  vary 
as  economic  conditions  change.  Policy  that 
Is  appropriate  to  a  period  of  deflation  and 
under-employment  Is  not  appropriate  for  a 
time  of  full  employment  and  the  Inflation- 
ary possibilities  that  then  arise.  At  a  time 
when  activity  is  rapidly  expanding,  and  we 
are  approaching  conditions  of  reasonably  full 
employment,  the  fiscal  and  monetary  pollcle? 
appropriate  to  the  depression  period  need  to 
be  altered  to  fit  the  changed  conditions. 

A  condition  of  rapidly  expanding  employ- 
ment and  productipn  has  now  begun  to,  de- 
velop, primarily  as  the  result  of  our  vast 
defense  effort  and  British  purchases  and  their 
stimulative  effects,  both  directly  and  Indi- 
rectly, on  the  entire  economy.  I  wish  now  to 
discuss  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  major 
factors.  In  the  light  of.  present  conditions, 
that  should  be  taken  feto  account  as  they 
affect  the  banking  and  monetary  field,  the 
Budget  and  taxation. 

We  are  again  hearing  much  about  the  dan- 
gers of  Inflation.  It  Is  vitally  Important  to 
face  the  Inflation  issue  squarely,  but  It  is 
also  Important  not  to  become  mere  inflation 
alarmists.  We  have  had  too  much  loose  talk 
about  Inflation  for  7  years.  First  of  all,  we 
must  distinguish  between  a  price  inflation 
due  to  nonmonetary  causes  and.  one  result- 
ing from  monetary  causes.  I  have  several 
times  In  the  past  defined  the  latter  as  a  conr 
dltlon  arising  when  the  means  of  payment  In 
the  hands  of  those  who  will  spend  It  Increases 
more  rapidly  than  the  production  of  joods. 
This  means  that  the  economy  has  reachedHhe 
limit  of  its  ability  to  produce,  that  is  to  s^iy, 
full  employment  of  its  manpower  and  pro- 
ductive facilities,  but  that,  nevertheless,  the 
creation  of  money  continues,  uncontrolled 
and  unchecked.  A  price  Infiatlon.  due  to 
nonmonetaYy  causes,  arises  when  production 
In  particular  fields  Is  Interrupted  or  curtailed, 
whether  from  bottlenecks,  ehort-slghted 
wage-and-price  policies,  monopolistic  prac- 
tices by  capital  or  labor,  or  related  causes, 
when  there  Is  pressing  coiisumer  demand  for 
the  goods  produced  in  these  fields  and  when 
there  Is  neither  a  shortage  of  facilities  that 
exist  nor  can  be  constructed  nor  a  shortage  of 
manpower.  The  cure  for  such  a  conditlott  is 
not  less,  but  more  production.  It  caruiot  be 
remedied  by  monetary  means,  except  at  the 
cost  of  restricting  the  entire  economy. 

The  immediate  danger  is  that  the  upward 
spiral  of  prices  in  partlctilar  sectors  of  the 
economy  will  throw  these  sectors  out  of  bal- 
ance with  the  rest  of  the  economy,  to  the 
detriment  especially  of  agrlculttire.  unorgan- 
ized labor,  and  both  the  low  income  and  fixed 
Income  groups.  Since  our  major  objective 
at  all  times,  and  especially  when  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  time  in  building  our  defenses, 
is  full  production  and  employment.  It  Is  es- 
sential Ih  the  general  welfare  that  buslne.s8 
and  labor  avoid  strikes  and  lockouts  that 
Interrupt  the  flow  of  production,  and  like- 
wise avoid  prlce-and-wage  policies  that  in- 
duce forward  buying  and  inventory  bulges 
due  to  fears  of  higher  prices. 

It  would  be  best  for  all  concerned  If 
through  self-discipline  capital  and  labor  pre- 
vented these  abuses  from  developing,  but  if 
they  fail  to  do  so,  regulation  by  Government, 
will  be  necessary.  Through  Increased  effi- 
ciency and  operating  for  longer  hours,  capi- 
tal and  labor  can  increase  production.  To 
avoid  bottlenecks  due  to  skilled-labor  short- 
ages in  certain  fields.  It  will  be  necessary  not 
only  to  utilize  existing  skills  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible by  working  longer  hours,  but  also  to 
increase  as  rapidly  as  possible  vocational  and 
apprenticeship  training.  In  these  ways  bot- 
tlenecks and  imwarranted  price  rises  can  be 
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avoided.  Otherwise,  governments  have  no 
choice,  as  we  have  seen  in  other  countries, 
except  to  intervene  directly  by  enforcing 
priorities,  by  preventing  strikes  and  lockouts 
and  by  fixing  prices  as  well  as  wages  and 
hours. 

These  are  vital  cont^lderatlone  at  this  time 
when  production  must  not  merely  be  stis- 
talned,  but  must  be  greatly  expanded  to  pro- 
vide defense  requirements  and  at  the  same 
time  take  cate  of  normal  civilian  needs.  I 
do  not  think  it  postilble  to  overempha,size 
the  evils  in  th6  kind  of  inflation  originating 
in  what  essentially  tire  monopolistic  prac- 
tices either  by  capital  or  labor.  The  result 
is  not  only  greatly  to  Increase  the  cost  of 
defense  as  weh  as  th(  general  cost  of  living, 
but  the  need  to  redress  the  unbalanced  con- 
ditions that  inevitably  follow  calls  for  in- 
creased subsidy  paymi^nts  to  agricultxire  and 
4ncreased  payments  in  pensions  and  relief  for 
the  aged  and  the  unemployables  in  order  to 
try  to  make  up  for  tlielr  diminished  buying 
power.  Likewise,  It  leads  to  demands  on  the 
part  of  all  who  are  employed  for  increased 
wages  and  salaries  to  help  them  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  living.  The  result  is  the 
familiar  general  upw:u-d  spiral  of  all  prices 
which  In  the  end  benefits  nobody,  and  de- 
feats the  essential  national  purpose  of  sub- 
stantially full  employment  and  production 
for  defense  as  well  as  for  civilian  needs. 

I  am  aware  that  some  men  in  business  and 
in  the  ranks  of  labor  feel  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  make  up  npw  for  some  of  the 
lean  years.  Past  losf<e8  cannot  be  made  up 
now  except  at  the  risk  of  these  inflationary 
consequences.  The  price  and  proflt  In- 
creases necessary  to  make  up  for  svich  past 
losses  would  have  to  come  out  of  the  econ- 
omy generally,  at  the  expense  of  all  other 
groups. 

This  problem — what  may  be  called  the 
■  bottleneck  problem — requires  that  now  more 
than  ever  before  we  keep  a  discriminating 
eye  on  price  movements.  Any  Increase  in 
business  activity  chf.racterlstlcally  produces 
relative  scarcities  In  certain  areas  of  produc- 
tion relative  to  the  whole.  These  relative 
scarcities  tend  to  cause  price  advances.  This 
is  particularly  true  ol  a  period  dominated  by 
defense  expenditures.  The  defense  program 
Is  concentrated  upon  specialized  sectors  of 
the  heavy-goods  industries.  Every  effort  must 
be  made  to  increase  supply  In  these  areas. 
To  the  extent  that  supply  cannot  be  In- 
creased with  sufficient  rapidity  to  keep  pace 
with  both  Goverruneiit  and  civilian  require- 
ments, priorities  and  rationing  may  be  neces- 
sary as  a  check  upon  undue  price  advances. 

There  would  be  ro  economic  Justice  In 
permitting  the  necessities  of  a  great  national 
emergency  to  yield  ertcesslve  returns  to  pro- 
ducers In  specialized  areas  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest  of  the  community.  Primary  respon- 
sibility for  preventing  the  breakdowns,  the 
price  distortions  and  consequences  to  the 
entire  economy  that  would  result  from  the 
attempt  to  take  advaatage  of  the  emergency 
rests  upon  business  and  labor  leadership.  We 
need,  above  all.  in  this  crucial  period,  rapidly 
expanding  production  In  the  Industries  where 
preventable  bottlenecks  are  most  likely  to  de- 
velop. The  time  may  come  when  we  shall 
have  to  curtail  private  purchases  of  auto- 
mobiles and  private  find^  public  construction 
In  order  to  give  the  defeifee  program  the  right 
of  way  In  the  heavy  industries.  But  priori- 
ties and  rationing  should  not  be  applied  until 
we  have  exhausted  evi-ry  effort  to  enlarge  pro- 
ductive capacity  In  the  bottleneck  areas. 

We  must  also  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  specu- 
lative forward-buying  and  excessive  inven- 
tory accumulations.  We;  should  be  alert  to 
the  possibility  that  tlie  large  cash  and  credit 
Resources  available  might  be  turned  into 
speculative  channels  under  the  favorable  ex- 
pectations which  a  prolonged  defense  pro- 
gram creates.  We  wnuld  be  better  protected 
against  such  spetulatlve  inflationary  devel- 
opments if  the  volume  of  Idle  funds  already 
existing  were  curbed  and  prevented  from 
increasing  still  more  and  If  our  bank  credit 
structure  were  again  brought  within  range 
of  control. 

What  I  have  been  discussing  are  Infla- 
tlcnary  conditions  due  to  bottlenecks  and 
other  nonmonetary  causes.    Looking  beyond 


theee  immediate  problems,  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  protect  the  economy  also  against 
the  evils  of  general  inflation  due  to  flsced 
and  monetary  factors. 

As  the  result  of  gold  Imports,  silver  pur- 
chases, and  purchases  by  banks  of  United 
States  Goveriunent  securities,  the  volume  of 
bank  deposits  has  In'  jased  to  the  highest 
levels  in  the  history  of  the  country.  De- 
mand deposits  and  currency  now  amotmt  to 
•41,600,000,000.  or  about  $14,500,000,000  abm-e 
the  peak  of  the  boom  period  of  the  twen- 
ties. At  the  same  time,  gold  and  silver  pur- 
chases have  raised  the  volume  of  excest>  re- 
serves to  $7,000,000,000.  which  is  a  wholly 
unprecedented  volume,  capable  of  supporting 
a  bank  credit  expansion  of  full  $60,000.- 
000.000  in  addition  to  the  present  total  of 
deposits. 

As  long  as  these  funds  have  been  rela- 
tively dormant,  they  have  not  presented  a 
serious  problem  except  as  they  have  tended 
to  depress  the  Interest-rate  structure  to  ex- 
cessively low  levels.  To  avoid  that  extreme — 
to  keep  the  bank  credit  picture  within  the 
realm  of  control  that  Is  the  special  Responsi- 
bility of  central  banking  authorities — I  ad- 
vocated. In  connection  with  the  Banking  Act 
of  1935,  that  Congress  give  the  Reserve  Sys- 
tem adequate  powers  to  absorb  the  excess, 
and  I  subsequently  urged  that  consideration 
be  given  to  the  main  causes  of  this  condi- 
tion, that  Is,  to  silver  purchases  and  to  the 
causes  of  the  Inflow  of  gold  from  abroad 
which  are  almost  entirely  responsible  for  the 
present  and  continuing  growth  of  excess  re- 
serves. The  authority  granted  by  Congress 
has  been  entirely  Inadequate  to  cope  with 
tlie  unprecedented  growth  of  excess  reserves. 
For  that  reason,  the  Board  of  Governors  as 
long  ago  as  1938  recommended  In  Its  annual 
report  that  Congress  take  cognizance  of  and 
deal  with  this  rapidly  enlarging  problem. 

The  need  for  dealing  with  It  becomes  In- 
creasingly Imperative  because  of  the  rapid 
expansion  generated  by  the  defense  program. 
It  is  essential  now  that  the  excess  reserves 
be  brought  within  a  range  where  they  can 
be  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness through  the  open-market  function  of 
the  Reserve  System,  and  not  be  left  ks  a 
basis  for  an  uncontrolled  multiple  credit  ex- 
pansion such  as  could  be  built  upon  them. 

By  the  open-market  function,  I  mean  sim- 
ply the  authority  which  the  Reserve  System 
has  to  buy  or  sell  Government  and  certain 
other  securities  for  Its  own  account,  these 
operations  being  carried  out  by  the  System's 
open-market  committee.  The  Importance  of 
these  operations  lies  In  the  fact  that  when 
securities  are  bought  It  Increases  member 
banks'  reserves.  Conversely,  when  securities 
are  sold  from  the  open -market  account  It 
absorb*  and  thus  decreases  the  reserves  of 
member  , banks.  The  open-market  Instru- 
ment Is  a  flexible  x>ne,  affecting  only  banks 
that  desire  to  purchase  or  sell  securities, 
largely  In  accordance  with  their  reserve  posi- 
tion, whereas  raising  reserve  requirements 
affects  all  banks  in  accordance  with  their 
classlflcatlon.  I  want  to  say  In  passing  that, 
contrary  to  a  persistent  popular  fallacy,  the 
Reaerve  System  does  not  use  reserves  de- 
posited with  It  by  member  banks  to  buy 
Government  Becurltles.  Such  bank  reserves 
,  are  quite  literally  locked  up  by  the  System 
*  and  cannot  be  used  as  a  basis  for  credit  ex- 
pansion. The  System  has  specific  authority 
to  create  the  funds  used  In  open-market  op- 
erations. These  funds  are  In  no  way  depend- 
ent upon  or  related  to  such  reserves  as  mem- 
ber banks  carry  with  the  Reserve  banks. 

Regaining  control  over  excess  reserves  Is 
a  necessary  precaution  against  the  Inflation- 
ary possibilities  of  overexpanslon  of  bank 
credit  based  upon  these  redundant  reserves 
It  Is  not  a  step  that  would  In  any  way  re- 
strict legitimate  business  expansion.  Govern- 
ment flnancing.  or  development  of  the  de- 
fense program.  It  Is  a  safeguard  against 
necessary  expansion  developing  into  over- 
expanfion — Into  creation  of  the  means  of 
payment  out  of  all  proper  relationship  to  pro- 
duction. How  this  step  may  best  be  accom- 
plished is  a  matter  for  Congress  to  determine. 

However,  I  see  no  feasible  way  to  accom- 
plish it  except  by  increasing  the  reserve  re- 


quireaents  of  the  banks  to  a  point  which 
would  reduce  the  excess  reserves  to  an  amovmt. 
that  could  be  absorbed  by  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment securities  from  the  system's  port- 
folio, leaving  only  enough  securities  to  take 
care  of  system  expenses.  In  addition,  ade- 
quate provision  should  be  made  for  absorbing 
future  gold  or  sllvo-  acquisitions  that  add  to 
excess  reserves.  This  power  of  raising  or  low- 
ering reacr\'e  requirements  should  be  made 
applicable  to  New  York,  the  money  center,  or 
to  all  reserve  cities,  or  to  country'  banks,  or 
to  a'ny  combination  of  the  three  groups.  This 
would  provide  for  flexibility  and  make  It  pos- 
sible to  adjust  reserve  requirements  more  in 
accordance  with  needs. 

Furthermore,  reserve  requirements  must 
be  made  applicable  to  all  banks  of  deposit, 
whether  they  be  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  or  not.  It  Is  not  equitable  to 
ask  only  the  member  banks  of  the  Reserve 
System  to  subject  themselves  to  increases 
when  those  who  elect  to  remain  outside  the 
System,  or  those  who  are  now  members  and. 
who  choose  to  withdraw,  can  escape  sharing  in 
what  Is  a  national  responsibility.  This  situ- 
ation is  not  only  inequitable  but  It  renders 
monetary  control  ineffective  so  long  as  any 
bank  that  does  not  like  the  reserve  require- 
ments <SkD  relieve  Itself  of  the  restriction  by 
withdrawing  from  the  System.  Demand  de- 
pcsits  are  the  major  part  of  our  money  sup- 
ply— and  control  over  their  expansion  and 
contraction  mu^t  reach  all  banks  that  are  in 
a  position  to  create  them. 

As  long  as  we  have  a  vast  oversupply  of 
excess  reserves,  the  Inducement  exists 
throughout  the  banking  system  to  expand 
and  to  put  these  resource!  to  work  in  loans 
and  Investments.  When  the  economy  Is 
reaching  the  stage  of  full  production  and  em- 
ployment that  inducement  should  be  removed. 

Not  only  do  the  excess  reserves  afford  an 
opportunity  for  overexpanslcn  but  they  also 
tend  to  depress  the  Interest-rate  structure  to 
excessively  low  levels.  I  have  continuously 
advocated  a  policy  of  monetary  ease  as  the 
appropriate  accompaniment  of  a  period  of 
vmderemployment,  but  I  have  never  favored 
artificially  low  rates  such  as  have  been 
brought  about  through  an  uncontrolled  sur- 
plus of  excess  reserves.  No  such  oversupply 
of  excess  reserves  is  necessary  to  carry  out  a 
policy  of  monetary  encounfgement  to  busi- 
ness recovery.  Instead,  excessively  low  inter- 
est rates  tend  ultimately  to  Induce  inflated 
prices  of  govemmenta,  municipals,  and 
other  high-grade  securities.  The  effects  are 
reflected  in  credit  lines  generally  and  are 
felt  by  Insurance  companies,  savings  banks, 
educational  institutions,  and  other  fiduclariesi 
representing  the  accumulations  of  many  mil- 
lions of  our  people,  small  as  well  as  large 
savers.  Moreover,  this  creates  a  future  prob- 
lem for  monetary  authorities  because  at  such 
time  as  It  may  become  necessary  to  curtail 
further  credit  expansion,  as  a  safeguard 
against  Inflationary  developments,  this  step 
cannot  be  taken  without  causing  a  decline 
in  the  price  of  outstanding  sectiritiea. 

Although  some  Interest  rates  have  become 
extremely  low,  rates  In  the  home-  and  farm- 
mortgage  field  have  been  relatively  slow  to 
respwnd  to  the  general  decline  and  are  not 
now  too  low.  In  my  Judgment.  I  think  thore 
would  be  no  Justification  for  increased  rates 
on  home  or  farm  mortgages  and  that  in- 
creases In  such  rates  would  be  unwise  and 
unwarranted.  The  volume  of  existing  idle 
funds  is  so  large  that  some  of  the  higher 
bond  and  mortgage  rates  may  go  lower  even 
though  there  is  no  further  expansion  of  exist- 
ing funds. 

I  am  concerned  with  Interest  rates  not  as 
an  end  In  themselves  but  as  a  means  to  the 
end  of  stability  in  the  progress  of  our  econ- 
omy. Excessively  low  rates  do  not  contribute 
to  stability  any  more  than  do  excessively 
high  rates.  Neither  is  fair  to  lender  and  to 
borrower.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  interest 
rates  low  as  the  result  of  the  pressin-e  of 
savings  or  Investment  funds  on  the  market. 
It  Is  a  quite  different  thing  to  depress  the 
interest-rate  structure  abnormally  through 
excess  reser^-es  created  by  causes  extraneous 
to  our  economy.  I  have  always  contended, 
and  I  reiterate  now,  that  these   abnormal 
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pressures  shoxUd  be  removed,  and  they  must 
be  removed  as- an  essential  element  of  de- 
fending the  economy  against  pwsible  infla- 
tionary overexpanslon  later  on.  ' 

As  an  additional  measure  I  favor  exempting 
deposits  held  with  the  Reserve  banks  and 
vault  cash  held  by  banks  from  assessments 
for  Federal  deposit  Insurance.  While  I  have 
never  been  against  Interbank  deposits,  I  do 
not  favor  over-ccncentratlon  of  funds  that 
serve  no  useful  purpose  at  money-market 
banks,  but  tend  to,  depress  short-term  rates 
to  such  low  levels  that  the  very  banks  which 
concentrate  their  funds  In  the  money  centers 
find  themselves  In  an  adverse  competitive  po- 
sition. Nor  is  it  <o  the  interest  of  the 
money-market  banks  to  accumulate  excessive 
correspondent  bank  balances  on  which  they 
can  earn  nothing,  but  on  which  they  pay  the 
assessment.  Furthermore.  If  a  bank's  funds 
are  locked  up  by  the  authorities  to  serve  as 
reserves.  It  Is  not  fair  to  the  bank  to  require 
it  to  pay  assessments  on  the  locked-up  funds 
that  earn  nothing  for  the  bank.  Another 
reason  for  exempting  reserves  is  that  there  is 
no  risk  Involved  In  depositing  these  funds 
with  Reserve  banks  and  thus  no  Justifica- 
tion for  assessing  a  premium  to  insure 
them. 

Some  of  the  large  city  banks  have  been 
much  interested  In  getting  legislation  that 
will  exempt  them  from  paying  deposit  in- 
surance assessments  on  the  interbank  de- 
posits they  hold.  It  seems  to  me  that  since 
they  pay  no  Interest  to  the  depositing  banks 
on  these  funds,  that  the  more  equitable 
amendment  would  be  to  exempt  the  originat- 
ing bank  from  paying  the  assessment  If  these 
funds  are  deposited  with  Reserve  banks.  In 
other  words,  if  any  bank  Is  to  be  benefited 
by  exemption  from  the  assessment,  it  should 
be  the  originating  bank  which  deposits  the 
funds  as  a  reserve  in  the  Reserve  System,  and 
not  the  bank  that  gets  the  use  of  the  funds 
without  paying  anything  for  them.  It  is  not 
in  the  interest  of  the  city  bank  to  have  In- 
terbank deposits  In  abnormal  amounts  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  profitably  used  by 
reason  of  their  yolatile  nature.  The  city 
banks  thould  be  Interested  In  having  only 
such  correspondent  bank  balances  as  reflect 
the  business  done  by  the  correspondent  banks 
and  the  services  rendered  for  them. 

1  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  general 
subject,  with  some  of  Its  ramifications,  with 
regard  to  controlling  monetary  inflation  by- 
controlling  excessive  bank  reserves.  This  sub- 
ject, however,  cannot  be  considered  separately 
from  the  other  sources  of  money  creation — 
that  Is.  Government  deficit  financing  through 
the  banks,  and  gold  and  silver  policy.  As  an 
Integral  part  of  the  general  policy  that  is 
necessary  for  the  period  we  are  entering  we 
must  discourage  the  purchase  of  Government 
securities  by  banlcs.  For  that  creates  new 
deposits.  With  the  volume  of  bank  deposits 
and  currency  greatly  in  excess  of  the  h'ghest 
levels  we  have  ever  had,  it  becomes  Important 
that  we  do  not  continue  to  add  to  this  total, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  one  effect  of  the 
defense  program  Is  to  activate  the  existing 
volume  of  deposits  as  they  are  drawn  upon 
by  business  and  put  to  more  active  use:  In- 
stead. Government  securities  should  be  sold 
to  private  and  institutional  Investors.  This 
has  the  effect  of  using  existing  funds  rather 
than  creating  additional  deposits.  When  the 
Government  borrows  existing  funds  it  does 
not  reduce  the  supply  because  as  soon  as  these 
funds  are  expended  by  the  Government  they 
go  right  back  into  the  money  system  again, 
chiefiy  as  bank  deposits.  Another  popular 
mistake  is  to  suppose  that  Government  defi- 
cit financing  creates  excess  reserves.  Instead, 
they  originate  from  gold,  silver,  or  other  cur- 
rency acquisitions.  When  the  Government 
sells  Its  securities  to  the  banks,  instead  of 
creating  excess  reserves  this  absorbs  thfem,  be- 
cause the  new  bank  deposits  thereby  created 
have  to  be  based  upon  or  charged  against  the 
bank  reserves. 

So  long  as  banks  have  an  oversupply  of 
excess  reserves  they  have  every  Inducement  to 
Invest  In  Government  securities.  That  in- 
ducement can  only  be  reduced  or  removed 
by  reducing  or  removing  the  excess  reserves 
which,  as  I  have  sought  to  indicate,  should 


be  adjusted  to  the  normal  requirements  of 
business.  If  this  is  done  the  rate  on  Gov- 
ernment bills  and  short-term  notes  would  be 
likely  to  Increase  sufBclently  to  attract  the 
large  amounts  of  Idle  corporate  balances, 
representing  reserves  of  various  kinds,  that 
have  accumulated.  For  the  most  part,  these 
fxinds  are  now  deposited  in  banks  and  earn 
nothing  for  the  corporate  owners.  They 
would  be  Inclined  to  invest  them  In  short- 
term  Governments  if  the  yield  were  raised 
from  the  prevailing  artificially  low  levels. 
At  the  same  time,  longer-term  Issues  should 
be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  insurance 
companies,  savings  banks,  and  Individual  or 
Institutional  Investors.  Thus  the  nonbank- 
ing  market  for  Government  securities  would 
be  broadened  out  to  absorb  whatever  Govern- 
ment financing  may  be  necessary  during  the 
period  in  which  we  are  making  large  defense 
outlays. 

But  deposits  as  well  as  reserves  are  also 
increased  as  gold  and  silver  continue  to  fiow 
into .  our  money  system.  Even  if  we  had 
authority  to  offset  the  effect  of  the  gold  and 
silver  acquisitions  on  excess  reserves,  these 
acquisitions  would  still  continue  to  add  to 
deposits,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  deal 
with  these  factors  at  their  source.  I  have 
publicly  stated  my  opposition  to  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  silver  as  unjustified  from  a 
monetary  standpoint.  If.  for  other  reasons, 
at  this  time  it  is  considered  desirable  to 
assist  s^ver-producing  countries,  that  could 
be  done  by  making  loans  secured  by  silver 
or  other  assets.  Therefore,  Congress  should 
repeal  the  present  legislation,  and  at  the 
same  time  cancel  out  the  billion  and  a  half 
of  seigniorage  which  could  be  used  for  is- 
suance of  additional  sliver  certificates.  Like- 
wise, I  favor  canceling  the  authority  under 
the  so-called  Thomas  amendment  to  issue 
$3,000,000,000  of  greenbacks.  Both  of  these 
sources  of  funds.  If  resorted  to,  would  add 
to  excess  reserves  and  to  deposits,  and  would 
greatly  accentuate  the  problem  of  the  mone- 
tary authorities. 

While  the  expenditure  of  the  gold  stabili- 
zation fund  would  have  the  same  effect,  the 
problem  of  gold  presents  a  particularly  diffi- 
cult question.  I  believe  tl^at  Congress,  in 
considering  all  the  Interrelated  elements  of 
the  monetary  picture,  should  consider 
whether  or  -not  it  would  be  wise  to  make 
credits  available  at  low  rates,  as  a  means  of 
aiding  the  British,  taking  as  collateral  their 
gold,  as  well  as  their  security  holdings  here, 
in  Canada,  or  elsewhere,  rather  than  to  con- 
tinue to  accumulate  more  and  more  of  the 
world's  gold  supply  at  the  ccst  of  infiating 
our  banking  and  credit  structure. 

I  have  come  last  to  the  problem  of  the 
Budget — but  not  because  It  )s  of  least  im- 
portance. As  long  as  we  continue  to  operate 
on  a  deficit  basis,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  go  to  the  market  for  the 
funds  to  make  up  the  difference  between  tax 
collections  and  expenditures. 

I  believe  that  we  should  at  this  time  take 
further  steps  to  close  the  gap  between  income 
and  outgo  as  far  as  can  be  done  without  either 
confiscatory  taxation  or  the  retarding  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  So  long  as  the  Government  Is 
rapidly  Increasing  its  total  expenditures,  I  do 
not  see  how  these  outlays  can  be  covered  en 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis  because  the  Increased 
national  income  and  the  tax  revenues  result- 
ing therefrom  cannot  be  realized  until  some 
time  after  the  sums  are  spent.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  lag  between  the  time  when 
the  Government  has  to  raise  the  money  and 
the  time  when  It  takes  effect  as  income  among 
the  people  who  ultimately  receive  It  In  pay- 
ment for  goods  and  services.  Taxes  on  1940 
incomes  are  paid  In  the  fiscal  years  1941  and 
1942.  There  may  be  a  lag  of  a- year  or  a  year 
and  a  half  before  money  borrowed  for  de- 
fense. In  effect,  shows  up  In  expenditures, 
then  In  hicjher  national  income,  and  finally  in 
increased  tax  receipts. 

It  would  not  be  wise  to  try  to  put  suffl- 
clently  high  rates  Into  effect  to  close  the  gap 
entirely  until  we  have  reached  a  condition  of 
full  production  and  employment.  But  at 
that  time,  the  tax  system  in  effect  should  be 
adequate  to  bring  about  the  balancing  of  the 
Federal  Budget. 


Revision  of  the  tax  structure  should  not 
be  delayed  until  a  full-employment  Income  Is 
reached.  We  should  begin  to  redesign  the 
tax  system  in  the  near  future.  First  and 
^foremost,  we  should  revise  our  corpbrate,  in- 
dividual, and  inheritance-tax  structure  so  as 
to  close  very  Important  existing  loopholes 
that  make  tax  rates  much  less  effective  than 
they  should  be.  For  Instance,  there  is  not 
much  use  In  raising  Individual  surtax  rates 
If  '5©rporatlor{s  are  permitted  to  hold  back 
earnings  In  the  form  of  Idle  funds  Instead  of 
paying  them  out  as  dividends  to  stockholders. 
If  the  estate  and  the  Individual  surtaxes  are 
to  be  made  as  productive  as  they  should  be, 
then  the  gift  tax  must  also  be  revised.  The 
excess-profits  tax,  which  Is  clearly  Inadequate, 
should  be  revised  to  apply  to  all  earnings 
above  a  certain  celling,  say  of  10  percent  of 
Invested  capital,  with  such  exceptions  as  may 
be  necessary  as  a  matter  of  equity  or  to 
stimulate  new  business.  The  present  law 
allows  an  option  under  which  corporations 
are  able  to  make  abnormal  earnings  after  all 
taxes,  .Including  the  excess-profits  tax,  are 
paid — earnings  In  some  cases  larger  than  they 
have  ever  been  before.  I  am  heartily  In  ac- 
cord with  the  proposals  of  the  Treasury  with 
reference  to  the  excess-profits  tax  and  to 
eliminate  tax-free  securities. 

The  present  tax  structure,  strengthened  In 
the  ways  I  have  Indicated,  will  bring  in  enor- 
mous revenues  once  the  national  income  has 
risen  to  ninety  to  one  hundred  billions.  As 
national  Income  approaches  these  levels,  rates 
should  be  raised  still  more  If  necessary  to  bal- 
ance the  Budget. 

In  addition  to  cur  own  large  defense  ex- 
penditures, the  amount  of  which  v.e  cannot 
foresee  at  this  time,  there  Is  the  Increasing 
amount  of  help  lo  Great  Britain  which  must 
also  be  taken  Into  account.  If  the  total  of 
these  reaches  a  much  larger  figure  than  Is  now 
apparent.  It  may  be  necessary  to  Impose  S3lec- 
tive  consumption  taxes  on  these  things  that 
are  most  essential  to  defense  and  the  least 
essential  to  civilian  consumption.  In  order  to 
divert  production  and  income  to  defense  pur- 
poses. This  may  become  necessary  as  a  meas- 
ure against  a  general  price  infiatlon.  But 
such  taxes  should  not  be  Imposed  until  we 
have  first  placed  on  the  statute  books  a  tax 
structure  sufBclently  progressive  to  Insure  ' 
that  the  defense  program  will  not  Increase  the 
current  Inequality  of  wealth  and  Income.  In- 
deed, tax  policy  should  be  designed  to  mini- 
mize this  inequality,  bringing  about  a  wider 
distribution  of  the  benefits  as  well  as  the 
burdens.  When  full  employment  and  pro- 
duction have  besn  reached.  Increased  con- 
sumption taxes  are  the  most  effective  means 
of  preventing  a  general  price  Inflation,  but  - 
they  presuppose  the  prior  enactment  of 
steeply  progressive  Income  and  estate  taxes. 

Direct  responsibility  for  taxation  Is.  of 
course,  outside  the  realm  of  monetary  policy, 
but  the  subject  of  taxation  cannot  be  sep- 
arated from  the  primary  concern  of  these 
charged  with  monetary  powers  and  respcnil- 
biUties.  It  is  not  possible  to  appraise  mone- 
tary policy  realistically  without  taking  ac-  - 
ccunt  of  the  effect  of  taxation  and  of  Gov.- 
ernmsnt  financing  on  the  banking  and  credit 
structure  When  the  time  arrives  when  mon- 
etary restraints  may  become  necessary,  def- 
icit-financing should  be  discontinued,  there- 
by bringing  the  Budget  Into  balance.  The 
time  for  such  action  will  arrive  when  the 
economy  has  reached  full  production,  that  Is, 
substantially  rail  employment,  and  both 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy  may  need  to  be 
Invoked  to  maintain  a  proper  relationship  be- 
tween production  of  goods  and  creation  and 
use  of  money.  \ 

Since  It  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
balance  the  Budget  while  public  expenditures 
are  rapidly  Increasing  and  before  a  much 
larger  national  Income  has  been  ^achieved, 
we  might  consider  viewing  certain  expendi- 
tures for  defense  as  a  capital  Investment.  In 
effect,  It  may  be  considered  a  necessary  sub- 
stitute for  an  equal  amount  of  capital  ex- 
penditure by  private  Industry  which  In  bor- 
rowing for  capital  outlay  would  amortize  the  ■ 
debt  over  the  life  of  the  Investment.  If  we 
were  to  treat  the  Investment  In  ships,  bases, 
arsenals,  factories,  powder   plants,  and  the 


^ 


other  capital  investraents  paid  for  by  the 
Govermnent  as  private  business  would  treat 
similsr  capital  investment,  we  might  then 
consider  covering  only  the  amortization,  op-. 
eratlng  and  maintenance  costs  cut  of  current 
receipts. 

No  matter  how  these  outlays  may  be  re- 
garded for  bookkeeping  purporas.  the  defense 
prcgraai  is  demonft  rating  before  our  very 
eyes  the  feasibility  of  raising  the  national 
Income  through  governmental  expenditures. 
Not  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  once  a  full 
income  is  achieved  we  can,  out  of  a  full 
Income,  raise  encugh  taxes  to  cover  expendi- 
tures.    We  can  then  have  a  tialanced  Budget. 

A  full  defense  effort  will  bring  very  large 
profits.  Profits  of  manufacturing  and  of  trade 
were  already  very  favc)n.ble  in  the  5-year  aver- 
age 1936-40.  Indeed,  for  a  great  many  compa- 
nies they  were  larger  than  in  any  previous 
5-year  period  tn  their  history.  Many  of  otir 
Industries  have  learned  how  to  live  very  wril 
even  under  quasi-depressed  conditions.  At  a 
national-inccme  level  of  from  ninety  to  one 
hundred  bilUon  dollars,  profits  can  be  ex-, 
pected  to  rise  to  unprecedented  levels. 
Without  a  steeply  progressive  tax  structwe 
these  profits  would  bring  increased  concen- 
tration of  wealth.  Business  leadership  can- 
not afford  to  let  th-j  defense  program  yield 
this  result.  We  shal*  do  well,  therefore,  atta 
the  tax-collection  lag  of  the  first  years  of 
defense  expansion  it.  overcome,  to  raise  the 
whole  of  the  Budget  through  taxes. 
•,  There  is  one  more  suggestion  in  this  field. 
Some  considerable  borrowing,  in  lieu  of  taxes, 
from  the  mass  of  the  population,  in  the  form 
of  a  modified  '•baby'  bond,  would  be  highly 
desirable,  especially  ^fter  a  full  employment 
inccme  has  been  reiched.  If  savings  bonds 
are  held  widely  thrcugh  the  country,  by  the 
whole  population,  a  degree  of  seciulty  is 
achieved  against  unforeseen  contingencies. 
Insofar  as  such  bontis  may.  after  the  defense 
effort  is  over,  be  converted  into  cosh  and  the 
proceeds  spent,  bus  jiess  activity  wculd  there- 
by be  stimulated  jiist  at  the  time  when  It 
needs  to  be  sustained.  Such  a  program  wculd 
provide  in  some  measure  a  post -defense  cush- 
ion against  depression.  It.  therefore,  would 
seem  to  me  wise,  iis  employment  Increases 
and  the  income  of  tlie  mass  of  the  pcptilatlon 
rises,  to  intensify  the  national  campaign  to 
sell  as  many  savtigs  bonds  as  ponlble, 
especially  to  the  middle-income  daasee.  Such 
borrowing  would  not  preclude  us  from  bal- 
ancing the  Budget,  bgcause  we  cciild  use 
the  proceeds  from  <he  sale  of  savings  bends 
to  retire  a  part  of  tiae  Federal  debt  now  cut- 
standing  in  the  hacds  of  banks  and  corpora- 
tions. 

Cur  productive  capacity  is  greater  today 
than  ever  before.  It  exceeds  by  far  the  peak 
reached  in  the  boom  of  the  twenties.  If 
we  have  the  will  to  do  it.  we  have  the  or- 
ganization, manpower,  and  resources  to  pro- 
vide both  adequate  defense  and  a  highttr 
standard  of  living  than  any  hitherto  reached 
in  cur  history.  We  are  witnessing  in  the  de- 
fent*  program  what  can  be  achieved  in  na- 
tional prosjjerity.  uaccme.  and  employment 
throiigh  adequate  governmental  exjjenditures. 
It  is  my  hop)e  that  the  country  will  never 
forget  this  lesson;  that  we  shall  henceforth 
-  -use  fearlessly  the  resources  of  the  state  to 
help  maintain  employment  and  business  ac- 
tivity at  a  full-in(xime  level.  Once  Euch  a 
program  is  boldly  adopted  as  a  permanent 
policy,  bxisinessmea  can  pl&n  their  ope^- 
tions  on  the  expectation  of  a  gradually  risilg 
national  income.  This  they  have  never  been 
aUe  to  do  in  the  past.  Such  a  policy,  boldly 
conceived  and  peislstently  carried  cut.  wcnild 
revitalize  private  enterprise.  There  is  noth- 
ing In  this  program  that  oallrfor  Government 
opera tlon  of  productive  pibcamB.  All  pro- 
duction, even  en  CSovemment  projects,  can 
and  should  be  carried  cut  under  private  con- 
tract. Private  business  wculd  be  assured  a 
full  martcet.  The  necessary  tax  bOl  would 
be  a  email  price  to  pay  for  an  asrured  market 
adequate  to  absorb  aU  the  productive  cftpaclty 
of  modem  Industry.  Think  what  such  a 
maiicet  would  naenn  to  bUElness. 

After  the  capital  Investment  in  defense  Is 
■Mde.  we  win  still  have  the  heavy  cost  of 
MhitaliiliiL  our  armed  forces,  which  Ehotild 
h9  met  otit  of  current  reoeipta.    In  MVUtlon, 
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It  is  reasonable  to  expect  at  that  time  there 
will  be  large  accumulated  deficiencies  m  pri- 
vate construction  of  all  kinds  and  other  cap- 
ital requirements.  But  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  volume  of  private  activity  would  be 
enough  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  pro- 
duction aiKl  employment  once  the  heavy  de- 
fense outlays,  including  the  large  exports  uf 
military  supplies  to  Great  Britain,  are  over. 
At  that  time,  it  is  of  crucial  importance  that 
we  be  prepared  to  make  the  transition  to  a 
peacetime  basis  without  precipitating  a  pe- 
riod of  idle  naen.  idle  factories,  declining  na- 
tional income,  and  increased  Federal  deficits. 

It  would  be  tragically  ironic  if  we.  as  a 
nation  solved  the  problem  of  unemployment 
by  TT^nking  instruments  of  destruction,  but 
were  unable  to  maintain  employment  by 
making  the  things  of  peace.  It  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  retiirning  men  to  the  breadlines 
that  we  are  making  this  vast  defense  effort  to 
preserve  our  political  and  eccncmic  system. 
The  transition  will  be  effected  more  readily 
If  at  that  point  the  Budget  is  in  balance. 
On  the  same  principle  that  I  stated  at  the 
outset,  we  should  then  be  prepared  to  have 
govemaient  take  up  the  slack  of  employment, 
employing  surplus  labor,  beyond  what  private 
attivity  absorbs.  In  useful  ways.  There  afe 
many  with  which  you  are  familiar,  "such  as 
public  health  and  boqiitallzatlon.  and  par- 
ticTilarly  the  urgent  need  for  a  vast  recon- 
struction and  improvement  of  our  entire  ■ 
highway  system  to  keep  pace  with  automo- 
tive progress. 

There  is  no  erctise  for  defeatism,  for  having 
a  static  economy  frozen  at  a  level  of  under- 
employment. We  are  moving  toward  rela- 
tively fxill  utilizatlcn  of  our  men  and  our 
inEChlnes  because  of  defense  needs.  When 
peace  Is  restored  to  this  world,  we  can.  If  we 
have  the  will  and  the  wisdom,  divert  such 
of  cur  productive  facilities  as  are  now  em- 
ployed In  the  destructive  work  of  war  into 
constnictlve  work  of  peace.  Thereby  we  can 
lav  the  foundations  for  a  new  and  better 
world — a  world  In  which  democratic  institu- 
tions can  survive. 


EDITORIAL  FROU  THE  WICHITA  BEACON 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORB,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Wichita  Beacon  cf 
January  1.  1941. 

I  a^ree  with  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  this  timely  editorial  and  recommend 
thesame  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  to  all  Americans: 
[Pram  the  Wichita  Beacon  of  January  I.  I94I] 

AU^^w*    BECXSt   A    NTW    TEAB 

Tlie  new  year  dawns  cm  America  in  one  of 
the  moet  critical  periods  of  this  Naticn*E 
hlEtory  since  the  day  when  Cornwallis  sur- 
rendered at  YoT*town  and  aspired  victory  for 
the  Elevolut!onary  patriots.  This  Nation  baa 
grown  considerably  in  material  goods.  In  ter- 
rltorv.  and  In  economic  strength,  but  it  has 
gone"  backward  in  the  unity  of  thovaght  and 
purpose  among  the  men  and  women  who 
reaHy  make  the  Republic. 

Just  as  the  12  struggling  colonies  learned 
that  "nmlted  we  live,  divided  we  die."  the 
various  factions  and  the  rival  Kbools  o€ 
tbou^t  In  America  today  are  teaming  the 
necessity  of  forgetting  their  minor  difTerencee 
In  tha  one  great  need  of  picaerfiog  tlic  fom 


of  democratic  government  that  has  made 
possible  the  ipx>wth  and  development  of  tba 
last  century  i.nd  a  half. 

In  this  country  are  various  committees  for 
this  purpose  and  for  that.  We  have  pe»rt 
eommittees  and  antiwar  committees  aiut 
committees  on  un-Amencanl?m.  wh'.rh  err- . 
tainly  has  become  one  of  the  serious  dangeta 
to  the  future  4Etegrlty  cf  this  Repi.'blic.  P'lt 
more  important  than  all  should  be  an  all- 
inclusive  committee  of  Americanism,  a  com- 
mittee that  stands  for.  not  agairst.  a'l  the 
things  that  have  made  the  United  Statea 
great. 

The  fondest  dreams  of  the  founding 
fathers,  who  labored  long  and  well  to  forge 
the  Ccistitution  ou*  of  the  differences  of 
the  var:cu£  colonial  delegations,  could  not 
encompass  the  vast  wealth  and  the  rcccuiccj 
this  Nation  now  possesses.  They  thought  cf 
material  comfort.  It  is  true,  but  they  labored 
longo-  on  those  provtatcms  at  government 
that  would  instire  penonal  liberty,  the  in- 
tegrity of  Individual  righu.  and  the  greatest 
possible  scope  |or  individual  development 
without"*  Interference  with  the  rights  of 
others. 

The  history  of  the  country  is  rich  m  tradl- 
tiCns  of  men  who  held  country  elrore  rr]f. 
who  so  loved  the  principles  of  Justice  and 
Ut«rtv  that  no  pertonal  aacrifloe  was  too  great 
to  further  the  cau«3  in  which  they  hedi  en- 
listed. Patrick  Henry  declared.  "Give  me 
Uberty  or  give  me  death."  and  in  that  there 
were  thousands'  of  otben  who  concurred  by 
deed  as  weU  as  thought.  This  coxmty  wis 
strong  then,  not  becauae  of  a  twc-oce*n  navy 
or  a  large  army  or  other  miUtary  reaourcea, 
but  because  there  waa  courafe  in  the  hearts 
and  conviction  m  the  minds  of  men  who 
remembered  all  too  dearly  the  days  when  a 
monarch  3.000  miles  acroae  the  coean  had 
regxaated  'tlieir  lives  and  their  destinies  with- 
out regard  to  their  own  peraonal  wishes  or 
welfare 

America  needs  ships  and  airplanes  and 
guns  and  a!J  the  other  parajjhemalia  of  war 
but  far  more  than  these  material  resources 
America  needs  today,  as  it  did  at  Bunker  Hill 
and  VaDer  Forge  and  Torktown  and  Gettys- 
burg and  JBEiH  Juan  Hill  and  tbe  Argcnne  and 
Belleau  Wb<?d.  men  of  rt^ut  heart  who  believe 
there  is  eometbing  in  life  mere  precious  than 
their  daily  comfort.  America  needs  men  who 
appreciate  the  obligation  tbey  ewe  to  their 
forefathers  and  are  ready  to  preserve  and 
hand  down  to  their  sons  ax>d  daai^ters.  nn- 
tarnished.  the  emblem  of  Amertaan  Uberty 
and  Jtistioe 

This  country  was  richly  blessed  in  natural 
ressurces.  At  the  arrival  of  the  eartieat  #ql- 
cniets  the  nseans  of  obtaining  a  UveUhood 
were  simple.  Since  then  our  economic  Ufa 
has  expanded  and  developed  into  the  com- 
plex Industrial  etnicture  at  today.  We  hava 
become  eo  accustomed  to  contemplate  tba 
material  bleasb^  of  thU  NaUcn  that  we 
cften  overlcKsk  what  is  far  more  important  to 
our  welfare  and  our  development — tha  tdeas- 
Ings  at  a  icomd  system  cf  dtmocratic  govern - 
meet  baaed  on  the  principle  that  aH  men 
are  created  free  and  equal  and  that,  within 
the  rules  of  fair  conduct,  any  man  is  limited 
only  by  his  own  capabilities.   * 

As  this  new  year  starts  let  us  all  redecUcata 
ourselves  to  tiie  principles  of  George  Wash- 
ington, at  Ben)amln  Pranklla.  of  Ttioaaaa 
JrfTerson.  Andrew  Jartaon.  Aibraham  Tinroin, 
and  an  tbt'.  true  Amo^cans  who  tnvc  helped 
■sake  this  country  great.  /Let  u£  remember 
bow  thte  Republic  wa^  borh.  bow  the  patriofea 
of  yesterdny  fought  hard  and  bloody  struf- 
gtes  for  existence,  and  through  self-cooquest, 
atil^^xtitrol.  and  self-rule  developed  tba 
greatast  land  in  the  history  of  tlte  world — a 
noble  laiMl  with  a  mighty  people  qntofing 
from  tba  masterfid  blood  of  blstcry. 

Let  \M  have  the  xmifled  feelixig  of  one 
country,  one  flag,  cme  patriotic  ^irlt.  and 
keep  tbe  light  burning  that  mads  ' 
what  it  is     Let  tis  recognlM  oar 

enoe.  our  fisKlisii.  our  liberty,   liet  ns  ' 

in  cur  Ccmatltntion.  tbe  unity  of  fovem- 
ment  and  at  people,  and  tbe  preBervatlon  of 
our  const  itnt^cmal  form  of  govmunent. 

Tbe  sac-ifloes  we  may  be  called  upon  to 
■Mka  for  our  country  an  infinlteataaal  m 
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compared  with  those  our  forefathers  have 
made  The  losses  we  will  Incur  will  be 
enormous  If  we  fall  in  the  trust  they  have 
harded  down  to  us.  The  penalty  for  such 
failure  will  be  paid,  not  alone  by  ourselves 
but  by  succeeding  generations.  The  action 
that  we  In  America  take  this  coming  year 
win  be  answerable  In  history,  both  to  those 
who  have  gene  and  to  those  who  will  come. 
Let  us  acquit  ourselves  as  true  Americans. 


Tke  SeTenty-teventh  G>iigrest — ^A  War- 
.    ^    Minded  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  L  SWEENEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  January  3, 1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    MARTIN    L. 
SWEENEY,  OP  OHIO 


Mr.  SWEENEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress deLvered  by  me  over  radio  station 
^"WQAR.  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  the  cxirtaln  rises 
on  the  opening  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  question  in 
the  minds  of  most  people  is  "Will  this  he 
a  war  Congress?"  I  am  asked  this  question 
daily  by  scores  of  Cleveland  citizens  and  my 
answer  frankly  Is  "I  don't  know."  Like  most 
of  you  I  pray  to  God  It  will  not  be  a  war 
Congress  It  will  not  be  a  war  Congress 
with  my  vote.  But  this  I  do  know — the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress  will  be  a  war- 
xnicded  Congress,  concerned  with  many  ques- 
tions which  may  or  may  not  plunge  us  into 
the  bloody  business  of  war. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  that  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  will  have  to  answer: 

First.  How  far  can  we  go  as  a  so-called 
neutral  power  In  furnishing  the  sinews  of 
war  to  a  belligerent  without  becoming  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  actually  Involved 
In  ihe  war? 

Second.  Should  the  Johpson  Act  forbid- 
ding loans  to  nations  in  default  of  payment 
of  World  War  debts  be  repealed? 

Third.  Is  our  frontier  the  chalk  cliffs  of 
Dover.  England? 

Fourth.  Will  our  democracy  fall  if  the 
British  Empire  Is  dismembered? 

These  and  other  Important  questions  will 
be  asked  by  the  Representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple in  our  National  Assembly  during  the 
coming  year. 

As  a  result  of  legislation  enacted  the  past 
few  months  we  have  formulated  the  great- 
est peacetime  drfense  program  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  I  wholehetu-tedly  supiwrt 
this  program  in  the  Interests  of  a  defense  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  do  not  share 
the  belief  of  some  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
Imminent  invasion  by  a  foreign  power.  I 
supported  a  volimtary  plan  of  military  en- 
listment of  manpower  rather  than  the  com- 
'  pulsory  peacetime  conscription  plan  now 
In  operation.  Believing,  and  I  so  stated  to 
the  Congress  In  debate,  that  compulsory  mil- 
itary training  in  peacetime  Is  the  very  nega- 
tion of  democracy.  When  the  conscription 
(debate  was  under  way  proponents  of  the 
measinre  gloomily  predicted  that  the  United 
States  was  about  to  be  Invaded,  some  said 
in  80.  40  or  60  da]rs.  Hence  the  haste  to 
aaeemble  an  Army  of  peacetime  conscription. 

I  think  every  schoolboy  knows  by  this  time 
that  after  approximately  1,500  attempts  by 
air  to  blitzkrieg  the  British  people  and  with 
control  of  all  the  Channel  ports.  Hitler  has 
not  been  able  to  invade  the  small  coxmtry  of 


England  27  miles  across  the  Channel.  Do 
any  of  you  who  are  listening  honestly  believe 
that  he  could  cross  3.000  miles  of  stormy 
Atlantic  and  Invade  any  part  of  this  Ameri- 
can Continent?  Recently  our  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  said 
that  democracy  is  dead  in  England.  In 
some  quarters  Ambassador  Kennedy  is  now 
called  aix  appeaser  for  stating  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  truth.  He  certainly  was  In 
a  position  to  Judge,  having  been  In  a  very 
Intimate  way  associated  with  the  British 
high  command  and  its  public  officials  for  the 
past  few  years.  Congress  would  do  well  to 
call  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  before  it  to  determine 
the  status  quo  of  Great  Britain  and  to  make 
further  Inquiry  as  to  what  Is  behind  the 
chalk  cliffs  of  Dover,  proclaimed  by  some  to 
be  the  frontier  that  we  are  asked  to  defend. 
A  dead  democracy?  A  national  socialistic 
state?  A  fascist  regime?  Or  some  other 
form  of  government  foreign  to  our  way  of 
life.  I  cannot  believe  that  we,  as  a  people, 
are  so  naive  as  to  once  more  shed  our  blood 
and  spend  our  treasure  for  such  Ideology  of 
government  any  more  than  that  we  could  un- 
der any  circumstances  join  hands  with  the 
ungodly  philosophy  of  a  Hitler,  Mussolini,  or 
Stalin. 

I  belong  to  the  school  of  thought  that  be- 
lieves our  frontiers  lie  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  and  that  the  two-ocean  Navy  and 
the  tremendous  defense  program  we  are  per- 
fecting should  be  utilized  only  in  defense  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  in  supporting  the 
concord  we  have  made  with  the  SoutnHfcner- 
Ican  countries,  and  giving  effect  to  our  own 
Monroe  Doctrine  if  any  foreign  power  seeks 
to  intervene.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  war 
debts  of  the  lastt  World  War  should  be  can^ 
celed  or  that  ithe  Johnson  Act  should  be 
repealed  to  extend  more  money  and  credit 
which  will  never  be  repaid.  The  danger.  I 
sense,  is  in  the  overt  acts  which  may  be  com- 
mitted by  the  administration  in  doing  in- 
directly what  it  dare  not  do  directly  in  cir- 
cumventing international  law  and  our  own 
American  statutes.  I  have  reference  to  the 
recent  proposal  to  seize  the  vessels  of  neutral 
powers  now  interned  in  this  country  and 
transferring  them  to  a  belligerent  nation, 
and  the  further  proposal  of  purchasing  of 
war  supplies  with  the  mbney  of  the  American 
taxpayers  and  then  leasing  or  renting  these 
supplies  to  a  belligerent  nation.  All  of  this, 
in  my  opinion,  comes  mighty  close  to  war 
Involvement  and  the  Congress  and  the  people 
should  be  ready,  if  the  attempt  is  made,  to 
register  a  vigorous  protest. 

The  Congress  should  insist  before  we  lease 
Of  rent  supplies  or  give  further  aid  to  Britain 
tfeat  we  survey  the  holdings  and  security  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
Cleveland  Press  under  date  of  December  23, 
1940,  there  was  an  article  by  Jchn  T.  Flynn 
apropos  of  this  discussion  in  which  he  said: 
"The  British  Government  has  $5,000,000,000 
of  gold  and  securities  here.  This  gold  and 
property  Is  ample  to  pay  for.  all  that  Britain 
can  buy  for  at  least  2  years.  But  England 
has  notified  the  American  Government  that 
It  will  place  no  more  orders  here.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  what  this  means.  It  can 
only  mean  that,  although  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  the  money  to  buy  more  arms  here, 
beyond  those  already  ordered,  it  will  not  do 
so.  Why  not?  Is  this  a  threat  to  quit  the 
war?  Or  is  it  a  threat  that  from  now  on, 
even  though  it  has  funds  to  pay,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  only  If  America  supplies  the 
arms  and  pays  the  bills?  It  can  mean  noth- 
ing else.  It  means  that  from  now  on,  beyond 
present  commitments  here,  the  pound  sterling 
is  going  to  lay  off  the  Job  and  that  the  silly 
old  dollar  mtist  take  up  the  work.  That's  not 
knocking  the  dollar  sign  out  of  the  picture." 
In  the  recent  political  campaign  both  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  Statics 
solemnly  pledged  the  American  electorate 
that  our  boys  would  not  be  sent  to  any  foreign 
battlefield.  The  Congress  should  do  every- 
thing It  can  in  Its  power  to  assist  Franltlin 
D.  Roosevelt  in  fulfilling  that  solemn  promise 
to  the  American  people. 

I  predict  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  will 
continue  the  service  of  the  Dies  committee 
and  Insure  stifflcient  appropriations  for  this 


committee  to  carry  on  Its  splendid  work  in 
disclosing  subversive  activities  and  un-Ameri- 
can acts  committed  against  the  Government  ^ 
of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Sinn  of  $1,000,000,  which  this  committee  in- 
tends to  ask  for  to  carry  on  its  functions,  wUl 
be  granted  at  once  because  I  firmly  believe 
the  new  Congress  will  stay  in  S2Ssion  during 
the  entire  year  of  1941  and  will  be  in  a  posl-  ■ 
tion  to  make  future  appropriations  if  this 
committee  needs  the  funds  to  carry  on.  All 
axis  propaganda  in  the  United  States  should 
be  thoroughly  examined  by  this  committee. 
and  by  the  same  token  all  British  propaganda, 
which  I  am  sure  every  fair-minded  American 
knows  exist  in  a  large  measure,  though  every 
conceivable  medium  should  be  Investigated  as 
well.  This  is  a  day  and  age  when  we  should 
think  of  the  United  States  first  against  any 
power  on  earth. 

I  will  support  the  proposal  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  provide  for  a  national  refer- 
endum by  the  people  before  we  participate 
m  any  foreign  war.  This  was  the  Ludlow 
proposal  in  the  last  Congress,  which  failed  of 
consideration  Interest  in  this  measure  will 
be  revived,  and  it  will  have  my  wholehearted 
support.  -I  believe  that  in  a  true  democracy 
the  people  who  furnish  the  money  and  the 
*  ytaanpower  for  war  should  have  something  to 
say  about  whether  or  not  they  care  to  par- 
ticipate. 

It  is  my  prediction  that  the  Congress  will 
not  attempt  a  tax  measure  until  sometime 
toward  the  endof  the  fiscal  year,  or  along 
about  June  194r>What  shape  this  tax  meas- 
ure will  take  nafie  of  us  know  at  the  present 
time.  We  have  an  inkling.  howeveErfrcm  the 
statement  of  the  Secretary  of  thr  Treasury, 
Henry  Morgenthau,  that  a  tax  will  be  levied 
on  all  tax-exemp\  Government  bonds.  The 
Secretary  has  characterized  this  class  of  secu-  . 
rltles  heretofore  exempt  in  large  part  as 
"slacker  money."  In  the  name  of  national 
defense  many  objectives  can  be  reached.  It 
Is  refreshing  to  know  that  some  of  us  who 
have  been  urging  for  the  taxation  of  these 
tax-exempt  bonds  for  years  are  meeting  now 
with  a  friendly  gesture  on  the  part  of  the 
administration.  Who  knows  but  before  long 
the  Congress  may  show  sufficient  fortitude  to 
break  up  the  biggest  racket  In  the  world— the 
private  control  of  money  In  the  hands  of  a 
few — and  seek  the  restoration  of  Its  consti- 
tutional power  to  coin  money  and  regulate 
the  value  thereof. 

We  are  now  experiencing  much  of  the  war 
hysteria  we  did  back  In  1915,  1916.  and  1917 
before  we  entered  the  World  War.  Every  ex- 
plosion or  fire  In  a  factory  or  power  plant  is 
llnmediately  characterized  as  sabotage  and 
the  activities  of  so-called  "fifth  columnists." 
That  there  are  "fifth  columnists"  no  sane 
person  will  deny.  The  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment are  able  to  cope  with  these  elements  and 
can  do  so  effectively  without  the  aid  of  a  war- 
mongering press  characterizing  every  negli- 
gent act,  every  act  of  spontaneous  combustion 
or  every  act  of  God  as  sabotage. 

Because  we  have  a  huge  defense  program 
under  way  there  must,  of  necessity,  be  ade- 
quate protection  to  Insvu-e  Its  completion. 
This  does  not  mean  that  organized  labor  has 
to  give  up  the  gains  it  secured  over  a  score  of 
years  of  strife  and  struggle  in  the  name  of 
aiding  national  defense.  I  mean  that  there 
are  sufficient  Idle  men  in  this  country  to  take 
up  the  slack  without  destroying  the  effect  of 
the  Wagner  Act,  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  or 
other  measures  beneficial  to  the  w^orkers,  or- 
ganized and  unorganized,  In  protecting  their 
health  by  a  shorter  workday  and  insuring  a 
living  wage  wherever  possible. 

Congress  must  insist  that  the  civil  rights 
of  all  our  people  be  secure  in  these  hysterical 
times,  and  that  there  be  no  repetition  of  the 
foul  indignities  of  the  last  war  period  heaped 
upon  persons  of  certain  bloods,  citizens  and 
residents  of  this  country,  Just  because  they 
or  their  ancestors  come  from  certain  foreign 
climes,  or  worship  at  certain  altars  under 
the  protection  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Seventy-seventh  Congress  woxold  do 
well  to  pass  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
belligerent  nations  to  state  their  war  aims 
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in  an  effort  to  effect  peace  throughout  the 
world.  To  thoee  who  say  that  this  gesture 
would  amoimt  to  appeasement,  I  answer  In 
the  language  of  the  United  States  Senator, 
AsTHtnt  Vandenbehg,  of  Michigan.  "That  It  Is 
to  the  best  interests  of  our  national  security 
that  such  a  move  be  made  now."  One  gleam 
of  light  recently  came  through  the  black-outs 
of  London  and  Berlin  when  the  voice  of  the 
head  of  Christendom.  His  Holiness  Pope  Plus 
Xn.  supported  by  the  Protestant  clergymen 
of  England,  urged  the  twlllgerent  powers  to 
negotiate  for  peace  and  save  a  Christian 
civilization.  The  foundations  of  our  Re- 
public and  our  democracy  itself  are  an- 
chored to  a  Christian  clviliEation.  Because 
of  this  it  is  my  hvmible  opinion  that  we 
should  Join  with  these  messengers  of  peace 
and  proffer  the  good  offices  of  the  only  re- 
maining democracy  on  earth,  save  the  Swiss 
Republic,  to  make  whatever  contribution  we 
can  to  brlng^o  a  termination  a  war  that  shuns 
the  spirit  of  combat  on  the  battlefields  but 
registers  its  deadly  effect  on  civilians  by 
hailing  destruction  from  the  air,  destroying 
their  lives,  their  culttire,  and  their  civUlza- 
tion. 

-^tS&y  I  take  this  occasion  to  publicly  regis- 
ter my  appreciation  to  the  thousands  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  communi- 
cated with  me  during  the  year  1940,  and  who 
expressed  approval  of  my  efforts  to  be  pro- 
American  and  keep  the  United  States  out 
of  foreign  wars.  To  them  and  the  Nation 
my  slogan  for  1941  Is,  America  First;  there  Is 
no  second  choice. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  the  officials 
of  WGAR  for  giving  me  this  opportvmity  to 
address  you  on  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the 
new  Congress.  To  them  and  to  all  who  are 
listening  my  beet  wishes  for  a  happy  and 
prosperous  new  year. 


Unifonn  Federal  Old-Ace  Pension  System 

*  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

-   or  KAWSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBENTATIVEa 


Friday,  Januarjt^,  194t 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  became  law  on  August 
14  1935.  A  major  purpose  of  the  statute 
was  to  provide  a  constructive  program  lor 
meeting  the  growing  national  problem  of 
old-age  dependency.  Under  title  I  of  the 
act  provision  was  made  for  Federal  sub- 
sidies to  approved  State  programs  for  old- 
age  assistance.  ^  ,     «- 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  «5 
percent  of  all  persons  aged  65  and  over 
are  wholly  or  partially  dependent,  of 
whom  nearly  one-third  are  dependent  on 
public  or  private  social  agencies  and  two- 
thirds  on  friends  and  relatives.  The 
number  of  aged  persons  in  our  popula- 
tion, moreover,  is  steadily  growing.  In 
1900  there  were  only  3.080.000  persons  65 
and  over,  representing  4.1  percent  of  the 
population.  Recent  estimates  indicate 
that  by  1980  we  may  have  over  22,00*0,000 
persons  aged  65  and  over,  representing 
14  to  16  percent  of  the  total  population. 
Recognizing  these  facts,  it  is  possible  to 
foresee  that  we  shall  have  a  growing 
number  of  aged  persons  for  whom  some 
provision  must  be  made.  This  has  been 
the  experience  of  all  industrial  countries 
as  their  population  became  older  and 
Industrialization  advanced. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  President 
of  our  Nation  for  originating  and  having 
enacted  into  law  the  Social  Security  Act. 


I  think  it  was  a  splendid  approach  to  a 
situation  that  needed  correction. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a  State 
in  the  Union  where  the  old-age  assistance 
section  of  the  act  is  now  functioning  to 
the  satisfacticm  of  the  people  in  that 
State.  In  my  own  State  it  has  been  the 
source  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  con- 
troversy and  misunderstanding.  It  has 
been  the  football  of  politics  for  those  who 
would  use  it  to  further  their  own  pur- 
poses. 

We  have  3,000  different  systems  under 
the  act  today,  just  as  many  systems  as 
there  are  counties  in  the  United  States. 
I  have  5  counties  in  my  congressional 
district.  Those  5  counties  do  not  treat 
their  old  people  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
cost  of  admijiistration  is  exorbitant.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  system  inaugurated  in 
which  all  of  the  money  that  is  a^ro- 
prlated  for  the  old  folks  goes  to  the  old 
folks  rather  thian  to  administrators,  in- 
vestigators, social  workers,  and  the  like. 
We  have  found  the  Social  Security  Act 
most  unsatisfactory  in  that  it  is  insuffl^ 
cient  in  benefits  paid  to  the  aged  and 
those  who  suffer  must  be  embarrassed  by 
answering  hundreds  of  questions  pro- 
pounded by  some  political  hireling  more 
interested  in  a  Job  than  in  humanity. 
The  applicant  for  old-age  stssistance  be- 
comes an  object  of  charity  and  a  recipient 
of  alms,  and  therefore  his  pride  has  been 
scarred  and  irreparably  injured.  He  no 
longer  can  travel  in  the  society  which  he 
chooses,  nor  can  he  hold  his  head  up  as 
he  meets  his  friends  on  the  street. 

Tlie  elimination  of  the  means  test  is 
not  only  humanitarian  and  definitely  in 
accord  with  the  American  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, which  is  our  heritage,  but  is 
economically  sound. 

At  the  present  time  one  of  the  major 
costs  of  the  administration  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  particularly  in  State  as 
compared  to  Federal  overheads,  is  the 
expense  of  investigating  and  recording 
the  humblings  of  pride  and  independ- 
ence of  many  of  our  senior  citizens. 
From  this  aspect  alone  the  means  test  is 
untenable. 

Again,  the  adoption  of  a  universal  old- 
age-pension  plan  would  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  poorhouses  which  have  been 
eyesores  in  society  for  many  years. 
Counties,  States,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  spent  enormous  amounts 
of  money  to  care  for  former  stalwarts  in 
society  who  have  suffered  physical  and 
financial  reverses  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  This  alone  would  be  a  great 
saving,  to  say  nothing  of  a  blessing,  if  it 
could  only  be  realized. 

A  majority  of  authorities  on  social  se- 
curity endorse  a  imiform  national  old-f 
age-pension  system  administered  uni- 
formly which  obviously  would  cost  con- 
siderably less  than  a  system  which  varies 
with  each  State  and  sometimes  with  each 
county  in  that  State;  and  it  would  cor- 
rect the  unfairness  of  a  senior  citizen  of 
one  State  receiving  an  cld-age-assist- 
ance  grant  of  $4  when  a  senior  citizen  of 
another  State  receives  a  grant  of  $30.  Of 
necessity  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  citizen  in  the  first  instance  needs 
Just  as  much  as  the  one  in  the  second. 
This  exemplifies  the  paramount  neces- 
sity for  enacting  a  pension  law  which 
will  be  nationally  uniform. 

In  my  opinion,  we  must  formulate  a 
system  that  gives  assistance  to  everyone 
over  a  certain  age  so  that  they  merely 
have  to  establish  that  they  arc  American 
citizens  and  show  that  thqr  were  bom 


on  a  certain  date,  and  they  then  auto- 
matically become  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  pension  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  this  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  without  delay  which 
will  provide  an  opportunity  for  every, 
person  in  the  United  States  when  he 
reaches  the  age  of  60  to  retire  completely 
from  competition  with  those  whP  have 
not  reached  that  age,  and  to  live  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  decaacy  and  com- 
fort and  happiness. 


Tke  Cloakr^m 
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Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dictators  are  all  mad  at  each  other. 

Our  greatest  danger  contii^ues  to  Ue. 
over'^ere. 

Lord  Lothian  took  the  barrel  head 
with  him  to  his  casket. 

The  jc^e  of  the  week  is  the  warning 
that  comes  to  us  from  Italy. 

Moimt  Vernon  should  be  ordered 
closed  for  the  duration  of  our  interna- 
tional medcUing, 

Why  doetet  the  President  act  hon- 
estly with  everybody  and  ask  Congress 
to  declare  war? 

When  England  asks  for  our  men.  she 
will  get  them  in  sidte  of  what  was  said 
on  that  point  Sunday  night. 

Thank'  you,  F.  D.  R.,  but  our  grand- 
children will  take  care  of  themselves 
after  they  get  your  debt  paid. 

There  would  be  more  sentiment  for 
the  cause  of  democracy  if  a  liUle  more 
of  it  were  allowed  to  exist — ^like  being 
allowed  to  vote  on  going  to  war. 

Yes»  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  con- 
ceived 117  years  ago,  Mr.  President,  but 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  was  26 
years  before  that,  and  the  Father  of  Our 
Country  was  greater  than  Monroe. 

F.  D.  R.— "Germany  hasjs^idthat  she 
was  occupying  "Belgium  to  sawthe  Bel- 
gians from  the  British."  By  the  same 
token,  our  leader  plans  to  send  every- 
thing to  England  to  prevent  Hitler  from 
coming  here. 


Tkat  Man  Anstia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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E[>ITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN 
SCDENCE  MONITOR 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
OKD,  I  include  an  editorial  from  tbe 
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Christian  dctence  Monitor,  with  respect 
to  tbQ  qualities  and  qualifications  of  Sen- 
ator Wakrch  Br  AusTZN,  of  Vermont. 
"Senator  Auslb  is  like  his  native  Ver- 
mont hills,  aflid  and  refreshing,  and  he 
puts  UAikxad  welfare  above  party  petti- 
ness." and  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  ablest  men  in  today's  Senate,"  are 
some  of  the  things  which  the  editorial 
writer  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
has  to  say  of  him. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor] 
XirmcATS  MxssAGS  From  Washington — Sen- 
ATOS  Ausmr  Is  Lou  His  Nativk  Vermont 
Hnxs,  Solid  AifD  RanxsHnfo  and  He  Puts 
National  Wklfasi  Abovs  Paktt  Pettiness 

WABSsif  BoBDraoN  Austin  is  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  mountainous  little  Vermont.  He  Is 
likewise  assistant  Republican  floor  leader. 
And  he  Is  also  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
ablest  men  In  today's  Senate. 

In  the  big  fight  opening  on  President 
Roosevelt's  proposal  to  give  all-out  aid  to 
Great  Britafix,  Senator  Austin  will  support 
the  President.  His  support  will  be  Import- 
ant. He  is  one  of  those  men  who,  in  any 
legislature,  although  they  are  strong  party 
leaders,  are  capable  of  rising  above  partisan- 
ship when  national  crises  arise.  Senator 
Austin  went  along  with  the  President  when 
he  originally  urged  that  the  Neutrality  Act 
be  revised  to  aid  Great  Britain  and  for  other 
purposes.  Again  and  again  in  1938  and 
1939  he  supported  defense  measures  which 
Republican  colleagues  made  party  Issues. 

If  they  had  followed  him  it  would  Have 
lifted  one  of  the  heaviest  loads  from  the 
shoulders  of  Wendell  L.  WlUlcie  in  the  past 
'election.  It  seemed  sometimes  as  though  Mr. 
Wlllkle  dldnt  have  the  support  of  his  own 
party  in  Congress.  Democratic  critics  made 
much  of  those  Republican  votes.  But  they 
found  little  to  attack  in  Senator  Austin's 
nonpartisan  record  on  foreign  affairs. 

Senator  Axtsttn  is  a  Vermonter  through  and 
through.  Take  the  question  of  baked  beans. 
He  is  sotmd  on  that  subject.  Sometimes  Sen- 
ators ask  him  how  he  manages  to  get  through 
the  work  he  does.  Senator  Axtstin  properly 
points  out  that  if  they  had  downed  as  many 
baked  beans  in  childhood,  particularly  before 
the  tender  age  of  two  and  a  half,  they  would 
h»  capable  of  impossible  tasks,  too.  Senator 
Auamr's  mother  every  so  often  still  sends  him 
a  pot  of  baked  tMans  home-cooked,  from  St. 
Albans.  Vt. 

MOT  XTTCH  ON  8HOWT  SIDS 

Senator  Austin  had  Judicial  experience  but 
never  legislative  experience  before  he  came  to 
~{he  Senate  in  1931.  He  was  mayor  of  the 
little  town  of  St.  Albans  at  32.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  United  StAtes  Covirt  for  China. 
Be  was  also  formerly  president  of  the  Vermont 
Bar  Aaaoelatlon. 

Iir.  Ausmr  is  not,  perhaps,  a  showy  man. 
Be  achieves  his  tHecU  by  hard  work  and  force 
at  characttf  rather  than  brilliance.  A  good 
many  liberals  attack  him.  They  call  him 
oonsenratlve.  But  "conservative"  is  an  epi- 
thet only  in  the  Dnlted  States. 

In  Great  Britain,  it  is  the  name  of  a  great, 
and  frequently  dominant,  political  party,  and 
the  people  who  deal  with  red-cheeked,  flxm- 
^wed.  affable  Senator  Austin,  whether  they 
agree  with  him  or  not,  recpect  him.  He  Is 
something  solid  and  substantial  In  the  Senate. 
People  know  where  he  stands.  They  trust 
talm.  They  feel  that  there  is  a  definite,  fixed 
code  that  ha  lives  up  to.  "At  least."  they  are 
apt  to  say.  in  contrasting  him  with  certain 
whirUglg  members,  "we  know  where  we  are  at 
with  Axntrxx." 

Tliere  is  something  which  Americans  ro- 
mantically like  to  believe  is  the  peculiar 
savor  of  Vermont  about  soma  of  Its  sons. 
Something  of  the  Ethan  Allen  quality  of 
iDdependence  and  solidity.  Senator  Austin 
has  it.  Take  his  hobby  of  running  an 
orchard.  The  "sweetest  apples  in  the  world" 
are  distilled  fkrom  that  grudging,  beautiful 
VennoBt  hill  country  where  it  is  frost-free 
only  about  S  months  of  the  year.  Senator 
Avmnir  is  a  oonsffvatlve  here,  too.    He  is 


conserving  the  native  strains  of  American 
apples — strains  which  the  commercial  sellers 
won't  carry.  The  very  names  of  these  apples 
are  a  poem:  Golden  russet,  Spltzenburg, 
Tolman^sweet,  Jewett  red,  Baldwin,  northern 
spy,  fameuse  (which  Vermonters  call  fam- 
i-o),  red  and  white  astrachan,  Mcintosh  red, 
Quebec  sweet,  Rhode  Island  greening. 

ANT   BLUE   PEARMAINS? 

Senator  Austin  has  about  60  varieties  of 
these  in  the  "awfullest  collection,"  as  he  puts 
it,  "in  New  England,"  which  ccmmercial 
orchardists  regard  with  disgust.  They  are 
hardy  breeds  that  our  ancestors  loved.  His 
greatest  tragedy  came  when  he  grafted  a  crab- 
apple  on  a  white  astrachan  and  produced  a 
new  type,  a  small-sized  "ladies  apple,"  only 
to  have  a  storm  that  very  spring  uproot  the 
whole  tree  with  Its  interesting  exi>eriment. 

In  this  new  Senate  fight  Just  opening,  the 
Republican  assistant  fioor  leader  backs  aid  to 
Great  Britain  to  the  limit.  Though  he  sup- 
ports President  Roosevelt,  he  emphasizes  that 
he  is  a  party  man.  In  this  fight  the  Ver- 
monter is  not  "following"  the  President,  he 
insists,  he  is  "cooperating"  with  him. 

"The  foreign  policy  Mr.  Roosevelt  offers," 
Senator  Austin  saj-s,  "Is  not  his  policy,  it  Is 
not  mine  or  any  other  person's;  it  is  the  tra- 
ditional American  policy  of  aiding  and  up- 
holding democracy." 

Senator  Austin  believes  Mr.  Roosevelt  got 
reelected  because  voters  "knew  from  ex- 
perience that  he  was  executing  their  foreign 
policy,  and  a  majority  of  them  favored  his 
election  against  anyone  else,  no  matter  how 
strong  his  position  or  earnest  his  pledges  to 
do  exactly  the  same  thing."    ~ 

Senator  Austin  believes  America  is  not  up 
against  a  war  but  a  world  revolution. 
Though  he  thinks  the  President  Is  handling 
foreign  policy  in  an  "able  and  effective  fash- 
Ion."  he  deplores  defense  delays.  It  would 
have  been  far  better,  he  says,  "if  the  truth 
had  been  told  about  production  bottlenecks  6 
:months  ago." 

Excepting  for  the  "necessities  of  the  demo- 
cratic process,"  he  thinks,  which  called  for  a 
Presidential  election  last  fall,  "we  might  have 
been  miles  ahead."  But  now  we  are  under 
way,  we  should  make  things  hum.  He  wants 
6  days  a  week  in  factories  and  would  pay 
workers  time-and-a-half  overtime  to  get  it; 
he  says  he  is  "willing  to  pay  the  cost"  of 
faster  rearmament  both  to  capital  and  labor, 
knowing  full  well  that  it  will  come  out  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  taxpayer  ultimately. 

That,  in  essence.  Is  Senator  Austin's  view- 
point. And  that.  In  essence,  Is  Senator  Aus- 
tin. The  traditional  Vermont  Republican  is 
"cooperating"  with  the  Democratic  White 
House  in  time  of  national  peril. 

Richard  L.  Steout. 


Aid  For  Great  Britain 
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TELEGRAM  TO  HON.  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY, 
OF   CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcord.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  addressed  to  Senator 
DbwifiY  by  Mr.  John  B.  Elliott,  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.: 

Los  Angeles,  Caut.,  December  30, 1940. 
Hon.  Sheridan  Downet,  ^ 

United  States  Senate: 
In  my  humble  opinion  President  Roosevelt's 
addrras  last  night  was  a  great  and.  incontro- 


vertible statement  of  our  present  national 
position  in  world  affairs  and  I  sincerely  trust 
that  you  will  lend  your  fine  thought  and  elo- 
quence and  your  important  influence  in 
support  of  it  The  present  world  conflict  is 
unprecedented  In  magnitude  and  desperation. 
Surely  the  President  is  Incontestably  right 
when  he  says  that  the  Axis  Powers  have  al- 
ready clearly  expreseed  their  real  intention 
to  dominate  the  entire  world  by  military  or 
economic  force.  Consequently  the  President 
must  also  be  correct  in  his  earnest  plea  to 
our  coumry  Immediately  to  exert  itself  to 
the  utmost  to  furnish  every  needed  supply 
to  Great  Britain,  Greece,  and  the  remnants 
of  the  other  already  conquered  nations  In 
their  brave  resistance  to  these  forces  of  con- 
quest. It  seems  to  me  only  basic  common 
sense  for  us,  situated  as  we  are,  to  send  as 
quickly  as  possible  every  material  aid  to  those 
who  are  asking  us  now  not  to  make  a  com- 
mon sacrifice  of  blood  but  only  to  send  to 
them  supplies  with  which  they  can  continue 
the  heroic  defense  against  the  aggressive  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  lives  of  their  women  and 
children  and  everything  material  they  pos- 
sess. I  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  lend 
your  voice  and  vote  to  the  national  program 
outlined  by  the  President  last  night  to  aid 
those  who  are  fighting  so  valiantly  for  us, 
as  surely  as  we  shall  be  fighting  for  ourselves 
and  by  ourselves  at  some  later  date  if  these 
Fascist  dictators  and  their  allies  are  successful 
in  the  present  titanic  struggle.  Best  personal 
regards. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  B.  Elliott. 


Public  Ownership  of  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Facilities — Electric  Facilities  <& 
Every  City  Should  Be  Municipally 
Owned  and  Operated,  and  in  Smaller 
Towns  and  Rural  Communities  They 
Should  Be  Cooperatively  Owned  and 
Operated 
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Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  we  are  discussing  the 
freedom  of  mankind,  let  us  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  a  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  are  still  in  bondage — 
economic  bondage — to  the  utilities  of  the 
land,  and  are  required  to  pay  annual 
tributes  of  staggering  proportions  in  the 
way  of  overcharges  for  electric  energy. 

For  more  than  8  years  I  have  devoted 
a  large  portion  of  my  time  lo  trying  to 
liberate  the  consumers  of  electric  eijergy 
from,  that  bondage,  and  to  secure  for  the 
people  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
of  every  rural  community,  electricity  at 
rates  based  upon  the  cost  of  production 
and  distribution.  Until  that  is  done  this 
country  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  exert 
its  full  strength  in  times  of  war,  or  to 
enjoy  its  full  measure  of  prosperity  in 
times  of  peace. 

This  administration  has  done  more  foi 
the  electric  consumers  of  the  country 
than  have  all  other  administrations  com- 
bined. But  the  battle  is  riot  yet  won. 
and.  in  my  opinion,  it  never  will  be  won 
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until  the  peoirfe  own  and  operate  their 
electric  light  and  power  systems. 

^Experience  ha5  shown  that  there  la 
only  one  way  in  which  the  people  can 
ever  be  absolutely  sure  of  securing  elec- 
tricity at  reasonable  rates,  and  that  is 
through  some  form  of  public  distribu- 
tion. 

-.  Regulation  has  failed.  State  ^utilities 
commissions,  instead  of  regulating  pri- 
vate power  companies  and  holding  com- 
panies, often  appear  to  be  regulated  by 
them.  The  utilities  seem  to  have  the 
knack  of  regulating  their  regulators  at 
the  expense  of  the  ultimate  consmners. 

You  can  hardly  find  a  single  city,  town. 
or  community  in  which  a  private  power 
company  supplies  electricity  "lo  the  ulti- 
mate consumers  at  anything  like  reason- 
able rates  in  all  brackets  and  for  all 
classes  of  service  unless  there  is  a  public 
system  to  fumisxi  competition. 

lliere  are  a  few  instances,  such  as 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
where  the  threat  of  a  pubUc  yardstick 
has  forced  private  power  companies  to 
make  suflBcient  reductions  to  kill  off  the 
demand  for  a  pubUc  system,  but  there 
they  seem  to  stop;  and  if  the  threat  of 
the  yardstick  is  ever  removed,  they  would 
undoubtedly  raise  their  rates  back  to  the 
old  schedules  in  order  to  wring  from  the 
unprotected  users  of  electric  energy 
every  penny  the  traflBc  would  bear. 

But  the  opposition  tells  us  that  it  is 
socialism  for  the  Government  to  develop 
the  Nation's  water  power  or  for  the  mu- 
nicipalities or  cooperative  power  associa- 
tions to  own  and  operate  their  distribu- 
tion systems.  Tliat  is  the  same  old  argu- 
ment that  was  used  150  years  ago  to  try 
to  prevent  George  Wastiington  and  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  from  establishing  the 
Post  Office  Department.  They  said  it 
was  "interfering  with  private  enterprise." 

If  they  had  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  establishment  of  our  present  Postal 
System,  private  enterprise  would  proba- 
bly be  charging  from  10  to  25.  cents  to 
carry  a  postal  card  from  Washington  to 
Baltimore.  They  would  charge  about  the 
same  amounts  for  carnnng  letters  and 
postal  cards  we  now  pay  for  telegrams  of 
the  same  length.  We  would  probably  be 
charged  according  to  the  number  of 
words  sent.  And  instead  of  a  Postmaster 
General  drawing  a  salary  of  $15,000  a 
year,  the  head  of  such  enterprise  would 
probably  be  drawing  at  least  the  salary 
now  being  paid  the  president  of  the 
American  Telephone  tt  Telegraph  Co., 
which  in  1939  amounted  to  $209,353,  or 
more  than  two  and  one-half  times  the 
salary  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Instead  of  this  program  being  social- 
Ism,  it  is  exactly  the  reverse;  it  promotes 
individualism.  When  you  make  it  possi- 
ble for  a  man  to  live  in  his  own  home,  en- 
tertain his  children  in  his  own  house, 
and  enjoy  all  the  comforts  and  conven- 
iences of  this  electric  age.  even  if  he 
lives  In  the  remotest  rural  section,  you 
are  building  individualism  and  not  pro- 
moting socialism.   ^ 

Hon.  Wendell  L  Willkie,  ex-candi- 
date for  President  on  the  Republican 
ticket  and  former  president  of  the  Com- 
monwealth &  Southern,  a  holding  com- 
pany owning  or  controlling  power  sys- 


tems throughout  the  land,  stated  in  the 
campaign  tnat  he  favored  rural  electri- 
flcation.  I  wonder  when  he  got  that  way. 
I  also  wonder  why  he  did  not  mention 
the  rates  he  would  recommend  that  the 
t&imers  pay. 

We  know  that  the  companies  con- 
trolled by  the  Commonwealth  &  South- 
em  have  fought  oiu-  rural  electrification 
program  from  the  beginning,  and  some 
of  them  have  built  "spite"  lines  in  prac- 
tically every  section  of  the  country  in 
which  they  operate  in  order  to  try  to  kill 
off  rural  electrification  projects.  They 
have  even  gone  on  the  farmers'  lands 
without  their  consent  and  over  their  pro- 
tests in  building  these  "spite"  lines,  and 
several  times  the  farmers  have  taken 
their  shotguns  and  run  them  off  their 
premises. 

Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
and  the  R.  E.  A.  the  Mississippi  Power 
Co.j  which  is  owned  by  this  Common- 
wealth tt  Southern,  of  which  Mr.  Willkie 
was  president,  built  a  short  rural  line  in 
Lee  County,  Miss.,  the  county  in  which 
I  live,  and  here  are  the  rates  those 
farmers  were  required  to  pay;^ 

line  charge  or  service  1!narge,  $3.25 
a  month  and  5  cents  a  kilowatt-hour  for 
all  electricity  used. 

At  that  time  25  kilowatt- hours  a 
month^ost  a  farmer  on  that  line  $4.50 
a  month.  The  line  was  purchased  later 
by  the  local  cooperative  association 
known  as  the  Tombigbee  Electric  Power 
Association,  and  today  25  kilowatt-hours 
a  month  cost  the  farmer  on  the  same 
line  $1  under  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates, 
including  25  cents  to  help  pay  for  the  line. 
Remember,  it  is  the  same  line,  the  same 
farmer,  and  the  same  power.  At  the 
time  the  Commonwealth  It  Southern 
owned  it,  it  was  buying  power  at  Muscle 
Shoals,  wholesale,  at  2.004  mills  a  kilo- 
watt-hour, while  tqday  the  Tombigbe« 
Electric  Power  Association,  which  now 
owns  tills  line,  buys  the  same  power, 
wholesale,  at  5.25  mills  a  kilowatt-hour. 

In  other  words,  the  power  association 
now  pays  the  T.  V.  A.  more  than  twice 
as  much  for  this  25  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity  wholesale  as  it  cost  the  private 
power  company  8  years  ago,  but  the 
farmer  pays  $1  for  it  instead  of  $4.50, 
and  25  cents  of  that  $1  goes  to  help  the 
association  amortize  the  investment, 
making  his  25  killowatt-hours  of  elec- 
tricity cost  him  75  cents  instead  $4.50. 
The  power  companies  never  amortize 
their  investments,  so  they  would  prob- 
ably have  imposed  these  high  rates  in- 
definitely. 

It  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  as  president  of 
the  Commonwealth  ii  Southern  in  1937 
Mr.  Willkie  drew  a  salary  of  $75,000,  the 
same  as  the  salary  of  the  President  of 
the  Uiflted  States,  while  all  three  of  the 
directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority only  drew  $30,000  a  year,  or 
$10,000  each. 

This  Commonwealth  ft  Southern  had 
four  vice  presidents  in  1937,  all  of  whom 
drew  salaries  ranging  from  $33,000  to 
$45,000  a  year,  while  the  United  States 
Government  managed  to  get  along  with 
one  Vice  President,  who  drew  a  salary  of 
$15,000  a  year.  Any  one  of  these  vice 
presidents    of    the    Commonwealth    k 


Southern  drew  more  salary  than  all 
three  of  the  directors  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  In  addition,  there 
were  two  assistant  vice  presidents,  one 
of  whom  drew  $20,000  and  the  other 
$18,000  a  year. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Willkie  and  his  assod-^ 
ates  in  these  vast  useless  holding  com- 
panies are  opposed  to  public  generation 
or  public  distribution  of  electric  energy. 
If  they  could  have  their  way,  every  pub- 
lic power  system  in  America  would  be  de- 
stroyed (»•  taken  over  by  private  enter- 
prises. The  farmers  would  be  turned 
back  into  the  dark,  or  compelled  to  pay 
rates  they  could  not  afford,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  now  use  electricity  would  con- 
tinue to  stagger  under  the  present  bur- 
den of  overcharges,  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000  a  year. 

In  those  localities  where  public  systems 
are  in  competition  with  private  com- 
panies, as  in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
and  Seattle,  Wash.,  the  private  companies 
have  iiad  to  reduce  their  rates  to  meet 
the  competition  of  the  public  system.  But 
where  the  private  power  company  has  a 
monopoly,  and  is  free  from  the  threat  of 
competition,  it  always  imposes  exorbitant 
rates — all  the  traffic  wHl  bear. 

For  these  reasons  every  city,  town,  and 
community  should  be  served  by  some  pub- 
lic distribution  system,  'hither  v)vern- 
mental,  municipal,  or  cooperative.  If 
private  power  companies  own  the  distri- 
bution facilities,  then  arrangements 
should  be  made  to  buy  them  out  at  their 
actual  values.  If  they  refuse  to  sell,  then 
they  should  be  given  the  competition  of  a 
public  system  that  would  either  generate 
it^  own  power  or  purchase  it  wholesale 
and  then  distribute  it  at  rates  based  upon 
the  cost  of  generation,  transmissiop,  and 
distribution.  And,  as  before  stated,  where 
electricity  is  generated  by  water  power 
on  a  navigable  stream  or  its  tributaries, 
the  Federal  Government  should  own  and 
operate  the  dams  and  the  transmission 
lines,  sell  the  power  wholesale  to  the  local 
distribution  agency  to  be  distributed  at 
rates  based  upon  the  cost  of  production 
and  distribution. 

Electricity  could  be  distributed  to  the 
ultimate  consumers  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  at  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates,  or 
the  Tacoma  rates,  after  paying  all  neces- 
sary expenses,  together  with  reasonable 
returns  on  legitimate  investments.  This 
would  save  the  American  people  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000  a  year  on  their 
electric  bills,  vastly  increase  the  con- 
simiption  of  electric  energy,  as  well  as 
the  employment  of  all  kinds  of  electrical 
appliances,  electrify  the  farm  homes  of- 
the  country,  and  add  untold  billions  to  the 
Nation's  wealth. 

I  propose  to  prove  this  statement  as  I 
go  along,  taking  it  State  by  State;  and 
I  invite  the  criticism  of  any  and  every 
intelligent  person  who  is  interested  in  the 
subject. 

The  figures  used  are  compiled  from 
data  collected  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  they  are  substantially  cor- 
rect in  every  instance. 
Ai,*mM> 

In  makmg  these  comparisons  for  the 
various  States,  we  will  take  them  alpha- 
betically, beginning  with  the  State  of 
Alabama. 
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Alabama  has  an  abundance  of  water 
power  and  possesses  what  might  be 
termed  an  inexhaustible  store  of  the 
finest  soft  coal  in  the  world.  Pew  areas 
of  similar  size  ansrwhere  on  earth  are  so 
wonderfully  blessetf  The  people  of  that 
State  ought  to  enjoy  the  cheapest  elec- 
tric rates  in  the  world.  But,  with  the 
example  of  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  before 
them,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  north- 
em  hart  of  the  State  enjoying  T.  V.  A. 
power  at  T.  V.  A.  rates,  with  every  inch 
of  the  State  within  the  distribution  radius 
of  the  T.  V.  A.,  with  three  of  the  largest 
dams  on  the  Tennessee  River  Ijrlng  within 
the  State,  with  her  additional  wealth  of 
water  power  and  her  unlimited  supply 
of  coal — with  all  these  advantages  the 
people  of  Alabama  in  1938  were  over- 
charged $7,300,505  for  electricity,  accord- 
ing to' the  T.  V.  A.  ratesr$10.386,684.  ac- 
cording to  the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  rates;  or 
$8,255,215,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 
I  am  inserting  tables  at  the  end  of  these 
remarks  showing  the  overcharges,  by 
States,  in  1939. 

These  overcharges  in  1938,  according 
to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  equal  the  vjJue  of 
169,000  bales  of  cotton  at  the  price  it 
sold  on  the  market  that  year,  or  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  2,500  bales  for  every 
county  in  Alabama. 

To  visualize  what  this  means  to  the 
p^ple  of  that  State,  imagine,  if  you  can, 
the  people  of  every  county  in  that  State 
bringing  into  the  county  seat  every  year 
2.500  bales  of  cotton,  piling  it  up  in  the 
public  square,  and  delivering  it  to  the 
power  interests  as  their  annual  tribute  in 
overcharges  for  their  electric  energy, 
generated  with  Albama's  own  water 
power  or  with  her  own  coal.  Then  you 
can  understand  why  the  people  of  that 
State  are  clamoring  for  the  T.  V.  A. 
yardstick  to  be  applied  In  every  com- 
munity in  Alabama. 

During  the  year  1938  the  Alabama 
Power  Co.,  which  was  generating  elec- 
tricity with  water  power  in  Alabama  as 
yeU^  as  with  coal  at  the  Oorgas  plant 
ni^u-Jasper.  transmitted  over  into  Mis- 
sissippi and  sold  to  the  BCissi^ppi'Power 
Ck).  153,910,381  kilowatt-hours  at  4.1 
miUs  a  kilowatt-hour  wholesale,  accord- 
ing to  the  records  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  At  the  same  time  the  mu- 
nicipal system  at  Florence,  Ala.,  was  buy- 
ing its  power  frbm  the  T.  V.  A.  at  4.33 
miUs  a  kilowatt -hour  and  selling  it  to 
the  ultimate  consimfiers  at  the  standard 
T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates,  paying  all  ex- 
penses. Including  taxes  and  interests  on 
investments  and  making  a  profit  every 
year. 

This  power,  generated  with  Alabama 
water  power,  or  with  Alabama  coal,  could 
I  have  been  distributed  to  the  ultimate 
yconsiuiers  anywhere  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
^^ama  at  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates  with 
nasonable  returns  on  legitimate  invest- 
ments.  But,  of  course,  that  could  not  be 
done,  or  win  not  be  done,  as  long  as  the 
electric  consumers  of  Alabama  have  to 
pay  overcharges  to  maintain  the  gigantic 
holding  company  known  as  the  Com- 
monwealth &  Southern,  and  other  super- 
holding  companies  to  which  they  now 
pay  tribute,  with  all  their  waste,  greed, 
and  extravagance. 


JJUZONA 

Of  all  the  States  in  the  Union  where 
the  people  are  paying  "through  the  nose" 
for  their  own  electricity,  it  is  the  State 
of  Arizona. 

In  Arizona  they  have  the  Roosevelt 
Dam  on  Salt  River,  the  Coolldge  Dam  on 
the  Gila  River,  and  four  or  five  other 
public  dams,  where  electricity  is  gen- 
erated by  the  Federal  Government.  Ari- 
zona is  also  entitled  to  her  pro  rata  share 
of  the  power  generated  at  Boulder  Dam — 
the  greatest  single  power  dam  yet  com- 
pleted in  the  entire  world. 

But  during  the  former  administra- 
tion the  private  power  companies  got 
between  the  people  of  Arizona  and  tills 
great  hatural  resource,  with  the  result 
that  they  are  -paying  overcharges 
amounting  to  more  than  100  percent  on 
their  electric  bills.  As  a  result  of  these 
high  rates,  the  people  of  that  State  are 
denied  the  use  of  many  of  those  electrical 
appliances  so  necessary  for  the  comforts 
and  convenience  of  modem  homes,  as 
well  as  for  the  successful  operation  of 
modern  business  establishments. 

In  1938  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona used  417,176,000  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity,  for  which  they  paid  $7,983,960. 
Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to  them 
would  have  been  $3,664,696,  which  shows 
an  overcharge  of  $4,319,264.  Under  the 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  rates  the  cost  would  have 
been  $2,895,926,  showing  an  overcharge 
of  $5,088,034,  according  to  the  Tacoma 
rates.  Under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost 
would  have  been  $3,478,845,  which  shows 
an  overcharge,  according  to  the  Ontario 
rates,  of  $4,505,115. 

If  the  average  electric  consumer  in 
Arizona  will  take  his  canceled  bill  for  the 
preceding  month,  compare  it  with  the 
T.  V.  A.,  the  Tacoma,  or  the  Ontario  rates 
as  set  out  in  this  volume,  or  if  he  will  get 
the  National  Electric  Rate  Book,  pub- 
lished by  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
and  compare  his  rates  with  the  rates 
paid  by  the  people  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
where  they  are  also  using  Boulder  Dam 
power,  he  will  see  that  he  is  being  over- 
charged around  100  percent  for  his  elec- 
tricity produced  by  Arizona's  own  natural 
resources  every  time  he  pays  an  electric 
bill. 

ABKANSAS 

No  aVea  of  a  similar  size  anywhere  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  was  ever  more 
boimtifully  blessed  by  Nature's  lavish 
hand  than  the  territory  that  comprises 
the  State  of  Arkansas.  As  was  once 
said  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  "There  is  balm 
in  her  climate,  sublimity  in  her  scenery, 
fascination  in  her  waters,  and  wealth  in 
her  soil." 

With  a  superabundance  of  natural 
water  power;  with  ine.xhaustible  mines 
ef  the  finest  soft  coal  in  the  world;  with 
unlimited  supplies  of  oil  and  natural  gas; 
with  a  "gentle  climate  above  a  fertile  soil 
that  yields  to  the  husbandman  every 
product  of  the  Temperate  Zone";  with 
a  land  stored  with  minerals  such  as  iron 
ore,  bauxite,  manganese,  lead,  and  zinc, 
and  with  "diamonds  beneath  their 
feet" — having  the  only  diamond  rihne  in 
America — with  all  these  natural  advan- 
tages, the  people  of  Arkansas  should  en- 
joy a  measure  of  prosperity  unprece- 
dented in  all  the  annals  of  mankind. 


But,  unfortunately,  they  are  either  de- 
nied the  benefit  of  their  own  natural  re- 
sources or  unmercifully  penalized  for 
using  them. 

Arkansas  has  enough  undeveloped 
water  power  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
entire  State,  and  there  is  enough  gas 
going  to  waste  in  her  extensive  oil  and 
gas  fields  to  generate  more  electricity 
than  the  people  of  two  or  three  such 
States  could  use. 

Yet,  In  the  face  of  these  conditions, 
the  people  of  Arkansas  pay  about  the 
highest  electric  rates  of  any  State  in  the 
Union,  and  as  a  result  the  consumption 
is  held  almost  to  the  irreducible  mini- 
mum. 

During  the  year  1938,  the  people  of 
Arkansas  used  472,128,000  kilowatt-hours 
of  electricity,  for  which  they  paid  $11,- 
868,951.  Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the 
cost  would  have  been  $6,187,408.  a  differ- 
ence of  $5,681,543.  That  is  the  over- 
charge tne  people  of  Arkansas  had  to 
pay  for  their  electricity  during  the  year 
1938,  according  to  the  T.  Y.  A.  rates. 
Under  the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  rates  the  cost 
would  have  been  $4,962,367,  an  over- 
charge, according  to  the  Tacoma  rates, 
of  $6,906,584.  According  to  the  Ontario 
rates,  the  cost  would  have  been  $4,600.- 
354.  an  overcharge  of  $7,268,597,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ontario  rates. 

It  would  take  more  than  130JM)  bales 
of  cotton  a  year  to  pay  the  ovwcharges 
for  electricity  in  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
even  according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates.  That 
would  average  more  than  1,700  bales  of 
cotton  to  the  county.  And  the  tragedy 
of  it  all  is  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  farmers  of  the  State  get  no  elec- 
tricity at  all. 

The  opposition  will  no  doubt  come  back 
with  the  statement  that  the  T.  V.  A.  rates 
are  too  low;  that  the  T.  V.  A.  Is  selling 
power  below  the  cost  of  production  when 
it  sells  it  to  the  municipalities  through- 
out its  distribution  area  at  4.46  mills  a 
kilowatt-hour. 

The  records  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission show  that  in  1938  the  Arkansas 
Power  &  Light  Co.  purchased  152,817.000 
kilowatt-hours  of  firm  power  generated 
in  Louisiana  and  transmitted  into  the 
State  of  Arkansas  at  2.2  mills  a  kilowatt- 
hour,  and  that  during  that  year  the 
Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co.  bought,  all 
told,  298,522,000  kiiowatt-hours  of  elec- 
tricity—more than  half  the  amount  used 
in  the  State  that  year— and  had  it  laid 
down  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  at  an 
average  of  2.6  mills  a  kUowatt-hour 
wholesale,  or  just  about  one-half  the  rate 
the  mlmicipalities  and  cooperative  power 
associations  throughout  the  T.  V.  A.  area 
paid  wholesale  for  the  power  they  bought 
from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

This  power  could  have  been  delivered 
to  the  ultimate  consumers  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas  at  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates 
without  one  dollar's  loss,  but  with  ample 
returns  on  legitimate  investments. 

Unless  they  get  some  relief  through  the 
Federal  Government  or  some  other  public 
agency,  the  people  of  Arkansas  will  prob- 
ably continue  in  this  bondage  for  all  time 
to  come. 

Electricity  could  be  generated  with  the 
gas  that  is  going  to  waste  in  Arkansas — 
evaporating  into  thin  air  it  could  be  gen- 
erated by  her  water  power  that  is  now 
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running  waste  and  wanton  to  the  sea, 
and  distributed  tc  every  home  ^  that 
State,  including  ev(;ry  farm  home,  and  to 
ev^  business  establishment,  at  tt^ 
Tj  V.  A.  yardstick  rates,  with  ample  reX 
turns  on  legitimate  investments.  That 
would  save  the  people  of  Arkansas  an  an- 
nual overcharge  ranging  from  $5,680,000, 
according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  to  $7,268,- 
000.  according  to  ;he  Ontario  rates,  or 
the  value  of  1,700  l)ales  of  cotton,  on  an 
average,  for  every  county  in  the  State. 

If  electricity  weie  supplied  to  all  the 
people  of  Arkansas  at  these  yardstick 
rates,  or  at  rates  based  upon  the  cost  of 
generation,  transmission,  and  distribu- 
tion, with  only  rea.sonable  returns  on  le- 
gitimate investmen'yS,  the  consumption  of 
electricity  would  increase  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  State  would  take  on  new 
life,  the  people  would  become  inspired 
with  renewed  hope,  and  Arkansas  would 
move  into  a  new  era  of  progress,  content- 
ment, and  prosperity  the  like  of  which  her 
people  have  never  kiiown. 

CAUVaUflA 

One  of  the  chief  battlegrounds  in  the 
struggle  for  cheap  electricity  during  the 
last  20  years  has  been  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  public  powei  plant  at  Los  Angeles, 
which  has  led  in  ,this  fight,  has  been 
largely  responsible  "for  the  reduction  in 
light  and  power  rates  throughout  the 
entire  State.  , 

During  the  year  1938  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers of  electricity  in  California  used 
8,177.854,000  kilow£.tt-hours  of  electricity, 
for  which  they  ptiid  $152,273,910.  But 
owing  to  the  high  rates  outside  of  the 
city  of  Los  Anne'es.  the  overcharges  for 
the  State  amounted  to  more  than  $30,- 
000.000. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  of  this 
electricity  would  have  been  $119,331,903, 
or  $32  942  007  less  than  they  actually 
paid.  Under  the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost 
would  have  been  $9C.331.778,  or  $56,942.- 
132  less;  while  under  the  Ontario  rates 
the  cost  would  have  been  $111,935,916,  or 
$40,337,994  less  than  they  actually  paid. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  public  system 
In  Los  Angeles,  which  has  brought  cheap 
electricity  to  the  people  of  that  great 
metropolitan  area  and  the  influences  it 
has  exerted  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
State,  the  overcharges  would  have 
amounted  to  mote  than  $100,000,000  a 
year. 

When  Boulder  Dam  was  constructed, 
instead  of  creating;  an  authority,  such  as 
we  did  on  the  Tennessee  River,  the  ad- 
ministraticn  then  in  power  made  a  con- 
tract to  sell  a  larg?  portion  of  the  energy 
developed  at  Boulder  Dam  to  private 
power  companies  without  any  limit  as  to 
the  rates  that  could  be  charged  the  ulti- 
mate consumers. 

The  result  is  tbat  while  this  power  is 
laid  down  wholesale  in  Los  Angeles  and 
other  points  in  southern  California,  at  a 
cost  of  about  4  mills  a  kilowatt-hour,  the 
city  of  Los  Angelas  distributes  it  to  her 
consumers  at  rat^s  far  below  the  rates 
charged  by  the  private  power  companies. 

At  the  same  time,  Los  Angeles  is 
gradually  paying  out  her  plant  and  dis- 
tribution system.  When  it  is  paid  for. 
the  people  of  Los  Angeles  will  own  it,  and 
rates  may  again  be  reduced — to  the  Ir- 


reducible minimum — while  the  i>eople 
paying  this  tritmte  to  the  private  power 
companies  in  the  State  will  probably 
never  get  out  from  under  the  load. 
Private  power  companies  never  amortize 
ihcir  investment  and  will,  no  doubt,  con- 
tinue to  exact  this  tribute  indefinitely. 

AtxSan  Francisco  private  power  inter- 
ests, ih  violation  of  the  Raker  Act.  got 
control  dl  the  power  generated  at  the 
Hetch  Hetcl^  project  and  continued  to 
exact  their  tzibute  in  overcharges  until 
this  administration  called  a  halt  and 
demanded  that  the  iaw  be  complied  with. 

The  power  interest^\%re  attempting  to 
do  the  same  thing  in  the  Central  Valley 
and  at  every  other  project^hat  supplies 
electricity  to  th2  people  of  CaLUfornia.  If 
they  should  succeed  in  getting  complete 
control  of  Boulder  Dam.  the  Qetch 
Hetchy.  and  the  Central  Valley  projects, 
and  in  destroying  the  public  systeihs^ 
throughout  the  State,  they  would  then 
levy  tributes  upon  the  pacple  of  Cali- 
fornia in  overcharges  for  electric  eittrgy 
that  would  range  far  above  $100,000,000 
a  year. 

Remember  also  that  California  has  one 
of  the  finest'  oil  and  gas  fields  In  the 
world.  Electricity  could  l>e  generated 
with  oil  or  gas  produced  in  California, 
and  distributed  throughout  the  entire 
State,  at  the  Los  Angeles  rates,  the 
T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates,  the  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  rates,  or  the  Ontario  rates,  with- 
out loss  on  legitimate  investments. 

I  understand  the  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia refused  to  join  this  unholy  alliance, 
as  did  several  others. 

COLOKAOO 

Dining  the  year  1938  the  people  of 
Colorado  used  581.891,000  kUowatt-hours 
of  electricity,  for  which  they  paid 
$17302.306. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates,  the 
cost  would  have  been  $9,269,371,  or 
$8,532,935  less;  under  the  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  rates,  the  cost  would  have  been 
$7344.875,  or  $10,257,431  less;  and  under 
the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would  have 
been  $8,203,424,  or  $9,598,882  less. 

Colorado  has  an  abundance  of  water 
power,  and  the  State  is  underlaid^  with 
rich  beds  of  the  finest  coal.  This  elec- 
tricity could  be  generated  with  Colorado 
water  power,  or  with  Colorado  coal,  and 
distributed  to  every  home.  Including 
every  farm  home,  and  to  every  business 
enterprise  in  Colorado,  at  the  T.  V.  A. 
yardstick  rates,  the  Tacoma  rates,  or  the 
Ontario  rates,  with  reasonable  returns  on 
legitimate  investments.  But.  of  course, 
that  cannot  be  done  as  long  as  these  su- 
perholding  companies,  which  are  pyra- 
mided upon  the  private  power  companies 
in  that  area,  impose  these  overcharges 
and  exact  these  enormous  tributes  from 
the  helpless  consumers  of  electric  lights 
^  and  power  throughout  the  State  of  Cob- 
rado. 

The  people  of  Colorado  Springs  enjoy 
about  the  lowest  light  and  power  rates  in 
that  section  of  the  country.  Colorado 
Springs  owns  its  light  and  power  system, 
which,  in  1938.  was  valued  at  $3,880,065. 
During  that  year  the  plant  generated 
and  distributed  32,386,760  kilowatt- hours 
of  electricity,  of  which  station  use  and 
line  losses  amounted  to  5,673.715  kilo- 
watt-hours, leaving  26.713.045  kilowatt- 
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hours,  which  wms  distributed  for  a  total  ~ 
revenue  of  $806,572.  Total  operating  ex- 
Iteoaes  amounted  to  $275,617.  leaving  m 
gross  annual  profit  of  $530,955.  The  sys- 
tem paid,  in  Ueu  of  taxes,  $97,726.  and 
gave  to  the  city  cash  donations  of  $85,- 
000,  making  a  total  of  $182,726,  w^ph, 
taken  from  the  gross  annual  profit  of 
$530,955.  left  a  balance  of  $348,229.  Ibis 
would  pay  6  percent  oa  the  mtire  invest- 
ment and  still  leave  a  balance  of  $115.- 
425.10. 

The  same  thing  could  be  done  by  other 
cities,  towns,  and  conmiunities  through- 
out Colorado. 

OUM  MBCTICUT 

There  are  few  States  in  the  Union  to 
which  the  people  bear  a  heavier  propor- 
tionate burden  in  the  overcharges  ttiey 
pay  for  electric  lights  and  power  than  in 
the  SUte  Df  Connecticut 

The  electric  consumers  in  the  State  of 
^Connecticut  during  the  year  1938  used 
1^^372,000  kilowatt-hours  of  electric  ' 
energy,  for  which  they  paid  $38,986,091. 
Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $21,380,153.  showing  an  over- 
charge of  117,605.938.  Under  the  Ta- 
coma, Wash.,  rates  the  cost  would  have 
been  $16,491,690,  or  $22,494,401  less;  Un- 
der the  Ontario  rates.  $18,725,507.  or 
$20,260,584  less  than  they  actually,  paid 
for  it. 

If  we  could  develop  the  water  power  on 
the  Connecticut  River  and  distribute  it 
throughout  that  area  at  the  yardstick 
rates,  it  would  force  reductions  in  Con- 
necticut that  would  wipe  out  these  over- 
charges, increase  the  consumption  of 
electric  energy,  and  permit  the  people  of 
that  State  to  enjoy  a  more  hberal  use  of 
electrical  appliances. 

Residential  consumers  of  electricity 
alone  in  Connecticut  were  overcharged 
from  $7,126,000  in  1938.  according  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates,  to  $9,825,000.  according  to 
the  Ontario  rates;  the  conomercial  con- 
sumers in  that  State  are  overcharged 
from  $6,158,000.  according  to  the  T.  V.  A. 
rates,  to  $6,934,000,  according  to  the  Ta- 
coma. Wash.,  rates;  and  the  industrial 
consimiers  are  overcharged  from  $4,321.- 
000  a  year,  according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates, 
to  $4,955,000  a  year,  according  to  the 
Teicoma  rates;  and  the  tables  I  am  in- 
serting show  Uttle  improvement  in  1939. 

Connecticut  has  no  coal,  no  gas,  and 
no  oil.  Her  people  must  depend  ujwn 
their  water  power  for  relief  from  these 
overcharges.  Yet  these  selfish  interests 
have  done  eversrthing  they  possibly  could^^^ 
to  prevent  that  development  in  order 
that  they  might  continue  to  wring  these 
exorbitant  profits  from  the  helpless  con- 
siuners  of  that  State. ' 

Connecticut  has  examples  of  public 
ownership  which  bear  out  every  conten- 
tion made  here  as  to  these  overcharges. 
For  instance.  ,the  city  of  Norwich.  Conn„ 
owns  her  own  plant  and  distribution  sys- 
tem, valued  at  $3,556,852.  Durmg  the 
year  1938  this  public  system  m  Ncrwlcn 
generated  and  distr  buted  17,351,398  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electric  energy,  which  it 
scld  for  $530,946.  The  operating  ex- 
penses amounted  to  $273,423,  which  in- 
cluded all  items  of  cost  chargeable  to 
operation  except  interest  and  deprecia- 
tion, and,  after  giving  to  the  city  $2i)61 
worth  of  free  services,  the  Norwich  system 
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turnsd  in  to  the  city  treasury  as  cash  do- 
nations $235,000.  and  yet  Norwich  has 
among  the  lowest  rates  to  be  found  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  as  shown  by  the 
records  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. 

DELAWARE 

While  Delaware  is  one  of  the  smallest 
States  in  the  Union  and  lies  within  easy 
reach  of  a  great  wealth  of  hydroelectric 
power,  its  overcharges  run  around  100 
percent  for  all  classes  of  service.  For  in- 
stance, in  1938  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  used  189,493.000  kilowatt-hours 
of  electricity  for  which  they  paid  $4,451.- 
948.  Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  it  would 
have  cost  $2,446,496.  showing  an  over- 
charge of  $2,005,452,  according  to  the  T. 
V.  A.  rates.  The  overcharges  according 
to  the  Tacoma.  Wash.,  rates  were  $2,465.- 
079;  and  according  to  the  Ontario  rates, 
$2,253,569. 

Both  the  residential  and  commercial 
consumers  throughout  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware were  overcharged  on  an  average  of 
more  than  100  percent;  consumption  was 
held  down  to  the  minimum,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  deprived  of  the  use  of  sufBcient 
electrical  appliances. to  enable  them  to 
enjoy  the  real  benefits  that  cheap  elec- 
tricity affords. 

DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA 

Even  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
we  have  forced  down  light  and  power 
rates  below  what  they  are  in  any  of  the 
surrounding  States  and  where  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  private  power  companies 
Shielded  64  percent  last  year,  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  overcharged 
In  1938  from  $3,025,477,  according  to  the 
^TTV.  A.  rates,  to  $4,552,220.  under  the 
Tacoma.  Wash.,  rates,  although  they  pur- 
chased power  generated  by  a  private  com- 
pany on  the  Susquehanna  Riveri  trans- 
mitted into  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
sold  at  wholesale  at  about  2  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

These  rates  could  be  reduced  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates,  the  Tacoma  rates, 
or  the  Ontario  rates  in  every  bracket  and 
for  all  classes  of  service  without,  in  any 
way  impairing  legitimate  Investments. 
Hiat  should  be  done  now,  and  the  water- 
power  on  the  Potomac  River  should  be 
developed.  The  Nation's  Capital  should 
lead  the  way  In  this  onward  march  of 
mcdarn  progress. 

rLOBIDA 

Turning  now  to  Florida,  we  find  that 
during  the  year  1938  the  people  of  that 
State  used  822,238,000  kilowatt-hours  of 
eleotridty.  for  which  they  paid  $28,347,- 
451.  Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost 
would  have  been  $12,851,303.  which  shows 
an  overcharge,  according  to  those  rates, 
of  $15,496,148.  Under  the  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  rates  the  cost  would  have  been 
$10,873,163.  which  shows  an  overcharge 
for  that  year,  recording  to  the  Tacoma 
rates,  of  $17,474,288.  Under  the  Ontario 
rates  the  cost  would  have  been  $11,089,- 
603,  which  shows  an  overcharge,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ontario  rates,  of  $17,257,848. 

The  overcharges  for  the  residential 
consumers  alone  in  the  State  of  Florida 
during  that  year  amounted  to  $6,402,502, 
Jiccording  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates.  $7,389,354, 
according  to  the  Tacoma  rates,  and 
$8,027,197,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 
While  the  overcharges  for  the  commer- 


cial consumers,  the  merchants,  hotel, 
restaurant,  and  filling-station  operators 
and  others  who  pay  commercial  rates 
amounted  to  $6,325,468,  according  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates,  $6,222,782,  according  to  the 
Tacoma  rates,  and  $6,643,795  according 
to  the  Ontario  rates.  During  the  same 
year  the  industrial  consumers  of  Florida 
were  overcharged  $2,7'68.178,  according  to 
the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  $3,862,152.  according  to 
the  Tacoma  rates,  and  $2,586,856,  ac- 
cording to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Electricity  can  be  generated  with  coal, 
oil,  or  gas  and  distributed  to  the  ultimate 
consumers  throughout  the  entire  State 
of  Florida  at  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the  Ta- 
coma rates,  or  the  Ontario  rates  without 
loss  on  legitimate  investments. 

This  is  clearly  proved  by  the  splendid 
examples  of  municipal  ownership  of  light 
and  power  systems  in  Florida.  For  in- 
stance, Jacksonville,  a  city  of  140,000 
population,  has  one  of  the  outstanding 
municipal,  light  and  power  systems  in 
America.  During  the  year  1938  it  gen- 
erated and  sold  138,415,000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers in  Jacksonville  for  a  total  of 
$3,494,608,  or  an  average  of  2V2  cents  a 
kilowatt-hour. 

Operating  expenses  of  the  Jacksonville 
system  amounted  to  81,266.527,  which, 
taken  from  the  total  revenues,  left  a  gross 
annual  profit  of  $2,228,081.  After  pay- 
ing interest  on  the  indebtedness,  and  tak- 
ing care  of  depreciation,  the  Jacksonville 
light  and  power  system  paid  in  taxes  for 
the  year  $48,839,  and  then  turned  into  the 
city  treasury  as  cash  donations  $1,866,- 
692 — or  more  than  one-half  the  amount 
of  the  gross  annual  revenues.  This  made 
their  electricity  really  cost  the  people 
of  Jacksonville  less  per  kilowatt-hour 
than  it  costs  the  ultimate  consumers  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley  area,  in  Tacoma, 
Wfesh.,  or  throughout  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  Canada. 

And  remember  that  Jacksonville  pro- 
duces this  electricity  with  steam  and  has 
to  bring  her  fuel  from  some  other  State. 

The  town  of  Bartow,  which  has.  a 
population  of  only  6,000,  has  a  municipal 
light  and  power  system,  P  generates  its 
electricity  by  steam,  and.  like  Jackson- 
ville, has  to  import  its  fuel  from  some 
other  State.  During  the  year  1938  it 
generated  and  sold  3,906,500  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity — gave  the  city  in  free 
services  13,925  kilowatt-hours,  and  sold  ' 
the  balance  to  the  consumers  of  Bartow 
for  $116,750 — or  approximately  3  cents 
a  kilowatt-hour.  Operating  expenses 
'amounted  to  $29,663,  leaving  a  gross  an- 
nual profit  of  $87,087.  After  paying  in- 
terest on  its  indebtedness,  taking  care  of 
depreciation,  and  so  forth,  it  paid  in  taxes 
$1,703  and  gave  the  city  In  cash  dona- 
tions $77,841— or  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  gross  revenues. 

This  really  made  their  electricity  cost 
the  people  of  Bartow  less  per  kilo- 
watt-hour than  1^  paid  for  It  by  the  ulti- 
mate consumers  in  the  T.  V.  A.  area  or  in 
Tacoma  or  Ontario. 

The  same  thing  could  be  done  in  every 
other  municipality  of  any  size  in  the 
United  States. 

CEOSCIA 

Of  all  States  that  ought  to  enjoy  cheap 
electric  rates,  it  is  the  State  of  Georgia. 


She  has  within  her  boundaries  the  great- 
est wealth  of  undeveloped  water  power 
of  almost  any  State  in  the  Union,  while 
some  of  the  largest  dams  on  the  Tennes- 
see River  are  near  her  northern  bound- 
ary. 

Yet  in  1938  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  were  overcharged  $11,026,411,  ac- 
cording to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates;  $14,218,978, 
according  to  the  Tacoma  rates;  and  $12,- 
574,914.  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

The  results  of  these  high  rates  are  that 
the  consumption  of  electricity  is  held  al- 
most to  the  minimum,  and  the  people 
are  denied  the.  use  of  those  electrical  ap- 
pliances necessary  for  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  modern  homes  and  the 
successful  operation  of  modern  business 
,  establishments. 

Electricity  could  be  generated  by  either 
steam  or  water. power,  and  distributed 
throughout  every  community  in  the  State 
of  Georgia  at  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the 
Tacoma  rates,  or  the  Ontario  rates,  after 
paying  all  overhead  expenses  and  allow- 
ing reasonable  returns  on  legitinaate  in- 
vestments. 

For  instance,  at  Cordele,  Ga..  there  is  a 
publicly  owned  light  and  power  system 
that  serves  the  people  of  the  entire  county 
at  lower  rates  than  the  people  through- 
out the  State  have  to  pay  who  get  their 
electricity  from  private  power  companies. 
It  is  valued  at  about  $2,000,000. 

During  the  year  1938.  this  plant  gener-. 
ated  and  sold  22,447,225  kilcwatt-hours 
of  electricity,  foY  which  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers paid  a  total  of  $194,538,  or  an 
average  of  9  mills  a  kilowatt- hour.  The 
total  operating  expenses  amounted  to 
$53,623.  which  left  a  gross  annual  profit 
of  $141,915  to  take  care  of  the  taxes,  in- 
terest, depreciations,  and  so  forth.  ■ 

Cordele  has  about  the  lowest  light  and 
power  rates  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  As 
I  said,  the  average  rate  at  which  energy 
was  sold  to  the  ultimate  consumers  was 
9  mills  a  kilowatt-hour. 

The  same  thing  could  be  done  in  any 
other  city  of  the  size  of  Cordele,  anywhere 
In  the  United  States.  In  fact,  power  can 
be  generated  with  coal  or  oil  anjnwhere 
in  Georgia,  and  distributed  below  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates,  provided  the  people  are 
given  the  benefit  of  the  profits. 

IDAHO 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  used  585,330,000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity,  for  which  they  paid 
$8,475,119.  Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the 
cost  would  have  been  $4,978,110,  which 
shows  an  overcharge,  according  to  those 
rates,  of  $3,497,000.  Under  the  Tacoma 
rates  the  cost  would  have  been  $3,927,547, 
showing  an  overcharge,  according  to  the 
Tacoma  rates,  of  $4,547,572.  Under  the 
Ontario  rates  the  cost  would  have  been 
$4,572,773,  shewing  an  overcharge,  ac- 
cording to  those  rates,  of  $3,902,346. 

Yet  Idaho  Is  blessed  with  potential 
water  power  beyond  almost  any  other 
area  of  its  size  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
America, 

Electricity  could  be  generated  with 
Idaho  water  power,  and  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  State  at  the  T.  V.  A. 
rates,  the  Tacoma  rates,  or  the  Ontario 
rates,  after  paying  all  expenses,  including 
Interest,  taxes,  depreciation  costs,  and 
reasonable  returns  on  legitimate  invest- 
ments. 
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During  the  year  1938  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers of  electricity  In  Illinois — the 
people  who  pay  the  bills— used  6,936,786,- 
000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for 
which  they  paid  $161,177,634. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $91,662,377.  which  shows  that, 
according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  they  were 
overcharged  $69,91f-,257.  Under  the  Ta- 
coma rates  the  ccst  would  have  been 
$75,697,361,  or  $85,^.:80,273  less  than  they 
actually  paid  for  it.  Under  the  Ontario 
rates  the  cost  would  have  been  $81,442.- 
691.  or  $79,735,032  less  than  they  paid 
for  it. 

During  that  same  year  1938  the  State 
of  Illinois  produced  41,792,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  which,  on  the  present  market, 
would  bring  about  70  cents  a  bushel,  or 
$29,254,400. 

In  other  words,  the  people  of  Illinois 
during  the  year  1938  were  overcharged 
for  their  electiic  lights  and  power  more 
than  twice  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop 
of  the  entire  State'. 

The  residential  consumers  alone  in 
Illinois  were  overcharged  $21,944,322  In 
1938,  according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates; 
$27,949,546.  according  to  the  Tacoma 
rates;  and  $31,765,950,  according  to  the 
Ontario  rates,  or  more  than  the  value 
of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  entire  State  for 
that  year.  , 

The  commercial  consumers — the  mer- 
chants, hotel,  restaurant,  barber-shop, 
and  filling-station  operators,  profes- 
sional men.  an*i  others  who  pay  commer- 
cial rates  for  theii  electric  energy — were 
overcharged  more  than  $23,000,000  for 
their  electricity  curing  the  year  1938. 

Yet  the  people  in  Illinois  should  enjoy 
the  lowest  electric  rates  to  be  found  in 
America.  Electricity  can  be  generated 
with  Illinois  coal  or  Illinois  water  power 
and  distributed  throughout  the  entire 
State  at  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the  Tacoma 
rates,  or  the  Ontario  rates  after  passing 
all  expenses.  Inciuding  taxes,  interest, 
depreciation  costs,  operating  expenses, 
and  reasonable  returns  on  legitimate 
investments. 

Here  Is  the  positive  proof  of  that  state- 
ment. The  city  of  Springfield,  111.,  owns 
and  operates  its  own  light  and  pou'er 
system.  During  the  year  1938  it  gener- 
ated and  distributed  $925,2£4  worth  of 
electricity  at  an  average  cost  of  1.5  cents 
a  kilowatt-hour,  which  is  less  than  the 
national  average  for  that  year.  The 
average  cost  of  T.  V.  A.  power  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumers  during  the  n^onth  of 
May  1940  was  1.3'=  cents  a  kilowatt-hour. 

Operating  exjjfnses  of  the  Springfield 
.system  amounted  to  $546,279.  showing  a 
gross  annual  pre  fit  of  $379,015.  After 
making  cash  done  tions  and  contributions 
of  free  service  to  the  city  amounting  to 
$77,720.  it  still  hed  ^  balance  of  $301,295 
with  which  to  take  care  of  the  interest 
and  depreciation 

Springfield  can  distribute  electricity 
to  the  ultimate  users  in  all  classes  of 
service  at  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the  Ontario 
rates,  or  the  Tacoma  rates,  pay  all  op- 
erating expenses,  Interest,  taxes,  depre- 
ciation costs,  and  still  make  a  reasonable 
return  on  her  investment.  The  same 
thing  could  be  done  in  every  other  city, 
.  town,  and  community  in  the  State  of 
minois. 


Yet  the  people  of  Illinois,  the  users  of 
electricity,  the  people  who  pay  the  final 
bills,  paid  overcharges  for  their  electric 
energy  during  the  year  1938,  ranging 
from  $69,915,257,  according  to  the 
T.  V.  A,  rates,  to  $81,442,602,  according 
to  the  Tacoma  rates. 

As  I  have  said  before,  this  tribute 
amounts  to  more  than  the  Indemnity 
which  Germany  imposed  on  Prance 
after  her  conquest  in  the  War  of  1871. 
Germany  Imposed  on  Prance  an  in- 
demnity of  $1,000,000,000.  which  the 
French  people  paid  within  30  years.  In 
30  years  these  overcharges  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  alone  would  amount  to  more 
than  $2,000,000,000.  or  more  than  twice 
the  Indemnity  the  French  people  were 
required  to  pay  at  the  end  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War. 

INDLAMA 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of 
Indiana  used  2.476,349,000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  for  which  they  paid 
$58,634,803.  Under  the  T.  V;  A.  rates 
the  cost  would  have  been  $34,524,525, 
or  $24,110,278  less  than  they  actually 
paid.  Under  the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost 
would  have  been  $28,308,885.  or  $30,- 
325.915  less;  and  under  the  Ontario 
rates  the  cost  would  have  been  $31,- 
326,109,  or  $27,308,694  less.  During  the 
year  1938  the  State  of  Indiana  pro- 
duced 28.848.000  bushels  of  wheat,  which 
sold  that  year  on  an  Average  at  about 
60  cents  a  bushel,  or  a  total  of  $17,- 
308,800.  Therefore  the  people  of  Iii- 
diana  paid  in  overcharges  for  electric 
light  and-  power  alone  in  1938  from 
$7,000,000  to  $13,000,000  more  than  the 
value  of  her  entire  wheat  crop. 

In  other  words,  if  every  bushel  of  wheat 
grown  in  every  county  in  Indiana  in  1938 
were  hauled  in  to  the  capital  and  piled  up 
in  the  public  square,  to  be  given  as  tribute 
to  the  private-power  interest,  it  still 
would  not  pay  the  overcharges  Imposed 
upon  the  people  of  Indiana  for  electric 
light  smd  power  for  that  1  year. 

The  records  of  the  municipal  power 
systems  throughout  the  State  of  Indiana 
show  that  electricity  can  be  generated 
anywhere  in  that  State  and  distributed 
at  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the  Ontario  rates, 
or  the  Tacoma  rates,  after  paying  all 
expenses,  including  taxes,  replacement 
costs,  and  reasonable  returns  on  legiti- 
mate investments. 

For  Instance,  the  public  plant  at  Rich- 
mond, Ind..  during  the  year  1938.  gener- 
ated and  distributed  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers of  all  classes  of  service  electricity 
to  the  value  of  $778,813.  at  an  average 
cost  to  the  ulUmate  consumer  of  1.8 
cents  a  kilowatt-hour.  The  operating 
expenses  amounted  to  $293,566,  leaving 
a  gross  annual  profit  of  $484,747  to  take 
care  of  taxes,  interest,  and  depreciation, 
the  balance  to  be  turned  in  to  the  city 
treasury  as  cash  donations. 

If  the  consumers  were  given  the  benefit 
of  these  net  profits  in  rate  reductions, 
electricity  could  be  supplied  to  the  people 
of  Richmond  at  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the 
Tacoma  rates,  or  the  Ontario  rates,  after 
taking  care  of  all  expenses,  including 
taxes,  depreciation,  and  interest  oa  the 
investment. 

An  investigation  of  the  record  shows 
that  the  same  condition  prevails  in  every 
community  where  there  is  a  munidpid 


light  and  power  system  In  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

Electricity  could  be  generated  any- 
where in  Indiana,  with  coal  produced  in 
Indiana,  and  distributed  at  the  T.  V.  A. 
rates,  the  Ontario  rates,  or  the  Tacoma 
rates,  without  loss  to  legitimate  Investors. 

Yet  the  people  of  Indiana  pay  an  an- 
nual overcharge  for  their  electricity 
ranging  from  $24,110  278.  according  to 
the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  to  $30,325,915,  accord- 
ing^ to  the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  rates. 

IOWA 

During  the  year  1938  the  electric  con- 
sumers of  Iowa  used  1.212.592,000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  $32,676,846.  Under  the  T.  V.  A. 
rates  the  cost  would  have  been  $18,215.- 
249.  or  $14,461,697  less  than  they  actually 
paid  for  It.  Under  the  Tacoma  rates 
the  cost  would  have  been  $15,230,461,  or 
$17,446,385  lessr  and  under  the  Ontario 
rates  the  cost  would  have  been  $16,221,- 
662,  or  $16,455,184  less  than  they  actually 
paid  for  it. 

The  records  of  the  municipal  light  and 
power  systems  throughout  the  State  of 
Iowa  show  that  If  they  would  eliminate 
the  profits  they  usually  turn  Into  the 
city  treasury  in  the  way  of  cash  contri- 
butions, they  could  generate  and  distrib- 
ute electricity  anywhere  in  the  State 
of  Iowa  at  either  the  T.  V.  A.,  the  Ta- 
coma, or  the  Ontario  rates. 

During  the  year  1938  com  sold  In  the 
State  of  Iowa  at  50  cents  a  Imshel. 
Therefore  it  would  have  taken  more 
than  28.000.000  bushels  to  have  paid 
these  overcharges  for  1  year,  or  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  280,000  bushels  to  each 
of  the  99  counties. 

If  the  people  of  Iowa  had  been  required 
to  bring  in  280,000  bushels  of  com  from 
each  and  every  county  and  pile  it  up  on 
the  public  square  as  their  tribute  to  the 
power  interest,  it  would  have  been  in- 
sufficient to  pay  the  overcharges  for  elec- 
tricity which  they  were  compelled  to  pay 
during  the  year  1938,  and  for  which  they 
got  nothing  in  return, 

KANSAS 

In  1938  the  people  of  Kansas  used 
952,000,000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity, 
for  which  they  paid  $24,692,000.  Under 
the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would  have 
been  $13,918,000,  or  $10,774,000  less;  un- 
der the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost  would  have 
been  $11,483,000.  or  $13,209,000  less;  and 
under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $12,448,000,  or  $12,244,000  less 
than  they  actually  paid  for  it. 

This  power  could  be  generated  with 
gas,  oil,  or  coal  produced  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  and  distributed  to  every  nook  and 
corner  of  that  State  at  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the 
Tacoma  rates,  or  the  Ontario  rates,  and 
still  yield  reasonable  returns  on  legitimate 
investments  after  paying  all  expenses. 
Including  taxes,  Interest,  and  depreciation 
costs. 

Kansas  City,  Kans.,  has  one  of  the  fin- 
est public  light  and  power .  systems  in 
America  and  supplies  electricity  to  its 
customers  at  rates  below  the  average  for 
the  State.  During  the  year  1938  its  rev- 
enues for  electricity  amounted  to  $2,266,- 
618,  or  1.4  cenU  a  kilowatt-hour  for  aU 
classes  of  service. 

Remember  that  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  for 
all  classes  of  service  during  the  month 
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of  May  1940  amounted  to  1.34  cents  a 
kilowatt-hour. 

The  operating  expenses  of  this  Kansas 
City  public  power  system  during  the  year 
1938  amounted  to  $1,323,292.  which,  taken 
from  the  total  revenues  of  $2,266,618,  left 
a  gross  annual  profit  of  $943,326,  or  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  total  revenues. 

Kansas  City  could  reduce  her  rates  be- 
low the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the  Ontario  rates, 
or  the  Tacoma  rates  and  still  pay  all 
operating  expenses,  including  taxes,  de- 
preciation costs,  and  a  reasonable  return 
on  her  investment. 

The  same  thing  could  be  done  by  all  the 
municipally  owned  light  and  power  sys- 
tems throughout  the  State  and  could  be 
done  by  the  private  power  interests  if 
they  would  eliminate  the  expense  of  the 
useless  holding  companies,  squeeze  the 
water  out  of  their  capital  structures,  and 
generate  and  distribute  electricity  at  rates 
based  upon  the  actual  cost  of  generation, 
transmission,  and  distribution,  with  only 
reasonable  returns  on  legitimate  invest- 
ments. 

During  the  year  1938  wheat  sold  in  the 
State  of  Kansas  at  60  cents  a  bushel. 
This  overcharge  of  $10,774,000,  according 
to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  lyas  equal  to  the 
value  of  more  than  17.000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  or  an  average  of  more  than  160,000 
bushels  to  each  1  of  the  105  counties  in 
the  State. 

KENTUCKT 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of 
Kentucky  used  934,158,000  kilowatt-hours 
of  electricity,  for  which  they  paid  $22,- 
653,000.  Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the 
cost  would  have  been  $13,649,000,  or  $8.- 
914.000  less.  Under  the  Tacoma  rates 
the  cost  would  have  been  $11,043,500,  or 
$11,520,000  less;  and  under  the  Ontario 
rates  the  cost  would  have  been  $12,527,- 
000,  or  $10,036,000  less  than  they  actu- 
ally paid. 

Yet  no  State  in  the  Union  is  more 
abundantly  supplied  with  natural  water 
,  power  or  with  coal,  gas,  and  oil  deposits 
than  is  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

This  electricity  could  have  been  gen- 
erated and  distributed  throughout  the 
entire  Stat^,  even  below  the  T.  V.  A. 
rates,  the  Ontario  rates  or  the  Tacoma 
rates,  and  still  have  yielded  reasonable 
returns  on  legitimate  investments.  Yet 
the  people  of  Ktentucky  were  compelled 
to  pay  these  exorbitant  overcharges, 
ranging  from  $8,914,000  a  year,  according ' 
to  theT.  V.  A.  rates,  to  $11,520,000,  ac- 
cording to  the  Tacoma  rates. 

During  the  year  1938  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky   produced    8,700,000    bushels    of 
wheat,  which  brought  on  an  average  of 
.  about  60  cents  a  bushel. 

Every  grain  of  that  wheat,  sold  at  the 
market  price  in  1938.  or  sold  at  the  mar- 
ket price  today,  would  not  have  paid  the 
overcharges  for  the  electric  energy  used 
In  the  State  of  Kentucky  during  that 
year. 

It  would  have  taken  at  least  14,856,000 
bushels  or  an  average  of  more  than  123,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  county. 

LOCISUNA 

With  the  probable  exception  of  the 
States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Arkansas, 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  pay 
the  highest  rates  for  electric  lights  and 
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power  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  when 
their  rates  should  be  the  lowest. 

In  1938  the  people  of  Louisiana  used 
939,577,000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity, 
for  wliich  they  paid  $20,716,000.  Under 
the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  woujd  have 
been  $11,253,000,  or  $9,463,000  less;  under 
the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost  would  have 
been  $8,861,000,  or  $11,855,000  less;  while 
undefl:  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $10,305,000,  or  $10,411,000  less 
than  they  actually  paid  for  it. 

The  records  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission show  that^uring  the  year  1938 
the  Louisiana  Power  &  Light  Co.  sold  152,- 
817,000  kilowatt-hours  of  firm  power 
wholesale  to  the  Arkansas  Power  &  Light 
Co.,  laid  down  in  the  State  of  Arkansas 
at  2.2  mills  a  kllowatt-bour. 

This  power  was  generated  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana  with  Louisiana  gas  or  oil, 
transmitted  Into  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
and  sold  for  less  than  one-half  the  rate 
at  which  the  T.  V.  A.  sells  power  whole- 
sale to  the -municipalities  and  coopera- 
tive associations  throughout  its  distribu- 
tion radius. 

This  electricity  could  have  been  distrib- 
uted to  the  people  of  Louisiana  below  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates,  the  Ontario  rates,  or  the 
Tacoma  rates,  and'  still  have  provided 
revenue  to  meet  all  the  expenses,  to- 
gether with  reasonable  returns  on  legit- 
imate investments.  But,  instead,  the 
people  of  Louisiana  were  compelled  to 
pay  annual  overcharges  for  their  own 
electricity  generated  with  their  own  gas 
and  oil,  ranging  from  $8,914,000,  accord- 
ing to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  to  $11,520,000, 
according  to  the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  rates. 
As  a  result,  the  average  consumption  was 
held  to  the  minimum,  and  the  people  of 
that  State  were  denied  the  use  of  many 
of  those  electrical  appliances  so  neces- 
sary for  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  a  ttiodem  home  ot  for  the  successful 
operation  of  a  modern  business  estab- 
lishment. 

It  would  have  taken  more  than  200,000 
bales  of  cotton,  or  an  average  of  more 
than  3,000  bales  to  the  county  to  have 
paid  these  overcharges  for  electricity  in 
Louisiana  for  that  one  year. 

If  the  people  of  Tjach  and  every  county 
In  that  State  were  required  to  haul  in 
3,000  bales  of  cotton  and  pile  it  up  in  the 
public  square  as  a  contribution  to  the 
power  interests.  It  still  would  not  pay 
their  overcharges  for  electricity  for  1 
year. 

MAINE 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Maine  used  818,603,000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electrTcity,  for  which  they  paid  a 
total  of  $14,026,488. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the  cost  would 
have  been  $7,747,721,  or  $6,278,767  less; 
under  the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  rates,  the  cost 
would  have  been  $6,217,950,  or  $7,808,538 
less;  under  the  Ontario  rates,  the  cost 
would  have  been  $7,092,029.  or  $6,934,459 
less. 

The  people  of  Maine  paid  total  over- 
charges for  their  electricity  in  1938  rang- 
ing from  $6,278,767,  according  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates,  to  $7,808,538,  according  to 
the  Tacoma  rates. 

Maine  has  no  coal,  no  gas,  and  no  oil, 
but  she  has  an  abundant  supply  of  un- 
developed water  power.   If  this  water 


power  were  developed  and  distributed  to 
the  people  of  Maine  at  rates  based  upon 
the  cost  of  generatiOirrtransmission,  and 
distribution,  it  would  wipe  out  these 
overcharges  of  approximately  $7,090,000 
a  year,  and  greatly  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  electricity,  as  well  as  the  use 
of  electrical  appliances  of  all  kinds. 

During 'the  year  1938  the  State  of 
Maine  pnoduced  44,414,000  bushels  of 
potatoes,  which  sold  at  an  average  of 
55  cents  a  bushel. 

These  overcharges  of  $6,278,000,  ac- 
cording to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  amounted 
to  more  than  the  value  of  11,000,000 
bushels  of  potatoes,  or  more  than  600,000 
bushels  to  the  county.  If  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Maine  were  required  to 
bring  ip  an  average  of  600,000  bushels 
of  potatoes  from  every  county  in  the 
State  and  pile  them  up  on  the  capitol 
grounds,  their  value  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  overcharges  for  elec- 
tricity for  the  State  of  Maine  during  1 
year— and  for  which  they  get  nothing  in 
return. 

These  figures  are  astounding;  they 
simply  bring  to  mind  the  magnitude  of 
the  tribute  the  electric  consumers  in  this 
country  are  now  paying  in  overcharges 
for  their  electric  light  and  power. 

MARYLAND 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  used  1.560,193.000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for^wfiich 
they  paid  a  total  of  $32,012,400. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $18,820,992,  or  $13,191,408  less; 
under  the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  rates  the  cost 
would  have  been  $15,403,831,  or  $16,608,- 
569  less;  under  the  Ontario  rates  the 
cost  would  have  been  $17,062,812,  or  $14,- 
949,588  less. 

The   people   of   Marylarid   paid    total 

-overcharges  for  their  electricity  during 

the  year  1938,  ranging  from  $13,191,408, 

according  to  the  T.  V.  A,  rates,  to  $16.- 

608.569,  according  to  the  Tacoma  rates. 

In  1938  the  State  of  Maryland  produced 
9,420,000  bushels  of  wheat,  which  sold  on 
the  market  at  about  60  cents  a  bushel,  or 
for  about  $5,652,000,  which  is  less  than 
half  the  amount  of  overcharges  the  peo- 
ple in  Maryland  paid  for  their  electricity 
during  that  year.  It  would  have  taken 
21,986,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  have  paid 
these  overcharges  for  electricity  in  Mary- 
land for  the  year  1938,  or  more  than 
900,000  bushels,  on  an  average,  to  the 
county. 

Maryland  is  rich  ir^  both  coal  and  water 
power,  with  either  one  of  which  electric- 
ity could  be  generated  and  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  State  at  the  T.  V.  A. 
rates,  the  Tacoma  rates,  or  the  Ontario 
rates,  after  paying  all  expenses,  includ- 
ing taxes  and  depreciation  costs.  Snd 
allowing  for  reasonable  returns  on  legiti- 
mate investments. 

In  fact,  electricity  Is  being  generated 
on  the  Susquehannah  River  in  Maryland 
by  private  interests  and  sold  wholesale  to 
private  power  companies  at  from  2  mills 
a  kilowatt-hour  to  3.4  mills  a  kilowatt- 
hour— which  is  less  than  the  T.  V.  A.  sells 
it  wholesale  to  the  municipalities  or  co- 
operative associations  within  its  distri- 
bution radius. 

By  the  time  this  power  gets  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Maryland,  however,  they  pay  rates 
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for  it  which,  when  applied  throughout 
the  entire  State,  yield  overcharges  rang- 
\  Ing  from  $13,000,000,  according  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates,  to  $16,608,000,  according  to 
the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  rates. 

Strange  as  it  m-ay  seetn^  electricity 
generated  in  Maryland  is  supplied-  to  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  at  a 

•  lower  rate  than  it  is  to  the  people  of 
Maryland.  •  x 

MASSACHUSETTS 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
Siate  of  Massachusetts  used  2,744.451,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which 
thty  paid  a  total  of  $87,941,621. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $43,454,530,  or  $44,487,091  less; 
under  the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  rates  the  cost 
would  have  been  $36,663,560,  or  $51,278,- 
061  less;  under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost 
would  have  .been  $37,834,398,  or  $50,107,-" 
223  less. 

In  other  words,  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts paid  total  overcharges  for  their 
electricity  in  1938,  ranging  from  $44,487,- 
091  according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  to 
$51,278,061    according    to    the    Tacoma 

•  rates. 

Massachusetts  has  no  CDal  and  no  oil. 
but  there  is  a  suflficient  amount  of  v;ater 
power  available,  which,  if  generated  and 
distributed  at  rates  based  upon  the  cost 
of  production  and  distribution,  to  furnish 
a  yardstick  that  would  force  rate  reduc- 
tions sufficient  to  wipe  out  these  enor- 
mous overcharges. 

This  could  be  done  also  by  municipal 
systems  or  cooperative  associations  gen- 
erating power  with  steam.  The  city  of 
Taunton,  Mass.,  has  a  public  power  plant 
and  distribution  system.  In  1938  it  gen- 
erated and  distributed  $691,785  worth  of 
electricity,  at  an  average  of  2.4  cents  a 
Jcilowatt-hour.  Operating  expenses 
amounted  to  $365,216,  leaving  a  gross  an- 
nual profit  of  $326,569.  After  paying 
$125,000  to  the  city  as  a  cash  donation  in 
lieu  of  taxes,  it  still  had  left  a  balance  of 
$201,569. 

The  people  of  Taunton  enjoy  one  of  the 
Cheapest  rate  schedules  in  New  England. 
If  they  had  been  given  the  benefit  of  these 
profits  in  rate  reductions,  electricity  could 
have  been  supplied  to  them  at  the  T.  V.  A. 
rates,  the  Ontario  rates,  or  the  Tacoma 
rates.  The  same  thing  could  be  done  by 
other  cities,  towns,  and  communities 
throughout  the  State.  There  is  no  reason 
why  electricity  could  not  be  produced  by 
steam  with  fuel  brought  In  from  other 
States  Just  as  cheaply  as  it  can  at  Jack- 
sonville or  Lakeland,  in  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida. Yet  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
continue  to  stagger  under  this  enormous 
burden  of  overcharges  for  their  electricity 
/  amounting  to  more  than  $44,000,000  a 
year. 

MICHIGAN 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  used  4,334,243,000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  a  total  of  $98,411,598. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the  cost  would 
have  been  $58,381,178,  or  $40,030,420  less; 
under  the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  rates,  the  cost 
wculd  have  been  $48,996,575,  or  $49,415,- 
023  less;. under  the  Ontario  rates,  the  cost 
would  have  been  $50,815,065,  or  $47,596.- 
533  less. 

The  people  of  Michigan  paid  total 
overcharges  for  their  electricity  in  1938, 
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ranging  from  $40,030,420,  according  to 
the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  to  $49,415,023,  under 
the  Tacoma  rates. 

Michigan  borders  on  Ontario,  Canada, 
and  her  people  should  enjoy  the  same 
electric  rates  as  are  paid  by  the  people 
throughout  Ontario.  But  instead,  they 
are  overcharged  more  than  $47,009,000  a 
year,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

The  municipal  light  and  power  systems 
in  the  State  of  Michigan  demonstrate 
Clearly  that  electricity  can  be  supplied  to 
the  ultimate  consumers  at  the  T.  V.  A. 
rates,  or  the  Ontario  rates,  if,  instead  of 
turning  tl\e  profits  in  to  the  city  treas- 
uries, they  v;ould  give  the  people  the 
benefit  of  tjie  reductions  these  profits 
would  provide. 

For  instance,  the,  public  light  and 
power  system  at  Holland,  Mich.,  in  1938, 
generated  and  distributed  $364,774  worth 
of  electricity  at  an  average  of  2.4  cents  a 
kilowatt-hour.  The  operating  expenses 
amounted  to  $140,995,  which  left  a  gross 
annual  profit  of  $223,779.  Taxes  and 
cash  donations  paid  by  the  syst'em 
amounted  to  $45,667,  which  left  a  balance 
of  $188,112. 

While  Holland  has  about  the  lowest 
rates  to  be  found  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, they  could  still  be  reduced  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates  or  the  Ontario  rates  with- 
out Incurring  a  deficit. 

The  same  thing  could  be  done  by  the 
other  systems  throughout  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

MINNESOTA 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  used  1,475,258,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which 
they  paid  a  total  of  $39,260,406. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $22,828,100,  or  $16,432,306 
less;  under  the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  rates  the 
cost  would  have  been  $18,924,425,  or 
$20,335,981  less;  under  the  Ontarip  rates 
the  cost  would  have  been  $20,197,023.  or 
$19,063,383  less. 

In  other  words,  the  people  of  Min- 
nesota paid  total  overcharges  for  their 
electricity  in  1938,  ranging  from  $16,- 
432,306,  according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates, 
to  $20,335,981,  according  to  the  Tacoma 
rates. 

The  records  of  the  municipal  light  and 
power  systems  throughout  the  State  of 
Minnesota  show  clearly  that  they  can 
generate  and  distribute  electricity  at  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates  or  the  Ontario  rates,  after 
paying  all  expenses,  including  taxes  and 
depreciation,  and  allowing  for  interest  on 
investments.    ^ 

Minnesota  is  Just  across  the  line  from 
Winnipeg,  Canada,  which  city  has  the 
cheapest  electric  light- and  power  rates 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world,  and 
the  highest  average  consumption;  and, 
strange  to  say,  a  large  part  of  the  water 
with  which  it  is  generated  flows  from 
the  State  of  Minnesota. 

If  Miimesota's  water  power  were  har- 
nessed and  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  that  State,  it  would  bring  about 
reductions  in  light  and  power  rates  that 
would  wipe  out  these  overcharges  of  $16,- 
000,000  to  $20,000,000  a  year  which  the 
people  of  Minnesota  now  have  to  pay. 

Minnesota  is  a  great  wheat-growing 
State;  in  1938  she  produced  38,948,000 
bushels  of  wheat.  It  would  have  taken 
more  than   27,000,000   bushels   of  that 


wheat  to  pay  these  overcharges,  accord- 
ing to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates — or  more  than 
300,000  bushels  on  an  average  from  every 
one  of  the  87  counties  in  that  State. 

MISSISSIPPI 

EKiring  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  used  366,132,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which 
they  paid  $9,976,497. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  wculd 
have  beea  $5,327,058,  or  $4,649,439  less; 
under  the  Tacoma,  Wash,  rates  the  cost 
would  have  been  $4,293,965.  or  $5,682,532 
less;  under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost 
would  have  been  $4,895,346,  or  $5,081,151 
less. 

The  people  of  Mississippi  paid  a  total 
overcharge  for  their  electricity  in  1938, 
ranging  from  $4,649,439,  according  to  tt^e 
T.  V.  A.  rates,  to  $5,682,532,  according  to 
the  Tacoma  rates. 

Although  T.  V.  A.  power  is  distributed 
thrpughout  the  northeastern  portion  of 
the'  State  at  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates, 
the  people  of  the  southern  and  western 
portions  of  the  State  paid  overcharges  in 
1938  amounting  to  $4,649,439.  which  was 
equal  to  the  value  of  about  2,000  bales  of 
cotton  on  an  average  for  each  and  every 
county  in  the  State  outside  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
area.  ^ 

If  every  county  in  Mississippi  outside 
of  the  ones  served  with  T.  V.  A.  power 
were  required  1 3  bring  in  on  an  average 
of  2,000  bales  of  cotton  a  year,  pile  it  up 
in  the  public  square,  and  offer  it  as 
tribute  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  pay 
their  overcharges  for  electric  lights  and 
power,  for  which  they  get  nothing  in 
return. 

Electricity  could  be  supplied  to  every 
home  and  every  business  establishment 
in  Mississippi  at  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  after 
paying  all  expenses,  including  taxes  and 
depreciation  costs,  as  well  as  allowing 
for  ample  returns  on  legitimate  invest- 
ments. / 

MISSOURI 

During  the  year  1938,  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  used  2,450^17,000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  $54,277,898. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  tost  would 
have  been  $33,272,487,  or  $21,005,411  less; 
under  the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  rates  the  cost 
would  have  been  $27,687,599,  or  $26,590,- 
299  less ;  under  the  Ontario  rat/es  the  cost 
would  have  been  $29,713,012,  or  $24,564,- 
886  less. 

In  other  words,  the  people  of  Missouri 
paid  total  overcharges  for  their  electricity 
in  1938,  ranging  from  $21,005,411,  accord- 
ing to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  to  $26,590,299, 
according  to  the  Tacoma  rates. 

The  entire  wheat  crop  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  would  not  pay  their  annual 
overcharges  for  electricity.  In  193S  the 
State  produced  31,600,000  bushels  of 
wheat  which  sold  on  an  average  of  a  lit- 
tle less  than  60  cents  a  bushel,  or  for 
about  $18,900,000. 

There  are  115  counties  in  the  State  of 
Missouri.  If  each  and  every  county  had 
to  pay  an  equal  share  of  these  over- 
charges. It  wculd  take  more  than  the 
value  of  300,000  bushds  of  wheat  to  the 
county  to  pay  this  enormous  tribute  for 
which  nothing  is  secured  in  return. 

Yet  Missouri  has  some  of  the  moat 
valuable    undeveloped    water-power 
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resources  in  America,  as  well  as  an  abun- 
'^nt  supply  of  coal.  This  electricity 
cculd  be  generated  with  Missoiiri  co£d  or 
Bdissourl  water  power  and  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  State  at  rates  that 
would  save  the  people  from  $21,000,000 
to  $26,000,000  a  year,  or  more  than  the 
value  of  their  entire  wheat  crop  every 
year  that  rolb  round. 

MONTANA 

.  During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Montana  used  1,289,681.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  $12,383,154. 

Under  the  T.  y,  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $8,267,742.  or  $4,115,411  less; 
under  the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  rates  the  cost 
would  have  been  $6,260,075.  or  $6,123,079 
less;  under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost 
would  have  been  $7,963,192,  or  $4,419,962 
less. 

The  people  of  Montana  paid  total  over- 
charges for^their  electricity  in  1938.  rang- 
ing from  $4,115,411.  according  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates,  to  $6,123,079,  according  to 
the  Tacoma  rates. 

In  addition  to  an  abundant  supply  of 
cheap  coal,  Montana  has  sufficient  water 
power  to  supply  the  entire  State  with 
electricity.  If  it  were  ^distributed  to  them 
at  rates  based  upon  the  cost  of  genera- 
tion, transmission,  and  distribution,  these 
overcharges  would  be  wiped  out. 

Electricity  could  be  supplied  to  every 
home,  including  every  farm  home,  as  well 
as  to  every  business  establishment  In  the 
State,  at  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  or  the  Ontario 
rates,  and  stUl  pay  all  expenses  and  allow 
for  reasonable  returns  on  legitimate  in- 
vestments. 

NXBKASKA 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska  used  604,093,000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  $16,928,989. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $9,829,820,  or  $7,099,169  less; 
under  the  Tacoma.  Wash.,  rates  the  cost 
would  have  been  $8,232,807,  or  $8,696,182 
less;  under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost 
would  have  been  $8.784464.  or  $8,144,825 
less. 

Tlie  people  of  Nebraska  paid  total  over- 
charges for  their  electricity  in  1938, 
ranging  from  $7,099,169.  according  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates,  to  $8,696,182,  according 
to  the  Tacoma  rates. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  develop 
and  distribute  the  water  power  of  Ne- 
braska to  t^e  people  of  that  SUte  at 
rates  they  can  afford  to  pay.  These  rates 
could  be  reduced  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  or 
the  Ontario  rates  and  still  allow  for 
reasonable  returns  on  legitimate  invest- 
ments. It  could  be  distributed  at  these 
rates  to  every  home,  including  every  farm 
home,  and  to  every  business  establish- 
ment throughout  the  State. 

Thanks  to  Senator  Nobris,  a  great 
program  is  now  under  way  in  Nebraska 
that  promises  to  give  the  people  of  that 
State  relief  from  the  tremendous  over- 
charges they  now  have  to  pay  for  their 
electricity,  amounting  to  more  than 
$7,000,000  a  year. 

It  would  take  an  average  of  more 
than  100.000  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
county  to  pay  these  overcharges  In 
Nebraska  lea  1  year. 


MSVAO* 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Nevada  used  100,294.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  $2,377,033. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  bsen  $1,435,443,  or  $941,590  less; 
under  the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  rates  the  cost 
would  have  been  $1,555,802,  or  $821,231 
less;  imder  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost 
, would  have  been  $1,356,239,  or  $1,020,794 
less. 

The  people  of  Nevada  paid  total  over- 
charges for  their  electricity  in  1938, 
ranging  from  $941,590  according  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates  to  $821,231  according  to 
the  Tacoma  rates. 

Nevada  is  adjacent  to  Boulder  Dam. 
the  greatest  single  structure  of  its  kind 
in  the  world;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  people  of  Nevada  should  not 
have  this  power  distributed  to  them  at 
the  T.  V.'A.  rates  or  at  the  Ontario 
rates. 

NZW   HAMPSHIEE 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  used 
284,275,000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity, 
for  which  they  paid  a  total  of  $9,427,843. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the  cost 
would  have  been  $4,870,022,  or  $4,557,821 
less;  under  the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost 
would  hav^  been  $3,909,970,  or  $5,517,873 
less;  under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost 
would  have  been  $4,394,394,  or  $5,033,449 
less. 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire  paid 
total  overcharges  for  their  electricity  in 
1938.  ranging  from  $4,557,821  according 
to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  to  $5,517,873  ac- 
cording to  the  Tacoma  rates. 

New  Hampshire  has  no  coal  and  no  oil, 
and  her  timber  supply  is  dixninishing; 
but  there  is  ample  water  power  available. 
If  it  were  developed  and  distributed  at 
rates  based  upon  the  cost  of  generation, » 
transmission,  and  distribution,  it  would 
force,  reductions  in  light  and  power  rates 
throughout  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
at  least  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  or  the  On- 
tario rates,  wipe  out  these  enormous 
overcharges,  and  add  greatly  to  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  every  home  and 
every  business  establishment. 

It  would  bring  to  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  a  new  era  of  progress,,  con- 
tentment, and  prosperity. 
NEW  JSBsrr 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  used  2.894,399.000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which 
they  paid  $93,718,647. 

Under  the  Tl  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $45;.fe41.305.  or  $48,077,342  less; 
under  the  Ticoma  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $38,144,037.  or  $55,574,610  less; 
under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $39,982,271.  or  $53,736,376  less. 

In  other  words,  the  people' of  New 
Jersey  paid  total  overcharges  for  their 
electricity  In  1938  ranging  from  $48,07\- 
342,  according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  to 
$55,574,610,  according  to  the  Tacoma 
rates. 

This  power  could  be  generated  any- 
where in  New  Jersey  with  fuel  brought 
in  from  other  States  and  distributed  at 
the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the  Tacoma  rates,  or 
the  Ontario  rates  with  reasonable  re- 
turas  on  legitimate  investments  after 


paying  all  expenses,  including  taxes  and 
depreciation  costs,  as  is  shown  by  the 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Jacksonville, 
Pla.,  systems. 

NEW    MEXICO 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  used  86,227,000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  a  total  of  $3,708,493. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $1,535,553,  or  $2,172,940  less; 
under  the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $1.34£,718.  or  $2,362,775  less; 
imder  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would  ''* 
have  been  $1,3?7.789,  or  $2,370,704  less. 

The  people  of  New  Mexico  paid  a  total 
overcharge  for  their  electricity  in  1938 
ranging  from  $2,172,940.  according  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates,  to  $2,370,704,  according  to 
the  Ontario  rates. 

New  Mexico  produced  2,718,000  bushels 
of  wheat  in  the  year  1938.  If  sold  at  the 
market  price  prevailing  in  that  year,  or 
at  the  hiarket  price  today,  it  would  take 
every  grain  of  it  to  pay  the  overcharges 
for  electricity  paid  by  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  during  that  year. 

NEW   YORK 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  used  12,533,482,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which 
they  paid  a  total  of  $315,363,963. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $157,491,530,  or  $157,872,433 
less;  under  the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost 
would  have  been  $135,502,280,  or  $179.- 
861,683  less;  under  the  Ontario  rates  the 
cost  would  have  beenf  $138,680,881,  or 
$176,683,082  less.  The  people  of  New 
York  paid  total  overcharges  for  their 
electricity  In  1938  ranging  from  $157,- 
872.433,  according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  to 
$179,861,683.  according  to  the  Tacoma 
rates. 

The  State  of  New  York  borders  on  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  Canada.  They  are  - 
separated  by  the  Niagara  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Rivers,  and  each  one  Is  entitled 
to  one-half  the  water  power  in  these  two 
streams. 

Yet  the  ultimate  users  of  electricity  In 
the  State  of  New  York  pay  on  an  average 
of  more  than  twice  as  much  per  kilowatt- 
hour  for  their  electricity  as  do  the  people 
of  Ontario,  with  the  result  that  the  con- 
sumption of  electricity  per  customer  is 
held  to  a  minimum  and  the  people  are 
denied  the  Mse  of  those  electrical  ap- 
pliances necessary  for  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  their  homes,  as  well  as 
for  the  successful  operation  of  every  bus- 
iness establishment. 

If  the  Federal  Government  would  take 
over  one-half  of  the  hydroelectric  power 
in  the  Niagara  River,  pay  the  private 
companies  back  their  legitimate  invest- 
ments, and  establish  an  authority,  such 
as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  to 
distribute  this  power  to  the  people  of  New 
York  at  rates  based  upon  the  cost  of 
generation,  transmission,  and  distribu- 
tion, and  then  do  the  same  thing  with 
reference  to  the  development  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  It  would  bring  about  reduc- 
tions in  light  and  power  rates  to  the 
people  throughout  the  Empire  State 
amounting  to  more  than  $176,000,000  a 
year.  The  use  of  electricity  would  grow 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  as  would  the  use  of 
electrical  appliances.    It  would  add  more 
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to  the  contentment,  the  comforts,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  that  State 
than  anything  else  that  has  ever  taken 
place. 

Remember  that,  as  I  pointed  out,  the 
indemnity  imposed  by  Germany  on 
France  in  1871  amounted  to  $1,000,000,- 
000,  which  the  French  people  were  re- 
quired to  pay  within  30  years.  In  30 
years  this  $176,0(M),000  a  year  which  the 
people  of  New  York  are  now  paying  in 
overcharges  for  their  electric  lights  and 
power,  and  for  which  they  get  nothing 
in  return,  would  amount  to  $5,280,000,000, 
or  more  than  five  times  the  indemnity 
imposed  on  France. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  James- 
town, N.  Y.,  electricity  can  be  generated 
with  fuel  and  distributed .  to  the  people 
of  that  State  at  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  or  the 
Ontario  rates,  after  paying  all  expenses, 
including  taxes  and  depreciation  costs,  as 
well  as  reasonable  returns  on  legitimate 
investments. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  used  1,930,- 
127,000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for 
which  they  paid  $32,841,639. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $21,258,927.  or  $11,582,712  lefs; 
under  the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $16,356,699,  or  $16,484,940  less; 
under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $20,343,485,  or  $12,498,154  less. 

In  other  words,  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  paid  total  overcharges  for  their 
own  electricity  in  1938  ranging  from 
$11,582,712.  according"  to  the  T.  V.  A. 
rates,  to  $16,484,940,  according  to  "the 
Tacoma  rates. 

This  electricity  could  have  been  gen- 
erated in  "North  Carolina  with  North  Car- 
olina water  power  and  distributed  to  every 
community  in  the  State  at  the  T.  V.  A. 
rates  or  at  the  Ontario  rates.  In  fact,  it 
could  be  generated  with  fuel  and  dis- 
tributed at  those  rates,  after  paying  all 
expenses.  Including  taxes  and  depreciation 
costs,  as  well  as  reasonable  returns  on 
legitimate  investments. 

These  overcharges  of  $11,582,712,  ac- 
cording to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  equal  the 
value  of  257,000  bales  of  cotton  at  9  cents 
a  pound,  or  an  average  of  2,570  bales  for 
each  and  every  1  of  the  100  counties  in 
the  State. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  used  133,041.000 
kilowatt-hcurs  of  electricity,  for  which 
they  paid  $5,334,909. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $2,597,702,  or  $2,737,207  less; 
under  the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $2,290,611.  or  $3,044,298  less; 
under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would, 
have  been  $2,220,255.  or  $3,114,654  less. 

The  people  of  North  Dakota  paid  total 
overcharges  for  their  electricity  in  1938, 
ranging  from  $2,737,2C7,  according  to  the 
T.  V.  A,  rates,  to  $3,114,654,  according 
to  the  Ontario  rates. 

In  addition  to  her  share  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  power.  North  Dakota  has  au 
unlimited  -supply  of  cheap  coal  with 
which  electricity  could  be  generated  and 
distributed  at  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  or  at 
the  Ontario  rates,  to  every  person  In 
North  Dakota,  including  every  farmer, 


after  paying  all  expenses,  including  rea- 
sonable returns  on  legitimate  invest- 
ments. 

OHIO 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  used  6,027,100,000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity  for  which  they 
paid  $131,084,622. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $83,212,635,  or  $47,871,987  less; 
under  the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $67,116,491,  or  $63^68,131  less; 
under  the  Ontario  rates  th/  cost  would 
have  been  $75,051,353,  or  $5i,033,269  less. 

In  other  words,  the  people  of  Ohio  paid 
total  overcharges  for  their  own  electricity 
in  1938,  ranging  from  $47,871,987,  ac- 
cord; ng  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  to  $63.- 
963,131,  according  to  the  Tacoma  rates. 

Ohio  not  only  has  an  abundant  supply 
of  bcth  coal  and  water  power  with  which 
this  electricity  could  be  generated  and 
distributed  at  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  or  the 
Onterio  rates  but  she  has  numerous  ex- 
amples of  municipally  owned  plants,  such 
as  the  ones  at  Cleveland  and  Columbus, 
whose  records  demonstrate  that  fact 
beyond  question. 

In  1938  Ohio  produced  46,420,000 
bushsls  of  wheat.  If  every  grain  of  it  had 
been  sold  at  the  market  price  prevailing 
in  Oiiio  in  that  year,  it  would  not  have 
come  within  $20,000,000  of  paying  these 
overcharges,  according  to  the  T.  V.  A. 
rat3s,  and  v;ould  have  been  approxi- 
mately $30,000,000  short  of  paying  the 
overcharges  according  to  the  Tacoma 
rat3s,  and  $40,000,000  short  of  paying  the 
overcharges  according  to  the  Ontario 
rat^s. 

In  fact,  the  entire  wheat  crop  of  Ohio 
during  tliat  year  would  not  have  paid 
these  overcherges  according  to  the  rates 
chrrjed  by  the  municipal  plant  in  Cleve- 
land. 

There  are  88  counties  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  It  would  have  taken  an  average 
of  890.000  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  county 
a!  the  price  prevailing  in  Ohio  today,  to 
have  paid  these  overcharges  for  that  1 
yeer.. 

If  the  people  of  Ohio  were  required  to 
bring  in  an  average  of  890,000  bushels  of 
wheat  to  every  county  and  pile  it  up  on 
the  public  square,  it  would  not  amount 
to  as  much  as  the  annual  overcharges  the 
people  of  Ohio  are  required  to  pay  for 
their  electricity,  for  which  they  get  noth- 
ing in  return. 

What  an  astounding  condition,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Ohio  could  generate  elec- 
tricity with  her  own  water  power  or  her 
cwn^b^,  and  distribute  it  to  every  home, 
tncludirtb  every  farm  heme,  and  to  every 
business  establishment  In  the  State  at 
rates  which  would  wipe  out  these  enor- 
mous overcharges  and  bring  to  the  people 
of  Ohio  a  new  day  of  contentment,  prog- 
ress, and  prosperity,  the  like  of  which 
her  people  have  never  seen. 

OKLAHOMA 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  used  934,645,000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  $23,959,480. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $12,506,812,  or  $11,452,668  less; 
under  the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $8,494,791,  or  $15,464,689  less; 
under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would 
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have  been  $11,284  465,  or  $12,675,015  less. 

Oklahoma,  like  Arkansas,  is  bounti- 
fully blessed  with  all  the  natural  re- 
sources with  which  electricity  Is  gener- 
ated— coal,  oil,  gas,  and  water  power. 
Electric  energy  could  be  generated  with 
any  one  of  them  and  distributed  to  every 
home  in  Oklahoma,  including  every  farm- 
home  and  every  business  establishment, 
at  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the  Tacoma  rates, 
or  the  Ontario  rates,  after  paying  all  ex- 
penses, including  taxes  and  depreciation 
costs,  as  well  as  reasonable  returns  on 
legitimate  investments. 

Oklahoma  is  one  of  the  great  cotton- 
growing  States  of  the  Union,  as  well  as 
one  Of  the  great  wheat-producing  States. 

It  would  have  taken  232,000  bales  of 
cotton,  or  an  average  of  a  little  more 
than  3.000  bales  in  each  of  the  77  coun- 
ties in  the  State  to  pay  these  overcharges 
for  electricity  in  Oklahoma  In  1938. 

It  would  have  taken  more  than  19,C00.- 
000  bushels  of  wheat,  or  more  than  240.- 
000  "^ushels  to  the  county,  to  pay  these 
overcharges  for  electricity  in  Oklahoma 
during  the  year  1938. 

Electricity  could  be  generated  by  Okla- 
homa water  power.  Oklahoma  gas.  or 
Oklahoma  oil.  or  Oklahoma  coal,  and  dis- 
tributed to  every  home.  Including  every 
farm  home,  and  to  every  business  estab- 
lishment in  that  State,  at  the  T.  V.  A. 
rates,  or  the  Ontario  rates,  with  ample 
returns  on  legitimate  investments. 

OSECON 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  used  1,030,117,000  kilo- 
watt-hcurs cf  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  $20,086,060. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $13,671,592,  or  $3,414,474  less; 
under  the  Tacoma  i-ates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $11,068,879.  or  $9,017,187  less; 
under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $12,470,054,  or  $7,616,012  less. 

We  have  recently  constructed  the  great 
Bonneville  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River 
In  Oregon,  one  of  the  greatest  power 
structures  in  the  world;  and  if  we  can 
get  the  electricity  generated  there  dis- 
tributed to  the  peoplfe  of  that  great  north- 
western country  at  the  standard  rates 
fixed  by  the  Bonneville  administrator, 
we  will  not  only  wipe  out  these  over- 
charges but  we  will  supply  electricity  to 
every  home  and  to  every  business  estab- 
lishment throughout  that  area  at  rates 
below  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates,  and 
make  it  one  of  the  richest,  most  pros- 
perous, and  most  desirable  sectlcHisin  the 
world. 

PENNSTLVANU 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  used  9,687,374,000 
kilowatt-houi"s  of  electricity,  for  which 
they  paid  $198,143,535. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $125,629,965,  or  $72,513,570 
less;  under  the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost 
would  have  been  $93,139,291,  or  $105,- 
004,244  less;  under  the  Ontario  rates  the 
cost  would  have  been  $121,507,928,  or 
$76,835,607  less. 

In  other  words,  the  people  of  Perm- 
sylvania  paid  total  overcharges  for  their 
electricity  in  1938  ranging  from  $72,513,- 
570,  according  to  the  T,  V.  A,  rates,  to 
$105,004,244,  according  to  the  Tacoma 
rates. 
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This  power  could  have  been  generated 
with  Pennsylvania  coal  or  Pennsylvania 
water  power  and  distributed  to  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  at  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  or 
the  Ontario  rates  with  reasonable  returns 
on  legitimate  investments. 

The  records  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission show  that  in  1938  the  Susque- 
hanna Electric  Co.  sold  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Electric  Co.  wholesale  i;299,138,639 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  generated 
at  the  Conowingo  Dam.  at  3.4  mills  per 
J  kilowatt-hour.  This  electricity  could 
have  been  profitably  distributed  at  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates,  Tacoma  rates,  or  the  On- 
tario rates.  The  same  thing  could  be 
done  throughout  the  entire  State  of 
,  Pennsylvania;  but  instead  of  that,  the 
users  of  electricity  in  that  State  are  over- 
charged on  an  average  of  more  than 
$1,000,000  to  the  county  every  year. 

■BOOB   ISLANS 

During  the  year  1938.  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  used  528.535,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which 
they  paid  $15,568,308. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $8,032,381,  or  $7,535,927  less; 
under  the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $5  857.637,  or  $9,710,671  less; 
nnder  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $7,334,334.  or  $8,233,974  less. 

If  the  water  power  in  New  England 
were  developed  and  distributed  through- 
out the  transmission  radius  at  rates  basecL' 
up6n  the  cost  of  generation,  transmission/ 
and  distribution,  these  overcharges  in 
Rhode  Island  would  be  wiped  out,  as 
would  be  the  case  in  all  the  other  New 
England  States. 

Unless  that  is  done,  or  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island  resort  to  municipal  owner- 
ship, there  seems  to  be  no  chance  for 
them  to  get  out  from  under  this  enormous 
burden  of  overcharges  ranging  from  $7,- 
000.000  to  $9,000,000  a  year—since  regu- 
lation of  rates  in  that  State  has  proved 
to  be  ineffective. 


SOUta  CABOUHA 

During  the  year  1938,  the  people  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  used  1.037,410,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which 
^  they  paid  $16,075,821. 
"  Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $10,355,884.  or  $5,719,937  less* 
under  the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been-  $7,900,761,  or  $8,175,060  less; 
under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $9,945,941.  or  $6,129,880  less. 

South  Carolina  has  an  abundance  of 
water  power,  some  of  which  is  now  being 
developed  for  public  use,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Santee-Cooper  project.  This  will 
furnish  a  yardstick  which  ought  to  bring 
rate  reductions  sufficient  to  wipe  out 
these  overcharges,  and  at  the  same  time 
greatly  increase  the  use  of  electricity 

It  would  take  more  than  127.000  bales 
of  cotton  to  pay  these  overcharges  In 
South  Carolina  for  1  year,  or  an  average 
of  approximately  3.000  bales  to  the 
county.  If  the  people  of  that  State  were 
called  upon  to  bring  in  3,000  bales,  on 
an  average,  for  each  and  every  county 
In  the  State  every  year  and  turn  it  In 
a«  their  tribute  to  the  private  power 
Interests.  It  would  barely  pay  the  over- 
charges for  electricity  now  borne  by  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  and  for  which 
they  get  nothing  in  return. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Souttt  Dakota  used  157.- 
498.000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for 
which  they  paid  $6,318,130. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the  cost 
would  have  been  $2,986,941,  or  $3,331,189 
less;  under  the  Tacoma  rates,  the  cost 
would  have  been  $2,588,963.  or  $3,729,167 
less;  under  the  Ontario  rates,  the  cost 
would  have  been  $2,601,633,  or  $3,716,497 
less. 

These  overcharges  exceed  100  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  electricity  used.  The 
same  condition  prevails  throughout  that 
entire  section  of  the  country. 

TENNXSSEX 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee  used  1,294,358,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which 
they  paid  $25,742,724. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the  cost 
would  have  been  $18,468,437,  or  $7,274,287 
less;  under  the  Tacoma  rates,  the  cost 
would  have  been  $14,900,146,  or  $10,842,- 
578  less;  under  the  Ontario  rates,  the 
cost  would  have  been  $16,835,145.  or 
$8,907,579  less. 

Since  the  people  of  Tennessee  have 
purchased  the  distribution  facilities  of 
the  private  power  companies  of  practi- 
cally the  entire  State  and  will  now  be 
served  with  T.  V.  A.  power  at  T.  V.  A. 
rates,  these  overcharges  will  be  virtually 
wiped  out. 

TEXAS 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Texas  used  2,889,172,000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  $59,243,509.  X 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  ratesVhe  cost  would 
have  been  $38,146,547,  or  $31,.000,9fl2  ■tji>i> 
under  the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $26,923,305,  or  $42,320,204  less- 
under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $34,261,783,  or  $34,981,726. 

In  other  words,  th^  people  of  Texas 
Wid  total  overcharges  for  their  electric- 
ity in  1938.  ranging  from  $31,096  962 
accofding  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  to  $24,- 
320.204,  according  to  the  Tacoma  rates. 
This  power  could  be  generated  with 
Texas  oil,  gas,  or  water  power  and  dis- 
tributed at  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the  Taccraa 
rates,  or  the  Ontario  rates.  In  fact  there 
is  enough  gas  going  to  waste  in  Texas 
to  generate  sufficient  electricity  to  supply 
several  States  its  size. 

It  would  take  690,000  bales  of  cotton 
to  pay  the  overcharges  for  electricity  now 
borne  by  the  people  of  Texas  every  year 
according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  or  more 
than  2,800  bales  to  the  county. 

One  can  understand  what  a  tremen- 
dous burden  this  is  to  the  people  of  the 
great  empire  State  of  Texas  when  they 
realize  that  if  every  county  in  the  State 
were  to  contribute  2.800  bUes  of  cotton 
every  year  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
pay  then-  overcharges  for  electricity 
alone. 

Some  day  the  people  of  Texas  will  be- 
come so  aroused  as  to  demand  the  bene- 
fits of  their  own  natural  resources. 

Austin,  Tex.,  has  a  public  power  sys- 
tem valued  at  $5,550,000.  It  has  been 
paid  for  entirely  out  of  its  revenues.  In 
1938  It  generated  and  sold  electricity  to 
the  value  of  $1,346,826  at  an  average  rate 
of  2.1  cents  a  kilowatt-hour,  paid  its  op- 


erating expenses,  amounting  to  $427,542, 
and  had  left  a  gross  annual  profit  of 
$919,284.  It  gave  to  the  city  In  cash  con- 
tributions and  free  services  $469,400,  and 
still  had  a  balance  left  of  $449,884. 

If  the  users  of  electricity  had  been 
given  the  benefit  of  these  profits  in  rate 
reductions,  electricity  could  have  easily 
been  supplied  them  at  the  T.  V.  A.  rates, 
the  Tacoma  rates^  or  the  Ontario  rates. 

The  same  thing  could  be  done  through- 
out the  entire  State  as  the  records  of  the 
other  municipal  systems  In  Texas  show. 

V     VTAR 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Utah  used  680,271,000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity,  for  which  they  paid 
$11,653,174. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $7,225,560,  or  .$4,427,614  less; 
under  the  T&coma  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $5,552,716.  or  $6,100,458  Jess; 
under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $6,760,098.  or  $4,893,076  less. 

Utah  has  a  superabundance  of  water 
power,  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest  de- 
posits of  coal  in  the  entire  Nation.  Elec- 
tricity could  be  generated  with  Utah  coal 
or  Utah  water  power  and  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  State  to  every 
home,  to  every  farm,  and  to  every  busi- 
ness establishment  at  the  T.  V.  A.  rates, 
the  Ontario  rates,  or  the-  Tacoma  rates, 
with  ample  returns  on  legitimate  invest- 
ments. 

In  1938  Utah  raised  6.713.000  bushels 
of  wheat,  valued  at  $4,027,800,  according 
to  the  market  price  at  that  time.  There- 
fore the  entire  wheat  crop  of  the  State 
of  Utah_5ouId  not  bring  enough  money  to 
JjajHITeovercharges  for  electricity  alone. 
It  would  have  taken  on  an  average  of 
250.000  bushels  of  wheat  for  each  one  of 
the  29  counties  in  Utah  at  the  1938  mar- 
ket price  to  pay  these  overcharges  for 
electricity  in  Utah  during  that  year. 

VERMONT 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Vermont  used  192,365.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  $6,425,012. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $3,633,383,  or  $2,791,629  less; 
under  the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $2,802,938,  or  $3,622,074  less; 
under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $3,438,715,  or  $2,986,297  less. 

Vermont  has  no  coal,  no  oil,  and  no 
gas,  and  her  timber  supply  is  gradually 
diminishing.  Her  only  hope  for  relief 
from  this  condition  lies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  available  water  power.  This 
could  be  done  and  the  power  distributed 
throughout  the  State  of  Vermont  at  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates  or  the  Ontario  rates  with 
ample  returns  on  legitimate  investments 
That  would  enable  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont to  use  electricity  for  all  purpo«!es 
and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  their 
demands. 

Vermont  is  the  leading  corn-producing 
S^te  m  New  England.  In  1938  her  corn 
crop  amounted  to  3,129.000  bushels.  If 
every  grain  of  It  had  been  sold  at  the 
prevailing  price  In  1938,  it  would  have 
brought  about  $1,600,000,  or  more  than 
$1,000,000  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
overcharges  the  people  of  Vermont  paid 
for  electricity  that  year,  according  to  the 
1.  V.  A.  rates,  and  about  $2,000,000  short 
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of  the  overcharges.  accorSng  to  the  On- 
tario rates.  It  would  take  an  average  of 
320.000  bushels  of  corn  to  the  county  to 
pay  the  overcharges  for  electricity  in  that 
Scate  for  1  year,  according  to  the  T,  V.  A. 
rates,  and  about  400,000  bushels  to  the 
county  to  pay  these  overcharges  accord- 
ing to  the  Ontario  rates. 

^  VIRGINIA 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  used  1,195,093,000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  $27,788,391. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $16,686,808,  or  $11,101,583  less; 
imder  the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $13,549,229,  or  $14,239,162  less; 
imder  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $15,077,497,  or  $12,710,894  less. 

In  other  words,  the  people  of  Virginia 
paid  total  overcharges  for  their  electricity 
in  1938.Tanging  from  $11,101,583,  accord- 
ing to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  to  $14,239,162. 
according  to  the  Tacoma  rates. 

Virginia  is  another  State  amply  sup- 
plied with  natural  water  power,  as  well 
as  with  the  finest  deposits  of  coal.  Elec- 
tricity could  be  generated  in  Virjinia, 
with  Virginia  coal  or  Virginia  water 
power,  and  distributed  to  every  home. 
Including  every  farm  home,  and  every 
business  establishmer  t  in  Virginia  at  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates,  after  jjaying  all  expenses. 
Including  reasonable  returns  on  legiti- 
mate investments. 

These  overcharges  amounted  on  an 
average  to  more  than  $100,000  to  the 
county,  or  more  than  twice  the  value  of 
the  wheat  crop  of  the  entire  State. 

WASHINGTON 

During  tne  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Washington  used  2,342.699.000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which 
they  paid  $34,067,104. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $23,574,839,  or  $10,492,265  less; 
under  the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $19,793,159.  or  $14,273,945  less; 
under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $21,443,757.  or  $12,623,347  less. 
^  The  Grand  Coulee  Dam  now  being 
constructed  on  the  Columbia  River  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  when  finished, 
will  be  the  greatest  structure  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  Electricity  from  this  dam, 
and  from  the  Bonneville  Dam  just  across 
the  line  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  can  be 
supplied  to  every  home,  including  every 
farm  home,  and  to  every  business  estab- 
lishment in  the  Sta";e  of  Washington  at 
the  Tacoma  rates.    If  that  is  done.  It 


will  make  that  section  of  the  Northwest 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  most  de- 
sirable sections  in  the  world. 

WKBT  VIBGINIA 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  used  1.438,003,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which 
they  paid  $25,839,078. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $15,721,888,  or  $10,117,190  less; 
under  the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $12,290,979.  or  $13,548,099  less; 
under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $14,830,146.  or  $11,008,932  less. 

Electricity  can  be  generated  with  West 
Virginia  coal.  oil.  or  water  power  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  State  at  the 
T.  V.  A,  rates,  or  the  Tacoma  rates,  with 
ample  returns  on  legitimate  investments, 
after  paying  all  necessary  expenses. 
That  would  enable  the  people  of  that 
S'ate  to  use  all  the  electricity  necessary 
for  all  purposes,  and  to  employ  all  the 
electrical  appliances  necessary  for  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  their 
homes,  as  well  as  for  the  successful  oper- 
ation of  their  business  establishments. 

It  would  add  imtold  millions  to  the 
wealth  of  that  Stale  and  make  it  a  richer 
and  a  more  desirable  place  in  which  to 
live.  Yet  with  all  these  advantages  the 
people  of  West  Virginia  are  required  to 
pay  annually  overcharges  ranging  from 
$10,000,000  to  $13,000,000  for  electricity 
generated  by  their  own  resources. 

WISCONSIN 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  used  2.127.548,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which 
they  paid  $49,483,978. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $28,625,736,  or  $20,858,242  less; 
under  the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $23,339,268,  or  $26,144,710  less; 
under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $25,741,082,  or  $23,742,896  less. 

In  other  words,  the  people  of  Wiscon- 
sin paid  total  overcharges  for  their  elec- 
tricity in  1938  ranging  from  $20,858,242. 
according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  to  $26,- 
144,710,  according-to  the  Tacoma  rates. 

Wisconsin  Is  a  great  dairy  State.  It 
would  have  taken  more  than  69,000,000 
pounds  of  butter,  or  more  than  133,000,000 
pounds  of  cheese  to  pay  these  overcharges 
for  electricity  in  Wisconsin  for  1  year. 
Tliere  are  71  counties  in  Wisconsin. 
These  annual  overcharges  for  electricity 
In  Wisconsin  equal  the  value  of  970.000 
pounds  of  butter,  or  1.870,000  pounds  of 
cheese  on  an  average  for  each  and  every 
coimty  in  the  State. 
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To  visualize  what  this  means  to  Wis- 
consin, one  of  the  great  agricultural 
States  of  the  Northwest,  imagine  the  peo- 
ple of  each  county  being  required  to 
bring  in  more  than  690.000  pounds  of  but- 
ter, or  more  than  1.800.000  pounds  of 
cheese,  stack  it  up  in  the  public  square, 
and  give  it  as  a  tribute  to  pay  their  over- 
charges for  electricity  for  1  year,  and  you 
will  have  a  picture  of  what  these  over- 
charges really  mean  to  the  unprotected  4^ 
consumers  of  electric  light  and  power 
throughout  that  State. 

WTOICIMG 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming  used  106.996.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  $3,658,534, 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $1,569,671,  or  $2,088,863  less; 
under  the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $1,295,573.  or  $2,362,961  less; 
under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $1,418,463,  or  $2,240,071  less. 

In  other  words,  the  people  of  Wyoming 
paid  total  overcharges  for  their  electricity 
In  1938.  ranging  from  $2,088,863,  accord- 
ing to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  to  $2,302,961, 
according  to  the  Tacoma  rates. 

Wyoming  is  abimdantly  supplied  with 
natural  water  power  as  v;ell  as  unlimited 
deposits  of  coal  and  her  people  would  en-  • 
Joy  the  cheapest  light  and  power  rates  in 
America  if  they  could  get  it  distributed  to 
them  at  rates  based  upon  the  cost  of  gen- 
eration, transmission,  and  distribution. 
But.  instead  of  that,  they  are  overcharged 
more  than  100  percent,  which  restricts 
consumption,  and  therefore  limits  tiie 
benefits  which  an  abundant  use  of  cheap 
electricity  would  bring. 

Tlie  figures  and  statistics  I  have  used 
in  these  remarks  are  based  upon  the  1938 
rates.  In  order  that  you  may  be  able  to 
determine  for  yourself  to  Just  what  extent 
the  situation  changed  from  1938  to  1939, 
I  am  Inserting  foiu-  tables  showing  the 
amount  of  electricity  used  by  all  classes 
of  consumers  in  each  State  in  1939,  to- 
gether with  the  cost  thereof,  and  also 
showing  what  the  cost  would  have  been 
and  what  the  overcharges  were  according 
to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the  Tacoma.  Wash., 
rates,  and  the  Ontario  rates. 

The  first  three  tables  cover  the  resi- 
dential, commercial,  and  industrial  rates 
and  overcharges,  and  the  fourth  table 
shows  the  totals. 

-REBIDENTIAL  RATIS 

We  will  take,  first,  the  residential  con- 
siuners: 


state 


Alabama . 

Aritona ..........„.] 

Arkansas ......J 

California . .....j 

Colorado ......'... J 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho , 


Estimated  soles  data  for  1939 


NumbCTof 
customers 


170, 491 
43,308 
95,K!1 

1, 447,  aa 

177,634 
432. 776 

45.604 
130,(110 
243. 368 
226,639 

64,968 


Total 
kilowatt-hours 


/ 


203. 137, 000 

40.  839,  000 

r.9, 99t.  000 

1,271,513,000 

128. 676, 000 

♦  «,  634,000 

39, 378, 000 

1.S2.793.000 

2^5.158,000 

309,749,000 

101,680,000 


Total 
revenues 


(5,919,451 
1, 899, 700 
3,  553. 091 

42,082.666 
6.253.624 

16.829.226 
1. 833. 337 
4.081,149 

12.303.764 
9,083,082 
2,746.353 


Estimated  revenues  and  consumer  savings  undc»*ates  in  effect  In— 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority 


Revenues 


J4. 155. 455 

818,  771 

1, 670,  235 

29,331,611 
3, 170. 587 
9,  542, 171 
911, 168 
a,  6.58.  762 
6,759.566 
6.676,926 
L  614, 850 


Barings 


$1,763,996 
1.080.929 
1,883,4.'^ 

12.751.045 
3.083,037 
7, 287. 055 
922,169 
522,387 
«,  517, 198 
3,406,156 
1.131.497 


ind(i»4tet 


Tacoma.  Wash. 


Bevenoes 


t3, 427, 362 

674.  394 

1, 375,  278 

24.155,445 
2,614,015 
7. 859, 249 
749,83b 
2.930,265 
4.750,411 
4,fi77.787 
1,329,236 


Bevingy 


$2,  492, 089 
1, 225,  306 
2.178,413 

17, 927,  211 
3,  63'J,  C09 
8, 96V.  977 
1,083,502 
1,150,884 
7. 5.S6. 3.S3 
4. 40.\  295 
1, 417. 118 


Ontario,  Canada 


Revenues 


t3, 048.  617 
606.004 

1.  ra.  221 

21.011.328 
2,395.138 
6, 782. 178 
674,668 
S.  579. 286 
4. 122. 766 
4.241,790 
1,172.603 


Bavinp 


(2.870. 934 
1.293.696 
2.281.470 

21,041.3s 
3.8S8.4M 

la  047, 048 
1.156,669 
1.501,883 
8. 183.988 
4.841.283 
1.673.600 
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Stat* 


Illinoto 

Indiana.... 

Iowa 

Kansas. . ... ... 

Kwtoeky.. ......  ............. .. 

Louisiana ............._...-. 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massactusetts 

M  ichif^an 

MioBcaota 
MisMsipr^ 
Mtasoati. 

Montana 

Nabftska 

Nevada. . 

Ntw  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey _.. 

New  Mexico . 

New  York 

North  CaroJina _ 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

OUaboma 

OMfOQ. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina  ......_. 

South  Dakota.. .* 

Tennessee..  

Teiae 

Utah .... 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washin^n . 

Weet  Virginia .... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming ..... 

Total 


Estimated  sales  data  for  1939 


Number  of 
customers 


1. 


793,052 
564.515 
383i,962 
274.  M9 
231.537 
210,238 
145,055 
314,268 
008,602 
125,2ft5 
4%,  681 

77,  773 
606,800 

80,811 
181,060 

15,  415 
106,148 
051,025 

33,891 
316,870 
215,108 

58,878 
448,780 
221,074 
187,  797 
987,130 
174,631 

91,880 

65,745 
205,616 
673,558 

95.503 

fa, 113 
2n,236 
378,300 
207,982 
547,897 

30,404 


12, 113, 818 


Total 
kilowatt-hours 


1, 388, 796. 000 
472, 846, 000 
281,244,000 
218,180,000 
181,200,000 
135, 520, 000 
104, 943, 000 
2fi2,  702,  000 
733,  754, 000 
1, 168, 8';0, 000 
425,315.000 

69,120.000 
5.52.  627,  000 

88,078,000 
154,  287,  000 

17,540^000 

74,642,000 
757,  594.  000 

A  237,  000 

2,  370,  .WO,  000 

223,227,000 

S3,  484,  000 
1,315,711,000 
168,871,000 
266,  539,  000 
1,  99.i,  105,  000 
108, 1S7,  OOO 
107,  238, 000 

56,178,000 
274,  987,  000 
.VI9,  420,  OOO 
101, 995, 000 

50,782,000 
288,227,000 
569,  373.  000 
171,033,000 
625,  972, 000 

23,246,000 


10,023,160,000 


Total 
revenues 


$57,391,970 

19, 805, 744 

12, 493,  275 

9,312,906 

7,037,484 

7, 186, 116 

4,  'US,  602 

10, 521,  310 

35, 918,  548 

37, 633,  088 

14,  753,  610 

2,000.728 

10.915,826 

3,  238,  431 

6^460,646 

676,  921 

3,769,380 

38,302,346 

1,  378,  927 

no,  855,  629 

7,  825,  621 
a;  232,  702 

46,  782,  639 

8,  377,  349 
6, 817,  718 

40, 657,  736 
6,106,473 
3, 668, 415 
2.466,938 
8, 123, 157 

24,  559, 961 
8, 507, 987 
2,309,544 

10, 999,  260 

13,286,804 
6,988,873 

17, 578, 916 
1,226,004 


733,663,854 


fstimated  revenues  and  consumer  saviors  under  rates  in  effect  in— 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority 


Revenues 


134,951,71) 

11. 566, 5&i 

6,758,862 

6,122,09H 

4,271,75:1 

3,  503, 07H 
2, 467, 84<i 
6. 386,  441 

18,  569,  m> 
25,  703.  39t' 

9, 147,23^ 
1, 614, 99& 
12, 307,  9St 
1,  687,  223 
3,563,35? 
307,99b 
1,  775,  37S 

19,  304,  382 
569,497 

eo,  194,  607 

4,  632,  768 
1,140,911 

M,  923,  324 
4, 037,  S82 
4,  404.  246 

IS,  446, 140 
2,821,191 
2,323,123 
1, 184, 130 
6, 165, 476 

13, 090,  4.59 
2,122,812 
1, 168,  57^ 
6, 192,  ,S8J 
9, 221. 04L' 
4,039,568 

10, 600,  C8«' 
518,638 


428, 907,  35i 


Savings 


Tacoma,  Wash. 


Revenues 


$22,440,264 
8,  239, 190 
5^734,413 
4;  190,  808 
2, 765,  731 

3,  593, 078 
2, 467.  846 

4,  134,  878 
17,348,659 
11,929.689 

5. 606,  372 
1, 375,  735 

7. 607,  846 
1,551,208 
2;  007,  201 

368,022 
1,994,002 

18,  997,  964 
809,430 

50,  661, 022 
3,192,853 
1,091,701 

IS.S.'Mi,  315 
4,  339,  467 
2,413,472 

21,111,696 
3,  285,  282 
1, 345.  202 
1, 282, 808 
1,9.17,681 

11,469,502 
1,475,176 
1,230,066 
4,s0fi,  677 
4, 065.  762 
2,949,301 
6, 978,  830 
707,466 


304,  666,  .%2 


$28,  810,  773 

9,526,563 

6,  .572, 001 

4, 218,  746 

3, 618,  742 

2, 960,  696 

2, 033,  .105 

5,260,660 

15, 301,  301 

21, 140, 70* 

7,530,005 

1, 327, 883 

10, 137, 155 

1,380,287 

2, 926,  673 

253,168 

1,46:^510 

15, 895,  474 

468,835 

49,  .■>52,  466 

3, 818,  903 

937,  735 

25,  496,  538 

3, 3A  808 

3,  627,  026 

23. 440,  J>09 

2, 320,  460 

1, 830,  597 

974,441 

5, 076, 973 

10,  781, 823 

1, 748,  622 

963,  217 

5, 103,  667 

586,765 

1,340.681 

8,  719, 142 

426,681 


Savings 


S: 


353,367,401 


$28,-581.206 

10,  279,  181 
6,921,274 
6,094,160 
3,  618,  742 
4, 225,  460 

■  2, 902,  187 
5,360,650 

70,617,247 

16,483,293 
7, 314,  515 
1.662,845 
0, 778,  671 
1, 849,  144 
3,533,973 
423,763 
2,306,861 

22,406,873 
910^002 

61, 30B,  163 
4, 006,  718 
1,  204,  067 

21,  286,  101 
6, 051,  641 
3, 190,  692 

16,116,927 
3,786,013 
1, 737,  818 
1, 402, 497 
3,046,184 

13, 778,  138 
1, 849, 365 
1,437,-327 
6,886,603 
5,700,039 
3, 648, 191 
8,860,774 
709,413 


Ontario,  Canada 


Revenues 


Savings 


380,396,363 


$25, 137.  687 
8,307,6.35 
4, 947,  337 
3,678,508 
3,036,118 
2,673,250 
1,753,171 
4, 713,  561 

13, 146. 189 

18, 314,  415 
6,606,342 
1, 274, 050 
8, 782,  H79 
1, 233,  842 
2;  610,  101 
215,  281 
1,  262,  743 

13,860^3(6 
>       426,088 

43,011,984 

3, 466,  7.50 

J>14.036 

22,081,406 
2;  865,053 
3,511,125 

19, 823,  004 

3,118,946 

1,659,313 

848,627 

5,052,604 

0,480.145 

1,565,124 

827,  843 

4, 509,  607 

6,062,285 

2,014,360 

7,541,366 

403,385 


300,373,243 


$32,254,202 

11, 408, 109 
7,545,038 
5,634,308 
4,011,366 
4.512,906 
3, 183,  521 
5,  807, 768 

22,772,359 

10,  418,  673 
8,  247,  268 
1,  716,  678 

11,132,947 

2,004,580 

3,850,545 

461,660 

2,506,638 

24, 321,  990 
952,839 

67, 843,  645 
4, 358,  871 
1,417,766 

27,  701,  233 
5,612,296 
3,  306.  .593 

20,  734, 642 
3, 987,  527 
1,909,102 
1,618,311 
3, 070,  663 

15,079,816 
2,052,863 
1,571,701 
6,489,563 
6, 324,  519 
4,074,512 

10, 037, 561 
822,700 


424, 2S0, 612 


And  following  are  the  standard  T.  V.  A. 
residential  rates: 

T.  V.  a.  BKsmsNTiAL  snvKm 

Cents  jief 
kHowatt'hour 

Plret  50  kllowatt-houTS 3.00 

Next  180  kUowatt-houre 2. 00 

Next  200  Idlowatt-houn 1.00 

Next  1,000  kUowatt-houn .40 

AU  over  1.400  kUowatt-hotirs .75 

Let  every  Member  compare  these  rates 
with  the  rates  paid  by  his  constituents. 


and  he  win  see  that  the  overcharges  set 
out  in  the  above  table  are  not  exagger- 
ated. If  he  wants  to  compare  them  with 
the  Tacoma  rates,  let  him  turn  to  the 
Tacoma  rates  set  out  in  the  rate  book  re- 
ferred to,  or,  if  he  will  gee  the  annual 
report  of  the  Ontario  Power  Commission, 
he  can  make  his  own  comparisons  with 
the  Ontario  rates. 

COMHZBCIAL  RATES 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  commercial  con- 
sumers— merchants,    professional    men, 

Tabls  2.— Commercial  electric  sales.  1939 


hotel,  garage,  restaurant,  cafe,  and  fill- 
ing-station operators,  and  other— who 
pay  commercial  rates  for  their  electric 
energy.  I  am  inserting  at  this  point  a 
table  showing  the  amount  of  electricity 
used  by  the  commercial  consumers  in 
^  every  State  in  the  year  1939,  together 
with  the  cost,  and  also  showing  what  the 
cost  should  have  been  and  what  the  over- 
charges were  according  to  the  T.  V.  A. 
rates,  the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  rates,  or  the 
Ontario  rates: 


state 


Alabama 

Arttona. .............. 

Arkansas ... 

Caljlarnia 

Colorado 

Connect  icnt 

Delaware 

District  of  Cotanbia.. 

Florida ..^...„.,.. 

Georgia . . 

Idaho  .- 

Illinois.  „...^.......^ 

Indiana 

Iowa. .. .. 

Kansas .......... 

Kentucky .-.-... 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryiaad. 

Massachusetts. ....... 

Michigan 

Minnesota ...... 

MtBiiasippi ^ 


Estimated  sales  data  for  1030 


Number  of 
eastomers 


34,771 

8,640 

28.937 

336,030 

37,094 

64,110 

7,540 

32,688 

56,151 

52.885 

14.432 

363,100 

105,237 

86.447 

58,000 

46,157 

43.801 

35,214 

55.138 

208,630 

177.  .320 

06.888 

21.001 


Total 
kilowatt-boiirs 


104. 731,  COO 
64.783.000 

91.311,(JC0 

3, 155.  3.54.  {«0 

146.  10.3. 000 

284,  282.  000 

44.  896.  (XW 

188,053,000 

242,  194. 000 

330.  747.  COO 

114.298,000 

,  460,  633,  COO 

632,291.(00 

304.  940. 000 

230,  702,  OCO 

201.501.tX)0 

161,357,000 

126.555,000 

298.525,000 

1, 026,  374, 000 

1,083.664,000 

370.  021, 000 

82, 903;  000  I 


Total 
■  evenues 


F>8timated  revenues  and  consumer  savings  under  rates  in  effect  In— 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority 


Revenues 


$S,  501,  360 
2,106,871 

3, 857, 817 

50,110,434 

6.060,866 

II,  464,  340 

1,  260,  646 

i446.111 

10,915,540 

9,843,173 

2,183.902 

50.303,509 

18, 208, 013 

11,241.307 

8,062,395 

6,603.970 

5,837.021 

4,102.473 

0,434.401 

34,251,177 

32.416^666 

13,380.838 

3,31^844 


$2,  734, 17'I 

012,  27.. 

1, 670,  43.5 

32, 972,  66-! 
2,727,3911 
4, 918,  20J 
61.5,  19.". 
3,365.  70ti 
4, 191,  567 
4,  783.  781! 
1,001.  99>i 

25, 453.  576 
9,850,536 
6,811.70+ 
4, 103,  75!' 
3,  574,  58(1 
2,  509,  out 
2, 033. 3411 
5. 132, 314 

13,  OaS,  078 

17.115,942 
6, 627,  VW 
1,468,071 


Savings 


$2, 767, 184 
1, 104,  506 
3. 187, 382 

17, 137,  768 
3, 333,  476 
6,  546,  138 
645,  451 
1,08a  406 
6,  723,  973 
5, 059,  391 
1,001,906 

24, 849, 933 
8, 357, 478 
5,429,503 
3, 958,  636 
3,119,390 
3, 327. 102 
2, 159, 124 
4. 302,  087 

20,  345. 190 

15. 300, 614 
6,761,868 
1,866^873 


Tacoma,  Wash. 


Revenues 


$2,888,214 
054,413 

1,  728,  302 
33. 924,  764 

2,751,633 

4, 092,  769 

640,408 

3,561.335 

4,  .300,  723 

4,951.116 

1,113,836 

27,012,064 

10, 3a5,  735 

6,  m7,  769 

4, 240, 820 

3,741.929 

2,  .533,  267 
2,071,082 
5,41.5,346 

li  419,  746 

17, 926,  355 

6,  855,  597 

1.612,026 


Savings 


Ontario,  Canada 


Revenues 


$2,  613, 146 
1, 162,  458 
2,120,515 

16, 185, 670 
3;  300,  233 
7,371,571 
620.238 
884,776 
6,614,817 
4, 892, 057 
1,070,156 
3, 290,  525 
7, 902,  278 
5, 193,  438 
3, 821,  575 
2, 9.52,  (HI 
3, 303,  754 
2. 121.  391 
4, 019. 055 

19. 831,  431 

14,  490,  201 
6,  53i  241 
1, 803,  819 


$3, 047,  753 

882,779 

1,673,980 

30,  717. 696 
2, 806,  181 
4, 677,  451 
564,760 
3,  236,  760 
3, 907,  763 
4, 655, 821 
1,035,212 

23,441,435 
0, 067,  500 
6,541,915 
3,  77:1,  201 
3, 306,  821 
2, 264,  764 
1.886,613 
5,004,377 

12,012,604 

15,722,030 
6.078,986 
1.376.075 


Savings 


$2, 453, 
1.224, 
3,283, 

10, 392, 
3,251, 
6,786, 
605, 
1,309, 
7,007, 
5,187, 
1, 148, 

26,862, 
9, 140, 
5,699, 
4.289, 
3,387, 
3,672, 
2.305, 
4,339. 

21.338. 

16,6iK. 
7,310, 
1,030, 


607 
002 
828 
738 
685 
880 
877 
342 
777 
352 
780 
074 
423 
292 
194 
149 
257 
860 
824 
483 
526 
852 
760 


» 
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Tabuc  2.— Commercial  electric  sales.  1939 — Ck>ntlnued 


Missouri .. .1.... 

Montana . ..... 

Nebraska.. ..i. ..] 

Nevada i 

New  Hampshire ; 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico ......... ^.... 

New  Yofk .^ . 

North  Carolina . 

North  Dakota . ..... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma ....... .1 

OrcRon ...... j. 

Ponnsylvania . I 

Rhode  Island ^ 

poulh  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee ......i 

Texas . J 

Utah ,... 

Vermont j 

Virginia ...^ 

AVeshin.Eton ......J 

AWst  Virvinia ] 

Wisconsin . . ] 

Wyomins . .J.... 

Total J..., 


Estimated  sale*  data  for  1030 


Number  of 
customers 


111,  513 
24,363 

43,  270 

3,922 

20,491 

202,443 
10,002 

€47, 943 

.  49,  753 

20,170 

214,813 
60,416 
41,  .520 

317,719 
26,819 
26,388 
18,  732 
43,050 

149,464 
11,234 
13,020 
60.244 
67, 4;-0 
35,222 

101, 610 
8,208 


Total 
kilowatt-hours 


687,201,000 

84.060,000 
156,  470,  000 

29,263,000 

74,804,000 
790,  744,  000 

39,  621,  000 

4,  022,  151,  000. 

282,407,000 

66,345,000 

1,08(3,303,000 

314,037,000 

284.583,000 

1, 234. 076, 000 

80, 877. 000 
114.  26.3. 000 

63.  28.5. 000 
235,  506, 000 
841,606,000 

7.5,  204,  000 

32, 639,  GOO 
260,102,000 
630,128,000 
197,  439, 000 
409,872,000 

28,647,000 


4.260,166 


21,767,931,000 


Total 
revenues 


$18,  573.  478 

3,246,263 

6,988,100 

881.664 

2,923,304 

34,624,040 

1,  789,  734 
140,  580,  645 

7,906,695 

2,  472, 419 
33,766,097 

0,  712, 001 
6,004,090 

27, 441, 864 

3,  747,  423 
3,623,344 
2,  751,  .507 
7,  607,  957 

25,  412, 059 
2,  581,  645 
1,332,897 
8. 465.  291 

10. 623,  165 
6.187,941 

11 242,  819 

1,  376,  252 


Estimated  revenues  and  consumer  savings  under  rates  in  effect  in— 


Tennessee  V^alley  Authority 


Revenues 


$10,011,105 

1,538.720 

8, 167,  705 

434.660 

1, 175,  204 

13,  641, 872 

683,678 

68,626,882 

4,333,882 

1,095,282 

19,009.750 

4,438,796 

3, 825,  767 

13, 913, 020 

1, 513, 950 

1,887,762 

1,221,660 

4,626.472 

12, 538, 145 

1, 107,  883 

609,804 

4. 147, 903 

6, 193.  305 

3, 291,  986 

7, 178.  381 

607.837 


Savings 


$8,562,373 

1. 707,  534 

2,820,396 

447,004 

1,  748,  190 

30, 982,  168 
1,106,056 

81, 963,  7G3 
3,632,813 
1,377,137 

14.  7.55.  347 
6. 274. 105 
3, 168,  323 

13. 528.  834 
2,233,464 
1, 73.5.  582 
1,  529,  838 
3,071,485 

12,883.914 
1,383,762 
733,003 
i  317,  298 
4, 429.  800 
2, 895,  956 
7,06i438 
868,415 


600, 109,  228 


338^362,  614 


361,  756,  714 


Tacoma,  Wash. 


Revenues 


Savings 


$10, 512.  580 

1,  548,  407 

3,317,407 

451,412 

1, 198,  591 

14.126,606 
705,155 

61,  718, 854 
4,445,416 
1, 139,  785 

19,9.55,172 
4, 574,  776 
3, 902,  702 

14,  .599. 066 
1,  513, 959 
1, 949,  359 
1,257,439 
4,826,619 

13,036,386 

1,234,026 

613, 133 

i  325.  764 

6.958.173 

— ^3,440,495 

7, 591.  423 

518.847 


352,  451,  791 


337,  057,  437 


Ontario,  Canada 


Revenues 


$8,060,880 

10,386,180 

1.697.796 

1.528.090 

2,  670,  693 

8,  08.3,  872 

430,252 

398,512 

1,  724,  803 

1,259,0S3 

20, 497,  432 

13,741,647 

1, 064,  570 

671,  150 

78,870,701 

U,  689,  373 

3.  521,  279 

4,158,615 

1.332,634 

1,003,803 

13,  809,  925 

17,801,736 

5, 138, 125 

4,060,706 

3,091,388 

3,566,0.« 

12,  842.  788 

13.034,881 

2,233,464 

1,391,041 

1, 673, 985 

1,860,646 

1,494.068 

1,119,8(.3 

2,871.338 

6,  596,  415 

12, 37,5.  673 

11,765,783 

1, 347,  610 

1.1K.0B5 

719,  764 

647,821 

4, 139,  527 

8, 851.  707 

3, 661.  992 

6,373.890 

2,  747,  446 

3.050.665 

6,651,306 

7,202,833 

857,405 

658,758 

810, 615, 322 


Saving! 


le,17MB6 

1.717,273 

2,00i33e 

483,163 

1,  663.  411 

SI,  88%  301 
1.  118,  584 

8^900,373 
3,808.080. 
1,468,617 

15,'J33.361 
6,643,105 
3, 427, 104 

14,406,973 
2,353,383 
1,753.608 
1.631.644 
2, 101.  543 

13.646.276 
1,427,660 
785,076 
1613,584 
4, 219,  263 
3.137.286 
6^050.406 
817,  404 


370,404,000 


You  Will  note  from  the  above  table 
that  the  average  commercial  consumer 
is  overcharged  more  than  100  percent 
in  practically  every  State  in  the  Union. 

And  here  are  the  standard  T.  V.  A. 
commercial  rates — the  rates  paid  by  the 
commercial  consumers  throughout  the 
T.  V.  A,  area: 


r.  V.  A.  commercial  service 

Cents  per 
kUotoatt-hour 

First  250  kilowatt-hours 8. 0 

Next  750  kilowatt-hours „ 2.0 

Next  1,000  kUowatt-houra, .^lN^__.  1.0 


All  over  2,000  kilowatt-hours .  8 

Table  8. — Iridustrial  and  other  electric  sales  for  ultimate  consumption.  1939 


INDUSTItUL    KATES 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Industrial 
rates. 

Here  Is  a  table  showing  the  amount 
of  electricity  used  in  every  Si^te  in 
1939,  the  cost  thereof,  and  the  over- 
charges, according  to  the  T.  V.  A.,  tlie 
Tacoma,  and  the  Ontario  rates. 


Bute 


-4- 


-i- 


Alabama 

Arizona .... 

Arkansas 

California ... 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware -. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho ..... 

Illinois..... ... 

■  Indiana.... 

Iowa 

Kansas ^ 

Kentucky 

Louisiana ... 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mas.sachusetts. 

Michigan , 

M  Inr.f  sota .... 

Mississippi... 

Missouri %. 4 

Montana 

Nebraska , 

Nevada .. 

New  Hampshire . i 

New  Jersey i........ 

New  Mexico ...........i........ 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon ., 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota... 
Tennessee .. 


Estimated  sales  data  for  1030 


Estimated  revenues  and  consumer  savings  under  rates  in  effect  in— 


Number  of 
customers 


35,232 
17,182 
19.  716 
383,  824 
21,810 
13,040 

1,065 

065 

17, 010 

4,104 
20,055 
144,  .520 
08,516 
39,676 
24,831 
36,096 

8,467 
34,519 
23,745 

4.436 
69.172 
31,907 
16,089 
36,424 
13.092 
13,642 

2.902 
21,700 

4.332 

3,132 

136, 130 

89,783 

2,942 

146,236 

21,271 

.69,645 

164, 174 

6,  .590 
£6,754 

6,860 
58,162 


Total 
kilowatt-hours 


1,142,665,000 

370.800,000 

375. 054. 000 

6, 831.. 307. 000 

381.176.000 

746.  479. 000 

129. 675.  000 

459.  478. 000 

410.  965, 000 

1.074,951,000 

447,  702, 000 

4, 90.5. 674, 000 

1,602, 074,  (K» 

779,  647, 000 

624. 046, 000 

674. 028, 000 

771,808,000 

701,342,000 

1,308.788,000 

1,307,093,000 

2,  616, 302. 000 

869,  543, 000 

262,119,000 

1,622,611,000 

1,302,448,000 

368.281,000 

66. 456, 000 

160,782,000 

1, 701,  721, 000 

?0, 078,  000 

7, 727, 360, 000 

1,006,604,000 

37, 067, 000 

4, 414, 012, 000 

570, 034,  000 

605, 67»,  000 

8, 085,  269,  f»0 

409, 9?3, 000 

065, 005,  000 

66,  188, 000 

053,811,000 


Total 
revenues 


$11,473,063 
4.511.410 

5,  186.  764 
69, 649,  417 

6.  515,  520 

12.  784,  418 
1.603,723 
6,  21a  883 
6.  579,  560 

10,946,626 

4,065,830 

62,846,870 

24. 009.  299 

10,  760,  480 

8. 710,  229 

10,216.260 

8, 924,  891 

6,721.547 

13.986.712 

22, 420,  428 

33.S71,6,50 

13,  320,  748 
4,  280,  963 

18, 864,  921 

6,708.416 

6,418,903 

964,131 

3,256,602 

26, 780, 804 

736,305 

81,310,373^ 

-    10,262,155 

898,817 

58,318,411 

7,217,441 

7, 445.  421 

134, 840,  U62 

6,609.306 

0,990,809 

1, 433, 088 

11,402,74 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority 


Revenues 


$8,238,305 
2, 183, 527 

3,  246. 014 
64. 013,  267 

3.922.343 

8. 070.  762 

1.063,268 

3. 579,  877 

3.666,121 

7,  740.  603 

2,581,706 

36.074,100 

15, 182, 568 

6,682,258 

6,406,164 

6,650,701 

6,854,728 

3,724,727 

8,43.%0R7 

13, 295, 314 

18.663,270 

8,325,468 

2, 585.  702 

12,865,876 

.\  628, 361 

3,674.057 

789,623 

2,208,037 

15,164,405 

365,207 

47, 327, 875 

13,  772, 441 

491,653 

38, 198, 550 

4,  770,  720 
6,276,400 

02,330,602 

4,10a  367 

6,073,585 

730,938 

8,803,445 


Savings 


Tacoma,  Wash. 


$3,335,658 
2,327,802 
1,030,850 
4,736,160 
3,503.177 
4,704.6&( 
640,454 
1,631.006 
3,013.438 
3,196,122 
1,484,024 

26,772,770 
8, 916,  741 
4,078,222 
3,214.075 
3. 565. 478 
3,070,163 
1.096,820 
6, 552. 725 
0,125,114 

1.-,  308, 371 
4.00.5.280 
1,605,261 
6,099.045 
1,080,0.55 
1, 744, 906 
174,508 
1, 048, 056 

10, 025. 390 
371.008 

33, 091.  498 

6,489,714 

407,  164 

20,119,852 
2.446,712 
1, 168, 931 

42,609,460 

2,419,090 

3,017,224 

604,050 

2.680.1303  1 


Revenues 


$6,406,028 
1,  457. 188 
2. 168. 067 

43.321.937 
2,612.724 
6, 39.5.  024 
70a845 
8. 579.  877 
2, 375.  221 
6,166.335 
1, 719. 842 

24,070.355 

10. 121.  706 
4,454,830 
3, 667, 006 
4, 444. 077 
3,900.177 
2,483,151 
6,622,658 
8, 856. 069 

12, 464.  767 
6,  554.  752 
1,712.385 
8,583.539 
3, 750. 005 
2, 449,  371 
626,416 
1, 472.  025 

10, 135,  303 
24.3,717 

31,  501. 917 

0, 188,  048 

328,068 

25, 485,  146 
3, 182. 891 
4.191.772 

61. 487. 068 

2,70.V775 

4, 655, 717 

493.202 

8,872.794 


Savings 


Ontario,  Canada 


Revenues 


$5,077,035 
3.  GTA.  231 

3.  Oia  697 
26.  327.  480 

3. 9(K2.  796 

7,389,304 

8(M,877 

•   1,631.006 

4.  2IM.  338 

5.  779,  290 
2,  345,  978 

3H.  776.  .524 
13.  977.  .593 

6.  30.5.  641 
5,043,223 
5,772.192 
5, 024,  714 
3,238,306 
a  364, 054 

13.  .564.359 
21.406.883 

7.  76.5, 996 
2,.'«8,578 

10,281,382 

2,9.5^,411 

2,960,502 

4.37,715 

1,784,667 

15,654.411 

492.688 

40.  767. 456 

10, 074, 107 

f  70.  740 

32. 833.  265 

4,034,550 

7, 253, 649 

73,  3.52.  004 

3,813,621 

6,335.002 

040,606 

6,610,^54 


$7.  710.  SC3 
Z  (V>Z  «« 
Z  (i52.  720 

69.  6HU.  .550 
3. 629,  145 
7,  427,  747 
076.667 
3,2f».8S6 
3.381,803 
7. 125.602 
2.  764.  758 

33.183.152 

13. 977.  593 
6.348,683 
5, 217, 427 
6. 179.  761 
6,309,650 
3,42l.4»^£ 
7.804.585 

12. 263. 074 

17.172.037 
7,646.100 
3.380,215 

12.167,874 

6, 172, 180 

3,408.528 

725.027 

2.028,010 

13,952,284 
335. 7.^5 

43.506.865 

13,070.003 
451.306 

34.174.680 
4,407.630 
6,770.201 

86, 667, 330 

3,826.840 

6, 813,  733 

670,710 

0,447,030 


Savings 


$3,763,460 
2,458.723 
Z  334. 044 
0. 050. 867 
2.886.375 
(.3.56.6n 
63r,0SS 
1.938.037 
3. 107. 666 
3,820,023 
1,301,062 

29,663,727 

10,121,706 
4,411.707 
3,492.<«a 
4,066.508 
>,  52.V  333 
3,300.063 
6, 182, 127 

10. 166.  454 

16. 698,  ra 

6,674,630 
1.000.748 
6,097.047 
1,  .536.  227 
2,01a  435 
210,104 
1,277,778 

11, 837, 630 
400,550 

37.813,508 

6, 183, 153 

447,611 

24, 143, 823 
2,814,802 
1,676,230 

48,272,743 

2,783,666 

3,177,077 

764,278 

^046,700 
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Tablx  3.— Industrial  and  other  electric  9dle$  of  ultimate  consumption,  1939— Continued 


Estimated  sales  data  (or  1939 

• 

Estimated  reveoues  and  consumer  savings  under  rates  in  effect  in^ 

BiaU 

Number  of 
customers 

Total 
kilowAt-houn 

Total 
revenues 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Tacoma,  WbsIl, 

Ontario, 

Canada 

/-- 

Sevennes 

Savings 

Revenues 

Savings 

Revenues 

Savings 

Tnm 

Utah „ 

Vermont ......................... 

63,909. 
18.653 
18,360 
18,874 
•4,261 
12,429 
75,831 
1,794 

1,8«7,727,000 

508.  215.  000 

133,  496, 000 

789, 381, 000 

1,  539, 921,  000 

1, 273,  648,  000 

1, 463,  858, 000 

69,753,000 

$23. 209, 337 

6,211,620 

3, 074,  867 

9.  872,  116 

12,062,096 

14,351,513 

20,  568. 949 

1,  268, 056 

$14, 761, 138 
4,  379, 192 
2, 097, 062 
7,  325, 110 
9,  504. 102 
9, 443.  296 
12,  528.  490 
636,564 

$8, 448, 199 
1, 832,  428 

977,806 
2,547,006 
2,  557, 164 
4, 908,  217 
8,042,459 

631,492 

$9,840,759 
2,919,461 
1, 399. 060 
4,886,697 
6,344,662 
6,300,314 
8, 350. 993 
424,799 

$13, 368,  578 

t        3,  292, 169 

'       1,675,797 

4,985,419 

6, 717,  434 

8,051,199 

12,  217. 966 

843,257 

$13, 879, 184 
4, 025. 130 
2,044,780 
6, 466,  236 
8, 865, 641 
8,  768,  774 
11,  559,  749 
716. 462 

$9, 330, 153 
2, 186,  490 
1,030,077 

VirginU.      

3,405,880 

WMtiineton    .............. ....... 

3, 196.  455 

West  Virgliila. .i... 

5,  582,  739 

Wisconsin ......._ . 

WTominc ....................... 

9,009,200 
551.604 

ToUl 

:^  152,  483 

06, 380, 963,  000 

M8, 873, 602 

665,  238,  762 

283,634,850 

378, 212, 729 

470,660,873 

624,674,273 

324, 199, 320 

"■ 

"^Whfle  large  industries,  as  a  rule,  have 
been  aUe  to  obtain  better  rates  than  have 
the  residential  and  commercial  consimi- 
en,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  industrial  con- 
sumers alone  paid  overcharges  for  their 
electricity  in  1939  ranging  from  $283.- 
634350,  according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates, 
to  $324,199,329,  according  to  the  Ontario 
rates,  and  $470,660,873,  according  to  the 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  rates.      ^ 


Here  are  the  standard  T.  V.  A.  indus- 
trial rates: 

Cost  per 
Demand  charge:                         kilowatt'hour 
First  1,000  Ulowatt-hoiirs  demand.  $1. 00 
All     over      1,000     kilowatt-hours 
demand .90 

MUls  per 
Energy  charge:  kUouHitt-hour 

First  10,000  kilowatt-hours 10.0 

Next  26,000  kilowatt-hours 6.0 

Next  65,000  kilowatt-hours .    4.0 


Mills  per 
Energy  charge — Continued.        kilowatt-hour 

Next  400,000  kilowatt-hours 3.0 

Next  1,600,000  kilowatt-hours 2.5 

All  over  2,000,000  kilowatt-hours..    3.0 

TOTALS 

And,  finally,  here  is  a  table  showing  the 
total  amounts  of  electricity  used  for  all 
purposes  in  all  the  States,  the  amounts 
paid  in  each  State,  and  the  overcharges 
according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the 
Tacoma  rates,  and  the  Ontario  raites: 


Tabli  4. — Total  electric  sales  for  ultimate  consumption,  1939 


8tat« 


Alabama ... 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California „ 

Colorado ,.,.   .  r. ■ 

Connecticut i . 

Delaware  - : ..... 

District  of  Cotombia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. .-. 

Iowa . 1 

Kansas i. 

Kentucky . . 

Louisiana ..... . 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts ... 

Michigan .. 

Minn^ta . ...... 

Mississippi .... . 

Missouri .... 

Montana ..... 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampahirs.... 

New  Jersey . . 

New  Mexico. ......._ 

New  York 

North  Carolina..... „ 

North  Dakou 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Liland „. 

South  Carolina _ 

Sooth  Dakota. , 

Tennessee .,-...„..-....'....... 

Ttaas  Jl.  ... 

utah.'"""i"..."™i..."~iiii:; 

Vermont ...........  .^.. ...... 

Virgin^ 

Waahihgton 

Weat  Virginia. 

Winonain. . 

Wjoming.. 


Estimated  sales  data  for  1939 


Number  of!  Total 

customers     kilowatt-hours 


TotaL. 


24a  494 

60,139 

141. 184 

2;  167.  547 
237,438 
609.935 
54.109 
162.663 
317.438 
283,718 
108.475 

2,290,681 
798,268 
510,085 
357.409 
312,790 
268,566 
214.788 
393,151 

1,311.668 

1,361.757 
567.476 
114.963 
7M.746 
127.266 
238.881 
22.329 
148«348 

1.258.400 
47,'025 

4. 100.  962 

354.644 

81.990 

1.809.829 
302,761 
29H,962 

1469.023 

207.040 

145,031 

91,346 

306.828 

876,930 

125.300 

94.493 

846,354 

499,981 

255.633 

724,847 

40.566 


Total 
revenues 


Estimated  revenues  and  consumer  savings  under  rates  in  effect  in — 


Teiuessee  Valley  Authority 


'  Revenues 


28,526,467 


1,540.533.000 

476,422.000 

5U6.359.000 

9,258.174,000 

655,956.000 

1, 439,  396, 000 

213. 949. 000 

801,224.000 

918.317,000 

1.715.447.000 

663.680,000 

7,845,103.000 

2,7«7,2n,000 

1, 365,  831,  000 

1, 072, 938,  000 

1, 056,  729,  000 

1.068,685,000 

932.840,000 

1,  770,  01^  000 

1, 067,  221.  000 

4,868,786^000 

1,654,879^000 

414.  14%  000 

2, 762.  529, 000 

1, 474.  586, 000 

679. 047, 000 

113.  249, 000 

319. 318, 000 

3, 250, 059, 000 

95.836,000 

14,120.109,000 

2,202,238,000 

146, 896, 000 

6, 816, 026. 000 

1. 052, 942;  000 

1, 156,  800, 000 

11. 014. 450, 000 

568.997,000 

1,186,506,000 

174,651,000 

1,464.304,000 

3, 256.  753, 000 

775.  414, 000 

216. 917, 000 

l,34fi,7ia000 

3, 639.  422, 000 

1, 642. 120,  OnO 

3^399,702,000 

iaO.646^000 


$22,894,774 

8,517,990 

12,598,272 

161,842.507 
18.  830. 010 
41,077,984 
4,697,705 
13.738,143 
29, 801, 863 
29. 871. 880 
8,996,165 

170,  542.  367 
62.113,066 
34.  494,  962 
26,  085,  530 
23,  947,  723 
21,  948, 068 
14. 849,  712 
33,  942,  432 
92,590,153 

103.  921,  294 

41.  464.  196 

10.  587,  535 

67, 354,  225 

13.  193, 110 

17. 867.  709 

2,  522,  716 

9, 949,  466 

98,  716^  190 

3.90i966 

332,  764. 647 

35.054.471 

5,603,938 

138,  8(>6, 147 
25, 307,  691 
21, 257, 229 

211,839,652 

16,463,292 

17, 182,  568 

6.652,433 

r,  313, 862 

73, 181, 357 

12, 391,  262 

6,807,298 

39,  336,  667 

35,972,065 

27,528,328 

63.390,684 

3,870,402 


$15. 127.  936 

8,91i573 

0,587,584 

127, 217,  534 

9, 82a  320 

22,540,126 

2.589.631 

la  504,  345 

13,  517, 264 

18.  2ia  211 
5,288,M8 

96, 479, 400 
36,  599,  647 

19,  252,  824 
14,722,011 

14,  497,  124 
11, 957,  725 

8,225,>*22 
19,  952,  742 
45,  771,  181 
61.  482,  620 
24. 100,  fi76 

5,  659,  t«6 
35, 184,  i^l 

8, 854,  313 
la  395,  117 

1.  532,  282 
5,158,619 

48,  na  •>59 

1, 618,  ;82 

166. 148,  ;t«4 

22,  739, 001 

2,  727,  846 
88,131,«a3 

13,  247, 407 

14,  506,  503 
134,  689,  762 

8,  625,  .'507 
11,064,470 

3, 145,  737 
19,  595,  393 
40, 379,  742 

7,699,887 

3, 86.5,  434 
17, 665,  686 
24,919,279 
16, 774,  849 
80,304,957 

1, 663, 039 


107.162,06^000     a;272,«4«,684 


Savings 


Tacoma,  Wash. 


r,  766.  838 
4,603.417 

6,  Oia  688 
3i  624, 973 

9, 009,  eeo 

18,537,856 

2, 108, 074 

3,233,798 

16,284,609 

11,661,669 

3,  707,  517 
74.  062, 967 
25,  513,  409 
15,  242.  138 
11,363,519 

9,  45a  590 

9,990,343 

6,623,790 

13,989,690 

46,818,972 

42,  438.  674 

17.  363,  520 

4.927,860 

22,169,264 

4,338,797 

7,  472,  562 
990,434 

4,  790,  847 
50,  605,  531 

2.286,584 

166,616,283 

12,315,380 

2,876,092 

50,  734,  514 

12. 060.  284 

6,  75a  726 
77. 249, 860 

7, 937.  786 
6,098.006 
3,  506,  696 

7,  713,  469 
32.  801.  615 

4. 691. 365 
2.941,864 
11,  67a  961 
11,052,786 
10, 753, 477 
22,065,727 
2,207,363 


1,333;  688. 618 


040,058.066 


Revenues 


$11,811,604 

3,086.996 

6,  271. 647 

101, 402, 146 

7,978,372 

17, 347, 042 

2,099.088 

W,  071,  477 

11,426,366 

14,795,238 

4, 162. 913 

79,894,112 

29,954,004 

16, 074,  609 

12, 126,  572 

11.  704,  748 

0,  394,  140 

8,587,738 

16,298,664 

38,577,118 

61,  540,  917 

19,  949,  444 

4,562,203 

20,233,283 

6,687,750 

8,663,451 

1,230,996 

4. 133.  135 

40, 157.  475 

1,417,707 

142,  823,  237 

17, 452,  367 

2,40.^688 

70,986,856 

11,083.475 

11,721,500 

90,  526.  943 

6, 630  194 

8, 43.5,  673 

2, 725,  172 

15,  776,  386 

33,658.968 

5,902,109 

3, 974, 410 

14,316,118 

30, 889,  600 

13, 061,  490 

24,661,558 

1, 37a  337 


1,064,032,011 


Savings 


$11,083,170 

6, 431, 995 

7, 326, 626 

60,  440,  361 

la  851,  638 

23,730,942 

2,596.617 

3.666.666 

18. 375,  506 

16.076,642 

4,833.252 

00,648,266 

32, 159,  052 

18,  430,  353 

13, 958,  958 

12,  242, 975 

12,553,938 

8,  261.  974 

17.  643,  768 

64,  013, 097 

62,380,377 

21,  514,  752 

6,035,342 

28,120,942 

6,  506,  351 

9, 174.  256 

1,  291,  720 

6, 816,  331 

88,658.716 

2,487,260 

189, 941, 410 

17,602.104 

3, 196, 360 

67, 929,  201 

14,224,216 

0,536,729 

112,  312,  709 

9,833,098 

8,746,865 

3,927,361 

11.537,476 

39,522,389 

6, 489, 143 

3,832,888 

15,020,649 

16,063,466 

14,446,836 

27,720,136 

3,600.076 


1,138,014,073 


Ontario,  Canada 


Revenues 


$13.  ^6,  773 
3, 641, 470 
6,606,990 

111,448,574 

8,830,464 

18, 887.  376 

3.  216, 104 
0,098,911 

11,412,422 

16,023.322 

4, 972,  663 

81,  762.  274 

31.442,818 

16.  837,  935 

12.  669,  226 

12.  462,  700 

la  337,  573 

7,060,289 

17.612,713 

38,322,857 

61. 109,  372, 

20,231,437 

6,030,340 

30,348.933 

7, 935, 021 

9, 102,  501 

1,338,800 

4,  .551,  644 
40, 674,  287 

1,432.963 

141,207,221 

20,704.368 

2.369,944 

74,117,731 

11,337,396 

12, 848.  312 

119,425,295 

7,  339,  827 
la  342,  691 

2,648.300 
30.096,056 
36,126.112 

6,  744,  349 

3, 420,  444 
14,827,640 
22, 301,  826 
14,  733,  789 
26, 393, 427 

1,678,595 


1,163,6«2,737 


Savings 


$0,088,001 

4,976,511 

8,899.342 

60,  393.  9.33 

9.  999.  .546 

22,  190,  608 

2,  481,  601 

4, 639.  232 

18,  389.  441 

13,  H48.  658 

4,023,502 

88,  780. 093 

30,  67a  238 

17,  657.  027 

13,410,304 

ir.  48,5.  023 

ai,6ia495 

7,  789,  443 
16.32»,''719 
64,  267,  296 
52,811,922 
21,  232.  759 

6,  557, 195 

27,005.292 

5. 256,  069 

8,  765,  208 
1, 183, 916 
5, 397,  822 

68,041.903 

2,471,973 

191.  .557, 420 

14, 3,50, 103 
3,333,994 

64,748,416 

13,  97a  293 
8,408,917 

92,414,357 
9. 123, 465 
6,  8.39,  877 
4,(J04.233 
7,217,804 

38,  a56i  245 
6, 647,  003 
3,386,864 

14,  509, 027 
13, 77a  240 
12,  794,  537 
25. 997,  257 

2, 191, 807 


1.118.083,047 


T 


/ 
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I  hope  to  soon  havo  the  data  for  1940. 
As  soon  as  I  get  it  compiled,  I  will  give 
the  House  the  benefit  of  it. 

I  expect  to  keep  up  this  fight,  to  keep 
the  lamp  trimmed  and  burning,  as  long 
as  I  am  in  Congress,  or  until  we  get  re- 
lief from  these  overcharges  throughout 
the  whole  country,  and  get  rural  electri- 
flcafion  extended  to  the  farmers  of  the 
eijtire  Nation.  j 


Social  Gains  and  National  Defecse 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TIIE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  January  6, 1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    ROBERT    P. 
WAGNER.  OP  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  E»iesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  a  speecli  delivered  by  me 
on  December  23,  1940,  in  the  National 
Radio  Forum,  arranged  by  the  Washing- 
ton Star  and  broadcas:  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  System,  entitled  "Social 
Gains  and  National  D«;fense." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  I 

My  friends,  within  recent  days  Adolf  Hitler 
broadcast  a  declaration  of  his  economic 
creed  and  his  political  f faith.  He  said:  "Two 
worlds  are  in  conflict,  two  philosophies  of 
life.  One  of  these  two  worlds  must  break 
asunder."  With  that  solemn  warning,  the 
Nazi  dictator  shattered  forever  the  lingering 
hope  in  some  quarters  that  somehow,  by 
some  form  of  agreement  or  appeasement,  the 
Nazi  system  and  the  democratic  system  could 
thrive  side  by  side  in  peace  and  security. 

The  men  and  women  to  whom  Adolf  Hitler 
made  this  special  appeal  were  neither  well 
fed  nor  free.  They  were  men  and  women 
robbed  of  the  two  great  objectives  of  civU- 
ized  endeavor  during  the  past  200  years — first, 
the  objective  of  using  their  country's  re- 
sources to  better  their  economic  circum- 
stances and  provide  Jobs  for  all,  and,  sec- 
ond, the  objective  of  using  their  nation's 
institutions  to  enlarge  their  liberties.  The 
enslaved  millions  of  Germany  are  exhausting' 
their  country's  resourct*  to  feed  the  Nazi 
war  machine,  and  for  no  other  pmpose. 
There  is  no  hope  for  them  under  Nazi  rxile, 
in  victory  or  in  defeat. 

It  is  this  system  of  retrogression  that 
through  its  leader  has  flung  down  its  chal- 
lenge to  every  democracy  on  earth.  This 
challenge  should  spur  on  to  even  greater 
efforts  our  national-defense  program,  pro- 
ducing weapons  to  overcome  that  insidious 
war  machine — weapons  for  the  gallant  British 
forces  constituting  ovir  outer  rim  of  de- 
fense— weapons  for  our  own  coimtry  to  repel 
any  attack  upon  our  shares  in  the  tragic  event 
that  Britain  falters. 

Hitler  boasts  of  strength  through  "na- 
tional unity" — unity  achieved  by  sacrificing 
all  that  makes  liberty  sacred  and  life  safe — 
unity  enforced  by  the  blood  purge  and  the 
concentration  camp.  To  defend  against  these 
forces,  America  marshals  the  strength  of  a 
free  society  where  unity  rests  upon  the  spon- 
taneous cooperation  of  a  free  people — a  peo- 
ple firm  in  their  democratic  faith,  and  con- 


vinced that  bliman  progress  and  happiness 
has  no  bounds  in  a  land  where  liberty  pre- 
vails. 

■  In  January  there  will  reconvene  In  Wash- 
ington an  institution  for  which  Hitler's  Ger- 
many has  no  equivalent — a  democratic  es- 
sembly  chosen  by  the  people  to  represent 
their  interests — the  Seventy-seventh  Ameri- 
can Congress.  Now  is  an  appropriate  lime 
to  ask:  What  should  the  next  Congress  do, 
what  can  it  do,  to  make  our  people  and  our 
Institutions  entirely  safe  and  increasingly 
BU'^cessful? 

To  those  who  say  that  the  first  task  of  the 
Congress  will  be  to  retreat  from  the  lilxral 
and  humanitarian  reforms  of  the  past  7  years 
the  answer  must  be,  Democracy  does  not  re- 
treat; it  marches  forward.  This  is  not  an 
ancwer  of  sentiment;  it  is  an  answer  dictated 
by  the  cold,  hard  facts  of  the  present  defense 
situation. 

Until  a  year  or  two  ago  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration, without  neglecting  the  prudent 
expansion  of  our  armaments,  devoted  itself 
chiefly  to  creating  the  Instruments  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  improvement.  No  satisfac- 
tion that  I  received  when  these  Instruments 
were  in  the  making  exceeded  that  of  today, 
wh2n  I  see  them  playing  their  central  part  in 
making  America  strong — when  I  see  a  housing 
program  planned  in  1937  now  sheltering  de- 
fense workers  and  thus  speeding  up  defense 
industries;  collective-bargaining  machinery 
established  in  1935  now  functioning  to  pre- 
vent the  cavises  of  strikes  in  vital  industries; 
the  employment  service  attached  to  the  Social 
Security  Beard  now  guiding  millions  of  vh- 
employed  workers  to  Jobs  in  defense  indus- 
tries; public-works  projects  now  entering  the 
belt  line  of  defense  construction;  and  a  re- 
viv3d  industry,  a  rehabilitated  labor,  and  a 
restored  agriculture  now  rising  to  their  re- 
spective tasks  in  molding  the  security  of  the 
whole  Nation. 

The  day  is  long  since  passed  when  wars  were 
foi:ght  between  small  forces  on  a  restricted 
battlefield.  Contests  between  picked  gladia- 
tors have  given  way  to  total  war.  where  indus- 
trial capacity  is  more  important  than  arms  in 
being,  where  morale  on  the  home  front  is  a 
major  factor,  and  where  noncombatants  share 
the  physical  dangers  of  soldiers  in  the  fit  Id. 
Thus  effective  preparations  for  defense  require 
high  civUian  morale  and  a  vigorous  economic 
system  backing  up  the  armed  forces. 

For  these  reasons  the  social  gains  we  have 
made  in  the  past  few  years  are  neither  lux- 
url3s  nor  frills.  They  are  the  measure  of  a 
democracy's  concern  for  human  welfare.  To 
abandon  these  social  gains  now  would  be  to 
lay  ourselves  open  to  the  propaganda  of  ihe 
enemy,  to  encpvirage  his  aggressions,  and  to 
weaken  our  defenses  against  his  then  inevi- 
table attack.  To  maintain  social  progress  as 
a  continuing  goal  of  our  American  system  is 
to  mgke  aggression  against  us  less  likely  and 
to  doom  it  to  certain  failure  if  it  is  attempted. 

The  history  of  the  last  World  War  is  the  best 
example  of  the  connection  between  satisfac- 
tory human  adjustments  and  adequate  de- 
fense. In  the  trying  days  beginning  in  1916 
and  1917  every  agency  concerned  v/ith  defense 
production  found  itself  giving  more  and  more 
attention  to  industrial  relations  and  the  wel- 
fare of  labor. 

In  November  1917  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  of 
the  United  States  Army,  the  man  responsible 
for  the  fullest  production  of  war  materials, 
mr.de  this  important  pronouncement,  and  I 
quote  him:  "In  view  of  the  tirgent  necesjity 
for  a  prompt  increase  in  the  volume  of  pro- 
duction •  •  •  Vigilance  is  demanded  of 
all  those  In  any  way  Eissociated  with  industry 
lest  the  safeguards  with  which  the  people  of 
this  country  have  sought  to  protect  labor 
shovild  be  unwisely  and  unnecessarily  broken 
down.  It  is  a  fair  assumption  that  for  the 
most  part  these  safeguards  are  the  mecha- 
nisms of  efficiency." 

This  principle  of  Industrial  efficiency  has 
been  expressly  endorsed  and  reaffirmed  by  the 
present  Defense  Commission. 


During  the  World  War.  In  furtherance  of 
that  same  end,  our  wartime  agencies  actually 
improvised  a  mass  of  social  legislation — de- 
fense housing,  minimum  wages,  maximum 
hovu-  standards,  healthful  working  conditions, 
collective  bargaining  through  freely  chosen 
representatives,  employment  exchanges,  me- 
diation and  adjustment  of  labor  disputes.  In 
our  jwesent  defense  drive  these  very  measures, 
improved  by  tested  experience,  placed  on -a 
permanent  base,  are  ready  at  hand — giving 
greater  efficiency  to  our  peacetime  economy 
and  greater  strength  to  ovtr  necessary  protec- 
tive rearmament.  To  discard  or  weaken  these 
measures  would  be  to  weaken  ourselves.  This, 
step  the  Congress  will  never  take. 

F*ull  employment  ot  those  able  to  wcrk  is  a 
test  second  to  none,  as  to  whether  democracy 
Is  strong  and  efScient.  Mtss  unemployment 
has  been  the  bane  of  the  capitalist  system  of 
free  enterprise  throughout  the  past  decade. 
Hitler  boasts  that  his  system  has  done  away 
with  this  evil.  Now  more  than  ever  we  must 
preserve  those  measures  that  provide  decent 
Jobs  at  fair  wages.  We  cannot  now  accept  the 
sweeping  proposal  to  reduce  the  number  of 
Jobs  by  making  the  hours  of  labor  of  defense 
workers  longer  and  longer.  This  proposal, 
sincerely  advocated  in  the  cause  of  natonal 
defense,  would  defeat  its  own  objective. 

An  unreasonably  long  workweek  for  the 
individual  worker  would  only  bring  lowered 
morale,  weakened  health,  declining  produc- 
tion, and  increasing  accidents.  That  is  the 
verdict  of  experience  here,  in  Great  Britain, 
and  even  in  Nazi  Germany.  Besides  con- 
serving the  strength,  efficiency,  and  morale 
of  these  employed,  the  workweek  and  over- 
time requirements  now  embodied  in  law  are 
essential  for  the  absorption  of  the  capable 
unemployed  and  the  fullest  employment  of 
our  available  manpower. 

Most  of  the  propos?.ls  to  alter  our  wage 
and  hour  legislation  are  based  on  mis-onder- 
stapding  of  its  provisions  and  operation. 
There  is  no  act  of  Congress  or  Federal  regu- 
lation that  puts  a  maximum  limit  on  hours 
worked  by  any  employee  in  the  production 
of  any  defense  supplies  or  construction, 
whether  by  a  private  concern  or  under  Gov- 
ernment direction.  The  only  requirement  ii 
that  overtime  rates  be  paid  for  all  wcrk  ex- 
ceeding 8  hours  a  day  or  40  hours  a  week. 

Besides,  far  from  impeding  production, 
this  standard  has  caused  many  industries 
to  put  on  extra  shifts  instead  of  attempting 
to  meet  production  demands  by  a  lengthen- 
ing of  the  woricweek.  Federal  arsenpls  and 
shipyards,  for  example,  are  working  24  hours 
a  day,  6  days  a  week,  wherever  physical  con- 
ditions permit.  Our  standard  is  therefore 
entirely  different  from  the  original  40-hour- 
week  law  in  France,  which  prohibited  the 
entire  plant  from  being  worked  more  than  40 
hours.  That  was  a  grave  mistake  for  which 
France  paid  dearly.  Let  no  one  teU  you 
that  we  are  repeating  that  mistake. 

The  attention  of  the  next  Congress  wiU 
also  be  drawn  to  a  variety  of  proposals  to 
abolish  the  right  to  strike  and  to  impair  col- 
lective bargaining.  All  such  proposals  should 
bring  this  fact  to  mind:  Only  the  totali- 
tarian nations  are  wholly  free  of  labor  strife 
in  peace  and  in  war,  and  they  accomplish 
this  at  a  price  we  think  too  high  to  pay — 
servitude  for  labor  and  industry,  reduced, 
morale,  and  increased  accidents  and  sabo- 
tage. In  a  contest,  between  the  Nazi  system 
and  otir  own,  we  cannot  hope  to  succeed  by 
adopting  Hitler's  methods. 

Where  Industrial  strife  arises,  public  au- 
thority in  a  democracy  should  exert  its  in- 
fluence, not  in  coercion  or  dictation  of  a 
settlement,  but  in  helping  the  parties  to 
reach  their  otni  decisions  and  adjust  their 
own  difficulties  around  the  conference  table. 
Increasingly  in  recent  years  collective  bar- 
gaining has  led  to  the  signing  of  labor  agree- 
ments— charters  of  Industrial  peace  and  vol- 
untary discipline.  The  exceptional  dispute 
that  ripens  into  strife — usually  where  no 
labor  agreement  had  been  in  force — should 
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pie  firm  in  their  democratic  faitti,  and  con-   |  present  Defense  Commission. 


I    labor  agreement  had  been  in  lorce — sboiua 
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not  be  aOowed  to  obscxire  this  fact:  Not- 
withstanding a  great  increase  in  trade- 
union  membership  and  industrial  activity, 
Industrial  strife  is  on  a  steady  decline.  In- 
deed, the  number  of  American  labor  dis- 
putes this  year,  in  proportion  to  total  popu- 
lation, has  been  lower  than  in  Great  Britain. 

The  continued  cooperation  of  indvtstry 
and  labor,  in  the  establishment  of  a  Jiist 
Industrial  peace  In  these  times  of  stress,  has 
'1)een  a  real  tribute  to  their  statesmanship, 
and  patriotism.  An  even  greater  measure' 
of  peace  and  stability  will  be  achieved 
through  the  committees  being  organized 
under  the  National  Defense  Commission  in 
key  defense  industries.  The  work  of  these 
committees  should  go  forward  with  all  speed, 
for  In  the  final  analysis  these  are  the  groups 
upon  whom  we  must  rely  to  get  the  Job  of 
defense  production  done. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  phases  of  our 
social  legislation  which  have  been  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  national  defense..  In 
fact,  at  almost  every  point  the  facilities  of 
peaceful  progress  and  the  facilities  of  de- 
fense are  being  fused  into  one.  How  could 
It  be  otherwise,  when  what  we  seek  to  de- 
fend Is  our  peaceful  progress? 

Sometimes  the  very  urgency  of  our  de- 
fense requirements  has  shed  new  light  on 
old  needs  that  should  be  remedied  by  leg- 
islation— a  plan  to  Improve  indiistrial  hy- 
^ene  and  reduce  industrial  accidents,  a 
national  health  program,  and  measures  to 
safeguard  the  social  security  rights  of  men 
aerrlng  in  the  armed  forces.  Sometimes  the 
▼ery  destructiveness  of  war  discloses  more 
clearly  than  ever  the  weak  spots  in  democ- 
racy's endeavors — as  when  aerial  bombe  clear 
the  slums  of  London  which  had  stood  as  a 
reproach  to  the  slowness  of  democratic 
processes. 

The    next    Congress    shotild    meet    these 
'  needs.      Among    our    other    objectives,    it 
should  also  go  forward  in  insuring  a  mini- 
mum pension  for  all  who  reach  ^he  age  of 
retirement. 

Today  we  are  engaged  in  a  program  which 
Is  expected  to  bring  full  employment  of  our 
resources  of  men  and  machines.  The  ex- 
perience we  derive  in  producing  the  means 
of  military  defense  must  be  held  ready  to 
apply  toward  our  well-being  and  general 
prosperity  when  peace  comes  to  the  world. 
For  the  continuing  welfare  of  our  people, 
now  and  In  the  peaceful  years  to  come,  we 
must  maintain  and  expand  wherever  pos- 
sible the  instruments  of  liberal  progress  we 
have  so  recently  forged. 

We  mxist  do  this  as  i>art  of  oiir  contri- 
bution in  the  struggle  of  which  Lincoln  so 
eloquently  spoke — the  "struggle  for  main- 
taining In  the  world  that  form  and  substance 
of  government  whose  leading  object  Is  to 
elevate  the  conditions  of  men — to  lift  arti- 
ficial weights  from  all  shoulders:  to  clear 
the  path  of  laudable  pursuit  for  all;  to 
afford  all  an  unfettered  start,  and  a  fair 
chance  In  the  race  of  life." 


Hanrard*!  Ko  Kluz 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MONTAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  January  6. 1941 


ARTICLS  BY  PRANK  C.  WALDROP 


Mr.  WHEELER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Prank  C.  Waldrop,  entitled  "Harvard's 
Ku  Klux." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HARVABO'S   KIT  KUJX 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

About  the  '  St  place  you'd  look  for  the 
nightshirt  brigade  would  be  among  the  highly 
respectable  faculty  of  Harvard  College.  But 
it's  there. 

Of  course,  the  professors  don't  call  them- 
selves Ku  Klux  Klanners.  They  call  them- 
selves patriots  who  are  acting  In  their  coun- 
try's best  interests  when  they  gang  up  on 
some  disagreeable  neighbor  and  run  him  out 
of  town  before  daybreak. 

And,  of  course,  they  don't  rig  themselves 
up  In  silly  costvmies  to  do  the  Job. 

Being  Harvard  professors,  they  naturally 
have  to  do  the  dirty  work  in  a  highly  re- 
spectable way,  and  only  for  the  most  patriotic 
purposes.  And  being  professors  at  all,  they 
naturally  are  smart  enough  to  do  the  dirty 
work  in  a  way  that  is  a  lot  more  gainful  for 
the  victim  than  if  they  had  tied  him  up  in 
an  alley  and  laid  on  him  with  a  bull  whip. 
The  Harvard  way  is  to  force  him  to  deny 
what  he  believes  about  history  and  politics. 
Academic  freedom  is  now  being  denounced 
at  America's  oldest  university  as  "a  peace- 
time luxury."  Harvard,  you  see,  apparently 
has  declared  war. 

This  news  comes  from  a  group  of  Harvard 
imdergraduates,  not  one  of  whom  is  a  "red," 
a  Nazi,  or  a  Republican.  Just  plain  Ameri- 
can boys  who  went  up  to  Cambridge.  Mass., 
to  get  an  education  (they  thougt:t)  and  are 
getting  instead  an  "education."  They  are 
learning  something  about  human  natiure  not 
reported  in  the  texts  on  political  science. 

If  you  want  the  boys'  brutal  words,  here 
they  are: 

"We  are  paying  $100  a  Ajurse  at  Harvard 
for  propaganda,  not  facts;  and  what's  as  bad 
as  that,  some  of  the  professors  have  even 
admitted  they  aren't  teaching  fao*s  any  more. 
They  say  this  is  no  time  for  such  things." 

Instead  of  teaching  facts,  these  professors 
are  following  the  party  line  laid  down  by 
Harvard's  president,  James  Bryant  Conant. 
who  feels  the  United  States  should  long  since 
have  declared  war  on  Germany. 

To  encircle  all  of  Harvard's  faculty  and 
student  body  with  this  party  line,  they  hold 
an  endless  series  of  teas,  benefits,  and  other 
seances,  circulate  petitions,  and  strike  atti- 
tudes. 

The  young  assistant  professor.  Instructor, 
or  graduate  student  trying  to  get  on  Harvard's 
permanent  faculty  must  attend  these  doings 
or  get  a  black  mark. 

If  he  fails  to  sign  no-war  petitions,  under- 
take British  relief  work,  or  otherwise  fully 
commit  himself  as  "all  out  for  Britain,"  in- 
cluding war,  he  knows  very  soon  he  Is  a  dead 
duck  and  might  as  well  get  out  of  Cambridge 

In  the  student  body,  resentment  against 
this  Conant  party  line  is  beginning  to  i*r.ke 
trouble.  The  Harvard  undergreduate  daily 
paper,  the  Crimson,  has  described  the  faculty 
teas  as  the  cocktails  for  'Britain  hour,  and  is 
putting  up  a  strong  fight  against  the  pro- 
fessors' pressure. 

It  takes  a  special  delight  in  quoting  their 
own  writings  about  the  first  World  War,  and 
Its  editorials  crack  at  President  Conant  regu- 
larly. As  a  result,  faculty  letters  are  begin- 
ning to  swamp  it,  and  undergraduate  spies 
report  a  head-ofBce  movement  to  "do  some- 
thing about  the  Crimson."    Do  what? 

If  you  want  some  names  in  this  matter, 
here  are  a  few:  Prof.  Roger  Blgelow  Merrlman, 
the  Gurney  professor  of  history  and  political 
science — bellwether  of  the  "all  out  for  war" 
campaign.  He  thinks  we  should  have  got  in 
the  first  World  War  sooner,  and  ought  long 
since  to  have  rushed  into  this  one. 


The  effect  of  his  attitude  on  his  own  teach- 
ing staff  is  simimarlzed  In  the  remarks  of  one 
of  his  assistants  the  other  day. 

This  young  Harvard  hopeful  feels  that  the 
only  way  to  settle  the  European  problem  is 
to  castrate  all  Germans. 

Prof.  William  Yandell  Elliott,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  government.  He  is  a 
Tennessean.  captain  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fourteenth  Field  Artillery  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
Wants  to'  fight  Germany  now. 

He  reduces  the  issues  of  our  times  to 
this: 

"Going  to  war  Isn't  as  dangerous  as  cross- 
ing Harvard  Square  In  a  rush  traffic  hour." 

These  two  are  typical  of  the  organized  ma- 
jority determined  to  stamp  out  of  Harvard's 
faculty  and  student  body  any  question  of  the 
rlghtness  of  an  all-out  war  on  Germany. 

And  they  are  getting  results. 
■  The  estimate  of  the  persons  who  report 
ttiis  situation  Is  that  history,  government, 
and  political  science  were  taught  at  Harvard 
pretty  objectively  until  the  blitzkrieg  last 
spring.  The  facts  concerning  the  1914-18 
War,  the  i>eace  treaty,  and  the  League  cf  Na- 
tions kept  all  radical  interventionists  silent. 
Indeed,  when  they  spoke  up,  the  students  . 
piomptly  quoted  books  by  such  distinguished 
Harvard  professors  as  Sidney  Pay,  whpse 
Origins  of  the  World  War  Ip  such  a  fiat  con- 
tradiction of  the  story  that  we  went  to  France 
to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 

But  since  the  blitzkrieg  the  intellectual 
terrorism  has  become  so  fierce  that  even  Pay 
has  backed  water.  His  attitude  Is  "this  tl^e 
it's  different."  Others — and  they  made  up 
the  majority  of  Harvard's  faculty  prior  to  the 
blitzkrieg— Just  fiatly  say  "we  were  wrong." 
And  sheepishly  look  the  student  in  what  they 
hope  is  his  blind  eye. 

One  or  two  men  of  note,  such  as  Philos- 
opher William  Ernest  Hocking,  have  even 
stood  up  to  President  Conant,  let  alone 
cussed  the  Kluxers. 

And  the  boys  are  taking  bets  on  what  will 
happen  to  him.  (He's  not  a  "red;"  Not  a 
Nazi.  He's  suspected  of  being  a  Republican, 
however.  And  he  was  all  for  war  In  1917. 
Even  served  as  a  War  Department  propa- 
ganda man.) 

What  difference  does  this  flurry  in  the  Ivy 
League  make?  Who  cares  If  a  Harvard  pro- 
fessor is  driven  by  his  colleagues  to  change 
his  story  about  the  past  and  to  pledge  him- 
self to  tea-fighting  for  another  war  in  which 
he  doesn't  believe? 

Well,  if  you  don't  know  what  difference 
that  makes,  you  wait  around  until  this  Har- 
vard spirit  filters  down  to  the  "direct  action" 
level  of  patriots.  After  the  hoodlums  have 
come  down  the  street  breaking  windows  and 
throwing  gasoline  on  old  Mr.  Dinglehoofer's 
dachshund,  maybe  you'll  get  the  point. 


William  Allen  White 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NOHTH  CABOLnVA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  January  6. 1941 


AR-nCLE  BY  FRANK  C.  WALDROP 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  inquiry 
by  Mr.  Prank  C.  Waldrop,  foreign  and 
political  editor  of  the  Times-Herald  of 
Washington,  D.  C.    The  article,  entiUed 


"Is  William  Allen  wtilte  a  Traitor."  was 
published  in  the  columns  of  the  Times- 
Herald  on  December  30,  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  WnxiAM  Allen  White  a  Tr.Airo?.? — La- 
GuARDiA  Is  Asking  the  Ku  Klux  To  Woek 
ON  Him 

(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 

The  mayor  of  New  York  City  has  Just 
called  one  of  the  country's  mcst  prominent 
and  respected  ncwspap:  r  editors  a  traitor.  A 
Washington  columnist  has  circulated  the 
idea  that  the  editor  .s  a  seriUe  fool  and 
shortly  v;ill  be  drummed  out  of  public  life. 

And  partners  of  tht  editor  in  his  most 
recent  activities  have  yelled  so  shrilly  In  his 
ear  that  he  has  Issued  a  half -hearted  retrac- 
tion of  his  own  words. 

No,  this  isn't  a  summiry  of  scmething  that 
happened  a  long  time  fgo. 

On  Monday,  December  23.  William  Allen 
White,  editor  of  the  linporla  (Kans.)  Ga- 
zette and  chairman  of  the  Committee  to 
Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies,  gave 
out  a  statement  saying  he  opposes  repeal  of 
the  Johnson  Act,  convoy  of  troops  or  sup- 
plies to  Europe,  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act, 
fuid,   finally,   that  he   opposes   entry  of   the 

Tnlted  States  into  the  war. 
"Any  crganlzr.tion  that  is  for  war,"  he 
^rote,  "is  seriously  playing  Hitler's  game." 
To  the  contrary,  he  wants  ua  at  peace  so  we 
can  produce  weapons  with  which  England 
may  fight. 

There  was  good  common  sense  in  his  atti- 
tude. Our  country  has  been  pledged  by  the 
President  to  give  Great  Britain  unlimited 
material  aid.  and  99  44/100  percent  of 
the  people  are  behind  the  pledge.  We  are  all 
doubly  strong  for  the  rearmament  of  the 
United  States  in  its  own  defense. 

Our  steel  plants,  the  world's  greatest,  are 
running  at  92  percent  of  capacity,  and  our 
aluminum  plants,  equally  the  world's  largest, 
are  even  nearer  to  100  percent  of  capacity 
production.  Yet  we  have  not  actually  begun 
to  commence  to  start  to  make  ready  to  take 
the  first  steps  toward  meeting  the  obliga- 
tions undertaken.  We  are  still  on  a  5-day 
week. 

The  country  is  emotionally  in  a  turmoil. 
Everybody  says  We  must  build  arms,  but  co- 
body  has  actually  got  dov.'n  to  bulldlns  them. 
In  such  a  time  of  nutty  notion?  you'd  think 
responsible  people  would  speak  only  to  soothe 
the  public  mind,  rather  than  to  Inflame  it, 

Mr.  V/hlte's  statemeqt  should  have  been  a 
welcome  bit  of  soothing. 

To  the  contrary,  on  Friday  last,  one  of  the 
Washington  columnists  who  had  been  most 
laudatory  of  Mr.  White  up  to  thr  t  point  broke 
out  In  a  gall-bitter  piece  calling  him  an  old 
fool  and  stating  that  he  would  soon  be  kicked 
off  the  "Committee  to  Defend,  etc." 

Other  members  of  the  committee  forced 
Mr.  White  to  eat  his  own  words. 

And  yesterday,  Piorello  L^Guardla,  who 
has  been  a  useful  public  servant,  felt  it  was 
wise  to  make  public  a  letter  containing  these 
words : 

"I  read  your  statement  saying  what  the 
Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the 
Allies  would  not  do.  Strange,  when  the  going 
was  good  for  the  Allies,  you  and  others  wore 
strong  in  saying  what  you  would,  do.  Now 
that  the  going  Is  bad,  you  are  doing  a  typical 
Laval.  "^ 

"It  occurred  to  me  that  the  committee  had 
better  divide.  You  could  continue  as  chair- 
man of  the  'Committee  to  Defend  America 
by  Aiding  the  Allies  With  Words'  and  the 
rest  of  us  would  Join  a  'Committee  to  De- 
fend America  by  Aiding  the  Allies  With 
Deeds.'  That  would  at  least  Identify  the 
division  which  I  am  sure  your  statement 
wUl  cause     •     •     ••" 

Now  if  that  isn't  Inviting  in  the  devil, 
what   is?     Mr.   LaGuardia    certainly   thinks 


Laval  is  a  traitor.  And  he  makes  It  unmis- 
takably plain  that  he  thinks  William  Allen 
White  has  done  a  traitorous  thing.  By  doing 
what?  By  simply  opposing  the  United  States' 
entry  into  war. 

People  in  public  office  as  important  as 
LaGuardla's  ought  to  have  more  sense  than 
that.  Even  if  he  thinks  White  a  traitor, 
he  ought  not  to  say  so.  For  that  is  shooting 
talk,  and  there  are  other  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  don't  know  any  better  than  to  live 
up  to  the  language  of  the  hour.  When  they 
hear  men  abused  with  words,  they  set  out  to 
abuse  them  with  deeds. 

Do  you  remember, the  Ku  EUuz  Klan?  It's 
a  pa-rictlc  organization,  it  says,  and  never 
did  ll'ie  WUlIam  Allen  White,  anyhow.  Would 
it  pliase  Mr.  LaGuardia  to  see  the  Klan 
string  the  old  gentleman  up  to  a  Kansas 
telephone  pole? 

He  certainly  is  fisking  it  to  do  so. 

And,  incidentally,  if  Mr.  White,  is  aiding 
the  Allies  only  with  words  by  saying  we 
should  keep  out  of  war  while  helping  them 
wilh  goods,  what  does  LaGuardia  advocate 
with  his  "Committee  to  Defend  America  by 
Aiding  the  Allies  With  Deeds"? 
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ARTICLE  FROM  BULLETIN  PUBLISHED  BY 
THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Mr.  VAN  Z/iNDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  how 
many  times  do  W2  refer  to  our  form  of 
government  as  a  democracy  without  a^ 
clear  concept  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
term  "democracy"? 

It  may  be  well  for  all  of  us  to  take  a 
few  moments  to  analyze  the  foUov/ing 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  December 
bulletin  publislied  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
by  the  friends  of  the  public  schools: 

r/HAT   IS    A   KEPUBLIC?       A   DEMOCRACT? 

Is  this  country  being  led  through  educa- 
tion toward  a  scheme  of  government  which 
will  do  away  entirely  with  the  Constitution 
and  the  Supreme  Court  with  their  checks 
and  balances  on  public  v.hlins,  and  thus  put 
the  entire  control  of  the  Nation  in  the  hands 
of  its  executives?  If  not.  why  the  sudden 
stress  on  the  phrase  "This  Country  is  a 
Democracy?"    Let  us  see. 

A  republic  is  a  government  "of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,"  "whose  just 
powers  are  derived  from  tlie  consent  of  the 
governed."  It  has  a  written  constitution  de- 
fining the  powers  of  the  government,  the 
terms  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  Judicial  departments 
of  the  government,  with  strict  limitations 
as  to  the  powers  of  either- the  elected  rep- 
resentatives or  executives  In  the  conduct  of 
their  offices. 

Above  all,  a  republic  has  a  Judicial  sys- 
tem consisting  in  the  United  States  of  a  Su- 
preme Court  and  lesser  Federal  courts  with 
power  to  determine  the  constitutionality  of 
any  of  the  acts  of  their  elected  represent, 
atives,  or  elected  or  appointed  executives. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
constituted  the  first  and  most  perfect  ex- 
ample of  a  republic.  Indeed  Funk  and  Wag- 
nail's  dictionary  In  defining  a  republic  de- 


scribes exactly  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  originally  founded. 

A  REPUBUC  IS  A  GOVERNMENT  OF  LAWS  AND  NOT 
OF  MEN 

A  republic  is  a  government  It  Is  true  (as 
often  stated)  in  which  all  power  is  vested 
in  the  people,  but  they  in  turn  by  adopting 
a  constitution,  after  very  careful  and  e::ten- 
slve  consideration,  have  limited  themselves 
and  their  elected  representatives  and  execu- 
tives in  their  power  to  make  laws — they  must 
all  conform  to  the  constitution  and  must 
not  go  outside  tliereof. 

Then  to  be  certain  that  the  constitution, 
which  the  people  themselves  had  adopted 
after  most  careful  consideration,  should  not 
be  violated,  they  provided  a  Supreme  Court 
(whose  members  are  appointed  for  lile  and 
protected  in  their  positions,  both  as  to  pay 
and  life  tenure)  with  power  to  decide 
whether  or  not  a  given  act  of  the  legisla- 
tive bodies,  as  the  Congress,  or  an  -Jliiecu- 
tive  act  was  within  the  limits  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  if  they  found  that  It  was  cot 
within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution  the 
law  or  executive  act  became  null  and  void. 

A    REPUBLIC    IS    OSGANIZED    FOR    STiSILrrT    AND   . 
JUSTICE  TO  ALL 

These  provisions  make  for  stability,  for 
permanency,  end  protection  cf  the  rights  of 
the  people.  So  successful  has  this  form  of 
government  been  that  up  to  the  time  cf  the 
World  War  It  had  been  adopted  in  its  gen- 
eral outlines  by  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
wcH-ld,  including  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
North  and  Soutli  America. 

A   DEMOCRACT    IS   UNSTABLE 

A  d3mocracy.  on  the  contrary,  is  a  gov- 
ernment In  which  the  people  directly  or 
representatives  and  other  oTicials  elected  by 
the  people,  are  svpreme,  wit'oout  checks  and 
balances,  or  reviews.  A  de-nocracy  has  no 
written  constitution  and  no  limits  on  the 
power  of  the  people  or  their  elected  lepre- 
sentatives  to  mfke  laws  at  any  time,  no 
matter   how  drastic  the  changes  that  may 

result  m  the  lives  of  the  people  due  to  th9__ f 

enactment  of  these  laws. 

A  democracy  is  thus  unstable  and  always 
subject  to  the  possibility  that  the  people 
directly  or  their  elected  representatives  or 
executives,  may,  under  the  excitement  of 
some  crisis  or  event  of  national  Importance, 
pass  laws  that  will  make  such  changes  in  the 
lives  of  the  people,  property  rights,  and  other 
rights  of  immemorial  value,  that  great  harm 
may  be  done  to  ihe  nation. 

THE  \VE.\XNE£:S  OF  DEMOCS-'.CqS 

It  Is  thl^B  weal-.ness  that  has  caused  the 
downfall- of  demccraclies  In  all  ages,  and  it 
is  this  weakness  of  democracies  that  led  cur 
forefathers  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
to  devise  a  government  with  such  c'.iecks 
and  balances  through  legislative,  executive, 
and  Judicial  bodies,  including  the  review  of 
the  constitutionality  of  questions  by  the  Su- 
preme and  lesser  Federal  courts,  as  would 
assure  stability,  and  continuity,  by  prevent- 
ing the  passage  of  hasty  laws  that  might  en- 
danger the  fundanental  rights  of  the  people 
and  their  liberties.  '\ 

There  are  almost  no  examples  of  pure 
democracy  in  the  United  States  or  elsev.-here 
today  except  in  a  few  small  villages  and 
towns.  This  statement  is  also  true  of  prac- 
tically every  social  business  and  fraternal 
organization  in  the  United  States.  All  have 
constitutions  and  bylaws  providing  for  the 
election  of  officers,  the  terms  for  which  those 
officers  shall  hold  c5ce,  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  diHerent  officers,  and  finally 
rules  for  changing  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws, all  following  almost  the  exact  form 
of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  except 
for  Judicial  review  by  a  Supreme  Court. 

THE  STATE  OF  60C1ETT  IN  A   NATION  IS   NOT  fTS 
GOVERNMENT 

Nearly  all  authorities  on  definitions, 
whether  dictionaries  or  encyclopedias,  give 
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M  a  secondary  dcAnltlon  of  democncy,  pa* 
lltlcal  and  legal  equaUtj.  or  a  sort  of  society 
without  class  distinctions  whether  made  or 
favored  by  law  or  custom"  (Funk  &  Wag- 
nail).  Thus,  "the  state  ol  society"  In  the 
United  States  may  be  said  to  be  a  democracy 
80  far  as  social,  legal,  and  political  rights  are 
concerned. 

But  the  QoTemment  of  the  United  States 
Is  not  a  democracy,  but  a  republic  with  Its 
written  Constitution,  Its  checks  and  bal- 
ances, and  wt|h  the  acts  of  Its  repjresentatlves 
and  executtrcs  (even  the  people  themselves 
when  enacting  new  laws) ,  subject  to  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  as  to  whether  those  acts  of  the  people 
or  their  representatives  or  executives  are  In 
accordance  with  the  Constitution. 
THB  sunua  oouxr  is  thx  fsoplx's  umpoe 

Thus  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  vnhpire 
between  the  people  and  their  elected  rep- 
rcaentatlves  and  executives  or  even  some  un- 
fair majority  to  see  that  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives and  executives  and  the  majOTity 
of  the  people  themselves  obey  the  rules  ol 
the  game.  This  is  true  in  football,  in  base- 
ball and  in  all  sports  for  just  as  Washington 
said  In  his  Farewell  Address — 

"The  constitution  which  at  any  time  exists, 
until  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic 
act  of  the  whole  people,  Is  sacredly  obliga- 
tory upon  all." 

Just  so  the  decisions  of  the  umphre  tn 
athletic  games  Is  final  and  the  rules  adopted 
by  the  proper  governing  athletic  bojjies  are 
"sacredly  obligatory"  upon  all  pUtyers  and 
umpires  until  those  rules  are  changed  by  an 
explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  rules-mak- 
ing body  of  the  organisation. 

WOaOS  MXTST  BAVZ    DKVUIiTE   BCXANIWCS  0« 

civn.izATio]f  wtkiLa 

Exactness  in  the  meaning  of  words  and 
their  use  by  scientists,  engineers,  and  law- 
yers Is  essential  to  the  continuance  of  mod- 
em civilization.  One  of  the  Inestimable 
benefits  conferred  by  the  Invention  of  print- 
ing and  movable  type  was  to  set  down  per- 
manently accurate  descriptions  of  new  in- 
ventions, processes,  and  ideas  for  the  benefit 
of  coming  generations,  and  It  Is  that  ac- 
c^aoulatlcn  of  exa«t  knowledge  which  has 
enabled  the  present  generation,  and  the  one 
Just  before  It  in  the  past  50  or  60  years  to 
press  on  in  their  Inventions  and  researches 
until  those  50  or  flO  years  have  produced  more 
things  for  comfort,  health,  long  life,  and 
happiness  for  the  people  of  the  world  than 
almost  all  previOTis  history  combined. 

To  repeat,  democracy  as  a  government,  has 
always  meant  supreme  power  in  the  elected 
representatives  or  executives  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  the  people  themselves,  to  make  any 
Ikws  at  any  time  they  saw  fit,  and  thus  to 
tinnge  the  whole  biisiness,  social  or  po- 
litical condition  of  the  pec^e  In  one  act, 
which  makes  for  instability  and  thus  paves 
the  way  for  a  dictator. 

OUB   aOVXBNMSNT  WAS  DB5IGNKD   TO  AVOID  UOB 
KUhE  AMD   CHAOS 

Abraham  Llnccln  In  his  first  Ina^igural 
address,  In  speaking  of  the  necessity  (In  a 
republic)  of  majority  rale,  used  this  lan- 
guage:    - 

**A  majority  held  In  restraint  by  constitu- 
tional check  and  limitation,  and  always 
changing  easily  with  deliberate  changes  of 
popxilar  cp!nlons  and  sentiments,  Is  the  only 
true  sovereign  of  a  free  people.  Whoever  re- 
jects it,  does,  of  necessity,  fiy  to  anarchy  or 
to  despotism." 

The  keystone  of  the  arch  of  this  statement 
is  contained  in  the  word  "deliberate"  which 
shows  that  Lincoln  had  in  mind  the  checks 
and  balances  and  limitations  on  the  power 
of  representatives  and  executives.  In  a  re- 
public all  subject  to  review  by  a  supreme 
court  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  a  ques- 
tt(m,  and  also  to  tlie  further  fact  that  while 


the  Conatltntion  itseU  can  be  dianged  by 
the  people  it  mtist  be  a  slow  enough  process 
so  that  the  people  not  only  of  the  United 
States  as  a  wlKde  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  people  of  every  State 
and  the  members  dt  every  State  legislature, 
shall  have  full  time  to  consider  the  pro- 
poeed  change.  In  other  words  the  change 
must  be  "deliberate"  to  void  the  sudden  pas- 
sage of  laws  that  may  end  in  destruction  of 
the  people's  rights. 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  previously  gjranted  is  printed 
a  radio  address  of  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith, 
delivered  at  Detroit  on  December  22, 1940. 
This  address  shews  how  impossible  it  is 
for  us  to  adequately  prepare  for  national 
defense  as  long  as  Communists  are  per- 
mitted to  throttle  the  defense  activities. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  to- 
night it  is  a  crime  to  be  a  Christian  in 
Russia.  Christmas  trees  have  been  out- 
lawed. Any  citizen  of  communistic  Rvissla 
who  dares  teach  religion  or  recite  the  story 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus  to  a  little  child  is  imme- 
diately thrown  in  prison.  Twenty-two  years 
ago  the  atheistic,  God-hatir^,  church-burn- 
ing revolution,  led  by  Nicolal^enln,  outlawed 
religion,  slaughtered  some  15,000,000  Chris- 
tians, and  prophesied  a  world  revolution 
which  would  make  of  every  land  on  earth  a 
Communist,  Soviet  Republic. 

Nlcdal  Lenin  said.  "Religion  is  the  opium 
of  the  people."  Earl  Browder,  the  head  of 
the  American  Communist  Party,  said,  "There 
is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  good  religion." 
Stalin  said,  Vaii  religion  must  be  abolished. 
There  is  no  sgch  a  thing  as  a  good  Christian." 

In  Russia  today,  the  most  dominant  force 
is  an  organization  known  as  the  "Miliiant 
Atheists  of  the  Soviet  Union."  Re;:ently  they 
issued  an  official  statement  which  read  as 
follows:  "Religion  is  a  bandage  over  the  eyes 
of  man.  preventing  him  from  seeing  the  world 
as  it  is.  It  is  our  duty  to  tear  off  this  band- 
age and  teach  the  workers  to  see  things  cor- 
rectly. We  must,  therefore,  convince  the 
masses  that  conmiunlsm  and  religion  cannot 
go  together;  that  It  is  not  possible  to  be  a 
Communist  and  at  the  same  time  believe  in 
the  devils  or  gods  and  such  fake  creatures 
as  the  Virgin  iiary  and  such  deceivers  as  the 
saints  and  the  bishops  and  the  priests.  It  Is 
Impossible  to  be  a  real  Communist  and  at 
the  same  time  go  to  church  and  listen  to  the 
lies  of  the  priests  and  the  preachers." 

Tonight  the  world  is  divided  into  two  major 
groups— one  follows  the  teachings  of  Karl 
\  Marx,  the  founder  and  philosopher  of  atheis- 
tic ccmmunism;  the  other  follows  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  May  I 
say  however.  ladi^  and  gentlemen,  that  be- 
sides Christianity  we  have  many  minority 
religions  whose  sincere  followers  have  a  simple 
faith  in  God.  I  do  not  accuse  them  of  being 
anti-Christian;  I  exclude  them  In  this  dis- 
cussion, however,  merely  because  they  are  not 


a  major  force  In  the  world.  The  only  two 
major  forces  on  earth  are  atheistic  commun- 
ism and  Christianity.  "What  about  nazl- 
Ism?"  you  say.  Nazl-lsm  Is  Just  another  form 
of  communism.  Both  Hitlerism  and  Stalin- 
ism find  their  root  in  the  pagan  and  atheistic 
teachings  of  Karl  Marx. 

In  develi^ing  the  National  Socialist  Party, 
Adolf  Hitler  posed  as  an  enemy  of  commu- 
nism; In  fact,  the  Nazis  pretended  to  be  the 
most  bitter  foes  of  Russia  and  Rxissian  com- 
munism on  earth.  Even  In  America  some  of 
our  citizens,  although  opposed  to  both  Hitler 
and  Stalin,  considered  Stalin  the  less  of  two 
evils  or  considered  Hitler  the  less  of  two 
evils.  Some  hoped  that  America  would  form 
an  alliance  with  Russia  in  order  to  stamp  out 
the  greater  evil  of  Hitlerism;  others  favored 
an  alliance  with  Germany  In  order  to  stamp 
out  what  they  called  the  greater  evil  of  com- 
munism. Both  of  these  groups  were  greatly 
embarrassed  when  they  awoke  one  morning 
and  discovered  that  Stalin  and  Hitler  were 
working  together  all  the  time  and  were  pre- 
paring to  carve  up  Europe  according  to  their 
own  dictatorial  wills.  Not  that  Stalin  has 
trusted  Hitler,  or  vice  versa,  but  nothing 
could  have  made  Stalin  happier  than  when 
England  and  Germany  went  to  war  with  each 
other. 

England  will  never  win  this  war.  Germany 
will  never  win  this  war.  The  Germans  and 
the  people  of  Central  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
British,  will  beat  their  blood  out  upon  the 
battlefields  of  Europe.  The  people  in  the 
Low  Countries  and  Prance  and  Italy  win  be 
driven  into  the  desperation  of  semistarvation. 
The  four  horsemen  of  pestlleace,  and  dis- 
ease, and  death,  and  war  will  ride  roughshod 
over  the  cultured  and  refined  populations  of 
broken  Bvu-ope.  The  coming  generation  will 
be  bom  In  bomlKiroof  shelters.  Nerve- 
shattered  mothers  wiU  bring  into  existence 
a  generation  of  frustrated  souls. 

In  the  last  war  shell  shock  overcame  the 
soldier  in  the  front-line  trench,  but  in  this 
war  shell  shock  and  nervous  exhaustion  is 
victimizing  women  and  children.  Tonight- 
the  cradle,  the  fireplace,  and  the  church  are 
in  the  front-line  trench.  "Who,  then,"  you 
say.  "will  win  this  war?"  This  war,  if  it  con- 
tinues, will  be  won  by  Joseph  Stalin  and  the 
vrorld  revolutionists  whose  headquarters  are 
in  Moscow.  Hitler  will  not  be  overcome  by 
his  enemies  from  without.  He  will  likely  be 
assassinated,  if  he  does  not  die  a  natural 
death,  by  some  of  his  closest  comrades  in  this 
program  of  modern  paganism.  His  passing 
will  so  confuse  the  leadership  of  Germany 
that  the  result  will  be  virtxially  the  same 
whether  the  Nazis  pose  as  victors  or  are  driven 
out  as  the  vanquished.  Europe  will  face 
nothing  but  bankruptcy,  pestilence,  disease, 
death,  poverty,  hunger,  revolution. 

Already  communistic  cells,  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  Stalin,  are  in  every  community  In 
Eiirope.  I  France  was  defeated  because  her 
whole  Government  had  been  shot  through 
and  through  with  corruption  and  commu- 
nism. Even  the  balance  of  power  in  her 
House  of  Deputies  (equivalent  to  our  Con- 
gress) was  made  up  of  the  disciplined  agents 
of  Joseph  Stalin.  Six  months  before  the  wpr 
started  2CO,000  Communists  paraded  the 
streets  of  London  under  the  "red"  flag. 

Last  week — yes,  even  yesterday — War  Com- 
missioner Bevin.  of  England,  revealed  that 
during  his  recent  tour  of  England  every  one 
of  his  meetings  had  been  heckled  and  dis- 
turbed by  the  leaders  of  Joseph  Stalin,  the 
members  of  the  Communist  Party. 

In  Thxirsday's  issue  of  the  Dally  Worker, 
the  Communist  Party  official  paper  in 
America,  the  editor  boasts  that  the  Com- 
munist daily  paper  In  London  is  being  sold 
freely  upon  the  street.  Mr.  Ralph  Ingsrsoll, 
editor  of  PM.  a  daily,  left-wing  newspaper  In 
New  York  City,  upon  his  return  from  Eng- 
land wrote  a  series  of  articles  concerning 
conditions  in  England.    On  December  8  he 


wrote  an  article  entitled  "London  Turns  the 
'Reds'  to  Good  Use  in  This  War."  He  says  in 
part,  I  quote:  "In  America  the  Communist 
Party  is  regarded  as  subversive.  •  •  •  Tliia 
is  not  at  all  the  case  in  Great  Britain,  a 
nation  already  at  war  with  a  country  with 
whom  the  Communist  state  of  Russia  is  par- 
tially allied."  He  then  goes  on  to  reveal  that 
the  Communist  Party  operates  virtually  un- 
interrupted right  In  the  midst  of  this  war. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  fact  merely 
symbolizes  the  terrible  weakness  that  has 
overcome  England.  True  enough,  her  peo- 
ple have  been  heroic;  but  a  nation  that  can- 
not discipline  Itself  against  the  agents  of 
Stalin  is  not  prepared  to  defend  itself. 

The  question  on  this  Sunday  night  be- 
fore Christmas  for  us  Americans  to  answer  is. 
Are  we  going  to  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  Eu- 
rope or  are  we  going  to  allow  ourselves  lo  be 
made  victims  of  the  seme  conspiracies  which 
have  brought  chaos,  bankruptcy,  death,  and 
starvation  to  the  Old  World?  They  are  sink- 
ing tonight  into  a  quicksand  of  defeat  which 
America  cannot  underwrite. 

To  attempt  to  overcome  their  mistakes  with 
our  men,  or  with  our  money,  or  with  our 
ships,  or  with  our  credit  would  be  as  though 
New  York  City  would  call  on  the  fire  depart- 
ment to  fill  up  the  ocean.  EJficlent  though 
it  is.  inexhaustible  as  their  water  supply  may 
seem,  modern  as  their  tremendous  equip- 
ment may  be.  should  New  York  City  decide 
tomorrow  to  ttirn  her  water  supply  into  the 
cc3an  she  would  face  two  problems:  First,  it 
Would  not  affect  the  ocean;  and  second,  in 
case  of  fire  or  conflagration  the  greatest  city 
on  earth  would  be  defenseless. 

No  good  American  can  deny  the  chaos  of 
Europe  and  the  crisis  which  .they  face,  but 
any  contribution  we  make  to  this  war,  any 
support  we  give  to  eichcr  side,  merely  con- 
tinues the  fight,  merely  feeds  the  fiame.  and 
prepares  it  all  the  more  effectively  for  the 
day  that  Stalin  and  his  red  hordes  of  propa- 
gandists will  swoop  down  upon  the  defense- 
less people  of  an  exhausted  Europe  and  pro- 
duce a  new  Communistic  revolution. 

The  last  war  lifted  the  red  fiag  ovsr  Mos- 
cow and  one-sixth  of  the  surface  of  the  world 
and  lifted  the  swastika  over  Berlin  and  the 
entire  face  of  Ewope.  Now,  the  red  of  Rus- 
sia and  the  brown  of  Germany  blend  together 
to  produce^a  deep  maroon,  the  dark  red  color 
of  a  dead  man'»  blood,  to  prophesy  the  awful 
day  of  destruction. 

Ah,  if  America  were  strong  and  rich;  if 
America  had  a  great  army  and  a  great  navy 
and  a  tremendous  defense  equipment — better 
still,  if  America  had  a  revived  and  reconse- 
crated patriotism  which  was  producing  clean 
government,  which  was  purging  corruption, 
which  had  the  courage  to  outlaw  its  enemies 
from  within — then  our  responsibility  In  this 
conflict  might  be  different.  But  be  not  de- 
ceived, ladies  and  gentlemen,  armies  and 
navies  are  not  everything.  Prance  had  the 
second  largest  navy  In  Europe  and  the  great- 
est army  on  earth,  but  the  agen  s  of  Stalin 
and  Hitler  operated  virtually  uninterrupted 
behlhd  the  lines,  just  as  they  are  operating 
in  America  tonight. 

Oh,  I  am  not  talking  about  some  little  Nazi 
bund  in  Chicago  or  Detroit.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  some  little  Communist  Party  cell 
meeting  in  a  smoke-filled  room  discussing 
the  philosophy  of  Karl  Marx.  I  remind 
America  on  this  Sunday  evening  before 
Christmas  that  less  than  2  months  ago 
Stalin's  Ambassador  in  Washington,  accord- 
ing to  the  society  pages  of  the  Washington 
dally  newspapers,  celebrated  at  the  Russian 
Embassy  in  the  most  ornate  acd  luxvirious 
manner.  They  served  food  ai^d .  wine  and 
liquors.  Three  open  bars  were  avaUable  to 
the  guests  as  officials  of  the  United  States 
,  Government,  as  representatives  of  the  State 
Department  gave  champagne  toasts  to  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion  which  celebrated  the 


twenty-second  birthday  of  the  church-burn- 
ing revolution  of  Russia. 

The  record  reveals  that  over  2,000  paid  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Government,  to- 
gether with  representatives  of  the  German 
Government  and  the  Russian  Government, 
ahd  others,  were  present  at  this  reception 
and  this  celebration. 

Someone  says,  "Where  Is  the  bottleneck 
which  is  holding  back  our  national-defense 
program?"  The  bottleneck  in  our  defense 
program  Is  right  where  it  always  is  in  any 
tKJttle — at  the  top. 

Yes.  some  of  you  people  thought  I  was  an 
alarmist  a  few  years  ago.  Things  I  said  2 
years  afro,  which  you  thought  were  crazy,  are 
now  becoming  the  accepted  knowledge  of  the 
American  people.  I  said  that  Harry  Bridges 
was  a  Communist,  but  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Miss  Perkins,  whitewashed  him.  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  said  he  was  a  Communist,  but 
the  present  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  ridiculed  the  American  Legion.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
leadership  of  Congressman  Mabtin  Dies,  who 
is  now  being  made  the  victim  of  a  smear 
campaign  being  conducted  by  the  Nazis  and 
the  Communists,  the  Congress  passed  a  bill 
calling  for  the  deportation  of  Harry  Bridges, 
but  Attorney.  General  Jackson,  as  a  spokes- 
man for  the  White  House,  opposed  the  passing 
of  this  legislation  to  deport  Bridges.  But 
this  past  week  America's  No.  1  G-inan,  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  revealed  in  a  2,500-page  report 
that  the  top-notch  C.  I.  O.  leader  on  the 
West  coast  is  a  Communist,  an  alien  enemy, 
and  should  be  deported. 

But  the  men  who  pose  as  the  friends  of 
the  American  workers,  who  pose  as  labor 
leaders  in  Detroit  tonight,  many  of  them, 
such  as  Richard  Frankensteen  and  Walter 
Reuther,  sat  down  In  convention  in  Atlantic 
City  the  other  day  and  voted  to  appeal  to  the 
United  States  Government  not  to  deport 
Harry  Bridges. 

I  ask  you  C.  I.  O.  leaders  frankly,  why  do 
you  want  to  keep  Harry  Bridges  in  America? 
Why  do  you  continue  to  defend  this  Com- 
munist and  to  oppose  the  deportation  of  this 
alien  enemy?  Why  did  you  send  Wyndham 
Mortimer,  the  Communist,  to  California  to 
organize  the  airp'ane  industry^  Commis- 
sioner Bevin.  of  England,  says  that  Stalin 
and  Hitler  are  working  to  sabotage  the  de- 
fense industry.  How  do  you  expect  to  enlist 
public  sentiment  on  your  side  when  you  who 
pose  as  the  leaders  of  labor  insist  on  defend- 
ing the  agents  of  Stalin  who  are  now  in 
partnership  with  Hitler? 

Now  I  come  close  to  hom'e.  In  Detroit  on 
last  Tuesday  night  500  men  and  women  sat 
down  at  a  feast  and  a  celebration  at  the  Port 
Wayne  Hotel  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  John  An- 
derson. John  Anderson  is  one  of  the  leading 
Communists  in  Michigan,  formerly  a  candi- 
date for  Governor  on  the  Commun&t  ticket. 
He  Is  a  typical,  ruthless  revolutionist.  The 
announced  purpose  of  this  dinner  at  the  Port 
Wayne  Hotel  was  to  pay  tribute  to  him  for 
10  years  of  work  v/ith  organized  labor.  This 
in  Itself  was  a  confession  on  the  part  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  officials  tliat  their  labor  group  had 
permitted  an  avowed,  self-confessed  Commu- 
nist to  operate  In  a  position  of  leadership  for 
10  years. 

Among  the  officials  who  sat  down  to  honor 
this  agent  of  Stalin  last  Tuesday  night  was 
Richard  Frankensteen,  headman  of  all  the 
Chrysler  workers,  and  George  Addes,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  entire  automobile 
Workers  C.  I.  O.  for  the  world.  "Riey  toasted 
John  Anderson.  They  praised  John  Ander- 
son, the  Communist.  And  in  response  he 
made  a  speech  during  which  he  said:  "Peace 
and  plenty  will  only  come  when  the  profit 
system  is  abolished  and  socialism  is  estab- 
lished here  such  as  it  is  in  the  Soviet  Union 
of  Russia.  Communism  is  our  only  hope, 
just  as  It  is  the  only  .hope  of  the  people  of 
India.  Ireland,  and  all  of  Europe.    To  us  be- 


longs the  future.  Let  us  be  gui4ed  by  the 
wise  poUcles  of  the  great  Soviet  Union  that 
in  this  period  have  freed  the  peoples  of  Lat- 
via, Lithuania.  Estonia,  and  Bessarabia.  Let 
us  bring  to  life  the  revolutionary  traditions 
of  our  own  country,  and  let  us  extend  the 
hand  of  unity  to  the  free  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union  of  Russia." 

This  pndse  of  "red"  Russia  in  a  public  ban- 
quet In  Detroit  is  bad  enough,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, but  vO  think  that  it  was  under  the 
auspices  of  labor  leadership:  that  it  was 
praised  and  condoned  by  the  men  who  are 
in  charge  of  the  workers  in  our  defense  In- 
dustries. Just  Imagine  a  man  who  loves  Rus- 
sia and  who  believes  in  Stalin  and  who  wants 
a  revolution  in  America  being  in  command 
of  American  workers  in  defense  industries, 
where  we  are  manufacturing  the  very  equip* 
ment  on  which  we  must  depend  for  national 
defense.  Imagine  such  a  banquet  held  to 
praise  this  Communist,  with  Frankensteen 
and  Addes  present,  in  the  very  home  town  of 
Mr  William  Knudsen,  the  National  Chairman 
of  our  National  Defense  Commission. 

The  time  has  come  for  some  of  you  com- 
promisers and  you  spineless  Americans,  even 
you  Industrialists  who  have  truck  with  these 
"reds,"  to  show  your  colors — cetse  this  com- 
promising attitude.  Why  should  any  good 
American  worker  be  compelled  to  join  such 
an  organization,  and  why  should  any  Ameri- 
can indvistrialist  be  compeUed  to  bargain 
collectively  with  organizations  that  are  run . 
or  controlled  or  Influenced  by  the  stooges  of 
Stalin,  the  ally  of  Hitler? 

Here  \s  Wayne  County,  Mich.,  the  largest 
industrial  county  on  earth,  preprring  to  build 
national-defense  equipment  with  its  workers' 
being  led  by  so-called  labor  leaders,  meny  of 
whom  are  the  disciplined  agents  of,  or  the 
former  disciples  of.  Stalin,  Lenin.  Marx,  and 
the  atheistic,  revolutionary  apostles  of  com- 
munism. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Walter  Reu'her,  in  com- 
mand of  all  the  workers  in  the  General 
Motors  industry,  in  the  name  of  organized 
labor,  was  trained  and  educated  in  Moscow; 
spent  2  years  at  Lenin  University  together 
with  his  brother  Roy. 

A  recent  news  dispatch  aiuiounced  that 
Mr.  Sidney  HUlman,  when  he  returned  from 
Mexico,  proposed  to  visit  Detroit  and  tell  Mr. 
Ford  and  the  workers  of  the  Pcrd  Motor  Co. 
what  they  must  do  or  must  not  do.  Iti.  HilN 
man  is  a  member  of  the  National  Defense 
Commission  of  which  Mr.  Knudsen  is  the 
Chairman.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Personally  I  resent  Mr.  HUlman,  and 
most  Americans  resent  Mr.  Hillxhan. 

He  was  bom  in  Russia.  He  was  a  revolu- 
tionist In  Russia.  He  has  been  a  revolutionist 
in  America.  He  made  a  visit  to  Nicolai  Lenin 
after  the  Communis;  government  had  tietn 
set  up,4n  Russia.  He  has  made  heavy  dona- 
tions It)  certain  Communist  nev.'spapers.  He 
offered  to  raise  a  million  doUars  to  help  fur- 
ther a  scheme  which  he  and  Nicolai  Lenin 
wOiked  out  in  Russia.  He  has  been  a  friend 
of  the  Communists.  He  has  cooperated  with 
the  Communists.  He  has  used  Communist 
organizers  in  his  labor  union.  And  now  this 
former  friend  of  Nicolai  Lenin,  this  ex-revo- 
lutionist, this  ex-friend  of  commimlsm,  this 
former  Russian  agitator  elevated  to  a  position 
of  power  in  the  United  States  Government, 
proposes  to  come  to  Detroit  to  tc  11  the  Ameri- 
can workers  at  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  the 
great  American,  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  what  they 
can  or  catmot  do. 

I.  have  no  word  to  say  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Ford  workers  shotUd  organize.  That's  the 
business  of  the  workers.  I  am  not  condemn- 
ing the  Goverrunent  for  sending  commission- 
ers into  our  great  industrial  centers  to  confer 
with  industrial  leaders.  But  w*y  should  the 
great  Americans  be  asked  now  to  knuckle 
down  to  those  of  shady  reputation  and  ques- 
tionable past?  If  the  Government  in  Wash- 
ington wants  to  remove  the  bottleneck  In 
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natlonal-defeiue  production  let  them  replace 
these  questionable  personalities  with  men 
whose  patriotism  has  never  been  questioned. 
I  ^>eak  with  raised  voice  on  this  Sunday 
night  before  Christmas  to  say  that  I  announce 
here  and  now,  as  an  American,  that  I  am  one 
of  millions  of  Americans  who  have  set  owe 
Jaw  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  going  to  be 
disciplined  and  kicked  around  by  these  "reds." 
••pinks,-  and  pro-'Teds,"  whose  loyalty  Is  in 
Moscow,  or  Berlih.  or  in  any  other  foreign 
propaganda  capital,  whether  they  be  political 
appointees  or  private  cltlaens.  It  Is  time  f^ 
us  to  reconsecrate  America  to  Americans  and 
tor  Americans. 

If  the  American,  Mr.  Ford,  has  to  be  dis- 
ciplined, let  him  be  disciplined  by  a  man  who 
has  always  loved  America  and  not  by  some 
former  Russian  agitator.  If  the  workers  of 
the  General  Motors  Co.  are  going  to  organize 
under  leadership,  let  them  select  a  leadership 
that  was  educated  for  their  work  In  America 
and  not  in  Moscow,  as  was  Walter  Reutber, 
their  present  C.  I.  O.  dictator.  If  Mr.  Prank- 
ensteen.  one  of  the  bosses  of  the  C.  I.  O..  and 
Mr.  George  Addes,  treasurer  of  the  C.  I.  O., 
and  others,  want  to  sit  down  and  pay  tribute 
to  a  great  American  labor  leader,  God  bless 
them.  But  what  do  they  mean,  in  an  hour 
like  this,  by  paying  tribute  and  giving  en- 
couragement to  a  "red"  revolutionist  like 
John  Anderson? 

And  I  am  bold  to  say  that  the  time  has 
"  come,  whether  his  name  is  Knudsen,  or  Roose- 
velt, or  Ford,  or  William  Green,  or  John  Lewis, 
or  Philip  Murray — the  time  has  come,  no 
matter  what  the  American's  name  is.  to  stand 
up  on  your  hind  legs  and  defy  these  revo- 
lutionists. And  as  long  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
Miss  Perkins  and  the  New  Deal  bureaucracy 
In  Washington  encotirage  these  "reds"  tliat 
are  right  In  the  middle  of  our  indtistrlal  pro- 
gram and  our  defense  program — as  long  as 
these  anti-American  propagandists  are  al- 
lowed to  have  rule  over  our  workers — we  wUl 
have  a  bottleneck;  we  will  not  have  produc- 
tion; we  will  not  build  a  national  defense; 
and  we  will  be  the  victims  of  the  same  con- 
spiracy which  destroyed  France,  which  Is  de- 
stroying the  British  Empire,  which  has  de- 
stroyed Germany,  and  which  has  ruined 
Russia. 

And,  by  the  grace  of  God.  win  or  lose,  sink 
or  swim,  stirvlve  or  perish.  In  the  name  of  the 
God  I  love  and  the  Christ  whose  name  has 
been  cursed  by  Stalin,  I  reconsecrate  my  life 
on  this  Stinday  night  before  Christmas  to  the 
task  of  Issuing  this  challenge  to  130,000,000 
Americans  who  love  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
who  hate  swastikas .  and  "red"  flags — arise, 
America:  rededlcate  yourself  to  the  name  of 
the  One  whose  birthday  we  celebrate  on  the 
2Sth  of  December,  the  One  who  has  given 
us  the  true  spirit  of  America. 

What  shall  It  be  In  America — atheistic 
communism,  or  Christ-inspired  Americanism? 
Let  our  slogan  be.  "For  God  and  Cotuitry." 

Do  you  think  it  Is  easy  for  me  to  aay  the 
things  I  have  Just  said?  Cant  you  Just 
Imagine  the  number  of  things  that  are  be- 
ing attempted  to  get  me  off  the  radio  and  to 
stop  me  from  revealing  these  unpleasant 
truths  concerning  the  enemies  of  America, 
the  enemies  of  national  defense,  and  the 
enemies  of  peace?  But  for  the  will  of  Gcd,  I 
believe  that  I  would  have  been  silenced  be- 
fore now.  But  the  truths  that  I  have  spoken, 
and  which  I  expect  to  speak,  must  be  spoken 
by  someone,  regardless  of  the  cost,  regardless 
of  the  persecution. 

I  woiMler  how  many  of  you  are  going  to 
stand  with  me  In  the  hard  days  that  are 
ahead.  This  ia  Indeed  a  crtiaade.  Many  of 
you  have  gathered  in  radio  parties  tonight  In 
competition  for  the  silk.  American  flag  which 
we  are  awnrtlng^  out  to  the  first  largest,  the 
second  largest,  and  the  third  largest  number 
at  people  gathered  ilhjimd  a  radio  on  this 
Sunday  night  before  Christmas  to  honor  their 
God  and  their  country.  I 


Following  the  address,  Mr.  McCullough  will 
explain  bow  every  individual  who  has 
brought  in  10  or  more  people  to  listen  to  this 
radio  program  around  jrour  radio  may  have  the 
beautiful  dress  pin  or  lapel  button  symbolic 
of  the  spirit  of  this  cnisade. 

Will  you  please  sit  down  and  write  me  a 
letter  so  that  I  can  tell  you  how  to  assist 
In  this  great  criisade  to  reconsecrate  Ameri- 
cans to  America? 

And  now  I  make  a  very  important  an- 
nouncement. Beginning  next  week  I  will 
be  on  this  radio  twice  each  week.  But — 
and  hear  me  carefully — ^I  will  be  on  this 
station  only  from  7:15  to  7:30  on  Sunday 
night.  I  repeat,  7:16  to  7:30  on  Sunday 
night,  and  at  an  hotir  to  be  announced 
during  the  week.  Please  remember  this  and 
pass  it  on  to  your  friends. 

In  addressing  your  letters  to  me,  please 
do  not  forget  that  at  this  time  of  year, 
especially,  it  is  difflcult  for  us  to  secure  the 
money  necessary  to  carry  on  this  crusade 
and  to  buy  this  radio  time.  Enclose  your 
gift  and,  imder  God,  it  will  be  used  for 
the  exact  pur^iose  for  which  it  is  given.  No 
force  can  intimidate  me.  No  threat  can  still 
my  voice.  Only  death  can  silence  the 
speaking  of  this  truth.  It  remains  for  you 
to  furnish  the  radio  microphone  through 
which  I  speak.  Please  do  not  silence  me 
through  neglect,  but  add  your  contribu- 
tion to  the  fund  which  keeps  this  cru- 
sading voice  on  the  air. 

And  now,  while  Mr.  McCullough  Instructs 
you  concerning  the  contest  for  the  flags  and 
tells  you  how  to  receive  the  literature  and 
how  to  address  your  letters,  I  say  to  you  all — 
God  bless  you,  God  bless  and  save  America. 
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EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     SATURDAY 
REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Sat- 
urday Review  of  Literature. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  a 
unique  situation  exists  where  on  one  hand 
a  book  such  as  Speak  Up  for  Democracy, 
by  Edward  I*  Bemays,  is  Ijarred  by  pres- 
ent postal  laws  under  official  ruling  from 
the  usual  book-rate  classification,  while 
on  the  other  hand  a  propagandist  pam- 
phlet such  as  Germany's  Pacts  in  Re- 
view is  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  a 
classification  which,  in  effect,  means  that 
this  antidemocratic  organ  is  subsidized 
In  part  by  American  public  taxation. 

In  that  connection,  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Saturday  Review  is  en- 
lightening: 

BOOKS  AKD  THK  MAILa     . 

The  United  States  Post  Office  Is  a  principal 
In  the  following  two  cases,  either  or  both  of 
which  may  be  of  interest  and  possibly  con- 
cern to  the  world  of  books: 

Case  No.  I:  A  book  discussed  on  this  page 
last  week.  Speak  Up  for  Democracy,  by  Ed- 
ward L.  Bemays,  has  been  rejected  for  inclu- 


sion at  the  usual  book  ratee  by  the  New  York 
postal  authorities.  No  reason  was  given  at 
first  for  the  rejection,  but  later  an  official 
ruled  that  the  book  contained  advertising 
matter.-  Protests  by  the  publisher  brought 
the  finther  official  explanation  that  a  bibUcg- 
raphy  included  in  the  book  was  responsible 
for  the  interpretation  resulting  In  the  rejec- 
tion. It  seems  that  Mr.  Bemays  had  gone 
to  the  trouble  of  listing  the  name  of  the 
publisher  and  the  price  alongside  each  book 
recommended  for  supplementary  reading; 
this,  according  to  the  interpretation,  consti- 
tuted advertising  matter  since  it  told  people 
where  they  could  get  a  book  and  for  how 
much. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  from  the  wording 
of  the  interpretation  whether  it  is  the  com- 
bination of  both  source  and  cost  which  Is 
responsible  for  the  riUing,  or  whether  either 
one  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  label  of  ad- 
vertising matter.  If  bibliographies  with 
sources  are  not  permissible,  then  many  if  not 
most  books  containing  bibliographies  have 
already  escaped  the  restriction.  One  of  the 
longest  bibliographies  of  the  year,  for  exam- 
ple, is  to  be  found  in  Mortimer  Adler's  How 
to  Read  a  Book,  in  which  several  hundred 
books  are  listed  with  names  of  publishers. 
Yet  inquiry  reveals  that  the  book  was  ac-  . 
cepted  for  mailing  at  the  usual  rates.  And 
even  where  prices  are  given  In  addition  to 
sources,  we  can  point  to  at  least  one  book  • 
which  is  guilty  on  both  counts  without  any 
postal  penalty.  This  volume  happens  to  be 
devoted  entirely  to  lists  of  books,  with  pub- 
lisher and  price  specified  throughout.  We 
are  withholding  the  title  of  this  book  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  publisher,  whose  re- 
luctance to  call  attention  to  the  fact  is  un- 
derstandable. 

Publishers  of  Mr.  Bemays'  book  are  pro- 
ceeding with  the  appeal.  In  addition,  the 
American  Library  Association  is  seeking  a 
imlform  ruling  concerning  bibliographies, 
since  cases  have  come  to  Its  attention  in 
which  various  portglices  in  different  sections 
of  the  country  }ffgve  given  conflicting  rulings 
on  the  same  book. 

Case  No.  a:  Each  week  thousands  of  copies 
of  Pacts  in  Review,  an  out-and-out  propa- 
gandist organ  distributed  by  the  German 
Library  of  Information,  are  sent  out  all  over 
the  country — to  editors,  clergymen,  teachers, 
students,  businessmen,  group  leaders,  etc. 
They  are  sent  through  the  malls  at  a  pre- 
ferred rate  under  a  special  classlflcation.  In 
this  case  entitling  the  German  Library  of 
Information  to  a  postage  rate  amounting 
usually  to  a  third  of  the  flrst-claas  postage 
requirements. 

Without  getting  Into  a  detailed  technical 
discussion  of  the  differences  between  first- 
class  mall  and  the  other  categories,  it  can 
be  said  that  publishers  or  distributors  of 
lewspapers.  magazines,  books,  or  other  printed 
matter  may  maU  under  second-,  third-,  or 
fcurth-class  postal  classifications,  depending 
upon  the  natxire  of  the  mailing  piece,  quan- 
tity, weight,  etc.  First-class  mall,  consisting 
ot  letters  and  other  sealed  matter,  requires 
the  full  rate  of  3  cents  for  each  ounce  going 
outside  of  local  delivery  The  second-,  third-, 
and  fourth-class  categories,  generally  consist- 
ing of  identical  pieces  mailed  in  bulk,  offer  ' 
sharp  reductions  in  postage  from  the  first- 
class  rate.  Pacts  In  Review,  for  example,  la 
sent  out  under  a  postal  permit  (No.  13921), 
entitling  it  to  the  8-cent-per-pound  rate, 
which  in  this  case,  comes  to  1  cent  postage 
per  copy. 

Outside  of  the  first-class  categ(a7,  the 
postal  services  of  the  United  St  ites  operate  at 
a  loss.  Last  year,  for  example,  the  Postmaster 
General  stated  In  his  annual  report  that  al- 
though his  Department  could  show  a  profit 
of  1128.291,223  for  first-class  mail,  all  other 
operations  combined  to  make  a  net  lose  of 
$40,828,094.  According  to  a  postal  authority, 
the  United  States  has  always  shown  a  deficit 
for   the   non-flrst-class  categories.    In  each 
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case,  the  deficit  has  come  out  of  public  tax- 
ation. As  the  Postmaster  General  has  pointed 
out,  the  public  mails  are  a  public  service  and 
are  supported  through  subsidy  by  the  people. 

This  raises  an  Interesting  question:  Since 
thousands  of  copies  of  Gtrmany's  Pacts  in 
Review  are  admittedly  cairled  through  the 
mails  at  a  loss,  is  it  possible  that  the  anti- 
democratic propagandist  activities  by  mall  of 
a  foreign  power  have  become  an  American 
public  service?  As  a  not  unimportant  foot- 
note, it  might  be  added  thtt  Facts  in  Review 
not  only  reflects  but  presents  a  point  of  view 
which.  If  not  the  cause  for  all  our  feverish 
activity  in  national  defense,  is  certainly 
something  more  than  a  minor  factor.  It  is 
given  over  each  week  to  the  glories  of  Mr. 
Hitler's  administration,  to  the  invincibility  of 
the  Nazi  army  In  particular  and  the  Nazi 
doctrine  in  general,  to  the  folly  and  wicked- 
ness of  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  unpleasant 
consequences  awaiting  those  who  would  be- 
come her  allies.  If  one  is  to  believe  Facts  In 
Review,  all  is  serene  and  noble  in  national 
socialism. 

The  Issue  here  Is  not  whether  the  malls 
should  be  open  to  foreign  propaganda— al- 
though there  are  arguments  even  against 
that — but  whether  foreign  propaganda  should 
not  at  leasts  be  required  -to  be  sent  under  a 
classification  which  Insures  it  will  not  be 
carried  at  a  loss. 

Facts  in  Review  Is  cleverly  gotten  up;  It  is 
clever  In  Its  approach,  its  ccntent.  Its  format. 
Most  clever  of  all.  from  its  cwn  point  of  view, 
Is  that  Pacts  In  Review,  in  part  at  least,  is 
subsidized  by  Americans  themselves. 

It  Is  absurd,  of  course,  to  conclude  from 
the  Juxtaposition  of  these  two  cases  that  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Is  deliberately  ham- 
pering or  helping  propagandist  activities  from 
one  direction  or  the  other.  But  these  cases, 
though  unrelated,  do  help  by  curious  con- 
trast to  high  light  what  are  possibly  weak- 
nesses in  our  postal  rulings  or  In  the  powers 
of  Interpretation  given  to  postal  authorities. 
It  Is  presumptuous  of  the  Saturday  Review 
to  suggest  ways  In  which  these  weaknesses 
might  be  corrected,  but  the  American  Library 
Association,  which  has  made  a  special  study 
of  the  subject,  suggests  that  uniform  rulings 
be  adopted  In  order  to  provide  newspaper, 
magazine,  and  book  publishers  and  distribu- 
tors with  precise  information  concerning 
Just  what  Is  mailable  and  under  which  classl- 
flpatlons. 

As  for  Facta  In  Review,  the  editors  by  no 
means  wish  to  suggest  that  the  "interpreta- 
tive" 'censorship  powers  of  the  post  office,  al- 
ready very  large,  be  further  broadened.  Any 
prohibitions  concerning  foreign  propaganda 
in  the  malls  will  have  to  be  defined  and 
prescribed  by  law.  What  is  needed,  appar- 
ently, is  a  delimitation  of  the  area  of  in- 
terpretation plus  a  bin  of  particulars,  whether 
applied  to  the  mailing  of  books  on  democracy 
or  pamphlets  on  nazi-Lsm. 

H.  O. 
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Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  Aajs 
ago  Mr.  Eccles,  long-time  friend  of  the 
President  and  head  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  proposed  the  repeal  of  the 
President's  vast  monetary  powers,  includ- 


ing the  authority  to  devalue  the  dollar. 
A  few  days  thereafter  the  President  an- 
nounced his  consent  to  the  Eccles  pro- 
posal. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Eccles 
proposal  was  a  trial  balloon  to  test  the 
public  reaction;  and  it  seems  equally 
clear  that,  sensing  the  inevitable  inflation 
which  will  follow  the  defense  and  spend- 
ing programs,  the  President  is  anxious  to 
escape  personal  responsibility  for  the 
certain  inflation,  and  wants  to  leave  the 
blame  on  another  agency. 

How  long,  oh,  how  long,  will  the  Amer- 
ican people  be  fooled  and  hoodwinked  by 
such  antics? 


The  PubHcation  of  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Cyclopedia,  a  Collection  of  4,000 
Quotations  From  the  Speeches,  Letters, 
and  Writinf  s  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Pres- 
ident Marks  tiie  Twenty-second  Anni- 
versary of  His  Death — This  Valuable 
Work  Was  Produced  Under  the  Ans- 
pices  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Asso- 
ciation, New  York  Gty 
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Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
January  6, 1941,  is  the  twenty-second  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, the  twenty-sixth  president  of  the 
United  States. 

The  association  bearing  the  name  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  psu'ticular  pur- 
ix>se  of  which  is  to  recall  his  ideals  and 
personality,  has,  on  this,  the  anniversary 
of  his  death,  published  the  Theodore 
Roosevel^  Cyclopedia,  f.  collection  of  4,000 
quotations  from  the  writings,  letters,  and 
speeches  of  this  statesman,  historian, 
naturalist,  politician,  soldier,  and  man 
of  letters. 

At  a  time  when  events  in  Europe  and 
Asia  are  challenging  Americans,  as  indi- 
viduals, and  as  a  nation,  to  make  momen- 
tous decisions,  the  publication  of  a  volume 
containing  Theodore  Roosevelt's  views  on 
a  thousand  subjects  of  national  concern 
and  permanent  significance  is  a  notable 
event. 

The  cataclysm  overseas  throws  a  kind 
of  lurid  light  on  evenrthing  Americans 
are  doing '  and  thinking,  and  brings  it 
into  fresh  perspective.  For  several  years, 
at  an  ever-accelerating  pace,  the  world 
has  been  moving  toward  the  conflict 
which  has  now  engulfed  it.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  a  man  who  lived  by  prin- 
ciples and  was  passionately  devoted  to 
America  and  to  her  institutions.  Citi- 
zenship and  its  obligations  was  one  of 
the  most  vital  points  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's political  philosophy,  and  anyone 
who  knew  him  can  recall  some  expres- 
sion of  vehement  insistence  on  tl^  par- 


tidpaUon  of  the  citiaen  in  public  life, 
and  his  conviction  that  the  vitality  of  a 
democracy  depends  on  the  wiUingneBS 
(rf  the  individual  to  take  responsibility 
for  the  common  good. 

Today,  with  liberty  all  but  over- 
whelmed in  Europe  and  dangerously 
menaced  over  here,  free  government  de- 
pends on  personal  responsibility  ex- 
pressed in  collective  action. 

From  this  encyclopedia  I  select  several 
quotations  which  are  typical  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  valuable  volume.  Here  is 
what  Theodore  Roosevelt  said  about 
national  character. 

The  prime  work  for  this  Nation  at  this 
moment  is  to  rebuild  Its  own  character. 
Let  us  find  our  own  souls:  let  us  frankly 
face  the  world  situation  today  as  It  affects 
ourselves  and  as  It  affects  all  other 
countries. 

Here  is  what  he  said  about  duty,  which 
was  ever  a  dominating  influence  in  his 
life: 

Each  of  us  has  not  only  his  duty  to  him- 
self, his  family,  and  his  neighbors,  but  his 
duty  to  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  belongs  to  the 
ages,  and  the  ages  will  fix  his  place;  but 
he  has  left  us  a  legacy  in  the  personality 
of  one  who  was  not  bewildered  at  all 
since  he  was  conscious  of  principles 
which  might  be  depended  upon  as  guides 
in  any  kind  of  darkness.  He  taught  us 
what  it  means  to  be  free  and  what  it 
takes  to  maintain  freedom.  He  kindles 
a  beacon  which  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that 
it  burns  high  and  clear  across  the  black- 
ness of  our  times. 

The  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate who  in  these  days  are  charged  with 
such  tremendous  responsiWlity  and  dt- 
izetis  generally  will  find  hope  and  com- 
fort in  this  volume.  They  will  also  find 
it  a  reliable  compass  in  our  present 
emergency. 


The  Sacredness  of  Ae  American  Repablic 
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LETTER    FROM    A    OONSTTTUENT 


Mr.  BoLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Rbcord  today,  by  unanimous 
consent,  a  letter  which  I  consider  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  complete  analyses  of 
the  position  of  the  American  Republic  in 
this  time  of  stress,  and  mental  turmoil  of 
our  people.  The  letter  tells  its  own  story. 
To  its  statements,  its  sentiments,  and  con- 
clusion I  subscribe.    The  letter  follows: 

Hon.  Stephen  Bolles, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DBAS  Sn:  The  crisli  at  hand  prompts  me  to 
write  this  letter.  I  am  not  a  member  of  • 
political  lobby  or  any  pressure  group.  This  la 
the  first  letter  I  have  ever  written  to  my  Oon- 
greflsman. 
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I  am  BO  member  of  any  foreign  cvgmnlzaUon 
at  sjrmpatbtiers.  lly  anoestors  came  from 
BoUand  to  America  In  1891. 

I  bave  no  acnq)les  against  the  Democratic 
Party.    Both  I  and  my  father  before  me,  prior 
to  this  last  election,  have  yoted  the  DemO' 
^cratlc  ticket  consistently. 

I  am  no  pacifist.  In  fact,  I  hold  a  commla- 
atbn  of  capUln  in  the  Officers'  Beaerve  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Army. 

I  am  a  graduate  of  an  American  college  of 
engineering,  and  am  at  present  employed  as 
-  assistant  general  manager  of  a  small  numu- 
factTirlng  plant. 

With  the  above  requisites,  I  believe  I  can 
qualify,  along  with  millions  of  fe^pw  in- 
habitants of  this  continent,  as  an  average 
American. 

As  sxKh,  I  hold  many  things  sacred  which 
th)«  country  has  always  stood  for.  Among 
them  Is  that  broad  term  "democracy."  which 
to  me  means  freedom  of  speech,  press,  re- 
ligion, respect  for  minorities,  etc.  Included 
also  is  our  system  of  education,  our  methods 
of  adjusting  our  economic  system  to  fit  the 
changing  times,  owr  freedom  of  action  in  gen- 
eral— so  haid  to  define  In  specific  terms  but  so 
deeply  felt  by  every  true  American. 

We  all  know  that  today  a  great  majority  of 
Buropeans  do  not  subscribe  wholly  to  these 
prmclples.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accu- 
rate to  say  they  do  not  subscribe  to  the  same 
means  of  obtalnlzkg  the  same  end.  As  indi- 
viduals it  is  our  right  to  hate  totalitarianism 
and  all  its  wrongs.  But  we  cannot  destroy 
that  philosophy  of  life  by  making  war  upon 
It.  We  cannot  destroy  among  other  peoples  a 
form  of  government  that  they  have  chosen 
and  oontlnxM  to  maintain  for  themselves. 

At  any  rate  we  have  engaged  in  a  great 
armament- building  program  to  create  an  im- 
pregnable defense  of  this  continent  on  both 
land  and  aea  to  preserve  these  heritages.  To 
this  we  average  Americans  subscribe  whole- 
heartedly. I  myself  have  already  Invested  in 
the  last  15  years  considerable  valuable  time 
In  my  traming  as  a  Reserve  officer  to  help 
Ulster  this  defense. 

Tills  material  wall  of  defense  we  are  build- 
ing— ^X  now  q;>eak  as  an  Army  officer — will 
defend  our  continent  against  any  combina- 
tion of  military  forces  conceivable.  But 
there  is  another  method  of  attack  upon  those 
principles  of  freedom  we  hold  so  dear  that  we 
tavmt  not  overlook.  It  Is  that  microbe  of 
revolution  and  discontent  that  feeds  upon  na- 
tkms  si^  from  maladjustments,  unemploy- 
ment, overwhelming  debts,  and  all  the  other 
Ills  and  fevers  of  war-torn  coxmtries.  Ova 
best  and  only  defense  from  this  enemy  is  a 
healthy,  prosperous,  and  happy  populace  at 
peace. 

Bach  evening  when  I  get  home  from  work  I 
read  in  my  M^mprnptx  or  hear  on  the  radio 
that  o\ir  administration,  or  its  spokesmen,  is 
urging  that  we  go  beyond  the  mere  defense  of 
our  American  continent:  that  England  Is  no 
longer  able  to  hold  her  empire  together;  and 
that  we  must  give  her  all  aid  lest  her  empire 
be  broken  up  and  the  United  States  lost 
with  It. 

We  are  told  that  we  mtist  repeal  ovir  safe- 
guards in  the  form  of  the  Johnson  Act  and 
the  Neutrality  Act,  enacted  Into  law  after 
careful  study  of  the  causes  of  our  entry  into 
the  last  war. 

With  a  mind  trained  in  solving  engineering 
problems,  facing  the  cold,  logical  facta.  I  ask, 
Why? 

Granted  Bngland  Is  facing  a  possible  defeat. 
Again,  Why?  Because  the  world  economic 
eyatem  today  la  geared  up  to  the  pace  where 
a  country  with  so  few  natural  resources  as  the 
British  Isles  possess  can  no  longer  exist  as  a 
major  world  power.  Are  we  to  be  called  upon 
every  30  years  to  furnish  England,  or  any  oth- 
m  ooun^,  with  the  wherewithal  to  try  to 
eoirect  her  economic  IHs  by  a  world  war? 

Why  should  this  country  go  down  with  the 
BritlBh  BmpUe?  Why  should  Xngland  be  con- 
sidered our  first  line  of  defense?  Have  we  not 
the  itnmgeet  navy  In  the  world?     We  will 


certainly  have  the  best  eqtilpped  and  trained 
army  in  the  world  before  any  nation  could 
poaaibly  obtain  sufficient  ships  and  materiel 
to  attack  us.  I  believe  as  General  Wood— If 
this  coimtry  w^th  its  130,000,000  people  and  its 
two  great  natxiral  ocean  barriers  cannot  de- 
fend Itself  unaided  by  Britain  or  anybody  else, 
it  does  not  deserve  to  sur;lve.  The  great  na- 
tion that  has  to  trust  to  others  for  Its  defense 
ts  on  the  downward  path  to  destniction. 

Our  only  soxirce  of  fear  should  be  from 
within,  and  as  stated  before,  such  a  minority 
can  only  find  a  following  when  the  morale  of 
the  country  Is  weakened  and  the  Nation's  re- 
sources depleted  by  a  long  war.  If  otir  democ- 
racy is  to  be  preserved,  we  must  avoid  any 
Involvement  in  a  European  war. 

But  the  course  our  adrainistration  Is  pur- 
suing is  bound  to  Involve  us  in  the  war. 
You  cannot  play  with  fire  and  not  get  burned. 
You  cannot  have  your  Government — not  pri- 
vate manufacturers,  but  youi  Government — 
transfer  its  equipment  to  foreign  powers;  you 
cannot  have  your  Government  in  an  unoffi- 
cial alliance  with  a  forelpi  power;  you  can- 
not be  a  meddler  in  Japan  and  Indochina, 
berate  Italy  and  Germany  without  eventu- 
ally involving  the  Nation  In  war.  If  we  actu- 
ally send  our  merchant  ships  to  England 
loaded  with  munitions,  if  we  actually  use  our 
own  Navy  to  convoy  these  vessels,  no  reason- 
able man  could  have  any  question  of  the 
immediate  result. 

Clear-headed,  logical  consideration  of  the 
facts  today,  even  without  our  experience  of 
the  last  war,  should  convince  us  that  we 
average  Americans  are  being  played  for 
suckers  both  by  British  propagandists  and 
administration  spokesmen.  We  don't  intend 
to  be  duped  again,  but  we  need  you  Con- 
gressmen's help.  Por  the  sake  of  the  future 
of  America  and  all  she  stands  for  help  keep 
out  of  this  war  by — 

1.  Not  approving  "aid  short  of  war"  beyond 
the  present  limitations  of  cash  and  carry  In 
the  Neutrality  Act. 

2.  Not  approving  any  "leasing,  lending,  giv- 
ing" scheme  to  clrcumveit  the  Johnson  Act. 

3.  By  insisting  on  keeping  in  this  country 
all  of  the  components  of  our  Navy,  air  force, 
and  armaments  that  are  of  any  value  to  our 
own  Nation's  defease. 

Respectfully  yours. 

W.  O.  Van  Saun. 

JAKCBVXLLK,  WSS. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  BON.  SOL  BLOOM,  OF 
NEW  YORK 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  an  address  which  I  deliv- 
ered on  aid  to  Britain  over  the  network 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  last 
Friday  evening.  January  3, 1941 : 

The  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  wish  to  keep  this  country  out  of  war. 
The  Neutrality  Act  expressly  declares  that 
the  United  States  desires  to  avoid  involve- 
ment in  wars  between  foreign  states.  Here 
you  have  the  official  declaration  of  both  the 
Congreas  and  the  President  that  the  fixed 
policy  of  the  United  Statea  Is  to  keep  out  of 
this  war. 


The  great  majority  of  the  people  approve 
President  Roosevelt's  plans  to  give  all  pos- 
sible aid  to  Great  Britain  and  other  nations 
that  are  fighting  for  the  principles  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  free  popular  government. 
I  have  no  doubfuat  Congress  will  cooperate 
with  the  administration  in  this  cause,  in 
response  to  the  people's  will. 

It  would  be  delightful  if  the  United  Statea 
could  pursue  with  safety  the  cotirse  outlined 
by  some  enthusiasts  who  take  the  liberty  of 
ignoring  unwelcome  facts  in  order  to  bolster 
their  theory  that  this  country  needs  only  to 
arm  itself  in  order  to  keep  out  of  war.  Their 
theory  is  that  foreign  nations  are  merely 
quarreling  over  territory;  that  the  war  does 
not  involve  the  Western  Hemisphere  and, 
therefore,  does  not  concern  us;  and  that  no 
foreign  nations  have  designs  against  our 
peace. 

Tragic  facts  prove  this  theory  to  be  false. 
Eight  freedom-loving  nations  have  been 
struck  down  by  aggressors  who  proclaim  that 
they  are  out  to  bring  the  whole  world  under 
their  domination.  These  aggressors  have 
made  a  pact  which  is  aimed  against  the 
United  States.  They  declare,  in  effect,  that 
if  the  United  States  shall  dare  to  aid  other 
democracies  for  the  sake  of  enhancing  its 
own  security  and  preserving  its  own  institu- 
tions, it  must  be  destroyed.  They  insist  that 
the  United  States  shall  ^tand  idly  by  while 
they  destroy  one  free  nation  after  another 
in  their  march  toward  universal  dominion. 

To  comply  with  the  demands  of  these  ag- 
gressors woiild  be  to  assist  them  in  accumu- 
lating the  resoxirces  with  which  to  destroy 
the  United  States.  After  other  victims  had 
been  overrun  and  looted.  It  Vould  l>e  our 
turn  to  fight  or  surrender;  and  we  would 
be  facing  a  combination  made  infinitely 
stronger  by  the  booty  they  had  taken  from 
their  neighbors. 

Our  people  rightly  see  that  the  sxirest 
Way  to  avoid  war  now  or  hereafter  is  to 
furnish  help  to  the  nations  that  are  blocking 
the  march  of  the  aggressors.  If  the  aggres- 
sors are  foiled  we  shaU  not  have  to  fight 
them. 

The  manner  and  means  of  helping  the  de- 
fenders of  human  liberty  are  matters  for  the 
United  States  to  decide  in  its  own  way.  The 
President  doubtless  will  make  specific  pro- 
posals to  Congress  in  furtherance  of  plans 
formulated  by  his  diplomatic,  financial,  mili- 
tary, and  naval  advisers. 

If  it  should  be  desirable  to  amend  the 
Neutrality  Act  to  enable  Congress  to  facili- 
tate aid  to  nations  now  under  attack  of 
the  aggressors,  the  way  is  clear  to  do  so. 

The  preamble  of  the  Neutrality  Act  ex- 
pressly reserves  the  right  to  repeal,  change, 
or  modify  any  domestic  legislation  in  the 
Interests  of  the  peace,  secxirity,  or  welfare 
of  the  United  States  and  its  people. 

When  changed  conditions  make  it  expe- 
dient to  change  the  law.  Congress  is  al'wa3r8 
free  to  act.  The  hands  of  the  United  States 
cannot  be  tied  by  any  foreign  nation,  and 
certainly  it  would  not  be  wise  for  us  to  tie  our 
hands  by  adhering  to  a  law  that  interferes 
with  our  best  Interests.  We  have  made  more 
than  one  change  in  the  neutrality  laws  as 
occasion  required.  Bear  In  mmd  tnat  our 
purpose  is  to  avoid  war  and  not  merely  to 
oblige  foreign  nations  by  observing  neutrality. 
It  was  to  avoid  war  that  we  changed  the 
Neutrality  Act  so  as  to  prevent  American 
ships  from  entering  war  zones.  We  did  this 
without  reference  to  the  wishes  or  interests 
of  any  other  nation.  We  should  act  now  in 
our  own  interest,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
war  now  or  hereafter. 

Some  people  fear  that  our  Government,  In 
giving  aid  to  certain  nations,  may  overstep 
the  bounds  of  neutrality  and  commit  acts  at 
war  which  will  provoke  aggreasof  powers  to 
attack  the  United  States. 

Please  remember  always  that  the  Neutrality 
Act  is  a  domestic  law.  controlling  our  own 
actions  and  applicable  to  our  own  people. 
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ythls  law  Is  In  accordance  with  the  law.  of 

nations.  f 

We  should  presume  that  the  Government  is 
familiar  -with  the  law  of  nations  and  will  ob- 
serve international  law.  The  United  States 
has  not  given  any  nation  cause  to  complain 
that  we  have  violated  the  law  of  nations. 

Since  our  Neutrality  Act  is  In  harmony 
with  the  law  oftjiations.  and  since  this  Neu- 
trality Act  is  a  lomestlc  law,  enacted  within 
our  rights  as  a  sovereign  nation,  no  other 
nation  has  a  right  to  complain  when  we 
change  cur  neutrality  lav.-s  to  suit  our  own 
convenience  and  Interest. 

Unless  and  until  tlie  United  States  vio- 
lates International  law  and  commits  acts  of 
war.  It  -would  be  well  for  &U  of  us  to  abate 
our  fear  of  becoming  Involved  in  war  by 
reason  of  charges  in  our  neutrality  laws. 

All  foreign  nations,  both  aggressors  and 
victims,  enact  domestic  laws  controlling  their 
own  peoples.  The  United  States  has  no  con- 
cern with  any  of  these  foreign  laws  so  long 
as  they  do  not  run  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations.  j ' 

The  point  I  wish  to  i?mphasize  is  that  the 
United  States  Is  whclly  within  its  rights  in 
extending  aid  to  other  nations.  It  is  not 
making  war  upon  seme  nations  when  it  gives 
aid  to  others.  No  nat'oli  can  rightfully  ccmr 
plain  when  Sweden  furnishes  war  materials 
to  Germany.  Germany  cannot  rightfully 
complain  when  the  United  States  furnishes 
war  materials  to  Britain.  The  right  of  a  neu- 
tral to  sunply  war  materials  to  belligerents 
Is  established  by  the  law  of  nations  and  has 
been  exercised  by  the  United  States  since  the* 
days  of  Washington . 

The  kind  of  iiaterlal  we  shall  furnish,  and 
the  terms  and  Conditions  upwn  which  we  fur- 
nish them,  are  matterr  to  be  settled  by  our- 
selves by  our  own  laws.  A  protest  from  any 
foreign  goveriiment  agiJnst  our  exercise  of 
our  own  rights  under  Inlernatlonal  law  would 
be  an  inexcusable  affront  to  our  sovereignty 
and  is  not  to  be  expected.  If  such  a  protest 
should  be  marie,  we  would  deal  with  It  ap- 
propriately. In  any  evqnt,  our  action  would 
not'  be  a  cause  of  war,  nor  would  it  have  a 
tendency  to  invplve  us  l|n  war. 

If  war  should  come  ^-the  United  States, 
It  would  not  be  because!  we  have  violated  the 
rights  of  any  nation.  If.  would  come  in  :=pite 
of  our  scrupulous  respect  for  international 
law.  It  would  come  from  nations  that 
trample  upon  the  lawsl  of  nations  and  the 
laws  of  God.  1  ' 

It  is  to  forestall  such  ian  attack,  to  ward  off 
the  danger  of  eventual]  war  to  defend  our- 
selves, that  we  propose  to  aid  those  nations 
that  are  fighting  and  dying  to  defend  them- 
selves and  all  hiunanit^  against  the  world's 
lawbreakers. 


The  Seventy-Seienth  Congress 
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EDITORIAL  PROM  niE  BINGHAMTON 
PREjSS 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Binghamton 
Press: 

THE   SEVENTY-SEVENTH 

Numerologists  will  say,  of  course,  that  this 
new  Congress  is  certain  to  be  an  important 
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one  in  the  affairs  of  the  United  States  and  Ifi 
those  of  the  world.  As  it  meets  on  Monday  to 
hear  President  Roosevelt's  message  en  the 
state  of  the  Union.  It  is  faced  with  more  seri- 
ous problems  than  any  Congress  since  that 
cne  which  heard  Woodrow  Wilson  call  for  war 
in  the  winter  of  1917.  Already  rigid  lines  are 
forming  not  on  the  question  of  war  but  on  the 
question  of  the  shape  and  form  and  extent  of 
American  aid  for  Britain.  And  there  will  be 
a  swift  showdown  after  Mr.  Roosevelt  mckes 
his  recommendations. 

Preparations  are  afoot  to  take  the  issu«  to 
the  Nation  through  the  psges  cf  the  press, 
over  the  air.  and  by  p?rscnal  appearances. 
Appeasement,  though  not  by  name.  Is  In- 
volved in  the  issue,  and  the  lobbies  which 
will  be  surrounding  the  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress will  be  cddly  assorted  in  terms  of  real 
and  apparent  objectives. 

Well-intentioned  Congressmen  and  equally 
well-intentioned  constituent  leaders  of  pub- 
lic opinion  will  find  themselves  In  some  queer 
positions  before  the  curtain  falls  on  this 
Seventy-seventh.  An  amazing  amount  of 
history  will  have  been  made,  including  de- 
cisions affecting  the  future  history  of  the 
world. 

Now  and  again,  and  perhaps  many  times, 
you  will  be  asked  to  write  your  Congressmen 
favoring  this  or  -that,  opposing  this  or  that. 
You  Will  be  urged  to  wire  to  your  United 
States  Senators  on  the  same  subjects.  Look 
over  these  requests  carefully.  Make  sure  that 
their  real  objective  is  a  part  of  the  best  an- 
swer for  tiie  peopl<=  of  the  United  States.  Do 
not  be  stampeded  into  stampeding  your  Con- 
gressmen or  your  Senators. 

But  today,  tomorrow,  and  every  day  there 
will  be  one  message,  one  letter,  one  telegram 
which  you  may  salely  send  in  the  interests 
of  everything  you  hold  dear  and  for  the 
good  of  all  the  American  people.  That  mes- 
sage may  be  variously  worded,  but  In  one 
version  it  is  something  like  this: 

"Stop  stalling  around  and  get  down  to  busi- 
ness. Insisf on  realism.  Clean  from  the  pub- 
lic pay  roll  every  person  who  does  not  believe 
that  the  American  way  of  life  is  the  best. 
Get  the  'pinks.'  the  'reds,'  the  Nazis,  and 
Fascists  out  of  the  American  feed  trough. 
Demand  action  instead  of  promises  and  pleas- 
ant speeches.  Tell  the  American  people  the 
truth,  even  if  it  hurts  them  and  you.  When 
minority  groups  try  to  put  the  pressure  on 
you  tell  them  that  you  are  working  for  all  of 
the  American  people  all  of  the  time,  and  that 
you  are  going  to  do  what  is  best  for  the 
United  States.  Try  to  act  as  if  you  realize 
that  the  world  Is  aflame.  It  Is,  brother,  and 
you  boys  have  a  monopoly  on  the  fire  extin- 
guishers." 

Something  like"  that,  arriving  quite  regu- 
larly for  the  consideration  of- the  Members  of 
the  Seventy-sevench  Congress  might  do  a 
great  deal  of  good.  Of  all  the  time-wasting 
institutions  in  the  United  States,  Congress  is 
notorious  to  the  point  of  adajj^i  m^w^  time  is 
the  most  valuable  thing  we<flave  right  now. 


Indian  Jurisdictional  LegisIaMos 
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Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
no  more  troublesome  question  before 
Congress  than  the  Indian  question,  and 
this  will  always  be  a  question  until  it  is 
flnally  settled.    Por  over  150  years  now 


this  question  has  agitated  Congress  and 
the  Indians,  and  we  are  no  nearer  settling 
it  now  than  we  were  in  1789.  Por  over  a 
century  Congress  has  been  flooded  wJth 
petitions,  memorials,  and  jurisdictional 
bills.  Some  jurisdictional  bills  have  been 
passed,  opening  to  the  Indians  their  right 
to  go  before  the  courts  and  prove  their 
claims;  others  have  been  passed  confer- 
ring too  limited  jurisdiction  on  the  Court 
of  Claims  to  consider  any  matter  except 
such  as  are  described  as  "legal  right," 
and  lastly,  the  great  majority  of  jurisdic- 
tional bills  have  not  been  passed  at  all. 

TTiiis  situation  has  left  the  great  mass 
of  the  Indians  disappointed  and  at  the 
same  time  it  has  demonstrated  that  we, 
as  a  Congress,  approve  of  the  "repudia- 
tion of  contracts."  If  we  attempted  this 
procedure  on  any  other  person  or  persons., 
other  than  Indians,  every  newspaper, 
every  magazine,  every  radio  speaker 
would  renounce  "repudiation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's contracts."  No  such  cry  fol- 
lows the  repudiation  of  Indian  contracts, 
however. 

I  have  read  and  examined  a  great 
many  Indian  jurisdictional  b'lls  while  a 
Member  of  Congress,  and  I  have  yet  to 
find  one  which  does  not  have  merit. 
Nearly  every  case  simply  asks  Congress 
to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  let  the  Indians  ccme  in  and 
prove  their  claim — if  they  have  one. 
Surely  no  one  should  object  to  this,  but 
this  Congress,  9  times  out  of  10,  says.  "No, 
Mr.  Indians,  you  cannot  come  into  court 
apd  prove  your  claim ;  you  have  no  claim, 
or,  if  you  once  did  have,,  it  has  been 
settled." 

It  should  be  remembered  by  thds  Con- 
gress that  the  Court  of  Claims  is  not  a 
court  of  general  jurisdiction;  it  has  only 
such  powers  as  Congress  confers  upon  It 
to  hear,  try,  and  determine  a  particular 
case.  If,  for  example,  Congress  passed  a 
jurisdictional  bill  without  specifically 
conferring  on  the  court  equitable  power 
to  go  into  the  full  merits  of  the  case,  re- 
gardless of  what  may  have  been  "legally 
done"  in  the  past,  the  court  would  render 
a  legal  opinion  which  would  not  embrace 
any  findings  on  the  just  merits  of  the 
case. 

When  the  Indians  realize  that  their 
just  and  equitable  claim  has  not  been 
passed  on  as  to  its  merits  but  merely  as 
to  "technical  legal  rights."  they  ccme 
back  to  Congress  for  a  jurisdictional  bill 
with  wider  powers  to  be  conferred  on  the 
Court  of  Claims.  When  this  does  hap- 
pen— and  it  happens  frequently — Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  do  not  know  better, 
object  to  the  new  jurisdictional  bill  be- 
cause the  case  has  been  determined.  It 
Is  true  that  the  case  has  been  determined 
but  determined  only  upon  the  limited 
jurisdiction  granted  the  court  by  Con- ' 
gress.  Other  Members  rise  in  their  maj-  . 
esty  and  announce  that  the  matter  Is  res 
adjudicata,  and  when  these  Members 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  announce  this  ,dcc- 
trine  they  refuse  to  hear  the  bill  further. 

Those  lawyers  who  knew  the  most 
about  terms  and  phrases  in  the  law  never 
use  them  except  perhaps  In  a  limited 
way  in  an  argument  to  a  court.  Those 
lawyers  who  are  not  so  familiar  with  the 
meaning  of  legal  phrases  and  sentences 
pounce  upon  them  with  the  swiftness  of 
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a  vulture  and  hold  them  up  as  their  de- 
fense in  any  case. 

Res  adjudicata  should  not  be  difficult 
to  understand.  This  phrase  comes  from 
Latin  roots,  and,  interpreted,  it  means 
that  "the  thing  has  been  adjudicated." 
By  "the  thing"  is  meant,  of  course,  the 
particular  thing.  It  naturally  follows, 
therefore,  that  a  case  decided  upon  the 
principle  of  res  adjudicata  simply  means 
that  the  san\e  identical  facts  have  at 
least  once  before  been  before  a  court  and 
determined.  Keep  this  in  mind;  that  the 
same  identical  facts  have  been  at  least 
once  before  covered  by  the  decision  of  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Now,  applying  this  doctrine  to  an  In- 
dian case,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  Court 
of  Claims  were  not  clothed  by  Congress 
with  power  to  hear.  try.  and  determine  a 
case  upon  its  merits  and  all  facts  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  subject,  and  decided 
the  case  without  considering  the  merits, 
but  merely  upon  legal  grounds,  no  sane 
person,  whether  lawyer  or  layman,  would 
urge  that  the  decision  in  that  case  would 
be  res  adjudicata  in  a  case  involving  the 
same  controversy,  but  where  all  facts 
touching  the  merits  of  the  case  were  to  be 
heard. 

I  point  this  out  merely  to  show  how 
•    unfairly  the  Indians  are  treated  where 
their  cases  come  before  Congress. 

The  policy  of  dealing  with  the  Indians 
was  first  announced  in  full  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who.  as  President,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  received 
as  guests  of  the  Government  a  number  of 
wild  chiefs  of  the  West.  On  the  occasion 
of  their  leaving  the  city  of  Washington 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  them  a  letter  to 
-carry  home  with  them,  and  the  Indians 
kept  at  least  one  of  these  letters  and  pro- 
tected it  against  rain  and  fire,  and  I  now 
hold  that  original  letter  in  my  hand.  It 
reads: 

My  Friends  and  Children.  Chiefs  of  the  Osages, 
Missouris,  Kansas,  Ottoes,  Tanis,  Ayowas. 
Sioux,  Pantiwattamies,  Foxes,  and  Sacs: 
Your  visit  to  us  at  this  place  has  given  me 
great  pleasure  and  I  am  very  thankful  for  your 
having  taken  the  trouble  of  so  long  a  Journey 
for  the  purpose.  But  I  hope  It  will  turn  out 
•a  tiseful  to  your  own  people  as  to  us.  I  la- 
ment. Indeed,  the  loss  of  several  of  ycur  chiefs 
by  sickness.  Accident  and  the  change  in  their 
diet  and  manner  of  living  has  probably  occa- 
sioned this,  and  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
to  which  we  must  all  submit.  Man  must  die 
at  home  or  abroad.  Coming  abroad,'  It  has 
happened  to  them;  at  home,  It  might  have 
happened  to  some  of  you.  They  are  lost,  but 
friendship  and  a  good  understanding  between 
your  people  and  the  United  States  are  estab- 
lished and  our  mutual  happiness  promoted. 
My  children,  you  have  had  opportunities  of 
seeing  many  thir^gs  among  us.  You  have 
seen  how,  by  living  in  peace,  cultivating  the 
earth,  and  practicing  the  useful  arts.  we.  who 
were  once  but  a  few  travelers  landing  on  this 
island,  are  now  a  great  people,  and  growing 
daily  greater.  You,  too.  possess  good  lands, 
and  abundance  of  It.  By  cultivating  that  and 
living  in  peace,  you  may  become  as  we  are. 
You  have  seen  here  some  of  the  Cherokees 
and  Chlckasaws,  who  are  just  now  beginning 
to  follow  our  advice,  to  raise  food  In  plenty 
from  the  earth,  to  make  their  own  clothes,  to 
learn  the  useful  arts,  and  to  live  In  {wace. 
Instead  of  lessening  In  their  numbers  as  they 
did  while  they  followed  war  and  hunting,  they 
now  t>egln  to  Increase,  to  live  In  ease,  peace, 
and  plenty.  It  wIU  give  me  great  pleasur.>  to 
see  all  the  other  nations  of  red  men  following 
their  example  and  advancing  in  knowledge. 


prosperity,  and  happiness.  We  shall  do  every- 
thing* in  our  power,  my  children,  to  encour- 
age and  aid  them  In  this.  We  cannot  do  It  at 
once  and  to  all.  because  they  are  many  na- 
tions, but  we  will  proceed  as  fast  as  we  can 
In  furnishing  them  what  is  most  useful. 

This  Is  the  advice,  my  children,  which  I 
wish  you  to  carry  to  your  nations:  Tell  them 
that  their  father  here  receives  them  all  Into 
his  bosom  as  his  children;  that  he  wishes  to 
live  always  In  peace  and  friendship  with 
them,  doing  to  them  all  the  good  In  his 
power:  that  above  all  things  he  wishes  to 
see  them  live  In  peace  with  one  another, 
that  their  wives  and  children  may  be  safe 
In  their  houses;  that  they  may  have  leisure 
to  provide  food  In  plenty  from  the  earth  . 
and  to  make  clothing  for  themselves:  that 
they  may  raise  children  ard  become  strong 
and  happy.  Tell  them  how  many  days'  jour- 
ney you  have  traveled  among  your  white 
brethren  from  St.  Louis  to  this  place;  from 
this  place  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Boston,  and  back  agaijn;  that  every- 
where they  received  you  a^  brothers  and 
have  shown  to  you  a  sincere  friendship.  Tell 
your  chiefs,  your  warriors,  your  women,  and 
children  that  they  will  find  in  me  an  affec- 
tionate father,  desirous  to  maintain  peace 
and  friendship  among  all  his  children,  and 
like  every  good  father  unwilling  to  see  quar- 
reling and  wrangling  and  fighting  among  his 
children;  that  we  will  endeavor  to  put  our 
trade  with  them  on  a  fair  and  Just  footlr.g, 
and  80  prevent  their  being  cheated  and  im- 
posed on  by  bad  men.  And  may  the  Great 
Spirit  take  you,  my  children,  by  the  hard, 
conduct  you  back  In  health  and  safety  to 
yovir  families,  and  give  you  to  find  them  In 
health  and  happiness  after  your  long  absence. 

I  give  you  my  words  In  writing  that  you 
may  have  them  read  to  your  people,  pre- 
serve them  in  your  towns,  refresh  your  mem- 
ories wlt^  them  from  tlmf  to  time,  so  that 
the  remembrance  of  th^m  may  never  be  lost 
but  may  be  handed  down  to  your  children. 

Th.  Jefferson. 

II  April  1806. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  observed  the  un- 
fairness with  which  Indian  bills  are 
treated  here  in  Congress,  I  have  discov- 
ered the  rules  of  the  House  make  this 
possible;  The  rules  provide  that  when  a 
bill  comes  before  the  House  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar,  that  1  Member — just  1 
out  of  435 — can  rise  in  his  seat  and  object 
to  the  bill.  That  stops  the  bill  and  every 
Congress  has  a  few  "superstatesmen" 
who  justify  their  presence  in  Congress  by 
objecting  to  all  bills  which  seek  to  recover 
any  money  from  the  Government. 

You  naturally  ask  why  have  these  In- 
dian bills  come  up  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar? The  reason  for  it  is  that  unless  the 
bills  are  placed  on  that  calendar  they  have 
no  chance  of  coming  up  at  all.  There  are 
two  other  possible  ways  by  which  In- 
dian bills  can  be  brought  before  Con- 
gress. One  is  by  bringing  them  in  under 
a  rule  voted  out  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  but  no  bill  gets  before  the  Rules 
Committee  unless  it  is  either  an  adminis- 
tration bill  or  a  so-called  important  bill. 
Indian  bills  are  never  considered  impor- 
tant, nor  does  any  administration  de- 
mand them  as  "must"  legislation.  The 
other  way  is  to  have  the  bill  come  up  on 
Calendar  Wednesday.  On  that  day — if 
It  is  Indian  day,  any  bill  can  be  called 
up  which  the  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs demands,  but  remember  it  is  only 
1  day,  and  usually  on  that  1  day,  because 
it  is  Indian  day,  the  Members  leave  in 
such  great  numbers  that  there  is  no 
quorum,  and  about  the  time  we  start  on 
one  bill,  some  "superstatesman"  gets  up, 


clears  his  throat,  and  with  a  look  of 
absolute  confidence  in  his  defeat-  of  all 
Indian  bills,  says,  "Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  any  further  proceedings  because  of  the 
absence  of  a  quorum."  Everyone  knew 
that  before  he  spoke,  but  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  works  on  other  bills,  but  not 
on.  Indian  bills.  The  Speaker  is,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  order  a  roll  call.  Mem- 
l)ers  ccftne  in  one  door  and  answer  to 
their  names  and  immediately  go  oyt  an- 
other door,  and  after  an  hour  of  roll- 
calling  the  Speaker  finds  from  the  record 
that  there  is  a  quorum  present,  yet 'he 
can  see  that  there  is  not. 

Well,  we  start  in  to  discuss  this  Indian 
bill  and  get  about  as  far  as,  say.  "Mr. 
Speaker,"  when  this  same  superstates- 
man  and  objector  again  shows  the  power 
he  has  over  legislation  and  objects  to 
further  proceedings  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  The  Speaker 
counts,  just  as  a  formal  matter,  for  he 
knows  that  no  quorum  is  present  and 
never  was  at  any  time,  and  findsTthat 
there  is  no  quorum.  The  roll  is  called 
again  and  in  like  manner  as  before, 
with  the  same  responses  as  before  and 
with  the  same  results  as  before— 
namely,  that  there  is  a  quorum  present, 
on  paper,  but  there  is  no  quorum  present 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  This  fiits  away  the 
precious  hours  devoted  to  Indian  legis- 
lation, and  at  the  close  of  the  day  noth- 
ing has  been  done.  This  ends  the  cal- 
endar day  for  the  Indians.  Remember 
that  these  calendar  days  are  devoted  to 
the  various  committees,  and  these  com- 
mittees are  called  alphabetically.  Com- 
mittee "A"  comes  first,  and  when  "I"  is 
reached,  the  Indians  have  their  turn, 
which  comes  approximately  once  for 
each  general  session  of  Congress.  It  now 
becomes  obvious  that  if  any  Indian  bills 
at  all  are  passed,  they  must  come  up 
under  consent,  which  just  one  lone  Mem- 
ber of  a  membership  of  435  can  block  by 
his  objection. 

Prom  the  foregoing  observations  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  in  1940  that 
nothing  could  bring  about  justice  in 
these  Indian  bills  except  public  opinion. 
To  that  end  I  caused  to  be  presented  to 
both  the  Republican  and  the  Demo- 
cratic conventions  a  complete  plank  on 
Indian  affairs,  which  reads  as  follows: 


We  pledge  the 


party  to  a  perma- 


nent settlement  of  the  Indian  qviestlon, 
which  has  been  before  the  country  for  half 
a  century.  For  the  past  50  years  every  Con- 
gress has  been  flooded  with  Jurisdictional 
bills  to  confer  upon  Indian  tribes  the  right 
to  go  before  the  courts  to  establish  their 
alleged  claims.  The  Court  of  Claims  was 
established  In  1855.  and  since  that  day  In- 
dian claims  In  the  total  amount  of  $2,187.- 
000,000  have  been  before  that  body;  the 
total  recovery  to  Indians  in  this  court  dur- 
ing these  85  years  has  amounted  to  $30,- 
000,000.  or  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
amount  claimed.  Many  more  cases  are 
pending  in  which  the  Indians  have  been 
refused  by  Congress  the  right  to  present 
their  claims  before  this  court. 

In  all  these  years  the  Indians  have  been 
traveling  to  and  from  Washington  annually 
at  great  expense  to  themselves  and  their 
tribal  funds  to  look  after  their  claims.  Many 
such  cases  have  lasted  until  all  witnesses 
and  attorneys  have  died.  This  Is  the  situa- 
tion which  the  Indian  question  presents  to 
the  country. 

We  propose  to  end  this  controversy  by 
passing  a  bill  providing  for  a  claims  com- 


mission oi  three  membei-s  appointed  by  the 
Presldrtftr  one  of  whom  shall  be  an  Indian 
of  at  least  50-percent  Indian  blood.  This 
commission  shall  be  empowered  to  hear  all 
Indian  claims  of  any  Indian  tribe  or  band 
of  whatever  origin  and  regardless  of  the 
lapse  of  time  or  regardless  of  any  prior  set- 
tlement and  determine  what  Is  Justly  and 
equitably  owing  to  such  band  or  tribe  by  the 
United  States;  whenever  said  commission 
shall  approve  a  claim  lik  whole  or  in  part, 
the  same  shall  be  certlfibd  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  folr  payment.  Either 
party  shall  have,  as  a  i^atter  of  right,  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  questions 
of  law  and  equity.  The  findings  of  fact  by 
the  commission  shall  be  conclusive.  In  cases 
where  settlements  have  been  made  under 
circumstances  which  the  commission  flhds  to 
be  unjust  to  the  Indlanis.  any  amounts  so 
paid  on  said  claims  shall  be  set  off  against 
any  amount  found  to  be  diue  said  Indians.  In 
cases  where  payments  of  money  have  been 
made  by  the  Government  for  the  direct  bene- 
fit of  the  Indians,  or  In  cases  where  lands 
have  been  purchased  and  granted  to  Indians, 
for  the  direct  benefit  of  any  tribe  or  b'and. 
amounts  thereof  may  be  deducted  from  any 
amount  found  due  to  any  such  tribe  or  band 
by  the  claims  commission 

Moneys  expended  by  the  Government  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Indian  Bureau  or 
geiieral  relief  shall  not  be  deducted  from  the 
amountfound  to  be  due  any  such  tribe  or 
band. 

All  alleged  Indian  claims  of  any  tribe  or 
baud  of  Indians  not  filed  with  the  claims 
commission  in  a  period  oi"  6  years  from  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  such  Claims  Commis- 
sion Act,  shall  be  forever  barred  from  any 
further  consideration  by  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

After  the  payment  of  all  claims  which  said 
Commission  shall  find  to  )>e  due  the  Indians 
of  the  United  States  and  Alaska,  the  Federal 
Jurisdiction  over  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  Indians  shall  cease.  The  Indians  shall 
henceforth  be  considered  full  citizens  of  the 
United  States  with  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  limitations  of  all  citizens.  In  cases 
where  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  said 
6  years,  holds  any  land  In  trust  for  any  tribe 
or  band  of  Indians,  the  same  shall  be  allotted 
severally  In  accordance  wltli  the  trust  imposed 
upon  the  United  States  Government.  In 
cases  where  that  cannot  be  done  because  of 
the  incompetency  of  any  Indian  or  because 
of  unsettled  estates,  said  lands  shall  be 
deeded  to  the  State  where  such  tribe  or  band 
lives  with  the  same  trust  imposed  upon  the 
States  that  now  rests  on  the  United  States 
Government. 

The  Republicans  made  quick  work  of 
this  plank,  eliminating  most  of  it,  but 
they  did  insert  the  following: 

We  pledge  an  Immediate  and  final  settle- 
ment of  all  Indian  claims  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Indian  citizenship  of  the 
Nation. 

This  plank  means  much  or  nothing. 
Much  if  it  means  that  the  Republican 
membership  in  Congress  will  insist  upon 
an  immediate  and  final  settlement  of  all 
Indian  claims.  It  means  nothing  unless 
the  Republican  membership  of  the  House 
feels  that  this  declaration  means  what  It 
says  and  is  binding  upon  them. 

The  Democratic  Convention  took  this 
Indian  plank  more  seriously  and  adopted 
the  following  plank: 

We  favor  and  pledge  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation creating  an  Indian  claims  commission 
for  the  special  purpose  of  entertaining  and 
Investigating  claims  presented  by  Indian 
groups,  bands,  and  tribes  In  order  that  our 
Indian  citizens  may  have  their  claims  against 
the  Government  considered  and  finally  settled 
at  the  earliest  possible  datu. 


This  plank  covers  the  situation  com- 
pletely; and  if  the  Democratic  Members 
of  the  House  feel  that  this  declaration  is 
binding  upon  them,  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  will  pass  this  legislation  »nd 
make  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Indian 
legislation. 

There  must  be  a  provision  in  this  act 
making  the  findings  of  this  commission 
final,  with  an  appeal,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Without  this  provision  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  will  be  just  an- 
other useless  bureau  and  their  action  will 
delay  rather  than  hasten  the  final  dispo- 
sition of  Indian  cases. 


Aid  to  Democracies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UWITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  January  8.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  WILLIAM  C.  BULLITT 


Mr.  BARPO^EY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  last  evening  at  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C,  by  Hon.  William  C.  Bullitt,  urging 
unstinted  aid  to  those  opposing  the  Axis 
powers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  5th  of  December  1938  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  accompany  President  Roosevelt  on  his 
visit  to  Chapel  Hill.  The  President  began  his 
address  that  day  by  quoting  the  words.  "We 
live  In  a  world  of  change." 

The  speed  of  change  has  been  so  acceler- 
ated since  the  President  spoke  those  words 
that  It  has  become  enormously  difficult  to 
"see  life  steadily  and  see  It  whole."  Nations 
have  lost  their  Independence  in  a  few  hours. 
Shrines  and  landmarks  of  centuries  have  been 
blown  to  dust  In  a  night.  The  world  of  jres- 
terday  does  not  exist  today.  The  world  of 
today  will  not  exist  tomorrow. 

We  are  trying  to  live  our  lives  In  peace.  In 
freedom,  and  In  Christian  decency  on  an 
earth  where  there  Is  llttle--pe«u:e^  less  freedom 
and  a  constantly  diminishing  area  of  Chris- 
tian decency. 

Moreover,  we  are  obliged  to  think  of  our 
relations  with  other  nations  In  terms  of  a 
shrunken  geography.  For  the  first  time  In 
our  history  the  war  machines  of  Europe  can 
reach  the  Western  Hemisphere  In  a  few  hours. 
The  physical  Isolation  In  which. we  have  hved 
and  developed  our  own  way  of  life  Is  at  an 
end.  Whether  we  like  It  or  not — and  most  of 
us  don't  like  It  because  we  were  happy  In  Our 
Isolation — the  earth  has  been  so  contracted 
by  the  ailrplane  that  In  a  very  real  sense  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  have  become  ovat 
neighbors. 

Another  Invention  has  abolished  distance 
completely  for  the  ear.  The  radio  enables  us 
to  hear  Instantly  a  voice  speaking  in  any  spot 
on  earth.  We  can  no  longer  ^ignore  ideas  on 
other  continents.  They  are  in  the  air  In  our 
hemes,  our  offices,  and  our  automobiles. 
There  Is  an  old  and  noble  saying,  "Nothing 
human  is  alien  to  me  and  my  brother's  sor- 


rows are  my  own."    So  also  today  Is  his  prop- 
aganda. 

The  moral  change  which  this  shrunken 
world  has  suffered  Is  even  more  bewildering 
than  the  geographical  change  produced  by 
the  radio  and  the  airplane.  Before  1914  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  accepted  in  one 
form  or  another  the  ethical  principle  of 
Christian  life — the  great  commandment* 
"Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do 
unto  you."  The  Chinese  phrased  It  pas- 
sively In  the  word."  of  Confucius,  saying,  "Do 
not  do  unto  another  what  you  wcu'd  not 
wish  him  to  do  unto  you."  The  Moham- 
m.edans  and  the  Buddhists  had  their  phrase- 
ologies But  all  men,  except  a  few  tribes 
of  savages,  bowed  to  a  moral  doctrine  that 
was  either  that  of  Christ  or  close  to  that  of 
Christ. 

The  Emperor  of  Japan,  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria-Hungary  like  the  King  of  England, 
the  King  of  Italy  the  President  of  Prance, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
.heads  of  all  smailer  nations,  were  linked  by  a 
community  of  moral  doctrine.  All  were 
ashamed  to  kill  without  due  process  of  law, 
to  be  cruel,  to  He.  to  break  their  pledged 
word.  A  unity  of  moral  outlook  had  replaced 
to  seme  degree  the  old  unity  of  Christendom. 
If  men  cjid  not  live  up  to  their  principles, 
they  at  least  felt  a  sense  of  guilt  when  they 
did  not;  and.  if  their  principles  did  not 
guide  their  actions,  at  least  they  restrained  .. 
their  'actions.  The  rulers  of  all  nations 
spoke  the  same  moral  language. 

The  community  of  moral  outlook  which 
existed  before  1914  exists  no  longer.  The 
bolsheviks  in  Rvisisa  were  the  first  rulers  to 
deny  the  validity  of  Christian  ethics  when 
they  declared  "Religion  Is  the  opium  of  the 
people."  and  instituted  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  dictator,  for  the  bureaucrats, 
a  government  based  on  secret  police  and  fir- 
ing squads  under  which  only  an  obedient 
slave  can  enjoy,  relative  security. 

The  Fascists  In  Italy  followed,  but  dis- 
creetly, since  they  knew  that  the  Catholic 
Church  was  Italy's  greatest  asset  and  feared 
to  lose  that  asset.  But  they  installed  the  He. 
the  pledged  word  given  and  broken,  as  their 
chief  weapon  In  International  politics. 

The  Nazis,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
genius  of  evil,  then  turned  their  backs  on 
all  the  moral  teachings  of  Christ.  Moham- 
med, Confucius,  and  Buddha  and  announced 
that  the  highest  virtue  was  to  be  hard,  and 
that  there  was  one  master  race — the  Ger- 
man—which was  superior  to  all  other  races;' 
that  this  race  had  the  right  to  conquer 
Europe  and  then  the  whole  earth  and  rule 
triumphant  over  a  world  of  slaves. 

The  Japanese,  meanwhile,  rediscovered  a 
divine  mission  for  themselves,  and  to  prove 
their  moral  superiority  began  to  disembowel 
tHe  Chinese  with  their  bayonets. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  brief  years  Buaaia. 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Japan  turned  away 
from  even  Up  service  to  the  moral  principles 
which  had  been  accepted  generally  through- 
cut  the  world  before  the  war  of  1914.  The 
speed  of  this  transformation  seems  extraor- 
dinary until  one  considers  that  the  moment 
a  dictator  seizes  power  he  lestablishes  Imme- 
diate and  absolute  control  over  all  avenues 
by  which  thought  can  reach  the  human 
brain.  He  controls  the  press,  the  radio,  the 
motion  picture,  and  all  speech.  He  shields 
his  people  with  the  utmost  care  from  the 
Intrusion  of  truth.  And  into  them  he  pours 
propaganda.  'No  man  in  any  totalitarian 
country.  In  these  days  of  dictograph,  tan 
express  an  opinion  at  variance  with  the 
dictator — even  privately  to  his  most  Inti- 
mate friends  or  his  family — without  risking 
a  firing  squad. 

.  Moreover,  there  are  In  the  human  animal 
powerful  and  imperfectly  repressed  Iristlncts 
that  respond  to  the  dictators'  creed  of 
barbarism.  Evolution  Is  a  long  and  slow 
process,    and    In    spite    of    20    centuries    of 
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Christian  civilization  a  savage  hides  beneath 
the  surface  of  each  civilized  man's  nature. 
Hitler  was  able  to  force  the  people  of  Ger- 
many, who  had  given  the  world  Goethe  and 
Beethoven,  and  had  given  the  United  States 
so  many  splendid  citizens,  to  adopt  a  creed 
of  cruelty,  because  he  offered  an  enjoyable 
outlet  to  the  primitive  anthropoid  who  lurka 
In  man  and  delights  in  cruelty  and  slaughter. 
4k  In  oxir  country  we  still  are  free  men — the 

heirs  of  20  centuries  of  Christian  civilization. 
Our  homes,  otur  communities,  and  our  Nation 
are  founded  on  our  belief  in  the  eternal 
verity  of  the  teachings  of  Christ.  Our  lives 
are  so  permeated  by  this  belief  that  we 
almost  forget  It  exists.  It  is  as  present  and 
Impalpable  as  the  air  we  breathe.  We  are  so 
accustomed  to  living  in  liberty  and  Christian 
decency  -with  free  churches,  free  speech,  a 
free  press,  and  free  discussion  that  we  forget 
that  these  are  luxuries  which  now  can  be 
enjoyed  in  only  a  .very  few  countries.  And 
we  are  apt  to  forget  that  when  freedom 
leaves,  fear  enters. 

Unless  one  has  lived  in  coimtrles  where  a 
man  does  not  know  whether  the  workman  on 
the  bench  next  to  him.  or  his  closest  asso- 
ciate or  friend.  Is.  or  Is  not.  a  secret  agent 
of  the  all-powerful  dictator— where  every 
man  ahd  woman  fears  to  hear  In  the  night 
at  the  door  the  knock  of  the  secret  police — 
/  it  la  difficult  to  comprehend  the  degree  to 
which  fear  dominates  human  life  when  free- 
dom is  destroyed,  or  the  horror  that  life 
becomes  when  lived  In  total  fear. 

Existence  In  the  totalitarian  states  Is  not 
life  as  we  Americans  understand  life,  but  is 
living  terror. 

No  bridge  of  understanding  can  be  built 
between    our    Nation    and    the    totalitarian 
'^  states,  because  a  minimum  of  good  faith  is 

as  necessary  for  friendly  understanding  be- 
tween nations  as  between  Individuals.  The 
dictators  have  proved  to  us  that  we  cannot 
believe  a  word  they  say  or  trust  a  pledge 
they  make.  They  have  discarded  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  peoples  the  whole  cede 
of  international  morality.  Force  unre- 
strained by  morality  is  their  creed.  Their 
threat  to  us  is  a  threat  not  only  to  our  inde- 
pendence but  also  to  all'xthat  we  care  about 
on  earth.  Our  country  is  in  danger.  Our 
way  of  life  Is  in  danger.  Our  Christian  civili- 
zation Is  in  danger.  We  can  expect  no  mercy 
or  honor  in  their  dealings  with  us.  And.we 
face  the  threat  of  this  new  barbarism  on  a 
shrunken  earth. 

To  carry  out  their  plans  of  conquest  Ger- 
many. Italy,  and  Japan  leagued  themselves 
together  by  an  agreement  signed  In  Berlin  on 
September  27.  1940.  The  threat  of  ultimate 
war  against  us  contained  in  that  agreement 
bas  since  been  underlined  in  red  by  the 
Chancelor  of  Germany,  by  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Japan,  and  by  spokesmen  of  the 
Italian  Government. 

How  are  we  going  to  meet  that  threat? 

At  no  time  in  our  history  has  tMere  been 
greater  need  for  clear  thinking  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. We  cannot  solve  this  problem  by  emo- 
tional reactions  or  epithets  or  good  inten- 
tions or  high-sounding  words.  We  have  to 
think  hard  In  the  old  American  way — with 
cracker-barrel  common  sense. 

Let  us  begin  by  remembering  that  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  even  in  these 
da3rs  of  airplanes,  are  formidable  obstacles 
to  invasion  of  the  Americas.  So  long  as 
the  British  Navy  continues  to  held  the  Ger- 
mans and  Italians  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  while  our  fleet  watches  in  the  Pa- 
ciflc,  we  have  the  practical  equivalent  of  a 
two-ocean  navy.  This  is  the  situation  today. 
But  if  the  British  Navy  were  eliminated,  we 
should  have  a  one-ocean  navy,  and  we  would 
still  have  two  oceans  to  defend.  And  a  one- 
ocean  navy  can  cover  two  oceans  Just  about 
•8  well  as  one  pair  of  pants  can  cover  two 
pairs  of  legs. 


We  are  building  ships  of  war  as  fast  as 
we  can,  but  w6  shall  not  have  a  two-ocean 
navy  until  1945.  If.  before  that  time,  the 
British  Navy  should  cease  to  defend  the 
Western  Hemisphere  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
we  should  be  able  to  protect  either  the  Pa- 
cific coast  or  the  Atlantic  coast;  but  we 
could  not  protect  both.  Without  the  British 
Fleet  we  could  not  bolt  both  the  front  door 
and  the  back  door  of  our  national  home. 

Some  people  faced  by  this  fact  comfort 
themselves  with  the  belief  that  even  though 
Great  Britain  should  collapse  the  British 
Navy  would  continue  to  fight  gnd  hold  the 
Atlantic  for  us.  Unfortunately  we  cannot 
shape  our  national  policy  on  pure  optimism, 
alone.  The  present  government  of  Great 
Britain  would  no  doubt  desire  the  fleet  to 
continue  to  fight  even  though  the  British 
Isles  should  have  been  occupied  by  the  Nazis. 
But  when  disaster  overwhelms  a  country  Its 
government  falls.  The  French  Government 
of  Reynaud  desired  the  French  Navy  and 
Army  to  base  themselves  on  North  Africa  and 
continue  to  fight  against  Germany.  That 
government  fell  and  the  French  Army  and 
Navy  were  withdrawn  from  the  struggle.  In 
the  face  of  this  recent  example,  it  Is  not  wise 
to  be  too  optimistic  about  a  continuance  of 
war  by  the  British  Navy — if  we  should  be  so 
blind  as  to  permit  by  default  the  conquest 
of  Great  Britain. 

We  know  that  Latin  America  Is  vital  to  our 
national  defense.  But  If  we  are  thinking 
honestly  we  have  to  admit  that  In  many 
States  of  Latin  America  there  are  strong 
totalitarian  elements.  If  Great  Britain's  re- 
sistance to  Germany  and  Italy  shou'd  co.l- 
lapse,  the  way  would  be  wide  open  for  the 
installation  of  totalitarian  government  in 
one  or  more  States  of  South  America  Re- 
cently a  distinguished  opponent  of  President 
Roosevelt's  policies  argiied  that  even  If  the 
dictators  shculJ  control  all  South  America 
as  far  north  as  the  Equator,  we  could  still  be 
safe.  The  experience  of  cities  In  England 
has  shown  that  the  Panama  Canal  cannot  be 
made  secvire  at  this  moment.'tigalnst  bomb- 
ing planes  based  on  South  America.  If  the 
Canal  should  be  put  out  of  commission,  cur 
one-ocean  navy  would  be  fixed  In  one  ocean, 
and  the  other  ocean  would  become  a  broad 
highway— open  for  invasion. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  human  race 
would  be  controlled  by  the  dictators  and  be 
organized  against  us.  A  Japanese  Iron  ring 
around  Asia  and  Australasia  and  a  German 
Iron  ring  around  Africa  and  Europe,  including 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  would  cut  us  off 
from  trade  with  so  great  a  portion  of  the 
earth  that  we — in  a  mutilated  stump  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere — would  be  thrown  into 
economic  disorder.  The  standard  of  living  of 
even  the  poorest  American  would  be  gravely 
reduced.  And  we  should  have  to  try  to  sup- 
port with  our  crippled  economic  system 
armaments  colossal  enough  to  resist  the 
whole  world.  How  long  under  those  condi- 
tions could  we  keep  alight  the  fiame  that 
was  kindled  on  the  4th  of  July  1776 — the 
fiame  of  freedom  for  all  men? 

Because  It  Is  disagreeable  tO'  look  at  these 
facts,  there  are  still  a  few  Americans  who 
close  their  eyes  and  mumble  that  we  ought 
to  try  to  come  to  some  reasonable  under- 
standing with  the  dictators.  Austria,  Czech- 
oslovakia, Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
and  Denmark  did  everything  they  could  to 
avoid  displeasing  the  Nazis,  but  they  were 
attacked  as  ruthlessly  as  if  they  had  acted 
with  outright  hostility  to  Germany  Their 
fate  has  shown  what  happens  to  nations  that 
try  to  appease  the  Nazis.  Yet  those  who 
cannot  bear  to  look  at  the  harsh  reality 
still  comfort  themselves  by  dreaming  that 
we  can  get  close  to  the  dictators  and  estab- 
lish happy  cooperation  with  them.  That 
kind  of  wishful  thinklhg  reminds  me  always 
of  the  old  limerick: 


"There  was  a  young  lady  of  Niger, 
Who  ^ent  for  a  ride  on,  a  tiger. 
They"  came  back  from  the  ride. 
With  the  lady  Inside.        ' 
And  the  smile  oh  the  face  of  the  tiger." 

If  we  cannot  appease  the  dictators,  and 
if  the  victory  of  the  dictators  would  have 
such  tragic  consequences  for  ourselves,  what 
should  we  do? 

Help  the  British;  help,  the  Greeks;  help 
the  Chinese. 

That  answer  is  obvious. 

Help  how? 

We  hate  war.  and  because  of  that  hatred 
the  question  of  entering  this  war  as  a  na- 
tional policy  does  not  even  arise.  We  know 
that  the  surest  way  to  defeat  the  Axis  Powers 
is  for  us  to  go  to  war  In  support  of  Great 
Britain.  Greece,  and  China,  but  we  hate  war 
so  much  that  we  prefer  to  take  a  chance  on 
the  ability  of  the  British,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Chinese  to  defeat  the  dictator  powers 
without  direct  military  assistance  from  us. 
We  know  what  the  consequences  of  totali- 
tarian victory  would  be  for  us,  and  we  are 
taking  this  risk  with  our  eyes  open.  Un- 
questionably the  people  of  the  United  States 
at  this  moment  prefer  to  take  this  risk  rather 
than  go  to  war. 

How  can  we  diminish  the  risk? 

Only  by  giving  to  those  who  are  fighting 
the  Axis  Powers  every  possible  supply,  ma- 
teriel, munition,  and  arm  that  can  be  of 
use  to  them.  We  must  give  what  they  need, 
not  what  we  think  we  ccn  comfortably  spare. 
We  cannot.  In  our  own  self-interest,  give 
less  than  what  they  need.  If  vte  have  not 
got  what  they  need,  we  must  produce  It  and 
produce  it  fast.  Merchant  ships,  war  ves- 
sels, airplanes,  guns,  munitions,  steel, 
wheat — all  that  we  give  will  be  used  In  de-S 
fense  of  our  own  security. 

If  we  should  stack  the  cards  against  the 
British  by  withholding  what  they  need  and 
we  have,  we  would  condemn  ourselves  to  war 
at  a  day  not  distant — alone,  without  allies, 
and  unprepared. 

It  is  so  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
totalitarian  states  to  have  us  stay  out  of  war 
while  they  are  attempting  to  conquer  Great 
Britain,  Greece,  and  China  that  they  will 
almost  certainly  not  make  war  on  us  so  long 
as  Great  Britain  stands — no  matter  how  much 
material  aid  we  furnish  and  no  matter  what 
form  that  aid  may  take.  The  dictators  will 
fume  and  fulminate,  but  they  will  not  risk 
declaring  war  on  us  unless  they  first  have 
conquered  Great  Britain. 

Each  day  that  the  British,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Chinese  hold  out  increases  our  own  rea'dl- 
ness  to  parry  attack.  But  it  Is  no  secret  that 
today  we  are  far  from  prepared.  We  must 
buy  t  me  in  wh'ch  to  prepare.  We  can  buy 
that  time  only  by  helping  the  nations  that 
are  new  holding  the  totalltarians  away  from 
our  shores. 

The  totalitarian  governments  have  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  we  are  already  too 
late — that  nothing  our  "clumsy  democracy" 
can  now  do  to  acce'.erate  production  will  pro- 
duce enough  weapons  In  time,  and  that  they 
will  conquer  Great  Britain  before  we  wake  up. 

Our  method  of  production  during  the  past 
6  months  has  been  the  comfortable  and  lazy 
one  of  superimposing  production  for  defense 
on  the  normal  business  of  the  country.  That 
was  the  method  employed  by  Francs  and 
Great  Britain  before  they  were  drawn  into 
war.  It  led  to  the  defeat  of  France  and  to 
the  deadly  peril  In  which  Great  Britain  now 
finds  herself.  It  has  failed  us,  as  It  failed 
them.  And  the  President  has  now  declared 
that  production  for  defense  must  take  prece- 
dence over  other  production.  Tl^.e  Nation, 
from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south — 
every  man,  small  or  great — must  respond  to 
the  President's  leadership.  This  response  will 
constitute  the  acid  test  of  our  democracy,  of 
our  ability  as  free  men,  acting  of  our  free 


will,  to  banish  everj  thought  ot  self  and 

selfish  gain. 

The  problem  of  increased  production  can- 
not be  solved  by  any  administrative  organi- 
zation or  any  small  group  of  men,  however 
able  they  may  be.  It  can  be  solved  only  by 
the  whole  American  people  working  together 
as  a  unit.  Without  being  in  war.  and  in 
order  to  keep  war  away  from  our  shores,  we 
must  now  produce  in6trument«  of  defense  as 
fast  as  though  we  were  in  war. 

To  find  within  themselves  the  will  to  work 
as  if  they  were  In  war  Is  hard  for  men  who 
live  m  peace.  But  Uie  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation should  tell  each  individual  American 
that  the  very  exlster.ce  of  all  that  he  holds 
dear  depends  now  or  his  own  efficiency  and 
his  own  readiness  to  xork  and  to  sacrifice  for 
his  country. 

We  read  each  day  In  our  newspapers  and 
we  hear  each  day  on  cur  radios  the  news  from 
London,  and  we  should  all  know  now  Just 
what  Churchill  meant  when  he  promised  his 
countrymen  nothing  but  'Tslood,  toll,  tears, 
and  sweat."  If  we  toll  and  sweat  now—but 
only  if  we  do — we  may  be  able  to  escape  the 
blood  and  tears. 

At  this  time  of  dan'»er  each  American  must 
ask  himself  each  day  not  what  he  can  get 
ft-om  his  country  but  what  he  can  give  to  his 
country,  and  must  ask  himself  each  night. 
Have  I  given  enough? 

Wg  are  told  by  prcpagandists  for  Uie  dic- 
tators that  our  democracy  Is  outworn,  ineffi- 
cient, a  thing  of  the  past;  tliat  our  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people  is  sure  to  perish  from  the  earth.  We 
are  asked  to  fall  on  our  kness  before  a  system 
In  which  one  man  decides  for  all  other  men 
what  they  shall  think,  eat,  drink,  wear,  and 
do — a  system  the  essence  of  which  is  fear, 
the  secret  police,  the  firing  squad,  the  con- 
centration camp,  and  torture.  We  are  told 
that  this  is  "the  wave  of  the  futtire." 

But  we  know  that  through  all  changes  on 
this  earth  there  is  that  which  does  not 
change,  the  eternal  nature  of  the  command- 
ment, "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they 
should  do  unto  you."  We  know-  that  no 
"wave  of  the  future,"  no  tiring  squad,  no 
tortvu-e,  can  charge  that  truth.  It  has 
already  hung  on  the  croJES. 

The  totalitarian  dictatorships  have  turned 
their  peoples  away  from  that  truth  and  are 
trying  to  impose  on  Europe  and  the  world 
what  they  call  a  new  order.  By  their  works 
we  know  them,  and  we  know  that  their  "new 
order"  is  a  very  old  order.  Indeed— the  foiil, 
old  order  of  slavery. 

Oiir  forefathers  died  for  the  right  of  a  man 
to  bow  to  no  master  but  God.  They  started 
the  wave  of  the  futaire,  a  wave  which  has  not 
yet  even  b^un  to  reach  its  crest.  The  wave 
of  the 'future  is  freedom,  democracy,  peace. 
The  wave  of  the  past  is  slavery,  dictatorship, 
war. 

Our  forefathers  took  this  continent  and 
made  it  a  gcod  land  for  men  of  every  race  to 
live  in.  We,  too,  can  turn  cm  faces  into 
flint.  We  Aave  In  our  American  loins  the 
strength  of  every  people.  We  are  in  living 
truth  a  brotherhood  of  man.  And  we  can 
take  the  future  as  pur  forefathers  took  the 
past.  The  inventions  that  have  shrunk  the 
world  are  now  being  used  for  slaughter  and 
propaganda.  We  can  use  them  to  establish 
F«ace  and  spread  truth. 

In  tills  past  year  men  of  good  will  through- 
out the  earth  have  felt  more  deeply  than  for 
centuries  the  need  for  a  unity  of  Christen- 
dom. Each  one  of  uf .  each  Individual  Ameri- 
can, has  his  place  tcday  in  tbe  construction 
camp  of  Christendom. 

We  know  how  to  work  and  we  know  how  to 
fight,  and  we  know  what  it  is  to  be  free.  The 
slaves  of  the  dictators  are  i;iot  the  future. 
We  are  the  future. 

And  the  future  is  ours. 
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RADIO    ADDRESS   BY  HON.  JARED   Y. 
SANDERS,  J^..  OF  LOUISIANA 


Mr.  PLAUCH6.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  on  December  17  by  my 
colleague  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  SawdeesI: 

,     Al)l»ESS  ON  THI   iMTEEIfATIONAL  SnTTATIOIT 

(By  Hon.  Jaezd  Y.  SANoEas,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana) 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  addressing  my 

remarks    principally    to    the    people    of    the 

Sixth   Congressional   District,   whom   I   Have 
the  honor  to  represent,  though,  cf  course,  the 

issues  that  I  am  about   to  tliscuss  concern 
all  Americans  everywhere. 

When  the  next  Congress  meets  on  Jan- 
uary 3.  IWl.  we  will  be  faced  by  the  most 
serious  situation  that  has  ever  confronted  the 
American  people.  The  necessity  for  close  co- 
operation between  all  Americans  everywhere 
is  conceded  by  all.  I  shall  be  leaving  shortly 
to  attend  this  session  of  the  Congress.  Be- 
fore I  go  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to 
visit  each  of  you  and  discuss  the  issues  with 
you  personally.  Ab  your  Representative  in 
Congress  I  feel  the  need  of  the  aid  and  coiu- 
sel  of  all  the  people  and  especially  of  the 
people  cf  the  Sixth  Congressional  District. 
I  urge  you  to  write  me  your  views  and  opin- 
ions upon  any  and  all  public  questions.  A 
great  thinker  once  said,  "The  collective  wis- 
dom of  the  race  is  greater  than  the  wisdom 
of  any  individual."  This  is  sxirely  true  of  us 
of  America.  And  I  want  all  the  people  of  the 
Sixth  District,  whether  they  voted  for  me  or 
not.  to  know  that  I  value  their  Judgment  and 
their  opinions.  I  want  to  know  your  views 
on  these  problems  that  so  vitaUy  affect  our 
Nation's  welfare.  I  want  you  to  write  me 
and  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  thoughts 
upon  all  public  quertlons.  Just  address  your 
letters  to  J.  Y.  Sandbs.  Jr..  Member  of  Con- 
gress. House  Office  Building,  Washington. 
D.  C.  Be  sure  that  every  letter  will  t>e  w'el- 
come  and  every  expression  from  you  will 
receive  the  most  careful   consideration. 

I  wish  -to  talk  briefly  about  the  interna- 
tional sittution.  In  a  general  way  we  are 
all  famill&r  with  this  qtiestlon.  We  read 
about^  It  in  the  papers;  we  hear  about  it  over 
the  rcdio.  We  Americans  clearly  recognize 
that  there  exists  between  certain  great 
powers — and  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Germany 
and  her  allies — a  combination  that  in  effect 
is  attempting  to  gain  the  mastery  of  the 
world.  And  the  United  States  is  a  part  at 
that  worid.  The  only  law  that  exists  in  in- 
ternational affairs  today  is  the  law  of  force, 
the  law  of  violence,  the  law  of  the  Jungle. 
'Tjet  him  take  who  has  the  power,  and  let 
him  keep  who  can."  Despotism  and  tyranny 
have  seized  the  seats  of  power.  Avarice  and 
greed  are  La  the  saddle  and  aggresbion  is  on 
the  march. 

NBCZSSABT    TO    INCKKASS 

With  these  conditions  existing  In  Europe. 
Asia,  and  Africa,  we  as  a  people  have  decided 
to  arm.  Our  national-defense  program  calls 
for  a  two-ocean  navy;  an  air  fleet  sufBclent 
to  meet  any  combination  that  can  be  brought 


Against  us;  a  modern,  ap-to-date  army,  com- 
pletely equ!i)ped  with  tanks  and  aiUilery 
and  all  the  modern  weapons  of  war;  and  it 
calls  for  a  syttem  of  selective-service  training 
that  will  train  and  prepare  our  men  for  a^y 
emergency  and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  modem  warfare.  Upaa 
these  matters  there  Is  not  nor  cau  be  any 
division  among  us. 

It  is  important  that  we  have  these  material 
defenses,  but  even  that  is  not  enough.  Of 
cour^,  it  is  neceisary  that  we  have  the  ma- 
terial means  uf  defense.  We  have  here  in  this 
country  the  most  desirable  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Our  climate,  our  soil,  cur  natural 
resources,  our  minerals,  our  natural  gas  and 
oil.  our  forests,  all  combine  to  make  this 
country  desirable  and  atuacUve  to  would-be 
conquerors.  In  addition,  industry  and  the 
thrift  of  our  poople  have  accumulated  here 
in  the  United  States  great  riches  and  most 
of  the  world's  gold. 

Of  course,  we  still  have  domestic  problems 
that  remain  unsolved.  Unemployment,  the 
problem  cf  the  farmer.  Inadequate  distribu- 
tion cf  goods  and  supplies  that  are  over- 
abundant In  one  section  of  the  country  and 
entirely  lacking  in  another.  Yes.  we  In  the 
United  States  have  our  problems,  but  where 
can  you  find  the  man  or  woman  who  would 
be  willing  to  leave  his  home  in  the  United 
Sutes  and  exchange  that  home  for  one  In 
another  country — say  Bussia.  Germany,  or 
Italy?  We  have  something  here  that  is  worth 
maintaining,  worth  supporting,  worth  de- 
fending, and  we  propoae  to  defend  it.  But 
in  order  to  defend  it,  it  is  necessary  first  that 
we  understand  the  natiu«  of  the  struggle 
upon  which  the  'world  has  embarked.  With- 
out this  understanding  we  may  find  all  our 
ships  and  alrfleets,  tanks,  and  armies,  as  xiae- 
less  to  us  as  the  Maginot  line  was  to  France. 
L«t  me  say  here  that  the  American  people 
do  not  desire  war,  but  we  have  become  quite 
convinced  that  we  cannot  keep  out  of  the  war 
merely  by  desiring  peace.  Peace-loving  na- 
tions such  as  Finland,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 
Norway  and  Denmark  prove  tJhis.  The  tragic 
memory  of  Chamberlain  and  Daladier  at 
xMimich  is  sufficient  to  most  of  tu  on  the 
question  of  af^ieasement. 

America  is  making  herself  strong  with  ma- 
terial weapons  and  rightly  so.  As  long  as  oiu' 
defense  program  continues  to  go  forw^d  as 
It  is  now  doing.  It  Is  very  nnllkeiy  that  we 
will  be  invaded  by  any  foreign  force.  The 
attack  upon  our  national  security,  if  it  comes, 
will  come  In  an  entirely  different  way,  and  I 
am  giving  to  you  the  danger  of  the  Inter- 
naticmal  situation  as  I  see  It.  I  invite  yoxir 
views  upon  what  I  am  saying  tonight.  These 
are  dangerous  times,  and  every  American 
should  be  thinking  about  these  problems 
Think  about  wtiat  I  am  saying  tonight  and 
then  write  me  yoiar  views.  If  you  think  that 
I  am  right,  tell  me  so.  If  you  think  that  I 
am  wrong,  write  me  and  teU  me  why.  We 
all  are  Americans.  We  all  love  this  country 
of  ours,  and  in  this  world  crisis  we  need  to 
think  together,  to  act  togetber,  and  wc  need 
to  exchange  viewpoints.  Address  your  letter 
to  me — J.  Y.  Sahmss,  Jr.,  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Hovise  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

MOmtOr   OOCTRIHI" 

We  of  the  United  States  have  at  least  one 
foreign  poUcy  upon  which  we  are  all  united. 
We  do  not  want  any  foreign  powers  to  build 
up  2.  military  base  close  enotigh  to  be  able 
to  attack  us  without  warning.  We  do  not 
want  any  powerf \il  nation  to  have  an  air 
base  close  enough  to  bombard  the  Panama 
CanaL  We  do  net  want  any  nation  to  be 
able  to  treat  our  cities  as  Germany  has 
treated  London  and  Coventry.  And  this  de- 
sire of  ours  to  keep  undesirable  neighbors 
at  a  distance  we  have  stated  in  terms  of 
policy  and  we  have  called  that  policy  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 
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The  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  Jxist  oiir  effort  to 
keep  war  out  of  the  Americas.  That  Is  the 
front  line  that  we  propose  to  defend,  and 
we  are  united  In  the  defense  of  It;  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  rapidly  waking  up 
to  the  fact  that  as  long  as  the  British  Empire 
stands,  and  as  long  as  the  British  Fleet  Is 
able  to  sail  the  seven  seas  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  in  no  Immediate  danger. 

This  Is  not  pleasant  for  we  proud  Ameri- 
cans, but  it  is  a  fact  nonetheless.  So  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  our  first  line  of  defense, 
Is  fairly  safe  today.  But  what  about  to- 
morrow?   And  the  day  after? 

Remember  that  Hitler  and  his  allies  are 
trying  to  make  a  new  nation  and  combina- 
tion of  nations.  They  are  trying  to  unite  an 
Imperial  system  that  will  be  strong  enough 
to  destroy  Britain.  And  an  empire  capable 
of  destroying  Britain  is  strong  enough  to 
destroy  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

KCONOMIC   WAR 

The  British  Empire  has  a  chance  to  beat 
Hither,  for  one  reason,  and  that  is  because 
thCk  Europe  that  Hitler  has  conquered  is  not 
self^a^i^taining.  Hitler  must  get  food  to  feed 
his  army  and  the  conquered  people  of  this 
part  of  Europe  or  his  empire  will  starve 
and  he  will  be  defeated. 

In  the  past,  under  normal  conditions, 
Europe  has  been  compelled  to  buy  cotton, 
coffee,  grain,  and  beef,  as  well  as  other  com- 
modities, from  the  American  countries.  As 
long  as  Hitler  is  confined  to  the  continent  of 
Europe  he  must  get  these  food  supplies 
largely  from  North.  South,  and  Central 
America  and  Australia.  He  cannot  make 
Europe  self-sustaining. 

The  Argentine,  for  instance,  exports  beef  to 
Europe  in  normal  times  and  the  national  in- 
come of  the  people  of  that  country  is  based 
largely  upon  the  exportation  of  beef  to 
Europe,  and  especially  that  portion  of  it 
under  Hitler's  control.  H9W.  then,  can  the 
Government  of  Argentina  Join  with  us  in  de- 
fending the  Western  Hemisphere  against  Hit- 
ler, when  Hitler  and  the  people  that  he  has 
conquered  and  must  feed  are'th-*  best  cus- 
tomers that  Argentina  has?  Argentina  can- 
not sell  beef  to  the  United  States,  for  we  raise 
our  own  beef. 

IMPORTANCE   OF   MXOrrERRANXAN 

The  answer  is  this:  As  long  as  Hitler  needs 
Argentina's  beef  and  Canada's  wheat  and 
what  we  have  in  this  country  necessary  to 
feed  his  starving  people,  as  long  as  he  has  to 
get  what  we  have,  he  will  have  to  trade  with 
ua  on  our  terms,  provided  we  are  strong 
enough  to  defend  what  we  have,  and  this,  of 
course.  Is  what  we  are  aiming  to  do.  But  If 
Hitler  and  his  allies  are  successful  in  getting 
control  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  lands 
bordering  it.  he  will  have  under  his  control 
an  empire  that  is  potentially  self-sufficient. 
If  Hitler  can  gain  control  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Asia  Minor  and  all  of  North  Africa, 
he  can  say  to  Argentina:  "Sell  me  your  beef 
on  my  terms,  and  If  you  do  not  I  will  go  into 
the  c::ttte  business  myself  and  never  buy  beef 
fh>m  you  again,"  and  once  he  Is  In  control 
of  the  Mediterranean  he  can  make  good  that 
threat.  This  Is  the  problem  that  confronts 
the  people  of  Argentina,  and  we  of  this  coun- 
try must  vmderstand  what  the  problem  Is 
before  we  can  begin  to  decide  as  to  the  solu- 
tion. 

With  Hitler  In  control  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, he  can  In  this  way  force  the  countries 
of  South  and  Central  America  to  sign  trade 
agreements  with  the  Germans  or  risk  eco- 
nomic ruin.  And  trade  agreemei^  with  Hit- 
ler would  mean  German  control  of  the  air- 
way^ and  aviation  fields.  And  a  German- 
controlled  airfield  would  mean  virtually  a 
German  military  air  base.  Once  Germany 
has  airfields  and  air  bases  In  South~&nd^eh- 
tral  America,  what  has  then  become  of  our 
r '  Monroe  Doctrine? 

We  might  as  well  face  the  facts.  The  time 
for  piissyfooting  and  wishful  thinking  has 


passed.  The  national  security  of  this  coun- 
try, the  prosperity  of  otir  people,  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  and  our  standard  of  living 
are  all  bound  up  with  the  fate  of  the  British 
Empire  and  the  safety  of  the  British  Fleet, 
The  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  the  Medi- 
terranean is  one  In  which  we  are  vitally 
interested,  for,  as  one  commentator  has  ex- 
pressed it,  "Hitler  in  the  Mediterranean  Is 
forging  an  economic  thimderbolt  with  which 
to  conquer  the  world." 

RESULT    OF    NAZI    VICTORT 

A  triumphant  Germany  would  have  an 
Impact  of  tremendous  force  upon  us  In  the 
United  States.  That  impact  would  affect 
every  one  of  us.  You  businessmen,  you  must 
remember  that  the  Nazi  philosophy  repre- 
sents an  economic  revolution.  Private  capi- 
talism and  private  control  of  industry  has 
practically  ceased  to  exist  In  Germany.  We 
have  in  the  Sixth  District  and  other  parts 
of  this  State  many  oil  refineries  that  export 
their  products  all  over  the  world.  These 
companies  are  controlled  by  private  capital 
and  export  their  products  as  private  com- 
panies; but,  with  the  oil  wells  of  Asia  Minor 
under  German  control,  these  American  com- 
panies wotild  be  competing  with  not  Indi- 
vidual German  companies  but  with  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  for  all  exports  are  controlled  by 
the  German  Government  under  the  Nazi 
concept   of   economic   enterprise. 

And  you  American  workmen,  you  will  re- 
member that  the  first  thing  that  Hitler  did 
after  he  came  to  power  was  to  smash  the 
labor  unions  in  Germany,  and,  today,  Ger- 
man workers  must  work  at  the  Job  given 
them  and  at  the  wage  fixed  by  Hitler.  His 
wage  is  small  compared  to  the  American 
wage  scale.  The  worker  in  Germany  has  no 
right  to  strike  or  even  to  quit  his  Job  and 
look  for  another  one.  How  long  can  we 
maintain  the  American  standard  of  living 
it  the  American  worker  is  forced  to  compete 
with  the  cheap,  compulsory  European  labor, 
but  little  better  than  slave  labor? 

This  is  not  the  time  for  dodging  Issues. 
Our  national  security,  the  preservation  of 
our  American  way  of  life,  the  safeguarding 
of  our  democratic  institutions,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  our^  economic  structure  are  all 
closely  tied  up  in  this  emergency  to  the 
British  Empire  and  the  safety  of  the  British 
Battle  Fleet.  I  am  convinced  that  the  safety 
of  our  Nation  requires  us  to  give  all  possible 
aid  to  Britain  short  of  war. 

SPnUTUAL    RESOtntCES 

In  this  grave  emergency  we  must  mobilize 
all  the  resotirces  of  this  country.  But  we 
must  not  only  mobilize  industry  and  mobil- 
ize and  train  ovir  manpower,  but  we  must 
mobilize  the  vast  mental,  moral,  and  spir- 
itual forces  that  have  made  this  country 
great. 

This  Is  not  only  the  countj^  of  ^eat 
forests  and  waterfalls,  of  rich  mines  and  oil 
fields,  of  great  wealth.  This  we  have,  but  we 
have  more  besides.  This  is  also  the  country 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  this  Is  the  country  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  of  equality  before 
the  law. 

This  is  the  country  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Individual  and  of  Individual  freedom,  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  of  religious  freedom, 
and  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

True  democracy  Is  the  expression-  of  the 
Golden  Rule  in  politics.  And  the  United 
States  is  the  greatest  democracy  on  earth. 
Here  are  gathered  together  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  representatives  of  every  creed, 
and  race,  and  color — peoples  of  the  same 
stock,  who  In  the  Old  World  are  battling 
each  other  to  the  death.  The  same  peoples 
here  In  the  United  States  live  peacefully 
side  by  side,  Americans  all. 

Most  of  these  people  came  to  this  country 
seeking  religious  and  political  and  economic 
freedom,  and  they  found  it  here  in  the  green 
pasturea  and  beside  the  still  waters  ol  this 


beloved  land.  And  none  of  the  old  tyranny, 
the  old  despotism,  from  which  they  sought 
refuge.  Is  found  here  In  the  quiet  sanctuary 
of  this,  the  last  great  democracy  on  earth. 

There  is  no  cause  for  alarm,  but  there  is 
cause  to  awaken  from  a  false  sense  of  com-       r- 
placency.    There  Is  ample  time  IX  we  get  to 
work  now. 

France  was  once  a  great  power,  but  where 
Is  France  now?  The  British  Empire  is  in  its 
gravest  danger.  Who  can  believe  that  these 
great  events  can  pass  us  by  and  leave  us 
untouched? 

FACTS  TO  BE  FACED 

To  you,  my  fellow  Loulslanlans,  and  to  you, 
especially  the  good  people  that  I  represent  of 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District,  it  is  not 
given  to  me  to  know  whether  you  agree  or 
disagree  with  the  views  and  opinions  uttered 
by  me  tonight.  But  this  I  do  know:  I  have 
spoken  from  my  heart  the  convictions  of  my 
mind;  I  have  given  you  the  conclusions  that 
I  have  arrived  at  and  which  as  your  Repre- 
sentative I  must  give  utterance  to  In  the 
approaching  Congress. 

Because  of  the  unusual  times  and  unusual 
conditions  I  have  undertaken  to  lay  before 
you  starkly  and  bleakly  the  world  conditions 
as  I  see  them  and  which  can  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

AID   FOR   BRITAIN 

I  hold  that  it  is  to  our  selfish  Interests  and 
to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  entire  world 
that  we  extend-ito  Great  Britain  all  possible 
aid  short  of  actual  participation  in  the  war 
itself.  I  hold  that  in  aiding  Great  Britain  In 
her  fight  against  Hitler  and  his  allies  we  are 
aiding  in  the  defense  of  all  the  things  that 
have  made  America  great  spiritually  and  rich 
In  the  material  th|j}g^0fc41fe. 

I  believe  in  the  Bible,  I  believe  in  the  Ten 
Commandments,  I  believe  In  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  I  believe  in  Christianity,  and  I 
believe  in  the  civilization  that  has  been 
bullded  up  through  the  years  by  God-fearing 
peoples  imbued  by  such  beliefs  and  filled  with 
the  instincts  of  godliness  and  decency.  Hitler 
and  his  associates  believe  in  none  of  the 
things  that  you  and  I  believe  In. 

You  and  I  believe  in  the  right  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own 
hearts  and  minds.  Hitler  and  his  associates 
believe  that  there  Is  no  God  except  the  state 
and  the  worship  of  the  people  must  be  re- 
served for  the  state.  You  and  I  believe  in 
freedom,  that  freedom  which  has  ever  been 
purchased  by  the  blood  of  patriots.  You  and 
I  believe  in  liberty,  that  liberty  for  which  our 
ancestors  died  that  we  might  have.  You  and 
I  believe  that  mankind  is  better  served  by  be- 
lieving in  the  Prince  of  Peace  than  he  Is 
served  by  worshipping  the  god  of  war.  You 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  better  that  the  indi- 
vidual live  in  peace  with  his  neighbor  and 
that  nations  dwell  together  in  harmony  than 
that  hate  and  blood  and  ruin  and  devasta- 
tion stalk  this  earth  of  ours. 

You  and  I  believe  that  It  Is  better  to  grow 
food  to  feed  the  hungry  than  to  build  guns 
to  kill  our  brother.  You  and  I  believe  that 
It  Is  better  to  make  cloth  to  clothe  the  naked 
than  It  Is  to  manufacture  machine  guns  to 
take  human  life.  You  tind  I  believe  In  the 
green  fields  of  agriculture  rather  than  in  the 
bloody  fields  of  warfare. 

And,  believing  In  these  things,  we.  of 
course,  must  believe  in  America,  In  her  Ideals, 
her  hopes,  and  her  aspirations;  and,  believ- 
ing in  these  things,  we  must  extend  the  hand 
of  helping  brotherhood  to  those  in  this  world 
of  ours  today  who  also  believe  in  these  things 
and.  who  today  bare  their  breasts  to  shot  and 
shell  and  risk  their  homes  and  lives  In  a 
dreadful  rain  of  death  that  these  principles 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

And,  believing  in  these  things,  in  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  seeing  with  the  eyes  of 
faith  the  star  of  Bethlehem  shine  again,  we 
take  our  stand  for  God  and  home  and  hearth 
and  swear  allegiance  once  more  to  the  Prince 


of  Peace  and  to  all  the  sweetness  of  life  that 
He  has  ever  stood  for.  and  we  take  our  stand 
with  Ihe  other  peoples  of  this  earth  who 
believe  like  we  do,  that  Hitler  and  his  Allies 
would  extinguish  the  torch  of  freedom  and 
plunge  the  world  oace  again  Into  the  Dark 
Ages. 

t  hope  that  It  may  be  given  unto  me  from 
time  to  time  to  discuss  with,  you  other  ques- 
tions as  they  arise  and  to  again  solicit  your 
opinions  on  all  Issues  which  interest  you. 

And  now  I  must  say  good-bye,  wishing 
for  each  and  every  one  of  you  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas and  a  Happy  New  Year.  And  may  I 
add  the  hope  that  this  Merry  Christmas  that 
we  will  aoon  enjoy  and  this  Happy  New 
Year  that  will  soon  be  ours  may  shortly 
come  again  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Good  night  and  good  wishes  to  you  all. 


Statement  by  Members  of  Office  of 
Production  Manaf  ement 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

»  OF 

HON.  CLYDE  L  HERRING 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday.  January  8.  1941 


STATEMENT     PUBLISHED     IN     THE     NEW 
YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  HERRING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
issued  by  the  four  members  of  the  new 
OflBce  of  Production  Management,  and 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
^cday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  ixi  the 
Record,  as  follows:  — .„ 

APPEAL    BT    IIEICBERS    CV    NKW    AGENCT 

Washington,  January  7. — This  statement 
was  Issued  today  by  the  four  members  of  the 
new  Office  of  Production  Management/^  Wil- 
liam S.  Knudeen,  Director  General;  Sidney 
Hlllman,  Associate  Director  General,  and  Sec- 
retaries Stimson  and  Knox:  r 

"The  task  which  confronts  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  Is  one,  not  only  of 
critical  Importance  but  also  one  of  svupassing 
urgency. 

"The  President  has  said  that  the  United 
States  must  become  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy. To  create  euch  an  arsenal  and  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  production  that  will 
insure  Its  efficiency  and  adequacy  require  far 
more  than  we,  who  are  charged  with  its 
management,  can  provide.  We  promlae  all 
that  we  have  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  order 
from  our  Commander  In  Chief,  but  all  that 
we  have  will  be  far  from  sufficient. 

"We  shall  have  need  of  the  active,  aggres- 
sive and  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  every 
man,  womair,  and  child  in  the  United  States 
If  we  are  to  make  this  arsenal  In  America 
adequate  to  the  successful  defense  of  democ- 
racy and  freedom.  This  can  only  mean  that 
In  the  Immediate  future  everything  In  oui 
national  life  must  be  subordinated  to  the 
necessity  for  defense. 

"Industry  must  subordinate  Its  concern 
over  the  possible  future  effects  of  tremen- 
dous immediate  expansion.  It  must  be  sat- 
isfied with  a  normal  return  for  new  capital 
required.  If  there  Is  In  industry  and  man- 
agement anywhere  a  subconscious,  unex- 
pressed hope  for  wartime  profits,  that  must 


be  sternly  repressed.  If  there  are  those  who 
think  they  can  employ  this  emergency  for 
any  selfish  advantages,  they  must  dismiss 
such  thoughts.  Democracy  is  fighting  for 
Its  very  life  In  Its  struggle  to  retain  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  free  economic  system. 

'In  any  successful  defense  program  the 
active,  intelligent,  and  patriotic  cooperation 
of  the  men  who  man  the  machines  Is  vital. 
Laws  now  In  effect  make  secure  the  principle 
of  collective  bargaining  and  throw  about  the 
Interests  of  the  workingman  adequate  pro- 
tection. Labor  must  know  that  under  the 
administration  of  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  no  sacrifices  will  be  asked  of  it 
that  will  not  be  matched  by  a  corresp>onding 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  capita!,  but  Just  as 
it  is  intolerable  for  capital  to  seek  a  selfish 
advantage  by  reason  of  the  present  emer- 
gency, so  must  labor  avoid  any  attempt  to 
make  Improper  use  of  its  position  In  the 
present  world-wide  emergency.  The  whole 
principle  of  collective  bargaining  and  the 
rights  of  labor  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment and  economy  Is  being  challenged. 

"If  the  totalitarian  forces  of  the  world  are 
victorious,  all  the  hard-won  rights  of  labor 
will  be  destroyed  and  both  capital  and  labor 
will  become  the  Involuntary  vassals  of  an 
all-powerful  state.  Labor  has  as  great  a  stake 
in  this  crisis  as  capitaf,  and  both  must  work 
together  harmoniously  if  the  United  States  is 
to  make  its  contribution  to  a  democratic 
victory  in  the  world. 

"To  achieve  the  results  which  the  country 
expects  from  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement, we  expect  and  must  have  the  kind 
of  cooperation  from  everybody  that  counts 
no  sacrifice  too  great  to  make  If  it  will  con- 
tribute to  a  more  successful  and  a  more 
efficient  defense.  It  Is  this  spirit  which  we 
seek  to  invoke,  and  it  Is  n  a  similar  spirit 
that  we  undertake  this  great  task  which  the 
Commander  In  Chief  has  committed  to  our 
hands." 


Tributes  to  tbe  Late  President  of  FinUnd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  January  8.  1941 


EDITORIAI^  FROM  VARIOUS  NEWSPAPERS 


Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
Ihe  Congressional  Recoro  editorials 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Washington 
Post,  New  York  Times,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  Washington  Sunday  Star 
relating  to  the  death  of  the  late  President 
Kallio,  of  Finland,  setting  forth  the  great 
accomplishments  of  this  noted  citizen  for 
his  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  December  21, 
1940  i 

FBESIDENT  KALLIO 

Until  a  year  ago  Kyostl  Kallio's  name  was 
known  to  relatively  few  people  outside  his 
native  Finland:  certainly  to  very  few  In  the 
United  States.  At  the  time  of  his  sudden 
death  on  Thursday,  soon  after  ill  health  had 
compelled  him  to  resign  as  President,  he  was 


respected  throughout  most  of  the  world.  He 
was  a  leader  who  carried  his  nation  through  a 
terrible  war  with  high  honor  and  through 
defeat  with  unbroken  unity  and  dignity.. 

President  Kallio  had  devoted  his  life  to  his 
native  country.  In  the  days  when  it  was  a 
part  of  Imperial  Russia  he  worked  steadily, 
not  for  revolution,  but  for  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  Finnish  farmers  and  the 
progress  of  his  nation.  When  the  World  War 
brought  Independence  he  worked  to  insure 
that  the  new  freedom  of  his  homeland  would 
be  rooted  In  democratic  strength.  In  Par- 
liament, as  a  prime  minister.  In  a  variety 
of  cabinet  offices,  and.  finally.  In  the  Presi- 
dency, to  which  he  was  elected  in  1937  he 
carried  forward  a  progressive  and  construc- 
tive program.  When  the  Soviet  Union  at- 
tacked his  small  nation  in  1939,  after  Finland 
had  done  everything  possible  to  prevent  war. 
he  stood  with  firmness  through  the  gallant 
but  unequal  conflict.  And  through  the 
peacemaking  and  after  he  proved  himself  to 
be  the  competent  and  patriotic  statesman. 

Kyostl  Kalllo  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
In  the  least  degree  a  brilliant  or  a  clever 
man,  but  he  had  a  singleness  of  purpose  and 
a  solidity  of  character  that  surmounted  both 
routine  and  crisis.  He  survived  bloody 
struggle  and  defeat  as  few  leaders  survive 
them — with  Increased,  rather  than  dimin- 
ished, affection  and  prestige — and  he  man- 
aged again  to  set  hi^  nation,  despite  Its 
losses,  on  the  course  of  peace  and  progress. 
The  stalwart  qualities  of  the  Finnish  people 
seem  to  have  been  united  in  him  and  he  in 
turn  was  the  simple,  able,  and  successful 
leader  of  a  brave  people  through  a  hard  and 
bitter  passag^iof  their  history. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  December  21, 
19401 

A  nnx  rant 

Kyostl  Kallio,  Finland's  Farm«- -President, 
was  a  disproof  of  the  Soviet  charge  that  Fin- 
land is  a  country  of  landlords.  The  charge 
was  Just  enough  when  Finland  was  part  of 
the  Czsr's  domain,  but,  far  from  being  the 
fault  of  the  Finns,  landlordism  was  one  'of 
the  reasons  that  made  the  F^nns  a  constant 
thorn  In  imperial  Russia'^  side.  On  gaining 
Independence.  Finland  began  Immediately  to 
break  up  the  large  estates  and  distribute  the 
land  to  the  people.  The  law  under  which  this 
was  done  was  the  lex  Kallio.  the  great  work 
for  which  Kallio  will  live  in  Finnish  history. 

The  former  President  In  his  youth  worked 
on  the  soil  he  helped  to  redistribute.  No 
leader  In  Finnish  history  was  more  typically 
Finnish.  The  Finns  are  a  rigid  folk  In  their 
Ideas  of  right  and  wrong  and  slow  thinking 
In  their  Intellectual  processes.  Kallio  was  ob- 
stinate, ethically  and  mentally.  He  was  eve& 
opposed  to  any  eleventh-hour  yielding  to 
Moscow  such  as  the  Finns,  Ineffectually  trying 
to  stave  off  war,  proffered  In  the  form  of  a 
unilateral  withdrawal  of  frontier  troops.  His 
attitude  was  the  attitude  of  an  honorable 
man  who  refuses  to  truckle  to  gangster 
bluster.  A  Finn  of  this  iron  character  must 
have  suffered  deeply  when  the  Finns  felt 
obliged  to  accept  peace  with  amputation,  and 
no  doubt  his  grief  added  to  the  burden  im- 
posed upon  his  office  by  Finland's  problems  of 
readjustment  and  recuperation. 

Kallio  died  dramatically  In  the  arms  of 
Marshal  Mannerhelm  within  a  few  hours  of 
laying  down  the  Presidency.  He  gave  way  to 
the  Premier  who  made  the  peace,  Rlsto  Rytl, 
But  the  succession  would  have  been  Kallio's 
own  choice,  for,  though  he  was  the  type  of 
Finn  who  knows  no  compromise,  be  always 
bowed  to  Rytl's  superior  wisdom.  And  well 
he  might,  for  Rytl.  a  central  banker  turned 
political  leader.  Is  a  man  who  might  be  called 
a  statesman  without  any  mental  reservation 
that  one  really  means  politician.  He  is  Fin- 
land's Alexander  Hamilton.  He  takes  over  th« 
Presidency  when  the  trials  of  Finland  are  only 
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Just  beginning,  and.  In  the  troubled  years 
to  come,  he  will  have  need  lor  his  motto: 
"Keep  ice  in  your  stomach. - 

fltom  the  New  York  Times  of  December  21, 
19401 

MORE  DRAMA  FOR  FIKLANB 

Is  It  tBfr^somber  northern  climate,  or  la  it 
some  magic.  In  the  people  themselves,  that 
gives  an  epic  touch  to  so  much  of  the  news 
from  Finland?  The  deeds  of  Finnish  soldiers 
and  civilians  last  winter  were  worthy  of  the 
ancient  sagas.  Now,  after  many  months  in 
the  shadows  of  defeat.  Finland  again  sup- 
plies high  tragedy  with  the  retirement  and 
death  of  her  farmer-President,  Kyostl  Kalllo. 
The  old  peasant  had  served  his  country  with 
dignity,  faithfulness,  and  courage.  He  had 
come  to  the  end  of  his  troubled  term  of  office, 
tired  and  ill.  He  had  driven  away  to  the 
railway  station,  throvigh  cheering  and  singing 
crowds,  to  take  leave  of  his  people.  "Good- 
bye, thanks  for  everything,"  he  said  as  he 
waved  to  them.  Then  he  gasped,  clutched 
at  his  heart,  and  fell  dead  In  the  arms  of 
Pleld  Marshal  Manaerheim,  his  country's  lib- 
erator.   It  was  a  farewell  fit  for  the  gods. 

There  was  drama  of  another  sort  In  the 
election  of  Premier  Rytl  as  President.  Only 
»  few  days  ago  the  Soviet  press  had  warned 
Finland  to  elect  a  President  who  would  "avoid 
the  ruinous  path  of  adventxires  and  experi- 
ments of  any  kind  for  Finland  in  foreign 
policy."  The  Russians  probably  would  have 
preferred  M.  Paasiklvl,  the  Finnish  Ambaa- 
sador  in  Moscow,  a  patriot  whom  they  never- 
less  like  and  understand:  the  Germans  would-^ 
have  applauded  the  choice  of  M.  Kivlmaekl^ 
the  Finnish  Ambassador  in  Berlin.  Yet  the 
Finns  chose  their  own  favorite,  M.  Rytl,  by 
288  out  of  300  votes.  They  are  ready  to  be 
good  neighbors  with  Russia — they  always 
were  good  neighbors  to  the  whole  world — but 
they  are  going  to  do  It  with  men  of  their 
own  choosing.  Perhaps  M.  Paasiklvl  can  now 
become  Premier,  to  help  keep  Finland's  rela- 
tions with  Russia  ori  an  even  keel. 

This  election,  and  Its  dramatic  sequel,  have 
given  the  outer  world  a  reassuring  gllmi>se 
of  Finland.  The  wires  with  Helsinki  are  not 
working  as  they  should  in  these  days  of 
censorship,  blockade,  and  fear.  The  current 
of  communication  is  feeble,  and  Flnlan^  feels 
isolated  from  the  world  which  only  a  year 
ago  rang  with  her  praises.  In  these  circum- 
8tanc!es  It  is  good  to  think  of  the  citizens  of 
Helsinki  thronging  their  streets,  cheering 
their  elected  leaders,  singing  their  national 
anthem,  living  still  as  free  men  and  women. 
In  peace  as  In  war,  the  Finns  are  an  ever- 
lasting credit  to  the  democratic  world. 

(Prom   the    New    York   Herald    Tribune    of 
December  21  1940] 

KTOSn  KAIXIO 

To  few  men  is  vouchsafed  so  fitting  a  de- 
parture from  the  scene  of  their  labors  as 
that  which  has  been  granted  to  Kyostl  Kalllo, 
Finnish  President  and  patriot.  The  cheers 
or  the  people  he  had  served  so  well  were  still 
ringing  and  the  notes  of  Finland's  national 
eong  were  In  the  air.  "Good  by."  he  said, 
smiling,  "and  thanks  for  everything,"  then 
collapsed  In  the  arms  of  Baron  Mannerhelm, 
the  little  Republic's  first  soldier.  Here  was 
drama,  authentic,  deeply  moving:  fate's  un- 
conscious tribute  to  a  man  of  genuine  worth 
and  character. 

Kyostl  Kalllo  has  left  an  indelible  Im- 
pression upon  the  history  of  modern  Flnjand. 
Just  a  year  ago  the  white-haired  little  man 
with  the  drooping  mustache  and  sad  eyes 
was  the  Republic's  war  President;  head  of 
an  Isolated  state  attacked  by  the  apparently 
limitless  resources  of  Soviet  Russia.  In  that 
crisis  Finland  proved  that  democracy  could 


be  efficient;  could  fight  with  single-minded 
courage  to  good  purpose.  And  though  her 
defense  lines  gave  at  last  under  the  sheer 
weight  of  opposing  strength,  there  is  still  a 
Finland  to  remind  the  world  of  her  gallant 
stand. 

But  It  was  not  only  in  that  war,  which 
broke  his  health,  that  Kyostl  Kalllo  served 
his  country.  Of  peasant  stock  and  an  agra- 
rian leader,  he  worked  ceaselessly  to  forward 
that  progressive  democracy  which  has  made 
Finland  a  model  state.  His  "Lex  Kalllo." 
making  land  available  to  small  holders  and 
breaking  up  oversized  estates,  was  a  major 
factor  In  this  development,  but  It  was  only 
one  of  many  similar  contributions. 

Kyostl  Kalllo  died  at  a  time  when  the 
clouds  are  still  thick  about  Finland,  when 
her  ultimate  fate  hangs  on  the  Issue  of  a 
distant  war'  that  may  reshape  Europe,  eco- 
nomically and  politically.  In  unpredictable 
ways.  But  the  example  he  set  of  farslghted 
wisdom  and  honesty  In  Internal  affairs  and 
unflinching  covirage  in  the  face  of  foreign 
enemies  will  not  be  lost.  It  Is  even  now  an 
Inspiration  In  civilization's  fight  against  the 
dark  forces  that  threaten  it;  it  is  certain  to 
be  an  Influence  In  erecting  an  enduring  "new 
order"  when  that  fight  Is  won. 


Resignation  of  William  Allen  White  as 
Cliairman  of  Committee  to  Defend 
"America  by  Aiding  the  Allies 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS     ^ 

OF 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CURK 

OF  Missoxmi 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


(From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  De-^ 
cember  22,  1940 1 

'  PKESmENT  KALLIO 

The  sudden  death  of  Kyostl  Kalllo  at  the 
moment  of  his  retirement  from  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Republic  of  Finland  is  another 
of  a  series  of  tragedies  which  undeservedly 
ha?e  been  the  lot  of  a  gallant  little  country 
for  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
entertain  a  particular  affection. 

Long  the  leader  of  the  Agrarian  Party,  a 
peasant  by  birth  and  by  political  choice,  the 
ma^i  whose  life  and  public  service  terminated 
Thursday  was  head  of  the  Finnish  state  dur- 
ing the  crisis  of  the  war  with  Russia  last 
year.  He  had  been  elected  in  March  1937, 
coming  to  the  highest  office  from  the  pre- 
miership, a  position  which  he  held  through 
several  different  periods  beginning  In  1922. 
Previously,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Diet,  a 
senator,  and  Minister  of  Agriculture.  But  the 
character  of  his  usefulness  to  the  nation  he 
helped  to  establish  at  the  end  of  the  first 
World  War  Is  hot  disclosed  by  a  mere  recital 
of  the  record  of  the  posts  he  occupied.  f»resl- 
dent  Kalllo  will  be  better  understood  In 
America  if  It  Is  remembered  that  he  was  called 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Finland.  His  na- 
ture was  as  modest,  as  tmpretendlng.  as  sim- 
ple, and  as  democratic  as  that  of  the  "rail 
splitter."  Also,  it  seems  that  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  much  of  the  same  mother  wit,  much 
the  same  common  sense,  determination,  and 
courage. 

Under  a  weaker  chief  executive,  the  Fin- 
nish Republic  might  have  disappeared  when 
the  Soviets  attempted  to  substitute  for  the 
lawful  administration  a  Junta  organized  at 
Leningrad  In  preparation  for  Invasion 
through  E^arella.  Supported  by  Marshal 
Mannerhelm.  a  soldier  of  acknowledged  gen- 
ius. President  Kalllo  preserved  the  existence 
of  a  free  government  In  the  face  of, Russian 
attacks  and  German  threats.  Finland  passed 
through  the  ordeal  with  spirit  undismayed. 
Robbed  of  valuable  territory,  plundered  of 
natural  resources  sorely  needed,  her  cities 
bombed,  her  young  men  killed  after  brave 
resistance,  she  tooX  her  place  among  the 
nations  which  deserve  to  survive. 

The  United  States  has  sympathized  with 
Finland  and  to  some  extent  has  aided  her. 
If  the  time  comes  when  further  help  Is  Indi- 
cated for  the  cause  to  which  President  Kalllo 
sacrified  himself,  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
hesitancy  about  meeting  the  requirement 
generously  and  promptly. 


Wednesday,  January  8.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  CHICAGO  DAILY  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune 
quoting  a  very  illuminating  letter  from 
Mr.  William  Allen  White,  of  Emporia, 
Kans..  to  John  Temple  Graves,  2d,  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  explaining  that  his 
resignation  from  the  chairmanship  of  the 
so-called  White  committee  was  brought 
about  by  some  of  the  warmongering  ac- 
tivities of  that  committee.  The  letter 
from  Mr.  White  was  published  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  Birmingham  Age- 
Herald,  and  thereafter  was  suppressed, 
but  it  was  reprinted  in  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une of  day  before  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
WHm:  Charges  War  Acnvrrr  in  Aid  Allies 

BODT 

BiKMiNCHAM,  Ala.,  January  5. — Warmon- 
gers in  the  New  York  and  Washington  chap- 
ters of  the  Committee  to  Defend  America  by 
Aiding  the  Allies  drove  William  Allen  White. 
Emporia  (Kans.)  editor,  to  resign  the  chair- 
manship, he  said  in  a  letter  published  here 
today. 

White's  explanation  for  his  resignation  last 
Thursday  was  written  to  John  T.  Graves  2d, 
columnist  for  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald, 
which  published  it  in  early  editions. 

"I  tried  to  get  out  after  the  election  because 
I  felt  this  warmongering  activity  made  this  a 
full-time  Job  for  a  younger  man."  White 
wrote.  "I  certainly  do  not  agree  with  anyone 
who  wants  to  make  a  climate  in  which  the 
war  bug  will  grow." 

OPPOSES  GHOST  DANCS  FOR  WAR 

"In  two  of  our  chapters.  New  York  and 
Washington,  we  have  a  bunch  of  warmongers 
and  under  our  organization  we  have  no  way 
to  oust  them  and  I  Just  can't  remain  at  the 
head  of  an  organization  which  Is  being  used 
by  those  chapters  to  ghost  dance  for  war." 

The  letter  was  removed  from  later  edi- 
tions of  the  Age-Herald.  Editors  of  the  paper 
said  this  was  at  the  request  of  White.  In 
Emporia.  White  refused  to  comment  on  the 
matter. 

White  startled  his  committee  December  23 
with  a  signed,  copjrrlghted  newspaper  article 
In  which  he  said  that  the  organization'^  only 
motive  was  to  keep  the  country  out  of  war. 
He  added  that  If  he  were  writing  a  motto 
for  the  committee  It  would  ti.  "The  Yanks 
Are  Not  Coming."  White  opposed  the  send- 
ing of  convoys  to  Britain  or  repealing  of  the 
Johnson  Act  which  bars  credit  to  World  War 
debt  defaulters. 

EMMETT  RESERVES  OPINION 

In  New  York  tonight,  Christopher  Emm'ett, 
associate  of  Clark  Elchelberger.  national  di- 


rector of  the  c<Hnmittee.  dechned  to  comment 
on  White's  charges  until  he  had  seen  the 
complete  statement.  He  said  the  letter  may 
have  been  prompted  by  White's  "misunder- 
standing" of  the  attitude  of  the  New  York 
chapter.  "We  are  not  warmongers,  and  we 
do  not  favor  waf."  Emmett  said. 
,  Other  members  of  the  New  York  chaptef 
of  the  committee  who  have  been  outspoken 
proponents  of  "all  out  aid  to  Britain"  in- 
clude : 

Mayor  Florello  La  Guardla,  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  chapter  of  the  commit- 
tee; Dr.  Frank  Klngdon,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  chapter  of  the  conmilttee.  who  was 
born  In  London:  Lewis  W.  Douglas,  former 
Director  of  the  United  States  Budget;  Arthur 
Garfield  Hays,  attorney  for  the  so-called 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union;  Dorothy 
Kenyon,  a  former  New  York  municipal  Jus- 
tice; Herbert  Bayard  Swcipe,  former  news- 
paper editor;  Robert  E.  Sherwood,  author  and 
playwright:  James  P.  Warburg,  banker  and 
author;  Mrs.  Kermlt  Rocisevelt;  and  Prof. 
James  T.  ShotweU.  of  Coluinbia  University. 

In  Washington.  Livingston  Harley.  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Washington  chapter  of  the  com- 
mittee, said  that  he  is  at  a  loss  to  understand 
White's    letter. 

"Of  course,  it  is  perfect  nonsense,"  said 
Harley.  "to  accuse  memberH  of  the  Washing- 
ton chapter  or  any  Other  chapter  of  this 
organization  of  being  warmongers.  That  is 
exactly  what  we  are  not." 

Other  members  of  the  Washington  chapter 
of  the  committee  Include  Dr.  Esther  Brun- 
auer,  Msgr.  John  A.  Ryan.  Huston  Thcmp- 
aon,  and  Robert  J.  Watt. 


Agreements  Between  Employers  and  Em- 
ployees— Opinion  of  Supreme  Court 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

O'F  NEW  TOES 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  January  8,  1941 


PULL  TEXT  OF  SUPREME  COURT  DECI- 
SION AND  A  LETTTER  BY  HON.  ROBERT 
F.  WAGNER.  OP  NEW  YORK.  TO  THE 
EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  '  President,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  sustained  the  Labor 
Board  in  two  important  cases  arising 
under  the  N.  L.  R.  A.  These  are  the  lat- 
est in  a  long  line  of  favorable  rulings,  in 
which  the  position  of  the  Board  has  been 
fully  upheld  in  22  cases,  sustained  with 
modification  In  4  cases,  and  wholly  re- 
versed in  only  2  cases. 

Of  major  public  interest  is  the  Court's 
unanimous  ruling  that  the  duty  to  bar- 
gain collectively  necessarily  implies  the 
duty  to  reduce  to  writing  any  agreement 
reached  in  free  and  fair  negotiation  be- 
tween representatives  of  employer  and  i 
employees.  The  Labor  Board  has  thus 
been  uptfield  In  a  position  for  which  it 
was  severely  criticized  in  the  majority 
report  of  the  Smith  committee.  If  the 
amendments  recommended  by  that  com* 
mittee  last  session  had  prevailed,  the 
Board  would  now  be  powerless  to  prevent 
an  employer  from  takln?  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  calls  "the  final  step  in  the 


bargaining  process"  by  reducing  to  writ- 
ing any  agreement  reached.  The  Board 
would,  therefore,  be  compelled  to  sanc- 
tion action  by  employers  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  emphatically  ruled 
"tends  to  frustrate  the  aim  of  the  stat- 
ute to  secure  industrial  peace  through 
collective  bargaining."  The  correct  view 
of  the  matter  was  forcefully  urged  by  the 
minority  of  the  Smith  committee,  in- 
cluding the  able  Representative  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  HkaleyI  and  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
MiTRDOCK],  and  that  minority  view  has 
now  been  completely  vindicated  by  our 
highest  court. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkgord, 
as  part  of  my  remarks,  the  full  text  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  opinion  in  H.  J. 
Heinz  Co.  against  N.  L.  R.  B..  decided 
January  6.  1941.  together  with  a  letter 
addressed  by  me  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  on  the  same  subject  matter, 
written  in  the  summer  of  1937  during  the 
period  of  the  Little  Steel  strike.  J 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mattft-s 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.     No.  73, 
October  term.  1940.     H.  J    Heinz  Co.,  pe- 
titioner,  versus  National   Labor   Relations 
Board.     On     writ     of     certiorari     to     the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Sixth  Circuit.     January  6.  1941 

Mr.  Justice  Stone  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court. 

Three  questions  are  presented  by  the  pe- 
tition for  certiorari  in  this  case. 

First.  Whether  there  is  support  in  the  evi- 
dence for  the  finding  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  that  petitioner  has  been 
guilty  of  the  unfair  labor  practices  defined 
by  section  8  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  act.  inter- 
ference with  the  exercise  by  its  employees 
of  their  'rights  of  self-organization  guaran- 
teed by  section  7  of  the  act.  and  more  par- 
ticularly Interference  with  the  formation  and 
organization  of  a  labor  union  "of  its  em- 
ployees; 

Second.  Whether  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  exceeded  its  authority  in  order- 
ing the  disestablishment  cf  a  labor  imion  in 
whose  organization  petitioner  had  Interfered: 
and 

Third.  Whether  the  Board  could  validly 
find-  that  petitioner's  refusal  to  Join  with 
representatives  of  the  labor  organization  au- 
thorized to  represent  its  employees  in  collec- 
tive bargaining,  in  signing  a  written  contract 
embodying  the  terms  of  their  agreement  con- 
cerning wages.  hoxiTB.  and  working  condi- 
tions, constituted  a  refusal  to  bargain  col- 
lectively in  viol^lcn  of  section  8  (5)  of  the 
act.  and  whether  the  Board  exceeded  its  au- 
thority in  ordering  petitioner  to  Join  In  sign- 
ing the  agreement. 

This  is  a  proceeding  brought  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  In  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit  to  enforce 
the  Board's  order  directing  petitioner  to  cease 
certain  unfair  labor  practices  in  which  it 
foxmd  that  petitioner  had  engaged.  In  con- 
nection with  the  organization  of  the  Heinz 
Employees'  Association,  a  plant  labor  organ- 
ization of  petitioner's  employees;  to  disestab- 
lish the  asEociaUon;  to  recognize  and  bargain 
collectively  with  the  Canning  and  Pickle 
Workers'  Local  Union.  No.  825,  a  labor  organ- 
ization affiliated  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion cf  Labor;  and  to  sign  a  written  con- 
tract embodying  any  agreement  which  peti- 
tioner and  the  union  may  reach  respecting 
wage*,  hotirs.  and  working  conditions  of  pe- 
titioner's employees.  The  court  of  appeals 
confirmed  the  finding*  of  the  Board  and  di- 
rected oompUaiioe   wltb  the  Board's  order 


without  modification  (110  F.  (2d)  843).  We 
granted  certiorari  (810  U.  8.  821),  the  ques- 
tJons  raised  by  the  petition  being  of  publle 
Importance  In  the  administration  of  the  Na- 
tional Lat>or  Relations  Act. 

The  Board  found  that  during  April  and  May 
1937  the  two  rival  labor  organizations,  the 
association  and  the  union,  sou^t  to  organ- 
ize petitioner's  employees  at  Its  Pittsburgh 
plant.  Petiponer's  proposal  thst  an  election 
be  held  to  determine  which  organization  rep- 
resented a  majority  of  Its  employees  was 
rejected  by  the  union,  which  called  a  strike 
on  May  24.  1937.  The  strike  was  ultimately 
settled  by  a  written  contract  signed  by  peti- 
tioner, the  union,  and  the  association,  which 
provided  for  an  election,  by  the  employees, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  regional  director 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  for 
the  choice  of  an  organization  to  represent 
them  in  collective  twrgainlng.  Meanwhile, 
and  before  the  election,  a  majority  of  peti- 
tioner's 2.000  employees  at  the  Plttstnirgh 
plant  had  signed  petitions  for  membership 
in  the  association,  but  upon  the  election  held 
June  8.  1937.  a  majority  of  the  employees 
cast  their  ballots  for  the  union.  Petitioner 
has  since  recognized  and  bargained  with  the 
union  but  has  refused  to  embody  Its  agree- 
ment with  the  union  in  ft  written  contract. 

Before  the  election -the  union  had  lodged  • 
complaint  with  the  Board  concerning  the 
participation  by  petitioner  in  the  attempted 
organization  of  the  association  by  petitioner's 
employees.  The  Board  found  that  petitioner 
had  been  guilty  of  unfair  labor  practices  by 
inierfering  In  the  organization  of  the  asso- 
ciation, contrary  to  the  act.  It  found  In  de- 
taU  that  petitioner,  through  superintendent, 
foremen,  and  other  supenrising  employees, 
had  interfered  with,  restrained,  and  coerced 
its  employees  In  the  exercise  of  their  rights  to 
organize  In  violation  of  sections  7.  8  (1)  of 
the  act:  that  It  had  dominated  and  Inter- 
fered with  the  formation  of  the  association 
and  contributed  to  Its  support  within  the 
meaning  of  section  8  (2);  and  that  It  had 
refused  to  sign  an  agreement  with  the  union. 
On  the  basts  of  these  and  subsidiary  findings 
which  need  not  now  be  stated,  the  Board 
made  Its  order,  the  terms  of  which  bo  far  as 
now  relevant  have  already  been  set  forth. 

Petitioner's  responsibility  for  unfair  labor 
practices:  It  is  unnecessary  to  make  a  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  evidence  supporting 
the  Board's  findings  refipectit^  unfair  labor 
practices  both  because  the  oou«  below,  after 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  record  has 
confirmed  the  Board's  findings,  and  because 
cf  the  natiire  of  petitioner's  contention  with 
respect  to  them.  Petitioner  does  not  deny 
that  there  is  evidence  supporting  the  findings 
that  petitioner's  superintendent,  during  the 
organization  campaign,  upbraided  employees 
for  attending  union  meetings,  threatened  one 
with  discharge  if  he  Joined  the  union,  spoke 
to  them  disparagingly  of  the  union,  and  di- 
rected some  of  petitioner's  foremen  to  enroll 
the  employees  In  the  association:  or  that 
there  was  evidence  supporting  the  finding 
that  a  general  foreman  working  throughout 
petitioner's  Pittsburgh  plant  was  active  in 
disparaging  the  union  and  its  m^nbers  to 
employees,  and  in  urging  them  to  repudiate 
the  union  organization,  or  that  three  other 
foremen  in  charge  of  panicular  buildings  or 
departments  were  active  in  dissuading  em- 
ployees from  Joining  the  .union.  All  three 
spoke  diqwragingly  of  the  union,  one  at  a 
meeting  <tf  en^loyees  which  he  had  called, 
and  two  were  active  in  questioning  em- 
ployees ccnceming  their  Isbor-imion  sympa- 
thies. Two  of  them  threatened  employees 
with  discharge  or  loas  otf  work  or  privileges  if 
the  union  were  recognissd. 

There  was  also  evidence  that  other  foremen 
or  forewomen  in  charge  of  large  groups  of 
employees  engaged  In  similar  activities;  and 
that  some  solicited  employees  to  Join  the 
aaKciatlon;  that  one  of  the  three  foremen 
Indticed  an  employee  to  solicit  signatures  t* 
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the  association  petition  during  working  hours 
without  loss  of  pay.  and  suggested  the  names 
of  other  employees  to  aid  in  this-  work: 
yhere  was  also  evidence  that  leaders  or 
supervisors  of  employee  groups  were  allowed 
to  go  about  the  plant  freely  during  working 
hours  and  without  loss  of  pay  to  solicit  mem- 
berrtilps  In  the  association  which  was  done 
In  the  presence  of  the  foremen. 

Petitioner  does  not  seriously  dispute  this 
evidence  or  challenge  the  findings  of  the 
Board  summarizing  It.  The  contention  Is 
that  the  activities  of  these  supervisors  of 
employees  are  not  shown  to  have  been  au- 
thorized or  ratified  by  petitioner;  that  fol- 
lowing a  complaint  by  a  representative  of  the 
union,  about  May  1.  one  of  petitioner's  offi- 
cers instructed  the  superintendent  that  the 
employees  had  a  right  to  organize  and  that 
he  wished  the  supervising  force  to  under- 
stand that  they  should  not  be  interfered  with 
in  any  way  in  organizing,  and  thstt  on  May 
21  the  officer  In  question  called  a  meeting  of 
the  supervisory  force  at  which  he  gave  like 
Instructions:  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  like 
activities  after  /this  time  and  that  since  the 
election  petitioner  has  consistently  recog- 
nized and  bargained  with  the  union.  From 
all  this  petitioner  concludes  that  it  Is  not 
chargeable  with  any  responsibility  for  the 
acts  of  its  supervisory  employees  and  that 
consequently  the  evidence  does  not  support 
the  findings  of  unfair  labor  practices  on  Its 
part,  or  Justify  the  Board's  order  prohibiting 
petitioner,  Its  ofllcers,  and  agents  from  Inter- 
fering with  the  administration  of  the  asso- 
ciation or  contributing  to  its  support. 

Notwithstanding  the  knowledge  from  the 
start  of  some  of  petitioner's  officers,  of  the 
organization  campaign,  and  notwithstanding 
the  unusual  excitement  and  activity  In  peti- 
tioner's plant  attending  it.  we  assume  that 
all  were  unaware  of  the  activities  of  its  super- 
visory staff  complained  of,  and  did  nothing  to 
encourage  them  before  the  complaint  of  their 
activities  made  by  a  representative  of  the 
union  about  May  1.  At  that  time  the  cam- 
paign for  memt)ershlp  In  the  rival  unions  was 
at  its  height  and  resufled.  as  announced  some 
3  or  4  weeks  later.  In  a  majority  of  petitioner's 
employees  signing  as  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

It  Is  conceded  that  petitioner's  superin- 
tendent and  foremen  have  authority  to  rec- 
ommend the  employment  and  discharge  of 
workmen.  It  is  In  evidence  that  they  can 
recommend  wage  Increases  and  that  the 
group  leaders  also  Issued  orders  directing 
and  controlling  the  employees  and  their  work, 
with  authority  to  recommend  their  discharge. 
There  is  evidence  supporting  the  Board's 
conclusion  that  the  employees  regarded  the 
foremen  and  the  group  leaders  tis  represervta- 
tlves  of  the  petitioner  and  that'a  number  of 
employees  signed  as  members  of  the  associa- 
tion only  because  of  the  fear  of  loss  of  their 
Jobs  or  of  discrimination  by  the  employer 
Induced  by  the  activities  of  the  foremen  and 
group  leaders. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  the  Board  could 
have  found  these  activities  to  be  unfair  labor 
practices  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  if 
countenanced  by  petitioner,  and  we  think 
that  to  the  extent  that  petitioner  may  seek 
or  be  in  a  position  to  secure  any  advantage 
from  these  practices  they  are  not  any  the 
less  within  the  condemnation  of  the  act 
because  petitioner  did  not  authorize  or  direct 
them.  In  a  like  situation  we  have  recently 
held  that  the  employer,  whose  supervising 
employees  had.  without  his  authority,  so  far 
as  appeared,  so  participated  in  the  organiza- 
tion activities  of  his  employees  as  to  preju- 
dice their  rights  of  self-organization,  could 
not  resist  the  Board's  order  appropriately 
designed  to  preclude  him  from  gaining  any 
advantage  through  recognizing  or  bargaln- 
'  Ing  with  a  labor  organization  resulting  from 
such  activities.  International  Association  of 
Machinists  v.  National  Labor  Relations  Beard. 
No.  16,  decided  NoTember  12.  1940.    See  Na- 


tional Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Link-Belt  Co., 
Nos.  235,  236.  decided  this  day. 

The  question  is  not  one  of  legal  liability  of 
the  employer  In  damages  or  for  penalties  on 
principles  of  agency  or  respondent  superior, 
but  only  whether  the  act  condemns  such 
activities  as  unfair  labor  practices  so  far  as 
the  employer  may  gain  from  them  any  ad- 
vantage m  the  bargaining  process  of  a  kind 
which  the  act  proscribes.  To  that  extent  we 
hold  that  the  employer  Is  within  the  reach 
of  the  Board's  order  to  prevent  any  repeti- 
tion of  such  activities  and  to  remove  the 
consequences  of  them  upon  the  employees' 
right  of  self-organization,  quite  as  much  as 
If  he  had  directed  them. 

This  is  the  more  so  here  where  petitioner, 
when  advised  of  the  participation  of  his 
supervising  employees  in  the  organization 
campaign,  took  no  step,  so  far  as  appears,  to 
notify  the  employees  that  these  activities 
were  unauthorized,  or  to  correct  the  impres- 
sion of  the  employees  that  support  of  the 
union  was  not  favored  by  petitioner  and 
would  result  in  reprisals.  From  that  time 
on  the  Board  could  have  found  that  petitioner 
was  as  responsible  for  the  effect  of  the  activi- 
ties of  Its  foremen  and  group  leaders  upon 
the  organization  of  the  association  as  if  it 
had  directed  them  In  advance.  The  Board 
could  have  concluded  that  this  effect  was 
substantial,  for  it  was  In  the  succeeding  3 
weeks  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  ma- 
jority of  petitioner's  employees  who  Joined 
the  association  signed  their  petitions  for 
membership.  We  think  there  was  adequate 
basis  for  the  Board's  order  prohibiting  peti- 
tioner, its  officers  and  agents,  from  interfer- 
ing with  the  exercise  of  its  employees'  rights 
of  self-organization  or  with  the  administra-, 
tion  of  the  association  or  contributing  to  its 
support. 

The  order  disestablishing  the  association: 
What  we  have  said  of  the  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices found  by  the  Board,  when  considered 
with  Its  unchallenged  findings  as  to  the  rela- 
tions of  petitioner  to  the  two  unions,  affords 
the  answer  to  petitioner's  contention  that  the 
Board  was  without  authority  to  compel  dis- 
estal;llshment  of  the  association.  Disestab- 
lishment is  a  remedial  measure  tmder  section 
10  (c)  to  be  employed  by  the  Board  in  its 
discretion  to  remove  the  obstacle  to  the  em- 
ployees' right  of  self-organization,  resulting 
from  the  continued  or  renewed  recognition 
of  a  union  whose  organization  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  unfair  labor  practices.  Whether 
this  recognition  is  such  an  obstacle  is  an 
inference  of  fact  to  be  drawn  by  the  Board 
from  all  the  circumstances  attending  those 
practices.  National  Labor  Relations  Board  v. 
Pennsylvania  Greyhound  L{nes  (303  U.  S. 
261) ;  National  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  (308 
U.  S.  241.  250). 

Petitioner  argues  that  as  it  has  now  recog- 
nized the  union  and  bargains  with  It.  it 
should  be  equally  free  to  recognize  the  asso- 
ciation Instead  of  the  union  whenever  the 
former  represents  a  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees. But  In  weighing  this  contention  the 
Beard  could  consider,  as  it  did.  that  petitioner 
had  failed  to  notify  its  employees  that  it 
repudiated  the  pariicipation  of  its  super- 
vising employees  in  the  organization  of  the 
association  and  so  has  not  removed  the  belief 
of  the  employees  that  petitioner  favored  and 
would  continue  to  favor  the  association  and 
the  employees  Joining  It  over  others;  that  it 
had  not  menticned  the  name  of  the  union  In 
its  bulletins  annpuncing  the  terms  of  its 
agreement  with  tne  union,  and  although  It 
had  reached  an  agreement  with  the  union 
had  persistently  refused  to  sign  any  written 
contract  with  It. 

From  this  and  other  circumstances  dis- 
closed by  the  evidence,  the  Board  inferred, 
as  It  might,  that  the  Influence  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  petitioner's  employees  in  the 
organization  of  the  association  had  not  been 
removed  and  that  there  was  danger  that  peti- 


tloner  would  seek  to  take  advantage  of  such 
continuing  Influence  to  renew  its  recognition 
of  the  association  and  control  Its  action. 
This  we  think  afforded  adequate  basis  for  the 
Board's  order  {National  Labor  Relations 
Board  v.  Pennsylvania  Greyhound  Lines, 
supra;  National  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Falk 
Corporation.  308  U.  S.  453.  461,  462);  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Link-Belt  Co..  supra. 
Nothing  In  the  order  precludes  members  of 
the  association  from  establishing  an  organi- 
zation Independently  of  participation  by  peti- 
tioner and  its  officers  and  agents,  and  from 
securing  recognition  through  certification  of 
the  Board  or  an  election  as  provided  by 
section  9  (e)  of  the  act. 

The  employer's  refusal  to  sign  a  written 
agreement :  It  is  conceded  that  although  peti- 
tioner has  reached  an  agreement  with  the 
union  concerning  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions  of  the  employees.  It  has  never- 
theless refused  to  sign  any  contract  embody- 
ing the  term^  of  tl^e  agreement.  The  Board 
supports  its  order Xirectlng  petitioner,  on 
request  of  the  union\to  sign  a  written  con- 
tract embodying  the  terms  agreed  upon  on 
the  ground,  among  others,  that  a  refusal  to 
sign  Is  a  refusal  to  bargain  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  act. 

In  support  of  this  contention  it  points  to 
the  history  of  the  collective  bargaining  proc- 
ess showing  that  its  object  has  long  been  an 
agreement  between  employer  and  employees 
as  to  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions 
evidenced  by  a  sighed  contract  or  statement 
In  writing,  which  serves  both  as  recognition 
of  the  union  with  which  the  agreement  is 
reached  and  as  a  permanent  memorial  of  its 
terms.i  This  experience  has  shown  that  re- 
fusal to  sign  a  written  contract  has  been  a 
not  infrequent  means  of  frustrating  the  bar- 
gaining process  through  the  refusal  to  recog- 
nize the  labor  organization  as  a  party  to  it 
and  the  refusal  to  provide  an  authentic  rec- 
ord of  its  terms  which  could  be  exhibited  to 
employees,  as  evidence  of  the  good  faith  of 
the  employer.  Such  refusals  have  proved 
fruitful  sources  of  dissatisfaction  and  disa- 
greement.' Contrasted  with  the  unilateral 
statement  by  the  employer  of  his  labor  pol- 
icy, the  signed  agreement  has  been  regarded 
as  the  effective  Instrument  of  stabilizing  labor 
relations  and  preventing,  through  collective 
bargaining,  strikes  and  industrial  strife.' 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  it  had  been  the  settled  prac- 
tice of  the  administrative  agencies  dealing 
with  labor  relations  to  treat  the  signing  of  a 
written  contract  embodying  a  wage  and  hour 


'  Lewis  L.  Lorwln,  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  p.  309;  Commons  i.nd  Associates, 
History  of  Labor  tn  the  United  States,  vol.  II, 
pp.  179-181,  423-424,  480;  Perlman  and  Taft, 
History  of  Labor  in  the  United  States,  1896- 
1932,  vol.  rv,  pp.  9-10:  Paul  Mooney,  Collec- 
tive Bargaining,  pp.  13-14:  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund,  Inc.,  Labor  and  the  Government, 
p   339. 

Concerning  the  growth  and  extent  of  signed 
trade  agreements,  see  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  Division  of  Economic  Research 
Bull.  No.  4,  Written  Trade  Agreements  In 
Collective  Bargaining,  pp.  213-236.  49-209; 
U.  S.  Dspartment  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Five  Vears  of  Collective  Bargaining, 
pp.  5-7;  Saposs  and  Gamm.  Rapid  Increase  in 
Contracts,  4  Labor  Relations  Reporter  No.  15, 
p.  6. 

*  Sumner  H.  Slichter,  Annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  (March  1935),  pp.  110-120;  R. 
R.  R.  Brooks,  When  Labor  Organizes,  p.  224. 
Cf.  Matter  of  Inland  Steel  Co..  9  N.  L.  R.  B. 
783,  796-797. 

'  Carroll  R.  Daugherty,  Labor  Problems  In 
American  Industry  (revised  ed.  1938),  pp.  936- 
937;  Mitchell.  Organized  Labor,  p.  347;  George 
G.  Groat,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Organized  Labor  in  Am3rlca  (2d  ed.  1926). 
pp.  337-339,  341,  345.  346:  First  Annual  Re- 
port, National  Mediation  Board,  pp.  1-2. 


agreement  as  the  final  s.ep  In  the  bargaining 
process.*  Congress,  in  enacting  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  had  before  It  the  record 
of  this  experience,  House  Report  No.  1147, 
Seventy-first  Congress,  lirsf  session,  page  5. 
and  see  also  pages  3,  7,  15ri8,  20-22,  24;  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  573.  Sevency-fourth  Congress, 
first  session,  pages  2,  8.  9,  13.  15.  17.  The 
House  committee  recommended  the  legisla- 
tion as  "an  amplification  and  claj^catlon  of 
the  principles  enacted  Into  law  by  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  and  by  fectionv7  (a)  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act";  House 
Report  1147.  supra,  page  3.  and  stated,  page 
7,  that  sections  7  and  8  of  the  act  guarantee- 
ing collective  bargaining  to  employees  was  a 
reenactment  of  the  like  provision  of  section 
7  (a)  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act.  See  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  v.  Labor 
Board  (305  U.  S.  197,  2i!6);  Labor  Board  v. 
Sands  Mfg.  Co.  (306  U.  S.  332,  342) . 

We  ■  think  that  Congrt'^ss,  in  thus  Incor- 
porating in  the  new  legislation  the  collective 
bargaining  requirement  of  the  earlier  stat- 
utes Included  as  a  part  of  It,  the  signed  agree- 
ment long  recognized  under  the  earlier  acts 
as  the  final  step  in  the  bargaining  process. 
It  is  true  that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  while  requiring  the  employer  to  bargain 
collectively,  does  not  compel  him  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement.  ^But  it  does  not  follow, 
as  petitioner  argues,  that,  having  reached  an 
agreement,  he  can  refuse  to  sign  it,  because 
he  has  never  agreed  to  sign  one.  He  may  never 
have  agreed  to  bargain  but  the  statute  re- 
quires him  to  do  so.  To  that  extent  his  free- 
dom is  restricted  In  order  to  secure  the  legis- 
lative objective  of  collective  bargaining  as  the 
means  of  curtailing  labor  disputes  affecting 
Interstate  commerce.  Tlie  freedom  of  the 
employer  to  refuse  to  make  an  agreement 
relates  to  its  terms  in  matters  of  substance 
and  not,  once  it  is  reached,  to  Its  expression 
In  a  signed  contract,  the  absence  of  which, 
as  experience  has  shown,  tends  to  frustrate 
the  end  sought  by  the  requirement  for  col- 
lective bargaining.  A  businessman  who  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  another  for  an 
agreement  having  numerotis  provisions,  with 
the  reservation  that  he  would  not  reduce  It 
to  writing  or  sign  It,  could  hardly  be  thought 
to  have  bargained  In  good  faith.  This  is  even 
more  so  in  the  case  of  an  employer  who,  by 
his  refusal  to  honor,  with  ^Is  signature,  the 
agreement  which  he  has  made  with  a  labor 
organization,  discredits  the  organization.  Im- 
pairs the  bargaining  process  and  tends  to 
frustrate  the  aim  of  the  statute  to  secure  In- 
dustrial peace  through  collective  bargaining. 

Petitioner's  refusal  to  sign  was  a  refusal 
to  bargain  collectively  and  an  unfair  labor 


*The  National  Mediation  Board  adminis- 
tering the  Railway  Labor  Act  of  1926,  as 
amended  In  1934,  44  Stat.  577,  48  Stat.  926, 
1184.  interpreted  that  act  which  Imposed  a 
duty  "to  exert  every  reasonable  effort  to 
make  and  maintain  agreements  concerning 
rates  of  pay.  rules,  and  working  condi- 
tions •  •  •,"  to  require  signed  contracts. 
See  First  Annual  Report,  National  Mediation 
Board    (1935),  pp.   1-2.   36. 

The  National  Labor  Board,  created  to  ad- 
minister section  7  (aV  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Recovery  Act,  48  Stat.  195,  held  that  the 
duty  to  bargain  collectively  imposed  by  that 
section  included  an  obligation  to  embody 
agreed  terms  In  a  signed  trade  agreement. 
(See  Matter  of  Uarrimcn  Hosiery  Mills,  1 
N.  L.  B.  68;  Matter  of  Pierson  Mfg.  Co..  1 
N.  L.  B.  53;  Matter  of  National  Aniline  & 
Chemical  Co..  2  N.  L.  B.  38;  Matter  of  Con- 
necticut Coke  Co..  2  N.  L.  B.  88.  See,  also. 
Matter  of  Whittier  Milla  Co..  Textile  Labor 
Relations  Board.  Case  No,  34.)  Its  successor, 
the  first  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  did 
likewise.  (See  Matter  of  Honde  Engineering 
Co..  1  N.  L.  R.  B.  (old)  35;  Matter  of  Denver 
Towel  Supply  Co ,  2  N  L.  R.  B.  (old)  221; 
Matter  of  Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Co.,  2 
N.  L.  R.  B.  (old)  135.)     , 


practice  defined  by  section  8(5).  The  Board's 
order  requiring  petitioner  at  the  request  of 
the  vmion  to  sign  a  written  contract  em- 
bodying agreed  terms  is  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 10  (c).  This  is  the  conclusion  which 
has  been  reached  by  five  of  the  six  covirts 
of  appeals  which  have  passed  upon  the  ques- 
tion.' 

Affirmed. 
Mr.  Justice  McReynolds  took  no  part  in  the 

consideration  or  decision  of  this  case. 

{:h^m  the  New  York  Times  of  June  18,  1937] 

Senator  Wagneb  on  "Signing  Up" — Acthor 

OF  Labor  Relations  Act  Says  Retttsal  of 

Employers  To   Do   So  Mat  Violate  Law 

Through  "Bad  Faith" 

To  the  EorroR  of  the  New  York  Times  : 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  June  16  there 
was  printed  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  New 
York  Sun  on  November  2,  1935.  dealing  with 
the  question  of  whether  employers  were  re- 
quired by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
negotiate  and  sign  vwitten  agreements.  This 
letter  has  been  misinterpreted  in  some  places, 
and  in  view  of  the  current  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject matter,  I  desire  to  state  exactly  what  my 
position  has  always  been  and  still  is. 

When  the  Government  Is  confronted  by  in- 
dustrial strife  of  Nation-wide  Import  there 
are  three  main  alternatives  from  which  to 
select  a  course  of  action. 

As  a  first  alternative  the  Government  may 
ignore  the  situation  entirely  and  allow  the 
strife  to  continue,  despite  the  public  and  pri- 
vate losses  Involved.  Very  few  would  now  rec- 
ommend this  as  a  general  policy  to  be  em- 
bodied In  law,  although  in  some  cases  public 
Intervention  may  be  difficult  or  even  impos- 
sible. 

WANTS    VOLUNTART    AGREEMENTS 

As  a  second  alternative  the  Government 
may  swing  over  to  th§  other  extreme  by  Jump- 
ing Into  the  fray  and  forcing  the  parties  to 
come  to  definite  terms  and  enter  written 
agreements  embodying  them.  This  represents 
an  advanced  form  of  compulsory  arbitration. 
Ultimately  it  would  Impose  upon  the  Govern- 
ment Itself  the  responsibility  to  determine  all 
scales  of  wages  and  hours  and  all  standards 
of  working  conditions;  for  no  one  can  force 
an  agreement  without  prescribing  its  terms. 
This  would  substitute  an  authoritarian  state 
for  indtistrlal  democracy. 

I  have  always  opposed  this  second  alterna- 
tive. The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  re- 
jects It.  The  act  does  not  force  or  require 
parties  to  arrive  at  either  oral  or  written 
agreements,  for  agreements  presuppose  mu- 
tual consent  as  to  their  terms,  and  this  mu- 
tual consent  should  be  Toltuitary  on  the  part 
of  the  employer  and  the  worker.  Collective 
bargaining  is  a  peaceful  method  of  striving 
for  this  voluntary  mutual  consent,  and  It  is 
only  collective  bargaining  that  the  act  pre- 
scribes. 

The  third  alternative  open  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  selected  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  takes  a  middle  course  between 
these  two  equally  obnoxious  extremes.  It 
neither  Ignores  the  strife,  nor  forces  the 
parties  Into  an  agreement  which  not  they  but 
only  the  Government  thinks  embodies  just 


*  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.  v.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  114  F.  (2d)  930  (C.  C. 
A.  Ist);  Art  Metals  Construction  Co.  v.  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  110  F.  (2d)  148 
(C.  C.  A.  2d);  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
V.  Highland  Park  Mfg.  Co.,  110  F.  (2d*  632 
(C.  C.  A.  4th) ;  Wilion  <fe  Co..  Inc..  v.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  decided  December  2. 
1940  (C.  C.  A.  8th);  Continental  Oil  Co.  v. 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  113  P.  (2d) 
473  (C.  C.  A.  10th).  Contra,  Inland  Steel 
Co.  V.  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  100  P. 
(2d)  9  {C.  C.  A.  7th)  ^  FortMayne  Corrugated 
Paper  Co.  v.  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
111  P.  (2d)  869  (C.  C.  A.  7th). 


terms.  The  act  merely  embodies  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  bargalnlnjg.  It  gives  legal 
sanction  to  the  right  to  deal  collectively 
through  chosen  representatives,  and  It  re- 
quires that  these  representatives  meet  to- 
gether In  good  faith  for  the  purpose  cf  try- 
ing through  their  own  efforts  to  reach  an 
agreement.  Experience  has  proved  conclu- 
sively that  when  the  parties  thus  meet  to- 
gether in  good,  faith— that  Is.  when  they 
bargain  coUectively— they  are  extremely  likely 
to  compose  their  differences  without  further 
Intervention  by  the  Government.  In  the 
public  Interest,  it  is  Jtist  that  the  Govern- 
ment require  them  to  make  this  effort. 

MUST  NOT  EVADE  LAW 

This  makes  it  clear  that  while  It  is  not  a 
violation  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
to  fall  to  reach  an  agreement.  It  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  act  to  refuse  to  try  in  good  faith 
to  reach  an  agreement  through  collective 
bargaining  instead  of  through  strife. 

Whether  the  refusal  of  the  employer  to 
enter  into  and  sign  a  written  contract  with 
his  workers'  representatives  -constitutes  a 
violation  of  the  act  therefore  depends  on  the 
facts  of  the  particular  case.  If  he  will  not 
sign  a  contract  because  no  mutually  eatis- 
factory  agreement  can  be  reached  as  to  its 
terms,  there  Is  no  violation.  But  If  he  an- 
nounces or  shows  that  he  will  not  tlgn  a 
written  contract  even  if  a  collective-bargain- 
ing agreement  should  be  reached,  then  he  is 
not  trying  in  good  faith  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment and  he  is  violating  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

Why  Is  this  true?  It  is  true  because  in  the 
case  of  a  large  industrial  dispute  an  oral 
agreement  Is  no  agreement.  The  complicated 
schedules  of  wages  and  hovuv  embraced  in  a 
modern  collective-bargaining  agreement  in- 
volve hundreds  or  even  thoiasands  of  words 
and  figures.  Such  an  agreement,  unless  re- 
duced to  writing,  is  a  mere  chimera.  In 
most  Instances  it  would  be  legally  unenforce- 
able; In  all  Instances  It  would  be  practically 
unobservable.  It  would  always  be  a  source  of 
constant  WTangling.  never  a  compact  of  peace. 

For  these  reasons  the  announcement  by  a 
huge  corporation  that  It  will  not  under  any 
circumstances  sign  a  written  contract  with 
a  tinlon  Is  an  act  of  bad  faith,  negating  Its 
pious  professions  of  willingness  to  observe  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  by  bargaining 
collectively.  In  my  opinion,  such  action  Is 
clear  violation  of  the  act  and  is  certain  to 
produce  the  most  virulent  manifestations  of 
economic  strife.  It  Is  morally  and  legally 
Indefensible. 

NO   CONFLICT  IN   HUCHXS'    DICTUM 

I  do  not  think  that  a  single  word  of  Chief 
Justice  Htighes  In  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  cases  confiicts  with  what  I  have 
said.  The  Chief  Justice  made  the  same  point 
which  I  have  stressed — namely,  that  the  act 
comijelled  reasonable  efforts  to  come  to  terms 
through  collective  bargaining,  but  could  not 
compel  success  in  these  efforts;  that  in  the 
absence  of  success  it  could  not  compel  either 
oral  or  written  contracts.  But  nowhere  did 
the  Chief  Justice  even  Intimate  that  an  em- 
ployer could  make  this  success  impossible  by 
refusing  to  give  any  agreement  the  substance 
and  enforceability  which  come  from  embody- 
ing it  in  writing.  Such  an  interpretation 
would  be  a  flagrant  distortion  of  the  act 
and  defeat  Its  essential  meaning  and  pur- 
pose. 

The  question  of  whether  the  refusal  to 
sign  a  written  agreement  under  specific  cir- 
cumstances violates  the  act  being  one  of  fact, 
I  do  not  desire  at  this  moment  to  express 
myself  upon  the  merits  In  any  particular 
pending  controversy. 

There  is  one  final  consideration.  Antl* 
union  employers  have  long  refused  to  enter 
Into  written  contracts  with  unions  as  a 
token  of  their  adamant  determination  not 
to  accord  to  the  properly  selected  representa- 
tives of  their  workers  the  same  dignity  axMl 
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standing  which  they  accord  to^o^hers  with 
Whom  U.ey  do  business.  They  have  tried  to 
smash  unions  by  this  Insulting  and  demor- 
alizing policy  of  partial  nonrecognltion  In- 
tofar^as  the  refusal  to  enter  a  contractual 
relationship  with  a  union  reflects  this  atti- 
tude—and  it  too  frequently  dees— it  is  ol 
course,  a  denial  of  collective  bargaining 
?gh^  a  violation  of  \he  Natlona  Labor 
kflatlons  Act.  and  a  wholly  antisocial  Indus- 
Sal  policy.  This  practice  must  be  crushed 
before  we  can  have  industrial  peace. 

ROBEKT  F.  WaCNIB. 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C. 
JUN«   16,   1937. 
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iBToWcmcnt  of  United  SUU«  in  War 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MOtrtAn* 
W  THE  SEKATE  Of  TM«  UWTfD  tTATEB 

Wednetday.  January  8, 1941 

EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  COLORADO 
■  BPRWGS  oAzrm 


Mr  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  editorial  from  the  Colo- 
rado springs  Gazette  dated  December 
31  1940.  entitled  "To  Arms!  To  Arms!. 
and  ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  oI 

December  31.  19401 

TO  arms!    to  armsI 

Mr  Roosevelt  took  over  the  country's  radio 

networks   on  Sunday  night  to  engage   In  a 

flerv    bit   of   warmongering   that    makes   h.s 

election  pledge  of  a  scant  2  ^o^^^^^^°Pl\l 

Bham  and  pretense.    To  thoughtful  people  his 

promise  to  keep  out  of  war  was  never  any- 

toing  more,  for  it  daily  was  belied  by  warlike 

■cts      Now  he  is  under  no  restraint  and  he 

seeks  to  harangue  the  Nation  into  a  course 

that  means  for  it.  inevitably,  a  blood  bath. 

It  is  the  same  emotionalism  run  wUd;  the 
same  effort  to  whip  the  country  into  a  state 
of  war  hysteria;  the  same  reprehensible  at- 
tempt to  instill  fear  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  that  their  lives  are  in^mlnent  danger. 
With  that  show  of  contempt  which  only 
he  can  command.  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  he  had 
been  begged  "not  to  tell  again  of  the  ease 
with  which  our  American  cities  could  be 
bombed."  Fie  on  such  namby-pamby  stuff! 
-Even  today."  said'  the  President,  "we  have 
planes  which  could  fly  from  the  British  Isles 
to  New  England  and  back  without  refueling, 
and  the  range  of  the  modem  bomber  is  ever 
being  increased." 

Never  has  America  "been  in  such  danger  as 
now." 

To  arms!  To  arms!  The  Nazis  are  coming. 
They  have  declared  It  their  purpose  to 
conquer  the  world,  to  domi#iate  all  life  and 
all  thought,  to  enslave  all  peoples.  America 
la  about  to  be  put  at  the  point  of  a  gun. 
We  must  make  our  defense,  with  every  man, 
every  ship,  every  plane,  every  gun  we  can 
hastily  gnther  together.  To  talk  of  a  nor- 
mal life  is  inane.  Merely  to  suggest  peace 
Is  worse  than  Ueason.  The  Hun  is  coming! 
Rvin  for  your  life!    And  so  on  to  the  end. 

It  was  admittedly  not  a  "fireside  chat." 
Mr.  Roosevelt  took  over  the  Nation's  radio 
facilities  as  President  to  use  them  as  an 
Individual  for  the  purpose  of  war  propa- 
ganda. 


He  could  have  made  a  report  on  the  state 
of  the  Nation's  defenses,  but  he  did  not  He 
could  have  spoken  need  in  terms  of  military 
fact  but  his  few  incidental  references  to 
military  matters  showed  an  abysmal  Igno- 
rance of  the  subject,  as  in  the  case  of 
American  vulnerability  to  air  warfare.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  America  is  not  vulernable 
to  any  kind  of  warfare  that  any  nation  or 
any  group  of  nations  presently  are  capable 
of  waging  against  us. 

Mr  Roosevelt  passed  all  opportunity,  for 
factual  discussion  blandly  to  assert  that 
Nazi  Germany's  threat  to  conquer  the  world 
must  be  met  by  American  force.  stlU  con- 
venlently^-tept  under  the  cover  of  aid  to 
Britain. 

The  profession  Is  of  peace  but  the  pur- 
pose, breathed  In  every  sentence,  is  to  make 
war  upon  totalitarian  Germany.  So  great 
Is  Mr  Roo«eveif»  passion  in  this  that  at 
the  very  outset  be  ruled  out  arbitrarily  any 
MiggMtkm  of  pt«5«  before  victory;  that  kind 
of   pe«c«  «iM«d   n«got»ated   and   wt»tch   b« 

ttrsmce  thing  that  on«  who  •oj^^^^^^l 
^ocUim.  dtrotlon  to  pe«r«  •*»fJ»iU"'» 
tbumbt  <»own  on  •nj  euffwllon  of  pe«c«. 

Some  Our  P«»««  ''^W  *»*^*  ^  **•  negotiated. 
It  cannot  sgAln  be  imposed,  «•  it  wm  .t  Ver- 
■aiUee,  and  be  anything  more  tban  an  armed 
truce.  When  peace  la  negctjatcd,  if  It  is  to 
last  out  the  generation,  It  must  be  on  a 
basia  of  Justice;  and  despite  Mr.  Roosevelt  s 
concern  for  our  children  and  our  children  s 
children,  we  will  do  a  good  Job  if  we  order 
this  day's  affairs.  Certainly  we  cannot  bind 
future  generations. 

T>eace,  to  be  reasonably  lasting,  must  put 
Europe  on  a  llve-and-let-llve  basis,  the  hated 
Nazis  as  well  as  the  pitied  French  and  the 
admired  English.  It  will  bring  many  ad- 
justments, internal  as  well  as  external.  For 
that  matter,  the  only  peace  aim  so  far  stated 
in  Britain  Is  far-reaching  social  and  eco- 
nomic change  in  that  "last  outpost  of 
democracy"  which  will  take  the  ruling 
classes  off  the  backs  of  the  masses.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  thing  wUl  have  to  be 
accomplished  In  Germany,  but  that  Is  Ger- 
many's problem. 

The  terms  of  peace  must  simply  assure 
each  European  nation — and,  for  all  the 
rhetoric.  It  is  Europe's  war— what  is  right - 
fvUly  its  own,  to  have  and  use  under  condi- 
tions which  enable  peoples  to  work  and 
enjoy  the  profits  of  their  labor.  Whether 
such  a  peace  may  now  be  obtained,  nobody 
knows.  Circumstances  make  it  doubtful. 
But  what  prompts  fiat  rejection  of  any  pro- 
posal to  seek  it  other  than  murderous  desire 
to  annihilate  Germany?  While  Germans 
are  being  mowed  down,  so  are  Britons,  and 
so  will  Americans  be  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  per- 
mitted to  follow  his  determined  course  to 
make  this  Nation  an  "arsenal"  from  which  to 
defend  democracy  throughout  the  world. 

The  whole  talk  comes  down  to  that. 
America  on  a  war  basis — war  psychology,  war 
production,  war  preparation,  then  war. 
The  campaign  Is  on  with  renewed  vigor. 
Th«  President  again  conjures  up  threats  to 
stir  fear  In  the  people.  Pressure  Is  put  on 
Congress.  Pretended  defense  need  cancels 
out  normal  business  activity.  All-out  aid 
to  Britain,  then  the  inevitable  incident 
which  will  Inflame  passion,  th^n  war. 

You  cannot  think  war  and  talk  war  and 
act  war  and  still  avoid  war. 

You  cannot  find  America's  defense  in 
Britain  and  not  make  it  there. 

You  cannot  put  aid  to  Britain  above  Amer- 
ican security  and  avoid  disaster. 

You  cannot  put  any  cause  above  the 
American  cause  and  still  loyally  serve  that 
American  cause,  and  so  far  as  w^  recall  this 
is  the  first  time  a  government  has  attempted 
to  do  so.  Later  to  call  it  a  case  of  mistaken 
Judgment  or  misguided  zeal  will  not  lighten 
the  disaster.  • 


Defense  Policies     • 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  January  8.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MONTGOMERY 
(ALA.)  ADVERTISER 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  < 
dpsk  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  on  Decem- 
ber 27.  entitled  "Jubilant  Stupidity."  The 
editorial  was  written  by  Richard  F.  Hud- 
ion,  Jr.,  In  response  to  a  statement  made 
by  H,  W.  PrentU.  Jr.,  prefWent  of  the 
National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Manufacturerf, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,    /  ^^     ^^^    .  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertlaer  of 
December  27.  1940] 

JUBILANT    STUPIDrrr 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
has  now  been  committed,  by  its  president, 
to  a  modified  appeasement  policy.  The 
methods  being  taken  by  the  association  to 
have  Its  Ideas  adopted  by  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  are  a  blend  of  subtle  shrewdnesa 
and  the  regular  old  rough  and  tumble  out 
in  the  open.  The  United  States  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  latter  tactics.  They  are 
part  ana  parcel  of  a  working  democracy. 
But  the  members  of  the  association  can 
use  the  Influence  of  their  position  in  subtle 
ways  protected  from  the  sort  of  public 
scrutiny  which  is  fastened  upon  straight  tol- 
itics.  Some  of  the  members  are  capab*  of 
doing  Just  that  with  perfect  equanimity.' 

The  statement  by  H.  W.  Prentis,  Jr..  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  that  Industry  was 
unaware  of  the  terrible  urgency  of  de- 
fense needs  until  Defense  Commissioner  Wil- 
liam S.  Knudsen  said  so  amounts  to  Jubilant 
stupidity.  ^Mi.  Prentis  is  nobody's  village 
idiot  and  what  is  more.  It  has  been  frequent- 
ly demonstrated  that  he  is  literate.  But  why 
d"id  he  strike  the  pose?  Why  did  he  ask 
people  to  believe  that  he  has  not  seen  a  dally 
newspaper  since  September  1939? 

Th&  reason  Is  simple.    Mr.  Prentis,  In  com- 
pany with  Tom  Glrdler.  Ernie  Weir,  and  the 
other  red-hot  rugged  individualists  who  run 
the  association,   are   banded  together  Indls- 
solubly  In  a  common  cause — ruin  Roosevelt. 
That  is  the  mainspring  of  their  existence,  and 
It  looks  as  If  they  would  be  content  to  see 
the  United  States  crumbled  like  France   If 
the  crumbling  process  Included  the  Roose- 
velt administration  and  all  Its  social  gains. 
By  publicly  claiming  that  he  was  an  Igno- 
ramus, Mr.  Prentis  hoped  to  Indict  the  New 
Deal  for  defense  bungling,  knowing  full  well 
that   the   public   Is  so  wholeheartedly   con- 
cerned with  adequate  defense  work  that  any 
agency  which  appears  to  be  lagging,  up  to 
and  Including  the  Roosevelt  administration, 
wUl  get  short  shrift  at  the  polls.    And  even 
though  it  will  be  1944  before  another  crack 
can  be  taken  at  the  Presidency,  every  year 
there   is   an   opportunity   for   the   people   to 
work  on  congressional  membership.    To  the 
end  that  the  administration  be  discredited. 
Mr.  Prentis  Is  only  too  happy  to  sacrifice  his 
own  dignity. 

Mr.  Prentis'  statement  was  but  a  public 
manifestation  of  a  sentiment  that  can  work 
with  disastrous  effectiveness  in  private. 
Without   accusing  anyone   in   particular,  U 


must  be  pointed  out  that  industrial  manage- 
ment can  fall  down  on  defense  production 
without  anyone  being  able  to  put  his  finger 
on  the  actvial  break-down.  Then  by  a  proc- 
ess of  buck  passing  industry  might  persuade 
the  public  to  think  that  the  break-down  was 
at  the  source,  the  New  Deal  administration. 
The  fact  that  the  United  States  might  be 
gravely  injured  during  such  snide  political 
Jockeying  on  the  part  of  industry  hardly 
occurs  to  the  red-hot  Roosevelt  haters. 

The  new  foiir-man  Defense  Coordination 
Board  will  be  a  powerful  deterrent  to  such 
actions  on  the  part  ol  segments  of  industrial 
management.  However,  if  the  public  is  un- 
aware of  the  nature  of  such  a  campaign 
until  it  is  forced  into  the  open,  there  is  rea- 
son to  fear  that  the  blame  might  be  hung 
upon  Roosevelt  instead  of  where  it  properly 
belongs.  In  case  that  happened,  the  United 
eutea  might  find  iteclf  hog  tied  In  the  midst 
ot  the  gravest  crlsle  in  American  history, 
with  a  recalcitrant  C^ngreaa  making  a  mock- 
ery of  all  eflurta  of  the  adminiatratlon  to 
meet  emergency  probema. 


TIm  Nalbnal  Youth  Admioislrtlion  aiia 
Critholit  EilttcatioD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CAJ.irOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8, 1941 


SPEECH   OP  RT.   REV.   MSGR.   THOMAS  J. 
q-DWYER 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  real  honor  to  me  to  be  able 
to  include  with  my  remarks  the  following 
speech  delivered  at  Fresno,  Calif.,  by 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Thomas  J.  O'Dwyer, 
general  director  of  charities,  archdiocese 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing figures  in  southern  California. 

In  the  past  8  years  a  great  deal  of  sound 
social  legislation  has  been  enacted  by  the 
National  Government.  Some  social  legisla- 
tion has  been  enacted  that  obviously  Is  ex- 
perimental. Some  has  been  of  an  emergency 
nature.  Much  may  not  endure.  Much  may 
not  be  adequate  to  meet  hxmian  needs  of  a 
type  and  scope  not  envisioned  at  present. 
The  creation  of  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration and  Its  powers,  like  much  other  of  this 
social  legislation,  has  grown  out  of  a  na- 
tional emergency.  It  Is  an  experiment.  It 
was  necessitated  by  the  conditions  of  a  mal- 
adjusted society. 

But  It  does  represent,  from  the  standpoint 
of  Catholic  social  philosophy,  a  sound  attitude 
on  the  part  of  government.  It  represents 
Government  guiding,  aiding,  and  to  a  degree 
regulating  the  lives  of  young  persons  In  school 
so  as  to  fit  them  for  constructive  pursuits  in 
later  life.  It  is  Government  providing  a  voca- 
tional guidance  in  a  changing  world  of  new 
fields  of  commercial  enterprise  involving  new 
techniques.  It  is  Goverimient  taking  a  step 
toward  providing  the  equality  of  oppxjrtunity 
which  is  the  ultimate  dream  of  a  democratic 
society. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  equal- 
ity of  opportunity,  but  a  great  deal,  for  all  its 
earnestness,  has  been  a  romantic  distortion 
of  conditions  of  life  as  they  actually  existed. 
There  has  been  no  real  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. That  which  individualists  have  de- 
scribed as  inherent  in  an  individualistic 
society  has  been  an  illusion.  The  notion  that 
every  child  was  eligible  to  an  education  was  a 


pretty  fancy.  The  fact  that  most  children 
had  to  go  to  work  after  completing  an  ele- 
mentary schooling  pretty  much  rendered  this 
eligibility   inoperative. 

True,  there  were  exceptional  children  from 
poor  families  who  worked  thtir  way  through 
college  and  made  great  commercial  successes 
of  their  lives.  They  did  compete  successfully 
against  the  children  of  families  of  higher  in- 
come. They  did  overcome  the  handicap  of 
involuntary  poverty. 

But  surely  the  race  was  not  an  equal  one. 
The  contestants  did  not  get  an  even  start. 
There  was  a  handicap.  There  was  not.  there- 
fore, equality  of  opportunity. 

The  National  Youth  Administration,  in 
making  It  possible  for  needy  youngsters  to 
earn  their  way  through  school,  and.  above  all. 
in  making  It  possible  for  them  to  earn  their 
way  through  being  paid  for  learning  a  trade 
or  profession.  ha«  provided  the  equalizer  by 
which  the  poor  youngster  may  move  mto 
field*  heretofore  limited  to  tbe  children  of 
parenta  of  biith.  or  at  lea«t  moderate,  income. 
Thin  t»  equality  of  opportunity. 

And  bere  la  the  Ooremment  f unctUmlnff,  aa 
Catbollc  sofflal  pbtlosopbera  aruS  soctologutta 
from  0t,  Thomas  Aqulnaa  on,  bave  main- 
tained  a  government  «bot}td  function.  In 
•bort,  tbe  Oovemment  abould  exiat  for  tbe 
individual,  for  every  individual,  with  exer- 
tional eolicltude  for  tbe  needy.  It  should  lift 
up  thoee  needing  to  be  lifted  up.  It  abould 
not  permit  tbe  few  to  overreach  themaelvec  at 
the  expense  of  tbe  many.  It  should  take 
steps  against  the  unjust  steward.  But  it 
should  not  hold  that  all  these  individuals 
exist  for  the  state,  for  that  always  means  that 
they  are  held  to  exist  for  the  canying  out  of 
the  particular  commercial  and  financial  alms 
of  the  current  heads  of  the  state. 

But  if  the  state,  and  any  arm  of  the  state, 
exists  for  the  individual,  as  the  N.  Y.  A.  ex- 
ists for  the  needs  of  Individual  children  of 
underprivileged  families,  the  state  is  perceiv- 
ing the  dignity  of  each  young  Individual,  the 
legitimate  hungers  and  aspirations  of  each, 
the  need  of  each  for  hope,  for  a  chance  to 
earn  a  living  in  this  world  of  new  fields  and 
new  techniques.  Thus  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  In  launching  the  N.  Y.  A., 
is  on  the  side  of  classical  Catholic  social 
philosophy. 

But  it  is  at  one  with  our  philosophy  in  an- 
other direction  also.  We  do  not  believe  in 
child  labor  in  industry.  But  we  do  believe 
that  everyone  must  work  for  what  he  or  she 
gets.  We  do  not  believe  in  soniethlng  for 
nothing.  We  believe  in  teaching  recpcnsi- 
blllty  to  youth.  The  N.  Y.  A.  in  making 
each  youngster  work  for  what  he  gets  Is  on 
our  side.  We  do  not  believe  in  raising  up  a 
generation  of  chisellers.  We  do  believe  in 
divine  law,  that  a  human  creature  reaps  as 
he  sows,  that  he  if  strong  only  as  he  works 
for  what  he  gets.  We  believe  that  parents 
behave  as  if  they  hate  their  children  when 
they  give  them  all  the  money  they  want  with- 
out the  children  doing  anything  to  earn  it. 
We  believe  in  discipline,  in  responsibility. 

The  N.  Y.  A.  has  evidenced  its  sound  de- 
:  )cracy  in  extending  its  aid  to  children  in 
Catholic  and  other  religious  schools,  as  well 
as  children  In  public  schools.  It  is  not  pen- 
allalng  parents  for  sending  their  children  to 
schools  where  education  Is  Integrated  around 
specific  Christian  principles  and  specific 
Christian  training.  In  benefiting  the  in- 
dividual child  in  any  school,  the  N.  Y.  A.  in- 
directly benefits  that  school.  It  enables  a 
child  to  continue  to  attend  the  school  of  his 
or  her  parents'  choice,  thus  supporting  free- 
dom of  choice,  another  democratic  tenet.  It 
places  thus  the  ultimate  determination  of  a 
type  of  education  In  the  hands  of  parents, 
and  not  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  which  is 
also  in  keeping  with  Catholic  philosophy. 

In  generally  placing  projects  under  the 
supervision  of*  the  principal  of  a  high  school 
or  the  president  of  a  college,  along  with  the 
selection  of  the  children  for  the  project  per- 


sonnel, the  N.  Y.  A.  again  follows  a  practical. 
sensible,  democratic  procedure  of  local  au- 
tonomy as  against  remote  or  totalitarian 
control. 

In  determining  what  each  youngster's  in- 
terests and  ailaptabllitles  are.  to  the  extent 
of  even  transferring  him  or  her  from  one 
project  to  another.  If  a  first  appraisal  proves 
a  mistaken  one.  the  N.  Y.  A.  again  shows  its 
interest  in  the  individual.  It  is  definitely 
geared  to  a^'aken  and  develop  the  unique  po- 
tentialities of  each  Individual.  j 

Catholic  education,  which  is  madie  possible 
through  the  special  sacrifices  of  parents  who 
have  contributed  tbeir  nickels,  dimes,  and 
quarters  to  building  our  parish  schools  and 
maintaining  the  nuns  and  brothers  who  teach 
in  them,  is  primarily  Interested  in  the  Indi- 
vidual. 

It  U  the  heart  of  Catholic  teaching  that 
Christ  died  on  the  crws  for  each  indtrldval: 
that  salvation  Is  indlvldtial;  that  each  Indi- 
vidual must  fn-escrve  bis  Intefpity— 1,  e.,  aave 
bis  soul  by  acting  towatd  all  other  individ- 
uals In  a  maatMr  eonsomwt  witb  each  Indi- 
vidual bavint  been  fasbloncd  to  Ck>d's  Inuift 
and  llkenes*:  that  sutes  eslat  to  aid  aaeb 
and  ev«-ry  Individual,  and  not  tbe  reverse,  tor 
tbe  Ituimdual,  in  Immortal  soul,  wUl  endure 
wben  autea  are  no  more.  For  ttuat  rmaom. 
we,  as  Catholics,  are  grataful  to  the  N.  T  A. 
for  lu  exifetetice  attd  special  activity  In  behalf 
of  tbe  needy  Individual. 

We  believe  that  tbe  fine  aaslaunoe  tbe 
N.  Y.  A.  has  given  our  Catb<  lie  school  chU- 
dren  is  an  indication  that  church  and  state 
can  cooperate  for  the  benefit  of  ttoe  indi- 
vidual, that  he  or  she  may  be  at  once  a  good 
child  of  Cod  and  a  good  citizen  of  the  state. 


Federal  Employment  and  Assistance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  January  8.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  DES  MOINES  REGIS- 
TER 


Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cost  of  Government  has  been  going  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds  in  late  years  to  a  point 
where  it  appears  that  at  least  20  percent 
of  the  people  in  this  country  are  now 
wholly  or  partly  dependent  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Unless  this  process  Is 
reversed  or  at  least  slowed  down  we  will 
find  half  of  the  people  compelled  to  sup- 
port the  othsr  half. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
/  submit  the  following  special  article  from 
the  I>es  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  of 
December  1^,  1940.  by  Frank  R.  Kent: 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Register  of  December 
17.  1940) 

One  It*  EvEaiT  Five — That  Numbeb  Is  Sup- 

POBTED  BT  GOVEKNMKNT 

(By  Frank  R.  Kent) 

Washington,  D.  C. — Most  persons  will  agree 
that  the  more  the  American  people  know 
about  their  Government,  the  better  will  be 
the  Government — or,  at  any  rate,  should  be. 
The  real  trouble  with  the  country  is  that  so 
vast  a  proportion  of  Its  citizens  is  ignorant, 
indifferent,  or  misinformed  as  to  what  la 
going  on  in  Washington. 
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the  disaster. 


Without   accusing   anyone   in   particular,   w 
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Bther  they  do  not  know  the  facta  or  they 
do  not  care  Either  way  1»  unwhole«onie. 
An  informed,  interested,  and  comprehending 
electorate  U  the  be«  guaranty  for  the 
health  and  permanence  of  democratic  Inrtl- 

tutlone. 

fxonuL  mcacTOtx 

Hence  It  ought  to  be  considered  a  public 
■ervlce  rather  than  as  any  kind  of  propa- 
ganda to  dlaeemlnate  aa  widely  a»  poMlble 
accurate  and  uncolored  facte  about  the  Fed- 
eral ftructure. 
-^  It  U  with  the  Tlcw  of  preeentlng  a  true 
picture  of  the  National  Ooremment  that 
there  are  here  presented  figurea  taken  from 
official  sotircea,  and  recently  compiled  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  Sullivan,  author  of  that  extraor- 
dinary book.  The  E)ead  Hand  of  Bureaucracy. 

Theae  flgurea  show  in  detail  the  number  of 
people,  exclusive  of  the  armed  servicea,  who 
derived  either  part  or  all  of  their  income 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  between  Septem- 
ber and  November.  The  defense  work  has 
Increased  the  total  somewhat  in  the  past 
month.  IX  there  Is  a  better  way  of  giving  a 
true  picture  of  the  Federal  Government,  no 
one  has  suggested  it. 

ncTTSxs  crriD 

Here  are  the  figures: 
ClvU  rolls  (October)  :  «^  „,- 

Executive L  0^2, 018 

Legislative 5, 957 

*  2,441 
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Judicial. 


Total 1.090.416 


Relief  work  and  public  assistance: 

Old-age    assistance 

Aid  to  children 

Aid  to  blind — , 

General   relief .. 

Farm  sectirlty  grants -v— 

c.  c.  c 

N.  T.  A.  students 

N.  Y.  A.  nonstudents 

W.  P.   A 

P.  W.  A.   (Federal  construc- 
tion only) 


2.004.000 

849. 000 

72.000 

1.360.000 

45.000 

287,000 

334. 000 

238,000 

1,784.580 

395,000 


Total  cases. -     7,418.580 

Total  persons 16.052.000 

Pensions  and  contributory  benefits : 

Military    pensions 858.694 

Civil  service   pensions 50.  442 

Railroad  pensions 147,000 

General    unemployment    in- 
surance      1.121.800 

Railroad    vmemployment    In- 
surance    31, 100 


NATIONAL   VtXa. 

Who  can  say  that  there  Is  not  national 
peril  in  such  a  situation  or  that  presenting 
this  plcttu-e  la  not  a  service? 

If  the  four-fifths  of  the  people  not  getting 
Treaeury  check*,  but  who.  directly  or  indi- 
rectly through  taxes,  are  providing  the  bil- 
lion* that  annually  go  to  the  one-fifth,  do 
not  »oon  wake  up  to  the  enormity  of  what 
U  going  on  and  do  scmething  about  It,  the 
opportunity  may  p««*  forever. 

The  amrnuit  of  waste  in  such  a  gigantic 
outpour J4g  of?  money  to  so  huge  a  number  of 
people  <^not.  of  course,  be  accurately  eatl- 
mated.  But  few  wUl  doubt  that  It  1*  very 
great. 


Total 2.209.036 

A.  A.  A.  payee* -1 6.  756.  240 

H.  O.  L.  C.  loans 1,039.262 

F,  C.  A.  loans 637,897 

Total   cases - 19. 161.2C0 

Total  persons 27.794.620 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  No 
comment  seems  necessary.  They  constitute 
the  complete  governmental  pay  roll. 

KMPLOTEZS   DOXTBLXD 

The  actual  number  of  employees  on  salary 
has  more  than  doubled  since  1933.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  other  beneficiaries  has  come  Into 
being  within  the  last  7  years.  It  means  that 
about  one  cut  of  every  five  persons — men, 
women,  and  children — In  the  Nation  is  either 
wholly  or  partially  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment. And  this  does  not  Include  the  Army 
or  Navy. 

It  is  a  shocking  proportion,  and  its  growth 
has  been  phenomenal  and  unprecedented. 

The  most  alarming  featiire,  of  course.  Is 
the  unchecked  and  steady  Increase.  Now, 
with  the  defense  program  really  expanding, 
the  rate-'of  Increase  will  be  greater.  Every 
month  sees  higher  total.  By  this  time  next 
year  nearly  all  these  flgxires  will  be  low. 


Need  for  Preparedness 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  January  8.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  EDGAR  C.  BESST 


Mr.  MCGREGOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  article  written  by 
Mr.  Edgar  C.  Besst,  of  Coshocton,  Ohio: 
need  for  peeparedness 

Coshocton,  Ohio. 
EnrroR.  The  TaiBtTNE: 

The  real  definition  of  an  adequate  national 
defense  lies  In  the  comparison  of  our  arnjed 
forces  to  the  offensive  strength  of  other  na- 
tions. The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  believe  we  must  keep  step  with 
the  march  of  other  nations  toward  greater 
armaments  if  we  want  security. 

During  the  past  20  years  the  opium  of  neu- 
trality talk,  and  wishful  thinking  on  the 
subject  of  peace,  has  drugged  our  senses  to 
reality  on  the  subject  of  national  defense. 
We  have  been  criminally  negligent  of  our 
national -defense  needs,  and  our  military 
weakness  today  is  an  Indictment  of  the  poli- 
tician who  wants  to  spend  our  money  only 
for  projects  that  create  patronage  pay  rolls. 
The  American  people  must  reject  the  phi- 
losophy the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  are 
the  only  barricades  we  need.  Today  this 
theory  Is  a  myth — and  the  last  refuge  of  a 
blind  pacifist.  We  must  have  a  two-ocean 
navy,  or  its  equivalent  In  naval  power,  to 
command  the  respect  of  aggressors  from  the 
east  or  west,  or  both. 

The  membership  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  is  composed — 
In  the  main — of  World  War  overseas  veterans. 
In  our  ranks  you  will  find  the  men  who  suf- 
fered personally  from  America's  lack  of  pre- 
paredness in  the  World  War.  These  men 
know  from  actual  experience  the  tremendous 
penalty  the  soldier  In  the  field  must  pay  for 
a  short-sighted  policy  on  national -defense 
questions 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  vicious  condi- 
tions which  prevailed  In  the  A.  E.  F.  when 
our  soldiers  landed  In  France  back  In  1917-18, 
poorly  clothed,  unarmed,  and  minus  the 
equipment  that  would  sifford  them  some 
measure  of  protection  in  the  front  lines. 

Thousands  of  American  lives  were  need- 
lessly lost,  both  behind  the  lines  and  on  the 
Western  Frcnt.  simply  because  our  forces 
were  not  properly  trained  In  July  1918. 
more  than  a  year  after  we  declared  war  upon 


Germany,  the  A.  E.  P.  had  captured  more 
guns  from  the  German  Army  than  American 
indunry  was  able  to  produce  during  the  en- 
tire period  of  the  World  War. 

Back  m  1917-1«  only  29  pieces  of  American- 
made  artillery  ever  reached  the  Western 
Front.  Plve  of  them  were  14-lncb  naval  guna 
mounted  on  railway  trtjcks,  manned  by  the 
Navy.  Theae  guna  fired  a  grand  total  of  436 
rounds  of  ammunition  In  defenae  of  democ- 
racy. , 

Hot  a  aingle  Arocrlcan-made  «-lnch  shell 
reached  a  French  port  until  12  days  before 
the  Armistice.  Not  one  single  American- 
made  shll  ever  reached  the  front  Not  one 
single  American  gun  ever  fired  a  single  round 
of  American  shrapnel  at  the  enemy.  Without 
France  as  a  source  of  ammunition  suppUea 
the  A  E.  F  would  have  been  helpless  in 
artillery  action 

We  say  that  now  Is  the  time  to  build  up 
vast  reservoirs  of  equipment  we  will  need  if 
we  are  suddenly  forced  to  place  a  huge  army 
in  the  field.  These  reserve  supplies  should 
Include  not  only  guns,  shells,  gas  masks,  and 
planes  but  shoes,  clothing,  food,  transpor- 
tation facilities,  and  every  commodity  re- 
quired for  an  army  that  Is  expected  to.,  win 
battles  and  hold  Its  own  even  against  superior 
forces. 

As  veterans,  and  as  defenders  of  the  Ideals 
of  democracy,  we  stard  opposed  to  aggression. 
In  supporting  an  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  an  air  force  of  adequate  proportions,  we 
seek  only  the  protection  of  America  and  the 
lives  of  those  who  may  be  called  upon  to 
serve  Its  colors  In  time  of  war.  As  veterans, 
and  as  patriotic  citizens,  we  believe  pre- 
paredness against  war  is  the  one  factor  that 
will  always  discourage  a  warlike  attitude  on 
the  part  of  those  who  may  challenge  our 
policies  around  the  conference  table.  We 
invite  and  seek  the  cooperation  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  achievement  of  those  na- 
tional defense  objectives  that  will  make  cer- 
tain the  tragedy  of  our  unpreparedness  in 
1917  will   never  happen  again. 

Edgak  fc.  Besst, 
Fttblictty  Officer,  Mohawk  Post 

No.  2040.  V.  F.  W. 


Service  in  the  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHXJSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  January  8.  1941 


TRIBUTE  BY  HON    NEWTON  D.  BAKER  TO 
WAR-TIME  MERCHANT  MARINE  SAILORS 


Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  g,  tribute  by  Hon.  Newton  D. 
Baker,  Secretary  of  War  during  the 
World  War,  to  those  in  iervice  in  the 
merchant  marine.  This  is  embodied  in 
a  statement  presented  to  me  by  Nicholas 
Cefalo,  of  the  World  War  veterans  of  the 
United  States  merchant  marine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SECRETARY  OF  WAR  BAKER'S  TRIBimD  TO  THE  WAR- 
TIME   MERCHANT    MARINE    SAILORS 

Service  in  the  merchant  marine  Is  abso- 
lutely vital  to  the  success  of  winning  the  war. 


Tou  can  confidently  say  to  the  young  men 
who  have  enllated  in  the  merchant  marine, 
it  is  a  matter  of  great  delight  for  me  to  be 
able  to  come  aa  in  a  sense  responsible  for 
the  Army  and  say  that  the  Army  needs  Juat 
tills  kind  of  cooperation. 

The  War  Department  haa  a  very  deep  in- 
terest In  the  recruiting  of  seamen  for  the 
merchant  marine  so  that  great  calling  of  tbe 
past  and  very  nfoeaeary  calling  of  the  future 
may  have  permanent  outlook. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  Europe,  and 
I  bad  an  opporttmlty  to  obaerve  tiie  aallon, 
tbe  morementa  of  tbe  cargo.  In  the  first 
place.  I  will  say  to  you  that  a  vital  neceaaity 
of  the  oontintiance  and  increaae  of  the  Amer- 
ican military  aboard  for  the  purpoae  of  win- 
ning this  war  lie«  in  adequate  cargo  trans- 
portation, adequately  served.  So  that  if 
there  be  any  patriotic  obligation  upon  men 
anywhere  to  win  this  war  it  resta  upon  all 
of  ua  who  are  in  any  degree  associated  with 
the  business  of  getting  Europe  the  suppllee 
which  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  great  Army  over  there.  Our  mUltary 
operations  in  Europe  are.  of^ourse.  constantly 
on  the  Increase.  The  Increasing  capacity  of 
our  troopa.  transport  ships,  and  cargo  ships 
enable  us  to  place  in  Europe  a  very  much 
larger  number  of  troops  than  have  hitherto 
been  placed  there: 


Conscription  of  Capital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

,  HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  8.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    LA   RUE    (OHIO) 
NEWS 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Hecord,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  La  Rue  News, 
La  Rue,  Ohio,  on  December  26,  1940.  and 
which  was  reprinted  from  the  Detroit 
Times  of  December  20,  1940: 

(From  the  La  Rue  (Ohio)  News  of  December 
26.   1940) 

DON'T     CONSCRIPT     CAPrTAL 

The  following  editorial  in  the  Detroit  Times 
of  December  20,  1940,  should  prove  interest- 
ing, at  least  to  those  who  are  capable  of 
understanding  its  meaning: 

"Capital  is  the  blood  stream  of  a  working 
democracy.  Capital  is  investment.  When 
free  money  disappears  the  whole  fabric  of 
our  social  and  political  system  will  crash. 

"One  of  the  major  threats  of  the  Europe- 
first  bloc  In  Washington  Is  the  conscription 
of  capital  wealth. 

"The  disastrous  results  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing were  vividly  pointed  out  by  James  S. 
Kemper,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  In  an  address 
before  the  Merchants  Association  of  New  York 
a  few  days  ago. 

"Mr.  Kemper  said: 

"  'Whether  direct  or  Indirect  confiscation 
of  wealth  is  considered,  it  should  be  realized 
by  all  that  conscription  of  capital  must 
Inevitably  be  accompanied  by  conscription 
of  labor  and  management — in  a  word, 
socialism.  It  would  result  in  the  very  totali- 
tarianism against  which  some  would  have  us 
eend  our  men  abroad  to  fight,  and  it  would 


mean  a  country  of  lesrened.  if  not  destroyed, 
opportunity  for  those  who  returned.' 

"Thua  not  only  will  capiUl  conscription 
(which  la.  in  reality,  confiscation)  rcatilt  in 
the  etulavlng  of  tbe  Inveatlng  dollar  to  a 
centralized  bureaucracy — it  will  alao  carry 
With  it  tbe  abolition  of  labor  unions. 

"The  people  ahcuia  understand  that  the 
oonacrlptlon  of  wealth  for  war  purpoaea 
mcana  more  than  tbe  conacrlptton  of  private 
induatrlcis  and  the  wealth  of  tbe  inveatlng 
and  property-owning  public. 

"It  Inevitably  means  likewise  tbe  eonaerlp- 
tion  of  tbe  aavinga-bank  deposlta  of  the 
people  and.  ultimately,  even  the  aalary  en- 
velope. 

"That  will  result  in  state  aociallsm,  which 
la  really  fascism,  the  very  system  against 
which  we  say  we  are  now  arming. 

"Mr.  Kemper  also  in  his  timely  warning 
pointed  out  that  such  »  law  In  tbe  United 
States  will  lead  to  national  bankruptcy,  as 
it  has  done  in  every  totalitarian,  wealth-con- 
scripting country  In  the  world. 

"Thus  it  must  now  be  plain  to  aU  clear- 
minded  Americans  that  war  will  lead  to  con- 
scription of  wealth  and  labor. 

"That  will  lead  to  state  socialism — 

"Which,  in  time,  wUl  result  in  a  bankrupt 
government  and  bankrupt  people. 

"For  where  is  the  Government  to  get  the 
money  to  carry  on  a  war  with  any  country 
of  the  revenue -producing  soiutses — private 
Indtistry  and  free  labor — are  dried  up? 

"If  we  are  to  preserve  our  weU -tried  Amer- 
ican way — free  enterprise,  free  labor,  free 
speech,  and  a  free  press — we  must  stay  out 
of  this  war. 

"Even  to  raise  money  for  defense  by  con- 
scripting wealth  means  that  we  shall  pass 
from  a  free  republic  to  communism  or 
fascism  modeled  on  the  bankrupt  states  of 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy." 


The  American's  Creed  and  Its  Author — 
A  Servant  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  59  Years 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBBASKA 

IN  THE  H017SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  January  8. 1941 


ARTICLE  BY  WILL  P.  KENNEDY 


Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  deem  it 
a  great  privilege  to  incorporate  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  a  matter  of 
public  and  permanent  record,  an  article 
by  Will  P.  Kennedy,  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  Jaa- 
uary  5,  1941,  reviewing  briefly  the  life 
history  of  our  friend,  William  Tyler  Page, 
the  eminent  author  of  The  American's 
Creed  and  for  59  years  a  functionary  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  many 
capacities,  and  at  present  a  clerk  of  the 
minority.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
man  has  ever  served  this  body  as  long  as 
has  Mr.  Page,  and  the  service  has  been 
distinguished  and  of  a  liighly  intelligent 
and  efficient  order.  Besides  serving  his 
Government  faithfully,  Mr.  Page  also 
rendered  an  enduring  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  when,  during  the  World 
War  in  1917  he  wrote  The  American's 
Creed,  declared  to  be  the  most  succinct 
and  definitive  expression  of  American 


civic  faith  ever  composed,  a  composite  of 
fundamental  patriotic  literature.  This 
creed  Is  destined  to  Uve  in  America 
tiistory.  It  is  taught  and  recited  daily 
In  schioc^  throughout  tbe  conUnrnt  and 
in  the  insular  pctewloni. 

I  am  happy  in  baring  the  honor  to 
pay  personal  tritxite  to  one  whom  I 
esteem  as  my  friend  and  as  an  American 
citizen  Those  intense  love  of  country 
marks  tiim  aj  a  true  patriot  and  one  who 
would  gladly  be  a  martyr  to  H  in  wHl.  if 
not  actually  in  deed.  Tlie  article  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  reveals  the  rich  tnclcgrotmd  of 
Mr.  Page,  and  shows  him  to  t)e  a  descend- 
ant of  iorbe&rs  who  participated  in  lay- 
ing the  cornerstone  and  foundation  of 
tbe  American  Republic.  I  also  include 
in  my  remarks  the  text  of  The  Ameri- 
can's  Creed  in  exactly  100  words,  and  a 
history  as  written  by  Mr.  Page  himself 
telling  how  and  under  what  circimi- 
stances  he  was  Inspired  to  write  his 
wonderful  document. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  thought  that  this 
compendium  will  meet  with  responsive 
welcome  through  this  medium  of  wide 
circulation  especially,  at  this  crucial  time 
in  the  life  of  the  Republic,  and  arouse  In 
us  and  in  every  An>erican  breast  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  if  need  be, 
of  sacrifice,  to  the  end  that  this  Nation, 
conceived  in  liberty,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth. 

In  1926  the  House  of  Representatives 
authorized  the  reproduction  of  the  creed 
as  a  public  document  (H.  Doc.  No.  416, 
69th  Cong.),  together  with  The  Story  of 
the  American's  Creed,  as  follows: 

I  believe  In  the  United  States  of  America  as 
a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  whose  Just  powers  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democ- 
racy in  a  Republic,  a  sovereign  Nation  of 
many  sovereign  States:  a  perfect  Union,  one 
and  Inseparable;  established  upon  those  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  equality.  Justice,  and  nu- 
manlty  for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed 
their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefor*  believe  It  is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  it;  to  support  its  Constitu- 
tion; to  obey  Its  laws:  to  respect  its  flag,  and 
to  defend  it  against  all  enemies. 

THE    STORT    OF    THE    AMZXICAN'S    CKXEO 

The  idea  of  lajrlng  special  emphasis  upon 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship  in 
the  fco-m  of  a  national  creed  originated  with 
Henry  S  Chapin.  In  1916-17  a  contest,  open 
to  all  Americans,  was  inaugurated  in  the  press 
throughout  the  country  to  secure  "the  best 
summary  of  the  political  faith  of  America." 
The  contest  was  informally  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Through 
Mayor  ^ames  H.  Preston,  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, as  the  birthplace  of  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner,  offered  a  prize  of  $1,000.  which  was 
accepted,  and  ^he  following  committees  were 
appointed:  A  committee  on  manuscripts, 
consisting  of  Porter  Emerson  Browne  and 
representatives  from  leading  American  maga- 
zines, with  headquarters  m  New  Yoric  City; 
a  committee  on  award,  consisting  of  Matthew 
P.  Andrews,  Irvin  8.  Cobb,  Hamlin  Garland, 
Ellen  Glasgow,  Julian  Street.  Booth  Tatking- 
ton.  and  Charles  Hanson  Towne;  and  an  ad- 
visory committee  consisting  of  Dr.  P.  P.  Clsi- 
\ton.  United  States  Ckimmlssloner  of  Educa- 
tion; Governors  of  States;  United  Slates  sen- 
ators; and  other  national  and  State  officials 
The  winner  of  the  contest  and  tbe  author 
of  the  creed  selected  proved  to  be  William 
Tyler  Page,  of  Friendship  Heights,  lid.,  a 
descendant  of   President   Tyler  and  also  of 
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Carter  Braxton.  on«  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

(Prom  the  Congrissionai,  RecoboJ 
The  complete  proceedings  In  regard  to  the 
official  acceptance  of  the  American  s  Creed 
may  be  found  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Kg  lOa  AprU  13,  1918,  from  which  Is  taken 
the  following  explanation  of  the  doctrinal 
origin  of  the  creed:  ^ 

"The  Onlt€  •  Statas  of  America.'  —Pre- 
amble. Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"A  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple for  the  people."— Preamble,  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  Daniel  Webster's  speech 
in  the  Senate,  January  26.  1830:  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech. 

"Whose  Just  powers  are  derived  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed."— Thomas  JefTerson 
in  Declaration  of  Independence. 

"A  democracy  in  a  republic."— James  Mad- 
ison. In  The  Federalist.  No.  10:  article  X  of 
the  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

"A  sovereign  Nation  of  many  sovereign 
States. '—"E  pluribus  unum."  great  seal  of 
the  United  States;  article  IV  of  the  Constl- 
tiitton. 

"A  perfect  Union."— Preamble  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

"One  and  inseparable."— Webster's  speech 
In  the  Senate  January  26,  1830 

"Established  upon  those  principles  of  free- 
dom, equality.  Justice,  and  humanity  for 
which  American  patriots  sacrificed  their  lives 
and  fortunes." — Declsuration  of  Independence. 
"I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  it." — In  substance  from  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale's  The  Man  Without  a 
Country. 

"To  support  its  Constitution." — Oath  of 
allegiance,  section  1757.  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States. 

"To  obey  its  laws." — Washington's  Farewell 
Address:  article  VI,  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

"To  respect  Its  flag."— National  anthem. 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner;  Army  and  Navy 
Regulations;  War  Department  circular  on  flag 
etiquette.  April  14.  1917. 

"And  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies."- 
Oath  of  allegiance,  section  1757,  Rerlaed 
Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

Thousands  of  copies  of  that  document 
were  printed  and  distributed,  and  the 
supply  is  now  exhausted.  It  shall  be  my 
purpose  to  introduce  a  resolution  author- 
izing a  reprint.  Here  follows  the  History 
of  the  American's  Creed,  as  written  by 
the  author  soon  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  creed  in  1918: 

BISTORT    or    THX    UCXRICAN'S    CRXED 

(By  William  Tyler  Page) 
The  American's  Creed  Is  a  summing  up. 
In  100  words,  of  the  basic  principles  of  Amer- 
ican political  faith.  It  is  not  an  expression 
of  Individual  opinion  upon  the  obligations 
and  duties  of  American  citizenship  or  with 
respect  to  its  rights  and  privileges  It  is  a 
summary  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
American  political  faith  as  set  forth  in  its 
greatest  documents,  its  worthiest  traditions. 
and  by  its  greatest  leaders 

In  1916.  when  half  the  world  was  aflame 
with  war  and  when  it  daily  grew  more  evi- 
dent that  America  must  be  drawn  Into  the 
mighty  conflict,  special  need  arose  for  taking 
stock  of  our  political  principles  so  that  we 
should  not  fail  when  the  call  came  for  action. 
Hence  the  thought  occurred  to  many  Amer- 
icans that  we  should .  more  seriously  than 
ever  before  consider  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  American  citizenship,  lest  we  forfeit 
Its  rights  and  privileges.  We  began  to  feel 
that  we  had.  perhaps,  overempha  Ized  our 
privileges  to  the  point  of  ignoring  or  for- 
getting our  obligations. 

Among  those  who  felt  these  things  was 
Henry  Sterling  Chapin,  of  New  York,  who 
conceived  the  Idea  of  promoting  a  country- 


wide contest  for  the  writing  of  a  national 
creed,  which  should  be  the  briefest  possible 
summary  of  American  political  faith  and 
yet  be  founded  upon  the  fundamental  things 
most  distinctive  in  American  history  and 
tradition. 

Early  In  1917  the  proposed  contest  was 
announced  at  a  large  gathering  of  represen- 
tative American  authors,  artists,  and  editors 
The  American  press  took  up  the  challenge, 
and  the  best  magazines  opened  their  edi- 
torial columns  to  wish  the  plan  the  hoped- 
for  success 

Patriotic  individuals  offered  prizes  for  the 
creed  which  should  be  selected;  but  in  March 
1917,  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
Mayor  James  H.  Preston  offered  an  award  of 
ll.QOO  for  the  winning  creed.  ^ITils  proposi- 
tion was  accepted  in  preference  to  others 
laecause  the  prize  was  proposed  In  the  name 
of  Baltimore  as  the  birthplace  of  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.  It  seemed  particularly 
fitting  that  the  birthplace  of  the  National 
Anthem  should  have  the  honor  of  presenting 
the  prize  for  the  national  creed. 

Committees  were  forthwith  appointed  to 
pass  upon  the  creeds  submitted: 

1.  A  committee  on  manuscripts,  consisting 
of  Porter  Emerson  Browne,  Heni^  Sterling 
Chapin,  Hermann  -Hagedorn,  Willitan  Charles 
CDonnell,  and  representatives  from  leading 
American  magazines. 

2.  A  committee  on  award,  consisting  ol 
Matthew  Page  Andrews,  Irvin  S.  Cobb.  Hamlin 
Garland.  Ellen  Glasgow,  Julian  Street,  Booth 
Tarkington,  and  Charles  Hanson  Towne.  To 
the  committee  on  manuscripts  was  assigned 
the  duty  of  selecting  the  best  50  of  the 
compositions  submitted;  from  these  50  the 
committee  on  award  was  then  to  select  the 
national  cr^ed. 

3.  In  addition,  a  number  of  well-known 
men  and  women  agreed  to  act  as  an  advisory 
committee  in  consultation  with  the  members 
of  the  committee  on  award.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  Informally  approved  of 
the  contest,  and  many  State  Governors, 
United  States  Senators  and  Congressmen 
were  enrolled  in  this  committee,  of  which 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion was,  ex  officio,  chairman. 

The  editorial  offices  of  the  Educational 
Foundations  Magazine  Co.  in  New  York  City 
were  thrown  open  as  headquarters  of  the 
committee  on  manuscripts,  where  thousands 
of  creeds  were  submitted.  They  came  from 
every  State  In  the  Union.  Each  contestant 
was  required  to  distinguish,  by  special  desig- 
nation or  mark,  his  or  her  authorship  of  the 
composition  submitted;  and  each  was  re- 
quired tp  enclose  therewith  a  sealed  envelope 
containing  the  name  and  address  of  the  con- 
testant. All  manuscripts,  together  with 
their  sealed  envelopes,  were  numbered,  In 
the  order  of  their  receipt,  by  the  conmiittee 
In  charge  There  were  about  3,000  com- 
petitors. 

Among  the  leading  50  compositions  set 
aside  by  the  Committee  on  Manuscripts  was 
No.  384.  This  became  the  choice  of  the 
Committee  on  Award  and  received  the  final 
endorsement  of  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Conmiittee.  Consequently,  when  the  sealed 
envelope  enclosed  with  No.  384  was  opened, 
it  was  found  that  the  author  of  the  enclosure 
was  myself. 

I  first  learned  of  a  national  creed  contest 
In  May  1917.  during  the  World  War.  The 
contest  had  then  been  In  progress  for  some 
time.  I  was  simply  told  about  it  by  one  of 
the  contestants  but  did  not  see  the  rviles  of 
the  contest  until  later.  This  contestant 
showed  me  a  copy  of  his  own  manuscript 
and  said.  "Why  don't  you  write  one?"  I 
thought  he  meant  he  wanted  me  to  write 
one  for  him  because  he  said  the  rules  per- 
mitted a  contestant  to  send  in  more  than 
one  Aanuscript.  I  thought  nothing  more 
about  it  until  the  next  day,  Sunday,  a  beau- 
tiful May  day.  while  walking  home  from 
chvirch.    At  church  I  had  Jiist  recited  the 


Apostles'  Creed.  The  thought  came  to  me 
as  I  walked  along  that  a  secular  creed  should 
be  fashioned  In  form  on  the  lines  of  the 
Christian  creed,  and  should  be  subordinate 
to  it  in  length. 

Knowing  the  Apostles'  Creed  to  have  been 
a  compilation  expressing  the  apostles'  doc- 
trine and  principles,  which  they  practiced 
long  before  the  creed  was  formulated,  and 
that  the  source  of  Its  articles  were  the  books 
of  the  Holy  Bible,  I  resolved  at  once  to  write 
a  civic  creed  of  like  form  but  of  different 
substance.  But  where  was  I  to  find  a  secul&r 
bible,  so  to  speak?  Then  the  thought  came 
to  me :  My  sources  of  information  must  come 
from  recognized,  authoritative,  historical 
documents.  I  did  not  want  to  use  my  own 
words.  No  creed  worthy  the  name  could  be 
written  in  the  words  ol  any  one  man  which 
could  express  the  belief  or  the  faith  of  many 
others.  A  creed,  it  seemed  to  me.  should 
contain  those  things  to  which  its  subscribers 
had  believed  all  along,  but  which  never  had 
been  brought  together  concretely.  It  must 
be  a  composite  and  so  readily  recognized  as 
to  be  accepted  without  much.  If  any,  con- 
troversy. 

It  had  been  my  custom  for  a  long  time,  in 
fact  ever  since  the  Fourth  of  July,  1898.  Just 
following  our  glorious  victories  In  the  Span- 
ish-American War,  to  spend  Independence  » 
Day  in  my  library  reading  our  American 
fundamental  documents— the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
Mayflower  Compact,  speeches  of  great  Amer- 
icans, such  as  Webster's  and  Hayne's.  such  as 
Lincoln's  and  Douglass',  ajjd  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg address.  Thus  I  was  fairly  familiar  with 
these  great  fountains  of  patriotic  literature 
which  I  called  my  American  bible.  I  thought 
over  these  things  on  the  way  home  that  day 
and  upon  reaching  home  went  right  to  work 
to  formulate  a  civic  creed  out  of  my  head, 
offhand. 

First,  I  reexamined  the  Apostles'  Creed 
and  found  It  to  contain  109  words.  The 
national  creed  must  be  shorter  I  argued  to 
myself,  but  my  first  effort  at  brevity  was  a 
failure  for  to  my  dismay  the  Initial  draft 
contained  137  vords.  much  too  many.  To 
make  sure  of  my  phraseology  I  resorted  to  the 
documents  comprising  my  American  bible, 
and  my  second  attempt  that  day  brought  me 
within  striking  distance  of  my  own  limita- 
tion. But  still  I  did  not  get  below  109  words. 
I  really  did  not  intend  to  pursue  the  matter 
any  further,  having  found  considerable  pleas- 
iire  in  this  brief  experience.  Nevertheless, 
day  by  day  I  whittled  away  reshaping  the 
language,  here  a  little,  there  a  little,  line 
upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  twisting  it 
about,  improving  the  rhythm,  aiming  all  the 
while  at  brevity,  until  the  following  August 
when  the  product  was  as  nearly  satisfactory 
as  I  could  hope  to  make  it.  Meanwhile  I 
had  learned  the  rules  of  the  contest  and  was 
satisfied  that  my  plan  approximated  the  con- 
cept of  the  originators  of  the  contest. 

To  the  creed'  I  added  a  key  showing  the 
sources  of  the  various  sentences.  This.  I 
thought,  would  stimulate  research  and  the 
reading  of  our  fundamental  literature.  My 
manuscript  sealed  according  to  directions  was  ■ 
sent  to  the  committee  on  manuscripts  the 
latter  part  of  August  1917.  The  last  date  for 
their  reception,  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
wrrlting  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  Septem- 
ber 14 

As  time  passed  and  I  heard  nothing  further 
about  the  matter,  it  became  almost  a  memory 
and  nothing  more  until  one  day  In  March 
1918  I  received  notice  from  the  committee  on 
award  that  I  was  the  successful  competitor. 
The  award  of  $1,000  offered  by  the  city  of 
Baltimore  was  presented  to  me  by  the  mayor 
of  that  city,  Hon.  James  H.  Preston,  on  April 
3,  1918.  The  award  proceedings  were  held  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  creed  was  accepted 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  by  the  Com- 
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mlssioner  of  Education  and  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Hon.  Champ 
Clark,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  the 
highest  ranking  officer  of  the  Government  In 
the  city  of  Washington.  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Can- 
non, former  Speaker  of  the  House,  also  par- 
ticipated in  the  proceedings.  A  few  days 
later  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  House  of  Representatives  caused 
the  award  proceedings  to  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  April  13,  1918.  On 
April  6,  3  days  after  the  award,  I  bought  with 
the  prize  money  the  first  of  the  Liberty  Bonds 
In  the  third  liberty  drive  on  the  front  steps 
of  the  Capitol  BUildlng. 

The  American's  Creed  Is  not  to  be  inter- 
preted In  a  provincial  or  selfish  spirit.  Just  as 
there  is  ncfthing  provincial  or  narrow  about 
the  principles  of  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, which  first  saw  their  fullest  develop- 
ment In  America.  The  successful  develop- 
ment of  these  principles  has  proved  an  influ- 
ence for  good  throughout  the  world.  Other 
peoples  have  responded  to  the  call  for  popu- 
lar government  and  have  acted  upon  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  Americans  themselves  may 
always  have  lessons  to  learn  from  its  growth 
and  expansion  in  other  lands  and  its  adapta- 
tion to  all  conditions. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Kennedy  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

William  Tyler  Page,  whose  record  of  60 
years  of  service  at  the  Capitol  has  been  writ- 
ten into  the  permanent  annals  of  Congress. 
Is  a  living  representation  of  the  history,  ideals, 
and  development  of  this  Nation,  in  which  he 
and  his  forebears  have  taken  a  conspicuous 
part.  The  first  progenitor  of  his  family,  John 
Page,  settled  In  Williamsburg.  Va..  in  1660. 
Another  John  Page  was  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia-and  served  in  the  First  and  Second 
Congresses.  Mann  Page  and  Mann  Page.  Jr., 
were  Members  of  the  Continental  Congress — 
and  Mr.  Page  still  has  letters  which  they 
exchanged.  Carter  Bj-axton.  Mr  Page's  great- 
great-grandfather,  was  a  signer  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia  which  adopted 
the  resolutions  of  Patrick  Henry.  Mr.  Page 
l3  both  a  lineal  and  collateral  descendant  of 
President  John  Tyler.  He  also  is  the  grand- 
son of  the  late  Dr.  William  Tyler,  of  Fred- 
erick. Md..  renowned  for  his  professional  and 
humanitarian  activities. 

At  the  age  of  13  Mr.  Page  was  the  "man" 
of  his  family,  woiiting  12  hours  a  day  in  a 
printing  shop  and  papor-bag  factory.  Just 
before  Christmas,  59  yeers  ago,  came  a  letter 
from  Clerk  Edward  Mcl'herson,  offering  the 
boy  a  Job  at  the  Qapitol.  His  mother  stayed 
up  all  night  making  him  a  suit  of  homespun. 
Aboard  a  laggard  liiilk  train  he  reached  Wash- 
ington at  8  a.  m.  Monday,  December  19,  and 
was  taken  In  tow  by  Acron  Russell,  a  veteran 
colored  clerk,  jho  became  his  guide  and 
mentor  for  many  years.  In  a  few  days  he 
was  told  he  could  go  heme  and  was  paid  the 
enormous  amount  of  $23.23.  He  thought  at 
"^  first  he  was  being  discharged.  He  bought  his 
mother  a  pewter  castor,  with  pepper,  salt, 
vinegar,  and  mustard  cruets,  for  a  Christmas 
gift.  His  mother  feared  he  had  gotten  into 
"1  evil  ways  in  Washington.  His  Job  at  the 
Capitol  was  as  a  page  in  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  serving  at  the  Speaker's 
desk — and  for  most  of  his  59  years  he  has 
been  on  duty  daily  at  the  Speakers  rostrum. 
Mr.  Page  has  served  under  14  Speakers. 

What  Mr  Page  considers  his  most  dramatic 
experience  was  at  the  close  of  the  Forty- 
"  eighth  Congress,  after  the  clock  had  been 
turned  back  on  a  night  session  that  kept 
Grover  Cleveland's  first  Inaugural  ceremonies 
waiting  for  a  full  tour  after  President 
Arthur's  term  was  suppose     to  have  expired. 

It  was  a  standing  Joke  of  the  late  Speaker 
Champ  Clark  that  Mr.  Page  was  born  in  the 
Capitol.  As  he  worked  at  the  Speaker's  desk 
he  was  keenly  alert  to  all  that  was  being  done, 
went  to  night  school,  tind  devoted  his  spare 


time  to  Intensive  study  of  the  history  and 
problems  of  government,  until  today  he  is  an 
outstanding  authority,  and  an  ardent  cham- 
pion of  national  ideals.  He  was  promoted  to 
assistant  keeper  of  tirchlves,  filled  successive- 
ly the  various  clerkships,  was  clerk  to  the 
important  Committee  on  Accounts  for  14 
years  and  secretary  to  four  Members  from 
Rhode  Island.  He  was  elected  Clerk  of  the 
House  In  1919  and  held  that  office  until  De- 
cember 19f  1.  Then  when  the  Democrats  came 
Into  control  the  Democratic  leaders — Speaker 
Rainey.  House  Leader  Garner,  and  Representa- 
tive Carl  Vinson  cooperated  with  Republican 
membership  in  creating  a  new  post  for  him — 
emeritus  minority  clerk — which  he  holds  for 
life. 

While  Mr.  Page  was  Clerk  of  the  House, 
during  the  World  War,  In  1917,  he  won  a 
national  competition  in  which  there  were 
more  than  3,000  contestants,  writing  "The 
American's  Creed"  of  the  basic  principles  of 
American  political  faith,  which  carried  an 
award  of  $1,000  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more by  Mayor  James  H.  I>reston.  Congress 
celebrated  his  achievement  with  Impressive 
ceremonies  and  had  an  accou^  of  the  pro- 
ceedings printed  in  the  official  record.  Other 
ceremonies  were  held  on  the  Capitol  steps  at 
which  Mr.  Page  purchased  with  his  prize 
money  Liberty  bonds  from  Charlie  Chaplin, 
Mary  Plckford,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  and  Marie 
Dressier. 


Illogical  Opposition  to  President  Roose- 
velt's Forei^  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  DALLAS^MORNINO 
NEWS  OF  JANUARY  1,  1941 


Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Spealcer,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  submit  herewith  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  Dallas,  Tex.,  of  January 
1.  1941;  replying  to  one  of  the  critics  of 
President  Roosevelt's  foreign  policy,  as 
follows: 

HX  DEALS  IN  FANTASY 

In  considering  Senator  Burton  Wheeler's 
reply  to  the  President's  aid-for-Britaln  and 
steeling-for-defense  speech  a  wojd  calls  for 
attention.  The  Senator  finds  the  idea  of  an 
invasion  of  the  Americas  by  the  Reich  "fan- 
tastic." Well,  so  It  is.  But  Is  It  less  so  than 
what  has  happened  abroad  since  September 
1939?  What  would  have  been  the  Mon- 
tanan's  opinion  of  a  map  maker  who  in  that 
now  historic  month  would  have  drawn  in- 
ternational boundaries  as  they  are  today? 
The  Invasion  of  Norway  was  surely  a  fan- 
tastic idea,  but  It  worked.  So.  while  anyone 
will  hope  that  Senator  Wheeler  is  right,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  rely  on  hope  and  not  pre- 
pare for  the  worst. 

But  If  the  Montanan  considers  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's apprehension  fantastic,  what  other 
word  would  he  apply  to  his  own  optimism 
of  securing  a  negotiated  peace  on  the  terms 
that  he  outlines  in  his  radio  address? 
Waiving  the  inconsistency  of  guaranteeing 
1914  boundaries  to  the  Reich  while  restoring 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  France,  we  can  assure  the 


Senator — anyone  can  assure  him — that  the 
peace  terms  which  he  proposes  are  highly  sat- 
isfactory to  every  country  concerned  except 
one.  Unfortunately,  that  single  dissenter  is 
the  one  nation  that  must  be  satisfied,  the 
Third  Reich. 

Surely  Senator  Wheeler  la  not  naive 
enough  to  believe  that  the  country  which 
began  the  war  with  what  we  now  know  to  be 
a  definite  plan  of  European  conquest  would 
retire  peacefully  within  its  1914  borders,  less 
Alsace-Lorraine,  and  call  it  quits  before  It  Is 
beaten  to  its  knees.  A  peace  with  victory  for 
Britain  may  well  be  planned  on  some  such 
lines  as  the  Wheeler  program,  but  he  has  his 
breath  for  his  pains  in  proposing  it  while 
the  Nazis  stride  from  the  Pyrenees  (or  be- 
yond) td  the  Arctic  and  the  Danube. 

Senator  Whekler  still  talks  hopefully  in 
terms  of  the  past,  while  the  democracies — 
Britain  in  arms,  the  Americas  in  prepara- 
tion— must  deal  with  a  terrible  present  In- 
habited by  a  madman  and  a  nation  gone 
berserk  with  lust  for  blood  and  power. 


Army  Housing 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  GREAT  FALLS 
(MONT.)   TRIBUNE 


Mr.  0*(X)NNOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Great  Falls  Tribune: 

HOtTSING  NOT  ADEQUATE  FOR  ARMT  DRAimS 

One  of  the  disquieting  phases  of  the  United 
States  defense  program  is  the  repetition  of 
news  articles  testifying  to  apparent  lack  of 
preparation  to  care  for  the  housing  of  con- 
scripts. 

Yet  for  years  the  public  has  been  treated 
to  a  series  of  articles  telling  just  what  the 
Army  was  prepared  to  do.  if  It  was  again 
found  necessary  to  draft  citizens  for  military 
service. 

We  were  Informed  that  all  details  had  been 
worked  out  for  the  equipping  of  draft  boards, 
who  would  be  enabled  to  handle  the  con- 
scriptees  with  "a  maximum  of  efficiency.  Ap- 
parently those  who  wrote  the  articles  knew 
what  they  were  talking  about  As  far  as  can 
be  Judged  by  what  happened  locally,  the  local 
draft  boards  functioned  swiftly,  fairly,  and 
efficiently.  They  registered  and  classified  the 
draftees  and  now  are  prepared  for  the  next 
step — the  induction  of  these  men  into  mili- 
tary service. 

Along  about  here  the  program  seems  to 
have  gone  somewhat  haywire.  Word  has 
come  down  from  on  high  that  "hotising"  Is 
inadequate  to  care  for  the  draftees,  a  ma- 
jority of  whom  would  like  to  get  in  their 
year  of  training  and  have  it  over  with. 

It  seems  incredible  that  a  program  so  care- 
fully planned  for  nearly  two  decades  should 
bog  down  at  an  Important  point  because 
some  brass  hats  forgot  that  men,  once  In- 
ducted into  service,  must  of  necessity  be 
housed  in  buildings  of  some  sort. 

All  of  which  leads  to  a  question  of  vital 
Interest  to  Montanans: 

With  all  the  huUaballoo  over  the  lack  of 
housing,  why  doesn't  the  Army  train  some  of 
the  Montana  conscriptees  at  Port  Missoula? 
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The  garrlBon  at  Fort  Missoula  was  moved 
out.  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  diorlng  the  sum- 
mer,"  to  one  of  the  new  Army  posts  in  Alas-ka, 
there  to  constitute  one  of  the  first  lines  d 
defense  against  aggression  from  the  north. 

It  is  reported  here  that  the  idle  fort,  with 
Its  numerous  barrack  buildings.  Its  ample 
parade  ground,  and  all  of  the  other  facUities 
which  first  led  to  Its  selection  as  an  Army 
post.  Is  now  being  cared  for  by  a  crew  of  about 
00  men.  whose  major  task  would  seem  to  be 
to  keep  the  walks  cleared  of  snow  and  the 
water  pipes  from  freezing. 

So  we  have  on  the  one  hand  Montanans 
waiting  to  begin  their  year  of  military-  service. 
yet  prevented  from  doing  so  t)ecause  there  are 
no  barracks  In  which  to  house  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  right  In  our  own  State  we  have 
an  Army  post  going  to  seed  because  there  are 
no  men  to  use  It. 

Just  what  kee[>6  the  two  extremes  from 
meeting  U  hard  to  determine.  Or  can  It  be 
that  good  old  red  tape  Is  stUl  holding  Its  own 
in  oiu*  armed  farces,  despite  all  that  has  been 
written  concerning  the  necessity  for  speed? 
-  There  must  be  an  answer — and  it  would  be 
Interesting  to  Montanans. 


Editorialt    From   the    Otford    (N.    Y.) 
Review-Times 
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Mr.    EDWIN    ARTHUR    HALL.    Mr. 
■  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorials  from  the  Oxford  Re- 
view-Times, of  Oxford.  N.  Y.: 

'~  TRS    UTLX.    AMEm)MENT8    AGAIN 

Defeat  of  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Federal-State  milk  marketing  order  and 
decision  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wlckard 
to  give  the  farmers  "another  opportunity" 
to  express  themselves.  Is  likely  to  make  little 
difference  in  the  outcome. 

The  majority  of  dairymen  in  the  milkshed 
are  represented  in  the  Metropolitan  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Bargaining  Agency,  which  was  unani- 
mously against  the  amendments  proposed. 
Representatives  who  attended  the  Bargain- 
ing Agency  meeting  may  not  reflect  exactly 
the  sentiment  of  the  members  in  the  indivi- 
dual cooperatives,  but  it  Is  practically  cer- 
tain that  enough  opposition  exists  to  defeat 
the  amendments  even  in  a  second  balloting. 

The  ptiblic  may  now  hear  the  Govern- 
ment's side  of  the  amendment  argument, 
for  time  win  be  given,  according  to  the  an- 
nouncement, for  a  more  complete  discussion 
of  the  proposed  changes. 

Dairymen  are  certainly  entitled  to  know 
the  details  of  why  it  is  an  established  policy 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  suspend 
an  order  where  producers  fail  to  approve  pro- 
posed vital  amendments.  They  are  entitled 
to  know  why  these  amendments  are  vital  and 
they  are  entitled  to  knew  both  the  legal  and 
administrative  reasons  that  make  this  policy 
necessary. 

And  farmers,  still  ojlghty  independent  and 
getting  more  so,  are  not  going  to  take  too 
kindly  the  repeated  warning  that  the  mar- 
keting order  will  be  suspended  if  the  amend- 
ments are  not  passed.  The  first  warning 
was  an  un-American  utterance  and  the  sec- 
ond merely  emphasized  the  tyrannical  aspects 
of  the  first. 


If  the  order,  as  It  now  stands,  was  un- 
workable and  detrimental  to  producers,  deal- 
ers, and  the  public  in  general,  then  the 
warning  by  Mr.  Wickard  might  have  weight. 
But,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  that  is  not  the 
case. 

Dair3rmen  are  receiving  benefit  from  the 
order  now  and  would  continue  to  do  so,  If 
it  were  allowed  to  stand.  Producers  asked 
for  the  hearings  to  prove  their  contention 
that  an  increase  in  price  to  them  was  neces- 
sary. They  failed  to  get  the  increase,  and 
the  added  sums  which  '.the  Government 
claims  dair3rmen  will  receive'jas  a  result  of  the 
proposed  changes,  is  open  fclr  argument. 

The  Dairymen's  League  believes  the 
changes  may  as  easily  result  in  a  loss  of 
$5,000,000  to  producers  as  in  a  gain  of  that 
much.  Archie  Wright,  resigned  chairman 
of  the  Etelry  Farmers'  Union,  in  his  initial 
statement  about  the  amendments,  declared 
there  was  little  good  in  them  for  dairy- 
men. Later,  when  he  found  the  league  was 
opposed  to  them,  he  reservedly  recommended 
union  members  to  vote  for  them. 

The  marketing  order  was  set  up  by  request 
of  producers  to  give  them  better  prices  for 
their  product.  Up  to  this  time  it  has  done 
80.  In  the  future  it  may  or  m^y  not.  Dairy- 
men themselves  must  new  decide  whether  to 
continue  to  lean  on  the  Government  and 
take  its  dictation,  or  whether  they  can  pull 
loose  and  operate  their  own  business.  Could 
they  but  unite  on  a  single  plan  of  action,  the 
latter  would  be  much  preferred,  much  more 
the  traditional  American  way.  The  next  few 
weeks  will  decide  the  issue. 


LABOR   RACXETTERS    HOLDrNC    UP  DEFENSE   WORK 

Racketeers  are  still  very  prevalent  in  the 
labor  organizations  in  this  country  and  at 
present  are  Jeopardizing  the  national-defense 
program.  No  other  word  can  be  said  of  any 
organization  which  charges  workmen  a  fee 
of  $40  to  Join  the  imion  before  they  can 
become  employed  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

That's  the  situation  which  exists,  ap- 
parently, at  Pine  Camp  where  an  Army  base 
Is  being  constructed,  and  there  are  many  re- 
ports of  the  same  conditions  at  other  places 
where  construction  work  is  being  rushed  for 
the  training  of  our  Army  and  Navy  men. 

A  somewhat  similar  state  of  affairs  Is  said 
to  have  existed  at  Whitney  Point  where  a  Fed- 
eral flood-retention  dam  is  being  built.  Truck 
drivers  there  have  paid  from  $40  to  $50  while 
ordinary  workmen  are  assessed  $25.  Payment 
of  this  Initiation  fee  into  the  union  is  made 
over  a  period  of  weeks,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  many  of  the  men  are  fired  and  new 
employees  taken  on  who  also  must  pay  the 
initiation  fee. 

Initiation  fee!  "Bimk!"  It  was  and  is  noth- 
ing but  a  racket,  bad  enough  at  any  time,  but 
especially  bad  when  it  slows  up  our  defense 
drive.  This  is  the  type  of  internal  trouble 
which  led  to  the  downfall  of  France,  and  it 
will  lead  to  the  downfall  of  the  United  States 
unless  it  is  stopped. 

New  barracks  at  our  Army  camps  are  let 
by  contract  on  a  cost-plus- lO-percent  basis. 
The  union  sets  the  scale  of  wages  and  on 
account  of  a  lack  of  workers,  the  men  are 
employed  many  hours  overtime,  so  many  in 
fact  that  carpenters  are  reported  receiving 
weekly  pay  envelopes  of  $80.  And  this  in- 
creased cost  will  be  paid  for'  by  your  Uncle 
Samuel,  that's  you  and  I,  we  pay  the  bill, 
or  our  children  or  grandchildren  will. 

Bill  Groat,  Republican  orator  and  a  lawyer 
of  New  York  City,  told  some  startling  truths 
during  the  last  campaign  when  he  predicted 
that  the  moment  this  covmtry  faces  a  crisis, 
and  a  dictatorship,  even  of  a  temporary  na- 
txu-e.  is  established,  the  class  which  has 
received  the  greatest  benefits  from  the  pres- 
ent administration  will  also  be  the  first  to 
lose  those  benefits.  Labor  imlons  would  be 
done  away  with,  strikes  would  be  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  men  would  work  when  and 
where  the  Government  told  them  to  work  and 


they  would  receive  wages  set  by  Federal 
decree. 

Any  dictator  would  do  this,  and  he  would 
do  it  in  the  Interests  of  the  public  welfare 
and  would  be  acclaimed  by  the  general  public 
for  his  act. 

But  before  that  time  arrives,  cannot  the 
legal,  orderly  processes  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment accomplish  a  clean-up  of  labor 
racketeering?  Cannot  the  bottle-neck  of 
labor  shortage  be  widened  by  doing  away  with 
this  excessive  union  charge  on  men  who 
would  like  to  work  and  enjoy  the  fruit-s  of 
their  labor?  This,  Indeed,  is  a  subject  for 
congressional  investigation. 


Speech  Delivered  by  President  Woodrow    ' 
Wilson  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Consress  on 
January  8,  1918 
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Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Monday  President  Roosevelt  spoke  for 
the  American  'people  in  a  time  of  world 
crisis.  Twenty-three  years  ago  today 
Woodrow  Wilson  spoke  for  the  American 
people  in  a  time  of  world  crisis.  Both 
speeches  were  clear  and  honest  state- 
ments of  American  ideals  and  objectives. 
Both  speeches  will  go  down  in  history  as 
magnificent  expressions  of  the  high 
principles  and  purposes  of  a  great  de- 
mocracy. Both  spoke  to  the  moral  con- 
science of  mankind,  both  committed 
America  to  responsible  action  in  the  pur- 
suit and  in  the  preservation  of  peace. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  today  Wood- 
row  Wilson  set  forth  in  clear  and  un- 
mistakable language  the  war  aims  of  the 
American  people.  The  14  points  enumer- 
ated In  this  address  as  a  basis  for  peace 
are  said  to  have  contributed  as  much  as 
did  the  force  of  American  arms  to  the 
crushing  of  the  supposedly  impregnable 
Hindenburg  line  and  to  the  end  of  the 
war.    -^ 

We  were  to  witness  shortly  thereafter 
the  tragic  failure  of  his  dreams.  In 
Ideals  and  objectives,  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  said  to  have  lived  100  years  ahead  of 
his  time.  Let  us  hope  it  was  only  23 
years  ahead  of  his  time.  His  was  a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness  of  international 
hate  and  confusion.  His  solicitude  for 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  small  nations, 
his  abhorrence  of  aggression,  his  hope 
for  peace  based  upon  International  jus- 
tice, quickened  the  heartbeats  of  despair- 
ing people  everywhere. 

The  problems  of  1941  are  the  same  as 
were  the  problems  of  1918.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt speaks  now  as  Mr.  Wjlson  spoke  then 
for  the  great  masses  of  humanity  who 
want  to  live  together  in  peace.  Had 
Woodrow  Wilson  received  the  support  of 
the  American  peopje  following  the  armi- 
stice of  '1918,  the  present  world  crisis 
would  not  have  occurred.  The  appeasers 
of  Munich  were  no  more  responsible  for 
the  present  World  War  tha^were  those 


r 


.^ 
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first  isolationists  who  stymied  and  de- 
stroyed Woodrow  Wilson  in  1918-19. 
We  could  not  escape  then,  we  cannot 
escape  now,  as  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world,  our  re- 
sponsibility for  world  leadership,  for 
world  peace. 

Let  us  resolve  our  honest  differences 
of  opinion  into  harmonious  action.    Let 
■'us  not   permit  selfish,  sordid,  partisan 
.  politics  to  again  destroy  America's  lead- 
ership in  a  time  of  peril.    If  we  do. 
civilization  is  doomed- 

Lest  we  forget,  and  in  hopes  that  his- 
tory will  not  repeat  itself  in  the  tragic 
errors  of  1918,  I  want  to  place  in  the 
Record  that  memorable  speech  delivered 
23  years  ago  today  by  President  Wilson: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  once  more,  as 
repeatedly  before,  the  spokesmen  of  the  Cen- 
tral Empires  have  indicated  thehr  desire  to 
discuss  the  objects  of  the  war  and  the  possi- 
ble basis  of  a  general  peace.  Parleys  have 
been  in  progress  at  Brest-Lltovsk  between 
Russian  representatives  and  representatives 
of  the  Central  Powers,  to  which  the  attention 
of  all  the  belligerents  has  been  Invited  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it  may  be 
possible  to  extend  these  parleys  into  a  gen- 
eral conference  with  regard  to  terms  of  peace 
and  settlement.  The  Russian  representatives 
presented  not  only  a  perfectly  definite  state- 
ment of  the  principles  upon  which  they 
would  be  willing  to  conclude  peace,  but  also 
an  equally  definite  program  of  the  con- 
crete application  of  those  principles.  The 
representatives  of  the  Central  Powers,  on  their 
part,  presented  an  outline  of  settlement 
which,  if  much  less  definite,  seemed  suscepti- 
ble of  liberal  interpretation  until  their  spe- 
cific program  of  practical  terms  was  added. 
That  program  proposed  no  concessions  at  all 
either  to  the  sovereignty  of  Russia  or  to  the 
preferences  of  the  populations  with  whose 
fortunes  it  dealt,  but  meant,  in  a  word,  that 
the  Central  Empires  were  to  keep  every  foot 
of  territory  their  armed  forces  had  occupied — 
every  province,  every  city,  every  point  of 
vantage — as  a  permanent  addition  to  their 
territories  and  their  power.  It  is  a  reason- 
able conjecture  that  the  general  principles  of 
settlement  which  they  at  first  suggested 
originated  with  the  more  liberal' statesmen  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  the  men  who  have 
begun  to  feel  the  force  of  their  own  peoples' 
thought  and  purpose,  while  the  concrete 
terms  of  actual  settlement  came  from  the 
military  leaders  who  have  no  thought  but  to 
keep  what  they  have  got.  The  negotiations 
have  been  broken  off.  The  Russian  repre- 
sentatives were  sincere  and  In  earnest.  They 
cannot  entertain  such  proposals  of  conquest 
and  domination. 

The  whole  Incident  is  fuU  of  significance. 
It  is  also  full  of  perplexity.  With  whom  are 
the  Russian  representatives  dealing?  For 
whom  are  the  representatives  of  the  Central 
Empires  speaking?  Are  they  speaking  for  the 
majorities  of  their  respective  parliaments  or 
for  the  minority  parties,  that  military  and 
imperialistic  minority  which  has  so  far  domi- 
nated their  whole  poliey  and  controlled  the 
affairs  of  Tiukey  and  of  the  Balkan  states 
which  have  felt  obliged  to  become  their  as- 
sociates in  the  war?  The  Russian  represen- 
tatives have  Insisted,  very  Justly,  very  wisely, 
and  -in  the  true  spirit  of  modern  democracy, 
that  the  conferences  they  have  been  holding 
with  the  Teutonic  and  Turkish  statesmen 
should  be  held  within  open,  not  closed,  doors, 
and  all  the  world  has  been  audience,  as  was 
desired.  To  whom  have  we  been  listening, 
then?  To  those  who  speak  the  spirit  and 
intention  of  the  resolutions  of  the  German 
Belchstag  of  the  9th  of  July  last,  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  the  liberal  leaders  and 
parties  of  Germany,  or  to  those  who  resist 
afed  defy  that  spirit  and  intention  and  insist 
upon  conquest  and  subjugation?    Or  are  we 


listening,  in  fact,  to  both,  unreconciled  and  in 
open  and  hopeless  contradiction?  These  are 
very  serious  and  pregnant  questions.  Upon 
the  answer  to  them  depends  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

But  whatever  the  results  of  the  parleys  at 
Brest-Lltovsk,  whatever  the  confusions  of 
counsel  and  of  purpose  in  the  utterances  of 
the  spokesmen  of  the  central  empires,  they 
have  again  attempted  to  acquaint  the  world 
with  their  objects  in  the  war  and  have  again 
challenged  their  adversaries  to  say  what  their 
objects  are  and  what  sort  of  settlement  they 
would  deem  Just  and  satisfactotjsr.  There  is 
no  good"  reason  why  that  challenge  should 
not  be  responded  to,  and  responded  to  with 
the  utmost  candor.  We  did  not  wait  for  it. 
Not  once  but  again  and  again  we  have  laid 
our  whole  thought  and  purpose  before  the 
world,  not  in  general  terms  only  but  each 
time  with  sufficient  definition  to  make  it 
clear  what  sort  of  definitive  terms  of  settle- 
ment must  necessarily  spring  out  of  them. 
Within  the  last  week  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
spoken  with  admirable  candor  and  in  ad- 
mirable spirit  for  the  people  and  Government 
of  Great  Britain.  (Applause.)  There  is  no 
confusion  of  counsel  among  the  adversaries 
of  the  Central  Powers,  no  uncertainty  of 
principle,  no  vagueness  of  detail.  The  only 
secrecy  of  counsel,  the  only  lack  of  fearless 
frankness,  the  only  failure  to  make  definite 
statement  of  the  objects  of  the  war.  lies  with 
Germany  and  her  allies.  The  Issues  of  life 
and  death  hang  upon  these  definitions.  No 
statesman  who  has  the  least  conception  of 
his  responsibility  ought  for  a  moment  to 
permit  himself  to  continue  this  tragical  and 
appalling  outpouring  of  blood  and  treasure 
unless  he  is  sure  beyond  a  peradventure  that 
the  objects  of  the  vital  sacrifice  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  very  life  of  society  [ applause], 
and  that  the  people  for  whom  he  speaks  think 
them  right  and  imperative  as  he  does. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  voice  calling  for  these 
definitions  of  principle  and  of  purpose  which 
is.  it  seems  to  me,  more  thrilling  and  more 
compelling  than  any  of  the  many  moving 
voices  with  which  the  troubled  air  of  the 
world  is  filled.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Rus- 
sian people.  (Applause.)  They  are  pros- 
trate and  all  but  helpless.  It  would  seem, 
before  the  grim  power  of  Germany,  which 
has  hitherto  known  no  relenting  and  no  pity. 
Their  power,  apparently,  is  shattered.  And 
yet  their  soul  is  not  subservient.  They  will 
not  yield  either  in  principle  or  in  action. 
Their  conception  of  what  is  right,  of  what 
it  is  humane  and  honorable  for  them  to  ac- 
cept, has  been  stated  with  a  frankness,  a 
largeness  of  view,  a  generosity  of  spirit,  and 
a  universal  human  83rmpathy  which  must 
challenge  the  admiration  of  every  friend  of 
mankind  (applause);  and  they  have  refused 
to  compound  their  ideals  or  desert  others 
that  they  themselves  may  be  safe.  They  call 
to  us  to  say  what  it  is  that  we  desire,  in  what, 
if  in  anything,  our  purpose  and  our  spirit 
differ  from  theirs;  and  I  believe  that  the  peo, 
pie  of  the  United  States  would  wish  me  to 
respond  with  utter  simplicity  and  frankness. 
Whether  their  present  leaders  believe  it  or 
not.  it  is  our  heartfelt  desire  and  hope  that 
some  way  may  be  opened  whereby  we  may 
be  privileged  to  assist  the  people  of  Russia 
to  attain  their  utmost  hope  of  liberty  and 
ordered  peace.     (Applause.) 

It  will  be  our  wish  and  purpose  that  the 
processes  of  peace,  when  they  are  begun, 
shall  be  absolutely  open  and  that  they  shall 
Involve  and  permit  henceforth  no  secret 
understandings  of  any  kind.  (Applause.) 
The  day  of  conquest  and  aggrandizement  is 
gone  by,  so  is  also  the  day  of  secret  covenants 
entered  into  in  the  interest  of  particular  gov- 
ernments and  likely  at  some  unlooked-for 
moment  to  upset  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is 
this  happy  fact,  now  clear  to  the  view  of 
every  public  man  whose  thoughts  do  not 
still  linger  in  an  age  that  is  dead  and  gone, 
which    makes   It    possible   for   every   nation 


whose  purposes  are  consistent  with  Justice 
and  the  peace  of  the  world  to  avow  now  or  at 
any  other  time  the  objects  it  has  in  view. 

We  entered  this  war  becatise  violations  of 
right  had  occurred  which  touched  us  to  the 
quick  and  made  the  life  of  our  own  people 
impossible  unless  they  were  corrected  and 
the  world  secured  once  for  all  against  their 
recurrence.  What  we  demand  in  this  war, 
therefore,  is  nothlrig  peculiar  to  ourselves.. 
It  is  that  the  world  be  made  fit  and  safe  to 
live  in,  and  particularly  that  it  be  made  safe 
for  every  peace-loving  nation  which,  like  our 
own,  wishes  to  live  its  own  life,  determine  its 
own  institutions,  be  assured  of  Justice  and 
fair  dealings  by  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world  as  against  force  and  selfish  aggression. 
All  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  in  effect 
partners  in  this  interest,  and  for  our  own 
part  we  see  very  clearly  that  unless  Justice 
be  done  to  others  it  will  not  be  done  to  us. 
The  program  of  the  world's  peace,  therefore, 
is  our  program,  and  that  program,  the  only 
possible  program,  as  we  see  it.  is  this: 

I.  Open  covenants  of  peace,  openly  ar- 
rived at.  after  which  there  shall  be  no  pri- 
vate international  understandings  of  any 
kind  but  diplomacy  shall  proceed  always 
fri^nkly  and  in  the  public  view.     (Applause.) 

n.  Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon 
the  seas,  outside  territorial  waters,  alike  In 
peace  and  in  war  (applause],  except  as  the 
seas  may  be  closed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  in- 
ternational action  for  the  enforcement  of 
international  covenants. 

inrThe  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all 
economic  barriers  and  the  establishmei^t  of 
an  equality  of  trade  contlitions  among  all  the 
nations  consenting  to  the  peace  and  associat- 
ing themselves  for  its  maintenance.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

IV.  Adequate  guaranties  given  and  taken 
that  national  armaments  will  be  reduced  to 
the  lowest  point  consistent  with  domestic 
safety.     (Applause.) 

V.  A  free,  open-minded,  and  absolutely  im- 
partial adjustment  of  all  colonial  claims, 
ba.sed  upon  a  strict  observance  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  In  determining  all  such  questions 
of  sovereignty  the  interests  of  the  populations 
concerned  must  have  equal  weight  with  the 
equitable  claims  of  the  Government  whose 
title  is  to  be  determined.     [Applavise  ] 

VI.  The  evacuation  qf  all  Russian  territory 
and  such  a  settlement  of  all  questions  affect- 
ing Russia  ns  will  secure  the  best  and  freest 
cooperation  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
in  obtaining  for  her  an  unhampered  and  un- 
embarrassed opportunity  for  the  independent 
determination  of  her  own  p>olltlcal  develop- 
ment and  national  policy  [applause]  and  as- 
sure her  of  a  sincere  welcome  into  the  society 
of  free  nations  under  institutions  of  her  own 
choosing;  and,  more  than  a  welcome,  assist- 
ance also  of  every  kind  that  she  may  need  and 
may  herself  desire.  [Applause]  The  treat- 
ment accorded  Russia  by  her  sister  nations  In 
the  months  to  come  will  be  the  acid  test  of 
their  good  will,  of  their  comprehension  of  her 
needs  as  distinguished  from  their  own  inter- 
ests, and  of  their  intelligent  and  unselfish 
sympathy. 

VII.  Belgliun,  the  whole  world  will  agree, 
must  be  evacuated  and  restored  (applause) 
without  any  attempt  to  limit  the  sovereignty 
which  they  enjoy  in  common  with  all  other 
free  nations.  No  other  single  act  will  serve 
as  this  will  serve  to  restore  confidence  among 
the  nations  in  the  laws,  which  they  have 
themselves  set  and  determined  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  relations  with  one  another. 
Without  this  healing  act  the  whole  structure 
and  validity  of  international  law  is  forever 
impaired. 

Vin.  All  French  territory  should  be  freed 
and  the  Invaded  portions  restored,  and  the 
wrong  done  to  France  by  Prussia  In  1871  in 
the  matter  of  Alsace-Lorraine  [applause], 
which  has  unsettled  the  peace  of  the  world 
for  nearly  50  years,  should  be  righted,  in  or- 
der  that  peace   may   once   more   be   made 
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secnre  In  the  Interest  of  aU.    (Prolonged  ap- 
plause. 1 

IX.  A  readJXKtment  of  the  frontiers  of  Italy 
"^  shotild  be  effected  along  clearly  recognizable 
'I       lines  of  nationality.     (Applause.) 

X.  The  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary,  whose 
place  among  the  nations  we  wish  to  see  safe- 
guarded and  assured,  should  Toe  accorded  the 

N^'         ireest   opportunity  of  autonomous  develop- 
ment.    (Applause.! 

XI  Rumania.  Serbia,  and  Montenegro 
should  be  evacuated,  occupied  territories  re- 
stored. Serbia  accorded  free  and  secure  access 
to  the  sea  |  applause  1 .  and  the  relations  of  the 
several  Balkan  states  to  one  another  deter- 
mined by  friendly  counsel  along  historically 
established  lines  of  allegiance  and  national- 
ity, and  international  guaranties  of  the  po- 
litical and  economic  independency  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  the  several  Balkan  states 
should  be  entered  Into.     (Applause.) 

xn.  The  Turkish  portions  of  the  present 
Ottoman  Empire  should  be  assured  a  secure 
«3vereignty.  but  the  other  nationalities  which 
are  now  under  Turkish  rule  should  be  assured 
an  undoubted  security  of  life  and  an  abso- 
lutely unmolested  opportunity  of  autonomous 
development  |  applause  1 .  and  the  Dardanelles 
should  be  permanently  opened  as  a  free  pas- 
sage to  the  ships  and  commerce  of  all  nations 
under  international  guaranties.     (Applause.] 

xm  An  independent  Polish  state  should 
be  erected  which  should  Include  the  territo- 
ries Inhabited  by  Indisputably  Polish  popula- 
tions, which  should  be  assured  a  free  and  se- 
cure access  to  the  sea,  and  whose  political  and 
economic  Independence  and  territorial  integ- 
rity should  be  guaranteed  by  international 
covenant.     ( Applause .  ] 

XIV.  A  general  association  of  nations  must 
be  formed  under  specific  covenants  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  mutual  guaranties  of  po- 
litical Independence  and  territorial  Integrity 
to  great  and  small  states  alike.     [Applaiose.] 

In  regard  to  these  essentlsJ  rectifications  of 
wrong  and  assertions  of  right,  we  feel  our- 
selves to  be  Intimate  partners  of  all  the  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  associated  together 
against  the  imperialists.  We  cannot  be  sep- 
arated In  Interest  or  divided  In  purpose.  We 
stand  together  until  the  end.     (Applause.) 

Por  such  arrangements  and  covenants  we 
are  willing  to  fight  and  to  continue  to  fight 
until  they  are  achieved:  btit  only  because 
we  wish  the  right  to  prevail  and  desire  a  Just 
and  stable  peace  such  as  can  he  secured  only 
by  removing  the  chief  provocations  to  war, 
which  this  program  does  remove.  We  have 
no  Jealousy  of  German  greatness,  and  there 
is  nothing  In  this  program  that  Impairs  It. 
We  grudge  her  no  achievement  or  distinction 
ot  learning  or  of  pacific  enterprise  such  as 
have  made  her  record  very  bright  and  very 
enviable.  We  do  not  wish  to  injvire  her  or 
to  block  In  any  way  her  legitimate  Influence 
or  power.  We  do  not  wish  to  fight  her  either 
with  arms  gt  with .  hostile  arrangements  of 
trade  if  she  Is  willing  to  associate  herself  with 
us  and  the  other  peace-loving  nations  of  the 
world  In  covenants  of  Jiistice  and  law  and 
fair  dealing.  We  wish  her  only  to  accept  a 
place  of  equality  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world — the  new  world  In  which  we  now  live — 
Instead  of  a  place  of  mastery.     (Applause.) 

Neither  do  we  presume  to  suggest  to  her 
^  any  alteration  or  modification  of  her  institu- 
tions. But  It  is  necessary,  we  must  frankly 
■ay,  and  necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  any 
Intelligent  dealings  with  her  on  our  part, 
that  we  should  know  whom  her  spokesmen 
q>eak  for  when  they  speak  to  us  (applause), 
whether  for  the  Reichstag  majority  or  for  the 
military  party  and  the  men  whose  creed  is 
Imperial  domination. 

We  have  spoken  now,  surely.  In  terms, too 
concrete  to  admit  of  any  further  doubt  or 
question.  An  evident  principle  runs  through 
the  whole  program  I  have  outlined.  It  is  the 
principle  of  justice  to  all  peoples  and  na- 
tionalities, and  their  right  to  live  on  equal 
terms  of  liberty  and  safety  with  one  another, 


whether  they  be  strong  or  weak.  Unless  this 
principle  be  made  its  foundation,  no  part  of 
the  structure  of  International  justice  can 
stand.  The  people  of  the  United  States  could 
act  upon  no  other  principle;  and  to  the  vindi- 
cation of  this  principle  they  are  ready  to 
devote  their  lives,  their  honor,  and  everything 
that  they  possess.  The  moral  climax  of  this 
the  culminating  and  final  war  for  human 
liberty  has  come,  and  they  are  ready  to  put 
their  own  strength,  their  own  highest  pur- 
pose, their  own  integrity  and  devotion  to  th^ 
test.     (Prolonged  applause.] 


Amendment  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  SCHULTE 

OF.  INDIAN  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  January  8,  1941 


LETTER  AND  RESOLUTION 


Mr.  SCHULTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  and 
resolution : 

Oil  Workers  International 

Union,  Local  No.  210. 
Hammond,  Ind.,  December  30,  1940. 
Congressman  William  T.  ScHtJLTE, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
De.\r  Sir:   We   are  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  adopted  by  our  local  union  in  its 
regular  meeting,  December  26. 

The  resolution  is  self-explanatory  and  we 
feel  certain  that  you  will  do  ever3rthlng  pos- 
sible to  stand  by  labor  In  the  face  of  the 
efforts  to  prohibit  strikes.  Labor's  right  to 
strike  is  as  fundamental  as  any  right  which 
labor  enjoys  and  must  be  guarded  at  all 
times. 

Your  support  in  this  respect  will  most  cer- 
tainly be  appreciated.   • 
Yours  very  truly. 
Oil  Workers  International  Union, 

Local  No.  210, 
M.  B.  Roberts,  Secretary. 

RESOLtrnON 

Whereas  efforts  are  being  made  to  rush 
through  the  United  States  Congress  laws  to 
prohibit  strikes  under  the  guise  of  speeding 
the  national -defense  program;  and 

Whereas  such  laws  are  employer  Inspired 
for  the  purpose  of  outlawing  all  strikes;  and 

Whereas  such  laws  would  and  are  Intended 
to  seriously  cripple  the  effectiveness  of  labor 
in  the  defense  of  labor's  Interests  and  against 
the  attacks  of  employers;  and 

Whereas  antistrike  laws,  would  only  be  a 
first  step  in  a  series  of  restrictive  measures 
against  labor:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  Local  No.  210,  Oil  Workers 
International  Union,  record  its  opposition  to 
such  antistrike,  antUabor  measures;  and 
further  be  It 

Resolved:  That  this  local  union  advise  Rep- 
resentative Sumner,  Representative  Schulte, 
Senator  Minton,  and  Senator  Van  Nuys,  of 
Indiana,  and  also  President  Roosevelt,  of  our 
insistence  that  they  oppose  all  antistrike 
laws  and  measures,  and  that  we  insist  that 
they  defend  the  fundamental  rights  of  labor 
to  defend  itself  and  its  Interests  against  em- 
ployer attacks. 


Enacted  and  signed  this  26th  day  of  Decem- 
ber 1940. 

Oil  Workers  International  Union, 

Local  No.  210, 
Geo.  H.  Hoffman,  President. 
M.  B.  Roberts,  Secretary. 

Lake  County  Industrial 

Union  Council, 
Gary,  Ind.,  December  13,  1940. 
Representative  Schulte, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We,  the  members  of  the  Lake 
County  Industrial  Union  Council,  vigorously 
oppose  any  laws  being  made  to  prohibit 
strikes  under  the  gulpe  of  speeding  the  na- 
tional-defense program. 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  in   our 
recent  meeting  is  enclosed. 
Sincerely   yours, 

R.  L.  Hyndman, 
Secretary,  Lake  'County  Industrial 

Union  Council.    ' 

resolution 

Whereas  efforts  are  being  made  to  rush 
through  the  United  States  Congress  laws  to 
prohibit  strikes  under  the  guise  of  speeding 
the  national-defense  program;  and 

Whereas  such  laws  are  employer-inspired 
for  the  purpose  of  outlawing  all  strikes;  and 

Whereas  such  laws  wc^uld  be  and  are  in- 
tended to  seriously  cripple  the  effectiveness 
of  labor  in  the  defense  of  labor's  interests 
and  against  the  attacks  of  employers;  and 

Whereas  antistrike  laws  would  only  be  a 
first  step  In  a  series  of  restrictive  measures 
against  labor:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Lake  County  Industrial 
Union  Council  of  Indiana  record  its  opposi- 
tion to  such  antistrike,  antilabor  measures; 
and  further  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Lake  Cotmty  Industrial 
Union  Council  of  Indiana  advise  Representa- 
tive Sumner.  Representative  Schulte,  Sena- 
tor Minton,  and  Senator  Van  Nuys,  of  In- 
diana, and  also  President  Roosevelt  of  our 
insistence  that  they  oppose  all  antistrike 
laws  and  measures,  and  that  we  Insist  that 
they  defend  the  fundamental  rights  of  labor 
to  defend  Itself  and  Its  Interests  against 
employer  attacks. 

Enacted  and  signed  this  10th  day  of  De- 
cember 1940. 

Lake  County  Indus- 
trial Union  Council, 
Cleo  H.  Owen,  President. 
R.  L.  Hyndman,  Secretary. 


National  Recovery  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

of  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  8,  1941 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CHAIRMAN 
OP  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE, 
ORANGE  COUNTY  (CALIF.)  POMONA 
GRANGE,  NO.  36 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  recently  received 
a  communication  from  Mr.  George  Ran- 
dall, chairman  of  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee, orange  County  Pomona  Grange, 
No.  36,  incorporating  a  proposal  titledr 
"National  Recovery  Plan,"  which  I  ex- 
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tend  In  the  Record  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
this  proposal  and  analyze  it  for  future 
reference: 

national  recovery  platform 

I'lank  1.  Congress  shall  obey  the  Constitu- 
tion and  coin  all  our  money  and  regulate  the 
value  thereof. 

This  includes  the  original  issuance  (1.  e., 
the  creation)  of  all  bank  deposit  credit  by 
the  United  States  Government  Itself  instead 
of  by  the  private  bankers  as  at  present.  This 
bank  deposit  credit  is  the  money  we  use  for 
at)Out  90  percent  of  our  business  and  It  is 
now  created  out  of  thin  air  by  the  private 
bankers  and  destroyed  at  will  by  the  private 
bankers,  who  extort  from  us  an  interest  rake- 
off  on  it  averaging  about  5  percent  each  year. 
And  in  addition  these  private  bankers  issue 
the  credit  only  to  the  financially  stronger  and 
only  to  such  even  of  these  stronger  ones  as 
they,  the  bankers,  choose  to  favor. 

This  puts  most  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  private 
bankers,  who  can  ruin  the  average  business- 
man at  will  by  denying  this  credit  to  him 
and  extending  It  and  -controlled  business  to 
his  competitors. 

And,  furthermore,  the  private  bankers  can 
and  do  cause  hard  tinges  at  will  by  reducing 
this  bank  deposit  credit  money. 

Plank  2.  United  States  Government  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  all  banks,  the  banks  to 
be  run  like  the  "post  office,  for  service  Instead 
of  private  bankers'  profit. 

It  is  utterly  futile  to  leave  banks  and  other 
powerful  utilities  in  private  ownership  and 
attempt  to  regulate  them.  Such  attempts  at 
regulation  result  in  the  banks  and  utilities 
corrupting  our  Government  and  getting  con- 
trol of  the  commissions  which  are  supposed 
to  regulate  them. 

Plank  3.  A  national  usury  law  limiting  In- 
terest on  money  to  2  percent  a  year. 

Interest  on  money  now  takes  $13,000,000,000 
away  from  the  American  people  each  year. 
That  is  one-fifth  of  the  total  American  in- 
come. It  means  that  we  Americans  are  pay- 
ing out  $13,000,000,000  each  year  as  Interest 
to  rich  money  chancers  Instead  of  using  it  to 
buy  the  things  we  want  and  need. 

This  money  we  now  pay  for  interest  to  the 
money  lenders  would  provide  a  $l,300-a-year 
Job  for  life  to  every  one  of  our  10,000.000 
unemployed,  thus  doing  away  with  unem- 
ployment and  our  crushing  relief  load. 

Interest  on  money  is  the  world's  greatest 
wrecker.  It  strangles  our  Nation,  our  States, 
our  cities,  and  our  very  homes.  Interest  on 
money  sucks  the  lifeblood  of  business  and 
heaps  misery  on  the  people.  Interest  on 
money  is  the  greatest  profit  of  war  and  there- 
fore the  greatest  breeder  of  wars,  for  war  is  the 
greatest  producer  of  debt,  and  the  interest 
on  the  debts  of  war  is  more  than  the  entire 
costs  of  war. 

Interest  on  nioney  Is  the  unrecognized 
enemy  which  destroys  us.  No  wonder  Thomas 
Edison  said,  "Interest  Is  the  invention  of 
Satan." 

Plank  4.  (a)  The  refinancing  of  all  farmers 
at  I'i  percent  interest  by  the  United  States 
Government  directly  and  not  through  the 
Intermediate  agency  of  any  private  bank  or 
other  private  concern.  Loans  to  be  made 
up  to  75  percent  of  the  average  normal  value 
and  for  long  times  and  on  easy  terms. 

(b)  The  refinancing  of  all  city  home  own- 
ers at  I'i  percent  interest  by  the  United 
States  Government  <lirectly  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. 

(c)  The  financing  of  public  works  without 
Interest  with  real  United  States  Government 
bank  credit  Instead  of  4,  5,  or  6  percent 
private  bankers'  credit. 

(d)  The  refinancing  of  meritorious  busi- 
ness (small  as  well  as  large)  at  1>4  percent 
Interest  by  the  United  States  Government. 

Plank  5.  Legislation  to  effectively  prevent 
all  excessive  concentrations  of  money. 


The  concentration  of  money  Into  a  few 
hands  leaves  the  mass  of  the  people  without 
adequate  purchasing  power  and  that  is  hard 
times. 

Plank  6.  Jobs  for  all  at  good  wages  and 
reasonable  hours. 

Every  "plank  in  this  platform  is  a  plank 
for  labor.  Every  plank  in  this  platform 
means  more  jobs  and  more  pay  for  labor. 
Read  each  plank  and  prove  this.  This  plat- 
form win  provide  thousands  of  millions  of 
dollars  additional  new  purchasing  power;  It 
win  stimulate  business.  crAte  millions  of 
new  jobs,  and  practically  eliminate  unem- 
ployment, poverty,  and  relief. 

Plank  7.  Protection  of  the  American  mar- 
ket for  American  producers  to  the  limit  of 
their  ability  to  supply  it. 

This  applies  to  both  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers. 

Plank  8.  Limitation  of  middlemen's  prof- 
its to  a  fair,  reasonable  percent  of  the  price 
they  pay  the  producer,  thus  protecting  the 
producers  from  improperly  low  prices  and 
protecting  the  consuming  public  from  im- 
properly high  prices. 

Plank  9.  Cost  of  production  plus  a  fair 
profit  to  the  farmer. 

Plank  10.  Taxation  according  to  Income 
and  ability  to  pay. 

This  Includes  greatly  Increased  income  and 
inheritance  taxes  and  especially  high  taxes 
on  unearned  income.  The  tax  rates  to  in- 
crease sufficiently  rapidly  in  the  higher  in- 
comes and  very  large  Inheritances  to  pre- 
vent the  concentration  of  wealth  into  a  few 
hands 

Plank  11.  Adequate  national  old  age  pen- 
sions as  provided  In  the  new  revised  Town- 
send  plan.  . 

Plank  12.  Pull  protection  of  free  speech,  in- 
cluding practical  adequate  protection  of 
radio  stations  and  their  use  by  the  public. 

Plank  13.  Government  ownership  of  public 
utilities  and  a  few  of  the  larger  predatory 
corporations  which  now  corrupt  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  elections. 

This  very  moderate  extension  of  public 
ownership  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  the 
main  benefits  of  socialism  without  giving  up 
our  profit  system  and  our  Individualism  in 
all   other   lines. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  leave  these  few 
powerful  corporations  in  private  ownership 
and  hope  to  regulate  them.  They  are  politi- 
cally more  powerful  than  the  people.  They 
own  and  corrupt  both  parties,  put  their  own 
henchmen  into  office  and  there  can  be  no 
regulation. 

Plank  14.  No  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  for- 
eign nations.  It  is  sure  to  get  us  into  trouble 
and  sooner  or  later  into  war. 

Plank  15.  A  national  initiative  and  refer- 
endum law  (by  constitutional  amend- 
ment), so  that  if  Congress  refuses  to  pass  a 
law,  the  people  can  pass  it  themselves. 

Plank  16.  No  more  tax-exempt  bonds. 


There  Should  Be  No  Shortage  of 
Magnesium 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  8.  1941 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
time  that  I  have  been  in  Congress,  I  have 
sought  in  every  way  possible  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 


various  governmental  agencies,  the  tre- 
mendous significance  of  the  large  mag- 
nesite  deposits  ip  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, which  are  located  within  a  few 
miles  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  where 
shortly  we  will  begin  to  produce  hydro- 
electrical  energy  in  a  volume  greater 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Recently  there  have  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  a  number  of  articles  point- 
ing out  the  critical  shortage  of  mag- 
nesium in  our  defense  program.  This 
shortage  would  not  have  existed  had  ^ 
there  been  a  greater  interest  shown  in 
this  marvelous  metal  and  its  production 
in  earlier  years.  We  can  partially 
remedy  that  defect  by  immediate  action 
on  the  part  of  the  National  Defense 
Council  and  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, and  by  their  interesting  them- 
selves in  these  great  deposits  of  this  ex- 
ceptional ore  located  where  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  kilowatts  of  electrical  en- 
ergy will  soon  be  available  to  convert  the 
ore  into  metal. 

These  deposits,  which  are  located  in 
Stevens  County.  Wash.,  in  my  district, 
are  estimated  at  more  than  10.000,000 
tons  of  ore,  and  the  enormous  body  of 
electrical  energy  required  to  convert  this 
ore  into  metal  is  likewise  immediately 
available,  so  I  trust  that  shortly  we  will 
see  a  greater  interest  and  great  develop- 
ment on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  supplying  this  essential 
metal  to  our  airplane  production. 

An  editorial  upon  this  subject  that  Is 
both  impressive  and  timely  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  January  4,  and 
it  is  as  follows: 

MAGNESIUM 

Until  recent  years  the  problem  of  mag- 
nesium  supplies   chlefiy   concerned   agrono- 
mists because  of  the  value  of  magnesivim  as  a 
fertilizer.     Then  magnesium  alloys  came  to 
be  increasingly  useful  in  the  manufacture  of 
castings,  sheets,  and  other  metal   products.    . 
Today  this  ultralight  metal  is  vitally  impor- 
tant In  the  manufacture  of  airplane  parts 
and   engines.     A   serious  bottleneck   In   the     ^ 
output  of  military  planes  would  develop  con-    «• 
sequently  if  companies  engaged  in  producing  < 
and  fabricating  magnesium  were  unable  to 
fill  orders. 

Already  unfavorable  attention  has  been  at- 
tracted to  the  industry  because  a  single  cor- 
poration controls  various  basic  patents  for  , 
processing  magnesium  which  are  of  German 
origin.  A  Federal  grand  jury  has  been  in- 
vestigating rumors  that  German  interests  are 
represented  in  this  patent  pool.  And  this  is' 
what  is  alleged  to  be  hampering  the  fabri- 
cation of  magnesium.  Though  the  company 
asserts  that  all  Its  patents  are  American- 
owned,  and  that  licenses  for  their  use  have 
been  granted  without  restrictions,  obviously 
a  thoroughgoing  inquiry  into  the  licensing 
system  is  essential  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
the  system  does  not  prevent  maximum  pro- 
duction and  processing  of  this  essential  metal. 

But,  aside  from  this  aspect  of  the  problem, 
the  Industrial  side  of  magnesium  affords 
worry  enough.  The  Industry  was  entirely  un- 
pre^rared  for  the  tremendous  expansion  of 
demand  for  Its  products  resulting  from  de- 
fense contracts.  Until  recently,  indeed,  tha 
Army  and  Navy  did  not  permit  magnesium  to 
be  used  In  fighting  aircraft.  So  it  is  not 
surprising  that  great  additions  to  capacity 
are  essential  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
defense  industries.  Fortunately,  productive 
capacity  is  already  more  than  double  what  it 
was  in  1939,  and  new  plants  for  production 
and  fabrication  are  under  construction  which 
will  ftirther  Increase  the  output  of  mag- 
nesium. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Another  article  that  appeared  In  the 
Times-Herald  under  date  of  January  1, 
written  by  Prank  C.  Waldrop.  shows  a 
line  understanding  of  this  situation  and 
corroborates  fully  statements  that  I  have 
heretofore  made  on  numerous  occasions 
when  addressing  the  House  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  am  glad  to  make  it  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

MACNESHTM 

(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 
All  (rf  a  sudden  there  is  big  talk  about  the 
masinesium  shortage  and  how  dangeroxis  that 
is  to  the  United  States.  There  is  a  shortage 
and  it  is  dangerous  to  the  United  States. 
But  even  more  dangerous  are  the  circum- 
stances unde;r  which  magnesium  has  only  so 
lately  become  publicly  noticed.  They  repre- 
sent a  typical  case  of  the  blindness  to  hard 
reality  and  national  interest  that  have  char- 
acterized the  past  20  years  of  Industrial  re- 
•earch  in  the  United  States. 

Magnesiiun  la  a  silvery  white  metallic 
chemical  that  can  be  recovered,  from  sea 
water,  salt  crystals,  or  from  magneslte  ore. 
There  Is  plenty  of  It. 

It  Is  lighter  than  alimiinimi.  Just  as  mal- 
leable, and  throws  off  heat  and  cold  even  bet- 
ter. It  can  be  made  Into  alloys  as  strong  as, 
or  stronger  than,  many  aluminum  alloys. 
Henry  Ford  has  Jtist  finished  a  magnesium- 
prcduclng  plant  and  is  starting  on  a  mag- 
nesium-fabricating system.  He  had  to  make 
one  of  his  ctistomary  daring  attacks  on  this 
patent  system  to  do  It.  Nobody  else  has  had 
that  much  nerve. 

You  Will  hear.  soon,  that  magnesium  is 
critical  to  the  national  defense  because  it  Is 
easentlal  to  the  modem  airplane.  And  that 
we  dont  have  much. 

All  true.  But  hardly  news. 
Germany  gave  the  world  a"^  preview  of  the 
blltzkrelg  In  her  attack  on  Barcelona  you 
wiU  remember.  The  test  raids  there  blasted 
down  blocks  and  blocks  of  houses,  stunned 
the  people,  and  created  such  terror  as  had 
never  been  known  even  under  the  heaviest 
•rtUlery  bombardment 

What  the  planes  used  In  those  raids  were 
made  of.  nobody  knew  at  the  time.  But  sev- 
eral bombs  were  recovered  and  it  was  found 
they  contained  ammonium  nitrate,  powdered 
charcoal,  and  aluminum,  inside  a  magnesium 
alloy  ahell.  They  were  very  light,  almost 
loolproof.  and  Incredibly  destructive. 
That  was  signal  No.  1. 
Signal  No.  a  was  the  rapid  rise  In  mae- 
nesium  production  in  Germany. 

It  may  as  well  be  stated  here  that  mag- 
nesium Is  the  deadly  rival  of  aluminum  It 
Is  the  only  other  metal  Ughter  than  alumi- 
num which  has  anything  like  as  many  poten- 
tial uses.  '«-■!>' 

Germany  has  plenty  of  aluminum  So 
when  German  production  of  magnesium  be- 
gan to  climb  that  was  a  sign  Hitler  had  found 
•ome  extraordinary  uses  for  it.  CKir  military 
operatives  abroad  began  to  send  back  Impor- 
tant news.  Hitler  was  replacing  iron  and 
aluminum  parts  in  his  planes  with  mag- 
nesium. ^ 

In  1938  the  cat  was  out  of  the  bag.  Of 
22.000  metric  tons  of  magnesium  produced 
that  year.  Germany  reported  12.000;  the 
United  Kingdom.  2.200;  the  United  States. 
2.186;  Japan.  2.000;  Prance.  1,800;  Switzer- 
land. 800;  U.  S.  S.  R..  600;  and  Italy,  400. 

Here  we  were,  the  greatest  industrial  na- 
tion In  the  world,  with  our  aviaUon  and 
automobile  industries  begging  for  magne- 
siiun, the  technical  knowledge  on  how  to 
produce  it  at  hand,  and  plenty  of  raw  mag- 
nesium available— yet  impoverished  Germany 
was  making  nearly  6  tons  to  our  1. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  in  1938  we  had  Just 

one    general    magnesium    producer    in    the 

whole  United  Sutes.    The  Dow  Chemical  Co. 

was  making  the  whole  2,186  tons  from  brine 

jjumped  at  Midland,  Mich, 


And  when  the  new  world  war  came,  our 
aviation  and  automobile  industries  were  still 
yelling  for  magnesium;  the  know-how  was 
still  available;  the  supply  was  still  unhin- 
dered— yet  the  production  was  still  Infini- 
tesimal. 

Recently  the  Dow  Co.  announced  with  a 
fanfare  that  it  Is  going  to  build  another  mag- 
nesiiun plant  down  in  Texas  on  the  Gulf 
coast.  Very  nice.  That  will  make  a  whole 
two  plants.  Our  1940  magnesium  produc- 
tion will  run  at  about  5,000  tons. 

Germany's  will  run  at  50,000  tons. 

And  the  price  of  magnesium  In  the  United 
States  will  be  more  than  double  that  of  war- 
torn  Britain.  Furthermore,  there  are  plenty 
of  scientists  who  say  the  Dow  process  is 
obsolete,  which  accounts  for  the  high  price 
of  magnesium  In  this  country  as  against  the 
price  in  a  country  that  has  factory  roofs 
blown  ofT  regularly,  and  has  -to  Import  much 


of  Its  material.  '  ^ 

The  latest  dissection  of  German  airplanes 
shows  magnesium  castings  for  crankcases, 
lower  sections,  pump  bcdles,  accessory  hous- 
ings, rear  sections,  dlffuser  plates;  for  land- 
ing and  tall  wheels,  cowlings,  cockpit  fittings. 
pedals,  door  frames,  levers,  housings,  and 
for  many  other  secondary  parts. 

The  net  effect  of  all  this  is  to  lighten  the 
dead  weight  of  the  German  plane,  as  against 
its  opposite  number  in  the  American  air  force, 
by  many  hundred  pounds.  That  difference 
then  goes  Into  armament  and  pay  load.  And 
you  can  see  one  more  reason  why  Col.  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh  had  reason  on  his  side  when 
he  said  German  airplane  research  was  10 
years  ahead  of  ours 

In  fact.  It  was  not  exactly  research,  but  the 
Intelligent  application  of  research,  that  put 
Germany  a-head. 

The  Germans  had  no  corner  on  technical 
knowledge  of  what  makes  magnesium.  They 
simply  used  their  strategic  brains  to  prevent 
us  from  using  what  we  knew.  In  fact,  they 
made  an  agreement  with  the  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  America  not  to  license  any  American 
firm  except  an  Aluminum  Co.  subsidiary,  to 
use  the  patents  Germany  had  taken  out  In 
this  cotmtry 

Naturally,  since  the  Alumlntmi  Co.  did  not 
want  to  see  a  rival  metal  grow  up  In  the 
market  It  had  controUed.  that  agreement  was 
quickly  made  and  firmly  kept. 

The  fact  is  that  aluminum  has  controlled 
magnesium  In  the  United  States  of  America 
so  that  we  are  now  at  least  2  years  away  from 
adequate  production  at  modern.  r«asonable 
prices. 

Can  anybody  defend  that? 

It  could  have  been  prevented  If  we  had 
not  allowed  our  patent  system  to  be  abused. 
And  it  can  serve  a  valuable  lesson. 

Congress  can  make  it  Illegal  to  have  closed 
patent  pools  of  the  sort  that  have  operated 
to  ^ut'off  magnesium.  The  quicker  all 
patent  pools  are  opened  to  anybody  willing 
to  pay  the  royalties  demanded  the  safer  pro- 
duction for  defense  will  be. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  8,  1941 


RESOLUTIONS 


Mr.   ANGELL.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 


I  include  the  following  resolutions  by  the 
Winter  Pear  Control  Committee: 

[Winter  Pear  Control  Committee,  functioning 
under  Federal  Marketing  Order  No.  39  and 
Marketing  Agreement  No.  89  regulating  the 
handling  of  certain  varieties  of  fall  and 
winter  pears  grown  in  the  States  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  California) 

PBOPOSED  BESOLtrnON 

Whereas  the  growers  and  handlers  of  fall 
and    winter   pears   grown   in    the   States   of 
Oregon,    Washington,    and    California    have 
been  operating  during  the  past  2  years  under 
Federal    marketing    orders    and    marketing 
agreements  in  effect  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  and  as 
reenacted    by    the    Agricultural    Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  In 
order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  that  pro- 
gram have  withheld  from  market  substantial 
portions  of  their  production  of  pears.  It  being 
estimated  that  between  350,000  and  400,000 
boxes   of    1940-crop  pears   alone   have   been 
kept  off  the  market   pursuant   to   the .  pro- 
visions of  marketing  order  No.  39  and  mar- 
keting agreement  No.  89,  now  In  effect;  and 
Whereas    very    large    quantities    of    pears 
grown   In   foreign   countries   have   been   im- 
ported into  and  offered  for  sale  for  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  America  during 
each  of  the  past  several  years,  in  direct  com- 
petition with  the  fall  and  winter  pears  pro- 
duced in  the  States  of  Oregon.  Washington, 
and   California,  and   It  Is   now  certain  that 
large    quantities    of    such    foreign-produced 
pears,  particularly  pears  produced  In  the  Ar- 
gentine, will   be  Imported   Into  the  United 
States  during  the  1941  marketing  season  be- 
ginning In  February  1941,  It  now  being  known 
that  2  ships   already  have  been   chartered, 
or  negotiations  have  been  entered  into  for 
charter,   to'  carry    150,000   boxes  of   foreign- 
produced  pears  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
total  anticipated  importations  of  such  pears 
during  the  year  1941  being  estimated  at  more 
than  450.000  boxes,  or  almost  50  percent  of 
the  supplies  of  fall  and  winter  pears  which 
It   Is   anticipated   will   be    available   In    the 
United  States  after  February  1,  1941;  and 

Whereas  the  Importation  of  such  quanti- 
ties of  foreign  pears  Into  the  United  States  • 
necessarily  will  render,  or  tend  to  render* 
ineffective  or  will  materially  Interfere  with 
the  aforesaid  control  program  now  In  oper- 
aUon  under  the  now  effective  Federal  mar- 
keting order  No.  39  and  marketing  agreement 
No.  89,  and  also  the  West  coast  fall  and 
winter  pear  diversion  program  now  being 
operated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States  under  section  32  Public 
Law  No.  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  ap-' 
proved  August  25.  1935,  as  amended-   and 

Whereas  the  report  of  the  International 
Apple  Association,  dated  December  11  1940 
Indicates  that  as  of  December  1.  1940*  there 
were  on  hand  in  United  States  cold-storaee 
plants  1,999,212  boxes  of  pears,  compared  to 
1,633,438  boxes  as  of  December  1,  1939  and 
It  is  further  to  bg  noted  that  subsequent  to 
December  1.  1939.  the  then  Surplus  Com- 
modity Corporation  purchased  162  103  boxes 
of  pears  for  relief  purposes  and  that  there- 
fore there  Is  an  actual  increase  of  22  4  per- 
cent of  pears  on  hand  as  of  December  1  1940 
compared  to  December  1.  1939,  and  that  after 
taking  into  consideration  purchases  made  bv 
Surplus  Commodity  Corporation  subsequent 
to  December  1.  1939.  for  marketing  purposes 
In  the  normal  channels  of  trade,  the  Increase 
in  holdings  amount  to  approximately  32  per- 
cent more  than  on  hand  December  1  19^9- 
arid  '  ' 

Whereas  the  loss  of  foreign  markets  for 
west  coast  fall  and  winter  pears  by  reason 
of  the  European  war  has  burdened  the  west 
coast  fall  and  winter  pear  industry  with  a 
critical  problem,  and  the  growers  and  han- 
dlers of  such  pears  are  exerting  every  possible 
effort  and  are  resorting  to  every  available 
legitimate  means  of  developing  new  and  ex- 
panded markets  for  such  pears  and  of  In- 
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creasing  the  marketing  and  consumption  of 
such  pears,  and  for  that  purpose  have  spent 
and  are  spending  large  sums  of  money  for 
education,  research,  promotional,  and  adver- 
tising purposes,  and  large  sums  of  money  have 
been'  expended  and  are  being  expended  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
diverting  such  pears  from  normal  channels 
of  trade  and  commerce  and  of  developing  new 
and  expanded  markets  for  such  pears,  in- 
cluding substantial  purchases  of  such  pears 
by  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration, 
and  the  growers  and  handlers  of  such  pears 
voluntarily  have  restricted  and  controlled  the 
quantities  of  such  pears  offered  for  market; 
and 

Whereas  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1933.  as  amended,  and  as  re- 
enacted  by  section  1  (k)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as  amend- 
ed, and  as  amended  by  Public.  No.  406. 
Seventy-sixth  Congress,  chapter  13.  third  ses- 
sion, approved  January  25.  1940,  provides  that 
whenever  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  reason  to  believe  that  articles  are  being 
or  are  practically  certain  to  be  Imported  Into 
the"  United  States  under  such  conditions  and 
in  sufficient  quantities  as  to  render  or  tend 
to  render  Ineffective  or  materially  Interfere 
with  any  program  or  operation  undertaken 
under  the  act,  or  under  section  32,  Public  Law 
No.  320'.  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  approved 
August  24.  1935.  as  amended,  the  President 
shall  cause  immediate  investigation  to  be 
made  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion; and  if,  on  the  basis  of  such  Investigation 
and  report  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  the 
President  finds  the  existence  of  such  facts, 
he  shall  Impose  such  limitations  on  the  total 
quantities  of  such  articles  which  may  be 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouses,  for 
consumption,  as  he  finds  and  declares  to  be 
necessary  to  prescribe  in  order  that  «uch 
articles  will  not  render  or  tend  to  render  in- 
effective or  materially  Interfere  with  such 
program  or  operation;  and 

Whereas  the  aforesaid  statutory  provisions 
obviously  were  Intended  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  meet  and  be  applied  to 
precisely  such  conditions  as  now  exist  or 
clearly  hereafter  will  exist  with  respect  to 
importations  of  foreign  pears  Into  the  United 
States  In  competition  with  the  pears  covered 
by  the  present  Federal  Pear  Marketing  Order 
No.  39  and  Marketing  Agreement  No.  89,  and 
the  diversion  program  now  effective  under 
the  aforesaid  section  32,  and  in  serious  inter- 
ference with  the  operation  and  effectiveness 
of  said  marketing  order  and  marketing  agree- 
ment and  said  diversion  program:  Now, 
"therefore. 

Resolved,  That  this,  the  Control  Committee, 
established  by  and  functioning  under  and 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Federal  Mar- 
keting Order  No.  39  and  Marketing  Agree- 
ment No.  89.  regulating  the  handling  of 
Beurre  D'AnJou,  Beurre  Bosc.  Winter  Nells. 
Doyenne  Du  Comice.  Buerre  Easter,  and 
Clairgeau  varieties  of  pears  grown  in  the 
States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Cali- 
fornia, after  careful  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion, study,  and  consideration  of  the  prob- 
able importations  into  and  sale  in  the  United 
States  during  the  marketing  season  of  1941 
of  foreign  pears  and  the  effect  of  such  Impor- 
tations and  sales  upon  the  effectiveness  and 
operation  of  the  Federal  marketing  order  and 
agreement  covering  west-coast  fall  and  win- 
ter pears,  hereby  does  find  and  determine 
that  unless  action  Is  taken  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1933,  as  amended  and  re- 
enacted  by  section  1  (k)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended, 
and  as  amended  by.  Public.  No.  406,  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress,  chapter  13.  third  session,  ap- 
proved January  25,  1940.  to  limit  the  total 
quantities  of  foreign-produced  pears  which 
may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
houses, for  consumption,  the  importations  of 
such  foreign-produced  pears  into  and  the  sale 
of  such  pears  in  the  United  States  during  the 


marketing  season  of  1941  will  be  in  such 
quantities  and  under  such  conditions  as  to 
render  or  tend  to  render  Ineffective  or  mate- 
rially to  Interfere  with  the  program  or  oper- 
ation undertaken  under  the  aforesaid  mar- 
keting order  and  marketing  agreement;  and 

Resolved  further,  That  this  committee 
hereby  does  respectfully  request  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  acting  pur- 
suant to  the  aforesaid  statutory  provisions, 
cause  an  immediate  Investigation  to  be  made 
under  said  statutory  provisions  by  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission,  to  the  end  that  the 
aforesaid  Federal  marketing  order  and  mar- 
keting agreement  regulating  the  handling  of 
fall  and  winter  pears  grown  In  the  States  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  California  may  be 
protected  under  said  statutory  provisions 
from  the  effect  of  the  imminent  substantial 
and  excessive  importations  of  foreign  pears; 
and        . 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  Control 
Committee  shall  cause  duly  certified  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  arid  to  be  de- 
livered to  such  other  persons  as  he  may  find 
should  be  supplied  with  such  copies;  and  the 
officers  of  this  committee  hereby  are  author- 
ized, for  and  In  the  name  of  this  committee, 
to  compile  and  prepare  and  to  supply  to  Gov- 
ernment officials  or  otherwise  any  and  all 
such  briefs  or  information  as  may  be  re- 
quested by  or  helpful  to  such  persons  in 
connection  with  or  relating  to  the  foregoing 
matter. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  January  8.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  NAPIER  DYER 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  there- 
in an  address  made  by  the  Honorable 
John  Napier  Dyer,  of  Vincennes,  Ind,, 
on  the  subject  of  preparedness,  which 
address  was  given  over  the  radio,  and  is 
as  follo\ys: 

This  is*  John  Napier  Dyer  speaking. 

You  heard  the  stirring  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent last  night  when  he  stated  the  position 
of  our  Government  with  respect  to  our  atti- 
tude toward  the  need  for  preparedness  and 
the  reason  therefor. 

It  sounded  to  me  very  much  like  a  direct 
confirmation  of  the  position  of  the  Knox 
County  committee  and  the  Indiana  Commit- 
tee for  National  Defense  have  taken  since 
our  advent  on  the  air. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  we 
concur  In  everything  the  President  said. 
This  Is  only  the  beginning,  and  now  we  are 
demanding  more  than  words;  we  want  action. 
Since  things  are  as  the  President  said,  then 
It  is  time  to  declare  a  total  emergency.  Put 
the  Nation  to  work  as  though  we  were  in 
war.  Make  guns  and  tanks,  ships,  and 
ammunition  with  every  available  source  of 
production  until  the  war  is  won  by  Britain. 

If  Ford  can  make  1,000  planes  a  day.  put 
his  great  industrial  plant  to  work  to  make 
the  kinds  of  planes  he  is  fitted  to  turn  out 
and  let  the  airplane  factories  direct  their 
entire  production  to  making  the  big  bombers. 
1,000  of  them  every  month  for  England  and 


more  if  necessary.  Forget  pleasure  cars  and 
private  planes.  Supply  the  air  lines  with 
Just  what  they  can  get  along  with  to  keep 
operating.  Get  onto  the  basis  of  production 
just  as  though  we  were  in  war.  because  there 
can  be  no  telling  how  soon  we  may  be  forced 
Into  the  conflict  If  the  dictators  think  they 
may  have  something  to  gain  by  declaring 
war  against  us  or  committing  some  overt  act 
which  may  precipitate  war. 

As  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  to  you  last  night, 
"the  situation  is  very  serious."  Par  more  so 
than  the  average  American  realizes.  The  ap- 
peasers,  the  American  first  fellows  arc  think- 
ing of  themselves  first.  They  are  using  wist- 
ful ..thinking,  hoping  that  It  may  not  be  so 
bad  after  all  and*  that  something  may  hap- 
pen to  end  the  war  by  forced  negotiation,  as 
Senator  Wheeleh  Is  advocating. 

Just  remember  Germany  and  her  vassal 
countries  are  working  24  hours  a  day,  7  days 
a  week,  preparing  the  machines  with  which 
to  kill  England.  We  are  working  8  hburs  a 
day,  5  days  a  week,  with  a  small  part  of  our 
labor  and  equipment.  There  are  still  those 
who  think  these  social  gains,  as  they  call 
short  hours,  high  pay,  and  a  5-day  week,  must 
prevail  In  spite  of  the  danger  which  confronts 
us.     Prance  thought  these  very  same  things. 

If  war  is  ahead  of  us.  if  England  is  our  first 
line  of  defense,  and  if  to  keep  America  out  of 
war  and  war  out  of  America-  we  must  supply 
England  with  e«erythlng  shp  needs,  let's  go  to 
work  and  quit  procrastln^^g.  We  have  sent 
700  planes  to  England  *ln  7  months — 100 
planes  a  month.  If  that  is  an  example  of 
America's  boasted  proficiency  in  Industrial 
production,  we  ought  to  hang  our  heads  In 
shame.  We  have  had  7  months  to  prepare 
ourselves  and  12  months  to  think  about  it.  for 
the  production  of  50,000  planes  we  tirgently 
need  and  we  are  2  years  away  from  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  program  of  production. 

We  are  building  a  tank  factory  In  Detroit, 
which  will  be  finished  and  ready  for  manu- 
facturing tanks  sometime  in  ~  1941.  There 
are  three  tank  factories  in  the  United  States, 
which  so  far  as  ha(  been  announced  are  not 
producing  Army  tanks.  One  in  California, 
one  in  Illinois,  and  one  In  Ohio.  If  those  fac- 
tories are  producing  caterpillar  tractors  for 
domestic,  consumption  don't  you  think  it  is 
high  time  to  put  them  to  work  on  war  orders' 
exclusively  and  Instantly?  We  know  it  may 
take  a  little  time  to  prepare  those  plants  for 
the  production  of  war  materials  but  at  least 
they  are  plants  which  do  not  have  to  be 
built. 

It  is  very  true  that  we  have  130,000,000 
people  who  must  be  taken  care  of  with  neces- 
sities. New  automobiles  are  not  necessities. 
In  time  of  war  and  In  the  face  of  our  war- 
material  necessities  they  are  luxuries.  There 
are  enough  used  cars  In  the  United  States  to 
take  care  of  our  transportation  requirements 
for  the  next  2  years  and  then.  too.  this  would 
be  an  excellent  opportunity  to  use  up  the 
overstocked  used-car  supply,  even  if  we  did 
not  produce  a  single  new  car.  We  can  cut 
new-car  production  in  half,  turn  the  auto- 
mobile plants  Into  airplane  factories,  and 
produce  50,000  planes  in  half  the  time  it 
will  require  under  present  methods  of  pro- 
duction. 

^f  our  boasted  Industrial  capacity  can  be 
turned  into  the  production  of  war  goods  in 
such  quantities  as  are  necessary  to  stifle  the 
dictator  countries  in  1941.  is  there  any  justi- 
fiable reason  why  we  are  not  on  the  job? 

The  total  emergency  is  here.  The  President 
has  so  Intimated.  The  time  for  a  war-Indus- 
tries board  Is  at  hand.  Responsibility  must 
be  vested  In  one  man.  The  President  is  en- 
tirely too  busy  with  affairs  of  state  to  under- 
take the  added  responsibility  of  such  a  job. 
There  are  men  capable  and  qtialified  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  leadership  requisite  and 
necessary  for  the  job.  Such  a  man  should  be 
named  at  once  and  vested  with  authority.  It 
is  the  President's  job  to  name  the  man.  Will 
he  do  it  now  or  will  he  wait  untU  a  critical 
situation  demands  It? 
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Oermany  la  sending  500,000  men  into 
Rumania,  armed  to  the  teeth.  It  does  not 
require  any  great  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  see  what  the  purpose  of  that  move  by 
Hitler  Is.  Military  men  in  England  and -the 
United  States  imderstand  Hitler's  military 
practices  well  enough  to  know  that  Greece  Is 
not  going  to  get  by  with  a  glorious  victory 
over  the  Italians,  the  axis  partner  of  Hitler. 
None  are  so  dumb  as  to  think  that  Bulgaria 
or  Yugoslavia  would  be  a  stumbling  block  to 
the  Germans'  forward  march  when  the  com- 
mand is  given  to  attack  Greece.  Will  Russia 
and  Turkey  rtish  to  the  aid  of  little  Greece? 
No  country  ran  to  aid  Denmark,  or  Austria. 
or  Holland.  Why  then  expect  aid  for  Greece? 
The  Russians  and  the  Turks  may  be  like  our 
own  wishful  thinkers  who  hope  to  avoid  war 
by  keeping  out  of  the  conflict.  Hitler  takes 
them  on  one  at  a  time.  When  he  will  have 
finished  Greece  he  will  take  on  the  Turk, 
and  then  he  will  be  ready  for  Russia.  Russia 
knows  she  will  be  no  match  for  Germany 
and  Japan  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  to 
avoid  war  she  will  give  Transylvania  to  Hitler 
as  the  price  of  peace. 

If  we  can  give  England  the  striking  power. 
she  has  the  men  to  arm  the  equipment,  and 
what  better  time  for  action  against  the  Ger- 
mans than  when  they  are  tied  up  in  a  Balkan 
conflict  with  Greece  and  Tiirkey? 

Cant  you  see,  my  Usteners.  that  this  is  the 
time  when  we  ought  to  be  working  24  hours 
every  day  with  every  available  ounce  of  oiir 
energy  to  prepare  England  to  strike  the  blow, 
at  the  zero  hoxir,  when  Hitler  is  trying  to 
disentangle  the  mess  Italy  has  put  him  Into. 
Opportunity  knijcks  but  once.  It  will  never 
return  in  1942  when  1941  offered  the  chance 
to  give  Hitler  the  coup  de  grace. 

If  England  falls  it  will  be  our  fault.  We 
are  fiddling  whfle  London  burns. 

"Awake.  America:  arise  or  be  forever 
fallen.' 

While  many  persons  may  differ  with  the 
President's  departure  from  diplomatic  tra- 
dition, or  concerning  questions  of  emphasis, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  country  will  agree  entirely  with  his 
thesis. 

That  a  victory  by  the  Axis  Powers  would 
mean  "a  new  and  terrible  era  in  which  the 
whole  world,  our  hemisphere  included,  would 
be  run  by  threats  of  brute  force.  To  svirvive 
In  such  a  world,  we  would  have  to  convert 
ourselves  permanently  into  a  militaristic 
power  on  the  basis  of  war  economy."  The 
President  draws  from  this  the  one  and  only 
conclusion,  that  "there  is  far  less  chance  of 
the  United  States  getting  into  war.  if  we  do 
all  we  can  now  to  support  the  nations  de- 
fending themselves  against  Axis  aggression, 
than  if  we  acquiesce  in  their  defeat,  submit 
tamely  to  an  Axis  victory,  and  wait  our  time 
to  be  the  object  of  attack  in  another  war 
later  on." 

By  implication,  the  President  promises  to 
•end  the  British  a  much  greater  supply  of 
war  goods,  planes,  tanks,  guns,  and  ships. 
but  he  gave  no  intimation  by  what  course 
be  would  fulfill  this  implied  promise.  For 
too  long  a  time  already  these  war  goods  have 
been  on  order  and  the  deliveries  to  the 
British  have  been  far  short  of  necessary  to 
meet  the  Nazis  on  equal  terms. 

We  will  be  waiting  with  intense  interest 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  proposals  to  Congress,  which 
will  Boon  be  presented.  We  know  he  recog- 
nized the  extreme  gravity  of  the  situation 
when  he  stated  "the  Nation  expects  our  de- 
fense industries  to  continue  operations  with- 
out interruption  by  sUikes  or  lock-outs," 
and  by  warning  against  "business  as  usual" 
and  by  declaring  that  the  production  of 
luxury  goods  will  have  to  yield  when  it  inter- 
feres with  the  production  of  military  needs. 

By  his  blunt  announcement  that  he  re- 
gards the  pact  between  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan  as  being  specifically  directed  against 
tbe   United   States,    the   President   has   put 


those  countries  on  notice  that  he  regards 
them  as  potential  enemies  if  not  actual 
enemies. 

This  notice  is  futile  unless  It  is  supported 
by  a  clear  declaration  of  total  emergency  and 
an  immediate  acceleration  of  our  own  de- 
fense program  and  greatly  increased  supplies 
of  war  goods  to  our  ally,  Britain. 

When  the  new  Congress  goes  into  action 
early  in  January  it  will  have  to  decide  which' 
of  two  paths  It  Is  going  to  follow.  One  path 
leads  to  total  emergency,  the  other  to  divid- 
ing oiu-  responsibilities  and  subordinating 
our  war-goods  production  to  our  domestic 
needs. 

The  two  policies  are  different.  One  takes 
seriously  into  account  the  emergency  we  face. 
The  other  will  permit  "business  as  usual." 
In  simple  language,  one  is  like  taking  shingles 
off  the  house  to  patch  the  barn,  the  other  Is 
making  more  shingles  to  keep  the  barn  water- 
tight and  the  house  intact. 

In  other  words.  Congress  is  confronted  with 
two  Jobs.  It  ca"n  do  both  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  It  can  put  defense  needs  above  every 
other  consideration,  with  a  first  claim  upon 
all  resources  to  accomplish  that  purpose,  and 
regard  national  defense  as  the  corollary  to 
the  preserving  of  a  great,  powerful,  and  vig- 
orous nation. 

In  the  present  turbulent  condition  of  the 
wcH-ld  we  must  be  prepared  first  to  defend 
ourselves  and  to  coordinate  otu-  defense  pro- 
gram with  unlimited  aid  to  otir  ally  who  is 
our  first  line  of  defense.  We  cannot  afford 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  dangers  that  beset  us. 
We  are  not  in  war.  but  we  have  reached  the 
point  at  which  all  of  our  energy  and  every 
bit  of  our  effort  must  be  directed  to  the 
meeting  of  the  threat  of  war.  and  to  subordi- 
nate everything  else  to  our  preparedness  pro- 
gram. We  may  have  to  live  in  a  leaky  house 
for  a  time  in  order  to  put  a  tight  roof  on 
the  barn. 

There  are  many  who  yet  believe  that  we 
should  follow  the  policy  of  "business  as  usual" 
until  the  house  begins  to  bum.  That  luxuries 
are  essential  to  our  complete  happiness. 
That  short  hours  and  high  pay  are  a  new- 
found device  to  create  leisure.  The  question 
to  decide  is  this:  is  it  necessary  or  wise  to 
forego  these  luxuries  In  order  to  speed  our 
national  defense?  Do  we  stand  to  lose  or 
gain  by  pumping  blood  into  the  veins  of  war- 
gocds  Industries  to  retard  the  luxury  indus- 
tries? Does  the  emergency  we  face  demand 
that  we  halt  our  normal  activities  and  center 
all  our  effort  upon  making  ready  for  a  pos- 
sible war?  To  this  question  .1  answer,  em- 
phatically, "Yes." 

One  himdred  and  thirty  million  Americans 
must  be  fed  and  clothed  and  housed.  That 
in  itself  Is  a  tremendous  Job  and  one  that  we 
are  singularly  well  equipped  to  do. 

We  must  bring  our  domestic  economy  into 
balance.  As  quickly  as  possible  Congress 
must  study  and  act  on  the  question  of  what 
is  meant  by  economy  and  learn  that  It  means 
the  use  to  which  we  put  our  great  wealth 
of  natural  resources. 

War  spending  will  generate  a  great  siu^e 
of  buying  power,  employment,  and  tempo- 
rarily good  business,  but  we  of  the  present 
generation  remember  only  too  well  the  eco- 
nomic disaster  which  befell  the  country  in 
the  years  following  the  first  World  War,  the 
boom  and  the  bust,  the  effect  of  which  we 
stm  have  with  us  in  the  millions  of  un- 
employed. 

Can  we  profit  by  the  lesson  we  learned  or 
must  we  again  face  the  terror  of  30.000,000 
men  and  women  out  of  work?  It  can  be 
avoided  if  we  know  what  balancing  economy 
means  and  keep  the  buying  power  of  the 
people  on  an  even  keel.  It  can  be  done.  Eco- 
nomic preparedness  is  Just  as  essential  as 
war-goods  preparedness.  They  should  go 
hand  in  hand. 

Good  night  and  a  happy  New  Year  to  you 
all. 
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RADIO  INTERVIEW  BETWEEN  HON.  AL- 
BERT L.  VREELAND,  OF  NEW  JERSEY, 
AND  HAROLD  JOHN  ADONIS 


Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  interview  between 
Harold  John  Adonis,  director.  New  Jersejf^ 
State  Government  Bureau  of  Research, 
and  myself  in  one  of  the  forum  broad- 
casts over  station  WINS  on  January  1, 
1941: 

Mr.  Adonis.  Good  afternoon,  everyone, 
and  a  happy,  happy  new  year  to  all  our 
listeners.  '  ' 

Yes,  the  new  year  has  dawned,  and  millions 
of  people  everywhere  are  looking  forward 
with  high  hope  to  the  immediate  months 
ahead.  For  those  in  war-torn  Europe  the 
prospects  are  not  so  bright,  but  their  ambi- 
tions and  aspirations  are  still  tempered  with 
the  fervent  wish  for  peace.  But  whether  It 
comes  speedily  or  in  the  distant  future  only 
time  will  tell.  Meanwhile,  that  fervent  wish 
continues  to  prevail  in  the  hearts  of  the 
masses  abroad,  and  we  at  home  Join  in  that 
hope  and  add  our  prayers  for  the  deliverance 
of  suffering  mankind. 

America,  too,  has  her  problems' to  consider 
for  the  new  year.  Adequate  defense,  pro- 
duction speed-up,  unanimity  of  thought  and 
endeavor— jil  these  and  more  are  now  the 
problems  of  a  great  and  united  nation — a 
nation  determined  to  preserve  and  safeguard 
its  glorious  heritage. 

Soon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
again  meet  In  Washington,  and  we,  the  peo- 
ple, await  Its  deliberations  confident  In  the 
knowledge  that  in  session  assembled  our 
Congress  is  alert  to  the  exigencies  of  the  day 
and  stands  ready  and  eager  to  work  for  their 
solution  in  the  proven  American  way. 

Today,  we  are  privileged  to  have  with  us 
one  of  the  distinguished  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable  Al- 
BEKT  L.  VREELAND,  Representative  from  the 
Eleventh  Congressional  District  of  New 
Jersey,  who  wUl  give  us  first-hand  informa- 
tion on  the  Congressional  Outlook  for  1941. 

A  member  of  the  vital  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, one  of  the  ranking  committees  in  Con- 
gress, Representative  Vreeland  is  a  seasoned 
veteran  along  Capitol  Hill  with  numerous 
accomplishments  to  his  credit,  local.  State, 
and  National.  Congressman,  I  welcome  you 
to  our  Know  Your  Government  Forum. 

Mr.  VREELAND.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Adonis.  It's 
nice  to  be  with  you  again. 

Mr.  Adonis.  A  year  ago,  Congressman,  you 
and  I  discussed  the  Congressional  Outlook 
for  1940.  Would  you  say,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  year,  that  your  anticipated  program  has 
undergone  any  change? 

Mr.  VREELAND.  Ycs  and  no,  Mr.  Adonis. 

Mr.  Adonis.  What  do  you  m^an  by  "Yes 
and  no"? 

Mr.  VREELAND.  If  you  recall,  at  that  time  I 
stated  the  paramount  desire  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  was  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war.  That 
part  of  the  program  so  far  has  been  accom- 
plished and  considerable  legislation  for  na- 
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tlonal    defense    has    been    Introduced    and 
passed. 

Mr.  Adonis  Yes:  I  remember  that. 
Mr.  Vreeland.  However,  I  did  state  I 
doubted  if  the  United  States  in  peacetime 
would  ever  attempt  to  have  a  large  standing 
Army  comparable  to  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Adonis.  Yes;  1  remember  that,  too, 
Congressman 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  Well,  therein  I  was  wrong, 
because  as  you  know,  the  American  people,' 
as  usual,  when  called  upon  in  a  question  of 
national  security,  arose  to  the  occasion  and 
accepted  that  which  they  would  not  have 
accepted  ordinarily,  and  now  we  have  a 
selective-service   law. 

Mr.  Adonis.  Congressman,  you  have  taken 
quite  an  interest  in  national  defense,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes,  Mr.  Adonis;  I  have. 

Mr.  Adonis.  Have  you  been,  or  are  you  at 
^  the  present  time,  associated  In  any  way  with 
the  armed  forces? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  During  the  war  I  served  for 
1  year  as  an  ambulance  driver;  in  1932  I  ac- 
cepted a  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in 
-  the  Military  Intelligence  Reserve  of  the 
•  United  States  Army.  Since  that  time  I  have 
been  promoted  to  first  lieutenant,  and  now 
I  hold  rank  of  captain  in  that  branch  of  the 
service. 

Mr.  Adonis.  A  splendid  record.  Congress- 
man. Incidentally,  are  you  also  active  in 
the  Reserve  Officers  Association? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes.    I  have  been  most  in- 
terested in  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
and  have  served  as  president  of  the  Southern 
Essex  chapter  for  2  years.     I  am  now  presl- 
,   dent  of  the  Department  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Adonis.  During  the  time  you  have  been 
commissioned  have  you  had  the  opportunity 
to  serve  with  the  Army? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes.  I  have  been  most  for- 
tunate in  serving  every  summer  for  2  weeks 
with  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Army,  and 
last  summer  had  the  privUege  of  attending 
the  maneuvers  at  Ogdensburg  for  3  weeks. 

Mr.  Adonis.  With  Congress  in  session  all 
year  was  it  not  difficult  for  you  to  leave  your 
official  duties  for  such  service? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes;  it  was.  However,  the 
House  of  Representatives  granted  to  me  a 
leave  of  absence  for  3  weeks  while  I  was  at 
the  maneuvers  and  I  had  made  arrangements 
to  be  notified  of  any  Important  legislation. 
With  the  commercial  air  facilities  in  the 
near  vicinity  of  Ogdensburg.  I  could  be  in 
Washington  in  approximately  4  hours. 

Mr.  Adonis.  Outside  of  your  desire  to  at- 
tend the  maneuvers,  what  other  reason,  if 
any.  did  you  have  for  serving? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  As  you  know,  that  was  the 
largest  concentration  of  troops  in  peacetime 
In  the  history  of  our  country.  I  felt  not  only 
was  it  my  duty  as  a  Reserve  officer  and  an 
able-bodied  citizen  that  I  attend  to  learn  as 
much  as  I  could  in  preparing  myself  for 
'  service  in  the  Army  should  the  occasion  ever 
arise  when  my  services  would  be  needed;  but. 
secondly,  I  desired  as  a  proper  representative 
of  the  people  to  learn  from  first-hand  otiser- 
vation.  the  state  of  preparedness  of  our  first 
line  of  defense,  namely,  the  Regular  Army  and 
National  Guard;  and  thirdly,  knowing  there 
would  be  a  bill  presented  for  consideration 
to  conscript  the  youth  of  our  country.  I  would 
not '  y  my  vote,  send  anyone  to  do  something 
I  would  not  do  myself. 

Mr.  Adonis  Did  you  find  from  your  experi- 
ence the  information  you  desired? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  did,  and  might  I  at  this 
time  commend  the  officers  and  the  personnel 
of  every  organization  present  for  their  wil- 
lingness, their  patriotism  and  spirit  exhibited 
in  accepting  the  hardships  appurtenant  to  a 
field  maneuver,  and  particularly  with  the 
lack  of  equipment  found  apparent  in  all 
organizations!  Also  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  people  of  northern  New  York  State 
for  their  patriotism  in  allowing  the  Army  to 
use  their  land -free  of  charge  to  the  Govern- 
ment.   It  is  Just  a  monument  of  the  patriot- 
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Ism  of  the  American  people  when  the  occa- 
sion necessitates  it. 

Mr.  Adonis.  Congressman  Vreeland,  did 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  make  any  further 
observations? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Mr.  Adonis,  from  my  obser- 
vations. It  was  clearly  Indicated  because  of 
the  lack  of  training  in  the  past,  due  to  the 
paciflstlc  trend  of  some  years 
prompted  decreased  appropri 
military,  that  our  Army  was  r 
ready  for  its  prime  purpo: 
our  country,  especially  in 
highly  trained  and  mecha: 
nations  in  Europe,  where 
warfare  has  taken  the  place  of  biawn 

Mr.  Adonis.  1  see  your  point.    ' 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I'm  glad  you  do,  Mr.  Adonis. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  because  of  these 
observations  that  I  was  firmly  convinced 
the  safety  of  our  country  necessitated  vot- 
ing in  the  affirmative  on  both  the  bill  In- 
ducting the  National  Guard  into  Federal 
service  and  the  selective  service  hill.  While 
I  have  been  consistently  against  unneces- 
sary and  unwarranted  expenditures  of  pub- 
lic funds  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
lack  of  proper  and  modern  equipment  for 
our  armed  forces  was  appalling,  and  again 
convinced  me  of  the  necessity  of  expending 
considerable  moneys  to  augment  our  present 
material. 

«  

Mr.  Adonis.  Would  you  care  to  add  any- 
thing in  this  connection.  Congressman  Vree- 
land? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  add 
at  this  point  that  for  10  years  I  have  urged 
preparedness  so  it  might  be  paid  for  over  a 
period  of  time  instead  of  expending  a  large 
amount  at  the  last  minute  However,  our 
people  in  their  wisdom  thought  to  the  con- 
trary, and  so  must  now  face  that  necessity 
even  though  the  figures  are  staggering. 

Mr.  Adonis.  What  do  you  think  the  1941 
congressional  program  wUl  be? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  It  is  most  difficult  at  this 
time  to  even  guess  with  conditions  in  Europe 
changing  from  day  to  day.  One  never  knows 
what  tomorrow  may  bring.  I  do  know,  as  last 
year,  and  this  is  based  upon  conversations 
with  many  of  my  colleagues,  there  are  very 
few,  if  any,  who  will  be  in  favor  of  direct 
intervention  in  the  foreign  situation,  or  who 
will  at  this  time  vote  to  send  any  of  our 
manpower  across  the  Atlantic.  The  Govern- 
ment in  the  past  year  has  made  commitments 
for  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  belligerents 
and  this,  in  a  great  part,  has  been  prompted 
by  the  desire  of  the  people  and  by  popular 
request.  How  many  more  commitments  we 
can  make  or  how  much  further  we  can  go 
without  becoming  Involved  only  time  will 
tell.  We  can  only  hope  the  powers  abroad 
will  have  sufficient  difficulties  on  their  hands 
so  that  considerable  thought  will  be  given 
before  any  overt  act  is  made  by  them  which 
in  Itself  will  provoke  and  further  public 
demand  to  the  extent  of  a  declaration  of  war. 
I  will  say  at  this  time,  under  the  present 
conditions,  unless  an  invasion  of  the  conti- 
nental United  States  or  its  possessions  is 
threatened  or  Imminent,  I  will  not  vote  to 
send  our  youth  to  be  slaughtered  on  foreign 
battlefields. 

Mr  Adonis  Congressman  Vreeland,  do  you 
believe,  in  your  opinion,  should  the  United 
States  become  involved  that  we  are  ready  to 
defend  it? 

Mr.  Vreeland  Mr.  Adonis,  in  spite  of  the 
usual  apathy  of  most  of  our  populace.  I  still 
have  faith  in  the  patriotism,  the  loyalty,  and 
the  resourcefulness  of  the  American  people. 
The  United  States  has  never  been  defeated, 
and  I  do  not  believe  we  will  ever  live  to  see 
tbe  day  when  it  is.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  much  bet- 
ter to  have  the  ounce  of  prevention  rather 
than  the  pound  of  cure,  and  therefore  while 
we  are  all  desirous  to  keep  this  country  free 
from  the  horrors,  bloodshed,  and  cost  of  war, 
nevertheless,  I  believe  we  should  prepare  as 
if  we  were  about  to  be  attacked  and  thereby 
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through  our  strength  cause  any  prospective 
enemy  to  give  due  consideration  and  thought 
before  antagonizing  us.  After  all,  he  who  is 
strong  survives.  We  cannot,  however,  sit 
back  smug  in  self-satisfaction  and  assume 
we  are  invincible.  A  horrible  and  shining 
example  of  that  was  France,  which  in  spite 
of  a  large  standing  army  and  theoretically 
impregnable  defenses  in  the  Maglnot  line, 
because  of  self -desires  and  lack  of  unity,  soon 
fell  to  a  unified  military  machine. 

Mr.  Adonis.  What  would  you  suggest.  Con- 
gressman, as  a  means  to  adequate  prepara- 
tion at  home? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  It  is  for  the  United  States  to 
realize  now,  nowhere  on  earth  today  is  there 
the  freedom,  the  right  of  the  individual,  the 
permissive  meeting  of  groups  and  constitu- 
tional privileges  guaranteeing  free  speech  as 
we  have  here,  and  nowhere  in  the  world  to- 
day can  people  meet  without  the  worry  of 
spying  eyes  and  prying  ears,  the  fear  of  the 
firing  squad,  and  the  constant  terror  of  aerial 
attack.  Christmas  and  this  holiday  season 
in  America  has  been  most  festive.  Little 
thought  was  given  to  the  horrors  and  terror 
in  every  home  in  Europe.  We  are  most  fortu- 
nate and  anything  worth  having  is  worth 
protecting. 

Mr.  Adonis  In  conclusion.  Congressman 
Vreeland,  what  particular  point  do  you  care 
to  emphasize  in  connection  with  adequate 
defense? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Mr.  Adonis,  it  is  now  time 
that  America  forgets  selfish  interest  and 
unites  in  a  common  cause,  lest  we  wake  up 
some  morning  and  find  It  is  too  late.  After 
all  it  is  only  because  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, individuals  can  have  the  privilege 
of  voice  in  government  and  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals. A  privilege  such  as  that  should 
not  be  taken  lightly  and  through  the  exer- 
cise thereof  hazard  the  very  right  which 
gives  it. 

Capital  and  labor  alike  should  at  this  time 
set  aside  personal  grievances  and  work  in  a 
common  cause  to  produce  with  the  greatest 
possible  efficiency  and  with  a  minimum  of 
cost  those  articles  so  sorely  needed  to  defend 
our  country.  Excess  costs  at  this  time  will 
only  mean  the  repayment  by  the  people  in 
the  future  and  should  the  program  be  re- 
tarded too  greatly,  it  may  mean  consequences 
which  none  of  us  care  to  even  imagine. 

Today  is  New  Year's  Day.  Cannot  we.  as 
Amerlcaiis.  resolve  that  in  1941  we  wUl  be  a 
\inified  people  against  those  who  would  take 
away  our  rights,  and  all  of  us  strive  for  a 
common  cause — the  protection,  the  continu- 
ance, and  the  perpetuation  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  the  country  for  which  It  stands. 

Mr.  Adonis.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Vree- 
land, for  your  distinctive  contribution  to  our 
Know  Your  Government  educational  forum. 
Your  presence  here  today  is  adequate  assur- 
ance of  your  continued  iliterest  in  behalf  of 
the  public  you  represent  so  ably  in  the  United 
States  Congress. 
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Mr.  OLIVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  upon  thi« 
day  when  tbe  old,  old  song,  And  Sb  To 
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War.  has  been  sung  anew  and  the  stage 
set  for  the  same  old  role  our  people  are 
destined  to  play  in  the  tragedy  of  inter- 
national politics,  the  following  article  ap- 
pears deserving  of  consideration  and  of 
preservation,  if  only  as  an  example  of  the 
Ironic  humor  of  one  remaining  American 
courageous  enough  to  write  the  truth  in 
the  face  of  the  warmongers  and  the 
wrath  of  the  blind  followers  of  those  to 
whom  history  is  a  blank  and  bitter  ex- 
perience but  a  spur  to  greater  folly. 
(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  January  5,  1941  j 

HAPPT  mew  TBAB 

(By  H.  L.  Mencken) 
In  my  childhood  I  was  well  and  pleasantly 
acquainted  with  an  ancient  colored  woman, 
almost  coal  black  In  complexion,  who  cher- 
ished the  notion  that  she  would  be  trans- 
mogrlfled.  at  death,  Into  a  blond  angel  of  the 
approximate  age,  to  judge  by  her  talk,  of  10 
years.     Even   in   my   Infant   Innocence  that 
expectation  seemed  to  me  to  be  extravagant; 
later  on.  having  taken  up  the  study  of  dl- 
Tlnlty,  I  learned  that  there  was  no  warrant 
for  It  In  Holy  Writ.    But  the  dear  old  soul 
hugged  it  fondly— and  hugging  It  cost  her  no 
less  than  two-thirds  of  her  cash  Income  of 
$15  a  month,  the  usufruct  of  her  deceased 
husbands  tonsorial  servicing  of  Gen.  George 
O.  Meade  In  the  Civil  War.    Out  of  that  com- 
fortable sum.  S4  a  month  went  for  room  rent, 
and  II  for  cough  drops,  snuff,  charms  against 
Witchcraft,    postage,    burial    Insurance,    and 
charity.    All  the  rest,  down  to  the  last  mill 
was  collared  by  the  colored  pastors  who  In- 
flamed   and    exacerbated    her    post-mortem 
hopes.  *^ 

The  xmhappy  situatiopr-of  this  devout  and 
worthy  creature  made  a  deep  impression  on 
me  as  a  child,  and  I  often  pondered  it  after- 
ward. Compared  to  other  women  of  her  race 
age.  and  previous  condition  of  servitude  in  the 
Baltimore  of  the  eighties  she  was  rich  almost 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  but  her  an- 
ticipations of  grandeur  beyond  the  grave  kept 
her  on  very  short  commons,  and  she  had  to 
depend  on  the  kindness  of  the  neighborhood 
cooks  for  rations,  on  the  rag  bags  of  friendly 
White  folks  for  clothes  (always  deep  mourn- 
Ing),  and  on  the  loose  boards  In  their  back- 
yard fences  for  firewood. 

From  her  I  learned  a  lesson  that  has  stuck 
to  me  through  manhood  into  senility  to  wit 
the  lesson  that  believing  in  anything  that  U 
palpably  not  true  is  always  very  expensive 
not  only  in  headaches  but  also  in  hard  cash' 
Half  the  world,  in  fact,  appears  to  live  by 
coUectlng  on   the  delusions  and   hallucina- 
tions of  the  other  half.     A  veteran  of  both 
Bides  of  the  board  mryself.  I  could  cite  many 
instructive  examples,  but  confine  myself  this 
lovely  Sabbath  morning  to  pointing  to  a  sin- 
gle big  one.    It  is  provided  (not  for  the  first 
time.   alas,   alas!)    by  the   taxpayers  of  the 
United  States.    Played  upon  adroitly  by  dem- 
agogues With  dreams  to  sell,  and  abandoned 
to  the  pillage  by  a  gullible  and  pusillanimous 
Intelligentsia,  these  taxpayers  now  entertain 
themselves  again  with  the  theory  that  Eng- 
land  Is  a  philanthropist  consecrated  to  suc- 
coring  the   United   States.     Once   mere    in 
brief,  they  embrace   a  piece  of   transparent 
hokum,  and  once  more  their  embracing  of  it 
Is  about  to  tost  them  their  shirts. 

England,  of  course,  is  nothing  of  the  sort 
and  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be     There 
Is  no  country  on  earth  which  puts  self-inter- 
est upon  af  higher  pinnacle,  and  there  has 
been  none  recorded  In  history.    The  English 
In  fact,  have  got  on  in  the  world  mainly  by 
reducing  philanthropy  to  the  lowest  and  most 
•bject  place  of  decimals.    When  they  do  any- 
thing for  any  other  people,  however  virtuous 
they  always  charge  handsomely  for  It   and  9 
times  out  of  10— or  even  10  times  out  of  10- 
they  do  it  merely  as  a  byproduct  of  doing 
■omethlng  for  themselves 
In  the  present  case,  their  altruistic  purpoee 


Is  to  be  found  only  In  the  speeches  of  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  disciples, 
and  In  the  cheerio  pumped  out  of  London  for 
American  consumption.  The  actual  aims  of 
the  English  in  the  war  are  something  quite 
different.  The  first  of  them  is  simply  to 
throw  off  an  attack  that  is  fast  wrecking  their 
charming  country,  and  reducing  it  to  bank- 
ruptcy. The  second  Is  to  recover  that  hegem- 
ony on  the  continent  of  Europe  which  was 
their  chief  dividend  from  the:  last  war  to  save 
democracy.  And  the  third  is  to  retain  that 
hegemony  in  Asia  which  they  earned  afore- 
time by  long  years  of  heroic  brigandage  and 
massacre. 

The  rest  is  but  sound  and  hooey,  signify- 
ing nothing.  All  three  aims  turn  out  to  be 
difficult  of  attainment — indeed,  impossible  of 
attainment  without  a  great  deal  of  help.  The 
last  time  they  went  to  the  rescue  of  humanity 
they  had  the  assistance  of  a  large  band  of 
fans  for  "religion  and  morality,"  including 
Japan.  Russia,  Prance,  Italy,  and  Rimianla. 
with  the  United  States  coming  in  at  the  end 
to  pay  the  outstanding  bUls.  But  this  time 
most  of  these  lovers  of  virtue  are  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  rest  are  in  no  state  to 
lend  a  hand,  so  the  whole  burden  falls  upon 
Uncle  Shylock.  First  he  must  be  scared,  and 
then  he  must  be  taken.  The  former  desid- 
eratimi  Is  already  reached,  and  the  other  will 
follow  swiftly. 

It  may  seem  incredible  to  historians  that 
Americans  should  fall  for  the  same  hokum 
twice,  and  In  exactly  the  same  place,  but  it 
will  hardly  surprise  psychologists.  As  Prof. 
David  W.  Maurer  shows  in  a  recent  very  en- 
te.-taining  work.  The  Big  Con,  con  men  sel- 
dom abandon  a  mark  after  once  swindling 
him:  they  usually  go  back  to  him  confi- 
dently, knowing  ftiat  he  is  now  even  easier  to 
rook  than  he  was  before.  So  in  the  large 
affairs  of  nations.  The  poor  French  fell 
twice,  and  now  the  United  States  is  falling 
twice.  What  is  generally  overlooked  is  the 
historical  fact  that  this  second  ride  might 
weU  have  been  the  third. 

You  will  find  nothing  about  the  forgotten 
first  attempt  In  the  school  history  books  but 
there  is  a  very  instructive  account  of  it  In  the 
late  Albert  Jeremiah  Beverldge's  Life  of  John 
Marshall.  The  time  was  the  first  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  England  was 
engaged  In  a  battle  to  the  death  with  Na- 
poleon I.  the  Hitler  of  those  times  and 
searching  the  universe  for  help.  In  the  end 
that  help  came  from  Germany,  the  present 
sinkhole  of  sin.  but  in  1802  Germany  was  not 
ready,  so  recourse  was  had  to  that  new  and 
saucy  Republic  which  had  been  the  chief 
sinkhole  of  sin  only  a  few  years  before. 

Beverldge  tells  the  story  at  length,  and  with 
considerable  humor.  The  first  job  in  hand 
was  to  scare  the  Americans  out  of  their  pants 
and  this  was  attempted  by  the  very  device 
that  has  worked  so  well  in  our  own  time 
That  is  to  say.  the  news  was  broadcast  that 
Napoleon's  real  aim  was  to  conquer  the  Amer- 
icas, and  that  he  would  proceed  with  it  the 
moment  he  crossed  the  channel  "Our 
gazettes  and  pamphlets  tell  us,"  wrote  John 
-Adams,  "that  Bonaparte  will  conquer  En-^- 
land.  and  command  all  the  British  Navy,  and 
send  I  know  not  how  many  hundred  thou- 
sand soldiers  here,  and  conquer  from  New 
Orleans  to  Passamaquoddy."  Adams  himself 
dismissed  the  threat  as  "an  empty  phantom  " 
but  he  had  to  confess  that  "the  people  seem 
to  believe  every  article  of  this  bcmbastical 
creed,"  and  that  the  prospect  of  rapine  and 
ruin  made  them  "tremble  and  shudder." 

Moreover,  it  was  not  only  "the  people"  that 
swallowed  it.  but  also  many  of  the  Harvard 
pedagcgs.  Wrong-Horse  Harry  Stimsons  and 
William  AUen  Whites  of  the  time,  Including 
especiaUy  the  Honorable  Fisher  Ames,  Con- 
gressman from  Massachusetts,  and  a  favorite 
rabble-rouser.  "Great  Britain."  howled  Ames 
in  November  1803,  plagiarizing  Roosevelt  "is 
fighting  our  battles  and  the  battles  of 
humanity,  and  France  Is  combating  for  the 
power  to  enslave  and  plunder  us  and  all  the 


world."    A  few  months  later  he  was  offered 
the  presidency  of  Harvard. 

Unhappily  for  "religion  and  morality,"  the 
Americans  of  that  day  had  not  altogether 
forgotten  the  Revolution,  and  there  were  still 
leaders  among  them  who  viewed  the  altru- 
istic English  with  sardonic  skepticism.  One 
such  was  the  cynical  John  Adams.  Just  men- 
tioned. Another  was  the  even  more  agnostic 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Jefferson  not  only  refused 
to  believe  that  the  English  were  fighting  the 
battles  of  humanity;  he  denounced  them  as  a 
low-down  gang  of  frauds,  and  warned  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  pay  no  heed 
to  their  blarney.  England,  he  vsrrote  to  Wal- 
ter Jones,  was  "a  pirate  spreading  misery  and 
ruin  over  the  face  of  the  ocean."  A  little 
while  before,  writing  to  James  Madison,  he 
had  denounced  it  as  "a  nation  which  noth- 
ing but  views  of  Interest  can  govern." 

So  the  plan  to  rope  the  youthful  Uncle 
Shylock  failed  to  work,  and  he  was  not  ac- 
tually roped.  In  fact,  until  1917.  more  than 
a  century  later.  Meanwhile,  the  |5hilan-  ' 
thropic  British  Navy,  in  the  pursuit  of  its 
divine  miasion  to  fight  "our  battles  and  the 
battles  of  humanity."  bombarded  Fort  Mc- 
Henry  and  burned  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 
But  even  these  proofs  that  Ames  was  an  In- 
spired prophet  did  not  shake  the  incorrigi- 
ble Jefferson.  In  June  1815  he  wrote  to 
Thomas  Leiper: 

"I  consider  the  Government  of  England  as 
totally  without  morality,  insolent  beyond 
bearing.  Inflated  with  vanity  and  ambi- 
tion. •  •  •  of  deepseated  hatred  toward 
us,  ahd  the  eternal  disturber  of  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

I  suggest  that  you  cut  this  out  and  paste 
It  in  your  income-tax  return— I  mean,  of 
course,  your  work-sheet,  for  by  March  15  it 
will  probably  be  a  felony  to  send  at  through 
the  malls.  - 


Roosevelt  to  the  Worid 
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EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    ILLINOIS    STATE 
REGISTER,  OP  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 


Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Illinois  State  Register,  of  Spring- 
field, HI.: 

ROOSEVELT    TO    THE    WORLD 

Liberty-lovers  throxighout  the  world  are 
finding  comfort  and  inspiration  to  renewed 
courage  In  the  frank  and  fearless  declaration 
of  principles  broadcast  by  President  Roosevelt 
last  night 

America's  course  Is  now  charted.  The 
President's  epochal  address  represents  the 
preponderance  of  public  opinion  in  America. 
It  is  uncompromising  with  Hitlerism  and 
despotism,  which  have  set  out,  as  Hitler  re- 
cently said,  "to  conquer  the  world."  It  ex- 
poses "the  pious  frauds"  of  the  Nazis.  It 
makes  it  clear  that  the  United  States  is  to  be 
"the  arsenal  of  democracy."  It  is  an  appeal 
for  unity  of  action  against  sabotage  at  home 
as  well  as  attack  from  abroad.  It  is  to  the 
democracies  of  the  world  at  this  hour  what 
Lincoln'ff  Gettysbiu-g  address  waa  to  hia 
Nation. 
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id  to  Britain  Is  the  clarion  keynote  of 
the  President's  pronouncement.  He  pledges 
"every  ounce  and  every  ton  of  munitions  and 
supplier  that  we  can  possibly  spare"  to 
Britain,  ^Greece,  and  other  allies  who  are  op- 
posing the  aggressor  nations.  Americans 
should  weigji  this  thought  with  all  the  Chris- 
tian fortitude  at  their  command,  for,  unless 
Britain  wine.Xthe  United  States  wiU  be  pre- 
cipitated into  »  last-ditch  fight  for  Its  very 
life,  with  the  o^ds  tremendously  against  us. 

The  President  ^inces  no  words  in  dealing 
with  the  triple  alll)»nce — Germany.  Italy,  and 
Japan — insofar  as  itjat  alliance  is  "a  threat 
of  vUtimate  action  agi^nst  the  United  States" 
and  part  of  the  program  to  "conquer  the 
world."  \ 

The  Burton  Wheelxrs  and  the  obstruc- 
tionist publishers  who  have  been  trying  to 
infiame  this  Nation  with  false  charges  that 
the  President  is  plotting  to  Send  the  boys  of 
America  overseas  surely  wlll\iow  desist  In 
repetition  of  such  a  false  chari 

Th^  President  says  in  wordsWhlch  even 
a  child  can  understand  that  "any  talk  about 
sending  an  Army  abroad  is  a  (^liberate  un- 
truth." He  adds  that  his  objecflvV  is  "to 
keep  you  now.  and  your  children  later,  and 
your  grandchildren  much  later,  out  of  tK  last- 
-ditch war  for  the  preservation  of  Ame^can 
Independence."  .  \ 

Equally  significant  is  the  President's  state- 
ment relative  to  a  "negotiated  peace"  toh. 
which  some  isolationists  and  appeasers  are \ 
pleading.  The  President  points  to  the  fact 
that  there  can  be  no  peace  of  this  character 
until  there  is  "r.  clear  intention  of  the  aggres- 
sor nations  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  domi- 
nation or  conquering  the  world." 

Timely,  Indeed,  is  the  Chief  Executive's 
simile  as  applied  to  this  problem  when  he 
says.  "No  man  can  tame  a  tiger  into  a  kitten 
by  stroking  it,"  and,  he  adds,  "there  can  be 
no  appeasement  with  ruthlessness — no  rea- 
soning with  an  incendiary  bomb." 

The  address  Is  a  brilliant  document.  It 
Is  a  declaration  of  peace  which  will  spread 
throughout  the  world  in  what  has  been 
termed  "the  battlefield  of  the  mind."  It  will 
encourage  Britain.  Greece,  and  China.  It  will 
arouse  the  patriotic  energies  of  the  con- 
quered democracies.  If  it  seeps  Into  Ger- 
many. It  may  help  to  save  that  nation  from 
Its  own  worst  enemy,  Hitler.  If  it  seeps  Into 
Italy,  it  will  convince  the  Italian  people  that 
Mussolini  has  locked  arms  with  Hitler  only 
to  find  himself  in  the  "embrace  of  death."' 

As  the  full  purport  of  the  President's  ad- 
dress is  studied  and  understood,  it  will  fire 
the  minds  and  souls  of  civilization  with  new 
hope  and  determination. 


Quotations  From  the  British  Minister  of 
Labor  and  the  Editor  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Daily  Newt 
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Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  short  quptatlo'hs — the  first 
from  a  recent  speech  to  a  London  rotary 
club  by  Ernest  B<?vin,  Britain's  No.  2  man 
today,  and  the  second  from  Views  of  the 
News  by  Manchester  Boddy,  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News — are  worth  read- 


ing, rereading,  and  thinking  about  by 
every  Member  of  Congress.    Here  they 
are: 
Said  Mr.  Bevin: 

Unemployment  has  been  the  devil  which 
has  driven  the  masses  in  large  areas  of  the 
world  to  turn  to  dictators. 

The  gravest  social  Implication  rising  out  of 
this  war,  to  achieve  which  everyone  must  be 
willing  to  place  their  all  on  the  altar,  is  the 
effort  to  get  rid  of  that  horrible  queue  (line- 
up) outside  the  labor  exchanges. 

It  is  no  good  going  to  the  teeming  millions 
of  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world  and 
talking  merely  Gladstonian  liberty.  We  have 
to  offer  a  new  feeling  of  hope,  and  example 
is  better  than  precept. 

If  this  old  country  would  begin  to  shape  and 
direct  it  now  and  begin  to  weave  it  Into  its 
own  economic  life  while  the  present  struggle 
Is  going  on,  that  would  be  the  best  answer 
to  Hitler. 

Wrote  Mr.  Boddy: 

When  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States  of  America  come  face  to  face  with  the 
unavoidable  question.  Are  we  willing  to  lose 
our  money  system  as  the  price  we  pay  for  the 
defeat  of  Hitler?,  the  real  turning  point  in 
the  course  of  the  great  war  will  have  been 
reached. 

If  the  answer  is  "No"  then  Hitler  wUl  have 
won  the  war — and  our  money  system  wlU 
^have  been  crushed  anyway. 
\  If  the  answer  is  "Yes"  then  we  will  have 
Wpn  the  war — but  our  money  system  will  have 
been  sunk,  and  thus  the  prize  so  many  think 
they  are  fighting  for  will  have  been  lost. 

This  sounds  pessimistic  to  those  who  see 
only  calamity  in  change. 

Events  to  come.  I  think,  will  demonstrate 
that  theXfinancial  system  to  come  will  be 
better  for\all  concerned  than  the  one  that 
now  eiflsts. 


Sale  of  Shipt  and  War  Materials  to 
Aggressor  Nations 
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Mr.  GEYER  of  Calif  or  ni\a.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  telegram  that  I  insert  in  the 
Record  is  self-explanatory.  Is  it  possible 
that  our  Government  is  allowing  \guch 
things  to  take  place?  What  becomes  of 
our  program  to  bring  about  the  defeat\of 
the  Axis  Powers?  Must  profit  be  made 
at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of  our  young  men?^- 
What  about  our  shipbuilding  program?\ 
Where  have  jobs  gone  under  this  policy 
of  selling  our  ships?  How  about  an  in- 
vestigation?   The  telegram  follows: 

San  Pedro,  Calif. 
Hon.  Lee  Geter. 

Congressman,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Steamship  Panamanian  in  San  Pedro  har- 
bor formerly  the  steamship  Mongolian  an 
American  ship  undergoing  repairs  prepara- 
tory to  sailing  to  Japan  with  $8,000,000  cargo 
of  high-power  gas  and  other  war  materials. 
Ship  sold  to  Japanese  Government  for  scrap. 
Nondescript  alien  crew  on  board.  We  protest 
the  sale  of  American  ship  to  aggressor  nations 
and  also  the  carrying  of  war  material  as  it  is 
not   In  line   with  the   President's  policy  of 


national  defense  but  rather  an  offensive  policy 
which  may  be  used  against  our  people.  Your 
consideration  in  this  matter  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  Master  Mates  and  Pilots 
of  America,  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Asso- 
ciation. American  Communications  Associa- 
tion. Sailors  Union  of  the  Pacific,  Marine  Fire- 
men. Oilers.  Watertenders.  and  Wipers  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Pacific,  Marine  Cooks  and 
Stewards  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coa«t, 
and  Maritime  Federation  of  the  Pacific. 


Election  Comparisons 
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AR-nCLE  PROM  THE  PROVIDENCE  JOUR- 
NAL-EVENING  BULLETIN 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  an  article  in  the  Provi- 
dence Journal-Evening  Bulletin.  This  is 
from  the  pen  of  Ashmon  Brown  who 
writes  a  column  called  The  Day  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Brown  comments  on  the  contents 
of  a  tabie  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  by  me.  He  also  makes  some  very 
interesting  comparisons.  He  discusses 
the  subject  of  the  disfranchised  voter 
from  the  angle  of  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dential Electors. 

We  wonder  how  long  our  Member-s  of 
Congress  will  continue  to  talk  so  glibly 
about  our  great  American  democracy 
and  still  allow  more  than  10,000,000  per- 
sons to  be  denied  the  vote.  My  col- 
leagues, if  we  really  mean  to  save  the 
world  for  democracy,  why  not  see  that 
those  8  States  where  the  dollar  sign  is 
the  test  of  the  franchise  be  no  longer 
allowed  to  make  a  mockery  of  the  very 
word. 

How  hollow  that  term  "democracy" 
must  sound  to  our  boys  who  have  been 
drafted  for  its  defense  when  they  realize 
that  to  exercise  their  democratic  rights 
they  must  take  several  dollars  from  their 
$24  per  month  and  purchase  the  privilege 
for  which  their  forefathers  fought  and 
for  which  they  too  may  be  called  upon 
to  sacrifice  their  lives.  The  article 
follows: 

The  Day  in  Washington 
(By  Ashmun  Brown) 

POLL-TAX   PROBLEM 

vWashington.  December  29. — "In  the  1940 
Prtffiidential  election  almost  four-fifths  of  the 
pottotlal  voters  in  the  eight  poU-ux  State* 
wereXdenled  a  ballot.  In  the  States  which 
did  r*ot  obstruct  the  right  to  vote  with  » 
dollar  Sign,  the  proportion  of  potential  voters 
who  cast  ballots  averaged  more  than  70  per- 
cent, whlje  in  the  States  which  required  the 
payment  W  a  poll  tax  the  number  of  voters 
averaged  21.10  percent.  Clearly,  as  long  as 
the  dollar  sfgn  Is  made  a  bar  to  voting  in  any 
part  of  the  iJnited  States.  American  democ- 
racy will  continue  to  be  what  has  so  aptly 
been  termed  'v.  fractional  democracy.'  ** 
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Thla  Impressive  statement  appears  In  the 
Congressional  Rrcbso  as  uttered  by  Repre- 
eentatlve  Lei  E.  Getek.  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  accompanies  it  with  a  statistical 
"~ — —tabl^  demonstrating  his  point.  For  months 
Mr.  GrYEK  has  been  conducting  a  one-man 
campaign  in  Congress  against  the  system  by 
which  Southern  States  require  the  pa3ma€nt 
ol  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting. 

He  blames  the  poll-tnx  exactions  as  being 
responsible  for  the  disproportionately  large 
Influence  a  small  number  of  southern  voters 
exert*  In  the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice 
President.  To  this  extent  he  takes  up  the 
cnmpatgn  which  a  Washington  lawyer,  Simon 
Miclilet.  as  president  of  the  Get  Out  to  Vote 
Club,  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years. 
Mr  Geter.  however,  assailed  the  poll-tax  sys- 
tem as  being  solely  responsible  for  the  result- 
ing evils,  while  Mr.  Michlet  based  his  attacks 
en  broader  grounds. 

NO   LAW  CONTZMPLATEO 

These  campaigns,  which,  of  course,  con- 
template no  Federal  legislation,  have  had 
some  effect  Iq  reducing  to  8  from  14  some 
years  ago  the  number  of  States  that  retain 
the  poll-tax  basis  for  voting.  States  which 
recently  abolished  the  system  are  Florida. 
North  Carolina,  and  Louisiana.  No  one  of 
these  three,  however,  come  up  to  the  national 
average. 

The  facta  of  the  case  are  that  the  exaction 
of  poll  taxes  is  only  part  of  the  repress- 
ive system  that  has  prevailed  in  the  South 
for  years,  instituted  primarily  to  keep  the 
Negroes  from  voting  but  actually  in  some 
of  these  States  keeping  more  poor  whites 
than  blacks  away  from  the  voting  booths, 
and  perpetuating  a  highly  organized  politi- 
cal tyranny,  control  of  which  is  tightly  held 
In  few  hands. 

The  southern  political  machines  operate 
to  reduce  voting  to  a  selected  minimum, 
whereas  the  northern  political  machines  op- 
erate to  Increase  the  number  of  votes  cast, 
often  by  Illegal  methods. 

All  this  aside,  the  Geyer  statistical  table 
and  analysis  of  the  vote  in  the  recent  elec- 
tion Is  startling  In  the  facts  and  the  impli- 
cations it  contains.  For  example,  on 
November  5  last  319.649  individual  voters 
went  to  the  polls  In  Rhode  Island  to  select 
4  Presidential  electors.  This  number  is 
79.7  percent  of  the  State's  number  of  poten- 
tial voters,  as  estimated  by  the  Censiis  Bu- 
reau. Potential  voters  are  described  as 
native  persons  and  naturalized  foreign  bom, 
21  years  old  and  over.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Inmates  of  insane  and  penal 
Institutions  are  excluded  from  the  estimates 

coMPAaisoN  wrrH  south  casolina 

Compare  Rhode  Island's  showing  with  the 
ona  made  in  South  Carolina  where  only 
99.832  votes  were  cast,  a  bare  8.8  percent  of 
the  potential  voters.  But  on  this  small  vote 
South  Carolina  selected  8  Presidential  elec- 
toi*.  or  twice  as  many  as  Rhode  Island. 

That  is.  It  required  79  912  votes  In  Rhode 
Island  to  determine  the  •election  of  1  elector, 
while  In  South  Carolina  only  12.749  were 
required  to  accotnpluh  the  same  result.  An 
Individual  vote  in  Soyth  Carolina  bad  more 
than  a  ttmea  as  much  effect  In  electing  a 
President  and  Vice  President  tban  an  indl- 
vldtial  vote  in  Rhode  bland, 

Por  comparison's  sake,  note  these  flgtires: 
Alabama  selected  11  electors  while  casting 
only  17.0  percent  of  lu  potential  voting 
strength;  GeorKla  got  12  electors  on  a  16.3- 
percent  vote:  Mississippi  got  9  electors  on  a 
15.2-percent  vote;  anij  Scuth  Carolina,  as 
mentioned  above,  got  8  eleclors  on  an  8.8- 
percent  vote. 

These  4  Southern  States,  all  of  them 
employing  the  poll-tax  system,  had  40  elec- 
tors on  a  total  popular  vote  of  882.414. 

On  the  other  hand.  South  Dakota,  Utah, 
North  Dakota,  and  Rhode  Island,  each  with  4 
electors,  a  total  of  16,  had  to  cast  a  total  of 


1,156,668  to  put  those  16  In  the  electoral 
college. 

Don't  you  think  Mr.  Geyer's  finding  that 
ours  is  only  "a  fractional  democracy"  Is  justi- 
fied? 

The  estimated  number  of  potential  voters 
in  the  country  on  election  day  was  80,528,000. 
while  only  49.818,995,  or  61.9  percent,  actually 
went  to  the  polls.  Sixteen  States  were  below 
the  national  average  and  all  of  them  except 
Maryland.  Maine.  Vermont,  Olilatoma,  and 
Kentucky  are  the  States  of  the  solid  South. 

South  Dakota,  which  cast  93.5  percent  of 
its  potential  vote,  tops  the  list.  Utah  with 
87.6  percent.  North  Dakota  with  86.4  percent, 
California  with  80.3  percent,  Colorado  with 
80.1  percent,  follow  in  that  order,  wi>h  Rhode 
Island,  standing  seventh,  with  79.7  percent, 
jvv^t  ahead  of  Illinois  which  is  credited  with 
79.4  percent. 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  an  article 
written  by  me  for  Factory  and  which 
appeared  in  the  December  1940  issue  of 
that  magazine  entitled  "You  Haven't 
Seen  Anything  Yet,"  The  article  is  as 
follows: 

Today's  alarmist  may  well  be  tomorrow's 
prophet.  A  year  ago  I  was  called  an  alarmist 
for  daring  to  predict  that  the  furtive  figure  of 
the  saboteur  would  soon  be  stalking  in  the 
shadows  of  American  industry. 

Yet  only  the  other  day,  November  12,  1940. 
3  mysterious  explosions  shook  3  different 
Indiistrial  plants  in  Allentown  and  New 
Castle,  Pa,  and  Wcodbridge.  N.  J.  Thes6 
blasts,  in  which  14  lives  were  snuffed  out  and 
scores  of  persons  were  Injured,  occurred  with- 
in the  space  of  2  hours.  And  in  Atlanta,  at 
the  very  same  time,  the  flames  were  Just  dying 
down  after  an  armory  fire  in  which  $800,000 
worth  of  Government  property  was  destroyed. 

"Accidental.  No  evidence  of  sabotage."  said 
the  investigators  as  they  ptissyfooted  about 
m  the  ruins  at  Allentown,  New  Castle,  and 
Woodbridgc, 

Mo  evidence.  Indeed  I  How  can  there  be— 
when  the  evidence  iteeU  to  blown  to  bits?  How 
long,  tell  me.  are  tbe  people  of  America  going 
to  go  on  accepting  "no  evidence  "  a«  proof  that 
tbere  was  no  sabotage?  The  chief  of  the  fire 
department  in  Atlanta  certainly  wasn't  fcoled 
by  the  fact  that  no  sabotetirs  left  their  bust' 
n«ts  cards  behind  them  In  the  armory.  He 
took  one  look  at  the  wreckage  and  cried  out 
a  warning  to  all  citizens  "to  awake  to  the 
dangers  of  sabotage."  And  I'm  with  him  on 
that. 

After  all.  how  can  anyone  logically  credit 
the  incredible  events  of  November  12  to  the 
long  arm  of  coincidence  when  we  know  al- 
ready that  the  sinister  hand  of  the  saboteur 
is  at  work  in  the  land?  Call  me  an  alarmist. 
if  you  will.  I  do  not  pretend ^to  be  a  prophet, 
but  I  make  this  prediction  regarding  sabotage 
to  you  men  who  manage  America's  Industrial 
plants: 


"Be  on  yoxii  guard.  You  haven't  seen  any- 
thing yet!" 

It  is  of  no  moment  whether  your  plant  is 
engaged  in  defense  production  or  not.  It  Is 
said  that  neither  the  United  Railway  Signal 
Co.  at  Woodbridge  nor  the  New  Castle  plant 
of  the  American  Cyanamld  &  Chemical  Cor- 
poration was  working  on  defense  orders.  The 
fact  remains  that  both  were  potentially  valu- 
able as  defense  producers. 

Moreover,  the  undercover  wreckers  who 
do  the  bidding  of  foreign  powers  here  have 
a  laiger  aim  than  the  mere  destruction  e€ 
munitions  plsmts.  They  have  their  ordera 
to  do  anything  to  slow  down  and  obstruct 
the  whole  American  industrial  economy. 

How  do  we  kiiow  this?  It  has  been  revealed 
again  and  again  In  the  testimony  taken  by 
our  own  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. We  kno\*  also  that  these  foreign  agents 
and  their  dupes  are  in  a  position  to  do  untold 
damage.  Thousar.ds  have  wormed  their  way 
into  key  positions  in  Industry,  in  transpor- 
tation, in  the  labor  unions,  and  In  our  Gov- 
ernment Itself. 

These  conditions  will  continue  to  exist 
and  the  threat  of  widespread,  crippling 
sabotage  will  remain  until  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  correct  it,  stop  coddling  the  subversive 
forces  in  our  midst  and  adopt  a  hard-hitting 
policy  of  law  enforcement. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  The  Justice  Department,  under  the 
present  Attorney  General,  Robert  H.  Jackson, 
has  been  distinguished  chiefly  for  its  "hush- 
hush"  attitude  on  the  whole  question  of 
sabotage  and  for  its  apparent  inability  to 
cooperate  with  other  governmental  units 
bearing  on  the  problem. 

By  Presidential  order  this  Department's 
Federal  Biureau  of  Investigation  has  been 
charged  with  primary  responsibility  for  ccm- 
bating  sabotage.  All  other  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  Army  and  Navy  intelligence  services, 
are  supposed  to  defer  to  It.  As  long  as  this  Is 
BO,  let  it  take  the  blame  if  a  new"  wave  of  mys- 
terious fires  and  explosions  sweeps  indus- 
try—which.y  firmly  believe.  It  will  if  Jackson 
continues  his  shilly-shallying  policies. 

As  for  the  N.  L.  R.  B.,  its  very  existence  and 
Its  administration  of  the  Wagner  Act,  as  at 
present  written,  provide  a  shield  for  potential 
saboteurs  at  work  in  the  very  heart  of  the  de- 
fense Industries.  Here  is  what  the  executives 
of  one  major  American  company,  now  work- 
Ihg  on  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  defense  contracts,  told  the  Dies  committee 
in  executive  session:  This  company  has  eOO 
aliens — some  of  them  known  to  be  connected 
with  dangerous  subversive  groups — on  its  pay 
rolls  at  work  in  its  plants.  Yet  it  cannot 
make  a  single  move  against  them  lest  it  be 
brought  before  the  Labor  Board  on  charges  of 
unfair  discrimination.  And  it  has  been  so  In- 
timidated by  N.  L.  R.  B.  In  other  instances 
that  it  Is  afraid  to  act. 

At  the  same  time,  while  placing  the  blame 
for  the  deplorable  situation  that  now  exists, 
I  would  not  exempt  industrial  management 
itxclf  which  has  been  deeply  at  fault.  I  be- 
lieve, in  Us  inclination  to  shrtig  off  the  sabo- 
tage danger  even  after  "accldenta"  occtir. 

Too  frequently,  to  my  mind,  tbett  manage- 
mcnu  have  Joined  in  the  game  of  "let's  pre- 
tend," giving  support  to  the  "no  evidence" 
theory.  Why?  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  tbey 
have  been  Instructed  to  do  so  by  certain  au- 
thorities. Perhaps  they  feel  a  natural  human 
reluctance  to  admit  possible  negligence. 

DANCEB  MUST  BC  FACED 

No  matter.  The  result,  It  seems  to  me.  is 
regrettable  In  that  this  attitude  tends  to  put 
other  managements  off  their  guard  and  thus 
minimizes  the  danger  at  a  time  when  it 
should  be  faced — openly,  squarely,  and  pub- 
licly. 

Here  Is  an  example  of  the  complacence 
which  such  an  attitude  may  breed.    Not  long 
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ago  the  Dies  committee  sent  Investigators  to 
Andover  Township,  N.  J.,  to  study  the  Ger- 
man-American Bund  camp,  known  as  Nord- 
land.  The  license  numbers  of  incoming  auto- 
mobiles were  noted,  then  compared  with  the 
State  motor  vehicle  department  records  at 
Trenton.  The  names  of  the  car  owners  thus 
obtained  were  checked  against  the  social- 
security  records  and  their  places  of  employ- 
ment ascertained.  We  found  that  an  amaz- 
ing number  of  these  men,  scores  and 
hundreds,  had  Jobs  in  key  defense  industries 
in  the  New  York  area.  We  subpenaed  a  num- 
ber of  them,  questioned  them,  found  they 
were  members  of  the  bund.  Most  of  them 
gave  weak,  unsatisfactory  reasons  for  Joining, 
such  as  a  desire  for  exercise  in  the  open  air 
or  a  love  of  choral  singing. 

Now,  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  membership 
In  the  bund  makes  an  employee  worth  watch- 
ing, at  least.  The  Dies  committee  thought 
so  and  accordingly  Invited  all  the  manage- 
ments concerned  to  study  its  files. 

To  date  only  one  company  ha*  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  offer. 

Here  Is  another  case  in  point.  Only .  2 
months  ago  the  Dies  committee  heard  evi- 
dential testimony  of  three  instances  of  out- 
right sabotage  In  .a  large  Pennsylvania  ship- 
yard. An  employee  told  of  finding  pieces  of 
a  cut-up  sweater  clogging  the  oil-pressure 
system  of  a  tanker.  Hose  lines  carrying  po- 
tentially explosive  chemicals  were  found  to 
have  been  slashed  by  a  sharp  instrument. 
Flaws  were  found  in  a  line  of  heavy  conduit 
wire — flaws  so  tiny  that  they  were  discovered 
only  accidentally  when  a  workman  pricked 
his  finger,  yet  &n^s  that  could  have  caused 
a  short  circuit  and  possibly  a  fire  aboard  the 
ship  where  the  wire  was  used.  A  loyal  em- 
ployee of  the  company  testified  that  on  his 
own  initiative  he  had  discovered  that  at  least 
25  employees  of  the  company  were  signers  of 
a  Communist  election  petition  (all  perfectly 
legal,  I  admit,  so  long  as  the  Communist 
Party  retains  its  legal  status)  and  that  known 
Communists  and  pro-Nazis  had  Infiltrated 
the  C.  I.  O.  union  at  the  yard  and  were  work- 
ing together  In  the  distribution  of  propa- 
ganda sheets  among  the  men. 

HE    wasn't    worried 

Yet  a  few  days  later  the  responsible  chief 
official  of  this  company  issued  a  statement  in 
which  he  said  he  "wasn't  worried"  about 
sabotage.  Perhaps  he  is  sure  that  every  nec- 
essary preci^ution  has  been  taken  in  his  own 
plant.  If  so,  he  probably  has  no  need  to 
worry.  But  I  can't  help  thinking  of  the  effect 
which  that  statement  may  have  had  on  other 
managements  and  on  the  public  mind. 

The  World  War  taught  us — at  the  cost  of 
scores  of  lives  and  $150,000,000  In  property 
damage--one  vital  lesson  When  America 
awoke  to  th?  danger  the  sabotage  stopped. 
Management  found  that  its  primary  protec- 
tion was  knowledge  of  Its  own  personnel, 
that  its  greatest  ally  was  the  loyal  worker. 

Now,  you  may  ask,  what  Is  the  need  for 
caution?  You  have  read  so  many  soothing 
statements  recently  that  I  am  going  to  list 
a  few  outrtandlng  incidents  of  the  past  year. 
Let  uft  say  that  they  are  merely  thought  pro- 
voking.   I  need  go  no  ftirther  than  that. 

On  November  19  fires  aboard  new  warships 
at  the  Camden  yard*  of  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Co  and  the  Boston  Navy  Yards. 
Damage  wai.  slight,  but  one  man  was  badly 
burntd,  and  14  were  overcome  by  smoke  at 
Camden.  >> 

On  November  17  an  explosion  at  the 
Brtdgevllle.  Pa.,  works  of  the  American 
Cyanamld  &  Chemical  Corporation,  the  third 
explosion  in  the  plants  of  this  company  in 
a  single  week.  On  the  same  day  a  destruc- 
tive fire  at  the  Pennsylvania  Chemical  Co., 
Johnstown,  which  was  making  incendiary 
bombs  for  the  Government,  Here  the  owner 
said  frankly.  "Sabotage." 

Then  on  November  12,  of  coxirse,  the 
Woodbridge,  New  Castle,  and  Allentown  ex- 


plosions, preceded  on  November  11  by  the  At- 
lanta armory  fire;  also  on  November  11  the 
discovery  of  emery  powder  In  vlUl  parts  of 
four  new  machines  and  water  glass  in  the 
cooling  system  of  a  fifth  at  the  Todd  Ship- 
yards, Seattle. 

On  October  30  a  fire  which  endangered 
Army  code  books  and  other  secret  records  at 
the  War  Department  Building  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  ^ 

On  October  19  an  attempt  to  bomb  or 
burn  a  hangar  filled  with  valuable  planes 
at  Moffett  Field,  Army  air  base  at  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.;  also  in  October  discovery  of  a  dan- 
gerous bomb  on  the  Army  transport  ship  Re- 
public en  route  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York. 

On  September  12  the  dreadful  Hercules  dis- 
aster at  Kenvil,  costing  51  lives — the  fourth 
blast  in  New  Jersey  plants  and  arsenals  mak- 
ing explosives  since  the  start  of  the  year. 
Almost  forgotten  now  are  the  two  blasts, 
causing  six  deaths,  at  the  Gibbstown  plant 
of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  one  on 
January  12,  the  other  August  17. 

I  might  remind  you  also  of  the  mysterious 
series  of  rhachlne-tool  thefts  from  the  ware- 
houses of  New  York,  recalling  similar  rob- 
beries of  1914-18.  At  Providence  last  year  a 
suspected  saboteur  was  actually  arrested  and 
charged  with  putting  emery  dust  in  a  gyro 
mechanism  at  the  naval  torpedo  station. 

Draw  your  own  conclusions.  These  are 
merely  Incidents  mentioned  at  random.  I 
shall  content  myself  by  pointing  out  that 
such  events  were  not  prevalent  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  testimony  we  heard  In  the  earliest  days 
tt  the  Dies  committee  opened  my  eyes  to  the 
inroads  that  Communist  agents  were  making 
In  American  institutions — schools,  colleges, 
labor  unions,  governmental  agencies.  We 
learned  even  then  that  the  Communists  had 
planted  at  least  one  agent — many  of  them 
radio  operators — on  each  of  125  American 
merchant  ships  and  that  Moscow-directed  agi- 
tators were  getting  a  foothold  in  many  in- 
dustrial plants 

SWORN  ENEMIES  OF  OITR  IDEALS 

At  the  time,  you  may  recall,  the  Com- 
munists were  loudly  opposed  by  certain 
groups  which,  in  one  way  or  another,  were 
already  beginning  to  betray  a  certain  sym- 
pathy for  the  Fascist  governments  of  Europe. 
Their  insincerity  became  apparent  soon  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  Berlin-Moscow  pact. 
For  then  the  American  agents  of  these  two 
former  foes  began  to  operate  in  concert.  So 
today  we  know  that  all  these  men — whether 
they  represent  the  red  fascism  of  Stalinist 
Russia  or  the  brown  communism  of  Nazi 
Germany — are  the  avowed  devotees  of  the 
same  basic  Ideology  and  the  sworn  enemies  of 
our  own  Ideals. 

I  fear,  however,  that  in  recent  months,  the 
emphasis  of  investigation  has  shifted  rather 
too  suddenly  away  from  the  Communist  prob- 
lem. We  shall  be  making  a  serious  mistake 
If  we  concentrate  our  attention  solely  on  the 
Nazi-Fascist  combination,  vicious  as  It  Is. 
The  Communists  are  more  numerous,  longer 
established,  better  entrenched.  Moreover 
tbey  are  still  nuire  difficult  to  detect  whereas 
It  Is  comparatively  simple  to  Identify  a  Nazi 
stooge  The  latter  has  no  liberal  "front" 
organizations  In  which  to  b^de.  In  fact  the 
only  prot'ctiVL'  coloring  he  can  adopt  is  that 
of  pacifism.  I  do  not  mean  to  condemn  every 
pacifist.  But  the  pacifists  do  get  help  from 
the  forces  of  subversion.  Communists  have 
picketed  legislators  who  voted  for  defense 
funds.  Similarly,  a  bund  lawyer  claims  to 
have  originated  the  slogan  'The  Yanks  -Are 
Not  Coming."  which  the  Communists  seized 
upon  Joyfully. 

The  bundtsts  have  helped  the  powerful 
C.  I.  O.  Maritime  Union  and  thus  kept  it  in 
a  positicn  to  tie  up  and  utterly  paralyze 
the  Nation's  merchant  marine  at  any  time  it 
chooses.  But  remember,  bundists  or  no,  the 
Communists    are    on    top    I9   the   Maritime 


Union  as  they  are  in  the  west  coast  long- 
shoremen's union  of  Harry  Bridges,  the  New 
York  Transport  Workers'  Union,  headed  by 
Michael  Quill,  and  many  others.  Is  it  any 
accident,  then,  that  Cucran,  Bridges,  and 
Quill  should  have  led  the  fight  at  the  recent 
C.  I.  O.  convention  against  a  resolution  to 
bar  members  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  bund  from  C.  I.  O.  membership? 

HELPING    THE    STAUNISTS 

By  the  same  token,  it  was  the  Communista 
who  arrived  first  and  got  themselves  set  In 
key  positions  in  the  Government  Itself.  In 
the  Labor  Board,  especially,  they  did  j-eoman 
service  in  helping  Stalinist  labor  organizers 
to  get  their  foothold  in  certain  unions.       / 

m  thLs  connection,  I  must  express  my  great 
relief  and  encouragement  at  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Harry  Millis  as  a  member  of  N.  L.  R.  B. 
This  will  give  Dr.  William  S.  Leiserson  the 
majority  support  of  a  definite  anti-Commu- 
nist In  the  Board's  top  command  at  a  very 
critical  time.  Dr.  Leiserson  and  Dr.  Millis 
should  be  able  to  accomplish  a  necessary 
staff  housecleaning  Just  in  time.  In  thla  I 
am  not  voicing  conclusions  that  are  solely 
my  own.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  serious- 
ness of  this  situation,  as  it  has  been.  I 
shall  quote  instead  from  a  socialistic  publi- 
cation, the  New  Leader,  of  New  York,  which 
on  September  28,  when  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Millis  was  still  in  doubt,  warned  in  head- 
lines: "Communists  plan  tie-up  of  United 
States  war  industries  through  control  of 
National  Labor  Board." 

I  cannot  feel  fully  confident  of  the  future, 
however,  until  there  is  a  general  houseclean- 
ing of  "reds"  and  their  Innocent  but  helpful 
stooges  in  all  the  Government  agencies  where 
they  have  found  a  footing. 

This,  of  course,  is  quite  apart  from  and 
not  to  be  confused  with  my  views  concerning 
the  Department  of  Justice  which  has  been  at 
fault  In  its  flagrant  failure  to  proceed  vigor- 
ously against  known  "Communazis."  The 
Attorney  General  has  shown  a  concern  for 
the  preservation  of  civil  liberties  which  la 
fully  Justified.  But  when  we  balance  the 
civil  liberties  of  a  few  who  might  be  unjustly 
suspected  against  the  very  lives  of  helplesa 
workers  who  may  be  blown  to  bits  In  Indus- 
trial explosions,  we  can  easily  find  the 
answer. 

I  agree  In  part  with  the  chairman  of  ovir 
committee.  Congressman  Das.  when  he  says: 

"Sabotage  is  one  of  the  easiest  crimes  to 
commit.  With  due  respect  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation — and  they  are  a  fine 
agency— the  whole  method  of  approach  must 
be  radically  changed.  These  foreign  agenu 
must  be  exposed,  and  once  exposed,  when  the 
public  knows  who  they  are  and  where  they 
are,  their  usefulness  ends." 

Mr.  Dies  agrees  with  me  that  there  Is  little 
doubt  that  the  Hercules  explosion  at  Kenvil 
was  sabotage,  although  this  has  been  offi- 
cially discounted.  It  so  happens  that  I  waa 
In  the  vicinity  of  Kenvil  at  the  time  of  the 
explosion,  as  was  also  Robert  Barker,  a  Dlea 
committee  investigator.  We  were  on  the 
scene  a  few  minutes  later,  and,  althougb 
working  independently  of  each  other,  came  to 
the  conclusion,  through  conversations  with 
workers '  in  the  company's  ttoplof  and 
through  what  we  were  able  to  see  before  the 
damaged  area  was  closed  to  visitors,  tltat  the 
blast  was  no  accident.  A'  Kenvtl,  by  the 
way.  the  committee  had  already  learned  ot 
the  employment  of  60  aUena  in  the  Her- 
cules plant. 

I  feel  with  Mr.  Dm  that  the  P.  B.  I.  cannot 
possibly  be  fully  effective  In  the  fight  against 
sabotage  until  there  Is  a  change  in  the 
"hush-hush"  policy  of  the  Attorney  General 
to  whom  it  must  report.  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  is  doing  what  he  can.  He  has  pre- 
pared a  plant  protection  manual  which  is 
available  on  request  to  top  executives  of 
industrial  corporations.  His  investigators 
stand  ready  to  visit  plants,  at  the  request  of 
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the  management,  to  study  the  precautionary 
set-up.  and  recommend  necessary  changes.  I 
strongly  urge  all  managements  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  service. 

SPOTLIGHT   ON   SUBVCKSIVE    ^BOUPS 

But  I  also  maintain  that  there  will  be 
de^lte  limits  to  what  the  F.  B.  I.  can  do 
until  we  are  free  to  single  out  and  remove 
from  danger  spots  all  the  potential  saboteurs, 
without  waiting  to  gather  criminal  evidence 
against  them  after  their  deeds  are  done  and 
the  evidence  is  obliterated.  Moreover,  since 
the  P  B.  I.  has  been  charged  with  primary 
responsibility  It  should  not  be  hampered  by 
conflicts  in  the  authority  and  policies  of 
other  governmental"  agencies,  such  as  the 
Labor  Board  and  the  Department  of  Labor, 
that  have  bearing  on  the  problem.  It  la 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Dies  committee 
serves  a  worthy — in  fact,  a  vital — purpose  in 
keeping  the  spotlight  on  subversive  groups 
and  keeping  the  public  aroused  to  the  very 
real  danger  that  we  face. 

Attorney  General  Jackson  does  not  agree,  I 
fear.  Practically  all  the  Dies  committee's 
~~^  dealings  with  his  Department  have  been  en  a 
one-way  basis.  Time  and  again  the  com- 
mittee has  made  available  to  him  informa- 
tion of  the  utmost  importance  Seldom  have 
we  heard  whether  use  was  made  of  these 
data  or  whether  action  was  taken.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  committee's  few  requests  for 
Information  from  the  J\istice  Department 
have  met  with  polite  refusal.  On  September 
5,  Mr.  Dies  reqvifsted  the  P.  B.  I.  file  on  Dr. 
Gerhard  A.  Westrick.  the  Genftan  "trade 
representative"  in  whom  we  had  good  reason 
to  be  Interested  because  of  the  many  unex- 
plained visits  he  received  from  industrial 
workers  at  his  hide-away  mansion  in  Scars- 
dale.  N.  Y.  On  September  11,  Matthew  F. 
Magulre,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General,  replied  In  a  letter  full  of  such 
elegancies  as  "desire  t^  cooperate."  "extend 
all  possible  aid."  and  "so  long  as  they  do  not 
transcend  the  limitations  of  policy  that  the 
Department  has  been  constrained  to  adopt  in 
the  public  interest,"  but  ending  In  the  fa- 
miliar "feel  we  cannot  accede  at  this  time." 
Among  the  reasons  given  was  the  danger 
that  further  exposure  of  Westrlck's  activi- 
ties (originally  disclosed  not  by  any  govern- 
mental agency  but  by  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune)  would  "defeat  the  purposes"  of  the 
F.  B.  I.'s  so-called  secret  Investigations. 

Not  in  the  public  interest?  And,  pray,  de- 
feat what  purposes?  A  few  days  later  West- 
rick was  on  the  high  seas  bound  for  Japan 
and  still  in  possession.  I  believe,  of  a  great 
deal  of  important  information.  The  Dies 
committee  could  unqttesMonably  have  de- 
tained him  with  a  little  help  from  the  Justice 
Department. 

Mr.  Jackson  now  accuses  the  pies  commit- 
tee of  seeking  to  undermine  public  confidence 
tn  the  P.  B.  I.  He  implies  that  the  committee 
Is  overly  Interested  in  getting  publicity.  In 
-ttie  course  of  this  he  admits  that  the  P.  B.  I. 
has  discovered  that  Communists  started  and 
prolonged  the  Vultee  Aircraft  strike  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

NOTHIKG    BOLT    ABOUT    THX   T.    B.    I. 

To  begin  with,  I  don't  think  there  is  any- 
thing holy  about  the  F.  B.  I.  All  it  has  to  do 
to  retain  public  confidence  is  to  follow  a  pol- 
icy that  deserves  confidence.  Frankly,  I  dont 
think  there  is  anything  to  Inspire  confidence 
In  the  signed  article  which  Mr.  Hoover  con- 
tributed to  the  Hearst  press  on  November  19 
In  which  he  warned  the  public  not  to  be  hys- 
terical about  the  sabotage  peril  a^d  declared 
calmly  that  "accidents  will  happen."  (On 
the  same  day  there  were  two  more  shipyard 
fires.) 

It  is  ironic,  to  say  the  least,  for  anyone 
speaking  in  defense  of  the  F.  B.  I.  to  accuse 
any  other  person  or  group  of  an  undue  desire 
for  publicity.  Finally.  I  don't  think  for  a 
moment  that  Mr.  Jackson  would  have  admit- 
ted the  presence  of  "reds"  in  the  Vultee  strike 


if  he  had  not  been  smoked  out  by  the  Dies 
committee's  White  Book. 

This  article  has  been  written  for  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  putting  the  spotlight  on  the 
sabotage  question  and  urging  Factory  readers 
not  to  be  lulled  into  a  sense  of  false  security 
by  "hush-hush"  tactics.  If  I  have  accom- 
plished this  much,  I  am  well  satisfied.  Space 
does  not  permit,  nor  do  I  feel  qualified,  to 
present  a  detailed- program  of  plant  protec- 
tion for  the  reader's  guidance.  But  I  repeat, 
because  I  believe  that  it  cannot  be  said  too 
often  or  emphasized  too  much,  that  the  em- 
ployer's check-up  of  personnel  is  the  para- 
mount thing.  That  is  the  one  b.g  lesson  we 
learned  from  the  World  War,  and  it  is  the  one 
thing  that  we  must  remember  above  all  others 
today.  Every  employer  should  know  the  men 
who  are  working  lor  him,  know  their  views, 
their  associations,  and  their  records. 

FREE  FROM   HUSH-HUSH 

In  this-  the  Dies  committee,  because  of  its 
imlque  position  as  a  nonbureaucratic  agency 
free  of  hush-hush  restraints,  can  really  be 
of  service  to  industry. 

There  is  material  of  vast  value  to  man- 
agement in  the  files  of  the  Dies  committee. 
We  have  the  names  of  thousands  of  men 
whom  we  have  reason  to  suspect  because  of 
their  connections,  past  or  present,  with  sub- 
versive organizations.  Some  of  these  men 
may  even  now  be  employed  in  positions  of 
trust  In  your  own  plant.  We  have  also,  out 
of  our  Icng  study  of  the  subject,  compiled  a 
great  deal  of  Information  that  should  be 
helpful  to  you  in  detecting  subversive  tend- 
encies, however  skillfully  veiled,  as  they  take 
form. 

These  files  are  available  to  you.  I  honestly 
believe  that  if  every  industrial  company  were 
to  send  a  man  to  Washington  to  study  our 
data,  we  should  be  making  a  long  stride  for- 
ward toward  the  solution  of  the  sabotage 
problem. 

We,  of  course,  cannot  offer  you  any  pro- 
tection from  entanglements  with  the  Labor 
Board.  You  may  still  be  unable  to  discharge 
an  employee  who,  you  know  in  your  heart, 
would  welcome  a  chanc  to  help  Hitler  and 
Stalin  by  weakening  American  defense  or  re- 
tarding American  assistance  to  England.  But 
you  can,  forewarned,  keep  an  eye  on  him  and 
place  him  in  a  position  where  he  is  least 
likely  to  work  any  damage. 

We  cannot  at  the  moment — any  more  than 
you  can — drastically  change  the  policies  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to 
sabotage  or  compel  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  adopt  a  frank,  open,  vigorous  program  of 
aggressive  action  against  potential  saboteurs. 

But  if  you  will  think,  talk,  and,  within  the 
limits  of  your  own  position,  act  to  protect 
your  own  plant  and  awaken  others  to  the 
danger,  then  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  you  have  done  your  part  to  stop 
sabotage  now. 
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Thursday,  January  9,  1941 


ADDRESS   BY  HON.   ELBERT  D.    THOMAS. 
OF  UTAH 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  a  very  able  speech  delivered 


by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Thomas]  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Political  Science  As- 
sociation at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago, 
HI.,  on  December  30,  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ONE      HUNDRED      AND      FIFTT      TEARS      OF      CIVIL 
LIBERTIES 

America's  experience  in  attempting  to  pro- 
mote the  liberty  of  an  individual  in  society 
during  the  last  150  years  marks  an  experienCB 
of  consistent  adherence  in  theory  to  a  single 
ideal,  but  varied  experience  when  that  ideal 
Is  put  Into  practice. 

When  Jefferson  made  the  pronouncement 
that  man  was  destined  for  society  and  that 
the"  Individual  In  that  society  should  have  all 
the  freedom  consistent  with  peace  and  order, 
his  pronouncement  did  not  differ  or  vary 
greatly  fron»  that  made  by  Justice  Roberts  in 
the  Herr.don  case  some  2  or  3  years  ago,  when 
he  sa  d,  "The  limitation  upon  individual  lib- 
erty must  have  appropriate  relation  to  the 
safety  of  the  State."  In  thought,  then.^the 
great  freedoms  which  have  been  Identi^ed 
with  America  are  the  same  today  as  they 
were  150  years  ago 

America  was  not  the  creator  of  the  ideas 
behind  these  great  freedoms.  The  soul  of 
man  has  battled  hard  throughout  the  ages 
for  that  place  in  society  which  would  give 
him  all  characterlEtics  of  freedom  of  action, 
freedom  to  own  and  dispose,  freedom  to  come 
and  go,  freedom  to  worship,  freedom  to  think, 
freedom  to  aspire.  In  the  evolution  of  con- 
cepts and  ideas,  man's  worth  as  an  individual 
attains  its  full  blossom  under  Jestis;  still, 
there  were  mighty  strivings  in  the  ancient 
world  to  overcome  the  force  of  taboo,  to  free 
men  and  women  from  eating  and  marrying 
prohibitions. 

The  Chinese,  without  ever  discovering  the 
notion  of  an  individual's  right  to  life  just 
because  he  was  an  individual,  developed  cer- 
tain freedoms  which  kept  his  society  demo- 
cratic throughout  the  ages.  The  church,  for 
example,  never  got  a  hold  on  his  marriage 
laws,  the  state  was  never  able  to  force  such 
simple  restrictions  as  the  registration  of  in- 
dividuals. Such  western  ideas  as  illegitimacy, 
bound  as  they  are  to  the  concept  of  inheri- 
tance of  property  and  private  ownership,  never 
took  hold  in  eastern  Asia.  If  a  man  had  a 
child,  it  was  his  child.  The  law  of  nature 
was  all-EuflBcient. 

It  was  the  curse  of  ownership  which  today 
is  one  of  our  chief  freedoms,  which  seemed 
to  certain  of  the  ancients  to  be  the-  denier 
of  those  freedoms,  and  man  seemed  ulti- 
mately to  be  free  only  by  some  sort  of  com- 
munity ownership  and  community  relation- 
ship. 

Ilie  ancient  world  in  the  West  made  for 
great  freedom  of  mind  and  spirit  especially 
under  the  inspiration  of  Socrates.  The  forced 
freedoms  through  law,  like  the  forced  peace 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  produced,  as  law  will 
always  produce,  an  artificial  freedom  guaran- 
teed only  until  the  next  decision.  Liberty 
can  never  be  attained  through  litigation.  It 
is  like  the  balance  of  power  between  States;  it 
rests  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  even 
weights  in  the  scales.  Upset  the  balance,  and 
security  departs. 

"The  morality  Introduced  Into  life,  espe- 
cially in  the  West,  by  Christian  thought  and 
by  the  church's  control  of  men  and  govern- 
ments brought  a  right  and  a  wrong  into  the 
the  field  of  political  and  social  freedoms.  A 
Thomas  Aquinas,  maintaining  the  "oughts" 
and  "shoulds"  in  society  and  in  the  state, 
based  upon  the  theory  of  the  absolute  which 
comes  from  the  acceptance  of  the  concept  of 
revelation;  a  Milton,  striving  for  freedom  of 
expression  and  freedom  of  thought;  a  Locke, 
attempting  to  show  that  these  freedoms  can 
be  guaranteed  by  governmental  organization; 
a   Montesquieu,   accepting  this   theory   and 
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advancing  and  renewing  Polybius"  notion  of 
the  separation  of  powers;  all  these  things  the 
fathers  had  access  to  and  all  these  thoughts 
were  discussed  and  made  part  of  the  life  'of 
thoughtful  men  in  America  when  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  came  into  existence.  There 
was  this  question,  not  in  what  the  words  Im- 
plied, but  there  was  an  almost  universal 
acceptance  of  a  new  concept  which  was  to 
characterize  the  underlying  thinking  of  the 
American  citizen  during  the  150  years  of 
America's  growth. 

The  Chinese  cycle  of  change  had  become  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Plato's  and  Aristotle's  no- 
tion of  a  constant  revolution  of  governmental 
control  by  various  classes,  resulting,  too,  in  a 
cycle,  had  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Al- 
most simultaneously  with  the  birth  of  the 
American  Nation  came  on  the  world  a  well- 
nigh  universal  acceptance  of  the  concept  of 
progress,  started  by  Condorcet.  but  lived  by 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Franklin.  Thus, 
with  the  budding  forth  of  the  American 
Revolution  came  a  fruition  of  a  New  World 
thought,  the  concept  of  revelation,  which 
produced  in  all  western  lands  wherever  He- 
brew. Greek,  and  Christian  thought  domi- 
nated a  measuring  stick  of  absolutes  which 
produced  war  for  a  cause  and  martyrs  who 
died  to  please  God. 

It  is  only  to  the  student  who  has  lived  and 
thought  in  lands  where  this  concept  of  reve- 
lation has  not  held  in  the  minds  and  souls  of 
men  that  a  real  realization  of  its  force  in 
the  birth  of  the  American  Nation  can  be  un- 
derstood America  became  a  land  of  destiny 
It  was  God's  wlU  that  the  Constitution 
should  be  planned  here;  and  all  of  the  ideas 
that  result  in  the  acceptance  of  a  land  of 
freedom,  a  gathering  place  for  the  nations  of 
the  world,  and  the  religious  fervor  that  the 
earth  was  to  be  revitalized  and  man  was  to 
conquer  the  earth  for  his  good  were  part  of 
the  divine  plan.  The  desert  was  to  be  made  to 
blossom,  and  It  was  universally  admitted  that 
It  was  In  accordance  with  Heaven's  will  that 
Columbus  sailed  and  the  new  world  of  free- 
dom was  given  to  man.  Read  nearly  all  of 
the  significant  American  literature  and  we 
find  a  well-nigh  conscious  partnership  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth  In  the  evolution  and 
development  of  America  that  free  man  might 
assert  himself  In  the  earth  and  attain  his 
ultimate  political  and  social  destiny.  "The 
God  that  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty,"  thun- 
dered Jefferson.  "With  malice  toward  none," 
echoed  Lincoln.  The  "government  of  the 
people  and  by  the  people"  was  to  persist  for 
the  people,  and  the  cause  which  was  to  make 
It  persist  was  carried  on  by  men  dedicated  to 
God. 

The  point  which  I  wish  to  make  todajr  Is 
that  civil  liberties  have  become  a  sacred  thing, 
as  well  as  a  political  right,  in  the  minds  of 
the  American  people.  It  does  not  shock  the 
sensibility  of  the  harshest  of  our  citizens  or 
the  most  fanatical  of  our  religious  repre- 
sentatives, if  there  is  any  fanaticism  left  in 
American  religionists,  if  I  say  that  the  right 
of  man  to  worship  God  as  he  sees  fit  is  quite 
as  much  a  religious  concept  today  as  It  Is  a 
political  one.  In  other  words,  when  the 
American  Government  came  into  existence, 
the  strictly  religious  concepts,  ranging  from 
persecution,  forbearance,  to  toleration,  had 
already  taken  effect.  The  development  of  the 
freedom  of  religion  In  America  has  been  built 
upon  the  concept  of  tolerance  until  today  we 
have  not  only  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  but  there  has  been  a  tempering  of  toler- 
ation to  the  place  that  there  Is  a  spirit  of 
appreciation. 

Now,  all  this  is  merely  prologue.  Not  pro- 
logue to  this  speech,  but  prologue  to  an 
understanding  of  and  appreciation  of  the 
1940  American  concept  of  civil  liberties.  In 
my  talk  I  am  back  where  I  began.  The  state 
is  good.  It  has  within  Itself  an  Inherent  right 
to  persist.  Man,  or  the  Individual  in  the 
state,  is  as  free  as  it  is  consistent  with  peace 
and  order  for  him  to  be.  In  law  the  great 
freedoms  of  the  mind,  the  spirit,  the  body, 


and  proijerty.  plus  now  the  right  to  associate, 
are  guaranteed  the  American  people. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  was  a  curb  upon  govern- 
ment.   The  American  people  no  longer  fear 
their  Government.    The  maintenance  of  the 
great  liberties  must  be  preserved  by  keeping 
groups,  third  persons,  associations  of  various 
kinds,    state-created    corporations    not    (in) 
standing  for  a  fundamental  political   right, 
from  abusing  that  right  when  it  clashes  with 
another's.     We  are  no  longer  worried  about 
the  state's  setting  up  a  state  church.    We  are 
no  longer   worried   about  the  Governments 
curbing  the  press.    We  are  worried  about  cer- 
tain individuals  using  the  cloak  of  religion 
to  protect   them   in  doing  an   unsocial   act. 
We   are  worried   about  the   power  of   a  free 
press  to  stifle  freedom  of  opinion      With  a 
guaranty   of   the  right   to   associate  and   of 
collective    bargaining,   we    are    worried    now 
about  the  advantage  taker  in  labor  organi- 
zations, or  about  the  third-party  representa- 
tive in  industrial  affairs.    Thus.  America  sees 
that  it  is  not  Just  government  that  is  the 
destroyer  of  rights;   and  thus  America  sees 
that  even  with  the  technique  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers,  which  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  courts  to  be  unjxist  at  one 
time,  for  the  executive  to  be  unjust  at  an- 
other time,  for  the  legislative  to  be  unjust 
at  still  another  time,  that  man's  rights  are 
not  wholly  guaranteed  by  a  perfect  govern- 
ment.   We  are  faced  with  what  the  single- 
will   dictators  are   telling   us  is   the   conse- 
quence of  democracy,  that  man  cannot  be 
trusted  to  live  in  a  society  controlled  by  self- 
restraint.     We  are  told  that  the  semblance 
of  force  must  ever  by  present,  that  man  must 
be  made  right,  and  democracy   is  to  be  an 
ordered  affair. 

There  is  a  contradiction  of  terms  there. 
Democracy  in  its  final  analysis  must  rest 
upon  common  consent.  Democracy,  there- 
fore, must  rest  upon  the  worth  of  the  indi- 
vidual. American  democracy,  then,  is  to  be 
a  thing  of  the  past  if  the  individual  cannot 
be  made  an  intelligent,  moving  entity  in 
society — given  all  the  freedom  consistent 
with  peace  and  order. 

We  are  told  that  democracy's  experiment 
has  been  proved  a  failure — that  men  cannot 
Uve  excepting  In  accordance  with  rule.  We 
can  go  over  Into  the  realm  of  literature,  for 
example,  to  show  that  weakness. 

Virgil  wrote  great  poetry  to  please  a  Caesar; 
Shakespeare  mighty  plays  to  satisfy  a  royal 
patron.  The  American  experiment  of  a  free 
mind  to  Intrigue,  to  move,  or  to  survive  a 
public  has  by  no  means  as  yet  proved  Itself 
to  be  the  stimulus  which  raises  the  mind's 
achievements  above  mediocrity  and  places 
them  definitely  in  the  realm  of  superiority. 
Still,  what  better  way  can  a  creator  gain  his 
satisfaction  as  a  result  of  the  production  of 
his  work  than  In  the  democratic  American 
process?  In  theory  the  American  citizen  is 
protected  In  all  his  rights.  In  theory  and  in 
fact  he  need  not  fear  Government  as  a  result 
of  what  he  says,  unless  perchance  he  should 
move  over  into  that  extremely  lonely  sphere 
of  the  anarchist  and  challenge  Government 
and  its  inherent  right  to  exist.  The  civil 
right,  therefore,  which  America  attempts  to 
guarantee  to  the  minds  of  all  persons  within 
Its  jurisdiction,  stands  today  as  a  challenge 
Inviting  that  mind's  very  freedom  to  prove 
the  worth  of  the  luiman  soul  as  an  entity — 
striving  ever  toward  the  creation  of  that 
world  of  thought  which  must  be  always 
visloned  before  the  world  of  actuality  can  be. 
As  for  me,  I.  would  not  end  my  talk  as 
Patrick  Henry  did— "Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death" — because  there  Is  in  me  no  sem- 
blance of  the  romantic  orator.  But,  as  a 
political  thinker,  I  would  end  my  remarks 
today  by  saying  that  without  liberty  there 
is  naught  but  death,  for  once  the  concept 
of  the  free  individual  soul  is  accepted,  there 
is  nothing  but  dullness  for  that  soul  if  it 
continues  to  exist  in  accordance  with  Rous- 
seau's great  deduction,  "Men  are  born  free 
and  are  everywhere  in  chains." 


WilUam  Allen  White 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  January  9,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  EMPORIA   (KANS.) 
GAZETTE 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
home  State  of  Kansas  we  know  there  is 
only  one  William  Allen  White.  He  is 
Kansas'  foremost  citizen.  All  Kansas 
has  known  and  loved  William  Allen 
White  for  years,  and  still  loves  him.  Dur- 
ing the  past  months  Mr.  While  was  head 
of  the  Committee  to  Defend  America  by 
Aiding  the  Allies.  A  few  days  ago  he 
resigned  as  chairman  of  that  committee. 
In  his  own  newspaper,  the  Emporia  Ga- 
zette, Mr.  White  tells  of  his  work  with 
that  committee,  the  ideals  that  actuated 
him,  the  mission  which  the  committee 
had,  and  his  own  part  in  speeding  that 
mission.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Mr.  White's  editorial  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BETWEEN~'OUBSELVES 

This  column  need  not  be  read  outside  of 
Emporia.  It  Is  written  chlefiy  for  home  con- 
sumption and  is  designed  to  tell  subscribers 
to  the  Gazette  something  about  the  work  of 
its  editor  in  the  last  year.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  has  been  definitely  and  con- 
sciously engaged  In  a  job  that  didn't  have 
much  to  do  with  this  town  and  Its  environing 
state.  It  was  a  work  of  propaganda,  not  so 
different  from  the  job  of  running  a  home- 
town campal^  for  funds  for  the  new  hotel 
and  for  the  cheese  factory,  not  so  different 
from  an  election  campaign,  beating  the  tom- 
toms to  hive  the  bees  away  from  Bnnkley  or 
Winrod.  No  new  talent  was  necessary.  It 
was  just  doing  the  old  job  that  every  country 
editor  has  done  who  wants  to  make  the 
county  fair  a  success  or  the  community  chest 
go  over,  a  Job  of  stepping  out,  speaking  up 
and  then  taking  what  brickbats,  dead  cats, 
occasional  bouquets,  and  other  regional  fauna 
and  flora  which  an  indignant  or  grateful 
community  has  at  hand. 

The  job  I  have  been  working  at  for  the  last 
year  has  been  purely  a  propaganda  job,  to  give 
the  average  American  through  a  Nation-wide 
organization  a  sense  that  he  is  one  of  many, 
a  feeling  that  through  this  organization  he 
can  have  the  courage  to  make  his  private  sen- 
timent public  opinion.  After  that  the  job 
was  to  crystallize  that  public  opinion  and  im- 
plement it  so  that  Congress  and  the  President 
would  know  that  this  public  opinion  existed 
and  would  act  accordingly.  You  do  the  same 
thing  when  you  are  working  on  the  county 
commissioners  to  get  a  county  health  unit 
established  or  on  the  mayor  to  clean  up  the 
parks. 

It  grew  to  be  a  tremendous  Job.  Letters — 
great  stacks  of  letters — wfere  on  the  desk 
every  morning  and  had  to  be  answered,  and 
two  and  sometimes  three  stenographers  were 
grinding  away  all  the  time;  and  somebody 
had  to  pour  grist  into  the  stenographers'  mill. 
Moreover,  the  telephone  to  and  from  New 
York  and  various  other  points  had  to  be 
answered.  Various  long  trips  around  the 
country  had  to  be  made,  talking  to  regional 
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eonventlons  that  grew  out  of  the  700  branch 
chapters  at  the  organization.  These  chapters 
sprang  up  In  the  first  6  months  of  1939.  The 
engine  was  an  amazing  creation  as  It  assem- 
bled Itself. 

Afnant  had  little  to  do  with  It.  Time  and 
•gain  he  has  referred  to  himself  as  a  rooster 
on  the  cowcatcher,  crowing  at  the  crossroads. 
Always  he  felt  like  a  stviffed  shirt,  getting 
applause  for  things  he  did  not  at  all  deserve. 
The  Idea  Is  that  the  opinion  was  here.  Per- 
haps we  made  few  converts.  We  just  got  on 
the  right  wave  length  and  It  came  out  of  the 
air. 

First,  we  tried  to  get  destroyers  to  aid 
Great  Britain.  It  was  a  hard  fight.  Next 
we  tried  to  beat  the  Isolationists  In  the  two 
platform-making  committeea  of  the  two  par- 
ties, and  to  try  to  nominate  a  man  for  Pres- 
ident in  the  Republican  Party  who  would 
advocate  aid  to  Great  Britain  boldly,  con- 
sistently, wisely,  and  contlnuo\jsly.  Those 
three  things  were  done.  The  destroyers 
sailed.  The  isolationists  were  beaded  off  and 
Wlllkie  was  nominated.  With  which  I.  per- 
sonally, had  very  little  to  do  but  could  feel 
and  hear  the  engine  chugging  along  behind 
me  and  was  proud  to  be  on  the  cowcatcher — 
though  I  hope  I  dldn  t  crow  offensively. 
Then  came  the  campaign  for  bombers  for 
England  and  fqr  airplane  priority  and  for 
tanks  and  things.  Also  came  the  campaign 
to  keep  the  issue  of  aid  to  Great  Britain  out 
of  the  campaign  by  making  it  unanimous  as 
the  pledge  of  both  candidates.  And  when 
the  campaign  was  over,  that  job  was  done. 
The  top  was  spinning.  But,  alas,  public 
opinion  is  evanescent.  It  Is  still  solidly  be- 
hind aid  to  Great  Britain  as  a  means  of  keep- 
ing out  of  war — as  solidly  as  any  expression 
of  public  opinion  has  been  in  this  country  for 
many  years. 

After  the  election  I  told  a  number  of  my 
New  York  friends  that  I  should  get  off  of  the 
committee.  The  Job  was  too  big  a  one  for  me, 
and.  after  all,  I  had  my  own  life  to  live,  and 
again,  after  all.  I  wanted  to  celebrate  my 
seventy-third  birthday  in  peace  and  devote 
the  year  or  two  or  three  that  may  be  left  to 
me  to  writing  some  books  and  helping  with 
some  chores  around  the  house  here  in  Em- 
poria and  In  Kansas. 

In  the  meantime,  after  the  election.  I  had  a 
definite  sense  that  the  war  fever  was  rising 
and  I  didn't  like  it.  All  my  life  I  have  been 
cevoted  to  peace,  to  the  belief  that  war  is 
futile,  and  In  this  particular  case  to  the  con- 
viction that  If  we  cou'.d  keep  Great  Britain 
fighting  for  our  cause, this  would  never  be- 
come our  war.  The  President  said  it  in  his 
speech  when  he  divided  the  functions  of  the 
World  War  and  declared  that  we  should  be 
the  arsenal.  The  arsenal  with  its  assembly 
belt  is  just  as  important  as  the  front-line 
trench,  and  I  felt  that  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy was  the  American  job.  In  the  meantime, 
on  the  eastern  seaboard,  particularly  in  New 
York,  the  war  fever  set  a  lot  of  perfectly  good 
men  to  ghost  dancing,  whooping  it  up  for  war, 
demanding  convoys,  wanting  to  send  our 
ships  into  belligerent  zones  carrying  contra- 
band of  war.  and  trying  to  repeal  the  Johnson 
Act.  which  was  of  no  great  consequence,  for 
It  only  stopped  Great  Britain  from  borrowing 
money  from  private  individuals  and  banks. 
Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  Great  Britain 
couldn't  borrow  half  a  billion  dollars  from  all 
the  individuals  and  all  the  banks  in  the 
United  States.  Her  credit  isn't  good.  The 
Johnson  Act  is  a  sacred  cow.  It  was  plain 
that  the  United  States  as  a  Government 
legally  could  if  she  wanted  to,  give  Great 
Britain  money  to  buy  goods  here  or  to  swap 
our  munitions  of  war  for  British  colonial 
goods  like  tin  and  rubber.  We  do  not  need 
the  repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act.  There  are 
more  ways  of  killing  a  cat  than  choking  It  to 
death  on  butter — so  why  kill  a  sacred  cow  like 
that  Johnson  Act  to  kill  the  cat  of  credit 


with  the  little  residuary  butter  that  could 
be  churned  out  of  the  dead  cow? 

So  10  days  or  so  ago  it  seemed  wise  to  take 
the  jump,  and  I  have  been  swmglng  my 
dumbbells  to  jvunp  ever  since.  Wednesday  I 
sent  in  my  resignation  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee in  New  York  of  the  Committee  to 
Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies,  and 
with  that  resignation  I  sent  this  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  press  associations  all  over 
the  country  yesterday  and  should  be  in  the 
Gazette  as  a  matter  of  record: 

"In  New  York  in  November  I  talked  to  a 
number  of  friends  on  the  committee  about 
resigning  because  the  work  was  getting  too 
heavy  and  the  responsibilities  too  great,  if  I 
remained  in  Emporia.  Only  by  moving  to 
New  York  could  I  do  the  job  as  it  should  be 
done.  The  need  for  hard,  concentrated,  in- 
telligent work  on  the  chairman  job  is  too 
much  for  a  man  who  has  to  earn  a  living 
running  a  country  newspaper,  and  I  have 
other  obligations  that  I  may  not  lightly  lay 
aside.  The  committee  now  is  a  spinning  top 
but  in  the  swift  urgency  of  events  the  top 
must  be  reenergized  and  redirected  with 
great  care  and  skill.  The  menace  of  appease- 
ment Is  heavily  financed,  and  only  our 
committee  is  organized  to  meet  this  threat. 
The  need  to  keep  public  sentiment  alive  to 
the  terrible  danger  of  a  let-down  in  our 
armament  program  will  require  even  more 
service  from  our  committee  than  so  far  it 
has  been  organized  to  give.  Finally,  yet 
foremost,  America  must  keep  the  life  line 
open  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  and  must  give  the  President  every 
encouragement  and  support  in  his  policy  of 
aid  to  Great  Britain.  We  must  impress  upon 
Congress  the  need  to  back  him.  All  these 
will  call  for  strength,  vision,  and  a  tenacity 
of  purpose  which  makes  the  chairmanship  of 
our  committee  some  young  man's  full-time 
job. 

"In  giving  up  the  active  direction,  I  pause 
to  thank  the  12,0C0  citizens  who  have  fi- 
'hanced  this  committee  with  $225,000  in  small 
gifts.  That  sum  has  enabled  half  a  million 
American  citizens  in  700  branches  of  our 
committee  to  feel  that  self-respect  which  is 
the  essence  of  democracy.  For  each  of  this 
half  million  Americans  functioning  through 
our  committee  hai  enjoyed  a  vital  sense  that 
he  was  making  his  private  sentiment  jftiblic 
cpinlon.  We  all  joined,  from  Portland  to 
Portland,  from  Miami  to  San  Diego,  and 
crisscross  over  this  land,  in  carrying  the 
American  people  to  an  awareness  of  their 
peril.  We  in  the  New  York  office  were  really 
insignificant — flies  on  the  wheel  of  the 
dynamo  that  moved  events.  The  workers  in 
the  700  branch  chapters  furnished  the 
power.  It  was  an  adventure  in  democracy. 
In  releasing  the  le\er  now,  I  wish  to  give  my 
successor,  some  strong,  high-visioned  young 
man  unknown  to  me,  assurances  that  I  will 
give  him  every  support  possible  In  his  work. 
I  also  am  happy  tr  know  that  the  executive 
committee  has  unanimously  asked  me  to 
become  honorary  chairman.  But,  more  than 
that,  to  this  hlgh-vlsioned  man  unknown  to 
me  who  shall  sit  in  my  chair  I  extend  every 
good  wish,  every  high  hope,  every  blessing 
of  an  abiding  faitli  that  he  will  go  forward  to 
serve  his  country  in  the  tragic  need  of  this 
dark  hour.  Only  as- our  democracy  can  or- 
ganize and  Implement  its-power  can  it  shield 
our  country  from  danger  and  save  the  world 
for  free  men." 

And  so  endeth  the  reading  of  the  first 
lesson.  I  have  been  more  or  less  detached, 
absent-minded,  and  sometimes  distrait  her^ 
in  town  among  my  friends  and  fellow  Em- 
porlans.  At  Rotary  I  didn't  throw  back  my 
head  and  sing  very  blithely  when  they  turned 
up  on  Sweet  Adeline  and  I've  Been  Working 
on  the  Railroad.  I  haven't  been  much  good 
this  year  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I 
did  manage  to  get  a  week  off  and  go  barn- 


storming over  Kansas  the  last  week  before 
election,  clamoring  on  five  local  radios  for 
the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
providing  for  the  merit  system.  Also  I  did 
what  I  could  for  the  Emporia  Community 
Chest  and  earlier  for  the  nomination  of 
Ratner  and  the  election  of  WUlkle.  But  here 
in  Emporia  I  was  practically  a  dead  loss.  I 
had  to  be  charged  off  in  that  area  of  the 
Lord's  vineyard  where  I  have  work;ed  so  hap- 
pily this  nearly  50  years.  And  now  I  can 
put  on  my  work  clothes  and  get  busy  again. 
And  hoping  this  will  find  you  the  same, 
dearly  beloved,  I  wish  you  the  happy,  pros- 
perous New  Year  which  you  deserve.  And 
maybe  I  will  go  along  with  you  all  the  way 
through  it.  Sometimes  I  look  over  my  shoul- 
der and  I  see  Bob  Roberts,  our  gentlemanly 
and  urbane  mortician,  catching  up  with  me; 
but  he  hasn't  got  me  yet. — W.  A.  W. 


International    Anarchy    or    an    Ordered 
World  Society 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS     ^^ 

OF  ,  ' 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  January  9,  1941 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.   ELBERT   D.   THOMAS, 
OF  UTAH 


^Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  on  December  13,  1940,  by  the 
stnior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas] 
before  the  Institute  of  World  Affairs  at 
the  Mission  Inn.  Riverside.  Calif.,  on  the 
subject  International  Anarchy  or  an 
Ordered  World  Society. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

There  has  never  been  In  our  world  a  uni- 
versally respected  international  law.  There- 
fore, in  a  Sense,  we  have  never  had  an  ordered 
world  society.  Nor,  in  our  day  at  least,  have 
we  ever  had  international  anarchy.  Our  dis- 
cussions therefore  will  be  based  pretty  much 
on  theory  and  not  on  historical  facts.  If  we_ 
may  describe  the  world  that  we  have  had  in 
the  terms  which  the  ancients  ass\imed  that 
the  world,  after  the  concept  of  a  nation  had 
been  attained,  would  take,  we  might  say  that 
we  have  had  a  combination  of  all  of  the  early 
concepts  In  the  last  40  or  50  years. 

For  example,  the  ancient  Hindus,  after  they 
conceived  the  notion  of  a  world  of  rival  na- 
tions, assumed  the  theory  that  international 
strife  would  follow  the  natural  law,  amd  they 
called  it  the  order  of  the  "big  fish"— that  is, 
since  the  big  fish  live  on  little  fish,  great 
nations  will  live  on  little  nations. 

In  the  early  Chinese  development  of  states 
they  conceived  a  world  of  states  being  made 
up  of  states  of  varying  sizes  but  equal  in 
their  bargaining  power  with  one  another. 
They  assumed,  too,  a  natural  development 
and  conceived  of  the  notion  of  a  checker- 
board organization  of  their  world,  which 
would  result  in  a  balance  of  powers  wherein 
I  a  combination  of  states  would  balance  each 
other,  as  individual  states  balanced  each 
other.     Their  theory  was  that  the  balanc* 


would  be  brought  about  by  a  system  of  alli- 
ances of  alternate  states,  worked  out  as  a 
great  checkerboard.  To  make  this  plain,  as- 
sume that  Utah  is  a  nation.  Her  natural 
antagonists  would  be  Idaho,  Nevada.  Arizona, 
and  Colorado  because  they  are  her  neighbors. 
In  order  that  Nevada  might  be  checked,  Utah 
would  make  a  alliance  with  California.  In 
order  that  Arizona  might  be  checked,  Utah 
would  make  an  alliance  with  Mexico.  In 
order  that  Colorado  might  be  checked.  Utah 
would  make  an  alliance  with  Kansas.  In 
order  that  Idaho  might  be  checked,  Utah 
would  make  an  alliance  with  Canada. 

These  early  theories,  like  Aristotle's  theory 
of  state  change  through  orderly,  systematic, 
revolutionary  processes,  captured  the  think- 
ing of  men  who  WTote  on  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment; and  as  pretty  pictures  always  domi- 
nate one's  thinking,  men  assumed  that  the 
pretty  picture  became  the  rule  rather  than 
the  way  in  which  nations  actually  functioned. 
Thus,  even  to  this  day  we  make  checkerboard 
plctvires  of  Europe  when  we  talk  about  a 
control  by  a  balance  of  power.  The  trouble 
with  the  balance-of-power  theory,  in  theory 
and  fact,  is  that  it  is  like  all  balances  in 
mathematics,  and  a  hair's  weight  upsets  the 
order. 

I  imagine  that  those  who  gave  me  the  sub- 
":Ject  that  I  am  to  discuss  were  thinking  of  an 
ordered  world  society  built  upon  the  theory 
of  a  universal  league  made  up  of  Independent 
states.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when 
the  League  of  Nations  theory  became  almost 
universally  accepted  and  the  notion  of  col- 
lective security  began  dominating  the 
thoughts  of  men  in  that  universal  accept- 
ance we  had  a  sort  of  combination  of  the 
independent-state  ideas  of  the  early  Chinese 
checkerboard  of  governments  less  the  alli- 
ance theories  and  an  almost  universal  ac- 
ceptance of  the  ancient  Hindu  big-flsh  no- 
tion, because  the  League  of  Nations'  collec- 
tive-security Idea  in  operation  was  simply  a 
technique  whereby  the  rule  of  preponderance 
would  control.  With  that  rule  In  control,  the 
weight  of  the  combined  nations  of  the  world 
who  were  to  Inflict  or  enforce  a  sanction  on 
an  erring  state  was  in  its  final  analysis  the 
weight  of  the  big  flsh,  excepting  for  this  fact: 
The  League  of  Nations'  idea  never  gave  up 
the  fundamental  notion  In  modern  Interna- 
tional law  of  the  complete  Independence  and 
equality  of  states.  Here  was  the  saving  grace 
of  the  League  organization  as  well  as  its 
weakness,  because  it  was  a  League  of  Nations, 
and  one  nation  could  always  stand  alone.  It 
was,  therefore,  not  a  federation;  it  was  d^so- 
clety,  and  freedom  of  action,  freedom  of  sepa- 
ration were  to  be  maintained.  Therefore,  in 
its  final  analysis  the  ordered  world  society 
based  upon  the  League  of  Nations'  theory  was 
democratic  in  its  Ideas;  and  as  democracy 
rests  In  its  final  analysis  upon  the  rule  of 
common  consent,  so  the  success  of  the  League 
of  Nations  rested  upon  that  simple  rule. 

When  the  League  was  set  up  It  was  as- 
sumed that  the  world  was  sick  of  war  and 
that  the  whole  world  accepted  the  thesis 
that  a  state  of  peace  was  better  than  a  state 
of  war.  The  assumption  was  a  wishful  one, 
as  has  been  proved  by  subsequent  events,  but 
the  thesis  has  not  been  disproved,  for  we 
shall  soon  see  that  a  state  of  war  is  very 
much  worse  than  a  state  of  peace,  bad  as  a 
state  of  peace  may  have  become.  Thtis.  the 
theoretical  League  of  Nations.  Ilk*  theoretical 
democracy — both,  mere  concepts  because 
neither. has  ever  actually  existed — was  based 
upon  a  theory  of  laissez-faire,  both  for  men 
and  for  nations.  That  the  strong  and  the 
Interested  had  to  take  leadership  was  In- 
"evitable.  That  the  strong  and  the  interested 
may  become  advantage  takers  is  also  inevita- 
ble. That  they  can  be  controlled  by  national 
and  world  opinion,  once  that  opinion  is 
allowed  expression.  Is  proved  by  the  150  years' 
growth  and  development  of  the  Federal  sys- 
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tern  In  the  United  States  and  Canada  and 
of  our  international  movements  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  toward  international  control 
on  a  basis  of  complete  understanding. 

Now,  it  will  be  assumed  by  all  who  read 
the  program  that  I  am  to  accept  the  ordered 
world-society  side  of  this  question.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  shall  or  not.  II  we  go  back 
to  the  second  century  A.  D.,  we  have  a  pe- 
riod of  great  empires  and  a  period  of  en- 
forced peace.  The  Roman  Empire  was  uni- 
versal in  the  west,  the  Chinese  Empire  was 
universal  in  the  east,  and- they  were  neigh- 
bors. We  might  have  had  an  ordered  world 
society  under  Napoleon  if  he  had  had  his 
way;  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but 
that  Mr.  Hitler  can  and  will  give  us  an  or- 
dered world  society  If  he  has  his  way.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  of  all  of  these  schemes 
of  an  ordered  world  society  is  that  they  were 
all  very  far  removed  from  what  is  called  here 
in  my  subject  International  anarchy. 

It  is  assumed  now.  I  take  it,  that  your 
speaker  therefore  does  not  want  an  ordered 
w:!rld  society,  nor  does  he  want  international 
anarchy.  He  wants  something  in  between. 
That  in  between  will  be  some  sort  of  inter- 
national society  which  will  do  those  things 
which  nations  cannot  do  for  themselves.  I 
like  government,  and  I  like  organization. 
That  the  League  of  Nations  could  have 
evolved  into  such  a  society  and  will  some 
day  do  so  is.  in  my  mind,  without  doubt. 

I  believe  that  the  pan-American  treaties 
and  the  meeting  of  the  state  minds  of  all  of 
the  Americas  is  teaching  the  world  much. 
We  have  today  universal  revolution  and  al- 
most universal  war;  but  at  the  same  time  in 
the  Americas  we  are  tendln  toward  a  unity 
without  destroying  nationality  that  may  be- 
come an  example  to  the  world. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  a  clearing  house 
for  action;  therefore  the  equivalent  of  a 
league  secretariat  must  be  constantly  In 
being.  The  secretariat  mi.st  be  served  by 
commissions  and  by  committees,  as  it  is  to- 
day, to  take  care  of  the  problems  which  are 
world-wide;  as,  for  example,  the  League 
today,  even  in  this  time  of  war.  is  function- 
ing in  its  labor  oflace.  We  must  renew  and 
we  must  accept  the  fundamental  thesis  of  the 
League  in  regard  to  peace:  that  war  no  mat- 
ter where  it  exists  Is  of  universal  concern 
War  and  the  threat  of  war  must  be  submerged 
in  its  genesis,  or  else  we  have  a  revelation  of 
confusion  and  clash.  (That  is  taking  us 
from  Genesis  to  Revelation  in  one  sentence, 
is  it  not?) 

The  world  must  accept  the  rule  of  pre- 
ponderance It  Is  an  idea  closely  connected 
with  the  notion  of  the  rule  of  the  majority 
in  a  democracy.  The  preponderant  will  of 
the  world's  states  must  in  some  way  be  able 
to  express  Itself  against  the  erring  state. 
That  means  probably  a  universal  acceptance 
of  peaceful  control  through  law,  conciliation, 
mediation,  discussion,  and  deliberation,  end- 
ing with  action  and  some  peaceably  enforced 
sanction  either  in  the  realm  of  embargo  or 
trade  penalty. 

The  International  registry  of  treaties  must 
be  maintained,  with  its  underlying  theory 
that  treaties  which  are  not  public  and  regis- 
tered shall  not  be  valid.  World  order,  like 
national  democracy,  cannot  last  long  on  a 
secret  basis.  A- rule  of  law  means  a  publica- 
tion of  that  law.  Thus,  secret  understanding 
between  states  must  be  outlawed. 

Coercion  of  states  as  a  general  rule  must  be 
outlawed,  but  the  technique  of  coercion  when 
It  is  applied  universally  must  be  respected. 
Thus,  the  sanction  idea  can  only  succeed  when 
it  Is  universally  respected  by  all  states  ex- 
cepting the  erring  one. 

In  my  recital  of  the  ordered  world  states 
that  were  or  might  have  been,  I  left  out  a 
description-  of  that  t3rpe  of  world  society 
which  has  permitted  oxir  own  Government  to 
come  into  existence,  grow,  and  develop  into 


what  It  Is  today.  America,  of  course,  was 
born  of  revolution,  but  conceived  at  a  time 
when  the  revolutionary  leaders  accepted  the 
theory  of  progress,  which  Included  the  notion 
of  evolution.  The  ordered  world  society  1 
want  to  see  is  one  based  upon  the  funda- 
mental theories  which  developed  the  ordered 
society  we  have  in  our  48  States  today.  For 
example,  when  Jefferson  tells  us  that  the 
God  that  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty.  I  want 
to  accept  that  sentence  as  a  fact,  and  the 
only  ordered  society  I  want  Is  the  one  that 
recognizes  the  dignity  of  the  Individual.  I 
want  to  see  liberty  in  the  American  sense 
wherein — to  revert  to  Jefferson  again — we 
accept  the  theory  that  man  wa^.  destined  for 
society  and  that  society  allows  him  all  the 
freedom  which  is  consistent  with  peace  and 
order.  I- want  to  see  the*tlme  come  when 
there  shall  be  but  one  code  of  morals  for 
man  whether  he  is  working  as  an  individual 
or  collectively.  I  want  to  see  attained  that 
dream  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  day  when  there 
shall  be  moral  responsibilities  vested  In. 
resting  on.  and  developing  through  states 
and  nations. 

International  morality,  then,  is  a  primary 
fundamental  to  any  kind  of  world  society 
wherein  nations  are  to  be  recognized  as  en- 
tities in  that  society.  The  universal  world 
government  dreamed  of  imder  the  Petrlne 
theory  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  prayed  for  in 
our  Lord's  Prayer  may  some  day  become  the 
state  of  th*s  earth;  but  even  then  it  can  be 
held  together  only  upon  Jefferson's  funda- 
mental thesis  that  the  morality  which  is  im- 
posed upon  man  and  by  which  he  acts  must 
also  be  respected  by  the  government  of  men. 

We  cannot  have  any  ordered  world  society 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  an  American 
who  believes  In  his  Americanism  without  at 
least  a  universal  recognition  of  the  great 
freedoms  upon  which  our  Government  rests 
Man  must  be  free  to  come  and  go.  to  buy  and 
]  sell,  to  own  and  to  dispose  of.  He  must  have 
the  freedom  of  mind  and  soul  He  must 
worship  how.  where,  or  what  he  will,  or  wor- 
ship not  at  all.  He  must  be  allowed  the 
freedom  of  expression  and  the  freedom  to 
associate  with  those  with  whom  he  wanj^s  to 
associate.  If  one  believes  in  this  thing  we 
call  American  democracy  and  makes  It  his 
creed  for  political  life  and  political  behavior, 
does  he  not  see  that  the  form  and  the  sub- 
stance the  organization  shall  take  Is,  aAer 
all.  the  important  thing?  It  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  will,  to  do,  to  aspire  that  is  fe 
primary  necessity. 

The  league  of  nations  must  come  into  ex- 
istence first,  as  I  believe  this  earth  and  this 
Nation  did.  spiritually,  before  it  comes  into 
existence  physically.  Convert,  therefore,  the 
world  to  the  Idea  of  a  society  of  many  wills, 
not  the  idea  of  a  society  of  a  single  will 
vested  In  but  one  brain.  Convert  the  world 
to  the  glory  of  a  multiple  personality  In 
every  man.  Let  man  be  many  things  at  all 
times  as  he  is  In  America,  not  Just  one  thing 
8ft  all  times  as  he  is  in  a  single-will  state 

These  are  the  great  fundamentals,  and  since 
this  is  a  meeting  wherein  we  can  only  aspire 
and  plan,  let  us  turn  to  that  philosophy  of 
life  which  makes  it  essential  that  we  rectify 
first  otirselves  before  we  can  expect  our 
family  to  be  rectified,  that  we  rectify  first 
our  family  before  we  can  expect  ova  state 
to  be  rectified,  that  we  rectify  first  our  state 
before  we  can  expect  our  world  to  be  recti- 
fied. Make  America  what  she  should  be  po- 
tentially. Make  that  potentlahty  Into  actu- 
ality, and  the  world  will  see  her,  extol  her 
virtues,  and  follow  In  her  ways.  If  the  gov- 
ernment of  man  can  be  made  to  function 
perfectly  so  that  man's  personality  can  at- 
tain its  utmost  and  130.000,000  people  can 
look  at  it  and  call  it  good,  we  may  rest  as- 
sured that  others  among  the  world's  2.000,- 
000.000  will  also  call  It  good  and  tend  toward 
its  ideals. 
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HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

or  OKLAHOMA 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  8.  1941 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  THE  WASHITA  VALLEY 
IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  JOHNSON  Of  dftahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  submit  for  the  Record  certain 
resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Washita  Valley  Improvement  Association 
at  Chickasha.  Okla..  December  20.  1940. 
The  proposed  soil-  and  water-conserva- 
tion project  for  the  Washita  Valley  in 
Oklahoma  is  one  of  vast  importance  in 
my  State.  The  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted  at  a  well-attended  and  enthusi- 
astic meeting,  follow: 

RESOLUTION    NO.    1 

Whereas  surveys  have  been  completed  and 
resurveys  are  being  made  by  the  Department 
of  War,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  of  the  Wash- 
ita River  and  its  drainage  area  to  determine 
the  best  means  of  controlling  the  floods  and 
the  amount  of  land  practical^le  to  irrigation, 
and  the  best  means  of  the  conservation  ot 
soil  and  water  in  the  Washita  Valley:  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  repeatedly  asked  that  these  surveys  be 
coordinated  so  that  the  improvements  can 
be  made  under  the  Case-Wheeler  Act.  as 
amended  October  14,  1940;  and 

Whereas  the  conservation  of  soil  and  mois- 
ture-control program  is  necessary  to  our  wel- 
fare, constituting  a  line  of  national  defense 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Washita  Valley,  as  well  as  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  has  lost  large  numbers  of 
Its  population  during  the  last  decade  due  to 
a  great  extent  to  the  erosion  of  the  soil  and 
the  lack  of  proper  distribution  of  moisture; 

and 

Whereas  the  Irrigation  phase  of  this  pro- 
gram will  be  the  means  of  holding  the  present 
popiUation  and  restoring  the  population  lost 
to  Oklahoma  by  malting  agriculture  more 
profitable  In  the  area  affected:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  ask  and  urge  our  Con- 
gressmen and  our  Senators  to  use  all  of  their 
Influence  to  bring  about  a  quick  coordination 
and  release  of  these  reports  in  order  that  this 
Washita  Valley  project  for  flood  control,  irri- 
gation, and  sou  conservation  be  brought 
under  the  terms  of  the  Case-Wheeler  Act  as 
above-mentioned;  be  It  fvirther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to 
Members  of  the  congressional  delegation  from 
Oklahoma. 

KESOLtrnoN  NO.  a 

Whereas  there  are  255,290  acres  of  land  In 
the  drainage  basin  of  the  Washita  River  be- 
longing to  Indians,  of  which  58.000  acres  are 
bottom  lands;  and 
/  Whereas  the  Indians  are  wards  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  vmder  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior: and 

Whereas  these  lands  represent  a  large  part 
at  the  total  lands  in  the  Washita  Basin:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 


Resolved,  That  this  meeting  request  the 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs  to  cooperate 
with  the  people  interested  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Washita  River  to  bring  about  the 
protection  of  the  bottom  lands  from  floods 
and  the  development  of  the  water  resources 
by  using  the  stored  water  to  regulate  stream 
flow  and  to  irrigate  irrigable  lands;  and  be  it 

further  ,   ^,       . 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
Washington. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    3 

Whereas  the  Washita  River  traverses  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  from  the  northwest  to  the 
south-central  part  of  the  State  and  is  flanked 
on  either  side  by  the  richest  alluvial  lands  in 
the  State  of  Oklalioma;  and 

Whereas  200,000  acres  of  this  land  are  sub- 
ject to  overflow,  an<J  many  of  our  towns,  as 
well  as  transportation  facilities  and  other 
properties,  are  subject  to  the  ravages  of 
floods;  and 

Whereas  there  are  over  400.000  acres  of 
rich  alluvial  lands  that  could  be  developed 
by  irrigation;  and 

WJiereas  many  cities  and  towns  need  better 
and  more  adequate  water  supplies;  and 

Whereas  pollution  is  a  serious  problem  be- 
cause of  low  flows;  and 

Whereas  recreational  facilities  need  Im- 
proving: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  endorse  the 
constiuction  of  reservoirs  on  the  tributaries 
of  the  Washita  River  as  a  means  of  protect- 
ing the  valley  from  floods  and  for  storing 
water  for  the  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  this  basin;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  also  endorse 
proper  soil-conservation  measures  to  hold  all 
of  the  moisture  that  is  practical  on  the  ground 
where  it  falls;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That,  since  flood  control  and  ero- 
sion are  problems  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, we  insist  upon  the  Washita  being  given 
full  consideration  of  our  National  Congress 
for  its  development  and  complete  protection 
from  floods. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  4 

Whereas  the  congressional  delegation  from 
Oklahoma  and  our  State  administration  and 
oflBcials  have  heretofore  been  working  dili- 
gently toward  obtaining  flood-control  proj- 
ects on  the  Washita  River:  Be  it 

Jtesolved,  That  the  Washita  Valley  Im- 
provement Association  extend  to  them  a  vote 
of  appreciation  for  the  work  which  they 
have  already  done  and  urge  that  they  re- 
double their  efforts  until  they  obtain  the 
proper  results  hereiij   recommended. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    5 

Be  it  resolved.  That  this  organization  re- 
quest the  Oklahoma  Planning  and  Resources 
Board  to  make  a  hydrographic  survey  of  the 
Washita  River  and  to  apply  to  the  proper 
authorities  for  adjudication  of  the  water 
rights  of  the  Washita  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    6 

Be  it  resolved.  That  this  organization  go 
on  record  thanking  Mr.  Don  McBride,  Mr. 
Prank  Raab,  and  the  Division  of  Water  Re- 
sources of  the  Oklahoma  Planning  and  Re- 
sources Board:  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Plott  for  the 
Interest  they  have  shown  In  our  problems 
and  the  help  they  have  given  us  In  assisting 
to  solve  them:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  express  our  appreciation 
to  the  Chickasha  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
their  cooperation  in  making  our  meeting  In 
their  city  a  success,  and  to  the  management 
of  the  new  Chickasha  Hotel  for  tbcffine  hos- 
pitality they  have  shown  us  at  thh^  meeting. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    7 

Realizing  that  any  U-rlgatlon  project  will 
necessarily  require  the  fullest  scientific  data 
to  be  of  permanent  benefit;  and  further  real- 
izing that  there  Is  an  intense  interest  shown 
m  irrigation  projects  by  agricultural,  civic, 
and  business  groups:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 


Resolved,  That  we  present  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  all  other  govern- 
mental agencies  the  proposition  of  establish- 
ing at  the  most  likely  location  In  the  Washita 
Basin  a  governmental  Irrigation  experiment 
station  wherein  such  data  can  be -compiled 
through  practical  irrigation  experiments  and 
be  made  available  for  general  use  to  all  resi- 
dents within  the  Washita  Basin  who  Intend 
to  Irrigate. 
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Friday.  January  10,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  EDWIN  A.  HALSEY  ' 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  the  editor 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  Jour- 
nal recently  requested  the  distinguished 
and  industrious  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
Hon.  Edwin  A.  Halsey,  to  write  for  that 
magazine  an  article  in  connection  with 
the  inauguration  of  the  President.  I 
have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  article, 
entitled  "The  Procedure  and  Protocol  of 
Presidential  Inaugurals."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal 
of  January  1941) 

THE  PROCEDURE  AND   PROTOCOL   OF   PRESIDENTIAI. 
•  INAUGURALS 

(By  Hon.  Edwin  A.  Halsey,  Secretary,  U.  S. 
Senate) 

Down  through  the  years.  Presidential  Inau- 
gurals have  been  marked  by  colorful  events, 
by  pageantry  and  cheers  and  music,  by  the 
excitement  of  the  crowds,  the  rebirth  of 
patriotic  ardor,  the  rededication  to  national 
service.  Inaugural  ceremonies  In  recent 
years  have  taken  on  a  more  definite  pattern 
and  are  marked  by  routine  of  procedure  and 
protocol.'  So  far  as  Is  known,  the  factual 
outlines  of  the  inaugural  ceremonies  have 
never  been  authoritatively  set  down  In  print. 
It  Is  an  Interesting  story. 

Under  the  Constitution,  as  fixed  by  the 
twentieth  amendment,  It  Is  provided:  "The 
terms  of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
shall  end  at  noon  on  the  20th  of  Janu- 
ary •  •  *."  The  Constitution  says  noth- 
ing whatever  about  the^  manner  in  which  the 
President  shall  take  office.  Accordingly,  the 
President  In  1941,  as  In  1937  and  thereafter, 
will  take  his  oath  of  office  at  noon,  on  Jan- 
uary 20.  Instead  of  on  the  4th  of  March  as 
heretofore.  The  President's  oath  Is  admin- 
istered by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  Vice  President's  oath,  taken 
immediately  preceding,  is  administered  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  The  Vice  President, 
prior  to  1937,  has  taken  the  oath  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber. 


'The  word  "protocol"  Is  properly  used  In 
this  connection.  For  example,  there  Is  a 
Division  of  Protocol  in  the  Department  of 
State:  one  of  its  duties  is  specifically  described 
as  "the  regulation  of  ceremonies." 


In  keeping  with  the  Ideas  and  methods  of 
our  statesmen  of  an  earlier  age.  and  with  the 
concept  of  goverrmient  everywhere,  there  has 
grown  up  In  America  a  tradition  about  Presi- 
dential Inaugurals  which  Is  symbolic  of  our 
form  of  governinent.  The  Chief  Justice  of 
our  Supreme  Court,  highest  Judicial  authority 
and  the  chief  Interpreter  of  the  laws.  Is  the 
chosen  medium  through  whom  the  oath  of 
office  Is  administered  to  each  new  President. 
It  was  Cicero  who  declared:  "No  power  should 
be  above  the  law";  and  Pliuy  the  younger 
sa'.d:  "The  prince  Is  not  above  the  laws,  but 
the  laws  above  the  prince.  Thus,  the  Presi- 
dent, as  the  executive,  who  takes  the  oath, 
and  the  Chief  Justice,  as  Interpreter  who 
administers  the  oath,  exemplify  the  consti- 
tutional government  under  which  we  live. 
That  government  Is  a  government  of  reason, 
which  Sir  Edward  Coke  said  is  "the  life  of  the 
law,"  and  which  John  Galsworthy  has  pic- 
tured as  "a  majestic  edifice,  sheltering  all  of 
us.  each  stone  of  which  rests  on  another." 

Sicrnificant,  too,  is  the  fact  that  neither  the 
Constitution  nor  any  statutory  provision  spec- 
ifies which  individual  or  officer  shall  adminis- 
ter the  Presidential  oath.  It  has  been  the 
custom,  since  the  beginning  of  our  Govern- 
ment, with  few  exceptions,  for  this  important 
function  to  be  performed  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice. The  existence  of  this  custom,  without 
legal  requirement,  suggests  that  "no  man  Is 
above  the  law."  Some  of  the  exceptions  to 
the  custom  suggest  that  no  officer  is  too  lowly 
to  perform  the  law's  highest  functions  when 
they  happen  to  come   within   his  range  of 

duty. 

The  Instances  when  some  individual  other 
than  the  Chief  Justice  has  played  this  Im- 
portant role*  in  less  formal  Inaugurals  have 
usually  occurred  when  men  succeeded  to 
the  Presidential  office  through  the  death  of 
their  predecessors.  .Vice  President  John 
Tyler,  following  the  death  of  President  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison,  was  administered  the 
oath  of  office  by  William  Cranch.  chief  judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. April  6.  1841.  Vice  President  Millard 
Fillmore  also  had  the  oath  administered  to 
him  by  Judge  Cranch  on  July  10,  1850.  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  President  Zachary  Taylor. 
Vice  President  Chester  A.  Arthur,  upon  the 
death  of  President  James  A.  Garfield,  was 
Inducted  Into  office  September  20,  1881.  the 
oath  having  been  given  him  by  Judge  J.  R. 
Brady,  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  at  the 
fortner's  home  In  New  York  City.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt,  on  September  14, 
1901,  the  same  day  President  William  Mc- 
Kinley  died,  took  his  oath  In  the  library  of 
the  residence  of  Ansley  Wilcox  In  Buffalo, 
the  oath  being  administered  by  Judge  John 
R.  Hazen.  of  the  United  States  district  court. 
Vice  President  Calvin  Coolldge  was  sworn 
into  office,  by  lamplight,  In  the  mountain 
home  of  his  father,  a  notary  public,  who  ad- 
ministered the  oath  In  the  early  morning  of 
August  3,  1923,  Just  4  hours  and  17  minutes 
after  the  sudden  death  of  President  Warren 
G.  Harding  In  San  Francisco.  All  other 
Presidents  since  Washington  have  received 
the  oath  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
■  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  only  Instance,  upon  the  death  of  a 
President,  of  the  Chief  Jtistice  administering 
the  oath  of  office  to  a  Vice  President  was 
that  of  Andrew  Johnson,  who  succeeded  to 
the  Presidency  after  the  tragic  assassination 
of  Lincoln.  Each  of  the  other  Vice  Presi- 
dents took  the  oath  promptly  wherever  he 
happened  to  be  upon  the  death  of  the  Presi- 
dent. In  this  case  the  oath  was  adminis- 
tered by  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase,  in 
the  presence  of  distinguished  guests,  at  the 
Vice  President's  rooms  In  the  Klrkwood  Hotel 
In^ashlngton.  at  11  o'clock  In  the  morning, 
Al^rU  15.  1865.  .    . 

The  Induction  Into  office  of  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  April  30,  1789, 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  great  events  In  the 
constitutional  history  of  the  Republic;  yet  the 
ceremonies  were  extremely  short  and  simple. 
In  contrast  to  the  luxury  and  splendor  with 


which  royal  office  holders  were  accustomed  to 
receive  their  crowns,  George  Washington  had 
to  borrow  $3,000  to  help  defray  his  expenses 
from  Virginia  to  New  York  City  where  he 
was  to  receive  the  oath  of  office.  Yet  no 
monarch  could  have  been  accorded  a  more 
enthusiastic  reception  than  Washington  re- 
ceived on  that  journey.  Lucy  Salamanca, 
Chief  of  Inquiry  Section  of  Legislative  Law  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  has  described  the 
event  In  an  article  published  at  Inauguration 
time  4  years  ago.  Through  Fredericksburg, 
Baltimore,  Wilmington,  Chester,  Philadelphia, 
and  on  to  New  York,  George  Washington's 
procession  was  one  triumphal  march.  It 
was  marked  by  special  receptions  and  escorts 
to  State  lines — escorts  who  were  the  most 
distinguished  cltitzens  of  the  communities 
through  which  he  passed.  Triumphal  arches 
spanned  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  and  un- 
der these,  bare-headed,  rode  the  first  Presi- 
dent on  a  magnificent  white  horse.  Under 
one  of  these  arches,  near  Gray's  Ferry,  Wash- 
ington was  requested  to  stop,  and  when  he 
did  so  Miss  Angelica  Peale  came  forward  and 
placed  a  laurel  wreath  upon  his  head..  When 
he  entered  Trenton  his  pathway  was  strewn 
with  flowers  by  six  charming  young  ladies, 
richly  dressed,  who  sang  a  song  especially 
written  for  the  occasion.  In  New  York  at 
the  ferry  stairs,  where  there  were  carpetlngs 
and  hangings  of  crimson,  Washington  was 
received  by  Gdvernor  Clinton  and  his  staff  and 
by  many  of  his  old  officers  In  full  uniform. 
He  accepted  a  bodyguard,  remarking,  how- 
ever, that  hie  "needed  no  other  bodjrguard 
than  the  affection  of  the  citizens."  In  a  blue 
coat,  buff  waistcoat  and  buff  breeches,  he  was 
the  central  figure  in  the  short  but  Imposing 
line  of  march  to  Franklin  House,  where  he 
had  established  his  headquarters.  At  Wash-, 
ington's  Inauguration  the  next  day,  Chan-^ 
cellor  Livingston,  discovering  that  there  was 
no  Bible  in  the  Federal  Building,  had  to  send 
out  In  a  hurry  to  borrow  one  from  St.  John's 
Lodge  No.  1.  At  the  time  of  Washington's 
first  inauguration  the  Supreme  Court  had  of 
course  not  yet  been  appointed,  and  the  oath 
of  office  was  administered  to  him  by  Chan- 
cellor Livingston. 

On  the  occasion  of  Washington's  second 
Inauguration,  in  the  hall  of  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber in  Philadelphia,  in  Independence  Hall, 
the  oath  was  administered  by  Associate  Jus- 
tice William  Cushlng,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  In  the  absence  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice John  Jay,  who  was  on  a  mission  to  Eng- 
land. The  ceremonies  on  that  occasion  seem 
to  have  been  much  more  formal  and  colorful. 
On  the  walls  of  tha  National  Museum  In 
Washington  there  exists  a  fine  old  contem- 
porary print,  showing  a  reception  being  held, 
as  a  part  of  the  Inaugural  ceremonies.  In  front 
of  Independence  Hall.  The  men  are  all  wear- 
ing wigs  and  are  dres.sed  In  colorful  silk  knee 
breeches,  with  lace  ruffles  at  their  cuffs. 

John  Adams,  the  second  President,  was  the 
first  to  receive  his  oath  from  a  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  Is  Interesting  that 
this  honor  fell  to  the  lot  of  Chief  Justice 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  who  had  drafted  and  was 
author  of  the  bill  to  establish  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  Inauguration  took  place  in  the 
hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  Phila- 
delphia. 

Except  for  the  gradual  Increase  In  the  size 
cf  the  military  escort,  subsequent  Inaugurals, 
down  to  the  first  inauguration  of  President 
Lincoln,  were  without  special  distinction  in 
their  formalities.  As  Lincoln  stepped  on  the 
platform  in  front  of  the  east  port  co  of  the 
Capitol  March  4.  1861,  there  was  sketched  be- 
hind him  a  significant  and  dramatic  back- 
ground. The  great  dome  of  the  Capitol,  which 
was  being  constructed  In  spite  of  Incredible 
difficulties,  was  In  mid-progress,  with  a  net- 
work of  steel  ropes  and  derricks  towering  high 
above  the  uncompleted  structure.  In  the 
midst  of  the  crowd  which  faced  the  Capitol 
stood  the  bronze  Goddess  of  Freedom,  not  yet 
raised  to  her  pinnacle  upon  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol.  It  was  a  83rmbolic  seiting. 
Significant  also  was  an  Incident  that  oc- 


curred as  Abraham  Lincoln  arose  to  deliver 
his  inaugural  address.  He  looked  about  for 
some  likely  repoeltory  for  his  high  silk  hat. 
Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  who  sat  close  by, 
stepped  forward  to  receive  It — the  same 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  who  had  defeated  Lin- 
coln in  the  famous  senatorial  race  some  years 
before.  Douglas  held  President  Lincoln's  hat 
during  the  delivery  of  his  entire  address. 
Thus  did  an  erstwhile  opponent  put  aside 
any  lingering  personal  prejudice  which  may 
have  existed  to  serve  humbiy  the  representa- 
tive of  a  groat  and  noble  office. 

We  are  told  lli  the  Inaugural  Tales,  by 
Elizabeth  Ford,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
seldom  at  a  loss  for  a  story,  and  that  he  told 
this  one  on  himself  about  his  first  inaugu- 
ration in  ie61.  On  his  way  to  Washington 
with  his  son.  Robert  Lincoln,  he  stopped  In 
Harrlsburg.  Pa.  Before  leaving  Springfield  he 
had  viTltten  his  Inaugural  message,  and  the 
manuscript,  after  being  carefully  edited,  had 
been  set  in  type  by  his  friend  the  local  printer. 
There  were  four  copies,  all  Intrusted  to  Rob- 
ert, who  carried  then  a  grip  sack. 

"When  we  reached  Harrlsburg,"  said  Lin- 
coln, "and  had  washed  up,  I  a^ed  Robert 
where  the  message  was.  and  was  taken  aback 
by  his  confession  that  he  had  let  a  waiter  take 
the  grip  sack.  My  heart  went  up  into  my 
mouth,  and  I  started  down  the  stairs,  where 
I  was  told  that  If  a  waiter  had  taken  the 
article  I  shotild  probably  find  It  in  the  bag- 
gage room. 

"Hastening  there.  I  saw  an  Immense  pile 
of  grip  sacks  and  other  baggage  and  thought 
that  I  had  discovered  mine.  The  key  fitted, 
but  on  opening  It  there  was  nothing  Inside 
but  a  few  paper  collars  and  flask  of  whisky. 
Tiunbllng  the  baggage  right  and  left.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  spied  my  lost  trgagure  and  in  it  the 
important  document." 

At  Lincoln's  second  Inauguration  the  dome 
of  the  Capitol  had  been  completed. 

In  the  beginning,  the  part  which  law  played 
in  inaugural  affairs  was  slight;  and  in  a  large 
measure  this  Is  still  true.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  first  statutory  provision  having  to  do 
with  such  events  is  found  In  a  private  reso- 
lution of  January  28,  1681  (21  Stat.  655,  No. 
5).  which  authorized  the  loan  of  flags  to  the 
inaugural  committee.  Scarcely  more  impor- 
tant was  the  second  statutory  provision  in  a 
similar  connection.  It  provided  l25  Stat.  165, 
ch.  392.  June  18,  1888)  for  a  holiday  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  the  day  of  the  cere- 
monies. The  first  appropriation  In  connec- 
tion with  Inaugural  ceremonies,  curiously 
enough,  was  not  to  defray  expenses  of  the 
celebration.  It  rather  provided  $6,500  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  (25  Stat.  669,  ch.  153, 
Feb.  13, 1889) .  The  next  appropriation,  dated 
March  2,  1889,  was  for  the  modest  sum  of 
$3,000.  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
•for  expenses  of  Inaugural  ceremonies"  (25 
Slat.  978) .  The  SecretSry  of  the  Senate  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  one  recognized  as  a 
sort  of  chief  of  protocol  for  inaugtual  cere- 
monies. On  January  26,  1893,  a  law  (27  SUt. 
754.  No.  9)  provided  for  permits  "for  the  use 
of  reservations"  in  connection  with  Inaugxiral 
.proceedings;  and  a  law  of  February  6.  1897 
(29  Stat.  699-701).  covered  a  nxmiber  of  pro- 
visions of  similar  nature. 

The  greatest  forward  movement.  In  modem 
times,  in  the  protocol  of  Inaugurations  oc- 
curred In  1905.  Then  two  precedents  were 
established  which  really  have  "made"  the 
modern  Inaugurals — these  precedents  were 
the  creation  of  a  congressional  committee  for 
inaugurations,  and  allowing  them  a  fund 
with  which  to  make  their  efforts  effective; 
and  conmiejicement  of  the  practice  of  having 
the  West  Point  cadets  In  attendance  for  the. 
parade.  Later  provision  was  made  to  Include 
the  naval  cadets.  The  first  appropriation 
ever  voted  to  a  congressional  committee,  ac- 
tually for  defraying  the  expanses  of  this  In- 
creasingly important  event,  was  for  $7,000, 
granted  January  31,  1905.  to  the  Joint  In- 
augural Committee  under  33  Statutes  at 
Large  1280,  No.  10. 
This  Joint  congressional  committee  also  1* 
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therefore,  be  It 


I   and  business  groups:  Now,  therelore,  be  it 


as    ine  reguiaiion  oi  ceremouies. 


ceremonies  were  exiremeiy  snort  ana  eimpie. 
In  contrast  to  the  luxury  and  splendor  with 


Significant  also  was  an  Incident  that  oc- 
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the  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  now  Is 
composed  of  Senator  M.  M.  Neelt,  of  West 
Virginia,  chairman;  Senator  Alben  W.  Bark- 
ixr,  of  Kentucl(y;  and  Senator  Charles  L. 
McNart,  of  Oregon,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate; 
the  House  being  Speaker  Sam  Ratburn,  of 
Texas;  Representative  Robert  L.  Douchton, 
of  North  Carolina;  and  Representative  Joseph 
W.  Martin,  of  Massachusetts. 

Attendance  of  the  West  Point  cadets '  at 
the  Inaugural  ceremonies  was  first  provided 
for  by  statute  under  date  of  March  2.  1905. 
by  a  provision  (33  Stat.  834)  covering  their 
expenses.  Since  that  date  regularly,  every  4 
years,  appropriations  are  voted  for  this  pur- 
pose and  also  for  defraying  expenses  of  the 
Inauguration  generally.  Such  are  the  small 
beginnings,  from  a  statutory  viewpoint,  of 
this  historic  occasion.  But  a  bare  recitation 
of  the  enabling  acts  can  give  no  Impression 
of  the  excitement,  the  color,  the  Intense  pub- 
lic Interest  that  became,  as  time  went  on, 
characteristic  accompaniments  to  the  formal 
acceptance  of  a  new  Chief  Executive. 

The  dedication  of  Washington  as  the  Capi- 
tal of  the  Nation  might  be  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  first  inauguration  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  as  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4,  1801,  since  that  was  the  first 
Presidential  Inaugwal  to  take  place  In  thf 
new  Capital.  At  12  o'clock  high  noon,  on 
the  Inaugural  day.  President-elect  Jefferson 
entered  the  Senate  Chamber  and  occupied 
the  seat  of  the  Vice  President.  To  the  right 
of  him  sat  Aaron  Burr,  as  he  delivered  his 
Inaugural  address.  The  oath  was  adminis-.. 
Uted  to  Jefferson  by  Chief  JusUce  Marshallr 
after  which  the  new  President  retired. 

Jefferson  was  succeeded,  following  his  sec- 
ond term,  by  James  Madison,  who  took  his 
oath  of  office,  amidst  great  excitement  and 
general  rejoicing.  In  a  suit  of  American-made 
clothes.  Leaving  his  house — the  site  of  the 
present  Cosmos  Club  at  the  corner  of  H  Street 
and  Madison  Place — under  an  escort  of  volun- 
teer cavalry,  the  President-elect  reached  the 
Capitol  at  noon  on  March  4,  1809.  The  oath 
was  administered  to  him  in  the  Chamber  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall.  That  evening  there  was  cele- 
brated a  brilliant  inaugural  ball  at  Long's 
Hotel,  attended  by  ex-President  Jefferson  and 
President  Madison,  as  well  as  by  foreign  min- 
isters. President  Madison  also  received  his 
oath  of  office  for  his  second  term  from  Chief 
Justice  Marshall. 

The  first  outdoor  lnaug\iral  ceremonies  were 
held  March  4,  1829.  The  Inaugural  party 
attending  President  Andrew  Jackson  pro- 
ceeded to  the  east  portico  of  the  Capitol 
where,  facing  a  large  crowd,  Jackson  read 
his  inaugural  address  and  received  the  oath 
of  office  from  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  A  heavy 
ship's  cable  was. stretched  across  the  platform 
to  hold  back  the  enthusiastic  crowd.  A  re- 
production of  a  rare  contemporary  print 
showing  the  ceremonies  on  the  White  House 
lawn  at  Jackson's  lnaug\iral  is  given  here- 
with. Jackson's  second  inaugural  was  very 
simple  and,  while  there  was  no  parade,  a  large 
crowd  gathered  at  the  Capitol  for  the  cere- 
monies This  was  the  last  occasion  on  which 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  administered  the  Presi- 
dential oath — an  cfflce  he  had  performed  for 
six  Presidents  on  nine  different  occasions, 
covering  a  period  of  32  years. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  Inaugural  In- 
cidents occurred  Just  100  years  ago  and  had 
a  fatal  result  to  President  William  Henry 
Harrison,  who  was  the  first  President  to  die 
In  office.  Bareheaded,  on  a  white  horse.  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  en  March  4,  1841,  rode  to  his 
Inauguration,  without  an  overcoat,  although 
the  day  was  bitter  cold.  As  a  result  he  was 
taken  ill  and  died  Just  1  month  after  Chief 
Justice  Taney  had  administered  the  Presi- 
dential oath  to  him.  The  Presidents,  since 
the  time  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  have 
been*  careful  to  be  properly  clothed  for  the 
eold  weather. 

For  many  years  In  current  practice,  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  Presidential  oaths 


of  office  have  taken  place  on  a  specially  con- 
structed platform  on  the  east  esplanade  of 
the  Capitol,  In  the  presence  of  a  distinguished 
gathering,  including  ther  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  members^of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet, Members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  representa- 
tives of  the  Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard,  American  Ambassadors  and 
Ministers,  representatives  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States.  This  historic  spectacle  attracts  also 
a  large  assemblage  of  American  citizens  who 
crowd  Into  the  concourse  covering  many 
acres  at  the  east  side  of  the  Capitol  Grounds. 
Stands  erected  at  the  Capitol  for  this  occa- 
sion provide  for  distinguished  guests,  the 
radio,  the  press,  photographers,  and  the  public 
generally. 

The  procession  to  the  Inaugural  platform, 
from  inside  the  Capitol,  is  started  by  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
headed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the< 
Clerk,  "and  is  followed  Immediately  by  the' 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate,  headed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate.  This  begins  the  proces- 
sion to  th  platform,  which  continues  with 
the  dignitaries  of  Government  and  State 
being  escorted  to  their  positions,  and  ends 
when  the  President  Is  escorted  by  the  Con- 
gressional Inaugural  Committee  to  the  stand 
where  he  takes  the  oath  of  office  and  delivers 
his  inaugural  address. 

The  actual  ceremonies  for  the  swearing  in 
of  the  President  are  short  and  simple  and 
thoroughly  democratic  In  form.  The  main 
feature  is  the  taking  of  the  constitutional 
oath,  which  Is  provided  by  Article  II,  sec- 
tion 8,  of  the  Constitution:  "I  do  solemn'y 
swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  exe- 
cute the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  best  cf  my  ability,  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  at  Is  significant  that  this 
form  of  oath  Is  the  only  oath  specified  by  the 
Constitution. 

Following  the  ceremonies  at  the  Capitol, 
constituting  his  Inauguration,  the  President 
returns  to  the  White  House,  where,  from  the 
Court  of  Freedom  he  reviews  a  colorful 
parade.  Interspersed  with  bands  playing 
martial  music,  and  comprising  units  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  various  groups  representative  of 
American  business.  Industry,  and  social 
organizations. 

These,  then,  are  the  ceremonies  appurte- 
nant to  inducting  a  President-elfct  Into  the 
Presidential  office  For  those  who  look  be- 
yond the  pageantry  and  ceremony  to  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  this  inspiring  event 
there  has  taken  place  the  perpetuation  of 
the  American  way  of  life — a  way  founded 
upon  the  reign  of  law,  which,  as  Woodrow 
Wilson  so  fitly  said,  is  "based  upon  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  and  sustained  by  the 
organized  opinion  of  mankind." 
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OF 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday,  January  10. 1941 


ADDRESS   BY    HON.    ELBERT   D.   THOMAS 
OF  UTAH 


Mr.    GREEN.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Thomas]  at  the  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Speech,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.  C,  December  31,  1940,  on  the  subject 
National  Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At  first  thought,  I  wondered  why  I  was  to 
talk  to  teachers  of  speech  about  anything. 
Then  I  wondered,  why  national  defense?  Of 
course,  the  answer  is  obvious.  It  is  the  one 
question  being  talked  about  all  over  the 
country.  The  theory  is  that  as  a  member  of 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  and  the  con- 
ference who  reported  the  bill  out  In  its  final 
form,  I  am  somewhat  an  authority;  and  if  I 
have  never  been  a  teacher  of  speech,  I  have 
been  taught  by  many.  Including  members  of 
my  own  family. 

I  believe  that  we  are  going  to  have  almost 
universal  war  in  the  world,  much  of  it  revo- 
lutionary in  character,  for  several  years  to 
come.  Therefore,  I  do  not  expect  a  reign  of 
law,  but  an  ordered  society  based  upon  ex- 
pediency. For  America  this  means  that  our 
dominating  idea  will  be  one  based  almost 
entirely  upon  national  Interest,  and  most  of 
our  state  actions  and  policies  will  revolve 
around  the  concept,  as  expressed  in  our  Con- 
stitution," of  providing  for  the  common  de- 
fense. 

Perhaps  the  most-used  phrase  of  the  day 
is  "total  defense."  Now,  Just  what  is  In- 
volved In  that  term?  It  Is  not  the  actual 
mustering  up  of  a  conscripted  army  of  which 
I  would  speak  today.  Although  I  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  that  line  as  the 
result  of  duties  in  the  last  war,  I  should 
rather  leave  such  discussion  to  the  military 
experts.  I  should  like  to  talk  today  about 
the  National  Defense  Act  Itself,  its  back- 
ground in  history  and  experience,  and,  above 
all,  its  spirit,  which  is  based  upon  democracy 
and  the  theory  of  preserving  all  the  right* 
that  a  citizen  should  have  in  a  democracy. 

The  idea  of  conscription  Is  not  new  in  the 
world,  but  perhaps  the  way  In  which  America 
is  going  about  it  is.  The  conscription  idea 
has  been  blamed  for  the  failure  of  France, 
but  this  is  a  fallacious  argument,  for  it  could 
also  be  given  credit  for  the  success  of  Ger- 
many. The  history  of  conscription  furnishes 
examples  of  practically  eversrthing.  from  in- 
tense militari.sm  in  Prussia  to  a  tremendous 
democratization  of  the  people  in  Japan.  The 
theory  in  America  is  something  like  this: 
There  Is  in  the  conscription  system  a  leveling, 
a  community  of  citizenship,  which  arises 
from  the  basic  conception  that  military  serv- 
ice should  rest  not  upon  ardor,  upon  the 
mercenary  motive,  upon  caste,  or  feudal  obli- 
gation, but  simply  upon  the  duties  of  mem- 
bership In  the  political  association,  for  the 
maintenance  and  defense  of  which  an  army 
is  organized.  I  believe  that  that  definition 
will  fit  the  ideas  and  the  ideals  of  conscrip- 
tion as  it  has  been  resorted  to  in  our  country 
in  the  past,  and  is  being  resorted  to  now. 

My  defense  cf  the  national-defense  bill  In 
the  Senate  was  ba.sed  upon  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  evolutionary'^  steps  which 
our  Government  has  taken  in  the  legal  aspects 
of  preparation  for  possible  war  by  building 
basically  proper  legislation,  "s^that  If  and 
when  the  emergency  shall  come  we  will  find 
ourselves  better  prepared  than  we  were  at  the 
time  of  the  last  great  emergency.  These  evo- 
lutionary steps  Include  the  neutrality  acts, 
the  helium  control  bill,  the  strategic  mate- 
rials bill,  and  the  act  setting  up  the  Muni- 
tions Control  Board,  and  all  forward-locking 
national-defense  legislation.  We  must  not 
forget  to  mention  related  legislation,  such  as 
the  health  and  hospital  bills.  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  saying  that  those  of  us  who  have 
Introduced  bills  dealing  with  matters  of 
health  and  had  them  passed  in  the  Senate, 
those  of  us  who  have  presented  hospital  bills 
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and  had  them  passed  In  the  Senate,  those  at 
us  who  are  seeking  all  the  time  to  increase 
the  training  and  education  of  doctors  and  of 
dentists,  and  to  give  to  the  people  of  our 
coimtry  more  of  an  c^portunity  for  the  right 
kind  of  treatment  and  the  right  kind  of  med- 
ical care,  those  of  us  who  have  been  trying  to 
put  over  the  Federal-aid-to-education  idea 
for  years,  are  acting  In  accordance  with  the 
firmest,  the  soundest,  and  the  finest  notions 
In  relation  to  national  defense  that  anyone 
can  have. 

It  Is  a  regret  above  all  other  regrets  that 
some  persons  in  their  zeal  to  stand  for  na- 
tional defense  do  not  understand  its  meaning. 
Today  it  means  a  country  prepared  for  any 
eventuality.  Today  it  means  a  country  im- 
dertaking  total  defense.  Today  it  means  not 
only  the  conscription  of  a  few  to  serve  in  the 
country's  military  forces  but  It  means  a  com- 
plete imderstandlng  of  personal  economic 
consideraticns — each  person  doing  his  best, 
prepared  in  the  line  of  endeavor  where  he  can 
do  his  best.  All  citizens  and  the  Nation's 
noncitizen  guests  on  the  alert'for  the  common 
well-being,  united  heart  and  soul  that  free 
men  may  continue  to  plan,  to  aspire,  and  to 
do — that  Is  democracy  at  its  best. 

Now  that  the  act  has  been  put  Into  effect 
and  the  National  Defense  Conunission  has 
been  organized,  this  complete  organization  of 
our  country  for  total  defense  Is  being  better 
understood.  The  selection  of  Dr.  Clarence 
Dykstra  as  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
program  shows  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  President,  of  those  who  suggested  a  non- 
military  man,  for  only  a  civilian  can  best  un- 
derstand the  spirit  cf  the  act,  doimg  the  best 
thing  for  the  icdividiial  person  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  must  be  generally  realized  now  that  in 
drafting  the  national-defense  bill  we  did  net 
merely  have  in  mind  the  narrow  notion  of 
taking  a  boy's  life  (or  1  year  of  it)  and  using 
It  for  the  Government's  purposes.  We  had 
some  thought  as  to  property;  we  had  some 
thought  as  to  responsibility.  In  fact,  our 
whole  spirit  was  to  preserve  all  the  rights 
which  a  citizen  should  have  In  a  democracy. 
We  Insisted  upon  such  rights  as  the  right  of 
the  boy  called  to  get  his  work  back  again, 
the  right  not  to  be  called  until  it  is  neces- 
sary; the  right  for  good  training  by  trainers 
who  are  capable;  the  right  not  to  be  called 
until  equipment  and  housing  are  ready.  The 
whole  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  training 
and  the  educational  side. 

If  there  is  any  one  factor  In  military  sci- 
ence which  is  of  ail-embracing  importance, 
it  is  the  morale  of  the  men  who  make  up  the 
fighting  forces;  and  no  one  can  deny  that  if 
we  guarantee  their  Jot)s  when  their  military 
service  Is  completed,  we  Ifave  taken  a 
long  step  in  providing  the  Army  and  Navy 
with  patriotic  men  who  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  serve  their  country.  The  imposi- 
tion of  this  requirement  upon  employers 
will  play  a  significant  part  in  lessening  eco- 
nomic maladjustments  which  Inevitably  ac- 
company the  conscription  of  an  army. 

There  is  but  one  attitude  for  employers  to 
have  toward  applicants  for  Jobs  and  toward 
employees  in  line  for  promotion  who  are  of 
draft  age,  and  that  Is  to  live  up  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  law.  Congress  saw  to  it 
that  persons  called  to  the  country's  service 
for  a  period  of  training  should  not  be  hurt. 
The  advantage  taker  who  attempts  to  avoid, 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  that  law  will  find 
himself  not  only  out  of  harmony  with  130,- 
000,000  people,  but  also  In  danger  of  a  serious 
charge  against  him.  Employers,  as  well  as 
employees,  should  read  the  law. 

Our  aim  has  been  to  make  secure  persons' 
Jobs  after  the  year's  service;  to  make  se- 
cure   the    Insurance   privileges   they   might 


have  gained  In  their  Jobs;  to  make  secure 
their  seniority;  and  to  make  secure  all  of  the 
relations  they  had  gained  as  a  result  of 
working. 

In  this  connection  we  might  mention  one 
of  the  companion  acts,  the  debt  moratorium, 
which  makes  it  financially  easier  for  the 
conscriptee  to  give  his  year  of  service. 

We  learned  much  through  the  1917  draft, 
and  we  are  trying  not  to  repeat  the  mis- 
takes  made   then.      That  Is   why   we   have 
assured  our  men  that  they  will  not  be  called 
until  It  Is  necessary,  and  that  they  will  not 
be  called  until  we  are  ready  to  give  them 
all  the  FKJSsible  advantages  of  good  training. 
Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  what 
took  place   in    1917   and   who   observed   the 
orderly   way   in  which   the   mobilization   of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  C.  C.  C.  boys 
took  place,  with  the  creation  of  the  camps, 
the   transportation    of    th©   men,    and    the 
care  that  was  given  them,   realize  what   a 
vast  Improvement  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  had  made  In  a  generation.      Let  us 
remember,  too,  not  only  the  Infiuence  which 
training    the    officers    has    had    upon    the 
trainees   throughout   our   country,   but    also 
the  Infiuence  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States   and    the   institutions   of   the   United 
States  have  had  upon  those  officers  in  their 
training.     Unlike  1917.  there  is  no  need  for 
turning    out    ill-prepared    officers;    there    is 
no  need  for  rushing  and  taking  great  chances 
with  the  men  who  will  have  charge  of  the 
training  of  other  men  because  we  have  con- 
ducted,   if    not    well,    certainly    fairly    weU, 
the  training  of  our  officer  personnel  for  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  which  consists 
of  the  Reserve  Corps,   the  National  Guard, 
and    the    Regtilar    Army.      Our    officers    are 
ready;  our  trainees  know  that  theirs  is  the 
right  for  good  training  by  capable  trainers, 
and  the  Army  will  maintain  that  right. 

It  is  what  we  might  call  the  spirit  of 
the  United  States  that  we  want  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  law;  smd  let  us  not  for- 
get that  there  is  no  other  land  in  the  whole 
world  quite  like  the  United  States.  I  say 
that  because  there  is  no  other  governntent 
In  existence  which  does  not  administer  its 
affairs  in  the  spirit  of  doing  the  best  thing 
for  the  government.  But  the  primary  theory 
of  the  American  Government  is  that  the 
governmental  affairs  shall  be  administered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people,  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  Government; 
let  us  observe  this,  there  is  a  difference. 
That  is  what  I  mean  by  spirit  in  our  national- 
defense  law. 

When  once  the  Idea  has  gone  forth  to  the 
Nation  that  the  Army  and  the  Navy  will  live 
up  to  their  parts,  that  they  will  not  take  a 
tiainee  until  they  have  the  right  kind  of 
clothing  for  him.  that  they  will  not  take  a 
trainee  until  the  right  kind  of  housing  facili- 
ties are  available,  that  they  will  notcall  the 
trainees  imtll  the  right  kind  of  trainers  are 
at  hand,  there  Is  nothing  to  keep  our  boys 
from  taking  advantage  of  this  great  privilege, 
for  it  is  a  privilege  much  more  than  an  obli- 
gation; and  again,  as  in  1917,  we  shall  see 
many  volunteers,  but  this  time  volimteers  for 
educational  training  service.  In  the  tradi- 
tional manner  voluntary  enlistment  and 
voluntary  training  go  hand  In  hand  with  the 
selective  theory.  Advantage  is  being  taken 
of  this  privilege,  we  know.     , 

Perhaps  not  many  of  you  had  direct  experi- 
ence In  the  1917  draft.  All  of  you,  though, 
observed  the  spirit  of  our  October  16  regis- 
tration. I  happened  to  be  in  Chicago  that 
day  and  was  happy.  Indeed,  to  see  the  spirit 
there.  Rich  man,  poor  man,  beggarman — all 
lined  up  side  by  side.  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Arab,  one  whose  citizenship  was  "last  of 
Poland,"  sick  men,  even  some  held  by  the 
police — all  registered  In  helpful  cooperation. 


The  temper  of  ev«ry  registration  place  I 
visited  added  to  my  conviction  that  the 
Selective  Service  Act  is  a  brilliant  triumph 
by  and  for  dvUians.  TYie  conversations  and 
conduct  of  the  young  registrants  was  of 
particular  Interest  to  me  because  I  know 
that  the  talk  of  the  sidewalks  today  is  many 
times  the  policy  of  the  land  tomorrow. 

Now.  perhaps  all  of  this  does  not ;  eem  to  ap- 
ply Tery  directly  to  you  as  teachers  of  speech, 
but  there  is  a  very  direct  appeal  I  should  like 
to  make  to  you.  and  a  very  direct  obligation 
that  is  yours  under  the  national-defense 
establishment.  We  have  seen  how  well  otir 
Reserve  officers  and  our  first  draftees  have 
responded  to  the  call;  perhaps  as  teachers 
our  responsibilities  are  even  greater.  Ours 
Is  the  responsibUity  of  making  the  youth  of 
today  realize  its  part  In  this  scheme.  Ours 
is  the  Job  of  firing  them  with  that  enthusi- 
asm which  will  be  the  leavep  that  wUl  leaven 
the  whole  lump.  Can  we  put  over  the  spirit 
of  this  new  movement  and  make  our  boys 
know  that  this  is  a  privilege,  as  well  as  an 
obligation?  A  privilege  to  serve  their  country 
and  an  opportunity  of  growth  for  themselves. 

Further,  as  teachers  of  speech,  yours  Is  the 
responsibUity  of  gxiidlng  our  youth  In  the 
ideals  of  our  covmtry,  teaching  them  proper 
use  of  their  great  right— freedom  of  speech. 
The  obvious  contrast  between  the  use  of 
speech  for  constructive  purposes  in  our  de- 
mocracy, and  the  usa  ^  of  speech  and  the 
spoken  word  in  dictat*  states,  where  It  is 
used  but  to  express  a  s^igle  will,  need  hardly 
be  pointed  out,  yet  It  should  be  emphasized 
and  understood  by  all. 

The  art  of  speech  and  communication,  like 
every  other  himian  resotirce,  is  in  Itself 
neither  good  nor  evil.  In  this,  it  resembles 
strychnine,  which  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled 
physician  may  be  administered  In  small  doses 
for  the  salvation  of  a  patient  dying  of  heart 
disease,  yet  administered  destructively  by  a 
fiend  becomes  an  Instrument  of  murder.  In 
the  contemporary  world,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  art  of  speech  and  communication  is  being 
put  to  boti  good  and  evU  uses,  according  to 
the  character  of  those  who  contrc^  and 
utUize  it. 

In  this  respect,  the  use  of  speech  and  com- 
munication by  our  American  democracy  is  in 
direct  contrast  to  the  use  which  is  made  of 
this  resource  by  the  totallUrlan  powers.  We, 
In  our  democracy,  use  speech  and  commtinl- 
cation  to  educate  our  people,  to  build  up  in 
our  citizens  an  intelligent  undersunding  of 
our  democratic  institutions — an  understand- 
ing upon  which  enduring  loyalty  can  be  built, 
a  loyalty  which  In  turn  will  Insure  that  our 
citizens  shall  vigilantly  hold  themselves  In 
readiness  to  defend  their  heritage  against 
those  who  would  destroy  that  heritage,  be 
they  enemies  from  within  or  without  our 
gates.  I  leave  you  to  make  your  own  con- 
trasts, but  the  democratic  use  of  speech  in 
America  does  not  result  In  a  hatred  of  other 
peoples  or  of  minorities  among  our  own. 
Consider  how  we,  in  our  good-peighbor  policy 
toward  Latin  Ameiica,  aline  ourselves  on  the 
side  of  constructive  education  and  attempt, 
with  every  means  at  our  command,  to  build 
up  among  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  a 
spirit  of  understanding,  cooperation,  and 
mutual  trust. 

Again  I  re]}eat.  you  may  contrast  or  you 
may  compare,  if  you  wish.  I  will  not.  but  I 
will  point  out  that  America's  great  freedom 
Is  conditioned  by  that  restraint  which  goes 
with  moral  responsibility.  •  •  •  Man  Is 
free  only  so  long  as  he  is  responsible.  •  •  • 
American  democracy,  like  American  selective 
service.  Is  both  a  privilege  and  an  obligation. 
Citizenship  Is  both  a  right  and  a  responsi- 
bility. Freedom,  tempered  by  responsibility. 
Is  the  American  theory. 
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cr 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  January  10, 1941 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Mlciiigan  is  the  principal  pro- 
ducer of  the  valuable  and  popular  Michi- 
gan pea  bean.  With  the  tremendous  pro- 
gram of  the  Army  and  Navy  now  swinging 
Into  operation,  I  deem  it  necessary  to 
remind  the  Government  officials  and  the 
consuming  public  of  the  great  food  value 
of  this  Michigan  product.  For  example, 
In  Bulletin  No.  28 — revised  edition — of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
entitled  "The  Chemical  Composition  of 
Food  Materials,"  there  Is  an  exhaustive 
table  covering  some  58  pages  showing 
calories,  or,  as  there  described,  "Fuel  value 
per  pound."  of  "almost  every  conceivable 
food.  From  this  I  have  selected  the  fol- 
lowing as  sufficiently  comparative  and 
given  the  page  references  to  the  food  in 
each  case: 

Fuel  value  per  pound: 

Beans,    dried,    as  pxirchased    (aver- 
age)   (p.  65)— 1605 

Potatoes,  cook,  boiled,  aa  piirchased 

(average)    (p.  68)  ..t- 440 

Oatmeal,  gruel  (p.  57) 155 

Oatmeal,  boiled  (p.  57) 285 

Milk,  whole,  as  purchased  (p.  55) 325 

Eggs,  boUed,  as  purchased  (p.  53)..     680 
Beef,  round,  medium  fat,  as  pur- 
chased (average)    (p.  24).* 895 

Bread,  white,  miscellaneous,  as  pur- 
chased (average)  (p.  61) 1205 

Lamb,   leg,    hind,   medium   fat,   as 
purchased  (average)   (p.  34) 870 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  1939 
Yearbook  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  devotes  a  great  deal 
of  space  to  analyzing  the  mineral  and 
vitamin  contents  of  foods,  and.  for  exam- 
ple, on  page  324.  shows  that  mature  dried 
beans  are  an  economical  source  of  the 
nutritive  elements,  calories,  protein,  cal- 
cium. Iron,  and  vitamin  B-1. 

This  reference  to  vitamin  B-1,  techni- 
cally known  as  thiamin,  is  especially  in- 
teresting for  the  reason  that  it  happens 
to  be  the  vitamin  most  prominently  fea- 
tured at  the  present  time  as  so  important 
for  normal  growth  and  good  appetite.  If 
you  will  refer  to  the  chart  on  page  325  of 
the  Yearbook,  you  will  note  that  mature 
dried  peas,  beans,  and  nuts  have  a  vita- 
min B-1  content  in  excess  of  any  other 
food  group  listed  on  that  page,  and  on 
page  290  the  Department  expressly  refers 
49  navy  beans  as  being  an  excellent  food 
sdorcejjf  thiamin,  vitamin  B-1.  Again, 
on  page ^89.  it  refers  to  "the  outstanding 
plant  sources — whole  grains,  legumes, 
and  nuts." 

On  page  276  appears  the  following: 

rOOOS   UCH   IN  CALCrCTM 

Good:  Beana — Common  or  kidney,  dry  or 
fresh,  shelled;  also  snap  or  string. 

On  page  277  there  appears: 

roooe  RICH  in  phosphorus 
Excellent:  Beans — Common  or  kidney,  dry, 
i&eUed,  lima,  fresh  or  dry. 


And  on  page  278: 

rOODS  RICH  IN  IRON 

Excellent:  Beans,  common  or  kidney, 
shelled,  lima,  shelled,  fresh  or  dry. 

This  statement  is  ftirther  confirmed  on 
page  207  where  the  Department  states 
that- 
other  foods  that  are  good  sources  of  iron 
are  dried  navy  beans.     •     •     •      ' 

Last  but  not  least,  on  page  208,  it  is 
stated  that — 

Iron  and  copper  are  about  equal  in  the 
leafy  vegetables,  legumes,  and  root  vege- 
tables. 

A  recent  experiment  made  at  the  Geor- 
gia experiment  station  on  "the  availa- 
bility of  the  iron  in  dried  peas  and  beans" 
is  reported  in  Science  of  December  22, 
1939,  volume  90,  No.  2347,  pages  596-597. 

A  reprint  from  Science,  December  22, 
1939,  volume  90,  No.  2347.  pages  596-597, 
gives  us  the  follow^ing  valuable  ijiforma- 
tion: 

[From  Science  of  December  22.  1939,  vol.  90, 
No.  2347,  pp.  596-5971 

THE    AVAILABILITY    OF    THE    IRON    IN    DRIED    PEAS 
AND   BEANS 

Since  dried  peas  and  beans  have  been  con- 
sidered important  sources  of  dietary  iron  on 
the  basis  of  their  relatively  high  content  of 
this  element,  an  Investigation  has  been  made 
of  the  actual  availability  of  the  iron  in  black- 
eyed  peas,  green  and  yellow  split  peas,  navy 
beans,  pinto  beans,  and  butter  beans.  Black- 
eyed  peas,  which  had  been  cooked  preliminary 
to  drying  and  grinding,  were  found  to  have  aU 
the  iron  available.*  The  details  of  the  bio- 
logical technique  used  may  be  found  in  a  pre- 
vious report  upon  the  availability  of  iron.» 
In  general,  the  method  consists  of  measuring 
the  rise  of  hemoglobin  in  rats  rendered 
anemic  by  an  exclusive  milk  diet  in  response 
to  the  addition  of  the  test  food. 

The  process  used  in  preparing  the  dried 
peas  and  beana  for  feeding  consisted  of  dry- 
ing the^t  at  60°  to  65'  C,  breaking  in  a 
mortar  and  grinding  in  a  ball  mill  until  the 
particles  were  fine  enough  to  pass  through  a 
40-me8h  sieve.  Analyses  of  the  dried  prod- 
ucts for  total  Iron  by  Farrar's  method  showed 
the  following  values  expressed  in  mg.  per  gm,: 
Black-eyed  peas.  0.087:  green  split  peas,  0  053; 
yellow  split  peas,  0.053;  navy  beans,  0.07?; 
pinto  beans,  0.077;  butter  beans,  0.78. 

The  experimental  animals  were  weaned  at 
21  days  of  age  and  placed  on  a  diet  of  fresh 
whole  milk.  When  the  level  of  hemoglobin 
had  fallen  below  3.0  gm.  per  100  cc,  of  blood, 
the  test  foods  were  added  to  the  diet  at  levels 
providing  0.2  m%.  of  iron  per  day  throughout 
the  6-week  experimental  period.  Po«itlve 
controls  were  fed  0,2  mg.  of  Iron,  at  ferric 
chloride.  Negative  controlf  were  kept  on  the 
milk  diet  alone  >•  s  check  on  Ite  freedom 
from  contamination.  Bach  animal  receiving 
an  Iron-containing  supplement  was  given 
dally  0  05  mi?,  of  copper,  um  copjter  sulfate,  to 
Insure  that  hemoglobin  synthesis  might  be  aa 
complete  as  possible.  The  animals  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  various  supplements  as  evenly 
as  possible  in  respect  to  age,  weight,  and 
litter  mates. 

The  gains  in  hemoglobin  during  the  experi- 
mental period  in  response  to  the  various  food 
supplements  are  shown  in  table  1.  As  is  evi- 
dent from  the  flgxires  for  the  standard  devia- 
tion of  the  mean  (S.  D).  small  differences 
may  not  be  considered  significant  for  these 
values.  The  hemoglobin  of  the  animals  re- 
ceiving the  test  foods  and  of  those  receiving 
completely  available  Iron,  in  the  form  of 
ferric  chloride,  rose  to  approximately  the  same 
levels.  It  appears,  therefore,  tha^  the  iron 
In  the  dried  foods  tested,  namely,  black-eyed 

»L.  Ascham,  M.  Spelrs,  and  D.  Maddox, 
Journal  of  Nutrition,  16:425,  1938. 


peas,  green  and  yellow  split  peas,  navy  beana, 
pinto  beans,  and  butter  beans,  is  completely 
available  to  the  nutritionally  anemic  rat  for 
the  regeneration  of  hemoglobin.. 

Table  1. — The  regeneration  of  hemoglobin  in 
anemic  rats,  receiving  either  ferric  chloride 
or  food  supplements  containing  0.2  mg.  of 
iron  per  day  during  an  experimental  period 
of  6  weeks 


Supplement 

Number 
of  rats 

Gain  in 
hemoglobin 

±S.  D.i 

FeCli 

i6 
S 
8 
b 
9 
7 

e 

gm.  1100  cc. 
».3 
8.9 
S.8 
8.0 
9.3 
10.1 
10.3 

0.26 

Black-eyed  peas 

Navv  beans 

.33 
.46 

Pinto  beans 

.42 

Butter  beans 

.31 

Green  split  peas 

Yellow  split  peas 

.64 

.20 

b'Wndard  deviation  of  the  mean 

\  Leah  Ascham. 

\  Mart  Speirs. 

^  Dorothy  Maodox. 

Georgu  Experiment  Station, 

*       Experiment,  Ga. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  permission 
granted  me  by  the  House,  I  wish  to  sub- 
mit The  Bean  Feast,  by  Robert  Browning, 
and  an  editorial  from  the  December.  19 
issue  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press: 

THE   BEAN   FEAST 

He  knew  the  right  thing,  did  it. 

And  thanked  God  when  'twas  done. 

But  of -all  he  had  to  thank  for. 
My  fancy  somehow  leans 

To  thinking,  what  most  moved  him 
Was  a  certain  meal  on  beans. 

— Robert  Browning, 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  December  19, 
1940] 

WHAT'S  THE  MATTER  WITH  BEANS? 

The  dioturbing  news  comes  from  Washing- 
ton that  the  good  old  Army  diet  of  beans  and 
more  beans  is  to  be  adulterated  with  p&t6 
de  foie  gras.  caviar,  and  similar  culinary  deli- 
cacies. What's  the  large  idea?  We  Michi- 
ganders,  who  grow  the  finest  beans  in  the 
world,  would  like  to  know 

American  soldiers  won  the  Revolution  on 
beans.  They  licked  Mexico  and  went  up  San 
Juan  Hill  on  beans.  They  fought  Antietam 
and  Gettysburg  on  beans.  I'hey  broke 
through  the  Hindenberg  line  on  beans.  Are 
the  beans  of  today  lacking  in  the  calories, 
vitamins,  or  whatever  it  was  that  in  the  past 
made  them  the  greatest  fighting  grub  on 
earth? 

The  idea  that  men  can  march  and  flght 
as  stoutly  on  stomachs  bloated  with  French 
paltry  as  they  can  on  stomachs  filled  with 
solid  Army  beans  sounds  like  "one  of  those 
foreign  'lams,'  "  against  which  we  are  told  to 
be  conctantly  on  guard. 


Development  of  the  Army  Profram 
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RADIO  INTERVIEW  BETWEEN  GEN. 
GEORGE  C.  MARSHALL.  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
AND   COL.   J.    C.   OLAUGHUN  ' 


Mr.    SHEPPARD.    Mr..  President,    I 
submit  for  insertion  in  the  Record  a 
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radio  Interview  between  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff,  United  States 
Army,  and  Col.  John  Callan  Oliaugh- 
-  lln,  publisher  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Journal,  over  the  red  network.  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Tuesday,  January  7, 
1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Colonel  O'Laughlin.  Good  evening,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Included  in  this  salutation 
are  members  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
at  home  and  in  our  possessions  overseas. 
With  me  In  the  studio  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  ia  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army.  For  many 
years  as  publisher  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Journal  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  in  close 
contact  with  the  high  command  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  Army,  the  Regular  Establish- 
ment, the  Naticnal  Guard,  and  the  Reserves. 
That  command  is  personified  in  the  Chief  of 
Staff.  He  is  responsible  primarily  to  the  Pres- 
ident. He  is  alK)  the  adviser  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  Military 
Establishment,  and  Is  charged  with  the  plan- 
ning, development,  and  execution  of  the 
Army  program.  It  is  with  personal  knowledge 
of  his  heavy  responsibilities,  and  of  the  effec- 
tiveness with  which  he  is  discharging  them, 
that  I  have  asked  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  to 
answer  some  pertinent  questions. 

General  Marshall,  we  all  know  that  there 
has  been  a  great  expansion  in  the  Army.  Can 
you  explain  to  us  Just  what  this  means  In 
terms  of  military  power? 

General  Marshall.  Your  question,  Colonel 
O'Laughlin,  covers  a  pretty  broad  field.  A 
concise  answer  would  be  a  diflBcult  matter.  If 
not  an  Impossibility,  in  the  few  minutes  at 
our  disposal.  I  might  put  it  this  way :  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  the  Army  had  a  small 
garrison  in  the  Philippines,  one  of  medium 
size  in  Panama,  and  a  well-developed  force  in 
Hawaii.  In  Puerto  Rico  there  were  less  than 
a  thousand  men  and  In  Alaska  but  a  few  hun- 
dred. Here  at  home  there  was  no  field  army, 
only  scattered  r<!glments  of  the  Regular  Army. 
Incomplete  In  numbers,  in  training,  and  In 
many  vital  Items  of  equipment.  Behind  these 
troops  was  a  wholly  Inadequate  store  of  mod- 
ern munitions,  insufficient  even  for  the  ex- 
pansion at  the  few  existing  units  to  full 
strength.  Our  reserves  of  uniforms  had  been 
exhausted  by  IsMies  to  the  C.  C.  C.  There  waa 
eo  Uttle  motor  iransportatlon  that  the  larger 
units  could  not  be  given  adequate  field  train- 
ing, even  If  aaeembled. 

Today  more  than  000,000  men  are  In  active 
training.  Twenty-two  dlvlaiona  are  In  the 
field  In  thU  country,  along  with  approxl- 
nately  100  regiments  of  apeclal  troop*,  eucb 
•a  heavy  gunH.  antiaircraft  artillery,  and 
engineers,  Theae  unite  are  organized  Into 
Army  corpa,  and  the  corps  in  turn  are  or- 
ganized Into  four  field  armies. 

That   Important  member  of  our  milftary 

m.  the  Air  Corps,  has  doubled  In  strengtb, 
and  will  soon  be  trebled. 

Reinforcements  have  gone  to  Hawaii;  the 
troop  strength  in  Panama  has  more  than 
doubled.  Puerto  Blco  now  has  a  garrison 
not  of  1,000  but  of  12,000,  and  the  lonely 
group  in  Alaska  has  swelled  to  8,000,  This 
last  force  represents  a  development  more 
Important  than  the  numbers  would  Indicate. 
'  With  funds  only  made  available  last  June, 
we  have  succeeded  in  delivering  material  and 
labor  to  that  Isolated  northern  region  In 
time  to  construct  the  shelter  and  to  develop 
air  fields  before  the  winter  closed  last  No- 
vember. It  Is  pleasant  to  report  that  the 
Alaskan  program  Is  a  year  ahead  of  schedule. 

Throughout  the  Caribbean  region  air  fields 
Me  being  improved  and  extended.  Gasoline 
and  servicing  facilities  are  being  Installed  to 
provide  for  any  sudden  movement  of  our 


planes  In  that  area.  Next  week  troope  will 
sail  from  New  York  for  Newfoundland  to 
garrison  our  new  air  base  there.  Our  en- 
gineers are  on  the  ground  surveying  sites  In 
Bermuda,  Trinidad,  and  the  other  bases  re- 
cently made  available  to  us  by  the  British 
Government. 

Our  overseas  garrisons  are  composed  of 
highly  trained  and  seasoned  soldiers. 

In  other  words,  our  new  Army,  our  de- 
fenses, are  asstunlng  definite  shape.  We  now 
have  a  broad  and  sound  foundation  on  which 
to  build  the  larger  forces  ordered  by  the 
American  people. 

The  ranks  of  the  new  troops  in  this 
country  are  filled  with  recruits,  but  they  are 
undergoing  a  strenuous  training  and  hard- 
ening process.  We  were  slow  in  deciding  to 
undertake  this  task,  but  today,  at  last,  an 
Army  worthy  of  America  is  on  the  way. 

Colonel  O'Laughlin,  General  MarshaU.  Just 
how  well  equipped  are  these  forces?  Have 
you  been  able  to  secure  the  necessary  sup- 
plies and  weapons  for  them? 

General  Masshaix.  For  the  troops  now  in 
the  field,  and  soon  to  come.  We  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  materiel  for  training  pur- 
poses. Part  of  it  is  modem  and  part  of 
World  War  vintage,  but  all  of  It  could  be 
used  effectively  in  active  operations.  Our 
most  pressing  shortage  In  modern  materiel 
is  In  the  smaller  antiaircraft  guns.  In  the 
heavier  tanks.  In  medium  and  light  bomb- 
ing planes,  and  In  airplane  engines.  These 
are  all  in  process  of  manufacture,  but  quan- 
tity deliveries  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
developed. 

The  problem  of  munitions  Is  not  merely 
that  of  providing  equipment  for  the  organi- 
sations in  our  present  troop  program.  The 
real  problem  Is  the  procurement  of  the  vast 
quantities  required  to  meet  the  huge  ex- 
penditures and  wastage  Inevitable  in  cam- 
paign. Even  in  training  periods  as  at  present 
the  perishables  such  as  clothing,  shoes, 
tents,  and  trucks,  are  worn  out  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity  and  millions  of  rounds  of 
ammunition  must  be  expended  in  practice. 

The  existing  deficiencies  in  munitions  are 
the  result  of  years  of  public  Indifference  to 
questions  of  national  defense.  They  cannot 
be  made  good  overnight.  In  the  last  war  we 
bought  most  of  our  equipment  abroad.  In 
the  present  emergency  we  mtist  manufacture 
It  at  home,  together  with  tremendous  quanti- 
ties for  Great  Britain.  The  American *p«H5ple 
must  bear  the  responsibility  for  our  situ- 
ation. The  decision  in  the  matter  always  has 
been  theirs. 

We  are  preparing  the  manpower.  Indus- 
try— 1.  e.,  capital  and  labor — must  provide  the 
equipment.  Public  opinion  must  give  Its 
wholehearted  support  to  the  enterprise. 
Speed  and  unity  are  Imperative. 

Colonel  OXAvaHLiN.  Is  ydiir  training  pro« 
gram  being  seriously  effected  by  the  delays 
in  construction? 

General  Mauhaix.  Not  so  much  by  delayed 
coniiiruction  as  by  the  unprecedented  rains 
and  storms  that  have  covered  Texas,  the 
Southeast,  and  southern  California  since  the 
middle  of  November.  In  spite  of  the  mud.  In 
spite  of  the  weather,  the  troops  have  gone 
ahead  in  fine  spirit  with  a  strenuous  train- 
ing program.  The  delayed  construction 
affects  only  a  small  number  of  divisions.  The 
first  7  divisions  and  the  19  separate  regi- 
ments of  the  National  Guard  took  the  field 
on  schedule.  The  3  following  divisions  were 
delayed  about  6  weeks.  This  month  2  more 
divisions  and  28  separate  regiments  will  take 
the  field.  Some  90.000  selective-service  men 
wlU  also  t>e  inducted.  The  camps  will  be 
ready  for  them. 

Colonel  O'Laughlin.  General,  do  you  think 
the  men  now  being  drawn  from  offices  and 
cities  for  this  training  will  benefit  from  their 
new  type  of  work? 

General  Maxshall.  I  am  sure  of  It.  The 
men  will  profit  greatly  In  physical  condition. 
We  are  taking  every  precaution  to  safeguard 


the  health  and  Improve  the  physique  of  our 
soldiers. 

Moreover,  In  my  opinion,  a  vital  pe3rcho- 
logical  gain  should  result  from  this  service. 
The  complete  democracy  of  life  In  tlie  ranks, 
the  cultivation  of  respect  for  constituted 
authority,  the  acknowledgment  of  a  respon- 
sibility for  service  to  one's  country — those 
Influences  are  bound  to  develop  a  fine  citizen- 
ship. The  Intimate  contacts  wiU  promote 
understanding  among  men  from  every  sec- 
tion of  this  great  country  and  from  every 
walk  of  life.  Personally,  I  believe  the  best 
medicine  for  the  ailments  of  democracy  fiowa 
from  association  in  a  common  effort.  Our 
self-imposed  military  program  provides  that 
opportunity. 


Views  of  the  Bliddle  West  oa  Qaestioiu 
of  the  Day 
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HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday,  January  10, 1941 


EDITORIALS  PROM  THE  YANKTON  (S. 
DAK.)  PRESS  AND  DAKOTAN 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  two  editorlala 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
These  editorials  will  be  unusual  in  the 
sense  that,  while  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
in  the  Record  editorials  from  Washing- 
ton, New  York,  and  other  eastern  news- 
papers, we  do  not  see  many  from  the 
Middle  West.  So  I  feel,  at  this  time,  it  is 
proper  that  there  should  be  printed  in  the 
Record  editorials  indicating  how  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Middle  West  are  now  thinking 
on  questions  of  the  day.  So  I  offer  for 
the  Record  two  editorials  written  by  Mr. 
Fred  H.  Monroe,  a  very  capable  and  well- 
informed  man.  who  is  editor  of  my  home 
town  paper.  One  editorial  is  entitled 
"President's  Message,"  and  the  other  "Our 
Peace  Role," 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edltortalf 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Tankton  (8.  Dftk.)  Press  and 
Dakotan  of  January  7,  1941 J 

PBssiDnrr's  mkmmcs 

If  any  doubt  had  remained  concerning  this 
country's  foreign  policy  follomlng  Pret!dent 
Rooeevelt's  recent  fireside  chat,  delivered  Just 
before  the  close  of  the  old  year,  it  mtist  have 
been  pretty  well  dlcr>elled  by  the  dedarstions 
in  his  message  to  the  new  CongrcM  yesterday 
on  the  state  of  the  Nation. 

The  foreign  peril  of  the  aggressor  nations 
is  now  this  country's  paramoimt  concern  to 
which  our  "actions  and  otir  policy  should  be 
devoted  primarily — almost  exclusively,"  the 
President  declared,  because  "cur  domestio 
problems  are  now  a  part  of  the  great  emer- 
gency." 

The  United  States  is  now  committed,  he 
boldly  told  Congress  and  the  world,  not  only 
to  "all-inclusive  national  defense"  and  to  "full 
support  of  all  those  resolut*  peoples  every- 
where who  are  resisting  aggression  and  are 
thereby  keeping  war  away  from  our  hemi- 
sphere." but  to  "the  proposition  that  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  considerations  for  our 
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own  secxirlty  will  never  permit  us  to  acqui- 
esce In  a  peace  dictated  by  aggressors  and 
sponsored  by  appeasers." 

This  means,   of   coxirse,    that   the   United 
States  Is  committed   to  complete  defeat  of 
the  aggressors  in  Europe  and  In  Asia  by  any 
steps  that  may   be   found   to  be   necessary. 
There  is  no  room  for  a  compromise  or  nego- 
tiated peace  in  this  program,  for  Mr.  Roosevelt 
specifically  ruled  that  out.    It  is  for  complete 
▼ictory  that  he  obligates  the  United  States. 
Peace  must  embody  four  "essential  human 
freedoms."  not  merely  for  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere but  for  the  entire  world,  he  empha- 
sized.    These  he  listed  as  freedom  of  speech 
and  expression,  freedom  of  every  person  to 
worship  God  in  his  own  way.  freedom  from 
want,  and  freedom  from  fear — the  last  in- 
volving a  world-wide  reduction  in  armaments. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  idealism  of  democracy 
his  ever  been  better  stated  in  a  general  way, 
or  a  more  clear  summary  made  of  the  basis 
upon  which  any  sound  world  peace  actually 
must  rest. 

Like  President  Wilson,  however.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt conceives  it  to  be  our  duty  to  compel 
acceptance  of  those  ideals  by  tne  world  at 
large.  He  feels  we  should  try  again  to  "'make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy" — something  we 
tailed  miserably  to  do  some  20  years  ago. 

Unles.s  those  who  oppose  our  ideas  can  be 
persuaded  by  argument  and  threat  to  accept 
them,  such  a  course  can  only  mean  war. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  message  was  Just  that — a 
personal  declaration  of  war. 

IProm    the    Yankton    (S.    Dak.)    Press    and 
Dakotan  of  January  6.  1941] 

"  OUR  PEACX  ROLE 

Does  the  United  States  owe  Europe  and 
the  world  its  services  as  peacemaker?  If  so. 
to  what  extent  and  how? 

No  one  questions  any  longer  the  Intense 
Interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  and 
Its  outcome.  All  agree  that  our  own  futxire 
miisVbe  lived  out  in  the  world  which  emerges 
from  the  war. 

It  is  a  war  we  did  not  will.  True,  it  has 
been  argued  that  the  United  States  egged 
some  of  the  European  countries  into  resist- 
ing in  1939.  That  is  sheer  bosh.  It  is  In- 
conceivable that  either  the  Germans,  in 
starting  the  war  on  Poland,  or  the  English 
or  French  in  their  decision  to  resist,  were 
Influenced  to  any  measurable  extent  by 
what  the  United  States  thought  or  might  do. 
It  is  true  that  the  British  undoubtedly 
counted  on  being  able  to  obtain  supplies 
from  the  United  States,  but  that  was  implicit 
to  her  situation  as  mistress  of  the  seas,  not 
In  any  promises,  policies,  or  exhortations 
Xrom  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  war.  let  us  repeat,  was  not  of  our  mak- 
tag.  By  the  same  token,  the  decision  as  to 
bow  long  it  is  to  be  carried  on  is  not  our  own. 
It  would  Ul  become  the  United  States  to  put 
excessive  pressure  for  peace  on  any  country 
which  believes  it  Is  temporarily  on  the  short 
end  of  a  fight  for  a  righteous  and  vital  cause. 
It  would  equally  ill  become  the  United  SUtes 
to  say.  "You  are  fighting  my  fight,  though  I 
prefer  to  remain  aloof.  Get  in  there  and  keep 
lighting,  no  matter  what  it  costs  you."  The 
man  who  draws  no  cards  In  the  game  has  no 
right  to  kibitz. 

As  long  as  the  United  States  continues  t<J 
feel  that  its  interests  are  not  strongly  enough 
affected  to  warrant  going  to  war.  It  must  also 
feel  that  Its  interests  do  not  warrant  a  judg- 
ment as  to  how  long  the  fight  shall  go  on.  or 
what  shall  be  the  settlement. 

One  of  President  Wilson's  reasons  for  urg- 
tog  neutrality  in  thought  and  deed  in  1914 
was  that  he  felt  that  the  United  States  might 
become  the  peacemaker.  As  late  as  January 
1917  he  made  his  "peace  without  victory" 
speech,  with  its  famoxis  prophetic  phrase. 
"Only  peace  between  equals  can  last."  It  was 
ft  failure.  The  time  never  came  when  both 
•Ides  at  cnce  really  wanted  peace. 
Peace  feelers  are  a  recognized  technique  of 


warfare,  especially  In  these  days  when  propa- 
ganda is  worth  many  divisions.  The  United 
States  now  faces  this  hard  duty:  To  take  up 
and  fiu^her  no  false  peace  moves  advancM 
mainly  for  their  possible  eflfect  on  the  war, 
and  yet  to  avoid  becoming  more  "bitter -end" 
than  the  belligerents  themselves. 


Comments  on  "No  War"  Speech  of 
Senator  Wheeler 
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EDITORIALS    PROM    THE    TULSA    WORLD 
AND  CINCINNATI  TIMES-STAR 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Tulsa  World,  and 
one  from  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star, 
with  reference  to  the  recent  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wheeler]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

{Prom  the  Tulsa  World} 

R    POWERTtn,    WARNING 

A  most  opportune  and  valuable  appearance 
was  made  by  Senator  Wheeler,  of  Montana, 
in,  inferential  answer  to  President  Roosevelt's 
address  Sunday  night.  The  President  had  un- 
questionably aided  the  rise  of  the  war  spirit. 
He  had  planted  the  idea  of  the  inevitability 
of  our  entry  into  the  European  war  in  some 
way.  A  great  many  people  regarded  that  as 
possible  incitement  to  war.  It  was  necessary 
that  such  an  appeal  should  be  answered  upon 
behalf  of  the  great  peace-loving  population 
and  Senator  Wheeler  made  an  admirable 
reply. 

The  Senator  expressed  a  widespread  and 
deep-seated  belief  that  the  President's  plan 
of  unrestrained  aid  to  England,  regardless  of 
opinion  anywhere  else,  amounts  to  a  com- 
mitment of  a  war  policy.  The  Senator  flatly 
charged  that  there  is  hysteria  and  vast  propa- 
ganda directed  to  tying  us  up  with  one  side 
of  a  distant  fight.  His  general  idea  was 
expressed  in  this  statement: 

•T  do  not  believe  the  great  majority  of  our 
people  ar^  eager  to  be  embraced  by  war,  and 
I  call  upon  them  not  to  be  afraid  to  say  so. 
I.  for  one,  believe  the  policy  advocated  by  the 
Interventionists  is  insane  because  it  will  lead 
to  total  war,  and  war  is  insanity." 

Mr.  Wheeler  expressed  a  fear  which  is 
worrying  millions — that  our  people  have  for- 
gotten how  we  were  lashed  into  another  war, 
how  terrible  that  war  was,  and  how  fruitless 
it  ttu-ned  out  to  be.  It  is  a  fact  that  what  we 
may  get  out  of  this  war  will  be  nothing  but 
trouble.  We  have  a  tremendous  lot  to  lose  by 
going  in.  and  we  have  little  except  grief  to 
hope  for  as  a  result  of  going  in.  The  convic- 
tion that  we  are  being  impelled  into  the  war 
cannot  be  dispelled,  even  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
skillful  and  polished  sentences.  We  need  a 
more  common-sense  view  of  the  implications 
and  penalties  of  war. 

Regarding  Mr.  Wheeler's  eight  points  pos- 
sible to  be  used  in  formulation  of  peace, 
there  is  not  much  to  say.  We  assume  he 
Inserted  these  points  in  combination  for  a 
starting  place.     The  pacification   of  HiUer 


cannot  now  be  accomplished,  and  Mr. 
Wheeler  is  not  rash  enough  to  say  that  it 
can.  Europe  cannot  be  restored^to  its  pre- 
Hltler  status.  Further,  we  think  Mr. 
Wheeler  somewhat  violates  his  own  doctrine 
of  nonpartlcipation  by  assuming  to  tell  the 
Eviropean  nations  what  they  ought  to  do. 

Good  public  service  was  performed  by  Mr. 
Wheeler  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Germany  is  not  alone  in  foisting  prop- 
aganda upon  this  country  and  that  the 
war  was  inevitable  as  p.  result  of  the  spurious 
peace  of  Versailles.  He  further  said  that  a 
small  group  of  high-placed  persons  is  fan- 
ning these  war  flames  and  that  the  great 
majority  of  plain  people  want  no  war  and 
no  symptoms  of  war.  This  is  something  we 
should  all  remember  Cool  knowledge  is 
preventative  in  cases  of  hysteria.  Mr. 
Wheeler  calls  our  attention  to  the  facts 
and  to  the  hlgher-up  disregard  of  facts. 

There. Is  no  question  of  the  qualification 
of  Senator  Wheeler  for  such  an  appeal  to 
the  American  masses  His  political  career 
has  been  one  of  liberality.  He  speaks  out 
boldly  and  convincingly  on  behalf  of  the 
commonality.  He  has  been  vigorous  and  in- 
dependent in  politics.  The  charge  that  he  )s 
playing  politics  now  will  not  discredit  his 
utterances.  He  was  replying  to  a  long  politi- 
cal episode  leading  in  the-  direction  of  war- 
mindedness.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  political  prow- 
ess is  such  as  to  constitute  a  public  danger. 
The  President  did  not  take  the  people  into 
his  confidence  in  the  campaign;  he  did  not 
reveal  that  he  was  so  war  minded.  It  is 
well  that  the  vigorous  and  courageous  Sen- 
ator from  the  West  takes  the  measure  of  the 
President  and  takes  the  case  to  all  the 
people.  Whatever  its  effects,  the  necessity 
for  and  the  timeliness  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  at- 
tack and  appeal  are  most  valuable  and  en- 
couraging. 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star] 
wheeler  states  the  "no  war"  case 

Monday  night  one  of  the  keenest  minds  In 
America  answered  Mr.  Roosevelt's  fireside 
chat  f f  the  night  before. 

Nobody  is  better  fitted  to  state  the  "no 
war"^  attitude  than  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  of 
Montana.  He  has  the  courage,  the  mental 
capacity,  and  the  depth  of  conviction  to  make 
a  good  Job  of  it.  And  that's  what  he  did  Mon- 
day night. 

"We  have  reached  a  strange  situation  In 
America,"  said  the  Montana  Senator,  "when 
those  who  advocate  peace — who  do  not  follow 
the  party  line — are  branded  appeasers  and 
unwitting  tools  of  the  dictators.  This  still 
is  a  democracy — and  Americans  whose  beliefs 
differ  from  those  of  the  Government  ought 
not  to  be  howled  down  or  intimidated  by 
threats  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. Free  speech  still  belongs  to  all  the  peo- 
ple— not  Just  a  few  at  the  top." 

This  was  the  strongest  point  of  the  Wheeler 
address.  Just  as  Mr.  Roosevelt's  remark,  Sun- 
day night,  to  the  opposite  purpose  was  his 
weakest. 

The  weakest  point  of  the  Wheeler  talk  was 
his  outline  of  possible  peace  terms.  The  con- 
ditions he  proposed,  such  for  Instance  as  the 
restoration  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France, 
would  be  agreeable  to  America  but  they  are* 
hardly  practical  as  a  basis  of  discussion  un- 
der the  conditions  of  1940. 

Wheeler  is  noipro-Hltlerite.  He  Is  an  old- 
line  -New  England  Yankee.  As  such,  what 
prejudices  he  has  outside  of  the  United  States 
are — as  by  blood  they  have  every  right  to 
be— pro-British.  But  he  thinks  that  for  us 
war  would  be  the  final  disaster— that  It 
would  mean  "the  end  of  civil  liberties— the 
end  of  free  speech— free  press— free  enter- 
prise. It  means  dictatorship  and  slavery — all 
the  things  we  abhor  in  nazl-lsm.  communism, 
and  fascism.  It  means  Stalin  or  Hitler  will 
have  achieved  their  boast  for  a  totalitarian 
world  without  conquering  America." 
The  attitude,  not  of  those  who  favor  enter- 
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Ing  the  war  Immediately  but  of  those  who 
would  go  a  long  way  in  furnishing  material 
aid  to  Britain,  was  eloquently  expressed  by 
the  President  in  his  fireside  chat.  The  ar- 
gument of  those  who  are  wholeheartedly 
opposed  to  our  entry  Into  the  war  was 
stated  with  knifelike  sharpness  by  Senator 
Wheeler.  At  a  time  like  this,  so  long  as  we 
remain  a  democracy,  we  ought  to  have  free 
epeech  and  full  discussion.  The  abler  that 
discussion  on  both  sides,  the  more  apt  the 
people  are  to  aurlve  at  a  proper  conclusion. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REiMARKS 


HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday,  January  10,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  ART  HAMLIN 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  personal  letter  received  from 
my  very  gocd  friend  Art  Kamlin,  of  Colo- 
rado Springs,  in  which  he  makes  a  most 
constructive  suggestion  relative  to  na- 
tlo-ul  defense.  I  believe  this  letter  will 
be  most  valuable  to  persons  interested  in 
our  national  defense  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  skilled  workmen  in  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Colorado  Spr.kgs,  Colo.. 

December  23,  1940. 
The  Honorable  Ed.  C.  Johnson, 

Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  Your  ever-welcome  letter 
was  Just  received,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to 
hear  from  you  again,  and  also  that  you  con- 
sidered my  idea  of  national  defense. 

I  have  advocated  ever  since  we  have  had 
the  conscription  that  it  was  a  waste  of  money 
In  one  respect,  and  that  is  exactly  the  way 
you  look  at  it.  We  are  not  accomplishing 
anything  only  to  take  a  large  percentage  of 
the  unemployed  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed at  the  Government's  expense — 
meaning  you  and  I.  Of  course.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  unemployed  of  our.  great  Na- 
tion has  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  it  will  help 
these  conscripts,  both  physically,  mentally, 
and  moraUy,  and  will  put  them  in  a  better 
position  to  enter  some  line  of  vocation  under 
Government  supervision,  because  they  are 
already  inducted  into  the  service  under  the 
Conscription  Act.  After  one  becomes  a  sol- 
dier he  does  exactly  what  he  Is  told  to  do, 
whether  it  is  to  operate  a  lathe,  milling  ma- 
chine, grinder,  shaper.  tooled  lathe,  screw 
machine,  or  any  other  piece  of  machinery 
that  may  be  In  our  factories  at  this  time;  and 
I  believe  that  the  boys  that  will  be  chosen 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Army  and  Navy  will 
be  of  the  better  type  than  we  would  have  if 
we  tried  to  pick  these  men  at  random. 
Another  part  of  it  Is  that  they  can't  quit  be- 
cause their  hands  get  dirty  or  because  they 
think  they  don't  like  to  learn  some  sort  of 
a  trade. 

I  remember  very  well  what  a  tlihe  I  had  to 
learn  the  machinist  trade.  Several  times  I 
was  on  the  verge  of  quitting  because  of  dif- 
ferent Jobs  that  were  given  to  me  that  I 


Imagined  were  of  no  injportance.  But  under 
this  plan  of  using  the  boys  that  are  me- 
chanically Inclined  that  Rfe  already  in  the 
aervice  they  would  be  muclx  easier  to  teach 
these  different  trades  that\they  must  be 
taught  before  we  can  ever  hope^to  have  a  real 
national  defense. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  explain  that  we 
have  not  educated  our  young  pecp^  in  the 
proper  way  for  the  last  20  years.  Th^  aver- 
age boy  or  girl  that  graduates  from\  high 
school  is  Just  in  a  position  to  start  to  l6^rn 
something  that  they  can  make  their  llviag 
with  or  by.  You  ask  the  average  young, 
fellow  who  wants  to  go  to  work  what  he  can  ^ 
do.  and  he  will  say  "Most  anything."  He  has 
had  2  years  of  Spanish,  no  t&ore;  2  years 
of  German,  no  more;  maybe  Latin,  or  some 
other  language;  and  no  language,  including 
our  own,  can  he  speak  fluently.  It  is  true 
that  In  some  of  our  schools  in  the  larger 
cities  they  have  had  vocational  training  to  a 
certain  extent,  tut  they  have  not  turned 
out  any  real  mechanics  or  dressmakers  or 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  coppersmiths,  bakers, 
boilermakers.  and  the  average  boy  that  I  have 
talked  to  wouldn't  even  make  a  good  delivery 
boy  with  his  high-school  education. 

It  seems  very  queer  to  me  that  we  have 
not  discovered  in  all  these  years  what  we 
lack  to  make  our  country  safe  from  any  in- 
vasion, both  Internal  and  external.  We  have 
been  able  to  feed  certain  cla-sses  of  people 
that  are  against  us  and  our  ideas  from  the 
time  they  get  up  in  the  morning  until  they 
go  to  sleep  at  night,  and  a  lot  of  them  have 
been  fed  by  our  Government. 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  we  can  ex- 
pect from  cur  citizens  in  these  United  States, 
and  that  is  loyalty  to  our  country.  There 
is  no  intermediate  for  anyone.  They  are 
either  for  our  ideas  of  freedom  in  government 
or  they  are  against  it.  I  am  glad  in  one 
way  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
now  realize  that  they  are  not  safe  from 
invasion  and  that  they  now  realize  that  they 
have  within  our  borders  thousands  of  foreign 
people  and  a  few  native-born  ones  that  are 
enemies  against  our  liberty. 

I  read  with  great  interest  A  Realistic  Na- 
tional Defense,  that  you  outlined  over  the 
KLZ  radio  and  everything  you  said  In  this 
address  Is  absolutely  true  and  all  of  the 
Senators  and  Congressmen  should  move  right 
in  behind  you  in  this  great  need  to  enable 
U6  to  prepare  and  be  prepared  for  war,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  you  wiU  have  wonder- 
ful success  in  convincing  our  Senators  and 
Congressmen  of  the  seriousness  of  wasting 
money  on  preparing,  as  you  say,  young, 
healthy  men  to  march  in  review  instead  of 
being  in  front  of  a  machine  in  a  factory  mak- 
ing something  that  really  counts  against  an 
enemy. 

One  pilot  with  a  good  sized  bomber  can  do 
more  damage,  I  would  say,  than  5,000  troopers 
on  the  ground  with  the  best  kind  of  bayonets 
and  other  equipment,  and  anyone  who  thinks 
that  Hitler  would  stop  if  he  beats  England  is 
certainly  a  dumb  cluck.  Hitler  has  proven 
beyond  a  doubt  that  his  word  is  not  worth  a 
lead  nickel.  Just  watch  poor  France  under 
the  iron  heel  of  the  goosestep  and  see  what  it 
means  to  be  controlled  by  such  a  madman  as 
the  world  has  never  "known  before.  A  man 
that  does  not  believe  in  the  Lord  or  the  devil, 
only  the  force  of  mechanics  and  the  mechani- 
cal machines.  Hitler  would  take  this  country 
like  Grant  took  Richmond  if  he  had  a  chance. 

I  suggest  that  we  reach  out  throughout 
our  great  nation  and  mobilize,  regardless  of 
age  or  physical  condition,  all  the  tool  makers, 
die  sinkers,  experienced  carpenters,  and 
draftsmen  that  are  ready  and  willing  to  go 
right  up  there  and  help  their  Uncle  Sam.  If 
Hitler  had  been  so  particular  in  picking  men 
he  could  not  have  accomplished  as  much  as 
he  has  in  such  a  short  time.  Hitler  didn't 
ask  where  the  fellow  came  from,  how  old  he 
was,  what  nationality  he  was,  or  whether  he 
had  one  leg  or  two  legs,  or  one  eye,  but  could 


he  produce  any  part  of  an  airplane,  army 
tank  or  truck,  tractor,  or  anything  else  that 
he  had  In  mind  to  mechanize  hLs  army, 

I  hope  you  will  take  this  letter  as  it  ki 
written  and  any  Ideas  that  you  may  get.  I 
will  feel  that  I  have  done  ail  I  can  do  to  help 
the  good  cause  along. 

Wishing  you  the  best  of  holiday  greetings, 
and  a  prcsperotis  New  Year,  I  remain 
Yours  very  truly. 

Art  HAMi.nf. 


Tax-Exempt  Securities  and  National 
Defense 


TENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HORxPRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATk  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  Jaihuiry  10,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  EDWARD  H.  FOLEY.  JR. 


Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  priivted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Edward  H.  Foley,  Jr.,  General 
Counsel  of  the  Treasury  Department,  on 
the  subject  Tax-Exempt  Securities  ftnd 
National  Defense,  \ 

Appended  to  the  speech  is  a  valuableV 
bibliography.  I  have  not  requested  that 
this  be  printed  in  the  Record,  but  copies 
of  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  Treasury 
Department.  I  have  also  omitted  the 
footnotes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Since  I  last  had  the. privilege  of  addressing 
this  institute,  in  November  of  1936.  a  war 
across  the  sea  has  begun  and  has  spread 
In  scope  untU  It  threatens  every  part  of  the 
world.  When  I  spoke  to  you  then  our 
thdughts  were  only  of  domestic  problems. 
Some  of  these  problems  still  exist  and  re- 
main to  be  solved. 

Today,  however,  our  thoughts  turn  to 
newer  and  even  more  complex  and  pressing 
problems  arising  from  the  axis  aggressions. 
From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
we  are  preparing  to  defend  ourselves  and 
to  help  our  liberty-  and  peace-loving  neigh- 
bors to  defend  themselves  against  attack.  In 
this  tremendous  enterprise  we  all  feel  the 
deep  unison  of  a  common,  unhesitating  na- 
tional resolution. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  grave 
dangers  which  threaten  free  democracy 
everywhere.  Time  and  again  President 
Roosevelt  has  warned  us  of  the  almost  in- 
credible events  which  have  occurred  and  are 
still  occurring  in  Europe,  and  has  empha- 
sized the  necessity  of  putting  our  own  house 
In  order  in  the  face  of  storAi  signals  from 
across  the  seas.  Responding  to  his  leader- 
ship, the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
shown  that  they  intend  to  make  any  sac- 
rifice required  for  our  common  defense. 

To  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  which  haa 
made  appropriations  and  authorized  con- 
tracts for  national  defense  amounting  In 
round  figures  to  the  stupendous  sum  of 
$20.00C.000.C00. /'national  unity"  Is  not  merely 
a  high-sounding  phrase  or  a  pious  hope.  It 
Is  the  expression  of  an  indomitable  purpose 
to  take  Immediate  steps  for  the  protection 
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of  our  liberties  and  to  pay  whatever  It  costs 
to  get  the  job  done  before  It  Is  too  late. 

I 

In  considering  ways  and  means  of  flnanc- 
&g  the  defense  program,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  restudy  the  problem  of  tax-exempt  se- 
curities. The  privileges  accorded  taxpayers 
who  purchase  Federal,  State,  and  municipal 
bonds  are  wholly  Inconsistent  with  any  sensi- 
ble or  rational  system  of  payir^  for  defense. 

For  many  years  Republican  as  well  as 
Democratic  administrations  have  condemned 
tax-exempt  securities  as  economically  un- 
sound and  politically  unnecessary. 

THE   MESSACiS  OF  THE  PRESjOENT 

On  April  25.  1938,  and  again  on  January 
19.  1939,  the  President  laid  before  Congress 
his  statement  that  a  fair  and  effective  in- 
come tax  and  a  huge  perpetual  reservoir  of 
tax-exempt  bonds  could  not  exist  success- 
fully side  by  side,  and  recommended  that 
private  income  from  future  issues  of  Gov- 
ernment securities  be  made  subject  to  the 
general   Federal   and  State   income-tax  laws. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
Rouse  of  Representatives  held  extensive  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  question  of  terminating 
this  tax  exemption  from  June  28,  1939,  until 
JiUy  11,  1939.  Likewise,  a  special  Senate 
committee  held  a  long  series  of  hearings 
upon  the  subject  last  year.  In  addition,  the 
Department  of  Jtistice  made  a  monumental 
study  of  the  constitutional  questions,  and  a 
mine  of  material  on  the  economic  as  well  as 
legal  aspects  of  the  problem  was  made  pub- 
lic by  the  Conference  on  State  Defense. 

KZPOaT  or  THE  SPECIAL  SENATE  COMMnTEE 

The  report  of  the  Ways  and  >Ieans  Com- 
mittee has  not  yet  been  made.  On  Sep- 
tember 18.  1940,  however,  the  special  Senate 
committee  recommended  that  the  income  of 
all  future  bond  Issues  of  the  United  Stales. 
or  any  of  Its  agencies,  should  be  subject  to 
both  Federal  and  State  income-tax  laws. 
and  that  the  income  from  future  issues  of 
State  and  municipal  bonds  should  be  subject 
to  the  Income-tax  laws  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Senate  committee  recommended  by  a 
vote  of  4  to  2,  first,  that  no  more  tax- 
exempt  securities  should  be  issued,  and.  tec- 
ond.  that  a  statute  eliminating  tax-exempt 
securities  would  be  within  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress.  In  addition,  this  com- 
mittee unanimously  recommended  that  no 
attempt  should  be  made  "to  tax  outstanding 
bonds  of  Federal,  State,  or  municipal  gov- 
ernments, except  as  they  are  taxable  by 
their  terms  or  under  the  law  and  practice 
at  the  time  of  their  original  issue." 

Without  going  over  the  same  ground  so 
thoroughly  covered  In  these  voluminous 
hearings,  studies,  and  reports,  I  would  like 
to  explore  with  you  the  implication  of  tax- 
exempt  securities  and  national  defense  upon 
tbe  relationship  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  the  State  and  local  governments. 

Instead  of  speculating  in  the  traditional 
manner  about  the  possible  effect  of  taxing 
the  Interest  on  future  issues  of  State  and 
municipal  securities  upon  the  willingness  of 
Investors  to  accept  a  low  Interest  return,  let 
us  consider  (1)  what  degree  of  taxing  power 
Is  necessary  for  Federal  purposes,  and  (2) 
what  the  effect  of  exercising  such  power  is 
likely  to  be  upon  State  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments. The  time  has  come  to  consider 
the  subject  realistically  and  without  resort 
to  lofty  legalisms  or  abstruse  econometrics. 

II 

We  start  with  the  premise  that  t^e  Federal 
Government  must  have  a  general  power  of 
taxation  In  order  to  have  a  regtilar  and  ade- 
quate supply  of  money. 

Now,  let  us  go  back  into  history  for  a 
moment  and  take  a  look  at  the  precursor  of 
the  Constitution,  1.  e.,  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. Even  the  feeble  Articles  of  Con- 
Xederatlon  Intended  to  grant  to  the  Congress 


aa  unlimited  power  to  provide  for  the  pecu- 
niary needs  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Under  the  Articles,  the  Congress  was  author- 
ized to  borrow  money  and  to  ascertain  the 
sums  of  money  necessary,  in  its  Judgment, 
for  the  services  of  the  United  States.  The 
requisitions  of  Congress  for  such  sums,  if  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  of  apportionment, 
were  obligatory  upon  the  States. 
REOtnsrnoNs  under  articles  of  confederation 

Although  it  could  make  requisitions  on  the 
States,  the  Congress  could  not  levy  any  taxes. 
Only  the  States  could  levy  the  taxes. 

What  happened?  In  the  years  1780  and 
1781  the  Congress  asked  for  sums  totaling 
$10,600,000.  The  States  responded  with  less 
than  $1,600,000,  and  it  became  necessary  for 
the  Confederation  to  borrow  in  anticipation 
of  the  States'  payments  in  order  to  pay  its 
bills. 

By  1786  further  borrowing  became  impos- 
sible because  requisitions  upon  the  States 
yielded  almost  nothing.  "Requisitions  are  a 
perfect  nullity,"  Washington  wrote  to  John 
Jay  in  August  of  that  year,  "where  13  sover- 
eign, independent,  disunited  States  are  in 
the  habit  of  discussing  and  refusing  compli- 
ance with  them  at  their  option.  Requisitions 
are  actually  little  better  than  a  Jest  and  a 
byword  throughout  the  land.  It  was  readily 
apparent  that  the  Federal  Government  could 
not  be  made  dependent  upon  the  beneficence 
of  the  States. 

By  the  time  the  Constitutional  Convention 
got  around  to  taking  up  the  powers  to  be 
I  vested  in  the  Congress,  the  situation  was  so 
bad  that  the  first  of  18  specific  powers  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  of  detail  was  the 
power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes.  It  had  be- 
some  evident  to  all  who  sought  to  render  the 
Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
Government  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  and  even  to  those  delegates  who 
wished  only  to  amend  the  Articles,  that  the 
one  absolutely  necessary  power  for  the  Cen- 
tral Government  was  that  of  general  taxation. 

The  Convention  voted  unanimously  to  give 
Congress  power  to  levy  taxes  upon  individual 
citizens.  The  founding  fathers  had  learned 
their  lesson. 

federal  power  to  tax 

Two  years  later  Hamilton  in  his  Report  on 
Manufacturers  accurately  summarized  this 
power  as  follows: 

"The  National  Legislature  has  express  au- 
thority 'to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and 
provide  for  the  common  defense  aiid  general 
welfare,"  with  no  other  qualifications  than 
that  'all  duties.  Imposts,  and  excises  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States;  and 
that  no  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be 
laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  numbers  ascer- 
tained by  a  census  or  enumeration,  taken  on 
the  principle  prescribed  in  the  Constitution,' 
and  that  'no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on 
articles  exported  from  any  State."  These 
three  qualifications  excepted,  the  power  to 
raise  money  Is  plenary  and  indefinite."' 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  forming  "a  more  perfect  Union" 
was  to  "provide  for  the  common  defense," 
and,  accordingly,  one  of  the  expressed  ob- 
jects of  the  power  granted  to  the  Congress 
"to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises"  is  to  "provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense." 

Until  the  Civil  War,  custom  duties  rather 
than  national  taxes  constituted  the  main 
source  of  revenue  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  few  Internal-revenue  taxes  that 
had  been  intermittently  in  force  were  largely 
abolished  in  1817.  But  during  the  Civil  War 
the  Congress,  In  order  to  defend  and  preserve 
the  Union,  found  it  necessary  to  exert  its 
power  of  taxation  to  a  greater  extent  than  it 
had  ever  done  before. 

"*  CIVIL  WAR  INCOME  TAX 

The  Federal  Government  under  the  Civil 
War  Income  Tax  Acts  assumed  authority  to 


'  collect  taxes  upon  all  the  Income  of  all  cit- 
izens, including  State  and  municipal  bond- 
holders as  well  as  State  and  municipal  ofiQce- 
holders.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons urged  on  behalf  of  the  Civil  War  Income 
Tax  Act  was  that  It  was  a  means,  and  prob- 
ably the  .only  means,  of  assessing  Govern- 
ment bondholders  and  State  oflBceholders, 
"many  of  whom,"  It  was  declared  by  Con- 
gressman Morrill  in  reporting  the  measure 
in  1861  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, "would  not  contribute  a  penny  unless 
called  upon  through  this  tax." 

Down  to  the  decision  in  Collector  v.  Day  in 
1870  (which  was  last  year  overruled  by  Graves 
V,  O'Keefe),  the  po^-er  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  tax  Government  bondholders  and 
officeholders  was  exercised  without  question. 

\In  1872  the  income  tax  expired,  and  was  not 
levied  again  until  1894.  In  the  next  year  it 
was  held  unconstitutional  in  Pollock  'v. 
Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Co. 

With  the  ratification  in  1913  of  the  six- 
teenth amendment,  authorizing  the  Congress 
"to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  incomes  from 
whatever  source  derived,'"  the  Income  tax  was 
revived. 

federal  INCOME  TAX  TODAY 

The  income  tax  has  become  the  keystone 
of  Internal  taxes  levied  by  the  Congress.  Al- 
though it  has  been  said  to  be  the  most  accu- 
rate fiscal  Instrument  yet  devised  for  fixing 
an  equitable  tax  liability,  even  the  graduated 
personal  Income  tax  contains  some  serious 
fiscal  inequalities  when  Judged  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  "from  each  according  to  his  ability 
to  pay." 

The  sixteenth  amendment  proyldes  that  In- 
come taxes,  from  whatever  source  derived,  may 
be  laid  without  apportionment  among  the 
States.  Income  taxes,  therefore,  to  quote 
Chie5  Justice  Hughes,  "fall  into  the  great  class 
of  excise  duties  and  imposts  and  are  alike  sub- 
ject to  the  rule*  requiring  geographical  uni- 
formity."" But  the  Constitution  does  not  re- 
quire more  of  Federal  Income  taxes  than  that 
they  be  uniform  in  this  geographical  sense. 
Consequently,  the  income  tax  is  uniform  from 
the  constitutional  standpoint,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  tax  base  excludes  significant  ele- 
ments of  income  which  are  substantial  fac- 
tors in  determining  an  individual's  ability  to 
assume  his  share  of  the  burden  of  government. 

Beginning  with  the  1913  act,  the  income-tax 
laws  have  excluded  from  gross  Income  "inter- 
est upon  the  obligations  of  a  State,  Territory, 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof.'"  One  re- 
sult of  this  exclusion  is  that  Government 
bondholders  owning  more  than  $23,000,000,000 
of  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  securities,  in 
computing  both  their  normal  taxes  and  their 
surtaxes  are  not  required  to  include  the  in- 
terest received  from  such  securities  in  gross 
income. 

Another  result  is  that  this  shocks  the  con- 
science of  many  rank  and  file  Americans  who 
think  it  strange  that,  while  they  pay  income 
taxes  on  their  earned  income,  other  citizens 
grow  steadily  richer  from  Investments  in  Gov- 
ernment bonds  without  being  subject  to  in- 
come taxes  on  the  interest  received  from  such 
bonds. 

NECESSITY  of  TAXING  ALL  PRIVATE  INCOME 

The  performance  of  the  Federal  function 
of  defense  necessitates  making  provision  for 
unforeseeable  contingencies.  We  have  seen 
that  the  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention knew  this  from  their  experience  un- 
der the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  that, 
as  long  ago  as  the  Civil  War,  Congress  con- 
cluded that  the  Federal  Government  must 
have  power  to  reach  all  private  incomes  from 
all  sources  to  avert  a  serious  social  as  well  as 
revenue  problem. 

Today  we  accept  without  reservation  the 
principle  that  the  duty  of  aiding  in  the 
common  defense  rests  upon  every  citizen  ac- 
cording to  his  capacity  for  service,  only  to 
permit  the  principle  to  be  violated  in  prac- 
tice through  tolerating  tax-exempt  securi- 
ties.   Surely  a  sound  fiscal  system  calls  for  • 
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congressional  power  to  levy  nondiscrimina- 
tory income  taxes  limited  solely  by  (1)  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  and  (2)  the  resources  of 
the  people. 

We  all  know  that  as  a  practical  matter  It  is 
not  possible  to  meet  the  whole  cost  of  the 
national-defense  program  from  taxation. 
Part  of  it  must  be  met  by  borrowing.  The 
ability  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  which 
must  be  Issued  and  to  discharge  the  prin- 
cipal at  maturity  is  restricted  only  by  the 
power  to  tax.  They  should  be  backed  by  the 
full  taxing  power  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  taxing  power  should  be  able  to  reach  all 
private  income,  regardless  of  Its  source. 

To  the  extent  that  any  portion  of  private 
Income  is  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
taxing  power,  the  burden  of  the  debt  upon 
the  rest  of  private  Income  Is  Increased. 

A  wealthy  taxpayer  gains  much  more  by 
his  Federal  tax  avoidance  than  he  loses  in 
accepting  lower  interest  on  Government 
bonds.  Furthermore,  he  is  settling  his  taxes 
for  the  future  at  the  rate  existing  when  the 
obligation  to  pay  Interest  was  incurred.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  taxpayer,  who  is  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  savings  to  Invest  in 
Government  bonds,  will  pay  his  taxes  at  the 
rate  existing  when  the  obligation  to  pay  in- 
terest is  performed. 

A  prudent  democracy  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue a  condition  whereby  the  more  Govern- 
ment bonds  are  issued  the  less  income  Is 
available  for  paying  the  interest  and  prin- 
cipal. And  few  would  attempt  to  Justify  on 
equitable  principles  the  issiiance  by  any  gov- 
ernment. Federal.  State,  or  local,  of  securities 
which  are  more  valuable  to  persons  of  large 
means  than  to  persons  of  modest  means. 

Even  assuming  that  the  taxation  of  In- 
terest received  by  private  owners  of  future 
issues  of  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  secu- 
rities would  not  be  productive  immediately 
of  immense  revenue,  the  Interests  of  States 
and  municipalities  do  not  lie  In  attempting 
to  abridge  the  discretion  of  the  Congress  In 
this  respect. 

Whatever  their  relationship  may  have  been 
In  early  years  of  the  Republic,  It  is  unrealistic 
to  view  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
governments  as  rivals  today.  The  constitu- 
ents of  both  governments  are  the  people.  If 
the  people  today  tend  to  look  to  the  Federal 
Government,  It  Is  only  because  our  problems 
are  national  In  scope  requiring  measiires 
equally  national,  and  not  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  usurping  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  this  where  national  defense  is  con- 
cerned. 

THE  STATES'  RIGHTS   ISSUE 

States  and  municipalities  should  be  slow  to 
listen  to  overstatements  about  annihilation 
of  their  rights  if  tax-exempt  securities  are 
eliminated.  No  one  has  contended,  for  ex- 
ample, that  requiring  Governor  Stassen  cf 
Minnesota,  as  well  as  Lieutenant  Governor 
Anderson  and  Senator  Ball  of  that  State,  to 
register  for  service  in  a  peacetime  Federal 
Army  Is  a  violation  of  Minnesota's  sovereignty, 
but  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  requiring  a 
private  owner  of  bonds  hereafter  Issued  by  a 
city,  such  as  St.  Paul,  to  pay  a  nondLscrlmina- 
tory  income  tax  on  the  Interest  received 
would  offend  States'  rights,  destroy  our  Fed- 
eral system,  and  deprive  St.  Paul  cf  home 
rule. 

In  support  of  these  grass-wlll-grow-in- 
the-streets  prophesies  of  doom,  a  New  York 
municipal  bond  attorney  has  suggested,  ap- 
parently In  all  seriousness,  that  If  tax-exemp- 
tion privileges  are  eliminated,  "tbe  States 
would  cease  to  be  sovereignties  and.  would 
become  merjfe  geographical  subdivisions,  exist- 
ing at  the  Will  and  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Federal  Government,"  and  that  the  effect 
would  be  "to  abandon  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts upon  which  the  United  States  was 
founded."  Such  remarks  are  pure  dema- 
goguery. 


This  abstract  fear  of  the  destruction  of,  our 
Federal  system  by  taxing  all  private  income, 
and  not  exempting  private  Income  from  a 
nondiscriminatory  general  net  Income  tax 
simply  because  it  Is  derived  from  a  State  or 
municipal  bond.  Is  wholly  unwarranted  and 
is  plainly  refuted  by  the  known  facts. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  spiked  this  thought 
in  McCulloch  V.  Maryland  when  he  de- 
clared: "The  people  of  all  the  States  have 
created  the  general  government,  and  have 
conferred  upon  It  the  general  power  of  taxa- 
tion. The  people  of  all  the  States,  and  the 
States  themselves,  are  represented  in  Con- 
gress and,  by  their  representatives,  exercise 
this  power." 

^om  the  time  that  the  Assumption  Act 
was  enacted  by  the  first  Congress  in  1790.  un- 
der which  the  Federal  Government  assumed 
all  debts  incurred  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  down  to  the  present  Congress,  which 
paid  out  about  $2,300,000,000  for  work  relief 
and  Federal  aid  to  States,  municipalities,  and 
other  public  bodies  during  the  fiscal  year  1940, 
the  Federal  Government  has  used  its  fiscal 
powers  to  cooperate  with  the  States.  The 
acts  of  Congress  providing  for  aiding  the 
States  are  so  extensive  that  merely  citing  the 
principal  ones  covered  more  than  8  printed 
pages  in  a  brief  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1937. 

So  wide  has  been  the  range  of  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  affecting  municipal 
administration  that  almost  a  decade  ago.  after 
an  extensive  investigation  \inder  the  auspices 
of  the  Brookings  Institution,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  a  Bureau  of  Municipal  Infor-- 
matlon  be  established  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, "to  function  as  a  clearing  house  of  in- 
formation on  all  things  fhunlcipal  in  the 
Federal  Government."'  Later.  In  1937.  a  simi- 
lar recommendation  was  incorporated  in  a 
report  of  the  National  Resources  Committee, 
and  its  Urbanism  Committee  listed  71  Fed- 
eral agencies  dealing  with  urban  government. 

Finally,  on  August  2,  1940,  the  President 
established  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  of  the 
Advisory  Commission,  a  Division  of  State  and 
Local  Cooperation.  This  Division  will  pro- 
vide a  means  for  the  full  utilization  of  the 
administrative  organizations  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  In  integrating  and 
coordinating  programs  In  local  communities 
related  to  national  defense. 

A  few  years  ago  in  reviewing  in  more  detail 
the  development  of  Federal -municipal  rela- 
tionships, I  had  occasion  to  point  out  that  the 
States  were  being  gradually  eliminated  as  the 
middlemen  In  negotiations  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  local  governmental 
units,  and  that,  whether  this  resulted  from  a 
growing  consciousness  that  a  citizen  of  a 
municipality  is  no  less  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  entitled  to  benefits  which  his  own 
State  may  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide, 
or  to  a  growing  Independence  on  the  part  of 
municipalities  from  their  States,  the  impor- 
tant consideration  was  that  the  Congress  bad 
acted  toward  municipalities  in  a  new  and 
significant  manner  foreshadowing  a  com- 
pletely changed  attitude  toward  the  solution 
of  the  fiscal  relations  of  Federal  and  munici- 
pal governments. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Federal  grants  of 
public  lands  to  the  States  for  roads,  canals, 
and  railroads  or  the  distribution  to  the  States 
of  a  $28,000,000  surplus  in  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury In  1837  to  the  direct  fiscal  relationship 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  mu- 
nicipalities arising  from  the  activities  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  the  Ru- 
ral Electrification  Administration,  the  Public 
Works  Administration,  the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority. 

SCOPE   or  FEDERAL-MUNICIPAL  COOPERATION 

In  addition  to  this  financial  assistance,  the 
Federal  Government  has  legally  recognized  a 


preferential  status  of  States  and  municipali- 
ties, ikon  than  20  years  ago.  for  examole, 
the  Federal  Water  Power  Act,  authorizing  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  grant  licenses 
for  power  projects  on  streams  subject  to 
Federal  jurisdiction,  provided  for  a  preference 
to  States  and  municipalities,  and  so  far  as 
licenses  for  the  development  of  power  at  Gov- 
ernment dams  were  concerned  gave  State* 
and  municipalities  first  preference  after  the 
Federal  Government. 

Likewise,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  and  the  Bonneville  Project  Act  also  pro- 
vide preference  and  priority  to  States,  mu- 
nicipalities, and  other  public  Ixxlies  in  the 
sale  of  power,  and  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  Act  contains  a  slmilA  pref- 
erence Insofar  as  loans  are  authorized. 

A  striking  development  is  that  Congr*ss 
has.  in  many  Instances,  consented  to  the 
States  exercising  the  power  of  taxation  over 
Government  property  which  would  otherwise 
be  exempt  and  has  also  authorized  Federal 
agencies  to  make  payments  to  SUtes  and 
municipalities  In  lieu  of  taxes.  The  recent 
Lanham  Act,  authorizing  a  $150,000,000  de- 
fense housing  program,  contains  a  typical 
T)ro vision  of  this  type. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  has 
proved  to  be  effective  in  Improving  municipal 
finances  by  the  simple  expedient  of  author- 
izing a  home  owner  to  borrow  from  the  Cor- 
poration to  pay  taxes.  As  a  result  of  this 
provision,  $1  out  of  every  fourteen  loaned  by 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  has  gone 
to  enrich  local  treasuries  in  urban  areas. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  made  the  head- 
lines early  this  year.  Not  much  publicity 
has  been  given,  however,  t<J  its  census  of 
housing  which  has  revealed  little-known 
housing  conditions  and  problems  to  many 
municipalities.  Pew  realize  the  extent  to 
which  the  child-age  facts  collected  by  the 
Census  Bureau  guide  local  school  districts  In 
their  building  programs.  And  the  financial 
statistics  of  States  published  by  the  Bureau 
give  on^a  comparable  basis  valuable  dau 
concerning  the  amount  of  State  revenues,  ex- 
penditures. Indebtedness,  assessed  valiiatlons, 
and  tax  levies. 

THE     PERSONAL     INCOBCX     TAX     AND     CEANTS     TO 
PUBLIC   BODIES 

These  few  examples  of  scores  of  services  and 
assistance  the  Federal  Government  is  con- 
stantly rendering  to  States  and  municipalities 
ought  to  reveal  the  fictitious  nature  of  the 
fears  of  Ivostile  action  by  the  Congress  If 
State  and  municipal  bondholders  are  sub- 
jected to  Federal  Income  taxation. 

In  the  last  decade  the  Federal  Government 
has  made  outright  grants  to  States,  munici- 
palities, and  other  public  bodies,  exclusive  of 
work-relief  expenditures  and  social-security 
and  other  payments  to  Individuals,  which 
have  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than 
four  and  one-half  billion  dollars,  and  in  the 
same  period  the  Federal  Government  has  col- 
lected about  seven  and  one-half  billion  dollars 
from  the  personal  Income  tax. 

Although,  of  course,  these  individual  in- 
come taxes  were  not  earmarked  for  any  par- 
ticular purpose  nor  In  any  way  constituted  a' 
measuring  rod  for  Federal  aid,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  Federal  Government  actually 
allocated  directly  to  States,  municipalities, 
and  other  public  bodies  an  amount  equivalent 
to  three-fifths  of  all  collections  from  the 
personal  Income  tax  during  the  10  years  frcm 
1931  to  1940,  And  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  an 
amotmt  eqxial  to  more  than  $800,000,000.  or 
four-fifths  of  the  personal  Income-tax  collec- 
tions, vas  turned  back  to  States,  municipali- 
ties, and  other  public  bodies  for  such  pur- 
poses as  agricultural  education  and  experi- 
ment stations,  public  works,  road  construc- 
tion and  grade-crossings  elimination,  public 
health  and  education  of  the  blind.  Industrial 
rehabilitation,  and  vocational  education. 
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EASING  or  BUROEN  ON  REAL  ESTATE 

It  Is  apparent,  however,  that  to  continue 
these  benefits  and  services  depends  largely 
upon  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  obtain  revenue  from  sources  best  able  to 
meet  this  need  and  at  the  same  time  help 
pay  for  the  defense  program. 

The  important  proposal  made  a  year  ago 
by  Mayor  LaGuardia  for  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  federally  collected, 'locally  shared 
taxes  merits  careful  study.  As  the  mayor  has 
wisely  said,  "We  have  an  unscientific  system 
of  taxation,  which  we  were  able  to  absorb  as 
a  young  and  growing  country,  but  which  is 
now  impossible  to  go  on  with  in  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  country  •  •  •  the 
burden  resvUtlng  from  division,  multiplicity, 
and  overlapping  of  taxes  is  too  great." 

Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  Morgenthau  re- 
ferred to  this  problem  of  Federal-State  tax 
conflicts  In  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee  last  year  when 
he  recommended  "that  Congress  create  a 
small  temporary  national  commission  to  re- 
port to  Ckjngress  as  soon  as  feasible  on  the 
various  aspects  of  intergovernmental  fiscal 
policy  and  propose  a  plan  for  the  solution  of 
the  problems  involved." 

That  stronger  and  better  coordinated  meas- 
lires  must  soon  be  taken  to  lighten  the  local 
tax  burden  on  real  estate  is  generally  ac- 
cepted. The  extent  to  whicjj  this  burden 
has  already  been  alleviated  through  Federal 
financial  aid  to  States  and  municipalities  is 
Incalculable. 

No  one  will  question  the  basic  constitu- 
tional principles  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment lacks  power  to  tax  in  a  manner  which 
will  destroy  or  substantially  Interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  State  and  municipal  functions, 
and  that  State  and  municipal  governments 
lack  power  to  tax  In  a  manner  which  would 
destroy  or  substantially  interfere  with  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  applying  a  practical  criterion,  as  the 
Supreme  Court  has  been  doing.  It  can  no 
longer  be  seriously  urged  that  the  nondis- 
criminatory taxation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  Income  from  future  Issues  of 
State  and  municipal  obligations,  or  by  the 
States  of  the  Income  from  future  issues  of 
Federal  obligations,  will  offend  these  basic 
constitutional  principles. 

No  federal  system  of  government  other 
than  the  United  States  grants  tax  exemption 
to  owners  of  government  securities,  and,  al- 
though the  income  tax  has  been  widely 
adopted,  tax-exempt  securities  are  peculiarly 
an  Amaricad  problem. 

Today  the  energies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  devoted  In  large  measure  to  the 
realization  of  an  adequate  national-defense 
program.  It  requires  for  that  purpose  an  in- 
creased revenue.  If  that  revenue  Is  to  be 
obtained  with  due  regard  to  Just  principles 
of  taxation,  we  can  no  longer  permit  the 
Issuance  of  tax-exempt  securities.  I  have 
tried  to  show  you  that  such  an  exemption  is 
founded  upon  a  mistaken  notion  of  consti- 
tutional powers  and  Is  a  dangerous  source 
of  social  unrest.  The  Federal  Governr.icnt. 
in  Its  attempt  to  eliminate  this  Inequitable 
exemption  from  Its  tax  laws,  will  need  the 
.cooperation  of  municipalities.  I  have  given 
you  some  Instances  which  Illustrate  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Federal  Government  toward 
municipalities,  and  I  know  that  you  can  add 
many  more.  We  both  know  that  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  toward  munici- 
palities Is  that  of  the  good  neighbor,  and  that 
the  cause  of  both  Is  the  same — a  sound  na- 
tional defense. 


New   Soldiers'  and   Sailors'   Relief  Act 
Suspends  State  Court  Civil  Actions    ' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  January  10, 1941 


ARTICLE  BY  GEORGE  H.  CABANISS,  JR.,  OP 
THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  of  great  importance  to  those  who 
have  been  or  about  to  be  inducted  into 
the  military  service  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act  which  was  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Congress  and  to  the 
public  at  large,  recently  appeared  in  the 
December  issue  of  the  State  Bar  Journal 
of  the  State  Bar  of  California  under  the 
caption  of  New  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Re- 
lief Act  Suspends  State  Court  Civil  Ac- 
tions. It  is  from  the  very  capable  pen  of 
George  H.  Cabaniss,  Jr.,  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco bar. 

As  an  outstanding  member  of  the  legal 
profession  and  a  former  service  man,  Mr. 
Cabaniss  is  especially  qualified  to  speak 
upon  the  intricate  questions  with  which 
he  in  this  paper  deals.  As  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney  for  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco,  regional  attorney  for  the 
United  States  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion, former  commander  of  Blackstone 
Post,  No.  143,  of  the  American  Legion— an 
organization  the  membership  of  which  is 
composed  exclusively  of  attorneys  and 
court  workers— and  as  Government  ap- 
peal agent  for  Local  Board  No.  84  of  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  under 
the  Selective  Service  Act.  Mr.  Cabaniss 
has  acquired  experiences  both  personally 
and  in  public  administration  which  lend 
great  force  to  that  which  he  might  have 
to  say  in  respect  to  the  legalistic  phases 
of  the  developing  situation. 

Because  of  the  timely  nature  of  Mr. 
Cabaniss'  pronouncement  upon  the  sub- 
ject which  he  discusses  so  ably,  I  ask  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  membership  of 
the  House  that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
adverted  may  be  spread  upon  the  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  unanimous  consent  of  the  member- 
ship having  been  indicated  the  article 
follows: 

NEW    SOLDIERS'    AND    SAILORS'    RELIEF    ACT 
SUSPENDS  STAJE   COURT  CIVIL  ACTIONS 

(By  George  H.  Cabaniss,  Jr.,  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bar) 

With  hundreds  of  Callfornlans  being  In- 
ducted Into  military  service,  lawyers  will  be 
called  upon  to  advise  trainees  of  their  rights 
under  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief 
Act  and  to  aid  them  In  obtaining  the  mora- 
torium benefits  of  this  new  Federal  legisla- 
tion. 


Many  of  the  men  called  into  service  are 
under  contractual  obligations  to  pay  for  auto- 
mobiles, homes,  furniture,  and  other  articles 
by  monthly  payment  agreements.  The  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  Is  Intended 
to  empower  the  State  courts  to  protect  the 
rights  of  these  men  by  appropriate  mora- 
torium procedure.  An  understanding  of  the 
essential  provisions  of  this  act  will  undoubt- 
edly prove  helpful  to  all  members  of  the  bar. 

The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act 
of  1940,  with  few  variations,  Is  a  continuation 
of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act. 
approved  March  8,  1918  (40  Stat.  440.  U.  8. 
Code  Annotated,  title  50  War,  p.  178). 

Acts  of  this  character  are  by  no  means 
foreign  to  American  tradition.  Congress,  by 
the  act  of  March  16.  1802  (2  Stat.  136).  for- 
bade the  arrest  for  debt  of  any  soldier  where 
an  obligation  of  less  than  $20  was  Incurred 
previous  to  the  enlistment.  Similar  legisla- 
tion was  adopted  during  the  Mexican  War  in 
1846. 

Congress,  by  acts  of  March  3,  1863  (12  Stat. 
755),  and  May  11,  1866  (14  Stat.  46),  passed 
legislation  protecting  persons  from  liability 
for  acts  committed  under  color  of  military 
authority  during  the  war. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  previous  acts 
was  unchallenged,  and  they  were  considered 
covered  by  the  necessary  and  proper  clause, 
article  I.  section  9,  clause  18,  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

A  precedent  for  Interference  with  State  leg- 
islation of  this  character  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Field 
In  Tarbell's  Case  ((1871)  13  Wall.  397).  where 
the  Justice  said: 

"Whenever,  therefore,  any  conflict  arises 
between  the  enactments  of  the  two  sover- 
eignties or  in  the  enforcement  of  their  as- 
serted authorities,  those  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment must  have  supremacy  until  the  va- 
lidity of  the  different  enactments  and  author- 
ities can  be  finally  determined  by  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  United  States." 

Judge  Munger  {Clark  v.  Mechanics  Ameri- 
can National  Bank,  et  al.,  282  Fed.  589),  al- 
lowing recovery  to  a  plaintiff  In  an  action  to 
enforce  a  mechanic's  lien  where  the  Arkansas 
statute  prescribed  such  an  action  to  be  insti- 
tuted within  a  year,  excluded  the  period  when 
the  plaintiff  was  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  military  forces  from  the  running  of 
the  statute,  and  said: 

"Congress  possesses  power  to  regulate  pro- 
ceedings In  the  State  courts  by  virtue  of  its 
power  to  wage  war." 

and  cited  Stewart  v.  Kahn,  ((1870)   11  Wall 
493,  20  L.  Ed.  176). 

The  1918  act.  passed  during  the  war,  was 
in  effect  a  moratorium  for  extending  the 
statute  of  limitations  as  affecting  certain 
obligations  of  individuals  or  dependents  of 
such  Individuals  who  were  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  The  act 
was  based  upon  the  war  powers  under  article 
I.  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  1918  act  remained  in  force  until  the 
termination  of  the  war  and  for  6  months 
thereafter   (sec.  603) . 

The  1940  act  Is  based  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  Is  applicable  to  persons  who  are 
now  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  their  dependents,  under 
the  present  emergency. 

The  act  will  remain  In  force  until  May  15 
1945,  except  that,  if  the  United  l^tates  be- 
comes engaged  in  war.  the  act  will  remain 
in  force  until  the  war^  Is  terminated  by 
treaty  of  peace  proclaimed  by  the  President 
and  for  6  months  thereafter. 
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Article  I,  general  provisions,  section  100, 
In  effect  a  preamble,  states  as  follows: 

"That  In  order  to  provide  for,  strengthen, 
and  expedite  the  national  defense  under,  the 
emergent  conditions  which  are  threatening 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  United  States 
and  to  enable  the  United  States  the  more 
successfully  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
the  national  defense,  provision  Is  hereby 
made  to  sxispend  enforcement  of  civil  lia- 
bilities, in  certain  cases,  of  persons  In  the 
military  service  of  the  United  SUtes  in  order 
to  enable  such  persons  to  devote  their  entire 
energy  to  the  defense  needs  of  the  Nation, 
and  to  this  end  the  following  provisions 
are  made  for  the  temporary  suspension  of 
legal  proceedings  and  transactions  which 
may  prejudice  the  civil  rights  of  persons  In 
such  service  during  the  period  herein  speci- 
fied over  which  this  act  remains  in  force." 

Article  II,  general  relief,  section  200,  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  counsel  to  pro- 
tect a  defendant  absent  In  the  military 
service.  Before  a  default  may  be  entered  the 
plaintiff  must  file  an  affidavit  that  the  de- 
fendant; is  not  in  the  military  service.  In 
'  the  event  a  person  is  In  the  military  service, 
the  court  may  require  a  bond  as  a  pre- 
requisite before  the  entry  of  a  default  Judg- 
ment. Such  a  bond  wo\ild  indemnify  the 
defendant  against  loss  if  the  Judgment  is 
subsequently   set   aside. 

If  a  Judgment  Is  obtained  against  a  per- 
son whUe  in  the  military  service,  or  30 
days  thereafter,  he  may,  within  90  days  of  the 
termination  of  his  military  service,  if  he 
has  a  meritorious  legal  defense,  have  the 
action  reopened.  However,  a  vacation  set- 
ting aside  or  a  reversal  of  a  Judgment  will 
have  no  bearing  upon  the  rights  of  a  bona 
fide  purchaser  for  value  at  a  sale  under 
such  Judgment. 

Section  201  grants  a  stay  to  proceedings 
Involving  a  person  In  the  military  service, 
either  plaintiff  or  defendant,  during  the 
period  of  such  service  and  for  60  days  there- 
after, unless  the  court  may  find  that  the 
ability  of  the  party,  as  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
to  prosecute  or  defend  "Is  not  materially 
affected   by  reason  of  his  military  service." 

Section  203  grants  a  stay  of  execution,  at- 
tachment, or  garnishment  while  a  person  Is 
In  the  military  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  60  days  thereafter. 

Section  204  permits  the  court  to  extend 
proceedings  3  months  after  military  service. 
In  case  a  person  In  military  service  is  a  co- 
defendant  with  others,  the  court  may  allow 
the  action  to  proceed  against  the  parties  who 
are  not  In  the  military  service. 

Section  205  excludes  time  of  military 
service  from  computation  of  time  under  exist- 
ing or  future  stattites  of  limitation. 

Article  III  deals  with  rent.  Insttillment  con- 
tracts, and  mortgages. 

Under  section  300  of  the  1918  act.  no  evic- 
tion could  be  made  where  the  rental  of  the 
premises  did  not  exceed  $50  per  month.  Un- 
der the  1940  ^ct  the  rental  must  not  exceed 
$80  per  month  on  dwellings  occupied  by 
wives,  children,  or  dependents  of  persons  In 
the  military  service. 

In  such  proceedings,  by  request  of  the  de- 
pendents of  the  person  In  military  service,  or 
on  Its  own  Initiative,  the  court  may,  and  on 
application  of  the  party  claiming  the  exemp- 
tion, unless  evidence  Is  adduced  before  the 
court  that  the  financial  ability  of  the  tenants 
to  pay  the  rent  has  not  been  materially 
changed  on  account  of  military  service,  grant 
a  stay  which  could  not  exceed  3  months,  or 
make  stich  other  order  as,  under  the  circum- 
stances, would  seem  Just. 

Any  person  who  summarily  evicts  a  tenant, 
except  as  provided  by  law.  is  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, punishable  by  1  year's  imprison- 
ment or  a  $1,000  fine,  or  botb. 


The  Secreurles  of  Wa' .  Navy,  and  the  Treas- 
ury are  allowed  power  to  prescribe  allotment 
of  the  pay  of  persons  In  the  military  service  in 
reasonable  proportion  to  pay  the  rental  at 
premises  occupied  by  wives,  children,  or  other 
dependents  of  such  persons. 

Sections  301  to  303  are  applicable  to  install- 
ment contracts  of  real  and  personal  property 
and  are  probably  more  far-reaching  in  their 
effect  than  any  other  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act. 

Section  303  is  new  and  reads  as  follows: 

"(Repossession  proceedings.)  No  cotirt 
shall  stay  a  proceeding  to  resume  possession 
of  a  motor  vehicle,  tractor,  or  the  accessories 
of  either,  or  for  an  order  of  sale  thereof,  where 
said  motor  vehicle,  tractor,  or  accessories  are 
encumbered  by  a  purchase-money  mortgage, 
conditional  sales  contract,  or  a  lease  or  bail- 
ment with  a  view  to  purdiase,  unless  the 
court  find  that  SO  percent  or  more  of  the  pur- 
chase price  of  said  property  has  been  paid, 
but  In  any  such  proceeding  the  court  may. 
before  entering  an  order  or  judgment,  re- 
quire the  plaintiff  to  file  a  bond  approved  by 
the  court,  conditioned  to  indemnify  the  de- 
fendant, if  in  military  service,  against  any 
loBs  or  damage  he  may  suffer  by  reason  of  any 
such  judgment  or  order  should  the  order  or 
judgment  be  set  aside  in  whole  or  part." 

Sections  301  and  302  are  simUar  to  the 
1918  act.  The  former  section  provided  In 
cases  of  contracts  of  purchase  of  real  or 
personal  property  that  the  vendor,  when 
paid  any  deposit  or  installment,  could  not 
rescind  the  contract  or  obtain  possession  of 
the  property  lor  nonpajTnent,  except  by 
action  of  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 
The  court  could,  as  a  prerequisite  to  the 
termination  of  the  contract,  order  the  repay- 
ment of  the  previous  Installments,  unless 
the  court  would  have  proof  that  the  financial 
ability  of  a  person  in  the  military  service 
was  not  adversely  affected  because  of  such 
service. 

Under  section  302  the  provisions  are  ap- 
plicable only  to  contracts  entered  into  prior 
to  entrance  into  military  service. 

Article  IV  deals  with  Insurance.  The  only 
difference  to  the  1918  act  Is  that  under  the 
former  the  benefits  of  the  act  were  under 
regulations  enacted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  while  under  the  1940  act  the  regu- 
lations are  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  The 
objects  of  the  Insurance  provisions  are  two- 
fold: to  safeguard  the  interests  of  persons 
in  the  military  service  and  their  Insurance 
policies,  and  to  protect  the  commercial-  and 
life-insurance  companies. 

Benefits  of  the  act  extend  to  any  person 
in  the  military  service  whose  Insurance  pol- 
icies do  not  exceed  a  face  value  of  $5,000, 
premiums  on  which  have  not  been  delin- 
quent for  more  than  1  year  previous  to  the 
date  of  application  for  relief,  and  where  the 
loans  do  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  cash- 
surrender  value. 

Insurance  companies  receive  certificates 
from  the  Administratcr  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  Government 
as  a  guaranty  for  the  payment  of  the  premi- 
ums, with  Interest,  the  United  States  ob- 
taining a  first  lien  on  any  policies  so  safe- 
guarded. 

Section  414  limits  the  covertige  of  insur- 
ance companies  allocated  by  law  to  main- 
tain a  reserve,  or  which  shall  make  provision 
for  the  collection  from  those  insured  of  pre- 
miums which  will  protect  the  coverage  of  the 
risk  of  insured  persons  who  are  In  the  mili- 
tary service. 

Article  V  Is  entitled  "Taxes  and  Public 
Lands." 

Section  500  grants  a  moratorium  staying 
the  sale  for  tax  delinquencies  for  such  lands 
for   a  period   of   6   months    after   the   date 


thlB  act  ceases  to  be  in  force.  A  person  whoae 
lands  have  been  sold  or  forfeited  for  taitw 
may  commence  an  action  for  redemption 
either  at  a  period  not  later  than  6  months 
after  cessation  of  service  or  for  6  mouths 
beyond  the  life  of  this  act.  This  provision, 
however.  Is  not  to  be  deemed  to  decrease  the 
length  of  any  period  at  present  provldtKl  by 
the  law  of  any  Bute  or  Territory  for  the  re- 
demption of  such  taxed  lands. 

Secreurles  of  War.  Navy,  and  the  Treasury 
are  to  prescribe  regulations  to  give  notice 
to  persons  in  the  military  service  under  their 
Jurisdiction,  their  privileges  granted  by  this 
section,  and  steps  neceosary  for  them  to  claim 
their  benefits. 

Sections  501  to  512  apply  to  requiremenU 
of    public    lands,    homestead,    and    mineral 
ntry. 

Article  VI  provides  administrative  reme- 
dies. In  actions  under  this  act  a  certificate 
of  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the 
Navy,  or  the  major  general  Commandant  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps  shall  consti- 
tute prima  facie  evidence  as  to  the  facts  of 
military  service  of  any  persons  who  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  protection  of  the 
act. 

Section  604  designates  the  act  shall  be  cited 
as  the  Soldiers'  and  Saliors'  Civil  Relief  Act 
of  1940. 

An  analogy  to  the  .jirovlslons  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  running  of  the  statqte  of  limi- 
tations was  the  act  of  Congress,  June  11.  1864 
(13  Stat.  123).  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to 
the  limitation  of  actions  In  certain  cases," 
which  provided  for  suspension  of  the  running 
of  the  EUtute  of  limiutions  as  to  rights  of 
persons  In  the  North,  which  could  not  be 
enforced  In  the  Confederate  SUtes  by  reason 
of  the  war. 

Mr.  Justice  Swayne.  in  Stevcurt  v.  Kahn,  ^ 
supra,  held  such  legislation  valid  as  within  "^ 
the  war  power,  and  said: 

'Tn  the  latter  case  the  power  (war  power) 
Is  not  limited  to  victories  In  the  field  and  the 
dlspersement  of  instirgent  forces.  It  carries 
with  It  Inherently  the  power  to  guard  against 
the  Immediate  renewal  of  the  corifllct  and  to 
remedy  the  evils  which  have  arisen  from  Its 
rise  and  progress.  This  act  falls  within  the 
latter  category." 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  In 
Hanger  v.  Abbott  ( ( 1867)  6  Wall.  532,  18  L.  ed. 
939),  decided  that.  Independent  of  the  act  of 
1864.  the  time  In  which  the  courts  in  States 
which  had  seceded  were  closed  to  dtlzehs  of 
loyal  States,  should  be  deducted  from  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  sUtute  of  UmlUtions 
of  such  SUtes,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  such 
statutep  were  silent  as  to  such  exceptions  and 
the  congressional  act  of  1864  was  not  taken 
into  consideration. 

In  the  1918  act  Mr.  Justice  Brandels  . 
{Ehert  v.  Poston  (1924).  266  U.  6.  548:  45 
S.  Ct.  188) )  held  that  the  suspension  of  the 
running  of  the  sUtute  of  limitations  was 
prospective,  not  retroactive,  and  was  Inappli- 
cable to  proceedings  instituted  previous  to 
military  service. 

The  California  District  Court  of  Appeal 
construed  the  1918  act  In  two  decisions — 
Rxordan  v.  Zube  ((1920),  50  Cal  App.  22;  195 
Pac.  65) ,  where  Justice  Nourse  decided  that  a 
justice  court,  by  reason  of  the  provisions  for 
stay  of  Judgment,  was  not  deprived  of  Its 
jurisdiction.  In  that  case  the  dependents  of 
persons  In  the  military  service  endeavored, 
by  an  equitable  action,  to  set  aside  a  judg- 
ment of  eviction  which  was  valid  on  Its  face, 
no  appeal  having  been  Uken. 

Judge  Kerrigan  held  in  Mader  v.  Christie 
((1921)  52  Cal.  App.  138)  that  the  filing  of 
the  aflBdavlt  was  valid,  even  though  filed  after 
entry  of  default,  if  It  were  filed  prior  to  the 
entry  of  Judgment. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


It  l8  Singular  that  few  cases  Involving  con- 
struction of  the  1918  act  reached  the  Federal 
courts,  and.  despite  the  novel  problems,  but 
few  cases  were  adjudicated  in  the  State 
courts. 

In  all  probability,  22  years  ago  installment 
contracts  were  not  so  widespread  as  at  the 
present  time. 

As  In  all  legislation,  we  see  a  conflict  of 
Interests  and  to  ^  certain  extent  hardship 
will  naturally  be  incurred  by  owners  of  real 
property  and  vendors  of  personal  property 
under  conditional  sales  contracts.  However, 
In  the  last  analysis,  jeglslation  of  this  char- 
acter does  not  obliterate  obligations  but 
merely  for  all  practical  purposes,  either  ex- 
tends the  operations  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions or  temporarily  stays  the  enforcement  of 
obligations. 


The  United  States  a  Republic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOtTTH  D.^KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  January  3. 1941 


LFITER     FROM     READERS     COLUMN     OF 
THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  previously  granted 
by  the  House,  I  offer  the  following  letter 
from  the  reader's  column  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  January  1,  1941: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post   of  January   1, 
1941] 

TTNrm)  STATES   A  REPXTBUC 

When  the  American  press  finally  loses  Its 
freedom.  It  may  then  begin  to  wonder  why  It 
happened  and  blame  everybody  but  its  own 
dear  self. 

What  In  the  world  is  the  matter  with  the 
word  "republican."  anyhow?  Ifs  In  the  dic- 
tionaries. Is  an  honest  and  legitimate  part  of 
our  language.  It's  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  "democratic"  is  not). 
-  Then,  what's  the  matter  with  it?  What's 
wrong  with  It?  Even  the  Republicans  them- 
selves shun  the  use  of  It.  when  they  can  find 
the  slightest  particle  of  an  excuse  to  use 
"democratic."  "democracy."  etc. 

What  form  of  Federal  Government  do  we 
have  in  this  country? 

Is  It.  in  fact,  a  democracy? 

Or  is  It.  In  fact,  a  republic? 

It  is  a  republic — it  is  republican — or,  any- 
way, supposed  to  be. 

Does  the  word  "democracy,"  or  the  word 
"democratic"  appear  (yet)  In  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America?  Does 
either  of  them  appear  in  that  great  docu- 
ment under  which  at  least  several  of  the 
131.000,000  people  of  the  United  States  are 
trying  to  do  business?  Try  to  find  them 
therein.    If  they're  there,  I've  missed  them. 

The  word  "republican"  does  appear  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Section 
4  of  article  4.  of  the  Constitution,  says  the 
foUowing:  "The  United  States  shall  guaran- 
tee to  every  State  In  this  Union  a  republican 
form  of  government." 

It  says  nothing  at  all  about  a  democratic 
form  of  government. 

If  the  term  "democratic"  and  "republi- 
can" were  not  regarded  as  exactly  synonymous 
by  the  writers  of  the  doctiment  and  by  the 
other  great  men   who  gave  us  the  chance 


to  have  such  a  thing  as  a  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  then  why  does  the 
Republican  Party,  which  Is  making  such  an 
emphatic  argument  on  the  idea  that  it  is 
"the  constitutional  party."  not  use  the  con- 
stitutional term  "republican"  more  and  more 
and  "democratic"  less  and  less,  in  Its  political 
documents,  news  columns,  editorial  coliunns, 
and  speeches? 

If*  the  Republican  Party  Itself  consistently 
and  always  shuns  all  use  of  the  term  "re- 
publican" with  reference  to  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  Itself,  can  It  blame  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
having  arrived  (on  November  5)  at  the  con- 
clusion that  all  things  "republican"  are  bank- 
rupt, dead,  and  gone — and  that  if  our  form, 
of  government  ic  democratic  the  Democrats 
must  have  invented  it,  and  having  invented 
It.  then  they  surely,  being  the  geniuses  of 
its  origin  and  its  existence,  must  logically 
be  the  boys  and  girls  who  ought  to  be  voted 
for  for  the  purpose  of  op)eratlng  and  running 
it. 

They  have  a  democratic  forin  of  goveim- 
ment  in  Iceland,  I  hear,  but.  we  don't  have 
one — and  never  have  had  one. 

Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  singing  a  song 
entitled  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Democ- 
racy" or  Join  "The  Grand  Old  Army  of  the 
Democracy"?     I  never  did! 

Quo  Vadis? 

Washington,  December  30. 


Celebration    of    the    California    Catholic 
Centennial,  October  13,  1940 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  KRAMER 

of  californu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  January  10.  1941 


Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  be  the*recipient  of 
an  invitation  from  His  Excellency  the 
Archbishop  of  Los  Angeles,  Most  Rev- 
erend John  J.  Cantwell,  D.  D.,  to  attend 
the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the 
founding  of  the  first  Catholic  diocese  in 
the  State  of  California,  on  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 13,  1940,  in  the  Los  Angeles  Coliseum. 
The  entire  ceremony,  and  the  sermon 
preached  by  Rt.  Rev.  Pulton  J.  Sheen,  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  America,  was 
such  a  source  of  edification  that  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  make  available  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation  a  brief  account  of  what 
transpired  on  this  historic  occasion,  to- 
gether with  the  verbatim  text  of  Mon- 
signor  Sheen's  sermon. 

The  climax  of  the  celebration  came 
with  the  offering  of  holy  mass  in  a  setting 
perfect  in  every  liturgical  detail.  Par- 
ticipating were  more  than  120,000  people 
of  every  race  and  creed,  including  more 
than  half  the  hierarchy  of  the  Catholic 
Church  In  the  United  States,  numerous 
religious  dignitaries  from  various  foreign 
countries,  thousands  of  the  clergy  and 
nuns  of  all  religious  orders,  and  hundreds 
of  civic  leaders  of  the  State  and  Nation, 
who  had  come  irrespective  of  religious 
afiaiiations,  to  pay  tribute  in  the  name  of 
the  State,  county,  and  city  administrative 
agencies,  and  in  the  name  of  civic  or- 


ganizations to  the  beloved  leader  of  the 
church  in  California,  the  Archbishop  of 
Los  Angeles,  Most  Reverend  John  J. 
Cantwell,  D.  D. 

Truly  the  majestic  beauty  of  the  scene 
was  inspiring.  Decprations  consisted  of 
flowers,  plants,  tapestries,  and  flags  of 
the  religious  societies,  the  city,  the  State, 
and  finally,  above  all.  Old  Glory.  The 
massive  gathering  was  a  rainbow  of  color 
ranging  from  the  black  of  the  nun's 
habit,  through  the  gay  tones  of  civil  dress 
to  the  rich  hues  of  the  pontifical  vest- 
ments, and  over  all  was  the  blue  Cali- 
fornia jky  and  the  warm,  Tropic-like  sun- 
shin^ 'As  the  ceremonies  progressed  one 
noticed  the  silent  reverent  attention  and 
devotipn  of  the  huge  throng  as  it  united 
in  the  prayers  and  hymns  of  the  solemn 
ritual.  The  theme  of  the  entire  cere- 
mony was  "Peace,  but  the.  peace  of 
Christ."  The  brilliant  orator,  Monsignor 
Sheen,  In  his  sermon  compared  the  three 
parts  of  the  mass  to  three  like  elements 
in  California's  history;  finally  pleading 
with  his  vast  audience  to  "stop  downing 
things,"  and  "start  looking  up,  up,  up,  up 
to  God." 

-  No  one  could  pay  greater  tribute  to  this 
outstanding  scholar,  orator,  and  theolo- 
gian, than  to  read  his  words  and  then 
apply  their  lesson  to  his  daily  life.  The 
text  of  the  sermon  follows: 

There  are  certain  things  in  life  which  are 
too  beautiful  to  be  forgotten.  The  sacrificial 
death  of  national  heroes  Is  one.  For  that  rea- 
son we  keep  Memorial  Day.  In  like  manner, 
the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  history  of  our 
Blessed  Lord  was  His  death.  Everyone  else 
who  ever  came  into  this  world  came  into  It  to 
live;  He  came  into  It  to  die.  Death  was  a 
stumbling  block  to  Socrates,  but  it  was  the 
crown  of  life  to  Christ.  He  Himself  told  us 
that  He  came  to  "give  His  life  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  many"  and  that  no  one  could  take  it 
away  but  He  would  lay  It  down  of  Himself. 
Since,  then,  death  was  the  supreme  moment 
for  which  Christ  lived.  It  was  the  one  thing 
He  wished  to  have  remembered.  He  did  not  ask 
that  men  should  write  down  His  words  into 
Scripture:  He  did  not  ask  that  the  story  of 
His  life  be  recorded  In  history;  but  He  did  ask 
that  men  remember  His  death.  And  In  order 
that  its  memory  might  not  be  any  haphazard 
narrative  on  the  part  of  men.  He  Himself  in- 
stituted the  precise  way  in  which  it  should  be 
recalled.  That  memorial  which  He  instituted 
on  the  night  before  He  died  was  the  mass.  In 
which  He  gave  to  us  something  that  no  other 
man  dying  was  ever  able  to  give,  namely  Him- 
self. 

Hence,  to  us  the  mass  Is  the  crowning  act  of 
Christian  worship  for  Its  value  depends  not  on 
him  who  says  It.  nor  on  him  who  hears  it,  but 
on  Him  Who  is  the  one  High  Priest  and  Vic- 
tim. Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord.  It  is  by  no  mere 
coincidence  that  the  centenary  of  the  episco- 
pacy of  California  is  celebrated  with  a  mass, 
for  the  three  elements  of  the  holy  sacrifice 
are  woven  into  the  history  of  every  human 
being,  every  Institution,  and  every  civilization 
that  can  Justly  call  itself  Christian. 

The  three  parts  of  the  mass  are:  (1)  The 
offertory,  in  which  man  offers  himself  to 
God:  j(2)  the  consecration.  In  which  God 
accepts  that  offering  in  Christ;  and  (3)  the 
communion,  in  which  there  Is  a  penetration 
of  God  and  man  in  a  sublime  act  of  love. 

In  like  manner,  the  church  In  California, 
being  truly  Christian,  has  the  same  three 
elements  in  its  history:  (1)  It  had  its  offer- 
tory when  the  Franciscan  missionaries  offered 
California  to  God;  (2)  Its  consecration,  when 
Its  missions  were  immolated  during  the  days 
of  persecution:  (3)  Its  communion  In  this 
centenary,   when   the   faithful   unite   them- 
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aelves  to  God  In  a  sublime  act  of  thanks- 
giving and  love.  In  the  offertory  we  offer 
ourselves  to  God  under  the  symbols  of  bread 
and  wine.  Tliese  two  elements  were  chosen 
by  Our  Blessed  Lord,  because  no  two  better 
represent  the  unity  of  Christians  than  bread, 
which  is  mad  3  from  many  grains  of  wheat, 
and  wine,  which  is  made  from  many  grapes. 
So  we  who  are  many  are  one  in  Christ.  By 
offering  bread  which  is  the  very  marrow  of 
the  earth,  and  by  offering  wine,  which  is  its 
very  blood,  we  are  offering  those  things  which 
most  niourish  man  and  therefore  are  eqvuva- 
lently  offering  ourselves. 

THE  OFFERTOBT 

The  beginning  of  California's  history  might 
be  compared  to  the  offertory  of  the  mass. 
The  sacristy  from  which  came  the  priests 
who  offered  California  to  God  was  the  state 
of  Mexico.  The  altar  was  the  land  of  Cali- 
fornia, stretching  from  San  Diego  Bay  700 
miles  northward  beyond  San  Francisco  Bay. 
under  which  was  hidden  as  in  a  reliquary 
the  gold  which  once  would  enrich  a  nation. 
The  sanctuary  lamp  was  the  golden  sunset 
of  the  Golden  State  where  the  day  as  a  priest 
would  take  the  sun  as  a  host  from  its  Orient 
tabernacle,  lift  It  over  the  land  and  then  set 
it  at  night  "in  the  flaming  monstrance  of 
the  West."  The  reredos  of  the  altar  was  a 
chain  of  mountains  thrown  up  by  nature  as 
if  the  powerful  hand  of  God  had  streached 
out  to  protect  it  with  caressing  rock.  The 
credence  table  was  the  fertile  vineyards  and 
peaceful  ocean  from  which  wotild  come  the 
wine  and  water  for  sacrifice.  The  hosts  on 
the  paten  was  the  Franciscan  Father  Serra 
and  his  band  of  missionaries,  who,  by  vows 
of  consecration  to  God,  had  turned  the  wheat 
of  their  existence  into  living  breads  of  the 
altar. 

The  chalice  was  the  bodies  of  these  mis- 
sionaries who  were  willing  to  be  drained  of 
the  wine  of  their  blood  like  the  lamb  on 
Calvary's  Hill.  The  congregation  that  came 
to  be  Incorporated  Into  their  offertory  to  God 
by  the  year  1823  comprised  90,000  Indians,  of 
whom  30,000  resided  In  21  missions  where.  In 
a  self-supporting  community  life  they  were 
taught  the  docttines  of  the  faith  and  trained 
In  the  arts  of  civilization. 

THE  CONSECRATIOIf  ' 

In  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass  the  offer- 
tory Is  followed  by  the  consecration.  In  the 
consecration  of  the  mass  God  accepts  the  gift 
of  ourselves.  When  we  offer  a  gift  to  some- 
one It  is  still  ours.  When  he  accepts  It,  we 
surrender  It.  It  Is  not  enough  to  bring  the 
wheat  and  grapes  of  our  lives  to  Christ;  the 
wine  must  be  poured  out,  and  the  wheat 
must  be  ground.  The  very  offering  of  bread 
and  wine  suggests  that  we  are  destined  to 
sacrifice,  for  no  two  substances  must  suffer 
more  to  become  what  they  are  than  wheat  and 
grapes.  Wheat  must  pass  through  a  winter 
and  then  the  calvary  of  a  mill;  grapes  must 
surrender  their  very  blood  In  the  Gethsemane 
of  a  wine  pres.s.  The  gift  of  ourselves  to  God 
implies  a  transformation,  an  Inunolatlon.  a 
surrender.  That  climax  is  reached  In  the 
consecration  of  the  mass  when  the  bread  and 
wine  are  changed  Into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  for  It  Is  then  that  we  are  caught  up  In 
Christ,  and  plunged  Into  His  Calvary  and  His 
offering  to  the  Heavenly  Father  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world. 

It  was  not  enough  that  the  Franciscans 
offered  themselves  and  California  to  Gcd  In 
the  offertory  of  their  mass.  If  God  would  ac- 
cept the  gift.  He  would  have  to  purify  it  like 
gold  Is  tried  by  fire,  or  like  the  seed  which 
needs  must  die  before  It  springs  forth  unto 
fruit,  or  like  the  Master  Himself  who  needs 
must  suffer  In  order  to  enter  Into  His  glory. 
The  consecration  of  California's  history  was 
Its  persecution,  when  the  Franciscan  mis- 
sionaries who  offered  themselves  to  Christ, 
were  now  llkfe  unto  Him,  to  suffer  under 
Pontius  Pilate. 

In  the  year  1821  Mexico  won  Its  Independ- 


ence from  Spain.  Succeaive  anticlerical 
Masonic  governments  which  came  to  Mexico 
from  Spam  after  the  French  Revolution 
sought  to  wrest  control  of  the  prosperous 
missions  from  the  Franciscans.  Like  unto 
Judas,  who  complained  at  the  waste  of  oint- 
ment which  Magdalene  poured  like  peni- 
tential tears  upon  the  feet  of  her  Master, 
they,  too,  were  interested  not  in  the  use  of 
the  wealth  of  the  missions  for  a  greater 
honor  and  glory  of  God  but  for  their  own 
selfish  and  debased  pleasures.  Their  efforts 
resulted  In  the  passing  of  the  law  of  August 
9,  1834.  which  secularized  the  missions  and 
replaced  the  Franciscans  by  local  politicians 
whom  today  we  would  call  racketeers.  Prom 
the  very  beginning  their  interest  was-  money, 
not  souls.  They  slaughtered  the  fiocks  of  the 
missions  for  their  hides  and  tallow,  confis- 
cated their  crops,  stripped  the  buildings  of 
everything  of  value,  taught  cupidity  and  vice 
to  the  natives,  and  forced  the  Franciscans  to 
endure  every  indignity.  Once  more  Christ 
in  His  church  was  crucified  between  two 
thieves. 

In  order  to  salvage  the  missioiu  from  these 
avaricious  pdliticians,  Father  Garcia  Diego, 
holding  the  ranking  ecclesiastical  office  in 
California  at  the  time,  petitioned  Don  Itur- 
blde,  the  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affalrt  in 
Mexico,  to  erect  California  into  a  separate  di- 
ocese. In  plain  langttage.  Father  Diego  felt 
that  a  bishop  in  California  could  handle  the 
gangsters  better  than  the  friars;  In  addition  to 
that,  the  bishop  could  recruit  subjects  for 
the  priesthood  and  replace  the  depleted 
Franciscans  with  native  clergy.  Acting  on 
this  siiggestion  of  Father  Diego,  the  Mexi- 
can Government  petitioned  the  Holy  See 
to  erect  upper  and  Lower  California  into  a 
separate  diocese  and  to  appoint  Father 
Diego  as  its  first  bishop. 

On  April  27,  1840.  Gregory  XVI  in  the  buU 
Apostolicam  Sollicitudinem  separated  both 
Calif ornias  from  the  ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction 
of  Sonora  and  created  a  distinct  diocese  at 
San  Diego  with  Bishop  Diego  as  Its  first 
bishop.  He  was  consecrated  on  October  4. 
1840.  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisl, 
and  in  his  first  pastoral  letter  of  October  28 
lamented  the  misfortunes  that  had  befallen 
the  church  in  California  and  promised  that 
one  of  his  first  Interests  would  be  the  opening 
of  schools  and  the  founding  of  seminaries. 
But  the  persecution  was  not  over.  The  In- 
come from  the  Pious  fund  was  confiscated  by 
a  revolutionary  government.  Eking  out  a 
bare  existence  he  felt  that  the  prospects  were 
so  dark  that  California  would  never  see  his 
successor.  Weighed  down  with  grief  at  the 
spiritual  and  material  demoralization  of  his 
diocese,  Bishop  Diego  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
This  was  California's  dark  hour  of  consecra- 
tion, when  the  first  bishop  of  the  State  could 
say  of  his  own  body  and  blood  the  very  words 
he  breathed  dally  over  the  bread  and  wine: 
'This  Is  my  body.    This  is  my  blocd." 

But  all  was  not  lost  in  California,  as  all 
was  not  lost  on  Calvary.  Just  as  In  the  mass 
the  species  or  appearances  of  the  bread  and 
wine  remain  the  same  but  the  substance  is 
changed,  so  too  the  species  or  appearance  of 
California  remained  the  same  after  the  perse- 
cution as  before,  but  there  was  perhaps  pev^r 
a  moment  In  the  history  of  the- State  when 
the  substance  of  missionary  life  was  more  one 
in  Christ,  more  responsive  to  the  touch  of 
wounded  hands,  the  approach  of  scarred  feet, 
and  the  embrace  of  an  open  heart. 

THE    COMMTTMION 

In  the  Christian  order  Just  as  there  can 
never  be  a  Good  Friday  without  an  Easter 
Sunday,  or  a  crown  without  a  cross,  so  too  In 
our  lives  and  the  lives  of  our  Christian  Insti- 
tutions, the  sacrifice  must  always  precede  the 
saccament.  There  is  no  communion  without 
a  consecration.  Throughout  all  nature  an 
undisputed  law  holds  sway,  "We  live  by  what 
we  slay."  Before  the  grass  of  the  field  can 
become  the  sacrament  by  which  the  animals 
Uve,  It  must  first  be  sacrificed,  by  being  torn 


up  from  its  roots  and  ground  beneath  the 
very  Jaws  of  death.  Before  the  animals  can 
become  the  sacrament  at  our  bodies  or  the 

nourishment  of  our  lives,  they  too  must  sub- 
mit to  the  sacrificial  knife  and  the  burning 
fires.  All  nature  draws  life  from  crucifixion. 
In  a  far  more  mysterious  way  It  was  our  sins 
that  sentenced  Christ  to  Calvary,  and  yet  by  a 
wonderful  dispensation  of  Providence,  it  is 
He  who  is  our  Ufe,  our  truth,  our  all.  We 
still  live  by  what  we  slay. 

As  there  can  be  no  sacrament  without  a 
sacrifice,  so  there  could  be  no  communion 
with  one  another  and  with  God  in  this  cen- 
tenary without  the  sacrifice  of  the  Franciscans 
and  the  bishops  who  sowed  where  we  reap 
today.  The  church  In  California  Is  living  by 
what  has  been  slain. 

The  clborlum  required  for  the  communions 
of  this  State  alone  must  nov  contain  1,000.000 
hosts  for  such  Is  the  ntmiber  of  Catholics  In 
the  SUte.  It  takes  1,300  jwlests  to  distribute 
that  communion  at  the  altar  rail  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  But  perhaps  the  most  fitting 
evidence  that  this  centenary  is  the  commun- 
ion of  California's  history  Is  the  dedication  of 
the  new  seminary  which  takes  place  at  this 
time,  for  by  Its  erection  Archbishop  Cantwell 
fulfills  for  the  first  time  the  desire  of  Father 
Diego. 

Just  as  Mary  bore  within  herself  as  a 
ciborium  for  9  months  Him  whom  she  was  io 
hold  aloft  to  the  world  on  Christmas  mom 
with  the  words  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God."  so. 
too.  Archbishop  Cantwell,  after  a  hundred 
years  of  preparation,  can  reap  the  harvest  of 
his  sacrificial  forebears  and  hold  aloft  to  the 
State  of  California  the  clborlum  of  a  new 
seminary  filled  with  the  hosts  of  future  priests 
and  say.  "Behold  the  Lambs  of  God  who  will 
take  away  the  sins  of  the  world" 

Today  ends  the  cycle  of  California's  mass 
as  we  gather  In  a  public  act  of  thanksgiving 
to  Almighty  God  to  sing  to  the  first  100  years 
Ite  Missa  Est.  But  the  history  of  California, 
like  the  mass,  is  finished  only  to  begin  again, 
for  until  the  consummation  of  time  It  will  be 
through  the  living  out  of  the  mass  in  our  Itvee 
and  our  institutions  that  we  will  be  brought 
to  eternal  glory.  Just  as  peace  Is  not  some- 
thing passive  but  active  In  the  sense  that  It 
must  be  won,  so,  too.  the  coming  generations 
must  once  more  live  through  the  cycles  of  the 
offertory  and  consecration  before  they  may 
come  to  the  glory  of  another  centenary.  The 
new  seminary  may  be  the  beginning  of  the 
offertory  of  the  new  cycle,  for  from  Its  altar 
will  come  the  missionaries  of  the  future. 
What  the  consecration  of  another  cycle  will 
be,  God  only  knows.  We  do  know,  however, 
that  there  is  presently  hidden  within  the  leg- 
islation of  this  State  a\law  which  would  well  _ 
become  the  foundation  of  another  Callfornlan 
consecration — the  law.  and  It  Is  the  only  law 
In  the  United  States,  which  taxes  the  schools 
which  teach  religion. 

It  is  Indeed  a  sorry  commentary  upon  cur 
democracy  when  the  only  schools  which  are 
doing  anything  to  preserve  God  In  our  na- 
tional life,  morality  In  our  children,  are  those 
schools  which  are  penalized  by  the  very 
State  which  receives  their  benefits.  It  was 
the  gift  of  the  Franciscans'  missions  which 
sanctified  the  altar  of  California,  and  not 
vice  versa.  It  Is  religion  which  is  bles'sing 
California,  not  vice  versa.  May  God  grant 
that  the  civil  authorities  of  tWls  State,  recog- 
nizing that  religious  contribution,  will  cele- 
brate this  centenary  by  striking  from  Its 
statute  books  a  law  which  burdens  the 
teacher  for  being  moral,  the  pupil  for  being 
religious,  the  Christian  for  being  Chrlstlike, 
and  the  school  for  being  a  bulwark  of  democ- 
racy. I 
All  aroimd  tjs  are  people  who  are  ceaselessly 
hating  someone  or  something,  shouting, 
"Down  with  capitalism.  Down  with  lat>or 
unions.  Down  with  religion.  Down  with 
government.  Down  with  economic  royalista. 
Down  with  property.  Down  with  this  daaa. 
Down  with  that  ctan."    * 
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But  I  My:  Up  from  claM  bate.  Up  from 
All  hate.  Let  us  stop  downing  things  and 
■tart  looking  up,  up,  up,  up  to  Ocd. 


What's  the  Matter  With  Beans? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  January  10,  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  LEO  D.  CLINB 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Mr.  Leo  D.  Cline. 
president  of  the  Michigan  Bean  Shippers 
Association : 

The  disturbing  news  comes  from  Washing- 
ton that  the  good  old  army  diet  of  beans  Is  to 
be  adulterated  with  pat6  de  foie  gras.  cavair, 
and  similar  culinary  delicacies.  What's  the 
large  idea?  We  Michiganders.  who  grow  the 
finest  beans  In  the  world,  would  like  to  know. 

American  soldiers  won  the  revolution  on 
beans.  They  licked  liexico.  and  went  up  San 
Juan  Hill  on  beans.  They  fought  Antietam 
and  Gettysburg  on  beans.  They  broke  through 
the  Hlndenburg  line  on  beans.  Are  the  beans 
of  today  lacking  in  the  calories,  vitamins,  or 
whatever  it  was  that  In  the  past  made  them 
the  greatest  fighting  grub  on  earth? 

The  idea  that  men  can  march  and  fight  as 
stoutly  on  stomachs  bloated  with  French 
pastry  as  they  can  on  stomachs  filled  with 
solid  army  beans,  sounds  like  "one  of  those 
foreign  'Isms.'  against  which  we  are  told  to  be 
constantly  on  guard  " — Reprinted  from  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  De- 
cember 19.  1940. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the  only  navy 
beans  exported  so  far  this  year  have  gone  to 
Greece,  and  they  certainly  are  making  a 
mighty  good  showing. 

Seriously  speaking.  Michigan  navy  beans 
are  not  only  an  economical  food,  but  a  well- 
balanced  one.  Additional  purchases  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  Michigan  navy  "beans  at 
this  time  could  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
approximately  57.000  growers  whose  income 
Is  exceedingly  low  when  compared  with  other 
classes  of  our  population. 

Leo  D  Cunb. 
President.  Michigah  Bean 

Shippers'  Association. 


The  Goakroom 


EXTENSION  OP  REALARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OP  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  January  lo.  1941 


-^Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
favorite  song  at  the  White  House  is  My 
Bonnie  Lies  Over  the  Ocean. 


There  was  a  hint  of  the  fall  of  capital- 
ism in  the  words  and  the  inflection  dur- 
ing his  tax  discussion. 

Eleanor  thinks  that  Franklin  should 
have  more  applause;  she  is  mistaken;  be 
Is  suffering  from  too  much. 

Harry  Hopkins  demonstrated  how  not 
to  be  a  diplomat  when  as  W.  P.  A.  direc- 
tor he  called  Governor  Talmadge  of 
Georgia  a  "yap." 

Why  should  the  head  of  a  democracy 
have  a  personal  representative  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James?  The  Nation  has  an 
Ambassador  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

This  same  week  Bullitt,  who  promised 
Prance  we  would  send  soldiers,  said,  "We 
know  that  the  surest  way  to  defeat  the 
Axis  Powers  is  for'us  to  go  to  war." 

The  President's  apparent  obsession  is 
that  the  Huns  are  coming;  yet  during  a 
lucid  interval  Monday,  he  admitted  that 
no  enemy  could  land  troops  here  before 
establishing  bases. 

The  "national  emergency"  had  three 
objectives:  Third  term,  war  President, 
and  helping  the  Allies  whip  Hitler,  who 
has  wounded  our  leader's  pride. 

There  have  been  three  stages  in  the 
war  propaganda:  Pirst,  actual  defense; 
second,  all  aid  to  England  short  of  war; 
and  now,  it  is  get  Hitler  at  all  costs. 

The  twenty-second  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Col.  T.  R.  Roosevelt  was  also 
Monday.  He  led  a  neutral  nation  and 
brought  the  agents  of  warring  Russia  and 
Japan  together  at  Portsmouth  to  effect 
peace. 

The  policy  of  our  leader  is  to  conquer 
Germany — and  all  the  continental  shores 
are  hostile  now.  The  only  practical 
thing  we  can  do  for  England  is  to  erect 
a  bombproof  steel  dome  over  her. 

We  wonder  what  compensation  Emer- 
son could  find  in  the  loss  of  our  democ- 
racy and  the  gaining  of  a  dictatorship  at 
home.  Billions  for  defense  do  not  hit  the 
mark. 

If  you  want  to  forget  this  hectic  world 
and  live  a  long  time,  follow  the  plan  of 
the  old  colored  man  who  said,  "When  I 
sit.  I  sit  loose,  and  when  I  worry,  I  go  to 
sleep." 


Citizen's  Pledge  for  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  January  10,  1941 


COMPOSITION  BY  HUBERT  M.  HARRISON 
OF  THE  LONG  VIEW  (TEX.)  CHAMBER  OP 
COMMERCE 


Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  short 
composition  entitled  "Citizen's  Pledge  for 
National  Defense."  Hubert  M.  Harrison, 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  East  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Longview,  Tex.,  is  the  individual  who 


composed  and  assembled  these  very  timely 
words: 

CmZZN'S  PLXOCE  FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSC 

I  Will  keep  myself  fit — physically,  mentally, 
spiritually — to  be  ready  for  any  crisis  and  to 
discipline  myself  for  strength. 

I  will  go  about  my  business  with  a  clear 
eye.  a  cool  head,  and  a  stout  heart,  neither 
scared  by  wild  rumors  nor  deluded  by  false 
security. 

I  will  do  my  particular  Job — in  office,  store, 
shop,  mill,  or  farm — better  than  it  was  ever 
done  before,  dedicating  my  skill  to  my  coun- 
try's service. 

I  will  take  an  active  Interest  In  govern- 
ment— in  town,  school  district,  county,  State, 
and  Nation — and  make  It  my  business  to 
understand  public  affairs,  laws,  and  policies. 

I  will  help  build  my  town  as  a  whole- 
some, balanced  community,  because  If  all  the 
communities  are  sound.  America  will  be 
sound. 

I  will  support  the  church  as  an  Institution 
that  teaches  the  truth  that  makes  men  free 
and  preserves  moral  order. 

I  will  vote  in  every  election,  appreciating 
the  right  of  the  ballot  now  denied  in  many 
lands. 

I  will  serve  on  Juries  when  called,  realizing 
that  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  is  a  precious 
privilege  of  free  men 

I  will  support  billions  for  defense  but  hot 
one  cent  for  waste. 

I  will  work  for  unity  among  all  our  people 
and  oppose  efforts  to  create  hatred  based 
on  race,  creed,  or  color. 

I  will  encourage  our  boys  and  girls  to 
revere  and  respect  our  American  traditions 

I  will  keep  faith  with  myself,  my  country, 
and  my  God. 

Hubert  M.  Harrison. 


Overlooking  the  Soviets? 
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EDITORIAL  BY  DR.  JOSEPH  F.  THORNINQ 


Mr.  ENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Florida  Catholic: 

(From  the  Florida  Catholic] 

OVERLOOKING  THE   SOVIETS? 

In  the  storm  of  excitement  which  can 
easUy  carry  us  Into  war,  it  Is  opportune  to 
ask  why  there  has  been  no  dennition  of 
policy  toward  the  Union  of  Socialist  and 
Soviet  Republics. 

For  many  months,  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  Axis  Powers  has 
been  a  matter  of  public  record.  It  is  one  of 
open  hostility.  Indeed,  It  Is  safe  to  say 
that  If  Germany  and  Italy  felt  they  were  in  a 
position  to  multiply  the  number  of  their 
enemies,  they  would  seize  the  initiative  to 
launch  a  declaration  of  war.  America  Is 
committed  to  the  defeat  of  Nazi  and  Fascist 
totalitarianism.  The  material  resources  of 
the  Nation  are  enlisted  against  the  dictator- 
ships In  Berlin  and  Rome.    That  is  official. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  fair  to  In- 
quire where  we  stand  with  respect  to  Soviet 
Russia. 
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The  Kremlin  in  Moscow  shelters  a  despot 
who  lives  and  rule*  by  force  alone.  Violence 
has  been  the  sole  religion  and  creed  of  Josef 
Stalin.  Murder  has  been  his  ordinary  weapon. 
As  to  his  aggressions  testimony  can  be  taken 
from  the  pec  pie  of  Poland,  Finland.  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Estonia,  Rumania,  and  China. 

With  respect  to  the  last-named  country, 
too  many  Americans  forget  that  In  the  past  20 
years  the  armies  of  the  Soviet  war  lord  have 
effected  a  species  of  "peaceful  penetration"  of 
outer  Mongolia  and  Turkestan.  Communist 
battalions  are  ready  to  play  the  role  of 
traitor  In  a  number  of  other  Chinese  terri- 
tories. Nor  is  Stalin  averse  to  adventures 
against  British  India.  Iraq,  and  Iran.  With 
a  caution  which  at  times  verges  on  cowardice, 
this  modern  Genghis  Khan  is  carving  out 
for  himself  hew  empires  both  In  Asia  and 
Europe. 

The  Tiirks,  on  guard  at  the  Golden  Horn, 
realize  that  the  sword  of  aggression  has  a 
sharp  double«-edge. 

When  will  all  the  people  of  the  Americas 
awaken  to  thp  danger  presented  by  the  Com- 
munist international  Trojan  horse  in  the 
Western  Hen^isphere? 

In  this  connection  It  may  be  useful  to  re- 
call the  speech  delivered  by  Stalin's  mouth- 
piece. President  Mikhail  I.  Kalinin,  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Soviet  Union,  who, 
on  November  30,  1940,  declared  that  "  'Red' 
soldiers  and  sailors  are  not  only  the  members 
of  a  great  army  and  navy  but  also  fighters  of 
the  most  revolutionary  fighting  forces  ln_the 
world's  history." 

Why  not  take  the  Soviet  official  at  his 
word? 

The  "most  revolutionary  fighting  forces  in 
the  world's  historj'"  are  active  In  every  city, 
town,  and  hamlet  of  the  American  republics. 
These  soldiers  of  the  new  Marxist  order  are 
revolutionary  and  atheistic  to  the  core.  Their 
crusade  Is  directed  principally  against  the 
religious  and  spiritual  elements  In  man,  as 
the  late  Pius  XI  pointed  out  in  the  Dlvlnl 
Redemptoris.  His  Holiness,  Pius  XII.  has 
likewise  exposed  the  dialectical  materialism 
of  Moscow.  Other  religious  leaders.  Including 
all  the  members  of  the  American  hierarchy, 
have  warned  that  Marxism  is  more  than  a 
philosophy  of  death;  that  it  is  a  militant 
campaign  which  knows  no  armistice,  even 
during  the  Chrlstmastide. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  Comrade 
Kalinin's  declaration  was  his  repetition  of  a 
favorite  phrase  of  Nicholas  Lenin.  The  lat- 
ter, more  than  once,  compared  the  Soviet 
Union,  existing  in  the  midst  of  nations  which 
respected  religion,  the  home,  and  private 
property,  to  "a  citadel  In  the  state  of  siege." 
On  h^vember  30,  1940,  Mr.  Kalinin  etftployed 
similar  language.  His  exact  words  are  reveal- 
ing: 

"We  live  in  a  beleaguered  fortress.  Of 
course,  It  Is  a  tremendous  fortress  covering 
one-sixth  of  the  world's  surface.  But  the 
other  five-sixths  are  held  by  our  unprincipled, 
Irreconcilable  enemies." 

The  Nazi  dictator  has  from  time  to  time 
used  language  which  outlines  his  dreams  of 
world  domination.  America,  with  commend- 
able foresight,  has  taken  the  threat  seriously. 
Simultaneously,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Soviet  czar,  both  in  person  and  through  his 
henchmen,  has  addressed  comparable  admo- 
nitions to  the  people  of  the  civilized  world. 

Stalin's  actions,  though  from  motives  of 
present  prudence  are  limited  in  scope,  are 
entirely  in  line  with  his  announced  plan. 

The  Marxist  program  Is  likewise  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  world  empire. 

The  Communist  high  command  Is  intensi- 
fying Its  warfare  against  God,  against  the 
family,  against  social  reconstruction. 

On  which  side  of  the  barricades  Is  American 
democracy? 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Si)eaker,  I  have  been  favorably  impressed 
by  the  high  caliber  of  the  new  Members 
of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress.  Their 
enthusiasm  for  patriotic  service  in  these 
critical  days  is  a  challenge  to  every  did 
Member  to  be  worthy  of  the  following 
tribute  from  a  reporter  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor] 

CONGRESS    VERSUS    MADAME    TUSSAUD'S — AN 
INTIMATE  MESSAGE  FROM   WASHINGTON 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

The  new  Congress  is  in  town — the  seventy- 
seventh  session  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  convened  for  a  few  hours  last 
Friday;  this  week  It  takes  off  its  coat  and 
goes  to  work. 

Now.  Congress  Is  the  cartoonist's  delight 
and  the  final  guarantee  that  the  humorist 
can  meet  his  deadline;  for  when  all  else  fails 
It  is  always  possible,  and  fortunately  per- 
missible, to  take  a  crack  at  the  Congressman. 
All  in  all  Congress  Is  the  most  satirized  and 
ridiculed  part  of  the  democratic  way  of  life 
and  when  the  Congressman  Isn't  getting  It 
from  his  constituents,  he  Is  getting  It  from 
the  newspapers,  and  when  he  isn't  getting  it 
from  the  newspapers  he  Is  likely  to  get  It 
from  the  President. 

But  only  the  important  can  so  long  naerit 
so  many  burrs  and  barbs  and  only  the  worthy 
can  weather  them.  Congress  was  never  more 
Important  than  It  Is  today  and  there  Is  every 
evidence  that  Its  decisions  are  going  to  prove 
worthy  of  the  trust  with  which  the  Nation — 
and  history — at  this  moment  endow  It. 

Congress  Is  to  the  government  of  a  free 
people  what  the  engine  Is  to  the  automobile: 
It  makes  it  work.  And  it  Is  the  first  part  of 
the  mechanism  of  democracy  which  the  dic- 
tator dismantles.  That's  how  important  Con- 
gress is.  The  German  Reichstag  and  the 
Italian  Parliament  continue  to  meet,  on  sum- 
mons— why  is  It  that  the  dictators  like  to 
keep  up  the  facade  of  deinocracy? — but  they 
possess  as  much  Initiative  and  power  as 
Madame  Tussaud's  waxworks. 

Congress,  conscious  of  the  great  faith  which 
the  American  people  have  In  democracy,  is 
now  called  upon  to  attest  that  faith  by  great 
works  in  behalf  of  democracy. 

There  will  be  only  one  issue  before  this 
Congress:  America's  role  In  the  war.  That 
Is  the  supreme  and  superseding  Issue.  Every 
question  which  Congress  will  be  called  upon 
to  answer,  every  decision  which  Congress 
will  be  called  upon  to  make,  will  stem  di- 
rectly from  the  war  which.  In  the  President's 
considered  words,  place  American  civiliza- 
tion In  as  great  a  peril  as  any  time  since 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock.  The  imme- 
diate agenda  before  Congress -tells  the  story: 

1.  New  and  perhaps  larger  appropriations 
than  already  voted  for  Army,  Navy,  and  air 


force;  appropriations  to  guarantee  •  total 
defense  against  the  total  emergency.  Tbeae 
wUl  run  to  $1(U)00.000.000  plus  $7,000,000,000 
of  nondefense  expenditures. 

2.  Legislation  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
President  Roosevelt's  plan  to  take  over  all 
new  war  orders  from  Britain  and  to  loan  or 
lease  the  ships,  planes,  and  munitions  on  a 
gentlemen's  agreement  to  return  or  replenish 
^em.  or  to  repay  them  with  other  essential 
commodities.  This  will  pose  the  issue  of  all-: 
put  aid  to  Britain. 

i  3.  Increased  taxes  to  go  as  far  as  possible 
on  a  pay-now  basis  In  financing  the  vast 
krms  program. 

4.  Economy — and  where  has  that  word 
been  so  long?  A  genuine  effort  will  be  made 
to  reduce  nondefense  appropriations  and  to 
balance  the  nonemergency  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Budget. 

5.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  significant 
recommendations  direct  to  Congress  to  en- 
able the  Government  to  minimize  and  con- 
trol the  infiatlonary  effects  of  the  anticipated 
defense  boom. 

6.  Possible  working-hour  and  antlstrike  leg- 
islation to  speed  defense  production. 

7.  Expansion  of  the  Nation's  private  and 
public  power  facilities  as  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional-defense program,  this  to  include  legis- 
lative authority  to  development  of  power  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  the  province  of  these 
weekly  articles  to  assert  opinions  on  any  and 
every  subject  or  to  prejudge  all  the  questions 
which  Congress  must  soon  decide.  But  there 
Is  a  criterion  we  can  offer  which  we  believe 
represents  the  majority  conviction  of  the 
Nation  and  by  which  we  can  test  the  value 
and  validity,  the  rightness  and  timeliness  of 
public  policy  at  this  hour. 

The  criterion  is  frankly  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  no  other  issue  than  the  total 
defense  of  the  United  States  has  primacy  or 
priority  In  America  today.  Therefore,  the 
criterion  Is:  Does  the  proposed  law  or  the 
proposed  action — whether  it  concerns  spend- 
ing, saving,  taxing,  whether  it  affects  labor, 
capital,  or  consunier — significantly  and  sln- 
gle-mlndedly  contribute  to  the  one  end  of  to- 
tal defense  against  the  total  peril?  That  to- 
tal defense  includes  continuous  aid  to  Britain 
at  admitted  risks. 

Whatever  national  action  contributes  sig- 
nally to  that  end  deserves  quick  and  open- 
minded  consideration.  Whatever  does  not 
contribute  signally  to  that  end  is  Irrelevent 
and  untimely.  If  we  believe  the  outcome  of  this 
war  has  any  meaning  to  OMi  liberties,  our 
lives,  and  our  Nation. 

This,  then,  is  the  criterion  and  it  Is  offered 
as  a  touchstone  to  test  public  questions. 

Actually,  Congress  gets  down  to  work  this 
week  showing  every  Indication  that  It  in- 
tends to  follow  the  leadership  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  all  matters  vitally  related  to  the  war. 
This  Is  not,  however,  ti  rubber-stamp  Congress 
and  were  It  not  for  the  emergency  It  would  be 
anti-New  Deal  In  its  main  direction,  but  on 
the  other  hand  were  it  not  for  the  emergency 
there  would  perhaps  be  no  New  Deal  for  Con- 
gress to  be  antl. 

All  In  all.  President  Roosevelt  is  establish- 
ing closer  consultative  relations  with  his 
legislative  leaders  than  at  any  time  during 
his  other  two  terms.  He  has  not  thus  far 
departed  from  his  avowed  role  of  a  war-crisis. 
Nation-unity  President  and  he  gives  no  sign 
of  intending  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Congress. 
In  assenting  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
anti-inflation  program,  the  President  Is  for 
the  first  time  voluntarily  divesting  himself  of 
some  power  voted  to  him  by  Congress  during 
the  depression. 

Congress  will  be  watchful  but  cooperative. 
Looks  as  though  the  President  and  Congress 
might  get  on. 
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Labor   Should   Be   Represented   on  All 
Natioaal-Defense  Boards 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  Janiiary  10. 19il 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  TACOMA  (WASH.) 
LABOR    ADVOCATE 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  add  herein  an 
editorial  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Ta- 
coma  Labor  Advocate,  the  of&cial  spokes- 
man of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  unions  of  the 
city  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  vicinity. 

This  editorial  is  especially  apt  at  this 
time  in  view  of  current  attempts  to 
cripple  or  eviscerate  labor's  legislative 
IM-ogram,  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
labor  has  been  too  often  ignored  in 
respect  to  representation  on  defense 
commissions,  draft  boards,  and  similar 
groups  set  up  in  this  emergency.  I  have, 
personally,  repeatedly  urged  that  duly 
accredited,  long -experienced  representa- 
tives of  organized  labor  be  named  on 
various  committees,  boards,  and  agencies 
dealing  with  our  national-defense  emer- 
gency, and  particularly  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  draft  laws.  It  is  from 
organized  labor  that  we  must  secure  the 
skilled  workmanship  as  a  result  of  which 
our  tanks,  planes,  ships,  and  munitions 
are  constructed.  It  is  proper  that  we 
should  encourage  labor  to  feel  that  its 
judgment  Is  considered  and  its  good  will 
encouraged  in  this  crisis. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

WHT   IGNOSZ    LABOR? 

Organized  labor  consists  of  one  of  the  most 
powerfxil  groups  in  the  United  States  not 
merely  because  of  numbers  but  becaiise  of 
unity  of  sentiment.  And  It  is  certainly  not 
without  feelings  of  chagrin  that  In  this  pro- 
gram of  defense,  as  President  Green  points 
out.  labor  is  more  or  less  Ignored. 

This  is  neltlier  wise  nor  democratic  for  It 
Is  Impossible  to  believe  that  this  slight  handed 
to  labor  was  not  deliberate,  If  not  deliberately 
provocative.  And  in  the  defense  of  democracy 
such  attempts  to  ignore  labor  must  have  in 
themselves  a  very  adverse  result. 

Almost  any  old  thing  can  get  appointed  on 
a  draft  board,  but  labor  must  be  set  aside  as 
either  not  having  ideas  worth  considering  nor 
a  sense  of  fairness  in  Its  ruling.  And  that, 
lf»  you  please,  while  the  larger  nimiber  of 
those  drafted  will  be  taken  from  the  workers' 
ranks  to  be  handled  without  any  sympathy 
from  anyone  for  their  position. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  about  the 
Presidential  nominations  for  the  defense 
committees.  It  is  true  that  Roosevelt,  doubt- 
less for  political  reasons,  finds  himself  with 
a  close  affinity  for  Sidney  Hillman,  but  Hlll- 
nmn  has  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  ex- 
perience of  the  productive  processes  in  any- 
thing but  the  needle  trades  industries. 

We  have  to  admit  that  this  systematic 
ignoring  of  labor  doesn't  appeal  to  us  at  all. 
In  fact,  it  makes  us  suspicious  and  uneasy. 
For  it  seems  to  say  that  when  the  defense 
prcgram  gets  properly  started  labor  regula- 
tions of  a  protective  nature,  labor  laws,  and 


such  will  be  Jettisoned  to  enable  the  profiteers 
to  make  more  profit  by  a  greater  effort  at 
speed  and  at  labor's  expense. 

This  was  the  system  wherewith  Great  Brit- 
ain began  the  war  with  Germany.  It  is  an  in- 
disputable fact  that  the  Tory  government 
lately  addicted  to  the  doctrines  of  appease- 
ment had  openly  ignored  labor  interests. 
They  had  rods  in  steep  for  labor  until  the 
Norwegian  crisis  opened  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
tion to  the  productive  shortcomings  of  busi- 
nessmen and  politicians  In  war  industries, 
and  the  unfortunate  consequences  which  had 
followed  the  systematic  attempt  to  sidetrack 
and  to  ignore  labor  from  any  control. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  despite  big- 
business  claims  to  efficient  production,  it  is 
helpless  without  labor,  either  as  a  force  or- 
ganizing for  production  or  as  a  vital  element 
in  management.  But  big  business,  and  espe- 
cially the  leaders  In  big  business,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  have  so 
long  accustomed  themselves  to  claiming  an 
efficient  origin  and  control  of  production  and 
production  methods  they  have  come  to  believe 
themselves  their  own  involuntary  claims  to 
that  effect. 

It  is  in  labor's  ranks  that  real  efficiency  can 
be  found.  It  has  been  shown  by  railway 
shop  labor,  and  by  efficient  governance  of  the 
systematic  control  on  the  assembly  line,  labor 
perfects  production,  speeds  it  up,  and  makes 
it  tr\ily  efficient. 

The  man  who  has  worked  in  Industry  for 
any  length  of  time  and  has  not  that  borne  in 
upon  him  must.  Indeed,  be  blind  to  all  the 
facts  of  experience,  and  it  is  amazing,  unwise, 
and  ill-considered  as  a  Government  policy  to 
ignore  labor.  We  have  too  many  recent  ex- 
amples of  the  incapacity  of  both  business  and 
finance  in  productive  spheres  to  beHeve  that 
they  can  or  will  do  anything  in  a  really  t-ffec- 
tlve  way  to  achieve  efficiency  in  industry  for 
defense  or  otherwise. 


Four  Assum^tioni  About  the  War 
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AR-nCLE  BY   STUART   CHASE 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  some  time  a  little  publica- 
tion under  the  name  of  Uncensored  has 
been  coming  to  my  desk.  It  usually  has 
within  it  much  food  for  thought.  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  issue  of  De- 
cember 28,  1940. 

The  discussion  of  our  place  In  the 
world  scheme  is  so  good  that  I  have  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record.    The  article  follows: 

[From  Uncensored    New  York,  of  December 
28,  19401 

FotTB  AssTTMPnoNs  Abottt  the  War 

(By  Stuart  Chase) 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  in  pos- 
session of  a  workable  pattern  for  community 
survival  and  well-being.  The  people  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  are  not.  I  believe 
that  any  attempt  by  the  United  States  for- 
cibly to  impose  a  pattern  on  the  Old  World 
will  not  only  fail,  but  almost  certainly  shatter 
the  American  pattern.    This  will  leave  the 


world  without  stability  and  without  hope, 
anywhere. 

This  is  a  very  broad  statement  at  a  high 
level  of  abstraction.  Let  us  bring  it  closer 
to  earth.  It  is  composed  of  four  assump- 
tions: 

1.  That  the  United  States  enjoys  a  rela- 
tively stable  culture. 

2.  That  communities  In  the  Old  World  do 
not. 

3.  That  the  United  States  cannot  remodel 
and  stabilize  the  Old  World  by  aimed  force. 

4.  That  a  serious  attempt  to  do  so  wiU 
destroy  the  American  pattern. 

UNITED  STATES  CTJLTXJRK 

Our  relative  stability  Is  compounded  of 
many  factors — our  continental  size,  our  nat- 
ural resources,  ovir  geographical  isolation,  our 
dominating  position  in  the  hemisphere,  our 
democratic  habits  practiced  by  generations 
of  pioneer  ancestors.  As  a  result  of  these 
factors  we  have  few  wars  in  the  hemisphere, 
fewer  armed  revolts,  no  fortified  frontiers,  and 
good  neighbors  north  and  south.  Our  stand- 
ards of  living  are  higher  than  anywhere  else 
In  the  world  today.  This  does  not  mean  that 
living  standards  are  adequate  for  all  classes 
of  people;  only  that  they  are  unchallenged 
elsewhere  and  are.  In  most  areas,  well  above 
the  line  of  starvation,  despair,  and  revolt. 

In  the  United  States,  citizens  elect  their 
leaders  and  have  wide  latitudes  In  the  exer- 
cise of  free  speech,  free  press:  free  assembly, 
free  worship,  and  freedom  from  being  pushed' 
around  by  autocrats,  priests,  land  owners, 
gentlemen  in  colored  shirts,  and  the  secret 
police.  They  are  not  immune  from  being 
pu-'^hed  around — witness  the  Negroes  and  the 
Okies— but  relative  to  Old  World  citizens, 
they  are  free  men.  Even  in  Britain,  Sweden, 
and  Switzerland  today  one  has  to  do  what 
the  authorities  rell  one  to  do.  or  else. 

A  major  test  of  stability  was  the  great  de- 
pression of  1929,  which  presently  caused  Eu- 
rope to  fall  apart,  but  only  rocked  without  ^ 
shattering  the  Americas.  We  have  found  a  / 
sound  culture  bed.  Prom  this  base,  rough  / 
as  it  is,  great  developments  are  clearly  visi- 
ble— the  abolition  of  poverty,  unprecedented 
Improvements  in  health  and  energy,  a  tower- 
ing renaissance  in  the  arts;  an  architecture 
and  an  engineering  to  challenge  the  gods. 
To*ard  these  ends  we  are  groping,  with  firm 
ground  under  our  feet.  We  are  the  New 
World.  We  are  the  hope  of  mankind.  Our 
culture  Is  not  burdened  with  the  terrible 
dead  weights  which  the  Old  World  must 
carry. 

^OLD  WORLD  CtTLTTJEE 

Countries  in  the  Old  World  do  not  have 
this  stability.  Just  because  they  are  old  they 
are  vulnerable  to  the  Impact  of  high  tech- 
nology. Their  instability  hardly  needs  docu- 
mentation Look  at  any  edition  of  any  news- 
paper. *  .*  •  Britain  fighting  heroically 
for  her  life,  as  customs  centuries  old  are 
melted  down  beneath  the  bombs.  The  Brit- 
ish Empire  swaying  on  the  brink.  The  oblit- 
eration of  France  in  a  shadow  so  black  we 
almost  forget  it  is  there  at  all.  The  frozen 
communities  of  Belgium,  Holland,  Scandi- 
navia, Switzerland.  The  murderous  tension 
in  the  Balkans,  with  boundary  lines  snapping 
in  all  directions.  The  gutted  shell  of  Spain. 
The  Mediterranean  a.s  the  new  "dead  sea." 
The  gory  deadlock  in  China.  Terror  in  Iran, 
Africa,  and  the  East  Indies.  A  precarious 
stability  depending  on  one  man's  will  in 
Germany,  Russia,  Italy. 

Even  in  the  best  of  times.  Old  World  com- 
munities carry  a  load  of  unstable  elements, 
largely  lacking  in  the  Americas.  Consider  the 
fractures  implicit  on  a  continent  with  25  or 
more  languages,  tariff  walls  and  currencies; 
with  inadequate  natural  resources,  with  class 
divisions,  violent  Ideologies,  violent  politics, 
bloody  historical  feuds.  These  cleavages  were 
bad  enough  in  the  handicraft  age.  In  the 
power  age  they  make  the  culture  unwork- 
able.   How  many  years,  decades,  will  It  take 
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to  steam-roller  these  differences  into  a  stable 
pattern  which  can  guarantee  both  goods  and 
freedoms?  Power  age  communities  need  to 
be  continental  in  scope  to  fit  an  expanding 
technology.  Hitler  now  announces  a  new 
order  in  Europe.  God  knows  Europe  needs 
It,  but  one  wonders  if  Hitler  can  do  more 
than  set  up  a  kind  of  vineyard  on  Vesuvius. 
It  looks  as  If  the  choice  In  Europe  was  to 
give  up  either  nationalism  or  technology. 
Crusades  to  restore  the  rights  of  small  na- 
tions will  crash  into  the  technological  Im- 
perative, and  vice  versa.  Can  anyone  resolve 
this  crazy  quilt  but  the  people  of  Europe 
themselves?  The  British  have  not  even  sug- 
gested what  they  propose  to  do  about  It  if 
they  win. 

INTERVENTION? 

The  United  States  cannot  solve  the  political 
and  economic  problems  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Indies  by  armed  assault  on 
their  totalitarian  leaders.  Consider  what  is 
involved.  First,  a  military  adventure — and 
we  cannot  possibly  equip  ourselves  for  mili- 
tary adventures  overseas  before  1944  at  the 
earliest — in  which  America  takes  on  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Japan  with  their  smaller 
allies,  and  before  the  show  is  over  perhaps 
Russia,  Spain,  and  France  as  v/ell.  Britain 
might  be  more  of  a  liability  than  an  asset  in 
this  adventure  because  of  the  extreme  vul- 
nerability of  the  British  Isles.  Pledged  to  de- 
fend this  outpost,  now  flanked  by  enemy 
bases  and  ringed  on  the  west  by  fieets  of  sub- 
marines, we  should  be  severely  handicapped 
In  our  efforts  to  make  a  frontal  assault  on  the 
European,  African,  or  Asiatic  mainland.  If 
we  confined  our  military  effort  solely  to  the 
defense  of  Britain,  we  might  save  the  British 
Isles,  and  we  might  not.  It  would.  I  suspect, 
be  a  full-time  Job,  and  leave  us  little  energy 
for  the  reduction  of  Berlin,  Rome,  Tokyo, 
Madrid,  and  Moscow. 

On  the  fantastic  assumption  that  all  these 
capitals  were  in  our  hands,  what  then?  Our 
work  would  have  Just  begun.  Then  we  should 
have  to  find  a  social  framework  to  fit  some 
1,500,000,000  people,  burdened  with  the  cleav- 
ages Just  mentioned,  and  say  to  them :  "Take 
this  and  like  it."  We  can  be  quite  sure  that 
many  of  them,  perhaps  most  of  them,  won't 
like  it.  So  then  we  niight  try  to  make  them 
like  It.  One  way  would  be  to  keep  a  few  mil- 
lion American  boys,  armed  to  the  teeth.  In 
constant  attendance  to  see  that  they  like  It. 
Another  would  be  concentration  camps. 
Another  would  be  puppet  governments  with 
strings  pulled  from  Washington. 

How  long  would  this  educational  program 
take?  How  long  should  we  be  in  establishing 
our  new  order  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
Indies?  And  what  if  the  blueprint  turned  out 
to  be  no  good?  Would  the  pattern  we  impose 
fit  the  revolutionary  changes  that  are  already 
far  gone  In  those  parts?  Whom,  by  the  way, 
would  you  nominate  to  prepare  the  blue- 
prints— Mr  Walter  Llppmann,  Mr.  Jesse 
Jones,  Mr.  Hoover?  When  people  say  we 
ought  to  go  and  help  Britain  knock  out  Hitler 
and  restore  democracy,  the  free  market,  and 
the  little  nations,  they  apparently  have  no 
conception  of  what  such  a  crusade  entails. 
Their  Imaginations  go  riotously  to  the  shoot- 
ing of  Hitler,  and  there  they  stop.  I  grant  it 
is  a  satisfying  picture,  but  unfortunately  the 
removal  of  Hitler  would  be  only  a  preliminary 
incident  in  the  total  task  before  us. 

Americans  are  fire,  upstanding,  enterpris- 
ing folks.  They  could  probably  organize  and 
defend  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere  by 
giving  their  entire  attention  to  the  Job.  Or 
they  might  possibly  win  a  stalemate  peace 
for  Britain,  which  would  preserve  her  shat- 
tered Island  and  her  honor.  But  I  do  not 
see  h6w  they  can  do  what  I  have  Indicated 
above.  Giving  Britain  her  island  and  her 
honor,  furthermoie.  settles  nothing,  with 
Europe  and  Asia  still  In  totalitarian  hands. 

DOMESTIC  DANGER 

If  Americans  attempt  this  program. 
Whether  they  Itnocii  out  the  dictators  or  not, 


they  will  most  assuredly  wreck  their  own 
New  World  pattern  As  I  said,  we  are  an 
enterprising  people.  When  we  start  a  thing 
we  like  to  finish  it  We  have  never  lost  a 
war  yet.  With  war  once  declared,  or  acts  of 
war  committed,  there  would  be  no  end  ex- 
cept victory  or  defeat — unless  it  were  the 
utter  exhaustion  of  both  sides. 

The  consequences  to  our  ciilt\ire  of  an  aU- 
out  war  abroad  are  simply  told — M-Day,  the 
liquidation  of  political  democracy,  of  Con- 
gress, the  Supreme  Court,  private  enterprise, 
the  banks,  free  press,  and  free  speech;  the 
persecution  of  German-Americans  and  Ital- 
ian-Americans, witch  hunts,  forced  labor, 
fixed  prices,  rationing,  astronomical  debts, 
and  the  rest.  We  would  become  as  a  people 
tough,  cruel,  and  vindictive.  Scientific  re- 
search wbuld  go  to  pot.  With  the  whole 
world  on  our  hands,  draining  our  lifeblood 
overseas,  we  would  have  no  time  and  no 
desire  to  plan  for  the  jjjmerlca  of  the  future. 
Our  pattern  would  be  smashed  beyond 
repair. 

TTNITED  STATES  POLICT 

If  these  assumptions  are  valid,  what  should 
be  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States? 

1.  Arm  to  the  point  where  no  Old  World 
power  or  combination  of  powers  will  dare 
attack  us. 

2.  Link  the  Western  Hemisphere  Into  a 
self-sufficient  economic  unit,  pending  the 
time  when  the  peoples  of  the  Old  World 
have  achieved  a  stability  which  warrants  co- 
operation with  them. 

3.  As  a  salute  to  a  brave  nation  fighting 
against  great  odds,  give  Britain  all  the  ma- 
terial aid  we  can  spare  from  our  defense 
requirements.  The  amount  should  be  de- 
termined by  technicians  rather  than  poli- 
ticians. Britain  is  not  fighting  our  war. 
France  was  not  fighting  our  war — neither 
were  Holland.  Belgium,  Poland,  Finland,  or 
Norway.  European  nations  are  fighting  be- 
cause their  continental  pattern  makes  no 
sense.  They  will  go  on  fighting  in  this  war 
and  in  other  wars  vmtil  they  learn  how  to 
live  peaceably  together.  We  have  learned 
this  lesson  on  our  continent.  Our  war,  if  it 
comes,  must  be  to  defend  what  we  have 
learned. 


Cause  for  Regret 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  PHEIFFER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  January  10.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD 
TRIBUNE  OF  JANUARY   10,   1941 


Mr.  WILLIAM  T.  PHEIFFER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial,  which  appeared  in  to- 
day's issue  of  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune,  which,  in  my  judgment,  clearly 
and  cogently  expresses  the  sentiments  of 
a  vast  number  of  patriotic  American  citi- 
zens concerning  the  observations  made 
bv  Mrs.  Roosevelt  on  the  reception  ac- 
corded Mr.  Roosevelt's  message  of  last 
Monday  to  the  Congress,  which  observa- 
tions have,  unfortunately,  caused  much 
acrimonious  debate  in  the  House  during 
these  critical  days: 


MRS.  SOOSXVSLT'S  BflSTAKK 


The  regret,  privately  expressed,  by  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  saw  fit 
to  comment  publicly  on  what  she  considered 
a  lack  of  applause  from  Repuljlicans  to  her 
husband's  message  wUl  be  shared,  we  believe, 
by  the  country  at  large.  In  the  first  place — 
though  as  a  visitor  in  the  House  Gallery  she 
must  have  attended  many  Joint  sessions  of 
Congress  addressed  by  the  President — she 
appears  to  have  labored  under  a  misconcep- 
tion worthy  of  a  complete  stranger  to  such 
gatherings.  From  where  she  sat,  she  has  ex- 
plained, she  could  not  speak  with  certainty 
as  to  individuals,  but  it  was  her  "strong  im- 
pression" that,  while  the  response  from  the 
Democratic  side  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  words 
was  v(!ry  general,  the  Republicans  applaud- 
ing were  few.  She  did  not  know.  It  seems, 
that  In  Joint  session  to  hear  the  President 
there  Is  neither  a  Republican  nor  a  Demo- 
ratlc  side  of  the  Chamber,  that  In  the 
scramble  for  seats  party  members  Intermingle 
on  both  Sides  of  the  aisle.  Says  Representa- 
tive Martin,  minority  leader,  who  was  on  the 
fioor:  "Maybe  Mrs.  Roosevelt  could  tell  them 
apart;  I  couldn't." 

It  seems  obvious  she  couldn't,  and  that 
from  an  erroneous  premise  she  Jumped  to  a 
conclusion  for  which,  no  doubt  subccn- 
sclously,  she  had  prepared  her  mind.  But 
more  deplorable  is  herMmpllcd  assumption 
that  Memt}ers  of  Congress  whom  she  couldn't 
distinguish  and  whom-  by  guesswork  she 
grouped  as  Republicans,  because  they  did  not 
applaud  Mr.  Roosevelt's  eloquence,  were 
thereby  proclaiming  their  partisanship  above 
their  patriotism.  As  Representative  EorrH 
NouBSE  Rogers,  of  Massachusetts,  has  re- 
marked, this  "presents  a  new  concept  in 
American  constitutional  theory.  •  •  • 
The  only  legislative  bodies  which  must  ap- 
plaud the  utterances  of  the  head  man  are 
found  today  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan." 

We  would  not  take  the  First  Lady's  slip  too 
seriously.  But  a  word  of  caution  to  her  does 
seem  in  order.  A  faulty  impression  on  her 
part  has  more  serious  consequences  than  In 
the  case  of  lesser  folk,  and  when  embellished 
In  her  syndicated  column  with  Inferences 
even  more  faulty  it  can  work  grave  damage. 
Thus,  m  attempting  to  pillory  a  group  of  men 
as  patriotic  as  she  Is,  she  has  done  the  ad- 
ministration an  evil  turn.  And  not  only 
that,  she  has  advertised  a  nonexistent  rift  In 
national  unity,  of  which  the  country's  ene- 
mies will  seek  to  make  full  use.  It  was  a  poor 
My  Day's  work. 


An  Analysis  of  H.  R.  1585,  a  Bill  to 
Amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVE8 


Friday,  January  10. 1941 


Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 8  I  introduced  in  this  House  a  bill. 
H.  R.  1585,  to  amend  section  511  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended. 
I  now  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  brief 
statement  as  to  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 

The  declared  policy  of  the  Congress,  as 
outlined  inltitle  I  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1^36,  as  amended,  is  to  foster 
the  development  and  encourage  the 
maintenance    of    a    merchant    mariiie 
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sufBcient  at  all  times  to  maintain  the  flow 
of  the  domestic  and  foreign  water-borne 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  capable 
of  serving  as  a  naval  and  military  auxil- 
iary in  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency, owned  and  operated  under  the 
United  States  flag  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  composed  of  the  best 
equipped,  safest,  and  most  suitable  types 
of  vessels. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  policy,  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  the  payment  of 
subsidies  for  the  construction  of  vessels 
and  their  operation  in  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  and  for  tax 
exemption  of  certain  earnings  of  subsi- 
dized operators. 

Section  607  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  as  amended,  provides  that  every 
ship  operator  receiving  an  operating- 
diJBTerential  subsidy  shall  establish  a  capi- 
tal reserve  fund  and  a  special  reserve 
fund.  ' 

The  general  purpose  of  this  require- 
ment is  to  insure  the  prompt  payment  of 
the  operator's  obligations  to  the  United 
States  and  the  construction  of  new  vessels 
as  replacements  for  old  vessels.  In  the 
capital  reserve  fund  the  operator  is  re- 
quired to  deposit,  out  of  the  gross  earn- 
ings of  the  company,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  annual  depreciation  charges  on  the 
subsidized  vessels,  the  proceeds  of  all  in- 
surance received  by  the  operator  on  ac- 
count of  the  total  loss  of  any  subsidized 
vessel,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any 
such  vessels.  The  Commission  may  also 
require  such  additional  deposits  as  are 
necessary  further  to  build  up  a  fund  for 
the  replacement  of  old  subsidized  vessels. 
In  accordance  with  agreements  entered 
into  with  the  Commission. 

In  the  special  reserve  fund  are  to  be 
deposited  profits  earned  by  the  business 
of  the  subsidized  vessels  in  excess  of  10 
percent  per  annum,  without  regard  for 
capital  gains  or  capital  losses.  Money 
may  be  withdrawn  from  this  fund  only 
for  the  purposes  enumerated  in  the  stat- 
ute. Generally  these  relate  to  the  reim- 
bursement for  any  losses  on  the  operation 
of  the  vessels,  current  operating  losses, 
payments  of  recapture  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  excess  profits,  and  so  forth. 

Paragraph  (h)  of  section  607  provides 
that  the  earnings  of  such  subsidized  oper- 
ators which  are  deposited  in  these  reserve 
funds — except  earnings  withdrawn  from 
the  special  reserve  fund  and  paid  into  the 
contractor's  general  funds  for  general  op- 
erating purposes,  or  distributed  as  divi- 
dends or  bonuses — shall  be  exempt  from 
all  Federal  taxes.  Earnings  withdrawn 
from  the  special  reserve  fund  are  taxable 
as  if  earned  during  the  year  of  with- 
drawal from  such  fund. 

Operators  of  vessels  who  do  not  receive 
an  operating-differential  subsidy  are  not 
entitled,  under  existing  law,  to  any  tax 
exemption  on  earnings  from  the  opera- 
tion of  vessels  which  they  expend  for  the 
construction  or  acquisition  of  new  vessels. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten — and  it  can 
hardly  be  overemphasized— that  well  over 
half  of  all  American  vessels  operating  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
receive  no  subsidies  whatever,  and  that 
none  of  the  800  American-flag  vessels 
in  coastwise  and  ^Intercoastal  services  is 
subsidized.  All  of  these  vessels  must  be 
replaced  and  supplemented  IX  the  Amer- 


ican merchant  marine  is  to  fulfill  its  vital 
function  in  the  national  defense. 

Several  large  steamship  companies  re- 
ceiving no  subsidies  of  any  kind  from  the 
Government  own  and  operate  large  fleets 
of  American-flag  vessels  which  must  be 
soon  replaced  with  new  ships.  At  least 
one  such  company  has  already  obligated 
Itself  to  l)€gin  immediately  construction 
of  four  new  vessels,  which  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $8,000,000.  as  the  beginning 
of  its  replacement  program  for  its  fleet  of 
old  vessels.  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Maritime  Commission, 
the  company  has  established  from  its 
earnings  on  the  operation  of  vessels  a 
construction  reserve  fund  in  which  it  has 
already  deposited  $1,500,000  to  make  pay- 
ments on  account  of  the  new  vessels. 

This  particular  company  is  ready,  able, 
and  willing  to  adopt  a  further  fixed  pro- 
gram for  the  prompt  construction  of  ad- 
ditional vessels,  if  given  the  same  tax 
exemption  on  funds  so  employed  as  is 
now  accorded  operators  who  receive  Gov- 
ernment subsidies. 

The  subsidized  operators  have  the  ad- 
vantage— in  addition  to  the  construction- 
differential  subsidy  and  the  operating- 
differential  subsidy — of  tax  exemption  on 
earnings  from  the  operation  of  vessels  set 
aside  for  the  building  of  new  vessels,  and 
on  which  the  United  States  Government 
pays  from  40  percent  to  45  percent  of  the 
construction  costs. 

Under  existing  law,  an  operator  who 
does  not  receive  an  operating-differential 
subsidy  is  automatically  penalized  by  be- 
ing required  to  pay  taxes  on  its  earnings 
from  the  operation  of  vessels  which  it 
would  not  be  required  to  pay  if  it  were 
receiving  such  subsidies.  In  other  words, 
If  the  operator  receives  an  operating- 
differential  subsidy,  it  is  relieved  of  the 
payment  of  Federal  taxes  on  its  earnings 
to  the  extent  above  stated.  If  it  does  not 
receive  such  subsidy,  its  earnings  ex- 
pended for  new-ship  construction  are 
subject  to  all  Federal  taxes. 

The  proposed  bill  would  give  nonsub- 
sidized  operators  the  same  exemption 
from  all  Federal  taxes  as  the  subsidized 
operators  receive  on  earnings  from  the 
operation,  and  sale  or  loss,  of  vessels  ex- 
pended in  the  construction  or  acquisition 
of  new  vessels. 

Strong  arguments  have  been  made 
both  for  and  against  ship  subsidies. 
There  are  unquestionably  sound,  com- 
pelling reasons  for  governmental  sub- 
sidies of  American  vessels  in  certain 
trades  in  competition  with  foreign  ships, 
and  possibly  for  limited  governmental 
control  of  American  vessels  so  subsidized. 

Seme  objections  have  recently  been 
urged  to  the  grant  of  tax  exemption  on 
funds  for  new  ship  construction  for  non- 
subsidized  lines  on  the  ground  that  such 
operators  are  not  subject  to  the  various 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Government 
on  the  operation  of  subsidized  ships. 
But  these  objections  seem  clearly  falla- 
cious. 

By  way  of  example,  the  asserted  re- 
striction of  profits  to  10  percent  of  In- 
vested capital  may  be  cited.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  after  the  Goverimient 
has  recaptured  its  subsidy  out  of  half 
of  the  profits  of  s?ibsidized  vessels  in  ex- 
cess of  10  percent,  the  balance  is  retained 
by  the  subsidized  carrier;  so  that,  after 


repayment  of  his  subsidy,  the  subsidized 
operator  has  no  more  restriction  on 
profits  than  has  the  nonsubsidized 
carrier. 

Foreign  connections  or  agencies  do  not 
Interfere  ordinarily  in  American-flag 
operations,  and  the  Government  really 
has  no  interest  in  a  foreign  agency  con- 
nection of  an  American  operator  as  long 
as  he  receives  no  subsidy  which  the 
Government  might  wish  to  protect. 

Several  of  the  subsidized  lines  have 
always  participated  in  domestic  trade 
under  the  original  "grandfather  clause"; 
and  the  present  situation  in  the  coast- 
wise commerce  of  the  country  would 
seem  clearly  to  warrant  encouragement 
of  participation  therein  by  all  available 
American  shipping.  No  instances  of  any 
substantial  foreign  purchases  by  Ameri- 
can ocean  carriers  have  been  cited;  and 
so  far  as  is  known,  the  subsidized  lines 
purchase  no  greater  percentage  of  their 
supplies  in  the  United  States  than  do 
the  nonsubsidized  carriers. 

The  only  reason  for  restricting  services 
of  companies  aCBliated  or  associated  with 
subsidized  carriers  is  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  subsidies;  but  when  the  carrier 
involved  is  not  subsidized  in  the  first 
instance,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  re- 
striction. 

The  same  applies  to  the  restriction  as 
to  maintenance  of  services  on  specified 
trade  routes.  The  purpose  of  the  restric- 
tion is  to  protect  the  subsidy  whose  pay- 
ment is  justified,  if  at  all,  by  the  restric- 
tion. But,  conversely,  there  can  be  no 
justification  for  the  restriction  to  specific 
services  when  there  has  been  no  subsidy 
giving  rise  thereto. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  reasons,  pro 
or  con,  it  would  seem  to  be  fundamental 
that  American  ship  operators  who  are 
willing,  and  even  anxious,  to  continue 
and  to  expand  their  operations,  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  without  Government 
subsidies,  should  be  given  every  possible 
encouragement.  Certainly  they  should 
not  be  penalized  by  being  denied  the 
same  tax  exemption  on  funds  employed 
for  new  ship  construction  and  acquisi- 
tion as  is  accorded  to  subsidized  lines. 

House  bill  H.  R..  1585,  which  I  have 
introduced,  provides  that  if  any  of  the 
funds  deposited  by  a  nonsubsidized  car- 
rier in  a  construction  reserve  fund  are 
withdrawn  for  any  purpose  other  than 
for  the  payment  of  the  construction  or 
acquisition  costs  of  new  vessels,  the  earn- 
ings so  withdrawn  are  retroactively  tax- 
able as  of  the  year  in  which  they  were 
realized.  This  effectively  provides  against 
any  opportunity  for  tax  manipulation. 

The  tax  exemption  proposed  by  this 
bill  carries  with  it  a  direct  obligation  on 
the  part  Of  the  carrier.  He  must  expend 
or  obligate  the  funds  which  are  made 
exempt  for  construction  or  obligation  of 
new  vessels  within  2  years — unless  the 
period  is  extended  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission for  not  more  than  2  additional 
years.  If  he  fails  to  proceed  within  the 
time  thus  limited,  the  tax  exemption  is 
automaUcally  forfeited  and  the  funds  are 
taxed  retroactively  as  of  the  year  in  which 
earned. 

If  the  Maritime  Commission's  program 
of  50  ships  per  year  for  10  years  is  to  be 
carried  out,  many  of  those  vessels  must 
be  built  and  operated  by  companies  which 
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are  not  receiving  any  subsidy.  The  tax 
exemption  sought  hereunder,  if  granted, 
would  serve  very  strongly  to  encourage 
the  acquisition  and  private  operation  of 
new  vessels  by  nonsubsidized  operators 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  declared  policy 
of  Congress. 

Certainly  such  a  bill,  with  its  inevitable 
stimulus  to  American  ship  construction 
and  the  consequent  expansion  of  the 
United  States  merchant  marine,  will  go 
far  toward  accomplishing  the  President's 
request  for  early  completion  of  at  least 
200  new  merchant  ships  as  part  of  the 
national-defense  program.  We  must  not 
forget  that  every  additional  American- 
flag  vessel  is  always  another  ship  subject 
to  requisition  by  the  Government  in  case 
of  national  emergency. 


Who  Consols  Magnesium  Production  in 
the  United  States? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  January  10.  1941 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
7  of  this  year  there  appeared  an  article 
in  the  national  weekly  newspaper  of  the 
railroad  organizations.  Labor,  containing 
some  very  significant  facts  in  connection 
with  magnesium  in  the  United  States. 

Magnesium,  as  I  have  pointed  out  to 

the  Members  of  the  House  upon  many 

former  occasions,  is  really  the  wonder 

metal  of  the  age.    It  is  one-third  lighter 

than  aluminum  and  has  an  equal  tensile 

strength.    It  alloys  with  aluminum.    Its 

use  is  as  varied  as  aluminum.    With  the 

„^  tremendous  demand  for  light  metal  in  the 

I  Government's  airplane-construction  pro- 

''  gram  this  metal  should  take  its  place 

beside  aluminum,  and  it  would  soon  prove 

its  superiority. 

Surely  in  this  critical  time  when  the 
defense  of  the  Nation  is  the  issue,  and 
the  life  of  the  Nation  is  at  stake,  the 
question  of  disturbing  the  status  quo  in 
any  field  of  production,  or  interfering  in 
any  way  with  profits,  must  be  given  a 
very  secondary  place.  If  this  is  done  I 
am  sure  that  the  vast  deposits  of  mag- 
nesite  ore  of  many  millions  of  tons  in 
my  congressional  district,  which  are  lo- 
cated within  a  short  distance  of  Grand 
Coulee  Dam,  can  and  will  be  utilized. 

The  making  of  metallic  magnesium 
from  magnesite  ore  is  not  a  speculative 
possibility,  but  it  is  an  actual  demon- 
strated scientific  fact — demonstrated  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  co- 
operating with  the  School  of  Mines  at 
the  Washington  State  College.  The  vol- 
ume of  electricity  required  is  enormous, 
but  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  we  will  shortly 
commence  to  bring  in  hydroelectrical 
energy,  and  when  that  project  is  in  full 
operation  we  will  have  the  greatest 
single  hydroelectrical  pswer  development 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.    With  this 


cheap  power  and  the  proximity  of  the 
ore,  this  wonderful  metal,  weighing  but 
two-thirds  as  much  as  aluminum,  will 
be  available  to  the  Government  at  10 
cents  a  pound,  whereas  aluminum  now 
costs  about  17  or  18  cents  a  pound,  and 
whereas  Dow  metal,  which  is  metallic 
magnesium  made  from  salt  brine,  costs 
around  70  cents  a  pound. 

The  article  I  refer  to  raises  some  seri- 
ous questions,  and  would  seem  to  me  to 
require  that  Congress  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  statements  made  in  the 
article.    I   would  not  quote  them,   did 
I  not  believe  that  there  was  a   sound 
basis  for  their  being  made,  and  when 
they  appear  in  a  reliable  newspaper  such 
as  Labor  is,  they  are  entitled  to  great 
credit.    The  article  follows: 
Mellon    Aluminum    Monopolt    Is    Blamed 
FOR  "Bottleneck" — Control  of  Magnesium 
Through  German  Tie-up  Perils  Airplane 
Program;  Resists  Development  of  Domes- 
tic Supplies 

A  double-barreled  monopoly  of  aluminum 
and  magnesium  Is  one  of  the  most  serious 
"bottlenecks"  slo^ving  down  production  of 
airplanes  and  other  defense  equipment  It 
was  reported  this  week.  It  was  also  denied, 
but  the  alibis  did  not  sound  convincing  in 
the  face  of  facts  presented  by  newspapers 
and  two  Members  of  Congress. 

The  controversy  flared  into  the  open  when 
the  Northrop  Aircraft  Corporation,  of  Haw- 
thorne, Calif.,  announced  that  a  shortage 
of  aluminum  had  forced  It  to  cut  its  pro- 
duction of  vitally  needed  planes  by  20  per- 
cent. 

Other  airplane  manufacturers  were  re- 
ported as  saying  that  a  shortage  of  mag- 
nesium may  force  them  to  curtail  produc- 
tion In  the  near  future. 

Both  the  aluminuin  and  the  magnesium 
lacks  are  part  of  one  picture,  because  both 
are  light  metals  indfspensable  for  airplane 
bodies  and  parts,  and  because  both  are  con- 
trolled by  one  monopoly — the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America. 

The  Mellon  family's  Aluminum  Trust  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description.  Its 
hold  on  magnesium  was  comparatively  little 
known  until  revealed  recently  by  a  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  suit. 

TIED  UP  WITH  GERMAN  TRUST 

In  1932,  the  Aluminum  Co.  and  the  I.  G. 
Farbenindustrie,  a  gigantic  German  trust,  got 
together  and  formed  the  Magnesium  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  to  hold  all  their  magne- 
sium patents  and  thus  control  the  use  of 
that  metal  in  the  United  States.  The  Alu- 
minum Co.  also  controls  production  of  mag- 
nesium through  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  which 
makes  that  metal  from  brine  obtained  from 
wells  in  Michigan  and  elsewhere. 

At  present,  about  10,000  pounds  of  alu- 
minum are  used  In  the  average  airplane. 
Magnesium  Is  even  lighter  than  aluminum. 
An  alloy  of  90  percent  magnesium  and  10 
percent  aluminum  makes  the  strongest  and 
lightest  metal  for  planes. 

Thus  magnesium  would  largely  displace 
aluminum  and  force  the  price  of  the  latter 
down,  if  this  were  not  prevented  by  the 
double-barreled  Mellon  monopoly. 

This  subject  has  been  thoroughly  studied  by 
Congressman  Charles  H.  Leavt  (Democrat, 
Wash.) .  He  pointed  out  that  Germany  is  not 
only  using  vast  amounts  of  magnesium  in  its 
huge  fleet  of  military  airplanes,  but  also  uses 
that  metal  to  make  the  incendiary  bombs  it 
drops  on  England,  because  magnesium  is  far 
lighter  than  iron  and  the  planes  can  carry 
more. 

Thus  Germany  has  magnesium  almost  lit- 
erally to  throw  away,  while  the  United  States, 
because  of  the  Aluminum  Co.'s  monopoly 
arrangement  with  the  German  trust,  hasn't 


enough  of  that  metal  even  to  make  vitally 
needed  airplanes. 

AMPLE  StTFPLIES   IN   NORTHWEST 

For  more  than  a  year  Leavt  has  been  trying 
to  remedy  this  situation.  In  Congress  and 
before  Government  agencies  he  has  pointed 
out  that  almost  unlimited  quantities  of  mag- 
nesium could  be  produced  in  the  Northwest 
by  using  cheap  electric  power  from  Uncle 
Sam's  big  new  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee 
Dams,  and  a  mountain  of  magnesite  ore  near 
them. 

Tests  made  at  Leavt's  request  showed  that 
magnesium  can  be  made  from  this  ore  far 
cheaper  than  by  the  Dow  brine  process,  and 
at  about  half  the  cost  of  Mellon  aluminum. 
So  far,  however,  the  trust  has  blocked  the 
competition  proposed  by  Leavt,  and  the  mag- 
nesium shortage  is  the  result. 

The  trust  also  bitterly  fought  a  proposal  by 
Senator  Abe  Muroock  (Democrat,  Utah), Who 
pointed  out  there  are  mUlions  of  tons  of 
aluirite  in  his  State  and  demonstrated 
through  Government  tests  that  better  alumi- 
num can  be  made  from  this  Utah  ore  than 
the  trust  makes  from  Imported  bauxite. 

As  a  result  of  Murdoch  s  efforts,  an  entirely 
home-grown  aluminum  Industry'  is  being 
built  up  to  compete  with  the  trust,  but  the 
latter  still  has  almost  a  complete  monop>oly  of 
both  aluminum  and  magnesium. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  just  re- 
cently the  Government  conducted  an 
antitrust  suit  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  against  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America,  which  was  tried  at  New  York, 
and  in  addition  to  being  a  case  of  tre- 
mendous importance  to  the  Afherican 
people,  this  case  has  the  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  longest  trials  in  the 
history  of  American  jurisprudence,  re- 
quiring more  than  2  years  in  time  of 
actual  trial. 

The  facts,  of  course,  are  exceedingly 
voluminous;  but -one  fact  stands  out  con- 
spicuously, and  that  is  that  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America,  by  practice,  has 
adopted  a  deliberate  policy  of  curtailing 
production  in  order  to  maintain  a  high 
price  level;  and  being  the  only  producer 
of  primary  aluminum  in  America,  this 
policy  has  resulted  in  the  critical  situa- 
tion that  now  confronts  the  Nation  in 
regard  to  ample  supply;  and  because  of 
the  close  relationship  existing  in  the  pro- 
duction of  magnesium,  we  find  ourselves 
unable  to  produce  but  a  very  small 
amount  of  this  important  metal.  An- 
other fact  that  stood  out  prominently  in 
the  recent  New  York  trial  is  that  the 
profits  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  in  the  pro- 
duction of  aluminum  have  been  over  100 
percent  net  in  some  years. 

I  have  endeavored  repeatedly  since  the 
national  emergency  occurred  to  persuade 
the  National  Defense  Council  to  become 
interested  in  the  possibilities  existing  In 
the  Northwest  in  the  production  of  cheap 
metallic  magnesium,  but  thus  far  I  have 
not  been  successful. 

The  only  expansion  now  taking  place 
in  the  production  of  both  aluminum  and 
magnesium  is  that  of  the  existing  mo- 
nopolistic control;  and  the  Defense  Com- 
mission is,  I  am  afraid,  unconsciously 
adopting  a  policy  that  will  fasten  the  grip 
of  this  complete  monopolistic  control  of 
these  vital  and  essential  light  metals  upon 
the  American  people  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  express  the  wish  and 
hope  that  the  National  Defense  Council 
and  every  other  governmental  agency,  as 
well  as  every  individual  representing  the 
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Government,  who  are  engaged  and  have 
the  high  personal  responsibility  of  suc- 
cessfully carrying  through  our  defense 
program,  will  adopt  a  policy  consistent 
with  expeditious  defense-work  produc- 
tion, and  likewise  with  the  efforts  being 
made  to  free  the  American  people  from 
the  almost  perfect  monopoly  in  the  pro- 
duction of  these  essential  and  critical 
metals,  aluminum  and  magnesium. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  ques- 
tioning the  good  faith  or  patriotism  of 
1the  eminent  gentlemen  who  have  as- 
sumed the  responsibilities  of  directing 
the  Government's  activities  in  defense 
work  insofar  as  it  involves  the  two  metals 
that  I  have  here  discussed,  but  certainly 
every  encouragement  should  be  given  any 
effort  to  Insure  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  the  production  of  these 
two  highly  important  metals  in  adequate 
volume  at  the  lowest  price  and  by  com- 
petitive processors. 


■Lincoln  Collection  of  the  Late  Henry 
V     Horner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAURENCE  F.  ARNOLD 

or  nxiMcis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  January  10,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  KINO  V.  HOSTICK 


Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  by  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oao,  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
King  V.  Hostick: 

UMCOLN    COLLECnON    OT   HENRT    HORNEB,    LATS 
GOVERNOR    OF    UXIMOIS 

(By  King  V.  Hostick) 

It  Is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
Henry  Horner,  the  late  Governor  ol  Illinois, 
should  have  had  as  his  hobby  In  lile  the 
enduring  passion  to  collect  all  of  the  material 
whK:h  it  was  humanly  possible  relative  to  the 
life  Of  Illinois'  most  famous  son,  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Interest  in  the  biography  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln came  to  Henry  Horner  shortly  after  his 

fcqming  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Bar.  One 
of  his  early  associates  in  law,  Frank  Whitney, 
had  beard  innumerable  actual  stories  of  Lin- 
coln from  his  own  father,  an  associate  of 
Lincoln.  These  stories  passed  on  to  Homer, 
no  doubt  can  be  credited  with  the  Governor 
.  manifesting  an  Interest  in  starting  a  collec- 
tion of  books  on  Lincolniana.  which,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  rated  as  the  outstand- 
ing coUectlon  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
collector. 

The  Lincoln  Library  during  his  terms  as 
Illinois'  Governor  was  hoiised  in  a  specially 
reinforced  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
executive  mansion  In  Springfield  and  pre- 
sented a  very  striking  contrast  with  some 
libraries.  Instead  of  the  proverbial  dark  and 
dusty,  unused  library,  here  was  a  room  vibrat- 
ing, through  everyday  use.  the  true  inspira- 
tion of  Lincoln.  It  was  an  accepted  fact  the 
Governor  thoroughly  knew  his  library  and 
was  able,  at  nndom,  to  pick  any  of  his  many 
tomes.  The  Governor's  coUectlon  niuibered 
nearly  6,000  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  life 


of  Lincoln  and  represented  30  ardent  years  of 
gathering. 

On  April  24,  1940,  when  recovery  from  a 
prolonged  illness  seemed  practically  impos- 
sible. Governor  Horner  announced  the  dona- 
tion of  this  magniflclent  collection  of  Lincoln 
books  to  the  trustees  of  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Library  for  the  benefit  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Illinois. 

In  addition  to  the  library  this  writer  miist 
not  fail  to  make  mention  of  the  fact  that 
the  spirit  of  Lincoln  reverberated  throughout 
the  entire  mansion  where  Governor  Horner 
lived.  Placed  in  key  positions  were  paintings 
of  Lincoln,  people  contemporary  with  Lin- 
coln's life,  and  other  famous  lUinoisans. 

It  is  the  writer's  extreme  honor  to  mention 
that  Governor  Horner,  as  much  as  any  other 
single  person,  can  be  credited  with  having 
Interested  him  in  the  fascinating  life  of  this 
great  son  of  Illinois.  Concerning  Lincoln, 
Governor  Horner  has  often  told  this  writer, 
"There  is  a  man  who  in  his  life  had  less  than 
1  year's  formal  schooling,  yet,  by  his  own  un- 
tiring eflforts  and  constant  reading  and  study, 
became  master  of  literary  expression  and  our 
greatest  President." 

Thus  has  ended  the  career  of  Henry  Horner, 
who  had  devotion  to  duty  as  his  theme,  but 
who  will  live  forever  In  the  mind  of  his 
fellow  Illlnoisans.  For  behind  him.  In  the 
form  of  a  library,  Henry  Horner  has  left  a 
connecting  link  between  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  the  generations  of  tomorrow. 


Tariff  on  Crab  Meat 
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STATEMENT  BY  HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS.  OP 
FLORIDA 


Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  statement 
made  by  me  before  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, January  8,  1941,  on  tariff  on  crab 
meat: 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  Commis- 
sion is  holding  hearings  today  in  pursuance 
to  Senate  Resolution  200  concerning  the 
tariff  on  crab  meat.  I  have  come  before 
your  Commission  at  the  request  of  the 
St.  Johns  River  Crab  Producers'  Association 
and  the  Florida  Crab  Co.,  of  Cocoa,  Fla.,  who 
represent  a  very  large  Industry  of  the  east 
coast  of  my -State.  This  industry  is  threat- 
ened by  bankruptcy  becaiise  of  the  compe- 
tition of  the  cheap  labor  and  the  low  tariff 
on  foreign  products.  They  have  particularly 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  Japanese 
crab  meat  is  being  placed  on  the  markets  in 
competition  with  theirs  to  the  extent  of 
*5,000.000  annually,  and  is  selling  as  low  as 
38  cents  per  pound  in  stores  in  competition 
with  the  crab  meat  produced  on  the  shores  of 
Florida,  which  actually  costs  37  cents  per 
pound  to  produce. 

I  am  not  as  familiar  with  this  problem  as 
I  would  like  to  have  been  before  I  appeared 
before  this  Commission.  Therefore,  I  can- 
not go  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lem; but  I  do  say  this: 'That  I  oppose  and 
actually  resent  Japanese  products  of  any  sort, 
and  not  merely  crab  meat,  being  sent  into  the 
United  States  in  competition  with  our  goods. 


Ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress the  question  of  cheap  Japanese  goods 
being  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  sold 
in  competition  with  our  goods  at  lower  prices, 
because  of  the  low  living  standards  of  the 
laboring  man  In  Japan  and  because  it  could 
be  produced  so  cheaply,  has  been  agitated. 
I  have  heard  discussions  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  at  times  on  thl§  problem. 
The  question  has  always  been  answered  by 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  favorable  trade  bal- 
ance between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
I  don't  care  if  the  trade  balance  is  In  our 
favor,  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  being  op- 
posed to  any  product  from  Japan  coming  Into 
the  United  States  at  all  when  we  produce 
that  same  product;  and  I  also  want  to  op- 
pose the  product  of  any  fordgn  country  com- 
ing Into  this  country  unless  a  tariff  Is  Im- 
posed to  equalize  the  cost  o<  production. 

The  fishing  industry,  and  particularly  the 
crab-meat  industry.  Is  not  a  thriving  Indus- 
try at  this  time,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  But 
with  the  proper  protection  they  can  make  a 
living,  and  they  are  employing  hundreds  of 
people  in  gathering  and  canning  their  meats. 
It  Is  of  vital  Interest  to  our  State  that  this 
Commission  take  some  steps  to  protect  them 
against  this  drastic  competition.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  very  least  that  this  Commis- 
sion can  do  Is  to  establish  a  tariff  on  the 
importation  of  Japanese  crab  meat  which  will 
equalize  the  cost  of  production,  and,  at  the 
same  time.  I  repeat  again  that  I  would  prefer 
that  no  Japanese  goods  come  into  this  coun- 
try in  competition  with  our  own.  / 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BOSTON  POST 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recori),  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Post  of  December  31, 
1940:  ^ 

I  WE  MT7ST  DECIDE 

I  The  President  In  his  fireside  talk  said  he 
had  Information  which  convinces  him  that 

j    the  Nazis  are  going  to  lose  this  war. 

j       Then  he  must  have  Information  from  In- 

I    side  Germany,  because  in  no  other  way  can 

I    such  a  conclusion  be  reached. 

!  Information  concerning  Britain  must.  In- 
deed, be  available  to  him.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  whole  world  Is  fairly  well  aware  of 
the  present  state  of  readiness  of  the  British 
for  defense  of  their  homes. 

Bu'  if  we  have  no  more  Information  about 
Germany  and  the  German  Army  than  we  did 
before  the  plunge  through  the  Low  Countries 
Into  Prance,  then  we  have  no  conception  of 
what  It  is  all  about. 

The  American  people  must  look  beyond  the 
mere  siege  of  Britain  in  deciding  how  far  we 
are  going  to  go  In  this  war. 

We  must  decide  if  we  are  willing  to  help 
Invade  and  reconquer  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

Assmnlng  that  the  British  can  repulse  a 
German  attack  upon  their  island,  no  complete 
victory  will  result  from  that.    Only  by  de- 
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featlng  the  German  Army  on  continental  soil 
will  British  supremacy  again  be  established. 

That  this  will  be  a  costly  undertaking, 
under  present  conditions,  is  obvious.  Only 
by  the  massing  of  an  overvihelming  air  force, 
land  forces,  and  sea  power  can  this  campaign 
even  be  attempted,  much  less  carried  to  a 
victorious  conclusion. 

We  must  not  take  it  for  granted  that  Ger- 
many wUl  collapse  if  it  fails  to  defeat  the 
British  in  the  British  Isles. 

Perhaps  the  President  has  news  that  such 
a  collapse  might  take  place.  If  so.  then 
England's  chances  are  very  bright  if  she  holds 
out  against  the  Initial  assaults. 

No  information  is  available  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  any  such  collapse  is  immi- 
nent. The  successes  that  the  British  have 
achieved  near  the  Libyan  border  and  the 
Greek  victories  In  Albania  are  a  long  way 
from  the  Rh.ne. 

The  British  blockade  is  not  working  the 
way  it  did  in  the  last  war.  And  even  if  were 
airtight,  we  ipust  not  delude  ourselves  that 
the  Germans,  and  especially  the  German 
Army,  Willi  go  hungry. 

All  Eurdpe  may  starve,  but  the  German 
Army  will  be  well  fed. 

Thus,  as  we  estimate  the  problem  which 
President  Roosevelt  has  proposed,  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  not  entirely  upon  the 
initial  proposition  of  aid  to  Britain  in  her 
present  plight,  but  upon  aid  which  no  man 
can  estimate  and  billions  which  no  man 
cculd  ever  count. 

This  Is  net  a  local  war.  It  is  only  a  battle 
In  It. 

We  are  witnessing  the  greatest  upheaval 
of  armed  forces  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

We  are  looking  down  a  road  obscured  by 
the  smoke  of  uncertainty  and  mystery.  We 
are  embarking,  obviously,  upon  a  Herculean 
task,  and  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  if  we 
have  men  or  dollars  enough  to  finish  it. 

The  proposition  of  "no  expeditionary 
force"  of  today  may  be  translated  into  mil- 
lions of  men  and  billions  of  dollars 
tomorrow. 


The  Selective  Service  Act  Discriminates 
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Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  does  not  have  a  neighborhood  where 
there  reside  honorably  discharged  sol- 
diers, sailors,  marines,  and  Coast  Guard 
men.  Under  tbo  Selective  Service  Act 
honorably  discharged  soldiers  are  exempt- 
from  service;  while  honorably  discharged 
sailors,  marines,  and  Coast  Guard  men 
are  not  exempt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  of  this 
Congress  are  faced  with  a  difficult  situa- 
tion in  answerint  the  inquiry  of  an  hon- 
orably discharged  sailor,  marine,  and 
Coast  Guard  man  who  lives  next  door  to 
an  honorably  discharged  soldier  and  asks 
this  pertinent  question,  Why  is  exemption 
granted  to  the  soldier  and  denied  to  the 
sailor,  marine,  and  Coast  Guard  man? 


Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  in  the  form  of  the  Burke-Wads- 
worth  bill  was  being  considered  on  this 
floor  the  fact  was  pointed  out  that  this 
discrimination  existed.  No  heed  was 
paid  to  our  entreaties  that  this  condi- 
tion be  remedied.  During  the  closing 
days  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  I 
offered  an  amendment  designed  to  cor- 
rect this  situation.  On  January  3,  1941. 
a  similar  amendment  designated  as 
H.  R.  155  was  introduced  in  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  advised  that  the  following  table 
reveals  the  number  of  honorably  dis- 
charged sailors,  marines,  and  Coast 
Guard  men  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
35  adversely  affected  by  the  present  Se- 
lective Service  Act.  These  flgures  were 
furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
United  States  Navy  Commandant: 
United  States  Marine  Corps;  and  the 
Acting  Commandant.  United  States 
Coast  Guard: 

U.  S.  Navy _ 6.467 

U.  S  Marine  Ctorps 5.852 

U.  S   Coast  Guard   (estimated) 6.000 

Gentlemen,  it  is  readily  apparent  that 
over  18,000  young  men  are  subject  to 
gross  discrimination,  and  I  am  confident 
that  Chairman  Andrew  M.^y  and  the 
i  members  of  the  House  Military  Affairs 
i  Committee  will  look  with  favor  on  this 
amendment  in  simple  justice  to  these 
honorably  discharged  sailors,  marines, 
and  Coast  Guard  men. 


The  United  States  Constitution 
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ARTICLE   BY   DR.   JAMES   H.    COTTER 


which  is  a  periodical  of  wide  circulation. 
He  discusses  the  Constitution  as  it  applies 
to  the  one  serious  problem  that  today 
concerns  the  whole  world.  His  article  is 
as  follows: 

THE  TTSTTED  STATTS  CONSTrrmON 

In  these  agitating  times,  when  even  axioms 
are  misconceived  or  designedly  distortfed.  our 
Constitution,  In  large  part  tiie  sequence  of 
sacred  scripture,  is  either  misinterpreted  or 
Ignored.  It  behooves  us.  then,  to  read  it 
again  and  bless  God  for  the  magnificent 
rights  and  privileges  it  bestows  upon  us.  The 
Constitution — dear  and  sacred  name!  A  Con- 
stitution upheld  by  Clays  and  Websters.  by 
Washmgtons  and  Lalayettes  untU  Heaven's 
blessed  victory  told  us  the  priceless  boon  of 
liberty  was  ours — "ours.*'  as  Webster  says,  "to 
enjoy,  ours  to  venerate,  curs  to  transmit  "  A 
Constitution  which  will  serve  as  a  mcdel  for 
generations  yet  unborn.  A  grand  .scheme  of 
a  Republic  mighty  in  its  myriads.  A  fountain 
whence  flows  all  the  blessings  of  our  civil  life 
dealing  out  justice  to  the  regenerated  millions 
of  a  land,  realizing  all  the  dreamings  of  poeU 
and  guesses  of  philosophers — a  land  inten- 
tionally hidden  away  by  the  hand  of  God  for 
ages  from  the  gaze  of  Europe  to  be  afterward 
the  safe  retreat  and  worthy  home  of  liberty 
violated  In  Europe:  a  land  where  every  man 
sways  his  own  scepter;  where  power  Is  people; 
where  the  plebian  may  be  the  patrician  in  ex- 
cellence and  where  Inheritance  claims  not 
title. 

Again.  God  bless  the  Constitution  and  save 
It  from  those  who  wrongly  glean  therefrom 
garbled  extract  or  perverted  text.      ' 


Crime  Prevention  Committee's  Report  on 
Subversive  Activities 
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Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  my  home  city  of  Ironton,  Ohio,  there 
lives  a  very  distinguished  gentleman  in 
the  person  of  E>r.  James  H.  Cotter.  Dr. 
Cotter  has  been  reverently  known  as 
Father  Cotter  by  the  people  of  my  home 
city  for  more  than  50  years.  He  has  won 
this  distinction  not  only  because  of  his 
long  and  faithful  service  in  his  calling 
but  because  of  his  unusual  personality 
and  his  unusual  scholastic  and  mental 
attainments.  His  voice  has  been  heard 
in  prominent  places  all  over  the  United 
States  and  in  many  places  in  Europe. 
His  volumes  have  been  read  by  people 
everywhere  and  his  contributions  to  mag- 
azines and  church  periodicals  have  been 
recognized  as  masterpieces. 

Most  of  his  writings  are  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  timely  and  pro- 
found subjects.  He  never  writes  face- 
tiously or  frivolously. 

A  few  days  ago  a  short  article  from 
his  pen  appeared  in  the  Irish  Worldr"^^es,    inchiding 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  accordance  with  unanimous  consent 
granted  me  by  the  House.  I  am  present- 
ing herewith  the  Crime  Prevention  Com- 
mittee's Report  on  Subversive  Activities 
gotten  out  by  the  Peace  OflBcers  Associa- 
tion of  the  State  of  California  at  their 
twentieth  annual  convention  at  Fresno, 
Calif. 

I  would  direct  particular  attention  to 
specific  recommendations  made  on  pages 
18  and  19,  and  request  that  this  portion 
be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

I  know  of  no  other  organization,  except 
It  might  be  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, who  have  any  better  knowl- 
edge of  these  subversive  activities  or 
who  are  capable  of  determining  what  is 
a  subversive  activity,  and  I  therefore 
suggest  that  this  information,  coming 
from  this  group,  be  given  very  close  at- 
tention. 

You  will  note  that  in  paragraph  1,  it  Is 
suggested  that  the  law  be  enforced,  and, 
if  the  law  is  insufficient  to  take  care  of 
the  situation,  that  law  be  enacted  to  meet 
present  requirements,  that  all  aliens  ac- 
tively engaged  in  any  subversive  activl- 
those    of    Communists, 


I 
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Nazis.  Fascists,  or  like  groups,  be  de- 
ported. I  think  It  Is  needless  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  my  many  appearances  on  this 
floor  In  which  I  have  demanded  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  particularly  with 
reference  to  these  undesirable  ahens.  I 
have  brought  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  no  less  than  20  times,  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  continue  to  do  this  until  the  pres- 
ent law  is  enforced,  or  new  law  is  written, 
that  will  protect  this  country  against 
these  undesirable  aliens.  In  the  Crime 
Committee's  Report  it  is  also  suggested 
that  national  legislation  be  devised  for 
dealing  with  the  Communist  Party,  the 
Nazi  Bund,  the  Pascisti,  and  other  organ- 
izations. 

I  am  dropping  in  the  hopper  today 
three  bills,  one  to  amend  the  Criminal 
Code  to  make  certain  activities  by  aliens 
unlawful,  the  substance  of  which  is  that 
no  alien  may  represent  labor  in  collective 
bargaining  with  any  employer.  This  bill 
provides  a  fine  of  not  more  than  SIO.OOO, 
-  or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  10 
years.  This  bill  ought  to  limit  the  activi- 
ties of  such  men  as  Harry  Bridges. 

The  second  bill  is  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Alien  Registration  Act,  and  provides  for 
the  immediate  deportation  of  any  alien 
who,  before  entering  the  country,  or  while 
to  the  United  States,  has  been,  by  his 
word  or  acts,  sympathetic  with,  or  is  or 
has  been  associated  with,  or  affiliated 
with,  or  seeks  or  has  sought,  or  has  used 
or  uses,  the  support  of  Communists,  Fas- 
cists. Nazis,  or  any  other  similar  group,  in 
the  United  States  or  elsewhere.  This  bill 
is  rather  specific  and  will  go  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  as  it  amends  the 
Alien  Registration  Act.  ,. 

The  third  bill  is  a  bill  to  direct  deporta- 
tion of  any  person  who,  while  in  the 
United  States,  is  or  has  been,  by  his  words 
or  acts,  ssmapathetic  with,  associated  with, 
or  affiliated  with,  or  has  sought  the  sup- 
port of  Communists.  Fascists,  or  Nazis  in 
the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  and  goes 
to  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Committee. 

In  addition  to  these.  I  will  enter  a 
fourth  bill  to  outlaw  the  Communist 
Party,  the  Nazi  bund,  the  Pascisti,  and 
like  organizations. 

The  report  follows: 

1.  That  proceedings  be  instituted  at  once 
to  enforce  the  deportation  laws;  and  In  the 
event  that  they  are  Inadequate  they  must  be 
revised  to  meet  present  requirements. 

2.  That  all  aliens  actively  engaged  in  any 
subversive  activities  including  those  of  Com- 
munist, Nazi,  or  Fascist,  and  like  groups 
should  be  deported. 

3.  That  all  aliens  who  have  previously  been 
ordered  deported  under  the  alien  anarchy 
provlHlons  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1920, 
and  whom  the  Department  of  Labor  failed 
to  deport,  should  be  deported  as  soon  as  the 
machinery  of  deportation  may  be  put  into 
action. 

In  such  cases  where  these  aliens  have  not 
been  deported  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  diplomatic  relations  with  the  coun- 
tries of  their  birth,  or  in  cases  where  we 
have  diplomatic  relations  with  said  coun- 
tries but  no  agreement  for  handling  de- 
portables, and  pending  such  time  as  the 
machinery  may  be  oiled,  we  recommend  that 
these  deportables  be  incarcerated  In  concen- 
tration camps  or  prisons  until  such  time  as 
the  coimtries  from  which  they  came,  consent 
to  their  return,  or  they  choose  the  alternative 
of  voluntary  departure.    It  Is  obvious  that 


they  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  continue  the 
very  activity  which  brought  about  their  de- 
portation orders. 

4.  That  national  legislation  be  devised  and 
enacted  for  outlawing  the  Communist  Party, 
the  Nazi  Bund,  the  Fascist,  and  like  organi- 
zations. 

5.  That  legislation  be  enacted  which  will 
prohibit  the  occupancy  of  any  office  or  posi- 
tion, supported  by  public  tax  funds,  whether 
Federal,  State,  or  local,  by  any  person  who 
himself  advocates  or  who  Is  a  member  or 
affiliated  with  any  organization  or  group 
which  advocates  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  force  or  violence;  or  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  any  other  organization  or  group  which 
aids  and  abets  any  such  organization. 

6.  That  special  dispensation  be  made  for 
the  right  of  private  industry,  engaged  wholly 
or  In  part  in  the  production  of  armaments 
or  other  materials  essential  to  our  national- 
defense  preparations,  to  discharge  any  known, 
proven,  or  admitted  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  and  the  Nazi  Bund,  who  are 
now  employed  in  any  such  industries. 

7.  All  subversive  groups  which  advocate  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  should  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  use  tax-supported  public 
buildings,  including  schools,  public  audi- 
toriums, public  parks,   and   the  streets. 

8.  We  reiterate  that  legal  steps  should  be 
taken  to  provide  for  the  disbarment  of  any  or 
all  attorneys  who  actively  engage  in  aiding, 
abetting,  and  fxirthering  the  program  of  the 
Communist  Party,  the  Nazi  Bund,  and  the 
Fascist  organization,  and  their  activities,  as 
well  as  those  of  all  subsidiaries  and  auxili- 
aries. Attorneys  take  an  oath  to  uphold  the 
Constitution,  and  when  they  aline  them- 
selves with,  and  actively  participate  In  and 
espouse  the  programs  and  activities  of  or- 
ganizations having  for  their  purpose  the 
overthrow  of  the  American  Government  and 
Its  institutions  they  should  be  exposed  and 
disbarred  from  further  practice  In  this  and 
every  other  State. 

9.  It  is  important  that  the  California  Peace 
Officers'  Association  appoint  or  designate  a 
sufficient  number  of  its  members  to  act  as 
liaison  officers  with  the  F.  B.  I.  and  such  other 
Government  agencies,  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
operation and  facilitation  of  the  work. 


Aid  for  Great  Britain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  January  10.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  THE  FACULTY  OF  CEN- 
TENARY COLLEGE  OF  LOUISIANA 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  from 
the  faculty  of  Centenary  College  of  Lou- 
isiana, Shreveport.  La.,  enclosing  a  state- 
ment signed  by  a  majority  of  the  faculty: 
Centinakt  College  op  LomsiANA, 

Shreveport,  La.,  January  2,  1941. 
Congressman  Ovirton  Brooks, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DiAR  Sir:  I  am  enclosing  an  expression  of 
sentiment  of  the  faculty  of  Centenary  College 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  aid  to  England 
In  the  present  war.  This  statement  was  not 
presented  to  all  the  members  of  the  faculty, 


but  does  represent  a  substantial  majority.  Ot 
those  given  an  opportunity  to  sign,  only  two 
refused  to  sign. 

It    seems    increasingly    clear    that    public 
opinion  is  moving  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
giving  all  possible  aid  to  England  regardless 
of  the  cost  to  this  country. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bryant  Davidson, 
Professor  of  History,  Centenary  College. 

We,    the   undersigned,    are    in    substantial 
agreement  on  the  following  points: 

That  the  present  war  constitutes  a  major 
threat  to  the  Interests  of  the  United  States; 
that  It  is  vital  to  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  that  England  not  be  defeated;  that  the 
President  and  Congress  should  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  In  order  to  give  Inunedlate 
and  effective  aid  to  England  In  the  form  of 
Implements  of  war,  munitions,  and  credit. 
Bryant  Davidson,  Gerard  Banks,  Anls 
Wilson,  C.  O.  Holland,  S.  D.  More- 
head,    W    Dairell    Overdyke,    Jno. 
A.  Handin,  R.  E.  Smith,  A.  M.  Shaw, 
Jr..  Pince  Cline,  Mabel  Campbell, 
W.  E.  Wallace,  Jr.,  John  B.  Entrl- 
kln,    Don    Brown,    Mary    Warters, 
Amanda   Wilson,  Wm.   G.  Phelps. 
Elizabeth  R.  Davidson,  S.  A.  Steger, 
R.   E.   White.   E.   L.   Ford.    Ernest 
Solston. 


The  Bulwark  of  a  Democracy  Is  Freedom 
of  Thought  and  Action 
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t  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  First  Lady's  suggestion  that 
all  Members  of  Congress  should  at  once 
applaud  the  President's  utterances  pre- 
sents a  new  concept  in  American  consti- 
tutional theory. 

Under  our  form  of  government.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  are  not 
elected  by  the  people  to  applaud  the  offi- 
cial utterances  of  the  White  House  but 
to  frame  legislation  and  proclaim  na- 
tional policies  in  accord  with  their  con- 
stitutional powers.  The  suggestion  that 
the  first  duty  of  Congress  is  to  applaud 
the  President  appears  to  me  a  dangerous 
and  unwholesome  manifestation  of  war 
hysteria. 

Everyone  who  supports  President 
Roosevelt's  demand  for  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  other  basic  freedoms  es- 
sential to  maintenance  of  an  orderly 
society,  rejects  the  kind  of  moral  coer- 
cion implied  in  the  First  Lady's  demand. 
Congress  is  a  deliberative  body,  and  con- 
sequently must  carefully  and  seriously 
weigh  all  proposals  officially  presented  to 
it.  Especially  is  this  true  regarding  sug-^ 
gested  proposals  that  may  lead  our  coun- 
try into  war.  The  President's  message 
to  the  Congress  on  Monday,  last,  was  of 
such  compelling  seriousness  and  grave 
solemnity  it  commanded  silence. 

The  only  legislative  bodies  which  must 
applaud  the  utterances  of  the  head  man 
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are  found  today  in  Germany.  Italy  and 
Russia. 

In  view  of  the  un-American  doctrines 
which  appear  today  to  be  threatening 
the  fundamental  freedoms  of  American 
citizens,  we  might  all  do  well  to  reflect 
upon  the  statement  of  President  Andrew 
Jackson,  as  given  in  a  special  message 
to  the  Senate  on  April  15,  1834: 

The  President  is  also  accountable  at  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  for  every  act  of  his 
administration.  Subject  only  to  the  re- 
straints of  truth  and  Justice,  the  free  people 
of  the  United  States  have  the  undoubted 
right,  as  Individuals  or  collectively,  orally, 
or  in  writing,  at  such  times  and  in  such 
language  and  form  as  they  may  think  proper, 
to  diicuss  his  official  conduct  and  to  express, 
and  promulgate  their  opinions  concerning  It. 

This  Whole-souled  Americanism  was 
reaffirmed  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  a 
speech  at  Louisville.  Ky..  October  18. 
1916.  a  few  months  before  the  United 
States  last  declared  war: 

At  the  outset  of  my  speech  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  doctrine,  now  often  advanced, 
as  to  the  Impropriety  of  criticizing  the  Preel- 
dent.  without  regard  as  to  whether  the  critl- 
clsm  Is  or  is  not  Just,  has  no  warrant  either 
In  history  or  on  grounds  of  public  morality. 

History  records  that  when  Woodrow 
Wilson  delivered  his  historic  war  message 
to  Congress,  in  April  1917,  he  was  be- 
wildered by  the  applause  accorded  him 
in  the  House.  Upon  returning  to  the 
White  House.  President  Wilson  seated 
himself  wearily,  with  his  head  resting  in 
cupped  hands,  and  said  to  his  secretary 
Joseph  Tumulty: 

How  strange  that  they  should  have  ap- 
plauded my  message  today.  It  was  a  mes- 
sage of  death  lo  young  men. 
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St   Lawrence   Seaway   Project 
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RESOLUTION  OP  THE  BOARD  OF  SUPER- 
VISORS OF  ERIE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  SCHWERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  at  a  session  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  Erie  County.  State  of  New 
York,  on  Januarj'  7,  1941,  opposing  the 
St.  Lawrence  seavay  project: 

^Tiereas  the  Niaijara'  frontier,  particularly 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  is  again  menaced  com- 
mercially by  introduction  of  a  bill  in  Con- 
gress to  create  a  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project; 
and 

Whereas  the  completion  of  this  project 
would  create  havoc  with  our  lake  commerce, 
railroad  transportation,  shipments  of  grain 
and  stcrage  thereof;  and 

\^'hereas  hundreds  of  boats  in  all  our  lake  . 
ports  would   be  laid   up  and  thousands  of 
employees  be  thrown  out  of  employment  and 
forced  to  seek  publK^  relief:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  th^  Board  of  Supervisors  of 


Erie  Co\mty  again  go  on  record  as  opposing 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  and  that  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
two  United  States  Senators  from  New  York 
State;  also  our  Representatives  In  Congress 
from  the  Fortieth,  Forty-first,  and  Forty- 
second  Districts. 


National  University  to  Train  100  Naval 
Reservists 
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Friday,  January  10. 1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES- 
HERALD 


Mr.  LARRABEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
noted  with  satisfaction  an  item  in  the 
local  press  which  I  feel  is  worthy  of  the 
recognition  of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
which  sets  forth  the  generous  offer  of  one 
of  our  outstanding  universities,  offering 
the  facilities  of  its  organization  to  our 
Government  to  aid  in  the  national-de- 
fense program.  The  patriotic  spirit  of 
cooperation  in  this  national  program, 
typical  of  the  widespread  desire  of  our 
citizens  to  do  their  part,  is  indicated  in 
the  following  article: 

Rear  Admiral  Ray  Spear,  Chief  of  ttK  Bu- 
reau of  Supplies  and  Accounts  of  the  Navy, 
yesterday  formally  accepted  the  facilities  of 
National  University  for  instruction  of  a  class 
of   100  Naval   Reserve  officers. 

Admiral'  Spear  thanked  the  university  for 
the  facilities  and  warned  the  reser\-e  officers 
they  would  be  expected  to  'live  up  to  the 
service  and  high  ideals  of  the  Navy." 

Leslie  Garnett.  chancellor  of  National  Uni- 
versity. In  response,  said  the  Institution  was 
"glad  to  make  this  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional-defense program." 


The  St.  Lawrence  Waterway — Sectional- 
ism and  the  Contentions  of  the  Rail- 
roads Duly  Met  and  Answered 
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OF 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  January  13.  1941 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  President  advocated  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  as  essential  to  national  defense 
on  December  5,  many  statements  in  op- 
position to  this  project,  and  backed  by 
business  groups  who  usually  have  selfish 
interests  or  ungrounded  fear  that  this 
will  hurt  their  business,  are  being  circu- 
lated throughout  this  coimtry  as  well  as 


in  Canada.  It  is  my  hope  to  clear  away 
this  widespread  misimderstanding  with 
respect  to  the  economic  effects  of  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project.  I  wish  to  have  it  dis- 
tinctly underst'ood  that  I  aim  to  be  wholly 
fair  to  the  railroads,  and  that  I  do  not 
desire  to  cast  reflections  upon  any  sec- 
tion of  our  country.  I  onlr  seek  to  pre- 
sent the  needs  of  the  section  I  represent, 
indicating  as  best  I  may  the  character  of 
relief  required  and  how  it  may  be  secured 
without  hurt  to  any  other  sections  of  the 
United  States.  Yet.  despite  the  manifold 
considerations  given  to  the  raUroads  by 
Congress,  including  a  transportation 
law  they  wrote  for  themselves  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  they  are  at  it  again. 
I  refer  to  the  renewed  opposition  of  the 
railroads  to  this  vital  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project,  the 
same  railroads  which  still  owed  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  December  1.  1940. 
$601,142,276  upon  loans  authorized 
through  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  in  the  past  decade  amount- 
ing to  $916,424,716. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said, 
in  a  message  to  a  conference  of  mayors 
and  officials  of  Great  Lakes  cities  held 
in  Detroit  December  5,  1940.  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  project  will  cost  the 
United  States  less  than  three  battleships, 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  power  project  will 
be  entirely  self -liquidating,  adding: 

Along  with  its  benefit  to  national  defense, 
this  project  will  contribute  to  the  peacetime 
welfare  of  a  multitude  of  laborers,  small  busi- 
nessmen, home  owners,  and  farmers.  I  sa^d 
In  1936.  and  I  say  It  now,  "Such  a  develop. 
ment  as  we  propose  to  carry  out  In  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Basin  unquestionably 
will  result  In  greater  activity  for  all  porta 
and  transportation  agencies.  This  has  been 
the  historj'  of  all  new  navigation  projects  and 
Improvements  directed  to  better  commercial 
communications  in  this  country  throughout 
the  world.  The  fear  that  the  seaway  will  re- 
sult in  Injury  on  the  lower  Mississippi  or  to 
our  Atlantic  ports  Is  groundless." 

This  was  the  solemn  considered  state-  ^ 
ment  of  our  President,  who  stressed  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  development,  formerly 
an  opportunity,  is  "now  a  vital  necessity." 

Hence,  many  of  my  colleagues,  as  I  did 
myself,  read  with  surprise  from  the 
Washington  Star  newspaper  the  follow- 
ing special  dispatch: 

ST.  LAWRTNCE  SEA  WAT  .CRmCTZID  AS  "UNSOUND** 

Niw  York,  January  8.— Describing  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  project,  long  advocated  by 
President  Roosevelt,  as  "unsound  economi- 
cally and  dangerous  politically,"  Robert  V. 
Fletcher,  general  counsel  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  today  told  the  Atlantic 
States  Shippers  Advisory  Beard  here  that  the 
proposed  undertaking  wUl  not  aid  this  coun- 
try in  peace  or  war. 

On  the  following  day,  January  10.  1941, 
Mr.  Fletcher  was  further  quoted  in  the 
New  York  Times,  as  follows:  .-> 

The  railroads — management  and  workers 
alike — in  wholehearted  fashion  and  without 
mental  or  other  reservations  should  unani- 
mously raise  their  voices  In  opposition  to 
this  badly  conceived  enterprise.  In  doing  so 
they  Join  with  the  coal  interests — both  labor 
and  capital — with  the  maritime  Interests  on 
the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Inland  waterways,  the  MissiSr 
Eippi  Valley  Association,  the  commercial  or- 
ganizations In  the  Atlantic  States. 
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In  abort,  the  general  counsel  of  the 
Oovernment-belped  railroads  has  issued 
a  "call  te  arm«"- against  a  project  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  scarce 
a  few  weeks  before  had  declared  not  only 
was  vital  to  defense  but  "means  a  more 
secure  nation — a  continent  protected  and 
served  by  the  additional  shipping  built 
In  inland  shipyards— shipyards  to  help 
build  th«  ships  which  will  bring  back 
commerce  to  the  harbors  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  ports." 

That  is  my  case.  The  loose  words  of 
a  paid  railroad  attorney  versus  the  in- 
sistant  demand  of  our  President  in  a 
time  of  economic  stress  in  the  Nation  and 
the  entire  world  for  an  undertaking  of 
absolute  national  defense. 

Paraphrasing  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  set  forth  in  the  American  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  it  might  also  be 
said:  All  sections  of  the  United  States, 
Including  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin 
and  its  metropolis  of  Milwaukee,  Duluth- 
Superior,  and  a  netwoi^  of  smaller  lake 
ports,  are  free  and  equal  and  are  en- 
dowed with  certain  unalienable  rights, 
and  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  and  if  the 
lake  ports  along  the  northern  border  of 
the  country  find  it  to  be  economically 
advantageous  to  become  seaports,  no 
other  section  of  the  country  already  en- 
Joying  an  ocean  front  should  seek  to  deny 
them  that  privilege. 

Duluth-Superior  is  the  lake  port  far- 
thest from  tidewater  and  second  only  to 
New  York  in  tonnage.  Chicago  is  the 
lake  port  next  farthest  from  tidewater. 
Detr<Mt,  running  neck  and  neck  with  Chi- 
cago in  the  value  of  its  manufactured 
products,  is  the  metropolis  of  Michigan, 
a  State  which,  when  the  St.  Lawrence 
-Waterway  is  opened  for  full  ocean  traflSc, 
will  have  a  seacoast  the  equal  of  that 
now  enjoyed  by  the  State  of  Florida. 

TTie  extent  to  which  the  United  States 
shares  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  In 
the  shore  line  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  is  well  worth  the  at- 
tention of  the  other  sections jDf  our  Re- 
public. 

Belonging  to  the  United  States  are  part 
of  the  north  and  all  of  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  all  of  Lake  Michigan's 
shore  line,  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Huron, 
the  south  shores  of  Lakes  Erie  and  On- 
tario, and  the  St.  Lawrence  River's  south 
shore  up  to  the  northeastern  boundary  of 
New  York  State.  This  American  shore 
line  is  dotted  with  more  than  85  inland 
communities,  great  and  small,  about  to 
be  converted  into  complete  seaports. 
Their  back  yards  extend  into  17  States 
holding  one-third  of  the  population  of 
the  Nation.  A  rather  sizeable  section  of 
the  country,  I  would  say;  17  out  of  48 
States. 

Events  leading  up  to  the  American 
Civil  War,  it  might  be  well  to  temember, 
showed  that  while  the  material  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  had  been  ex- 
traordinary, it  was  evident  that  the  South 
was  not  sharing  in  it.  In  that  milling 
tumult  of  the  pre-Civil  War  period  not 
one  statesman  foresaw  the  immediate 


future  or  read  correctly  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall.  It  is  plain  enough  now  that 
had  the  South  been  able  to  find  some 
genuine  stimulus  for  southern  industries 
that  the  tragic  conflict  which  turned 
brother  against  brother  for  4  long  years, 
cost  billions  of  dollars  and  the  lives  of 
nearly  a  million  soldiers,  would  never 
have  taken  place. 

While  other  parts  of  the^iountry  had 
forged  ahead,  the  South  had  stood  still. 
Practically  aU  the  iron,  steel,  and  textile 
industries  were  in  the  North.  By  far  the 
major  portion  of  the  foreign  commerce 
had  long  been  centered  in  the  ports  above 
the  Potomac;  even  most  of  the  foi'eign 
goods  destined  for  the  South  had  been 
parceled  out  through  the  warehouses  of- 
northem  cities. 

The  divergence  between  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  country  was  based  primarily 
on  the  fact  the  South  was  exclusively 
agricultural,  without  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. Had  the  economic  systems  of 
the  North  and  the  South  remained  static 
or  changed  slowly  without  effecting  im- 
mense dislocations  in  the  social  structure, 
the  balance  of  power  might  have  been 
maintained  and  war  averted.  But  the 
inherent  antagonisms  left  the  bounds  of 
diplomacy,  and  11  States  of  the  South 
were  ranged  in  combat  against  23  States 
of  the  North  and  West. 

The  South  was  unfortunate  in  having 
a  poorly  developed  railway  system.  As 
compared  with  those  of  the  North,  its 
railways  were  inadequately  equipped  and 
did  not  form  connected  systems. 

By  the  same  token  the  Great  Lakes 
area  today  is  without  the  direct  deep- 
waterway  access  to  the  markets  of  the 
worl(f- enjoyed  by  the  seaboards  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  Pacinc,  and  the  Gulf,  hav- 
ing, respectively,  5,565,  2,730,  and  3,641 
miles,  or  a  total  of  11,936  miles.  The 
new  northern  seaboard  will  provide  along 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  an  additional  American  seacoast 
of  3,576  miles.  All  that  is  required  is 
deepening  the  present  14-foct  St.  Law- 
rence River  canals  to  27  feet,  thus  remov- 
ing the  bottleneck  obstruction  to  navi- 
gation into  and  from  the  Great  Lakes. 

While  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  sec- 
tional differences  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Midwest  States  and  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  upon  the  question  of  creat- 
ing a  new  northern  seaboard  could  ever 
lead  to  another  civil  war,  yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  seaports  which  exacted  exorbi- 
tant tribute  fron;  the  old  South  are  the 
identical  Atlantic  seaports  which  now 
oppose  the  northern  lake  ports  from  be- 
coming bona  fide  seaports. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  have  never  read  the  New  York 
City  lighterage  cases,  but  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  established 
therein  that  the  bare  cost  of  passing 
through  the  Port  of  New  York— not  in- 
cluding forwarder's  fee,  documentation, 
and  so  forth — is  equivalent  to  the  cost  of 
200  miles  of  rail  haul  or  1,000  miles  of 
water  haul.  Obviously  New  York  City 
Is  opposed  to  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence waterway  because  of  the  terrific 
toll  It  levies  on  the  commerce  of  the  Mid- 


west. Incidentally,  New  York  State,  with 
31  miles  of  shore  line  on  the  Atlantic,  will 
gain  513  miles  of  new  seaboard  on  the 
north  and  west. 

New  York  City  is  Justly  proud  of  being 
the  greatest  seaport  in  the  world.  The 
Army  engineers  report  that  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1938  a  gross  total  of  147,655,- 
675  tons  of  freight  cleared  the  port  of 
New  York,  while  the  adjusted  net  total 
for  the  same  period  was  111.310,229  tons. 
The  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York 
reported  that  in  1939  over  New  York 
Harbor  were  handled  foreign  imports  val- 
ued at  $1,056,694,163,  foreign  exports  val- 
ued at  $14,444,787,  domestic  exports  val- 
ued at  $1,130.765.646— exclusive  of  gold 
and  silver  shipments — and  collected  du- 
ties of  $153,890,641. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  acts,  it 
may  be  seen  that  by  the  wildest  stretch 
of  imagination  the  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way cannot  be  considered  a  menace  to  the 
port  of  New  York. 

In  1937  the  freight  trafQc  of  lake  boats 
and  hght-draft  ocean  craft  passing 
through  the  existing  St.  Lawrence  canals 
totaled  9.195,439  tons.  The  United 
States  Army  engineers  estimate  that 
after  the  deepening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
canals  or  providing  a  new  waterway  in 
the  lake  created  in  the  river  for  power 
purposes,  with  locks,  present  traffic  will 
be  increased  to  an  average  annual  ton- 
nage of  23,000,000  tons.  There  have  been 
other  estimates  of  30,000.000  tons.  For 
reasons  of  conservatism,  this  was  re- 
duced to  an  approximate  figure  of  13,- 
000,000  tons  a  year  for  the  first  decade. 

Nor  will  the  business  that  gravitates  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  inflict  harm 
upon  the  existing  transportation  sys- 
tems, for  much  of  it  will  be  newly  created 
business.  Then,  too,  each  of  the  85  in- 
land lake  ports  will  develop  and  expand 
as  seaports,  requiring  increased— not  re« 
duced— railroad  facilities,  doubling  treb- 
ling, and  even  quadrupling  local  freight 
tonnages.  Conceding  that  here  and 
there  some  bulk  tonnages  will  shift  over 
from  rails  to  water,  it  must  be  stressed 
that  the  seaway  will  create  new  markets 
and  to  prepare  goods  for  them  will  de- 
velop extensive  new  business  locally  for 
the  railroads, 

St.  Lawrence  tonnages,  according  to 
the  estimates  of  the  best  railroad  experts, 
constitute  hardly  a  flea  bite  upon  the  na- 
tional transportation  pattern,  which, 
under  the  national-defense  program  is  '^-^ 
already  expanding  to  the  bursting  point.      ^^ 

Briefly,  the  railroads  in  1929  handled 
450,000.000,000  freight  ton-miles.  L.  D. 
Cornish's  estimate  for  1950  is  870,000  - 
000.000  freight  ton-miles.  Lewis  C '  Sor- 
rell's  estimate  for  1950  is  from  623.000  - 
000,000  to  716,000.000,000.  I  shall  take 
Thompson  &  Wheepton's  estimate  which 
Is  660.000.000,000  freight  ton-miles,  an 
increase  in  1950  over  1929  of  210.000.000,- 
000,  or  39  percent,  and  you  have  the  pic- 
ture that  proves  the  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way is  nothing  for  the  railroads  to  fear. 
Could  It  be  that  an  ambitious  railroad 
attorney  is  seeking  to  earn  his  fee  by 
trumping  up  a  false  alarm,  a  straw  scare? 
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It  America  for  War  or  Peace? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I   ** 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  KEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  January  13.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  HAMILTON  FISH, 
OF  ^irEW  YORK 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
speech  delivered  by  me  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  Saturday  evening, 
January  11, 1941: 

The  President's  lend-lease  bill.  In  its  In- 
troductory forna  by  the  administration  lead- 
ers in  Congress,  is  a^  political  monstrosity  and 
a  repudiation  of  etery  fundamental  Ameri- 
can concept  of  constitutional  government. 
The  proposal  can  well  be  compared  to  Hit- 
ler's demands  for  complete  dictatorial  power 
from  the  Reichstag  to  pursue  the  war  in 
Poland  without  legislative  restraint. 

Unless  it  is  ditstically  amended,  the  bill 
will  give  the  President  the  power  to  abrogate 
any  existing  law,  not  only  Including  the 
Johnson  and  Neutrality  Acts  but  any  law  re- 
lating to  either  foieign  or  domestic  problems. 

Under  the  specious  guise  of  aiding  de- 
mocracies abroad,  it  ts  a  complete  and  total 
abrogation  of  democracy  at  home. 

It  is  totalitari&r  technique  in  its  most 
brazen  form,  placing  90  percent  of  the 
American  people  who  oppose  war  99  percent 
of  the  way  into  Europe's  and  Asia's  wars. 

Last  summer  many  of  you  radio  listeners 
wrote  to  your  Members  of  Congress  urging 
them  not  to  adjourn  as  a  precaution  against 
the  assumption  of  dictatorial  powers  by  the 
President  that  mipht  involve  us  in  war.  If 
this  bill  passes  in  its  present  form,  the  Con- 
gress might  as  wei)  dissolve,  as  it  would  give 
the  President  full  and  complete  control  over 
the  destinies  of  oui  people  in  both  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs  This  would  be  a  com- 
plete black-out  of  our  free  Institutions,  rep- 
resentative government,  and  our  American 
system  of  free  enterprise. 

If  this  bill  is  passed  as  proposed  by  the 
President,  we  would  be  no  longer  talking 
about  dictatorship;  it  is  dictatorship,  com- 
plete and  all  embracing. 

The  lend-lease  bill  was  conceived  and 
written  in  the  White  House  as  a  final  con- 
summation of  the  President's  unceasing 
quest  and  passion  for  power.  While  preach- 
ing national  unity  in  this  crisis,  not  one 
single  Republican  Member  of  the  House  or 
Senate  attended  tb:s  momentous  conference 
at  the  White  House. 

The  American  people  must  realize  that 
President  Roosevelt's  bold  grab  for  power 
under  the  administration's  lend-lease  bill.  If 
granted,  would  be  the  death  knell  of  repre- 
sentative government  In  the  United  States, 
and  the  "kiss  of  death"  to  the  Congress  as 
a  legislative  body.  Henceforth  the  Congress 
would  be  a  mere  rubber  stamp  to  approve 
the  decrees  and  edicts  of  the  Executive — If 
he  condescends  to  ask  for  It  as  a  mere  form 
or  fiction  of  legality. 

This  proposal  of  the  President  means  the 
surrender  by  the  Congress  of  its  two  most 


Important,  time-honored  constitutional  pow- 
ers—the control  of  the  purse  and  of  the 
sword. 

There  Is  no  precedent  for  such  action, 
either  in  peace  or  war. 

It  is  m  its  very  essence  setting  up  Hltlerism, 
fascism,  and  dictatorship  in  America  In  the 
name  of  democracy. 

"Oh,  Liberty,  what  crimes  are  committed 
In  thy  name."  President  Roosevelt  might  well 
say.  If  he  forces  Congress  to  abjectly  dele- 
gate its  legislative  functions  to  him.  like 
Louis  XV.  "I  am  the  state;  after  me  the 
deluge." 

If  the  Congress  grants  the  President  these 
sweeping,  practically  unlimited,  blanket  pow- 
ers, It  will  have  no  more  authority  left  than 
the  German  Reichstag. 

The  Issue  Is  clear  cut:  Is  the  Congress  to 
strip  itself  of  Its  own  constitutional  and 
legislative  powers  entrusted  to  It  by  the 
American  people,  and  betray  them  and  its 
own  oath  of  office  by  setting  up  an  American 
fuehrer?  "A  rose  by  any  other  name  smells 
as  sweet."  and  a  dictator,  whether  American 
or  not,  is  Just  as  abhorrent. 

There  must  be  no  mad  rush  by  the  Con- 
gress to  abandon  constitutional  government, 
destroy  American  democracy,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  government  of  edicts  a  la  Hitler. 

We  are  living  In  times  of  hysteria  and 
emotionalism,  and  therefore  should  be  doubly 
sure  that  we  act  wisely  and  sanely  for  the 
best  interests  of  America  ' 

We  must  make  haste  slowly  and  have  the 
fullest  and  freest  possible  hearings  and  con- 
sideration  of    the   President's   extraordinary 
and     un-American     proposal.     It     must     be\ 
amended,  rewritten,  or  scrapped. 

The  Committee, on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
v- House  of  Represerl'tatlves  should  call  as  wit- 
nesses such  eminent  authorities  on  govern- 
ment, foreign  affairs,  and  international  law 
as  Joseph  P.  Kennedy.  William  C.  Bullitt, 
Harry  H.  Woodring,  Herbert  Hoover,  Wendell 
Willkie,  Hugh  Wilson.  Balnbrldge  Colby,  John 
Bassett  Moore,  and  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
War,  and  Navy. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Prank  Knox  declared 
a  few  days  ago  that  we  cinnot  spare  any  of 
our  naval  vessels  as  It  would  "seriously  im- 
pair" the  efficiency  of  our  Navy  and  our  na- 
tional defense.  I  think  we  can  assume  that 
he  knows  the  facts. 

In  addition,  the  outright  transfer  of  naval 
vessels  would  not  be  an  act  short  of  war.  but 
actually  a  violation  of  International  law  and 
an  act  of  war. 

The  Congress  must  never  delegate  to  the 
President  the  authority  to  dispose  of  any 
part  of  our  Navy  to  any  belligerent  nation. 
It  would  be  equivalent  to  surrendering  Its 
constitutional  power  to  declare  war. 

Few  Americans  will  quarrel  with  President 
Roosevelt's  suggestion  that  we  must  hasten 
to  build  up  our  own  national  defense.  I  ap- 
prove of  his  urgent  demand  for  greater  pro- 
duction to  provide  munitions,  planes,  and 
merchant  ships  for  Great  Britain. 

However,  the  blame  for  the  break-down 
of  our  national-defense  program  Is  not  on 
Congress  but  upon  President  Roosevelt,  who 
has  played  politics  with  national  defense  for 
the  past  8  months  and  refused  to  appoint  a 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the 
Council  for  National  Defense,  with  full  au- 
thority to  get  action  and  speed  up  produc- 
tion. 

For  months  we  were  told  by  the  White 
House  spokesmen  that  our  airplane  produc- 
tion was  proceeding  rapidly  according  to 
schedule,  but  only  recently — since  the  elec- 
tion— the  true  situation  has  been  made 
known  to  the  public — that  our  airplane  out- 
put was  scarcely  30  percent  of  what  had  been 


annotinced  in  the  press.  Our  cantonment* 
are  so  far  behind  our  military  requirement* 
that  the  Induction  of  draftees  Into  the  service 
has  been  delayed  from  month  to  month. 

Last  September  It  was  sUted  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  War  Department  that  our 
national  defense  required  400.000  draftee*  by 
January,  but  to  date  there  have  been  le«  than 
40.000  Inducted. 

The  same  deplorable  fa*<ure  is  true  of  the 
production  of  guns,  ammunition,  clothing, 
and  other  military  equipment.  Wendell 
Willkie  was  right  when  he  predicted  a  bog- 
ging down  of  the  defense  program  under  the 
third-term  candidate.  The  record,  unfortu- 
nately, proves  It  all  along  the  line.  In  spite  of 
New  Deal  promises  and  honej-ed  words. 

The  defense  program  has  been  stalled  by 
the  four  deadly  horsemen  of  the  New  Deal- 
brag,  lag,  drag,  and  snag— and  not  by  Con- 
gress or  Martin,  Barton,  and  Fish. 

The  President  has  had  ample  authority 
from  Congress,  but  Instead  of  action  the 
public  has  been  fed  on  a  steady  diet  of 
speeches  and  fireside  chats,  dealing  with 
Ideologies  and  kindred  subject*  covering  the 
entire  world. 

In  one  speech  the  President  denounces 
fear,  and  In  the  next  he  creates  and  spreads 
fear  throughout  the  Nation  by  suggesting  the 
probability  of  airplane  attacks  upon  Denver, 
Omaha,  and  our  middle  western  cities.  He 
refers  to  the  establishment  of  foreign  air- 
plane bases  in  Latin  America.  In  that  case 
what  would  our  great  Navy— the  most  power- 
ful and  efficient  in  the  world— be  doing? 

Must  our  battle  fleet  be  locked  up  in  some 
safe  harbor  while  aggressor  nations  seize  or 
build  airplane  or  naval  bases  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere?  That  kind  of  talk  from  the 
> White  House  Is  the  worst  kind  of  defeatism 
and  only  invites  aggression. 

Why  not  serve  notice  on  the  nations  of  the 
world  that  we  would  regard  the  building  of 
airplane  and  naval  bases  In  Latin  America  a* 
a  violation  of  the  accepted  principles  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  a  cause  of  war?  It  Is 
time  that  we  asserted  in  no  uncertain  terms 
our  determination  to  defend  this  continent 
from  Invasion  and  attack  whether,  by  armies, 
navies,  or  the  establishment  of  air  and  naval 
bases  anywhere  within  3.000  miles  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

The  President's  proposal  to  lend  war  sup-  ' 
plies  to  Great  Britain  will  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress.  Great  Britain  ha* 
not  yet  spent  » 1,000. 000 .000  In  the  United 
States  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  18 
months  ago  and  at  the  lowest  estimate  has 
three  billicns  In  dollar  securities  and  gold 
here.  If  it  develops  that  Great  Britain  Is  be- 
coming exhausted  financially,  then  the  Con- 
gress can  well  consider  lending  $1,000,000,000 
for  war  supplies  based  on  the  Immediate 
acquisition  of  all  the  West  Indies  and  posses- 
sions of  Great  Britain  on  the  American  Con- 
tinents, except  Canada  and  Newfoundland, 
and  for  any  amount  beyond  that  sum  on  the 
guaranty  of  repayment  In  rubber,  tin.  and 
tea,  or  on  a  mortgage  on  British  gold  pro- 
duction. Senator  George  Is  right;  we  cannot 
give  away  the  people's  money  or  equivalent 
without  security  for  It. 

We  need  the  British  Islands  off  our  coast 
and  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  for  national  defense 
and  the  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
These  Islands  are  of  no  real  use  to  Great 
Britain  but  are  vital  to  us  for  naval,  sub- 
marine, and  air  bases. 

Many  Members  of  Congress,  such  as  my- 
self, who  favor  all  possible  aid  to  Great  Brit- 
ain short  of  war.  will  vigorously  oppose  the 
President's  plan  to  set  up  a  one-man  dicta- 
torial government  In  the  United  States  and 
will  seek  by  amendments  to  make  It  conform 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
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There  Is  no  valid  reason  for  sucb  a  fantastic 
■nd  undemocratic  change  In  oxir  form  of  gov- 
cmfflcnt  except  the  obsession  and  craving  for 
power  by  President  Roosevelt. 

I  am  convinced  that  once  the  people  back 
home  have  made  their  jiews  and  wishes 
known  to  Congress — and  they  should  do  so 
at  once — the  President's  dictator  bill  will  be  so 
amended  that  he  will  not  recognize  It.  I 
propose  to  offer  a  2-year  limitation  In  the 
House. 

If  the  President  needs  any  constitutional 
l^lslation  and  additional  power  to  enable 
him  to  provide  priority  and  to  expedite  pro- 
duction of  war  material  for  Great  Britain,  the 
Congress  will  cooperate  without  delay  or  par- 
tisanship. 

It  18,  however,  asking  too  much  of  Congress 
and  the  American  people  to  copy  Nazi  meth- 
ods and  to  set  up  an  American  dictatorship  to 
OUt-Hltler  Hitler. 

The  American  people,  regardless  of  party, 
are  united  In  a  desire  to  maintain  our  re- 
publican form  of  government  against  despo- 
tism and  one-man  govermnent  here  or 
abroad. 

I  am  as  much  opposed  to  Hitlerism.  dicta- 
torship, and  aggression  as  any  member  of 
the  William  Allen  White  Committee. 

The  real  issue  presented  in  this  bill  is  not 
national  defense  or  aid  to  Great  Britain,  but 
the  preservation  of  free  gorernment  In  the 
United  States. 

I  am  a  nonlnterventionlst  In  foreign  wars, 
except  in  defense  of  America.  I  am  not  an 
Isolationist  from  International  agreements 
and  peace,  limitation  of  armaments,  humani- 
tarian efforts,  and  relief  or  aid  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  other  democratic  nations  against 
aggressors. 

With  90  percent  of  the  American  people,  I 
am  a  nonlnterventionlst  in  foreign  wars, 
and  with  90  percent  favor  aid  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  other  democratic  nations  against 
aggressors.  As  one  who  loves  America  and 
believes  in  putting  the  interests  of  the 
American  people  first,  I  believe  they  should 
have  some  right  to  determine  the  question 
of  war  or  peace. 

If  we  are  going  Into  this  war,  let  the 
American  people,  through  the  Congress,  de- 
cide the  issue  from  the  point  of  view  of  what 
Is  best  for  America,  and  not  surrender  this 
decision  to  one  man.  Members  of  Congress 
will  listen  to  their  constituents. 

If  we  are  Involved  In  war,  it  may  be  that 
children  yet  unborn  will  be  fighting  on  for- 
eign battlefields,  and  that  millions  of  Ameri- 
can youth  will  pay  the  supreme  sacrifice  in 
China,  Africa,  and  Evirope.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  halfway  war.  Once  war  has  been 
declared,  it  will  be  total  war.  and  a  total  war 
will  mean  dictatorship,  bankruptcy,  and  the 
blackout  of  American  liberties,  civil  rights, 
and  of  our  free  Institutions,  and  the  advent 
of  fascism  or  national  socialism  in  America. 
-  The  American  youth  Is  afraid  of  nothing, 
and  will  fight  In  defense  of  America,  but 
does  not  want  to  be  used  as  pawns  for  poli- 
ticians, international  bankers,  college  presi- 
dents, columnists,  or  for  aay  selfish,  fcreign- 
mlnded  groups  who  want  to  force  us  Into 
war  regardless  of  the  cost  or  consequences  to 
American  denaocracy. 

Let  the  American  people  decide,  through 
the  Congress,  whether  they  want  dictatorship 
at  home  and  war  abro^,  or  preservation  of 
our  free  institutions  at**  home  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  peace  In  America.  They  owe  It 
to  themselves  and  t^  their  country  to  express 
their  wishes  on  the  pending  lend-lease  bill 


to  their  Representatives  in  Congress  and  the 
two  United  SUtes  Senators  from  their  own 
States. 


In  Reply  to  Wlrs.  Rooseyelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  TtmMxA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  January  t3.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  RICHMOND  (IND.) 
PALLADIUM-ITEM 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Palladium-Item^  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  on 
the  10th  day  of  January  1941^  ia^answer 
to  the  statement  made  by  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt, the  wife  of  the  President,  which 
editorial  follows: 

{From  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item 
of  January  10,  1941] 

IN  REPLT  TO  MRS.  HOOSEViXT 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  stated  she 
was  "astonished  and  saddened"  at  the  lack  of 
applause  from  the  Republican  sector  when 
President  Roosevelt  addressed  Congress  on 
the  state  of  the  Nation  Monday. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt,  as  the  wife  of  the  President, 
Is  too  Important  a  personage,  she  may  know 
too  much  of  what  ie  In  the  mind  of  her  hus- 
band, she  has  had  too  many  years'  experience 
In  the  White  House  to  permit  this  attack 
against  the  Republicans  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Dear  lady,  you  may  be  "saddened"  but  you 
should  not  be  "astonished."  Those  Repub- 
lican Congressmen  represent  22,000,000  voters 
who  were  against  the  reelection  of  your  hus- 
band for  a  third  term  and  also  against  him 
because  they  believed  he  was  determined  to 
get  us  into  the  war. 

If  the  address  your  husband  delivered  last 
Monday  had  been  uttered  before  the  election 
last  November,  despite  many  good  points  in  it. 
It  would  have  assured  his  defeat.  Some  of  Its 
tone  and  some  of  its  wording  constituted  a 
plain  dare  to  Hitler  to  declare  war  against  us. 
That,  many  of  us  believe,  is  the  President's 
Machiavellian  policy  now  since  he  knows  that 
most  of  the  22.000.000  Repubhcans  who  voted 
against  him,  as  well  as  many  of  the  27,000.000 
who  voted  for  him.  still  do  not  favor  getting 
the  United  States  into  the  war. 

You  should  not  be  "astonished "  therefore, 
dear  lady,  if  most  RepubUcan  Congressmen, 
and  some  of  the  Democratic  Congressmen 
whom  you  neglected  to  mention  for  some 
queer  reason,  did  not  applaud  your  hus- 
band's dare  to  Hitler.  They  saw  through 
him.    And  they  did  not  like  what  they  saw. 

You  also  said  that  you  thought  the  four- 
principles  enumerated  by  your  husband  as 
this  coimtry's  stand  for  world  peace  could 
be  applauded  regardless  of  party  affiliation. 
Those  were  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  from  want,  freedom  from 
fear. 


The  last,  freedom  from  fear,  was  not  pres- 
ent among  the  Congressmen  who  heard  your 
husband.  They  feared  the  consequences  of 
the  President  daring  the  war-lusting  Hitler 
to  declare  war  against  our  country.  They 
feared  the  offer  of  the  other  three  freedoms, 
of  religion,  of  speech,  and  from  want,  was 
for  the  purpose  of  allajrlng  suspicions  among 
great  numbers  of  Americans  and  for  making 
them  noore  avid  for  war:  for  war  waged  on 
a  world-wide  scale  by  us  in  order  to  force 
our  Ideals  on  all  the  other  peoples  of  the 
earth. 

With  that  interpretation  of  what  may  be 
in  the  mind  of  your  husband,  possibly  de- 
lusions of  grandeur,  you  should  not  blame 
Republican  or  Democratic  Congressmen  who 
could  not  force  themselves  sheeplike  to  ap- 
plaud a  policy  that  thrusts  us  much  nearer 
to  the  flames  of  this  insane  foreign  war. 

And  now  we  come  to  another  very  Impor- 
tant part  of  your  statement,  as  reported  by 
the  Associated  Press;  Important,  because  you 
are  very  close  to  the  President  of  the  United  • 
States-  your  husband. 

"It  might  be,"  the  First  Lady  said,  "that 
the  lack  of  Republican  applause"  she  noted 
was  a  "purely  personal  reaction  to  the  indi- 
vidual." but  added  that  "after  all  this  indi- 
*  vldual,  the  President,  does  represent  the 
choice  of  the  people.  It  must  be  possible  to 
rise  above  personal  feelings." 

In  Germany,  under  autocratic  Hitler,  dear 
lady,  there  is  no  minority  of  opposition  to 
<|  the  policies  of  the  head  of  state.  As  a  con- 
sequence Germany  and  nearly  all  Europe  have 
been  thrown  into  a  terrible  war  by  arbitrary 
Hitlerian  decree.  In  the  United  States,  under 
the  Constitution,  we  in  the  Republican 
minority,  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  try 
to  get  enough  of  you  Democrats  to  back  a 
sane  policy  of  keeping  our  Nation  out  of  this 
war.  if  we  sincerely  believe  that  involvement 
in  it  Is  not  for  the  best  interests  of  our 
country. 

So  it  is  possible,  you  see,  that  this  "per- 
sonal feeling"  should  continue  to  stand  be- 
tween your  husband  and  his  success  in  get- 
ting us  into  the  war. 

The  recent  election  was  not  a  mandate  to 
your  husband  to  get  us  into  the  war  by  hook 
or  crook.  Npr  did  it  mean  that  the  majority 
which  voted  him  into  office  again  did  so 
under  the  old  doctrine  of  monarchy,  "the 
king  can  do  no  wrong."  We,  the  people. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  reserve 
the  right  to  criticize  and  to  try  to  modify,  to 
even  defeat,  the  policies  of  our  Presidents  If 
we  deem  best. 

"It  must  be  possible  to  rise  above  personal 
feeling,"  you  said. 

What  do  you  mean  by  "must"? 

If  you  mean,  "it  should  be  possible  to  con- 
vince others  of  their  mistake,"  you  are  speak- 
ing as  a  true  American,  well  within  your  legal 
rights  under  our  Constitution  to  debate  a 
point  freely,  and  to  try  to  convince  those  of 
us  who  disagree  with  you  that  we  are  doing 
so  from  prejudiced  feelings,  whlch«6hould  not 
enter  Into  the  discussion. 

But  If  you  mean  that  we  "must"  agree  with 
whatever  your  husband  as  President  proposes 
as  a  national  policy,  that  we  "must"  agree 
regardless  of  our  conviction  that  he  is  wrong, 
then,  dear  lady,  under  our  Constitution,  we 
have  no  Hitler  to  dictate  to  us  nor  do  we 
want  one.  That  is  why  so  many  of  us  fear 
that  if  we  war  for  democracy  abroad  we  will 
lose  it  here  at  home. 

You  surely  are  not  so  u^ -American  as  to 
use  the  word  "must"  in  that  disloyal  sense. 
You  used  it  In  the  sense  of  "It  should  be 
possible,"  didn't  you? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 


Monday.  January  13,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  CATHRINE  CURTIS 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  statement 
by  Cathrine  Curtis,  national  director. 
Women  Investors  in  America,  Inc.: 

The  UNrrED  StateSTsTIot  a  Democracy  Btjr  a 
Repubuc 

(By  Cathrine  Curtis  national  director.  Wom- 
en Investors  In  America,  Inc.) 

Today  public  oflBcials  and  others  In  this 
country  speak  of  our  American  democracy 
and  state  that — to  protect  it  and  our  liber- 
ties— we  must  Join  In  the  defense  of  the 
democracies.  The  founding  fathers  evidently 
did  not  intend  our  Government  to  be  a  de- 
mocracy, for  that  word  is  not  found  in  either 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  or  the  Con- 
stitution. But  they  did  specify  a  form  of 
government  for  us  in  the  Constitution  In 
article  IV,  section  4.  which  states: 

"The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government." 

What  is  a  democracy?  The  United  States 
Army  Manual,  2000-23,  "Criti2enship."  states 
on  page  91: 

"Democracy:  a  government  of  the  masses. 
Authority  derived  through  mass  meeting  of; 
any  form  of  "direct  expression.'  Results  in 
mobocracy.  Attitude  toward  property  is  com- 
munistic— ^negating  property  rights.  .Atti- 
tude toward  law  is  that  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority shall  regulate,  whether  it  be  based 
upon  deliberation  or  governed  by  passion, 
prejudice,  and  Impulse,  without  restraint  or 
regard  to  consequences.  Results  In  dema- 
gogism,  license,  agitation,  discontent,  an- 
archy." 

The  same  publication  states,  on  page  83: 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  Is 
not  a  democracy,  but  a  republic  " 

United  States  Arrriv  Manual  2000-25  Is  no 
longer  used  In  teaching  our  soldiers  citizen- 
ship. It  was  withdrawn  from  use  a  few  years 
ago  "as  some  of  the  matter  contained  was 
found  to  be  of  a  coiitroversial  nature"  accord- 
ing to  official  statements 

T.iat  lnternat!0"nal  authority  on  world  rev- 
olution, the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
In  his  book.  History  of  World  Revolution, 
published  in  1931,  declared: 

"The  adoption  of  democracy  as  a  form  of 
government  by  all  European  rations  is  fatal 
to  good  government,  to  liberty,  to  law  and 
order,  to  rcsp?ct  for  authority,  and  to  re- 
ligion, and  must  eventually  produce  a  state 
of  chaos  from  which  a  new  world  of  tyranny 
will  arise." 

But  we  were  told  we  entered  the  World 
War  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 
Let  us  see  what  has  happened  to  nations  that 
adopted  that  form  of  government: 

RUSSIA 

Kerensky  brought  "democracy"  to  Russia 
with  the  revolution  of  February  1917.  All 
power  was  centralized  in  Moscow.    Lenin  and' 


Trotsky  seized  that  centralized  power  In  the 
bloody  revolution  of  October  1917  and  esUb- 
llshed  the  first  soviet — Communist — nation. 
They  would  have  been  unsuccessful  had  not 
Kerensky  first  cenUallzed  all  government 
■  power. 

Women  were  "freed"  under  Russian  de- 
mocracy. Children  b<»came  property  of  the 
state.  Women  were  given  equal  opportunity 
to  work  beside  men  In  factory,  field,  and 
ditch,  while  their  children  were  cared  lor  in 
state-controlled  nurseries.  Women  were  even 
"nationalized" — all  men  being  given  equal 
right  to  them,  with  the  husband  having  "first 
choice,"  providing  he  was  a  member  In  good 
standing  of  the  state. 

Family  ties  were  broken.  Divorce  was  sim- 
plified In  keeping  with  the  "new  democratic 
freedom" — for  marital  ties  could  be  broken 
by  either  party  appearing  before  a  public 
official  and  declaring  the  marriage  ended. 
Is  It  any  wonder  Russian  men  flocked  to  its 
democracy?  Liberty — such  as  it  Is  In  that 
country — is  for  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  only. 

HUNGART 

With  the  collapse  of  Hungary  in  late  1918. 
Count  Karolyi  seized  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  established  a  democracy.  He  of- 
fered the  Allies  more  of  his  country  than 
they  asked  in  return  for  recognition  of  his 
regime.  Son  of  a  wealthy  and  artlstocratic 
family,  he  sviffered  from  physical  Impairment 
and  was  Ignored  by  his  own  class.  He  entered 
politics  to  satisfy  his  ego  and — for  political 
advancement — associated  himself  with  the 
"rabble"  in  his  country. 

Under  his  democracy,  Hungary  was  thrown 
into  chaos — governmental  powers  centralized, 
later  to  be  seized  by  Bela  Kuhn  Cohen, 
Trotsky  lieutenant,  operating  under  orders 
from  Moscow.  He  established  a  soviet  state, 
resulting  In  the  slaughter  of  160.000  Hun- 
garian men.  women,  and  children  in  9 
months.  The  masses  ran  rfot.  Privileges 
and  protection  were  only  for  those  holding 
cards  In  workers'  unions.  Cohen  and  his  as- 
sociates— most  of  whom  were  imported  from 
Russia — looted  the  public  treasury  and  taxed 
wealth  into  poverty. 

His  regime  continued  until  Cecile  Tormay, 
noted  Hungarian  wbman  author,  inspired  and 
organized  Hungarian  women,  revived  cour- 
age and  fight  in  Hungarian  men,  and  drove 
Karolyi,  Cohen,  and  their  followers  from  the 
country.  Admiral  Horthy  then  took  control 
of  the  Government.  He  has  continued  as 
dictator.  "Liberty"  In  "Hungary  at  present 
is  for  members  of  Horthy's  party'only. 

GERMANY 

"Democracy"  was  established  in  Germany 
with  the  fail  of  the  Kaiser  after  the  World 
War.  Again  came  complete  government  cen- 
tralization and  Hitler— slowly  but  steadily — 
marched  to  dictatorship.  Long  before  this 
war  basic  propferty  rights  were  ignored. 
Women  were  urged  to  bear  more  and  mere 
children  for  the  protection  of  the  state. 
"Liberty"  in  Germany  is  for  members  of  the 
Nazi  Party  only. 

MEXICO 

Calles  promoted  "democracy"  in  Mexico. 
He  centralized  complete  powers  In  Mexico 
City.  He  moved  to  the  United  States  when 
his  term  of  office  ended.  His  successor  im- 
mediately began  to  abuse  the  centralized 
powers.  Calles  returned  to  Mexico  to  end 
that  abuse,  was  thrown  in  Jail,  his  wealth 
confiscated,  and  eventually  was  expelled  from 
his  native  land. 

His  successor  seized  American  oil  proper- 
ties in  Mexico.  American  investors  in  those 
properties  do  not  know  how  much,  if  any- 
thing, they  will  salvage  from  their  invest- 
ments, but  they  do  know  Investors  in  Rus- 


sian properties  seized  by  the  Soviet  "democ- 
racy" never  salvaged  a  penny. 

Newspaper  reports  of  the  recent  election 
In  Mexico  claim  citizens  not  members  of, 
or  in  accord  with,  the  ruling  party  were 
barred  from  voting.  The  present  ruling 
party  will  continue  in  power  tmless  the  oppo- 
sition stages  a  successful  revolt,  with  its 
usual  destruction,  suffering,  and  misery. 
"Liberty"  in  Mexico  is  for  members  of  the 
Labor  Party  only. 

ITALT 

Following  the  World  War,  Italy  limited  the 
powers  of  her  king  and  established  a  partial 
"democracy."  The  usual  centralization  of 
power  followed— and  eventually  was  seized 
by  Mussolini.  Without  such  centralization. 
Mussolini  never  could  have  become  dictator. 
Property  rights  are  negligible  in  Italy— were 
so  even  before  the  present  war.  Women  have 
been  granted  "equal  opportunities" — and  "U 
Duce  '  urges  them  to  bear  more  and  more 
children  for  the  state.  "Liberty"  in  Italy  Is 
for  members  of  the  Fascist  Party  only. 

AUSTRIA 

Following  the  World  War,  Austria  became 
a  republic.  Within  a  few  years  it  changed 
to  a  "democracy."  Today  Austria  is  no  more. 
It  is  part  of  Germany.  "Liberty"  in  Austria 
Is  for  members  of  the  Nazi  Party  only. 

SPAIN 

Also,  following  the  World  War,  Spain  estab- 
lished a  republic.  Soon  it.  too.  changed  to 
a  "democracy" — followed  by  centralization  of 
power  in  Madrid.  The  people  discovered  this 
centralization  was  leading  to  dictatorship — 
that  a  plot  was  well  advanced  to  declare 
Spain  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  discovery  resulted  In  the  most  hor- 
rible civil  war  In  world  history.  Spaniards 
revolted  against  the  communistic  plot.  The 
internationalists — Communists,  radical,  and 
liberals — rushed  to  Its  defense  from  alf  parts 
of  the  world.  The  story  of  that  civil  war  is 
one  of  the  most  atrocious  In  the  civilized 
world.  While  the  internationalists  were  In 
control  of  the  Government,  women  were  given 
"equal  opportunities"— only  to  find  them- 
selves in  the  trenches,  their  womanly  rights 
disregarded  and  assaulted.  Russia.  France, 
and  other  "democracies"  sent  arms  and  mu- 
nitions to  bolster  the  Spanish  international- 
ists' resistance,  but  General  Francos  .Na- 
tionalist Army  won.  Franco  now  is  dictator 
of  Spain.  "Liberty"  there  Is  for  members  of 
the  Nationalist  Party  only. 

FRANCS 

For  many  years  France  was  a  republic, 
with  nationalist  policies.  Following  the 
World  War,  step  by  step,  it  abandoned  its 
nationalism  and  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. Finally,  under  Leon  Blum — called 
father  of  the  French  New  Deal — it  adopted 
"democracy"  and  Internationalism  as  Its  Gov- 
ernment policy. 

Under  Blum  s  regime.  Prance  followed  the 
usual  trends  of  a  "democracy" — centralized 
planned  economy,  government-controlled 
prices,  unbalanced  budgets,  riotous  govern- 
ment spending,  currency  revaluation,  harass- 
ment and  restriction  of  private  enterprise 
with  lowered  production,  less  Jobs  and  low- 
ered living  standards  for  all  except  those  In 
power. 

"Sit-In"  strikes  originated  ft»  Prance  under 
Blum— quickly  followed  by  "sit-down"  strikes 
in  the  United  States.  He  led  European  "de- 
mocracies '  In  aiding  the  Spanish  Interna- 
tionalists by  stripping  his  country  of  defense 
weapons  and  sending  them  to  Spain.  These 
were  captiu-ed  by  General  Franco,  turned 
over  to  Hitler  and  used  against  Prance. 

France,  at  war.  found  her  Industries  In 
chaos  due  to  Blum's  "social  reform"  laws; 
her  munitions,  airplane  plants,  railroads,  and 
communications  practically  under  control  of 
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Communists  and  Internationalists  who  bad 
risen  to  power  under  Blum's  protection. 

Prance  now  Is  a  dictatorship,  the  result 
of  Joining  the  "march  cf  democracy."  "Lib- 
erty" there  is  for  members  of  the  dictator's 
party  only. 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  trend  toward  more  and  more  centrali- 
BRtlon  of  power  In  Washington  has  steadily 
Increased  during  recent  years.  This  has  re- 
sulted In  continual  encroachment,  bit  by 
bit,  on  individual  freedom  and  basic  prop- 
erty rights.  We  have  been  forced  to  accept 
centralized  planned  economy,  currency  re- 
Taluatlon,  unbalanced  budgets,  and  riotous 
government  spending.  Private  enterprise  is 
harassed  and  restricted  by  government. 

Today,  centralized  government  extends 
over  our  railroads,  radio,  utilities,  banks. 
stock  and  commodity  markets,  agriculture, 
labor,  and  education.  Under  guise  of 
"emergency"  we  are  asked  to  accept  more 
and  more  centralized  control. 

But  we  have  not  quite  reached  the  final 
stage  of  "democracy"  where  "liberty"  in  the 
United  States  Is  for  members  of  the  ruling 
party  only. 

Rarely  In  the  messages  or  statements  of 
our  former  Presidents,  do  we  find  "democ- 
racy" mentioned,  until  popularized  by  Pres- 
ident Wilson  during  the  World  War.  Since 
then,  our  people  have  been  insidiously  prop- 
agandized to  accept  "democracy"  and  forget 
our  guaranteed  form  of  government. 

Washington.  Jefferson,  Madison,  John 
Qulncy  Adams.  Jackson,  Harrison,  Lincoln, 
Garfield.  Cleveland,  and  McKlnley  all  spoke 
and  wrote  of  oxir  republican  traditions  and 
Institutions.  They  termed  the  leaders  of  our 
War  for  Independence  the  "Fathers  of  our 
Republic" 

The  founders  of  our  Republic  deliberately 
selected  that  form  of  government  for  us 
because  they  knew — through  its  division  of 
powers  and  decentralization  of  authority — It 
guaranteed  protection  to  all.  Therefore,  they 
purposely  separated  the  functions  of  the  leg- 
islative, executive,  and  Judicial  branches, 
making  each  Independent  of  the  other  to 
protect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all — mi- 
nority as  well  as  majority. 

The  majority  of  power  was  placed  In  the 
bands  of  ^he  people's  representatives  In  the 
Congress  and  the  States.  They  Intended  we 
ahould  look  to  our  elected  representatives  for 
protection,  not  to  any  one  Individual  in 
whom  all  power  was  centralized.  They  knew 
from  Old  World  experience  centralization 
would  lead  to  dictatorship  and  loss  of  liberty, 
but  a  republican  form  of  government  would 
bar  that  centralization. 

It  was  that  basic  republican  principle  of 
"protection  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
all"  that  led  Alexander  Hamilton.  Secretary 
of  tbe  Treasury  in  Washington's  Cabinet,  to 
state :  ^ 

"We  are  forming  a  republican  government. 
Real  liberty  Is  never  found  In  despotism  or 
In  the  extremes  of  democracy." 

And  John  C.  Calhoun,  famous  South  Caro- 
lina statesman,  to  declare: 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  Is. 
of  course,  a  republic.  In  contradistinction  of 
an  al)soloute  democracy:  and  the  theory 
which  regards  It  as  a  government  of  the 
majority,  rests  on  a  gross  and  groundless 
misconception." 

Unquestionably.  It  was  recognition  of  that 
same  basic  principle  that  caused  the  Supreme 
Court  In  1891  to  rule: 

"The  distinguishing  feature  of  a  republi- 
can form  [of  government)  Is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  choose  their  own  officers  of 
governmental  administration,  and  pass  their 
own  laws  In  virtue  of  the  legislative  power 


reposed  In  representative  bodies,  whose  leg- 
islative acts  may  be  said  to  be  those  of  the 
people  themselves;  but  while  the  people  thus 
are  the  source  of  the  political  power,  their 
governments.  National  and  State,  have  been 
limited  by  written  constitutions,  and  they 
have  themselves  thereby  set  bounds  to  their 
power,  as  against  the  sudden  Impulses  of 
mere  majorities." 

In  view  of  all  this— It  Is  time  we  gave  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  famous  statements 
of  three  outstanding  "Fathers  of  our  Repub- 
lic." The  first  is  that  of  James  Madison, 
often  referred  to  as  the  "Father  of  the  Con- 
stitution," who  said: 

"Democracies  have  ever  been  spectacles  of 
turbulence  and  contention;  have  ever  been 
found  Incompatible  with  personal  security 
or  the  rights  of  property,  and  have  In  general 
been  as  short  In  their  lives  as  they  have  been 
violent  in  their  deaths!" 

The  second  Is  that  of  Samuel  Adams,  who 
declared : 

"Remember,  democracy  never  lasts  long. 
It  scon  wastes,  exhausts,  and  murders  Itself  I 
There  never  was  a  democracy  that  did  not 
commit   suicide!" 

And  last — but  by  no  mean.s  least — Is  that 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  who,  when  asked  at 
the  close  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
what  type  of  government  we  were  to  have — a 
monarchy  or  democracy — replied: 

"A  republic — If  we  can  keep  It!" 

Will  we  continue  to  travel  the  low  road  of 
democracy  to  national  suicide — or  will  we 
regain  the  high  road  of  the  republic  and 
keep  our  Independence? 

The  women  of  these  United  States  must 
not  forget  the  part  their  foremothers  played 
m  founding  this  country — those  brave 
women  who  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
their  menfolk  against  wilderness,  redskin, 
and  redcoat.  Their  determination.  Inspira- 
tion, and  spiritual  ideals  spurred  on  their 
men  to  make  the  vast  wilderness  a  great 
productive  land.  Those  qualities  gave  our 
forefathers  the  courage  to  revolt  against  the 
tyranny  of  Old  World  centralized  control  and 
to  establish  cur  Republic. 

As  we  salute  our  Stars  and  Stripes,  we 
should  remember  with  pride  that  a  woman 
gave  our  Republic  that  flag — made  by.  her 
own  hands. 

Therefore,  our  women  have  three  powerful 
Investments  In  these  United  States — first, 
the  spiritual,  which  conveys  the  right  to 
preserve  that  Inspired  quality  of  citizenship 
directly  responsible  for  founding  this  free 
country;  second,  the  physical,  which  Includes 
the  right  to  a  higher  standard  of  living  than 
that  enjoyed  by  women  In  any  other  country; 
and,  third,  the  financial,  with  the  right  to 
own  property  and  freely  Invest  their  savings 
In  the  private  enterprise  system  for  profit, 
security,  and  advancement. 

Because  of  women's  great  contribution  to 
our  countrj' — and  the  preferred  position  they 
have  achieved  under  our  Republic — I  recom- 
mend they  give  serious  thought  to  the  facts 
set  forth  in  this  buUetln. 

As  has  been  pointed  out — we  have  not 
yet  reached  the  final  stage  of  democracy. 

It  Is  reported  that  George  Washington,  on 
laying  down  his  pen  after  signing  the  Con- 
stitution, said: 

"Stould  the  States  reject  this  excellent 
Constitution,  the  next  will  be  drawn  In 
blood." 

I  am  convinced  that — unless  our  women 
revive  the  spiritual  ideals  and  courage  of  our 
revolutionary  ancestors — organize  as  did  the 
women  of  Hungary — we  may  well  witness  the 
loss  of  our  liberty  and  independence — and 
the  death  of  our  Republic  in  the  days  that 
lie  ahead! 


Roosevelt  Peace  Plan 
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EDITORIAL   FROM    THE    ILLINOIS    STATE 
REGISTER 


Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Illinois  State  Register  of  January  9. 
1941: 

(From  the  Illinois  State  Register  of      ,  , 
January  9,   1941) 

ROOSEVELT'S    PEACE    PLAN 

Again  the  democracies  of  the  world  take 
hope.    They  find  courage  and  renewed  resist-; 
ance  to  aggressor  dictators  in  President  Roose- ' 
velt's  masterful  address  to  Congress  and  to 
the  world  yesterday. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  this  Nation 
should  extend  to  Its  Chief  Executive  the 
maximum  of  unity  and  cooperation  in  Its  own 
defense  and  for  the  welfare  of  llberty-lovlng 
peoples  of  the  world.  It  Is  now.  The  Presi- 
dent has  charted  the  course. 

The  goal  for  all  of  us  Is  that  type  of  world 
peace  so  beautifully  and  so  forcefully  and 
dramatically  outlined  by  the  President  as 
"the  broad  objectives  of  his  administration": 
(1)  Freedom  of  speech  and  expression;  (2) 
freedom  of  every  person  to  worship  God  in 
his  own  way;  (3)  freedom  from  want;  (4) 
freedom  from  fear"— and  this  not  for  Amer- 
ica alone  but  for  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  President  seemed  Inspired  as  never  be- 
fore. His  election  through  the  electoral  col- 
lege to  a  third  term  had  Just  been  proclaimed. 
He  seemed  to  have  felt  as  never  before  the 
tremendous  responsibility  resting  upon  him 
and  before  Congress.  He  talked  Into  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers  at  home  and  abroad. 
Yes;  and  the  President  was  specific.  He 
brought  explosions  of  applause  from  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike  when  he  spoke  of 
the  "friendly  strength"  of  the  British  fleet 
In  the  Atlantic,  of  the  threatened  downfall 
of  all  democratic  nations,  and  the  necessity 
of  our  aiding  those  nations  to  prevent  our 
own  downfall.  He  sent  a  thrill  through  all 
when  he  threw  down  a  challenge  to  the  will- 
ful few  who  would,  as  he  expressed  It,  "clip 
the  wings  of  the  American  eagle  to  feather 
their  own  nests." 

An  ominous  but  accurate  picture  was 
painted  by  the  President  when  he  described 
the  overt  and  secret  acts  cf  those  seeking  to 
destroy  the  democratic  form  of  life  every- 
where m  the  world.  He  was  specific  about 
the  manner  of  attack  and  frank  In  admitting 
that  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  progress  be- 
ing made  In  our  own  national  defense.  He 
said  that  we  are  behind  in  planes  but  ahead 
In  ships,  but  that  by  unity  of  purpose  In 
cooperation  with  military  and  naval  authori- 
ties, difficulties  will  soon  be  overcome  so  that 
we  can  aid  all  of  the  democracies  who  are 
giving  "heroic  resistance"  to  the  aggressor 
nations,  thus  giving  us  time  to  prepare. 

Thundering  around  the  world  today  Is  the 
President's  proclamation  which  brought  an- 
other burst  of  applause  from  Congress— that 
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this  Nation  will  supply  to  the  democracies 
ships,  planes,  tanks,  and  guns  In  ever-In- 
creasing numbers." 

Why  quibble  about  being  paid  back?  We 
will  be  paid  in  terms  of  preservation  of  our 
way  of  life— a  better,  Safer  civilization 

To  that  policy -the  Nation  Is  committed. 
Congress  should  quickly  sweep  aside  the  few 
willful  obstructionists  and  carry  out  this 
policy  with  tremendous  speed.  If  obstruc- 
tionists cannot  be  shamed  by  acts  of  patrlct- 
ism.  ^  the  President  suggests,  then  It  would 
be  well  for  Congress  to  authorize  the  "use  of 
the  sovereignty  of  government  to  save  govern- 
ment." 

Domestic  problems  were  dealt  with  In  a 
positive  manner  as  essential  to  fulfillment  of 
duty  in  meeting  the  International  peril  but 
transcending  all  else  Is  the  President's  four- 
point  program  of  ultimate  peace  as  outlined 
above. 

Only  In  that  way,  as  the  President  says  can 
the  supremacy  of  human  rights  prevail 
throughout  the  world,  a  form  of  lasting 
peace  which  can  be  brought  about  only 
through  unity  of  purpose  with  trust  in  God. 

It  Is  up  to  the  American  people  now  to  see 
to  It  that  Congress  responds  without  hesi- 
tation or  delay.  The  safety  of  our  liberties 
at  heme  and  of  the  liberties  cf  the  people 
throughout  the  world  Is  the  Issue.  America 
answers  this  responsibility  and  will  not  falter 
m  helping  to  establish  that  form  of  peace 
which  means  Justice  for  all. 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  January  13,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  RAYMOND  CLAPPER 


Mr.  EATON  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  foUcving  article  by  Raymond 
Clapper  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  January  11.  1941: 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
January  11,  1941] 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  ERRS 

(By  Raymond  Clapper) 

In  preparing  the  "blank  check"  bill,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  disregarded  the  rule  that 
party  lines  should  have  no  place  In  foreign 
affairs.  He  called  in  congressional  leaders  to 
talk  over  the  legislation,  but  they  were  all 
Democrats.  Not  a  single  Republican  was 
taken  Into  the  confidence  of  the  circle. 

This  Is  unfortunate,  particularly  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  acting  Republican  leader 
of  the  Senate.  Austin  of  Vermont,  has  been 
more  than  cooperative  with  the  administra- 
tion. Indeed,  he  has  used  language  stronger 
than  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  used  In  backing  up 
administration  policy.  Yet  he  Is  excluded 
from  consultation  concerning  this-i  most 
sweeping  "blank  check"  bill  and  mbst  en- 
dure the  cloakroom  taunts  of  his  Refjubll- 
can  associates  who  are  not  going  along. 

By  this  exclusion  of  Republicans  from  such 
a  vital  policy  discussion,  Mr  Roosevelt  only 
strengthens  those  who  are  looking  for  some 
excuse  upon  which  to  base  their  opposition. 

Mr.   Roosevelt's  exclusion   of  Republicans 


is  the  more  to  be  regretted  becaxise  in  the 
"blank  check"  bill  Congress  is  being  asked 
to  surrender  practically  its  entire  responsi- 
bility over  defense  end  the  use  to  which  it  is 
to  be  put.  The  measure  transfers  enormous 
power  from  Congress  to  the  President,  and  if 
this  Is  Justified  on  the  ground  of  emergency 
that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  both  parties 
In  Congress  should  be  given  opportunity  to 
participate  In  the  conferences. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  Inclined  to  brush  aside 
such  objections  as  being  petty  arguments 
over  method.  But  methods  are  important 
now  m  such  affairs  as  this,  which  involve  the 
whole  future  course  of  the  Nation.  The 
difference  between  democracy  and  dictator- 
ship is  one  of  method.  This  is  not  simply  a 
plea  for  giving  obstructionists  more  rope.  In 
fact  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  only  encouraging  ob- 
structionists by  his  tactics.  He  Is  doing  Just 
what  every  Roosevelt  hater  predicted  would 
happen  In  a  third  term. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  while  Mr.  Roosevelt 
Is  quite  fast  on  the  trigger  In  asking  that  new 
power  be  given  him.  he  Is  cautious  about 
transferring  any  of  his  power.  When  It  came 
to  delegating  power  to  the  Defense  Commis- 
sion, Mr.  Roosevelt  dealt  n  out  In  driblets  and 
with  much  reluctance.  When  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  recently  proposed  repealing 
Presidential  power  to  devalue  the  dollar,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  Wi-,  too  busy  to  hear. 

When  he  Is  proposing  to  take  power  from 
Congress,  Mr  Roosevelt  Is  all  eager  for  quick 
action  When  It  is  for  him  to  yield  up  some 
power,  then  the  matter  must  be  weighed  very 
deliberately. 

The  pity  of  It  Is  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  by  his 
method  now.  Is  dividing  the  country  again, 
aggravating  the  fears,  provoking  resistance, 
inviting  the  injection  of  the  broader  issue  of 
dictatorship  and  democratic  control.  In 
short,  he  is  encouraging  everything  except 
aid  to  Britain,  which  is  of  such  vital  Im- 
portance to  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 
The  objective  was  well  sold  throughout  the 
country.  Public  sentiment  was  moving  In 
his  direction.  Now  he  has  thrown  It  Into 
confusion  and  diverted  attention  to  the  dic- 
tatorship Issue — and.  of  all  things.  Just  as  he 
Is  about  to  be  Inaugurated  for  his  third  term. 

The  situation  never  needed  the  deft  touch 
of  leadership  as  it  does  now.  Yet  Mr.  Roose- 
velt went  at  it  with  a  meat  ax.  He  has  given 
all  of  those  who  for  various  reasons  want  to 
frustrate  his  policy  of  aid  to  Britain  Just  the 
red  herring  they  have  been  hoping  for. 
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HON.  OSCAR  YOUNGDAHL 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  January  13.  1941 


TELEGRAM   FROM   ANY   CI^HZEN 


Mr.  YOUNGDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the'  following  telegram 
from  Any  Citizen: 

r 

I  am  an  American  citizen.  As  such  I  am 
for  America  first,  and  believe  that  the  United 
States  is  our  first  line  of  defense.  No  use  of 
the  sovereignty  of  government  can  make  me 
say,  feel,  or  act  any  differently. 


Secondly.  I  am  a  member  of  the  human 
race  living  In  this  troubled  world,  and  as  such 
am  Interested  In  the  freedom  and  liberty  of 
mankind. 

I  feel  Great  Britain  Is  fighting  a  heroic 
battle  to  preserve  her  own  sovereignty,  not 
ours;  and  I  would  like  to  see  her  get  all  the 
financial  and  material  aid  possible,  com- 
mensurate With  good  Judgment,  common 
sense,  and  an  immediate  completion  of  our 
own  defenses. 

You  are  my  duly  elected  Representative  In 
Congress.  You  are  In  a  position  to  know  all 
about  the  necessity  for  spending  all  thla 
money.  That  Is  what  you  were  elected  for. 
It  Is  your  Job;  mine  Is  something  else.  If  you 
are  kept  In  Ignorance  by  the  executive  branch 
of  Government.  It  Is  your  fault,  because  you 
have  the  power  to  demand  an  accounting. 
I  charge  you  with  that  responsibility. 

I  would  not  voluntarily  give  my  money  and 
security  and  place  the  lives  of  my  family  into 
the  hands  of  any  one  man,  even  the  Presi- 
dent, to  do  with  as  he  saw  fit,  nor  Into  the 
hands  of  any  group  of  men  without  know- 
ing first  what  their  definite  plan  was. 

As  a  public  servant  In  Congress  I  deny  you 
the  right  to  do  with  my  money,  security,  and 
family  what  I  would  not  do  with  It  myself. 

As  a  citizen  being  asked  to  risk  my  all  for 
Great  Britain.  I  have  a  right  to  know  what 
their  definite,  ultimate  alms  are  following  a 
successful  termination  of  the  war. 


Salvaging  of  Old  Aluminum  for  Use  in 
Defense  Program 
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Monday,  January  13,  1941 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  who  happens  to  be  in 
the  veterans'  service  in  one  of  my  coun- 
ties. I  am  asking  unanimous  consent  to 
include  this  letter  in  my  remarks,  for  it 
presents  an  idea  of  salvaging  old  alumi- 
num and  to  use  ii  in  the  defense  program. 
We  are  advised  that  there  will  be  a  short- 
age of  available  aluminum  in  the  near 
future,  at  least  until  the  production  can 
be  speeded  up,  which  will  take  some  time. 

The  idea  expressed  in  this  letter  by  Mr. 

Ed.  Morey  is  a  good  one,  and,  as  far  as  I 

know,  is  the  first  one  of  its  kind  presented 

by    anyone.      He    advocates    that    each 

Legion  or  other  veterans'  post  make  a 

drive  td  gather  in  all  available  discarded  / 

or  worn-out  aluminumware,  stack  it  in 

piles,  and  have  the  Government  provide 

transportation  to  wherever  it  could  be 

made  over  for  defense  purposes.    I  believe 

that  thousands  of  tons  of  aluminumware 

is  rendered  useless  each  year  and  could 

be  used  to  bridge  over  the  shortage  which 

now  exists.    All  of  this  old  aluminum  is 

now  absolute  waste  and  could  be  utilized. 

This  letter  expresses  the  unselfishness 

and  spirit  of  cooperation  of  nearly  all  the 

people  in  my  district.    Not  only  may  we 

expect  great  sacrifices  but  here  we  find  a 
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shining  example  of  demcxiratic  interests 
and  initiative  coming  from  the  rank  and 
file  to  help  us  solve  perplexing  and  serious 
problems.  Truly  this  is  a  practical  dem- 
onstration that  in  a  free  and  democratic 
government  we  are  all  copartners,  co- 
sharers  of  the  benefits  derived  from  a 
nation  governed  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  and  cooperators  in  times  of  ad- 
versity and  strife.  Industry  could  do  well 
to  copy  the  attitude  displayed  here.  Men 
in  high  places  during  these  critical  times 
could  profitably  listen  to  the  practical 
suggestions  of  our  patriotic  American 
citizens. 
The  letter  follows: 

Congressman  B.  J.  Gehrmann, 
>  Tenth  Wisconsin  District, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

HoNORABLZ  Sa :  A  few  days  ago  I  beard  over 
the  radio  what  the  heads  of  several  manu- 
facturers of  airplanes  had  to  say  In  regard 
to  the  shortage  of  aluminum  for  manufactur- 
ing of  airplanes.  Some  of  those  men  stated 
that  there  was  a  shortage  of  aJuminura  or 
•would  be  very  soon  for  the  manufacturing  of 
airplanes.  After  hearing  that  program  I  got 
to  thinking  of  a  plan  whereby  I  believe  that 
the  shortage  could  be  taken  care  of  very 
simply. 

My  idea  is  as  follows:  In  nearly  every  home 
In  the  United  States  of  America  there  are 
one,  two,  or  perhaps  three  old  aluminum 
cups  or  kettles  or  something  along  that  line 
laying  around  which  have  been  discarded 
because  of  having  holes  in  them  and  because- 
of  the  fact  that  no  satisfactory  method  of 
mending  them  has  been  found  the  pieces 
have  been  discarded.  There  is  not  enough 
of  tills  material  at  the  various  homes  to  pay 
anyone  to  go  to  the  expense  and  time  of  col- 
lecting it.  The  people  do  not  take  the  bother 
to  bring  these  pieces  in  to  a  Junk  dealer  to 
sell  because  of  the  fact  that  they  would  only 
get,  I  dare  say,  2  or  3  cents  for  their  bother 

I  believe  that  the  American  Legion,  after 
some  local  advertising  In  the  local  papers, 
could  get  the  people  sufficiently  Interested  so 
that  they  would  gladly  bring  in  the  few  pieces 
of  aluminum  and  put  them  in  a  common 
pUe  to  be  given  to  the  Government  for  the 
manufacturing  of  airplanes  and  other  defense 
equipment.  These  piles  could  be  located  at 
bandy  places  In  each  county  in  each  State  of 
the  United  States.  I  believe  that  Uncle  Sam 
would  find  some  way  of  collecting  the 
aluminum  and  delivering  It  to  the  various 
defense  plants  where  it  Is  needed  most. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  In  this  way  thousands 
"  of  tons  of  aluminum  could  be  gathered  to- 
gether and  that  in  turn  would  do  away  with 
the  shortage  of  aliuninum  for  defense  pur- 
poses. 

I  beUeve  that  such  a  program  would  go  over 
very  nicely  at  this  time  when  everyone  or 
nearly  everyone  is  defense -minded  and  each 
giver  would  feel  that  he  or  she  had  voltin- 
tarily  had  some  part  In  the  national -defense 
program. 

I  wish  that  you  would  take  this  matter  up 
with  the  proper  officials  to  see  if  something 
could  be  worked  out  along  this  line.  If  it 
can  be  satisfactorily  worked  >,"t,  I  would 
like  very  much  for  ovir  own  local  ^Vmerican 
Legion  Post,  which  is  the  Engwald  R.  Moe 
Post.  No.  12,  to  have  the  credit  of  starting 
such  a  program. 

Thanking    you   for   doing   what   you   can 
regarding  this  program,  I  am. 
Sln^rely  yours. 

Edwabo  L.  Mobxt, 
Washburn  County  Veterans' 
Service  Officer.  Spooner.  Wis. 


Government  Ownership  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Industry  Necessary  for  National 
Defense 
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Monday.  January  13.  1941 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  iron  and 
steel  and  their  products  are  used  in  every 
branch  of  defense,  as  well  as  in  most 
peace  enterprises. 

I  have  reintroduced  my  bill  (H.  R. 
3756)  providing  for  Government  owner- 
ship of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  as  an 
essential  defense  measure  to  assure  the 
Government  needed  iron  and  steel  and 
their  derivatives  at  a  fair  price,  consistent 
with  our  avowed  purpose  of  arming  to 
defend  democracy. 

The  industry  is  to  be  operated  by  a 
board  composed  of  nine  members,  lour 
to  be  chosen  by  workers  in  the  industry 
and  five  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  representing  the  people. 

This  board  is  given  plenary  powers  to 
acquire  iron  and  steel  plants,  negotiating 
as  to  the  price,  or  exercising  th«  rigl^t  of 
eminent  domain.  » 

Actual  past  earnings  are  to  be  consid- 
ered in  arriving  at  a  price  and  the  real 
value  of  properties. 

This  Board  will  naturally  put  techni- 
cians, not  politicians,  in  charge  of  con- 
trol and  determine  prices. 

The  steel  industry  has  always  fomented 
wars,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  Govern- 
ment ownership  will  remove  the  tempta- 
tion to  protract  the  present  conflict  after 
all  legitimate  objectives  haVe  been  at- 
tained and  to  start  new  ones. 

In  the  last  9  months  of  1940  the  profits 
of  nine  major  steel  concerns — United 
States  Steel,  Allegheny,  Ludlum,  Bethle- 
hem, Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube,  Jones  & 
Loughlin,  and  Republic — were  $132,914.- 
999,  compared  with  $30,173,000  for  the 
same  period  in  1939,  an  increase  of  340 
percent. 

For  the  same  period  the  net  profits  of 
18  leading  steel  concerns  were  221  per- 
cent greater  in  1940  than  in  1939.  though 
the  production  of  steel  ingot  was  only 
38.3  percent  greater,  and  this  was  on  top 
of  a  100-percent  increase  in  1939  over 
1938. 

United  States  Steel  and  Bethlehem 
have  together  over  half  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  steel  industry,  while  7 
companies  out  of  more  than  10,000  have 
seven-tenths  of  capacity. 

United  States  Steel  and  Bethlehem 
have  also  over  half"  of  the  Nation's  iron- 
ore  deposits,  vast  coal  fields,  and  many 
other  raw  materials  essential  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  steel  industry. 


While  hundreds  of  steel  concerns  are 
operating  at  half  of  capacity  and  retard- 
ing defense  production,  the  Government 
has  allotted  40  percent  of  war  orders  to 
Bethlehem  Steel,  which  has  only  13  per- 
cent of  productive  capacity. 

America  can  never  become  an  arsenal 
of  democracy  while  steel  barons  remain 
under  the  temptation  to  make  profits  in- 
stead of  producing  defense  materials. 
,  If  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  allowed 
to  carry  on  its  business  with  uncon- 
scionable profits — as  this  340  percent 
clearly  and  irrefutably  establishes — dur- 
ing the  period  of  our  present  preparation 
for  war  and  during  the  war  that  will  fol- 
low, the  result  will  be  more  millionaires 
and  more  poverty.  When  over  half  of 
our  population  is  now  carrying  the  bur- 
den of  60  years'  accumulation  of  this 
same  unfairness  in  our  economic  system 
until  the  future  holds  out  no  hope  for 
them,  we  can  visualize  what  it  means  to 
leave  this  indispensable  industry  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  the  brass  to 
turn  their  industry  into  a  money-making 
business  when  we  are  preparing  to  defend 
this  country. 

The  only  way  out,  which  will  have  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  is  to  take  over  this  Industry  and 
run  it  for  the  people.  Steel  and  iron  were 
common  gifts  of  nature  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  and  just  how  we  can  permit 
private  industry  to  harness  and  sell  the 
gift  common  to  all,  is  actually  beyond  all 
argument. 

We  are  preparing  to  fight  the  Nazis  and 
the  Fascists — enemies  of  democracy. 
Just  how  far  would  these  totalitarian 
governments  go  in  this  war,  if  they,  them- 
selves, permitted  private  individuals  to 
corner  the  necessities  of  national  defense? 
It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  to  fight  these 
governments,  we  ought  to  take  a  lesson 
frcm  the  manner  in  which  they  keep  up 
unlimited  production.  One  of  the  first 
things  which  makes  them  powerful  is  the 
fact  that  they  control  the  natural  re- 
sources of  their  countries  and  use  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  This  fact, 
together  with  the  further  fact  that  they 
base  their  money  on  labor  instead  of  a 
gold  standard — which  has  no  -value  in 
itself — makes  these  countries  powerful. 
Suppose,  when  this  war  ends,  that  the 
governments  of  the  world  decide  to  make 
labor  the  basis,  of  all  money,  then  what 
would  happen  to  our  hoard  of  gold  which 
we  have  withdrawn  from  national  circu- 
lation as  money  and  from  world  circula- 
tion? Our  sixteen  billion  in  gold  would 
be  worth  nothing,  except  as  a  metal  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  trinkets  and 
ornaments. 

First  things  come  first  in  this  emer- 
gency, and  the  first  step  we  can  take  is 
to  take  over  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
and  use  those  necessities  for  the  people 
at  least  during  this  emergency.  Should 
this  experience  prove  the  statement  that 
I  have  made — namely  that  no  natural  re- 
source should  be  exploited  by  private  in- 
dividuals, we  shall  have  that  matter  tried 
and  demonstrated,  not  for  this  emergency 
alone,  but  for  all  time  to  come. 
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Shall  Congress  Abdicate? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  January  13.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal: 

(From   the   Milwaukee   Journal    of   January 

11,  1941) 

SHALL  CONGRESS   ABDICATE? 

In  making  war  effectively,  which  Is  what 
President  Roosevelt  proposes  to  do.  It  Is  nec- 
essary that  a  great  deal  of  arbitrary  power 
be  entrusted  to  the  Executive.  But  it  has 
never  been  proposed  before  that  Congress 
should  meekly  hand  over  all  its  power.  Nor 
has  any  argument  been  made  by  the  admin- 
istration that  this  is  now  necessary. 

Congress  has  not  even  voted,  or  been  asked 
to  vote,  approval  of  the  war  the  President 
proposes  on  Germany  and  on  any  of  the 
states  subjugated  by  Germany  and  acting 
under  German  direction.  But  now  Congress 
Is  asked  for  blanket  approval  of  power  to 
make  war  in  aid  of  any  nation  Mr  Roosevelt 
may  decide  to  aid.  and,  of  course,  against  any 
nation  he  may  decide  to  oppose.  To  finance 
that  power,  appropriation  of  huge  sums  is 
contemplated. 

That  Is  only  a  beginning.  With  such 
power  the  President  cculd  get  us  into  diffi- 
culties which  would  make  it  necessary  for 
Congress  to  vote  further  sums  into  the  Treas- 
ury.' practically  without  limit. 

Congress  has  not  been  asked  for  repeal  of 
the  neutrality  law  enacted  at  the  President's 
request.  But  a  little  clause  in  the  bill 
offered  by  Senator  Barklet  and  Congressman 
McCoRMACK  would  repeal  no  one  can  say  how 
much  of  that  act  and  of  other  laws.  The 
little  clause  reads,  "Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  law,  the  President 
may— " 

The  measure  also  would  leave  It  In  the 
power  of  other  nations  to  decide  with  whom 
the  United  States  should  be  at  war,  for  it 
not  only  puts  us  presumably  in  the  war  on 
the  side  of  Britain,  Greece,  and  China.  If  we 
agree  to  aid  them,  we  agree  to  war  on  any 
power  which  any  of  them  may  declare  its  en- 
emy. There  is  no  provision  for  any  terms 
with  any  nation  we  aid  except  what  the 
President  may  choose  to  impose. 

We  are  to  give  supplies  and  aid  to  "any 
country  whose  defen.se  the  President  deems 
vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States." 
And  "the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
any  such  foreign  government  receives  any  aid 
authorized  under  subsection  (A)  shall  be 
those  which  the  Prt?sident  deems  satisfactory." 

No  such  power  as  this  ought  to  be  voted  in 
a  hurry.  If  there  is  need  for  haste  In  some 
directions.  Congress  can  be  asked  for  it,  and 
will  grant  It.  The  public  has  not  even  had 
opportujjlty  to  express  its  approval  of  the  war 
the  President  has  advocated  Now  it  Is  asked 
to  accept  war,  and  with  It  the  abdication  of 
Its  newly  elected  Congress.  For  If  Congress 
gives  the  powers  asked.  It  will  not  have  any- 
thing left  that  it  cf\nnot  be  forced  by  the  very 
logic  of  circumstances  to  surrender. 
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Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  January  13.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  SIR  WALTER  CITRINE 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Matthew  WoU,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor: 

Hon,  J.  VooRHis,  '* 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Voorhis:  I  was  very 
happy  to  be  advised  that  you.  as  a  trade- 
unionist,  will  have  inserted  In  the  Congres- 
sioN.u.  Record  the  address  of  Sir  Walter 
Citrine,  which  was  delivered  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  at  New  Orleans. 

I  think  this  is  splendid,  and  sincerely  hope 
you  will  carry  through  this  decision.  I  am 
sure  labor  as  a  whole  will  be  grateful  for 
your  having  this  address  made  part  of  the 
permanent  record  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Matthew  Woll. 

I  naturally  appreciate  Mr.  Woll's  letter 
very  much,  and  both  because  of  it  and 
because  I  believe  a  reading  of  the  address 
of  Sir  Walter  Citrine  will  be  valuable  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  Americans 
generally,  I  am  asking,  consent  to  have 
that  address  reprinted  the  Record. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

President  Green,  fellow  delegates,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  it  is  my  prdud  privilege  to 
convey  to  you  the  fraternal  greetings  of  the 
5,000.000  members  organized  in  the  223 
unions  attached  to  the  British  Trades  Union 
Congress.  This  is  your  sixtieth  anniversary, 
and  for  47  years  of  that  60  years  we  have  been 
an  almost  constant  visitor  to  your  conven- 
tions. Year  by  year  your  delegates  have 
come  to  our  country  and  ours  have  come  here 
to  explain  to  you  something  of  the  problems 
with  which  we  were  faced  and  to  hear  from 
you  what  subjects  were  engaging  your 
attention. 

This  has  been  more  than  an  exchange  of 
delegates.  It  has  grown  Into  the  Intimacy 
of  a  close  friendship  and  enables  me  to  talk 
to  you  with  the  frank  intimacy  of  an  old 
friend 

Our  movements  have  a  very  close  affliilty 
Our  people  are  drawn  basically  from  the  same 
stock.  Over  to  this  country  several  hundred 
years  ago  there  came  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  flee- 
ing from  religious  persecution  and  seeking 
opportunities  of  spiritual  development  in  a 
land  other  than  the  one  in  which  they  were 
born.  Since  that  time  an  Infusion  of  the 
best  elements  of  thinking  and  enterprising 
people  of  other  countries,  seeking  to  express 
themselves  rellglo\isly  or  politically,  which 
the  laws  of  their  ovra  countries  forbade,  have 
arrived  on  your  shores. 

Now  you  are  in  a  sense  a  community  of 
nations,  and  as  a  community  of  nations  you 


embody  all  the  best  qualities  which  our  old 
established  order  of  Europe  has  yielded.  Our 
Ideals  are  common.  We  strive  primarily  to 
uplift,  culturally,  materially,  and  morally, 
the  millions  of  members  whom  we  Jointly 
represent.  We  are  bound  together  by  our 
faith  in  democracy  and  the  institutions 
which,  after  countless  sacrifices,  have  been 
built  up  In  other  lands  When  I  speak  of 
democracy,  I  am  thinking  not  merely  of  a 
form  of  goveJWlflleiil.  You  are  a  democracy, 
and  so,  we  claim,  are  we  You  are  a  Repub- 
hc:  we  have  a  limited  monarchy.  You  have 
a  President.  We  have  a  King.  Your  Presi- 
dent exercises  by  far  more  authority,  admin- 
istrative, and  executive  power  than  the  King 
of  England  has  ever  exercised  for  a  century 
You.  too.  have  your  legislative  assemblies. 
You.  too,  have  your  courts  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  daily  administration  of  dis- 
putes between  individuals.  But  you  have  In 
a  sense  one.  I  think  I  ought  to  say,  a  doubtful 
advantage  which  we  do  not  enjoy.  You  have 
a  Supreme  Court. 

Democracy,  then.  Is  not  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  a  way  of  life.  It  is  a  spiritual 
quality:  It  is  something  which  Is  rooted  in  the 
basic  belief  that  every  man  and  woman  In 
the  community.  Irrespective  of  how  humble 
they  may  be,  has  a  right  to  participate  in  the 
government  of  the  country  and  the  making 
of  the  laws.  That  principle  was  enshrined  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  estab- 
lished this  great  community. 

No  one  for  one  second  claims  that  that  con- 
ception of  democracy  has  yet  been  fully  ac- 
complished in  any  country  in  the  world.  But 
what  we  can  say  is  that  step  by  step  we  are 
progressing  far  along  the  read  to  that  most 
desirable  goal. 

The  essence  of  democracy  Is  that  power  Is 
vested  In  the  people  operating  through  insti- 
tutions of  their  own  choosing  and  not  sus- 
ceptible to  dictation  from  above.  Democracy 
depends  primarUy  upon  reason.  up>on  con- 
sultation, upon  comradeship.  We  seek  day  by 
day  to  find  means  of  exchanging  our  experi- 
ences, of  traveling  beyond  our  national 
boundaries  In  order  that  we  can  find  what  Is 
best  in  the  countries  of  the  world.  You  and 
we,  in  pursuance  of  this  traversing  outside 
our  own  frontiers,  are  linked  up  together, 
not  simply  in  the  international  labor  organi- 
zation of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  in  the 
trade-union  organization  known  as  the  In- 
ternational Federation  of  Trades  Unions. 
That  body  rests  upon  a  basic  principle  of 
democracy.  It  does  not  seek  to  Impose  the 
views  of  any  section  upon  the  others.  Every 
section  enjoys  complete  autonomy  and  de- 
termines its  own  policies.  They  come  to- 
gether to  consult,  to  deliberate,  and,  where 
possible,  to  agree  upon  policies. 

Most  assuredly  the  purpose  of  this  con- 
sultation is  to  Inform  and  not  to  Instruct 
or  to  order.  It  Is  in  that  spirit  that  I  come 
to  you  this  mcrning.  It  is  of  special  im- 
portance that  we  should  commune  together 
in  these  desperate  days.  The  fate  pi  gen- 
erations is  being  decided  at  this  very  mo- 
ment. Great  masses  of  men,  great  quantities 
of  materials  hav»  been  amassed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fighting  out  in  the  primitive  method 
of  warfare  some  of  the  differences  which  have 
arisen  in  Europe. 

I  have  been  enabled,  from  a  somewhat 
privileged  position  to  see  this  process  taking 
place.  For  the  last  12  years  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  act  as  the  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Federations.  My  duties  have  taken 
me  into  almost  every  country  In  Europe.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing  at 
first  hand  with  statesmen,  with  workers,  with 
democrau,  all  kinds  of  problems  that  they 
encounter. 

Six  years  ago  I  came  to  this  country,  at 
the  special  invitation  of  President  Green,  to 
explain  to  you  the  dangerfe  which  were  be- 
setting  democracy   and    its   Institutions   lo 
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Europe.  I  emphasized  time  and  time  again 
In  the  course  of  that  visit  that  fascism  and 
nazi-lsm,  which  are  merely  different  names  to 
the  same  basic  determination  to  destroy 
ever3rthlng  that  you  and  we  revere,  would,  if 
unchecked,  plunge  the  world  Into  war. 

That  war  is  now  upon  us.  I  returned  in 
1936  and.  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
labor  chest,  tried  to  develop  once  again  a 
growing  consciousness  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  as  to  what  this  menace 
really  was.  We  set  up  In  this  country  what 
was  called  the  labor  chest  for  the  relief  of  the 
victims  of  fascism  and  nazl-ism.  We  did 
something  equally  as  practicable.  We  estab- 
lished a  consumer's  boycott  of  Germany's 
goods  and  services  the  purjKJse  of  which  was 
to  prevent  the  Nazis  being  able  to  profit  by 
their  international  trade  so  that  they  could 
not  manufactiire  the  weapons  of  war.  Had 
that  boycott  been  supported  In  the  manner 
and  to  the  degree  to  which  you  and  I  would 
have  wished,  we  should  not  have  been  in  the 
catastrophe  we  are  in  today. 

But  mankind  is  notoriously  apathetic  and 
Incredulous.  They  could  not  believe  that 
any  country,  after  the  experience  of  1914-18. 
could  once  again,  of  deliberate  policy,  seek 
to  plunge  this  great  community  once  more 
Into  the  horrors  of  war.  And  so  It  was  that 
when  they  were  told  that  the  Germans  were 
rearming  hand  over  fist  they  Just  shrugged 
their  shoulders  and  thought  we  were  drawing 
upon  our  imagination. 

Finally  Great  Britain  and  Prance  were  com- 
pelled to  take  notice  of  this  menace  and  set 
about  rearming.  Their  decision  to  rearm  was 
announced  to  the  League  of  Nations  Confer- 
ence in  Geneva  by  the  then  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, Mi.  Anthony  Eden.  I  was  present  at 
that  declaration,  and  I  remember  the  ringing 
tones  in  which  he  declared  that  Great  Britain 
was  going  to  spend  $1,500,000,000  per  year  for 
the  purposes  of  rearmament.  He  thought  it 
was  an  enormous  sum.  Indeed,  it  repre- 
sented more  than  one-third  of  our  total  na- 
tional budget.  The  delegates  thrilled  in  con- 
sequence of  this.  They  began  to  realize  that 
Britain  meant  business.  They  would  have 
thrilled  a  good  deal  less,  perhaps,  if  they  had 
realized  that  Germany  was  then  spending 
over  five  times  that  stun  on  her  rearmament. 
Our  government  tried  to  operate  a  dual 
policy.  It  tried  on  the  one  hand  to  maintain 
Its  basic  trade,  its  international  and  Internal 
trade,  while  at  the  same  time  it  sought  to 
effect  this  rearmament.  Many  times  there 
was  a  clash  as  to  where  materials  shotild  be 
devoted;  whether  it  was  more  important  that 
those  materials  should  be  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ships,  of  cannons,  of  airplanes,  or 
whether  they  should  go  into  the  commodities 
which  we  normally  use  In  trade.  It  was  very 
apparent  then  to  some  of  us  that  the  process 
of  Bearmament  was  not  merely  inadequate, 
but  it  was  terribly  slow. 

Our  present  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  and  myself,  running  the  risk  of  a 
great  deal  of  misunderstanding,  exposed  to 
the  charge  that  we  were  forming  some  new 
political  group,  decided  that  we  would  under- 
take a  campaign  in  the  country  for  the  pur- 
poses of  supporting  collective  security.  Well, 
everybody  believed  in  collective  security.  We 
could  show  resolutions  galore  attesting  the 
determination  of  the  people  to  support  col- 
lective security.  But  collective  security,  like 
•11  forms  of  government,  ultimately  must  rest 
for  Its  final  determination  upon  force.  There 
was  no  use  passing  resolutions.  It  was  no  use 
to  try  in  such  puny  fashion  to  rearm,  while 
your  opponents  were  preparing  for  the  day. 
arming  secretly,  arming  extensively,  without 
any  debates  in  Parliament  or  elsewhere. 
They  were  determined  to  select  a  timetable. 
which  would  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  keep 
«p  with. 

Our  attempt  to  carry  on  business  as  usual 
to  Great  Britain  and  at  the  same  time  face 
the  menace  of  dictatorship  by  a  thorough  and 
drastic  rearmament   completely   failed.    We 


found  that  Germany  had  been  on  a  war  foot- 
ing for  several  years.  As  long  ago  as  1936  the 
Germans  would  have  been  able  then  by  the 
pressing  of  a  button  to  have  mobilized  their 
forces. 

My  point  here  Is  this:  I  don't  want  any- 
body to  labor  under  the  delusion  that  even 
after  5  years  of  rearmament  in  Britain  we 
have  made  up  the  loss  of  that  time  and  that 
today  we  are  on  a  plane  with  the  Nazis.  Our 
Prime  Minister  said  in  an  address  reported 
yesterday  that  Britain  is  only  a  quarter 
armed.  Why  do  I  recount  this?  In  order 
that  you  may  profit  by  this  experience,  that 
you  may  not  make  our  mistakes,  thSt  you 
may  realize  that  this  menace  may  burst  upon 
ycu  any  day,  and  that  when  it  comes  you 
ought  to  be  as  adequately  prepared  for  it  as 
the  Nazis. 

We  made  the  mistake  of  assuming  that 
promises  were  performances.  We  thought 
that  a  press  announcement  was  a  proved 
achievement,  and  while  I  hesitate  to  say  any- 
thing here  that  may  be  misunderstood,  I 
seriously  hope  that  won't  be  the  position  In 
this  country.  A  stupendous  effort  Is  needed 
if  rearmament  is  to  attain  the  magnitude  the 
Axis  Powers  have  at  their  disposal. 

In  the  report  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  It  is  said 
that  rearmament  will  take,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  from  2  to  4  years  Well,.  I  think 
the  second  figure  Is  probably  the  more  accu- 
rate of  the  two.  I  ask^ou  to  consider  whether 
In  this  process  of  rearmament  the  Nazis  will 
wait  4  years.  They  may  make  some  very 
unexpected  moves  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
My  purpose  In  saying  this  to  you  is  clear. 
The  only  thing  the  dictators  fear  is  force,  and 
if  you  can  shorten  the  prqcess  In  amassing 
that  force,  I  am  certain  you  will  promote  the 
cause  of  humanity. 

I  will  not  recount  to  you  the  tragic  events 
that  preceded  this  war.  the  vacillation  of 
statesmen  and  governments,  with  war  looming 
nearer  and  nearer  every  day.  Our  Congress 
as  far  back  as  1933  realized  the  seriousness  of 
the  Nazi  menace.  In  1938  a  desperate  at- 
tempt was  made  to  appease  the  dictators. 
You  might  Just  as  wel.  try  to  appease  the 
wolf  by  throwing  him  an  occasional  chicken 
as  to  try  to  appease  the  Nazis  by  sacrificing 
Czechoslovakia.  Hitler  then  said  he  had  no 
further  claims  to  make  in  Europe.  Not  only 
is  Hitler  making  claims  now.  but  Is  seeking  to 
establish  them  by  force  of  arms.  In  these 
circimistances  we  In  the  British  trades-union 
movement  said  year  after  year  to  the  German 
people,  "Can't  you  see  where  your  Govern- 
ment is  leading  you?  Can't  you  see  unless 
you  restrain  your  Government  your  country 
will  be  plunged  into  a  war  more  bloody  and 
brutal  than  the  last  war?"  There  wsfe  no 
outward  response.  Yet  we  felt  that  within 
that  country  the  love  of  liberty  could  not  be 
extinguished.  What  has  happened  is  that  the 
dictatorship,  operating  with  ruthless  eflQ- 
ciency,  has  crushed  out  every  opportunity  of 
organized  opposition. 

I  well  remember  the  scene  when  our  Con- 
gress was  assembled  in  Bridlington,  when  in 
the  quiet  tones  of  our  Prime  Minister  we 
learned  that  war  between  Germany  and  Brit- 
ain was  actually  at  hand.  We  did  not  want 
to  fight  Germany  or  anyone  else.  And  yet 
there  we  were,  left  with  no  alternative  but  to 
use  force  against  the  dictators  who  are  using 
as  their  instruments  the  common  people.  1 
remember  glancing  around  the  room  and  see-. 
Ing  on  the  faces  of  everyone  present  anxiety 
written;  anxiety,  but  determination  also. 
That  determination  is  still  with  us.  Our  Par- 
liament was  in  session  at  that  time,  and  we 
issued  a  declaration  affirming  our  resolve  to 
stand  up  to  Hitlerism.  I  would  not  have  re- 
ferred to  this  but  for  the  fact  that  since  I 
have  come  here  I  have  found  some  very 
strange  and  unaccountable  beliefs  that  in 
some  way  the  British  people  are  wavering. 
Only  a  month  ago  in  our  Congress  at  home  we 
passed  with  the  complete  support  of  the  del- 


egates a  resolution  pledging  our  determina- 
tion to  carry  on  the  struggle  until  victory  is 
won.  We  understand  what  it  means  if  dicta- 
torship prevails.  We  know  that  the  basic 
principle  upon  which  the  dictatorship  rests  is 
that  there  can  be  no  other  form  of  organiza- 
tion within  the  community  that  can  chal- 
lenge the  will  of  the  dictatorship.  In  Ger- 
many every  vestige  of  organized  religion,  or- 
ganized politics,  organized  trade-unionism 
was  crushed  with  a  ruthlessness  that  belongs 
to  th»>  Middle  Ages.  When  the  dictators 
marched  into  Holland  and  Norway  and  Den- 
mark and  found  labor  organizations  they  im- 
mediately disbanded  the  organizations  and 
confiscated  the  funds.  Can  anybody  doubt 
that  if  Hitlerism  and  fascism  become  trium- 
phant our  movement  cannot  survive?  When 
I  say  "our  movement"  I  mean  our  labor  move- 
ment. Our  movement  is  not  some  soulless 
organization.  It  is  a  movement  of  a  band  of 
people  trying  to  express  themselves  in  an  or- 
ganized form,  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  of 
the  community  as  a  whole.  Thousands  ol 
our  people  have  made  sacrifices  In  order  to 
enable  this  movement  to  function.  I  ask, 
what  Y*ll  be  the  fSte  of  that  movement  if  the 
dictators  triumph? 

Traqe  unionism  is  both  a  cause  and  a  prod- 
uct of  democracy.  It  can  only  function  in 
an  atmosphere  of  free  expression.  It  can- 
not function  in  cellars  or  behind  closed  doors. 
It  must  impress  the  public  mind,  and  it  must 
be  given  facilities  to  do  that.  Trade  union- 
Ism  basically  is  the  assertion  of  the  rights 
of  the  common  man,  of  the  principle  that 
It  is  not  ordained  by  God  that  any  com- 
munity should  be  ruled  by  aristocracies, 
whether  those  aristocracies  are  of  birth  or 
wealth.  In  pursuit  of  that  principle  of  vol- 
untary organization,  you  will  find  that  or- 
ganizations and  groups  of  people  have  devel- 
oped in  every  corner  of  the  land,  meeting  to 
promote  some  laudable  purj)ose. 

I  make  no  apology  for  saying  that  no 
country,  no  movement,  has  made  greater 
progress  toward  the  attainment  of  Its  ideals 
than  has  the  British  trades-union  move- 
ment. In  our  country  we  have  used  the  in- 
strument of  taxation  to  effect  a  very  ex- 
tensive redistribution  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  We  have  succeeded  in  putting  the 
burdens  on  the  backs  of  those  broadest  to 
bear  them.  There  are  only  10.000  peoople  in 
Great  Britain  who  are  receiving  an  annual 
Income  of  upwards  of  $50,000.  Together 
these  people  In  Income,  have  approximately 
$900,000,000  a  year.  But  we  don"t  leave 
them  with  that  sum.  In  the  first  Instance, 
the  government  takes  $600,000,000  from  that 
immediately  in  direct  taxation.  Then  we 
have  a  system  of  death  duties  in  our  country, 
and  when  people  of  great  Incomes  die  a 
sum  of  graduated  scale  is  taken  from  those 
estates  and  paid  over  to  the  state  Itself. 
Every  year  some  of  these  rich  people  die 
and  we  take  from  them  In  taxes  a  further 
$200,000,000  a  year.  So  that  the  sum  taken 
from  $900,000,000  Is  $800,000,000.  I  don't 
think  taxation  has  gone  to  that  extent  in 
your  country.  Out  of  every  $5  of  income 
of  the  richest  people  of  our  country,  $4.37 
is  taken  in  taxation. 

There  Is  an  impression  that  our  country 
Is  governed  by  old  and  very  rich  families, 
families  living  on  country  estates  and  in 
magnificent  mansions.  That  may  have  been 
true  at  one  time.  The  families  today  may  be 
old.  but  very  few  of  them  are  rich.  Nor  do 
they  exclusively  govern  our  country.  The 
development  of  our  political  democracy  has 
meant  that  on  two  occasions  labor  has 
formed  the  Government  of  our  country.  Our 
men  are  today  serving  In  the  highest  posts 
In  the  state  In  the  present  cabinet.  The 
capital  of  our  country.  London,  is  governed 
by  a  Labor  majority,  and  those  of  you  who 
are  Scotchmen  may  be  pleased  to  know  that 
Glasgow,  too,  has  a  Labor  majority  ruling 
that  city. 

There  is  a  gradual  emergence  of  the  prin- 
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clple  that  there  are  some  Inherent  rights, 
some  Inherent  dignities  in  labor  itself.  We 
affirm  vrtth  you  t.'iat  labor  to  not  a  commcd- 
Ity.  Labor  Is  not  something  Inanimate, 
like  glass  or  steel  or  wood  or  coal;  tabor  is  a 
live,  vibrant,  human  thing.  It  doesnt  do 
what  it  is  ordered  like  some  Inanimate  thing. 
It  has  an  Incurable  habit  of  doing  exactly 
the  opposite  to  »hat  has  been  predicted  by 
the  psychologists,  the  sociologists,  the  econo- 
mists, and  all  the  other  "ists"  who  dogmatize 
on  labor  questions. 

We  must  In  essimce  ground  our  moTement 
on  the  principle  that  dictatorship  is  alien  to 
cur  coneejjtlons  a;-jd  to  our  Ideals.  We  have 
obtained  tangible  achievements  in  our  coun- 
tries, and  we  ar?  no*  going  to  exchange 
those  tangible,  achievements  of  British  citi- 
zenship for  slavery  and  servlttide  under  the 
dictators. 

As  ycur  President  said  In  1934  at  the  con- 
vention In  San  Francisco.  "No  red-blooded 
man  has  ever  submitted  to  tyranny.  Ameri- 
can labor  has  nevef  done  it.  and  It  never 
will."  I  say  that,  too,  of  British  labor.  No 
dictator  will  wrest  from  us,  while  we  have 
life  and  power  to  resist,  the  gains  which  we 
have  made. 

Now,  what  Is  the  trade-union  part  In  this 
struggle?  We  hart  pursued  three  main  alms 
of  policy.  The  first  Is  the  continuance  ol  our 
Inflexible  resolve  to  prosecute  this  struggle. 
The  second  Is  to  maintain  and  safeguard  the 
rights  and  the  standards  of  lift  of  our  people; 
and,  thirdly,  to  widen  the  Influence  of  our 
movement. 

When  I  speak  of  Inflexible  resolve  1  am 
speaking  for  the  whole  British  Nation  I 
know  that  our  <  present  Prime  MlrUster.  Mr. 
Churchill,  In  the  eyes  of  many  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  determination  and  the  dcgged- 
ness  of  our  people  Many  ask  what  would 
happen  If  Mr  Churchill,  through  some  un- 
foreseen clrcumstasice,  was  imable  to  con- 
tinue to  direct  the  struggle.  Would  the 
people  go  on  resisting?  Well,  one  has  to 
travel  3.000  miles  td  find  that  sort  of  query 
The  BriUsh  people  have  nc  such  doubts.  Ml" 
Churchill  himself  would  be  the  first  to  attest 
that  if  that  position  arose,  when  he  wag  no 
longer  able  to  lead,  the  confidence  of  the 
people  would  be  refxtsed  In  his  successor  as 
firmly  as  It  Is  In  him. 

So  I  say  that  we  are  determined  to  go  on. 
The  courage  of  our  people  displayed  In  the 
factories.  In  the  workshops,  in  the  transport 
systems,  and  on  the  high  seas  Is  something 
that  makes  me  feel  very  proud.  I  have  sedi 
the  bombs  trying  to  blast  their  bodies,  but  I 
have  yet  to  see  the  bomb  that  can  blast  the 
spirit  of  our  people.  So.  as  far  as  the  first 
point  is  concerned,  we  are  determined  to 
pursue  our  inflexible  resolve. 

New.  as  to  the  second  point,  that  of  safe- 
guarding of  our  rights  and  standards.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  In  wartime  pcwer  rapidly 
passes  from  the  normal  governing  bodies  In 
the  community  to  government  administra- 
tion of  one  kind  or  another.  What  is  called 
bureaucracy  In  wartime  is  something  we^are 
determined  to  prevent.  We  are  not  golng\t0 
have  "tta  pot"  Hitlers  built  up  In  our  o^ 
country,  during  the  coin^e  of  the  struggle  we 
are  making  against  Hitler 

Having  saw  that,  let  me  put  to  you  what  I 
think  is  an  trrefutable  principle.  Restric- 
tions on  the  tadlvtdtral  in  wartime  Is  an  In- 
escapable concomitant  of  war.  The  d'cta- 
torships  are  able  to  act  decisively  and  quickly, 
and  unless  the  democracies  can  devise  a  ^- 
tem  during  warfare  to  act  Just  as  decisively 
and  perhaps  mere  quickly  than  the  dictator- 
ships, the  democracies  cannot  survive. 

Therefore,  when  I  speak  of  dictatorship 
within  our  own  state  ahd  bureaucracy,  and 
so  forth,  I  have  In  mlr.d  this:  I  am  wt 
afraW  to  trust  people  with  the  exercise  of 
power,  who  can  use  that  power,  but  I  defnar.d 
the  rl^t  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  them  In 
the  proseeutlor  of  the  struggle,  to  see  :hat 
they  do  not  misuse  that  power.  Power  in 
Great   Brttaln   in   wartime,   legislatively  and 


from  the  broadest  social  point  of  view,  rests 
with  Parliament.  Tboee  of  you  wha  fohow 
our  affairs  must  have  noticed  that  on  occa- 
sions the  Government  has  introduced  meas- 
ures which  it  has  had  to  withdraw  .because 
of  the  opposition  they  erwouutaed  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

Outside  of  Parliament  our  trade-unk)n 
movement  is  wmtchftilly  cooperating  in  the 
various  state  activities.  How  can  this  be 
considered  as  a  surrender  of  democracy? 
Unless  democracy  is  Intelligent  enough  to 
conceive  me«ns  of  speed  and  action,  it  is 
impossible.  I  repeat,  for  xis  to  combat  dic- 
tatorship. 

For  the  first  8  months  of  the  war  there  was 
a  passive  period.  Scane  of  you.  1  think, 
called  it  a  "phoney"  war.  I  believe  1  heard 
such  a  sentiment  come  trickling  across  the 
Atlantic.  In  our  country  we  called  It  the 
"bore"  war.  During  these  first  8  months  we 
had  very  lew  disputes  in  Industry,  and  our 
unions  ^-ere  pledged  to  the  acceleration  of 
rearmament,  dilution,  and  large  schemes  ol 
training  for  that  purpose. 

But  those  schemes  set  forward  two  elemen- 
tary principles.  The  first  one  was  that  no 
scheme  could  be  Introduced  without  the  con- 
sent and  consultation  of  the  unions.  Sec- 
ondly, that  they  should  not  be  resorted  to 
except  and  unless  the  available  unemployed 
had  been  absorbed.  It  Is  perfectly  clear  that 
It  would  be  utterly  foolish  In  a  war  lor  the 
defense  of  democracy  to  Insist  upon  the 
maintenance  of  certain  trade-union  restric- 
tions modeled  for  the  purpose  of  restraining 
the  employer  during  peacetime  and  applying 
those  restrictions  to  the  effort  of  the  nation 
to  equip  itself  with  the  means  of  resistance. 
When  the  collapse  of  France  took  place,  as 
you  ail  know,  we  were  faced  with  a  tremen- 
dous problem.  Just  Imagine  our  position. 
We  had  seen  this  German  war  machine, 
marching  with  a  momentum  almost  incredi- 
ble, sweeping  acroes  the  plains  of  Belgium 
and  of  Holland,  across  the  frontier  Into 
France  and  driving  before  it  thousands  of 
terror-stricken  women  and  children.  We  had 
seen  the  French  coast  line  occupied,  and  In 
the  ports  attached  to  that  coast  line  were 
thousands  of  men  being  massed  in  vessels, 
ready  to  sail  across  the  narrow  English  Chan- 
nel to  Invade  our  shores. 

We  knew  that  the  mightiest  air  force  in  the 
world,  unchallenged  so  far,  was  massing  to 
make  its  attack  iqxin  ua.  We  had  seen  iu 
ruthlessness  in  Poland,  aye,  in  HoUand 
Those  of  you  who  recall  the  assault  of  the 
Nazi  airplanes  on  Rott^dam.  where  they 
blasted  a  city  to  dust  because  the  Dutch  bad 
the  courage  to  resist,  will  appreciate  the  fate 
whicta  awaited  ub.  We  knew  that  Hitler  had 
given  the  word  to  "erase  their  cities."  to 
leave  them  in  ruins  and  if  possible  to  annihi- 
late our  people.  Our  people  were  ready  to 
defend  themselves  as  best  they  could. 

AiKl  what  sort  of  d^ense  bad  we  against 
this?  Our  defense  was,  first,  our  navy,  with 
Immense  responsibilities  added  to  It  because 
of  the  surrender  of  the  French  Navy.  Our 
second  line  of  deferxse  was  our  army,  almost 
completely  robbed  of  its  equipooent  because 
of  the  hasty  evacuation  of  France,  where  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  doilars'  worth  of  equip- 
ment had  to  be  left.  The  third  line  was  our 
fortresses.  nonexistent,  practically  qjieaking. 
before  June.  Hastily,  new  systems  had  to  be 
devised  and  men  turned  on  to  build  fortresses 
around  our  coast.  I 

We  suddenly  swore  In  a  home  gujtrd,  the  | 
purpose  of  which  was  to  defend  the  home-  | 
land.  Then  we  had  our  air  force,  small  but 
confident — confident  as  a  result  of  having  { 
demonstrated  its  superiority  over  the  forces  | 
of  the  Germans,  machine  for  machine.  ! 

In  these  circumstances,  to  whom  were  we  | 
to  look,  tf  not  to  the  great  American  de-  i 
mccracy?  'Vhen  we  made  our  appeal  to  you  I 
there  w«e  some  of  your  best -informed  people 
who  believed  we  could  not  last  for  90  days. 
Yet  you  sent  us  the  equipmeot.  Over  the 
Atlantic  then  came  a  stream  of  armaments, 


all  of  tt  massing  up  and  equipping  our  forces 

until  today  we  say  as  a  nation,  let  the  in- 
vader come,  let  thie  invader  come. 

I  say  never  before  have  we  been  threatened 
with  such  dangers.  Never  before  has  the 
spirit  of  our  people  been  so  tested,  and  never 
before  have  we  had  such  a  magnificent  re- 
sponse from  a  neighbor,  such  as  you  gave 
to  us. 

Now  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  re- 
sponsibility that  was  imposed  upon  us  in  Uw 
labor  movement.     Every  section  of  the  com- 
munity was  ready  to  defend  our  ii^titutiona. 
Could  labor,  with  all  its  Insistence  upon  the 
necessity  of  standing  up  to  Hitler,  do  l«ea 
than  that?     When  our  Prmie  Minister  sent 
for  us  and  told  us  first  hand  the  prcblem,  he 
said.  "We  have  to  think  now  in  terms  of  the 
next  a4  hours.    Long-range  policy  is  not  our 
concern  at  the  moment.     We  have  to  think 
of  what  we  are  going  to  do  to  defend  our 
shores. "    He  said.   "We  can't  haggle  with  the 
property  owner  as  to  whether  or  not  we  shall 
build  a  line  of  fortifications  across  his  prop- 
erty.   We  can't  haggle  at  a  time  like  this,  we 
have,  got  to  act  "    He  said  in  the  same  way; 
"Is  it  reasonable  to  suggest  that  we  have  got 
to  hold  up  this  kind  of  work  because  this 
particular  Job  happens  to  be  a  mason's,  a 
bricklayer's,  or  a  carpenter's  because  we  cant 
get   men   on   those   particular   trades  except 
from  the  other  end  of  the  country?"    We  said 
this  to  him:   "We  are  prepared  to  surrender 
such  rights  on  the  clear  undersUndlng  that 
full  restoration  will  be  legislatively  given  to 
us.  and  provided  that  all  secOons  of  the  com- 
munity are  equally  treated."    We  said  to  him. 
"Let's  see  your  legislation  and  the  powers  you 
propose  to  take.    Ilyou  propose  to  take  rlghu 
over  property  equal  to  those  you  propose  to 
take  over  labor,  then  we  will  support  you." 
And  our  Prime  Minister,  even   before  the 
House  of  Commons,  our  legislative  assembly, 
or  even  the  full  Cabinet,  had  seen  the  pro-' 
posals,  submitted  them  to  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  for  approval,  and  we  approved  them. 
I  know  it  is  Impoesible  to  redramatise  the 
situation.     You   are   3.000    miles   away,   and 
vivid  as  your  imaglnaUons  may  be,  it  can't 
quite  carry  you  In  flight  to  the  position  we 
were  in  in  those  days.    But  bow  cotUd   we 
haggle  In  a  situation  like  that?    How  could 
we  argue?     We  had  said  so  many  times  that 
we  would  be  destroyed  tf  nazl-ism  succeeded. 
Could  we.  now  that  the  moment  had  arrived 
to    throw  our   weight    into   the   struggle   m 
never  before,  stop  and  taArgain  and  argue? 

We  brought  into  conference  all  our  full 
executive  councils  within  8  days.  We  con- 
sulted them,  and  with  absolute  unanimity 
the  whole  of  the  executive  councils  of  the 
trade-union  movement  In  our  country — there 
were  over  1.250  people  present — told  us  that 
we  could  support  whatever  naeasures  were 
necessary,  including  those  which  bad  been 
outlined  to  tbem. 

We  had  already  explained  cur  proposals  in 
respect  of  demarcatk>n  and  such  qtiestlooa. 
We  had  already  screed  to  training  and  dilu- 
tion. Now  we  were  asked  to  agree  to  a  new 
principle,  a  very  important  and  dangerous 
one.  Tbat  tbe  state  should  be  given  tte 
power  by  Parliament  to  order  any  person  to 
put  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  state 
in  whatever  capacity  the  state  needed  It. 
Side  by  side  with  tbat.  tbat  aU  forma  cd  ptogh' 
erty.  Irrespective  of  what  they  were,  mtiat 
equally  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  tbe  state. 

Now  that  Is  a  terrllfe  power  for  any  gov- 
ernment  to  have  at  t»  disposal.  But  ota* 
confidence  in  the  wise  use  of  this  power  rested 
up>on  two  things:  Firstly,  that  we  bad  oiv 
nrcn  inside  the  Government,  and  en  the  fact 
that  our  movement  had  never  been  stronger 
and  Its  capacity  to  resist  any  mtaiict  at  those 
powers  bad  never  been  greater.  We  felt  cosv- 
fident  tbat  we  cotild  In  tbe  circumstances 
sacrjQce  tbe  right  to  strike. 

I  read  with  interest  whst  Presklent  Green 
said  yesterday  on  that  subject,  and  I  say 
this  to  you,  tbat  never  la  sr^j  other  circuoa- 
stanees  than  the  actual  baaud  of  war.  would 
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the  British  trade-union  movement  have  stir- 
rendered  Its  right  to  strike. 

But  could  we  claim — and  1  put  this  to 
you  as  practical  people — could  we  claim  that 
because  some  dispute  existed  as  to  the  prices 
to  be  paid  for  certain  classes  of  work  on  air- 
planes, for  example,  at  a  time  when  the  "Ger- 
mans were  sending  their  airplanes  over  in 
clouds.  Justify  our  men  laying  down  their 
tools  and  refusing  to  manufacture  the  air- 
planes we  needed  to  defeat  those  Germans? 
Could  we  do  that?  I  think  the  question  has 
only  to  be  asked  to  be  understood. 

We  surrendered  the  right  to  strike  In  the 
consciousness  that  we  were  doing  a  communal 
service  which  would  entitle  us  to  recognition 
at  the  hands  of  the  community  when  the 
ordeal  was  over,  and  in  the  confidence  that 
we  were  defending  o\ir  trade-union  In- 
stitutions li    the  process. 

We  allowed  the  working  of  practically  un- 
limited hours.  Hours  in  Great  Britain,  ex- 
cept for  women  and  young  persons,  have 
never  been  regulated  by  law.  We  have  no 
40-hour  week.  We  have  collective  agree- 
ments covering  our  people  for  a  47-hour 
week  in  the  case  of  engineering,  shipbuilding 
and  metal  trades  generally,  down  to  44  hours 
per  week  In  the  case  of  the  building  trades. 

Here  Is  an  airdrome  being  built.  It  needs 
runways— concrete  runways;  It  needs  hang- 
ars; It  needs  roads  for  the  cars  to  get  near  it; 
It  needs  all  of  the  normal  equipment  of 
building.  Were  we  to  say,  "Builders  shall 
work  on  this  Job  44  hours  only,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  they  must  knock  off  and  go 
home,"  knowing  that  home  meant  some  hut 
that  had  been  erected  near  the  airdrome 
because  these  places  have  been  put  in  the 
most  remote  situations  In  the  country. 
Could  we  say  that?  Of  course,  we  could  not. 
What  we  had  to  do  was  to  find  some  means 
of  keeping  control  over  overtime.  I  would 
remind  you  that  overtime  is  in  itself  framed 
upon  the  conception  that  Jhe  employer  ex- 
ploits the  workman.  Your  overtime  rates,  I 
presume,  are  the  same  as  ours,  based  upon 
the  principle  that  when  a  man  has  done  40 
or  44  hours'  work  in  a  week  he  is  entitled  to 
some  leisure  and  recreation.  If  the  employer 
wants  him  to  work  longer,  then  you  say  to 
the  employer.  "Well,  we  are  going  to  make  it 
ex{>ensive  for  you  because,  if  we  don't  make 
It  expensive,  you  will  exploit  these  people, 
and  In  effect  you  will  have  a  long  working 
week."  So  you  make  him  pay  double  time  or 
time  and  a  half  until  the  use  of  overtime 
labor  becomes  uneconomical  from  the  view 
of  the  employer.  We  do  not  believe  the 
conditions  are  the  same  as  those  which  apply 
when  the  state  is  practically  the  sole  em- 
ployer— when  the  purpose  of  the  overtime 
is  to  equip  and  to  defend  your  country. 
Consequently  we  agreed  to  the  extension  of 
the  working  hours. 

We  took  good  care  that  the  employer  should 
not  get  away  with  It.  We  Inslstecf  that  he 
should  not  be  the  authority  who  would  deter- 
mine whether  overtime  would  be  needed  or 
not.  but  that  it  must  be  done  in  consultation 
with  trade-union  ofQclals  acting  through  the 
.Government  inspectors.  That  principle  has 
been  freely  accepted  and  extensively  applied. 

Another  restriction  we  put  upon  the  em- 
ployer was  this:  We  said  that  if  this  was  a 
war  to  defend  democracy  it  was  not  going 
to  be  a  war  to  create  a  plutocracy.  Employ- 
ers are  not  going  to  make  extensive  profits 
out  of  this  war.  We  Induced  the  Govern- 
ment to  Impose  a  100-percent  excess-profits 
tax  so  that  no  employer  now  can  make 
greater  profit  out  of  the  war  than  he  did  in 
the  years  preceding  It. 

Tou  may  be  interested  to  know  our  sys- 
tem of  wage  regulation.  We  have,  as  I  said, 
abandoned  the  right  to  strike.  The  Gov- 
ernment, the  employers,  and  ourselves  in 
conference  have  said  that  we  will  be  gov- 
erned In  our  relations  by  voluntary  collec- 
tive agreements.  But  supposing  there  are 
employers  who  are  outside  those  collective 
agreements,  who  are  not  affected,  and  over 


whom  the  employers'  federation  has  no  con- 
trol. Is  it  right  that  such  employers  should 
be  able  to  employ  labor  under  different  and 
Inferior  conditions?  Oh,  no.  We  of  the 
British  Trade  Union  Congress  said,  "We  ex- 
pect you  to  lay  it  down  that  where  a  collec- 
tive agreement  has  been  arrived  at  between 
the  employer  and  the  trade  unions,  or  by 
arbitration  or  any  other  means,  that  collec- 
tive agreement  must  become  legally  binding 
en  all  other  employers  In  the  trade  or 
Industry." 

The  principle  was  willingly  accepted,  both 
by  the  employers  and  the  Government.  I 
think  it  is  sufBcient  to  say  that  to  deal  with 
disputes  which  may  arise  In  Industry  we  have 
provided  arbitration,  whether  through  a  sin- 
gle arbitrator  or  a  national  arbitration  tri- 
bunal whose  proceedings  have  scarcely  com- 
menced yet  and  whose  work  we  are  to  review 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

What  has  been  happening  to  wages  during 
this  period?  You  have  all  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  question  of  the  wages  spiral. 
You  know  what  happens — wages  go  up  and 
the  cost  of  commodities  goes  up  still  more, 
and  the  result  Is  that  wages  are  always  chas- 
ing prices  but  never  catch  up  with  them. 

We  tried  to  find  ways  and  means  of  off- 
setting that  process.  One  of  the  things  we 
have  tried  to  do  is  to  get  the  Government 
to  subsidize  basic  commodities  which  go  Into 
the  standard  of  life.  In  other  words,  instead 
of  prices  rising  rapidly,  as  they  did  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  if  they  rise  at  all,  due 
to  conditions  which  the  Government  cannot 
control,  then  those  prices  should  be  kept 
down  Insofar  as  possible  by  means  of  sub- 
sidy. I  said  commodities  whose  prices  are 
rising  and  over  which  the  Government  has 
no  control.  You  surely  know  that  practically 
the  whole  of  our  eastern  ports  ar4  no  longer 
usable  from  the  point  of  view  of  large  ships. 
Practically  all  of  our  shipping  has  to  be  con- 
centrated now,  as  far  as  imports  are  con- 
cerned, on  the  western  seaboard.  We  have 
to  send  them  in  large  convoys. 

You  can  see  In  these  circumstances  that 
the  cost  of  transport  alone  is  outside  the 
Government's  control  to  a  very  large  extent 
because  of  the  circumstances. 

We  insisted  upon  a  system  of  rationing,  and 
I  do  hope  that  you  will  observe  that  these 
proposals  originated  with  us  and  not  with 
the  Government.  We  are  the  people  who 
asked  for  this  sy-stem  and  we  must  take  full 
responsibility  for  the  consequences.  Nowa- 
days everybody  Is  rationed  in  our  country, 
no  matter  who  they  may  be;  and  although 
there  are  substitute  commodities  which  peo- 
ple may  have,  every  class  of  the  community  is 
on  the  same  level  so  far  as  basic  commodities 
are  concerned. 

I  want  to  make  it  plain  to  you  that  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  Is  represented  on 
every  form  of  administration  which  deals  with 
these  problems.  Our  democratic  machinery, 
in  other  words,  from  a  trade-union  point  of 
view,  is  fully  In  operation. 

The  wages  of  4,000.000  of  our  people  are 
regulated  by  sliding  scales  based  upon  the 
cost  of  living,  so  that  if  the  cost  of  living 
goes  up  wages  go  up  proportionately.  Despite 
this,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  sub- 
sidies and  rationing  were  not  applied  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  the  cost  of  living  has 
risen  approximately  23  percent  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  Wages  have  not  risen 
by  more  than  about  12  percent  on  the  whole. 
TTie  index  that  we.  the  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress, keep  shows  that  money  wages  have 
risen  from  104  points  to  119  points  from  Sep- 
tember 1939  to  September  1940.  But  real 
wages  as  measured  by  purchasing  power  have 
fallen  from  113  points  to  107.5  points. 

Now,  I  have  been  speaking  of  wages,  but 
earnings  are  very  considerably  higher.  They 
are  higher  for  two  reasons:  First,  there  has 
been  a  vast  extension  of  piece  work;  and, 
second,  the  working  of-axtended  hours  by 
agreements  such  as  I  spoke  of. 

I  know  in  the  minds  of  some  of  you  there 


will  be  the  query,  "Why  work  extended  hours 
when  there  are  people  still  unemployed?" 
We  have  a  total  of  something  like  600,000 
people  still  out  of  work.  But  what  sort  of 
people  are  they?  There  are  some  builders 
among  them,  not  the  skilled  builders,  but 
what  we  call  laborers  for  want  of  a  better 
term.  There  are  people  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  industries,  in  the  distributive  Industries, 
and  coal  miners — coal  miners  because  of  loss 
of  export  markets.  It  is  a  very  difficult  Job 
to  train  these  people  in  a  short  period  so  that 
they  can  automatically  fit  into  some  industry 
wher•^|l|»ere  is  a  shortage.  The  shortage  to- 
day Is  ni^inly  in  the  metal  trades,  the  highly 
skilled  precision  work  of  engineers,  and  tool 
makers.  With  the  greatest  respect  in  the 
world,  you  cannot  take  a  bootmaker  and  train 
him  in  2  or  3  months  into  a  man  sufficiently 
expert  to  do  that  class  of  work.  So  it  is  that 
temporarily  you  must  agree  to  an  extension 
of  the  working  hours  of  the  people  already 
employed. 

Our  policy,  as  I  said,  is  to  Insist  upon  the 
use  of  the  unemployed  labor  wherever  possi- 
ble, because  we  don't  want  to  build  up  in  the 
minds  of  our  people  a  disregard  for  shorter 
hours  of  work  There  isn't  a  trade-union 
official  in  this  room  who  doesn't  know  that 
there  are  certain  types  of  men  who  will  go  to 
the  employer  and  demand  overtime,  not  that 
they  like  the  hours,  but  they  like  the  money 
attached  to  it.  We  of  the  trade  unions  want 
to  keep  control  of  this  and  prevent  our  people 
overlooking  the  importance  of  the  shorter- 
hour  week.  Long  hours  are  a  strain  upon 
anybody.  They  are  bad  for  production.  The 
attraction  of  the  compound  rates  is  bad  for 
the  morale  of  the  people,  and  it  is  something 
that  we  want  to  control  as  far  as  we  can. 

We  have  told  the  Government  that  the 
hours  are  far  too  long.  When  I  tell  you  that 
In  a  certain  works  men  have  been  working 
12  hours  per  day  and  7  days  per  week  for 
over  12  months,  you  begin  to  realize  what  I 
mean  by  long  hours.  We  said,  "This  is  non- 
sense. These  men  will  break  down.  Not  only 
Is  it  uneconomical  production,  but  It  wlU 
mean  physical  deterioration  to  the  com- 
munity." Thus  the  Government  has  given 
Instructions  to  all  their  managers  that  wher- 
ever possible  the  workweek  should  not  exceed 
60  hours.  You  know  that  60  hours  Is  far  be- 
yond what  we  consider  reasonable,  but  In  the 
circumstances  In  which  we  exist  today, 
coupled  with  a  rest  day,  It  may  well  be  that 
ve  can  stand  thfs  strain  for  some  time  longer. 

On  the  third  point  of  our  policy  the  trade- 
unions  have  secured  from  the  Government  the 
fullest  recognition  of  their  claim  to  represent 
the  worker  in  every  phase  of  communal  life. 
We  claim  we  represent  the  working  people. 
Irrespective  of  where  they  are  to  be  found. 
We  are  not  only  thinking  of  the  workshop,^ 
but  In  terms  of  the  whole  communal  life,  the 
control  of  prices,  air-raid  protection,  rationing 
-nd  supply  of  food,  the  welfare  of  the  armed 
forces,  refugee  problems,  the  supply  of  muni- 
tions— our  trade-union  representatives  are 
already  there  serving  In  every  phase  of  life. 

We  have  established  something  that  may 
be  useful  to  you.  When  I  was  a  trade-union 
district  official  I  was  once  ordered  off  a  war- 
ship by  a  commander  who  used  to  carry  a 
telescope  under  his  arm.  even  In  drydock. 
I  am  not  sure  that  he  did  not  even  try  to 
tell  the  time  by  it.  As  a  trade-union  official 
I  was  Interviewing  my  men  and  he  ordered 
me  off  the  ship.  Fortunately,  our  fellows 
were  pretty  good,  and  they  came  off  the  ship 
and  we  held  our  meeting  on  the  quay.  But 
I  never  forgot  the  Insult,  the  Indignity  to 
one  trying  to  serve  the  community  and  his 
state,  of  being  ordered  off  in  that  way. 

I  went  to  the  Government  and  said,  "You 
are  not  allowing  people  to  go  Into  certain 
areas  without  proof  that  they  have  work  or 
that  they  are  there  on  business."  They  were< 
doing  that  In  order  to  control  the  spies.  I 
said,  "You  have  factories  where  you  have 
sentries  outside  the  door  with  bayonets  and 
rifles,  and  I  don't  want  our  trade-union  offi- 
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clals  to  be  held  up  by  that  sort  of  thing. 
If  there  Is  any  doubt  about  ovir  claim,  let's 
have  Jt  out  now.  Our  claim  Is  a  matter  of 
right.  We  demand  the  right  to  visit  any 
factory,  workshop,  warship,  any  form  of  ac- 
tivity where  our  members  are  employed, 
without  vexatious  restrictions.  If  that  prin- 
ciple Is  challenged,  let's  have  It  out  now." 
It  was  not  challenged,  and  as  a  consequence 
all  our  full-time  officials  were  given  a  card 
of  identity,  which  not  only  takes  them  into 
the  protected  areas,  but  which  allows  them 
to  visit  any  works  whatever.  That  card  is 
Issued  by  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  with 
the  Government's  approval  and  stamp.  That 
Is  something  that  you  may  find  useful  In 
organizing  people. 

Our  principal  claim,  that  we  should  be  con- 
sulted in  every  form  of  activity,  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  both  of  the  governments  that  have 
so  far  served  in  this  war.  We  are  helping  by 
this  means  to  shape  policies.  We  are  trying 
to  take  some  of  the  square  pegs  out  of  the 
round  holes,  because  I  find  that  once  these 
men  of  great  reputation,  these  marvelous 
business  organizers,  get  Into  a  different  envi- 
ronment service  they  sometimes  act  with  a 
stupidity  that  Is  incomprehensible.  One 
wonders  where  reputations  have  come  from 
Eometimes.  We  are  t'olng  to  take  a  hand  In 
that.  We  are  not  having  Mr.  Jones  or  Mr. 
Brown  who,  because  he  was  accustomed  to 
pressing  a  button  and  ordering  people  about 
In  his  own  business,  to  do  Just  as  he  likes  now 
that  he  Is  In  Government  service.  We  are 
gradually  making  good  Democrats  of  some  of 
these  people. 

We  are  facing  up  to  ovir  responsibilities  In 
the  way  I  have  tried  to  describe.  But  we  have 
also  another  responsibility  and  there  are  very 
grave  issues  ahead  of  us.  Our  whole  Interna- 
tional trade-union  movement  In  Its  future  Is 
obscure.  You  have  seen  what  has  happened 
In  Poland.  In  Denmark,  In  Norway,  In  Holland, 
even  In  France. 

So  It  is  that  upon  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  the  British  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress rests  a  very  heavy  responsibility  for 
keeping  that  organization  in  existence.  I  am 
proud  to  know  that  William  Green  was  elect- 
ed almost  unanimously  as  a  vice  president  of 
the  International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 
I  am  proud  to  work  with  him.  and  I  have  ar- 
ranged for  our  secretary,  Mr.  Schevenals.  who 
has  only  been  recently  able  to  get  away  from 
southern  Prance,  to  come  over  here  before  I 
leave.  He  and  I  and  President  Green  can  dis- 
cuss our  problems  Jointly  and  see  how  best 
we  can  keep  our  organization  alive. 

As  your  Executive  rightfullr  says,  the  fu- 
ture depends  upon  the  outcome  of  the  war. 
Britain  is  supposed  to  be  a  barrier,  and  I 
believe  she  is  that  barrier,  between  our  civi- 
lization and  our  democracy  and  the  invading 
forces  of  the  Nazi  hordes.  We  have  a  tre- 
mendous ta.'^k  In  front  of  us.  Indeed,  I 
think  Etomeone  here,  some  very  prominent 
statesman,  has  said  that  the  British  Navy  was 
the  first  line  of  defense  of  American  democ- 
racy. But  I  would  like  to  ask.  Who  main- 
tains the  British  Navy?  It  is  the  British 
people;  it  is  the  skill  and  the  resources  and 
the  capacity  of  the  British  people.  It  is  their 
determination  and  their  courage. 

Hitler  is  seeking  to  crush  the  morale  of  cur 
people,  to  destroy  their  homes,  to  put  our 
factories  in  ruins.  Day  after  day  and  night 
after  night  we  are  exposed  to  bombs  from  the 
air,  some  tiny  speck  In  the  sky  so  small  It 
can  scarcely  be  seen,  only  Identified  by  a 
wisp  of  smoke  behind  It.  It  may  come  out  of 
the  blue,  drop  Its  bombs,  and  before  any 
planes  can  get  near  It,  disappear.  You  or  I 
or  any  other  person  may  be  near  that  bomb 
when  It  falls.  It  may  fall  upon  a  humble 
cottage  or  upon  a  Government  building. 
Night  after  night  our  people  from  dusk  to 
dawn  are  experiencing  a  menace  which  we 
have  not  as  yet  found  the  answer lo. 

Our  defense  at  night  can't  see  these  ma- 
chines.   They  come  at  unparalleled  heights, 


15.000  feet,  20.000  feet,  where  they  cannot  be 
seen,  particularly  in  the  cloudy  weather  we 
have.  Our  antiaircraft  guns  blast  out  their 
defiance  to  these  machines;  they  put  up  their 
barrage  In  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  them 
getting  over  military  objectives.  But  what 
happens  to  our  homes  and  to  our  people? 
The  bombs  are  dropped  with  an  indiscrimi- 
nation that  passes  belief.  How  can  human 
beings  resort  to  It  In  the  twentieth  century? 
Devastation  awaits  those  who  are  In  their 
homes. 

Thousands  of  our  people  are  sleeping  under 
the  staircases  of  their  houses,  their  only  pro- 
tection in  case  the  house  collapses  over  them. 
Others  are  sleeping  imder  the  pianos  in  their 
dining  rooms,  \,he  more  fortunate  ones  in  a 
small  shelter  about  6  feet  long,  maximum, 
and  4  feet  wide,  with  men  and  women  lying 
head  to  foot,  two  people  to  a  camp  bed  on 
each  side  of  the  shelter.  I  myself  am  sleejilng 
In  the  shelter  that  I  made  before  the  war  with 
four  other  adults,  and  our  shelter  Is  only 
9  by  6  feet  3  inches  by  6  feet  high. 

This  Is  the  life  of  the. British  people  day 
in  and  day  out,  every  night,  and  yet  one 
sees  no  Indications  of  a  slackening  of  the 
national  will;  one  s'ees  no  indication  even 
now.  despite  the  loss  of  life,  of  the  people's 
readiness  to  sacrifice  that  which  they  have 
attained.  Fifteen  thousand  of  our  people 
have  already  been  slaughtered  in  these  raids. 
Nearly  30,000  of  them  have  been  crippled  or 
Injured  in  a  most  serious  fashion,  and  there 
Is  still  worse  to  come. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  whatever  that 
some  day  or  other  we  will  evolve  a  remedy, 
as  we  did  against  the  ZeppeUns,  for  the  night 
bombers,  but  until  that  time  comes  it  follows, 
doesn't  it,  that  there  is  bound  to  be  bitter- 
ness and  hatred  growing  up  In  the  hearts  of 
our  people  of  all  that  Is  German? 

I  am  an  Internationalist,  i  have  spent 
my  life  In  trying  to  teach  the  people  that  the 
men  and  women  of  all  countries  basically 
have  to  face  the  same  problems,  and  that  it  Is 
not  the  common  people  who  make  the  wars, 
but  those  who  order  and  control  them.  Yet 
when  I  hear  a  demand  for  reprisals  growing 
in  my  own  country — a  perfectly  natural  de- 
mand in  the  circumstances — what  am  I  to 
say?  Am  I  to  say  that  whilst  I  denounce  as 
Infamous  and  bestial  German  airplanes  com- 
ing and  killing  women  and  children,  dropping 
their  bombs  apart  from  military  objective, 
am  I  to  say  that  we  should^  resort  to  that, 
too?  No;  I  cannot.  I  am  bound  to  try  to 
restrain  our  people  to  keep  this  bitterness  out 
of  their  thoughts  and  their  hves,  and  I  think 
the  advice  we  have  given  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment is  sound  advice. 

We  say,  hit  the  Nazis  In  the  places  where 
you  can  most  hurt  them.  Don't  go  and  try 
to  slaughter  men,  women,  and  children 
merely  In  retaliation.  Confine  yourself  to 
military  objectives.  Hit  them  In  the  fac- 
tories, hit  them  on  the  canals  or  on  the  docks, 
or  on  the  railways,  hit  them  in  the  places 
where  It  will  hurt  and  hamper  their  capacity 
to  make  war.  God  knows.  I  understand  that 
means  human  life,  too;  but  what  can  we  do? 
With  what  alternatives  are  we  left? 

Many  times  since  I  have  arrived  In  this 
country  I  have  been  asked  by  men  and  wo- 
men how  long  our  people  can  continue.  The 
length  of  time  that  we  continue  this  struggle 
depends  not  merely  upon  the  will  of  our 
people,  but  upon  our  capacity  to  hit  back. 
The  only  thing  that  the  Nazis  understand,  as 
some  of  the  finest  of  our  International  com- 
rades have  told  me  time  and  time  again,  is 
the  power  to  make  them  suffer;  and  while  I 
think  It  may  be  difficult  for  the  most"  skilled 
British  pilots  to  reach  Hitler,  hiding  in  the 
cellar  of  his  granite  towers,  still  we  may  be 
able  to  hit  some  who  think  very  much  like 
Mr.  Hitler  thinks. 

I  have  taken  a  lot  of  your  time,  and  I  want 
to  conclude.  The  collapse  of  France  Increased 
relatively  the  German  air  force  several  times 
over.    It  gave   them   Jimiplng-off  points  to 


attack  our  country,  some  of  them  only  25  or 
30  miles  away.  If  we  go  to  Berlin,  our  bomb- 
ers have  to  fly  620  miles  there  and  620  miles 
back.  So  you  can  see  how  much  easier  It  Is 
for  the  Germans  to  send  waves  of  airplanes, 
even  though  they  may  not  have  more  ma- 
chines than  we  for  the  purpose. 

The  tax  on  our  capacity  is  Increasing.  I  am 
not  going  to  humbug  you;  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  straight  what  no  British  sUtesman  has 
so  far  said.  I  say  that  bombing  is  having  its 
eflect  upon  our  output.  Bombing  is  bound  to 
have  an  effect  upon  our  output.  Indiscrimi- 
nate as  it  has  been,  although  five  out  of  every 
six  bombs  either  fall  in  an  open  space  or  hit  a 
home,  yet  some  bombs  do  fall  on  factories. 
If  you  disorganize  the  life  of  a  people.  If  you 
stop  them  from  getting  water  and  gas  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  that  is  bound  to  have  Its 
effect. 

Why  do  I  tell  you  this?    In  order  to  make 
a  present  to  Hitler  so  that  he  can  encourage 
his  pilots  to  go  on?    No;  I  tell  It  to  you  »o 
that  you  can  realize  the  part  you  can  play 
in  helping  us.    Our  output  cannot  be  main- 
tained at  the  height  at  which  It  was  main- 
tained when  bombings  were  not  taking  place. 
Our  people  are  working,  even  after  the  raid- 
ers have  been  over  and  the  sirens  have  sound- 
ed— and,  my  God,  what  sirens!     Last  night 
I  heard  the  police  siren  going  up  and  down 
the  streets  here  In  New  Orleans,  and,  believe 
me,  the  first  night  or  two  I  spent  in  America, 
when  I  heard   those  sirens,   I  made  a  dash 
under  the  bed  Immediately.   Rememrber  what 
I  told  you  about  the  courage  of  the  British 
people.  (Laioghter.)   Your  police  sirens  sound 
to  me  at  their  best  like  a  sort  of  anemic 
kitten  with  the  croup.    I  have  heard  much 
worse   sounds — sounds  which   are   heard   lu 
the  night,  disturbing  the  sleep  of  our  people. 
Our  fellows  in  the  factories  are  working 
all  through  that.    They  do  not  stop  work 
even  under  gunfire.    I  visited  a  factory  re- 
cently where  I  was  told  the  morale  of  the 
people  had  fallen  because  of  bombings.    The 
roof  was  glass,  and  you  know  what  splintered 
■  glass  means.    Incidentally,  it  was  an  enor- 
mous factory,  not  a  small  one.    I  said  to  the 
manager  when  I  went  there,  "How  are  they 
now?"    He  said.  "I  am  proud  to  tell  you  that 
they  are  working  through  100  percent." 

We  have  a  sjstem  of  spotters,  people  we 
put  on  the  roofs  to  watch  imtll  they  are 
pretty  certain  airplanes  are  on  top  of  them. 
That  takes  a  bit  of  Judgment  with  planes 
coming  along  at  the  rate -of  150  yards  a  sec- 
ond. Yet  our  people  are  taking  these  risks. 
We  want  planes,  planes,  and  more  planes. 
Our  need  is  urgent  and  extensive.  It  may 
be  true  that  the  first  hne  of  defense  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  is  the  British  Navy.  I  want 
you  to  make  the  American  workshop  the  first 
line  of  defense  of  all  democracy.  This  battle 
will  be  fought  out  In  the  workshops.  De- 
pending upon  the  resources,  the  capacity,  the 
expedition  with  which  you  can  produce  mu- 
nitions, depending  upon  that  will  be  the  fate 
of  the  whole  of  Eiorope,  including  the  British 
Isles. 

I  want  to  repeat  how  grateful  we  are  for  the 
generous  help  we  have  received  from  you.  I 
want  you  to  realize  that  sjjeed  is  the  essence, 
now,  as  never  before,  that  the  bombing  Is 
getting  so  Intent. 

When  I  came  into  this  room  I  looked  at 
the  emblem  here,  and  I  saw  these  words:    , 
"Labor  omnia  vlnclt"   (Labor  conquers  all). 
I  said  to  myself,  "American  labor  can  conquer 
the  Nazis  without  firing  a  shot  if  necessary." 

You  have  a  great  opportunity.  Not  only 
our  people  but  the  people  of  the  world  are 
looking  to  you  with  a  great  anxiety.  When 
this  great  Nation  of  yours  was  engaged  in  a 
struggle  to  establish  Its  right  for  a  self-gov- 
ernment your  Patrick  Henry,  m  a  historic 
utterance,  said  something  which  has  ning 
down  the  ages  to  us: 

"Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  or  slavery? 
Forbid  It,  Almighty  Gcdf    I  know  not  what 
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eoiiTM  others  may  tak^.  but,  as  for  me,  give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 

Those  words  were  destined  to  become  the 
rallying  cry  of  your  Nation.  Today  that 
sentiment  U  implanted  In  the  souls  of  mil- 
lions of  people.  The  people  of  half  of  Exirope, 
writhing  under  the  Fascist  and  Nazi  t3rranny, 
are  saying  it  in  their  prayers.  It  rises  from 
the  hamlets  and  villages  and  cities  of  the 
stricken  British  Isles.  It  echoes  over  the 
mountains  and  across  the  plains  of  your 
neighbor,  Canada.  It  comes  In  Increasing 
volume  from  the  people  of  the  whole  British 
Commonwealth  of  nations.  One  day  that  cry 
will  rise  with  the  roar  of  Niagara,  sweeping 
away  from  the  pathway  of  mankind  forever 
the  oppression  and  tyranny  that  character- 
ises dictatorship.  Men  and  women  of  the 
Amerlcn  labor  movement,  the  power  to 
hasten  the  dawn  of  that  day  lies  In  no  small 
measure  with  you. 


Yfhfi  WiU  B«  Uft  To  Pay  the  Fiddler? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  January  13,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MADISON  (S.  DAK.) 
DAILY  LEADER 


tSr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  is 
Indebted  to  Mr.  Lawrence  Sullivan,  noted 
Washington  research  authority  and  au- 
thor, for  the  astounding  figures  which 
show  that  in  America  today  the  civilian 
army  on  the  public  pay  roll  exceeds  by 
some  80,000  the  entire  Military  Estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States,  including 
those  in  the  Regular  Army,  National 
Guard,  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  in  the 
active  Army  and  Naval  Reserves.  This 
situation  presents  a  problem  which  this 
session  of  Congress  should  undertake  to 
remedy,  and  it  presents  an  unanswerable 
argument  in  behalf  of  the  revival  and 
passage  of  the  Walter-Logan  bill,  which 
was  so  unfortunately  vetoed  by  President 
Roosevelt  last  session. 

Both  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense and  of  national  solvency,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  civil- 
ian public  pay  roll,  which  has  reached 
such  colossal  heights  under  the  steady 
patronage  prodding  of  New  Deal  politl- 
cos.  both  big  and  small.  The  fiddler 
must  be  paid,  and  a  distressingly  few 
citizens  remain  who  are  not  being  paid 
by  the  orchestra  leader.  Now  that  so 
much  money  must  be  spent  for  the  de- 
fense program  Congress  should  scrutinize 
the  "patronage  pay  roll"  with  increased 
vigor,  and  each  department  of  Govern- 
ment should  be  expected  to  cut  to  the 
bone  in  order  that  savings  can  be  made 
end  money  provided  for  much  more  im- 
pcMTtant  national  endeavors. 

For  example,  instead  of  the  prevailing 
tendency  to  give  preferred  consideration 
for  deferment  to  Government  employees 
called  under  the  draft,  these  men  should 
be  treated  the  same  as  yotmg  men  in  pri- 
vate life  and  whenever   possible   their 


places  should  be  left  vacant  and  the  sav- 
ings in  salaries  returned  to  the  General 
Treasury.  And  to  the  end  that  this  huge 
bureaucratic  army  may  not  come  to  rule 
all  America  as  an  oligarchy  of  entrenched 
political  power,  the  Walter-Logan  bill 
should  be  reintroduced  in  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  and  passed  with  such 
compelling  majorities  that  a  Presidential 
veto  cannot  again  deny  the  private  citi- 
zen his  "day  in  court"  when  he  becomes 
the  victim  of  a  bureaucratic  regulation. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be 
noted  that  there  are  4.000,000  more  peo- 
ple on  the  Federal  civil  pay  roll  than 
comprised  the  24,000.000  majority  re- 
ceived by  President  Roosevelt  last  No- 
vember. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  these  remarks 
with  an  editorial  taken  from  my  home- 
town newspaper,  the  Madison  (S.  Dak.) 
Daily  Leader.  The  figures  it  contains 
should  have  a  place  in  the  files  of  every 
Senator  and  Congressman. 

(From  the  Madison  (8.  Dak.)   Dally  Leader] 

THI  DEAD  HAND  OF  BUREAUCRACT 

Never  having  quite  realized  the  Immensity 
of  the  total  before,  we  were  Interested  In 
Lawrence  Sullivan's  estimate  of  the  number 
of  people  in  the  United  States  on  the  Federal 
pay  roll. 

Mr.  Sullivan  Is  an  expert  statistician,  and 
his  figures  were  taken  from  official  sources 
and  therefore  carry  considerable  weight. 

According  to  him,  the  Federal  pay  roll  to- 
day includes  nearly  28.000,000  persons. 

In  the  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial 
departments  he  found  that  1,090,416  persons 
were  working  for  Uncle  Sam.  This  civilian 
army  Is  greater  by  approximately  80,000  than 
the  entire  Military  Establishment  of  the 
United  States.  Including  those  In  the  Regular 
Army,  National  Guard,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  in  the  active  Army  and  Naval  Reserves. 

But  even  this  Is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
story.  Those  on  relief  work  and  receiving 
public  assistance  from  Uncle  Sam  made  up 
7.418,580  cases,  aiding  16,052,000  persons. 
This  includes  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  chil- 
dren, aid  to  blind,  general  relief,  farm- 
security  grants,  C.  C.  C,  N.  Y.  A.  students, 
N.  Y.  A.  nonstudents,  W.  P.  A.,  and  P.  W.  A., 
the  latter  Including  Federal  construction 
only. 

Those  receiving  pensions  and  contributory 
benefits  nxmibered  2,209,036.  Furthermore, 
the  A.  A.  A.  payees  numbered  5,756.240,  those 
receiving  H.  O.  L.  C.  loans  1.039.262,  and 
F.  C.  A.  loans  637.897.  The  total  number  of 
cases,  to  sum  up,  is  given  by  Mr.  Sullivan  as 
19,161,200  and  the  total  number  of  persons 
as  27.794,620. 


A  Tremendoos  Responsibility 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KEAN 

or  NTW  JEHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  January  13. 1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEWARK  STAR- 
LEDGER 


Mr.  KEAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 


include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger: 

(From  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  J 

A    TREMENDOUS    RESPONSIBILITY 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  will  be  the  most 
powerful  Individual  In  the  world  If  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  adopts,  without 
reservations  or  restrictions,  the  defense-of- 
democracies  bill  Introduced  yesterday  after- 
noon. 

Under  the  terms  of  that  bill,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  would  cpmmand  abso- 
lute power  and  practically  unlimited  funds  to 
aid  "any  country  whose  defense  the  President 
deems  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States." 

The  power  thus  conferred  wovild  not  be 
limited  to  aid  of  Britain,  or  Greece,  or  the  re- 
publics of  the  Western  Hemisphere  but 
would  embrace  all  nations  of  the  globe 
which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  President, 
are  considered  democracies  whose  condition 
calls  for  assistance. 

To  such  countries,  wherever  they  may  be, 
the  President,  without  the  advice  or  consent 
of  any  other  group  representing  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  could  release  any  defense 
article,  with  no  strings  attached. 

The  bill  would  give  Mr.  Roosevelt  (or  his 
successor.  In  case  of  Illness  or  death)  exclu- 
sive power  to  "sell,  transfer,  lease,  lend,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  any  article  of  defense," 
which  would  mean  the  power  to  send  planes, 
fighting  ships,  cannon,  tanks,  etc.,  as  outright 
gifts  if,  in  his  opinion,  that  form  of  transfer 
were  Justified. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  question  raised 
by  this  proposed  legislation  is  whether  It  Is 
constitutional.  The  Constitution  specifically 
provides  for  the  function  of  the  United  States 
Senate  as  an  executive  council  whose  ap- 
proval Is  required  before  any  engagement  or 
commitment  entered  into  with  a  foreign  power 
Is  considered  binding. 

The  second  question — and  one  which  Is 
possibly  even  mere  Important  at  this  time — 
Is  whether  it  is  wise  to  concentrate  such  un- 
precedented power  In  one  man,  whose  power 
would  be  inherited  by  the  Vice  President,  in 
the  event  of  Illness  or  death. 

The  founding  fathers  purposely  surrounded 
executive  power  with  safeguards,  so  far  as  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  was  concerned, 
not  only  as  a  curb  to  the  impulsiveness  of 
power,  but  because  they  had  good  reason  to 
doubt  any  one  man's  Judgment  In  matters  of 
such  grave  Importance 

Though  the  people  feel  that  they  can  trust 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  foreign  affairs — would  they 
wish  to  see  these  vast  powers  passed  on  to 
Mr.  Wallace,  whose  knowledge  and  Judgment 
of  International  affairs  Is  thus  far  an  un- 
known quantity? 

If  It  were  to  come  about  that  the  Presi- 
dency passed  Into  Mr.  Wallace's  hands,  would 
he  be  able  to  decide,  for  Instance,  whether  to 
Include  Soviet  Russia  as  a  democracy  worthy 
of  assistance — in  the  event  that  Russia  was 
attacked  by  Japan? 

This  example  is  not  cited  as  a  probabUlty 

though  both  Britain  and  the  administration 
are  said  to  be  wooing  Russia — but  merely  to 
point  out  the  absolutism  concentrated  in  one 
man,  whoever  he  may  be. 

It  should  be  made  plain  right  here  that  the 
question  of  aid  to  Britain  as  an  adjunct  of 
national  defense  Is  not  Involved.  That  Is  no 
longer  a  question,  but  a  national  conviction, 
a  determined  purpose  supported  by  both 
political  parties. 

Nor  is  it  a  question  of  politics,  since  the 
dangers  and  principles  Involved  are  above 
and  beyond  politics. 

Nor  should  objective  analysis  of  such  un- 
precedented proposals  be  Interpreted  as  cen- 
sure of  the  President  or  as  indicating  sus- 
picion of  his  motives  or  Intentions. 

The  immediate  question  Is  whether  the  plan 
Is  practical  and  advisable.  The  President 
told  Congress  that  the  powers  he  requests  are 
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needed  to  avoid  delay.  The  British  Empire  Is 
fighting  for  its  life.  There  Is  no  time  to 
quibble.  Action  must  be  swift,  prompt,  and 
determined. 

But  If  the  administration  Insists  upon  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  as  Is,  It  may  defeat  Its  own 
purpose. 

Congress  would  be  more  apt  to  pass  this 
bill  if  it  provided  for  an  executive  council 
to  share  responsibility  and  discretion.  Of  if 
that  plan  were  not  feasible,  the  term  of  power 
conferred  by  the  bill  could  be  limited  to  a 
month,  to  be  renewed  by  congressional  action 
as  each  period  expired,  thereby  retaining  legis- 
lative control  of  Presidential  action  In  for- 
eign affairs. 

Some  such  concession  to  democratic  pro- 
cedxire  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  would 
be  accepted  by  Congress  as  evidence  of  good 
faith  and  would  automatically  remove  the 
stigma  of  dictatorship,  which  might  other- 
wise hamper  national  unity  In  the  execution 
of  the  ald-to-Brltaln  program. 


Vitwt  of  Senators  Wheeler  and  Wagner 
on  a  Negotiated  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  January  14.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  DAILY 
NEWS  OF  JANUARY  11,  1941 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  Resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  Ameri- 
can Forum  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  January  11.  1941.  on  the 
subject  Shall  the  United  States  Urge  a 
Negotiated  Peace  Now?  participated  in 
b^  the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr. 
Wheeler]  and  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi   American   Forttm — Shall   th«   United 

States  Ukge  a  Negotiated  Pkacx  Now? 

The  Qitestion 

(By  Theodore  Granlk,  director,  the 

American  Forum) 

In  his  fifteenth  fireside  chat,  breathlessly 
awaited  by  peoples  everywhere.  President 
Roosevelt  told  this  Nation  and  the  world: 
"Never  before  since  Jamestown  and  Plymouth 
Rock  has  our  American  clvUizatlon  been  In 
such  danger  as  now."  He  declared  that  his 
aim  was  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of 
war.  to  the  third  generation;  that  "the  axis 
not  merely  admits  but  proclaims  there  can 
be  no  ultimate  peace  between  their  phi- 
losophy of  government  and  our  philos- 
ophy.    •     •     •" 

He  bad  been  asked  to  try  for  a  negotiated 
peace.  This  question  has  been  raised  by  a 
group  of  distinguished  legislators  and  others. 
Replied  the  President:  "The  United  States 
has  no  right  or  reason  to  encourage  talk  of 
peace  untU  the  day  shaU  come  when  there 
is  a  clear  intention  on  the  part  of  the  ag- 
gressor nations  to  abandon  all  thought  of 
dominating  or  conquering  the  world.   •    •    ••• 

Differing  with  the  Chief  Executive  are  those 
who  urge  that  the  United  States  should  ad- 
dress inquiries  to  all  concerned  with  a  view 
toward  »  peace  treaty  on  a  rational  basis. 


Others  have  declared  that  the  President 
should  make  a  determined  effort  to  bring 
the  warring  nations  of  Europe  together ;  that 
he  should  Insist  that  a  Just  peace  be  worked 
out.  Some  have  asked  what  Is  meant  by  "a 
Just  peace'— "Just"  to  whom?  Others  ask. 
Can  Hitler  be  trusted? 

Herewith  are  presented  the  opposing  views 
of  two  outstanding  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  written  exclusively  for  the 
American  Forum. 

Yes  I  Sats  Whekles 

(By  BuBTON  K.  Wheeler,  United  States 

Senator  from  Montana) 

Peace  Is  Inevitable.  Sometime  It  wjIU  come 
to  Europe.  Sometime  the  armies  at  Great 
Britain.  Germany,  and  Italy  will  lay  down 
their  Implements  of  death  and  destruction. 
Sometime  Churchill,  Mussolini,  and  Hitler,  or 
representatives  uf  their  respective  nations. 
wUl  sit  around  a  table  and  formulate  a  peace 
treaty  that  may  be  an  armistice  or  that  may 
bring  enduring  peace  to  a  war-torn  world. 

UntU  that  day— until  Hitler.  Mussolini, 
and  Churchill  negotiate — until  then  mass 
murder  of  human  beings  and  concerted  de- 
struction of  property  will  continue.  Until 
that  day  of  negotiation  there  will  be  grave 
and  ever-increasing  danger  of  American  In- 
volvement In  the  European  holocaust.  If 
we  In  the  United  States  do  not  want  war — 
each  of  us — from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  most  humble  citizen — should 
exert  his  every  effort  for  a  negotiated  peace 
now. 

I  do  not  know  whether  either  England  or 
Germany  will  make  peace  on  any  terms.  1 
am  not  ia  the  confidence  of  either.  But  why 
not  find  out — why  not  make  an  effort  to 
stop  mass  murder?  If  proposals  have  been 
made  by  either  side  to  the  President  or  to 
the  State  Department,  why  not  make  them 
public?  The  public  has  trusted  this  admin- 
istration with  power  three  times — certainly 
It  should  trust  the  people. 

dealing  with  "outlaws" 

To  those  who  say  It  Is  Impossible  to  deal 
with  international  "outlaws,"  who  commit 
acts  which  we  as  a  nation  abhor,  or  whose 
philosophies  of  government  we  dislike,  I  say 
we  are  dealing  with  them  today.  The  United 
States,  on  January  11,  1941,  recognizes  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Japan,  and  Russia.  We  main- 
tain diplomatic  relations  with  Hitler,  Musso- 
lini,  Stalin,   and   Prince   Puminare  Konoye. 

Someday  Great  Britain  will  deal  with  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  Just  as  we  and  they  deal  with 
Stalin.  Is  there  any  thinking  person  who 
believes  that  England  can  Invade  Germany? 
Is  there  anyone  who  believes  that  England 
can  crush  Germany  without  total  war  on  our 
part?  There  Is  a  question  whether  England 
can  crush  Hitlerism  without  both  Russia  and 
the  United  States. 

Is  Russia  going  to  quit  Germany  and  join 
England?  No  one  seriously  contemplates  she 
will.  I  hope  so — but  are  we  going  to  declare 
war — or  take  further  steps  which  mean  war 
though  undeclared?  Every  act  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  would  indicate  that  while 
pledged  to  peace  we  are  running  to  war. 

ACT  LIKE  GROWN  MEN 

I  would  aid  Great  Britain  by  selling  Eng- 
land everything  she  wants;  but  before  we 
lend  or  lease  arms  and  before  we  lend  or  lease 
American  boys  to  England  we  should  know 
whether  it  is  possible  to  have  a  negotiated 
peace.  We  should  know  the  terms  of  peace 
demanded  by  both  sides. 

We  should  act  as  peacemakers,  not  war- 
mongers. We  should  stop  making  faces  and 
sticking  out  our  tongues  at  those  with  whom 
we  are  at  peace  and  with  whom  we  still  main- 
tain diplomatic  relations.  We  should  act  like 
sensible  grown  men,  not  like  10-year-old  boys 
or  old  women  calling  names  over  the  back 
fence. 

Who  are  these  people  who  oppose  peace? 


Certainly  In  the  vanguard  are  the  170  algnars 
of  t^e  much-pubUclsed  telegram  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  which  approved  and  urged 
steps  that  mean  war. 

I  would  not  be  so  Intolerant  as  those  who 
urge  war  upon  us.  They  call  those  who 
think  In  terms  of  the  United  States  first 
Nazi  sympathizers,  "fifth  oolunlsts."  or  ap- 
peasers.  They  geek  to  intimidate  the  peace- 
makers. I  would  not  call  them  warmongers 
or  profit  paytrlou.  I  would  not  caU  the  29 
educators  who  signed  It  coUege  Hessians  or 
Rhodes  stooges,  but  certainly  they  do  not  rep- 
resent the  people — the  common  folks — who 
would  do  the  fighting,  the  dying,  and  the 
paying. 

NOT  MANT  RECBUITB 

The  best  information  from  pubUc  sources 

the  closest  examination  of  material  available 
to  the  Library  of  Congress — indicates  that 
of  the  170  only  3.  a  motion-picture  actor  and 
a  newspaper  editors,  are  within  the  draft 
age  limits.  85  years  of  age  or  under.  The  170 
signers,  as  near  as  we  can  tell,  have  only  7 
sons  of  draft  age.  The  average  age  of  the 
signer  is  56  years  and  9  months. 

They  are  safe  from  the  draft.  Not  many  of 
them  will  go  over  the  top — not  many  of  them 
will  drive  Unks,  and  the  parachute  divisions 
would  find  few  recruits  among  these  notables. 
These  170  signers  represent  the  type  of 
those  who  would  remove  the  dollar  sign  In 
a  program  of  all  aid  to  Britain.  But  these 
same  170  signers  represent  the  very  typa  that 
opposed  the  economic  and  social  rehabilita- 
tion of  American  workers,  farmers,  and  un- 
employed because  of  the  doUar  sign-.  From 
among  these  170  signers  can  probably  be 
found  those  who  say.  nvell.  If  war  does  cost 
this  country  democracy,  we  will  have  a  local 
and  not  a  foreign  dictator." 

SAcamci  ran  nucs 

There  are  those  who  are  honest,  sincere. 
patriotic.  Christian  gentlemen  who  oppose  a 
negotiated  peace  at  this  time— certainly 
among  them  Is  my  good  friend  Senator  Wag- 
ner. And  he,  above  all  others,  knows  what 
the  cost  of  war  will  be  to  labor  and  to  the 
ordinary  people  of  this  Nation.  He  knows 
the  aftermath  of  war.  •  He  knows  that  It  Is 
the  workers  who  do  the  fighting  and  the 
dying,  and  he  knows  It  Is  the  poor  who  pay 
for  war. 

Great  metropolitan  daPles  of  January  8 
headlined  the  announcement  that  President 
Roosevelt  had  on  defense  bases  banned  the 
8-hour  day  for  labor — something  for  which 
workers  have  fought  and  sacrificed  for  dec- 
ades. This  basic  and  fundamental  loss  to 
labor  comes  with  the  prelude  to  war.  What 
win  come  with  and  after  war? 

To  those  who  say  we  must  sacrifice  for 
war.  I  say  let  va  sacrifice  for  peace  rather 
than  war.  I  would  rather  starve  the  war  and 
feed  the  hungry. 

There  is  a  war  that  I  call  upon  you  to 
enter — a  noble  war  which  the  royalty  of 
Europe  and  our  Tory  friends  at  home  an 
unwilling  to  face — one  to  end  economic  In- 
equality and  poverty  and  disease  In  this,  the 
richest  land  In  all  the  world.  America's  only 
war  should  be  a  war  against  indxistrial  unem- 
ployment and  low  farm  prices. 

"No,"  Says  Wagnes 

(By  RoBBtT  F.  WAGNxa,  United  States  Senator 
from  New  York) 

Every  right-thinking  person,  every  true 
American,  joins  me  In  the  prayer  that  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  may  come  to  Europe  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  No  man  looks  forward 
more  eagerly  than  I  do  to  the  day  when  all 
the  substance  and  treasure  of  this  earth  will 
be  devoted  solely  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  the 
elevation  of  standards  of  human  life. 

That  day  of  peace  and  justice  has  not  been 
postponed  by  any  act  or  fault  of  our  people 
or  our  President.    It  has  been  postponed  by 
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the  emergence  of  a  ""new  order,"  an  xmholy  al- 
liance of  dictators  bent  upon  the  enslavement 
ofmanklnd  by  mechanized  might.  Pressure 
for  a  negotiated  peace  now  can  only  result  in 
sealing  an  Axis  victory  and  postponing  for 
generations — yes.  perhaps  for  centuries  to 
come — the  day  of  real  peace  and  Justice  in 
the  world  so  earnestly  sought  by  all  mien  of 
good  will. 

Pleas  for  a  negotiated  peace  now  lose  all 
force  in  the  light  of  cold  realities.  The  only 
concrete  working  basis  for  such  a  peace  has 
been  put  forward  by  Senator  Wheixeb,  whose 
sincerity  I  acknowledge  and  respect. 

WHXELZB'S    PEACE    TEBMS 

By  restoring  Alsace-Lorraine  to  Prance,  he 
Would  reverse  not  only  the  German  victory 
of  1940  but  that  of  1870.  By  restoring  the 
Independence  of  all  the  nations  now  subject 
to  Nazi  rule,  he  would  turn  to  defeat  prac- 
tically all  the  Nazi  diplomatic  and  military 
victories  achieved  since  Hitler  came  to  power. 
By  calling  for  the  protection  of  racial  and  re- 
ligious minorities  In  all  countries,  he  would 
do  away  with  a  cardinal  principle  of  Nazi 
philosophy. 

However  desirable  these  peace  proposals 
may  be,  It  is  incredible  that  Hitler  would  ac- 
cept them,  let  alone  abide  by  them  if  he  did. 
Small  winder  that  unofficial  Axis  spokesmen 
epurn  such  proposals  "with  disgust"  and  pro- 
claim that  "the  new  order  in  Eiirope  Ls  some- 
thing concerning  which  we  need  no  advice 
from  any  other  continent." 

The  annals  of  European  history  since  1933 
are  strewn  with  one  "n^goWated  peace"  after 
another  between  Hitler  "and  his  trusting 
neighbors.  They  learned  to  their  sorrow 
that  Hitler's  pledge  was  a  kiss  of  death.  All 
share  an  equal  fate  ns  vassal  states — nations 
like  Norway  and  Holland,  which  maintained 
strict  neutrality  and  were  models  of  social 
Justice;  nations  like  Rumania,  which  fully 
embraced  the  Nazi  dogmas;  nations  like  Po- 
land and  Hungary,  which  took  their  part  of 
the  spoils  of  Hitler  conquest;  nations  Uke 
Prance  and  Czechoslovakia,  which  postponed 
resistance  until  their  military  strength  and 
position  were  neutralized  and  undermined. 

Hitler's  European  neighbors  have  in  fact 
exhausted  every  peaceful  means  to  satisfy 
the  Nads'  Insatiable  demands.  Those  na- 
tions know  now  that  "lebensraum"  for  the 
Axis  means  enslavement  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  Axis  overlords. 

I  ORXAT   BSTTAIN'S   FICBT 

Today  Great  Britain  is  waging  alone  a  gal- 
lant fight  against  that  order  of  things — 
fighting  to  save  freedom  for  Itself  and  to  win 
freedom  for  others — fighting  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  sea  power,  in  fighting  ships  and 
shipbuilding  capacity,  that  keeps  war  away 
from  America's  shores. 

The  overwhelming  seutlment  and  wishes 
of  our  people,  regardless  of  party,  have  been 
embodied  in  the  national  policy  of  giving 
Britain  all  aid  short  of  war.  The  help  al- 
ready given  has  vastly  strengthened  British 
arms  and  vastly  reduced  our  risk  of  involve- 
ment. To  enlarge  our  aid  now  to  the  full 
Umlt  of  our  productive  capacity  would  cer- 
tainly diminish  still  further  the  threat  to  our 
own  security  and  might  well  be  decisive  In 
British  victory. 

At  this  critical  moment,  when  greater  and 
more  effective  American  aid  to  Britain  is  in 
prospect,  there  arise  proposals  that  we 
"force"  a  peace  in  Europe,  coupled  with  de- 
mands that  further  aid  to  Briuin  be  with- 
held until  the  proposals  are  fully  explored. 

Since  we  are  already  committed  to  give 
Britain  all  help  short  of  war,  pressure  on  the 
belligerents  can  be  exerted  In  only  one  of  two 
ways:  Threaten  to  enter  the  war  against  the 
Axis  Powers  If  they  reject  otir  particular 
plans  for  redrawing  the  map  of  Eiurope,  or 
threaten  to  stop  aid  to  Britain  If  It  rejects 
that  plan. 


BtrPER-MITKICR 

Either  threat  Involves  a  fearful  responsi- 
bility. The  first  alternative  means  another 
expeditionary  force.  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  that,  and  so  are  the  President  and  all 
the  American  people. 

The  second  alternative  can  only  bring  on 
a  super-Munich,  resulting  In  more  broken 
pledges  by  the  Axis,  and  contributing  noth- 
ing toward  peace  or  normalcy  on  this  conti- 
nent or  any  other.  Our  rearmament  woiild 
proceed  on  a  greater  scale  than  ever  before. 
Britain  would  be  robbed  of  Its  mightiest  mili- 
tary weapons — Its  present  preponderance  of 
sea  power,  the  increasing  pressure  of  the 
blockade  upon  Nazi  resotu-ces,  and  the  enor- 
mous armament  capacity  of  American  Indus- 
try. The  Fascist  Influence  in  country  after 
country  woula  be  greatly  strengthened. 
Democracy  might  never  survive  In  Britain 
to  rise  and  fight  again  in  freedom's  cause. 
Flushed  with  victory,  the  Axis  would  go  its 
relentless  way,  violating  minority  rights,  con- 
solidating Its  position,  building  up  its  arma- 
ments, achieving  bloodless  conquests  by  eco- 
nomic and  political  penetration  of  weaker 
nations  In  Latin  America  and  throughout  the 
world.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  only  6 
months  ago  the  Nazi  Government,  in  an  offi- 
cial note  to  our  State  Department,  specifically 
declined  to  be  bound  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

THREAT  TO  UNrTED  STATES 

The  Axis  march  toward  complete  world 
domination  could  be  halted  only  by  other  and 
more  devastating  wars  in  the  years  to  come, 
when  we  alone  would  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
onslaught. 

We  have  learned  from  the  experience  of 
others  the  dangers  of  underestimating  the 
Axis  threat  to  our  free  institutions.  It  Is  im- 
perative now  that  we  not  lend  ourselves  to  a 
peace  of  appeasement  by  underestimating  our 
national  strength  to  produce  the  sinews  of 
defense  fast  enough  to  overcome  the  Axis 
threat.  America's  natural  resources  and  pro- 
ductive capacity  far  exceed  those  of  the  Axis 
or  of  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Against  the  menace  of  mechanized  war- 
fare, we  must  harness  the  industrial  plants 
and  machine  shops  of  America  in  the  pro- 
duction of  weapons  of  defense  for  oxirselves 
and  for  free  men  everywhere.  With  the  com- 
plete cooperation  now  being  enlisted  from 
industry  and  labor,  we  can  and  will  do  the 
full  Job.  We  must  do  it  if  our  people  are  to 
be  saved  from  the  ravages  of  war  and  the 
world  returned  to  the  ways  of  lasting  peace 
among  free  nations. 


National  Defense  and  Aid  to  Great  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  January  14, 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALFRED  M.  LANDON 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  on  the  war  situa- 
tion delivered  by  Hon.  Alfred  M.  Landon 
at  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Club  banquet 
held  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  on  January  11  of 
this  year. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  speak  tonight,  to  this  famous  club  and 
to  so  many  old  friends,  not  as  a  leader  but  as 
a  plodding  soldier,  if  you  please,  in  the  ranks. 
For  the  first  time  In  some  years  what  I  have 
to  say  commits  no  one  but  myself. 

The  primary  duty  of  political  parties  is  to 
formulate  policies  "essential  to  the  national 
welfare  and  to  provide  responsible  leadership 
capable  of  carrying  out  the  policies  favored 
by  the  majority.  But  In  considering  foreign 
policies  there  should  be  no  question  of 
partisanship. 

Many  fundamental  changes  have  been 
made  and  attempted  in  government  In  the 
last  few  years.  The  radio  has  made  it  easy 
for  people  to  hear  and  believe  sweet  words  of 
promise.  We  have  been  promised  blessings 
that  no  one  could  deliver.  The  longing  In 
every  heart  for  safety  and  seciu-ity  has  been 
answered  by  policies  that  could  not  provide 
safety  and  security  in  the  long  run. 

We  are  being  led  along  a  road  full  of  the 
most  dangerous  hazards.  There  is  no  safe, 
easy  road  now,  as  so  many  expected  at  elec- 
tion time.  All  must  take  the  hard  way  now, 
and  Presidential  messages  and  addresses  are 
threatening  to  make  it  harder. 

Early  in  December  I  advocated  subsidies  to 
Great  Britain.  I  said  we  were  thinking  and 
acting  too  softly;  that  practically  everyone 
wanted  the  Government  to  help  Great  Britain 
but  no  one  wanted  to  be  disturbed  In  his 
present  situation  to  do  it;  that  we  would  all 
have  to  make  more  sacrifices,  because  it  was 
in  our  own  Interests  to  aid  England  with 
materials.  In  a  nutshell,  that  was  what  the 
President  said  3  weeks  later,  in  his  fireside 
chat.  The  President  also  proposed  a  subsidy, 
but  camouLflaged  it  as  a  lend -and -lease  pro- 
gram, with  the  slick  scheme  In  mind  of  fool- 
ing the  American  taxpayers  Into  believing 
that  w^^jiguld  get  the  unused  materials  or 
our  money  back. 

I  am  tremendously  shocked  by  the  intoler- 
ant attitude  and  the  lack  of  frankness  of 
many  who  discuss  the  Isspe  involving  the  Ufa 
and  death  of  millions  o^  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans and  of  Ihe-Republic.i 

The  leu-wing  radicals  kn  this  country  are 
split  Into  two  groups.  Those  who  are  for  war 
denounce  the  capitalists  of  the  country  as 
appeasers.  The  other  left-wing  group,  which 
Is  opposed  to  war,  denounces  the  capitalists 
as  warmongers.  Shrill  cries  of  denunciation 
smother  thoughtful  argument  and  wise  dis- 
ciission  that  are  desperately  needed  in  chart- 
ing our  course. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  a  factual 
discussion  of  the  great^  emotional  Issud 
since  the  World  War.  One  that  involves 
death  and  suffering  to  many  millions  and 
will  affect  the  pattern  of  our  living  and  our 
liberties  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  restrain  our  natural  anger 
at  the  brutalities  of  the  Nazis  and  Fascists, 
and  our  admiration  and  sympathy  for  the 
heroic  English  and  Greeks. 

There  is  little  disagreement  as  to  the  unity 
of  effort  necessary  to  speed  vital  production 
for  national  defense.  We  are  facing  a  real 
emergency,  and  there  must  be  no  halfway 
efforts  here.  The  Communists  and  the  bunds 
are  the  only  ones  opposing  America's  eflorti 
to  defend  herself. 

There  has  been  much  confusion  on  the 
vital  question  of  what  form  our  aid  to  Great 
Britain  should  take.  And  that  confusion  is 
caused  by  failure  to  settle  the  question  of 
whether  the  success  of  Great  Britain  is  the 
dominant  vital  Interest  of  America,  or 
whether  staying  out  of  war  Is  the  dominant 
vital  interest  of  America.  The  President,  In 
his  message  to  Congress,  practically  conunlt- 
ed  us  to  underwrite  an  English  victory,  de- 
spite his  pledge  to  the  Nation  In  his  last 
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fireside  chat  that  we  would  not  send  an  ex- 
peditionary force  to  Europe.  I  can't  see  how, 
in  all  sincerity,  he  can  reconcile  his  message 
to  Congress  with  that  pledge,  unless  his  words 
were  mere  rhetoric,  when  he  said,  "Principles 
of  morality  and  consideration  for  our  own 
security  wlU  never  permit  us  to  acquiesce  In 
a  peace  dictated  by  the  aggressors." 

So  far  in  our  aid  to  the  British  we  are  fol- 
lowing, step  by  step,  the  pattern  of  the  last 
World  War.  First,  materials;  second,  money; 
and  third,  men.  I  am  willing  to  take  the 
first  two  steps,  but  not  the  third.  Baldly 
stated,  this  brings  little  disagreement,  pub- 
licly, at  least.  But  the  way  we  do  the  first 
and  the  second  Is  the  answer  to  the  third. 
Too  many  of  us  are  overlooking  the  Inevitable 
effect  of  our  actions  regardless  of  our  in- 
tentions. 

Those  who  really  mean  all  aid  to  England 
short  of  war  should  specifically  say,  "No  con- 
voying. No  American  ships  in  war  zones." 
Are  we  for  or  against  sending  convoys  or 
American  ships  into  the  war  zones  or  lending 
any  more  of  our  defense  equipment  over 
the  protest  of  Army  and  Navy  officials?  This 
Is  a  vital  issue,  because  the  minute  an 
American  ship  is  sunk  and  the  American 
flag  is  fired  upon  and  Americans  are  killed 
we  are  In  the  war  with  men. 

That  means  we  have  to  underwrite  a  vic- 
tory for  Great  Britain.  If  we  are  not  to  un- 
dertake that,  we  cannot  give  a  blank  check 
to  Great  Britain,  The  President  did  this  in 
his  message  to  Congress,  when  he  said  we 
would  not  allow  Hitler  to  dictate  the  terms 
of  peace.  Here  is  a  new  and  entirely  differ- 
ent interpretation  of  national  foreign  policy 
than  he  stressed  during  his  preelection  cam- 
paign. Then  he  advocated  "all  aid  to  Britain 
short  of  war."  Now  he  says  we  do  not  In- 
tend to  let  the  dictators  win.  Instead  of  aid 
short  of  war  the  President  further  committed 
himself  to  a  war  policy  by  urging  "full  sup- 
port of  all  those  resolute  peoples  ever3rwhere 
who  are  resisting  aggression.  •  •  •  We 
express  our  determination  that  the  democratic 
cause  shall  prevail." 

If  this  policy  is  to  prevail,  we  must  fight, 
if  need  be,  in  order  to  make  the  President's 
words  good.  What  then  becomes  of  his 
pledge  not  to  send  an  armed  expeditionary 
force  to  Europe?  "Wars  still  are  won  or  lost 
by  the  actual  conflict  of  armed  bodies  of 
troops." 

If  we  are  to  stay  out  of  this  conflict  with 
our  troops,  we  must  be  careful  of  the  pattern 
our  aid  is  to  foUow.  We  must  Intelligently, 
not  emotionally,  discuss  where  one  step  today 
leads  us  tomorrow. 

That  Is  one  criticism  I  would  make  of  the 
proposed  lend  and  lease  program.  Unless 
the  specific  details  were  submitted  to  the 
Congress  step  by  step  we  might  be  in  the  war 
before  we  knew  it.  FurtherrnxDre,  there  Is  not 
a  good  foundation  for  the  President's  specious 
reasoning  that  this  would  not  cost  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  The  lend  and  lease  program 
Is  the  seed  of  future  friction  between  Eng- 
land and  America.  It  Is  like  endorsing  a 
blank  note  for  a  friend.  You  never  know 
how  much  it  is  going  to  cost,  and  when. 

As  I  have  said,  early  in  December  I  pro- 
posed an  outright  subsidy  to  Great  Britain. 
The  advantage  of  this  over  the  lend -and - 
lease  program  is  that  it  is  honest  giving  of 
help  to  England.  We  will  know  at  all  times 
exactly  to  a  penny  how  much  it  Is  costing. 
We  can  stop  it  whenever  we  want  to.  It  was 
the  policy  of  England  In  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  It  runs  no  risk  of  in- 
volving us  in  war,  and  we  continue  it  as  long 
as  it  Is  to  OUT  Interest  I  dont  favor  help- 
ing England  as  a  matter  of  charity  or  of 
common  ties.  I  favor  helping  her  because  It 
Is  to  America's  Interest  to  do  so.  And  we 
should  charge  the  cost  as  part  of  our  national 
defense. 

With  an  outright  sutwldy  we  are  not  un- 
derwriting an  English  victory  with  the  blood, 
suffering,  and  lives  of  our  boys.    We  are  only 
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putting  in  money  that  we  win  lose  anyhow 
under  any  other  scheme.  And,  as  I  have  said. 
It  is  the  policy  England  piu-sued  In  subsldic- 
ing  continental  nations. 

Let's  stop  kidding  ourselves  on  aid  to  Greet 
Britain  short  of  war  and  lending  and  leasing 
without  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer.  The 
lending  of  war  material — the  garden-hose 
scheme — might  better  be  compared  to  lend- 
ing a  cake  of  Ice  in  July  In  Kansas,  with  the 
same  hope  of  recovery. 

Those  who  favor  a  course  of  all  aid  to 
Great  Britain  should  also  state,  if  words  have 
their  natural  meaning,  that  America  is  going 
to  underwrite  a  British  victory.  Then  we 
would  have  an  honest,  clear  statement  of 
policies  that  would  not  confuse  the  issue. 

Let  ue  face  frankly  the  question.  Is  a  Brit- 
ish  victory  essential   to  America's  security? 
If  It  Is,  and  if  we  are  going  to  adopt  that 
policy,  the  sooner  we  end  our  indecision  the 
better,  because  the  more  effective  we  will  be, 
especially  in  the  highly  important  coordina- 
tion of  our  efforts  with  Great  Britain's.    But 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  British  victory  is  essen- 
tial to  cur  security.    I  think  our  difficulties 
would  enormously  increase  if  Hitler  should 
win.    You  can't  have  good   relations   when 
there  Is  no  trust,  and  we  cannot  believe  his 
official  statements.    If  he  wins,  we  certainly 
will  be  living  In  a  world  doing  business  on  a 
govermnent-controlled  barter  basis.    Also,  if 
Britain  wins,  we  may  do  so,  to  some  extent. 
Of  course,  if  Britain  wins.  It  will  be  much 
easier  to  uphold  the  Monroe  Doctrine.    We 
will  be  much  more  secure  In  the  essential 
raw  materials  we  do  not  possess.     And  the 
chances  for  working  out  world  collaboration 
for  peace  and  order  are  certainly  much  bet- 
ter  with   England   rurvlvlng.    But   none   of 
these  things  threaten  the  security  of  the  Re- 
public as  much  as  would  our  becoming  In- 
volved In  another  European  war.    There  Isnt 
a  navy  or  a  combination  of  navies   in  the 
world  that  can  seriously  menace  our  shores 
or  those  of  the  countries  north  and  south  of 
us  unless  the  entire  English  Navy  is  surren- 
dered Intact.    If  England  is  in  such  shape 
that  this  is  probable,  then  she  is  past  help. 

We  have  a  great  and  a  very  real  interest  in 
English  success.  But  to  say  our  national  se- 
curity rests  on  her  victory  is  a  misstatement. 
Even  If  England  wins  this  war,  and  the 
President  assures  us  she  will,  we  are  bound 
to  suffer  great  economic  and  social  disturb- 
ances for  many  years  to  come. 

If  Hitler  wins.  It  will  be  a  "new  and  terrible 
era*"  for  a  time,  and  we  will  suffer  still  greater 
economic  and  political  disturbances  for  many 
years.  BUt  in  the  end  free  labor  will  always 
whip  forced  labor,  and  without  going  to  war 
to  do  It.- 

But  if  we  get  Into  this  war  with  fighting 
forces,  when  the  end  comes  we  will  suffer 
the  greatest  economic,  social,  and  poUtical 
disturbances. 

Add  a  long  war  to  the  personal  government 
the  President  admits  with  the  suspension  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  other  constitutional 
safeguards — more  short  cuts  in  the  name  of 
emergency — more  blank  checks  by  the  Con- 
gress to  the  Chief  Executive — and  repre- 
sentative government  in  this  country  will  be 
on  thin  Ice.  Then  add  also  a  fourth  term, 
plus  the  terrible  economic  suffering  and 
racial  hatred  of  minorities  which  will  be  the 
aftermath  of  our  participation  In  the  war, 
and  the  Republic  may  well  go  through  the 
rock  crusher.  In  defeating  totalitarianism 
abroad,  we  will  strengthen  its  hold  here  at 
hixne.  Already  the  President  is  maneuvering 
behind  the  screen  of  national  defense  to 
seize  control  of  the  oU  Industry.  Where  Is 
there  the  slightest  foundation  for  his  state- 
ment of  last  week  of  the  urgent  need  of 
Federal  control? 

I  supported  the  Federal  oil-control  bill 
when  It  was  first  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion 8  years  ego.  And  later  I  supported  the 
State  compact.  It  was  weak  and  wobbly  at 
the  start.     It  has  grown  stronger  with  the 
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year*.  The  urgent  need  for  Federal  legis- 
lation was  before  the  States  had  learned  how 
to  handle  this  vital  coxucrvation  problem. 
Today,  the  States,  with  the  exception  of  Illi- 
nois, are  doing  a  pretty  good  )ob  of  con- 
servation. I  wish  the  national  admlnistrm- 
tlon  was  doing  as  good  a  job  in  naUonal  de- 
fense. The  greatest  bottlenecks  are  In  lU 
management  of  other  businesses.  The  at- 
tempt to  take  the  oil-conservation  problem 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  States  Is  a  warning 
of  what  will  be  attempted  under  the  smoke 
screen  erf  national  defense. 

Afready  *he  CItU  Liberties  Union  U  warn- 
ing of  curbs  on  the  freedom  of  labor  and 
minority  groups.  Even  a  few  months  more 
of  what  we  are  doing  now  will  mean  economic 
chaos  and  a  regimented  society  when  the  end 
comes  unless  we  plan  wisely  now. 

Already  force  and  terrorism,  which  are  the 
foundation  of  the  dlctatca-'s  strength.  ar«  in 
evidence  in  this  country.  They  are  being 
used  by  the  city  bones.  MllUons  of  pseudo- 
free  Americans  have  already  unconsciously 
adopted  the  philosophy  of  the  "black  shirts" 
and  the  "brown  shirts"  snd  the  "reds."  In  that 
they  boast  that  If  you  belong  to  the  "organi- 
zation" the  "organlntlon"  will  take  care  of 
you. 

Already  foree  and  threats  have  been  used 
by  administration  spokesmen  to  gain  politi- 
cal support  for  the  administration  in  politi- 
cal campaigns  and  in  legislation. 

No;  the  question  of  the  survival  of  the 
Republic  is  not  going  to  be  decided  In  Eng- 
land. It  will  be  decided  here,  with  the  ques- 
tion of  our  methods  of  aiding  Britain  playing 
a  vital  part  in  that  decision.  Also,  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Republic  is  going  to  be  decided 
by  how  wisely  we  meet  the  problems  of  in- 
equitable distribution  of  wealth;  of  securing 
the  cooperation  and  responsibility  of  labor; 
of  protecting  the  ownership  of  the  land  by 
the  man  who  actually  lives  on  It  and  works  It; 
and  strengthening  our  economic  foundations, 
weakened  by  8  years  of  New  Deal  experiments. 
We  must  recognize  the  fundamental  fact 
that  the  United  States  is  an  indivisible  econ- 
omy as  well  as  an  indivisible  Union  of  the 
States.  This  calls  for  treatment  of  agricul- 
ture, labor.  Industry,  and  finance  no  longer 
as  separate  problems  but  as  InseparaMe  parts  . 
of  the  common  national  Interest. 

It  is  rather  obvious,  whatever  happens,  that 
the  capitalistic  system  Is  going  through  a 
wringer,  but  the  question  remains  to  be  de- 
cided, again  and  again,  whether  the  RepuUle 
Is  to  go  through  a  rock  crusher.  When 
clothes  go  through  the  wringer  they  come  out 
clean  and  new.  ready  for  mere  wear.  But 
rocks  going  through  a  crusber  come  cut 
broken  up. 

To  state  our  present  position  in  the  sim- 
plest terms,  we  are  living  dellrlcxisly  and 
dangerotisly  upon  a  war-bocm  bubble,  ready 
to  burst  upon  the  fir^t  prick  of  peace.  The 
tonger  the  war-boom  bubble  goes,  the  worse 
it  will  be.  The  aftermath  may  be  accom- 
panied by  nearly  as  grave  dangers  to  otir 
form  of  government,  to  our  way  of  life,  to 
our  Individual  liberties,  and  basic  personal 
rights  as  the  war  period  Itself. 

By  that  time,  whether  we  have  partici- 
pated in  the  present  European  and  Asiatic 
wars  or  not  with  ?ui  Navy  and  troops,  the  en- 
tire economy  of  tbt  United  States  wlU  hav« 
been  built  upon — and  built  up  high,  wide, 
and  handsome — upon  a  war  economy. 

WUl  government  be  prepared  for  the 
change  from  a  wartime  boom  to  a  peacetime 
economy?  Will  industry  be  prepared?  Will 
labor  be  prepared-  WiU  finance  be  prepared? 
Will  the  farmer  b^;  prepared?  Will  the  party 
in  power  be  prepared?  WlU  the  opposition 
party  be  prepared? 

Here  are  some  questiocs  worth  thinking 
about  and  worthy  of  the  highest  type  of 
leadership  now  in  preparing  to  work  out  the 
answers.  Unless  industry,  labor,  agriculture, 
finance,  and  poUtlcal  Leadership  are  wUltng 
and  able  to  cooperate  in  the  post-war  period. 
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the  only  answer  to  the  poet-war  problems  will 
be  •  complete  regimentation  by  govern- 
ment— and  a  personal,  one-man  government 
at  that. 

We.  as  Republicans,  as  the  opposition  party, 
have  a  responsibility  that  our  leadership  be 
planning,  and  planning  with  leaders  of  the 
groups  I  have  named,  for  this  period  of 
^.transition,  so  that  there  may  be  unity  In 
working  out  the  poet-war  period. 

But  we  have  immediate  jobs  ahead  of  us. 
The  United  States  is  facing  «  decision — 
whether  we  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  shall 
try  to  preserve  Intact  here  in  the  New  World 
the  democratic  principle  of  government,  or 
whether  we  shall  become,  forever  and  a  day, 
•  party  to  Old  World  power  politics. 

Neither  nations  nor  individuals  can  become 
Assured  of  any  kind  of  security  through  the 
use  of  force  to  try  to  guarantee  security  to 
others. 

Through  a  contagion  of  fear,  peoples  all 
over  the  world  have  become  hysterical  about 
security— about  economic  rather  than  polit- 
ical security.  There  Is  no  economic  security 
tor  the  masses  except  that  which  comes 
through  retaining  and  exercising  political 
power  the  average  citizens  have  acquired 
through  popular  government.  All  of  us  are 
certain  to  lose  much  of  the  political  powers 
we  possess  if  we  are  drawn  Into  this  war. 
Therefore  there  is  nothing  so  important  to 
all  of  us  as  to  remain  at  peace  until  we  are 
forced  to  fight  for  our  own  political  security. 

I  believe  our  way  of  life  will  be  made  easier 
'  if  England  wins.  But  the  all-important  de- 
termination for  us  Is  to  make  otirselves  strong 
enough  to  preserve  that  way  of  life,  no  matter 
who  wins  the  war. 


Lend-LeaM  Aid  to  Britain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

or  SOXTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  January  14,  1941 


STATEMENT      BY      HON.      WENDELL      L. 
WILLKIE 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRo  the  text  of  a  statement  by 
Hon.  Wendell  L.  Willkie  on  the  proposed 
lend-lease  aid  to  Britain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
^"-ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RtcoH0.  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  January  13 

1941] 

TkZT  or  Wnxxn's  Statbicknt  om  Lkmo-Lsasx 

Aid  to  BarrAiN 

The  80-caUed  lend-lease  bill  now  before 
Congress  asks  for  an  enormous  grant  of  Exec- 
utive power.  I7nder  a  democratic  system,  in 
which  the  people's  power  is  preserved  by  lim- 
Ithag  the  powers  of  government,  every  such 
grant  of  power  should  be  Jealously  scruti- 
nised. That  Is  a  general  rule  for  democracy, 
and  that  rule  should  be  applied  doubly  to  this 
blU.  We  must  not  lose  ovir  democracy  at 
borne  while  seeking  to  preserve  democracy 
abroad.  It  Is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  examine  every  provision  of  the  bUl 
thoroughly. 

I  have  examined  this  bill  in  the  light  of  the 
current  emergency,  and  I  personally  have 
eome  to  the  conclusion  that  with  modification 
tt  ihould  be  adopted. 


This  Is  a  critical  moment  In  history.  The 
United  States  Is  not  a  belligerent  and  we  hope 
we  shall  not  be.  O'or  problem,  however.'ls  not 
alone  to  keep  America  out  of  war  but  to  keep 
war  out  of  America.  Democracy  is  endan- 
gered. And  the  American  people  are  so  aware 
of  the  danger  that  they  have  endorsed  the 
policy  of  giving  full  and  active  aid  to  those 
democracies  which  are  resisting  aggression. 
At  the  same  time  the  people  are  virtually 
unanimous  in  their  desire  to  build  for  the 
United  States  the  strongest  defense  system  in 
the  world. 

DIRE  CISCUMSTANCES 

It  is  the  history  of  democracy  that  under 
such  dire  circumstances  extraordinary  powers 
must  be  granted  to  the  elected  Executive. 
Democracy  cannot  hope  to  defend  Itself  from 
aggression  In  any  other  way.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  only  that  I  favor  grant  of  power  at 
this  time  to  the  present  administration. 

However,  there  are  certain  considerations 
that  ought  to  be  taken  into  account. 

1.  Congress  must  not  be  harried  Into  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  Some  of  these  days  by  that 
process  we  will  be  rushed  right  out  of  our 
democracy.  This  bill  should  be  subjected  to 
thorough  debate,  and  such  amendments 
should  be  made  as  Congress,  representing  the 
people,  may  deem  necessary  to  retain  in  its 
own  hands  the  fundamental  power  to  declare 
war.  ^ 

2.  In  a  democracy  every  grant  of  extraordi- 
nary power  should  contain  a  clause  auto- 
matically giving  that  power  back  to  the  peo- 
ple In  the  case  of  this  bill  the  powers 
should  be  granted  for  a  fixed  term,  not  too 
far  in  the  future,  at  which  time  Congress  will 
automatically  have  a  chance  to  review  the 
bill  and  either  continue  the  powers  or  revoke 
them.  Likewise,  the  bill  should  specifically 
provide  that  the  powers  granted  are  of  a 
temporary  and  not  a  permanent  nature. 

PEOPLE  HAVE  CHOSEN 

3.  It  Is  hoped  the  discussion  of  this  bill 
does  not  take  the  form  of  opposition  to  grant- 
ing power  to  this  administration  Just  because 
it  Is  this  administration.  We  co\ild  all  wish 
that  this  administration  loved  power  less  and 
that  It  more  readily  relinquished  It  when  the 
purpose  for  which  It  was  granted  had  ceased 
to  exist.  I  think  I  can  say  without  boast 
that  no  man  in  this  country  has  done  more 
to  stress  the  record  of  this  administration  In 
this  regard  or  to  paint  the  dangers  of  It.  I 
was,  moreover,  perfectly  serious  In  my  charge 
that  the  reelection  of  this  administration 
would  Jeopardize  the  continuation  of  the 
democratic  process  in  the  United  States.  And 
I  believe  many  of  its  acts  since  reelection 
sxistaln  my  position. 

Yet  the  people  chose  this  administration, 
and  we  must  abide  by  that  choice.  We  must 
not  fall  into  the  fallacy  of  depriving  it  of 
powers  necessary  to  defend  us  In  order  to 
preserve  the  mere  forms  of  democratic  pro- 
cedure. We  miost  give  It  the  power  to  act  in 
this  emergency,  while  at  the  same  time  as- 
suring ourselves  by  competent  amendments 
of  a  reversion  of  that  power  to  us  after  the 
emergency  Is  over. 

4.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  national  de- 
bate concerning  the  bill  will  not  assume  a 
partisan  aspect.  This  should  be  true  even 
though  the  administration  peintedly  ex- 
cluded Republicans  from  the  formulating 
and  drafting  of  the  bill  and  daUy  continues 
its  partisan  attacks.  The  Republicans  will 
gain  much  In  public  estt^m  if  they  Ignore 
this  confusion  of  partisanship  with  pa- 
triotism. 

STILL  TOO  MX7CH  POLITICS 

5.  While  the  debate  over  this  bill  Is  going 
on,  the  administration  can  well  devote  itself 
without  loss  of  time  In  the  accomplishment 
of  our  national  objective  to  concentrating  on 
organizing  the  defense  program.  This  pro- 
gram is  obviously  lagging  The  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  make  simple  organizational 
movefc  that  would  bring  about  more  rapid 


production.  There  Is  still  too  much  politics, 
public  showmanship,  and  cheap  propaganda 
in  the  defense  program,  and  the  plans  are 
still  obscure.  Big  Industrial  names  do  not 
build  a  defense.  Organization,  planning,  and 
hard  work  will.  We  must  place  more  confi- 
dence in  industry — whether  labor  or  man- 
agement— and  set  ourselves  higher  goals. 

6.  I  hope  the  debate  concerning  this  bill  Is 
confined  to  the  merits  of  the  bill.  Appeasers, 
isolationists,  or  lip-service  friends  of  Britain 
will  seek  to  sabotage  the  program  for  aid  to 
Britain  and  her  allies  behind  the  screen  of 
opposition  to  the  bill.  It  makes  a  vital  dif- 
ference to  the  United  States  which  side  pre- 
vails In  the  present  conflict.  I  refute  the 
statement  that  our  national  security  is  not 
Involved  In  a  British  defeat.  The  difference 
between  a  British  defeat  or  victory  is  not  only 
military  but  economic.  For  many  years  now, 
owing  to  the  restrictive  economic  legislation 
of  the  New  Deal  and  to  the  unrest  and  un- 
certainty of  Europe,  we  have  been  maintain- 
ing our  standard  of  living  by  lavish  deficit 
spending.  In  the  long  run,  this  expedient 
won't  work.  It  will  end  In  national  bank- 
ruptcy, inflation,  collapse,  and  the  supplant- 
ing of  the  detaocratlc  system  by  a  totalitarian 
system  In  this  country.  If  Germany  wins  the 
present  war,  and  the  trade  routes  of  the  world 
are  closed  to  us,  or  opened  only  on  a  totali- 
tarian basis,  we  shall  inevitably  suffer  either 
such  a  collapse  or  the  adoption  of  totali- 
tarian controls  of  our  economic  life.  We  shall 
be  driven  back  to  a  controlled  economy  as  to 
both  foreign  and  domestic  trade. 

PLANS  TRIP  TO  ENGLAND 

The  hope  for  democracy  Is  the  victory  of 
those  powers  which  believe  in  our  way  of 
life,  and  In  a  peace  that  really  assures  the 
principle  of  free  enterprise  throughout  the 
world;  the  reopening  of  the  trade  routes,  the 
reestabllshment  of  the  open  markets,  and  the 
rebirth  of  the  confldence  of  men  In  one 
another. 

The  present  bUl.  I  believe,  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  total  situation. 
We  must  see  the  world  whole,  and  we  must 
recognize  the  dangers  that  face  us,  not  alone 
from  within  but  also  from  without.  For  this 
very  reason  I  am  personally  planning  in  the 
near  future  a  trip  to  England.  I  shall  take 
the  trip  in  order  to  see  what  conditions  are 
over  there,  and  to  obtain  a  broader  perspec- 
tive on  such  matters  as  this  current  bill  and 
other  problems  with  which  the  American 
people  will  inevitably  be  faced  whUe  democ- 
racy is  under  attack. 


Ambassador  Kennedy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NOBTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  January  14, 1941 


EDITORL^  PROM  THE  NEW  YORK  DAILY 
NEWS 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  by  the  pen  of  Capt. 
Joe  Patterson,  pubUsher  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  entitled  "Congress  Should 
Summon  Kennedy." 

Mr.  President,  I  also  am  of  the  opinion 
that  Ambassador  Kennedy  should  now  be 
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called  to  testify  before  a  suitable  com- 
mittee or  committee  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Dally  Newsf 
Congress  Shoitlo  Sttmmon  Kinnept 

It  Is  evident  that  a  smear  campaign  is 
getting  under  way  against  Joseph  P.  Ken- 
nedy— the  same  kind  of  smear  campaign 
which  finally  led  many  people  to  believe 
Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  disloyal  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

We  most  positively  do  not  share  that  be- 
lief about  Lindbergh.  We  think  it  is  due  to 
war  hysteria.  And  we  know  of  nobody  who 
Is  more  sincere  in  his  devotion  to  what  he 
believes  to  be  his  country's  best  interests 
than  Joe  Kennedy. 

These  witch  hunts.  Uaitor  hunts,  spy 
hunts  are  always  typical  of  build-ups  for  war. 

In  the  present  war  build-up  the  technique 
calls  for  smearing  as  "appeasers"  all  those 
who  think  It  would  be  better  for  all  nations 
concerned  If  a  peace  could  be  negotiated, 
rather  than  If  the  war  should  go  to- a  finish 
with  both  sides  badly  worn  down  and  Europe 
a  likely  hunting  ground  for  bolshevism. 
Targets  of  the  smear  campaigners,  too,  are 
all  those  who  persist  in  thinking  that  the  " 
United  States  ought  to  stay  out  of  this  war. 

Mr.  Kennedy  happens  to  entertain  t)oth  of 
these  views.  So  the  smear  campaign  is  start- 
ing up  against  him. 

The  fact  is  that  Kennedy  was  a  fine  and 
effective  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  While 
liking  the  British,  admiring  them,  and  sym- 
pathizing with  their  cause,  he  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  taken  into  camp  by  the  British 
blandishments  which  have  taken  so  many 
others. 

Without  being  given  a  chance  to  explain 
his  views  and  state  his  facts,  he  Is  being 
cursed  as  an  appeaser  and  a  poltroon.  It  Is 
not  fair  that  a  man  who  has  well  served  his 
country  should  be  smeared  by  whisperers  and 
gossip  columnists. 

NO  WtMM  aFBBCH  rOH  MB.  XSMNEDTT 

During  the  recent  Presidential  campaign 
there  was  some  worry  as  to  how  much  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  vote  would  stand  by  the  Presi- 
dent. A  good  va^xt/f  Irish  Catholics  were 
known  to  be  pretty  dubious  about  Mr.  Roose- 
velt on  account  of  James  A.  Farley,  the  no- 
thlrd-term  tradition,  admlnistratkxi  aid  to 
Great  Britain,  and  so  cm. 

Kennedy  came  home  from  London  and 
made  a  radio  speech  October  20,  in  which  he 
assured  the  American  people  that  President 
Roosevelt,  if  reelected,  would  not  take  this 
country  into  the  war.  For  this  Kennedy  lift 
the  President  expressed  himself  as  deeply 
grateful  in  his  major  fampntgn  speech  at 
Boston,  October  30. 

Since  that  time  Keiinedy  has  gone  on  un- 
officially and  without,  undue  publicity  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  a  negotiated  peace 
would  be  better  than  a  fight  to  a  flnia>^  and 
that  we  ought  to  stay  out. 

What  is  disloyal  about  this  we  cannot  fig- 
ure out.  This  paper  cf ten  said  earlier  in  the 
war  that  both  sides  cculd  win  a  better  peace 
by  negotiation  than  either  side  could  win  in 
a  fight  to  a  finish.  We  still  think  that  is 
true. 

Looking  at  the  propoeed  $17,500,000,000 
Bvidget,  which  will  be  just  a  sample  If  we 
get  into  this  war,  we're  certain  that  a  nego^ 
tlated  {>eace  soon  would  be  better  for  this 
country,  at  least,  than  a  finish  fight  lasting 
several  years. 

let's  BAVI  his  VI>W8 

The  point  is  that  Congress  should  can  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  ask  him  to  state  and  explain 
his  views — In  public  or  secret  sessioDa  of 
some  Joint  committee,  whleberer  might  seem 
more  advisable. 

The  task  of  framing  our  foreign  policies 


is  one  for  Congress  and  the  President.  Major 
foreign  policies  should  not  be  framed  by  the 
Executive,  then  handed  to  a  "rubber-stamp' 
Congress  for  a  rubber-stamped  O.  K. 

Congress  exclusively,  indeed,  has  the  power 
to  declare  war.  under  article  I.  section  8.  sub- 
division 11  of  the  United  States  OonsUtutlon. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  as  stated,  has  a  wide  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  facts  re- 
garding Britain's  part  in  this  war  up  to  now. 
It  noay  be  that  the  beliefs  he  bases  on  that 
knowledge  of  facts  are  mistaken  beliefs. 
But  Congress  should  have  ail  the  facte  at  Its 
disposal  that  Kennedy  has  knowledge  of.  so 
that  It  may  work  out  Its  own  conclusions 
from  those  facts. 


Problems  of  Small  Business 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
.or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  January  16.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY,  OP 
MONTANA 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MURBAYJ  on  January  15,  1941.  on 
the  subject,  Tlie  United  States  Senate 
Looks  at  the  Problems  of  Small  Business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rbcohd, 
as  follows: 

TBS  UMTRD   STATES   SXMATS  LOOKS  AX   THB 

rBOBUocs  or  small  businxss 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  in  affording  me 
this  opportunity  to  speak  on  a  subject  of 
vital  importance  to  our  country. 

Late  in  the  last  session  of  Cangreas  the 
United  States  Senate  offlciaUy  recognised  the 
mounting  problems  of  small  bixslness  in  our 
system  of  free,  private  enterprise.  On  Octo- 
ber 8  It  approved  a  Senate  resolution  author- 
ising the  President  of  the  Senate  to  appoint 
a  special  committee  of  seven  United  States 
Senators  to  carry  on  a  study  and  research 
into  these  problems. 

The  provisions  of  this  resolution  are  very 
brief  and  simple,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
give  the  committee  broad  powers  to  conduct 
a  continuous  study  program  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  In  the  form 
of  remedial  and  corrective  legislation.  The 
committee  Is  authorized  to  draw  upon  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government 
for  such  assistance  and  information  as  may 
be  helpful  in  its  studies.  It  is  empowered 
with  the  usual  committee  authority  to  re- 
quire by  BUbpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  documents,  and  also  to 
tkcAA  hearings  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
Intended. 

This  resolution  was  endorsed  by  more  than 
40  of  my  senatorial  colleagues  as  evidence 
of  their  nonpartisan  support.  It  was  heart- 
ily approved  by  the  heads  of  nearly  every 
administrative  division  of  the  Government 
and  by  administrative  staff  odictels  too  nu- 
merous to  mention. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  Senators 
possessing  considerable  knowledge  of  com- 
mercial affairs  and  problems  of  smaU  busl- 
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Several  have  for  many  years  advo- 
cated and  supported  measures  and  policies 
designed  to  aid  smaU  business  in  overcom- 
ing some  of  the  more  patent  obstacles  which 
have  developed  in  our  modern  business  sys- 
tem. This  Senate  committee  proposes,  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  resolution  I  have 
described,  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  many  burdens  and  dilBculties  which, 
through  the  evolution  of  our  economic  life, 
have  been  saddled  on  the  backs  of  smaU 
businessmen,  interfering  with  their  success- 
ful operations. 

If  our  American  economic  sjrstem  Is  to 
operate  smoothly  and  sviccessfuUy.  It  Is  es- 
sential: 

First.  That  small  business  shall  not  be 
unfairly  oppressed  or  discriminated  against 
by  competitors  possessing  excessive  financial 
power  and  control,  or  that  It  shall  be  the 
victim  of  unfair  business  or  commercial 
practices  of  any  kind  interfering  with  free 
competition: 

Second.  That  small  business  ^lall  not  be 
financially  hamstrimg  by  a  credit  system 
which  provides  only  large-scale  credit  for 
big  enterprises  while  ignoring  the  necessi- 
ties of  small  business:  and 

Third.  That  in  the  interest  of  preserving 
free  competition  our  antlmonopoly  laws 
shall  be  vigorously  and  effectively  enforced, 
and  that  some  effort  be  put  forth  to  stop 
the  growth  of  collectivism  In  American 
business. 

In  other  words,  the  Government  should 
exercise  its  power  to  stop  every  monopolistic 
practice  by  which  prices  or  production  may 
be  controlled  for  the  benefit  of  special  in- 
terests, whether  by  unfair  competition, 
abuse  of  financial  power,  or  the  oppressive 
use  of  economic  power  acquired  in  any  man- 
ner. As  important  as  this  is  In  peacetimes. 
It  is  doubly  Important  in  times  of  nattoaal 
emergency. 

Seme  of  you  In  my  radio  audience  may  not 
realize  the  Importance  of  small  buslnees  en- 
terprise in  national  defense.  I  wish,  there- 
fore, to  remind  you  of  the  lesson  of  England. 
At  the  outset  of  the  war  small  business  there 
had  not  been  organized  or  invited  into  the 
program  of  British  defense.  As  a  result,  de- 
fense i^oductlon  lagged  and  endangered  the 
safety  of  the  country.  When  the  Churchill 
government  came  Into  power,  one  at  the  first 
steps  It  took  was  to  organize  and  encourage. 
by  every  means  at  the  oonimand  of  the 
BigUsh  Government,  the  productive  facili- 
ties oC  all  the  small  buBineasmen  of  Grsat 
Britain.  Only  then  did  gngi^nd  begin  to 
aooompUsh  anything  like  toital  defense. 

So,  too.  m  tbiem  United  States  we  can  ooly 
bring  about  total  defense  o(  the  Nation  when 
our  Government  and  the  Congress  have  done 
everything  within  their  power  to  bring  into 
producUre  being  the  skill,  the  eAciency,  and 
the  administrattre  and  executive  ability  of 
the  smaU  bustne«Emen  of  our  whole  country. 
Only  then  can  we  have  total  defer.se. 

Small  bustneas  should  be  represented  on 
oar  National  Defense  Council.  It  should  be 
represented  not  by  big  buaineesmen  pur- 
porting to  speak  for  little  business,  but  by 
someone  who  knows  the  language  and  under- 
stands the  problems  of  Uttle  bualne^  and  can 
tpeak  with  full  sympathy  for  little  bustneas. 
He  should  be  a  man  in  whom  small  busi- 
nessmen ha%-e  confidence. 

If  the  smaller  industries  ss  well  as  the  big 
oonoems  ot  this  country  can  be  utiliaed  to  a 
reasonably  full  capacity,  our  national -defense 
program  can  be  spooled  i^)  immeasurably. 

Let  me  also  emi^iasiae  to  you  brlefiy  some- 
thing of  the  tmportanoe  at  smaU  business  to 
a  peacetime  economy.  I  know  that  statistics 
often  bore  you.  But  let  me  give  you  an  idea 
d  the  Importance  of  America's  small  busi- 
nessmen in  our  everyday  economic  life. 
There  are  ai^iroximately  2fi00JX)0  at  them, 
comprising  more  than  05  percent  of  all  busi- 
ness enterprises  In  the  United  States  As 
of    March    1938,    small    and    intermediata 
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establishments  employing  up  to  799  workers 
accounted  for  15,493,000  employees,  which  1b 
ee  percent  of  all  persons  reporting  to  the 
Social  Security  Board  and  41  percent  of  all 
the  gainfully  employed  men  and  women  on 
our  farms  and  In  our  cities.  The  very  small 
businessmen  employing  less  than  29  persons 
accounted  for  6,723,000  employees.  20  percent 
of  all  gainfully  employed  In  the  Nation. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormotis  part  that 
small  busUie&s  plays  In  our  economic  system, 
It  Is  a  conceded  fact  that  small  business  as  a 
whole  makes  little.  If  any,  profit.  In  fact,  the 
great  majority  of  small  businessmen  have 
serious  dlfOcvUty  in  staying  out  of  the  red. 
For  example.  In  1936  and  1937  we  witnessed  a 
steady  revival  sit  business  In  this  country. 
Statistics  show  that  big  business,  represented 
by  the  basic  corporations  of  the  Nation,  in 
the  year  1937  made  more  profit  than  they  had 
in  any  year  since  1929;  and  many  made  more 
profit  than  they  did  even  In  1929,  which  was 
the  banner  year  of  American  industrial  activ- 
ity. The  same  situation  prevails  today.  Yet 
apparently  while  big  business  Is  prospering 
throughout  the  country,  small  business  has 
been  steadily  declining.  Few  are  making  any 
paroflt.  and  many  are  getting  closer  and 
closer  to  bankruptcy. 

Prom  the  very  brief  statement  which  I 
have  given  to  show  the  magnitude  of  small 
busin(e8s  In  oiu*  country,  It  must  be  apparent 
to  everyone  that  small  business  constitutes  a 
vital  segment  in  our  economic  system  which 
cannot  be  neglected  without  endangering  our 
whole  economy.  Yet  for  several  decades  small 
business  generally  has  not  been  able  to  earn 
fair  profits  and  has  been  facing  a  constant 
decline,  while  the  balance  of  our  American 
economic  system  has  been  expanding. 

Some  way  must  be  foimd  to  check  this 
growing  concentration  of  economic  control 
and  extension  of  monopolistic  practices. 
These  conditions  have  been  constantly  In- 
creasing regardless  of  antlmonopoly  laws. 
If  such  conditions  are  permitted  to  continue 
imcbecked.  It  will  surely  mean  the  downfall 
of  the  economy  upon  which  American  busi- 
Xiess  has  been  reared.  American  bvislness  was 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  free  competi- 
tion maintained  through  free  markets.  But 
today  private  enterprise  is  no  longer  free  en- 
terprise: it  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  system  of 
collectivism. 

It  may  be  time  for  us  to  consider  carefully 
the  road  we  have  been  traveling.  Mr.  George 
H.  Davis,  a  former  president  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Ckjtnmerce.  not  long  ago 
said:  "There  Is  not  much  doubt  that  the  de- 
velopment of  business  organization  has  out- 
run the  public  imderstandlng  of  it.  It  is  like 
•  giant  locomotive  that  has  become  too  heavy 
for  the  roadbed  on  which  it  runs." 

Our  Government  has  provided  aid  and  as- 
sistance to  farmers,  to  workers,  to  the  unem- 
ployed, to  mine  owners,  to  railroads,  and  to 
big  business.  This  help  has  been  provided  In 
large  measijre  and  without  stint.  Surely  none 
of  oiir  people  will  deny  to  small  businessmen 
a  like  consideration  on  the  part  of  their  Gov- 
ernment. But.  let  me  say  here,  small  business 
Is  not  seeking  any  subsidy.  It  contemplates 
no  raid  on  the  Treasury.  It  demands  no  spe- 
cial favors  or  advantaiges.  It  does  not  ask 
axlythlng  except  Just  consideration,  equal  op- 
portunity, reasonable  credit  facilities,  fair 
taxation,  and  fair  competitive  standards. 

For  the  present  our  committee's  task  is  to 
ferret  out  and  define  the  real  problems  of 
small  bUBlneEsmen.  We  will  need  the  full- 
est cooperation  of  small  biislnessmen.  schools 
of  business  administration,  financial  experts 
and  economists,  departments  of  Government, 
trada  associations,  organisations  of  merchants, 
and  the  press.  You  may  all  contribute  to  this 
research. 

Oxir  committee  contemplates  no  wltch- 
htmtlng  expedition.     We  are  not  seeking  a 


scapegoat.  We  seek  only  the  simple  truth, 
and  sound,  sensible,  and  workable  solutions 
In  the  public  hiterest  Let  me  repeat  what  I 
said  on  another  occasion:  "Soxind  solutions 
will  have  the  permanence  that  comes  from 
public  understanding  and  acceptance." 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  forecast  the  coxirse 
the  committee  will  follow.  I  speak  here 
merely  as  an  Individual  and  not  for  the  com- 
mittee. I  believe,  however,  that  the  following 
are  among  some  of  the  Important  problems 
which  must  be  considered: 

First.  The  long-stand:ng  high  mortality 
rate  of  small  business  enterprises  In  oxir  so- 
called  system  of  free  competition. 

Second.  The  need  for  ways  and  means  of 
providing  risk  capital  and  loans  for  small 
business  enterprises,  now  almost  totally 
lacking. 

Third.  The  unfair  and  unequal  methods  of 
competition  and  monopolistic  practices 
which  the  small  businessman  is  compelled 
to  face. 

Fourth.  The  duplication  of  reports  which 
small  business  is  required  to  make  at  great 
Inconvenience  and  expense  for  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments. 

Fifth.  The  inability  of  small  business 
enterprises  to  operate  at  a  reasonable  profit. 

Sixth.  A  permanent  program  of  research 
and  education  In  the  Interest  of  developing 
safe  and  efficient  business  methods,  and  trade 
information  and  advice,  along  lines  now  af- 
forded to  the  agricultural  and  mining 
industries. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  Items,  of 
covirse,  there  will  be  many  other  specific 
problems  to  be  studied. 

Our  conamittee  Is  quite  aware  that  "Rome 
was  not  built  In  a  day."  The  troubles  which 
now  confront  the  small  businessmen  of  the 
country  have  been  developing  for  the  last  40 
years.  Oertainly  we  carmot  expect  to  correct 
them  all  In  40  days.  But  some  of  the  more 
obvious  and  serious  difficulties  confronting 
small  business  can,  and  should,  be  promptly 
studied  with  a  view  of  securing  early  action. 
It  is  the  Intention  of  our  committee  to  begin 
Its  work  without  delay. 

As  we  proceed  with  this  research,  other 
members  of  the  committee,  no  doubt,  will 
from  time  to  time  present  discussions  on  the 
radio  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  full  con- 
sideration of  all  problems  of  small  business. 

It  was  the  neglect  of  the  problems  of  small 
business  enterprise  that  contributed  to 
wrecking  democracy  in  Eiuxipe,  Let  us  not 
make  the  same  mistake  in  America. 


Opening  of  Greek  War  Relief  Drive 
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Thursday,  January  16, 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  DEAN  ALFANGE 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Dean  Alfange,  past  supreme 
president  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  at  the 
Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  Orleans,  La.,  on 
December  5,  1940,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
formal  opening  of  the  Greek  war-relief 
drive. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gentlemen,  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  fovmded 
18  years  ago  to  promote  Americanism  and 
oppose  subversive  activities,  appeals  to  you 
In  behalf  of  Greece.  Greece,  mother  of  civi- 
lization, Inspirer  of  poets  and  philosophers.  Is 
once  more  fighting  for  human  dignity  and 
human  freedom.  This  time,  we  too,  have  a 
vital  stake  In  her  struggle.  If  we  abandon 
her,  we  may  abandon  the  last  chance  of 
saving  Europe  from  the  forces  of  bestiality 
and  atheism.  If  we  help  her,  before  the  swan 
song  of  "too  late"  Is  chanted,  we  may  help 
turn  the  tide  of  the  war. 

With  our  material  and  moral  support, 
Greece  can  and  shall  carry  on.  Greek  genius 
attains  sublimity  when  a  crisis  confronts  It. 
The  Hellenic  will  becomes  Indomitable  when 
the  task  is  prodigious.  This  was  true  of  the 
Greeks  of  Marathon  and  Thermopolae.  It 
is  also  valid  of  the  Greeks  of  Argyrocastron 
and  Koritza.  Be  assured,  then,  our  efforts  In 
behalf  of  Greece  will  not  be  wasted. 

The  Italian  debacle.  In  the  bleak  Albanian 
hills,  aflOrms  the  modem  Greek  as  a  worthy 
descendant  of  illustrious  ancestors.  It  re- 
veals Greek  history  as  one  continuing  and 
Impelling  force,  unbroken  by  the  centuries 
that  link  its  parts  together.  And  what  a 
vital  force  that  history  Is.  The  gallant  sol- 
diers of  Greece,  the  first  to  inflict  a  major 
land  defeat  upon  the  dreaded  Axis  war  ma- 
chine, are  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  their 
history.  They  know  that  western  culture 
was  saved  at  Marathon  by  Miltiades  and  at 
Salamls  by  Themlstocles.  and  they  know  that 
they  are  now  engaged  in  an  epic  struggle  to 
preserve  It. 

And  what  an  epic  struggle  It  Is — at  once 
romantic  and  tragic,  full  of  pathos  and  full 
of  poetry,  and  yet  overwhelming  In  Its  rela- 
tion to  world  history.  Yes,  the  Greeks  are 
gambling  with  destiny,  though  the  stake  is 
total.  Terrific  odds  are  against  them;  yet 
fierce  determination  governs  their  will  to  win. 
In  the  light  of  such  background,  one  under- 
stands their  resounding  achievements  against 
an  enemy  vastly  superior  in  nimibers  and  In 
equipment. 

An  how  the  struggle  follows  the  pattern  of 
ancient  events.  How  amazingly  similar  are 
the  analogies.  Twenty-four  hundred  years 
ago,  Xerxes,  king  of  the  Persians,  marching 
upon  Greece  with  the  greatest  army  ever 
assembled,  sent  a  message  to  Leonldas,  king 
of  Sparta,  to  surrender  his  cities  or  be  ruined. 
Leonldas  replied,  "Molon  Lave,"  which  In 
ancient  Greek  means,  "Come  and  take  them," 
and  history  records  the  rest.  But  Mussolini 
Is  no  respecter  of  history.  Believing  like 
Xerxes  that  the  Greeks  would  succumb  at 
the  sight  of  his  legions,  he  demanded  the  Im- 
mediate surrender  of  their  Islands  and  their 
cities.  The  reply  he  received  was  the  same, 
"Molon  Lave,"  and  now  history  repeats  Itself 
with  remarkable  fidelity.  The  slogans  are 
the  same,  the  military  tactics  are  the  same, 
and  the  motivations  of  world  conquest  and 
defense  of  ideals  are  the  same. 

But  still  more  remarkable  Is  the  similarity 
of  the  Implications.  The  victory  of  the 
Greeks  over  the  Persians  at  Marathon  saved 
civilization.  And  now,  the  Battle  of  Greece 
may  be  the  modern  Marathon  to  save  civil- 
ization anew.  It  may  well  be  the  decisive 
turning  point  of  the  whole  war.  History  has 
a  curious  way  of  repeating  Its  miracles.  The 
defeat  of  the  Persians  under  the  King  Em- 
peror Darius  In  the  year  490  B.  C.  was  a 
miracle.  Who  can  gainsay  that  another 
miracle  Is  not  in  the  offlng?  The  Greeks  be- 
lieve it  shall  come  to  pass,  and  so.  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  their  historic  mission,  they 
proceed  with  stout  heart  and  grim  resolve  In 
their   inexorable   forward   march.    And    re- 
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vived  to  inspire  thein  are  the  exhortations  of 
the  poet  Lord  Brycn: 

"Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires; 
And  he  who  In  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear 
That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear. 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fame. 
They,  too,  will  rather  die  than  shame: 
For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun. 
Bequeath'd  by  bleeding  sire  to  son. 
Though  baffled  oft  Is  ever  won. 
Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page. 
Attest  It  many  a  deathless  age!" 

Already  the  Greeks  have  accomplished  what 
1   month  ago   would  seem  incredible.    Jxist 
before  the  Italian  invasion  began  the  cause 
of  the  democracies    was  at   its   lowest  ebb. 
Japan  had  Joined  the  Axis,  Spain  and  Russia 
seemed  ready  to  Join,  and  the  small  nations 
of  Europe,  lifeless  and  listless,  had  resigned 
to  an  Inevitable  fate.     The  clouds  of  gloom 
hung  heavy  and  all  hope  seemed  Irretriev- 
ably lost.    Yet  in  1  short  month  little  Greece, 
impoverished      and      undernourished,      has 
changed  the  entire   complexion  of  the  war. 
She  shattered  the  prestige  of  Mussolini  and 
brought  his  regime  to  the  brink  of  collapse. 
She  Imparted    to   the   conquered  peoples  of 
Europe  new  hope,  and  to  the  remaining  free 
nations  on  the  agenda  of  slaughter  a  fresh 
determination  to  resist.    But  above  all.  she 
has  stiffened  the  morale  of  democracy's  de- 
fenders everywhere.   Immunizing   their   will 
to  win  by  proving  that  slaves  are  no  match 
for  free  men,  albeit  the  vaxmted  invincibil- 
ity of  their  machinra. 

If  the  enlightened  world  shall  fall  this 
opportunity,  the  axis  may  break  the  back 
of  Greece,  though  It  shall  never  break  Its 
spirit.  For  the  spirit  of  Greece  is  made  of 
the  stuff  that  does  not  break.  It  is  the 
yearning,  the  unyielding  passion  of  men  to 
be  free.  It  is  the  epitome  of  all  mankind's 
aspirations.  Wherefcr.  the  Greeks  fight. 
And  Leonldas,  and  Pericles,  and  Miltiades 
live  again  and  a  new  ray  of  light  begins  to 
shine  above  the  dark  and  dismal  clouds  that 
have  gathered  In  the  East.  Who  knows,  that 
ray  of  light,  however  dim,  may  be  the  sun- 
shine of  tomorrow,  to  bring  peace,  hope, 
happiness,  and  brotherly  love  to  a  world 
weary  with  suffering,  hate,  and  the  lust  for 
power,  and  torn  asunder  by  the  mad  horse- 
men of  the  Apocaly|)se.  It  may  be  the  new 
birth  of  freedom,  the  restoration  of  govern- 
ment by  law  and  the  reassertlon  of  the 
dignity  of  man. 

But  let  us  not  rest  our  case  on  hope.  Let 
us,  rather,  by  our  active  help,  nourish  that 
hope  that  It  may  attain  the  stature  of 
reality.  This  Is  a  war  of  civilians  as  well  as 
of  soldiers,  of  nerves  as  well  as  of  guns,  of 
morale  as  well  as  of  munitions.  If,  by  cur 
help,  we  sustain  the  morale  of  those  val- 
iant people,  we  contribute  mightily  to  the 
battle.  It  Is  our  battle,  too.  It  Is  the  battle 
of  democratic  peoples  everywhere. 

Gentlemen,  relief  for  Greece,  under  pres- 
ent circumstances,  l.s  not  primarily  a  matter 
of  charity  or  humanltarlanlsm.  It  Is,  more 
^essentially,  a  part  of  our  plan  of  national 
security  and  national  defense.  For  If  Britain 
should  collapse  and  Greece  should  perish. 
we  In  America  must  inherit  their  struggle 
and  continue  the  fight  to  the  bitter  end 
alone.  If  we  prefer  our  own  traditional  way 
of  life  to  Hitler's  "hew  order"  of  servitude 
and  bondage. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  gracloxis  at- 
tention that  has  greeted  my  words.  If  I 
sang  the  praises  of  Hellas  too  highly,  I  will 
ask  you  to  remember  that  I.  too,  hall  from 
that  Hellenic  stock  whose  virtues  and  vices 
know  no  middle  ground  and  whose  enthusi- 
asm on  occasions  like  this  is  apt  to  trespass 
across  the  boundaries  of  modesty  and  better 
Judgment. 
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HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIBZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  January  16, 1941 


ADDRESS   BY  COLONEL  FLEMDJO 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Col.  Philip  B.  Fleming, 
Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Di- 
\'lsion  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  whom  I  consider  to  be  an  out- 
standing public  official,  on  the  subject 
The  Wage-Hour  Law  and  the  National 
Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

On  December  29,  1940— mark  the  day.  for  it 
will  be  an  Important  one  In  American  his- 
tory—the President  of  the  United  States 
heralded  not  only  the  beginning  of  a  New 
Year  but  of  a  new  era. 

Most  of  you  probably  heard  the  Sunday 
night  talk  on  national  secvirlty.  Most  of  you 
probably  made  note  of  It  when  the  Preisldent 
said  that  It  "can  only  be  accomplished  If  we 
discard  the  notion  of  'biislness  as  usxial.' " 

Business  is  going  to  depart  Increasingly 
from  the  usual  In  this  new  era.  We  are  going 
to  witness  things  that  many  of  us  doubted  we 
would  see  in  our  generation. 

We  are  going  to  live  a  lot  more  in  the  days 
to  come.  We  are  going  to  enjoy  approaching 
our  full  powers  as  men  and  women  and  as  a 
nation. 

American  youth,  now  entering  on  his  first 
worth-while  Job.  will  some  day  take  pride  in 
telling  his  Juniors  that  he  experienced  these 
days  and  the  days  Immediately  to  come. 

One  of  the  things  we  will  witness  will  be 
the  employment  of  America — the  mobiliza- 
tion of  American  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Think  what  that  will  mean.  With  what  a 
confident  step  will  this  Nation  walk  Into  the 
futiu-e  when  all  of  us  are  working.  Think 
how  much  we  can  make  when  we  are  all 
working  together. 

The  40-hour  week,  with  Its  penalty  of  time 
and  one-half  for  overtime.  Is  hastening  this 
employment  of  America  as  mine,  factory,  and 
commercial  establishments  become  busier 
with  production  for  defense. 

This  overtime  rule  of  the  wage  and  hour 
law  Is  so  simple  that  It  tends  to  Increase  em- 
ployment In  small  establishments  as  well  as 
large.  In  offices  and  wholesale  houses  as  weU 
as  factories.  All  are  operating  under  it  with- 
out great  difficulty. 

Its  simplicity  is  this:  If  management  usrs 
workers  more  than  40  hours  a  week,  then 
management  pays  them  time  and  one-half 
for  overtime.  If  management  does  not  want 
to  pay  overtime  rates,  it  hires  more  workers. 

The  result  Is  that  management  usually 
hires  more  workers. 

This  celling  for  hours  Is  now  working  Just 
as  it  was  Intended  when  Congress  enacted  It. 
Congress  wanted  the  next  Increase  In  produc- 
tion to  be  accompanied  by  a  commensurate 
Increase  In  employment. 

That  Is  what  we  are  going  through  now. 
And  It  Is  because  the  overtime  rule  is  having 


a  direct  effect  on  the  economy  of  the  Nation 
that  we  hear  oocasionai  protest*. 

These  protests  would  fall  on  deaf  ears  but 
for  one  thing.  They  are  made  in  the  name  of 
national  defense. 

Now,  I  am  a  soldier,  not  a  labor  man. 
NaUonal  defense  Is  the  fimctlon  and  the  re> 
sponslblllty  of  the  military.  If  I  found  that 
the  overtime  penalty  was  Interfering  with 
defense  production.  I  would  report  my  obser- 
vation to  the  President  Just  as  fast  as  a 
sentry  reports  the  presence  of  the  enemy  to 
his  superior  officer. 

I  have  found  no  such  thing.  Defenae  In- 
dustries have  not  been  asking  to  be  relieved 
of  the  overtime  penalty.  I  have  had  no 
ocmplalnte  from  the  airplane  industry,  for 
liistanee.  The  protests  to  the  wage-snd-hour 
division  concerning  the  40-hour  week  have 
been  coming  largely  from  wholesalers  and 
canning  factories;  very  few  from  manxilac- 
turers 

Instead.  I  find  that  the  National  Defense 
Commission  regards  the  overtime  penalty  as 
an  important  Implement  In  stimulating  em- 
ployers to  train  new  workers,  to  organize 
second  or  third  and  even  fourth  shift*  of 
production  workers. 

The  overtime  penalty  tends  to  end  the 
"business  as  usual"  method  of  meeUng  In- 
creased production  demands.  Far  too  usuaUy 
that  method  has  been  to  work  longer  hours 
rather  than  to  hire  more  men. 

"The  Friday  night  blackout"  was  men- 
tioned by  Defense  Director  William  S.  Knud- 
sen  as  one  of  the  causes  of  our  iinsatlsfactory 
production  performance.  I  spoke  to  him 
about  it  today  and  found  we  were  of  the 
same  mind  as  to  what  should  be  done 
about  It. 

Defense  industries  will  have  to  learn  to 
operate  like  continuous-operation  Industries 
such  as  steel  or  glass  making.  Those  In- 
dustries have  always  operated  on  a  7-day 
basis  and  for  years  have  done  it  with  shifts 
of  men  working  short  hours,  many  of  whom 
take  their  time  off  in  the  middle  of  the  week 
instead  of  at  the  week  end. 

Where  It  cannot  be  avoided,  the  overtime 
rate  must  be  paid.  The  machinery  of  pro- 
duction should  be  kept  going  on  a  6-  or  7- 
day  basis  and  not  left  idle  2  days  a  week. 
Mr.  Knudsen  asked  me  to  stress  one  thing. 
"What  the  National  Defense  Commission 
wants,"  he  told  me.  "Is  more  machine  hoiu^. 
Machines.  If  properly  cared  for.  can  work  168 
hours  a  week  without  tiring.    Men  can't. 

"I  know  from  my  own  experience,"  he  said, 
"that  10  hours  a  day  la  too  much.  A  man  who 
works  at  a  machine  10  houn  a  day  Is  good 
for  about  BVz  horns'  normal  production." 

That's  what  the  man  charged  with  the 
respon&ibility  of  defense  production  has  to 
say. 

What  your  President  wants,  what  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Commission  wants.  Is  the  ad- 
dition to  production  schedules  wherever  pas- 
sible of  another  shift,  not  merely  another 
day.  Your  Government  wants  another  work- 
week added  to  the  performances  cf  produc- 
tion machines,  not  another  8  hours.  This  is 
no  "business  as  usual "  situation. 

Such  expansion  of  production  is  quite  pos- 
sible. It  Is  easy  to  exaggerate  localised 
shortages  of  skilled  labor.  It  is  dilQcxilt  to 
exaggerate  the  size  of  our  employment  re- 
serves. They  must  total  more  than  8.000,000. 
I  checked  the  "help  wanted,  men"  columns 
of  newspapers  from  New  York,  Detroit,  Chi- 
cago, and  Los  Angeles,  the  other  day.  I  did 
find  a  few  ads  for  skilled  workers  and  tech- 
nicians. 

These  few  ads  hardly  indicate  a  crisis. 
Those  of  us  old  enough  to  remember  the 
twentfes  will  recall  when  newspapers  car- 
ried column  aftex  col\mxn  of  ads  offering 
real  Jobs  from  con<mon  labor  up.  I  remem- 
ber those  ads  but  I  do  not  remember  that 
editorial  writers  were  viewing  the  labor 
shortage  with  alarm.    Nor  do  I  remember 
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that  there  was  anything  wrong  with  our 
production  then,  except  that  possibly  there 
was  too  much  of  It 

As  for  the  talk  of  a  labor  shortage.  I  dare 
any  employer  listening  to  me  tonight  to 
sign  his  name  to  a  want  ad  offering  a  Job. 
He  would  find  a  queue  stretching  around  the 
block  when  he  arrived  at  his  office  the  next 
morning.  True,  most  of  the  applicants 
would  be  pitifully  lacking  In  exi)erlence,  for 
what  experience  can  a  man  or  a  boy  acquire 
when  there  Is  no  Job  for  him?  But  In  the 
older  Industrial  centers,  there  would  be  men 
of  skill  among  them. 

The  rate  of  hiring  In  the  machine-tool  In- 
dustry reached  It.;  peak  in  the  summer  and 
has  fallen  off  sharply  since,  according  to  the 
__,^  charts  maintained  by  the  Bureau  M  Labor 
Statistics.  The  same  is  true  of  the  rate  of 
hiring  in  the  airplane   Industry. 

To  add  properly  organized  shifts  of  men  is 
an  economy,  not  an  extravagance.  The  In- 
creased voltune  of  production  resulting  is 
likely  to  be  at  <i  lower  cost  per  unit.  As 
the  men  work  on  the  same  machines  under 
the  same  roof,  there  Is  no  increase  to  over- 
head. 

I  once  found  it  economy  to  use  four  shifts 
of  40-hoxir  W(Ji-ker£.  Even  then  one  shift 
each  week  had  to  do  8  hours  overtime.  For 
there  are  168  hours  In  a  week,  and  fovir  40- 
hour  shifts  only  account  for  160  of  those 
ho\irs. 

It  was  my  problem  to  get  maxlm\im  pro- 
duction out  of  one  machine — one  machine, 
but  It  cost  about  tl. 000.000.  It  was  a  dredge 
operating  on  the  upper  Mississippi.  We  put 
on  foxir  shifts,  scheduling  their  hours  right 
•round  the  clock,  7  days  a  week. 

The  alertness  of  the  men  working  short 
shifts  gave  that  dredge  a  hoggish  appetite 
for  river  bottom. 

We  had  12  months'  work  to  do  in  7  months, 
the  period  In  which  the  river  was  open  and 
free  from  Ice.  We  succeeded  In  doing  It 
ahead  of  schedule.  Instead  of  costing  extra, 
the  Intense  effort  cost  less.  We  removed 
river  bottom  at  a  cost  of  4  cents  per  cubic 
yard.  A  sister  dredge,  an  exact  duplicate, 
further  south  in  the  river,  which  had  a 
longer  pericd  to  accomplish  Its  task,  and 
which  operated  with  three  shifts,  removed 
river  bottom  at  a  cost  of  5  cents  a  cubic 
yard.  Our  production  cost  was  20  percent 
less. 

People  are  being  given  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  cost  o*'  the  overtime.  Where  It 
Is  necessary  to  work  a  shift  of  men  48  hotirs 
and  pay  them  time  and  a  half  for  the  last 
8  hours,  the  cost  of  labor  increases  by  al- 
most 8  percent. 

But  labor  cost  is  not  the  whole  story. 
Labor  cost  Is  usually  less  than  one-fourth 
the  product  cost  That  is  because  the  cost 
of  overhead  and  the  cost  of  raw  materials 
are  far  greater  than  thfc  cost  of  the  labor. 
Should  labor  cost  be  one-fourth  product 
cost  (and  it  Is  usually  lower)  the  increased 
cost  of  the  product  is  less  than  2  percent. 

Less  than  2  percent.  That  is  the  added 
cost  item  which  seems  to  be  causing  so 
much  alarm. 

Manufacturers  are  not  alarmed  about  it. 
Industry  Is  not  asking  to  have  the  legal 
worl^week  lengthened,  as  I  said  before. 

In  December  I  asked  permission  to  address 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacttu-ers. 
I  wanted  to  tell  them  Just  what  I  am  telling 
you  tonight — that  the  40-hour  week  is  work- 
ing, that  It  Is  hastening  the  employment  of 
America.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  meet- 
ing the  manufacturers  passed  a  great  many 
resolutions.  But  there  was  no  resolution 
asking  for  the  extension  of  the  legal  work- 
week. 

In  fact.  W.  N.  Angle,  chairman  of  the  em- 
ployment   relations    committee    of    the    Na- 
tional   Association    of    Manufacturers,    who 
■poke  after  me.  said:   "Colonel  Fleming  has 
,  the  hearty  approval  and  congratulations  of 


this  body.  •  •  •  until  we  put  back  to 
work  those  of  the  millions  of  unemployed 
who  are  able  to  work,  I  cannot  see  that  we 
should  worry  or  complain  about  a  40-hour 
week." 

One  Industrialist,  whose  success  has  been 
such  that  he  caimot  be  Ignored,  has  taken  a 
different  position.  He  is  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr., 
chairman  of  General  Motors. 

Mr.  Sloan  has  given  a  great  deal  of  thought 
to  the  economic  problems  of  the  present 
situation  as  evidenced  by  his  recent  talks 
before  Influential  groups. 

Mr.  Sloan  says,  "Even  considering  the  num- 
ber of  men  to  be  placed  under  arms,  a  general 
shortage  of  labor  resources  does  not  appear 
likely  in  the  near  future." 

He  further  says,  "Output  can  be  Increased 
20  percent  by  working  6  days  a  week  in  place 
of  5  da3rs.  It  seems  clear  this  should  be  the 
first  step.  If  the  point  Is  reached  when  the 
slack  of  unemployment  has  been  taken  up 
and  the  Increasing  speed  of  Industry  has  been 
utilized  to  the  fullest  practical  extent." 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Sloan  on  that.  "When 
the  slack  of  tinemployment  has  been  taken 
up"  we  will  not  be  able  to  put  on  added 
shifts  of  men;  we  will  have  to  work  some  of 
the  present  shifts  longer. 

Mr.  Sloan  added,  "The  penalty  for  over- 
time should  be  canceled  diu-ing  the  emer- 
gency to  encourage  a  longer  workweek." 

I  wrote  Mr.  Sloan  to  get  his  idea  on  when 
the  overtime  penalty  should  be  canceled, 
now  or  when  the  unemplojrment  slack  has 
been  taken  up.  He  made  it  clear  in  his  letter 
to  me  and  in  subsequent  speeches.  He  wants 
it  waived  now. 

He  wrote  me:  "Now,  if  we  Increase  the 
work-week  (to  48  hours)  and  pay  a  penalty, 
the  result  Is  to  increase  wages  about  8  per- 
cent. We  get  nothing  for  this  8  percent  be- 
cause efBciency,  manifestly.  Is  not  Increased; 
therefore,  the  result  Is  a  step  toward  Infla- 
tion. That,  In  part.  Is  why  I  think  the  pen- 
alty should  be  waived  during  the  emergency 
period.  Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  in  'some- 
thing for  nothing.'  I  am  quite  out  of  tune 
with  the  general  thinking  of  the  moment  on 
this  subject." 

Mr.  Sloan's  opinion  is  Important  because 
he  Is  former  president  and  present  chairman 
of  America's  eighth  largest  corporation.  His 
stewardship  of  the  stockholders'  Interest  has 
been  conducted  so  brilliantly  that  profits 
have  been  fantastic.  General  Motors'  last  an- 
nual statement  shows  a  total  pay  roll  of 
$386,000,000.  And  It  shows  profits  of  $183,000,- 
000.  For  every  dollar  paid  out  in  wages  and 
salaries  almost  50  cents  was  realized  in  profits. 

Which  is  the  more  inflationary?  An  8-per- 
cent increase  for  the  workers  or  profits  almost 
half  as  large  as  total  pay  roll? 

Many  other  businessmen  have  been  express- 
ing this  tear  that  time-and-one-half  payments 
for  overtime  will  mean  inflation.  I  wonder 
If  that  old  inflation  bugaboo  locks  in  the  win- 
dow at  businessmen  when  they  are  con- 
fronted with  profits,  and  scares  them  just  as 
he  does  when  they  are  confronted  with  wage 
Increases. 

I  called  It  a  bugaboo  because  Inflation  does 
not  begin  until  production  capacity,  through 
a  shortage  of  machines,  raw  materials,  or 
workers,  cannot  meet  increased  demand.  We 
are  a  long  way  from  that  point. 

Labor  Is  willing  enough  to  n^ake  sacrifices. 
In  the  Gallup  poll  published  Sunday,  75  per- 
cent of  the  workers  interviewed  said  "Yes" 
in  answer  to  this  question :  "If  it  would  help 
speed  up  the  defense  program,  would  you  be 
willing  to  work  more  hours  per  week  at  the 
same  rate  of  pay  i>er  hour  as  you  are  now 
getting?" 

That's  an  tinfair  question.  Work  at  the 
time  and  one-half  rate  will  do  Just  as  much 
to  speed  the  defense  program  as  work  at 
straight  rates.  The  law  will  continue  to  re- 
quire payment  of  time  and  one-half  for 
overtime.    Because   the  law  wants  to  con- 


tinue a  situation  In  which  it  ts  profitable 
for  employers  to  hire  more  workers. 

Some  of  you  were  possibly  surprised  at 
headlines  last  Friday,  "President  waives 
8-hour  day."  Yes;  he  waived  a  rigid  8-hour 
limitation  under  an  old  law  for  military  work 
In  progress  on  the  coral  atoll  of  Bermuda 
and  other  British  Islands  In  the  Atlantic. 
No  great  labor  reserves  were  available  there. 
Time  and  one-half  will  be  paid  for  overtime. 
Those  headlines  meant  no  weakening  in  la- 
bor standards. 

The  ceiling  for  hours  will  enforce  the  em- 
ployment of  America.  And  the  floor  for 
wages  will  add  more  than  $100,000,000  to  low 
wages  In  1941. 

Labor  must  be  dealt  with  In  good  faith  If 
we  are  to  enter  this  dangerous  new  era  with 
national  unity.  Let  me  emphasize  that 
thought  in  closing  by  quoting  from  a  recent 
piece  by  Dorothy  Thompson,  who  says  it 
much  better  than  I  can.  "Nowhere  In  the 
world  today,"  writes  Miss  Thompson,  "will 
the  masses  of  workers  give  their  full  powers 
to  their  tasks  for  the  sake  of  proflt  to  a 
limited  class.  That  is  an  inexorable  fact 
of  twentieth-century  awakening.  They  will 
give  their  full  powers  to  producing  for  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  whole  society  of 
which  they  are  a  recognized  Integral  part. 
The  problem  Is  only  to  make  It  certain  and 
to  make  it  clear  that  It  Is  the  whole  com- 
munity which  Is  at  stake." 


Legislative  Recommendationt  of  Ameri- 
can Faim  Bureau  Federation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  January  16,  1941 


LETTER  TO  THE  PRESmENT  AND  TO 
MEMBERS  OP  THE  SEVENTY-SEVENTH 
CONGRESS 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
an  important  problem,  raised  again  by 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
in  the  latest  recommendations  of  its 
executive  committee  for  legislation  at 
this  session  of  Congress, 

The  war  now  raging  has  intensified  the 
farm  problem  for  the  United  States  so 
far  as  Certain  export  crops,  such  as 
wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  lard,  are 
concerned.  It  is  true  that  the  domestic 
market  for  farm  products  is  improved 
for  the  time  being  through  industrial 
activity  created  by  the  national-defense 
program;  but  the  export  markets  have 
been  very  greatly  impaired.  Britain  is 
taking  armament  instead  of  wheat  and 
cotton  from  the  United  States.  This  is 
not  said  in  criticism  of  Britain,  for 
Britain  is  at  war  and  is  getting  what 
she  needs  most.  But  the  effect  on  pro- 
ducers of  these  export  crops  is  very 
serious.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  recognized  this  situ-  ' 
ation.  In  his  Budget  message  he  specifi- 
cally recommends  appropriations  and 
authorizations  for  parity  payments.   The 


Farm  Bureau  executive  committee  also 
recommends  commodity  loans  at  85  per- 
cent of  parity.  I  think  this  proposal  is 
entitled  to  serious  consideration  by  Con- 
gress, There  are  several  angles  to  it,  but 
I  believe  the  important  thing  is  to  pre- 
serve farm  Income  and  thereby  farm 
purchasing  power. 

I  desire  also  to  call  attention  to  the 
Farm  Bureau  recommendations  in  regard 
to  reorganization  of  the  so-called  "action 
agencies"  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  Farm  Bureau  recommends  that 
these  be  consolidated  under  a  five-man 
nonpartisan  board.  This  recommenda- 
tion is  worth  careful  study.  Personally, 
I  do  not  believe  the  bureau  recommenda- 
tions for  State  and  county  administra- 
tion go  far  enough  in  assuring  local  con- 
trol of  farm-program  administration; 
but  the  recommendation  made  comes 
after  careful  consideration  based  on  ex- 
perience over  a  number  of  years,  and 
therefore  is  entitled  to  respectful  atten- 
tion. I  reconunend  the  entire  program 
outlined  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
the  country,  and  particularly  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  these  remarks  and 
the  letter  and  recommendations  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  Executive  Committee 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  recommendations  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

American  F&sm  BtniEAU  Fzoeeation, 

Washington   D.  C,  January  8,  1941. 
To  the  President  of  the   United  States  and 
the    Member*    of    the    Seventy-seventh 
Congress: 

The  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  pursuant  to  and  in 
accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  voting 
delegates  at  the  annual  convention,  here- 
with presents  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  an  outline  for  legislative  action, 
during  the  present  session,  on  various  mat- 
ters of  outstanding  Importance  to  agricul- 
ture and  to  the  Nation: 

rOREWOBD 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
faces  the  future  with  courage  and  determina- 
tion. For  a  second  time  we  meet  In  the  shad- 
ow of  war  and  everyone  now  recognizes  the 
depth  of  the  menace  to  democracy  and  to 
civilization  Itself.  Great  problems  and  grave 
responslblltles  face  the  United  States  in  the 
months  ahead.  But  this  Is  no  time  for  nar- 
row defeatism.  We  are  a  great  and  strong 
country.  We  have  faced  and  solved  serious 
problems  before.  We  will  do  so  again. 
Democracy  and  freedom  In  the  United  States 
are  secure  because  American  citizens  will 
unite  to  make  them  so.  The  days  ahead  are 
not  a  threat  bin  a  challenge. 

The  building  of  our  national  defense  has 
been  of  dominant  impwrtance  during  the 
past  year  as  it  promises  to  be  in  the  years 
ahead.  While  we  regret  the  circumstances 
that  require  It.  we  recognize  the  Importance 
ctf  a  prompt  expansion  of  our  defense  estab- 
lishments. We  must  meet  the  threat  of 
total  war  with  total  defense,  If  necessary. 
We  will  give  continuing  suppjort  to  the  na- 
tional-defense program  so  long  as  the  need 
may  exist.  We  shall  insist  that  the  defense 
program  be  bandied  both  eflBclentiy  and 
^^..^frectjvely.  We  will  oppose  all  restrictive 
practices  which  attempt  to  turn  scarcity  to 
the  advantage  of  any  group.  We  will  op- 
pose profiteering  in  wbaterer  place  atul 
whether  by  industry,  labor,  or  agriculture 
itselX. 


X.  national  sBctmrrr 
The  American  Farm  Bureau  has  always  be- 
lieved In  and  has  supported  every  effort  and 
every  program  on  behalf  of  national  and 
world  peace.  In  common  with  all  groups  of 
American  socirty,  we  have  watched  with  hor- 
rw  the  ruthless  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
small  natlonc  during  the  past  year.  We  have 
witnessed  the  unscrupulous  violation  of  even 
the  first  elements  of  human  decency.  We 
recognize  the  brave  fight  which  ts  being 
waged  by  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  to  pre- 
serve humanitarian  principles  and  the  rights 
of  the  individual.  While  this  is  no  time  for 
unreasonable  national  fear,  we  Insist  that 
the  experience  of  many  nations  furnishes 
conclusive  proof  that  the  interests  of  America 
demand  that  the  full  energies  and  resources 
of  our  Nation  be  devoted  to  the  perfection  of 
aU  our  national  defenses  with  the  utmost 
speed  and  efficiency  until  this  country  is 
made  absolutely  impregnable  to  foreign 
attack. 

A  first  essential  to  national  defense  is  the 
immediate  and  complete  dissolution  of  all  or- 
ganizations which  owe  allegiance  to  a  foreign 
power  and  the  elimination  of  all  influences 
which  seek  to  overthrow  or  undermine  con- 
stitutional democratic  government.  The  ta£k 
of  Ridding  the  country  of  all  such  influences 
is  a  proper  function  of  govermnent,  and 
hysterical  persecution  of  loyal  citizens  whose 
ancestors  have  come  from  countries  which 
have  fallen  under  dictatorship  must  be 
avoided.  The  American  flag  must  regain  and 
forever  receive  the  honor  and  respect  of  every 
individual  who  lives  under  and  enjoys  its 
protection. 

Consistent  with  these  first  Important  ele- 
ments of  national  defense,  we  favor  extending 
to  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  with  the  ut- 
most speed  every  practical  aid  in  mat«lals 
and  equipment  so  badly  needed  in  their  gal- 
lant efforts  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  nations  of  free  men. 

We  favor  doing  everything  within  our  na- 
tional power  and  honor  to  remain  free  from 
the  present  conflict  abroad  and  can  see  no 
good  purpose  in  entering  the  conflict  now 
being  pursued  within  other  nations.  Amer- 
ica's greatest  responsibility  and  greatest  con- 
tribution to  future  peace  of  the  world,  to 
world  reconstruction  and  preservation  of  true 
democracy,  will  be  found  in  the  field  of  strict 
and  ample  national  preparedness  and  direct- 
ing every  effort  and  the  use  of  every  resotirce 
at  our  command  in  establishing  economic 
Justice  within  otir  borders  and  thereby  mak- 
ing democracy  so  attractive  that  the  ma- 
jorities within  other  nations  will  have  prac- 
tical encouragement  to  follow  our  national 
example. 

n.  oomsnc  unitt 

Agriculture  will  do  Its  part  In  promoting 
domestic  unity  and  domestic  harmony. 
Such  unity  and  harmony  between  groups 
has  always  been  important  and  now  it  is 
vital.  For  the  past  decade  and  mor«  the 
farmer  has  not  enjoyed  parity  with  industry 
or  with  labor  in  the  prices  of  his  products. 
The  American  Farm  Bureau  PederaUon  has 
always  favored  a  common  understanding 
and  a  common  approach  to  this  problem  by 
the  three  large  groups  which  comprise  our 
economic  life. 

It  is  now  of  especial  importance  that  we 
solve  our  problems  In  conference  rather  than 
In  conflict.  We  again  invite  and  challenge 
the  leaders  of  industry  and  the  leaders  of 
labor  to  Join  with  ^ricultural  leadership  in 
a  conference  or  conferences  to  solve  our  oo>n- 
mon  problems,  and  establish  economic  bal- 
ance. 

ni.  arrzRNATioNAL  tbaoe  an  remsephbu 

SBL'UIU'rt 

While  international  trade  has  been  sorely 
disrupted  by  the  war,  the  United  States  miost 
Stand  ready  in  the  luture  to  assume  leader- 


ship in  reopening  the  channels  of  world 
trade.  We  draw  attention  to  the  large  re- 
sources of  money  and  credit  which  the  United 
States  has  available  for  use  in  this  phase  of 
world  reconstruction. 

We  recognize  the  acute  distress  which  la 
confronting  the  producers  of  agricultural 
commodities  in  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  throiigh  the  loss  of  a 
large  part  of  the  world  market.  We  believe 
that  this  situation  should  be  met  in  the 
spirit  of  true  cooperation  as  good  neighbors, 
by  the  adoption  of  a  policy  wherein  each 
would  refrain  from  wreclting  the  markets  of 
others  by  dumping  more  than  a  proportion- 
ate share  In  their  markets. 

We  are  consciou-s  of  the  responsibilities 
which  the  United  SUtes  has  aasiuned  in  the ' 
Western  Hemisphere  and  the  importance  ol 
this  to  our  mutual  security.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  a  sympathetic  Latin-American  pol- 
icy be  any  threat  to  the  welfare  of  American 
agriculture.  We  favor  financial  assistance  to 
Latin-American  countries  for  storing  and 
controlling  surplus  crops,  as  well  as  for  other 
purposes,  and  it  should  not  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  crowd  these  countries 
out  of  their  customary  markets.  No  useful 
ptirpose  would  be  served  by  bringing  com- 
modlUeis  to  the  United  SUtes  which  are 
already  in  surplus  In  this  country.  Imports 
of  competitive  farm  products  must  not  be 
permitted  to  hold  or  reduce  domestic  prices 
below  parity. 

IV.   ACBICULTCBS  TODAY  AND  TBI  MATIOMAI.  VtMM 
FBOGSAM 

Farmers  are  prepared,  as  no  other  group  In 
America  is  prepared,  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  present  emergency.  Mountainous  sup- 
plies of  food  and  ttia  have  been  piled  up.  far 
greater  than  any  present  or  prospective  need. 
The  record  shows  that  the  farmer  has  not 
been  adequately  paid  for  this  outstanding 
contribution  to  national  welfare,  his  income 
for  the  past  10  years  being  $2.000.000/)00  • 
year  short  of  parity.  Indtjstry  is  being  as- 
sured that  investments  in  plant  extensions 
for  defense  purposes  will  be  amortized  on 
easy  terms  so  that  industry  will  make  no 
sacrifice  for  its  part  in  the  preparedaess  drive. 
Labor  is  being  assured  that  Its  pmst  gains 
will  net  be  Jeopardized  in  defense  activities, 
and  ftirther  strengthening  of  labor's  position 
is  actually  being  accomplished  as  a  result  of 
defense  developments.  In  fairness,  the  na- 
tion that  extends  such  favors  to  Industry  and 
lat>or  must  give  equivalent  ccnsideration  to 
agriculture.  But  ever-increasing  restrictive 
trade  barriers  from  without  and  price  and 
wage  controls  by  other  groups  have  Intenal- 
fled  the  numerous  and  complex  problen»  of 
the  farmer.  There  Is  every  indication  that 
rising  irulustrial  prices  will  throw  the  farm 
economy  still  further  out  of  balance.  Lost 
export  outlets  for  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  and 
other  crops  will  q>ell  disaster  for  millions  of 
producers  unless  coturageous  action  is  taken. 
Thettian,  inunediate  action  must  be  had. 
This  great  Nation  must  take  prompt  steps  to 
enable  the  farmer  to  achieve  the  parity  that 
Congress  bas  pledged  to  help  him  attain. 
Constructive  acUon  must  tx  initiated  now. 

We  unequivocally  reaOrm  and  reendorae 
the  basic  principles  of  the  national  farm  pro- 
gram. Through  this  program  parity  can  and 
must  be  attained.  We  will  continue  to  in- 
sist upon  improvement,  effective  administra- 
tion, and  readjuetmrat  of  this  program  to 
meet  ctiangtng  conditions.  We  insist  that 
adequate  appropriations  and  necessary 
changes  be  made  to  attain  the  objectives  ol 
the  program  in  1941. 

1.  National  administratHre  reorganisation: 
Per  greater  elkciency  of  operation  we  veoon- 
mend  that  administration  of  the  A.  A.  A. 
crop  insurance.  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act,  surplus  marketing  and 
disposal,  the  stamp  plan,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  SoU  CoDaervation  Serv- 
ice, and  piaimlng  acUvUics  now  in  the  Bureau 
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of  Agricultural  Economics  be  unified.  We  be- 
lieve their  administration  can  best  be  attained 
through  a  five-man  nonpartisan  board  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

2.  SUte  and  coimty  administration:  Tlie 
Extension  Service  Is  the  best-qualified  agency 
to  have  general  supervision  of  these  pro- 
grams. It  should  be  made  responsible  for 
administration  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice and  farm  and  home  management  phases 
of  the  Farm  Sectulty  programs,  as  well  as 
the  State-wide  planning  program  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics.  State  ad- 
ministration of  the  A.  A.  A.  conservation 
practices,  crop  instirance,  and.  Insofar  as 
practicable,  the  Commodity  Loan  program, 
surplus  marketing  and  disposal,  should  be 
▼ested  In  a  State  committee  appointed  an- 
nually by  the  proposed  five-man  board  from 
nominations  by  the  State  director  of  exten- 
sion after  consulting  with  State-wide  farm 
CM^nizatlons.  The  functions  and  activities 
of  the  present  coimty  A.  A.  A.  committees 
and  their  relations  to  the  county  agent 
should  be  continued. 

3.  Marketing  agreements:  We  urge  that 
marketing  agreements  be  made  available  to 
producers  of  all  farm  commodities.  It  Is  es- 
sential that  control  be  retained  by  pro- 
ducers and  that  the  rights  of  cooperatives 
t>e  recognized  and  maintained. 

4.  Commodity  loans:  Due  to  unparal'eled 
factors   In   world   trade.   America's   granaries 

^are  overflowing  and  need  no  expansion  at 
this  time.  Producers  of  export  crops  must 
not  be  penalized  because  of  these  over- 
abundant stores.  The  conunodlty  loan  sec- 
tions of  the  Farm  Act  must  be  amended  to 
provide  for  a  different  application  of  these 
provisions  during  the  present  emergency. 

We  propose  that  all  cooperating  producers 
of  basic  crops  shall  have  the  definite  right 
of  mandatory  commodity  loans,  with  the 
amoiuit  of  loans  keyed  and  graduated  to  de- 
terminable current  production  an:l  demand 
levels,  with  the  amoimt'of  loans  fixed  at  85 
percent  of  parity  price  when  such  demand 
shall  be  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  current  pro- 
duction. To  Justify  loans  at  85  percent  of 
parity  pMce,  we  recognize  the  need  for 
amending  the  act  to  provide  for  an  allot- 
ment of  acreage  which  will  produce  a  crop 
not  In  excess  of  the  current  annual  reqtilre- 
ments.  for  domestic  consumption  and  ex- 
ports, and  Increase  the  penalties  in  the  mar- 
keting quota  provisions  of  the  act  as  applied 
to  noncooperators. 

We  further  propose  that  because  of 
the  loss  of  an  unusually  high  percentage  of 
foreign  exports,  the  loans  on  cotton  shall  not 
be  less  than  85  percent  of  parity  price  for 
any  marketing  year  when  the  estimated  pro- 
duction Is  not  in  excess  of  11.000.000  t>ales, 
and  that  the  cotton  producer  should  have 
additional  considefation  for  efforts  directed 
toward  balancing  his  current  production  to 
the  probable  current  demand. 

For  reduction  In  the  current  supply  of 
eotton  to  11.000.000  bales  or  less,  cotton 
shall  be  withdrawn  from  Government- 
owned  stocks  and  In  compensation  for  such 
reduction,  payments  In  kind  or  their  equiva- 
lent shoxild  be  made.  To  farmers  who  reduce 
their  production  below  their  pro  rata  share 
of  12,000,000  bales,  such  payments  In  kind 
or  their  equivalent  should  be  made  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  bale  of  cotton  for  each 
bale  of  reduction.  No  farm  or  allotment 
area  shall  have  Its  proportionate  share  of 
the  national  acreage  allotifaen^  reduced  be- 
cause of  cooperation  under  this  paragraph. 

6.  Equitable  acreage  allotments:  We  favor 
such  change  In  the  act  as  is  necessary  to 
assxire  to  all  producers  of  basic  crops  equita- 
ble acreage  allotments. 

9.  Stamp  plan:  We  endorse  the  broad  hu- 
manitarian objectives  of  the  stamp  plan -for 
(UqMSlng  of  agrlciUtural  surpluses  and  urge 
continuation  and  extension  of  this  plan.  In 
making  agricultural  appropriations,  we  ask 
Congress  to  recognize  that  It  is  not  a  sub- 


stitute for  direct  purchase  in  especially  dis- 
tressed markets  or  for  other  farm  programs. 

7.  Sugar  program:  We  favor  revised  legis- 
lation that  will  benefit  both  producers  and 
consumers  and  permit  moderate  expansion 
of  production  in  domestic  areas. 

8.  Appropriations:  Appropriations  ade- 
quate to  enable  the  American  farmer  to  at- 
tain ftiU  parity  through  the  national  farm 
program  must  be  provided. 

v.  FAKM  CREorr 

We  recommend:  (1)  A  change  ^n  method 
of  determining  contract  Interest  rates  so  as 
to  Instire  the  lowest  rates  consistent  with 
coat  of  money;  (2)  rehabilitation  of  the  Na- 
tional Farm  Loan  Associations;  (3)  that  the 
dlscoimt  privileges  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
S3r8tem  be  extended  to  the  land  banks;  (4) 
that  each  individual  bank  be  permitted  to 
pay  dividends  when  warranted  after  reserves 
have  been  built  up  to  discharge  its  Joint 
responsibility  for  the  bonds  of  the  system; 
(5)  that  all  lines  of  cooperative  credit  be  ad- 
ministered by  an  independent  board,  within 
or  properly  correlated  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture;  (6)  that  the  lending  activi- 
ties of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  be  a 
separate  department  under  this  Board. 

In  the  interest  of  unity  within  agriculture 
and  constructive,  effective  action,  we  urge  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  call  a  conference 
of  farm-organization  leaders  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  and  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

VI.   FEDERAL  TAXATION 

We  favor  higher  taxes  to  meet  a  proper  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  national -defense  program. 
In  order  to  prevent  profiteering  and  to  finance 
the  defense  program  on  the  basis  of  ability  to 
pay  ( 1 )  we  oppose  efforts  to  raise  this  revenue 
from  excise  or  consumption  taxes;  (2)  we  in- 
sist that  corporate  and  personal  Income  taxes 
which  are  based  on  ability  to  pay  be  the  main 
sources  of  new  revenue;  (3)  we  urge  that  the 
excess-profits  tax  be  tightened  and  maximum 
rates  of  profit  established,  above  which  all 
revenues  would  be  taxable  as  excess  profits. 

Vn.   DEFEKSC  PLANNING  AND  AGKICtJLTURE 

We  ask  that  new  Industrial  plants  be  located 
away  from  present  crowded  Industrial  areas 
wherever  practicable,  to  the  end  that  further 
concentration  of  Industry  may  be  avoided  and 
a  better  balance  of  industry  and  agricultvire 
may  be  achieved  in  our  rural  areas.  We  rec- 
ommend that  some  reserves  of  grain  be  stored 
In  the  Northeast. 

Vm.   SURAL   DEFENSE   PROGRAMS 

Pimds  should  be  made  available  for  training 
rural  youth  for  defense,  Indxistry,  and  citizen- 
ship; for  conservation  of  human  and  material 
resources  of  the  farm  and  the  farm  family; 
the  fostering  of  health  and  physical  well-being 
of  farm  people  through  proper  nutrition,  bet- 
ter farm  homes  and  facilities.  Training 
should  be  provided  through  land-grant  col- 
leges and  other  established  and  permanent 
educational  agencies. 

IX.   ANTITRtJST    ENFORCEMENT 

We  insist  upon  adequate  fimds  for  enforce- 
ment of  antitrust  laws  and  upon  expansion  of 
activities  against  restraints  in  the  distribution 
of  farm  products  and  of  farm  supplies. 

X.   FORESTRY 

We  recommend  a  Nation-wide  forestry  pro- 
gram with  vigorous  Federal  leadership  but 
with  local  participation  in  its  formulation 
and  conduct,  and  with  farm  forestry  admin- 
istered through  the  Extension  Service  in  the 
States.  It  should  provide  public  assistance 
to  landowners,  especially  small  holders,  in 
the  protection,  management,  and  harvesting 
of  timber  crops;  in  marketing,  developing 
new  uses,  and  In  obtaining  fair  prices.  Pub- 
lic Investment  must  be  safeguarded,  and 
forests  placed  and  kept  in  productive  condi- 
tion. We  favor  multiple  use  of  forests  to 
protect  rights  of  farmers  and  livestock  men 
who  depend  on  seasonal  grazing  within  pub- 


licly owned  forests.  We  are  unqualifiedly 
opposed  to  transfer  of  the  Forest  Service  from 
the  Department  of  Agricultvire. 

XI.   AGRICTn.Tt7SAL    MARKETING 

We  believe  that  intelligent  approach  to 
marketing  problems  will  be  found  through 
committee  studies  and  conferences  of  out- 
standing farmers  and  through  research  by 
land-grant   colleges. 

We  recommend  further  studies  of  terminal 
markets  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  other  agencies,  and  urge 
that  producer  interests  be  represented  In 
formulation  of  plans  for  modernizing  such 
markets. 

Xn.   SOCIAL   SECTJRITT 

We  believe  that  until  such  time  as  agri- 
cultural prices  are  restored  to  parity  levels, 
additional  burdens  from  social-security  legis- 
lation cannot  be  carried  by  farmers. 

The  full  text  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  house  cf  voting  delegates  assembled  for 
the  twenty-second  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  Balti- 
more on  December  12,  1940,  is  attached  hereto 
for  your  information. 
Respectfully   submitted. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
By  its  executive  committee: 

Edward  A.  O'Neal, 

President,     ' 
Eabl  C.  Smith. 

Vice  President, 
Fi.  J.  King, 
J.  F.  Porter, 
Francis  Johnson, 
Chester   DtjMond, 
R.  W.  Blackburn, 

Secretary. 
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New  Year's  Mtstigt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

of  UTAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  January  16,  1941 


AR-nCLE  BY  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
thousands  of  persons  who  believe  that 
ultimately  cur  world  v;ill  be  organized 
for  peace  will  be  interested  in  reading 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler's  New 
Year's  message.  Therefore  I  ask  unani- 
mous consetit  that  his  message  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NEW    tear's    message — JANUARY    1,    1941 

(By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler) 
What  will  the  new  year  bring?  Must  we 
look  forward  to  a  continuance  of  the  control 
by  cruel  force  of  a  large  part  of  what  we  still 
like  to  call  the  civilized  world?  Must  the 
slaughter  on  a  gigantic  scale  of  Innocent  and 
noncombatant  men,  women!  and  children 
continue  unchecked?  Must  the  destruction 
of  the  world's  power  of  economic  production, 
as  well  as  of  its  accumulated  savings  for 
generations,  go  on  indefinitely,  to  the  im- 
poverishment of  mankind?  Is  It  possible 
that  no  way  can  be  found  by  the  tens  of 
millions  of  human  beings  who  detest  war 
and  who  are  eagerly  desirous  of  permanent 


peace,  to  break  the  control  over  them  by 
those  small  minorities  which,  chiefly  by  the 
vise  of  influences  which  are  psychological  ih 
origin  and  In  method,  have  led  or  thrown 
them  Into  a  self-destructive  war  which  they 
abhor  In  principle  and  which  antagonizes 
their  own  highest  interests? 

What  cause  can  be  given  for  the  gigantic 
collapse  of  the  rule  of  intelligence,  of  morals 
and  of  law,  on  which  we  look  as  this  new 
year    opens?    What    has    happened    to    the 
great  democracies  of  the  world,  which  have 
been   some    two   centuries   In   building   and 
which   were   thought   to   be   established   on 
so  sound  a'  basis  that  nothing  could  weaken 
or  overturn  them?    Have  they  failed  to  give 
this  modem  world  that  leadership  which  it 
had  to  have  if  it  was  to  move  forward  on  a 
high  plane  of  liberal  and  Increasingly  com- 
petent democracy?     What  has  happened  to 
those  other  highly  civilized  nations  not  yet 
democratic  in  form  or  in  temper  but  in  which 
the  spirit  of  democracy  was  steadily  growing? 
We  Americans  must  try  to  answer   these 
questions  and  learn  to  look  facts  in  the  face, 
particularly  as  these  facts  relate  to  our  own 
share  of  responsibility  for  what  Is  happening. 
It  is  no  European  war  on  which  we  look,  but 
a  world-wide  war  in  which  every  nation  is 
engaged  and   from  which  every  nation  will 
suffer    severely.      The    military    contest,    in 
which  not  all  nations  are  taking  part.  Is  only 
one — and    of    course    the    most    appalling — 
manifestation  of  this  world  war.    It  is  the 
economic,  the  social,  the  political,  and  the 
Intellectual   conflict  which  is  universal  and 
world-wide,   and   which   has   brought   about 
the  military  conflict.     This  military  conflict 
may  Itself  grow  to  like  world-wide  dimen- 
sions unless  it  collapses  or  can  be  checked 
In  the  not  distant  future. 

It  is  the  plain  teaching  of  history  that 
there  is  only  one  way  to  avoid  war,  and  that 
Is  first  to  limit  and  then  In  time  to  remove 
the  causes  of  war.  This  requires  world-wide 
International  cooperation.  Every  upholder 
of  a  policy  of  national  isolation,  no  matter 
what  he  may  profess,  is  really  at  work  to 
make  war  possible  and  to  injure  the  interests 
of  his  own  people.  His  policies  would  even 
greatly  increase  the  chance  that  his  govern- 
ment might  have  to  participate  in  the  mili- 
tary contest  of  any  war,  with  every  prob- 
ability of  facing  defeat  through  lack  of  un- 
derstanding and  of  preparation. 

How  different  this  world  of  1941  would 
have  been  had  American  public  policy  fol- 
lowed the  leadership  of  those  men  of  fore- 
sight and  vision  who  began  to  point  the  way 
toward  permanent  peace  a  long  generation 
ago!  Their  ideals  and  program  of  action  re- 
ceived the  formal  endorsement  and  support 
of  both  great  American  political  parties  in 
the  declarations  of  policy  and  of  promise 
adopted  by  their  national  conventions  of 
1920  and  explicitly  accepted  by  their  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  in  that  year.  Sup- 
pose that  the  Republican  Party  had  realized 
the  full  significance  cf  the  great  declaration 
made  by  President  McKlnley  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.. 
on  September  5,  1901,  the  day  before  he  fell 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin: 

"The  period  of  exclusivenees  is  past.  The 
expansion  of  our  trade'  and  commerce  is  the 
pressing  problem.  Commercial  wars  are  un- 
profitable. A  policy  of  good  will  and  friendly 
trade  relations  will  prevent  reprisals.  Reci- 
procity treaties  are  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  measures  of  retaliation 
are  not." 

Unhappily,  McKlnley's  tragic  death  pre- 
vented the  echo  of  those  noble  words  from 
being  heard  by  the  American  people.  There 
next  came  the  notable  and  forward-facing 
speech  on  international  peace  delivered  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  before  the  Nobel  Prize 
Committee  at  Christianla  in  Norway  on  May 
6,  1910.  He  then  offered  a  definite  plan  to 
promote  world  organization  and  world  peace 
by  International  arbitration,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  The  Hague  Tribunal  and  by  an  In- 
ternational agreement  to  check  armaments, 
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especially  naval  armaments,  and  to  form  a 
league  of  peace,  not  only  to  keep  the  peace 
among  the  members  of  the  league,   but  to 
prevent,  by  force  if  necessary,  its  being  broken 
by   others.     Then    came    the    extraordinary 
resolution    passed    in    June    1910,    by    both 
Houses  of  the  American  Congress,  without  a 
single  dissenting  vote  In  either  House  and 
signed  by  President  Taft,  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  five  mem- 
l)ers  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  utilizing  existing 
international  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  lim- 
iting the  armaments  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  by  international  agreement  and  of  con- 
stituting the  combined  navies  of  the  world 
an  international  force  for  the  preservation  of 
universal  peace.     Here  was  a  truly  American 
program  of  progress,  agreed  upon  by  unani- 
mous consent.    Here  were  three  Presidents — 
McKlnley,    Theodore    Roosevelt,    and    Taft — 
Joined  later  by  Presidents  Wilson  and  Hard- 
ing and  the  entire  membership  of  both  Houses 
of  the  American  Congress,  in  open  and  em- 
phatic opposition  to  that  doctrine  of  Isola- 
tion which  we  are  so  constantly  told  is  to  be 
accepted  as  traditional  American  policy.    It 
is  not  and  never  has  been  traditional  Ameri- 
can policy     The  change  of  very  few  votes  in 
the  Senate  would  have  accepted  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  with  the  reservations  which  were 
proposed  in  1919-20.    That  acceptance  would 
of  Itself  have  given  to  the  American  people 
leadership  in  the  reconstitution  of  the  world 
of  a  generation  ago  through  policies  which 
might  well  have  led  the  way  to  national  and 
international    prosperity    and    peace.     Simi- 
larly, the  chsmge  of  but  very  few  votes  in 
the  Senate  on  January  29,  1935,  would  have 
affirmed   our   concurrence   in   the   establish- 
ment of  the  International  cotirt  to  put  in 
practice  the  great  principle  of  the   Judicial 
settlement  of  International  disputes,  which 
our  own  statesmen  had  offered  to  the  world 
and  which  the  rest  of  the  world  was  ready 
to  accept. 

We  may  find  fault  with  the  other  democra- 
cies. We  may  see  much  to  criticize  in  the 
policies  followed  by  the  governments  of 
France  and  of  Great  Britain  during  the  past 
generation  We  may  be  severe  and  emphatic 
in  our  criticism  of  the  peoples  of  Germany 
and  of  Italy  who  have  permitted  their  gov- 
ernments to  appeal  to  force  in  the  field  of 
International  policy;  but  we  must  first  of  all 
look  ourselves  in  the  face.  What  have  we 
been  doing  since  McKlnley's  speech  at  Buffalo 
to  follow  in  the  field  of  public  policy  the 
high  ideals  which  our  leaders  have  offered  to 
us  and  to  which  both  great  political  parties 
had  pledged  themselves?  If  we  say  that  it  is 
distressing  that  the  peoples  of  Germany  and 
of  Italy  cannot  control  their  governments 
sufficiently  to  hold  them  back  from  military 
war,  may  not  those  people  turn  to  ue  and 
ask  why  Is  it  that  the  American  people  could 
not  make  their  Government  follow  the  dec- 
larations of  their  chosen  leaders?  Why  could 
they  not  make  their  elected  representatives 
at  Washington  keep  their  pledges  to  the 
people?  Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  press 
these  questions  pretty  vigorously  in  this  year 
of  1941,  If  the  year  1942  and  those-to  come 
after  it  are  to  have  any  measure  of  happi- 
ness for  us.  The  pathjof  progress  has  been 
pointed  out  to  us  and  we  have  been  for- 
mally pledged  to  foUow  it — why  do  we  not 
do  so? 

Is  not  this  the  time  to  Invite  our  fellow- 
Americans  and  their  governments,  from  Can- 
ada on  the  north  to  Argentina  and  Chile  on 
the  south,  to  Join  us  in  a  movement  to  de- 
fend democracy  by  giving  all  possible  aid 
short  of  engaging  In  military  war  to  those 
peoples  which  are  fighting  its  battle.  In  the 
hope  that  we  may  speedily  bring  the  present 
chaos  to  an  end  and  begin  to  lay  the  firm 
foundations  for  an  organized,  a  peaceful,  and 
a  prosperoiis  world?  This  cannot  be  done  In 
an  Instant,  but  surely  there  Is  no  time  to  be 
lost  in  entering  upon  the  task. 

If  It  be  said  that  any  such  effort  at  this 


time  is  wholly  Impracticable,  then  what  la^th* 
alternative?  Must  the  world  face  chaos  and 
the  overturn  of  its  liberal  and  democratic 
civilization,  as  well  as  the  deetructlon  of 
the  foundation  ut>on  which  that  civilization 
rests,  because  It  lacks  the  coturage— or  It  may 
be  the  temerity— to  attempt  to  save  the  stu- 
pendous human  gains  of  the  past  500  years? 
Nothing  Is  Impracticable  which  the  world's 
intelligence,  the  world's  courage,  and  ibm 
world  8  idealism  are  united  to  undertake. 


Financial  Aid  to  Latin  AoMrica 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  January  16,  1941 


STATEMENT  BY   NATIONAL  FOREIGN 
TRADE  COUNCIL 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  very  important  state- 
ment issued  by  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council  discussing  the  question  of 
financial  aid  to  Latin  America. 

There  being  ^o  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  , 

Financial  Am  to  Latin  America 
A  general  examination  of  the  several  type* 
of  possible  governmental  credits  or  loans  for 
Latin  America,  and  their  suggested  applica- 
tion, indicates  that  In  order  to  secure  the 
greatest  benefits  to  all  concerned  It  wlU  re- 
quire cooperative  action,  particularly  in  de- 
veloping natural  resources  or  manufacturing 
facilities  in  which  private  capital,  with  gov- 
ernmental assistance,  should  participate. 

United  States  foreign  traders,  as  well  as 
financial,  investment,  and  industrial  Interests, 
are  concerned,  specifically,  with  loans  or 
credits  for  currency  or  exchange  stabilization, 
or  for  use  in  developing  natural  resources  or 
other  industrial  facilities  in  Latin  America. 

In  United  States  relations  with  Latm- 
Amerlcan  countries,  it  is  clear  that  a  debtor 
country  Is  faced  with  the  alternative  of  de- 
fault on  its  debt  service,  or  of  drastically 
reducing  purchases  from  the  United  States, 
unless  the  United  States  maintains  its  pur- 
chases from  the  debtor  coimtry  at  a  level  suffi- 
cient to  equalize  present  or  Increased  debt 
service,  plus  the  needs  for  United  States 
goods. 

EMCRCENCT   LOANS   OB   CREDm 

At  the  present  time,  and  as  a  result  of  the  ; 
Europ>ean  war,  the  United  States  is  faced  with 
an  obligation  toward  the  other  American  re- 
publics. However,  ultimate  8er\-icing  of  ciir- 
rent  emergency  loans  or  credits  for  exchange 
or  currency  stabilization  piirposes  can  be- 
come burdensome,  destroy  a  normally  sound 
credit,  react  against  United  States  economy, 
or  ultimately  create  the  basis  for  adverse 
propaganda  or  recrimination.  It  Is  appareni» 
therefore,  that,  under  all  circumstances.  Im- 
mediate credits  of  a  general  character  should 
call  for  liquidation  or  intermediate  service 
by  the  deUvery  of  specified  producu  of  the 
borrowing  country,  and  In  quantities  over 
and  above  those  tot  current  consumption. 
Under  such  procedure  the  benefits  would  not 
only  result  In  the  provision  of  needed  dollar 
credits,    but    would    permit    continued    or 
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accelerated  production  In  basic  Indxietrles, 
even  ebould  the  products  for  emergency  "stock 
ptles,"  and  deUvered  against  debt  service,  not 
enter  United  States  consumption  within  a 
period  of  years  during  which  they  wcuJd  form 
a  continuing  and  necessary  reserve.  Any 
final  disposal  by  the  United  States  would  be  a 
purely  domestic  problem,  and  not  one  lor 
International  alrlrg.  such  as  would  result 
from  default  or  other  unilateral  action  on 
the  part  of  a  debtor  country. 

I.OAN8  rot  nrorsTKiAL  dbvu-opmint 

As  to  loans  or  credits  for.  as  well  as  pri- 
vate psrticlpatlon  In,  any  general  program 
wboae  purpose  is  to  develop  Latin-American 
icaources  or  manufacttirlng  facilities,  first 
and  foremost  there  must  be  suflacient  eco- 
nomic reasons  beyond  any  mere  desire  to 
afford  relief  from  unemployment  due  to 
undlsposable  stirpluses  or  to  create  emer- 
gency sources  of  supply  from  or  within  re- 
spective countries.  Furthermore,  a  new  in- 
dustry or  correlative  project  should  create 
foreign  exchange,  economize  exchange  by 
rupplylng  home  requirements  of  a  product 
otherwise  imported,  or  contribute  toward 
such  ends.  Finally,  It  should  be  established 
on  a  permanent  basis. 

Insofar  as  possible,  all  Industrial  develop- 
ment aho\j/d  be  carried  out  by  private  in- 
terests, with  Government  participation  lim- 
ited to  su«h  legislative  action  or  economic 
assistance  as  is  solicited  by  the  principals 
and  as  might  be  advisable  and  justifiable. 

crvasncsNT  or  blocked  os  fbozen  rnitns 

In  the  financing  of  new.  or  extension  of 
existing,  industries  encouragement  should  be 
given  for  the  use  of  local  funds  belonging  or 
payable  to  United  States  interests,  and  cur- 
rently blocked,  frozen,  or  temporarily 
invested  as  a  result  of  an  actual  exchange 
shortage  and  resultant  restrictive  regula- 
tions. It  is  axlpmatic  that  currency  ac- 
cumulations, awaiting  an  opportunity  for 
conversion  Into  foreign  exchange,  exercise 
undue  presstire  on  rates  and  values:  there- 
fore attractive  facilities  should  be  made 
available  for  their  investment  and  orderly 
remittance  to  their  owners.  Existing  cur- 
rency accumulations  of  the  type  described 
should  be  eligible  for  investment  and  ulti- 
mate liquidation  by  their  current  owner  or 
creditor  in  the  equivalent  amoimt,  or  by 
other  interests  who.  as  a  result  of  private 
negotiations,  might  secure  title  to  the  funds 
or  corresponding  credits.  Legitimate  earn- 
ings resulting  from  the  permanent  Invest- 
ment of  currently  frozen  or  blocked  funds 
In  new  or  expanded  industrial  operations 
should  be  granted  effective  eligibility  for 
corresponding  foreign -exchange  coverage. 
However,  no  measure  should  be  adopted 
which  would  obligate  owners  of  frozen  funds 
or  credits  to  make  the  proceeds  available  for 
Industrial  development  purposes,  nor  shoxild 
penalties  be  devised,  such  as  confiscatory 
taxation  or  threat  of  permanent  blockage, 
for  falltuw  to  use  or  make  available  currently 
ftoaen  or  blocked  funds  for  industrial  de- 
velopment. 

paivATK  CAprrai.  VMvvamxtm 

In  association  with  United  States  Invest- 
ment ftmds,  local  private  capital  should  be 
invited  to  participate  in  new  industrial  de- 
velopment In  Latin  America.  The  readiness 
of  local  capital  to  Invest  In  stich  projects 
would  be  evidence  of  confidence  in  their 
soundness.  The  fact  that  local  capital  par- 
ticipates in  developing  national  resources  or 
manufacturing  removes  the  occasional  accu- 
sation, however  unjustified,  that  wholly 
foreign-owned  Industries  deplete  natural  re- 
sources, or  that  they  transfer  profits  out  of 
the  country,  without  benefit  to  the  national 
eeonomy.  A  most  important  consideration 
in  this  respect  is.  that  through  the  encour- 
agement, and  even  the  insistence,  on  the 
smployment  of  local  private  capital  in  indus- 
tttal  development  projects,  there  is  built  up 


a  bulwark  against  confiscatory  taxes  or 
coercive  legislation  which,  all  too  frequently, 
is  directed  against  wholly  foreign-owned 
operations. 

In  view  of  past  experience  it  Is  probable 
that  the  future  trend  of  United  States  Invest- 
ments in  certain  countries  will  be  toward 
local  and  national  corporate  entitles,  with  a 
completely  free  and  Independent  financial 
structure.  On  such  a  basis  the  participation 
of  a  foreign  corporation  wth  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can operating  company  would  consist  of 
duly  executed  technical  or  operating  agree- 
ments, specific  as  to  tenure,  renewal,  exten- 
sion, or  cancelation;  all  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  the  Indus- 
try is  to  operate. 

iBOVERMBCKNT   flNAIfCINC    OF   INDT7STST 

The  public  credit  should  be  tised  In  Indus- 
trial development  within  Latin  America  only 
to  the  degree,  or  in  the  instances,  where 
private  credit  Is  unavailable  or  cannot  satisfy 
a  specific  condition.  The  most  common  need 
for,  or  use  of,  the  public  credit  would  be  in 
the  supply  of  foreign  exchange  for  importing 
capital  goods  or  raw  materials  required  by 
Industry.  Under  these  conditions  the 
Export-Import  Bank  should  pkarticipate 
directly  on!y  In  such  operations  as  might 
involve  capital  goods,  especially  In  those 
instances  where  dollar  exchange  shortage  Is 
a  factor,  or  where  Its  deviation  from  current 
needs  would  disturb  commerce  or  the  re- 
spective country's  internal  economy.  The 
local  Government  shoxild  give  Its  facilities 
or  gxiaranty  with  respect  to  the  exchange  re- 
quired for  Imports  of  raw  materials.  In  the 
event  that  available  local  and  foreign  pri- 
vate capital  might  be  Inadequate  for  prompt 
development  of  sound  enterprises,  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  Export-Import  Bank  may 
be  a  source  of  short-term  credits.  Logically, 
this  should  mean  that  the  Immediate  credit 
would  be  provided  through  American  pri- 
vate banks,  under  a  guaranty  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  so  as  to  utilize  some  of  the 
surplus  of  private  banking,  instead  of  Treas- 
ury taxpayers'  funds.  Notes  of  the  corre- 
sponding foreign  central  bank,  or  similar 
fiscal  agency,  guaranteed  by  Its  government, 
would  form  the  Initial  security  tendered. 

Latin-American  governments  should  also 
use  their  credit,  where  necessary.  In  the  pro- 
curement of  imported  capital  gocds  for  the 
development  of  sound  undertakings,  or  for 
the  purchase  of  Imported  raw  materials  re- 
quired by  Industry.  However,  such  avail- 
ability of  facilities  should  not  be  on  the  basis 
of  assuming  a  permanent  Investment  position. 
Even  where  clrcxunstances  warrant  the  exten- 
sion by  government  of  local  currency  credits, 
these  credits  should  be  on  specific  terms  for 
fixed  periods  and  should  not  involve  Interven- 
tion In  the  debtors'  commercial  or  manufac- 
turing operations  beyond  the  customary  obli- 
gations as  imposed  by  banks  or  other  creditors 
under  analogous  circumstances. 

TECHNICAL  CONTRACTS 

Too  many  foreign  Indvistrles — as  indeed 
many  in  the  United  States — founded  on  sound 
economic  principles,  have  failed  of  eventual 
success,  or  had  an  early  history  replete  with 
difficulties,  due  to  initial  mistakes  or  lack  of 
proper  technical  direction.  New  Industrial 
development  in  Latin  America  ought  to  be  on 
a  basis  which  will  eliminate  the  trlal-and- 
error  period,  if  It  is  to  make  successftil  appeal 
for  foreign  capital  Investment. 

After  the  potential  success  of  a  proposed 
Industry  has  been  determined,  a  technical 
contract  should  be  negotiated  between  the 
duly  organized  company  and  one  in  the 
United  States  which  has  experience  in  manu- 
facturing products  similar  to  those  which  it 
Is  intended  to  produce. 

The  United  States  firm  favored  with  such  a 
contract  would  be  responsible  for  selecting 
the  proper  site  for  the  proposed  plant,  design 
the  layout,  recommend  the  necessary  equip- 
ment, train  local  labor  In  its  operation,  and 


exercise  technical  supervision  over  production 
for  a  contractual  period  of  time,  subject  to 
such  renewal  as  might  be  agreed  upon. 

Technicians  would  be  made  available  to  the 
Latin-American  company  and  replaced  or  sub- 
stituted as  necessary  or  desirable;  but  during 
their  tenure  abroad  such  technicians  would 
be  employees  of  the  Latin-American  company. 
In  manufacturing  operations  samples  of  the 
products  of  a  Latin-American  plant  would  be 
sent  perlcdically  to  the  head  office  of  the 
United  States  supervising  company  for  ex- 
amination, tests,  or  analysis. 

In  compensation  for  Its  supervisory  or  tech- 
nical services,  and  use  of  any  patents  or 
processes  during  the  life  of  an  agresment,  the 
United  States  company  would  receive  a  fixed 
percentage  of  earnings  or  net  sales,  as  might 
be  agreed  upon.  These  earnings,  naturally, 
would  have  to  be  eligible  for  transfer  in  dol- 
lars, as  earned.  Salaries  or  other  compensa- 
tion to  technical  supervisors  would  also  have 
to  be  eligible  for  liquidation  In  dollars.  In 
some  Instances  United  States  manufacturers 
might  be  interested  in  subscribing  to  the 
capital  structure  of  the  company  whose  oper- 
ations they  were  to  supervise.  Such  sub- 
scription could  be  through  the  supply  of 
capital  gocds  or  raw  materials,  the  use  of 
blocked  or  frozen  fluids,  local  currency  cred- 
its, or  product  of  sale  of  local  inventory  goods 
owned  by  them  or  other  United  States  cred- 
itor. In  the  case  of  capital  participation  by 
an  entity  with  such  direct  interest  In  an 
Industrial  operation,  care  would  have  to  be 
exercised  so  as  to  conserve  the  national  char- 
acter of  the  project  and  not  convert  it  into 
a  branch-plant  operation. 

stJBvrr  OF  iNDUsraiAL  development  projects 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  to  be  met  In 
initiating  a  general  program  for  cooperative 
action  for  Latin-American  indtistrlal  develop- 
ment Is  that  of  organization.  The  survey  and_^ 
classification  of  projects  in  categories  of 
emergency  and  desirability,  to  eliminate  im- 
practical or  uneconomical  schemes,  should  be 
Initiated  so  as  to  determine  the  relative 
priority  of  enterprises  to  be  undertaken. 
Careful  examination  and  reports.  In  the  first 
Instance,  should  be  made  by  persoris  familiar 
with  the  particular  region  or  project,  in  con- 
junction with  others  engaged  in  similar  ojjer- 
atlons  in  the  United  States  or  in  Latin- 
America  Itself.  The  Information  sought 
could  be  readily  collated,  in  most  cases,  from 
Government  and  corporate  sources. 

Advisory  groups  In  the  United  States,  or- 
ganized Initially  by  countries,  could  under- 
take to  secure  the  cooperation  of  experts 
with  practical  experience  in  each  of  such 
countries,  and  corresponding  advisers  or 
technicians  familiar  with  all  aspects  of  each 
specific  Industrial  proposal. 

Each  advisory  group  would  mobilize  all 
essential  Information  required  on  individual 
undertakings  in  Its  respective  country  or 
area;  such  as  resources,  productive  capacity 
and  costs,  existing  sources  of  supply  of  prod- 
ucts similar  to  those  sought  to  be  developed 
or  manufactured,  and  the  consumptive  re- 
quirements of  the  home  country,  other  Latin- 
American  countries,  the  United  States,  and 
foreign  countries. 

development  corpobations 
The  creation  of  Development  Corporations, 
under  United  States  and  Latin  American  Gov- 
ernment auspices,  for  specific  countries  or 
areas,  could  logically  follow  in  a  general  pro- 
gram for  the  industrial  development  of  Latin 
American  resources  or  manufacturing  facili- 
ties. One  or  more  such  corporations  for  each 
country  or  area  would  also  have  available,  for 
consultation  or  specific  reports,  the  advisory 
groups  whose  formation  is  suggested.  Financ- 
ing of  individual  projects  could  be  effected 
through  the  corresponding  Development  Cor- 
poration or  directly  for  each  enterprise  as 
might  be  most  expedient. 

Where  a  specific  product  ts  required,  say 
for  United  States  defense  needs  or  general 
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consumption,  this  fact  should  be  submitted 
■  to  all  Development  Corporations  with  all  de- 
tails as  to  quantity  and  quality  necessary. 
Each.-'Oevelopment  Corporation  and  corre- 
•  spori^ing  advisory  committee  would  report 
back  on  the  potentialities  of  its  respective 
country  or  area  to  produce  the  required  prod- 
uct, giving  full  details  as  to  potentialities 
and  relative  information  such  as  transporta- 
tion, costs,  labor  conditions,  and  financing 
required.  A  review  of  the  collated  informa- 
tion by  the  interested  government  agency 
would  facilitate  and  accelerate  the  final  de- 
cision as  to  the  most  desirable  source  of 
supply  of  a  given  article  or  product. 

CHtET   AIM   A    balanced    ECONOMY    WITHIN    THE 
AMERICAS 

Indtistrlal  surveys  of  a  general  character 
should  not  be  restricted  to  determining 
sources  of  supply  within  the  Americas  for 
materials  or  manufactures  normally  import- 
ed by  the  United  States  from  other  world 
areas,  nor  in  making  individual  American  re- 
publics independent  of  specific  imports.  The 
chief  aim  should  be  to  develop  a  balanced 
economy  within  the  Americas. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  NAITJRAL  RESOURCES  FOR  LOCAL 
OR  NEIGHBORING-COUNTRY   CONSUMPTION 

Coal 
For  instance,  the  coal  resources  of  Brazil, 
Chile.  Peru,  etc.,  should  be  developed  not  only 
to  the  degree  required  to  supply  domestic  re- 
quirements, but  to  supply  as  well  the  require- 
ments of  those  neighbor  countries  lacking 
these  resources  and  normally  dependent  on 
'  non- American  sources  to  fill  their  needs.  Co- 
operative action  between  the  United  States 
and  local  interests  would  Involve  not  merely 
the  economical  development  of  such  resources 
but  also  the  creation  of  the  handling,  ship- 
ping, and  marketing  facilities  required  lor 
International  trade. 

Cement 

For  many  years  the  local  production  of 
cement  in  several  countries  of  Latin  America 
has  been  undertaken  with  relatively  profit- 
able results.  In  other  countries  large  out- 
lays of  foreign  exchange  have  been  required 
for  necessary  imports,  largely  from  non- 
American  sources.  The  present  wartime  de- 
mand from  the  United  States  for  this  and 
other  bulk  products,  of  low-selling  price  and 
relatively  high  transportation  costs.  Is  likely 
to  diminish  considerably  when  European  sup- 
plies again  are  available. 

Lumber,  pulp,  paper,  reforestation 

Chile's  lumber  resources  are  susceptible  to 
more  scientific  and  economic  development, 
rather  than  the  vasteful  depletion  process 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  Drying 
kilns  are  needed  for  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  better  types  of  native  lumber  for  which  a 
demand  could  be  created  abroad,  as  well  as 
supplying  the  current  domestic  requirements. 

A  pulp  and  paper  industry  also  would  seem 
practicable  for  Chile.  Lumber  resources  of 
other  Latin  American  areas  likewise  are  sus- 
ceptible to  development  or  to  the  installation 
of  modern  methods.  The  specific  reference 
to  Chile  is  due  to  the  fact  that  climate,  soil, 
and  location  make  that  country  particularly 
adaptable  to  reforestation  projects  and  eco- 
nomic processing. 

Expansion  of  textile  industry 

The  textile  Industry  is  another  desirable 
expansion  project  within  Latin  America. 
Several  of  the  countries  have  developed  the 
industry  to  a  degree,  but  no  one  is  sell-con- 
tained, much  less  being  in  a  position  to  sup- 
ply neighbors'  requirements;  notwithstand- 
ing the  availability  of  the  necessary  raw  ma- 
terials. In  seme  countries,  such  as  Nicaragua, 
textiles  constitute  one  of  the  principal  items 
of  Import  and  a  drain  on  exchange  available^. 
As  a  grower  of  cotton,  there  Is  an  economic 
bast5  for  developing  a  primary  textile  indus- 


try in  Nicaragua  for  the  production  of  shirt- 
ings, sheetings,  and  medium-weight  drills. 
The  same  condition  Is  duplicated  In  others 
of  the  Latin  American  countries,  but  In  all 
cases  United  States  financing  and  technical 
services  should  cooperate  in  the  realization 
of  these  projects. 

Experience  over  generations  in  many  coun- 
tries has  proved  that  temporary  losses  suf- 
fered by  our  exporters  from  the  development 
of  certain  local  competitive  Industries,  have 
been  compensated  generally  and  eventually 
by  additional  demands  arising  from  the 
higher  standards  of  living  and  consequent  In- 
creased purchasing  power. 

OBSTACLES  TO   DISTRIBUTION   WITHIN    THE 
AMERICAS 

The  lack  of  capital,  organization,  and  facili- 
ties are  the  only  obstacles  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  manufactures  or  svirpluses  of  one 
region  of  Latin  America  to  others  where  there 
is  an  insufficiency  of  similar  products.  One 
current  example  may  be  cited  as  illustrative 
of  this  situation.  In  Argentina  there  Is, 
presently,  a  surplus  available  supply  of  meat 
products,  while  a  shortage  exists  In  Peru. 
Transport,  refrigeration,  and  storage  facili- 
ties could  be  created  of  mutual  benefit;  or 
cattle  could  be  driven  over  the  mountains 
into  Chile — a  very  common  practice  in  the 
past — and  after  fattening  in  Chilean  pastures 
shipped  to  Peru  on  the  hoof.  Such  self- 
evident  operations,  however,  require  Inter- 
mediate financing  and  the  creation  of  facili- 
ties to  carry  them  through,  and  this  should 
be  the  task  of  United  States  capital. 

RESOURCES   FOR    IMPORTS    INTO    THE    UNITED 
STATES 

Tin  resources — rubber 
No  attempt  is  being  made  In  this  survey 
to  list  all  existing  opportunities  for  coopera- 
tive action  In  developing  a  balanced  economy 
within  the  Americas.  However,  the  Intent 
to  increase  the  present  production  of  tin 
in  Bolivia,  as  also  to  erect  a  smelter  in  the 
United  States,  has  already  received  con- 
siderable publicity.  Likewise  the  proposals 
to  increase  rubber  production  In  tropical 
America  are  familiar  to  all. 

Other  resources 

It  was  announced  on  December  2,  1940,  that 
eight  experts  will  be  sent  to  Latin  America 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  survey 
the  deposits  of  such  strategic  and  vital  min- 
erals as  manganese  and  chromite  ore,  tin. 
tungsten,  and  antimony.  Likewise  new  or 
expanded  sources  cf  supply  of  other  minerals 
are  to  be  sought  or  developed  within  the 
Americas,  as  also  numerous  plant  products 
which  '  are  the  source  of  medicines  vitally, 
needed,  or  whose  extracts  are  a  necessity  in 
war  or  collateral  Industries. 

There  are  numerous  essential  Imports  for 
which  the  United  States  must  find  sources 
within  the  Americas,  either  to  supplement  or 
supplant  those  In  more  remote  or  more  vul- 
nerable areas.  However,  there  is  interest. 
al;o,  in  developing  the  artistic  and  prcducti\-e 
capacity  of  Latin  America  as  a  source  of  sup- 
ply for  the  United  States  of  articles  requir- 
ing considerable  labor  and  skill  In  their  pro- 
duction, and  which  normally  are  produced  in 
non-American  areas. 

Numerous  opportunities  for  cooperative 
action  have  existed  for  years,  and  while  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  of  American  capital  has 
had  an  enormously  beneficial  effect  in  de- 
veloping Latin-American  resources  and  in- 
dustry, the  lack  of  new  capital  during  the 
past  10  years  has  brought  about  a  certain 
degree  of  stagnation  and,  In  fact,  so  under- 
mined the  economy  of  most  of  these  coun- 
tries as  to  make  imperative  new  financial 
aid  under  Government  auspices. 

A  cardinal  principle  of  such  aid,  however, 
is  the  protection  of  existing  United  States 
owned   enterprises   against   unfair   competi- 


tion, or  regulations  which  would  undermine 
or  Interfere  with'  their  successful  continu- 
ance or  undertakings.  It  is.  axiomatic  that 
the  progress  of  the  Latin -American  countries 
during  the  past  40  years  has  been  bound  up 
with  the  availability  of  United  States  capi- 
tal, and  the  effectiveness  of  management  in 
the  development  of  resources  and  enter- 
prises which  have  built  iip  and  sustained 
the  present  Latin -American  economy. 

GREATER     SELF-SUFFICIENCY     OF     THE     AMZ8ICAS 

The  development  of  soiirces  of  supply 
w-lthln  the  Americas  of  arflcles  normally 
supplied  from  other  world  areas;  the  estab- 
lishment of  basic  industries;  the  creation  of 
means,  whether  economic  or  physical,  for 
the  Interchange  of  the  products  of  one  area 
for  those  of  another;  the  diversification  of 
Industry  and  production  to  eliminate  the 
economic  shock  usually  resulting  from  mal- 
adjustments in  areas  devoted  to  one  or  a 
few  primary  products — these  Involve  a  vast 
program  of  undertakings  over  a  number  of 
years,  aimed  at  the  creation  of  a  balanced 
Intra-American  economy.  It  Is  a  perfectly 
feasible  and  practicable  program  and  the 
most  forward  steps  can  be  taken  immedi- 
ately. 

ZNITIAL   PLANNING 

This  will  require  a  certain  amount  of  ini- 
tial planning,  but  this  can  be  done  within  a 
relatively  short  period  11  the  svaUable  indi- 
viduals are  brought  together  to  conler  and 
authorized  to  submit  a  program  ol  pro- 
cedure. Pressure  Irom  individual  countries 
or  interests  is  great  at  this  stage  and.  under 
the  guise  ol  emergencies  or  cooperation  in 
hemispheric  delense.  large  loans  and  credits 
are  being  sought  here.  It  is  recalled,  paln- 
lully.  tliat  the  proceeds  of  some  of  the  loans 
of  the  twenties  were  dissipated  in  unwise 
ventures  of  dubious  economic  value,  or,  in 
certain  cases,  for  the  perpetuation  of  a  po- 
litical regime.  Credits  to  Latin  American 
countries  can  and  should  be  on  sound  eco- 
nomic bases.  They  should  be  productive  and 
self-liquidating.  Stop-gaps  in  the  nature  of 
short-term  credits  for  currency  stabilization, 
or  for  Imports  of  consumer  gocds,  may  now 
be  necessary,  although  operations  of  this 
character  tend  toward  debt  pyramiding  and 
eventual  default,  if  not  counterbalanced  by 
provision  of  adequate  foreign  exchange  from 
Increased  exports,  or  conserving  of  exchange 
by  the  production  of  goods  hitherto  Imported. 
Without  such  counterbalances  the  loans  will 
constitute  a  burden  on  the  self-same  trade 
the  credits  were  designed  to  foster.  It  is 
self-evident  that  our  nonproductive  emer- 
gency credits  should  be  sulUbly  secured 
against  the  future  delivery  of  products 
which,  directly  or  Indirectly,  might  be  In- 
dexed as  necessary  to  our  national  defense, 
or  to  supplement  our  insufficient  production. 
In  the  expansion  of  such  Imports,  to  build 
up,  for  example,  stock  piles  of  vitally  essen- 
tial strategic  and  critical  materials,  the  cus- 
tomary channels  of  United  States  purchasing, 
distribution,  shipping,  and  banking  should 
be  used. 

Immediate  and  formal  organization  is  Im- 
perative, particularly  for  the  study  and  devel- 
opment of  natural  resources  and  manufac- 
turing facilities  in  Latin  America.  So  much 
publicity  has  been  given  to  the  question  of 
available  United  States  credits,  and  the  In-, 
terpretations  have  been  so  varied,  that  criti- 
cism is  becoming  more  and  more  frequent 
when  disappointed  countries  or  individuals 
find  that  safeguards  and  sound  collateral  or 
other  security  are  indispensable,  as  in  the 
case  of  customary  banking  practice.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  responsibility  for  adverse 
criticism  belongs,  however,  to  individuals 
seeilng  concessions  or  monopolies  from  Latin 
American  Governments  on  the  basis  of  secur- 
ing financing  from  United  States  Government 
agencies  lor  such  and  other  needs. 
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The  Threat  of  War 


It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KAKSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 


Thursday.  January  16. 1941 


EDITORIAL  BY  W.  C.  SIMONS 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RtcoRD  an  editorial  written  by  W.  C. 
Simons,  one  of  the  most  Influential  news- 
papermen of  Kansas,  as  it  appeared  in  his 
paper,  the  Daily  Journal-World,  of  Law- 
rance.  Kans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Lawrence  (Kans.)  Dally  Journal- 
World] 

TB>    TBSSAT    OV    WAR    IS    IMMINXNT — HAVX    WS 
THZ    COmACM   TO    SSBIST    TH08S    WHO    WOTTLD 

voacs  us  nrro  wast 

(By  W.  C.  Simons) 

At  the  risk  of  being  mls\inderstocd,  I  wish 
to  (tate  without  equivocation  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  United  States  joining  England 
In  making  the  war  against  the  Axis  Powers 
our  war.  I  am  fully  in  sympathy  with  Eng- 
land and  am  thoroughly  opposed  to  Hitlerism 
,  and  all  that  it  represents. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  United  States 
should  not  actively  become  involved  In  the 
war  In  Europe,  which  Is  but  a  phase  of  all 
the  wars  of  conquest  and  of  defense  that 
have  wrecked  Europe  during  historical  times. 
That  It  is  a  flgbt  against  democracy  is  true, 
for  in  all  European  wars  someone  has  sought 
to  impose  the  "right  of  might"  on  other 
peoples,  and  to  deny  them  the  right  and  op- 
portunity of  Uving  their  own  lives  and  having 
their  own  form  of  government. 

While  the  actual  slaughter  of  combatants 
la  very  small  now  compared  with  the  losses 
In  the  last  war,  the  nations  are  becoming  im- 
poverished, {md  at  the  close  of  the  war  there 
win  be  conditions  to  overcome  that  may  well 
be  worse  than  war  itself. 

If  the  United  States  does  not  become  an 
active  participant  In  the  present  war,  when 
peace  comes,  either  through  conquest  or 
stalemate,  there  will  remain  extant  two 
strong  coimtrles,  replete  with  manpower  and 
natural  resciirces — the  United  States  and 
Russia.  If  we  engage  in  war  now,  Russia 
alone  will  remain  strong  and  the  doctrine  of 
communism  and  destruction  will  spread  over 
the  world,  wiping  out  the  last  vestige  of 
human  rights,  both  actual  and  spiritual. 

When  one  Is  in  the  quicksands  he  can  be 
saved  only  by  one  who  still  has  his  feet  firmly 
planted  on  solid  ground.  For  the  rescuer  to 
Jtmip  Into  the  mire  to  aid  the  other,  means 
the  death  of  both.  If  the  United  States  is  to 
carry  on  the  torch  of  civilization  and  human 
rights,  it  must  remain  strong.  It  Is  not 
afraid  of  the  Axis  Powers,  individually  or 
collectively,  but  it  must  not  subpierge  Itself 
In  wars  on  other  continents,  where  It  has 
little  to  gain,  and  everything  to  lose. 

Many,  who  wo\ild  lead  us  into  war,  hope 
to  advance  their  own  political  interests 
thereby.  War  may  create  heroes  for  a  brief 
period,  but  wars  are  destructive  rather  than 
constructive.  Men  like  Hitler  destroy  In  a 
few  years  that  which  it  has  taken  mankind 
generations  to  acctuaulate.    The  property  de- 


stroyed, great  as  it  may  be,  is  of  far  less 
importance  than  the  destruction  of  peoples, 
of  ideals,  and  of  human  advancement. 

Let  those  who  oppose  war  speak  out  now 
and  give  courage  to  their  representatives  In 
Congress  and  the  Senate.  A  little  later  the 
action  of  our  leaders  may  have  made  it 
treason  for  one  to  voice  such  sentiments. 

Shall  America  be  destroyed  by  organized 
minorities?  A  vast  majority  of  our  people  do 
not  want  to  enter  this  war. 


Comments    on    President's    Press 
Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HIRAM  W.  JOHNSON 

or  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  January  16. 1941 


ARTICLE    AND    EDITORIAL    PROM    WASH- 
INGTON NEWSPAPERS 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In.the  Record  an  article  and 
an  editorial  appearing  in  today's  Wash- 
ington newspapers.  One  of  them,  by 
Mark  Sullivan,  published  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  comprises  reflections  on  the 
outburst  of  Presidential  anger.  The 
other  is  an  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  relating  to  the  words  "Un- 
truthful, dastardly,  impatrlotic,  rotten- 
est." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  January  16, 
1941] 

PSESn>EMTIAL    ANGEB 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

KZFLECnONS  ON  OUTUUKST 

The  writer  of  this  coliunn  was  present  when 
President  Roosevelt  denounced  what  Senator 
Whxelxb  had  said.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  superla- 
tives of  excoriation  were  very  strong — "the 
most  untruthful,  the  most  dastardly,  unpa- 
triotic thing  that  has  ever  been  said  •  •  • 
the  rottenest  thing  that  has  been  said  in 
public  life  in  my  generation." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  very  angry,  apparently 
with  a  sustained  anger,  a  thing  that  had  been 
boiling  within  him  and  now  exploded. 
Whether  the  explosion  was  incidental  or  cal- 
culated, cannot  be  said.  The  Wheelix  inci- 
dent had  not  been  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
newspapermen  at  the  press  conference,  it 
was  Mr.  Roosevelt  who  brought  it  up.  He 
may  have  been  spontaneously  provoked  to  it 
by  a  general  question  having  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  the  lend-lease  measure.  Or  he 
may  have  come  to  the  press  conference  in- 
tending to  take  advantage  of  any  oppor- 
tunity to  denotince  the  statement  that  had 
angered  him.  It  does  not  matter  much,  as 
respects  the  elfect  of  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  did. 

Most  of  the  ne.wspapermen  reacted  pro- 
fessionally— something  sensational  had  hap- 
pened. They  busied  themselves  with  getting 
the  President's  words  exactly:  and  then  one 
of  them  said,  "Thank  you,  Mr.  President," 
which  is  the  formula  for  bringing  a  press  con- 
ference to  a  close,  so  that  they  might  hurry 


to  telegraph  wire  and  microphone  with  a 
startling  sUtement  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

To  the  writer  of  this  ooliunn,  the  reflec- 
tion that  came  was  something  like  this:  If 
the  President  should  ever  get  as  angry 
against  the  head  of  a  foreign  government  as 
he  now  is  at  a  domestic  critic,  and  if  he  pos- 
sessed the  powers  which  the  lend-lease  biU 
would  give  him,  something  might  happen. 
Even  though  the  President  might  resist  any 
temptation  to  use  some  of  his  powers  to  make 
his  anger  concretely  effective,  the  head  of  a 
foreign  government  might  not  so  understand. 
And  even  if  the  anger  of  a  President  toward 
a  foreign  government  were  confined  to  words, 
the  foreign  head  of  goveriunent  might  ex- 
press his  resentment  concretely,  which  would 
mean  war.  The  dictators  have  means  of  re- 
sentment not  possessed  by  Senator  Whtzler, 
and  their  resentment  might  have  conse- 
quences not  merely  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  but 
for  the  American  Nation. 

Another  refiection  was:  The  President  of 
the  United  States  is  one  human  being,  hav- 
ing temper  and  temperament,  as  every  human 
being  has,  in  one  degree  or  another.  If  any 
person  whatever  is  for  hours  or  days  under 
the  Influence  of  the  emotion  Mr.  Roosevelt 
'showed  at  this  press  conference,  the  Judgment 
of  any  person  during  the  period  of  his  emo- 
tion— his  judgment  on  other  matters  far  re- 
moved from  the  cause  of  his  emotion — can 
hardly  be  as  serene  as  it  is  desirable  the 
judgment  of  a  head  of  state  should  be  at  a 
time  when  Important  action  is  taken.  And 
yet  another  reflection  was:  The  present  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  might  be  succeeded 
sometime  by  the  new  Vice  President.  And 
do  we  know  enough  about  the  temperament 
of  Mr.  Henbt  Wallace  to  feel  sure  it  would 
be  wise  to  entrust  him  with  exercise,  personal 
and  arbitrary,  of  the  powers  contained  In  the 
lend-lease  bill?  It  all  comes  down  to  the 
question  whether  the  powers  of  the  lend- 
lease  bill  should  be  put  within  the  discre- 
tion of  any  one  Individual. 

The  answer  is  not  to  say  the  lend-lease  bill 
Is  basically  wrong.  The  American  Nation,  by 
an  overwhelming  public  sentiment,  wants  to 
give  Britain  the  help  which  the  lend-lease  bill 
expresses.  Public  sentiment  wants  to  give  to 
Britain  and  to  Greece  and  China  all  the  help 
possible  that  is  short  of  war.  But  must  we 
admit  that  we  cannot  devise  any  way  of 
giving  this  help  except  by  Congress  enacting 
an  Immense  grant  of  power,  a  blank  check, 
and  leaving  the  rest  to  the  discretion  of  one 
man? 

Admittedly  discretion  is  necessary,  inevita- 
ble. The  kind  of  help  needed  by  Britain  will 
change  from  day  to  day.  The  focusing  of 
American  industry  will  need  to  be  changed 
repeatedly — at  one  time  the  urgent  need  will 
be  planes,  at  another  time  ships.  There  will 
be  constant  need  to  allocate  our  help  among 
Britain,  Greece,  and  China.  Emergencies  Im- 
possible to  foresee,  the  result  of  battle  abroad, 
will  call  on  us  to  change  the  destination  of 
our  help  in  a  day,  hurrjrlng  it  sometimes  to 
Britain,  sometimes  to  the  Mediterranean, 
sometimes  to  the  Par  East.  The  heads  of 
Britain,  Greece,  and  China  must  change  their 
strategy  from  day  to  day  to  offset  changes  of 
strategy  by  the  axis  dictators,  and  we  must 
correspondingly  change  the  kind  and  direc- 
tion of  our  help. 

All  this  calls  for  day-to-day  discretion  on 
the  part  of  the  American  source  of  help.  But 
Is  it  Inescapable  that  this  discretion  must  be 
exercised  solely  by  one  man — any  one  man, 
subject  to  the  varying  emotions,  moods,  and 
judgments  that  every  one  man  has?  Is  there 
no  way  to  lodge  this  discretion  in  a  group  of 
at  least  three,  whose  judgments  would  correct 
each  other? 

This  possibility  must  be  considered  among 
the  other  changes  and  limitations  that  will 
be  made  by  Congress  as  it  writes  the  new 
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measure  by  the  process  of  debate  and  amend- 
ment. 

(From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
January  16,  1941] 

"UntruthtdI/ — Dastarolt — UNPATRIOnC— 
Rottenest" 

Congress  and  tlie  President  between  them 
are  trying  to  formulate  a  United  States  policy 
with  regard  to  the  European  war.  Peelings 
are  bound  to  run  high  during  the  debate  on 
H.  R.  1776 — the  lend-lease  bill — and  the  above 
caption  Is  one  of  the  sparks  struck  off  from 
those  high  feelings. 

Senator  Bubtok  K.  Whexleh  (Democrat. 
Montana)  said  Sunday  night  that  the  lend- 
lease  bill  was  "the  New  Deal's  triple-A  foreign 
policy — it  will  plow  under  every  fourth 
American  boy." 

To  which  the  President  replied  at  his  Tues- 
day press  conference,  with  permission  to  re- 
porters to  quote  him  directly: 

"I  regard  that  as  the  most  untruthful,  most 
dastardly,  and  unpatriotic  thing  that  has 
ever  been  said.  That  really  is  the  rottenest 
thing  that  has  been  said  in  public  life  in  my 
generation." 

We  can  go  this  far  with  the  President  on 
this  subject:  That  Senator  Wheeler,  in  op- 
posing the  lend-leiise  bill,  may  be  misguided, 
acting  from  false  information. 

But  nobody  can  convince  us  that  Bttrton 
K.  Wheeler  Is  unpatriotic.  His  career  In 
the  Senate  has  rolled  up  one  long  record  of 
acts  and  attitudes  which  he  sincerely  be- 
lieved to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  his 
country. 

The  Standard  Dictionary  defines  a  "patriot" 
as  "one  who  loves  Ills  country  and  zealously 
guards  Its  welfare;  especially,  a  defender  of 
popular  liberty";  and  "patriotism"  as  "devo- 
tion to  one's  country."  Unpatriotic  Is  the 
opposite  of  patriotic;  and  by  these  defini- 
tions Senator  Wkfeler  has  never  been  un- 
patriotic. We  hope  this  debate  wUl  produce 
more  light  and  less  heat  from  now  on. 

When  Senator  Wheeler  reiterated  and 
amplified  his  charge  after  the  President's 
blast,  he  went  too  far,  we  think. 

senator  wheeler  cottlo  be  right 

But  if  he  had  said  that  the  President's 
all-ald-for-Britaln  policy  may  lead  to  the 
"plowing  under"  of  every  fourth  American 
boy,  he  would  have  spoken  no  more  than 
the  truth. 

Acccvding  to  the  best  and  latest  Informa- 
tion we've  been  able  to  come  by.  Great 
Britain  now  has  under  arms  about  1.500.000 
soldiers,  while  Adolf  Hitler  has  under  arms 
about  6.000.000  plus  a  lot  of  captiued  muni- 
tions and  airplane  plants.  A  considerable 
number  of  Britain's  1,500,000.  furthermore, 
are  not  yet  trained  to  top  fighting  trim. 

British  leaders  stlU  Insist  that  they  Intend 
to  fight  on  to  a  full  victory  over  Hitler.  In 
our  opinion.  It  is  doubtful  If  this  can  be 
achieved  by  a  sea  blockade  alone.  On  the 
past  records  of  hlf  tory,  it  will  entaU  an  in- 
vasion of  Europe  stmdry  bloody  engage- 
ments on  European  soil,  and  presumably 
the  march  to  Berlin  which  many  people 
think  the  Allies  should,  have  staged  in  1918. 

Where  is  the  manpower  coming  from  to 
equalize,  at  least.  aUled  armed  strength  and 
German  armed  strength? 

Russia  has  seemingly  signed  itself  out  of 
the  picture,  and  we  know  of  no  place  for' 
this  manpower  to  come  from  except  the 
United  States.  If  weYe  to  see  Britain 
through  to  a  final  victory,  we'll  have  to  send 
a  bigger  A.  E.  P.  this  time  than  last.  We  can 
send  It  only  In  driblets  of  50.000  to  100.000 
men;  we  cannot  park  an  army  of  3.000,000 
or  more  on  hostile  European  shores  at  one 
swoop. 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  first  contingents 
can  establish  footholds  and  hang  on  till  the 
rest  arrive.  Some  of  these  men  are  likely 
to  get  chewed  up  by  German  coast  guns. 
planes.  Infantry. 


IT  BILL  PASSES 

If  things  should  go  seriously  wrong— well, 
the  B.  E.  F.  retreat  from  Dunkirk  to  Britain 
was  a  lot  easier  than  would  be  a  mass 
A.  E.  P.  retreat  from  Europe  to  the  United 
States.  The  President's  policy  may  lead  to 
the  plowing  imder  of  every  fourth  American 
boy. 

We  are  only  asking  that  the  American 
people  be  advised  of  the  ultimate  possible 
consequences  of  the  all-aid-for-Britain  pol- 
icy before  their  Congress  and  their  President 
make  that  the  American  policy. 

If  that  becomes  the  American  policy,  we 
expect  to  support  It.  even  though  to  our 
hearts  we  may  not  think  It  the  wisest  policy. 
We  see  no  other  course  for  any  genuine 
American  to  take,  once  the  matter  is  settled 
by  our  elected  President  and  Congress;  and 
we  regard  die-hard  conscientious  objectors  as 
worse  than  futile. 

But  we  all  ought  to  be  fully  advised  as  to 
just  what  we  may  be  putting  our  paws  toto 
before  this  policy  la  adopted. 


The  Foreifn  Policy  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  January  16. 1941 


TELEGRAMS,  NEWS  ITEMS,  AND  A  LETTER 
RELATING  TO  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  two  telegrams 
commenting  on  my  attitude  on  American 
foreign  policy,  two  news  items  relative  to 
shipments  of  scrap  iron  and  shells  to 
Japan,  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Recori),  as  follows: 

Ada,  Okla.,  January  13,  1940. 
Hon.  BiniTON  K.  Wheeler, 

United  States  Senator: 
Congratulations  your  masterful  effort  for 
peace  on  forxim  of  the  air. 
Farmers  Union  and  Ada  Good  Road  Club, 
E.  N.  Jones. 

Carrincton,  N.  Dak.,  January  13,  1940. 
Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington  D.  C: 
Tour  talk  on  the  Chicago  Roimd  Table 
Sunday  O.  K.  Ninety  percent  of  our  500 
members  are  back  of  you  on  your  fight  to 
keep  America  out  of  war.  More  power  to 
you  for  your  good  work.     Keep  it  up. 

Farmers  Union  On.  Co., 
Leo  Steinman,  Manager. 

se  carloads  or  scrap  iron  goino  to  japan 
prom  this  countrt 

Tacoma,  December  28. — The  Japanese 
steamer  Tosei  Maru  tonight  was  hurriedly 
loading  86  carloads  of  cast-scrap  iron  for 
shipment  to  her  home  coimtry. 

The  metal,  melted  toto  blUets.  large  cast- 
ings, was  passable  under  exjxwt  licensing 
regulations  against  other  types  of  scrap. 


The  shipment  originated  at  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  of  Mlnnequa.  Colo.,  and 
arrived  here  by  the  Great  Northern  railroad. 

Part  of  the  shipment  was  consigned  to 
Mitsui  &  Co..  and  part  to  the  Mitsubishi 
Co.  It  was  understood  abnormaUy  high 
prices  were  being  paid  for  the  metal,  needed 
for  war  todustries. 

SHELLS  POR  JAPAN 

London,  Janxiary  5. — A  question  of  whether 
a  British  munitions  plant  Is  producing 
sheUs  for  Japan  has  been  raised  here  and 
workers  at  the  plant  are  reported  to  have 
threatened  a  strike  In  belief  that  their  out- 
put Is  helping  to  supplv  the  Japanese. 

AMERICAN  Peace  Mobilization. 

Washington.  D.  C.  January  8.  1940. 
The  Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  both  pro-  ' 
fovmdly  shocked  and  dismayed  by  the  mili- 
tant attitude  which  you  have  taken  In  the 
present  situation,  by  the  call  to  labor  to  "sac- 
rifice" while  munitions  manufacturers  are 
reaping  generous  profits,  by  Inspiring  fear 
Into  the  hearts  of  our  people  to  order  to  wto 
them  unwlUlngly  to  support  a  war  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Otir  people  want  nothing  of  any  foreign 
policy  leading  to  the  domination  of  other  na- 
tions, nothing  of  a  foreign  policy  leading  to 
the  enslavement  either  of  ourselves  or  of 
others.  <= 

We  bellvjve  In  democracy,  for  ourselves,  for 
our  children,  and  for  our  children's  children. 
We  believe  that  democracy  must  be  main- 
tained, and  enlarged.  In  our  own  country  first 
of  all. 

We  of  the  church  stand  firmly  opposed  to 
any  unjust  war  either  by  England.  Germany. 
America,  or  any  other  country.  Our  belief  to 
God  Almighty,  our  belief  In  the  worth,  dig- 
nity, and  value  of  the  human  personality  as 
expressed  In  His  image,  our  resolute  determi- 
nation after  the  experiences  of  the  last  war, 
places  VIS  luequlvocally  opposed  to  any  for- 
eign policy  which  entangles  us  directly  or  to- 
dlrectly  In  a  war  which  is  entirely  contrary  to 
the  desires  of  the  American  people. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  repeal  or  evasion  of 
the  Johnson  Act.  the  neutrality  laws,  or  any 
other  similar  moves  which  we  feel  place  us 
closer  and  closer  to  the  brtok  of  war. 

We  believe  that  our  peace  can  be  mato- 
talned  by  a  foreign  policy  of  mutual  coopera- 
tion with  the  peace-loving  democratic  peo- 
ples of  the  world  We,  therefore,  again  peti- 
tlon  you  to  use  your  great  office  and  the  con- 
fidence placed  to  you  by  the  people,  to  put  an 
end  to  what  we  deem  Is  an  aggressive,  mili- 
tant foreign  policy  which  wUl  toeviubly  lead 
to  war  and  the  destruction  of  democracy. 

We  ask  you  to  join  with  us  in  the  building 
of  democracy  In  our  own  country,  to  maintain 
civil  liberty  and  freedom,  and  to  help  us  to 
attato  the  abimdant  life  for  which  the  whole 
church  stands,  an  example  of  guidance  and 
hope  and  courage  to  the  people  of  the  world 
who  are  now  suffering  imder  the  misery  and 
horror  of  war.       ^ 

Respectfully  yours. 

*  Rev.  CHARLES  Wilson. 

Rev  John  B.  Thompson. 
Rt.  Rev.  Waltir  MrrcHELL. 
-  Rev.  William  Anderson. 

Rev.  SllPHEN  Peaboot. 
Rev.  Charlcb  P.  Wbllmaw. 
Rabbi  Mosbs  Mnxn. 

ADOmONAL  SIGNERS 

Rev.  Wm.  C.  Anderson,  Bremen,  Ind.;  Rev. 
Albert  E.  Bamett,  Scarrltt  CoUege  for  Chris- 
tian Workers,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Rev.  Edward 
8.  Prey,  617  Hurmel  Avenue,  Lerooyne.  Pa.; 
Rev.  Norman  B.  Bures,  3614  North  Franklin, 
Chicago.  lU.:  Rev.  Alton  M.  Matter.  413 
South  Nineteenth  Street.  Harrlsburg.  Pa  ;  Rev. 
James  C.  Mead.  First  Congregational  Church, 
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Ponttec.  Mkh.;  Rev.  8.  B.  Owens,  Battle  Creek. 
Mich.:  Rev.  r.  P.  Hunter,  Middletown,  N.  Y4 
Rer.    B.    A.    Hedabel.    1000    Virginia    Street, 
Charleaton.  W.  Va.;  Rer.  Jamea  W.  McKnlght, 
1107  South  East  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Rev. 
Loyd  Worlcy.  110  Main  Street,  First  Methodist 
Church,  StanXOTd,  Conn.;  Rev.  O.  B.  Rich,  800 
Ifann  Place.  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Rer.  Wm.  O. 
Laube.  Ph.  D..  Dubuqtie.  Iowa;  Rev.  John  R. 
Logan,  Jr  ,  1408  South  Twenty-second  Street. 
Pfalladelpbia,  Pa.;  Rev.  Eric  M.  Tasman,  South 
Orainge,  N.  J.:   Rev.  Armand  Guerrero.  4608 
Korth  Kflpatrick  Avenue.  Chicago,  m.;  Rev. 
Oe«rge    Nostrand.    St.    Elizabeth's    Church, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.;  Fev.  Carl  Poison.  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.;  Rev.  Erneat  B.  Plsher,  Hettinger, 
N.  Dak.;  Rev.  Paul  Du  Bols,  Bristol,  Conn.; 
Rev.  J.  P.  Newell,  1511  North  Sixteenth  Street, 
Superior.    Wis.;    Rev.    Arthur    Koster,    6018 
North    American    Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa.; 
Rev.  Wm.  G.  Boomhower,  Temple  Lutheran 
Church,  5143  Race  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa.; 
Rev.  H.  N.  Duker,  Plrat  Congregational  Church, 
Jadtscn.  Mich.;  Rev.  Allen  C.  Lawbert,  Rural 
Delivery  No.  1.  Tyrone,  Pa.;  Rev.  George  Ack- 
erly.  Templeton,  Mass.;  Rev.  V.  M.  Rbeln.  444 
Lake  Street.  Oak  Park,  111.;  Rev.  John  H.  Hatt. 
OrantvUle  Center,  Mass.;  Rev.  S.  Philip  Senft, 
^UcSberryatown,   Pa.;    Rev.  W.  B.   Waltmlre, 
2317    Ogden    Avenue,    Omaha,    Nebr.;    Rev. 
William  K.  Andem.  810  Broadway,  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  Rev.  Carl  R  Key.  Rural  Free  Delivery 
Ho.    1,    Tarrtngton,    Conn.;     Bishop    Walter 
Mitchell.  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Rev.  Reynold  Hoover. 
234  Chtwch  Street,  West.  Chicago,  HI.;  Rev. 
Arthur  Foote,  Stockton,  Calif.;  Rev.  Owen  A. 
Knox,     &80     Insurance     Entrance    Building, 
Detroit,    Mich.;    Rev.    Hlot    White,    Gordon 
Street,  Roaelle,  N.  J.;   Rev.  Alfred  L.  Paust, 
One  Hiindred  and  Eighteenth  Street  and  Nine- 
ty-seventh Avenue,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y.;  Rev. 
J.  Edwin  Elder,  Eaton,  Colo.;  Rev.  Stephen  C. 
Peabody,  San  Joee,  Calif.;    Rev.  Thomas  B. 
Kline,   276  Wlldwood   Avenue,   Akron,  Ohio; 
Bev.  Edgar  C.  Young,  300  North  Fiftieth  Street, 
Philadeli^la,  Pa.;   Rev.  B3rron  Reym^ds,  513 
West   Shrty-flrst   Street,    Chicago,   m.;    Bev. 
Sknll  Meyer,  pastor,  215  Delmas  Avenue,  San 
Joae.   Caltf.;    Rev.    Albert   W.    Palmer,    6757 
TAolrentty  Avenue,  Chicago,  Dl. 


AmI  to  BtitaiB 


■ZTENSION  OP  RRMARK8 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  couMapo 
THB  8BIATB  OF  THE  UMmD  BTAISS 


Thurada^,  January  16, 1941 


AXmcLZ  BY  WILLIAM  K.  BABBRT 


Mr.  JO£[NSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  now  that  our  industrial  and 
economic  machinery  Ic  becoming  pro- 
greastrely  more  and  more  entwined  with 
the  confUBed  economy  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, It  is  nothing  more  than  the  part 
of  ordinary  caution  and  prudence  that 
we  learn  more  and  more  about  the  pur- 
poses and  designs  of  our  intended  inter- 
national spouse  before  the  final  words  of 
holy  wedlock  are  solonniaed  and  pro- 
noanced.  May  we  have  the  intelligence 
to  explore  and  examine  the  Innermost 
ohjecttves  and  policies  of  our  partner 
before  she  beoMnes  our  full-fledged 
partner. 


Our  Government,  in  its  enthusiasm  for 
the  promotion  of  suiiposed  beneficent 
ideals,  should  keep  in  mind  Its  respon- 
sibility to  its  own  130,000,000  people  and 
their  chosen  way  of  life.  Do  our  objec- 
tives parallel  the  British  Empire's  objec- 
tives all  of  the  way?  Do  we  fully  sub- 
scribe to  her  political,  commercial,  and 
economic  aspirations? 

William  E.  Barrett,  a  well-known 
writer,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  discusses  the 
question  of  the  hour,  "Aid  to  Britain," 
from  that  point  of  view  in  a  recent  syndi- 
cated article,  which  I  ask  permission  to 
have  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RicoRO,  as  a  challenge  to  our  thinking, 
and  in  the  hope  that  America,  in  her 
new-found  romance,  will  not  become 
"soft  headed." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AID  TO  BKrrAnr 
(By  WUllam  E.  Barrett) 

It  is  easy  to  distort  and  to  misinterpret  the 
meaning  of  the  congressional  debate  upon 
American  aid  to  Britain,  just  as  It  has  been 
easy  and  quite  fashionable  to  distort  and 
misrepresent  the  position  of  those  who  have 
opposed  for  months  the  many  propaganda- 
englned  drives  for  aid  to  Britain.  It  Is  just 
as  easy  to  understand  what  is  going  on  In 
Congress  if  we  will  throw  such  confusing 
words  as  "appeasers,"  "iaolatlonlsta,"  and 
"nonlnterventlonists"  out  of  the  window. 
Such  «words,  in  current  usage,  abuse  rather 
than  describe. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  spoke 
to  the  Nation  In  the  closing  days  of  the  old 
year.  His  speech,  contrary  to  careless  Inter- 
pretation, was  not  an  outline  of  policy  but  a 
declaration  of  purpose.  He  promised  all  pos- 
sible aid  to  Great  Britain  and  uncompromis- 
ing opposition  to  the  axis,  but  he  left  to  Con- 
gress the  formulation  of  a  policy  to  imple- 
ment the  purpose  he  expreaeed.  There  is 
not,  and  never  has  been,  any  remote  posalbil- 
Ity  that  Congress  would  weaken  the  power  of 
the  President  in  world  councils  by^dl^vowing 
his  objectives;  the  only  question  open  to 
debate  Is  that  of  method  and  policy. 

Hotheads  In  Congress,  adopting  the  same 
rash  line  as  the  heavily  financed  pro-British 
propaganda  organizations,  favor  a  reckless 
program,  an  implanrwd  txm-cver  of  our  own 
defenses  to  the  Anny  and  Navy  strategists  of 
Great  Britain,  a  surrender  of  our  own  world 
bargaining  position  to  strengthen  the  hand 
of  British  statesmen.  The  more  cautious 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  are  stand- 
ing pat  on  a  look-before-you-leap  policy  of 
Insuring  protection  for  the  United  States 
•gainst  eventualities  as  yet  unforeseen.  To 
one  group  only  the  utmost  Implementation 
of  British  foreign  policy  is  Important;  to  the 
other  the  formulation  of  an  Independent 
American  policy,  regardleas  of  the  amount  of 
aid  given  Britain,  la  Imperative.  One  group 
Is  impatient  to  Uck  the  axis  and  willing  to  let 
the  fiiture  take  care  of  Itself;  the  other  group 
sees  grave  danger  In  any  policy  which  does 
not  commit  Great  Britain  at  the  same  time 
that  it  ccmunlts  us. 

Public  opinion,  invariably  emotional  rather 
than  rational  and  stirred  deeply  by  the  attack 
on  England  and  by  the  intensive  drive  of 
the  propagandists,  has  heretofore  swung  to 
the  side  of  those  who  advocate  reckless,  head- 
long action,  but  there  are  evidences  that  the 
public  has  begun  to  weigh  the  issue.  There 
Is  less  of  the  feeling  that  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  Great  Britain  and  more  of  a 
spirit  of  genuine  inquiry.  The  so-called  non- 
Interventionists  have  never  asked  more  of  the 
public  than  the  chance  that  Is  being  offered 
them  of  stating  their  case. 


There  is  grave  danger  to  us  In  an  alliance 
with  Great  Britain;  a  danger  fully  as  grave 
as  the  threat  that  Britain's  fall  would  leave 
us  alone  to  face  a  hostile  world.  To  back 
that  statement  against  the  emotional  drive  of 
the  propaganda  agencies.  It  was  necessary  to 
cite  Britain's  past  sins  of  omission  and  com- 
mission against  us,  probably  as  unfair  a 
method  of  debate  as  that  used  by  the  propa- 
gandists themselves;  to  back  the  statement 
In  calm,  reasonable  debate  requires  only  an 
examination  of  the  realities. 

Great  Britain  la  war  weary  and  has  suf- 
fered Inhuman  punishment.  The  war  alms 
of  the  British  Government  have  never  been 
defined,  leaving  them  open  to  eleventh -hour 
Interpretation.  The  people  of  Britain,  while 
our  own  people  were  being  fed  pro-British 
propaganda,  have  been  receiving  a  very  un- 
flattering picture  of  us  as  a  people  and  as  a 
government.  The  United  States,  full-out  In 
Its  hatred  of  the  Axis  without  the  status  of  a 
belligerent,  has  neither  a  will  to  war,  a  war 
aim,  nor  a  post-war  policy.  Committed  to 
aid  Britain  In  almost  every  conceivable  way, 
the  United  States  has  exacted  no  commit- 
ments from  Britain  which  will  reimburse  us 
for  our  expenditures  nor  guarantee  us  pro- 
tection of  our  legitimate  Interests  In  a  post- 
war world. 

Thoughtful  Americans,  In  Congress  and 
out.  believe  that  we  should  have  a  policy 
which  would  protect  us  in  the  event  of  a 
negotiated  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  or  in  the  event  that  some  un- 
expected development  might  bring  to  power 
in  Britain's  Government  some  of  the  many 
factions  unfriendly  to  the  United  States. 
The  implementation  of  British  policy  with- 
out a  balancing  policy  of  enlightened  self- 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
brings  us  into  danger  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe  and  exposes  us  to  hazards  In  Latin 
America.  Brooding  over  the  entire  picture 
is  Soviet  Russia,  sufficient  reason  In  itself 
for  our  conservation  of  strength  if  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  are  to  siirvlve  this  war 
with  their  civilization  intact. 

Some  American  statesmen  may  say  that 
there  can  be  no  peace  with  the  Axis  Powers, 
but  we  have  no  guarantee  that  Great  Britain 
will  not  accept  the  olive  branch  under  cir- 
cumstances which  ova  leaders  have  stated 
would  be  Intolerable  to  us.  It  to  hard  to  for- 
get the  strong  current  of  Brtttoh  thought 
which  favored  British  abandonment  of  Eu- 
rope to  the  Axis  before  the  war;  hard  to  feel 
confident  that  Britain's  statesmen  win  not 
return  to  their  original  thesis  If  British  In- 
terests seem  to  demand  the  return.  Ameri- 
can statesmen  and  journalists  have  been 
labeled  appeasers  because  they  still  cling 
to  the  hope  of  peace,  but  Britain  herself  has 
defined  in  the  past  through  statesmen  still  In 
power,  a  condition  In  Europe  which  Britain 
might  be  brought  to  accept— the  British  war 
alms  are  still  vague  and  Britain  Is  not  com- 
mitted to  any  last-ditch  stand  against  the 
dictators  In  behalf  of  any  particular  align- 
ment of  European  boundaries. 

As  late  as  September  20,  1939,  Sir  Neville 
Henderson  was  saying: 

"It  would  be  Idle  to  deny  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  man  who  restored  to  the  Ger- 
man nation  Its  self-reject  and  Its  disci- 
plined orderliness.  The  tyrannical  methods 
which  were  employed  within  Germany  itself 
to  obtain  this  result  were  detestable,  but 
were  Germany's  own  concern.  Many  of  Herr 
Hitler's  social  reforms,  in  spite  of  their  com- 
plete disregard  for  personal  liberty  of 
thought,  word,  and  deed,  were  on  highly  ad- 
vanced democratic  lines.  The  'strength 
through  Joy'  movement,  the  care  of  the  phys- 
ical fitness  of  the  nation,  and,  above  all,  the 
organizaticA  of  the  labor  camps,  an  Idea 
which  Herr  Hitler  once  told  me  that  he  bor- 
rowed from  Bulgaria,  are  typical  examples  of 
a  benevolent  dictatorship.    Mox  can  the  sp- 
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peal  of  nazl-lsm  with  Its  slogans  so  attractive 
to  a  not  over-discerning  youth  be  ignored. 
Much  of  Its  legislation  in  this  respect  will 
siu-vive  in  a  new  and  better  world." 

That  is  going  pretty  far,  but  no  further 
than  Lord  Lothian,  late  British  Ambassador 
t^  the  United  States,  went  in  1937,  when  he 
stated :  » 

"There  are  a  great  many  people  in  England 
who  think  that  the  easiest  solution  of  the 
economic  problems  for  Germany  would  be 
special  economic  arrangements  in  central 
Europe.  Germany  and  the  smaller  countries 
to  the  east  and  south  are  largely  economically 
correlative,  and  the  present  excessive  eco- 
nomic subdivision  of  eastern  Europe  cannot 
be  permanent. 

"If  Germany  and  her  eastern  neighbors 
wou'd  create  an  association  on  the  British 
or  American  model,  the  main  economic  prob- 
lem of  the  day  wbxUd  be  far  on  the  way  to 
solution.  Germany  would  have  an  economic 
zone  not  unlike  that  of  the  other  great 
powers.  She  would,  too,  move  toward  the 
Anglo-American  group.  Encirclement  would 
end.  The  security  both  of  Germany  and 
Prance  would  be  assured.  The  colonial  ques- 
tion would  be  soluble." 

Then  there  waf  Lord  Londonderry  In  1938. 
who  said:  "I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  we  could  net  make  common  ground  in 
some  form  or  other  with  Germany  in  opposi- 
tion to  communism.''  And  Lord  Lloyd:  "An 
organized,  centralized,  unified  Germany 
would  be  irresistible  In  a  world  disrupted  by 
communism  or  softened  by  the  deceptive 
blandishments  of  liberal  Idealism." 

The  fear  of  communism  has  colored  Brit- 
ish policy  for  a  generation,  and  it  is  still 
there,  unexpressed  but  nevertheless  real, 
while  Britain  fights  fascism.  Communism! 
Inevitably,  is  a  more  real  menace  to  the  Brit- 
ish than  to  ourselves,  because  they  are 
closer  to  It.  Lloyd, George,  as  early  as  Sep- 
tember 1933.  was  telling  the  British  people: 
"If  the  Powers  succeed  In  overthrowing 
nazl-ism  In  Germany,  what  will  follow?  Not 
a  Conservative,  Socialist,  or  Liberal  regime, 
but  extreme  communism.  Surely  that 
should  not  be  their  objective.  A  Commu- 
nist Germany  would  be  infinitely  more  for- 
midable than  a  Communist  Russia." 

Very  much  the  same  thought  was  ex- 
pressed In  March  1940  by  Sir  Victor  Bassoon, 
noted  British  banker:  "Nobody  wants  to 
crush  Germany.  After  Hitler,  there  will  per- 
haps  be  another  regime  there,  perhaps  the 
Army,  and  that  regime  also  will  not  be  con- 
tent to  see  Russia  in  Scandinavia." 

That  same  month  Robert  Leslie  Craigie. 
British  Ambassador  to  Japan,  issued  the 
following  statement:  "Already  there  is  grow- 
ing In  each  country  (England  and  Japan) 
appreciation  of  the  extent  to  which  the  ac- 
tions of  the  other  have  been  vilified  and  mis- 
represented. Oiir  methods  may,  in  some 
cases,  differ,  but  both  countries  ultimately 
are  striving  for  the  same  objective." 

Aid  to  Britain  was  already  being  pro- 
moted In  this  country,  so  neither  of  these 
British  statements  are  reassuring  to  look 
back  ujxjn  today.  Nor,  if  the  United  States 
Is  prepared  to  embark  on  a  criisade  to  re- 
establish Eiuxjpe,  is  It  comforting  to  recall 
Neville  Chamberlain's  statement  of  March 
1939:  "Even  If  we  had  subsequently  gone 
to  war  •  •  •  never  could  we  have  re- 
constructed Czechoslovakia  as  she  was 
formed  by  the  Treaty  of  VersalUes." 

Even  the  unflinching  Winston  Chiuxhill 
has  left  doors  open  to  the  acceptance  of 
whatever  policy  may  ultimately  serve  Britain 
best.     On  December  21,  1937,  he  said: 

"If  this  question  of  the  restoration  of  war 
conquests  is  to  be  raised  and  If  sacrifices  are 
to  be  made  to  lay  the  ghost  of  hatreds  aris- 
ing out  of  the  late  war.  I  say  that  these  sac- 
rifices should  be  made  all  aroiuid.  and  that 
aU  the  powers  who  profited  in  territory  by 
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the  victory  of  the  Allies  should  be  prepared 
to  consolidate  their  victory  by  sharing  In 
and  contributing  to  any  measure  of  appease- 
ment to  those  who  were  defeated." 

Such  statements  cannot  be  discounted  on 
the  grounds  that  many  of  them  were  made 
before  Munich  and  Prague:  just  as  many 
of  those  quoted  were  made  after  those  two 
great  dlsillusionments.  On  July  2,  1939,  we 
find  Viscount  Rothermere.  one  of  the  British 
Empire's  most  Influential  publishers,  writ- 
ing a  personal  letter  to  Herr  von  Rlbbentrop 
In  which  he  says: 

"Our  two  great  Nordic  countries  should 
pursue  resolutely  a  policy  of  appeasement, 
for  whatever  anyone  may  say.  our  two  coun- 
tries should  be  leaders  of  the  world.  I  am 
optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  even  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  year,  glaring  grievances 
can  be  redressed  and  a  spirit  of  good  will 
built  up  In  Eurojje." 

A  volume  could  be  filled  with  quotations 
from  the  leaders  of  British  thought  which 
fit  Into  the  same  pattern  as  those  quoted 
above,  but  for  purposes  of  this  article  the 
quotations  have  been  limited  to  examples 
taken  from  the  speeches  and  the  writings  of 
Englishmen  well  and  favorably  known  in  the 
United  States.  The  statements  of  SociaUsts 
and  Labor  members  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  radical  press  would  be  moi*  sensational 
to  quote  but  less  significant. 

The  conclusion  from  the  above,  however 
should  be  obvious.  Englishmen  know  more 
about  Europe  than  we  will  ever  know,  and  If 
they  can  serve  their  nation  by  returning  to 
previously  expressed  convictions,  they  wiU 
return  to  them  regardless  of  what  reckless 
acUon  the  United  States  has  taken  in  the 
meanwhile. 

The  stand  of  the  so-caUed  nonlnterven- 
tlonists in  the  United  States  thus  becomes 
understandable.  Knowing  the  background 
better  than  those  who  became  suddenly  and 
voclferotisly  excited  about  affairs  in  Evuope. 
they  have  stood  against  the  danger  that  a 
return  of  Great  Britain  to  past  form  might 
leave  us  alone  against  the  axis  with  an 
empty  or  a  partly  loaded  gun;  they  have 
fought  for  an  American  foreign  policy  which 
would  arm  us  not  only  against  the  hostility 
of  the  axis  but  against  any  sudden  change 
of  government  or  policy  in  Britain,  against 
possible  post-war  dangers  arising  from  that 
change,  and  against  the  possibility  that  Rus- 
sia's mysterious  attitude  may  be  based  on 
the  hope  that  we  may  so  weaken  ourselves 
as  to  remove  the  last  mighty  balance  in  the 
scales  against  world  revolution. 

In  short,  the  widely  publicized  ald-to- 
Britaln  campaigns  have  been  opposed  by 
many  Americans  solely  on  the  basis  that  they 
are  badly  planned  and  do  not  offer  any 
futiu-e  sectirity  to  either  the  people  of  Brit- 
ain or  ovir  own;  they  call  for  the  breaking 
up  of  the  United  States  defenses  for  a  piece- 
meal reinforcement  of  Britain  with  no  guar- 
anty that  they  will  be  adequate,  without 
providing  a  goal  against  which  our  effort 
may  be  measiired  and  without  exacting  com- 
mitments from  Britain.  The  opposition  de- 
mands only  that  the  formvdatlon  of  a  United 
States  policy  precede  any  stripping  of  our 
own  necessary  defenses,  that  such  a  policy 
take  into  account  the  realities  of  the  trou- 
bled world  situation,  and  that  we  not  be  asked 
to  commit  oiu-selves  to  any  policy  beyond 
the  commitments  of  Great  Britain. 

There  is  nothing  in  such  a  program  of 
Intelligent  opposition  under  this  democracy 
which  should  offend  Britain  or  the  friends  of 
Britain.  National  unity  requires  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  ald-to-Brltaln  poUcy,  not  for 
the  piupose  of  obstructing  such  aid  which 
the  President  has  already  promised  but  of 
Insuring  the  fact  that  our  assistance  to  Brit- 
ain is  rendered  under  a  policy  calculated  to 
best  serve  the  future  of  the  English-speaking 
people. 
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POEM  BY  SAM  PAGE 


^ 


Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
here  verses  prepared  by  an  amateur  poet 
of  my  State  which  present  very  aptly  a 
point  of  view  on  the  international  situa- 
tion. The  verses  do  not  necessarily  ac- 
cord with  my  own  views,  but  I  think  they 
should  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  may  be 
done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

TK  LITTLS  PEOPLES 

Ye  little  peoples  earned  your  fall. 
Ye  heard  the  frenzied,  anguished  call 
Of  those  oppressed  ones,  crying  aid. 
Whose  fetters  freely  were  displayed. 
That  ye  might  see.  to  know,  the  truth— 
That  tyrant's  know  no  wit  of  ruth. 

Ye  heard  the  while  his  forges  sang; 

Ye  heard  his  anvils'  warning  clang. 

As  tanks,  and  ships,  and  planes  he  wrought. 

And  each  for  you  with  peril  fraught. 

Ye  saw!    Ye  beard!    And  were  dismayed. 

Yet  loud  proclaimed,  "We're  uiutfraidr 

Ye  noted  treaties  set  aside; 

Ye  noted  honor,  truth  defied; 

Ye  saw  proud  Prance  just  wash  her  hands, 

As  tyrant  power  cnished  other  lands; 

Ye  saw  appeasemen    made,  to  fall. 

While  Britain's  lion  wagged  Its  Ull. 

Ye  saw,  and  heard,  yet  heeded  not. 

But  trusted,  each.  twovUd  be  your  lot 

The  monster's  lust  to  quite  escape. 

By  letting  him  dictate  the  shape 

Your  nations'  course  should  take  and  keep^ 

Though  others  wept,  and  more  would  weep. 

And  all  the  while  ye  had  the  might. 

Had  ye,  together,  stood  to  fight. 

Your  nations  linked  by  faith  and  trust. 

Yet  chose  to  let  suspicion's  rust 

Corrode  yoiir  arms  by  land  and  sea. 

To  lie  at  last  where  now  ye  be. 

Such  case  doth  craven  ever  earn. 
Yet  who  are  we,  that  we  should  spurn 
Yovu-  lack  of  spirit  or  of  wit? 
But  as  ycurselves!    We're  proving  it 
By  silly  shams  and  murky  mists 
To  pacify  our  pacifists. 

We  know  a  tyrant  stalks  the  world, 

Who  hath  defiance  boldly  hurled. 

And  seeks  by  might,  and   stealth,  and  Vm, 

To  make  the  world  his  bloody  prize — 

An  offering  on  altar  mean. 

To  all  that  stinks  and  is  tinclean. 

We  know  that  he  acquired  sway. 
By  showing  German  pride  a  way 
To  raise  Its  head  up  once  again; 
How,  power  grown,  o'er  murdered  men 
Who  theretofore  had  made  It  great. 
He  fixed  his  shackles  on  the  state. 

We  know  how  his  misguided  youth. 

Denied  the  face  of  Christian  truth. 

Regard  him  now  almost  a  god. 

And  do  his  bidding  at  his  nod: 

We  know  what  now  free  men  must  faoi^ 

Or  else  Insure  their  own  dlagrao*. 
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We  know  how  BrlUin  gained  her  power. 

And  how  abused  It  In  the  hour 

Of  vlct'ry  won.  to  peace  topoee 

"H)  bumble  her  defeated  foes. 

Tis  not  a  pretty  talc;  nor  yet 

The  tale  of  her  defaulted  debt. 

Por  Brltlah  greed  we  hold  no  brief: 
For  France'8  shame  we  bow,  In  grief; 
But  ere  from  either  we're  absolved. 
We  mtxBt  ouraelTes  he  firm  resolved 
That  we  shall  lend  our  power  and  might 
TO  thoee  now  fighting  for  the  right. 

That  Britain  stands  alone  today. 
Between  the  tyrant's  further  sway 
And  all  that  free  men  hold  most  dear. 
Is  shown  to  us — and  crystal  clear! 
Yet  stUl  we  teeter,  twist,  and  turn, 
Te  little  people's  fate  to  earn. 

Our  industries  should  qiilck  expand,. 
And  labor  lend  its  helping  hand. 
Yet  neither  moves  till  It  has  won 
Ita  perfect  place  in  some  fair  sun — 
While  tyrant  heel,  acquiring  weight. 
Tramps  freedom  down  and  seals  Its  fate. 

Democracy  I     Tls  but  a  word. 
With  meaning  futile  and  absurd. 
Unless  it  can  its  force  unite 
To  jHtnlah  wrong,  defend  the  right. 
And  ♦nittle  peoples"  all  are  we. 
Who  fall  in  such  emergency. 

Sam  Pacz. 


Eitrads  From  Address  by  Paal  Rockwell 
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IXTRACT8    FROM    AEHEVILLE   DAILY 
CITIZEN 


B4r.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord some  extracts  clipped  from  the  Ashe- 
ville  Daily  Citizen  of  Asheville.  N.  C,  from 
an  address  delivered  by  Capt.  Paul  Rock- 
well of  my  home  town,  Asheville,  N.  C,  a 
veteran  of  three  French  campaigns,  de- 
livered at  a  meeting  at  our  county  court- 
house before  more  than  700  persons. 
This  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the  Ashe- 
ville chapter  of  the  Committee  to  De- 
fend America  by  Aiding  the  Allies.  I 
particularly  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  newspaper  reports  Capt.  Rock- 
well as  having  in  part  said:  1.  That  "Am- 
bassador Bullitt  seemed  to  have  left  the 
Impression  that  within  a  few  da3^  after 
Prance  declared  war  on  Germany  this 
country  would  be  In  It  too."  2.  That 
"Prance  opened  her  doors  wide  to  refu- 
gees from  an  countries  and  there  was  too 
little  supervision  of  them.  While  a  great 
many  were  worthy  of  aid,  many  were  fu- 
ture 'fifth  columnists,'  agents  of  dis- 
cord." And  3.  That  "after  the  World 
War  there  were  a  great  many  Communist 
■chool  teachers  in  France."  and  so  forth. 

Captain  Rockwell,  who  fought  with  the 
French  in  1914,  with  them  in  the  Riff 
War  in  1925,  and  again  served  during 


World  War  n.  reports  the  aforemen- 
tioned newspaper,  said  that  in  the  month 
since  he  has  been  back  in  this  country 
he  has  been  horrified  to  see  the  United 
States  following  very  nearly  the  same 
pattern  that  led  to  the  downfall  of 
Prance,  making  many  mistakes  similar  to 
the  mistakes  made  by  England  in  the 
beginning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LISTS  BOSTAKES 

He  Hated  some  of  these  mistakes  as: 

Political  strife:  The  blcltering  in  France 
had  a  tendency  to  corrupt  politics  and  got 
worse  and  worse.  France  had  the  most  cor- 
rupt government  in  Eiirope  in  1939. 

The  attitude  of  labor :  At  the  time  German 
wc»-kers  were  laboring  a  minimum  of  72 
hotirs.  many  80  to  90  hours  a  week,  France 
voted  the  40-hour  week.  Even  in  the  40  hovirs 
France  was  unable  to  get  mtich  from  its  labor. 

Communists  in  the  schools:  After  the 
World  War  there  were  a  great  many  Ctom- 
munist  school  teachers  in  France.  The  chil- 
dren were  taught  that  no  one  but  a  fool 
would  go  out  and  die  for  his  cotmtry.  Cap- 
tain Rockwell  said,  however,  he  felt  that  this 
influence  on  morale  had  been  overrated. 

Refugees :  France  opened  her  doors  wide  to 
refugees  from  all  countries  and  there  was  too 
little  supervision  of  them.  While  a  great 
many  were  worthy  of  aid.  many  were  future 
"fifth  columnists."  agents  of  discord. 

WAB  tTKPOFULAB 

Captain  Rockwell  said  that  because  of 
these  reasons  and  others  the  war  was  not  a 
popular  one  in  Prance,  the  soldiers  had  no 
enthusiasm,  and  looked  upon  the  fighting  as 
just  a  nasty  Job  they  had  to  get  done.  In 
this  connection  he  remarked  that  he  did  not 
think  the  Germans  were  any  more  enthus- 
iastic than  the  Allies. 

MAKY  WILL  DIE 

Many  of  the  very  old  and  the  very  young 
will  die  in  Prance,  he  said,  because  of  lack  of 
sufficient  nourishment,  and  failure  to  receive 
proper  medical  care. 

The  French  are  not  pro-German,  neither  are 
they  pro-British,  he  said,  but  are  pro-French. 

The  French  have  a  very  naive  belief  in  the 
United  States,  he  said,  and  think  we  have 
many  planes,  tanks,  a  large  army.  Ambassa- 
dor Bullitt  seemed  to  have  left  the  impres- 
sion, he  said,  that  within  a  few  days  after 
France  declared  war  on  Germany  this  coun- 
try would  be  In  it  too. 
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EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  ST.  PAUL  WAN- 
DERER, THE  NEW  ULM  (MINN.)  DAILY 
JOURNAL,  THE  MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE. 
AND  THE  MINNEAPOLIS  STAR-JOURNAL 


Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Wanderer  of  St.  Paul, 
an  editorial  from  the  New  Ulm  Dally 


Journal,  and  an  editorial  from  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune  on  the  pending  defense 
legislation. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  a  decision  for  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wanderer  (St.  Paul,  Bllnn.)  of 
January  9,  1941  ] 

PEACE  NOT  IMPOSSIBLE 

Whatever  hopes  the  American  people  still 
had  with  regard  to  peace  have  crashed  into 
a  thousand  pieces.  The  Roosevelt  of  Janu- 
ary 1941  is  no  longer  the  Roosevelt  of  Sep- 
tember 1939.  At  that  time,  in  his  message  to 
Congress,  he  said:  "Our  acts  must  be  guided 
by  one  single  hard-headed  thought — keeping 
America  out  of  war."  As  late  as  November  2, 
1940.  he  said:  "The  first  purpose  of  our  for- 
eign policy  is  to  keep  our  country  out  of 
war."  This  was  an  election  address,  and  per- 
haps should  be  discoimted  as  such.  But  if 
the  American  people  can  no  longer  trtist  the 
word  of  a  man  placed  by  them  in  the  highest 
position  within  their  giving,  there  is  reason 
Indeed  for  despair. 

The  American  people  did  not  want  war 
then;  they  do  not  want  it  now.  One  need 
only  mingle  with  the  man  on  the  street  to 
discover  that.  He  is  distressed  and  despond- 
ent over  the  possibility  of  war.  His  attitude 
Is  that  of  the  Italians  and  Germans  in  1939. 
They  were  frankly  alarmed  over  the  thought 
of  war.  But  they  were  helpless.  They  saw 
their  leaders  become  more  and  more  bellig- 
erent: warlike  acts  were  committed,  first  one 
and  then  another,  until  there  came  the  fatal 
march  Into  Poland  in  1939.  That  the  Amer- 
ican people,  too,  are  being  taken  closer  and 
closer  to  war — of  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt. 

The  question  now  is  whether  they  are  going 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  driven  helplessly 
into  the  European  conflict.  They  should  not. 
because  they  are  incessantly  told  that  one  of 
the  cherifhed  freedoms  of  democracy  is  that 
of  free  speech.  Without  fear  then  rif  war 
mongers  name  callers,  and  superpatriots  they 
should  shout  out  their  desires  for  peace.  This 
is  a  critical  hour  for  peace.  Peace  must  have 
its  spokesmen.  With  the  courage  of  their 
convictions  they  must  voice  the  claims  of 
peace.  They  must  make  themselves  heard 
in  Washington.  It  is  not  too  late.  Those  few 
brave  men  in  Washington  who  dare  raise 
their  voices  for  peace  must  be  given  sup- 
port. A  word  of  encouragement  to  them  from 
Mr.  Common  Man  will  go  a  long  way  to 
give  strength  to  their  forces. 

No  American  wants  to  see  a  dictated  peace. 
It  was  such  a  peace  that  brought  on  the 
present  war.  But  there  still  is  possible  a 
negotiated  peace.  Such  a  peace  will  have  to 
come  some  day.  Why  not  now?  There  are 
those  who  say  that  is  impossible.  They  are 
defeatists — defeatists  worse  than  those  who 
would  leave  their  country  in  a  defenseless 
condition.  Everything  is  possible  to  men  of 
good  will.  To  create  such  good  will  on  an 
international  basis  is  the  test  of  real  states- 
manship. It  requires  no  statesmanship  to 
imleash  emotions  of  dislike,  hatred,  and  war. 
That  is  fully  within  the  power  of  any  rabble- 
rouser.  Today  the  American  people  clamor 
for  a  strong,  courageous  man  who  will  lead 
them  on  the  road  to  peace. 

(Prom  the  New  Ulm  (Minn.)  Daily  Journal  1 

IS    OtTR    DECISION    MADE? 

One  of  the  regrettable  things  happening 
to  tis  in  America  jtxst  now  is  the  surge  of 
intolerance  which  ie  growing  in  this  Nation. 
Some  emotional  people  insist  upon  calling 
"war  mongers"  the  people  who  sincerely  be- 
lieve we  should  give  every  aid  possible  to 


England    In   her   defense    against   the   Nazi 
attack. 

Other  emotional  people  brand  as  "fifth 
columnist"  or  "Nazi  sympathizers"  or  "ap- 
peasers"  anyone  who  questions  any  act  of 
our  Government  tr  who  questions  the  pres- 
ent policy  of  giving  aid  to  England  at  the 
expense  of  our  own  defenses. 

Certainly  it  sh(  uld  be  possible  for  a  per- 
son to  hold  either  view  without  having  their 
motives  or  their  patriotism  attacked.  This 
newspaper  believso  that  old  William  Allen 
White  who  wants  to  give  England  every  bit 
of  help  short  of  war  is  just  as  sincere  in  his 
convictions  as  Charles  Lindbergh  who  bs- 
lleves  the  present  policy  is  a  serious  mistake 
which  will  prove  costly  to  the  American 
people.  Have  we  got  to  a  point  in  America 
where  we  can  no  longer  discuss  and  debate 
governmental  policy? 

If  we  have  then  we  are  up  to  'our  necks 
In  war  and  we  might  Just  as  well  admit  it 
and  let  go  with  the  hide.  If  this  happens 
to  be  the  case  we  might  Just  as  well  go  into 
it  with  everything  we  have  to  make  our 
effort  count. 

There  are  some  people  who  claim  the  pres- 
ent policy  is*fixed  and  we  should  no  longer 
debate  and  discuss  it.  They  contend  it  was 
fixed  last  July  when  the  Republicans  nomi- 
nated WUlkie.  who  agreed  with  the  Roosevelt 
foreign  policy.  Walter  Llppmann  a  few 
nights  ago  argued  this  way. 

The  unfortunate  truth  is  that  neither  Mr. 
Willkie  nor  Mr.  Roosevelt  discussed  or  debated 
the  present  foreign  policy.  If  the  Republicans 
last  July  had  understood  that  Willkie  would 
go  as  far  as  Roosevelt  is  now  going  it  is  highly 
likely  he  would  not  have  been  nominated. 

If  President  Roosevelt  )iad  announced  last 
fall  the  program  he  has  proposed  in  his  last 
two  messages.  It  is  also  very  doubtful  if  he 
could  have  been  elected.  President  Roosevelt 
went  around  having  his  pictures  taken  in 
front  of  battleships  and  talked  arming  for 
defense.  Willkie  talked  domestic  issues 
largely.  Unfortunately,  the  great  issue  of  in- 
ternational policy  was  not  debated  and  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people.  Therefore,  no- 
body knows  exactly  what  their  position  is  on 
this  great  question. 

We  are  told  that  we  should  Join  in  imlty. 
United  in  what?  Most  people  are  united  in 
defense  of  our  Nation  and  wish  this  country 
to  be  prepared  to  defend  this  Nation  against 
any  aggressor  who  tries  to  invade  this  Nation 
or  hemisphere.  Many  people  are  not  con- 
vinced this  Nation  should  move  into  the  war 
in  Europe  and  travel  3,000  miles  to  fight  on 
foreign  soil  as  the  present  policy  is  carrying 
us  step  by  step. 

If  this  Nation  is  actually  in  a  state  of  war 
we  should  know  it.  Then  there  is  Just  one 
policy  for  our  people  and  that  is  to  unite 
in  fighting  such  a  war  to  a  final  and  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  Then  such  editorials  as 
this  have  no  place  in  any  newspaper  and  the 
doors  of  our  halls  will  be  closed  to  anyone 
who  wishes  to  question  any  policy  or  action 
of  the  Government.  When  war  comes,  truth 
and  free  speech  are  always  the  first  casual- 
ties. In  times  of  war  we  simply  cannot  af- 
ord  the  luxury  of  either  sincere  or  sinister 
people  shooting  off  their  mouths  and  excit- 
ing the  people.  We  then  need  to  concen- 
trate upon  Just  one  thing — the  quickest  and 
most  direct  way  of  winning  the  war. 

We  have  not  been  told  by  the  President 
or  anyone  else  that  this  Nation  is  at  war. 
Until  they  do  we  will  assume  that  free  speech 
and  a  free  press  exist  in  our  land.  We  will 
continue  in  the  right,  and  as  we  see  it  a 
duty,  to  discuss,  debate,  and  present  view- 
point either  in  favor  of  or  against  the  poli- 
cies of  our  Government.  Only  In  this  way 
will  ovir  people  secure  the  facts  and  then  to 
each  individual  will  be  left  the  solemn  duty 
of  making  up  his  mind  with  his  own  con- 
science and  his  own  God. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  concede  that  the 
decision  has  already  been  made  and  is  no 


longer  debatable,  then  the  discussion  and 
debate  upon  the  most  important  decision 
America  has  ever  faced,  must  go  on.  During 
t'lis  discussion  and  before  this  terrible  de- 
cision of  war  is  reached  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  tolerance  and  understanding  and 
in  this  President  Roosevelt  more  than  any- 
one else  should  set  the  standard  of  conduct. 
it  

(From  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune  of 
January  11.  1941] 

THE  PRESIDENT  ASKS  FOE  BLANK-CHECK  POWERS 

The  President's  so-called  lease-lend  bill 
should  be  closely  scrutinized  by  Congress.  It 
is  one  thing  to  hurry  aid  to  the  warring  de- 
mocracies and  quite  another  to  toss  demo- 
cratic government  out  the  window  in  the 
process.  The  question  is  not  whether  we 
want  to  help  defeat  the  axis  tctalltarians, 
but  whether  it  is  necessary  to  use  totalita- 
rian instruments  of  power  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  apparently,  believes  that  it  is  nec- 
essary. The  bill  which  he  sends  to  Congress 
unquestionably  would  give  him  a  greater 
concentration  of  unchecked  power  than 
President  Wilson  had  at  any  time  during  the 
World  War.  The  Tribune  doubts  that  this 
proposed  concentration  would  be  wholesome, 
wise,  or  necessary.  It  believes  that  some 
plan  for  speeding  help  to  the  democracies 
can  be  worked  out  which  does  not.  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  place  Congress  on  a 
top  shelf  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
emergency. 

The  terras  of  the  administration  bill  which 
was  introduced  in  Congress  on  Friday  are  so 
broad  and  the  authorities  granted  by  it  so 
sweeping  that  it  amounts  in  effect  to  a 
blank-check  gift  of  legislative  power.  If  it 
is  passed,  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  make  available 
any  article  of  defense  to  any  nation  of  his 
choosing  on  any  terms  he  sees  fit.  Ttiere  are 
virtually  no  limits  to  the  definition  of  "de- 
fense article"  and  no  limits  at  all  as  to  the 
manner  of  their  disposition.  The  President 
is  empowered  to  "sell,  transfer,  lease,  lend,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of"  almost  anything  that 
suits  his  fancy.  It  may  be  weapons  or  muni- 
tions, aircraft  or  warships,  machinery  or  raw 
materials,  but  whatever  it  is,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  have  complete  and  absolute  authority 
to  initiate  and  close  the  deal.  "To  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  country  whose  defense  the 
President  deems  vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States"  would  go  anything  and  every- 
thing that  he  elected  to  transfer  to  it. 

The  phrase  "otherwise  dispose  of"  reveals 
the  hollowness  of  the  lend-lease  pretensions. 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  if  he  thought  it  vital  to  our 
defense,  could  make  a  gift  of  the  United 
States  Navy  to  Great  Britain.  He  could  seU 
our  Army  and  naval  air  forces  to  China  for 
a  plugged  nickel,  or  trade  them  to  Greece 
for  a  leased  base  on  Crete  or  Corfu.  The  Tri- 
bune does  not  for  a  moment  think  that  the 
President  wovild  do  so.  The  suggestions  are 
absurd  on  their  very  face,  and  we  have  no 
idea  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  intends  to  strip  Amer- 
ican defenses  in  any  such  fashion.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  he  is  asking  for  a 
grant  of  power  that  would  enable  him  to  do 
so.  He  is  proposing  that  on  every  matter  re- 
lating to  those  defenses  and  the  sharing  of 
our  armaments  with  others,  he  be  made  the 
sole  and  final  arbiter. 

The  bill  in  question  not  only  makes  such 
a  grant  of  power,  but  it  makes  it  "notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  any  other  law." 
This  means  that  if  the  Johnson  Act  or  the 
Neutrality  Act,  or  any  other  piece  of  legisla- 
tion now  on  the  Federal  statute  books  stands 
in  the  way  of  what  the  President  wants  to  do, 
it  is  automatically  nullified.  The  Neutrality 
Act  forbids  our  ships  to  enter  belligerent 
waters,  yet  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  might  deem  it  necessary,  for  the 
safe  and  expedltioiis  delivery  of  war  mate- 
rials to  the  democracies,  to  dispatch  them  in 
American  bottoms.    If  be  can  dispose  of  any 


articles  of  defense  on  any  terms  to  any  gov- 
ernment. It  is  fairly  obvious  that  he  can 
specify  the  manner  in  which  those  articles 
shall  be  transported.  In  this  blank-check 
bill,  there  is  no  more  dangerous  phrase  than 
"notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law."  If  and  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  author- 
ized to  ignore  the  Neutrality  Act,  he  will  in 
fact  have  the  power  to  plunge  us  Into  war, 
without  further  reference  to  Congress. 

This  is  not  a  bill  providing  for  the  leasing 
or  lending  of  war  materials.  It  is  simply  a 
bill  which  would  make  one  man.  the  Presi- 
dent, a  supreme  dictator  with  respect  to  na- 
tional defense,  armaments,  aid  to  the  democ- 
racies, and  every  decision  touching  the  Issue 
of  peace  or  war.  We  doubt  thst  Mr.  ChurchUl 
today,  as  Prime  Minister  of  a  nation  engaged 
in  a  llfe-and-death  struggle,  has  greater  au- 
thority than  this.  We  are  certain  that  the 
powers  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  seeks  are  utterly 
Inconsistent  with  cur  democratic  form  of 
government,  and  that  they  would  represent  a 
wholly  unwarranted  aind  dangerous  transfer 
of  legislative  responsibility.  To  save  the  de- 
mocracies it  is  proposed  that  the  United 
States  surrender  democracy  and  emulate  the 
totalltarlans  It  Is  seeking  to  defeat.  If  Con- 
gress is  prepared  to  make  that  surrender  in 
the  name  of  democracy,  it  should  also  be  pre- 
pared to  hear  from  afar  the  sardonic  laughter 
of  the  axis  leaders. 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Star- Journal  of  Jan- 
uary 7,  19411 

OUB   WAR    DECISION    IS   BEDfO   MADS 

President  Roosevelt  carried  his  foreign 
policy  a  7-league  step  warward  in  his  message 
to  Congress  yesterday. 

His  position  boils  down  to  this: 

American  democracy  cannot  live  In  the 
same  world  with  Fascist  aggression.  Ameri- 
can democracy  cannot  long  survive  if  a  Fascist 
front  conquers  and  consolidates  Europe,  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Australia.  Therefore  the  United 
States  will  become  the  arsenal  of  the  whole 
free  world.  It  will  send  armaments  wherever 
freedom  is. threatened — to  Britain,  to  China, 
to  Greece  •  •  •  as  rapidly  and  abundantly 
as  it  can  produce  theitt.  and  will  not  quibble 
about  terms  of  payment.  Provision  of  arma- 
ments will  be  put  ahead  of  every  other  goal, 
domestic  and  foreign.  We  will  not  regard 
this  as  an  act  of  war,  evon  if  the  dictators  call 
it  that. 

Let  us  be  completely  realistic  about  this 
position. 

It  underwrites  a  British  victory. 

It  contemplates  whatever  internal  steps  are 
necessary  to  put  arms  production  ahead  of 
everything  else. 

It  keeps  us  out  of  de  facto  war  only  for  as 
long  as  the  dictatorships  choose  not  to  de- 
clare war  on  us 

It  implies — however  hotly  any  may  deny 
it — that  if  and  when  "ships,  planes,  tanks, 
and  guns"  are  not  enough,  we  must  consider 
sending  whatever  else,  including  men,  may 
contribute  to  the  destruction  of  totali- 
tarianism. 

This  goes  well  beyond  th-*  position  taken 
by  the  President  in  his  fireside  chat  of  De- 
cember 29. 

It  seems  to  us  to  step  across  the  admittedly 
thin  line  between  peace  and  war. 

The  day  before  yesterday  our  objective  was 
to  assure  the  continuance  of  British  resist- 
ance while  she  and  we  marshaled  defensive 
resources  to  the  maximum.  We  sought  by 
preventing  British  defeat  to  give  ourselves 
time  to  think  and  events  time  to  develop  be- 
fore making  an  irrevocable  decision. 

Today  we  are  committed,  insofar  as  the 
President  can  commit  us  by  word,  to  the  de- 
feat of  the  axis  at  all  costs,  whatever  those 
costs  may  be  at  home  or  abroad. 

If  the  American  people  are  given  the  facts, 
and  if  the  Inescapable  logic  of  these  facts 
points  to  war,  the  people  will  not  shrink  from 
that  conclusion.    But  the  people  have  a  right 
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to  reach  their  own  conclusion  and  to  know 
that  they  are  making  the  decision. 

The  danger  Is  that  the  decision  between  aid 
to  Britain  and  total  commitment  to  a  British 
▼ictory — between  peace  and  war — is  being 
made  for  the  people,  and  that  the  people  do 
XKJt  realise  that  It  Is  being  made. 

In  that  situation  only  Congress,  by  careful 
and  fully  debated  implementation  of  the 
Eresident's  recommendations,  can  now  stand 
between  the  people  and  full  participation  In 
the  war. 


Defense  Problenu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

.  HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoNsnr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  January  16, 1941 


EDITORIAL    PROM    CHIPPEWA    (WIS.) 
HERALD-TELEGRAM 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  my  home  town 
newspaper,  the  Chippewa  (Wis.)  Herald- 
Telegram,  which  is  characterized  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  IMr.  Austin  I  as 
a  poised  editorial.  It  is  not  one  that 
flies  off  the  handle  and  indulges  in  call- 
ing names.  It  is  an  editorial  which  I 
think  deserves  public  attention  because 
of  Its  level-headed  presentation  of  a  seri- 
ous question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Fron    the    Chippewa    (Wis.)    Herald-Tele- 
gram] 

IS  IT  cm  FIGHT? 

Right  down  at  the  heart  of  United  States 
relations  to  Europe  and  its  war  lies  this  one 
Incandescent  question: 
-~^"Ig  It  ovir  fight?" 

If  It  were  possible  to  answer  with  "Tes"  or 
IVo"  everything  would  be  simple.  But  few 
can  answer  so  simply.  Only  the  most  rabid 
Isolationist  believes  that  the  United  States 
has  no  interest  at  all  in  the  possible  triumph 
of  a  single  closed  politico-economic  system 
over  three  continents.  Yet  only  the  most 
rabid  Interventionist  goes  all  the  way  to  the 
other  end  and  with  an  unqualified.  "Tes;  let's 
get  In  Immediately." 

Most  people  of  the  United  States  can  answer 
only  "Yes  and  no."  It  is  in  the  spread  be- 
tween those  two  words  that  argument,  and 
events,  are  operating  on  American  public 
opinion. 

In  the  first  place,  the  phrase  that  "Britain 
is  fighting  our  war"  Is  unforttinate,  because 
It  is  hard  to  deny  It  entirely,  yet  it  suggests 
more  than  most  people  in  the  United  States 
are  prepared  to  admit.  Let's  try  to  take  the 
phrase  apart: 

In  the  first  place,  anyone  who  believes  it  Is 
literally  and  completely  true  puts  himself  In 
a  very  bad  light  indeed  if  he  does  not  go  on  to 
the  only  honorable  conclusion :  "We  should  be 
In  It,  fighting  it  ourselves."  Anyone  who  is 
not  prepared  to  accept  that  conclusion  should 
be  careful  how  he  toeses  about  the  phrase 
"fighting  our  war."  for  he  lays  himself  open 
to  the  suggestion  that  he  Is  willing  to  sit  at 
ease  and  in  safety  while  egging  someone  else 
on  to  fight  hl&  own  fight  for  htm. 


This  shculd  be  remembered:  To  whatever 
extent  Britain  fights  "our  fight,"  no  one 
claims  that  she  is  fighting  it  primarily  for  us. 
Britain  fights  because  she  saw  a  Europe 
rapidly  coming  into  being  which  threatened 
her  own  ways  of  life,  her  position,  her  trade, 
her  empire — in  short,  Britain  fights  for  life. 
Were  the  United  States  nothing  but  a  blank 
space  on  the  map,  she  could  do  no  other  than 
what  she  is  doing.  So  to  whatever  extent 
Britain  fights  "our  fight,"  she  does  not  fight 
for  our  sake.  Britons  who  reproachfully 
take  the  attitude  that  she  does  so,  are  infiu- 
enced  more  by  a  natural  emotion  than  by 
facts. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the 
United  States  stands  to  benefit  by  a  British 
victory. 

In  a  situation  we  did  not  create,  in  a  war 
we  did  not  will,  the  United  States  is  almost 
unanimctis  in  realizing  that  a  world  with 
Britain  beaten  is  a  world  infinitely  less  safe, 
less  pleasant,  less  livable  than  we  have 
known.  Therefore,  we  aid  Britain,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

Shculd  the  United  States  ever  enter  the 
war,  it  will  not  be  "to  save  Britain"  any 
more  than  Britain  entered  it  "to  save  the 
United  States."  It  will  be  because  the  logic 
of  events  shall  have  gradually  drawn  us  Into 
the  position  in  which  Britain  found  herself 
in  September  1939:  a  position  in  which  the 
likely  resvUt  of  not  fighting  is  less  tolerable 
than  all  the  horror  of  war  itseU. 


Women's  Place  in  a  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  16, 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  PEARL  S.  BUCK 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Pearl  S.  Buck  writes  a  book,  it  becomes 
a  "best  seller";  but  when  Pearl  S.  Buck, 
A.  B.,  M.  A.,  delivers  a  speech,  only  those 
who  are  privileged  to  hear  it  may  profit, 
unless  it  be  later  printed.  Therefore,  I 
have  asked  and  obtained  her  permission 
to  place  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
text  of  the  address  delivered  by  her — 
which  was  the  principal  address — on  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
convention  of  the  National  Women's 
Party,  the  evening  of  December  7,  1940, 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.  As  a 
guest  on  that  occasion,  I  was  privileged 
to  hear  her  and  to  speak  with  her. 

Since  reading  her  book  The  Good 
Earth,  which  won  the  Pulitzer  prize  in 
1931,  and  others  that  followed,  I  have 
concluded  that  Pearl  S.  Buck  is  certainly 
the  greatest  living  interpreter  of  the 
Orient  to  the  Occident,  and  quite  pos- 
sibly the  greatest  of  all  time.  Following 
the  award  in  1931,  she  was  awarded  the 
William  Dean  Howell's  medal  in  1935,  and 
then  the  Nobel  award  in  literature  in 
1938. 

Now,  Mrs.  Buck,  who  at  home  is  the 
beloved  wife  of  Richard  J.  Walsh  and 
mother  to  several  children,  has  turned 
her  immense  powers  of  perception,  anal- 
ysis, and  undemanding  upon  American 


women.  With  an  occidental  mind  long 
trained  in  the  Orient  to  view  life  with  the 
fundamental  mature  clarity  of  the  orien- 
tal, she  has  examined  "women's  place 
in  a  democracy."  Her  viewpoint  is,  to 
say  the  least,  unique,  her  analysis  keen, 
and  her  exposition  both  clear  and  frank. 
I  understand  that  the  material  appearing 
herein  will  shortly  be  available  in  a  new 
book. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  therefore, 
and  indeed  great  honor,  to  present: 
women's  place  in  a  dcmoceact 
(By  Pearl  S.  Buck) 

I  suppose  democracy  is  at  once  the  most 
undefinable  and  often-defined  word  in  the 
world  today.  We  see  definitions  of  it  every- 
where— by  all  sorts  of  people.  This  is  Inevi- 
table in  a  time  when  so  many  are  engaged 
in  efforts  to  keep  democracy — to  increase  and 
perpetuate  It.  It  Is  only  natural  that  we 
try  to  put  boundaries  to  that  for  which  we 
feel  we  will  give  our  lives  if  we  must,  and 
yet,  actually,  we  can  comprehend  totalitarian- 
ism, fascism,  better  than  we  can  comprehend 
democracy.  Democracy's  opposite  is  so  much 
clearer,  so  much  more  definable  in  black  and 
white,  than  is  democracy.  Tjn-anny  is  far 
simpler,  for  one  thing,  than  democracy — far 
more,  in  fact,  what  the  world  has  been  used 
to.  in  one  way  or  another.  Democracy  Is  new 
and  t3rranny  is  old.  Freedom  is  still  experi- 
mental for  the  btunan  being — we  do  not 
know  yet  where  the  proper  boundaries  of 
freedom  are.  They  are  not  illimitable,  for 
freedom  carried  too  far  for  some  means  op- 
pression for  others.  We  have  learned  that, 
at  least,  in  our  own  efforts  toward  democracy. 
The  reason,  of  course,  that  democracy  is 
difficult  to  define,  while  Its  opposite  is  not, 
is  because  democracy  Itself  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage.  No  people  has  yet 
achieved  real  democracy.  In  the  history  of 
the  hiunan  race  it  is  the  newest  idea,  an 
ideal  yet  even  more  than  an  idea,  and  still  In 
the  realm  of  the  unrealized  future. 

But  there  have  been  very  perfect  tjrr- 
annles,  both  past  and  present.  It  Is 
much  easier,  of  course,  to  organize  the 
tyranny  than  the  democracy,  for  people 
seem  to  fall  naturally  into  the  two  great 
categories,  the  weak  and  the  strong.  Tyr- 
anny comes  naturally  from  both,  the  one 
yielding,  the  other  imposing  its  power,  in- 
vited by  weakness.  That  the  rights  of 
the  weak  should  be  considered  was  a  cata- 
clsrsmic  idea — one  of  those  agonizingly  hard 
spiritual  notions  which  when  human  beings 
first  perceived  it  was  so  enormous,  so  opposed 
to  all  the  instincts  of  our  animal  race,  that 
it  marked,  In  Its  mere  conception,  a  tre- 
mendous upward  step  In  our  evolution, 
comparable  to  that  moment,  now  so  remote, 
when  human  creatures  ceased  to  crawl  upon 
all  fours  as  beasts,  and  stood  erect  as  men 
and  women.  The  day  will  come,  perhaps, 
when  democracy  wUl  be  as  natural  a  mode 
of  life  to  us  as  the  way  we  walk  upon 
two  feet.  But  that  day  Is  afar  off.  When 
we  define  democracy  now  It  mtist  still  be 
as  a  thing  hoped  for  but  not  seen.  So 
far  as  we  know,  then,  we  can  now  only  say 
that  democracy  is  that  way  of  life  among 
people  wherein  Individuals  are  given  the 
greatest  possible  liberty  consistent  with 
equal  liberty  for  all  others  and  where  the 
individual  is  allowed  and  encouraged  to 
develop  to  the  highest  and  fullest  possible 
point  consistent  with  the  development  of  all 
others. 

Such  democracy  no  nation  has  achieved. 
All  that  the  most  democratic  among  us 
can  say  is  that  we  have  chosen  the  road 
which  we  hope  and  believe  will  lead  to  such 
democracy.  There  are  other  nations  who 
have  consciously  chosen  the  road  which 
leads  away  from  democracy. 

But  of  these  other  nations  I  do  not  wish 
to  q>eak  now.     Today  I  will  speak  as  an 


American  looking  at  my  own  country,  to 
me,  as  to  you,  the  best  country  in  the  world. 
It  Is  an  infinitely  happy  thing  to  find  ones 
self  actually  bom  into  the  country  above 
all  others  Into  which,  if  one  had  had  the 
choice,  one  would  have  chosen  to  be  born. 
Such  was  my  case.  I  have  seen  most  of 
the  covmtrles  of  the  world  and  lived  longer 
m  another  than  in  my  own,  and  mine  is 
the  conclusion  of  a  mature  person  when 
I  say  that..  I  had  rather  be  an  American 
than  the  citizen  of  any  other  country.  The 
chief  reason  for  this  is  that  above  all 
peoples,  I  believe,  we  are  true  lovers  of 
democracy.  Our  faces  turn  to  democracy 
as  to  the  sun,  and  our  feet  walk  willingly 
toward  that  goal. 

For  we  are  the  children  of  men  and 
women  who  loved  democracy.  Their  blood 
Is  in  our  veins.  We  do  not  have  to  fight 
against  our  traditions  as  other  peoples 
have  had  to  struggle  against  theirs  when 
we  choose  democracy,  for  we  were  founded 
on  democracy,  and  our  traditions  are  the 
traditions  of  liberty  and  of  hatred  of  t3rr- 
anny.  And  yet  even  we  have  not  yet 
achieved  a  democracy.  Within  our  borders 
there  still  exist  today  grave  inequalities. 
We  tolerate  them,  we  condemn  them,  we 
overlook  them,  unwilling  to  compare  what 
we  do  to  what  should  be  done  if  we  are 
to  be  a  true  democracy. 

The  two  most  serious  obstacles  to  the 
achievement  of  democracy  in  pur  country 
are  the  national  discrimination  against 
Negroes  and  against  women.  As  long  as 
this  twofold  discrimination  goes  on  we  can- 
not call  ourselves  a  democracy.  J  do  not, 
In  so  specifying  these  two,  overlook  others. 
1  do  not  forget  certain  economic  oppres- 
sions, nor  the  submerged  groups  in  certain 
regions  of  our  land.  But  I  do  not  include 
them  here  because  we  are  so  aware  of  them, 
and  because  there  exists  a  machinery,  if 
we  use  it,  for  relief  and  correction  of  their 
condition.  Of  the  weight  of  race  prejudice 
against  the  Negro  we  are  aware,  but  we 
move  so  slowly  to  correct  it  that  it  can 
be  said  we  scarcely  move  at  all.  Of  the 
discrimination  against  women  we  are  not 
even  aware.  Women  themselves  are  not 
fully  aware  of  it.  Accustomed  to  special 
privileges,  they  do  not  understand  their  true 
situation  in  our  democracy. 

I  shall  not  speak  of  race  tonight,  not  be- 
cause I  do  not  feel  strongly  upon  It,  but 
because  of  the  nature  of  this  occasion.  My 
subject  Is  women's  place  in  a  democracy.  I 
cannot  forbear,  however,  the  mention  of  the 
matter  of  race,  because  I  believe  the  position 
of  the  Negro  In  our  country  threatens  the 
foundations  of  democracy  here,  and  the  con- 
tinued tolerance  of  this  position  invalidates 
our  democracy  and  makes  its  full  develop- 
ment impossible.  I  mention  it  because  I 
believe  that  women  should  understand  more 
than  others  can  understand  what  it  means 
to  be  a  Negro  in  the  United  States,  for  women 
and  Negroes  are  the  two  great  minority 
groups  here.  Discrimination  against  them  is 
curiously  similar  in  several  important  re- 
spects, the  three  most  obvious  being,  first, 
economic,  so  that  in  periods  of  depression 
women  and  Negroes  suffer  first  and  most, 
and  even  in  prosperity  women  and  Negroes 
get  lower  pay  than  do  white  men;  second, 
political,  so  that  women  and  Negroes  are  not 
encouraged  and  in  some  cases  not  allowed  to 
be  in  Government  service;  and,  third,  profes- 
sional, so  that  women  and  Negroes  are  dis- 
couraged In  many.  If  not  most,  professions, 
even  when  they  are  not  forbidden.  Neither 
of  these  great  minorities  ought,  therefore,  to 
forget  the  plight  of  the  other,  nor  should 
either  think  that  democracy  has  been 
achieved  so  long  as  the  other  Is  still  in  the 
position  of  a  minority. 

What  is  the  place  of  woman  In  a  democ- 
racy? I  shall  make  myself  specific  geograph- 
ically, since  America  is  now  most  clearly  the 
eotmtry  whose  people  have  chosen  the  road 


toward  democracy,  and  since  we  are  Amer- 
ican women.  What  is  our  place  in  ovir 
democracy? 

The  place  of  women  In  the  United  States 
now  is  a  very  peculiar  one,  as  I  see  It.  My 
interest  in  my  own  sex,  I  must  confess,  is  a 
recent  one.  I  was  never  particularly  Inter- 
ested in  women  apart  until  I  returned  to  my 
own  country  to  live,  and  that  was  only  a 
very  few  years  ago.  I  don't  mean  in  any 
way  to  say  that  I  wasn't  interested  in  women 
before.  But  I  thought  of  them  as  a  part 
of  the  whole,  as  men  were,  or  children,  and 
my  Interest  was  and  is  primarily  in  the 
whole.  This  is  perhaps  because  in  China, 
where  I  used  to  live,  women  are  a  part  of 
the  whole.  They  take,  and  have  always 
taken,  an  extremely  active  role  in  practical 
life.  It  is  not  meaningless  that  in  old  China 
some  of  the  most  powerful  rulers  were  women, 
or  that  Chinese  history  bristles  not  with  one 
Joan  of  Arc  but  with  many,  or  that  today 
we  know  the  three  Soong  sisters  better  than 
we  do  any  three  Chinese  men,  even  their 
husbands. 

And  these  Chinese  women,  old  and  new, 
are  not  unique.  They  stand  for  millions  of 
others.  Thanks  to  an  unprivileged  existence, 
unshadowed  by  chivalry,  Chinese  women  long 
ago  developed  sturdiness  of  character,  inde- 
pendence of  Judgment,  and  even  a  certain 
ruthlessness.  Theirs  was  the  harder  part  in 
life.  Since  none  protected  them,  they  learned 
to  protect  themselves.  In  their  childhood 
they  knew  themselves  less  privileged  than 
their  brothers,  and  they  learned  to  take  what 
they  could  in  any  way  they  could.  Since 
they  seldom  went  out  from  home,  they  made 
themselves  complete  masters  of  the  home-. 
Had  Chinese  women  been  given  the  privi- 
leges which  chivalry  unfortunately  gave  to 
the  western  woman,  the  result  would,  of 
course,  have  been  to  wreck  the  Chinese  woman 
entirely.  Deprived  of  any  life  outside  the 
home  and  spoiled  within  its  walls,  the  Chinese 
women  would  have  been  in  a  century  or  two 
reduced  to  complete  weakness.  But,  fortu- 
nately for  women,  chivalry  never  reached 
China.  Therefore  woman  there  had  little 
freedom  beyond  her  own  gates  unless  she 
belonged  to  the  lower  classes,  and  though  she 
was  more  often  kept  illiterate  than  her 
brother,  she  had  the  benefit  of  the  discipline 
of  work  and  no  privilege.  She  felt  the  burden 
of  illiteracy  less,  too,  than  her  western  sister 
would  have  felt  it. 

Most  Chinese  men  and  women  are.  illiterate 
together,  certainly  enough  men  were  illit- 
erate so  that  to  be  unable  to  read  and  write 
was  no  special  burden  upon  women.  Neither 
felt  it  much.  Literature  was  fairly  remote 
from  life,  and  newspapers,  until  very  recent 
years,  were  rare  and  certainly  not  an  ordinary 
part  of  life.  No;  the  great  advantage  which 
the  Chinese  woman  had  over  us  was  that  no 
Chinese  ever  thought  of  chivalry  and  knight- 
hood, and  neither  man  nor  woman  ever  got 
the  idea  that  woman  was  even  remotely  con- 
nected with  angels.  The  result  wtu  that  the 
Chinese  girl  baby  had  to  live  from  the  mo- 
ment she  was  born  as  an  ordinary  individual 
with  a  work  to  do,  and  that  she  had  to  do.  If 
she  was  angry,  as  she  often  was,  that  she  had 
to  work  harder  than  her  brother,  she  bene- 
fited by  it  and  on  the  whole  grew  Into  a 
stronger  creature  than  her  brother. 

And  she  had  a  peculiar  advantage  over  him. 
Chinese  government  was  early  centered  in  the 
home.  The  national  government,  even  in  the 
days  of  the  empire,  was  very  loosely  organ- 
ized. The  emperor  was  a  sjmibol  to  the  peo- 
ple rather  than  a  rtiler.  Neither  he  nor  his 
viceroys  in  every  province  took  responsibility 
for  local  government.  In  its  final  essence, 
that  government  was  in  the  home.  If  a  man 
committed  a  crime  he  was  rettimed  to  his 
own  home,  and  the  members  of  his  clan 
Judged  him.  even  to  death,  if  honor  demanded 
this.  And  in  the  homfe,  women  were  stronger 
than  men.  Privileges  over  centuries  have 
weakened  manhood  In  China,  but  never  wo- 


manhood, for  their  women  never  knew  privi- 
leges. So  when  the  new  China  was  established 
men,  long  used  to  strong,  competent  women, 
took  them  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  new 
constitution  applied  equally  to  men  and  wo- 
men. There  was  never  need  for  an  amend- 
ment to  include  women.  Modem  schools, 
from  kindergarten  through  college,  were  open 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  men  and  women  alike. 
There  was  nothing  surprising  in  this  to  any- 
one who  knew  Chinese  women.  It  was  un- 
thinkable that  they  were  in  any  way  Inferior 
to  men.  Chinese  men  themselves  would  have 
denied  it.  The  appreciation  of  Chinese  men 
for  women  is  genuine.  They  appreciate  the 
very  qualities  which  belong  peculiarly  to 
women.  It  is  no  stigma  to  say  in  China  as  I 
find  to  my  surprise  that  it  is  here  in  my  own 
country.  "Isn't  that  feminine!"  Feminine 
and  masculine  in  any  naturally  democratic 
society  do  not  oppose  each  other,  nor  is  one 
superior  to  the  other. 

It  must  be  said  that  Chinese  women,  hav- 
ing had  such  long  experience  in  the  practical 
affairs  of  life,  were  very  wise  about  the  new 
forms  of  democracy.  Democracy  Itself  was 
old  in  China.  But  a  republic  with  a  consti- 
tution and  coeducation  was  new.  Chinese 
women  considered  some  of  their  fundamental 
problems  in  the  light  of  the  new  day.  One  of 
them  was  marriage.  Chinese  have  always  be- 
lieved that  everyone,  man  and  woman,  should 
be  married.  To  arrange  the  marriages  of  the 
younger  generations  was  the  duty  of  the  old. 
and  it  was  carefully  and  thoughtfully  done 
vsrith  full  consideration  given  to  individual 
feelings.  On  the  whole,  these  marriages  were 
at  least  as  successful  as  the  ones  made  in  this 
country;  and  young  women,  at  least,  were  re- 
lieved 01  an  enormous  burden.  When  I  ob- 
serve the  time  and  effort^which  young  Ameri- 
can women  give  to  this  matter  of  mating,  I 
realize  how  consuming  it  is.  The  years  of  a 
woman's  life  from  18  to  25  are  given  primarily 
to  this  matter.  Even  when  there  Is  work  go- 
ing on,  it  is  not  with  the  woman's  real  atten- 
tion upon  it  If  the  husband  Is  not  found  by 
30  or  so.  the  effort  is  still  not  given  up  for  some 
years  more,  though  the  woman  may  be  com- 
pelled not  to  fix  her  primary  interest  upon  It. 
Only  reluctantly  does  she  give  up  at  all,  and 
thus  many  of  her  years  are  spent  in  futility. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  marriage-of- 
ccurse  attitude  of  the  Chinese.  It  gives  man 
and  woman  early  emotional  security  and  leaves 
them  free  for  real  development.  But  coedu- 
cation in  China  gave  young  people  a  chance  to 
meet  and  fall  in  love,  and  these  marriages 
were  less  often  successful.  Quick  and  in- 
conspicuous divorces  therefore  had  to  be  pro- 
vided to  meet  this  new  situation.  There  is  no 
social  stigma  attached  to  divorce  in  China 
today.  The  Chinese  mind  is  realistic  and 
fiexible. 

The  Chinese  woman  had  also  to  consider 
the  matter  of  concubinage.  Concubines  had 
caused  so  much  unrest  in  Chinese  homes 
that  it  was  the  first  Impulse  of  modem 
Chinese  women  to  demand  monogamy. 
With  monogamy,  however,  they  discovered 
that  they  must  accept  lll^tlmacy  of  chil- 
dren, as  we  do  in  the  West.  This  horrified 
them.  The  child  is  much  valued  in  China, 
and  the  notion  that  a  whole  group  of  chil- 
dren must  be  born  under  a  cloud  seemed  to 
Chinese  barbarous.  There  has  been  yet  no 
solution  of  this  problem,  but  one  result  of 
it  has  been  that  many  Chinese  women  feel 
that  concubines  are  less  of  a  social  evil  than 
illegitimacy,  and  that  if  husbands  have  other 
wives  they  prefer  to  know  it,  to  have  those 
wives  in  the  house  In  a  recognized  pxjsltion 
and  their  husband's  children  given  every 
chance  in  life.  The  Chinese  woman  is  an 
eminently  sane  creature  who  does  not  for- 
sake ideals  because  the  human  beings  she 
knows  cannot  yet  attain  to  them,  nor  think 
less  fondly,  either,  of  the  himaan  beings. 

Woman  is  working  out  her  problems 
With   energy   and   resourcefulness   today    In 
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democratic  China.  8be  is  fighting  in  annles 
with  men,  she  1»  in  industry  wiUi  men,  she 
organizes  and  runs  banks  and  JaGtories  and 
department  stores,  and  it  does  not  occur  to 
her  to  do  otherwise  nor  does  anything  she 
does  seem  strange  to  men  used  to  her  for 
what  she  is.  So  strong  and  resourceful  a 
creature  is  the  Chinese  woman  that  I  con- 
sider her  problem  to  be  the  opposite  oX  ours. 
Were  I  making  this  speech  in  China  I  should 
put  to  the  women  before  me  the  problem  ol 
how  to  strengthen  overprivileged  men.  men 
weakened  by  centuries  of  too  little  respninsi- 
bliity  and  too  strong  women.  Effeminacy  is 
not  a  feminine  possession  any  more  than  a 
masculine  one.  Men  or  women  become  ef- 
feminate when  privilege  and  lack  of  responsi- 
bility have  made  them  weak.  The  true 
female  creature,  unqx}iled,  Is  tough,  per- 
sistent, and  strong. 

I  was  reared,  then,  in  this  civilization 
which  gave  no  privilege  to  women  and  de- 
manded of  them  a  great  deal.  I  was  used 
to  active  women,  women  who  took  them- 
selves for  granted,  and  whatever  the  restric- 
tions of  their  lives  did  not  feel  in  the  least 
Inferior  because  they  were  women.  And  I 
was  used  to  real  enjoyment  between  men 
and  women  when  they  did  meet,  which  was 
not  as  often  or  as  freely  as  men  and  women 
meet  here.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  rather 
cynical  tradition  in  China  which  separated 
the  sexes  socially.  This  tradition,  a  result, 
perhaps,  of  the  very  strength  of  women  and 
weakness  of  men,  did  not  believe  In  the  pos- 
Bibility  of  control  over  the  sex  instinct,  much 
Jess  Its  sublimation.  Only  recently  have 
Chinese  men  and  women  been  able  to  mingle 
freely  without  fear  of  gossip  about  their 
behavior. 

So  I  came  to  my  own  country  expecting  to 
find  the  fruits  of  complete  freedom,  in  equal- 
ity and  harmony  between  men  and  women, 
aiul  unity  in  citizenship.  Several  things  im- 
pressed themselves  upon  me  at  once.  First, 
It  seemed  to  me  almost  immediately  that 
American  men  and  women,  generally  speak- 
ing always,  do  not  much  enjoy  each  other. 
Their  real  companionship  is  too  often  not 
even  genuinely  in  each  other.  Men.  gen- 
erally, it  seems  to  me,  do  not  like  women 
generally.  Women  generally  feel  this  and 
are  bewildered  by  it.  How  can  I  express  my 
surprise  In  finding  that  the  free  woman  in 
my  own  country  feels  inferior  to  men,  and 
that  she  finds  it  difficult  to  take  herself  for 
granted  as  a  human  being?  She  is  always 
conscious  of  herself  as  a  wonaan,  either  from 
the  point  of  view  of  sex,  or  as  one  not  eqtial 
to  man  in  Intellect,  capabilities,  or  achieve- 
ment. 

Sometimes  in  compensation  for  actual 
feelings  of  Inferiority,  she  conceives  of  her- 
self as  man's  spiritual  superior  and  thereby 
becomes  that  motit  natiseating  htiman  mix- 
ture to  be  foimd  en  the  globe,  the  moral  up- 
Ufter.  Few  American  women.  It  seemed  to 
me,  simply  rejoice  in  being  what  they  are. 
and  because  they  cannot  rejoice  they  tend  to 
be  fretful  and  jealous  of  each  other.  Being 
self-doubtful,  they  achieve  far  less  than 
they  should.  And  the  root  of  all  this  self- 
doubt,  which  has  become  a  part  of  their 
very  natures,  is  to  be  found  in  their  un- 
certainty as  himian  beings  and  this  imcer- 
talnty  springs  from  their  unsatisfactory 
relationship  to  men. 

Nor  are  men  free  from  the  effects  of  this 
condition.  In  their  deepest  bfelng  you  will 
find  many  American  men  are  seriously 
troubled  about  their  relationship  to  women. 
both  Individually  and  nationally,  and  the 
most  Intelligent  and  thoughtful  they  are. 
the  more  troubled  they  are,  though  they  are 
seldom  willing  to  express  It.  As  too  many 
women  now  are,  almost  every  man  has  at 
least  one  woman  who  burdens  him — a  child- 
ish demanding  mother,  clamorcus  for  affec- 
tion and  attention  and  time  when  he  has  so 
Uttle  time.  Even  when  she  is  unselfish  and 
oonsclousl;  detennines  not  to  trouble  her 


children  and  lives  alone,  neverthelees  she  has 
forged  the  early  bonds  of  emotional  feeling 
so  immensely  strong  that  though  she  aslts 
for  nothing  in  wc-ds  her  children  feel  her 
lonely  and  her  days  loiig,  now  that  they  are 
grown  up.  Unwisely  she  has  made  them  her 
work,  so  that  when  they  leave  her,  they 
know,  if  they  are  sensitive,  that  her  work  is 
done.  Nothing  but  her  own  ability  to  fill  her 
life  with  work  of  her  own  can  make  them 
free. 

Or  the  man  has  a  wife  to  support.  He 
wants  to  support  her  because  men  are 
bound  by  tradition  and  traditionally  the 
successful  American  man  supports  his  wife 
and  regardless  of  her  own  need  for  work  it 
hurts  his  vanity  to  have  people  think  she 
has  to  work. 

Or  it  may  be  the  burden  upon  the  boy  and 
only  upon  the  man  subconsciously  of  the 
ill -balanced  unmarried  women  school  teach- 
ers who  taught  him  through  his  childhood 
and  adolescence,  who  put  the  hatred  of 
women  into  him  forever.  Oh,  the  folly  of 
not  insisting  that  oxu:  children  be  tatight  by 
married  people;  by  people  who  are  emotion- 
ally secure  and  free  in  heart  and  mind  for 
their  important  work.  Or  it  may  be  it  is 
merely  the  daily  spectacle  of  idle  privileged 
womanhood  which  is  man's  burden;  women 
claiming  the  right  to  seats  in  the  bus,  to  the 
first  place  at  ticket  windows,  to  the  most 
comfortable  chairs  in  living  rooms.  What- 
ever the  causes — and  if  women  are  hon- 
est they  must  admit  there  are  plenty  of 
them — American  men  do  not  greatly  like 
women,  and  the  instinctive  and  unconscious 
and  unwilling  awareness  of  this  dislike  has 
had  and  has  disastrous  effects  upon  Ameri- 
can women.  It  has  compelled  her,  whether 
she  knows  it  or  not,  to  a  shrinking  inferi- 
ority or  to  a  flouting  egoistic  compensatory 
asscrtiveness,  both  of  which  are  equally  un- 
fortunate for  everybody. 

You  may  ask  me  what  all  this  has  to  do 
with  woman's  place  in  a  democracy.  I  say 
it  has  everything  to  do  with  it.  It  is  basic 
stuff,  for  the  emotional  relationship  between 
men  and  women  is  the  foundation  of  democ- 
racy. If  this  primary  relationship  is  not 
right,  democracy  cannot  come  about.  And 
this  right  relationship  between  men  and 
women  cannot  be  made  by  laws  or  compul- 
sions. It  has  to  come  about  from  within — 
from  a  genuine  mutual  appreciation  of  each 
other  and  out  of  this  appreciation,  mutual 
respect,  without  any  feelings  of  superiority 
or  inferiority  either  in  men  or  women.  The 
respect  which  American  men  give  to  women 
today  is  too  often  unwilling,  too  often  tinged 
with  fear.  They  are  afraid  to  give  up  the 
tradition  which  has  kept  women  segregated 
from  men.  And  women  shoiild  give  particu- 
lar heed  to  this  fact,  for  this  fear  is  what 
has  made  fascism  compel  women  to  the 
home  again  and  has  removed  her  from  all 
possible  places  of  competition  with  men. 

It  is  not  meaningless  that  within  recent 
nK>nth8  there  should  have  been  made  public 
here  in  otir  own  coimtry  fresh  expressions 
by  men  in  such  places  as  the  syndicated 
columns  of  newspapers,  in  important  and 
opinion-forming  magazines,  and  In  best-sell- 
ing bocks  against  freedom  for  women.  It 
does  not  mean  necessarily  a  change  In  Amer- 
ican opinion,  but  It  does  mean  a  change  In 
atmosphere  that  now  makes  certain  reac- 
tionary men  feel  free  to  express  their  feel- 
ings toward  women  even  though  we  are  still 
a  democracy.  Fascism  Is  traditional  in  Its 
attitude  toward  women,  and  if  we  are  to 
fight  fascism,  It  Is  this  tradition  here  that 
we  must  fight  first,  the  tradition  which  keeps 
men  and  women  separate,  with  a  separate 
work  to  do.  Such  separation  is  Illogical  in 
a  denoocracy.  where  Individual  fitness  is  the 
only  criterion  of  fitness  for  any  work.  All 
of  science  has  not  been  able  to  give  us  proof 
of  any  difference  In  ability  based  on  sex, 
beyond  the  one  fact  that  only  men  can  beget 
aixl  only  women  can  conceive  and  give  birth. 


Beyond  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  Is  no 
sex  difference  in  abilities. 

But  how  are  we  to  fight  this  tradition 
which  denies  our  democracy?  First,  throvigh 
basic  education  and  first  at  home.  Here  is 
something  I  cannot  yet  understand.  Why  la 
it  that  Chinese  mothers,  more  often  illiterate 
than  net,  are  able  to  educate  their  sons  so 
that  they  respect  and  appreciate  women? 
How  is  it  that  American  mothers,  always 
literate,  often  college  gradiiates.  have  not 
oeen  able  to  imbue  their  sons  with  a  genuine 
likin<;  and  respect  for  women?  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  admonishments  of  both  mothers. 
The  chief  difference  \b  in  this:  The  Chinese 
mother  saj-s  to  her  son,  "Behave  thus  because 
only  thus  do  superior  persons  behave,  man  or 
woman."  The  American  mother  says,  "You 
must  behave  like  a  brave  man,  not  like  s 
sissy  girl." 

In  other  words,  the  American  mother  in 
her  own  attitude  stresses  masculinity  as  su- 
perior to  femininity.  She  does  not  insist 
upon  the  same  traits  of  character  from  her 
daughter  that  she  demands  from  her  son. 
If  her  daughter  is  charming,  pretty,  moder- 
ately successful  at  school,  very  successful 
socially,  the  American  mother  is  too  often 
satisfied.  The  Chinese  mother  demands  of 
iier  daughter  service  and  skills  which  are  so 
arduous  that  nothing  but  self-denying  in- 
dustry can  achieve  them.  She  may  spoil  her 
son  wickedly,  but  not  at  least  by  telling  him 
not  to  be  feminine.  Nor  does  she  minimize 
in  any  way  the  importance  of  women  in  his 
life.  She  Impresses  upon  him  early  that 
women  can  make  or  mar  him  and  he  respects 
them  accordingly. 

In  the  home,  then,  the  American  mother 
carries  on  this  tradition  of  male  superiority, 
wrong  for  both  son  and  daughter,  and  adds 
to  the  wrong  in  her  emphasis  upon  chivalry 
and  privilege  to  the  girl.  For  the  girl  grows 
up  feeling  at  once  actually  Inferior  to  her 
brother  and  yet  finer  than  he  and  superior 
to  him  in  privilege,  and  he  grows  up  feeling 
himself  superior  and  yet  Inferior,  and  so 
obliged  by  tradition,  and  against  his  own  de- 
sire, to  defer  to  the  girl  and  to  let  her  be 
spoiled  and  demanding  and  childish  and 
changeable  and  all  those  things  which  he 
learns  to  call  feminine.  The  fundamental 
weakness  in  our  American  democracy  begins 
In  our  homes  and  is  created  by  American 
women,  unaware,  most  of  them,  of  course, 
of  what  they  are  doing.  They  are  not  rigor- 
ous enough  upon  their  children  In  demand- 
ing of. them  that,  whether  male  or  female, 
they  should  fulfill  the  requirements  which 
make  a  real  human  being,  equally  responsible 
toward  each  other  and  toward  work  and  In- 
dividual fruitfulness. 

School  then  carries  on  the  evil  tradition. 
For  in  spite  of  public  schools  open  to  male 
and  female  alike,  boys  are  educated  primarily 
for  the  professions  and  the  Industries  and 
girls  for  the  arts  or  for  nothing  in  par- 
ticular— that  Is,  for  a  home  of  their  own. 

The  result  is  two  groups  who  have  some- 
how passed  through  the  same  schools  but 
becatise  their  alms  have  been  far  apart,  with- 
out possessing  the  same  body  of  knowledge 
or  the  same  interests  or  even  ideals.  The 
boy  hopes  to  do  a  piece  of  work.  The  girl 
hopes  primarily,  whether  she  will  acknowl- 
edge It  or  not.  for  marriage  and  no  need  to 
work  outside  of  it.  Few  have  been  the  young 
American  women  I  have  found  who  want  real 
work  of  their  own  as  well  as  marriage. 

And  the  casual  and  even  Irresponsible  at- 
titude of  the  American  man  toward  marriage 
is  as  wrong  as  the  American  woman's  ab- 
sorption In  it.  This  very  difference  in  their 
attitude  toward  marriage  carries  them  to  fur- 
ther separation.  What  Is  woman's  goal  Is  not 
man's,  and  yet  how  can  marriage  be  suc- 
cessful to  Woman  unless  man  Is  equally  In- 
terested In  It?  And  the  work  of  the  world, 
the  Nation;  the  community  suffers  and  lags 
because  woman  has  no  great  stake  In  It.  It 
Is  called  man's  work.    The  proper  education 
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for  democracy  should  produce  young  men 
and  women  equally  eager  for  marriage  and 
for  work  and  the  development  to  be  found 
in  both.  Nor  do  I  believe  for  one  moment 
that  this  is  unnatural  or  impossible.  On  the 
contrary.  I  am  sure  that  men  and  women 
will  not  be  happy  together  until  equally  as 
individuals  they  hope  for  marriage  and  for 
work. 

I  cannot  conscientiously  ascribe  the 
eagerness  that  most  girls  now  feel  toward 
marriage  primarily  to  romance  or  Idealism  or 
maternal  instinct  or  any  such  fine  causes. 
While  of  course  they  do  crave  romance  and 
babies,  still  by  and  large  the  chief  reason  for 
the  rush  of  women  toward  marriage  is  eco- 
nomic security.  In  these  too  Insecure  times 
young  women  are  frlghtenlngly  eager  to  get 
their  men.  I  pity  men;  I  do  indeed.  Even 
the  poorest  and  least  attractive  man  today 
must  feel  himself  In  the  position  usually 
ascribed  to  those  who  inherit  fortunes  and 
must  therefore  always  doubt  the  quality  of 
those  who  love  them  and  their  own  loveable- 
ness.  When  I  observe  how  concentrated  upon 
men  are  the  thoughts  of  women,  how  given 
over  to  the  attraction  ol  men  are  our  women's 
magazines  and  newspaper  columns  and  all 
so-called  women's  publications.  I  am  ashamed 
and  amused  together.  It  Is  Incredible,  and 
yet  there  it  is.  How  sin-felted  are  men  with 
beauty!  How  suffocated  with  charm!  If 
men  were  only  a  little  more  modest  about 
themselves  they  would  doubtless  remain 
bachelors  even  more  than  they  do 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  make  joke  about  a 
situation  which  though  absurd  In  its  mani- 
festations is  essentially  serious  for  democracy 
in  its  implications.  Wnen  one  considers  that 
from  18  to  25  women  give  their  chief  thought 
to  securing  husbands  and  from  25  to  40  in 
having  children  and  staying  at  home,  what  is 
left,  either  for  them  as  Individuals  or  for  the 
society  In  whlQh  they  live?  All  wishes  and 
best  sellers  aside,  the  truth  Is  that  life  does 
not  begin  at  40  During  the  years  before  40 
the  world  has  gone  on.  and  it  Is  too  late  for 
the  woman  of  40  to  enter  it  on  anything  like 
equal  terms  with  the  man.  At  the  height  of 
her  maturity,  her  biological  duty  fvUfilled. 
she  remains  useless,  a  bystander,  at  most  a 
dabbler  and  a  dilettante  for  the  rest  of  her 
life. 

And  I  see  little  rtason  for  the  average 
woman  to  excuse  herself  for  this  by  talk  of 
her  place  being  in  the  home.  If  she  is  in  the 
home  she  Is  there  alone.  Our  industrial 
civilization  removes  her  husband  early  In  the 
morning  and  returns  him  late  at  night,  and 
public  schools  take  her  chi'.dren  after  they 
are  6  years  old  for  most  of  the  hours  of  the 
day.  and  in  the  home  machinery  does  at  least 
half  the  work  she  tisec  to  do.  However  much 
she  denies  it,  the  average  woman.,jiverage  In 
ability  and  income.  Is  not  fully  occupied  in 
her  home.  She  is  not  now  useful  as  she  once 
was  when  her  husband's  workshop  was  at 
home.  And  the-  knowledge  of  this,  whether 
she  is  aware  of  It  or  not,  whether  she  will  ac- 
knowledge it  or  not,  contributes  to  her  sense 
of  inferiority.  Women  are  not  as  important 
to  the  Nation  today  as  they  were  when  they 
performed  the  work  nciw  done  by  our  increas- 
ingly industrial  civilization.  Nor  can  they 
hope  to  compensate  for  this  by  the  moral  and 
spiritual  atmosphere  -hey  may  try  to  create 
in  the  few  hours  when  their  men  and  children 
are  at  home  with  them.  They  cannot  main- 
tain this  atmosphere  In  themselves  if  they  are 
not  Involved  in  the  actual  work  of  life.  Su- 
perior moral  and  spiritual  attitudes  do  not 
spring  out  of  actual  and  subconscious  in- 
fericnty. 

Education  has  not  bettered  this  situation, 
the  education  begun  In  the  home  by  a  wcman 
who  can  see  no  further  than  her  own  door, 
and  carried  on  by  a  .school  S3rstem  which  Is 
unaware  of  the  real  life  for  which  it  ought  to 
be  fitting  boys  and  girls  alike.  I  believe  that 
boys  and  girls  should  l)e  given  the  same  body 
of  knowledge  as  their  mutual  possession  if 


men  and  women  are  to  enjoy  each  other  and 
be  worthy  of  mutual  respect  as  citizens  of  a 
democracy.  Men  should  not  be  educated  for 
work  &s  a  matter  of  course  and  women  for 
the  home  as  a  matter  of  course.  Bath  should 
be  educated  for  work  and  home  alike.  They 
should  be  given  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  that 
which  is  asexual  and  common  to  bcth.  such 
as  the  sciences  and  techniques  of  arts  and 
professions  and  government.  Then  they 
should  be  given  the  fullest  instruction  about 
themselves,  not  separately,  but  together.  All 
that  we  know  about  men  and  women,  their 
similarities  and  their  unlikeness,  should  be 
taught  to  boys  and  girls,  so  that  everything  is 
common  to  them — all  knowledge,  all  purpose, 
all  possible  equipment  for  life  to  be  carried 
on  together,  not  one  inside  and  one  outside 
the  walls  of  a  house. 

For  what  the  world  needs  today  is  the  con- 
tribution that  women  have  not  made  to  in- 
dustrial development,  to  National  Oovern- 
m:nt.  to  International  relations.  Men  have 
clearly  demonstrated  that  they  have  gene  as 
far  as  they  can  without  women.  I  do  not  for 
one  moment  mean  to  insinuate  any  silly  no- 
tion that  women  are  better  or  more  capable 
than  men  or  that  without  men  they  could 
have  made  any  better  job  of  the  world  than 
men  have  made  without  women.  What  I  do 
say  is  that  without  women  men  have  made  a 
world  In  which  science  is  overdeveloped  in 
comparison  to  human  relations,  in  which 
force  is  admired  rather  than  wise  and  humane 
controls,  and  that  man  has  done  as  much  as 
he  can  alone  is  evident  in  the  constant  repe- 
titions that  we  have  of  the  same  sort  of 
booms,  depressions,  and  wars.  It  Is  not 
meaningless  that  out  of  countries  where 
women  are  openly  subjugated  have  come  the 
dictators.  Obviously  it  is  time  for  some  sort 
of  new  infiuence  to  come  in.  And  this  in- 
fluence, I  believe,  is  that  of  woman,  who 
ought  to  have  been  there  all  the  time.  Men 
and  women,  alike  In  so  much,  equal  In  abil- 
ity If  not  Identical,  are  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent in  their  attitudes  toward  life.  To 
woman  life  is  an  achievement  in  itself,  an 
end  to  be  conserved.  She  alone  knows  the 
cost  of  producing  life  and  of  conserving  It 
with  her  care.  When  It  is  destroyed  through 
bad  economic  conditions  or  through  wars, 
her  work  is  destroyed,  her  biological  being 
negated.  Her  strongest  instincts  are  toward 
the  preservation  of  life  and  the  bettering  of 
its  conditions. 

But  these  very  Instincts  are  what  the  world 
needs  today.  The  fact  that  wars  continue 
to  break  out  in  ever-increasing  fury  shows 
the  complete  lack  of  appreciation  of  life  as 
an  end  worth  having  In  Itself.  For  this 
women  are  responsible.  By  their  continued 
retreat  from  those  centers  of  energy  where 
the  affairs  of  the  world  are  shaped  and  con- 
trolled they  have  withdraws  from  the  world 
the  possibilities  of  order,  the  betterment  of 
conditions  of  human  life,  and  above  all  the 
possibility  of  peafce.  I  believe  with  whatever 
Intelligence  is  mine  that  until  the  construc- 
tive instinct  toward  life  which  is  primarily 
woman's  is  fully  employed,  not  in  the  narrow 
conflLnes  of  her  home  but  in  the  affairs  of 
nation  and  internation,  we  shall  have  the 
sort  of  world  we  have  today.  Not  because 
man  is  evil,  or  woman  good,  but  because  un- 
less men  and  women  work  together,  their 
instincts  cooperating  and  supplementing  each 
other,  we  shall  have  an  ill-balanced  world, 
full  of  maladjustments.  Individual  and  na- 
tional, and  therefore  inevitably  resulting  in 
war. 

For  though  we  do  not  understand  why  It 
is  so,  the  instinct  of  the  male  is  toward 
violence  and  death.  He  seeks,  strangely,  to 
fulflll  his  being  In  destruction,  even  of  him- 
self. Psychology  knows  this  but  is  not  able 
to  explain  it.  It  may  be  that  the  deep  roots 
of  male  animal  instinct  are  still  hidden  in 
the  human  being,  that  instinct  which  so 
often  ends  the  life  of  the  male  in  the  animal 
world  when  his  fimctlon  in  begetting  a  new 


generation  is  over.  The  female  must  live  on 
for  more  life,  but  the  male  is  no  longer 
needed.  Out  of  this  past  it  may  be  the 
human  male  carries  a  dark  remembering  of 
death.  Or  It  may  be  the  instinct  for  self- 
sacrifice.  There  is  deep  in  men  and  women 
alike  the  need  to  be  lost  in  some  great  sacri- 
fice of  self  if  the  highest  happiness  is  to  be 
fcimd.  Few.  I  think  none,  can  be  fully 
happy  without  losing  self  in  something. 
But  women  find  this  satl^action  in  child- 
birth. They  go  down  to  death  when  a  child 
Is  born,  and  self,  biologically,  is  lost.  But 
man  has  not  that  catharsis.  His  very  beget- 
ting is  an  act  for  himself  and  not  for  an- 
other. And  since  he  faces  no  death  after- 
ward. It  may  be  he  creates  a  death  of  his 
own  in  struggle  and  disturbance,  and  even 
war.  In  order  that  he  may  have  this  fulfill- 
ment of  losing  self. 

I  say  we  do  not  know  what  are  the  roots 
from  which  oiu*  instincts  spring,  nor  indeed 
what,  in  whole,  our  Instincts  are.  nor  what 
they  mean  nor  how  to  use  them  well. 

But  we  do  know  that  the  death  instinct 
must  be  balanced  by  the  instinct  for  life  or 
we  shall  have  no  Jife  left.  I  am  imbued  per- 
haps with  the  Chinese  philosophy  of  balance 
and  reason,  but  I  believe  that  the  condition 
in  which  hiunanity  finds  itself  today  is  due 
directly  to  lack  of  balance  between  the  in- 
stincts of  man  and  woman. 

I  believe  that  such  a  balance  can  be 
achieved  only  through  democracy.  I  believe 
that  democracy  itself  has  not  yet  been 
achieved  because  we  have  not  recognized  the 
necessity  for  that  balance.  And  lastly.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  balance  can  come  only  when 
men  and  women  are  educated  equally  In  mar- 
riage and  In  work,  so  that  the  same  obliga- 
tions fall  upon  men  and  women  alike,  obliga- 
tions to  the  home,  to  the  Nation,  to  the 
world.  Democracy,  therefore,  will  actually 
result  in  a  nation  only  when  men  and  women 
together  carry  on  all  the  activities  of  Its  Ufe, 
and  the  tradition  of  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  is  completely  done  away  with. 

How  shall  this  change  be  brought  about  In 
the  world?  In  ways  as  vtu-lous  as  the  nations, 
but  in  the  United  States,  by  women  first. 
Here  women  are  free.  We  can  do  anjrthing 
we  will.  If  we  retreat  the  retreat  is  ours.  If 
tradition  holds,  it  is  because  we  hug  it  and 
uphold  it  and  maintain  it.  I  see  no  reason 
whatever  except  women's  reluctance  to  take 
responsibility  why  our  country  should  not 
proceed  to  be  a  real  democracy.  When  women 
have  come  forward  as  efficient  individuals. 
not  men.  but  jealous  and  retreating  women, 
have  been  their  chief  opponents.  The  time 
has  come  for  American  women  to  give  up 
this  attitude  of  retreat  and  self-distrust  and 
Inferiority,  whether  it  manifests  itself  in 
timidity  or  in  overaggresslveness,  and  to  real- 
ize that  we  cannot  have  a  democracy  until 
women  take  their  proper  place  in  work  and 
government.  If  they  will  not  do  this,  they 
must  face  a  further  separation  from  men,  a 
separation  already  dangerous  in  its  effects 
upon  democracy.  For  if  our  industrial  civili- 
zation develops  more  and  more  as  it  is  tend- 
ing, the  day  will  come  when  men  are  all  in 
the  industries  In  cne  way  or  another,  and 
women  outside  in  one  way  or  another.  And 
yet  never  has  there  been  less  excuse  for  this 
separation  in  these  days  when  a' girl,  as  easily 
as  a  man,  can  touch  a  lever  and  swing  a  vast 
machine.  And  never  has  woman  needed  man 
mere  than  she  does  now  when  children  are 
suffering  from  the  lack  of  masculine  influ- 
ence in  home  and  school.  Undoubtedly  chil- 
dren would  benefit  If  women  were  not  so 
much  in  the  home  and  men  were  there  more. 
They.  too.  show  the  effects  of  the  lack  of 
balance  between  man  and  woman.  Who 
knows  how  much  of  the  dislike  that  men 
have  for  women  and,  alas,  the  disloyalty 
women  have  toward  each  other,  goes  back  to 
the  fact  that  their  early  discipline,  the  first 
noes,  the  effects  of  which  we  are  told  are 
hidden  in  the  subconscious,  come  always  from 
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^romen— the  njother,  the  nnrse.  the  teachert 

And  yet  if  all  this  be  true,  ir  it  be  true,  a*  I 
believe  it  to.  thgt  woman's  place  to  a  democ- 
racy is  to  be  everywhere  that  man  Is  so  that 
between  them  they  can  maintain  that  bal- 
ance which  alone  will  bring  peace  and  order 
Into  human  life,  how  can  we  get  women  to 
we  it?  That  is  the  main  problem  at  out  de- 
mocracy. Women  are  bound  by  a  tradiUonal- 
Ism  which  they  themselves  maintain.  Noth- 
ing else  binds  ttiem  except  the  tradition  that 
their  place  is  in  the  home)  or  at  most  only  a 
lie  beyond  the  heme  in  the  small  aflaixs 
their  own  community.  1  sat  In  a  great 
xjP  of  women  only  the  other  day  where  I 
rd  this  sort  of  uik.  and  the  utmost  that 
At  leaders  urged  upon  those  women 
was  «riet  out  into  their  local  commimlties 
and  Iccal  political  parties.  But  this  is  to 
stretch  tradition  only  a  very  little  and  it  is 
far  ft-om  enough  for  a  modern  democracy. 

Democracy  has  to  prove  its  worth  for  the 
world  now,  not  for  any  local  community. 
Perfectly  ordered,  peaceful  communities  to 
democratic  countries  today  are  in  the  power 
of  tyrants  because  they  thought  only  of 
themselves  and  were  not  able  to  conceive  a 
democracy  of  nations.  It  Is  no  longer  enough 
to  thtok  of  one's  community.  Better  to  let 
the  community  get  along  as  best  it  can  until 
the  basic  pnnciples  of  democracy  are  estab- 
lished on  a  world  scale.  Let  women  think 
now  of  the  world  first  and  their  own  com- 
munities  last.  This  is  no  time  to  improve 
little  towns  and  villages  or  even  to  organize 
cities  for  better  living.  Finer  cities  than  we 
can  organize,  older  and  more  beautiful  towns 
than  o\irs.  He  to  ruins.  We  must  think  In 
world  terms  now.  Women  must  step  beyond 
lour  walla  Into  the  whole  world  and  take  their 
place  there.  Their  smallest  unit  is  the  na- 
tion, for  the  world  Is  still  made  up  of  nations. 
But  nothing  less  than  her  proper  place  In 
national  life  is  the  present  duty  of  woman  to 
•  democracy. 

How  can  this  come  about?  Only  through 
the  education  of  men  and  women  for  each 
other.  Women  must  struggle  against  tradi- 
tion for  themselves.  Those  exceptional 
women  who  have  already  succeeded  to  break- 
ing tradition  must  help  the  average  woman 
who  has  not  the  special  gifts  to  help  her  that 
the  exceptional  woman  has  to  find  her  place 
In  national  life.  My  experience  of  the  excep- 
tional woman  In  our  country  is  that  she  Is 
tAifi«h  to  her  success,  preoccupied  with  hold- 
ing It  to  its  highest  level,  and  careless  and 
thoughtless  of  the  welfare  and  development 
of  the  average  woman,  as  to  Xuxn  the  average 
woman  Is  jealous  of  the  exceptional  woman. 
This  must  change.  Women  must  help  women 
not  to  gato  privileges  but  to  take  their  share 
ot  work  and  responsibility,  so  that  the  bal- 
ance of  Ule  may  resxilt  to  peace  and  better 
ttmes  for  all. 

The  handicaps  of  marriage  for  women 
must  be  steadily  attacked  and  removed,  and 
these  handicaps  are  not  only  economic  dis- 
crimination against  married  women,  but  the 
years  now  absorbed  to  mating  and  to  rearing 
children.  If  the  family  Is  made  the  mutual 
respcnslblllty  of  men  and  women,  as  It  should 
be,  the  handicap  will  not  fall  only  ui>on 
woman  and  will  change.  Indeed,  to  advantage 
Xor  man,  woman,  and  child.  But  to  the  mean- 
time women  should  see  to  it  that  even  durtog 
the  years  of  childbirth  and  reartog.  women 
are  not  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the  active 
life  of  the  world,  which  needs  their  opinion. 
their  judgment,  their  decisions.  In  short,  by 
every  possible  means  women  should  be  forced 
to  realize  that  they  must  enter  toto  life. 
They  must  be  forced  to  realize  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  create,  as  blindly  as  beasts  do,  sim- 
ply more  life.  The  environment  of  their 
children  today  is  not  primarily  the  home.  It 
la  far  more  truly  the  world.  And  with  the 
world  women  have  had  very  little  to  do.  If 
they  refuse  to  come  out  of  their  seclusion. 
their  safety,  their  irreepooslbilitj  toward  the 


policies  which  compel  us  to  chaos  and  war, 
then  there  is  no  hope  for  the  human  race. 

Unless  women  realize  their  responsibility, 
neither  we  nor  any  other  nation  will  achieve 
true  denaocracy,  and  as  the  machtoes  of  war 
grind  on  the  very  Ideal  of  democracy  will  one 
day  perish  from  the  eartb. 


Electric  Lifht  and  Power  Oyerchargei  in 
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REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  16, 1941 


Mr,  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday,  January  8,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  FMr.  Rich] 
made  an  attack  on  some  remarks  of  mine 
which  appeared  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  page  A 10.  in  which  I  gave  the 
overcharges  for  electric  light  and  power 
in  every  State  for  1939  and  showed  that 
the  overcharges  in  Pennsylvania  amount- 
ed to  more  than  $77,000,000  a  year.  He 
branded  the  T.  V,  A.  as  being  communis- 
tic, and  used  this  significant  language: 

My  taxpayers  to  Pennsylvania  furnish  this 
cheap  power  to  Mississippi. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
facts — as  the  record  will  show.  The  an- 
nual report  of  the  T.  V.  A.  will  be  avail- 
able to  all  Members  of  Congress  in  a 
few  days.  It  will  show  that  the  T.  V.  A. 
is  self-sustaining,  and  that  the  revenues 
derived  from  the  sale  of  power  will  pai 
back  to  the  Government  every  dollar  in  A, , 
vested  in  the  T.  V.  A.,  with  interest 
thereon,  in  less  than  50  years — the  time 
which  the  Hoover  administration  gave 
for  amortizing  the  investment  at  Boulder 
Dam. 

Understand  I  am  not  objecting  to  giv- 
ing the  people  of  the  far  West  50  years  in 
which  to  amortize  the  investment  at 
Boulder  Dam.  I  would  be  willing  to 
make  it  100  years,  if  necessary,  in  order 
to  give  the  people  of  that  far  western 
country  the  benefit  of  their  own  natural 
resources.  The  Government  would  not 
lose  a  dollar,  and  it  will  not  lose  a  dollar 
on  the  T.  V.  A. 

Why  not  give  50  years  or  100  years  to 
amortize  all  these  investments,  including 
the  ones  for  rural  electrification,  when 
the  private  power  companies  and  the 
holding  companies  to  which  the  people 
pay  tribute  in  overcharges  for  electricity 
never  amortize  their  investment?  If 
they  have  their  way,  the  people  will  pay 
these  tributes  for  the  next  1,000  years. 

I  want  to  show  just  what  is  happening 
to  "his"  taxpayers  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
what  goes  with  the  money  they  pay  in 
overcharges  for  their  electric  lights  and 
power. 

The  figures  which  I  put  into  the  Recokd. 
and  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Rich]  objects,  show  that 


in  1939  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  were 
overcharged  $77,249,890  for  their  elec- 
tricity, accorc'.ing  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates; 
$92,414,357,  .';ccording  to  the  Ontario 
rates;  and  $112,312,709,  according  to  the 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  rates.  That  was  taking 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  whole. 

But  if  all  the  people  in  Pennsylvania 
had  paid  the  same  rates  imposed  upon 
the  people  in  that  section  of  the  State 
represented  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Rich]  the  overcharges  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  year 
1939,  according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  would 
have  amounted  to  more  than  $219,840,280. 
or  approximately  three  times  what  my 
figures  show  the  overcharges  for  the  en- 
tire State  amounted  to  for  that  year. 
You  see,  the  large  industries  in  Pittsburgh 
and  Philadelphia  get  concessions  in  elec- 
tric rates  that  the  rest  of  the  people  of 
the  State  do  not  enjoy. 

I  find  that  the  Pennsylvania  Power  k 
Light  Co.  distributes  electric  energy 
throughout  the  area  represented  by  him 
and  by  several  other  Members  from  that 
State.  That  company  never  amortizes  its 
investments;  therefore,  if  it  ha's  its  way, 
these  overcharges  will  be  imposed  for  all 
time  to  come. 

This  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co. 
is  owned  by  the  National  Power  &  Light 
Co.,  which  is  incorporated  in  New  Jersey. 
It  must  also  have  its  tribute  out  of  the  . 
light  and  power  bills  paid  by  the  people 
throughout  that  section  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  National  Power  &  Light  Co.  Is 
owned  by  another  super  holding  com- 
4)any,  known  as  the  Electric  Bond  & 
Shiure,  which  is  incorporated  in  New  York 
and  which  must  also  collect  its  tribute 
out  of  the  overcharges  paid  by  the  elec- 
tric consumers  in  that  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  Electric  Bond 
&  Share  is  partly  owned  by  the  Sun  Life 
Insurance  Co.  X)f  Canada,  which  must 
also  collect  its  tribute.  We  are  now 
making  a  desperate  effort  to  find  out 
just  who  owns  the  Sun  Life  Insurance 
Co.  No  matter  who  owns  it,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  these  vast  holding  companies 
and  super  holding  companies  all  reach 
down  through  this  maze  of  financial  jug- 
gling and  exact  their  tributes  from  the 
people  of  that  section  of  Pennsylvania, 
by  imposing  overcharges  of  from  100  to 
200  percent  or  more  for  their  electric 
lights  and  power. 

By  the  way,  I  noticed  in  the  paper  a 
day  or  so  ago  a  news  dispatch  from  San- 
tiago, Chile,  announcing  the  death  of 
the  general  manager  of  the  Chilean  Elec- 
tric Co.,  which,  the  dispatch  said,  was  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Electric  Bond  b  Share, 
one  of  the  super  holding  companies  to 
which  these  people  in  Pennsylvania  pay 
tribute.  This  news  item  also  stated  that 
this  g^itleman  had  been  an  executive  of 
Latin-American  companies  affiliated  with 
the  Electric  Bond  &  Share  for  many 
years,  having  previously  Uved  in  Panama 
and  Ecuador,  where  this  super  holding , 
company,  known  as  the  Electric  Bond  & 
Share,  also  owns  or  controls  electric- 
power  companies.  ' 

Nobody  in  this  country  knows  exactly 
what  their  financial  dealings  in  Central 
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and  South  America  are.  For  all  we  know, 
they  may  be  veritable  cesspools  of  waste 
and  extravagance.  But,  of  course,  if 
they  lose  money  in  other  countries,  they 
can  make  it  up  from  their  overcharges 
in  Pennsylvania — as  well  as  in  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  all 
the  other  States  in  this  Union  in  which 
this  gigantic  holding  company  operates. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Rich  I  talks  about  the  T.  V.  A.  being 
communistic!  He  does  not  seem  to  real- 
ize that  he  and  his  people  are  the  sub- 
jects of  and  pay  tribute  to  this  vast 
utility  Internationale — without  having 
the  slightest  voice  in  its  operations  or  its 
control.  They  do  not  even  call  him 
"Comrade."  He  is  just  a  subject  of  this 
vast  utility  Pascisti,  or  Soviet — whichever 
you  want  to  call  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  here  and  now  to 
prove  everything  I  have  said  about  these 
rates  and  these  overcharges  in  that  sec- 
tion of  Pennsylvania.  The  Pennsylvania 
Power  &  Light  Co.  owns  the  distribution 
systems  in  Woolrich,  Pa.,  the  home  town 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  [Mr. 
Rich],  and  in  Williamsport.  the  largest 
city  In  that  immediate  section,  and  in 
the  surrounding  towns  and  cities.  The 
record  shows  that  this  Pennsylvania 
Power  &  Light  Co.  owns  the  electric 
hght  and  power  facilities  In  all  the  fol- 
lowing towns  and  communities  in  Penn- 
sylvania: j 

Akron,  Alburtis,  Allentown,  Allenwood,  Al- 
media,  Antes  Port.  Aristes,  Ashland,  Ashley. 
Atglen,  Atlas,  Auburn,  Audenried,  Avis,  Bare- 
ville.  Bausman,  Beach  Haven.  Beachlake, 
Beaver  Jideadow,  Beaver  Springs,  Beavertown. 
Benton  (Columbia  County).  Berwick,  Berrys- 
burg.  Bethlehem.  Bingen,  Bird  in  Hand. 
Bloomfleld,  Blooming  Glen.  Bloomsburg,  Blue 
Ball.  Bowmans  (Carbon  County),  Bowmans- 
viUe,  Branch  Dale,  Brandonville,  Bressler. 
Broad  Mountain.  Brockton.  Brodheadsvllle, 
Brownstown  (Lancaster  County).  Brownsville 
(Schuylkill  County).  Buck  Mountain.  Butz- 
town.  Camp  Hill.  Canadensis.  Carlisle.  Cas- 
tanea.  Catasauqua,  Cementon,  Center  Valley, 
Centralia.  Cetronia,  Christiana,  Christmans. 
Coaldale.  Columbia,  Conestoga.  Conyngham, 
Coopersburg,  Coplay,  Cortez,  Craley.  Cran- 
berry Junction,  Cresco.  Cressona,  Cumbola, 
Dalmatia,  Damascus.  DanlelsviUe.  Danville, 
Dauphin.  Delano.  Denver,  Dewart,  Donaldson. 
Drifton.  Duboistown,  Duncott,  East  Green- 
ville, East  Honesdalf.  East  Petersburg,  East 
Prospect,  East  Stroudsburg,  East  Texas,  Eber- 
vale,  Eckley.  Eden.  Egypt,  Elizabethtown. 
Elizabethville.  Elverson,  Elysburg,  Enhaut. 
Enola,  Espy.  Excelsior,  Exchange,  Fern  Glen. 
Plemlngton.  Florin.  Fogelsville.  Forestville. 
Port  Hunter,  Fountain  Hill,  Fountain 
Springs,  Frackvllle,  Freeburg,  Freeland.  Pree- 
mansburg.  PriedensviUe.  Fritztown.  Puller- 
ton.  Gap.  Gaufls  Hill.  Georgetown  (Luzerne 
County).  Gilbert,  Gllberton.  Girardville.  Gor- 
don. Gordonvllle.  Gottshalls.  Gouldsboro 
(Sand    Cut),    Gowen    City.    Oratz.    Greely. 


Greenawalds,  HagersvUle.  Halifax,  Hamllin. 
Hanover  (Luzerne  County).  Harleigh.  Harrts- 
burg.  Harwood  Mines,  Hauto,  Hawley,  Hazel- 
ton,  Heglns,  Helfensteln,  Hellertown,  Herndon, 
Hetlervllle.  Hlghspire,  Hogestown,  Hokendau- 
qua.  Holllsterville,  Holtwood.  Homesville. 
Honesdale,  Honeybrook,  Hopeland.  Hughes- 
vlUe.  Hummels  Wharf.  Hummelstown.  Ickes- 
burg.  Intercourse.  Jeansvllle.  Jeddo.  Jersey 
Shore.  Junedale.  Kaska.  Kelayres,  Keystone. 
Kis  Lyn.  KleinfeltersvlUe.  Kulpmont,  Lacka- 
waxen.  Lake  Ariel,  Lampeter,  Lancaster,  Land- 
Ingville,  Landisvllle,  Lansford,  Lattlmer  Mines. 
Laurel  Run.  Laurelton,  Lavelle.  Leacock,  Lea- 
man  Place.  Lehigh  Tannery,  Lehighton.  Le- 
moyne.  Light  Street.  Llmeridge,  Lincoln.  Lin- 
den, Llnglestown.  Lltltz,  Lltzenberg  (Chapman 
Station),  Liverpool,  Llewellyn.  Lock  Haven. 
Locust  Gap.  Locustdale.  Loganton,  Longlevel, 
Lost  Creek,  Loyalton,  Loysville,  Lykens,  Lytle. 
Macungie.  Madisonville,  Mahanoy  City,  Ma- 
hanoy  Plane,  Manheim,  Mar  Lin,  Marietta, 
Marion  Heights,  Martic  Forge,  Martins  Creek, 
Marysville,  Maytown,  McAdoo.  McAllister- 
ville,  McClure.  McElhattan,  Mechanicsburg 
(Cumberland  County ).- Mechanicsburg  (Lan- 
caster County).  Mechanicsville  (Schuylkill 
County),  Mexico,  Middleburg,  Mlddleport, 
Mifflin  (Juniata  County),  Miffltotown,  Mif- 
flinville,  MUl  Hall,  Mlllersburg,  Millerstown 
(Perry  County).  Millersville,  MUlville,  Mill- 
way,  Milton,  Minersville.  Montandon,  Mont- 
gomery (Lycoming  County).  Montoursville, 
Morea  Colliery,  Moreland.  Morgantown, 
Mount  Carbon.  Mount  Carmel,  Mount  Joy, 
Mount  Pocono,  Mountain  Top,  Mountain- 
home.  Mountvllle,  Mo  wry,  Muir.  Muncy. 
Natalie.  Neffs,  Neffsvllle,  Nescopeck,  Nesque- 
honing.  New  Berlin.  New  Boston,  New  Co- 
lumbia. New  Coliunbus,  New  Cumberland. 
New  Holland,  New  Kingstown.  New  Market, 
New  Philadelphia,  New  Providence,  New- 
foundland, Newmanstown,  Newport  (Perry 
County).  NewvlUe.  North  Catasauqua.  North- 
ampton, Northumberland.  Nuremberg,  Ober- 
lln.  Oneida.  OrangeviUe,  Orefleld,  Orwigs- 
burg.  Orwln,  Palo  Alto.  Paradise,  Park  Crest. 
Parryville,  Paxinos.  Paxtang,  Paxtonville, 
Penbrook,  Penns  Creek,  Pennsburg.  Phoenix 
Park,  Picture  Rocks,  Pine  Grove  (Schuylkill 
County) .  Plalnfield.  Plains  (Luzerne  County) . 
Pleasant  Mount.  Pocono  Pines.  Port  Carbon. 
Port  Clinton,  Port  Royal,  Port  Trevorton. 
Pottsville.  Progress.  Quakake.  Quarryville. 
Ranshaw,  Ravenrun,  Ravine.  Reamstown, 
Rebuck,  Red  Hill.  Reinerton.  Reinholds. 
Rheems,  Richfield,  Richland,  Richlandtown, 
Ringtown.  Riverside.  Roaring  Creek.  Robe- 
sonla.  Rock  Glen.  Rockville,  Rohrerstown, 
Rothsvllle,  Rutherford  Heights.  St.  Nich- 
olas, Sandy  Run  (Luzerne  County) ,  Schaffers- 
town,  Schencksville,  Seelyville,  Selinsgrove, 
Sellersvllle.  Seltzer.  Shaft.  Shamokin.  Sha- 
mokin  Dam,  Shenandoah,  Shenandoah 
Heights.  Sheppton.  Sheridan.  Shilllngton, 
Shiremanstown.  Sholola.  Siegersvllle.  Silver- 
dale,  Sinking  Spring,  Skytop,  Slatedale,  Slat- 
ington.  Snydertown.  Souderton,  South  Enola, 
South  Williamsport.  Spring  Glen.  Spring- 
town,  Steelton,  Stevens,  Stiles,  Stockertown, 
Stockton,  Strasburg,  Stroudsburg.  Sugarload. 
Summerdale,  Summit  Hill.  Sunbury,  Swatara 
Station.  Tamaqua,  Tannersvllle.  Tatamy,  Tel- 
ford. Terre  Hill.  Thompsontown.  Tobyhanna, 
Tomhicken.  Tower  City,  Tremont.  Tresckow. 
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Trevorton.  Trexlertown.  TrumbauersvUl*. 
Turbotvllle.  Tuscarora.  Tylersvllle.  Dnlondale, 
Unlontown  (Dauphin  County).  Upper  Lehigh. 
Valley  View,  Vera  Cruz,  Vintage.  Wadesvllle, 
Wagnersville,  Walnut  Bottom,  Walnutport, 
Warrensville.  Washington  (Lancaster  County), 
Weissport.  Wernersville.  WescoevlUe,  West 
Catasauqua.  West  Falrview.  West  Hazelton, 
West  Milton,  West  Lawn.  White  Haven.  White 
Mills,  Whltedeer,  Wiconlsco.  Wilburton. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Williamsport,  Williamstown. 
Willow  Street,  Winfteld,  Witmer,  Womelsdorf, 
Woodland  (Schuylkill  County).  Woolrich, 
Wormleysburg,  WrlghtsvUle.  Wydnor.  Wyo- 
mlssing.  Wyomlsslng  Hills.  Zerbe. 

This  not  only  covers  a  large  part  of  the 
district  represented  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  LMr.  Rich]  but  it  also 
covers  a  large  portion  of  the  districts 
represented  by  several  other  members 
from  that  State.  For  that  reason  I  have 
Included  all  the  towns  served  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.  The 
same  rates  for  the  same  class  of  service 
apply  in  all  of  them,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light 
Co.  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  as 
shown  by  the  rate  book. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  what  the  State's 
electric  billing  would  be  if  all  the  con- 
sumers in  the  State  were  billed  on  rates 
applicable  in  this  section.  It  is  most  in- 
teresting in  this  instance.  This  com- 
parison affords  a  yardstick  to  measure  the 
relative  electric  rate  overcharge  in  a  given 
district  when  compared  with  the  T.  V.  A., 
Tacoma,  Ontario,  and  even  when  com- 
pared with  the  remainder  of  the  State. 

This  is  easily  accomplished  by  calculat- 
ing the  State  average  monthly  consump- 
tion, for  all  classes  of  service,  and  for  a 
base,  using  the  bills  under  the  T.  V.  A.  and 
the  district  rates.  These  average  bills, 
when  correlated  with  stepped  billings  for 
consumptions  30  percent  above  and  below 
the  State  class  average  affords  a  com- 
posite rate  applicable  to  average  kilo- 
watt-hour rate  and  consumptions.  The 
total  State  class  kilowatt-hour  sales  are 
multiplied  by  the  average  kilowatt-hour 
rate,  and  this  ratio  gives  the  revenue 
under  the  given  rates.  By  subtracting 
revenues  under  the  different  rates  the 
overcharges  are  determined. 

The  base  in  this  case,  for  convenience 
only,  was  built  on  the  T.  V.  A.  rates.  The 
overcharges,  compared  with  the  Tacoma 
rates,  would  be  in  the  case  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 45.2  percent  higher  than  under  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates,  and  under  Ontario  rates 
19.4  percent  higher.  Such  calculations 
covering  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co., 
which  serves  the  district  of  the  esteemed 
Member  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rich] 
and  other  districts  throughout  that  area, 
are  as  follows: 


Class  servici 


Residcntia  rates . j. 

Commercial  rates . L 

Industral  rates .1. 


Average 

moDttily  OOD 

sumptiou, 

Pennsylvania, 

kilowatt -hours 


71 

324 

4.090 


Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority 
bill 


Pennsylvania 

Power  &  Licbt 

Co.  biU 


$1.92 

7.96 

51.70 


'$4.17 

.  *  18.  IV 

146.30 


Difference 


$2.25 
10.21 

94.  ao 


L 


Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  rate  277. 


Rate  278.^ 


'Bate27». 
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ClHiatfvioe 


Number  of 
customers 


1, 987, 130 
317, 719 
164,174 


EUowatt-bour 
sa)es 


1, 695, 105.  000 
1, 234. 076, 000 
8,085,269.000 


11, 014.  450. 000 


Reyennes 


tlotai  State 
revenue 


$49,  &57.  736 

27,  441,  854 

134.  840, 062 


211.  839.  652 


Revenue  under 

Tennessee 

Valley  Au 

thority 


$28,466,140 
13.913.020 
92,230.602 


134,  580.  762 


Revenue  under 

Pennsylvania 

Power  6i  Light 

rates 


t61,  999. 342 

31.971,000 

260,  450. 000 


354.520.042 


Overcharges 


Residential 

CommennaL. 
Indnstrial 

Total- 


State  by  Tan 

nessee  valley 

Authority 

rates 


\ 


$21,111,506 
13.  528,  834 
^609.460 


77, 249, 800 


Pennsylvania 
Power  ii  Light 
rates  compared 

to  State  aver- 
Hi 


$12, 441, 30C 

4.  529. 146 

125.  cm,  938 


142,  580, 300 


Pennsylvania 

Power  &  Lipht 

rates  compared 

10  TcDDissee 

Valley  Au 

thority 


$33,552,902 

18.057,980 

168.229,398 


219.  840.  28( 
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By  using  this  method  of  computation, 
the  opposition  is  given  the  benefit  of 
every  doubt.  For,  if  you  were  to  take  the 
number  of  customers  in  each  class  of 
service,  the  amount  of  overcharges  one 
of  them  paid  each  month,  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  months  and  then  by  the 
number  of  customers  in  that  class  of 
service,  it  would  show  these  overcharges 
to  be  a  great  deal  higher  under  the 
Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.  rates 
than  these  tables  indicate.  But  even 
under  this  comparison,  which  gives  the 
opposition  the  benefit  of  every  doubt,  if 
the  people  throughout  the  entire  State 
of  Pennsylvania  paid  the  rates  charged 
the  people  throughout  this  section  of  the 
State  by  the  Pennsylvania  Power  &  light 
Co.,  their  annual  light  and  power  bills 
would  aggregate  $354,520,042.  That 
would  be  $142,580,000  more  than  they 
did  pay  in  1939.  or  $219,840,280  more 
than  they  would  have  paid  under  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates.  And,  as  pointed  out,  the 
overcharges  compared  with  the  Tacoma 
rates  or  the  Ontario  rates  would  have 
been  even  greater. 

Instead  of  criticizing  the  T.  V.  A.,  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rich]  would  serve  a 
better  purpose  if  he  would  join  us  in  this 
fl^ht  to  take  these  burdens  off  the  people 
of  the  Nation,  and  especially  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

My  object,  and  the  object  of  the  other 
members  of  the  public  power  bloc  who 
work  with  me,  is  to  provide  electricity  to 
all  the  American  people,  including  the 
American  farmers,  at  rates  they  can  af- 
ford to  pay — rates  based  upon  the  cost 
of  generation,  transmission,  and  distri- 
bution. 

This  can  be  done,  and  It  is  t)elng  done. 
In  those  sections  where  water  power  is 
being  developed  and  its  energy  distrib- 
uted upon  that  basis. 


H.  R.  1776 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  16,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE  CORDELL 
HULL,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  therein  the  address  made  by  the 
Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of 
State,  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  January  15.  1941,  during  the 
hearings  on  H.  R.  1776.  a  bill  further  to 
promote  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
and  for  other  purposes: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee 
en  Foreign  Affairs,  we  are  here  to  consider 
a  bill  designed  to  promote  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  I  shall  not  discuss  the  tech- 
nical details  o*  the  proposed  measure,  since 
that  will  be  done  by  other  departments  of  the 
Government  more  directly  concerned  with 
these  matters.  I  shall  place  before  you  briefly 
the  controlling  facts  relating  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  dangers  that  now  confront  this 
hemisphere  and.  therefore,  this  Nation  have 
arisen,  and  the  circumstances  which  render 
imperative  all  possible  speed  In  our  prepara- 
tion for  meeting  these  dangers. 

During  the  past  8  years  our  Government 
has  striven,  by  every  peacefur  means  at  Its 
disposal,  to  secure  the  establishment  in  the 
world  of  conditions  under  which  there  would 
be  a  reasonable  hope  for  endtiring  peace.  We 
have  proceeded  in  the  Arm  belief  that  only 
If  such  conditions  come  to  exist  will  there  be 
a  certainty  that  our  country  will  be  fully 
secure  and  safely  at  peace.    The  establish- 
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ment  of  such  conditions  calls  for  acceptance 
and  application  by  all  nations  of  certain  basic 
principles  of  peaceful  and  orderly  interna- 
tional conduct  and  relations. 

Accordingly,  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations  this  Government  has  directed  its 
efforts  to  the  following  objectives:  (1)  Peace 
and  security  for  the  United  States,  with  advo- 
cacy of  peace  and  limitation  and  reduction 
of  armament  as  universal  international  objec- 
tives; (2)  support  for  law.  order,  justice,  and 
morality  and  the  principle  of  noninterven- 
tion; (3)  restoration  and  cultivation  of  sound 
economic  methods  and  relations,  based  on 
equality  of  treatment;  (4)  development  in  the 
promotion  of  these  objectives  of  the  fullest 
practicable  measure  of  international  coopera- 
tion; (5)  promotion  of  the  security,  solidarity, 
and  general  welfare  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Observance  and  advocacy  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples underlying  these  policies  and  efforts 
toward  their  acceptance  and  application  be- 
came increasingly  important  as  three  nations, 
one  after  another,  made  abundantly  clear,  by 
word  and  by  deed,  their  determination  to 
repudiate  and  destroy  the  very  foundations  of 
a  civilized  world  order  under  law  and  to  enter 
upon  the  road  of  armed  conquest,  of  subjuga- 
tion of  other  nations,  and  of  t3nrranlcal  rule 
over  their  victims. 

The  first  step  In  this  fatal  direction  occurred 
in  the  Par  East  In  1931  with  forceful  occupa- 
tion of  Manchuria  in  contravention  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  and  of 
the  KeUogg-Briand  Pact.  The  equilibrium  in 
the  Far  East  which  had  been  established  by 
the  Washington  Conference  treaties  of  1921- 
22  became  seriously  disturbed  by  the  setting 
up  by  forceful  means  in  a  part  of  China  of  a 
regime  under  Japanese  control  under  the 
name  of  "Manchukuo."  This  control  over 
Manchuria  has  been  marked  by  the  carrying 
out  of  a  policy  of  discrimination  which  has 
resulted  in  forcing  out  American  and  other 
foreign  Interests. 

During  the  years  that  followed.  Japan  went 
steadily  forward  in  her  preparations  for  ex- 
pansion by  force  of  arms.  In  December  1934 
she  gave  notice  of  her  Intention  to  terminate 
the  naval  treaty  of  February  6,  1922.  She 
then  proceeded  with  Intensified  construction 
of  military  and  naval  armaments,  at  the  same 
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time  undertaking,  from  time  to  time,  limited 
actions  directed  toward  an  extension  of  her 
dcmination  over  China  and  involving  disre- 
gard and  destruction  of  the  lavrful  rights  and 
Interests  of  other  countries,  including  the 
United  States. 

In  July  1937  the  armed  forces  of  Japan 
embarked  upon  large-scale  military  opera- 
tions against  China.  Invading  forces  of 
more  than  a  million  men  occupied  large  areas 
along  the  seaboard  and  in  the  central  Prov- 
inces. In  these  areas  there  were  set  up 
puppet  regimes  which  instituted  systems  of 
controls  and  monopolies  discriminatory  in 
favor  of  the  interests  of  the  invading  country. 
It  has  been  clear  throughout  that  Japan 
has  been  actuated  from  the  start  by  broad 
and  ambitious  plans  for  establishing  herself 
In  a  dominant  position  In  the  entire  region 
of  the  western  Pacific.  Her  leaders  have 
openly  declared  their  determination  to 
achieve  and  maintain  that  position  by  force 
of  arms  and  thus  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  an  area  containing  almost  one-half  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  world.  As  a  conse- 
quence, they  would  have  arbitrary  control 
of  the  sea  and  trade  routes  in  that  region. 

Previous  experience  and  current  develop- 
ments indicate  that  the  proposed  "new  order" 
In  the  Pacific  area  means,  politically,  domi- 
nation by  one  country.  It  means,  econom- 
ically, employment  of  the  resources  of  the 
area,  concerned  for  the  benefit  of  that  coun- 
try and  to  the  ultimate  Impoverishment  of 
other  parts  of  the  area  and  exclusion  of  the 
Interests  of  other  countries.  It  means,  so- 
cially, the  destrtiction  of  personal  liberties 
and  the  reduction  of  the  conquered  peoyles 
to  the  role  of  inferiors. 

It  should  be  manifest  to  every  person  that 
such  a  program  for  the  subjugation  and 
ruthless  exploitation  by  one  country  of  near- 
ly one-half  of  the  population  of  the  world 
Is  a  matter  of  immense  significance,  import- 
ance, and  concern  to  every  other  nation 
wherever  located. 

Notwithstanding  the  course  which  Japan 
has  followed  during  recent  years,  this  Gov- 
ernment has  made  repeated  efforts  to  per- 
suade the  Japanese  Government  that  her 
best  into-ests  lie  in  the  development  of 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States  and 
with  other  countries  which  believe  in  orderly 
and  peaceful  processes  among  nations.  We 
have  at  no  time  made  any  threats. 

In  Europe,  the  first  overt  breach  of  world 
order  was  made  by  Italy,  when,  in  1935,  that 
country  invaded  and  conquered  Ethiopia,  In 
direct  contravention  of  solemnly  accepted  ob- 
ligations under  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  J'act. 
In  1939  Italy  seized  Albania  in  violation  of 
unequivocal  treaty  obligations.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1940,  she  entered  the  European  war 
on  the  side  of  Germany  with  the  openly 
avowed  p;irpose  of  participating  with  that 
country  in  a  remodeling  of  the  world  on  the 
basis  of  a  "new  order"  founded  upon  \m- 
limlted  and  unrestricted  use  of  armed  force. 
Finally,  without  provocation,  she  has  at- 
tacked Greece. 

Throughout  this  period,  the  Goverrunent 
of  the  United  States  made  known  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Italy  its  arucious  concern  over  the 
growing  deterioration  of  peaceful  interna- 
tional relationships.  Both  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Italo-Ethicplan  controversy  and  during 
the  period  preceding  Italy's  entry  Into  the 
European  war.  this  Government  addressed 
numerous  communications  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Italy  In  an  effort  to  prevent  new 
breaches  of  world  order. 

Germany,  from  the  time  that  Hitler  and 
his  associates  came  to  power  in  1933.  tiegan 
feverishly  to  construct  vast  armaments,  while 
following  a  program  of  repeatedly  made  and 
repeatedly  broken  promises  as  a  part  of  a 
skillful  diplomatic  game  designed  to  lull  the 


suspicions  of  other  ooimtrles.  After  employ- 
ing for  several  months  at  ^e  Disarmament 
Conference  in  Geneva  tactics  which  have 
since  become  a  distinct  pattern  of  German 
policy — further  demands  as  previciis  demands 
are  met — Germany  in  October  1933  rendered 
Impossible  any  effective  international  agree- 
ment for  limitation  of  armaments  by  with- 
drawing from  the  Disarmament  Conference. 
There  then  followed  nearly  6  yews  during 
which  Germany,  having  determined  upon  a 
policy  of  unlimited  conquest,  moved  inevi- 
tably toward  the  catastrophe  of  war. 

Germany's  work  of  preparation  foUowed 
two  main  lines.  The  first  consisted  in  the 
creation  of  armed  force.  To  this  end,  her 
entire  national  economy  was  transformed 
into  a  highly  regimented  and  highly  dis- 
ciplined war  economy.  Every  phase  of  na- 
tional activity  became  harnessed  to  the  re- 
quirements of  preparation  for  war.  More 
than  half  of  the  national  income  was  ex- 
pended for  military  purposes.  Foreign  trade 
and  foreign  payments  became  rigidly  con- 
trolled for  the  same  purpose.  The  produc- 
tion of  planes  and  tanks  and  guns  and  all 
the  other  countless  accessories  of  a  modern 
war  machine  became  the  immediate  objec- 
tive of  the  whole  national  effort. 

The  second  line  consisted  of  a  series  of 
steps  directed  toward  improving  the  strate- 
gic position  of  Germany.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  occupation  and  fortification  of  the 
Rhlneland  in  1936,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Locarno  Treaty,  voluntarily  entered  Into  by 
Germany  10  years  earlier.  Then  followed,  in 
rapid  succession,  the  absorption  of  Austria, 
in  direct  violat'on  of  pledges  given  by  Hitler 
to  respect  the  sovereignty  and  Independence 
of  that  country;  the  dismemberment  and 
final  seizure  of  Czecho-Slovakia.  in  spite  of 
Hitler's  assurances  after  the  seizure  of  Aus- 
tria that  Germany  desired  no  additional  ter- 
ritory in  Europe  and  in  violation  of  a  solemn 
pledge  to  respect  the  independence  of  that 
country.  ofiBcialiy  given  in  October  1938;  the 
annexation  of  Memel;  and  finally,  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1939.  a  brutal  attack  upon,  and  the 
devastation  and  partitioning  of,  Poland. 

The  period  of  the  war  has  witnessed  the 
Invasion  and  occupation  of  Denmark,  Nor- 
way. Holljmd.  Betgiimi.  and  Luxemburg,  in 
violation  of  the  scrupulously  ot)served  neu- 
trality of  these  countries  and  in  contra- 
vention, in  the  cases  of  some  of  these  coun- 
tries, of  assurances  expressly  given  by 
Germany  of  her  intention  to  respect  their 
Independence  and  sovereignty;  the  invasion 
and  partial  occupation  of  France;  the  split- 
ting up  of  Rumania  and  the  German  occu- 
pation of  the  remaining  portion  of  that 
country. 

These  seizures  have  been  accomplished 
through  a  combined  use  of  armed  force  ap- 
plied from  without  and  of  an  almost  unbe- 
lievable amount  of  subversive  activity  from 
within.  Each  of  the  invaded  and  occupied 
countries  has  been  subjected  to  a  reign  of 
terror  and  despotism.  By  word  and  by  deed 
the  Invaders  have  made  tmmistakably  clear 
their  determination  to  impose  permanently 
upon  these  unfortunate  countries  a-nile  of 
tyranny  frequently  reminiscent  of  the  worst 
pages  of  ancient  history. 

So  long  as  there  seemed  to  remain  even  a 
faint  hope  of  inducing  the  leaders  of  Ger- 
many to  desist  from  the  course  which  they 
were  following,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  neglected  no  oj^xn-tunity  to  make  its 
voice  heard  in  restraint.  It  went  further  and 
repeatedly  offered  its  assistance  In  economic 
readjustments  which  might  promote  solution 
of  the  existing  difficulties  by  peaceful  means. 
AU  hope  disappeared  when  the  Nazi  legions 
struck  at  Poland  and  plunged  Burope  Into  a 
new  war. 

Since  then  It  has  become  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  mankind  Is  today  face  to  face 


not  with  regional  wars  or  isolated  conflicts 
but  with  an  organized,  ruthless,  and  im- 
pacable  movement  of  steadily  expanding  con- 
quest. W^e  are  in  the  presence  cf  forces  which 
are  not  restrained  by  considcratiotu  of  law 
or  principles  of  morality;  which  have  fixed 
no  limits  for  their  program  of  conquest; 
which  have  spread  over  large  areas  on  land 
and  are  desperately  struggling  now  to  seize 
control  of  t  he  oceans  as  an  eesential  means  of 
achieving  and  maintaining  their  conquest  of 
the  other  continents. 

Control  of  the  high  seas  by  law-abiding 
nations  is  the  key  to  the  security  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  in  the  present-day 
world  situaUon.  Shotild  that  control  be 
gained  by  the  partners  of  the  Tripartite  Pact, 
the  danger  to  cur  country,  great  as  it  is  today, 
would  be  multiplied  many  fold. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  there  can  be  no 
danger  of  an  invasion  of  the  New  World.  It 
is  said:  As  Germany  has  not  been  able  to 
cross  the  British  channel,  how  can  she  cross 
the  Atlantic? 

German  forces  could  cross  the  channel  in 
an  hour's  time  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
Britain,  now  thoroughly  prepared  and  well 
armed,  is  fighting  every  hour  of  the  day  to 
prevent  that  crossing,  and  is  fortified  with 
every  known  device  to  repel  a  landing.  The 
20  miles  of  water  between  contlrtental  Europe 
and  Britain  are  under  British,  not  CSerman. 
control.  Were  Britain  defeated,  and  were  she 
to  lose  coimnand  of  the  seas,  Germany  could 
easily  cross  the  Atlantic — especially  the  South 
Atlantic — unless  we  were  ready  and  able  to  do 
what  Britain  is  doing  now.  Were  the  At- 
lantic to  fall  into  German  control,  the 
Atlantic  would  offer  little  or  no  assurance  of 
security. 

Under  these  conditions  our  national  se- 
curity would  require  the  continuous  devotion 
cf  a  very  great  part  of  all  oiu-  work  and 
wealth  for  defense  production,  prolonged  uni- 
versal military  service,  extremely  burdensome, 
taxation,  unending  vigilance  against  enemies 
within  our  borders,  and  complete  Involvement 
in  power  diplomacy.  These  would  be  the 
necessities  of  a  condition  as  exposed  as  ours 
wculd  be. 

Great  Britain  is  today  a  veritable  fortress. 
So  will  this  country  be  when  our  prepara- 
tions for  armed  defense  are  completed.  Most 
likely,  however,  it  will  not  be  by  direct  and 
frontal  attack  that  the  wotild-be  invaders 
will  undertake  the  conquest  of  this  country, 
if  they  ever  have  a  chance  to  emhark  upon 
such  an  enterprise.  It  is  rather  to  be  antici- 
pated that  their  efforts  would  first  be  directed 
against  other  portions  of  this  hemisphere, 
more  vulnerable  than  this  country,  and  then 
against  us. 

Subversive  forces  are  hard  at  work  in 
many  American  countries,  seeking  to  create 
internal  dissension  and  disunion  as  a  now 
familiar  prelude  to  armed  invasion.  Today 
these  forces  are  held  in  check  and  are  being 
steadily  eradicated.  But  the  entire  situation 
would  change  if  control  of  the  high  seas  were 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  would-be  at- 
tackers. Under  such  conditions  the  diffi- 
culties of  continental  defense  would  demand 
from  us  vastly  greater  efforts  than  we  are 
now  called  upon  to  envisage. 

The  most  serious  question  today  for  this 
country  is  whether  the  control  of  the  high 
seas  shall  pass  into  the  hands  of  powers  bent 
on  a  program  of  unlimited  conquest.  It  is 
in  this  light,  above  all,  that  we  should  order 
our  present-day  thinking  and  action  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  material  assistance 
which  our  country  Is  prepared  to  furnish 
Great  Britain. 

On  no  other  question  of  public  policy  are 
the  people  of  this  country  so  nearly  unani- 
mous and  80  emphatic  today  as  they  are  on 
that  of  the  imperative  need.  In  otir  own  most 
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Tltal  Interest,  to  give  Great  Britain  and  other 
victims  of  attack  the  maximum  of  material 
Bid  In  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time. 
This  Is  so  because  It  Is  now  altogether  clear 
that  such  assistance  to  those  who  resist  at- 
tack is  a  vital  part  of  our  national  self- 
defense.  In  the  face  of  the  forces  of  con- 
quest now  on  the  march  across  the  earth, 
aelf-defense  is  and  must  be  the  compelling 
consideration  in  the  determination  of  wise 
and  prudent  national  policy. 

For  us  to  withhold  aid  to  victims  of  attack 
would  not  result  in  a  restoration  of  peace. 
It  would  merely  tend  to  perpetuate  the  en- 
slavement of  nations  already  invaded  and  sub- 
jugated and  provide  an  opportimlty  for  the 
would-be  conquerors  to  gather  strength  for  an 
attack  against  us. 

The  protagonists  of  the  forces  against 
which  we  are  today  forging  the  instrxmien- 
talities  of  self-defense  have  repudiated  In 
every  essential  respect  the  long-accepted 
principles  of  peaceful  and  orderly  interna- 
tional relations.  They  have  disregarded  every 
right  of  neutral  nations,  even  of  those  to 
which  they  themselves  had  given  solemn 
pledges  of  InvloIabUity.  Their  constantly 
employed  weapons  for  the  government  of  their 
imfortimate  victims  are  unrestricted  terror- 
iMition,  firing  squads,  deceit,  forced  labor, 
confiscation  of  property,  concentration  camps, 
and  deprivations  of  every  sort. 

The  most  scrupulotis  observance  by  peace- 
ful countries  of  legal  concepts  provides  to- 


day no  security  whatever.  Many  nations 
which  trusted  to  the  integrity  of  their  inten- 
tions and  the  care  with  which  they  observed 
their  legal  obligations  have  been  destroyed. 

I  am  certain  that  the  day  will  come  again 
when  no  nation  wiU  have  the  effrontery  and 
the  cynicism  to  demand  that.  whUe  it  itself 
scoffs  at  and  disregards  every  principle  of 
law  and  order,  its  intended  victims  must 
adhere  rigidly  to  aU  such  principles— until 
the  very  moment  when  Its  armed  forces  have 
crossed  their  frontiers.  But  so  long  as  such 
nations  exist  we  cannot  and  m\ist  not  be 
diverted— either  by  their  threats  or  by  their 
hypocritical  protests  from  our  firm  determi- 
nation to  create  means  and  conditions  of 
self-defense,  v-herever  and  in  whatever  form 
we  find  essential  to  our  own  security. 

The  present  biU  sets  up  machinery  which 
will  enable  us  to  make  the  most  effective 
use  of  our  rescxirces  fpr  oxir  own  needs  and 
for  the  needs  of  those  whom,  in  oxir  own  self- 
defense,  we  are  determined  thus  to  aid.  The 
great  problem  of  democracy  is  to  organize 
and  to  use  its  strength  with  sufflclent  speed 
and  completeness.  The  proposed  legislation 
is  an  essential  measure  for  that  purpose. 
This  bill  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  allo- 
cate our  resources  in  ways  best  calculated  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  this  Nation  and  of 
this  continent  in  the  complex  and  many- 
sided  conditions  of  danger  with  which  we 
are  and  are  likely  to  be  confronted.  Above 
all.  it  will  enable  us  to  do  all  these  things 


in  the  speediest  possible  manner.    And,  over- 
whelmingly,  speed  is  our  greatest  need  today. 


Construction  of  Naval  Vef$els 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

OF  GEOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  16.  1941 


STATEMENT  FROM  THE  NAVY 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr.  VINSON  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  statement  from  the 
Navy  Department  showing  the  type,  the 
number,  and  at  what  yards  naval  build- 
ing is  under  way,  and  also  a  statement  of 
Navy  contracts  for  the  building  of  ships 
for  the  calendar  year  1940. 

The  matter  follows: 


VesseU  of  V.  S.  Navy  under  construction  as  of  January  7.1941;  tal>le  sHowing  builOer's  location,  types,  and  number. 


Builder  and  location 


Bristol  Yscht  BuiWing  Co.,  South  Bristol,  Maine 

Snow  Shipyaffls,  Rockland.  Maine....... 

Bath  Iron  Work-«,  Coriwration.  Bath,  Maine 

Klce  Bros..  East  Boothby.  Maint- ...-- 

Palmer  Scott  A  Co..  Inc.,  Sew  Bedford.  Maw 

Geo.  L«wley  h  Sons.  Neponsct.  Mas*.... 

Bctblebem  8t«*l  Co  .  Shipbuil'linit  Division: 

Fore  River  plant,  yuincy.  Mass 

Staten  Island  plant.  New  York.  N.  Y.  - — 

8«n  Pedro  plant.  Terminal  Island.  Calif.....—.-.. 

Ban  FrancLsc<i  plant,  San  Francisco,  Calif 

W.  K.  Robinson.  Inc.  Ipswich.  Mass   -  ---- 

HerrrshofT  ManufacturinK  Co.,  Bristol,  R.  I — 

Electric  Boat  Co.,  Oroton.  Conn .-.-. 

Electric  Boat  Co..  Elco  Works.  Bayonne.  N.  i.~ 

Luders  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn..  

Freeport  Point  Shipyard.  Inc..  Freeport,  Long  Island... 

Oreonport   Basin  &   Construction   Co.,   Oreenport,   Long 

Island,  N.  Y. 

WheeU-r  Shipyard.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. .-..--.- 

Sullivan  Drydock  &  Repair  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

Robert  Jacob,  Inc..  City  Island,  N.  Y.. • 

Henry  B.  Nevlns,  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.  Y.....  ...-...--  — 

Consolidate<l  Shipbuilding  t  orporation.  New  lork,  N.  X... 
Federal  Shipbuilding  &.  Dry  Dock  Co..  Kearny.  N.  J 

John  H.  MathisCo.,  Camden.  N.J 

Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co..  Camden.  N.  J......-..- 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  Camden.  N.  J — 


Vessels 


Cramp  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa--- ■ 

Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co..  Chester,  Pa 

Vinyard  Shipbuilding  Co..  Milford.  Del • 

American  Car  A  Foundry  Co..  Wilmington.  Del. 

Dravo  Corporation,  Neville  Island,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


E.  C.  Rice*  Sons,  Reedville,  Va....  ------ 

Marietta  Manufacturing  Co.,  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va   .. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &   Drydock  Co..  Newport 

News.  Va. 

Donald  Roebling,  Clearwater.  Fla --..- 

Miami  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Miami,  Fla..    

Oibbs  Gas  Engine  Co  of  Florida.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Marine  Engine  Works  &  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  Tarpon 

Springs.  Fla.  ^.  .  ^  . , 

Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  Chickasaw,  Ala..  .....---- 

Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Birmingham.  Ala.  (Pas- 

cagoula.  Miss,  plant). 

Higgins  Industries,  Inc..  New  Orleans,  La .- 

Consolidate<l  Steel  Cori>oration.  Ltd..  Orange,  Tex 

Levingston  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Orange.  Tex 

Seabrook  Yacht  CorvKiration,  Houston,  Tex 

Westcrgard  Boat  Works,  Inc.,  Rockport.  Tex 

Harbor  Boat  Co..  Terminal  Island,  Calif ---- 

Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  CorporaUon,  San 

Conjolidated  Steel  Corporation,  Maywood,  Calif.    (See  also 
at  Orange,  Tex.) 


2  coastal  mine  sweepers, 


AMc40,  41... 
AMc52-55.... 


2  1111-foot  subchasers,  PCSltj-.VM :----/ -Cli;; ' 

12  3«-foot  aircraft  rescue  N«ts:  10  29-foot  aircraft  rescue  boaU 

10  165-foot  submarine  chasers;  12  4&-foot  tank  lighters 

1  battleship.  BB59;  4  aircraft  carrii-rs.  CV16-19;  8  heavy  cruisers.  CA68-71.  72-75;  8  light  cruisers,  CL53, 
S4  64-67  82.  8.1.  4  destroyers,  DD5»-«)1. 

12  destroyers,  DD470.  471.  Vi\-«n.  518-522,  60:-6O4 

i'!^^CLJ^SdLSSDD^i60;526lMi;^ 

4  cf«.stal  mine  sweepers,  AMc3t>-39 7 

2  coastal  mint  swi'ei>ors.  •^^'<=^'j''^j,--,;;k- „^- '' 

?2  7"vKuTmS^c^Kc  wi'^T^oorsubm^^^^^^^ 

10*harb;,rSMsmall  (6Mcot)).  YTl€C-ie9;  »  bomb  target  bcaU;  2  subchasers,  PCa)5-£06 

2  45-foot  aircraft  rescue  boats ' ' 

4  coastal  mine  sweepers.  Amc46-4» ' 


Total 


^lKtSiSchas^rs,"PCVS*:-«<irYi^if^i.ri)^liedlikh^ 

G  harbor  tugs  (small  ((>5-foot)),  YTlM-159 --: 

4  motor-driven  mine  swwpers,  "V  MSl-4- r---; C'"\S.'\i'r^Mailla'7 

\  Kr  lugs,  large  (100-foot).  YT145-148;  5  l«-foot  submarine  chairs  PC^H«7.^^ 

5  Ught  cruisers,  CL85-87;  51-52;  37  destroyers,  DD439,  440;  446-448,  452,  482,  4W  *«S,  va,  v»,  «fc>-»»u.  lao- 
502;  503,  504;  505.  506;  618-623. 

4  boom  (net)  tenders,  YN2»-32 -- 

r^Sp.' BBsScS^f?!  iighv 

.\V6,  7;  1  repair  ship,  AR5. 

6  light  cruisers,  CL89-M -„----,-- V-.i-"-VvVrVi" 

3  destroyer  tenders.  AD17-19;  3  seaplane  tenders,  AVll-13 .,. • 

12  50-foot  motor  launches 


38  4^foot  tank  ^^''Py^^^-i-^--(-^^^-fci^^ir^^^^^^^^  702-704. 

708-710,  720-728;  18  (4  bTDrayo..Stockton,  Calif.;  3  by  Moore  Drydock,  Oakland,  Cahf.;  U  by  Dravo, 


6  (I  by  Dravo,  Neville) 


Wilmington,  Del.)  gate  vessels,  YNgl-18. 
12  26-foot  motor  whaleboats 

t  &SbbS;  sSl^VrrcvK'^^^^^^ 


200  amphibian  tractors 

2M-foot  motor  torjiedo  boats.  PTl,  2 - v".i"""K";;' 

4  coastal  minesweepers.  AMc42-45;  16  30-foot  bureau  type  landmg  boats. 
12  3*foot  motor  launches.  


4  destroyers,  DD550-553 

4  net-laying  vessels.  AN  1-4 - - 

2  80-foot  motor  torpedo  boats,  PT5,  6;  67  30-foot  Eureka  land.ng  boats;  335  3C-foot  Eureka  landing  boats. 

12  destroyers,  DD560-58O 

24  30-foot  Bureau-type  landing  t>oats... - 

83fi-foot  aircraft  rescue  boats ^ - 

2  110-fool  subchasers,  PC497-4fi6..-i — - .— — 

15  bomb  target  boats i. 

3  repair  ships,  AR6-^ - 


3 
4 

27 

2 

22 

22 

25 

12 

10 

29 
4 
2 

45 

36 

21 
2 
4 

10 
3 
6 
4 
9 

43 

4 

3 
23 

0 

0 

12 

38 

40 


12 

4 

13 

100 
2 

20 
12 

4 

4 

404 

13 

24 

8 

2 
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TesseU  of  U.  S.  Navy  under  construction  as  of  January  7,  1941;  tahU  Oiowing  IniUder'a  location,  types,  and  ntimbert— Continued 


Builder  and  location 


Dravo,  Stockton,  Calif 

General  Enginetring  &  Drydock  Co.,  Alameda,  taliL...... 

Pacific  Drydock  <t  Ropalr  Co.,  Oakland,  CaliL 

Moore  Dry  Doc>  Co..  Oakland,  Calif 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  CaUT . 

Basalt  Rock  Co.,  Inc.,  Napa,  Calif. _. 

Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland.  Greg 

Willamette  Iron  &  Steel  Corporation,  PortlaQd,  Oreg 

Blrchfield  Boiler  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash 

J.  K.  Welding  Co.,  Inc.  Seattle.  Wash.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y«. 

Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash......... 

Pacific  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Seattle,  W'ash 

Puget  Sound  Bridee  &  Dredge  Co.,  SeeUle,  Wash 

8«ettle-Tacoma  Shiphmlding  Corporation,  Seattle,  Wash... 

Lake  Washington  Shipyards,  Houghton.  Wash 

Goodyear  Tire  4  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 

American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Fisher  Boat  Works.  Detroit,  Mich 

R<)bia<on  Marine  Con.-itruction  Co  ,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Defoo  Boat  4  Motor  Worki,  Bay  City,  Mich 

Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Co.  Manitowoc,  Wis . 

Pet<'rson  Boat  Work*,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis 

Leathern  Smith  Coal  A  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay, 

Wis. 
Lake  Superior  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Superior,  Wis 


Vessels 


4  gate  vessels  (see  Wilmington,  Del) 

4  boom  (net;  tenders,  YN9-12;  4  mine  sweepers,  AM63^65l  ... 

1  covered  lighter  (500-ton)  self-propelled,  YF270;  1  covered  iightcf"(»f'^ton)rYr272     "*"     — — — 

1  caisson  building  for  Dravo;  2  submarine  tenders,  AS  18,  19;  5  submarine  raseoe  veaseb  ASBML  s'nto 
vessels  baiiding  for  Dravo. 

U  covered  lighters  (SOO-ton),  YF261,  362,  365.  267,  274.  r6-2T9.  28,  282 

8  open  lighters  (500-ton),  YC6»7-e9B,  706,  706.  7U-713;  2foel-o0  barges  V04i'4»' '~"      **      

4  boom  (net)  tenders,  YN6-« _  

2  minelayers,  CMS,  7 _  ~— ~— .~.>.~..., 

looTcred  lighter  (500-ton)  insulated.  YF290 * — ^^ 

2  car  floats,  YCF14,  15;  7  covered  lighters  (SOO-ton),  YFaM.  '266,  275,  2Mr2MV"2»;  »;"i"rov"ere<l"lirttir 
(2S0-ton).  I  F271. 

4  seaplane  tenders  (small).  AVP39-82;  1  covered  Ugbter  (500-ton}  self-propelled    intmht^   YTWt 
covered  liehter  (.WO- ton).  YF368.  '  ' 

1  covered  lighter  (250-ton),  YF273 „ 

lopen  lighter  (SOO-ton).  YC707 „ '""'"" 

25  destroyers.  DD493-497,  554-568,  624-628 ' 

6  seaplane  tenders  (small),  AVP23-28;  4  boom  (net)  tenders,  YNl-4;  7  45-foot  artiUery  ligbtetiUIII 

564  rubber  boats ...  .  *'** 

12  (6  Cleveland.  6  Loraine)  boom  (net)  tenders,  YN17-28 IIIIH""'" 

3  UO-foot  submarine  chasers,  PC453 '-,  ■  .^t^^TT*!!"" 

2  bomb  target  boats ...^ " "*         ««.~~... 

4  mine  sw-vpers.  AM58-61;  I  barbor  ttigs  (targe),  YTl4l>-lBrri3  i6S^U>ottubcbiatn,¥C'4Si'm 

lOsubmarmes.  SS265-274 .X _ _    .  '*' 

12  40-foot  motor  launclies ...I.l.Il        ]^', *** 

1 165-foot  submarine  chaser,  PC496 l.lllllllllll'.l^"'."'"" 


2  fuel-oil  barges,  Y046, 47. 
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XAVT  TABO  A£SIGITMZNT8 


Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.. 
Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass 


Navy  Yard,  New  York,  N.  Y._..,„,,«, 

Navy  Yard,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa .m»m**«.. 

Norfolk  NaTy  Yard,  Portsnouth.  Va.. 


Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  8.  c         ..,...„. 

Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Calif 

Puget  Soimd  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton  Wash 

Navy  Yard,  Cavite,  P.  I 

Naral  Station.  Guam,  Midway  Islands...... 

U.  8.  Coast  Guard .., 


17  submarines,  S6305.  209,  210,  228-235,  276-280 

21  destroyers,  DD433,  434,  441,  442,461,  462, 472-476, 581-566, 632-636;  2ft«iphuQe  tenders  (smaUirAVPw' a" 

3  staplane  derricks,  YSD20  i2, 28.  v         /.  .     . 

8  battleships,  BB55,  61.  63,  69,  70;  1  covered  lighter  (»j0-ton),  YF283 

6  battleships.  BB68, 62,'  64, 65, 67,  €8;  2  destroyers,  DD63C,  637;  1  mine  layer,  CM6;  2  sttoot  motor'torDedo" 

boats,  PT7,  8.  ^^ 

3  battk;ships,  BB60,  66,  71;  2  destroyers,  DD63S,  63d;  3  mine  sweepers,  AM65,  6* ,  67;  1  range  tender,  srtf- 

propelled,  YF287;  1  covered  lighter  (fiOO-ton). 'yr263;  1  floating  workshop,  YR2J;  1  water  bvfe.  YWS»: 

I  54-foot  aircraft  rescue  boat. 
16  destroyers,  DD435,  443,  444,  468,  464, 477-479, 567-391,  640,  041;  4  seaplane  derricks,  Y8D12, 13  16,  21;  1 

harbor  tup  (small).  YT144. 

8  submarines.  S8203,  211.  236-230,  381,  282;  3  sobmarine  teiKters,  ASH,  12,  16;  2  (oel-oil  bargM,  Y044,  44 

9  destroyers,  DD43r>,  480, 481,  593-W7;  4  seaplane  tenders  (*naB),  AVPM).  11, 12  13:  5  seaolaae  derrkte 
YSD15.  18.  24,  25,26. 

.1  open  lighters  (250-ton),  YC-I4-n6;  1  water  barge,  YW« ....... 

8  open  lighters  (100-ton),  YC717-719 .- 

6  36-(oot  motor  whaleboats;  17  40-foot  motor  lanncbes;  8  26-fbot  motor  wbaleboau . .... 
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Vessels  of  V.  S.  Navy,  contracted  for  during 
calendar  year  1940 


S2  tank  Ughtcfs.. 


Category  and  type 

Num- 
ber 

Total  cost 

COMBATAKT 

Battleships 

9 

11 

6 

8 

32 

4 

121 

68 

4 

71 

$913,200,000 

Aircraft  carriers 

733,90><,000 

Cruisers 

Heavy  cruisers.  _. .... 

434,400.000 
316,400,000 

Light  cruisers: 

10,000-ton...... ....... 

1,056,477,000 

6,000-ton 

Destroyers: 

2,100- ton 

1,700-ton 

Special 

93,720,000 

1,337,766.000 

629,350.000 

29,184.000 

Submarines 

463.339.000 

Total 

334 

6,997.834,000 

AmUAHT 

Destroyer  tenders................ 

3 
9 
30 
4 
5 
3 
6 
5 

4 

12 
2 

12 

39, 450, 000 

Minesweepers 

Coastal  minesweepers.... -. 

Net  layers 

Gasoline  tankers . 

Repair  ship? 

21,025.000 
4,500,000 
56,000,000 
10,625.000 
52,200,000 

Su  imarine  "enders 

92,  MO,  000 

Submarine  rescue  vessels . 

30,40a  000 

Seaplane  tenders: 

Large 

SmaU „ 

Minelayers .............. 

61.900,000 
61,900,000 
29.460.000 

Transports  ...................... 

9,600,000 

Total 

75 

459,850,000 

TknOL  OLAFT 

Submarine  chasers: 

165-foot 

36 
13 
12 
12 

44,194,400 

110-foot 

77-foot.-.. 

Motor  torpedo  boats,  77  foot 

5,333.000 
i  410. 000 
4,130,000 

Total 

73 

68. 167,  400 

1 

Vessels  of  V.  8.  Navy,  contracted  for  during 
calendar  year  1940 — Contintied 


Type 

Num- 
ber 

Acquisition 
cost 

DISTBOTCaArt 

Open  lighters: 

600- ton ..._ 

250-lon . 

i6 
3 
3 
2 

1 

3 

22 

3 

1 

4 
32 
18 

4 

1 

17 

7 

18 

2 

33,000 

120,000 

100-ton. 

90,000 

Car  floats 

98.000 

Range  tenders .. 

323,000 

Covered  lighters: 

SCO-ton  sell-propelled 

500-ton 

25C-ton 

Ferryboat. 

Mine  sweepers,  motor-drrven 

Boom  (net)  tenders 

Gate  vessels .... .. 

Fuel-oil  barges 

1,130,000 

1,097,000 

13.\0(i0 

130,000 

2.600,000 

16, 291. 5.16 

3,600.000 

5,200.000 

Workshops,  floating 

220.000 

Seaplane  derricks ............ 

2,720,000 

Harbor  tugs: 

Large 

Small 

Water  barges 

2,219.000 

1,643.940 

40.000 

Total 

IM 

38,600,496 

Grand  total 

644 

6,642.666,896 

SHALL  BOAT* 

Landing  boats 

442 

82 

7 

200 

664 

47 

«2 

5,360.572 

Tank  lighters . .. 

2,408.646 

Artillery  lighters 

Amphibian  tractors.............. 

96.250 
8»  300. 000 

Rubber  boats ....._.. 

Aircraft  rescue  boats ...... 

Special  boats .... 

1.055.940 

827,407 
3^  862, 865 

Total 

1,404 

15,401.680 

I  Being  eonstmcted 
Nary  aoconnt. 


by  Maritime  Cammiasioii  (or 


Ve$td»  purOuued  during  1§40 


Transports _. 

Tankers ', 

Ammunition  ships 

Hospital  ship 

General  auxuiary . 

Stores  ships I 

Stores  issue  ship .. 

Submarine  ten<]en ...... ... 

Seaplane  tenders . 

Mine  sweepers... ... 

Coastal  mine  sweepers 

Patrol  craft  (yachu) 

Yard  craft  (ttigs,  net  tenders,  etc). 

Total 


12 

8 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

15 

IS 

24 

34 


tl£7S4.7IIL78 

36,383;  197.  78 

4,360.00a(« 

1,100.00a  00 

8BS,7M98 

4.C22.1M198 

3,fiao.ooaoo 

6,97i07«LW 
5, 734. 914. 63 

.3,OM,onaoo 
i.8iaooo.oo 

3,317,00100 

3,865,704.13 


130       75,  otm,  tiia  64 


In  addition,  II  ships  of  varloiis  types  are 
now  in  the  process  of  acquisition. 


H.  R.  1776 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  January  16. 1941 


ADDRESS  BT  THE  HONORABLE  HENBT  L. 
SnUSON,  SECRETARY  OF  WAR 


Mr.  BLOOM.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoto, 
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I  Include  therein  the  address  made 
by  the  Honorable  Henry  L.  Stimson.  Sec- 
retary of  War,  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  January  16,  1941,  during 
the  hearings  on  H.  R.  1776,  a  bill  further 
to  promote  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes: 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  In  what  I 
have  to  Bay  upon  this  bill,  I  propose  to  con- 
fine myself  so  far  as  possible  to  the  matters 
which  have  come  under  my  observation  as 
Secretary  of  War.  In  respect  to  the  wider 
aspects  of  world  conditions  which  the  bill 
la  designed  to  meet,  I  assume  that  you  gen- 
tlemen have  been  fully  advised  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  And  in  respect  to  the  finan- 
cial questions  of  credit,  security,  and  inter- 
national exchange  which  may  be  involved  in 
tb«  transactions  made  possible  by  this  bill, 
I  assume  that  you  have  been  advised  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Furthermore,  I  assume  that  this  bill  la 
baaed  upon  the  proposition  that  the  effective 
defense  of  this  country  In  the  pending  emer- 
gency depends  In  large  part  upon  our  giving 
effective  h«lp  to  Great  Britain  and  perhaps 
to  other  nations  defending  themselves 
■gainst  the  Axis  powers.  Th6  fact  that  thia 
policy  Is  favored  by  our  people  seems  to  be 
abundantly  established  by  the  long  series 
of  events  during  the  past  16  months  since 
the  war  broke  out.  and  I  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  It  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  recall  to 
your  committee  the  consistent  utterances  of 
the  President  throughout  that  period  on  this 
subject:  the  action  of  the  Congress  in  Octo- 
ber, 1939,  in  repealing  the  automatic  em- 
bargo legislation  and  thus  permitting  Great 
Britain  and  Prance  to  piirchase  weapons 
from  our  nationals;  the  statements  of  the 
two  candidates  during  the  past  campaign  on 
the  subject  of  rendering  assistance  to  Great 
Britain:  and  the  various  well-known  actions 
which  have  been  taken  by  our  Government, 
with  the  obvious  approval  of  the  people  as  a 
whole,  in  assisting  Great  Britain  by  the 
transfer  to  it,  directly  and  Indirectly,  of 
mxinltlons  of  both  military  and  naval  char- 
acter. 

On  Its  face  this  blU  is  Intended  "further 
to  promote"  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
by  facilitating  this  assistance  to  governments 
"whose  defense  the  President  deems  vital  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  States."  With 
these  things  assumed  or  admitted,  I  propose 
to  disctiss  from  the  standpoint  of  my  own 
observation  the  importance  of  the  enactment 
of  such  a  bill  in  order  to  expedite  the  pro- 
duction of  arms  and  munitions;  to  produce 
them  with  much  greater  economy  to  all  gov- 
ernments involved;  and  eventually  to  provide 
assurance  to  this  country  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  weapons  and  munitions  at  the 
time  of  their  completion  will  be  to  the  gov- 
ernments which  can  use  them  most  effec- 
tively with  reference  to  the  defense  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States. 

.  PRESENT  SrrUATION  MORE  CSmCAL  THAN   191 T 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  point  out  how 
much  more  acute  is  the  present  emergency 
and  how  much  more  dangerous  is  the  situa- 
tion df  our  own  country  with  reference  to 
the  time  element  in  tBe  production  of  muni- 
tions of  defense  than  It  was  In  1917.  Then, 
as  now,  we  were  engaged  in  the  same  problem 
of  preparing  munitions  for  our  defense. 

In  1917  there  was  a  stable  front  line  In 
France,  safely  held  by  the  Allies  against  Ger- 
many. Italy  and  Japan  were  arrayed  against 
Germany  on  the  side  of  Britain  and  Prance. 
The  British.  French,  Italian,  and  Japanese 
fleets  were  in  practically  complete  control  of 
all  of  the  oceans  of  the  world.  Today  Italy 
and  Japan  are  members  of  the  German  axis. 
Prance  is  conquered,  and  her  fleet  is  in- 
capable of  opposing  the  Central  Powers.  The 
British  fleet  today  stands  alone  as  an  obstacle 
to  German  control  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  1917  the  munition  factories  and  sup- 
plies of  Great  Britain  and  Prance  were  so 
abundant  that  they  were  able  to  supply,  and 


did  supply  to^  ns,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
weapons  which  we  then  needed.  In  spite  of 
our  own  efforts  at  munition  production  dur- 
ing the  year  and  a  half  of  our  participation 
In  the  war,  France  and  Britain  furnished  us 
with  substantially  aU  of  the  airplanes,  the 
artillery,  and  with  a  large  propwrtion  of  the 
rifles  and  machine  guns  which  we  used,  as 
well  as  with  great  stores  of  ammunition  for 
those  weapons.  In  other  words,  those  coun- 
tries constituted  our  principal  arsenals  and 
furnished  us  with  the  bulk  of  our  most  im- 
portant weapons.  Today  many  arsenals  in 
conquered  countries  such  as  France  are  at 
the  service  of  the  Axis  nations;  and  Great 
Britain,  far  from  being  In  a  position  to  come 
to  our  assistance  with  munitions.  Is  com- 
I>elled  to  enter  our  markets  for  a  substantial 
quantity  of  weapons  for  her  own  use. 

Instead  of  being  assisted  by  other  nations 
In  obtaining  the  weapons  needed  for  our 
own  defense,  we  are  obliged  to  prepare  our 
defense  in  consideration  of  their  needs.  This 
constitutes  almost  a  c<Hnplete  reversal  of  the 
situation  with  which  we  were  then  con- 
fronted. Instead  of  being  able  leisurely  to 
pick  and  choose  and  deliberately  to  arm  our- 
selves, relying  upon  the  then  existing  sta- 
bility on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we 
are  not  only  compelled  to  arm  ourselves  en- 
tirely by  our  own  efforts  but  to  do  so  at  the 
very  time  when  It  is  Imperative  that  our 
American  Industry  and  plants  should  be 
working  at  top  speed  to  furnish  vital  weapons 
of  defense  to  Great  Britain  in  order  that  she 
may  meet  the  crisis  v.hlch  is  confronting  her 
this  spring  and  summer,  and  thus  preserve 
her  fleet  as  a  bulwark  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

VSnVED   FXTHCHASINO  AND   PRODXTCTION  ' 

I  think  it  is  manifest  that  in  such  a  situa- 
tion every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to 
simplify  all  steps  in  the  production  of  the 
munitions  which  in  the  last  analysis  are  to 
constitute  our  defense.  I  also  think  it  is 
manifest  that  expeditious  means  and  clear 
authority  must  be  provided  to  assure  the 
prompt  distribution  of  munitions  to  coun- 
tries whose  defense  is  important  to  us.  To 
be  alert  in  our  defense  we  must  have  flex- 
ible means  with  which  to  act. 

It  is  the  essence  of  the  President's  plan, 
as  I  understand  it,  that  the  United  States 
shall  become  virtually  the  sole  purchasing 
unit  for  war  materials  to  be  ordered  from 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country;  that 
there  will  thus  b3  constituted  one  great  fun- 
nel through  which  all  the  production  of  such 
materials  in  this  country  will  be  ordered 
and  through  which  the  materials  when  fin- 
ished will  flow  from  the  production  lir.es: 
and  that,  consistent  with  our  national  policy, 
as  it  has  been  enunciated  and  endorsed  by 
the  Congress  .and  the  people,  we  shall  then 
be  in  a  position  tc.  apportion  these  muni- 
tions among  ourselves  and  other  democracies 
whose  defense  is  important  to  us. 

This  plan  has  many  advantages.  It  will 
eliminate  the  competition  of  many  different 
purchasing  Tencles  from  different  countries. 
I  am  informed  that  there  are  or  have  been  at 
least  a  dozen  different  purchasing  commis- 
sions from  foreign  countries  operating  in 
this  country  since  the  outbreak  of  this  war. 
It  has  also  the  advantage  of  enabling  the 
manufacturer  to  carry  out  all  his  dealings 
with  but  one  purchaser — a  purchaser  with 
which.  In  many  cases,  he  has  already  been 
In  contact  over  a  number  of  years.  Much 
wasteful  duplication  of  effort  and  conflict  of 
alms  win  thus  be  avoided.  It  enables  us  to 
build  a  well-ordered  system  of  placing  con- 
tracts and  to  utilize  and  carry  into  effect 
the  studies  which  have  been  made  over  a 
period  of  20  yetrs  by  our  Army  and  Navy 
ofiScials  in  preparation  for  Just  such  an  emer- 
gency as  we  now  face.  Our  Ordnance  De- 
partment and  Quartermaster  Corjfs,  for  ex- 
ample, are  composed  of  experienced  oflQcers 
who  have  been  in  constant  touch  with  manu- 
facturers In  this  country  who  know  the 
American  system  of  production  and  business 
methods,  and  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the 


Office  of  Production  Management,  are  in  a 
position  to  deal  effectively  with  those  manu- 
facturers. The  representatives  of  the  foreign 
purchasing  commissions  have  no  such  ad- 
vantage. 

The  proposed  bill  will  permit  such  a  plan 
to  be  carried  out.  Inasmuch  as  It  will  em- 
power  the   President   to   authorize    existing     ' 
Government  departments  to  procure  muni- 
tions for  other  countries. 

TTSE    OF    ABSENALS 

The  plan  also  authorizes  the  utilization  cf 
our  existing  Government  establishments  for 
the  general  defense.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  in  the  past  spent  many 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  our  arsenals:  In  the  training  cf 
the  men  who  operate  them:  and  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  inspection  forces  and  proving 
grounds.  These  establishments  are  designed 
for  the  production  of  munitions  of  war.  In  a 
peaceful  democracy  such  as  ours,  they  are  the 
very  spearhead  of  an  armament  production 
effort.  But  under  existing  law  it  is,  in  most 
cases.  Impossible  to  use  those  facilities  ex- 
cept for  the  particular  needs  of  our  own 
armed  forces.  The  proposed  bill  will  enable 
these  facilities  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  countries  which  the  President  shall  desig- 
nate. Thus,  they  may  be  used  to  their  fullest 
extent  not  only  for  our  own  direct  defense, 
but  for  our  Indirect  defense  by  making  them 
available  to  others  where  our  own  Interests 
so  require.  If  we  are  to  render  material  aid 
to  Great  Britain.  It  would  appear  t^t  we 
should  certainly  be  In  a  position  to  supple- 
ment the  efforts  of  our  private  industry  by 
the  special  skill,  knowledge,  and  equipment 
of  the  only  existing  American  munitions  in- 
dustry— namely,  our  governmental  arsenals. 

FINAL  DXSPOSmON  REMAINS  IN  OITR  GOVERNMENT 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  Important  of  all. 
Is  the  degree  of  control  which,  under  the 
plan  described  above,  it  is  possible  to  retain 
in  the  hands  of  this  Government  with  respect 
to  the  distribution  of  the  munitions  of  de- 
fense. Not  only  will  this  bill  permit  the  au- 
thority of  our  Government  to  be  placed  be- 
hind the  solution  of  the  problems  of  our 
over-all  defense  production,  but  it  likewise 
enables  us  to  control  the  distribution  of  the 
products  of  this  program  when  they  are  ready 
for  delivery.  The  munitions  df  defense  can 
and  will  be  distributed  in  accordance  with 
strategic  conditions  which  obtain  at  the  time 
of  the  distribution.  Those  who  are  interested 
primarily  in  the  defense  of  this  country  and 
this  'hemisphere  will  be  the  on?s  who  will 
make  the  plans  for  distribution — namely, 
members  of  the  American  Government.  Nat- 
urally, our  conduct  at  such  times  will  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Interests  of  the  defense  of  this 
country.  Far  from  being  a  surrender  of  our 
rights  to  other  interests,  however  worthy,  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  make  It  possible  to 
place  in  American  hands  this  important 
power  and  responsibility. 

CLARIFICATION   OF  EXISTING   LAW 

I  Wish  to  emphasize  another  feature  of 
the  bill.  It  gives  authority  to  the  Com-  • 
mander  in  Chief  to  authorize  the  transfer, 
sale,  lease,  or  ether  disposition  of  defense 
articles  on  such  terms  as  he  deems  satisfac- 
tory. There  are  many  existing  statutes 
whl^h  relate  to  the  disposition  of  War  De- 
partment material,  and  authority  to  dispose 
of  many  types  of  military  equipment  can 
now  be  found  In  thpse  statutes.  But  these 
statutes  have  been  passed  sporadically  dur- 
ing a  long  period  of  time  and  have  never 
been  ccdlfled  or  revised  so  as  to  form  a  rea- 
sonable or  workable  program  of  action.  On 
rather  short  notice  I  have  had  prepared  a 
compilation  of  such  statutes;  and  that  com- 
pilation is  at  the  disposition  of  this  commit- 
tee. The  terms  and  conditions  imposed  on 
the  transfer  vary  with  the  different  types  of 
equipment  in  a  way  which  is  haphazard  and 
In  many  cases  totally  unrelated  to  existing 
conditions.  In  many  cases  any  efforts  to 
dispose  expeditiously  of  a  complete  unit  of 
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military  equipment  cannot  be  effected'  with- 
out enormous  delay.  In  many  cases  the  con- 
dittons  Imposed  by  the  existing  statutes  are 
virtually  impossible  of  fulfillment,  although 
other  practicable  terms  equally  beneficial  to 
the  United  States  could  be  easily  suggested. 
Often  the  statute  wlU  authorize  the  dispo- 
Bltlon  of  the  component  parts  of  a  unit,  and 
yet  it  will  not  authorize  the  disposition  of 
the  complete  unit  equipped  to  function  as 
an  effective  weapon,.  In  such  a  confused 
situation  of  the  law.  you  can  see  how  impos- 
sible it  would  be  thereunder  to  render  the 
effective  aid  to  Great  Britain  which  Is  called 
for  in  the  present  crisis.  If  we  wish  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  prompt  and  effective  manner.  It 
Is  essential  in  my  Judgment  that  the  Con- 
gress provide  now  in  one  bill  specific  and 
clear  authority  to  transfer  all  kinds  of  mili- 
tary equipment,  limited  only  to  the  deter- 
mination by  the  Commander  In  Chief  of 
considerations  necessary  for  our  own  de- 
fense. Such  authority  is  contained  in  para- 
graph 8  (a)  of  this  bill. 

KUILAR    IXOULATIOM    EXISTa 

I  think  It  may  be  well  to  call  the  attention 
of  this  committee  to  the  fact  that  this  bill  Is 
not  a  radical  departure  from  existing  legisla- 
tion. Under  the  so-called  Plttman  Act  (Pub- 
lic Resolution  No.  83,  76th  Congress),  enacted 
on  June  15,  1940,  the  President  may  do  for 
American  republics  many  of  the  things  that 
are  proposed  to  be  authorized  in  this  act  for 
all  democracies  whose  defense  is  Important  to 
us.  Under  the  Plttman  Act  the  President 
may  authorize  the  manufacture  in  Govern- 
ment factories  and  arsenals  of  coast  defense 
articles,  antiaircraft  material,  and  ammu- 
nition therefor.  For  the  benefit  of  American 
republics  he  may  authorize  the  procurement 
or  sale  of  such  mat<>rlal,  and  may  use  Govern- 
ment officials  to  test,  prove,  or  repair  it,  and 
be  may  also  authorize  the  construction  of 
their  vessels  of  war  In  our  shipyards,  the 
manufacture  of  armament  and  equipment  for 
such  vessels  in  Government  arsenals,  as  well 
as  other  acts  of  this  nature.  Including  the 
communication  of  Government  plans  and 
specifications  and  information  relating  to  the 
defense  articles  covered  by  that  act.  I  think 
It  is  manifest  that  today  the  defense  of 
Great  Britain  is  of  at  least  as  great  concern 
to  the  United  States  as,  say.  the  defense  of 
Paraguay. 

To  summarize :  I  feel  that  the  proposed  bill 
Is  a  forthright  and  clear  grant  of  power  which 
will  enable  the  President  to  place  in  oper- 
ation the  best  and  simplest  plan  to  carry  cut 
a  national  policy  many  times  stated  and 
endorsed.  It  substantially  assists  us  in  the 
Job  of  caring  for  our  own  needs  and  the 
needs  of  those  whose  defense  Is  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  us.  But  it  leaves  in  our 
bands  the  power  to  determine  at  the  time 
when  the  munitions  are  completed  the  coun- 
try which  shall  receive  them,  and  thus  to 
Insure  that  this  vital  decision  is  made  solely 
In  the  interest  of  the  defense  of  the  United 
States.  I  therefore  urge  that  It  be  given 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  by  your 
committee. 


The 


Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAAIBERTSON 

CJr  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  16, 1941 


Mr.     LAMBERTSON.    Mr.     Speaker, 
Santa  Claus  in  khaki  with  a  shotgun  sup- 


plants Armed  Liberty  on  the  dome  Mon- 
day. 

Hemispheric  defense  has  no  definite 
meaning— it  is  either  waiting  for  them  or 
going  over  after  them. 

The  President  wants  a  blank  check  to 
whip  the  world— that  is  what  a  third 
term  does  for  one.    Page  Napoleon! 

Alf ,  thank  goodness,  returns  from  the 
"water's  edge"  while  Wendell  kisses  good- 
bye to  "the  American  way  of  life." 

While  you  are  pitying  the  Poles,  the 
Ethiopians,  and  the  Chinese,  go  back  a 
little  and  pity  the  Boefs,  and  then  come 
home. 

The  big  bill  "to  promote  the  defense  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," is  largely  for  the  other  purposes, 
according  to  the  testimony. 

Destroying  something  less  harmftil 
than  war  by  war  itself  is  like  a  physician 
curing  a  child  of  chickenpox  by  giving  It 
typhoid  fever. 

They  have  reduced  the  size  of  the  seal 
and  taken  the  words  "the  United  States 
of  America"  off  the  front  page  of  the 

COirCBESSIONAL  RkCORD. 

Governor  Ratner's  seventeen-and-a- 
half -million  budget  for  2  years  is  a  little 

confusing  at  first  sight,  with  the  national 
budget  of  seventeen  and  a  half  billion  for 
1  year. 

The  Queen  invaded  us  from  Canada, 
and  Wally  is  threatening  us  from  the 
Caribbean.  We  have  Edith  Rogers  and 
Prances  Bolton  on  Foreign  Affairs  to 
checkmate  them. 

During  the  22  years  Jeannette  Rankin 
was  out  of  Congress  she  never  used  the 
privileges  of  the  floor  given  an  ex-Mem- 
ber, and  she  was  deeply  interested  many 
times  in  measures. 

Sol  Bloom  now  goes  from  world's  fairs 
to  world  affairs  and  from  the  bicenten- 
nial, where  he  "uncovered"  George  Wash- 
ington, to  where  he  is  now  plowing  under 
the  Farewell  Address. 


The  Road  to  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  B.  COFFEE 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  16.  1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM    THE    OMAHA    (NEBR.) 
WORLD-HERALD 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  permission  granted 
me,  I  Insert  an  inspiring  editorial  from 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  of  January  13, 
1941.  This  portrays  very  effectively  the 
views  of  a  large  segment  of  patriotic 
Americans  who  are  interested  primarily 
in  the  protection  and  future  security  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

"THI  BOAD  TO  PEACl" 

The  President's  lease-lend  bill,  which  Con- 
gress is  expected  to  enact  In  all  hast<,  amounts 
to  an  unprecedented  delegation  of  the  war- 
maUng  power. 


In  ^ect  it  repeals  both  the  Johnson  law 
and  the  Neutrality  Act. 

About  the  only  authority  it  leaves  to  Con- 
gress is  the  power  over  appropriations,  which 
the  President  cites  as  a  measure  of  restraint. 
Clearly,  however,  no  such  restraint  could  be 
exercised  effectively  should  the  Nation  find 
Itself  at  war.  AU  the  OKiney  and  credit 
needed  to  prosecute  the  war  to  the  end  must 
then  be  and  wiU  be  voted  by  the  legislative 
branch. 

Once  tjie  bUl  Is  enacted  the  President  may. 
In  his  wisdom  and  discretion,  precipitate  this 
country  into  full-fledged  war  over  night. 
And  Cpngress,  lll^e  every  cltlaen,  wlU  have  no 
recourse  but  to  go  along. 

There  may  be  remaining  but  a  little  while 
for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  free  speech. 
Now,  not  next  month  or  next  summer,  is  the 
time  for  free  men  and  women  to  avail  them- 
selves of  that  priceless  privilege.  The  peo- 
ple's Senators  and  Representatives  In  Con-  . 
gress  shovUd  be  heiarlng  from  them— whether 
they  are  for  the  road  that  leads  to  war. 
Whether  they  believe  the  constitutional  rlghti 
and  duties  of  Congreas  should  be  stirrendered 
or  Jealously  retained.  Later  may  be  too  lat« 
forever. 

Steps  toward  war  are  coming  disconcert- 
ingly fast,  and  they  are  amazingly  long  steps. 
Within  a  few  days  there  have  come  the 
$18,000,000,000  Budget,  the  creation  of  O.  P.  U. 
with  extraordinary  powers,  and  now  the 
lease-lend  bill. 

There  is  involved.  In  the  present  grave  de- 
cision, no  question  about  sympathy  for  Eng- 
land. There  is  involved  no  question  about 
every  reasonable  and  legal  assistance  "short 
of  war"  this  country  can  extend  to  the  em- 
battled and  ImperUed  British  Empire.  With 
almost  total  unanimity  Americans  strongly 
favor  such  aid. 

The  one  question  is  whether  we  should 
prepare  to  depart  from  the  ways  of  peace  to 
march  In  war's  bloody  and  skull-strewn  path- 
way. Whether  the  5  years  of  war  foreseen 
by  Sir  Walter  Citrine,  the  powerful  British 
leader  now  touring  this  country,  shall  come 
to  mean  also  5  years  of  war  for  the  United 
States.  Five  years  with  successive  $18,000,- 
000.000  budgets,  5  years  of  training  4,000,000 
soldiers  and  sending  them  to  battle,  5  years  of 
a  military  dictatorship.  5  years  of  gluttonous 
consumption  of  our  resources,  5  years  of  ac- 
cumulating distresft  and  social  disorder  and 
mounting  poverty. 

Today,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  freedom 
and  safety  we  may  discuss  that  issue.  But 
already  tmtlwar  Americans  discover  they  are 
not  only  embarrassed  but  threatened. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  pronounced  It  "shocking  and 
terrifying"  when  some  Members  of  Congress 
failed  to  applaud  the  President's  war  message. 

In  that  message  the  President  himself  said, 
bluntly,  that  "the  best  way  of  dealing  with 
the  few  slackers  or  trouble-makers  In  our 
midst  is,  first  to  shame  them  by  patriotic 
example,  and.  If  that  fails,  to  use  the  sov- 
ereignty of  government  to  save  government." 

When  William  AUen  White  declared  "the 
Yanks  are  not  coming"  he  was  accused  by 
Mayor  LaOuardla  of  "doing  a  Laval,"  and 
forced  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the 
Allies.  Yet  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Republic  there  Is  no  more  true-blue 
American  than  he,  no  more  vigorous  hater  of  . 
everything  the  dictators  stand  for. 

No  one  can  know  how  soon  opposition  to 
our  country's  active  and  belligerent  entry 
Into  war  may  be  branded  as  unpatriotic  and 
dealt  with  on  that  assumption. 

Yet  only  a  very  few  months  ago,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Presidential  campaign,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  saying,  "I  am  fighting  to  keep 
our  country  out  of  foreign  wars"  and  that 
"your  President  and  Secretary  of  State  ar« 
following  the  road  to  peace."  He  was  mak- 
ing the  direct  promise  that  "we  will  not  par* 
ticipate  in  foreign  wars." 

If  this  was  a  wise  and  patriotic  policy 
then — as  we  believed  and  now  believe — we 


if 
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know  of  nothing  that  has  since  transpired  to 
make  it  foolish  and  unpatriotic. 

K  the  President  of  the  United  States  could 
stand  for  it  then,  make  It  a  plank  of  his 
platform  for  reelection,  good  and  true  Ameri- 
cana may,  Without  apology-,  stand  for  it  now. 

But  the  time  remaining  within  which  to 
stipport  that  policy  may  be  very  brief.  If  you 
are  going  to  stand  up  for  your  honest  and 
conscientious  qonvlctlons — do  It  nowl 


Africnltoral  Questions  of  1941 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

or  soxrrH  cabolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  January  16, 1941 


Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize 
that  the  great  thought  at  this  time  in 
the  mind  of  the  President,  the  Members 
of  Congress,  and  the  American  people  is 
concerning  the  seriousness  of  a  ruthless 
war  that  is  now  raging  in  Europe,  and 
the  building,  promptly  and  efficiently, 
of  our  national-defense  program. 

I  am  just  as  interested  in  the  serious- 
ness of  this  war  and  the  building  of  our 
national-defense  program  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  as  well  as  doing  everything 
possible  to  be  helpful  to  England,  who  is 
fighting  our  battles,  as  anyone  else;  but 
I  want  to  state  to  you  seriously  that  it  is 
impossible  to  build  a  well-balanced  and 
succe&sful  national-defense  program  un- 
less we  realize  that  this  program  caimot 
be  successful  without  a  well-balanced 
and  prosperous  agriculture.  In  other 
words,  agriculture  is  a  major  part  of  a 
well-rounded  and  well-balanced  na- 
tional-defense program. 

As  chairman  of  the  great  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  House,  I  deeply  feel  the 
responsibility  resting  upon  me  and  my 
committee,  as  well  as  upon  the  Congress 
and  the  administration,  in  making  every 
effort  possible  to  solve  our  agricultural 
problems,  of  which  there  are  many,  not 
only  because  of  what  it  would  mean  in 
building  a  successful  national  defense 
program,  but  what  it  would  mean  in  the 
way  of  building  a  proper  morale  in  the 
great  rural  sections  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  doing  justice  to  that  great  patri- 
otic group  of  American  citizens,  compos- 
ing about  25  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  my  remarks  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Bledsoe,  Greenwood, 
Miss.,  entitled,  "Agricultural  Questions  of 
1941." 
This  letter  contains  many  pertinent 

,    questions  concerning  the  problems  and 

;  the  position  of  agriculture  with  respect  to 
other  groups  in  this  country,  and  I  am 

■^  hoping  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
will  take  the  opportunity  of  reading  the 

-  letter  of  Mr.  Bledsoe,  with  the  further 
hope  that  they  join  with  me  and  my 
committee  in  trjring  to  successfully  place 
agriculture  on  a  basis  with  the  various 


other  groups  of  the  country,  most  of 
whom  have  been  taken  care  of  by  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

In  this  connection  may  I  state  that 
when  industry  found  itself  weak  and 
helpless,  it  came  to  Congress  for  relief. 
Congress  gave  to  industry  the  Tariff 
Commission,  and  a  tariff  policy,  which 
has  enabled  industry  to  fix  prices  at  the 
expense  of  the  consuming  public  of  the 
country. 

When  railroads  were  giving  rebates, 
cutting  and  slashing  rates  because  of 
keen  competition,  they,  too,  came  to  Con- 
gress and  Congress  gave  them  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  which  has 
full  control  of  fixing  freight  rates,  hav- 
ing in  mind  the  great  interests  of  the 
railroads  of  the  country. 

Not  only  did  Congress  do  this,  but  re- 
cently Congress  passed  legislation  giving 
to  this  Commission  the  authority  to  take 
over  the  rate  making  for  trucks,  busses, 
and  water  transportation,  all  of  which 
will  be  worked  into  a  program  of  cutting 
out  altogether,  or  as  much  as  possible, 
any  competition  on  the  part  of  these 
various  lines  of  transportation  against 
the  railroads. 

Some  time  ago  Congress  passed  the 
wages-and-hours  law  for  labor,  placing  a 
bottom  under  wages  and  maximum 
hours. 

The  Fair  Trsfde  Practice  Act  is  nothing 
but  a  price  fixing  piece  of  legislation  in 
the  interest  of  thousands  of  manufac- 
turers who  not  only  have  the  actual  right 
to  fix  the  retail  price  on  their  products 
sold  under  trade-mark  protection 
through  the  retailers  of  the  country,  but 
they  have  the  actual  right  to  fix  the  price 
on  their  products  which  contain  their 
names  thereon — you  can  take  it  or 
leave  it. 

There  are  many  other  bills  that  we 
have  passed  in  the  interest  of  other 
groups  which  I  shall  not  take  the  time 
to  refer  to  at  this  time. 

For  the  past  35  years,  more  or  less,  we 
have  been  trying  to  pass  legislation  to  be 
helpful  to  farmers. 

It  is  true  that  this  administration  has 
been  of  wonderful  service  to  agriculture 
in  soil  building  and  along  other  lines,  but 
that  which  farmers  have  been  promised 
all  of  these  years,  that  is,  equality  in 
price  with  these  other  groups,  many  of 
whom  are  operating  under  monopolistic 
trade  practice  rules  and  regulations,  has 
never  been  given  to  farmers. 

I  want  to  state  to  you  frankly  that  un- 
less we  are  able  to  give  to  farmers  actual 
parity  for  their  farm  products,  in  line 
with  the  prices  that  they  have  to  pay 
for  that  which  they  purchase,  we  arfe 
going  to  continue  to  have  thousands,  of 
perfectly  good  and  innocent  farmers  los- 
ing their  farms,  many  of  which  they 
have  heired  from  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers,  going  into  that  increasing 
class  of  hopeless  and  helpless  tenant 
farmers. 

During  this  administration  the  Con- 
gress has  passed  legislation  authorizing 
the  spending  of  millions  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  farms  for  tenant  farmers. 
I  have  gone  along,  voting  for  this  legis- 
lation and  for  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  farm-tenant 


bill,  but  I  want  to  state  to  you  frankly 
that  it  is  going  to  be  impossible  to  make 
landowners  out  of  tenants  until  we  stop 
the  thing  that  is  making  tenants  out  of 
landowners. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  all  of  these 
protected  groups,  more  or  less,  are  ac- 
tually grazing  on  agriculture,  and,  nat- 
urally, anything  that  we  would  do  in  the 
way  of  passing  legislation  which  would 
tend  to  do  for  farmers  that  which  the 
Congress  has  done  for  other  groups, 
would  perhaps  interfere  with  this  good 
grazing  on  the  part  of  these  groups. 
Therefore,  as  usual,  there  will  be  a  great 
howl  coming  up  from  them,  there  will  be 
lots  of  lobbying  around  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Congress.  Much 
propaganda  will  be  going  out  through  the 
press,  in  the  v&nous  magazines,  owned 
and  printed  by  these  groups  opposing  our 
efforts. 

Having  all  oi  this  in  mind,  I  am,  as 
stated,  hoping  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  well  as  the  Members  of 
this  House,  many  of  whom  represent  the 
great  agricultural  districts  of  this  coun- 
try, will  join  with  me  and  my  committee 
in  trying  to  solve  these  momentous  farm 
problems. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Bledsoe  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Greenwood,  Miss.,  January  1941. 

AGRICTTLTTJRAL   QUESTIONS  OP    1941 

To  the  Setenty -seventh  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 
Will  our  capitalistic  democracy  svirvlve 
under  Internal  and  external  Industrial  tur- 
moil and  war?  Will  our  Congress  prove  to 
be  the  bulwark  of  our  democracy?  Will  the 
extension  of  our  Federal  Government  into 
our  domestic  economy  curtail  our  freedom? 
Does  history  record  that  paternalistic  gov- 
ernments which  fed  their  peoples  failed  to 
survive?  Was  Thomas  Jefferson  right  when 
he  said,  "The  best  governed  is  the  least  gov-  . 
emed  nation"? 

Does  human  labor  perform  a  dual  function 
of  production  and  consumption?  Should 
our  Government  carefully  safeguard  and 
equitably  administer  these  sacred  God-given 
rights?  Should  a  democratic  government 
limit  its  economic  Intrusion  for  this  puipose 
only — "The  pursuit  of  happiness"? 

Does  an  unbalanced  price  structure  cause 
one  group  of  our  population  to  give  more 
labor  hours  to  the  protected  group?  If  our 
price  structure  Is  out  of  balance  20  percent, 
does  the  unprotected  group  give  1  year  of 
labor  out  of  5  to  the  protected  group?  When 
our  Federal  Government  forces  this  situation 
by  law,  is  It  guilty  of  producing  economic 
and  human  slavery?  Does  economic  and 
human  slavery  produce  the  same  social  prob- 
lems? 

Is  a  governmental  appropriation  a  requisi- 
tion of  human  labor  hours?  Does  an  appro- 
priation for  a  nonproductive  enterprise  such 
as  armaments  have  to  be  paid  for  out  of  pro- 
ductive labor  hovirs  of  the  future  or  the  past? 
Does  this  reduce  our  standard  of  living? 
Does  the  greatest  consumption  and  produc- 
tion of  human  labor  hours  produce  the  high- 
est standard  of  living?  Do  man-made  laws 
that  interfere  with  this  natural  process  prove 
detrimental  to  our  general  welfare? 

Does  the  levying  of  Import  taxes  above  the 
level  to  procure  the  greatest  revenue  produce 
an  abnormal  unbalanced  artificial  price 
structure?  Is  It  the  intent  of  our  Constitu- 
tion to  levy  a  tax  so  high  that  it  produces 
practically  no  revenue?  Is  this  a  case  of  "the 
right  to  tax  Is  the  power  to  destroy"?  Can 
this  unbalanced  price  structure  be  the  basic 
cause  of  periodic  depressions  in  this  Nation 
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which  Is  the  nearest  self-contained  of  all 
political  Subdivisions  of  this  world? 

When  industrial  labor  is  subsidized  through 
the  tariff  and  agricultural  and  idle  laborers 
are  subsidized  through  doles,  can  a  capitalis- 
tic democracy  survive  In  a  popular  election? 
Did  our  forefathers  iiktend  that  a  government 
under  our  Constitution  could  or  would  use 
the  taxing  power  to  set  up  an  artificial  price 
structure  to  subsidize  voters  or  levy  tax 
money  to  subsidize  voters  by  doles? 

Did  the  unbalanced  condition  within  our 
artificial  price  structure  produce  our  present 
reform  government?  Are  the  honest  efforts 
of  our  present  Goveimment  to  remedy  this 
condition  a  sound  procedure?  Is  It  an  Indi- 
rect artificial  approach  to  offset  and  not  to 
remedy  an  artificial  condition?  If  our  pres- 
ent experimental  receivership  falls  to  bal- 
ance the  economic  condition  of  our  popula- 
tion, what  form  of  government  will  be  tried 
next  based  on  historical  records? 

If  an  artificial  price  structure  is  best  for 
this  Nation,  should  we  put  agriculture  on 
equality  with  Industry  and  provide  a  bal- 
anced and  complete  artificial  price  structure? 
Could  this  be  accomplished  by  levying  Import 
duties  on  all  raw  materials  as  well  as  other 
imports  to  provi'de  for  export  subsidies  on 
all  agricultural  products  vmder  price-fixing 
loans  that  would  reduce  the  price  to  a  level 
which  woiild  force  them  into  world  trade? 
Within  an  artificial  price  structure,  will  It  be 
cheaper  and  more  efficient  to  handle  the  sur- 
plus rather  than  the  total  volume  of  domes- 
tic consumption?  Would  this  remove  agri- 
culture out  of  our  National  Treasury? 

Are  our  normal  agricultural  imports  greater 
than  our  excess  agricultural  productions? 
Are  the  excess  agricultural  productions  of 
our  domestic  market  ixmlts  of  wealth  in  world 
trade,  or  are  they  Injipounded  surplus  within 
an  artificial  price  structure?  Would  the  ex- 
change of  our  excess  agricultural  raw  mate- 
rials for  necessary  Imported  raw  materials 
produce  a  healthy  apd  noncompetitive  world 
trade?  When  we  we|^  a  debtor  nation  did  we 
use  our  excess  agricultural  products  to  serv- 
ice our  foreign  debts?  Should  agricultvu-e  be 
given"  first  call  on  alll  foreign  exchange  while 
Industry  is  protectedj  In  our  domestic  market? 

Does  World  War  i;,  as  well  as  World  War  I, 
prove  that  agriculture,  providing  food  and 
clothing.  Is  the  first  line  of  defense  of  any 
nation?  Should  the  first  line  of  defense,  con- 
sisting of  24  percent  of  our  population,  be 
left  prostrate  and  on  the  dol .  while  we  double 
our  second  line  of  defense  with  a  two-ocean 
navy  and  an  adequkte  army?  Did  the  first 
line  of  defense  ever  consider  striking  and 
starving  our  peoples  in  time  of  peace  or  war, 
although  forced  by  Federal  fiat  into  a  peas- 
antized  cond'tion?  Is  collective  striking  a 
severe  form  of  economic  brutality?  Can  these 
opposite  viewpoints  of  agricultvu^al  and  In- 
dustrial labor,  although  economically  Inter- 
locked, be  malntainttd  In  our  democracy? 

When  our  Goveminent  passes  laws  to  force 
all  industrial  labor  into  unions  to  bargain  and 
strike  for  higher  wages  in  a  protected  market, 
who  pays  the  bill?  Does  the  farmer  In  an 
unprotected  market  pay  most  of  the  bill 
through  a  decrease  in  the  exchange  ratio  be- 
tween industrial  and  agricultural  labor 
hours?  Does  this  arrangement  wipe  out  all 
benefits  of  the  fartaer's  meager  doles?  Is 
this  a  democratic  approach  to  promote 
equality  of  opportunity? 

Should  the  reward  of  human  labor  be  in 
proportion  to  the  arjiount  of  wealth  produced 
rather  than  measiu^d  by  an  artificially  priced 
medium  of  exchange?  Is  the  human  labor 
hour  the  basis  of  wealth? 

If  economic  and  human  slavery  produce 
the  same  results,  would  a  court  of  economic 
justice  be  the  democratic  method  of  deter- 
mining equality  of  opportunity  for  all  human 
labor  hovirs  within  an  artificial  price  struc- 
ture? Would  this  relieve  Congress  of  pres- 
sure groups?  Does  the  present  industrial 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  merely  deter- 


mine how  much  the  farmer  is  going  to  have 
to  reduce  his  meager  standard  of  living?  In 
our  annual  production  of  units  of  wealth,  if 
one  group  gets  more  than  Its  share,  will  the 
unprotected  group  receive  less  than  its  equi- 
table share?  Does  the  higher  standard  of 
living  of  the  76-percent  industrial  graup 
mean  that  the  24-percent  agricultural  group 
is  living  below  the  average  of  the  world  price 
level?  Is  the  American  agricultiu-al  ratio  of 
exchange  per  unit  of  wealth  below  that  of 
the  coolie? 

Why  should  this  Nation  proclaim  to  the 
world  Its  protection  of  the  downtrodden, 
when,  before  World  War  n,  a  sxirvey  made  by 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
shows  that  In  Nazi  Germany  the  farmer  re- 
ceived 270  percent  more  in  industrial  labor 
hours  than  the  American  farmer?  Does  this 
coincide  with  the  fact  that  the  American 
farmer,  consisting  of  approximately  25  per- 
cent of  our  population,  receives  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  the  national  Income? 
Should  these  conditions  be  maintained  by 
force  of  Government  and  clrctimstances?  Is 
agriculture  the  weakest  link  in  our  economic 
system? 

Does  the  present  Federal  farm  program  of 
purchase  and  sale  of  food  and  fiber  factories 
(farms)  produce  an  economic  miracle  or  ad- 
Just  the  unbalanced  exchange  ratio  between 
agricultural  and  industrial  human  labor 
hours?  Is  it  a  method  of  perpetuating 
peasantry? 

Is  It  a  fact  that  our  agricultural  cash  In- 
come and  factory  pay  rolls  maintain  a  paral- 
lel of  pracucally  equal  amounts  in  peace- 
times? If  so.  can  Industry  prosper  without  a 
prosperous  agriculture?  Under  this  economic 
Interlocked  condition,  do  increases  In  Indus- 
trial wages  eventually  reduce  the  number  of 
laborers  and  promote  technolcglcal  advtmces? 

Does  agriculture  consume  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  human  labor  hours  per  unit  of  wealth? 
If  It  does,  why  would  it  be  to  the  advantage 
of  our  Nation  to  reduce  agriculture  to  domes- 
tic needs?  Should  this  great  risk  be  taken 
solely  to  force  an  artificial  price  situation? 
If  aU  of  our  population  had  ample  food  and 
clothing,  would  our  excess  production  be  bur- 
densome as  Insurance  against  hunger  and 
cold?  Should  our  population  as  a  whole 
maintain  this  necessary  form  of  Insurance? 

Does  the  Western  Hemisphere,  with  13  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population,  produce  an  ex- 
cess of  agricultural  products  in  each  nation, 
which  are  In  turn  forced  to  exchange  their 
excess  of  agricultural  products  with  the 
densely  populated  Industrial  nations  of  the 
world,  irrespective  of  their  form  of  govern- 
ment? If  this  Nation  has  faUed  to  justly 
handle  Its  agricultural  problem,  should  It 
presume  to  give  advice  to  the  rest  of  these 
nations  who  are  competitors  and  speak  a  dif- 
ferent tongue  with  different  ideals  of  life?  Is 
our  Infiuence  with  these  nations  limited  to  the 
volume  of  the  exchange  of  units  of  wealth 
necessary  for  each  other's  standard  of  living? 

Has  the  annual  volume  of  Industrial  labor 
been  twelve  to  fifteen  billion  labor  hours  in 
the  late  thirties  against  twenty  to  twenty-two 
billion  labor  hours  in  the  late  twenties?  Will 
the  defense  program  consuming  annually  ten 
to  fifteen  billion  additional  labor  hours.  In- 
troduced Into  our  normal  domestic  economy, 
produce  an  unreasonable  price  situation  that 
can  only  be  controlled  by  price  fixation  with  a 
limited  range? 

Is  It  a  fact  that  we  already  are  practicing 
artificial  price  fixation  with  gold,  tariffs,  com- 
modity loans,  and  wages  and  hours  for  non- 
agricultural  grouf)s?  Is  this  range  too  wide 
for  fair  equalization?  Would  it  be  wise,  based 
on  our  experience  of  the  last  World  War,  to 
fix  prices  now  so  as  to  forestall  the  disaster? 
In  fixing  prices  would  It  be  wise  and  just 
to  place  agriculture  on  equality  with  In- 
dustry? 

Is  farm  relief  simply  a  matter  of  equaliza- 
tion by  adjustment  to  our  artificial  price 
structure?    Should  it  be  called  farm  relief  or 


equality  of  opportunity?  With  equality  of 
opportunity,  will  the  agricultural  hour  be 
among  the  cheapest  of  all  human  labor  hours? 

Has  the  continued  refusal  to  give  agricul- 
ture equality  of  opportunity  been  due  to  the 
smug  complacency  of  our  great  protected  ma- 
jority who  maintain  a  well-clothed  body  and 
a  fvill  stomach  at  world  prices?  Can  the 
morale  and  unity  of  our  democracy  be  main- 
tained under  these  unbalanced  economic  con- 
ditions? Does  the  American  farmer  want  the 
National  Treasury  to  issue  him  a  dole  or  a 
fair  deal? 

Will  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  proceed  with  com- 
mon honesty  to  permanently  balance  our 
price  structure  above  world  prices  in  order 
to  give  the  American  farmer  equality  of  cp- 
portunlty  and  emancipation  from  economic 
slavery  so  that  each  and  every  human  labor- 
hour  of  sweat  and  toll  can  be  exchanged  for 
its  fair  share  of  the  necessities  of  life? 

May  you  find  divine  guidance  to  solve  the 
great  problems  that  confront  you. 

O.  P.  Blcdsos. 


Radio  "Shen  Skock" 
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OF 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  January  16,  1941 


ARTICLE     FROM     THE     MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 


Mr.  THTT.Ti.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  subjected  to  a  steady  ver- 
bal bombardment  of  war  news  which 
must  be  creating  various  psychoses. 
Among  those  creating  unfounded  fears 
and  hysteria  must  be  numbered  our  pres- 
ent President.  Why  cannot  something 
be  {'.one  to  restore  sane  thinking  and  un- 
emotional analysis  to  the  minds  of  our 
people,  who  must  face  serious  interna- 
tional problems?  The  following  article 
discusses  the  suffering  caused  by  radio 
commentators: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  January  14, 
1941) 

RADIO  "8HXLL  aBOCK" 

Dr.  Jcseph'ne  L.  Rathbone,  New  York  psy- 
chiatrist, says  some  Americans  are  already 
suffering  from  "shell  shock,"  These  persons 
talk  almost  endlessly  about  the  war.  read 
about  It  In  the  newspapers  and  listen  to  radio 
commentators  explaining  the  "significance  of 
It  all."  Finally,  without  ever  having  heard 
real  shellfire  or  bursting  bombs,  solely  from 
the  "echo  of  war,"  their  nerves  give  way. 

It  Is  a  sad  thing,  thinks  Dr.  Rathbone.  who 
advises  Americans  to  take  It  easy,  to  relax — 
and  to  stop  listening  to  commentators  who 
read  news  of  the  most  unimportant  kind  with 
"a  voice  of  impending  doom." 

Those  sonorous  baritones  who  see  calamity 
In  every  small  incident,  those  rapid  fire  ped- 
lers  of  banalities  who  parade  "special  infor- 
mation" from  mysterious  sources  and  those 
pseudo-scientists  who  pretend  to  analjrze  the 
censored  and  unreliable  trivia  often  handed 
out  with  the  communiques  should  not  be 
taken  too  seriously.  Time  and  again  their 
Delphic  predictions  have  been  disproved  by 
events.  Time  and  again  their  analyses  go 
wrong.    But  on  they  go.  day  after  day.  with 
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unimpaired  confidence,  with  urdimlnlshed 
surenesB  that  theirs  Is  the  voice  of  history  as 
yet  unwritten. 


Tbe  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

•or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  January  16, 1941 


Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  elec- 
tion Is  over.  The  people  have  spoken. 
It  is  the  American  way  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  majority.  Democrats  or 
Republicans,  we  are  all  Americans,  first 
and  foremost.  During  the  campaign  just 
closed  I  urged  the  defeat  of  President 
Roosevelt  as  vigorously,  yes,  even  as  ag- 
gressively, as  any  other.  For  me  to  say 
now  that  I  regard  this  criticism  as  unjus- 
tified would  be  untrue  and  hypocritical. 
But  the  chief  fact  for  all  of  us  to  remem- 
ber today  is  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  still 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  he 
retains  ofBce  by  the  due  election  process 
of  democracy.  We  sincerely  trust  that 
the  rising  vote  against  him,  as  reflected  in 
the  popular  totals,  will  have  a  sobering 
effect  on  President  Roosevelt  and  check 
the  long  trend  toward  centralization  of 
authority.  As  loyal  American  in  a  time 
of  great  peril  it  is  now  our  duty  to  forget 
the  bitterness  of  ihe  campaign  and  unite 
for  our  own  security.  And  we  humbly 
hope  that  President  Roosevelt  will  be  en- 
dowed with  divine  strength  and  wisdom 
in  the  days  ahead. 

Now.  more  than  ever  before,  the  United 
States  has  need  for  national  unity. 

In  the  past  the  people  of  America  have 
demonstrated  the  remarkable  capacity  of 
rising  above  factional,  and  party  strife 
when  the  electorate  has  spoken.  We  have 
accepted  the  verdict  of  the  majority  with 
the  utmost  tolerance  and  good  will. 

In  some  countries  when  an  election  is 
over,  the  losing  party  takes  to  the  woods 
because  they  know  the  winning  party  has 
the  power  and  guns.  They  are  poor  los- 
ers because  their  adversaries  are  poor 
winners. 

The  basic  principle,  or  one  at  least,  of 
our  land  is  the  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  the  minority  and  the  protection  of  the 
rights  o"  each  individual.  This  principle 
must  prevail  if  this  country  is  to  march 
If 01  ward  to  a  higher  and  better  destiny. 
This  is  our  solemn  duty  today.  We  must 
realize  that  the  United  States  is  greater 
than  each  of  us  and  greater  than  all  of 
us.  We  must  lay  aside  personal  feelings 
for  the  cause  of  a  better,  fuller,  and  finer 
America.  National  unity  is  our  goal.  Let 
us  realize  this  goal  in  the  ties  of  oiU"  com- 
mon citizenship. 

Our  Nation  is  based  on  individual  op- 
portunity— freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  the  press.  If  any 
nation  or  any  people  from  anywhere 
attack  us.  every  American  worthy  of  the 
name  will  be  willing  to  meet  them  at  the 


water's  edge  and  fight  with  every  resource 
at  our  country's  disposal. 

We  Americans  are  devoted  to  the  ideals 
of  peace.  This  is  our  America,  our  de- 
mocracy, ours  to  govern,  ours  to  advance, 
ours  to  p^fect,  and  ours  to  make  more 
glorious.  Every  American  has  a  solemn 
and  lofty  duty  laid  upon  him,  a  duty  in 
proportion  to  his  ability,  his  resources, 
and  his  intellect.    This  is  our  America. 

We  don't  want  war.  We  have  never 
drawn  the  sword  except  to  vindicate  the 
violation  of  sacred  rights.  We  want  to 
lead  our  own  life  and  attain  our  national 
destiny  without  foreign  aggression  or  in- 
volvement. Neither  do  we  covet  the  ter- 
ritory nor  the  riches  of  other  lands. 
We  don't  want  entangling  alliances  with 
foreign  nations.  Neither  dp  we  propose 
to  be  the  victim  of  foreign' aggression  or 
conquest.  We  don't  want  a  foot  of  for- 
eign territory,  not  a  mile  of  any  country 
under  the  sun;  but,  by  the  same  token, 
we  will  not  give  up  a  single  inch  of  Ameri- 
can territory  to  any  aggressor  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  We  pray  that  the  United 
States  -may  not  be  dragged  into  a  war 
anyr^'here  on  the  globe.  Our  flag  is  the 
flag  of  peace,  freedom,  and  international 
good  will.  It  is  the  emblem  of  a  liberty- 
loving  and  piace-loving  people.  There 
cannot  be  peace  except  in  armed  defense. 
We  shall  arm,  not  for  war,  but  for  peace. 
Let  us  say  to  any  power  on  earth  who 
challenges  our  security  or  threatens  cur 
safety,  "We  want  no  war  with  you;  but 
if  you  challenge  our  institutions  or  attack 
our  territories,  we  shall  resist  on  the  sea 
and  under  the  sea,  on  the  land  and  above 
the  land,  with  a  Navy,  with  an  Army, 
and  with  an  Air  Force  unconquerable  and 
irresistible." 

I  want  to  discuss  with  you  the  practical 
aspects  of  our  own  national  defense;  the 
kind  of  help,  and  the  extent  of  it,  that 
we  ought  to  give  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  this  awful  crisis;  what  we  must  do  to 
achieve  not  only  our  own  security  from 
without  but  from  within  as  well,  because 
our  greatest  danger  is  from  within. 
Fiance  was  defeated  from  within.  Hol- 
land, Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Rumania — all  were  defeated  from  within. 
Not  only  must  we  guard  against  air  col- 
tunns,  undersea  columns,  tank  columns, 
and  bayonet  columns — we  must  also 
-  guard  against  the  most  dangerous  and 
subtle  of  all  — the  "fifth  column"  of 
traitors,  of  treacherous,  cunning,  murder- 
ous, unprincipled  "fifth  columnists"  in 
our  midst. 

Now,  in  order  to  attempt  any  analysis, 
in  order  to  get  any  kind  of  a  practical 
view  of  this  jigsaw  puzzle  of  our  national 
defense — and  a  jigsaw  puzzle  it  has  be- 
come because  of  the  politics,  the  selfish 
interests,  the  propaganda  that  have  b3en 
Irviected  into  it — we  must  lay  cut  all  the 
pieces,  as  it  were,  study  them,  and  see 
where  they  fit  in;  discern,  if  we  can,  what 
sort  of  a  pattern  evolves  from  them  and 
then  upon  that  pattern  base  what  we 
hope  may  be  sound  conclusions  as  to  our 
own  proper  course. 

I  shall,  therefore,  with  your  indulgence, 
proceed  to  lay  out  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle 
before  you. 

First.  Is  our  front  line  of  defense  on 
the  Rhine?  Is  it  on  the  French  side  of 
the   English   Channel?     Is   it   on   the 


"bulge"  of  South  America?  Or  is  It  on 
our  own  shores?  Instantly  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  controversy.  It  is  apparent,  of 
course,  that  if  we  are  to  uphold  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  we  must  raise,  equip,  and 
maintain  the  armies,  the  ships,  the  mu- 
nitions, and  the  men  to  protect  all  of  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere— 
in  addition  to  which  we  must  make  our- 
selves responsible  for  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  those  countries  as  well,  and  that 
means  nothing  less  than  taking  into  our 
fold  millions,  scores  and  scores  of  mil- 
lions, of  unemployed  people,  of  peons, 
whose  living  levels,  whose  cultural  levels, 
whose  health  levels,  and  whose  working 
levels  are  far,  far  beneath  our  own. 

'Second.  Is  Great  Britain  fighting  our 
battle  as  well  as  her  own?  More  con- 
troversy. Some  earnest  Americans — 
many  of  them,  in  fact — vehemently  as- 
sert that  Britain  is  fighting  our  battle. 
If  that  is  true,  we  should  be  ashamed 
that  we  are  not  in  the  battle  with  every- 
thing we  have — or  are  we?  Others  assert 
that  Britain  is  fighting  only  her  own 
battle  and  that  if  the  situation  were 
reversed  Britain  would  not  be  concerned 
particularly  with  coming  to  our  assist- 
ance. These  Americans — and  they  are 
earnest,  sincere  men  and  women,  too— 
insist  that  Europe  has  been  a  battle- 
ground for  more  than  a  thousand  years 
and  that  it  will  continue  to  be  a  battle- 
ground for  another  thousand  years  be- 
cause of  the  racial  hate,  prejudices,  sus- 
picions, fears,  language,  and  religious  dif- 
ferences. They  insist,  do  these  Amer- 
icans, that  we  are  geographically,  eco- 
nomically, and  sociologically  different. 
We  are  removed  from  Europe's  quarrels 
and  confiicts  by  an  ocean.  We  are  re- 
moved from  oriental  quarrels  and  con- 
flicts by  another  sea. 

We  have  a  friendly  power  on  the  north 
of  us  and  friendly  powers  to  the  south  of 
us.  Those  who  thus  insist  that  our  na- 
tional defense  lies  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean  are  again  divided  between  those 
who  believe  we  must  uphold  the  tenets 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  prepare  to 
protect  against  both  military  and  eco- 
nomic assaults  the  whole  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  those  who  believe  that 
is  too  great  a  task  for  us  successfully  to 
undertake,  and  who  insist  that  we  should 
first  and  foremost  make  ourselves  within 
the  confines  of  the  United  States  impreg- 
nable— too  strong  for  any  nation  or  any 
combination  of  nations  to  dare  attack. 

Third.  Should  we  give  Britain  all  of 
our  efforts  and  all  of  our  defense?  Still 
more  controversy.  On  one  side  are  those 
who,  like  the  Committee  to  Defend  Amer- 
ica by  Aiding  the  Allies,  believe  that  if 
we  can  provide  the  British  with  the  ma- 
chines and  munitions  of  war  in  time  we 
will  not  have  to  send  men  and  that  there- 
fore, as  a  measure  of  enlightened  self- 
interest,  we  should,  if  necessary,  denude 
ourselves  of  all  our  defenses,  strip  our 
own  resources  down  to  the  bone,  and  in 
that  way  aid  Britain.  Opponents  of  this 
theory  point  out  that  if  we  do  that  we 
will  invite  attack  in  the  Pacific  from 
Japan,  on  the  one  hand:  that  we  would 
be  in  no  position  to  protect  Central  and 
South  American  countries,  on  the  other; 
and,  above  all,  that  if,  even  with  such  aid, 
Britain  shou'd  go  down  in  defeat,  the 
South  and  Central  American  countries. 
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seeing  our  weakness,  would  swing  to  the 
cause  of  the  dictators,  become  organized 
against  us,  and  we  would  be  overrun 
before  we  could  prepare  a  new  defense. 

Fourth.  Should  we  give  Britain  credit? 
Should  we  "lend"  or  "lease"  weapons  and 
munitions  of  war  to  her,  including  food? 
Should  we  trade  these  weapons  and  mu- 
nitions of  war  for  territory  we  need  for 
defense?  Or  should  we  recognize  that  we 
must  give  Britain  these  instruments  and 
munitions  of  war,  never  expecting  to  re- 
ceive a  penny  in  repayment  therefor. 
More  and  more  Americans  who  are  intel- 
lectually clear-sighted  and  honest  are 
beginning  to  see  what  should  be  apparent 
l>  everyone.  We  gave  Britain  and 
Fiance  and  Germany  and  all  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere  credits  during  and  after  the 
last  war.  The  result  is  that  we  have  the 
finest  collection  of  worthless  I.  O.  U.'s  in 
the  world.  Let  us  look  at  this  situation 
squarely.  To  give  credit  to  Britain  means 
to  give  to  Britain.  As  for  the  so-called 
"lend-lease"  plan,  that  is  just  as  absurd 
as  proposing  to  lease  a  custard  pie  to  a 
man  who  already  owes  you  for  several 
custard  pies  loaned — and  consumed — ^in 
the  past. 

Fifth.  Assuming  the  probability  that 
the  war  will  be  a  long  and  devastating 
one,  assuming  that  our  own  debt  will  be 
so  gigantic  as  to  be  utterly  beyond  our 
present  imagination,  and  assuming  that 
the  whole  of  Europe  will  be  in  ruins,  yill 
the  United  States  be  expected  not  only 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  war,  to  be  the 
"arsenal"  of  Britain,  but  to  be  the 
banker,  the  bakery,  the  grocery,  in  short 
the  commissary  for  a  devastated  Europe 
after  the  war  has  ended?  The  answer  to 
Uiat  is  yes. 

If  Britain  is  to  be  the  victor  In  this  war, 
can  she  be  the  victor  unless  she  can  drive 
the  Germans  and  the  Italians  back  into 
their  own  countries,  release  the  subju- 
gated peoples,  and  for  years  and  years 
afterward  keep  the  Germans  and  the 
lalians  practically  imprisoned  both  phys- 
ically and  economically  in  their  own 
countries?  The  answer  to  that,  in  my 
opinion,  is  no.  If  this  be  true,  when  the 
time  comes  for  her  to  do  that,  will  she 
want  four  or  five  or  six  million  American 
boys  to  do  the  job?  The  answer  to  that, 
in  my  opinion,  is  yes.  It  is  just  as  certain 
as  the  sunrise  and  sunset  that  that  is 
what  will  eventuate. 

On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  December 
29,  President  Roosevelt  in  a  Nation-wide 
radio  address  gave  the  American  people 
a  message.  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  in  that  message  he  repealed,  without 
the  benefit  of  Congress,  all  pretense  of 
our  obeying  our  Neutrality  Act.  We  had, 
of  coiu-se,  violated  the  Neutrality  Act  in 
scores  of  instances  before  that.  But  up 
to  that  time  we  had  pretended  that  we 
were  being  neutral.  We  had  followed 
certain  elaborate  forms,  which  deceived 
no  one,  least  of  all  ourselves.  Even  that 
pretense  was  abandoned  in  the  Presi- 
dent's address. 

I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  also  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  made  it  clear  that  it  is 
futile  to  talk  further  about  credits  to 
Britain. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  also  that  Presi- 


dent Roosevelt  laid  down  the  policy  that 
we  are  to  be  world  banker  as  well  as  world 
arsenal. 

I  think  it  is  fair  also  to  say  that  in  his 
address  President  Roosevelt  raised  the 
issue  and  condemned  the  American  prac- 
tice of  disagreement,  discussion,  and 
compromise  which  has  been  our  historic 
American  way  of  Government  and  of  life 
when  he  said : 

There  are  also  American  citizens,  many 
of  them  in  high  places,  who,  unwittingly  In 
most  cases,  are  aiding  and  abetting  tbe  work 
of  these  ("fifth  columnist")  agents.  I  do  not 
charge  these  American  citizens  with  being 
foreign  agents.  But  I  do  charge  them  with 
doing  exactly  the  kind  of  work  that  the  dic- 
tators want  done  in  the  United  States. 

In  that  passage  the  President  laid  down 
the  dictum  that  any  American  citizen,  no 
matter  how  sincere,  who  dares  to  dis- 
agree with  the  administration  policy  of 
going  into  this  war  is  either  a  witting  or 
an  unwitting  agent  of  the  dictators.  I 
deny  that  charge.  I  deny  that  even  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  a 
right  to  make  any  such  charge.  I  believe 
American  citizens  who  must  do  the  fight- 
ing and  the  dying  and  the  paying  for  any 
wars  we  get  into  still  have  a  right  to 
differ  as  to  our  rtiethods  of  defense,  as  to 
how  far  we  ought  to  get  into  this  war, 
and  as  to  what  our  course  for  the  future 
ought  to  be.  If  we  have  reached  a  point 
where  American  citizens  are  to  be 
charged  with  being  enemy  spies  or  un- 
witting aides  to  dictators,  merely  because 
they  exercise  their  constitutional  rights 
of  free  thought  and  free  speech,  then  we 
have  already  abandoned  democracy  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  the  President 
in  his  address  went  as  far  as  he  possibly 
could  toward  declaring  us  in  this  war  ex- 
cept for  the  actual  physical  fact  of  send- 
ing soldiers  abroad.  I  think  it  is  also 
fair  to  say  that  we  are  headed  straight 
for  the  time  when  the  President  will  go 
to  the  Congress  with  the  declaration  that 
an  emergency  due  to  the  imminence  of 
war  exists,  and  will  ask  for  the  valida- 
tion of  the  so-called  Industrial  Mobiliza- 
tion Plan. 

I  have  not  the  time  to  describe  to  you 
In  detail  what  the  mobilization  plan  is. 
I  will  say  this,  however,  that  in  its  en- 
tirety it  is  a  complete  pattern  for  a  mil- 
itary dictatorship  in  this  country  just  as 
ruthless,  just  as  powerful,  and  just  as 
arbitrary  as  any  dictatorship  that  exists 
anywhere  in  the  world  at  this  hour.  I 
will  say  to  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  that 
the  minute  we  get  fully  into  this  war  to 
up^hold  democracy,  as  they  tell  us,  our 
first  act  at  home  will  be  to  give  up  de- 
mocracy— to  abandon  it.  The  minute  we 
go  into  this  war  to  uphold  so-called  free 
governments  abroad,  our  first  act  will  be 
to  abolish  free  government  at  home.  The 
minute  we  go  into  this  war  to  defeat 
the  military  despots  of  Europe,  our  first 
act  will  be  to  set  up  a  mihtary  despot  at 
home.  That  is  exactly  and  precisely  what 
the  mobilization  plan  means,  and  it  can- 
not be  denied. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  am  not  bringing  up 
here  the  question  of  whether  we  do  or  do 
not  agree  with  Administration's  policy. 
It  is  too  late  now  to  talk  about  that.  The 


policy  has  been  laid  down.  The  acts  of 
war  have  been  committed.  The  neu- 
trality statutes  have  been  kicked  aside. 
We  are  in  this  war  now — In  it  up  to  the 
hilt.  I  am  not  asking  you  today  to  take 
sides  for  or  against  the  Administration's 
r>olicy.  I  am  simply  trying  to  tell  you  in 
plain  terms  what  the  effects  and  the  re- 
sults of  that  policy  are  bound  to  be.  I 
think  the  least  we  can  ask  for  as  Ameri- 
can citizens  is  that  we  be  told  the  plain 
truth  about  these  matters  in  order  that 
we  may  take  whatever  steps  we  do  take 
with  our  eyes  open,  instead  of  blind- 
folded, as  we  have  been  in  the  past. 

As  for  myself,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
I  believe  that  the  Nation  ought  to  turn  to 
with  the  same  energy  that  It  would  if 
Washington  were  being  bombed  to  pro- 
duce a  national  defense.  We  ought  to  be 
able  to  produce  that  national  defense 
and  at  the  same  time  vastly  aid  Britain 
with  munitions  of  war.  We  have  the 
productive  capacity  to  do  that. 

Therefore,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to  say 
that  for  ray  own  part  I  think  we  must 
strain  every  fiber  of  our  being  to  produce 
a  national  defense  sind  that  we  will  have 
to  see  this  thing  through  as  a  united 
people  wholeheartedly  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  winning  the  war,  and  protecting 
ourselves  against  any  and  all  dictators. 


Los  Angeles  Examiner  Analyzes  Report 
of  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Gronp 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHiS 

OP  CALZrOBNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  16, 1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  LOS  ANGELES 
EXAMINER 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  gratifying,  indeed,  to  me 
to  be  able  to  follow  up  the  speech  which 
I  made  in  the  House  on  Monday,  January 
13,  regarding  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  bank  presidents  with 
the  very  forceful  and  effective  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
on  Friday,  January  3. 

While  I  cannot,  of  coiu-se,  claim  that 
there  is  complete  agreement  between  the 
editorial  of  the  Examiner  and  my  speech, 
nevertheless,  there  is  such  agreement  on 
the  two  fundamental  points,  namely, 
that  this  is  certainly  not  the  time  to  talk 
about  deflationary  moves  and  that  the 
control  of  monetary  system  should  vest 
in  an  agency  of  Congress  rather  than  In 
a  group  of  private  bankers. 

The  Examiner  editorial  is  as  follows: 

fWlIllam  Randolph  Hearst,  in  first  column, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  of  January  8,  1941] 

XM   THZ    NXWS 

The  dispatches  state  that: 
"The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  called 
upon  Congress  to  take  away  from  President 
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Roosevelt  most  of  the  far-reaching  monetary 
powers  he  has  acquired  during  8  years  In  the 
White  House. 

"In  the  same  move  the  Reserve  System 
Uiumlmoiisly  asked  Ck)ngres8  for  sweeping  In- 
creaaes  in  its  own  control  over  the  Nation's 
entire  fiscal  structure. 

"This  startling  power  transfer  was  asked 
In  the  course  of  a  broadside  attack  against 
any  and  all  Inflationary  tendencies  which 
have  been  or  which  may  be  Induced  by  ex- 
pansion pressure  on  the  defense  program." 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System? 

It  is  composed  of  an  advisory  or  super- 
visory board  called  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

This  Is  a  quasi  governmental  agency  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

Under  this  Board  operate  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  which  are  privately  owned  Institutions. 

What  exactly  then,  in  the  second  place,  Is 
Inflation,  and  what  are  the  "Inflationary 
tendencies  wh/ch  have  been  or  may  be  in- 
duced by  expansion  of  pressure  on  the  de- 
fense program"? 

Inflation  can  be  generally  and  comprehen- 
sively defined  as  an  increase  of  the  circulat- 
ing medium  beyond  the  amount  necessary 
for  the  transaction  of  the  private  and  public 
economic   activities   of   the   country. 

What  is  the  harm  of  inflation? 

It  throws  values  out  of  their  proper  rela- 
tions. 

It  cheapens  the  unit  of  exchange — the 
dollar. 

It  exaggerates  the  prices  of  commodities. 

It  is  likely  to  overstlmulate  business  and 
to  overexpand  industry  beyond  the  point  of 
-^eeded  production,  and  it  precipitates  specu- 
lation which  frequently  ends  in  economic 
disaster. 

What.  then,  is  deflation? 

It  can  be  described  as  a  decrease  in  circu- 
lating medium  below  the  amount  necessary 
to  conduct  properly  the  economic  transac- 
tions of  the  Nation. 

What  Is  the  injury  Inflicted  by  deflation? 

We  ought  to  know.  We  have  Just  been 
through  a  deflationary  period. 

But  to  recite  the  injuries,  it  exaggerates 
the  value  of  the  dollar  and  gives  undue  power 
and  opportunity  to  the  flnanclal  institutions 
which  possess  ready  cash. 

It  depreciates  the  values  of  goods  and 
products. 

It  contracts  Industry  and  creates  conse- 
quent unemployment. 

It  restricts  purchasing  power  and  di- 
minishes the  transaction  of  business  and 
decreases  the  employment  Incidental  to  in- 
dustrial activity. 

Furthermore,  it  precipitates  business  fail- 
ures through  lack  of  consimiption  and  pro- 
duction and  profit. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  while  infiatlon 
la  undesirable  and  dangerous,  deflation  is 
equally  disastrous  and  is  responsible  for  the 
recurrent  periods  of  economic  agony  that  the 
people  are  compelled  to  endure  and  which  we 
call  depressions. 

The  attempt  to  emerge  from  a  period  of 
depression  and  deflation  and  to  return  to  a 
condition  of  economic  stability  and  prosperity 
la  called  reflation. 

It  la  definitely  and  distinctly  not  inflation. 

It  la  positively  not  an  unworthy  endeavor  to 
create  an  excess  of  circulating  medium. 

It  is  merely  a  commendable  effort  to  pro- 
Tide  an  adequate  amount  of  dollars — and  a 
liquid  and  liberal  circtilation  of  dollars — for 
the  proper  and  profitable  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness activities  of  a  great  productive  nation. 

The  only  persons  who  can  be  opposed  to 
reasonable  reflation  are  those  who  flnd  the 
evils  of  deflaticm  to  their  pecuniary  advantage. 

]>t  us  remonber  that  the  Federal  Reserve 


System  Is  In  the  main  a  combination  of 
private    flnanclal    institutions. 

Its  demands,  therefore,  that  Congress  de- 
prive President  Roosevelt  of  his  monetary 
powers  In  order  to  endow  this  semlprivate 
institution  with  control  over  the-  Nation's 
financial  structure,  seem  a  very  unwise  and 
even  a  very  impudent  proposal. 

The  reason  given  for  the  extraordinary  de- 
mand is  to  prevent  "any  and  all  inflationary 
tendencies  which  may  h>ave  been  or  may  be 
induced  by  expansion  pressure  on  the  de- 
fense program." 

Up  to  date  there  has  not  been  any  in- 
flation nor  any  undesirable  inflationary 
tendencies. 

There  has  not  been,  In  fact,  any  sufficient 
reflation  from  the  low  point  of  deflation  In 
1931. 

The  country  has  suffered  for  many  years 
under  the  effects  of  the  deflation  of  the  de- 
pression era,  and  under  the  deflationary 
effect  of  the  high  taxation  which  followed. 

Money  has  been  withdrawn  from  circu- 
lation and  from  txse  In  Industrial  activity 
by  excessive  taxation. 

Expansion  in  industry  has  been  prevented — 
reemployment  has  been  hampered — the  de- 
pression and  its  unhappy  effects  have  been 
unduly  prolonged  by  deflation,  and  by  the 
high  taxation  which  is  definitely  a  deflation- 
ary measure,  since  it  takes  money  away  from 
Industry  and  employment  and  delivers  it  to 
incompetent  and  unproductive  politicians. 

Now  the  slightest  tendency  toward  wholly 
proper  and  necessary  reflation  is  opposed  by 
the  high  flnanclal  interests  represented  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Yet  the  small  return  of  prosperity  that 
we  have  had  is  due  to  this  slight  reflationary 
tendency. 

The  extensive  program  of  construction  by 
Government  for  defense  of  the  Nation  has 
two  beneflts:  It  provides  for  the  protection  of 
our  people  and  it  adds  to  their  prosperity  by 
putting  money  Into  circulation  and  to  their 
gainful  employment  by  creating,  albeit 
temporarily,  a  demand  for  labor. 

Therefore  the  attack  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  is  not  only  an  attack  on  neces- 
sary reflation  but  it  Is  indirectly  an  attack 
upon  the  defense  program  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  country  will  never  have  any  real  and 
stable  prosperity  until  there  is  adequate  re- 
flation and  a  permanent  restoration  of  in- 
dustrial activity  and  a  necessary  amount  of 
circulating  media  to  supply  the  means, 
method,  and  material  for  the  transaction  of 
the  business  of  this  business  Nation. 

Government  expenditure  has  at  best  only 
a  temporary  effect:  First,  because  Its  refla- 
tionary result  Is  soon  slowed  up  and  eventu- 
ally overcome  by  the  deflation  consequent 
upon  high  taxation;  and,  second,  because  the 
sources  of  income  from  taxation  are  limited 
and  will  eventually  be  exhausted  by  growing 
taxes. 

Permanent  prosperity  must  positively  and 
obviously  be  dependent  upon  natural  and  un- 
restricted Industrial  activity. 

That  activity  will  provide  employment  and 
create  the  wealth  upon  the  distribution  of 
which  in  wages  and  dividends  prosperity  is 
based. 

The  expansion  of  Government  construction 
Is.  as  we  all  know  full  well  by  this  time, 
merely  priming  the  economic  pump. 

The  full  flow  of  permanent  prosperity  must 
be  derived  from  the  deep  wells  and  springs 
and  streams  of  industry. 

But  there  should  be  no  complaint  from 
high  finance  about  the  small  prosperity  and 
the  small  reflation  which  has  been  produced 
by  priming  the  pump— especially  when,  «^ 
now,  the  pump  priming  is  in  the  interests  of 
national  defense. 

The  idea  of  placing  the  control  of  the  fl- 
nances  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  a  group 


of  private  flnanclal  Institutions,  even  though 
headed  by  a  public  board.  Is  a  preposterous 
proposition. 

It  might  mean  a  return  to  conditions  as 
bad  as  those  which  prevailed  before  the  panic 
of  1929 

But  opposition  to  the  extraordinary  pro- 
posals of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  does  not 
mean  that  there  might  not  properly  be  some 
limitation  to  the  financial  powers  of  the 
President. 

It  does  mean,  however,  that  those  powers 
should  be  transferred  to  the  regular  depart- 
ments of  government  where  they  belong,  and 
certainly  not  be  transferred  to  private  or 
semlprivate  financial  interests  to  be  used, 
mayhap,  for  financial  manipufatlon  or  specu- 
lation or  for  the  oppression  of  that  main  and 
major  body  of  business  which  would  be  de- 
pendent upon  such  flnanclal  powers. 

The  plain  and  final  facts  are  that  injurious 
inflation  is  not  impending  in  any  form  or  In 
any  phase. 

The  country,  on  the  contrary,  has  been 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  deflation. 

The  small  prosperity  which  is  being  restored 
is  due  to  a  minor  and  InsufQclent  amount 
of  reflation. 

The  country  does  not  want  a  return  to  the 
private  control  of  the  Nation's  finances  which 
prevailed  before  the  panic. 

The  country  does  not  want  another  panic 
and  It  does  not  want  private  manipulation 
of  the  country's  finances. 

The  control  of  the  flnances  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment— in  the  hands  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

There  Is  not  too  much  control  of  the  coun- 
try's finances  by  the  Government. 

If  there  is  too  much  control  by  the  Presi- 
dent, part  of  that  control  can  be  diverted  to 
Congress. 

But  the  constitutional  departments  of  gov- 
ernment should  have  control  of  the  Nation's 
flnances  and  should  properly  proceed  to  over- 
come the  effects  of  deflation  and  depression 
and  the  deflationary  effects  of  excessive 
taxation,  not  merely  by  governmental  expen- 
diture but  by  intelligent  stimulation  and  en- 
couragement of  the  general  industrial  activity 
and  expansion  on  which  wealth  and  the  diS'^ 
tribution  of  wealth  in  wages  depend,  and 
upon  which  any  permanent  prosperity  must 
soundly  be  based. 


The  Federal  Resenre'i  Proposal  and  Big- 
Time  Money  Business 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  16, 1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  MILWAUKEE 
SENTINEL 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Milwaukee  Senti- 
nel: 

(From  the  Milwa\ikee  Sentinel  of  January  11, 
1941] 

Bin,   SATS   BOAKX  CARTER 

Hot  and  heavy  will  be  the  fireworks  In 
Congress   when  the   gentlemen  get   arovmd 
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to  debating  the  Federal  Reserve's  proposal 
to  denude  the  President  of  his  money -con- 
trol powers  and  transfer  them  to  the  Fed- 
eral   Reserve. 

But  the  exchanges  will  be  mostly  words— 
and  no  more. 

What  difference  is  there.  In  the  ultimate 
result,  between  the  method  now  in  vogue 
and  the  method  of  financing  and  financial 
control  requested  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board? 

Isn't  it  true  that  there's  none — except 
that  the  bankers  will  get  a  slice  of  interest 
that  they  don't  get  now? 

The  Board  warns  against  the  possibility 
of  the  President  further  devaluing  the  gold 
content  of  the  dollar.  Since  we  now  have 
most  of  the  gold  of  the  world,  and  we  are 
paying  a  higher  price  for  it  than  anyone 
else  in  the  world,  hardly  is  the  President 
likely  to  reduce  it  still  further  and  there- 
fore be  obliged  to  pay  even  higher  prices. 

The  Federal  Reserve  warns  of  the  printing 
of  "greenbacks,"  which  the  President  now 
has  power  to  do.  What's  the  difference  be- 
tween printing  greenbacks  and  printing 
other  pretty  pieces  of  paper  called  "bonds," 
handing  these  to  the  banks  as  collateral, 
and  then  borrowing  from  the  banks  against 
that  printed  paper? 

In  both  cases  they  are  merely  Govern- 
ment-debt receipts. 

A  pawnbroker  starts  in  business  with  $100,- 
000.  You  want  money.  You  give  him  jewels 
or  precious  metals.  That  is  "collateral."  He 
loans  you  money  against  that  "security." 

Soon  he  has  loaned  out  all  his  (100,000. 
He  is  holding  $300,000  worth  of  jewelry  as 
collateral  He  has  to  have  more  money  to 
stay  In  business.  He  trots  aroimd  to  a 
banker.  "Lend  me  $50,000  and  I'll  put  up  as 
collateral  the  $300,000  worth  of  jewels,"  he 
says.  And  so  he  gets  his  money  and  he  con- 
tinues his  business. 

Now  what  does  the  banker  do?  The  banker 
starts  In  business  with,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment. $1,000,000.  People  borrow,  putting  up 
collateral  Much  of  it  may  be  Government 
bonds,  pieces  of  paper,  just  acknowledged 
debt  receipts. 

Presently  the  million  dollars  Is  loaned  out. 
The  banker  must  continue.  He  goes  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  asks  for  more.  The  Re- 
serve wants  collateral,  just  like  everybody 
else.  The  Federal  Reserve  Is  the  Instrument 
created  by  the  Government  to  act  as  banka* 
for  the  banker,  just  as  the  banker  acts  for 
the  pawnbroker. 

The  banker  offers  as  collateral  all  the  se- 
curities put  up  with  him  by  his  clients  when 
they  borrowed  money  from  him.  Much  of  it 
may  be  Government  debt  receipts.  More  may 
be  corporation  debt  receipts. 

So  the  Government  agency  (Federal  Re- 
serve) looks  at  Its  own  paper  and  says: 
"Okay."  80  It  goes  to  the  Treasury,  gets  a 
fresh  load  of  pretty  printed  paper  bills  called 
money,  gives  it  to  the  banker  with  a  fatherly 
pat  on  the  back,  and  says:  "There,  my  boy, 
go  thou  and  make  some  more  interest,"  and, 
in  the  meanwhile,  accepts  its  own  debt  re- 
ceipts as  security! 

The  major  functions  of  the  banks  are  serv- 
ice to  clear  transactions;  places  for  the  issu- 
ing of  deposits  or  receipts  called  money. 

And.  incidentaUy,  why  is  the  administra- 
tion acquiescing  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
BoEird's  proposal?  Primarily  because  It  has 
discovered  that  It  cant  raise  by  taxation  the 
revenue  to  meet  what  It  wants  to  spend.  b\rt 
must  get  it  by  borrowing  from  the  bankers, 
who  make  a  nice  little  piece  of  change  on 
the  transaction,  and  mark  up  the  debt  re- 
ceipts (collateral)  they  get  as  "assete"! 

When  you  get  Into  the  big-time  money 
business,  boy.  It's  quite  a  business  I 


TkidcNow!     Shall  We  Uiid-Lea$e7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSSNTATIVES 


Thursday.  January  16. 1941 


KDITORIAL  AND  LETTERS  ON  LEND-LEASK 
BILL 


Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  and  include  Uierein 
an  editorial  by  W.  D.  Archie,  editor  of 
the  Shenandoah  (Iowa)  Evening  Senti- 
nel, entitled  "On  to  War,"  in  which  he 
voices  his  opposition  to  the  lend-lease 
bill.  H.  R.  1776. 

Along  with  this  editorial  I  want  to  have 
printed  two  letters  from  my  district 
which  are  indicative  of  the  sentiment 
expressed  in  scores  of  letters  I  get  each 
day  on  this  vital  and  far-reaching  pro- 
posed legislation. 

The  editorial  and  these  two  letters  are 
full  of  true  Americanism  and  will  give 
all  who  read  them  a  great  deal  of  food 
for  thought.  The  questions  propounded 
to  aU  Congressmen  in  the  last  letter  are 
certainly  very  pertinent  at  this  particular 
time,  and  I  trust  that  no  Representative 
of  the  people  will  brush  them  aside  lightly 
during  this  critical  period  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation. 

The  editorial  and  letters  follow: 

[From  the  Shenandoah  (Iowa)  Evening 
Sentinel  ] 

ON  TO  WAS 

The  "lend-lease  bill"  Is  now  before  Congress 
and  will  probably  be  passed  shortly.  It  seems 
to  be  the  last  step  before  our  entry  into  war. 

Under  the  broad  powers  of  the  bill  we  turn 
over  to  the  President  most  all  the  powers  given 
to  a  dictator.  Under  its  terms  one  man  can 
make  most  any  move,  against  most  any  na- 
tion, at  his  discretion. 

Candidate  Willkle  states  he  favors  the  bill 
with  some  modifications,  those  presumably 
to  take  away  some  of  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  bill.  Mr.  Landon  Is  against  the 
whole  idea,  and  after  favoring  most  moves  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  regard  to  help  for  Britain 
turns  against  this  latest  radical  plan. 

I  go  along  with  Mr.  Landon.  England  needs 
help  and  needs  help  now.  I  favor  the  giving 
of  this  help,  giving  it  speedily  and  freely.  But 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  we 
should  be  the  guardian  of  the  world.  Why 
should  we  decide  to  let  the  President  decide 
what  country  needs  help  and  how  much  help 
we  should  give  them?  This  is  the  duty  of 
Congress,  not  the  President. 

Nothing  more  needs  to  be  done  to  take  us 
directly  into  the  European  war  than  this  bill. 
It  Is  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  a  step  Into 
the  conflict  in  Europe,  not  only  with  airplanes 
and  supplies,  but  with  men.  guns,  and  ammu- 
nition. Soon  we  may  see  the  movement  of 
troops  Into  the  war  eones,  and  there  is  a  black 
day  ahead  for  our  people. 

We  did  not  vote  for  war.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
stated  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power 


to  avoid  war.  What  has  he  done  to  carry  out 
this  pledge? 

It  is  useless  to  talk.  The  administration 
has  the  votes  to  put  this  law  Into  effect. 
Many  who  favor  aid  to  England  are  forced 
to  the  position  of  favoring  this  bill  or  being 
accused  of  being  pro-Hitler.  Thus,  effective 
opposition  wiU  be  difficult  to  rally  around  for 
a  fight.  We  are  going  to  take  It  and  try.  and 
like  it. 

For  7  years  the  President  has  asked  for 
more  and  more  emergency  powers  and  has 
been  given  them.  Each  time  they  claimed 
these  powers  were  for  the  emergency  only, 
but  in  no  case  has  he  relinquished  these 
powers  when  the  emergency  ends.  Some  of 
us  cannot  be  blamed  for  crossing  our  fingers 
when  we  again  hear  the  old  talk. 

Republicans  who  have  wanted  to  join  the 
administration  in  a  program  for  unity  are 
put  in  a  difficult  position.  This  was  prob- 
ably intentional.  No  Republicans  were  caUed 
into  the  conference  when  the  bill  was  dis- 
cussed. It  is  clearly  a  New  Deal  bill  and  they 
want  it  passed  without  Republican  help. 

Step  by  step  the  democracy  of  the  United 
States  changes  to  another  of  the  countries 
with  one-man  rule  I  dont  like  it  and  many 
others  of  both  parties  wont  like  it,  but  we 
are  probably  in  the  position  of  standing  by 
helpless  to  do  anything  about  the  matter. 

So  on  to  war  with  men — your  boy  and  pos- 
sibly mine — not  today  but  soon. 

Dear  Me.  Jensen:  I  am  for  all  aid  to  Amer- 
ica? That  happens  to  be  my  country,  and  X 
am  an  American.  Giving  more  aid  to  England 
can  only  bring  us  Into  war.  If  two  men  were 
fighting  In  front  of  yotir  house  and  you  ran 
out  and  helped  one,  could  you  expect  to  stay 
out  of  the  fight? 

We  finished  up  England's  last  war  to  "make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy."  All  we  got  out 
of  it  was  a  depression  from  which  we  have 
never  emerged.  Ova  whole  economic  system 
Is  so  shaky  we  are  near  bankruptcy,  while  Eng- 
land balanced  her  budget.  England  still  has 
resources,  while  our  country  is  flooded  with 
propaganda  which,  if  listened  to,  wlU  wreck 
us.  Let  England  drain  her  resources  to  the 
point  of  bankruptcy  if  she  chooses  to,  but 
I  love  America  more  than  England  and  so  I 
say,  "Let's  keep  our  country  strong.  Let's 
get  our  economic  house  in  order  and  build 
our  own  defenses,  and  no  country  will  ever 
threaten  us. 

We  are  in  no  danger  if  we  are  strong.  If 
we  get  into  this  foreign  war,  we  will  carry  the 
guilt  of  bringing  about  a  total  war  The 
slogan  of  such  a  war  would  rightly  be,  "Make 
the  world  safe  for  totalitarianism."  Democ- 
racy could  not  continue  In  a  bankrtipt 
America.  Communism,  nasi-ism,  and  fas- 
cism would  have  free  reign  here  after  such  a 
war. 

I  stlU  believe  in  a  just  God  and  a  here- 
after. Wiiat  fate  could  a  just  God  possibly 
have  for  a  Government  official  who  would, 
step  by  step,  lead  us  into  war,  causing  our 
Innocent  citizens  to  shed  their  blood  and  give 
up  their  property.  The  people  do  not  want 
this  war  but  are  afraid  we  wiU  be  led  into  it. 
The  most  of  the  common  people  do  not  write 
le.ters  and  send  telegnunfi.  but  accept  fate 
with  a  heavy  heart.  But  God  have  mercy  on 
the  souls  of  those  who  are  trying  to  wreck 
our  beloved  country  by  giving  away  its  de- 
fenses and  who  by  such  actions,  in  spite  of 
their  promises  to  the  contrary,  cannot  keep 
MM  from  but  lead  us  to  destruction  by  blood- 
shed and  bankruptcy. 

Keep  our  guns,  planes,  and  men  at  home. 
Make  us  strong.  Let  us  shine  out  after  the 
present  war  is  over  as  the  one  democracy  of 
the  world.  Let  us  stop  now  before  It  la  too 
late  and  we  cant  turn  back. 
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Tto  the  Honorable  Ben  F.  Jensen  and  AH 
Conffresamen: 

Osmtlsicxn:  Do  you  dare  to  vote  In  the 
alOrmatlve  on  the  measure  now  before  you, 
granting  full  and  complete  dictatorial  powers 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States? 

*TX)  you  dare,  by  one  sidgle  step,  to  de- 
prive 130.000.000  people  of  a  representative 
form  of  government  and  substitute  therefor 
a  government  by  decree,  subject  only  to  the 
will  of  a  dictator? 

Do  you  dare  to  turn  over  to  one  man  the 
control  of  every  farm,  every  factory,  every 
ship,  every  piece  of  equipment,  and  every 
himian  being  in  this  great  and  glorlo\is 
country  of  ours? 

Do  you  dare  to  vest  In  one  man  the 
power  to  seize,  commandeer,  and  exploit  the 
private  and  public  accumulations  of  the  en- 
tire population  of  a  nation  of  the  past  160 
years,  without  making  him  accountable  to 
any  one  but  himself? 

Do  you  dare  to  set  up  a  dictatorship  in 
the  only  true  Democracy  left  in  the  world 
as  an  example  to  other  dictatorships  of  how 
a  democracy  fxmctlons  In  time  of  stress? 

Do  you  dare  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
bloody  Internal  strife  that  must  follow  as 
nire  as  night  follows  day  if  a  free  people 
Is  deprived  of  the  right  to  representation  in 
their  Government? 

Do  you  dare  to  face  an  aroused  people  at 
home  when  they  discover  that  they  have 
been  betrayed,  that  they  have  been  reduced 
to  the  status  of  peons,  that,  instead  of  being 
sovereign  citizens,  they  have  become  the 
chattels  of  a  chief  of  state? 

"Otir  liberties  we  prize  and  our  rights  we 
will  maintain"  Is  the  cry  of  an  aroused 
people. 


Unity  and  Nonpartisanslup  in  Defense 
Questions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MicmcAif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  January  16.  1941 


Mr,  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
almost  before  the  echoes  of  his  plea  for 
unity  and  nonpartisanship  in  defense 
questions  had  ceased  echoing  through 
the  corridors  of  the  Capitol,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, by  his  own  action  gave  the  whole 
defense  question  and  all  of  our  foreign 
relations  an  intensely  partisan  cast.  He 
excluded  from  his  councils  on  the  so- 
called  lease-lend  bill  not  only  all  Re- 
publicans, but  all  Democrats  who  were 
not  in  full  sympathy  with  the  adminis- 
tration views. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  pointed, 
and  no  action  could  have  gone  further 
to  resolve  the  whole  defense  question:- 
and  the  problems  concerning  our  foreign 
relations  into  partisanship  than  this  ac- 
tion of  the  President  in  calling  into  coun- 
cil only  a  selected  few  Democrats  from 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

Upon  the  following  questions  all  good 
Americans  are  bound  to  agree: 

First.  The  Congress  is  still  a  coordi- 
nate and  functioning  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Its  Members  are  still  the 
people's  representatives. 


Second.  The  proposed  lease-lend  bill 
is  In  fact  and  effect  a  proposal  for  the 
setting  up  of  a  dictatorship  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  President  as  dictator. 

Third.  This  proposed  legislation  con- 
tains far  greater  potential  consequences 
for  good  or  ill,  so  far  as  our  American 
form  of  government  is  concerned,  and  so 
far  as  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  concerned, 
than  the  Court-packing  plan  embraced, 
and  more  than  any  other  measure  pro- 
iwsed  in  the  past  50  years  has  had. 

Fourth.  Several  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed lease- lend  bill  would  without  any 
question  eventuate  in  our  getting  into  the 
war  as  belligerents,  if  we  are  not  already 
in  it. 

Fifth.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  this  coimtry  are  violently 
opposed  to  our  belligerently  getting  into 
the  war  If  we  can  stay  out. 

Sixth.  The  "lease-lend"  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  make  the  President  a  dictator  in 
fact;  it  would  empower  him  to  make  the 
United  States  of  America  the  "arsenal" 
for  all  nations  not  embraced  in  the  Ger- 
man-Italian-Japanese-Russian  Axis;  it 
would  make  of  this  country  the  banking 
Santa  Claus  for  all  of  those  other  coun- 
tries. 

Seventh.  The  description  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  as  providing  for  "leas- 
ing" and  "lending"  is  entirely  erroneous 
and  misleading.  Every  sensible  person 
knows  that  we  will  get  no  return  either  in 
"money,  marbles,  or  chalk,"  on  the  mu- 
nitions and  implements  of  war  we  fur- 
nish Great  Britain  and  her  allies.  The 
same  arguments  which  are  now  inducing 
us  to  enter  into  this  arrangement  will  be 
used  with  even  greater  force  after  the 
war  is  over  to  compel  us  to  cancel  all  of 
these  so-called  "leases"  and  "loans." 

Eighth.  The  same  arguments  that  are 
dragging  us  into  this  war  will  be  used 
with  the  same  effect  after  the  war  .s 
over  to  compel  us  to  rebuild  the  war- 
devastated  countries  of  Europe,  and  to 
feed  the  European  population,  for  no 
man  knows  how  long  after  the  war  is 
ended.  The  very  same  arguments  of 
economic  danger,  of  plagues,  of  humani- 
tarian considerations,  all  of  these,  plus 
the  argument  that  Britain  and  her  allies 
"fought  America's  war,"  will  be  brought 
forward  to  compel  us  to  institute  a  world 
W.  P.  A.  after  this  war  is  over. 

Since  these  are  facts  which  no  think- 
ing, intellectually  honest,  person  can 
deny,  then  it  follows  that  there  never  has 
been  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  Nation 
when  it  has  been  as  necessary  as  it  is 
now  that  we  proceed  with  great  caution; 
that  we  face  frankly  all  of  the  dangers; 
that  we  discuss  fully  and  candidly  where 
we  are  headed,  and  what  the  effect  will 
be  not  only  now  but  in  the  future.  The 
administration  ought  to  welcome  full  and 
frank  discussion  of  these  matters  in  order 
that  we  shall  make  no  mistakes  the  ef- 
fects of  which  can  be  so  momentous  as 
absolutely  to  wreck  the  United  States  of 
America  economically  and  socially. 

The  administration  ought  to  welcome 
sincere,  honest,  and  intelligent  discussion 
on  questions  as.  grave  as  theSe. 

The  way  toward  unity  and  nonpar- 
tisanship ought  to  be  led  by  tjie  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  members  of 
bis  Cabinet  and  by  his  advisers. 


It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake 
of  the  country  and  for  the  sake  of  mil- 
lions of  citizens,  young  and  old,  whose 
blood  may  be  spilled  and  whose  hearts 
may  be  broken  before  this  terrible  crisis 
is  over,  that  the  administration  will 
change  its  tactics;  that  it  will  encourage 
Instead  of  discourage  full,  free,  frank, 
and  candid  discussion  of  these  questions; 
that  it  will  respect  instead  of  abuse  those 
who  may  sincerely  disagree  with  some  of 
the  methods  proposed,  and  some  of  the 
aims  which  are  urged  upon  us. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  any  party  or 
any  clique.  The  momentous  questions  we 
are  considering  today  will,  if  decided 
wrongly,  affect  vitally  the  lives  and  the 
happiness  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  this  Nation,  of  this  and  of  many 
generations  to  come. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  too  much  to  ask 
that  the  administration  lead  the  way  in 
tolerance,  in  respect  for  the  views  of  the 
opposition,  in  reasonable  discussion,  and 
in  nonpartisanship  and  unity. 


Let  Dispassionate  Debate  Displace  Abuse 
and  Inyectire  in  Debating  H.  R.  1776 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS, 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  16. 1941 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  times  like  these,  and  under 
the  influence  of  propaganda  such  as  has 
been  turned  loose  upon  the  country  for 
several  months  past,  there  is  always  a 
great  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  passion- 
ate proponents  or  opponents  of  any  policy 
to  want  to  eliminate  the  constitutional 
and  typically  American  system  of  bi-. 
party  government.  The  zealots  and 
fanatics  invariably  seek  to  silence  all 
arguments  opposed  to  their  views. 

Such  a  condition  has  very  clearly  come 
about  in  the  country  over  the  question 
of  aid  to  Britain  and  of  this  Nation  being 
taken  into  war.  It  was  very  clearly  ex- 
emplified by  the  bitterness  and  the 
promptness  of  the  vitriolic  attacks 
against  William  Allen  White  because,  as 
president  of  the  Committee  to  Defend 
America  by  Aiding  the  Allies,  he  declared 
that  no  American  soldiers  would  be  sent 
abroad.  Immediately  his  erstwhile  asso- 
ciates turned  on  him  with  a  bitterness 
that  was  both  startling  and  shocking. 
Led  by  Fiorella  LaGuardia.  the  mayor  of 
New  York,  and  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress, the  zealots  in  the  Aid  to  the  Allies 
Committee  spared  no  abuse  for  the  "Sage 
of  Emporia."  LaGuardia  accused  him  of 
doing  "a  typical  Laval."  Of  course,  such 
bitterness  is  the  essence  of  intolerance 
and  un-Americanism.  Such  intolerance 
has  the  very  nature  of  the  totalitarian- 
ism these  fanatics  pretend  to  fight.  First 
to  yell  the  loudest  for  tolerance  for  their 
own  views,  such  fanatics  are  also  the  first 
to  seek  to  silence  the  views  of  the  oppo- 
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sition.  They  were  given  some  encourage- 
ment in  the  President's  last  two  national 
addresses. 

It  ought  to  be  said  at  this  time  that 
in  a  period  such  as  we  are  now  facing 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  vengeful,  in- 
tolerant, and  excited  contests  in  hurling 
epithets.  Very  soon  there  will  arise  in 
the  Congress  the  question  of  how  far  and 
in  what  way  our  aid  to  Great  Britain  is 
to  be  expanded.  That  issue  will  have  to 
be  debated.  It  ought  to  be  debated.  We 
will  uncover  much  more  truth  and  elim- 
inate much  more  error  if  the  debates  can 
be  kept  on  an  elevated  level  free  frwn 
violence  and  abuse. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  an  in- 
telligent, aggressive,  and  assertive  opposi- 
tion was  necessary  to  keep  the  country 
on  a  level  keel  and  to  be  sure  we  are  not 
led  away  by  bursts  of  emotionalism  or 
spasms  of  angry  passions,  that  time  is 
now. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  are  in  accord  with 
President  Roosevelt's  foreign  policy  in- 
sofar as  they  are  anxious  to  do  every- 
thing possible  short  of  war  to  save  Britain 
from  defeat.  But  the  fact  must  not  be 
obscured  that  there  is  a  minority  dis^ 
senting  from  the  more  headlong  policies 
of  the  administration  that  approximates 
half  the  people  of  this  country,  and  that 
minority  has  a  right  not  only  to  its  views, 
but  to  a  respectful  hearing  of  its  views. 
It  is  a  distinct  disservice  to  the  Nation, 
it  is  thoroughly  un-American,  and  smacks 
all  too  much  of  the  totalitarianism  of 
Europe  for  any  oflBcial,  of  high  or  low 
degree,  to  seek  to  brand  all  of  those  in 
the  dissenting  minority  as  German 
agents.  Communists,  fifth  columnists. 
Bides  to  the  aggressors,  or  dupes  of  the 
dictators. 

It  is  utterly  absurd  for  any  man,  from 
the  President  down,  to  try  to  impugn  the 
patriotism  of  such  men  as  Senator  Rob- 
EHT  Tapt,  of  Ohio;  Senator  Bttrton  K. 
Wheeler,  of  Montana;  Senator  HniAM 
Johnson,  of  California;  Senator  Arthur 
Vandenberg,  of  Michigan;  Senator  Ben- 
nett Clark,  of  Missouri ;  Minority  Leader 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  Geii.  Hugh  Johnson, 
and  others  who  have  dared  to  voice  words 
of  caution  against  the  Nation  being  led 
plunging  into  war  by  the  hotheads  in  the 
administration,  few  if  any  of  whom  will 
be  found  in  the  front-line  trenches  when 
the  fighting  begins. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  fact 
that  unless  this  discussion  of  America's 
part  in  the  war  is  conducted  with  some 
degree  of  calmness  and  fairness,  the  heat 
and  passions  which  will  be  engendered 
will  keep  the  covmtry  in  such  a  turmoil 
a.^  seriously  to  impair,  if  not  ruin,  the 
effectiveness  of  our  efforts  at  building  a 
defense.  It  ought  to  be  said,  and  it  must 
be  said  again  and  again,  that  unity  in 
this  country  will  not  be  attained  by  the 
abuse  of  some  citizens  by  others;  unity 
will  not  be  attained  by  quarreling  and 
intolerance;  unity  can  be  secured  only 
through  the  long -established  and  tradi- 
tional American  method  of  discussion 
and  compromise. 

It  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  will  see  fit  to  lead  the 
way  back  to  calm  discussion,  tolerance. 


unification  of  our  efforts  at  defense,  and 
that  those  efforts  will  result  promptly 
In  providing  modem  equipment  for  our 
own  forces. 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  preaching 
defeatism,  fear,  panic,  or  undue  haste. 
Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  delay,  pro- 
crastination or  wishful  thinking.  The 
American  people,  led  by  the  officials  of 
the  Government  and  Members  of  the 
Congress,  must  face  the  facts  as  they 
are,  rationally,  frankly,  and  fearlessly, 
and  then  unite  in  doing  the  sensible  and 
logical  thing  in  the  way  of  national 
defense. 


Wendell  L.  Willkie 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  F.  SIMPSON 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 


Thursday.  January  16,  1941 


Mr.  SIMPSON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Wendell  L,  Willkie: 

The  so-called  lend-lease  bill  now  before 
Congress  asks  for  an  enormovis  grant  of  exec- 
utive power.  Under  a  democratic  system,  in 
which  the  people's  power  Is  preserred  by 
limiting  the  powers  of  government,  every 
such  grant  of  power  should  be  Jealously 
scrutinized.  That  Is  a  general  rule  for 
democracy,  and  that  rule  should  be  applied 
doubly  to  this  bill.  We  must  not  loae  our 
democracy  at  home  while  seeking  to  pre- 
serve democracy  abroad.  It  is  therefore  the 
duty  of  the  opposition  to  examine  every  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  thoroughly. 

I  have  examined  this  bill  in  the  light  of 
the  current  emergency,  and  I  personally  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  modifica- 
tions, it  should  be  passed. 

This  is  a  critical  moment  In  history.  The 
United  States  is  not  a  belligerent,  and  we 
hope  we  shall  not  be.  Our  problem,  how- 
ever, is  not  alone  to  keep  America  out  of 
war,  but  to  keep  war  out  of  America. 
Democracy  Is  endangered.  And  the  Ameri- 
can |}eop2e  are  so  aware  of  the  danger  that 
they  have  endorsed  the  policy  of  giving  full 
and  active  aid  to  those  democracies  which 
are  resisting  aggression.  At  the  same  time, 
the  people  are  virtually  unanimous  in  their 
desire  to  build  for  the  United  States  the 
strongest  defense  system  in  the  world. 

It  Is  the  history  of  democracy  that,  under 
such  dire  circumstances,  extraordinary  pow- 
ers must  be  granted  to  the  elected  Execu- 
tive. Democracy  cannot  hope  to  defend  It- 
self from  aggression  In  any  other  way.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  only  that  I  favor  grant  of 
power  at  this  time  to  the  present  adminis- 
tration. 

However,  there  are  certain  consideratiozu 
that  ought  to  be  taken  Into  accotint. 

THOBOUCH   OEBATZ   URCXD 

1.  Congress  must  not  be  harried  Into  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  Some  of  these  days  by  that 
process  we. will  be  rushed  right  out  of  our 
democracy.  The  bill  should  be  subjected  to 
thorough  debate,  and  such  amendments 
should  be  made  as  Congress,  representing  the 
people,  may  deem  necessary  to  retain  in  Us 
own  hands  the  fundamental  power  to  declare 
war. 


2.  In  a  democracy  eTery  grant  ^f  extraor- 
dinary power  should  contain  a  clause  auto- 
matically giving  that  power  back  to  the 
people.  In  the  case  of  this  bill  the  power 
should  be  granted  for  a  fixed  term,  not  too 
far  in  the  future,  at  which  time  Congress  will 
automatically  have  a  chance  to  review  tha  bill 
and  either  continue  the  powers  or  revoke 
them.  Likewise,  the  bill  should  specifically 
provide  that  the  powers  granted  are  of  a  tem- 
porary and  not  a  permanent  nature. 

3.  It  is  hoped  the  discussion  of  this  blU  does 
not  take  the  form  of  opposition  to  granting 
power  to  this  administration  Just  because  It 
is  this  administration.  We  could  all  wish  that 
this  administration  loved  power  less  and  that 
It  more  readily  relinquished  it  when  the  pur- 
pose for  which  It  was  granted  had  ceased  to 
exist.  I  think  I  can  say  without  boast  that 
no  man  In  this  country  has  done  more  to 
stress  the  record  of  this  administration  in  this 
regard  or  to  paint  the  dangers  of  It.  I  was. 
moreover,  perfectly  serious  in  my  charge  that 
the  reelection  of  this  administration  would 
Jeopardize  the  continuation  of  the  democratic 
process  in  the  United  States.  And  I  believe 
many  of  its  acts  since  reelection  sustain  my 
position. 

ADVOCATX8  crvorc  rOWEB 
Yet  the  people  chose  this  administration 
and  we  must  abide  by  that  choice.  We  must 
not  fall  into  the  fallacy  of  depriving  it  at 
powers  Tiecessary  to  defend  us  In  order  to  pre- 
serve the  mere  forms  of  democratic  procedure. 
We  must  give  It  the  power  to  act  in  this  emer- 
gency while  at  the  same  tune  assuring  our- 
selves by  competent  amendments  of  a  rever- 
sion of  that  power  to  us  after  the  emergency 
Is  over. 

4.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  national  debat* 
concerning  the  bill  wiU  not  assume  a  partisan 
aspect.  This  should  be  true  even  thoug.^  the 
administration  pointedly  excluded  Republi- 
cans from  the  formulation  and  drafting  of  the 
bill  and  daily  continues  it*  partisan  attacks. 
The  Republicans  will  gain  much  in  public  es- 
teem if  they  ignore  this  confusion  of  partisan- 
ship with  patriotism. 

5.  Wlule  the  debate  over  this  bill  is  going 
on  the  administration  can  well  devote  itself 
without  loss  of  time  In  the  accomplishment 
of  our  national  objective  to  concentrating  on 
organizing  the  defense  program.  This  pro- 
gram Is  obviously  laggii^.  The  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  make  simple  organizational 
moves  that  would  brmg  about  more  rapid 
prcductlcn.  There  is  stUl  too  much  pwlitics. 
public  showmanship,  and  cheap  propaganda 
In  the  defense  program  and  the  plans  are  still 
obscure.  Big  industrial  names  do  not  build 
a  defense.  Organization,  planning,  and  hard 
work  will.  We  must  place  more  confidence  in 
Industry — whether  labor  or  management — 
and  set  ourselves  higher  goals. 

6.  I  hope  the  debate  concerning  this  bill  is 
confined  to  the  merits  of  the  bill.  Appeasera, 
isolationists,  or  Up-service  friends  of  Britain 
will  seek  to  sabotage  the  program  for  aid  to 
Britain  and  her  allies  behind  the  screen  of  op- 
position to  the  bill.  It  makes  a  vital  dif- 
ference to  the  United  States  which  side  pre- 
vails in  the  present  conflict.  I  refute  the 
statement  that  our  national  security  is  not 
involved  in  a  British  defeat. 

"LAVISH   SPCKDtKC"   SCOUD 

The  difference  between  a  British  defeat  or 
victory  Is  not  only  mUitary  but  economic. 
For  many  years  now.  owing  to  the  restrictive 
economic  legislation  of  the  New  Deal  and  to 
the  unrest  and  uncertainty  of  Europe,  we 
have  been  maintaining  our  standard  of  living 
by  lavish  deficit  spending.  In  the  long  run 
this  expedient  won't  work.  It  will  end  tn 
national  bankruptcy.  Inflation,  collapse,  and 
the  supplanting  of  the  democratic  system  by 
a  totalitarian  system  in  this  country. 

If  Germany  wins  the  {vesent  war,  and  the 
trade  routes  of  the  world  are  closed  to  us.  or 
opened  only  en  a  totalitarian  base,  we  shall 
iDevitably  suffer  cither  such  a  ooUapae  or  tbe 
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people  s  representatives. 


•  nis  Cabinet  and  by  nis  advisers. 


to  seek  to  silence  the  views  of  the  oppo- 
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adoption  of  totalitarian  controls  of  our  eco- 
nomic life.  We  shaU  be  driven  back  to  a 
controlled  economy  as  to  both  foreign  and 
domestic  trade. 

The  hope  for  democracy  is  the  victory  of 
those  powers  which  believe  In  ovir  way  of  life, 
and  in  a  peace  that  really  assures  the  princi- 
ple of  free  enterprise  throughout  the  world; 
the  reopening  of  the  trade  routes,  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  open  markets,  and  the  rebirth 
at  the  confidence  of  men  In  one  another. 

The  present  bill,  I  believe,  mvist  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  total  situation.  We 
must  see  the  world  whole,  and  we  must  rec- 
ognize the  dangers  that  face  us.  not  alone 
from  within  but  also  from  without.  For  this 
very  reason  I  am  personally  planning  in  the 
near  future  a  trip  to  England  I  shall  take 
the  trip  in  order  to  see  what  conditions  are 
over  there  and  to  obtain  a  broader  perspective 
on  such  matters  as  this  current  bill  and  other 
problems  with  which  the  American  people  will 
inevitably  be  faced  while  democracy  is  under 
attack. 


Vaamt  Ads  to  Curb  Racketeerint^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  sotrtH  o.ucoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  16. 1941 


LETTER  FROM  INTERNATIONAL  HOD  CAR- 
RIERS' BUILDING  AND  COMMON  LA- 
BORERS' UNION 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Eipeaker,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  in 
the  past  few  weeks  about  selfish,  un- 
patriotic racketeering  in  labor  unions. 
That  makes  it  all  the  more  important,  it 
seems  to  me.  that  we  should  recognize 
and  commend  steps  taken  to  prevent 
and  curb  such  action,  if  we  are  to  achieve 
desired  production.  With  that  in  mind, 
I  bring  to  your  attention  the  following 
action  of  the  International  Hod  Car- 
riers' Building  and  Common  Laborers' 
Union: 

iMTBUfATIOMAL  HoD  CAXSnas' 

BtnU>ING  AND  COMUON 

Labosbrs'  Union  or  Ambuca, 
Washington.  D.  C.  December  5,  1949. 
To  All  Officera  and  Members  of  Our  Local 
Unions. 

Grzzttngs:  The  international  executive 
board,  reailz.ng  the  loyalty  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  this  international  union  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  deter- 
mined to  cooperate  in  every  way  with  the  na- 
tional-defense program,  has  unanimously 
voted  to  me.  as  general  president,  emergency 
powers  to  deal  with  any  local  situation 
threatening  to  hamper  or  retard  defense 
projects. 

One  of  the  outstanding  matters  on  which  I 
will  act  in  accordance  with  th  s  resolution  is 
the  question  ot  initiation  fees.  Numerotw 
stories  have  appeared  in  the  press  charging 
that  local  unions  affiliated  with  this  inter- 
national union  have  levied  exorbitant  initia- 
tion fees  and  excessive  down  payments 
against  workers  seeking  membership  in  the 
union  in  order  to  qualify  for  Jobs  on  defense 
projec's. 

I  believe  these  reports  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  but  in  any  case,  we  regard  such 


action  by  local  unions  as  an  unwarranted 
abuse.    We  will  not  tolerate  it. 

Under  the  powers  now  vested  in  me  by  the 
executive  board,  I  will  issue  orders  that  no 
prohibitive  Initiation  fees  will  be  permitted 
and  that  no  excessive  down  payments  can  be 
exacted. 

Because  of  varied  local  conditions  and  dif- 
ferences in  pay  rates,  it  Is  impossible  and  im- 
practical to  set  a  fixed  initiation  fee  en  a  Na- 
tion-wide basis.  The  ceiling  will  be  based  on 
local  wage  rates  and  conditions.  In  all  in- 
stances, it  Is  my  Intention  to  issue  orders  that 
no  man  desiring  to  Join  the  union  where  Jobs 
are  available  should  be  required  to  pay  an 
initiation  fee  higher  than  $25.  and  then  only 
when  his  earnings  are  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
80  cents  an  hour  The  fee  will  scale  down  to 
as  low  as  $2  in  some  Instances  where  pay 
rates  are  lower.  In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  . 
point  out  that  the  minimum  initiation  fee 
hitherto  provided  for  in  the  laws  of  the  in- 
ternational union  was  $5  and  zhe  maximum 
$50. 

Furthermore,  I  will  provide  that  a  man 
Joining  the  union  will  be  permitted  to  pay 
his  initiation  fee  out  of  earnings,  so  that  no 
hardship  will  be  Imposed  on  workers  taken  off 
relief  rolls  who  may  not  be  in  a  position  to 
produce  the  money  in  advance. 

I  have  emphasized  the  matter  of  initiation 
fees  because  most  of  the  criticism  directed 
against  the  union  in  the  press  has  harped  on 
this  theme  I  wish  to  point  out,  however, 
that  I  am  empowered  to  act  in  "all  instances 
of  unreasonableness,  abuse,  or  restraint  on  the 
part  of  any  member  of  affiliated  local  union" 
in  thejlefense  program,  and  I  hereby  serve 
notice  that  I  intend  to  exercise  these  powers 
to  the  fullest  so  that  we  can  give  the  Govern- 
ment every  help  and  cooperation  In  the  de- 
fense program. 

Your  local  union,  its  officers,  and  members 
are  therefore  hereby  officially  advised,  in  all 
their  actions,  to  conform,  comply,  and  be 
guided  by  the  above  statements  in  order  tbat 
the  individual,  national,  and  mutual  welfare 
of  all  may  be  best  preserved,  protected,  and 
promoted. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Joseph  V.  Moreschi, 

General  President. 


Walter  Reuther 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  January  16.  1941 


Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  promi- 
nence was  given  recently  to  Reuther  be- 
cause of  the  plan  he  proposed  to  produce 
500  airplanes  a  day  through  the  utili- 
zation of  idle  and  obsolete  automobile- 
manufacturing  equipment.  This  plan 
was  rejected  by  the  Defense  Advisory 
Commission,  now  OflBce  of  Production 
Management.  Reuther  appeared  in 
Washington  as  a  guest  speaker  before 
the  National  Press  Club. 

It  is  rumored  that  he  is  to  be  named 
as  a  special  assistant  to  Sidney  Hillman, 
a  member  of  the  four-man ■Offlc^of_5re=^ 
duction  Management  Board. 

If  Reuther  is  to  be  appointed  as  a 
special  assistant  to  Hillman,  his  past 
life,  his  past  activities,  his  political  and 


philosophical  views,  and  his  close  rela- 
tives and  associates  assume  a  great  de- 
gree of  importance  in  judging  his  fitness 
to  occupy  such  a  high  place  in  the  su- 
preme council  charged  with  creating  the 
national  defense. 

Even  though  the  rumors  of  Reuther's 
appointment  as  special  assistant  to  Hill- 
man should  prove  to  be  erroneous,  and 
even  if  he  should  not  be  named  to  such 
a  position,  it  is  still  important  for  his 
radical  philosophy  and  communistic  con- 
nections to  be  known,  because  he  has 
been  in  the  past  and  is  now  a  very  influ- 
ential officer  in  the  C.  I.  O.  Automobile 
Workers  Union  which  Is  nOw  very  largely 
engaged  in  the  production  of  airplanes 
for  the  national  defense.  Consequently, 
this  man  Reuther  is  in  a  position  to  ex- 
ercise a  vast  influence  for  or  against 
strikes,  slowdowns,  sabotage,  presence 
of  Communists  in  the  unions,  and  so 
forth. 

Research  of  the  hearings  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties— Dies  committee — has  been  made 
and  the  following  digest  of  the  testimony 
referring  to  Walter  Reuther,  his  broth- 
ers Victor  and  Roy.  and  close  associates, 
has  been  prepared  from  the  evidence, 
documentary  and  oral,  given  to  the  Dies 
committee. 

Walter  Reuther,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  is 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Automobile 
Workers  Union,  C.  I.  O.  President  Mar- 
tin preferred  charges  against  him.  He 
has  been  to  Russia  several  times  and 
made  reports  as  a  result.  One  of  his 
close  associates  is  J.  Lovestone,  New 
York  City  and  Detroit,  who  is  said  to  be 
influential  in  the  Automobile  Workers 
Union.  Lovestone  was  at  one  time  na- 
tional .secretary  of  the  Communist  Party 
(John  P.  Prey,  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  vol.  1.  p.  116,  hearings  before 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities). 

Walter  Reuther  visited  Soviet  Russia 
and  sent  back  a  letter  to  this  country 
which  included  the  following  paragraph: 

Carry  on  the  fight  for  a  Soviet  America. 

t)ocumentary  evidence  submitted  by 
John  P.  Frey,  A.  F.  of  L.  (vol.  1,  p.  125). 

Moscow  praised  the  Reds  for  aiding  in 
the  automobile  strike,  according  to  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  March  22, 
1937.  The  Communists  were  in  a  leading 
role  in  the  sit-down  strike.  They  col- 
lected money,  carried  out  demonstra- 
tions. The  Communist  Party,  through  its 
central  organ,  the  New  York  Daily 
Worker,  advised  on  how  to  conduct  the 
struggle. 

Before  the  United  Automobile  Workers 
Union  convention  opened  in  Milwaukee, 
the  Communist  Party  members  held  a 
fraction  meeting  or  caucus  at  the  Eagles 
Hall  in  that  city.  Present  in  this  caucus 
were  Wyndham  Mortimer,  Ed  Han.  Wal- 
ter Reuther.  90  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion who  were  actual  Communist  Party 
members;  William  Weinstone.  Michigan 
secretary  of  the  Communist  Party;  Jack 
Stachel.  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the 
central  committee  of  the  Communist 
Party;  Morris  Childs,  of  Chicago,  secre- 
tary of  the  Communist  Party;  Ned 
Sparks,  district  organizer  in  Milwaukee 
of  the  Communist  Party;  Jack  Johnstone, 
of  Chicago;  Roy  Hudson,  of  New  York; 
members  of  the  Communist  central  com- 
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mittee;  B.  K.  Gebert  and  Louis  Budenz, 

the  latter  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Communist  Daily  Worker. 

There  was  a  factional  fight  between 
the  Stalinist  and  the  Trotskyist  groups. 
Walter  Reuther  was  alined  with  the 
Stalinist  group.  Development  of  sit- 
down  strikes  was  advocated  at  this  meet- 
ing. Mortimer,  Hall,  and  Reuther  con- 
spired to  oust  Martin,  president  of  the 
Automobile  Workers  Union.  The  Morti- 
mer -  Hall  -  Reuther  combination  was 
Communist-controlled,  but  disguised  this 
fact  by  styling  themselves  the  "unity 
group."  After  the  Communist  Party  cau- 
cus in  the  Eagles  Hall,  before  referred  to, 
another  caucus  was  decided  upon  to  sup- 
port the  Mortimer-Hall-  Reuther  "unity" 
faction. 

Mortimer,  Hall,  and  Reuther  woriced 
closely  with  Ora  Gassaway,  personal  rep- 
resentative of  John  L.  Lewis  and  David 
Dubinsky,  president  of  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union. 

Another  caucus  was  held  on  August  25 
to  which  only  the  top  Communist  leaders 
were  invited.  A  load  of  Communist  lead- 
ers from  Chicago  arrived  and  they  all 
went  into  caucus  together.  Present  at 
this  caucus  were  Jack  Stachel,  Roy  Hud- 
son, William  Weinstone.  Ned  Sparks, 
Wyndham  Mortimer,  Ed  Hall.  Walter 
Reuther,  and  B.  K.  Gebert.  Wyndham 
Mortimer  has  recently  been  leading  the 
strikes  against  defense  work  in  the  air- 
plane production  plants.  (John  P.  Prey, 
factual  reports  of  meetings,  vol.  1,  pp. 
248,  249,  and  250.) 

Walter  Reuther's  name  appears  in  a 
list  of  Communists  or  Communist  sym- 
pathisers in  the  official  family  of  the 
Auto  Workers  Union.  (John  P.  Frey,  vol. 
1,  p.  251.) 

William  Weinstone,  author  of  the  pam- 
phlet entitled  "The  Great  Sit-down 
Strike,"  was  the  district  organizer  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  district  No.  7,  head- 
quarters in  Detroit.  He  was  in  direct 
charge  of  Communist  Party  activities 
within  the  Auto  Workers'  Union  from  the 
beginning  of  the  sit-down  strike.  Among 
those  reporting  to  him  were  Maurice 
Sugar,  counsel  for  one  group  of  the  auto 
workers,  who  has  been  a  candidate  for 
public  office  in  Detroit  on  the  Communist 
ticket.  Actively  operating  with  Wein- 
stone and  Sugar  were  Roy  Reuther — 
brother  of  Walter— Walter  Reuther,  Wil- 
liam Rasmiond,  and  Wyndham  Mortimer 
(John  P.  Frey,  vol.  1,  p.  255) . 

The  Communist  movement  among  the 
Negroes  of  the  United  States  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  and  the  National  Negro 
Congress.  The  international  organiza- 
tion is  the  Provisional  International 
Trade  Union  Committee  of  Negro  Work- 
ers, which  is  a  section  of  the  Red  Inter- 
national of  Labor  Unions  of  Moscow. 
Among  those  sending  greetings  to  the 
Second  National  Negro  Congress,  held  in 
Philadelphia.  October  15-17,  1937,  were 
Walter  Reuther,  "Communist  president 
of  Local  174"  of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
Association.  (Document  submitted  to 
Dies  committee  containing  a  report  on 
the  Second  National  Negro  Congress,  vol. 
1,  p.  626.) 

The  Communists  in  Detroit  perpetrated 
frauds  on  the  city  by  swearing  that  they 
were  unable  to  pay  for  medical  examina- 


tions and  treatments  and  getting  such 
examinations  and  treatments  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  city  when  in  fact  they  were 
able  to  pay  for  such  examinations  and 
treatments.  Among  those  who  so  de- 
frauded the  city  of  Detroit  were  Walter 
Reuther  and  his  wife,  and  his  brother 
Victor  Reuther  and  his  wife.  At  the 
time  the  city  of  Detroit  was  so  defrauded 
both  Walter  and  Victor  Reuther  had 
good  incomes  from  their  C.  I.  O.  union 
activities.  (Testimony  of  John  D.  Mc- 
Gillis,  secretary,  Detroit  Council,  305, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  vol.  2,  p.  1248.) 

Walter  Reuther  was  president  of  the 
West  Side  Local  174,  Automobile  Workers, 
in  Detroit  at  the  time  he  signed  a  state- 
ment that  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  for 
medical  examination  and  treatment  for 
himself  and  wife  and  got  such  examina- 
tion and  treatment  at  the  expense  of  the 
city  of  Detroit.  At  that  time  the  West 
Side  Local,  of  which  Reuther  was  presi- 
dent, claimed  a  membership  of  30,000. 
(Sgt.  Harry  Mikuliak.  Detroit  Police  De- 
partment, vol.  2.  p.  1286.) 

Both  Walter  Reuther  and  his  wife  got 
these  treatments,  and  in  one  case  one 
voucher,  or  charge,  amounted  to  $122 
paid  by  the  city  of  Detroit  to  Dr.  E.  M. 
Shafarman.  (Sergeant  Mikuliak,  Detroit 
police  force;  vol.  2.  p.  1287.) 

Victor  Reuther,  a  brother  of  Walter 
Reuther,  and  Mrs.  Victor  Reuther  also 
received  medical  examinations  and  treat- 
ment by  Drs.  Shafarman  and  Adier. 
Victor  Reuther's  wife's  name  is  Sophia. 
(Sergeant  Mikuliak,  Detroit  police  force; 
vol.  2,  p.  1289.) 

It  apparently  was  a  common  practice 
for  the  Communists  of  Detroit  and  any 
visiting  Communists,  no  matter  what 
their  financial  circumstances,  to  impose 
upon  the  city  of  Detroit  by  signing  these 
false  affidavits  that  they  were  unable  to 
pay  for  medical  examinations  and  treat- 
ment and  to  get  treatment  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  city.  (Testimony,  Sergeant 
Mikuliak,  Detroit  police  force;  vol.  2,  p. 
1290.) 

Communists  plotted  and  led  the  sit- 
down  strikes,  and  the  three  Reuther  boys, 
Walter,  Victor,  and  Roy,  had  important 
and  leading  parts  in  these  strikes.  Vic- 
tor Reuther  played  a  very  important  part 
in  the  Flint,  Mich.,  strikes  by  driving 
sound  trucks  through  the  area  of  the 
strikes  and  inciting  the  workers  in  va- 
rious ways.  He  was  a  leader  cf  the  sit- 
down  strikes  in  Michigan.  He  has  been 
in  Soviet  Russia  and  received  training 
in  agitational  methods  there.  He  Is  a 
member  of  the  Friends  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  a  paid  official  of  local  174  of 
the  U.  A.  W.  (Testimony  of  Clyde  Mor- 
row, Detroit,  Mich.;  vol.  2.  pp.  1495  and 
1496.) 

Victor  Reuther,  In  his  sound  car,  told 
the  strikers  when  to  hold  their  fire 
against  the  police  and  when  to  let  loose. 
(Report  of  March  10, 1937,  made  by  Wil- 
liam Weinstone  to  the  Commimist  Party; 
vol.  2.  p.  1496.) 

Walter  Reuther  led  the  Kelsey-Hayes 
Wheel  strike.  He  Is  a  radical,  hare- 
brained; also  his  two  brothers,  Victor  and 
Roy  Reuther,  both  of  whom  are  revolu- 
tionary radicals.  (Testimony  of  Ralph 
Knox,  Detroit.  Mich.;  vol.  2,  p.  1532.) 

Walter  Reuther,  president  of  local  174 
of  the  U.  A.  W.  In  Detroit,  assisted  Anna 
Louise   Strong,   editor   of  the  Moscow 


Daily  News,  to  raise  money  for  the  Span- 
ish Communists  through  lectures  in  De- 
troit. (Testimony  of  Sgt.  Harry  Miku- 
Uak.  Detroit  police  force;  vol.  2.  p.  1560.) 
Walter  Reuther's  close  associates  were 
Communists.  Reuther  and  a  man  naDied 
Bishop  were  leaders  in  the  sit-down 
strike.  (Testimony  of  Sergeant  Harry 
Mkuliak.  Detroit  police  force;  vol.  2,  p. 
1596.) 

Victor  Reuther,  Walter  Reuther'g 
brother,  an  intimate  associate  of  Com- 
munists, drove  a  loudspeaker  truck  to 
and  fro  at  the  plants,  exhorting  the  men 
to  strike  and  Intimidating  those  who  did 
not  desire  to  do  so.  (Testimony  of  Fred 
W.  Frahm,  superintendent  of  police,  De- 
troit. Mich.;  vol.  2,  p.  1607.) 

Man  named  Bishop  and  Walter  Reu- 
ther arrested  for  injuring  police.  Inciting 
riots  against  the  police,  and  destruction 
of  property  at  the  Federal  Screw  Works 
in  Detroit.  (Testimony  of  Fred  W. 
Frahm,  superintendent  of  police,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  vol.  2,  pp.  1625-1626.) 

In  the  strikes  of  1936-37,  two  of  the 
Reuther  brothers,  Roy  and  Victor,  first 
put  in  an  appearance  in  the  transporta- 
tion strike.  Later,  during  the  automo- 
bile strike  In  January  1937.  Victor  Reu- 
ther headed  a  group  of  200  people  who 
assembled  before  the  Jail  to  break 
through  the  police  lines  and  rescue  from 
jail  a  number  of  Communists  who  had 
been  arrested  for  rioting.  (Testimony  of 
Capt.  E.  H.  Hughes,  police  department, 
Flint,  Mich.;  vol.  2,  pp.  1642-1643.) 

Intensive  organization  of  the  sit-down 
strike  carried  on  by  means  of  sound 
trucks  manned  by  Roy  and  Victor  Reu- 
ther. brothers  of  Walter  Reuther,  Riot- 
ing was  directed  by  the  Reuther  broth- 
ers with  their  sound  trucks  during  the 
different  strikes.  (Testimony  of  Capt. 
E.  H.  Hughes,  police  department,  Flint, 
Mich.;  vol.  2.  pp.  1644-1645. 

Walter  and  Victor  Reuther  while  In 
Russia  In  1934  wrote  letters  back  advo- 
cating communism  In  the  United  States. 
(Capt.  E.  H.  Hughes,  police  department, 
Flint.  Mich.;  vol.  2,  p.  1648,) 

When  Communists  and  revolutionary 
"reds"  lost  their  jobs  in  the  Detroit  auto- 
mobile plants  for  agitating  and  rioting, 
they  were  immediately  taken  Into  cer- 
tain C.  I.  O.  unions  as  organizers  for  the 
automobile  union.  The  union  headed  by 
Walter  Reuther  was  called  an  old  soldiers' 
home  for  discharged  Communist  Party 
leaders.  (Testimony  of  Clyde  Morrow; 
vol.  2.  p.  1653.) 

Walter  Reuther  lectured  In  Flint.  Mich., 
in  March  1933,  after  he  had  spent  33 
months  in  Europe.  He  told  his  audience 
that  he  had  bicycled  through  Germany, 
Italy,  and  other  European  countries.  He 
praised  Russia  and  the  communistic 
Government  of  Russia  and  the  "wonder- 
ful things"  accomplished  there.  He  was 
speaking  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Yoimg  People's  Socialist  League,  which 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  League  for 
Protection  of  Civil  Rights.  At  this  meet- 
ing Walter  Reuther  was  asked  this  ques- 
tion: 

Do  3rou  believe  in  religion  and  Ood  or  in 
8clen'%  «8  a  religloil? 

His  answer  was: 

We  do  not  believe  in  Ood,  but  that  msa 
Is  (3od. 
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(Testimony  of  Herman  Luhrs,  chair- 
man of  the  joint  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  Flint,  Mich.;  vol.  2.  p. 
1654.) 

Copy  of  letter  written  by  Walter  and 
Victor  Reuther  from  Russia  identified. 
(Testimony  of  Herman  Luhrs.  chairman 
of  the  joint  committee  of  the  American 
Legion.  Flint.  Mich.;  vol.  2,  p.  1655.) 

At  a  meeting  demanding  the  impeach- 
ment of  Judge  Black  and  Police  Chief 
James  V.  Wills  in  Flint,  the  speakers 
were  Prof.  Robert  Lovett,  Morris  Sugar. 
William  Weinstone,  all  Communist  lead- 
ers; Victor  and  Roy  Reuther.  brothers 
_of  Walter  Reuther.  (Testimony  of  Her- 
man Luhrs,  chairman  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion,  Flint, 
Mich.;  vol.  2.  p.  1656.) 

At  a  huge  rally  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  about 
$2,000  worth  of  subversive  and  commu- 
nistic literature  was  sold.  Victor 
Reuther— brother  of  Walter— was  a 
speaker  at  this  meeting.  He  said,  among 
other  things: 

Dig  down  In  your  pockets,  and  If  you  owe 
the  landlord  money,  let  him  wait.  This 
movement  must  go  on. 

The  Lovestone  group  of  Communists 
held  a  meeting  at  Detroit  on  December 
12.  1937.  J.  Lovestone  was  the  speaker. 
At  another  meeting  of  the  same  group. 
Earl  Browder  was  the  speaker.  Wein- 
stone and  Browder  held  several  meetings 
in  Flint.  At  one  of  these  meetings,  on 
January  13,  1938,  Victor  Reuther— 
brother  of  Walter — was  a  speaker. 

On  May  11,  1938,  at  organizational 
meetings  of  the  Communist  Party  held 
in  Flint,  Walter  Reuther  was  billed  as 
the  main  speaker.  He  failed  to  show  up, 
and  his  brother.  Roy.  spoke  instead. 
Among  other  things.  Roy  Rsuther  de- 
clared In  his  speech  that  a  man  was 
crazy  to  put  on  a  soldier's  uniform,  and 
that  he  would  much  prefer  his  own  suit 
to  any  uniform  that  could  be  placed  on 
him.  The  song.  The  Russian  Interna- 
tionale, was  sung  twice  at  this  meeting. 
Roy  Reuther  stood  at  the  Communist 
salute  and  joined  in  the  singing  of  The 
Russian  Internationale  at  this  meeting. 
(Testimony  ot  Herman  Luhrs,  chairman 
of  the  Joint  committee  of  the  American 
Legion,  vol.  2.  pp.  165»-1659.) 

Copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Victor  and 
Walter  Reuther  from  Russia  to  Melvin 
Bishop  and  his  wife  was  identified  and 
put  in  the  record.  (Testimony  of  Her- 
man Luhrs,  chairman  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion,  vol.  2, 
pp.  1659-1661.) 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

ABMOZAZOFT,  TOPKINt. 

January  20,  1934. 

Dear  Mel  and  Glad:  Your  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 5  arrived  here  last  week  from  Germany 
and  was  read  with  more  than  usual  Interest 
^  by  Wal  and  I.  It  seemed  ages  since  we  had 
.heard  from  you,  so  you  might  weU  imagine 
with  what  Joy  we  welcomed  news  from  De- 
troit. It  is  precisely  because  you  are  equally 
anxious,  I  know,  to  receive  word  from  the 
"workers'  fatherland"  that  I  am  taking  this 
first  opportunity  to  answer  you. 

What  you  have  written  concerning  the 
strikes  and  the  general  labor  unrest  in  De- 
troit plus  what  we  ha^e  learned  from  other 
sources  of  the  rising  discontent  of  the 
American  workers,  makes  us  long  for  the 
moment  to  be  back  with  you  In  the  front 


lines  of  the  struggle;  however,  the  daily  in- 
spiration that  is  ours  as  we  work  side  by 
side  with  our  Russian  comrades  in  our  fac- 
tory, the  thought  that  we  are  actually  help- 
ing to  build  a  society  that  will  forever  end 
the  exploitation  of  man  by  man,  the  thought 
that  what  we  are  building  will  be  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  working  class, 
not  only  of  Russia,  but  the  entire  world.  Is 
the  compensation  we  receive  for  our  tem- 
porary absence  from  the  struggle  in  the 
United  States.  And  let  no  one  tell  you  that 
we  are  not  on  the  road  to  socialism  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Let  no  one  say  that  the  work- 
ers of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
are  not  on  the  road  to  security,  enlighten- 
ment, and  happiness. 

Mel,   you   Know   Wal   and   I   were   always 
strong  for  the  Soviet  Union.    You  know  we 
were  always  ready  to  defend  it  against  the 
lies  of  reactionaries.     But  let  me   tell  you. 
now  that  we  are  here  seeing  all  the  great 
construction,  watching  a  backward  peasantry 
being  transformed  into  an  enlightened,  dem- 
ocratic, cultured  peoples  now  that  we  have 
already  experiencea  the  thrill,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  participating  in  genuine  proletarian 
democracy,  we  are  more  than  just  sympa- 
thetic toward  our  country,  we  are  ready  to 
fight  for  It  and  its   ideals.     And  why  not? 
Here    the    workers,    through    their    militant 
leadership,      the      proletarian      dictatorship, 
have  not  sold  ou*  to  the  owning  class  like 
the  8.   P    in   Germany   and  like  the  Labor 
Party  in  England     Here  they  have  against  all 
odds,  against  famine,  against  internal  strife 
and  civil  war,  against  sabotage,  against  cap- 
italist invasion  and  isolation,  our  comrades 
here  have  maintaiued  power,  they  have  won 
over  the  masses,  they  have  transformed  the 
"dark  masses"  of  Russia  into  energetic  en-  ' 
lightened  workers      They  have  transformed 
the  Soviet  Union   into  one  of  the   greatest 
industrial  nations  in  the  world.     They  have 
laid  the  economl.?  foundation  for  socialism, 
for  a  clsissless  socety.    Mel,  if  you  could  be 
with  us  for  just  one  day  in  our  shop  you" 
would  realize  the  significance  of  the  Soviet 
Union.    To  be  with  us  in  oui-  factory  "red" 
corner   at   a   shop   meeting   and   watch    the 
workers  as  they  offer  suggestions  and  con- 
structive criticism  ot  production  iri  the  shop. 
Here   are   no   bosses  to   drive   fear   into   the 
workers.    No  one  cr  drive  them  in  mad  speed- 
ups.    Here  the  workers  are  in  control.    Even 
the  shop  superintendent  has  no  more  right 
in  these   meetings   than   any   other   worker. 
I  have  witnessed  "many  times  already  when 
the    superintendent     spoke     too     long,    the 
workers  In  the  hall  decided  he  had  already 
consumed   enough   time    and   the   floor   was 
th«n  given  to  a  lathe  hand  who  told  of  his 
problems  and   offered  suggestions.     Imagine 
this  at  Fords  or  Briggs.    Th;s  is  what  the  cut- 
side  world  calls  the  "ruthless  dictatorship  In 
Russia."     I  tell  ycu,  Mel,  in  all   the   coun- 
tries  we   have    thus   far   been    in,   we    have 
never      found     such      genuine     proletarian 
democracy.    It  is  uijpolished  and  crude,  rough 
and  rude,  but  proletarian  workers'  democracy 
in  every  respect      The   workers  in  England 
have   more   culture    and   polish   when    they 
speak  at   their  meetings  but  they  have  no 
power.     I  prefer  the  latter. 

In  our  factory,  which  is  the  largest  and 
most  modern  in  Europe,  and  we  have  seen 
them  all,  there  are  no  pictures  of  Fords  and 
Rockefellers,  or  Roosevelts  and  Mellon.  No 
such  parasites,  but  rather  huge  pictures  of 
Lenin.  *  •  •  etc.,  greet  the  workers'  eyes 
on  every  side.  Red  banners  with  slogans 
"Workers  of  the  World  Unite."  are  draped 
across  the  craneways.  Little  red  flags  fly  from 
the  tops  of  presses,  drill  pres.ses,  lathes  kells, 
etc.  Such  a  sight  you  have  never  seen  be- 
fore. Women  and  men  work  side  by  side — 
the  women  with  their  red  cloth  about  their 
heads,  5  days  per  week  (our  week  here  is  6 
days  long).  At  noon  we  all  eat  in  a  large 
factory  restaurant  where  wholesome  plain 
food  18  served.    A  workers'  band  furnishes 


music  to  us  from  an  adjoining  room  while 
we  have  dinner.  For  the  remainder  of  our  . 
1-hour  lunch  period  we  adjourn  to  the  "red" 
corner  recreation,  where  workers  play  games, 
read  papers  and  magazines  or  technical 
books,  or.  merely  sit,  smoke,  and  chat.  Such 
a  fine  spirit  of  comradeship  you  have  never  - 
before  witnessed  in  your  life.  Superintend- 
ent leaders  and  ordinary  workers  are  all  alike. 
If  you  saw  our  superintendent  as  he  walks 
through  the  shop  greeting  workers  with 
"Hello  comrade."  you  could  not  distinguish 
him  from  any  other  worker. 

The  Interesting  thing,  Mel,  is  that  3  years 
ago  this  place  here  was  a  vast  prairie,  a  waste 
land,  and  the  thousands  of  workers  here  who 
are  building  complicated  dies  and  other  tools 
were  at  that  time  peasants  who  had  never  be- 
fore even  seen  an  industry  let  alone  worked 
in  one.  And  by  mere  brute  determination, 
by  the  determination  to  build  a  workers' 
country  second  to  none  in  the  world:  urged 
on  by  the  spirit  of  the  revolution,  they  have 
constructed  this  huge  marvelous  auto  factory 
which  today  is  turning  out  modern  cars  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  Through  the  bitter  Rus- 
sian winters  of  45°  below  they  have  tolled 
with  bare  hands,  digging  foundations,  erect- 
ing structures;  they  have  with  their  own 
brute  strength  pulled  the  huge  presses  into 
place  and  set  them  up  for  operation.  What 
they  have  here  they  have  sacrificed  and  suf- 
fered for;  that  is  why  they  are  not  so  ready 
to  turn  it  all  over  again  to  the  capitalists. 
That  Is  why  today  they  still  have  comrades 
from  the  "red  army"  on  guard  at  the  factory 
at  all  times  to  prevent  counter-revolutlon- 
isti  from  carrying  on  their  sabotage. 

About  a  20-minute  walk  from  the  factory 
an  entirely  new  Socialist  city  has  grown 
up  In  these  3  years.  Here  over  50,000 
of  the  factory  workers  live  in  fine,  new, 
modern  apartment  buUdings.  Large  hos- 
pitals, schools,  libraries,  theaters,  and  clubs 
have  sprung  up  here,  and  all  for  the  use 
of  those  who  work,  for  without  a  worker's 
card  one  cannot  make  use  of  all  these 
modern  facilities.  Three  nights  ago  we 
were  invited  to  the  clubhouse  in  Sosgor 
(Socialist  city)  to  attend  an  evening  of 
enjoyment  given  by  the  workers  of  the 
die  shop.  Imagine,  all  the  workers  with 
whom  we  dally  work  came  together  that 
evening  for  a  fine  banquet,  a  stage  per- 
formance, a  concert,  speeches,  and  a  big 
dance.  A  division  of  the  "rsd"  army  was 
also  present  as  guests.  In  all  my  life,  Mel, 
I  have  never  seen  anjrthing  so  inspiring. 
Mel,  once .  a  fe!low  has  seen  what  is  pos- 
sible where  workers  gain  power,  he  no  longer 
fights  just  for  an  ideal,  he  fights  for  some- 
thing which  is  real,  something  tangible. 
Imagine,  Mel,  Henry  Ford  throwing  a  big 
party  for  his  slaves.  Here  the  party  was 
no  gift  of  charity  from  someone  above  for 
we  own  the  factory,  we  held  the  meeting, 
and  decided  to  have  the  party,  and  it  was 
paid  for  from  the  surplus  earnings  of  our 
department.  What  our  department  does 
Is  typical  of  the  social  activities  which  aro 
being  fostered  throughout  the  entire  fac- 
tory and  the  entire  Soviet  Union. 

Mel,  we  are  witnessing  and  experiencing 
great  things  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  We  are 
seeing  the  most  backward  nation  in  the 
world  being  rapidly  transformed  into  the 
most  modern  and  scientific  with  new  con- 
cepts and  new  social  Ideals  coming  into 
force.  We  are  watching  daily  socialism  be- 
ing taken  down  from  the  books  on  the 
shelves  and  put  into  actual  application. 
Who  would  not  be  inspired  by  such  events? 
And  now  my  letter  is  getting  long  and  still 
I  have  said  little,  for  there  is  so  much  to  say 
and  so  little  time  in  which  to  do  it.  We  have 
written  Merlin  and  Coach  rather  lengthy  let- 
ters and  have  requested  they  forward  them 
to  you  to  save  duplicity  of  material. 

I  believe  there  is  little  in  this  letter  which 
they  have  not  already  received  so  there  will 
be  no  need  of  your  forwarding  this  to  them. 
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A  word  about  your  letter.  You  mentioned 
that     •     •     •. 

Keep  your  eye  on  the  8.  P.  It  being  affili- 
ated to  the  Second  International,  I  am  not 
so  certain  it  is  "drifting"  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, certainly  not  In  the  light  of  recent 
events- 
Let  us  know  definitely  what  is  happening 
to  the  Y.  P.  8.  L.  and  also  the  "Social  Prob- 
lems" Club  at  C.  C.  C^     •     •     • 

•  •  •  •  • 

Carry  on  the  fight  for  a  Soviet  America. 
j  Vic.  and  Wal. 

The  Reuther  brothers  were  in  the  fore- 
front of  £^11  of  the  strike  troubles  during 
the  sit-down  strikes  in  i^ichigan.  (Tes- 
timony of  John  M.  Bamnger,  city  man- 
ager and  director  of  public  safety,  Flint, 
Mich..  1932-37;  vol.  2,  pp.  1683-1689.) 

The  Reuther  brothers  incited  violence 
and  rio:.s  against  the  police  and  the  other 
peace  oflBcers  by  means  of  loudspeaker 
trucks  and  in  other  ways.  (Testimony  of 
John  M.  Barringer,  city  manager  and  di- 
rector of  public  safety,  Flint,  Mich.,  1932- 
37;  vol.  2.  p.  1686.) 

The  lieuthers  have  communistic  ideas 
and  associate  with  Communists.  (Tes- 
timony of  J.  B.  Matthews,  investigator  for 
the  Dies  committee;  vol.  3,  p.  2188.) 
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Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Newark  Sunday  Call: 

TB19  IS  wab 

The  bill  to  place  American  war  equipment 
at  the  disposal  of  foreign  democracies  is  a 
declaration  of  war  against  all  belligerent  na- 
tions whose  defeat,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
PTPsldent.  is  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
Siaies. 

By  its  passage  Congress  would  surrender  Its 
constitutional  power  to  declare  war  and  give 
It  to  the  President.  Even  In  Britain,  on  the 
verge  of  destruction,  Parliament  has  not  been 
asked  to  yield  so  much  of  its  power.  Its 
control  over  Mr  Churchill  is  absolute  because 
it  can  remove  him  from  office  in  an  hour. 

This  war  is  a  fight  to  preserve  democracy, 
but  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  being 
asked  to  give  the  President  the  powers  of  the 
dictator  of  a  totalitarian  state.  They  are  be- 
ing asked  to  give  up  even  the  slight  control 
over  their  foreign  policy  which  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  them. 

This  bill  gives  the  President,  and  the  Presi- 
dent alone,  virtual  power  to  declare  war  It 
dismisses  the  matter  of  compei.sj  Mon  for 
American  war  supplies  in  a  vague  paragraph 
and  provides  for  the  repair  of  foreign  war- 
ships in  United  States  shipyards.  The  United 
States  will  no  longer  be  a  mere  source  of  sup- 
plies, selling  war  materials,  as  neutrals  may 
do  under  International  law.  The  United 
States  will  become  an  active  belligerent. 
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All  pretense  of  aid  to  Britain  "short  of  war" 
is  cast  off.  Perhaps  this  is  what  the  people 
of  the  United  States  want  and  perhaps  this 
is  what  the  situation  requires. 

But  let  us  make  sure  that  all  the  American 
people  understand  precisely  what  the  Presi- 
dent Is  asking  Congress  to  do. 

This  is  war. 


Word  to  the  Wise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  January  16. 1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
POST 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
recently  published  in  the  Washington 
Post: 

WORD  TO  THE  WISB 

Berlin  reactions  to  the  President's  program 
for  all-out  moral  and  material  aid  for  Britain 
follows  a  ritual  the  hollowness  of  which  is 
already  written  in  the  experience  of  seven 
countries.  The  ritual  begins  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  pain  that  anybody  should 
dream  of  thinking  that  Hitler  entertains  ag- 
gressive designs.  And  it  winds  up  with  a 
tu  quoque.  Since  Hitler  Is  so  pure,  the 
accuser  himself  must  be  a  sinister  fellow, 
and,  ergo,  he  is  the  man  to  watch  for  aggres- 
sion. Mr.  Roosevelt  thus  finds  his  accusa- 
tion thrown  back  in  his  face,  and  he  Is  called 
warmonger  No.  1. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  argue  with  the  ritual 
while  the  record  remains  handy.  But  the 
record  deserves  repetition  for  the  benefit  of 
those  whose  memories  are  short  or  whose 
trust  is  blind.  Here  are  the  protestations  of 
Adolf  Hitler  since  1933: 

"The  German  people  have  no  thought  of 
invading  any  country." — Berlin,  May  17,  1933. 

"We  have  no  territorial  demands  to  make 
In  Europe."— Berlin,  March  7,  1936. 

"Germany  has  neither  the  wish  nor  the 
Intention  to  mix  In  internal  Austrian  affairs 
or  annex  or  unite  with  Austria." — Reichstag, 
May  21,  1935. 

"We  want  to  live  ova  own  life,  and  we 
want  other  people  to  do  the  same  •  •  • 
We  have  assured  all  our  Immediate  neighbors 
of  the  integrity  of  their  territory  as  far  as 
Germany  Is  concerned.  That  is  no  hollow 
phrase;  it  is  our  sacred  will."— Berlin.  Sep- 
tember 26,  1938 

"We  succeeded  In  arriving  at  an  agreement 
[with  Poland!  which,  for  the  duration  of  10 
years,  basically  removes  the  danger  of  any 
clash.  •  •  •  We  are  two  peoples.  They 
shall  live.  One  cannot  annihilate  the 
other."— Sportspalast,  September  26,  1938. 

"I  will  not  war  against  women  and  chil- 
dren. I  have  ordered  my  air  force  to  restrict 
Itself  to  attacks  on  military  objectives."— 
Berlin.  September  1,  1939 

"The  German  Reich  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Denmark  will  under  no  circimistances  resort 
to  war  or  any  oth6r  form  of  violence  against 
each  other."— Article  I  of  pact  signed  In 
Berlin.  May  31.  1939. 

*ln  the  spirit  long  existing  of  good  Ger- 
man-Norwegian relations  the  Reich  Govern- 
ment notifies  the  Norwegian  Government 
that  she  has  no  intention,  through  her  meas- 


ures now  or  in  the  future,  of  Infringing  upon 
the  territorial  Integrity  or  the  political  in- 
dependence of  the  Kingdom  of  Norway." — 
Berlin.  April  9,  1940. 

"We  are  ready  to  acknowledge  and  g\iar- 
antee  these  states  (the  Low  Countries]  at  all 
times  as  inviolable  neutral  territory." — 
Reichstag,  January  30.  1937. 

What  happened  on  the  heels  of  these  pro- 
testationa  Is  familiar  enough  without  de- 
Bcrlption.  What  was  said  and  what  acttiaUy 
occurred  are  sufficient  guides  as  to  Hitler's 
bona  fides.  For  the  lowdown  on  his  ambi- 
tions a  re-reading  is  commended  of  Hermann 
Rauschning's  Voice  of  Destruction.  The 
authenticity  of  Rauschning's  report  on 
Hitler's  conversations  has  been  attested  by 
everything  that  has  happened  in  Europe.  It 
is  thus  a  blueprint  for  future  designs.  Here 
Is  what  Hitler  told  Rauschning  about  Amer- 
ica: "I  guarantee  that  at  the  right  moment 
a  new  America  will  exist  as  our  strongest 
supporter  when  we  are  ready  to  take  the 
stride  into  the  overseas  space."  Only  a 
change  in  regime,  accordingly,  could  reinstate 
any  faith  In  assurances  from  Berlin  or  per- 
suade the  world  that  there  are  any  limits  to 
Germanic  ambitions.  An  apparent  change 
of  heart  should  suffice  only  to  double  our 
watch  and  extend  our  defenses. 


Labor  Strikes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

OF  CONNECnCUT 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  16, 1941 


LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Dear  Heruan:  I  do  wish  you  would  have 
this  letter  placed  in  the  Record  That  would 
tend  to  send  our  national  labor  leaders  back 
into  conference,  from  which  they  might  bring 
an  egg  that  could  be  hatched  into  an  undi- 
vided house  erf  labor. 

Prxr  TIuct. 

Internatioi;al  Association 

OF  Machinists, 
Hartford  Conn.,  Jantiary  13, 1941. 
Hon.  Herman  P.  Kopplemanm,     ' 
House  Office  Building. 

Washmgton.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  :  Our  international  pres- 
idents and  their  representatives,  affiliated 
with  the  metal  trades  department,  A.  F.  of  L., 
who  in  national  conference  January  8  and 
4.  1941,  Issued  a  statement  that  "there  must 
be  no  stoppage  of  work."  no  strikes,  but  In 
their  place  have  "voluntary  arbitration," 
have,  in  my  opinion,  laid  a  china  egg. 

They  might  JU't  as  well  send  a  copy  of 
their  statement  tc  the  people  of  Great  Brit- 
ain suggesting  that  they  stop  defending 
themselves  and  ask  Hitler  to  submit  his 
greed   to   voluntary  arbitration. 

There  are  some  employers  who  are  no 
less  undemocratic  than  Hitler  and  when  their 
employees  find  it  necessary  to  strike  in  de- 
fense of  their  livelihood  we  should  assist 
them  even  as  we  are  now  assisting  other  de- 
fenders of  human  righu  3,000  miles  from 
our  shores. 

Our  hope  for  indtistrlal  peace  and  pros- 
perity   continues    to   lie    in    the    hands   of 
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Congreas.  A  greater  appropriation  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  with  Instruc- 
tlona  that  they  set  up  a  regional  board  In 
each  IndvistrlaJ  State,  and  that  the  regional 
board  alt  In  on  all  conferences  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  and  that  the  proceed- 
ings be  made  a  public  record  would  go  a 
very  long  way  toward  the  solution  at  our 
problem. 

When  two  parties  violently  disagree  one 
of  them  Is  dishonest  and  selfish  and  rather 
than  have  their  case  go  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  they  will  mend  their  ways. 
We  shall  welcome  public  Judgment  on  labor's 
case,  providing  all  the  facts  are  made  known. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pcm  Tkact, 
Secretary,  Capitol  City  Lodge  354  I.A.o/  M. 


SomeUunf  Wroof 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NKW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  16, 1941 

r  ■ 

EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NORWICH   (N.  T.) 

SUN 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  by  Mr.  P.  L.  Clark,  from 
the  Norwich  Sun: 

SOMETHING    WBONO 

Now  that  the  election  Is  over  and  ex- 
travagant claims  for  political  purposes  can  be 
discounted,  it  is  becoming  evident  that  the 
defense  program,  despite  the  exhortation  of 
many  New  Dealers  that  the  reelection  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  essential  to  national  defense, 
has  reaUy  begun  to  lag.  The  charges  do  not 
oome  from  Wendell  Wlllkle  and  other  cam- 
paign orators  but  from  those  who  are  "In 
the  know  "  Even  Dorothy  Thompson,  who 
was  gushingly  pro-New  Deal  during  the  cam- 
paign, now  admits  that  things  are  bogging 
down. 

In  an  address  to  the  National  Manufac- 
turers Association,  Mr.  Knudsen,  of  the 
Defense  Board,  declared  there  is  a  30-percent 
lag  in  the  manufacture  of  planes.  He  called 
for  more  "steam,"  for  "speed;  give  us  more 
speed — full-time  operation  of  all  machines." 
He  declared.  "Frankly,  we  are  not  doing  any- 
thing compared  to  the  forecast  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  Defense  Commission  In  July." 

Something  apparently  is  the  matter.  There 
are  probably  several  contributory  causes.  On 
the  same  day  Mr.  Knudsen  made  his  speech. 
Sidney  Hillman.  former  C  I.  O.  ofDclal  and 
representative  of  labor  on  the  National  De- 
fense Advisory  Committee,  protested  to  the 
War  Department  because  It  awarded  to  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  a  contract  for  •2,000,000  in 
trucks  and  paaaenger  automobiles.  He  Is  said 
to  haw  advised  that  the  contract  be  with- 
held until  the  Ford  Co.  agreed  to  abide  by 
•11  Federal  labor  law*. 

On  the  same  day  Secretary  of  War  Stlinscn 
blamed  atrlkea.  shortage  of  equipment,  com- 
petition In  the  labor  market,  and  other  con- 
dltkma  for  postponing  the  original  achedulea 
(or  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Army. 

Without  attempting  to  go  Into  the  merits 
or  lack  of  soundness  of  the  varlotis  reasons 
flven  (or  delay  It  would  seem  that  aome- 


where  along  the  line  there  must  be  a  lack 
of  coordination  in  defense  movement.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign  Wendell  Willkie  pointed 
out  the  dangers  of  such  a  condition  and  ad- 
vised that  the  direction  of  national  defense 
be  put  Into  the  hands  of  a  man  with  au- 
thority to  go  ahead.  Up  to  now  nobody  in 
the  set-up  seems  to  have  authority  to  Iron 
out  the  various  difficulties. 

The  American  people  want  an  efficient  na- 
tional defense  and  if  those  in  charge  of  giv- 
ing It  to  us  fall  down  on  the  Job.  there  will 
be  a  lot  of  unpleasant  reaction.  The  United 
States  is  in  no  such  acute  danger  as  was 
Prance  a  year  ago.  but  it  Is  impleasant  to 
recall  the  delays  to  the  defense  program  over 
there  and  their  cause  and  results. 


SL  Lawrence  Seaway  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PIUS  L.  SCHWERT 

or  NEW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  16. 1941 


LETTER  FROM  LEGISLATIVE  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE OF  BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY 
CLEREiS 


Mr.  SCHWERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Recoro 
a  letter  from  the  legislative  representa- 
tive of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks 
and  Freight  Handlers  Lodge,  No.  910, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y..  expressing  strenuous  op- 
position to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Bbothexhooo  or  RAn.wAT  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Han- 
dlers, Express  &,  Station  Emplotees, 

Buffalo.  N.  7..  January  13.  1941. 
W.  G.  Andrews. 

Member  of  Congress.  Fortieth  District. 
Altreo  F.  Better, 

Member  of  Congress,  Forty-first  District. 
Pros  L.  Schweet, 

Member  of  Congress,  Forty-second  Dis- 
trict. 
Hon.  J.  M.  Meao, 

United  States  Senate. 
At  a  meeting  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Lodge,  No.  910,  Friday.  December  6,  1940.  a 
strong  protest  was  registered  and  voiced  by 
our  membership  against  the  proposed  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  project  and  a  unanimoxis 
resolution  was  adopted  instructing  me  as 
their  National  and  State  representative  to 
take  this  matter  up  with  oxir  congressional 
Representatives  In  strong,  forcible  language, 
expressing  our  antagonism  and  strenuous 
opposition  to  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
proposed  St  Lawrence  seaway  project  as  not 
only  Inimical  to  the  best  Interest  of  the  city 
of  Buffalo  but  also  to  the  railroads  and  their 
employees,  to  the  longshoremen,  and  the  vast 
network  of  huge  elevators  and  warehouses 
which  have  made  Buffalo  famous  as  the 
greatest  inland  seaport  in  the  world,  and  no 
greater  calamity  coukl  occur,  no  greater  blow 
directed  at  the  commercial  supremacy  of 
Buffalo  than  this  contemplated  measure, 
which  Is  gathering  headway  In  Washington, 
as  the  press  dispatches  dated  December  31 
annminoe  that  "the  method  ot  offering  sea- 


way plan  to  Congress  Is  being  discussed,  that 
the  President  said  today  that  the  White  House 
was  discussing  with  congresisional  leaders 
whether  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project  should  be  presented  to  Congress  as 
concurrent  legislation  or  as  a  treaty.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  told  his  press  conference  that  the 
United  States  and  Canada  had  reached  sub- 
stantial agreement  for  development  of  the 
$250,000,000  navigation  and  power  project  and 
that  agreement  would  soon  be  submitted  to 
Congress." 

Present  indications  portend  Its  passage, 
unless  prompt  and  effective  action  is  taken 
to  circumvent  Its  protagonists  by  an  ava- 
lanche of  vociferous  protestations  from  the 
united  electorate  of  Buffalo  and  Erie  County. 

A  monster  petition  would  prove  very  ef- 
fectual in  obtaining  the  desired  results.  II 
success  Is  attained  In  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
then  we  can  say  farewell  to  all  hopes  for 
future  greatness  and  prosperity  for  ovur 
municipality. 

Dry  rot  and  stagnation  will  result,  our 
lake  trade  will  be  diverted  to  the  Canadian 
Welland  Canal,  our  huge  elevators  and  ware- 
houses will  disappear  from  the  lake  front, 
leaving  consternation,  despair,  misery,  and 
want  in  Its  wake  through  the  loss  of  work 
by  thousands  of  dock  workers  and  railway 
employees,  and  the  net  loss  In  tonnage  and 
revenue  by  the  railways,  tugs,  elevators,  and 
warehouses  will  be  stupendous. 

We  are  depending  on  your  assistance  as  ojur 
Representative  in  Congress  to  do  everythliig 
humanly  possible  to  avert  this  dreadful 
nightmare,  which,  metaphorically  speaking, 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  constitutes  a 
menace  which  is  hanging  over  our  heads, 
threatening  a  catastrophe  of  portentous  evil, 
ominous,  and  foreshadowing  dire  calamity  to 
the  future  welfare  of  our  beautiful  city, 
which  will  be  repercusslve  and  reverberate 
for  many  years,  through  generations  yet 
unborn. 

Prompt  action  Is  mandatory,  it  Is  a  con- 
dition, not  a  theory,  which  confronts  us. 
Please  let  us  know  your  reaction  and  what 
steps  you  will  take  in  the  halls  of  Congress 
to  circumvent  this  contemplated  assault, 
with  its  far-reaching,  calamitous  disaster  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Queen  City  of  the  Lakes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henrt  W  Woollet, 
Legislative  Representative,  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Clerks  and 
Freight  Handlers  Lodge.  No.  910. 
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EDITORIAL      FROM     THE     MTNNEAPOLIS 
TRIBUNE  OF  JANUARY  9,  1941 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  by  the 
House.  I  submit  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  Thurs- 
day. January  9,  1941: 

A    $28,000,000,000   OXTTLAT   rOB   DEFCN8I 

The  Tribune  does  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand the  full  Import  of  the  President's 
Budget  message  and  it  doubts,  furthermore. 
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that  either  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  any  Member  of 
Congress  understands  it.  The  human  mind 
Is  simply  incapable  of  grasping  the  signif- 
icance of  the  astronomical  svmis  involved. 
The  message  estimates  that  in  the  2-ycar 
period  ending  June  30,  1942,  the  appropria- 
tions and  authorizations  for  national  defense 
will  amount  to  $28,000,000,000,  but  what  does 
that  mean?  To  the  man  earning  $1,000  a 
year,  it  means  precisely  nothing.  To  a 
$10,000-a-year  Congressman,  it  Is  only  an 
11 -digit  figure  preceded  by  a  dollar  sign.  To 
a  $75.000-8 -year  President,  it  is  simply  a  flg- 
xu-e  approaching  infinity.  To  a  millionaire, 
it  is  a  statistical  unreality,  as  incomprehensi- 
ble as  the  sxun  total  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
in  the  universe. 

Even  when  we  break  down  $28,000,000,000 
Into  little  parts,  if  Is  difficult  to  sense  their 
significance.  To  say  that  this  represents  a  per 
capita  expenditure  of  $215  for  a  nation  of 
130,000,000  persons,  or  an  outlay  of  $817  for 
the  average  .family  of  3.8  persons,  does  not 
greatly  clarify  the  picture.  It  is  still  impossi- 
ble to  calculate  the  Impact  of  such  a  per 
capita  expenditure  on  a  nation  already  heav- 
ily In  debt,  or  to  visualize  the  average  family 
paying  $817  for  armaments  out  of  a  bread- 
and-butter  income,  or  to  compute  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  consequences  for  years  to 
come  of  so  vast  an  investment  In  the  unpro- 
ductive instruments  of  war. 

To  what  end  do  the  statisticians  warn  us 
that  total  defense  will  cost  the  Nation  $554  a 
second  during  the  next  fiscal  year?  That  we 
shall  be  spending  more  for  defense  in  2  years 
than  the  direct  costs  of  the  World  War?  That 
the  deficit  for  1942  will  probably  exceed  $17,- 
000.000,000  and  that  the  total  national  debt 
will  have  passed  $58,000,000,000  by  June  30 
of  that  year?  To  read  the  President's  Budget 
message  is  to  wander  dully  through  an  arith- 
metical maze,  and  at  the  end  there  is  only 
confusion  and  incomprehension. 

Nevertheless  it  requires  little  Imagination 
to  arrive  at  the  certainty  that  as  the  arsenal 
of  democracy,  and  in  the  process  of  building 
up  its  defenses,  this  Nation  will  be  heading 
toward  the  greatest  fiscal  crisis  In  its  his- 
tory. The  $28,000,000,000  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  Includes  none  of  the  outlays  we 
contemplate  making  to  supply  the  warring 
democracies  with  arms.  It  is  simply  an 
estimate  of  defense  expenditures  exclusive 
of  those  outlays,  and  the  President  is  frank 
enough  to  confess  that  "no  one  can  predict 
the  ultimate  cost."  But  any  one  can  predict 
that  the  ultimate  cost,  whatever  it  is,  will 
represent  a  crushing  load  on  every  worker, 
on  every  employer,  on  every  family  in  the 
country. 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  speaks  of  retaining 
"the  ideals  and  objectives  of  our  social  and 
economic  programs  in  the  face  of  war 
changes,"  he  is  being  less  than  candid.  A 
nation  cannot  spend  $28,000,000,000  In  2 
years  for  weapons  of  destruction,  for  tanks 
and  airplanes  and  guns,  and  hope  to  main- 
tain normal,  or  even  near-normal  standards 
of  living.  It  may  attempt  to  maintain  them 
for  a  time,  but  as  surely  as  dollars  spent  for 
battleships  will  not  buy  bread,  it  must  some 
day  tighten  its  belt  and  brace  itself  to  make 
many  heavy  sacrifices. 

The  defense  outlays,  both  for  oiu'selves  and 
for  the  democracies  at  war.  are  going  to 
constitute  an  insufferable  burden  on  Ameri- 
can life  for  no  one  knows  how  many  years. 
Whether  we  avoid  active  participation  in  war 
or  not,  that  is  an  incontrovertible  fact.  The 
dangers  of  uncontrolled  inflation  wlU  threat- 
en us.  The  tax  load  will  grow  progressively 
heavier'  and  defense  taxes  will  be  paid,  in- 
evitably, "in  the  swceat  of  every  man  who 
labors."  The  return  from  a  defense  economy 
to  a  post-war  economy,  too.  will  necessitate 
many  racking  readjustments. 

These  certainties  are  not  alluded  to  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  Budiget  message,  but  they  may 
be  discerned  between  the  lines.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  President   for  the  sake  of  forth- 


rightness,  should  have  emphasized  them, 
that  he  should  have  confessed  the  Impossi- 
bility of  spending  $28,000,000,000  for  defense 
without  seriously  Jeopardizing  the  standards 
of  living  we  should  all  like  to  see  preserved, 
and  even  raised.  These  are  times  when  the 
Nation  needs  to  face  facts,  and  not  cherish 
fond  illusions.  The  fact  behind  the  Budget 
message  Is  the  Inevitability  of  bitter  sacrifice. 
It  is  only  an  illusion  that  we  can  have  our 
cake  and  eat  it  too. 


Lee  and  Jackson 
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ADDRESS    BY    HON.    JOSEPH    R.    BRYSON. 
OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing speech,  which  I  delivered  before 
the  Arlington  Chapter  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  Mrs.  Roy 
Ewers  presiding,  on  the  evening  of  Jan- 
uary 14: 

You  could  suggest  the  names  of  countless 
others.  I  well  realize,  who  like  Robert  E.  Lee 
and  Thomas  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  touched 
with  a  spark  of  genius,  attained  the  heights 
of  greatness;  but  tell  me  where  on  history's 
scroll  are  written  the  names  of  men  who  kept 
on  traveling  upward  until  they,  like  those 
two  immortal  sons  of  our  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, reached  the  peaks  of  nobility.  For  gaz- 
ing upon  the  loftiness  of  their  ideals,  the 
manliness  of  their  actions,  and  the  unselfish- 
ness of  their  deeds,  we  see  the  lives  of  Lee 
and  Jackson  rising  above  the  world's  galaxy 
of  heroes  like  the  shining  stars  of  heaven's 
most  prominent  constellation. 

The  careers  of  Lee  and  Jackson,  in  many 
respects,  were  as  similar  as  they  were  sur- 
passing. For  instance,  both  nien  were  Vir- 
ginians; both  were  educated  at  West  Point; 
both  served  in  the  Mexican  War;  both  con- 
tributed their  talents  to  and  sacrificed  their 
possessions  for  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy; 
both  served  as  educators  at  various  times  and 
both  qualified  as  Christian  gentlemen  at  all 
times.  What  seems  most  significant  In  this 
connection,  however,  is  that  Lee,  with  the 
background  of  an  aristocrat,  and  Jackson, 
with  the  background  of  a  backwoodsman, 
strengthened  their  characters  alike,  developed 
their  personalities  alike,  practiced  self-dis- 
cipline alike,  embraced  the  teachings  of  re- 
ligion alike,  held  to  high  ideals  alike,  stood 
for  moral  purity  alike,  seized  opportimitles 
alike,  accepted  challenges  alike,  and  even,  it 
appears,  planned  their  whole  lives  alike,  for 
both  men  held  one  great  view  in  common, 
namely,  "it  is  not  who  you  are  but  what  you 
are"  which  really  counts  in  the  final  analysis. 
It  has  been  said  that  Lee  was  inclined  to  be 
a  man  of  thought,  while  Jackson's  natural  in- 
clinations gravitated  toward  the  man  of  ac- 
tion. Nevertheless,  each  held  the  highest 
sort  of  regard  for  the  ability  of  the  other. 
Of  his  great  leader.  Jackson  once  said:  "Lee 
Is  a  phenomenon,  I  would  follow  him  blind- 
folded." When  news  of  Jackson's  injury 
reached  headquarters,  Lee  remarked:  "Jack- 
son has  lost  his  left  arm.  I  have  lost  my 
right  arm."     Later  he  wrote  to  Jackson  in 


these  words:  "Could  I  have  dlcUted  events 
I  should  have  chosen  for  the  good   of  the 
country  to  have  been  disabled  in  your  stead." 
When  Jackson  read  Lee's  note  he  quickly  ex- 
claimed :  "Far  better  for  the  confederacy  that 
10  Jacksons  should  have  fallen  than  one  Lee." 
Years  before  that  memorable  day  when  a 
confederate   general   on    the    field    of    battle 
turned  to  his  men  and.  pointing,  said :  "Look, 
there  is  Jackson  standing  like  a  stone  wall," 
a  student  at  West  Point  described  Jackson. 
in    spite    of    his    great    deficiency    in    basic 
schooling,  as  a  "feUow  who  had  come  to  stay." 
While  at  West  Point,  Jackson  wrote  in  one 
of  his  notebooks,  "you  can  be  whatever  you 
want  to  be."    For  him  those  words  had  a  very 
special  meaning  since  he  not  only  experienced 
much  hardship  In  mastering  his  studies  dur- 
ing those  first  years  at  West  Point,  but  also 
encountered  great  dlfQcvilty  in  learning  the 
simplest  maneuvers  on  the  drill  field.     Al- 
though compelled  to  pay  strict  attention  to 
his  health  because  of  a  limg  Infection  which 
troubled  him  for  several  years,  Jackson  pur- 
sued his  studies  with  determination,  so  firm 
and   dogged,   that   each   year  saw   a   marked 
Improvement  In  his  class  standing.    At  grad- 
uation he  stood  within  reach  of  top  honors. 
Such  was  the  response  of  Jackson's  determin- 
ation to  the  sterness  of  his  will. 

What  doubtless  gave  greatest  Impetus  to 
Jackson's  rise  In  the  military  world  was  best 
suggested  by  the  late  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  when  he  declared:  "The  world  has 
never  seen  better  soldiers  than  those  who 
followed  Lee:  and  their  leader  will  undoubt- 
^ly  rank,  without  any  exception,  as  the  very 
greatest  of  all  the  great  captains  that  the 
English-speaking  people  have  brought  forth, 
and  this,  although  the  last  and  chief  of  his 
antagonists,  may  himself  claim  to  stand  as 
the  full  equal  of  Marlborough  and  WeUlng- 
ton." 

But  at  last  what  makes  the  life  of  Lee 
so  immeasurably  grand  Is  the  fact  that  he 
went  beyond  the  heights  of  greatness  on  to 
the  peaks  of  nobility.--  Every  action  of  Lee's 
life  seemed  firmly  anchored  In  the  bedrock 
of  Christian  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Wit- 
ness the  purity  of  his  thoughts  and  deeds, 
the  spirit  of  his  kindness  and  mercy  as  it 
entered  into  his  dealings  with  his  fellow 
men.  Note  the  degree  of  fortitude  and  cour- 
age with  which  he  accepted  adversity  as  well 
as  the  gracious  manner  in  which  he  bore 
pain,  suffering,  and  disappointment. 

At  the  head  of  the  Confederate  Army,  Lee 
was  a  great  living  Infiuence  for  sobriety 
among  his  soldiers;  as  the  president  of  one 
of  Virginia's  oldest  colleges.  Lee  was  a  great 
living  Infiuence  for  sobriety  among  his  stu- 
dents, and  as  the  most  highly  regarded  citi- 
zen of  his  day  Lee  was  a  great  living  in- 
fluence for  sobriety  among  his  fellow  men. 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  U  the  author  of  that  fa- 
mous quotation :  "My  experience  through  life 
has  convinced  me  that  while  moderation  and 
temperance  In  all  things  is  commendable, 
total  abstinence  from  spirituous  liquors  Is 
the  b^^t  safeguard  of  morals  and  health." 

The  late  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  once 
described  the  character  of  Lee  in  these 
beautiful  and  striking  trords:  "He  was  a  foe 
without  hate;  a  friend  without  treachery;  a 
soldier  without  cruelty;  a  victor  without 
oppression  and  a  victim  without  murmur- 
ing. He  was  s  public  officer  without  vices; 
a  private  citizen  without  wrong;  a  neighbor 
without  reproach;  s  Christian  without  hy- 
pocrisy; and  a  man  without  guile.  He  was 
Caesar  without  his  ambition;  Frederick 
without  his  tyranny:  Napoleon  without  his 
selfishness;  and  Washington  without  his 
reward.  He  was  as  obedient  to  authority  as 
a  servant  and  royal  in  authority  as  a  true 
king.  He  was  gentle  as  a  woman  in  life,  and 
modest  and  pure  as  a  virgin  in  thought; 
watchful  as  a  Roman  vestal  in  duty;  sub- 
missive to  law  as  Socrates;  and  grand  In 
battle  as  Achilles."  So.  like  the  varicolored 
threads  of  a  rich  tapestry  which  combine  to 
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produce  one  perfect,  balanced  design  of 
beauty,  the  attributes  of  Lee's  greatness: 
that  Is.  his  outstanding  abUily  and  talent, 
his  sterling  character,  his  high  moral  caliber, 
his  Christian  faith  and  deTOtion,  together 
with  the  nameless  other  qualitative  attain- 
ments and  representations  of  his  life  were 
joined.  It  seemed,  to  create  the  world's 
grandest  and  most  enduring  design  for  noble 
living. 

How  protidly  we  remember,  "It  was  the 
South  whose  Patrick  Henry  kindled  the  ftres 
of  the  Revolution — whose  Jefferson  wrote 
the  Declaration  of  Independence — whose 
Washington  commanded  the  Continental 
Annie* — whose  liadlson  framed  the  Consti- 
tution— whose  Marshall  Interpreted  the  or- 
ganic law — whose  Andrew  Jackson  fought  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans — and  whose  Winfield 
Scott  planted  Old  Glory  upon  the  walls  of 
Mexico.  Aye.  it  was  the  South  to  whom  the 
Union  was  Indebted  for  existence;  and,  if 
from  1861  to  1865.  she  drew  her  sword 
•gainst  the  XTnlon's  flag,  it  was  In  defense  of 
the  Union's  Constitution."  Now  rests  In 
final  peace  our  inunortal  hero,  Robert  E.  Lee, 
who.  finding  himself  the  descendant  of  this 
gallant  host,  thus  devoted  a  full  lifetime  to 
the  upholding  of  the  honored  traditions  of 
men.  whose  good  works  left  the  imprint  of 
greatness  on  the  pages  of  American  history. 


The  National  Defense 
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ntAUQUBAL  ADDRESS  OF  THE  GOVERNOR 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


liCr.  BURQIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  excerpts  from  the  inaugural 
address  of  the  Qovemor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Hon.  J.  M.  Broughton: 

I  urge  upon  the  general  assembly  and  upon 
all  the  agencies  of  the  State  the  fullest  coop- 
eration with  the  Federal  Government  in 
those  undertakings  which  affect  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  our  State.  North  Carolina 
believes  in  this  program  of  social  progress 
and  has  three  times  given  its  overwhelming 
TOte  in  support  of  that  great  humanitarian 
and  brilllaii  exponent  of  social  reform,  the 
President  at  the  United  SUtes,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

As  tre  sit  peaceably  here,  the  fate  of  Ehirope, 
Asia,  and  Africa — indeed,  the  fate  of  civiliza- 
tion itself — Is  trembling  in  the  balance. 
Whether  It  be  Armageddon  or  Renaissance, 
DO  mortal  man  can  teU.  Democracies 
thoughout  the  earth  are  not  only  being  chal- 
lenged, they  are  being  flaunted  and  over- 
thrown. Not  llnce  the  beginning  of  oxir 
national  history  has  our  own  democracy  been 
•o  gravely  threatened.  Acutely  conscious  of 
this  danger,  our  Nation  Is  girding  Itself  for 
defense  and  preservation.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  leadership  of 
our  President,  in  the  session  of  1940  appro- 
priated for  defense  the  largest  sum  of  money 
ever  before  appropriated  in  a  similar  length 
at  time  by  any  nation  on  earth,  in  peace  or 
In  war.  Such  are  the  solemn  circujnstances 
at  this  how.  They  make  trivial  and  un- 
worthy any  motive  other  than  public  Inter- 


est and  national  honor.  More  meaningful 
than  ever  are  the  words  of  our  beloved 
American  hymn: 

"Otir  fathers'  God.  to  Thee, 
Author  of  Liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing. 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 
Great  God,  our  King." 
These,  It  is  true,  are  national  problems. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  o\ir  own  beloved 
State  is  deeply  concerned  with  and  will  help 
in  the  solution  of  these  problems;    Our  duty 
is  clear,  and  the  spirit  of  our  people  is  unmis- 
takable.   Oiir  attitude  and  part  in  the  pres- 
ent    emergency    may    be     summarized     as 
follows : 

First.  North  Carolina  with  all  Its  resources 
and  manpower  will  unhesitatingly  and  gladly 
give  wholehearted  support  to  our  National 
Government  In  Its  program  for  the  defense 
of  our  shores  and  the  preservation  of  our 
democracy.  In  every  emergency  in  oiu:  na- 
tional history,  our  State  and  its  people  have 
displayed  the  highest  patriotism  and  ren- 
dered conspicuous  service.  Prom  the  time  of 
the  decisive  Battle  of  King's  Mountain  in 
1780.  when  the  freedom  of  our  Republic  was 
assured,  to  the  Battle  of  the  Hlndenburg  Line 
in  1918.  when  the  then  existing  power  of 
autocracy  was  broken  and  shattered,  the 
heroism  of  North  Carolina  has  been  attested 
by  the  blood  of  her  sons  who  died  in  the 
front  line  of  victory.  In  the  present  emer- 
gency, even  before  conscription  was  sug- 
gested, our  young  men  weje  enlisting  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  at  a  rate  and  in  proportion 
far  exceeding  any  other  State.  We  are  proud 
to  have  within  our  State  such  military- 
training  units  as  Fort  Bragg,  the  Holly  Ridge 
antiaircraft  firing  unit,  the  Charlotte  avia- 
tion training  base,  and  the  Elizabeth  City 
Coast  Guard  air  and  seaplane  base.  Our  \in- 
paralleled  climate,  our  suitable  terrain,  and 
waterways  make  this  an  ideal  State  for  the 
location  of  military  and  naval  training  posts 
as  well  as  for  defense  industries.  We  shall 
give  the  fullest  cooperation  to  the  establish- 
ment of  such  agencies  within  our  State. 

Second.  North  Carolina  does  not  have  any 
"fifth  columnists"  or  communistic  groups 
within  her  borders  and  we  do  not  propose  to 
have  any.  We  believe  in  individual  liberty, 
freedom  of  speech  and  press,  as  well  as  In 
political  and  religious  liberty.  We  are  as  a 
State  decisively  Influential  in  getting  these 
sacred  guaranties  written  into  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
We  are  tolerant  and  a  patient  people;  but  we 
will  not  tolerate  the  actions,  teachings,  or 
propaganda  of  Individuals,  high  or  low.  In 
Industry  or  in  our  educational  institutions, 
who  may  seek  to  undermine  or  overthrow 
our  beloved  Nation,  whose  existence  and  per- 
petuity were  made  possible  by  the  blood,  sac- 
rifice, and  faith  of  our  forefathers.  You  gen- 
tlemen of  the  general  assembly  may  well 
consider  whether  any  legislation  is  needed  to 
fortify  us  in  this  high  resolve. 

Third.  As  a  great  industrial  State  In  which 
many  essential  war  and  defense  commodities 
are  now  being  manufactured,  we  are  inter- 
ested In  prompt  and  efficient  production. 
Harmonious  relationship  between  capital  and 
labor  is  necessary  for  this  result.  Strikes 
affecting  essential  war  or  defense  Industries 
are  properly  under  condemnation.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  should  be  no  attempt  on 
the  part  of  employers  to  exploit  labor  or  to 
destroy  the  well-earned  rights  of  labor  under 
the  gtiise  of  emergency  or  pretense  of  patriot- 
ism. I  pledge  my  fullest  cooperation  to  capi- 
tal and  labor  in  helping  to  preserve  fair  and 
harmonious  relationships 

Fourth.  In  the  strain  and  stress  of  our 
pref>arations  for  defense  we  must  not  neglect 
those  things  which  have  enriched  our  civili- 
zation and  made  our  democracy  worth  fight- 
ing for.   Let  us  highly  resolve  that  enlistment 


shall  not  bUght  education:  that  armament 
shall  not  obliterate  art;  and  that  there  shaU 
be  no  blackout  of  the  torch  of  Christian 
cultiu-e. 

(5)  In  North  Carolina,  where  the  highest 
percentage  and  purest  strain  of  Anglo-Saxon 
blood  in  all  America  exist,  there  is  the 
warmest  sympathy  for  our  friends  of  the 
English-speaking  race  across  the  sea.  We 
have  watched  with  admiration  their  superb 
and  heroic  stand  aj^ainst  a  barbaric  foe.  Our 
people  with  remarkable  unanimity  support 
our  President  in  his  announced  policy  of 
furnishing  England  every  possible  aid  short 
of  armed  intervention.  We  have  the  con- 
viction that  her'8  Is  a  righteous  cavise.  We 
know  that  defeat  and  slavery  shall  not  be 
her  fate.  May  God  give  her  victory  In  the 
gravest  hour  of  her  glorloiis  history.  We 
recall  the  words  of  one  of  her  own  great 
poets  who  wrote: 

"All  our  past  acclaims  our  future! 
Shakespeare's  woids  and  Nelson's  hand; 
Milton's  faith  and  Wordsworth's  trust. 
In  this  our  chosen  and  chainless  land. 
Bear  us  witness  I     Come  the  world  against 

her, 
England  yet  shall  stand!" 

(6)  In  view  of  the  attitude  of  our  people 
whom  you  represent.  It  would  not  be  in- 
appropriate If  this  general  assembly  as  one 
of  Its  first  acts  should  pass  a  joint  resolution 
commending  the  President  and  the  Congress 
for  the  program  of  defense  that  will  make 
America  strong  and  keep  her  free,  and  en- 
dorsing the  policy  of  unlimited  aid  to  Eng- 
land, and  pledging  the  full  cooperation  oa 
the  part  of  our  State. 


The  Last  Congress? 


V         EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  16,  1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM    THE   NEW    AMERICAN 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
New  American.  It  was  published  just 
before  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress 
convened.  All  should  read  it. 
[Prom  the  New  American] 
The  IoAST  Congress? 

Within  2  days  the  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  convene.  This 
event,  normally  as  exciting  and  as  pre- 
dictable as  taxes,  Is  heartening  front-page 
news  today — a  day  in  which  democratic  as- 
semblages, parliaments,  and  congresses  are 
rapidly  disappearing,  to  be  replaced  by  fuehr- 
ers, duces,  and  "Christian  fascist  gentlemen." 

As  one  of  the  few  remaining  democratic  as- 
semblies, the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  has  a 
tremendous  responsibility.  Millions  through- 
out the  world  will  be  watching  this  Congress 
for  a  sign  that  democracy  Is  stiU  capable  of 
rarin'  back  and  performing  miracles, 

WAS  CONGRESS 

But  more  than  that.  This  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  will  be  convening  as  a  war  Congress. 

We  are  now  Involved  in  a  world-wide  war. 
It  matters  not  that  no  declaration  of  war  has 
been  Issued.    What  matters  is  that  a  huge 
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portion  of  our  wealth  and  skills  Is  being 
spent  on  military  defense;  that  thousands  of 
our  men  are  being  drafted  Into  the  Army; 
that  our  economy  is  being  geared  to  the  war 
in  Eurojje.  But  more  important  than  all 
these  is  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  the 
outcome  of  this  war  will  have  a  profound 
effect  upon  the  future  of  our  own  country. 

The  Seventy-seventh  Congress  will  have  a 
double  war  on  its  hands.  First  there  is  the 
International  war  in  which  the  democracies 
of^  the  world  are  being  attacked  by  might  of 
arms.  Then  there  is  the  social  battle  in  which 
democracy  is  being  undermined  by  political 
reaction  and  concentrated  private  wealth. 
Both  wars  must  be  fought  and  won  at  the 
same  time  if  democracy  is  to  survive.  De- 
feat in  either  of  these  wars  means  defeat 
In  both.  It  means  the  end  of  democracy  in 
our  lifetime. 

Everything  that  Congress  does  will  have  its 
effect  upon  the  outcome  of  this  double- 
headed  struggle.  In  the  days  ahead,  the 
American  people  can  lose  their  democracy 
through  Inadequate  social  legislation  just 
as  surely  as  through  inadequate  military  and 
political  legislation. 

Thus  while  the  work  which  the  new  Con- 
gress faces  can  be  divided  into  different 
categories  (military  defense,  taxation,  social 
legislation,  etc.),  all  these  should  be  con- 
sidered as  of  one  piece.  Congress  will  I* 
legislating  for  total  defense. 

NATIONAL   DEFENSE 

What  are  some  of  the  more  important  prob- 
lems facing  the  new  Congress?  . 

There  are  the  inunedlate  questions  of  for- 
eign policy.  We  must  Increase  our  aid  to 
England  and  China.  Secondly,  Congress 
should  take  the  initiative  in  annotuicing  a 
clear-cut  jwllcy  with  respect  to  Japan  and 
Spain.  Our  State  Department  has  been  play- 
ing a  dangerous  appeasement  game  with 
these  two  Fascist  nations.  Congress  has  the 
power  to  correct  this.  A  complete  embargo 
on  Japan  must  be  instituted  immediately 
and  our  attitude  to  Spain  must  be  made 
clear  and  tuicompromlsing. 

But  legislation  alone  cannot  aid  England 
and  China.  Congress  must  remove  the 
bottle-necks  from  our  productive  system. 
This  means  much  more  than  the  creation 
of  a  super-sui>er  defense  council.  It  means 
that  Congress  must  keep  itself  informed 
of  our  actual  production  record  and  be 
ready  to  conscript  plants  and  wealth  when- 
ever that  is  necessary  to  meet  the  recal- 
citrance and  sabotage  of  our  monopolists. 
It  means.  In  other  words,  that  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  must  meet  the  issue  of 
national  interest  versus  monopoly  Interests. 

To  decrease  our  defense  costs  further, 
Thurman  Arnold's  antitrust  work  must  be 
continued  and  expanded.  His  department 
must  be  protected  from  the  attacks  of  the 
monopolies,  and  Congress  must  appropriate 
increased  funds  for  his  work. 

Production  for  defense  will  cost  money 
under  any  circumstances.  Who  wUl  make 
the  sacrifices  to  pay  for  this?  Congress 
must  review  the  present  unsatisfactory  tax 
program  and  adopt  one  which  will  lim.t 
war  profits,  greatly  increase  inheritance 
and  income  tax^.  and  minimize  indirect 
taxes  on  consumption  goods. 

SOCIAL    DEFENSE 

Then  there  is  the  field  of  labor  legisla- 
tion. The  labor  baiters  in  Congress  have 
declared  this  period  of  emergency  as  an 
open  season  oii^  labor  unions.  They  are 
determined  to  "get"  lalxjr.  Congress  cannot 
be  too  vigilant  here.  To  engage  In  labor 
baiting  now — a  time  calling  for  high  na- 
tional 'morale.  Increased  production,  and 
Increased  faith  In  democracy— would  be 
nothing  short  of  treason.  Labor's  rights 
must    be    preserved. 

Much  the  same  applies  to  other  progressive 
social  legislation.  The  Walter-Logan  bill  has 
been  defeated,  but  only  by  a  Presidential  veto. 


New  attempts  vtIII  be  made  In  Congress  to 
throw  this  monkey  vn-ench  into  our  social- 
legislation  machinery.  Here,  too.  Congress 
must  defeat  reaction. 

But  Congress  cannot  stop  with  defending 
gains  already  made.  It  must  push  ahead. 
A  bousing  program  to  clear  the  slums  from 
of  land,  medical  care,  adequate  old-age  pen- 
sions, and  Federal  aid  to  education  must  also 
be  provided  for. 

Finally,  all  these  measures  must  be  accom- 
panied by  an  increasing  concern  for  our 
democratic  processes.  For  one  thing,  It  is 
now  essential  that  the  right  to  vote  be  ex- 
tended to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  Seventy-seventh  Congress  can  strike  a 
real  blow  for  political  democracy  by  passing 
the  anti-poll-tax  bill. 

The  above  legislative  program  is  a  bold  one. 
But  It  Is  an  essential  one.  The  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  will  help  to  determine 
whether  we  can  continue  to  exist  as  a  free 
and  democratic  people.  This  is  the  awful 
question  facing  this  Congress,  and  anything 
short  of  a  completely  adequate  program  may 
make  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  the  last 
democratic  Congress  in  the  United  States. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Project  Threatens 
the  Jobs  of  Coal  Miners  and  Rail- 
roaders 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  16.  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  ALLEGHENY 
REGIONAL  ADVISORY  BOARD 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  de- 
feated the  proposal  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  project  by  refusing  to  confirm  a 
treaty  with  Canada  embodying  this  proj- 
ect, the  administration  is  making  progress 
in  its  determination  to  complete  the  proj- 
ect "by  hook  or  by  crook." 

Organized  labor  in  general  Is  opposed 
to  this  project  because  it  will  destroy  the 
jobs  of  thousands  of  railroaders  and  coal 
miners. 

It  is  pleasing  to  learn  that  the  shippers 
of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  have  taken 
a  vigorous  stand  in  opposing  the  proposed 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  project,  realizing 
that  under  the  guise  of  being  necessary 
for  national  defense  it  is  being  foisted 
upon  the  American  people  as  another 
New  Deal  nightmare. 

The  follo\nang  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Allegheny  Regional  Advisory  Board 
at  Pittsburgh  December  18,  1940.  reflects 
the  sentiment  of  the  board  In  opposing 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project.  The 
resolution  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Allegheny  Regional  Advisory 
Board  Is  a  voluntary  organization  of  shippers 
with  membership  embracing  western  Penn 
sylvania,  eastern  Ohio,  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  western  Maryland,  whose  object, 
is  to  promote  and  maintain  efSclent  and 
adequate  transportation  service  for  the  mu- 
tual benefit  of  carriers  and  shippers  alike: 
and 


Whereas  there  Is  renewed  agitation,  now 
draped  with  the  mantle  of  national  defense, 
for  consummation  of  the  Great  Lakee-8t. 
Lawrence  deep  waterway  treaty,  commonly 
known  as  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project;  and 

Whereas  the  effect  of  this  project,  if  con- 
summated, will  be  detrimental  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation,  to  its  industries,  members  of 
the  Allegheny  Regional  Advisory  Board,  and 
to  the  transportation  agencies  which  serve 
such  Industries,  for  the  following  reasons, 
which  make  it  unsound,  unfeasible,  and  un- 
economical either  as  a  transportation,  power, 
or  defense  project: 

(1)  The  St.  Lawrence  River  and  proposed 
waterway  could  not  be  used  for  more  than 
7  months  of  each  year,  is  only  a  part-year 
facility,  could  only  be  used  by  a  relatively 
small  portion  of  the  ocean-going  vessels  now 
in  service. 

(2)  The  railroads  are  the  lifeblood  and 
backbone  of  our  transportation  system,  and 
their  adequate  maintenance  is  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  even 
under  normal  conditions,  a  fact  which  Is 
doubly  true  considering  our  present  defense 
program;  that  it  is  common  knowledge  this 
Nation  has  now  a  surplus  of  transportation 
facilities,  and  the  proposed  project  would 
only  further  add  to  this  surplus; 

(3)  That  the  loss  ol  traffic  to  carriers  of 
this  country  from  diversion  thereof  to  this 
project  in  the  amount  claimed  by  proponents 
would  cause  such  a  reduction  of  revenue  as 
to  Jeopardize  efficient  transportation  service 
and  adversely  affect  their  workers,  bringing 
about  unemployment  for  many  thousands 
of  men  with  its  dire  collateral  effect  upon 
business  due  to  loss  in  purchasing  power 
and  thus  only  Increase  the  relief  rolls ,  to 
sustain  which  Increased  appropriations  and 
taxation  would  be  necessary ; 

(4)  That  the  production  of  additional 
cheap  hydroelectric  power  as  proposed 
under  this  project  Is  unnecessary  because 
the  actual  facilities  and  those  nearing  com- 
pletion of  the  power  Industry  of  our  Nation 
are  such  as  to  be  able  to  satisfy  all  present 
demands,  and  also  any  increasing  needs  of 
consumers  for  years  to  come;,  that  power 
produced  thereat  as  proposed  will  reduce  Im- 
mensely and  displace  the  electric  power  now 
produced  by  coal  from  our  mines  and  trans- 
ported by  our  carriers,  which  resulting  de- 
creased coal  production  would  cause  a  great 
loss  in  tax  revenues  of  Federal  and  State 
governments  and  at  the  same  time  add  to 
unemployment  at  the  coal  mines,  on  the 
railroads,  and  in  other  Industries; 

(5)  Although  immediate  undertaking  of 
this  project  is  now  demanded  as  one  of 
urgent  necessity,  due  to  the  pressing  needs 
of  national  defense  In  respect  of  power  and 
shipbuilding.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  if 
additional  power  facilities  are  needed,  power 
plants  using  coal  can  be  constructed  and 
put  into  operatioS  ffi  time  to  serve  the  Im- 
mediate urgency  and  sooner  lh~r  power  pro- 
duction can  be  even  hopea  for  from  this 
project,  which  It  is  estimated  vrtll  require 
some  6  years  for  completion;  so  far  as  ship- 
building possibilities  are  concerned,  we  have 
now  on  our  almoet  unlimited  coast  lines, 
many  harbors  and  facilities  which  are  more 
accessible  than  those  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  which  can  be  developed,  expanded,  and 
brought  into  use  to  serve  in  the  present 
emergency  much  more  speedily  than  any 
under  this  project;  and  in  this  respect,  the 
location,  topography,  and  nature  of  construc- 
tion of  this  project  (narrow  channels,  locks, 
dazhs)  are  such  as  to  make  it  most  vulner- 
able to  air  attack  and  sabotage,  thus  making 
too  precarious  Its  effectiveness  or  value  from 
a  defense  standpoint; 

(6)  The  cost  of  this  proposed  project, 
variously  estimated  at  from  $200,000,000  to 
$1,000,000,000  is  one  that  should  not  now  ba 
saddled  on  the  Nation,  considering  the  condi- 
tion of  the  present  Budget,  the  national  Oetit, 
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and  the  necessary  present  and  future  defense 
expenditures:  additional  burdensome  taxes 
would  be  created  without  compensatory  ben- 
efits and  It  would  be  better  If  tbe  moneys 
needed  for  this  project  were  spent  for  planes, 
tanks,  warships,  giuis,  and  the  like  which 
are  an  urgent  necessity  and  which  can  be 
produced  In  time  to  serve  immediate  urgency; 

Whereas  the  Allegheny  Regional  Advisory 
Board  formerly  went  on  record  as  opposed  to 
the  ratification  of  this  treaty:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Allegheny  Regional  Ad- 
visory Board,  in  meeting  assembled  at  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  on  December  18,  1940,  vigorously 
and  earnestly  reaffirms  its  opposition  to  the 
ratification  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
power  project  by  the  United  States;  and  be 
tt  further  ^ 

Re9olv«d,  Thar  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the 
Sutes  of  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Maryland. 


James  (KConnor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LOUISUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  January  16.  1941 


■DrrORIALS    AND   ARTICLES    PROM   NEW 
ORLEANS  NEWSPAPERS 


Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorials 
and  articles  on  Hon.  James  O'Connor, 
colorful  statesman  (tf  Louisiana,  who  died 
recently: 

|Prom  the  New  Orleans  States  of  January  9, 
•     1940] 
James  O'Connob 

The  death  of  James  O'Connor  comes  as  a 
•bock  to  his  large  circle  of  friends  In  New 
Orleans  and  Louisiana.  His  geniality,  good 
taimior.  and  activities  in  many  fields  had  made 
blm  one  of  the  better-known  figures  of  New 
Orleans  of  the  last  generation.  His  eloquence 
%M  an  orator  and  hJs  superiorities  as  a  plat- 
form entertainer  and  after-dinner  speaker 
brought  him  renown  and  the  sobrlqxiet  "Cre- 
ole Calliope. " 

Mr.  O'Connor  stepped  from  Tulane  Unl- 
veralty  into  politics.  His  political  activities 
filled  the  last  40  years  of  his  life.  It  became 
bis  profession,  more  than  the  law  for  which 
be  had  educated  himself.  Few  cttizena  were 
more  widely  known  in  those  circles  dealing 
with  State  and  city  public  affairs.  He  served 
•a  a  legislator  from  1900  until  1919.  was  ap- 
~polnt«d  a  Judge  of  criminal  district  court,  but 
deserted  the  bench  to  become  a  Congressman. 
He  was  in  the  Houae  for  11  years.  He  also 
•erred  in  two  State  constitutional  conven- 
tions and  was  assistant  attorney  general  for 
•ome  years. 

Wherever  groups  of  poUtldana  gathered.  Mr. 
O'Connor  waa  Invariably  to  be  found  enUven- 
Ing  things  with  wit  and  anecdote.  In  these 
drctes  bla  gay  and  tunny  companionship  will 
be  mlsaed.  His  untimely  death  at  70  years  of 
age  is  widely  regretted. 

ITtom  tlM  Mew  Orleans  Item  of  January  9. 

liMl] 

Jann  O'CoMROB 

Tbe  Creole  Calliope  will  be  heard  no  more: 
but  will  be  remembered  with  thousands  of 


benedictions.  Everybody  liked  him;  many 
loved  him;  none  hated  him,  though  his  ways 
were  often  rough.  We  xised  to  caU  Jim 
the  Creole  Calliope  becavise  he  came  up  in 
politics  as  the  protege  of  Alec  Pujol  among 
a  largely  Creole  constituency  in  the  old 
fifth  ward,  with  the  strongest  lungs  in  the 
regular  machine  and  a  lush  style  of  old- 
fashioned  oratory  that  was  always  on  tap 
for  a  flight  on  the  political  platform,  at 
banquets,  in  cemeteries,  and  everywhere 
that  any  demand  for  it  arose. 

Harnett  Kane  has  sketched  Jim's  long, 
hectic  career  in  our  news  columns  so  faith- 
fully In  point  of  the  main  facts  that  to  go 
into  detail  about  them  here  wotild  be  repe- 
tition. Kane's  treatment  is  83rmpathetlc 
but  true  In  all  essentials. 

Jim  literally  fought  his  way  along,  with 
his  fists  as  gallantly  as  with  his  tongue. 
In  all  the  long  line  of  minor  and  major 
Jobs  he  held  he  conducted  himself  honestly 
and  with  a  decent  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
public  service. 

In  his  old-fashioned  partisanship  he  had 
the  Irish  humor  to  recognize  the  ridiculous 
phases  of  some  of  the  things  that  he  ai.d 
his  coworkers  did,  and  the  futility  of  others. 
He  never  deceived  himself  about  himself 
any  more  than   he  let   others  fool   him. 

He  expressed  his  feelings  as  freely  about 
what  went  on  around  him  as  any  philos- 
opher not  holding  a  political  Job.  He  used 
to  hit  the  raw  spots  in  the  regular  organi- 
zation as  gaily  as  he  afterward  expressed 
an  honest  man's  real  opinions  about  the 
abominations  of  the  Huey  Long  tyranny. 
But  he  managed  to  survive. 

He  was  a  temptiamental  partisan  In  every 
dispute,  yet  always  absolutely  loyal  to  the 
cause  of  the  moment.  But  his  kind  of  loy- 
alty did  not  dictatp  personal  meannesses  or 
unfaithfulness  to  ofBcial  obligations.  Above 
all.  he  had  a  natural  gentleman's  sense  of 
fairness  and  decency.  We  saw  this  mani- 
fested in  numerous  cases.  In  one  of  them 
we  were  Involved  ourselves. 

The  editor  of  the  Item  led  a  Icbby  In 
Baton  Rouge  in  1908  to  abolish  horse-race 
gambling  in  Louisiana.  The  elder  Jared 
Sanders  was  in  the  heyday  of  his  power  as 
Governor.  We  were  fighting  him  on  a  num- 
ber of  lines,  and  he  wes  allied  with  the  city 
machine  which  Jim  O'Connor  adorned  as  a 
member.  The  editor  got  involved  In  a  fight 
with  one  of  Sanders'  henchmen  which  re- 
sulted in  summoi'i^es  to  court.  The  editor, 
then  a  stranger  In  Baton  Rouge,  applied  to 
one  after  another  to  four  great  legal  lum- 
inaries there: 

And  one  after  another  they  declined  to 
act  as  counsel  for  him.  giving  various  phony 
reasons.  Their  real  reason  was  that  the 
editor  was  highly  obnoxious  to  the  great  man 
in  the  statehouse  »r<i\  none  of  them  had  the 
entrails  to  risk  the  gubernatorial  displeas- 
ure. Jim  O'Connor  heard  of  the  matter  and 
hunted  the  editor  up. 

"I'm  not  as  gooo  a  lawyer  as  some  of  those 
birds,"  he  said,  "but  I  know  something  about 
that  business.  And  by  God.  you're  entitled 
to  counsel.  If  yru  want.  111  represent  you 
mys^f  .••  And  he  did,  despite  the  great  man's 
wrath   and   his  own    afBllatious. 

Jim  made  a  fine  criminal  Judge  because  he 
had  a  kind  heart  as  well  as  a  sense  of  Justice, 
along  with  the  courage  to  render  Justice  re- 
gardless of  political  exigencies,  social  influ- 
ence, or  wealth. 

We  were  sorry  to  see  him  go  to  Congress. 
But  nowhere  was  so  good  a  field  for  his  en- 
gaging personality,  humor,  exuberant  lan- 
guage— and  that  overwhelming  voice.  His 
service  in  Washington  wai:.  satisfactory 
enough  to  elect  him  to  five  terms.  And  when 
he  went  to  the  polls  the  sixth  time  the  elec- 
tion was  stolen  from  blm  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  world  without  end,  by  the  rack- 
eteering machine  in  the  statehouse  and  its 
rotten  boroughs  on  the  lower  coast.  We  don't 
doubt  that  the  fear  of  a  contest  by  him  ac- 
counted for  his  appointment  to  an  Important 
State  Job  a  little. 


Jim  was  rough  as  well  as  ready  because  he 
had  come  up  the  hardest  way.  But  he  had 
the  insight  to  aspire  to  better  things  than  he 
1^  known,  to  know  more  of  things  that  he 
had  missed,  and  he  had  the  Industry  to  work 
for  them  as  hard  as  his  clrcxmistances  per- 
mitted. 

He  himself  will  be  missed,  and  movirned  as 
well,  by  many  of  his  fellow  citizens  who 
laughed  with  him  and  laughed  at  him.  For 
his  principles  were  true  and  his  heart  was 
warm.    He  needs  no  better  epitaph. 

[Prom  the  New  Orleans  Item  of  January  8, 
1941] 

J.  O.  O'Connor  Is  Dead  at  Age  of  71 — Leader 
Was  Symbol  of  PoLmCAL  Era  In  New  Or- 
leans— In  Many  Battles — Career  Started 
By  AccnjENT — In  Aoinc  Health  for  Some 
Time 

(By  Harnett  T.  Kane) 

Jim  O'Connor  was  dead  today,  and  with 
him  was  ended  a  Louisiana  epoch.  -^ 

Symbol  of  a  fading  political  tradition  of 
New  Orleans,  the  tired  71-year-old  man  of 
a  hundred  public  battles  ended  his  career 
after  a  stiff  fight  with  a  malignant  illness. 

Death  came  at  9  last  night  at  the  home  of 
a  frierfd  in  Covington.  The  immediate  cause 
was  pneumonia. 

For  weeks  during  August  and  September 
he  had  lingered  between  life  pnd  death  at 
Baptist  Hospital.  Finally,  after  an  operation, 
he  recovered  and  went  home.  He  walked 
al)out"the  streets  of  the  city  on  his  good  days, 
but  he  was  still  weak  and  shaken. 

He  left  behind  him  a  full  50  years  In  the 
official  arenas,  and  the  memory  of  a  voice  that 
was  remarkable  even  in  a  day  of  great  speak- 
ers. "The  Creole  orator,"  somebody  once 
called  him,  though  he  was  a  "mick"  on  both 
sides,  from  way  back.     But  the  name  stuck. 

He  was  Congressman  for  10  years,  crim- 
inal Judge,  assistant  city  attorney,  first  and 
second  assistant  attorney  general,  city  hall 
clerk.  He  was  a  friend  of  Presidents,  of  big 
Jim  Parley,  of  many  great  ones  of  Washington. 

He  made  his  own  way  with  his  voice  At 
9,  the  son  of  a  longshoreman,  he  had  to  sell 
newspapers,  to  "fight  for  his  comer"  at  Canal 
and  Baronne.  He  delivered  the  Item  around 
the  fifth  ward,  Jiis  ward,  for  years;  and  later, 
he  found  his  customers  were  his  constituents, 
and  sent  him  to  Washington  five  times  In  a 
row. 

His  political  career  started,  by  an  accident, 
with  a  flght;  and  It  was  marked  by  fights  at 
regular  intervals.  He  figured  in  city  election 
clashes  He  told  Huey  Long  off  on  several 
burning  occasions.  He  had  a  major  ro^e,  as 
assistant  attorney  general,  in  the  bitter  open 
hearing  on  parish  scandals  which  led  to  the 
retirement  of  District  Attorney  Charles  B^Tne. 
It  was  one  of  his  last  public  set-tos.  Soon 
afterward,  a  new  attorney  general  named  a 
new  staff. 

His  father,  old  John  O'Connor,  came  here 
with  his  mother,  a  young  girl  of  the  auld  sod, 
in  the  day  when  many  Irishmen  were  migrat- 
ing to  these  parts.  Jim  was  one  of  four- 
Mike,  John,  Andrew,  and  Margaret.  Margaret 
died  as  a  girl,  and  John  and  Andrew  died 
years  ago.  Mike  succumbed  5  years  ago.  after 
serving  as  general  freight  agent  for  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  Railway. 

Things  went  hard  for  the  O'Connor  family, 
though  practically  every  member  w<>rk€d, 
and  they  managed  to  stay  together.  Jim  sold 
The  Mascot  when  he  was  going  to  elemen- 
tary school,  using  lungs  and  fists,  the  first  to 
attract  the  trade,  the  second  to  beat  off 
others  that  wanted  his  corner. 

Graduating  to  the  old  boys'  high  school, 
he  worked  for  several  years  for  this  newspaper. 
In  reminiscences,  which  he  prepared  for  the 
Item's  sixtieth  anniversary,  he  wrote:  "It  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  recall  the  fact 
that  It  was  in  the  infancy  of  the  Item  that 
Is,  in  1882,  that  I  was  employed  as  a  'fiyboy* 
and  'delivery  boy*  for  the  paper  that  was  the 
great  source  of  Information  for  the  limited 
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number  who  were  subscribers  to  the  news- 
paper. 

"A  fiyboy  in  those  days  meant  one  who  stood 
at  a  table  and  caught  the  newspapers  as  they 
were  thrown  from  the  flies,  or  wings,  on  either 
side  of  a  press,  which  was  fed  by  two  press- 
men with  a  paper  that,  when  rolled  out.  had 
to  be  folded  for  delivery. 

"As  a  delivery  boy  for  the  Item.  I  probably 
saw  New  Orleans  in  its  most  romantic  days,  or 
through  the  romantic  eyes  of  youth  that 
stood  spellbound  under  the  magic  of  the  old 
city,  lighted  up  by  ell  and  gas  lamps,  when 
the  night  Jasmine  grew  over  many  garden 
walls,  when  a  piano  or  accordion  was  in  al- 
most every  home,  and  boys  walked  through 
the  streets  from  the  old  French  opera,  singing 
and  whistling  many  of  the  beautiful  arias. 
•     •     •  •• 

studied  law  at  night 

When  he  finished  high  school,  he  started 
with  the  John  S.  Day  cotton  firm,  then  one  of 
the  leading  firms  in  the  city,  as  clerk.  In  a 
few  years,  he  was  chief  c:erk.  Meanwhile,  he 
went  to  Tulane  law  school,  at  night.  He  was 
in  his  mid-twenties,  when  he  received  his  di- 
ploma and  he  promptly  set  up  office.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  his  political  career 
started,  by  a  fluke. 

He  was  attending  a  rally  at  the  old  opera 
house  with  friends.  It  was  a  nominating 
mesting.  When  the  name  of  one  of  the  minor 
men  came  up.  that  hapless  one's  enemies 
started  boos  and  catcalls.  The  day,  or  night. 
appeared  lost  for  hlnii. 

Jim  O'Connor  didri't  know  the  man.  but 
he  didn't  like  that.  He  bounded  up  on  the 
stage  waved  his  hands,  'Where's  your  sense 
of  honor.  Your  Justice?"  he  demanded,  and 
launched  a  full-bodi(?d  harangue.  It  ended 
with  the  crowd  switching  in  the  candidate's 
favor.  1 

The  evening  was  a  milestone  for  Jim  O'Con- 
nor. Alex  Pujol,  fifth  ward  leader,  then  one 
of  the  "big  four"  who  ran  the  regulars  and 
ran  the  city,  opened  his  eyes,  rubbed  his  chin. 
A  likely  youth,  he  told  his  friends.  He  had 
O'Connor  brought  over.  That  began  a  friend- 
ship of  years.  Unde^  Pujol's  tutelage  Jim 
O'Connor  rose  in  the  iranks.  In  time  h«5  was 
chief  clerk  to  his  mentor  at  city  hall.  Pujol 
was  then  deputy  public  property  commis- 
sioner. ! 

Then  he  stepped  up  to  the  city  attorney's 
office,  flrst  under  I.  D.  Moore,  serving  for  more 
than  10  years.  In  1918  he  was  appointed 
Judge  ad  hoc  in  the  place  of  a  Jurist  who  be- 
came ill.  A  year  and  a  half  later  election  time 
came.  He  had  his  choice.  He  could  run  for 
Judge,  a  long-time  Job.  or  he  could  be  the 
party's  candidate  for  Congress,  for  which  he 
had  to  compete  every  2  years.  He  took  the 
latter.  He  had  always  wanted  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington Friends  had  told  him  that  that  roll- 
ing voice  was  there  to  ring  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. "I'd  rather  have  that  than  anything 
else,"  he  said.    And  he  got  it. 

WTENT  BACK  FIVE  TIMES 

For  10  eventful  years  of  Louisiana  politics 
he  went  back  every  2  years.  McShane  and 
r>ehrman,  bitter  enemies.  Joined  in  backing 
him.  Each  administration  supported  him. 
Then  came  Huey  Long  He  told  the  Klngflsh 
off,  on  several  occasions,  salting  his  opinion 
with  a  few  earthy  adjectives.  Then  in  1930 
the  Long  machine  put  up  Joachim  Fernandez 
against  him. 

It  was  a  hard-fought,  close  contest  Fer- 
nendez  won  by  a  n&rrow,margln.  The  O'Con- 
nor forces  first  charged  that  the  election  was 
stolen,  asserted  that  the  total  votes  cast  in 
St.  Bernard  were  more  than  the  number  of 
men.  women,  and  children,  black  and  white, 
registered  in  the  parish.  Jim  O'Connor 
planned  a  contest,  but  at  length  did  not 
carry  his  plan  through.  ' 

His  friends  declared  that  the  cost  of  such 
a  contest  would  have  been  prohibitive;  and 
that.  In  any  event,  the  political  powers  that 


be  did  not  give  him  the  backing  he  felt  he 
deserved.  He  was  known  to  have  felt  deeply 
about  the  incident.  A  year  or  so  later  he 
accepted  appointment  by  Gaston  Porterie, 
Long's  attorney  general,  as  first  assistant  in 
New  Orleans. 

THEN   THE   SCANDALS 

He  remained  at  this  post  for  about  9  years. 
When  Porterie  became  Judge,  he  served 
under  David  Ellison.  Richard  Leche's  secre- 
tary, who  became  chief  legal  officer  of  the 
State.  When  Ear)  Long  ousted  Ellison,  with 
military  emphasis,  Lessley  Gardiner  became 
attorney  general,  named  Edward  Heath  as 
first  assistant,  but  Jim  O'Connor  stayed  on 
in  New  Orleans,  serving  with  Mr.  Heath. 

Then,  late  last  summer,  came  the  popping 
of  the  scandals  about  the  district  attorney's 
office.  Under  pressure  of  the  People's 
League,  an  open  hearing  was  called.  Long 
ordered  Byrne  superseded,  for  the  time,  by 
O'Connor.  The  highly  smelling  "tax  racket" 
was  introduced  Efforts  were  made  to  shut 
It  off.  At  the  crucial  moment  Jim  O'Connor 
turned  the  heat  higher  by  announcing  that 
he,  as  acting  district  attorney,  had  no  ob- 
jection to  a  thorough  Inquiry.  "This  is 
moider,"  said  some  of  the  boys.  As  the 
temperature  rose,  Mr.  Byrne  suddenly  re- 
signed, after  a  conference  with  the  King- 
fith's  brother,  and  gave  his  health  as  the 
explanation. 

SEVERAL    HOBBIES 

When  tue  Long  machine  cracked  in  Feb- 
ruary, Mr.  O'Connor  went  out  with  other 
members  of  the  attorney  general's  staff.  His 
health  declined  in  recent  months,  though  he 
still  held  his  6-foot  frame  erect.  Five  months 
ago  it  was  found  that  he  had  been  suffering, 
unknowingly,  from  a  tragic  ailment.  He  was 
given  a  period  of  weeks,  for  a  building-up 
process.  Then  came  an.  operation.  Today 
came  death. 

Jim  O'Connor  had  several  hobbies,  his 
friends  said :  His  Job,  whatever  it  was  through 
the  years;  his  oratory,  his  books,  and  the 
theater.  He  wasn't  a  sportsman,  -eldom 
fished,  played  games,  or  swam.  He  was 
neither  gourmet  nor  gourmand,  though  he 
was  a  rousing  after-dinner  speaker. 

He  loved  Royal  and  Chartres  Streets.  He 
walked  up  and  down  those  storied  streets, 
day  after  day.  year  after  year.  He  had  a  rich 
affection  for  old  books;  bought  them  by  the 
hundreds,  "books  nobody  else  would  be  in- 
terested in,"  said  his  family.  They  estimate 
that  he  has  left  20.000  of  them,  in  all  corners 
at  his  home  at  5973  Canal  Boulevard.  He 
wasn't  much  of  a  Joiner.  He  once  belonged 
to  the  Elks.  He  was  president  of  a  press 
club,  formed  among  the  boys  when  he  was 
assistant  city  attorney.  But  those  were 
about  all.  Through  the  years  he  remained 
an  adviser  to  the  regulars,  but  he  was  not  a 
caucus  member  or  a  ward  leader. 

OLD   IS  ROYAL 

In  his  Item  reminiscences,  he  wrote:  "Those 
days,  the  days  of  my  ea^ly  youth,  come  back 
to  me  as  a  fairyland,  even  if  hardened  in  some 
spots  by  the  beer  halls  that  were  the  fore- 
runners of  the  glittering  cafes  of  today  and 
the  wide  open  gambling  houses,  to  use  an  ex- 
pression that  still  obtains  in  sporting  circles — 
old  18  Royal  Street  was  known  as  the  great 
keno  house  of  the  city;  the  Palace  Royal  arid 
the  Tlvoll  were  the  great  beer  halls  of  Royal 
Street,  where  women  sold  drinks  and  inter- 
mittently sang  and  danced  on  the  stage  to 
the  hurrahs  and  plaudits  of  the  admirers  of 
what  Is  vaudeville  today.     •     •     • 

"In  those  days,  the  city  possessed  a  charm 
indescribable.  It  is  but  natural  for  one  who 
has  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  and  Is  looking 
with  Increasing  interest  at  the  splendor  of  the 
westering  sun,  to  magnify  the  past,  and  the 
wonders  that  are  inseparably  associated  with 
it.  The  habitable  part  of  the  old  city  was 
relatively  small  In  the  early  80'b.  It  had  its 
Moresque  building,  its  old  St.  Patrick  ball. 


wherein  subsequently  were  tried  some  of  tbe 
greatest  criminal  cases  In  the  legal  history  of 
the  State;  the  PYench  Opera,  the  Christ 
Church  at  Canal  and  Dauphlne  Streets,  the 
old  Grand  Opera  House,  with  Its  unforgettable 
entrance.  Its  drop  curtain  whereon  was  pic- 
tured Othello  relating  to  Desdemona  and  her 
father,  his  adventures  by  land  and  sea;  the 
old  St.  Charles  Theater  and  Academy  of 
Music,  over  the  stages  of  which  the  greatest 
actors  and  actresses  of  modern  times  strode 
and  plaj-ed  out  their  parts.  •  •  •  Booth, 
Salvinl,  Henry  Irving.  Ellen  Terry,  Mcdjeska. 
Ristori,  Fannie  Davenport,  and  a  host  of  other 
stars  hardly  less  glittering." 

REMEMBERED   VOODOO 

Jim  O'Connor  remembered  Marie  Laveau, 
the  mahogany-skinned  queen  of  the  dreaded 
Voodoos;  he  recalled  a  city  recovering  from 
the  reconstruction  era.  "a  conquered  city  In- 
flamed by  all  the  hate  and  rage  tbat  result* 
from  a  bloody  fraternal  struggle ";  he  re- 
membered some  of  the  consecutive  yellow 
fever  scourges;  the  difficulties  of  drainage 
and  sewage  "which  made  us  appear  as  back- 
ward to  northern  communities  as  the  vil- 
lages of  Central  America";  the  cobble-stoned 
streets,  the  desecration  he  cursed  when  Canal 
Street  merchants  took  down  the  iron  bal- 
conies that  made  this  thoroughfare  unique. 

And  he  ended  his  recollections  with  a  trib- 
ute to  a  man  he  called  "one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  any  time  or  place — President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt — who  broke  the 
strangle  hold  of  the  autocratic  robot  power 
over  the  helpless  millions  who  were  becom- 
ing mere  idle  spectators  in  the  land  of  their 
birth." 

SITRVrVORS 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Florence 
Blamd  O'Connor,  and  by  three  sons.  James, 
Jr.,  John,  and  Henry,  all  attorneys.  A 
daughter  Plotenee,  died  as  a  child. 

Thousands  of  Orleanians  remember  him, 
as  a  teller  of  stories  about  the  great,  as  a 
political  oracle,  a  well-liked  figure  around 
the  civil-courts  building.  But  most  remem- 
ber him  In  his  favorite  function,  that  of 
orator  supreme  of  the  great,  regular  rallies 
of  the  past  few  decades,  before  loudspeakers 
made  leather  lungs  no  longer  requisite.  Such 
gatherinp  were  never  considered  complete 
until  Jim  O'Connor  rose  to  his  fiery  heights, 
and.  in  the  final  climatic  moment,  thundered 
forth : 

"And  when  the  Choctaws  gather  in  their 
wigwams  on  the  night  of  November  8  (or 
whatever  election  night  happened  to  be) 
once  again  you  will  hear  that  great  old 
Choctaw  cry — 'Victory!'  (with  left  arm  raised, 
then  dropped)  'Victory!'"  (With  right  arm 
raised,  then  dropped)  "Victory!"  (With  both 
arms  flung  high,  and  crowds  exploding  before 
him.) 


Cooperation  for  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  16,  1941 


Mr.   ANDERSON   of   California.    Mr. 
Speaker,   testimony  before  the'  current 

Naval  Affairs  Committee  hearings  on  air- 
craft procurement  continues  to  point  out 
the  necessity  for  further  decentralizing 
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our  essential  national-defense  industries. 
Several  witnesses,  representing  airplane 
companies  who  are  presently  engaged  in 
supplying  both  the  Army  and  Navy  with 
various  types  of  planes,  have  Impressed 
on  members  of  the  committee  how  the 
subletting  of  contracts  has  speeded  up 
the  delivery  of  aircraft. 

If  this  is  true  in  the  airplane  industry, 
Jt  naturally  follows  that  the  same  system 
would  be  helpful  in  speeding  up  the  pro- 
duction of  many  other  defense  items. 
Believing  this  to  be  true  I  take  pleasure 
In  calling  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
to  the  efforts  of  a  group  of  patriotic 
manufacturers  in  the  district  which  I 
represent.  With  the  assistance  of  the  in- 
dustrial department  of  the  San  Jose 
Chamber  of  Commerce  a  survey  of  the 
machine  shops  in  Santa  Clara  County 
has  just  recently  been  completed.  Ac- 
companying the  compilation  of  this  re- 
port is  the  following  statement: 

T1U»  svirvey  has  been  undertaken  to  dem- 
onstrate the  place  of  the  communities  of  this 
Nation  In  the  national-defense  set-up.  It  Is 
the  belief  of  the  people  of  San  Joee  that  this 
area  can  provide  worthwhile  facilities  for 
both  the  manufacture  of  aircraft,  ordnance 
work,  and  other  articles  necessary  for  na- 
tional defense. 

POWER 

Newark,  adjacent  to  San  Jose,  is  the  site 
of  the  largest  electrical  power  pool  in  the 
United  States.  Due  to  the  location  of  this 
aoxirce,  administrators  of  the  National  Ad- 
vlstory  Committee  for  aeronautics  selected 
Saiita  Clara  County  as  the  site  of  the  Ames 
Aeronautical  Resejirch  Laboratory,  realizing 
the  need  of  the  tremendo\is  electrical  energy. 

XiOCATXOIf 

San  Joae  is  50  mUes  south  of  San  Fran- 
daco  and  the  vital  bay  region,  and  situated 
869  mile*  north  of  Loa  Angeles.  Two  main 
highway  arteries  lead  into  San  Jose,  with 
■ubsldtary  highways  centering  here  from  the 
Ban  Joaquin  Valley  and  the  Santa  Cruz  area. 
Southern  Pacific  and  Western  Pacific  RaU- 
roads  serve  San  Jose.  Rates  in  San  Jose  for 
shipment  east  are  Identical  with  the  rates 
from  Oakland  and  Ban  Francisco  to  these 
same  eastern  points. 

IKAItSPORT 

Overnight  truck  and  railroad  express  serv- 
ice is  maintained  from  San  Jose  to  the  Los 
Angeles  area. 

BQUIPMZlfT 

All  equipment  Included  In  the  survey  may 
be  considered  as  operating  under  one  unit 
despite  the  number  of  plants.  This  fact  is 
true  due  to  the  formation  of  a  closely  knit 
association  of  San  Joee  manufacturers. 
These  members  of  Sacj  Joae  manufacturers 
are  bound  together  to  seek  orders  for  na- 
tional defense  and  to  turn  every  bit  of  equip- 
ment over  to  that  demand,  ^ch  and  every 
member  will  and  is  able  to  place  a  perform- 
ance bond  in  the  hand  of  the  company  which 
sublets  any  award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  Itself  Is  too 
long  to  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Rbcoks.  but  I  might  say  that  it  contains 
a  complete  survey  of  machine-shop  facili- 
ties in  the  vicinity  of  San  Jose.  It  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  purchas- 
ing ofBcers  in  the  Qovemment,  and 
•erves  to  Illustrate  one  method  being  used 
to  assist  In  speeding  the  national-defense 
program.  I  am  submitting  these  sug- 
gestloss  to  my  colleagues,  hoping  that 
other  communities  in  the  United  States 
will  find  tbem  useful. 


Let's  Have  Some  Diversity  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  16,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  HALFORD  E.  LUCCOCK 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  insert  an  article  from  the  pen 
of  Halford  E.  Luccock,  appearing  in  the 
Christian  Advocate.  This  paper  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in 
these  days  of  trial  we  do  not  look  enough 
to  our  churches  for  guidance.  Surely,  if 
we  followed  their  principles,  we  would 
have  no  fear  for  the  future  of  democracy. 
Dr.  Luccock  always  has  something  worth 
while  to  say.    The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Advocate  of  January  9. 
1941] 

urr's  HAVE  SOME  DivEBsrrri 

(By  Halford  E.  Luccock) 

If  all  the  speeches  which  have  bcien  made  in 
the  United  States  during  the  last  6  months 
on  the  need  for  national  imity  were  laid  end 
to  end  they  would  reach  from  Skowhegan, 
Maine,  to  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  back  again. 
The  need  for  unity  leaps  out  of  nearly  every 
newspaper  page.  It  is  the  theme  song  of  most 
radio  progranis.  Indeed,  we  could  paraphrase 
the  Psalms  and  say  of  this  plea  for  unity: 
"Whither  shall  I  flee  from  its  presence?  If  I 
hide  In  the  caverns  of  New  York  City,  it  is 
there,  and  if  I  flee  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
Arizona,  it  is  there." 

It  is  an  appeal  to  which  we  all  give  heartiest 
response.  We  would  be  blind  in  eye.  Indeed, 
and  sluggish  in  mind  and  heart,  if  we  did  not 
feel  the  need  for  a  positive  and  determined 
affirmation  of  the  priceless  political,  intellec- 
tual, and  spiritual  values  In  the  best  of  the 
American  tradlticm. 

Yet,  In  the  midst  of  all  this  call  for  national 
unity,  I  would  make  a  fervent  plea  for  some 
national  diversity.  That  Is  not  perverse.  It 
does  not  come  from  a  desire  for  difference. 
Just  for  the  sake  of  diversity.  It  does  not 
spring  from  an  adolescent  desire  to  be  In 
opposition.  It  seems  rather  from  American 
history,  from  a  recognition  of  the  historical 
fact  that  effective  American  unity  has  rested 
on  a  tradition  of  respect  for  differences  of 
opinion  within  the  bounds  of  loyalty.  It 
comes  from  the  remembrance  that  the  essence 
of  democracy  includes  creative  conflict.  It 
comes  also  from  the  sharp  realization  that 
a  type  of  national  unity  may  be,  and  4s,  the 
most  ugly  and  vicious  thing  In  the  world. 
For  Its  other  name  Is  "totalitarianism." 

The  kind  of  national  unity  which  reaches 
It^apez  in  Nazi  Germany  is  the  most  anti- 
human  and  antl-Chrlstlan  tiling  in  the 
world.  Every  day  all  the  crimes  known  to 
the  Imagination  of  man  are  committed  In 
Its  name — murder,  starvation,  looting,  the 
roUing  of  a  Juggernaut  over  every  human 
dignity  and  freedom.  There  is  one  place  in 
every  community  where  complete  unity  is 
attained — the  graveyard.  There  is  no  dis- 
cussion there,  no  conflict,  no  ferment  of 
Ideas.  National  unity  under  the  swastika 
Is  the  unity  of  a  graveyard,  where  the  sig- 
nlflcance  of  the  individual,  where  human 
worth,  rooted  in  a  sense  of  divine  origin. 
bM  died. 


If  one  wishes  to  test  the  truly  patriotic 
character  of  an  appeal  for  diversity  of 
thought  and  conviction  at  this  time,  he  has 
only  to  look  at  a  United  States  50-cent 
piece  and  listen  to  it  as  it  speaks.  On  one 
side  of  it  are  the  familiar  words  "E  Pluri- 
bus  Unum."  The  50-cent  piece  speaks  lan- 
guage and  creed  different  from  that  of  the 
German  mark.  Its  high  eloquence  comes 
from  the  "E  Pluribus" — out  of  the  many. 
That  speaks  of  the  genuine  democratic  unity 
of  America,  a  living  thing,  which  comes  from 
the  Inclusion  of  diverse  thinking.  Ovir  great 
danger  lies  in  such  an  emphasis  on  the 
"Unum"  that  we  forget  the  "E  Pluribus." 

The  classic  expression  of  praise  to  beauty 
that  comes  from  diverse  and  individual 
qiiallties  is  Gerard  Manly  Hopkins'  lovely 
P9em  entitled  "Pled  Beauty,"  a  poem  with 
gifeat  meaning  for  America  today: 

"Glory  be  to  God  for  dappled  things — 

For  skies  of  couple  color  as  a  brindled 
cow; 

For  rose  moles  all  In  stipple  upon  trout 
that  swim; 

Fresh  flre  coal,  chestnut  falls;  flinches' 
wings; 

Landscape  plotted  and  pieced — ^fold,  fal- 
low, and  plough; 

And  all  trades,  their  gear  and  tackle  and 
trim. 

"All  things  counter,  original,  spare,  strange: 
Whatever  is  fickle,  freckled  (who  knows 

how?) 
With   swift,   slow;    sweet,   sovir;    adazzle, 

dim; 
He  fathers  forth  whose   beauty  Is  past 

change : 
Praise  him." 

(Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Oxford 
Press) 

There  has  been  plenty  of  "pled  beauty" 
in  America — the  beauty  of  contrast  between 
rocks  and  rills,  between  woods  and  templed 
hills,  the  beauty  and  strength  of  an  amaz- 
ing diversity  of  regional  cult\ire,  the  E 
Pluribus  strength  of  variegated  racial  and 
national  elements  in  the  p>opulation;  the 
dappled  glory  of  civil  and  religious  liberties. 
Our  present  question  Is,  Shall  we  allow 
that  eloquence  which  speaks  in  our  national 
motto,  inscribed  on  our  coins,  .to  be  lost 
in  a  clamor  for  a  regimental  unity  which 
has  more  affinities  to  nazl-lsm  than  to  the 
American  tradition? 

In  opposition  to  this  emphasis,  someone 
has  quoted  Macaulay's  question,  "What 
army,  conunanded  by  a  debating  society, 
ever  achieved  anything  but  disgrace?"  The 
complete  answer  to  that  is  twofold:  First 
a  democratic  nation  and  government,  thank 
God,  is  not  an  army.  The  second  answer 
is  the  historical  truth  that  the  only  govern- 
ments which  have  ever  achieved  and  pre- 
served freedom  have  been  essentially  debat- 
ing societies.  The  popular  slogan,  "Long 
live  democracy,"  means  nothing  unless  It 
Includes,  "Long  live  debate." 

Those  remembrances  have  a  practical  com- 
pulsion for  the  Christian  churches  of  this 
country  at  the  present  time.  They  call  for 
a  linked  and  steadfast  guard  lest  the  indis- 
pensable values  of  both  the  Christian  faith 
and  the  American  tradition  suffer  a  blackout 
from  the  demand  for  a  narrowly  conceived 
unanimity. 

To  be  very  specific,  there  is  great  danger 
lest  our  present  preoccupation  with  national 
defense  black  out  every  social  endeavor  for 
human  welfare.  There  is  danger  of  a  new 
inquisition  at  a  new  ford  of  the  Jordan  with 
a  figure  with  a  sword  commanding,  "Now  say 
'shibboleth.'"  The  new  shibboleth  is  "de 
fense,"  very  superficially  considered.  What- 
ever does  not  contribute  to  armament  is 
liable  to  be  forbidden  as  subversive. 

Thxis,  defense  in  some  Interested  quarters 
is  being  made  the  excxise  for  an  assault  on 
all  the  gains  that  labor  has  made  In  the  last 
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10  years.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  which 
manufacturers  can  go  to  hold  up  the  Govern- 
ment to  secvu-e  high  profits  from  munitions 
orders.  But  when  any  word  is  said  about  the 
rights  of  labor  it  is  called  sabotage  and  trea- 
son. Defense  can  be  made  an  excuse  for  tram- 
pling down  hard  up>on  civil  liberties. 

Above  all,  there  is  the  danger  of  forgetting 
what  must  be  remembered,  both  from  the  in- 
terests of  a  valid  Christianity  and  a  genuine 
Americ^lsm,  that  the  only 'real  defense  of 
democracy  is  through  the  creation  of  a  de- 
mocracy that  actually  works  for  human  wel- 
fare. There  are  too  many  people,  afflicted 
with  hysteria,  running  around  who  imagine 
that  we  can  defend  depaocracy  by  abolish- 
ing It. 

Fascism  did  not  comft  to  Germany  from 
without;  it  came  from  within.  It  came  from 
imemployment,  from  hunger,  from  despair, 
frotd  the  failure  of  democratic  government  to 
meet  human  needs.  Our  xiltimate  defense 
of  democracy  must  be  frbm  within. 

Archibald  MacLeish,  poet  and  Librarian  of 
Congress,  has  said  with  profound  truth.  "For 
a  system  of  which  the  chief  feature  is  9,000,000 
unemployed,  there  is  no  defense  against 
fascism."  With  slmUar  point  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  interpreters  and  protagonists 
of  democracy  today,  Jacques  Barzum,  says, 
"In  a  democracy  the  great  problem  is  less  to 
educate  everyone  beyond  his  Intelligence  than 
to  make  the  intelligent  socially  responsible. 
To  think  and  act  socially  is  not  a  form  of 
charity  to  one's  neighbors.  It  is  a  form  of 
self-preservation." 

Our  only  hope  of  thoroughgoing  self-pres- 
ervation lies  in  a  strengthened  democracy 
which  can  at  least  begin  to  cure  its  own 
diseases.  Among  those  diseases  are  our  failure 
in  stewardship  of  our  riatlonal  heritage,  in 
the  waste  of  land  and  witer,  in  physical  and 
human  erosion;  the  dlseaise  of  unemployment 
and  underproduction,  of) bad  housing,  and  a 
too  limited  distribution  of  national  Income. 

Here  then  Is  a  Chrljstlan  and  patriotic 
duty— to  keep  alive  ancjl  visible  the  values 
and  goals  inseparable  fro|m  a  true  democracy. 
This  will  involve  the  expression  of  truth  di- 
verse from  many  of  our  loud  clamors  today. 


National  Defense  a&d  Aid  for  Great 
Britain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or| 

HON.  W.  0.  BURGIN 

or  NORTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  January  16.  1941 

RESOLUTION    BY  TH?  GENERAL   ASSEM- 
BLY OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


enty-seventh  session  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  In  his  message  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  presented  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  his  recommen- 
dations for  preparedness  for  national  defense 
^and  all  possible  aid,  short  of  war.  to  Great 
Britain  and  other  democracies;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
wholeheartedly  support  the  President  in  the 
recommendations  made  by  him  in  respect  to 
these  matters:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  senate  {the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives concurring)  ; 

Section  1.  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina,  In  session  in  the  city  of 
Raleigh,  in  keeping  with  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  this  State  and  as  recommended 
by  Gov.  J.  Melville  Broughton  in  his  inau- 
gural address,  do  hereby  commend  and  ap- 
prove the  recommendations  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, for  preparedness  and  national  defense 
and  all  possible  aid,  short  of  war,  to  Great 
Britain  and  other  democracies,  in  defending 
themselves  against  the  totalitarian  aggressor 
nations  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  and  by 
this  Joint  resolution  assure  the  President  of 
the  complete  support  of  his  program  by  the 
people  of  North  Carolha^. 

Sec.  2.  That  a  copy  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion shall  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  copy  sent  to  each  of  the  two 
Senators  from  North  Carolina,  and  each 
North  Carolina  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. A  copy  shall  likewise  be  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
a  copy  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  therein  resolution 
passed  by  the  General  Assenlbly  of  North 
Carolina  on  January  10. 1941: 

Whereas  the  Presidon,t  of  the  United  States, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  on  Sunday,  the 
29th  day  of  Decembeii-  1940,  addressed  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world 
by  radio,  advocating  Complete  preparedness 
by  the  United  States '  for  national  defense 
and  unlimited  aid  short  of  war,  to  Great 
Britain  and  other  deipocracles,  in  resisting 
the  totalitarian  aggrejssor  nations  of  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Japan;  and 

Whereas  upon  the  Convening  of  the  sev- 


The  Red  Mass  at  Catholic  University  of 
America 
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SERMON  BY  THE  MOST  REVEREND  JOHN 
T.  MTTTY 


Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Red 
Mass  of  the  Catholic  Church,  first  orig- 
inated in  Prance  about  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, for  the  purpose  of  invoking  Divine 
blessing  and  aid  on  judges  and  legislators 
in  their  deliberations.  In  the  year  1250, 
Louis  IX,  of  Prance,  built  a  chapel,  which 
was  used  only  once  a  year,  for  this  cere- 
mony. The  custom  was  later  adopted  in 
England,  and  judges  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury referred  to  it  as  an  ancient  cere- 
mony. The  Red  Mass  was  revived  na- 
tionally in  the  United  States  3  years  ago 
by  Very  Rev.  Robert  J.  White,  dean  of 
the  School  of  Law  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America.  The  particular  pe- 
tition of  the  mass  seeks  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  sj-mbolized  by  the  flaming 
fire  of  divine  love  and  wisdom — this,  in 
bygone  centuries,  together  with  the  red 
vestments  of  the  priests,  and  the  scarlet 
robes  of  the  justices,  accounts  for  the 
adoption  of  the  term  "the  Red  Mass." 

Gathered  at  the  National  Shrine  of 
the    Immaculate    Conception    on    the 


Catholic  University  groimds,  January  12, 
1941,  for  the  third  annual  Red  Mass 
in  the  United  States,  was  a  distinguished 
congregation  of  jurists,  government,  and 
religious  leaders,  who  heard  Most  Rev. 
John  J.  Mitty,  D.  D..  Archbishop  of  San 
Francisco,  preach  the  sermon,  the  theme 
of  which  appropriately  coincided  with 
the  purpose  of  the  mass,  "to  implore  the 
light  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
reexamining  the  true  bases  of  law  and 
government." 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  am  happy 
to  have  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  in 
attendance  and  participating  in  the 
prayers  said  on  the  occasion  of  the  cele- 
bration of  this  mass,  as  well  as  hearing 
the  warnings  and  exhortations  of  the 
eminent  churchman,  Archbirhop  Mitty, 
whose  words  I  would  call  to  the  attention 
of  all  my  colleagues  and  the  members  of 
the  various  State  legislatures  and  the 
judiciary  throughout  the  country.  The 
archbishop's  sermon  foDows  verbatim: 

This  morning  we  meet  again  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  our  fathers  to  Join  our  prayers  and 
petitions  In  the  august  and  holy  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  beseeching  divine  light  for  our  in- 
tellect and  heavenly  streiigth  for  our  wiUs  in 
the  manifold  tasks  of  government  which  con- 
front us.  Thus  we  preserve  the  continuity 
of  a  treasured  tradition,  spoken  of  as  ancient 
four  centuries  ago  in  continental  countries  by 
Judges  and  legislators  who,  conscious  of  their 
Intellectual  limitations  and  their  human 
frailty,  invoked  the  aid  and  blessing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  third  person  of  the  Most 
Blessed  Trinity,  upon  their  labors  of  states- 
manship. 

Suiely  today,  more  than  ever  before,  you 
who  have  been  entrusted  with  the  noble  dig- 
nity jnd  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  con- 
ceiving and  enacting  legislation  and  adminis- 
tering Justice  need  help  from  God  In  deter- 
mining the  ultimate  path  of  American  law 
for  the  present  and  the  generations  to  come. 
Who,  Indeed,  can  measure  the  Influence  of 
yovir  decisions  upon  the  present  generation 
by  enactments  which  provide  for  the  great 
national  interests  of  preparedness  and  peace, 
by  decisions  which  determine  controversies 
between  man  and  man,  by  plans  which  enable 
wise  and  prudent  development  of  the  natiire's 
material  wealth  in  a  Just  and  harmonloxis 
economy,  and  by  the  policies  which  may  In- 
spire  In  all  right-thinking   men  the  indis- 
pensable confidence,  respect,  and  mutual  tol- 
eration which  alone  can  provide  the  true  foun- 
dation of  national  tmlty.    Even  the  proudest 
becomes  humble;   even  the   wisest  become* 
childlike  in  the  contemplation  of  such  com- 
plex difficulties  and  the  heavy  responsibilities 
of  public  office.    In  approaching  such  tasks  it 
is  Indeed  fitting  for  men  to  pause  in  the  hur- 
ried activities  of  the  day  to  seek  sanctuary 
in  the  presence  of  Christ,  our  Divine  Re- 
deemer, and  to  implore  the  light  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  reexamining  the 
true  bases  of  law  and  of  government. 

A  great  legal  scholar  has  said.  "Whatever 
may  be  behind  laws,  ideas  are  behind  the 
academic  and  professional  traditions  we  call 
systems  of  law."  In  truth  we  live  m  a  criti- 
cal hour  when  history  witnesses  the  titanic 
struggle — not  only  of  armies  and  navies  and 
civilian  populations — but,  even  more  impor- 
tant, the  life  and  defath  struggle  of  ideas, 
the  outcome  of  which  may  well  determine 
the  survival  or  the  death  of  liberty  and  of 
law. 

History,  past  and  contemporary,  is  the  ex- 
pert witness  which  gives  the  lie  to  any  school 
of  thought  which  asserts  that  the  legal  sys- 
tem of  any  government  Is  something  sep- 
arable and  apart  from  the  philosophy  of  life 
which  dominates  its  people.  Any  student 
will  readily  find  that  the  Ideas  of  the  mean- 
ing and  end  of  life  xiltlmately  determine  the 
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function  at  goTemment  and  shape  the  ad- 
minlatratlon  of  law  for  every  nation. 

What  then  la  the  true  philosophy  of  life 
and  of  law  for  men  and  for  nations? 

Within  the  shelter  of  Holy  Mother  Church, 
as  the  teacher  of  mankind,  one  may  come 
with  confidence  to  find  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion of  centxiries  which  offers  willing  men 
the  divine  teaching  of  the  true  ftuctlon  of 
law  for  governments  and  men.  To  the 
teaching  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Christ,  our  divine  Redeemer, 
brought  the  corrective  command  of  the  spirit 
for  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  stressed  the 
supremacy  of  the  blessed  law  of  charity.  He 
recognized  the  rightful  aoverelgnty  of  civil 
goyernment  "rendering  to  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's  and  to  God  the  things  that 
are  God's"  and  taught  the  multitudes  the 
sublime  and  essential  lessons  of  honesty,  in- 
dustry, sobriety,  marital  faithfulness,  and 
Cbftetlan  charity — which  are  the  strong 
foundBtlt»8  of  Indlvldxial  and  national 
strength  and  happiness. 

St.  Paul,  with  the  flaming  seal  of  the  apos- 
tle of  the  gentiles,  stressed  the  basic  nat- 
ural law.  "for  when  the  gentiles  •  •  * 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  law,  these, 
though  they  have  not  the  law,  are  a  law 
tmta  themselves,  showing  as  they  do  the  de- 
mands of  the  law  to  be  written  In  their 
hearts."  Moreover,  St.  Paxil  not  only  de- 
manded respect  for  those  In  authority,  but 
pointed  out  to  those  entrusted  with  such 
authority  that  their  sanction  of  office  and 
power  came  from  God,  to  whom  they  would 
be  held  for  a  strict  accounting. 

Christianity  brought  to  the  great  system 
of  Roman  law,  which  stressed  rigid  terms, 
prescribed  transactions,  and  fixed  formali- 
ties, the  superior  force  of  Christian  charity, 
the  necessary  Identity  of  moral  with  legal 
duties,  and  the  consequent  stress  upon  "good 
faith"  in  dealings  between  men  and  gov- 
ernments. 

The  wntingB  of  the  early  fathers,  the  vast 
Influence  of  the  canon  law  of  the  church, 
the  prestige  of  great  medieval  universities, 
and  the  teaching  of  the  saintly  scholars,  of 
whom  St.  Thomas  was  the  foremost,  con- 
tributed to  the  great  development  of  the 
law  of  Christian  nations.  The  church  which 
had  saved  learning  and  culture  from  the 
devastation  of  Invasion  by  the  barbarians 
now  formulated  Into  a  great  legal  system 
governing  vast  multitudes,  the  fixed  Idea  of 
law,  whose  source  was  God  and  whose  vital 
characteristics  must  be  authority,  universal- 
ity, good  faith,  and  equity.  The  dignity  and 
the  divine  sanction  of  law  as  contrasted  with 
local  ordinances  exalted  this  Idea  of  law  as 
"an  expression  of  the  Justice  and  truth,  and 
of  laws  as  expressions  of  the  eternal  reason 
of  the  Creator,  having  an  authority  above 
kings  and  lawmalcers,  and  of  universal  force 
because  of  the  universal  force  of  truth  and 
justice  and  reason  proceeding  from  God." 

Basic  In  our  contemporary  Idea  of  law  Is 
the  ideal  of  distinct  spheres  of  authority  In 
government,  and  .the  principle  of  "ruling 
under  God  and  the  law."  Scholars  agree  that 
the  basic  thought  behind  this  ideal  comes  to 
us  as  a  part  of  our  rich  inheritance  from  the 
Middle  Ages,  for  St.  Thomas  perfected  the 
primitive  form  of  the  ideal,  given  by  natural 
law  to  the  ancient  Teuton,  and  raised  that 
Ideal  into  harmony  with  Christian  policy — 
that  is,  "ruling  under  God  as  revealed  in  the 
divine  positive  law  and  the  natural  law." 
Though  the  English  common  law  greatly  re- 
duced the  scope  of  this  doctrine  as  applied 
by  Judges  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  de- 
vtiopment  of  equity — the  new  "court  of  con- 
aclence" — derived  its  doctrines  In  a  large  part 
from  the  canon  law,  which  was,  in  turn, 
based  upon  the  eternal  principle  that  all 
bxunan  atithorlty,  including  law.  la  derived 
ultimately  fXom  Ood. 

Tlie  American  Colonists  In  establishing  otir 
Ooremment  embraced  thla  medieval  idea  of 


spheres  of  authority,  and  retained  the  ideal 
of  the  state  ruling  "according  to  law"  and 
not  according  to  will.  By  formal  act  the 
people  "solemnly  covenanted  by  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Rights  to  hew  to  announced 
principles  of  right  and  Justice  and  to  reason 

•  •  •."  and  to  make  this  ideal  "real  in 
their  political  behavior."  This  year  marks 
the  happy  anniversary — the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary — of  the  adoption  of  that 
BUI  of  Rights. 

Future  historians  may  gather  many  and 
varied  materials  in  America  with  regard  to 
the  history  of  democracy  in  this  country. 
Perhaps  with  earlier  writers  they  will  stress 
often  the  strength  that  democracy  has  given 
to  religion,  and  forget  that  religion,  indeed, 
gives  strength  to  democracy.  Too  often 
scholars  neglect  due  acknowledgment  of  the 
truth  that  the  essential  ideals  of  American 
democracy  are  religious  Ideals,  upon  an  un- 
derstanding of  which,  and  a  living  loyalty  to 
which,  the  siurvival  and  progress  of  American 
democracy  must  depend.  Any  critical  study 
of  the  American  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  will  reveal  convincing  proof  of  this 
thesis,  for  their  expressed  guaranties  rest 
upon  the  concept  of  the  individual,  not  only 
as  a  human  being  having  material  wants  of 
bread  and  shelter  and  livelihood  but,  as  well, 
a  personality  endowed  by  God.  Himself,  with 
spiritual  gifts  and  understanding,  and  des- 
tined for  eterrud  life  with  Him. 

Indeed,  whether  we  consider  the  accepted 
constitutional  definition  of  liberty  as  "the 
right  of  a  person  'to  be  free  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  frxjtilties  •  •  •  to  live  and  work 
where  he  will  •  •  •  to  pursue  any  liveli- 
hood or  avocation,  and  for  that  purpose  to 
enter  into  all  contracts,'  "  or  whether  we. con- 
sider the  rights  of  the  individual  to  the  free 
exercise  of  religion,  the  provision  against  the 
suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the 
guaranty  against  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure,  or  the  sweeping  protection  of  Amend- 
ment V  that  "no  person     •     •     •     shall  be 

•  *  •  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law"— all  of  these 
provisions  together,  and  each  separately,  seeks 
to  protect  this  dignity  of  and  integrity  of  the 
individual  personality. 

One  might  think  that  essential  soundness 
of  such  a  philosophy  of  law  would  be  safe 
from  any  attacks.  To  think,  however,  that 
the  true  unity  of  Christian  teaching  and 
fundamental  American  law  may  stand  to- 
gether today  strong  and  free  from  fear  of 
assaults  is  to  act  the  part  of  an  unrealistic 
dreamer  in  a  restless  and  changing  age. 

The  wise  saying  of  a  learned  American 
Judge  that  "the  law  is  a  seamless  web"  has 
become  an  axiom  among  legal  scholars.  Yes, 
the  law  is  a  seamless  web  because  It  is  not 
only  the  spu  web  of  historical  traditions 
and  present  customs,  but  as  well  because  it 
spreads  out  and  touches  all  the  vital  rela- 
tionships of  life,  liberty,  labor,  social  Justice, 
property,  health,  and  even  lel3tire.  Compet- 
ing philosophies  of  life  have  a  definite  and 
far-reaching  Influence  upon  the  prevailing 
philosophy  of  law  in  any  nation.  One  needs 
only  to  review  the  changing  theories  of  law 
In  the  last  century  to  see  the  influences  of 
the  historical  evolutionary  theory  which  re- 
garded the  path  of  the  law  as  fixed  and  efforts 
to  reronn  it  as  futile,  or  again  the  theory  of 
pragmatism,  which  scorning  basic  principles 
seeks  the  law's  path  In  the  tests  of  utili- 
tarianism, or  again  the  theories  of  the  skep- 
tical realists  who  cynically  rejecting  such 
ethical  conception  as  good  faith  and  legal 
order,  boldly  asserts  that  we  have  outgrown 
law.  There  are  men  and  even  nations  which 
assert  that  law  will  be  unnecessary  in  a  class- 
less society  maintained  by  decrees  which  ex- 
clude from  law  the  relation  of  man  to  the 
spiritual.  Who  indeed  can  measure  the  in- 
fluence of  law  upon  law  of  the  banal  teach- 
ings of  Marx,  who  fixed  the  ambit  of  life 
with  the  buman  span,  seeks  to  abolisb  re- 


sponsibility to  God,  and  center  all  of  life's 
efforts  upon  the  ruthless  prosecution  of  mate- 
rial ends.  It  was  logical  for  such  atheistic 
teaching  to  wrap  itself  in  seductive  trappings 
and  give  deltislve  promises  to  men  in  pseudo- 
ideals  of  Justice,  and  equality,  which  in  fact 
reduced  men  to  the  slavery  of  a  collective 
terrorism.  Standing  as  sentinels  upon  the 
watchtower  of  Christianity,  the  Popes  have 
called  public  atten.,ioii  for  over  ^  years  to 
the  threat  of  such  teaching.  Prom  the  begin- 
ning, the  church  had  been  undeceived  by 
groups  who  proclaimed  a  new  day  of  liberty 
when  man  should  be  freed  from  the  disci- 
pline of  religion  and  the  sanctions  of  morality. 
For  the  church,  with  20  centuries  of  experi- 
ence, was  aware  that  the  self-styled  "libera- 
tors" neither  knew  the  true  meaning  of 
liberty  nor  desired  the  abiding  peace  which 
can  come  to  the  individual  through  religion 
and  morality  alone. 

It  was  also  logical  for  such  false  teaching, 
forsaking  the  Christian  philosophy  of  life  and 
of  law,  to  exalt  the  state  and  to  ustirp  the 
traditional  place  of  religion  in  life  and  in  the 
law.  Ever  watchful  the  supreme  Pontiffs 
have  challenged  such  usurpation,  and  dared 
defiance  to  governments  which  usurped  power 
beyond  the  rightful  limit  of  sovereign  author- 
ity. The  church  has  spoken  unmistakably 
and   condemned   those   who   take   the   state 

•  •  •  "which  In  the  temporal  order  of 
things  has  an  essential  and  honorable  place — 
out  of  the  system  of  earthly  valuation,  and 
makes  the  state  the  ultimate  norm  of  all." 
Pius  condemned  this  aggressive  neo-paganism, 
which  seizes  upon  the  myths  of  blood  and 
race  as  the  foundation  of  rights,  and  chal- 
lenges the  power  of  their  transient  successes 
by  violent  means  and  outward  display  to 
cover  the  essential  falsity  of  distorted  prin- 
ciples. The  church  well  knew  what  we 
have  seen  come  to  pass,  that  under  such 
philosophies,  legal  proceedings  would  become 
mere  travesties,  and  the  law  itself  divorced 
from  divine  sanctions  and  responsibilities, 
merely  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  ruling  despot. 

Here  in  America,  we  have  reason  to  be 
confident  that  the  democratic  process  is  so 
deeply  embedded  in  the  understanding  and 
affections  of  the  people,  that  no  frontal  at- 
tack could  be  made  successfully  upon  our 
great  heritage  of  American  law  and  its  legal 
processes.  But  we  may  and  should  become 
deeply  apprehensive  of  the  attacks  which  are 
being  made  by  current  false  philosophies  of 
life  which  indirectly  attack  the  true  basis 
of  our  constitutional  rights,  the  dignity  and 
inviolability  of  the  human  personality.  At- 
tacks upon  the  sacredness  of  marriage,  un- 
authorized legal  attacks  upon  the  individual's 
right  to  bodily  integrity  and  the  family's 
authority  are  examples  of  the  results  of  false 
thinking  which  have  had  practical  results  in 
law.  The  shifting  of  responsibility  for  reli- 
gious and  moral  training  from  the  family  to 
government,  the  decline  of  respect  for  lawful 
authority,  group  selfishness,  the  weakening  of 
courage  in  public  office  whose  duty  is  leader- 
ship, all  of  these  numerous  assaults  combine 
in  a  formidable  attack  upon  the  Christian 
philosophy  of  life  and  constitute  a  threat  to 
the  true  functioning  of  government  and  of 
law. 

Ours  is  an  appropriate  time  to  give  thanks 
to  God  for  the  preservation  of  our  constitu- 
tional government,  the  fundamental  guaran- 
ties which  provide  legal  sanction  for  basic 
Christian  concepts  and  orderly  Justice  for 
every  man.  But  this  Is  Indeed  as  well  an 
appropriate  occasion  to  reexamine,  while  we 
have  time,  the  end  and  purposes  of  human 
life  and  government.  We  need  courage  and 
strength  to  give  battle  to  false  philosophies 
within  our  borders  which  would  ultimately 
prostrate  the  essence  of  democracy — this 
sacred  Inviolability  of  the  himian  personality 
as  destined  for  eternal  life  with  God.  To  the 
preservation  of  Christian  belief  and  moral 
order,  then,  we  can  dedicate  ourselves  wltb 
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the  certain  assurance  thkt  we  are  using  otu* 
talents  and  our  labors  for  the  ultimate  se- 
curity of  the  principle  of  "ruling  under  God 
and  the  law."  which  constitutes  the  ultimate 
guaranty  of  the  survival  and  progress  of 
orderly  government,  even-handed  Justice,  and 
human  betterment  In  America. 


Roosevelt  Is  Leading  the  United  States 
Into  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  j 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  16,  1941 


EDITORIAL     FROM     tOE     SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Saturday  Evening  Po$t  of  January  4, 
1941:  ,  j 

(From  the  Saturday  Everilng  Post  of  January 
4,  1941] 

AND  AMEIJCA 

The  very  eminent  Committee  to  Defend 
America  by  Aiding  th?  Alljles  held  a  prize  con- 
test for  war  posters.  Wljth  ceremonial  pub- 
licity the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  one  show- 
ing a  tortured  tree  in  a  |  desolate  landscape. 
The  lettering  In  the  sky  was,  "Lest  we  regret," 
and  upon  the  foreground:  "Help  Britain  and 
defend  America." 

And  defend  America!  We  doubt  if  these 
tireless  war  bringers  were  conscious  that  their 
thought  had  capsized  itsfelf  by  a  psychic  law 
of  gravity.  They  were  probably  too  intent  up- 
on a  new  feat  of  propaganda.  They  were 
changing  slogans.  "Measures  short  of  war" 
had  been  used  up.  Thej/  were  going  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  "Step  Hitler  now.'^ 

By  measures  short  of  War  the  country  had 
been  led  backward  into  war.  We  are  in  It  now. 
The  people  are  loath  to  t>elleve  this.  Because 
It  has  not  yet  touched  them,  they  are  still 
hoping  it  isn't  true.  Thg  problem  of  the  war 
party,  therefore,  is  to  make  them  face  it. 

"We  must  now  answer  a  fundamental  ques- 
tion." says  Doctor  Conant,  president  of  Har- 
vard University.  He  Is  sjjeaklng  by  radio,  No- 
vember 20,  under  the  ausjplces  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies, 
at  the  obsequies  of  "Measures  short  of  war." 
Do  we  agree  that  the  aggressor  jKDwers  must 
be  defeated?  Well,  then  the  says,  "the  words 
'all  possible  aid  to  the  Allies'  mean  exactly 
what  they  say.  There  are  no  reservations  in 
our  pledge.  It  then  becomes  a  matter  of 
strategy,  and  strategy  only,  when,  if  ever,  ma- 
terial aid  must  be  supplemented  by  direct 
naval  and  military  assistance." 

Five  days  later  the  Committee  to  Defend 
America  by  Aiding  the  Allies  issues  a  new 
statement  of  policy,  sa:-ing:  "The  American 
people  must  face  squarely  the  realities  of  this 
■  day  and  hovir."  And  then:  "Also,  we  say  re- 
gretfully that  no  one  cen  guarantee  that  the 
United  States  can  avoid  active  military  in- 
volvement." 

Thus  is  launched  the  final  undertaking, 
which  Is  to  condition  the  American  mind  to 
the  idea  that  for  the  American  way  of  life 
we  shall  have  to  fight  and  die — ^not  here  where 


the  life  grew,  not  on  Its  own  soil  where  it 
could  be  Invincible,  but  in  Europe. 

The  conditioning  process  began  with  the 
first  slogan,  and  while  the  chemistries  of 
persuasion  were  acting,  until  they  had  com- 
pletely worked,  any  stiggestion  of  military  in- 
volvement was  repelled  with  indignation. 
The  very  reason  for  taking  measures  short 
of  wsu*  against  the  European  aggressor  was 
to  avoid  war  by  keeping  it  away. 

The  idea  that  America's  own  first  line  of 
defense  was  in  Europe  met  with  much  more 
resistance.  It  came  at  first  with  such  a 
shock  that  the  President  denied  having  said 
it  to  the  Senators  who  were  repeating  it  in 
a  panic  of  anxiety,  and  declared  that  anyone 
who  said  he  had  said  it  was  a  boob  or  a  liar. 
Within  6  months,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  set- 
tled point  in  American  foreign  policy.  Then 
followed  unneutral  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  trial  acts  of  intervention,  acts 
that  were  legally  acts  of  war,  and  the  one  say- 
ing covered  them  all. 

The  first  measure  short  of  war  was  to  re- 
peal the  arms  embargo  of  the  neutrality  law. 
The  Congress  did  that,  but  the  President  de- 
manded It.  The  common  understanding,  the 
understanding  of  Congress,  was  that  lifting 
the  arms  embargo  meant  only  to  give  Eng- 
land and  France  exclusive  access  to  the  pri- 
vate industrial  resources  of  the  United  States 
as  cash  war  customers.  What  excluded  Ger- 
many was  nothing  in  the  law,  but  only  the 
fact  that  England  and  France  controlled  the 
sea.  That  was  the  beginning.  The  formula 
thereafter  was  extensible  to  any  degree,  and 
the  Congress  was  powerless  to  control  it. 

As  a  measure  short  of  war,  the  American 
Government,  in  an  open  message  to  France, 
pledged  Itself  to  see  to  it  that  the  Allied 
armies  should  receive  from  the  United  States 
ever-increasing  quantities  of  "airplanes,  ar- 
tillery, and  munitions"  for  so  long  as  they 
continued  to  resist  the  aggressor.  The  Presi- 
dent alone  did  that. 

As  a  measure  short  of  war.  the  American 
Government  released  to  the  British  a  fleet  of 
mosquito  torpedo  boats  in  building  for  the 
United  States  Navy,  but  was  obliged  to  can- 
cel that  arrangement  on  the  discovery  by 
Congress  of  a  law  forbidding  It. 

As  a  measure  short  of  war.  the  American 
Government  released  Army  and  Navy  air- 
planes to  the  British.  The  President  alone 
did  that. 

As  a  measxire  short  of  war,  the  American 
Government  delivered  to  Great  Britain  out  of 
Its  own  arsenals  shiploads  of  rifles,  artillery, 
and  munitions.  The  President  alone  did 
that. 

As  a  measure  short  of  war.  50  destroyers 
were  released  by  the  United  States  Navy  to 
go  and  fight  agaitut  Hitler.  The  President 
alone  did  that. 

As  a  meastu-e  short  of  war,  the  American 
Government  entered  into  a  military  alliance 
with  one  of  the  belligerent  nations — namely, 
Canada.    The  President  alone  did  that. 

As  a  measure  short  of  war,  the  American 
Government  divided  its  defense  program 
50-50  with  Great  Britain,  by  what  the  Presi- 
dent called  a  rule  of  thumb.  The  President 
alone  did  that. 

As  a  measure  short  of  war,  a  number  of 
our  largest  bombing  planes  together  with  ovir 
secret  bomb  sight  have  been  released  to  go 
and  bomb  Germany.  They  were  released  in 
exchange  for  airplane  engines  that  were  on 
order  in  American  plants  for  the  British. 

As  a  measure  short  of  war,  the  United 
States  has  temporarily  weakened  its  own  de- 
fenses in  order  to  deliver  immediately  to 
Great  Britain  planes,  ships,  and  guns  in 
being,  all  to  be  replaced  out  of  future  produc- 
tion. 

By  these  and  other  measures  short  of  war 
we  have  arrived  at  what  Is  in  effect  an  Anglo- 
American  mUitary  alliance;  and  the  only  peo- 


ple in  the  world  who  do  not  know  It  are  the 
American   people. 

By  measures  short  of  war  we  have  arrived 
at  the  verge  of  total  participation,  still  with- 
out looking  at  it.  One  more  act  would  oblige 
us  to  take  the  plunge.  A  single  symbolic 
act  is  wanting.  We  have  not  yet  sent  in  the 
flag. 

The  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aid- 
ing the  Allies  now  begins  to  condition  the 
mind  for  that.  In  its  new  statement  of  policy 
it  says  the  United  States  must  provide  ships 
to  save  the  life  line  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Western  Hemisphere,  "merchant  ves- 
sels to  fly  the  British  fiag,"  and  then  be  pre- 
pared under  all  circumstances  to  defend  that 
life  Une,  which  would  mean,  of  course,  to 
convoy  the  merchant  ships.  That  would 
take  our  flag  in. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  the  United  States 
should  have  a  clear  naval  understanding  with 
Great  Britain  "which  will  permit  the  two 
fleets  to  be  placed  in  the  moEt  advantageous 
position  to  protect  the  Atlantic  for  the 
democracies  and  to  stop  the  spread  of  war  in 
the  Pacific."  That  would  surely  take  our  flag 
in.  Once  the  flag  goes  in,  we  shall  know  what 
a  conscript  army  is  for.  We  shaU  know  also 
the  answer  to  the  question  with  which  we 
have  challenged  those  who  hold  for  defending 
America  by  saving  England  and  avoid  think- 
ing it  through  to  the  sequel.  The  question 
is:  Who  is  going  to  reconquer  Europe? 

England  alone  cannot  do  that.  She  can 
hcpe  to  do  it  only  with  the  aid  of  American 
manpower.  That  is  what  Winston  Churchill 
has  been  saying  in  a  cryptic  manner.  To  say 
it  bluntly  would  be  a  blunder.  Everj-thlng 
but  men  That  is  what  Great  Britain  has 
been  asking  for.  Everything  but  men.  That 
is  what  the  American  Government  has  been 
promising.    But  this  Is  form  and  formality. 

The  only  Britifh  official  who  has  mentioned 
men.  If  he  did — meaning  by  men  an  American 
exjjedltlonary  force — is  Lord  Lothian,  the 
British  Ambassador.  And  it  was  an  oblique 
Incident.  In  November,  immediately  after 
the  American  election,  he  was  returning  from 
London  to  his  Washington  post,  and  he  had 
left  behind  him,  in  London,  the  Ediphone 
recording  of  a  speech  to  be  broadcast  to  the 
United  States.  When  the  speech  came 
through  on  the  air.  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System's  listeners  were  astonished  to 
hear  him  say.  "But  we  also  need  planes,  men. 
and  ships,  if  we  are  to  be  sure  of  defeating 
the  Nazi  threat  to  liberty."  Immediately 
came  a  cable,  not  from  Lord  Lothian,  who 
was  on  his  way,  but  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment, saying  that  what  he  had  said,  or  meant 
to  say.  was  "planes,  finance,  and  ships."  The 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  so  corrected 
it,  but  with  this  explanation:  "There  seems 
little  doubt  from  otir  playbacks  of  the  record- 
ing that  Lothian  said  'planes,  men,  ai^d 
ships.' " 

It  was  perhaps  a  slip  of  the  diplomatic 
tongue.  But  a  writer  like  H.  N.  Brailsford. 
in  A  Message  From  England  to  America,  can 
Drake  the  free,  authentic  statement.  If  Eng- 
land survives  the  blitzkrieg,  he  says,  she  must 
"contemplate  the  Invasion  of  a  continent 
solidly  organlz<!d  by  ite  German  masters." 
What  such  a  f(?at  would  require  in  the  way 
of  a  perfectly  equipped  army  he  does  not 
dare  to  guess;  in  any  case  it  "is  well  above  the 
total  that  England  alone  could  furnish,  even 
with  the  help  of  the  Dominions.  •  •  • 
We  do  not  forget  that  the  German  Reich  haa 
nearly  twice  our  population,  nor  that  it  can 
harness  for  its  own  military  ends  all  the  in- 
dustries of  subjugated  Europe.  •  •  •  Our 
own  population  is  too  small;  ouir  wealth, 
deeply  drained  already.  Insufficient.  The 
stake  is  not  merely  our  survival,  but  the  lib- 
eration of  Europe  and  the  peace  of  the  Amer- 
icas. Then.  m.iy  we  hope  for  the  comradely 
aid.    in    men    and    money,   of    the    United 
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BUtes?  *  *  *  On  the  day  that  It  declares 
war  upon  this  malignant  principle,  and  senda 
out  it«  volunteers  to  fight  shoulder  to  Ehoul- 
der  with  our  young  men,  civilization  has  a 
future  and  mankind  may  dare  to  hope." 

And  America! — our  men  and  our  money  for 
"the  liberation  of  Europe  and  the  peace  of 
the  Americas." 

It  is  what  we  said  could  never,  never  hap- 
pen to  us  again.  We  passed  a  law  against  it. 
We  were  resolved  to  be  forever  free  of  thla 
thralldom  to  Europe.  That  was  our  true  first 
line  of  defense,  and  a  phrase  destroyed  It. 
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Mr.  KOPPLEI^JANN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  following  extracts  from  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Sunday  Herald.  I  have  a  letter 
from  Leigh  Danenberg,  the  publisher,  as 
follows: 

DsAS  Hjducan  :  I  would  like  to  have  you,  a« 
■con  as  you  are  suorn  In.  to  have  inserted 
In  the  RxcoKD  the  ins\irance  articles  we  have 
printed  and  will  print.  X  am  endcaing  dip- 
pings. 

CordiaDy. 

Lbich  Danknbebc. 

(Prom  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald  of  Decem- 
ber 15.  2a.  29.  1»40) 


Ban  TaATCLSBS  LOAits  TO  rrs  own  omcEXS — 
nfscKANCs  nosBOTs  COT  roTTB  MILLION  nv 

CASH 

Washington. — Over  t4.000,000  from  1912  to 
1P39  was  loaned  by  the  Connecticut  River 
Banking  Co..  and  the  Travelers  Bank  & 
Trust  Co..  of  Hartford,  to  ofScers,  directors, 
and  employees  of  the  various  companies  mak- 
ing up  the  Travelers  group  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Both  banks  are  controlled  by  the  Travelers, 
parent  corporation  of  the  powerful  Insurance 
group. 

Testimony  concerning  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Travelers  and  its  two  banks  Is  re- 
vealed in  the  recently  published  hearings  on 
the  insiurance  indxistry  held  by  the  Tempo- 
rary National  Economic  Committee  late  in 
1939. 

Offlclals  of  the  Travelers  group  were  ex- 
amined at  length  by  Gerhard  A.  Gesell,  spe- 
,cial  coiuieel  for  the  committee,  on: 

The  origin  of  the  various  member  com- 
panies of  the  group,  the  acquisition  of  con- 
trol of  the  two  banks,  the  interlocking  of 
directorate  between  the  insurance  companies 
and  the  financial  institutioiu,  the  practice  of 
making  loans,  at  preferred  interest  rates,  to 
borrowers  Identified  with  the  insurance  flroLS. 
tbe  principle  Involved  in  the  voting  of  loana 
to  themselves  by  bank  directors  who  were  offl- 
-cers  of  the  Travelers,  and  various  other 
'  phases  of  Insurance  company  management 
and  business. 

Total  figures  on  borrowings  by  Travelers 


personnel  were  introduced  by  George  C.  Jen- 
kins, an  analyst  in  the  S.  E.  C.  insurance  sec- 
tion, employed  by  the  committee  to  prepare 
statistics  from  the  records  of  the  Conuecilcut 
River  Banking  Co.  and  tbe  Travelers  Bank  & 
Trust  Co. 

The  grand  total  of  combined  bank  loans  to 
of&cers,  directors,  and  employees  of  the  Trav- 
elers group,  he  testified,  was  $4,217,628.04. 

Of  this  amount,  he  testified,  $347,442.77  was 
in  the  form  of  loans  other  than  mortgage 
loans,  made  to  20  such  borrowers  by  tbe 
Travelers  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

The  balance  consisted  of  similar  loans  from 
the  Connecticut  River  Banking  Co. 

The  loans  from  the  trust  company  were 
from  1930  to  193d:  those  from  the  Connecticut 
River  Banking  Co.  from  1912  to  1939. 

It  was  ^Bo  brought  out  through  tbe  figures 
compiled  by  Jenkins  that  as  of  July  1939  ap- 
proximately $493,758.04  was  outstanding  on 
these  loans,  some  of  which  were  to  persons 
no  longer  connected  with  the  group,  but  who 
were  employees  when  the  loans  were  made. 

Jenkins  said  his  examination  showed  that 
In  most  instances  loans  started  with  a  modest 
beginning  and  gradually  grew  into  larger  pro- 
portions. 

Direct  evidence  regarding  their  borrowings 
from  the  banks  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Travelers  was  obtained  from  various  officers 
of  the  company  who  were  put  on  the  witness 
stand,  Including  Louis  Edmund  Zacher,  presi- 
dent and  director  of  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Co.  and  Its  affiliates. 

A  sched\jle  of  his  connections  Inserted  in 
the  record,  showed  that  2^cher  was  also 
president  and  director  of  the  Travelers  In- 
demnity Co.,  president  and  director  of  the 
Travelers  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  president  and 
director  of  the  Charter  Oak  Fire  Insurance 
Co.,  vice  president  and  director  of  the  Trav- 
elers Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  director  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  Banking  Co^  president,  treas- 
urer, and  director  of  the  Travelers'  Broad- 
casting Service  Co.,  and  president,  treasurer, 
and  director  of  the  Prospect  Co. 

Evidence  showed  Travelers  owned  the  trust 
company  100  percent  and  Connecticut  River 
about  70  percent. 

President  Zacher  was  questioned  about  his 
own  loans  from  the  Connecticut  River  Bank- 
ing Co.,  amounting  to  $52,527.  according  to 
the  testimony,  which  began  in  1916  and  were 
fully  paid  off  by  1931. 

Testimony  was  introduced  to  show  that 
officers,  directors,  and  employees  of  the  Trav- 
elers Group  enjoyed  a  ^>ecial  rate  of  interest 
on  their  loans,  ftom  one-half  to  1  percent 
lower  than  to  other  borrowers,  although  the 
reduction  was  not  uniform. 

This  practice,  admits  2^cher,  applied  par- 
tlciilarly  to  mortgage  loans. 

Gesell  called  attention  to  a  loan  to  Zacher 
himself,  at  5  percent,  after  mentioning  some 
to  others  at  6  percent  and  5^i  percent. 

"That  would  Indicate,"  he  said,  "that  in  the 
case  of  senior  officers,  the  preference  was  a 
little  stronger." 

Zacher  denied  this,  after  which  Gesell  read 
off  some  other  Instances  of  discrepancies  be- 
tween Junior  and  senior  officers. 

"That  Indicates  to  me,"  he  said,  "that  Junior 
officers  and  employees  got  an  Interest  prefer- 
ence of  half  a  point,  by  and  large,  in  the 
Interest  rate,  and  that  some  of  the  senior 
officers  received  a  whole  point.  Does  that 
refresh  your  recollection?" 

"Well,  apparently  in  these  three  or  four 
cases,"  replied  Zacher,  "they  did  get  a  half 
of  1  percent  better.  Why  they  got  It  I  Just 
can  t  tell  you,  whether  It  was  general  policy 
or  whether  It  was  Just  a  negotiation  at  that 
time,  or  what  it  wae." 

Gesell  asked  Zacher  why  there  should  be 
any  interest  preference  at  all  granted  to  per- 
sons connected  with  Travelers. 

Zacher  said  he  thought  It  was  correct  to  do 
60,  "because  we  knew  all  about  them,  the 


moral  hazard  and  everything  else,  and  it  was    \ 
to   our    advantage,   particularly    when   they 
wanted  to  buy  a  house,  to  help  them  buy  that 
house. 

"I  would  much  rather  have  them  come  to 
our  company  and  borrow  the  money,  and 
watch  how  it  was  coming  out,  than  to  have 
them  go  somewhere  else  and  have  to  bail 
them  out  later  on." 

The  head  of  the  Travelers  group  was  sub- 
jected to  much  questioning  on  tbe  propriety 
and  ethics  of  the  practice  which  enabled  per- 
sons connected  with  the  insurance  company, 
acting  In  their  capacity  as  officials  of  the 
bank,  to  pass  upon  loans  for  themselves  and 
associates. 

TBAVELERS  OFFICIALS  DENT  ATTEMPT  TO  SIDESTEP 
LAW — STOCK  TEANSACnONS  THKOUCH  A 
SUBSIDIABT    ARE    CLAIMED    "LEGAL" 

Officials  quizzed  at  considerable  length 
by  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee on  the  operations  of  Nebraska  Se- 
curities Corporation  were  Louis  Edmund 
Zacher,  president  of  Travelers:  Gladden  W. 
Baker, 'treasurer;  and  WUber  S.  Sherwood, 
cashier. 

The  story  of  the  Nebraska  venture,  as  un- 
folded by  the  printed  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ings, shows  that  the  subsidiary  was  set  up 
to  get  the  Travelers  out  of  a  hole  when  it 
suddenly  discovered  that  I.  Sibbernsen,  a 
mortgage-loan  agent  of  tlw  Travelers  In  Ne- 
twaska.  owed  the  Travriers  the  tidy  sum  of 
$1,467,700. 

Concerning  Sibbernsen's  Indebtedness  of 
$1,457,700.  Gesell  asked  Zacher: 

"One  million  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  of  that 
amount  vras  on  account  of  spurious  mort- 
gages? 

"Yes,  sir." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'on  account  of  spu- 
rious mortgages'?" 

"Mortgages  that  didn't  exist." 

"Those  were  Instances  where  the  Travelers 
Insurance  Co.  advanced  money  to  Sibbernsen 
to  make  mortgage  loans  and  be  had  failed  to 
make  those  loans?" 

"Yes." 

The  farm  mortgages  and  equities  turned 
over  by  Sibbernsen,  it  was  disclosed,  along  , 
with  tax  certificates  on  properties  on  which 
Travelers  had  a  first  mortgage  and  credits 
for  interest  paid  on  the  fictitious  loans, 
amounted  to  $782,2:70.93,  leaving  the  agent 
with  an  obligation  to  Travelers  of  $685,429.07, 
for  which  he  gave  the  Travelers  a  note  in  that 
amount.  This  also  was  turned  over  to  the 
Nebraska  Securities  Corporation  by  Travelers. 

"The  original  purpose,  then,  of  the  Ne- 
braska Securities  Corporation,"  asked  Gesell, 
"was  to  liquidate  and  work  out  the  account 
of  Sibbernsen,  which  had  gotten  into  diffi- 
culties?' 

"Yes,"  was  Zacher's  answer. 

No  public  disclosure  of  the  manner  In 
which  the  farm-mortgage  agent  had  palmed 
off  over  a  million  dollars  In  spurious  paper 
on  the  Travelers  was  ever  made,  so  far  as  the 
testimony  before  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee  reveals. 

"Did  the  Travelers  Insurance  Co.  take  any 
action  against  Mr.  Sibbernsen  of  any  sort?" 
asked  Gesell  of  Zacher. 

"No,  sir." 

"What  disdoeure  was  made  by  Travelers 
of  the  transactions  which  had  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  the  Nebraska  Securities  Corpo- 
ration?" 

"I  don't  recall  exactly,  except  that  the  whole 
affair  was  reported  to  the  finance  committee 
and  the  directors." 

"Was  there  any  disclosure  In  the  reports  of 
the  company  to  its  stockholders?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Was  there  any  disclosure  in  the  matter  to 
the  State  insurance  departments?" 

"Yes,  sir;  completely," 


"In  what  form  was  the  disclosure  made?" 

"I  don't  recall,  but  I  think  It  was  oral." 

"What  departments  were  advised  of  the  cir- 
cumstances?" 

"The  insurance  commissioner  himself." 

"In  Connecticut?" 

"In  Connecticut." 

"Was  that  at  the  time  It  occurred.  In  1926?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Do  I  understand  there  was  no  such  oral 
communication  to  commissioners  of  other 
States?" 

"No,  sir;  I  think  there  was  an  inquiry  from 
New  York  State  and  we  gave  them  what  they 
asked  for." 

The  special  counsel  brought  out  that  in  the 
balance  sheet  of  Nebraska  securities,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1926,  furnished  to  the  Connecticut 
State  Insurance  Department,  there  was  no 
revelation  of  the  nature  of  the  properties  held 
by  the  company  or  that  they  were  involved  in 
"questionable  transactions." 

INSTTRANCI-RATE      FIXINO      CHARGED      TO      STATE 
ITEMS — TRUST      SET-UP      CLAIMED      BT      PBOBX 

COMMITTEE 

Washington. — Antitrust  laws,  it  is  dis- 
closed by  sworn  evidence  presented  at  the 
hearing  on  the  life-insurance  Industry  held 
by  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee failed  to  prevent  Hartford's  Big  Three 
life-insurance  companies  from  initiating  and 
effecting  strong  Intercompany  agreements 
which  havfe  established  uniform  rates  and 
abolished  certain  phases  of  competition  in 
the  veritlng  of  Industrial  or  group  life  in- 
surance. 

The  leadere  In  the  alleged  price-fixing  com- 
bine, according  to  the  printed  hearings  of 
the  Monopoly  Committee,  so-called,  are 
shown  to  have  been^the  Trevelere,  Aetna,  and 
Connecticut  General  of  Hartford  and  the 
Prudential  and  Metropolitan  of  New  York. 

The  Equitable,  of  New  York,  also  was 
shown  by  the  evidence  to  have  been  a  party 
to  the  original  Informal  "understanding," 
but  was  not  regarded  as  a  competitor  be- 
cause its  rates  were  higher  than  those  of 
the  other  five  named. 

The  record  further  shows,  through  exhib- 
its Introduced  at  the  hearings,  that  the 
Metropolitan,  from  the  Inception  of  the 
proposed  scheme  to  Introduce  uniformity 
Into  the  group-life  business  nursed  disquiet- 
ing doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  the  plan  and 
put  the  antitrust  issue  up  to  the  Hartford 
originators  of  the  proposal   for   an  opinion. 

However  worrisome  the  doubt,  it  seems 
from  the  evidence  to  have  been  resolved  In 
favor  of  going  ahead,  for  the  testimony 
shows  that  the  Metropolitan  continued  to 
play  along  with  the  other  companies  in  ad- 
hering to  mutual  agreements. 

Officials  of  the  Hartford  companies,  while 
forced  on  the  witness  stand  under  oath  to 
acknowledge  the  predominant  part  their  con- 
cerns took  in  sponsoring  and  developing  the 
agreements,  nevertheless  steadfastly  refused 
to  admit  they  were  in  restraint  of  trade  or 
Intended   to  circumvent   the  la^s 

They  insisted  they  were  Introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  abolishing  abuses,  not  competi- 
tion, in  the  vwiting  of  industrial  life  Insur- 
ance and  to  place  that  form  of  business  on 
a  sound  footing. 

The  first  Intercompany  arrangement  con- 
sidered was  that  of  the  group  association, 
an  organization  among  principal  companies 
issuing  various  forms  of  group  life  insur- 
ance, which  was  started  very  informally  In 
1917  by  the  companies  referred  to  above,  and 
formally  established,  according  to  the  record, 
in  1926. 

As  background  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mittee. Special  Counsel  Gesell  quoted  from 
official  sources,  to  show  that  in  1919  only  28 


companies  were  writing  group  Insurance, 
with  policies  In  force  amounting  to  but 
tl, 100.000.  whereas  at  the  end  of  1937  there 
were  some  98  companies  writing  this  kind  of 
business,  with  group  life  insurance  in  force 
amounting  to  $12,957,000,000. 

It  was  developed  through  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Flynn.-the  first  witness,  that  group  In- 
surance did  not  get  Its  real  start  until  1919. 
although  It  had  been  written  to  some  extent 
since  1914.  He  explained  that  It  was  a  type 
of  policy  bought  by  employers  to  cover  their 
employees  for  life,  accident,  and  sickness  In- 
surance, or  for  annuities  as  pensions. 

After  meeting  with  the  representatives  of 
Insurance  departments,  it  was  brought  out. 
the  actuaries  of  the  five  or  six  principal  com- 
panies then  writing  group  life  Insurance, 
continued  to  hold  Informal  meetings,  every  6 
months  or  so,  to  consider  problems  of  mutual 
Interest.  Out  of  these  meetings  eventxially 
came  the  present  formal  organization. 

These  meetings,  said  Plynn,  were  informal 
gatherings  of  actuaries  interested  in  the 
problems  of  group  insurance,  but  there  was 
no  official  organization  of  any  sort.  No  offi- 
cial minutes  were  kept,  but  informal  minutes 
were  complied  In  the  form  of  memoranda 
sent  around. 

"Can  you  tell  us,"  asked  Counsel  Gesell, 
"whether  there  were  Invited  Into  these  con- 
ferences some  of  the  smaller  companies  which 
were  writing  group  life  Insurance?" 

"Any  company  that  started  to  write  group 
Insurance."  replied  Plynn,  which  wanted  to 
come  In  would  be  invited  to  these  meetings." 
"I  read  you  a  bit  from  a  memorandum  from 
yourself  to  Mr.  Butler,"  said  Gesell,  "under 
date  of  September  30.  1924,  in  which  you  say: 
"  'There  is  the  general  feeling  among  all 
the  smaller  companies,  based  upon  that  which 
has  been  said  In  the  Actuarial  Society  and 
other  meetings,  that  all  are  Invited  to  coop- 
erate  to  obtain   policy  forms,   underwriting 
rules,  etc..  If  they  will  be  good. 
"What  did  you  mean  by  that?" 
Mr   Pltnn.  "If  they  agreed  to  follow  good 
practices." 

Mr.  Gesell.  "You  mean  not  If  they  would 
agree  to  follow  the  practices  which  the  larger 
companies  had  established?" 

"Mr.  Fltnn.  I  don't  want  to  evade.  I 
would  say  that  the  larger  companies'  main  ob- 
ject was  to  establish  sound  practices  and, 
having  had,  perhaps,  more  experience  than 
the  smaller  companies,  they  would  like  to  lead 
along  that  line,  and  that  was  what  I  meant 
In  saying  "if  they  will  be  good.' " 

At  this  point  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Thurman  Arnold,  In  charge  of  antitrust  prose- 
cutions, entered  the  examination. 

"Would  It  be  fair  to  suggest  that  you  didn't 
want  obstreperous  and  dissenting  opinions  In 
these  conferences?"  he  asked. 

"Mr.  Fltnn.  I  wouldn't  think  that  was  it. 
We  didn't  mind  the  dissenting  opinions,  be- 
cause there  were  many  In  those  early  days.  I 
think  we  felt  that  they  would  need  a  little 
leading  into  good  practices. 

"Mr  Arnold.  Then  It  would  be  fair  to  sug- 
gest that  you  did  not  want  anyone  who  was 
Incapable  of  accepting  leadeishlp? 

"Mr.  Fltnn.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  is  It, 
exactly. 

"Mr.  Arnold.  You  did  want  the  leadership, 
didn't  you? 

"Mr.  Flynn.  I  think  perhaps  we  felt  we 
knew  perhaps  a  little  more,  having  written 
more  business  and  having  had  more  expe- 
rience. We  had  gone  through  a  great  many 
troubles  and  seen  a  number  of  improper  off- 
shoots of  group  Insurance  In  Its  early  days, 
and  a  new  company  starting  up  oftentimes 
had  new  Ideas,  and  vfe  thought  we  could  really 
teach  and  lead  them  a  little  better." 

Under  the  stimulus  of  Gesell's  question- 
ing and  consultation  of  the  documents  he 


presented  for  the  record,  Mr.  Flynn  finally 
remembered  tl»at  uniformity  was  agreed 
upon  In  rates  In  1919,  and  that  the  com- 
panies joining  the  agreement  were  Aetna. 
Travelere,  Connecticut  General,  and  Metro- 
politan, and  Prudential,  the  latter  two  agree- 
ing upon  a  rate  approximately  6  percent 
higher  than  the  others,  to  take  care  cf  the 
difference  between  the  three  Hartford  com- 
panies which  were  vtrritlng  on  a  nonpartlcl- 
pating  basis,  and  the  two  New  York  com- 
panies, writing  on  a  participating  b.^sis 

"Mr.  Gesell.  The  net  result  of  the  rates 
agreed  upon  was  to  eliminate  competitlrn 
entirely  so  far  as  rates  were  concerned 
among  those  principal  companies,  was  It 
not?"  Let  me  read  a  paragraph  of  this 
letter  (exhibit  No.  643): 

"It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  act'on 
which  has  been  sought  by  tbe  HarUord 
companies  involving  an  undersUind.ng  as 
to  rates  and  maximum  commissions  is  now 
possible  and  that  competition  on  tbe  basis 
of  rates  and  underwriting,  as  well  a^  com- 
missions, will  In  the  future  be  avoided  by 
agreement  of  the  three  Hartford  companies, 
the  Metropolitan,   and  the  Prudential." 

"That  Is  pretty  specific.  Is  It  not?"  queried 
Gesell. 

"I  agree  upon  agreement  as  to  rates,"  an- 
swered Flynn,  "but  not  as  to  the  purpoM 
of  It." 

"This  agreement,"  continued  Gesell.  a  little 
later.  In  the  dispute  as  to  whether  or  not  It 
meant  the  elimination  of  all  competition,  "in- 
volves the  Travelere,  the  Aetna,  the  Con- 
necticut General,  the  Metropolitan,  and  the 
Prudential,  does  It  not?  And  does  not  the 
memorandum  also  state  that  the  Equitable  Is 
not  to  be  considered  from  a  competitive  point 
of  view,  because  their  rates  are  higher  than 
the  rates  of  those  other  five  companies?" 
"Yes;  It  says  that,"  replied  Flyrux 
Mr.  Gesell:  "Then  we  have  the  six  largest 
companies  writing  group  Insurance  coming 
to  an  underetanding  with  respect  to  both 
rates  and  commissions,  which  eliminates  com- 
petition. Is  that  not  correct?" 

Mr.  Flynn:  "As  to  eliminating  competition. 
I  can't  quite  agree  to  that." 

After  a  considerable  period  spent  In  ex- 
plaining participating  and  nonpartlclpating 
companies,  the  blunt  Mr.  Arnold  took  a  hand 
in  the  proceedings  with  this  pointed  ques- 
tion: 

"What  consideration  was  given  to  the  con- 
sideration of  antitrust  laws  at  the  time  thU 
agreement  was  made?" 

Mr.  Flynn:  "My  answer  must  be  mora  or 
less  of  an  estimate.  I  don't  think  that  much 
of  any  consideration  was  given  to  It  at  that 
time.  I  think  It  was  in  the  minds  of  cer- 
tain officials  of  certain  companies,  ^  but  I 
don't  think  It  had  been  dlsciissed  a  gre^t 
deal." 

Then  followed  a  protracted  dlscvisslon  of 
apprehensions  voiced  by  Metropolitan,  based 
upon  the  laws  of  various  States,  that  maybe 
the  informal  get-together  of  the  group  com- 
panies was  In  violation  of  certain  statutes, 
although  It  *was  finally  brought  out  that 
Metropolitan  continued  In  the  organization. 
The  uniform  rate  agreed  upon  In  1919,  it 
was  further  disclosed,  was  called  the  T-rate, 
while  counsel  for  the  committee  also  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  other  matters  affecting 
the  business  of  underwriting  group  life  in- 
surance were  agreed  upon. 

One  of  the  companies,  however,  the  Aetna, 
according  to  documents  Introduced  Into  the 
record  of  the  hearing.  Initiated  a  form  of 
clerical  help  for  employees,  in  handling  the 
insurance,  to  which  the  other  members  of  the 
group  took  exception,  resulting  in  the 
disciplining  of  Mr.  Cammack.  of  Aetna,  and 
his  withdrawal  of  the  offending  practices,  thus 
restoring  peace  and  harmony  In  the  combine. 
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Max  L  Hollander 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  MICHAEL  EDELSTEIN 

or  JfXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEa 


Thursday.  Janvary  16.  t941 


ABTICLK  PROM  BEOTH  ABRAHAM 


Mr.  EDELSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ex- 
tremely rare  are  the  occasions  when  I 
Incorporate  in  the  Congressional  Recobo 
matter  which  does  not  directly  bear  on 
our  duties.  Even  today  I  do  not  wander 
far  afield  in  setting  forth  the  life  and 
achievements  of  Max  L.  Hollander,  grand 
secretary  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Bnth  Abraham,  and  an  indefatigable 
worker  in  its  service  and  of  humani- 
tarianism  for  the  last  50  years  Once 
again  we  have  the  true  story  of  success 
In  the  "melting  pot,"  of  an  immigrant 
boy  who  made  good,  not  by  accumulating 
wealth  but  primarily  by  serving  his  fel- 
low man.  His  record  is  set  forth  In  the 
following  story  from  Brith  Abraham  of 
December  10. 1940: 

[Prom  Brith  Abraham  of  December  10.  1940] 
"To  Kwow  Him  Is  To  Levi  Him" 

Tlie  history  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Brith  Abraham  Is  practically  the  life  history 
of  Max  L.  Hollander,  grand  secretary  of  the 
order. 

American  citizenship  has  been  enriched, 
patriotism  fostered,  liberties  protected,  and 
Immigrants  helped.  Jewry,  In  short,  has 
gained  In  unity,  liberty,  and  Justice  through 
Independent  Order  of  Brith  Abraham.  By 
the  same  token,  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
people  who  have  come  in  close  contact  with 
the  "grand  old  man"  of  the  order— Brother 
Hollander — have  been  enriched  by  his  50 
years  of  service  and  devotion  to  Brith  Abra- 
ham. He  has  played  and  plays  an  important 
role  In  the  development  of  our  fraternity. 

Mr.  Hollander  will  complete  his  fiftieth  year 
of  service  and  membership  of  the  order  next 
month.  January  10.  1941. 

Serrlng  one's  fellow  man  for  a  half  cen- 
tury is  a  record  for  all  to  admire  in  a  world 
torn  by  selfishness  and  hatred.  This  half 
century  of  service,  coupled  with  a  willingness 
to  dig  deep  into  his  pockets,  has  earned  the 
patriarch  the  affection  as  well  as  admiration 
d  the  thotisands  who  know  him. 

In  1880  Brother  Hollander,  a  boy  of  11. 
Mved  with  his  family  In  the  town  of  Bartfeld, 
Hungary.  At  this  period  Jews  In  eastern 
Europe  were  the  defenseless  target  of  antl- 
Semltlc  outbreaks.  Pogroms  broke  out  In 
many  countries.  Sorrow  tore  the  hearts  of 
millions  of  our  brethren.  Many  looked  hope- 
fully toward  America,  the  land  of  the  free, 
and  planned  for  the  ocean  voyage  that  would 
bring  them  peace.  The  Hollanders  also 
looked  toward  the  New  World. 

SAILS  roK  UNrrxD  statxs 

like  c^portunity  came  in  the  fall  of  1880. 
Mrs.  Har^nah  Hollander,  with  Uttle  Max, 
mied  for  the  New  World,  where  people  didn't 
taave  to  talk  In  a  whisper.  The  boy  looked 
forward  with  glee  to  the  journey. 

He  mm  eager  to  )oln  his  father  Joseph, 
wbo  had  preceded  the  family  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

On  NoveiQber  1.  1880,  young  Max  and  hla 


mother  landed  In  America.  Their  destina- 
tion was  the  lower  East  Side — the  melting 
pot  for  all  Immigrants.  Max's  father  was  al- 
ready established  as  a  tailor. 

The  reunion  of  the  Hollanders  was  a  happy 
one.  After  a  lapse  of  a  short  period  the 
problem  arose  as  to  the  trade  Max  was  best 
suited  for.  In  those  days  It  was  customary 
for  son  to  follow  father's  footsteps.  Max  was 
no  exception.  He  learned  the  tailoring  trade. 
While  the  work  was  hard,  and  the  remunera- 
tion small.  Max  was  not  daunted.  He  knew 
that  in  this  country  the  ambitious  could 
better  themselves  by  study.  He  went  to 
night  school  to  learn  the  three  R's.  After 
5  years  of  working  and  studying  he  was  ready 
to  take  a  decisive  step.  He  entered  the  in- 
surance business. 

While  working  diligently  Max  never  forgot 
the  moral  advice  of  his  parents. 

LirZ'S   VIRTOES 

"Everything  Is  not  gold  that  glitters,"  his 
father  frequently  reminded  him.  "There  are 
four  virtues  that  make  up  a  good  character — 
loyalty,  service,  honesty,  and  Industrious- 
nees." 

Max  wanted  to  put  these  thlngt  into  prac- 
tice. He  had  reached  maturity  ,of  soul  as 
well  as  years.  Acting  on  the  dictates  of  his 
heart  and  social  conscience,  he  Jollied  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Brith  Abraham  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chasam  Sopher  Lodge,  No.  5,  on 
Janxaary  10,  1891. 

Prom  the  very  first  day,  Mr.  Hollander 
worked  diligently  to  foster  an  Ideal  that  was 
inculcated  in  his  nature  by  his  beloved  par- 
ents. Despite  many  obstacles,  he  carried  on. 
There  were  many  trying  situations  that  arose 
during  the  fifty  years  of  service,  frequently 
requiring  the  Ingenuity  of  a  diplomat  to 
solve.  But  these  problems,  which  caused 
blm  many  sleepless  nights,  he  confronted  with 
courage  and  faith.  His  unchanging  goal  was 
to  spread  peace  and  harmony  In  Jewish  life 
and  help  his  brethren  observe  the  American 
way.  Not  many  years  later,  Jewry  in  America 
recognized  Mr.  Hollander  as  an  outstanding 
pillar  in  the  protection  and  guidance  of  his 
people. 

JEWISH     POGROMS 

In  the  Spring  of  1904  in  Kishlnoff,  Bessar- 
abia, the  world  was  shocked  by  the  cold- 
blooded massacres  of  the  Jews.  In  a  three- 
day  orgy  of  brutality,  scores  of  Jews  were 
slain  and  seriously  Injured.  Synagogues, 
Talmud  Torahs,  homes  and  business  places 
were  pillaged  and  destroyed.  The  news 
stirred  the  entire  world  with  Indignation,  par- 
ticularly the  Jews  of  America.  The  Indepen- 
dent Order  Brith  Abraham  at  that  time  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding  Ameri- 
can-Jewish fraternal  organizations  in  this 
country.  Jewry  looked  to  the  order  to  take 
some  action  to  help  their  suffering  brethren 
abroad. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  then  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  leaders  of  the  I.  O. 
B  A.  considered  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Chief 
Executive  to  use  the  prestige  and  weight  of 
his  office  and  intervene  with  the  Russian 
Government  for  a  stop  to  the  bruttilltles. 
The  late  Max  Stem  was  then  grand  master. 
A  committee  of  the  order  was  chosen,  with 
Mr.  Hollander  as  a  member.  The  appeal  was 
made  and  President  Roosevelt  agreed  to  help. 
The  Russian  Government,  through  diplomatic 
channels,  was  requested  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
Inhuman  massacres.  The  President's  request 
was  fulfilled. 

INSEPKKDEirr   OBOKB    OF    BRITH    ABHABAM    HELPS 

The  action  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Brith  Abraham  marked  the  first  time  the 
order  championed  publicly  the  Interest  of 
Jewry  as  a  whole — a  precedent  which  has 
frequently  been  followed  on  a  vaster  pat- 
tern to  the  present  day.  Every  Important 
move  the  Independent  Order  of  Brith  Abra- 


ham made  during  the  past  50  years  to  pro- 
tect the  human  rights  of  Jewry  always  found 
Mr.  Hollander  in  the  forefront,  giving  of  bis 
ability  as  an  American,  fraternalist,  Jew,  and 
human  being. 

The  archives  of  the  order  are  replete  with 
the  activities  of  Mr.  Hollander  in  behalf  of 
Jewry  and  the  order  Prom  the  files  one 
could  obtain  statement  after  statement  made 
by  past  leaders  of  the  order — all  praising 
the  virtues  of  the  grand  secretary.  Mr. 
Hollander  has  received  the  plaudits  of  many 
of  the  leaders  of  Independent  Order  of  Brith 
Abraham  even  prior  to  his  selection  as  grand 
secretary 

In  1902  the  late  Grand  Master  Max  Stem, 
referring  to  Mr,  Hollander's  work  as  chair- 
man of  the  appeals  committee,  stated: 

"Brother  M.  L.  Hollander,  chairman  of  the 
api)eal8  committee,  has — in  spite  of  bis 
youth — succeeded  in  giving  satisfaction, 
which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  investi- 
gated many  important  appeals  with  great 
thoroughness  and  was  thus  enabled  to  rec- 
ommend sound  and  well-founded  decisions 
to  the  executive  board." 

In  1904  the  late  Grand  Master  Herman 
Herskovitz  said: 

"Brother  M.  L.  Hollander,  chairman  of  ap- 
peal, had  particularly  hard  duties  imposed 
upon  him  which  he  admirably  took  care  of. 
I  would  specially  call  your  attention  to  his 
report,  which  deals  with  many  interesting 
occurrences  and  shows  how  well  he  executed 
his  trust." 

In  1907  Grand  Master  Max  Stern  wrote: 

"Brother  M.  L.  Hollander,  first  deputy 
grand  master,  cousclentiously  Inspired  with 
the  fulfillment  ci  the  difficult  duties  of  his 
office,  often  accompanied  me,  with  great  loss 
of  time,  and  with  the  desire  to  show  per- 
ceptible results  from  his  efforts.  I  thank  him 
at  this  time,  and  trust  that  the  thanks  and 
recognition  of  this  convention  will  be  ex- 
pressed to  him." 

In  1910  the  late  Judge  Leon  Sandevs.  grand 
master,  wrote: 

"I  would  not  be  true  to  myself  if  I  fai'ed  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opporttme  moment  and 
call  attention  to  the  very  valuable  services 
rendered  to  me,  partictilarly  in  my  official 
capacity  as  grand  master,  and  to  our  order 
generally  by  ex-Deputy  Grand  Master  Max  L. 
Hollander,  who  has  displayed  such  conspicu- 
ous ability  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  grand  secretary's  staff,  as  an 
organizer  of  ledges  and  as  an  arbitrator  of 
the  many  disputes  that  have  arisen  between 
our  members  In  many  ledges  of  our  ordsr.  I 
feel  that  the  least  that  we  can  do  is  to  pub- 
licly extend  to  him  our  sincere  appreciation 
and  ovu-  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  self- 
sacrificing  and  noble  work  done  by  him  in  the 
unbuilding  of  our  institution  and  the  mainte- 
naBea  of  peace  and  harmony  in  our  fra- 
ternity." 

In  1914  Judge  Sanders  added: 

"Immediately  upon  notice  of  the  death  of 
our  late  grand  secretary,  Jacob  Schoen,  I  ap- 
pointed his  chief  assistant.  Max  L.  Hollander, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  executive  board, 
as  acting  grand  secretary,  and  in  due  time  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  executive  board,  called 
for  the  purpose.  Max  L.  Hollander  was  elected 
grand  secretary  for  the  balance  of  the  term. 
Brother  Hollander,  however,  in  accept.ng  the 
office  voluntarily  agreed  to  give  $1,000  of  the 
salary  due  him  as  grand  secretary  to  the 
widow  of  Jacob  Schoen,  an  act  which  proved 
to  us  that  not  only  did  he  have  the  brain  and 
the  ability  to  properly  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office  but  that  he  also  had  the  heart  that 
was  loyal  to  his  old  chief,  and  which  did  not 
permit  him  to  allow  the  widow  of  his  old 
friend  to  remain  In  want.  While  this  act  of 
Brother  Hollander,  voluntary  though  it  was, 
made  provision  for  the  widow  of  Jacob  Schoen 
for  this  year,  the  question  arises,  what  ought 
we  to  do  for  her  during  her  remaining  years? 


The  answer  to  this  question  I  want  you  in 
your  wisdom  to  answer. 

"Brother  Hollander  has  brought  with  him 
to  the  office  of  grand  secretary  ripe  ex- 
perience earned  In  over  20  years'  service  for 
our  order.  He  has  served  the  order  In 
many  capacities.  For  9  years  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  appeals;  for  2 
years  he  served  as  first  deputy  grand  master 
and  then  served  4  years  as  chief  assistant 
to  our  late  lamented  grand  secretary,  Jacob 
Schoen.  The  practical  knowledge  which  he 
obtained  while  serving  in  these  varlovis  ca- 
pacities has  enabled  him,  on  assuming  the 
office  of  grand  secretary,  to  make,  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  grand  master 
and  the  executive  board,  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  system  and  in  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  grand  secretary's 
office.  As  a  result  of  these  changes  it  will 
be  impossible,  and  I  say  this  advisedly, 
for  anyone  in  the  future  to  misappropriate 
any  of  the  funds  of  our  order.  Ovir  boolts 
are  kept  in  good  and  accurate  condition. 
Each  day's  work  is  disposed  of  and  prop- 
erly entered  before  the  employees  leave  the 
office.  No  longer  are  papers  to  be  found 
lying  around  waiting  to  be  entered  in  the 
prop)er  books.  No  longer  is  it  necessary 
to  waste  any  time  in  looking  for  records. 
At  a  moment's  notice  you  may  obtain  now 
in  our  grand  secretary's  office  any  record 
of  any  member,  no  matter  how  long  he  has 
been  a  member.  Not  only  is  the  grand 
secretary  always  on  the  job  seeing  to  it  that 
the  employees  fiilly  perform  their  work  but 
he  is  ably  assisted  In  his  work  by  the  Strat- 
ford Audit  Co..  who  regvUarly  each  month 
examine  each  item  of  all  the  accounts  in  all 
of  the  books  of  the  grand  lodge,  as  well 
as  vouchers,  receipts,  and  checks. 

"This  audit  company  deserve  special  men- 
tion because  of  the  thoroughness  and  faith- 
fulness with  which  they  discharge  their 
duty.  So  far  as  the  grand  secretary  is  con- 
cerned, I  can  say  no  more  than  we  have  got 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  This  con- 
vention could  serve  the  order  in  no  better 
way  than  to  retain  the  services  of  the  man 
whom  I  consider,  and  I  say  It  without  flat- 
tery, but  with  full  sincerity,  is  the  best 
equipped  all  around  grand  secretary  that  any 
Jewish  order  could  have." 

In  1915  Judge  Sanders  again  added: 

"Of  the  work  done  and  efficiency  displayed, 
our  grand  secretary.  Brother  M.  L.  Hollander, 
I  cannot  find  words  sufficient  to  describe.  I 
have.  In  my  las  report,  said,  in  speaking  of 
him,  that  we  have  at  last  got  the  'right  man 
in  the  right,  place'  and  that  he  Is  'the  best 
equipped  all  around  grand  secretary  that 
any  Jewish  order  could  have.'  I  can  see  no 
reason  to  take  back  anything  that  1  said  of 
him  then,  nor  does  language  permit  adding 
anything  to  my  estimation  of  him  as  then 
expressed.  The  office  of  the  grand  lodge  Is 
being  conducted  on  business  principles. 
Every  employee  Is  required  to  perform  a  spe- 
cially assigned  duty.  Nothing  Is  allowed  to 
lap  over;  nothing  is  left  undone,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  efficient  service  our  grand  sec- 
retary was  enabled  to  give  a  full  and  com- 
plete report  to  the  Insurance  departments 
of  the  various  States  in  which  we  do  business 
within  ?4  hours  after  the  closing  of  our 
books  on  December  31,  last.  When  we  take 
Into  consideration  that  heretofore  it  required 
nearly  2  months  of  steady  work  to  compile 
the  annual  reports  you  can  readily  see  what 
a  saving  of  time  and  money  there  is  ob- 
tained when  the  head  of  the  office  unites  with 
his  other  qualifications,  executive  ability, 
genial  temperament,  and  unfailing  energy. 

"To  our  grand  secretary,  more  than  to  any 
other  Individual  connected  with  our  order, 
is  due  the  great  success  which  has  crowned 
our  efforts.  I  therefore  bespeak  for  him 
yoxir   earnest   appreciation." 

In  1916  Judge  Sanders  added  again: 
"The  one  exception  that  I  do  make  is  by 
referring  to  the  splendid  and  efficient  work 


done  by  otir  grand  secretary.  AH  that  I  have 
ever  said  of  him  In  the  past  as  to  his  efficiency 
and  loyalty  to  the  Intwests  and  principles  of 
our  fraternity,  I  beg  to  reiterate  a  hundred- 
fold. Were  it  not  for  his  assistance  and  sym- 
pathetic aid,  I  would  have  found  many  a  time 
during  the  year  past  the  burdens  of  office  too 
h^avy  for  me  to  carry.  Whatever  success  my 
administration  has  had  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  attributed  to  his  wise  counsel, 
sterling  Integrity,  and  self-sacrificing  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  our  fraternity." 

In  1918  the  late  past  grand  master,  Sol 
Schellnsky,  said: 

"Brother  Hollander  has  been  not  only  the 
grand  secretary  but  a  true  coworker  with  me 
In  the  Interest  of  the  order.  This  year,  more 
than  any  other  year,  was  It  necessary  to  visit 
a  large  number  of  lodges,  some  In  which 
trouble  already  existed,  others  In  which  trou- 
ble was  brewing,  and  still  others  that  felt 
as  If  they  ought  to  pack  their  belongings 
and  secede.  We  have  spent  many  sleepless 
nights,  throughout  the  year,  to  map  out  plans 
of  action  whenever  news  has  reached  his  or 
my  ears  In  reference  to  some  move  on  the 
part  of  one  lodge  or  another  that  needed  Im- 
mediate action,  which  we  have  taken  after 
due  deliberation  and  which  In  every  Instance 
has  proven  successful.  In  some  of  those 
lodges  that  he  or  I,  or  both  of  us.  have  visited, 
where  It  looked  as  If  It  was  a  waste  of  time 
and  energy  to  try  to  turn  the  cxirrent,  we  did 
not  give  up  until  success  was  ours,  and  some 
of  you  worthy  delegates  who  are  present  here 
today  can  testify  that  If  It  were  not  for  the 
efforts  that  we  made  you  would  not  have  the 
privilege  of  being  delegates  to  this  convention 
and  your  lodges  would  not  appear  upon  the 
roster  of  the  Grand  Lodge." 

"To  Brother  Hollander  I  want  to  extend 
my  thanks,  not  only  for  the  assistance  that 
he  has  given  me  In  his  official  capacity,  but 
also  for  the  friendship  and  good  will  that  he 
has  always  shown  me  In  every  effort  that  I 
have  made." 

In  1919  Judge  Sanders  said: 

"There  Is  one  exception  that  I  am  Justified 
in  making  when  I  refer  to  the  splendid  and 
efficient  services  rendered  by  our  grand 
secretary.  Brother  Max  L.  Hollander,  I  wish 
It  were  possible  for  me  to  portray  In  words 
his  strict  honesty  In  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  his  loyalty  to  the  Interests  and  princi- 
ples of  our  fraternity  and  his  efficiency  In  tht 
ofllce  that  he  has  graced  these  many  years. 
V^atever  success  my  administration  has  had 
must  In  a  great  measure  be  attributed  to  his 
wise  counsel.  Indefatigable  labor,  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  our  fraternity." 

In  1920  the  late  Judge  Gustave  Hartman, 
grand  master,  said: 

"Prom  the  grand  secretary.  Brother  Max  L. 
Hollander,  I  received  close  and  warm  co- 
operation. Throughout  the  period  of  our 
troublous  times  he  stood  unswervingly  by 
the  order  and  gave  me  sincere  devotion  and 
loyalty.  I  express  deep  appreciation  to  him 
for  his  unfailing  fidelity  to  the  order  and  to 
your  grand  master  and  for  the  ability  and 
energy  of  which  he  so  freely  gave  to  the 
service  of  the  order,  both  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  ovir  grand  lodge  office 
and  In  his  general  activities  for  the  welfare 
of  the  order  " 

In  1921  Judge  Hartman  added: 

"Brother  Max  L.  Hollander,  our  highly 
competent  and  devoted  grand  secretary,  has 
served  the  order  loyally,  and  with  unswerv- 
ing fidelity  he  has  been  true  to  your  grand 
master.  Our  organization  has  greatly  bene- 
fited by  his  work.  At  all  times  he  has  stood 
ready  to  aid  me  and  cooperate  with  me  in 
every  manner  for  the  enhancement  of  the 
Interests  of  our  Institution.  He  has  dis- 
charged the. duties  of  his  office  with  singu- 
lar ability  and  has  managed  and  supervised 
the  ofllce  of  the  grand  lodge  with  such  splen- 
did efficiency,  upright  honesty,  and  rigid 
economy  that  our  records,  accounts,  and  sys- 


tem of  operation  have  evoked  highest  praise 
and  commendation  and  merit  the  warmest 
appreciation  of  this  convention  and  the  entire 
order. 

"Besides  his  manifold  routine  duties  of  the 
office,  without  extra  compensation,  he  has 
cheerfully  attended  all  the  meetings  of  the 
Reserve  Board,  and,  as  Secretary  of  that 
Board,  he  has  scrupulotisly  kept  accurate  rec- 
ords and  minutes  for  the  Reserve  Board,  con- 
firming the  wisdom  of  the  action  of  the  last 
convention  in  abolishing  the  old  position  of 
secretary  of  the  Reserve  Board  and  transfer- 
ring the  obligations  and  duties  of  that  office 
to  the  grand  secretary  of  the  order.  This 
convention  should  pursue  the  same  policy.  I 
recommend  that  it  do  so.  It  Insuree  ac- 
curacy of  accounts  and  aaves  money  to  the 
order. 

"Dependable,  steady  and  constant.  o\ir 
grand  secretary,  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
accompanied  me  or  went  alone  to  very  many 
meetings  of  lodges  In  and  out  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  only  to  return  home  late  In  the 
night  and  be  obliged  very  frequently  to  sit  up 
tin  the  very  small  hours  of  the  morning 
watching  over  his  dear  wife  in  her  sad  afflic- 
tion, and  personally  administering  to  her 
needs  and  wants  most  painstakingly,  faith- 
fully, and  patiently,  calling  forth  both  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  for  oxir  splendid  grand 
secretary.  Both  he  and  I  have  worked  to- 
gether very  closely  and  most  harmoniously 
and  have  a  very  affectionate  regard  for  each 
other.  It  has  been  a  most  happy  association 
for  us  both,  and  the  order  has  profited  by  It. 

"It  has  been  a  hard  year  for  Brother  Hol- 
lander, and  I  here  express  to  him  my  deepest 
and  warmest  appreciation  for  his  service  to 
the  order,  and  urge  the  convention  to  join 
me  In  a  prayer  for  the  recovery  of  his  dearly 
beloved  wife.  May  our  Heavenly  Father  re- 
lieve her  sad  affliction  and  restore  her  to 
perfect  health.  We  ask  this  for  her  sake,  but 
even  more  for  the  sake  of  her  dear  children, 
her  devoted  husband,  and  for  us  all." 

In  1925  Judge  Adolph  Stem,  then  grand 
master,  said: 

"Our  grand  secretary.  Brother  Max  L.  Hol- 
lander, has  not  only  rendered  his  services  as 
a  8ecretai7  In  a  manner  that  should  win  com- 
mendation, but  he  has  Indicated  In  no  uncer- 
tain way  that  he  Is  devoted  to  our  fraternity 
and  Is  ever  ready  to  respond  at  any  time  and 
at  all  hours.  I  wish  to  publicly  acknowledge 
to  him  my  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  given  by  him  to  me  dur- 
ing my  administration." 

In  1926  Judge  Stern  added: 

"Our  grand  secretary.  Brother  Max  L.  Hol- 
lander, renders  splendid  services,  the  value  of 
which  can  be  recognized  and  appreciated  only 
by  personal  observation  and  experience.  His 
duties  are  ..nany  and  varied.  He  has  shown  at 
all  times  his  extreme  devotion  to  this  Insti- 
tution and  his  readiness  to  serve  at  any  time, 
day  or  night.  In  season  and  out  of  season. 
The  assistance  given  by  him  to  me  has  been 
enormously  helpful. 

"May  I  acknowledge  to  him  thf^t  his  cooper- 
ation Is  highly  appreciated." 

In  1927  Judge  Hartman  added: 

"Our  beloved  grand  secretary,  Mr.  Max  L. 
Hollander,  is  a  genuine  tower  of  strength  In 
the  order.  With  singular  ability,  devotion, 
and  efficiency,  he  discharges  all  the  arduous 
and  tremendous  duties  of  his  important  office. 
His  management  of  the  office  of  the  grand 
lodge  Is  thorough  and  excellent.  His  rugged 
honesty  and  rigid  economy  constitute  a  se- 
curity and  safeguard  to  the  entire  order.  Our 
splendid  records,  accoimts,  and  system  of  op- 
eration truly  refiect  the  unusual  qtiallfica- 
tlons,  standards,  fitness,  and  character  of  our 
very  proficient  and  faithful  grand  secretary. 
His  able  and  efficient  office  staff  closely  co- 
operates with  him  and  accords  him  the  deep 
respect  and  loyalty  he  so  richly  deeenres.  He 
has  the  imqualified  confidence  and  love  of  the 
entire  order  and  my  own  implicit  faith  and 
high  esteem." 
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"Besides  his  manifold  duties  to  the  man- 
•gement  of  the  office,  the  grand  secretary,  at 
great  sacrifice  to  his  health,  home,  and  fam- 
ily, gives  unstlntlngly  of  his  time  and  ener- 
gies traveling  to  the  varloiis  Jurladlctlons, 
visiting  lodges,  adresslng  meetings,  and  to  so 
many  different  ways  administering  to  the 
wants  and  the  needs  of  the  order  and  of  our 
people.  By  day  and  by  night  he  serTes  the 
Interest  of  the  order.  His  labors  are  unend- 
ing. Deeply  do  I  appreciate  the  splendid  work 
he  performs  and  warmly  cherish  the  har- 
monious and  close  association  with  him 
through  the  years. 

"For  the  great  service  he  has  been  render- 
ing I  convey  to  him  the  heartfelt  gratitude 
of  the  entire  order  and  express  the  ardent 
hope  that  he  may  enjoy  many,  many  years 
of  greatest  happiness  and  ever  find  sweetest 
comfort  and  Joy  In  the  love  and  devotion  of 
his  dear  children." 

In  1928  Grand  Master  Max  SUversteln 
wrote: 

••Brother  Btex  L.  Hollander  has  been  our 
grand  secretary  for  15  years.  During  those 
years  over  MO.000,000  have  passed  through 
his  hands.  He  Is  experienced  and  trained  In 
the  duties  of  the  office.  He  Is  very  valuable, 
able,  and  efficient  and  sincerely  devoted  and 
faithful  to  the  order,  and  our  members  have 
confidence  to  him  and  love  him.  The  grand 
lodge  office  Is  managed  on  business  principles 
and  all  records,  books,  and  papers  properly 
kept.  In  addition  to  his  office  duties,  he 
gives  a  great  deal  of  his  time  and  energy,  at 
the  risk  of  his  health,  traveling  to  various 
Jurisdictions,  visiting  lodges,  and  addressing 
meetings.  His  office  staff  are  loyal  to  him, 
work  with  him.  and  respect  him.  I  have 
Implicit  confidence  and  faith  In  him.  To 
know  him  Is  to  love  him.  He  has  won  my 
warm  admiration  and  profound  respect  for 
the  honesty.  Integrity,  and  vision  with  which 
he  has  administered  the  affairs  of  the  grand 
lodge  office  as  grand  secretary.  He  Is  the 
^  right  man  In  the  right  place.  He  has  assisted 
me  and  cooperated  with  me,  and  1  extend  to 
him  my  heartfelt  thanks  and  wish  him 
health,  life,  and  happiness." 

In  1930  Judge  Nathan  D.  Perlman  wrote: 

•The  office  of  the  grand  loflge  ^wais  con- 
ducted most  efficiently  by  our  grand  secretary, 
Brother  Max  L.  Hollander,  and  with  a  thor- 
oxogh  imderstandlng  of  the  needs  of  our 
members.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  an  excel- 
lent but  underpaid  and  Inadequate  staff.  The 
grand  secretary  gave  me  sympathetic  cooper- 
ation and  I  constantly  sought  and  benefited 
by  his  advice.  He  was  busily  occupied  In  the 
grand  lodge  office  all  day  and  his  work  would 
eitend  even  toto  the  early  hours  of  the  morn- 
tog  when  he  attended  with  me  many  lodge 
meettogs  and  functions.  He  has  the  addi- 
tional burden  of  acting  as  secretary  of  all 
committees.  Our  grand  secretary  Is  an  en- 
cyclopedia of  the  activities  and  events  of 
our  order  and  the  personnel  of  our  member- 
ship. His  service  to  tovaiuable  and  he  is 
loved  and  respected  by  all.  Some  can  him 
the  grmnd*old  man'  of  the  order;  I  would 
call  him  'the  grand  young  man'  of  the 
order." 

In  1981  Judge  Perlman  added: 
''  "The  office  of  the  grand  lodge  Is  supervised 
and  conducted  most  efficiently  by  o\u  grand 
secretary.  Brother  Max  L.  Hollander.  He 
was  very  ably  assisted  by  an  excellent  but. 
unfort\mately.  an  underpaid  and  toadequate 
staff.  The  work  of  the  grand  secretary  and 
his  staff  was  greater  during  the  past  year  than 
ever  in  the  history  of  our  order.  The  pro- 
gram adopted  at  the  last  convention  ob- 
Tlouaiy  added  to  the  duties  of  the  grand 
secretary  and  gave  him  addttlraud  burdens 
that  no  one  of  us  anticipated.  He  was  busily 
occupied  to  the  grand  lodge  office  all  day  and 
his  work  woxild  extend  even  toto  the  night 
and  early  hours  of  the  morning,  when  he  at- 
tended with  ms  and  other  members  of  the 


executive  board   lodge  meetings  and  other 
f\mctlons. 

"Unfortxmately,  at  different  times  three  of 
the  office  staff  were  ill  and  incapacitated. 
One  member  of  the  staff.  Brother  Adolph  M. 
Helfgott,  became  so  seriously  ill  that  he  could 
not  return  to  his  work.  Our  grand  secretary, 
although  he  was  not  in  good  health,  worked 
day  and  night  until  he,  too,  was  ordered  to 
bed  by  his  physician.  Even  while  confined 
to  bed'  otir  grand  secretary  continued  to  carry 
the  worries  and  burdens  of  the  office.  Our 
grand  secretary  gave  me  sympathetic  co- 
operation and  I  earnestly  sought  and  bene- 
fited by  his  advice.  His  service  to  our  order 
Is  invaluable;  he  is  loved  and  respected  by  all. 
"Ovir  grand  secretary  is  not  now  to  good 
health,  but  it  is  my  fervent  prayer  that  the 
Almighty  will  speedily  restore  to  him  good 
health.  Our  order  and  Jewry  need  Max  L. 
Hollander." 
In  1932  Grand  Master  Isadore  Apfel  wrote: 
"Grand  and  glorious  has  been  his  service  to 
our  order  for  a  period  of  over  four  decades. 
Not  only  has  he  applied  himself  as  a  trust- 
worthy guardian  of  the  funds  entrusted  to 
his  care  and  custody,  but  he  has  given  im- 
reservedly  and  unremittingly  of  his  energy 
for  the  benefit  of  our  order. 

"His  duties  do  not  end  when  the  office 
closes.  Night  after  night  until  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning  he  accompanied  me,  as 
grand  master,  to  the  lodges  of  the  various 
Jurisdictions,  with  the  result  that  his  health 
because  impaired,  resulttog  in  intense  suffer- 
tog.  Nevertheless,  as  a  brave  warrior,  he  car- 
ried on  only  because  of  his  Indomitable  will 
and  spirit  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  un- 
usual knowledge  of  our  affairs.  He  has  dis- 
regarded my  earnest  and  insistent  pleas  that 
he  take  a  much-needed  rest  for  full  restora- 
tion to  health. 

"As  the  grand  master.  I  have  endeavored 
to  give  him  the  reverence  and  respect  he  so 
Justly  and  richly  deserves.  I  bespeak  for  him 
the  same  consideration  from  all  the  members 
of  our  order. 

"Let  us  make  every  effort  to  give  him  In 
the  autumn  of  his  life  unmistakable  evidence 
of  our  appreciation  that  his  years  of  unex- 
celled service  and  devotion  have  not  been  In 
vain. 

"I  trust  that  Almighty^  God  may  restore 
him  to  us  in  full  health  and  vigor,  so  that 
we  may  have  the  benefit  of  his  continued 
services." 
In  1933  Grand  Master  Apfel  added: 
"For  a  number  cf  years  our  grand  secretary, 
Brother  Max  L.  Hollander,  has  served  us  in 
the  capacity  of  grand  secretary.  He  has  al- 
ways applied  himself  as  a  trustworthy  guard- 
ian of  the  fimds  entrusted  to  his  care  and 
custody.  He  has  always  given  unreservedly  of 
his  energy  for  the  benefit  of  our  order.  For 
some  time  past  he  has  not  been  well  and  was 
therefore  unable  to  accompany  me  as  often 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  on  visits  to  the 
lodges  In  the  various  Jurisdictions  of  our 
order.  Nevertheless,  he  has  done  as  much  as 
he  coxild  physically  do. 

"As  the  grand  master.  I  have  afforded  him 
every  opportxmlty  to  recuperate  from  his  Ill- 
ness and  to  relieve  him  of  the  worrlment 
that  his  great  responsibilities  entail,  because 
of  my  appreciation  of  his  services  to  our  be- 
loved institution. 

•'I  trust  that  Almighty  God  may  restore 
him  to  us  to  full  health  and  vigor,  so  that  we 
may  have  the  benefit  cf  his  continued 
services." 

In  1938  Grand  Master  SUversteln  added: 
"During  the  past  year  Mr.  Hollander  worked 
very  hard  as  Secretary  to  the  Golden  Jubilee 
Committee  and  to  the  committee  for  the 
establishment  of  our  1.  O.  B.  A.  Colony*  in 
Palestine. 

•'Grand  masters  come  and  grand  masters 
go,  but  he  remains  and  carries  on.  I  recom- 
mend that  he  be  reelected  as  grand  secretary." 


In  1939  Samuel  Goldstein,  grand  master, 
wrote: 

"Last  July  marked  the  completion  of  25 
years  of  service  by  Brother  Max  L.  Hollander 
as  the  grand  secretary  of  our  order. 

"Because  of  his  training  and  experience 
to  the  duties  of  that  office  and  because  of  his 
efficiency,  sincerity  devotion,  and  faithful- 
ness, he  has  become  almost  todlspensable  to 
the  order.  He  is  revered  and  loved  by  all  of 
the  members  and  they  have  the  greatest 
confidence  in  him.  At  great  sacrifice  to  his 
health,  home,  and  family,  he  gives  unstlnt- 
lngly of  his  effort*  and  energies,  traveling  to 
various  Jurisdictions  visiting  lodges  and  ad- 
dressing meetings,  and  he  is  ever  watchful 
for  the  tocreaslng  wants  and  needs  of  our 
people  as  well  as  oui  order,  despite  his  mani- 
fold duties  to  the  office  of  grand  secretary. 
"I  repeat  what  I  stated  to  you  last  year, 
that  it  is  almost  Impossible  for  any  grand 
master  to  carry  on  the  arduous  duties  of  his 
office  without  the  loyal  and  devoted  coopera* 
tlon  he  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  grand 
secretary. 

"In  addition  to  all  of  the  aforesaid,  he  is 
always  participating  In   various  conferences 
of  various  organizations  with  which  our  great 
fraternity  is  affiliated  and  reflects  credit  upon 
our   order.     He    Is   more   than   the   average 
leader,  in  addition  to  being  the  grand  secre- 
tary.   In  order  to  pay  public  tribute  to  his 
services,   so   well    rendered   for    25   years,   a 
banquet  in  his  hcnor  was  tendered  in  the 
Hotel  AstOT  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the 
22d  day  of  January   1939.     It  was.  without 
a  doubt,  the  mobi  outstanding  and  the  most 
beautiful   Jewish   function  in   recent   years. 
All  of  the  past  grand  masters,  together  with 
various    distinguithed    leaders    of    our    fra- 
ternity, as  well  Hfi  leaders  to  various  other 
fields  of  Jewish  endeavors,  Jotoed  hands  to 
pay   public   tribute  to  a   truly  sincere   and 
loyal  servant  of  Israel.     That  event  is  now 
history,  but  It  wi;i  ever  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  ;eaders  of  the  future,  because  of 
the   acknowledgment    of    his    great    service. 
•'I   can   only    add   my   personal    words   of 
tribute  to  him  by  saying  to  this  convention 
that  he  shall  be  returned  to  the  same  office 
with  the   blessings  of  this  convention   and 
the  liope  that  he  will  be  spared  to  us  for 
many  years   to  come,  and  refiect  the  same 
measure  of  glory  to  the  order  as  heretofore." 
In  1940  Grand  Master  Max  P.  Wolff  wrote: 
"I  doubt  whether  thwe  is  any  man  who 
has  ever  taken  an  active  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  order  who  has  had  such  frequent  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  work  and  the  per- 
son of  Max  L.  Hollander  as  I  have  had. 

•'Ever  since  the  Inception  of  Brith  Abra- 
ham, and  at  least  up  to  the  last  convention, 
every  word  written  about  him  in  our  month- 
ly publication  came,  as  you  undoubtedly 
know,  from  my  pen. 

"When  an  appraisal  of  his  life's  work  was 
to  be  written  for  the  commemoration  of  his 
silver  anniversary  as  grand  secretary  of  the 
order.  It  was  my  privilege  to  write  it. 

"Now  Max  L.  Hollander  faces  another  an- 
niversary, for,  on  January  10,  1941,  will  be 
his  golden  anniversary  as  a  member  of  our 
beloved  fraternity. 

"There  is  very  little  that  I  could  add.  both 
as  regards  the  person  as  well  as  the  official, 
to  my  frequent  utterances  already  known. 

"Stoce  I  have  assumed  the  leadership  of 
otir  order,  all  my  previous  evaluations  of  the 
heart,  soul,  loyalty,  and  devotion  of  the  man 
have  fotmd  reaffirmation,  but  I  found,  in 
addition  thereto,  that  the  man  who  has 
crossed  the  three  score  and  ten  is  ever  ready 
not  alone  to  support  the  leader  with  his 
mature  Judgment,  but  also  to  follow  a  leader 
to  the  new  and  unexplored  directions  if  the 
hope  for  new  vistas  beckons. 

"Anyone  who  has  served  the  order  for  al- 
most half  a  century  and  who,  convention  af- 
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ter  convention,  for  27  consecutive  times,  was 
elected  as  our  grand  sspretary  should  have 
that  office  uncontested  as  long  as  he  himself 
wishes  to  conttoue  to  that  capacity. 

•'It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  add  to  my  per- 
sonal love  and  affection  for  the  man,  with  the 
fervent  hope  that  Max  L.  Hollander  be  re- 
elected by  this  convention  by  acclamation 
as  grand  secretary  of  our  beloved  fraternity. 

"May  I  be  permitted  at  this  time  to  also  call 
attention  to  a  nvunber  of  important  angles 
to  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
grand-lodge  office. 

"The  criticism  has  often  been  heard  that, 
despite  the  reduction  in  the  total  member- 
ship of  our  order,  no  proportionate  reduction 
to  the  expenditures  of  the  grand  lodge  has 
been  had.  This  is  decidedly  tocorrect,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  reduction  of  mem- 
bership has  materially  cut  down  the  per  cap- 
ita tax  and  consequently  brought  about  a 
material  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  the 
grand  lodge.  This,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
ntunber  of  death  cases  and  the  work  Involved 
in  these  cases  has  not  at  all  decreased  with 
the  reduction  of  membership  and  with  the 
work  of  the  grand-lodge  office  itself,  has 
rather  tocreased,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
we  felt  compelled  to  veer  away  from  the 
original  fraternal  character  of  the  Institution 
and  go  toto  the  field  of  militant  defense  and 
into  the  field  of  toterdenomtoational  good 
will. 

"The  establishment  end  Issuance  of  the 
publication  through  the  constant  changes  of 
addresses  of  members  and  the  establishment 
of  the  monthly  mailing  list  has  added  mate- 
rially to  the  work  of  the  grand-lodge  office, 
and  here,  too,  no  additional  provision  was 
made  for  additional  help. 

•'The  fact  that  I,  aS  grand  master,  have 
spent  practically  all  my  time  In  the  grand 
lodge  and  have  required  stenographic  and 
secretarial  service,  has  further  burdened  the 
grand  lodge  office. 

"The  establishment  6f  a  number  of  active 
and  functioning  committees,  such  as  the 
^xjmen's  division  and  others,  have  placed 
fcddltional  btirdeiis  upon  the  grand  lodge 
office. 

•'All  in  all,  1  feel  that  the  grand  lodge  has 
done  remarkably  well,  in  view  of  these  addi- 
tional burdens,  and  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to 
potot  out  to  the  delegates  of  this  convention 
that  when  I  asstuned  leadership  of  this  order, 
and  at  the  present  time,  the  major  part  of 
the  salary  of  one  of  the  clerks  is,  and  has 
been  for  years,  paid  out  of  the  salary  of  the 
grand  secretaiy. 

"I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  the  mem- 
bership that  another  Jewish  fraternal  order, 
with  a  membership  of  less  than  15.000  nation- 
ally. Is  pa3rlng  $11,892  75  per  annum  for  sal- 
aries to  office  employees,  as  against  $9,984  in 
the  Independent  Order  of  Brith  Abraham,  and 
this  despite  the  fact  that  the  order  pays 
$2,118.52  annually  for  rental  of  addressing 
and  office  machines,  which  materially  cuts 
down  the  work  In  the  office. 

"I  am  mentlontog  these  facts  and  figures 
because  I  feel  that,  rather  than  have  irre- 
sponsible statements  made.  I  give  you  all  the 
facts  and  figures  as  they  exist,  so  that  you  may 
intelligently  decide  what,  in  your  opinion,  is 
the  proper  course  for  th|e  order  to  pursue. 

•'I  also  wish  to  state  that,  due  to  the 
strtogency  in  the  economic  •structure  of  the 
order,  there  were  no  tocreases  of  any  ktod 
granted  to  anyone  employed  by  the  Independ- 
ent Order  Brith  Abrahajm  during  the  fiscal 
year  Just  ended." 

An  appreciation  of  our  grand  secretary  by 
Herman  Hoffman,  preser^t  grand  master,  No- 
vember 11,  1940: 

•It  Is  not  often  that  yOn  meet  genutoe  and 
wholehearted  sincerity  to  the  service  of  a 
cause  one  has  gladly  and  entirely  dedicated 
himself  to.    But  when  you  do  it  is  sometimes 


difficult  to  appraise  such  a  person  for  fear  that 
your  superlative  appreciation  may  either  be 
toadequate  or  not  fully  understood.  May  I, 
then,  tell  you  that  in  our  beloved  grand  sec- 
retary. Max  L.  Hollander,  I  see  the  scholar, 
the  philosopher,  the  diplomat,  above  all  a 
tireless,  loyal,  able,  and  todefatigable  worker 
for  a'l  that  cur  beloved  order  represents. 
Then,  too,  you  also  see  one  who  is  so  affec- 
tionately devoted  to  his  family  and  who  to- 
nately  possesses  an  uncompromising  spirit  of 
fair  play  toward  his  fellow  being.  You  must 
work  with  him.  as  we  do,  to  truly  appreciate 
the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  have 
endeared  him  to  us  and  the  leaders  in  our 
community.  His  Judgment,  so  often  right, 
you  do  not  hesitate  to  seek  time  and  again, 
for^the  ultimate  facts  demonstrate  the  sincere 
wisdom  of  his  Judgment. 

"And  thus  I  pay  this  tribute  not  merely  as 
grand  master  but  as  a  coworker  who  has  been 
thoroughly  Infused  with  the  fiery  devotion  of 
this  good  and  grand  soul  to  oiu:  beloved 
order." 

FREQUENTLT    HONOSEO 

Brother  Hollandar  was  frequently  honored 
for  his  services.  On  January  22,  1939,  the 
order  gave  him  a  testimonial  dinner  to  com- 
memoration of  his  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
as  grand  secretary.  The  affair  attracted  more 
than  1,500  persons,  including  all  grand  lodge 
officials  and  living  past  grand  masters.  The 
"man  whom  they  learned  to  love"  was 
praised  again  and  again. 

Past  Grand  Master  Samuel  Goldstein  was 
toastmaster.  Messages  of  congratulations 
came  from  leaders  everywhere.  Governor 
Herbert  H.  Lehman,  a  member  of  the  Order 
and  a  personal  friend  of  Brother  Hollander, 
was  among  the  first  to  send  his  felicitations. 
The  speakers  included  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise, 
president  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress, 
and  Judge  Nathan  D.  Perlman,  and  an  array 
of  other  well-known  celebrities. 

Mr.  Hollander,  on  October  30  last,  cele- 
brated his  seventy-first  birthday.  Messages 
agato  came  from  all  over  the  country,  and 
many  of  which  referred  to  him  as  a  livtog 
monument  of  the  development  of  American 
Jewish  life. 

Mr.  Hollander's  activities  were  not  re- 
stricted to  the  work  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Brith  Abraham.  His  Influence  has 
been  felt  in  the  arena  of  Jewish  life  through- 
out the  world  in  congregational,  charitable, 
social,  and  civic  work.  At  the  last  convention 
of  the  World  Jewish  Congress  at  Geneva,  he 
was  named  secretary  of  the  congress.  He 
served  in  the  same  capacity  at  the  recent 
session  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress  in 
Washington.  He  was  also  reelected  at  that 
time  to  conttoue  as  a  member  of  the  govem- 
tog  council  of  the  congress,  an  office  he  has 
held  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Hollander  is  actively  affiliated  likewise 
with  many  other  groups,  including  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Brith  Sholom,  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Maccabees,  Grand 
Street  Boys,  Congregation  Ohab  Zedek,  Con- 
gregation Beth  Oavld  Agudath  Achim  of 
which  he  Is  honorary  member,  and  Zionist 
Organization  of  America. 

Asked  for  his  optoion  about  the  futtu-e  of 
Jewry  to  the  light  of  the  conttoued  aggres- 
sion of  Hltlerlsm,   Mr.  Hollander  said: 

yewET  tJwnxD 

••Jewry  today  Is  united  more  than  ever. 
Right  and  humanity  will  triumph  over  force 
and  dictatorship.  The  Jews  to  America  are 
not  going  to  forsake  their  s'offering  brethren 
abroad.  We  have  experienced  many  pogroms 
to  many  lands  In  the  past,  thousands  of  our 
people  have  been  destroyed  by  cruel  hands, 
but  we  always  have  survived.  Totalitarianism 
cazmot  destroy  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Jus- 
tice to  the  hearts  of  Jewry. 


"We  are  a  peacefiil  people.  We  want  to 
be  left  alone  and  live  quietly  with  our  Chris- 
tian neighbors.  I  am  confident  that  pagan- 
ism, which  is  the  backbone  of  totalitarianism, 
will  not  svirvlve.** 

APPEALS    TO   TOtTTH 

•To  the  youth  of  America.  I  want  to  urge 
that  they  Join  with  some  representative  or- 
ganization that  will  further  the  interests  of 
our  great  and  free  Nation  and  Jewry.  We 
are  living  through  a  period  In  history  when 
young  and  old  must  unite  to  fight  for  human 
rights.  In  unity  there  is  strength.  Let  us  be 
loyal  to  the  American  principles  of  govern- 
ment. If  we  do  this,  we  will  survive  and 
win." 

Observing  the  policy  of  the  order  to  en- 
courage active  participation  of  the  young.  Mr. 
Hollander  has  brought  his  fovir  children. 
Benjamto.  Abraham.  Bertram,  and  Rose,  to 
as  members.  His  parents,  brothers,  and  sis- 
ters were  also  members.  Mr.  Hollander  said 
he  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  he  will 
bring  a  fourth  generation  of  his  family  toto 
the  order 

Brother  Hollander  added: 

"I.  who  have  spent  the  greater  portion  of 
my  life  in  the  service  of  this  great  order,  am 
^Particularly  happy  to  have  lived  to  see  the 
glorious  fruits  of  my  labors.  If  I  were  given 
now  a  chance  to  be  a  young  man  once  more, 
I  assure  you  th- 1  I  would  without  hesitation 
retrace  the  path  I  have  followed  for  the  past 
60  years. 

"The  accomplishments  of  my  life  cannot 
be  measured  by  the  r  umber  of  years  but 
only  the  great  resourcefulness  and  fortitude 
as  shown  in  the  results."  declared  Mr  Hol- 
lander. 

"This  Is  an  hour  of  reconciliation,  and.  as 
such.  It  Involves  consideration  of  tolerance. 
Justice,  and  charity.  If  It  were  not  uni- 
versally recognized  that  the  whole  world  is 
aflame  with  the  passions  of  greed,  martial 
fervor,  national  aspirations,  race  prejudices, 
and  religious  Interdictions,  and  that  our  own 
domestic  affairs  are  shot  through  with  class 
consciousness,  economic  bitterness,  and  po- 
litical fratricide,  there  would  l>e  no  legitimate 
excuse  for  invoking  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
this  hour. 

"Such  premises  being  granted,  as  they 
must  be,  by  all  thoughtfvU  men,  we  play  the 
part  of  prudence  and  wisdom  to  undertaking 
to  solve  and  reconcile  them  by  appeals,  iK)t 
only  to  the  public  mind,  but  also  to  public 
conscience.  It  would  be  the  ultimate  doc- 
trine of  despair  to  feel  that  the  burdens  now 
bearing  down  so  hei.vily  upon  the  sons  of 
men  are  forever  Insoluble. 

•'I  hope  that  all  of  you  will  remember  me 
on  this  occasion  and  that  you  will  be  mindful 
of  the  words  of  the  poet  who.  to  memorialis- 
ing generous  actions  during  one's  lifetime, 
says: 

"  'I  would  rather  have  one  little  roee  from  the 

garden  of  a  friend.' 
Than  to  have  the  choicest  flowers  when  my 

story  on  earth  must  end. 
I  would  rather  have  a  pleasant  word  to 

kindness  said  to  me. 
Than  flattery  when  my  heart  Is  stUl  and 

this  life  has  ceased  to  be. 
I  would  rather  have  a  loving  smile  from 

friends  I  know  are  true. 
Than  tears  shed  around  my  casket  when 

to  this  world  I've  bid  adieu. 
Brtog  me   all  the  flowers  today,  whether 

pink  or  white  tx  red. 
Fd  rather  have  one  blossom  now,  than  a 

truck-load  when  I  am  dead.' 

"America,  I  love  you!  I.  O.  B.  A^  I  adore 
you! 

"Such  a  career  Is  a  service  and  toq)lratk>n 
to  humanity  and  deserves  the  tribute  oA 
public  praise." 
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or 


HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

or  SOUTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  January  16,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  J.  ROY  JONES,  AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMISSIONER  OF  SOUTH  CAR- 
OLINA 


Mr.  FUliMER.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  insert- 
ing an  addiess  made  by  Hon.  J.  Roy 
Jones,  agricultural  commissioner  of 
South  Carolina,  before  an  agricultural 
meeting  of  farmers,  cotton  manufactur- 
ers, and  others  in  the  city  of  Columbia, 
November  22,  1940. 

Mr.  Jones  is  deeply  interested  in  help- 
ing io  solve  the  farmer's  problems,  and 
I  am  sure  that  his  speech  will  be  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  not  only  by 
the  Members  of  the  House,  but  by  others 
who  are  receiving  the  Record. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Gentlemen.  I  am  very  glad  Indeed  to  be 
able  to  place  myself  on  record  as  regards  the 
cotton  problem:  the  most  serious  and  far- 
reaching  problem  confronting  any  one  of  our 
primary  basic  commodities. 

THI  COTTON  PBOBLSK 

To  my  mind  there  Is  no  question  In  the 
field  of  agrlculttire  today  which  deserves  more 
thought  and  mature  deliberation  than  that 
facing  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  South.  Cot- 
ton has.  and  always  will  be.  our  "money 
crop."  A  farmer  In  possession  of  a  bale  of 
cotton  can  any  time,  any  where,  convert  it 
Into  cash.  Under  our  marketing  system  there 
is  alwaya  a  buyer  for  cotton.  For  more  than 
150  years  our  very  economic  life  has  been 
absolutely  centered  around  this  one  product. 
Both  white  and  colored  farmers  have  been 
bom  and  bred  with  the  idea  of  raising  cot- 
ton. Our  machinery  and  farming  Imple- 
ments are  geared,  primarily  to  cotton,  and 
when  you  take  a  large  section  of  the  country 
with  this  one  thought  In  mind,  regardless  of 
what  happens,  you  cannot  overnight  change 
their  economic  life.  Our  trucks,  our  gins, 
our  oU  mills,  our  cotton  mills,  our  fertilizer 
plants,  all  methods  of  transportation,  both 
private  and  commercial,  are  buUt  around  this 
one  crop  and  It  Is  my  humble  opinion  that 
the  South  Is  going  to  continue  to  raise  cotton 
regardless.  I  therefore  restate  my  opening 
thought:  that  Is,  the  cotton  problem  Is  the 
most  serious  one  confronting  the  American 
public  today. 

When  an  unbalanced  agriculture  exists  in 
one  section  of  the  Nation  its  economic  loss 
will  be  felt  through  the  entire  country  In 
direct  proportions  to  the  unbalancing.  If  the 
agricultural  South  Is  called  upon  to  produce 
cotton  at  under  cost  of  production  or  without 
fair  return,  then  the  South  cannot  enjoy  Its 
proportion  of  its  national  Income.  When  this 
condition  exists  Its  Immediate  effect  Is  felt  by 
our  grain-growing  farmers  of  the  West,  our 
dairy  farmers  of  the  North,  cattle  farmers  and 
others  whose  products  the  South  uses.  When 
our  purchasing  power  Is  below  our  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  Income,  then  our  brother 
farmers  In  other  States  are  going  to  find  their 
I>roduce  will  suffer  proportionately.  Each  sec- 
tion of  our  country,  from  an  agrlcultuial 
Btandpoliit,  to  bound  band  and  foot  with  the 


prosperity  of  other  sections  of  the  covmtry, 
and  there  can  be  no  general  prosperity  In 
agriculture  If  any  one  section  Is  called  upon 
to  produce  Its  products  at  below^cost  of  pro- 
duction or  to  receive  less  than  Its  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  Nation's  income. 

COTTON  BTPRODUCTS 

There  Is  another  very  Important  factor  In- 
volved In  these  conditions  If  we  of  the  South 
appreciably  Increase  our  acreage  In  the  pro- 
duction of  any  of  these  other  basic  commodi- 
ties, we  are  going  to  throw  the  economic  scale 
of  agriculture  that  much  further  out  of  bal- 
ance. Unfortunately,  this  has  already  started, 
caused  primarily  by  the  unconscionable  trade 
barriers  which  have  been  erected  by  many 
States  against  the  products  which  we  produce 
in  the  South.  I  refer  primarily  to  margarine 
and  other  products  made  from  vegetable  oils. 
In  South  Carolina  I  have  used  my  best  efforts 
to  keep  from  our  statute  books  retaliatory  leg- 
islation m  the  hopes  that  we  could  work  out 
this  problem  in  an  amicable  manner,  but  as 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
repeatedly  held  these  retaliatory  laws  consti- 
tutional and  many  States  seem  to  be  going 
more  and  more  toward  erecting  these  trade 
barriers.  I  am  ever  so  fearful  that  the  patience 
of  our  State  legislature  will  reach  a  breaking 
point.  If  and  when  It  does,  you  will  find 
dairy  products  of  Wisconsin  no  longer  used 
in  South  Carolina,  and  you  will  find  other 
products  from  other  States  likewise  losing 
their  markets  In  this  State  by  reason  of  re- 
taliatory legislation,  and  once  this  ball  gets 
rolling  In  the  South  It  will  be  only  a  short 
time  before  it  will  reach  staggering  propor- 
tions. 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I 
noted  from  the  press  appearing  on  Novem- 
ber 22  that  the  Honorable  Thurmond  Arnold, 
Assistant  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States,  spoke  most  forcibly  along  chls  line. 
It  Is  my  every  hope  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  In  Washington  will  successfully  find 
ways  and  means  to  eliminate  and  further 
curb  this  pernicious  practice  now  being  In- 
dulged in  by  many  of  our  sister  States. 

No  one  desires  more  than  I  that  this  condi- 
tion be  corrected,  and  you  cannot  blame  our 
farmers  for  arising  in  Just  indignation  when 
Wisconsin  ships  their  butter  and  cheese  Into 
South  Carolina,  duty-free,  and  at  the  same 
time  prohibits  edible  products  made  from 
cottonseed  oil  being  used  In  their  State. 
This  Is  one  of  the  problems  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can,  by  legislation,  rectify, 
If  the  powerful  dairy  lobby  at  Washington 
can  be  shunted  into  the  discard  while  the 
legislation  is  pending. 

MAINTAIN    COTTON    PBODUCTION 

But  to  the  most  serious  and  all-important 
question.  The  cotton  farmer  today  has  seen 
his  acreage  shrink  from  46,000,000  acres  to 
25,000.000  acres. 

I  cannot  conceive  how  a  further  reduction 
of  acreage  is  possible.  I  am  reliably  in- 
formed that  more  than  37  percent  of  those 
now  on  relief  in  the  South  come  from  the 
farms,  and  it  would  be  economically  imsound 
to  further  Increase  the  relief  load.  On  the 
contrary.  It  Is  my  Judgment  that  it  would 
be  less  expensive  to  keep  the  present  farm- 
ing population  on  Jie  farms  where  they  are 
producing  rather  than  throw  the  entire  bur- 
den on  the  Federal  Government.  By  remain- 
ing on  the  farm  they  are,  at  least,  part  sus- 
taining, whereas  on  relief  rolls  the  opposite 
is  true. 

The  farmer  has  seen  his  export  market 
within  the  last  year  reach  Its  lowest  peak 
since  1881 — and  this  before  the  Ehiropean 
conflict  broke  out  with  all  itr  fury.  He  has 
seen  a  sixrplus  of  1  year's  production  pUe  up 
in  Government-owned  cotton,  and  he  full 
well  knows  that  sooner  or  later  the  dam  hold- 
ing this  cotton  In  check  Is  bound  to  break, 
and  when  It  does  It  will  mean  bankruptcy 
for  a  large  portion  of  our  cotton-growing 


farmers.  The  cotton  farmer  likewise  well 
knows  that  the  much-needed  and  much- 
appreciated  subsidies  which  the  Government 
has  given  him  are  bound  to  cease  sooner  or 
later. 

Our  national  debt  has  now  reached  such 
proportions  that  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  cannot  continue  indefinitely  to  sub- 
sidize agriculture.  Many  plans  have  been 
tried,  but  the  problem  Is  Just  as  great,  if 
not  greater,  than  at  the  beginning.  Export 
subsidies,  plowing  up  cotton,  gifts  of  cotton 
to  the  needy,  the  cotton-stamp  plan,  and 
many  other  schemes  have  been  tried  out.  but 
cotton  today  is  further  from  parity  than  any 
other  basic  agriculture"  crop,  and  Its  surplxos 
is  by  far  greater  than  any  of  Its  companionate 
crops.  It  has  only  been  since  the  Roosevelt 
administration  camo  into  being  that  the 
National  Government  has  ever  recognized 
that  cotton  was  a  vital  factor  In  our  national 
economic  life,  it  is  only  since  Secretary 
Wallace  took  the  broad  view  that  there 
could  be  no  general  agricultural  prosperity 
if  one  part  of  the  country  was  producing  a 
necessary  agricultural  product  at  lower  than 
cost  of  production. 

Future  historians  will  write  It  down  that 
this  administration  has  done  more  to  make 
the  American  public  cotton  conscious  than 
all  other  administrations  since  the  founda- 
tion of  this  Government,  but  with  all  this 
help  we  still  have  the  problem  unsolved  and 
a  yearly  Increasing  surplus.  This  year's  crop 
alone  will  produce  in  excess  of  12.000,000 
bales,  the  most  optimistic  persons  place  the 
estimate  of  the  consumption  of  American 
cotton,  taking  into  consideration  our  defense 
program,  at  8.000,000  bales.  If  we  export 
1,000.000  bales,  we  will  be  fortunate,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  will  have  approximately 
3,000.000  added  to  the  12.000.000  surplus. 

The  end  of  the  present  war  will  find  Europe 
bankrupt,  with  a  large  part  of  her  aplndles 
destroyed  and  her  people  unable  to  purchase 
our  cotton  We  will  find  that  our  high 
standard  of  living  will  not  allow  us  to  barter 
with  Europe  in  competition  with  the  cheap 
peon  labor  of  our  South  American  cotton- 
producing  neighbors,  and  we  are  thus  faced 
with  the  problem  that  we  will  have  some 
three  or  four  million  bales  of  surplus  cotton, 
measured  by  our  present  standard  of  con- 
sumption, yearly  to  continue  with.  This  can 
mean  but  one  thing,  under  the  present  situa- 
tion, and  that  Is  that  cotton  will  go  so  low  In 
price  that  the  South  will  be  bankrupt. 

We  might  as  well  face  the  economic  fact 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  fixes  the 
price  of  production.  It  would,  however, 
seem  to  me  that  unless  the  cotton-consuming 
public  is  willing  to  assist  the  farmer  in  get- 
ting a  living  wage  for  his  labors  that  we  are 
running  Into  dark  and  dangerous  days. 

DOMESTIC  ALLOTMENT  EOR  COTTON 

I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  as  to 
how  thie  can  best  be  accomplished.  The 
disparity  in  parity  prices  for  our  agricultural 
products  seems  to  make  It  Imperative  that 
each  basic  commodity  carry  its  own  load. 
I  know  of  no  better  means  of  accomplishing 
this  than  putting  into  effect,  through  proper 
legislation,  some  form  of  the  certificate  or 
domestic  allotment  plan.  A  simple  lllustra« 
tion  of  this  plan  Is  as  follows: 

Farmer  A  Is  allotted  In  some  equitable  way, 
based  on  a  5-year  average,  100  bales  of  cotton. 
This  could  be  very  simply  done  for  the  reason 
that  for  the  first  time  In  history  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  In  Washington  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  cotton  growing  of  every 
farmer  in  the  South.  Each  county  agent  has 
available  all  of  the  necessary  statistics.  The 
Government  then  teUs  him  that  of  his  100 
bales  allotted  that  60  percent  of  this  cotton 
Is  going  to  be  domestically  consumed  and 
that  the  Government  will  pay  him  the  dif- 
ference between  the  market  price  and  parity, 
based  on  these  60  bales.     Provisions  could 
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easily  be  made  to  those  farmers  who,  by 
reason  of  acts  beyond  their  control,  did  not 
raise  their  allotted  quota.  If  we  figure  the 
parity  at  16  cents,  this  would  mean  that 
Parmer  A  would  get  $80  per  bale  for  60  bales. 
Parmer  A  could  plant  for  60  bales,  or  for  100 
bales,  his  grass  allotted  quota. 

If  world  conditions  were  such  that  he  could 
dispose  of  hJfi  other  40  bales  at  a  profit  he 
would  be  privileged  to  do  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  world  condition^  were  such  that  the 
price  of  cotton  fell  below  the  price  of  pro- 
duction, then  Parmer  A  could  carry  over  this 
40  bales  against  his  fdllowing  years  allot- 
ment. This  would  accomplish  a  twofold 
purpose.  First,  it  would  place  American  cot- 
ton In  competition  with  world  production 
and  would  not  artificially  price  It  out  of  the 
world  market  as  Is  now  the  case.  While 
placed  out  of  the  world  market  our  com- 
peting cotton  growing  nations  have  been  un- 
able to  undersell  us  in  the  world  markets  and 
thus  destroy  export  delivery  and  at  the  same 
time  piling  up  surplus  cotton  in  American 
warehouses. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that,  given  a 
fair  break,  our  farmers  can  produce  the  qual- 
ity of  cotton  at  a  world  price  which  can  meet 
any  competition.  It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that 
many  foreign  mills  are  built  to  spin  American 
cotton .  Its  tensile  strength  and  what  cotton 
men  call  its  character  ir  such  that  all  Euro- 
pean mills  prefer  American  cotton,  all  things 
being  equal.  World  competition  at  world 
market  prices  will  do  more  to  restore  our 
foreign  markets  than  any  other  one  thing 
which  can  be  done.  If  the  world  knows  that 
the  American  farmer  is  in  a  position  to  hold 
bis  cotton  against  next  year's  parity  pay- 
ments and  that  he  Is  not  forced  to  sell,  it  Is 
my  opinion  that  world  prices  will  respond 
accordingly.  As  to  how  the  money  could  be 
raised  for  this  I  shall  touch  on  a  little  later. 
Let  me  show  you  Just  what  this  condition 
would  bring  about. 

MAINTAIN   FARM    PXTRCHASING   FOWEB 

The  farmer  could  go  to  the  bank  and  show 
his  Government  credentials  for  raising  60 
bales  of  cotton  and  he  could,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  have  a  good  bankable  paper,  with  a 
guaranty  of  the  United  States  Government 
back  of  It.  He  would  be  In  position  to  pay 
cash  for  his  fertilizer;  be  assured  of  a  substan- 
tial saving;  he  could  make  arrangements  for 
the  pajrment  of  rural  electrification  in  his 
home;  he  could  Improve  his  livestock,  arrange 
for  a  better  education  for  his  children,  and 
many  other  things  which  at  the  present  time 
he  cannot  do  by  reason  cf  the  uncertainty  of 
his  labors.  It  would  give  him  economic  se- 
curity, which  be  never  had  before.  It  would 
automatically  force  every  individual  farmer 
to  thus  regulate  his  own  production  without 
Government  control.  It  would  tremendously 
increase  his  purchasing  power,  which  would 
Immediately  be  reflected  in  every  other  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  because  when  a  farmer  in 
the  South  has  the  means  he  Is  going  to  con- 
sume products  of  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try and  thus  stimulate  agriculture  in  Its  every 
phase. 

It  would,  in  a  large  measure,  offset  the 
unfair  tariff  differential,  which  the  southern 
farmer  Is  forced  to  pay,  as  against  the  tariff- 
protected  products  in  other  sections  of  the 
Nation.  Bear  in  mind,  if  you  will,  that 
everything,  which  the  southern  farmer  pro- 
duces he  must  sell  In  an  open,  unprotected 
market  at  wosld -competitive  prices,  while  pri- 
marily eversrthing  he  buys  has  the  highest 
protective  tariff  wall  aroxind  It  which  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

This  past  year  I  saw  10,000  bales  of  Brazil- 
ian cotton  delivered  to  a  miU  in  Columbia, 
8.  C.  duty  free,  and  the  train  liaul- 
ing  this  cotton  passed  between  two  ware- 
bouses  with  100,000  bales  of  southern  cotton 
itored  therein,  every  bale  of  which  waa  6,000 


miles  doaer  to  the  mill  than  this  same  Bra- 
zilian cotton. 

The  funds  for  the  payment  of  parity  to  the 
farmer  could  be  raised  In  a  simple  manner. 
For  InsUnce,  take  a  local  mUl  that  processes 
cotton  into  fine  broadcloth.  They  seU  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  this  to  a  shirt  manufacturer 
in  New  York  for  $1,000.  Suppose  the  tax 
experts  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In 
Washington  say  that  It  will  take  a  tax  of 
6  percent  on  processed  goods  to  pay  the 
farmer  parity.  The  mill  would  buy  a  $60 
stamp,  place  it  on  the  bill  of  lading,  and 
bill  the  shirt  processor  for  $1,060.  By  law 
this  $50  would  be  earmarked  In  the  United 
States  Treasury  and,  by  legislation,  appro- 
priated for  the  payment  of  parity  to  the 
cotton  farmer.  I  have  talked  with  many  mill 
officials,  and,  without  exception,  they  do  not 
object  to  this  form  of  processing  tax — in  fact. 
It  is  in  reality  an  excise  tax.  It  does  not 
require  any  outlay  of  capital  upon  the  part 
of  the  mills  on  products  which  they  have  In 
their  warehouses  unsold:  Its  collection  Is  Just 
as  simple  and  has  the  same  effect  as  the 
Government  tax  on  a  package  of  cigarettes. 
If.  for  any  reason,  the  tax  exceeded  the  ex- 
penditure this  money  would  remain  In  the 
Treasury  and  the  tax  lowered,  and  if  in- 
sufficient. Increased  proportionately. 

EQUALIZING  THE  TAX  BimOEN 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  practical  effect  of 
such  a  tax  on  a  consuming  public.  In  a 
$2.50  broadcloth  shirt,  I  am  reliably  Informed 
that  the  cost  of  the  actual  cotton  going  into 
the  shirt  is  less  than  17  percent.  For  illus- 
tration, suppose  a  shirt  contains  1  pound 
of  cotton,  the  consumer  would  pay  an  actual 
price  of  a  proportionate  amount,  or,  say,  20 
cents  worth  of  cotton.  The  amount  would 
be  too  small  to  be  even  felt  by  the  consum- 
ing public.  But  there  is  another  feature 
which  would  enter  into  the  cost  to  the  con- 
suming public.  A  pound  of  broadcloth  costs 
many  times  as  much  to  manufacture  as  a 
pound  of  denim.  If  the  consuming  public 
pays  $2.50  for  a  broadcloth  shirt  containing 
1  pound  of  cotton,  a  man  purchasing  a  $1 
pair  of  overalls  would  pay  many  times  less 
this  amount,  although  consuming  the  several 
more  pounds  of  cotton.  It  will  thiis  be 
clearly  seen  that  the  tax  would  be  an  equaliz- 
ing tax  and  the  consumer  would  pay  accord- 
ing to  his  abUity.  In  short,  those  able  to 
ptirchase  the  higher  quality  cotton  would 
pay  proportionately  more  than  those  pasring 
for  rough  cotton  products.  This  same  prin- 
ciple of  revenue  could  be  made  applicable  to 
all  other  basic  agricultural  commodities,  and 
thus  forever  would  be  silenced  the  criticism 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  faToring 
one  class  of  agriculture  against  another. 
(This  invoice  cotton  stamp  plan  was  orig- 
inated by  James  B.  Murphy,  of  Columbia, 
S.  C.) 

I  am  very  much  in  hopes  that  the  agricul- 
txiral  leaders  of  this  country,  primarily  those 
In  Government  circles,  will  attack  this  cotton 
problem  before  It  becomes  too  acute.  If  we 
can  stabilise  the  cotton  producer  now,  be 
will  be  In  a  far  better  position  to  cope  with 
the  tremendous  economic  shock  which  is 
bound  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  present 
World  War,  and  I  am  frank  to  say  that  It  is 
my  honest  belief  that  this  assured  prosperity 
and  stability  for  the  cotton  producer  will 
have  a  tremendous  effect  throughout  the  en- 
tire Nation,  for  the  more  our  farmers  can  con- 
sume of  other  agricultural  prodxicts  just  that 
much  more  prosperity  is  going  to  be  reflected 
throughout  the  Nation. 

It  is  my  earnest  desire  and  prayerful  hopes 
that  this  great  problem  will  receive  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  those  in  a  position  to 
effect  its  solution,  and  until  a  better  plan  is 
founsrt  am  confident  that  the  foregoing  con- 
clusions are  feasible,  plausible,  and  prac- 
ticable. 


Eifkt  Soffested  AiBendmeiit$  te  H.  R. 
1776 
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HON.  EVEREH  M.  DIRKSEN 

.   or  ILLDTOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  January  16.  1941 


LETTER  TO   HON.   SOL   BLOOM.   OP   NEW 
YORK 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
th?  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
to  Hon.  Sol  Bloom,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs: 

Hon.  Sol  Bloom,  Chairman, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

House  of  Representatir>es. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkas  Mk.  Bloom:  Having  examined  H.  R. 
1T76,  let  me  respectfully  suggest  the  follow- 
ing amendments  together  with  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  each  proposed  amendment. 

(1)  Amend  the  title  so  that  It  more  ac- 
curately Indicates  the  real  purpose  and  ob- 
jective of  this  measiire.  By  way  of  a  sug- 
gestion let  me  submit  that  it  might  be  styled 
"An  act  to  provide  military,  nayal,  and  eco- 
nomic aid'  to  foreign  powers."  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  present  title,  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  context  of  the  bill,  con- 
stitutes a  dangerous  admission  that  our  de- 
fense and  security  are  inextricably  bound  up 
with  the  security  of  foreign  nations  in  aU 
parts  of  the  world.  We  should  be  extremely 
cautious  about  making  that  admission  in  a 
solemn  act  of  Congress. 

(2)  I  suggest  that  much  of  the  language 
carried  on  page  2  in  lines  6.  7,  8.  0,  and  10  be 
deleted,  as  it  might  be  construed  as  authority 
to  take  over  foreign  vessels  which  now  lie  in 
our  ports.  Such  an  act  would  be  an  act  of 
war  and  that  power  cannot,  and  should  not, 
be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 

(3)  The  words  "notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law."  on  page  2,  section 
3  (a),  of  the  bUl,  shoxild  be  deleted.  This 
language  Is  so  broad  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  President  to  ignore  not  only  the 
provisions  of  existing  law  but  the  provisions 
of  any  act  which  may  hereafter  be  placed  on 
the  statute  books  by  Congress.  It  would 
destroy  the  power  of  Congress  to  place  any 
curb  whatsoever  upon  the  President  should 
that  course  become  necessary.  Moreover,  it 
appears  to  be  the  plain  purpose  of  this  lan- 
guage to  circiunvent  the  provisions  of  th« 
Johnson  Act,  the  Neutrality  Act.  and  the  act 
of  1917,  which  interdicts  the  transfer  of  wai 
vessels  and  equipment  without  the  sanction 
of  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. There  is  the  odor  of  subterfuge  about 
such  a  proceeding.  The  courageous  thing  to 
do  would  be  to  resolve  the  issues  squarely  by 
suggesting  the  repeal  of  the  aforesaid  statutes 
and  let  the  matter  be  openly  and  courageoiu- 
ly  resolved  in  Congress  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people. 

(4)  Ibis  bill  should  contain  a  specific  limi- 
tation to  prohibit  the  transfer  by  sale,  lease, 
loan,  gift,  or  otherwise  of  any  under-age  ves- 
sel of  the  American  Navy.  The  language  of 
the  present  bill  would  make  it  possible  tar 
the  President  to  strip  the  defense  establish- 
ment of  tills  country.  It  has  been  admitted 
privately  by  some  Navy  officials  that  we  can- 
not spare  so  much  as  a  rowboat  from  the 
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preaent  American  Navy  If  we  are  to  keep 
our  defenaea  Intact  and  efflciently  undertake 
the  policing  of  this  hemisphere  and  the  neu- 
tral waters  around  it  in  conformity  with  the 
obligations  which  we  assumed  at  the  Habana 
Conference  last  year.  It  therefore  becomes 
Imperative  that  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or  any  other  person,  group,  or  agency, 
to  strip  our  defenses  be  specifically  limited  as 
respects  our  Naval  Establishment. 

(6)  The  bill  should  contain  a  section  cre- 
sting a  National  General  Staff  or  National 
Defense  Committee  made  up  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  War.  Navy,  and  State,  the  Chief  of 
Staff  and  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  of  the 
Navy,  a  represenutlve  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  National  Defense,  plus  some  outstand- 
ing civilian  experts  who  should  be  empow- 
ered to  determine  how  much  materiel,  equip- 
ment, supplies,  commodities,  and  other  de- 
fense articles  can  be  spared  by  this  country 
without  materially  weakening  its  own  de- 
fense establishment.  It  has  been  argued 
that  the  democracies  of  the  Old  World  are 
our  first  line  of  defense.  If  that  is  true,  all 
poeslble  aid  should  have  been  rendered  long 
ago;  but  I  do  not  admit  the  truth  or  verity 
of  that  contention.  It  has  been  contended 
that  if  Britain  goes  under,  i*  will  be  only  a 
question  of  time  tmtll  otir  Nation  will  be 
confronted  with  a  war.  That  may  or  may 
not  be,  but  It  must  be  recognized  by  every 
reasonable  person  that,  notwithstanding  tbe 
aid  that  can  be  rendered  to  Great  Britain,  it 
■till  remains  a  gamble,  and  if  perchance  our 
aid  should  be  InstifDcient  to  achieve  a  vic- 
tory, It  becomes  most  Imperative  that  otir 
own  defenses  be  intact  for  whatever  even- 
ttialltles  might  arise.  For  this  reason  there 
Bhoiild  be  a  National  General  Staff  or  Na- 
tional Defense  Committee  representative  of 
the  whole  country  to  determine  the  degree  of 
aid  which  can  be  safely  afforded  to  foreign 
governments. 

(6)  Section  (a)  of  the  present  bill  au- 
thorizes appropriations  which  are  unlimited 
both  as  to  amount  and  time.  This  section 
should  be  modified  to  place  a  limit  on  the 
funds  which  the  President  can  employ,  and 
also  a  time  limit  within  which  funds  shall  re- 
main available.  The  Constitution  wisely  pro- 
vides in  section  7  of  article  1  that  no  appro- 
priation to  raise  and  support  armies  shall  be 
for  a  longer  term  than  3  years.  An  authori- 
sation without  limit  as  to  time  and  amount 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  President  to 
commit  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  to 
obllgatlonB  so  vast  and  for  such  a  period  of 
time  as  to  imperil  our  fiscal  stability.  The 
President  enjoys  no  such  power  now,  nor 
ahould  such  limitless  power  be  entrusted  to 
him  at  any  time. 

(7)  Section  8  of  the  bill,  which  authorizes 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  to  purchase 
"or  otherwise  acquire"  arms,  ammunitions. 
and  implements  of  war  produced  "within- the 
Jurisdiction  of  iny  coimtry  to  which  section  3 
iB  applicable."  should  be  entirely  deleted. 
As  I  Interpret  that  section.  It  would  confer 
authority  for  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
to  go  into  any  country  which  the  President 
deemed  vital  to  our  own  defense  and  estab- 
lish factories,  arsenals,  and  other  facilities 
with  funds  out  of  ovir  own  Public  Treasviry 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  war  equip- 
ment of  all  kinds.  The  words  "otherwise  ac- 
quire" and  ■•within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
country"  is  an  authority  so  unlimited  as  to 
commit  this  country  to  a  course  of  action  and 
to  an  expenditure  which  would  be  unwise  and 
dangerous. 

(8)  The  bill  should  contain  language  to  the 
effect  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  all 
or  any  part  of  the  American  Navy  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  convoying  supply  ships  to  bel- 
ligerent nations.  It  must  be  generally  agreed 
that  the  use  of  our  fleet  to  convoy  supply 
ships  Is  the  stirest  way  of  involving  this  Na- 
tion in  war  at  once,  and  no  such  power  should 
be  entrusted  to  the  Chief  Executive. 


Other  amendments  will  suggest  themselves, 
but  I  feel  that  these  suggestions  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  your  committee 
before  the  hearings  proceed  too  far,  so  that 
there  might  be  ample  time  to  examine  them 
In  detoU. 

As  the  committee  addresses  Itself  to  this 
bill,  let  me  respectfully  suggest  the  query; 
"How  can  we  serve  democracy  In  all  corners  of 
the  earth  by  siurenderlng  it  at  home?" 
Sincerely, 

Everett  M.  Dhucsen,  M.  C. 


Home  Folks  Comment  on  Aid  to  Britain 
and  Forei^  Policy — Constituents  Vig- 
orously Express  Views  on  Lend-Lease 
Plan,  Amendment  to  Neutrality  Laws, 
Repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  16. 1941 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  my  congressional 
district  are  taking  an  energetic  Interest 
in  the  controversy  raging  over  the  pro- 
posed lend-lease  bill,  all-out  aid  to  Brit- 
ain generally,  and  pending  proposals  to 
amend  or  repeal  the  Johnson  Act  and 
neutrality  laws.  They  are  daily  ex- 
pressing themselves  to  me  in  forceful 
epistles  in  which  they  pull  no  punches 
as  to  their  feelings  and  convictions,  I 
am  appending  hereto  some  pertinent 
excerpts  from  these  communications, 
which  indicate  the  depth  of  the  emo- 
tional reaction  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  administration. 

No  Congressman  with  his  feet  on  the 
ground  and  with  his  eyes  straight  ahead 
can  now  assert  with  assurance  what  the 
future  will  bring  forth.  Most  of  us 
would  hesitate  to  commit  ourselves  a 
priori  as  to  the  votes  we  will  cast  upon 
legislation  now  pending  or  soon  to  be 
introduced.  Indubitably,  the  so-called 
lend-lease  legislation  will  be  amended 
in  many  sections  to  meet  the  heated  ob- 
jections of  critics  of  both  parties.  Legis- 
lation in  its  final  form  seldom  contains 
all  of  the  language  of  the  original  drsift. 

The  majority  of  the  American  people 
would  appear  to  favor  some  form  of  aid 
to  Great  Britain  on  the  ground  that 
Great  Britain  is  resisting  invasion  at  the 
hands  of  a  ruthless  aggressor;  that  she  is 
defending  and  upholding  the  democratic 
process;  that  she  is  a  bulwark  against 
the  world  expansion  of  fascism.  That  sin- 
cere people,  however,  differ  as  to  the  most 
effective  method  of  promoting  our  own 
national  defense  is  beyond  dispute.  A 
guiding  criterion  of  my  own  conduct  as  a 
Congressman  is  to  judge  each  bill  by  an 
objective  determination  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  putative  law  will  tend  to  in- 
volve us  or  keep  us  out  of  the  sanguinary 
conflict  besetting  Europe  and  the  Orient. 


Each  nominee  of  the  two  major  politi- 
cal parties  in  our  country  during  the  elec- 
tions last  fall  vied  with  the  other  in  pro- 
testing his  determination,  if  elected,  to 
keep  America  out  of  war,  and  to  refuse 
to  send  expeditionary  forces  outside  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Each  candi- 
date was  convinced  then  that  America 
was  not  war-minded,  and  was  anxious 
to  maintain  to  the  full  extent  possible  its 
peaceful  pursuits.  Americans  are  not 
devotees  of  the  obsolete  shibboleth, 
"Peace  at  any  price."  They  have  long 
ago  learned  the  folly  of  that  pronounce- 
ment, but  they  are  imbued  with  a  fidelity 
to  the  principles  animating  our  founding 
fathers.  They  were  educated  from  child- 
hood to  believe  firmly  in  the  immortal 
utterances  of  Jefferson,  Washington, 
Madison,  and  Jackson,  that  the  destiny 
of  America  should  not  be  interwoven 
with  the  endless  quarrels  of  Europe. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, however,  the  oceans  have  been 
dwarfed  by  modem  mechanical  inven- 
tions. Communication  and  transporta- 
tion have  become  so  rapid  as  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  universe,  and  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  have  been  drawn  more 
closely  together  because  of  a  community 
of  interest.  World  War  No.  1  found  us 
involved  in  the  fate  of  Europe. 

So  I  conclude  from  a  dispassionate 
survey  of  the  critical  International  sit- 
uation that  the  isolationism  so  charac- 
teristic of  America  for  its  first  century 
and  a  quarter  is  not  a  predominant  fac- 
tor in  our  national  concept  today.  How- 
ever, that  should  not  lead  us  to  the  belief 
that  Americans  will  be  reconciled  to  a 
surrender  of  their  wealth  or  national 
existence  in  aid  of  a  friendly  belligerent. 
They  want  to  assist,  but  they  want  their 
legislators  to  exercise  caution  and  care 
in  devising  the  most  practical  and  appro- 
priate method  of  rendering  such  assist- 
ance. But  I  will  let  the  correspondents 
from  one  of  the  most  literate  and  intelli- 
gent sections  of  our  United  States,  my 
own  congressional  district,  speak  for 
themselves: 

Here's  hoping  you  bend  every  effort  to 
solve  our  own  economic  problems  without 
getting  us  into  war. 

Richard  Dobbins,  Tacoma. 

I  believed  the  "cash-and-carry"  bill,  with 
its  provisions  for  keeping  us  neutral,  keeping 
our  ships  and  men  out  of  the  war  zone,  was 
made  In  good  faith,  and  we  had  the  plain 
words  of  the  President  that  It  would  be  so. 
Now  it  seems  as  though  he  evades  that  law 
entirely  and  leaves  us  bewildered  as  to  what 
he  means  by  what  he  says  If  Congress  will 
follow  the  President  In  this  fantastic  scheme, 
then  we  will  lose  all  confidence  In  our  Gov- 
ernment. Aid  for  Britain  short  of  war  means. 
In  Its  simple  childlike  meaning,  "aid  within 
the  law  of  neutrality,"  and  when  we  overstep 
that  we  are  doing  acts  of  war — and  we  do 
not  want  that  and  will  not  stand  for  It. 

P.  A.  Klein,  Tacoma. 


In  you  the  country  has  a  courageous 
fighter  for  Just  causes.  At  this  time  we 
urge  you  to  back  up  Senator  Wheeleb  in  his 
opposition  to  American  Involvement  in  the 
European  war.  •  •  •  It  was  significant 
to  lis  that  In  his  speech  last  night  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  mention  "war  profits." 

Mrs.  Caryl  C.  Irish,  Tacoma. 
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You  know  that  anything  which  has  ft 
beginning  must  ha^e  an  ending.  Conse- 
quently, this  war  must  end  seme  time,  and, 
if  we  are  in  it,  what  will  be  the  reetilt  to  us 
but  a  terrible  debt,  a  lot  of  wounded  people, 
and  a  new  bunch  of  veterans  who  wlU  want 
and  no  doubt  will  get  a  lot  of  class  legislation 
for  their  benefit. 

Thomas  Lenihow,  Tacoma. 

I  have  alwasrs  been  a  pacifist,  but  now  am 
anxious  to  keep  peace  here  by  aiding  Eng- 
land. We  have  work  to  do  here  and  need 
her  ITavy.  Our  boys  must  be  trained  to  de- 
fend America  or  we  v/omen  will  have  to  step 
in  and  do  so. 

Jennix  P.  W.  Johnson,   Tacoma. 

Europeans  only  consider  us  rich  fools  who 
will  open  our  coffers  under  the  influence  of 
clever  propaganda  in  order  to  help  them  win 
a  war  for  commercitJ  domination  in  which 
we  have  no  pcssiblUty  of  Important  gain. 
On  the  contrary,  we  ttand  to  lose  enormously 
In  lives  and  wealth.  This  is  not  our  war. 
American  families  want  no  part  of  It,  and 
should  stand  united  against  the  small  and 
powerful  group  who  now  wish  again  to  save 
the  so-called  democracies  of  Europe  Na- 
tional defense  is  necessary,  but  defense  not 
In  Europe  or  Asia  but  here. 

Louis  C.  Stoll,  Seattle. 

Exercising  the  riglit  granted  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  under  ova  Constitution,  I  re- 
spectfully petition  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  to  oppose  all  steps  which 
may  tend  to  Involve  this  Nation  in  Europe's 
or  Asia's  wars.  I  urge  you  to  use  your  influ- 
ence against  every  proposal  that  might  ulti- 
mately cause  American  blood  to  flow  on 
foreign  soil. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  O.  Reinsch. 

Tacoma. 

As  a  voter  In  your  district,  I  wish  to  ask 
your  support  for  the  President  In  his  defense 
program  which  Includes  aid  for  the  Allies, 
for  it  seems  to  me  this  is  our  duty  In  this 
crisis  in  world  affairs. 

Harrt  Tonge,  Tacoma. 

Follow  the  leadership  of  our  great  Presi- 
dent by  doing  all  you  can  to  aid  England  in 
her  present  crisis,  which  is  also  our  crisis. 
J.  W.  Robinson,  Tacoma. 

The  majority  of  the  American  people  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  our  involvement  In 
this  war.  which  would  destroy  civil  liberties, 
raise  living  costs,  lengthen  working  hours, 
reduce  wages,  and  endanger  the  rights  of 
trade  unions  and  their  leaders,  and  bring 
suffering  and  death 

J.  Anderson, 
President,  Old  Age  Pension  Union, 

Carnation,  Wash. 

I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  any  money,  or 
in  kind,  loan  to  the  English  Government. 
They  owe  enough  now.  They  are  Just  mak- 
ing the  United  States  a  goat  for  a  second 
time,  and  this  time  we  will  be  all  through. 
In  other  words,  they  will  take  us  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  with  themselves.  I  hear 
many  people  saying  that  they  are  against  the 
loan  hysteria,  and  it  is  nothing  else  but. 

W.  C.  HxTDSON,  Seattle. . 

We  request  you  to  do  all  you  can  to  keep  us 
out  of  that  blcxxly  European  blcxxl  dance. 
Let  us  feed  and  clothe  America  before  we 
feed  all  Europe. 

P.  T.  Beechtnq, 

Centralia. 


As  the  people's  representative  In  Congress, 
I  want  to  b^  of  you  to  work  ceaselessly  for 
peace  and  lend  your  efforts  to  keep  our  glori- 
ous and  beloved  land  out  of  this  insane  and 
useless  war — keep  our  ships  and  our  flag  out 
of  foreign  waters. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Jackson, 

BenUm. 

All  aid  to  Britain  the  quickest  poeslble  way. 
If  this  Congress  does  nothing  more  than  that 
It  win  have  rendered  the  United  States  the 
greatest  service  that  any  Congress  has  ever 
done  is  my  sincere  conviction. 

O.  F.  Deering. 

Tacoma. 

The  recent  elections  proved  that  President 
Roosevelt  was  the  only  one  who  could  have 
carried  the  Democrats  to  victory,  and  Demo- 
crats had  better  remember  that  fact.  Also, 
all  audiences  consistently  cheered  all  aid  to 
Britain  whether  it  was  Wlllkie  or  the  Presi- 
dent promising  that  aid. 

Mrs.  T.n.TAN  Allkan, 

Seattle. 

As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  resi- 
dent of  Tacoma.  Wash.,  I  urge  you  to  put 
forth  every  effort  to  secure  legislation  by  Con- 
gress for  defending  America  against  future 
aggression  by  giving  all  possible  aid,  except 
men,  to  Great  Britain  and  Greece  immedi- 
ately. Personally,  and  I  am  not  alone  In  this 
view,  I  favor  our  assistance  being  In  the  form 
of  an  outright  gift  for  the  sake  of  demtxrracy, 
rather  than  a  loan  to  be  returned  later  by  a 
nation  in  flnanclal  ruin. 

R.  D.  Sinclair, 

Tacoma. 

Why  this  awful  inertia  In  Washington,  D. 
C?  Why  don't  we  steam  ahead?  Why  the 
quibbling  about  whether  we  send  men  abroad 
or  not?  If  necessary,  of  course  o\ir  loved 
ones  must  go.  They  have  been  ready  for 
further  leadership  for  some  months.  The 
political  leaders  who  will  come  out  of  this 
picture  as  our  great  leaders  are  the  men  who 
now  openly  and  fearlessly  champion  aU 
aid  to  Britain,  even  a  declaration  of  war 
when  that  seems  right.  Thousands  of  us 
silent  ones  are  behind  you.  Why  not  break 
relations  with  Germany  and  get  these  traitors 
out  of  the  country? 

Helene  M.  Farmer, 

SeattU. 

I^ease  help  Congress  to  see  that  if  Germany 
conquers  Britain  now,  she  would  at  once  try 
to  conquer  America,  and  we  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  fate  that  other  nations 
have  been,  and  then  it  would  be  too  late  to 
say  we  would  not  stand  for  it.  Let  us  all 
unite  and  puU  together  now  to  keep  the 
Germans  away  by  the  fright  of  our  might. 
Let  us  help  our  very  able  and  beloved 
President  Roosevelt  In  his  plans  to  defend 
America  by  helping  Britain. 

GxRTRUDZ  WoRsrr, 

Tacoma. 

Senator  Wheeler's  speech  states  the  case 
exactly,  as  far  as  our  family  is  concerned,  but 
Washington,  D.  C.  is  a  long  way  off,  and 
probably  comparatively  few  people  bother  to 
write.  Probably  there  Is  no  use  to  write 
where  our  country  can  scarcely  longer  be 
considered  a  democracy,  what  with  peacetime 
conscription  and  threats  openly  made  on  the 
radio  by  the  President  against  organized 
labor.  If  you  answer  this  letter,  kindly  be 
specific  and  say  what  action  could  be  taken 
by  those  who  wish  to  oppose  the  President's 
stand.  

LtJCXLt  DOHBTT, 

Tacoma. 


What  indication  do  we  need  other  than  the 
history  of  the  past  tragic  year  that  cow- 
ardice— refusal  to  face  the  unpleasant  truth — 
unwillingness  to  take  any  action  in  the  hope 
that  some  b«!tter  alternative  than  we  now 
see  will  turn  up— procrastination  because  wt 
know  the  things  we  should  do  will  be  difflcult 
and  dangerous — softness  ot  wiU,  of  mind, 
body  and  spirit — these  are  the  forces  that 
can  destroy  everything  that  is  worthwhile 
about  us  and  our  country.  Let  us  fight  Hitler 
new.  Now.  while  the  British  fleet  exists  to 
protect  one  of  our  shores  against  warfare 
on  this  continent.  Now,  while  we  can  keep 
our  home  bases  in  full  production  while  con- 
stantly harnissing  Hitler's  production  from 
facilities  in  England  and  Greece.  Now,  while 
Turkey  can  be  Influenced  to  aid  us.  Now. 
while  Germany  can  be  bicxrkaded.  Now,  while 
we  can  still  have  allies.  Now.  Let  us  earn 
the  right  to  be  proud  we  are ,  Americans. 
Spare  as,  and  our  children,  the  knowledge 
that,  as  a  nation,  we  followed  the  policy  of 
weakness  and  failed  to  do  that  which  we  knew 
to  be  right. 

K.  A.  Kknnkdt,  Tacoma. 

If  Congress  rubber-stamps  the  President's 
demands  for  aid  to  England  to  a  kncx:k-out 
victory,  it  means  war.  We.  the  plain  people, 
do  not  wast  war.  Our  only  hope  is  if 
Congress  will  reassert  its  independence  as 
representing  the  common  people,  and  refuse 
to  be  swept  into  war  without  at  least  an  effort 
to  prevent  It. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  McKxAM,  Taooma. 

Dont  you  think  the  President's  message 
of  Monday  was  a  chart  showing  the  longest 
way  around,  but  the  shortest  way  home,  to 
war?  I  think  the  White  House  is  selling  the 
people  down  the  river — leading  them  to  be- 
lieve that  their  future  security  is  wholly  de- 
pendent on  a  British  victory,  which  may  well 
indeed  never  come  even  with  our  help.  Dont 
you  feel  that  our  future  sectirity  is  far  more 
dependent  on  a  return  to  solvency  and  sanity, 
and  especially  on  avoiding  any  entanglement 
in  these  hoary  old  quarrels  of  Evuope? 

Stanley  T.  Shaw,  TacOTna. 

Please  keep  up  the  fight  to  keep  this  coun- 
try out  of  war.  Vote  against  using  otnr  ships 
to  convoy  British  supplies  and  against  turn- 
ing over  interned  ships  to  Britain.  The  lives 
of  our  boys  are  more  important  than  the  de- 
sires of  the  big  shots  to  make  millions  out  of 
their  blood. 

E.  Larrt  Jarockn,  Tacoma. 

Public  opinion  has  been  sufficiently  aroused 
on  behalf  of  aid  to  Britain  in  the  present  war 
to  permit  action  being  taken  in  that  direction 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  Johnson 
Act  and  the  cash-and-carry  provisions  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  should  be  modlfled  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  We  ask  your  support  ot 
such  modlflcatlons. 

Leo  D.  Cook,  Seattle. 

Why  should  we  again  pull  the  chestnuts  out 
of  the  fire  for  Great  Britain  at  the  American 
taxpayers'  expense?  What  did  we  gain  from 
it  the  last  time?  Are  we  to  be  driven  into 
another  World  War  on  hysteria  and  propa- 
ganda? 

W.  H.  George,  Seattle. 

I  want  to  assure  yo\i  again  of  my  attitude 
toward  the  ald-to-Brltain  question.  We 
should  send  all  aid  possible  now  at  any  cost 
or  risk.  Defeat  Hitler  now.  No  peace  with  a 
faithless  gangster. 

C.  N.  CuRi'is,  Tacoma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  foregoing  ex- 
cerpts, which  are  but  an  inHnitesiinal 
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portion  of  the  vast  numbers  ol  letters  I 
have  received,  it  can  be  readily  under- 
stood that  the  people  of  my  area  have  pro- 
nounced opinions  on  foreign  policy.  In 
these  hectic  times,  the  path  of  a  Congress- 
man Is  a  tortuous  one.  He  must  tread  the 
tightrope  if  he  tries  to  represent  the  senti- 
ments of  his  people,  which  are  changing 
from  day  to  day.  He  must  be  alert  and 
vigilant  and  in  constant  touch  with  his 
constituents.  My  mail  preponderates  in 
favor  of  caution. 

I  hope  always,  as  a  Congressman,  to 
adhere  to  the  pledge  I  have  repeatedly 
made  to  my  own  people,  to  wit,  to  do  my 
utmost  as  one  Member  of  this  august 
body,  to  contribute  to  the  effort  to  keep 
America  out  of  war  and  to  work  everlast- 
ingly in  behalf  of  the  expansion,  exten- 
sion, and  strengthening  of  our  own  na- 
tional defense. 


Bj  Aidinf  Britain,  We  Aid  OnrsclTes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAT  HARRISON 

or  Mtssissippx 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  January  21. 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  P.  BYRNES,  OP 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  Byrnes]  on  January  17. 
1941.  on  the  subject  By  Aiding  Britain, 
We  Aid  Ourselves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

There  Is  nothing  altruistic  about  the  de- 
termination ol  the  United  States  to  aid  those 
nations  now  defending  themselves  against 
the  forces  of  aggression. 

We  are  moved  by  reasons  far  more  Impel- 
ling. We  know  that  our  own  democracy  is 
menaced  by  the  forces  that  now  seek  to  de- 
Btrdy  those  democracies  across  the  Atlantic. 
One  conquest  only  stimulates  the  dictators' 
desire  for  more  power.  If  Great  Britain  falls, 
the  United  States  will  stand  practically  alone 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 

Because  of  the  threat  against  the  security 
of  this  Nation  and  hemisphere,  a  bill  pro- 
Tiding  aid  for  Great  Britain,  drafted  not  in 
the  White  House  but  in  the  Congress,  has 
been  introduced.  It  Is  apparent  that  it  will 
meet  the  opposition  of  many  of  those  per- 
sons and  groups  who  opposed  lifting  the  em- 
bargo in  1939.  and  opposed  drafting  an  Army 
In  IMO. 

They  argue  that  the  bill  gives  to  the  Presi- 
dent too  much  power.  If  speed  were  not  es- 
sential, we  might  proceed  differently.  We 
might  have  Congress  pass  separately  upon 
each  step  in  the  granting  of  aid.  But  there 
are  435  Members  of  the  House  and  96  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  From  our  experience,  we 
know  that  what  is  called  legitimate  debate 
would  cause  Congress  to  consume  from  30  to 
40  days  in  passing  each  bill.  These  delays 
would  be  beneficial  to  Hitler.  They  might 
be  cUaastrous  to  us. 


If  power  must  be  lod^  with  some  person, 
certainly  those  of  us  who  believe  In  democ- 
racy can  agree  that  it  should  be  entrxisted  to 
the  person  recently  selected  by  a  majority  of 
the  voters  of  this  coimtry  to  be  President  and 
Conunander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Over  the  radio  and  from  platforms,  it  is 
argued  that  It  is  none  of  our  business  whether 
Britain  stands  or  falls.  IfU;his  be  true,  then 
it  was  inexcusable  for  the  Congress  to  draft 
men  for  the  Army  in  time  of  peace,  and 
unanimously  to  appropriate  millions  of  dollars 
for  equipment  and  for  a  two-ocean  Navy. 

Let  us  face  the  facts.  The  reason  we  are 
feverishly  working  to  equip  an  Army  and 
Navy  is  to  defend  ourselves  against  the  Axis 
powers.  If  we  could  be  certain  that  Britain 
would  defeat  Hitler,  we  would  Immediately 
stop  making  extraordinary  appropriations  for 
military  purposes.  But  we  cannot  bt  certain 
of  it.  We  are  certain  only  that  each  day 
that  Britcln  holds  Hitler,  we  are  better  able 
to  defend  America.  If  Britain  can  hold  Hitler 
for  a  year,  we  can  hold  him  forever.  Self- 
preservation,  therefore,  demands  that  we  now 
give  Britain  aid  Instead  of  sympathy. 

Well-meaning  people  believe  that  by  wish- 
ing war  away  they  can  keep  war  away.  Not 
one  of  the  nations  whose  people  today  lie 
crushed  beneath  the  German  war  machine 
wanted  war.  In  the  fall  of  1937  I  was  in 
Germany.  I  saw  more  men  In  uniform  than 
I  had  seen  since  1918.  In  many  cities  I  saw 
marching  troops,  generally  singing,  Deutsch- 
land  tjber  Alles,  Germany  Over  All.  In  Berlin 
I  witnessed  the  first  black-out  rehearsal 
against  air  raids.  On  the  streets  of  London 
3  day3  later.  I  saw  a  peace  parade.  Instead  of 
guns  the  marchers  carried  banners  with  such 
Inscriptions  as  "We  did  not  raise  our  boys  for 
cannon  fodder."  "Beware  of  warmongers," 
"Peace  on  earth."-  They  were  carried  by  sin- 
cere, peace-loving  people.  But  while  the 
British  prayed  for  peace.  Hitler  prepared  for 
war.  As  a  result,  today  the  women  of  Britain 
lift  their  eyes  to  the  skies  in  fear  as  well  as 
prayer,  and  Instead  of  casualties  among 
soldiers,  we  read  of  the  slaughter  of  women 
and  children. 

There  is  another  group  of  people  who  be- 
lieve that  we  can  rely  upon  the  statement  of 
Hitler  that  he  has  no  dreams  of  world  con- 
quest. But  we  cannot  forget  a  long  and 
gory  list  of  broken  pledges. 

On  September  26,  1938.  Hitler,  speaking  of 
Poland,  said :  "We  are  all  determined  and  also 
convinced  that  our  agreement  will  bring 
about  lasting  and  continuous  pacification. 
We  are  two  peoples.     They  shall  live." 

Less  than  1  year  after  he  made  that  state- 
ment. Hitler  ordered  his  war  machine  to 
crvish  Poland. 

On  the  same  day  that  he  discussed  Ger- 
many's relations  with  Poland,  Hitler  said: 
"We  have  guaranteed  to  all  contiguous  neigh- 
bors the  inviolability  of  their  territory  so 
far  as  Germany  is  concerned.  This  is  not  a 
phrase — that  Is  our  sacred  will.  •  •  •  we 
want  nothing  of  France,  absolutely  nothing." 
Less  than  2  years  later  Prance  lay  pros- 
trate beneath  Hitler's  merciless  heel. 

On  two  different  occasions  Hitler  reassured 
uneasy  neighbors  with  these  words:  "The 
new  Reich  has  endeavored  to  continue  the 
traditional  friendship  with  Holland.  •  •  • 
We  have  given  guaranties  for  the  states  in 
the  west." 

On  the  morning  of  May  10,  1940,  Hitler's 
legions  invaded  Belgium  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 

In  the  face  of  such  evidence,  what  nation 
could  be  so  gullible  as  to  believe  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  totalitarian  leadership?  Help- 
less nations  He  all  along  the  trail  of  Hitler's 
broken  promises  and  violated  pledges 

Great  Britain  Is  sorely  pressed.  But  Great 
Britain  fights  on,  and  who  can  say  that  the 
gallant  spirit  of  that  democracy  has  not  been 
lifted  to  glorious  heights  by  the  realization 
that  other  democracies  eventually  would 
realise  the  true  significance  of  the  struggle 


and  would  come  to  Britain's  assistance  with 
ships,  with  planes,  with  tanks,  and  other  ma- 
teriel? 

Those  who  oppose  this  bill  offer  one  argu- 
ment that  is  designed  to  strike  tear  Into  the 
hearts  of  American  fathers  and  mothers. 
They  contend  that  It  will  cause  us  to  send 
American  youth  to  fight  In  Europe  For 
that  there  Is  no  justification.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
have  no  intention  of  sending  an  American 
expeditionary  force  to  Europe  Even  if  we 
were  willing  to  send  men,  the  mlltiary  lead- 
ers of  Britain  say  they  do  not  want  them. 

Another  argument  Is  that  we  should  not 
extend  aid  to  Great  Britain  because  that 
country  has  owed  us  large  stuns  of  money 
since  the  first  World  War.  Greed  Is  an  at- 
tribute of  the  dictators,  not  a  part  of  the 
creed  of  democracies.  Assuredly,  Great  Brit- 
ain Is  in  debt  to  us — but  events  are  dally 
proving  that  we,  too,  are  indebted  to  Great 
Britain  for  having  held  at  bay  the  madmen 
who  seek  not  only  wealth  but  the  power  to 
dominate  the  world.  Free  men  do  not  stamp 
the  dollar  mark  upon  their  liberty. 

Admittedly  there  Is  danger  in  any  course 
we  pursue.  But  If  we  aid  Britain,  and  the 
theater  of  war  remains  In  Europe,  our  own 
cities  will  stand  Intact,  stalwart  witnesses 
to  the  progress  recorded  by  our  way  of  life. 
Our  citizens  will  sleep  amid  the  serenity  that 
comes  from  the  realization  that  no  bombs 
will  crash  through  the  roof.  Our  indus- 
trial workers  will  not  find  It  necessary  to 
abandon  their  machines  and  take  refuge  in 
bomb-proof  shelters.  Our  children  will  not 
crouch  in  terror  while  hostile  airmen  hurl 
death-dealing  explosives  at  their  hiding 
places.  So  long  as  Great  Britain  is  able  to 
hold  Hitler  at  bay.  America  can  arm  and  con- 
tribute Its  share  to  the  all-Important  task  of 
holding  him  without  suffering  any  of  the 
ravages  of  modern  war. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  we  fail  to  aid 
Britain,  and  next  spring  or  summer  the 
British  should  succumb  to  Hitler^s  assaults, 
and  the  British  Fleet  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Hitler,  all  this  will  be  changed.  With  the 
German  Fleet  In  the  Atlantic  and  the  Japa- 
nese Fleet  in  the  Pacific,  every  Individual, 
every  institution  in  this  hemisphere,  will  be 
In  peril.  We  would  stand  alone,  friendless. 
In  a  world  ruled  by  madmen. 

If  that  day  should  come  and  Hitler's  armies 
Invade  Canada,  there  would  be  among  us 
those  who  would  a^gue  that  it  was  none  of 
our  business,  and  that  we  should  not  by 
opposition  endanger  American  lives  If  Hit- 
ler should  invade  Mexico,  they  would  argue 
that  It  was  not  our  war,  and  that  some  years 
ago  the  Mexican  Government  was  unfriendly 
to  us  just  as  they  today  argue  that  a  century 
and  a  quarter  ago  we  were  at  war  with 
Britain.  We  can  credit  them  with  sincerity 
and  with  good  Inte  itions,  but  we  cannot 
permit  them  to  endanger  the  lives  and  the 
liberties  of  the  American  people. 

Democracy  was  born  because  men  wearied 
of  tyranny.  Liberty  was  won  because  men 
were  willing  to  offer  their  lives  on  freedom's 
altar.  We  have  built  on  this  continent  a 
democratic  citadel,  wherein  free  men  may 
dwell.  This  citadel  was  conceived  by  men 
who  loved  freedom,  who  consecrated  their 
lives  to  Its  achievement,  and  It  has  been 
handed  down  to  men  who  cherish  their 
heritage. 

Democracies  have  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again  that  they  can  live  and  let  live. 
They  cherish  and  foster  the  spirit  of  nelgh- 
borllness.  They  are  committed  to  the  theory 
that  a  small.  God-fearing  democracy  has  as 
much  right  to  exist  unmolested  as  has  Its 
larger  neighbor  Might  does  not  mean  right 
in  the  democratic  code  of  ethics.  Democra- 
cies cannot  be  motivated  by  greed  and  remain 
democracies. 

Dictators  are  selfish.  Greed  is  their  moti- 
vating force  Hitler  has  declared  they  can- 
not ever  reconcile  themselves  with  nations  of 
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different  conceptions  of  govenunents.  Dicta- 
tors cannot  live  at  peace  with  each  other. 
It  Is  merely  a  coincidence  that  the  countries 
now  united  in  aggression  against  the  democ- 
racies are  fighting  side  by  side.  Under  other 
conditions  they  might  be  at  each  other's 
throats.  Two  tjrraimlcal  hearts  cannot  beat 
as  one  when  interests  are  at  variance.  Nor 
can  they  live  together  amicably  when  spoils 
are  to  be  divided.  Should  the  democracies 
fall,  the  dictators  will  fight  among  themselves 
to  determine  who  shall  reign  supreme.  The 
death  of  democracy  wlU  in  reality  mean  the 
birth  of  chaos. 

The  blood  of  heroic  Americans  need  not  be 
shed.  Hvunmlng  machines  In  American  fac- 
tories can  and  wUl  enable  Britain  to  hold  the 
enemy  and  give  us  time  to  arm.  This  Is  a 
cause  In  which  capital  and  labor  can  tmlte 
wholeheartedly.  This  is  a  cause  which  can 
be  won  if  American  does  its  duty. 

All  democracies  made  the  same  error  while 
this  storm  was  gathering.  All  of  us  delayed 
too  long  in  perfecting  our  defenses.  Many 
nations  are  paying  In  bondage  for  this  error. 
Great  Britain  was  unprepared,  but  the  sheer 
heroism  of  its  people  has  stood  off  Hitler's 
armies  for  long  months.  We  cannot  let 
Great  Britain  down.  If  we  do,  Hitler  may 
never,  let  us  up. 


The  Foreign  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLOEAOO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  January  20  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  January  16),  1941 


LETTERS  FROM  CONSTITUENTS  OP  HON. 
EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON,  OF  COLORADO 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  since  January  1  thousands  of 
letters  have  come  to  me  from  persons  in 
Colorado  dealing  with  the  foreign  situa- 
tion. I  am  always  glad  to  hear  from  my 
friends  and  constituents,  because  I  be- 
lieve in  representative  government. 

In  today's  mail  I  received,  among  many 
other  good  letters,  two  which  were  out- 
standing, even  though  they  take  opposite 
positions  on  the  question  of  the  hour. 
These  letters  are  so  extraordinary  that  I 
want  to  make  them  available  to  my  col- 
leagues; and  I  therefore  ask  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CRAwroBO,  Colo.,  January  16.  1941. 
Hon.  Edwin  C.  Johnson, 
United  States  Senator, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Friend  Ed.:* 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  am  just  an  ordinary,  plain,  two-by-four, 
small-town  Individual  living  here  in  a  Uttle 
crossroad  viUage  located  way  up  here  in  the 
heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  no  Inside 
methods  of  keeping  up  with  what  \b  going  on 
throughout  the  Nation  but,  regardless  of  these 
handicaps,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  telling  you 
that  I  sincerely  believe  that  Senator  Whxklrr 
Is  100  percent  wrong  in  his  attitude  toward 
the  President's  program  to  extend  this  coun- 
try's aid  to  England.  If  Mr.  Wheeler's  stand 
on  President  Roosevelt's  program  to  extend 


aid  to  England  Is  upheld  by  the  people  he 
represents  in  Montana,  then  all  I  have  to  say 
is  that  those  people  certainly  do  not  refiect 
the  attitude  of  the  people  living  in  Colorado 
and  several  other  States  which  I  have  visited 
during  the  past  60  days.  I  feel  that  I  can  on 
the  score  of  old  friendship  and  long  acquain- 
tance express  to  you  my  inmost  thoughts 
without  any  fear  of  being  misunderstood  or 
accused  of  being  prompted  by  selfish  or  other 
ulterior  motives. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  have  recently  retximed  from  a  trip  to 
Kansas  City;  Omaha;  Denver;  and  Roches- 
ter, Minn.  While  on  this  trip  I  talked  to 
many  people  in  the  hotels,  barbershops,  train, 
and  at  various  other  places,  Inclxidlng  taxi- 
cabs  and  streetcars.  Every  person  with 
whom  I  talked  on  this  trip  wltb  the  ezcep- 
tloI^  of  one  man  In  Rochester,  Minn.,  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  help  in  any  program 
thtrt  would  assist  England  in  her  death  strug- 
gle to  overcome  those  dictator  nations  that 
have  set  out  to  trample  under  foot  all  demo- 
cratic forms  of  government.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  through- 
out this  Nation  believe  in  President  Roose- 
velt and  want  to  see  his  program  to  extend 
aid  to  England  carried  out  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

You  know  that  I  have  not  approved  all  of 
the  New  Deal's  program,  but  I  do  beUeve 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  100  percent  t>ehlnd  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Cordell  Hull  with 
reference  to  their  efforts  to  extend  aid  to 
England  in  her  fight  to  overcome  the  dic- 
tator nations.  As  evidence  of  my  feeling 
along  this  line  and  my  approval  of  President 
Roosevelt's  speech  which  was  delivered  over 
the  radio  on  the  night  of  December  29,  I 
sent  to  Secretary  Cordell  Hull  that  same 
night  the  following   telegram: 

"Hon.  Cordell  Hulll, 

"Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C: 

"In  my  humble  opinion  the  President's 
speech  tonight  will  be  approved  by  all  Ub- 
erty-lovlng  people.  It  was  a  clarion  call  to 
the  human  race  throughout  the  world  for  a 
rededlcatlon  of  themselves  to  the  principles 
so  beautifully  expressed  by  the  Supreme 
Ruler  In  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  I  know 
that  every  word  the  President  spoke  had  your 
approval  and  represented  yotir  thoughts  100 
percent. 

"Kindest  regards. 

"Leslie  J.  Savage." 

I  received  from  Secretary  Htill  a  very  fine 
letter  in  reply  to  the  above  telegram  in  which 
he  expressed  his  sincere  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation. 

Ed,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  to  you  and  all 
our  other  lawmakers  that  the  American  peo- 
ple want  to  see  Hitler  and  Mussolini's  phi- 
losophies of  government  overthrown,  and  I 
sincerely  believe  that  no  peace  wlU  come  to 
this  old  earth  again  until  these  two  dictators 
and  their  philosophies  of  government  they 
represent  have  been  cast  unto  oblivion,  where 
I  hope  and  pray  they  will  remain  forever. 

I  believe  that  President  Roosevelt,  Secre- 
tary H\ill,  Mr.  Knox,  and  Mr.  Stimson  are 
well  within  their  rights  under  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  In  a  position  to 
know  all  about  to  ask  Congress  to  give  to 
President  Roosevelt  the  authority  to  extend 
all  possible  aid  to  Great  Britain  and  every 
other  nation  who  are  opposing  the  dictator 
nations.  I  do  not  believe  the  President  wUl 
be  a  party  to  a  program  that  would  result  in 
plowing  under  every  fourth  boy  in  America, 
and  I  think  that  President  Roosevelt  ex- 
pressed the  attitude  of  a  great  majority  of 
American  people  with  reference  to  their  feel- 
ing toward  Senator  Wheeler,  when  he  de- 
nounced Senator  Wheeler  a  few  days  ago 
for  making  the  statement  he  did  make 
against  the  President's  program  for  extend- 
ing aid  to  Britain.  If  I  could  see  Senator 
Wheeler  I  would  certainly  let  him  know 
that  I  felt  he  deserved  to  be  denounced  Just 


as  he  was  denounced  by  our  President.  I 
have  talked  with  practically  every  person  in 
Crawford,  and  they  all  feel  just  as  1  do  In 
regard  to  President  Roosevelt's  denunciation 
of  Senator  Wheeler  for  making  the  uncalled- 
for  statement  be  did  make  concerning  otir 
President's  plan  and  program  to  extend  aid 
to  England  and  the  other  nations  who  are 
In  a  death  struggle  against  the  dictator  na- 
tions who  have  apparently  set  out  to  conquer 
the  world. 

Personally  I  feel  that  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
and  aU  their  foUowers  have  for  their  phi- 
losophy of  government  the  tbecvy  that  might 
makes  right.  I  know  that  you  and  I  and  all 
other  loyal  Anterican  citiaens  and  the  cltixens 
of  all  other  God-loving  nations  of  this  earth 
subscribe  to  and  believe  in  the  philosophy 
that  right  makes  nUght.  If  such  a  philoso- 
phy as  all  God-loving  people  believe  in  is 
trampled  underfoot,  we  might  as  well  tear 
down  all  our  churches  and  bum  up  aU 
Bibles,  88  we  will  certainly  be  back  In  the 
caveman  age  where  the  man  with  the  strong- 
est arm  and  biggest  club  will  be  the  ruler. 
All  Christian  people  know  that  the  Supreme 
Ruler  wUl  not  allow  such  a  condition  to  pre- 
vaU.  Hitler  and  Mussolini  may  for  a  whUe 
succeed  in  trampling  truth  underfoot,  but 
you  and  I  and  all  other  Christian  people 
know  that  truth  crushed  to  earth  shaU  rise 
again. 

I  wish  I  were  In  Washington  so  I  covild 
talk  with  you  personally.  I  have  never  been 
to  Washington  but  one  time,  and  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  wiU  ever  have  an  opportunity  to 
go  there  again,  but.  honestly,  if  I  had  the 
time  and  could  spare  the  money  I  would  not 
hesitate  for  one  moment  to  get  on  the  train 
and  come  to  Washington  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  talking  with  you  about  the  grave  situation 
that  confronts  our  country  at  this  time. 


^' 


Tour  friend. 


LiSLXt  J.  Bavaos. 


Denver,  Colo..  January  17.  1941. 
The  Honorable  Ed.  C.  Johnson. 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Johnson:  My  observation  of 
events  during  the  past  few  months  leads  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  It  wUl  not  be  long 
before  we  are  Involved  seriously  in  the  Euro- 
pean war,  and  a  one-man  control  In  our 
Government  with  powers  that  will  equal  or 
surpass  any  given  to  the  European  dictators. 

Since  1932  it  appears  we  have  gradually 
been  changing  from  a  system  of  free  enter- 
prise and  pure  democracy  to  one  of  complete 
national  socialism.  Dally  we  are  having  more 
and  more  Government  control,  and  the  Oov- 
enunent  itself  seems  to  be  completely  hypno- 
tlaed  and  obeys  the  wishes  of  Its  leader. 

A  few  years  ago  when  the  neutrality  bin 
was  passed  people  were  thinking  of  keeping 
this  country  out  of  war.  People  then  were 
much  more  able  to  think  than  they  are  to- 
day because  they  were  not  Influenced  by  a 
war  hysteria  and  fear.  In  my  way  of  think- 
ing there  is  little  doubt  that  the  neutrality 
bill  has  succeeded  In  keeping  us  out  of  the 
war  to  date.  Had  It  not  been  for  the  neu- 
trality bill  we  would  have  had  our  ships  In 
belligerent  waters  and,  of  course,  several 
wo\ild  have  already  been  sunk.  Sinking  any 
of  our  ships,  either  passenger  or  naval  vessels, 
would  undoubtedly  arouse  indlgriatlon  anumg 
the  majority  of  American  people,  which  would 
without  any  question  have  xn  In  the  war.  It 
is  quite  apparent  that  the  dictators  realiae 
this  since,  in  general,  they  have  hesitated  in 
conmiitting  acts  that  would  stir  us  up  too 
much.  Tnie  enough,  they  have  committed 
numerous  acts  that  have  made  the  average 
American  very  Indignant — itu:ludlng  myself — 
but  none  of  them  have  hit  close  enough  to 
home  to  make  us  want  to  pay  the  price  of  war. 

The  election  seems  to  have  given  many  of 
our  otilcials  an  erroneoxjs  indication  that  the 
majority  of  American  people  favor  aid  to 
Britain  even  at  the  cost  of  our  own  involve- 
ment in  war.    This,  from  my  observation,  to 
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far  from  the  truth.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
talk  to  people,  both  locally  and  from  other 
aectlona.  including  both  coasts  of  our  country, 
and  have  yet  to  find  one  who  wants  to  sacri- 
fice anything  that  will  Involve  us  In  this  war. 
with  the  exception  of  the  possibility  that  this 
country  be  attacked.  Naturally,  should  this 
country  be  attacked,  the  majority  of  people 
would  then  favor  fighting. 

One  way  to  prevent  being  attacked  Is  to 
keep  the  area  of  attack  as  compact  as  possible. 
It  seems  to  me  foolhardy  to  extend  this  area. 
A  very  good  way  of  extending  this  area  Is 
to  send  cur  Navy  Into  belligerent  waters  or, 
for  that  matter.'  any  waters  In  the  fighting 
sones  of  either  side.  Therefore  I  am  op- 
posed to  any  aid  that  would  require  sending 
our  property  or  citizens  or  soldiers  Into  the 
danger  zone.  The  proposed  legislation,  which 
I  also  object  to.  can  ultimately  lead  to 
nothing  more  than  extending  the  zone  of 
poealble  attack. 

As  I  see  It,  another  serious  probability  in 
oxir  present  course  is  the  present-day  trend 
of  thinking  in  regard  to  aid  to  Britain.  I  am 
quite  convinced  that  most  people  have  not 
thought  this  through  thoroughly  They 
think  of  aiding  Britain.  Brlteln  will  win. 
And  the  world  Is  safe  for  democracy.  Most 
people  are  not  thinking  of  all  we  will  have 
to  go  through  to  accomplish  this  end. 

If  It  were  true  that  our  aiding  Britain  to 
fight  off  the  dictators,  and  when  they  have 
fought  them  off  to  the  point  where  the  dicta- 
tors would  no  longer  disturb  Britain,  the  war 
would  end.  then  I  would  agree  to  aid  Britain 
to  the  point  short  of  sending  men. 

We  seem  to  have  forgotten  today  the  prom- 
ises that  Britain  has  made  to  the  world,  the 
promises  to  which  we  would  automatically  be 
boimd  to  carry  out  ourselves  should  we  be- 
come a  fighting  ally  of  Britain.  By  simply 
sending  to  Britain  and  selling  to  Britain 
planes  and  supplies  there  is  no  question  that 
ultimately  Britain  can  free  herself  of  the 
dangers  of  this  present  attack.  We  can.  of 
course,  fly  planes  to  Britain,  and  are  doing 
that  today.  We  can  also  build  ships  and  sell 
them  to  Britain  so  that  she  will  have  ample 
facilities  for  getting  supplies. 

But  Britain  is  not  going  to  be  satisfied 
merely  to  stop  the  dictators  at  this  point. 
>  When  she  has  freed  herself  of  the  danger  of 
becoming  conquered  her  next  move — and  the 
one  she  is  bound  to  take — will  be  to  drive  the 
dictators  out  of  Europe.  Now.  this  is  one 
thing  she  cannot  do  without  the  help  of  our 
Army  and  Navy.  Since  it  will  take  a  lot 
larger  army  and  better  equipment  to  carry 
on  the  offensive  against  the  dictators:  to  get 
this  larger  army  she  will  need  our  men.  Ulti- 
mately I  can  see  no  other  way  that  things  will 
work  out  If  we  continue  to  follow  the  course 
proposed  by  the  all-ald-to-Brltain  group — 
hiding  behind  the  shield  that  it  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  defense.  It  does  not  strike  me 
that  having  our  Army  and  Navy  fighting  in 
Europe,  driving  the  dictators  out  of  Europe, 
and  rebuilding  all  of  the  old  countries  that 
have  been  conquered  by  the  dictators  is  very 
cheap  defense. 

Another  lesson  that  we  have  apparently 
failed  to  leara  in  this  war  is  the  tactics  used 
by  the  dictators.  Until  war  broke  out  no  one 
ever  dreamed  that  Germany  had  built  up 
such  a  tremendous  military  machine.  What 
she  did  was  keep  fier  mouth  shut  tintil  she 
herself  was  almost  Impregnable.  It  strikes 
me  that  our  officials  in  Washington  make  too 
much  to  do  about  where  and  how  we  ate  going 
to  build  up  our  defense  program.  The  sensi- 
ble thing  to  me  seems  to  go  ahead  and  build 
our  Army  and  Navy  to  the  point  where  this 
country  is  as  Impregnable  as  Germany.  Then 
I  think  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  throw 
stones  in  the  other  fellow's  backyard. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  thought  should  be 
Imbedded  in  more  of  otir  Ssnators'  and  Rep- 
resentatives' thoughts.  Any  statements 
which  are  made  by  cur  leaders  should.  In  my 
cpinlon.  first  meet  «ith  the  approval  of  either 
d  the  whole  House  or  committees  of  both 


Hotises  of  the  Representatives  and  Senators. 
Our  one-man  rule  has  today  reached  the  point 
where  no  one  of  us  or  any  of  our  Representa- 
tives has  any  restraining  influence  on  state- 
ments made  by  our  leaders.  Of  course,  I  real- 
ize that  leaders  have  to  make  decisions  and 
are  looked  upon  to  lead  the  people,  but,  in 
my  opinion,  there  are  two  kinds  of  leader- 
ship— one  sane  and  one  very  reckless.  Some 
of  the  statements  made  by  our  leaders  are 
Just  like  throwing  gasoline  on  a  fire. 

I  wrote  you  this  letter  as  I  felt  that  you 
would  be  Interested  In  getting  views  of  some 
of  your  constituents.  I  realize  that  you  are 
terribly  busy  and  do  not  have  time  even  to 
answer  this  letter.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
there  is  no  humanly  possible  way  for  you  to 
get  everybody's  point  of  view.  I.  like  many 
of  your  constituents,  would  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  these  matters  with  you, 
as  It  Is  very  hard  for  us  at  times  to  appreciate 
the  ruling  trend  of  thought.  I  hope  that  this 
letter  will  convey  to  you  my  trend  of  thought, 
which  Is  in  accord  with  many  of  my  friends 
who  feel  we  are  being  led  into  very  serious 
and  precarious  position.  A  few  more  changes 
In  our  policy,  scrapping  of  the  Neutrality  Act, 
and  replacing  it  with  a  more  liberal  one,  is 
bound  to  lead  us  into  war.  Therefore  we  are 
solemnly  against  it. 

Sometime  ago  we  were  sold  on  the  idea 
of  national  defense,  an  idea  upon  which  most 
Americans  are  sold  and  are  greatly  In  favor 
of.  Today,  however,  our  leaders  have 
changed  it  slightly  and  are  attempting  to 
make  it  international  defense — international 
including  the  counlriea  of  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  and  all  countries  conquered  by  the 
dictators. 

Another  passing  thought :  There  seems  also 
to  be  a  definite  hysteria  about  attack  from 
the  air.  This  does  not  strike  me  as  being 
an  immediate  danger  unless  we  become  in- 
volved in  the  war.  In  other  words,  I  can- 
not conceive  of  any  dictator  power  dropping 
bombs  on  this  country  unless  we  were  al- 
ready at  war  with  them.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  at  this  time  they  do  not  want  us  In  the 
scrap.  The  British  Isles  themselves  may  be 
conquered,  but  It  will  be  a  long  time  until 
the  entire  empire  Is  conquered.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  the  British  people  giving  up  the 
entire  fight  when  Just  the  Islands  themselves 
are  conquered.  I  am  quite  sure  they  would 
move  to  new  bases  and  carry  on  their  battle 
the  same  as  they  have  been  doing  the  past 
few  weeks.  The  Navy  is  not  likely  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  dictators.  In  other  words, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  home  British  Gov- 
ernment will  leave  all  the  British  colonies  out 
on  a  limb,  without  any  protection. 

With  this  in  mind  and  the  speeding  up 
of  o\ir  defense  program  for  home  defense  by 
the  time  the  possibility  of  our  Invasion 
arises,  we  should  be  Impregnable  providing 
we  have  not  given  it  all  to  other  people. 

If  In  a  year  or  so  we  have  ample  defense 
facilities,  It  ^  not  likely  we  will  have  to  worry 
about  attack.  We  can  be  Just  as  well  pre- 
pared as  England  was.  If  we  are.  imagine. 
If  you  can.  how  long  it  would  take  an  enemy 
to  invade  our  country  when  it  has  already 
taken  6  months  to  get  across  the  English 
Channel — a  20-mile  stretch  of  water.  In 
other  words,  at  best.  Invasion  is  still  a  thing 
of  the  future. 

Then  there  Is  also  the  possibility  that  with 
even  all  of  our  help  England  might  be  de- 
feated. This  might,  of  course,  could  occur 
very  shortly.  If  she  is  defeated.  It  surely  is 
not  going  to  help  matters  to  be  at  odds  with 
the  dictators.  Again,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  rely  on  our  own  defenses.  So,  in  my  way 
of  thinking,  I  disagree  with  the  all-out  aid 
to  Britain  at  the  price  of  getting  into  the 
war  ourselves,  as  I  feel  that  we  will  ulti- 
mately defeat  ovir  own  purpose  and  lose  our 
own  democracy,  which  even  today  is  more 
of  a  bureaucracy. 

Thank  you  for  giving  this  your  attention. 
Sincerely, 

John  H.  Jacobs. 


Forei|[n  Affairs 
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ADDRESS   BY   HON.   ARTHUR   CAPPER   OP 
KANSAS 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio 
broadcast  delivered  by  me  recently  on 
the  topic  Shall  the  United  States  Police 
the  World?,  in  which  I  state  my  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  United  States  interven- 
tion in  Old  World  wars,  and  in  relation 
to  the  so-called  lend-lease  bill  now 
before  the  Congress  for  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  giving  my  best  support  to  the  na- 
tional-defense program  but  am  still  against 
intervention  in  Europe's  war.  In  this  emer- 
gency I  am  not  considering  the  cost  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents.  But  I  am  concerned 
about  the  cost  In  htimah  lives  and  about  the 
possible  destruction  of  democratic  institu- 
tions which  have  made  America  the  hope  of 
the  world. 

We  sacrificed  126.000  fine  American  boys 
in  the  World  War.  If  we  get  in  again  our 
losses  of  American  boys  will  be  many  times 
greater.  I  regret  to  say  that  everything  in 
Washington  at  this  moment  looks  very  much 
as  if  we  were  planning  to  send  our  boys  to 
Europe  again.  I  hope  and  pray  we  can  stay 
out.  We  can  if  we  set  our  heads  to  it.  I 
am  doing  everything  in  my  power  to  keep 
us  out. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  war  party  is 
strong  in  Washington — shouting  for  Britain 
and  war  without  being  ready  for  war.  The 
American  people  should  face  the  situation. 
We  start -with  a  debt  of  $50,000,000,000.  With 
the  enormous  cost  of  waging  modern  war, 
the  cost  of  sending  forces  over  3.000  miles  of 
ocean  and  engaging  our  Navy  In  foreign  seas, 
we  win  ultimately  face  a  debt  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  billions.  Victorious  or  de- 
feated, we  will  be  faced  at  the  conclusion  of 
such  a  war  with  great  economic  dislocations — 
the  rich  would  face  a  capital  levy,  the  middle 
classes  Impoverishment,  and  the  masses  a 
lowered  standard  of  living. 

The  American  people  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  make  these  sacrifices  Just  to  inter- 
fere in  the  quairels  of  Exirope  and  Asia  with 
ancient  rivalries  that  cannot  be  healed.  It 
l3  up  to  the  American  people  to  decide 
whether  they  want  to  make  these  sacrifices; 
but  Congress  should  make  the  decision,  with 
all  the  cards  on  the  table,  and  not  be  misled 
by  subterfuge  and  propaganda. 

The  lend-lease  bill  can  be  summed  up  in 
a  very  few  words — blanket  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  fill  in  and  cash  blank  checks. 

It  proposes  to  give  President  Roosevelt 
blanket  power  to  handle  foreign  relations 
and  a  blank-check  authorization  to  draw  on 
the  United  States  Treasury  for  whatever 
number  of  billions  of  dollars  he  considers 
necessary. 

A  statement  from  Senator  Barklet  and 
Representative  McCormack  —  Senate  and 
House  floor  leaders  who  introduced  the  bills 
in  their  respective  bodies  Friday — states  It 
this  way: 

"The  bill  simply  translates  into  leglslatiTe 


form  the  policy  of  making  this  country  the 
arsenal  for  the  democracies,  and  seeks  to 
carry  out  President  Roosevelt's  pledge  to  send 
to  these  countries,  'in  ever-increasing  num- 
bers, ships,  planes,  tanks,  guns.' " 

VWaSXTED  POWER 

The  sponsors'  statement  also  contains  this 
significant  sentence,  and  again  I  quote: 

"Under  the  present  bill,  this  country  is 
enabled  to  furnish  war  materials  of  every 
kind  to  any  coimtry  whose  defense  the  Presi- 
dent considers  to  be  vital  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States." 

The  President  is  authorized  to  have  manu- 
factured war-defense  materials  for  such  gov- 
ernments in  Government-owned  arsenals, 
factories,  and  shipyards.  The  power  to  man- 
ufacttire,  the  sponsors  state,  does  not  carry 
with  it  any  waiver  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act, 
the  Wagner  Act,  and  similar  domestic  legis- 
lation. 

Power  also  is  given  the  President  to  procure 
or  purchase  any  war  materials  from  our  pri- 
vate airplane  plants,  shipyards,  or  other  fac- 
tories. And  I  quote  this  sentence  from  the 
Barkley-McCormack  statement : 

"It  win  be  for  the  President  to  decide  the 
conditions  and  the  manner  in  which  foreign 
governments  can  obtain  war  material  under 
this  provision." 

Then  follows  a  provision  by  which  the 
President  can  "sell,  lease,  lend,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of"  any  war  materials  to  any  country 
whose  defense  he  considers  vital  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States. 

The  sponsors'  statement  explains  this  pro- 
vision in  the  following  words,  and  again  I 
quote: 

"The  President  can,  xinder  this  section,  dis- 
pose of  new  material  as  well  as  equipment 
now  in  the  hands  of  our  Army  and  Navy, 
according  to  our  own  needs  as  he  sees  them. 
A  sale  or  lease  of  such  articles  can  provide 
for  payment  in  kind,  or  for  any  direct  or 
indirect  benefit  to  the  United  States. 

"A  certificate  (that  the  materials  are  not 
necessary  to  our  own  defense)  from  our  Chief 
of  Staff  or  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  will 
no  longer  be  needed.  A  transfer  of  defense 
material  can  be  made,  in  the  President's  dis- 
cretion, without  the  formality  of  public  ad- 
vertisement or  without  the  other  restrictions 
which  now  apply  to  the  disposition  of  Gov- 
ernment property." 

In  other  words,  my  friends,  under  this  bill, 
whatever  protection  our  own  defense  has  had 
in  the  past  by  requiring  decision  of  techni- 
cal experts  as  to  defense  needs  is  abrogated, 
and  the  discretion  given  to  the  President  to 
turn  over  every  otince  of  defense  equipment 
through  secret  operations  "without  the  for- 
mality of  public  advertisements, '  the  spon- 
sors of  the  measure  state. 

The  next  section  of  the  bill  would  turn 
over  to  any  foreign  government,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President,  all  our  shipyards 
and  other  equipment  for  repairs  or  altera- 
tions in  the  defense  equipment — ships, 
planes,  etc.,  of  such  foreign  governments. 

The  proposed  act  specifically  authorizes 
the  President  to  deliver  to  any  other  gov- 
ernment, in  his  discretion,  any  information 
pertaining  to  any  defense  item  furnished 
such  government — at  last  we  will  have  legal 
authority  for  the  delivery  of  the  secret  bomb 
sight  to  Britain. 

The  measure  also  would  repeal  restric- 
tions of  the  Espionage  Act  of  1917  and  the 
Neutrality  Act  of  1940  prohibiting  the  export 
of  certain  war  materials. 

"It  does  not,  however,"  quoting  again  from 
the  Barkley-McCormack  statement,  "author- 
ize the  use  of  American  vessels  to  deliver  war 
materials  to  combat  areas." 

Maybe  not,  but  the  bill  itself  provides  that, 
and  I  quote: 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  the  President  may"  •  •  • 
and  then  goes  ahead  to  specify  the  powers 
which  I  have  been  citing.    Remembering  the 


ease  with  which  Attorney  General  Robert 
Jackson  wrote  an  opinion  of  the  existing 
laws  of  the  land,  I  personally  doubt  if  the 
pending  measure  in  fact  preserves  the  "carry" 
provisions  of  the  Neutrality  Act  any  more 
than  it  preserves  the  "cash"  provisions. 

In  my  opinion  this  measure  is  the  most 
complete  grant  of  unlimited  power  to  act 
and  to  spend  ever  proposed  for  any  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  And  the  Admin- 
istration is  perfectly  frank  about  It — ^there 
Is  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  in  the  Barklet-McCormack  statement, 
I  must  give  them  credit  for  that. 

I  am  informed  that  at  his  press  conference 
Friday  morning  the  President  said,  in  sub- 
stance, that  he  does  not  want  all  these  pow- 
ers, but  promptly  added  that  somebody  has 
to  have  them. 

This  measure  In  effect  says  that  whatever 
the  President  thinks  ought  to  be  done,  in  the 
name  of  national  defense — under  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  last  Monday  that  means 
universal  defense — he  is  authorized  to  do. 

True,  the  amount  he  could  spend  would 
be  limited  by  appropriations  made  by  Con- 
gress, but  you  know  and  I  know — and  he 
knows — that  a  Congress  which  would  pass 
this  all-embracing  grant  of  power  will  not 
refuse  any  appropriation  asked  in  the  name 
of  national  defense. 

Now,  let  tis  see  if  the  President  has  said 
anything — we  won't  go  into  things  he  has 
done  at  this  time — to  indicate  his  objectives; 
the  purposes  to  which  he  intends  to  use 
these  powers  and  these  billions  and  tens  of 
blUlcns.  perhaps  hundreds  of  billions,  of 
dollars  to  be  handed  him  for  "national  de- 
fense" purposes. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  message  to  Con- 
gress, President  Roosevelt  stated  broadly  his 
ideals  and  objectives.  They  go  far  beyond 
the  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding 
the  Allies.  Those  objectives  are  for  the 
United  States — presiunably  backed  by  the 
other  democracies — to  guarantee  four  essen- 
tial freedoms,  and  again  I  quote,  this  time 
from  the  President's  message  delivered  last 
Monday: 

"The  first  Is  freedom  of  speech  and  expres- 
sion— everywhere  in  the  world. 

"The  second  is  freedom  of  every  person  to 
worship  God  in  his  own  way — everywhere  In 
the  world. 

"The  third  Is  freedom  from  want,  which, 
translated  into  world  terms,  means  economic 
understandings  which  will  secure  to  every 
nation  a  healthy  peacetime  life  for  its  In- 
habitants— everywhere  in  the  world. 

"The  fourth  is  freedom  from  fear,  which, 
translated  into  world  terms,  means  a  world- 
wide reduction  of  armaments  to  such  a  point 
and  In  such  a  thorough  fashion  that  no  na- 
tion will  be  in  a  position  to  commit  an  act 
of  physical  aggression  against  any  neighbor — 
anywhere  in  the  world." 

Now,  my  friends,  if  the  President's  words 
mean  anything  at  all — and  we  must  take  it 
for  granted  that  in  a  formal  message  to  Con- 
gress the  President  of  the  United  States  would 
not  use  meaningless  words — 

If  those  words  mean  anything  at  all  they 
mean  that  the  United  States  is  to  poUce  the 
world;  that  the  United  Sutes  is  to  force  these 
four  freedoms  "everywhere  in  the  world. " 

I  say  that  is  a  pretty  big  contract.  There 
are  something  like  one  and  one-half  billions 
of  people  in  the  world,  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Does  President  Roosevelt  have  it  in  mind 
that  he,  backed  by  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
air  force  and  great  resources  of  the  United 
States,  is  going  to  bring  his  new  order  to 
Europe,  to  Africa,  to  Asia — guaranty  freedom 
of  expression,  worship,  freedom  from  fear, 
freedom  from  want,  to  the  people  of  India, 
China.  Russia,  Japan,  northern  and  southern 
Africa,  to  say  nothing  of  continental  Europe, 
with  its  scores  of  nations  and  several  scores 
of  nationalities? 


Is  that  the  mandate  he  got  from  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  the  recent  election? 

In  the  same  message  President  Roosevelt 
pledged  that,  and — again  I  quote: 

"We  are  committed  to  the  proposition  that 
principles  of  morality  and  considerations  of 
our  own  security  will  never  permit  us  to 
acquiesce  in  a  peace  dictated  by  aggresson 
and  sponsored  by  appeasers." 

Now  what  do  you  think  those  words  mean, 
providing  they  are  not  Just  striking  and 
sublime  phrases? 

Does  the  President  mean  the  United  States 
is  committed — by  a  mandate  or  something  of 
that  sort — not  to  accept  any  Old  Wcr'd  peace 
that  does  not  suit  the  Americas?  And  that  if 
such  a  peace  should  be  negotiated  by  the 
warring  powers  of  Europe,  that  the  United 
States  will  then  take  on  all  the  world,  and 
force  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  acceptance 
of  our  own  New  World  order.  Including  the 
four  freedoms? 

If  the  President  did  not  mean  that,  what 
did  he  mean? 

The  present  phase  of  the  battle  of  America 
centers  around  the  so-caUed  lend-lease  bill. 
As  I  told  you  last  week,  the  phrase  "lend- 
lease"  does  not  at  all  state  what  the  bill  pro- 
vides. The  bill  gives  blanket  powers  to  the 
President  to  fill  in  and  cash  a  blank  check 
on  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
most  assvu-edly  against  these  provisions  of 
the  bUl. 

It  should  be  known  as  the  bill  to  set  up  a 
dictatorship  in  the  United  States  with  a  view 
to  combating  the  dictators  of  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan.  If  you  have  any  doubts 
that  is  what  the  bill  does,  read  it. 

Let  me  summarize  again  some  of  the 
features  of  the  bill. 

It  authorizes  the  President,  without  con- 
sulting Congress,  entirely  on  his  own  im- 
pulses, to  do  the  foUowlng  things,  among 
others : 

1.  To  manufacture  in  United  States  arse- 
nals—or  have  manufactured  in  private 
plants — factories,  and  shipyards  any  defense 
article  for  the  government  of  any  country 
anywhere  in  the  world  whose  defense  the 
President  deems  vital  to  our  defense. 

2.  To  sell,  trat<sfer,  exchange,  lease,  or 
otherwise — that  could  mean  give — of  any 
such  defense  article  to  any  such  government 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

3.  To  test,  inspect,  prove,  repair,  outfit,  re- 
condition, or  otherwise  place  in  good  work- 
ing order  any  defense  article  for  any  such 
government. 

4.  To  take  any  kind  of  payment,  or  no  pay- 
ment at  all,  for  these  goods  and  services  to 
any  government  anywhere  in  the  world. 

5.  To  spend  Federal  Government  money  In 
any  way  beneficial  to  our  defense,  as  the 
President  sees  fit.  in  any  amotmts  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

All  the  powers  granted  In  the  bill  are 
granted — and  I  quote  from  the  bill — "not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  other 
law."  And  if  the  President  finds  later  some- 
thing he  desires  to  do  In  the  name  of  na- 
tional defense,  he  Is  authorized  from  time 
to  time  to  promulgate  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to 
carry  out  its  provisions,  and  he  may  exercise 
any  power  or  authority  conferred  upon  him 
by  this  act  through  such  department,  agency. 
or  officer  as  he  may  direct. 

Besides  repealing  any  and  all  laws  in  con- 
flict with  this  bill,  there  is  no  time  limit  fixed 
In  the  bill  on  any  of  the  dictatorial  powers 
it  seeks  to  confer  upon  the  President.  Under 
the  bill  as  written  it  wotild  take  a  two-thlids 
majority  of  both  branches  of  CongreES  to  re- 
peal or  modify  any  of  the  powers  given — that 
Is  the  constitutional  majority  required  to 
override  a  veto. 

I  say  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  shculd  stop.  look,  listen,  and 
do  some  very  serious  thinking  before  granting 
any  such  all-out  legislative  and  poUcy-deter« 
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this  way: 
"The  bill  simply  translates  into  leglslativ* 
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mining  and  unlimited-spending  powers  to 
any  President  of  the  United  States. 

Now.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  under  the 
tremendous  drive  of  this  war  hysteria  that 
bas  gripped  many  of  our  people — the  admin- 
istration believes  the  great  majority — there 
•;«  a  lot  of  Americans  who  think  Congress 
ought  to  pass  this  bill  without  even  looking 
at  it. 

Very  likely  some  of  you  feel  that  way  about 
4t^  That  Is  perfectly  within  your  rights.  It 
Is  perfectly  within  your  rights — it  may  be 
your  duty — if  you  feel  that  way,  to  write  me 
urging  me  to  support  this  bill,  which  to  my 
mind,  is  a  perfectly  insupportable  measure. 

However,  before  you  reach  any  such  de- 
cision, I  would  ask  that  you  answer  for  your- 
self— as  I  have  considered  and  answered  for 
myself — the  following  questions: 

1.  Am  I  willing — remember  as  an  American 
citizen  I  will  I3e  taxed  to  support  these  bil- 
lions of  expenditures  everywhere  in  the 
world — 

Am  I  willing  to  sign  a  blank  check  to 
finance  the  wars  conducted  by  Britain.  Greece, 
China,  and  any  other  nation,  anywhere  in  the 
world,  that  may  be  attacked  or  may  engage 
In  war  with  the  dictator  nations.  In  addition 
to  the  billions  we  are  going  to  expend  for  our 
own  national  defense? 

a.  Am  1  willing  to  go  further  into  debt,  and 
to  submit  to  heavy  Increases  in  taxation — 
levies  tremendously  larger  than  are  now  in 
effect — to  help  pay  for  these  ships,  guns, 
tanks,  planes,  shells,  and  other  munitions  for 
foreign  governments,  over  and  above  what  we 
need  for  our  own  national  or  even  Western 
Hemisphere  defense? 

3.  Do  I  want  the  United  States  Army  and 
Navy  to  police  the  whole  world,  to  guarantee 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  free- 
dom from  want  and  freedom  from  fear — I  am 
using  the  President's  own  language — to  guar- 
antee these  four  freedoms  to  every  nation  and 
every  people  In  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Africa — 
everywhere  in  the  world? 

4.  Do  I  want  the  Congress,  representing  me, 
to  vote  to  permit  the  President  to  take  from 
our  own  armed  forces,  entirely  at  his  own 
discretion  and  upon  his  own  Impulse — and 
according  to  his  statement  our  armed  forces 
are  pitifully  weak — to  take  from  our  own 
armed  forces  and  turn  them  over  to  Britain 
and  other  nations,  everywhere  in  the  world, 
our  own  planes,  tanks,  guns,  shells,  ships,  and 
other  materials  and  supplies,  without  even 
certification  from  the  Army  and  Navy  that 
these  are  not  needed  for  our  own  defense? 

6.  Do  I  want  to  vote  that  the  United  States 
go  to  war  with  Japan  to  free  China;  with 
Germany  to  free  the  Poles,  the  Czechs,  the 
French,  the  Belgians,  the  Danes,  the  Nor- 
wegians, and  the  Dutch?  Oo  to  war  with 
Russia  to  free  the  Esthonians,  the  Latvians, 
the  Lithuanians,  the  Finns?  Go  to  war  with 
Italy  to  free  the  Greeks — who  seem  to  be 
doing  a  pretty  good  Job  for  themselves? 

6.  Do  I  consider  it  the  destiny,  and  the 
duty,  of  the  United  States  to  abandon  the 
Monroe  Doctrine — Secretary  Stimson  says  it  is 
outmoded,  out  of  date — to  abandon  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  and  adopt  the  doctrine  that  the 
United  States  is  defender  of  all  nations  every- 
where in  the  world,  against  attack  by  other 
nations? 

7.  Do  Z  want  to  send  American  boys  over- 
seas to  fight  for  this  new  Roosevelt  doctrine  of 
world  supremacy?  If  I  do,  am  I  willing  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  saying  that  if  this 
program  Is  cur  program,  it  will  not  mean 
"plowing  imder  every  fourth  American  boy," 
a*  Senator  Bu«ton  K.  Wheeleb  declared? 

8.  Do  I  honestly  laelieve  that  the  nations 
to  whom  the  President  lends  or  leases — if  he 
lends  or  leases  instead  of  giving  away  out- 
right— these  defense  materials  valued  at 
billions  of  dollars,  will  ever  repay,  even  in 
what  the  bill  calls  "Indirect  benefits'  ? 

0.  Do  I  seriotisiy  believe  that  the  huge 
debt — 1100,000,000,000.  maybe  one  hundred 
and  fifty  billions,  may  be  more — to  be  created 
by  this  "all  out"  exciirsion  into  world-wide 
regulation  of  other  peoples  will  not  impover- 


ish this  Nation,  will  not  burden  Its  citizens 
for  generations  with  crushing  taxes,  will  not 
lower  cur  standard  of  living,  in  addition  to 
sacrificing  the  flower  of  our  youth,  and  put- 
ting us  permanently  and  "all  out"  in  the 
treacherous  game  of  European  power  poli- 
tics? 

10.  Am  I  determined  to  go  so  far  in  aiding 
England  and  whatever  allies  she  later  picks 
up,  that  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  will  have 
no  alternative  but  to  wage  war  upon  us? 

11.  Shall  I  insist  that  the  belligerent  na- 
tions of  the  world  shall  make  no  peace  that 
is  not  satisfactory  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States?  Am  I  willing  to  back  up  that 
declaration  by  force  of  arms? 

12.  Do  I  want  to  give  all  these  powers  to 
one  man,  without  even  limiting  the  time 
during  which  he  can  exercise  these  unprece- 
dented powers  of  Executive  discretion  and 
Executive  action? 

My  friends,  I  never  have  been  so  concerned 
about  any  public  question  in  my  life. 

I  have  answered  most  of  these  questions 
myself. 

I  think  I  know  what  I  am  going  to  do.  I 
am  against  the  program  set  up  in  the  so- 
called  lend-lease  bill.  I  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  tell  me  how  you  feel  about  it,  whether 
you  agree  with  me  or  not. 

Now  a  few  words  for  myself  in  closing : 

I  respect  the  President  of  the  Upited  States. 
I  want  to  help  him  when  I  can  consistently 
give  him  my  support.  I  believe  in  national 
unity.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  turning  over 
to  the  President  blanket  power  ta  formulate 
policies;  after  the  Nation  decides  on  policies, 
then  is  the  time  to  \inite  in  making  them 
effective. 

I  am  opposed  to  blank  checks  for  the  Presi- 
ident,  as  well  as  blanket  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Congress  has  a  solemn  obligation  to 
discharge  its  duty  in  this  crisis — and  not  to 
be  swept  away  by  this  organized  war  h^terla. 

Congress  has  no  business  voting  away  our 
rights  or  surrendering  its  responsibilities  to 
one  man,  even  though  that  be  the  President. 

I  am  against  one-man  dictatorial  powers, 
even  in  the  name  of  four  freedoms  every- 
where in  the  world. 

I  am  in  favor  of  an  adequate  and  impreg- 
nable national  defense. 

I  favor  large  and  legitimate  aid  to  Britain, 
but  that  should  be  afforded  in  such  manner 
and  amount  as  will  not  drag  us  into  this  war, 
which  I  still  say  is  not  our  war. 

I  am  in  favor  of  giving  Britain  all  the 
assistance  within  the  bounds  of  inter- 
national law  that  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected of  us  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
weaken  our  own  defense.  We  must  not 
permit  ourselves  to  be  drawn  into  the  bloody 
whirlpool  of  the  Old  World. 

I  am  glad  the  bill  conferring  upon  the 
President  dictatorial  power  to  lease,  lend, 
or  give  any  American  defense  supplies  to  a 
foreign  country  Is  not  a  partisan  issue. 
There  are  a  few  Republicans  supporting  the 
President's  contention  and  many  Democrats 
opposing  him. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  issue 
will  be  debated  thoroughly,  as  in  the  Ameri- 
can way.  And  before  it  is  settled  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  will  have  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  proposal.  In  my 
mind  that  provision  of  the  lend-lease  bill 
which  undertakes  to  give  one  man  unlimited 
power  to  do  whatever  he  pleases  with  every 
American  warplane.  fvery  American  war- 
ship, every  American  tank,  every  American 
gun,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  proposals 
ever  made  to  an  American  Congress. 

No  good  reason  has  been  given  by  any  of 
the  supporters  of  this  proposal  why  we 
should  give  the  President  unlimited  au- 
thority to  control  every  piece  of  our  own 
defense  equipment.  Under  this  program  he 
can  engage  in  war  with  every  other  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  if  he  sees  fit  to  do  so. 

I  think  the  President  should  tell  Congress 
bow  much  aid  he  wants  to  give  Britain  in- 


stead of  asking  for  a  blank  check  and  un- 
limited authority. 

I  have  studied  the  lend-lease  bill  carefully 
and  I  find  nothing  it  will  do  under  condi- 
tions short  of  war  that  cannot  be  done  under 
the  laws  we  now  have.  That  convinces  me 
the  proposed  legislation  is  a  war  bill.  It  cer- 
tainly assumes  that  the  United  States  is 
going  into  Europe's  war. 

I  am  opposed  to  sending  An>erican  ships 
Into  the  war  zones. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  convoying  of  ships 
Into  war  zones  by  American  warships. 

I  am  in  favor  of  retaining  the  Johnson 
Act,  and  the  protective  provisions  of  the 
Neutrality  Act. 

I  say  no  American  troops  on  foreign  soil; 
no  foreign  troops  on  American  soil. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Kansans  are  utterly  opposed  to  the 
United  States  mixing  in  foreign  wars. 


Oil  Imports 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  January  1:1, 1941 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing tables  give  the  oil  imports  for  the 
years  1936,  1937,  1938,  1939,  and  11 
months  of  1940.  A  large  percent  of  this 
oil  comes  in  on  a  reduced  tariff  rate 
through  a  treaty  which  we  negotiated 
with  Venezuela.  It  is  especially  interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  September  1939  we 
received  206,000  barrels  of  oil  from  old 
Mexico  and  in  September  1940  we  re- 
ceived 1,558,000  barrels. 

CRxn)E  Petrolettm 

United  States  imports  and  exports  of  crtide 
petroleum,  calendar  years  1936  to  1940 


Calendar  years 

Imports  for 

consumption 

(dutiable) 

Domestic 
exports 

1936 . 

Borre'j 
30,494.000 
25,395.000 
22, 449, 000 
2S,  562, 000 
'36.947,000 

Barrel* 
50, 313, 000 

1937 

67,127,000 

1938 

77,254,000 

1939 

72,064.000 

1940, 11  months 

'49,589,000 

11    months    entjing    No- 
vember: 
1939 

25,999,000 
'36,947,000 

67,406,000 

1940 

■49,589,000 

1  Preliminary.    Subject  to  revision. 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  figures. 

United  States  imports  for  consumption  of 
crude  petroleum,  calendar-year  periods  and 
tDor  periods 

otrruBLZ  IMPOSTS  of  crttde  petboleum,  bt 

CALENSAB  TEAR 


Calendar  year 

Total  (all 
countries) 

From  Ven- 
ezuela 

From 
Mexico 

1936 

Barrel* 

30,494,000 
25, 395, 000 
22, 449, 000 
28,562,000 
36,947,000 

Barreh 

26,03.5,000 
21,272,000 
20.84fi.000 
25, 645. 000 
26,3.33,000 

Barrels 

4,459,000 

1937 

3,512,000 

1938 

1,602.000 

1939 

1,688,000 

1940, 11  months... 

11,249,000 

United  States  imports  for  eonsumpiion  of 
crude  petroleum,  calendar-year  periods  and 
war  periods — Continued 


DUTIABLE  IMFOBTS  OF  CEUDE  PETBOLZUIC,  BT 
WAR  PERIODS 

War  period 

Total  .m 
ports 

12  months  ended  Antnist: 

193^-  (prewar) „......„„„...„. 

Barrei* 

24.014.000 

1839  (prewar) .,„.-.. 

%868,CO0 

194d  (warpertcd): 

Vcneiuela ................ . 

27,019,000 

Mexico 

7.099,000 

Other  ooontries .......... 

3&S,000 

Total  war  period 

35,3X1,000 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  flpurcs. 

United  States  imports  for  consumption  of 
crude  petroleum  during  the  first  12  months 
of  European  war  period.  September  1939 
to  August  1940,  by  countries 

DUTIABLE    IMFOBTS    OF    CBUDC    FBTBOLEUM,    WAR 
PERIOD 


War  period  mon.hs 


1939 


September 

October 

November . 

December.... 


1840 


January... 
Februiry.. 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

.\ugust 


Total,  12  months. 

1640 


September.. 
October 

November- 


Total  (all 
countries) 


Barrels 
2,672,000 
2,387,000 
3;653,000 
%562;000 


1,948,000 
2,244,000 
2,588,000 
3,238,000 
4, 067. 000 
3, 145, 000 
3,771,000 
4. 078, 000 


From  Ven- 
ezuela 


36,373,000 


BarrOt 
2;  466, 000 
^  197, 000 
2,244,000 
2,273,000 


1,643,000 
1,960,000 
1, 829, 000 
2,406,000 
3,002.000 
2,221,000 
2, 197,  COO 
2,681,000 


From 
Mexico 


27,019,000 


8,989,000 
3,&36,000 
4,023,000 


2,432,000 
2,435,000 
2,627,000 


Barrdi 
206,000 
190,000 
348,000 
280.000 


405,000 

284,000 

676,000 

832,000 

1,085,000 

'  924,000 

1,463.000 

1,397,000 


7,099,000 


1,568,000 
1,329,000 
1,306,000 


Source:  U.  8.  Department  of  Commerce  figures. 


A  Man  Who  Dares  Oppose 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARELS 


OF 


HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

-  OF  WORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  January  21, 1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  MINOT  (N.  DAK.)  NEWS 


President,  I  ask  unani- 
have  printed  in  the 
Record    an    editorial 

(N.  Dak.)  Daily  News 
Who  Dares  Oppose." 

objection,  the  editorial 

printed  in  the  Recoid, 


Source:  U.  8.  Department  of  Commerce  figurea. 


Mr.  NYE.    Mr 
mous   consent   to 
Appendix  of   the 
from  the  Minot 
entitled  "A  Man 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 

(From  Minot  (N.  Dak.)  Dally  News  of  January 
10,  1941] 

A  MAN  WHO  DABES  OPPOSE 

Seasoned  crusader  in  Congress  that  he  is. 
Senator  Bubton  K.  Wheeler,  of  Montana, 
must  know  as  well  as  any  man  the  billows  of 
popular  feeling.     He  has  ridden  them  time 


and  again,  one  moment  firming  himself  on 
the  crest  of  popularity  and  the  next  moment 
all  but  immersed  in  the  trough. 

Just  now  in  the  savage  turn  of  mass  hys- 
teria he  Is  whipped  with  epithets.  Because  he 
dares  challenge  policies  of  those  who  capital- 
ize on  fears  that  are  in  the  public  mind, 
name  callers  hiss  that  he  Is  a  pacifist  or  a 
pro-Nazi,  when  really  he  is  neither. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  Wheeler 
was  hailed  as  the  acme  of  sound-thinking, 
clean-cut  Americanism.  That  was  when  he 
led  the  fight  against  the  reorganization  of 
the  Supreme  Covirt. 

Hew  fickle  is  the  public  sentiment  which 
■upposes  that  Bubt  Wheeleb  has  become  a 
traitor.  Yet  some  of  the  men  who  hailed  him 
then  are  lashing  him  now. 

In  his  present  stand,  whether  we  agree  with 
his  position  or  not  (and  if  we  do.  we  might 
disagree  pleasantly).  It  should  be  admitted 
that  he  is  pretty  strongly  American,  and  that 
there  is  a  long  tradition  of  this  brand  of 
Americanism  behind  him. 

We  may  thank  God  at  this  time,  as  In  times 
past,  that  we  still  have  men  like  him  in  the 
national  lawmaking  body — men  who  will 
stand  on  the  courage  of  their  convictions 
when  to  express  them  is  unpopular. 

Men  of  the  stamp  of  Bust  Wheeler  are  par- 
ticularly needed  In  a  time  like  this,  when  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment seems  to  have  lost  its  ability  to  function 
as  the  founding  fathers  intended.  In  one 
thing  we  may  rest  confident,  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  not  a  yes-voting  seat  holder 
who^wlll  take  on  a  platter  the  legislative  pro- 
posals that  are  handed  down  to  him  from  the 
men  who  sit  in  Washington's  saddle. 


Referendum  on  the  War  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  January  21. 1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  WASHINGTON  TIMES- 
HERALD 


Mr.  WHEELER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

.  unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 

the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  column 

from  the  Times-Herald  of  January  21, 

1941,  entitled  "In  the  News." 

Tliis  column  discusses  a  recent  Gallup 
poll.  I  think  it  Is  very  significant  that 
when  asked  the  question  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Gallup  poll,  "If  you 
were  asked  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
the  United  States  entering  the  war 
against  Germany  and  Italy  how  would 
you  vote — to  go  into  the  war  or  to  stay 
out  of  war?"  Eighty-eight  percent  of 
the  American  people  replied  "No."  Only 
a  small,  though  highly  vocal  minority — 
12  percent — answered  that  they  would 
vote  to  go  to  war  with  Germany  and 
Italy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  Jan- 
viary  21,  1041] 


IN   THE    NXW»— CONGRCBS    SHOUU)   ASK    A 
SRXIfDtTM  ON  THS  WAR  IBBUS 

On  January  10,  Just  past,  the  Chicago  Dally 
News,   the  newspaper  of   Col.  Frank  Knox, 


published  a  very  Important  question  and  the 
very  important  answers  to  that  question  from 
the  Gallup  Poll. 

Colonel  Knox  te,  as  everyone  knows,  our 
distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  Gallup  poll  is  one  of  the  most  repu- 
table and  reliable  of  the  established  t«sU  of 
public  opinion  in  this  or  any  country. 

The  gallant  colonel  is  a  fighting  man  by 
reputation  and  record,  and  has  issued  several 
warlike  statements  during  the  present  con- 
troversies. 

He  cannot  therefore  be  accused  of  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  peace  and  the  published 
results  of  this  poU. 

The  poU,  therefore,  has  especial  Importance 
and  significance  and  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  thoughtful  cltlEens. 

The  questions  and  the  answers  are  taken 
directly  from  the  Daily  News  in  this  column. 

Question:  "If  you  were  asked  to  vote  on 
the  quration  of  the  United  States  entering 
the  war  against  Germany  and  Italy,  how 
would  you  vote — to  go  into  the  war  or  to  stay 
out  of  war?" 

Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  replies 
to  this  question  sent  in  to  the  Gallup  head- 
quarters, the  following  tabulations  are  made 
by  the  GaUup  organization: 

Among  the  residents  of  the  New  England 
and  Middle  Atlantic  States.  13  percent  voted 
in  favor  of  going  into  the  war  and  87  percent 
voted  to  stay  out. 

Among  the  residents  of  the  Bast  Central 
States.  9  percent  voted  to  go  Into  the  war 
and  90  percent  voted  to  stay  out. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Central 
States.  9  percent  voted  to  go  into  the  war 
and  91  percent  voted  to  stay  out. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern 
States.  17  percent  voted  to  go  into  the  war 
and  83  percent  voted  to  stay  out. 

In  the  far  West  14  percent  of  the  citizens 
voted  to  go  Into  the  war  and  86  percent 
voted  to  stay  out. 

In  no  State  or  section,  or  region  or  locality 
did  the  people  vote  to  go  Into  the  war  but 
everywhere  voted  overwhelmingly  to  stay 
out. - 

The  compilation  of  the  voting  in  the  whole 
United  States  showed  only  12  percent  voting 
to  go  into  the  war,  and  88  percent  voting  to 
stay  out  of  It. 

The  summarized  tabulation  is  given  here- 
with— lifted  bodily  from  Secretary  Knox's 
paper,  the  Chicago  Dally  News: 

Percent 
Go      Stiqr 
in       out 
New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic.  13  87 

East  Central 10  00 

West  Centra] 0         Bl 

South ^ 17  83 

Far  West 14  86 


Total  United  States. 


12 


88 


This  sununarlaed  tabulation  shows  that 
In  the  whole  Nation  only  a  bare  12  percent 
of  the  citlsenry  want  their  country  to  get  into 
this  European  war,  and  a  full  90  percent 
want  it  to  stay  out. 

Yet  the  Democratic  administration  In 
Washington  appears  to  be  doing  Its  level  best 
to  project  the  United  States  into  the  war,  or 
so  to  provoke  some  of  these  foreign  nations 
that  they  will  declare  war  on  us,  or  to  Involv* 
our  Nation  and  our  people  in  some  way. 
directly  or  IndlrecUy,  in  this  altogether  alien 
conflict. 

The  recognized  leaden  of  the  Democratic 
party  are  doing  their  utmost  to  provoke  war 
or  to  precipiUte  the  country  into  war. 

The  recognized  leaders  of  the  Republican 
Party  are  competing  with  the  Democratic 
leaders  for  the  distinction  of  being  the  mcst 
conspicuous  representatives  of  the  war  party. 

Nearly  all  your  Congressmen,  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  absolutely  all  your  Government 
ofllcials  are  representing  the  12  percent  at 
American  citizens  who  want  to  get  into  the 
war,  and  almost  no  members  of  the  sO'<alle4 


t. 


' 


^ 


L«V*     J/W^MVO     WAAA    AAW»    AAAA^/VTU—       | 
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popular  government  of  our  country  are  rep- 
resenting the  88  percent  of  the  American 
people  who  want  to  stay  out  of  the  war. 

la  that  fair  and  honest  representative  gov- 
•mment? 

Is  that  a  genuine  operation  of  the  Ameri- 
can two-party  system  by  means  of  which  the 
c^lnlons  of  both  or  all  factions  of  the  public 
^•re  supposed  to  be  accurately  expressed? 

Where  la  the  "opposition"  party  to  the 
dominating  and  domineering  incumbent 
party? 

Where  ia  the  party  of  the  people— of  the 
majority  of  the  public? 

Where  is  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment In  which  the  majority  is  supposed  to 
rule? 

Where  is  our  boasted  "pxire  democracy"  in 
which  every  man  is  equal,  every  r;ght  Is  re- 
spected, and  every  voice  is  heard  and  heeded? 

Are  we  already  an  authoritarian  state  in 
which  the  masses  have  no  rights  and  where 
even  an  88-percent  majority  is  suppressed 
and  overridden? 

The  Gallup  poll  is  accurate  and  honest,  as 
everybody  knows,  but  suppose  its  accuracy 
Is  questioned  by  this  so-called  representative 
government  of  ours. 

Then  why  does  not  the  Government  take  a 
TOte  that  is  unquestioned  and  unquestion- 
able— a  regular,  authorized,  referendum  vote 
on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  cltl- 
Bens  of  this  supposedly  free  country  want  to 
get  into  var  or  not? 

There  is  plenty  of  time  before  we  shall  be 
prepared. 

There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  to  vote 
before  we  are  ready  to  act. 

There  has  long  been  time  and  opport\mity. 

A  measxire  has  been  before  Congress  for 
years,  proposed  by  a  most  distinguished  states- 
man. Senator  Cappes,  of  Kansas,  to  give  the 
people  of  this  country  the  right  to  decide  in 
every  foreign  war  whether  the  Nation  shall 
or  shall  not  participate  by  aggressive  action. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  refused  to  pass  that 
measure. 

Congress  has  refused  even  to  give  the  peo- 
ple the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  measure. 

Ck)ngres8  has  denied  the  people  of  this 
democratic  Nation — if  it  is  a  democratic  Na- 
tion— the  right  to  decide  whether  or  not  they 
shall  venture  everything  they  have  and  hold 
dear  in  foreign  wars  for  alien  ideals. 

Well,  let  us  assxmie  that  Congress  is  right. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  people  are  not 
mentally  and  morally  capable  of  deciding 
such  momentous  questions  on  all  occasions. 

Let  us  realize  that  Congress  is  naturally 
Jealous  of  its  powers  and  possibly  conscious 
of  its  mental  and  moral  superiority,  although 
those  qualities  are  not  particularly  noticeable 
lo  the  Congressmen  we  are  familiar  with. 

Still  they  may  be  there. 

Yet  on  such  a  vital  occasion  as  the  present 
one.  when  88  percent  of  the  public  is  au- 
thoritatively declared  to  have  registered  in 
formal  written  expression  of  opinion,  their 
opposition  to  the  course  of  their  Govern- 
ment, an  honest  Congress,  a  conscientious 
Congress,  a  democratic  Congress,  an  Ameri- 
can Congress  would  sxirely  want  to  know  the 
truth — ^the  exact,  legally  recorded  truth — 
about  this  public  opinion,  and  would  propose 
a  Nation-wide  referendiim  vote  of  the  people 
for  guidance. 

If  the  Congress  does  not  want  the  influ- 
ence of  the  people,  the  wisdom  of  the  people, 
the  will  of  the  people  to  guide  them,  whose 
Izifluence  do  they  want — whose  will  do  they 
heed? 

Is  the  President's  will  supreme,  and  not 
the  people's? 

That  is  autocracy. 

Is  the  will  of  the  12  percent  of  the  upper 
Classes  to  rule? 

That  ts  oligarchy. 

Is  the  influence  of  the  social  classes,  whom 
Ambassador  Kennedy  had  almost  forcibly  to 


stop  from  being  presented  ^at  court  and 
prostrating  themselves  before  foreign  royalty 
and  nobility,  to  be  mainly  considered? 

If  we  are  to  be  ruled  by  snubbery  and 
snobbery — that  is  aristocracy. 

Is  the  will  of  the  high  financiers  and  of 
the  great  public  service  corporations  and 
their  henchmen  to  guide  the  Congress  and. 
the  Nation? 

That  is  plutocracy. 

We  had  that  In  the  World  War. 

Do  we  want  to  go  back  to  it? 

Why  not  let  the  will  and  wisdom  of  the 
88  percent  of  the  people  guide  Congress? 

That  is  democracy. 

That  is  what  the  fathers  of  this  free  coun- 
try thought  they  were  creating  when  they 
founded  the  Nation  on  liberty,  opportunity, 
and  equality. 

And  if  Congress  does  not  have  the  confi- 
dence in  the  Gallup  poll  that  the  rest  of  the 
country  has; 

And  if  Congress  really  wants  to  know  what 
the  people  think  and  be  guided  by  the  peo- 
ple's will,  as  is  the  rightful  procedure  in  a 
true  democracy; 

Then  let  the  Congress  command  a  referen- 
dum election  on  whether  or  not  the  great 
mass  and  majority  of  the  plain  people  of  the 
United  States  want  to  get  into  this  war  or 
not: 

Whether  they  want  to  sacrifice  their  sons 
for  the  commercial  supremacy  of  one  coun- 
try or  another  in  Exirope  or  Asia; 

Whether  they  want  to  be  involved  in  every 
conflict  of  Imperial  greed  and  alien  interest 
from  Suez  to  Zululand  from  Madrid  to  Mos- 
cow, from  London  to  Singapore,  from  "Green- 
land's icy  mountains  to  India's  coral  strand." 

"But  o\ir  boys  are  not  going  to  be  sent 
abroad,"  say  you. 

Nonsense,  fellow  citizens,  even  now  their 
berths  are  being  built  on  the  transport  ships. 

Even  now  their  graves  are  being  dug  in 
foreign  soil. 


Suffrage  for  the  District  of  Columbia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  January  21.  1941 


RESOLUTION  AND  ADDRESS  AT  THE 
THIRD  ANNUAL  CONVENnON  OP  THE 
CONGRESS  OP  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  in  support  of  suf- 
frage for  the  District  of  Columbia  adopted 
by  the  third  annual  convention  of  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J..  November  21,  1940; 
also  the  remarks  made  in  favor  of  the 
resolution  by  Sidney  R.  Katz,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  MaiTland  and  District  of 
Columbia  Industrial  Council. 

I  hope  this  appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
meet  with  approval  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


RESOLtrnON  ON  DISTRICT  OF  COLT7MBU  FHAH- 
CHISE  ADOPTED  BT  THE  THIRD  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION  OF  THE  CONGRESS  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS,  NOVEMBER  21, 
1940 

Whereas  the  600,000  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  denied  the  right  to  vote 
for  any  of  their  local  officials  and  are  denied 
any  representation  in  Congress  or  the  right 
to  vote  for  the  President  or  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  third  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions reaffirms  its  support  of  the  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  their  fight  to  ob- 
tain the  right  to  local  self-government,  the 
right  to  representation  In  Congress,  and  the 
right  to  vote  for  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

ADDRESS  BY  SIDNEY  R.  KATZ,  SECRETARY-TREAS- 
XmER  or  THE  MARYLAND  AND  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBU  INDUSTRIAL  UNION  COUNCIL,  WASH- 
INGTON, D.  C,  DELIVERED  AT  ATLANTIC  CITT, 
N.   J.,  NOVEMBER   21,    1940 

Mr.  President,  though  this  resolution  may 
make  some  of  the  delegates  impatient  for 
more  Important  stuff.  I  must  say  this  is  the 
most  important  single  problem  that  the 
C.  I.  O.  members  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
from  a  political  standpoint,  have  facing  them 
today.  Now.  many  of  you  delegates  will  won- 
der why  It  is  that  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  in 
the  capital  of  the  greatest  democracy  on 
earth,  there  is  no  democracy  in  that  city  it- 
self. I  would  like  you  to  know  we  did  have  the 
vote  in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  one  time 
up  until  1871,  at  which  time  a  corrupt  Fed- 
eral administration  took  over  the  city  gov- 
ernment, established  a  commission  form  of 
government,  and  since  then  the  entrenched 
interests  in  the  city  have  been  opposing  the 
people  of  our  city  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
the  franchise. 

Now,  I  wish  that  the  delegates,  when  they 
get  back  home  tc  their  respective  States 
would  give  us  the  kind  of  assistance  we  need 
on  this  very  Important  issue.  There  cannot 
be  any  real  democracy  in  our  country  not 
only  if  there  is  no  suffrage  for  10,000,000  in 
the  poll-tax  South  but  also  for  some  660  000 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  about  our  school 
system;  nothing  to  say  about  our  flre  and 
police  departments;  nothing  to  say  about 
our  labor  laws;  nothing  to  say  about  public 
welfare.  All  this  depends  upon  the  suffer- 
ance of  Congress;  and  if  you  deal  with  Con- 
gressmen you  know  that  the  people  who  in- 
fluence them  are  the  people  who  elect  them 
and  there  is  not  a  single  man  in  the  United 
States  Congress  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  want  to  urge  the 
delegates  to  remember  we  have  an  uphill 
fight  on  this  proposition.  We  had  hoped 
some  few  months  ago  after  the  Democratic 
Party  convention  in  Chicago  came  out  in 
favor  of  suffrage  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  any  major  political  party  that  we 
would  get  suffrage  and  that  the  pledge  of 
the  Democratic  Party  would  be  kept.  There 
was  a  great  to  do  about  it  in  the  city  of 
Washington  for  some  2  or  3  weeks.  The  Re- 
publican candidate,  Wlllkle,  and  the  na- 
tional Democratic  platform  as  adopted  at 
Chicago,  were  all  in  favor  of  suffrage,  and 
then  the  strong  local  pressure  of  the  en- 
trenched Interests  in  the  city  of  Washington 
who  run  that  city  government,  all  of  whom 
at  the  head  of  city  government  are  Presi- 
dential employees,  bore  down  upon  the  fight 
of  the  people  of  our  city  for  suffrage.  I 
know  I  a'm  betraying  no  confidence  when  I 
say  that  even  at  the  Democratic  Convention 
in  the  platform  committee,  the  fight  for  suf- 
frage was  carried  by  only  one  vote,  but  never- 
the  less  that  is  a  pledge,  and  we  here  are 
going  to  Insist,  we  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, we  are  going  to  ask  this  convention  to 


help  us  get  suffrage  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

I  want  to  say  we  regret  that  the  great  con- 
cern that  is  being  displayed  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  democracy  abroad,  which  we 
all  share,  has  nev(.T  been  displayed  in  any 
way  for  democracy  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Men  who  are  friends  of  the  President 
have  explained  by  iray  of  apologizing  for  him 
to  me,  that  they  regret  very  much  the  way 
things  are,  but  thty  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  convince  the  E'resident  of  the  United 
States  to  concern  tdmself  with  democracy  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  hope  this  convention  will  pass  this  reso- 
lution as  they  did  similar  resolutions  in 
Pittsburgh  and  Pilsco,  and  when  we  write 
to  you  asking  you  to  write  to  your  Congress- 
men to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  have  some 
measure  of  democmcy,  some  measure  of  local 
self-government,  o::  control  of  our  own  lives 
and  welfare  in  th(!  District  of  Columbia,  as 
you,  too,  have  In  your  own  States  and  your 
own  cities,  I  earnestly  ask  that  you  wlU  do 
this.    I  thank  you. 


New  Capital  Raised  Tkroagh  the  Sale  of 
Secmitiet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH 

OF  NEW  yorb: 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  January  21. 194L 


REPORT  OP  THE  RESEARCH  BUREAU  OF 
THE  MERCHANTS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW 
YORK 


Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  report 
from  the  research  bureau  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Association  of  New  York,  under 
date  of  Monday,  December  16, 1940: 

In  the  last  8  years  Government  spending 
of  borrowed  money  so  far  supplanted  private 
investment  in  private  enterprises  that  in 
the  years  from  1P32  to  1939,  inclusive,  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  subsidiary 
agencies  raised  by  borrowing  more  than  five 
times  the  amount  which  investors  put  into 
new  corporate  stock  and  bond  flotations. 

This  is  revealed  in  a  study  which  the  re- 
search bureau  of  the  Merchants'  Association 
of  New  York  has  completed  of  new  capital 
raised  through  the  sale  of  securities  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  period  from  1932  to  1939. 

The  analysis  shows  that  in  the  8  years  1932 
to  1939,  inclusive,  the  entire  corporate  stock 
and  bond  flotations  issued  to  raise  new  capi- 
tal for  private  enterprise  through  the  estab- 
lished financial  markets,  including  domestic, 
Canadian,  and  foreign  corporations,  amounted 
to  only  $4,763,000,000,  while  new  capital 
raised  by  the  Federal  Government,  including 
its  subsidiary  agencies,  amounted  to  $26,- 
551.000,000  over  this  same  period. 

How  great  a  reversal  this  is  from  the  period 
prior  to  the  depression  years  is  shown  by  the 
figures  for  1926.  which  disclose  that  In  that 
year  alone  the  amount  of  new  capital  raised 
for  private  enterprise  amoimted  to  $4,357,- 
000.000,  an  amount  whicli.  although  far  less 
than  in  the  boom  years  of  1928  and  early 
1929.  was  almost  equal  to  the  whole  amount 
of  new  capital  Invested  In  private  enterprise 
In  the  8  years  from  1932  through  1939. 


The  figures  further  indicate  that,  although 
the  population  of  the  United  SUtes  has  in- 
creased approximately  12  percent  since  1926. 
in  no  1  of  the  last  8  years,  when  Govern- 
ment borrowing  and  spending  has  largely 
superseded  similar  investment  of  funds  by 
private  enterprise,  has  the  national  incoaw, 
as  computed  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, equaled  that  of  the  year  1926.    The 


Federal  debt  has  been  Increued  from  $16.- 
185.000,000.  the  post-war  low.  on  June  80. 
1930.  to  $44,068,000,000  on  B?ptember  30  of 
this  year,  exclusive  of  contingent  debt. 

The  following  tables  show  the  comparison 
of  new  capital  expenditures  by  private  enter- 
prise and  new  financing  by  the  Federal 
Iteasury  and  subsidiary  agencies  and  other 
related  figures. 


New  capital  raised  through  the  sale  of  securities 


Year  ending  Derpmber— 

By  private 
ent«rpri<)e.  c»r- 
poratc  stock,  and 
bond  floiations, 
inclu<lini!  domes- 
tic. Canaoian, 
and  {orriftn 
corporal  it)ns 

By  the  Federal 

Government, 

V.  8.  Trensury 

flnancinp.  inctud- 

ing  subsidiary 

aFencif.f 

National  income, 

■s  earopiled  by 

the  Depattincnt 

of  Corameree 

Topa-atioa 

of  tbe  UniUKl 

Btatcs 

1938 

$4.  S57. 002, 750 

(Federal  debt  r»- 

1  174,  no,  000, 000 

117,000,000 

^'      '     ^         I    auoea. 

1932 

1933 „ 

32S,3fil.«25 
lao,  717, 178 
178, 257, 9«9 
403.569.958 
1,214,9.V),299 
1,225,012,213 
873, 348,  950 
381,903,032 

$3,1.11.071. 300 
1,(1(16,236,451 
6, 164,  458,  25U 
3,634.277.290 
3, 474,  757,  30O 
2.463.263.577 
3,070.4iA,07« 
2,506,706,882 

40. 074.  inn.  000 

42.430.0IU,000 
50,347.000,000 
55.870.000.000 
65.165,000.000 
71.172.000,000 

t»,tia.aaa,(KK> 
60,  rs,  000, 000 

122,000.000 

1934 . 

....... 

1935 

IBM. 

18S7 

1888 

1939 

131.000,000 

Total 

4,703,121,104 

16,551,187,016 





Source:  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle. 

No  capital  Cotations  issued  tor  re'unding  purposes  are  included  in  the  aliove  figures. 

The  Federal  debt  (exclusive  of  contingent  debt):  Aueust  1919.  I26.';9fi,70l,fl84.  World  War  peak;  Jane  30,  1936, 
$19,643,183,079;  June  30,  1930,  decreasing  to  $16,185,308,299.  poit-war  low  bept.  30,  1940,  rising  to  t44/M0jUM$B.  all 
timehigli. 


Views  of  Secretary  Hall  on  Lease-Lend 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  X7NITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  January  21, 1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM   WASHINGTON   THIEB- 
HERALD 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  entitled  "Secretary  Hull 
on  the  IXctatorship  Bill." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  J 
Sbcretaet  Htnx  on  thx  Dictatobsbif  Bill 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  appeared 
Wednesday  as  the  first  witness  for  the  so- 
called  leaoe-lend  bill  before  the  House  For- 
eign Affaire  Ck}mmittee. 

Mr.  Hull  used  a  brand  of  logic,  or  argu- 
ment, which  struck  us  as  clever  but  fal- 
lacious.   His  thesis  ran  about  as  follows : 

Great  Britain,  a  leading  democratic  nation, 
is  in  serious  danger  of  being  overthrown  by 
Germany.  If  Britain  goes  down,  the  United 
States  will  be  in  grave  danger  of  a  German 
attack  sooner  or  later — probably  sooner. 
Therefore,  Congress  should  pass  the  leaae- 
lend  bill,  so-called. 

To  US,  the  argument  seems  faulty.  Ad- 
mitting both  of  ItT.  Hull's  premises,  it  does 
not  follow  that  Congress  mu£t  abdicate  its 
powers  and  make  the  President  dictator  of 
the  United  States. 

That  Is  what  this  bill  proposes  to  do.    To 


call  it  a  lease-lend  bill  is  merely  to  prettify  it. 
Its  name  is  "A  bill  to  set  up  a  dictatorship  in 
the  United  States  with  a  view  to  combating 
tbe  dictators  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan." 

In  case  some  readers  don't  believe  that.  W9 
reprint  the  entire  bill  on  the  opposite  side  of 
this  page.  We  suggest  that  you  take  time  out 
to  read  it  over.  It's  only  872  words,  counting 
all  the  section  and  subdivision  signposts. 

The  President  is  authorized  by  this  bill  to 
do  the  following  things  without  oonsvilting 
Congress: 

To  manufacture  in  United  States  arsenals, 
factories,  and  shipyards  any  defense  article 
for  the  Government  of  any  country  whose 
defense  the  President  deems  vital  to  our 
defense. 

To  sell,  transfer,  exchange,  lesse.  lend,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  any  such  defense  article 
to  any  such  government. 

To  test,  inspect,  prove,  repair,  outfit,  re- 
condition, or  otherwise  place  in  good  working 
order  any  defense  article  for  any  such  gov- 
ernment. 

To  take  any  kind  of  payment,  or  no  pay- 
ment, for  these  goods  and  services. 

To  spend  Federal  Government  money  In 
any  way  beneficial  to  our  defense,  as  the 
President  sees  fit,  and  in  any  amounts. 

All  existing  laws  in  conflict  with  any  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  are  declared  overridden  by 
this  bill.  There  is  no  time  limit  fixed  In  the 
bill  on  these  dictatorial  powers  It  seeks  to  give 
the  President — ^meaning  that  this  dictator- 
ship cotild  run  on  forever. 

If  Congiess  passes  H.  R.  1776  as  written. 
Congress  may  do  something  far  mere  drastic 
than  merely  abdicating  for  the  (iura'..lon  of 
this  emergency.  It  may  write  democracy's 
flnirh  forever  in  the  United  States. 

Congress  would  do  this  in  the  name  of 
making  the  world  safe  for  democracy  as 
against  the  dictatorships  of  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Japan. 

CONCSXSS   NCZD   NOT   ABDICATS 

The  point  we  are  trying  to  make  is  that 
there  is  no  need  for  Congress  to  yield  up  aU 
its  powers  to  the  Executive. 

Certainly  the  United  States  will  be  on  a 
tougher  spot  than  it  is  now  if  Germany  wins. 
Certainly  we  should  arm  to  the  teeth  and 
keep  ourselves  that  way  for  an  indefinite  time 
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to  ccme.  One  th!ng  we  should  do  soon  Is  to 
make  the  draft  law  permanent.  And  seem- 
ingly majority  United  States  public  opinion 
Jayors  all  aid  to  Britain  short  of  war. 

But  why  can't  Congress  and  the  President 
go  en  molding  and  carrying  out  these  p>ollcles 
together,  as  the  Constitution  requires?  Wliy 
must  Congress  resign  the  whole  Job  to  the 
President? 

The  two  branches  of  the  Government  have 
l)een  doing  an  able  Job  of  It  so  far.  War 
supplies  are  reaching  Britain  In  an  ever- 
increasing  stream;  the  defense  program  is 
gathering  steam  as  fast  as  appears  humanly 
possible.  And  when  the  President  thinlts 
Congress  isn't  moving  fast  enough,  he  puts 
over  a  fast  one  of  his  own  and  gets  away 
with  it.  as  in  the  50-destroyer  deal. 

George  Washington  had  no  such  dlcta- 
^torlal  powers  In  the  Revolution  as  this  bill 
proposes  to  give  the  President.  Lincoln  had 
no  such  powers  in  the  Civil  War  and  Woodrow 
Wilson  no  such  powers  In  the  World  War. 
Why  must  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  be  given 
powers  never  yet  wielded  by  any  American 
President? 


Tke  Views  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Knox  on  Foreis:n  Policy  and  National 
Defense  Before  He  Became  a  Political 
Appointee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  KOLDEN  TINKHAM 

or  MAssACHUsrm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  January  21. 1941 


ARTICLE  PROM  THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 
FOR  JULY   1939 


Mr.  TINKHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article,  which 
was  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  July  1939: 
(Frcm  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July  1939] 
Otra  SOXTTHEaN  Abtebixs 
(By  Col.  Franlt  Knox) 
I 

World  conditions  explain  our  present  na- 
tional awareness  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica. The  feeling  that  If  we  permit  totalitar- 
ianism to  get  even  a  foothold  anywhere  in 
tbev  Western  Hemisphere  the  nations  which 
malce  up  our  western  world  will  speedily  be- 
come involved  in  all  of  the  disputes  and  dis- 
cords that  rack  Europe  is  growing  swiftly. 
The  threat  of  importation  of  fascism  and 
nazl-lsm  frcm  Europe  to  South  America  has 
done  mere  to  awaken  our  Interest  in  the 
peoples  who  live  south  of  the  Equator  than 
the  siunmed-up  fears  of  European  economic 
domination  of  that  part  of  the  world  during 
the  past  generation. 

This  new  and  lively  interest  manifests  it- 
BClf  In  several  ways.  There  have  been  mere 
than  a  5-foot  shelf  of  books  on  South  America 
published  in  the  past  12  months;  popular  pic- 
ttire  magazines  have  made  South  American 
scenes  familiar;  the  lecture  platform  has  been 
crowded  with  returned  travelers;  news  agen- 
cies have  sharply  increased  the  volume  of 
"spot  news"  from  down  under  the  Equator, 
and  newspapers  have  been  finding  space  for 
such  news  in  the  forward  pcges — Abmetimes 
on  page  1.  The  too  few  available  passenger 
ships  which  piy  the  aoutbern  route  have  been 


crowded,  and  some  of  the  largest  trans-Atlan- 
tic liners  have  been  diverted  to  winter  cruis- 
ing in  South  American  waters.  Tfee  net  of 
all  this  is  that  more  people  in  the  United 
States  know  more  about  South  America  than 
ever  before.  But  even  this  access  of  Interest 
and  Increase  in  knowledge  are  insufficient  to 
fill  In  the  bare  outlines  of  the  picture.  It  will 
take  a  considerable  time  to  achieve  a  realistic 
popular  understanding  of  all  that  South 
America  mesns  to  the  United  States,  in  our 
future  security,  our  economic  prosperity,  and 
owr  successful  maintenance  of  the  dsmo- 
cratic  principle  In  government.  All  these — 
and  particularly  our  national  security  through 
an  adequate  defense — intimately  and  directly 
Involve  South  American  relations. 

In  a  world  In  which  power  politics  reigns, 
and  force — and  force  alone — providas  security, 
the  United  States  Is  compelled  to  lock  to  its 
defenses.  The  need  for  such  national  con- 
cern is  so  acute  and  so  obvious  that  it  has 
substantially  silenced  even  the  voices  of  the 
professional  pacifists.  The  crude  brutality 
and  resort  to  gangster  methods,  on  an  Inter- 
national scale,  by  certain  powers  in  Europe 
and  Asia  have  converted  the  very  classes  who 
formerly  were  most  vocal  against  proposals 
for  military  preparedness  into  active  cham- 
pions of  military  Intervention  by  the  United 
States  when,  and  If,  a  new  war  is  precipitatsd. 
To  an  extent  never  before  equaled  in  unanim- 
ity, American  public  opinion  supports  a  strong 
policy  of  national  defense. 

In  our  tlilnking  on  thla  vital  subject  of 
security,  provoked  by  the  alarming  course  of 
events  in  both  Asia  and  Europe,  we  cannot 
deal  with  the  subject  on  the  basis  of  our 
country's  territorial  limits,  comprising  48 
States — not  even  on  the  basis  of  the  continent « 
of  which  we  are  a  part.  The  scope  of  our 
planning  for  defense  against  possible  aggres- 
sion must  be  coextensive  with  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Once  totalitarianism  has  successfully  es- 
tablished itself  anjrwhere  in  the  western 
world,  it  inevitably  will  bring  In  its  train 
all  the  evils  which  have  made  of  Europe  an 
armed  camp,  and  which  promise  in  the  near 
future  to  precipitate  a  cataclysmic,  suicidal 
war.  Recognition  of  this  need  of  a  hemi- 
spheral  defense  Is  already  widespread  and  is 
dally  becoming  more  universal. 

Granted  that  the  grave  turn  in  events  In 
both  Asia  and  Exirope  has  made  convincingly 
apparent  the  need  for  rigorous  and  uncom- 
promising maintenance  cf  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, we  must  face  without  any  attempt  at 
evasion  a  second  question  equally  vital  to 
our  security:  Must  we,  for  our  own  safety, 
prepare  for  another  military  expedition  over- 
seas as  an  active  ally,  or  associate,  of  the 
nations  who  oppose  the  totalitarian  powers? 

In  attempting  to  appraise  this  situation, 
both  as  to  our  own  interests  and  as  to  our 
duty,  it  may  be  liseful  to  recall  our  experi- 
ences since  1917.  No  great  nation  ever  em- 
barked upon  a  great  war  with  more  unselfish 
and  high-minded  purpose  than  did  we  22 
years  ago.  Most  certainly  there  was  recogni- 
tion that  the  success  of  German  arms  in  that 
war  would  be  a  threat  to  our  future  se- 
curity; but  far  outweighing  that  was  the 
earnest  belief  that  we  fought  "to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy" — that  we  were 
embarking  in  "a  war  to  end  all  wars." 

It  is  both  childish  and  futile  to  claim  that 
we  won  the  war.  But  it  is  neither  childish 
nor  futile  but  the  mere  reiteration  of  an 
obArious  fact  to  assert  that  we  brought  to 
the  Western  Front  that  preponderance  of 
manpower  which  gave  victory  to  the  Allied 
arms.  By  October  1918  the  extent  of  our 
participation  and  Its  effect  had  given  the 
United  States  a  moral  and  military  leader- 
ship that  was  recognized  linreservedly  by  our 
associates,  and  perforce  by  our  foes.  The 
voice  of  this  world  leadership  was  President 
Wilson's,  and  speaking  in  that  guise  he  had 
enunciated  the  basis  of  a  possible  peace — 
the    famoxis    "fourteen    points."     By    every 


means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies,  this  dec- 
laration of  the  American  President  was  dis- 
tributed behind  t^e  German  lines,  for  the 
deliberate  and  entirely  defensible  purpose 
of  weakening  German  powers  of  resistance. 
Germany,  at  this  moment,  had  suffered  re- 
peated defeats,  but  she  was  by  no  means 
defenseless.  She  had  the  power  and  capac- 
ity to  retire  upon  well-prepared  Interior 
lines  and  keep  up  a  long  and  costly  defensive 
war.  But,  accepting  the  Wilson  formula  as 
the  Allied  proposals  for  a  negotiated  peace — 
and  who  will  say  she  was  not  warranted  in 
such  assumption? — she  agreed  to  the  armis- 
tice, laid  down  her  arms,  and  made  herself 
defenseless. 

'  There  has  never  been  any  successful  at- 
tempt to  deny  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
was  a  monumental  act  of  bad  faith.  It  ut- 
terly Ignored  the  implied  promises  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  "fourteen  points."  It  exacted 
reparations  expressly  designed  to  be  impos- 
sible of  satisfaction.  It  was  not  in  any  sense 
a  negotiated  peace.  It  was  a  victor's  peace 
imposed  upon  a  vanquished  foe.  That  it 
contained  the  seeds  of  future  wars  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  20  years  and  the  present 
crisis  abundantly  prove.  It  Is  to  the  eternal 
credit  of  the  United  States  Senate  that  it 
saved  us  from  the  ignominy  of  ratification 
of  such  an  Instrxunent  of  International 
double-crossing.  Thus  began  our  process  of 
disillusionment. 

The  next  step  In  our  education  as  a  par- 
ticipant in  Europe's  affairs  had  to  do  with 
war  debts.  At  the  outset  of  our  plunge  Into 
the  war,  our  participation  had  to  be  confined 
to  providing  munitions  and  supplies.  For 
■  this  huge  sums  of  money  were  needed.  We 
supplied  them  upon  a  munificent  scale.  At 
the  time  there  was  little  or  no  thought  of 
their  ultimate  repayment.  We  never,  in  any 
way.  pressed  the  matter.  But  when  the  war 
was  over,  wholly  upon  their  own  Initiative, 
our  associates  in  the  war  declared  that  the 
sums  we  had  advanced  were  in  the  nature 
of  leans,  and  they,  themselves,  proposed  set- 
tlement. Separate  agreements  were  made, 
and,  on  our  part,  of  a  most  generous  charac- 
ter. To  the  accompaniment  of  a  steady  flow 
of  propaganda,  designed  to  belittle  and  mini- 
mize the  Importance  of  our  participation  in 
the  war,  the  ensuing  years  saw  the  gradual 
repudiation  of  these  debts.  This  lesson  In 
disillusionment  produced  the  Johnson  Act, 
forbidding  any  future  extension  of  credit,  by 
the  United  States,  to  any  nation  that  had 
defaulted  on  its  World  War  debts.  No  en- 
actment Is  more  firmly  buttressed  by  solid 
public  opinion.  Our  education  was  pro- 
gressing. 

Then  came  the  final  chapter  in  the  story  of 
our  enlightenment.  In  1931  Japrn,  In  fla- 
grant defiance  of  the  terms  of  the  Nine-Power 
Pact  dealing  with  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  territorial  boundaries  In  the  Pacific 
area,  undertook  the  subjugation  of  Man- 
churia. Both  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  were  signatories  to  that  pact.  Secretly 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  Great  Britain,  we  made 
strong  protest  against  Japan's  indefensible 
attack  upon  the  Integrity  of  China.  We  had 
every  right  to  expect  vigorous  and  decisive 
support  from  the  British  Government.  Not 
only  was  this  not  forthcoming  but  the  then 
British  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  found  oc- 
casion upon  the  floor -of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  attempt  to  Justify  Japan  In  her  re- 
pudiation of  her  pledged  word.  Regardless  of 
the  embarrassment  to  us  and  the  Impairment 
of  our  prestige  in  the  Far  East,  England  had 
decided  that  her  interests  would  be  better 
served  by  letting  Japan  sate  her  appetite  for 
expansion  in  Manchuria  in  the  obvious  hope 
that  this  would  make  South  China — where 
British  interests  were  greatest — safe  for,  at 
least,  the  Immediate  future.  The  callousness 
with  which  selfish  British  Interests  were  pvn- 
sued  in  this  affair  completed  our  education. 

The  net  effect  of  all  this  has  been  to  drive 
in  on  the  American  consciousness  with  re- 


newed vigor  and  convincing  emphasis,  the 
wisdom  of  George  Washington's  warnings  to 
his  fellow  countryment  upon  the  eve  of  his 
withdrawal  from  public  affairs  against  in- 
volvement in  European  quarrels.  So  general 
bas  this  feeling  among  Americans  become 
that  I  dare  say  no  proposal  could  be  submit- 
ted to  the  American  peopie  to  which  a  more 
nearly  urxanlmous  negative  answer  v.-ould  be 
made  than  to  the  question,  "Do  you  want  to 
send  another  army  to  Europe  and  fight  in 
another  of  Eiircpe's  wars?" 
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There  is  yet  another  angle  to  this  pressing 
question  of  national  defense  upon  which  pub- 
lic enlightenment  has  made  notable  progress. 
We  are  at  last  beginning  to  appreciate  at  its 
full  significance  the  Incalculable  value  of  our 
liisular  position.  Long,  long  years  ago  Britain 
learned  the  military  value  of  her  insular  posi- 
tion and  capitalized  upon  that  knowledge. 
She  knew  that  she  would  be  safe  in  her  island 
borne  if  she  controlled  the  seas  with  which 
she  was  sxirrounded.  She  achieved  that  con- 
trol, and  for  centuries  her  soil  has  been  free 
from  the  foot  of  the  invader.  But  so  narrow 
were  the  seas  upon  which  her  safety  depended 
the  invention  of  the  airplane  substantially 
destroyed  this  security,  and  BriUin  has  In 
effect  become  a  part  of  continental  Burop?  in 
a  military  sense. 

But  our  margin  of  safety  is  not  narrow. 
Vast  oceans  intervene  t)etween  us  and  possi- 
ble enemies,  whether  they  come  from  the  east 
or  the  west.  Even  in  the  event  of  wh611y  un- 
expected developments  in  aerial  navigation 
developments  In  aerial  navigation,  it  will 
never  be  possible  to  make  a  decisive  attack 
upon  us  by  air.  The  worst  we  have  to  fear 
from  that  direction  would  be  isolated  raids  of 
no  real  military  significance.  We  can  therefore 
take  for  our  own  the  historic  British  formula 
for  security.  Achieving  and  maintaining  a 
superiority  over  any  enemy  or  combination  of 
enemies  on  the  high  seas,  we  can  make  our- 
selves safe  from  attack  and  keep  the  entire 
western  world  secure  against  the  totalitarians. 
The  readiness  with  which  the  American  public 
has  accepted  proposals  for  rapid  expansion  of 
our  sea  power  and  the  unanimous  fashion  in 
which  these  proposals  have  been  treated  by 
Congress  attest  to  the  universality  of  this 
point  of  view. 

Since  there  has  come  about  substantial 
agreement  among  Americans,  first,  that  we 
must  provide  an  adequate  national  defense; 
second,  that  this  defense  must  be  bulldei  in 
terms  of  the  defense  of  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere;  third,  that  we  do  not  propose 
to  seek  security  by  sending  an  expenditlonary 
army  overseas;  fourth,  ttiat  we  propose  to 
take  full  advantage  of  our  insular  position 
by  creating  a  dominant  navy — ^then  Inexor- 
ably we  must  recognize  that  the  most  im- 
portant lute  of  communications  within  our 
territorial  limits  is  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is 
easily  first  in  importance  because  Its  secure 
and  uninterrupted  operation  doubles  our 
naval  strength.  We  cannot  know  in  advance 
from  whence  attack  may  come.  It  may  come 
from  Europe,  or  it  may  come  from  Asia.  It 
is  easily  possible  it  may  come  from  both  di- 
rections, simultaneously.  If  the  canal  did 
not  exist,  we  should  have  to  maintain  an 
Atlantic  and  a  Pacific  fieet,  each  strong 
enough  to  meet  and  conquer  any  possible 
enemy.  If  the  canal  should  be  put  out  of 
commission,  and  our  concentration  of  ships 
was  in  one  ocean,  half  our  coast  line  would 
be  rendered  substantially  defenseless.  With 
operation  of  the  Canal  secxire,  we  can  deal 
with  any  possible  enemy,  or  combination  of 
enemies,  that  may  come  against  vis. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  defense  of 
the  Canal  becomes  a  matter  of  first  impor- 
tance in  national  preparedness.  While  the 
measures  we  have  already  taken  for  the  de- 
fense of  this  vital  line  are  admirable,  they 
are  by  no  means  complete.    We  do  not  prop- 


erly appreciate  the  importance  of  keeping  any 
possible  enemy  at  a  distance  from  the  Canal 
Itself,  especially  since  the  first  and  most  dan- 
gerotis  attack  will  come  from  tbe  air.  On 
the  Atlantic  side,  nature  has  made  it  easy  to 
make  the  Canal  substantially  Immune  from 
successful  attack.  This  involves  our  com- 
plete domination,  by  means  of  sea  and  air 
bases,  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  For  purposes  of 
defense,  the  Caribbean  In  a  military  way 
must  become  an  American  lake.  The  Med- 
iterranean' is  no  more  important  to  British 
or  French  lines  of  communication  than  is 
the  Caribbean  to  vis. 

W^e  already  possess  a  fine  naval  base  at 
Guantanamo  on  the  southern  shore  of  Cuba. 
We  have  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
available  for  the  extension  of  oiu  defenses, 
but  both  Great  Britain  and  France  own 
islands  in  the  Caribbean  which,  if  trans- 
ferred to  our  flag,  would  enable  vis  to  make 
the  Caribbean  practically  impregnable.  Great 
Britain  and  France  both  owe  vis  hvige  svims 
of  money.  Both  are  keenly  anxious  for  our 
sympathetic  cooperation,  at  least  in  the  mat- 
ter of  supplies,  in  the  strviggle  which  Im- 
pends. No  time  oovild  be  more  propltiovis  for 
the  initiation  of  negotiations  looking  to  the 
ceding  to  the  United  States,  by  Britain  and 
France,  of  their  West  Indian  islands.  This 
would  be  an  easy  way  to  end  tbe  dispute 
over  unpaid  debts  and  provide  an  escape  for 
these  two  countries  from  the  penalties  of  tbe 
Johnson  Act. 

On  the  Pacific  side,  a  similar  situation 
exists  As  things  stand  now,  we  have  no 
advance  base  for  the  western  entrance  nearer 
than  San  Diego,  Calif.  Ninety  miles  west  of 
the  Canal  lie  the  Galapagos  Islands,  an  un- 
inhabited, barren  group  belonging  to  Ecua- 
dor. Here  could  readily  be  established  a 
forward  seaplane  base  of  great  usefullness  in 
defense  against  air  attack  by  an  enemy.  Ec- 
uador has  indicated  her  willingness  to  seU 
them  to  us.  No  time  should  be  lest  in  press- 
ing these  negotiations  to  a  conclusion  and 
establishing  an  air  base,  and  possibly  a  sub- 
marine base,  on  these  Islands. 

In  the  Canal  Zone  itself  there  is  impera- 
tive necessity  for  tiie  immediate  enlargement 
cf  existiiig  air  fields,  the  augmenting  of  our 
air  forces,  the  enlargement  of  antiaircraft 
artillery  defense  to  at  least  twice  its  present 
size,  and  tlie  erection  of  adeqviate  barracks  to 
house  the  garrison.  Most  of  these  essentials 
are  provided  for  in  the  Army  appropnriation 
bill  which  has  recently  passed  Congress. 

Obviously,  all  these  measures  for  defense 
of  the  Canal  -would  be  made  abortive  if  we 
did  not  enjoy  the  friendly  ai^d  active  co- 
operation of  the  21  nations  which  make  up 
Central  and  South  America.  Our  diplomats 
must  march  with  our  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
the  attainment  of  hemispheral  secvirity. 
Happily  we  have,  as  an  effective  aid,  a  com- 
munity of  interest.  No  country  of  Latin 
America  will  wiUingly  accept  a  totalitarian 
yoke.  There  is  universal  acceptance  of  the 
need  for  cooperation  in  the  presence  of  a 
common  danger.  Upon  this  solid  foundation 
must,  and  can  be,  bvillt  a  structure  of  good 
will  and  friendship. 

Wide  recognition  of  this  cltviation,  both 
north  and  south  of  the  equator,  accounts  for 
tbe  recent  tremendous  increase  in  interest 
in  improved  relations  between  the  Americas. 
It  was  the  pvill  of  this  Interest  that  took  me 
and  thovisands  of  others,  from  all  parts  of 
the  States,  to  South  America  In  recent 
months. 
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There  are  three  main  reasons  why  im- 
poved  and  closer  relations  with  Latin 
America  are  of  primary  Importance  to  the 
people  ot  the  United  States.  The  first  of 
these  is  national  defense;  the  second  is  an 
rsonomle  reason;  and  the  third  is  political. 
In  the  field  of  national  defense  we  have 
made     substantial    progress.    Any    milltcuj 


aggression  from  overseas  will  be  met  with  a 
common  front.  In  the  realm  of  economic 
relations  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done. 
but  we  have,  in  tbe  recent  trade  agreement 
with  Brazil,  made  a  promising  start,  with 
hope  of  fvirther  progress  in  the  pending 
negotiations  with  Argentina.  In  tbe  matter 
of  poLtical  understanding  we  have  made 
little  or  no  progress  as  yet.  Real  progress 
in  this  direction  will  wait  upon  improved 
economic  relations. 

I  have  said  we  have  made  some  progresa 
in  the  economic  field  by  means  of  the  Brazil 
agreement,  but  I  am  convinced  that  thla 
agreement  merely  touches  tlie  edges  of  the 
possibilities.  Before  we  get  into  the  real 
heart  of  this  problem  I  believe  we  must  serl- 
ovisly  face  the  question  of  abandonment,  so 
far  as  South  America  la  concerned,  of  the 
"most  favored  nation"  policy,  and  recognize 
our  special  interests  in  that  part  of  tb« 
world,  plus  tbe  exceedingly  dilBcult  and 
extraordinary  competition  we  mviet  meet 
there.  We  can  inveigh  as  much  as  we  please 
against  the  unwisdom,  tbe  immorality,  ot 
barter -trade  agreements;,  but  these  actual 
conditions  mvist  be  met  if  we  are  to  check- 
mate totalitarian  penetration  in  South 
America:  First,  economic  penetration,  and 
then  military  penetration. 

The  situation.  It  seems  to  me.  warranta 
at  least  an  experiment  with  a  special  trade 
agreement  with  Brazil,  which  would  closely, 
if  not  actually,  approximate  free  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Let  us  examine 
the  situation  objectively.  The  United  States 
is  the  greatest  industrial  nation  in  the 
world.  We  make  more  than  half  of  the 
world  production  of  manufactvired  goods. 
We  acutely  need  foreign  outlets  for  our 
manufactures.  Brazil,  on  the  other  hand,  ti 
almost  exclusively  agricultural.  Her  manu- 
factures are  negligible.  She  needs  practi- 
cally leverythlng  we  make.  Her  chief  agri- 
cultural products  are  those  which  do  not 
compete  with  ovir  farms.  Her  greatest  crop 
Is  ccffee;  we  grow  no  coffee.  She  owns  half 
the  known  world  deposits  of  manganese;  we 
have  none,  and  acutely  need  It.  in  steel  mak- 
ing. We  are  the  world's  largest  vtsers  of  rub- 
ber and  grow  none;  Brazil  could  ea'^ily  de- 
velop, in  the  covirse  of  a  few  years,  a  supply 
of  rubber  sufBdent  to  fill  our  entire  needs. 
Our  hardwoods  suitable  for  manufacture  are 
practically  exhausted;  Brazil  has  the  greatest 
undeveloped  hardwood  timber  resources  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  Brazil  is 
a  great  producer  of  tropical  frviits;  we  are 
the  greatest  user  of  tropical  fruits  and  can 
produce  only  a  fraction  of  our  demand.  Be- 
yond all  this,  Brazil  needs  tbe  capital  w« 
could  supply,  and  tbe  organizing  ability 
which  characterizes  American  enterprise. 

Given  American  capital  and  organizing  ca- 
pacity, combined  with  the  advantage  which 
scientific  research  has  provided,  Brazil,  with 
her  immense  undeveloped  resources,  could  go 
as  far  in  tbe  next  20  years  as  we  have  gone 
In  the  last  50.  And,  to  cap  the  climax,  Brazil 
Is  eager  to  enter  into  a  special  agreement  with 
us  in  which  she  will  give  vis  advantages  rhe 
gives  to  no  other  covintry,  if  we  will  do  like* 
wise.  Unquestionably  tbe  deal  is  there  for 
the  taking,  if  we  are  willing  to  make  tbe  ex- 
periment. If  It  were  tried,  and  found  luc- 
cessfvU,  no  difficulty  whatever  would  be  en- 
countered in  extending  the  system  of  special 
trade  agreements  to  Include  every  country 
in  South  America.  Tbe  vision  of  •  great, 
unified  economic  unit  comprising  the  entire 
W^estern  Hemisphere  is  at  least  eye-filling.  It 
would  make  tbe  western  world  utterly  self- 
sufficient  economically. 

In  our  political  relations  there  are  some 
changes  we  must  make  In  our  attitude  toward 
the  South  American  countries  if  we  are  to 
get  along  amicably  with  them,  as  good  neigh- 
bors. First,  we  must  quit  patronizing  them. 
It  goes  down  as  badly  with  them  as  Britisb 
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patronizlcg  does  wltli  us.  Thooe  who  exercise 
RUthOTlty  and  leadership  in  Latin  America 
are  a  proud  people.  They  have  a  great  tradi- 
tion. They  do  not  like  this  big-brother  atti- 
tude, this  assumption  that  we  are  going  to 
protect  them.  They  will  help  us  protect  the 
whole  western  world;  they  want  that  under- 
stood. And.  likewise,  we  must  get  over  this 
disposition  to  tell  them  how  they  ought  to 
govern  themselves.  That  is  their  affair,  not 
ours.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  how  we  should 
act  if  we  had  to  face  some  oi  their  problems. 
You  certainly  cannot  expect  a  representative 
republic  to  function  with  a  people  90-percent 
Illiterate,  as  some  of  these  peoples  are.  A 
more  cosmopolitan  attitude  on  the  part  of 
Americans  toward  our  sister  states  belcw  the 
Une  would  help  a  lot. 

It  has  become  our  habit  diu-ing  the  present 
depression  to  bemoan  the  disappearance  of 
our  frontiers.  If  there  are  any  young  Ameri- 
cans that  possess  the  qualities  of  those  pio- 
neers of  a  century  ago  who  came  to  the  United 
States  and  wrested  a  home  from  a  wilUerue?s, 
and  that  mcvirn  the  lack  of  a  frontier  up  here. 
there  is  an  abundance  of  frontier  in  a  covm- 
try  like  Brazil,  and  I  have  it  on  the  word  of 
Pres.dent  Vargas  himself  that  Brazil  would 
welcome  with  open  arms  any  young  Ameri- 
cans who  chose  to  cast  their  lot  with  the 
Brazilians  and  grow  up  with  the  country.  I 
can  think  of  no  greater  challenge  to  the  spirit 
of  adventure  than  this — nor  any  greater  con- 
tribution such  young  Americans  could  make 
toward  the  realization  of  the  vision  of  a 
closely  knit,  utterly  self-suifflcient,  amply  de- 
fended, and  economically  prosperous  western 
world,  secure  forever  from  any  possible  in- 
vasion by  power-drunk  totalltarians  from  a 
white  Europe,  or  land-hungry  worshipers  of 
a  god-emperor  from  a  yellow  Asia. 
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HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  January  16.  1941 


LE'l'l'EK  PROM  F.  R.  WHITE.  CHIEF  ENGI- 
NEER. IOWA  STATE  HIGHWAY  COMMIS- 
SION 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  Include  three 
letters  relative  to  a  simple  and  definite 
Idan  for  programing  State-Federal 
lilghway  improvement  work  which  has 
been  used  successfully  in  the  State  of 
Iowa  for  more  than  20  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters  re- 
ferred to  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Iowa  Sr-iTz  Highway  Commission, 

Ames.  Iowa,  September  30.  1940. 
Hon.  WIL3URN  Ca«twright, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Roads, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkas  Ma.  CAKTwaiGHT:  I  have  noted  with 
Interest  the  copy  of  your  letter  of  September 
a  to  Gov.  Leon  C.  Phillips,  of  Oklahoma, 
which  3rou  forwarded  to  me.  It  goes  without 
■aylng  that  my  sympathies  and  friendship 
are  100  percent  with  you  In  this  matter. 
Tou  have  at  all  times  advocated  and  worked 


for  highway  legislation  and  highway  adminis- 
tration free  from  politics  and  political  log- 
rolling. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  impertinent  of  me, 
an  outsider,  to  comment  on  the  method  of 
handling  the  highway  work  in  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  and  yet  knowing  you  as  I  do,  I 
am  siu-e  you  would  not  deny  me  the  privi- 
lege of  expressing  my  opinion  on  this  matter. 
Messages  received  over  the  grapevine  tele- 
phone perhaps  would  not  be  accepted  as  evi- 
dence in  court,  yet  we  all  know  that  the 
grapevine  telephone  transmits  much  accvirate 
information  and  the  infcrmation  that  has 
filtered  through  to  me  over  the  grapevine 
telephone  is  very  definitely  to  the  point  that 
the  Oklahoma  highway  administration  is 
badly  politics-ridden. 

Since  Governor  Phillips'  tirade  seems  to 
have  been  exploded  by  some  action  of  the 
Public  Roads  Administration  In  not  approv- 
ing a  proposed  Federal  aid  highway  program 
submitted  by  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and 
since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Iowa 
Highway  Commission  in  a  responsible  capac- 
ity ever  since  Federal  aid  for  highways  was 
first  inaugurated  in  1916,  I  think  perhaps  I 
am  qualified  to  testify  as  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  requirements  of  the  Public 
Roads  Administration  (Bureau  of  Public 
Roads)  with  respect  to  Federal  aid  highway 
programs  submitted  by  the  S':ates.  In  this 
nearly  quarter  of  a  century,  the  Iowa  Highway 
Commission  has  cooperated  with  the  United 
States  Public  Roads  Administration  in  the 
expenditure  of  some  $300,000,000  of  State  and 
Federal  funds  In  the  construction  oi  the 
Iowa  highways.  We  have  never  at  any  time 
had  any  difficulty  in  securing  the  approval  of 
the  Public  Roads  Administration  on  our  pro- 
posed Federal  aid  highway  programs.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  the  Public 
Roads  Administration  has  never  finally  re- 
fused to  approve  any  program  or  project 
which  we  have  submitted  to  them.  In  a  few 
cases  they  have  requested  more  information 
or  explanation  of  our  projects,  but  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  when  the  infor- 
mation they  have  requested  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  them,  they  have  O.  K.'d  our  pro- 
grams without  change  and  in  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  cases  the  programs  which 
we  have  submitted  have  been  approved  as  a 
matter  of  routine  and  without  any  questions 
being  asked. 

In  submitting  these  Federal-aid  road  pro- 
grams to  the  Public  Roads  Administration, 
we  have  eliminated  any  political  considera- 
tions and  have  considered  and  outlined  the 
program  and  the  various  projects  therein  on 
the  basis  of  traffic  requirements,  merit,  and 
on  the  basis  of  fair  dealing  among  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  our  State.  During  this  24- 
year  period  the  State  of  Iowa  at  times  has 
been  under  Republican  administration  and 
at  times  under  Democratic  administration, 
but  Democratic  or  Republican,  the  procedure 
has  been  the  same.  No  Governor  of  this 
State,  regardless  of  whether  he  was  Demo- 
crat or  Republican,  has  ever  dictated  or  at- 
tempted to  dictate  our  highway  program  from 
a  political  standpoint. 

I  note  that  in  your  letter  to  Governor  Phil- 
lips ycu  raise  the  serious  charge  of  failure  to 
give  due  consideration  to  the  needs  of  the 
variovis  parts  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  in 
the  distribution  of  highway  funds.  Perhaps 
you  would  be  interested  in  our  procedure  in 
this  respect.  For  convenience  in  highway 
administration  «»  have  divided  cur  State 
into  six  engineering  districts.  In  making  up 
otir  proposed  highway  program  for  any  year 
we  use  as  a  guide  in  the  distribution  of  our 
construction  fiends  among  the  six  engineer- 
ing districts,  the  four  factors — population, 
area,  mileage  of  State  roads,  and  daily  vehi- 
cle miles  of  traffic  on  the  State  roads.  While 
these  tova  factors  may  not  be  entirely  con- 
clusive, they  do  form  a  guide  to  an  equitable 
distribution  of  highway  construction  funds. 
In  addition  to  that,  we  keep  a  permanent 


record  as  to  the  amount  of  State  highway 
and  Federal -aid  funds  expended  in  every 
county  in  the  State.  That  record  has  been 
kept  continuously  since  1927  when  the  State 
highway  commission  took  complete  charge 
of  the  State  road  system.  This  record  covers 
not  only  the  funds  expended  for  highway 
construction  work,  but  also  the  funds  ex- 
pended for  maintenance  and  for  the  payment 
of  interest  and  principal  of  highway  bonds. 
Each  year  when  we  come  to  making  up  our 
highway  construction  program,  we  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  this  record  which  shows 
the  expenditures  In  the  various  counties  and 
v/hich  shows  the  amount  which  each  county 
would  have  received  had  the  funds  all  been 
divided  according  to  the  above  four  factors  of 
F>opulaticn,  area,  mileage  of  State  roads,  and 
dally  vehicle  miles  of  travel  on  the  State 
roads. 

Under  this  system  we  have  had  no  com- 
plaint from  the  United  States  Public  Roads 
Administration  for  failure  to  give  adequate 
consideration  to  Important  lines  of  traffic;  we 
have  had  no  criticism  from  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  State  for  failure  to  give  proper 
consideration  to  the  needs  of  that  section; 
and  we  have  had  no  complaint  from  any  of 
the  counties  of  the  State  on  account  of  in- 
equitable distribution  of  funds.  True,  we 
have  been  unable  to  do  all  the  things  that 
each  county  or  each  section  of  the  State  has 
requested.  That  is  simply  due  to  the  fact 
that  our  available  funds  have  never  been  suf- 
ficient to  meet  all  of  the  demands.  There 
has  never  been  a  charge  in  this  State  of  pout- 
leal  favoritism  in  the  distribution  of  such 
funds  as  we  have  available. 

I  trust  that  In  writing  this  letter  I  have 
not  imposed  too  much  on  ycur  time.  I  am 
sorry  that  you  have  had  to  put  up  wlthGov- 
ernor  Phillips'  attack  In  this  matter  ariSfsln- 
cerely  trust  that  his  antagonism  will  nJt  In 
any  way  Jeopardize  your  reelection. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Yours  very  truly, 

F.  R.  WHrrz, 
Chief  Engineer, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Roads, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  5.  1940. 
Mr.  F.  R.  WnrrE. 

Chief  Engineer, 
Iowa  State  Highway  Commission, 

Ames,  Iowa. 
Dear  Mr.  Wnm:  Your  good  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 30  has  been  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest.     I  appreciate  it  very  much. 

I  am  glad  to  get  this  detailed  report  of  how 
highway  work  is  programmed  in  your  State 
and  to  know  that  in  actual  experience,  when 
a  definite  and  fair  procedure  is  followed,  it 
practically  eliminates  the  criticisms  to  which 
some  State  highway  departments  are  sub- 
jected. 

May  I  have  the  privilege  of  calling  your 
plan  and  the  results  obtained  with  It  to  the 
attention  of  some  of  the  leaders  In  Oklahoma 
interested  in  better  highway  administration? 

With  kind  regards  and  best  personal  wishes, 
Cordially,  your  friend 

WiLBURN   CARTWRIGHT. 


lowA  State  Highway  Commission, 

Ames,  Iowa,  October  8,  1940. 

Hon.   WlLBimN    CARTWRIGHT, 

McAlester,  Okla. 
Dear  Mr.  Cartwright:  Receipt  is  acknowl- 
edged of  your  letter  of  October  5. 

In  reply  to  your  Inquiry,  would  say  that 
ycu  may,  if  you  desire,  call  my  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 30  to  you  to  the  attention  of  leaders 
In  Oklahoma  Interested  In  better  highway 
administratlcn. 

Sincerely  yours, 

P.  R.  WnrrE, 
Chief  Engineer. 
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Lend-Lease  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  January  21, 1941 


ADDRESSES  BY  HON.  BURTON  K. 
V/HEELER,  OF  MONTANA;  HON.  JOSH 
LEE,  OF  OKLAHOMA;  HERBERT  AGAR; 
AND  JOHN  T.  FLYNN 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  £;ddresses  during 
the  radio  debate  on  the  American  Forum 
of  the  Air  on  January  12,  1941.  on  the 
lend-lease  bill.  The  addresses  are  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Wheeler],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Lee],  Mr.  Herbert  Agar,  and  Mr. 
John  T.  Flynn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Announcer  McCormick.  Listeners  from 
coast  to  coast  are  invited  to  hear  the  Ameri- 
can Forum  of  the  Air,  a  public-service  fea- 
ture brought  to  you  by  WOL  in  cooperation 
with  WOR.  The  American  Forum  of  the  Air 
tonight  first  will  offer  prepared  statements, 
to  be  followed  by  extemporaneous  discussion 
of  the  subject. 

This  series  of  education  broadcasts,  now  in 
its  thirteenth  year,  is  arranged  and  directed 
by  Theodore  Granlk,  founder  of  the  American 
Forum  of  the  Air  and  of  the  American  Forum, 
nationally  syndicated  newspaper  feature.  Mr. 
Oranik  presides  as  chairman  and  moderator. 

Tonight's  broadcast  emanates  from  the  Wil- 
lard  Room  of  the  Hotel  Wlllard  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

In  the  interests  of  education,  Ransdell,  Inc.. 
printers  and  publishers  in  Washington,  make 
available  copies  of  these  proceedings  which 
are  recorded  by  stenotype.  Information  as 
to  how  you  may  obtain  a  copy  will  be  given 
at  the  conclvision  of  the  broadcast. 

We  wish  to  make  a  special  announcement 
at  the  request  of  the  Inaugural  Committee. 
Copies  of  the  official  Inaugural  Committee 
program  are  now  available  at  50  cents  apiece. 
Address  ycur  requests  to  the  Inaugural  Pro- 
gram Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

And  now  to  tonight's  Forum  and  Mr. 
Granlk. 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormick. 

In  a  personal  message  to  the  Sanate  and 
House  on  Monday  last,  the  President  de- 
clared that  "at  no  previous  time  has  Ameri- 
can security  been  as  seriously  threatened 
from  without  as  it  is  today." 

He  asked  Congress  for  "billions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  weapons"  for  this  country  and  for 
nations  fighting  against  dictatorships  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

A  national  and  domestic  policy  was  outlined 
as  follows: 

1.  All-inclusive  national  defense,  and  speed- 
ing up  of  the  armament  program. 

2.  Full  support  to  those  nations  "resisting 
aggression  everywhere." 

3.  Rejection  of  any  suggestion  of  a  negoti- 
ated peace. 

4.  Loan  of  armaments  to  nations  fighting 
dictatorships;  to  be  repaid,  in  kind  or  other 
goods,  after  the  war  has  ended. 

6.  Heavier  taxes  entailing  sacrifice  by  the 
people. 
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6.  A  pledge  that  there  would  be  no  profiteer 
In  this  new  emergency. 

7.  An  expanded  domestic  program,  to  In- 
clude widening  of  social  security  coverage, 
more  adequate  medical  care,  improved  em- 
plojrment  machinery. 

Specific  legislative  recommendations  fol- 
lowed in  the  administration's  lend-lease  bill. 
Introduced  in  the  Congress  on  Friday.  Con- 
flicting reactions  to  the  measure,  voiced  here 
in  Washington  and  throughout  the  country, 
foreshadow  fierce  debate  in  the  Congress. 

Supporters  maintain  that  if  we  intend  to 
aid  the  democracies,  this  is  the  practical  and 
efficient  way  to  do  it.  and  that  It  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try; but  opponents  contend  that  the  bill  is 
totalitarian,  and  warn  against  its  blank  check 
provisions  with  their  discarding  of  democratic 
procedures. 

And  so  tonight,  on  the  eve  of  further  con- 
gressional action,  the  American  Forum  of  the 
Air  presents  a  debate  on  the  question.  Should 
Congress  adopt  the  lend-lease  program?  Our 
speakers  are  Senator  Bitrton  K.  Wheeler,  of 
Montana;  Senator  Josh  Lee,  of  Oklahoma; 
John  T.  Flynn,  noted  economist  and  syndi- 
cated columnist  of  the  Scripps-Howard  news- 
papers; and  Herbert  Agar,  editor  of  the  Louis- 
ville Courier- Journal,  whose  history  book.  The 
People's  Choice,  won  him  the  Pulitzer  prize. 

We  invite  your  letters  and  comments  on  to- 
night's presentation. 

And  now,  as  our  opening  speaker,  Herbert 
Agar. 

ADDRESS  BT  HERBERT  AOAB 

On  this  war  there  are  only  two  points  of 
view.  The  first  Is  held  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
by  most  of  the  American  people.  It  was  put 
In  a  few  words  the  other  night  by  the  Presi- 
dent. "Our  own  security,"  he  said,  "will 
never  permit  us  to  acquiesce  In  a  peace  dic- 
tated by  the  aggressors." 

We  who  hold  this  point  of  view  believe  that 
the  only  way  to  avoid  such  a  peace  is  to  beat 
the  aggressors.  And  the  only  way  to  beat 
them  is  to  make  the  goods  and  get  the  goods 
to  England — fast.  Speed  is  of  the  essence. 
The  war  may  go  against  us  in  April  If  we 
haven't  done  prodigious  work  between  now 
and  then.  As  the  President  said,  this  is  an 
emergency  as  grave  as  war  itself. 

Those  of  us  who  feel  that  way — and  we 
are  the  huge  majority  of  Americans — are  In 
favor  of  bill  No.  1776  as  the  quickest  way  yet 
proposed  of  getting  something  done.  Since 
we  have  to  act  fast,  the  power  to  decide  has 
to  be  In  the  hands  of  one  man.  And  ob- 
viously that  man  has  to  be  the  President. 

Some  congressional  safeguards  may  be 
harmless.  A  time  limit  on  the  President's 
powers  may  be  objectionable.  And  a  full  air- 
ing in  debate  of  all  the  pros  and  cons  is,  of 
course,  essential.  But  no  delay.  No  obstruc- 
tion. No  fooling  around  by  Senators  who 
think  they  have  a  mission  from  God  to  pre- 
vent the  people  from  geeting  the  action 
which  the  people  crave. 

The  other — the  second  point  of  view — is 
held  by  Mr.  Wheeler  and  a  small  minority. 
It  says  that  this  war  is  not  a  world  revolu- 
tion against  the  whole  idea  of  freedom,  de- 
mocracy, brotherhood,  and  the  dignity  of 
man.  The  war,  these  people  think,  is  just 
another  episode  in  the  long  struggle  for 
power.  Therefore,  they  say,  the  war  can  be 
brought  to  an  end,  in  a  decent  peace,  as  soon 
as  America  will  use  her  strength  and  prestige 
in  demanding  such  a  peace. 

Now,  you  can't  hold  this  point  of  view  un- 
less you  can  picture  to  yourself  the  terms  of 
the  peace  America  might  propose.  Senator 
Wheeler  gave  us  his  picture  of  these  terms 
the  other  day.  And  the  terms  are  a  devastat- 
ing satire  on  his  whole  position.  Nobody, 
after  that,  will  be  able  to  compete  with  Sena- 
tor Wheeler  when  it  comes  to  debunking  the 
peacemongers. 

What  the  Senator  propyosed  was  that  Ger- 
many restore  the  countries  she  has  conquered, 
accept  smaller  bovmdaries  than  she  had  in 


August  1914.  and  promise  to  respect  the  cItU 
liberties  of  all  her  dtiaens.  It's  a  nice  Idea. 
Nothing  could  be  prettier.  Nothing  could 
remind  us  more  poignantly  of  the  lost  world 
of  our  youth.  And  nothing  could  dramatize 
more  cruelly  the  Rip  van  Winkle  quality  of 
the  minds  of  the  men  who  still  think  you  can 
make  peace  with  Hitler. 

The  Nazi  regime  would  fall  the  minute  such 
terms  were  seriously  discussed.  Yet  some 
such  terms,  some  such  restoration  of  the 
moral  values  which  Hitler  despises,  has  got 
to  be  made  before  humane  people  like  Sena- 
tor Wkexlex  would  accept  a  peace.  The 
awfxil  truth  is  that  you  cannot  make  with 
Hitler  the  only  kind  of  terms  •  decent  man 
would  consider. 

We  are  driven  back  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  posi- 
tion. We  can't  let  the  aggressors  impose  a 
peace.  The  whole  world  knows  they  wouldn't 
even  discuss  what  we  would  call  a  peace. 
No;  the  aggressors  have  got  to  be  beaten. 
And  they  won't  be  beaten  unless  we  burrj. 
Speed  is  what  is  needed — the  kind  of  speed 
Senator  Wheeles  has  so  often  produced  for 
the  many  good  causes  he  has  defended.  First 
speed  In  decision.  Then  speed  in  production. 
Then  speed  in  getting  the  goods  Into  the 
British  Isles. 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Agar. 
And  now  as  our  speaker,  John  T.  Flynn,  noted 
economist  and  columnist. 

ADDRESS   BT   JOHN   T.  FLTNN 

T^  question  here  is  whether  we  should 
lend  or  lease  our  arms,  warships,  planes,  guns 
to  Britain. 

If  this  is  our  war,  we  should  not  only  lend 
them.    We  should  send  them  over,  pay  for 
them    ourselves,    and    send    the    men    with " 
them — if  this  Is  our  war. 

If  this  Is  not  otir  war,  the  answer  Is  "no." 

The  answer  to  this  question  turns  wholly 
on  the  question.  Is  this  our  war?  The  British 
tinderstand  that.  Their  most  distinguished 
propagandist  said  before  the  war  started  that 
the  only  way  to  get  America  in  the  war  is  to 
convince  her  that  she  is  being  threatened. 
And  so  those  people  who  want  to  get  us  in 
the  war — either  a  declared  war  or  an  unde- 
clared war — tell  xu,  day  in  and  day  out.  that 
this  is  our  war. 

Now,  if  this  is  our  war,  what  is  It  that 
makes  It  our  war?  The  answer  of  the  propa- 
gandists is  that  it  Is  cur  war  because  If  Hitler 
defeats  England  he  will  come  over  here — we 
are  next  on  the  list. 

Now.  though  I  know  that  many  well-mean- 
ing people  t>elieve  this.  I  maintain  that  It  is 
not  only  false  but  a  dellt)erate  Invention  of 
the  British  propaganda  department. 

They  tell  us  how  Hitler  and  his  legions 
rolled  into  little  Holland  And  that  unless 
we  wake  up  he  will  do  the  same  thing  to  us. 
He  hasn't  rolled  into  little  England  yet.  He 
hasn't  even  tried.  Of  course,  he  bombs  her 
from  the  air  and  sinks  her  ships.  And  he 
may  defeat  England  that  way  because  she  is 
a  small  island  and  depends  on  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  her  food.  But  no  nation  can  starve 
us  by  blockading  us.  There  Is  only  one  way 
to  defeat  America  and  that  Is  by  sending  in 
an  army  big  enough  to  conquer  her  in  battle. 

How  many  men  do  you  think  Hitler  would 
have  to  send  here?  It  would  not  do  to  send 
50,000  men.  He  sent  over  60,000  to  little  Nor- 
way. He  sent  a  million  into  little  Poland  and 
2,000.000  Into  France.  Do  you  think  that  be 
could  defeat  this  country  with  less  than  b« 
took  to  defeat  Poland — right  across  his  bor- 
der? What  made  his  army  terrifying  there? 
The  vast  mass  of  mechanized  weapons — 
trucks,  tanks,  etc.,  which  rolled  over  his 
enemies.  Well,  he  would  have  to  bring  at 
least  a  million  men  here,  and  he  would  have 
to  send  along  over  a  hundred  thousand 
trucks,  trailers,  tanks,  motorcycles,  and  autos 
of  all  sorts  and  guns,  cannon,  munitions,  and 
food  piled  mountain  high. 

I  do  not  say  Hitler  would  not  do  this  If  be 
could.  But  I  certainly  know  he  will  never 
attempt  It   when   he   knows   be  wotUd    b« 
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doomed  to  certain  failure.  I  am  no  military 
man.  But  I  have  consrilted  military  au- 
thorltiea  and  I  cannot  find  one  who  believes 
Hltlei-  could  do  It  even  If  he  had  the  British 
Kavy  and  his  own  navy  and  Italy**  Navy  all 
roiled  Into  one. 

It  took  the  Cnlted  SUtes  a  solid  year  to 
land  that  many  men  In  France  in  1918  and 
we  bad  complete  command  of  the  sea,  we 
hart  the  merchant  ships  of  12  nations  and  the 
war  vessels  of  France,  England,  and  the 
United  States  to  convoy  them  and  they 
landed  at  friendly  ports  where  they  were 
received  with  open  arms. 

This  whole  campaign  to  get  \u  into  this 
war  is  baaed  on  fear — telling  Americans  that 
they  are  going  to  be  invaded,  going  to  be 
reduced  to  slavery.  Tliey  try  to  make  us  be- 
lieve that  if  England  Is  beaten  Hitler  will 
hold  the  continent  in  his  hands  as  he  holds 
Germany  and  that  he  can  strip  Europe  of  his 
war  machines  and  send  them  here — leave  a 
■core  of  angry  nations  and  powerful  Russia 
on  his  flank  while  he  tries  the  Impoatible 
Job  of  conquering  America.  Behind  this 
false  slogan— "this  Is  our  war"— they  have 
led  our  people  along — all  the  time  saying 
•^e  will  not  take  you  to  war' — tmtU  now 
they  propose  to  make  the  President  a  war 
dlctatar  and  to  commit  an  act  which  every 
^ni>  man  in  America  knows,  no  matter  what 
name  you  call  It,  is  an  act  of  war.  I  hope 
every  American  businessman,  every  American 
farmer,  every  college  and  hlgh-schcol 
student,  every  workingman,  and  every  Ameri- 
can mother  will  Invest  at  least  a  3-cent  stamp 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  protesting  against  this  act  ol  war. 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Flynn. 
We  now  present  as  otir  third  speaker,  Senator 
Josh  Lex,  of  Oklahoma. 

APDKr&S  BT  SSNATOe  JOSH   LZS 

The  only  way  Aqjerica  can  be  stire  of  peace 
la  to  get  ready  for  Hitler  before  he  gets  ready 
for  us. 

England  is  giving  us  that  opportunity. 
Therefore.  I  favor  aid  to  England  as  the  only 
tiiance  of  escaping  war. 

The  Isolationists  have  been  wrong  every 
atep  of  the  war. 

First,  they  said  there  wasn't  going  to  be 
•ny  war,  but  war  came  and  they  were  wrong. 

Then  they  said  the  war  in  Europe  was  a 
phony  war,  but  it  is  not  a  phony  war  and 
they  were  wrong  again. 

Then  they  said  that  Norway  and  Denmark, 
because  of  their  neutrality,  would  escape  this 
war.  but  Norway  and  Denmark  did  not  escape 
thla  war. 

Then  again,  military  experts  scoffed  at  the 
use  of  parachute  troops,  but  Hitler  used  them 
effectively. 

Then  again.  It  was  said  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  Hitler  could  not  get  his  heavy 
tanks  across  the  Albert  Canal,  but  he  did. 

And  finally,  we  were  assured  that  It  was  a 
military  Impossibility  for  Hitler  to  take  the 
Maglnot  Line,  but  he  captured  the  Maglnot 
Line  In  less  time  than  It  took  the  United 
States  Congress  to  pass  a  military-training 
tew. 

Now  from  these  same  sources  we  hear  how 
Impossible  it  would  be  for  Hitler  to  Invade 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

But  remember  that  the  same  ocean  which 
Is  our  protection  as  long  as  a  friendly  navy 
rides  Its  waves  becomes  a  highway  ot  attack 
when  that  navy  falls  Into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy. 

Also  remember  that  It  was  not  by  armed 
might  alone  that  Norway,  the  Netherlands, 
and  France  were  conquered.  They  went  down 
under  a  double  assault  of  steel  and  betrayal. 
They  were  thrown  into  hopeless  confusion. 
Their  radio  stations,  suddenly  overpowered  by 
"fifth  columnists"  blared  Hitler's  lies.  Troops 
were  sent  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Instfart  of  the  armed  forces  of  France  find- 
ing the  enemy  In  front  of  them,  they  found 


themselves  surrounded  by  enemies.  Within  a 
few  hours  a  situation  of  chaos  was  created 
which  made  resistance  hopeless. 

The  isolationists  have  scoffed  at  the  possi- 
bility of  Hitler's  invading  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, but  if  England  falls  the  Nazis  would 
then  have  the  British.  French,  Italian,  and 
German  Navies,  and  a  shipbuilding  capacity 
six  times  greater  than  that  of  the  United 
States. 

Ilien  only  a  few  American  patrol  boats, 
with  not  a  single  battleship,  would  stand 
between  Hitler  and  the  entire  Atlantic  coast 
line  of  the  Americas. 

He  would  then  be  master  of  the  land,  air, 
and  sea..  He  would  have  the  materials  and 
the  manpower  of  all  of  Eiuxjpe  at  his  disposal. 
Does  anyone  believe  that  he  woiild  calmly  sit 
down  and  wait  for  America  to  arm?  Cer- 
tainly not. 

Hitler  is  a  madman  standing  at  the  switch 
of  the  most  powerful  and  destructive  machine 
that  the  hiunan  brain  ever  devised.  The 
charred  ruins  of  an  entire  continent  stand  as 
grim  proof  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  throw 
that  switch. 

Hitler  told  the  world  exactly  what  he  was 
going  to  do.  His  plan  was  so  brazen  and  fan- 
tastic that  no  one  believed  him,  and  he 
counted  on  that.  But  up  to  date  he  has 
carried  out  his  threats  to  the  letter. 

He  even  told  the  world  Just  how  he  would 
conquer  the  nations  of  Evirop>e.  Quoting 
from  Rauschnlng  i>  book.  Hitler  said : 

"My  declaration  of  war  will  consist  in  the 
sudden  appearance  of  my  troops  in  the  capi- 
tal of  the  enemy  with  which  I  am  still  at 
peace.  They  will  wear  the  proper  uniforms; 
they  will  march  through  the  streets  in  bright 
daylight.  No  one  will  stop  them.  Every- 
thing has  been  prepared  down  to  the  smallest 
detail     •     •     •. 

"There  will  be  endless  confusion,  but  for  a 
long  time  I  wiU  have  had  contact  with  those 
men  who  will  direct  the  new  government,  a 
government  that  suits  my  purpose.  We  can 
always  find  such  men.  We  can  find  them  in 
every  country.  We  do  not  even  have  to  buy 
them.  They  will  come  to  us  of  their  own  ac- 
cord. Pride,  confused  thinking,  political  ani- 
mosity, and  egotism  are  their  chief  motives." 

Is  not  that  an  exact  picture  of  what  hap- 
pened in  the  amazing  betrayal  of  Denmark, 
Norway,  Holland,  and  Belgium? 

But  you  ask,  Doe*,  HiUer's  plan  include  the 
Westerr,  Hemisphere? 

Let  the  Chief  of  Hitler's  Air  Ministry,  Gen- 
eral Goerlng,  answer  that  question.  In  1931, 
speaking  of  the  American  people,  he  said: 
"•  •  •  absolutely  un6\ispecting  people 
whom  we  can  fool  more  easily  than  any  other 
nation.  We  will  defeat  Britain  in  the  next 
war  before  the  Americans  realize  that  their 
only  protection  (the  British  Navy)  Is  gone." 

Now,  let  us  hear  from  Hitler's  No.  1  brain- 
truster,  Karl  Houshofer,  president  of  the  Geo- 
political Institute  at  Munich,  who  said : 

"No  race  has  greater  claim  to  rule  In  the 
United  States  of  America  than  the  Germanic 
race.  •  •  •  Tlie  Job  of  taking  over  North 
America  will  be  comparatively  simple." 

Now  let  us  hear  from  Dr.  Goebbels,  Hitler's 
propaganda   minister,  who  said: 

"The  govcrimient  is  resolved  to  Institute 
German  order  throughout  the  world.  The 
world  will  have  to  reckon  with  German  busi- 
ness, with  German  soldiers  and  cannon." 

Now  let  us  have  the  testimony  of  Erhard 
Milch,  second  In  command  of  the  German  air 
fleet.    He  said: 

"We  fight  for  commercial  aviation.  •  •  • 
For  the  development  of  communications 
means  the  building  of  military  bridges  beyond 
the  borders  of  our  own  country." 

In  this  connection.  It  might  be  well  to  re- 
call that  today  Nazi  air  lines  dominate  South 
America. 

These  statements  are  not  the  babblings  of 
crackpots.  These  are  the  statements  of  the 
top  men  in  charge  of  the  Nazi  war  machine. 


Now  let  us  hear  what  Hitler  himself  said 
of  the  Western  world: 

"Latin  America — we  shall  create  a  new  Ger- 
many there.  We  have  a  right  to  this  con- 
tinent. We  require  two  movements  abroad, 
a  loyal  and  a  revolutionary  one.  •  •  • 
Our  weapons  are  not  visible  ones.  It  will  be 
a  simple  matter  for  me  to  produce  unrest 
and  revolts  in  the  United  States  so  that  these 
gentry  will  have  their  hands  full  with  their 
own  affairs.  We  shall'  soon  have  storm- 
troopers  in  America.  We  shall  have  men 
whom  degenerate  Tankeedom  will  not  be  able 
to  challenge." 

Then,  again,  Just  recently  Hitler  made  this 
startling  announcement: 

"Two  worlds  are  In  conflict,  two  philoso- 
phies of  life.  •  •  •  One  of  these  two 
worlds  must  break  asunder." 

The  battle  Is  now  raging  which  will  de- 
termine whether  it  is  to  be  democracy  or 
despotism  that  breaks  asunder. 

I  tell  you  Germany  is  out  to  conquer  the 
world.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  marching 
song  of  the  Nazi  soldier  Is: 

"Today  we  own  Europe, 

"Tomorrow,  the  whole  world." 

America  has  only  one  chance  to  escape  total 
war,  and  that  chance  Is  England.  England 
is  the  only  Iwrrier  between  America  and  a 
baptism  of  blood.  If  that  barrier  breaks 
America  will  have  war,  and  we  will  have  It 
with  the  odds  heavily  against  us. 

If  the  democracies  of  Europe  had  Joined 
their  forces  agalrst  Hitler  they  could  be  en- 
Joying  peace  and  liberty  tonight,  but  they 
Ustened  to  the  appeasers,  who  said  to  them, 
"Do  nothing  or  you  will  get  Into  war."  Con- 
sequently they  did  nothing  but  sit  and  wait 
their  turn  to  be  destroyed.  Therefore,  their 
very  inaction  led  to  war. 

Their  neglect  to  help  one  another  gave 
Hitler  the  opportunity  to  destroy  each  one 
separately.  Those  who  today  are  urging 
America  to  do  nothing  to  help  England  are 
urging  us  to  follow  the  same  policy  which 
has  led  nine  other  nations  to  destruction. 

If  England  should  fall  today,  how  well  pre- 
pared are  we  to  defend  America?  Hitler  has 
more  trained  soldiers  In  a  sideshow  marching 
through  Rumania  than  we  have  under  arms 
in  the  United  States,  and  yet  there  are  those 
who  would  have  us  stand  back  and  let  the 
only  barrier  between  us  and  war  fall  for  the 
want  of  materials  which  we  can  furnish. 

Hitler  Is  at  war  with  America  today.  He  is 
making  war  on  us  economically,  politically, 
and  morally.  Only  one  obstacle  prevents  him 
from  making  war  on  us  In  a  military  sense, 
and  tiiat  is  England. 

U  England  is  willing  to  fiimlEh  men  to  fly 
the  planes,  we  should  be  willing  to  furnish 
the  planes.  Suppose  it  does  take  our  wealth. 
That  is  not  as  precious  as  the  blood  of  our 
boys. 

The  countries  of  Europe  placed  their  faith 
In  neutrality  and  appeasement,  and  where 
are  those  covmtrles  now?  That  road  leads 
to  war. 

Today  England  is  the  last  and  only  barrier 
between  the  Nazi  blitzkrieg  and  the  youth  of 
America.  We  mxjst  keep  that  barrier  standing. 

I  thank  you. 

Chairman  Granxk.  Thank  you.  Senator 
Lie.  And  now,  as  our  concluding  speaker. 
Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  of  Montana. 

ADDRESS    BT   SENATOR    BTTHTON    K.    WHEELER 

The  lend-lease  policy,  translated  into  legis- 
lative form,  stunned  a  Congress  and  a  nation 
wholly  sympathetic  to  the  cause  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Kaiser's  blank  check  to  Aus- 
tria-Hungary In  the  first  World  War  was  a 
piker  compared  to  the  Roosevelt  blank  check 
of  World  War  n.  It  warranted  my  worst 
fears  for  the  future  of  America,  and  it  defi- 
nitely stamps  the  President  as  war-minded. 

The  lend-lease-give  program  is  the  New 
Deals  triple  A  foreign  policy;  it  will  plow 
under  every  foiirth  American  boy. 


Never  before  have  the  American  people  been 
asked  or  compelled  to  give  so  bounteously  and 
so  completely  of  their  tax  dollars  to  any  for- 
eign nation.  Never  before  has  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  been  asked  by  any  Presi- 
dent to  violate  International  law.  Never  be- 
fore has  this  Nation  resorted  to  duplicity  in 
the  conduct  of  its  foreign  affairs.  Never  be- 
fore has  the  United  States  given  to  one  man 
the  power  to  strip  this  Nation  of  Its  defenses. 
Never  before  has  a  Congress  coldly  and  fiatly 
been  asked  to  al^dicate. 

If  the  American  people  want  a  dictator- 
ship— If  they  want  a  totalitarian  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  If  they  want  war — this  bill 
should  be  steam-rollered  through  Congress, 
as  is  the  wont  of  President  Roosevelt. 

Approval  of  this  legislation  means  war,  open 
and  complete  warfare.  I,  therefore,  ask  the 
American  people  before  they  supinely  accept 
it.  Was  the  last  World  War  worth  while? 

If  it  were,  then  we  should  lend  and  lease 
war  materials.  If  it  were,  then  we  should 
lend  and  lease  American  boys.  President 
Roosevelt  has  said  we  would  be  repaid  by 
England.  We  will  be.  We  will  be  repaid, 
Just  as  England  repaid  her  war  debts  of  the 
first  World  War — repaid  those  dollars  wrung 
from  the  sweat  of  labor  and  the  toil  of  farmers 
with  cries  of  "Uncle  Shylock."  Our  boys  will 
be^returned — returned  In  caskets,  maybe;  re- 
turned with  bodies  maimed;  returned  with 
minds  warped  and  twisted  by  sights  of  hor- 
rors and  the  scream  and  shriek  of  high- 
powered  shells. 

Considered  on  Its  merits  and  stripped  of  Its 
emotional  appeal  to  our  S3rmpathles,  the  lend- 
lease-give  bill  Is  both  ruinous  and  ridiculous. 
Why  should  we  Americans  pay  for  war  ma- 
terials for  Great  Britain  who  still  has  «7.000.- 
000.000  in  credit  or  collateral  In  the  United 
States?  Thus  far  Enfrland  has  fully  main- 
tained rather  than  depleted  her  credits  In  the 
United  States.  The  cost  of  the  lend-lease- 
give  program  Is  high  In  terms  of  American  tax 
dollars,  but  it  is  even  higher  In  terms  of  our 
national  defense.  Now  it  gives  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  unlimited  power  to  completely  strip 
our  air  forces  of  Its  every  bomber,  of  Its  every 
fighting  plane. 

It  glveg  to  one  man — responsible  to  no 
one — the  power  to  denude  our  shores  of  every 
warship.  It  gives  to  one  individual  the  dic- 
tatorial power  to  strip  the  American  Army 
of  our  every  tank,  cannon,  rifle,  or  antiair- 
craft gun.  No  one  would  deny  that  the 
lend-lease-give  bill  contains  provisions  that 
would  ^a|3le  one  man  to  render  the  United 
States  defenseless,  but  thef  will  tell  you, 
"The  President  would  never  do  it."  To  this 
I  say.  "Why  does  he  ask  the  power  If  he  dees 
not  Intend  to  use  It?"  Why  not,  I  say,  place 
some  check  on  American  donations  to  a  for- 
eign nation? 

Is  it  FKJSsible  that  the  farmers  of  America 
are  willing  to  sell  their  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage? 

Is  it  possible  that  .American  labor  Is  to  be 
sold  down  the  river  In  return  for  a  place 
upon  the  Defense  Commission,  or  because 
ycur  labor  leaders  are  entertained  at  pink 
teas? 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Amerlcain  people  are 
so  gullible  that  they  will  permit  their  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  to  sit  supinely  by 
while  an  American  President  demands  to- 
talitarian powers — in  the  name  of  saving 
democracy? 

I  say  In  the  kind  of  language  used  by  the 
President — shame  on  those  who  ask  the  pow- 
ers— and  shame  on  those  who  would  grant 
them. 

You  people  who  oppose  war  and  dictator- 
ship, do  not  be  dismayed  because  the  war- 
mongers and  Interventionists  control  most 
of  the  avenues  of  propaganda,  including  the 
motion-picture  Industry. 

Do  not  be  dismayed  because  Mr.  WlUkle, 
of  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern,  agrees 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt.    This  merely  puts  all  the 


economic  and  foreign  "royalists"  on  the  side 
of  war. 

Remember,  the  Interventionists  control  the 
money  bags,  but  you  control  the  votes. 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you.  Senator 
Wheeler. 

And  now  we  present  an  Informal  round- 
table  discussion.  Mr.  Agar,  will  you  open  the 
discussion? 

Mr.  Agar.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  of  Sena- 
tor Wheeler.  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
he  had  a  lot  of  "never  before"  stuff — "never 
before"  was  this  rsked,  "never  before"  was 
that  asked. 

O.  K.,  we  will  use  that  "never  before." 
Never  before,  also,  did  we  have  a  world  here  In 
our  civilization  In  our  western  world  where  a 
group  of  adventurers,  meeting  together  in  a 
beer  garden  20  years  ago,  saying  that  they 
were  going  to  revolutionize  the  whole  life  of 
mankind,  could  conquer  the  better  part  of 
three  continents.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
that  also  never  before  happened;  In  view  of 
the  fact  that,  having  told  us  that  they  in- 
tended to  conquer  the  world,  they  have  now 
conquered  most  of  It,  does  Senator  Wheeler 
seriously  mean  to  accuse  people  like  myself 
and  Senator  Lee  of  being  the  warmongers,  or 
could  he  possibly  see  the  fact  that  the  one 
great  warmonger  In  the  western  world  is 
Hitler,  whom  he  continually  tells  us  not  to 
worry  about? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  don't  know  whether  that  Is 
a  question  or  a  speech.  If  it  was  intended  as 
a  question,  let  me  say  that  I  am  Interested  in 
the  United  States  of  America  and  I  am  inter- 
ested In  keeping  American  boys  from  be'ng 
slaughtered  again  upon  the  battlefields  of 
Europe. 

When  you  speak  of  somebody's  getting  to- 
gether in  a  beer  garden  and  saying  they  were 
going  to  conquer  the-  world,  and  you  don't 
want  to  appease  dictators,  let  me  ask  you  If  It 
Isn't  a  fact  that  the  present  administration 
has  appeased  the  dictator  Stalin,  and  If  he 
hasn't  appeased  the  dictator  Hitler,  and  If  he 
hasn't  appeased  every  dictator  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  then  ask  me  If  there  are  any 
democracies  in  South  America.  Ask  me  If  we 
aren't  trying  to  appease  all  the  dictators  In 
South  America. 

Mr.  Plynn.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Agar  a  ques- 
tion. I  want  to  ask  him  if  he  still  believes,  as 
he  said  on  June  10  and  as  he  said  In  Chicago 
a  few  weeks  ago,  that  we  should  make  an 
Immediate  declaration  of  war  en  Germany? 

Mr.  Ag.ar.  I  feel  that  It  Is  almost  childish  to 
discuss  whether  or  not  we  are  In  this  war. 
We  are,  in  fact.  In  a  war.  The  thing  that  I 
have  been  saying  for  6  months  Is  that  people 
who  are  In  a  war  are  going  to  get  beaten  If 
they  go  on  telling  themselves  that  they  are 
at  peace.  A  war  Is  being  waged  against  us. 
It  Is  a  purely  technical  problem  for  our  armed 
.forces.  It  is  a  technical  problem  for  our 
armed  forces  to  decide  whether  at  any  given 
point  we  can  help  or  hinder  ourselves  by  go- 
ing through  the  old-fashioned  eighteenth- 
century  gesture  of  telling  Mr.  Hitler  that  we 
are  against  his  war.  But  we  have  all  got  to 
know  that  we  are  having  a  war  made  against 
us. 

Mr.  Fltnn.  Mr.  Agar,  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  now  If  we  are  In  the  war,  as  you  say 
we  are  In  the  war,  who  put  vs  in  the  war? 
Mr.  Agar.  Hitler. 

Mr.  Flynn.  I  would  like  to  ask  Senator 
Lee  if  he  agrees  that  we  are  in  the  war. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  said  a  while  ago  that  Hitler  Is 
making  war  on  us  in  every  sense  except  In  a 
military  sense,  and  only  one  step  remains 
between  our  actually  being  in  and  staying 
out,  and  that  Is  England,  and  that  is  why  I 
want  to  keep  England  going. 

I  want  to  ask  Senator  Wheeler  a  ques- 
tion. I  noticed  by  the  record.  Senator 
Wheeler,  that  you  voted  against  naval  ap- 
propriations In  1935,  an  Array  appropriation 
In  1938,  and  an  amendment  asking  for  the 
maniifacture    of    6,000    airplanes    tor    the 


United  SUtes.  In  fact.  I  could  not  find 
where  you  cast  one  single  vote  for  appro- 
priations for  national  defense  until  March  of 
1939.  Then  the  record  changed  and  shows 
where  you  have  consistently  supported  ap- 
propriations for  Increasing  national  defense. 
Have  you  decided  that  America  is  In  dan- 
ger? If  so,  why?  If  not.  how  do  you  Justify 
voting  for  these  tremendous  billions  of  ap- 
propriations? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Why,  that  Is  perfectly  sim- 
ple, it  seems  to  me.  on  the  face  of  it.  I 
am  voting  for  appropriations  to  defend  this 
country,  and  I  am  willing  to  spend  unlim- 
ited sums  to  defend  the  United  States  of 
America,  but  not  for  ansrthlng  else. 

Mr.  Lee.  Why  did  you  vote  against  them 
in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Let  me  finish  the  question. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  I  didn't  think  then 
that  we  were  in  any  danger  of  war. 
Mr.  Lee.  What  changed  your  opinion? 
Mr.  Wheeler.  I  don't  think  we  would  be 
in  any  danger  of  war  at  the  present  time  If 
some  of  our  leaders  wouldn't  make  faces 
over  the  back  fence  at  everybody  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Wheeler,  did  Hitler  ever  make 
war  on  anytxxiy  because  he  was  provoked? 
Mr.  Wheeler.  I   am  not  In   Hitler's  con- 
fidence and  consequently  don't  know  whether 
he  did  or  did  not. 

Mr.  Lee.  Senator  Wheeler,  you  seem  to 
be  in  the  confidence  of  one  William  Rhodes 
Davis.  Isn't  he  offering  to  finance  a  No 
Foreign  Wars  Committee  and  put  up  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars,  according  to 
Verne  Marshall,  and  aren't  you  going  to  hold 
a  hearing  down  here  at  his  request  so  he  will 
have  a  friendly  hearing? 

Mr.  Whze'er  Listen,  that  question  Is  ludi- 
crous. In  the  first  place.  I  am  not  In  the 
confidence  of  Mr.  Davis,  but  he  asked  for  an 
investigation  and  I  consulted  the  Members, 
Including  Mr.  Austin,  the  Republican  leader, 
who  agrees  with  you,  t>e  to  whether  or  not  we 
should  give  him  a  hearing  when  Ihe  man  asks 
for  it.  Because  you  had  made  charges  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  Mr.  Wallace's  secre- 
tary had  charged  him  with  belnj:  an  agent 
of  Germany,  I  felt  that  any  American  citizen 
should  be  heard,  under  .those  circumstances. 
It  seems  to  me.  You  speak  of  Verne 
Marshall,  from  Iowa.  I  never  have  had  any 
conversation  with  him.  But  I  am  simply 
saying  to  you  that  that  Is  entirely  beside  the 
issue,  and  when  somebody  is  charged  with 
being  an  agent  of  Hitler  In  this  country,  or 
an  appeaser,  and  he  wants  an  opportunity  to 
have  a  square  deal  and  be  heard  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  after  you  have 
made  false  charges.  If  they  are  false,  against 
him  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  he  Is  entitled. 
In  all  fairness,  to  have  his  day  In  court. 

Mr  Fltnn.  I  want  to  ask  Senator  Lee  a 
question.  I  want  to  clear  up  something.  If  I 
can,  for  my  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  this 
audience.  I  want  to  know  what  our  general 
objective  is  and  where  we  are  going.  Now. 
as  I  understand  It,  England  Is  engaged  at  the 
moment  in  tr^'lng  to  beat  off  a  ruthless  air 
attack  by  Germany;  and  suppose  with  our 
aid  and  the  planes  we  can  send  her  she  finally 
succeeds  In  beating  off  that  attack  so  that 
there  is  a  recognized  stalemate  in  the  air. 
Now,  then,  what  is  the  next  step?  Is  Eng- 
land now  to  relnvade  the  Continent  and  drive 
Germany  out  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, France,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia, 
with  our  assistance,  back  to  Germany  and 
tmseat  Hitler?  And  If  England  is  to  do  that, 
how  much  help  are  we  to  give  her  in  it?  In 
the  last  war  Germany  stood  off  an  army  of 
two  or  three  million  Frenchmen,  a  million 
Englishmen,  a  vast  army  on  her  eastern  flank 
by  Rtissia,  and  Italy  on  the  side  of  the  Allies; 
and  this  time  France  Is  beaten  down  to  her 
knees.  Is  unarmed;  Belgium  is  disarmed; 
Italy  is  on  her  side  and  Russia  Is  on  her  side. 
la  England  all  by  herself  going  Xfi  relnvade 
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the  Ck)ntlnent.  and  when  she  relnvades  the 
Continent  isn't  she  going  to  need  men,  and 
doee  Mr.  Agar  and  does  Mr.  Ikz  say  that 
America  must  send  the  men  over  there  to 
enable  England  to  finish  that  Job? 

Ifr.  Ln.  President  Roosevelt  said  in  his 
speech:  "Those  who  said  that  we  were  going 
to  send  troops  to  Eixrcpe  simply  were  guilty 
of  a  deliberate  untruth." 

Mr.  Pltnn.  President  Roosevelt  said  in 
October  1939  that  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
true  neutrality  party. 

Mr.  AcAB.  I  want  to  answer  Mr.  Flynn's 
question,  and  I  want  to  answer  it  by  saying 
that  I  don't  think  that  any  hvmian  being 
today  can  possibly  know  where  this  war  is 
going  to  end,  when  it  is  going  to  end,  and 
what  we  are  going  to  be  doing  l>e(ore  it  ends; 
and  people  who  tell  you,  the  American  public, 
that  they  have  got  the  answers  and  that  they 
can  keep  us  out,  or  that  we  have  got  to  go  in 
In  the  sense  that  we  have  got  to  send  men 
bere,  there,  or  the  other  place — people  who 
think  they  know  the  answers  are  deluding 
you.  the  public.  This  Is  a  world  revolution 
•gainst  the  civilization  that  we  represent. 

Mr.  Whxzler.  But  Just  6  months  ago  you 
wanted  a  declaration  of  war.  didn't  you? 

Mr.  AoAK.  For  this  reason  precisely,  that  6 
months  ago  I  thought,  as  I  still  think,  that 
we.  the  American  people,  are  not  going  to 
work  hard  enough,  sacrifice  seriously  enough, 
to  produce  the  goods  with  which  to  safeguard 
our  world  unless  we  tell  ourselves  that  this 
is  a  wc»:ld  revolution  and  that  we  have  got 
to  fight  it.  And  that  was  my  view  then  and 
la  my  view  now.  I  think  the  American  people 
are  never  going  to  get  down  to  work.  We 
are  not  working  now.  We  are  trying  to  help 
England  with  our  left  hand.  We  are  trying 
to  beat  HiUer  with  our  left  hand,  with  a 
6-day  week,  a  little  effort  now  and  then,  with 
a  slight  sacrifice.  We  have  got  to  call  this 
thing  what  it  is  or  we  are  going  to  get  beaten. 

Mr.  Fltmm.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the 
others  of  us  ought  to  get  a  chance,  instead  of 
having  Mr.  Agar  make  these  long  speeches.  I 
want  to  know  whether  he  believes  when  we 
use  our  right  hand  we  should  send  men  to 
Burope;  if  he  believes  that  we  should  declare 
war  on  Oetmany  and  say  to  England:  "You 
■ave  us,  little  England,  with  yotir  50.000,000 
people:  our  130,000,000  people  over  here  are 
cowering  behind  you.  We  will  send  you 
planes  and  things,  if  yoi  pay  for  them,  but 
we  won't  send  any  men." 

Does  he  favor  declaring  war  and  sending 
men,  or  declaring  war  and  sending  no  men, 
and  posing  as  a  craven  before  the  whole 
world?    I  want  to  know  what  we  favor. 

Mr.  Agar.  I  am  told  by  the  military  au- 
thorities that  the  only  Important  thing  we 
can  do  now  is  to  get  down  to  work  and  pro- 
duce the  goods,  that  that  is  what  is  needed; 
that  the  goods  are  needed.  W^  are  not  pro- 
ducing them.  I  don't  think  we  are  going  to 
produce  them  until  we  admit  that  what  we 
have  got  on  our  hands  is  a  war.  But  this 
businesa  of  whether  we  are  going  to  call  it  a 
war  or  not;  whether,  as  I  said,  we  are  going 
to  go  back  to  the  eighteenth  century  or  not, 
l8  silly.  Mr.  Hitler  never  calls  any  of  his 
wars  by  their  right  name.  He  calls  them  pro- 
tecting the  people  he  is  murdering.  If  we 
want  to  call  this  protecting  Germany,  that  is 
all  right  by  me. 

Mr.  Lb.  May  I  ask  Senator  Whxelsr  a 
qriestion?  Senator  Whkeles  makes  a  charge 
of  dictatorship  with  respect  to  this  particu- 
lar bill.  Wouldn't  any  plan,  to  l>e  effective, 
>4)ave  to  locate  power  to  act  in  somebody, 
and  Isnt  the  charge  of  dictator  coming  from 
the  samr-people  who  have  been  shouting  It 
for  several  years? 

Mr.  WHKSLn.  Not  at  all.  Let  me  say  the 
Muoae  people  that  have  been  shouting  dicta- 
tor at  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  the  past  7  years  are 
now  wanting  to  make  him  a  dictator;  all  of 
the  economic  royalists,  all  of  the  war- 
mongers that  have  been  fighting  him,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Wlllkle,  are  on  your  side  and 


want  to  go  to  war,  and  all  the  International 
bankers  are  on  your  side  and  want  to  go  to 
war. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  think  it  is  rather  a  strong 
statement  to  say  that  we  want  to  go  to  war. 

Mr.  Fltnn.  I  want  to  ask  Senator  Lee 
something.  Now,  Senator  Lee.  it  seems  to 
me,  rather  agreed  a  moment  ago.  when  I 
asked  him  if  we  were  in  war.  He  said,  "Yes, 
Germany  has  declared  war  on  us." 

Mr.  Lee.  You  are  mistaken.  I  said  he  Is 
making  war  on  tis. 

Mr.  Fltnn.  And  we  are  making  war  on 
him  without  declaring  war  on  him.  Now. 
about  3  or  4  months  ago  the  Senator,  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  made  the  statement 
that  in  the  event  of  war  the  Government 
will  have  to  control  the  press. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Fltnn.  Now,  Senator,  don't  say  you 
didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  didn't  say  that.  I  said  in  the 
event  of  war  it  might  be  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  take  over  a  newspaper  or  a 
radio  station  in  order  to  give  the  people  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Fltnn.  Now,  Senator,  you  have  to 
permit  me  to  disagree  with  you.  because  I 
checked  up  on  It  before  I  came  here.  I  will 
give  you  the  page  so  you  can  see  it  yotirself. 

I  will  tell  you  what  the  Senator  said.  He 
said:  "Hitler  makes  war  by  propaganda,  and 
we  are  being  warred  upon  by  these  propa- 
gandists. To  combat  these  dictators  we  will 
have  to  Imitate  them.  We  have  to  make 
propaganda,  too,  and  we  will  have  to  control 
the  newspapers." 

Mr.  Lee.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Fltnn.  What  I  want  to  know  now  is, 
my  recollection  of  what  the  Senator  said 

Mr.  Lee  (interposing).  Watch  your  blood 
pressure,  John. 
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Mr.  EDELSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was 
Inaugurated  as  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  third  time.  In  taking  the 
oath  of  office  he  expressed  the  keynote 
of  his  third  term  as  the  reaffirmation  of 
a  democracy  that  is  alive  and  growing 
and  will  not  die. 

An  example  of  our  democracy  in  ac- 
tion is  the  recent  admission  of  400 
European  labor  leaders,  writers,  and 
scholars  to  this  country.  Had  they  not 
been  rescued  from  Nazi-  and  Soviet- 
invaded  countries  they  would  have  faced 
death  by  the  Gestapo  and  the  G.  P.  U. 

In  our  industrial  ci^'ilization  one  of 
the  cornerstones  of  democracy  is  the 
trade-union  movement.  In  each  country 
conquered  by  nazi-ism  and  its  attendant 
barbarians,  the  first  victims  have  been 
the  labor  unions  and  their  leaders. 
Flight  to  other  European  countries  is  no 
longer  possible  now,  and  the  United 
States  today  is  the  last  peaceful  haven  of 
democracy. 

The  admission  of  this  notable  group 
of  labor  leaders  aa  temporary  visitors 


during  the  conflagration  in  Europe  Is 
another  application  of  President  Roose- 
velt's humane  promise  that  the  friends 
of  democracy  would  always  be  welcome. 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  ably 
assisted  by  Breckinridge  Long,  took  swift 
action  in  accord  with  the  President's 
policy,  and  allowed  no  entangling  red 
tape  to  hinder  the  issuance  of  their  visas. 

The  trade-union  groups  In  this  coun- 
try were  mainly  instrumental  in  arrang- 
ing  for  the  admission  of  these  union 
'  leaders  and  liberals.  Their  death  at  the 
hands  of  fascism  would  have  weakened 
all  labor  unions.  Their  presence  here 
is  not  only  a  contribution  to  the  prog- 
ress of  this  country,  but  constitutes  the 
creation  of  a  corps  of  missionaries  who 
will  return  to  spread  the  new  democracy 
in  their  1  own  countries.  Aware  of  the 
importance  of  these  labor  leaders,  Wil- 
liam Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  took  the  lead  in 
stating  their  plight  and  urging  that 
visas  be  issued  to  them.  Behind  Pres- 
ident Green  stood  the  Jewish  Labor 
Committee.  It  has  extended  aid  to  all 
the  victims  of  the  Nazis  on  a  non- 
sectarian  basis  and  without  regard  to 
race.  This  committee  was  organized 
in  1934,  with  the  late  B.  Charney  Vladeck 
as  chairman,  because  organized  Jewish 
workers  realized  that  the  struggle  against 
anti-Semitism  Is  part  of  the  general 
struggle  against  fascism  and  for  democ- 
racy. The  enemy  of  the  Jew  is  always 
the  enemy  of  organized  labor. 

Prominent  among  the  leaders  of  the 
J.  L.  C.  are  representatives  of  A.  P.  of 
L.,  C.  I.  O.,  and  unaffiliated  unions,  all 
united  in  the  task  of  fighting  for  democ- 
racy. When  Vladeck  died  his  post  and 
his  work  were  taken  over  by  Adolph  Held, 
president  of  the  Amalgamated  Bank, 
New  York's  labor  bank.  David  Dubln- 
sky,  president  of  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union,  Is 
treasurer,  of  the  committee. 

J.  Baskin,  general  secretary  of  the 
Workmen's  Circle,  is  secretary  of  the 
Jewish  Labor  Ccmmittee,  and  I.  Minkofl 
is  the  executive  secretary.  Numerous 
other  prominent  members  could  be  men- 
tioned were  I  to  have  the  time,  among 
them  Jacob  S.  Potofsky,  general  secre- 
tary treasurer.  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America,  and  Max  Zaritsky, 
president,  United  Hatters,  Cap,  and  Milli- 
nery Workers'  International  Union.  The 
committee  furnished  the  funds  to  bring 
these  labor  leaders  and  liberals  to  the 
United  States  and  will  provide  money  to 
maintain  them.  The  Jewish  Daily  For- 
ward, whose  editor  was  the  committee's 
first  chairman,  has  done  much  to  aid  the 
committee,  and  the  sterling  pen  and  sil- 
ver tongue  of  its  grand  old  editor,  Abra- 
ham Cahan,  has  been  freely  used  in 
helping  the  committee  to  achieve  its 
goal. 

The  happy  admission  of  this  small 
group  of  400  labor  leaders,  whose  number 
Includes  Germans,  Austrians,  Russians, 
Italians,  Jews,  Frenchmen,  Poles.  Span- 
iards, Czechs,  and  many  others,  is  not 
the  end  of  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee. 
It  will  continue  the  battle  against  fas- 
cism and  barbaiism  until  the  triumph  of 
democracy  is  assured  everywhere. 
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Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  directing  the  attention  of  Members  of 
the  House  to  a  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion that  I  introduced  today.  This  reso- 
lution provides  for  a  joint  committee 
composed  of  five  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  and  five  J(lembers  of  the  Senate, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  The  conr^mlttee  is  to  be  non- 
partisan. Its  duties  will  be  to  keep  itself 
currently  informed  on  all  expenditures 
made  under  the  national -defense  pro- 
gram, to  be  advised  concerning  the  con- 
tracts made  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
and  to  examine  Such  contracts  if  the 
committee  sees  fit  to  do  so.  The  com- 
mittee would  also  confer  and  advise  with 
those  in  the  administration  who  have 
charge  of  carrjing  out  the  defense  pro- 
gram. I 

Mr.  Speaker,  oi^r  Government  is  en- 
gaged in  the  biggest  peacetime  arma- 
ment program  it  has  ever  known.  We 
have  already  spent  billions  of  dollars. 
It  is  estimated  that  we  will  spend  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  billion  dollars  for 
armaments  in  the  next  few  months.  We 
are  informed  that  out  of  the  appropria- 
tions this  year  approximately  70  per- 
cent will  be  for  defense  purposes. 

In  view  of  this  tremendous  expendi- 
ture of  funds,  and  in  view  of  the  grave 
purpose  for  which  they  are  being  used, 
I  think  this  committee  is  most  impor- 
tant. Congress  ca  i  do  nothing  more  val- 
uable for  the  country  than  to  keep  care- 
fully and  closely  informed  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  defense  program. 

At  the  present  ,ime  we  secure  our  in- 
formiatlon  through  the  newspapers  or  by 
personally  going  to  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments or  to  Individuals  in  various 
offices  of  the  Government.  There  should 
be  a  more  efficien ;  and  practical  method 
of  getting  at  the  :  acts. 

Among  other  ;hings  this  committee 
would  examine  the  contracts,  learn  to 
whom  they  are  made,  the  amounts 
thereof.  In  othor  words,  secure  more 
definite  inf  ormati  Dn  as  to  how  this  money 
is  actually  being  spent. 

This  committed  would  act  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  tc  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. It  would  also  be  in  a  position  to 
render  valuable  advice  to  those  in  charge 
of  our  defense  pijogram. 

the  present  time  there 
the  extravagant  man- 
ner in  which  som^  of  the  funds  are  being 
used.  We  are  told  that  huge  profits  are 
being  made  from  the  funds  that  have 
been  appropriated.  If  this  is  true,  we 
ought  to  know  ]t  and  correct  it.    We 


Mr.  Speaker,  at 
are  rumors  about 


do  not  want  to  repeat  some  of  the  situa- 
tions that  came  about  during  the  World 
War.  There  is  no  objection,  of  course,  to 
any  industry  making  a  fair  profit,  but 
funds  that  are  appropriated  to  build  our 
national  defenses  must  not  be  wasted  or 
used  for  making  multimillionaires.  I 
think  this  committee  could  be  most  help- 
ful in  that  respect.  It  could  examine 
defense  contracts  and  find  out  more 
about  the  way  in  which  this  money  is 
used. 

We  also  hear  a  lot  of  criticism  to  the 
effect  that  only  big  industries  are  given 
the  contracts,  and  smaller  concerns  do 
not  have  a  fair  chance  to  participate. 
Why  not  find  out  about  it?  If  a  wrong 
is  being  committed,  let  us  correct  it. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
lot  of  discussion  about  so-called  bottle- 
necks. Why  not  let  the  committee  go 
into  that  situation  and  determine  if  any- 
one is  to  blame?  During  the  psist  several 
months  we  have  heard  criticism  to  the 
effect  that  Congress  was  dilatory;  that 
some  who  are  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of 
the  administration  are  inefficient;  that 
industry  was  holding  up  defense  con- 
tracts until  guaranteed  certain  profits; 
and  that  labjr  in  some  instances  did  not 
seem  to  want  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
extent.  This  committee  would  be  most 
invaluable  in  investigating  the  entire  sit- 
uation very  carefully.  It  could  find 
where  the  blame  lies,  if  there  is  any,  and 
take  steps  to  straighten  it  out.  The 
effect  of  this  resolution  would  not  retard 
the  defense  program.  It  would  help 
speed  it  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Government  is  en- 
gaged upon  a  most  stupendous  task.  The 
very  efficiency  of  our  democracy  Is  on 
trial  right  now.  It  behooves  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  as  well  as  every  patriotic 
citizen  in  this  land  to  give  careful  and 
thoughtful  consideration  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  democracy.  We  should  do 
eversrthing  we  can  to  help  it  work  more 
effectively.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  is  one  step  in 
that  direction. 


Why    Ditcriminate    Against   the    Middle 
West? 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  January  21, 1941 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  nowhere  In 
the  United  States  is  there  a  higher  per- 
centage of  loyalty  to  our  American  Gov- 
ernment and  our  American  way  of  life 
than  in  the  nine  States  that  constitute 
the  Midwest  Defense  Conference,  organ- 
ized now  more  than  one-half  year  ago. 
This  conference  has  been  constantly  call- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  officials  of  our 
Government  the  fact  that  the  United 


States  Is  not  taking  advantage  of  that 
vast  invulnerable  and  impregnable  area 
west  of  the  Mississippi  and  east  of  the 
Rockies.  Here  there  are  vast  resources 
of  manpower,  of  skilled  labor,  of  raw 
materials,  of  transportation  facilities — 
everything  that  is  needed. 

If  we  are  never  going  to  get  into  war. 
we  need  no  defense  industries  anywhere; 
if  there  is  a  chance  of  us  getting  into 
war.  we  need  as  many  of  them  as  far  in- 
land as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent. 
I  shall  in  a  moment  insert  in  the  Record 
three  resolutions  passed  recently  by  the 
Midwest  Defense  Conference.  I  am 
amazed  by  the  statement  in  the  first  one 
that  the  -average  per  capita  defense  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States  to  De- 
cember 15  last,  as  refiected  by  the  con- 
tracts, was  $73.37,  while  in  the  nine  States 
comprising  this  conference  that  per  cap- 
ita expenditure  was  only  $1559.  The 
northeast  part  of  the  United  States  is 
now  on  a  boom  because  of  this  war.  Price 
increases  on  practically  everything  we 
in  the  Middle  West  have  to  buy  have  been 
entirely  out  of  proportion,  due  to  the  war, 
to  price  increases  on  those  things  which 
we  have  to  sell  thus  Increasing  that  dis- 
criminating differential  that  we  so  long 
have  suffered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  watching  these  xm- 
fair  practices  for  now  almost  1  year,  and 
after  making  frequent  speeches  protest- 
ing the  treatment  which  we  of  the  Mid- 
west are  receiving,  I  now  charge  that  the 
Army  is  permitting  itself  to  be  In  the 
position  of  discriminating  against  the 
Middle  West  at  the  expense  of  disrupting 
the  economy  of  that  section  and  at  the 
expense  of  weakening  the  national  de- 
fense of  this  Nation.    [Applause.] 

I  insert  here  the  resolutions: 

RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  BT  THE  MIDWEST  OErEMSS 
CONFERENCE  llEETTMG  Df  KANSAS  CITT,  MO.. 
JANTART   IS,   1941 

Resolution  No.  1 

Whereas  daily  articles  In  tbe  preae  continue 
to  describe  the  location  of  national-defense 
plants,  both  Government  and  privately 
owned,  along  tbe  coasts  and  In  other  vtilner- 
able  spots  in  tbe  country;  and 

Whereas  an  analysii  of  national -defense 
contracts  Issued  up  to  December  15.  1940, 
show  a  per  capita  expenditure  of  only  $15.50 
In  the  nine  States  making  up  the  Midwest 
Defense  Conference,  while  the  national  aver- 
age per  capita  expenditure  was  $73.37  for  this 
aame  period:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  tbe  executive  committee  of 
the  Midwest  Defense  Conference,  meeting  In 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  January  15.  1941.  again  calls 
attention  of  the  Government  officials  to  this 
unsound  development  and  urges  a  reexami- 
nation of  the  Middle  West  for  more  of  these 
plants,  so  that  the  national  security  and  tbe 
national  economy  may  be  better  served. 

Resolution  No.  3 

Whereas  frequent  visits  to  Washington  by 
members  of  the  Midwest  Defense  Conference 
have  revealed  a  deplorable  overcrowding  of 
Government  offices,  transportation  facilities, 
and  all  other  avenues  of  normal,  efficient 
business  due  to  the  rapidly  expanding  needs 
of  the  Government  under  its  rearmament 
program;  and 

Whereas  building  In  Washington  to  satisfy 
this  temporary  need  wUl  not  only  cost  mil- 
lions, but  will  rob  the  Nation  of  thousands  of 
workmen  who  are  needed  on  other  production 
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items  and  thus  needlessly  delay  the  whole 
defense  program:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Midwest  Defense  Conference,  meeting  in  Kan- 
aaa  City,  Mo.,  January  15,  1941,  That  certain 
purely  routine  departments  of  Government 
be  removed  immediately  from  Washington 
and  located,  at  least  for  the  period  of  the 
emergency.  In  one  or  another  city  of  the  Mid- 
dle West. 

Resolution  No.  4 

Whereas  the  National  Defense  Commission 
to  rearming  America  has  announced  a  plan 
to  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  the  manu- 
facturing facilities  in  existing  shops  and 
plants  throughout  the  country  through  a 
farming-out  policy,  before  the  heavy  costs  and 
delays  incident  to  building  and  equipping 
new  plants  are  incurred:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Midwest  Defense  Confer- 
ence, meeting  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  January 
15,  1941.  That  the  conference  heartily  ap- 
proTes  this  program  and  urges  its  accelera- 
ti<m. 


Ezccsf  Rates  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  for 
Electricity  Are  a  Million  and  a  Quarter 
Dollars  Per  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

or  WASHINGTON 

Of  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  January  21, 1941 


Mr.  LEAVT.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  five 
rate  reductions  made  by  the  Washington 
Water  Power  Co.,  it  is  significant  that 
this  company  is  still  charging  more  than 
a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  per  year 
in  excess  rates  in  my  home  city  of 
Spokane,  Wash.  This  fact  was  shown  by 
a  very  complete  and  official  survey  and 
report  made  by  one  of  the  outstanding 
independent  electrical  engineering  firms 
In  America,  Bums  k  McDonnell,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

The  city  of  Spokane  is  the  metropolis 
of  a  vast  region  known  as  the  Inland 
empire.  It  is  located  a  little  over  90 
miles  from  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  If  it 
were  getting  power  from  Grand  Coulee 
today,  its  annual  power  bill  would  be 
$1,250,000  less  than  the  private  power 
company,  whose  activities  are  directed  by 
the  Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co.,  of  New 
York,  now  charge,  and  not  a  dollar  in 
taxes  would  be  lost. 

Just  let  me  point  out  concretely  the 
differences  in  rates  between  Spokane  and 
Tacoma — Spokane  with  private  power, 
Tacoma  with  public  power;  both  cities 
in  the  same  State  : 

A  resident  in  Spokane  using  250  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electrical  energy  per 
month  in  his  home  pays  $7.12;  for  the 
same  amount  of  electrical  energy  in 
Tacoma  he  pays  $3.20. 

If  be  is  a  merchant,  hotel  keeper,  or 
businessman  of  any  kind  in  Spokane, 
and  he  uses  6,000  kilowatt -hours  in  a 
month,  he  pays  $112.50.  In  Tacoma  he 
would  get  the  same  service,  and  for  the 
same  amount  of  energy  would  pay  only 
$61.50. 


Let  us  take  a  small  factory  in  Spo- 
kane; for  a  given  amount  of  electricity 
for  industrial  service,  the  owner  would 
pay  $1,239  in  a  month.  If  he  were  in 
Tacoma.  for  the  same  amount  of  elec- 
trical energy  he  would  pay  $590.  The 
above  figures  are  taken  from  the  last 
report  on  rates  made  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  January  1,  1940.  It 
is  true  there  have  been  some  slight  re- 
ductions since  that  report,  but  those 
people  who  pay  the  bills  will  see  but 
little  difference  in  them  when  they  are 
submitted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Spokane 
are  beginning  to  realize  they  have  been 
shamelessly  overcharged  by  the  power 
trust,  and  so  on  March  11,  they  will  vote 
on  the  question  of  whether  they,  too, 
shall  enjoy  the  advantages  of  cheap  elec- 
tricity from  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
which  rightfully  belongs  to  them,  or 
whether  thsy  shall  continue  to  pay  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  tribute,  largely  on 
watered  stock  owned  and  controlled  out 
of  our  State. 

The  Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co.,  who 
are  the  real  owners  of  the  Washington 
Water  Power  Co.,  recently  sent  Mr.  Ktn- 
sey  Robinson  to  Spokane,  and  gave  liim 
the  title  of  president  of  the  company. 
He  was  selected  because  of  his  unusual 
ability  in  the  political  field,  and  because 
he  has  shown  that  he  knows  how,  when, 
and  where  to  spend  lavishly  the  rate- 
payers' money,  in  a  way  to  make  them 
like  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  defeat 
their  best  interests. 

I  want  ths  American  people  to  know 
what  is  happening  in  my  home  city  I 
want  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  Burns 
and  McDonn^  engineering  report  to  be 
available  to  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress and  to  my  constituents  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  A  study  ol  this  re- 
port will  convince  any  fair-minded  per- 
son that  the  citizens  of  Spokane  have 
the  greatest  opportunity  in  the  history 
of  that  city  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
cheap  electricity  from  a  great  power 
project  that  is  at  their  door  and  stands 
ready  to  serve  them.  By  accepting  this 
advantage  in  the  coming  election  they 
will  be  assured  of  the  early  construction 
of  a  great  power  line  bringing  Grand 
Coulee  power  into  the  city  and  they  will 
likewise  go  a  long  way  toward  Insuring 
the  development  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
lands,  because  the  sale  of  Grand  Coulee 
power  and  the  irrigation  of  the  lands 
must  go  forward  at  the  same  time. 

If  the  people  were  to  reject  the  offer 
that  is  being  held  out  to  them,  there 
would  be  no  transmission  line  built  out 
from  Grand  Coulee  to  Spokane,  and 
there  probably  would  be  a  long  time 
elapse  before  land  development  oc- 
curred on  the  Columbia  Basin.  The 
city  itself  could  look  forward  to  no  fu- 
ture growth.  The  people  of  Spokane 
would  simply  condemn  themselves  to  a 
condition  where  they  would  pay  from 
one  to  two  million  dollars  a  year  in  over- 
charges for  electricity,  to  a  small  group 
of  men  in  New  York  City,  who  now  have 
absolute  control  of  the  whole  power  sit- 
uation in  Spokane,  and  in  the  meantime 
Grand  Coluee  power  would  be  carried 
away  by  new  lines  built  across  the  moun- 
tains to  the  west  side  of  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  Washington. 


"Hie  report  I  refer  to  was  published 
In  the  Spokesman-Review  on  December 
21.  1940,  and  it  Is  just  what  City  Com- 
missioner Otto  Dirkes  said  it  was,  "A  fair 
and  full  report."    It  follows: 

(From  the   Spokesman-Review  of  December 
21.  1940] 

CrrT  Pl-vnt  Would  Reduce  Electmcitt  Bills 
39.2  Percent — Bic  Saving  to  Consumers  Is 
Estimated  in  Survey  bt  Engineers 

Results  of  an  exhaustive  3  months'  sur- 
vey of  the  probable  costs,  advantages,  and 
disadvantages  to  Spokane  of  a  municipal 
electric  light  and  power  distributing  system 
for  Spokane  were  announced  yesterday. 
High  lights  of  the  report  Include: 

Cost  to  city,  new $6,025,500 

Cost  with  a  general  office  builU- 

-  Ing,  $445,000,  and  working  cap- 
ital  of  $75,000 6.545,500 

Estimated  depreciated  value  of 
W.  W.  P.  system  should  city 
care  to  take  It  over 3,802,500 

Present  revenue  of  the  W.  W.  P. 
in  Spokane 3,250,000 

Same  would  cost  under  Bonne- 
ville resale  rates  (proposed  to 
be  adopted  for  Spokane) 1,975,000 

Savirig  to  consumers  in  power  charges,  39.2 
percent' 

The  QO-page  report  on  the  siu-vey  was  filed 
with  the  city  commissioners  by  Burns  &  Mc- 
Donnell, public  utility  engineers  of  Kansas 
City.  Mo. 

The  report  is  signed  by  R.  E.  McDonnell, 
senior  member  of  the  firm;  C.  K.  Mathews, 
principal  engineer,  and  R.  L.  Baldwin,  an 
assistant  engineer  in  the  survey.  Bums  & 
McDonnell  are  to  receive  $13,500  for  their 
work. 

The  report  was  read  to  the  commissioners 
at  two  closed  sessions.  R.  £.  McDonnell  was 
authorized  to  prepare  a  condensation  of  the 
report  for  publication.  The  report  will  be 
made  a  matter  of  record  at  the  council  meet- 
ing this  morning. 

Mayor  Sutherlin  said  he  had  no  comment 
to  make  on  the  report.  '~ 

VOTERS  TO  DBCIDC 

"This  Is  a  complete  and  Illuminating  re- 
port." bald  Commissioner  Hendricks.  "1 
think  all  of  the  commissioners  will  vote  to 
submit  the  question  of  municipal  power  to 
the  voters  at  the  March  11  election.  In  or- 
dering this  survey  and  the  submission  of  this 
question  to  the  voters  there  Is  nothing  that  I 
have  against  the  Washington  Water  Power  Co. 

"As  a  commissioner  I  would  wholly  fail  In 
my  duty  if  I  did  not  afford  the  voter  a  chance 
to  say  whether  he  wants  Coulee  Dam  power 
with  the  accompanying  low  rates  or  continue 
to  use  private  power.  Spokane  is  so  close  to 
the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  let  the  opportunity  slip  to  grasp  It.  The 
responsibility  will  then  be  up  to  the  voters." 
fair,  full  eepobt 

"I  think  this  report,  with  Its  Indicated 
large  saving  In  electric  light  and  power 
charges,  is  a  fine  Christmas  gift  for  the  peo- 
ple." said  Commissioner  Dirkes.  "The  report 
covers  the  subject  fuUy,  is  fair  and  should  be 
read  with  great  Interest.  I  am  for  submission 
of  the  question  to  the  people." 

Commissioner  English  pronounced  the  re- 
port "very  complete,  enlightening,  and  de- 
SM^ng  of  serious  consideration  by  every 
citizen." 

"We  have  made  surveys  of  the  cost  of  elec- 
tric light  and  power  systems  and  other  mu- 
nicipal utilities  for  more  than  400  cities."  said 
R.  E.  McDonnell.  "We  are  always  subject  to 
attack  In  these  reports  by  the  opposition,  to 
which  we  have  become  accustomed.  Spokane 
has  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  secure  its  own 
Ught  and  power  distrlbuUon  on  a  basis  which 
will  pay  the  cost  of  InstaUaUon  In  a  period  of 
years." 
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BTATEMENt  BT  COUNCIL 

The  city  council  is*ued  the  following  state- 
ment on  the  report: 

Three  months  ago  the  city  commissioners 
authorized  the  nationally  known  engineering 
firm.  Burns  &  McDonnell  Engineering  Co..  of 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  to  jmake  surveys,  estimates, 
and  report  upon  the]  feasibility  of  a  munici- 
pally owned  and  opetated  electrical  distribu- 
tion system  serving  the  city  of  Spokane, 
utilizing  the  cheap  power  from  the  Grand 
Coulee  and  Bonneville  Dams. 

This  engineering  report,  a  voluminous  docu- 
ment of  over  80  pag^s  and  many  tables,  dia- 
grams, maps,  and  curves,  reaches  the  terse 
conclusion  "We  find  that  a  municipal  system 
can  be  constructed  rnd  operated  by  the  city 
and  that  the  revenues  therefrom,  at  rates  as 
low  as  Bonneville  standard  rates,  which  are 
approximately  40  percent  lower  than  these 
now  in  effect,  will  Y>2  more  than  sufficient  to 
pay  all  operating  expenses,  taxes.  Interest  on 
revenue  bonds,  and  retire  all  indebtedness  on 
the  project." 

The  conclxisions  a  e  based  upon  purchasing 
power  at  the  city's  gates,  which  power  the 
Bonneville   tdmlnisi  ration   proposes   to  fur- 


nish over  duplicate 


construction  in  the 


_„.  vires  on  a  steel  transmis- 
sion line  built  by  aid  at  the  expense  of  the 
Federal  Governmem;. 

The  city  has  two  courses  that  could  be  fol- 
lowed: One,  to  acqvlre  outright  by  p\irchase 
from  the  Washington  Water  Power  Co.  their 
distribution  system  at  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price;  or.  if  unable  {o  purchase,  then  proceed 
to  build  a  completely  new  and  modern  dis- 
tribution system  o'  underground  construc- 
tion in  the  business  districts  and  overhead 


residential  areas,  cover- 
ing In  all  respects  ihe  service  now. rendered 
within  the  city  lirjaits  by  the  Washington 
Water  Power  Co. 

COST  I^  $6,545,000 

The  cost  of  a  conplete,  new  distribution 
system  of  modern  design  is  $6,025,500,  Includ 
Ing  overheads,  and  would  serve  all  the  cus 
tomers  now  served  \athin  the  city  limits.  If 
the  city  engages  in  the  business  of  selling 
electricity,  it  will  noed  either  to  purchase  or 
buUd  an  office  building  to  house  the  billing 
and  collecting  departments,  a  repair  and  sup- 
ply building,  automotive  equipment,  pole- 
storage  yards,  meter!-  and  transformer-storage 
structures,  substation  sites,  and  working 
capital,  all  of  which  will  cost  an  additional 
$520,000.  making  a  jtotal  outlay  of  $6,545,000, 
and  it  is  proposed!  to  Issue  revenue  bonds 
against  the  utility  ^tself  to  buUd  and  equip 
the  system  ready  fc|>r  serving  the  37,000  cus- 
tomers within  the  <tity. 

LIST    B01|NEVILLE    OFFER 

The  Bonneville  authority  offers  to  supply 
at  Its  standard  rates  of  $17.50  per  kilowatt 
year,  also  agrees  to  build  and  equip  the  high 
tension  transformer  station  at  the  city's 
gates  and  deliver  t|hls  power  at  the  reduced 
voltage  of  13,200  |requlred  for  distribution 
over  the  city. 

The  proposed  d^tribution  system  will  re- 
quire 13  circuits  at  13,200  volts,  in  addition 
to  five  circuits  plailined  for  serving  the  busi- 
ness district.  Two  circuits  will  connect  from 
the  main  substation  to  the  city's  hydroelec- 
tric plant  and  pmiping  station  and  the  re- 
maining 11  circuit  I  will  be  divided  into  two 
groups,  one  group  serving  the  area  of  the 
city  south  of  the  S]>okane  River  and  the  other 
serving  the  area  to  the  north  of  the  river. 

GIVE  SILES   SUMMARY 

The  engineers  have,  in  their  report,  shown 
the  amount  of  electricity  consumed  In  Spo- 


kane over  past  years  and  what  wo\ild  be  con- 
sumed over  years  up  to  1950.  These  tables 
are  Interesting,  but  at  this  time  only  a  sum- 
mary for  1939  will  be  quoted.  A  summary 
of  kilowatt-hour  sales  by  the  municipal  sys- 
tem for  1939  would  be  as  follows: 

Domestic.  63300,000;  commercial,  46.550.- 
000;  Industrial,  46,900,000;  street  lighting, 
4,451,000;  total.  158,201,000. 

BETTER    STREET    LICUTINQ 

Here,  It  might  be  added  that  Spokane's 
street  lighting  use  of  electricity  is  only  37 
kilowatt  hours  per  capita  as  compared  to 
Tacoma's  64  kilowatt-hours  per  capita,  giv- 
ing Tacoma  nearly  twice  the  illumination  for 
a  smaller  area.  A  study  of  street  illumina- 
tion over  the  country  shows  the  municipal 
systems  enjoy  approximately  twice  the  illu- 
mination as  do  privately  owned  systems. 

The  kilowatt-hour  sales  for  the  municipal 
system  for  1939  would  be  158.200.000  and 
amount  purchased  would  be  179.773,000  with 
a  load  factor  of  50  percent.  This  would  give 
a  peak  load  at  the  substation  of  41,044  kilo- 
watts. 

PLENTY     or    JUICE 

Here  It  might  be  noted  that  each  one  of 
the  18  proposed  generating  units  at  Grand 
Coulee  is  105,000  kilowatts  capacity,  showing 
Spokane's  present  use  of  electricity  is  only 
one  forty-seventh  of  the  electricity  that  will 
be  available  from  this,  the  world's  largest 
generating  plant. 

The  total  annual  cost  of  delivered  power 
purchased  wholesale  from  the  Bonneville  ad- 
ministration at  a  cost  of  $17.50  per  kilowatt- 
year  based  on  the  annual  peak  load  of  41,044 
kilowatts,  would  have  been  for  1939,  $718,270. 

A  summary  of  the  gross  revenues  from  the 
municipal  system  at  the  standard  resale  rates 
or  approximately  40  percent  lower  than  the 
present  Washington  Water  Power  Co.  rates 
would  yield  the  following  amounts  for  1939: 

Residential.  $890,000;  commercial,  $668,000; 
industrial.  $365,000;  street  lighting.  $52,000; 
total.  $1,975,000. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  net  revenues  from 
municipal  system  operation.  It  Is  necessary  to 
deduct  the  amount  paid  for  purchased  power, 
deduct  all  operating  expenses,  customer  costs, 
and  taxes. 

Taxes  deducted  are  arrived  at  by  taking  the 
total  amount  of  taxes,  estimated,  paid  by  the 
Washington  Water  Power  Co.  for  city,  county. 
State,  and  school  purposes.  Including  fran- 
chise tax,  occupational  tax.  State  excise  tax, 
a  total  of  $252,000.  Thus  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  city  or  State  will  lose  anything  In 
taxes  by  engaging  In  municipal  ownership. 

It  Is  a  practice  followed  in  all  Federal  power 
projects,  such  as  Boulder,  T.  V.  A.,  and  others 
to  pay  out  of  the  proceeds  sums  equaling  the 
taxes  to  the  cities.  States,  and  covmties,  so 
no  loss  of  taxes  wUl  fall  upon  the  communi- 
ties changing  ownership.  A  comparison  of 
the  gross  revenues  for  1939  is  as  follows: 
Gross  revenue,  1939 


Class  of  consump- 
Uoa 

Washing- 
ton Water 
Power  Co. 
rates 

Bonne 
viile  rates 

Savins 

Residential ....... 

$1,  4S4. 000 

1, 120, 000 

CM.  000 

HOOO 

{890.000 

668,000 

365.000 

62,100 

}5O4,000 

Commerrial. ........ 

452,000 

Industrial ..... 

189.000 

Street  lighting 

42,000 

Total 

3,2£2,OCO 

1,675,000 

1,277,000 

The  percent  reduction  f<rflow*:  Residen- 
tial, 40;  oommerdal,  40.2;  U^tistrlal,  $4; 
street  lighting,  44.5;  toUl,  S9A 

SAViMOs  TO  crrr 

The  total  saving  to  the  city  for  all  uses 
of  electricity  is  shown  In  the  following  Uble: 


Wash- 

inKton 

Bonne- 

City of  Bpokuw 

Water 

ville 

Saving 

Power 

rates 

Co.  rates 

Ptreet  lights 

(94,000 

t52,C00 

142,000 

Water      pumping 

(2.4U5.000     kilowatt- 

hours) 

»,S00 

ie,eoo 

3,000 

Other  service    (8C7.000 

kilowatt-hours) 

^aoo 

8,300 

13,900 

Park  department 

UX) 

fiOO 

400 

schools    in    Spokane 

(685.000    kilowatt- 

hours)  ............... 

19,800 

7,300 

12,500 

Total    

157.400 

84,700 

72,700 

NET  EAENIM  CS 

The  net  earnings  are  as  follows  for  1939  to 
1945,  inclusive: 


Year 

Gross  rev- 
enue 

Operatin 
expenses 
plus  taxes 

Net  earn- 
ings 

1539 

(1.975,000 
2,041.000 
2.084.000 
2,143,000 
2,186,000 
2,340,000 
2,295,000 

$1,489,000 
l,5OH.0U) 
1,524,000 

i,54(t.noo 

L.VM.OOO 
1.584,000 
l.t04.C00 

486.000 

It40.. ........ ...... 

£33.000 

1141 

500,000 

1942 . 

507.000 

K43 

1144 

622.000 
666,000 

U45 

091.  ^00 

These  net  earnings,  the  engineers  say.  must 
be  used  to  pay  Interest  on  the  bonds  and  to 
retire  bonds  as  they  mature.  Any  surplus 
remaining  thereafter  may  be  used  to  t>ulld 
additions  or  extensions  to  the  system,  or  they 
may  be  absorbed  by  a  further  reduction  In 
rates  from  time  to  time. 

The  engineers  state  that  the  sum  of  the  an- 
nual interest  and  principal  pa3rments  on  bonds 
or  all  fixed  charges  have  been  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  30-year  serial  bonds,  bearing  4- 
percent  Interest,  a  rate  higher  than  will  prob- 
ably prevail.  This  would  require  an  equal 
annual  payment  throughout  the  life  of  the 
bonds  of  5.783  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  bond  issue. 

SURPLUS  IS  ESTIMATED 

The  surplus  by  years  starting  with  1939,  «a 
If  the  system  were  in  operation  as  of  that 
year.  Is  as  follows: 


Year 

Net 
earnings 

Fixed 
charges 

Surplo! 

Acrumo- 

lated 

surplus 

1939      

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1949       .. 

1950 

$486,000 
533,000 
660.  (^ 
567.  GOO 
622,000 
Mfi.000 
(iOl.OOO 
714,000 
746,000 
760,000 
8(»,000 
840,000 

$378,100 
378,000 
878,000 
378,000 
378,000 
378,000 
378,000 
378,000 
376,000 
378,000 
378,000 
378,000 

$108,000 
155,000 
182,000 
219,(00 
244,000 
278,000 
313.000 
3M.000 
MS,  000 
101.000 
427,000 
462,000 

$108,000 

263,000 

445,000 

664.000 

90K.000 

1,186.000 

1,400.000 

1, 835, 000 

3,203.000 

2,504,000 

3,021,000 

3.483.000 
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VONTRLT  BILLS 

Reduction  In  bills  with  the  proposed  sys- 
tem will  be  as  follows: 


Kesidential 

■^ 

e 

sl- 

s 

Si 

o  g 

li 

BILLS 

Wsshington  Wata.  Pow 
er  Co 

1.S0 

.4« 
5.52 

13.41 
180 

.91 

laas 

3.50 

2.3t 
28.32 

$7.12 

Municipal 

SlTUiOC 

Monthly 

Annually.... ..... 

5.50 

1.62 
19.44 

Pttoeot..'................ 

23 

27 

40 

23 

ConiiiMn^ai 

light 

Comn 

lercia 
»er 

^.1 

If 

S3 

is 

53 

o  * 
=:  o 

12      kilowatts, 
1,500  kilo- 
watt-hours 

nn.i.t 

Washlnston  Water  Pow- 
er Co 

9.00 

8.69 
80.28 

127.19 
14.00 

13.19 
158.28 

t2I.0O 
14.00 

7.00 
84.00 

$41.00 

MnnMpwl 

23.40 

8ATIX0S 

Monthly       

17.60 

AnnualTy................ 

211.20 

Parcent_......^  ......... 

43 

48 

33 

43 

Industrial  power 

SOO    kilowatt*, 
1(K),(I00    kilo- 
watt-hours 

500    kilowatts, 
200.(100    kilo- 
watt-hours 

*   1 

BIUS 

Waahlagton    Water    Power 
Co 

'$1,100 
S85 

115 

1,3»U 

>S1.4«0 
1,:74 

185 
2,220 

$2,S10 

Monic<pnl  .  

2,340 

8ATIN0S 

Monthly 

470 

Annually.      .. 

5,940 

Percent    ................... 

la 

12.6 

16.7 

>  Washtngtoo  Water  Power  Ca  schedule  No.  43  (in- 
cidental lifhting  not  to  exceed  15  percent  of  the  power 
demand) 

•WnX  PAT  ITS  WAT 

The  engineers  arrive  at  the  present  value 
of  the  existing  distribution  system  owned 
by  the  Washington  Water  Power  Co.  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  Spokame  by  deter- 
mining the  accrued  depreciation,  or  loss  In 
uaeful  service  life,  and  subtracting  this 
•motmt  from  the  estimated  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed new  distribution  system. 

The  calculated  accrued  depredation  for 
each  account  Is  shown  in  the  report  for  all 
separate  itecos  of  property,  but  summarized. 
It  is  as  follows  : 

Estimated  cost  of  new  83rstem $6,025,500 

Estimated  accrued  depreciation.    2,223,000 


Depreciated    cost 8, 802, 500 

The  depreciated  cost  Is  an  indication  of 

the  value  of  the  existing  distribution  sjstem. 
The  general  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the 

engineers  Is  that  the  system.  U  acquired  at 


a  figure  reasonably  near  what  it  is  worth, 
will  enable  the  city  to  buy  or  build,  pay  for 
It  out  of  earnings,  save  40  percent  In  rates, 
and  not  Incur  1  dime  of  outlay  In  taxes. 
The  project  pays  its  way  and  is  financially 
a  good  sound  project  for  the  city. 


Repablicans  and  RooscTeU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

OF  MAssACHtJsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  January  21, 1941 


EDITORIAL    PROM    THE    WORCESTER 
DAILY    TELEGRAM 


Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Worcester 
Daily  Telegram  of  January  10,  1941: 

[From  the  Worcester  Dally  Telegram  of 
January  10,  1941  ] 

lEPUBLICANS  AND  ROOSEVELT 

It  would  have  been  better  all  round,  we  be- 
lieve. If  Mrs.  Roosevelt  had  repressed  that 
anguished  cry  which  she  uttered,  through 
the  Evening  Gazette  and  other  newspapers 
on  Tuesday,  because  not  many  Republicans 
had  applauded,  on  the  day  before,  the  Presi- 
dent's messfige  to  Congress,  in  which  he  out- 
lined— with  eloquence  unusual  even  for 
him — this  Nation's  aims  In  the  menacing 
days  ahead. 

And  It  would  have  been  better,  too,  we  be- 
lieve. If  thcjse  Republicans  who  have  under- 
taken to  reply  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt  had  kept 
silence;  they  have  succeeded  only  in  making 
a  dubious  matter  more  dubious.  There  are 
many  reasons,  wholly  apart  from  partisan 
affiliations,  why  a  truly  patriotic  man  or 
woman  might  have  applauded  but  sparingly 
or  not  at  all  during  the  President's  reading  of 
his  message.  His  were  solemn  words,  words 
not  to  be  taken  lightly,  words  the  Implica- 
tions of  which  cannot  but  give  pause  to 
thoughtful  Americans. 

But  those  Republicans  who  have  sought  to 
defend  their  failure  to  applaud — with  one 
exception,  Representative  M/.son,  of  Illinois — 
admit  by  the  character  of  their  defense  that 
they  acted  on  narrow  partisan  grounds.  This 
cannot  but  be  humiliating  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  what  was  once  the  Grand  Old  Party, 
the  party  of  Lincoln  and  other  immortal 
Americans.  It  Is  humiliating  even  though 
only  a  handful  of  Republican  Members  of 
Congress  are  Involved  in  this  particular  in- 
eptitude. 

We  are  giving  away  no  secret  when  we  say 
that  the  Republican  Party  nationally  Is  Just 
about  bankrupt  of  leadership.  Under  our 
political  system  the  party  must  l<x>k  to  the 
Republicans  in  Congress  for  guidance  in  the 
long  intervals  between  Presidential  elections. 
What  guidance  has  been  forthcoming  has, 
for  the  most  part,  been  unsatisfactory.  In- 
deed, the  Republican  rank  and  file  at  the 
Philadelphia  convention  last  spring,  em- 
phatically repudiated  that  guidance  when 
they  nominated  Mr.  Willkle  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

As  regards  foreign  policy,  Mr.  Willkle  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  President  Roose- 
velt. That  Is  why  he  was  nominated  over 
Vandenberg  and  Taft  and  Dewey.   And  that's 


why  he  was  almost  elected.  He  alone  of  the 
Republican  aspirants  stood  foursquare  for  all 
aid,  short  of  war,  for  those  who  were  strug- 
gling against  totalitarianism.  And  in  doing 
so  he  t(X)k  his  place  in  the  van  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people,  who  also 
favor  all  aid,  short  of  war,  to  those  who  are 
struggling  against  totalitarianism. 

And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  one-half, 
and  maybe  more,  of  the  American  people  are 
Republicans.  Unhappily,  it  is  something 
which  too  many  Republicans  in  Congress 
seem  to  forget.  Every  Republican  who  voted 
honestly  for  Willkle,  like  every  Democrat  who 
voted  honestly  for  Roosevelt,  voted  for  all 
aid,  short  of  war,  for  those  who  are  strug- 
gling against  totalitarianism.  That  is  what 
Mr.  Willki(;  promised;  Just  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
promised  it. 

Republicans  have  a  right  to  regret  that 
the  Nation  did  not  assign  to  Mr.  Willkle  the 
task  of  leading  it  in-^he  fulfillment  of  that 
promise,  that  the  Nation  left  this  momentous 
undertaking  in  the  hands  of  a  man  whose 
capacity  for  executive  direction  they  have 
long  questioned.  But  now  that  the  Nation 
has  made  its  decision.  It  is  for  all  citizens. 
Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats,  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  to  do  all  they  can  to  further 
the  fulfillment  of  that  promise — to  build  up 
our  national -defense  potentialities  to  the 
point  where  we  can  render  effective  aid  in 
the  war  to  preserve  human  liberty.  This  is 
the  sentiment  of  the  vast  majority  of  Repub- 
licans.   Republicans  in  Congress  please  note. 


America's  Position  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  January  16,  1941 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  PEOPLE 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  believe  it  important 
for  all  public  officials  to  take  the  people 
as  fully  as  possible  into  their  confidence 
and  to  reveal  to  the  people  their  own 
thinking  on  these  terribly  critical  ques- 
tions as  clearly  as  they  can  I  have  pre- 
pared the  following  letter  which  I  am 
sending  to  those  who  write  to  me  on  mat- 
ters of  foreign  affairs. 

Deab  Friend:  Your  letter  regarding  Amer- 
ica's foreign  policy  and  the  future  peace  of 
our  country  has  been  received.  I  think  It 
no  more  than  fair  to  answer  you  as  fully  as 
I  can,  sharing  with  you  not  only  my  own 
thoughts  but  also  as  much  as  I  know  about 
the  present  real  situation  which  as  you  know 
changes  almost  daily  now.  I  want  you  to 
know  also  that  I  am  sending  this  same  letter 
to  all  the  people  who  have  written  me  regard- 
less of  whether  they  have  Written  to  advocate 
a  policy  of  complete  isolation  and  to  con- 
denm  outright  the  giving  of  any  aid  to  Great 
Britain  or  whether  they  have  written  urging 
the  immediate  entry  of  America  into  the  war 
on  the  side  of  England.  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  letters  running  all  the  way  be- 
tween these  two  extreme  positions.  I  only 
wish  that  I  could  be  half  as  positive  about 
what  the  future  holds  in  store  If  we  follow 
certain  courses  of  action  as  most  of  the  people 
Who  have  written  me  seemed  to  be. 
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As  I  see  it,  our  tjaost  important  duty  is  to 
push  forward  as  rapidly  as  we  possibly  can 
oxir  national-defense  program.  Not  only  must 
we  construct  airplanes  and  naval  vessels  Just 
as  rapidly  as  possible  but  we  must  also  build 
Into  our  own  hearty  and  those  of  our  fellow 
citizens  a  dynamic  faith  in  America,  what 
she  has  stood  for,  and  what  she  Is  going  to 
stand  for  In  the  future.  Even  if  only  a  few 
of  us  see  It,  yet  th(i  greatest  truth  about  the 
present  situation  is  the  fact  that  we  are  wit- 
nessing one  of  the  great  periods  of  change 
In  all  the  history  ojf  the  world.  It  is  marked 
by  a  great  contest  between  the  principles  of 
dictatorship  and  tiie  principle  of  democracy 
for  the  allegiance  of  the  people  around  the 
world.  Before  this  period  has  passed  Into 
history,  we  shall  see  one  of  two  things: 
Either  a  reversion  of  mankind  to  very  old 
forms  of  government  wherein  the  people  gen- 
erally are  subject  to  the  will  of  a  few  all- 
powerful  individuals  at  the  head  of  great 
military  states,  or  else  a  ftirther  development 
of  democracy  so  that  all  people  may  really 
share  in  the  benelits  made  possible  by  ma- 
chinery, electrical  power,  and  technological 
advance.  We  cannot,  therefore,  lay  down  for 
one  single  moment  our  effort  to  build  in  our 
own  country  and  under  its  democratic  Con- 
stitution a  system  of  distribution  and  ex- 
change wherein  there  will  be  no  surpluses 
until  all  the  basic  needs  of  the  people  have 
been  filled.  We  must  go  forward  to  develop 
a  truly  constitutional  monetary  system,  a 
national  system  of  old-age  pensions;  we  must 
attack  farm  tenancy  and  agricultural  distress 
with  all  the  vigor  at  cur  command;  and, 
above  all,  we  must  solve  on  a  long-range  basis 
the  central  problem  of  unemployment. 

I  cannot  agree,  however,  with  those  people 
who  take  the  position  that  all  we  need  to  do 
is  solve  our  domestic  economic  problems  and 
then  all  will  be  well.  I  think  Mr.  Hitler  is 
real,  that  Mr.  Stalin  is  real,  that  dictatorship 
is  a  bad  thing,  that  it  is  a  danger  to  almost 
everything  Americans  value.  I  think  there 
is  a  real  question  which  may  be  with  us  for 
some  years  to  come  as  to  whether  or  not  free 
government  is  going  to  continue  to  live  in 
the  world.  And  I  think  there  are  very  few 
Americans  who  have  the  slightest  conception 
what  the  loss  of  the  basic  liberties  they  have 
always  enjoyed  would  mean  to  them.  We 
have  learned  to  take  these  things  for  granted, 
and  it  is  easy  for  some  of  us  to  lose  our  under- 
standing of  how  much  they  mean  to  the 
common  citizen.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize, 
for  example,  what  the  life  of  a  people  is  like 
where  the  government  of  a  country  has  de- 
stroyed and  forbidden  all  free  organizations 
of  the  people,  stified  all  opposition,  and  un- 
dertaken to  direct  even  the  thoughts  and 
worship  of  the  citizens. 

Two  years  ago  I  voted  against  the  repeal 
of  vhe  arms  embargo.  I  did  so  partly  because 
I  wanted,  if  possible,  to  give  notice  that  the 
United  States  intended  to  keep  out  of  the 
European  struggle  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent.  Neverteeless,  that  struggle  came.  It 
seems  to  me  comparatively  unimportant  to 
argue  about  what  its  various  cavises  were, 
and  however  much  we  may  regret  some  of 
the  events  of  the  past  few  years  we  have  got 
to  face  the  present  sltuaUon  as  It  really  Is 
and  to  do  the  best  we  can  about  it. 

I  have  had  opportunity  to  question  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people  who  have  been 
in  Europe  recently  and  who  should  know 
something  about  the  situation.  I  have  asked 
them  whether  they  believed  the  stories  which 
we  hear  so  often  to  the  effect  that  the  Ger- 
man dictator  has  embarked  upon  a  program 
of  conquest  which  he  has  no  Intention  of 
terminating  until  he  has  extended  his  In- 
fiuence  throughout  the  world.  Almost  with- 
out exception,  these  people  have  told  me  that 
they  believe  this  was  Indeed  the  Intention  of 
Hitler.  In  addition  to  this  factor.  It  is,  I 
think,  necessary  to  remember  that  the  rela- 


tionship between  Germany  and  Japan  has  be- 
come one  of  apparently  close  cooperation  and 
alliance  and  it  seems  to  me  that  those  people 
who  take  the  position  that  we  should  have  no 
concern  whatsoever  about  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle  in  E\irope  have  not  thought  through, 
the  matter  nor  visualized  what  would  have 
to  happen  to  the  United  States  and  the 
life  of  her  people  if  at  some  future  time  she 
were  confronted  by  a  Germany  In  control 
not  only  of  Europe  but  of  the  seas  sxirround- 
ing  Europe  and  Africa  and  of  a  Japan  ita- 
measurably  strengthened  in  the  Far  East. 
Perhaps  this  picture  is  too  black  but  no  man 
can  say  it  is  impossible  in  a  world  such  as  the 
one  in  which  we  live  today.  Under  circum- 
stances like  this  could  any  of  vis  work  for 
peace  or  talk  of  a  better  world  order  or  would 
we  have  to  remain  maybe  for  a  generation  an 
armed  camp?  These  are  things  we  must  think 
about — they  are  not  things  we  can  wish  out 
of  existence. 

I  agree,  however,  with  those  people  who 
minimize  the  possibility  of  a  direct  military 
attack  on  the  United  States  provided  we  are 
well  prepared  to  defend  our  country.  I  think 
it  is  possible  that  we  might  for  a  very  long 
time  maintain  ourselves  at  the  cost  of  a 
great  milit€U7  establishment  behind  ovir  ram- 
parts without  suffering  such  an  attack  and 
maybe  It  would  never  come.  Indeed,  before 
I  would  send  American  soldiers  to  another 
continent  for  the  purpose  of  Invading  It  and 
sacrificing  thereby  many,  many  American 
lives,  I  would  choose  to  wait  on  our  own 
ground  and  prepare  as  best  we  could  to  ward 
off  any  danger  which  might  present  Itself. 

But  this  Is  no  happy  prospect,  and  I  think 
It  Is  Important  for  us  to  see  clearly  that  in 
the  world  today  there  is  no  course  which  our 
country  could  possibly  follow  which  does  not 
involve  real  risks  and  serious  dangers.  More- 
over, there  are  seme  things  which  it  seems  to 
me  we  cannot  fail  to  do.  My  Interest  Is  not 
in  what  happens  to  any  empire  or  to  the  gold 
standard  or  to  foreign  investments  or  to  the 
old-fashioned  type  of  bank-dominated  for- 
eign trade,  all  of  which  have  in  my  opinion 
outlived  their  usefulness,  but  I  do  care  a 
great  deal  what  happens  to  the  right  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  of  South 
America  and  Indeed  of  England,  Holland,  Nor- 
way, and  France  to  be  free  from  the  forces  of 
bigotry  and  narrow  hatreds  and  fears  and 
ruthless  conquests  which  present  European 
dictatorship  represents.  Whatever  else  may 
be  said.  Britain's  fight  is  one  on  which  the 
freedom  of  many  nations  depends,  and  I  do 
not  have  the  heart  to  be  responsible  for  her 
defeat.  I  believe  that  our  failure  to  supply 
her  as  far  as  we  can  with  the  material  means 
of  defense  would  constitute  a  decision  on  cur 
part  for  her  defeat.  I  do  not  say  this  lightly 
or  withcut  some  knowledge  of  the  real  situa- 
tion which  I  have  gleaned  not  frcm  news- 
papers but  from  conversation  with  people 
who  have  been  there. 

The  first  point  in  the  policy  which  I  will 
support,  therefore,  is  one  of  sending  as  much 
help  as  we  can  to  Britain  and  the  nations 
fighting  with  her  in  order  to  prevent  a  com- 
plete totalitarian  victory  in  the  world.  I 
hope  this  can  be  done  by  means  of  transac- 
tions which  will  be  complete  at  the  time  they 
are  made,  such  as  exchanges  of  armament  and 
material  for  raw  materials  or  other  posses- 
sions of  value  which  would  be  valuable  to  the 
United  States.  I  even  think  outright  gifts 
would  be  better  than  loans,  for  the  loans 
almost  certainly  would  never  be  repaid  any- 
way. And  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
send  equipment  away  to  other  countries  to 
such  an  extent  that  It  will  seriously  cripple 
our  OTJra  national  defense.  Therefore,  as 
always  we  come  back  In  the  end  to  the  central 
proposition,  namely,  that  everything  depends 
upon  the  most  rapid  possible  Increase  In  cur 
own  production  of  the  things  made  necessary 
by  present  tragic  circumstances  in  the  world 
and  of  the  things  that  otir  own  people  need. 


It  Is  probable  that  the  most  Important 
thing  of  all  from  a  defense  standpoint  as  well 
as  from  the  standpKiint  of  aid  to  Great  Britain 
is  airplanes.  In  this  connection  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  the  plan  advanced  by  Walter 
Reuther.  of  the  Auto  Workers  Union,  was 
turned  down  so  quickly.  This  plan  you  will 
remember  provided  for  a  retooling  of  the  au- 
tomobile factories  and  contemplated  a  pro- 
duction of  500  airplanes  per  day.  Perhape 
500  planes  a  day  is  overly  ambitious — perhaps 
it  is  mere  than  is  really  neceasary.  but  I  have 
yet  to  read  or  hear  of  a  single  competent 
engineering  opinion  to  the  effect  that  this 
plan  is  not  a  workable  one.  The  only  objec- 
tions raised  have  been  that  we  would  not 
have  enough  aluminum  to  accommodate  the 
production  of  so  many  planes  and  that  there 
would  not  be  enough  guns  to  mount  on  them. 
If  this  be  true,  then  we  might  take  a  careful 
look  at  the  control  of  aluminum  production 
of  this  coimtry  by  one  corporation,  and  we 
might  also  say  that  If  we  cannot  secure 
enough  aluminum  for  500  planes  we  will  put 
this  plan  into  effect  for  250  or  some  other 
number.  In  any  case,  if  we  are  in  earnest 
about  this  defense  program,  and  If  there  are 
to  be  sacrifices  made  in  connection  with  it. 
I  know  of  no  more  logical  a  thing  to  do  than 
to  build  fewer  new  models  of  automobiles. 
Certainly  this  would  be  a  whole  lot  better 
than  to  talk  about  curtailing  the  Income  of 
people  whose  incomes  are  already  low  or  of 
cutting  down  on  the  employment  of  those 
who  are  still  unemployed  even  now. 

The  second  main  point  In  our  foreign  policy, 
which  I  personally  believe  Is  very  Important, 
is  that  our  country  should  make  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  fact  that  It  is  seeking  not  only 
to  prevent  a  triumph  for  the  dictators  but 
also  to  bring  about  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  a  situation  where  a  decent  peace  can  be 
made.  I  think  we  should  make  it  plain  that 
we  are  not  interested  4n  a  trliunph  for  the  old 
British  aristocracy  but  rather  In  freedom  for 
the  British  people  and  that  the  interests  of 
our  country  can  only  be  identified  with  that 
of  any  other  country  to  the  extent  that  these 
nations  take  their  people  Into  partnership  in 
national  life.  I  think  we  should  make  It 
clear  that  we  are  not  Interested  In  crushing 
any  nation  or  any  people  and  that  the  peace 
which  we  seek  has  got  to  be  one  which  will 
be  fair  to  all. 

A  decent  peace  is,  of  course,  not  possible 
so  long  as  Hitler  is  proposing  death  to  every 
democracy  and  to  anyone  who  dares  to  stand 
up  against  him.  I  think  that  if  Hitler's  am- 
bitions can  be  definitely  checked  that  the 
time  may  come  when  a  settlement  can  be 
reached  which  will  restore  freedom  to  the 
nations  that  have  been  overrun  by  the  Nazis 
and  make  possible  a  new  attempt  to  build  a 
decent  world  order.  Just  as  soon  as  such  a 
time  comes  I  think  America  should  try  to 
bring  about  a  peace,  for  if  peace  Is  restored 
we  shall  perhaps  not  make  some  of  the  blvm- 
ders  we  have  made  In  the  past  22  years,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  time  will  always  fight 
on  the  side  of  the  democracy  rather  than  on 
the  side  of  dictatorship. 

I  am  deeply  impressed  by  the  letters  I  have 
received  from  so  many  earnest  people  beg- 
ging that  this  country  be  kept  out  of  war, 
and  that  to  this  end  no  ftirther  aid  be  given  to 
Great  Britain.  There  Is  nothing  that  I  want 
to  do  so  much  as  to  keep  this  country  at 
peace,  but  I  am  In  duty  bound  to  think  of 
the  peace  of  our  children's  generation  as  well 
as  the  peace  of  our  own.  And  there  are 
forces  loose  in  the  world  today  which  might 
in  case  of  a  totalitarian  victory  virtually  sur- 
round the  United  States  at  a  not  far  distant 
period  and  force  upon  tis  the  greatest  ar- 
mament race  in  all  history  with  the  United 
States  attempting  to  compete  against  prac- 
tically the  whole  world. 

A  decision  to  extend  new  help  to  England  la 
dangerotis  because  It  might  cause  Oermany 
to  declare  war  on  us  now.     A  decision  to 
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refuse  auch  aid  will  not  stop  the  progress  of 
fbe  dicUtor'B  armed  force.  Such  a  decision 
might,  indeed,  keep  us  cut  of  war  by  bringing 
•bout  a  speedy  end  to  It  in  form  of  a  complete 
Hitler  victory.  I  do  not  think  very  many 
Americans  have  thoiight  through  what  this 
might  mean  to  ua.  It  is  true  that  I  have 
seen  this  very  course  advocated  in  confidential 
letters  prepared  for  the  benefit  of  business  and 
financial  executives.  And  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  some  elements  in 
American  industry  have  not  forgotten  what 
Hitler  did  to  labor  organizations  and  other 
organizations  of  the  people.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  some  of  them  still  believe  that 
Hitler's  way  may  be  better  for  big  bxjslness 
than  the  democratic  way. 

I  am  by  no  means  saying  that  the  democra- 
cies have  never  been  wrong  nor  that  they 
are  not  wrong  in  certain  respects  today.  I 
think  it  would  be  tragic  for  another  p>eace  to 
be  made  like  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  But  if 
we  can  Judge  by  recent  history,  a  Hitler- 
dictated  peace  will  certainly  not  be  one  which 
will  be  either  fair  or  decent  to  anybody  except 
Germany  alone.  Leaving  aside,  therefore. 
many  of  the  arguments  and  contentions  that 
have  heretofore  stirred  our  minds  as  well  as 
any  regrets  that  in  certain  respects  our  for- 
eign policy  has  not  been  different.  I  think  we 
must  face  with  courage  the  tragic  world  sit- 
uation as  it  really  is  and  must  take  the  posi- 
tion that  whether  anyone  likes  It  or  not  we 
Intend  to  make  America,  for  the  time  being, 
the  source  of  necessary  Implements  of  de- 
fense to  the  democracies  of  the  world.  We 
should  tindertake  this,  as  I  have  already  said. 
With  a  view  to  preventing  the  totalitarian 
victory  and  domination,  at  the  same  time 
making  it  clear  that  we  seek  the  earliest 
possible  peace  that  can  be  made  on  a  decent 
basis.  And  our  support  of  the  English  cause 
must,  as  time  goes  on.  increasingly  depend 
tflXJn  our  knowledge  of  British  war  aims  and 
British  ideas  regarding  a  real  new  order  in  the 
world  based  on  fairness  to  all.  The  task  of 
America  is  to  try  to  do  these  things  and  at 
the  same  time  to  keep  out  of  war.  It  will  not 
be  easy.  But  I  beUeve  It  can  be  done.  And 
in  any  case  there  is  not  any  reason  for  the 
slightest  lessening  of  the  oft-repeated  deter- 
mination of  American  leaders  not  to  send  an 
American  army  to  invade  foreign  continents. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  I  believe,  as  I 
have  always  believed,  that  war  Is  the  most 
wrong  thing  in  all  human  life.  But  America 
Is  living  In  a  world  where  powerful  nations 
have  glorified  war  and  where  the  attempt  of 
many  countries  to  pursue  a  completely  neu- 
tral and  peaceful  coiu-se  has  been  answered 
by  ruthless  conquests,  the  bombing  of  cities, 
and  the  subjugation  of  peoples.  In  a  world 
like  this  we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  to 
preserve  for  the  future  the  values  which  we 
have  held  dear  in  the  past  and  the  hope  for 
the  solution  of  the  economic  problems  of 
our  people,  which  under  democracy  is  always 
present  but  which  once  a  dictatorship  Is 
established  is  gone  forever. 

It  would  be  foolish  and  unfair  for  me  to 
attempt  to  promise  anyone  what  the  future 
bolds  in  store  for  \ia.  We  have  got  to  do  as 
nearly  as  we  can  the  right  thing  under  pres- 
ent tragic  circumstances.  There  is.  so  far  as 
I  can  see.  no  road  we  could  travel  which  will 
certainly  be  safe,  no  road  we  covild  travel 
which  is  absolutely  certain  to  keep  our  coun- 
try permanently  at  peace.  All  any  of  us  can 
do  is  our  best  from  day  to  day.  seeking  in 
every  way  we  can  to  make  certain  that  the 
tmrdens  of  America's  effort  will  be  equally 
shared  now  in  proportion  to  ability  to  share 
them;  and  that,  whatever  may  come  in  the 
future,  everyone,  including  public  cffldals,  the 
rtd,  the  young,  labor,  industry,  and  every- 
body else,  will  do  his  part  not  only  to  defend 
our  country  but  also  to  build  a  better  and 
fairer  and  therefore  stronger  democracy  thi^n 
«•  bave  ever  known. 
Sincarely  yours, 

JkUT  VOOKHIS. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PIUS  L.  SCHWERT 

or  Nrw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  January  21, 1941 


Mr.  SCHWERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress  my  coUeague 
from  the  great  State  of  New  York  [Mar- 
tin J.  Kennedy  J  offered  a  resolution 
on  January  17,  1940,  requesting  that  all 
negotiations  for  a  St.  Lavn-ence  seaway 
pact  be  suspended  imtil  a  very  thorough 
study  and  survey  of  the  subject  could 
be  made.  No  action  was  taken  on  this 
resolution. 

On  ^January  16.  1941,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  intro- 
duced a  new  and  similar  resolution. 
Many  of  us  regretted  that  action  was 
not  taken  on  the  resolution  during  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress.  Had  the  reso- 
lution been  approved  the  committee, 
with  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of 
the  many  groups  seriously  studying  this 
important  question,  would  have  many 
important  facts  to  present  to  Congress 
for  its  study  and  consideration.  In- 
stead, we  are  still  entirely  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  provisions  might  be  contained 
in  treaty  or  agreement  (whichever  form 
it  might  take)  to  be  presented  for  ap- 
proval. Newspaper  articles  indicate 
early  presentation  of  this  project.  I 
trust  hasty  action  on  this  important 
legislation  may  not  be  demanded.  Too 
many  hasty  actions  without  careful  in- 
vestigation and  study  are  indeed  bad 
under  present  world  conditions. 

Study  and  investigation  are  far  more 
important  now  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
A  year  ago  I  gave  to  the  House  reasons 
why  the  Kennedy  resolution  was  worthy 
of  consideration  and  passage.  These 
same  reasons  apply  at  this  time.  In  order 
to  recall  them  to  the  old  Members,  as  well 
as  to  present  them  to  the  new  Members 
I  now  repeat  them  and  will  present  new 
and  additional  data  in  a  few  days. 

When  original  negotiations  began  the 
subject  was  considered  to  be  solely  in 
the  nature  of  a  treaty,  and  it  would,  there- 
fore, be  a  subject  only  for  Senate  consid- 
eration; and  it  would  require  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  that  body.  We  learn  from  recent 
statements  that  authorization  of  this 
deep-waterway  canal  may  take  the  form 
of  an  agreement  between  United  States 
and  Canada  under  a  resolution  which 
would  require  only  a  majority  vote  of  both 
Houses. 

It  therefore  behooves  every  one  of  us, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  carefully  study  and  weigh 
the  many  interesting  and  expensive  prob- 
lems presented  to  the  United  States,  to 
the  State  of  New  York,  to  my  own  con- 
gressional district,  and  to  every  taxpayer 
by  this  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
which  has  been  under  discussion  by  con- 
ferees of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
for  some  time.  If  the  problems  are  con- 
sidered in  a  nonpartisan  manner  by  any 
of  the  above  groups  to  which  it  might  be 


presented,  the  final  dfecislon  of  these  con- 
siderations would  favor  ,  the  immediate 
adoption  of  the  previously  mentioned 
Kennedy  measure;  and  the  final  decision, 
following  the  investigation  mentioned  in 
this  measure,  would,  I  believe,  be  against 
approval  of  the  project — at  least  at  this 
particular  time.  I  therefore  hope  my 
colleagues  will  bring  the  Kennedy  bill 
before  the  House  for  adoption,  so  that 
proper  investigation  and  hearings  can  be 
held  on  this  most  important  subject.  Do 
not  accept  it  as  a  minor  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, overshadowed  by  appropriation  and 
war  questions — it  is  important  now,  and 
it  will  alwasrs  be  an  important  question. 

While  respectfully  requesting  approval 
of  the  Kennedy  bill,  may  I  take  this  op- 
portunity of  setting  forth  reasons  why,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way should  not  be  approved  at  this  time. 
It  is  my  belief  that  completion  of  this 
seaway  pact  would  strike  a  disastrous 
blow  at  established  United  Stales  busi- 
ness, to  say  nothing  of  the  additional 
burden  placed  upon  the  taxpayer  to  build 
and  maintain  it. 

Let  us  analyze  a  few  of  the  questions 
already  presentable  for  our  considera- 
tion: Is  such  a  seaway  project  commer- 
cially and  economically  sound?  Com- 
mercially we  must  admit  that  at  present 
there  is  no  lack  of  adequate  low-cost 
transportation  in  the  territory  the  com- 
pleted seaway  would  serve.  Economically 
we  must  also  admit  that  at  this  very  time 
we,  as  a  nation,  have  reached  the  ceiling 
of  our  debt  limitation.  We  in  thts  Con- 
gress are  endeavoring  to  reduce  Federal 
expenditures  while  improving  our  various 
arms  of  defense,  and  we  have  been  elimi- 
nating items  much  smaller  than  this  sea- 
way project  in  our  effort  to  accomplish 
this  result.  The  whole  expenditure  would 
be  made  on  borrowed  money,  and  we  have 
borrowed  close  to  the  limit.  Under  pres- 
ent financial  conditions  it  is  therefore 
unsound  economically  to  begin  a  new, 
uimecessary  project  at  this  particular 
time. 

The  cost  figures  now  being  studied  by 
the  conferees  are  not  new  figures — ^^state- 
ments made  bringing  out  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  cost  figures  are  10  years  old. 
Therefore  other  details  of  this  seaway 
are  being  ironed  out  by  the  conferees 
before  they  have  the  present  cost  of  the 
completed  power  and  waterway  develop- 
ment before  them.  Is  this  method  of 
procedure  good  business  or  is  it  eco- 
nomically the  way  to  approach  this  ques- 
tion? As  an  example  of  increased  costs 
we  might  refer  to  the  increased  cost  of 
battleships,  as  shown  during  recent  hear- 
ings. Would  not  we  find  similar  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  this  seaway,  espe- 
cially over  a  period  of  10  years? 

Prom  a  commercial  viewpoint  again: 
We  read  statements  that  this  seaway  will 
result  in  a  saving  of  10  cents  to  12  cents 
per  bushel  on  wheat  exportation.  These 
figures  are  ambiguous,  because  the  entire 
cost  per  bushel  of  shipments  to  New  York 
amounts  to  approximately  6  cents.  Thus 
the  maximum  saving  that  could  be 
brought  about  would  be  between  1  and  2 
cents.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  recent  figures 
tend  to  prove  that  our  wheat-growing 
center  is  not  in  Minnesota  or  Wisconsin, 
as  mentioned  so  often,  but  it  Is  in  Kan- 
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sas.  I  believe  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Hope]  will  agree  with  this 
statement. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  tax  burden, 
would  we  receive  corresponding  benefits 
from  the  increase  in  taxes  caused  by  this 
seaway  project?  Here  we  must  refer  to 
the  last  figures  available,  and  these  are 
becoming  ancient  history.  These  figures 
give  the  over-all  cost  at  about  $543,000,- 
000  with  New  York  State  paying  $30.- 
000,000.  the  United  States  Government 
paying  $125,000,000,  and  the  balance  of 
$328,000,000  to  be  paid  by  Canada.  The 
cost  does  not  seem  large  when  compared 
with  many  other  congressional  figures, 
but  it  does  seem  large  when  ycu  compare 
It  with  the  reductions  the  present  Con- 
gress is  endeavoring  to  make  in  cur  gov- 
ernmental expenditures.  But  there  are 
other  questions  presented  by  these  fig- 
ures which  make  it  unwise  to  hurriedly 
approve  this  unnecessary  project  at  this 
time.  We  find  that  the  Dominion  is  to 
receive  credit  for  construction  already 
undertaken  by  it  and  that  this  would 
materially  decrease  Canada's  portion 
and  increase  the  United  States  and  in-* 
dividual  State  payments.  It  also  ap- 
pears that  Canada  will  receive  credit  for 
such  expenditures  as  the  Welland  Canal. 
This  canal  is  wholly  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  controlled  entirely  by  Canada, 
and,  while  it  does  help  New  York  har- 
bors on  Lake  Ontario,  it  was  primarily 
built  to  help  the  Canadian  cities. 
Should  we  be  retroactive  in  this  project 
and  allow  United  States  to  pay  for  this 
canal  wholly  within  and  entirely  con- 
trolled by  Canada  and  which  was  built 
many  years  ago?  Payment  now  (same 
as  credit  allowed  Canada)  wculd  not  give 
us  any  new  or  additional  benefit  from 
our  tax  dollar. 

L3t  us  look  at  the  situation  from  the 
angle  of  States  removed  from  the  area 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway;  for  ex- 
ample, let  us  consider  it  from  the  view- 
point of  the  taxpayer  residing  in  the 
State  of  cur  Speaker  [Mr.  Rayburn]. 
This  State  of  Texas  pays  3.2  percent  of 
the  Federal  tax  bill,  and  with  the  Cana- 
dian credits  now  being  considered — 
which  will  boost  New  York  State's  share 
to  approximately  $130.000,000— the  tax- 
payers in  the  great  State  of  Texas  v/ill  be 
paying  $16,000,000  as  their  share  of  this 
seaway  project.  None  of  these  taxpay- 
ers wculd  receive  any  benefit  from  that 
portion  of  their  tax  dollar  used  for  this 
$16,000,000  expenditure.  Yes;  we  grant 
that  one  section  of  the  country  should 
help  another  section  of  the  country  in 
necessary  and  benefiical  expenditures. 
At  present  this  project  seems  to  fall  in 
neither  of  these  categories.  What  ap- 
plies to  Texas  taxpayers  applies  to  tax- 
payers of  other  States  of  the  Union. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
proposed  waterway  wculd  be  ineffective 
about  43  percent  of  the  year.  This  is 
because  of  weather  conditions  in  the 
various  waters  affected  by  the  waterway. 
Winters,  such  as  we  now  seem  to  be  hav- 
ing, would  increase  this  percentage  of 
ineffectiveness.  Are  we  getting  corre- 
sponding benefits  when  we  make  this 
unnecessary  expenditure  for  a  project  to 
be  ineffective  43  percent  of  the  time? 


At  this  point  we  might  pause  and  ask, 
Are  we  considering  this  waterway  as  a 
means  of  transportation,  or  are  we  in 
reality  using  that  phase  as  a  subterfuge 
to  bring  about  a  power  project  that 
would  eventually  make  the  T.  V.  A.  look 
small?  Originally  Canada  was  against 
the  waterway.  Since  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  war  she  has  become  more 
conscious  of  her  need  for  hydroelectric 
power.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  neutrality  bill,  industries 
at  Buffalo  and  along  the  Niagara  frontier 
were  receiving  enticing  inducements  to 
locate  in  Canada — more  hydroelectric 
pov;er  for  Canada  will  cause  greater  in- 
ducements to  be  made — thus  we  are 
practically  helping  Canada  to  induce  our 
industries  to  locate  in  Canada  if  we  build 
this  waterway  to  furnish  them  hydro- 
electric power.  As  to  power  being 
cheaper — is  power  cheaper  near  Niagara 
Falls  than  it  is  in  other  portions  of  the 
State?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  hydroelec- 
tric plants  are  continually  facing  in- 
creasing competition  from  the  improved 
high-pressure  high-temperature  boiler 
and  engine,  and  from  the  Diesel  engine. 

There  has  been  a  power  authority  in 
New  York  State  for  the  last  8  years,  and 
it  has  had  about  $600,000  of  the  tax- 
payers' money;  but  about  all  the  State 
has  received  in  return  is  a  set  of  plans 
for  a  St.  Lawrence  power  development — 
rather  an  expensive  set  of  plans  for  cur 
New  York  taxpayers.  ^  Possibly  the  pres- 
ent treaty  conferees  are  thinking  of  these 
plans  more  than  of  the  transportation  on 
the  proposed  waterway.  Is  it  possible 
to  provide  power  which  v,'ill  result  in 
sericus  transportation  difficulties?  Such 
action  would  not  mean  increased  benefits 
from  our  tax  dollar. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  transportation 
question.  Would  the  St.  Lawrence 
v.'aterway  divert  traflBc  frcm  American 
transportation  systems,  includins  motor- 
trucks, steamship  lines,  and  railroads? 
The  gentleman  frcm  Michigan  I  Mr. 
DoNDE.^o]  recently  stated  that  in  1G38  21 
percent  of  the  United  States  commerce 
moved  on  the  Great  Lakes.  That  is  in- 
deed a  large  percentage,  and  practically 
all  of  it  moved  in  United  States  vessels. 
The  completion  of  the  waterway  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  would  cause  this  traflBc 
to  be  diverted  frcm  these  United  Si,ates 
ships.  We  hear  the  plan  referred  to  as 
a  seaway  plan,  which  would  cause  one 
to  believe  that  the  cities  on  the  Great 
Lakes  would  become  practical  ccean 
ports.  This  is  a  fallacy  insofar  as  the 
larger  ships  are  concerned.  The  pro- 
posed channel,  with  a  depth  of  27  feet, 
wouM  close  the  seaway  to  about  95  per- 
cent of  the  United  States  merchant 
marine,  and  to  all  foreign  liners.  Only 
small  foreign  tramp  steamers  could  use 
Great  Lakes  ports  as  seaports.  Compe- 
tition with  cheaply  operated  foreign 
steamers  of  this  type  would  drive  both 
Canadian-  and  American-owned  ships  to 
a  minimum  of  operation  and  possibly 
cause  them  to  cease  operations  entirely. 
This  would  be  more  than  a  diversion  of 
traffic  from  our  own  steamship  lines. 

How  about  the  diversion  of  traffic  from 
motortrucks  and  railroads?  If  a  study  of 
traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  made,  it 


will  be  found  that  the  greater  portion  of 
this  traffic  is  handled  by  railroads  and 
motortrucks  at  various  ports  on  the 
Lakes.  Completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway,  therefore,  would  not  only  di- 
vert 21  percent  of  our  commerce  to  for- 
eign tramp  steamers,  but  in  so  doing  it 
would  eliminate  this  business  entirely 
from  the  railroads  and  motortrucks 
leading  into  and  cut  of  our  various  lake 
ports.  It  is  estimated  that  the  seaway 
would  divert  3,500.000  tons  of  traffic  from 
the  railroads.  May  I  be  frank  at  this 
point  and  state  that  my  own  congres- 
sional district  would  be  about  the  great- 
est loser  of  any  along  the  Great  Lakes. 
Great  Lakes  steam-ship  lines,  elevators, 
railroads,  and  truck  lines  all  cooperate 
in  traffic  movements  in  my  district  and 
all  would  be  disrupted  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  project. 

What  effect  would  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  have  on  rail,  water,  and  hghway 
freight  rates?  Competition  with  cheaply 
operated  foreign  tramp  steamers  would 
not  only  give  them  most  of  the  Great 
Lakes  commerce,  but  it  would  entirely 
disrupt  cur  various  traffic  rates  and 
throw  cur  rail,  water,  and  highway 
freight  rates  entirely  out  of  balance. 

Would  the  effect  of  this  waterway  be 
detrimental  to  employment,  purchasing 
power,  and  industry  generally?  May  I 
answer  this  question  by  giving  the  effect 
on  my  own  d  strict?  We  would  lose  ap- 
proximately $50,000,000  worth  of  business 
annually.  No  locality  can  lose  this 
amount  of  business  and  not  have  greater 
unemployment,  greater  loss  of  purchas- 
ing power,  and  a  detrimental  effect  on  in- 
dustry generally.  Labor  used  on  the 
ships,  on  the  docks,  in  the  elevators,  on 
the  railroads,  in  the  trucking  business, 
and  other  incidental  lines  would  be  ma- 
terially— and  in  some  cases  entirely — 
eliminated,  resulting  in  a  great  increase 
in  unemployment. 

In  1939  more  than  50  percent  of  every 
tax  dollar  in  Erie  County.  N.  Y..  was  for 
relief  and  any  increase  in  unemployment 
would  be  disastrous.  An  increase  In  un- 
employment means  a  decrease  in  pur- 
chasing power  and  thus  a  decrease  in 
other  lines  of  business  and  industry;  the 
result  is  more  trouble  ahead.  All  the 
capital  invested  in  Great  Lakes  shipping 
in  Buffalo  wculd  be  lost.  The  waterway 
pact  would  cause  further  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  investing  public;  it  would 
cause  the  investors  to  hesitate  at  a  time 
when  we  must  build  up  rather  than  tear 
down  their  confidence;  this  would  affect 
industry  generally.  Pay-roll  reductions 
would  bring  corresponding  reductions  in 
general  business.  We  have  spent  much 
money  in  an  effort  to  improve  business 
and  increase  sales.  Shoiild  we  reverse 
this  process  by  building  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  project? 

Would  this  project  reduce  tax  returns 
by  impairing  property  and  rental  values? 
Business  could  not  b3  reduced  and  capi- 
tal impaired  without  impairing  property 
and  rental  values  and  thus  reducing  tax 
returns.  Another  phase  of  the  present 
waterway  discussions  is  the  proposed  in- 
crease of  water  diversion  from  the  Great 
Lakes  lor  the  Chicago  Drainage  CanaL 
Prior  to  allowance  of  present  amount  of 
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water  diversion,  it  was  said  that  this 
:anal  would  bring  seagoing  craft  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  Great  Lakes.  This 
never  materialized  as  it  was  planned; 
and.  as  I  remember  it,  this  Chicago  proj- 
ect was  going  to  help  Buffalo. 

Well,  the  result  on  Bu£Falo  was  that  the 
level  of  the  Lakes  has  been  so  lowered  that 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress  I  had  to 
request  deepening  of  the  Buffalo  Harbor 
in  order  to  allow  lake  boats  to  come  into 
the  harbor  with  a  full  cargo.  Conferees 
are  now  talking  of  a  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  to  allow  more  than  the  present 
limit  of  1.500  cubic  second-feet  to  be  di- 
verted at  Chicago.  The  present  limit  was 
established  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Thus,  this  project,  including  this 
greater  water  diversion  at  Chicago,  would 
result  in  a  further  lowering  of  the  water 
levels  and  the  possible  closing  of  Buffalo 
and  other  lake  ports,  unless  we  again 
turn  to  another  large  expenditure  for 
deepening  all  lake  harbors.  Do  you  think 
that  impaired  property  and  rental  values 
and  reduced  tax  rettuns  would  be  the 
result?  There  can  be  but  one  answer. 
We  are  for  Chicago,  but  not  to  the  detri- 
ment of  an  other  lake  ports. 

Aside  from  commercial  and  economic 
reasons,  is  this  the  proper  time  to  con- 
elude  this  treaty,  or  agreement,  with 
Canada?  We  are.  In  reality,  making  a 
pact  with  a  belligerent  nation — Canada 
is  a  province  of  the  British  Empire — and 
thus  we  are  opening  our  neutrality  posi- 
tion to  serious  criticism.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  the  Welland  Canal 
Is  entirely  within  the  t>orders  of  Canada. 
Ccnnirietion  of  this  waterway  will  open  up 
a  2.687-mfle  seaway,  but  the  entrance  to 
this  seaway  will  be  edhrely  within  the 
borders  of  Canada — ^note  portion  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  entirely  in  Canadian 
territory.  If  at  any  time  we  have  diffl- 
jniltles  with  Canada,  this  entire  2,687 
miles  of  waterway  will  be  in  control  of 
Canadian  actions.  Our  relations  with 
Canada  have  been  beyond  criticism,  and 
yet  we  grant  them  more  privileges  now 
than  they  grant  to  us,  and  we  will  be  as- 
sisting them  more  than  we  assist  our- 
selves in  the  completion  of  this  so-called 
St.  Lawrence  seaway.  Many  are  now  be- 
ginning to  call  it  the  Alice  in  Wonderland 
pact  because  they  cannot  understand 
what  Is  really  behind  It. 

The  above  questions  are  all  worthy  of 
careful  investigation  and  study.  They 
would  indicate  to  me  that  there  is  no 
honest  excuse  for  spending  untold  mil- 
lions of  the  taxpayers'  money  for  an  en- 
tirely new  project  which  would  simply 
compete  with  existing  transportation 
agencies  which  cost  the  taxpayers  noth- 
ing. Let  us,  therefore,  get  behind  the 
Kennedy  measure — study  and  investi- 
gate— before  we  vote  and  authorize  fur- 
ther expenditures  for  this  St.  Lawrence 
waterway.    Let  us  look  before  we  leap. 

In  the  past,  Congress  has  shelved  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway.  I  believe  careful 
investigation  will  find  Congress  follow- 
ing its  own  excellent  previous  example 
wlien  the  proposal  is  brought  up,  as  a 
treaty  before  the  Senate  or  as  an  agree- 
ment before  both  Houses  of  Congress.  I 
tbank  you. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOmSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  January  21, 1941  > 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  RED  RIVER  PARISH. 
LA.,  POLICE  JURY 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recori). 
I  include  the  following  resolution: 

Whereaa  the  1940  agricultural  conserva- 
tion pa3nnents  will  begin  to  arrive  about 
February  15  through  April  and  May  1941, 
we,  the  Red  River  Parish  police  Jury,  In  ses- 
sion, do  hereby  resolve  to  request  the  Honor- 
able Congressman  Overton  Brooks,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  use  aU  of  his  power  to 
hasten  the  payment  of  these  checks  in  order 
that  material  relief  will  be  afforded  to  many 
farmers  now  facing  the  possibility  of  dire 
need  In  Red  River  Parish,  and 

Whereas  we,  the  Red  River  Parish  police 
Jury,  are  desirous  of  aiding  to  any  extent  the 
farmers  of  said  Red  River  Parish,  and  do 
hereby  appeal  and  make  urgent  request  to 
the  said  Honorable  Overton  Brooks  to  use 
the  prerogatives  of  his  honorable  office  In 
brlaglng  to  the  attpntlon  of  the  governing 
authorities  responsible  for  the  Issvilng 
promptly  of  the  said  ftgricultural  conserva- 
tion payment  checks:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  Hon.  Ovxrton  Brooks,  of  the 
Foiirth  Congressional  District  of  Louisiana, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

L.  S.  HtrcKABAT,  M.  D., 

Pre»ident. 

J.  P.  Carb, 

R.  O.  Brownb, 

B.  F.  Txekxzx. 

R.  B.  Ettrxdce, 

T.  C.  Pearson, 

Tom  Rigdon, 

P.  B.  Harper, 


Senator  Francis  Maloney 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  JOSEPH  SMITH 

OF  coNNEcncnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  January  21. 1941 


ADDRESS  OP  JOHN  J.  BURNS 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  John  J.  Bums  at  Hart- 
ford. Conn.,  October  30.  1940: 

My  friends  of  the  radio  audience.  I  have 
come  from  Boston  this  evening  to  speak  in 
behalf  of  my  good  friend.  Senator  Francis 
Malonet.  I  have  a  high  regard  lor  him  as 
a  man  and  as  a  Senator. 


Becaiise  I  have  lived  all  my  life  in  New 
England,  and  because  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  people  of 
Connecticut  are  similar  in  so  many  ways,  I 
do  have  a  certain  stake  in  the  reelection  of 
Senator  Malonet,  even  apart  from  my  deep 
regard  for  him.  The  relations  between  New 
England  and  the  National  Government  are 
the  vital  concern  of  all  of  us,  particularly  on 
matters  of  national  defense,  and  especially 
in  connection  with  the  rearmament  program 
In  which  New  England  Industries  play  a  most 
essential  part. 

Let  me  state  in  one  sentence  why  all  New 
England  needs  Senator  Malonet.  The  Sena- 
tor has  Iwen  the  most  effective  legislator  In 
the  National  Government  for  advancing  the 
Interests  of  New  England.  His  record  is  one 
of  great  eminence;  he  is  a  national  leader 
whose  wise  counsel  the  members  of  the  New 
England  delegation  prize  highly. 

I  do  not  know  Senator  Malonet's  oppo- 
nent; I  never  heard  of  him  before  the  con- 
vention which  nominated  him.  In  all  proba- 
bility he  is  an  estimable  gentleman,  else  he 
would  not  have  been  selected  by  a  major 
party  as  its  candidate  for  the  high  ofiQce  of 
United  States  Senator.  Unfortunately,  hew- 
ever,  the  Republican  candidate  is  without  a 
record  of  public  service.  He  has  never  been 
called  to  give  the  people  who  elected  him  an 
accounting  of  bis  steward^lp.  Hence  com- 
parisons are  not  in  order.  Just  consider 
what  the  people  of  Connecticut  will  lose 
should  they  send  to  Washington  as  their  rep- 
resentative a  novice  in  government.  Just 
think  what  he  will  be  faced  with  If  he  is  sent 
to  Washington  next  January. 

He  will  first  of  all  have  to  find  out  how 
the  Senate  is  organized  and  how  it  operates 
In  relationship  to  the  other  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment. He  will  also  have  to  learn  who  are 
the  effective  leaders,  who  are  the  really 
trusted  public  servants,  and  who  serve  spe- 
cial Interests.  It  will  take  him  a  long  time  to 
learn  how  the  various  departments  can  best 
assist  the  ever-increasing  needs  of  the  people 
of  Connecticut.  Let  me  remind  you  that  a 
Senator's  office,  particularly  if  he  is  from  an 
industrial  State  like  yours,  is  a  busy  service 
station  for  all  the  interests  of  his  people. 

Government  has  been  multiplying  its  func- 
tions at  an  enormous  rate  for  the  last  half 
century  as  part  of  a  world-wide  trend  in  the 
relationship  between  people  and  government. 
Just  to  know  the  chief  administrators  and 
the  functions  of  the  various  departments  will 
take  a  long,  long  time. 

Senator  Malonet  has  been  through  this 
apprenticeship  since  1933.  He  has  grown  ia 
wisdom  and  in  the  respect  of  his  colleagues. 
He  has  studied  and  debated  all  of  the  im« 
portant  measures  of  the  last  8  years.  He 
knows,  as  only  an  active  participant  can 
know,  the  way  In  which  your  Government 
operates,  how  it  can  be  made  the  servant 
of  your  needs — in  a  word,  he  knows  the  ropes. 

In  my  4  years'  service  at  Washington  I 
came  to  have  increased  respect  for  the  United 
States  Senate.  A  large  part  of  their  work  is 
unspectacular,  trying,  sometimes  unpleasant, 
and,  in  most  instances,  thankless.  To 
tinderstand  complicated  statutes  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  American  people 
In  the  fields  of  agriculture,  industry,  labor 
relations,  finance,  and  the  like  is  difficult 
even  for  professionals.  It  takes  years  of 
experience  to  have  a  facility  for  understand- 
ing legislation  and  to  know  in  what  way  It 
can  be  improved — how  the  system  works. 

While  in  Washington  I  came  to  know  the 
unusual  legislative  talents  which  Francis 
Malonet  possessed.  His  Is  the  talent  of  a 
fine  mind  who  had  specialized  In  the  art  of 
government— a  "politician"  In  the  hiehest 
sense  of  that  much  abused  word.  So"  not 
only  because  I  am  his  friend  but  because  of 
my  sincere  conviction  about  his  fine  qualities 
as  an  outstanding  public  servant  do  I  appear 


here  this  evening  to  virge  that  you  retain  him 
In  this  time  of  great  crisis. 

By  every  test  for  greatness  in  a  Senator, 
Francis  Malontt  is  the  outstanding  Member 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  He  is  a  credit 
to  the  people  of  Connecticut  who  have  made 
him  their  honored  servant. 

Let  me  speak  first  of  his  integrity.  He  has 
been  years  In  the  public  service  without  one 
blemish  on  his  character.  Let  me  assure 
you,  my  friends,  that  to  know  Francis 
Malonet  Is  to  have  renewed  faith  In  our 
democratic  system.  Prom  humble  beginning 
he  has  grown  in  stature — has  become  the 
confidant  of  a  great  number  of  Important 
men  In  Washington  because  they  trust  him. 
Honesty  Is  In  his  countenance  and  Illumi- 
nates his  every  public  and  private  act. 

Let  me  next  speak  of  his  intelligence.  It 
Is  true  that  after  his  name  there  is  no  list 
of  degrees.  But  I  know  of  few  scholars  whom 
the  world  of  education  has  honored  who  can 
rival  Senator  Malonet  In  native  intelligence, 
in  knowledge  of  human  relations,  and  in  the 
power  to  appraise  what  values  are  sound 
and  what  evils  are  to  be  avoided.  His  present 
grasp  of  public  affairs  of  the  problems  of  the 
National  Government,  of  the  history  and 
policies  of  our  State  Department,  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  various  agencies  in  Govern- 
ment— in  short,  of  public  affairs — stamps 
him  as  a  keen  and  intelligent  statesman. 

Now  a  word  about  his  Industry — it  is  known 
all  over  Washington.  The  business  of  Gov- 
ernment is  Francis  Malonet's  sole  concern 
apart  from  his  lovely  family.  The  people 
of  Connecticut  realize,  I  am  sure,  that  their 
senior  Senator  is  not  one  of  those  misguided 
gentry  who  look  upon  public  office  as  a  matter 
of  parades  and  recepjtlons — not  at  all.  He 
regards  it  as  a  publicj  trust.  In  these  diffi- 
cult years  he  has  responded  to  the  burden 
of  his  office  by  working  at  a  grueling,  grind- 
ing pace  in  order  thai  his  talents  would  be 
effective  for  the  publici  good.  Talking  about 
Industry — the  industry  of  Senator  Malonet— 
let  me  recall  for  you  that  it  was  he  who 
successfully  brought  about  the  Federal  ap- 
propriation for  fiood  c<mtrol  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River.  I  know  of  no  man  in  Government 
except  Senator  Malonet  who.  In  the  face  of 
such  serious  and  recurring  obstacles,  could 
have  achieved  success  for  this  Important 
measure  for  the  safety  of  the  people  of  this 
State. 

The  Independence  of  Senator  Malonet 
could  not  successfully  be  chaUenged  by  any 
fair  partisan.  He  has  conducted  himself 
with  dignity,  with  modesty,  with  human  un- 
derstanding, but  with  firmness.  I  challenge 
these  who  would  disagree  to  scan  the  record 
of  Senator  Malonet's  votes.  He  has  been  on 
the  firing  line  for  thos;  social  measures  which 
should  have  been  on  our  statute  books  years 
earlier.  When  I  say  that  he  sponsored  pro- 
gressive social  measures,  I  do  not  imply  that 
h?s  was  the  policy  of  blind  devotion  to  leader- 
ship. On  the  contrary,  he  was  the  servant  of 
all  the  people  and  not  the  agent  of  any  par- 
ticular group 

When  on  a  fundamental  Issue  he  felt  that 
the  leadership  was  >?rong.  that  a  majority 
even  of  his  own  paity  were  wrong,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  shovr  that  his  first  loyalty 
was  to  his  conscienc«i — the  light  of  his  con- 
science he  followed  in  the  face  of  all  opposi- 
tion. You  will  find  ihat  the  Senator's  legis- 
lative record  will  re?eal  what  Is  meant  by 
"a  true  liberal,"  no;  a  radical  who  wants 
change  for  change  sale. but  one  who  will  con- 
serve the  proven  values  of  the  past  and  at 
the  same  time  who  steks  to  advance  the  good 
of  the  Nation  throujh  changes  which  con- 
tribute to  human  pDgress. 

Your  senior  Senator  is  a  modest  man.  I 
know  that  he  would  state  that  my  appraisal 
of  his  worth  amounts  to  nothing  more  than 
the  rosy-hued  estinate  of  a  warm  friend. 
That  friendship  animates  me  to  a  consider- 
deny.  But  no  one  who 
knows  your  senior  ^nator  and  who  knows 
his  record  In  Washington — I  leave  out  en- 


tirely what  I  have  heard  about  his  great  ad- 
ministration as  the  mayor  of  Meriden — no 
one,  I  say,  could  fall  to  support  your  Senator. 

It  strikes  me  as  perfectly  clear  that  the 
people  of  Connecticut,  the  boom  State  of  the 
Union,  will  ca\ise  themselves  serious  loss  by 
falling  to  continue  their  Senator  in  office. 

The  lot  of  a  conscientious  Senator  is  not  an 
easy  one.  C3mics  often  Inquire,  Why  should 
a  man  become  the  servant  of  the  people  when 
the  rewards  are  slight  and  the  burdens  heavy? 
There  is  one  force  which  burns  Inside  the 
true  public  servant — the  feeling  that  he  has 
been  a  part  of  his  time  and  that  his  life  has 
real  meaning  because  of  what  he  has  done 
for  society.  However,  because  we  are  human 
the  hope  that  honest  and  efficient  public 
service  will  be  rewarded  by  the  people  is  im- 
portant to  Senators  and  to  society.  We 
should  put  a  premium  on  goodness  and  a 
penalty  on  indifference. 

When  the  world  Is  In  turmoil,  when  the 
forces  of  revolution  frankly  are  seeking  to 
destroy  values  Implicit  in  our  religious  and 
capitalistic  society,  when  governments  must 
be  strong,  on  the  alert,  if  they  would  cope 
with  maladjustments  which  will  affect  us  all 
even  should  peace  come  tomorrow,  it  strikes 
me  as  utter  folly  to  scrap  for  a  green  hand  the 
services  of  an  experienced  statesman  whose 
record  refiects  goodness  of  heart  and  soul,  a 
trained  mind,  and  a  practical  wisdom  dedi- 
cated to  public  service.  My  friends.  Con- 
necticut and  the  Nation  need  Senator 
Malonet. 


Protest  Taking  Over  of  the  Real-Estate 
Business  by  the  Federal  Govemment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

,      HON.  LEUND  M.  FORD 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  January  21, 1941 


RESOLUTION  OP  CALIFORNIA  REAL 
ESTATE  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  California  Real 
Estate  Association  on  January  10,  1941, 
copy  of  which  I  am  herewith  handing  to 
the  Clerk. 

I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  this  reso- 
lution, which  protests  the  taking  over  of 
the  real -estate  business  by  the  Federal 
Government.  You  will  note  that  this 
resolution  deals  with  the  departments — 
local.  State,  and  Federal — and  their  en- 
deavor to  handle  all  sales,  purchasing, 
leasing,  appraising,  and  so  forth. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  country  has 
gone  so  far  toward  socialism  or  com- 
munism that  these  practices  should  pre- 
vail as  permanent  practices;  but  there 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  if  the 
Government  continues  to  take  overhand 
operate  these  businesses,  we  will  have 
arrived  at  a  state  of  socialism. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  ever  contemplated 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  go 
into  business  in  competition  with  any  of 
its  citizens,  and  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  the  further  advancement  of  any 
such  practices  be  discontinued,  and  cease 


entirely,  and  let  the  Government  get 
back  to  the  practice  of  attending  to 
purely  governmental  affairs,  and  quit 
operating  business.  If  this  could  be  done 
throughout  all  governmental  depart- 
ments, there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  cost  of  governmental  operation  could 
be  materially  reduced  and  the  benefits  of 
such  reductions  passed  on  to  our  people 
in  the  form  of  lower  taxation,  which 
would  bring  us  back  to  the  American 
form  of  government. 
The  resolution  follows: 

California  Real  Estate  Assocunoir, 

Los  Angeles.  Calif..  January  10.  1941. 
Hon.  Leland  M.  Ford, 

Congressman.  Sixteenth  District, 

United  States  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 
Re:  Public  agencies. 

Dear  Lke:  Our  annual  Inaugural  luncheon 
Installing  Paul  S.  Bomberger  sm  president 
for  1941  was  held  at  Modesto,  Calif.,  on  Jan- 
uary 4. 

A  directors'  meeting  was  held  In  the 
morning  prior  to  the  luncheon  at  which  time 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

"Whereas  there  U  a  growing  tendency  foe 
the  various  departments  of  the  local.  State, 
and  Federal  Governments  to  handle  all  sales, 
purchases,  leasing,  and  appraising  of  real 
estate  by  salaried  employees,  and 

"Whereas,  such  policies  result  In  deprlT- 
ing  the  Government  of  the  more  competent 
and  experienced  services  of  regularly  li- 
censed real -estate  agents  and  appraisers: 
Be  it  therefore 

"Resolved,  That  the  California  Real  Estate 
Association  again  express  its  disapproval  of 
such  public  policies  and  practices  which  ad- 
servely  affect  and  encroach  upon  private 
employment;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  Tliat  we  urged  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Real  Estate  Boards  to  tue  Iti 
Infiuence  with  the  Federal  Government  to 
have  the  various  Federal  agencies  desist 
from  continuing  harmful  inroads  into  our 
business  field  through  employment  of  full- 
time  paid  civil-service  employees  on  work 
which  normaUy  and  logically  should  be 
handled  by  Government  contract  with  li- 
censed real-estate  brokers." 
Very  truly  yours. 

GLXNM  D.  WnXAMAN, 

State  Secretary. 


Poland 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  January  21. 1941 


SPEECH  BY  AMBASSADOR  BIDOLS 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  the  following  speech  delivered 
by  Ambassador  Biddle  at  the  Paderewskl 
Club  of  Washington.  January- 19, 1941 : 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  distinguished  guests, 
reverend  fathers,  fellow  citliens,  it  Is  an 
honor  and  a  real  privilege  for  me  to  Join 
In  paying  tribute  to  our  guests  of  honor, 
the  seven  Representatives  of  Polish  extrac- 
tion in  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress — Hons. 
JoBM    D.    DmcEii.,    John     Lcsofsxi.     Lao 
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KociALKOwsKi.  Dr  Budolph  G.  Tatnowicz, 
A.  F.  MActKjrwrsKi,  LncizN  J.  Maciora,  and 
Thad  p.  WASHLrwsia. 

I  am  particularly  glad  In  that  I  have  pre- 
▼loxuly  bad  the  pleamure  of  knowing  per- 
sonally several  of  these  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen. I  attended  meetings  with  them, 
moreover,  at  various  times  during  the 
months  which  led  up  to  the  recent  Na- 
tional   and    State    elections. 

Having  personally  visited  their  respective 
communities  I  am  aware  of  the  affection 
and  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  by  tbelr 
constituents. 

What  is  more,  their  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can outlook  serves  as  a  wholesome  exam- 
ple for  all  today.  For  the  Increasing  tempo 
of  omlno\i8  developments  abroad  calls  for  a 
firm  American  outlook  and  spirit,  so  funda- 
mentally necessary  toward  the  essential 
■trengthenlng  of  our  national  \inlty. 

Perhaps  no  period  In  the  history  of  our 
covmtry  has  called  more  for  direct  Ameri- 
can thinking — devoted  and  sound  American 
nationalism — a  pure,  unhyphenated  Ameri- 
can nationalism. 

The  record  of  the  activities  of  our  honored 
gueata  has  been  characterized  by  liberal 
policies — their  leadership  marked  by  loyalty 
to  American  traditions,  Interests,  and  ideals. 
While  they  bear  honor  and  affection  for  the 
land  and  for  the  race  of  their  forefathers 
they  have  shown  themselves  to  be  first 
and  foremost,  patriotic,  loyal  Americans. 

In  light  of  Polish  history,  and  of  my  own 
experience  with  the  Polish  people  in  Poland, 
I  can  well  understand  these  wholesome  sen- 
timents, which  American  citleens  of  Polish 
extraction  and  origin,  hold  for  the  land  of 
their  forebears. 

At  you  know,  the  culture  of  Poland  Is  one 
of  the  earliest  in  Europe.  In  fact,  the 
University  of  Krakow  is  one  of  Europe's  most 
ancient  and  noted  institutions,  and  in  the 
fields  of  music,  arts  letters,  and  science,  the 
Pedes  have  for  centuries  made  Important 
contributions  to  civilization  throughout  the 
world.  It  haa  frequently  been  said  that,  in 
terms  of  culture.  Poland  was  the  last  west- 
am  window  looking  east. 

Even  during  those  tragic  years  of  parti- 
tion, when  Poland  had  ceased  to  exist  on 
the  map  of  Europe.  Poland's  glorious  his- 
tory, her  music,  her  literature,  her  art,  kept 
R}land  aUve  In  the  minds  of  the  reat  of 
the  world.  People  from  the  far  ends  of  the 
earth  continued  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
works  of  the  Polish  composers,  writers,  and 
painters.  These  remained  as  a  forceful  re- 
minder of  the  greatness  of  Polish  culture. 
Besides,  Polish  scientists,  engineers,  intel- 
lectuals, painters,  and  musicians  served 
throughout  the  wvld  as  ambassadors  of  a 
historic  Poland,  and  kept  the  world  "Polish 
conscious' — and  not  least  amongst  those 
beloved  and  respected  ambassadors  is  our 
good  friend,  Ignace  Jau  Paderewski. 

From  the  time  of  the  Jagellons  up  to  the 
partitions,  Poland  had  had  a  brilliant  his- 
tory, nien  came  the  grim  years  of  occupa- 
tion by  foreign  forces.  It  Is  an  amazing 
rerelatlon  that  the  Polish  language,  the 
Polish  culture  and  traditions,  and  the  Polish 
national  spirit  surrived  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  occupying  forces  to  stamp  out  all 
traces  of  Polish  nationalism.  This  was  in 
large  part  attributable  to  the  brave  women 
at  Poland — for  at  great  risk  they  taught  their 
children,  as  they  said  their  prayers  at  night, 
the  language,  the  traditions,  and  culture,  and 
thus  kept  alive  the  national  spirit.  Besides, 
the  people  were  held  together  by  two  funda- 
mentally strong  bonds — there  was  the  re- 
ligious tie  and  there  was  the  tie  of  the 
borne  life — and  in  the  cementing  of  these 
the  Polish  women  played  an  important  role. 

All  through  those  trying  times  the  strength 
and  tenacious  character  of  the  Polish  people 
as  a  whole  kept  the  fires  of  patriotism  ever 
burning. 


Thus  It  was  that  from  150  years  of  partition 
Poland  emerged  a  nation. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  rebirth  of  Poland 
In  1918  brovight  with  it  a  task  of  vast  pro- 
portions. This  meant  rebuilding  whole  com- 
munities upon  what  had  then  so  recently 
been  a  battlefield.  It  meant  re-creating  an 
entire  national  structure  in  all  its  aspects; 
and,  not  least  of  all,  it  meant  reconsolidat- 
Ing  the  national  spirit  behind  this  vast  pro- 
gram. It  called  for  intelligent  and  coura- 
geous leadership  and,  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  loyalty  and  a  willingness  and  ca- 
pacity for  sacrifice. 

In  the  span  of  only  20  years  of  Poland's 
regeneration — a  comparatively  brief  period  in 
the  life  of  any  nation — Pciland  had  made  real 
progress,  and  this,  despite  great  difficulties. 

During  my  stay  in  Poland,  I  realized  that 
to  know  the  people  of  Poland,  one  must  sense 
their  inherent  love  of  their  soil — for  the  peo- 
ple and  the  soil  of  Poland  are  part  of  each 
other.  To  know  this  is  tx>  understand  their 
readiness  to  die  for  it,  to  understand  why, 
after  150  years  of  partition,  the  Polish  people 
were  able  to  emerge  a  nation. 

At  the  same  time.  I  discerned  behind  the 
friendly  smiles  of  the  Polish  people,  an  un- 
derlying seriousness  of  nature,  traces  of  past 
centuries  of  struggle,  a  readiness  for  further 
sacrifice,  if  necessary.  Tiiis  was  characteris- 
tic both  of  the  young  and  of  the  old,  of  the 
women  as  well  as  of  the  men.  I  recognized 
then,  that  there  was  a  nation  which,  were 
its  Independence  threatened,  would  fight  for 
Justice  and  its  rights,  to  the  last  man,  and 
even  to  the  last  woman. 

On  the  map  of  Europe,  Poland's  was  a  deli- 
cate geopolitical  position.  She  had  frontiers 
in  common  with  seven  different  coimtrles. 
While  she  attempted  to  apply  the  policy  of 
the  "good  neighbor"  in  her  foreign  relations, 
circunutances  eventually  prevented  this  from 
succeeding.  With  the  advent  of  the  New  Year, 
1939.  war  clouds  gathered  with  increasing 
rapidity  over  Poland.  By  midsxunmer,  each 
week  witnessed  either  a  speech  or  a  border 
incident,  which  whipped  up  the  tension.  Lit- 
tle by  little,  men  were  called  to  the  colors. 
When  they  went  away  to  their  assigned  posi- 
tions, full  of  determination  and  spirit,  their 
wives  would  speak  of  their  leaving  with  no 
complaint,  but  with  pride  that  their  husbands 
were  going  to  serve  their  country. 

On  September  1,  1989,  the  war  broke  out  in 
all  its  fury.  The  Polish  forces  bore  the  brvmt 
of  a  swift  moving  attack,  consisting  of  about 
80  percent  of  the  adversary's  then  mobilized 
ground  forces,  and  of  approximately  90  per- 
cent of  the  adversary's  then  first-line  air 
strength. 

Until  the  war  became  intensified  in  west- 
em  Europe,  there  was  no  basis  upon  which 
to  compare  either  the  effectiveness  of  blitz- 
krieg in  its  full  force,  or  the  merits  of  the 
Polish  resistance  against  blitzkrieg. 

The  world  at  that  time  did  not  realize 
what  a  strong  fighting  machine  Poland  was 
up  against,  and  what  a  tremendous  superior^ 
Ity  In  the  number  of  planes,  tanks,  artil- 
lery, and  men  she  faced. 

Immediately  after  the  war  in  Poland, 
many  people  were  inclined  more  to  criti- 
cize the  Polish  defense,  than  to  acknowl- 
edge the  brilliance  of  the  campaign  against 
the  Polish  forces.  However,  the  series  of 
further  tragic  events  which  took  place  some 
6  to  8  months  later  in  western  Europe, 
lHX)Ught  to  light  the  fact,  that  the  stand 
of  the  Polish  forces  had  been  magnificent. 

Then  it  was  that  the  world  came  to  ap- 
preciate, that,  with  tremendous  odds  against 
them,  in  terms  both  of  combat  units  and 
modern-day  equipment,  the  Poles  had  ac- 
quitted themselves  valiantly.  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  in  Poland,  it  was  a  case  of  stout 
chests  against  the  engines  of  modem  war- 
fare— brave  hearts  against  what  amoiuited 
to  a  ceiling  and  a  wall  of  steel. 

On  the  17th  day  of  the  war.  the  former 


Polish  Government  found  Itself  virtually 
cut  off  from  contact  with  the  Polish  Army, 
and  with  the  rest  of  Poland,  by  the  converg- 
ing thrusts  of  Poland's  two  adversaries.  The 
Government  was  thus  faced  with  but  two 
alternatives;  immediate  capttve  by  either  or 
both  of  Poland's  adversaries,  or  acceptance 
of  the  Rumanian  Government's  offer  of  safe 
conduct  through  Rtmianla.  The  Polish 
Government  accepted  this  offer,  but  upon 
entering  Rtunania,  it  was  Inunedlately  In- 
terned. Subsequently,  a  new  Polish  Gov- 
ernment was  formed  in  France. 

By  the  time  that  blitzkrieg  turned  in  full 
force  on  western  Europe,  a  new  Polish  Army 
had  been  organized  in  Francs,  under  the 
Inspiring  leadership  of  General  Sikorski. 
Prime  Minister  of  the  new  Polish  Govern- 
ment. The  formation  of  this  new  army  en- 
abled General  Sikorski,  not  only  to  assign 
a  number  of  divisions  to  the  French  front, 
but  also  to  dispatch  a  number  of  brigades 
to  Norway,  S3rria,  and  to  the  North  African 
front.  On  all  fronts,  the  Polish  forces  ac- 
quitted  themselves   with   distinction. 

Upon  the  capitulation  of  France,  Polish 
troops  who  could  reach  the  French  western 
ports,  were  transported  to  England  on  Brit- 
ish transports.  Now,  in  England  we  find 
about  20,000  Polish  troops,  and  an  air  force 
of  about  5.000.  Of  the  latter,  I  understand 
there  are  about  1,800  pilots  who  have  been 
in  continuous  action  during  recent  months. 
Moreover,  reports  indicate  that  they  have 
distinguished  themselves  for  their  excep- 
tional ability  and  valor. 

Besides,  the  Polish  troops  which  General 
Sikorski  had  previously  sent  to  Syria  and 
North  Africa  are  now  fighting  at  the  side  of 
their  British  ally  in  the  North  African 
campaign. 

In  sum,  the  Polish  troops  fought  valiantly, 
first  In  defense  of  their  own  soil,  later  In 
France.  Now,  on  British  territory,  though 
fewer  in  number,  but  with  the  same  courage 
and  determination,  they  are  proudly  carrying 
forth  the  Polish  colors,  continuing  to  fight 
to  keep  the  world  a  liberal  and  decent  place 
to  live  in. 

I  have  lived  amongst  the  Polea  during 
comparatively  peaceful  times;  I  have  lived 
amongst  them  during  the  tragic  days  of  war, 
I  thus  came  to  know  them,  and  to  know 
them  is  to  love  and  respect  them.  And  so.  I 
repeat,  our  fellow  citizens  who  can  trace  their 
lineage  to  such  stanch  stock  may  well  be 
proud. 

And  I  am  happy  to  remind  you,  that  today, 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  Poles 
who  adopted  this  land  as  their  new  home, 
as  well  as  those  citizens  of  Polish  origin  and 
extraction,  enjoy  a  splendid  record  of  loyalty 
and  patriotic  devotion  to  the  United  States. 

By  accepting  the  responsibilities  as  well 
as  the  privileges  which  accompany  citizen- 
ship in  this  great  land  of  ours,  and  by  thus 
becoming  a  constructive  part  of  the  national 
community,  they  have  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution toward  the  progress  of  our  Nation. 
Indeed,  their  consistent  loyalty  has  served 
Importantly  toward  the  maintenance  of  our 
national  unity — and  our  Nation  today  owes 
Its  strength  and  greatness  to  that  vital  and 
essential  factor — national  imlty. 

Our  American  nationality  finds  its  roots  in 
a  wholesome  blend  of  strong,  liberty-loving 
elements  of  all  nations.  Toward  forming  this 
sturdy  blend,  out  of  which  we  have  grown  a 
great  nation,  all  peoples,  all  categories  of 
society,  and  all  religions  have  contributed 
their  part.  These  elements  were  dravm  to- 
gether by  the  bonds  of  freedom  and  a  desire 
to  live  at  peace  with  one  another,  and  to  en- 
Joy  equality  of  rights,  equality  of  opportunity, 
and  a  common  security. 

The  principles  which  they  established  and 
maintained,  through  hardship  and  sacrifice, 
created  the  foundation  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  way  of  life. 

Our  American  way  of  life  baa  withstood 
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many  a  crucial  test,  and  its  survival  of  as 
recent  a  crisis  as  thos;  grim  days  of  1932  and 
1933  renewed  our  faith  in  the  proposition 
that  democracy  can  work  end  that  our  way 
can  endure. 

It  was  then  that  ox;r  President  successfully 
demonstrated  the  intelligence  and  courage  of 
his  conviction  that  new  conditions  Imposed 
new  requirements  upon  the  Government  and 
upon  those  directing  ;he  Goverrunent.  Keep- 
ing pace  with  the''  evei  -changing  conditions  of 
the  times,  he  has  e'^er  since  that  national 
crisis  led  the  Natioii  forward,  and  all  the 
while  within  the  framework  of  an  enlightened 
democracy,  and  this  without  infringement  of 
our  civil  liberties. 

The  application  of  our  traditional  democ- 
racy to  the  problems  of  ovir  own  era  has 
resulted  In  furtherlrg  the  welfare  and  se- 
curity of  the  people  as  a  whole  toward  a 
broader  distribution  of  economic  benefits,  to- 
ward insuring  libertj  and  a  greater  measure 
of  equality  of  opportunity  for  aU. 

These  are  real  achievements.  They 
strengthen  our  faitb  In  the  soundness  and 
durability  of  oxir  deriocracy.  These  and  our 
53  inspire  us  to  an  ever 
that  Atoerica  represents 
something  which  esists  in  no  other  land, 
something  we  like,  aid  something  we  Intend 
to  continue. 

What  is  more,  we  know  we  have  a  way  of 
life  worth  defending,  and  we  know  that  no 
effort,  no  sacrifice  is  too  great  for  us  to  make 
toward  safeguarding  this  wonderful  heritage 
which  is  ours. 
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taining a  provision  to  the  effect  that  if  any 
country  not  already  at  war  places  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  program  of  conquest  of 
any  one  of  the  three,  those  countries  will 
unite  In  political,  economic,  and  military 
action  against  such  country.  Sp>okesmen  of 
those  countries  have  since  made  clear  that 
this  provision  definitely  had  reference  to 
the  United  States.  The  consummation  of 
that  treaty  of  alliance  did  not  produce  a 
radically  new  sittiation  in  the  relations  of 
the  three  parties.  It  simply  made  clear  to 
the  world  the  existence  of  a  similarity  of 
purpose  on  the  part  of  those  powers.  The 
signing  of  the  agreement  left  no  doubt  that 
the  world  is  confronted  today  not  merely 
with  regional  or  local  wars  but  with  an 
organized  and  ruthless  movement  of  con- 
quest. 

Preparations  for  this  program  of  conquest 
have  been  going  on  in  those  countries  for 
a  number  of  years.  Tremendous  armed 
forces  have  been  created:  huge  reservoirs 
of  war  supplies  have  been  manvifactiu'ed. 
Every  phase  of  national  life  has  been  in- 
tegrated into  a  highly  regimented  and 
disciplined  war  economy.  The  entire  na- 
tional activity  has  become  geared  to  the 
requirements  of  war  preparation.  As  a 
result,  formidable  military  machines  have 
been  built  up  to  carry  forward  plans  of 
national  leaders  for  extensive  conquest. 

Nations  at  peace  have  been  given  assur- 
ances by  the  leaders  of  these  heavUy  armed 
coimtrles     that     their     territorial     integrity 
would  be  respected.      In  the  case  of  Ger- 
many many  statements  of  this  nature  have 
been    made.    Soon    after    Chancelor    Hitler 
came  Into  power  he  said  that  the  German 
people    had    no    thought    of    invading    any 
country.      This  was  on  May  17,  1933.     Two 
years    later    he    said    that    Germany    had 
neither  the  wish  nor  the  Intention  to  mix 
in    internal    Austrian    affairs    or    annex    or 
unite  with  Austria.      In   1936  he  said  that 
Germany    had    no    territorial    demands    to 
make    in    Europe.      In    1937    he    said    that 
Germany    was    ready    to    acknowledge    and 
gimrantee  Belgitun  and  Holland  at  all  times 
as    Inviolable    neutral    territory.       In    1938 
Hitler  made  the  foUowing  statement:     "We 
want  to   live   our   own   life,    and   we   want 
other  people  to  do  the  same.     •     •     •     we 
have   assured   all    ovir   immediate   neighbors 
of  the  integrity  of  their  territory  as  far  as 
Germany  is  concerned.     That  is  no  hollow 
phrase;    it    Is    our    sacred    will."       A    year 
later    Germany     and    Dermiark     signed     an 
agreement   that   they   would  vmder   no  cir- 
cumstances resort  to  war  or  any  other  form 
of  violence  against  each  other.      On  April 
9,   1940,  Germany  gave  assurance  that  she 
had  no  intention  through  her  measures  then 
or    In    the   future   of   infringing   upon    the 
territorial    Integrity   or    the    political    inde- 
pendence of  Norway. 

Jt  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  mention 
how  every  one  of  these  promises  was 
broken.  Germany  absorbed  Austria  and 
seized  Czechoslovakia.  Since  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  war  on  September  1,  1939. 
Poland  has  been  devastated  and  partitioned, 
and  German  military  forces  have  invaded 
and  occupied  Denmark.  Norway,  Holland, 
Belgliun,  and  Luxemburg.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  cannot  rely  on  any  prom- 
ise of  Hitler. 

Hitler's  European  partner,  Mussolini,  be- 
gan his  program  of  conquest  when  the 
Italian  military  forces  invaded  and  con- 
quered Ethiopia  in  1935  and  1936.  Italy 
seized  Albania  in  1939.  In  the  summer  of 
1940  she  entered  the  Etmspean  war.  A 
few  months  ago  Italy  attacked  Greece  with- 
out provocation. 

The  unfortunate  thing  for  the  people  of 
Italy  is  that  they  have  been  hurled  into 
a  war  for  which  they  have  no  desire.  Even 
if  Hitler  wins  the  Italian  people  know  that 
Italy  wUl  lose;  they  know  that  he  wlU 
dominate  their  country.    The  Italian  pec^le 


are  opposed  to  the  paganism  which  they 
realize  is  an  odious  part  of  the  Hitler 
system. 

Japanese  aggressive  steps  began  in  1931 
with  the  forcefvil  occupation  of  Manchuria. 
Beginning  in  1937  lairge  bodies  of  her  armed 
forces  invaded  China  proper  and  occupied 
extensive  areas  along  the  coast  and  In  the 
central  part  of  that  country.  Japanese  lead- 
ers now  declare  their  firm  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing a  position  of  dominance  in  the  entire 
area  of  eastern  Asia  and  the  western  Pacific. 
The  rxilers  of  these  aggressor  nations  im- 
pose upon  their  victims  methods  reminiscent 
of  the  dark  ages.  As  part  of  their  technique 
they  use  fraud  and  deception,  forced  labor, 
starvation,  terrorlzatlon  through  slaughter  of 
noncombatant  men,  women,  and  children, 
firing  squads,  and  concentration  camps. 
These  practices  are  not  merely  excesses  of 
war.  The  conquerors  have  made  it  clear  that 
they  are  attempting  to  transform  the  present 
civilized  world  into  a  world  in  which  man- 
kind will  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  subjugation 
with  brute  force  reigning  supreme. 

The  leaders  of  these  nations,  in  carrying 
forward  their  program  of  conquest,  have  vio- 
lated in  every  essential  respect  the  long- 
accepted  principles  of  orderly  relations  among 
nations.  They  disregard  the  rights  of  neu- 
trals. They  threaten  peaceful  nations  which 
do  not  bow  to  their  will.  There  appears  to 
be  no  limit  to  their  programs  of  expansion. 

Hitler  has  recently  stated:  "There  are  two 
worlds  that  stand  opposed  to  each  other. 
Others  are  correct  when  they  say:  "With  this 
world  we  cannot  ever  reconcile  ouraelves.* 
•  •  •  I  can  beat  any  other  power  in  the 
world." 

This,  indeed.  Is  a  threat  to  \is,  to  our  very 
way  of  life,  to  our  existence  as  a  sovereign 
state.  We  in  America  stand  for  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  speech  and  expression, 
economic  freedom,  individual  liberty,  and  a 
peaceful  and  orderly  world.  In  contrast  to 
this  the  Nazis  ere  trying  to  destroy  religion 
by  killing  and  imprisoning  priest,  minister, 
and  rabbi;  by  indoctrinating  the  youth 
against  religion;  and  by  hampering  religious 
services.  They  have  destroyed  freedom  of 
speech  and  expression.  Economic  freedom 
has  been  replaced  by  reglmenUtlon.  Indi- 
vidual liberty  has  disappeared.  Instead  of  a 
desire  for  peace  there  Is  lust  for  conquest. 

Agents  of  the  three  aggressor  nations,  and 
of  their  open  or  disguised  friends  and  ad- 
herents, are  industriously  engaged  in  Ameri- 
can countries  in  spreading  propaganda,  en- 
deavoring to  further  economic  and  political 
penetration,  and  promoting  generally  sub- 
versive activities.  If  these  nations  should 
gain  control  of  the  seas,  their  agents  would 
have  paved  the  way  for  economic  or  military 
conquest.  This  system  has  been  used  by 
these  nations  in  other  parts  of  the  world  as 
part  of  their  technique  of  invasion.  We  have 
evidence  that  they  are  engaged  in  these  same 
activities  In  our  own  hemisphere.  We  are 
doing  much,  and  must  do  more,  to  destroy 
these  dangers.  We  must  be  constantly  on  the 
alert.  By  every  legitimate  means  at  our  dis- 
posal we  must  insure  that  the  Nazi  system  or 
any  other  similar  system  shall  not  gain  a 
foothold  on  this  hemisphere. 

In  an  address  to  Congress  on  Jantoary  6  of 
this  year,  the  President  made  the  following 
statements: 

"Every  realist  knows  that  the  democratic 
way  of  life  is  at  this  moment  being  directly 
assailed  In  every  part  of  the  world — assailed 
either  by  arms  or  by  secret  spreading  of  pol- 
sonotis  propaganda  by  those  who  seek  to  de- 
stroy unity  and  promote  discord  in  nation* 
still  at  peace. 

"Dtiring  16  months  this  assault  has  blotted 
out  the  whole  pattern  of  democratic  life  in 
an  appalling  number  of  independent  nations, 
great  and  small.  The  assailants  are  stlU  on 
the  march,  threatening  other  nations,  great 
and  small.  •  •  • 
** Armed  defense  of  democratic  existence  Is 
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u,^  being  gallantly  waged  In  four  continents. 
K  that  defense  falls,  all  the  population  and 
all  the  resources  of  Europe,  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Australasia  will  be  dominated  by  the  con- 
querors. The  total  of  those  populations  and 
their  resources  greatly  exceeds  the  sum  total 
of  the  population  and  resources  of  the  whole 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere— many  times 
orer.    •     •     • 

-The  first  phase  of  the  invasion  of  this 
hemisphere  would  not  be  the  landing  of 
regular  troops.  The  necessary  strategic  points 
would  be  occupied  by  secret  agents  and  their 
dupes — and  great  numbers  of  them  are  al- 
ready here  and  In  Latin  America." 

The  aggressor  nations  are  endeavoring  to 
gain  control  of  the  seas  In  order  to  achieve 
and  maintain  their  conquest  of  continents. 
U  they  should  obtain  control  of  the  high  seas, 
the  danger  to  this  Nation  and  this  hemi- 
sphere, great  as  it  is  now.  would  become  even 
greater.  Last  weeX  Secretary  of  War  Stimson 
tdd  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
that.  In  the  contingency  that  the  British 
Navy  should  be  destroyed  or  surrendered,  the 
United  States  would  be  In  very  great  danger 
of  Invasion  by  air. 

In  our  own  Interest  and  for  our  own  de- 
fense we  obviously  must  continue  all  prac- 
ticable aid  to  Great  Britain  and  to  other 
nations  which  are  resisting  aggression.  Hap- 
pily the  people  of  this  Nation  are  almost 
unanimous  In  favoring  such  a  policy.  As  the 
tide  of  aggreaslon  has  stirged  forward  we  have 
more  and  mere  urgent  requests  for  speed  In 
filling  orders  from  these  nations  for  all  kinds 
of  war  material.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
great  need  to  carry  forward  at  utmost  .speed 
our  own  domestic-defense  program.  The 
greatest  problem  confronting  the  Seventy-sev- 
enth Congress,  which  convened  a  few  days 
•go.  Is  to  help  solve  this  vital  problem  of 
speed  In  turning  out  war  materials  for  our- 
•elves  and  for  other  nations  endeavoring  to 
yStop  the  march  of  the  aggressors. 

On  January  10  Senator  BAaKLxr  Introduced 
Is  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  I  In- 
troduced In  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
Wn  to  enable  the  Gcvemmeat,  In  the  In- 
terest of  national  defense,  to  furnish  war 
luppllee  and  equipment  to  any  country  whose 
defense  Is  considered  vital  to  the  defemsc  of 
the  United  States.  It  Is  purely  a  measure  cf 
■elf -defense,  of  self-preservation.  The  ptir- 
poee  of  the  blU  U  to  keep  the  United  States 
out  of  war  and  to  keep  war  from  coming  to 
Uie  United  Stages. 

In  a  statement  of  January  15.  that  great 
American.  Secretarv  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  aeld 
that  for  us  to  withhold  aid  to  victims  cf  at- 
tack woxild  not  result  in  the  restoration  of 
peace;  that  It  wovUd  merely  tend  "to  per- 
petuate the  enslavement  of  nations  already 
Invaded  and  subjugated  and  provide  an  op- 
portimlty  for  the  would-be  conquerorf  to 
gather  strength  for  an  attack  against  us." 
Furthermore,  he  sold  that  this  bill  provide* 
lor  machinery  to  enable  us  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  our  resources  for  cur 
own  needs  and  for  the  needs  of  those  whom. 
In  our  own  s^-defenae.  we  are  determined 
to  aid. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  expedite 
the  production  of  arms  and  munitions,  make 
possible  their  production  with  much  greater 
economy  to  all  governments  Involved,  and 
aaa^lre  that  the  distribution  of  these  ar- 
ticles would  be  to  the  nations  which  can  use 
them  most  effectively  In  relation  to  the  de- 
fense cf  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  would  become  vlrttially  the  sole  pur- 
chaser of  war  materials  to  be  ordered  from 
the  manufactxirers  of  this  country;  there 
would  thus  be  constituted  one  great  chann^ 
through  which  the  production  of  all  such 
materials  would  be  ordered  and  through 
which  the  finished  materials  would  flow  from 
the  sources  of  production.  The  result  should 
be  more  efBciency  and  greater  speed  In  the 
production  of  the  war  materials  necessary  for 
tbt  defenK  of  the  United  States.    I  cannot 


overemphasize   the   need   for   efBciency   and 
speed  m  this  hour  of  emergency. 

This  bill,  as  you  are  aware,  has  been  widely 
discussed  over  the  radio,  in  the  press,  and  on 
the  platform.  It  is  now  being  considered 
by  the  Congress,  and  public  hearings  on  the 
blU  are  being  held  by  the  House  Conunlttee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  These  facts  In  them- 
selves should  silence  the  critics  who  say  that 
we  are  substituting  a  dictatorship  for  our 
American  poliUcal  system.  They  shotild  in- 
dicate clearly  that  freedom  of  speech  and  ex- 
pression are  not  Interfered  with,  and  that 
our  democratic  processes  function  as  usual. 
Whatever  action  is  taken  by  the  Congress 
will  be  the  free,  deliberative  action  cf  a  legis- 
lative a«embly  elected  by  the  free  men  and 
women  of  this  country. 

The  Important  thing  to  be  kept  In  mind 
Is  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  Speed  and  efB- 
ciency and  the  existing  dangers  demand  that 
a  certain  amount  of  authority  be  delegated. 
In  our  democracy  there  is.  In  my  opinion,  no 
more  appropriate  place  to  delegate  authority 
than  to  the  President,  who  Is  chosen  by  the 
entire  electorate.  The  President  and  Vice 
President  are  the  only  men  in  public  life 
whose  constituency  Is  the  whole  Nation.  To 
me  It  is  better  to  delegate  power  to  an  elec- 
tive official  than  to  an  appointive  official. 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  leaders  In  Congress 
are  not  opposed  to  a  proper  tlme-Umltation 
amendment  or  to  any  other  reasonable 
amendments  which  would  not  Interfere  with 
the  objectives  of  the  bill. 

Practically  all  Members  of  Congress  who 
oppose  this  bill  are  those  who  have  opposed 
the  major  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  foreign  policy.  Good  men  they  ar«, 
but  blind  to  the  dangers  that  confront  our 
country. 

Many  misleading  statements  are  being 
made  about  this  bill.  For  Instance,  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  few 
days  ago  It  was  said  that  the  bill  would  au- 
tomatically repeal  the  Johnson  Act  and  the 
Neutrality  Act.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  th6 
Johnson  Act  would  not  be  affected  because  It 
does  not  apply  to  this  Government  or  to  a 
Government  corporation.  The  Neutrality  Act 
would  not  be  nullified.  The  enactment  of 
the  bin  wou!d  not  affect  the  Neutrality  Act 
In  the  slightest  degree  so  far  as  actions  of 
private  individuals  In  the  United  States  are 
concerned.  It  would  permit  the  following 
acts  by  the  Government,  however,  which  are 
prohibited  to  private  Individuals  by  the  Neu- 
trality Act:  Loans  of  war  materials  may  be 
made  to  the  government  of  any  belligerent 
country  whose  defense  Is  considered  vital  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  States. 

This  bill  appropriates  ho  money.  The 
President  must  come  to  Congress  for  funds 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  provisions.  Con- 
gress can  then  appropriate  or  not,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  or  place  limitations  or  festrlctlons 
upon  any  appropriation.  In  short,  the  bill 
grants  authority  to  the  President,  but  he  must 
ask  Congress  for  any  funds  necessary  to  carry 
out  that  authority.  I  might  also  say  and 
emphasize  that  the  operation  of  this  act  Is 
wholly  dependent  upon  subsequent  action  by 
the  Congress  In  appwcprlatlng  the  money 
necessary  to  carry  It  out. 

The  objectives  of  the  bill,  without  a  doubt, 
are  supported  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  recent  endorsement  by  Mr. 
Wendell  L.  Wlllkle.  He  made  a  statement, 
reading  in  part   as  follows: 

"I  have  examined  this  bill  In  the  light  of 
the  current  emergency  and  I  personally  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  modifica- 
tion. It  should  be  passed. 

"This  Is  a  critical  moment  In  history.  The 
United  States  is  not  a  belligerent  and  we  hope 
we  shaU  not  be.  Our  problem,  however,  is 
not  alone  to  keep  America  out  of  war  but  to 
keep  war  out  of  America.  Democracy  is  en- 
dangered. And  the  American  people  are  so 
aware  of  tbe  danger  that  they  have  endorsed 


the  policy  of  giving  full  and  active  aid  to 
thoee  democracies  which  are  resisting  aggres- 
sion. At  the  same  time  the  people  are  vir- 
tually unanimous  in  their  desire  to  build  for 
the  United  States  the  strongest  defense  sys- 
tem In  the  world. 

"It  Is  the  history  of  democracy  that,  under 
such  dire  circumstances,  extraordinary  powers 
must  be  granted  to  the  elected  Executlse, 
T)emocracy  cannot  hope  to  defend  itself  from 
aggression  in  any  other  way.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  only  that  I  favor  grant  of  power  at  this 
time  to  the  present  administration." 

I  quote  thus  fully  this  firm  and  appropriate 
patriotic  statement  by  Mr.  Wlllkie,  who,  I  be- 
lieve, has  clearly  demonstrated  himself  to  be 
a  real  American  and  a  leader. 

National  unity  is  all-important  to  this 
country  during  the  present  emergency.  Each 
citizen  must  play  his  part  in  support  of  our 
broad  program  of  national  defense  which  in 
reality  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  program  of 
self-preservation.  We  must  look  into  the  fu- 
ture and  act  with  the  knowledge  of  what  has 
happened  to  other  coxin tries.  What  a  shame- 
ful page  in  history  this  generation  will  write 
if  we  fail  through  fear  to  do  the  things  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  our  country.  It  is 
our  duty,  individually  and  collectively,  to  see 
that  our  Government  takes  those  steps  which 
our  conscience  without  fear  tells  us  are  for 
the  best  Interest  of  this  and  future  genera- 
tions of  America. 

In  closing  let  me  give  assurance  that  your 
elected  representatives  In  Congress  are  con- 
scious of  the  grave  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  them.  We  shall  carry  forward  the  de- 
fense program  in  harmony  with  the  American 
way  of  life  and  in  accordance  with  our  dem- 
ocratic form  of  government.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  do  everything  In  our  power  to  In- 
sxire  that  war  shall  not  come  to  America. 
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Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  on  January  18  at 
luncheon  of  the  Women's  National  Re- 
publican Club.  New  York  City: 

Members  of  the  Women's  National  Republi- 
can Club,  fellow  Republicans,  you  paid  me  a 
very  high  compliment  in  Inviting  me  to  come 
here  and  to  speak  to  you  upon  this  occasion — 
a  compliment  which  I  appreciate  to  the  full. 
I  am  the  more  appreciative  because  this  is 
a  renewal  of  a  compliment  paid  to  me  on 
former  occasions.  In  other  words,  I  have 
been  permitted  to  speak  to  you  more  than 
once  in  the  past.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  your 
patience,  I  may  say  your  endurance,  com- 
mands may  admiration.  I  hope  I  shall  not 
wear  down  those  qualities  in  you  today.  I 
confess  to  you,  however,  that  I  approach  the 
performance  of  my  part  in  this  program  with 
some  especial  trepidation,  because  I  realisse 
that  we  are  living  In  the  midst  of  tremendous 
events  and  that  an  adequate  discussion  of 


them  must  tax  the  a1{>ilities  of  any  person, 
and,  in  all  probability,  overtax  mine.  And 
so  I  plead  for  your  generous  understanding 
of  my  limitations. 
This  is  the  first  gatblering  of  Republicans  I 


have  had  the  pleasure 
election  day.    It  does 


you  here,  unashamed  ^nd  undismayed.    You. 


and  those  who  worked 


campaign,  can  submerge  your  disappointment 


at  the  result  in  a  Just 


of  the  contest  you  waged.     I  venture  that 


observation  to  you  as 
any  gathering  of  loyal 
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of  encountering  since 
my  heart  good  to  see 


as  you  did  in  the  last 


pride  In  the  character 


I  would  venture  it  to 
Republicans,  for  I  am 


confident  that  the  battle  waged  by  Republi 
cans  and  their  aseocirtes  In  the  autunm  of 
1940  will  go  down  in  our  political  history  as 
one  of  the  cleanest  aiid  bravest — cleanest  in 
its  conduct  before  the  people  and  bravest  in 
the  upholding  of  a  Jusjt  cause.  We  fought  for 
a  few  great  fundamentals,  the  xiltimate  pres- 
ervation of  which  is  vital.  We  told  the  truth 
as  we  understood  it.  We  did  not  throw  mud 
or  other  missiles,  nor  did  we  play  the  dema- 
gogue. Otu-  devotion  to  everything  that  is 
soimd  in  a  representative  democracy  was  ex- 
hibited first  at  Philadfclphia,  where  our  dele- 
gates, coming  straight  from  the  people,  tin- 
trammeled  and  vmbossed.  registered  the  con- 
sidered Judgment  of  J  those  who  sent  them 
there.  The  man  we  chose  to  lead  us  met  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion  gladly  and  devotedly 
and  never  once  were  ihe  mtiltltudes  who  be- 
lieved in  him  at  the]  outset  "let  down"  by 
him — something  pretty  rare  in  the  turmoil 
of  political  battles,  true,  he  failed  of  elec- 
tion, and  we  fell  somewhat  short  of  those 
gains  in  the  Federal  jCongress  for  which  we 
hoped.  j 

Looking  back  on  It  how  we  have  nothing  to 
regret  save  our  failure  to  win  this  jjarticular 
battle.    There  are  more  battles  to  come.    Un- 
less I  am  very  much!  mistaken  they  will  be 
fought  upon  the  same  or  very  similar  funda- 
mental issues.    In  thi  battle  of  1940  strong 
and  sure  foundations  •vlfere  laid,  in  that  mtiltl- 
tudes of  people  were  led,  for  the  first  time  in 
generations,  to  think  ^ seriously  about  Ameri- 
can institutions.    The  seed  has  been  planted. 
It  will  grow  and  bear  fruit  in  the  years  to 
come.    Two  years  from  now,  4  years  from  now. 
for  many  years  to  come,  men  and  women  will 
remember    that    earnest    voice,   husky   with 
fatigue,  but  everlastingly  persistent  in  bring- 
ing the  truth  to  the  people.    I  know  you  will 
Join  with  me  in  rejoicing  that  the  free  insti- 
tutions of  America  producied  Wendell  Wlllkle. 
He  still  holds  the  devotion  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed him,  and,  I  venture  to  say,  the  admira- 
tion of  his  fair-minded  opponents.    His  sac- 
rifice of  self,  his  courage,  his  straight  think- 
ing, and  best  of  all.  his  absolute  candor,  stood 
out  above  anything  we  have  known  in  public 
life  for  many  years  past.    And  do  you  notice 
that  he  is  still  being  courageous  and  candid? 
It  is  Jtist  like  him,  God  bless  him.    Those 
precious  qualities  brought  22,000.000  people  to 
the  polls  to  register   their  approval  of  the 
things  he  stood  for.    Twenty-two  million  peo- 
ple are  not  to  be  sneezed  at.    They  make  up 
quite  a  crowd.    There  they  stand — faithful, 
determined,  in  the  face  of  forces  too  strong 
for  the  moment  to  ovi'jrcome.    There  they  will 
continue  to  stand— that  22,000.000— and  more 
will  stand  with  them  when  once  again  the 
fate  of  our  free  institutions  in  the  United 
States  shall  be  the  Issue.    For.  mark  you. 
this  issue  for  which  Wlllkle  and  his  followers 
fought  will  not  down.    It  will  become  more 
and  more  acute,  and  as  it  does  so  multitudes 
of  people,  awakenln?  from  their  disillusion- 
ment, will  come  to  understand  it.    Then  they 
will  Join  the  22.000,000  on  the  solid  fouiMla- 
tions  laid  In  1940.     No;  we  need  not  be  dls- 
cotiraged.     We  are  still  a  free  people,  and  in 
our  mattire  Judgments  we  render  sound  deci- 
sions.   We  Republicans  may  be  charged  with 
being  optimists  in  this  respect.    If  so.  we 
plead  guilty  to  the  charge,  and  in  the  same 
breath  we  proclaim  our  faith  in  the  Republic. 
The    Presidential   election   has   come   and 


gone.    We     accept     the     result.      Franklin    ' 
Roosevelt  is  to  be  President  for  4  years.    His 
followers  will  be  in  the  ascendancy  in  the 
Congress   for   2  years.    That  much  Is  cer- 
tain.   We  Republicans  are  In  the  minority, 
and  in  that  position  we  cannot  control  the 
policies,  or,  indeed,  the  destinies  of  the  Re- 
public during  this  coming  period.    But  we 
are  by  no  means  a  negligible  minority  in 
the  Congress,  for.  such  as  we  are,  we  repre- 
sent,  coUectively.  the   22.000.000.    True,   we 
may  not  wield  an  influence  in  the  Congress 
proportionate  to  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  men  and  women  who  voted  for  Wlllkie, 
but  the  fact  that  a  multitude  of  such  size 
looks  toward  us  as  its  representatives  should 
at   once   give   us   pause   and   spur   us   to    a 
courageous,     and     consequently,     creditable 
performance.    Our    responsibility    may    not 
rvm  direct  to  the  conduct  of  government  but 
it  is  none  the  less  heavy     There  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  one-party  government  in  this 
country   as   there    is   in   totalitarian   states. 
As  long  as  men  differ  in  their  Judgments  in 
a  free  country  there  must  be  at  least  two 
parties.    And  in  practical  operation  the  party 
which  finds  itself  in  the  minority,  if  it  is 
courageous   in   devotion   to  principle,  must 
strive  to   protect   the   country   from   things 
which  it  believes  honestly  to  be  evil,  whether 
in  domestic  affairs  or  foreign  relations.    Thus 
we  shall  be  good  Americans,  and,  after  all. 
that  is  what  the  people  expect  of  us.    Otir 
Judgments    may    be    overruled,    only    to    be 
vindicated    later.    That    has    happened    on 
more  than  one  occasion  In  the  last  2  years, 
to  the  great  good  of  the  Republic.    But  be 
that   as   it  may,  our   duty  is   plain — to   be 
courageous,   straight   thinking,   and   candid. 
With    those   qualities   we    can   render   vital 
service.    And  come  to  think  of  it,  why  do 
we  plead  and  strive  and  contend  if  it  isn't 
to  serve  our  country? 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  the  Presi- 
dent   mentioned    with    comparative    brevity 
some  of  otir  strictly  domestic  problems  and 
outlined  rather  vaguely  some  legislative  steps 
to  be  taken  with  respect  of  them.    Just  what 
sort  of  stepts  or  the  length  of  them  was  not 
divulged.    Doubtless  the  New  Deal  will  secure 
shortly  the  introduction  of  legislation,  and 
then  we  shall  know  all  about  it.    And   we 
should  not  be  surprised  if  additional  and  un- 
expected suggestions  come  to  ms — suggestions 
not   mentioned  or  even  hinted   dtiring  the 
campaign  or  in  the  recent  utterances  of  the 
President.    He  and  his  followers  have  a  habit 
of  doing  that  sort  of  thing  and  taking  us 
unawares.    Nor   should   we   be   surprised   if 
these  unexpected  suggestions,  having  to  do 
solely  with  domestic  affairs,  are  put  forward 
in   the    name    of    national    defense.    That 
phrase  affords  a  handy  peg  upon  which  to 
hang  some  curious  garments.     In  all   prob- 
ability we  shall  be  asked  to  go  on  IncreaRing 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
part   of   permanent    policy.    Doubtless    the 
philosophy  of  planned  economy  wiU  be  still 
further   exploited    and    an    effort    made    to 
gather  together  at  Washington  still  greater 
power  over  the  lives  of  the  people.    We  shall 
hear  again  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  this 
is  the  way  to  make  democracy  work,  and  we 
shall  witness  the  attempt  to  sugar  coat  the 
pill   with   generous   and   wide-scattered   ex- 
penditiires  from  the  Treasury.    I  think  it  our 
duty  to  be  everlastingly  alert  in  these  coming 
years  lest  in  the  midst  of  otir  deep  concern 
over  our  foreign  relations  a  further  and  more 
permanent  regimentation  of  the  people  Is  ac- 
complished.   For.  believe  me,  there  is  a  pow- 
erful group  at  Washington  close  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  from  time  to  time  very  Influential 
with  him.  whose  members  are  intent  upon 
transforming  our  form  of  government  from 
one  m  which  the  citizen  is  the  master  to  one 
in  which  the  citizen  Is  the  subject.    Not  only 
are  these  people  persistent  but  they  are  adroit 
in  taking  advantage  of  every  moment  of  dis- 
traction  or  confusion   in  the  public  mind. 
Remember  they  have  been  there  for  8  years, 
and  you  know  what  they  have  been  trying 


to  do.  They  will  be  there  for  another  4  years, 
and.  believe  me.  they  will  bear  watching. 
This  being  on  guard  Is.  I  take  it.  a  function  of 
the  minority,  whose  members  mtist  learn  to 
Identify  and  expose  the  adroit  methods  thest 
people  will  adopt  to  an  effort  to  toject  their 
theories  Into  the  structure  of  government  and 
the  fabric  of  society,  I  mention  these  with 
a  good  deal  cf  emphasis,  for  if  we  succeed, 
through  vigilance.  In  guarding  our  Institu- 
tions and  free  enterprise  during  the  next  4 
years,  we  shall  have  performed  a  vital  service 
to  the  Republic. 

And  now  a  word  about  our  foreign  rela- 
tions.   I  do  not  have  to  beg  you  to  consider 
them.     You  are  thinking  about  them  now 
with  an  totensity  seldom,  if  ever,  equaled. 
All   of   \is   are   very   deeply   concerned,   and 
properly  so.  for  upon  the  conduct  of  thoae 
relations  depends   not  only   the   Immediate 
fate  of  other  nations,  but  the  safety  of  our 
own   country  for   the  present   and   for  the 
long  futtire.    We  entertain  deep  sympathies 
with   respect   to   this   struggle,   and   we   ex- 
press them  freely,  as  we  have  a  right  to  do. 
But  our   most   natural,  and,   therefore,  our 
first   concern,   is   the   safety  of   the   United 
States  as  it  may  be  affected  by  the  ooloesal 
events    occtirring    across    the    seas    to    the 
eastward  and  to  the  westward.    This  should 
not    be    regarded    as    a    selfish    attitude    on 
our  part,   for,   after  aU,   anxious  as  we  are 
that  those  who  In  general  believe  as  we  do 
shall  8\irvlve,  our  deepest  concern  is  our  own 
survival.     And  let  me  say  this.  In  all  seri- 
ousness:   Our   ultimate   stirvival    as   a   free 
country  may  become  a  very  grim  bustoess 
if  we  fail  to  comprehend  facts  at  thU  hour. 
Furthermore,  to  comprehend  them  we  must 
look  them  straight  in  the  face:  we  must  put 
aside   prejudice,   personal   or   political.     We 
must  analyze  them  calmly  and  to  their  very 
depths.    Only  by  such  methods  and  conduct 
may   we   reach   a   sound   American   conclu- 
sion— a     consujnmatlon     devoutly     to     be 
wished. 

I  do  not  need  to  recite  to  you  the  series 
of  events  which  have  occurred  in  Europe 
and  Asia  during  the  last  4  or  5  years.  You 
are  familiar  with  them.  Furthermore,  you 
know  that  collectively  they  form  a  pattern 
and  expose  a  design.  And  you  know  the 
nature  of  the  design.  It  Is  that  force  shall 
rule  the  world,  and  that  government  by  the 
people  shaU  perish  from  the  earth.  It  Is 
more  than  mUltary  aggression — much  more. 
It  is  revolution,  totended  to  spread  over  the 
entire  world  It  is  to  be  pushed  forward  by 
force,  ruthless  and  cruel;  by  deceit,  by 
treachery,  by  any  means  that  will  accom- 
plish its  end.  And  there  is  one  featiu«  to 
this  revolution  which  stands  out.  distinct 
and  tinique.  It  is  that  the  German  people 
are  to  be  the  masters  of  the  entire  process 
and  remato  the  masters  of  all  other  peoples 
over  whom  the  Jtiggemaut  rolls. 

In  a  sense  It  presents  a  rejuvenation  of  the 
old  i>an-German  teaching,  but  it  proposes  to 
go  much  further  and  it  has  gathered  to 
Itself  a  degree  of  strength  far  surpassing  the 
hopes  of  its  early  teachers.  Yes;  this  is  trvUy 
a  revolution,  seeking  among  other  things  to 
overthrow  and  destroy  liberty — the  right  of 
the  IncUviduiil  to  think,  to  worship,  to  speak, 
to  write  as  bis  conscience  dictates.  Remem- 
ber, the  mesters  of  this  revolution  make 
open  expression  of  their  utter  detestation  of, 
and  contempt  for,  liberty  of  the  todlvldual. 
It  Is  their  purpose  to  destroy  it.  At  th's 
moment  only  three  nations  persist  In  resist- 
ing the  Juggernaut — Great  Britain,  little 
Greece,  and  China.  To  contend  that  their 
fate  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  United 
States  is  utter  folly.  With  the  downfall  of 
Britain  and  her  dominions  we  will  be  lound 
standing  against  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  world,  organized  and  mobUlzed 
for  our  destruction.  For,  sooner  or  later,  our 
turn  would  come  and  we  should  have  to 
strive  practlcaUy  alor.e.  Everything  we  hold 
dear,  the  very  safety  of  our  Nation,  is  men- 
aced.   If  we  are  for  America  first,  as  I  believe 
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W9  It.  then  we  must  do  the  thing  that  wUl 
ixuLke  u«  safer,  and  do  It  quickly.  The  Presl- 
Cent  haa  propoeed  a  plan.  You  aU  are  t&- 
mUlar  with  It.  In  Ita  essence  It  Is  startling. 
We  have  never  been  asJced  to  consider  any- 
thing like  It.  The  powers  proposed  to  be 
given  to  him  by  the  Congress  are  enormous. 
The  only  thing  for  us  to  decide  is  whether  or 
not  our  ultimate  safety  wlU  be  enhanced  by 
the  granting,  and  later  the  exercise,  of  those 
powera.  That  Is  the  sole  question.  We  must 
f«c«  It  calmly  and  yet  grimly.  It  wlU  not  do 
to  permit  the  frictions  and  distrust  of  the 
past  to  be  decisive  In  our  Judgment.  And  I 
confess  here  and  now  that  some  of  us  find  It 
difficult  to  keep  those  old  feelings  sub- 
merged. However,  there  la  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  only  one  President.  If  power 
In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  Is  to  be  exer- 
cised he  and  he  alone  may  exercise  It  under 
the  Constitution.  Be  the  result  failure  or 
success,  his  Is  the  task.  And  do  we  want  the 
task  performed?  I  believe  we  do.  In  fact.  I 
think  It  must  be  performed. 

I  anticipate  that  the   legislation  recently 
Introduced  will  be  studied  with  the  greatest 
care  and  that  some  Important  alterations  will 
be  made,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
♦  Tiding  some  reasonable  check  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power.    In  my  judgment.  It  should 
V       be  limited   to  a  fixed  period— say.  2  years. 
We   may   be   sure   that   within   that   period 
events  of  enormous  Importance  will  transpire 
and  that  at  Its  end  we  shall  know  better  how 
to  proceed.     At  that  time  we  may  decide  not 
to  renew  the  grant.    Or  we  may  decide  to 
renew  It  In  a  lesser  degree.    Or  we  may  decide 
to  renew  It  completely  for  an  additional  pe- 
riod.    In  any  event,  the  Congress  will  be  the 
master.    Then,  too.  In  our  consideration  of 
this  bill  we  might  decide  to  limit  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  so  that  It  shall  be  employed 
•olely  for  the  assistance  of  those  people  now 
actually  at  war  with  the  Axis  Powers  rather 
than  to  permit  It  to  be  exercised  anywhere 
and  everywhere.    And  yet  I  think  we  should 
go  cautiously  with  this,  for  we  may  not  pre- 
dict future  events  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy, and  the  necessity  for  appropriate  action 
may  well  arise  overnight.  In  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.    Another  check  upon  the  power  may 
be   employed  through   congressional   control 
of  the  purse  strings,  for.  mind  you.  most  of 
the  power  to  be  granted  cannot  be  exercised 
without  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 
In  this  field  the  Congress  Is  the  master.     It 
may   Insist  upon  itemization  of  the  appro- 
priations.    It    may    refuse — and    I    think    it 
should   refuse— to   hand   over   a    traditional 
blank  check 

By  no  means  do  I  suggest  the  desirability 
of  an  antagonUtlc  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress,  but.  rather,  that  It  shotild  con- 
tinue to  perform  wisely  and  bravely  the  func- 
tions assigned  to  It  by  the  Constitution. 
And  that  this  may  be  done  more  effectively. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  some  provision  should  be 
made  which  will  bring  the  Congress  and  the 
Chief  Executive  Into  closer  and  more  Inti- 
mate cooperation.  We  must  have  an  inti- 
mate understanding  between  the  two  if  we 
arc  to  do  this  or  any  other  big  Job  effectively. 
And  if  ever  there  was  a  Job  that  needed  to  be 
done  well,  it  Is  this.  Would  It  not  be  wise, 
therefore,  and  useful  to  provide  that  the 
Congress,  through  a  committee  appointed 
especially  for  the  purpose,  shall  consult  fre- 
quently with  the  Chief  Executive  and  afford 
him  an  opportunity  to  take  them  Into  his 
confidence — this  with  no  thought  of  inter- 
fering with  the  Executive  prerogative?  Thus 
the  President  could  make  himself  understood 
among  those  whose  support  he  must  have, 
and  thus  the  Congress  would  better  under- 
stand the  problems  of  the  Chief  Executive 
and  would  cooperate  with  him  the  more 
willingly.  Remember,  there  is  nothing  more 
useful  than  intimate  understanding  among 
honest  men.  Let  there  be  no  aloofness. 
Conscious  that  I  am  speaking  for  myself 
alone  and  that  my  Judgment  is  fallible.  I  ven- 


ture to  say  that  a  measure  of  the  sort  I  have 
tried  to  outline  should  be  enacted  solely  In 
the  interest  of  otor  country.  No;  I  do  not 
fear  such  a  measure  will  result  In  the  down- 
faU  of  our  institutions.  TTiere  are  three 
things  which  cannot  be  taken  away  from  us 
without  oiu:  consent — free  speech,  a  free 
press,  and  free  elections.  Armed  with  such 
weapons,  the  American  people  will  continue 
to  be  the  masters  of  their  destiny. 


"Give  the  People  Time  to  Thick"— 
Sound  Advice  From  an  Eminent  News- 
paper Authority 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  16.  1941 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  above  the 
loud  chorus  of  warmongering  newspapers 
of  New  York  and  other  seaboard  cities, 
which  would  rush  us  pell-mell  into  the 
war  without  benefit  of  clergy,  there  arises 
a  stentorian  note  of  sound  counsel  and 
advice  from  the  Scripps-Howard  news- 
papers, which  are  pleading  that  the  peo- 
ple be  given  time  to  think  three  thoughts 
In  a  row  before  we  take  some  ;fateful 
step  that  may  doom  America  fprever- 
more. 

The  demand  right  now.  as  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  so  well  point  out,  is 
not  for  rash  and  precipitate  action,  but 
for  caution  and  conservatism.  In  the 
name  of  common  sense,  should  we  not 
stop,  look,  and  listen  before  we  do  any- 
ting  that  may  plunge  our  country  into  a 
horrible  war?  Our  hospitals  are  already 
filled  with  the  pathetic  wrecks  of  hu- 
manity left  over  from  the  last  World  War. 

The  other  day,  in  a  speech  in  the 
House.  I  said: 

Thank  God  for  Joseph  P.  Kennedy. 

I  now  amend  that  observation  by 
adding: 

Thank  God  for  Roy  W.  Howard,  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  sjmdlcate,  too. 

The  warmongers  in  the  United  States 
do  not  number  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
the  entire  population.  The  other  99*2 
percent,  remembering  the  bitter  expe- 
riences of  the  past,  are  determined  that 
we  shall  stay  out  of  the  war  unless  we  are 
attacked.  The  99  *  2  percent  will  join  me. 
I  am  sure,  in  thanking  God  for  Kennedy 
and  Howard.  Their  feet  are  planted  on 
the  American  tradition. 

The  administration  at  Washington  is 
being  high-pressured  by  the  warmongers 
who  would  like  to  blitzkrieg  the  lend-lease 
bill  through  to  instantaneous  passage, 
but,  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  those  in 
authority,  be  it  said  that  the  administra- 
tion does  not  regard  the  bill  as  so  sacra- 
sanct  that  it  cannot  be  amended  and  is 
willing  that  it  be  examined  and  debated. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  So  at  least  it 
seems  that  the  plan  of  the  warmongers 
for  what  the  Scripps-Howard  papers  call 


a  "shotgun  passage"  of  the  bill  has  been 

averted. 

By  unanimous  consent  I  present  for 
printing  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Indianapolis  Times,  a  Scripps-How- 
ard newspaper,  entitled  "Give  the  People 
Time  to  Think."  I  wish  that  every 
Member  of  the  House  and  Senate  would 
read  and  ponder  over  that  editorial,  for 
if  there  was  ever  wisdom  in  an  editorial 
there  is  wisdom  in  that  one.  It  is  as 
follows: 

GIVE   THE   PEOPLE   TIME   TO  THINK 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  administration  leaders 
in  Congress  that,  thus  far  at  least,  they  have 
shown  no  inclination  to  force  a  shotgun  pas- 
sage of  the  precedent-shattering  lend-lease 
armament  bill. 

Orderly  procedure  Is  promised  In  the  hear- 
ing which  starts  today  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  After  the  com- 
mittee has  finished  its  work  there  should  be 
ample  time  for  debate  on  the  House  floor, 
with  full  opportunity  for  offering  and  voting 
on  amendments.  Of  course,  the  real  contest 
win  come  later  In  the  Senate,  where  the  rules 
encoiu-age  detailed  consideration. 

Nothing  whatever  could  be  gained  by 
hasty  action  on  this  vital  measure.  The  only 
national  program  which  calls  for  haste  now 
Is  the  production  of  armaments.  This  bill 
would  not  Increase  production  by  a  single 
work  hour.  Nor  would  It  speed  deliveries  of 
armaments  to  Great  Britain. 

This  bill  deals  with  the  question  of  who 
shall  pay  for  armaments  produced.  It  would 
make  our  Government  and  taxpayers  assume 
the  primary  obligation.  It  deals  also  with 
the  question  of  who  shall  use  the  armaments 
*  thus  paid  for.  And.  although  Its  announced 
purpose  is  to  provide  aid  for  Britain,  it  does 
far  more  than  that.  Under  Its  sweeping  pro- 
visions, the  President — any  President,  present 
or  future — wovild  have  the  exclusive  author- 
ity to  finance  any  foreign  nation.  In  any  war. 
on  any  continent,  at  any  date — the  only  con- 
dition being  that  the  President,  himself,  who- 
ever he  may  be  at  the  time,  shall  deem  the 
defense  of  that  nation  vital  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States 

Certainly  a  measure  under  which  Congress 
would  so  unqualifiedly  abdicate  Its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  of  controlling  the  pub- 
lic purse  and  making  war  should  not  be  con- 
sidered lightly  or  In  a  hurry. 

There  Is  nothing  to  be  lost  by  giving  the 
people  of  the  whole  country  time  to  study 
this  bill,  understand  it.  and  register  their 
opinions.  Sentiment  will  not  be  slow  in 
forming.  As  is  usual  with  Issues  having  to 
do  with  foreign  affairs,  public  opinion  has 
started  to  crystallize  first  along  the  eastern 
seaboard.  The  most  rapid  crystallization 
seems  to  be  In  certain  financial  circles  in 
Wall  Street. 

We  don't  pretend  to  know  why.  but  It  Is  a 
fact  of  general  public  Interest,  and  should  be 
recorded,  that  high  oflQclals  of  the  House  of 
Morgan  and  the  Chase  National  Bank  are 
among  the  first  to  climb  on  the  band  wagon 
for  the  lend-lease  bill.  We  grant  that  these 
men  are  actuated  by  patriotic  motives,  that 
they  are  sincere,  and  that  their  decisions  are 
based  on  reasons  which  to  themselves  are 
Justifiable.  We  ask  only  that  other  citizens 
be  given  the  same  right  to  make  their  own 
deliberate  decisions. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  want  to  give  all  the  aid  possible  to 
Britain,  short  of  getting  into  war.  They  wish 
to  give  the  President  enough  authority  to 
accomplish  that  objective.  But  there  are 
many  things  about  the  pending  bill  which, 
in  our  opinion,  the  people  will  want  altered 
once  they  understand  the  implications.  We 
hope  Congress  will  give  enough  time  to  its 
debate  to  learn  the  views  of  constituents  in 
that  vast  expanse  of  the  Republic  lying  west 
of  the  Alleghenles. 


A  World  Economy  Based  on  Wheat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  Jamiary  21,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  C.  C.  ISELY 


Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an  ar- 
ticle by  C.  C.  Isely  recently  published  in 
the  Northwestern  Miller  entitled  "A 
World  Economy  Based  on  Wheat."  Mr. 
Iseiy's  article  is  one  of  the  finest  discus- 
sions I  have  ever  seen  of  the  historical, 
nutritional,  political,  social,  and  economic 
Importance  of  wheat,  a  product  which 
grows  nowhere  as  well  as  it  does  in  the 
Seventh  District  of  Kansas. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Northwestern  Miller  of  January 
8,  1941] 

A    WOBLD    ECONOMY    BASED    ON    WHEAT 

(By  C.  C.  Isely) 
Bread,  the  staff  of  life,  so  persistently  re- 
Iterated  by  the  Northwestern  Miller,  Is  more 
than  an  outmoded  truism. 

The  world  today,  to  quote  Stuart  Chase,  is 
afflicted  with  the  "tyranny  of  words."  Chase 
himself  has  rare  skill  in  "darkening  counsel 
with  words,"  to  use  a  Scriptural  phrase. 

If  we  would  follow  these  artful  purveyors 
of  verbiage,  the  way  ahead  Is  black  Indeed. 
To  try  to  unravel  the  tangled  webs  of  their 
darkening  counsels  Is  to  confess  defeat  and 
invite  despair.  Too  many  men  and  women 
in  America  embrace  this  downhearted 
philosophy. 

Bread  is  the  staff  of  life  Is  not  only  a 
time-honored  aphorism,  but  its  simplicity 
belles  the  complicated  formulas  of  those  who, 
piping  dirges,  head  the  procession  down  the 
broad  road  to  disorganization. 

Strange  how  the  straight,  dlfBctat  way  for- 
ward and  upward  has  been  led  by  men  whose 
clear  thinking  enabled  them  to  express  the 
greatest  truths  In  simple  terms.  Therein  la 
discovered  the  greatness  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
His  letter  to  Horace  Greeley  is  now  exhibited 
in  our  English  school  textbooks  as  a  sample 
of  simple.  Irrefutable  statement.  His  warm 
letter  of  consolation  to  Mrs.  Blxby  Is  graven 
on  the  walls  of  Brasenoee  College,  Oxford 
University,  England.  His  Gettysburg  Address 
is  taught  to  every  American  child.  Crom- 
well, William  of  Orange,  Savonarola,  St. 
Francis,  and  we  might  add  Winston 
Churchill,  are  among  those  who  through  the 
years  spoke  simply,  without  dissimulation, 
without  adding  to  confusion. 

The  Teacher  of  Galilee  Illustrated  the  pro- 
foundest  truths  with  homely  parables,  to 
the  exasperation  of  the  learned  expositors  of 
His  day.  In  a  troubled  world  He  sang  a 
beautltude  In  which  He  vouchsafed  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  to  the  poor  and  an  Inheri- 
tance on  earth  to  the  meek.  In  His  last 
public  address  He  declared  that  a  place  In  the 
Kingdom  had  been  reserved,  from  the  fotin- 
dation  of  the  world,  for  those  who  served  the 
hungry,  and  gave  a  cup  of  water  to  one 
athlrst.  His  program  was  simplicity  to  the 
utmost. 

Consider  such  common  and  everyday  things 
as  wheat — bread. 

Man's  most  elemental  need  is  air,  fresh 
air.  There  is  only  a  thin  film  of  It  around 
this  planet,  and  ours  is  the  only  member  of 


the  solar  system  so  furnished.  None  of  us 
can  live  without  it  for  more  than  2  minutes. 
Man's  secondary  requirement  Is  water.  To- 
day, as  snow,  It  makes  a  warm  coverlet  for 
the  wheat.  Tomorrow,  It  cascades  In  soft 
melody,  in  rippling  merriment  down  the 
mountain  side.  Its  pinnacles  careen  on  the 
ocean  as  an  Iceberg.  It  crawls  slowly,  re- 
lentlessly as  a  glacier.  It  roars  ominously  as 
a  swollen  torrent.  It  "moans  softly  on  the 
bar"  as  Its  breakers  lap  the  beach.  It  trickles 
Into  the  parched  earth  and  the  desert  springs 
Into  blossom.  As  Invisible  vapor  it  travels 
'from  sea  to  land,  and  transformed,  to  an 
everchanglng  cloud,  brings  grateful  shade  or 
delights  the  eye  at  dawn  or  sunset.  Around 
the  earth  the  sea  "Is  cast  like  a  mantle."  The 
Nazarene,  giving  a  benediction  on  so  simple 
a  gift  as  water,  was  living  on  the  border  of  a 
desert  where  water  was  sometimes  scarce. 
Today  men  have  so  far  endorsed  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  kingdom  that  water  for  drinking 
Is  freely  available.  Without  It  man  could 
not  survive  more  than  2  days. 

Air  and  water  are  indeed  elemental  and 
most  like  unto  them  is  wheat.  Air  and  water 
are  everywhere.  A  glance  at  the  Northwest- 
ern Miller's  harvest  hemispheres  discloses 
that  every  working  day.  In  every  year,  and 
probably  every  hour  of  every  day,  some  man's 
eager  sickle  Is  reaching  out  to  harvest  hu- 
manity's universal  necessity — wheat. 

Wheat  Is  a  precarious  crop.  It  requires 
the  grower's  watchfulness,  his  enterprise,  his 
skill,  to  bring  It  to  fruition.  Wet  weather, 
dry  weather,  frost,  heat,  black  rust,  Hessian 
flies,  wire  worms,  green  bugs,  grasshoppers,  a 
himdred  enemies,  lie  In  wait  to  destroy  11,  to 
thwart  human  endeavor  to  make  It  ready  for 
bread. 

Yet  with  all  the  hazards,  wheat  Is  a  hardy 
plant.  Reported  dead.  It  comes  to  life.  Buf- 
feting winds  give  the  straw  stamina.  The 
best  wheat  In  the  world  Is  produced  on  semi- 
arid  plains  Properly  cared  for  wheat  as 
merchandise  can  be  conveyed  safely  around 
the  world  at  a  cost  almost  infinitesimal. 
Wheat  lends  Itself  to  storage  against  a  time 
of  want.  "Good  as  old  wheat  In  a  bin"  Is 
an  ancient  proverb  to  define  a  man  of  prob- 
ity. When  the  sons  of  Jacob  first  gathered 
wheat  In  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  It  was 
a  plant  Just  becoming  civilized.  When  later 
they  went  to  Egypt,  It  was  wheat  In  store 
which  saved  their  families.  Man  has  striven 
to  make  wheat  plentiful  and  to  conserve  It 
to  feed  his  family  and  his  neighbors.  If  a 
wheat  field  Is  neglected,  nature  in  the  raw 
substitutes  foul  weeds  to  fill  the  place  made 
vacemt  by  wheat. 

The  Galilean's  dream  of  feeding  the  him- 
gry  has  been  fulfilled  progressively  over 
many  years.  Yet  our  generation  has  wrought 
a  miracle.  My  father  showed  me  a  scar  on 
his  little  finger  which  he  had  cut  when  a  lad 
garnering  wheat  with  a  tool  Improved  very 
little  from  that  used  by  Reuben,  the  son 
of  Jacob  But  a  better  day  was  coming. 
His  father,  in  Ohio,  was  fashioning  the 
wooden  fingers  for  a  cradle,  and  a  handle  to 
swing  it.  which  would  do  away  with  the  toll- 
some  hand  sickle.  At  the  very  same  time 
Cyrus  McCormlck  Invented  an  oscillating 
knife,  cutting  against  a  protruding  bar,  the 
greatest,  the  most  stimulating  single  inven- 
tion toward  mft'f<"g  bread  the  universal  staff 
of  life. 

To  be  personal  again.  I  carrie«.i  water  to 
harvesters  In  Kansas  who  followed  a  reaper 
which  dropped  bimdles  of  wheat  not  yet 
bound.  I  rode  a  lead  horse  on  a  clumsy 
binder,  which  eliminated  the  crew  of  har- 
vesters who  followed  the  old  self  rake.  In 
Gray  Coxmty,  Kans.,  I  sold  the  first,  awk- 
ward, horse-drawn  combine.  It  was  a  farm- 
er's wife  who  made  the  sale  possible.  She 
wanted  to  be  relieved  of  feeding  the  harvest 
crew. 

The  combine  of  1918  was  a  cumbersome, 
inefficient  implement  compared  to  the  trac- 


tor-drawn machine  of  1930.  In  1920  tractors 
were  still  a  failure,  an  encumbrance  The 
combines  of  1930,  with  remodeled,  efficient 
tractors,  were  the  product  of  resourceful  men 
who,  without  ever  expressing  the  concept, 
were  bringing  in  a  kingdom  wherein  all  the 
hungry  could  eat  bread.  These  were  men 
whose  energies  were  released  by  the  freedom 
of  democracy  and  the  enlightening  urge  of 
Christianity.  Farmers,  supported  by  the  same 
urge  of  free  men.  were  subduing  new  acres 
and  were  advising  the  engineers  and  design- 
ers of  the  manufacturers  how  to  make  their 
product  more  efficient.  All  these  working  to- 
gether made  It  come  to  pass  that  the  cost  of 
producing  wheat,  the  milling  of  it.  and  its 
transportation  had  become  so  low  that  out  of 
a  dollar's  worth  of  bread  these  three  required 
and  received  a  very  small  slice.  The  mer- 
chandisers of  wheat  got  so  minute  a  portion 
of  the  bread  dollar  that  it  could  not  even  be 
reckoned. 

Notwithstanding  this  splendid  achieve- 
ment. In  some  quarters,  these  free  men  were 
scorned  with  a  foreign  Marxian  word  as  "en- 
trepreneurs." 

When  1931  rolled  around,  the  plains  of  Kan- 
sas and  Canada,  adding  their  harvest  to  other 
wheat  areas,  and  counting  China  (never  In 
official  figures),  produced  In  excess  of  6,000,- 
000.000  bushels  of  wheat.  This  was  2Vi  bush- 
els for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the 
planet. 

The  dreary  foreboding  of  Malthus,  who  en- 
visioned a  world  with  population  Increasing 
faster  than  production,  was  effectively  denied 
by  un trammeled  farmers  who,  aided  by  manu- 
facttirers,  merchants,  bankers,  and  transpor- 
tation agencies,  were  fulfilling  the  promise  of 
the  undaunted  Prophet  of  Gall!ee.  The  hun- 
gry could  Indeed  be  fed,  the  poor  Inherit  the 
earth. 

Then  civilization  encountered  an  ancient 
weakness.  Prom  the  days  of  Absalom  and 
the  Hberty-lovlng  Greeks,  democracy  hsis  had, 
perforce,  to  contend  with  a  party  in  its  midst 
sometimes  politely  called  politicians,  and 
other  times  condemned  as  demagogues. 
These  now,  as  never  before,  assume  to  repre- 
sent democracy. 

It  was  so  easy  to  scream,  "Make  England 
and  France  pay  us  the  war  debts"  or  "hoist 
the  tariff  walls  higher."  Then  they  could  not 
pay.  "Make  Germany  pay  Impossible  repara- 
tions." "Build  a  domestl"  economy  with 
quotas  and  trade  barriers."  In  America,  In 
France,  in  Germany,  the  same  cry  resounded, 
the  same  nationalistic,  isolationist  argiiments 
of  self-containment. 

This  fatuous  policy  forced  gold  out  of 
Europe  and  piled  it,  a  talent  hid  In  the  earth. 
In  America's  underground  vaults,  and  pre- 
cipitated a  world  monetary  panic. 

With  wheat  rotting  on  Kansas  prairies,  in 
1931.  central  Europe  underconsumed  800,- 
000,000  bushels  of  bread  grain.  The  Huey 
Longs  and  Hitlers  arose.  Businessmen  might 
protest,  farmers  might  complain,  the  weeds 
of  disorder  and  confusion  were  choking  the 
fair  fields  of  production.  The  tragic  thirties 
were  gendered  by  the  demagogs  of  the 
bltmderlng  twenties.  Democracy's  voluble 
spokesmen  had  indeed  blundered,  yet  farmers 
and  businessmen  knew  that  democracy  was 
better  than  any  substitute  offered  by  Marxist. 
Commtmist,  pink,  or  totalitarian  whose  pro- 
grams, summed  up.  add  the  same  result — 
dictatorship. 

Democracy  had  suddenly  floundered  into 
an  awful  mess.  Democracy  in  its  modem 
phase  stemmed  directly  from  Christianity. 
This  gave  It  a  moral  direction,  but  some 
spokesmen  of  the  religion  of  the  Galilean 
missed  the  point  of  what  was  talcing  place. 
In  the  confusion  of  tongues,  midst  darkening 
counsels,  many  of  them  seemed  to  imagine 
that  In  the  pink  maunderlngs  could  be  foiud 
salvation.  In  the  halls  and  the  cloisters  of 
our  schools  the  seme  misunderstandings  pre- 
vailed, for  the  tyranny  of  words  bewl'u:hed 
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those  who  should  have  known  what  words 

"*?ow  the  wlUlng  servant  of  Christianity  and 
democracy  was  the  Inrtltutlon  of  free  enter- 
prise It  was  at  once  the  servant  and  the 
chUd  of  both.  Condemned  as  "entrepreneurs, 
u  "bourgeois."  as  "middle  class."  these  enter- 
prisers were  mute,  stammering,  or  apologetic. 
This  trinity  which  had  come  so  far  in  10 
yeaiB  in  100  years,  in  300  years,  now  seemed 
dlv'ded  The  youngest  of  the  three,  with  only 
75  years  of  background  for  its  modern  phase, 
industrialism,  was  the  only  one  which  ofn- 
clally  seemed  willing  to  make  an  examination 
of  its  own  shortcomings. 

Observing  its  Incoherence,  its  inexperience 
in  expressing  Itself,  voluble  purveyors  of  words 
seized  the  stage,  darkened  counsel  with  more 
words  until  today  there  are  serious,  sensible 
people  who  are  wlUing  to  confess  that  Hitler 
with  his  machlnators  has  already  conquered, 
that  his  raucous  boast  of  a  new  order  is  a 
fait  accompli.  Some  ordinarily  sane  Ameri- 
cans camouflage  their  Ideas  of  appeasement 
and  defeatism  by  dignifying  the  raid  of  these 
glorified  Al  Capones  and  Dutch  Schultzes  as 
•  "revolution." 

Air  is  everywhere  for  people   to  breathe. 
Water   la   available   so  that   all   may  drink. 
Wheat,  to  give  man  bread  in  abundance  and 
without  danger  of  famine.  In  the  economy 
■  of  God.  Is  produced  in  every  land  and  clime. 
It  ripens  in  northern  Norway  under  the  mid- 
night sun,  and  as  far  south  as  New  Zealand 
and  Patagonia.    To  produce  wheat,  with  such 
a  stimulating  posslbUlty,  is,  to  the  dwellers 
in  the  highlands  of  the  Southwest.  Inconsis- 
tent with  the  spirit  of  defeatism,  of  appease- 
ment, of   Isolationism,   or  even  of   pacifism. 
The  coimtrys  altitude.  iU  atmosphere.  Us  far 
Kaches  of  plain  and  sky.  afford  its  citizens  a 
different  outlook.    They  even  remember  that 
the  radiant  spirit  of  the  Prophet  of  Galilee, 
whose  birthday  we  celebrate  at  this  season, 
was  nurtured  among  the  highlands. 

He  never  knew  defeat,  even  though  his 
disciples  recxurently,  through  2  millenni- 
ums, might  be  ever  so  weary  and  down- 
hearted. His  challenge  to  feed  the  hungry 
of  the  world  was  the  nearest  to  consum- 
mation, when  Nazi -ism  flared  forth.  The 
prayer  he  taught  associated  two  ideas,  and 
thus  seemed  to  forecast  that  with  the  King- 
dom there  would  be  bread  for  each  day. 

So  the  southwestern  highlands  greet  the 
world  and  1941  with  the  promise  of  victory, 
after  10  years  of  conflict  with  smothering 
dust.  Resolute  wheat  growers  have  spread  a 
cover  of  green  over  these  plains,  and  it  Is 
snugly  blanketed  with  snow.  With  greening 
wheat,  hope  springs  eternal,  a  hope  that  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  defeatism  or  de- 
spair. Not  only  has  the  Dust  Bowl  been 
conquered,  but  Britain,  with  America's  help, 
Is  on  the  way  to  vanquish  Hitler,  who  stands 
in  the  way  of  a  free  market  for  wheat. 
.Thanks  to  the  courage  of  China  and  Finland 
inf|-4fce  Greeks,  Britain  may  win  without 
our  help.  For  It  is  evident  that  the  cult  of 
Hitler.  In  Japan,  Russia,  and  Italy,  cannot 
sustain  a  campaign  of  conquest.  When  once 
.those  black  flags  are  furled  and  those  raid- 
ers disarmed.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
tlie  Scandinavian  nations,  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, the  Czechs,  the  Poles,  the  French,  the 
Austrlans,  yea.  and  even  the  good  people  of 
Germany,  will  have  learned  a  lesson  which 
they  will  not  be  likely  to  forget  in  our  time. 
In  that  is  the  promise  of  a  new  age,  led  by 
the  triumphal  spirit  of  the  Man  of  Galilee, 
and  supported  by  the  religion  of  the  West, 
the  democracy  of  our  time,  and  the  phalanx 
of  free  enterprise. 

When  peace  does  come,  the  first  thing  on 
the  agenda  of  free  men  (and  it  Is  time  to 
think  of  It  now)  should  be  to  so  order  the 
economy  of  the  world  and  the  nations  that 
wheat,  nearly  as  llq\ild  as  water,  shall  flow 
everywhere,  over  free  seas,  along  highways 
and  railways  tuihlndered  by  tariffs  or  quotas 
or  otber  barriers.    Silk  and  oil  and  rubber 
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and  cotton  goods,  steel  and  brass  and  alumi- 
num, should  perhaps  pay  toll,  but  not  bread, 
the  staff  of  life. 

Furnish  bread,  and  men,  nourished,  will 
arise  to  be  new  men.  Men,  reinvigorated, 
will  have  other  demands,  wlU  have  strength 
and  courage  to  create  other  things  which 
can  be  exchanged  for  wheat.  China,  asleep 
for  2  000  years.  Is  aroused.  Is  wakening. 
Strangely,  too,  the  new  life  movement  that 
stirs  those  orientals  Is  a  reflection  from  the 
hill  above  Nazareth.  ,     v.     * 

There  never  has  been  a  surplus  of  wheat, 
and  given  conditions  of  peace,  this  world 
can  consume  6.000.000.000  bushels  of  wheat 
annually.  For  1941.  the  high  plains  of  Kan- 
sas and  Texas,  of  Oklahoma  and  Nebraska, 
are  preparing  to  deliver  this  boon  to  a 
needy,  hungry  world. 


Kennedy  Urge$  America  to  Arm  to  Stay 
Out  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOXTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  January  20.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  P. 
KENNEDY 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  by 
the  House,  I  place  in  the  Record  the 
thoughtful,  authoritative  address  of  the 
Honorable  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  our  re- 
cently resigned  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  delivered  in  a  Nation-wide 
broadcast  Saturday  night.  January  18, 
1941.  — 

Shortly  after  I  came  home  frpm  London, 
I  spoke  over  the  radio  for  the  reelection  of 
President  Roosevelt.  I  declared  tjh&  that  my 
sincere  Judgment  was  that  we  'ought  to 
stay  cut  of  war— that  we  could  stay  out 
of  war.  I  urged  that  we  give  England  all 
possible  aid.  I  feel  the  same  way  about  it 
today. 

Since  then  there  have  appeared  many 
false  statements  regarding  my  views  on- for- 
eign policy  Moreover,  there  Is, a  growing 
confusion  and  a  reliance  upon  emotion 
which  strikes  me  as  altogether  unnecesseiry 
and  extremely  harmful. 

Tonight  I  hope  to  set  forth  as  clearly 
as  possible  my  views  on  some  phases  of  the 
great  issue  confronting  the  American  people. 
It  Is  my  earnest  desire  that  I  may  be  of 
some  assistance  in  helping  my  fellow  citi- 
zens to  form  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
burning  issue  of  our  foreign  policy. 

ASSAn^   INTOLERANCE 

The  saddest  feature  of  recent  months  Is 
the  growth  of  Intolerance.  Honest  men's 
motives  are  being  attacked.  Many  Ameri- 
mans.  Including  myself,  have  been  subjected 
to  deliberate  smear  campaigns  merely  be- 
cause we  differed  from  an  articulate  minor- 
ity. A  few  ruthless  and  Irresponsible  Wash- 
ington columnists  have  claimed  for  them- 
selves the  right  to  speak  for  the  Nation. 
The  reputation  of  the  American  press  for 
fairness  Is  being  compromised  by  the  tactics 
of  these  men. 

This  habit  of  smearing  an  opponent  be- 
cause you  disagree  with  what  he  stands  for 
is  a  distinct  menace  to  our  free  Institu- 
tions.   How  can  we  maintain  national  unity 


when  the  motives  of  patriotic  men  are  In- 
discriminately assailed?  Intolerance  breeds 
intolerance,  and  the  whole  country  suffers. 
No  matter  who  wins  this  war,  America  faces 
most  critical  times.  If  at  this  early  date 
intolerance  of  contrary  opinions  flourishes, 
our  future  is  dark  indeed. 

A  favorite  device  of  an  aggressive  mi- 
nority is  to  call  any  American,  questioning 
the  likelihood  of  a  British  victory,  an  "apos- 
tle of  gloom"— a  defeatist.  I  always  be- 
lieved that  when  the  American  people  sent 
an  ambassador  to  a  foreign  country  they 
expected  him  to  •  report  the  facts  to  his 
Government  as  he  saw  them,  the  bright 
side  and  the  dark  side— the  good  things  and 
the  bad  things— the  strength  and  the  weak- 
nesses. I  never  thought  that  it  was  my 
function  to  report  pleasant  stories  that  were 
not  true.  Everyone  will  agree  that  had  I. 
as  your  Ambassador,  reported  to  oui  Gov- 
ernment anything  but  the  truth  as  I  saw 
It,  I  would  have  been  false  to  my  trust — 
I  would  have  betrayed  my  covmtry. 

DtJTT     TO     REPORT     THE     TRUTH 

When  I  reported  to  our  Government  the 
seriousness  of  the  problems  that  faced  the 
British  people  I  did  It  In  considerable  de- 
tail, and  purposely,  becatise  I  wanted  our 
Government  to  have  all  the  Information 
possible  affecting  the  plight  of  Great  Britain 
so  that  this  country  In  the  days  to  come 
could  guide  Itself  more  Intelligently  In  its 
foreign  policy  regardless  of  what  the  out- 
come of  the  war  might  be. 

As  support  for  the  charge  that  I  am  an 
apostle  of  gloom.  It  Is  said  that  I  have 
predicted  the  defeat  of  Great  Britain.  That 
statement  is  not  true.  I  am  aware  of  and 
have  reported  on  the  serious  obstacles  to 
British  victory.  I  know  many  of  Britain's 
weaknesses,  but  a  prediction  can  be  based 
only  on  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
strength  and  weaknesses  of  both  sides. 

There  are  many  phenomena  In  this  war 
which  defy  explanation  even  by  the  most  ex- 
pert. If  the  German  air  force  can  practically 
destroy  a  city  In  a  one-night  raid,  as  in 
Coventry,  why  Is  it  that  it  has  failed  to  wipe 
out  Industrial  England  In  a  series  of  these 
raids?  If.  as  we  know,  England  can  live  only 
if  her  ports  remain  open:  why  has  not  the 
German  air  force  concentrated  its  efforts  on 
closing  these  ports  by  aerial  bombardment? 
It  has  made  but  few  raids  on  Liverpool  and 
Bristol,  and  those  only  recently.  What  is  the 
answer?  I  don't  know.  Apparently  no  one 
does. 

BRITISH  COintAGE 

The  morale  of  the  British  Nation  defies  de- 
scription. It  is  as  fine  a  display  of  human 
courage  as  has  ever  been  witnessed.  Btit  what 
do  we  know  about  the  morale  of  the  German 
Army  or  of  the  German  people?  Have  they 
this  quality  of  toughness  or  are  they  brittle 
after  8  years  of  tyranny?  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  unknown  elements  which  may 
well  determine  the  final  outcome.  Thus  a 
prediction  now  of  England's  defeat  would  be 
senseless.  One  can  recognize  the  enormous 
difficulties  facing  Britain  without  foreseeing 
Its  defeat. 

Another  label  used  as  a  smear  against  cer- 
tain citizens  who  favor  keeping  America  out 
of  the  war  Is  the  word  "appeaser."  I  have 
been  called  one.  Here  is  my  answer.  If  by 
that  word,  now  possessed  of  hateful  implica- 
tions, it  is  charged  that  I  advocate  a  deal  with 
the  dictators  contrary  to  the  British  desires, 
or  that  I  advocate  placing  any  trust  or  confi- 
dence in  their  promises,  the  charge  Is  false 
and  malicious.  The  word  of  these  tyrants  has 
been  shown  to  be  worthless.  They  themselves 
proclaim  that  their  promises  are  sham. 

WANTS  TO  KEEP   OUT   OF   WAR 

But  If  I  am  called  an  appeaser  because  I 
oppose  the  entrance  of  this  country  Into  the 
present  war,  I  cheerfully  plead  guilty.  So 
must  everyone  of  you  who  want  to  keep 
America  out  of  war. 


The  term  •Warmonger"  Is  another  example 
of  this  unfortunate  trend.  Such  a  charge 
does  not  help  us  in  deciding  what  is  best  for 
ovir  country.  We  otight  to  be  done  with  this 
sort  of  stuff,  which  only  confuses  and  divides. 
We  ought  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  all  sides. 
In  that  way  we  will  be  right  and  united. 

This  smear  campaign  is  particularly  violent 
against  many  of  our  citizens  who  desire  this 
country's  influence  to  be  used  in  an  effort  to 
bring  about  a  Jttst  and  lasting  peace.  These 
men  feel  that  we  are  already  on  a  toboggan 
ride  toward  involvement  in  the  European 
war.  They  believe  that  as  long  as  this  war 
continues  there  Is  the  ever-Increasing  possi- 
bility— yes;  probability — that  we  ourselves 
will  become  involved,  bringing  ruin  to  our 
civilization  and  an  end  to  our  democratic 
form  of  life.  Wc  cannot  blame  these  men 
for  working  for  peace.  Such  an  Impulse 
springs  from  the  oldest  and  most  constant  of 
man's  desires. 

Of  course,  it  is  only  too  true  that  a  just 
peace  at  this  time  does  not  appear  to  be  in 
the  cards.  Hitler,  the  man  who  wanted  war, 
has  slammed  the  door  on  peace.  To  all  the 
world  he  has  proclaimed  that  he — ^Hitler — 
wages  total  war  for  a  new  world  order — a  new 
world  where  our  society  of  Justice  according 
to  law  cannot  even  exist. 

Realizing,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  hope 
for  a  Jtist  peace  in  the  near  future,  let  us 
consider  what  should  be  America's  policy. 

Since  my  return  home  what  has  Impressed 
me  most  Is  the  growing  conflict  In  the  minds 
of  the  American  people  over  the  two  courses 
'  of  action  which  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans advocate — aiding  Britain  and  staying 
out  of  war. 

Nearly  all  the  American  people  want  to  aid 
Britain,  and  practically  all  the  same  people 
want  to  stay  out  of  war. 

But  they  are  beginning  to  feel  that  these 
policies  may  prove  Inconsistent.  When  they 
try  to  reconcile  them  In  their  own  minds  they 
become  confused. 

test:    best  rOR  AUXEICAf 

If  one  emphasizes  aid  to  Britain  be  thereby 
risks  entering  the  war.  If,  on  the  otber  hand, 
he  empliaslzes  avoidance  of  war.  he  mini- 
mizes the  aid  to  BriUin.  I  think  that 
these  policies  can  be  applied  without  con- 
_  fusion  and  without  risk  of  contradiction. 
We  nee4  but  apply  the  test  which  should 
motivate  every  one  of  us.  Whenever  the 
Issue  is  raised,  whether  for  the  President,  the 
Congress,  the  Army,  or  the  Navy,  the  test  for 
any  proposal  should  be :  What  Is  best  foe  the 
United  States  of  America? 

In  considering  what  Is  best  for  the  United 
States,  let  us  look  at  the  problem  of  aid  to 
Britain.  I  favor  now  as  I  did  In  my  talk  for 
the  President  that  we  give  the  utmost  aid  to 
England.  By  so  doing  we  will  be  assisting  a 
nation  which  the  American  people  want  to 
see  win.  But  more  than  that,  by  helping 
Britain  we  will  be  securing  for  ourselves  the 
most  precious  commodity  we  need — time — 
time  to  rearm. 

K,  and  God  forbid,  England  were  to  be 
defeated  quickly  and  the  Germans  succeed  to 
the  British  Na\7,  this  country  now  is  not 
prepared  to  defend  Its  own  diores.  let  alone 
the  North  American  Continent. 

VNITXD    STATES    AWAKE    AT   UlST 

It  Is  true  that  we  are  awake  at  last  and 
we  are  preparing.  In  this  modern  war  where 
Industry  is  more  vital  than  manpower  an 
awakened  America  can  speedily  make  Its  gi- 
gantic power  felt  by  all  the  world.  England's 
spirited  defense  Is  affording  us  precious  time 
for  rearming.  It  is  consequently  to  our  in- 
terest that  England  l)e  aided  in  her  coxira- 
geous  battle. 

No  one  will  seriously  urge  that  we  should 
give  beyond  the  absolute  minimum  neces- 
sary for  otir  own  protection.  Where  that 
line  Is  to  be  drawn  Is  to  be  determined  by 
the  President  acting  with  our  trained  ex- 


perts of  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  They  know 
best  wliat  we  can  spare.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  confidence  in  them  and  will  trtist 
their  Judgment.  They  have  taken  &n  oath 
to  defend  this  cotutry  and  that  means  de- 
fend it  against  aU  aggressors.  However,  be- 
cause in  addition  to  wanting  to  aid  Britain 
the  .American  people  want  to  stay  out  of 
war,  this  aid  should  not  and  m\ist  not  go 
to  the  point  where  war  becomes  inevitable. 

So  far  as  financing  the  assistance  we  give 
Britain  is  concerned,  my  personal  opinion  is 
that  the  British  ought  to  make  available 
to  us  all  the  assets  we  can  use.  If  after  the 
resources  of  Great  Britain  were  used  up  It 
were  still  sound  American  policy  to  assist 
them  I  would  prefer  that  it  be  done  through 
outright  gifts,  stnoe  I  would  not  expect  the 
loans  could  be  repaid. 

Under  our  policy  we  can  give  them  guns; 
we  can  give  them  ammxmltlon;  we  can 
give  them  airplanes;  we  can  give  them 
everything  tliat  doesn't  make  war  inevitable. 
Because  aid  to  England  is  part  of  a  con- 
structive American  policy  to  safeguard 
America  we  should  go  to  the  very  limit  in 
our  assistance,  but  not  to  a  point  which 
would  endanger  our  own  protection. 

WHEN    HrrLZX    STRIKES 

lifany  Americans  fear  that  Hitler  will  <le- 
clare  war  on  us  if  we  continue  to  aid 
Great  Britain.  To  declare  a  state  of  war 
is  a  bit  outmoded  In  these  days  of  un- 
tu-idled  force.  Don't  forget  that  Hitler  wUl 
declare  war  on  this  country,  or  will  make 
an  attack,  only  when  he  thinks  that  such 
action  Is  for  his  best  Interests.  This  coun- 
try certainly  has  committed  acts  sufficiently 
unneutral  to  Jiistify  a  less  despotic  tyrant 
than  Hitler  to  declare  war.  The  American 
people  obviously  have  not  the  slightest  de- 
sire to  remain  neutral  in  the  face  of  the 
aggression  of  tlie  Axis  Powers. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  we  desire  Hitler's 
defeat.  The  English  are  defending  a  society 
which  respects  law  and  which  upholds  the 
dignity  of  the  individual.  AU  of  us  want 
very  much  to  see  destroyed  once  and  for 
all  the  attempted  decivilization  of  the  world 
in  the  name  of  Nazi  pagan  philosophy. 

Despite  the  growing  hysteria,  despite  all 
the  clamor  aiKl  the  shouting,  despite  all  the 
charges  and  countercharges,  the  various 
groups  in  America  are  not  far  apart.  Only 
a  very  few  Americans  want  to  go  to  war. 
I  respect  their  sincerity  but  I  prefer  the 
Judgment  of  the  great  majority  who  believe 
that   to    go   to   war    is   not    for    our    best 

interests.  ^    .  .  ,      *».» 

Who  really  wants  war?  Certainly  the 
Isolationists  (with  whom  I  cannot  sympa- 
thize) do  not  want  war.  The  President  has 
declared  on  many  occasions  that  he  does  not 
want  vrar.  Congress  surely  Is  dedicated  to 
the  task  of  keeping  us  at  peace.  Why.  then. 
aU  the  shouting?  Perhaps  it  Is  due  to  a 
certain  fatalistic  attitude,  lately  noticeable, 
to  the  effect  that  no  matter  what  we  do.  we 
are  bound  to  be  drawn  into  the  war  as  an 
active  combatant.  These  people  who  have 
lost  hope  for  peace  hi  America.  I  say.  are  the 
real  defeatists.  With  such  a  position.  I 
flatly  disagree.  Unless  we  are  attacked,  the 
American  people  do  not  have  to  go  to  war. 
They  wlU  not  go  to  war  if  they  will  to  stay 
out  of  war.  There  will  be  no  American  In- 
tervention whUe  there  continues  to  be  free 
and  open  discussion,  while  the  people  know 
all  the  facts,  and  whUe  our  system  of  pop- 
ular government  fimctlons. 

SAW  BRITISH  STOP  INVASION 

There  are  those  who  say  if  we  stay  out 
and  HiUer  wins  we  will  be  subject  to  a  mili- 
tary attack  by  a  combination  of  the  totali- 
tarian powers.  On  this  question  of  a  threat- 
ened Invasion  of  our  country.  I  said  in  my 
speech  favoring  the  reelection  of  President 
Booeevelt  tliat  I  have  been  a  witness  to  a 


small  but  brave  air  force  holding  at  bay  an 
overwhelmingly  superior  air  armada  atul  pre- 
venting an  invasion  over  but  30  miles  of 
water.  After  the  fall  of  France  and  the  re- 
treat of  Diinkerque  the  Kngllsh  defense* 
were  in  a  deplorable  state.  Vast  quantities 
of  arms  and  ammunition  had  been  destroyed 
and  captured.  Only  a  miracle  had  rescued 
Its  army.  Even  hunting  rifles  were  being 
collected  In  England  In  order  to  equip  part 
of  their  fighting  forces.  In  spite  of  such 
handicaps,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
conquest  of  the  British  Isles  wotUd  have 
given  Hitler  domination  of  Europe,  the  Ger- 
mans have  never  been  able  to  secure  a  foot- 
hold on  that  island. 

Consider  what  It  means  to  tranq;>ort 
troops  and  ammunition  over  3XXX)  miles  of 
storm-tossed  ocean;  consider  what  risks  are 
involved  in  seeking  to  pierce  naval  and  air 
defenses.  What  would  our  enemies  use  as 
bases  for  their  planes,  what  as  bases  for 
their  shipping?  I  have  read  that  Dakar.  In 
Africa,  Is  only  5  or  6  houres  by  plane  to  the 
most  easterly  point  of  South  America.  But 
I  am  assuming  that  our  policy  with  the 
other  Americas  will  guarantee  mutual  pro- 
tection. But  suppose  a  foreign  power,  by 
guile,  coercion,  or  subserslve  activities, 
should  secure  the  support  of  any  of  the 
countries  in  this  hemisphere.  We  certainly 
have  a  right  to  expect  tiiat  in  their  own 
self-interest  the  other  countries  of  this 
hemisphere  will,  through  diplomacy  or  force, 
or  both,  insist  that  the  principle  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  be  maintained. 

BSLIXVS   IN    AMniCt 

And,  mind  you,  even  after  an  enemy  had 
flown  across  an  ocean,  it  would  be  faced 
with  the  problem  of  maintaining  its  forces 
and  supplies  large  enough  to  cope  with  the 
resources  of  the  North  American  continent 
which  would  qjeedily  be  brought  to  bear 
against  them.  Remember  that  the  experi- 
ence in  this  war  to  date  Indicates  that  ships, 
even  though  protected  with  naval  strength, 
face  severe  handicaps  In  seeking  to  land  In 
the  face  of  an  attacking  air  force  operating 
from  a  land  base.  Reports  from  the  Medi- 
terranean seem  to  support  this  contention. 
Moreover,  It  is  ^Ul  very  difficult  to  trans- 
port many  tanks  or  pieces  of  heavy  ammu- 
nition In  airplanes.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
I  am  not  too  cheerful  or  too  optimistic  when 
I  express  confidence  that  we  in  America  can 
successfully  defend  ourselves,  assunung  we 
avail  ourselves  of  the  c^portunlty  to  make 
ourselves  strong. 

And  why  shouldn't  we  have  such  confidence 
in  ourselves.  After  all  we  are  a  country  of 
130,000,000  people  with  a  great  record  for 
vigor,  ingenuity,  and  bravery.  For  the  life  o* 
me,  I  cannot  understand  why  the  tale  of  a 
great  military  machine  S.OOO  miles  away 
should  make  us  fear  for  our  sectu-lty.  Let 
America  devote  Its  energies  to  armaments — 
those  energies  which  liave  heretofore  foUowed 
peaceful  pursuits — and  I  have  little  doubt, 
but  that  we  can  be  secure  against  any  power 
or  group  of  powers  In  the  wide  world. 

Another  point  frequently  stressed  in  de- 
bates about  our  foreign  pxjllcy  is  that  if  the 
Germans  win,  totalitarian  system  will  ruin 
us  economically.  Let  me  state,  first  of  ail, 
that  I  believe  that  with  the  declaration  at 
war  on  September  8,  1939,  America's  economy 
entered  an  acute  phase.  I  opposed  the  war 
because  I  believed  that  the  day  Europe  went 
to  war,  regardless  of  whether  we  ever  partici- 
pated, our  problems  from  that  minute  on 
h^came  critical.  I  quite  agree  that  if  England 
were  to  win  this  war  we  woiild  be  a  great  deal 
better  off  than  we  would  be  if  England  lost. 
There  is  no  argument  on  that  score.  The 
point  of  argument,  however,  is  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  to  help  England  win  the  war 
we  should  get  Into  tlie  war  ourselves,  thus 
exhausting  our  own  resources  so  as  to 
threaten  our  whole  civillzatloa.    Frankly,  tf 
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I  could  be  assttred  that  America,  imprepared 
u  ahe  now  15.  could  by  declaring  war  on  Ger- 
many, within  the  space  of,  say,  a  year,  end 
the  thr«kt  of  German  domination,  I  would 
be  In  ravor  oX  declaring  war  right  now. 

UKTntD  STATES  WOT   TET  BXAOT 

The  inescapable  point,  however,  is  that  we 
are  not  prepared  to  fight  a  war— even  a  defen- 
Blve  one — at  the  moment,  let  alone  an  oflen- 
Blve  one.  Furthermore,  could  anyone  make  a 
safe  prediction  that  the  war  would  be  ended 
In  a  year,  or  even  two  with  what  help  we 
would  be  able  to  send?  As  I  said  in  my  speech 
for  the  President.  I  cannot  see  where  we  could 
get  the  ships  to  carry  the  necessary  army 
and  equipment  for  our  participation  In  the 
war.  Further  than  that,  I  really  don't  know 
where  our  Army  would  go  if  we  started  off 
to  fight  a  war.  Just  as  I  regard  it  impossible 
lor  a  foreign  power  to  Invade  this  country,  so 
do  I  regard  it  impossible  for  us  to  Invade 
Europe. 

The  British  say  that  that  they  have  approx- 
imately one  and  one-half  million  soldiers 
under  arms.  Assuming  that  all  those  men 
could  be  used  In  an  attempt  to  Invade  Europe 
and  were  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  Mediterranean  or  their  own  Island  home, 
I  fail  to  see  by  what  process  the  6.000.000  Ger- 
mans under  arms  would  be  overwhelmed  It 
certainly  can't  be  lurking  In  the  minds  of 
even  the  most  rabid  interventionists  that  we 
covUd  send  into  this  kind  of  a  war  a  suffi- 
ciently large  expeditionary  force  to  make  up 
lor  the  disproportion  between  the  German 
and  the  English  military  forces. 

There  are  these  who  say.  "Ah.  but  we  can 
go  to  war  and  yet  not  use  our  manpower." 
This  sounds  feasible  today.  Would  It  be  feasi- 
ble 8  months  hence?  I  do  not  believe  it. 
To  me  we  are  either  all  the  way  in  the  war  or 
all  the  way  out  of  it.  Even  If  It  appears  to 
be  feasible  today,  let  va  not  forget  that  never 
In  the  history  of  mankind  have  events  taken 
place  with  such  lightning  speed.  Last  Feb- 
ruary some  were  calling  it  a  "phony"  war. 

In  May  the  Germans  struck.  In  60  days 
Hitler  had  conquered  a  large  part  of  Europe. 
If  we  go  to  war  our  manpower  cannot  be 
preserved  from  battle.  Only  yesterday  Mr. 
Churchill  said,  "we  do  not  require  in  1941 
large  armies  from  overseas."  Does  that  mean 
our  boys  are  expected  over  there  In  1942? 

WHAT  WOtn.0  BX  OTTS  WAR  AIMS? 

What  would  be  our  war  alms?  We  have 
not  had  any  debate  on  that  score.  We  cer- 
tainly are  not  going  into  the  war  Just  to  un- 
derwrite the  war  aims  of  another  country 
without  knowing  what  they  are.  Germany 
under  Hitler  has  no  war  alms  except  to  domi- 
nate the  world.  She  probably  could  not  turn 
back  now  if  she  desired.  England  is.  of 
course,  fighting  for  her  existence,  but  al- 
ready we  hear  dissatisfaction  that  the  aims 
of  the  Brltl.sh  nation  in  this  total  war  have 
not  been  set  forth.  Are  we  to  sign  a  blank 
check?  Common  sense  would  seems  to  re- 
quire that  there  be  the  most  complete  clari- 
fication of  American  aims  in  this  conflict  be- 
fore we  take  the  fatal  step. 

Some  use  the  argument  that  should  the 
Axis  Powers  prevail  they  would  inevitably  Im- 
pose on  America  a  totalitarian  regime.  They 
therefore  argue  that  we  should  go  to  war  to 
prevent  this.  But  have  they  considered  that 
by  becoming  involved  In  a  war  they  may  lose 
the  very  thing  for  which  they  are  fighting? 
How  long  could  a  democracy  last  while  try- 
ing to  fight  a  long-drawn-out  war? 

As  Arthur  Greenwood,  the  British  labor 
leader,  speaking  in  a  debate  at  the  Oxford 
Union,  said:  "If  this  war  is  fought  to  ex- 
haustion, we  will  exp)erience  an  impoverish- 
ment the  like  of  which  Britain  has  never  seen. 
And  we  will  find  at  the  end  of  the  road  of  all 
otir  bloodshed  and  suffering  not  a  democracy 
but  an  authoritarian  regime  of  the  right  or  of 
the  left."  But  we  here  in  America  do  not 
want  a  dictatorship  of  either  the  right  or  the 


left.  We  want  to  preserve  our  democracy. 
And,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  not  going 
to  preserve  anything  by  getting  into  this  war. 
It  Is  said  that  we  cannot  exist  in  a  world 
where  totalitarianism  rules.  I  grant  you  it 
is  a  terrible  future  to  contemplate.  But  why 
Bhotild  anyone  think  that  our  getting  Into  a 
war  wotild  preserve  our  ideals,  a  war  which 
wotild  then  practically  leave  Russia  alone  out- 
side the  war  area  getting  stronger  while  the 
rest  of  the  world  approached  exhaustion? 

WI  WILL  PAT  THE  BILL 

Suppose  we  go  in  and  the  war  continues  for 
2  or  3  years.  We  will  be  paying  the  whole 
bill— make  no  mistake  about  that.  Does  any- 
one in  his  right  mind  think  that  the  world 
won't  be  completely  bankrupt?  Mind  you, 
even  now  we  are  supporting  China  financially 
and  we  have  already  made  available  $500,000,- 
000  to  South  America  to  aid  her  economy. 

Well,  at  the  end  of  the  war  we  win — so 
what?  What  Is  the  status  of  the  world?  Who 
is  going  to  reorganize  Europe?  England  and 
the  United  States?  But  we  are  then  in  a  bad 
way  and  we  must  contemplate  great  Internal 
problems  of  our  own.  Our  taxes  will  be  high; 
more  people  will  be  paying  them;  our  na- 
tional debt  will  be  enormous;  we  will  have 
an  army  to  demobilize;  we  will  have  to  re- 
adjust a  whole  nation,  agricultural  as  well 
as  industrial,  in  the  transition  from  a  war 
basis  to  a  peace  basis.  England  will  have  the 
same  conditions.  Yet,  to  keep  defeated  Ger- 
many and  the  other  countries  from  going 
completely  communistic  we  will  have  to  re- 
organize them  as  well  as  ourselves,  probably 
standing  guard  while  this  reorganization  Is 
taking  place.     I  shudder  to  contemplate  it. 

Are  our  children's  and  our  grandchildren's 
lives  to  be  spent  standing  guard  in  Europe 
while  Heaven  knows  what  happens  to 
America? 

These  are  only  some  of  the  factors  to  be 
considered  when  It  is  suggested  that  we  get 
in  the  war. 

THIS  IS  NOT  OXm  WAR 

Another  argtiment  we  hear  is  that  It  is  otir 
duty  to  go  to  war  because  England  Is  fighting 
our  battle.  England  Is  not  fighting  our  bat- 
tle. This  is  not  our  war.  We  were  not  con- 
sulted when  it  began.  We  had  no  veto  power 
over  its  continuance.  England's  own  leaders 
have  told  us  why  they  are  fighting.  They 
are  fighting  for  their  very  existence.  It  does 
happen  that  England's  spirited  defense  Is 
greatly  to  our  advantage.  It  is  true  she  Is 
waging  a  war  against  a  force  which  seeks  to 
destroy  the  rxile  of  conscience  and  reason,  a 
force  that  proclaims  Its  hostility  to  law,  to 
family  life,  even  to  religion  itself.  Therefore 
we  ought  to  arm  to  the  teeth  and  give  as 
much  help  as  we  can.  But  let  us  do  It  on 
the  bases  of  preserving  American  Ideals  and 
interests.  But  make  no  mistake,  let  no  na- 
tion think  that  because  the  American  people 
do  not  want  war  they  will  not  go  to  war 
should  their  own  vital  Interests  be  at  stake. 

One  hears  the  argxmaent  that  if  war  is  de- 
clared the  President  will  secure  powers  needed 
for  our  defense.  The  President  has  very  wide 
authority  under  existing  law.  Congress,  I 
feel  certain,  will  give  him  all  the  power  that 
the  protection  of  American  Interests  require. 

The  recent  bill,  H.  R.  1776,  called  the 
lease-lend  bill,  seeks  to  confer  upon  the 
President  authority  unheard  of  In  our  history. 
It  seeks  to  vest  in  the  Executive  powers  which 
the  President  says  he  does  not  want  and 
would  not  accept  but  for  the  emergency.  The 
opponents  of  the  bill  claim  that  it  amounts 
to  an  abdication  by  Congress  of  Its  responsi- 
bility and  that  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time. 
Fortunately,  out  of  the  hearings  the  American 
people  will  learn  what  are  the  factors  which 
It  Is  claimed  make  the  bill  necessary,  what  Is 
the  meaning  of  its  proposals  in  detail,  and 
what  powers  are  to  be  exercised.  Personally  I 
am  a  great  believer  in  centralized  responsibil- 


ity, and  as  a  coroUary,  In  conferring  all  powers 
necessary  to  carry  out  that  responsibility. 

Moreover,  I  appreciate  full  weU  that  time  Is 
of  the  essence.  Nevertheless  I  am  unable  to 
agree  with  the  proponents  of  this  bill  that  It 
has  yet  been  shown  that  we  face  such  imme- 
diate danger  as  to  Justify  this  surrender  of  the 
authority  and  responsibility  of  the  Congress. 
I  believe  that  after  the  hearings  have  been 
completed  there  will  be  revealed  less  drastic 
ways  of  meeting  the  problem  of  adequate  au- 
thority for  the  President. 

SECrORITY  IN  REARMAMENT 

However,  after  there  has  been  debate  and  a 
bill,  whatever  It  may  be,  becomes  part  of  our 
law,  I  think  the  duty  of  every  American  citi- 
zen is  plain.  All  of  us  must  rally  behind  the 
President  so  that  he  may  carry  on  with  a 
Nation  which  has  debated  in  the  democratic 
manner,  has  acted  In  the  democratic  manner, 
and  Is  united  In  the  cause  of  preserving  our 
own  democracy. 

Regardless  of  what  our  foreign  policy 
should  be.  It  Is  obvious  that  as  a  nation  we 
must  go  "all  out"  for  rearmament.  It  is 
only  in  this  way  that  the  American  people 
can  realize  their  national  policy  of  security 
and  their  desire  to  help  England.  The  more 
we  rearm,  the  larger  our  arsenal,  the  more 
we  shall  have  available  for  England.  There 
is  no  need  to  fear  if  we  prepare.  Our  Bill  of 
Rights  will  be  Intact  if  we  hold  a  free  and 
open  discussion  and  maintain  tolerance  for 
those  with  whom  we  disagree.  No  one  group 
or  one  class  can  possibly  bear  the  burden  of 
sacrifice  which  must  be  borne  by  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  rich  and  poor  alike,  even 
If  otir  present  program  is  the  limit.  But  no 
burden  Is  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  the 
safety  of  our  beloved  country. 

Eventually  we  may  have  to  fight  to  defend 
our  civilization.  The  future  in  that  respect- 
is  unknown  and  unknowable.  Let  us  all  ap- 
preciate here  and  now  that  come  what  may 
In  the  fortunes  of  war,  our  easy  life  of  yes- 
terday is  at  an  end.  Our  lot  in  the  future 
will  be  a  difficult  one — win,  lose,  or  draw. 

America  has  enough  of  words.  Our  friends 
across  the  water  want  more  than  phrases. 
Words  win  not  give  them  armaments;  words 
win  not  make  us  strong.  America  must 
unite — now.  America  must  sacrifice — now. 
America  must  work — now. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  by  staying  at  peace 
our  path  will  be  easy.  But  I  do  assert  that 
by  staying  at  peace  we  will  be  In  a  far  better 
position  to  meet  the  gigantic  problems  we 
must  face. 

The  American  people  want  to  avoid  war. 
If  the  leaders  keep  constantly  before  them 
what  war  means  In  terms  of  human  tragedy, 
if  Congress  Is  ever  alert  <o  the  dangers  of 
involvement,  the  national  determination  will 
be  translated  into  effective  action  and  this 
country  will  not  go  to  war. 


H.  R.  1776 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  January  21, 1941 


LETTER  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
.  AFFAIRS 


Mr.    MARTIN     J.     KENNEDY.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
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marks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  I  have  written  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  AfifEiirs: 

House  op  Rxpszskmtativxs, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  16,  1941. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Colleagues:  H.  R.  No.  1776,  now 
tinder  consideration  by  your  committee,  rep- 
resents such  a  radical  departure  from  the 
American  scheme  of  goveriunent  that  all  of 
us  should  give  Intense  thought  to  ways  and 
means  of  accomplishing  a  complete  defense 
of  our  country  and  Its  peaceful  security 
without  so  seriously  endajigerlng  the  Internal 
structure  of  our  own  Government. 

With  this  thought  In ,  mind,  I  am  trans- 
mitting to  you  an  amendment  looking  to- 
ward an  end  that  answers  the  earnest  pray- 
ers of  all  thoughtful  citizens.  My  amendment 
follows: 

Add  a  new  section  at  the  end  of  the  bill  to 
be  known  as  section  10. 

"This  act  is  not  to  be  effective  until  30  days 
after  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  has  certified  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  6t  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  he  is  satisfied,  after  proper 
Inquiries,  that  peace  conducive  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  cannot  be  at- 
tained between  nations  at  war  either  through 
Intercession  of  the  Unltefl  States  or  by  their 
own  negotiations." 

I  wish  to  direct  the  atiention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  possibility  that  the  bill  as  now 
drawn  does  not  confine  the  President  to  the 
use  of  the  extraordinary  powers  set  forth 
therein  for  the  benefit  of  a  nation  acttially 
engaged  in  war,  but  he  might  also  use  them 
for  a  nation  not  at  war. 

Should  your  committee  decide  not  to  adopt 
my  proposed  amendment,  as  a  committee 
amendment,  I  trust  that  when  your  com- 
mittee applies  for  a  rule  it  will  request  a  rule 
that  will  make  possible  my  offering  this 
amendment,  or  a  slmilajr  amendment,  from 
the  fioor  of  the  House. 

I  hope  that  your  commlittee  will  see  the  de- 
sirability of  my  proposalj. 
Very  truly  yours, 

MjucriK  J.  KssKzar. 


An  Able  Editorial 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  TH0MA3  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  Janitary  21, 1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THl ! 

ard  of  janx: 


LUTHERAN  STAND- 
ARY  18,  1041 


Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Lutheran  Church  is  a  strong  organi- 
zation for  good  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  In 
my  home  county  of  Lawrence  there  are 
several  strong  and  iafluential  congrega- 
tions of  this  denomination.  Rev.  E.  A. 
Kahle  is  the  pastor  of  the  largest  of 
these  congregations.  His  service  has  l)een 
especially  distinctive  in  that  he  has  asso- 
ciated himself  with  activities  in  which 
young  men  are  interested  and  in  that  he 
has  shown  himself  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  public  questions. 


Reverend  Kahle  has  called  my  atten- 
tion to  a  very  able  editorial  setting  forth 
the  views  of  the  leadership  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  on  the  very  pressing  ques- 
tion of  natlonsil  defense.  That  editorial 
is  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Lutheran  Standard  of  January  18, 
1941] 

A  TIME  TO  SPEAK 

There  Is  "a  time  to  keep  silence,  and  a 
time  to  speak."  Now  Is  the  time  for  Ameri- 
can citizens,  for  you  and  me,  to  speak  on 
the  subject  of  war  and  peace,  of  fxirther  en- 
tanglements In  the  affairs  of  the  Etircpean 
nations. 

Many — perhaps  most — of  you  who  read 
these  lines  heard  addresses  on  two  successive 
nights  (Sunday,  December  29,  and  Monday. 
December  30)  on  our  Nation's  relation  to 
the  present  European  conflict.  The  first  of 
these  addresses,  delivered  by  President 
Roosevelt,  pled  for  every  possible  assistance 
to  Britain,  short  of  war,  as  the  one  way  of 
conquering  Hltlerism  and  -preserving  our 
democracy  and  national  well-being.  The  sec- 
ond address,  delivered  by  Senator  Wheeler, 
pled  for  every  possible  effort  to  effect  a  Just, 
reasonable,  and  generous  peace,  as  the  best 
possible  way  of  blasting  Hltlerism  and  pre- 
serving and  fostering  the  welfare  of  our  own 
Nation. 

The     public     press     spoke     of     Senator 
Whexler's  address  as  "an  answer"  to  Presi- 
dent  Roosevelt's   address    and    the    country 
doubtless    took    that    view    of    the    matter. 
While  both  speakers  denounced  nazi-lsm  in 
unmistakable  terms  and  both  speakers  em- 
phasized the  Importance  of  keeping  America 
out  of  the  war — two  points  to  which  we,  too, 
heartily  agree — there  was  a  radical  difference 
between  them  as  to  the  best  way  of  accom- 
plishing this   twofold   objective.    Perhaps   a 
fair  statement  of  the  two  views  would  be 
this:  Our  President  believes  that  our  safety 
and  welfare  lie  in  minding  England's  busi- 
ness;  the  Senator  believes  that  our  welfare 
and  safety  He  in  minding  our  own  business 
and  doing  all  we  can  to  end  economic  In- 
equality and  poverty  and  disease  in  our  own 
land.    The  President  believes  that  we  must 
concentrate  on  helping  England  and  Greece 
to  destroy  Hitler  and  his  friends  and  then 
all  will  be  well  In  our  world;  the  Senator  be- 
lieves  that   Hitler's   rise   was   occasioned   by 
injustices  in  Etirope,  which  must  be  elimi- 
nated in  order  to  eliminate  Hltlerism.  that 
we  in  America  must  concentrate  en  oiu-  own 
domestic  problems,  and  that  unless  we  turn 
from  a  foreign  policy  that  no  longer  means 
"trudging"  toward  war  but  "running"  toward 
it,  we  shall  soon  make  the  last  state  of  the 
world  infinitely  worse  than  the  first  by  being 
ourselves  "cast  into  the  cauldron  of  blood 
and  hate  that  is  Etirope  today." 

On  this  issue  and  Its  far-reaching  conse- 
quences— who  is  prophet  enough  to  state 
how  great  a  stake  the  home,  the  church,  lib- 
erty, democracy,  and  every  other  cherished 
value  have  in  this  tremendous  issue? — ^we, 
the  people,  shotild  now  speak.  As  citizens 
we  should  speak.  As  Christian  citizens  we 
should  speak.  It  is  well  known  that  serious 
efforts  have  been  made  so  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  to  provide 
for  a  referendvun  on  war.  Under  such  a  war- 
referendum  amendment  the  Congress  would 
have  no  authority  to  declare  war  (save  in  the 
event  of  an  invasion  of  the  United  States  or 
its  territorial  possessions)  until  a  proposed 
declaration  of  war  was  confirmed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  all  votes  cast  thereon  in  a  nation- 
wide referendum.  No  su"*!  constitutional 
amendment  has  been  passed,  but  certainly  it 
Is  our  privilege,  nay,  our  duty,  as  citizens 
In  a  denaocracy  to  "vote"  on  the  question  of 
war  and  peace  at  this  critical  time,  even 
though  we  do  not  go  to  the  polls  to  do  so. 
We  can  "vote"  by  writing  to  our  respective 
Senators  and  CqugressmeQ.    If  we  want  our 


Nation  to  stay  out  of  this  war  and  are  con- 
vinced that  President  Roosevelt's  plan  for 
all  possible  aid  to  Britain  is  the  best  way  to 
keep  us  out,  then  we  should  so  inform  our 
representatives.    If  we  are  convinced  that  to 
do  everything  possible  "short  of  war"  la  in 
itself  undeclared  war,  and  dangerously  likely 
to  get  us  into  total  war,  we  should  maks 
that  very  plain  In  letters  to  oxir  representa- 
tives.    If,   as  Christian   citizens,   we   think 
about  thew  matters,  pray  about  them,  and 
honestly   r.nd   earnestly  desire   to  do  God's 
will  and  make  our  Influence  felt  on  the  side 
that  win  best  promote  the  good  estate  of  all 
men,  we  need  not  be  ashamed  to  let  our 
voice  be  heard.     Rather  let  us  be  ashamed 
If  we  fall  to  let  otir  voice  be  heard.    Perhaps 
we    shall    not    all    think    and    speak    alike. 
Let    us    think    and    speak    nevertheless,   for 
there  are  powerful  forces,  selfish  forces,  un- 
scrupulous forces  that  are  only  too  glad  to 
do  our  thlnMng  and  our  speaking  for  us — 
and  then  let  us  and  our  children  bear  the 
awful  consequences  of  their  selfishness  and 
our  apathy.    Well  did  Senator  Wheeler  de- 
clare in  his  radio  address: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  great  majority 
of  our  people  are  eager  to  be  embraced  by 
war — and  I  call  upon  them  not  to  be  afraid 
to  say  so." 

Some  of  our  districts  and  conferences  have 
already  gone  on  record  on  the  matter  of  xwu- 
trallty  and  peace.  It  is  well  at  this  time  to 
recall  resolutions  which  were  passed  when 
the  danger  of  war  was  not  as  Imminent  as 
it  is  today  and  to  echo  such  resolutions  in 
our  letters  to  Washington  today.  Here,  for 
example,  are  some  paragraphs  from  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  our  Texas  district  last 
April: 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Is  being  flooded 
with  propaganda  Intended  to  draw  It  into 
this  impending  holocaust  of  destruction: 
and 

"Whereas  internal  subversive  elements  are 
at  this  time  endangering  our  democratic 
principles  and  with  them  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  and  are 
thereby  undermining  our  American  form  of 
government  with  all  its  precious  Institutions: 
Therefore  be  it 

"Resoli>ed,  That  the  Texas  district  of  the 
A.  L.  C.  •  •  •  Is  of  the  conviction  that 
the  cause  of  democracy,  of  freedom,  and  of 
Justice  can  best  be  served  by  the  United 
States  of  America: 

"1.  If  the  United  States  remain  strictly 
neutral  in  this  present  war,  conscientiously 
observing  the  advice  of  George  Washington 
concerning  foreign  entanglements,  left,  by 
being  drawn  Into  the  war,  the  United  States 
sacrifice  iU  own  liberty  and,  in  consequence. 
lose  its  opportunity  to  give  sane  directives  for 
the  rebuilding  of  a  devastated,  impoverished, 
and  despalrmg  Europe  when  the  war  Is  ended. 
"2.  If  every  honest  effort  be  made  to  un- 
cover any  and  all  subversive  activities  In  our 
land. 

"3.  If  we  firmly  stand  by  the  principle  of 
religious  freedom  as  well  as  the  principle  of 
separation  of  church  and  state  and  cpi>cse 
any  movement  that  militates  against  these 
principles. 

"4.  If  we  bear  In  mind  that  all  peace 
efforts  and  social  or  economic  cures  will  fall 
until  the  people  of  the  United  States  again 
return  to  faith  in  God  and  to  His  moral  order. 
"Therefore  we  call  upon: 
"1.  The  chtirches  and  their  people  to  pro- 
claim with  renewed  emphasis  such  return 
to  faith  in  God  and  His  moral  oroer. 

"2.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
that  It  do  all  within  Its  power  to  keep  our 
beloved  country  out  of  the  European  con- 
flict. 

"3.  The  press  of  the  laixd  to  counteract  the 
evil  restilts  of  foreign  propaganda  by  present- 
ing facts  in  their  true  light. 

"4.  Pastors  of  churches  fearlessly  to  tes- 
tify against  sin.  setting  forth  Its  destructive 
consequences,  and  energetically  to  proclaim 
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the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  remedy 
lor  the  individual  and  society  In  these  dark 

days"  .  4.V. 

Brethren,  we  pled  with  you  to  vote  at  the 
last  national  election.  That  was  Important. 
Here  Is  flomethmg  still  more  important :  To 
speak  to  write  to  your  Senators  and  Con- 
SrMsmen  on  the  subject  of  Americas  neu- 
ttaUty  and  her  contribution  to  world  peace. 
Now  is  the  time  to  apeak.  Boon  It  may  be 
too  late. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Resolation  To  IiiTeitif  ale  Alleged  Fraad 
in  Obtaining  Citizenship  of  W.  J.  Cam- 
eron, Ford  Mouthpiece  . 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

or  CALIFORNl.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  January  21. 1941 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  in  a  world  torn  by  strife, 
intolerance,  hatred,  and  greed  only  about 
one-fifteenth  of  the  world's  people  enjoy 
the  benefits  and  privileges  of  citizenship 
in  our  great  American  democracy. 

No  wonder  we  Americans  cherish  the 
fact  that  we  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  wonder  we  look  sternly 
on  men  who.  by  word  or  deed,  show 
that  they  do  not  take  their  Americanism 
seriously. 

And  why  not?  America  holds  out  her 
welcoming  hand  to  the  weary,  war- 
bruised  peoples  of  other  countries..  The 
helping  hand  is  gladly  taken.  But  there 
are  few  who  are  glad  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  being  an  American,  but  who  re- 
fuse to  live  up  to  the  obligations  of 
citizenship. 

We  rightfully  expect  that  those  who 
obtain  asylum  here  will  not  betray  the 
principles  that  made  America  great.  We 
rightfully  expect  these  who  obtain  Amer- 
ican citizenship  to  be  worthy  of  it.  We  do 
not  expect  them  to  obtain  their  citizen- 
ship fraudulently.  There  is  a  law  against 
that. 

Last  week  documentary  evidence  was 
produced  in  a  national  picture  magazine 
showing  that  William  J.  Cameron,  Henry 
Ford's  radio  mouthpiece,  was  an  alien 
imtil  1935.  Cameron  has  been  one  of  the 
leaders  in  spreading  un-Americanism  in 
this  country.  His  subversive  activities 
for  many  years  before  1935  and  even  after 
that  have  been  thoroughly  exposed. 

Cameron  waited  7  years  from  1927, 
when  he  learned  he  was  an  alien,  until 
1934  before  applying  for  citizenship.  Was 
citizenship  in  our  country  so  unimportant 
to  this  disseminator  of  un-Americanism 
that  he  could  wait  for  7  years  before  tak- 
ing action?  Yet  during  this  time  he  no 
doubt  talked  en  Americanism  many  times 
to  niilLons  of  citizens  as  radio  spokesman 
for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  He  has  continued 
to  be  the  spokesman  of  America's  leading 
Fascist,  Henry  Ford,  whose  record  fcr 
abuse  of  labor  and  violation  of  our  coim- 
tty's  laws  is  the  worst  in  the  Nation. 


Cameron  obtained  American  citizen- 
ship in  1935  without  the  usual  5-year 
waiting  period  by  claiming  that  he  had 
voted  quite  regularly  from  1900  to  1927. 
One  month  later,  when  he  registered  to 
vote  in  Detroit,  he  swore  under  oath  that 
he  had  never  before  voted. 

Cameron's  own  statements  indicate 
that  he  obtained  his  citizenship  by  fraud, 
or  was  guilty  of  fraud  in  exercising  his 
rights  of  citizenship.  He  either  swore 
falsely  when  he  petitioned  for  citizenship. 
or  when  he  registered  to  vote.  The 
records  of  Dearborn  County,  where  he 
lived  prior  to  1927,  show  he  never  voted 
there. 

Mr.  Cameron  was  unworthy  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship  to  begin  with.  His  ac- 
tions since  then  have  reflected  discredit 
on  true  Americanism.  I  call  upon  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to 
immediately  investigate  the  granting  of 
citizenship  to  Cameron  and  to  accord  this 
situation  the  same  appropriate  treatment 
as  would  be  granted  to  any  ordinary  per- 
son, without  the  benefit  of  influence,  if  it 
is  sho\^-n  that  his  citizenship  was  pro- 
cured through  illegality  and  deceit. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
vestigate the  circumstances  under  which 
the  mouthpiece  of  Henry  Ford  was 
granted  his  citizenship,  and  asking  him 
to  take  the  proper  action  if  the  charges 
prove  to  be  true. 

The  complete  story  was  carried  in  the 
January  24  issue  of  the  magazine  Friday. 
The  story  as  it  appears  in  that  periodical 
with  its  proof  in  the  form  of  documentary 
evidence  is  hereby  submitted.  The  docu- 
ments appeared  as  photostatic  copies  in 
the  paper. 

[Frcm  Friday  of  January  24,  1941] 

The  Trui;  Story  of  Cameron's  Citizenship 

(By  Dan   S.   Gillmor) 

John  William  Cameron  wes  born  on  De- 
cember 29,  1873.  For  57  of  liis  62  years, 
Cameron  was  not  an  Aitierican  citizen.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1887,  and  he 
has  lived  and  worked  in  this  country  ever 
since.  Up  until  September  17,  1935,  Cam- 
eron v/os  an  alien. 

At  5  p.  m.  on  September  17,  1935.  after 
most  of  the  offices  In  the  Federal  Building 
In  Detroit,  Mich.,  were  closed  for  the  day, 
Cameron  appeared  at  the  well-appointed 
chambers  of  Federal  Judee  Edward  J.  Moinet. 
With  him  were  two  gentlemen  w^ho  were 
there  as  witnesses. 

The  customary  procedure  In  administering 
the  oath  of  allegiance  and  the  gr.inting  of 
citizenship  papers  to  new  citizens  is  to  col- 
lect them  In  large  gi'oups  and  administer 
the  or.th  In  open  court.  On  this  day  the 
procedure  was  different.  There  was  an  air 
of  mystery  about  It.  Cameron  said  he  w^as 
Just  an  "cfflce  employee."  according  to  the 
court  record,  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  The 
two  witnesses  said  they  were  John  L.  Zur- 
brick,  district  dii-ector  of  the  Unltea  States 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  in 
D3troit,  and  R.  R.  Grant,  who  said  he  v.'orked 
in  the  service  department  of  the  Pcrd  Motor 
Co. 

INTERVIEW    WITH    ZTtHlBRICK 

John  L.  Zurbrick  Is  a  talkative  old  man. 
When  I  went  to  Detroit  last  month  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter  of  Cameron's  sworn 
petition  for  citizenship.  I  decided  to  pay 
a  call  on  Mr.  Zurbrick. 

Mr.  Zurbrick  Is  still  In  the  Immigration 
Service.  He  has  been  in  it  for  25  years,  he 
told  me.    When  I  walked  into  his  office  he 


was  sitting  behind  his  desk  locking  over 
some  papers.  He  looked  something  like 
Cameron.  He  was  gray-haired.  He  looked 
Inquiringly  at  me.  his  plump  red  face  show- 
ing no  other  expression. 

■T  came  to  ask  if  you  knew  a  Mr.  Cam- 
eron," I  said. 
"What?" 

"Do  you  know  W.  J.  Cameron?" 
"Who?" 

"Do  you  know  W.  J.  Cameron  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.?"  I  shouted.  He  seemed  a  little 
hard  of  hearing. 

"Oh,  yes;  sure,"  he  said,  "known  him  for 
years."  He  went  on  to  assure  me  of  his 
intimate  acquaintanceship  with  Cameron. 

"Did  you  also  know  R.  R.  Grant?"  I  asked. 
Grant  was  the  other  witness  for  Cameron, 
and  was  also  one  of  Ford's  confidential 
agents.  He  was  very  confidential,  in  fact. 
He  handled  some  matters  for  Ford  of  a  na- 
ture too  delicate  to  be  discussed  here.  He 
handled  the  case  of  one  Saima  Wanttaja. 
Harry  Bennett  knows  whom  I  mean.  Grant 
died  last  year. 

"Bob  Grant?"  said  Zurbrick,  pleasantly. 
"Sure,  I  knew  him  well.  He  was  sort  of 
contact  man  here  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
Say,  what  do  you  want  to  know  all  this  for?" 
I  explained  that  I  was  working  on  a  story 
having  to  do  with  Cameron's  citizenship.  I 
was  trying  to  check  the  facts,  I  explained. 

"Everything  Is  on  the  public  record,"  Zur- 
brick said. 

"I  know  It  Is,"  I  said.  "I've  bean  through 
the  record.  Do  you  remember  on  Cameron's 
petition  for  citizenship  his  statement  that 
he  voted  'quite  regularly  from  1900  to  1927?'  " 
"Sure,"  said  Zurbrick,  without  hesitation. 
"That's  how  be  became  a  citizen." 

Zurbrick's  answer  to  my  question  Is  a  very 
important  one.  Cameron  did  indeed  become 
a  citizen,  because  he  swore  under  oath  that 
he  "had  been  voting  quite  regularly."  There 
Is  a  Federal  law  which  provides  that  an  alien 
who  has  been  "erroneously  exercising  -the 
rights  and  duties  of  citizenship"  over  a  5- 
year  period  may  become  a  citizen,  provided 
he  can  prove  he  had  been  exercising  these 
rights. 

Many  years  ago,  when  Immigration  laws 
were  not  so  strict,  many  honest  immigrants 
who  came  here  adopted  our  country  as  their 
own.  and  immediately  began  to  t?ke  part  in 
Its  affairs  as  citizens.  Among  other  things, 
they  voted.  Thousands  of  them  never  trou- 
bled to  take  out  citizenship  papers,  assuming 
that  the  mere  fact  that  they  had  been  ad- 
mitted automatically  made  them  citizrns. 
When  it  developed  that  many  of  these  per- 
fectly honest  persons  were  subject  to  prose- 
cution for  having  voted  without  becoming 
citizens,  the  Government  took  steps  to  keep 
from  sending  honest,  hard-wcrking  men  to 
prison  because  they  had  unknowingly  vio- 
lated the  law.  A  Federal  law  was  passed  in 
1906  and  amended  from  time  to  time  to  take 
care  of  such  cases. 

CHECKING  ON  CAMSaON 

The  law  has  been  little  used.  But  Ford 
lawyers  knew  of  it.  So  did  Zurbrick,  as  he 
admitted  to  me.  It  was  under  this  law  that 
Cameron  applied  for  citizenship.  To  estab- 
lish definitely  that  he  had  besn  erroneously 
exercising  the  rights  of  citizenship — ab:o- 
lutcly  necessary  in  order  for  him  to  become  a 
citizen  under  the  law — he  stated,  under  oath 
in  the  affidavit: 

"I  have  exercised  the  following  rights  and 
duties  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

"I  have  been  voting  quite  regularly  frcm 
about  1900  to  1927." 

I  went  to  Detroit  for  the  express  purpose  of 
checking  the  facts  about  Cameron's  naturali- 
zation record.  I  could  hardly  believe  that  a 
man  in  Cameron's  position  would  falsify  his 
oath  in  the  very  act  of  b3ccmlng  a  citizen  of 
our  country,  or  in  exercising  his  voting  rights. 
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I  was  anxious  to  talk  to  him.  To  give 
him  every  opportxmlty  to  explain  It  to  me. 
I  called  him  the  morning  I  arrived  in  De- 
troit. He  was  out.  I  called  again  In  the 
afternoon.  Still  out.  I  called  him  every 
day  for  the  4  days  I  was  there,  but  he  would 
not  see  me. 

Unable  to  see  Cameron.  I  went  up  to  ex- 
amine the  petition  which  Cameron  filed  in 
the  Natvu'allzation  and  Immigration  Bureau 
■In  Detroit.  It  la  a  public  record.  Anyone 
can  look  at  the  petitions.  Cameron's  peti- 
tion is  No.  82,400.  You  win  find  It  in  room 
722  in  the  Poet  Office  Building,  stacked  with 
other  neatly  bound  blue  volumes. 

"I  was  born  December  29,  1878,  In  Hamil- 
ton, Canada,"  the  petition  says,  "and  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1887.  From  state- 
ments made  by  my  father,  John  Cameron, 
now  deceased,  about  1893,  I  gathered  that 
I  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  rea- 
son of  his  citizenship  before  I  attained  my 
majority. 

"I  continued  to  believe  as  above  indicated 
until  the  date  shown  below  when  I  became 
apprised  under  the  following  circumstances 
that  my  impression  was  erroneous. 

"About  the  year  1927,  when  I  was  plan- 
ning a  trip  to  Europe,  I  was  called  upon  to 
produce  proof  of  my  United  States  citizen- 
Bhlp  In  order  to  get  a  United  States  pass- 
port. As  I  remembered,  my  father  claimed 
to  be  a  United  Stetes  citizen  by  virtue  of 
naturalization  of  his  father  prior  to  his  (my 
father)  attaining  his  majority.  My  grand- 
father lived  in  Macomb  County.  Mich.,  dur- 
ing his  residence  In  the  United  States.  I  had 
search  made  of  the  naturalization  records 
In  Mount  Clemens  at  the  office  of  the  county 
clerk  of  Macomb  County,  Mich.,  but  we 
could  find  no  record  of  either  of  my  father's 
or  grandfather's  naturalization." 

CAMERON'S  OATH 

Cameron,  who  had  been  and  still  was  so 
busy  spreading  racial  and  religious  hatred  in 
the  United  States,  swore  under  oath  that  up 
until  1927.  when  he  appUed  for  a  passport, 
he  had  been  under  the  mistaken  impression 
that  he  was  a  citizen.  Nevertheless  Cameron 
waited  7  long  years,  knowing  he  was  an  alien, 
before  he  decided  to  apply  for  citizenship. 
He  made  no  move  to  become  a  citizen  between 
1927,  when  he  says  he  discovered  he  was  not 
one,  and  1934,  when  he  applied  for  citizen- 
ship. But  during  tho.se  years  he  did  a  lot  of 
talking  and  writing  about  "cur  country,"  the 
"patriotic  duties"  of  citizens,  etc. 

Within  less  than  1  month  after  he  became  a 
citizen,  Cameron  registered  to  vote  in  Dear- 
born. That  was  where  he  slipped.  When  he 
registered,  he  swore  under  oath  as  required  by 
law,  that  the  statements  he  made  were  true, 
after  which  he  signed  the  registration  card 
on  which  were  tyj>ed  the  statements  to  which 
he  swore. 

On  that  card  there  is  a  question.  "Where 
did  applicant  last  vot«;?" 

The  answer  Cameron  swore  to  was,  "Never." 
Obviously  either  Cf.meron  never  voted,  as 
he  swore  when  he  registered  in  Dearborn,  or 
he  voted  "quite  regularly"  from  1900  to  1927 
as  he  swore  In  his  petition  for  citizenship. 
Both  statements  cannot  he  the  truth. 

An  examination  o'  the  poll  books  and 
voting  records  in  Dtarborn  shows  that  he 
never  voted  there  before  October  14.  1935. 
A  further  examination  of  all  the  poll  books 
In  Old  Dearborn  Township  shows  that  W.  J. 
Cameron  never  voted  there.  A  man  votes 
where  he  lives.  As  far  as  all  records  show, 
Cameron  lived  in  Dearborn  long  before  1927. 
He  was,  after  all.  writing  letters  on  the  sta- 
tionery of  the  Dearborn  Independent  as 
far  back  as  1920.  Draw  your  own  conclu- 
sions. 

In  any  case,  he  either  swore  falsely  when 
he  went  to  register  or  when  he  applied  for 
citizenship. 

If  Cameron  told  the  truth  when  he  regis- 
tered then  he  swore  falsely  In  applying  fo» 


citizenship  when  he  said:  '^  have  been 
voting  quite  regularly  from  about  1900  to 
1927." 

Penalty.  $5,000,  or  B  years.  <w  both,  and 
revocation  of  citizenship.  The  Federal  law 
requires  that  "upon  affidavit  showing  good 
cause  therefor"  the  United  States  district 
attorney  must  bring  suit  "for  the  purpose 
of  revoking  and  setting  aside  the  order  ad- 
mitting such  i>erson  to  citizenship." 

When  a  powerfiil  man  such  as  William 
John  Cameron — or  John  William  Cameron, 
take  your  choice — bears  false  witness,  and 
if  he  "never"  voted  before,  as  he  swore 
when  he  registered  in  1937 — I  say  that  there 
is  good  cause  for  the  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral law  to  take  this  anti-Semitic  labor 
hater's  citizenship  avray  from  him.  Under 
those  circumstances  it  never  belonged  to 
him. 

Exhibit  A 

Cameron.  W.  J.,  22362  Morley. 

Male. 

Birthplace:  Canada. 

Naturalization  data:  Papers:  Own. 

Date:  September  17,  1935. 

Court:  United  States. 

City:  Detroit.    State:  Michigan. 
Stati  of  Michigan, 

County  0/  Wayne,  ts: 
'  I  hereby  swear  or  affirm  that  the  state- 
ments made  herein  are  true  and  that  on 
October  14,  1S35,  1  will  be  at  least  21  years 
of  age;  that  I  will  have  lived  in  the  town- 
ship or  ward  In  which  I  am  applying  for 
assignment  20  days  or  more  and  in  the  State 
6  months  or  more;  and  that  I  am  or  will  be 
on  said  date  a  qualified  elector  of  such  town- 
ship or  ward. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
Mth  day  of  September  1935. 

Signature  of  officer  accepting  assignment: 
Richard  A.  Hicks. 

Commission  expires:  November  3,  1935. 

Signature  of  applicant:  W.  J.  Cameron. 

Where  did  applicant  last  vote:  Never. 

Birth  date:  December  29,  1878. 

Father's  name:  John  Cameron. 

Mother's  name :  Mary  Potter. 

Voting  record:  October  14,  1935;  November 
5,  1935;  September  15.  1936;  November  3, 
1936;  September  13,  1938;  November  7,  1939; 
October  10,  1940;  November  5,  1940. 
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Exhibit  B 

Province  or  Ontario, 
Dominion  of  Canada. 


CEHTinCATE  OT  BIRTH 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  following  partic- 
ulars are  of  record  in  the  office  of  the  Regis- 
trar General  of  Ontario: 

Name  of  child:  John  WlUiam  Cameron. 

Date  of  birth:  December  29,  1878.  Bex: 
Male. 

Place  of  birth:  Hamilton.  County:  Went- 
worth. 

Name  of  father:  John  Cameron. 

Address  of  father:  Hamilton.  Occupation: 
Moulder. 

Maiden  name  of  mother:  Mary  Potter. 

Date  of  registration:  February  5,  1879. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 
Registrar  General  at  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings, city  of  Toronto,  this  25th  day  of  October 
1940. 

(SEAL)  F.  V.  Johns. 

Deputy  JJeytitror  General. 

Index:  1878-79-K-504. 

(Proof  that  Cameron  was  an  alien.  This 
is  the  birth  certificate  of  "John  William 
Cameron."    He  changed  his  names.) 

Proof  that  Cameron  swore  he  never  pre- 
viously voted.  When  he  registered  in  Dear- 
bom  he  told  clerk  he  had  never  voted.  He 
said  this  under  oath,  signed  the  card.  Cer- 
tificate proves  that  card  is  "a  correct  tran- 
script" of  original.    Yet  Cuneron  swore  he 


had   voted   "quite   regtilarly"   from   1900   to 
1927  in  his  citizenship  petition. 

BzHXBTr  O 

STATK    or  MrCHTGAN, 

County  0/  Wayne,  City  of  Dearborn,  «.* 
I,  Joseph  Cardinal,  deputy  clerk  of  the  city 
of  Dearborn,  in  said  county  and  State,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  annexed  paper  la  a 
true  copy  of  voting  and  registration  record  of 
W.  J.  Cameron,  as  appears  from  the  original 
thereof,  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
said  city;  that  I  have  compared  the  same  with 
the  original  and  the  same  is  a  correct  tran- 
script therefrom  and  at  the  whole  of  such 
original. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  the  corporate  seal  at 
said  city  of  Dearborn  this  27th  day  of  No- 
vember 1940. 

Jos.  Caroimal, 

Deputy  City  Clerk. 


The  Murray-Reutber  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  ELIOT 

or  MAssACHTTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 


Tuesday,  January  21. 1941 


ARTICLE  AND  EDITORIALS  FROM  LEAD- 
ING NEWSPAPERS 


Mr.  ELIOT  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  need  for  speed  in  national 
defense  is  great.  Therefore,  it  was  en- 
couraging to  read  Sunday,  in  a  column  in 
the  Washington  Post,  that  the  so-called 
Reuther  plan,  presented  to  the  President 
by  Philip  Murray,  will  receive  prompt 
and  full  consideration. 

The  plan  calls  for  using  idle  automo- 
bile plants  for  the  production  of  air- 
planes. It  was  carefully  formulated  by 
highly  skilled  workers.  It  merits  the 
careful  study  Mr.  Knudsen  is  giving  It. 
As  editorials  In  leading  newspapers  have 
pointed  out,  such  a  proposal  deserves  a 
frank,  clear  statement  by  Impartial  ob- 
servers of  its  merits  and  defects. 

National  unity  would  not  have  been 
enhanced  had  this  plan  been  ignored,  or 
viewed  merely  as  part  of  a  struggle  be- 
tween management  and  labor.  It  was 
formulated  in  terms  of  the  national 
interest,  and  we  must  all  think  in  those 
terms. 

The  article  in  the  Washington  Post, 
and  the  editorials  referred  to  are  as 
follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  January  19, 
1941] 

WALTER    RSUTHXB:     HIS    PLAN    WILL    BX   OtVEM    A 
THOROUGH    BEARING   SOON    BT   KNTTDBKN 

(By  Joseph  Alsop  and  Robert  Kintner) 
For  those  who  would  like  a  little  parable, 
demonstrating  the  best  and  worst  in  the  cur- 
rent Washington  scene,  the  story  of  Walter 
Reuther  and  his  plan  for  "500  planes  a  day" 
Is  weU  worth  study.  Most  people  will  remem- 
ber how  Reuther,  an  able,  sensible  official  at 
the  C.  I.  O.  auto  workers'  union,  proposed  to 
convert  the  automobile  industry  to  mast 
production  of  airplanes,  and  how  the  Presi- 
dent, saying  he  found  the  proposal  "vary 
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Interesting."  referred  It  for  study  to  WiUlam 
8.  Knudfien. 

What  foUowed  Is  extremely  significant,  as 
well  as  enlightening.  The  big  question  at  the 
▼ery  heart  cf  the  defense  problem  Is  whether 
we  are  prepared  to  concentrate  all  our  avail- 
able energy  on  the  defense  program,  making 
the  necessary  attendant  sacrifices,  or  whether 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  try  to  outpro- 
duce Geremany  In  cnu  spare  time.  This 
question  was  brusquely  raised  by  Reuther. 
Tlie  automotive  Industry  is  the  largest  single 
reierTolr  oC  industrial  sltlU.  facilities,  and 
labor  in  the  world.  Until  we  have  tapped 
this  reservoir  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
we  are  still  on  a  spare-time  basis.  It  has  not 
been  upped  as  yet.  Reuther  demanded  that 
the  tapping  begin. 

The  technical  aspects  of  the  Reuther  plan 
can  be  considered  later,  for  the  first  reaction 
to  Reutl^er's  proposal  had  nothing  to  do  with 
industrial  techniques.  A  union  ofBclal  had 
made  a  suggestion  drastically  affecting  the 
policies  of  the  industry  in  which  his  union 
was  at  work  This  was  the  aspect  of  the 
sltiiation  that  conditioned  most  of  the  re- 
sponse to  Reuther. 

These  were  of  three  sorts.  Most  of  the  New 
Dealers  were  Jubilant.  Because  the  plan 
came  from  Reuther.  they  regarded  It  as  a 
personal  triumph,  and  tended  to  reject  any 
hint  that  it  might  contain  Imperfections  or 
Impractlcalitles.  The  plan  became,  in  fact, 
a  sort  of  rallying  point  for  the  more  ardent 
members  of  the  New  Deal  group,  who  told 
one  another  that  it  was  proof  positive  that 
businesmen.  such  as  the  offlclals  of  the 
Defense  Commission,  did  not  know  how  to  be 
firm  with  other  businessmen,  and  had  to  be 
shown  the  way  toward  effective  defense  prep- 
aration by  a  union  leader. 

If  the  New  Dealers"  Jubilation  was  some- 
what premature,  the  fit  of  sulks  into  which 
Reuther's  proposal  threw  certain  oCacials  of 
the  Defense  Commission  was  really  downright 
silly.  These  men,  one  or  two  of  whom  are 
unhappily  to  be  found  In  Knudsen's  immedi- 
ate entoxirage,  have  carried  all  the  domestic 
confilcts  of  the  past  over  Into  the  air  defense 
work.  Again  because  the  plan  came  from 
Reuther,  they  took  it  as  a  personal  Insult. 
They  had  hardly  had  time  to  read  it  through 
before  they  were  busily  disseminating  stories 
that  It  was  ridiculously  impractical  and  dead 
wrong  In  every  way. 

Fortunately,  there  are  still  a  good  number 
of  hard-headed,  fair-minded  Individuals  in 
both  New  Deal  and  Defense  Commission 
crowds,  and  elsewhere  In  the  Government. 
In  this  instance,  those  who  spoke  with  the 
voice  of  common  sense  happened  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  War  Robert  Patterson  and  his 
new  special  assistant  In  charge  of  aircraft 
production,  Robert  Lovett.  Patterson  made 
known  his  attitude  on  total  defense  prepara- 
tion some  time  ago,  when  he  refused  to  per- 
mit continued  output  of  commercial  planes, 
when  this  interfered  with  combat  plane  pro- 
duction. Now  he  and  Lovett  Insisted  on  a 
hearing  for  Reuther.  Knudsen.  who  had  no 
part  in  the  effort  to  choke  Reuther  off.  agreed 
readily. 

Reuther's  hearing  will  take  place  in  a 
few  days,  with  Patterson  and  Knudsen  sitting 
as  Judges.  He  has  been  given  every  facility 
to  perfect  his  case,  has  been  warned  of  cer- 
tain known  defects  in  his  proposal,  and  will 
be  fairly  heard,  and  fairly  allowed  to  answer 
the  objections  of  some  of  Knudsen's  more 
conservative  technicians. 

Some  of  the  public  mystification  by  the 
Reuther  plan  arises  from  the  confvision  over 
the  auto  Industry's  part  in  air  production  to 
date.  The  facts  are  fairly  simple.  General 
Motors.  Ford.  Bulck.  and  Studebaker  are  all 
making  air  engines.  Broadly  speaking,  this 
•ngine  production  Is  an  expansion  of  these 
companies  rather  than  a  conversion  of  their 
exiatlng  facilities.  General  Motors'  Allison 
plant,  for  example,  was  built  new  from  the 
ground  up. 


Besides  engines,  subcontracts  for  big  Mar- 
tin, Consolidated,  and  North  American  bomb- 
ers have  been  accepted  by  Ford,  Chrysler,  and 
General  Motors.  This  will  be  a  fascinating 
Industrial  operation.  The  airframes  of  the 
bombers,  almost  as  large  and  complex  as  the 
hvOl  of  a  destroyer,  are  to  be  broken  down 
into  innumerable  smaU  parts.  The  motor 
companies  will  have  these  parts  made  by 
their  usual  suppliers,  and  will  subassemble 
them  into  wing  tips,  middle  wings,  and  so 
on.  And  then  final  assembly  will  take  place 
at  the  air  companies'  new  plants  at  Dallas. 
Fort  Worth.  Kansas  City,  and  Omaha.  Here 
again,  however,  little  conversion  is  Involved. 
Reuther  wants  conversion  because  the  auto 
Industry  is  highly  seasonal,  and  conversion 
to  air  manufacture  would  mean  full-time 
work  for  his  auto  workers  the  year  round. 
The  essence  of  his  plan  is  the  segregation  of 
certain  of  the  automotive  industrial  facilities 
for  year-round  produqtlon  of  a  minimum 
number  of  automobUes  on  unchanging 
models,  and  year-round  use  of  all  remaining 
facilities— a  huge  percentage  of  the  total— 
for  air  production. 

There  are  several  obvious  bugs  in  the  plan. 
When  Reuther  talked  of  500  planes  a  day, 
he  was  talking  of  pursuit  planes,  whereas 
bombers  are  the  types  needed,  and  he  was 
talking  without  taking  Into  account  the  air 
engine  shortage.  Furthermore,  he  assumed 
that  the  auto-tool  industry,  which  Is  pri- 
marily equipped  to  turn  out  gigantic  presses, 
could  also  turn  out  the  kind  of  tools  needed 
for  more  specialized,  more  delicate  air  pro- 
duction. 

Nevertheless,  most  experts  not  influenced 
by  the  auto  industry's  disinclination  to  be 
converted,  and  the  air  Industry's  distaste  for 
the  creation  of  formidable  rivals,  believe  that 
partial  conversion  is  perfectly  practical. 
Since  the  bugs  have  been  pointed  out  to  him. 
Reuther  has  revised  his  proposal,  basing  it 
on  bomber  production,  collecting  information 
on  the  convertibility  of  much  existing  equip- 
ment In  the  auto  industry,  and  otherwise 
buttressing  his  case.  It  is  perfectly  possible 
that  when  the  time  of  his  hearing  comes, 
his  Judges  will  find  him  right. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
December  24.  1940] 

LABORS    PLANK    PI.AN 

Philip  Murray's  proposal  for  producing  500 
planes  a  day  may  turn  out  no  more  fighting 
craft  .than  Henry  Fords  30.000-a-month 
promise.  Neither  is  so  simple  of  achieve- 
ment as  It  sounds.  The  aircraft  Industry, 
working  largely  on  a  quality  rather  than 
quantity  basis,  will  scoff  at  both.  But  both 
are  aimed  in  the  right  direction  and  the  de- 
tailed plan  Just  laid  before  President  Roose- 
velt by  the  new  head  of  the  C.  I.  O.  deserves 
careful  study. 

Mr.  Ford  made  only  a  general  statement 
which  carried  weight  because  of  his  repu- 
tation for  mass  production.  Despite  the 
natiiral  doubts  of  the  present  plane  builders 
in  regard  to  mass  production  it  must  be 
attempted  if  the  British-American  defense 
program  is  to  produce  genuine  air  mastery. 
The  Murray  plan  is  like  the  Ford  proposal 
in  this  necessary  aim,  and  in  addition  it  is 
specific. 

Prepared  In  blueprint  detail  by  Walter 
Reuther  of  the  United  Automobile  Workers, 
It  has  the  further  advantage  of  promising 
early  production.  In  brief.  It  urges  that  the 
tremendous  surplus  equipment  and  labor  in 
America's  motorcar  Industry  be  turned  to 
plane  production.  It  specifies  plants  and 
methods,  and  claims  that  In  6  months  the 
output  wovild  be  500  planes  a  day.  This  con- 
trasts with  plans  for  new.  specially  built 
plane  plants.  Even  the  new  Ford  plant  for 
aircraft  engines  is  not  expected  to  get  into 
production  until  late  in  1942. 

Motorcar  manufacturers  may  oppose  the 
plan  as  Interfering  with  car  making.    Plane 


manufacturers  may  oppose  it  as  Interfering 
with  their  business  and  because  they  know 
the  dlfBcultles  In  mass  production  of  planes. 
Here  Is  where  one  of  the  big  decisions  on 
defense  must  be  made.  Sooner  or  later  mass 
production  of  planes  Is  coming.  The  Mur-  . 
ray-Reuther  plan  should  give  It  impetus. 
Some  featvires  of  the  proposal  may  well  take 
hold.  It  deserves  consideration  also  as  an 
evidence  of  labor's  effort  to  play  a  creative 
role  In  speeding  defense  plans. 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  of  Decem- 
ber 27,  1940] 

CHALLENGE  TO   INDUSTRY   OFFERED  IN  StTRVET 

Unique  in  the  history  of  labor  leaders  was 
Philip  Murray's  submission  to  the  President 
of  Walter  P.  Reuther's  survey  of  the  potential 
ability  of  the  automobile  industry  to  pro- 
duce 500  all-metal  pursuit  planes  per  day 
by  the  pooling  of  that  Industry's  facilities 
and  the  application  of  mass  production 
through  the  utilization  of  seasonally  idle 
equipment  and  the  employment  of  available 
skilled  labor. 

The  implications  and  risk  of  prestige  In- 
volved In  the  suggestion  required  courage 
in  that  if  the  implication  that  industry  itself 
was  not  awake  to  the  possibilities  outlined 
can  be  disproved  the  reputation  for  sagacity 
and  perception  of  those  responsible  for  the 
survey  and  the  resultant  conclusions  would 
be  irreparably  injured  and  their  future  in- 
fluence in  such  matters  discounted  severely. 

The  information  volunteered  is  construed 
differently  by  three  schools  of  thought. 
First,  some  consider  the  suggestion  to  be  an 
effort  to  Indicate  that  Industry  is  holding 
back;  next,  that  Industry  does  not  compre- 
hend its  capacity  to  produce;  and  last,  that 
organized  labor,  through  its  knowledge  and 
comprehension  of  the  automotive  indus- 
try's productive  capacity  is  attempting  to  be 
of  truly  constructive  assistance  in  the  prob- 
lem of  producing  desperately  needed  combat 
material. 

Genuinely  disinterested  Americans  hope 
that  the  opinions  expressed  by  Murray  and 
Reuther  may  prove  correct,  and  it  would 
seem  as  though  fair-minded  industrialists 
would  have  the  breadth  of  mind  required 
to  admit  that  labor  is  capable  of  pointing 
the  way.  If  that  be  the  case. 

Such  an  eventuality  would  Introduce  a 
new  era  of  cooperation  and  understanding 
m  the  presence  of  emergency. 

[From  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  of  January 
3,   19411 

HOW   DO   WE    KNOW   PLANE   PLAN   WON'T   WORK 
UNTH.  WE  TRY  IT? 

Labor's  answer  to  the  cry  for  speeded  na- 
tional-defense production,  the  C.  I.  O.  pro- 
posal to  nianufacture  500  planes  a  day  with- 
in 6  months  by  Ui-lllzing  surplus  automobile 
plant  capacities,  has  been  shelved  by  defense 
experts  In  Washington  as  "Impracticable." 
The  plan  hasn't  actually  been  turned  down 
yet.  because,  according  to  President  Roose- 
velt, it  is  receiving  "serious  consideration." 
But  actually,  after  defense  bigwigs  have  put 
the  unofficial  kabosh  on  it,  it  probably  will 
stay  kaboshed. 

Factors  making  the  plan  "impracticable," 
according  to  the  experts,  are  (1)  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  right  kind  of  machine  tools, 

(2)  impossibility  of  storing  up  enough 
aluminum  products  in  6  months  to  carry 
through    continued     500-a-day     production, 

(3)  previous  assignment  of  some  auto  plants 
to  other  defense  production  Jobs,  (4)  lack 
of  Immediate  armament  for  as  many  planes 
as  the  United  Automobile  Workers  union 
proposes. 

The  term  "impracticable"  is  about  as  in- 
definite as  any  label  could  be,  and  it  covers 
a  multitude  of  sins.  Without  attempting  to 
pose  as  an  authority,  we  can't  see  Its  appli- 
cation here.    In  fact,  if  there's  nothing  more 
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blnderlng  adoption  of  the  streamlined  pro- 
duction offer  than  the  four  reasons  indi- 
cated, the  defense  experts  seem  to  be  shying 
away  from  goblins  in  the  attic. 

Of  course  there  will  be  difficulty  In  ob- 
taining machine  tools,  new  or  old.  But 
according  to  C.  I.  O.  officials  there  are  suf- 
ficient old  dies  that  could  be  retooled  to 
start  the  program;  and  if  America  couldn't 
provide  the  other  necessary  parts  it  would 
be  falling  far  short  of  similar  demands  met 
in  the  past.  The  second  point,  that  enough 
aluminum  couldn't  be  .stored  up  In  advance 
probably  is  true;  but  if  it  couldn't  be  stored 
up  for  this,  how  cotild  It  be  stored  for  any 
other  armament  effort?  In  other  words, 
why  is  that  problem  particular  to  this  pro- 
posal? It  isn't.  The  third  reason,  namely, 
that  auto  plants  are  already  being  used,  also 
is  true;  but  as  a  corollary,  there  are  many 
that  aren't  being  used;  and  it's  only  nat- 
ural to  assume  that  ^'alter  Reuther,  direc- 
tor of  organization  for  the  U.  A.  W.,  con- 
sidered the  whole  situation  before  he  made 
the  proposal.  The  last  excuse,  that  there 
isn't  sufficient  armament  to  equip  the 
planes.  Is  silly.  You  don't  hold  up  pro- 
duction of  all  automobiles  Just  becatise  one 
fender  is  missing.  You  build  the  autoe 
and  put  the  fender  on  afterward.  Pre- 
sumably there's  nothing  to  prevent  arma- 
ments from  being  applied  after  the  planes 
are  built. 

If  the  reasons  for  shelving  the  plan  are 
no  more  profound  than  those  given,  the 
experts  lay  themselves  open  to  the  criticism 
of  red-taping  the  prog:-am  they're  supposed 
to  be  speeding.  If  thtre  are  more  reasons, 
they  should  be  aired.  In  light  of  the 
chaotic  mess  that  has  characterized  the  ef- 
fort to  date,  the  experts  should  have  well- 
founded  bases  before  they  turn  down  the 
first  integrated  plan  to  vitalize  our  defense. 
There  may  be  many  Icipractlcalltles  in  the 
proposal,  and  maximum  production  it  sug- 
gests might  be  delayed  or  even  never 
reached.  But  500  planes  a  day,  or  400,  or 
200,  Is  so  much  better  than  we  have  been 
doing  that  it  certainly  entitles  the  Reuther 
plan  to  more  than  superficial  consideration. 


Agricnltore,  Induitry,  and  Labor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  Jamiary  21, 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  CLIFFORD  V.  GREGORY, 
ASSOCIATE  PUBUEHER  OF  WALLACES' 
FARMER   AND   IOWA   HOMESTEAD 


Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  in  Baltimore,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the  pro- 
gram was  a  discussion  of  the  parts  which 
industry,  labor,  and  agriculture  should 
play  in  our  national  economy  in  this  time 
of  crisis. 

On  that  occasion  the  challenge  of  the 
times  was  presented  in  a  very  effective 
way  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Waymack,  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune.  The  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  agriculture  was 
made  by  Mr.  Clifford  V.  Gregory,  asso- 
ciate publisher  of  Wallaces'  Parmer.  Mr. 
Phillip  Murray,  president  of  the  Congress 


of  Industrial  Organizations,  spoke  for 
labor,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Batt,  president  of 
the  S-K-F  Industries,  represented  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Gregory's  address  clearly  and 
forcefully  presents  the  handicaps  under 
which  agriculture  is  suffering  as  com- 
pared with  labor  and  Industry.  It  indi- 
cates as  well  some  of  the  reasons  for  these 
handicaps.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  herewith  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Gregory's  address: 

ACRICtTLTUaE,    INDUSTRY,    AND    LABOB 

I  must  apologize  for  being  unable  to  pre- 
pare a  speech  for  this  important  meeting. 
The  best  I  could  do  was  to  have  my  stenog- 
rapher copy  a  few  fictitious  newspaper  clip- 
pings, but  these,  after  all.  tell  a  story  of 
their  own. 

"Bloomington,  III.,  April  10, 1942. — Chester 
Davis,  of  the  National  Defense  Commission, 
met  here  today  with  Illinois  farm  leaders  to 
discuss  the  need  for  greater  efforts  in  food 
prcductlon  to  meet  the  demands  growing 
out  of  the  war. 

"  'The  action  of  farmers  last  year  in  re- 
stricting production  sufficiently  to  raise 
prices  to  parity  and  meet  the  rising  cost  of 
other  goods  has  resulted  in  acute  food  short- 
age,' said  Mr.  Davis.  The  interests  of  na- 
tional defense  require  that  the  farm  plant  be 
enlarged  immediately  by  plowing  up  half  the 
land  now  In  meadow  and  pasture.' 

'Tarm  leaders,  following  the  example  of 
certain  aircraft  and  other  manufacturers  in 
the  summer  of  1940,  stated  that  they  would 
plow  up  no  more  land  without  a  Govern- 
ment guaranty  that  the  products  of  that 
land  could  be  sold  at  a  profit,  and  until  they 
could  have  definite  assurance  from  Federal 
and  local  governments  as  to  v.'hat  their  taxes 
would  be  for  the  next  5  years. 

"They  stated  also  that  the  expense  of 
plowing  this  additional  land  and  later  re- 
turning It  to  grass,  and  the  loss  of  soil  fer- 
tility resulting  from  the  cultivation  of  this 
land,  must  be  amortized  over  a  5-year  period 
and  the  amortization  cost  added  to  the  price 
of  farm  products." 

"New  York  Crrr.  February  4,  1944.— The 
Wheat  Production  Corporation,  which  ac- 
quired a  monopoly  of  wheat  growing  in 
North  America  Just  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  announced  today  that  owing  to  lack 
of  demand,  no  wheat  will  be  grown  this 
year  in  the  States  of  Nebraska,  Montana,  and 
North  and  South  Dakota.  Asked  what  would 
become  of  the  farmers  in  those  States,  Presi- 
dent John  D.  Wheatfeller  said:  'That  is  not 
our  responsibility.  We  must  look  after  the 
Interests  of   our   stockholders.' " 

"STRACtrsE.  N.  Y.,  September  10,  1945. — 
The  death  yesterday  of  Henry  Smith,  New 
York's  dairy  king,  recalls  the  story  of  his 
sudden  rise  to  wealth  as  a  result  of  apply- 
ing Wall  Street  methods  to  agriculture. 

"In  1940,  Smith  was  a  tenant  farmer  with 
one  cow.  With  a  flash  of  that  genius  that 
was  later  to  make  him  wealthy,  he  an- 
nounced to  his  wife  one  morning  that  there 
would  never  be  any  money  in  milking  cows. 
Later  that  same  day  he  Incorporated  the 
Smith  Dairy  Corporation,  with  capital  stock  of 
$250.  The  sole  assets  of  the  corporation 
were  the  family  cow.  He  then  issued  bonds 
of  $150  against  the  cow.  and  sold  the  bonds, 
together  with  40  percent  of  the  stock,  to 
his  neighbors  for  $250. 

"With  that  $250  he  took  an  option  of  a 
neighbor's  herd  of  30  cows,  and  incorpo- 
rated the  herd  as  the  Smith  Dairy  Produc- 
tion Co.  Fifty-one  percent  of  the  voting 
stock  in  this  new  company  was  retained 
by  the  Smith  Dairy  Corporation.  Sale  of 
the  remainder,  plus  preferred  stock  and  de- 
bentures, brought  in  enough  money  to  com- 
plete the  deal  with  the  neighbor  and  buy 
a  controlltng  Interest  In  2  more  herds. 


"Mr.  Smith  had  found  the  golden  key  to 
success.  By  the  time  of  his  death  his  wealth 
was  estimated  at  $40,000,000,  and  through 
his  holding  company,  the  Smith  Dairy  Cor- 
poration, he  had  pyramided  himself  Into  con- 
trol of  the  entire  milk  supply  of  New  York 
City. 

"This  control  was  hastened  by  basic  pat- 
ents which  Mr.  Smith  secured  on  the  bo- 
vine process  of  making  grass  into  milk  and 
by  high  tariffs  which  New  York  Congress- 
men, to  whose  campaign  funds  Smith  al- 
ways contributed  liberally,  were  able  to  se- 
cure for  him.  Consumers,  of  course,  paid 
more  for  their  milk,  but  who  cares  about 
them? 

"One  of  the  principal  motimers  at  Smith's 
funeral  was  J.  P.  Morgan,  who  was  heard  to 
mutter  as  the  corpse  was  lowered  to  Its 
final  resting  place,  "Why  didn't  I  think  of 
capitalizing  cows?' 

"While  we  have  our  Imagination  working, 
suppose  we  turn  to  another  field.  Here  are 
some  more  fictitious  news  dispatches." 

"Jackson,  Miss..  February  2,  1942. — The 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Cotton  Plant- 
ers announced  today  a  closed  shop  for  Mis- 
sissippi cotton  growers.  No  Mlasisslppl 
farmer  will  be  allowed  to  plant  cotton  this 
spring  without  a  union  card,  which  can  be 
obtained  by  paying  an  initiation  fee  of  $60. 
John  Lewis  Green,  president  of  the  union, 
stated  that  the  closed-shop  rule  will  be  en- 
forced by  peaceful  picketing.  There  Is 
nothing  so  conducive  to  peace  as  a  rap  with 
a  good  fence  picket,'  he  said." 

"Marshalltown,  Iowa.,  November  8,  1943.— 
Too  many  guys  have  muscled  In  on  the 
hog-ralsing  racket,'  said  WUliam  Jones,  presi- 
dent of  the  piggers  union  in  an  exclusive 
interview  here  today.  The  plumber's  union 
won't  let  a  fellow  plumb  without  a  license 
and  a  union  card.  They  see  to  it  that  there 
ain't  enough  plumbers  to  go  around,  and 
that's  why  they  get  good  pay.  Prom  now 
on.  no  one  can  raise  pigs  in  Iowa  unlea 
I  say  so,  and  I'll  see  to  It  that  there  aint 
too  many  of  'em  in  our  union.' " 

"  'We're  going  to  take  care  of  the  problem 
of  too  many  farmers  by  passing  the  work 
around.  We  won't  let  a  licensed  swill  pourer 
clean  out  the  pigpens  or  a  com  plower 
grind  the  feed,  and  if  any  member  sits  up  all 
night  with  the  sows  when  the  pigs  are  com- 
ing well  Jerk  his  union  card.' " 

"MorrrcoMERT,  Ala.,  Augiist  12,  1942  —Gov- 
ernment agricultural  policies  have  changed 
greatly  since  the  day  when  an  Alabama 
county  agent  was  reprimanded  for  aaklng 
some  of  his  folks  to  Join  the  Farm  Bureau. 
County  Agent  Sam  Jones  received  a  memo- 
randum from  "the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculttire  today  which  read  In 
part  as  follows: 

"  'It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  promote  collective  bargaining 
and  the  dosed  shop  in  agriculture  as  well 
as  in  labor.  Prom  this  date,  no  benefit  or 
conservatlon  payments  or  farm  credit  or 
farm-security  loans  will  be  made  except  to 
holders  of  Farm  Bureau  membership  cards.' 
"It  is  understood  that  similar  Instructions 
have  been  sent  to  all  governmental  agri- 
cultural agencies  In  this  county,  and  pre- 
sumably in  the  entire  country." 

Before  reading  tbe  next  news  clipping,  let 
me  refresh  youi-  memory  as  to  what  happened 
in  the  summer  of  1944.  You  will  recall  that 
early  in  that  y«jar  the  economists'  committee 
of  100  reconunended  as  a  cure  for  the  Na- 
tion's economic  troubles  that  wages  and  pr.oes 
of  industrial  products  be  determined  by  ex- 
tending to  those  fields  tbe  beneficent  system 
of  speculative  markets  which  for  so  long  had 
prevailed  in  agriculture.  Their  recommen- 
dations were  adopted,  and  labor  and  Indus- 
trial product  exchanges  were  set  up  In  July 
of  that  year.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  market  news  sununary  In  the  New  York 
Times  for  March  6,  1945: 
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"With  a  few  MEceptlons  the  market  was 
all  along  the  line  tcday. 

"Uay  carpenters  were  quoted  steady  to  25 
cents  off.  The  market  for  July  plumbers 
lacked  serious  support,  and  reacted  to  a  per- 
alatent  drive  by  short  sellers  by  dropping  30 
cents  below  yesterday's  average.  Weakness 
was  most  pronotmced  In  the  barbers'  pit, 
where  the  price  of  September  haircuts 
dropped  to  30  cents,  while  plain  shaves  for 
September  delivery  dropped  5  points  to  10  Vi 
cents.  The  only  strong  point  in  the  labor 
market  was  in  stenographers,  where  a  squeeze 
put  the  September  price  up  to  $30  a  week. 

'In  the  industrial  field.  May  tractors  went 
begging  at  a  decline  of  $75  from  yesterdays 
final  quotations.  September  refrigerators 
dropped  $40,  with  a  late  reaction  due  to  cov- 
ering by  shorts  which  recovered  $10  of  the 
loas.  Spot  com  planters  were  steady  at  $8 
below  yesterday's  closing." 

The  two  clippings  which  follow  might  be 
classified  under  the  heading,  "What  might 
have  been  " 

The  first  Is  from  the  Washington  Ferris 
Wheel  for  June  1.  1940: 

.TWlth  the  United  States  about  to  engage 
In  a  stupendous  preparedness  effort,  the  wis- 
dom of  the  far-s;ghted  policies  put  Into  effect 
following  a  conference  of  industrial,  labor, 
and  agricultural  leaders  in  1930  becomes  dra- 
matically apparent. 

"Our  readers  will  remember  that  late  in  that 
year  a  conference  of  leaders  of  these  three 
great  groups  was  held,  at  which  time  it  was 
agreed  that  the  only  way  to  put  the  economy 
of  the  Nation  on  a  sound  basis  and  Insure 
the  permanence  of  American  democracy  was 
to  restore  full  production,  competitive  prices. 
and  freedom  of  opportunity  in  all  lines  of 
endeavor.  The  conference,  It  will  be  recalled, 
agreed  on  the  following  basic  principles, 
which  in  view  of  their  effect  on  the  present 
emergency,  are  worth  reviewing  here: 

"1.  There  must  be  no  restriction  on  the 
right  of  any  citizen  to  work  in  any  occupa- 
tion of  h\B  choosing. 

"2.  There  must  be  no  restriction  of  the  out- 
put of  industry,  agriculture,  or  labor  until 
such  time  as  human  wants  In  this  country 
are  fully  satisfied.  Restriction  of  Industrial 
production  in  order  to  maintain  or  increase 
prices  is  indefensible.  The  Nation's  indus- 
trial plant  must  be  kept  operating  at  capacity, 
and  capacity  increased  where  needed.  The 
output  can  be  moved  into  constmiption  by 
a  competitive  price  policy  that  will  permit 
the  American  people  to  buy  and  consume 
what  they  produce. 

"3.  Necessary  shifts  In  production,  and  in- 
creased efllciency  of  production  due  to  new 
processes  and  machinery,  must  be  made  in 
orderly  fashion,  in  order  that  the  public  may 
have  the  benefit  of  Improved  technology  with- 
out causing  unemployment. 

"4.  The  old  theory  that  one  group  can  pros- 
per at  the  expense  of  others  must  be  dis- 
carded In  favor  of  the  newer  concept  that  the 
only  lasting  prosperity  is  that  which  is  shared 
by  all  the  population  in  proportion  to  their 
ability  and  effort. 

"S.  The  entire  structure  of  special  privilege 
which  has  been  built  up  over  the  years  with 
Government  aid  and  sanction  must  be 
abolished. 

"6.  Balanced  and  abundant  production, 
efficient  distribution,  and  a  division  of  the 
national  income  In  proportion  to  each  Indi- 
vidual's actual  contribution  in  productive 
effort  are  essential  to  the  national  well- 
being. 

"The  conference  adjourned  with  each 
group  pledged  to  put  these  principles  into 
action  at  once. 

"Subsequent  history  is  well  known.  Pro- 
duction aiul  standards  of  living  rose  rapidly. 
In  agrlctilture  where  weather  hazards  cause 
laLTge  seasonal  variations  in  production, 
adoption  of  the  ever-normal  granary  policy 
lamilted  In  accumulation  of  stock  piles  of 
food  and  clothing  materials  that  insured  the 


American   people   against   shortage   In   time 
of  peace  or  war. 

"Removal  of  union  restrictions  against 
training  for  and  engaging  In  the  skilled 
occujjations  brought  about  within  a  few 
years  a  population  so  skilled  in  industrial 
technique  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  limit 
to  America's  productive  capacity.  This  was 
greatly  aided,  of  course,  by  industrial  plant 
expansion  and  continuous  plant  operation. 

"The  rapid  expansion  of  consumer  demand 
which  followed  this  new  policy  of  abundant 
Industrial  production  and  lower  prices  aston- 
ished those  industrial  leaders  who  had  feared 
that  this  policy  would  destroy  profits.  Those 
far-sighted  labor  leaders  whose  Interest  was 
the  real  welfare  of  the  workers  were  gratified 
to  see  unemployment  approach  the  vanishing 
point  and  the  workers'  yearly  income  rise  to 
unprecedented  heights.  With  parity  farm 
prices  and  with  city  people  earning  enough 
to  eat  adequately  and  wear  sufficient  cloth- 
ing, the  steady  buying  power  of  agriculture 
provided  a  solid  underpinning  for  industrial 
and  labor  prosperity. 

"A  nation  that  had  learned  to  make  de- 
mocracy work  in  peacetime  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people  was  not  alarmed  about  the 
temporary  success  of  the  Nazi  military  ma- 
chine. It  was  a  relatively  simple  task  to 
turn  the  Nation's  abundance  of  skilled  labor 
and  factory  capacity  to  the  task  of  preparing 
for  national  defense.  In  previous  periods  of 
national  emergency  only  agriculture,  with  Its 
long-time  policy  of  abundant  production, 
was  adequately  prepared.  This  time  the 
whole  Nation  was  prepared." 

And  now  for  one  final  clipping: 

"Bkrun.  Gebmant,  January  15,  1941. — 
Adolph  Hitler  sued  for  peace  today.  In  an- 
nouncing this  momentous  decision  he  said: 
'For  some  months  my  Gestapo  agents  have 
been  investigating  conditions  in  the  United 
States.  I  received  their  report  yesterday,  and 
after  studying  it  carefully,  I  am  convinced 
that  democracy  and  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tevA  of  Germany  cannot  hope  to  compete  with 
It.  I  am.  therefore,  calling  the  Reichstag  in 
special  session,  with  the  recommendation  that 
they  proceed  at  once  to  set  up  a  democratic 
government  in  Germany  and  reestablish  free 
enterprise  on  the  American  pattern.  Only 
by  doing  that.  I  believe,  can  the  interests  of 
the  German  nation  be  best  served." " 


The  Lawyer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  January  21, 1941 


ARTICLE   BY   LOUIS   LANDE 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  treatise  on 
the  lawyer,  written  by  Louis  Lande,  of 
New  York: 

THE    LAWTEB 

I  am  the  lawyer. 

I  displaced  brute  force  with  mercy,  Justice, 
and  equity. 

I  taught  mankind  to  respect  the  rights  of 
others  to  their  property,  to  their  personal 
liberty,  to  freedom  of  conscience,  to  free 
speech,  and  free  assembly. 

I  am  the  spokesman  of  righteous  cause. 

I  plead  for  the  poor,  the  persecuted,  the 
widow,  and  the  orphan. 


I  maintain  honor  In  the  market  place. 

I  am  the  champion  of  unpopular  causes. 

I  am  the  foe  of  tyranny,  oppression,  and 
bureaucracy. 

I  prepared  the  way  for  the  Ten  Conmiand- 
ments. 

I  pleaded  for  the  freedom  of  phe  slave  In 
Greece  and  for  the  captive  in  Rome. 

I  fought  the  Stamp  Act. 

I  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  rights  of  man. 

I  defended  the  slave.  I  was  an  abolition- 
ist. I  signed  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion. 

In  every  land  and  in  every  clime.  I  pun- 
ish the  Wicked,  protect  the  Innocent,  raise 
up  the  lowly,  oppose  brutality  and  injustice. 

I  fought  in  every  war  for  liberty. 

I  stand  in  the  way  of  public  clamor  and 
the  tjn-anny  of  the  majority. 

I  speak  for  the  rich  man  when  prejudice 
prevents  him  from  getting  Justice  and  I  in- 
sist that  the  poor  man  be  accorded  all  his 
rights  and  privileges. 

I  seek  the  equality  of  mankind,  regardless 
of  color,  caste,  sex,  or  religion. 

I  am  for  the  parliament  of  man  and  for 
the   abolition  of  all  wars. 

I  hate  fraud,  deceit,  or  trickery. 

I  am  forbidden  to  serve  two  masters  or  to 
compromise  with  injustice. 

I  am  the  conservative  of  the  past,  the 
liberal  of  the  present,  and  the  radical  of  the 
future. 

I  believe  in  convention  but  I  cut  the  Gor- 
dlan  knot  of  formalism  and  red  tape  to  do 
Justice  and  equity. 

I  am  the  leader  of  mankind  In  every  crisis. 

I  am  the  scapegoat  of  the  world. 

I  hold  the  rights  of  mankind  in' the  hollow 
of  my  hand,  but  am  unable  to  obtain  recog- 
nition of  my  own. 

I  am  the  pioneer.  I  am  the  last  to  re- 
nounce the  past  and  to  overturn  the  present. 

I  am  the  Jvist  Judge  and  the  righteous 
ruler. 

I  hear  before  I  condemn.  I  seek  the  best 
In  everything. 

— Louis  Lande,  New  York  City. 


Aid  for  Great  Britain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  January  21, 1941 


LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  involved  in  ex- 
tending aid  to  Great  Britain  by  one  of 
the  outstanding  citizens  of  my  district, 
H.  M.  Messenger,  president  of  the  Mes- 
senger Corporation,  Auburn,  Ind.: 

Auburn,   Ind.,  January  13.  1941. 
Hon.  George  W.  Gillie, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Representative  GnxnE:  You.  of  course, 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  actions  of  this 
Congress  will  be  the  most  far-reaching  and 
momentous  of  any  Congress  since  the  World 
War.  The  air  is  filled  with  war  talk  from  low 
and  high  places  and,  if  the  present  trend 
continues,  people  out  this  way  have  no  doubt 
that  America  will  be  In  war  up  to  Its  "eye- 
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brows"  with  shooting  going  on  aplenty  in  6 
months. 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  "measures  short 
of  war"  for  a  nation  the  size  of  the  United 
States.  With  the  situation  which  confronts 
us  today,  it  will  very  soon  be  either  "whole 
war"  or  nothing. 

I  believe  that  most  people  are^quite  con- 
tused as  to  how  far  we  should  go  but  the 
pace  of  the  drift  over  the  precipice  is  acceler- 
ating so  fast  that  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
we  will  have  troops  in  Africa.  Mesopotamia, 
and  Europe  within  the  next  12  months.  The 
only  power  that  can  stop  it  is  Congress. 
Whether  there  is  enough  strength  in  the 
group  who  do  not  want  us  to  get  into  war,  I 
do  not  know,  but  if  this  group  does  not  have 
the  sufficient  strength  to  keep  vis  out  of 
actual  war.  they  certainly  should  use  their 
efforts  to  preserve  what  democracy  we  have 
in  this  country  and  Insist  that  aU  Executive 
prerogatives  be  checked  by  Congress  Itself. 
No  blank  checks  should  be  granted. 

I  have  traveled  quite  extensively  In  Ger- 
many, Italy,  France,  Switzerland,  Belgium. 
Holland,  and  England  and  I  know  pretty  well 
the  frame  of  mind  that  the  average  English- 
man is  in  as  well  as  the  average  continental. 
They  feel  they  can  go  out  and  quarrel  among 
themselves  and.  If  the  thing  gets  too  serious, 
they  can  play  on  the  sentiment  of  Uncle  Sam 
and  get  him  to  come  in  and  furnish  men  and 
money,  food  and  guns  in  sufficient  volume 
to  enable  them  to  come  out  on  top  and,  be- 
lieve me,  they  have  come  out  on  top  when  the 
spoils  have  been  divided. 

We  went  out  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  in  the  World  War — all  we  got  out 
of  it  was  the  Leviathan  and  we  sold  that  for 
scrap  iron.  Before  the  war  was  over.  Lenin 
and  Stalin  fastened  communism  on  Russia 
and  continued  their  insidious  campaign  on 
democracy.  Shortly  thereafter,  up  popped 
Mussolini  with  his  facism — then,  it  wasn't 
long  before  Hitler  was  on  too  in  Germany 
with  his  national  socialism.  The  three  with 
their  same  "isms"  are  of  the  same  breed  of 
"cats." 

England  has  now  lost  her  control  of  trade 
In  Europe.  She  knew  she  was  going  to  lose 
it  when  she  declared  war  in  the  first  place. 
She  Is  now  fighting  with  her  back  to  the 
wall  and  America  is  being  urged  to  come  in 
and  pour  out  her  blood,  money,  and  resovuces 
to  save  Britain. 

I  probably  am  lacking  In  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  world  affairs  to  understand  why  we 
should  have  to  do  this  but,  if  we  do  It.  why 
not  be  realistic  with  England?  We  need 
every  possession  she  has  In  the  Caribbean 
Bea  In  order  to  safeguard  our  interest  in  the 
Panama  Canal.  Why  not  insist  that  she 
ttim  those  tangible  things  over  to  us  now  if 
we  are  going  to  go  In  and  dlssi|)ate  otir  own 
resources  and  blood  In  this  war?  England 
has  always  been  realistic  in  these  matters. 
She  has  out-traded  us  and  out-smarted  us 
every  time!  I  am  no  enemy  of  the  British 
Empire — in  fact.  I  am  an  admirer  of  the 
sterling  character  of  the  British  and  the 
shrewd,  realistic  way  In  which  they  have 
built  up  their  empire.  But.  what  I  am 
afraid  of  Is  that  when  the  final  story  of  this 
war  is  tdld.  we  will  have  a  one-hundred  or 
one-hundred-fifty-billon-dollar  debt  in  this 
country  with  loss  of  our  liberties,  and  when 
the  war  is  over  Britain  will  have  to  set  up  a 
form  of  state  socialism  and  dictatorship  in 
her  own  country  In  order  to  quickly  rebuild. 
Europe  will  be  Impoverished  to  death  after 
the  war  is  over  and  the  Lord  only  knows 
what  kind  of  "ism"  will  spring  up  again 
over  there,  and  in  about  20  years  from  now 
we  will  have  the  same  thing  to  meet  again. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  best  course 
for  this  country  to  pursue  at  this  time  would 
be  to  supply  Britain  with  what  she  could 
pay  for  In  cash  and  let  her  take  It  In  her 
own  ships  and  then  In  the  meantime  fever- 
ishly, without  a  moment's  rest,  build  up  the 
defense  of  this  country  to  the  sky  with  a 
two-ocean  navy  and  the  biggest  fleet  of  air- 


planes In  the  world  and  sit  right  here  pre- 
serving our  own  country,  liberty,  and  re- 
60vut:es;  then,  go  out  with  the  daring  sales 
ability  and  initiative  of  American  men  and 
do  a  real  selling  Job  for  quality  merchandise 
in  South  America  and  to  any  other  countrlea 
who  can  buy  our  stuff  and  pay  for  it. 

If  anyone  reads  the  History  of  Nations, 
It  realistically  tells  us  that  every  nation 
has  Its  day — they  rise  and  fall.  It  aeems 
to  me  that  the  star  of  destiny  la  coming 
westward  and  is  now  almost  in  the  zenith 
over  the  United  States.  The  day  wiU  ooooe 
when  we  will  have  to  ^ht  our  own  bat- 
tles— it  may  be  years  from  now  but  It  win 
come  and  when  that  day  comes,  we  should 
so  handle  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  so  that 
we  will  be  strong  and  ready  for  that  day. 
If  we  dissipate  our  resources,  trying  to  keep 
Europe  straight,  we  will  not  have  very  much 
left  for  our  day  of  reckoning. 

Frankly.  I  would  like  to  hear  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  talking  more  about  America 
and  what  we  should  do  for  ourselves  than 
what  we  should  be  doing  for  somebody  else. 
I  presume  I  could  be  called  an  isolation- 
ist, but  I,  for  one,  would  let  the  boys  over 
there  fight  It  out  In  the  old  dcg-flght 
method  they  have  enjoyed  for  hundreds  of 
years,  and  let  the  best  man  win.  In  the 
meantime,  everlastingly — day  and  nij^ht — 
prepare  ourselves  and  look  out  for  our- 
selves. This  viewpoint,  no  doubt,  will  be 
considered  an  extreme  one  at  the  present 
time.  Ten  years  from  now,  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  right  viewpoint. 

However,  I  urge  you,  as  I  know  you  will, 
to  look  at  all  of  these  matters  in  a  realistic 
way  and  diligently  lend  your  efforts  to  the 
sacred  trust  of  preserving  democracy  in  all 
of  its  forms,,  which  we  now  enjoy  in  this 
country,  and  build  a  most  adequate  defense 
to  protect  us  against  outside  aggressofs. 

Whatever  final  policy  Is  adopted.  I  am 
an  American  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  and 
wUl  conscientiously  support  whatever  course 
the  country,  under  the  leadership  of  Con- 
gress, takes. 

With  very  kind  regards,  I  am  sincerely 
yours, 

H.  M.  Messenger. 
President,  Messenger  Corporation. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway  Project  Vitally 
Important 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  1CINNB50TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  January  21, 1941 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr,  Speaker,  need 
for  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  as 
a  national-defense  proposition  has  here- 
tofore been  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  connection  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program  of  decentralizing  war  in- 
dustries, and  putting  part  of  them  in  the 
Midwest,  the  deepening  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  becomes  very  important. 
At  the  present  time,  the  so-called  ocean- 
going boats  cannot  enter  the  Great 
Lakes.  By  the  same  token,  this  type  o£ 
boat  cannot  be  constructed  in  the  ship- 
yards on  the  Great  Lakes.  Shipbuilding 
companies  on  the  Great  Lakes  are  lim- 
ited to  much  smaller  craft. 


Further,  and  vital  to  national  defense, 
is  the  buflding  of  oceangoing  ships  at 
points  far  removed  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  In  the  «vent  that  this  coun- 
try should  become  involved  in  war,  the 
need  for  such  a  program  would  appear 
to  be  unchallenged.  By  all  means,  the 
country  should  give  its  wholehearted 
support  to  the  President's  plan  to  con- 
struct the  seaway,  not  only  because  of 
the  great  need  for  additional  power  de- 
velopment, but  because  national  defense 
needs  require  large-sized  vessels  to  be 
built  in  shipyards  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  addition  to  these  factors,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  is  required  for  navi- 
gation purposes.  Long  before  World  War 
No.  2  commenced  students  of  trans- 
portation repeatedly  pointed  out  the 
great  advantages  of  this  ix-oject  to 
the  American  people,  lliroughout  the 
years  we  have  been  familiar  with  sec- 
tional and  selfish  opposition  to  this  mat- 
ter. The  enemies  of  this  project  are 
still  operating  and  still  using  the  old. 
unsound,  and  fallacious  arguments  which 
they  have  broadcast  in  the  years  gODe 
by.  A  striking  example  of  the  propa- 
ganda used  by  the  opposition  occurred 
when  the  Northwest  Shippers'  Advisory 
Board  recently  adopted  a  resolution  at 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  opposing  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  development.  This  action 
is  very  pointedly  discussed  in  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Duluth  News-Tribune  of 
Friday.  January  17,  1941.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

BHIPPEES  AND  TH«  SKAWAT 

Illinois.  Indiana.  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  WU- 
consln,  the  East  North  Central  States,  suf- 
fered the  preatest  decline  In  manufacturing 
volume  between  1937  and  1939,  the  bleimlal 
census  of  manufactures  shows. 

The  Chicago  News  argues  that  this  comes 
from  two  chief  causes:  Those  States  ha\«  so 
many  Industries  which  are  highly  variable, 
exceedingly  btjsy  in  good  years  like  1937,  very 
slugt-lsh  in  dull  ones  like  1939,  and  they  are 
cut  off  from  all-water  transportation  to  other 
parts  of  the  country  and  to  foreign  lands. 

"That  handicap  of  our  landlocked  position 
is  more  than  ever  In  evidence  under  the  de- 
fense program."  says  the  News.  "Shipbuild- 
ing constitutes  a  large  share  of  the  program 
The  Middle  West  cannot  share  in  shipbuild- 
ing for  ocean  traffic  untU  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  Is  open.  Once  that  waterway  is  open 
our  access  to  coastal  markets  will  net  cn*.y  re- 
move the  handicap  imposed  by  the  Panama 
Canal  but  will  make  of  the  Canal  a  positive 
benefit  to  the  Middle  West  by  extending  the 
radius  of  the  section's  irade,  and  by  br.nglng 
our  farm  products  nearer  to  ahlpside." 

This  Is  a  logical  argument  and  cne  with 
which  many  in  the  Middle  West  will  agree, 
i  But  apparently  the  Northwest  Shippers'  Ad- 
visory Board  wants  this  handicap  to  continue, 
for  at  St.  Paul  this  week  It  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion opposing  development  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  "until  It  can  be  cefln  tsly 
shown  that  Northwest  transportation  needs 
It."  Charles  H.  Conaway,  cf  Pargo,  says  the 
seaway  would  "create  a  needless  and  vnhear- 
able  additional  burden  of  taxation  at  a  time 
when  the  American  pecple  can  least  aflrrd  it." 

The  Associated  Press  notes  that  the  St. 
Paul  meeting  of  the  advisory  board  heard  no 
speaker  In  favor  of  the  seaway. 

Evidently  the  Northwest  Shippers*  Advisory 
Beard  dees  not  want  to  see  big.  busy  ship- 
yards In  the  Twin  Ports,  or  busy  factcrles  In 
the  Middle  West,  with  workers  eating  North- 
v.e8t  farm  products,  hauled  by  Northwest 
railroads.    Or  Is  it  simply  taking  the  orden 


I 
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looa  ana  ciouung  nwieriais  uui  insurea  tne  I  wiaow.  ana  tne  orpnan. 
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of  tb*  b%  madmen  raiIro«ds  which  want  to 
continue  taxli^  the  Middle  West  for  every- 
thing It  aeOf  in  the  Mast  or  buys  there? 


Wkat  Akovt  Fwlaiid  ui4  Otber  SauJI 
C*utriet7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PIHENGER 

or  MINNZSOTA 

UH  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  January  21, 1941 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
other  occasions  I  have  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  the  hu- 
manitarian aspects  of  the  World  War.  I 
have  referred  to  the  blockade,  which  does 
not  permit  the  small  countries  of  Europe 
to  transport  to  their  shores  food  and 
clothing  for  their  women,  children,  aged 
people,  and  wounded  soldiers.  Recently, 
form  *  President  Herbert  Hoover  called 
attention  to  the  plight  of  these  small 
countries,  and,  in  my  opinion,  submitted 
a  constructive  program  for  handling  the 
situation. 

No  one  wants  to  send  food  and  cloth- 
ing across  the  water  which  will  be  seized 
by  the  nations  that  are  engaged  in  war. 
In  his  program  he  made  it  clear  that  such 
a  result  could  be  avoided.  Up  to  date,  I 
subm*^  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  not  met  its  full  respon- 
sibility in  connection  with  this  problem. 
Typical,  and  a  glaring  example  of  Its 
failure.  Is  the  case  of  Finland.  Several 
months  ago  this  little  Republic  met  with 
the  applause  of  the  world  for  its  heroic 
stand  in  defense  of  homeland.  There  is 
a  resolution  providing  for  a  moratoriimi 
on  debt  payment  and  legislation,  as  I  re- 
call, giving  ample  authority  to  this  Gov- 
ernment to  loan  money  to  the  Republic 
of  Finland. 

For  some  months  it  has  been  appar- 
ent that  there  was  a  shortage  of  food, 
clothing,  and  other  necessities  of  life  in 
this  country.  Its  call  for  help  has  gone 
unheeded.  The  situation  is  very  accu- 
rately described  in  an  editorial  in  tl'e 
Washington  Times- Herald  for  January 
15.  1941.  and  I  hope  that  those  people 
who  were  so  enthusiastic  in  Finland's 
success  in  her  war  against  Russia  will 
read  this  and  then  proceed  to  help  mold 
public  opinion  along  proper  lines.  The 
editorial  reads  as  follows: 

Filmland's  grain  supply  Is  now  dcwn  to  a 
4-mcnth  margin,  according  to  the  little  re- 
public's Minister  of  Supply,  Valno  Kotilalnen. 
ITnless  substantial  help  comes  from  some- 
where, a  lot  of  Flnlanders  are  expected  to  be 
eating  pine  bark  by  next  summer. 

The  relief  cculd  come  by  means  of  a 
17,000.000  food  loan  from  the  United  States: 
but  this  proposal  has  been  turned  down  by 
our  Government.  The  Finnish  Minister  of 
Supply  says  he  Is  amazed.  We  think  the 
gentleman  chooses  his  words  conservatively. 

It  was  just  a  year  ago  that  the  American 
press  waa  ringing  with  paeons  of  praise  for 
the  dauntless  Finns  and  the  epic  fight  they 
were  putting  up  agftnst  the  Russians  along 
the  Ufumerhelm  line.  Americans  wer«  throw- 


ing parties  to  raise  money  for  gallant  little 
Finland:  the  Flnlanders'  light  against  hope- 
leas  odds  was  one  of  the  most  Inspiring  stories 
any  of  us  had  ever  read. 

Prior  to  that  time.  American  admiration  for 
Finland  had  run  high  for  years.  The  Flnxis 
turned  out  remarkable  athletes,  especlaliy 
nmners— Paavo  Nurml  and  others.  They  had 
a  system  of  government  from  which  even  we 
could  learn  a  thing  or  two.  And.  best  of  all. 
In  a  world  of  World  War  debt  defaulters,  the 
Finns  paid  their  debts  to  us.  Every  6  months 
they  put  It  on  the  line,  with  alarm-clock 
promptness.    The  Finns  were  wonderful. 

Something  has  come  over  the  Finns  since  a 
year  ago — or  could  it  be  over  ourselves?  Now, 
we  are  sitting  by  and  calmly  reconciling  our- 
selves to  the  thought  of  these  people  starving 
In  the  next  few  months. 

The  reason  Is  that  our  friends  the  British 
say  the  Finns  must  go  hungry  for  a  time  in 
the  hope  that  the  Germans  will  get  hungry 
sometime  thereafter  and  will  then  surrender. 
And  because  the  British  say  this  must  be  so, 
our  Government  says  O.  K.,  then  it  must  be 
so. 

Maybe  gallant  little  Finland  was  a  little 
sucker  ever  to  pay  those  debts  all  those  years. 
Maybe  in  doing  so  it  asked  for  what  it  Is 
about  to  receive — starvation  and  misery  at 
the  hands  of  the  Nation  It  paid  and  paid. 
But  somehow  there  does  seem  to  us  to  be 
something  not  quite  right  with  this  picture. 
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Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  so  much  sentiment  being 
expressed  in  the  eastern  press  for  the 
President's  lease-lend  bill  in  its  present 
form,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  that  some 
of  the  midwestern  press  is  at  least  justi- 
fiably concerned  with  the  evil  effects  of 
this  proposal  to  have  the  Congress  sur- 
render its  constitutional  right  to  func- 
tion as  a  coordinate  branch  of  this 
Government. 

Thousands  of  people  in  the  Midwest 
are  constantly  writing  me  expressing 
their  concern  over  thi^  legislation,  and 
almost  without  exception  they  are 
alarmed  over  the  prospect  that  the  Con- 
gress will,  by  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion, create  an  absolute  dictator  under 
the  pretense  of  waging  war  against  Eu- 
ropean dictators. 

The  following  editorial  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  I 
commend  the  reading  of  it  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body: 

R£    LEND-LEAS(    BILL 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passes 
the  bill  as  proposed  by  the  administration, 
Congi-ess  signs  its  own  death  warrant.  It  will 
no  longer  be  even  a  rubber-stamp  Congress — 
as  It  has  been,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
since  ha  took  over  the  reins.  It  will  not 
even  have  the  privilege  of  dcing  any  "stamp- 
ing." It  will  cease  to  exist  except  as  a  vermi- 
form appendix  to  the  body  politic. 

Congress  will  have  created  an  absolute  dic- 


tator under  the  pretense  of  waging  war  against 
dictators. 

The  Free  Press  believes  that  the  most  vital 
issue  before  the  American  people  today  Is  the 
preservation  of  our  own  liberties,  not  alone 
by  an  efBclent  and  effective  program  of  na- 
tional defense,  but  also  In  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  deliberately,  by  word  and 
deed,  gone  forth  to  wage  war  against  all  those 
of  his  fellow  countrymen  who  do  not  see  eye 
to  eye  with  him  in  his  desires  for  absolutism. 
His  whole  attitude  has  been  an  utter  denial  of 
the  standard  American  principle  of  team- 
work. 

Our  program  of  preparedness  for  self-de- 
fense has  been  hamstr\mg  by  his  refusal  to 
delegate  authority  to  those  qualified  to  get  the 
wheels  turning.  He  has  been  insistent  that 
he  and  he  alone  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
destinies  of  America  In  its  hour  of  peril. 

For  that  very  reason  Congress  should  now 
demand  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  this  Nation, 

The  Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
were  not  elected  by  the  people  as  their  repre- 
sentatives merely  to  vote  their  own  perma- 
nent prorogation. 

And  If.  in  this  crisis,  they  abdicate  their 
constitutional  powers  they  must  expect  the 
people  to  demand  of  them  an  accounting  for 
a  cowardly  betrayal  of  their  trust. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not  need  such  powers  to 
help  Britain. 

He  should  not  be  granted  such  powers  If 
American  democracy  Is  to  be  saved. 


What  Price  Pollution? 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  things 
can  be  any  more  important  in  the  defense 
of  a  nation  than  the  health  of  its  people. 
In  this  connection  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Outdqorsman  magazine,  which 
is  rapidly  forging  to  the  front  as  one  of 
the  most  influential  magazines  published 
for  people  who  love  the  out  of  doors  and 
its  allied  sports,  merits  the  careful  read- 
ing of  all  citizens  who  dare  to  think 
ahead : 

[From  the  Outdoorsman  for  February  1941] 

WHAT    PRICE    POLLUTION? 

Every  time  legislation  to  remedy  stream 
pollution  Is  proposed,  pollution  lobbyists 
drag  out  their  moss-eaten  plea  of  "Why  par- 
alyze the  Industrial  life  of  the  Nation  Just 
s-D  a  few  fools  can  fish?" 

This  seemingly  discrediting  quastion, 
poised  with  all  its  threatening  implications 
and  oftentimes  falling  upon  the  ears  of 
legislators  unable  to  discern  the  fallacy  of  its 
logic,  has  been  one  of  the  big  stumbling 
blocks  in  the  sportsman's  struggle  for  clean 
streams.  Discredited  from  the  very  start  by 
a  supposed  exposure  of  frivolous  or  trivial 
motive,  sportsmen  have  stood  little  chance 
of  getting  across  much-needed  legislation. 

Completely  Ignoring  the  fact  that  those 
"few  fools"  who  like  to  fish  are  responsible 
for  an  estimated  billion-dollar  turn-over  in 
business  per  annum,  and  that  their  mild 
whim  constitutes  the  Nation's  greatest  sports 
industry,  we  wonder  with  what  balm  of 
'  conscience  pure-stream  obstructionists  read 
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the  Associated  Pres  dispatch  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  recent  convention  of  the 
Southern  Medical  Association.  We  qxiote 
from  an  editorial  summary  of  an  Associated 
Press  newspaper: 

"The  (pollution)  problem  is  emphaslaed  by 
discvission  before  the  Southern  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, where  it  was  asserted  unequivocally 
that  polluted  streams  are  creators  of  chemical 
substances  and  viruses  which  often  cause 
stomach  and  intestinal  disturbances.  These 
poisons  accimiulate,  It  appears,  behind  the 
dams  and  other  obstructions,  finally  finding 
their  way  Into  the  (water)  supply  used  by  the 
people. 

"It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  old  belief 
that  water  purifies  itself  as  it  flows  Is  false, 
and  that  people  who  have  depended  on  such 
a  fallacy  to  protect  them  from  bad  water  only 
endanger  their  health.  Therefore  the  conclu- 
sion was,  unless  remedial  steps  are  taken, 
people  may  expect  Increased  danger  and  defi- 
nite outbreaks  of  water-borne  diseases. 

"The  water  used  In  populous  centers,  of 
course,  is  treated  before  It  goes  Into  the 
mains.  But,  as  the  southern  doctors  show, 
the  only  way  of  making  water  safe  Is  to  end 
stream  pollution." 

The  Importance  of  these  statements  by 
leading  medical  men  Is  tremendous.  An  en- 
tirely new  a^>ect  and  significance  Is  cast  upon 
the  need  for  rigid  antipollution  laws.  No 
longer  can  the  problem  be  rldlctiled  or  slight- 
ed, no  matter  how  great  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  from  pollution-defending  groups. 

With  eminent  medical  authorities  declar- 
ing positively  that  stream  pollution  must  be 
ended  to  protect  the  Nation's  health — and  to 
protect  the  people  of  this  country  from  "In- 
creased danger  and  definite  outbreaks  of 
water-borne  diseases" — how  can  anyone  any 
longer  contemptuously  refer  to  the  sports- 
man's insistence  upon  clean  streams  as  "para- 
lyzing legislation  for  a  frivolous  minority  ele- 
ment"? 

How  can  any  legislator  who  makes  a  pre- 
tense of  serving  the  best  Interests  of  his 
constituents  blockade  pure-stream  progress 
any  longer,  when  his  action  may  mean  that 
be  is  sacrificing  the  health — yes,  even  life 
and  limb — of  those  very  same  constituents  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  mercenary-minded 
pressure  groups? 

We  say  the  word  "limb"  very  pxirposely. 
On  our  desk  as  this  is  written  Is  a  news- 
paper. In  bold,  black  type  It  proclaims  that 
more  than  600  cases  of  Infantile  paral3r8is 
were  reported  In  this  State  (Ohio)  In  1940. 
Emphasizing  the  status  of  this  dreaded  dls- 
ease"  in  the  State  is  a  subcaption,  "Worst  blow 
in  decade."  Hidden  In  the  copy,  but  yet 
standing  out  startlingly  bold  because  of  its 
terrible  portent,  Is  still  a  further  subcaption 
which  states,  "River  counties  worst  hit." 

Those  river  counties  are  situated  on  pol- 
luted streams.  These  streams — that  game 
fish  can't  live  in — form  the  basic  sources  of 
water  supply  for  scores  of  towns  and  cities. 
Cows  drink  the  water  of  these  streams  and 
chUdren  the  milk  from  those  cows.  Infantile 
paralysis  Is  prevalent  in  this  area. 

Is  there  a  relation  between  infantile 
paralysis  and  polluted  streams?  •  •  •  No 
member  of  the  medical  profession  with  re- 
gard for  his  professional  reputation  would 
dare  answer  this  question  with  a  direct  nega- 
tive. No  one  knows.  The  significant  state- 
ments made  about  the  neceesity  of  ending 
stream  pollution  at  the  Southern  Medical 
Association  convention  Intimate  that  many 
of  the  prevalent  diseases  of  today  may  be 
closely  associated  with  stream  pollution. 
Learned  pathologists  do  not  make  strong 
statements  regarding  pollution  before  cau- 
ctises  of  their  profession  Just  becaxise  they 
like  to  fish  during  their  s\immer  vacations. 
What  about  the  many  major  and  minor 
intestinal  diseases?  •  •  •  Typhoid,  an 
Intestinal  disease,  is  definitely  caused  by 
pollution.  •  •  •  What  about  tuberculosis. 
cancer,  pneumonia — the    many  present-day 


destroyers  of  human  life  which  are  not  thor- 
oughly understood  by  the  medical  profes- 
Biont  •  •  •  What  about  Bang's  disease 
of  livestock  and  other  farm  diseases  that  cost 
agriculture  millions  yearly?  •  •  •  Might 
they  not  be  directly  or  indirectly  related  to 
stream  pollution? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  our  knowledge 
of  disease  Is  yet  very  inadequate.  Pathology 
is  still  In  Its  Infancy.  No  one  knows  the 
causative  factors  of  many  common  diseases 
and  epidemics.  One  thing  Is  certain — pol- 
luted streams  cannot  make  a  positive  con- 
tribution to  public  health. 

Are  sportsmen.  In  their  battle  for  water 
cleanliness,  a  petty  minority  with  frivolous 
ambitions — or  are  they  the  vanguards  In  a 
movement  for  greater  himian  happiness  and 
economic  prosperity? 

Water  is  the  element  of  life.  Should  the 
element  of  life  be  defiled? 
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STATE  GOVERNORS 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day there  was  an  address  prepared  by 
Attorney  General  Robert  H.  Jackson  for 
delivery  before  the  Fifth  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Council  of  State  Governors, 
and  because  of  the  illness  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  address  was  presented 
for  him  by  Solicitor  General  Francis 
Biddle. 

This  address  is  a  characteristically  able 
one  in  keeping  with  others  heretofore 
delivered  by  the  Attorney  General. 
There  is  one  feature  of  it,  however,  de- 
serving of  unusual  consideration  just  at 
this  time;  that  is  the  reference  the  At- 
torney General  makes  to  magnesium 
metal  and  how  through  monopolistic 
control  its  production  in  this  country 
has  been  restricted  to  a  point  where  it  is 
a  real  threat  to  our  national-defense 
program. 

During  my  time  in  Congress  I  have 
again  and  again  brought  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  importance  of  this 
metal  and  the  fact  that  magnesite  ore 
exists  in  my  district  in  a  greater  quantity 
than  anywhere  perhaps  in  the  North 
American  continent.  There  are  millions 
and  millions  of  tons  of  it.  New  elec- 
trolytic and  electrothermic  processes 
make  it  possible  to  convert  this  ore  into 
magnesium  metal  with  the  cheap  elec- 
tricity at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  so  that  it 
would  be  available  In  any  quantity  de- 
sired and  at  a  cost  of  about  one-third  of 
the  existing  cost  of  the  limited  supply  of 
magnesium  we  have  which  is  produced 
from  salt  brine  by  the  Dow  Chemical  Co. 

The  address  follows: 

Many  of  you  were  In  Washington  last 
August    at    the    Federal-SUte    conference. 


when  we  attempted  to  look  Into  the  future 
and  appraise  our  common  problem  of  law 
enforcement  as  affected  by  the  national  de- 
fense. We  considered  our  separate  responsl- 
bUlUea,  and  It  has  been  gratifying  to  «e« 
with  what  dispatch  the  State  and  local  offl- 
dals  have  turned  to  their  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative programs.  I  want  also  to  m- 
knowledge  the  cordial  and  complete  coopera- 
tion which  the  Department  of  Justice  Is 
having  from  Governors.  State  governments, 
and  municipal  oOcers.  We  have  had  no 
Jurisdictional  controversies.  Bickerings  with 
a  personal,  partisan,  or  local  motive  have 
been  happily  absent. 

Tonight  I  wish  to  pick  up  again.  In  the 
light  of  greater  experience,  our  considera- 
tion of  the  problems  of  internal  secxirlty. 

For  150  years  the  United  States  has  suc- 
cesifully  maintained  a  representative  democ- 
racy. It  has  weathered  several  foreign  wars, 
kept  a  precarious  neutrality  through  others, 
and  survived  a  war  between  ourselves. 

Now  some  persons  tell  us  that  at  last  we 
are  caught  in  a  dilemma;  that  If  we  preserve 
our  liberties  we  leave  ourselves  vulnerable 
to  those  who  would  take  them  from  us;  that 
we  must  choose  between  freedom  and  safety. 
Such  persons  misunderstand  the  meaning  of 
freedom.  Their  dilemma  is  an  Imaginary 
one  and  comes  of  a  supoHcial  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  our  liberties  and  the  meaning 
with  which  generations  of  statesmen  and 
Jurists  have  endowed  them.  They  regard 
liberty  as  a  luziiry  which  they  would  hang 
onto  as  long  as  possible;  but.  If  necessary, 
they  would  give  up  some  of  it  to  obtain 
greater  safety.  Only  those  who  regard  lib- 
erty as  a  luxury  could  see  it  as  a  weakness 
and  fear  for  their  safety.  I  prefer  to  regard 
liberty  as  a  power  and  as  the  basic  source  of 
strength  without  which  men  cannot  survive. 
Liberty  is  not  a  luxury  to  be  enjoyed  or  a 
theory  to  be  defended;  it  Is  a  weapon  to  be 
used. 

In  the  presence  of  foreign  penetration  our 
course  is  not  limited  to  a  choice  between 
doing  nothing  and  doing  something  uncon- 
stitutional. For  I  am  convinced  that  within 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  Constitution  there 
Is  ample  authority  for  every  measure  which 
an  emergency  requires.  As  someone  has  said. 
It  Is  not  the  country  that  fights  for  democ- 
racy, but  democracy  that  fights  for  the  coun- 
try. We  will  not  defend  freedom  by  giving  up 
some  of  It.  but  by  using  it.  We  will  not  pro- 
tect the  Constitution  by  departing  from  It, 
but  we  will  Invoke  Its  strength  In  o\ir  own 
defense. 

It  Is  yotir  task  as  law-enforcement  ofBcert 
of  the  States,  as  It  Is  my  Job  as  chief  law- 
enforcement  officer  of  the  Nation,  to  proceed 
without  rancor  or  panic  or  partiality  to  mo- 
bilize and  utilize  all  constitutional  resources 
to  protect  our  country  from  penetration  by 
foreign  forces  for  any  unfriendly  purpose. 

Under  modem  conditions  of  International 
struggle  for  eurvival  or  supremacy,  military 
combat  Is  only  the  final  phase.  It  Is  usually 
preceded  and  accompanied  by  fierce  eoonomlo 
competition,  and  by  bitter  conflict  between 
Ideologies  of  goverzunent  and  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  society.  We  recognize  that  we  are  In 
economic  conflict  and  ideological  disagree- 
ment With  the  Axis  Powers,  and  that  they  are 
employing  toward  vis  much  the  same  prewar 
strategy  as  was  used  toward  other  democ- 
racies and  neutral  nations  which  they  later 
crushed. 

I  propose  to  consider  the  problem  of  the 
"fifth  column"  In  its  relation  to  Internal  se- 
curity from  its  military,  economic,  and  propa- 
ganda angles. 

I 

TH«  MnjTA«T  "nrra  coLma*" 
The  "fifth  column"  bad  a  dramatic  bap- 
tism In  Europe's  ovemin  countries,  when 
treacherous  natives  and  agents  planted  by 
the  aggressor  In  the  disguise  of  immigrant* 
or  visitors  rendered  aid  to  the  Invader  back 
of  the  i'"*^  of  defense.    Such  conduct,  apart 
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from  fummary  military  remedies,  is  at  our 
law  treason,  punishable  by  death. 

An  important  characteristic  of  this  "fifth 
eolxmm"  is  that  it  can  successfully  show 
its  head  only  when  and  where  an  Invading 
foroe  Is  available  for  quick  support.  It  can 
safely  resort  to  force  only  when  the  con- 
fusion and  panic  of  invasion  seizes  the  loyal 
population.  Alone,  disloyal  forces  are  hope- 
lessly outnumbered. 

Our  present  duty  Is  to  forestall  the  pos- 
■Jblllty  of  planting  such  a  "fifth  column" 
here.  The  Department  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  have  cooperated  in  meas- 
ures to  close  our  borders  to  unauthorized 
entry,  to  scrutinize  with  great  care  those  who 
are  admitted,  and  to  get  rid  of  visitors  whose 
purpoMB  In  being  here  are  at  all  question- 
able. 

I  do  not  want  to  weaken  these  assurances 
by  overstatement.  Our  best  precautions  will 
not  prevent  entry  of  some  individuals  that 
we  could  do  better  without.  But  I  do  as- 
sure you  that  there  is  no  possibility  that 
any  military  "fifth  column"  in  the  guise  of 
Immigrants  or  visitors  could  penetrate  our 
borders  today.  Such  a  threat  would  have  to 
spring  from  within.  About  the  treacherous 
few  who  might  be  the  core  of  such  a  move- 
ment we  know  much  and  are  daily  learning 
more.  Potential  leaders  of  treacherous  move- 
ments are  not  classed  as  "forgotten  men"  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  nor  at 
the  Army  or  Navy  Intelligence. 

Many  persons  have  fears  that  the  United 
States  is  especially  vulnerable  to  "fifth  col- 
umn" betrayal  because  we  have  a  foreign- 
born  population  that  in  1930  nimibered  over 
14.000.000,  or  about  1  out  of  10  of  ov\r  total. 
Of  these,  almost  3400.000  come  from  axis 
countries,  and  many  more  from  countries 
now  axis  controlled. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  blunder,  as  well  as  an 
unforgivable  injustice,  to  assiune  that  for- 
eign birth  means  lack  of  loyalty  to  America. 
On  the  contrsu-y,  to  have  torn  one's  self  up  by 
the  roots  to  come  here  Is  a  pretty  strong 
outward  sign  of  devotion  to  the  Ideals  of 
this  country.  I  am  convinced  that  the  over- 
whelming nxmiber  of  resident  aliens  and 
naturalized  citizens  are  loyal  Americans. 
Were  they  driven  by  discrimination  or  harsh 
treatment  to  hate  that  American  Government 
which  they  had  expected  to  revere,  they 
would  then  be  dangerous  to  our  security  In 
war  end  to  our  order  in  peace. 

iDMnediately  upon  Uking  over  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalisation  Service.  I  urged 
adoption  of  a  system  of  alien  registration. 
We  did  not  know  the  total  nxomber  of  aliens 
here,  and  had  no  information  as  to  the  where- 
abouts or  activities  of  the  individual  immi- 
grant or  visiting  alien.  At  our  conference 
last  August  we  were  only  approaching  the 
task  of  alien  registration,  and  did  not  know 
the  temper  of  our  alien  population,  or  how 
they  would  respond  to  our  drive  for  registra- 
tion. 

Today  alien  registration  is  accomplished. 
Instead  of  the  3.600.000  aliens  which  immi- 
gration authorities  estimated  to  be  here,  we 
have  registered  over  4.500.000.  And  I  am 
proud  to  report  that  this  has  been  done 
without  embarrassing  incident,  and  that  as 
a  nation  we  had  the  common  sense  to  carry 
that  task  through  in  a  thoroughly  decent 
American  way.  We  learned  from  the  response 
of  aliens  that  they  are  overwhelmingly  law- 
abiding  and  eager  to  be  identified  with  this 
coxmtrj'.  And  I  think  they  have  learned 
a  new  respect  for  a  government  which  could 
take  inventory  of  its  aliens  and  obtain  their 
personal  Identification  and  fingerprints  with- 
out subjecting  them  to  persecution  or  harass- 
ment. 

As  rapidly  as  the  nature  of  the  task  and  the 
limitation  of  personnel  permit,  we  are  study- 
ing the  information  thus  for  the  first  time 
made  available.  The  aliens  who  have  not 
registered  will,  of  course,  be  subject  to  prose- 
cution. 

We  face  a  new  and  difficult  problem  In 


dealing  with  the  objectionable  alien  due  to 
the  fact  that  world  conditions  make  depor- 
tation practically  Impossible.  It  seems  clear 
that  we  must  ask  Congress  to  devise  other 
remedies  to  take  the  place  of  deportation. 
A  law  which  compels  us  to  keep  Issuing  de- 
portation warrants  that  cannot  be  enforced 
should  be  modified.  Of  cotirse,  not  all  de- 
portees should  be  treated  alike — some  de- 
sirable aliens  are  deportable  only  because  of 
rather  technical  matters,  others  because  of 
the  most  serious  offenses.  Some  are  secretly 
or  openly  in  sympathy  with  forms  of  govern- 
ment that  would  destroy  or  overturn  ouis. 
The  alternative  of  deportation,  of  course,  will 
be  some  kind  of  custody  or  restricted  free- 
dom, parole,  cr  surety  for  good  conduct,  de- 
pending on  the  character  of  the  person 
involved. 

We  are  also  scrutinizing  naturalization 
records  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge, 
and  where  citizenship  was  sought  as  a  cloak 
for  foreign  activity  and  the  oath  of  loyalty 
to  America  was  not  taken  in  good  faith  pro- 
ceedings will  be  Instituted  to  revoke  such 
naturalization. 

n 

THE  ECONOMIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  "FIFTH 
COLUMN" 

As  a  matter  both  of  strategy  for  war  and 
of  competition  in  peace,  opposing  nations 
take  measures  against  our  economic  organi- 
zation which  may  be  called  economic  sabo- 
tage. 

The  American  philosophy  of  live  and  let 
live  has  led  to  a  very  open  kind  of  life  here. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  civil 
government  need  have  no  fear  of  spies,  for 
it  has  no  secrets.  There  is  no  noticeable  tra- 
dition of  official  reticence  about  disclosure  of 
"inside  information."  We  do  not  have  any- 
thing like  an  official  secrets  act  to  protect 
general  confidential  governmental  informa- 
tion, as  the  British  and  nearly  all  other  coun- 
tries do.  There  are  only  a  few  kinds  of 
records,  such  as  income-tax  returns,  that  it 
Is  unlawful  to  disclose:  and  those  cases  are 
for  protection  of  individuals,  not  the  Gov- 
ernment. Even  cur  military  information  is 
disclosed  In  the  congressional  hearings  on 
appropriation .  Also  our  Industrial  companies 
and  trade  papers  put  out  trade  statistics, 
technical  data,  and  construction  informa- 
tion that  in  most  other  countries  wotild  be 
closely  guarded  secrets. 

This,  however,  is  not  true  of  industrial 
espionage.  The  most  effective  foreign  effort 
today  is  to  discover  the  latest  secrets  of  busi- 
ness— Its  formulas,  devices,  and  technology. 
Chemistry,  metallurgy,  precision  instruments 
are  under  constant  surveillance  by  foreign- 
government  informers.  Industrial  espionage 
is  rarely  a  crime,  and  it  can  be  circumvented 
only  by  guarding  the  secrets  of  industry. 

This  strategic  information  Is  often  given 
ajvay  without  awareness  of  its  effect  on  na- 
tional defense.  In  obtaining  insurance  some 
concerns  deliver  complete  drawings  of  their 
plants  to  foreign  Insurance  companies.  Many 
American  firms  account  to  foreign  concerns 
under  patent  license  or  pooling  arrangements 
for  their  sales — even  to  the  Army  and  Navy. 
There  is  an  instance  where  by  contract  an 
American  firm  is  obliged  to  furnish  to  foreign 
concerns  even  correspondence  with  the  Amer- 
ican military  authorities.  Some  plants  em- 
ploy in  their  own  delicate  affairs  engineers 
or  consultants  with  foreign  connections  and 
obligations. 

However  innocently  contracted  in  the  be- 
ginning, this  sort  of  thing  must  stop.  Such 
practices  will  probably  face  congressional  ex- 
amination. It  may  require  legislation  to  aid 
American  business  to  get  free  of  these  obli- 
gations. In  this  effort  I  know  we  shall  have 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  American  busi- 
ness as  a  wucle. 

Sabotage — blasts,  fires,  and  other  destruc- 
tion of  property — is  a  problem  with  which 
you  are  all  familiar.  We  have  found  that  the 
best  way  to  fight  It  Is  to  prevent  Jt.    Jn 


sabotage,  perhaps  more  so  than  In  other 
forms  of  crime,  an  ounce  of  prevention  la 
worth  pounds  of  prosecution,  for  sabotage 
usually  destroys  the  evidence  along  with  the 
property.  As  you  know,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  has  provided  a  protective 
program  for  defense  industries,  for  utilities 
serving  them,  for  airports,  docks,  and  ship- 
yards. The  Governors'  Conference  last  Au- 
gust has  increased  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  governments  in  handling  national- 
defense  problems.  At  the  request  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  the  F.  B.  I.  has  made  protec- 
tion surveys  of  over  1,200  plants.  By  and 
large,  I  think  the  protective  program  has  had 
good  results.  It  is  true  that  there  were  a 
certain  number  of  fires  and  explosions  during 
the  past  6  months;  there  will  be  others  dur- 
ing the  next  6  months.  That  they  result 
from  sabotage  is  easy  to  allege,  difficult  to 
prove,  and  almost  impossible  to  disprove. 
But  in  the  cases  which  we  have  investigated, 
the  overwhelming  evidence  Indicates  that 
they  have  resulted  either  from  experiments  to 
speed  up  production,  or  carelessness,  or  sheer 
accident. 

What  we  are  trying  to  protect  Is  our  de- 
fense production.  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  among  the  obstacles  to  adequate  pro- 
duction of  defense  materials  explosions  and 
fires  have  not  been  a  significant  factor-— 
certainly  not  when  compared  with  the  over- 
whelming problem  of  industrial  bottlenecks. 
It  is  our  duty  to  protect  the  country 
against  violent,  criminal  sabotage.  But  it  Is 
also  our  duty  to  recognize  that  modern  sabo- 
tage is  largely  nonviolent  and  noncriminal  In 
nature.  The  bomb-throwing  saboteur  has 
been  out  loded.  He  has  been  replaced  by 
the  economic  saboteur.  Modern  warfare  is 
a  battle  of  production.  Any  foreign  power 
which  seeks  to  sabotage  production  in  a 
nation  as  vast  as  ours  will  not  stop  at  dyna- 
miting a  few  factories  or  damaging  a  few 
machines.  Its  agents  play  for  larger  stakes. 
They  seek  to  affect  the  business  and  labor 
policies  which  control  cur  national  produc- 
tion. They  spread  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
our  national  policy  on  defense,  doubt  as  to 
the  business  wisdom  of  cooperating  for  na- 
tional defense.  They  urge  "business  as  usual," 
and  appeasement  of  aggressors  as  the  road 
to  business  profits.  The  economic  saboteur 
spreads  distrust  and  doubt  in  the  ranks  of 
labor.  He  seeks  to  Incite  capital  against 
labor,  labor  against  capital,  labor  against 
labor,  and  all  of  them  against  government. 
American  production  is  also  Just  now  suf- 
fering the  effects  of  many  voluntarily  as- 
sumed limitations  on  its  capacity.  These 
were  not  made  with  any  purpose  of  preju- 
dicing national  defense,  so  far  as  Americana 
are  concerned.  They  were  a  part  of  a  tend- 
ency to  organize  Industry  Into  international 
cartels  and  to  keep  down  production  so  as  to 
keep  up  prices.  These  were  violations  of  the 
antitrust  laws;  but  it  Is  only  now  when  we 
need  production  that  we  feel  the  pinch  of 
these  restrictive  arrangements. 

I  can  only  make  plain  what  I  mean  by 
example.  Magnesium  is  a  metal  lighter  than 
alumiaum.  The  success  of  the  Stuka  dive 
bomber  of  the  Germans  has  been  credited  to 
the  extensive  use  of  this  metal.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  sotirce  of  supply  In  the 
United  States  is  unlimited,  we  produced  In 
1940  between  5,000  and  6,000  tons,  while  Ger- 
many produced  between  50,000  to  75,000 
tons.  In  1941,  If  we  succeed  in  increasing 
production  capacity,  we  will  perhaps  produce 
a  maximum  of  12,000  tons,  while  the  best 
estimates  are  that  Germany  in  1941  will  pro- 
duce over  100,000  tons.  According  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  In  1938,  while  Germany 
produced  12,000  tons,  we  produced  only  2,400 
tons,  and  exported  a  substantial  proportion 
of  that  to  Germany,  Japan,  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

Why?  There  is  only  one  American  pro- 
ducer, and  that  company  operates  under  a 
license  from  a  patent-holding  company  which 
is  owned  Jointly  by  an  American  and  a  Ger* 


man  company.    They  have  refused  to  license 
any  other  firms  but  this  one. 

More  than  3  years  ago,  as  an  Assistant  At- 
torney General.  I  Instituted  suit  to  break  up 
the  monopoly  of  light  metal  and  its  control 
by  the  foreign  cartel  to  whose  advantage  It 
was  to  limit  American  production,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  we  now  feel  In  national 
defense. 

I  could  name  for  you  a  formidable  list  of 
German-controlled  parents  and  processes  and 
companies  where  parallel  situations  exist. 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  been  assail- 
ing these  contracts  arid  restraints  on  Ameri- 
can capacity  to  produce,  and  I  understand 
that  congressional  agencies  are  soon  to  ex- 
amine them. 

In  bringing  these  facts  to  your  attention, 
it  is  important  that  we  do  not  raise  unneces- 
sary or  exaggerated  fears.  There  are  a  few, 
and  only  a  few,  American  Industries  which 
have  ties  with  Nazi  control,  but  these  are 
very  basic  ones  In  our  defense  program. 
Likewise  there  are  a  few,  and  only  a  few, 
labor  unions  which  are  in  the  hands  of  un- 
patriotic leaders.  Yet  these  dangers  must 
be  coolly  appraised  against  the  recognition 
that  the  great  majority  of  American  indus- 
tries and  American  labor  are  thoroughly  and 
wholly  in  tune  with  the  needs  of  the  country. 
The  Department  of  Justice  will  be  unre- 
lenting in  its  fcffoitfc  to  protect  the  American 
people  against  both,  not  by  attempting  to 
Injure  American  business,  but  by  attempting 
to  help  it  remove  any  existing  restraints  of 
foreign  control;  and  not  by  injuring  the 
American  labor  movemient,  but  by  assisting 
it  to  weed  out  the  subversive  elements. 

Propaganda,  of  course.  Is  one  of  the  weap- 
ons of  modern  warfare.  Propaganda  has 
many  varieties.  Some  of  It  is  addressed  to 
particular  groups,  some  to  businessmen  to 
appeal  to  their  profit  motive  to  urge  peace 
and  resumption  of  business,  some  to  peace- 
loving  folk  to  get  them  to  resist  all  measures 
designed  to  help  England  lest  war  follow. 
It  may  be  designed  to  stir  up  race  hatreds. 
Class  controversies,  or  Internal  strife.  Hitler's 
speech  recently  was  Intended  to  create  labor 
discontent  In  this  country.  All  enemy  propa- 
ganda tries  to  drive  a  wedge  between  any 
government  that  is  canying  out  a  policy  and 
the  people  without  whose  support  It  must 
fail. 

People  say.  "Why  do  we  stand  for  it?  Why 
not  stop  It?"  They  se6m  to  think  that  be- 
catise  democracy  maintains  freedom  it  Is 
particularly  vulnerable  to  propaganda. 

The  fact  Is.  however,  that  democracy  Is 
much  more  secure  against  propaganda  than 
is  dictatorship.  Free  people  have  a  rugged 
sales  resistance  to  prcipaganda  that  is  not 
to  be  found  among  the  oppressed  and  the 
enslaved. 

Indeed,  the  dictatorships  are  particularly 
vulnerable  to  propaganda.  An  ideal  example 
of  the  failure  of  attempts  to  suppress  free 
speech  is  Czarist  Russia.  No  goverment  ever 
suppressed  all  forms  of  radical  speech,  press, 
and  agitation  as  dillgehtly.  as  steadily,  or  as 
brutally  as  did  Czarisi  Russia.  Yet  It  was 
Russia  that  was  first  Of  all  nations  to  fall 
to  Marxism.  The  secret  police  could  not 
exile  an  idea  to  SiberiiH. 

Another  example  is  Germany  Itself.  Ger- 
many began  a  rigorous  censorship  In  Febru- 
ary 1915  and  extended  It  by  August  1915  to 
Include  internal  propaganda.  It  was  set  up 
under  the  general  staff  and  had  full  military 
as  well  as  civilian  support,  but  in  the  end 
public  opinion  broke  aill  bounds  and  revolu- 
tion came  with  defeat. 

Nor  is  modern  Nazi  Germany  any  better  In- 
sulated against  the  infiltration  of  news  and 
Ideas.  Despite  their  drastic  prohiblticns  en- 
forced against  publishing,  reading,  or  listen- 
Lag  to  news  of  the  outside  world,  the  Nazi 
leaders  hurry  to  reply  to  the  statements  of 
President  Roosevelt.  Winston  Churchill,  and 
others,  lest  they  corrode  the  public  mind. 
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The  propagai^da  prowess  of  the  Nazi  gov- 
ernment has  been  thoroughly  celebrated.  Yet 
I  am  unable  to  see  that  it  has  had  a  significant 
effect  either  in  England  or  in  this  country. 
And  how  effective  would  Dr.  Goebbels  be  in 
his  own  country  if  the  terror  of  the  concen- 
tration camp  and  the  Gestapo  were  removed? 
The  reign  of  terror  exists  because  the  Nazi 
leaders  have  an  abiding  fear  of  truth.  They 
know  the  Irresistible  power  of  free  speech. 

In  the  world  of  ideas  there  Is  no  strength 
like  the  strength  of  freedom.  No  people  in 
the  world  Is  go  accustomed  to  Identifying, 
discounting,  and  disregarding  propaganda  as 
are  we  Americans.  We  are  not  like  a  people 
who  have  been  sheltered  from  a  free  press. 
We  have  been  brought  up  on  a  steady  diet  of 
propaganda — Republican  propaganda,  Demo- 
cratic propaganda.  Manufacturers'  Association 
propaganda,  labor  propaganda.  Communist 
propaganda,  and  Fascist-Nazi  propaganda,  to 
say  nothing  of  high-powered  advertising 
propaganda  of  every  kind.  The  American 
every  day  tests  these  claims  against  his  own 
experience  and  reason  and  decides  for  him- 
self. He  may  make  mistakes,  but  he  and  his 
fellow  Americans  are  the  most  propaganda 
conscious  and  literate  people  in  the  world. 

We  can  make  the  agents  who  speak  with 
authority  register  and  Identify  themselves, 
they  can  be  exposed  to  publicity  as  to  their 
motives,  purposes,  and  affiliations.  We  have 
wide  control  of  what  is  mailable,  and  I  may 
say  that  we  have  already  taken  action  to  make 
unmailable  vast  amounts  of  foreign  printed 
propaganda. 

In  all  of  these  fields  we  have  remedies  at 
hand  within  the  traditional  framework  of  our 
liberties. 

"Fifth  column"  propaganda  will  succeed  or 
fail  only  according  to  the  experience  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  It  is  from  circum- 
stances that  ijeople  develop  resistance  to  or 
Immunity  from  propaganda  appeals.  Allied 
efforts  against  the  Kaiser  were  as  ineffective 
as  those  now  against  Hitler  while  food  was 
plenty  and  victory  vras  in  the  air.  The  "fifth 
column"  hath  no  ally  like  defeat,  hunger,  and 
despair. 

Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  press,  free- 
dom of  assembly — these  are  the  democratic 
weapons.  Danger  for  democracy  lies  not  so 
much  In  totalitarian  propaganda  as  in  our 
failure  to  answer  It.  Already  that  answer 
Is  being  made.  It  fills  the  colimtins  of  our 
free  press.  It  thunders  from  our  free  radio.  It 
is  not  the  synthetic  product  of  a  central 
propaganda  bureau,  but  the  strong  spontane- 
ous expression  of  free  Americans  in  all  walks 
of  life.  It  is  an  answer  that  will  pervade  all 
America  because  it  springs  from  America. 
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AR-nCLE   FROM  THE   WASHINGTON 
EVENING  STAR 


[From    the    Washington    Evening    Star    of 

January  21,  1941] 
Brttons   Reported   Warned   bt    Consul   To 

Leave  Japan — Impending  Crisis  in  Unfted 

States-Tokyo    Relations    Said    To    Have 

Been  Cited 

(By  the  Associated  Press) 

Tokyo,  January  21.— A  British  consular  of- 
ficial's advice  to  certain  British  residents  to 
leave  Japan  "before  the  impending  crisis  In 
American-Japanese  relations  comes  to  a 
head"  was  disclosed  by  reliable  Informants 
today. 

Wilfred  W.  McVittle,  acting  consul  general 
In  Yokohama,  was  said  to  have  sent  a  letter 
of  warning  to  a  selected  list  of  about  30 
Britons  In  his  district.  Why  these  were  se- 
lected was  not  explained.  It  was  said  that 
Britons  in  Tokyo  and  other  cities  received 
no  such  letters. 

BRITISH  STAND  UNCHANGED 

(In  London  an  authoritative  British  eource 
said  today  that  British  residents  in  Japan 
were  advised  last  November  to  leave  unless 
they  had  Important  reasons  for  staying,  and 
that  this  advice  "still  stands."  This  In- 
formant said  a  notice  reported  Issued  tcday^ 
by  the  acting  British  consul  general  in  Yoko-" 
hama  advising  certain  Britons  to  leave  Japan 
was  not  Issued  on  Instructions  from  the  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Office.) 

Informants  In  Japan  said  Mr.  McVlttiel 
letter  read  as  follows: 

"British  subjects  who  have  no  Important 
reason  to  remain  In  Japan  are  advised  to 
leave  by  the  regular  shipping  routes  before 
the  impending  crisis  in  American-Japanese 
relations  comes  to  a  head. 

"Should  war  be  declared,  it  is  probable 
that— 

"1.  Sailings  of  ships  of  all  nationalities  will 
be  canceled. 

"2.  Hurried  evacuation  will  not  be  pos- 
sible. 

"3.  British  subjects  will  not  be  free  to  use 
their  money  or  property." 

NO  NEW  XINITED  STATES  WASNINO 

"4.  They  will  not  be  able  to  communicate 
with  their  consuls  and  some  may  be  Interned. 

"5.  A  neutral  government  will  then  en- 
deavor to  arrange  for  their  evacuation  and 
the  payment  of  living  allowances  If  Japanese 
authorities  permit." 

United  States  residents  in  Japan  were  ad- 
vised by  the  Washington  State  Department 
last  October  to  leave  Japan,  China,  and  other 
oriental  territories.  Several  hundred  already 
have  left  Japan.  No  new  advice  has  been 
Issued  to  Americans  recently. 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  Associated 
Press  dispatch,  which  was  printed  in  yes- 
terday's issue  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star; 


Our  Democracy's  Futnre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  22.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM     THE     CHATTANOOGA 

TIMES 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  an  editorial  from  the 
Chattanooga  Times  of  January  21.  1941, 
entitled  "Our  Democracy's  Future." 
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IFtom  the  Chattanooga  Times  at  January  21. 
19411 

OU«  IWMOCKACT'8  rOTUtM 

Tbe  only  man  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States  to  deliver  a  third  Inaugural  address 
performed  that  task  on  Monday  in  a  fashion 
(ppropriate  to  the  crisis  confronting  him 
ftnd  the  people  he  represents.  President 
Booserelfs  address  was  both  an  eloquent  re- 
statement of  the  fundamental  thesis  of  the 
f emocratic  way  of  life  and  an  appeal  for  the 
»:lrlt  of  national  unity  which  Is  essential  to 
tie  preservation  of  free  Institutions.  But  If 
ki  the  past  few  days  there  had  been  in  the 
jiatlonal  Capital  some  visitor  utterly  un- 
familiar with  our  history  and  our  hopes, 
he  would  have  found  In  an  incident  on  Sun- 
day a  reflection  of  the  American  spirit  more 
revealing  even  than  were  the  Impressive 
ceremonies  witnessed  on  Monday. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  a  period  as  crit- 
ical as  any  this  country  has  experienced.  Mr. 
Booaevelt.  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party 
and  candidate  for  an  unprecedented  third 
term  as  President,  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Wen- 
dell L.  Willkle,  the  nominee  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  and  a  man  who  as  the  head  of  a 
great  privately  owned  electric-power  indus- 
try. personUied  in  the  minds  of  millions  of 
Americans  the  abuses  charged  against  the 
Roosevelt  administration.  On  both  sides  In 
that  contest  there  was,  as  ia  customary  in 
American  political  campaigns,  bitterness  and 
skullduggery. 

At  the  White  House  on  Sunday  President 
Roosevelt  received  Mr.  Willkle.  The  circtim- 
stances  were  without  precedent.  The  de- 
feated candidate  for  the  Presidency  had  had 
a  lengthy  and  cordial  conversation  with  the 
Secretary  of  SUte.  and.  Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  at 
the  President's  instructions,  had  discussed 
frankly  and  freely  with  his  visitor  the  ad- 
mlnlstratlcn's  foreign  policies  and  the  in- 
formation on  which  those  policies  are  found- 
ed on  a  day-to-day  basts.  Then,  at  the  White 
House,  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Willkle 
Joked  together  and  the  President  called  his 
Tlsitor  by  the  latter 's  first  name. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  said  laughingly  that  he  wished 
"Wendell"  were  going  to  be  out  in  the  cold 
Inaugural  stand  the  following  day,  taking 
the  oath  as  President.  "Wendell"  replied 
that  when  lie  arrives  In  London  In  the  midst 
of  all  the  excitement  of  German  air  raids 
and  Britain's  war  effort.  Mr.  Roosevelt  will 
wish  once  again  he  cculd  change  places. 

Persiflage?     Yes;  but  more  than  that. 

A  poor  attempt  at  humor  at  a  moment 
when  the  world  as  we  have  known  it  is  crash- 
ing down  about  our  ears?  No;  much,  much 
mere  than  that. 

Simple  things  sometimes  reveal  great 
truths  In  that  meeting  between  two  men 
who  are  so  incredibly  Influential — the  first 
third-term  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  man  who  in  opposition  to  him  ob- 
tained more  votes  than  ever  before  cast  for 
A  losing  Freeidentlal  cand  date — there  was 
revealed  the  fiber  of  national  strength.  It  is 
true  that  the  two  men 'are  fundamentally  in 
agreement  as  to  the  wisest  course  for  this 
country  to  follow,  and  that  if  they  were  not 
In  agreement  they  probably  would  not  have 
met  when  they  did.  But  the  fact  is  tliat  they 
did  meet.  And  behind  the  fact  of  their 
meeting  is  the  phenomenon  which  makes 
democracy  unique:  lo  this  country,  where 
the  masse.s  of  the  people  fashion  the  na- 
tional will,  large-minded  men  sink  their  dif- 
ferences In  the  reservoir  of  freedom.  They 
do  not  abandon  partisanship,  but  they  make 
partisanship  a  secondary  consideration. 

There  was  no  statement  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
inaugural  address  to  which  Mr.  Wllllcle  as 
the  leader  of  "the  loyal  opposition"  or  any 
other  American  could  reasonably  take  excep- 
tion. Yet  every  American  will  do  well  to  con- 
sider ttiat  Mr.  Roosevelt  might  have  em- 
phasized mere  emphatically  the  necessity  for 
UZiity  and  for  sacrifice.  It  is  true,  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt  asserted,  that  In  Washington's  day 
"the  task  of  the  people  was  to  create  and 


weld  together  a  nation,"  that  the  people's 
task  in  Lincoln's  day  was  "to  preserve  that 
nation  from  disruption  from  wifhin."  The 
people's  task  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  day  is  "to 
save  that  nation  and  its  Institutions  from 
disruption  from  without,"  but  there  is  a 
danger  from  within  which  must  also  be 
guarded  against. 

The  danger  within  Is  not  the  threat  of  dis- 
ruption which  was  raised  in  the  Issue  of  war 
In  the  1850's,  but  the  more  subtle,  and  hence 
more  Insidious,  threat  which  comes  from  divi- 
sion, disagreement,  and  Inaction.  President 
Roosevelt  warned  that  the  counUy  faces  "the 
real  peril  of  isolation.". that  is  to  say,  an  Iso- 
lation forced  upon  the  country  by  the  totali- 
tarian states.  The  record  of  what  we  know 
as  civilization  confirms  Mr.  Roosevelt's  asser- 
tion that  "the  democratic  aspiration  is  no 
mere  recent  phase  In  human  history,"  but  "is 
human  history."  Yet  the  democratic  aspira- 
tion can  be  diluted  with  .smugness,  with  a 
feeling  of  superiority  unaccompanied  by  the 
will  to  preserve  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  forms 
of  free  men. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  obviously  had  that  In  mind 
when  he  asserted: 

"To  us  there  has  come  a  time,  in  the  midst 
of  swift  happenings,  to  patise  for  a  moment 
and  take  stock — to  recall  what  our  place  in 
history  has  been  and  to  rediscover  what  we 
are  and  what  we  may  be.  If  we  do  not.  we 
risk  the  real  peril  of  inaction.  •  •  •  The 
life  of  a  nation  is  the  fullness  of  the  measure 
of  its  will  to  live." 

We  can  afford  to  pause  for  only  a  moment, 
if  we  can  afford  to  pause  at  all.  Happenings 
are  too  swift  to  permit  tis  the  familiar  lux- 
uries of  Interminable  debate  and  futile  half 
measures.  This  immediate,  pressing  moment 
may  prove  too  late  if  it  is  allowed  to  pass 
without  redoubling  our  defense  activities  and 
without  using  our  defense  production  to 
strengthen  those  now  fighting  democracy's 
batUes. 


John  E.  Person 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  22.  1941 


EDITORIAL     FROM     LOCK     HAVEN     (PA.) 
EXPRESS 


Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  :n  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Lock  Haven  Express,  Lock  Haven,  Pa., 
January  20,  1941.  paying  tribute  to  John 
E.  Person,  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  who  was 
elected  president  of  the  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Person  is 
a  gentleman  respected  and  honored  by 
his  fraternity  as  well  as  his  community  In 
which  he  lives.  He  stands  for  those  things 
that  are  for  the  good  of  his  commu- 
nity and  those  who  knew  him  are  happy 
for  this  honor  being  bestowed  upon  him. 
He  well  deserves  the  honor.  The  news- 
paper publishers  of  Peimsylvania  honor 
themselves  by  honoring  him. 

(Prom  the  LocUiaven   (Pa.)   Express  of 
January  20,  1941] 

TSIFOTC  TO   MB.  PEBSON 

The  tribute  paid  by  the  newspaper  publish- 
ers of  Pennsylvania  in  their  selection  of  Jolin 
E.  Person,  of  Williamsport.  as  their  president 
for  1941  Is  one  which  the  Express  Is  happy  to 
echo  in  the  role  of  neighbor  and  friend. 


If  tlie  publishers  of  the  State  esteem  Mr. 
Person  as  their  colleague  and  leader,  if  they 
look  to  his  initiative  and  sound  judgment  to 
carry  them  through  the  uncertainties  of  1941, 
If  they  consider  him  their  best  choice  as  their 
spokesman  and  representative,  the  publishers 
of  the  Express  are  able  to  endorse  their  choice 
and  add  the  word  that  Mr.  Person's  outstand- 
ing abilities  as  a  publisher  more  than  merit 
the  honor  paid  to  him,  while  his  qualities  of 
character  and  personality  make  him  one  of 
the  finest  men  to  whom  this  honor  has  been 
given. 

Chosen  for  this  State-wide  ofBce  from  a 
great  company  of  men  who  have  won  some 
degree  of  renown  for  their  achievements  In 
the  newspaper  field.  Mr.  Person's  election  is 
a  personal  tritunph  for  him  and  a  recognition 
of  the  value  and  Importance  in  the  entire 
ncwspap>er  field  of  the  newspapers  published 
in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  State. 

As  a  close  neighbor  of  Williamsport  in  the 
geography  of  Fenn.sylvanla  and  as  a  friend 
and  colaborer  with  Mr.  Person  in  the  profes- 
sion of  newspaper  making,  the  Express  is 
proud  and  glad  to  congratulate  the  new 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  publishers,  his 
newspaper  colleagues  of  the  'Williamsport 
newspapers,  and  the  community  which  bene- 
fits from  hlfi  activities. 


Democracy  Again  Grudfied  by  At  "Fueh- 
rer" of  Tennessee — Why  a  Federal 
Anti-Poll-Tax  Law  Mnst  Be  Passed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

or  CALlrOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  22,  1941 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  the  world  has  been  told  in 
streaming  headlines  of  the  fall  of  the 
democracies  abroad  under  Hitler's 
marching  armies.  But  not  a  newspaper 
in  Washington  has  carried  a  single  line 
on  that  tragic  strangling  of  democracy 
at  Nashville  last  Wednesday,  when  the 
sordid  henchmen  of  Boss  Ed  Crump 
killed  the  faith  and  hope  of  voteless 
millions. 

In  Tennessee  this  month  a  State  legis- 
lature, pledged  to  abolish  the  poll  tax  as 
a  requisite  for  voting,  convened  to  hear 
the  message  of  a  Governor,  who  had  also 
promised  to  work  for  its  abolition.  The 
party  of  the  Governor  and  the  majority 
of  the  legislature  had  made  abolition  of 
the  poll  tax  one  of  the  principal  planks 
of  its  platform  at  its  State  convention. 
The  minority  party  had  long  been  on 
record  for  repeal  of  this  undemocratic 
tax  on  the  suffrage.  Almost  every  im- 
portant political  force  in  the  State 
seemed  to  be  in  accord  that  the  poll  tax 
must  be  repealed. 

But  those  wise  in  the  ways  of  poll- 
tax  politicians  knew  these  promises  had 
been  made  before,  and  somehow  the  bills 
to  repeal  the  poll  tax  had  been  quietly 
"chloroformed"  in  committee  or  delayed 
until  caught  in  the  last  minute  adjourn- 
ment rush.  This  time  the  leading  news- 
papers of  the  State  carried  articles  to 
keep  the  people  informed  on  the  prog- 
ress of  poll-tax  repeal. 

Down  in  Memphis  Boss  Ed  Crump  be- 
gan to  be  worried  that  he  would  no 
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longer  be  able  to  mal;e  and  unmake  the 
ofiBcials  of  the  Stat;  of  Tennessee  if 
more  than  one-fourth  the  potential  elec- 
torate should  be  alldwed  to  vote.  Al- 
though he  had  already  announced  pub- 
licly that— 

I  favor  the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax,  giving 
every  poor  man  and  woman  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee  a  chance  to  vote  without  paying 
for  the  privilege — 

He  laid  plans  with;  his  henchmen,  in- 
cluding the  Governo^,  to  kill  repeal  of 
the  poll  tax. 


candidate,  had  said 


The  Governor,  as  a 
In  a  speech — 

I  favor  the  repeal  cjf  the  poll  tax  as  a 
qualification  to  vote.  •  •  •  I  believe 
that  Tennessee  should  follow  her  sister  States 
In  removing  the  poll  tax  as  a  qualification 
to  vote. 

He  did  not  have  tl^e  courage  to  come 


repeal   after    that 
did  he  do?     Well, 


out  openly  against 
statement,  so  what 
when  he  made  his  speech  to  the  legis 

;he  matter  of  poll 
left  up  to  them 


lature  he  told  them 
tax  repeal  would  be 
Like  Pontius  Pilate,  he  tried  publicly  to 
wash  his  own  hands  of  this  crime  against 
the  nearly  million  and  a  half  voteless  citi- 
zens of  his  State.  At,  the  same  time,  he 
urged  a  short  session  of  the  legislature. 
Proponents  of  polUtax  repeal  realized 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Governor  was  to 
have  consideration  of  repeal  delayed 
until  his  own  measures  were  out  of  the 
way,  and  then  adjourn  the  legislature 
before  a  repeal  bill  could  get  through 
both  houses  of  that  body.  Led  by  Jen- 
nings Perry,  brillant  editorial  writer  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean,  they  started 
a  mighty  campaign  in  newspapers  in 
Nashville,  Memphis,  Chattanooga,  and 
Knoxville. 

There  was  an  overwhelming  public  re- 
sponse. Wires  and  letters  poured  into 
the  State  capitol.  A  ^tate-wide  meeting 
of  those  interested  iri  majority  rule  was 
sponsored  by  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers, Railroad  Brother-hoods.  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Club^.  C.  I.  O.,  American 
Association  of  University  Women,  Na- 
tional Poll  Tax  Corarhittee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  Textile  Work- 
ers Union.  Tennessee  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, Southern  Co  iference  for  Human 
Welfare,  Memphis  Industrial  Union 
Council.  National  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  ind  the  Highlander 
Folk  School.  The  rieeting  was  set  for 
last  Wednesday  in  Nashville. 

Crump  and  Cooper  saw  that  the  people 
were  aroused.  They  realized  that  the 
legislature  was  slipping  out  of  their  con- 
trol, and  that  their  previous  strategy  of 
delay  would  not  work.  They  decided 
they  must  act  and  ait  fast  if  the  popular 
will  was  once  again  I  to  be  thwarted. 

These  crafty  demagogs  knew  that  the 
antiquated  State  CDXistitution  provided 
that  if  a  measure  were  once  voted 
down  during  a  session  of  the  legislature, 
another  measure  of  the  same  substance 
could  not  be  considered  during  this  ses- 
sion. So  Boss  Crump  hurriedly  dis- 
patched swarms  of  pis  Memphis  cohorts 


to  the  State  capitol 


legislature  into  immediate  action  before 
the  forces  for  majcrity  rule  could  meet 
and  organize.    These  puppets  of  special 


privilege  found  the 


to  high-pressure  the 


lower  house  beyond 


their  control,  so  they  went  to  work  on  the 


wavering  senate.  Political  columns  were 
filled  with  gossip  of  the  dirty  deals  that 
were  hastily  made  to  kill  repeal. 

A  privileges  and  elections  committee, 
which  had  been  stacked  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session  with  antirepealers  at 
Governor  Cooper's  direction,  met  behind 
closed  doors  on  Tuesday  night.  It  mat- 
tered not  that  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee had  signed  a  pledge  with  the  other 
Democratic  nominees  from  his  county 
that  "We  will  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the 
law  requiring  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax, 
a  promise  of  such  repeal  being  a  plank  in 
the  State  Democratic  platform  adopted 
at  the  Democratic  State  convention  held 
at  Nashville  June  20,  1940."  They  ab- 
ruptly rejected  appeals  by  the  president 
of  the  State  League  of  Women  Voters, 
sponsors  of  repeal  bills,  and  others  for  an 
open  hearing.  Behind  those  closed  doors 
they  framed  a  scheme  to  kill  repeal  of  the 
poll  tax  without  voting  on  it  directly. 

This  is  how  the  throat  of  democracy 
was  cut  and  minority  rule  perpetuated 
in  Tennessee  at  the  bidding  of  one  of  the 
foulest  political  bosses  that  even  the  foul 
poll-tax  system  ever  produced.  Last 
Wednesday  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  reported  unfa- 
vorfibly  on  the  poll-tax  repeal  bills,  and  by 
a  vote  of  21  to  11  the  Senate  adopted  mo- 
tions to  accept  the  reports.  Afraid  of 
the  people,  afraid  of  majority  rule,  afraid 
of  democracy,  those  21  tools  of  the  Ten- 
nessee "fuehrer"  are  forever  a  disgrace 
to  the  Voiimteer  State. 

What  has  happened  in  Tennessee  is  an 
old  story.  It  has  happened  over  and  over 
again  in  the  8  States  of  the  Union  which 
require  that  people  buy  their  ballots  by 
paying  a  poll  tax.  It  has  proved  virtually 
impossible  for  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  in  these  States  to  remove 
this  bar  to  the  suffrage,  and  rid  their 
public  offices  of  domination  by  one  of  the 
most  provincial  reactionary  oligarchies 
the  world  knows  anywhere.  That  is  why 
the  people  of  the  40  States  which  do  not 
require  their  electorate  to  pay  poll  taxes 
must  extend  a  helping  hand  to  their  10,- 
000.000  disfranchised  fellow  Americans. 
That  is  why  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
Congress  to  pass  H.  R.  1024,  a  bill  to 
abolish  poll  taxes  as  a  requisite  for  voting 
in  Federal  elections.  What  is  the  use  of 
rushing  off  madly  to  the  corners  of  the 
world  to  defend  democracy  if  we  do  not 
have  it  in  the  United  States?  Ask  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  to  give  it  a 
favorable  report.  Do  more  for  democracy 
than  defend  It;  extend  it. 


The  Lease-Und  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  B«CHICAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  22.  1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM  THE   PITTSBUBOH 
POST-GAZETTE 


Mr.  DONDERO.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  ask  to  be  printed  an  editorial  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  of  January 
20,  1941,  entitled  "The  Lease-Lend  Bill." 

(From  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  of 
January  20.  1941) 

THE  LEASZ-LXND  BILL 

'  England  has  not  only  fought  one  of  the 
most  courageous  wars  in  history  In  order  to 
defend  her  country  and  her  freedom;  she  has 
also  fought  bravely,  and  so  far  successfully, 
against  the  Italians  in  Africa  and  with  the 
Greeks  against  the  aggressors  who  have  at- 
tacked them. 

The  question  before  the  American  people 
today  is  not  whether  we  should  help  England. 
Almost  everyone  agrees  on  this.  There  is 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  much 
help  we  should  give.  But  again  we  say  that 
we  believe  most  of  our  citizens  want  the 
administration  to  assist  England  with  every 
plane,  every  gun.  and  even  certain  types  of 
ships,  as  far  as  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments believe  It  is  safe  tor  us  to  do  so. 

It  is  also  plain  that  if  we  are  to  extend 
all  possible  aid  certain  aCded  powers  must  be 
given  to  the  President.  But  how  far  should 
these  powers  reach?  Should  they  go  as  far 
as  the  lease-lend  bill  demands? 

We  do  not  beUeve  that  our  cltlaeiis  would 
favor  such  an  extended  grant  of  authority  if 
they  fully  realized  what  the  bill  includes. 
Under  the  present  terms  of  the  bill,  the  Pres- 
ident could  give  away  cur  entire  Navy,  all  the 
equipment  of  the  Army,  and  all  oui  planes. 
He  could  order  alien  ships  In  this  country 
seized  and  given  to  any  country.  He  could 
command  the  Navy  to  convoy  our  own  ships 
in  belligerent  waters,  and  even  to  convoy  the 
ships  of  belligerent  nations.  He  could  buy. 
anywhere  and  in  unlimited  quantities,  mate- 
rials of  war  and  other  commodities  to  be 
given  to  any  country  he  chose. 

These  who  feel  that,  even  if  the  bill  does 
permit  such  steps,  the  present  administration 
will  not  take  them,  may  well  ponder  the  testi- 
mony of  Secretary  of  War  Stlmson  before  the 
House  committee  during  the  hearing  last 
Thursday.  Asked  whether  the  blU  should 
include  a  provision  to  forbid  giving  away  our 
Navy.  Secretary  Stlmson  said  he  would  not 
favor  such  an  amendment,  and  added.  "I  can 
foresee  conditioiw  under  which  the  Navy 
could  be  transferred  vmder  conditions  very 
advantageous." 

It  is  because  of  statements  like  these  that 
Mr.  Hoover,  in  a  letter  to  Representative  Sol 
Bloom,  chairman  of  the  Houae  committee, 
properly  urged  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
be  more  fully  clarified. 

He  asked  whether  the  bill  authorized  giv- 
ing away  battleships,  other  naval  vessels,  an# 
Army  equipment. 

Mr.  Hoover  also  inquired  whether  it  per- 
mitted convoy  of  American  ships,  carrying 
war  materials  through  the  war  zones  by  oiu- 
Navy,  whether  it  sanctioned  the  seizure  of 
alien  ships  now  in  our  harbors,  and  whether 
it  opened  our  ports  to  the  repair  of  belligerent 
ships. 

He  further  wanted  to  know  whether  It 
granted  the  power  to  purchase  unlimited 
quantities  of  commodities  and  other  articles 
in  other  countries  with  our  money,  and 
whether  it  provided  for  handing  over  gifts  to 
England  before  her  very  considerable  re- 
sources here  were  exhausted. 

And,  perhaps  most  important  of  all.  he 
asked  whether  It  would  cancel  the  Neutrality 
Act.  the  Johnson  Act,  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion, parts  of  the  labor  laws  «md  perhapa 
other  statutes,  and  whether  It  empowered 
involvement  in  war  without  a  vote  by 
Congress. 

These  are  the  things  Mr.  Hoover  stated 
shotild  be  made  plain  in  the  bill.  We  agree 
heartily  with  this  suggestion.  Already  the 
dispute  as  to  what  the  bill  allows  and  what 
It  does  not.  rages  hot  and  heavy.  It  Is 
often  difBcult  to  determme  Just  what  the 
terms  of  legislation  provide,  and,  with  a  bill 
of  this  importance,  there  should  be  absolute 
certainty  about  how  far  It  goes. 
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Rooeevelt  asserted,  that  In  Washington's  day 
"tbe  task  of  the  people  was  to  create  and 


for  1941  Is  one  which  the  Express  Is  happy  to 
echo  in  the  role  of  neighbor  and  friend. 


Down  in  Memphis  Boss  Ed  Crump  be- 
gan to  be  worried  that  he  would  no 
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We  cmnnot  ttate  too  strongly  the  need  for 
helping  England.  No  one  ha«  urged  this 
more  con*ifitently  than  this  newspaper.  But 
we  see  no  necessity  for  such  a  wide  delega- 
tion of  power  as  is  asked  for  In  this  lease- 
lend  bill  It  is  not  necessary  In  order  to 
rive  England  all  the  help  we  can,  and  we 
do  not  believe  that  our  people  favor  granting 
any  such  authority  to  anyone. 

It  la  up  to  Congress  to  see  that  Britain 
r«oelTes  prompt  and  powerful  aid.  But  It  is 
■Jao  up  to  Congreas  to  amend  the  bill  for 
the  sake  of  clarity  and  to  limit  the  grant  of 
power  for  the  sake  of  democracy.      . 
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The  Tennessee  Poll  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  22. 1941 


ARTICLES  BY  JENNINGS  PERRY 


Mr.  QEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  it  is  my  honor  and  privi- 
lege at  this  time  to  introduce  a  series 
of  articles  written  during  the  poll-tax- 
repeal  campaign  in  Tennessee  by  Jen- 
nings Perry,  and  published  by  the  Nash- 
ville Tennessean.  the  Chattanooga  Times, 
the  Memphis  Press -Scimitar,  and  the 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly the  most  brilliant  and  stimu- 
lating articles  on  the  evils  of  the  poU-tax 
'system  that  have  yet  been  written. 
The  articles  follow: 

ACRT  Srans  Rraim  Tax  to  Cusb  VonNO — 
Lkvt    Caixzd    "Ignominiotts"  —  Assembly 
^  .^  Has  Powim  To  Make  the  Ballot  Free 

(By   Jennings  Perry.   Press-Sclmitar   special 
writer ) 

The  poll  tax  U  as  old  as  human  bondage. 

Bom  of  oppression,  it  survives  In  dis- 
honor. 

In  early  Greece,  at  the  dawn  of  western 
dvUizatlon.  the  pbUosopher  Aristotle  decried 
the  poll  tax  as  "a  meet  ignominous  imposi- 
tion, which  none  but  slaves  paid  to  tyrants." 

This  is  because  It  is  a  levy  on  life  itself. 

The  viciousness  of  the  poll  tax  is  many 
times  multiplied  when  it  is  made  a  precedent 
to  voting.  The  franchise  sickens  from  Its 
taint.  In  the  modem  world  the  poU  tax 
lingers  as  a  voting  condition  only  In  Tenues- 
•ee.  Virginia.  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama. Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Texas. 

And  in  Turkey.  Persia,  and  China. 

votes  ihsfkanchiskd 

Originally  a  badge  of  servility,  the  purpose 
of  the  head  tax  as  a  precedent  to  voting  Is 
to  disfranchise. 

That  It  does  drastically  wherever  It  exists. 

That  it  does  in  Tennessee. 

The  effect  of  disfranchisement  Is  to  de- 
stroy popular  rule,  to  subject  the  many  to 
government  by  the  few. 

That  has  hapfiened  In  Tennessee. 

And  in  Virginia.  South  Carolina.  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi.  Arkansas,  and  Texas. 

In  all  of  these  States  pop^ilar  rule  went  out 
when  the  poll  tax  came  In^,  Because  of  the 
pell  tax  the  majority  of  the  people  In  these 
States  have  zio  cboloe  in  government  what- 
cver« 


One  hundred  and  sixty- five  years  after  the 
American  Revolution  established  in  the  world 
the  high  credo  that  "all  men  are  bora  free 
and  equal."  the  people  of  Tennessee  have  no 
equal  vote  In  the  public  decisions. 

One  hundred  and  forty-five  years  after  the 
first  Tennessee  Constitution  decreed,  "That 
aU  elections  shall  be  free  and  equal,"  two  of 
every  three  persons  in  Tennessee  are  deprived 
of  the  vote. 

The  harsh  fact  Is  that  popular  rule  was 
crushed  In  Tennessee  witli  the  passage  of  the 
poll-tax  law  of  1890,  and  for  the  past  50  years, 
despite  the  paens  of  our  patriotic  orators  and 
the  propd  name  of  our  dominant  political 
party,  democracy  has  not  been  known  or 
practiced  here. 

Twenty-four  years  ago  thousands  of  the 
young  men  of  this  State  rushed  half  across 
the  world  to  fight  for  the  democratic  ideal. 

E\en  now  thousands  of  the  young  men  of 
this  State  are  registered  for  military  training 
"to  protect  democracy  against  the  world." 

This  is  bitter  llloglc — that  at  home  we 
mock  in  deed  an  Ideal  which  abroad  we  de- 
fend with  awr  lives. 

In  1940  in  Tennessee  there  were  1.871  OCO 
persons  of  voting  age.  On  November  5  fewer 
than  523,000  of  these — less  than  one-third — 
ca.st  a  vote  for  President. 

Yet  this  was  the  largest  vote,  the  largest 
percentage  of  eligible  vote,  in  the  history  of 
modern  Tennessee. 

In  purely  State  and  local  elections,  as 
everyone  knows,  the  vote  is  vastly  reduced 
and  the  ratio  of  votes  cast  to  the  advilt  popu- 
lation Is  far  below  1  to  3. 

Thus,  before  the  political  conscience  of  the 
people  has  risen  this  ardent  question : 

"Isn't  it  about  time  we  should  begin  to 
practice  what  we  preach?  What  we  swear 
by?  What  we  urge  upon  others — even  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword? 

"Isn't  It  about  time  we  should  have  de- 
mocracy in  Tennessee?" 

The  legislature  is  now  In  session.  It  has 
the  power  to  restore  the  vote  to  the  people. 

This  power  the  people  themselves  have  not. 
Shorn  of  their  strength  by  the  mass  dis- 
franchisement resulting  from  the  poll  tax, 
they  must  look  to  their  elected  representa- 
tives in  the  legislature  today  for  rescue  from 
the  political  exclusion  placed  upon  them  by 
the  legislature  of  half  a  century  past. 

In  Tennessee  the  next  action  In  the  battle 
for  democracy  will  take  place  on  Capitol  Hill. 


Mant  Histobic  Rebellions  Came  From  Taxes 
Levied  Against  Vote — Imperial  Rome  As- 
sessed Impost  on  Conquered  Peoples — 
United  States  Founders  Fought  Tax — It 
Returned  to  South  Aiter  Ctvil  War 

(By  Jennings  Perry) 

Imperial,  arrogant  Rome  levied  the  poll  tax 
on  her  subjugated  peoples.  Four  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ  the  Emperor  Caesar  Au- 
gustus decreed  the  poll  tax  upon  the  people 
of  Judea,  to  be  a  token  of  their  submission. 
Judas  of  Galilee,  a  patriot,  rose  against  the 
humiliation,  and  others  rallied  to  his  revolt. 
But  the  patriot  perished,  and  his  followers 
were  dispersed,  and  the  Roman  tax  stood. 

Because  of  the  poll  tax.  Jesus  Christ  was 
born  in  a  bam.  Joseph  and  Mary  having  gone 
up  to  Bethlehem  "to  be  taxed." 

Rome  brought  the  tax  Into  conquered  Brit- 
ain. It  siirvlved  as  a  levy  by  the  Crown  on 
the  feudal  landlords.  Since  the  lords  and 
barons  profited  by  the  toll  of  their  serfs,  and 
brutal  nature  of  the  impost  as  a  property  tax 
emerged — Just  as  If  the  owner  were  assessed 
for  each  head  of  cattle  In  his  fields. 

Subsequently  the  great  landlords  contrived 
to  pass  the  tax  on  their  tenants,  so  that  each 
man's  head  was  made  directly  liable  for  it. 

More  than  500  years  ago.  In  England,  Wat 
Tyler  led  the  people  in  bloody  rebellion 
against  the  poU  tax.    Again  the  revolt  was 


put  down,  but  the  reform  was  born.  Grad- 
ually the  tax  was  abolished. 

All  poll-tax  requirements  were  ended  In 
England  In  1698.  and  have  never  been 
restored. 

Meanwhile  the  British  had  brought  the  tax 
to  the  American  Colonies  in  1663.  It  existed 
in  aU  the  Colonies  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Revolution. 

The  poll  tax  was  one  of  the  major  griev- 
ances of  the  Colonies  against  the  Crown. 
North  Carolina's  uprising  against  It  led  to 
the  famous  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  1775, 
a  forerunner  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

The  founders  of  this  Republic,  whom  we  so 
piously  revere,  fought,  bled,  and  died  to  be 
rid  of  the  poll  tax. 

These  revolutionary  fathers  abolished  the 
poll  tax  as  one  of  the  first  and  most  Im- 
portant steps  toward  democracy,  and  the 
tax  did  not  reappear  until  after  the  War 
between  the  States. 

Then  it  spread  like  the  plague,  although 
where  It  was  made  a  voting  condition  in  the 
South  there  vras  In  that  time  the  excuse  (In 
some  States)    of  vitiating  carpetbagger  rule. 

Many  Southern  States,  however,  did  not 
make  the  tax  a  prerequisite  until  well  Into  the 
twentieth  century,  and  then  not  to  maintain 
white  supremacy  but  as  a  means  of  defeating 
the  Populist  movement,  which  was  one  of 
the  ordinary  people  against  arrant  privilege. 
William  Jennings  Bryan  was  one  of  the 
champions  of  the  movement. 

But  the  human  spirit  will  not  rest  with 
oppression,  which  is  its  glory. 

Maryland  threw  off  the  poll  tax  two  gen- 
erations ago.  reopening  the  door  to  democ- 
racy in  the  American  area  of  restricted  po- 
litical freedom.  North  Carolina  repealed  in 
1920;  Louisiana  'n  1934;  Florida  In  1936. 

Tennessee  in  1941? 

RXPEAL  pledged 

In  this  year  the  people  of  Tennessee  wiU 
regain  democracy  at  the  hands  of  their 
legislative  representatives,  by  removal  of  the 
poll  tax,  or  know  themselves  politically  be- 
trayed 

There  can  be  no  question  of  this. 

They  hold  the  pledges  of  the  major  political 
parties  of  their  State.  They  hold  the  pledge 
of  the  State's  chief  executive,  given  and  re- 
iterated. In  the  past  two  State  elections 
every  candidate  for  Governor  has  submitted 
himself  on  a  platform  promising  relief  from 
the  poll  tax;  by  this  those  who  have  voted, 
for  whomever  they  voted,  have  voted  unani- 
mously for  lifting  this  barrier  to  suffrage. 

In  every  way  possible  the  people  who  have 
a  voice  In  government  have  given  their  man- 
date for  the  restoration  of  political  liberty  in 
Tennessee.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the 
concurrent  will  and  desire  of  the  disfran- 
chised majority? 

TO  test  leaders 

This  Is  a  timer  of  test  of  our  political  lead- 
ers' devotion  to  democracy.  This  Is  a  time  of 
test  of  governments,  whether  they  strive  for 
the  common  weal,  whether  they  respond  to 
the  popu'ar  will,  whether  they  keep  faith 
with  the  people.  Throughout  the  world  de- 
mocracy holds  a  rendezvous  with  destiny. 

In  Tennessee,  too. 

There  will  be  democracy  here,  or.  there  will 
be  the  poll  tax.    There  Is  not  room  for  both. 

There  will  be  pledges  kept  with  honor.  Or 
there  will  be  dishonor. 

And,  for  the  people,  disillusionment. 

And,  from  the  people,  retribution. 

r 
Poll  Tax  PERMrrs  the  Minorttt  To  Hold  the 
Power  in  Tennessee — Less  Than  Onx- 
Thiro  or  Tennessee  Adults  Have  Right  To 
Vote — Indictment  on  Rotraff  Ass^ulkd — 
Price  Put  on  Heritage 

(By  Jennings  Perry) 
The  poll  tax  In  Tennessee  Is  the  instrument 
of  disfranchisement,  and  this  is  true  whether 
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the  citizen  cannot  pay,  wlU  not  pay,  or  simply 
forgets.  Some  cannot  pay,  and  this  Is  dis- 
franchisement by  property  qualification,  a 
thing  abhorrent  to  every  principle  of  democ- 
racy. Some  forget  to  pay  and  this  is  not 
surprising  since  no  effort  is  made  to  collect 
the  tax,  but  these  lose  their  suffrage  none 
the  less.  j 

But,  regardless  of  the  reasons  that  it  isn't 
paid,  it  remains  the  most  unjust  tax  ever  de- 
vised, utterly  without  regard  for  ability  to 
pay,  and  It  bears  the  stigma  of  Its  long  use 
as  a  badge  of  servlUty. 

Because  of  the  poU  tax,  less  than  one-third 
of  the  adult  people  of  Tennessee  have  the 
vote.  Yet  in  neighboring  Kentucky  and 
North  Carolina,  without  the  poU  tax.  ma- 
jorities of  the  people  commonly  take  part  in 
the  elections.  And  tihls  Is  true  in  all  the 
States  30  the  north  and  west  of  us  which 
tolerate  no  price  on  the  franchise.  In  these 
States  government  Is  by  the  majority  vote 
of  the  majority  of  the  people. 

In  Tennessee  government  Is  by  the  majority 
vote  of  a  minority  of  the  people.  And  this 
wretched  condition  obtains  in  all  of  the  poll- 
tax  States. 

NO    INDUTERENCX 

We  hear  It  said  that  the  people  of  Tennes- 
see do  not  vote  because  of  Indifference.  That 
Is  not  true.  They  do  not  vote  because  of  the 
poll  tax.  We  are  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
people  of  Kentucky  and  of  North  Carolina 
who,  being  free  to  vote,  vote.  We  are  of  the 
same  stock  as  the  people  of  Virginia  who.  like 
ourselves,  stoop  to  the  bondage  of  the  poU  tax. 
Virginia  made  the  poll  tax  a  precedent  to 
voting  in  1902.  In  1896,  295,000  men  voted  in 
the  Presidential  election  in  that  State.  By 
1904  the  total  Presidential  vote  was  down  to 
130,000,  only  26  percent  of  the  potential  elec- 
torate, as  compared  with  the  untaxed  vote  In 
1896  of  64  percent  TJhls  despite  a  heavy  In- 
crease In  population  In  the  years  between. 

In  1912  Virginians  vfent  to  the  polls  for  fwie 
of  the  State's  most  dlf|tlngulshed  sons.  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  Only  2i  percent  of  the  adult 
population  took  part  in  the  election. 

The  minority  h«8  rjiled  Virginia  ever  since, 
a  history  that  repeats]  Itself  in  Tennessee  and 
wherever  the  poll  tax  survives. 

Here  Is  what  this  tax  has  done  to  democ- 
racy: 

Percentage  of  advJts  voting 
1932:  Percent 

Poll-tax  States.. 36 

Non-poll-tax  Stajtes 70 

1936: 

Poll-tax  States 24 

Free  States 1— 72 

1940: 

Poll-tax  States. 
Ftee  States 

TERRIBLE 

We  hear  It  said  that,  after  all,  only  the 
riffraff  is  shut  from  the  vote  by  the  poll 
tax  This  Is  at  once  a  miserable  untruth  and 
the  most  terrible  Indictment  of  the  mental 
posturing  of  those  Iwho  uphold  the  tax  In 
this  way. 

The  poll  tax  disfranchises  vertically,  not 
laterally.  It  disfranchises  Judy  O'Grady  and 
the  colonel's  lady.  In  Davidson  County  there 
are  100.000  persons  of  voting  age.  The  aver- 
age election  turn-out  is  not  above  22,000. 
divided  among  aU  the  wards  and  districts  in 
fair  proportion  to  their  population. 

Who  will  name  this  great  majority  who  do 
not  vote,  these  78,003  persons,  the  riffraff? 

Who  will  put  this  name  upon  the  majority 
who  do  not  vote  In  Hamilton,  Knox,  Carter, 
Montgomery,  Shelby?  In  every  coimty  and 
section  of  our  State? 

Who  among  us  is  "better"  In  the  eyes  of  the 
law?  Who  says  to  -.his  one,  "You  are  quali- 
fied to  be  a  citizen,"  and  to  another.  "You 
are  the  riffraff"? 

Is  not  this  person  himself  in  danger— invit- 
ing someone  even  more  arrogant,  even  more 


INDICTMENT 


conscious  of  superior  rectitude,  to  judge  the 
judge  himself? 

That  is  not  the  way  to  democracy.  That  Is 
the  highroad  to  dictatorship. 

PRICE  ON  heritage 

The  plain  fact  is  that  we  have  put  a  price 
on  the  priceless  heritage  of  citizenship  in 
our  State.  It  Is  $2.  For  $2.  paid  by  any- 
body, any  person  In  this  State  graduates  in- 
stantly from  the  sea  of  riffraff  to  the  pinnacle 
of  the  elect. 

Two  dollars  Is  the  measure  of  a  freeman 
we  have  set  up  here,  the  market  value  of 
citizenship  In  Tennessee,  the  cost  of  entry  to 
the  close  communion  of  our  political  club 

We  have  not  set  a  standard  of  men.  We 
have  made  the  franchise  purchasable.  For 
unscrupulous  men  to  buy  and  sell. 

Constitution  Convention  Group  Foresaw 
Poll-tax  Evils  in  1870 — Law  Passed  bt 
1890  Assembly  Was  Outgrowth  or  Com- 
promise BT  Those  Who  Desired  Vote  Re- 
stricted. Those  Wanting  Free  Ballot 

(By  Jennings  Perry) 
The  poll  tax  was  clamped  on  our  State  by 
the  legislature  in  1890.    The  law  Is  No.  1082 
of  the  code.    We  have  but  to  erase  that  law 
to  erase  the  poll  tax. 

Other  laws  make  the  poll  tax  a  voting  con- 
dition In  general  elections  and  in  the  pri- 
maries fix  the  time  of  prepayment  to  qualify 
the  voter,  define  evidence  of  payment,  etc. 
All  fall  with  the  poU-tax  law. 
Then  we  can  try  democracy  In  Tennessee, 
The  poll  tax  Is  In  oxir  constitution  In  three 
spots.    By  one  the  heads  of  the  people  are 
made  taxable.     By  another  payment  of  the 
poU  tax.  If  assessed  by  the  legislature.  Is  made 
a  prerequisite  to  voting.     By  another.lt  Is 
directed  that  the  revenues  of  any  poU  taxes 
assessed  shall  be  used  for  education. 

The  poll  tax  was  engrafted  upon  our  char- 
ter by  the  constitutional  convention  of  1870 
and  represents  a  compromise  between  those 
members,  like  James  Fentress,  of  Hardeman, 
who  desired  to  restrict  the  suffrage  to  white 
men  only:  and  those  like  John  C.  Thompson, 
of  Davidson,  who  sought  to  write  It  Into  the 
Bill  of  Rights  that: 

"Any  proscribed  class  of  citizens  in  the 
community  Is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  a  free 
government.  No  citizen  of  this  State  shall 
ever  be  disfranchised  of  any  civil  or  political 
rights  except  by  impeachment  or  conviction 
of>  infamous  crime  In  a  court  of  record." 

The  Issue  was  contested  at  greater  length 
and  with  more  heat  than  any  other  that  came 
before  the  conVfentlon.  At  the  end  the  legis- 
lature was  granted  the  power  to  levy  a  poU 
tax  as  a  precedent  to  voting.  But  the  grant 
was  closely  circumscribed  at  the  Insistence  of 
members  who  realized  only  too  well  that 
through  taxation  the  franchise  could  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Even  then  these  far-seeing  members  placed 
their  protests — and  prophesies — In  the  rec- 
ord. Eight  members  signed  a  round  robin 
declaring  the  prepayment  provision  to  be 
"unjust  and  unequal."  Five  other  members 
spread  on  the  journal  of  proceedings  their 
firm  belief  "that  suffrage  Is  a  right  and  not  a 
privilege— as  much  a  right  as  life,  liberty,  or 
property— a  right  not  to  be  limited  and  not 
to  be  restricted  as  to  age,  time,  and  place; 
and,  above  all.  a  right  not  to  be  bestowed  on 
the  rich  In  preference  to  the  poor." 

ThU  group  set  out  that  by  the  required 
payment  of  the  poll  tax: 

"Many  lawful  voters  will  be  practically  dis- 
franchised, and  many  unlawful  voters  al- 
lowed to  vote.  Fraudulent  tax  receipts  will 
be  forged.  Perjury  will  usher  in  many  a  vote. 
Bribery  will  luxuriate  around  the  ballot  box. 
Poor  men  will  stand  back  with  a  sigh  while 
the  rich  put  In  their  votes.  •  •  *  Nobody 
wUl  be  satisfied.  The  ballot  will  lose  its 
dignity." 


These  men  were  the  founding  fathers  of 
1870.    How  weU  they  looked  ahead. 
ended  MAjoarrr  rule 

The  poll  tax  plowed  the  field  for  a  harvest 
of  corruption.  By  restricting  the  franchise. 
It  dl^roportlonately  increased  the  power  of 
political  combinations  and  abetted  the  de- 
signs of  scheming  men.  It  placed  the  balance 
of  power  In  the  hands  of  the  venal  voter. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  poll-tax  law. 
Tennessee  turned  from  the  great  teachings 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  great  faith  of 
Andrew  Jackson.  It  withdrew  the  govern- 
ment from  the  many  and  gave  It  into  the 
mercy  of  the  few.  It  ended  majority  rule. 
It  abandoned  the  democratic  way. 

For  the  past  60  years  our  State  could  have 
called  Itself,  with  honesty,  only  an  oligarchy. 
Untold  tens  of  thousands  of  Tennesseeans 
have  lived  and  died  without  ever  having  exer- 
cised the  right  of  dUzenship.  robbed  of  the 
suffrage  our  Constitution  still  proclaims  a 
"right." 

The  ballot  has  lost  Its  dignity,  and  this  is 
a  tragic  thing.  The  people  have  become  dis- 
couraged because  so  often  it  has  proved  futile 
to  strive  to  effect  the  popular  will— where 
there  has  been  so  little  chance  of  popular 
rule.  The  outward  expressions  of  this  grow- 
ing defeatism  Is  the  commonplace  query  of 
the  disillusioned  voter:  "What's  the  use?" 

Indeed,  only  in  a  democracy  has  a  vote 
a  meanit!g. 

Old  Roman  Poll  Tax  Was  Revivxd  bt  Ten- 
nessee PoLmciANS  IN  1870 — Levt  That 
KTTTirn  Judas  of  Galilee  and  Which  Was 
Buried  bt  the  Abosican  Revolution  Was 
Brought  Back  To  Plagux  Stats 
(By  Jennings  Perry) 

The  Roman  poll  tax,  against  which  Judas 
of  GaUlee  rose,  fought,  and  died  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  the  same  tax  against  which 
Wat  Tyler  called  up  the  British  yeomen  400 
years  ago.  the  same  that  was  klUed  and  bur- 
led by  the  American  Revolution,  was  brought 
back  from  the  grave  to  Tennessee  by  the  con- 
stituent assembly  of  1870.  John  C.  Brown, 
delegate  from  the  counties  of  Lincoln.  Mar- 
shall, and  Giles,  was  president  of  that  as- 
sembly. 

The  amended  constitution  became  effective 
on  May  5,  1870.  On  June  11  the  legislature 
passed  a  law  which  chained  the  vote  in  this 
State  to  the  poll  tax.  Democracy  reeled  and 
went  down. 

But  democracy  died  hard.  Within  a  year 
a  new  legislature  lifted  the  poll  tax  from  the 
vote  for  the  elections  of  1872.  Two  years  later, 
another  legislature  repealed  the  law,  making 
the  poll  tax  a  voting  condition  entirely. 

For  the  next  17  years  the  poll  tax  was  not 
a  voting  requirement  in  Tennessee.  Democ- 
racy at  length  succvunbed  with  the  passage 
of  the  present  poll-tax  laws  in  1890,  only  60 
years  ago. 

brown  fought  tax 

What  Is  so  noteworthy,  from  a  legal  as  well 
as  a  historical  point  of  view,  is  that  John  C. 
Brown,  president  of  the  constitution  assembly 
of  1870.  became  Governor  of  Tennessee  the 
next  year.  It  was  In  his  administration  and 
with  his  approval  that  the  first  attempts  to 
load  the  poll  tax  upon  the  right  of  suffrage 
was  beaten.  Yet,  who  better  than  John  C. 
Brown  was  in  position  to  know  and  under- 
stand the  real  Intent  and  purpose  of  the 
framers  of  our  constitution? 

There  are  those  who  now  declare  that  the 
poll  tax  Is  riveted  to  the  vote  In  Tennessee  by 
this  constitution  of  1870.  Let  them  note  that 
John  C.  Brown  and  his  fellow  members  of  the 
constitution  assembly  were  men  powerful  \n 
the  political  life  of  this  State.  Also,  during 
their  lifetime,  at  least  during  that  time  when 
the  poll-tax  requirement  would  have  con- 
ditioned their  own  suffrage,  the  requhrement 
was  not  tolerated. 
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jTTvr  A  jfonoif 

It  has  been  heard  that  the  poll  tax  to  hn- 
poaed  by  the  constitution.  That  Is  a  notion. 
It  must  remain  a  notion  unless  and  until  the 
charter  language  touching  the  matter  Is  ad- 
Jlldged  to  be  self-executing  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
a  direct  test  of  the  point  can  be  had  luiless 
and  until  the  poll-tax  law  Is  repealed. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  power  of  the 
legislature,  under  the  constitution  of  1870, 
to  lay  the  tax.  Article  n,  section  28,  reads: 
"All  male  citizens  of  this  State  over  the  age 
of  21  years,  except  such  persons  as  may  be 
exempted  by  law  on  account  of  age  or  other 
Infirmity,  shall  be  liable  to  a  poll  tax  of  not 
leas  than  60  cents  nor  more  than  $1  per 
annum." 

There  is  only  the  mighty  question  of  the 
duty  of  legislature  now.  for  the  sake  of  de- 
mocracy, to  free  the  people  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  a  law  which  robs  them  of  the  right, 
won  In  the  blood  and  suffering  of  all  men  of 
all  ages  who  struggled  for  human  freedom,  of 
suffrage. 

Let  the  la^-  be  repealed  to  free  the  people. 
The  people  will  take  their  chances  with  their 
judges. 

TIZWS   OF  COUBT 

Meanwhile  we  have  this  view  of  our  own 
supreme  court  {Tramell  v.  Gritfln,  141  Tenn., 
14  Thompson  139  at  143)  in  the  following 
declaration  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Green,  speak- 
ing for  the  court: 

"The  constitution  forbids  that  any  quali- 
fication be  attached  to  the  right  of  sviSrage, 
except  that  the  leglslatxire  may  prescribe  poll- 
tax  regulations." 

What  the  legislature  may  prescribe  the 
legislature  can  rescind.  It  can  repeal  the 
poll-tax  law — and  give  back  to  the  people  the 
▼ote. 

"Democracy"  Is  not  a  two-faced  term;  nor 
can  h3rpocrites  wear  it  too  long  as  a  mask. 
It  derives  simply  from  two  Greek  words 
meaning  "people"  and  "rule."  Thus,  popular 
rule  Is  democracy — rule  "of.  by.  and  for  the 
people."    We  must  try  it  in  Tennessee. 

In  Tennessee  we  have,  at  the  closest  defi- 
nition, rule  of.  by.  and  for  a  mere  minority 
of  one-third  of  the  people.  The  rest — the 
great  majority  of  all  the  people — have  no 
more  to  do  with  government  in  Tennessee — 
Indeed,  with  government  in  the  United 
States — than  the  timid  Tarzans  of  the  Aus- 
tralian bush.  Between  our  government  and 
the  bushman  there  Is  an  ocean;  between 
our  government  and  our  majority  there  Is 
the  poll  tax.  One  has  proved  as  effective  a 
barrier  as  the  other. 

The  people  of  Tennessee  will  regain  pos- 
session of  their  government;  they  will  regain 
the  right  to  call  themselves  citteens;  they 
can  lift  their  heads  again— 'politically — only 
when  the  poll-tax  barrier  Is  swept  away. 


Food  for  Finland 
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KDTrORIAL   FROM  THE  BRIDGEPORT 
(CONN.)  TELEGRAM 


January   17  edition  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Telegram. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)   Telegram  of 
January   17,   1941 1 

rooo  roR  rufLANS 

Congressman  Lx  Rot  D.  Downs,  of  Norwalk, 
spoke  for  Connecticut  when  he  appealed  to 
President  Roosevelt  to  approve  the  $7,000,000 
food  loan  which  has  been  asked  by  little 
Finland. 

A  year  ago  all  America  was  praising  the 
valor  of  the  Finns  in  defending  their  home- 
land against  the  Russians.  The  sight  of  this 
pygmy  nation  striking  valiantly  back  against 
the  giant  and  sending  the  giant  reeling, 
thrilled  every  heart. 

But  superior  strength  won  In  the  long  run. 
The  Finns  were  forced  to  make  peace,  not  a 
dishonorable  peace,  not  nearly  so  crushing  a 
peace  as  that  which  was  accepted  later  by 
the  Republic  of  France,  which  despite  the 
greatest  army  in  the  world,  was  conquered 
and  overrun  with  amazing  ease. 

The  Finns  in  the  meantime  have  gone 
about  heroically  and  stoically  rebuilding  their 
own  civilization.  The  one  nation  which  had 
paid  in  full  Its  war  debt  to  the  United  States 
faced  this  new  disaster  and  strove  to  get 
along  as  best  it  coiUd  under  these  difQcult 
circumstances. 

Finland  is  a  neutral  country  today.  Food 
sent  to  Finland  would  not  go  to  warring 
countries.  The  Finns  think  they  have  a 
peculiar  call  upon  us  in  this  respect.  Who 
can  deny  it?  The  refusal  of  a  food  loan  to 
Finland  seems  almost  like  a  deliberate  blow 
In  the  face  of  a  friend  in  need. 

More  power  to  Congressman  Downs'  peti- 
tion.   We  hope  it  succeeds. 


Bfigration  and  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  TOLAN 

or  cALiroENU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  January  22,  1941 


RADIO  INTERVIEW  OP  HON.  JOHN  H. 
TOLAN.  OF  CALIFORNIA;  HON.  PAUL  V. 
McNUTT.  FEDERAL  SECURITY  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR; AND  CHESTER  C.  DAVIS,  OF 
THE  DEFENSE   ADVISORY  COMMISSION 


Mr.  DOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  under  permission  granted  me. 
I  wish  to  insert  the  following  in  the 
Appendix.    This  article  appeared  in  the 


Mr.  TOLAN  of  Calif  or  n  la.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  January  6,  1941.  I 
participated  In  a  radio  interview  with  the 
Honorable  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Federal  Se- 
curity Administrator,  a  member  of  the 
National  IDefense  Advisory  Commission; 
and  Chester  C.  Davis,  the  agricultural 
representative  on  the  National  Defense 
Advisory  Commission,  over  the  coast-to- 
coast  network  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System.  As  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee Investigating  the  Problem  of  In- 
terstate migration,  I  feel  that  the  state- 
ments of  these  national  leaders  regarding 
the  effect  of  the  great  problem  of  moving 
destitute  people  on  national  defense 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  membership. 

The  interview  follows: 

Announczr.  For  several  months  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
been  at  work  upon  a  study  of  migrant  people 
In  the  United  States.    The  social  and  eco- 


nomic problems  arising  from  the  Interstate 
wanderings  cf  many  thousands  of  American 
citizens  in  search  of  jobs  and  homes  have 
received  the  attention  of  relief  and  welfare 
officials  for  several  years.  Recently  the  novel. 
Grapes  of  Wrath,  and  the  motion  picture  of 
the  same  name,  did  much  to  bring  the 
troubles  of  migratory  citizens  and  their  fam- 
ilies before  the  country  on  a  national  scale. 

Tonight  the  Important  subject  of  Inter- 
state migration  of  destitute  citizens  as  It 
relates  to  the  national-defense  effort  will  be 
discussed  by  Congressman  John  H.  Toian,  of 
California,  chairman  of  the  congressional 
committee:  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Security  Agency;  and  Commis- 
sioner Chester  C.  Davis,  of  the  National  De- 
fense Advisory  Commission.    Mr.  Tolan. 

Congressman  Tolan.  Since  last  July  our 
committee  has  covered  the  entire  United 
States,  traveling  more  than  10.000  miles.  In 
order  to  learn  at  first  hand  what  problems  the 
nearly  4,000.000  citizens  who  migrate,  face  In 
their  efforts  to  find  work. 

Our  committee  has  just  submitted  a  pre- 
Umeinary  report  to  Congress,  which  sum- 
marizes our  findings  in  the  field  and  which 
gives  some  indication  of  the  size  and  extent 
of  the  problem  of  migration.  We  expect 
soon  to  make  a  final  report  to  Congress  and 
to  offer  detailed  recommendations  as  to  a 
solution. 

Oui  hearings  ended  last  month  here  in 
Washington.  At  that  time  many  witnesses 
who  appeared  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
migrant  problem  is  closely  associated  with 
our  national-defense  program.  We  learned 
that  as  a  result  of  the  defense  program  the 
migrant  problem  has  been  aggravated.  With 
the  expansion  of  Industry  due  to  defense, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  unemployed  have 
joined  those  already  on  the  road  in  search 
of  work.  For  example,  we  learned  that  at 
large  mUitary  cantonments  construction 
work  has  attracted  thovisands  of  job  seekers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  rtmilar 
Industrial  centers  have  brought  new,  and  in 
many  cases  unwanted,  workers  to  those  cities. 
In  some  cases  the  numbers  have  far  exceeded 
the  supply  of  jobs. 

Mr.  McNutt,  as  the  administrator  of  an 
agency  which  Includes  the  United  States 
Employment  Service.  I  wonder  if  you  wUl 
tell  us  what  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  is  doing  to  meet  these  emergency 
demands  and  the  resulting  increase  of  undi- 
rected migration. 

Mr.  McNtJTT.  Gladly,  Mr.  Tolan,  but  first, 
perhaps,  I  had  better  explain  that  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  functions  through 
more  than  4.500  full-time  and  part-time  em- 
ployment offices  operated  by  the  State  gov- 
ernments. Their  work  is  given  national  co- 
ordination by  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  which  is  a  part  of  our  Social  Security 
Board. 

The  old  problem  of  migration  of  workers 
has  acquired  a  new  Importance  because  of 
the  national  emergency.  Migration,  espe- 
cially of  industrial  workers,  needs,  as  it  were, 
traffic  controls,  because  we  simply  cannot 
afford  the  tremendous  waste  of  manpower 
which  disorganized  migration  Involves.  The 
United  States  Employment  Service  has  al- 
ways urged  workers  not  to  pay  attention  to 
rumors  of  jobs  opening  up  somewhere  else 
until  they  have  the  facts  straight  by  check- 
ing with  the  local  State  employment  offices. 

Congressman  Tolan.  The  State  employ- 
ment offices  are  kept  Informed  of  the  needs 
for  workers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are 
they  not,  Mr.  McNutt? 

Mr.  McNtrrr.  That  is  right,  Mr.  Tolan, 
These  offices  have  the  facts,  they  know  where 
the  jobs  are,  and  just  what  kind  of  workers 
are  needed  in  any  particular  spot.  They  have 
done  a  real  service  in  steering  workers  away 
from  misleading  rumors — from  following  up 
help-wanted  handbills  or  whatnot — only  to 
find  either  that  there  are  no  jobs,  or  that 
they  can't  qualify  for  them,  or  that  the  pay 
is  too  small  to  make  both  ends  meet.    Lately, 
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news  of  the  letting  of  defense  contracts  has 
given  a  stimulus  to  migration,  and  it  is  true 
that  the  defense  emergency  has  brought  de- 
mands for  skilled  and  semiskilled  workers  in 
greater  numbers  than  can  be  found  In  the 
areas  immediately  surrounding  many  indus- 
trial plants.  • 

Congressman  Tolan.  Mr.  Davis,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Defense  Commission,  you  probably 
have  had  a  chance  to  observe  the  situation 
Mr.  McNutt  has  just  outlined. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  Mr.  Tolan;  the  defense 
emergency  has  brought  about  a  sharp  In- 
crease In  the  demand  for  industrial  labor. 
I  wish  Mr.  liioNutt  would  go  into  a  little 
more  detail  as  to  special  steps  he  Is  taking 
to  handle  this  problem. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  I'll  be  glad  to,  Mr.  Davis.  In 
order  to  guide  workers  Into  the  Jobs  for 
which  they  are  qualified,  and  to  keep  un- 
qualified workers  or  a  surplus  of  workers 
from  pouring  Into  places  where  there  are 
defense  plants  and  defense  construction, 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  has 
recently  established  13  Federal  clearance  of- 
fices to  direct  and  to  speed  up  the  transfer  of 
workers  when  and  where  they  are  actually 
needed.  This  is  a  big  step  toward  more  effi- 
cient coordination  of  the  public  employment 
offices  throughout  the  country.  Of  course, 
success  cannot  be  attained  unless  employers 
look  only  to  the  public  employment  services 
for  their  new  workers. 

Congressman  Tolan.  The  defense  indus- 
tries are  using  the  public  employment  serv- 
ices, aren't  they? 

Mr.  McNtrrr.  Most  of  the  defense  industries 
are  doing  so;  yes,  Mr.  Tolan,  and  we  hope 
and  believe  that  all  employers  will  volun- 
tarily use  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  exclusively  in  securing  new  workers. 

Congressman  Tolan.  Mr.  Davis,  the  com- 
mittee learned  a  great  deal  about  the  migra- 
tion of  agricultural  workers  in  the  course  of 
Its  hearings.  Undoubtedly  you  have  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  such  migration.  I 
wonder  if  you  have  any  suggestions  as  to  how 
the  defense  program  can  help,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, to  decrease  the  unnecessary  migra- 
tion from  rural  areas? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  I  have,  Mr.  Tolan.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  if  this  is  to  be  a  total-de- 
fense effort  we  must  fully  utilize  rviral-labor 
reserves.  Either  we  mtist  pull  those  workers 
off  the  land  and  out  of  rural  communities 
and  into  our  great  industrial  centers,  or  we 
must  seek  to  produce  defense  requirements 
out  where  these  people  now  live.  We  cannot 
avoid  pulling  many  rural  workers  into  o\ir 
cities.  Many  defense  plants  for  technical  rea- 
sons cannot  be  decentralized  successfully. 
Many  other  new  defense  plants,  however,  can 
be  operated  very  efficiently  In  rural  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  McNtrrr  And,  of  course,  there  are  a 
great  many  advantages  to  be  gained  by  locat- 
ing plants  in  rurcl  areas;  are  there  not,  Mr. 
Davis? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  are  a  great  many  advan- 
tages. Mr.  McNutt.  By  so  doing  we  avoid 
forcing  these  people  to  leave  their  land, 
homes,  and  friends  and  moving  to  a  city 
that  may  offer  employment  for  only  a  year 
or  two.  We  will  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
the  creation  of  new  groups  of  stranded  work- 
ers who  may  have  no  jobs  after  the  defense 
effort  is  over  and  who  may  have  to  migrate 
once  again.  Furthermore,  by  locating  a  num- 
ber of  new  defense  plants  and  by  distributing 
defense  contracts  widely  in  nonindustrial 
areas,  we  will  make  an  Important  contribu- 
tion to  the  building  up  of  the  Nation's  de- 
fense. Existing  plants  will  be  used,  and  the 
housing  and  other  facilities  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages throughout  the  country  will  be  avail- 
able. Raw  materials  can  be  utilized  at  their 
sotu-ce.  Rural  maiipower  can  be  brought  into 
production  with  the  least  delay.  We  avoid, 
therefore,  the  needless  expenditure  of  funds 
for  new  buildings  and  new  homes,  and  we 


will  lessen  the  danger  of  transportation  con- 
gestion and  housing  shortage. 

Congressman  Tolan.  Mr.  McNutt,  you  men- 
tioned United  Stetes  Employment  Service  a 
few  moments  ago.  I  think  you  have  a  special 
phrase  for  what  it  does — matching  man  and 
job — you  have  a  special  way  of  doing  that 
in  connection  with  agrictilture.  do  you  not? 

Mr.  McNiTTT.  Well,  not  exactly  a  special 
way.  Mr.  Tolan,  but  we  have  what  we  call 
the  Farm  Placement  Service.  This  was  or- 
ganized because  the  need  lor  bringing  agri- 
cultural workers  and  farm  jobs  together 
efficiently  is  important  enough  to  require 
special  service  in  which  both  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  participate.  Last 
year  this  Farm  Placement  Service  referred 
well  over  a  million  workers  to  jobs  on  farms 
and  ranches. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  understand,  Mr.  McNutt,  that 
all  States  provide  this  service? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  Yes,  Mr.  Davis.  The  purposes 
of  the  Farm  Placement  Service  are,  first,  to 
insure  that  there  will  be  sufficient  workers  in 
every  agricultural  area  when  they  are  needed — 
not  too  many,  not  too  few — and.  second,  to 
prevent.  Insofar  as  possible,  unnecessary 
migration  of  workers  to  places  where  no  joljs 
are  available  for  them.  The  Service  accom- 
plishes these  purposes  by  estimating  the  de- 
mand for  workers  in  each  area,  and  by 
recruiting  the  workers  to  meet  the  demand. 

Congressman  Tolan.  That  should  be  a  very 
valuable  service.  Mr.  McNutt.  I  wonder.  Mr, 
Davis,  with  the  agricultural  Information 
available  to  you.  if  you  have  any  idea  of  the 
number  of  people  in  rural  areas  who  would 
be  candidates  for  jobs  through  the  Farm 
Placement  Service? 

Mr.  Davis.  That's  a  rather  difficult  figure  to 
arrive  at,  Mr.  Tolan,  because  we  have  no  way 
of  knowing  how  many  of  the  rural  unem- 
ployed might  seek  work  through  the  Farm 
Placement  Service,  and  how  many  might  be 
looking  for  jobs  either  on  their  own  or 
through  some  other  channel.  We  do  know, 
however,  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, that  there  are  approximately  32.000.000 
people  living  on  farms  in  the  United  States 
today.  We  also  know  that  available  figures 
list  nearly  1.000.000  totally  unemployed  males 
living  on  farms. 

Mr.  McNtrrr.  That  represents  an  appalling 
loss  of  manpower. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  Mr.  McNutt.  but  what  the 
figures  do  not  show  Is  that  vast  army  of  farm 
people  who  are  on  relief,  or  are  Ineffectively 
employed  becatise  their  incomes  are  so  low 
they  cannot  maintain  a  decent  standard  of 
living.  Estimates  of  farm  workers  who  are 
totally  unemployed,  or  are  unsatisfactorily 
employed,  run  between  four  and  five  million. 
Many  of  these  people  are  forced  Into  the  ex- 
tremely low  Income  class — and  that.  Mr. 
Tolan.  includes  the  migrant  farm  workers 
yoiu:  committee  has  been  studying.  Th:s  is 
true  because  under  present  and  prospective 
conditioru.  with  farm  income  at  Its  present 
level,  there  are  too  many  people  trying  to 
make  a  living  on  the  land  for  all  of  them  to 
have  a  decent  standard  of  living.  Most  of 
these  low-Income  farm  people  are  always 
candidates  for  any  jobs  they  know  about, 
either  In  their  own  communities  or  else- 
where. 

Congressman  Tolan.  Well,  gentlemen,  the 
Information  you  have  so  kindly  given  \is  to- 
night has  been  very  Interesting.  On  behalf 
of  the  other  members  of  the  committee  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  coming  here.  I  also 
want  to  thank  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem for  generously  providing  the  time  on  the 
air  to  help  us  keep  the  important  issue  before 
the  public.  You  gentlemen  realize  as  well  as 
I  do  that  these  homeless  wanderers  are  good 
American  citizens.  People  In  this  coimtry 
just  won't  starve  standing  still,  and  I  think 
we  must  keep  right  on  remembering  that. 

Announces.  You  have  been  listening  to  a 
discussion  of  migration  and  national  defense. 


Those  taking  port  were  Paul  V.  McNutt.  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Security  Agency; 
Chester  C.  Davis,  member  of  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission:  and  Congreas- 
man  John  H.  Tolan.  of  California,  chairmen 
of  a  special  congressional  conunlttee  Inves- 
tigating Interstate  migration. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLET, 
OF  VERMONT 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  members  of  the 
Vermont  State  Legislature  at  Montpeller, 
Vt..  on  Thursday.  January  16.  1941 : 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  you  know  of  my  long 
years  of  apprenticeship  and  service  In  them 
halls.  One  thing  you  do  not  know  is  how 
deeply  I  feel  the  obligation  I  owe  and  the 
debt  of  gratitude  I  should  undertake  to  pay 
to  the  people  of  Vermont.  I  know  I  never  can 
even  hope  to  be  able  to  reduce  it  a  scintilla. 

It  cost  the  State  of  Vermont  a  lot  of  money 
to  educate  me  along  legislative  and  parlia- 
mentary lines:  so  if  I  can  discharge  in  aom* 
small  measure,  here  or  elsewhere,  the  ever- 
lasting obligation  that  I  feel  and  owe.  then 
the  pleasure  is  mine;  and  presently  you  will 
have  to  submit. 

I  ask  you,  however.  In  the  premises,  to  maka 
the  necessary  allowances  and  to  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  my  opportunity 
for  careful  preparation  of  a  speech  has  been 
foreclosed  by  short  notice. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  peculiar  signiflcanc* 
attaches  to  this  assembly  of  the  Legislature 
of  Vermont  for  1941.  Not  only  are  you  meet- 
ing 150  years,  or  thereabout,  from  that  day 
and  date  on  which  Vermont,  a  free  and  in- 
dependent republic,  was  admitted  to  tha 
Union  as  one  of  the  States,  but  it  is  given 
to  you  to  serve  your  day  and  generation  and 
your  constituents  at  a  crisis  and  at  a  time 
when  not  since  the  drys  preceding  the  admis- 
sion of  Vermont  to  the  Union  have  issues. 
matters,  and  things  so  important,  so  vital  to 
your  State  and  to  the  Nation,  and  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  liberties,  and  to  the  very 
conservation  of  civilization  itself,  demanded 
the  careful,  prayerful,  and  cool  consideration 
that  Is  now  required. 

I  would  Uke  to  emphasize  the  fact  to  you, 
my  fellow  Vermonters,  that  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  people  whom  you  represent  here,  and 
whom  I  also  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States — men  and 
women,  determined,  sure,  dogged,  possessing 
the  sterling  qualities  of  honesty,  persever- 
ance, thrift,  and  a  serious  conception  of  life^ 
just  that  same  type  it  was  who  Ulked  about, 
fought  for,  and  wrought  out  the  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  which  are  the 
foundation  and  starting  point  of  aU  free 
Institutions. 
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Appendix.     This  article  appeared  in  the   '    in  the  United  states.    The  social  and  eco-   '   is  too  small  to  make  both  ends  meet.    Lately, 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Those  forebears  of  ours  did  not  attempt  to 
Indulge  In  oratorical  expressions  when  they 
loaiated  on  Inserting  In  their  Bill  of  Rights 
the  statement  that  a  "frequent  recurrence  to 
fundamental  principles,  and  a  firm  adherence 
to  Justice,  moderation,  temperance.  Industry, 
and  frugality  are  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  blessings  of  liberty  and  keep  gov- 
ernment free." 

"They  were  self-reliant  because  they  were 
free,  and  they  were  free  because  they  were 
sell-reUant.  We  shall  be  either  self-reliant 
and  free  or  dependent  and  not  free." 

They  meant  exactly  what  they  said.  They 
■aid  exactly  what  they  meant:  and.  as  a  con- 
aequence.  from  these  little  green  hills  and 
valleys  we  love,  and  these  humble,  unpreten- 
tious homes  which  are  found  in  our  little 
Btate.  there  have  walked  out,  and  there  still 
will  walk  out,  through  all  the  splendid  his- 
tory of  the  days  to  come,  men  and  women 
vhose  deeds  have  changed  and  will  change 
the  map  and  the  current  of  the  history  of 
the  world,  whose  accomplishments  are  the 
possession  and  the  proud  heritage  of  us  all. 
We  speak  as  Vermonters;  but  to  paraphrase 
Patrick  Henry,  "We  are  not  Vermonters,  but 
Americans."  We  might  go  further  and  say, 
with  Algernon  Sidney,  "Where  liberty  is, 
there  is  our  country." 

It  Is  not  for  merely  doctrinal  reasons  or  for 
the  satisfaction  fouiul  In  successfully  de- 
fending a  position  that  we  as  Vermonters  are 
concerned  for  the  spread  of  democracy  as  we 
know  It — not  merely  because  democracy  is 
the  only  scheme  of  organization  yet  wrought 
out  that  keeps  the  door  of  opportunity  open 
and  invites  all  men  to  their  fullest  develop- 
ment. We.  as  Vermonters.  are  interested  be- 
catjae,  disguise  It  as  we  may  and  postpone  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  fact  as  long  as  we 
will,  the  human  family  will  eventually  have 
to  admit  that  under  no  other  system  can  the 
world  be  made  even  a  reasonably  safe  place 
In  which  to  live. 

It  is  true  that  in  every  crisis  and  at  every 
high  point  in  history  since  the  Green  Moun- 
tain boys  laid  claim  to  the  territory  we  now 
know  and  love  as  Vermont,  the  everyday,  un- 
knighted,  unpliuned  citizens  of  our  little 
State,  uiunoved  by  axigbt  save  their  sense 
of  duty,  have  stood  in  the  ranks,  done  the 
day's  work,  asked  naught  of  any  man,  served 
the  State,  and  served  the  Nation.  And  they 
will  do  it  again. 

Vermont  and  Vermonters  owe  their  envi- 
able place  in  the  constellation  of  the  stars 
of  the  States  to  the  fact  that  they  have  never 
3relped  with  the  pack;  never  been  overcome 
by  hysteria  of  the  mesmerized  mob;  but  have 
always  thought  things  through  and  then 
been  ready  to  fight  to  a  finish  to  defend  their 
cool,  calm  conclusions.  Though  they  have 
always  "hitched  their  wagon  to  a  star,"  they 
have  always  dragged  at  least  one  foot  on  the 
ground  also. 

Whether  we  realize  it  or  not.  we  are  today 
In  the  midst  of  a  world  revolution  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  which  is  unpredictable,  but 
bound  to  be  more  far  reaching  than  any  that 
history  as  yet  records.  In  spite  of  ourselves 
and  what  we  would  wish  might  be.  we  are 
close  to  the  climax  and  are  being  forced,  in 
our  own  interest,  to  militarize  this  nation  ade- 
quately to  protect  ourselves  against  the  pos- 
alblllty  of  the  last  place  where  democracy,  as 
we  know  it.  exists  becoming  a  slave  nation  to 
the  Axis  Powers.  We  are  threatened  by  dan- 
gers from  within  and  from  without.  There 
never  has  been  a  more  serious  hour  in  the 
history  of  this  country  or,  in  fact.  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  We  must  assume  our  full 
reqxmslblllty,  meet  the  challenge,  surmount 
the  dangers,  save  ourselves  and  civilization. 

Tbe^fact  is  that  this  is  the  new  day  of  test- 
ing and  trial.  As  Vermonters,  we  are  again 
put  to  the  teat.  To  those  of  us  who  brieve 
that  there  can  be  no  real  progress  without 
liberty,  who  know  that  the  story  the  ages 
teach  is  that  life  is  really  not  worth  living  if 
one  must  live  It  as  a  slave,  without  liberty; 
tor  those  of  us.  I  say,  there  Is  and  can  be  no 


choice.  Our  duty,  obligation,  and  responsi- 
bility to  our  own  and  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions is  clear  and  plain.  Democracy  in  Amer- 
ica has  ahead  of  it  a  pitched  battle  with  forces 
alien  to  it.  Put  the  Vermonters  ahead  again 
and  close  up  the  coliunn. 

We  wiU— 

"•  •  *  set  up  our  banners.  We  are  not 
ashamed  to  show  the  cause  for  which  we  fight. 
The  colors  have  not  faded,  nor  has  rot  weak- 
ened the  fabric  of  our  ancient  might. 
Through  centuries  our  forefathers  have 
guarded  freedom  and  Justice  with  a  Jealous 
pride.  We  are  the  heirs  of  those  whose  deeds 
were  lauded.  Do  we  disgrace  them?  Let  the 
world  decide. 

"We  are  full  slow  to  rouse  and  deaf  and 
blind  to  danger  till  the  day  Is  almost  lost. 
Then,  as  one  man,  welded  in  heart  and  mind, 
we  fight  to  victory  and  scorn  the  cost.  There 
is  no  foe  we  have  not  dared  to  meet  and  none 
we  will  not  face — except  defeat." 

I  suppose  you  expect  me  to  say  something 
to  you  about  the  so-called  lend-lease  bill. 
Well,  the  number  of  the  House  bill  is  in  Itself 
significant.  It  is  1776,  which  to  me  suggests 
a  portentous  year  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, marking  the  beginning  of  our  Independ- 
ence and  of  our  achievement.  1  wonder 
what  this  bill  portends. 

Time  does  not  permit,  neither  do  I  propose 
to  discuss  at  length  this  House  bill  1776.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  have  not  studied  it  suffi- 
ciently to  undertake  so  to  do.  I  do  know 
that  one  section  of  the  bill  gives  the  President 
the  power  to  promulgate  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and 
proper  in  order  to  carry  out  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  and  that  it  gives  him 
authority  to  exercise  any  power  or  authority 
conferred  on  him  by  the  act  through  depart- 
mental agencies  and  offices  and  such,  as  he 
shall  direct. 

Now,  I  do  not  propose  to  approach  the  con- 
sideration or  discussion  of  this  matter  from 
a  partisan  or  political  standpoint.  I  submit 
to  you,  legislators,  that  such  a  provision  In 
any  measure  opens  up  a  very  broad  field,  in 
Itself.  However,  the  colored  gentleman  In 
the  woodpile  is  not  found  there  but  Is  found 
in  section  3  ot  the  bill  which  provides  that 
the  President  shall  have  power  to  act  "not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  other 
law."  This  In  effect,  both  directly  and  im- 
pliably,  repeals,  if  the  occasion  should  arise, 
each,  all,  and  every  existing  law  and  every 
rule  and  regulation,  edict,  and  order  hereto- 
fore enacted  or  promtilgated  or  Issued  by 
Congress  or  by  any  other  authority,  or  by  any 
branch,  or  any  and  all  branches,  of  govern- 
ment.   That's  the  bill. 

Now,  our  Constitution  provides  that  the 
President  shall  be  Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and  I  know  you  must 
agree  with  me  that  his  hands  must  not  be 
tied;  but  on  the  other  hand  their  activities 
should  be  restrained  and  circumscribed  by 
laws  equally  as  emphatically  laid  down, 
ftindamentally,  as  the  authority  given  him 
to  act  as  Commander  in  Chief,  inasmuch  as 
these  United  States  of  America  are  assumed 
to  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men. 

I  submit  for  your  consideration  the  sug- 
gestion that  to  give  a  totally  blank  check  to 
the  executive  branch  of  this  Government, 
as  against  the  legislative  and  the  Judicial 
branches,  la  not  conducive  to  unity,  safety, 
or  the  continuance  of  our  representative 
form  of  government. 

The  Job  of  preparing  for  or  carrying  on 
this  war  in  which  we  are  a  party,  whether 
we  know  it  or  not.  should  not  be  a  one-man 
show  in  America. 

The  indetermlnateness  of  the  powers 
granted;  the  lack  of  limitations  prescribed; 
the  absence  of  suggested  safeguards  and  the 
Indicated  Indisposition  to  seek  or  to  take 
advice:  and,  to  put  it  bluntly,  the  lust  for 
power  and  more  power  centralized  in  an 
Individual  by  the  measure  as  billed,  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  democratic-repub- 
lican representative  government,  can  only  be 


Justified  by  such  a  national  necessity  as  com- 
pels those  of  us  who  are  anxious  to  preserve 
our  ancient  landmarks  to  insist  that  the  bill 
as  drawn  must  be  amended.  True,  we  can- 
not continue  to  indulge  in  the  indecision 
and  ineffectiveness  which  have  marked  our 
progress  up  to  date.  Whether  we  know  it 
or  not,  this  Is  a  great  war  which  is  going 
on  between  totalitarianism  and  democracy. 
It  la  a  fight  to  the  finish,  as  Hitler  has  de- 
clared, although  he  has  made  no  declaration 
of  war— or  has  he? 

Our  responsibility  tmder  the  circiunstances 
is  as  great  only  as  is  ovir  opportunity,  yet  we 
must  not  sacrifice  our  democracy  in  an  effort 
to  help  maintain  the  democratic  ideology. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
bill  as  drawn  should  be  amended,  if  possible, 
and,  as  I  see  it,  so  as  to  assure  a  continuance 
of  our  form  of  government,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  give  to  England  and  the  other  de- 
mocracies the  help  they  need  and  that  we  can 
give  in  an  orderly,  democratic,  nonpartisan 
fashion.  This  we  will  do  and  can  do  if  the 
amendments  along  such  lines  as  have  been 
suggested  by  our  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont,  the  Honorable  Warren 
R.  Austin,  and  by  others,  so  minded  and  so 
disposed,  are  adopted. 

Let  me  say  to  you  as  I  conclude  my  remarks 
with  respect  to  this  subject  matter  that  it 
has  been  well  said  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
the  President  to  be  seeking  for  powers  that 
he  does  not  Intend  to  use,  and  that  to  give 
him  such  unlimited  power  as  is  sought  In 
the  bill  will  do  nothing  but  increase  the  \m- 
easiness  and  the  nervous  tension  of  our 
people.  As  Major  Hlot  has  well  said,  and  as 
I  may  well  reiterate,  this  is  not  a  partisan 
but  a  national  affair. 

The  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  otir  citizens— 
perhaps  the  future  of  our  country — are  at 
stake.  Nothing,  Indeed,  could  be  more  harm- 
ful, nothing  more  certain  to  continue  seeds 
of  future  disaster,  than  for  this  bill  to  be 
steam  roUered  through  Congress  without  a 
full  and  fair  debate  and  a  due  examination 
of  all  objections  to  be  offered  thereto. 

And  now  let  me  say  that  I  sincerely  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  which  has  been  afforded 
me  to  talk  to  you,  as  well  as  the  courtesy  of 
your  invitation  so  to  do.  I  have  been  more  or 
less  of  an  exile  the  last  few  years,  undertak- 
ing, at  your  behest,  to  represent  you  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  I  assure  you  it  is  a  genu- 
ine pleasure  and  a  prized  privilege  to  speak 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Vermont,  for,  paraphrasing  Constance 
Hoar's  Reverie  in  Vermont,  may  I  say  to  you 
in  conclusion,  my  friends,  you  Green  Moun- 
tain boys  and  girls,  that — 

Something  that  never  dies  still  lives  In  these 
hills, 

The  ancient  forests  have  gone  but  the  soil  Is 

here; 
Something  was  bom  in  these  mountains  that 

comes  back  as  an  avatar; 
For  this  is  the  soil  of  America,  not  even  a  war 
Can    Intimidate    that    which    reaches    and 

touches  a  star. 


An  Outstanding  Contribation  to  the  Spirit 
and  Culture  of  America,  the  Litt!e  Sjrm- 
phony  Orchestra  of  East  Los  Angeles 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALITOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Wednesday.  January  22, 1941 


Mr.    VOORHIS   of    California.     Mr, 
Speaker,  January  22  marks  the  fourth 


anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the  Little 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  East  Lost  An- 
geles, Calif.  And  since  the  story  of  the 
really  outstanding  success  of  this  or- 
chestra is  so  human,  so  simple,  yet  so 
Inspiring  and  encouraging  to  Americans 
everywhere,  and  particularly  to  young 
Americans,  it  seems  to  me  altogether 
proper  to  give  recognition  to  it  in  the 

CONGRESSIONAE  RECORD. 

The  region  known  as  East  Los  An- 
geles, or  the  Greater  East  Side,  is  a 
heavily  populated  area  of  modest  homes 
and  average  American  citizens.  There 
are  no  wealthy  people  there,  and  for 
many  of  the  citizens  the  struggle  has 
been  a  hard  one.  In  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  there  have  always 
been  a  considerable  number  of  young 
people  interested  in  music.  Each  school 
has  its  orchestra  and  during  the  years 
of  their  attendance  the  students  have  op- 
portunity for  a  certain  amount  of 
development  of  such  talent  as  they  may 
possess. 

But  after  graduation?  TTien  in  most 
cases  It  used  to  be  true  that  there  were 
scant,  if  any,  real  opportunities  for  these 
young  people  to  continue  their  musical 
expression,  and  in  all  too  many  cases 
talents  that  might  have  been  developed 
Into  something  truly  fine  have  therefore 
gradually  languished. 

And  then  there  appeared  upon  the 
scene  a  young  man  of  truly  remarkable 
musical  ability  and  possessed  of  the  vi- 
sion of  what  might  be  done  by  and  for 
these  young  people  through  the  organi- 
zation of  a  little  symphony  orchestra. 
This  man's  name  was  and  is  Ernst  Katz. 
To  watch  him  conduct  his  orchestra  is 
to  know  that  he  possesses  not  only  rare 
native  artistic  ability  and  a  deep  musi- 
cal sense  but  that  years  of  hard  work 
have  made  him  a  finished  artist.  But  I 
am  getting  ahead  of  my  story. 

On  January  21,  1937,  in  the  Thursday 
editions  of  local  newspapers  appeared 
the  following  notice  of  intention  to  form 
for  the  first  time  in  East  Los  Angeles  the 
Little  Symphony  Orchestra: 

To  stimulate  the  appreciation  of  good 
music  in  the  community  a  little  symphony 
group  is  being  formed  by  Ernst  H.  Katz,  local 
composer-pianist.  Young  musicians  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  20  will  meet  tomorrow 
(Friday)  evening  at  7  o'clock  at  the  Katz 
Academy  of  Music,  723  South  Woods  Avenue. 

No  charge  will  be  made  for  Joining  the 
group,  which  will  proceed  on  a  noncommer- 
cial basis. 

•  With  a  nucleus  of  but  four  boys  re- 
cruited by  personal  contact,  Ernst  Katz 
set  into  motion  this  outstanding  move- 
ment. No  library  of  music  available,  he 
purchased  the  first  set  of  music  to  be 
rehearsed  as  well  as  some  music  racks. 

The  early  months  were  diflBcult  and 
oftentimes  discouraging.  Some  of  the 
young  people  dropped  out.  There  was 
always  the  problem  of  securing  funds  to 
purchase  music  and  Instruments.  And 
the  interest  of  the  public  was  not  easy 
to  arouse  or  enlist. 

But  on  May  15,  1938,  at  Poppy  Trail 
Villa,  which  is  a  center  for  community 
gatherings  in  East  Los  Angeles,  the  or- 
chestra made  its  first  real  public  appear- 
ance. An  improvised  stage  had  to  be  used 
and  the  appointments  were  not  all  per- 
fect, but  there  was  a  spirit  about  the 


occasion  that  more  than  made  up  for 
these  things.  Mr.  Carl  Bronson,  music 
critic  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Express, 
was  in  the  audience  and  wrote  in  his 
paper  on  the  next  day  as  follows: 

EAST  LOS  ANGEUS  SYMPHONY  CrVEN  HIGH  PBAISS 

A  little  symphony  association  has  pre- 
sented East  Los  Angeles  with  a  flrst-rate  or- 
chestra to  be  known  as  the  Little  Symphony, 
the  new  organization  making  its  debut  in 
Poppy  Trail  Villa  last  night  under  the  direc- 
tion of  its  founder.  Conductor  Ernst  H.  Katz. 

The  large  hall  was  packed  to  capacity  by 
enthusiastic  patrons  who  applauded  each  of- 
fering with  zest,  realizing  that  the  East  Los 
Angeles  community  had  acquired  a  seriously 
musical  organization  that  wiU  add  new  cul- 
tural credit  to  that  locality. 

The  Belvedere  Citizen,  an  East  Los  An- 
geles newspaper,  whose  publishers,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  AI  Barney,  have  done  much  for 
the  orchestra,  had  this  to  say: 

Both  the  members  of  the  orchestra  and 
young  soloists  received  unstinted  applause, 
and  Mr.  Katz  received  a  great  demonstration 
evincing  the  appreciation  of  the  audience  at 
the  unusually  fine  program  and  the  finished 
work  of  all  partlclpantsj  due  to  his  untiring 
effort. 

And  Miss  Douglass  V^hitman,  in  her 
column  in  the  East  Los  Angeles  Gazette, 
compressed  a  long  and  truly  dramatic 
story  into  these  words: 

Accolade.  After  1  year  of  scraping  and 
blowing  and  1  hectic  month  of  last-minute 
preparations,  the  Little  Symphony  made  its 
debut  Sunday.  Ernst  Katz,  who  thought  of 
the  whole  thing,  looked  very  well  though 
thinner  than  when  he  started.  His  eyes  were 
hollow  from  lack  of  sleep,  hard  work,  count- 
less consultations  with  committees,  sending 
out  invitations,  seeing  that  the  chairs  got 
there,  and  hoping  to  God  that  none  of  his 
players  died  before  the  big  night. 

After  the  concert  was  over,  Ernst  sat  Aowa 
limply  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  those 
who  couldnt  believe  that  East  Los  Angeles 
really  had  a  ssmaphony  orchestra. 

The  orchestra  was  organized  in  a  fog  of 
discouragement.  People  said  there  weren't 
enough  good  musicians  In  the  community. 
It  was  too  near  HoUyTvood  with  the  bowl  con- 
certs, and  the  movies  which  attracted  every- 
one with  talent  into  its  musical  vortex.  Also, 
If  a  concert  were  given  nobody  would  come 
to  hear  it. 

Now  that  the  fog  has  rolled  away,  dis- 
closing a  full-fledged  orchestra  shining 
brightly  in  the  sun,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  25 
flue  musicians  were  got  together  who  have 
not  heard  Hcllj-wood's  clarion  call,  the  con- 
cert was  a  success,  everybody  in  town  was 
present,  and  Ernst  has  been  flooded  with  re- 
quests from  all  over  southern  California  to 
appear  with  his  group. 

Ycu  know,  more  and  more  we  are  believing 
that  no  matter  what  you  want,  if  you  want 
it  bad  enough,  you'll  get  it.  Hey,  Director 
Katz? 

Prom  that  time  on  the  orchestra  was 
an  established  institution  in  the  East  Los 
Angeles  community.  It  played  over  the 
radio,  on  one  occasion  being  allowed  to 
take  30  minutes  over  KEHE  when  only  14 
had  originally  been  allotted  to  it.  It  ap- 
peared at  theaters,  notably  at  the  Strand 
Theater ^.whose  ownership  is  in  the  hands 
rOf  local  men  keenly  interested  in  the 
young  people's  progress. 

But  problems  still  remained,  especially 
the  problem  of  dependable  sponsorship. 
Accordingly,  in  November  1938,  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  Little  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, was  organized  with  Mr.  H.  A. 


Brady  as  chairman,  Aime  P.  Casky  as  \  Ice 
chairman.  Herbert  S.  Ward  as  treasurer, 
Douglas  Whitman  as  secretary,  and  with 
Mr.  Boyd  Cummings  finishing  a  very 
large  amount  of  the  enthusiastic  effort  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  community 
the  really  fine  thing  that  was  being  done 
by  Mr.  Katz  and  his  orchestra. 

March  16  to  23, 1939.  were  designated  as 
Little  Symphony  Week  in  East  Los  An- 
geles, and  concerning  this  the  East  Los 
Angeles  Tribune  publisher.  Mr.  Arthur 
Baum,  wrote  as  follows: 

Little  Symphony  Week  in  East  Loe  Angel ea 
opened  today.  It  was  given  an  official  be- 
ginning this  morning  when  members  of  th« 
Breakfast  Club  heralded  the  event  by  feting 
those  persons  who  comprise  the  orchestra. 

It  was  recalled  that  only  2  years  ago  the 
Little  Symphony  Orchestra  waa  little  more 
than  the  idea  of  a  local  composer-pianist, 
Ernst  Katz.  With  the  inspiration  of  the  con- 
viction. "Give  youth  a  chance  to  be  heard,** 
this  Idealist  has  succeeded  in  forming  an 
orchestra,  an  organization  which  stands  as 
a  model  for  groups  of  its  kind.  It  is  a  credit 
to  him  as  well  as  to  the  community. 

Substantial  progress  which  has  already 
been  made  and  the  record  of  achievement 
are  outstanding  contributions  to  the  spirlttial 
and  cultxu-al  growth  of  this  community. 

But  all  of  the  struggles  which  attend  a 
venture  of  this  kind  are  not  past.  New  ob- 
stacles will  arise;  but  the  history  of  the  or- 
ganization Indicates  that  these  obstacles 
will  be  overcome.  The  future  looks  bright 
Indeed  for  the  Little  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  for  the  young  men  and  women  who  com- 
prise it. 

The  new  advisory  board  then  arranged 
for  the  orchestra  to  present  a  concert  In 
the  auditorium  of  Garfield  High  School. 
A  capacity  crowd  attended  and  received 
the  music  with  sincere  and  genuine  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  wide  interest  in  Mr. 
Katz  and  his  orchestra  was  attested  to  by 
the  fact  that  such  people  as  Jean  Her- 
sholt,  Melvyn  Douglas,  Irving  Pichel,  Ed- 
die Cantor,  and  a  certain  Member  of  Con- 
gress whose  interest  in  the  orchestra  is 
long  standing  and  most  sincere  tele- 
graphed their  greetings. 

Two  annual  meetings  of  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Little  Symphony  Orchestra 
have  now  been  held.  Its  present  oflBcers 
are:  Arthur  J.  Baum,  as  president;  Wil- 
liam O.  Fleetweed.  as  vice  president; 
Irene  P.  Miller,  as  corresponding  secre- 
tary; Pay  Strawn  Campbell,  as  recording 
secretary;  and  O.  D.  Enfield,  as  treasurer. 
The  orchestra  is  an  established  institu- 
tion. Its  members,  and  especially  their 
conductor  and  founder,  Ernst  Katz,  have 
sho^^Ti  what  could  be  done  in  a  commu- 
nity without  wealthy  "angels"  and  with 
the  talent  of  typical  American  young  peo- 
ple if  only  there  is  the  will  and  devotion 
to  succeed.  Best  of  all,  the  whole  enter- 
prise has  been  carried  on  without  any 
thought  of  financial  gain  for  anyone,  and 
with  the  two  high  purposes  of  giving 
youth  its  chance  for  true  expression  and 
giving  the  community  the  benefit  of  fine 
cultural  experiences.  The  purpose  of  the 
orchestra  is  formally  stated  in  these 
words:  "G.ve  yoyth  a  chance  to  be 
heard."  It  now  numbers  38  members, 
with  a  long  and  eager  waiting  list  seeking 
to  be  added  to  its  membership. 

Ernst  Katz  has  done  an  outstanding 
service  for  American  youth,  and  so  have 
the  many  people,  many  of  whose  names 
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are  not  even  mentioned  here;  and,  best  of 
aU,  these  people  have  pointed  the  way  to 
eminently  wortti-while  experiences  that 
can  be  repeated  in  community  after  com- 
munity throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  country.  I  believe  we 
need  things  like  this  right  now. 

I  cannot  close  this  account  of  what,  to 
me,  is  a  truly  great  achievement  without 
expressing  a  very  personal  appreciation 
of  the  times  when  this  Little  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  given  a  sort  of  benediction 
to  meetings  where  I  have  been  in  attend- 
ance, or  where  I  have  spoken.  The  rela- 
tionship which  their  music  has  symbol- 
ized among  our  people  is  one  that  is 
worth  all  the  effort  and  hard  work  which 
has  been  done.  And  although  on  occa- 
sion I  have  appreciated  beyond  expres- 
sion the  fact  that  the  orchestra  has  said 
It  was  playing  In  tny  honor.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  if  any  honor  is  to  be  be- 
stowed on  anyone  it  goes  to  the  young 
people  who  constitute  the  orchestra,  and 
particularly  to  their  leader. 

Here  is  an  accomplishment  that  has 
cost  all  told  not  many  dollars,  but  which 
Is  illustrative  of  something  which  all 
America  can  well  take  to  heart.  For  it 
shows  us  one  among  the  many  ways  in 
which  devotion,  earnestness,  and  cooper- 
ation together  can  make  life  beautiful 
and  worth  while,  and  can  create  oppor- 
tunity for  some  of  the  richest  of  all  ex- 
periences where  such  opportunity  did  not 
exist  before. 


Ut  Ut  Look  Before  We  Uai^-Is  Hall 
Talldnf  Sense? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  JARREH 

or  VKinraTLVAMiA 
or  THS  BOUSI  OF  RKPRESKNTATIW 


Wednciday,  January  22. 1941 


BUTORXALS  FROM  THB  OIL  CXTT    (PA) 
DERRICK 


lir.  JARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  REcoto,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torials from  the  January  16  Oil  City 
(Pa.)  Derrick.  Let  Us  Look  Before  We 
Leap  and  Is  Hull  Talking  Sense?: 

(From  the  OU  City  <Pa  )  Derrick  of  Jantury 

16,  19411 

UR  xm  LOOK  Bcroas  ws  xx&p 

In  «11  this  public  and  congreasional  hub- 
bub over  the  part  which  the  United  States  la 
playing,  or  will  play.  In  this  war  there  is  a 
great  need  for  these  authoritative  pictures: 

1.  The  outside  financial  cost  to  the  United 
States  Of  ftimlshlng  Britain,  Prance.  Greece, 
and  China  with  the  cash  and  materials  needed 
to  defeat  Hitler  and  the  things  for  which 
Hitler  stands. 

a.  The  cost  In  men  and  money  to  the  United 
Stotea  should  thla  country  beocme  a  bel- 
ligerent. 

3.  Some  estimate  of  the  overwhelming  dls- 
acter  which  this  coimtry  would  suffer  If  ovi 
side  lost  the  war.  What  would  It  cost  in  ter- 
rltery  and  indemnities?  Where  would  na- 
tional bankruptcy  leave  us?    Would  a  revo- 


lution follow?  Would  a  dictatorship  be 
necessary?  Would  It  pauperize  every  citizen 
of  the  land? 

Then  let  vis  have  the  presentation  of  an- 
other picture: 

1.  We  are  now  committed  to  the  anti-Hitler 
side.  Without  active  intervention,  will 
$50,000,000,000  cover  the  cost  of  all-out  sup- 
port to  anti-Hitler  nations? 

2.  In  the  event  of  a  Hitler  victory  could 
we  defend  the  Western  Hemisphere,  or  the 
United  States  alone?  If  we  make  oiu  de- 
fenses the  strongest  on  earth  could  Germany 
successfully  attack  us? 

3.  We  hear  much  of  a  disastrous  economic 
aftermath  In  the  event  Hitler  wins.  Could 
we  not  sit  tight  and  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
European  markets  by  a  back-to-the-soll 
movement,  developing  our  own  land  riches, 
colonizing  within  our  own  borders,  creating 
our  own  markets,  and  by  American  genius  and 
enterprise  meet  the  economic  challenge  of 
Europe?  Would  we  be  Justified  in  risking  the 
destruction  of  the  United  States  to  save 
South  America,  which  traditionally  has  pre- 
ferred the  friendship  of  Europe? 

It  seems  to  us  the  time  for  appraisal  has 
come.  Right  now  we  are  gambling  with  the 
future  of  the  United  States  and  every  citizen 
in  the  land. 

Twenty  years  ago,  after  we  counted  the  cost 
of  the  World  War,  we  swore  we  would  have 
no  further  part  in  foreign  wars.  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  broken  this  pledge  to  Its  people. 
We  have  permitted  foreign  propaganda  to 
create  another  war  hysteria. 

Europe  Is  now  engaged  in  the  work  of  self- 
destruction.  Why  should  not  the  United 
States  remain  strong  and  free?  Regardless 
of  the  outcome.  Europe  will  l^e  made  up  of 
totalitarian  states  when  this  war  Is  over. 
The  United  States  can  remain  democratic. 
VHiy  waste  all  of  our  substance  In  a  war  that 
is  not  of  our  making? 

American  labor  standards  cannot  compete 
with  the  slave  labor  of  Eiurope. 

We  do  not  think  China  has  a  Chinaman's 
chance  of  defeating  Japan  or  that  the  British, 
Greeks,  and  Turks  can  save  the  Mediter- 
ranean life  line  if  Germany's  massed  force 
can  Join  Italy  In  that  sector. 

Military  experts  only  give  Britain  a  50-50 
chance  of  l>elng  able  to  repel  a  Nazi  invasion. 

If  Hitler  and  hla  philoscphy  are  to  be 
eliminated  in  Europe,  it  will  take  the  total 
resources  of  the  United  States  in  men,  money, 
and  machines  to  do  it.  Are  we  ready  to  cross 
this  Rubicon?  Let  us  have  an  approximate 
picture  of  both  sides  of  this  dilemma.  Let  us 
look  before  we  leap. 

u  Hmx  TAtxiNo  szirsc? 

Secretary  Hull  made  the  statement  yester- 
day that  "Germany  ooxild  easily  cross  the 
Atlantic"  if  Britstn  lost  the  war.  Whether 
Britain  falls  or  not,  any  of  the  large  powers 
could  cross  the  Atlantic  and  take  over  any 
country  in  South  or  Central  America  as 
easily  as  Germany  took  over  seven  or  eight 
in  Europe. 

But  whether  Germany  could  cross  the  At- 
lantic and  successfully  invade  the  United 
States  even  now  Is  highly  questionable,  al- 
though we  are  disgracefully  unprepared. 

Let  us  ask  this  question:  Suppose  Ger- 
many crossed  the  Atlantic  and  attacked 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Mexico,  or  any  other  of 
the  Latin-American  cotmtries.  Suppose  in 
pursuance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  we  had 
to  send  our  Army  and  Navy  to  the  help  of 
the  country  attacked.  Would  Britain  Join 
us  even  if  we  did  ask  her? 

Britain  herself  has  repeatedly  challenged 
our  right  to  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  none  of  the  Latin-American  coimtrles 
will  accept  it  in  principle. 

There  is  a  possibility,  of  course,  that  if 
Britain  were  defeated  and  Germany  took 
over  her  navy  Hitler  could  successfully  at- 
tack the  United  States  in  our  present  de- 
fenseless condition.  But  Hitler  could  not  do 
it  with  his  own  navy.    Besides,  he  is  not 


going  to  defeat  Britain  tomorrow,  and  if  he 
did  he  is  not  any  more  likely  to  get  the 
British  Fleet  than  he  was  to  get  the  French 
Fleet. 

Therefore,  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that 
If  we  were  building  up  our  defenses  as  we 
should  we  could  In  2  or  3  years  be  able  to 
defend  the  United  States  against  any  power 
or  combination  of  powers  on  earth.  This  is 
what  makes  us  think  sometimes  that  it 
would  be  better  for  us  if  we  kept  our  war 
equipment  at  home  and  used  It  for  our  own 
defense,  but  we  do  not  stress  this  point.  It 
may  be  that  we  are  doing  the  best  thing. 

Did  Britain  and  Prance  let  Hitler  arm  se- 
cure in  the  understanding  that  they  could 
call  on  the  United  States  to  save  them? 

This  tlireat  of  Germany's  crossing  the 
Atlantic  and  successfully  attacking  the 
United  States,  or  Japan's  crossing  the  Pacific 
and  doing  the  same,  leaves  us  rather  cold. 
Planes  carrying  enough  fuel  to  fly  that  dis- 
tance could  not  carry  much  else,  and  they 
would  have  to  refuel  before  they  could  re- 
txan. 

In  which  American  harbors  could  German 
transports  land  tanks,  guns,  and  troops? 
Were  it  not  for  the  English  Channel  the  Nazi 
armies  could  have  reduced  Britain  as  quickly 
as  they  reduced  France.  If  30  miles  of  sea 
kept  Hitler  at  bay  how  could  he  hope  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,  over  3,000  miles  of  water  from 
his  source  of  supplies,  and  expect  to  do  much 
to  a  country  of  130.000.000  people  as  re- 
sourceful as  ours? 

We  d3  not  deny  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thing,  especially  In  the  case  of  Latin  America. 
But  if  it  be  the  riches  of  other  countries 
that  Germany  covets,  why  not  simply  cross 
the  border  Into  Russia,  which  has  everything 
Germany  needs  and  which  cbuld  be  invaded 
almost  without  crossing  a  river? 

Let  us  look  at  this  war  realistically.  The 
American  people  are  too  intelligent  to  be 
Impressed  by  bogeyman  tactics.  Besides  we 
can  be  scared  out  of  war  as  well  as  scared 


St  Lawrence  Seawaj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or  HEW  TOMC 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBi 

Wednesday.  January  22. 194t 

RESOLUTION    ADOPTED    BY    THE    ST 
LAWRENCE  COUNTY  BOARD  OP  SUPER- 
VISORS owr«»- 


Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  foUowing  resolution 
adopted  by  the  St.  Lawrence  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  on  November  27, 
1940,  advocating  the  development  of  the 
great  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project: 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  dream  and  ambi- 
tion of  many  public-spirited  citizens  not  only 
of  this  section  but  other  sections  of  the 
United  States,  including  former  Presidents, 
to  have  the  power  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
developed  to  bring  industries  into  this  north 
country  and  to  further  develop  our  natural 
resources  and  bring  prosperity  and  opportun- 
ities to  the  farmers  and  people  of  this  north 
country;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  earvej  being  made  at 
this  time  in  regard  to  the  development  of  the 
power  on  the  St.  Lavsrence  River;  and 

Whereas  this  Board  of  Supervisors  of  tht 
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County  of  St.  Lawrence  has  from  time  to  time 
gone  on  record  as  being  In  favor  of  such  de- 
velopment and  has  appropriated  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  to  help  bring  about  such  develop- 
ment: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Supervisors  of  the 
County  of  St.  Lawrence,  favor  the  develop- 
ment of  the  power  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
and  urge  our  Congressman  and  Senators  to 
support  any  treaty  or  necessary  appropriation 
of  money  and  to  use  their  Influence  to  help 
bring  aljout  this  de\elopment  for  the  ines- 
timable beneflts  which  It  will  bring  to  this 
north  country;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  Ije 
sent  to  Congressman  Kn3URN,  our  United 
States  Senators,  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Franklin,  and 
the  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
County  of  Jefferson.  , 


In  His  Annual  Message  to  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  the  Distinguished 
Governor  of  That  State,  the  Honorable 
Herbert  H.  Lehman,  Comes  Out  Un- 
qualifiedly for  tk|e  St.  Lawrence  River 
Development 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  January  22.  1941 


Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
cially minded  and  able  Governor  of  New 
York,  Hon.  Herbert  H,  Lehman,  in  a  spe- 
cial message  to  the  legislature  of  that 


State,  called  for  the 


program  designed  to  improve  the  Indus 


trial  well-being  anc 


welfare  of  the  people  of  the  State 


Perhaps  the  most 
ommendations  was 
sweeping  request  to 
the  power  resources 
River  be  developed 


nactment  of  a  broad 


promote  the  social 


Important  of  his  rec- 
an  unqualified  and 
the  legislature  that 
of  the  St.  Lawrence 
n  collaboration  with 


the  Federal  Oovernijnent,  The  Governor 
in  his  message  state*  that  for  many  years 
he  has  been  an  ardlent  advocate  of  this 
development,  and  that  he  now  believes 


that  this  developmf 
an  urgent  national 
ernor  expresses  the 


nt  and  utilization  is 

necessity.    The  Gov- 

hope  that  favorable 


congressional  actlori  will  be  forthcoming 
as   scon   as   the   fiial   agreement   with 


Canada  is  reached, 


power  of  the  St.  Lavrrence  can  contribute 
at  as  early  a  iate  as  possible  in  further- 


ing the  social  well- 
welfare  of  the  peopl 
York.     Incidentally 


the  State  owns  at 


so  that  the  low-cost 


being  and  economic 

J  of  the  State  of  New 

he    refers    to    the 


future  potential! tie;;  in  the  power  that 


Niagara   Falls   and 


voices  the  belief  that  further  develop- 
ment should  be  had  there  in  the  interest 
of  the  Nation. 

I  trust  my  own  pa|rty,  now  dominant  in 
the  State  legislature,  will  not  muflf  this 
great  issue  and  le;  the  Governor  run 
away  with  the  ball  on  it.  They  should 
back  him  unqualifljedly  in  his  attempt 
to  complete  this  grf|at  project.  The  Re- 
publican Party's  history  on  this  has  bsen 


unfortunate,  and  to  my  own  knowledge 
we  have  lost  three  Governorships  largely 
on  this  issue. 

I  am  advised  that  the  utilities  are  not 
opposing  this  development,  but  certain 
interests  In  New  York  City  and  Buffalo, 
in  collaboration  with  the  railroads,  are 
setting  afloat  a  great  mass  of  half-baked 
propaganda  not  fotmded  on  fact  anij  de- 
structive of  the  real  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  entire  State. 

Governor  Lehman  is  a  man  of  large 
affairs,  and  his  clarion  call  to  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  State  rises  high  above  the 
selfish  demand  of  localities.  In  urging 
the  inception  and  completion  of  this 
great  project.  Governor  Lehman  has 
joined  a  splendid  company,  living  and 
dead.  Woodrow  Wilson.  Calvin  Coolidge, 
Herbert  Hoover,  and  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  White  House  repeatedly  rec- 
ommended this  project  as  an  economic 
necessity  to  the  real  development  of 
America  and  an  imperative  phase  of  na- 
tional defense. 

Pursuant  to  the  permission  of  the 
House,  I  append  an  extract  from  the  mes- 
sage to  the  legislature  in  regard  to  the 
development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River: 

THE    state's    POWES    PBOCRAM 

In  the  power  resources  of  the  St.  LawTence 
River  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
possess  a  heritage  of  great  value.  I  have 
long  favored  their  development  under  a 
State  self-supporting  project.  I  have  helped 
to  safeguard  and  further  such  a  project. 

Dviring  the  term  of  my  predecessor  the 
long-developing  public-power  policy  of  the 
State  of  New  York  finally  was  enunciated  In 
the  terms  of  the  Power  Authority  Act.  In 
1933,  during  my  first  term  as  Governor,  com- 
plete recognition  was  secured  for  the  State 
project  in  an  accord  between  Federal  and 
State  authorities,  embodied  in  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives upKjn  recommendation  of  the 
President* and  the  leaders  of  both  parties.  In 
1934  the  legislature  adopted  measures  to 
permit  municipalities  of  the  State  to  dis- 
tribute electric  current,  subject  to  local  ref- 
erendum elections.  This  legislation  was  en- 
acted In  response  to  my  recommendation  that 
it  ^a»  In  part  needed  to  broaden  the  market 
and  to  Increase  the  beneflts  accruing  from 
the  State*  public  project  on  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

I  believe  the  development  and  utilization 
of  St  Lawrence  power  Is  an  urgent  neceaetty. 
Because  of  this  belief  I  conferred  last  turn- 
mer  with  the  trustees  of  the  power  authority 
and  thereafter  presented  to  the  President 
proposals  looking  toward  the  immediate  un- 
dertaking of  the  St.  Lawrence  development. 
I  pointed  out  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  was 
authority  for  Initiating  the  project  under 
the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909  and 
recommended  that  preliminary  engineering 
work  be  started  at  once. 

On  October  16  the  President,  by  Executive 
order,  appointed  the  St.  Lawrence  Advisory 
Committee,  directing  It  to  proceed  with  the 
preliminary  work  and  allocated  $1,000,000 
for  the  task. 

In  the  selection  of  this  committee  the  in- 
terests of  the  State  of  New  York  were  agam 
recognized  by  the  appointment  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  trustees  of  the  power  au- 
thority, serving  with  representatives  from 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, United  States  Army,  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  In  Canada  a  similar 
committee  has  been  established,  composed 
of  representatives  from  corresponding  Do- 
minion and  provincial  authorities.  Thtis. 
the  four  Oovenmients  directly  concerned 
with  the  project  in  the  International  rapids 
section   are   today   working   in   harmony   to 


make  the  development  serve  public  needs  on 
both  sides  of  the  border,  through  cooperative 
efforts  of  Federal  agencies  of  the  United 
States,  Dominion  agencies  of  Canada,  the 
Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  I  consider  New 
York's  continued  active  collaboration  in  this 
work  of  great  importance. 

Since  the  settlt^  up  of  the  United  SUtea 
Committee.  President  Roosevelt,  en  December 
4.  signified  his  intention  of  presenting  to  the 
newly  elected  Congress  the  question  of  Im- 
mediate development  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  This  decision  I  welcome  as  a  means 
of  advancing  the  State's  project  in  the  Inter- 
national Rapids  section. 

I  hope  that  favorable  congressional  action 
will  be  forthcoming  as  soon  as  final  agree- 
ment with  Canada  is  reached,  so  that  the 
low-co£t  power  of  the  St.  Lawrence  can  con- 
tribute at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  in  fur- 
thering the  social  well-being  and  economic 
betterment  of  all  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

And  this  brirgs  me  to  speak  of  another 
great  power  resource  the  State  possesses  in 
the  Falls  of  the  Niagara  River.  There  the 
potentialities  are  comparable  to  those  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  I  hope  to  see  a  public  develop- 
ment of  the  latent  power  resources  of  Niag- 
ara, so  that  the  people  of  the  State,  whether 
In  New  York  City,  Buffalo,  Elnghamton.  Al- 
bany, or  on  the  farms,  may  participate  in  Its 
beneflts  as  well  as  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Both  of  these  great  water  powers  belong  to 
the  pecple  of  the  State  and  must  be  pro- 
tected. I  have  on  two  former  occasions  rec- 
ommended a  constitutional  amendment  de- 
signed to  write  Into  the  State  constitution 
the  safeguard  that  the  water-power  resources 
owned  by  the  State  shall  forever  remain  in- 
alienable for  the  use  of  the  people  and  not 
of  private  utility  companies.  I  again  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  this  amendment  to 
the  constitution. 


Hon.  Robert  L.  Owen  Outlines  Monetary 
Program  To  Meet  America's  Present 
Need 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALirotNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBP^ESKNTATIVIt 


Wednesday.  January  22. 1941 


LETTER  PROM  FORMER  SENATOR  ROBERT 
L.  OWEN.  OF  OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  former  Senator  Robert  L. 
Owen,  of  Oklahoma,  occupies  a  unique 
position  in  the  field  of  monetary  science 
in  the  United  States.  For  years  his  has 
been  a  clear,  strong  voice  outLning  a 
road  which  America  should  long  since 
have  followed. 

It  is  with  deep  sense  of  gratitude  that  I 
am  able  to  have  permission  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  herewith  a  letter 
from  Senator  Owen  expressing  his  gen- 
eral approval  of  my  speech  of  January 
13  analyzing  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  But  I  appreciate  still 
more  the  opportunity  to  include  this 
letter  in  the  Record  for  the  reason  that 
Senator  Owen  outlines  in  the  letter  his 
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own  constructive  program.    It  Is  emi- 
nently worth  reading  by  every  Member  of 
Congress  as  well  as  by  the  people  of  the* 
Nation  generally. 
The  letter  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  18.  1941. 
Hon.  Jbuit  VcxMuns, 

House  of  RepTcsentativea. 

Mt  Dkas  Mm  VooRHis:  Your  speech  on  the 
report  to  Congreea  of  the  Federal  Reserve  au- 
thorities I  thought  an  expositton  of  great 
value  and  fundamentally  sound.  A  second 
reading  con  Armed  my  impressions  that  you 
bad  mastered  the  fundamentals  of  this  prob> 
lem  and  made  yourself  competent  to  advise 
the  Congress  and  the  Government  agencies. 

President  Rooflevelt  was  elected  on  a  plat- 
form which  attributed  the  depression  to  the 
"IndefCnslli^  expansion  and  contraction  of 
credit  for  private  profit  •  •  "."By  such 
means  the  panic  of  1930-21  took  place,  the 
boom  of  1926-20,  and  the  collapse  of  that 
boom,  and  the  depression  of  1932  resulted, 
with  14.000,000  unemployed,  and  we  have  not 
yet  recovered. 

President  RoOBevelt,  when  nominated  and 
elected.  In  his  addresses  in  1933  clearly  set 
forth  a  sound  policy  which  advocated  the 
restoration  of  the  predepresslon  price  level 
and  the  establishment  of  a  dollar  whose  debt- 
paying,  purchasing  power  should  not  change 
from  one  generation  to  another.  The  jxilicy 
of  President  Roosevelt  has  not  been  carried 
out  by  hi*  appointees  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  The  Federal  Reserve  banks  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Board  between  March  1933 
and  March  1934  contracted  credit  over  $3,000,- 
000.000  and  nullified  the  Thomas  amendment. 
In  which  Congress  proposed  to  expand  credit 

te.000,000,000. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  now  commends 
the  repeal  of  the  Thomas  amendment  by 
which  the  $6,000,000,000  expansion  could  take 
place;  and  commends  also  the  repeal  of  the 
Issuance  of  silver  certificates  against  silver 
seigniorage.  The  Board  has  now  endeavored 
to  cooperate  with  the  five  presidents  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  on  the  open  market 
oommlttee  and  with  the  Federal  Advisory 
Oouncll.  Hie  open  market  committee  now 
consists  of  eight  bankers  and  three  members 
not  bankers.  It  consists  of  five  private  per- 
sons representing  private  interests  and  six 
members  of  th?  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  suggest  to  you  what  I 
think  is  fundamentally  necessary? 

WHAT  IS  MaCKSSABT  IN  A  SOtmD  MONXTABT 

STsmc? 

1.  It  Is  necessary  to  respect  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  vests  in  Con- 
gress the  ezduslve  right  to  coin  (create)  and 
regulate  the  value  of  money  (art.  I,  sec.  8, 
par.  5.  Constitution). 

2.  To  regulate  the  value  of  money  It  Is 
essential  to  regulate  the  volimie  of  money  In 
circulation. 

3.  To  regulate  the  volume  of  money  In  cir- 
culation requires  a  Federal  Reserve  Board 
exclusively  representing  the  public  Interest, 
and  exclusively  representing  the  Congress,  and 
exclusively  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
Congress. 

Congress  should,  by  legislative  mandate, 
give  the  power  necessary  to  the  Board  to  ex- 
pand and  contract  the  volume  of  money,  both 
currency  and  denuind  deposits.  Demand  de- 
posits transact  over  95  percent  of  our  national 
monetary  business  liiey  function  through 
checks  which  circulate  at  par.  and  are  con- 
vertible Into  legal  tender  money  on  demand. 
At  present  these  demand  deposits  are  created 
by  the  banks  as  a  result  of  public  and  private 
loans.  These  demand  deposits  should  be  cre- 
ated by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  exclusively 
and  not  by  the  member  banks. 

The  question  arises :  How  could  people  who 
money  for  coostructlve  purposes  obtain 


It  except  through  loans  from  the  member 
banks?  The  answer  is:  The  banks  have  over 
$7,000,000,000  of  capital  which  could  be 
loaned.  They  have  available  for  such  pur- 
poses the  savings  accounts  and  time  deposits 
amounting  to  about  $3C ,000.000 ,000  which 
could  be  loaned  for  constructive  purposes 
with  entire  safety.  When,  or  if,  member 
banks  need  more  money  with  which  to  make 
loans,  they  could  get  it  by  borrowing  from  the 
Reserve  lianks.  But  they  sho\ild  not  be  per- 
mitted to  create  money  by  converting  private 
property  into  money  through  loans,  or  by 
converting  public  bonds  into  money  by  the 
piirchase  of  the  public  bonds  from  the  Gov- 
ernment or  from  States. 

The  money  which  is  employed  by  the  coun- 
try should  not  be  based  on  debt.  The  country 
should  not  be  penalized  in  its  productive, 
constructive  labor  by  the  compulsory  require- 
ment to  pay  an  interest  penalty  to  private 
persons  for  the  manufacture  of  such  money. 
Such  a  tax  is  a  special  privilege  and  deeply 
against  the  public  interest  in  that  it  de- 
stabilizes the  debt-paying  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar,  and  impairs  the  stability  of  our 
national  monetary  unit,  and  our  national  me- 
dium of  exchange,  and  our  national  measure 
of  value.  It  further  Imposes  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  taxpayers  for  the  unearned  interest  on 
:.uch  bonds. 

Congress  by  legislative  mandate  should  in- 
struct the  Board  to  liquidate  the  stock  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  repay  the  member 
banlLB  the  amount  invested,  and  convert  the 
12  banks  into  1  bank  with  the  12  branches 
and  subbranches  now  or  hereafter  established. 

The  member  banks,  moreover,  could  act 
for  depositors  who  have  idle  money  on  de- 
posit and  arrange  the  loan  of  their  money 
for  a  reasonable  conunisfiion. 

Tlie  vital  effect  of  this  system  would  be 
that  the  money  of  the  country  could  have 
its  volume  established  and  maintained  at  a 
point  which  would  give  complete  stability  to 
the  pvurchasing-debt-paying  power  of  the 
money  in  circulation.  At  present,  of  the  ap- 
proximately $32,000,000,000  of  demand  de- 
posits, about  $4,000,000,000  are  held  inactive 
as  deposits  of  the  United  States  and  various 
subdivisions  thereof,  representing  tax  money 
in  the  slow  process  of  collection  and  dis- 
bursement. At  least  half  of  the  remaining 
$28,000,000,000  are  Inactive,  not  in  circula- 
tion, held  by  corporations,  trust  companies, 
insursmce  companies,  and  individuals  as  idle 
money,  causing  what  the  officials  of  the 
Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve  Board  loosely 
call  an  "easy  money  market."  meaning  that 
the  United  States  can  obtain  the  loan  of  this 
idle  money  at  an  extremely  low  interest  rate. 
Of  course,  member  banks  prefer  to  lend 
money  to  the  Government  at  a  low  rate 
rather  than  to  lend  it  to  the  public  even  for 
constructive  purposes  at  a  higher  rate.  The 
banks  have  a  terrifying  memory  of  what 
happened  to  them  in  the  last  10  years.  In 
which  10,000  banks  failed  because  of  the  vio- 
lent conviilslon  which  took  place  in  the 
value  of  property  when  the  contraction  of 
credit  took  place.  The  average  of  the  value 
of  stocks  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change fell  to  one-sixth  of  the  predepresslon 
price,  which  meant  that  the  dollar  was  buy- 
ing six  times  as  much  in  this  form  of  prop- 
erty as  In  the  predepresslon  days.  Millions 
of  borrowers  of  the  banks  were  made  in- 
solvent and  10,000  banks  failed  in  conse- 
quence. 

It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  the  tragic 
depressed  condition  of  the  last  10  years  has 
been  due  to  lack  of  confidence.  But  the  lack 
of  confidence  is  well  founded  when  the  United 
States  is  operating  on  a  financial  system  that 
has  no  stability.  Yet  complete  stability  is 
easily  obtainable  now.  There  is  ho  longer 
any  danger  of  a  runaway  stock  market.  There 
is  no  longer  any  reason  to  fear  a  sudden  and 


violent  expansion  of  credit  by  the  banks;  but 
the  law  should  be  modified  so  as  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  such  a  contingency  as  an 
inflation  of  credit  by  the  banks.  This  can 
be  done  by  requiring  100-percent  reserves 
against  demand  deposits,  where  United  States 
bonds  and  other  sound  bankable  assets,  if 
necessary,  can  be  classified  as  equivalent  to 
the  cash  required  for  100-percent  reserves. 

The  Federal  Reserve  banks  should  be 
further  stabilized  by  eliminating  Federal 
Reserve  notes,  and  eliminating  any  require- 
ment for  35-percent  gold  or  lawful  money 
against  deposits.  All  forms  of  paper  money 
should  be  abolished  except  a  United  States 
currency  Issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  take  the  place  of  our  other  outstanding 
forms  of  paper  money.  This  paper  money 
should  replace  the  gold  certificates  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  which  cannot  be  used 
as  a  domestic  medium  of  exchange.  The 
gold  against  which  these  certificates  have 
been  issued  should  belong  exclusively  to  the 
United  States,  available  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  the  extent  of  international 
requirements,  and  available  for  the  United 
States  to  employ  when  normal  conditions 
are  restored  internationally  following  this 
war. 

The  powers  of  the  open  market  committee 
should  be  exclusively  vested  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

The  members  of  the  Board  should  be  re- 
quired by  Congress  to  take  a  special  oath 
pledging  themselves  to  carry  out  faithfully 
the  instructions  of  the  Congress  in  its  legis- 
lative mandate  requiring  the  Board  to  re- 
store the  predepresslon  price  level  and  main- 
tain it  at  approximate  par,  subject  to  future 
orders  of  the  Congrees. 

The  Congress  should  beware  of  permitting 
the  opposition  to  the  public  control  of  the 
volume  and  value  of  money  by  Congress 
from  diverting  the  attention  of  Congress 
from  the  main  point  by  piling  up  a  colossal 
record  of  matter  which  is  not  material  to  the 
solution  of  this  question.  The  questionnaire 
framed  by  the  experts  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  others  would 
probably  take  some  thousands  of  pages  if 
fully  answered  in  detail.  The  questionnaire 
itself  takes  over  80  pages. 

Certainly,  the  agencies  now  dealing  with 
this  question  shoiild  be  concentrated  and 
simplified.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation.  The  F.  D.  I.  C.  should 
be  made  a  subdivision  of  the  Board  subject 
to  its  control.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
should  be  required  to  cooperate  in  his  fiscal 
operations  with  the  Board  with  a  view  to 
maintaining  the  stability  of  the  debt-paying 
purchasing  power  of  money. 

The  responsibility  should  be  put  upon  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  they  should  be 
held  responsible  to  the  Congress,  subject  to 
a  vote  of  no  confidence  In  case  they  fail  to 
carry  out  the  reasonable  expectation  of  the 
Congress.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
Congress  in  this  vital  matter  represents  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  Congress 
can  be  depended  upon  to  be  absolutely  Just 
and  fair  in  its  appraisal  of  the  performance 
or  nonperformance  in  an  acceptable  manner 
of  the  members  of  the  Board. 

The  control  and  creation  and  regulation  of 
the  value  of  money  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes  is  a  solemn,  serious,  and 
imperative  duty  of  the  Congress,  not  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Beard  ex- 
cept as  an  agency,  much  less  to  a  Board  that 
hae  shown  itself  to  be  an  agency  of  privately 
controlled  banks  functioning  according  to 
the  policy  and  folklore  of  those  under  whom 
we  have  had  the  tragedy  of  the  last  two 
great  depressions  within  two  decades. 
Yours  respectfully, 

RoBEBT  L.  Owen. 
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Cantonment  at  Flort  Ontario,  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  Comple^d  Within  the  Time 
Limit  Fixed  iiji  the  Contract — This 
Achievement  Made  Possible  by  the 
Energetic  Efforts  of  the  Armj,  Civil 
Authorities,  the!  Contractors,  and  Pa- 
triotic Cooperation  of  Union  Laborers, 
Carpenters,  and  Other  Trades 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

or  hfrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  dF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  January  22,  1941 


Mr.  CULKIN.  jMr.  Speaker,  military 
mobilization  coiis  ;ructlon  at  Fort  On- 
tario, Oswego,  N.  Y.,  was  completed  in  its 
entirety  and  wltUn  the  90-day  period 
fixed  by  the  contract.  The  construction 
involved  30  two-story  barracks,  10  recrea- 
tional buildings,  11  warehouses,  a  theater, 
2  oflBcers'  barracks,  an  oflScers'  recreation 
hall,  and  6  messhalls.  The  general  con- 
struction was  in  Icharge  of  the  Wilaka 
Construction  Co.  This  company's  fore- 
man of  construction,  Mr.  Harry  Gi&.>ing. 
yesterday  stated  that  in  30  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  building  business  he  had 
never  been  in  a  community  where  so 
much  genuine  assistance  was  given.  Mr. 
Gissing  was  particularly  emphatic  in  his 
praise  of  the  complete  cooperation  given 
him  by  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Carpenters',  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters', 
and  Laborers'  Unions.  The  completion  of 
this  work  on  schedule  corrects  an  erro- 
neous impression  created  by  a  statement 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleague,  of 
New  York,  Mr.  John  Taber,  that  union 
exactions  were  holding  up  construction  at 
Port  Ontario. 

At  the  time  these  statements  were 
made  I  made  an  investigation  of  these 
charges  and  found  that,  as  far  as  Oswego 
was  concerned,  they  were  without  foun- 
dation. My  judgment  wasthat  the  initi- 
ation fee  in  the  union  was  not  exorbitant 
,and  payments  were  made  possible  on  the 
installment  plan.  Doctors  and  dentists 
spend  many  thoa-sands  of  dollars  educat- 
ing themselves  for  their  professions. 
Their  reward  is  a  certificate  entitling 
them  to  try  thek  skill  on  their  fellow 
humans.  Carpenters  spend  4  or  more 
years  in  apprenticeship  and  are  entitled 
to  some  protection  against  the  floaters 
or  temporary  wood  butchers.  Those 
Joining  the  union  are  entitled  to  sick  and 
death  benefits.  So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  the  whole  attitude  of  union 
leadership  at  Oswego  was  patriotic.  In 
addition  to  this,  they  performed  a  mira- 
cle of  construction  on  time  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  specifications. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  this  con- 
struction during  a  good  share  of  the  time 
was  advanced  under  adverse  weather 
conditions.  It  was  done  during  near- 
aero  weather,  with  frequent  snowstorms, 
with  winds  of  2o  to  40  miles'  velocity 


coming  off  the  broad  bosom  of  Lake  On- 
tario. It  takes  regular  he-men  to  stand 
this  sort  of  gaff,  but  the  union  labor 
around  Oswego  Is  of  stem  stuff. 

The  accomplishment  and  completion 
of  this  cantonment  within  the  time 
limit  likewise  reflects  great  credit  on 
Capt.  George  CNeil,  constructing  quar- 
termaster at  Oswego. 

I  make  this  statement  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  the  existing  erroneous  im- 
pression and  giving  credit  where  credit  is 
due. 


Protest  Against  H.  R.  1776 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  22.  1941 


TELEGRAM  FROM  CITIZENS  ATTENDING 
UNITED  MOTHERS  OF  AMERICA  MEET- 
ING 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  telegram  of  protest 
against  the  passage  of  H.  R.  1776,  known 
as  the  lend-lease,  give-away  bill.  This 
telegram  is  signed  by  a  group  of  patriotic 
American  citizens.  It  represents  a  cross 
section  of  public  opinion.  They  take  this 
means  of  expressing  their  constitutional 
right  of  protest  against  a  measure  which, 
if  enacted  into  law,  would  hasten  our  in- 
volvement into  the  blood  war  now  raging 
in  Europe.  I  am  pleased  to  accede  to 
their  request  and  have  published  in  the 
Record  the  telegram  and  the  signatures 
appended  thereto. 
The  telegram  follows: 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  20,  1941. 
Hon.  Martin  L.  Sweenet, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
We,  the  undersigned,  oppose  tiie  passage  of 
bill  1776  as  It  would  destroy  our  national 
sovereignty  and  reduce  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  slavery  under 
the  heel  of  Britain. 

The  above  resolution  passed  at  meeting 
held  by  the  United  Mothers  of  America  at 
Hotel  Allerton  January  19,  1941.  We  request 
that  this  be  read  on  the  floor  of  Congress; 
that  it  be  called  to  the  particular  attention 
of  all  other  Ohio  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators. 

Mrs.  David  Stanley,  4903  East  Ninety- 
fourth  Street;  Mrs.  P.  Memozh, 
15908  Huntmere;  P.  Mernczh.  15908 
Huntmere;  Mrs.  Mae  Mares,  4505 
Alpha;  Joe  Koptls.  3615  West  Fifty- 
second;  Olga  Oustin,  7612  Union: 
Mary  Leach,  1801  East  Eighty- 
seventh;  Ernest  Miller,  Bernard  J. 
Frank.  B.  Franlc,  Ella  D.  Walz, 
7906  IDetroit;  Mrs.  E.  Miller,  Ber- 
nard Prayner,  3564  East  One-hun- 
dred and  Fourteenth;  Wm.  Hor- 
Bchler.  3794  East  One  Hundred  and 
Sixteenth;  Mary  Tarway,  7014 
Brownfleld;  Dr.  L.  Tarnay,  7014 
Brownfleld;  Dr.  Dorothy  Sattler, 
3646  West  Forty-second;   Andrew 


Sattler.  3646  West  Forty-seventh: 
Mrs.  Caroline  Roy,  Royakon  Road. 
StrongsTllle.  Ohio;  Levada 
Schramm.  Strongsvllle,  Ohio: 
Phihp  Monreal.  3219  Clarendon 
Road;  Emit  Mares,  4505  Alpha; 
Mary  B.  Brady,  6723  Ridge  Road: 
Justine  Tekancic,  7612  Union;  A. 
Prloreschl,  2S25  East  Twenty- 
third;  Mrs.  A.  Preoreschi.  2525  Bast 
Twenty-third;  Clara  E.  Burdick. 
1579  East  Eighty-sixth;  Helen 
Jennie,  8213  Bancroft;  Mary  Foy, 
8015  Cory;  Anne  Matthews.  1890 
East  Eighty-first;  Andrew  O. 
Boyle,  7912  Whltehom;  James 
O'Connor,  1088  East  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-eighth;  Agnes  F.  Fla- 
hine.  2072  East  Seventy-ninth; 
Margaret  E.  Fetch.  3180  West 
Sixty-first;  Wm.  Jennie.  8213  Ban- 
croft; Mary  Clossey.  13736  Mndl- 
son;  Mary  A.  Koptis,  3615  West 
Fifty-second;  Mrs.  M.  Schlndl*. 
4106  Spokane;  M.  Anthony.  1511 
Starkweather;     W.    A.    Schindler. 

4106  Spokane;  John  P.  SUnton, 
1334  East  Ninetieth;  Frank  Crouch. 
1272  East  Eighty-first:  Dnwson  W. 
Kelly.  1765  East  Eighty-ninth; 
Herbert  G.  Rice.  19018  Nottingham 
Road;  Agnes  Rice,  19018  Notting- 
ham Road;  John  Pressler.  3450 
West  Fiftieth;  IfoUie  Detemple. 
1404  East  One  Hundred  and  Fifth; 
Catherine  Crouch,  1272  East 
Eighty-first:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Smith.  16412  Arcade  Avenue; 
Margie  Ryan.  6412  Lorain  Avenue; 
Catherine  Koopman.  3226  West 
Fifty-fourth;  Agnes  Quallld.  3528 
West  Forty-ninth;  J.  Ballascb, 
3406  West  Fifty-fourth:  Mary  L. 
Spencer,  4815  Bridge  Avenue.  Dells 
Murphy,  3602  Oermalne;  W.  B. 
Bowers.  Agnes  Bolt,  Raymond  F. 
Roy;  Regina  Hass.  939  East  Ons 
Hundred  and  Forty -fourth:  Jane 
A.  Bauer,  4301  Orchard;  Frances 
Mulligan,  1274  East  Fifty-eighth; 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Walter,  3472  West  Fifty- 
fourth;  R.  Phllllpps.  6602  Gilbert; 
Joseph  Philllpps.  6602  Gilbert; 
Mrs.  Mae  Mares,  4505  Alpha:  Ella 
C.  Monreal.  3219  Clearendon  Road; 
Anna  Balke,  3273  West  Twenty- 
third  Place;  James  Kelly.  18901 
Midvale;  Frances  B.  Korthener. 
10834  Deerlng;  P.  J.  Daugherty. 
1615  Ekmere:  Percy  L.  Woolever. 
1317  East  Eighty-second;  Julia 
Woolever,  1317  East  Eighty-sec- 
ond; Margaret  McCrone,  1367  West 
Sixty-seventh:  James  McCrone, 
1367  West  Sixty -seventh:  Nellie 
Golden.  1292  West  One  Hundred 
and  Eighth;  Sue  Braun,  1602  East 

'Eighty-fourth;  Rose  Pewecki.  4254 
East   Ninety-sixth;    W.  F.   Zuleski, 

4107  Clark;  Hugh  Canoll.  2533  Bast 
Twenty-third;  Marina  Canoll.  2S3S 
East  Twenty-third;  Helen  Rathen- 
berg.  16225  Arcade  Avenue;  Agnes 
Leiawicz,  16217  Arcade  Avenue; 
J.  A.  Kllment.  4471  West  Twen- 
tieth; Julia  Buechele,  3593  West 
Sixty-first:  Mae  Urmetz,  3201  West 
Fifty-sixth;  N.  McGann,  1338  West 
Seventy-eighth;  Michael  G.  Kelly, 
2192  West  Ninety-eighth:  Nellie  E. 
Masterson,  18816  Midvale:  Bradley 
Family,  3958  Bushnell;  Marg  Mul- 
len, 2178  West  Sixty-second;  Nana 
McCormlck,  1947  West  One  Hun- 
dredth; Frank  J.  Rosinskl.  13212 
Edgewood;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Mc- 
Donough,  13312  Alvin:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joe  Van  Dalen.  7605  Colgate; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Macb,  3559 
East  Forty-ninth;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Cbarvat.  4809  Reed;  John 
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Bashold.  7012  Wakefield;  James 
Shield,  Royalton  Road.  Strongsville, 
Cordelia  Snider.  2027  McKlnley: 
Ida  Egan,  3285  Silsby;  ♦John  A. 
Budniak,  4416  McGregor;  Susan 
Balaid,  304  East  One  Hundred  and 
Ninety-seventh:  Florence  W.  Ford, 
2036  East  Eighty-sixth;  Leo  A. 
Oottas.  1466  Coutant;  Wm.  H. 
Eartlng.  842  East  One  Hundred 
•nd  Forty -third;  Elmer  and  Hilda 
Belief.  1905  West  Plfty-eighth; 
Agnes  Hoban.  1905  West  Fifty- 
eighth;  Helen  S  Parks,  1073  Wood- 
Tlew;  Mrs.  Kavanaugh,  863  Selwyn; 
Ida  Olrard,  Bedlord;  Nick  Glrard, 
Bedford;  Delia  Fahey,  1744  East 
Seventieth;  Mrs.  John  Muhay,  1134 
East  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh; 
Laveme  Dctemple,  1404  East  One 
Hundred  and  Fifth;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  Claysan.  1641  Wood;  Catherine 
A.  Joyce.  2065  Marlowe;  Anna  Cur- 
ran.  2049  Marlowe;  Mildred  C. 
Acree,  15500  Madison;  Mrs.  Frank 
Sweeney.  2056  West  One  Hundred 
and  Fifth;  Mrs.  Theresa  Keller, 
2533  East  Twenty-third;  John 
Ferko,  4308  Beta. 


butgural  Address  of  Governor  of  New 
Jersey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SMATHERS 

or  NCW  JZBSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  January  23,  1941 


AIH3RESS  BY  HON.  CHARLES  EDISON 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
nnanlmous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  Inaugural 
address  made  by  Charles  Edison,  the 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  in  assuming  the 
duties  of  that  great  office  on  Tuesday. 
January  21. 

I  commend  the  Inaugural  address  of 
Governor  Edison  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  address  is  replete  with  wisdom  and 
stat^manship.  and  I  predict  that  Gov- 
ernor Edison's  future  holds  great  things 
for  him  and  that  his  career  as  a  states- 
man is  Just  beginning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Atlantic  City  Press  of  January  2fi. 
1941] 

TEXT  09  CDI90N  ADDRESS 

(Following  is  the  complete  text  of  the  In- 
auguration address  by  Gov.  Charles  Edison:) 

Members  of  the  legislature,  my  fellow  clti- 
■ens.  is  appearing  today,  to  take  the  oath  of 
office  as  Governor  of  my  native  State,  I  am 
deeply  conscious  of  the  public  trust  that  my 
fellow  citizens  have  placed  In  me  for  the 
dangerous  years  that  lie  ahead  of  us  all. 
The  members  of  the  legislature,  I  know,  are 
also  conscioiu  of  this  trust. 

Although  we  cannot  tell  what  the  next  3 
years  may  bring,  we  can  be  certain  that  the 
Institution  of  self-government  will  pass 
throuLgh  its  greatest  crisis  of  the  last  300 
years.  We  have  seen  too  many  democratic 
countries  overwhelmed  by  external  force  to 


feel  ourselves  safe  In  a  lawless  world;  we  have 
seen  too  many  nations  collapse  from  internal 
treachery  to  view  our  own  situation  with 
complacency. 

Lest  we  lose  our  own  rights,  we  must  have 
a  renewed  determination  to  govern  ourselves 
so  well  that  we  shall  never  be  ruled  by  a 
despot.  The  degree  of  interest  displayed  in 
the  recent  political  campaign  showed  how 
conscious  Americans  are  of  the  privileges  that 
go  with  self-goveriunent.  The  campaign  was 
as  intense  as  any  since  the  Civil  War,  yet  out 
of  that  heat  the  Nation  has  fused  a  steel- 
hard  core  of  determination  to  defend  its  free- 
dom. I  know  that  we  can  now  turn  to  our 
national  and  our  State  problems,  not  as 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  but  as  Ameri- 
cans, united  to  serve  our  country. 

In  this  initial  address  to  you  members  of 
the  legislature,  I  propose  to  keep  at  a  mini- 
mum my  recommendations  for  new  legisla- 
tion. Rather.  I  desire  to  lay  emphasis  on 
the  way  I  want  to  see  the  State  perform  its 
tasks  under  existing  laws  even  more  than 
upon  what  new  lav.'s  need  to  be  enacted. 

I  shall  reserve  for  later  expression  topics 
Eu-h  as  agriculture,  education,  highways,  and 
matters  upon  which  I  have  received  urgent 
representations  to  speak  today.  I  may  say, 
however,  that  I  reaffirm  all  of  my  campaign 
pledges.  Conscious  of  our  many  problems.  I 
seek  today  to  lay  a  foundation  for  our  public 
policy. 

My  fundamental  purpose  is  to  devote  my 
term  of  office  to  raising  the  standard  of  public 
service  in  New  Jersey.  I  want  to  say  here 
and  now  that  I  will  demand  unshakable  in- 
tegrity of  every  State  employee. 

I  can  assure  the  legislattire  that  the  execu- 
tive department  will  seek  to  cooperate  with 
it  in  the  advancement  of  the  public  Interest. 
Let  the  relations  between  us  in  the  executive 
department  and  you  in  the  law-making 
branch  of  government  be  based  upon  the 
principle  of  promoting  the  common  good. 

We  all  know  that  heavy  demands  are  made 
upon  each  one  of  us  to  play  politics.  We 
know.  also,  that  delay  and  obstruction  of 
proper  governmental  action  is  the  only  cer- 
tain result  when  that  game  is  started.  I  am 
confident  that  this  legislature- will  rise  above 
partisan  bickering — especially  after  the  pub- 
lic promises  its  members  made  last  fall — and 
that  It  will  demonstrate  a  high  capacity  for 
civic  service. 

As  the  first  concern  of  all  of  us  In  these 
times  must  be  to  defend  our  country,  it  is 
desirable  for  me  to  refer  at  the  outset  to  cer- 
tain steps  connected  with  defense  produc- 
tion that  the  legislatiu-e  should  take  at  once. 
We  will  have  further  opportunities  to  co- 
operate with  the  Federal  defense  efforts,  and 
I  will  Inform  the  legislature  as  the  needs 
arise. 

The  managers  and  workers  of  New  Jersey's 
Industries  have  been  entrusted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  defense  production 
amounting  to  more  than  $1.200.000,000— the 
largest  total  assigned  to  any  State  in  the 
Union.  To  protect  this  vast  and  vital  proj- 
ect. I  urge  th»  legislatxire  to  adjust  our  laws 
substantially  in  accord  with  the  legislative 
program  drafted  by  the  Federal-State  Con- 
ference on  Law  Enforcement  Problems  of 
National  Defense. 

The  conference  proposes  that  the  States 
pass  uniform  laws  to  cover  the  prevention  of 
sabotage;  to  regulate  the  use,  possession,  and 
sale  of  explosives;  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  special  policemen  to  protect  public 
property;  to  set  up  a  State  guard;  and  to 
regulate  the  guard's  function. 

Bills  carrying  out  these  recommendations 
will  be  introduced.  It  appears  Important  to 
note  that  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
sabotage  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is.  in  peacetime,  a  State  and 
not  a  Federal  function.  Saboteurs,  under 
present  State  laws,  may  be  charged  only  with 
malicious  mischief  for  activities  restilting  in 
stoppage  of  production  but  not  in  loss  of 
life  or  property. 


Caution  shotild  be  observed  In  preparing 
this  legislation.  We  must  all  be  alert  lest 
any  provisions  conflict  with  the  rights  of 
labor.  There  is  nothing  in  the  natvu-e  of 
our  situation  that  calls  for  imperiling  those 
rights. 

Whenever  I  discuss  our  need  for  unity  Z 
invariably  find  my  thinking  proceeds  to  con- 
sideration of  labor  legislation.  I  consider 
that  in  such  a  time  as  this  we  should  be 
eager  to  take  every  necessary  step  to  insure 
that  all  our  citizens  have  cause  to  work  to- 
gether with  mutual  respect. 

In  the  recent  campaign  I  advanced  a  pro- 
gram for  supplementing  the  labor  law  of  our 
State  by  statutes  that  would  bring  it  abreast 
of  the  best  American  legislation  of  today.  I 
meant  It  when  I  said  it  as  a  candidate.  I 
mean  it  when  I  say  it  as  Governor. 

Now,  I  want  to  recommend  for  the  prompt 
consideration  of  the  legislature  the  following 
metisures  to  carry  out  that  program: 

First,  the  power  of  the  court  of  chancery 
to  issue  ex  parte  injunctions  in  labor  dis- 
putes should  be  sharply  curtailed.  Antl- 
In Junction  bills  have,  for  I  know  not  how 
many  years,  been  annually  introduced;  the 
time  has  come  to  pass  the  legislation. 

The  Federal  law  known  as  the  Norrls- 
LaGuardla  Act,  which  curbs  the  power  of 
Federal  courts  to  issue  injunctions  in  labor 
disputes,  has  been  almost  universally  ap- 
proved. At  least  17  States,  Including  nearly 
all  of  the  other  Important  industrial  States, 
have  in  recent  years  passed  similar  State 
laws.  So  far  as  I  know,  not  one  State  has 
repealed  an  anti-injunction  act.  There  seems 
to  be  no  evidence  that  they  have  not  been 
satisfiactory. 

Second.  The  rights  guaranteed  to  workers 
In  Interstate  commerce  by  Federal  law  should 
be  similarly  gua  ran  teed  by  New  Jersey  law 
to  workers  in  li.trastate  commerce.  Our 
neighboring  States  have  such  statutes  which 
seem  to  work  satisfactorily.  This  proposal 
has  been  considered  here  for  several  years. 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  wait  longer. 
Third.  The  Federal  wages-and-hours  law 
should  be  supplemented  by  a  similar  State 
statute.  Our  prtsent  law,  covering  only 
women  and  children,  is  Inadequate. 

Fourth.  The  legislature  should  set  up  ade- 
quate machinery  foi  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  these  laws.  The  State  labor 
department  should  be  provided  with  suffi- 
cient funds  to  enforce  existing  statutes. 

Fifth.  Our  present  security  law  should  be 
liberalized  and  should  be  extended  to  work- 
ers not  now  coveied  by  its  provisions.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  our  old-age  assist- 
ance can  be  increased  without  jeopardizing 
the  soundness  of  our  reserves. 

Sixth.  The  public  responsibility  for  citlzena 
imable  to  work  cr  imable  to  find  work  must 
be  continued.  The  public  conscience  will 
not  parmit  a  retuin  to  those  days  when  the 
unemp!oyed  were  left  in  dire  need  unaided 
by  the  State. 

The  number  of  persons  on  relief  appears 
to  be  declining  constantly.  While  we  can- 
not see  forward  to  the  time  when  there  wUl 
be  no  one  in  need  of  public  assistance,  we 
can  expect  the  financial  burden  upon  the 
State  and  upon  localities  to  decrease  at  least 
for  the  immediate  future. 

Seventh.  Labor  must  be  represented  In  the 
administration  of  the  acts  that  govern  it, 
and  in  other  phases  of  State  government. 

New  Jersey  is  an  industrial  commonwealth, 
and  all  measures  that  tend  to  keep  industry 
functioning  smoothly  contribute  to  the  gen- 
eral prosperity.  As  one  who  has  been  in 
buslneis,  I  look  upon  the  proposed  labor 
program,  approved  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
both  parties  in  the  recent  campaign,  as  being 
of  first  Importance  to  employer  as  well  as 
employee.  I  am  sure  that  progressive  busi- 
nessmen will  agree  with  me. 

I  am  conscious  that  there  are  some  In 
business  who  are  inclined  to  fear  that  any 
labor  legislation  is,  to  use  that  overly  inclu- 
sive phrase,  against  business.    Let  us  all  give 
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these  proposals  a  fair  trial.  I  am  confident 
that  the  test  of  time  will  show  them  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare. 

The  State  government  must  not  forget  to 
encourage  legitimate  business  by  every  rea- 
sonable means.  It  should  seek  to  encourage 
Industries  to  locate  in  our  State.  I  will  do 
my  part  to  attain  these  ends. 

A  concrete  thing  that  can  be  said  In  this 
connection  is  tha|;  no  new  or  additional  taxes 
appear  to  be  called  for.  We  should  be  able 
to  carry  on  the  present  tasks  of  the  State 
and  of  the  local  governments  on  the  income 
now  provided. 

Moreover,  I  shall  exert  every  effort  to  re- 
duce public  expenses.  The  legislature  should 
do  likewise.  I  extend  the  call  for  similar 
action  to  all  public  officials  in  the  State  and 
local  governments. 

All  of  us  should  keep  in  mind  that  State 
and  local  expenses  are  too  high.  We  face 
increased  Federal  taxes  made  necessary  and 
inevitable  by  the  defense  program.  The 
taxpayers  do  not  call  ufKjn  us  to  cut  the 
essential  services  or  the  humane  assistance 
of  the  State.  Biit  we  are  under  every  obli- 
gation not  to  waste  a  single  dollar. 

I  come  now  to: a  topic  that  I  almost  fear 
to  broach  in  this  old  capital  city  lest  the 
wondering  echoes'  of  thousands  of  speeches 
made  here  on  tlae  subject  should  tumble 
upon  us  in  an  avalanche.  That  is  the  dear 
old  issue  of  election  reform. 

The  present  election  statute  is  an  appalling 
Jiunble.  In  view  of  our  pledges,  we  public 
officials  can  never  again  go  before  the  people 
merely  promising  election  reform.  The  time 
for  promises  has  passed.  An  enormous 
amount  of  time  has  been  consumed  in  dis- 
cussion, and  a  vast  amount  of  experience  and 
data  is  presently  available.  Of  course,  it  is  a 
lot  to  ask  some  of  our  legislators  to  give  up 
the  election  issue.  But  the  people  want  re- 
form now. 

To  meet  with  my  approval  any  measure 
should  set  up  uniform  requirements  for  regis- 
tration throughout  the  State.  I  can  see  no 
logical  justification  for  the  treatment  of  dif- 
ferent localities  in  different  ways.  Evidence 
brought  out  last  year  indicated  that  election 
frauds  existed  in  rviral  as  well  as  in  urban 
communities.  We  must  have  a  law  which 
cleans  up  this  sordid  mess  in  all  areas. 

The  need  for  reliable  registration  rolls  seems 
so  important, to  me  that  I  believe  the  legis- 
lature should  first  provide  for  the  registration 
anew  of  all  voters  in  New  Jersey.  To  dispel 
any  suspicion  of  fraud,  we  should  start  with 
a  clean  list. 

This  registration  should  be  conducted  over 
a  period  sufficiently  long  so  that  voters  would 
be  given  every  reasonable  opportunity  to  get 
on  the  rolls.  The  sole  method  of  registering 
should  be  by  personal  appearance  and  signa- 
ture. 

Each  4  years,  preferably  in  the  Presidential 
year,  when  the  largest  number  of  people 
choose  to  go  to  the  polls,  a  re-registratlon  of 
all  voters  should  take  place. 

During  the  intervening  years  between  each 
of  these  quadrennial  personal  registrations, 
the  voters  in  every  part  of  the  State  should 
be  carried  on  their  local  registry  rolls  in  the 
manner  of  the  present  permanent  registra- 
tion system.  This  proviso  should  be  added: 
That  voters  would  be  permitted  to  retain  their 
listing  only  when  they  voted  each  year. 

My  reason  for  this  limitation  is  that  voters 
would  thus  be  given  an  additional  incentive 
to  vote.  There  is  no  need  to  provide  the 
convenience  of  a  carry-over  registration  for 
voters  who  do  exercise  their  balloting  privilege 
each  year.  Registration  faculties,  of  course, 
should  be  provided  each  year  for  new  voters 
and  for  those  who  let  their  registration  lapse. 

I  have  proposed  a  re-registration  of  all 
voters  by  personal  signature,  a  quadrennial 
repetition  of  this  practice,  and  carry-over  list- 
ing of  all  voters  between  times  as  long  as 
they  annually  use  their  ballots.  I  offer  this 
as  a  way  to  retain  and  uniformly  extend  much 
of  the  convenient  factor  of  permanent  regis- 
tration without  permitting  the  rolls  to  at- 


tain the  overstuffed  character  that  seems  In- 
evitable tmder  the  present  registration  sys- 
tem. ' 

The  only  alternative  that  I  see  if  this  cor- 
rection Is  not  made  in  the  permanent  regis- 
tration system  is  a  change  to  uniform,  an- 
nual personal  registration. 

In  application  of  either  of  the  registration 
proposals  here  given,  the  law  against  voters 
registering  and  voting  at  the  same  time 
should  be  strictly  enforced. 

The  legislature  should  clear  up  the  con- 
fiict  of  statutes  on  recount  and  fraud  pro- 
ceedings so  that  the  remedy  would  be  clear 
and  economical. 

The  present  administration  of  the  election 
law  Is  needlessly  expensive  to  some  localities. 
Any  revision  should  correct  the  Injustices. 
The  use  of  voting  machines  should  be  uni- 
formly   optional. 

The  legislature  should  provide  that  the  gov- 
erning body  of  every  municipality  having  a 
population  of  25.000  and  over  shall  call  for 
a  referendum  by  the  people  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election  on  the  adoption  of  voting  ma- 
chines. 

The  election  act  should  have  stringent, 
clearly  defined,  and  easily  enforceable  pen- 
alties for  violation  of  the  law.  The  act  should 
be  fair  and  nonpartisan;  it  should  apply 
justly  to  all  citizens  and  to  aU  localities. 

Some  may  challenge  that  this  prc^am 
causes  registration  difficulties  for  certain 
classes  of  voters.  The  inconvenience  caused 
by  this  new  system  of  registration  should 
seem  relatively  inconsequential  to  those  pri- 
marily Interested  in  the  elimination  of  vot- 
ing   frauds. 

We  all  understand  that  no  law  that  could 
be  drawn  will  prevent  frauds  if  election  offi- 
cials and  law  enforcement  agencies  fall  In 
their  obligations.  Yet  we  should  devote  our 
primary  attention  to  devising  a  law  provid- 
ing equitable  treatment  to  all  parts  of  the 
State.  At  the  same  time  we  should  bend  our 
energies  to  getting  honest,  capable  admin- 
istrators for  the  law.     ■- 

There  are  fundamental  troubles  with  New 
Jersey's  governmental  system  which  I  dis- 
cussed during  the  campaign.  I  said  then  that 
a  constitutional  convention  was  needed  to 
cure  many  of  these  troubles.  Last  week,  my 
opponent  in  the  recent  campaign  showed  that 
he  too  recognized  the  need  for  this  remedy. 
I  think  the  introduction  of  his  bill  for  a  con- 
stitutional convention  wsis  very  timely. 

Of  course,  to  my  way  of  thinking  there  are 
certain  questionable  features  about  the  pro- 
visions of  that  bill.  I  certainly  do  not  ap- 
prove of  wasting  State,  county,  and  munici- 
pal funds  on  a  special  election,  which  would 
probably  cost  the  taxpayers  another  half  mll- 
Uon  dollars.  After  almost  100  years  under 
the  present  constitution,  I  think  we  might 
wait  for  selection  of  convention  delegates  un- 
til the   next  general  election. 

Then  there  is  question  about  the  wisdom 
of  choosing  delegates  selected  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  present  legislative  apportion- 
ment. A  criticism  that  may  be  fairly  made 
about  the  upper  house  of  our  legislature  is 
that  it  constitutes  a  law-making  body  in 
which  acres  are  represented  rather  than  peo- 
ple. It  might  be  that  at  the  convention  the 
acres  would  outvote  the  people.  That  has 
happened  at  times,  I  am  told.  In  the  Senate. 

You  legislators  are  aware  of  the  reasons 
why  revamping  of  the  State  constitution  is 
needed. 

We  have  more  than  four-score  Independent, 
or  semi-independent  State  agencies,  some 
with  their  own  incomes  and  budgets,  some 
which  are  little  governments  on  their  own. 

No  one,  therefore,  can  say  just  what  the 
government  of  New  Jersey  costs.  No  one  can 
get  a  complete  picture  of  what  is  going  on. 

The  Governor  should  be  given  effective 
control  over  this  administrative  conglomera- 
tion. The  80  agencies  should  be  consoli- 
dated into  no  more  than  20  and  a  governor's 
cabinet  drawn  from  their  executives. 

A  veto  power  that  amounts  to  something 
should  be  given  to  the  Governor.    He  is  the 


one  State  official  elected  by  all  of  the  citi- 
zens and  should  have  power  to  stop  faulty, 
partisan,  or  sectional  legislation. 

The  Governor's  term  should  be  changed 
to  4  years  and  the  elections  should  be  held 
In  years  other  than  Presidential-election  ones 
to  avoid  confusion  of  national  and  Stat* 
issues. 

The  existing  representative  Inequality  that 
permits  a  majority  of  the  senate  to  be 
formed  from  the  representatives  of  16  per- 
cent of  the  people  should  be  eradicated.  If 
the  two-house  legislature  be  retained,  which 
is  a  debatable  question,  the  term  of  sena- 
tors should  be  lengthened  to  4  years.  The 
term  of  assemblymen  shotild  be  2  years. 

A  new  constitution  should  be  more  amend- 
able. 

The  needlessly  confusing  system  of  courts 
should  be  altered  to  produce  an  arrangement 
that  would  be  simple,  responsible,  and  leas 
costly. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  last  point — until 
the  old  constitution  is  properly  revised  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  attaining  any  real,  solid 
economy  in  the  State  government.  Under 
a  properly  modernized  constitution.  I  believe 
your  Governor  could  save  the  people  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year. 

One  weakness  of  the  governmental  struc- 
ture should  be  corrected.  I  believe,  without 
waiting  upon  the  lengthy  processes  of  a  con- 
vention. I  recommend  that  the  legislature 
clarify  and  strengthen  the  Governor's  powers 
to  permit  him  or  persons  appointed  by  him 
to  investigate  the  management  and  affairs 
of  any  board,  bureau,  commission,  or  depart- 
ment. 

Such  power  will  be  of  little  value  unless 
the  Governor  Is  also  given  powers  enabling 
him  to  take  suitable  action  when  evidence 
reveals  mismanagement.  Inefficiency,  dishon- 
esty, or  betrayal  of  the  public  trust.  Here 
again,  the  signs  of  bipartisan  interest  in 
such  a  measure  makes  me  hopeful  that  legis- 
lation can  be  enacted  In  a  comparatively 
short  time. 

These  are  all  the  suggestioiu  for  legisla- 
tion I  wish  to  propose  today.  I  have  Indi- 
cated the  importance  I  attach  to  these  pro- 
posals. Yet  there  Is  this  to  be  added:  New 
laws  are  not  going  to  cvue  aU  of  New  Jersey's 
troubles,  nor  are  any  new  laws  needed  to 
remedy  certain  causes  of  deep  dissatisfaction 
among  many  of  our  citizens. 

I  said  that  I  Intended  to  discuss  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  tasks  of  the  State's  govern- 
ment are  performed.  I  woxild  like  to  begin 
by  commenting  on  the  adminlsUation  of 
justice  in  New  Jersey. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  decisions  of  our 
courts  were  widely  quoted,  and  they  set  prec- 
edents that  were  always  respected  and  often 
followed  by  the  courts  of  other  States.  We 
had  a  long  procession  of  extraordlnarUy  able 
and  learned  judges  who  left  their  impression 
not  only  upon  our  law  but  also  upon  the  law 
everywhere  In  the  United  States. 

We  have  today  many  men  of  such  char- 
acter and  capacity  in  our  courts.  They 
should  be  reappointed  when  their  terms  ex- 
pire. Where  we  do  not  have  such  men. 
lawyers  with  these  high  qualifications  must 
be  sought  out  and  persuaded  to  leave  their 
private  practices  to  serve  the  State. 

We  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that,  in  q>tt« 
of  many  exceUent  contemporary  jurists,  the 
"Jersey  justice,"  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  is 
beginning  to  take  on  a  new  meaning,  a  mean- 
ing that  none  of  us  can  view  with  approval. 

No  one  needs  to  be  a  lawyer  to  sense  the 
change.  Lawyers  and  judges  for  whose  char- 
acter and  judgment  I  have  great  respect  have 
discussed  it  with  me.  That  fine,  old  phraM, 
"Jersey  justice,"  has  come  to  denote  to  many 
people  a  peculiar  admixtiire  of  justice  and 
politics  In  an  extremely  confusing  qrstcm  of 
courts. 

So  far  as  the  power  to  appoint  members 
of  the  judiciary  resides  in  me,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  appoint  only  men  of  the  highest 
legal  abUlty  and  reputation.    For  the  good  of 
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OUT  democracy  the  people  must  have  xmlm- 
palred  confidence  in  the  sanctity  of  the  courts 
and  in  the  Impartial  administration  of 
justice. 

Another  dissatisfaction  that  many  citizens 
have  with  our  State  government  centers 
aroimd  the  reports  heard  from  time  to  time 
that  there  are  those  directly  or  indirectly 
concerned  with  the  State's  affairs  who  seem 
to  have  a  remarkably  lucrative  sort  of  luck. 
To  put  It  In  plain  American  words,  the  people 
suspect  that  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  "gravy" 
to  be  had  at  Trenton. 

Now,  we  all  imderstand  that  suspicions 
and  nmKirs  often  grow  from  Jealoiisy.  Yet 
there  have  been  cases  where  the  public  could 
not  be  blamed  for  being  suspicious.  I  shall 
expect  all  of  our  State  officials  to  conduct 
their  departments  In  the  next  3  years  so 
that  there  can  be  no  cause  for  such  reports. 
Z  Intend  to  dig  Into  any  well-founded  reports 
of  that  nature. 

I  wish  to  Interject  something  about  my 
philosophy  of  government.  It  bears  on  how 
well  we  nm  the  government  here  in  Trenton 
for  the  next  3  years,  and  I  would  like  the 
public  to  thliak  it  over  as  well  as  the  legis- 
lators. 

In  recent  years,  the  Federal  Government 
has  q\ilte  properly  taken  over  the  task  of 
dealing  with  niunerous  problems  that  for- 
merly were  left  to  the  care  of  the  States. 
Some  of  these  problems  had  to  be  tackled 
by  the  Federal  Government  because  they  had 
attained  a  magnitude,  attendant  on  the  in- 
terstate development  of  social  and  commer- 
cial questions,  which  could  only  be  met  by 
national  action.  Other  problems,  however, 
had  to  be  taken  In  hand  by  the  Federal 
C3ovemment  because  public  opinion  despaired 
of  the  handling  they  were  being  given  by  the 
States. 

Many  people.  Including  influential  resi- 
dents of  New  Jersey,  have  expressed  disap- 
proval of  the  trend  toward  centralized  gov- 
ernment. It  might  be  added  that  similar 
views  have  been  expressed  in  my  hearing  by 
Influential  members  of  the  present  Federal 
administration.  I,  too,  hold  the  view  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  States  to  deal  with 
all  problems  they  can  effectively  handle. 

It  Is  a  simple  enough  rule.  In  ruimlng 
either  a  government  or  a  business,  that  the 
larger  and  more  complex  a  department,  the 
harder  it  Is  for  the  executive  to  attain 
effective  results.  Divide  a  problem,  if  It  be 
the  kind  that  lends  itself  to  division,  and 
the  executive  can  give  more  of  his  skill  to 
each  phase  of  his  work. 

I  am  sure  that  when  a  problem  can  be 
dealt  with  in  the  neighborhood  where  it  ex- 
ists, government  can  do  a  better  job  on  that 
problem,  and  the  citizens  who  are  involved 
can  more  readily  keep  the  government  In- 
formed on  the  success  of  its  efforts. 

Now,  when  I  say  a  localized  governmental 
agency  can  do  a  better  job,  I  do  not  mean 
that  It  always  will.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  taken  over 
some  of  Its  present  activities  because  the 
States  had  generally  failed  to  do  those  thizigs 
for  themselves. 

Public  opinion  quite  naturally  presses  for 
Federal  action  on  a  problem  when  the  States 
prove  inadequate.  Yet  that  process  keeps 
piling  new  problems  and  more  complexities 
onto  the  Federal  administration  all  the  time. 
I  say  to  you  legislators  and  to  all  citizens 
of  the  State — especially  to  those  who  have 
voiced  alarm  at  what  I  consider  the  most 
necessary  concentrations  of  authority  In 
Washington — that  the  better  we  are  able 
to  conduct  o\ir  government  In  Trenton  the 
fewer  of  our  problems  will  have  to  be  han- 
dled by  the  Federal  Govoument.  Let  us 
do  ovir  job  In  New  Jersey. 

I  have  left  my  business  affairs  and  gone 
Into  government  because  I  realize  that  per- 
sonal effort  by  Individual  citizens  Is  what 
shapes  the  form  of  government  and  deter- 
mines the  success  of  Its  operation.  This  cer- 
tainly Is  a  time  when  we  all  owe  to  our 
country  and  ourselves  the  duty  of  Tnairing 


this  representative  government  of  ours  work 
even  better.  The  price  of  failure  in  the 
present  warring  world  can  be  the  loss  of  our 
liberties. 

I  shall  have  to  call  upon  numerous  men 
and  women  to  give  their  capacities  to  the 
service  of  this  State.  Our  basic  reliance  In 
accomplishing  the  work  entrusted  to  us  by 
the  citizens  must  rest  upon  the  capacity  and 
honor  of  State  ofQcials  and  employees. 
Therefore  I  ask  you  legislators  to  cooperate 
with  me  in  placing  honorable  and  capable 
men  and  women  In  the  judicial  positions 
and  managerial  posts  of  our  State  activities. 

If  all  of  us  do  our  jobs  in  maintaining 
a  high  standard  of  government  personnel, 
we  will  have  taken  the  primary  step  towtird 
discharging  our  responsibility  to  our  fellow 
Jerseyans.  Then,  with  the  help  of  the  public 
and  the  beneficence  of  God,  we  shoiild  be 
able  to  go  on  In  these  coming  3  years  to  cope 
with  our  own  problems  In  New  Jersey  and 
to  throw  our  unified  strength  against  the 
difficulties  confronting  all  of  the  United 
States. 


Farm  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAHIE  W.  CARAWAY 

or  ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  January  23,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  THE  ARKANSAS  GAZETTE 


i 


Mrs.  CARAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  letter  published  in  a  recent  edi- 
tion of  the  Arkansas  Gazette  with  refer- 
ence to  social  security  as  found  on  the 
farm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

(From  the  Arkansas  Gazette] 

BKUXVaS  BEST  SOCIAL  SXCtmiTT   IS  TO   BE  rOtTND 
ON    THE    FARK 

To  the  Edttor  or  thz  Gazettx: 

While  our  high-powered  politicians  are  all 
confused  about  foreign  affairs  and  rearma- 
ment, we  farmer?  might  be  thinking  about 
what  the  world  is  going  to  have  to  have  re- 
gardless of  who  wins  the  war,  and  that  Is 
something  to  eat  and  something  to  wear  and 
a  place  to  live.  As  long  as  there  are  people 
In  this  world  they  are  going  to  eat  and  wear 
out  and  consume  things,  and  It  is  always 
safe  to  be  in  the  business  of  producing  these 
things. 

My  3  years'  residence  In  these  hills  has 
convinced  me  that  there  is  no  chance  to 
make  big  money  here,  but  I  am  also  con- 
vinced that  there  is  more  social  security  here 
than  there  Is  in  any  public  works  in  the 
cities  that  may  sometime  soon  be  ghost 
towns.  There  is  more  seciu-ity  in  trying  to 
make  a  living  here  than  there  is  in  trying  to 
make  big  money  In  the  great  agricultural 
regions.  With  40,  80,  or  160  acres  here  in 
these  hlUs  and  a  few  dairy  cows,  a  few  pigs 
and  poultry,  a  few  stands  of  bees,  a  little 
home  orchard,  and  a  small  garden  well  fer- 
tilized with  barnyard  manure,  it  will  be 
mighty  hard  to  starve  a  family  out. 

With  the  help  of  the  county  agent  and 
the  vocational-agrictilture  teacher  and  his 
classes  In  the  local  high  school,  we  soon  can 
have  the  highest  producing  herds  and  flocks 
to  be  found  anywhere.  The  county  agent 
will  gladly  help  us  to  lay  out  fields,  pas- 


tures, orchards,  and  gardens  and  to  sectire 
the  best  foundation  stock,  while  the  voca- 
tional-agriculture man  and  his  classes  will 
gladly  help  tis  to  cull  them  and  test  our 
milk  to  aid  us  In  weeding  otir  our  poor  pro- 
ducers. 

Come  to  my  place,  boys  and  girls,  with 
your  teacher  and  try  out  the  projects. 

Yours  for  better  homes  In  Arkansas. 

J.  Whttfizu)  Tatix>b. 

MotTNTAIN   VlTW.   ABK. 
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Inflation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  January  23.  1941 


REPORT     OF      ECONOMISTS'      NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE    ON    MONETARY    POLICY 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  important 
report  which  has  just  been  made  by  a 
group  of  49  distinguished  American  econ- 
omists on  the  subject  of  inflation,  a  usual 
accompahiment  of  war.  These  49  econo- 
mists have  succinctly  analyzed  our  haz- 
ards and  exposure  in  connection  with 
the  program  of  inflation.  I  think  it  is 
an  exceedingly  important  document; 
certainly  it  is  an  exceedingly  important 
subject  and  an  exceedingly  dangerous 
hazard.  I  ask  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
and  that  the  names  of  the  members  of 
the  monetary  committee  be  identified 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  signers, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Inflation — A  Usual  Accompanimznt  or  War 
For  some  time  there  has  been  In  the  United 
States  a  widespread  fear  that  the  coimtry  is 
heading  toward  serious  inflation.  This  fear, 
of  late,  has  grown  stronger  as  the  result  of 
our  recently  adopted  program  of  heavy  mill- 
tary  and  naval  expenditures  for  purposes  of 
defense.  Is  this  fear  justified?  If  so,  what. 
If  anything,  can  be  done  to  meet  the  danger? 
Historically  speaking.  Inflation  is  a  usual 
accompaniment  of  war.  During  the  last  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  at  least  in  every  great  war  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  principal  bel- 
ligerents have  all  experienced  serioios  Infla- 
tion. This  Is  true,  for  example,  of  our  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the 
American  Civil  War,  and  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  The  widespread  inflation  of  the  period 
of  the  first  World  War  and  the  years  immedi- 
ately following  Is  still  a  tragic  memory  for 
many  millions  of  people  in  Europe.  In  some 
belligerent  countries  like  Germany,  Russia, 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  Austria,  the  inflation 
carried  the  cost  of  living  to  astronomical 
heights.  In  others  the  inflation  was  very 
serious,  but  not  catastrophic,  as  in  Franca, 
Belgium,  and  Italy,  where  advances  in  the 
wholesale  price  level  reached  magnitudes  of 
the  order  of  300  to  600  percent.  In  some 
other  belligerent  countries.  Inflation,  though 
very  real,  was  of  a  still  lower  order  of  magni- 
tude. In  England,  for  example,  between  1914 
and  1920  the  wholesale  price  level  rose  195 


percent,  while  In  the  United  States,  during 
the  same  period,  It  rose  123  percent. 

In  all  of  these  cases  of  wartime  Inflation 
the  governmental  authorities  and  the  inteUl- 
gent  public  generally  realized  that  financing 
by  means  of  heavy  inflation  was  bad  public 
policy  and  strove  to  prevent  it,  but  their 
efforts  were  of  little  avail. 

EVILS  or  inflation 

The  evils  of  extensive  Inflation  have  long 
been  well  known.  The  cost  of  living  often 
rises  faster  than  wages,  to  the  serious  loss 
of  many  wage  earners.  Rising  prices  mean 
a  declining  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar, 
so  that  all  kinds  of  flxed  incomes,  and  of 
funded  capital  yielding  fixed  incomes,  de- 
preciate In  purchasing  power.  This  covers 
savings-bank  deposits,  building  and  loan  as- 
sociation credits,  the  bond  and  mortgage  in- 
vestments of  individuals  and  of  our  colleges, 
hospitals,  and  other  public  welfare  Institu- 
tions. It  also  covers  all  forms  of  pensions 
and  life  insurance.  Including  our  own  gov- 
ernmental social  security.  If  Inflation  thus 
hurts  the  creditor.  It,  of  course,  per  contra, 
helps  the  debtor,  and  some  people  therefore 
benefit  by  Inflation  through  being  able  to 
pay  their  debts  with  a  cheaper  and  cheaper 
dollar.  Exijerience,  however,  has  repeatedly 
shown  that  in  periods  of  seriovis  Inflation  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  lose,  and  that 
the  class  which  loses  most  Is  the  great  middle 
class. 

intlation  is  the  line  or  least  poutical 
resistance 

If  inflation  has  been  so  frequent  In  time 
of  war  and  if  Its  consequences  have  been  so 
harmful,  why  Is  It  not  more  effectively  re- 
sisted? The  principal  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion can  be  given  In  one  brief  sentence:  As 
a  method  of  financing  a  great  national 
emergency  like  war,  inflation  is  the  line  of 
least  political  resistance.  In  a  democracy 
like  our  own,  the  men  In  executive  authority 
and  in  the  Congress  who  determine  the  Na- 
tion's financial  policies  are  elected  by  the 
people  and  depend  on  the  good  will  of  the 
electorate  for  their  continuance  in  office.  An 
emergency  such  as  a  war  or  threat  of  war 
demands  a  large  Increase  In  Government 
funds,  and  demands  It  quickly.  Greatly  In- 
creased taxation  Ls  usually  unpopular  among 
the  voters.  Although  rates  on  existing  taxes 
may  be  raised  quickly,  the  prevailing  rates 
of  such  taxes  are  often  near  the  point  of 
maximum  returns,  so  that  further  advances 
may  reduce  rather  than  increase  their  reve- 
nue yield.  New  tax  measures  take  time  to 
enact  Into  law  and  to  be  put  into  efficient 
administration.  But  In  time  of  war  it  is 
Imperative  to  have  ample  funds  promptly. 
In  such  a  situation  the  Inflationists  find 
their  opportunity. 

Infiatlon  can  provide  the  Government  with 
vast  sources  of  money  quickly  and,  for  a 
short  time,  almost  painlessly.  In  fact,  at 
the  beginning  inflation  may  act  like  a  pleas- 
ant stimulant.  Clearly,  as  a  method  of  fi- 
nancing, it  is  the  line  of  least  politlcalf  resist- 
ance. It  is  nonetheless  also  the  line  that 
will  cost  the  Nation  most  In  financial  ex- 
pense, and  In  human  hardship  and  social 
Injustice. 

LABCS    MONETAST    POWERS    XM    HANDS    Or 
PBXSmENT 

The  power  given  to  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  regulate  the  Nation's  money  has 
been  turned  over  for  the  time  being  almost 
completely  to  the  President  by  Congress 
through  the  provisions  of  recently  enacted 
currency  laws,  notably  th^  Thomas  amend- 
ment of  1933,  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934, 
and  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934.  The 
President  today  possesses  practically  unlim- 
ited powers  for  currency  and  credit  expan- 
sion If  he  cares  to  use  them. 

OUR   PRESENT  MONETARY  AND  CREDIT   SITUATION 
rAVORABLX   TO   DTTLATTON 

The  economic  pressure  for  Inflation  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  Is  par- 
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tlcularly  strong.  For  at  least  7  years  our 
Government  has  been  deliberately  following 
a  cheap-money  policy,  as  evidenced  by  such 
measures  as  the  debasement  of  the  gold  dol- 
lar and  our  silver-purchase  program.  The 
National  Government's  flscal  and  economic 
policies  during  the  last  8  years,  moreover, 
involving  heavy  budget  deficits  every  year, 
have  expressed  themselves  in  an  increase  in 
the  National  Government  debt  (direct  and 
gtiaranteed)  from  $19,000,000,000  to  $49,000,- 
000,000.  A  large  part  of  this  debt  has  not 
been  bought  by  the  savings  of  private  In- 
vestors and  put  into  their  strong  boxes,' but 
has  been  bought  by  o\ir  banks,  paid  for  by 
bank  credit,  and  is  held  in  the  portfolios  of 
these  banks.  This  procedure,  when  accom- 
panied by  such  highly  excessive  bank  re- 
serves as  we  have  today,  is  a  powerful  force 
in  the  direction  of  inflation.  At  the  present 
time  our  Insured  commercial  banks  and  our 
Federal  Reserve  banks  alone  own  x)ver  118.- 
000,000.000  of  this  debt. 

Industrial  production  in  the  United  States 
for  1940  (to  date),  according  to  P'ederal  Re- 
serve figures,  is  6  percent  higher  than  it  was 
in  1929.  Our  wholesale  price  level  has  aver- 
aged 18  percent  lower.  Yet  our  money  in 
circulation  has  increased  62  percent,  our  de- 
mand bank  deposits  in  reporting  member 
banks  have  increased  ahout  60  percent,  and 
member-bank  reserves  362  percent,  which 
gives  us,  despite  a  grea*  Increase  in  legal- 
reserve  requirements,  excess  reserves  of 
$6,172  000.000  for  1940.  as  compared  with  only 
$43,000,000  for  1929.  Our  check  money,  more- 
over, with  which  we  perform  over  90  percent 
of  our  business,  is  circulating  much  less  rap- 
idly than  it  did  in  what  are  considered  to 
have  been  normal  times.  This  so-called  ve- 
locity of  deposit-currency  circulation  for  101 
leading  cities  of  the  country,  for  example, 
averaged  55.1  for  the  year  1926  and  for  1940 
to  date  has  averaged  only  19.5.  A  return  of 
these  velocities  to  the  1926  level  would  alone 
represent  nearly  a  tripling  of  our  depoeit- 
ctirrency  circulation.  Then  too,  there  is  our 
huge  accumulation  of  silver  biillion,  which 
the  President,  by  using  his  authority  "to  coin 
the  seigniorage,"  could  transform  into  many 
hundreds  of  millicns  of  dollars  of  silver  cer- 
tificates. 

We  are  in  a  situation  of  monetary  and 
credit  "glut,"  and  the  Infiatlon  potentialities 
at  the  present  time  are  enormous.  They  are 
enough,  if  fully  utilized,  to  multiply  our  sup- 
ply of  circulating  media  manyfold.  Some  of 
this  potential  currency  and  credit  expansion 
should,  of  course,  be  absorbed  by  a  rapidly 
Increasing  physical  volume  of  business 
brought  about  by  our  expanding  production 
for  national  defense. 

MEAStmES  NEEDED  FOR  CHECKING  INFLATION 

If  the  Nation  Is  to  avoid  a  serious  inflation 
in  a  situation  like  this,  when  heavy  defense 
expenditures  are  pulling  strongly  "to  take  up 
the  slack,"  the  public  must  demand  of  the 
Government,  and  demand  vigorously,  the 
prompt  adoption  of  certain  very  elementary 
policies  of  sound  finance.     They  are: 

(1)  Whila  adequately  meeting  the  need  for 
defense  expenditvires,  the  Government  should 
cut  ordinary  expenditures  to  the  bone,  and 
"pump  priming"  should  be  discontinued. 
War  preparation  demands  will  of  themselves 
work  the  pump  fast  enough,  and  should  make 
possible  a  rapid  absorption  of  the  unem- 
ployed Into  our  expanding  war  Industries  and 
the  military  service. 

(2)  The  Government  should  plan  to  meet  a 
large  and  Increasing  proportion  of  its  ex- 
penditures out  of  taxation. 

(3)  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  what  borrowing  it  is  compelled  to 
do  to  make  the  terms  such  as  to  cause  the 
debt  to  be  paid  for  out  of  current  Income  and 
to  go  Increasingly  Into  the  strongboxes  of 
private  Investors,  especially  of  the  people  of 
small  and  moderate  means,  rather  than  Into 
the  banks,  where  It  Is  much  more  likely  to  be 
employed  as  a  basis  for  Inflation. 

(4)  The   President   should   refrain   from 


using  the  dangerous  inflationary  powers 
which  Congress  has  placed  In  his  hands,  or, 
better  stlU,  Congress  should  repeal  such  ex- 
isting legislation  as  that  giving  him  power  to 
reduce  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar,  to 
make  further  purchases  of  silver,  to  coin  the 
silver  seigniorage,  to  adopt  bUnetalllsm,  and 
to  Increase  the  Issue  of  greenbacks.  In  other 
words,  our  monetary  system  should  be  placed 
firmly  upon  the  statutory  basis  where  It  was 
originally  placed  by  the  Constitution,  which 
gave  to  Congress  the  power  "to  coin  money 
and  regulate  the  value  thereof." 

(54^  The  present  limit  on  the  power  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  increase  the  legal-re&erve  require- 
ments for  member  banks  should  be  removed. 
(6)  Ccnvertiblllty  of  our  money  into  gold 
!    on  demand  should  be  restored,  and  gold  coin 
j    should  again  be  minted  and  put  into  clrcula- 
j    tion.    Thl-  wiU  strengthen  confidence  In  our 
i    money  and  place  strong  checks  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's infiationary  powers. 

Eugene  S.  Aggar,'  Rutgers  University; 
Charles  C.  Ai  buthnot,  Western  Re- 
serve  University;    Don  C    Barrett, 
Haverford  College;  James  Washing- 
ton Bell,'  Ncrthwestem  University; 
Ernest  L.  Bogart,  University  of  Illi- 
nois:  Jules  I.  Bogen.  the  Journal 
of  Conunerce  and  New  York  Uni- 
versity; William  Adams  Brown,  Jr.. 
Ercwn   University;    J    Ray   Cable, 
Washington  University;  Wilbur  P. 
Calhoun,  University  of  Cincinnati; 
William  W.  Cumberland,  New  York 
City;    William    E.   Dunkman,'    the 
University    of    Rochester;    D.    W. 
Ellsworth.      National      Industrial 
Conference     Board:      Charles     C. 
Pichtner,  University  of  Arkansas; 
Clyde  Olin  Fisher,'  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity; J.  Anderson  Fitagerald,  the 
University    of   Texas;    Herbert    F. 
Fraser,   Swarthmore   College;    Roy 
L     Garls.    Vanderbllt    University; 
Harry  D.  Oideonse.  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege; E.  C.  Harwood,  American  In- 
stitute   for     Economic    Research; 
Hudson    B.    Hastings,    Yale    Uni- 
versity;     William      F.      Hatihart, 
Southern     Methodist     University; 
Frederick   C.   Hicks,  University  of 
Cincinnati;     John    Thorn    Holds- 
worth,   the   University   of   Miami; 
Edwin    W.    Kemmerer,    Princeton 
University;   William  H.  Kiekhofer. 
the  University  of  Wisconsin;  David 
Kinley,     University     of     Illinois: 
Frederic  E.  Lee,  Uhlversity  of  Illi- 
nois;   Ray    V.    Leffler.    Dartmouth 
College:  J.  L.  Leonard,  University 
of  Southern  Califcrnia;  Arthur  W. 
Maxgct,'  University  of  Minnesota; 
A.  WUfred  May.  New  York  City; 
Margaret  G.  Myers.  Vassar  College; 
Ernest  Minor  Patterson  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  Clyde  W.  Phelps. 
University  of  Chattanooga;   Ches- 
ter A.  Phillips,  the  State  University 
of  Iowa;  Charles  L.  Prather,  Syra- 
ctise  University;   Howard  H.  Pres- 
ton,   University    of    Washington; 
Leland   Rex   Robinson,  New  York 
City;  OUn  Glenn  Saxon,  Jtdt  Uni- 
versity;    Jcseph    A..  Schumpeter. 
Harvard     University;     Walter     B. 
Spahr,  New  York  University;  Oliver 
M    W.  Sprague,*  Harvard  Univer- 
sity; Alvin  8.  Tostlebe,'  the  College 
of  Wooster;  James  B.  Trant,  Loui- 
siana    State     University;     Russell 
Welsman,  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity;   William    O.    Weyforth.    the 
Johns    Hopkins    University;     Na- 
thaniel R.  Whitney,  the  Procter  & 
Gamble  Co  :  Max  Winkler,  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York;  Ivan 
Wright.  Brooklyn  College. 


*  With  reservations  as  to  No.  6. 

*  With  reservations  as  to  No.  S. 
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Speaker  Sam  Rajbain  Restates  America's 
Faith  ia  Principles  of  Its  Founders— 
Principles  Adequate  To  Meet  Changes 
of  the  Centuries  Without  Brealdnf 
Upon  the  Rocks  and  Shoals  of  World 
Upheaval 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  16,  1941 


ADDRESSES  BY  HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHN- 
SON. OP  TEXAS:  HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHN- 
SON, OF  TEXAS;  AND  HON.  SAM  RAY- 
BURN.  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 10,  1940,  at  the  Adolphus  Hotel, 
the  city  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  paid  tribute  to 
Texas'  first  citizen,  the  Honorable  Sam 
Rayburn,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

More  than  1,500  persons  were  in  at- 
tendance, including  distinguished  citi- 
zens from  all  of  Texas  and  the  adjoining 
States  of  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  Louisiana. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
present  herewith  the  three  principal  ad- 
dresses of  the  occasion — those  of  Hon. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  Tenth  Texas  District;  Hon. 
LuTHZR  A.  Johnson,  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  Sixth  Texas  District,  who  in- 
troduced the  Speaker;  and  Speaker 
RAYBxntN: 
Adduss  or  CoNCHiwBMAW  Ltndom  B.  Johnson 

Friends  and  fellow  Texans,  for  me  to  at- 
tempt to  pay  a  proper  compliment  to  Sam 
RATBTnm  is  a  pretty  big  order. 

Here  I  am  one  of  the  most  Inexperienced 
members  of  the  Texas  delegation  talking 
about  one  of  the  most  experienced — a  vet- 
eran. The  rookie  compliments  the  general, 
who  is  a  good  general. 

The  people  out  at  Johnson  City  helped  me 
to  get  to  Washington  and  have  my  first 
glimpse  of  the  Capitol  about  10  years  ago. 
Most  of  my  time  since  then  has  been  spent 
there,  looking  and  listening  and  trying  to 
learn.  There  ia  an  unbelievable  amount  to 
learn. 

There  has  not  been  a  moment  of  that  dec- 
ade when  I  have  not  been  thrilled  to  watch 
QUI  Texas  leaders  in  action  on  the  national 
stage — Sam  Ratbukn  as  a  Congressman,  as 
a  committee  chairman,  as  majority  leader,  as 
^}eaker:  Mozuus  Shzfpabo,  the  man  who  has 
guided  the  tremendous  military  affairs  of 
this  country  through  many  a  legislative  bat- 
tle. Texas  sent  Morkis  Shxpfabo  to  Wash- 
ington a  generation  ago  and,  in  its  wisdom, 
kept  him  there.  He  is  more  Important  and 
Influential  today  than  ever,  more  of  a  force 
Texas  and  America  need. 

TOM  CONNAU.T — C«KAT  IN  rORDGN  ATFAISS 

Every  Texan  thrills  when  from  the  gallery 
be  watches  Tom  Connallt  lead  debate  on 
American  foreign  policy  in  the  Senate. 

When  a  business  executive  like  Jesse  Jones, 
holding  two  of  the  most  important  key  posi- 
tions of  the  United  States  Government,  is  at 
the  helm.  Texans  know  why  all  their  country- 


men feel  safe.  When  a  truly  great,  coura- 
geous lawyer  like  our  own  Alvin  Wirtz,  of 
Austin,  is  called  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  our  typically  Texas  Drover 
Hill  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
this  country  is  not  in  careless  hands,  Indeed. 
We  know  these  men.  We  know  they  are  the 
cream  of  the  crop. 

Then  there  is  the  Texas  delegation  In  the 
House.  Time  and  again  political  analysts 
and  historians  have  endeavored  to  figure  the 
reason  for  its  unique  power.  Well,  you  and  I 
know  the  men  included  in  that  delegation. 
Knowing  them,  we  know  the  key. 

Then  there  is  Harold  Young  up  in  Wash- 
ington helping  run  the  national  campaign. 
Just  to  talk  with  that  man  is  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. Just  to  talk  with  him.  if  he  isn't  too 
busy  with  phone  calls  back  to  Dallas  to  Bill 
Klttrell,  George  Purl,  and  Martin  Winfrey,  I 
mean.  Harold  is  always  selling  Dallas.  He 
has  plenty  to  sell  and  he  does  it  well.  If  you 
know  Harold,  you  know  Dallas,  and  knowing 
both,  you  are  better. 

RATBtTRN  THniD   HIGHEST  IN    UNIl'EI)  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 

Some  day.  if  anybody  ever  lets  me  speak 
again,  I'd  like  to  talk  some  more  about  these 
great  Texans  and  other  outstanding  Texans. 
I'd  like  to  tell  about  the  fine  service  they  have 
given,  still  are  giving.  But  tonight  It's  Sams 
party,  and  if  I  am  but  to  hit  the  high  spots 
about  him,  I've  got  to  hurry.  Through  your 
courtesy  I  Join  in  paying  tribute  to  a  young 
Texan  who  went  out  to  make  his  way  in  the 
world,  and  who  accomplished  his  ideal,  not 
only  for  himself  but  to  the  greater  glory  of 
bis  State. 

Sam  Ratbtjhn,  over  there,  is  not  only  a  great 
Texan  tonight,  he  is  an  outstanding  American 
Texas  has  given  the  world.  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago  he  was  majority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives — a  high  and  responsible  Job 
in  itself.  Since  then  his  talents,  his  genius, 
and  old-fashioned  capacity  for  hard  work 
have  won  him  another  promotion.  He  comes 
to  us  tonight  the  third  highest  ranking  offi- 
cial in  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world. 
He  is  now  head  of  the  greatest  lawmaking 
body  man  has  ever  conceived.  The  President 
and  Vice  President  alone  outrank  him.  He  is 
the  first  of  the  435  Delegates  charged  by  the 
people  themselves  to  make  laws  to  govern  the 
lives,  fortunes,  and  security  of  130,000,000 
people. 

Sam  Ratbtjhn  is  a  modest  man.  He  doesn't 
talk  about  himself.  His  friends  have  to  do 
all  the  talking. 

SAM    RATBVRN    EMBODIES    n)EAI.S    OF    ALL    TEXANS 

No  one  here,  at  least,  will  dispute  me  when 
I  speak  of  the  greatness  of  Texas.  But  why 
is  it  great?  There  isn't  a  square  inch  of  land 
here  now  that  wasn't  here  a  hundred,  a  thou- 
sand, years  ago.  All  the  hills  of  centwles  ago 
are  here.  So  are  the  plains,  the  fertile  river 
bottoms,  seacoasts,  oil,  sulfur,  and  mineral 
deposits,  the  grasslands  and  the  piney  woods. 
Something  turned  all  these  things  from  pure 
scenery  into  useful  implements  for  a  thriving 
civilization.  It  was,  of  course,  the  men  and 
women  who  came  as  pioneers  in  the  days  be- 
fore the  Republic  and  after.  They  made  this 
land  great.  Their  leaders,  out  of  their  own 
ranks,  made  them  make  this  land  great. 

Look  at  Sam  R.\TBxntN  and  you  are  looking 
at  Texas.  Ji  ever  there  was  a  Texas  product. 
It  is  Sam.  The  third  man  in  the  American 
Government  came  from  one  of  those  families 
which,  in  the  free  and  stimulating  atmos- 
phere of  Texas,  American  ideals  grew,  ex- 
pande<l,  progressed. 

Sam  had  before  his  eyes  as  a  child  back  in 
Tennessee,  where  he  was  born,  the  example 
of  a  mother  and  father  who  were  brave, 
courageous,  faithful  to  their  principles,  and 
determined.  They  were  the  kind  of  folks  who 
picked  up  their  fiock  of  12,  sold  out  their 
tiny  corn  farm  because  it  was  Inadequate, 
and  moved  to  Texas  to  raise  cotton. 


ADVERSITT  FAILS  TO  DAMPEN  FAMILY'S  FAITH 

They  dldnt  know  how  to  raise  cotton  In 
north  Texas  in  those  days.  But  they  weren't 
afraid.  They  Invested  every  dime  they  had 
in  a  40-acre  north  Texas  cotton  farm.  The 
first  year  the  rains  came,  the  winds  blew, 
the  bugs  descended,  and  the  sun  blazed  down. 
Everything  that  could  happen  did  happen. 
They  made  two  and  one-half  bales  that  sea- 
son—to live  on  through  the  year.  A  new 
baby  came  to  Join  the  family  circle,  and  an 
uncle  was  Invited  into  the  fold,  too.  Four- 
teen people  to  live  off  of  two  and  one-half 
bales  of  cotton.  That  didn't  scare  the  Ray- 
burns,  whose  dad  had  been  a  Confederate  sol- 
dier, a  survivor  of  a  lost  cause,  who  came  out 
of  It  a  parolee,  denied  even  his  horse.  They 
didn't  quit.  They  had  never  heard  the  word 
"quit."  They  lived,  picked  up  experience 
from  disaster,  drove  on. 

These  are  only  a  few  words  to  tell  you  of 
the  background  of  this  Texas  leader  of  today. 
A  history  full  of  words  couldn't  draw  a  bet- 
ter picture.  Could  a  man  reared  in  such  an 
environment  of  faith,  confidence,  strength, 
courage,  fail  when  he  attained  his  manhood 
to  forge  ahead?  I  don't  have  to  ask  you 
Texans  that  question.  You  arent  surprised 
when  I  remind  you  that  Sam  Ratbttrn  was 
elected  to  the  Texas  House  of  Representa- 
tives when  he  was  24  years  old.  He  served 
In  Austin  6  years  and  became  the  speaker. 

DALLAS  GAVEL  CALLS  HOUSE  TO  ORDEK  NOW 

You  Dallas  people  knew  what  to  expect. 
Back  in  1934  Clary  and  Charles  Bates,  two 
Texas  boys,  gave  him  a  gavel  made  in  a  Dallas 
high  school,  to  be  used  when  he  became 
Speaker.  That  Dallas  gavel  calls  the  House 
to  order  every  day  it  meets  now. 

In  1912  Sam  Ratburn  had  so  won  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  people  in  his 
legislative  district  that  when  he  asked  them 
to  send  him  to  Congress  they  didn't  hesitate. 
They  elected  him  hands  down.  That  was  the 
year  President  Wilson  went  into  office.  Sam 
has  been  in  Congress  ever  since. 

The  test  of  a  man  who  reaches  a  high 
place  is  whether  he  Is  big  enough  to  stay 
there.  Sam  Ratburn  has  always  proved, 
after  every  promotion,  that  he  was  too  big 
to  stay  where  he  was.  He  had  gone  toward 
the  top  by  sheer  force  of  his  Texas  spirit. 
I  don't  think  we  can  safely  say  he  has  reached 
the  top  yet.  In  a  century  and  a  half,  of  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
come  and  gone,  only  44  have  been  Speakers 
of  the  House.  This  is  but  slightly  more  than 
the  number  of  men  who  have  been  Presi- 
dent. Speakers  are  rare,  and  so  are  men 
like  Sam. 

His  record  for  legislation  16  brilliant. 
George  W.  Stlmpson,  the  famous  and  beloved 
Washington  correspondent  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Press  Club,  says  this 
about  the  record:  "I  had  Intended  to  list 
some  of  the  Important  laws  on  the  statute 
books  for  which  Sam  Ratburn  was  primarily 
responsible.  But  I  find  it  would  require  two 
or  three  newspaper  columns  to  name  them." 
So  George  Stimpson  gave  it  up. 

PROGRESSIVE    LEGISLATION    RATBURN 'S    SPECIALTY 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  name  them, 
either,  except  for  one  or  two.  Because  he 
sponsored  rural  electrification,  long  lines  of 
wires  reach  across  the  plains  of  America  to- 
day. The  power  they  distribute  cooks  meals, 
lights  lamps  in  farmhouses  far  off  the  main 
roads.  They  take  the  world  into  doors  closed 
to  the  world — by  radio.  Their  energy  saws 
wood,  washes  clothes.  Ices  food,  chtirns  but- 
ter— does  a  thousand  other  jobs.  They  bring 
plenty  of  power  to  do  the  work  at  prices 
modest  purses  can  bear.  This  power  replaces 
the  drudgery  of  yesterday  with  the  comforts 
of  today. 

The  widow,  school  teacher,  businessman, 
laborer,  farmer,  scrimping  and  saving  for  a 
little  backlog  against  misfortune,  honor  Sam 
Ratburn.  He  fought  to  put  the  Securities 
Act.  the  Securities  Exchangie  Act,  and  the 
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Utility  Holding  Company  Act  on  the  statutes. 
Now  they  can  expect  to  get  their  lltUe  nest 
egg  back  when  they  invest  it.  Women  once 
taught  school  for  50  years  Just  to  own  an 
equity  in  »0  acres  of  blue  sky. 

EATBURN  HELPS  AMERICA  CONSERVE  TTS  HERPrACX 

Because  Sam  Ratburn  and  men  like  him 
deplored  the  wasting  of  America's  natural  re- 
sources, mighty  programs  of  conservation 
are  In  operation  today.  We  are  fighting  to 
save  our  land,  our  great  heritage,  to  halter 
our  rivers,  preserve  our  forests.  On  Red 
River,  the  Brazos  River,  the  Colorado  River, 
on  many  other  rivers  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  we  are  storing  flood  waters  to  use 
when  there  is  no  water,  to  give  us  electric 
power  when  we  need  it.  This  enlightened 
legislation,  this  fine  foresight,  have  already 
borne  more  fruit  than  we  expected.  Besides 
conservation,  when  we  need  power  for  defense 
work  we  have  it. 

•  Suffice  It  to  say  that  in  his  quarter  of  c  cen- 
tury as  a  Congressman  and  congressional 
leader  some  battle  Sam  Ratburn  has  waged 
has  affected  the  life  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  America,  and  affecting  it,  im- 
proved it. 

When  he  has  followed  the  dictates  of  his 
upbringing  and  pioneered  against  rank  in- 
justices he  has  been  called  a  radical.  When 
out  of  his  deliberate  Judgment  he  has  lassoed 
some  dreamer  with  a  half-baked  scheme  to 
saddle  the  American  people,  he  has  been 
called  a  reactionary.  He  has  been  called 
everything— liberal  and  tory,  revolutionist, 
and  standpatter.  Those  who  know  him  real- 
ize he  has  never  been  but  one  thing— the 
same  Sam  Ratburn,  experienced,  poised,  capa- 
ble, with  one  unswerving  purpose — the  most 
good  for  the  most  people.  No  man  in  either 
House  of  Congress  has  dorjg  more  for  progres- 
sivfe  legislation.  No  man  has  held  more  clcsely 
to  the  democratic  principles  laid  down  In 
the  Constitution.  He  has  gone  forward,  but 
not  out  of  boimds.  He  has  played  on  the 
constitutional  fairways,  not  out  in  the  rough 
where  leaders  of  other  democracies  have  ex- 
perimented with  fire,  to  carry  their  countries 
down  and  out  In  this  world  of  change  and 
upheaval. 

rOURTH  DISTRICT  VOTERS  DUX  THANKS  OF  NATION 

In  concluding  I  think  It  Is  well  for  all  Texas 
and  Texans  to  turn  their  eyes  now  to  the  peo- 
ple Of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District.  To 
you  good  folks  along  Red  River,  In  city  and 
country,  in  all  the  areas  of  the  Foiulh  Dis- 
trict, I  want  to  say  a  few  words  for  all  of  us 
who  are  here.  You  small  businessmen,  farm- 
ers, housewives,  laborers.  Judges,  mayors,  law- 
yers, doctors,  clerks — all  of  you— are  the  ones 
who  Invested  faith  in  Sam  Ratburn  long  ago 
and  had  the  courage  to  keep  him  in  Congress. 
The  thanks  of  a  grateful  Texas,  of  a  grateful 
America,  are  due  you.  We  salute  you.  You 
have  demonstrated  you  know  your  business. 

I  think  we  all,  living  as  we  do  in  hours  of 
emergency  and  strain,  may  well  thank  our 
lucky  stars  for  all  our  leaders.  Disaster,  ruin, 
desolation  stalk  the  world  this  bitter  winter. 
Dictators  abroad  are  leading  their  people  by 
suppressing-  them,  starving  them,  blowing  up 
their  resources  In  explosions  from  the  skies 
and  in  the  seas,  laying  the  land  in  waste  and 
millions  in  their  graves.  They  are  bossing, 
whipping,  killing,  torturing  their  people  to 
lead  them. 

In  this  democracy  of  ours  we  shall  enter  a 
new  year  stronger  within  and  without  than 
we  ever  have  been.  We  shall  be  thankful  that 
men  like  President  Roosevelt,  Vice  President 
Wallace,  Speaker  Rayburn,  and  the  many 
outstanding,  mature  minds  of  our  Texas  dele- 
gation, are  our  leaders.  From  their  hands  we 
shall  receive  good,  not  evU.  Under  them 
we  can  go  forward  In  peace,  strong  and 
secure. 

Address  or  Congressman  Luthxb  Johnson 

This  occasion  tonight  is  a  just  and  richly 

deserved  tribute  to  a  great  Texan,  •  great 

American.    No   higher    enconlum   could   be 
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paid  any  man  than  to  be  called  and  deserve 
that  title.  I  measure  my  words  when  I  call 
Speaker  Ratbttrn  a  great  American;  and  that 
opinion  Is  based  not  on  hearsay  or  reputa- 
tion but  from  an  Intimate  association  with 
him  for  nearly  18  years  as  his  colleague  In 
the  House. 

While  I  was  active  in  the  practice  of  the 
legal  profession  I  have  said  many  times:  "if 
you  want  to  really  know  a  man,  practice  law 
with  him,  try  cases  with  him  and  against 
him.  and  you  will  soon  find  out  his  capa- 
bilities, his  character,  his  weaknesses,  and  his 
strength." 

Since  my  service  In  Congress  I  have  also 
come  to  know  there  Is  another  forum,  other 
than  the  courtroom,  where  the  measiirement 
of  men  may  be  accurately  taken,  and  that  is 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
among  the  colleagues  with  whom  you  serve. 
As  a  general  rule.  Members  of  Congress 
know  one  another  better  than  their  con- 
stituents know  them — perhaps  I  should 
qualify  this  by  saying  better  than  a  majority 
of  their  constituents  know  them. 
honors  of  house  won  in  acid  test  of 

durabilitt 
This  statement  Is  especially  true  in  recent 
years,  when  the  almost  continuous  sessions 
of  Congress  have  required  the  Members  to 
remain  almost  constantly  in  Washington. 
The  Members  see  their  colleagues  daily  while 
their  constituents  see  them  only  at  Internals. 
The  Members  see  their  colleagues  while  they 
are  on  duty  and  while  they  are  under  fire 
and  in  meeting  crises,  and  these  are  the  times 
and  these  are  the  tests  which  determine  the 
character,  the  caliber,  and  the  fiber  of  which 
men  are  made. 

And  let  me  say  this:  The  membership  of 
the  House  knows  how  to  appraise  the  real 
value  and  ability  of  its  individual  Members. 
The  House  seldom  makes  a  mistake  in  its 
appraisal  of  a  Member.  Its  Judgment  is 
critical  and  exacting,  but  It  is  usually  accti- 
rate  and  Just. 

I  have  mentioned  these  things  so  that  you 
may  know  that  Sam  RATStmN's  election  as 
majority  leader  by  his  party  and  his  subse- 
quent election  to  the  Speakership  of  the 
House  at  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
without  opposition,  was  neither  accidental 
nor  automatic  but  came  to  him  as  the  high- 
est tribute  that  could  be  paid  any  man — to 
be  chosen  out  of  a  membership  of  435  by  his 
colleagues,  who  know  him  and  who  are  dis- 
cerning, critical,  and  exacting  in  choosing 
their  leaders. 

ABILITT,      not      BENIORTTT,      governs      HIGHEST 
HONOB    IN    house 

His  28  years  of  continuous  service  as  a 
Member  of  the  Hovise  contributed  to,  but 
was  not  controlling  in,  his  selection.  Senior- 
ity alone  controls  committee  assignments 
and  one's  rank  upon  the  committee,  but 
when  it  comes  to  fill  the  exalted  office  of 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  highest  honor 
that  that  historic  body  can  confer,  there 
must  be  something  plus  seniority— real  abil- 
ity, true  qualities  of  leadership,  seasoned 
experience,  poise,  good  judgment,  and  one 
whose  character  and  personality  inspire  the 
faith  of  his  colleagues  that  he  can  and  will 
do  the  right  thing.  Sam  Ratburn's  28  years 
of  faithful  and  able  service  In  the  House 
demonstrated  to  its  membership  beyond  all 
doubt  that  he  was  not  only  preeminently 
fitted  for  the  place  but  was  the  type  of  man 
who  wotild  reflect  credit  upon  the  great  office 
to  which  he  was  chosen. 

His  selection  as  Speaker  has  been  vindi- 
cated and  he  has  confirmed  the  faith  of  his 
fellow  Members  in  him  by  measuring  up  to 
the  highest  standards  of  that  exalted  office. 

The  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  of  which  he 
is  now  Speaker  of  the  House,  after  one  of  the 
longest  continuous  sessions  on  record,  will 
soon  automatically  expire,  and  on  January 
8  there  wlU  eonvene  In  Washington  a  new 
Congress— the  Seventy-seventh— and  he  will 


be  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  m  that  Con- 
gress by  the  vote  of  every  Member  we  th« 
Republicans,  who,  following  the  time-hon- 
ored custom  and  for  the  sake  of  party  regu- 
larity, wlu  cast  their  votes  for  whatever 
losing  candidate  they  chance  to  designate. 

tributes  pour  IN   AS  ANSWERS  TO  NOMINATION 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Texas  delegation 
in  the  Hovise,  recently  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Democratic  Members  of  the  House,  ad- 
vising that  the  Texas  delegation  would  pre- 
sent the  name  of  the  present  Speaker,  Hon. 
Sam  Ratburn,  for  reelection  as  Speaker  in  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress,  and  1  wish  you 
could  read  the  letters  which  came  to  me  in 
reply.  The  response  was  immediate,  spon- 
taneous, and  enthusiastic,  all  pledging  not 
only  their  support  but  staUng  that  none 
could  or  would  even  think  of  opposing  8am 
Ratburn,  in  view  of  the  fine  record  he  has 
made,  and  the  tributes  they  paid  him  in  these 
letters  were  complimentary  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  many  of  them  used  the  designa- 
tion I  did  in  opening  these  remarks  by  call- 
ing him  a  g^eat  American,  which  he  is  in 
every  sense  of  the  word— great  In  character, 
great  In  service,  great  in  ability. 

While  Texas  and  the  Nation  are  indebted 
to  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Texas 
for  sending  a  man  like  Sam  Ratburn  to  Con- 
gress and  continuing  to  send  him  for  28  years, 
the  people  of  that  district,  the  citisens  of 
Texas,  and  the  Nat' on  are  indebted  to  SaM' 
Ratbx^n  for  being  what  he  U.  Possessing 
not  only  a  great  Intellect,  a  heart  that  beau 
in  sympathy  and  love  for  his  fellow  man,  » 
most  pleasing  personality,  but  better  still  and 
more  enduring  than  these,  his  life  Is  but- 
tressed by  a  rugged  character  of  old-fashioned 
honesty  and  integrity  which  he  Inherited 
from  his  Tennessee  forebears. 

speakership  is  man-killing  job  in  moossn 

TIMES 

He  has  another  requisite  qualification  for 
Speaker— rugged  health  and  a  capacity  to  en- 
dure worry  and  hard  work.  He  will  have  to 
draw  heavily  on  this  reserve  (rf  physical 
strength,  for  the  Speakership  Is  a  man- 
killing  job.  During  my  service  in  Congress 
four  Speakers  of  the  House  have  died  whUe 
serving  as  Speaker.  The  public  litUe  realises 
the  toll  exacted  of  a  man  who  conscientiously 
performs  the  exacting  duties  of  this  office, 
whose  importance  and  responsibility  in  our 
Government  Is  next  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States. 

But  Sam  Ratbttrn  will  use  the  same  for- 
mula in  his  service  as  Speaker  that  be  has 
throughout  his  service  In  Congress.  When  he 
came  to  Congress  he  wisely  decided  to  build 
his  congressional  career  not  upon  the  shift- 
ing sands  of  meteoric  flight  and  eschewed 
all  showy,  spectacular  appeals  for  notoriety, 
building  his  career  rather  upon  the  solid  rock 
of  bard,  conscientious  work  and  the  use  of 
old-fashioned  common  sense,  and  by  theee 
means  he  advanced  slowly  but  steadily,  step 
by  step,  until  he  has  atuined  the  highest 
legislative  honor  that  can  come  to  mortal 
man. 

I  present  him,  your  friend  and  my  friend, 
the  man  who  has  brought  glory  and  honor 
to  his  district,  to  his  State,  and  to  his  Nation, 
the  Honorable  Sam  Ratbttrn,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congreai  of 
the  United  States. 

Address  or  the  Honorable  8am  RATWur 
Mr.  Toastmaster  and  friends,  first  allow  me 
to  thank  you  and  all  those  who  In  any  way 
contributed  to  this  fine  affair  in  my  honor. 
I  shall  never  cease  to  be  grateful  to  you  all. 
With  the  exception  of  the  occasion  of  the 
splendid  homecoming  the  people  of  Bonham. 
Fannin  County,  and  the  other  counties  In  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  gave  me  In 
October,  this  is  the  only  appearance  I  haw 
been  able  to  make  In  Texas  since  being  ele- 
vated to  the  upemkenhip  ot  Xht  Houn  of 
Representatives. 
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Z  am  deeply  grateful,  therefore,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  who 
bave  allowed  me  to  serve  until  I  was  made 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
am  deeply  and  everlastingly  grateful  to  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
tor  selecting  me  as  their  presiding  ofBcer.  In 
the  halls  of  memory  and  In  the  depths  of  my 
heart  they  will  not  be  forgotten. 

It  Is  more  than  an  ordinary  privilege  In 
these  critical  and  troublesome  days  to  be 
a  speaker  or  a  leader  of  a  great  representative 
national  assembly.  Truly  representative  na- 
tional assemblies  are  rare  In  the  world  today. 

pATTAg    G>KAT   1CONT7MENT   TO    FRXZ   rMTZaPSISX 

Dallas  being  typical  of  Texas,  there  is  no 
more  notable  monument  to  the  American 
spirit  of  democracy  and  free  enterprise  than 
where  we  meet  tonight,  the  city  of  Dallas. 
So  whUe  we  are  here  together  tonight  I  want 
to  talk  to  3rou  about  these  things — democracy 
and  free  enterprise  and  the  Government 
which  makes  them  possible. 

This  thriving  city,  rising  above  the  plains 
and  valleys  of  Texas.  Is  an  ideal  in  concrete 
form.  It  beckons  to  every  Texas  boy,  calls 
up  his  best  ambitions,  and  rouses  him  to  ac- 
cept the  healthy  challenge  his  heritage  pro- 
vides him.  Like  most  dreaming  boys  in 
America,  he  may  hope  some  day  to  be  a  great 
farmer,  or  ranchman,  or  a  leading  business  or 
professional  man.  But  whether  this  good  for- 
tune comes  to  him  or  not.  there  are  still  other 
things  his  Texas  ingenuity,  his  Texas  liberty, 
his  Texas  civilization  will  get  for  him.  What- 
ever hla  work,  the  rewards  will  be  his.  There 
Is  a  home  here  for  him,  room  to  expand,  a 
business  from  which  he  can  make  a  living, 
peace  and  secxirity  in  which  to  operate. 
Then  are  the  proved  blessings  of  democracy. 
Texas  has  them  all. 

I  come  to  renew  with  you  the  pledge  that 
we  shall  preserve  our  Texas  and  American 
democracy  in  peace  under  our  Constitution. 

JLJTXOM   or  DKMOCaACT    ONCX    INCONCHVABL* 

When  I  entered  the  Congress  many  years 
ago.  It  never  eerlcualy  occurred  to  me  that 
any  country  that  bad  once  experienced  the 
benefits  of  democratic  government  would  ever 
consent  to  their  abolition.  But  as  we  have 
seen  democratic  institutions  destroyed  in  one 
nation  after  another  in  Europe,  we  have 
come  to  realize  that  democracy  is  something 
that  each  generation  must  fight  to  gain  or 
to  preserve. 

Our  generation  must  be  vigilant  If  we  are 
to  preserve  our  democracy. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cent\U7.  when 
we  fought  to  gain  our  democracy,  ideas  of 
freedom,  of  the  rights  of  men,  and  of  the 
dignity  of  the  humblest  individual  were  in 
the  air.  Other  countries,  Inspired  by  the 
progress  of  democracy  in  the  New  World, 
were  soon  to  enfranchise  their  citizens  and 
to  produce  form-j  of  government  as  repre- 
sentative in  many  respects  as  our  own  system. 

But  today  democracy  is  on  the  defensive. 
Tlie  forces  of  dictatorship  and  intolerance 
have  gained  the  upper  hand  in  many  lands. 
We  must  guard  ourselves  as  never  before 
against  the  contagion  of  these  evil  forces. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  deplore  tyranny 
and  oppression  wherever  found.  It  is  not 
enough  for  us  to  arm  ourselves  to  defend  our 
free  Institutions  from  foreign  aggression.  We 
must  bestir  ourselves  to  see  that  the  social 
and  economic  unrest  which  weakened  and 
destroyed  democracy  in  Europe  does  not 
weaken  and  destroy  democracy  in  America. 

DKMOCBACT    MUST   BX  KSPT   WAT   OF   UT* 

It  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  democracy  In 
America  is  not  a  matter  of  political  form  only 
but  a  wtiy  of  life  which  brings  opporttmity 
and  secxirity  to  the  comnu>n  man. 

Americans  generally  and  Texans  particu- 
larly have  taken  pride  in  the  pioneering  spirit 
which  has  given  us  great  faith  in  ourselves. 
But  we  must  recognize  that  that  faith  has 
come  largely  from  the  democracy  of  economic 


opportunity  which   our  great  vmtapped  re- 
sources made  possible. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  rapid  Indvis- 
triallzation  of  our  country  has  brought  in- 
creasing Inequalities  in  wealth,  in  economic 
power,  and  in  economic  opportunity.  Where- 
as in  the  past  democracy  of  economic  oppor- 
tvmlty  could  be  had  by  government  letting 
people  alone,  today  a  democracy  of  oppor- 
tunity is  possible  only  with  the  active  help 
of  government.  There  is  no  opportunity  for 
the  man  who  wants  to  work  and  cannot  find 
a  Job  at  a  living  wage.  There  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  a  farmer  who  cannot  sell  his  crops 
for  a  fair  price. 

Today  we  in  America  have  as  much  to  fear 
from  a  government  which  leaves  undone  the 
things  which  should  be  done  as  we  have  to 
fear  from  a  government  which  does  things 
which  should  be  left  undone.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  the  work  of  the  Government 
today  is  more  important  than  it  has  ever 
been  at  any  time  in  our  history.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  active  cooperation  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
government  today  is  more  Important  than 
it  has  ever  been  at  any  time  in  our  history. 
THE  rtJNcnoN  or  coNcatss  in  complex  times 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  political  speech 
tonight,  but  I  do  want  to  give  you  some  idea 
of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  function  of  the 
Congress  and  Its  relation  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Under  our  system  of  government  the  Con- 
gress provides  the  forum,  not  only  where 
public  opinion  makes  Itself  felt  but  where 
public  opinion  is  developed,  shaped,  and 
molded.  In  this  forum  men  and  women 
speak — yes;  even  scheme — to  obtain  legis- 
lation which  they  desire  for  the  Nation.  But 
behind  their  speaking  and  behind  their 
scheming  Ideas  are  struggling  to  be  born. 
Democratic  government  Is  something  far 
more  than  the  counting  of  votes. 

Of  course,  in  the  congressional  forum  all 
Is  not  pure  reason.  There  are  obdurate,  sel- 
fish Interests,  stubtKtm  prejudices,  and  pas- 
sionate fears.  But  reason  has  a  way  of  ulti- 
mately triumphing  over  unreason  In  the 
open  forum  of  public  opinion.  Only  force 
and  coercion — the  weapons  of  tyranny — can 
long  delay  the  ultimate  triumph  of  reason. 
Therein  lies  the  virtue  of  democracy.  The 
decisions  of  a  democracy  may  not  always  be 
right,  but  wrong  decisions  may  readily  be 
reversed.  In  a  democracy  passion  may  pro- 
pose, but  reason  will  ultimately  dispose. 
Under  other  forms  of  government  what  force 
ordains  only  counterforce  can  change. 

FREEDOM  OF  THOUGHT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  ESSENTIAL 

A  true  democracy  Is  not  possible  without 
freedom  of  men  to  express  their  own  thoughts 
and  to  learn  from  the  thoughts  of  their 
fellow  men.  As  one  of  the  greatest  expound- 
ers of  our  constitutional  faith.  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  has  said:  "When  men  have  realized 
that  time  has  upset  many  fighting  faiths, 
they  may  come  to  believe  even  more  than 
they  believe  the  very  foundations  of  their 
own  conduct  that  the  ultimate  good  desired 
Is  better  reached  by  free  trade  In  Ideas;  that 
the  best  test  of  truth  is  the  power  of  thought 
to  get  Itself  accepted  la  the  competition  of 
the  market:  and  tha~  truth  is  the  only 
ground  upon  which  their  wishes  safely  can  be 
carried  out." 

A  truly  representative  assembly  Is  the 
heart  of  democracy;  without  It  there  can  be 
no  democracy.  A  truly  representative  as- 
sembly mvist  be  representative  not  of  a  mere 
majority  of  the  people,  but  of  all  of  the 
people.  Such  an  asscjmbly  the  founding 
fathers  Intended  the  Congress  to  be;  such  an 
assembly  the  Congres.s  has  been.  In  this 
forum  the  founding  fathers  Intended  that 
the  will  of  the  majority  should  prevail,  but 
only  after  the  views  of  the  minority  as  well 
as  the  majority  have  been  heard.  Freedom 
of  debate  means  freedom  for  the  expression 
of  views  which  the  majority  despise  as  well 


as  freedom  for  the  expression  of  views  which 
the  minority  loathe.  In  a  democracy  legis- 
lation which  represents  the  will  of  today's 
majority  are  often  the  ideas  of  yesterday's 
minority.  Much  of  the  legislation  in  which 
we  take  pride  today  we  owe  to  yesterday's 
valiant  minority.  Even  from  our  judicial 
history  we  learn  that  today's  minority  opin- 
ions may  become  the  majority  opinions  of 
tomorrow. 

PHOFTTABLE  DEBATE    MUST  TERMINATE   WITH 
ACTION 

The  powers  of  debate,  valuable  as  they  are, 
generally  speaking,  are  preliminary  to  the 
business  of  legislation.  The  Congress  is,  and 
was  intended  to  be,  more  than  a  debating 
society.  Debate  must  terminate  In  action  if 
effective  government  is  to  be  carried  on. 

How  well  our  lawmaking  is  done  depends 
essentially  on  the  quality  of  our  lawmakers, 
and  in  that  our  history  enables  us  to  take 
Just  pride.  In  our  congressional  halls  have* 
been  heard  the  voices  of  consecrated  men, 
men  who  have  spent  their  energies  without 
stint  in  a  whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  pub- 
lic good.  They  gave  themselves  to  their  coun- 
try's service  as  truly,  as  unsparingly,  and 
with  as  fine  a  patriotism  as  if  they  had  been 
called  to  serve  on  a  battlefield  of  war. 

It  has  become  fashionable  in  some  quar- 
ters to  disparage  the  capacities  of  public 
servants  as  a  class — to  suggest  that  they  do 
not  measure  up  to  the  qualities  of  men  In 
the  world  of  business  and  finance.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unfair  or  more  untrue.  We 
cannot  expect  public  life,  any  more  than 
private  life  to  be  wholly  Immune  from  medi- 
ocrity. But  In  public  life  mediocrity  cannot 
long  go  undiscovered.  In  public  life  a 
man's  actions  and  views  are  known  to  his 
colleagues  and  to  the  public  he  represents 
as  well  as — and  sometimes,  I  think,  better 
than — he  knows  those  actions  and  views 
himself.  The  same  cannot  always  be  said  of 
the  world  of  private  affairs. 

VAIN    AND    SHALLOW     MEN     DANGEROUS 
EVERYWHERE 

Let  me  turn  again  to  a  safe  distance  and  a 
safe  time,  and  recall  what  that  sagacious 
English  student  of  government  and  finance, 
Walter  Bagehot,  said  a  generation  or  more 
ago: 

"A  large  bank  Is  exactly  the  place  where  a 
vain  and  shallow  person  In  authority.  If  he 
be  a  man  of  gravity  and  method,  as  such 
men  often  are,  may  do  Infinite  evil  In  no  long 
time  and  before  he  is  detected;  If  he  is  lucky 
enough  to  begin  at  a  time  of  expansion  in 
trade,  he  is  nearly  sure  not  to  be  found  out 
till  the  time  of  contraction  has  arrived,  and 
when  very  large  figures  will  be  required  to 
reckon  the  evil  he  has  done." 

But,  as  Bagehot  observed,  a  leader  In  pub- 
lic life  Is  subject  to  greater  checks:  "A  Prime 
Minister  or  a  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer  or  a 
secretary  of  state  must  explain  his  policy  and 
defend  his  actions  in  Parliament;  and  the 
discriminating  tact  of  a  critical  assembly, 
abounding  In  experience  and  guided  by  tra- 
dition, will  soon  discover  what  he  Is." 

I  commend  these  words  to  those  who  in 
our  own  day  and  in  our  own  country  think 
that  all  the  wisdom  in  the  world  is  outside 
the  sphere  of  popular  government. 

EASE   OF    ISO    YEARS   AGO   NO   LONGER    EXISTS 

But  even  for  our  most  gifted  lawmakers 
the  problems  of  government  are  not  as  sim- 
ple as  they  were  150  year^-^tgo.  It  is  not  as 
easy  as  It  once  was  for  the  Congress  to  meet 
both  the  demands  for  adequate  discussion 
of  the  Nation's  needs  and  the  demands  for 
the  necessary  legislative  action  to  meet  those 
needs.  The  ability  of  the  Congress  to  meet 
these  Insistent  demands  Is  the  test  of  the 
ability  of  our  democracy  to  survive.  Out  of 
its  own  experience  and  within  the  broad  con- 
tour of  the  Constitution  the  Congress  Is 
evolving  the  means  necessary  to  meet  that 
test. 
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Pot  some  years,  gradually  and  experimen- 
tally, the  Congress  has  been  wisely  de- 
limiting the  field  of  effective  legislative 
action.  It  has  bseu  coofinlng  itself  more  and 
more  to  laying  dc^wn  definite  standards  of 
legislative  policy  ai|id  leaving  the  detaUed  ap- 
plication of  these  standards  to  administra- 
tive agencies  with  technically  equipped  staffs. 
This  procedure  gives  promise  of  Improving 
rather  than  Impairing  both  the  charncter  of 
the  legislative  debate  and  the  quality  of  the 
leglslaUve  product.  It  enables  the  Congress 
to  debate  broad  Bfiatters  of  policy  without 
being  lost  in  a  majss  of  technical  detail.  It 
enables  the  Congrpse  to  know  and  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  legislation  upon 
which  it  votes.  Ahd  It  does  not  take  from 
the  Congress  the  p<|>wer  to  amend  or  supple- 
ment legislation  of  this  character  at  any 
time  that  It  finds  that  legislation  Is  not 
being  applied  and  enforced  in  accordance 
with  Congress'  own^  understanding  of  Its  de- 
clared policy. 

DELEGATION  OF  AUTHORrTY  SURE  SAFEGUARD 

Par  from  undermining  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  Congress,  delegation  of  au- 
thority to  administrative  agencies  is  one  of 
the  surest  safeguard^.  It  is  a  procedure  which 
conserves  the  vital  j  powers  of  the  Congress 
for  vital  matters.  It  removes  rather  than 
creates  the  danger  of  dictatorship  by  provid- 
ing the  means  of  making  democracy  work 
under  the  complex  conditions  of  modern  life. 
I  am  proud  to  have  taken  an  active  part  la 
the  creation  of  many  of  these  commissions 
and  boards.  I  might  name  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  Tariff  Board,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Is 
an  agency  of  the  Congress.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  does  not  perform  any 
act  that  the  Congress  has  not  the  power  and 
the  authority  to  perform  Itself.  Members  of 
Congress  are  too  busy  with  other  duUes, 
among  them  fixing  treat  legislative  poUcles. 
to  take  the  time  to  go  into  the  finer  techni- 
calities of  a  rate  structure  or  granting  the 
right  to  a  railroad  !to  Issue  new  securities, 
whether  in  the  fortm  of  stocks  or  bonds! 
Congress  therefore  delegated  this  authority 
to  a  commission  of  11  men  with  trained  ex- 
perts to  work  out  thje  details  for  them.  The 
same  might  be  truly!  said  of  every  board  and 
every  other  commission  formed  In  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

CONGRESS   DOES    NOT  ^UDICATZ    BY   DELECATINO 

The  passage  of  thifse  acts  was  not  the  ab- 
dication of  Congress  of  its  authority,  but  a 
delegation  of  that  au|Dhorlty  to  its  creature. 

The  growing  demands  made  upon  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  government  make  a  respon- 
sible national  leadership  and  national  direc- 
tion Increasingly  vlt8|l.  That  leadership  and 
direction  must  be  Intimately  informed 
through  the  administrative  organs  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  multitudinous  problems  with 
which  modern  government  must  deal  and 
with  which  no  Individual  unaided  by  a  large 
and  coordinated  organization  with  a  highly 
trained  and  efficient  personnel  can  hope  to 
deal.  Legislation  dock  not  spring  full  grown 
from  the  head  of  Z5eu.i.  Legislative  Ideas  may 
come  from  an  individual  legislator  acutely 
aware  of  his  constituents'  needs;  they  may 
come  from  some  unknown  administrator 
keenly  conscious  of  his  own  bureau's  inabil- 
ity to  meet  legitlmaie  demands  made  upon 
It.  But  a  concrete  legislative  program  re- 
quires technical  competence  to  Insure  that  its 
objective  is  effectively  accomplished.  A  great 
national  legislature  oarmot  safely  rely  upon 
the  technical  assistance  and  advice  which 
private  interests,  sometimes  selfishly  and 
sometimes  luiselfishly,  are  willing  to  provide. 

In  nearly  all  democratic  countries  other 
than  our  own  natlonail  leadership  Is  vested  in 
a  cabinet  of  ministers  composed  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  majority  party  in  the  legislature  or 
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at  the  leaders  of  a  coalition  of  parties  or 
groups  able  to  command  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  legislature. 
These  ministers  become  the  responsible  heads 
of  the  great  administrative  departments  of 
government,  whose  staffs  are  at  their  com- 
mand in  helping  to  devise  and  shape  their 
national  legislative  program. 

PRESIDENT    NOT    SEPARATED    FROM    CONGRESS 

Under  our  Constitution,  executive  leader- 
ship is  vested  in  a  President,  elected  by  the 
people  and  responsible  to  the  people.  He  is 
not  only  charged  with  the  faithful  execution 
of  the  laws,  but  under  the  Constitution  It  is 
his  duty  from  time  to  time  to  give  to  the 
Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the 
Union  and  to  recommend  to  their  considera- 
tion such  measiu'es  as  he  shall  Judge  neces- 
sary and  expedient.  The  President  is  not  a 
Member  of  the  Congress,  but  he  has  power  to 
veto  legislation  and  prevent  it  becoming  law 
unless  passed  over  his  veto  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  Houses. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  our  form  of  government 
as  compared  with  the  parliamentary  or  cabi- 
net system.  I  think  that  the  two  systems 
differ  less  in  their  practical  operation  than 
has  commonly  been  supposed.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  the  cabinet  system  gives  the 
parliament  more  power  than  does  our  own 
constitutional  system  give  the  Congress.  It 
Is  true  that  under  the  cabinet  form  of  gov- 
ernment the  parliament  can  at  any  time 
cause  a  change  of  administration  by  a  vote 
of  no  confidence.  But  that  very  fact  exer- 
cises an  enormous  restraint  over  the  parlia- 
ment and  makes  party  discipline  much  more 
strict  than  with  us.  In  practical  operation 
the  individual  Senator  or  Representative  in 
Congress  has  much  more  scope  to  express  and 
make  his  individual  point  of  view  felt,  and 
that  scope  is  limited  much  more  by  self- 
imposed  rules  of  seniority  than  by  any 
principle  of  party  responsibility. 

PRESIDENT    SYMBOLIZES    HOPES    OF    NATION 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  our  form 
of  government  works  best  when  a  majority 
in  the  Congress  is  sjrmpathetlc  toward  the 
leaderahlp  of  the  President.  As  a  direct  rep- 
resentative of  all  the  people,  he  symbolizes 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Nation;  as 
the  successful  party  candidate  for  the  Na- 
tion's highest  office  he  Is  the  leader  of  his 
party.  The  President  thus  carries  a  mandate 
not  only  from  the  majority  of  his  party  but 
from  a  majority  of  the  electorate.  A  Presi- 
dent, under  our  system  of  government,  can 
escape  the  responsibUity  of  leadership  only 
by  Incapacity  and  lack  of  personal  force. 
President  Wilson  was  often  quoted  as  saying, 
"I  am  the  responsible  leader  of  the  party 
In  power." 

But  no  President  has  been  able  effectively 
to  draw  together  the  divergent  forces  and 
conflicting  Interests  represented  In  the  Con- 
gress without  assuming  and  asserting  vigor- 
ously the  power  of  his  office.  The  President 
has  no  legal  authority  to  compel  the  Con- 
gress to  accept  his  leadership.  But  unlike  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  he  owes  no  special 
loyalty  to  any  one  State  or  to  any  one  dis- 
trict; he  Is  elected  to  represent  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  Grover  Cleveland  stated :  "In  the 
scheme  of  cur  National  Government  the 
Presidency  Is  preeminently  the  people's 
office." 

FRESISXNT'S  INFLUENCE  ON  CONGRESS  GREAT 

The  President  therefore  is  in  a  position  to 
exert  great  moral  influence  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  see  that  the  action  of  the  Congress 
is  responsive  to  the  desires  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  and  that  the  national  interests  are 
not  obscured  by  local  or  group  Interests  and 
are  not  frustratci:  by  a  combination  of  these 
Interests  contrary  to  the  general  good. 

If  the  President  should  lose  touch  with  the 
people  and  with  the  national  needs,  the  Con- 
gress Is  obviously  In  a  position  to  refuse  to 
go  along:  It  is  difficult,  however,  for  the  Con- 


freas  itaelf  to  supplant,  rather  than  merely 
act  as  a  check  upon,  the  leadership  of  the 
Chief  Executive.  After  Lincoln's  death  a 
Vice  President  sixxeeded  Lincoln  who  couM 
not  in  the  same  measure  speak  for  the  ootm- 
try  as  a  whole;  and  at  least  partly  because  at 
that  fact,  the  OongroM  tried  to  assume  the 
role  of  nauonal  leadership.  The  resides,  as 
we  know,  were  diMstrous  for  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  Ignoble  treatment  of  the  South 
during  this  period  still  has  its  effect  upon  the 
national  economy.  North  as  well  as  South 
suffered  from  the  moral  bankruptcy  of  the 
democratic  process. 

I  am  becomingly  proud  of  the  status  of 
presiding  officers  and  floor  leaders  of  the  Con- 
gress. While  our  duty  Is  not  to  abdicate  our 
own  responsibility,  and  we  wUl  not,  either  to 
the  President  or  to  Individual  Members  of 
the  Congress,  our  highest  duty  is  to  do  every- 
thing In  our  power  to  see  that  there  Is  team- 
work between  the  President  ahd  the  Congress 
in  carrying  out  the  Nation's  business.  Our 
duty  is  to  see  that  the  Congress  undersUnds 
the  problems  and  the  difficulties  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  that  the  Presklent  understands  the 
problems  and  the  difficulties  of  the  Congre&s 
and  its  Members. 

COMMITTEES   PLAT  IKPOBTAlirT  PART  IN 

DEMOCRACY 

Congressional  committees  have  an  impor« 
tant  part  to  play  in  sifting  out  lU-concelved 
or  faultily  drafted  legislative  proposals,  but 
ekpertence  demonstrates  that  they  alone  can- 
not fulfill  the  need  of  national  leadership. 
National  leadership  cannot  be  dispersed 
among  numerous  committees  unknown  to 
the  coimtry  at  large.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  almost  S'M  many  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House  today  as  there  were  Mem« 
bers  of  the  first  House  in  1789;  and  there  are 
more  standing  committees  of  the  Senate  than 
there  were  Senators  in  the  First  Congress. 
Members  of  a  contmlttee,  largely  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  seniority  and  dependent  upon 
the  voters  of  particular  States  or  dlstrtcts. 
may  not  even  adequately  represent  a  cross 
section  of  either  House. 

History  records  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
has  made  Its  most  notable  contrlbutlors  in 
cooperation  with  the  active  leadership  of 
those  Presidents  who  have  commanded  the 
confidence  of  the  people  as  a  whole  and  who 
have  had  the  courage  to  fight  for  their 
ideals — Washington,  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Lin- 
coln, Cleveland,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Woodrcw 
Wilson,  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

ROOSEVELT  LEADERSHIP  LIGHT  IN  PRESENT  «~FT|rTff 

In  cooperaUon  with  such  leadership,  the 
Congress  has  fulfilled  Its  destiny  during  the 
most  critical  periods  of  our  country's  his* 
tory.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  fine  sense  and 
patriotism  of  American  manhood  and  wom- 
anhood that  m  every  crisis  In  American  his- 
tory they  have  raised  up  a  man  who  has  met 
fully  the  responsibility  of  the  hour.  In  the 
present  crisis  and  world  upheaval,  America 
and  the  world  have  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 

In  other  lands  democratic  institutions 
have  broken  under  the  strains  of  economic 
pressures  and  social  dissensions.  But  the 
history  of  the  Congfress  Is  the  history  of  the 
triumph  of  national  unity  over  local  interest; 
of  national  good  will  over  narrow  bigotry,  of 
national  vision  ovti  selfish  greed.  Those  tri- 
umphs were  not  achieved  by  men  of  little 
faith;  they  were  achieved  by  men  of  good 
courage  who  knew  that  the  price  of  liberty 
is  eternal  vigilance. 

Our  eyes  turn  toward  the  future.  We  see 
new  challenges  to  cur  democratic  principles. 
But,  sensing  the  dangers  thst  beset  democ- 
racy, we  are  the  more  determined  that  our 
Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  shah  prove  Its  ability  to  meet 
every  challenge  and  every  need. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  have  called 
upon  the  people  of  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  many  times  and  never  In  vain.  To- 
night I  again  call  upon  them  and  you,  and 
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those  who  listen,  end  those  who  may  read, 
that  In  thla  challenging— yea,  this  threaten- 
ing—hour  that  we,  all  of  ua,  reswear  our  faith 
mnd  allegiance  to  this  Republic  and  all  for 
which  it  stands — that  we  will  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic — 
that  we  shall  here  and  now  determine  that 
the  work  of  thla  great  democracy  is  not  fin- 
ished, but  that  It  shall  In  the  years  to  come 
fulfill  even  a  greater  destiny. 


To  ProTide  for  tiic  Training  of  Civil 
Glider  Pilots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COSTELLO 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  January  24. 1941 


Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  will  not  slide  backward  in 
aviation  if  the  young  men  of  America 
glide  forward  in  their  training  in  the  air. 
In  order  to  make  sure  of  America's  su- 
premacy in  aviation,  I  have  today  intro- 
duced a  bill  providing  for  a  program  of 
training  glider  pilots  throughout  the  Na- 
tion which  would  be  carried  on  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  the 
C.  A.  A.  will  be  authorized  to  train  as 
many  glider  pilots  as  they  deem  proper. 
This  phase  of  aviation  has  been  entirely 
neglected  heretofore  in  the  United  States, 
so  that  today  there  are  scarcely  200  glider 
clubs  in  the  whole  Nation.  According  to 
statistics  of  the  C.  A.  A.,  there  are  only 
124  licensed  gliders  in  this  country,  with 
120  private  glider  pilots  registered  and 
licensed,  and  only  45  commercial  ghder 
pilots.  The  glider-training  program  will 
bridge  a  gap  for  some  2,000.000  young- 
sters in  this  coimtry  who  are  today  flying 
model  planes  with  rubber  bands,  but  who 
aim  to  fly  real  airplanes  when  they 
grow  up. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Germany 
has  for  years  carried  on  a  program  of 
glider  training  which  has  resulted  in 
some  250,000  to  300,000  young  Germans 
having  been  trained  as  glider  pilots.  It 
Is  trom  these  experienced  and  trained 
young  men  that  Germany  today  is  ob- 
taining her  great  mass  of  pilots  for  her 
armed  forces. 

The  Army  and  Navy  can  readily  train 
men  for  the  ordinary  branches  of  service. 
Likewise,  there  are  more  than  50,000  "ra- 
dio hams"  throughout  the  country,  most 
of  whom  would  be  available  for  service 
with  the  Army  Signal  Corps  in  time  of 
need.  Yet  there  is  no  reserve  of  aircraft 
pilots  in  the  Nation.  Our  national  de- 
fense and  the  future  of  aviation  depends 
on  our  giving  wings  to  our  youth.  Re- 
spite the  vast  numbers  of  young  men  i^io 
are  eager  to  learn  aviation,  who  are  today 
seeking  such  a  career,  they,  nevertheless. 
have  no  opportunity  to  obtain  the  pre- 


liminary training  necessary  for  the  crea- 
tion of  aircraft  pilots. 

An  extensive  program  of  glider-pilot 
training  would  satisfy  this  need  and 
would  readily  provide  the  United  States 
with  a  vast  reservoir  of  potential  aircraft 
pilots.  More  particularly,  when  the  pres- 
ent war  emergency  conditions  have 
changed  and  the  newly  expanded  aircraft 
industry  of  this  country  returns  to  peace- 
time production,  this  program  would 
prove  of  Inestimable  value.  Having 
trained  a  large  group  of  glider  pilots,  this 
would  develop  a  greatly  increased  inter- 
est in  aviation  and  would  bring  about  an 
expansion  of  civilian  flying  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Let  us  not  hold  our  heads  in  the  clouds 
in  the  false  belief  that  we  have  a  prac- 
tical program  of  training  our  young  men 
in  aviation.  We  need  50,000  more  young 
men  in  the  clouds  if  we  are  to  have  a 
sound  well-grounded  program  of  national 
defense. 


The  So-Called  Lease-Lend  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  January  24.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FREDERICK  C. 
SMITH,   OF   OHIO 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress I  delivered  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  through  station 
WJSV  at  10:15,  Wednesday  evening. 
January  22,  1941.  entitled  "The  So-called 
Lease-Lend  Bill": 

THE   SO-CALLED  LEASE-LENO   BILL 

Fellow  Americans,  never  In  the  history  of 
America  has  any  President,  even  in  time  of 
war.  asked  or  received  such  sweeping  and  all- 
out  powers  as  are  now  proposed  lu  the  Presi- 
dent's so-called  lease-lend  bill. 

in  discussing  this  bill  and  pointing  out 
some  of  the  dangers  Inherent  In  it  we  who 
are  opposed  to  the  measure  do  not  claim  the 
President  intends  to  make  any  Improper  use 
of  the  powers  it  would  vest  in  him,  but  we 
do  claim  that  the  powers  asked  are  unwar- 
ranted and  dangerous  and  should  not  be 
granted  to  any  President,  for  they  might  be 
used.  I,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  would  feel 
myself  unfaithful  to  my  duty  and  unworthy 
of  the  trust  placed  in  me  if  I  did  not  take 
these  possibilities  Into  serious  consideration. 

First,  the  title,  "A  bill  to  further  promote 
the  defense  of  the  United  States,"  Is  mislead- 
ing. Th"  bill  does  not  provide  additional 
defense  equipment  for  the  United  States. 
Instead,  it  provides  for  the  arming  and  de- 
fense of  foreign  countries.  In  fact,  under  its 
broad  powers  our  Army,  our  Wavy,  and  our 
air  force  could  be  stripped  of  their  present 
equipment  and  any  or  all  of  it.  together  with 
any  equipment  now  in  the  process  of  manu- 


facture, could  be  transferred  to  some  foreign 
country. 

Which  foreign  countries  could  the  Presi- 
dent arm  if  he  were  given  the  powers  he  asks 
for  in  this  bill?  It  wovUd  all  be  left  to  him, 
for  the  bill  says,  "any  country  whose  defense 
the  President  deems  vital  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States." 

We  already  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
which  countries  would  be  Included  in  this 
plan.  The  President  having  declared  the  en- 
tire Western  Hemisphere  as  being  vital  to  our 
defense,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  Can- 
ada, Mexico,  and  the  dictator  nations  of  South 
America  would  be  Included.  Indeed,  the 
President  already  has  a  program  In  operation 
to  arm  the  dictators  of  Latin  America. 
Seven  hundred  million  dollars  in  the  form  of 
a  loan  has  already  been  made  available  to 
them,  largely  for  supplying  mUltary  equip- 
ment. 

Also,  since  the  Rhine  River  was  once  de- 
clared to  be  our  first  line  of  defense,  the 
President  might  undertake  to  arm  France, 
Belgium,  and  Holland,  and  their  respective 
colonies  In  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  entire  British  Empire  would  doubtless 
be  included. 

Having  already  made  heavy  loans  to  some 
of  the  Scandinavian  countries,  they  could  be 
Included,  along  with  Greece  and  Poland. 

Since  the  President  has  recently  made  a 
large  loan  to  one  of  the  military  factions  in 
China,    this   vast    country    would    likely    be 
"included. 

Remembering  the  President's  erstwhile 
friendliness  to  Russia,  we  can  only  wonder  If 
Dictator  Stalin  might  be  Included  In  the  list. 
Thus  we  see  that  all  but  a  few  countries  of 
the  whole  world  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  included  in  the  President's  foreign- 
nation  arming  plan. 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  type,  kind 
or  amount  of  materials  to  be  .supplied  to  any 
such  government.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
President,  "Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law,"  may  authorize  his  agent  to 
"sell,  transfer,  exchange,  lease,  lend,  or  other- 
wise dispose  of,  to  any  such  government  any 
defense  article."  Any  defense  article  Is  de- 
fined as  "any  weapon,  munition,  aircraft,  ves- 
sel, or  boat;  any  machinery,  facility,  tool, 
material,  or  supply  necessary  for  the  manu- 
facture, production,  processing,  repair,  serv- 
icing, or  operation  of  any  article  described 
In  this  subsection;  any  other  commodity  or 
article  for  defense.  Any  article  to  which  the 
United  States  or  any  foreign  government  has 
or  hereafter  acquires  title,  possession,  or 
control." 

It  also  provides,  "Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  law,  the  President  may 
authorize"  his  agent  "to  manufacture  in  ar- 
senals, factories,  and  shipyards  •  •  •  or 
otherwise  procure,  any  defense  article  for 
the  government  of  any  country  whose  defense 
the  President  deems  vital  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  grant 
of  po^er  comprehends  the  authority  to 
lease,  lend,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any 
article  of  defense  to  which  this  Government 
has  or  hereafter  acquires  title,  possession 
or  control,  including  our  Navy,  its  supplies 
and  equipment,  as  well  as  those  of  our  Army 
and  Air  Force,  and  could  further  Include  the 
supplies  and  equipment  for  which  the  Con- 
gress, this  last  year,  appropriated  $17,500,- 
000,000.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgen- 
thau,  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, admitted  this  was  possible  under  the 
bill. 

What  are  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  the  President  would  be  authorized  to 
transfer  such  equipment  and  what  security 
or  compensation  would  the  United  States 
receive?     The    bill   reads,   "The   term*  and 
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conditions  •  •  ^  ♦  shall  be  those  which 
the  President  deems  satisfactory,  and  the 
benefit  to  the  United  States  may  be  pay- 
ment or  repayment  In  kind  or  property,  or 
any  other  direct  or  indirect  benefit  which 
the  President  deems  satisfactory." 

Which  means  the  President  would  have 
full  authority  to  accept  payment  In  cjiy  man- 
ner or  amount,  either  at  time  of  transfer,  or 
an  I  O  U  due  In  90  days  or  99  years,  or  the 
whole  thing  might  Just  be  given  away  and 
charged  up  to  national  defense. 

Also  the  bill  provides:  "NotwlthsUnding 
the  provisions  of  apy  other  law,  the  President 
may  •  •  •  authorize  •  •  •  any  •  •  • 
agency  of  the  Goverrmient  to  test,  inspect, 
prove,  repair,  outfit,  recondition,  or  otherwise 
to  place  in  good  ■working  order  any  defence 
article  for  any  such  goverrmient." 

This  would  allow  our  shipyards  to  repair  or 
outfit  war  vessels  of  nations  at  war  and 
would  be  a  direct  violation  of  International 
law. 

The  President  is  further  authorized  to 
"promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

This  authority,  coupled  with  the  very  In- 
clusive phrase.  "Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law,"  is  so  broad  in  its 
scope  that  it  could  even  include  the  Consti- 
tution and  Bill  of  Rights.  Those  fundamen- 
tal rights  guaranteed  to  xis  by  the  founders  of 
this  Nation  may  be  swept  aside  by  Presiden- 
tial decree. 

With  the  power  to  annid  the  protection  of 
our  laws,  who  is  able  to  predict  how  "other- 
wise procure"  might  some  day  be  interpreted? 

Under  these  broed  and  inclusive  terms  the 
President  would  have  complete  authority  to 
commandeer  anything  he  might  declare  nec- 
essary for  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  which  would  include  not  only 
everjrthlng  specified  as  an  article  of  defense 
but  also  anything  and  everything  useful  in 
the  procurement  of  the  same.  Every  article 
of  value,  every  facility  or  service  for  manu- 
facture, transportfition,  or  communication, 
our  factories,  railroads,  ships,  airplanes, 
broadcasting  stations,  gold  and  silver,  auto- 
mobUes,  even  the  gold  and  Investments  of 
foreign  nations  or  their  ships  now  Interned 
in  our  harbors,  might  be  Included.  In  fact, 
the  bill,  together  with  powers  already  granted 
the  President,  would  give  him  a  blank  check 
and  authority  to  do  anything  he  might  choose 
with  the  resources  and  lives  of  130,000,000 
people. 

This  bill  would  destroy  the  power  of  Con- 
gres  to  fix  a  debt  limit  and  would  make  a 
farce  of  congressional  authority  to  appro- 
priate money,  for  the  President  would  be  able 
to  use  funds  and  supplies  as  he  saw  fit  and 
thus  to  override  any  limitation  Congress 
might  try  to  impose. 

There  is  no  provision  that  requires  any 
report  or  accounting  to  Congress  of  any  of 
the  contracts  or  agreements  made  under  the 
authority  of  this  bUl.  The  President  could 
therefore  do  any  of  these  things  secretly. 

He  would  have  ftUl  authority  to  enter  into 
secret  alliances  with  foreign  countries  and  to 
make  treaties  without  the  approval  of  the 
Senate. 

The  bill  would  azknul  the  Neutrality  Act  and 
permit  the  President  to  send  our  ships  into 
the  war  zone,  either  to  convoy  vessels  to 
belligerent  nations  or  to  carry  supplies  to 
them.  This  would  almost  certainly  assure 
the  occiu-rence  of  some  Incident  Involving 
the  loss  of  American  lives  and  thus  catapult 
us  Into  the  war. 

My  considered  Judgment  is  that  this  bill 
proposes  a  program  which,  if  adopted,  prom- 
ises to  launch  our  Nation  on  the  most  gro- 
tesque and  costly  military  venture  the  world 
has  ever  known,  and  which  can  end  only  in 
ruin  and  disaster.  I 
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Once  again  I  would  remind  you  of  the 
critical  condition  of  our  first  line  of  defense, 
the  United  States  Treasury.  Adequate  na- 
tional defense  is  dependent  upon  a  sound 
National  Treasury.  The  present  officially 
stated  public  debt.  State  and  National  u 
already  $65,000,000,000.  and  with  present  ap- 
propriations and  authorlratlons  will  reach 
eighty  billions  by  1942.  It  is  appalling  to 
think  to  what  height  the  debt  will  soar  If 
every  last  vestige  of  restraint  upon  spending 
is  removed,  as  this  bill  now  propoees. 

The  United  States  Is  already  fully  com- 
mitted to  a  program  of  speed  In  the  produc- 
tion of  defense  equipment.  It  is  also  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  all  possible  aid  to  Britain 
short  only  of  dangerotisly  depleting  our  own 
defense  needs  and  short  of  war. 

If  the  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  speed  up 
and  Increase  aid  to  England,  as  alleged,  then 
the  bin  should  be  specific  and  the  powers 
requested  should  be  stated  definitely. 

I  feel  certain  the  vast  majority  of  our 
people  are  opposed  to  oxur  becoming  involved 
in  the  war.  I  have  faith  in  the  abUity  of 
America  to  defend  herself  regardless  of  who 
wins  the  war  In  Europe.  Much  as  we  would 
like  to  see  England  win  in  her  stniggle,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  defense  of  America  is 
dependent  upon  our  enterlitg  the  war.  I 
carmot  concede  that  Hitler,  even  a  victorious 
Hitler,  is  going  to  dominate  the  whole  world. 
I  have  too  much  confidence  In  the  Intelli- 
gence, ability,  and  courage  of  the  American 
people  to  accredit  him  with  that  power.  That 
would  be  the  worst  defeatism. 

But  America  must  not  weaken  >er  own 
defenses,  or  invite  disaster  by  failure  to  con- 
serve her  resources.  Neither  should  we  dis- 
count the  value  of  the  protection  afforded  to 
us  by  3,000  miles  of  ocean,  and,  by  entering 
the  war,  give  that  advantage  to  those  who 
would  be  our  enemies. 

I  wish  to  warn  the  American  people  that  a 
time  limit  amendment  to  this  lease-lend  bill 
might  pu-ove  a  dangerous  delusion.  Dictator 
power  cannot  be  granted  for  a  specified  term. 
Once  it  is  established  It  creates  conditions 
that  increasingly  make  for  its  continuance. 
Its  very  essence  Is  self-perpetuation. 

My  fellow  Americans,  the  power  to  stop 
Congress  from  passing  this  dangeroiis  bill  is 
in  your  hands,  but  you  must  act  quickly. 
Write  to  your  Congressmen  and  Senators 
now.  Have  your  friends  do  likewise.  What- 
ever the  costs  might  prove  to  be  in  both 
blood  and  treasvire.  you  are  the  ones  who  will 
pay  the  bUl. 
I  thank  you. 


Pheiffer  Asks  Aid-BUl  Views  of 
Constituents 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD 
TRIBUNE 


Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Herald  Tribune  appeared 
a  very  interesting  news  article  with  ref- 
erence to  our  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  William  T.  Phct- 


rwt.    Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  the  same  herewith : 

PHUPTEK    STAXTLTf    CONSTrTUIWTS    BT    ASXIMO 

THTnt  Aid-Bill  Virws — RrpruucAN  Rzfkx- 

SENTATni  Fioic  SnrrarKTH  Nrw  Tosk  Db- 

TKicT  Senob  Out  12.000  Lrmis — MAjoarrr 

or  Rkplib  Fatob  Bill  WrtH  RasnxmoM* 

William  Townsxnd  PHurra.  42 -year-old 

Republican  novice  in  politics,  who  came  to 

New  York  from  Amarillo,  Tex  ,  In  February 

1939  and  was  electee  Represenutive  fiom  the 

Sixteenth    Congressional    District    in     New 

York  City,   a   former  Tanunany  stronghod. 

last  November,  has  sent  to  his  constituent* 

a    letter    asking    their    views   on    Pref=ldent 

Roosevelt's    lend-lease    bUl.    It    was    learned 

yesterday. 

Mr.  PHRrrcR  said  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  his  constituents  who  replied  fa- 
vored passage  of  the  lend-lease  bUl  with 
drastic  revisions  The  majority  sentiment, 
he  said,  could  be  summed  up  in  the  slogan 
"Give  aid  to  Great  Briuin  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Constitution." 

Mr.  PHEirrER'8  letter,  mimeographed  on 
his  official  stationery  with  the  letterhead, 
"Congress  of  the  United  SUtes,  House  of 
Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C,"  and 
dated  January  15,  follows: 

"Deai  CoNSTrruEicr:  During  the  campaign 
I  promised  always  to  keep  a  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  oxir  congressional  district  in  order 
that  I  might  be  informed  of  the  viewpoints 
of  my  constituents  on  vital  Issues.  I  adhere 
to  the  old-fashlcned  belief  that  the  true 
function  of  a  CoDgressman  is  to  take  heed 
of  the  sentiments  and  convictions  of  the 
people  who  have  sent  him  to  Washington  to 
represent  them.  I  am  subject  to  no  Influ- 
ence other  than  my  conscience  and  the  ma- 
JCK-ity  views  ol  my  constituents.  The  so- 
called  lease-lend  bill,  sponsored  by  the  Presi- 
dent, presents  a  rational  Issue  of  the  utmost 
Importance.  I  would  lUte  to  have  your  | un- 
derlined! views  on  that  Issue.  Hence  this 
letter  may  aptly  be  caUed  pulse-feeling 
letter  No.  1. 

"The  very  broad  terms  of  the  lease-lend 
bill  permit  aid  not  only  to  Great  Britain  but 
to  Greece,  China,  or  any  other  nation  whose 
defense  is  deemed  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
United  States  defense.  In  his  discretion,  the 
President  could  sell,  exchange,  lease,  lend,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  defense  materials  to 
such  nations.  Mr.  Roosecelt  would  decide  on 
the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  this  aid 
would  be  given.  Payment  might  be  accepted 
•in  any  kind  of  property  or  any  other  direct 
or  indirect  benefit  which  the  President  deems 
satisfactory."  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
eventual  cost  of  this  program  may  reach 
♦10,000,000,000. 

"I  earnestly  invite  you  to  let  me  knew  what 
you  think  of  this  proposed  legislation.  The 
cost  of  preparing  this  letter  is  being  paid  by 
me.  I  cannot  afford  to  send  it  to  each  of  the 
approximately  70,000  voters  whose  names  ap- 
pear on  the  1940  registration  lists  for  our  dis- 
trict. It  Is  being  sent  to  each  seventh  person 
on  the  lists.  Hence,  after  you  have  digested 
the  contents  of  this  letter,  and  taken  such 
action  as  you  see  fit.  I  will  be  grateful  If  you 
will  pass  It .  on  to  your  neighbors  with  the 
request  that  they  give  to  it  the  same  consid- 
eration as  if  they  had  received  it  directly 
from  me. 

"Locking  forward  to  hearing  from  you,  and 
trusting  that    1941   holds   an   abundance   of 
the  good  things  of  life  in  store  for  you  and 
your  family,  I  renaain, 
"Sincerely, 

"William  T.  PHnrrsk." 
Mr.  PBXirm.  reached  last  sight  by  tele- 
phone in  his  office  in  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  said  that  the  response  had 
been  "overwhelming,"  and  that  some  of  the 
recipients  had  been  "so  amazed  at  being  con- 
sulted" that  they  had  sent  him  mnan  aums  of 
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money  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  preparing 
the  letters. 

"Many  of  the  people  thought  so  highly  of 
It  that  they  made  copies  to  distribute  to  their 
neighbors,"  Mr.  Phzoter  said. 

TO   KXTURN   MONIT 

Mr.  PHEorrxR  said  he  had  paid  about  $100 
•out  of  my  own  pocket"  to  meet  the  cost  of 
the  material  and  of  the  work  involved  in 
preparing,  addressing  and  mailing  about  12,- 

000  letters.  No  postal  charges  were  incurred 
since  the  letters  were  sent  In  Mr.  Pheiffers 
franked  envelopes.  One  man  sent  Mr.  Pheit- 
rzB  a  $1  bill,  while  another  enclosed  a  check 
for  $5  with  his  reply  to  "pulse-feeling  letter 
No.  1."  Mr.  PHKirrEB  said  he  would,  of 
course,  return  the  money. 

"They  were  Just  amazed  at  being  con- 
sulted." Mr.  Phehteb  said.  "To  me  it  was 
the  most  natural  thing  In  the  world.  It  may 
be  an  Innovation,  but  It's  my  idea  of  how 
people  should  be  sounded  out.  I  intend  to 
follow  it  up." 

In  reply  to  a  question  about  his  political 
background,  the  neophjrte  Representative 
said:  "I've  never  even  been  anywhere  near 
public  cfllce  before.  I  came  In  with  a  fresh 
viewpoint  on  this  thing.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  I  am  not  a  politician  and  that  I  don't 
know  anything  about  the  workings  of  politics. 

1  regard  this  as  I  would  a  matter  of  private 
employment,  as  If  I  had  been  retained  to  be 
ft  representative  of  the  people." 

Mr.  PHETma  said  that  he  had  been  receiv- 
ing from  200  to  300  replies  in  every  mail. 
*H^frhand.  looklrg  at  the  stacks  of  mall.  I 
would  say  I  had  received  3.000  letters  up  to 
DOW."  he  said. 

He  said  the  majority  favored  the  bill,  with 
restrictions. 

"Leave  the  reins  in  the  hands  of  Congress 
In  conjunction  with  the  executive  branch," 
was  the  recommendation  of  the  majority,  Mr. 
PBEirFSR  said. 

"The  main  alarm  after  a  reluctance  to  get 
Into  the  war  seems  to  be  aroused  by  a  fear 
of  the  sxurender  by  Congress  of  Its  constitu- 
tional rights  and  duties."  Mr.  Phetttes  said. 
"It  would  relegate  us  to  the  status  of  an  un- 
necessary bcdy  if  we  gave  over  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel  to  the  Executive,"  he  added. 

Mr.  Fhehter  expressed  the  opinion  that  any 
time  limit  on  the  exercise  of  the  powers  re- 
quested by  the  President  would  be  merely  an 
•rttOcial  check  en  hi*  authority. 

"It  has  been  my  observation."  he  explained. 
**that  when  we  have  given  any  extraordinary 
powers  to  this  New  Deal  we  have  never  got 
them  back." 

SOMX  WOUU)  WrrHHOLO  AID 

Mr.  PHEirm  said  that  a  few  of  his  con- 
stituents had  recomnrended  that  the  United 
States  give  no  aid  to  England  at  all.  He 
added,  however,  that  "the  radical  ones  on 
both  sides  were  In  a  minority." 

The  Sixteenth  Congressional  District  in- 
cludes Welfare  Island  and  that  portion  of 
New  York  County  bounded  roughly  by  the 
East  River.  East  Fourteenth  Street.  Park  Ave- 
nue, and  East  Sixty-third  Street. 

In  the  primary  last  September.  Mr.  Phxif- 
m,  the  organization  choice,  won  the  Re- 
publican nomination  from  John  J.  O'Connor, 
1-New  Deal  Democrat,  who  had  been  the 
lone- victim  of  President  Roosevelt's  1938 
congressional  purge.  In  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary Mr.  O'Connor  was  defeated  by  Repre- 
aentatlve  James  H.  Fay.  an  ardent  New 
Dealer,  who  had  unseated  him  2  years  before. 
Scoring  a  surprising  upset  in  the  election, 
Mr.  PHXirrnt  won  28,935  votes  to  27,734  for 
Mr.  Pay. 

Mr.  PHMrim,  a  native  of  Purcell,  Indian 
Territory,  now  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  re- 
ceived a  law  degree  from  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  In  1919.  He  practiced  law  at  Sayre, 
Okla..  and  Amarlllo.  Tex.,  before  coming  to 
New  York  in  1939.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  bar,  as  well  as  of  those  of  Oklahoma 
and  Texas,  and  a  past  post  commander  of  the 


American  Legion.  He  holds  a  commission  of 
captain  of  Cavalry  in  the  United  States  Army 
Reserve  Corps.    He  is  unmarried. 


Proposed  Change  in  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

>  OF 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  January  24,  1941 


EDITORIAL    BY    SENATOR    J.    V.    WEBER 
CONCERNING    A.   J.   OLSON   PLAN 


Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  a  very- 
much-to-the-point  editorial,  written  by 
Senator  J.  V.  Weber,  of  Slayton,  Minn. 

We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  there  still 
exists  a  grave  farm  problem.  National 
defense  must  embrace  economic  security 
for  the  farmers  of  our  Nation,  as  well  as 
a  great  military  and  naval  machine  made 
necessary  by  present-day  conditions 
abroad. 

The  editorial  deals  with  a  very  worth- 
while suggestion  put  forth  by  a  dirt 
farmer  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  A.  J.  Olson,  of 
Renville  County. 

For  7  years,  as  the  head  of  the  Minne- 
sota Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Mr.  Olson 
has  dealt  with  farm  legislation.  He  is 
one  of  the  many  good  farmers  in  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Minne- 
sota and  his  proposed  change  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  is 
very  worthy  of  consideration  by  this 
House. 

The  editorial  follows: 

THE  ACaiCULTUaAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 
PROGRAM 

A.  J.  Olson  struck  right  at  the  crux  of  the 
agricultural  dilemma  last  week  when  he  told 
members  of  the  Murray  County  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  that  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  program  is  not  solving  the 
farmers'  problem. 

A  former  president  of  the  Minnesota  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  now  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  board  of  regents, 
Mr.  Olson  is  a  keen  student  of  agriculture 
and  its  problems.  He  knows  whereof  he 
speaks,  and  his  opinions  are  respected  by 
agricultural  leaders  throughout  the  country. 

Among  other  things,  he  told  our  farmers 
that  the  Agricultural  Adjvistment  Adminis- 
tration is  giving  neither  parity  of  price  nor 
parity  of  income,  without  which  agriculture 
can  never  prosper.  He  blames  this  failure  to 
restore  parity  on  the  consumers'  group  within 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
set-up.  which,  apparently,  has  infiuenced  all 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  offi- 
cials to  the  point  where  they  are  more  inter- 
ested in  protecting  the  consumer  against 
price  increases  than  in  doing  the  Job  for 
which  they  have  been  appointed;  namely,  to 
bring  a  measure  of  prosperity  to  the  Nation's 
farmers. 

Why  there  should  be  a  consumers'  division 
In  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion is  more  than  we  can  see.  The  whole 
purpose  of  triple  A— Its  only  purpose,  as  we 


view  it— Is  to  adjust  the  country's  agricul- 
tural program  so  that  the  farmer  can  be  self- 
supporting;  so  that  he  can  realize  enough 
from  the  sale  of  the  products  he  grows  or 
raises  to  pay  his  expenses  and  make  a  nomi- 
nal profit  without  having  to  be  paid  a  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Olson  proposes  that  the  consumers'  di- 
vision be  cast  out  by  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  and  that  the  officials  of  that 
administration  devote  their  efforts  solely  to 
getting  a  higher  price  for  the  farmer.  If 
necessary.  Mr.  Olson  advocates  that  the  Gov- 
ernment step  In  and  fix  the  price  which  the 
farmer  should  receive.  In  effect,  he  is  for 
the  cost-of-prcductlon-plus  scheme  of  solving 
the  farm  problem,  a  plan  which  has  been  put 
forth  by  many  national  agricultural  leaders. 

As  a  part  of  his  plan  for  Improving  the 
agrarian  picture,  Mr.  Olson  further  suggests 
that  the  Government  take  over  all  surpluses, 
buy  them  directly  from  the  farmer,  and  bar- 
ter them  in  world  trade  for  the  ccmmcdlties 
which  the  United  States  needs  but  does  not 
produce  Itself. 

Barter  Is  a  word  that  is  repugnant  to  many 
Americans.  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  in  recent 
years,  have  made  bartering  an  important  part 
of  their  totalitarian  economy.  We,  in  this 
country,  have  always  preferred  to  sell  our 
products  "cash  on  the  barrel  head."  But 
whether.  In  the  New  World  order  which  is 
developing  as  a  result  of  the  all-out  war 
waging  abroad,  we  can  continue  o\ir  world 
commerce  on  a  cash  basis  Is  problematical, 
to  say  the  least. 

Many  of  our  most  Important  markets  al- 
ready have  been  wiped  out  by  war,  and  those 
which  are  left  for  the  most  part  are  not  finan- 
cially able  to  buy  at  a  price  at  which  the 
farmer  can  afford  to  sell.  Barter,  then,  may 
be  the  answer. 

Another  high  point  in  Mr.  Olson's  program 
for  agrarian  Improvement  is  his  suggestion 
that  farm  organizations  follow  the  method 
of  the  labor  unions  In  getting  what  they  want 
from  Government.  He  points  out  that  the 
unions  make  demands,  that  they  tell  Congress 
and  the  Executive  what  they  want;  whereas 
the  farm  organizations  supinely  allow  Agrl- 
c\iltural  Adjustment  Administration  to  tell 
the  farmer  what  is  gocd  for  him.  And  what 
Agriciiltural  Adjustment  Administration 
thinks  is  gocd  for  the  farmer  often  isn't,  in 
Mr.  Olson's  opinion,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  after  some  6  years  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's farm  program,  agriculture  is 
still  $5,000,000,000  short  of  parity  with  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  Olson's  program  may  not  be  the  answer, 
but  at  least  he  is  entitled  to  be  heard,  and 
h  s  suggestions  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  proper  offlclalF  and  Members 
of  Congress  In  Wcshlngton.  Cut  of  them 
might  come  a  workable  plan  to  solve  the 
farm  problem. 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  LIMA    (OHIO)    NEW3 


Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Lima  (Ohio)  News: 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


[From  the  Lima   (Ohio)   News] 
A  Republican  Goes  Through  the  News 

(By  Jim  BllsseU.  city  editor) 
That  there  can  be  no  reconciliation  of 
thought  between  proponents  and  opponents 
of  the  administration's  foreign  f>ollcy  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  evident  every  day. 
Those  who  look  askance  at  the  steps  already 
taken  by  this  Government  and  the  pledges  of 
further  aid  to  Grfeat  Britain  are  confident 
that  these  steps  w^ill  lead  us  to  active  par- 
ticipation in  warfbe.  Those  favoring  this 
all-out  policy  are  confident  that  their  oppo- 
nents are  either  morons  (as  one  wrltsr 
termed  this  correspondent),  appeasers,  or 
unwitting  tools  of  the  dictators. 

Party  lines  long  since  have  been  split  on 
the  question,  with  probably  as  many  Repub- 
licans in  favor  of  all-out  aid  as  against. 
With  feelings  running  high,  it  is  an  almost 
Impossible  task  to  sit  down  and  view  the 
situation  objectively. 

Certain  facts  are  evident,  however,  and 
certain  logic  employed  by  proponents  of  all- 
out  aid  to  Great  Britain  can  be  examined 
fairly  and  their  weight  questioned.  Let  us 
scan  President  Roosevelt's  latest  fireside  chat. 
Admittedly  a  masterpiece  of  Rooseveltlan 
persuasion,  the  speech  employed  many 
phrases  designed  solely  to  arouse  sentiment 
and  used  statements  that  are  not  supported 
by  the  record.  It  is  this  employment  of  high 
office  and  influence  to  carry  on  a  game  with 
the  stakes  the  lives  of  untold  thousands  that 
prompts  many  to  raise  feeble  voices  in 
protest. 

At  one  point  In  his  remarks  the  President 
said:  "Could  Ireland  hold  out?  Would  Irish 
freedom  (sic)  be  permitted  as  an  amazing 
exception  in  an  unfree  world?" 

Shades  of  Terence  MacSwlney.  Ireland 
fought  500  years  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
English  domination  and  yet  the  President  has 
the  temerity  to  employ  the  Emerald  Isle  as 
an  example  of  freedom  under  Great  Britain's 
"protective"  wing. 

VETERANS   OF  LAST   WAR  REUXMBER 

At  another  point  in  his  speech  the  Presi- 
dent used  a  mighty  high-sounding  phrase, 
exhorting  his  listeners  with  the  plea,  "We 
must  be  the  great  arsenal  of  democracy." 
There  are  many  men  right  here  In  Lima,  Allen 
County.  Ohio,  who  were  not  only  workers 
in  the  "arsenal  of  democracy"  more  than  20 
years  ago.  but  who  fought  to  "make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy."  Today  they  still  carry 
the  scars  of  that  uncalled-for  sacrifice.  Are 
they  and  their  childien  going  to  be  caught 
again  by  the  "save  democracy"  ruse? 

The  President  also  declared:  "In  a  mili- 
tary sense  Great  Brite.ia  and  the  British  Em- 
pire are  tcday  the  spearhead  of  resistance  to 
world  conquest."  Lee  anyone  take  the  time 
to  spend  several  hours  studying  the  history 
of  England,  and  then  decide  for  themselves 
the  question  of  "world  conquest."  In  that 
particular  connection  England  dees  not  come 
Into  court  with  clean  hands. 

At  another  point  Mr.  Roosevelt  said.  "It  Is 
a  matter  of  realistic  military  policy  based  on 
the  advice  of  our  military  experts  who  are  in 
close  touch  with  existing  warfare."  This 
from  the  top  man  In  an  administration  that 
suddenly,  one  must  conclude,  found  that  re- 
ports of  her  experts  abroad  of  the  building  of 
a  military  machine  over  a  period  of  7  years 
were  correct  and,  after  taking  credit  for 
Munich,  repudiating  the  credit  when  It  was 
politically  expedient  later. 

The  President  also  told  listening  America: 
"Nine  days  ago  I  annovmced  the  setting  up 
of  a  more  effective  organization  to  direct  oxa 
gigantic  efforts  to  Increase  the  production 
of  munitions."  Here  we  have  a  man.  by  his 
own  words,  convicted  of  a  laissez  falre  policy 
for  a  period  of  several  months  during  which 
thousands  of  men  were  being  Inducted  Into 
the  Army  and  billions  of  dollars  were  being 
appropriated  to  rearm  In  this  new  and,  for 
the  administration  at  least,  welcome  emer- 
gency, telling  us  what  we  should  do  and 
employing  every  artifice  at  hand  to  convince 
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us  of  the  soimdness  of  that  argimient.  At 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  speech,  he 
slaps  at  those  who  oppose  his  belief  by' de- 
claring, "I  do  not  charge  these  American 
citizens  with  being  foreign  agents.  But  I  do 
charge  them  with  doing  exactly  the  kind  of 
work  that  the  dictators  want  done  in  the 
United  States."  "nils  because  they  do  not 
agree  with  him  and  others  who  agree  with 
this  policy. 

HOLT  EXPOSES  PROPAGANDISTS 

Mr.  Roosevelt  neglected  to  teU  the  Nation 
the  names  of  some  of  those  favoring  all-out 
aid  to  Great  Britain.  Senator  Rush  Holt 
(Democrat,  West  Virginia)  wiU  be  remem- 
bered long  after  this  emergency  has  passed 
for  his  work  in  smoking  out  «ome  of  these 
"patriots." 

Senator  Holt  has  shown  that  Bishop  Wil- 
liam T.  Manning  is  an  Ehigllsh-born  subject; 
that  he  is  playing  a  major  role  in  the  White 
committee's  fight.  Just  as  he  did  25  years  ago: 
he  has  shown  that  20  years  ago,  because  of 
his  activity,  he  neglected  to  have  his  birth- 
place mentioned  in  Who's  Who,  but  later  in- 
cluded that  data. 

The  young  West  Virginian  also  has 
showh  that  Rev.  John  McKeever.  another 
who  Is  pounding  the  drum  and  waving  the 
flag  for  Mother  England,  came  from  Britain 
and  was  In  this  country  for  17  years  be- 
fore he  became  an  American  citizen.  Yet  he 
is  telling  native-born  Americans  what  they 
should  do. 

Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler  (Democrat. 
Montana)  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  in  his 
reply  to  the  President's  fireside  chat  when 
he  said:  "Free  speech  still  belongs  to  all  the 
people — not  Just  a  few  at  the  top." 

This  Is  a  particularly  significant  state- 
ment inasmuch  as  all  the  warmongering 
telegrams,  statements,  and  advertisements 
are  from  either  the  intelligentsia  or  the  cap- 
italistic elements.  They  are  from  men  who 
shall  gain  in  prestige  or  through  their 
purses  from  either  a  continuation  of  the 
struggle  abroad  or  throxigh  the  entrance  of 
this  Nation  into  the  war. 

Today  we  are  witnessing  the  despicable 
story  of  foreign  propagandizing  for  war  being 
accomplished  by  the  International  crowd 
through  the  front  of  American  citizens. 
Great  Britain  used  the  same  scheme  in  1917 
and  later  bragged  about  her  successes  and 
the  gullibility  of  the  American  people. 
Lord  Northcliffe  even  went  so  far  as  to  say 
of  us:  "They  dress  alike,  they  talk  alike, 
they  think  alike.     What  sheep." 

You  can  be  sure  that  if  he  makes  a  study 
of  the  underlying  factors  in  this  latest 
manifestation  of  power  politics  In  Europe, 
the  average  American  wants  no  part  of  the 
game  or  the  dubious  fame. 

Some  of  this  comer's  critics,  and  there  are 
some  and  rightfully  so.  may  construe  this 
statement  as  pro-Nazi,  but  It  is  not  written 
in  that  vein.  It  is  a  statement  of  fact  that 
England,  after  securing  everything  not  nailed 
down  after  the  last  war  "to  save  dsmocracy," 
failed  In  her  self-ordained  purpose  of  main- 
taining order  In  Europe,  and  now,  with  her 
back  to  the  wall,  again  Is  anxious  and  willing 
that  "Uncle  Shylock"  (remember  him)  again 
be  a  pawn  in  the  game  of  international  chess. 

EVERT  MAN  MAT  HAVE  HIS  OPINION 

Everyone  Is  entitled  to  his  opinion  regard- 
ing the  righteousness  of  the  struggle  abroad 
and  need  not  be  one  of  Lord  Northcllffe's 
"sheep"  If  his  conscience  and  interpretation 
of  all  of  the  conflicting  claims  dictate  other- 
wise. Likewise,  he  need  not  be  antl-Brltish 
or  pro-German.  He  should  and  must  be  first, 
last,  and  always  100  percent  American.  If,  In 
so  being,  he  does  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  pro- 
ponents of  all-out  aid  to  Great  Britain,  he  Is 
not  necessarily  a  moron,  an  "appeaser"  or  an 
"unwitting  tool  of  the  dictators,"  by  the  same 
token,  neither  is  he  necessarily  a  witting  or 
unwitting  tool  of  Mother  England. 

Another  critic  last  week  opined  that  obsti- 
nate, partisan  hatred  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  makes 
this  pillar  blind  to  the  dangers  menacing  us 


should  England  fall.  Our  reply  to  that  Is  a 
reiteration  of  an  oft-repeated  statement  that 
we  are  for  100  percent  preparedness  for  the 
United  States,  but  certainly,  m  the  light  of  all 
avaUable  knowledge,  object  to  playing  the 
sucker  once  again  to  "save"  anything  In  Eu- 
rope. We  fought  England  twice  ourselves  to 
escape  her  machlnaUons;  we  pulled  her  chest- 
nuts out  of  the  fire  before  and  then  played 
Old  Man  Generosity  when  the  spoUs  were 
being  dished  out. 

It  is  about  time  that  those  who  object  to 
this  pell-mell  rush  toward  war  forget  It  might 
be  unpopular  to  voice  their  sentiments  and 
to  express  the  feelings  that  are  truly  within 
their  hearts. 

The  time  has  come  to  put  America  first. 
Let  all  those  patriots  whose  sentiments  have 
been  aroused  by  this  clever  propaganda  ad- 
vise where  they  were  and  why  their  hearts 
were  not  bleeding  for  Ethiopia,  Albania, 
Spain,  Finland,  Manchuria,  and  China. 

If,  in  spite  of  all  the  help  given  Britain, 
she  should  fall,  where  does  that  put  Uncle 
Sam?  Are  we  to  assume  that  we  then  take 
up  the  cudgel  and  continue  to  fight  for  "a 
good  and  influential  parent."  as  one  of  otjt 
critics  views  England?  That  can  be  the  only 
conclusion  from  the  policy  to  which  this 
country  is  committed. 

William  Allen  White.  Emporia  editor,  who 
resigned  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  to 
Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies.  In  his 
valedictory  said:  "The  menace  of  appease- 
ment Is  heavily  financed  and  only  our  com- 
mittee is  organized  to  meet  this  threat." 
Certainly  the  "Sage  of  the  Plains "  must  have 
had  his  tongue  In  his  cheek  when  he  stood 
still  for  that  "quote."  The  record  shows  that 
his  committee  was  the  first  of  any  kind  in  the 
field  and  was.  and  Is.  being  financed  by  some 
of  the  biggest  names  In  this  Nation's  financial 
oligarchy. 

PROBE  OF  ALL  GROXn>S  SUGGESTED 

It  might  be  well  for  the  Dies  committee  to 
start  investigating  all  superpatrlotic  organi- 
zations with  the  honeyed  names.  It  Is  Just 
as  un-American  for  any  man  or  group  of  men 
to  use  their  power,  prestige,  and  Influence  to 
Involve  this  Nation  in  a  war  as  It  Is  for  any 
long-haired,  starry-eyed  visionary  to  take  to 
the  soap  box  and  propound  the  theories  of 
Karl  Marx.  The  people  are  entitled  to  know 
who  these  men  are  and  what  be  their  aims. 

The  President,  In  his  own  words,  said :  "Our 
national  policy  Is  not  directed  toward  war. 
Its  sole  purpose  Is  to  keep  war  away  from  our 
country  and  our  people." 

If  that  be  the  case,  and  If  the  International 
thugs  cannot  understand  anjrthing  but  power, 
let  us  stop  this  bshind-the-ficenes  secret 
diplomacy  at  which  we  are  so  Inept,  and  build 
a  nation  that  will  become  so  fearful  to  any 
dictator  with  Ideas  that  he  wUl  not  only 
think  twice  before  acting  but  will  make  up 
his  mind  from  the  flrst  to  keep  "hands  off." 


Power  and  Water  Resources  at  Fort 
Peck,  Mont  i 
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RESOLUTION  PROM  MONTANA  STATE 
SENATE 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave   to   extend   my   remarks   in    the 


•na  lexas,  ana  a  pasi  pusi.  cumnianaer  lu  uie    ■    purpuee  ox  iripie  a. — ^lu  oiuy  purpose,  as  we    ■    uunsk  ^l^nio;   INews. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Rkcors.  I  Include  the  following  resolution 
from  the  Montana  State  Senate: 

Sanate  Memorial  No.  1 
Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  requesting  the  enactment  of  appro- 
priate legislation  for  the  utilization  of  the 
power  and  water  resources  at  the  Fort 
Peck  Dam  for  Irrigation  Development 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled: 

Whereas  a  special  Northern  Great  Plains 
Committee  appointed  by  the  President  has 
studied  the  effects  of  the  10-year  drought 
In  eastern  Montana  and  recommended  im- 
mediate use  of  water  facilities  for  Irrigation 
development;  and. 

Whereas  a  survey  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation has  been  made  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  irrigating  a  large  acreage  of 
dry  land  In  this  area  by  utilizing  power  and 
water  available  at  Fort  Peck.  Mont.;  and 

Whereas  the  conditions  of  unemployment 
and  distress  due  to  the  drought  are  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  completion  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  dam;  whereby  hundreds  of 
families  have  become  stranded  in  Glasgow 
and  the  boom  towns  generated  by  the  con- 
struction, not  knowing  where  to  go  or  what 
to  do,  and  adding  to  the  already  over- 
burdened relief  loads  of  Valley  County  to 
the  extent  that  Valley  County  now  carries 
one  of  the  largest  relief  loads  in  the  entire 
State;  and. 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  sur- 
vey Is  said  to  be  practically  completed,  by 
reason  of  which  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  a  large  section  of  eastern 
Montana;  and. 

Whereas  unless  such  use  Is  made  of  the 
facilities  of  Fort  Peck.  Mont.,  this  enormous 
project  will  prove  Itself  not  only  of  no  bene- 
fit to  Montana,  but  a  positive  injury  to  the 
counties  it  directly  affects  due  to  the  perma- 
nent removal  of  revenue  formerly  derived 
from  the  flooded  areas  which  formed  the  back- 
bone of  a  floxirishing  stock  industry  regularly 
paying  taxes  and  supporting  farmers;  and 

Whereas  the  problem  of  national  defense 
Is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  large  expenditures  are  being 
authorized  for  this  purpose,  we  submit  that 
It  would  be  a  poor  policy  of  defense  to  neglect 
the  conservation  of  our  land  and  water  and 
human  resoxirces  on  this  account,  since  they 
form  as  important  an  Item  In  the  strength 
of  the  Nation  as  bullets  or  battleships  or 
planes  or  tanks,  for  they  are  the  best  defense 
against  conditions  that  are  bound  to  arise 
after  the  war  Is  over:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  senate.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  be  respect- 
fully urged  and  petitioned  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  the  end  that  the  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  survey  be  Inunedlately  re- 
leased and  that  the  feasible  projects  revealed 
be  developed  at  once,  thus  to  relieve  hiunan 
distress  in  the  area  by  furnishing  employ- 
ment and  farm  homes  to  people  dispossessed 
by  the  drought,  and  by  reason  of  the  enor- 
mo\is  amount  of  unemplojrment  caused  by 
the  substantial  completion  of  the  Port  Peck 
Dam;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  senate  me- 
morial be  submitted  by  the  secretary  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  both  Houses  of  the  National 
Congress,  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Reclama- 
tion, and  Chief  of  Army  Engineers,  and  each 


of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Montana. 


Air-Line  Crash  In  St  Louis 
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ARTICLE   FROM   THE  WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Times-Herald  for 
today: 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
January  24,  1941] 

Ani-LiNZR  Crash  in  St.  Louis  Kills  2  and 
Injures  12 — Craft  Hits  Trees  and  Tele- 
phone Pole 

St.  Louis,  January  23. — A  Transcontinen- 
tal &  Western  air  skysleeper  swept  in  from 
the  west  today  and,  within  a  minute  of  St. 
Louis  Municipal  Airport,  crashed,  killing  the 
pilot  and  1  passenger  and  Injuring  12. 

The  21-passenger  ship,  en  route  from  Los 
Angeles  to  New  York,  circled  the  field  In  the 
early  morning  darkness  preparatory  to  a  rou- 
tine instrument  landing.  Apparently  plan- 
ning to  circle  the  field  again,  the  pilot 
dropped  the  left  wing  in  banking. 

The  plane  slipped  Into  a  deeper  bank  and 
the  wing  struck  a  tree.  The  top  of  the  tree 
was  sheared  off  and  the  plane  crashed  into 
other  trees  and  a  telephone  pole. 

Three  of  the  14  persons  aboard  were  hurled 
frcm  the  wreckage.  Pilot  P.  W.  T.  Scott,  of 
New  York  City,  and  J.  F.  Mott,  of  Kansas 
City,  a  T.  W.  A.  employee  riding  as  a  pas- 
senger, were  Instantly  killed.  The  third  per- 
son thrown  from  the  wreckage  was  Copilot 
O.  J.  Dlo  Guardia,  of  New  York.  He  was 
seriously  injured. 

Russell  Bierman,  control-tower  operator, 
said  the  craft  came  In  for  a  normal  landing 
at- 4:13  a.  m.  It  was  dark  at  that  hour, 
with  heavy  clouds  at  400  feet  altitude.  There 
was  a  light  fog  and  drizzle.  Visibility  was 
2  miles. 

CRAFT   BREAKS    IN    HALF 

Bierman  said  the  plane  went  Into  a  slight 
dive  before  hitting  the  tree  at  the  vUlage  of 
Bridgeton,  less  than  a  mile  from  the  airport. 
The  ship  ripped  a  path  through  smaller  trees, 
clipped  cff  a  transmission-line  pole  at  its  base, 
and  came  to  rest  on  Its  shattered  nose  and 
left  wing. 

As  It  struck,  the  craft  broke  in  half,  scat- 
tering cushions,  bed  clothing,  and  bits  of 
wreckage  over  an  area  80  feet  square.  Both 
motors  were  torn  from  their  moorings. 

Further  fatalities  and  serious  injuries  were 
averted  by  the  fact  that  7  of  the  11  pas- 
sengers were  In  their  berths  at  the  time  of 
the  crash.  Air-line  ofBcials  said  mattresses 
and  bedding  may  have  helped  to  cushion 
shock  of  the  Impact. 


LIST  or  THE  INJURED 

Two  passengers  are  in  St.  Louis  hospitals 
with  critical  Injvirles.    They  are: 

Carl  W.  Juergens.  30,  Klrkwood.  Mo.;  frac- 
tured lower  Jaw.  rib.  and  spinal  Injuries. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  McCloskey,  27,  Grafton.  Ohio, 
and  wife  of  a  Transcontinental  &  Western  Air 
mechanic  at  Burbank,  Calif.;  skull  and  Jaw 
injuries. 

Less  seriously  injured  were: 

Miss  Mary  Eschbach.  24.  Jackson  Heights, 
N.  Y.;  the  hostess,  suffering  nervous  shockr 
possible  pelvic  Injury,  cuts,  and  bruises. 

Orestes  D:o  Guardia,  New  York;  copilot, 
Injured  right  leg,  face  and  neck  lacerations. 
Jaw  injury. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Ekey.  42,  Philadelphia;  skull  and 
spinal  Injuries,  bruises. 

Tom  Stoddard,  44,  Los  Angeles  and  New 
York;  Injured  right  shoulder  and  Ecalp  lacera- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Isabelle  Hidden,  35.  Baltimore.  Md.: 
possible  back  injury,  ankle  contusions  and 
lacerations. 

Clinton  Griggs.  43.  Worthington.  Ohio;  pos- 
sible back  injury,  lacerations. 

John  S.  Walters,  35.  Chicago;  broken  rib. 

Stuart  R.  Sanford,  of  Hollywood,  and  Joe 
Washburn,  of  Burbank,  Calif.,  were  released 
from  a  hospital  after  treatment,  and  Stanley 
B.  Shaw,  of  Galesburg,  Kans..  also  released, 
returned  to  the  hospital  because  of  a  pos- 
sible chest  Injury. 

PROBE    next   week 

Officials  of  Transcontinental  &  Western  Air 
and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  said  a  formal 
investigation  of  the  crash  would  begin  next 
week. 

John  A.  CoUlngs,  Transcontinental  & 
Western  Air  superintendent  of  operations 
from  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  said  high  trees  atop 
a  slight  rise  in  Bridgeton  may  have  caused 
Pilot  Scott  to  misjudge  his  altitude. 

CoUlngs  quoted  Dlo  Guardia  as  saying 
the  landing  approach  made  by  Scott  was  a 
normal  one.  Dio  Guardia  told  him  he  re- 
membered nothing  after  feeling  the  first 
shock. 

After  receiving  treatment  for  minor  In- 
juries in  a  hospital.  Stoddard,  one  of  the 
passengers,  departed  for  New  York  late  today 
on  Transcontinental  &  Western  Air  trip  38 — 
the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis — after  telling  reporters: 

"I  still  think  the  best  way  to  travel  Is  by 
plane." 

r 

Air  Crash  Arouses  McCarran  CRmcisM 

Taking  the  Senate  floor  today  to  comment 
on  the  plane  crash  near  St.  Louis,  Senator 
Pat  McCarran  (Democrat),  of  Nevada,  made 
what  he  said  was  the  "unhappy  prediction" 
that  one  air  disaster  will  follow  another  "un- 
der the  present  Government  air  policies." 

McC.4RRAN.  father  of  the  original  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority,  again  criticized  the 
Roosevelt  administration  for  transferring  the 
independent  C.  A.  A.  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  abolishing  the  Air  Safety 
Beard. 

The  Nevadan,  who  Is  sponsoring  legislation 
to  return  the  C.  A.  A.  to  an  Independent 
status,  said  there  had  not  been  a  single  loss 
of  life  In  air  crashes  while  the  C.  A.  A.  was 
independent.  He  declared  that  since  It  was 
transferred  to  the  Commerce  Department  air 
crashes  were  increasing. 

"The  transfer."  he  said,  "resulted  in  chaos 
and  confusion." 

He  also  said  the  crash  of  a  plane  at  Lovetts- 
ville.  Va.,  where  25  died,  would  not  have  oc- 
curred had  the  Air  Safety  Board  been  in 
existence. 


;-i 


wie  aaministration  at  least,  welcome  emer- 
gency, telling  us  what  we  should  do  and 
employing  every  artifice  at  hand  to  convince 


Another  critic  last  week  opined  that  obsti- 
nate, partisan  hatred  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  makes 
tills  pillar  blind  to  the  dangers  menacing  us 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave   to   extend  my  remarks  in   the 
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Presidential  Objectiyes  and  the 
Lease-Lend  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  January  24.  1941 


Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said 
on  many  occasions  that  I  approved  most 
of  the  objectives  announced  by  the 
President  from  time  to  time,  but  I  defi- 
nitely disagreed  with  the  methods  he  pro- 
posed to  bring  about  those  objectives. 
When  the  President  made  his  last  fire- 
side chat  I  immediately  stated  that  I 
agreed  with  the  objectives  he  announced 
in  that  chat,  and  gave  full  approval  to 
the  same.  In  that  speech  the  President 
stated  two  objectives,  namely:  "An  all- 
out  defense  for  America."  and  "Greater 
aid  for  Britain  as  quickly  as  possible." 
With  those  two  objectives  I  am  in  full 
accord  and  I  believe  the  great  majority 
of  our  people  approve  the  same. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  the  President  not  only 
elaborated  upon  his  fireside  chat,  but 
he  also  very  definitely  announced  a  third 
objective,  namely,  that  America  should 
now  adopt  the  role  of  savior  and  pro- 
tector of  the  peoples  of  every  land,  and 
that  we  should  see  to  it  that  "freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom 
of  want,  and  freedom  from  fear"  be  as- 
sured to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

That  is  a-  lot  of  territory  to  cover. 
That  Is  a  tremendous  responsibility  to 
assume.  It  means  policing  the  world. 
Why  should  we  take  upon  ourselves  tfie 
task  of  guaranteeing  these  four  free- 
doms to  the  peoples  of  the  world?  Why 
should  we  feel  called  upon  to  interfere 
with  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Italian 
people,  the  German  people,  the  Russian 
people,  the  Japanese  people,  if  they  are 
satisfied  to  be  without  these  four  very 
desirable  freedoms?  I  do  hot  approve  of 
his  third  objective.  To  my  mind,  it  Is 
one  thing  to  give  all  aid  short  of  war  to 
peoples  fighting  for  their  very  existence 
against  aggressor  nations  and  an  en- 
tirely different  thing  to  attempt  to  police 
the  world. 

The  President's  lease-lend  bill  now  be- 
fore Congress  is  a  clear  example  of  de- 
sirable objectives  but  dangerously  wrong 
methods.  If  passed  In  its  present  form, 
that  bill  would  give  to  the  President  the 
full  power  to  grant  aid  when,  where,  and 
to  whatever  extent  he  desired.  It  would 
actually  give  him  the  power  to  take  us 
Into  the  war  all  the  way  without  further 
consulting  the  Congress.  It  would  also 
give  the  President  full  dictatorial  war 
powers  over  our  domestic  economy,  our 
industry,  and  our  labor  during  peace- 
times. If  passed  in  its  present  form.  It 
would  mean  that  Congress  has  actually 
turned  over,  or  abdicated,  its  constitu- 
tional power  to  make  war.  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  go  that  far. 


I  do  not  believe  the  bill  can  be  passed 
in  its  present  form.  I  shall  do  all  that  I 
can  to  attain  the  two  very  desirable  ob- 
jectives, all-out  defense  for  America  and 
all  aid  short  of  war  to  Britain  and  the 
other  democracies,  but  I  shall  not  vote  to 
place  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
millions  of  our  American  boys  in  the 
hands  of  one  man.  We  must  find  a  safer 
method  than  the  one  proposed  in  that 
bill  to  attain  our  desired  objectives. 


A  Bill  To  Destroy  the  Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 


Friday.  January  24. 1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  desire  to  include  a  timely  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  recently.  The  editorial  follows: 
(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune] 

A  BILL  TO  DESTROY  THE  BEPUBLIC 

Mr.  Roosevelt  caUs  it:  "A  bill  to  further 
promote  the  defense  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes."  It  is,  truthfully, 
"for  other  purposes."  Many  Congressmen, 
when  the  blU  came  to  them  from  the  White 
House,  said  they  were  astounded.  That  in 
Itself  was  a  remarkable  commentary  on  the 
measure.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  astounds  Con- 
gress, after  its  experience  with  him,  be  Is 
Indeed  astounding. 

This  is  a  bill  for  the  destruction  of  the 
American  Republic.  It  Is  a  bill  for  an  un- 
limited dictatorship  with  power  over  the 
possessions  and  lives  of  the  American  people, 
with  power  to  make  war  and  alliances  for 
war.  With  this  power  Mr.  Roosevelt  could 
do  almost  anything,  notwithstanding,  as  Is 
provided,  "the  provisions  of  any  other  law." 

Mr.  Rooaevelt's  power  to  do  anything  he 
pleased  with  the  person  and  property  of  an 
American  citizen  to  aid  any  governments  he 
pleased  to  aid  In  any  conflict  which  he  chose 
to  make  his  own  would  be  unlimited. 

Under  this  bill  Mr.  Roosevelt  might  "from 
time  to  time  promulgate  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations aa  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to 
carry  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
he  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  this  act  through  such 
department,  agency,  or  officer  as  he  shall 
direct." 

From  that  cradle  the  American  dictator 
wUl  arise  Congreaa  Is  asked  to  abdicate. 
AU  other  laws  are  to  be  suspended.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  decides  and  his  decision  is  final. 

He  would  not  exercise  his  authority  subject 
to  other  laws  which  might  define  and  limit 
him  He  would  be  above  law.  The  John- 
son Act  would  be  repealed,  the  Neutrality 
Act  would  be  repealed,  and  there  would  re- 
main no  restrictions  whatever  upon  the  Ex- 
ecutive. He  could  dispose,  in  any  fashion 
he  chose,  of  the  products  of  American  arse- 
nals and  shipyards,  "or  otherwise  procure" 
any  material  he  decided  to  transfer  as  he 
pleased  for  what  he  wanted  to  take,  or  for 
nothing  at  aU,  to  any  government  be  named. 

This  act,  by  extending  the  Executive's 
pover  beyond  its  already  dictatorial  poten- 


tial, would  make  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  sole  con- 
troUer  of  American  destiny.  It  would  com- 
plete his  authority  over  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  country,  over  Its  resources  and 
Its  manpower.  Already  he  can  take  posses- 
sion of  plants  and  already  he  has  begun  to 
conscript  men. 

Can  this  bill  be  enacted?  Observers  In 
Washington  think  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  submit.  Mr.  Roosevelt  says 
that  there  can  be  no  delay  and  It  is  fe&red 
that  the  House  will  abdicate.  In  the  Senate 
there  are  men  who  say  tliey  will  fight  every 
inch  of  the  way  before  they  vote  to  deprive 
Congress  ot  its  voice  and  vote  In  this  crisis. 
They  may  succeed  and  they  may  not. 

The  growing  passion  which  Is  becoming 
heedless  of  the  consequences  Is  clamorous, 
and  resistance  In  Washington  has  a  desperate 
case.  The  supporters  of  the  bill  are  of  two 
kinds.  One  element  would  put  the  Repub- 
lic's future  at  stake  and  would  willingly 
change  its  form  of  government,  accepting 
a  dictatorship  If  by  this  sacrifice  they  could 
help  England.  That,  for  them,  is  paramount 
and  nothing  weighs  against  It. 

The  other  element  seeks  any  method  by 
which  the  form  of  government  can  be 
changed  from  one  requiring  the  consent  of 
the  governed  to  one  requiring  their  submis- 
sion. They  think  they  have  created  the  cli- 
mate In  which  free  society  will  wither  and 
die  and  In  which  a  society  governed  by  edict 
and  not  by  law  will  flourish.  They  have 
waited  for  this  opportunity  and  here  it  is. 
Many  people  have  been  blinded  by  their 
fears  and  their  emotions.  They  do  not  see 
the  consequences  which  are  about  and  upcm 
them.  They  can  be  swayed  to  accept  almost 
anytlilng.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  our  neighbor.  Canada,  were  proud  of  their 
free  Institutions — of  their  rights,  immunities, 
and  privileges  under  law— but  they  have  seen 
how  war  has  deprived  them  of  some  of  their 
most  cherished  ideals  and  practices.  It  is 
possible  now  for  their  people  to  be  put  in 
concentration  camps  without  trial,  merely  by 
the  word  of  authority,  and  that  wUl  happen 
here. 

We  are  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  men  are 
animated  to  acts  their  sober  judgment  would 
reject  as  unjust  and  inhuman.  War  will  do 
that  to  ordinarily  fair-minded  people  of 
honest  and  honorable  conduct. 

The  German  Reichstag  and  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  consented  to  their  own 
destruction.  The  Russian  Duma  died,  but  it 
did  not  consent.  Is  the  American  Congress 
to  abdicate  and  consent  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Republic?  For  national  defense  are 
we  to  spend  billions  and  *^or  other  purposes" 
open  our  arms  to  the  invading  system  of 
government? 


Present  War  Is  a  RcTolatioB  Af  aiast  Ow 
Way  of  Life,  Say  Axu  Ckicftaiiu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEVERLY  M.  VINCENT 

or  KENTUCKT 

IN  IHB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  January  24.  1941 


RADIO     ADDRESS     BY     HERBERT    AGAR. 
EDITOR,  LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL 


B4r.     VINCENT    of     Kentucky.    Mr. 
Speaker,    under    leave    to    extend    mj 
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remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  text 
of  a  speech  delivered  December  28.  1940, 
by  Herbert  Agar,  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Journal.  Louisville,  Ky..  over  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System,  from  radio 
station  WHAS,  Louisville: 

The  debate  on  what  we  should  do  for 
Britain  is  really  a  debate  on  what  the 
war  Is  about.  If  we  agree  on  what  is  hap- 
pening most  of  us  will  agree  on  what  Amer- 
ica should  do. 

What  Is  happening — according  to  the  men 
who  are  maXing  It  happen — Is  a  revolu- 
tion against  our  whole  way  of  lite.  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  tell  us  that  all  our  ideas 
are  fraudulent,  are  passing  phases  in  the 
long  and  bloody  story  of  man,  and  that  their 
day  is  done.  In  the  place  of  Christian 
brotherhood  and  obedience  to  moral  law  this 
revolution  puts  "racism"  and  obedience  to 
pure  power.  In  the  place  of  democracy  it 
puta  the  slavery  of  subjects  to  the  "master 
race."  We  have  seen  In  Poland  how  murder 
and  mutilation  and  exile  can  be  used  to  make 
this  devilish  plan  a  success. 

T  y»M^«   IXFLAIN    RrVOLtmON 

Let  me  give  some  quotations  from  the 
men  who  lead  the  revolution.  First  Musso- 
lini: 

1.  "The  whole  nation  must  be  militarized." 
he  says.  "I  consider  the  Italian  nation  in 
a  permanent  state  of  war." 

2.  "I  regard  as  the  most  beautifta  moment 
of  my  life  that  moment  in  which  I  was 
wounded." 

3.  "Fascism  believes  neither  in  the  possi- 
bility nor  in  the  utility  of  perpetual  peace. 
War  alone  brings  to  their  highest  tension 
all  himian  energies  and  puts  the  stamp  of 
nobility  upon  peoples.  Fascism  la  educa- 
tion for  combat." 

4.  "We  represent  a  new  principle.  We 
represent  the  clear-cut,  categorical,  defini- 
tive antithesis  of  the  whole  democratic 
world." 

MusBolixil  obviously  despises  the  Christian 
•thic — which  denies  that  wars  and  woxinds 
are  the  height  of  human  experience — and  he 
despises  the  democratic  creed.  Now  for 
Hitler  and  his  friends: 

1.  "I  shall  eradicate,"  said  Hitler,  "the 
thousands  of  years  of  hximan  domestication. 
X  want  to  see  again  in  the  eyes  of  youth  the 
gleam  of  the  beast  of  prey.  A  youth  will 
(row  up  before  which  the  world  will  shrink." 

2.  "Can  a  dynamic  revolution,"  asks  Hitler, 
"stop  at  sharing  of  the  world?  Must  not  the 
struggle  continue- until  the  final  world  do- 
minion of  a  single  nation?  *  *  *  At  the 
back  of  Germany's  continental  empire  stands 
the  wUl  of  absolute  dominion  of  the  world, 
the  technical  means  of  which  are  no  longer 
Ucking." 

3.  "The  war  of  the  future."  he  says,  "will 
be  total  war.  •  •  •  And  total  war  means 
the  complete  and  final  disappearance  of  the 
vanquished  from  the  stage  of  history." 

There  is  no  end  to  the  brutal  talk  I  could 
quote  from  Hitler.  It  all  adds  up  to  what 
he  has  said  a  thousand  times — that  this  is 
a  war  against  all  the  peace-loving  charitable 
elements  in  our  Christian  life,  against  all  the 
brotherly  humanizing  elements  in  our  demo> 
era  tic  hope. 

"WS  WOK8HIPPZ0  BTTCCrSS" 

Now  for  a  few  words  from  Dr.  Robert  Ley, 
one  of  the  leading  Nazi  spokesmen:  "War." 
be  says,  "is  the  highest  and  best  in  manhood. 
One  caimot  demand  of  mothers  that  they 
uninterruptedly  give  the  nation  children 
without  man  bringing  ^lis  blood  sacrifice. 
War  Is  not  the  wrath  of  God  but  a  blessing 
of  God  " 

For  years  we  wrote  off  such  words  as  the 
language  of  deliriimi.  But  we  were  wrong. 
There  was  a  reason  why  this  terrible  pagan 
talk  covild  take  hold.  We  who  stood  for  the 
civilization  of  the  West  were  betraying  ovir 
heritage.     Our   democracy    was   not   demo- 


cratic. Our  Christianity  was  not  Christian. 
What  we  really  worshipped  was  success — a 
vulgar  boring  goddess  who  cannot  long  hold 
the  heart  of  man.  So  the  world  was  ready 
for  another  creed.  There  were  no  great  men 
to  lead  us  to  repentance  and  reform,  so  the 
stage  was  set  for  small  and  vicioiis  men  to 
lead  us  back  into  a  dark  past.  Especially  in 
Germany  the  stage  was  set — for  Germany 
had  great  grievances,  and  Germany  is  still 
strangely  close  to  her  pagan  beginnings. 

SATS  PHOPHBCT   COMING   THUS 

Never  forget  what  the  German  poet  Heine 
warned  us  a- hundred  years  ago:  "Christian- 
ity," he  said,  "has  softened  this  brutal  Ger- 
man lust  for  battle,  but  it  cannot  root  it  out. 
When  once  that  restraining  talisman,  the 
Cross,  is  broken,  then  we  shall  bear  again 
the  clank  of  the  savagery  of  the  old  war- 
riors. •  •  •  Then  will  the  old  stone  gods 
rise  up  out  of  their  rubble.  •  •  •  And 
Thor  with  his  hammer  will  spring  forth  and 
shatter  the  Gothic  cathedral." 

These  words  are  coming  true  today.  The 
power  of  the  Cross — the  hold  of  democracy 
upon  the  hearts  of  men — they  are  both  weak- 
ened because  of  our  sins.  So,  the  old  ban- 
ished evil  has  crept  back  into  the  world. 
And  do  not  fool  yoxorselves — that  evil  faith  is 
held  with  a  vfolence  of  belief  that  will  not  be 
defeated  until  we  take  our  good  Ideals  as 
seriously  as  they  take  their  Satanic  ones. 

When  Mussolini  chatters  about  how  he 
loves  to  be  wounded,  we  can  afford  to  laugh. 
But  when  the  leaders  of  great  Germany  tell 
us  that  war  is  a  "blessing  of  God"  and  that 
man  must  make  blood  sacrifice  in  order  to 
deserve  to  live,  the  time  has  come  to  know 
that  the  very  roots  of  decency  are  in  danger. 

The  terror  that  Heine  foretold  is  upon  us. 
The  stone  gods  are  reconquering  the  world. 
The  hammer  of  Thor  falls  from  the  sky  on 
British  towns  and  villages.  It  is  not  only 
the  Gothic  cathedrals  that  are  crashing  into 
rubble.  It  is  all  that  those  cathedrals  sjma- 
bollze — kindness,  charity,  humility — the  hope 
for  a  world  where  man  may  respect  his  neigh- 
bor. These  are  the  qualities  the  northern 
gods  of  violence  despise,  yet,  without  these 
qualities,  America  is  nothing. 

LZTTZa  SENT  TO  ROOSEVELT 

We  who  love  our  country  do  not  think  of 
her  as  a  collection  of  oil  wells  and  factories 
and  cotton  fields.  We  think  of  her  as  a  noble 
idea— a  generous  plan  for  life — which  we 
have  sometimes  served  and  sometimes  be- 
trayed but  never  forgotten;  and  now  there  is 
a  revolution  against  that  plan — against  the 
religion  on  which  it  rests,  the  politics  which 
express  it,  the  economic  system  which  might 
be  shaped  to  serve  it. 

No  one  who  sees  the  truth  can  doubt  what 
we  ought  to  do.  We  must  resist  the  revolu- 
tion. We  must  send  those  stone  gods  back 
to  their  gloomy  paradise  so  that  we  can  turn 
to  the  Job  of  building  a  world  fit  for  demo- 
crats and  Christians  to  live  in. 

The  first  step  is  to  give  every  ounce  of  aid 
to  Britain.  Whether  we  call  that  being  at 
peace,  or  whether  we  call  It  being  at  war.  or 
whether  we  borrow  Hitler's  talk  and  call  it 
protecting  Germany  doesn't  matter.  There 
lies  our  first  Jot) — to  make  the  goods  and  to 
see  to  it  that  they  get  into  the  British  Isles, 
whatever  that  may  cost  us  in  work  or  wealth 
or  hardship.  We  are  not  doing  that  Job  well 
enough  today. 

On  Christmas  about  170  Americans  signed 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  asking  him  to  lead 
us  out  of  lethargy,  to  tell  us  the  truth  about 
the  danger  ahead,  "to  do  everything  neces- 
sary to  Insure  the  dtfeat  of  the  Axis." 
Everything  necessary— nothing  less  than  that 
is  good  enough. 

Countless  Americans  would  have  been 
proud  to  sign  this  letter.  I  ask  every  such 
person  who  is  listening  tonight  to  send  word 
at  once  to  the  President  that  he  or  she  ap- 
proves the  request  for  light,  and  leadership, 
and  victory. 


Whatever  laws  must  be  repealed  to  do 
the  Job  right,  we  should  repeal  them.  What- 
ever emergencies  must  be  declared  to  put  our 
factories  on  a  24-hour,  7-day  basis — we 
should  declare  them.  No  one  who  knows  the 
danger  will  disagree.  Americans  who  want  to 
do  nothing — or  to  go  on  doing  too  little — do 
not  see  the  moral  ruin  that  threatens  us. 

Some  of  them  are  like  Mr.  Verne  Marshall, 
of  the  No  Foreign  War  Committee,  who 
told  a  PM  reporter  that  he  "never  bothered" 
to  read  Hitler's  speeches.  So  he  thinks  this 
is  Just  another  war  of  nationalism,  like 
1914  or  1870.  I  submit  that  a  man  who 
cannot  be  bothered*  to  read  Hitler  ought  not 
to  bother  us  with  his  ideas  about  the  modern 
world. 

SPENCLXR  MADE  PBOPHECT 

Others  who  do  not  understand  the  revo- 
lution are  so  peaceful  by  nature  that  they 
cannot  imagine  men  who  believe  in  war  as 
the  best  of  life.  As  long  ago  as  1922  Oswald 
Spengler — the  John  the  Baptist  of  the  Nazi 
movement — foretold  that  the  democracies 
would  be  betrayed  by  men  who  could  not 
see  In  time  that  the  enemy  meant  to  murder 
them.  "But  life  is  harsh,"  added  Spengler. 
"It  leaves  only  one  choice,  that  between 
victory  and  defeat,  not  between  war  and 
peace." 

There  again  is  the  spokesman  for  the  old 
stone  gods.  "Life  Is  war — violence — the  one 
choice  is  to  kill  or  be  killed."  That  is  the 
spirit  that  has  come  baok  to  plague  ovir 
world.  Until  we  cage  It  again — until  we 
drive  it  home  to  its  dreary  Valhalla — we  shall 
have  no  time  nor  wealth  nor  energy  to  give 
to  repairing  our  own  great  faults. 

The  best  we  can  hcpe  for  if  we  let  Britain 
fall — if  we  let  the  revolution  take  the  whole 
earth  except  our  one  continent — is  gloomy 
years  of  increasing  militarization,  increasing 
economic  pressure  from  the  slave  world  with- 
out.   You  cannot  appease  a  revolution. 

ASKS   Am   TO   MANKUn> 

So  I  argue  tonight  for  something  much 
bigger  than  aid  to  Britain.  I  plead  for  aid 
to  mankind — ^to  our  own  souls,  to  our  self- 
respect,  to  the  hope  of  freedom  in  the  sad 
heart  of  man.  Civilization  means  law  and 
a  sense  that  we  are  members  one  of  another. 
Democracy  means  brotherhood  and  a  sense 
of  the  common  destiny  of  all  men.  Christi- 
anity means  S3rmpathy  and  love  for  yotir 
neighbor;  It  means  compassion. 

The  stone  gods  that  are  loose  again  hate 
all  these  things  and  Intend  to  kill  them. 
Unless  we  resist  now — unless  we  go  "all 
out" — there  can  be  no  more  light  in  ovir 
world  In  our  lifetimes. 

Never  forget  this  is  no  trivial  war  of  na- 
tions wanting  each  other's  property;  this  is 
the  great  war  of  all  the  world  waged  for  the 
soul  of  man. 


Need  for  Magnesiom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  SCRUGHAM 

or  NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  January  24,  1941 


AR'nCLE   BY    ERNEST    UNDLEY 


Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  important 
article  by  Ernest  Lindley,  which  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Post,  en- 
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titled  "Neglected  Metal— The  Need  for 
Magnesium": 

|Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  January  22 
1941] 

Neglected  Metal. 

(By  Ernest  K.  Lindley) 

KEED    FOR    MAGNESIUM 

A  plant  which  will  make  12.000  tons  of  pig 
magnesium  annxially  is  about  to  be  built 
rear  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

This  is  big  news  concerning  national  de- 
fense. Magnesium  is  extremely  light.  Two 
pounds  of  it  will  do  the  work  of  3  po\mds 
of  aluminum.  The  Germans  are  using  vast 
quantities  of  magnesium  in  their  airplanes, 
and  for  bomb  casings  and  other  war  pur- 
poses. 

But  magnesliun  has  been  a  neglected 
metal  In  the  United  States.  Until  now  there 
has  been  only  one  American  producer  of 
pig  magnesium— the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  In 
1938  it  made  2,400  tons,  of  which  about 
one-third  was  exported.  Part  of  the  exports 
went  to  Germany.  In  the  same  year  Ger- 
many produced  12.000  tons. 

In  1940  we  produced  6,000  tons  (at  a  max- 
imum estimate)-  and  Germany  between 
60,000  and  75,000  tons. 

Next  year  the  present  American  producer 
expects  to  turn  out  12,000  tons,  double  the 
1940  output.  The  new  plant  in  California, 
managed  by  new  Interests  and  using  a  dif- 
ferent process,  expects  to  start  out  operating 
at  twice  the  1940  capacity  of  the  Indvistry. 
Its  capacity  can  be  increased  as  fabricators 
can  handle  the  metal  and  as  airplane  manu- 
facturers and  other  consumers  adjust  their 
desltyns  to  its  use. 

Why  American  marnesium  production  has 
been  so  pitifully  small  is  a  long  and  un- 
pleasant controversial  subject.  Thurman 
Arnold's  Anti-Trust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  now  unfolding  the  tale  In 
grand  Jury  proceedings.  Murky  suspicions  of 
monopolistic  practice  and  interpatlonal  in- 
trigue surround  the  whole  business. 

The  use  of  magnesium  for  structural  pur- 
poses was  developed  in  Germany  as  far  back 
as  1915.  The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  be- 
came interested  in  magnesium  several  years 
later.  Magnesium,  for  many  purposes,  is  an 
alternative — and  a  superior  one — to  alumi- 
num. 

In  1931  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  and 
the  German  I.  G.  Farben  industries  entered 
Into  an  agreement  to  exploit  in  this  ootmtry 
the  patents  of  both  groups  through  the  Mag- 
nesium Development  Co.  Prior  to  that  Par- 
ben  had  threatened  the  Dow  Chemical  Co. 
with  patent  suits.  Dow  entered  into  a  licens- 
ing agreement  with  the  Magnesium  Develop- 
ment Co. 

The  result  was  that  Dow  became  the  sole 
producer  of  pig  magnesium  and  licensed  the 
fabricators. 

Dow  extracts  magnesium  from  sea  water 
and  from  the  brine  deposits  at  Midland, 
Mich. 

The  price  of  magnelslimi  has  been  kept  at 
about  3-2  ratio  to  thb  monopolistically  con- 
trolled price  of  aluminum.  Why.  is  one  of  the 
points  in  which  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
Interested.  In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that 
aluminimi  also  is,  or  threatens  to  become,  a 
bottleneck    in   our   djefense. 

Meanwhile,  there  lUs  existed  for  years  an- 
other method  of  producing  pig  magnesium. 
Developed  by  an  Austrtan,  It  is  known  as  the 
Hansglrg  process.  It  is  being  used  In.Korea 
and,  it  is  believed,  in  Germany.  The  ores 
which  can  be  processed  by  this  method  exist 
In  abundance  In  ova  own  West.  There  Is  ex- 
pert testimony  to  the  ^ffect  that  the  Hansglrg 
process  is  cheaper  than  the  one  used  by  Dow. 
The  new  outfit  will  ship  ore  from  Nevada 
and  process  It  in  California,  by  the  Hansglrg 
process,  to  which  they  have  acquired  the 
rights. 

The  new  group  are  especially  Interesting 
because  they  are  headed  by  men  whose  social 


and  economic  views  and  vision  of  the  future 
of  this  country  seem  to  differ  from  those  of 
many  leaders  of  American  industry. 

The  keyman  is  Henry  Kaiser,  a  west-coast 
contractor,  who.  in  turn,  is  the  key  man  of 
the  six  contractors  who  built  BonneviUe  Dam, 
and  are  building  most  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam! 
the  biggest  piece  of  construction  the  world 
has  seen. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  the  Kaiser  group  broke 
the  price  of  cement  on  the  west  coast  and 
saved  the  Govemmrnt  $1,500,000  on  a  single 
project  by  building  their  own  cement  plant. 
This  plant  is  the  biggest  in  the  world  and, 
it  is  claimed,  is  so  efficient  that  it  operates  at 
one-quarter  the  labor  costs  of  the  average 
cement  plant,  and  one-half  the  labor  cost  of 
the  next  most  efficient  plant.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  operators  believe  in  col- 
lective bargaining  and,  they  assert,  enter  into 
no  operations  until  they  have  made  contracts 
with  bona  fide  labor  unions. 

Recently  the  Kaiser  group,  partly  in  col- 
laboration with  Tcdd  Shipyards,  have  gone 
into  shipbuilding.  Already  they  are  oper- 
ating or  building  11  shipyards  and  have  con- 
tracts for  some  200  ships,  including  25  de- 
stroyers for  the  United  States  Navy,  and  60 
merchant  ships  for  Great  Britain. 

The  magnesium  plant  will  be  put  up  beside 
the  cement  plant  about  12  miles  cutslde  of 
Palo  Alto.  It  is  Important  In  Itself,  and  as  a 
sign  that  there  are  ent^'rprisers  who  look  to 
the  future  with  a  confidence  and  imagination 
which  are  not  always  found  among  the  older 
hands  of  American  industry  who  have  spent 
so  much  of  the  last  several  years  in  taking 
each  other's  temperature  and  damning  Roose- 
velt. 


Tennessee  Poll  Taxes 
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EDITORIAL  AND  LETTER  PROM   THE 
NASHVILLE  TENNESSEEAN 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  poll-taxers,  in  moments  of 
wishful  thinking,  like  to  say  that  the 
campaign  to  repeal  the  poll  tax  is  in- 
spired by  "damyankees"  in  the  rest  of 
the  Nation,  and  that  the  southern  people 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  poll-tax 
democracy. 

They  know,  of  course,  that  they  do  not 
speak  the  truth.  They  know  that  popular 
government  was  despoiled  by  the  poll  tax 
through  the  efforts  of  small  political 
cliques  against  the  will  of  the  people. 
They  know  that  the  poll  tax  is  retained 
only  because  machine  politicians  and 
their  stooges  are  able  to  frustrate  the  de- 
mands of  the  people.  There  is  no  re- 
course for  democracy  in  the  eight  poll- 
tax  States  other  than  through  action  of 
the  Congress.  The  people  in  Tennessee 
have  been  twice  betrayed  by  politicians 
who  paid  lip  service  to  poll-tax  repeal. 
The  people  in  the  seven  other  poll-tax 
States  are  unable  to  restore  the  rule  of 
the  majority  because  their  State  legisla- 
tures are  able  to  prevent  the  necessary 
amendments  to  the  constitutions.    Thus 


there  is  a  demand  from  the  people  of  the 
South  themselves  that  the  Congress  pass 
the  anti-poll-tax  bill.  I  am  inserting  In 
the  Congressional  Record  today  testi- 
mony to  that  demand.  The  Nashville 
Tennessean,  a  courageous  crusader  for 
poll-tax  repeal,  has  said  that  the  people 
must  lock  to  Congress — and  it  is  exceed- 
ingly fortunate  for  the  voteless  people  of 
the  poll-tax  States  that  they  have  this 
alternative  and  this  hope — 

We  trust  the  Congress  win  honor  Its  re- 
sponsibility. For  months  now  In  contlnuoua 
session.  It  has  bent  Its  deliberations  and 
actions  to  the  defense  of  democracy  on  these 
shores  and  to  assistance  of  the  democratic 
cause  across  the  ocean.  It  cannot,  with 
honor  or  consistency.  Ignore  the  desperate 
plight  of  the  democratic  cause  in  the  eight 
poll-tax  States. 

The  letter  and  editorial  follow: 

The  Nashville  Tennessean, 
Nashville.  Tenn..  January  20,  1941. 
The  Honorable  Lee  E.  Geteb. 
House  of  Reprcientatives. 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Deak  Mr.  Geteb:  Our  campaign  to  remove 
the  poll  tax  in  Tennessee  will,  of  covu-se.  con- 
tinue unabated  until  the  tax  is  removed. 
Meanwhile,  we  are.  as  we  have  been,  a  strong 
advocate  of  yoiu'  bill  to  remove  the  tax  from 
Federal  elections.  I  am  enclosing  a  clipping 
of  our  editorial  on  this  subject  today. 

We  down  here  very  much  appreciate  the 
efforts  you  have  made  for  the  restoration  of 
popular  rule  in  the  poll-tax  Stat  and  assure 
you  of  our  continued  cooperation  in  any  way 
that  we  may  be  of  service. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jennings  Perbt. 
Associate  Editor. 

(From  the  Nashville  Tennenean  of  January 
30.  1941] 

APPKAL  TO  CONGRESS 

The  demonstrated  determination  of  the 
Crump-Cooper  machine  to  maintain  majority 
disfranchisement  in  Tennessee  for  as  long 
as  possible  rekindles  the  interest  of  lovers 
of  democracy  in  proposed  Pederal  legisla- 
tion against  the  poll  tax. 

The  Geyer  biU.  which  bans  the  poll  tax  as 
a  requisite  for  voting  in  Federal  elections. 
has  been  reintroduced  in  the  present  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  hope  not  only  for  Tennesseans, 
but  for  the  millions  of  people  thrctighout 
the  poll-taxed  South  who  are  barred  from 
the  suffrage. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  make  possible 
participation  of  the  people  of  Tennessee  in 
the  election  of  presidents.  Senators,  and 
Congressmen.  It  would  effect,  at  least  in 
part,  the  political  emancipation  our  people 
seek  and,  as  Americans,  have  the  right  to 
enjoy. 

Actually  the  high-handed  manipulation  of 
the  Tennessee  Legislature  to  defeat  the  popu- 
lar will  in  this  important  matter  has  greatly 
added  to  the  strength  of  the  case  for  Fed- 
eral anti-poll  tax  legislation.  From  the  first, 
proponents  of  the  Geyer  bill  have  pointed 
to  the  apparent  helplessness  of  the  people 
of  the  poll  tax  States  to  shake  off  the  poll 
tax  yoke  as  a  compelling  reason  for  con- 
gressional action.  It  has  not  been  dlffictilt  to 
see  how  tremendously  the  poll  tax  handi- 
caps the  democratic  process  where  It  stands 
In  the  way  of  any  real  popular  referendtnn 
on  the  poll  tax  issue  Itself. 

Of  the  eight  poll  tax  States,  only  Tennes- 
see has  the  tax  only  by  legislative  act  and 
could  be  rid  of  it  by  simple  legislative  repeal. 
And  if  in  Tennessee  the  legislature  could 
be  so  controlled  by  special  interests,  so  dis- 
loyal to  the  people  and  the  public  welfare, 
as  to  deny  liberation  of  the  suffrage,  where, 
but  to  Congress  (specifically  enjoined  by  tlra 
Constitution  to  enact  ntctmuy  legfadatloa 
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to  guarantee  republican  government  In  all  of 
the  States),  Bhould  the  people  turn  for 
relief? 

Since  the  legislative  betrayal  of  last  week, 
the  people  of  Tennessee  can  look  for  abolition 
of  the  poll  tax  sooner  than  2  years  if  (1)  the 
Tennessee  Senate  unanimously  should  recon- 
sider Its  vote  against  repeal,  or  (2)  Governor 
Cooper  should  call  a  special  session  to  repeal, 
or  (3)  the  Congress  should  enact  the  Geyer 
bill.  Obviously,  the  people  have  nothing  to 
hope  from  the  Governor  or  the  senate.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  this  time,  they  must  look  to 
Congress — and  it  is  exceedingly  fortunate  for 
the  voteless  people  of  the  poll-tax  States  that 
they  have  this  alternative  and  this  hope. 

We  tnwt  the  Congress  will  honor  Its  re- 
sponsibility. For  months,  now.  In  continuous 
session  It  has  bent  its  deliberations  and  ac- 
tions to  the  defense  of  democracy  on  these 
shores  and  to  assistance  of  the  democratic 
cause  across  the  oceans.  It  cannot,  with 
honor  or  consistency,  ignore  the  desperate 
plight  of  the  democratic  cause  in  the  eight 
poll-tax  States,  Tennessee  being  one,  where 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  has  no  voice 
In  its  own  government,  either  Federal  or 
local,  nor  faith  in  the  pledges  of  parties  or 
men. 

The  Congress  has  taken  the  drastic  action 
of  drafting  the  citizens  of  the  Nation  for 
training  for  the  defense  of  democracy.  Cer- 
tainly It  l£  a  thing  of  fundamental  concern  to 
the  Congress  that  democracy  had  steadily 
disappeared  in  these  poll-tax  States — where 
Indeed  only  a  handful  of  the  men  registered 
for  the  draft  have  a  voice  in  the  Government 
for  whose  defense  they  are  comi>elled  to  stake 
their  lives. 

Congress  could  give  no  more  convincing 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  its  democratic  pur- 
poses, could  strike  no  finer  blow  for  the  de- 
fense of  democracy,  than  by  enacting  legis- 
lation to  revive  popular  rule  in  these  politi- 
cally benighted  areas  of  ova  own  land. 


The  Sweetpotato 
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ARTICLE  BY   DR.  JULIAN   C.  MILLER,   OP 
LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


lyfr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
iweetpotato  is  one  of  the  easiest  crops 
that  our  southern  farmers  grow.  Its 
utility  and  general  use  is  Just  beginning 
to  be  understood  by  our  people.  The 
sweetpotato  as  a  source  of  domestic 
starch,  as  well  as  a  good  food  for  every- 
body— man  as  well  as  animal — is  just 
beginning  to  be  understood. 

If  we  could  have  some  starch  factories 
located  in  the  South,  where  the  sweet- 
potato is  so  readily  grown,  such  factories 
could  produce  practically  all  of  the 
starch  needed  in  this  country,  and,  in 
doing  so,  would  give  employment  to  our 
people  who  need  work  so  badly.  At  the 
present  time  tropical  starches,  and,  in 
particular,  cassava  flour  from  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  is  admitted  into  this  country 
on  the  free  list;  and  before  our  people 
can  enter  upon  the  production  of  starch 
from  sweetpotatoes  on  a  profitable  scale. 


some  restriction  must  be  placed  upon  the 
importation  of  these  tropical  starches. 

A  hearing  was  held  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Reciprocity  Information  on 
Thursday,  January  16,  just  past.  This 
hearing  I  attended  in  common  with  a 
great  number  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, and  at  this  hearing  this  par- 
ticular problem  was  extensively  discussed. 
In  connection  with  this  hearing,  and  in 
connection  with  the  uses  of  the  sweet- 
potato, I  desire  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  memorandum  entitled  "The 
Sweetpotato  as  a  Source  of  Domestic 
Starch  and  Food,"  by  Dr.  Julian  C.  Miller, 
head,  horticuitural  research,  Louisiana 
State  University  and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College. 

The  article  follows: 

SWTETPOTATOES    AS    A    SOtTRCE    OF    DOMESTIC 
STARCH  AND  FEED 

(By  Julian  C.  Miller.  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  University,  La.) 

The  grower  who  follows  oiu:  recommended 
cultural  practices  obtains  yields  of  from  200 
to  500  bushels  per  acre,  depending  upon  the 
type  of  potatoes  grown.  Table-stock  pota- 
toes of  fancy  grades  will  not  produce  over 
200  bushels  per  acre;  however,  if  potatoes  are 
being  grown  for  starch  and  for  livestock  feed 
it  is  well  within  the  range  of  good  agricul- 
tural practices  for  a  grower  to  produce  from 
300  to  500  bushels  per  acre.  Where  growing 
for  starch  or  feed,  we  recommend  planting  in 
early  April  or  during  May  and  not  harvesting 
before  October.  When  this  practice  is  fol- 
lowed the  yields  are  particularly  high.  We 
find  that  400  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre 
produce  the  most  economical  yields.  The 
total  cost  for  operations  will  not  run  over  $25 
or  $26  per  acre.  This  Includes  taxes,  depre- 
ciation, and  all  costs  of  operation  necessary 
to  produce  a  crop.  Figuring  300  bushels 
per  acre  at  a  price  of  20  cents  per  bushel,  you 
can  see  that  it  will  mean  a  gross  income  of 
$60  per  acre  to  the  grower.  After  deducting 
the  cost  you  can  see  that  even  at  200  bushels 
per  acre  that  the  grower  would  still  be  able 
to  make  some  money. 

We  have  recently  worked  out  methods  of 
Inducing  the  sweetpotato  to  bloom  and  set 
seed.  During  the  past  3  years  we  have  prob- 
ably improved  the  sweetpotato  more  than  It 
has  been  Improved  through  natural  muta- 
tions during  the  past  3<X)  years.  The  present 
starch  variety  Is  the  Triumph,  which  averages 
around  23  percent  starch.  We  have  a  new 
variety,  the  L  4-5,  which  produces  yields 
better  than  the  Triumph  and  analyzes  29.5 
percent  starch.  The  chances  are  that  we 
may  be  able  to  Increase  the  starch  content 
of  a  new  seedling  even  more  than  this.  We 
produced  30,000  seed  last  year,  of  which  we 
are  growing  5,000  this  year.  The  rest  of  the 
seeds  were  sent  to  the  various  southern  ex- 
periment stations  for  increase. 

The  following  figures  give  a  comparison 
between  sweetpotatoes  and  other  starch-pro- 
ducing crops  m  the  United  States.  These 
were  compiled  by  Dr.  H.  8.  Paine,  Chief, 
Carbohydrates  Research  Division,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C: 

Corn  grown  In  Iowa  and  Illinois  at  80 
bushels  per  acre  figures  at  1.4  tons  of  starch 
per  acre. 

Irish  potatoes  grown  In  Maine,  yielding 
262  bushels  per  acre  would  figure  1.25  tons 
of  starch  per  acre. 

Sweetpotatoes  at  300  bushels  per  acre 
would  produce  2  tons  of  starch  per  acre. 

I  feel  sure  that  It  is  much  easier  for  us 
to  produce  300  bushels  of  sweetpotatoes 
per  acre  than  it  is  for  most  States  to  produce 
80  bushels  of  corn. 

In  regard  to  the  feed  value  of  sweetpota- 
toes, in  addition  to  the  material  I  will  give 
you.  I  wotUd  suggest  that  you  write  to  the 
BClssissippl,  Alabama,  and  Georgia  Experi- 
ment Stations  for  information.    All  of  these 


stations  have  conducted  feeding  tests  with 
sweetpotatoes  and  potato  pulp  and  5  or  6 
other  southern  stations  plan  to  conduct 
additional  experiments  this  coming  year. 

Experiments  at  Calhoun,  La.,  on  the  feed- 
ing of  dairy  cows  showed  that  115  pounds 
of  sweetpotato  pulp  from  which  most  of 
the  starch  had  been  extracted  was  equal  to 
100  pounds  of  hominy  feed  in  food  value. 
It  was  found  that  100  pounds  of  fresh  sweet- 
potatoes was  equal  to  230  poimds  of  com 
and  soybean  silage.  The  cows  fed  on  sweet- 
potatoes produced  19  pounds  of  milk  more 
than  cows  fed  on  silage  and  the  milk  and 
butterfat  showed  a  much  higher  carotene 
content  when  the  cows  were  fed  sweetpota- 
toes. Where  the  vines  were  grazed  by  the 
cows  it  was  found  that  the  vines  were  worth 
$12.37  in  feed  value  per  acre.  After  grazing 
the  vines  during  S:ptember  and  October 
this  planting  produced  a  yield  of  123  bushels 
of  potatoes  valued  at  $34.23  when  used  for 
feed. 

The  experiment  station  at  Calhoun  Is  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  In  what  Is 
known  as  the  hill  country.  Much  higher 
yields  are  obtained  on  the  Lintonia  silt  loam 
type  soil  In  Louisiana  from  Baton  Rouge  to 
St.  Francisville,  from  Lafayette  to  Washing- 
ton, then  across  the  Red  River  Valley  to 
Winnsboro  to  Oak  Grove. 

A  number  of  your  representatives  have 
made  Informal  calls  on  me  and  I  have  tried 
to  explain  to  them  the  pcssibilitles  of  grow- 
ing sweetpotatoes  for  starch  and  for  teedl 
I  think  you  people  are  in  a  better  position 
to  manufacture  starch  from  sweetpotatoes 
than  most  any  other  organization,  since  you 
are  handling  the  corn  products  at  the  present 
time.  As  you  know  some  of  the  textile  mills 
are  already  located  in  the  South  and  the 
paper  mills  are  moving  here  fast.  Hence 
the  outlet  for  starch  is  on  the  Increase  '  The 
13  southern  States  import  $145,000,000  worth 
of  feed  per  year  and  most  of  this  is  of  the 
carbohydrate  type.  The  livestock  industry  Is 
on  the  increase  in  the  South.  Therefore, 
you  can  expect  an  Increase  in  demand  for 
feed  products  as  well  as  for  starch  In  the 
South,  and  It  Is  my  belief  that  no  other 
carbohydrate  crop  In  the  United  States 
offers  the  possibilities  of  development  as 
does  the  sweetpotato. 


Facilities  for  Defense  at  Fort  Peck,  Mont 
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or 
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RESOLUTION  FROM  MONTANA  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
the  Montana  House  of  Representatives: 

House  Memorial  No.  2 
Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
requesting  that  the  proper  authorities  be 
iu-ged  to  employ  the  utilities  and  r  acuities 
now  available  at  Fort  Peck,  Mont.,  in  the 
plan  of  national  defense. 

To  the  honorable  House  of  Representatives 
and    Senate    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled: 
Whereas  the  United  States  Government  has 

constructed,  at  Port  Peck,  Mont.,  the  greatest 
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earth  dam  in  all-time  history  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  flood  control,  navigation,  and  the 
generating  of  electric  power,  and  because  of 
^esevast  Improvements  and  power  facilities, 
the  Port  Peck  Dam  has  become  a  strategic 
point  In  the  United  States  and  most  favor- 
ably adapted  for  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  Complete  municipal  utilities  such  as 
natural  gas.  electric  power,  sewage,  light  sys- 
tem, paved  streets,  sidewalks,  and  town&lte 
to  accommodate  10^000  people; 

(2)  Direct  rallroiid  connections  with  the 
coast  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad 
system,  roundhouse,  freight  depot,  and 
switching  yards  on  both  sides  of  the  river; 

(3)  Two  direct  oiled-highwav  connections 
with  Highway  No.  2( 

(4)  Admlnlstratlvte  buildings,  cold-«torage 
plant,  laundry  plant,  and  machine  shops 
which  are  ready  for  immediate  start  on  mail- 
ing hydro  or  airplane  parts,  or  assembling 
same: 

(5)  Ample  modern  hospital  facilities; 

(6)  With  completion  of  the  dam  this  prop- 
erty will  become  latrgely  vacant  and  unless 
utilized  as  recommended  will  be  a  large  finan- 
cial loss  to  the  Federal  Government; 

(7)  Large  area  of  federally  owned  and  con- 
trolled land  contiguous  to  townslte  with 
well -mapped  terrain  usable  for  maneuvering 
and  training  troops;! 

'8)  The  reservoir's  large  sheet  of  water  and 
the  level  surrtoundir^g  prairie  afford  landing 
fields  for  land  and  slea  planes; 

(9)  Site  remote  from  attack  by  sea,  land, 
or  air; 

(10)  Investigation!  will  reveal  many  other 
considerations  of  eqiial  importance;  and 

Whereas  the  growling  Importance  of  power 
transmission  to  reclamation  in  Montana  was 
Recently  reflected  in  President  Roosevelt's 
Budget  message  to  Congress;  and 

Whereas  $500,000  for  Port  Peck  was  asked 
by  President  Roosevelt  for  the  commence- 
ment of  construction  of  transmission  lines, 
substations,  and  such  other  facilities  as  might 
be  required  by  the  Bureau  for  distribution 
of  Port  Peck  power,  ^hlch  Is  to  be  generated 
during  the  coming  year  as  a  result  of  pre- 
vious work  which  has  been  done  and  will  be 
done  ,n  the  ensuing  year,  and  which  will  re- 
sult In  the  expenditure  of  several  million 
dollars  which  has  already  been  appropriated 
or  will  be  appropriated  for  Its  completion; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Goveriunent  In 
Its  program  of  national  defense  is  making 
provision  for  the  riipid  expansion  and  en- 
largement of  avlatl<5n  and  Is  creating  new 
Army  and  Navy  air  bases;  and 

Whereas  the  aviation  program  of  the  United 
States  contemplates,:  through  the  cooperation 
of  colleges,  universities,  and  commercial 
schools,  the  training  of  many  thousand  air 
pilots  annually;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  ijo  Army  or  Navy  air  base 
at  or  near  Port  Peck,  Mont.,  and  on  account 
of  Its  location,  Isollatlon,  climate,  and  dis- 
tance from  other  air|  bases,  it  Is  a  logical  loca- 
tion for  an  air  base;;  and 

Whereas  the  Port;  Peck  Dam  will  create  a 
large  lake  187  miles  long,  16  miles  In  maxi- 
mum width,  and  will  have  a  shore  line  of 
2,500  miles,  and  as  such  will  be  an  Important 
asset  to  an  air  base;  and 

Whereas  with  the!  completion  of  the  dam, 
the  United  States  Government  will  have  on 
hand  property  which  cost  many  million  dol- 
lars and  which  will  have  to  be  sold  at  a  great 
sacrifice  unless  provision  is  made  for  Its  use 
at  its  present  location:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives. 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  be  respectfully  urged  to  employ  the 
utilities  and  facilitliee  now  available  at  Port 
Peck,  Mont..  In  the  jplan  of  national  defense; 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  house  memo- 
rial be  subn^ltted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  of  Montana  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Council  of  National  De- 


fense, to  both  Houses  of  the  NaUonal  Con- 
gress, to  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  Chief  of  Army  Engi- 
neers, and  each  of  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Montana. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway  Project  Uatoaiid 
Economically  and  Danfcrous  Politi- 
cally 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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ADDRESS  BY  R  V  FLETCHER,  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  ASSOCIA-nON  OF  AMERI- 
CAN RAILROADS 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
propaganda  of  groups  advocating  the 
construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project  has  filled  the  columns  of  the  press 
with  mythical  benefits  promised  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  so-called  national-defense 
project. 

Little  has  been  heard  from  any  author- 
itative source  as  to  the  great  burden  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  will  actually 
saddle  on  the  American  people  as  a  whole, 
and  particularly  the  great  laboring  class. 

On  January  9, 1941,  Mr.  R.  V.  Fletcher, 
vice  president  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads,  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Atlantic  States  Shippers  Ad- 
visory Board  delivered  the  following  ad- 
dress giving  the  railroaders'  viewpoint  on 
this  important  question: 

FACTS    ABOUT    TH«    PKOPOSED   ST.    LAWEENCS 
WATESWAT 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Atlantic 
States  Shippers  Advisory  Board,  and  their 
distinguished  guests.  I  am  deeply  apprecia- 
tive of  the  honor  Implied  in  the  Invitation 
to  speak  at  this  delightful  luncheon  upon 
this  particular  subject.  It  Is  one  of  the  great- 
est importance,  and  In  being  prlvUeged  to 
mention  certain  facts  coimected  with  It,  1 
am  contributing  something.  I  hope,  to  the 
welfare  of  our  country,  as  well  as  doing  my 
humble  bit  as  the  servant  of  the  railroad 
Industry.  I  have  never  believed  that  any 
railroad  policy  Is  soimd  which  does  not  ac- 
cord with  the  general  good,  or,  to  use  the 
familiar  phrase,  "which  does  not  subserve 
the  public  Interest."  In  the  long  run,  what 
benefits  the  American  people  as  a  whole  wUl 
Inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  railroads.  It  U, 
indeed,  a  short-sighted  policy  for  the  railroads 
to  advocate  or  oppose  measures  except  as 
they  help  or  harm  the  masses  of  the  Ameri- 
can people 

In  voicing,  therefore,  their  opposition  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project,  the  rail- 
roads do  so  from  a  profound  and  studied 
conviction  that  the  project  is  unsoimd  eco- 
nomically and  dangerous  polltlcaUy. 

Naturally,  In  times  like  these,  when  the 
world  is  shaken  by  convtilslve  forces,  so  sin- 
ister and  so  complex  as  to  produce  the  utmost 
confusion  and  dismay,  one  hesitates  to  oppose 
any  measure  that  has  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  President,  especially  one  that 
bears  the  mark  of  aiding  the  national  defense. 


In    the    President's    message    to    the    Great 

Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Conference,  read 
by  Mr.  Berle  at  Detroit  on  December  6.  10iO, 
the  President  said: 

"The  United  Sutee  needs  the  St.  Lawrene* 
seaway  for  defense.  The  United  States  needs 
this  great  landlocked  sea  as  a  secure  haven 
in  which  it  wiU  always  be  able  to  build  ships 
and  move  ships  In  order  to  protect  our  trade 
and  our  shores." 

Of  course,  if  we  could  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  construction  of  this  hug* 
waterway  is  essential  to  the  national  defense, 
there  wotUd  be  no  more  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  we  think  he  Is  mistaken  and 
grateftil  as  are  the  railroads  lor  the  con- 
sistently sympatheUc  encouragement  they 
have  received  from  the  present  administra- 
tion at  many  critical  Juncttu^s,  yet  so  con- 
vinced are  they  that  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way project  WiU  aid  the  Nation  neither  la 
time  of  war  or  in  peacetimes,  that  they  are 
driven  to  dissent,  although  it  would  be  a 
pleasant  expression  of  gratitude  If  they  could 
do  otherwise. 

Therefore,  the  railroads — management  and 
workers  alike— in  wholehearted  fashion  and 
without  mental  or  other  reservations,  unani- 
mously raise  their  voices  in  opposition  to 
this  badly  conceived  enterprise.  In  doing 
so,  they  Join  with  the  coal  Interest,  both 
labor  and  capital,  with  the  maritime  Inter- 
ests on  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Inland  waterways,  the 
Mississippi  Valley  AssoclaUon,  the  commer- 
cial organizations  In  the  AtlanUc  States,  a 
vast  majority  of  the  commercial  clubs  of  the 
Great  Lakes  cities  and  the  inland  cities  lo- 
cated In  States  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  other  important  bodies  of  thoughtful 
and  patriotic  citizens,  who  have  examined 
this  proposal  carefully  and  have  concluded 
that  it  Is  fraught  with  injurious  conse- 
quences to  the  public  welfare. 

At  the  outset,  It  Is  Important  to  keep  In 
mind  Just  what  the  seaway  proposal  Is  and 
what  are  Its  alleged  advantages  and  Its  ob- 
vious countervailing  disadvantages.  It  has 
two  principal  aspects,  one  dealing  with  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  navigation 
channel  and  the  other  with  the  production 
of  power  In  the  International  Rapids  section. 
While  we  recognize  the  importance  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  power  feature  of  the  problem, 
and  while  we  realize  that  this  abnormal  and 
artificially  stimulated  production  of  power 
wUl  adversely  affect  the  well-being  of  the  coal- 
carrjrlng  railroads,  yet  there  are  many  othera 
better  qualified  than  ourselves  to  discuss 
this  aspect  of  the  question.  It  has  seemed 
to  me.  therefore,  that  It  were  better  for  me 
to  confine  my  observations  to  the  navigation 
feature  of  the  project,  which  has  to  do  with 
transportation,  the  field  of  endeavor  with 
which  I  am  most  familiar. 

Upon  the  all-important  question  of  whether 
the  seaway  is  essential  or  even  a  helpful  aid 
to  national  defense.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  according  to  the  best  opinion,  the  navi- 
gation channel  cannot  be  completed  in  less 
than  8  years  from  the  time  construction  be- 
gins. It  Is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the  pres- 
ent emergency  will  be  over  and  relegated  to 
the  realm  of  history  before  ships  will  t>egln 
to  move  on  the  new  seaway.  Surely,  no  one 
expects  that  the  present  critical  situation  will 
extend  over  so  long  a  period.  Inevitably,  long 
before  the  canal  Is  completed  the  nations 
will  be  driven  to  peace  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  their  resowoes.  Modern  warfare 
Is  not  so  conducted  as  to  make  poaslble  an- 
other hundred  years  war. 

When  mention  Is  made  of  the  importance 
of  the  seaway  as  an  Instrument  of  national 
defense,  reference  must  be  made  to  a  long- 
time program,  having  no  particular  relation 
to  the  present  effort  of  the  Axis  Powers  to  trl- 
xunph  over  the  democratic  principle  In  gov- 
ernment. Indeed,  If  the  project  Is  Immedi- 
ately undertaken,  it  will  prove  a  serloxu  de- 
terrent to  a  well-organaed  program  for  that 
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form  of  preparation  which  envisages  the  pres- 
ent emergency.  Ejtlmatcs  vary  as  to  what 
the  seaway  will  cost,  but  Its  advocates  con- 
cede an  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  of  t325.000,000,  while  competent  and 
ImparUal  students  of  the  engineering  features 
of  the  plan  estimate  that  the  cost.  Including 
necessary  harbor  improvements,  will  approx- 
imate six  hundred  millions.  At  a  time  when 
the  Nation  is  straining  every  nerve  to  Increase 
Its  production  of  planes,  ships,  guns,  muni- 
tions, and  other  irvgtrumentalltles  of  defense, 
which  will  be  sorely  needed.  If  needed  at  all, 
within  the  next  2  years,  what  Justification  Is 
there  for  diverting  from  these  pressing  ne- 
cessities a  vast  amount  of  money,  men,  and 
materials  to  complete  a  project  which  will 
not  be  available  until  long  after  the  present 
peril  has  passed?  Prom  the  viewpoint,  there- 
lore,  of  national  defense,  this  huge  project, 
the  cost  of  which  will  far  exceed  that  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  should  not  be  undertaken 
because  of  the  immediate  menace  of  the 
totalitarian  powers. 

But  looking  at  the  problem  from  the  long- 
range  point  of  view,  would  this  undertaking 
prove  to  be  of  substantial  benefit  to  us  as  a 
defense  measure?  In  the  President's  recent 
Detroit  address  and  In  the  supplemental  re- 
marks of  his  spokesman,  Mr.  Berle,  the  only 
argument  for  the  seaway  advanced  upon  the 
national-defense  aspect  was  that  shipyards 
Ebould  be  constructed  on  the  Great  Lakes 
as  a  secure  haven.  It  was  suggested  that 
such  shipyards  would  not  be  so  exposed  to 
attack  as  those  located  on  or  near  the  sea- 
board. But  the  Government  does  not  con- 
sistently conform  to  such  a  theory.  CJongress 
continues  to  appropriate  large  sums  of  money 
to  construct  beautiful  and  needed  public 
buildings  m  the  city  of  Washington,  cer- 
tainly as  much  exposed  to  attack  as  are  ship- 
building plants  at  Bath.  Philadelphia,  or 
Newport  News.  In  this  era  of  Improvement 
In  air  navigation,  when  the  range  of  aerial 
fighters  and  bombers  Is  constantly  Increasing, 
who  can  say  that  a  shipyard  located  at  Cleve- 
land Is  any  more  Immune  from  attack  than 
one  located  at  Chester,  Pa.?  It  must  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  the  27-foot  channel 
which  the  seaway  contemplates  cannot  be 
used  by  battleships  or  cruisers  or,  indeed,  by 
any  war  vessels  of  capital  proportions. 

One  feature  of  the  whole  scheme  must  not 
be  overlooked.  This  seaway  cannot  be  used 
for  ordinary  practical  commercial  purposes 
for  longer  than  7  months  In  the  year.  In 
the  period  from  December  1  to  April  15  of 
each  year  the  St.  Lawrence  River  is  so  ice- 
bound and  the  Great  Lakes  are  so  obstructed 
with  ice  that  safe  navigation  is  Impossible. 
Taking  Into  consideration  the  length  of  time 
negpssary  to  complete  a  journey  to  and  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  open  ocean.  It  has 
been  reliably  esT;mated  that  the  seaway 
would  be  unusable  commercially  for  42  per- 
ce||t  of  the  year  Conceding,  In  the  interest 
of  ccniservative  statement,  that  war  vessels 
newly  constructed  may  traverse  this  narrow, 
difficult,  and  tortucus  channel  for  a  some- 
what longer  perloo  than  ordinary  ships  of 
commerce,  yet  I  deferentially  submit  that 
there  will  not  probably  be  much  development 
of  Inland  shipyards,  when  access  to  the  sea 
for  the  small  vessels  therein  constructed  is 
denied  for  a  substantial  period  of  the  year. 

Again  consider  with  what  ease,  given  an 
invasion  from  the  air.  this  seaway  could  be 
put  out  of  commission,  through  the  action 
of  bombing  planes.  Or  how  vulnerable  it 
would  be  at  the  hands  of  the  saboteur.  The 
distance  from  Chicago  to  Montreal,  for  exam- 
ple, is  1  247  miles,  and  for  a  considerable  part 
of  this  distance  the  war  vessels  built  In  the 
Great  Lakes  area  would  be  required  to  move 
through  narrow,  winding  channels,  flanked 
with  locks,  dams,  spillways,  and  sluice  gates, 
all  essential  to  the  canal's  operation.  One 
bomi)  from  the  air,  one  exploded  charge  of 
dynamite  placed  by  a  fifth  columnist,  and 
the  canal  would  be  out  of  business  Indefi- 
nitely, with  the  war  vessels  of  a  beleaguered 


Nation  lying  helplessly  at  anchor.  It  Is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  reliance  would  be 
placed  upon  so  frail  a  line  of  dsfense. 

But  looking  at  the  question  a  little  more 
broadly,  we  submit  that  there  can  be  no 
sound  program  of  national  defense  which 
does  not  rest  upon  the  solid  foundation  of 
healthy  business  conditions.  Given  a  Nation 
of  large  productive  capacity,  where  the  tax 
burden  is  not  too  great  to  be  borne,  where 
there  Is  the  minimum  of  unemployment,  and 
where  enterprise  Is  free  to  develop,  and  we 
will  have  a  Nation  with  the  resources,  the 
capacity,  and  the  will  to  defend  itself  against 
whatever  aggressions  less  enlightened  nations 
may  offer.  If  we  do  not  break  the  spirit  and 
stifle  the  Initiative  of  our  citizenry  by  unwise 
governmental  interference  and  expenditure  of 
public  funds,  we  may  count  upon  the  In- 
domitable temper  of  the  American  people  to 
repel  Invasion.  It  may,  therefore,  be  worth 
our  while  to  consider  this  seaway  project  from 
the  viewpoint  of  what  Is  economically  and 
socially  desirable. 

The  proposal  before  the  American  people 
Is  to  construct  a  waterway  with  a  minimum 
depth  of  27  feet  to  connect  Montreal  with  the 
Great  Lakes  ports.  At  the  present  time  there 
Is  much  commerce  between  these  sections  of 
North  America,  moving  through  a  channel 
with  a  depth  of  not  less  than  14  feet.  The 
suggestion  here  Is  to  Improve  and  enlarge 
existing  channels  and  construct  new  channels 
of  such  capacity  as  to  permit  the  passage  of 
ocean-going  vessels  of  the  smaller  type.  The 
approved  plan  contemplates  Improvements  in 
the  St.  Marys  River,  connecting  Lake  Supe- 
rior with  Lake  Huron;  dredging  to  a  greater 
depth  than  at  present  of  the  waters  connect- 
ing Lake  Huron  with  Lake  Erie;  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  Welland  Canal;  extensive  and 
expensive  works  In  the  International  Rapids 
section;  and  In  the  St.  Lawrence  River  be- 
tween the  International  boundary  and  the 
city  of  Montreal,  a  stretch  of  69  miles,  all  in 
Canadian  territory.  The  work  from  Chimney 
Point,  the  western  end  of  the  rapids  section, 
to  Montreal  consists  of  dams,  dykes,  locks, 
sluice  gates,  spillways,  and  other  works  essen- 
tial to  the  operation  of  an  Intricate  naviga- 
tion channel,  bristling  with  complications 
and  difficulties. 

Not  the  least  of  these  Is  the  necessity  for 
protecting  the  depth  of  water  in  the  harbor 
of  Montreal,  a  phase  of  the  problem  which 
has  been  the  source  of  no  little  anxiety  to  the 
people  of  the  Canadian  metropolis,  who  have 
visions  of  shallow  water  Incident  to  the  ex- 
tensive holding  back  of  the  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  by  the  huge  dam  which  the  project 
contemplates. 

The  scheme  contemplatfs  that  the  United 
States  will  bear  the  cost  of  all  the  works  on 
the  International  border,  except  Canadian 
power-house  superstructures,  Canadian  re- 
habilitation works,  and  Canadian  side  canals 
and  locks.  The  United  States  will  also  pay 
the  cost  of  Improving  the  channels  connect- 
ing Lake  Superior  with  Lake  Huron  and  Lake 
Huron  with  Lake  Erie.  Canada  will  bear  the 
expense  of  deepening  the  Welland  Canal,  con- 
structing the  works  mentioned  above  along 
the  International  border,  and  the  entire  work 
of  Improving  the  St  Lawrence  from  the  In- 
ternational boundary  to  Montreal.  According 
to  the  estimate  of  the  Government  engineers. 
the  cost  to  the  United  States  Is  estimated  at 
$414,771,000;  and  to  Canada  $240,601,000. 
However,  It  Is  said  that  the  New  York  State 
Power  Authority  will  bear  $90,000,000  of  the 
cost  charged  to  the  United  States,  thereby 
reducing  Federal  expenditure  to  $324,771,000. 
The  total  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  Is  estimated 
by  the  Government  engineers  at  $655,372,000. 
This  estimate  does  not,  however,  take  Into 
account  the  amount  of  money  which  admit- 
tedly would  have  to  be  spent  on  harbor  Im- 
provements, in  order  that  ships  of  the  ton- 
nage contemplated  can  load  and  unload  cargo 
at  the  docks  of  the  Lakes  cities.  In  the  re- 
port, speaking  for  the  minority  of  the  conunlt- 


tee  in  1934,  Senator  Wagneb,  of  New  York,  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  making  essential  har- 
bor Improvements  for  the  eight  principal  Lakes 
cities  would  be  $200,000,000.  This  estimate  Is 
borne  out  by  the  careful  and  exhaustive  study 
of  the  project  made  by  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution In  1929,  In  which  the  conclusion  was 
announced  that  each  of  10  Great  Lakes  ports 
would  be  called  upon  to  spend  $25,000,000 
each.  On  both  sides  of  the  bovmdary  waters, 
there  are  13  of  these  Lakes  port  cities,  so  that 
we  are  safe  In  saying  that,  upon  a  very  con- 
servative basis  of  estimate.  It  would  cost  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $200,000,000  to  effect  the 
needed  harlwr  Improvements  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

There  is  another  serious  defect  in  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Government  engineers,  and  that 
Is  the  failure  to  Include  any  allowance  for 
Interest  during  construction,  an  Item  of  ex- 
pense which  enters  as  a  matter  of  course 
Into  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  every  con- 
struction project.  Very  certainly.  In  this 
time  of  conventional  deficits,  the  money  for 
this  work  will  have  to  be  borrowed,  and  it 
will  be  8  years  before  the  canal  can  be  com- 
pleted for  use.  While  money  Is  now  very 
cheap,  due  to  lack  of  demand  for  capital 
purposes,  yet  it  would  seem  hardly  to  be  safe 
to  adopt  a  rate  of  Interest  lower  than  3  per- 
cent. Upon  that  basis,  assuming  an  even 
flow  of  money  Into  the  enterprise,  the  charge 
for  Interest  during  construction  would 
amount  to  something  like  $70,000,000,  of 
which  In  the  neighborhood  of  $44,500,000 
would  be  borne  by  the  United  States. 

Probably  a  more  serious  omission  in  the 
cost  figures  of  the  Government  is  the  Insviffi- 
cient  amount  allowed  for  contingencies.  As 
we  understand  the  report,  this  allowance  was 
on  a  5-percent  basis.  But  the  enterprise  Is 
one  of  unusual  complexity,  abounding  In  un- 
certainties, by  reason  of  which  there  should 
be  a  much  larger  allowance  for  contingencies. 
Projects  of  this  kind  have  always  proven 
much  more  expensive  than  was  estimated. 
Thus  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  was  esti- 
mated to  cost  $16,000,000;  it  actually  cost 
$53,000,000.  The  Suez  Canal  was  estimated 
to  cost  $30,000,000;  It  actually  cost  $80,000,000. 
The  Welland  Canal  was  estimated  to  cost 
$114,000,000;  it  actually  cost  $128,000,000. 
The  Panama  Canal  was  estimated  to  cost 
$160,000,000;  It  actually  cost  $375,000,000. 
These  results  are  not  so  surprising  when  we 
consider  all  the  unpredictable  things  that 
may  happen  in  this  type  of  construction. 

As  I  have  stated,  this  proposal  contem- 
plates the  construction  of  dams  of  huge 
proportions  and  locks  to  take  care  of  a  20- 
foot  drop  in  level  in  the  St.  Marys  River,  a 
92-foot  drop  in  level  in  the  International 
Rapids  section,  and  a  drop  of  something  like 
130  feet  In  the  sections  which  lie  down- 
stream from  the  International  boundary  line. 
Dykes  must  be  built  to  protect  valuable  lands 
from  overflow.  Spillways  and  sluice  gates 
must  be  built  and  operated  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  principal  project,  especially 
to  insure  a  steady  flow  of  the  waters  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  requisite  depth  at 
Montreal.  Considering  the  nature  of  the  proj- 
ect, the  elements  of  novelty  involved,  its 
location  in  a  northern  latitude,  the  almost 
certain  rise  In  the  cost  of  materials  and 
labor  Incident  to  a  stimulated  demand,  it  Is 
safe  to  say  that  the  allowance  for  contin- 
gencies should  be  doubled.  If  not  trebled. 
Seventy-five  million  dollars  could  hardly  be 
characterized  as  excessive. 

The  limits  upon  my  time  will  not  permit  a 
further  examination  of  omitted  cost  items 
which  inevitably  arise  if  we  contemplate 
maintenance  costs  and  the  creation  of  a 
sinking  fund  to  amortize  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect. I  must  content  myself  with  saying  here 
that  very  competent  authorities,  in  taking 
these  and  other  elements  of  cost  Into  con- 
sideration, reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
total  costs  will  reach  the  sum  of  $1,200,000.- 
000,  a  huge  sum  of  money  subtracted  from 
amounts  which  would  otherwise  be  available 
for  national  defense.    Taking  into  consldera- 
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tlon  the  so-called  benefits  and  the  obvious 
injurious  consequences  that  would  result 
from  the  seaway,  is  it  an  enterprise  upon 
^  which  we  should  embark,  either  now  or  at  a 
later  period? 

In  the  first  place,  be  it  remembered  that 
according  to  the  Government's  Interdepart- 
mental report,  deaUng  with  the  economics 
of  the  situation,  the  seaway  Is  not  expected 
to  be  of  direct  (benefit  to  so  much  of  the 
population  as  pfiys  64  percent  of  the  cost. 
We  say  this  beca-jse  in  this  report  the  United 
States  Is  divided  Into  tributary  and  non- 
tributary  areas.  In  the  nontributary  areas, 
meaning  thereby  territory  that  will  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  Gjovernment  economic  survey, 
be  directly  benefited,  are  all  the  New  Eng- 
land States;  the  middle  States  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia;  what  niay  be  called  the  Southeast- 
ern States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North 
and  South  Carqllna,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, and  Mlssijssippl;  the  so-called  South- 
western States  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana.  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona;  the  far 
Western  States  of  Utah,  Nevada,  California, 
Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  No  part  of 
the  area  of  these  States  lies  In  so-called  trib- 
utary territory.  In  addition,  according  to 
this  Government  report,  outside  of  the  tribu- 
tary area  lie  80  percent  of  the  area  of  New 
York,  70  percent  of  the  area  of  Pennsylvania, 
20  percent  of  the  area  of  Ohio,  30  percent  of 
the  area  of  Missouri,  70  percent  of  the  area  of 
Colorado,  40  perqent  of  the  area  of  Wyoming, 
and  20  percent  of  the  area  of  Montana. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  authors  of  this 
survey  resolved  many  doubtful  questions  in 
favor  of  the  theory  they  were  seeking  to  sus- 
tain. It  may  b^  gravely  questioned  If  any 
substantial  portions  of  the  States  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
or  Missouri  shcuHd  be  Included  In  areas  that 
would  be  benefited  by  the  navigation  fea- 
tures of  the  plan.  It  may.  In  fact,  be  con- 
fidently asserted  that  90  percent  of  the  cost 
of  this  gigantic  enterprise  will  be  borne  by 
citizens  who  will  be  damaged  rather  than 
benefited  by  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  canal.  The  project,  therefore,  con- 
templates a  gross  form  of  discrimination, 
which  Is  abhorrent  to  a  sense  of  fair  treat- 
ment and  certainly  not  conducive  to  that 
unity  and  harmony  which  are  so  essential  to 
the  program  of  national  defense. 

But  Jet  us  see  what  are  the  probabilities  of 
benefit,  even  to  those  who  live  in  the  so- 
called  tributary  territory.  The  plan  calls  for 
a  27-foot  channel,  meaning  thereby  a  chan- 
nel with  a  minimum  depth  of  that  amount. 
It  win  be  a  fresh-water  channel,  and  fresh 
water  admittedly  has  not  the  buoyancy  of 
salt  water.  Fur;hermore.  allowance  must  be 
made  for  what  Is  popularly  known  as  the 
squat  of  the  vessel,  which,  translated  Into  the 
language  of  the  landlubber,  means  an  allow- 
ance of  additional  depth  which  must  be  made 
for  sharp  turns  in  this  tortuous  channel,  for 
the  speed  of  the  vessel  as  It  plows  along,  and 
for  the  effect  of  currents  and  winds.  It  has 
been,  therefore,  demonstrably  estimated, 
based  on  official  clearances  In  use  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  that  no  vessel  drawing  a  greater 
depth  than  24 'j  feet  can  be  used  on  this 
seaway. 

Excluding  from  consideration  vessels  of  less 
than  2,000  gross  tons  (and  certainly  such 
small  vessels  could  not  be  profitably  em- 
ployed), we  find  that  only  46  percent  of  the 
world's  vessels,  representing  no  more  than  30 
percent  of  the  world's  tonnage,  could  use  the 
channel  when  fully  loaded.  It  may  be  here 
observed  that  the  modem  tendency  In  ship- 
building is  toward  vessels  of  steadily  mount- 
ing capacity,  so  that  as  time  goes  on  the  use 
of  the  seaway  will  diminish  rather  than  the 
contrary. 

Another  important  consideration  has  to 
do  with  the  time  required  to  complete  a 
voyage  from  Montreal  to  the  cities  at  the 
head  of  the  Lakes.  It  has  been  reliably 
estimated  that,  making  allowances  for  time 


spent  In  loading  and  xmloadlng.  it  will  re- 
quire 16  days  to  make  a  round  trip  from 
Montreal  to  Duluth,  and  probably  14  or 
15  days  to  complete  the  Journey  from 
Montreal  to  Chicago  and  return.  Time  and 
the  limitations  as  to  tonnage  are  of  the 
very  essence  of  deep  sea  navigation  and  It 
requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  re- 
alize to  what  a  limited  extent  the  seaway 
would  be  used  by  vessels  in  regular  sail- 
ings or  even  by  tramp  steamers  of  large 
carrying  capacity.  Not  to  labor  the  point 
unduly,  we  may  summarize  the  situation 
by  restating  the  conclusions  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  in  its  1929  study  of  the 
seaway : 

"1.  A  27-foot  waterway  would  be  of  little 
use  to  combination  passenger -cargo  vessels 
engnged  In  United  States  overseas  trade; 
85  percent  of  these  vessels,  representing  95 
percent  of  the  aggregate  tonnage,  could  not 
use  such  a  limited  depth  waterway. 

"2.  The  proposed  27-foot  channel  could 
not  be  navigated  by  85  percent  of  the  faster 
cargo  vessels  (12  knots  per  hour  or  over), 
representing  62  percent  of  the  tonnage  now 
engaged  In  American  overseas  trade. 

"8.  The  27-foot  charmel  would  exclude  87 
percent  of  the  tonnage  operating  on  a  regu- 
lar schedule  out  of  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

"4.  The  proposed  27-foot  seaway  would  be 
Impossible  to  navigate  by  60  percent  of  the 
aggregate  tonnage  of  grain  tramp  vessels 
engaged  In  overseas  Montreal  trade. 

"5.  The  proposed  seaway  could  not  be  navi- 
gated by  81  percent  of  the  cargo  vessels  or 
any  of  the  tankers  engaged  In  the  Inter- 
coastal  trade." 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  seaway 
will  be  extensively  used  by  vessels  of  United 
States  registry. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  treaty 
or  agreement,  the  canal  would  at  all  times 
be  open  to  ships  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions. In  times  of  peace,  under  the  ordinary 
rules  of  comity  among  nations,'  the  channel 
would  be  available  for  vessels  of  every  coun- 
try. It  is  well  understood  that  at  the  present 
time,  in  the  absence  of  substantial  construc- 
tion and  operating  subsidies,  ships  can  neither 
be  built  in  the  United  States,  nor  operated 
under  American  registry.  In  competition  with 
vessels  built  and  operated  under  the  wage 
scales,  material  prices,  and  other  conditions 
prevailing  In  foreign  countries.  The  open- 
ing of  the  seaway  will  certainly  not  con- 
tribute to  the  building  up  of  our  merchant 
marine.  In  fact,  according  to  a  statement 
from  our  Maritime  Commission,  In  the  year 
1938,  of  the  tonnage  moving  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, only  6  percent  was  handled  by  Ameri- 
can vessels.  The  proportion  would  probably 
be  smaller  on  the  new  seaway. 

It  Is  time  to  inquire  where  the  traffic  is 
to  come  from  to  Justify  this  huge  expendi- 
ture for  so  precarious  an  enterprise.  The 
Importance  of  this  query  has  been  appreciated 
by  the  Government  engineers.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  established  practice  of  the 
Army  In  case  of  proposed  waterway  exten- 
sions, an  estimate  of  probable  traffic  has  been 
submitted,  in  the  form  of  a  so-called  inter- 
departmental report.  This  report  estimates 
that  11,496,000  tons  of  freight  would  be 
handled  annually,  with  a  saving  of  $78,- 
893,130  in  transportation  charges. 

With  estimates  of  this  character,  we  are 
quite  familiar.  Those  who  make  them  are 
seldom  expert  in  traffic  matters,  and  some  of 
their  conclusions  take  many  things  for 
granted.  As  might  be  expected,  they  indulge 
in  hypotheses  that  are  oftan  highly  specu- 
lative. They  make  some  tin  warranted  as- 
sumptions and  frequently  Ignore  commercial 
factors  which  only  a  trained  traffic  man  can 
appraise.  As  an  illustration  of  how  often 
these  estimates  go  wrong,  consider  the  fol- 
lowing: 

In  the  improvement  of  the  Allegheny 
River  from  Pittaburgh  to  East  Brady.  Pa., 


the  War  Department  engineers  predicted 
that  the  traffic  thereon  would  amount  an- 
nually to  5,980.000  tons.  In  the  year  1938, 
the  actual  movement  was  2.353.782  tons,  of 
which  33  percent  was  sand,  gravel,  and 
stone,  heavy-loading  commodities  of  local 
origin.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  traffic 
actually  moving  was  only  40  percent  of 
the  amount  estimated  by  the  engineers. 

On  the  Lower  Missouri  River,  from  Kansas 
City  to  ita  Junction  with  the  Mississippi, 
the  engineers  estimated  that  the  annual 
traffic  would  amount  to  3.724.500  tons,  but 
in  1938,  the  actual  movement  was  497,901 
tons,  less  than  20  percent  of  the  amount 
predicted,  and  of  the  tonnage  actually  mov- 
ing. 61.9  percent  was  sand,  gravel,  and  stone 

In  the  case  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
from  Minneapolis  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mls- 
sotui  River,  the  engineers'  report  estimated 
an  annual  movement  of  9.000.000  tons, 
whereas  in  the  year  1938,  there  moved  only 
2,500.000  tons,  of  which  24  percent  was  sand, 
gravel,  and  stone.  The  actual  movement 
amounted  to  less  than  30  percent  of  the 
amotmt  estimated  In  the  report. 

In  the  case  of  the  Illinois  Waterway,  ex- 
tending from  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  predicted  traffic  was  8330.000  tons  per 
year,  whereas  the  actual  movement  In  1938 
was  less  than  4.500.000  tons,  with  sand, 
gravel,  and  stone  representing  42  percent 
of  the  triiffic. 

These  Illustrations  Justify  the  measured 
statement  found  In  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
tion of  Research,  Issued  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Honorable  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  former 
Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation,  where 
It  is  said: 

"Generally,  the  forecasts  of  traffic  that 
wotild  move  over  rivers  and  canals  have  ex- 
ceeded by  wide  margins  the  traffic  which 
actually  developed,  even  with  due  allow- 
ance for  the  period  required  to  develop 
traffic  after  waterway  improvementa  have 
been  completed." 

The  figures  submitted  have  been  careftilly 
examined  by  several  critics,  notably  by  the 
Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board,  to  whose 
careful  and  coiiservatlve  report  I  make  grata- 
ful  acknowledgment  for  much  of  the  mata- 
rlal  In  this  statement.  The  searching  re- 
view of  the  planning  board  of  the  Govern- 
ment's estimates  results  in  shrinking  the  an- 
nual tonnage  from  11,500,000  tons  to  8.800,000 
tons,  and  the  annual  savings  from  $78,893,130 
to  $8,822,000.  I  cannot.  In  this  paper,  go  into 
detail  as  to  the  wide  discrepancy.  It  must 
suffice  me  to  say  that  the  Government  esti- 
mators are  often  wrong  as  to  the  applicable 
current  rates,  generally  wrong  as  to  what 
rates  the  seaway  can  probably  profitably 
employ,  and  frequently  utterly  without  con- 
sideration of  trade  practices  and  commercial 
considerations. 

Apparently,  they  were  not  aware  that  over- 
ripe bananas  are  not  marketable;  that  the 
sugar-rate  adjustment  is  closely  related  to 
official  quotas;  that  the  roasting  of  coffee  at 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  has  much  to  do 
with  how  the  coffee  moves;  that  kaolin  is 
being  produced  In  the  United  States  In  in- 
creasing quantities;  that  rubber  ordinarily 
reaches  our  shores  in  ships  too  large  to  use 
the  seaway;  that  grain  producta  milled  at 
Btiffalo  can  move  to  Liverpool  at  a  lower 
rate  than  via  the  seaway  from  the  head  of 
the  Lakes;  that  automobiles  are  not  likely 
to  patronize  tramp  ships  to  any  great  ex- 
tent; and  so  on  with  references  to  moet  of 
the  commodities  used  in  the  Government 
report  as  the  basis  of  estimated  savings. 

In  view  of  the  prominence  that  has  at- 
tached to  alleged  savings  in  the  movement 
of  grain,  one  Is  tempted  to  engage  in  the  in- 
teresting debate  that  has  raged  over  this 
commodity.  We  all  remember  the  Joyous 
shout  of  some  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the 
seaway  to  the  effect  that  the  canal  would 
enable  the  growers  of  grain  to  save  6  centa  a 
btishel  In  the  transportation  charge  of  whaat 
to  Montreal,  unmindful,  apparently,  that  the 
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total  charge  at  present  te  only  5>4  cents  a 
bushel  and  has  been  as  low  In  recent  years  as 
4  cents  a  bushel.  But  putting  aside  fan- 
tastic statements  of  this  kind,  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  Eitiiation  Indicates  a  pos- 
sible saving  of  no  more  than  3  cents  a  bushel, 
with  some  well-considered  opinion  that  the 
saving  will  be  less  than  1  cent  per  bushel. 

At  the  present  time,  due  to  war  conditions, 
the  export-grain  trade  is  utterly  demoralized. 
But  in  normal  times  the  price  of  grain  was 
Invariably  determined  at  Llvwpool,  so  that 
reduction  In  transportation  costs  Inured  not 
to  the  benefit  of  the  AmCTlcan  producer  but 
to  the  benefit  of  com  factors  In  foreign  ports. 
This  was  conclusively  demonstrated  a  few 
years  ago,  when  railroads  serving  certain  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ports,  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  the  then  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
reduced  export  rates  on  grain — ostensibly  fOT 
the  benefit  of  wheat  growers  In  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma.  The  rates  were  reduced.  Liver- 
pool grain  dealers  took  a  nice  profit  and  the 
American  wheat  grower  found  himself  not 
one  j)enny  the  richer  by  reason  of  the  railroad 
sacrifice. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  significant 
fact  already  mentioned — that  the  seaway  will 
be  closed  for  trafflc  for  a^out  5  months  of  the 
year.  This  fact  serves  to  illustrate  the  dam- 
age which  the  railroad  Industry  will  suffer  by 
the  operation  of  this  seasonal  facility,  for  the 
railroads,  as  common  carriers  of  every  class 
of  trafflc,  serving  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try every  day  In  the  year,  must  furnish  facili- 
ties, constructed  and  maintained  at  their  own 
expense,  to  handle  the  traffic  for  5  months  of 
the  year,  while  for  7  months  these  facilities 
must  stand  unprofltably  idle,  while  foreign 
ships  handle  the  business  over  a  waterway 
constructed  and  maintained  out  of  taxes  to 
which  the  railroads  substantially  contribute. 
While  I  hold  no  brief  for  highway  transport. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  same  type  of  injus- 
tice, differing  only  in  degree,  applies  as  well 
to  our  splendid  system  of  truck  transport. 

It  Is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  loss  to 
our  railroads  if  this  seaway  is  put  Into  oper- 
ation. But  some  Idea  of  the  lose  can  be 
gained  by  considering  the  effect  of  the  proj- 
ect up(»  the  coal  Industry,  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  railroad  revenue.  The 
National  Coal  Association  contends  that  the 
construction  of  the  canal  will  cause  the  loss, 
In  all  ivobabUity,  of  more  than  10,000,000 
tons  ctf  coal  now  moving  into  Canada.  This 
will  mean  a  loss  of  railroad  revenue  of  at 
leaat  tao,0OO.0O0,  and  a  somewhat  similar 
amount  to  the  coal  Industry  of  the  United 
States.  Consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
probabUlty  that  vast  quantities  of  coal  from 
Russia  and  the  British  Isles  wlU  enter  the 
United  States  at  low  ocean  rates,  Jxjsufled  by 
the  need  for  ballast  loading  for  vessels  enter- 
ing the  seaway  for  cargo. 

One  thing  is  certain — ^whatever  additional 
tonnage  a  a7-foot  channel  secures  over  and 
above  the  present  14-foot  channel  will  be  at 
the  expense  of  existing  transpwrtation  agen- 
tieB—nil.  waterway,  and  highway.  And  we 
must  not  forget  that  now  we  have  an  excess 
ot  transportation  In  this  good  land  of  ours. 
As  that  dlstmguished  student  of  the  ques- 
tion. Dr.  Splawn,  put  It  In  a  public  ^)eech: 

"RaUway  managemotts  and  employees 
•like  look  with  dismay  at  dwindling  traffic 
and  vanishing  >5b8.  Thoughtful  shippers 
know  that  an  oversupply  of  transportation, 
while  It  may  bring  some  Inunedlate  advan- 
tages In  the  way  of  rate*,  in  the  end  has  to 
be  paid  for,  and  that  the  deferred  payments 
nuiy  be  of  surprising  size.  From  these  vari- 
ous points  of  view  the  American  people  look 
at  the  railroad  ^problem.     •     •     • 

"At  present  we  have  more  transportation 
facilities  than  the  traffic  will  support.  How 
long  will  It  be  before  the  trafflc  catches  up? 
No  one  can  quite  say.  but  will  It  catch  up? 
It  will  If  the  present  gmnatlfm  has  any  ot 
the  stamina  and  the  enterprise  which  char- 


acterized the  pioneers  who  first  built  rail- 
roads and  turnpikes  and  canals." 

The  obvious  need  Is  for  Intelligent  coordi- 
nation of  oiu-  existing  agencies  of  transport. 
In  the  admirable  statement  in  the  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  IMO  the  country  Is  committed 
to  a  policy  of  eqtiallty  for  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation, with  such  treatment  as  will  secxire 
and  preserve  a  sound  and  healthy  system  of 
American  transportation.  Such  a  policy  is 
at  war  with  the  theory  that  we  should  divert 
from  the  needs  of  national  defense  a  vast  sum 
of  money,  a  vast  quantity  of  material,  and  a 
large  meastire  of  labor  to  construct.  In  the 
interest  of  foreign  maritime  Interests,  an 
artificial  channel,  costly  to  construct  and 
difficult  to  operate,  which  will  add  to  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  in  the  fields  of  rail- 
road and  mining  labor,  which  will  disturb 
long-settled  and  satisfactory  commercial  ar- 
rangements, wtiich  will  Intensify  the  diffi- 
culties which  now  confront  the  existing  and 
essential  agencies  of  transportation,  without 
substantial  benefit  to  the  pubUc  interest. 
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Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  insert  a  continuation 
of  the  series  of  articles  on  the  Tennes- 
see poll  tax  by  Jennings  Perry,  the  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean. 

The  articles  and  editorial  follow: 
WoMCN  Hasdzst  Hit  in  Tknnksszx  bt  Dis- 

fSAMCHISEMENT  OT  POU.  TAX ^VOTI  FiCTTKSS 

Show  Democxact  ik  Stats  Has  Diminishkd 
SiNcs  Limit  on  Fsanchiss  Was  Fibst 
Placo  on  Books 

(By  Jennings  Perry) 

For  30  arduous,  wistful  years,  the  women 
of  Ttennessee  fought  for  the  right  to  vote.  In 
1919  they  won  the  right.  They  still  have  not 
got  the  vote. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  almost  entirely  eco- 
nomic. Pew  men  pay  the  tax  even  on  their 
own  heads.  Fewer  still  find  the  cash  to  pay 
the  price  for  the  priceless  heritage  for  their 
wives. 

Accordingly,  It  ts  the  women  who  are 
hardest  hit  by  poll-tax  disfranchisement. 

Once  only  did  the  wtanen  get  a  break. 
That  was  In  the  election  of  1920,  when  wo- 
men In  Tennessee  were  allowed  to  vote  with- 
out paying  the  poll  tax.  This  was  because 
of  an  error  of  the  legislature  (Vertreese  v. 
State  Board  of  Elections,  141  Ttenn.).  It  had 
made  no  specific  assessment  of  the  tax  on 
women. 

In  1930,  the  women  voting  without  poll 
tax.  the  total  vote  in  the  State  practically 
doubled.  In  1921  the  legislature  did  poU  tax 
the  women. 

In  19M  the  vote  In  the  State  fell  back  33 
percent. 

Here  are  the  votes: 


1916  (male  only). 


272. 194 


1920   (women  untaxed) 428.624 

1924  (women  taxed) 290,552 

The  leglalature  can  Iree  the  wranen  of  the 


poll  tax  at  any  time  without  the  slightest 
qualm. 

FSOCBXSSIVS  DSOP 

Democracy  In  Tennessee  has  gene  with  the 
poll  tax,  as  nothing  more  clearly  reveals  than 
the  election  returns.  When  we  place  these, 
Presidential  year  after  Presidential  year,  be- 
side the  population  figures  of  those  years,  we 
witness  a  sad  decline  Indeed — a  progressive 
drop,  interrupted  only  here  and  there  by  the 
vote  of  a  year  of  unusual  political  emotion. 

Before  the  poll-tax  requirement  the  lowest 
recorded  Presidential  year  vote  In  Tennessee 
was  76  percent  of  those  eligible  to  vote.  That 
was  in  1876.  In  1880  It  was  79  percent.  In 
1884,  80  percent. 

In  1888,  the  last  Presidential  year  before 
the  poll  tax  was  hung  upon  the  suffrage,  Ten- 
nessee voted  90  percent  of  the  potential  elec- 
torate. At  that  time  the  State  had  a  popu- 
lation of  1,680,000. 

In  1940  our  population  was  2,919.998.  Of 
the  adult  population,  in  an  election  widely 
proclaimed  to  be  "the  most  important  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation,  27.2  went  to  the  polls. 

This  Is  what  50  years  of  poll  tax  has  done  to 
voting  In  Tennessee: 

Percentage  of  eligible  vote  cast 

1888  (no  poll  tax) go 

1892  (poll  tax) 71 

1896 _  ao 

1900 "  68 

1934 """II  68 

1908 80 

1912 57 

1916 60 

1920  (wcnnan  suffrage) 44 

1024 II jg 

1928 *_  04 

1932 Zii^:::::..:::::::  35 

1936 ^ 30 

1940 27 

enlightening  but  awfui. 
As  our  population  has  grown  the  size  of  our 
families  has  decreased — thus  Increasing  the 
proportion  of  the  adult  population.  If  we 
turn  from  percentages  to  round  numbers,  we 
see  these  enlightening  but  awful  things:  That 
while  in  1888  (without  poll  tax  requirement) 
the  number  of  eligible-but-not-voting  per- 
sons was  33,0C0;  4  years  later,  the  poll  tax  re- 
quired, 95,000  persons  otherwise  eligible  cast 
no  vote. 

By  1916  the  number  of  nonvoters  Jumped 
to  183,000:  by  1924  (with  universal  suf- 
frage) to  700,000.  By  1936  the  ellgibles  but 
not  voting  were  more  than  3  times  as  many 
as  the  elegibles  who  cast  the  ballot. 

DT7MB  BErORZ   SHZAXZRS 

Any  way  you  take  it.  Tennessee  has  come 
to  a  sorry  pass  politically.  Starting  out  as  a 
representative  democracy,  under  a  constitu- 
tion blazing  with  aU  the  great  principles  for  ' 
which  the  American  Revolution  was  fought, 
we  had  popular  rule— self-government,  by  a 
majority  of  those  eligible  to  vote. 

Fifty  years  ago  we  put  aside  one  fine  credo 
of  unabridged  suffrage  and  limited  the  fran- 
chise by  the  poll  tax.  By  that  we  torpedoed 
article  I.  section  1.  of  our  own  Bill  of  Eights: 
"That  all  power  Inherent  In  the  people 
•  •  •."  For,  short  of  physical  revolu- 
tion, the  popular  power  exists  only  in  the 
vote. 

Yet  (see  table  above)  we  gave  up  the  vote. 

We  gave  up  the  vote,  and  we  still  are  let- 
ting It  go.  With  each  passing  year  our  Gov- 
ernment more  and  more  is  a  government  of 
the  minority.  With  each  passing  year  the 
preponderant  number  of  our  people  governed 
without  a  voice  grows.    And  It  Is  alarming. 

The  difference  between  minority  govern- 
ment d  any  kind  and  government  by  the 
palace  guard  Is  only  one  of  degree.  We  pro- 
gress toward  government  by  a  chosen  few  at  a 
rapid  rate.  There  Is  but  one  step  beyond  the 
chosen  few — It  Is  submission  to  the  chosen 
one. 


Fifty  years  ago  90  percent  of  the  eligible 
electorate  niade  our  public  decisions  In  Ten- 
nessee. Today  73  percent  of  our  adult  popu- 
lation waits,  in  things  political,  dumb  before 
the  shearers. 

Education,  Poll  Tax  Are  Mismated — Reve- 
NtJE  BUT  A  Small  Fraction  or  Expenditures 
FOR  Schools — Cost  to  Teachers  Is  Dis- 
counted 

(By  Jennings  Perry 
Though  the  poll  tax  was  planted  upon  the 
hitherto  healthy  body  of  the  Tennessee  Con- 
stitution In  1870,  Its  full  virulence  did  not 
begin  to  spread  through  the  State's  political 
system  till  20  years  later.  In  1890  the  poll 
tax  was  made  a  prerequisite  to  voting  by  law. 
By  1940  It  had  dragged  down  the  vote  In  this 
State  to  27  percent  of  the  adult  population. 
It  Is  significant  that  the  tax  was  not  at- 
tached to  the  suffrage  till  after  the  period 
when  all  of  the  men  who  opened  the  door  to 
it  had  passed  beyond  the  poll-tax  age,  and 
many  of  them  from  this  earth. 

However,  the  men  of  1870  did  make  one 
positive  provision  concerning  the  tax — that 
all  revenues  that  might  be  derived  from  It 
•'shall  be  appropriated  to  educational  pur- 
poses. In  such  manner  as  the  general  as- 
sembly shall  from  time  to  time  direct  by 
law." 

Here  was  a  thing  as  incongruous,  in  Its 
way,  even  as  the  Introduction  of  a  head  tax 
into  the  charter  of  a  society  of  freemen. 
For  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  fit  men 
for  civil  life,  to  share  In  and  cope  with  the 
weighty  duties  of  society.  Yet  the  effect — 
and  the  purpose — of  the  poll  tax  Is  to  dis- 
franchise, to  debar,  men  from  exercise  of 
those  very  civic  responsibilities  for  which 
education  purports  to  equip  them. 

Education  wm  never  so  lamentably  mis- 
mated. 

financial  prop? 

The  poll  tax  was  to  be  the  financial  prop 
of  education  In  Tennessee.  And  how  has  It 
propped?    Like  the  broken  reed  in  the  tale. 

In  the  good  year  1940  public  expenditures 
for  education  in  this  State — leaving  out  the 
University  of  Tennessee  and  teachers  colleges 
and  handicap  schools — totalled  $29,228,297.37. 
To  meet  this  the  poll  tax  contributed  $722.- 
168.98.  About  2.4  percent.  But  wait;  1940 
was  the  biggest  election  year  we  ever  had. 
Look  at  the  years  between: 

Poll  tax  Education 

1939 $360,  087.  83  $28.  520.  233.  13 

1938 706,  266.  60  26,  665,  960.  93 

1937 315,712.58  26,024,628.95 

These  latter  figures  Include  costs  of  teach- 
ers colleges  and  handicap  schools,  but  not 
the  University  of  Tennessee.  We  see  by  them 
that  the  poll  tax  is  not  only  a  mere  whisper 
in  the  wind  of  our  school  spending  (it  aver- 
ages up  about  IV2  percent  of  total  education 
costs  over  a  4-year  period),  but  that  It  Is 
utterly  unreliable  and  unpredictable  as  a 
source  of  revenue. 

Were  It  not  grim  it  would  be  laughable 
that,  by  this  association  with  so  worthy  a 
thing,  the  poll  tax  has  extended  Its  miserable 
life  Into  our  times. 

tax  SABOTAGE 

The  people  of  this  State  are  going  to  sup- 
port their  schools.  They  shotild  support 
them  better  than  they  do.  (Incidentally,  of 
the  eight  States  with  the  lowest  per-chlld 
appropriation  for  education  in  the  Nation, 
seven  have  the  poll  tax  as  a  voting  require- 
ment.) But  they  have  about  matured  to 
the  realization  that  the  pittance  that  comes 
from  the  poll  tax  is  Incomparably  offset  by 
the  sabotage  of  democracy  this  tax  works. 

The  right  to  vote  ("ovir  priceless  heritage") 
Is  worth  more  than  an  occasional  $2  a  head 
for  any  fimd  ever  set  up. 

And  the  teachers? 

The  school  teachers  of  this  State  are  a 
powerful  group,  to  be  credited  with  brains, 
to  be  credited  with  an  appreciation  and  love 


of  democracy.  It  Is  no  use  tr3rlng  to  scare 
them  to  death. 

It  Is  no  use  rigging  up  such  fee-fl-fo-fum 
and  bloody  bones  as  this:  That  repeal  of  the 
poll  tax  "might"  cost  each  elementary 
teacher  $32.  That  In  84  counties  It  "might" 
cut  each  elementary  teacher's  pay  $6  a 
month  or  $48  a  year. 

The  teachers  remember  all  too  well  salary 
cuts  In  the  past — but  not  from  loss  of  the 
poll  tax. 

The  .teachers  know  very  well  that  the 
slender  revenues  of  the  poll  tax  go  to  the 
elementary  schools  only  by  a  figment  of 
bookkeeping. 

And  they  know  best  of  all  that  neither 
this  Legislature,  nor  any  other  In  the  visible 
future,  will  have  the  temerity  to  knife  edu- 
cational appropriations  on  the  excuse  that 
the  poll  tax,  alas!  has  gone. 

UP  TO  legislature 

From  what  source  then  will  the  loss  of 
the  poll  tax  take  be  recouped?  That  Is  for 
the  Legislature  to  decide.  Obviously  any 
tax  is  better  than  one  which  ordinarily  is 
not  paid  at  all,  which  when  paid  only  penal- 
izes the  public-spirited  citizen,  and  whose 
existence  has  dragged  democracy  In  Ten- 
nessee in  the  slough  of  despond. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  plea  for  the  poll  tax 
as  a  supporter  of  the  schools  cannot  be  made 
with  sincerity  by  any  intelligent  person. 
It  can — and  has  been — made  as  a  smoke- 
screen and  a  sham. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  people  with 
children  in  the  schools  ever  pay  the  poll  tax. 
Yet  whenever  this  tax  exists  as  a  voting  con- 
dition, many  a  hopeful  child  now  at  his 
classes  Is  destined  to  grow  up  to  conceive 
of  the  suffrage  as  something  you  buy — if 
you  are  stupid  enough  to  let  your  name  get 
on  the  poll-tax  rolls. 

It  happens  every  day. 

Education  deserves  to  be  freed  of  so  un- 
wholesome an  ally. 

Democract  Is  Blessed  Luxury  of  Free  Men — 

Right  of  Evert  Man  Question  in  Fight  To 

Repeal  Poll  Tax;  Tennessee  a  Htpocrist  as 

Long  as  Levy  on  Balloting  Remains 
(By  Jennings  Perry) 

As  storied  a  philosopher  as  Plato  could  con- 
ceive of  an  Idyllic  state  under  a  "benevolent 
despot." 

As  wise  a  Democrat  as  Thomas  Jefferson 
perceived  that.  In  the  long  run,  there  could 
be  no  such  animal. 

Either  the  people  rule  or  the  people  are 
ruled.  You  have  democracy  or  you  have 
tjT&nny. 

The  United  States  of  America  was  founded 
on  the  principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson — vox 
populi;  vox  del. 

But  democracy  offers  no  rose-strewn  path 
of  ease.  The  late  Stanley  Baldwin,  in  his 
farewell  address  to  the  people  of  England, 
with  the  dank  shadow  of  medieval  authoritar- 
ianism again  rising  over  the  world,  pleaded 
with  free  people  everywhere  to  remember 
that  democracy  Is  as  arduous  and  demanding 
as  it  Is  precious,  since  In  a  democracy  It  de- 
volves on  every  citizen  to  know  and  to  prac- 
tice government. 

Tennessee  has  turned  back  from  the  good 
fight.  It  has  quit  the  noble  house  of  democ- 
racy. The  few  rule.  The  many  grow  apa- 
thetic with  lost  faith.  The  voice  of  the 
people  is  stilled. 

We  drift  toward  what? 

RIGHT  IS  THE  QUESTION 

Those  who  stubbornly  fight  repeal  of  the 
poll  tax  In  Tennessee  ask  this  question: 
Whether,  by  Increasing  the  Jury,  the  verdict 
win  be  Improved? 

That  Is  not  the  question. 

For  democracy  the  question  must  be  the 
right  of  every  man  to  be  a  part  of  the  jury. 
MEAT  or  dictators 

Efficiency  is  not  the  aole  end  of  democratic 


government,  nor,  supremely,  Its  reason  for 
being. 

The  Idolaters  of  efficiency  are  the  meat  of 
dictators. 

Democracy  Is  the  blessed  luxury  of  free 
men.  Are  we  content.  In  Tennessee,  to  fore- 
go It? 

Surrendering  the  thing  Itself,  shall  be  only, 
henceforth,  reverently  parrot  the  name? 

That  Is  our  case  now.  To  this  we  have 
drifted. 

three  out  of  ten  votes 

For  60  poll-taxed  years  the  corrosion  of  a 
restricted  ballot  progressively  has  sapped  the 
vigor  of  the  body  politic.  When,  In  the  hard 
and  excitingly  fought  election  year  of  1940, 
less  than  3  in  10  in  Tennessee  cast  the  vote, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  galloping  political 
anemia.  In  North  Dakota  in  the  same  elec- 
tion more  than  9  in  10  went  to  the  polls. 

Would  removal  of  the  poll  tax  reestablish 
majority  rule  In  Tennessee  all  of  a  clap?  It 
Is  much  to  be  doubted.  The  population  of 
this  State  has  been  too  politically  sick  to  be 
expected  to  rise  and  run  the  day  after  the 
operation.  However,  recovery  would  follow 
here  as  it  has  in  other  Southern  States  which 
have  released  the  suffrage  from  the  contami- 
nation of  the  poll  tax. 

FIGURES  CITED 

North  Carolina.  Louisiana,  and  Florida  have 
rid  their  vote  of  the  poll  tax  since  the  World 
War,  North  Carolina  as  far  back  as  1930,  the 
other-  In  more  recent  years.  We  can  measure 
the  effect  of  the  poll  tax  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy by  the  fact  that  in  the  November  elec- 
tion the  vote  In  these  three  free  States  aver- 
aged 38  5  percent,  while  in  the  eight  poll-tax 
States,  Tennessee  among  them,  of  course,  the 
average  was  19.1  percent. 

North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Florida  are 
coming  back.  Their  people  have  not  yet  fully 
shaken  off  the  political  apathy  of  the  long 
years  of  the  poll  tax — but  already  their  demo- 
cratic interest,  as  we  reasonably  may  gage  It 
by  their  vote,  is  100  percent  ahead  of  the  rest 
of  the  solid  South  over  which  the  blight  of  the 
poll  tax  lingers. 

FEAR  OF  PEOPLE 

Basic  political  morality  in  Tennessee  Is  low. 
By  this  it  is  meant  that  our  political  leaders 
themselves  have  become  Incapable  of  the  con- 
cept of  democratic  government — save  as  a 
thing  to  be  feared,  a  thing  they  feel  would 
be  inimical  to  their  own,  or  their  factional. 
Interests.  What  this  amoiints  to,  of  course. 
Is  nothing  but  a  fear  of  the  people. 

Others,  of  political  Influence  only  by  con- 
trol of  wealth  or  by  social  position  or  by  in- 
tellectual attainments,  would  withhold  the 
vote  from  the  people  out  of  honest  conviction 
that  there  should  be  a  ruling  class — though 
some  out  of  sheer  sncbbery. 

But  from  whatever  motives  this  insistence 
on  limiting  the  vote  In  Tennessee  by  the  poll 
tax,  it  all  adds  up  to  apostacy  to  the  demo- 
cratic ideal,  to  political  backsliding,  to  social 
retrogression. 

must  gird  SOLDIERS 

Meanwhile  we  gird  our  young  men  at  Fort 
Jackson  to  defend  this  same  democratic  ideal 
at,  mayhap,  some  remote  comer  of  the  earth. 

Do  we  really  want  democracy  here?  It  Is  a 
harsh  question.  But  this  Is  true;  that  Ten- 
nessee must  be  either  a  democracy  or  a  hypoc- 
risy. And  as  long  as  the  poll  tax  remains  we 
cannot  call  our  State  a  democracy. 

Kill  Poll  Tax,  or  Kiss  Democract  Good- 
BTE — Evert  Little  Politicl&n  (and  the  Big 
One,  Too)  Bitilds  Paradise  on  the  Lim- 
ited Franchise;  Legislature  Can  Restois 
Freedom 

(By  Jennings  Perry) 
~  80,  then,  we  play  It  square  in  Tennessee, 
and  let  the  people  vote.    We  try  democracy. 
Or  we  play  out  the  -farce. 

We  reestablish  popular  rule  In  Tennessee. 
Or  we  must  be  prepared  to  slotigh  off  tiM 
residue  of  our  political  self-respect. 


I', 
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We  cant  go  on  much  longer  pompously 
beating  cxor  breasts  about  cur  democratic 
form  of  government  and  sneering  In  our 
sleeves  at  "those  furrin*  ccuntries"  where 
the  people  have  no  vote.  Not  and  keep  a 
■trsight  face. 

SSVSN  IK  TKN  IN  TENNESSEE  HAVE  NO 

VOTE,  EITHES 

Even  the  children  are  on  to  our  make- 
believe.  For  there  It  Is  In  the  history  books 
that  among  the  causes  for  which  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  was  fought  was  to  end  the 
poll  tax  And  the  collateral  causes  were  to 
establish  the  civil  dignity  of  man  and  to 
•aeure  to  each  citiEen  a  voice  In  his  own 
governmeTit  through  representatives  of  his 
own  choosing.  But  how  can  there  be  a 
-    choice  or  a  voice  where  there  is  no  vote? 

STATE  CAN  FACE  TACTS 

We  are  old  enough  as  a  State  to  face  the 
facts  of  life.  They  are.  In  this  connection, 
that  some  of  those  who  have  political  power 
among  tis  long  ago  discarded  democratic 
morality  for  the  credo  of  "might  is  right"; 
also  that  they  are  scared  to  death  of  the 
people. 

Xvery  little  politician's  paradise  in  Tennes- 
see has  been  put  together  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Umlted  franchise.  And  the  big 
one,  too.  It  is  bread  and  meat  to  the  gentle- 
men In  charge  to  keep  the  poll  tax.  For  now 
each  is  a  big  frog  in  his  own  pond,  controlling 
a  suiSclent  block  of  venal  or  docile  voters  to 
Impose  his  dictates  as  long  as  independent 
citizens  largely  are  disfranchised.  But  be- 
cause already  he  has  mustered  his  strength, 
^  be  shudders  at  the  thoiight  of  universal  fran- 
^^Xblse,  which  would  swell  the  volume  of  the 
electorate  and  leave  him  in  the  greater  pond 
of  the  popular  will,  a  smaller  frog  than  he  Is. 

These  gentlemen  want  no  truck  with  de- 
Boncracy.    It  might  be  bard  to  handle. 

WnX    LCdSLATUKE    ACT? 

And  the  crafty  resistance  of  these  gentle- 
men and  their  henchmen,  plus  the  enormous 
Inertta  of  anything  to  wbich  the  people  have 
yielded,  is  the  obstacle  the  people  of  Ten- 
nessee must  overcome  to  regain  political  free- 
dotn.  Unless  the  people  realize  this,  xmless 
they  hold  to  strict  accoimt  every  lawmaker 
who  holds  a  commission  from  them,  how 
shall  .they  deliver  the  suffrage  from  the  ball 
aiKl  chain  of  the  poll  tax? 

The  present  legislature  has  the  power  to 
strike  away  the  poll  tax.  Has  It  the  purpose 
and  the  ootirage  to  strike? 

It  has  In  its  hands  measures,  drawn  by  Sen- 
ator White,  of  Davidson,  which  are  instru- 
ments of  enfranchisement  for  the  people. 
Will  It  dare  to  apply  them? 

■GOT    MOT    BNTTBELT    "REXT* 

Dare  Is  not  a  nice  word  to  associate  with 
tbe  legislative  body  in  Tennessee.  Dare  is 
%  strange  word  In  this  context.  For  the  legis- 
lature should  speak  directly  for  the  people,  In 
whom,  under  otir  Constitution,  all  power 
Inheres. 

Nevertheless.  It  Is  one  of  the  facts  of  life 
tbe  people  should  have — ^that  the  present 
legislature  is  not  exactly  a  "free  assembly  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people."  It  sits 
under  a  rigid  organization  supplied  not  by 
Its  own  elective  powers  but  by  the  appointive 
preferences  of  the  chief  executive  of  the  State. 

Upon  various  occasions  before  the  people 
and  before  the  legislature.  Governor  Cooper 
has  advocated  severance  of  the  poll  tax  from 
the  stiffrage.  It  is  gravely  to  be  doubled, 
however,  that  Governor  Cooper  has  any  feel- 
ing for  the  disfranchised  or  any  real  heart 
for  popular  rule. 

Certainly  at  thi5  session  he  has  shown 
none,  but  has  moved  to  shift  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  poll-tax  repeal  to  the  legislature,  and 
to  wash  his  own  hands  of  it. 

It  is  too  late  Tbe  matter  will  not  wash. 
In  this  show-down  battle  for  democracy  in 
Tennessee,  he  that  Is  not  with  the  people  Is 


against  them.  Already  Governor  Cooper  has 
done  what  he  could  to  make  the  way  hard 
for  repeal  of  the  poll  tax  at  this  session. 

In  personally  naming  the  officers  of  the 
session,  he  inevltcbly  assumed  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  their  acts.  In  concurring  in 
the  appointment  of  committees  packed  with 
avowed  enemies  of  poll-tax  repeal,  he  took  his 
stand. 

What  happens  to  the  poll  tax  at  this  ses- 
sion Is  indelibly  on  the  Governor's  hands. 

HONESTY  IS  ISSTJE 

Essentially,  observe,  the  issue  here  Is  one 
of  simple  honesty — honesty  In  government; 
honesty  of  the  people  with  themselves.  We 
play  democracy  straight  or  we  merely  play  at 
democracy.  No  matter  how  pious  the  pre- 
tense, it  still  is  H  fraud — and  we  cannot  fool 
all  of  us  all  of  the  time.  We  respect  the 
people  or  we  despise  the  people.  It  bolls 
down  to  that.  It  always  has  boiled  down  to 
that. 

So,  then.  In  1941,  with  popular  participa- 
tion in  govemirent  at  the  lowest  ebb  In  the 
history  of .  the  State  and  steadily  declining, 
the  people  are  seeking  restoration  of  the 
right  of  suffrage.  For  50  years  this  precious 
right  has  been  encumbered  by  a  price,  set  by 
law.  upon  the  ballot. 

We  shall  kill  Uie  poU  tax  and  reenter  the 
heritage  won  by  the  blood  and  resolution  of 
our  forefathers — 

Or  we  can  kiss  democracy  good-bye. 

Kill  the  Poll  Tax 

Yesterday  the  common  people  of  Ten- 
nessee lost  the  first  round  to  Mr.  Crump  and 
his  little  friend.  Governor  Prentice  Cooper. 

The  people  will  now  go  on  to  win  the 
war. 

This  assertion  proceeds  from  our  firm  faith 
In  democracy. 

Yesterday  the  people  of  this  State  appeared 
before  the  senate  of  Tennessee  seeking  the 
restoration  of  the  stiffrage,  taken  from  the 
great  majority  of  them  by  an  Iniquitous  en- 
cumbrance. 

This  enfranchisement  could  have  been  ac- 
corded by  simple  repeal  of  a  prior  legislative 
act  levying  the  poll  tax. 

It  should  have  been  sufficient  that  re- 
moval of  this  tax,  which  destroys  the  vote,  is 
required  by  the  popular  Interest  \mder  every 
democratic  principle. 

It  shoula  have  been  sufficient  that  the 
people  held  pledges  of  surcease  given  by  the 
Governor  of  their  State,  by  the  dominant 
political  party  of  their  Stete  and  by  every 
single  member  of  the  senate  elected  as  a 
Democrat. 

However,  history  will  record  that  the  case 
of  the  people  for  democratic  political  free- 
dom was  summarily  thrown  out  by  the  senate 
of  the  Tennessee  Legislature  of  1941. 

This  was  done  in  the  presence  of  the  straw- 
bosses  of  Mr.  Crump,  Mr.  Joyner,  and  Mr. 
Gerber,  physically  active  In  the  senate.  This 
was  done  with  the  vote  of  Mr.  Roy  Hicker- 
son.  of  Franklin,  floor  leader  for  Governor 
Cooper,  and  gaveled  through  by  Speaker  Blan 
Maxwell,   of  Shelby. 

This  was  done  as  the  result  of  a  tour  of 
the  State  by  Governor  Cooper  some  time 
back,  where  in  pre-sesslon  conferences  with 
legislators  the  Governor  shaped  his  control 
of  the  assembly's  organization,  and  the  nomi- 
nation  of   Its    officers. 

It  was  done  as  the  result  of  the  utter  cal- 
lousness of  a  hand-picked  and  cold-stacked 
committee  toward  the  most  important  legis- 
lative proposals  that  will  have  been  before 
the  assembly,  and  toward  the  manifest  will  of 
the  people. 

But  rejection  of  the  poll-tax  bills  resulted 
fundamentally  from  an  acute  fear  of  the 
people  of  Tennessee  shared  by  Mr.  Crump 
and  Governor  Cooper.  In  kllUng  these  bills 
these  gentlemen  expressed  their  Intolerance 
of  democracy. 


Now  the  people  know.  The  Issue  Is  clearly 
and  thunderously  drawn.  It  Is  the  people 
against  Crump. 

It  Is  the  people  of  Tennessee  against  every 
figure  in  political  life  who  is  not  with  them 
in  the  battle  for  democracy — a  battle  for 
sacred  human  rights  and  piolltlcal  decency 
which  must  be  fought  out  In  Tennessee  with 
the  ballot,  as  throughout  the  world,  in  our 
times,  it  is  being  fought  out  with  the  sword. 

We  see  no  satisfying  comfort  that  Mr. 
Crump  or  Mr.  Cooper  can  derive  from  yes- 
terday's betrayal  of  the  people  in  a  legis- 
lative assembly  whose  sole  excuse  for  being 
Is  to  serve  the  people  and  to  promote  their 
welfare.  They — and  the  whole  sorry,  power- 
ful political  oligarchy  they  respectfully  head 
and  serve — have  only  won  a  reprieve. 

For  those  senators  who  stood  with  the 
people  In  yesterday's  show-down,  and  for 
those  representatives  who  would  have  voted 
for  poll-tax  repeal,  the  people  retain  respect 
and  gratitude. 

For  those  senators  who  so  far  forgot  pri- 
mary democratic  obligations  as  to  stand 
against  the  million  and  a  half  disfranchised 
Tennesseans  in  an  open-and-shut  test,  the 
people  will  hold  a  Judgment  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Biblical  text  that  man  cannot  serve  two 
masters. 

These  senators,  and  Governor  Cooper,  had 
their  choice.  Here  were  the  people — the 
common  people — the  vast  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  this  State;  and  there  was  Blr. 
Crump,  whose  old  hold  upon  the  political 
life  of  Tennessee,  his  power  to  name  and 
anoint  senators  and  Governors,  and  to  re- 
quire obedience  of  them,  rests  on  the  re- 
striction of  the  vote  by  the  garrote  of  the 
poll  tax. 

They  made  their  choice.  They  won  the 
first  skirmish  with  the  people. 

"Hie  people  of  Tennessee  now  will  win  the 
war.  Because  right  does  make  might,  no 
matter  who  sneers;  and  because  democracy 
is.  worth  saving. 

Kill  the  poll  tax. 


Shakespeare  and  Patriotism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or  CAUFOBNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  January  24,  1941 


ADDRESS   BY   DR.   E.   V.  WILCOX 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  th( 
evening  of  January  21,  1941,  the  EMstrict 
of  Columbia  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  gathered  to  cele- 
brate its  fiftieth  anniversary.  The  prin- 
cipal address  was  made  by  our  com- 
patriot, Earley  Vernon  Wilcox,  Ph.  D., 
Litt.  D.,  distinguished  biologist,  entomol- 
ogist, {ind  author  of  numerous  important 
technical  and  other  writings,  and  long 
on  the  staff  of  Country  Gentleman. 

But  Dr.  Wilcox,  in  addition  to  these 
manifold  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
his  vocation,  is  an  authority  on  Shake- 
speariana,  and  is  the  distinguished  pres- 
ident of  the  Shakespeare  Society  of 
Washington.  Therefore,  in  choosing  hia 
subject  for  this  gathering  of  patriots,  it 
was  quite  natural  that  he  should  choose 
Shakespeare  and  Patriotism, 
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Only  one  who  knows  and  loves  his 
Shakespeare  could  have  prepared  and 
delivered  this  most  inspiring  address, 
packed  as  it  is  with  homely  wisdom  and 
sparkling  truths,  derived  from  the  very 
soil  from  which  we  spring. 
The  address  follows: 

Shakespeare  and  Patbiotisic 
(By  E.  V.  Wilcox) 

Architecture,  sculpture,  literature,  and 
other  arts,  if  they  are  to  live  and  persist 
through  the  ages,  must  be  imbued  with 
patriotism  and  love  of  the  home  soil.  They 
must  show  the  Joy  of  creation,  and  faith  In 
one's  coxmtry.  The  sneers  of  cynicism  never 
produced  any  lasting  memorial.  The  men 
who  built  the  pyramids  believed  in  Eg3rpt. 
Homer  and  Herodotus,  Virgil  and  Horace  be- 
lieved In  Greece  and  Rome.  Shakespeare 
believed  in  England.  These  men  have  left 
us  a  priceless  heritage  of  things  of  perennial 
beauty.  Cynics  may  sneer  at  the  past.  Bar- 
barians may  destroy  some  of  its  monuments. 
But  most  of  our  heritage  will  outlive  such 
attacks  and  the  names  of  vandals  and  traitors 
will  be  remembered  only  in  hisses. 

The  word  "patriotism"  is  not  found  in 
Shakespeare.  He  preferred  the  good  old 
Anglo-Saxon  "love  of  country."  He  came 
from  the  soil  of  England.  He  never  had  his 
feet  off  that  soil.  When  he  introduced  Egyp- 
tians, Italians,  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Greeks, 
Romans,  or  Moors,  they  were  distinguished 
chiefly  by  outward  trappings,  while  their 
thoughts  and  reactions  to  the  activities  of 
life  were  English.  Love,  hatred,  envy,  grace, 
boorlshness,  nobility,  sacrifice,  pettiness, 
fame,  dishonor,  meant  the  same  to  his  Cleo- 
patra, his  Brutus,  and  his  Coriolanus  as  to 
his  Prince  Hal,  his  Queen  Catherine,  and  to 
the  great  procession  of  commoners  who  peo- 
ple his  plays. 

Shakespeare  came  from  the  country,  the 
little  vlUage  of  Stratford.  He  knew  War- 
wickshire as  only  a  country  boy  could  know 
it.  Its  birds.  Its  flowers,  its  hedgerows,  its 
lanes,  its  seasons,  its  streams,  its  squires, 
farmers,  pedants,  merchants,  constables,  every 
part  and  parcel  of  its  himian  and  geographic 
features.  There  too  he  sat  behind  the  bare- 
board  desks  of  the  grammar  school  and  ab- 
sorbed the  standard  quota  of  reading,  Latin, 
spelling,  and  other  disciplines.  He  saw  stage 
plays  In  the  guild  hall  by  strolling  actors. 
He  fell  In  love  with  a  neighbor's  daughter 
who  lived  In  a  quaint,  thatched  cottage  a 
short  way  down  the  road  in  Shottery.  He 
began  to  hear  of  the  wonders  of  London  and 
of  the  unimaginable  mystery  of  the  great 
world  beyond 

The  lure  of  this  vast  unexplored  unknown 
finally  drew  him  to  London.  But  as  he 
trudged  across  the  old  stone-arch  bridge  over 
the  Avon  on  his  way  to  the  capital,  the  ac- 
cumulated lore  of  Warwickshire  was  stored 
in  his  luggage.  He  never  quite  shook  the 
dust  of  Warwickslilre  from  his  feet.  He  never 
ceased  to  be  a  Warwickshire  boy  and  man. 
Warwickshire  birds,  flowers,  folk  songs,  and 
people  formed  tho  background,  or  rather  the 
web  and  woof,  of  his  plpys.  And  when  he 
started  down  "the  other  side  of  the  hlU"  of 
life,  he  came  back  to  Warwickshire  to  end  his 
days,  and  now  rests  in  the  chancel  of  the 
church,  near  the  font  where  he  had  been 
baptized,  by  the  jside  of  the  peaceful  Avon. 

The  banished  dtike's  speech  In  As  You  Like 
It  was  not  the  product  of  the  noisy  streets 
of  London,  but  was  an  echo  from  the  forest 
of  Arden.  near  his  mother's  home.  His  shep- 
herds and  constables  trace  back  to  the  same 
sovu-ce  even  If  the  stage  directions  place  them 
in  Illyria  or  in  the  Bermoothes.  If  Shake- 
speare's plays  had  been  broadcast  300  years 
ago,  the  radio  announcer  would  have  Intro- 
duced each  perfoifmance  with  the  set  phrase 
"This  is  Warwickshire  speaking." 


"Now,  my  comates  and  brothers  in  exile. 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more 

sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp?    Are  not  these 

woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  covirt? 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  seasons'  difference;  as  the  icy  fang 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind, 
Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my 

body. 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  and  say 
Thffe  is  no  flattery;  these  are  counselors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am.' 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity; 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomovis. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  Jewel  in  his  head. 
And  this  our  life  exempt  from  public  haunt 
Finds  tongues  In  trees,  books  in  the  running 

brooks. 
Sermons  In  stones  and  good  In  everything. 
I  would  not  change  it." 

Among  the  scores  of  patriotic  lines  In 
Shakespeare's  plays  a  few  familiar  examples 
may  be  cited.    Volumula  in  Coriolanus: 

"To  a  cruel  war  I  sent  him;  from  whence 
he  returned,  his  brows  bound  with  oak.  I 
tell  thee,  daughter,  I  sprang  not  more  in  Joy 
at  first  hearing  he  was  a  man-child  than  now 
In  first  seeing  he  had  proved  himself  a  man." 

"ViBGiLiA.  But  had  he  died  in  the  business, 
madam?  how  then?" 

"VoLXXMNiA.  Then,  his  good  report  should 
have  been  my  son;  I  therein  would  have 
found  issue.  Hear  me  profess  sincerely :  had  I 
a  dozen  sons,  each  in  my  love  alike,  and  none 
less  dear  than  thine  and  my  good  Marcius.  I 
had  rather  had  eleven  die  nobly  for  their 
country  than  one  voluptuously  surfeit  out 
of  action." 

JOHN  OF  GAUNT  IN   KING   SICHAHO  n 

"This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter'd  isle. 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradlse; 
This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 
Against  infection,  and  the  hand  of  war; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world. 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 
Which  serves  It  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house. 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands; 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this 
England." 

king  henrt  v  on  thx  battlxfizlo 
Westmoreland  : 

"O  that  we  now  had  here 

But  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  in  Eng- 
land 

That  do  no  work  today." 
King  Henrt: 

"What's  he  that  wishes  so? 

My  cousin  Westmoreland?  No;  my  fair  covisin; 

If  we  are  marked  to  die,  we  are  enow 

To  do  our  country  loss;  and  If  to  live. 

The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honor. 

God's  Willi     I  pray  thee  wish  not  one  man 
more. 

By  Jove,  I  am  not  covetous  for  gold. 

Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost; 

It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear; 

Such  outward  things  dwell  not  In  my  desires; 

But  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honor, 

I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive. 

No;  faith,  my  coz,  wish  not  a  man  from  Eng- 
land: 

God's  peace!     I  would  not  lose  so  great  an 
honor 

As  one  man  more,  me  thinks,  would  share 
from  me 

For  the  best  hope  I  have.    O  do  not  wish  one 
more! 

Rather  proclaim  It,  Westmoreland,  through 
my  host,  ■- 

That  he  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight, 

Let  him  depart;  his  passport  shall  be  made 

And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse: 

We  would  not  die  In  that  man's  company 

That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  ua. 


This  day  Is  call'd  the  feast  of  Crlsplan: 
He  that  outlives  this  day  and  comes  safe  home. 
WIU  stand  a  tiptoe  when  this  day  is  named. 
And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crlsplan. 
He  that  shall  live  this  day  and  see  old  age. 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  nelghbore. 
And  say.  Tomorrow  Is  St.  Crlsplan'; 
Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve  and  show  his 

scars. 
And  say,  "These  woimds  I  bad  on  Crispin's 

day.' 
Old  men  forget:  yet  all  shall  be  forgot. 
And  hell  remember  with  advantages 
What  feats  he  did  that  day;  then  shall  our 

names. 
Familiar  In  his  mouth  as  household  words, 
Harry  the  king,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 
Warwick   and   Talbot,   Salisbury   and   Glou- 
cester, 
Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remember'd. 
This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  hie  son; 
And  Crispin  Crlsplan  shall  ne'er  go  by, 
Prom  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world. 
But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered; 
We  few.  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothere; 
For  he  today  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me. 
Shall  be  my  brother,  be  he  ne'er  so  vile. 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition: 
And  gentlemen  in  England  now  a-bed 
Shall   think   themselves  accursed   they   were 

not  here. 
And  hold  their  manhood  cheap  whiles  any 

speaks 
That  fought  with  us  upwn  St.  Crispin's  day." 

In  these  days  when  soap-box  orators  in 
every  city  park  are  shouting  that  patriotism 
Is  a  mere  form  of  narrowmlndedness,  and  are 
admonishing  us  to  widen  our  angle  of  vision 
so  as  to  take  the  whole  world  and  his  wife 
in  one  grand  panorama.  It  Is  well  to  ponder 
on  the  sort  of  patriotism  thus  exhibited 
by  Shakespeare.  His  love  of  England  was 
not  a  set  of  hollow  phrases  garnered  on  the 
sidewalks  of  London,  nor  was  It  learned  in 
the  counting  houses,  or  from  reading  the 
latest  books  on  sociology.  It  had  none  of 
the  earmarks  of  university  cloisters  nor  the 
smeU  of  academic  midnight  oil.  He  was  first 
a  Warwickshire  man  and  then  English.  Eng- 
land, particularly  Warwickshire,  was  a  good 
place  for  a  home,  a  treasure  worth  defending 
and  preserving.  It  was  because  he  knew 
Warwickshire  through  and  through,  because 
he  was  a  natural  growth  from  its  soil  like  the 
hawthorn  and  primrose,  because  he  was  an 
organic  part  of  Warwickshire  temporarily 
separated  a  few  miles  from  it,  and  because 
his  mind  had  not  been  befuddled  by  the 
sophisticated  mouthings  of  reformers  that 
he  felt  a  warmer  affection  for  Warwickshire 
than  It  was  possible  to  feel  for  Ethiopia. 
Patagonia,  or  even  for  France.  Shakespeare  1 
patriotism  for  his  Warwick  was  a  real  love 
of  his  native  land,  not  a  mere  paragraph  from 
a    thesis    on    internationalism. 

Shakespeare's  patriotism  came  from  the 
sod  of  Warwickshire,  not  from  a  rooming 
house  in  London,  nor  from  a  public  inn,  nor 
from  backstage  talk  at  the  Globe  Theater. 
In  aU  those  places  he  learned  much  of  human 
nature  and  picked  up  pat  phrases  and  epi- 
thets to  portray  the  attorneys,  sawbones, 
money  lenders,  piclcpockets,  clowns,  lack- 
eys, the  Doll  Tearsheets,  the  Snouts,  the 
Starvelings,  the  Oatcakes,  the  Mopsas,  the 
Aguecheeks,  the  Dogberrys  and  the  hundreds 
of  other  interesting  characters  that  made  up 
the  motley  complexion  of  the  London  of 
those  days. 

Out  of  association  with  other  groups  he  ex- 
tracted such  paragons  of  literary  creation  as 
Portia,  Rosalind,  Mariana.  Buckingham. 
Henry  V.  Hamlet,  Falstaff,  Hotspur,  Brutus, 
et  al  But  his  patriotism  ties  back  Into  the 
little  village  of  Stratford  and  the  footpaths 
through  the  neighboring  meadows  and  copses. 
So  with  us  today  patriotism  rises  from  the 
hillsides  of  Vermont,  the  teeming  prairies  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  heavUy  laden 
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orchards  where  rolls  the  Oregon,  rather  than 
from  the  steaming  tenements  of  Mew  York 
and  Chicago.  Sven  In  our  boasted  land  of 
freedom  a  citizen  can  hardly  feel  the  genuine 
thrUl  of  patriotism  till  be  owns  a  few  glebes 
of  the  actual  sod  of  the  United  States.  In  a 
real  sense  patriotism  Is  the  Joyful  feeling  of 
union  with  one's  country  through  personal 
ownership  of  a  spot  called  heme. 

Shakespeare's  patriotism  •grew,  pari  passu, 
with  his  own  growth.  With  the  flowering  of 
his  genlxis  his  pride  of  nativity  and  bis  faith 
In  "this  little  England"  found  expression 
more  and  more  in  the  language  of  the  com- 
mon man,  the  son  of  the  soil.  The  chief 
curse  of  scholasticism  Is  the  fearsome,  pon- 
derous, and  really  meaningless  Jargon  of 
phrases  In  which  overeducated  persons  all  too 
often  become  entangled.  Physicians,  lawyers, 
professors,  scientists,  and  engineers  have  col- 
lege degrees,  but  not  one  in  a  thousand  of 
these  men  ever  wrote  a  drama  that  will  live. 
Neither  Shakespeare.  Keats.  Shelley,  Byron, 
Whlttler.  Mark  Twain,  Bill  Nye,  nor  James 
Whltcomb  Riley  were  college  graduates. 
Lincoln  had  only  a  few  months  of  schooling, 
but  he  left  behind  him  some  Immortal  gems 
of  literature,  throbbing  with  patriotism.  For 
sincerity  of  feeling  and  sheer  beauty  of  lan- 
guage, the  Gettysburg  speech  has  never  been 
excelled.  . 

A  few  of  the  dramatists  of  Shakespeare's 
time  were  Cambridge  men,  but  their  plays 
have  been  forgotten,  while  Shakespeare's  37 
plays  are  still  on  the  boards.  The  vitamins 
that  give  distinction  and  vitality  to  patriot- 
iam  and  llteratiire,  as  well  as  to  corn  and 
■trawberries.  come  from  the  soil  rather  than 
from  academic  cloisters. 

The  counterpart,  the  opposite  pole  of  pa- 
triotism Is  treason.  The  intermediate  stages 
In  the  gradual  putrefaction  of  citizenship  can 
be  merely  listed  here:  Cowardice,  mental  lazi- 
ness, flirtations  with  foreign  "Isms,"  atheism, 
indifference,  sneering  at  tradition,  at  "out- 
moded" morals,  restiltlng  flnally  in  the 
goulash  of  bigotry  and  Intolerance  dangled 
before  our  youth  as  modem  "emancipation 
from  the  past."  Shakespeare  thus  phrased  it 
in  the  mouth  of  King  Henry  V: 

King  HxNBT  V: 
"What  shall  I  say  to  thee.  Lord  Scroop?  thou 

cruel, 
Ingrateful.  savage,  and  inhuman  creature  I 
Thou  that  didst  bear  the  key  to  all  my  coun- 
sels, 
That  knew'st  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul. 
That  almost  mlghtest  have  coln'd  me  Into 

gold. 
Wouldflt  thou  have  practiced  on  me  for  thy 

uael 
May  It  be  possible,  that  foreign  hire 
Could  out  of  thee  extract  one  spark  of  evil 
That  might  annoy  my  finger?  'tis  so  strange. 
That,  though  the  truth  of  it  stands  off  as 
gross 

As  black  and  white,  my  eye   will  scarcely 

see  it. 
Treason  and  murder  ever  kept  together. 
As  two  yoke-devils  sworn  to  either  s  purpose. 
But  thou,  'gainst  all  proportion,  didst  bring  In 
Wonder  to  wait  on  treason  and  murder: 
And  whatsoever  cimnlng  fiend  It  was 
That  wrought  upon  thee  so  preposterously 
Hath  got  the  voice  in  hell  for  excellence. 

Show  men  dutiful? 
Why.  so  didst  thou:   seem  they  grave  and 

learned? 
Why.  so  didst  thou :  come  they  of  noble  fam- 
ily? 
Why,  so  didst  thou:  seem  they  religious? 
Why,  so  didst  thou:  or  are  they  free  from 

gross  passion. 
Or  constant  in  Kptrit,  not  swerving  with  the 

blood? 
Sccfa  and  so  finely  bolted  didst  thou  seem. 
And  thus  thy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot 
To  mark  the  full-fraught  man  and  best-en- 
dued 
With  some  stisplcion.   I  will  weep  for  thee; 


For  this  revolt  of  thine,  methlnks.  is  like 
Another  fall  of  man." 

America  has  her  patriots  and  also  her 
traitors.  Everyone  knows  that  Russia,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Japan  are  spending  millions 
in  the  United  States  to  suborn  American  citi- 
zens to  the  end  that  thoee  governments  may 
grease  their  greedy  Jaws  on  the  fat  of  Amer- 
ica. This  situation,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
may  well  be  the  chief  matter  to  receive  the 
earnest  attention  of  patriotic  societies  such 
as  the  8.  A.  R.  before  foreign  gold  and  foreign 
sleek  talk  find  too  many  purchasable  scroops 
In  our  fair  land. 


H.  R.  1776  Should  Be  Amended 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  DEWEY 

or  nxnf  ois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 


Friday,  January  24.  1941 


Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
two  amendments  to  H.  R.  1776,  which  I 
have  suggested  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

The  bill  as  it  now  stands  seems  to  me 
to  be  defective  In  a  number  of  respects 
which  are  being  considered  in  the  com- 
mittee hearings.  Two  defects,  however, 
are  immediately  apparent.  In  the  first 
place,  it  makes  no  provision  for  an  ac- 
countability to  the  Congress  of  the  trans- 
fers or  sales  made  under  the  powers  dele- 
gated. In  the  second  place,  it  makes  no 
provision  against  the  possibility  that  im- 
portant British  assets  in  this  hemisphere 
may  pass  Into  the  hands  of  unfriendly 
foreign  powers  in  the  event  of  the  de- 
feat of  Great  Britain  by  the  Axis  Powers. 

The  first  amendment  I  have  suggested 
to  the  committee  Is  purely  a  technical 
one,  suggesting  that  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  look  after 
the  accountability  of  the  materiel  trans- 
ferred to  Great  Britain  or  other  countries 
as  permitted  by  the  proposed  legislation. 

TTie  second  amendment,  however,  is 
one  of  broader  importance.  It  is  to  this 
amendment  in  particular  that  I  am 
anxious  to  direct  your  attention. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  the  possibility  of  the  British  Fleet 
falling  into  the  hand;  of  the  Axis  Powers 
should  any  disaster  overtake  the  British 
Empire.  The  Secretary  of  Navy  discussed 
this  possibility  somewhat  at  length  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  All  of  us  recognize  this 
danger  to  our  security.  We  are  prepar- 
ing to  meet  it  by  building  up  the  greatest 
and  strongest  fleet  this  country  has  ever 
had. 

But  I  think  we  are  overlooking  a  more 
practical  danger.  We  are  overlooking  the 
fact  that  Great  Britain  has  extensive 
holdings  In  this  hemisphere,  which.  In 
the  event  of  the  defeat  of  Great  Britain, 
will  undoubtedly  pass  into  the  hands  of 
Axis  Powers.    The  Axis  Powers  would 


have  thus  obtained  the  strong  foothold  in 
this  hemisphere  so  long  sought. 

From  a  superficial  research  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  I  understand  that 
the  equities  of  British  nationals  in  rail- 
roads, public  utilities,  and  natural  re- 
source ventures  in  the  various  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  particularly 
Ih  South  and  Central  America,  sum  up 
to  many  billions  of  dollars.  And,  if  I  am 
properly  informed,  Great  Britain  has 
been  mobilizing  the  foreign  holdings  of 
its  nationals  for  some  time  past.  It  is 
my  belief  that  if  the  German  Govern- 
ment intends  to  do  any  grabbing  it  would 
grab  these  equities  even  before  they 
undertook  to  get  possession  of  the  British 
Fleet.  By  this  means  the  German  Gov- 
ernment would  have  obtained  a  foothold 
in  the  economic  life  of  many  of  our  neigh- 
bors without  fighting  a  war  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  This,  I  think  you  will  on 
reflection  agree,  represents  a  real  danger 
to  our  people,  to  our  peace  and  security. 

To  obviate  any  such  possibility  and 
using  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  as  a 
precedent,  I  suggest  in  my  amendment 
the  setting  up  of  a  custodian  or  bailee  to 
take  over  all  title  of  these  assets  In  safe- 
keeping during  the  period  of  the  war  or 
as  long  thereafter  as  the  uncertainty  of 
the  peace  terms  might  dictate.  In  this 
way  we  will  have  a  control  against  the 
unpredictable  hazards  of  war  and  pro- 
tect the  future  of  our  neighbors  as  well 
as  the  best  interests  of  labor  and  indus- 
try in  the  United  States. 

There  Is  no  purpose  in  my  mind  that 
these  assets  shiall  serve  as  collateral  to 
our  loans  or  advances.  I  propose  only 
that  we  hold  them  as  a  custodian,  so  to 
speak. 

It  is  reported  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Treasury  Department  have 
been  taking  steps  preparatory  to  freez- 
ing assets  of  foreign  nations,  such  as 
bank  deposits,  credits,  and  so  forth,  ex- 
isting in  the  United  States,  in  order  that 
these  holdings  may  not  be  improperly 
used.  In  some  cases  these  steps  have  al- 
ready been  taken.  But  I  cannot  too 
strongly  emphasize  the  fact  that  such 
procedure  is  not  possible  where  similar 
assets  are  outside  of  our  national  juris- 
diction. 

In  a  statement  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  presented  data  regarding  the 
British  investments  In  Latin  America. 
In  order  to  show  how  Important  these 
Investments  are,  both  from  an  economic 
and  military  standpoint,  I  have  prepared 
a  memorandum  from  the  oflBcial  records 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which 
I  am  inserting  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
In  preparing  this  memorandum  I  have 
emphasized  the  holdings  in  railways,  be- 
cause no  one  can  possibly  dispute  the 
fact  that  the  railways  are  of  major  Im- 
portance economically  and  for  military 
operations.  I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues 
will  examine  this  memorandum  with 
great  care,  keeping  always  in  mind  what 
the  situation  will  be  should  these  hold- 
ings of  British  nationals  become  the 
holdings  of  the  German  Government. 
Against  such  a  danger  we  must  protect 
our  people  and  our  neighbors.  We 
should  take  the  proper  step  to  this  end 
by  amending  H.  R.  1776. 
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The  statement  and  letter  follow: 

Of  the  total  estimate  of  £1.002.000,000  given 
there,  £451,000.000  were  indicated  as  in  rail- 
ways. Since  railways  alone  constitute  almost 
half  of  total  British  holdings  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, as  estimated  by  the  Secretary,  the  con- 
trol of  those  raijlways  in  the  event  of  un- 
favorable developments  In  the  world  situa- 
tion appears  to  oe  a  matter  of  importance. 

In  Argentina  the  Secretary  s  estimate  for 
British  investments  in  railways  is  £263.000.- 
000  nominal  valUe  and  £52.000,000  approxi- 
mate market  value.  Argentina  has  always 
been  a  good  market  for  British  goods  and 
one  of  the  reasons  is  that  the  British  invest- 
ment In  railways  is  so  heavy.  According  to 
a  statement  issi|ied  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  (Industrial  Reference  Service  No. 
8,  December  1940,  "Railway  Equipment  Mar- 
kets in  Argentina"),  this  control  amounts 
to  "some  65  percent  of  the  total  rail  mileage 
of  the  country."; 

It  might  be  nbted  that  the  estimate  for 
British  InvestmeQts  in  railways  is  slightly 
over  60  percent  of  the  estimate  for  total 
British  Investmeilts  in  Argentina. 

For  Bolivia,  the  Secretary's  statement  does 
not  show  the  e.itimate  for  railway  invest- 
ments separately.  According  to  the  Stock 
Exchange  OfDcial  Yearbook,  London.  1939  (p. 
45€)  the  Antofajgasta  and  Bolivia  Railway 
Co.,  Ltd.,  "directly  controls  the  Bolivia 
Railway  Co."  Aqcordlng  to  the  same  source, 
the  former  railway  operates  the  latter  on  a 
99-year  lease  from  December  31,  1908.  Some- 
where around  half  of  the  total  mileage  ol  the 
country  is  operated  by  the  Bolivia  Railway 
Co.  I 

In  Brazil,  the  Secretary's  estimate  for  Brit- 
ish Investments  in  railways  Is  £38.000.000 
nominal  and  £5.(^)0.000  market  value.  About 
one-fourth  of  thie  total  mileage  of  the  coun- 
try is  controlled  by  British  capital.  This 
Includes  the  strategic  line  of  the  Sao  Paulo 
Railway  from  Sao  Paulo  to  Santos,  which 
carries  much  of  Brazil's  coffee  to  be  exported. 

The  Secretary'lB  estimate  for  railway  hold- 
ings is  20.4  percent  of  total  British  invest- 
ments In  Brazil] 

In  Chile,  the  jSecretary's  estimate  Is  £20,- 
000.000  nominal  and  £5,000,000  market  value. 
The  chief  Britisji  Investment  is  in  the  Anto- 
fagasta  and  Bo^via  Railway  Co..  which,  as 
Indicated  above^  controls  the  Bolivia  Railway 
Co.  The  Antofagasta  and  Bolivia  RaUway 
Co.  Itself  is  the  most  important  privately 
owned  line  in  Chile. 

The  British  railway  Investments  are  esti- 
mated by  the  Slecretary  at  19  percent  of  the 
total.  j 

In  Colombia,  it  is  not  believed  that  British 
Investments  in  Railways  are  of  any  great  Im- 
portance. Possibly  5  percent  of  the  total 
would  be  approximately  correct.  The  Secre- 
tary did  not  show  separate  figures  for  rail- 
way Investment^  In  Colombia. 

In  Costa  Rica  the  only  British  line  of  Im- 
portance Is  the  posts  Rica  Railway  Co..  which 
has  188  miles  under  concession  expiring  Jan- 
uary 1,  1990,  when  the  property  reverts  to  the 
Costa  Rican  government  without  further 
payment.  The  Northern  Railway  Co.  (Amer- 
ican controlled)  has  leased  it  for  the  re- 
mainder of  th*  concession  less  the  last  2 
months.  This  information  appears  in  the 
Stock  Exchange  Official  Yearbook,  1939,  page 
484 

The  Secretary  estimates  British  railway 
Investments  in  Cuba  at  £25,000.000  nominal 
and  £1,000,000  market  value.  The  two  big 
railway  combinations  in  Cuba  are  the  United 
Railways  of  Httbana.  which  Is  British  con- 
trolled, with  1,340  miles  owned,  and  the  Con- 
solidated Railroads  of  Cuba,  which  Is  Amer- 
ican controlled,  with  1,084  miles.  Except  for 
the  trackage  on  innumerable  sugar  proper- 
ties, these  two  combinations  include  the  bulk 
of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  country.  Data 
regarding  the  two  are  found  in  Moody's  Rail- 
roads. 1939,  pages  880-883.  and  page  1260, 
respectively. 

It  may  be  noted  that  railway  Investments 


comprise  90  percent  of  the  total  British  In- 
vestments In  Cuba  estimated  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  there  are  no 
British  railway  Interests  of  Importance  known. 

In  Ecuador  the  only  British  Interest  is  in 
60  kilometers  of  line  ovtmed  in  combination 
with  the  Government.  Since  the  total  kilo- 
meters of  railroad  In  the  country  are  over 
1300.  British  Interest  is  not  significant. 

In  Guatemala  no  British  railway  interest 
of  Importance  Is  known. 

In  Haiti  no  British  railway  Interest  Is 
known. 

In  Honduras  no  British  railway  interest  Is 
known. 

The  Secretary  estimates  British  railway  in- 
vestments in  Mexico  at  £90.000.000  nominal 
and  £1,000.000  market  value.  The  British 
still  control  the  Mexican  Railways  Co.,  431 
miles  long,  the  strategic  line  from  Mexico 
City  to  Veracruz  (see  Stock  Exchange  Offi- 
cial Yearbook.  1939,  p.  506).  Undoubtedly 
the  British  have  large  holdings  in  securities 
of  railways  now  Government  controlled. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  railway-invest- 
ment figure  in  Mexico  Is  52  percent  of  the 
total  British  Investments. 

In  Nicaragua  and  in  Panama  no  British 
railway  investments  are  known. 

In  Paraguay  the  only  railway  In  the  coun- 
try, the  Paraguay  Central  Railway,  is  British 
owned. 

In  Peru  the  Peruvian  Corporation  has  a 
perpetual  concession  for  1.053  miles  of  line  it 
operates  (see  Stock  Exchange  Official  Year- 
book. 1939.  p.  2362) .  This  Is  about  40  percent 
of  the  total  mileage  of  the  country.  The  Peru- 
vian Corporation  is  British  controlled. 

In  El  Salvador  the  Salvador  Railway  Co., 
according  to  the  Stock  Exchange  Official  Year- 
book. 1939,  page  526.  has  a  100-mile  conces- 
sion running  to  1974.  The  Salvador  Railway 
Co.  is  British  controlled.  During  the  life  of 
the  concession  no  competitive  line  can  be 
built  between  the  terminal  points. 

The  Salvador  Railway  Co.'s  lines  are  esti- 
mated at  between  one-foiu"th  and  one-fifth 
of  the  total  mileage  of  the  covmtry. 

In  Uruguay  the  Secretary's  estimate  for 
British  railway  investments  Is  £14.000.000 
nominal  and  £1.000,000  market  value.  The 
British  control  around  80  percent  of  the  main 
line  mileage  and  slightly  less  of  the  total 
mileage 

It  win  be  noted  that  the  estimate  of  £14.- 
000.000  for  railway  Investments  Is  about  one- 
third  of  the  estimate  for  total  British  invest- 
ments in  the  country. 

In  Venezuela  the  Secretary's  statement 
gives  an  estimate  of  £3,000,000  nominal  and 
£200.000  market  value  for  British  railway  in- 
vestments. According  .to  figures  appearing  In 
a  release  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  (In- 
dustrial Reference  Service  No.  12.  December 
1940.  "Railway  Equipment  Markets  in  Vene- 
zuela"). British  controlled  railways  amount 
to  about  36  percent  of  the  total  mileage  of 
railways,  tramways,  and  subsidiary  land  trans- 
portation lines.  Of  the  steam  railways  alone, 
the  figures  indicate  British  control  of  a  little 
over  39  percent  of  the  total. 

Railway  investments,  in  the  Secretary's 
statement,  are  10  percent  of  the  total  British 
Investments  In  the  country. 

January  13,  1941. 
Hon.  Sol  Bloom. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Ds-VR  CoLLEJicui:  Reference  Is  made  to 
H.  R.  1776,  a  bill  "to  promote  the  defense  of 
the  United  States"  and  popularly  known  as 
the  lease-loan  bill,  pending  with  jova  com- 
mittee. 

The  bill  is  admittedly  general  in  terms  and 
delegates  broad  discretionary  powers  to  the 
President  of  the  United  Stetes.  If  the 
United  States  were  preparing  to  enter  as  a 
beUlgerent  Into  the  wars  abroad,  the  blU  as 


Introduced  would  necessarily  be  the  type  of 
mesisure  to  be  enacted  into  law.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  remain  a  nonbelligerent,  as  the 
President  has  assured  us,  then  I  believe  th« 
bill  should  be  amended  in  certain  particu- 
lars in  order  to  protect  the  American  people 
from  the  great  hazards  of  the  program  pro- 
posed by  the  bill. 

Please  permit  me  to  suggest  two  amend- 
ments and  respectfully  to  solicit  favorable 
consideration  of  them  by  your  committee. 
In  the  first  place,  the  bill  makes  no  provi- 
sion whatever  for  any  accountability  of  any 
of  the  transactions  entered  into  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  X 
believe  the  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know,  through  their  representatives  In 
Congress,  what  action  the  President  take* 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  given  him.  X 
therefore  respectfully  submit  that  after  Sec- 
tion 8  another  section  should  be  inserted  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Section  9.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
keep  the  accounts  and  records  of  all  pur- 
chases, sales,  exchanges,  loans  or  grant! 
carried  out  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  shall  make  reports  to  the  Congress  when 
so  directed  by  resolution  of  either  House. 
The  cost  of  such  accounting  and  record  keep- 
ing shall  be  charged  to  the  respective  pur- 
chases, sales,  exchanges,  loans,  or  grants  mad* 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

I  am  suggesting  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral keep  the  accounts  and  records  because  bis 
office  Is  Independent  of  the  Executive  and 
directly  responsible  to  Congress.  Recognizing 
that  certain  transactions  must  be  of  a  con- 
fidential nature  in  the  interest  of  our  own  d*« 
fense.  I  am  suggesting  in  my  amendment 
that  the  reports  be  made  to  Congress,  only 
when  either  House  of  the  Congress  In  It* 
wisdom  so  directs. 

In  the  second  place,  the  bill  makes  no 
provision  whatever  to  protect  the  economle 
welfare  of  our  people  against  the  unpredict- 
able aftermath  of  the  wars.  It  fails  to  take 
into  account  what  the  situation  may  be  at 
the  end  cf  the  wars  abroad.  We  caruiot  know 
who  will  be  the  victors  much  less  know  what 
may  be  the  terms  of  peace.  Against  all  con- 
tingencies it  behooves  us  to  make  as  ample 
provision  as  is  humanly  possible. 

For  Instance,  Paul  D.  Dickens  and  Milton 
Abelson  of  the  Finance  Division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  estimated 
the  investment  holdings  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  United  States  in  1940  to  b« 
$2,561,000,000,  and  those  of  Canada  to  b« 
$1393,000,000.  According  to  the  figures  of  Sir 
Robert  Klndersley.  director  of  the  Bank  at 
England,  as  published  in  the  Economic  Jour- 
nal of  £>ecember  19,  1937.  In  an  article  en- 
titled "British  Overseas  Investments.  193S 
and  1936."  the  total  British  investments  in 
Latin  America  are  $3,730,000,000.  and  in  South 
America  are  $3,335,000,000. 

Should  Great  Britain  be  defeated  these 
enormous  Investments  might  fall  Into  th* 
hands  of  an  unfriendly  foreign  government, 
or  might  be  liquidated  at  an  unfair  value 
imder  the  dtiress  of  the  peace  terms.  If  such 
should  come  to  pass,  not  only  will  American 
labor  and  industry  be  directly  affected,  but 
our  good  neighbors  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere whose  interests  In  maintaining  demo- 
cratic standards,  in  government  and  life,  ar* 
the  same  as  otir  own  would  be  seriously 
embarrassed. 

For  the  benefit  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  a* 
for  the  safety  of  democracy  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  I  therefore  stiggest  that  an 
amendment  be  made  to  the  pending  bill 
whereby  the  President  will  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  transfer  of  these  Investment 
holdings  to  the  United  States  for  custody. 
The  role  of  the  United  States  wUl  be  some- 
what' analogous  to  that  of  bailee,  and  X 
have  in  mind  an  office  comparable  to  that  of 
Alien  Property  Custodian  as  was  established 
In  the  last  war. 

I  therefore  respectftilly  submit  the  follow- 
ing amendment  for  the  consideration  of  yotir 
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eonimlttee.    At  the  end  of  subeectlon  3  (b) 
Inwrt  the  following   subsection: 

"Section  3  (c).  To  protect  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  United  States  and  to  provide 
for  the  common  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  President  1b  authorized  to 
have  transferred  to  the  oistody  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  duration  of  the  wars  abroad 
and  such  time  thereafter  as  he  may  deem 
neoeaaary,  the  stocks,  bonds,  shares,  land 
titles.  ODntracts,  or  agreements  representing 
any  rigbts  or  interests  In  or  ownership  of 
any  national  or  private  enterprise  located 
within  what  Is  geographically  known  as  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  which  are  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  or  subject  to  the  disposition  of  any 
■ucb  foreign  government  or  any  of  Its  na- 
tionals." 

I  would  be  pleased  If  your  committee  will 
give  Its  earnest  consideration  to  the  fore- 
going. I  am  most  hopeful  that  your  com- 
mittee will  see  fit  to  adopt  the  amendments 
to  the  bill  substantially  along  the  lines  I 
have  suggested,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  make  this  letter  a  part  of  the  record  of 
the  hearings  on  the  bill. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yoxirs. 

Ciuaus  8.  Drwrr, 
Member  of  Congress.  Ninth  District, 

lUinqis. 
Copy  to: 
Hon.  Hamxltoh  Pish. 

Banking  Mi-nority  Member. 

Committee  on  foreign  Affairs. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

or  wrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  January  24. 1941 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
carefully  worded  statement  of  Erie  Coun- 
ty Republican  members  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  in  opposition  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  carried  a  subtle  warn- 
ing that  the  only  hope  of  circumventing 
the  seaway  project  lies  in  the  Federal 
Congress,  which  they  reminded  us  is  con- 
trolled by  "substantial  Democratic  ma- 
jorities." 

The  peculiar  phrasing  of  thfe  statement 
obviously  intended  to  convey  to  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Yoik  State  the  impression  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  project  is  a  Democratic 
proposal  supported  only  by  Democrats. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Granting  that  there  are  eminent  Mem- 
bers of  the  majority  in  this  House  and 
the  distinguished  upper  chamber  who 
support  the  seawa: ,  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  Congress  is  literally  crowded  with 
proponents  of  the  project  who  wear  the 
O.  O.  P.  label. 

Two  members  of  this  stout  little  band 
of  patriots  are  my  distinguished  New 
York  colleagues  Representative  Francis 
D.  CtJUciN.  of  Oswego,  and  Representative 
Clasknck  Kilburn,  of  Malone.  Both  are 
active  sponsors  of  the  project. 

I  might  also  properly  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Republican-controlled 
State  legislature  has  appropriated  funds 
year  in  and  year  out  for  the  continuance 
d  the  New  York  State  Power  Authority, 


an  organization  publicly  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  this  project.  It  is  difficult 
to  undertsand  why  this  militant  organ- 
ization is  allowed  to  flourish  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  very  taxpayers  whose  will 
they  are  subverting.  Appropriations  for 
the  organization  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  total  $80,000.  It  will  be  noted  here 
that  this  amount  was  appropriated  by 
the  Republican-controlled  State  legisla- 
ture. 

My  purpose  in  reviewing  these  facts, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  reveal  the  very  obvious 
attempt  on  the  part  of  a  small  group  of 
partisans  to  make  the  St.  Lawrence  proj- 
ect a  partisan  issue.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  seaway  proposal  cuts 
across  party  lines.  There  is  serious  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  merits  of  the  project 
among  the  members  of  both  political  par- 
ties. And  battle  lines  are  already  form- 
ing to  fight  it  out  cleanly  on  its  merits. 
There  is  no  need  to  inject  partisan  poli- 
tics in  the  discussion,  since  this  issue  has 
little  political  flavor.  As  an  opponent  of 
the  seaway.  I  shall  devote  my  efforts  to 
presenting  facts  and  arguments  to  sup- 
port my  contention  that  the  proposal  is 
unsound  and  economically  unjustified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  more  we  find  the 
seaway  and  the  power  issue  scrambled 
together.  The  proposals  are  so  unlike 
that  it  is  absurd  to  consider  them  to- 
gether. If  we  should  want  or  need  more 
power,  It  is  necessary  to  swallow  this 
waterway  to  get  it? 

The  St.  Lawrence  Treaty  was  drafted 
during  the  President  Hoover  period,  at 
his  instance,  and  has  been  before  the 
Senate  off  and  on  ever  since.  The  fact 
that  it  has  never  won  ratification  is 
proof  enough  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  In  the  United  States  are  either 
opposed  to  it  or  find  It  wholly  unneces- 
sary. 

Before  we  spend  our  taxpayers'  money 
in  Canada  we  ought  to  see  to  it  that  the 
rivers,  harbors,  and  the  lakes  of  our  own 
land  are  properly  developed  and  Im- 
proved. What  will  be  the  total  estimated 
damages  to  our  railroads,  our  seaports, 
our  canals,  and  our  mills,  elevators,  ter- 
minals, and  so  forth,  as  a  result  of  the 
necessary  readjustment  which  will  take 
place  if  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  is 
opened? 

Let  us  use  our  manpower  and  our 
funds  on  other  and  more  vital  projects 
which  are  necessary  in  the  Interest  of 
national  defense. 


SL  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or  NZW  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  January  24.  1941 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  FRANKLIN 
COUNTT  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS 


Mr.  KILBURN,    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 


ORO,  I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Franklin  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  on  December  19,  1940,  advo> 
eating  the  development  of  the  great  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  project: 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  ambition  of  many 
public-spirited  citizens,  not  only  of  this 
section  but  other  sections  of  the  United 
States,  including  former  Presidents,  to  have 
the  power  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  devel- 
oped to  bring  industries  Into  this  north 
country  and  to  further  develop  our  natural 
resources  and  bring  prosperity  and  oppor- 
tunities to  the  farmers  and  people  of  this 
north  country,  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  survey  being  made  at 
this  time  In  regard  to  the  development  of 
the  power  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and 

Whereas  this  board  of  supervisors  of  the 
county  of  Franklin  has  from  time  to  time 
gone  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  such 
development  and  has  appropriated  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  help  bring  about  such 
development;    now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we,  the  supervisors  of  the 
cotinty  of  Franklin,  favor  the  development 
of  the  power  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
urge  otu"  Congressman  and  Senators  to  sup- 
port any  treaty  or  necessary  appropriation 
of  money  and  to  use  their  influence  to  help 
bring  about  this  development  for  the  In- 
estimable benefits  which  It  wlU  bring  to 
this  north  country,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  oxur  Congressman  and  our  United 
States  Senators. 


Aid  for  Great  Britain 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

JION.  J.  W.  ROBINSON 

or  UTAH 
IN  THBsJl6uSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  January  24,  1941 


LETTER  AND  POEM  BY  CHARLES  R.  MABEY 


Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am 
including  a  letter  and  poem  written  by 
Charles  R.  Mabey,  who  was  an  oflScer  in 
the  World  War  and  who  since  that  time 
has  served  a  term  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Mabey  has  expressed  very  force- 
fully and  eloquently  the  feelings  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  letter  and  poem  follow: 

Salt  Lake  Crry,  Utah,  Jantiary  18. 1941. 
Hon.  J.  Will  Robinson, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DxAB  Friend:  I  am  enclosing  copy  of  a 
poem  I  wrote  some  2  months  ago.  This  ex- 
presses exactly  my  feelings  regarding  the  po- 
sition of  our  country  in  the  present  world 
crisis.  I  would  give  Britain  money  and  mu- 
nitions; If  necessary.  I  would  give  her  men  to 
aid  In  defeating  the  Jackal  of  Germany. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  me  that  Willkie,  candidate  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  in  the  last  election,  has  come  out 
for  the  President's  program  for  aid  to  Britain. 
If  our  way  of  life  Is  to  be  preserved,  the  type 
of  government  that  emanates  from  Berlin 
must  be  destroyed.  I  speak  as  one  who  has 
filled  a  mission  to  Germany  for  his  church 
and  one  who  has  sent  four  sons  to  the  same 
mission   field — one   who  loves   the  German 


people  for  their 
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-but 


In  this  supreme 
too  many  people 
to    have   Britain 


T  were  craven 
No  matter 


many  splendid  virtues 
Hitlerism  must  b|e  destroyed. 

Of  course  Ehglijind  has  made  mistakes.  She 
will  make  many  kncre.  I  could  write  a  bock 
about  those  she  i  has  already  made  and  the 
sins  she  has  ccn^mitted.  I  could  write  an- 
other on  those  we  have  committed,  for  ncne 
of  us  Is  perfect]  But  In  this  war  Britain 
Is  eternally  right.}  How  can  we  face  the  future 
Judgment  of  mankind  if  we  fail  democracy 
hour  of  peril?  There  are 
in  this  land  who  are  willing 
win — If  it  takes  the  last 
Englishman  to  d6  It. 

But,  then,  I  dp  npt  wish  to  read  a  homily 
to  you.    I  do  thijnk,  however,  that  It  Is  time 
for  all  Americans  to  speak  their  minds. 
Pardon  me  fori  this  long  letter. 
Sincerely  ^[ours, 

1  Chas.  R.  Mabet. 

SHALL  rr  :3E  sung  in  the  ages? 

Shall  it  be  sung  in  the  ages 

That  Englishmen  struggled  and  died 
On  the  totterihg  ramparts  of  freedom 

While  Ameriita  stood  on  the  side? 

This  fight  Is  your  fight,  O  my  brothers! 
To  shun  it  ypur  all  may  be  lost; 
to  leave  it  to  others 
ow  heavy  the  cost. 
Whenever  a  dejspot  arises 

He  rescues  his  victims  by  force; 
Tliese  modern,  mendacious  usurpers 
But  follow  t^e  usual  course. 

Yet  down  through  the  changeable  eras 

In  the  strifeibetween  evil  and  right 
The  armies  of  ifreemen  have  vanquished 

The  merciless  minions  of  might. 
The  Greeks  gave  the  answer  to  Xerxes, 

His  bow  twapged  the  message  of  Tell, 
Again  was  the! lesson  repeated 

In  the  clang|  of  the  Liberty  Bell. 

Shall  it  be  sung  in  the  ages. 

Shall  it  be  tpld  in  the  hall, 
That  America  failed  of  her  duty 

At  democracy's  desperate  call? 

This  fight  holcls  the  fate  of  the  futiire — 

The  hope  of  the  baby  unborn — 
The  prayer  of  [the  weak  and  the  lowly — 

The  curse  olf  the  liar  forsworn; 
And  you  In  this  land  that  Is  mighty. 

Though  out  of  the  enemy's  reach. 
The  battle  is  ijaging  against  you 

And  others  are  keeping  the  breach. 

The  Finn  gav^  the  answer  to  Moscow, 

The  Pole  died  defending  his  home. 
Today  are  the  heroes  of  Hellas 

Returning  the  message  of  Rome. 
O  brothers,  if  erring,  forgive  us, 

O  mothers  who  furnish  the  men, 
Farfetched  seem  the  reasons  you  give  us 

And  crude  is  the  craft  of  yotu  pen. 

Shall  It  be  sung  in  the  ag3s,. 

Shall  it  be  jscornfully  said. 
We  lagged  and  demanded  our  wages 

Until  the  last  Briton  was  dead? 

I  — Charles  R.  Mabey. 


Attitude  of  Canada  Toward  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  January  24,  1941 


Mr.   PITTENGER.    Mr.    Speaker,    In 
the  Duluth  Herald  for  January  20  there 


is  an  Interesting  news  item  which  dis- 
cusses developments  in  connection  with 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project.  This 
item  indicates  that  opposition  in  Canada 
to  this  project  will  be  unsuccessful  and 
the  real  fight  will  come  here  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Friends  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project  will  do  well  to  study  carefully 
this  interesting  situation.  The  enemies 
of  this  greatest  engineering  project  of 
modern  times  are  already  busy  through 
every  agency  that  they  can  command  in 
efforts  to  deprive  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  one  of  the  most  worth- 
while developments  that  can  be  under- 
taken at  this  time. 

We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  mis- 
leading propaganda,  and  I  am  inserting 
thi«  newspaper  dispatch  in  the  Record 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  rouse  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  to 
redouble  their  efforts  and  see  to  it  that 
nothing  is  left  undone  which  will  bring 
this  project  to  successful  completion. 
The  newspaper  item  is  as  follows: 

CANADIAN  FOES  OF  WATXBWAT   L06X  ALL  HOPS—' 
PBAT  TJNTrED  STATES  WILL  DEFEAT  PROPOSAL 

Ottawa. — Canadians  who  oppose  the  t500,- 
000,000  deep  waterway  and  power  plan  for 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  are  hoping  the  United 
States  Congress  will  kill  the  project  or  post- 
pone It  Indefinitely. 

They  say  that  President  Roosevelt's  ald-to- 
Britaln  message  vastly  heartened  Canada  In 
her  war  effort  and  that  they  have  little 
chance  cf  rallying  Canadians  against  a  proj- 
ect strongly  advocated  by  the  President, 
things  being  as  they  are  just  now. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Among  the  many  objections  which  have 
been  advanced  in  Canada  against  this  long- 
discussed  plan  to  make  the  Great  Lakes  ac- 
cessible to  ocean  traffic,  are  these: 

1.  Its  cost.  Canadian  opponents  say  $500,- 
000.000  is  bad  enough,  but  predict  the  actual 
cost  would  run  vastly  higher  than  the  esti- 
mates— into  billions  of  dollars  Instead  of 
fractions  of  a  billion. 

2.  Too  few  ocean  vessels  would  make  use 
of  the  2.200-mile  waterway  from  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior, 
with  its  many  locks  and  complicated  river 
navigation;  that  as  a  result,  the  volume  of 
traffic  would  not  justify  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect. 

3.  While  It  might  be  a  boon  to  the  Mid- 
western United  States,  where  a  large  popula- 
tion and  many  manufacturing  centers  cluster 
near  the  Great  Lakes,  the  corresponding  ter- 
ritory on  the  Canadian  side  Is  for  the  most 
part  sparsely  populated  and  relatively  un- 
productive. 

4.  Quebec  and  Montreal,  both  accessible 
now  to  ocean  traffic,  would  be  sacrificed  to 
create  new  trade  opportunities  for  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  Buffalo. 

5.  Canada  wlU  not  need  for  years  to  come 
the  additional  power  to  be  created  In  the 
International  Rapids  section. 

6.  The  project  could  not  be  completed 
until  long  after  the  war  is  over,  so  why 
worry  about  It  now? 

Canadian  advocates  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project,  however,  reply  to  all  these  objections. 

•  •  •  •  • 

They  point  out  that  while  some  of  the 
largest  express  liners,  such  as  the  Queen  Mary 
and  Queen  Elizabeth,  could  not  steam  up 
the  deepened  waterway  Into  the  Great  Lakes, 
at  least  90  percent  of  the  freight-carrying 
vessels  In  world  trade  could. 

They  reject  the  argument  that  seagoing 
vessels  would  avoid  the  long  2,200-mile  trip 
over  inland  waterways,  and  point  to  the  suc- 
cess of  such  deep  waterways  u  the  Man- 
chester Ship  Canal. 


They  argue  that  the  vast  Increase  In  vol- 
ume of  trade  and  economy  of  transportation, 
net  to  mention  the  value  of  hydroelectric 
power  generated,  would  pay  for  the  project 
many  times  over. 

As  to  the  war-urgency  angle  of  the  waway 
project,  advocates  declare  that  no  one  can 
say  for  certain  that  the  war  will  be  over 
t>efore  the  seaway  can  t>e  built;  but  If  It 
should  be  over  about  the  time  construction 
gets  under  way,  the  big  construction  Job 
would  be  just  in  time  to  take  up  some  of  the 
post-war  employment  slack. 

The  defense  value  of  Great  Lakes  shipyards 
on  a  deep-sea  waterway,  where  fairly  large 
warships  could  be  built  far  Inland,  Is  heavily 
emphasized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  Importance  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  project,  both  for  power  and 
navigation  purposes,  hardly  admits  of  any 
adverse  argument.  All  people  who  approach 
this  proposition  from  a  disinterested  stand- 
point wish  now  that  this  development  had 
taken  place  6  years  ago.  The  argument  that 
the  opponents  make,  that  the  war  may  be 
over  before  the  project  Is  completed.  Is,  in 
fact,  no  argimicnt  at  all.  The  people  of 
Canada  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  have  the  benefits  of  cheap  waterway 
transportation.  This  is  one  factor  where  the 
consuming  public  Is  benefited  and  where  the 
advantages  that  come  from  waterway  trans- 
portation are  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
The  plan  of  President  Roosevelt  to  put 
through  the  project  at  this  time  deserves  the 
wholehearted  support  of  everyone  who  Is  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  our  country. 


Inaugfural  Address  of  the  GoTemor  of 
Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  W.  (RUNT)  BISHOP 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  Ja,iwiry  24,  1941 


Mr.  BISHOP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rk- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  Inaugural 
speech  of  Hon.  Dwight  H.  Green,  Gover- 
nor of  nilnols: 

Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the  sixty-second 
general  assembly,  newly  elected  Sute  officials, 
and  fellow  citizens,  we  have  met  today  to 
observe  a  long-establlBhed  ctistom  and  to 
perform  a  pleasant  duty  required  by  the 
State  constitution.  Here  In  the  presence  of 
the  learned  members  of  our  supreme  court, 
you  and  I,  representing  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  our  State  government, 
must  plan  our  course  for  tbe  next  blennium. 
Nearly  8,000.000  people  turn  to  us  as  the 
stewards  of  a  eublime  trxist,  the  future  wel- 
fare and  security  of  their  government.  For 
me  this  Is  the  mopt  solemn  moment  of  my 
life.  It  Is  in  that  spirit  that  I  wish  to  give 
you  my  views  concerning  our  common  duties 
and  to  dlsctiss  the  means  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  citizens. 

Today  the  world  is  in  chaos.  On  land,  sea, 
and  In  the  air  man  is  destroying  man  and  the 
monuments  btiilt  by  man.  One  by  one  gov- 
ernments have  fallen  as  nations  have  for- 
saken the  democratic  way  of  life  and  turned 
to  dlctatOTShip.  Free  speech,  free  press,  and 
free  assemblage  have  been  forbidden.  VHiole 
populations  stiffer  In  humiliation  as  helpless 
pawns  of  ruthless  regimes  which  regulate 
every  action  of  their  dally  Uves. 

The  political  upheavals  in  Europe  resulted 
when  the  people  lost  faith  in  tbe  ability  cC 
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fhelr  governments  to  meet  their  needs. 
Here  to  America,  where  the  Ideals  and  hopes 
of  freedom  still  prevail,  we  must  never  per- 
mit the  same  tragic  spirit  of  despair  to  over- 
come us.  We  must  cherish  and  preserve  the 
principles  of  free  government  by  making 
them  work.  We  mvist  prove  to  the  people 
that  their  problems  can  be  met  and  solved 
without  bartering  their  liberty  for  the  uncer- 
tain security  of  a  totalitarian  state. 

One  i]undred  years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln, 
as  a  young  man,  was  nearing  the  end  of  his 
third  term  as  a  member  of  this  general  as- 
sembly in  this  city  which  he  was  Instru- 
mental in  making  the  capital  of  our  State. 
His  was  a  comparatively  simple  world,  touched 
only  slightly  by  the  Industrial  revolution  and 
Its  tremendous  social  forces.  Since  then  the 
problems  of  government  have  been  greatly 
complicated  and  multiplied.  Today  we  face 
the  niuneroiis  and  Intricate  questions  flowing 
from  modem  Inventions.  Vast  development 
has  likewise  occurred  In  the  field  of  social 
legislation.  No  one  In  1841  considered  assist- 
ance to  the  unemployed  to  be  within  the 
domain  of  legislative  action.  Now  it  Is  not 
only  an  accepted,  but  a  required  function  of 
government. 

The  ideals  for  which  Lincoln  fought  are  as 
sacred  today  as  then.  They  are  timeless  and 
eternal.  We  believe,  as  he  did,  that  govern- 
ment should  represent  the  Will  of  the  people, 
that  It  should  assure  to  each  person  the  just 
fruits  of  his  labor,  that  It  should  protect  the 
weak,  and,  when  necessary,  restrain  the 
strong,  and  that,  as  the  supreme  defender  of 
men's  rights,  liberties,  and  property.  It  should 
be  humane  and  incorruptible. 

Our  elected  State  officials  join  me  In  ex- 
pressing our  deep  gratitude  to  the  people  of 
Ulinols  for  the  confidence  they  have  placed  In 
us.  We  appreciate  that  oui  election  was  not 
•  personal  tribute.  The  vote  was  based  on 
Issues.  It  expressed  the  determination  of  our 
people  to  plaice  their  State  administration  on 
a  soimd  and  constructive  basis. 

Certain  basic  principles,  to  which  I  am 
•bout  to  give  expression,  have  emerged  In  our 
discussions  and  have  been  approved  by  the 
people.  They  are  fundamental  to  good  gov- 
ernment and  Indispensable  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  free  Institutions.  They  have  guided 
my  approach  to  the  specific  topics  In  this 
message. 

Those  principles  are,  first,  uncompromising 
honesty  and  Integrity  in  government;  second, 
strict  economy  and  efficiency;  third,  coopera- 
tion between  labor,  Industry,  agrlcult\u%,  and 
all  other  elements  of  our  economic  life;  and 
fourth,  the  freeing  of  our  people  from  ma- 
chine rule  and  political  despotism. 

These  are  the  principles  to  which  our  ad- 
ministration Is  Irrevocably  dedicated.  Upon 
them  all  our  plans  are  built. 

■CONOMT 

The  operations  of  government  concern 
every  citizen.  Despite  their  wealth  and  eco- 
nomic resources,  the  people  of  Illinois  are 
reaching  the  limit  that  they  can  pay  for  gov- 
ernment without  seriously  Impairing  their 
standard  of  living.  They  cannot  safely  bear 
the  burden  of  extravagance  and  inefficiency 
and  at  the  same  time  carry  the  crushing  load 
of  national  defense.  We  must  eliminate  all- 
waste  from  the  operations  of  government.  A 
minute  study  of  every  department  of  State 
should  be  made,  so  that  unnecessary  em- 
ployees may  be  eliminated  and  uneconomical 
activities  abolished.    We  must  economize. 

The  pleas  of  pressure  groups  for  special  ap- 
propriations are  sometimes  difflcxilt  to  resist. 
Ironically,  the  very  organizations  which  one 
day  loudly  clamor  for  economy  will  on  the 
next  vociferously  demand  financial  assistance 
for  the  Interests  they  rejvesent.  8\ich  cb- 
•tacles  must  not  deter  us  from  the  compelling 
neoesiity  of  organizing  our  Oovemment  on 
•a  economlfl  and  eOlcient  bads. 
.»         ciTiaMW'  con 


Tbe'fnnrlng  complexity  of  ow  modem 
and  the  rapid  eipanakm  at 


governmental  activity  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred have  created  an  ever-increasing  need 
for  the  advice  and  services  of  specialists.  I 
was  exceedingly  fortunate  during  the  cam- 
paign to  have  had  the  privilege  of  consult- 
ing with  recognized  leaders  of  various  groups 
representing  small  businessmen,  retail  mer- 
chants, labor,  agriculture.  Industry,  public- 
welfare  institutions,  social -service  associa- 
tions, teachers'  organizations,  groups  devoted 
to  the  promotion  of  better  government,  and 
other  public-minded  bodies.  It  shall  be  my 
policy  to  confer  with  them  in  the  future  and 
to  avail  myself  of  their  specialized  experience 
and  knowledge. 

IfACHIME   KVnX — CLIAN   ELECTIONS 

Economy  and  efficiency  cannot  be  attained 
as  long  as  our  government  is  dominated  by 
political  machines.  There  can  be  no  com- 
promise between  democracy  and  machine 
rule.  Democracy  vests  ultimate  power  In  the 
people.  Under  machine  rule  power  is  seized 
as  a  prize  by  the  ruthless  and  strong  for  their 
aggrandizement  and  gain.  Democracy  is  the 
American  way  of  life.  Machine  rule  is  a  re- 
turn to  age-old  autocracy.  It  has  been  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  progressive  government 
and  to  economic  recovery  In  our  State.  I 
have  devoted  much  of  my  public  life  to  the 
fight  against  government  by  political  bosses. 
My  struggle  against  them  was  based  upon  the 
sincere  conviction  that  autocratic  machine 
rule  Is  a  menace  to  our  free  institutions. 

One  of  the  evils  of  machine  rule  has  been 
the  exaction  of  tribute  In  the  form  of  politi- 
cal contributions  from  the  men  and  women 
on  public  pay  rolls.  During  past  years  a 
a-percent  levy  has  been  made  upon  the  sala- 
ries of  State  employees.  No  one  has  the  right 
to  demand  or  receive  any  portion  of  such 
earnings.  There  will  be  no  percentage  levies 
or  percentage  clubs  under  this  adminis- 
tration. 

The  principles  of  good  government  must  be 
extended  to  our  municipalities.  A  vast  ma- 
jority of  them  conduct  their  affairs  honestly. 
I  congratulate  the  municipal  officers  of  this 
State  and  the  people  who  have  elected  them 
upon  the  success  of  local  administration.  A 
faithless  minority,  however,  has  violated  the 
tenets  of  good  government.  The  public  pay 
rolls  have  in  many  Instances  been  padded 
with  an  army  of  unnecessary  employees,  espe- 
cially before  elections.  Gambling  has  been 
openly  permitted  and  officers  of  the  law  have 
participated  In  the  profits.  The  underworld 
has  been  In  alliance  with  leaders  of  political 
machines.  Vice  and  crime  are  protected  by 
them.  Gangsters  terrorize  voters  on  election 
day  and  there  have  been  frauds  of  every  de- 
scription, such  as  the  purchasing  of  votes,  the 
voting  of  dead  people,  the  padding  of  vote 
registers,  and  the  dishonest  counting  of  bal- 
lots. Our  people  are  agreed  that  corrupt  city 
machines  must  be  destroyed.  This  is  one  of 
the  principal  tasks  which  we,  the  direct  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  must  assume. 
While  granting  all  necessary  aid  to  every  com- 
munity unfortunate  enough  to  be  under  the 
domination  of  machine  bcsses,  you  should 
subject  all  requests  for  taxing  power  sought 
by  them  to  your  careful  scrutiny.  The  people 
must  have  our  protection  against  unwar- 
ranted and  excessive  tax  levies  to  feed  the 
machine. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  curb  the  activities 
of  vote  thieves  and  vote  purveyors,  and  a 
marked  Improvement  in  the  conduct  of  our 
elections  has  taken  place.  Our  present  elec- 
tion system  is,  however,  far  from  perfect.  Ex- 
isting legislation  shcxild  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide more  stringent  control  of  local  and  State 
elections  and  more  certain  punishment  for 
all  persons  guilty  of  vote  fraud. 

I  should  be  ungrateful  If  I  failed  to  give 
official  public  acknowledgment  to  the  wcn-k 
of  the  thousands  of  patriotic,  public-spirited 
citizens  who  unselflshly  devoted  their  time 
and  energy  to  the  task  of  obtaining  a  clean 
and  honest  election  in  Chicago.  Their  con- 
tinued taelp  la  necesBaxy  to  bold  the  gates 


made.  The  State  and  Nation  alike  are  In- 
debted to  them  and  will  benefit  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  unselfish  service. 

Nothing  that  I  have  said  should  be  con- 
strued as  an  expression  of  hostility  to  legiti- 
mate party  activity.  Our  two  major  parties 
have  played  an  important  and  essential  role 
In  government.  Their  creation  was  not  con- 
templated by  the  framers  of  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution. They  were  born  of  necessity. 
They  were,  from  their  Inception,  and  they 
are  today,  the  Instrumentalities  through 
which  democracy  functions  and  attains  its 
objectives. 

CIVIL    SESVICS 

Since  the  power  and  prestige  of  a  political 
machine  is  maintained  by  jobs,  every  exten- 
sion of  civil  service  Is  a  blow  to  bosslsm. 
The  merit  system  is  no  longer  a  subject  for 
controversy.  It  Is  a  permanent  and  bene- 
ficial element  of  our  Government.  Its  salu- 
tary objectives,  however,  have  frequently  been 
defeated  by  various  Illegal  subterfuges.  One 
of  these  devices,  popularly  known  as  blan- 
keting, has  been  used  to  make  wholesale 
certifications  of  employees  without  regard  to 
their  qualifications.  Another  subterfuge  has 
been  the  appointment  and  repeated  reap- 
pointment of  public  servants  for  so-called 
temporary  periods.  These  appointees  thereby 
acquire  permanent  positions  without  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  civil-service  laws. 
A  third  evil  is  the  active  participation  of 
civil-service  employees  In  politics.  We  will 
not  tolerate  these  or  any  other  Infractions 
of  the  regulations.  Civil  service  shall  never 
be  used  as  a  shield  for  Inefficiency  or  Indo- 
lence. Only  those  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  perform  adequate  and  efficient  work  should 
be  retained.  The  new  administration  will 
comply  with  the  civil -service  statute  and 
expects  the  same  conduct  from  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  that  law. 

It  is  my  intention  to  request  the  civil  serv- 
ice commission  to  review  all  civil-service  cer- 
tifications to  determine  whether  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  after  proper  notice 
and  adequate  examinations.  If  It  is  found 
that  the  law  has  been  violated.  I  will  direct 
reexaminations.  If  necessary,  I  will  request 
this  general  assembly  to  enact  necessary  legis- 
lation to  protect  the  Integrity  of  the  civil- 
service  system. 

RIAPP0RT10|«MEI»T 

The  law  provides  that  after  each  Federal 
decennial  census  the  congressional  and  sena- 
torial districts  of  the  State  shall  be  reappor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  population.  There  has 
been  no  reapportionment  since  1901.  I  sug- 
gest, therefore,  that  In  the  performance  of 
your  duties  you  reapportion  under  the  pres- 
ent law,  or.  Insofar  as  senatorial  districts  are 
concerned,  give  consideration  to  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  having  for  Its  purpose 
some  other  equitable  method  of  reapportion- 
ment. 

COVEENICXMTAL    BEORCANIZATION    AMD    CONSOLI- 
DATION 

Under  several  of  my  predecessors,  particu- 
larly Governors  Deneen  and  Lowden,  notable 
progress  was  made  In  the  reorganization  and 
consolidation  of  our  State  government.  One 
of  the  important  reforms  instituted  was  the 
creation  of  a  board  of  administration  for  the 
supervision  of  all  charitable  institutions. 
Further  Improvement  was  achieved  by  the 
subsequent  enactment  of  the  civil  adminis- 
trative code,  simplifying  and  uniting  many 
departments  of  government.  This  code  in- 
stituted a  budgetary  system.  These  gains 
must,  where  possible,  be  extended.  The  re- 
cent expansion  In  governmental  activity  has 
necessitated  the  establishment  of  several  new 
agencies  and  the  asstimptlon  of  numerous  ad- 
ditional duties  by  previously  constituted  de- 
partments. We  Ehoiild  now  take  stock  of  our 
State  administration  to  determine  what  ad- 
justments are  required.  Both  efficiency  and 
economy  can  be  promoted  by  consolidating 
and  reotganlzlng  certain  branches  of  gorem- 
ment. 
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The  same  objectives  can  be  attained  on 
an  even  larger  scale  in  the  field  of  local 
government.  Illinois  has  the  dubious  dis- 
tinction of  operating  with  many  more  local 
governmental  units  than  any  other  State.  A 
reduction  in  their  number  by  merger  and 
unification  would  result  not  only  In  in- 
creased efficiency  and  economy  but  in  a  more 
equitable  system  of  local  taxation.  The 
number  and  variety  of  municipalities  In  our 
State  make  it  Imperative  that  serious  con- 
sideration be  given  to  a  uniform  system  of 
budget  control,  compulsory  auditing,  and 
uniform  accounting. 

STATE   PXntCHASTNO 

One  of  the  focal  points  of  waste,  Ineffi- 
ciency, and  extravagance  in  government  is 
In  the  purchase  of  supplies.  Under  existing 
law  the  department  of  finance  Is  empowered 
"to  present  uniform  rules  governing  specifi- 
cations for  purchases  of  supplies,  the  adver- 
tisements for  proposals,  the  opening  of  bids, 
and  the  making  of  awards,  to  keep  a  catalog 
of  prices  current,  and  to  analyze  and  tabu- 
late prices  paid  and  quantities  purchased." 
I  shall  Instruct  the  department  of  finance  to 
require,  so  far  as  reasonable,  that  all  State 
purchases  be  made  after  full  advertisements 
for  proposals,  open  competition  by  sealed  bid, 
and  public  opening  of  bids  at  a  designated 
time  and  place.  This  course  should  guaran- 
tee that  henceforward  prices  and  quality 
rather  than  political  Influence  will  determine 
the  successful  bidders. 

The  industries  and  farms  of  Illinois  which 
give  employment  to  millions  of  our  citizens 
deserve  our  cooperation  and  assistance.  So 
far  as  the  interests  of  the  State  can  be  served 
we  should  purchase  products  of  Illinois. 

INDUSTRY 

Ova  administration  will  make  every  effort 
to  encourage  existing  enterprises  and  at- 
tract new  industries.  We  must  encourage 
Industry  by  reduction  of  taxes  wherever  pos- 
sible and  by  other  measures.  No  steps  will 
more  effectively  promote  the  free  function- 
ing of  private  capital  and  individual  enter- 
prise. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  have  the 
aeronautics  industry  locate  In  Illinois  be- 
cause of  the  strategic  position  of  our  State 
and  the  facilities  available  for  its  develop- 
ment. 

A  vast  new  field  for  Industrial  endeavor  is 
offered  by  the  science  of  chimurgy  which 
is  concerned  with  the  chemical  conversion 
of  agricultural  products  into  plastics  and 
other  commodities  for  Industrial  use.  It 
benefits  our  farm  population  by  develop- 
ing new  demands  for  our  agricultural  sur- 
pluses. It  aids  business  and  labor  by  creat- 
ing new  industries.  So  Important  a  science 
Is  deserving  of  the  general  assembly's  en- 
couragement. It  should  be  given  greater 
attention  by  the  research  departments  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  other  State 
educational   institutions. 

The  157,000  small  businessmen  In  Illinois 
provide  the  backbone  of  Industry.  During 
the  past  decade  of  depression  they  have  suf- 
fered severely  from  oppressive  taxation  and 
the  competition  of  large  scale  enterprises. 
Many  small  indiistrialists  and  retail  mer- 
chants have  found  It  Impossible  to  survive. 
We  should  seek  all  opportunities  to  help  the 
small  businessman.  I  shall  Invite  repre- 
sentatives of  business,  small  and  large,  to 
present  their  plans  for  Improving  their  eco- 
nomic condition.  No  effort  will  be  spared 
by  this   administration  to  aid  them. 

LABOR 

We  believe,  as  did  Lincoln  100  years  ago, 
that  labor  la  a  principal  source  of  wealth  and 
that  whenever  it  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
defend  itself  the  state  should  protect  It.  We 
further  believe  with  him  that  labor  and 
capital  are  not  conflicting  elements,  but  that 
the  best  Interests  of  both  lie  In  cooperation. 


Never  before  has  there  been  greater  need 
for  complete  understanding  between  capital 
and  labor  In  the  present  national  emer- 
gency all  elements  of  society  must  work  In 
harmony  to  maintain  vital  production. 

Industry  must  recognize  that  labor  te  en- 
titled to  safe  and  sanitary  working  conditions 
and  to  a  fair  and  adequate  wage  which  will 
permit  the  maintenance  and  Improvement  of 
our  American  standard  of  living.  Labor,  on 
Its  part,  should  accept  its  obligations  and 
duties  to  industry  and  to  the  public.  Ac- 
knowledgment of  these  mutual  responsibili- 
ties will  promote  the  welfare  of  labor  and 
Industry,  reduce  unnecessary  strife  and  Insure 
adequate  production. 

Illinois  has  enacted  some  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive laws  in  the  country  for  the  protection 
of  the  rights,  wages,  and  working  conditions 
of  those  who  toll.  These  statutes  and  their 
requirements  will  be  maintained  and  en- 
forced. We  will  aid  and  support  labor  In  all 
reasonable  efforts  to  Improve  Its  standards 
and  we  guarantee  that  the  gains  achieved 
by  labor  during  more  than  a  century  of  con- 
stant struggle  for  a  better  society  will  be 
preserved  The  door  of  the  Governor's  office 
will  always  be  open  to  the  representatives  of 
labor  for  the  discussion  of  their  vital 
problems 

I  shall  recommend  the  formation  of  an  or- 
ganization which  will  mobilize  the  repre- 
sentatives of  business  and  labor  for  a  cam- 
paign' to  create  jobs.  This  new  body  will 
carry  out  its  functions  in  every  county  of 
Illinois.  It  should  serve  as  a  clearing  house 
for  reemployment  ideas  and  plans,  encourage 
business  firms  to  institute  necessary  and  de- 
ferred plant  maintenance,  find  methods  which 
will  induce  employers  to  stabilize  and  extend 
employment,  urge  home  owners  to  support  a 
rehabilitation  campaign,  study  ways  and 
means  of  reducing  relief  expenditures  and 
direct  the  occupational  training  and  retrain- 
ing of  the  unemployed  for  jobs  In  private 
Industry. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

The  Industrial  application  of  electricity  and 
gas  and  the  development  of  transportation 
and  communication  have  freed  men  from 
drudgery,  darkness,  and  rural  isolation.  The 
great  expansion  of  these  services  has  created 
new  governmental  problems.  Unrestrained 
competition  between  utilities  results  in  waste- 
ful duplication  and  higher  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer. These  services  are  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  the  lives  and  happiness  of  the 
people  that  regulation  of  the  companies  sup- 
plying them  is  Imperative.  In  Illinois" this 
duty  has  been  delegated  to  the  Commerce 
Commission.  The  activities  of  this  body  ma-- 
terlally  affect  the  lives  of  all  our  citizens. 

The  broad  powers  and  comprehensive  juris- 
diction conferred  upon  the  Commission  by 
law  guarantee  progressive  and  effective  regu- 
lation of  our  public  utility  Industry,  when 
entrusted  to  men  of  Integrity  and  ability.  I 
will  appoint  commissioners  who  will  fearlessly 
and  Impartially  perform  their  duties  with  due 
regard  to  the  rights  of  consumers,  employees, 
and  investors. 

The  action  of  the  commerce  commission  Is 
a  necessary  part  of  the  solution  of  the  Chi- 
cago traction  problem  which  has  remained 
unsolved  for  over  a  decade.  Transportation 
affects  the  daily  lives  of  every  person  in  Chi- 
cago. There  must  be  o  unnecessary  delay 
In  a  permanent  settlement  which  will  obtain 
for  the  people  excellent  and  rapid  service  at 
the  lowest  rate  of  fare  consistent  with  prac- 
tical and  modern  operation. 

The  availability  of  Federal  money  at  low 
rates  of  Interest  to  nonprofit  cooperatives  has 
spurred  the  extension  of  electric  power  lines 
Into  many  rural  areas.  Illinois  has  been  one 
of  the  leaders  In  this  development.  The 
commerce  commission  should  cooperate  with 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  end  that  rural 
extension  by  public  utilities  and  farmers'  co- 


operatives will  be  coordinated,  maximum  effi- 
ciency promoted,  and  unnecessary  duplication 
avoided. 

AGUCVLTUIB 

Otir  agricultural  domain  and  our  Indus- 
trial empire  have  advanced  together.  Neither 
can  prosper  without  the  other.  Both  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  development  of  our  State. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  we  can 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  by  en- 
couraging research  In  new  Industrial  tises  for 
agricultural  products.  The  State  can  assist 
our  farm  population  In  many  other  ways. 
The  elimination  of  governmental  extrava- 
gance, the  cutting  down  of  the  public  debt 
load,  and  the  abolition  of  graft  and  corruption 
will  reduce  taxes  and  thus  benefit  the  farmer 
as  well  as  the  businessman  and  wage  earner. 
We  can  preserve  the  soil  against  erosion  and 
exhaustion  and  Increase  its  fertility  by  an 
expansion  of  our  reforestation  program.  Un- 
necessary and  often  irrerarable  damage  to 
livestock,  crops,  and  orchards  can  be  pre- 
vented by  suppressing  the  various  diseases 
and  pests  which  prey  upon  animal  and  plant 
life  The  State  will  assist  the  farmer  In  the 
prevention  of  contagious  diseases  among  do- 
mestic animals. 

A  director  of  agriculture  will  be  appotnted- 
who  will  be  thoroughly  experienced  and  qual- 
ified to  meet  the  difficult  problems  of  agricul* 
ture.     He  will  seek  the  advice  of  the  recog- 
nized representatives  of  our  farm  population. 

PUBLIC  BICHWATS 

An  extraordinary  strain  will  shortly  be  Im- 
posed upon  ova  highways  by  the  require- 
ments of  national  defense.  The  War  Depart- 
ment has  designated  1.077  miles  of  our  paved 
roads  as  strategically  important.  This  vital 
portion  of  our  highway  system  cannot  safely 
and  efficiently  carry  the  burden  of  increased 
traffic  unless  it  is  rehabilitated  and  modern- 
ized. The  necessary  Improvements  will  cost  a 
sum  clearly  beyond  the  means  of  this  State. 
They  can  be  undertaken  and  completed  only 
with  Federal  financial  aid.  This  general  as- 
sembly should,  however,  formulate  plans  for 
a  comprehensive  program  adequate  for  our 
needs  in  war  or  peace. 

Without  neglecting  the  paving  of  additional 
necessary  primary  highways,  our  principal  at- 
tention should  be  directed  to  the  replacement 
of  deteriorated  road  surfaces,  the  widening  of 
highways  wherever  necessary,  the  construc- 
tion of  terminal  facilities  in  metropolitan 
areas,  and  the  building  of  secondary  or  farm- 
to-market  roads.  The  terrifying  increase  In 
Injuries  and  deaths  from  accidents  on  our 
highways  compels  our  urgent  attention  to  the 
formulation  of  a  State  safety  program.  The 
construction  of  grade  separations  and  by- 
passes, the  widening  of  arterial  highways,  and 
the  development  of  safety  devices  are  tome  of 
the  measures  which  can  be  taken  to  maks 
our  roads  safer. 

WAX   VETERANS 

From  the  ranks  of  labor,  agriculture,  and 
capital  have  come  the  patriotic  defenders  of 
our  Nation  and  its  Institutions.  Their  gal- 
lantry has  made  us  a  world  power.  We  owe 
an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  coura- 
geous men  and  women  who  have  served  In 
our  country's  armed  forces.  Illinois  will 
never  default  In  Its  obligation  to  them  and 
their  dependents.  All  forms  of  existent  pub- 
lic aid  and  assistance  to  them  should  be  con- 
tinued and  extended  where  warranted.  The 
provision  made  by  a  grateful  State  for  the 
men  who  returned  unable  to  continue  their 
normal  purs\iits  should  be  carefully  guarded. 

NATIONAL    GUARD,     NAVAL    AND    SlSaVX     MIUTIA 

We  are  embarked  on  a  great  program  of 
national  defense.  Our  National  Guard  and 
Naval  Mllltla  are  being  mobilized  for  Federal 
service.  Some  units  have  already  gone,  otbers 
soon  will  follow.  Men  are  leaving  homes  in 
every  county  of  our  State,  answering  the  call 
of  selective  service.     We  bid  all  these  men 
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Godspeed  as  they  leave  on  this  sacred  mis- 
•ton.  Our  hearts  will  be  with  them  aad  their 
families  while  they  are  absent.  Employers 
throughout  the  State  have  cooperated  In  this 
mobilization,  assuring  the  men  who  go  forth 
In  the  Nation's  defense  that  their  positiona 
will  be  waiting  for  them  when  they  return. 
There  are  countless  other  evidences  of  the 
unity  of  our  people.  Notable  iunong  these 
are  plans  which  have  been  prepared  by  cer- 
tain civic  organizations  for  aid  and  advice  to 
the  families  left  behind. 

While  the  National  Guard  and  naval 
militia  are  away  their  functions  wUl  be  per- 
formed by  the  Illinois  reserve  militia,  a  new 
and  effective  arm  of  defense.  It  must  be 
carefully  planned  and  its  ofScer  personnel  se- 
lected with  greatest  care.  It  must  stand  as  a 
warning  to  any  subversive  or  disorderly  ele- 
ment that  Illinois.  Its  people,  and  its  property 
wUl  be  fully  protected.  The  reserve  militia 
affords  an  opportunity  for  service  to  those 
who  are  tmahle  to  join  the  Ilational  Guard 
or  naval  militia,  as  well  as  to.those  who  gained 
experience  in  the  World  War.  I  urge  those 
comrades  cf  mine  who  were  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Nation  during  the  World  War 
and  who  are  deeply  Interested  in  continuing 
their  service  to  their  country  to  place  their 
mature  Judgment  at  the  disposal  of  the  re- 
serve  militia  by  enlisting  or  seelcing  commis- 


coHsisvanoM 

Oiu*  forests,  streams,  mineral  and  oil  re- 
sources, fish,  and  game  life  are  among  the 
richest  treasures  of  our  SUte.  While  cotiSid- 
erabie  legislation  has  been  enacted  for  their 
conservation,  much  still  remains  to  be  don& 

A  careful  program  of  soil  conservation,  a 
far-sighted  plan  of  reforestation,  the  protec- 
tion of  streams  against  polluuon,  and  the 
conservation  of  wildlife  are  essential.  Our 
lakes  and  streams,  fields,  and  forests  of  Illi- 
nois should  be  made  attracUve  to  our  own 
people  as  well  as  to  visitors  from  other  States. 
Every  citiaen  and  not  zxkerely  the  members  of 
exclusive  clubs  should  have  vacation  grounds 
and  facilities  for  hunting,  flsliing,  and  out- 
door life  available  In  Illinois. 

One  of  the  most  vital  and  irreplaceable  nat- 
ural reaouroes  of  our  State  is  a  bounteous  sup- 
ply of  oil.  This  treasure  must  be  carefuUy 
conserved.  Oar  duty  to  ooming  generations 
as  well  as  the  Immediate  advantage  of  our 
people  must  be  seriously  and  impartially  con- 
sidered by  the  general  assembly.  I  urge  that 
your  study  of  the  problem  of  regulation  ^nd 
conservation  be  continued. 

maOC  WELTASS 

Of   Infinitely    greater    moment    tlian    the 
conservation  of  natural  resoiircee  is  the  con- 
■ervation  df  human  resources.    This  Is  a  task 
wlilch  no  private  agency  can  adequately  per- 
form.   It  Is  the  responsibility  of  government. 
The  activities  of  the  department  of  public 
welfare  cover  a  wide  range.     Charitable  and 
penal  Institutions,  pensions  to  the  blind  and 
to  mothers  of  dependent  children,  veterans' 
administration,   and    old-age   assistance    are 
acme  of  the  matters  under  its  supervision. 
The   population    of    our    State   Institutions 
during  the  last  20  years  has  more  than  dou- 
bled.   During  the  current  bl^nnixun  the  ap- 
propriations  to   the   department   aggregated 
$100,000,000.  .  This  huge  sum  must  be  dedi- 
cated with  the  utmost  efficiency  to  the  care 
and  education   of  the  State's  unfortiinates. 
We  must  spare  no  reasonable  expense  to  train 
and  rehabilitate  those  who  are  temporarily 
helpless.    These  whose  maladies  of  mind  or 
body   are   incurable   are   entitled   to  tender 
ye  and  sympathy.     I  know  that  you  will 
provide  adequately  for  all  the  State's  wards. 
Since,  however,  this  administration  is  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  assiduous  economy,  we 
must  avoid  all  waste  and  extravagance. 
Svery  power  at  the  command  of  this  ad- 


ministratioo  will  be  used  to  prevent  a  repe- 
tition of  the  scandals  which  developed  at 
some  of  our  State  institutions  during  recent 
years. 

PKISOKB  AMD  FABOLES 

Tbe  administration  of  prisons  and  paroles 
raises  nrnnercus  prot>lems  which  are  of  vital 
concern  to  the  public.  Among  them  are 
the  indeterminat ?  sentence  for  prisoners,  the 
fixing  of  maximurj  and  minimum  terms  by 
Judges,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  men  with 
criminal  records  Prisons  must  be  efficiently 
and  fairly  administered  t>y  able  men.  I  will 
designate  as  members  of  the  parole  board 
men  of  high  standing  in  their  communities, 
whose  entire  backgiound  and  experience  will 
assure  honest,  capable,  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  the  parole  law.  Prison  discipline 
must  be  firmly  enforced  without  the  destrtic- 
tive  influence  of  favoritism,  graft,  and 
political  preferment. 

In  discharging  their  duties,  the  members 
of  the  parole  board  should  give  primary  con- 
sideration to  the  protection  of  society  against 
the  hardened  criminal.  There  will  be  no 
leniency  that  wlh  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
public.  The  long  chain  of  scandals  that  has 
broken  down  the  morale  of  the  parole  system 
must  end.  I  nh&il  recommend  that  the  gen- 
eral assembly  enact  a  statute  requiring  the 
members  of  the  parole  board  to  give  their 
entire  Ume  to  the  duties  of  their  office.  They 
wUl  be  protected  against  political  favcr  or 
pressure.  I  shall  welcome  an  analysis  by  law- 
enforcement  officers,  States'  attorneys,  the 
Chicago  Crime  Commission,  and  like  agencies 
directed  toward  the  Improvement  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  piisons  and  the  parole  law. 
This  is  one  of  th?  important  matters  facing 
us.  and  I  ask  the  general  assembly  to  give  It 
earnest  study. 

PtTBLIC    HEALTH 

The  State  has  at  its  disposal  extensive  and 
sufficient  faculties  for  the  iwesetvatlon  and 
Improvement  of  pnWlc  health.  The  reduc- 
tion and  prevention  of  occupational  disease 
the  extinction  of  various  types  of  contagion' 
and  the  care  of  those  afflicted  with  incurable 
ailments  are  grave  public  responsibilities. 
During  recent  years  the  Federal  Government 
and  numerous  private  agencies  have  made 
great  progress  In  the  fight  to  stamp  out  social 
disease.  Our  State  should  assume  the  lead 
in  this  battle,  which  means  much  to  the 
health  of  those  now  Uvlng  and  to  those  un- 
born. The  administration  of  the  division  of 
cancer  control  should  be  strengthened  and 
extended. 

The  unsanitary  and  congested  slum  areas 
and  underprivileged  districts  of  our  great 
Indxistrlal  centers  are  breeding  places  for 
disease  and  crime.  Private  capital  seeks  the 
opportunity  to  enter  upon  a  program  for  slum 
clearance  and  rehabt!  Itatlon  of  blighted 
areas.  Action  awaits  oJily  the  enactment  ot 
enabling  legislation.  The  general  assembly 
and  other  agencies  of  State  government 
should,  with  proper  safeguards,  aid  the  en- 
trance of  private  capital  into  this  Impor- 
tant field  by  every  means  at  their  disposal. 
Slum  areas  depreciate  property  all  about 
them,  decrease  real -estate  values,  reduce  tax 
revenues,  and  bring  a  train  of  other  economic 
and  social  evils  In  their  wake.  They  stand 
as  a  challenge  to  modem  progress  in  govern- 
ment. All  proper  efforts  to  remove  this  men- 
ace must  have  our  strong  support. 

The  war  against  diseajse  requires  constant 
vigilance  and  research.  Tbe  lalxjratorles  of 
the  Universtty  of  Illinois  and  the  research 
hospitals  maintained  by  the  State  have  at 
their  disposal  means  of  playing  an  effective 
part.  The  general  assembly  shoiild  do  every- 
thing within  Its  power  tc  enable  these  agen- 
cies to  carry  on  the  fight  ligalnet  disease. 

BKLIBr  AKD  PUBLIC  ASSIBTAIVCK 

Ttie  most  urgent  phase  of  our  welfare  pro- 
gram concerns  relief  and  public  assistance.   I 


have  given  my  pledge  to  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois that  no  deserving  man,  woman,  or  child 
shall  go  without  the  necessities  of  life  dur- 
ing n^  administration. 

All  forms  of  public  assistance  shotild  be 
obtainable  without  the  necessity  of  poUtteal 
influence.  The  recipient  shotild  be  free  from 
political  pressure. 

An  Individual  on  relief  who  accepts  work 
with  a  private  employer  sbouM  not  lose  his 
status  when  the  job  proves  to  be  temporary. 
As  I  have  often  stated  before,  we  m\ist  pro- 
vide for  the  restoration  of  relief  clients  to 
the  rolls  as  soon  as  their  temporary  employ- 
ment ends.  They  will  thus  be  encouraged  to 
seek  Jobs  in  private  industry  without  fear 
of  losing  their  relief  privileges.  I  earnestly 
recommend  the  appointment  of  a  Joint  leg- 
islative committee  promptly  to  conduct  a 
thorough  survey  of  the  requirements  for  axKl 
administration  of  relief,  including  the  co- 
ordination of  the  various  public -assistance 
agencies,  the  right  to  appeal  from  decisions 
denying  relief  and  other  kindred  subjects. 

BETAnjERS*    OCCUFATIONAI.    TAX    ON    VENDORS    Of 

rooo 

We  cannot  consistently  express  our  sym- 
pathy for  the  unemployed  and  impoverished 
cltlaen  and  at  the  same  time  impose  a  tax 
which  weighs  more  heavily  upon  him  than 
upon  anyone  else.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  families  on  relief  or  partially  employed 
spend  at  least  one-half  of  their  Incomes  for 
food.  The  burden  of  the  tax  on  food  thus 
falls  most  heavfly  on  those  least  able  to 
bear  it. 

The  voters  of  Illinois  have  Indicated  their 
desire  to  remedy  this  condition.  Our  stat- 
utes should  represent  tlie  will  of  the  people 
We  must  resort  to  every  legal  means  to  re- 
peal the  tax  on  food.  This  is  so  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  a  substantial  portion 
of  our  people  that  I  reconunend  it  to  your 
Immediate  attention. 

If  the  general  assembly  looks  with  favor 
upon  this  recommendation.  I  urge  that  in 
drafting  the  necessary  legislation  the  utmost 
care  be  exercised  to  avoid  constitutional  ob- 
jection and  to  preserve  a  continuity  of  in- 
come from  the  remaining  taxable  Items  Also 
we  must  recognize  that  the  exemption  of 
food  from  the  retailers'  occupatloml  tax 
will  require  readjustment  in  our  revenuea 
and  greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  the 
operation  of  State  government. 

EDtJCATION 

The  purpose  of  education  is  to  prepare  us 
to  take  our  places  as  useful  members  of 
society.  If  we  are  to  continue  as  a  democ- 
racy vn  must  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
benefits  from  our  schools  and  Improve  out 
methods  of  Instruction.  While  our  modern 
processes  of  education  are  superior  to  those 
of  previous  generations,  there  is  need  for 
considerable  improvement  and  progress.  The 
question  of  tenure  for  teachers  should  re- 
ceive careful  attention  by  the  general  as- 
sembly. An  energetic  attempt  should  be 
made  to  solve  the  problem  created  by  the 
existence  of  one-room  schools.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  a  schoolroom  with  few  pupils 
is  often  as  great  as  that  of  a  room  fully 
attended.  Consolidation  will,  in  many  in- 
stances, diminish  the  tax  burdens  and  raise 
the  prevailing  level  of  educational  standards. 
This  should  be  done  with  the  full  coopera- 
tion and  understanding  of  the  people  in  the 
school  districts  affected. 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  one  of  the 
great  educational  institutions  of  the  world. 
It  has  been  of  inestimable  service.  Its  work 
In  the  future  will  undoubtedly  be  even  more 
valuable.  Its  administration  should  be  ac- 
corded our  fullest  cooperation  and  financial 
support  consistent  with  our  program  of 
economy. 

The  five  State  normal  schools.  In  which  our 
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teachers  are  prepared  for  the  training  of  our 
children,  are  Important  elements  in  our  edu- 
cational system.  They  and  all  other  educa- 
tional Institutions  shall  be  kept  free  from 
political  interference  and  manipulation  dur- 
ing my   administration. 

TOLERANCE 

Our  schools  and  democratic  institutions 
have  welded  the  numerous  races,  creeds,  and 
nationalities  of  this  land  into  a  united  people. 
Despite  their  diverse  origins  and  cultural 
traditions,  they  live  together  In  peace  and 
harmony.  ^This  is  one  of  the  most  priceless 
assets  of  our  ccuntry.  We  must  continue  to 
keep  our  people  free  from  intolerance  or 
bigotry  despite  its  existence  in  other  lands 
and  the  studied  effort  to  divide  our  people  at 
home.  By  our  acts  as  well  as  by  our  words  we 
must  reaffirm  our  belief  that  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal  and  that  they  have  a 
clear  and  Indisputable  right  to  freedom  of 
speech,  worship,  and  peaceable  assembly,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

suBVERSWE  AcnvrriES 
Those  who  seek  to  undermine  our  Govern- 
ment fall  Into  two  groups.  In  one  are  the 
propagandists  seeking  to  divide  and  con- 
fuse our  people  by  appealing  to  religious, 
class,  and  racial  hatreds.  In  the  other  are 
the  agents  and  spies  of  foreign  powers  en- 
gaged in  obstructing  and  destroying  our 
production  for  defense.  BSth  groups 
threaten  our  liberty  and  national  security. 
The  Department  of  Justice  of  the  United 
States  has  proposed  the  adoption  of  uniform 
State  legislation  imposing  penalties  for  acts 
of  sabotage  and  other  crimes  against  national 
defense.  I  tirge  that  you  give  the  Federal 
authorities  fullest  cooperation  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

CONCLUSION 

These  are  the  \'lews,  the  ideals,  and  the 
objectives  of  the  new  administration.  Prom 
this  day  forward  we  must  attempt  to  give 
them  concrete  form  and  expression.  The 
people  of  Dllnols  have  listened  to  our  words. 
They  now  await  our  deeds.  These  deeds 
must  be  characterized — first,  by  honesty  and 
integrity,  second,  by  economy  and  efficiency, 
third,  by  cooperation  between  labor,  agri- 
culture, industry,  and  other  elements  of  our 
economic  life,  and.  fourth,  by  freedom  from 
machine  domination. 

The  preservation  of  our  rights  and  liberties 
depends  on  good  government.  It  is  only 
when  the  people  grow  cynical  and  begin  to 
doubt  the  mtenticms  and  sincerity  of  their 
elected  officials  that  they  become  ripe  for 
agitation.  Good  government,  however,  can- 
not be  forced  upon  a  free  people.  They  must 
desire  it  with  all  their  hearts  and  they  must 
be  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  its  achieve- 
ment. When  they  forget  this  self-evident 
principle  and  take  their  hard-earned  rights 
for  granted,  they  fall  easy  prey  to  the  con- 
queror from  without  and  to  the  traitor  from 
within. 

We.  the  officials  of  the  new  administration, 
and  you.  the  members  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, have  been  chofen  for  one  purpose  only — 
to  serve  the  people  In  these  troubled  timet 
when  civilization  and  democracy  are  in  im- 
minent danger  of  destruction,  we  who  love 
our  country  must  follow  the  high  example  of 
that  great  President  who  was  once  a  member 
of  our  general  assembly.  As  loyal  and  patri- 
otic Americans,  we  must  submerge  petty  par- 
tisan differences  and  selfish  interests.  We 
must  never  allow  democracy  to  become  an 
empty  form.  We  must  make  it  a  living 
reality. 

This  goal  cannot  be  attained  by  one  man 
or  one  branch  of  our  State  government.  It 
requires  the  coopeiatlon  and  the  combined 
effort  of  all  the  citizens  of  Illinois,  including 
the  personnel  of  our  legislative.  Judicial,  and 
executive  departments.  I  call  upon  all  of 
you  to  unite  with  me  in  the  fight  for  good 
goverrunent  and  the  preservation  of  our 
democratic  Institutions. 


Wtngi  for  the  Trojan  Horse 
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Mr.  HINSHAW.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave   to   extend   my    remarks   in    the 
Record,  I  include  Wings  for  the  Trojan 
Horse,  an  article  appearing  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  an  Amer- 
ican quarterly  review.    The  authors  are 
Melvin  Hall  and  Walter  Peck,  both  con- 
nected with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration,  the   former   as   technical 
consultant  to  the  Board,  and  the  latter 
in  charge  of  foreign  research. 
(From  Foreign  Affairs] 
Wings  roa  the  Trojan  Hokse 
(By  Melvtn  Hall  and  Walter  Peck) 

The  drone  of  German  and  Italian  airplanes 
over  South  America  is  not  a  new  sound.  It 
has  been  heard,  at  least  In  the  case  of  Ger- 
man aircraft.  In  steadily  Increasing  volume 
for  the  past  20  years.  But  we  In  the  United 
States  have  been  slow  to  recognize  it  as  the 
audible  warning  of  Nazi-Fascist  penetration 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Only  belatedly 
are  we  coming  to  realize  that  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  weapons  In  the  hands  cf  the  dic- 
tators is  the  ever-widening  network  of  air- 
ways controlled  by  them  throughout  South 
America. 

The  air  lines  under  German  and  Italian 
control  or  domination  on  that  continent  com- 
prise more  than  20.000  miles  of  scheduled 
routes.  Many  of  these  have  no  commercial 
Justification  and  serve  political  and  military 
rather  than  commercial  aims.  They  are  ar- 
teries of  totalitarian  propaganda,  nerve  cen- 
ters of  totalitarian  espionage.  Many  hun- 
dreds of  German  military  pilots  have  used 
them  as  a  training  ground  for  long-distance 
flying  and  as  a  means  for  becoming  familiar 
with  South  American  topography.  The  lines 
traverse  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  along  two  separate  routes  and 
provide  swift  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Nazi-Fascist  StUtzpunkte  strategi- 
cally located  all  over  South  America. 

The  air  lines  controlled  by  the  Nazis  and 
the  Fascists  fall  into  three  general  categories. 
One  Is  represented  by  the  Syndlcato  Condor, 
a  camouflaged  offshoot  of  Deutsche  Lufthansa 
flying  the  Brazilian  flag.  The  second  com- 
prises a  half  dozen  ostensibly  national  lines 
whose  management  and  policies  are  con- 
Uolled  by  Lufthansa  through  the  device  of 
long-term  equipment  contracts  which  pro- 
vide that  the  operating  personnel  shall  be 
appointed  by  or  be  acceptable  to  the  German 
company  or  Its  Brazilian  subsidiary.  Third, 
there  are  the  undisguised  operations  of 
Deutsche  Lvifthansa  Itself  and  the  Italian 
Latl.  international  air  transport  enterprises 
which  are  agencies  of  their  respective  gov- 
ernments. 

The  United  States  Is  represented  in  South 
American  skies  by  the  15.000  mUes  of  Pan 
American  Airways.  In  addition,  the  Brazilian 
and  Colombian  affiliates  of  Pan  American, 
Panalr  do  Brasll  and  Avianca.  cover  11.000 
miles  between  them.  Pan  American  operates 
from  Miami  via  the  West  Indies  down  the 
east  coast  of  South  America  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Buenos  Aires.    lines  also  extend  from 


both  Miami  and  Brownsville.  Tex.,  to  the 
Canal  Zone.  Another  line  operates  along  the 
northern  shore  of  South  America  to  Trinidad, 
where  connection  is  made  with  the  east-coast 
route.  The  Brazilian  affiliate  conducu  lOMd 
services  in  Brazil  over  much  the  same  routes 
as  Pan  American  and  also  extends  Into  the 
Amazon  hinterland.  Pan  American -Grace 
Airways  operates  a  line  from  the  Canal  2<one 
down  the  west  coast  to  Santiago.  Chile,  and 
two  transcontinental  lines  across  to  Buenoa 
Aires — one  out  of  Santiago,  the  other  via  La 
Paz.  in  Bolivia.  Schedules  on  both  the  east 
and  west  coasts  have  recently  been  speeded 
up  through  the  use  of  more  modern  fiylng 
equipment  and  the  opening  of  a  direct  cut- 
off route  in  Brazil  from  Bel^m  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  These  new  schedules  have  reduced 
the  trip  between  Miami  and  Rio  de  Janeiro 
to  3  days.  Further  improvements  are  pro- 
jected for  the  near  future.  Even  so,  the 
Fascist  Latl  line  reaches  Rio  from  Rome  as 
quickly  as  Pan  American  does  from  Miami. 

The  Dutch  K.  L.  M..  whose  services  in 
Europe  have  been  suspended  by  the  Germans, 
operates  1,850  miles  of  route  along  the  north 
coast  of  South  America,  connecting  Dutch 
Guiana  and  Cura9ao  with  points  in  Vene- 
zuela and  Colombia.  Before  the  war  it  also 
ran  lines  to  Trinidad  and  Barbados.  Air 
France  iised  to  operate  a  trans-Atlantic  air- 
mail service  from  Toulouse  to  Natal,  in  Brazil, 
and  from  there  a  passenger  and  mail  line  to 
Santiago  de  Chile  via  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Buenos  Aires.  But  this  line  was  suspended 
following  the  capitulation  of  France.  Thus 
far  the  British  have  failed  to  open  any  linea 
to  or  in  South  America. 
-Neither  the  Dutch  nor  the  French  linea 
have  ever  constituted  a  menace  to  the  safety 
of  the  United  SUtes.  The  airway  network 
of  the  Nazis  and  Fascists  and  of  the  national 
affiliates  which  they  control,  however,  does 
represent  a  definite  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  Let  us  therefore  examina 
it  In  detaU. 

CONDOa 

Syndicate  Condor.  Limltada.  though  not 
the  oldest,  is  the  most  strongly  entrenched 
and  most  aggressive  of  the  German -con  trolled 
air  lines  in  South  America.  It  covers  the 
whole  of  Brazil's  4.000-mile  seaboard,  trav- 
erses Uruguay  to  Buenos  Aires  in  Argentina, 
and  thence  swings  west  across  the  Pampas 
and  the  Andes  to  Santiago.  It  penetrates 
deep  Into  Brazil's  sparsely  populated  Interior, 
following  the  Bolivian  txirder  to  the  far- 
western  territory  of  Acre  '  and  serving  a  vast 
unremunerative  area  in  the  northern  States 
of  Par&.  Maranhfto  and  Piauhy.  It  connects, 
through  the  German-affiliated  Lloyd  Aereo 
Boliviano,  with  the  German-owned  Lufthansa 
of  Peru,  and  thus  reaches  Lima.  Its  lines 
cover  nearly  10,000  miles. 

Syndicate  Condor  is  a  but  slightly  disguised 
offshoot  of  Deutsche  Lufthansa,  thoxigh  its 
officials  persist  in  denying  any  connection 
with  Its  German  foret>ear.  It  flies  the  Bra- 
zilian fiag  and  receives  a  subsidy  from  the 
Federal  Government  of  Brazil.  To  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  however,  it  is  a  German 
concern,  owned  and  controlled  by  Deutsche 
Lufthansa,  which  In  effect  is  an  organ  of  the 
German  state.  Condor  is  the  spearhead  at 
Germany's  aerial  penetration  in  South  Amer- 
ica. Its  primary  purpose  is  to  further  Nad 
expansion  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Condor's  managing  director  is  a  German 
named  Ernst  Hdlck.  or  Ernesto  Hdlck,  as  be 
calls  himself  In  Brazil.  The  company's  tech- 
nical staff  is  also  German.  Its  chief  pilot 
is  "Senhor"  Fritz  Fuhrer.  Of  Its  18  registered 
pilots,  9  are,  or  were  until  quite  recently, 
naturalized  citizens  of  Brazil  who  have  re- 
tained their  German  nationality,  and  9  ars 
native-bom  Brazilians,  of  whom  6  have  Ger- 
man names.    The  mechanic  personnel  con- 


» Condor's  service  between  CorumWL  and 
Porto  Velho  is  reported  temporarily  sus- 
pended. 
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slati  of  7  native-born  Brazilians  of  Oerman 
deacent.  3  natiirallzed  Brazilians  born  in  Oer- 
numy,  and  3  uncamquflaged  German  cltizena 
employed  as  instryj|tor8.  The  naturalized 
pUota.  radio  operatora.  and  flight  mechanics 
log  about  3  times  as  much  flying  as  do  the 
native-born. 

Some  of  Lufthansa's  German  flight  person- 
nel remained  in  Brazil  when  the  parent 
company's  trans-Atlantic  and  South  Ameri- 
can operations  were  suspended  as  a  result  of 
the  war.  At  that  time  Lufthansa's  aircraft 
and  operations  in  South  America  were  turned 
over  to  Condor.  Though  not  listed  on  the 
Condor  rolls,  the  former  Lirfthansa  crew 
members  have  made  frequent  flights  In 
charge  of  Condor  planes.  It  has  been  no- 
ticed that  on  the  coastal  trips  the  Condor 
crews  are  usually  larger  than  necessary.  One 
Oerman  crew  member  who  flies  both  as 
pilot  and  mechanic  on  scheduled  runs  holds 
a  valid  aerial  photographer's  license.  The 
company  maintains  an  aero-photogrammet- 
rlc  section  which  during  the  past  5  years  has 
carried  out  air  surveys  over  large;,  areas  of 
Brazil  for  the  federal  government. 

Brazilian  law  requires  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  executive  personnel  and  all  the 
flying  staff  of  air-transport  enterprises  under 
domestic  registry  shall  be  native-bom.  The 
affiliate  of  Pan  American  Airways,  Panalr  do 
Brazil,  has  complied  with  this"  law  to  the 
fullest  degree.  But  owing  to  an  insufficiency 
of  Brazilian  transport  pilots,  the  authorities 
has  only  recently  attempted  to  apply  it  to 
the  other  air  carriers  operating  under  the 
Brazilian  flag.  Approximately  half  the  pilot 
personnel  of  Condor.  Varig.  and  Vasp — the 
three  other  commercial  air  lines  under  Bra- 
zilian registry — were  Germans  who  for  ex- 
pediency's sake  have  taken  on  Brazilian 
nationality.  It  la  of  course  well  known  that 
Germans  who  naturalize  themselves  in  other 
countries  remain  Germans  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Third  Reich.  Early  this  year,  Condor  asked 
for,  and  obtained,  a  2-year  extension  of  its 
exemption  from  the  rule  requiring  it  to  re- 
place lU  foreign-bom  pilots  with  those  of 
Brazilian  birth.  On  October  6.  President 
Vargas'  renewed  his  ruling  that  pilots  of  Bra- 
elllan-registered  aircraft  must  be  native-bom 
Brazilians,  except  in  the  case  of  Varig,  which 
was  given  until  next  February  to  comply. 
Condor  was  subsequently  granted  another 
extension;  but  It  now  appears  that  the  gov- 
ernment i«  Insisting  on  f\ill  compliance. 

The  main  offices  of  Condor  and  those  of 
Deutsche  Lufthansa  for  South  America  oc- 
cupy the  same  premises  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
They  are  designed  to  impress  the  Brazilians 
with    the    strength    of    German    air    "com- 
merce."   Well  supplied  with  funds  for  many 
not   too   obscure   ptuposes.   working   closely 
with    the    diplomatic,    naval,    and    military 
staffs    of   the.  German    Embassy    and    with 
•Knutural  Attache "  Herr  von  Cossel.  the  air- 
line's ofllces  constitute  a  bvisy  and  important 
propaganda  center.    Condors  plans  to  ex- 
tend Its  coastwise  line  from  Bel^m  to  the 
bctfder  of  French  Oulana,  over  Jtmgle  wastes 
of  no  possible  commercial  Interest,  followed 
a  prolonged  visit  to  Pari  state  by  the  Oer- 
man naval  attach*.    The  concession  to  oper- 
ate tills  extension  has.  however,   been  an- 
-nulled  on  the  order  of  the  Federal  atithor- 
ttles.    It  has   quite   recently   been  reported 
In    the   press    that    Syndicato    Condor    has 
entCTed   into  a  contract  with   the  Amazon 
River  navigation  company  and  port  authorl- 
Ity.  known  locally  as  "SNAPP,"  for  the  devel- 
opment of  traffic  to  the  Atlantic  from  the 
Amason  hinterland  and.  eventually,  Ecuador 
and  Colombia. 

The  Lufthansa-Condor  system  has  kept  its 
paswnger  fares  weU  below  those  of  Pan 
American  Airways.  Commercial  revenue  la 
not  a  primary  consideration  to  the  Oermana. 
Some  of  Condor's  operations  Into  the  remote 
interior  of  Brazil  have  little  other  Justifica- 
tion than  to  provide  transport  for  Oovem- 
ment  officials. 


In  eqxiipment  Condor  is  at  present  the 
largest  airline  in  South  America.  Its  radio 
communication  and  direction  finding  systems 
consist  of  the  latest  types  of  Telefunken 
and  Lorenz  Installations.  Its  fleet  com- 
prises sixteen  tri-motored  Junkers  Ju52  17- 
passenger  convertible  land  or  seaplanes.  8 
older  Junkers,  and  2  26-passenger  four- 
engined  Focke-Wulf  FTX'200's.  Accompanied 
by  a  fanfare  of  public.ty.  the  two  Focke- 
Wulfs  were  flown  across  the  Atlantic  last 
year  to  be  placed  in  service  on  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro-Buenos  Aires  route.  The  first  to 
arrive  made  the  trip  from  Berlin  to  Rio  in 
34  hours  55  minutes  flying  time,  or  40  hours 
50  minutes  elapsed  time  including  stops  at 
Seville,  Bathurst,  and  Natal.  Together  with 
Lufthansa's  6  Ju52'8  these  planes  were 
turned  over  to  Syndicate  Condor  by  Deutsche 
Lufthansa  when  the  parent  company  sus- 
pended its  South  American  operations  owing 
to  the  war 

There  is  an  Interesting  story  in  connection 
with  these  two  Focke-Wulfs.  Shortly  after 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  officers  of  the 
British  cruisers  Ajax  and  Exeter,  on  patrol 
duty  some  75  to  100  miles  off  the  south 
Brazilian  coast,  sighted  a  large  plane  flying 
high  above  them.  Through  binoculars  they 
identified  the  plane  as  a  Focke-Wulf  bear- 
ing the  Syndicato  Condor  insignia.  The 
cruisers  reported  their  observation  by  radio 
to  the  British  naval  attach^  in  Buenos  Aires. 
Immediate  inquiry  by  this  officer  disclosed 
that  one  of  Condor's  Focke-Wulfs  had  de- 
parted from  Buenos  Aires  several  hours 
earlier  on  a  test  fiighc  and  had  not  yet 
returned.  When  the  crew  returned  after  a 
flight  of  10  hours  they  were  questioned  as 
to  the  reasons  for  going  so  far  out  to  sea, 
but  failed  to  give  a  satiffactory  explanation.* 
Following  this  incicent  the  Argentine 
Government  issued  instructions  that  no 
Condor  plane  was  to  make  a  nonscheduled 
flight  out  of  sight  of  the  airport  without 
having  on  board  an  Argentine  Army  officer 
as  observer.  It  further  ordered  that  Condor 
aircraft  were  not  to  depart  from  the  airway 
between  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro 
while  making  regular  passenger  flights.  The 
Condor  management  %-tgorously  protested 
these  rulings,  and  on  the  very  next  day 
requested  special  permission  to  make  an- 
other "test"  flight  without  an  observer. 
They  said  the  flight  wsk  being  made  at  the 
Instance  of  the  Brazilian  Government  in 
order  to  conduct  certain  special  trials  de- 
sired by  the  Brazilian  Army.  Argentine  of- 
flclals  communicated  with  the  Brazilian 
Government,  and  learned  that  no  such  trials 
had  been  requested.  Permission  for  the  flight 
was  refused. 

There  were  other  Instances  of  Condor  planes 
being  sighted  well  out  to  sea.  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  both  the  Argentine  and  Brazilian 
Governments  to  prevent  the  use  of  Condor 
aircraft  for  military  observation  purposes.  It 
may  have  been  that  the  action  of  the  Argen- 
tine officials  m  refusing  permission  for  the 
second  "test"  flight  saved  the  Ajax  and  Exeter 
from  an  untimely  end.  The  German  pocket- 
battleship  Admiral  Graf  Spec  was  Itu-klng  In 
the  vicinity  at  that  time.  The  ConcJor  crew, 
having  located  the  two  British  cruisers  the 
day  before,  may  well  have  wished  to  com- 
municate the  latters'  position  to  the  Graf 

*  La  Naclon  of  Buenos  Aires,  reporting  this 
incident  on  September  15,  1939,  offered  a 
possible  explanation.  The  German  steamer 
Monte  Paacoal  had  left  Buenos  Aires  on  Sep- 
tember 9  Uking  some  200  Germans,  includ- 
ing part  of  the  Lufthansa  personnel,  back 
to  military  duty  In  the  Fatherland.  In- 
formation as  to  the  position  of  the  Ajax 
and  Exeter  on  September  10  would  have  been 
of  extreme  value  to  the  Monte  Pascoal.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  her  captain  received 
such  information  from  the  Condor  plane. 
There  Is  no  report  that  the  German  vessel 
was  intercepted. 


Spee,  so  that.  If  no  British  battleships  were 
near,  she  might  attack  and  have  the  effect  of 
her  fire  reported  by  the  Condor  plane. 

Syndicato  Condor  was  officially  founded  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  December  1,  1927,  though  It 
had  been  engaged  in  operations  between 
Porto  Alegre  and  Rio  since  February  of  that 
:  ear  under  the  name  of  the  Condor  Syndlkat. 
The  latter  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  project 
dating  back  to  May  1924,  when  a  group  of 
"American  and  European  businessmen"  or- 
ganized a  company  to  establish  an  air  mall 
and  passenger  service  between  Key  West,  Pla., 
and  Colombia  via  the  Canal  Zone.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  "American  businessmen" 
included  any  North  Americans.  The  prin- 
cipal proponents  were  Dr.  Peter  Paul  von 
Bauer  and  Capt.  Fritz  Hammer,  respec- 
tively managing  and  technical  directors  of 
Scadta,  a  German -Colombian  airline  which 
had  been  operating  in  the  northwestern  cor- 
ner of  South  America  since  1920.  Dr.  Von 
Bauer  visited  the  United  States  in  1925  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  capital  and  Govern- 
ment support  for  this  project.  In  April  1925 
he  wrote  to  an  official  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  that  a  company  to 
be  called  Inter-American  Airlines  had  been 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Delaware, 
with  "three  dummy  directors  so  that  the 
identity  of  the  real  promoters  will  not  appear 
In  the  charter."  To  this  letter  there  was  ap- 
pended the  confidential  prospectus  of  the 
International  Condor  Syndicate. 

The  syndicate  realized  "that  It  was  inad- 
visable at  this  time  to  organize  national 
German  companies."  Its  proponents  there- 
fore sought  to  form  a  holding  company  in 
which  the  financial  control  would  be  Amer- 
ican but  In  which  they  would  furnish  the 
technical  direction  and  would  handle  the 
sale  of  their  own  equipment  to  the  company. 
With  this  end  in  view  they  had  associated 
with  themselves  the  developers  of  a  type  of 
seaplane  called  the  Dornier  Wal.  This  was 
being  built  at  Pisa  (Italy)  by  a  company 
registered  under  Italian  law— since  the  man- 
ufacture of  aircraft  in  Germany  was  re- 
stricted by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles— with  the 
"technical  assistance"  of  Dr.  Claude  Dornier, 
former  chief  engineer  of  the  Zeppelin  CoJ 
and  a  full  staff  of  German  experts.  Thirty 
percent  of  the  Initial  capitalization  of  the 
International  Condor  Syndicate,  or  Condor 
Syndlkat,  was  reported  held  in  the  name  of 
Deutsche  Lufthansa  of  Berlin  through  Aero 
Lloyd,  and  30  percent  by  Schlubach,  Thlemer 
&  Co..  of  Hamburg— with  possibly  some  par- 
ticipation by  the  Hamburg- American  Line. 
Central  and  South  American  capital  con- 
trolled a  minority. 

Dr.  von  Bauer  failed  to  Interest  United 
States  capital  in  his  inter-American  air  serv- 
ice. Condor  Syndlkat  then  shifted  the  field 
of  ite  activities  to  Brazil.  In  November  1928 
a  Dornier  Wal  named  the  Atlantlco  was  flown 
from  Buenos  Aires  to  Rio  on  a  successful 
demonstration  tour  in  which  an  ex-Chan- 
cellor of  Germany.  Dr.  Luther,  took  part. 
Shortly  after  this  the  Condor  Syndlkat  ob- 
tained a  license  from  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment to  establish  a  regular  air  transport 
service  between  Rio  and  Porto  Alegre.  Prom 
that  modest  beginning  the  enterprise  has 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  South 
America. 

VARIQ 

Condor's  Initial  Brazilian  xmdertaklng  was 
an  air  line  established  in  January  1927  be- 
tween Porto  Alegre.  Pelotas,  and  Rio  Grande 
over  the  coastal  lagoon  known  as  Patos.  This 
line  lay  wholly  within  the  state  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.  whose  population  Is  strongly  German. 
Four  months  after  its  establishment,  follow- 
ing the  opening  by  Condor  of  a  service  be- 
tween Porto  Alegre  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  certain 
capitalists  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  bought  up  the 
Condor  Interests  in  the  Rio  Grande  line.  The 
terms  of  purchase  have  never  been  disclosed, 
but  it  Is  clear  that  the  deal  which  resulted 
In  the  fotindlng  of  Varig— S.  A.  Empresa  de 
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VlaQao  Aerea  Rio  Drandense — in  nowise  ex- 
cluded Condor's  participation  in  that  enter- 
prise. Varig  purparts  to  be  purely  Brazilian. 
In  reality  it  is  an  affiliate  of  Syndicato  Con- 
dor, and  therefore  of  Deutsche  Lufthansa. 

Varig  receives  a  substtmtial  subsidy  from 
the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  for  the 
past  2  years  has  obtained  an  equal  amoimt 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Ever  since  its 
formation  it  has  recieived  strong  support  from 
the  principal  officials  of  the  state.  In  1932  the 
state  became  an  important  stockholder,  re- 
putedly to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  interest, 
the  balance  of  the  ^tock  being  privately  held. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  Syndicato  Con- 
dor controls  a  substantial  interest  in  the  en- 
terprise. Syndicato  Condor  acts  as  Varig's 
agent  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  while  Varig  is  Con- 
dor's agent  for  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Condor 
cooperated  in  Varig  Is  first  experimental  fiight 
in  1927.  Varig's  latest  plane,  a  Ju-52.  was  as- 
sembled In  Condor's  Rio  de  Janeiro  shops.  It 
is  supposed  to  havej  been  acquired  on  one  of 
the  long-term  Lufthansa-Junkers  equipment 
contracts.  Varig's  managing  director  is  Otto- 
Ernst  Meyer,  a  Gerrtian  World  War  veteran  of 
dual  nationality,  German  and  Brazilian, 
either  of  which  be  assumes  as  the  situation 
may  suggest.  Its  technical  director  is  Ro- 
dolfo  Ahrons.  a  Brazilian  of  German  extrac- 
tion. The  board  is  composed  of  nine  mem- 
bers and  nine  alternates,  all  of  German  ex- 
traction or  strong  German  sympathies. 

Varig's  flying  equipment  consists  of  seven 
planes,  all  German.  Including  the  one  trl- 
motored  Junkers  Ju52.  The  routes  which  it 
Is  at  present  operating  total  some  940  miles, 
serving  the  princlpial  towns  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  and  extending  to  the  Uruguayan 
border,  with  connections  to  Montevideo 
through  the  Uruguayan  air  transport  com- 
pany Pluna.  At  Porto  Alegre.  connection 
Is  made  with  the  Cjondor  system.  Varig  also 
maintains  a  German-equipped  fiying  school. 

VASP 

The  third  BrazUlan-fiag  air  line  under  Ger- 
man control  or  influence  is  the  Viac9o  Aerea 
SSo  Paulo,  ustially  known  as  Vasp.  This 
concern  was  formed  in  1934  by  a  group  of 
German-Brazilians  of  SSo  Paulo  State.  It 
receives  subsidies  from  the  State  govern- 
ments of  Sao  Paulo  and  Goyaz  and  from  the 
Federal  Government.  The  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
Is  the  largest  stoclcholder.  The  balance  of 
the  stock'  is  ostensibly  held  by  Sao  Paulo 
citizens,  but  as  with  Varig  it  is  generally 
believed  that  Deut.sche  Lufthansa  controls  a 
substantial  interest.  German  Infiuence  la 
further  entrenched  through  Lufthansa-Junk- 
ers equipment  credits. 

The  managing  director  of  Vasp  Is  a  Ger- 
man-BrazDlan,  Dr.  Ismael  Oullherme.  In- 
struction of  the  company's  personnel  and  as- 
pirant pilots  is  In  the  hands  of  Commander 
von  Bueldring.  a  German  specialist  desig- 
nated by  Lufthan.sa.  Two  of  its  six  pilots 
are.  or  were.  German  applicants  for  natural- 
ization. The  othe)!-  fow*.  of  whom  one  has 
a  German  name,  are  native-born.  At  the 
Invitation  of  Lufthansa-Junkers,  Dr.  Oull- 
herme made  a  four-months'  visit  to  Ger- 
many, all  expenses  paid,  in  the  early  part  of 
1939.  The  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  study 
German  air  line  practice,  and  to  arrange 
certain  details  in  connection  with  the  de- 
livery of  two  new*  Junkers  Ju52's  ordered 
from  Dessau*,  for  which  the  State  of  srio 
Paulo  had  provided  an  additional  subsidy. 
Owing  to  the  war  these  planes  were  not 
received.  One  of  them  Is  reported  to  have 
been  en  route  to  Brazil  via  Russia  and  Japan 
since  last  July. 

The  Vasp  fleet  consists  of  three  trimotored 
Junkers  Ju52's  and  two  small  twin-engined 
planes  of  English  make.  The  Junkers  units 
are  under  the  technical  supervision  of  Sjm- 
dlcato  Condor.  Vakp  operates  approximately 
1.200  miles  of  routies  In  Sdo  Pavilo  and  con- 
tinguous  states  In  southern  Brazil.  Its  most 
profitable  run  Is  the  direct  line  between  Sio 


Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  operated  twice 
dally.  Its  lines  connect  at  various  points 
with  the  Condor  system.  Present  plans  call 
for  further  extensions  totaling  1,950  mUes 
across  the  wild  country  of  central  Brazil  to 
CuyabA  In  Matto  Orosso  and  to  Carolina  In 
the  State  of  Maranh3o.  In  order  to  connect 
at  both  points  with  Condor's  "penetration 
lines."  An  international  service  from  Sao 
Paulo  to  Asuncl6n  in  Paraguay  is  also  pro- 
jected. 

LLOTD   AKBXO   BOLIVIANO 

Condor's  activities  within  Brazil  and  across 
the  continent  to  Santiago  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly coordinated  with  the  activities  of 
other  air  lines  under  Oerman  control  or  in- 
fluence. On  the  west.  Condor's  Rio  de  Ja- 
nelro-SJio  Paulo-CorumbA  line  meets  with 
Lloyd  Aereo  Boliviano,  which  in  ttu-n  connects 
with  Lufthansa,  of  Peru,  at  La  Paz  to  form  a 
second  German-dominated  route  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  For,  while  Lloyd 
Aereo  is  nominally  a  Bolivian  company  with 
46  percent  of  its  ^stock  held  by  the  Bolivian 
Government,  Its  managerial  and  operating 
personnel  is  German,  seven  of  its  nine  air- 
craft are  Oerman,  and  its  schedules  are  co- 
ordinated with  those  of  the  Oerman  network. 

Lloyd  Aereo  Boliviano  was  founded  in 
1925  when  the  Germany  colony  at  La  Paz 
presented  a  German  airplane  to  the  Bolivian 
Government  during  the  celebration  of  the 
centennial  of  Bolivia's  Independence.  It 
thus  antedates  Condor  as  an  active  operator. 
There  is  small  question  that  Deutsche  Luft- 
hansa has  furnished  equipment  to  Lloyd 
Aereo  Boliviano  on  long-term  contracts  at 
low  cost,  and  that  in  so  doin'j  has  acquired 
an  effective  control  over  Lloyd  Aereo's  activi- 
ties. Deutsche  Lufthansa  Peru  is  believed 
to  hold  30  percent  of  Lloyd  Aereo's  stock 

Lloyd  Aereo  Boliviano's  founder  and  present 
vice  president  is  Wilhelm  (or  Oulllermo)  Kyll- 
mann.  a  Oerman  allegedly  the  head  of  the 
Nazi  Party  in  Bolivia.  Its  general  manager 
and  chief  pilot  is  Herman  Schroth,  also  a 
Oerman,  who  has  held  this  position  since 
1927.  Two  of  its  pilots  and  most  of  its  tech- 
nicians are  Oerman.  Its  flying  equipment 
consists  of  three  trimotored  Junkers  Ju52's. 
one  twin-engined  Junkers  Ju86.  three  older 
Junkers,  and  two  American-built  amphibians. 
Deutsche  Lufthansa  has  reputedly  offered  to 
supply  Lloyd  Aereo  with  three  new  Junkers 
planes  from  Germany,  though  how  delivery 
could  be  made  is  difficult  to  see.  The  Junkers 
planes  now  on  hand  are  overhauled  at  Con- 
dor's Rio  de  Janeiro  base.  There  is  a  con- 
tinual Interchange  of  personnel  between 
Lloyd  Aereo  and  Condor. 

Lloyd  Aereo  now  operates  some  3.000  miles 
of  routes  in  Bolivia.  Its  importance  lies  in  its 
being  a  primary  link  In  one  of  the  German 
transcontinental  systems. 

DrUTSCHE  LUFTHANSA 

Prom  the  beginning  the  Lufthansa-Condor 
combination  contemplated  a  transoceanic  air 
service  between  Europe  and  South  America 
via  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  In  February  1930 
Condor  inaugurated  a  weekly  service  between 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Natal.  One  month  later 
this  was  extended  experimentally  to  the  Is- 
land of  Fernando  de  Noronha,  where  the  Con- 
dor plane  delivered  air  mall  for  Europe  to  a 
Hamburg-American  Line  steamer.  This  In 
turn  transported  It  to  the  Canary  Islands, 
whence  It  was  taken  by  a  Lufthansa  plane  to 
Europe.  This  operation,  which  effected  a 
2-day  saving  over  the  all-sea  route  between 
Rio  and  Europe,  was  of  course  only  a  tem- 
porary expedient. 

In  May  1930  the  dirigible  Graf  Zeppelin 
made  its  flrst  landing  at  Rio.  presaging  the 
regtilar  airship  service  established  between 
Germany  and  Brazil  in  1931.  After  3  years 
of  lighter-than-alr  service  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Luftschlffbau  Z?ppelln  of 
Frledrlchshafen  entered  (March  1934)  into  a 
contract  calling  for  a  mlnlmimi  of  20  air- 
ship   trips    per    year.      Syndicato    Condor 


worked  closely  with  the  Luftschlffbau  Zep- 
pelin up  to  the  time  service  was  suspended 
following  the  disaster  to  the  Hindenburg  at 
Lakehurst  In  May  1937.  Condor  remains 
general  representative  for  South  America  of 
the  Deutsche  Zeppelln-Reederel,  operating 
company  of  the  Z?ppelln  ships.  If  the  Nazis 
are  successful  In  Imposing  their  "new  order" 
on  Europe  and  Africa,  airship  operation 
across  the  South  Atlantic  will  probably  be 
resumed. 

In  February  1934  Lufthansa,  with  Condor's 
close  collaboration,  establifhed  a  regular 
weekly  air-mail  service  between  Central  Eu- 
rope and  South  America  via  the  west  coast 
of  Africa.  This  was  the  flrst  all-air  trans- 
oceanic airplane  route  In  the  world.  If  was 
flown  with  the  aid  of  catapult  depot  ships 
stationed  part  way  out  from  each  coast. 
This  Lufthansa-Condor  mail  service  soon 
proved  faster  than  that  provided  by  the  Graf 
Zeppelin:  beginning  in  1935  the  airship  was 
therefore  reserved  for  passenger  traffic  only, 
the  mall  being  carried  by  the  flying  boau. 
The  latter  traversed  the  South  Atlantic 
from  coast  to  coast  In  fewer  than  20  hours, 
bringing  the  air  trip  between  Central  Europe 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  less  than  3  days.  Up 
to  the  outbreak  of  war  this  line  operated 
with  remarkable  regularity.  It  served  as  a 
proving  ground  foi  varlcus  types  of  heavy 
flying  boats  developed  especially  for  Luf- 
thansa, and  also  provided  valuable  training 
In  long-distance  over-water  flights  for  many 
Oerman  military  pilots. 

In  1934,  with  the  inception  of  all-air  serv- 
ice from  Europe,  Condor  extended  its  lines 
into  Uruguay  and  to  Buenos  Aires.  At  the 
same  time  Deutsche  Lufthtmsa  extended  Its 
own  operations  from  Natal  to  Rio  and  Buenos 
Aires.  This  In  effect  made  for  a  dual  Ger- 
man air  system  along  the  coast  with  Luf- 
thansa operating  weekly  express  flights  for 
the  European  malls  and  Condor  a  weekly 
local  passenger  and  mail  service.  More  and 
more  German  personnel  arrived  to  serve  as 
flight  crews  or  as  instructors. 

In  October  1935  Condor  established  the 
trans-Andean  line  between  Buenos  Aires  and 
Santiago  de  Chile.  It  was  Capt.  Fritz  Ham- 
mer— cofounder  of  Scadta  in  Colombia  (old- 
est of  all  the  Oerman  air  lines),  one  of  the 
founders  of  Condor  Syndlkat  and  later  to  be 
the  organizer  of  Ssdta  In  Ecuador — who  se- 
ctired  the  concession  from  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment for  this  operation.  The  second 
pilot  accompanying  Hammer  on  his  flight  to 
Sintiago  for  negotiations  was  Gustav  Wachs- 
muth,  who  later  became  technical  director 
of  Sedta.  These  details  indicate  the  close 
Interrelationship  between  the  various  units 
of  the  Oerman  chain.  Two  years  later.  In 
1937,  service  on  the  trans-Andean  line  be- 
came biweekly  and  operation  was  taken 
over  by  Lufthansa  under  a  special  authoriza- 
t'on  decree  of  the  Chilean  Government.  At 
almost  the  same  time  Condor  doubled  its 
hitherto  weekly  service  on  the  long  coastal 
route  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Bel^m. 

The  4-year  concession  In  the  name  of  Syn- 
dicate Condor  which  Hammer  had  secured 
from  the  Chilean  Government  in  1935  was 
extended  by  decree  in  1939  to  run  until  De- 
cember 24,  1942.  This  time,  however,  the 
decree  designated  Deutsche  Lufthansa  as 
the  concessionaire.  Lufthansa  also  obtained 
the  right  to  operate  In  Brazil  on  a  twice- 
weekly  frequency  but  without  the  right  to 
carry  traffic  within  the  borders  of  the  coun- 
try. Condor,  as  ostensibly  a  Brazilian  enter- 
prise, is.  of  course,  privileged  to  engage  In 
Internal  air  commerce. 

All  of  Ltifthansa's  operations  In  South 
America  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  when 
they  were  temporarily  suspended,  have  been 
regarded  by  well-informed  quarters  In  Brazil 
and  Argentina  as  more  a  military  than  a 
commercial  activity.  They  were  conducted 
primarily  for  the  training  of  Oerman  mili- 
tary pilots  on  long-distance  flights  and  to 
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farther  German  penetration  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  not  to  make  a  profit. 

After  a  ehort  period  of  suspended  service 
following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  In 
Europe,  Condor  took  over  all  of  Lufthansa's 
operations  and  flying  equipment  In  South 
America.  The  establishment  In  December 
1939  of  service  from  Rome  to  Rlo  by  the 
Italian  air  line  Latl,  under  the  management 
of  Bruno  Mussolini,  provided  an  Axis  substi- 
tute for  the  Lufthansa  trans-Atlantic  service. 
Sometime  ago  Lufthansa  announced  that  Its 
through  service  between  Berlin  and  South 
America  would  be  renewed  during  the  simi- 
mer  of  1940  with  Dornier  Do-35  four-englned 
Dleeel-powered  airplanes  making  the  ocean 
crossing  nonstop.  Though  this  service  could 
not  be  reopened  as  scheduled,  It.  may  quite 
possibly  be  under  way  in  the  fairly  near 
future. 

LtrrTHANSA    PKKTT 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  German 
airways  network  wears  no  camoviflage. 
Deutsche  Lufthansa  A.  G.,  Sucursal  Peru 
(Peruvian  branch).  Is  openly  German,  al- 
though registered  as  a  Peruvian  company. 
It  was  established  In  May  1938  by  its  parent 
concern.  As  yet  It  is  a  comparatively  mod- 
est undertiiklng,  operating  only  1,210  miles  of 
routes  with  two  Junkers  Ju-52  airplanes. 
But  Its  potential  importance  is  considerable, 
for  It  forms  the  westernmost  link  In  the 
Nazi-controlled  transcontinental  airways  sys- 
tem. It  operates  two  weekly  services  between 
Lima  and  La  Paz  over  separate  routes,  one  of 
which  connects  at  the  Bolivian  capital  with 
lioyd  Aereo  Boliviano's  service  to  Corumbi. 
At  that  point,  direct  connection  is  made  with 
Syndlcato  Condor's  service  to  Rlo.  whence — 
until  Lufthansa  renews  its  trans-Atlantic  op- 
erations— Lati's  irregular  service  carries  the 
mall  to  Rome.  Lufthansa  Peru's  manage- 
ment tB  German,  its  flight  personnel  Is  Ger- 
man, the  majority  of  Its  technical  personnel 
•sd  all  Its  equipment  are  German. 

The  chief  pilot  of  Lufthansa  Peru.  Capt. 
Berthod  Alische,  was  recently  In  Iqultoe.  at 
one  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon,  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  service  between  that 
point  and  Lima.  Should  Lufthansa  Peru 
inaugiu^te  such  a  service  Its  operations 
would  then  be  within  connecting  distance  of 
Syndicate  Condor's  "penetration  line"  In 
western  Brazil.  Some  4  years  ago  Condor 
made  overtures  to  the  Brazilian  Government 
for  a  concession  to  extend  Its  services  west- 
ward to  Tabatinga.  250  miles  from  Iquitos. 
At  the  same  time  the  Peruvian  Ambassador 
to  Brazil  announced  that  his  government 
would  establish  a  corollary  service  from 
Lima  to  Ram6n  Castllla,  Just  over  the  fron- 
tier from  Tabatinga. "  Such  a  line  would  have 
no  commercial  advantages  but  woxild  be  a 
useful  adjxmct  to  Nazi  penetration.  The 
ar«s  it  would  cross  lies  on  a  direct  line  be- 
tween Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  Panama  Canal, 
astride  the  main  tributaries  of  the  Amazon 
River.  Along  such  a  diagonal  route  from 
•ea  to  sea  there  are  many  points  where  secret 
bases  might  be  established. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Lufthansa 
Peru  has  had  dilOcxilty  In  obtaining  equip- 
ment and  funds  from  the  Fatherland;  Its 
flying  personnel  Is  on  reduced  pay  and  its  pro- 
gram of  expansion  has  been  retarded.  But 
this  situation  is  expected  by  the  Germans  to 
correct  Itself  before  long.  Before  the  war 
the  company  announced  that  It  would  open  a 
service  between  Lima  and  Guayaquil.  (Well- 
informed  sources  have  suggested  that  what 
Lufthansa  most  desires  at  present  is  to  ex- 
tend its  services  up  the  entire  coast  of  Peru 
In  order  to  check  on  the  location  of  British 
warships.)  This  service  would  connect  with 
Lofthansa's  aflUiate  Sedta,  which  operates 
between  Guayaquil  and  Quito.  Quito  is  some 
4^  hours  fight  from  the  Panama  Canal  by 
Junkers  Ju52,  or  little  more  than  8  hours  by 
•  plane  with  the  speed  of.  say.  the  Ptocke- 
WuU  Fwaoo. 


SEDTA 

The  Sodedad  Ecuadoriana  de  Transportes 
A^reos,  known  as  Sedta,  was  organized  In 
1937  by  a  group  of  Germans  and  Ec\iadoreans 
headed  by  the  late  Prltz  Hammer,  who,  as 
already  mentioned,  was  active  in  promoting 
German  air  lines  In  South  America  as  early 
as  1920.  He  had  vision,  an  individualistic 
temperament,  and  the  head  of  a  wind-tossed 
hawk.  He  was  killed  In  March  1938  when 
he  fiew  a  Sedta  plane  into  a  mountain. 

In  February  1935.  Hammer  negotiated  a 
tentative  contract  with  the  Ecuadorean  Gov- 
ernment, though  more  than  2  year?  elapsed 
before  it  was  actually  si§jned.  The  contract 
called  for  regular  operations  between  Guaya- 
quil and  Quito,  with  unspecified  extensions 
every  5  years.  In  return  for  which  certain 
subsidies  were  to  be  paid.  In  the  final  ar- 
rangements there  was  a  tie-up  with  a  gen- 
eral barter  deal  between  the  German  and 
Ecuadorean  Governments.  Shortly  after 
Hammer's  death  Messrs.  Paul  Moosmeyer,  di- 
rector of  Lufthansa's  head  oflttce  at  Rlo  de 
Janeiro,  and  Grotewold,  Lufthansa  repre- 
sentative .in  Argentina,  descended  upon 
Quito.  They  had  Just  Inaugurated  the 
Lufthansa-Lloyd  Aereo  Boliviano-Condor 
service  between  Lima  and  Rio.  In  Quito 
they  made  certain  arrangements  with  re- 
spect to  Sedta,  though  their  first  plan  to  ab- 
sorb that  company  in  an  extension  of  the 
Lufthansa  service  from  Lima  into  Ecuador 
was  not  accepted  by  the  Ecuadorean  Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless,  Lufthansa  gained  con- 
trol of  Sedta  through  an  equipment  agree- 
ment and  by  providing  a  subsidy  from  the 
Rlo  office  reputed  to  be  30,000  sucres  (ap- 
proximately $2,100)  per  month. 

Sedta  has  so  far  siu-vlved  more  than  a  nor- 
mal  share   of   ill   luck.     Its   first   plane,    a 
light  4-pas8enger  machire  used  by  Hammer 
on   a   photographic    mlstilon,    was   damaged 
beyond   repair   before   the   final    signing   of 
the  concession.     Early  in  1938  the  company 
received   two  slngle-englned  Junkers  W34's. 
A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  second 
one.  Hammer  fiew  it  Into   a  mountainside 
near  Quito,  killing  all  on  board.    Following 
the  company's  reallnement  with  Lufthansa. 
a  Junkers  Ju52  was  placed  on  the  scheduled 
service  between  Guayaquil  and  Quito.    This 
plane  was  destroyed  in  December  1938  when 
It  spun  in  at  Quito  airdrome,  causing  fatal 
Injiu-les  to  co-pilot  Muselberger  and  minor 
ones   to   the  passengers.     It   was   promptly 
replaced   by   another   Ju52   from   the   Luft- 
hansa pool  in  Brazil.    In  September  1939  the 
remaining  W34  was  washed  out  In  landing  at 
Cuenca.   and   was  also  replaced  by   a  Ju52 
from  Brazil.     These  two  tri-motored  Junk- 
ers   now    constitute    the    company's    fieet. 
Sedta  operates  approximately  900  route  miles. 
Despite    this    distinctly    spotty    record    the 
attitude    of   the    Ecuadorans    toward    Sedta 
remains  favorable.    Its  elastic  rate  structure 
is   not   paying   cash   dividends,   but    It   has 
built  up  local  good  will.     Nearly  50  percent 
of  Sedta's  passengers  are  said  to  travel  free, 
while  barely  10  percent  pay  the  full  tarlfT. 
Sedta    Is   a   corporation   organized    under 
the   laws   of   Ecuador.    Its  total   Ecuadoran 
capital  is  said  to  be  aboxit  $12,000,  and  there 
Is  nothing  to  Indicate  that  any  part  of  this 
was  ever  paid  in.    Actual  control  rests  with 
Deutsche     Lufthansa     through     equipment 
credits  or  loans,  other  subsidies  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  managing  and  technical  per- 
sonnel.    The   Minister  of  National  Defense 
has  recognized  Sedta  as  a  foreign  entity  de- 
spite its  national  disguise.    Nevertheless,  the 
company  receives  a  subsidy  from  the  Ecua- 
dorean Government.    The  present  managing 
director,  appointed  by  Lufthansa  after  Ham- 
mer's death,  is  likewise  a  German,  Gustav 
Adolf  Wachsmuth,  a  graduate  In  aviation  en- 
gineering from  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Ber- 
lin, who  spent  10  years  as  a  pilot  with  Syn- 
dlcato Condor.     Except  for  the  traffic  man- 
ager, all  the  company  officials  and  {yeratipg 


personnel  are  Germans  designated  by  Luft- 
hansa. There  are  eight  or  ten  pilots,  co- 
pilots, and  radio  operatore  of  German  na- 
tionality, plus  a  dozen  or  so  other  Germans 
in  various  capacities. 

In  accordance  with  the  practice  of  all  the 
German  lines  in  South  America,  Sedta  em- 
ploys pilots  sent  to  It  from  Germany  for 
periods  of  Instruction.  One  of  its  pilots  flew 
for  Lufthansa  In  China,  Afghanistan,  and 
Arabia,  and  during  the  4  months  Immedi- 
ately preceding  his  transfer  to  Sedta  he  was 
pilot  for  Syndlcato  Condor  on  the  Buenos 
Alres-Santlago  line.  Sedta's  German  person- 
nel Is  hostile  to  the  United  States.  Its  mem- 
bers have  attacked  Pan  American -Grace  Air- 
ways from  the  start — vocally.  In  the  press.  In 
resolutions  before  Congress,  and  throtigh 
local  supporters.  A  well-informed  source  re- 
ports that  a  certain  Schulte,  employee  in  a 
bakery  at  Quito  and  reputed  head  of  the 
Gestapo  In  Ecuador,  pays  substantial  sums 
each  month  to  Sedta.  The  German  employ- 
ees of  Sedta  live  with  German  families,  who 
are  compensated  in  credits  available  in  Ger- 
many. The  pay  of  the  German  pilots,  for- 
merly 2,000  sucres  a  month  (about  $140).  has 
been  reduced  by  more  than  half  since  the 
outbreak  of  war;  but  the  pilots  feel  that  they 
are  working  for  a  "cause." 

Presmnably,  the  company's  continued  op- 
eration depends  on  Its  ability  to  obtain  funds 
from  Germany.  Evidently  it  Is  still  able  to 
do  this,  though  probably  In  restricted 
amounts.  In  any  case,  Germany  Is  believed 
to  have  substantial  stuns  available  in  Ecua- 
dor. Sedta's  continued  operation  also  de- 
pends on  whether  a  United  States-operated 
service  satisfactory  to  the  Ecuadorans  can 
be  developed  to  take  the  place  of  the  Ger- 
man company.  Since  such  a  service  could 
not  earn  its  way.  it  would  need  financial 
support  ftom  the  American  Government. 
This  support  would  be  repaid  through  In- 
creased hemisphere  security. 

In  July  1939  Sedta  made  a  "good  will"  flight 
from  Quito  to  Bogot6,  announcing  It  as  the 
inaugural   trip  of  a  weekly    service   to   Co- 
lombia.    The  proposed  service  did  not  ma- 
terialize owing  to  the  refvjsal  of  the  Colom- 
bian Government  to  grant  the  necessary  per- 
mission.    But  the  announcement  Itself  was 
significant    In  view  of  Lufthansa's  previous 
discussions  with  the  Ecuadoran  Government 
relative  to  a  northward  extension  of  Luf- 
thansa Peru  to  connect  with  Sedta's  thrice- 
weekly     service     between     Guayaquil     and 
Quito.     Meanwhile,  Sedta  continues  its  en- 
deavors to  expand  northward  Into  Colombia. 
Sedta  recently  attempted  to  secure  a  con- 
tract  from    the   Ecuadoran   Government   to 
operate  a  service  to  the  Galapagos  Islands. 
Such  a  line  could  have  no  possible  commer- 
cial Justification;  but  it  is  more  than  a  mere 
coincidence  that  the  Islands  happen  to  lie  in  a 
highly  strategic  location  off  the  Pacific  en- 
trance to  the  Panama  Canal.    The  govern- 
ment did  not  sign  the  contract.    Sedta  has 
also    been   negotiating   for   a   concession   to 
operate  a  seaplane  line  into  the  Jungles  of 
eastern     Ecuador.    The     Ecuadoran      Army 
would  find  such  a  line  useful  for  provisioning 
its  frontier  outposts.    If  Sedta  should  obtain 
this  concession,  its  operations,  would,  as  in 
the  case  of  Lufthansa  Peru,  be  brought  within 
easy   distance    of    the    Condor   "penetration 
line"  in  west|m  BrazU.    This  Is  believed  to 
be  Sedta's  primary  Interest  in  this  line,  for  It 
could  scarcely  be  a  paying  proposition,  even 
with  a  substantial  subsidy.     The  Lufthansa 
strategy  undoubtedly    alms    at    creating   a 
southeast-northwest  belt  line  across  the  con- 
tinent. 

AVIANCA,  FOBMSBLT  SCAOTA 

The  Socledad  Colombo-Alemana  de  Trans- 
portes Aereos,  called  Scadta,  was  the  first 
permanent  air  transport  operation  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  one  of  the  first  in 
all  the  world,  and  was  the  forefather  of  the 
whole  German   air-line   network   at   South 
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America.  It  was  fovmded  In  1919-20  by  a 
group  of  ex-officers  and  pUots  from  the  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  armies.  Dr.  Peter  Paul 
von  Bauer  and  Pritas  Hammer,  of  whom  we 
have  already  heard.  Iwere  the  leading  spirits. 
Hammer  was  Scadtali  technical  director  until 
the  time  he  left  to  help  In  the  formation  of 
Syndlcato  Condor.  Under  the  initiative  and 
abUlty  of  Its  orgahlzers,  Scadta  thrived. 
Within  a  few  years  lis  operations  had  spread 
all  over  the  country,  by  land  as  well  as  by 
water. 

In  1931  Dr.  von  Bauer,  who  remained  at 
the  head  of  Scadta  untU  early  in  1940,  sold  a 
considerable  block  of  its  stock  to  Pan  Ameri- 
can Airways  under  an  arrangement  whereby 
this  stock  remained  In  his  name  in  a  form 
of  voting  tn»t.  Vojn  Bauer  continued  as 
managing  director  anjd  the  German  staff  re- 
mained with  him.  ^ven  of  the  company's 
12  officers  were  Germans.  Twenty-one  of  its 
pilots  were  Germans.' believed  to  be  reserve 
officers  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  German  Air 
Ministry.  They  were— perhaps  for  that  rea- 
son— willing  to  accept  lower  wages  than  pilots 
of  other  nationalities.  The  15  German  flight 
mechanics  were  ais^  suspected  of  being 
trained  copilots  and  ifeserve  officers. 

Meanwhile  there  arose,  both  In  the  United 
States  and  In  Colombia,  Increasing  concern 
over  the  fact  that  a  German-dominated  air 
line  was  operating  within  easy  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  Panama  Canal.  At  the  outset 
efforts  to  "de-Germanize"  Scadta  met  with 
little  result.  But  In  1939  the  Colombian 
Government  succeeded  In  bringing  about  a 
merger  between  Scadta  and  Saco,  a  bona  fide 
Colombian-flag  company,  and  In  "nationaliz- 
ing" this  new  line — .j\erovla8  Naclonales  de 
Colombia,  known  as  i  Avlanca — by  retaining 
the  right  to  acquire  d  controUlng  Interest  In 
the  enterprise  at  anjf  time  within  10  years 
of  Its  reorganization.  Avlanca  now  operates 
a  total  of  5,175  route-lmlles. 

With  this  merger  j  the  situation  became 
somewhat  clearer.  Ilie  new  company  was 
under  Pan  American's  financial  control.  Nev- 
ertheless, von  Bauer  pnd  his  German  asso- 
ciates remained,  and  difficulties  were  encoun- 
tered in  replacing  tjhe  German  operating 
personnel.  United  States  or  Colombian  pi- 
lots could  not  take  over  from  the  Germans 
without  first  familiarizing  themselves  with 
the  Scadta  routes,  afid  It  was  feared  that 
a  program  aimed  at  the  gradual  replacement 
of  the  German  pllotk  would  result  In  the 
Immediate  resignation  of  all  of  them,  thereby 
crippling  the  whole  organization.  The  thesis 
was  therefore  accepttid  that  replacement  of 
the  German  communlbatlons  personnel  would 
provide  a  sufficient  check  on  the  movement 
of  aircraft  to  guard  against  a  surprise  attack 
on  the  Panama  Canal .[  Nevertheless,  pressure 
for  the  "de-Germanlzatlon"  of  the  new  com- 
pany continued.  | 

At  the  end  of  Ja:|iuary  1940  von  Bauer 
finally  submitted  his  resignation.  This  was 
followed  within  a  month  or  so  by  the 
resignations  <5f  Albert  "netjen,  elected  act- 
ing president  when  j  von  Bauer  resigned; 
Herman  Kuehl,  manager  and  vice  president; 
Wllhelm  Schnurbuscjh.  technical  director; 
and  several  others.  (Schnurbusch  was  re- 
appointed in  an  advisory  capacity  for  a 
period  of  2  years.)  But  of  the  79  or  80 
Germans  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
company's  technical  and  managerial  staff, 
there  still  remained  a  substantial  number 
In  the  operating,  maintenance,  and  com- 
munications departmi^nts. 

The  blitzkriegs  agiilnst  Scandinavia,  the 
Low  Countries,  and  ^ance,  with  their  dis- 
closures of  "fifth  column"  activities,  finally 
gave  the  Joint  guardians  of  hemisphere  de- 
fense serious  alarm.  On  June  8,  therefore, 
the  Scadt-Sato  merger  was  finally  ratified 
by  the  stockholders,  and  immediately  there- 
after all  of  Scadta's  German  fiight,  radio, 
and  shop  personnel  Htill  on  the  rolls  were 
retired   with   substantial   bonuses.      But  an 
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approximately  equal  number  of  German 
office  personnel,  including  the  traffic  man- 
ager and  chiefs  of  postal  and  expren  serv- 
ices, still  remained. 

Immediately   after   the    discharge   of   the 
pilots  and  technlciaxis,  the  German  Legation 
at  Bogoti  announced  that  no  attempt  would 
be  made  to  repatriate  citizens  of  the  Reich, 
despite  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  them  were 
military  reserve  officers.    Howeva.  Associated 
Press  dispatches  from  Panama  reported  the 
departure  during  August  of  some  20  of  these 
men    with    their    families    on    a    Japanese 
steamer  bound  for  the  Orient.    Twenty  more 
are  said  to  have  escaped  on  board  the  German 
freighter    Helgoland   which    slipped    out    of 
Puerto  Colombia  on  October  29  withom  ob- 
taining proper  clearance  from  the  Colombian 
authorities.     Some  of  the  dismissed  person- 
nel remaining  in  Colombia  are  reported  to 
have  settled  in  the  sparsely  populated  llanos 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  in  order  to 
take    up    "farming."    an    occupation    which 
seems  scarcely  suited  to  airplane  pUots.  me- 
chanics, and  radiomen.    Two  former  Scadta 
pilots.  Hans  Hoffman  and  Fritz  Herzhauser, 
have  been  conducting  an   unscheduled  air- 
transport service   In   this  region   under   the 
corporate   name   of   Arco.    These   two    men 
have  been  In  an  excellent  position  to  survey 
landing  fields  In  Colombia's  unpatroUed  east- 
ern plains,  and  even  to  lay  out  and  stock 
such  fields.     Although  the  Colombian  Gov- 
ernment revoked  their   concession   last   Au- 
gvist.  It  is  reported  that  they  are  seeking  to 
expand  their  activities. 

Other  Germans,  formerly  with  Scadta.  still 
remain  In  Colombia  engaged  in  various  ac- 
tives. One  suspects  that  the  last  has  not 
been  heard  of  the  goodly  company  of  Scadta 
aliunnl. 

AXR0P06TA  ARGENTINA 

Aeropoeta  Argentina  Is  an  Argentine  com- 
pany; Its  board  of  directors  is  100  percent 
Argentine  and  all  Its  capital  is  Argentine.  It 
Is  an  outgrowth  of  the  French  Aeropostale 
company.  Its  administrators,  most  of  whom 
are  well  known  in  Argentine  politics,  are  not 
at  all  pro-Nazi  or  pro-Fascist.  The  president 
and  owner  of  the  company,  Ernesto  Pueyrre- 
don,  belongs  to  one  of  Argentina's  oldest  fam- 
ilies. Yet  Lufthansa-Condor  Is  in  a  position 
to  dominate  Aeroposta's  policies. 

Aeroposta  dates  back  to  October  1929.    Its 
8«Tices  have  been  efficiently  operated  and  Its 
traffic  has  steadily  Improved.    At  the  present 
time  the  oompwny  is  said  to  be  on  a  paying 
basis.     In  1936  the  Pueyrredon  group  took  It 
over  from  the  Government,  which  had  been 
operating  the  line  since  Its  abandonment  by 
Aeropostale  In  1931.    The  new  management 
soon  found  Itself  In  financial  difficulties.   That 
was  where  Lufthansa-Condor  stepped  Into  the 
picture  with  Its  outwardly  attractive  long- 
term,  pay-as-you-eam.  equipment-rehabilita- 
tion proposal.     Under  this  scheme  three  trl- 
motored  Junkers  Ju52'b  were  delivered  to  the 
company   against  a   minimum  cash  outlay. 
The  contract,  of  course,  mortgaged  Aeroposta's 
assets  and  futive  earnings,  which  in  the  event 
of  default  would  provide  the  Germans  with  an 
effective  wedge  for  further  Infiltration.    Fur- 
thermore, it  provided  that  speclflcally  desig- 
nated German  pilots  and  mechanics  should 
be  employed  for  fixed  periods,  that  German 
specialists  were  to  train  Aeroposta's  Argentine 
personnel,  and  that  Condor  should  direct  and 
supervise  the  maintenance  of  the  planes.  In- 
cluding major  overhaul  In  Condor's  own  shops, 
until  finid  pajTnent  had  been  made  in  full. 
As  a  res\ilt  of  these  terms  Lufthansa-Condor 
has  obtained  a  considerable  degree  of  control 
over   the   line.      Innocent-appearing   equip- 
ment contracts  of  this  sort  have  constituted 
one  of  the  major  weapons  in  Germany's  pene- 
tration of  South  American  skyways. 

Aeroposta  Argentina  now  operates  approxi- 
mately 1,600  miles  of  scheduled  routes.  It 
has  for  some  time  been  seeking  additional 
subsidized  extensions,  including  an  eventual 


Junction  In  the  northwest  with  the  Luft- 
hansa-affiliated Uoyd  Aereo  Boliviano.  Junc- 
tion Is  already  made  at  B\ienoe  Aires  with  the 
Lufthansa-Condor  system.  Aeroposta  also 
connects  at  Buenos  Aires  with  the  CcmpafUa 
Aeron&utica  Uruguaya  S.  A.,  known  as  Causa, 
which  operates  to  Montevideo  and  other 
points  In  Uruguay.  Causa  is  a  small  com- 
pany whose  principal  financial  back.ng  comes 
from  the  Supervlelle  family.  Uruguayan  bank- 
ers and  ranchers.  It  is  considered  to  be  a 
Uruguayan  enterprise,  though  under  some 
degree  of  German  Infiuence.  Its  pilots  are. 
or  have  been,  Germans;  its  flying  equipment 
consists  of  two  Junkers  Ju52  seaplanes;  while 
the  technical  supervision  of  these  aircraft. 
Including  major  maintenance,  is  In  the  hands 
of  Condor. 

THz  MAB-r Ascxar  Lime  with  suaora 
Fascist  Italy  has  long  had  aerial  aspirations 
In  South  America;  but  only  In  December 
1939,  after  a  lengthy  period  of  preparation, 
did  the  Ala  Llttorla  company  finally  inaugu- 
rate Its  widely  publicized  service  from  Rome 
to  Rlo.  This  Une  Is  operated  by  a  heavUy 
subsidized  offshoot  called  LInee  Aeree  Trans- 
contlnentall  Itallane,  or  more  briefly  Latl.  Its 
managing  director  Is  Bruno  Mussolini,  the 
Duces  son. 

The  preparatory  period  gave  certain  Indica- 
tions as  to  the  nature  of  the  service  which 
the  Italians  proposed  to  give.  In  Brazil  the 
Ala  Llttorla  staff,  engaged  ostensibly  In  pre- 
liminary studies  and  negotiation,  comprised 
some  30  persons,  most  of  whom  were  officers 
of  the  Regla  Aeronautlca.  They  made  great 
efforts  to  curry  Brazilian  official  favor,  with 
some  success.  In  Argentina  similar  efforts 
T7ere  less  successful.  Argentine  opinion, 
since  the  Ethiopian,  Spanish,  and  Albanian 
episodes,  has  been  decidedly  antagonistic  to 
the  Fascists,  despite  the  existence  of  a  large 
Italian  element  in  the  population.  The  Ar- 
gentines were  also  alarmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  airplanes  used  on  Ala  LIttorla's  siirvey 
flights  were  bombardment  craft — one  of  them 
even  carried  machlne-gim  mountings  and  a 
coat  of  camouflage.  Popular  Indignation  was 
so  aroused  over  the  proposed  use  of  military 
pilots  that  the  Argentine  authorities  flatly 
refused  to  permit  this  phase  of  the  program. 

Ala  Llttorla  also  acted  as  sales  agent  In 
South  America  for  Savola  MarchettI  bom- 
bardment planes.  It  controlled  a  pseudo-Ar- 
gentine alr-Une  company  called  La  Corpora- 
cI6n  Sudamerlcana  de  Servlclos  A6reos.  That 
venture  nearly  came  to  an  untimely  end  when 
the  Department  of  Civil  Aeronautics  sus- 
pended Its  service  because  the  company's  Ital- 
ian pilots  had  refused  to  turn  the  Sudamerl- 
cana planes  over  to  Argentine  copilots  at  the 
end  of  the  first  6  months  of  operation,  as 
prescribed  In  the  terms  of  the  concession. 
ShMtly  thereafter  Sudamerlcana  lost  Its  oper- 
ating license  because  of  its  persistent  refusal 
to  submit  Its  planes  to  airworthiness  Inspec- 
tion and  test.  The  license  was  reinstated, 
however,  when  the  company  agreed  to  the 
Government's  demands,  and  Sudamerlcana  Is 
again  flying  Its  Macchl  planes  on  dally  sched-  " 
ule  between  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. 

Ala  LIttorla's  authorization  to  operate  Its 
transoceanic  service  as  far  as  Argentina  has 
not  been  exercised  and  has  now  lapsed.  Pre- 
sumably a  new  permit  will  be  sought  In  Lati's 
name.  Lati's  Rome-to-Rlo  service  continues 
In  operation,  though  somewhat  irregularly. 
At  present  It  la  the  only  air  service  across  the 
South  Atlantic.  Lufthansa  having  siispended 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  Air  France 
at  the  end  of  June  1940.»  The  Latl  route  in 
Brazil  Is  1.800  miles  long. 

The  Italian  service  has  taken  the  place  of 
Lufthansa  for  all  Nazi-Fascist  communication 
with  South  America.  Air  mall  from  South 
American  cities  to  central  Europe  via  Con- 

*  For  a  description  and  map  of  trans-Atlantle 
air  routes  see  Edward  P.  Warner's  Atlantic 
Airways,  Foreign  Affairs,  April  1938. 
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dcn'-Latl  takes  less  time  than  from  the  same 
points  to  New  York.  Instructions,  funds,  and 
propaganda  material  for  Nazi  agents  In  Latin 
America  are  transmitted  in  this  manner  from 
Berlin.  The  planes  used,  convertible  bombers 
with  a  cruising  speed  of  better  than  220  miles 
per  how  and  a  range  of  over  2,500  miles,  are 
trlmotored  Savola  Marchettl  S83T's,  known 
as  green  mice.  These  planes  go  from  Rome 
to  Rio  in  3  days  via  Seville,  Rio  de  Oro  (Span- 
Uh).  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  (Portuguese), 
and  Recife.  The  Atlantic  crossing  takes 
about  9  hours. 

CONCLUSXOir 

This  network  of  air  lines  controlled  or 
dominated  by  the  Germans  and  Italians  now 
covers  a  good  part  of  South  America.  The 
German  components  are  integrated  by  the 
directive  genius  of  Deutsche  Lufthansa,  and 
they  are  coordinated  In  matters  of  propa- 
ganda and  public  relations  with  the  general 
program  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse.  Through  Its 
Fascist  partner,  the  Germans  control  the  only 
airway  connection  now  operating  between 
Burope.  Africa,  and  South  America.  As  for 
the  future,  the  Germans  are  planning  to 
expand  their  airways  in  and  to  South  Amer- 
ica. Dr.  Von  Bauer  Is  understood  to  be 
preparing  such  plans  to  be  put  Into  effect 
after  the  war. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  neither  the 
present  activities  nor  the  future  plans  of  the 
Axis-dominated  air  lines  In  South  America 
are  advantageous  to  their  American  com- 
petitors: nor  are  they  compatible  with  our 
policy  of  hemispheric  security.  Several  of 
the  South  American  republics  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  aware  of  this  latter  fact  and 
of  the  threat  to  themselves  Inherent  In  the 
activities  of  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  air-trans- 
port enterprises.  Y«;t  It  is  not  sufficient 
merely  to  be  aware  of  the  situation;  prompt 
and  effective  measures  are  required.  That 
•uch  measures  are  possible  is  evidenced  by 
the  recent  progress  In  de-Germanizing 
Scadta.  All  the  South  American  govern- 
ments should  cooperate  In  a  policy  of  na- 
tionalizing whatever  air  lines  under  their 
flags  which  engage  in  activities  that  are  ac- 
tually or  potentially  subversive,  and  they 
should  scotch  the  mlsiise  of  commercial  per- 
mits granted  to  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  lines  by 
.  canceling  them  if  necessary. 

Some  progress  Is  being  made  toward  these 
goals.  In  Ecuador  the  Government  has  per- 
mitted Pan  American -Grace  to  extend  its 
routes  so  as  to  include  certain  points  vintll 
recently  served  only  by  Lvifthansa's  afBliate 
Sedta.  In  both  Brazil  and  Argentina,  the 
Governments  are  making  concrete  efforts  to 
eliminate  the  employment  of  non-native- 
bom  pilots  by  Syndicato  Condor  and  certain 
other  lines  operating  under  the  Brazilian  and 
Argentine  flags.  Pan  American  Is  stepping 
up  its  schedules  to  Latin-American  points 
and  Increasing  frequencies  of  service  by  plac- 
ing new  aircraft  of  greater  speed  and  range 
in  operation,  day  and  night,  over  routes  more 
direct  than  those  flown  heretofore.  But  more 
remains  to  be  done. 

For  example,  a  wisely  planned  and  coordi- 
nated program  is  needed  for  the  replacement 
of  equipment  on  the  national  air  lines  of 
the  Latin-American  countries.  Many  of  the 
South  American  air  carriers  seriously  require 
new  aircraft,  spare  parts,  and  other  materiel 
which  they  can  no  longer  obtain  from  Ger- 
many. The  United  States  could  well  step 
Into  this  breach.  If  aircraft,  engines,  and 
accessor ies  were  to  be  supplied  to  the  na- 
tional air  lines  on  terms  no  less  favorable 
than  these  provided  by  the  Lufthansa -Junk- 
ers equipment  contracts,  there  would  be  little 
inducement  for  the  lines  to  revert  later  to 
German  equipment.  We  might  go  so  far  as 
to  assist  the  national  lines  in  liquidating 
these  German  contracts.  In  retvirn  for  this, 
and  in  full  cooperation  with  the  governments 
eoncerned,  the  lines  should  be  Induced  to 


divest  themselves  of  all  German  control,  or 
influence,  and  personnel. 

To  accomplish  all  this  we  might  have  to 
aid  In  ^jrovidlng  trained  flying  and  technical 
personnel  for  ah  Interim  period,  under  some 
arrangement  whereby  the  lines  would  not  be 
burdened  with  too  great  an  increase  in  pay- 
roll expense  over  the  cost  of  the  present 
German  staffs.  We  should  make  every  effort 
to  cooperate  in  training  more  Latin  Ameri- 
cans to  be  competent  transport  pilots.  They 
make  excellent  aviators  when  properly 
schooled,  but  there  is  at  present  an  Insuffi- 
ciency of  experienced  men  to  staff  the  na- 
tional lines.  We  can  furthermore  aid  the 
air  lines  themselves  by  providing  the  local 
departments  of  civil  aeronautics  In  some  of 
the  Latin  American  republics  with  ground 
equipment  and  installations  on  liberal  terms, 
as  well  as  technical  collaboration  where  de- 
sired. The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washlng- 
fon  Is  now  in  a  position  to  extend  Its  facili- 
ties for  such  purposes. 

In  all  of  this  the  cooperation  of  the  South 
American  countries  Is,  quite  evidently,  essen- 
tial. There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  this  co- 
operation would  be  forthcoming,  In  most  cases 
at  least,  if  we  presented  them  with  a  clear 
and  properly  coordinated  program.  Such 
a  program  will,  of  course,  cost  a  considerable 
sum.  It  win  need  both  the  flnanclal  and 
technical  backing  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. It  will  require  the  support  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  and  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  In  the  matter  of 
priorities  on  equipment  and  flight  personnel. 
But  there  can  be  no  question  that  It  would 
pay  high  dividends  In  terms  of  national  and 
heml.'-pheric  security. 
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Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  radio  address  given 
over  station  WOL  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  January  22,  1941,  by  my  distinguished 
constituent.  Col.  Hanford  MacNider: 

There  has  been  introduced  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  a  war  bill,  H.  R.  1776. 
War  bills  have  but  one  purpose,  no  matter 
what  their  first  significance,  and  that  Is  war. 
Let  me  quote  an  Interesting  state  document: 

"The  object  of  this  war  Is  to  deliver  the 
free  people  of  the  world  from  the  menace 
and  the  actual  power  of  a  vast  mUltary  es- 
tablishment controlled  by  an  irresponsible 
government  which,  having  secretly  planned 
to  dominate  the  world,  proceeded  to  carry 
the  plan  out  without  regard  either  to  the 
sacred  obligations  of  treaty  or  the  long-es- 
tablished practices  and  long-cherished  prin- 
ciples of  international  action  and  honor; 
which  chose  its  own  time  for  the  war;  de- 
livered its  blow  fiercely  and  suddenly;  stopped 
at  no  barrier,  either  of  law  or  of  mercy;  swept 


a  whole  continent  within  the  tide  of  blood — 
not  the  blood  of  soldiers  only,  but  the  blood 
of  innocent  women  and  children  also,  and 
of  the  helpless  poor.  This  power  is  not  the 
German  people.  It  is  the  ruthless  master  of 
the  German  people.  It  is  no  business  of  ours 
how  that  great  people  came  under  the  con- 
trol or  submitted  with  temporary  zest  to  the 
domination  of  its  purpose,  but  it  is  our  busi- 
ness to  see  to  it  that  the  history  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  Is  no  longer  left  to  Its  handling." 
5  Does  that  sound  familiar?  Those  are  the 
words  of  Woodrow  Wilson  twenty-odd  years 
ago.     Is  1917  repeating  Itself? 

President  Wilson  had  been  reelected  i)e- 
cause  he  had  kept  us  out  of  war.  We  have 
but  recovered  from  another  Presidential  cam- 
paign In  which  both  major  candidates  as- 
sured us  over  and  over  again  that  they  were 
against  our  participation  in  war. 

Is  1917  still  repeating  Itself? 

In  any  discussion  of  the  legislation  now 
before  the  Congress,  H.  R.  1776,  it  Is  only  fair 
that  the  attitude  of  whoever  discusses  It  be 
understood  and  that  It  be  taken  Into  account 
for.  better  or  for  worse.  So,  I  wish  to  make 
two  clarifying  statements: 

First.  All  my  sympathies  are  with  Britain, 
Greece,  and  China.  They  are  fighting  a  gal- 
lant fight  against  great  odds,  and  I  pray,  as 
does  every  freeman,  that  they  may  win  it.  I 
would  like  to  see  all  dictators  and  aggressors, 
especially  Hitler.'  liquidated  once  and  for  all. 
Consistent  with  the  speedy  and  sound  build- 
ing of  our  own  national  defense,  I  am  willing, 
as  are  all  Americans  I  know,  that  all  or  any 
nations  fighting  aggression  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase such  weapons  as  we  can  spare.  If  the 
emergency  is  as  great  as  the  leaders  of  the 
present  administration  say  it  is,  stripping  oxir 
forces  of  their  weapons  at  such  a  time  is. 
in  my  opinion,  almost  a  treasonable  policy. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  give  away  our 
own  defenses,  nor  allow  carefully  manufac- 
tured fear  or  propagandized  hysteria  to  de- 
stroy the  best  defense  we  possess — the  very 
thing  which  has  made  America  the  greatest 
nation  on  earth^plain,  ordinary,  common 
senfe. 

I  have  heard  no  accredited  military  au- 
thority who  thinks  that  we  are  in  imminent 
danger  of  Invasion  from  anywhere.  What  is 
more,  if  we  can  depend  upon  the  statement 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  War— and  I  think 
he  knows  what  he  Is  talking  about — we  soon 
shall  have  the  necessary  men  trained  and 
under  arms  to  turn  any  hostile  approach  to 
our  shores  into  a  first-class  disaster  for  who- 
ever tries  It. 

S3Cond.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  any 
further  attempt  on  our  part  to  demand  a 
place  In  the  Old  World's  everlasting  quarrels. 
Europe  and  Asia  have  been  In  constant  battle 
over  the  balance  of  power  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  they'll  be  at  it  long  after  all  of  us 
here  are  gone.  Our  fathers  came  to  this  land 
to  leave  all  that  behind  them.  If  we  put  oxu- 
selves  back  Into  It  now,  we  shall  lose  this  Re- 
public— a  heritage  we  all  have  sworn  to 
protect. 

Along  wltlj  several  million  other  Americans, 
I  spent  2  years  overseas  twenty-odd  years 
ago  in  a  great  crusade  to  save  democracy.  1 
have  no  regrets  over  that  experience,  costly 
as  It  was  to  this  Nation  not  only  economically 
but  morally  and  governmentally.  if  from  it 
we  learned  our  lesson— the  utter  futility  of 
our  intervention  In  European  affairs.  I  shaU 
not  willingly  allow  my  sons  or  any  American's 
sons  to  be  committed  to  the  policing  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I  am  unalterably  opposed 
to  stopping  with  their  lives  all  or  any  wars 
which  Europe  and  Asia  want  to  start  and 
about  which  we  have  never  been  consulted. 

I  am  for  America  first.  That  may  be  trea- 
son to  those  who  believe  that  all  wars  abroad 
are  our  wars  and  that  we  should  let  others 
fight  our  battles  for  us.  I  do  not.  I  am  for 
an  impregnable  defense  for  America.    No  for- 
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elgn  power  nor  group  of  powers  will  ever  at- 
tack a  prepared  America.  The  spokesman  of 
this  administration  told  us  in  effect  not  so 
long  ago  that  we  must  accept  the  fact  that 
dictator  nations  can  do  things  much  more  ef- 
ficiently and  effectively  than  we  can.  I  dis- 
agree utterly.  Glv^n  half  a  chance,  a  free 
America  can  outdo  any  of  them.  If  necessary, 
we  can  whip  them  lill  put  together. 

Either  the  wars  overseas  are  our  wars,  or 
they  are  not.  If  they  are.  we  should  be  in 
them  now  with  everything  we  have.  If  they 
are  not.  we  shouldi  obey  the  laws  upon  our 
own  statute  books  and  preserve  America  as 
a  great  citadel  of  (pnllghtened  democracy  to 
which  men  and  nations  can  repair  for  in- 
spiration and  guidijince  to  a  return  of  civil- 
ization— an  America  strong  and  unafraid 

I  believe  that  thej  American  people,  through 
their  elected  representatives,  are  competent 
to  make  that  declsllon.  And  that  brings  us 
straight  to  the  legislation  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

H.  R.  1776.  We  ill  have  heard  that  there 
has  been  some  objection  made  to  Senator 
Wheeleh's  designation  of  this  bill,  or  its 
companion  piece  in  the  Senate,  when  he  re- 
ferred to  It  as  the  administration's  new  triple 
A  program.  There  may  be  objection  to 
calling  It  the  war  bill.  So  let's  simply  refer 
to  It  Instead  as  the  thriple-threat  bUl— lease, 
lend,  and  lose  America's  defenses.  It  Is  pro- 
posed, at  a  time  when  we  hear  on  all  sides 
from  practically  the  same  people,  or  their 
echoes,  that  this  is  our  time  of  greatest 
danger.  I  agree  with  them.  I  think  It  Is 
myself.  But  that  danger  Is  not  Invasion 
from  without  It  l3  danger  of  disintegration 
from  within.  There  Is  a  strange  significance 
to  the  number  assigned  by  chance  to  this  bill 
in  the  House  of  Representatives — 1778.  It 
is  hardly  the  same  thing  we  have  alwasrs 
celebrated,  not,  I  hope,  for  the  last  time,  on 
the  Fourth  of  July.  This  Is  rot  a  declara- 
tion of  Independence,  except  for  the  Presi- 
dent who  would  be  free  Indeed  from  neces- 
sity of  consulting  with  the  representatives 
•of  the  people  whom  we  elected  for  Just  that 
purpose.  For  the  rest  of  us  It  would  be  a 
declaration  of  dependence,  of  decadence,  of 
destruction  to  America.  Temporary,  only 
temporary,  say  Its  proponents.  And  might 
we  answer,  with  all  due  respect,  "Yes;  we've 
heard  that  before." 

I  am  against  the  abdication  by  Congress 
almost  at  the  moment  it  is  seated.  I  am 
against  the  delegation  of  the  powers  given  it 
by  the  Constitution  to  any  one  man.  no  mat- 
ter how  wise  and  able  he  may  be.  That 
would  be  in  my  opinion  a  direct  scuttling  of 
our  form  of  government,  a  betrayal  of  the 
American  people — a  direct  violation  of  the 
basic  law  of  this  land — the  Constitution. 

The  first  responsibility  of  every  American 
is  to  his  fellow  Americans.  The  first  re- 
sponsibility of  our  Government  is  to  the 
American  people,  not  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  no  matter  how  sorely  beleaguered  It 
may  be. 

There  can  be  but  one  test  and  only  one 
test  for  every  measure  which  comes  before 
the  American  Congress.  "First,  is  It  good  for 
America?"  This  legislation  under  the  guise 
of  aid  to  democracy  abroad  destroys  our 
democratic  processes  at  home.  A  vote  in 
its  favor  by  any  man  would,  to  my  mind, 
amount  to  a  confession  that  democracy  will 
not  work  in  an  emergency.  It  would  consti- 
tute his  personal  admission  that  he  has  lost 
faith  in  America,  Its  people,  Its  form  of  gov- 
ernment. It  would  serve  notice  to  all  who 
believe  in  dictatorship  that  they  were  right, 
that  we  have  always  been  wrong.  It  would 
be  hoisting  the  white  fiag  of  surrender  for 
free  men  everywhere. 

Without  outlining  the  powers  and  their 
limitations  Imposed  by  our  Constitution,  we 
can  all  well  remember  that  alliances  with 


foreign  powers  are  accomplished  by  legisla- 
tion in  the  United  States,  not  by  decree  or 
win  of  the  head  of  the  state  as  In  most  other 
lands. 

The  American  people  are  the  stockholders 
of  the  United  States.  They  elect  a  Congress, 
who  act  as  their  board  of  directors,  and  they 
elect  a  President  as  general  manager.  The 
board  of  directors  is  the  policy-making  body, 
and  upon  the  general  manager  rests  the  duty 
of  carrying  out  the  policies  of  the  board- 
Congress.  The  Members  of  Congress  are  mere 
tnistees  of  the  public  vested  with  certain 
definite  duties,  which.  Us  trustees,  they  have 
no  right  to  delegate  to  anyone  else  or  re- 
linquish themselves.  A  trustee  is  generally 
selected  because  of  confidence  In  his  Integ- 
rity, In  his  Judgment  and  In  his  ability. 
Judgment  and  ability  are  qualities  that  can- 
not be  delegated.  When  an  attempt  is  made 
to  do  so  the  trustee  is  derelict  to  his  duty. 
The  Congress  is  vested  with  the  sole  legis- 
lative power  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  people  of  the  United  States.  In  electing 
a  Congress,  have  a  right  to  rely  upon  the 
constitutional  powers  under  which  the  Con- 
gress is  to  act.  The  Congress  cannot  escape 
that  responsibility  by  giving  blanket  au- 
thority to  the  Chief  Executive.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  adoption  of  this  legislation  would 
constitute  something  much  more  reprehen- 
sible than  that.  It  would  in  reality  be  throw- 
ing the  greatest  and  up  to  now  most  suc- 
cessftil  going  business  in  history,  these  United 
States,  Into  receivership,  and  appointing  the 
President  its  receiver.  Are  we  as  bankrupt 
in  courage,  character.  In  fiber  as  that?  The 
passage  of  this  bill  would  mean  to  me  that 
we  were  willing  to  quit  as  a  republic,  give  a 
receiver  the  power  to  liquidate  it,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  stockholders,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  for  some  hypothetical 
creditors,  to  whom  we  owe  nothing.  If  the 
board  of  directors  of  any  corporation  should 
do  such  an  act,  there  is  not  a  court  In  the 
land  that  would  not  Instantly  remove  them 
and  subject  them  to  penalties  for  a  failure 
to  perform  their  trust  and  their  duty. 

A  few  days  ago  over  the  air,  Gtrr  M.  Gn.- 
LETTK,  United  States  Senator  from  Iowa,  my 
own  State,  spoke  to  the  question  now  before 
the  Nation.  I  am  not  of  his  political  faith, 
but  I  was  proud  to  hear  him,  and  as  one 
listener  out  on  a  farm  in  the  State  he  repre- 
sents to  second  with  my  heart  the  words  he 
said  Twenty-three  years  ago.  he  told  us.  as 
an  American  soldier  in  France,  he  went  down 
on  his  knees  in  the  mud  and  swore  to  his 
God.  that  he  would  do  everything  within  his 
power  to  prevent  that  sort  of  experience  again 
for  American  boys.  He  made  a  plea  for  open 
and  free  discussion  that  the  will  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  might  be  fully  developed  and 
translated  into  action  by  Congress,  that  they 
might  have  guidance  in  a  situation  which 
may  well  hold  in  balance  the  whole  future 
of  the  United  States  as  a  free  land  of  free 
people.  This  issue  was  not  before  the  people 
In  the  last  campaign.  Now  your  voice  must 
and  should  be  heard.  If  you  dont  want  to 
go  to  war  without  being  asked,  write  your 
Senators  and  Congressmen  tonight.  1*611 
them  to  retain  that  power  for  the  Congress. 
If  you  can  be  a  rallying  point  against  a 
cesperate  push  down  the  slippery  path  to  war, 
write  the  America  First  Committee.  Board  of 
Trade  Building.  Chicago,  and  offer  your  serv- 
ices, or  to  its  local  chapter,  if  you  have  one. 
Tell  the  world  that  you  are  for  America, 
first — and  not  for  war. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  that,  no  matter 
bow  convenient,  plausible,  or  expeditious  the 
transfer  of  powers  proposed  in  this  legislation 
may  be,  its  incorporation  Into  our  laws  would 
mean  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  this  Re- 
public with  ccnseqxient  disaster  not  only  to 
the  American  people  but  to  free  men  every- 
where. 
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HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

CV  CONNXCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 


Friday.  January  24, 1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  BRIDGEPORT  (CONN.) 
HERALD 


Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  given  me  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  submit  an  article  from  the 
Bridgeport  Herald  covering,  in  part,  the 
investigation  of  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee  on  competitive  con- 
ditions in  the  life-insurance  industry. 
This  is  done  at  the  request  of  Leigh 
Danenberg,  publisher  of  the  Herald. 

The  article  follows: 

Hasttobd  CHizrs  Admit  Rati  Fixino  on  In- 
strmANCE  —  Federal  PaoBcaa  Babe  "Bio 
Thsxe"  Agreement 

Washington — There  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  use  in  shopping  cu'Oimd  for  life  insur- 
ance in  Hai-tford,  Conn.,  home  of  the  three 
largest  companies  seUing  nonpartlcipating 
policies  in  the  United  States.  Judging  from 
facts  brotight  to  light  on  competitive  condi- 
tions in  the  life-insurance  industry  by  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  Committee. 

No  use  shopping  around,  that  is.  if  the 
purchaser  Is  looking  for  a  bargain. 

The  reason  Is  simple,  the  rates  are  uniform 
for  the  "big  three" — Travelers.  Aetna,  and 
Connecticut  General. 

Moreover,  thanks  to  little-known  agree- 
ments on  ordinary  life  rates  engineered  by 
the  Hartford  group  over  a  period  of  years,  ac- 
cording to  sworn  testimony  before  the  Monop- 
oly Committee,  price  competition  is  noticeably 
lacking  among  many  other  insurance  con- 
cerns of  the  country. 

Now,  whether  this  is  good  or  bad  for  the 
Industry  and  for  the  public  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  on  which  the  Monopoly  Committee 
remains  silent. 

In  its  examination  of  various  Industries 
and  economic  practices  prevalent  In  the 
American  business  world,  it  has  been  seeking 
the  facts  and  existing  conditions  only. 

It  has  not  been  on  a  muck-raking  expe- 
dition. 

The  Committee  will  draw  some  conclusions 
on  the  way  the  big  insurance  companies  have 
abolished  competition. 

That  they  have  done  so,  as  revealed  by  tbe 
testimony  given  under  oath  by  important 
Hartford  executives,  seems  obvious. 

When  pressed,  the  witnesses  have  admitted 
that  as  a  practical  matter,  the  restilts  of  the 
intercompany  agreements  have  been  to  elim- 
inate many  elements  of  competition. 

They  Insist  that  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
agreements  or  that  they  wwe  trying  to  dodge 
the  antitrust  laws. 

On  the  advice  of  their  company  attorneys, 
they  believed  no  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws  had  taken  place,  in  effecting  these  mu- 
tual understandings  on  what  to  charge  the 
prospective  customer. 

Their  plea  has  been  that  the  agreements 
were  desirable  for  l^e  good  of  the  company 
and  the  cxistomer  and  the  Industry. 

The  contribution  of  the  Monopoly  Com- 
mittee to  the  enlightenment  of  the  buying 
public,  however,  has  been  to  disclose  tbe  fact 
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that  uniform  rates  among  Insiirance  com- 
panies are  not  a  mere  coincidence. 

Only  by  delving  Into  the  minutes  and 
records  of  the  individual  leaders  In  this  ap- 
parent combine,  did  the  Committee's  exam- 
iners, under  the  direction  of  Stephen  A. 
0«mU.  of  New  Haven,  attorney  for  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  and  spe- 
cial counsel  for  the  Monopoly  Committee, 
reveal  the  cool,  calculating,  persistent,  and 
•t  times  ruthless  manner,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal life  insurance  companies  went  at  the 
business  of  herding  everybody  Into  line  in 
_the  matter  of  rates. 

The  general  public  knew  nothing  of  what 
was  going  on  behind  the  scenes. 

This  fact  occasioned  considerable  comment 
by  the  committee. 

They  wanted  to  know  why  the  public  was 
not  Informed  that  the  companies  had  gotten 
together  on  rates. 

There  was  questioning  by  members  why 
State  insurance  departments  were  not  ad- 
vised as  to  the  methods  by  which  the  simi- 
larity in  rates  was  efi acted. 

The  line  of  questioning  indicated  State 
Instirance  officials  have  been  none  too  alert 
In  enforcing  the  antitrust  laws  or  In  finding 
out  just  what  has  been  going  on. 

If  they  have  been  asleep  or  have  been 
hoodwinked  by  the  insurance  interests  or  are 
under  their  domination,  proponents  of  Fed- 
eral regulation  will  make  much  of  the  situ- 
ation if  proposals  for  legislation  ever  reach 
Congress. 

Testimony  on  the  agreements  controlling 
the  rates  of  ordinary  life  insurance  was  ob- 
tained from  the  following  Hartford  witnesses: 
B.  D.  Flynn,  vice  president  and  actuary  of 
the  Travelers.  John  M.  Laird,  vice  president 
of  the  Connecticut  General  Life.  H.  S.  Beers, 
vice  president  of  the  Aetna. 

Valentine  Howell,  vice  president  and  actu- 
ary of  the  Prudential,  also  was  Interrogated. 
The  committee  expressed  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  candor  and  cooperation  shown 
by  the  insxirance  executives  in  testifying  on 
matters  affecting  the  transactions  of  their 
companies. 

While  Mr.  Beers  was  on  the  witness  stand. 
Senator  Joseph  C.  OlfAHONrr,  chairman  of 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee, 
made  this  observation: 

"I  think  there  Is  basis  for  the  opinion  you 
have  recently  expressed  of  the  high  character 
of  the  executives  of  the  insxirance  business. 
"I  think  the  testlnoony  which  has  been 
given  here  today  and  yesterday  indicates  a 
disposition  upon  the  part  of  the  witnesses  to 
be  quite  generally  frank. 

"Tou  have  been  exceptionally  frank  in  an- 
swering questions  which  have  been  pro- 
pounded from  all  sides.  It  seems  to  me,  and 
I  think  that  is  very  helpful  in  getting  to  a 
basis  of  understanding  of  the  problem." 

Mr.  Flynn  also  came  in  for  a  few  bouquets 
tossed  by  the  people  who  were  at  the  same 
time  turning  the  insurance  business  inside 
out  and  showing  the  public  what  makes  it 
dick. 

At  the  end  of  the  Inquiry  on  ordinary-life 
rates,  Leon  Henderson,  member  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  said: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be  in 
order  to  commend  Mr.  Flynn  on  the  com- 
pleteness and  frankness  with  which  he  has 
responded  to  an  extraordinary  niunber  of 
questions." 

To  which  the  acting  chairman,  B.  Cabboll 
Rnccs.  Tennessee  Republican,  replied:  "The 
committee  appreciates  the  appearance  of  the 
witness  and  thanks  him  for  the  cooperation 
and  the  Information  he  has  given." 

Mr.  Flynn  put  in  more  time  on  the  witness 
stand  than  any  of  the  other  witnesses  in 
this  portion  of  the  insurance  quiz,  as  he  did, 
•lao.  during  the  probe  of  rate  fixing  in  group 
life  insurance,  as  previously  related  in  the 
Sunday  Herald. 


It  was  developed  from  his  testimony  that 
the  Travelers,  the  Connecticut  General,  and 
the  Aetna  are  the  three  largest  companies 
writing  nonparticipating  life  insurance. 

They  do  only  about  6  percent  of  the  total 
life-insurance  business  of  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  his  testimony,  but  write  about  32 
percent  of  the  nonparticipating  business  in 
force. 

Flynn  explained  a  nonparticipating  con- 
tract In  the  following  terms: 

"It  is  ordinarily  a  long-term  contract  with 
a  fixed  premium  rate  gtiaranteed  through- 
out the  life  of  the  policy.  There  is  no  offer 
of  dividends  or  dividend  participation  on  the 
part  of  the  policyholder." 

This  was  amplified  by  Gesell,  who  explained 
it  this  way : 

"The  essential  difference  between  partici- 
pating and  nonparticipating  Insurance  is  that 
in  nonparticipating  Insvirance,  the  profits,  if 
any,  which  result,  go  to  the  stockholders  of 
the  company  and  not  back  to  the  policy- 
holders, whereas  in  participating  insurance 
any  profits  that  result  go  back  to  the  policy- 
holders.   Is  that  correct?" 

"Mr.  Pltnn.  That  Is  correct.  Profits  and 
losses  go  to  the  stockholders. 

"Mr.  Oesxix.  There  is  no  money  paid  back 
to  the  policyholders  if  there  are  any  profits, 
and  if  there  are  losses  the  policyholder  does 
not  suffer  those? 

"Mr.  Fltnn.  Right. 

"Mr.  Gesell.  Am  I  correct  in  saying  that 
generally  speaking,  nonparticipating  rates, 
gross  rates,  are  lower  than  participating  gross 
rates? 

"Mr.  Pltnn.  That  is  correct." 

From  information  obtained  from  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  three  major  Hartford  non- 
participating  companies,  Mr.  Gesell  intro- 
duced a  report  showing  that  for  the  period 
1929-38,  the  stockholders  received  $51,075.- 
000  in  stockholders'  dividends. 

Mr.  Flynn  declared  that  Travelers  has  a' 
large  casualty  department,  from  which  most 
of  the  dividends,  he  said,  had  been  paid  in 
recent  years. 

Factors  involved  in  computing  a  nonpar- 
ticipating rate,  it  was  developed,  are  the  ex- 
pected mortality  experience,  the  interest  rate 
which  the  company  will  guarantee  on  the 
contract  and  the  loading,  or  amount  which 
is  added  to  the  net  premlimi  to  cover  ex- 
penses to  be  incurred  in  the  handling  of  the 
policy. 

The  responsibility  for  fixing  the  rates  for 
any  company  rests  upon  the  actuary,  based 
upon  the  operating  expenses  of  the  concern. 

Prior  to  April  1933.  Flynn  testified,  the 
three  Hartford  companies  did  not  have  uni- 
form rates,  nor  did  they  have  imiform  cash 
or  surrender  values. 

Prior  to  1932,  when  negotiations  began  be- 
tween the  Hartford  companies  to  get  to- 
gether on  rates,  those  for  the  Travelers  had 
last  been  changed.  Independently,  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  1929,  those  for  the  Aetna,  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1926,  and  those  for  the  Connecticut 
General  in  April  1928. 

On  June  22,  1932,  Flynn  had  written  a 
memorandum  to  President  Zacher,  of  Trav- 
elers, regarding  new  life  rates.  In  it  he  said, 
referring  to  Vice  President  Cammack.  of 
Aetna : 

"Cammack  stated  they  would  like  to  go 
ahead  with  the  Idea  of  increasing  rates,  but, 
of  course,  would  be  embarrassed  if  the  Trav- 
elers did  not  do  likewise. 

"I  told  him  I  did  not  see  why  the  three 
local  nonparticipating  companies  could  not 
get  together  on  a  joint  program,  for  if  he 
was  agreeable,  we  were  willing,  and  from 
what  Actuary  Henderson  said  the  other  day 
the  Connecticut  General  are  thinking  along 
the  same  line." 

Gesell  asked  Flynn  what  he  meant  when 
he  said  Cammack  would  like  to  Increase 
Aetna's  rates  but  would  be  embarrassed  If 
Travelers  did  not  do  likewise. 


"I  would  Imagine  fthat  he  had  in  mind," 
replied  Flynn,  "the  tact  that  at  that  time 
investment  conditions  had  changed  mate- 
rially and  were  still  changing. 

"Prospects  of  Interest  were  changing,  and 
I  think  In  the  minds  of  all  actuaries  at  that 
time  was  the  thought  that  we  would  have 
to  take  care  of  the  rates." 

"Very  well,"  said  Gesell,  "but  why  should 
he  be  embarrassed  to  go  ahead  and  take  care 
of  himself  for  his  own  company?" 

"I  think  under  the  conditions,"  answered 
Flynn,  "he  felt  it  would  be  well  for  us  to 
pool  our  experience,  pool  our  knowledge,  and 
pool  all  Infornaation  bearing  upon  the  work- 
ing rates." 

"Gesell.  Your  companies  had  operated  side 
by  side  there  In  Hartford,  Conn.,  without  hav- 
ing had  uniform  rates  for  years  and  years 
and  years,  hadnt  they? 

"Fltnn.  Yes. 

"Gesell.  Then  suddenly,  In  1932,  he  tells 
you  he  would  like  to  raise  his  rates,  but  would 
be  embarrassed  If  you  didn't  do  likewise. 
You  could  have  exchanged  this  Information 
without  coming  to  a  uniform  agreement  on 
this  thing,  couldn't  you? 

"Fltnn.  Not  very  well.  I  think  we  would 
all  work  Independently  unless  we  were  going 
to  get  together  and  study  the  problem." 

Gesell  then  produced  another  memoran- 
dum addressed  to  Flynn  from  H.  Plerson 
Hanunond,  a  Travelers  actuary,  dated  June  25, 
1932.    He  read  from  it: 

"Nonparticipating  companies,  American 
Life  Convention,  appear  to  want  to  Increase 
rates,  but  are  waiting  to  see  what  the  three 
companies  in  Hartford  will  do.  In  dlscvisslng 
the  situation  with  Mr.  Laird  he  said  the  Con- 
necticut General  was  waiting  to  see  what  the 
Travelers  and  Aetna  would  do.  I  suggested 
he  might,  on  his  return,  take  the  matter  up 
with  the  Travelers  and  that  I  felt  sure  the 
company  would  cooperate." 

"Now,  putting  this  memorandum  and  the 
other  memorandtun  together,"  continued 
Gesell,  "we  have  about  this  situation,  don't 
we,  that  all  the  nonparticipating  companies 
scattered  throughout  the  Middle  West  were 
waiting  to  see  what  you  three  Hartford  com- 
panies would  do,  and  Connecticut  General 
was  waiting  to  see  what  Aetna  and  Travelers 
would  do,  and  Aetna,  next  to  the  largest,  was 
waiting  to  see  what  your  company,  the  largest, 
would  do?    That  was  the  situation,  wasn't  it?" 

"Fltnn.  I  think  that  Is  probably  so,  and 
the  reason  for  that  was,  as  I  remember,  that 
the  times  were  vmusual.  June  1932  everybody 
was  thinking  along  the  same  line.  I  think  if 
they  ever  felt  they  should  get  together  to  pool 
their  Information,  to  pool  their  knowledge,  to 
get  the  very  soundest  and  most  secure  rate* 
for  the  policyholders,  that  was  the  time. 

"Gesell.  Your  company  was  sitting  at  the 
top  of  this  heap,  wasn't  It? 

"Fltnn.  As  far  as  size  was  concerned. 

"Gesell.  You  were  In  a  position  to  control 
the  prices  of  nonparticipating  Insurance 
throughout  the  United  States. 

"Fltnn.  I  wouldn't  say  that.  I  don't  think 
our  size  gave  us  any  right  or  privilege  in 
that  matter. 

"Gesell.  Is  there  anything  in  these  memo- 
randa which  discusses  pooling  of  informa- 
tion, discusser  troubled  times,  discusses  the 
need  for  getting  together? 

"It  is  Just  a  pure  and  simple  question  of 
price  leadership  from  start  to  finish.  Isn't  it? 

"Fltnn.  I  wouldn't  say  that  at  all.  It  was 
not  a  matter  of  getting  together  to  fix  prices. 
It  was  a  matter  of  strenuous  times,  strained 
times.  Every  actuary  was  anxious  to  get  the 
best  department  knowledge.  Investment  offi- 
cers' knowledge,  and  in  every  way  try  to  work 
for  security." 

Thurman  Arnold,  Assistant  United  States 
Attorney  General,  in  charge  of  the  Antitrust 
Division  and  a  member  of  the  Monopoly  Com- 
mittee, wanted  to  know  If  in  working  out 
tmiform  higher  rates  the  three  companies  In 
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Hartford  were  not  in  effect  "contemplating 
holding  an  tmibrella  over  the  less  efflrient  of 
the  three  companies." 

"The  only  reply  I  can  make,"  said  Plynn. 
"is  what  I  said  before.  We  were  trying  to  get 
together  to  pool  Information  and  knowledge 
to  have  as  sound  a  rate  as  possible  during 
these  long  terms. 

"Was  the  question  of  the  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  which  assumed  some  propor- 
tions with  respect  to  group  Insurance,  raised 
with  respect  to  this  insurance?"  asked  Arnold. 
-Not  so  far  as  I  know,"  was  the  answer. 
"You  didn't  consider  them  at  all? 
"No,"  repUed  Plynn. 

"As  a  result  of  these  memoranda,"  asked 
Gesell.  "the  Aetna,  the  Travelers,  and  the 
Connecticut  General,  the  three  largest  non- 
participating  companies,  got  together  and 
agreed  to  a  program  of  uniform  rates  for  ordi- 
nary Insurance,  did  they  not?" 
"Right,"  said  Flynn. 

Other  memos  were  introduced  to  show  oon- 
alderable  variance  between  the  three  com- 
panies as  to  mortality  experience,  leading 
Chairman  CMahonet  to  remark: 

"As  a  layman,  what  confidence  can  I  place 
in  the  standard  fixed  by  the  so-called  ex- 
perience tables  when  I  find  you.  the  secretary, 
show  such  fi  tremendous  variation  among  the 
three  leading  companies  of  Hartford?" 

"Well,  these  were  at  the  beginning  of  nego- 
tiation," replied  Flynn.  "We  were  all  basing 
estimates  upon  the  same  table." 

The  witness  admitted  the  money  made  by 
Travelers  has  come  from  savings  In  mortality, 
to  a  large  extent. 

'In  coming  to  an  agreement  In  your  mor- 
tality experience,"  asserted  Gesell,  "you  have 
to  come  to  an  agreement  which  directly 
affects  the  amount  of  profits  you  will  receive." 
When  the  uniform  rates  went  into  effect 
the  three  companies  adopted  a  imiform  agree- 
ment for  surrender  charges. 

Controversy  over  a  modified  life  form  by 
Aetna,  however,  as  revealed  by  memoranda, 
apparently  necessitated  some  straightening 
out  before  the  Insurance  master  minds  got 
everything  under  control. 

Details  on  this  contretemps  were  obtained 
by  Counsel  Gesell  from  Vice  President  Laird, 
of  Connecticut  General,  who  he  placed  on 
the  stand. 
The  memo  in  question  read: 
"The  continuation  of  the  present  rates  by 
Aetna  on  this  policy  form  will  be  a  serious 
matter  from  a  competitive  standpoint.  Be- 
cause I  have  been  assuming  that  we  were 
going  to  have  almost  100  percent  coopera- 
tion between  the  three  companies,  I  was 
much  surprised  when  I  heard  of  their  deci- 
sion." 

The  memo  was  from  Mr.  Henderson,  of 
Connecticut  General,  to  President  Hunting- 
ton, of  the  same  company. 

The  witness  testified  the  Aetna  worked  the 
rates  for  its  modified  life  form,  which  he  said 
was  a  combination  of  life  and  term,  as  if  It 
were  entirely  life,  whereas  the  others  thought 
It  should  bear  a  different  rate  because  of  the 
time  element. 

"You  wanted  to  recover  that  competitive 
advantage,"  observed  Arnold. 

"Well,  the  three  companies  had  agreed  on 
what  we  thought  was  the  mfnlmum  safe  rate 
to  charge  for  new  insiirance  to  be  issued 
thereafter,"  replied  Laird,  "and  there  were 
naturally  zones  where  we  didn't  have  a  com- 
plete meeting  of  the  mind.  This  was  one  of 
them." 

Arnold  remarked  they  also  had  profits  in 
mind.  Laird  replied  they  hoped  there  would 
be  profits,  although  as  events  turned  out, 
they  didn't  pitch  the  rates  high  enough. 

Jerome  N.  P^ank,  Chairman  of  the  Security 
and  Exchange  Commission,  also  a  member  of 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Commit- 
tee, asked  if  the  purpose  was  not  to  get  an 
agreement  on  this  item  to  deprive  Aetna  of 
m  competitive  advantage. 
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The  witness  fought  shy  for  a  long  time  of 
making  any  such  admission  In  outright 
language,  declaring  the  purpose  was  "to  put 
guaranteed  rates  on  a  safe  basis."  as  they  saw 

"Leaving  out  the  word  safe,  you  may  be 
right,"  said  Frank.  "I  express  no  opinion 
as  to  whether  it  whs  desirable  or  undesirable. 
"It  may  be  this  was  a  perfectly  desirable 
■oclaUy  useful  arrangement,  but  we  are  try^ 
Ing  to  get  the  facts,  and  not  going  Into  a 
question  of  its  desirabUity  at  this  time. 

"The  purpose  was  to  avoid  any  oompetlUve 
arrangements,  and  to  arrive  at  an  anticom- 
petitive agreement." 

"Mr.  Laikd.  The  purpose  was  to  have  uni- 
form rates  on  the  contracts  which  all  three 
companies  issued,  and  to  have  comparable 
rates  on  any  odd  form  that  any  of  us  might 
happen  to  have. 

"Mr.  Prank.  And  the  purpose,  therefore, 
was  to  stop  competition  with  that  field? 

"Mr.  Laird.  Within  the  three  companies, 
who.  of  course,  did  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  insurance  business  In  the  country." 

Having  at  last  succeeded  In  obtaining  a 
Cat  acknowledgment  of  the  elimination  of 
competition  among  the  Big  Three,  coupled 
with  the  admission  of  Mr.  Laird  that  the 
Aetna  finally  agreed  to  change  its  offending 
rate  so  that  it  was  clos  enough  to  those  of 
the  others  to  remove  objection,  Gesell  sum- 
moned H.  S.  Beers,  vice  president  of  Aetna, 
to  the  stand,  who  testified  Aetna  raised  this 
particular  rate,  as  the  result  of  compromise. 
"Why  was  that  done,  if  you  thought  the 
original  rate  was  all  right?"  asked  Mr.  Gesell. 
"They  thought  It  wasn't,"  replied  Mr. 
Beers.  "When  you  are  entering  an  agreement 
with  other  persons  you  must  reach  an  agree- 
ment. You  cannot  insist  upon  your  own  way 
with  respect  to  one  point." 

"You  were  all  more  comfortable  In  your 
minds  when  competition  waa  eliminated," 
observed  Arnold. 
"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Beers. 
OlifABONirT  noted  that  it  took  three  con- 
ferences before  Aetna  reached  this  "com- 
promise," and  that  Mr.  Beers  was  shown  to 
be  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  proposed 
rates  offered  by  the  other  companies  were  too 
high. 

"Oh,  wen,"  responded  Mr.  Beers,  cheerfully, 
"you  know,  when  you  reach  a  compromise 
sometimes  you  get  convinced  yourself.  I 
cant  say  how  far  we  were  convinced  our- 
selves and  how  far  we  merely  gave  in.  We 
dldnt  go  all  the  way  to  their  original  sug- 
gestion." 

"Did  the  Idea  of  the  existence  of  an  anti- 
trust law  ever  occiur  to  anyone  during  this 
conference?"  demanded  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Arnold. 

"Mr.  Beers.  I  presume  it  occurred  to  every- 
one during  this  conference,  sir. 

"Mr.  AawoLD.  And  you  accepted  possibility 
of  violation  of  the  law  as  a  necessary  risk  of 
doing  business? 

"Mr.  Beers.  I  think  we  would  put  It  this 
way.  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  Judging  from  what 
lawyers  told  me,  and  so  on,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  were  not  violating  the 
law."  * 

"Mr.  AsNOLo.  Had  you  read  the  warning 
correspondence  which  the  Metropolitan  Life 
wrote  in  connection  with  rate  fixing  in  group 
Insiu-ance?" 

Mr.  Beers  admitted  he  had,  but  that  weight 
of  legal  advice  seemed  to  justify  the  rate 
fixing. 

When  asked  by  Mr.  Arnold  if  he  believed 
It  would  be  good  business  for  the  utilities,  for 
Instance,  to  fix  their  rates  by  agreement  with 
each  other,  the  witness  said: 

"That  la  another  business.  It  is  easy  for 
me  to  hazard  a  guess  that  the  people  in  the 
other  business  might  be  selfish.  The  people 
In  my  business  I  don't  think  are." 

"Never  selfiah?"  asked  Mr.  Arnold. 

"Seldom,"  replied  Mr.  Beera. 


"Seldom  very  eemab.  Tou  do  consider 
profits,  however?"  asked  the  Assistant  Attar- 
ney  General. 

"We  consider  them  In  a  rather  academic 
way  nowadays,"  replied  the  Aetna  wltnew. 
"We  hope  a  little  later  to  be  able  to  consider 
them  in  a  practical  way.  We  think  we 
should  make  a  little  profit." 

Mr.  Beers  testified  he  thought  anticom- 
petitive arrangements  might  be  desirable 
when  they  do  not  increase  the  cost  to  the 
pubUc.  or  where  they  decrease  the  cost  to 
the  public,  where  they  do  not  mean  lees  fa- 
vorable contracts  but  preferably  more  favor- 
able contracts  to  the  public,  and  where  th« 
arrangements  are  necessary  to  prevent  com- 
petition whi<*  might  destroy  the  industry  or 
tend  to  destroy  the  Industry— "in  other 
words,  where  the  competition  would  hurt  us 
without  benefiting  the  customers." 

The  witness  was  asked  if  there  had  been 
any  supervision  by  any  State  superintendent 
with  respect  to  these  agreements  and  replied 
there  had  been  none. 

Mr.  Prank  asked  him  If  the  public  or  the 
insurance  buyers  had  been  Informed  of  the 
basis  upon  which  the  agreement  was  raised. 
"The  statement  that  that  was  made  on  such 
and  such  a  loading  wouldn't  Interest  the 
public,"  answered   Mr.   Beera. 

Mr.  Oeeell  said  he  had  been  unable  to 
find  any  publication  that  said  the  three 
companies  had  sat  down  together  and 
reached  an  understanding  on  all  factors  af- 
fecting rates  for  all  ages  and  that  the  rates 
announced  April  1930  were  the  result  of  a 
uniform  decision  among  the  three  com- 
panies. 

"We  probably  would  avoid  that  language." 
said  Mr.  Beers,  "out  of  deference  to  those  of 
ua  who  were  worrying  most  about  these 
antitrust  cases." 

It  was  also  brought  out  by  Mr.  Hender- 
son, of  the  Sectmtles  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, that  the  policyholders  were  not  put 
on  notice. 

"You  thought  It  wise,"  asked  Mr.  Arnold. 
"In  view  of  that  split  opinion,  then.  In  your 
group  as  to  whether  the  antitrust  laws 
applied,  to  conceal  this  machinery?" 

Mr.  Bechs.  "To  avoid  publicizing,  abso- 
hitely.  That  Is.  otir  lawyers  did  not  feel 
absolutely  sxire  that  they  knew  the  answer. 
They  thought  the  courts  might  have  to  de- 
cide something." 

Mr.  Flynn.  of  Travelers,  was  recalled  to 
testify  regarding  the  agreement  to  raise  rates 
a  second  time  on  January  1.  1935. 

Connecticut  General  was  not  convlnoed  It 
would  be  a  wise  move,  because  it  was  fear- 
ful of  the  competition  from  the  Metropoli- 
tan, the  Prudential,  and  the  Provident 
Mutual. 

Gesell  read  a  memorandum  from  Flynn  on 
this  matter,  proposing  a  conference  "with 
these  participating  companies  whose  gross 
rates  In  our  opinion  shotUd  be  increased,  par- 
tictilarly  at  the  older  ages." 

"Do  I  gather,"  asked  Gesell,  "that  you  even 
tell  your  competitors  when  they  should  in- 
crease their  rates?" 

"We  don't  try  to  tell  them,  we  try  to  per- 
suade them,"  answered  Plynn. 
"In  the  interest  of  Increased  competition?" 
"No;  In  the  interest  of  good  actuarial  work." 
was  the  reply. 

"In  other  words,"  said  Gesell,  "here  you  are 
actually  going  to  the  extent,  you  participating 
companies,  of  approaching  your  principal  par- 
ticipating company  competitors  in  an  effort 
to  get  them  to  Increase  thMr  rates,  were  you 
not?" 
"Correct,"  answered  Plynn. 
Vice  President  Valentine  Howell,  of  Pruden- 
tial, testified  as  to  the  agreement  on  rate 
Increases  effected  in  1935. 

He  cited  a  memorandum  by  himself  which 
Oesell  offered  for  evidence,  as  a  basis  for  the 
action  of  the  participating  companies  In  Join- 
ing In  the. rate  increase. 
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The  memo  Intimated  that  severe  loases  dur- 
ing the  depression,  sustained  by  the  nonpar- 
tlcipatlng  companies  in  Hartford,  made  in- 
creases in  their  rates  desirable,  but  they  were 
hampered  because  the  premiiuns  of  the  three 
participating  companies  were  so  low  that  a 
moderate  increase  in  the  nonparticlpating 
rates  would  bring  them  close  to  those  of  the 
participating  companies. 

"If  insufflcient  rates  should  eventually  re- 
cult  in  the  wrecking  of  these  great  nonpar- 
ticlpating companies. "  read  the  memo,  "a 
severe  blow  would  be  given  to  the  life- 
insurance  business,  so  that,  for  our  own 
protection,  it  is  desirable  that  our  groes 
rates  should  not  be  so  low  as  to  make 
It  dlfflcult  for  the  nonparticlpating  com- 
panies to  increase  their  premiums  to  rates 
which  shall  be  adequate  and  still  appear 
less  to  a  reasonable  extent  than  the  rates 
of  any  resj)onsible  participating  company." 
This  evidence  touched  off  a  discussion  over 
the  Justification  for  the  rate  increase. 

Gesell  challenged  the  statements  in  the 
memo  concerning  the  situation  of  the  Hart- 
ford companies,  asserting  that  they  were 
declaring  dividends  and  according  to  the 
schedule  introduced  into  the  record  for  the 
year  1934,  all  hree  had  been  making  money 
In  their  operations. 

He  wanted  to  know  why  It  should  be  a 
tector.  in  rates  to  be  charged  by  participat- 
ing companies.  Inasmuch  as  It  was  a  prob- 
lem of  the  nonparticlpating  companies. 

"Isn't  that  the  excuse  that  is  quite  cus- 
tomarily made  whenever  people  get  together 
to  fix  rates?"  asked  Gesell.  "that  if  they 
don't  have  some  bottom  to  their  rates  some- 
body is  going  to  get  hurt  and  the  whole 
business  is  going  to  be  hurt?" 

This  opinion  was  endorsed  by  Mr.  Arnold, 
who   Interposed   this  observation: 

"I  can  assure  you  that  is  the  excuse  that 
Is  always  made.  I  dont  doubt  his  sincerity, 
and  the  effect  of  the  thing,  I  take  it.  is  that 
3rou  wanted  to  hold  an  imibrella  over  the 
less-efllclent  companies  in  the  business,  even 
though  that  involved  raising  your  rates  more 
than  was  necessary,  and  even  though  that 
Involved  an  additional  expense  to  the  people 
who  were  taking  out  Insurance." 

Mr.  Howell  protested  that  Prudential  did 
not  raise  Its  rates  1  cent  more  than  was 
neceosary  and  that  the  factor  concerning  the 
nonparticlpating  companies  was  a  minor 
one. 

"The  thing  I  am  directing  my  question  to," 
said  Mr.  Arnold,  "relates  not  to  your  own 
belief  that  the  Increase  was  necessary,  but 
to  your  belief  that  a  certain  informal  or 
formal  concerted  action  was  necessary.  Now, 
the  effect  of  agreements  like  this,  of  course, 
to  to  eliminate  the  daring  competitor." 

Witness  admitted  there  was  a  "getting  to- 
gether." although  declining  to  admit  there 
was  an  "agreement,"  as  he  said  there  was 
no  compulsion  involved. 

He  declared  the  antitrust  laws  were  not 
considered  at  all  in  the  case  of  his  company, 
M  it  needed  the  rate  increase. 

"Do  you  kno-7  of  a  meeting  to  lower  rates?" 
asked  Mr.  Arnold. 

"Mr.  Howell.  I  submit  to  you  that  when 
It  is  a  question  of  lowering  rates,  it  isn't 
necessary  to  get  together." 

"Mr.  AuroLo.  That  la  exactly  what  I  was 
■aylng. 

"The  tendency  of  getting  together  Is  al- 
ways to  raise  them." 

Mr.  Plynn  was  recalled  to  testify  to  the 
raising  of  rates  for  a  third  time,  on  March 
1,  1937,  prior  to  which,  agreements  had  been 
reached  concerning  surrender  charges  and 
surrender   value. 

-  In  answer  to  Mr.  Gesell,  he  admitted  that 
other  nonparticlpating  companies,  by  and 
large,  followed  the  lead  of  the  three  Hartford 
ocmcems  by  Increasing  rates. 

Among  thoae  he  mentioned  following  the 
•sample  of  the  HBittotd  group  were  Colum-  I 


bian  National,  Pacific  Mutual,  Atlantic  Life, 
and  Missouri  State. 

"Mr.  GxszLL.  So  the  recxilt  of  the  agree- 
ment reached  by  your  companies  was  to 
bring  about  a  considerable  uniformity  in 
rates  throughout  the  nonparticlpating  field 
and  certainly  to  bring  about  a  rate  increase 
throughout  the  nonparticlpating  field. 

"Mr.  Pltnn.  It  would  have  that  tend- 
ency— I  wouldn't  say  throughout,  I  wouldn't 
know  Just  how  materially  Insvirance  were  af- 
fected, but  it  did  influence  a  number  of 
companies." 


Complete  Dictatorial  Powers  Insisted 
Upon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  22.  1941 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  remarkable  situation  has  de- 
veloped in  Washington.  Administration 
spokesmen,  including  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Secretary  of  War 
Henry  Stimson,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Frank  Knox,  and  Defense  Production 
Commissioner  William  S.  Knudsen,  all 
appeared  before  Sol  Bloom's  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  to  testify 
to  vague  dangers  of  invasion  and  talk  of 
"a  crisis  in  60  to  90  days."  They  were 
immediately  followed  by  Joseph  P.  Ken- 
nedy. Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  who  ought  to  know  what  he  is 
talking  about,  and  who  flatly  denied  any 
possibility  of  an  invasion  of  the  United 
States. 

While  the  movies,  and  the  news  reels, 
and  the  newspapers,  and  the  radio  carry 
across  the  country  these  alarmist  reports, 
all  in  conformity  with  the  administra- 
tion's desperate  efforts  to  cram  through 
Congress  the  misnamed  lend-lease  bill, 
every  Member  of  the  House  who  has  been 
back  among  his  constituents  reports  a 
tremendous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  the  passage  of  this  dictatorial 
measure. 

Not  a  single  trick  of  propaganda  or 
publicity  has  been  left  unused  by  the 
administration  and  other  interested 
parties  and  agencies,  in  trying  to  make 
each  citizen  and  each  section  of  the 
i^untry  believe  that  all  other  citizens  and 
sections  want  the  legislation.  Someone 
gave  the  bill  ihe  numl>er  of  1776.  This 
was  undoubtedly  done  to  influence  the 
people  to  favor  the  measure  by  sug- 
gestion of  the  War  of  Independence. 
The  spirit  of  1776  was  the  spirit  of 
independence.  The  sp:irit  of  this  bill  is 
the  concentration  of  powers  in  the  hands 
of  a  war  dictator. 

When  it  was  suggested  to  Secretary  of 
War  Stimson  that  certainly  some  limit 
should  be  put  upon  the  complete  dic- 
tatorship powers  involved  in  this  bill, 
he  emphatically  resist<;d  the  suggestion 
and  insisted  we  must  give  dictatorial 


powers  to  the  President  to  meet  any 
emergency — which  emergency  Mr.  Stim- 
son foresees  in  the  next  90  days. 

There  has  been  no  answer  whatever 
to  the  Insistent  question  of  Members  of 
the  Congress  as  to  what  we  can  provide 
Britain  if  and  when  this  dictatorship  bill 
Is  passed  that  we  cannot  now  provide 
her  with.  The  administration  refuses 
to  meet  that  question  frankly.  The  an- 
swer is,  of  course,  that  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  British  with  more  than  we  now 
are  sending  them,  we  must  further  strip 
our  own  Army  and  Navy  of  armaments 
in  which  we  are  already  fatally  deficient, 
and  upon  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  our 
v,'hole  safety  depends. 

Although  Secretary  Knox  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  both  insist  that  it  is  ab- 
surd even  to  hint  that  they  would  use 
the  requested  powers  to  transfer  part 
of  our  Navy  to  Britain,  they  are  abso- 
lutely insistent  that  the  power  to  do  this 
be  left  in  the  bill.  If  these  powers  are 
not  to  be  used  by  the  President,  why 
should  they  be  in  the  bill  at  all?  Why 
should  the  President  want  them  in  the 
bill  at  all,  if  he  does  not  intend  to  make 
use  of  those  powers?  We  cannot  forget 
that  a  week  before  the  administration 
announced  that  the  transfer  of  the  50 
destroyers  to  Britain  had  been  agreed 
upon.  Mr.  Roosevelt  denied  emphatically 
that  any  such  move  was  even  being  con- 
sidered. 

There  is  throughout  this  Nation  a  vast 
rising  tide  of  opposition  to  the  passage 
of  this  dictatorial  bill.  The  American 
people  unquestionably  want  to  give  Brit- 
ain all  the  help  we  can,  but  they  do  not 
want  us  to  further  reduce  the  fighting 
power  of  our  Army  and  our  Navy  In 
order  to  do  so.  It  Is  admitted  by  some 
administration  witnesses  that  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  would  not  enable  us  to 
give,  prior  to  this  supposed  emergency, 
anything  more  to  Britain  than  we  are 
now  providing  unless  we  deplete  most 
dangerously  our  own  defense  imple- 
ments, munitions,  ships,  and  planes. 

The  administration  has  given  no  valid 
reasons  why  we  should  pass  this  bill 
now.  unless  it  is  to  send  our  Navy  into 
the  fray,  or  part  of  it  at  least. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  if  the 
efforts  of  the  administration  to  railroad 
this  measure  through  the  Congress  oan 
be  subjected  to  thorough  debate  In  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  the  country 
will  be  heard  from  and  many  vital 
amendments  will  be  added  to  the  bill, 
or  the  bill  itself  wiU  be  defeated. 


Ooakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  UMBERTSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  January  24, 1941 


Mr.    LAMBERTSON.      Mr.    Speaker, 
boiled  down,  Ambassador  Kennedy's  tes- 
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timony  was  that  Congress  should  stay  in 
the  buggy. 

One  reason  why  I  love  to  live  In  America 
Is  because  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  lives 
here. 

The  spirit  of  '76  Is  not  In  the  bill  No. 
1776,  even  if  Stark  and  Marshall  sound 
revolutionary  anid  are  for  it. 

In  the  last  16  taionths  1.300  ships  have 
been  sunk,  half  of  them  British,  and  It 
didn't  settle  anything. 

Our  forecast  lias  been  that  the  third 
term,  the  dictatorship,  and  war  are  all 
woven  together.    Can  you  disprove  it? 

When  t  man  over  80,  like  Carwr  Glass, 
turns  war  hawk.  It  Is  nature's  way  of 
compensating  him  for  loss  of  vitality. 

Every  major  proposal  In  the  last  8  years 
has  come  to  Congress  as  an  emergency 
and  every  one  has  been  deceptive  in  its 
acope. 

If  "the  wicked  old  man"  Gamer  had 
passed  on  to  John  L.  Lewis  the  President's 
kiss,  we  would  have  known  for  sure  that 
the  impending  crisis  was  the  millennium 
coming. 

Admiral  Emory  Land,  head  of  Mari- 
time Commission  62  and  retired,  looks 
like  a  cowboy,  came  to  the  Naval  Academy 
from  Wyoming,  aijid  Is  a  distant  cousin  to 
the  Lone  Eagle. 

All  flags  on  Capitol  HIU  were  at  half 
mast  inaugural  morning  and  evening,  not 
because  we  were  burying  democracy  but 
because  our  lovable  colleague.  Sam  Mas- 
singale,  was  dead,  jl^et  not  buried. 

Pour  years  after  their  defeat  Republi- 
can candidates  for  President  reach  their 
zenith.  Hoover  made  bis  strongest 
speech  at  the  Cleveland  convention  in 
1936  and  Landon's;  best  was  recently  at 
Tulsa.  1 

Impatient,  ComfIton  Whitb  knocked 
hard  on  a  side  doo^  during  a  moment's 
lull,  brushed  aside  the  guard,  proceeded 
to  the  center  of  the  crowded  hearings 
room  while  all  convijilsed — just  like  Hitler 
entered  Poland. 


Prodaction  of  Oregcm  Mines  Greatest  in 
History  of  State — Preliminary  Figures 
for  1940  Announced  by  State  Depart- 
ment of  Geology  a^id  Mineral  Industries 
and  the  United  States  Borean  of  Mines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HOMEll  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OI£CON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  Jamwry  24. 1941 


STATEMENT     PREPAJEIED     BY     EARL     K. 
NIXON.      DmECTOK      OREGON      STATE 


DEPARTMENT  OF 
ERAL   INDUSTRIES 


QEOLOOY  AND  MEN- 


Mr.   Speaker.   I    ask 

tl  to 


Mr.    ANGELL. 
tmanlmous  consent  I  to  extend  my  re- 
marks  In   the  Rkcord  by  including   a 
statement  prepared  by  Earl  K.  mxon. 


director  of  the  Oregon  State  Department 
of  Geology  and  Mineral  Industries. 
The  statement  follows: 

The  total  mineral  production  of  the  State 
or  Oregon  for  the  year  IMO  was  approxl- 
mately  $11,344,018. 

This  Is  divided  as  follows:  Production  of 
metallc  minerals,  Including  gold,  quicksilver. 
lead,  Elnc,  and  copper,  was  15,794,018,  of 
which  an  estimated  $1,700,000  is  quicksilver 
alone. 

NonmetalUcs.  according  to  a  survey  just 
completed  by  the  Oregon  State  Department 
of  Geology  and  Mineral  Industries,  accounted 
for  $5,550,000.  The  latter  figure  covers  the 
value  of  limestone  for  cement,  sand  and 
gravel,  dlatomlte,  coal,  building  and  monu- 
mental stone,  semiprecious  gems,  etc. 

It  Is  the  custom  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Mines'  Statistical  Division  around 
the  first  of  each  year  to  announce  a  pre- 
liminary estimate  of  the  production  by  the 
various  States  of  gold,  sUver,  lead,  and  cop- 
per. Obviously,  this  Is  quite  incomplete  for 
Oregon  as  quicksilver  is  not  Included.  The 
press  release  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Is  thus 
misleading  and  usually  results  in  nevtrspapers 
and  readers  interpreting  the  figures  given  by 
the  Bureau  as  total  mineral  production  for 
the  State.  This  year  the  Biireau  of  Mines 
reported  for  the  four  metals  mentioned  a 
value  for  1940  of  $4,094,018.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  22  percent  over  similar  figxires  for 
1939,  and  the  increase  of  total  mineral  pro- 
duction for  1940  over  1938  (when  the  last 
nonmetallics  survey  was  made)  is  303  per- 
cent. Thus,  the  mining  industry  of  the 
State,  on  the  basis  of  value  of  products  pro- 
duced, Is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  basic  industry  in  Oregon. 


Care  of  the  Physically  Handicapped 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

or  NEW  JZBsrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  January  27, 1941 


ADDRESS    BY    DR.    FRED   H.   ALBEE 


Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Dr.  Pred  H.  Albee,  chair- 
man of  the  New  Jersey  State  Rehabilita- 
tion Commission,  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Academy  of  Ortho- 
pedic Surgeons  In  New  Orleans  on  Jan- 
uary 15.  1941, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riecoko, 
as  follows: 

Since  the  ending  of  the  first  World  War. 
New  Jersey  has  led  the  way  In  United 
States  in  making  provision  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  disabled,  including  adults  and 
children. 

It  was  the  first  State  to  enact  a  rehabili- 
tation law,  and  that  enactment,  which  was 
put  through  in  1919,  antedated  the  first 
Federal  legislation  on  the  subject  by  0 
months.  But  by  1938,  every  State  in  the 
Union  had  passed  a  rehabilitation  law  of  Its 
own  in  varying  degrees. 

FMeral  enactments  on  the  subject  began 
with   the  RehabUltatlon   Act   of  Oottgrtm. 


June  a.  1930.  Sine*  that  time,  a  aeries  at 
subsequent  acts  and  amendments  have 
rcunded  out  Federal  effort  in  this  direction. 
By  the  act  of  Congresa.  June  2.  1930.  and 
subsequent  enactments,  administration  of 
legislative  prorisioxu  for  rehabilitation  (in- 
cluding appropriations)  has  been  vested  in 
the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education. 
By  subsequent  acts  or  amendments,  pro- 
vision for  rehabilitation  has  been  placed 
under  the  head  of  social  security. 

By  Executive  order  of  the  President,  dated 
June  10,  1933.  the  administration  of  tb« 
act  was  ^transferred  to  the  United  State* 
Department  of  the  Interior.  And.  subee- 
quenUy,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  that 
Department,  the  functioning  of  vocational 
education  was  centralised  in  the  Commia- 
sloner  of  Education. 

In  the  act  of  Congress.  June  2.  1920.  It 
was  specified  that  the  term  "persons  dis- 
abled" shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  person 
who.  by  reason  of  a  physical  defect  or  de- 
formity, whether  congenital  or  acquired  by 
accident,  injtiry,  or  disease,  is,  or  may  be 
expected  to  be,  totally  or  partially  incapaci- 
tated for  remunerative  occupation;  the  term 
rehabilitation  shall  be  construed  to  tpt^n 
the  rendering  of  a  person  disabled  fit  to  en- 
gage in  a  remimerative  occupation. 

At  present.  Congressional  enactments  ap> 
proprlate  M.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing  June  30,  1941,  and  »5,000.000  for  each 
fiscal  3rear  thereafter  to  ivomote  rehabilit«> 
tlon  work. 

Out  of  these  appropriations,  it  is  directed 
that  distribution  of  moneys  to  States  com- 
plying with  specifications  and  requirements 
of  the  appropriating  acts  shaU  loe  made  on 
the  basis  of  population  and  matching  State 
expenditures  for  rehabillutlon.  dollar  for 
dollar. 

In  the  course  of  administration  of  these 
acts  of  Congress,  every  State  in  the  Union 
has  received  Federal  aid,  dollar  for  dollar  for 
rehabilitation  work,  vocational  training 
(adults  and  minars).  and  surgical  restora- 
tion of  persons  under  the  age  of  employa- 
bUlty.  or  about  16  years  of  age.  From  about 
16  years  of  age  and  up,  or  during  the  em- 
ployable age.  they  have  thxis  far  refused  to 
allow  the  matching  of  funds  for  surgical 
restoration. 

The  New  Jersey  way  of  rehabilitation  is 
never  train  around  a  disabUity  that  can  be 
removed  It  has  been  my  plan,  and  I  have 
foxight  for  It  from  the  very  beginning  of  re- 
habilitation work  in  1919.  Physically  dis- 
abled persons  are  better  served  through  phys- 
ical restoration  than  by  any  other  program 
which  contemplates  training  around  a  re- 
movable disability. 

No  argument  is  necessary  to  prove  that 
restoration  of  a  healthy  physical  condition 
and  work  capacity  of  a  disabled  person  Is 
many  times  more  efficient  than  to  prepare 
him  for  a  new  vocation.  Primary  considera- 
tion should  always  be  given  to  physical  im- 
provement. 

Some  time  ago,  a  yoimg  man  20  years  old. 
who  had  spent  his  entire  life  in  a  wheel 
chair  and  bed,  was  referred  to  the  New  Jer- 
sey Rehabilitation  Commission.  Upon  physi- 
cal examination.  Dr.  Henry  H.  Kessler.  direc- 
tor of  the  Newark  clinic,  and  I  agreed  that 
an  operation,  a  bone  graft  fusion  for  tubercu- 
losis of  the  right  hip,  would  make  him  am- 
bulatory. 

The  young  man  was  skeptical  at  first,  but 
finally  consented  and  the  o;>eration  was  per- 
formed with  successful  result. 

A  proper  brace  was  secured.  A  year  after 
the  operation,  he  was  able  to  walk  with  the 
aid  of  crutches  and  entered  junior  college  to 
prepare  as  a  laboratory  technician.  An  em- 
ployment-training program  was  Inttlsted 
which  later  resulted  In  his  employment  as 
an  as^stant  to  the  laboratory  technician  at 
a  salary  of  $50  per  month,  plus  maintenance. 
Upon  the  reoommendation  of  his  em- 
ployer he  is  now  a  student  at  a  north  Jersey 
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college  at  a  cont  of  1159  to  the  Commission. 
He  Is  able  to  pay  an  additional  $100  of  the 
expense  himself. 

It  wovUd  have  been  an  easy  matter  to 
have  declared  him  not  feasible  at  the  time 
of  survey.  Physical  restoration  removed 
him  from  the  wheel  chair  and  will  make  him 
aelf-8U8taining. 

It  is  obvlotis  that  In  this  case  placement 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  edu- 
cation and  training,  and  training  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  physical  resto- 
ration. 

More  often  than  not  Individuals  are  In 
greater  need  of  surgical  rehabilitation  than 
of  vocational  guidance.  And  a  surgical  sur- 
vey is  the  only  way  to  determine  whether 
surgical  rehabilitation  Is  needed  or  voca- 
tional guidance.  For  upon  physical  exami- 
nation it  can  be  ascertained  whether  the  case 
la  curable  or  incurable.  It  is  an  abuse  of 
professional  integrity  to  take  a  cripple  who 
cannot  be  cured  and  raise  false  hopes  for 
hla  cure. 

On  an  average,  it- has  been  estimated  that 
It  costs  about  1300  to  rehabilitate  one  Indl- 
Tldual  so  that  he  can  go  back  to  remunera- 
tive employment.  The  coat  of  maintaining 
this  same  individual  In  a  charitable  institu- 
tion is  about  $500  a  year.  In  other  words, 
the  State  may  gain  $200  net  on  every  rehabil- 
itated investment  In  the  first  12  months.  If 
that  same  person  should  live  40  years,  then 
the  gain  to  th«  State  for  rehabilitating  him 
would  run  to  $20,000  or  more. 

Within  the  past  20  years  approximately 
8,000  people  have  oeen  rehabilitated.  About 
$3,000,000  was  spent  for  rehabilitation.  The 
earning  power,  per  person,  of  this  rehabili- 
-.  tated  group  increased  from  little,  or  nothing, 
td~^tpproximat(!ly  $1,000  each,  or  aggregately 
•11.000.000  a  year.  Three  times,  and  almost 
four,  the  Gove.Timent's  investment  In  them. 

The  total  appropriation  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  physically  handicapped  New  Jersey 
citizens,  excltuive  of  the  blind,  during  the 
past  20  years  has  approximated  $3,000,000,  of 
which  sum  about  $1,000,000  was  expended  for 
the  physical  restoration  of  this  group.  This 
$1,000,000  was  unmatched  by  Federal  funds, 
•xoept  for  a  very  few  thousand  dollars  which 
was  available  under  the  original  Rehabilita- 
tion Act. 

Ftom  this  money  New  Jersey  has  main- 
tained and  operated  five  orthopedic  clinics. 
The  medical  directors  of  these  clinics  have 
^^ — performed  many  major  and  minor  opera- 
tions at  the  hospitals  with  which  they  are 
associated,  and  In  the  clinics  countless 
thotisands  of  treatments,  baking,  massage, 
etc.,  were  given. 

Since  1920,  not  leas  than  4,600  persons  have 
received  physical  aid  through  the  clinics, 
and  l.SOO  of  these  were  placed  in  remunera- 
tive employment  Immediately  without  any 
vocational  training — they  went  back  to  their 
old  Jobs. 

Proportionately,  New  Jersey  probably  has 
more  orthopedic  services  available  through- 
out the  State  for  the  physically  disabled  than 
moat  of  the  other  States,  as  the  result  of 
20  years  of  pioneering  in  physical  restoration 
tindertaken  by  the  New  Jersey  Rehabilitation 
Commission. 

New  Jersey  occupies  the  unique  position 
of  being  the  only  State  agency  in  the  Union 
operating  coordinated  orthopedic  clinics,  of 
which  there  are  five,  under  the  direction  of 
eminent  stirgeons  on  the  staffs  of  various 
boapltals  in  their  respective  localities. 

Connected  with  the  Newark  clinic  la  a 
curative  workshop,  or  laboratory,  but  which 
might  more  advisedly  be  called  a  vocational 
therapy  annex.  Here,  through  the  use  of 
hammers,  saw5^  nails,  glue,  and  wood,  an 
attempt  la  made  to  loosen  stiffened  muscles 
and  Joints  and  build  morale.  The  work  ca- 
pacity and  nattiral  aptitude  of  the  worker 
li  watched  carefully  by  a  trained  instructor 
who  submits  •  weekly  progress  report  to  the 
local  district  supervisor. 


There  Is  a  great  satisfaction  In  taking  a 
poor  fellow  who  can  scarcely  rtiise  his  hand  or 
move  bis  foot,  surgically  reconstruct  him, 
place  him  In  the  curative  workshop,  and  then 
carry  him  through  to  employment. 

Take  the  case  of  John  Harlan,  who  came  to 
my  attention  in  the  course  of  my  practice 
In  another  State.  He  is  a  mcdel  example  of 
the  New  Jersey  way  of  rehabilitation. 

I  first  saw  John  Harlan  at  Blackwell  Island 
Hospital.  He  was  suffering  from  tuberculosis 
of  the  spine,  which  had  resulted  In  the  in- 
volvement of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  mem- 
branes with  consequent  parah'sis. 

Harlan  had  a  devoted  sister  to  whom  I  ex- 
plained that  I  would  operate  upon  her 
brother,  provided  he  woulc  not  give  up  hope 
of  being  able  to  walk  again  until  a  year  after 
the  operation. 

John  had  been  helpless  so  long  that  he 
was  anxious  to  try  anything.  I  performed  a 
bone-graft  operation. 

Ten  months  after  the  operation  his  sister 
came  to  my  ofllce  and.  In  a  v>ry  despondent 
manner,  told  me  that  John  was  not  moving 
even  a  toe. 

I  reminded  her  that  the  year  was  not  up. 
Doubtfully  she  went  away.  But  Just  after 
the  year  was  up  she  d»me  aga  n  to  my  oflBce, 
this  time  radiant  with  Joy.  saying  that  John 
was  moving  his  feet  considerably. 

From  then  on  he  progressed  rapidly,  and 
14  months  after  the  operation  be  walked  into 
my  ofllce,  the  happiest  man  I  nave  ever  seen. 
He  had  received  permission  frcm  the  hospital 
to  show  me  how  well  he  was  getting  along. 

He  returned  to  the  hospital  ind  I  lost  sight 
of  him.  John  Harlan  had  gone  out  of  my 
memory  until  one  day,  10  yei^rs  later.  I  ran 
across  him  In  the  newly  opened  rehabilita- 
tion workshop  on  East  Porty-flrst  Street,  In 
New  York  City,  which  I  was  Inspecting. 

Among  the  men  at  work  I  noticed  one  who 
looked  familiar.  But.  not  being  sure.  I  passed 
on.  The  following  day  I  wa.s  again  on  in- 
spection tour  of  this  workibop  and  the 
familiar-looking  man  approaclied  me: 

"Doctor,"  he  said,  "you  don't  remember  me. 
I'm  John  Harlan." 

He  then  told  me  one  of  th<  most  pathetic 
stories  I  have  ever  heard.  It  illustrated 
graphically  what  I  mean  wher  I  say  that  the 
curative  workshop  bridges  tte  way  back  to 
employment. 

I  have  already  mentioned  how  10  years 
before  he  had  been  so  overjoytsd  at  his  ability 
to  walk  again  after  years  of  paralysis.  But 
that  was  not  all.  Upon  his  discharge  from 
the  hospital  he  had  been  forced  to  sesk  em- 
plojrment  before  his  resistance  was  built  up. 
And  the  work  he  obtained  wfs  far  too  heavy 
for  him  In  that  convalescent  period.  He 
soon  found  himself  back  in  the  hospital.  For 
10  years  he  struggled  in  tte  grip  of  this 
vicious  circle  of  employmefit  and  hospitali- 
zation. 

Jobs  became  harder  to  get  because  of  his 
past  record  of  inability  to  carry  on. 

Walking  the  streets  in  despiair  one  day.  he 
noticed  a  poster  advertising  the  opening  of 
the  cvirative  workshop. 

"I  knew  that  was  my  last  cliance,"  he  said, 
"so  I  came  In." 

But  that  was  not  the  last  of  John  Harlan. 
About  10  days  after  the  shop  opened,  while 
on  another  Inspection  tour,  the  foreman 
came  to  me,  saying  that  he  did  not  believe 
John  could  continue,  he  looked  so  emaciated 
and  pale. 

I  asked  the  foreman  to  go  the  limit  In  giv- 
ing this  man  a  chance.  That  Saturday  night 
John  received  the  first  real  pay  envelope 
that  had  come  to  him  in  15  years,  and  the 
foreman  reported  that  he  t.ad  never  seen 
anyone  so  happy. 

With  that  John  Improved.  I  shall  always 
believe  that  it  was  that  pay  envelop  and  the 
knowledge  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  turned 
out  because  he  looked  "all  in"  accoiuted  for 
his  gain.  And  in  time  he  b<;came  foreman 
of  the  curative  workshop. 


About  2  years  later.  Harlan  came  to  me 
again,  this  time  saying  that  he  was  very 
grateful  to  me  and  to  the  shop  for  what  we 
had  done  for  him  and  that  If  I  said  so  he 
would  stay  there  the  rest  of  his  life.  But 
he  had  been  offered  a  position  as  chief  ship- 
ping clerk  in  a  large  organization  at  a  much 
bigger  salary. 

I  told  him  that  was  the  best  news  he  could 
possibly  give  me.  So  John  Harlan  went  back 
Into  competitive  Industry  and  this  time 
stayed  there  with  no  fear  of  breaking  down. 

That  Is  what  the  curative  workshop  can 
do.  and  does.  It  restores  the  broken  reeds  of 
humanity  and  instills  into  them  courage  and 
confidence,  and  all  the  time  orienting  them 
to  actual  working  conditions. 

The  curative  workshop  is  a  plank  thrown 
to  drowning  men,  and  it  gives  them  a  chance 
to  help  themselves  and  get  back  to  employ- 
ment. 

Finding  Jobs  for  the  rehabilitated  is  the 
most  serious  problem  confronting  the  re- 
habilitation commission.  It  is  also  the  Na- 
tion's No.  1  problem  of  the  day. 

The  New  Jersey  Rehabilitation  Commis- 
sion has  on  Its  board  the  commissioner  of 
education,  commissioner  of  labor,  commis- 
sioner of  Instruments  and  agencies,  all  of 
whom  pool  their  combined  efforts  to  get  the 
rehabilitated  man  a  Job  when  he  Is  ready. 
Organizations  of  all  sorts  offer  their  aid  In 
this  direction,  so  It  Is  almost  easier  to  get  a 
rehabilitated  man  a  position  than  an  ordi- 
nary citizen  who  is  looking  for  a  Job. 

In  New  Jersey  we  have  also  made  a  movie 
to  educate  the  captains  of  Industry  to  recog- 
nize the  worth  of  services  offered  by  a  re- 
habilitated person.  Usually  their  loyalty  is 
unwavering,  their  persistence,  developed 
through  long  Illness,  unbreakable,  and  they 
bring  to  their  employer  the  sterling  quali- 
ties of  accuracy,  stability,  and  devotion  to 
their  task. 

Soon  after  the  first  World  War,  rehabilita- 
tion was  placed  under  educational  services 
all  over  the  country.  In  a  way,  this  was  un- 
fortunate. For  the  educators  are  naturally 
anx'ous,  and  understandably  so,  that  all 
moneys  appropriated  be  spent  on  education, 
or  vocational  training. 

This  means  that  a  boy  with  an  un-unlted 
fracture  of  his  arm  would  be  reeducated, 
at  considerable  time  and  expense,  to  do  some 
other  work  on  a  higher  educational  plane. 

The  New  Jersey  way  would  be  to  operate 
on  the  boy's  foi'earm,  make  the  fractured 
fragments  unite,  and  he  could  go  back  to 
his  old  Job  and  not  have  to  be  reeducated  at 
the  taxpayers'  expense. 

Since  physical  restoration  is  the  keystone 
of  rehabilitation,  it  is  requested  that  this 
assemblage  of  worthy  surgeons  use  their 
Influence  with  their  Congressman  and  Sen- 
ators, informing  them  personally,  if  possible, 
that  In  their  opinion  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Education  should  Immediately  per- 
mit matching  funds,  within  reasonable  limi- 
tation (about  10  percent  of  the  appropria- 
tions) for  physical  and  surgical  restoration 
of  the  Indigent  adult  physically  l^ndicapped 
Individuals. 

Ample  funds  are  already  appropriated, 
and  all  that  is  lacking  Is  the  correct  inter- 
pretation on  the  part  of  the  administrators 
of  these  funds.  The  moneys  appropriated 
for  rehabilitation  now  make  It  possible  to 
bring  about  this  result  without  additional 
appropriation. 

You  are  requested  to  kindly  sign  the 
petition  at  the  registration  desk  moving  for 
a  correct  Interpretation  of  the  rehabilitation 
law. 

I  speak  not  for  New  Jersey  alone,  but  for 
every  State  In  the  Union.  They  are  all 
suffering  from  this  same  national  misinter- 
pretation and  mlsadmlnistratlon  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rehabilitation  Act  as  concerning  the 
surgical  restoration  of  the  bread-winning 
group  of  adult  physically  handicapped. 

Thank  you. 
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or 


HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THlE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  January  27.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  C^.  D.  HOOUS 


Mr.  HIT  J  I.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  liavle  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rec(>rd  a  letter  from 
Mr.  C.  D.  Hogue,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
to  the  Star,  of  Wilmirigton.  N.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wilmlngtolii  (N.  C.)  Star  of 
January  1,  ^941] 
To  the  Stab: 

Beyond  retraction  rijhtly  or  wrongly, 
America  has  already  madp  the  cause  of  Brit- 
ain and  its  Allies  the  cajtise  of  America.  It 
has  with  noisy  vehemencb  condemned  Hitler 
and  all  his  works.  It  is  too  late  to  question 
whether  democracy  will  Survive  even  though 
Britain  wins,  much  less  Vhether  it  will  sur- 
vive If  Britain  falls.  More  pointedly,  Amer- 
ica has  decided  that  the  victory  of  Britain 
is  essential  for  the  presertatlon  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

There  is  but  one  parunotint  issue:  How 
can  America  most  effectlyely  aid  In  defeating 
Hitler  and  repelling  the  black  fog  of  totali- 
tarianism which  has  stiflied  democratic  proc- 
esses in  every  country  ^pon  which  it  has 
settled? 

Notwithstanding  our  profession  that  Brit- 
ain's cause  is  ours  we  fiQd  that  America,  so 
far  as  aiding  the  progrep  of  the  war  Itself, 
is  but  a  merchant  of  munitions  and  equip- 
ment for  a  profit.  We  have.  It  is  true,  taken 
war  refugees,  a  kindly  and  perhaps  sacrificial 
aid,  but  providing  homes  for  a  soldier's  chil- 
dren, while  relieving  his  mental  anxiety, 
helps  but  little  to  conqiler  his  enemy. 

If  we  are  to  be  a  member  of  a  concert  of 
free  peoples,  so  eloquently  referred  to  by 
President  Wilson,  let  us  be  something  more 
than  the  organ  pumpe^;  let  us  have  some 
control  over  the  tune  td^  be  played. 

If  we  are  to  be  allies  Ipt  us  contribute  sac- 
rlflclally  to  the  winning  by  Britain  of  this 
war — not  merely  sell  it  gioods  for  a  profit. 

According  to  President  Roosevelt,  the  win- 
ning of  this  war  by  Britain  is  of  paramount 
Importance  to  this  country.  If  this  Is  true, 
and  I,  for  one.  believe  jit  is,  let  us  demand 
that  those  Industries  capable  of  producing 
the  necessities  of  war  reduce  to  the  very  min- 
imum the  production  |for  civilian  needs — 
abandon  such  productl<|>n  if  necessary — and 
turn  their  energies  and  skill  to  the  single 
purpose  of  providing  England  and  her  allies 
with  all  the  tanks,  plaiies,  ships,  and  other 
necessities  which  our  own  safety  demands 
she  be  supplied  with.  If  this  means  sacrifice 
let  it  come.  We  are  tool  soft  anyhow.  If  we 
lack  for  some  of  the  luxuries  we  have  come 
to  feel  necessities,  remember  that  poverty 
and  the  lack  of  some  of  these  same  things 
have  hardened  and  8ti|engthened  the  Ger- 
man soldier  into  a  fomiidable  fighting  man. 
Maybe  this  training  Is  not  bad  to  enable  us 
to  meet  such  an  advertory  If  it  shotild  be- 
come necessary. 

The  enmity  of  the  Axis  Powers  Is  already 
directed  at  us  in  full  force.  The  powerfxil, 
but  truthful,  verbal  atta^  made  by  responsi- 
ble leaders  of  our  country  against  the  cruel 
and  barbarous  acts  of  the  Axis  Powers  would. 


had  not  the  obetade  of  Britain  Intervened, 
have  been  a  casus  belli  long  ago. 

For  the  sake  of  all  that  we  hold  dear,  let 
ua  not  wait  untU  the  British  barrier  is 
knocked  down  exposing,  as  our  only  remain- 
ing barrier,  the  breasts  of  American  manhood. 

If  our  aid  is  too  little  or  too  late,  we  have 
but  weakened  ourselves  without  enabling 
Britain  to  achieve  victory.  Half  meastn^s 
won't  do.  If  Britain's  cause  is  ours,  then  all 
our  needed  resources  should  be  hers,  without 
stint,  without  bargaining,  without  reserva- 
tion, at  once. 

CD.  Hocnx. 

WnjaiNGTON,  N.  C,  December  31,  1940. 


Prices  Charged  Soldiers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

OF   LOinSIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  January  27.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  ALEXANDRIA  (LA.)  TOWN 
TALK 


Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Alexandria  (La.)  Town 
Talk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Alexandria  (La.)  Town  Talk] 

OKI  Pbice  tor  All,  Soldiebs  and  Ctvilians, 
MzacHANTS  Herx  Sat 

Alexandria,  La.,  merchants  and  business- 
men today  Joined  heartily  In  refuting  the 
statement  made  on  the  fioor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  yesterday  afternoon  by  Senator 
Alexamdr  Wilet  (Republican,  Wisconsin), 
in  which  he  charged  that  soldiers  were  being 
charged  "double  prices  for  purchases  made  In 
Alexandria."  He  declared  that  he  had  been 
informed  by  Wisconsin  soldiers  at  the  camp 
that  a  sliding  scale  of  prices  was  in  effect 
and  that  "everything  costs  more  if  you  are 
in  uniform." 

With  one  accord  the  Alexandria  merchants 
Interviewed  by  a  Town  Talk  representative 
today  denounced  the  charge  as  false  and 
rldiculovis.  "We  have  one  price,  and  only 
one,"  they  all  said,  "and  our  goods  are  marked 
In  plain  figrires."  All  the  businessmen  inter- 
viewed said  that  no  such  conditions  pre- 
vailed in  Alexandria  and  they  were  astounded 
that  a  United  States  Senator  would  make 
such  a  charge  without  making  an  Investiga- 
tion. It  was  pointed  out  that  there  might 
have  been  isolated  Instances  where  soldiers 
have  been  taken  advantage  of.  but  as  a  whole, 
they  said  that  no  such  conditions  prevail  as 
were  charged  b-'  the  Wisconsin  Senator. 

It  was  generally  admitted,  however,  that 
rents  have  been  Increased  since  the  advent 
of  the  Army  camps,  but  this,  it  was  said,  has 
fallen  more  heavily  on  local  citizens  than 
anyone  else.  While  they  have  had  their  rents 
Increased,  they  have  received  no  Increase  In 
salaries  or  wages.  Statements  from  mer- 
chants and  businessmen  in  which  they  re- 
futed the  charge  of  Senator  Wil«t  follow: 

"charges    AU    rALSE" 

Lotila  Wellan,  Wellan's  Department  Store: 
"When  I  saw  that  statement  in  the  paper  I 
thotight  how  ridiculous  it  was.    We  have  one 


price  to  aU.  Our  goods  are  marked  in  plain 
flgtires.  I  could  get  a  statement  from  every 
one  of  my  65  employees  to  the  effect  that 
the  charges  are  false  as  far  as  this  store  la 
concerned.  In  aome  Instances  prices  art 
lower  than  they  were." 

R.  A.  McDaniels.  Sears.  Roebuck  *  Co.: 
"There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  charge. 
We  haven't  gone  up  on  anything,  and  we 
have  only  one  price." 

Q.  W.  Shields,  assistant  manager  J.  O. 
Penney  Co.:  "There  Is  no  foundation  tor  the 
charge  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  We  have 
one  price  for  all,  and  prices  have  not 
advanced." 

J.  V.  Thompson,  assistant  manager  W.  T. 
Orant  Co.:  "The  charge  is  ridiculous.  Oui 
prices  are  ]ust  the  same  to  one  person  as  they 
are  to  another.  There  Is  no  truth  In  the 
charge  as  far  as  we  are  concerned." 

Morris  J.  Weiss,  of  Weiss  ft  Ooldrlng:  "The 
statement  Is  al>surd.  There  Is  no  truth  in 
the  charge.  We  have  sold  large  quantities 
of  goods  to  officers  and  soldiers  and  we  have 
never  had  a  complaint  from  any  of  them." 
Mr.  Weiss  lised  some  vigorous  language  in 
expressing  his  Indignation  at  the  charge. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  PUCES 

A.  F.  Lanier.  Lanier  Auto  Co.:  "We  have 
only  one  price  and  that  Is  the  same  as  before 
the  camps  came  here.  I  have  not  noticed 
any  advance  in  prices  anywhere  In  town. 
The  only  advances  I  know  of  is  In  connection 
with  rents.  I  don't  know  anything  at  all  to 
Justify  such  charges." 

J.  E.  Clark.  Hemenway-Johnson  Furniture 
Co.:  "We  have  the  same  charges  for  the 
soldiers  that  we  have  for  the  public.  How- 
ever, we  have  not  sold  anything  to  the 
soldiers  except  radios.  Prices  are  the  same  aa 
they  have  been  for  6  months.  The  soldiers 
I  have  seen  are  the  finest  lot  of  gentlemen 
I  have  ever  met." 

Albert  Haas,  Ames  Co.:  "I  think  the  Sena- 
tor Is  talktog  out  of  his  hat.  Everything  is 
marked  in  plain  figures.  There  Is  no  foun- 
dation for  the  charge.  Prices  are  the  aame 
as  they  were  a  year  ago.  We  have  the  same 
price  to  soldiers  that  we  have  to  clvillaixs." 

Harry  Gold,  Gold's  Store:  "We  have  only 
one  price.    The  charge  is  ridiculous." 

mUTAET   OOODa  CHXAPSa 

Ike  Schwartzberg,  Schwartzberg's  Depart- 
ment Store :  "The  charge  is  untrue.  All  mili- 
tary goods  and  uniforms  are  sold  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  civilian  clothes.  They  are 
at  least  10-percent  lower.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  truth  in  the  statement." 


Effect  of  Trade  Asreements   on  Dairy 
Indusiry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

or  OBZOON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  January  27. 1941 


RESOLUTION    OP    THE    ORBOOM    DAIBT* 
MEN'S  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  HOLMAN.-  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest imanimous  consent  to  put  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro  a  resolution  of 
protest  received  by  me  fron  the  Dairy- 
men's Association  of  my  State  relative  to 
the  effect  of  trade  agreements  upon  their 
Industry. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Wbereas  the  use  of  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments, the  Importation  of  livestock  and  live- 
stock products,  and  the  Importation  of  food 
products  Is  of  great  Importance  to  the  dairy 
Industry:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Oregon  Dairymen's  As- 
sociation la  annual  meeting  assembled  at 
Grants  Pass  on  January  0  and  10,  1941,  re- 
aflirm  its  stand  In  opposition  to  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  program  of  the  Department 
of  State  In  cases  where  such  an  agreement 
tends  to  lower  the  level  of  Income  of  the 
American  dairy  farmers  and  endangers  the 
public  health  through  permitting  of  Impor- 
tation of  dairy  products  that  are  produced  or 
manufactured  without  safeguards  which 
exist  in  this  country;  also,  the  Importation 
of  livestock  and  livestock  products  from  stock 
Infected  with  dangerous  livestock  diseases, 
and  favor  the  prohibition  of  importing  food 
products  produced  or  processed  under  sanitary 
stancjards  lower  than  these  In  effect  In  the 
United  States,  except  in  a  national  emergency. 


Fann  Income 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

or  NEW  JEBSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  Jantiary  27,  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  STOCKHOLDERS  OF  NEW 
BRUNSWICK  FARMERS'  MARKET,  INC. 


Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  stockholders 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Parmers'  Market, 
Inc..  at  their  annual  meeting  on  January 
18.  1941,  and  which  I  consider  an  excel- 
lent presentation  of  the  case  with  which 
It  deals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUcws: 

Whereas  the  low  prices  of  farm  products 
that  have  existed  for  many  years  have  been 
prHaari^y  responsible  for: 

1.  Decline  In  the  rural  standard  of  living. 

a.  Decline  in  opportunity  for  rural  youth, 
and  decline  in  the  social  and  economic  struc- 
ture cf  rural  life. 

3.  Decline  in  land  values,  epidemic  of  farm 
foreclosxires. 

4.  Lower  purchasing  power— rural  and 
urban. 

5.  Political  unrest  due  to  economic  inse- 
curity. 

Whereas  agricultural-Industrial  price  parity 
must  consider: 

1.  The  farmer  buys  the  product  of  1  hour's 
Industrial  labor  with  3  or  4  hours  of  his  own 
labor. 

a.  Agricultural  wages  are  the  base  of  both 
production  cost  and  national-farm  Income. 

3.  Any  ordinary  plan  for  raising  farm  prices 
defeats  its  own  ends  by  stimijlating  produc- 
tion unless  based  on  wage  parity. 

4.  A  market  for  the  Increased  production 
due  to  scientific  and  mechanical  progress  can 
be  created  only  by  Increased  purchasing  power 
of  all  groups.  Including  agricultiure. 

6.  Cheap  labor  is  the  pr  mary  factor  re- 
qtonslble  for  low  prices  and  overproduction. 


Labor  costs  control  farm  prices,  but  farm 
prices  do  not  Influence  wage  rates:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  dlspt jity  between  farm 
and  industrial  wages  Is  th-j  primary  cause  of 
agricultural  distress.  That  any  plan  for  im- 
proving agricultural  income  or  restoring 
parity  prices  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
Importance  of  adjtisting  the  wide  difference 
between  agricultural  and  Industrial  Incomes 
and  wages  as  the  only  scund  program  that 
can: 

1.  Restore  a  Just  relation  between  the  price 
of  goods  produced  by  agriculture  to  those  pur- 
chased by  agriculture. 

2.  Relieve  the  existing  agricultural  situa- 
tion, encouraging  neither  disastrous  over- 
production or  balanced  scarcity,  disturbing 
neither  the  machinery  of  production  or  dis- 
tribution or  the  sociil  gains  of  other  groups. 

3.  Eliminate  the  need  f(  r  many  schemes  of 
scclallstic  implication  now  required  to  relieve 
distress  and  want. 

Unanimously  adopted  hy  the  stockholders 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Farmers  Market,  Inc.. 
at  their  annual  meeting  cf  January  18,  1941. 


Is  Colorado  For  or  Against  the  A.  V.  A.? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  January  27,  1941 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press  of 
late,  particularly  in  the  Middle  West,  has 
carried  numerous  articles  quoting  Gov- 
ernor Carr,  of  Colorado,  and  certain 
members  of  the  Colorado  congressional 
delegation,  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
Arkansas  Valley  Authority.  Weeks  be- 
fore the  bill  was  introduced  I  sent  copies 
to  each  of  these  leaders  and  requested 
their  criticism,  but  I  heard  not  a  word. 

Then,  when  the  bill  was  introduced, 
certain  Colorado  newspapers,  without 
ever  seeing  it.  condemned  it. 

But  other  Colorado  newspapers  either 
withheld  judgment  or  approved. 

Here  I  quote  an  editorial  from  the 
heart  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  in  Colo- 
rado— the  Lamar  Daily  News  of  Janu- 
ary 14: 

THE  A.  V.  A. 

Last  week  a  bill  was  Introduced  In  Congress 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Arkansas  Valley 
Authority,  similar  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  While  the  d: tails  of  the  proposed 
legislation  are  not  available  Just  at  this  time. 
It  Is  our  understanding  that  it  would  Include 
a  wide  range  of  activities  and  interests  in 
all  the  area  Included  in  the  valley  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  which  rises  in  Colorado,  flows 
through  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas, 
and  into  which  flow  a  number  of  smaller 
streams  in  Missouri  and  other  States. 

It  Is  our  understanding  also  that  despite 
the  critics  and  the  obstructionists,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  has  resulted  In  a 
great  deal  of  good  for  the  people  of  Tennessee 
and  other  affected  Sta':es.  Land-use  prob- 
lems there,  possibly  different  from  our  own, 
have  been  tackled  and  at  least  Improved,  If 
not  fully  corrected.  Power  has  been  gen- 
erated and  sold  at  low  cost,  and  the  living 
condition  of  the  people  has  been  greatly  Im- 
proved. 

Just  what  Is  proposed  In  the  valley  of  Ar- 
kansas under  the  A.  V.  A.  we  can  not  say, 


but  we  note  that  Governor  Carr  and  others 
have  immediately  entered  the  trenches  and 
started  firing  broadsides  against  the  proposal 
on  the  theory  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  going  to  seize  control  over  the  waters  of 
the  stream,  now  used  In  this  area  for  irri- 
gation, when  there  Is  any  to  use.  While  we 
do  not  question  there  would  be  rights  to  be 
determined  and  that  the  Interests  of  our 
State  and  its  people  should  be  considered, 
nevertheless  we  do  not  feel  that  the  proposal 
deserves  blank  condemnation  without  Inves- 
tigation. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  at  the  present 
time  engaged  in  spending  millions  In  build- 
ing a  dam  across  the  Arkansas,  which  all  of 
us  hope  will  benefit  us  who  live  In  this  portion 
cf  the  valley.  So  far  we  haven't  heard  any- 
body objecting  to  the  encroachment  of  the 
Federal  Government  on  our  rights  In  doing 
that  work.  Why  wouldn't  it  be  worth  while 
to  look  into  the  A.  V.  A.  proposal  a  little 
more?  It  might  not  be  so  bad  as  some  folks 
would  have  us  believe. 

I  also  quote  here  from  an  editorial  in 
the  Bulletin,  Denver,  Colo.,  which  points 
out  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the 
people  of  Colorado: 

A.    V.    A.    POWER    PROJECT    IS    FAVORABLE 

OfiBcials  of  the  powerful  Public  Service  Co. 
cf  Colorndo  and  its  stockholders  from  coast 
to  coast  this  week  had  the  Jitters  as  two  major 
attacks  were  launched  against  the  company 
in  two  determined  legislative  bodies. 

In  Washington  Representative  Clyde  T. 
Ellis  (Democrat)  of  Arkansas,  introduced 
a  bill  in  Congress  calling  for  creation  of  an 
Arkansas  Valley  Authority  to  ssrve  power 
and  light  consumer?  in  eight  States,  includ- 
ing more  than  h^lf  of  eastern  Colorado. 

The  mearure  proposed  by  Representative 
Ellis  is  reported  to  have  the  backing  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  will  be  modeled  along 
the  lines  of  ihe  famous  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  will  give  the  Government  au- 
thority to  construct  dams  on  the  Arkansas, 
White,  Red.  and  St.  Francis  Rivers  for  two 
purposes — flood  control  and  power  centers. 
Most  political  observers  said  that  both  meas- 
ures will  be  popular  with  the  people,  who 
have  frequently  voiced  dissatisfaction. 

It  was  even  suggested  that  George  Shaw, 
high-priced  and  high-powered  national  lob- 
byist for  the  utilities,  would  be  brought  back 
to  Denver  to  work  against  the  proposal. 

But  Shaw,  It  was  reported,  is  plenty  busy 
in  Washington  seeking  to  line  up  opposition 
to  Representative  Ellis"  A.  V.  A.  plan.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  powerful  Denver 
utility  had  less  to  fear  in  the  local  assembly 
than  the  National  Congress  because  friendly 
Republicans  control  the  Colorado  Legislature 
while  unfriendly  Democrats  are  in  control  In 
Washington.  It  was  considered  significant 
that  both  the  local  and  national  measiires 
are  being  sponsored  by  Democrats. 

"The  territory  covered  by  the  proposed  Ar- 
kansas Valley  Authority  Is  in  greater  need  of 
electric-rate  reductions  than  was  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  area,"  Representative 
Ellis  said. 

Completion  of  the  A.  V.  A.  project  would 
give  the  territory  rates  among  the  lowest  in 
the  Nation  in  addition  to  providing  for  flood 
control. 

The  T.  V.  A.  became  the  famous  Govern- 
ment project  which  bought  out  the  gouging 
Tennessee  subsidiaries  of  the  great  Common- 
wealth &  Southern  Utility  Holding  Co.,  which 
was  headed  by  Wendell  Wlllkle.  The  T.  V.  A. 
Is  now  serving  consumers  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  at  greatly  reduced  power  rates  and  is 
paying  its  own  way. 

The  proposed  A.  V.  A.  project  would  cover 
308.000  square  miles  of  territory  in  Louisiana. 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
more  than  half  of  eastern  Colorado,  and 
would  pay  for  Itself  out  of  sales  of  power  to 
many  markets  throughout  the  territory. 

Governor  Carr  and  United  States  Senators 
Ed.  C.  Johnson  and  Alva  Adams  have  ex- 
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pressed  opposition  to  the  Federal  plan,  mostly 
on  the  ground  that  It  aUegedly  would  further 
usurp  States'  rights  anc    take  over  Colorado 
River  waters  from  Colon  ido  control. 
But  Washington  expeits  pointed  out  that 


Ciolorado  has  done  little 
water  rights  in  the  way 


flood-control  or  power  projects  in  the  past  50 


years,   and   neither  has 


or  nothing  with  her 
of  building  dams  or 


she  the  money  nor 


facilities  to  accomplish  any  worth-while  proj- 
ects which  the  Federal  Government  could 
create. 

I  also  quote  an  ai 
from  a  front-page  ed- 
Daily  News,  in  whii 
out  that  great  benefi 
people  of  Colorado 
could  never  come  witl 
effort: 

FBOTEcmro  xm 


using  observation 
orial  of  the  Lamar 
it  fittingly  points 
would  come  to  the 
der  this  biD  that 
out  such  a  Federal 

bM   THX   A.   V.   A. 


Colorado  has  so  maiy  gallant  defenders 
against  the  proposed  ^kansas  Valley  Au- 
thority that  they  are  laving  trouble  among 
themselves  as  to  just  xrho  should  man  the 
front-line  trenches  li  Washington.  The 
present  delegation  In  Congress  sends  word 
that  no  help  It  needec  at  the  moment  and 
that  Governor  Carr  and  his  aides  Jvist  as  weU 
stay  at  home  and  ke<p  guard  to  see  that 
someone  doesn't  carry  <  ff  Pikes  Peak. 

In  fact,  there  are  sa  many  political  de- 
fenders that  one  is  led  to  suspect  that  some 
of  our  polltlcaUy  minced  friends  are  happy 
to  see  the  A.  V.  A.  cone  along  so  they  can 
convince  the  public  that  they  are  busy  pro- 
tecting the  public.  Outside  of  the  statement 
that  the  authority  wo  ild  allow  Federal  reg- 
ulation to  conflict  with  State  water  rights, 
no  one  seems  to  knsw  much  about  the 
A.  V.  A.  or  what  it  coni  emplates.  Apparently 
only  a  very  few  copes  of  the  bill  have 
reached  the  State  at  tl  Is  time. 

In  the  meantime,  it  appeals  to  us  that  It 
might  be  worth  while  to  withhold  Judgment 
until  we  really  know  v  hat  the  A.  V.  A.  Is  all 
about.  In  Its  relationship  to  Caddoa  Dam 
and  the  control  of  the  ivater  to  be  Impounded 
thereby  It  appeals  to  i  s  that  this  would  be  a 
good  time  to  recall  that  when  we  were  asking 
that  the  dam  be  built  (entirely  of  Federal 
funds)  that  Its  chief  appeal  was  that  this 
dam  on  the  upper  Arlansas  would  be  one  of 
several  structures  In  a  far-reaching  scheme 
of  flood  control  and  when  our  emissaries 
went  to  Washington  they  found  that  the 
appeal  should  be  flood  control  Instead  of  Irri- 
gation. People  in  other  States  are  Interested 
in  the  Arkansas  River  and  for  far  different 
reasons  than  we  are.  We  believe  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  consider  th;  entire  Arkansas,  its 
valley,  and  its  trlbuta  les  and  work  out  many 
things  that  will  be  lor  the  good  of  all  the 
people,  many  of  which  cotild  never  be 
achieved  by  confining  ourselves  behind 
imaginary  lines. 


The  United  States 
ral  divisions,  such  ai 
great  watershed  In 
nessee  River  Valley,  t: 
Intelligent  developmj 
long  been  the  Idea 


as  a  number  of  natu- 
the  Columbia  and  Its 
e  Northwest,  the  Ten- 
e  Arkansas,  and  others, 
t  of  these  areas  has 
farslghted  leaders  of 
ova  country.  Posslbiy  we  In  Colorado,  with 
the  great  natural  respurces  that  we  do  have, 
might  lend  a  listenlhg  ear  to  our  own  ad- 
vantage at  the  same  itlme  demanding  protec- 
tion for  our  own  rlgjits. 

And  finally  I  give  you  a  splendid  edi- 
torial, also  from  the  Denver  Bulletin: 


PUBUC  PO' 

TTie   proposed    Ar! 
plan  of  Representat 
whereby  thousands 
in    Colorado    and 
enjoy  reduced  rates 
the  benefits  of  fl' 
will  be  heartUy 
In  Colorado. 


WELCOIIXD 

ansas   Valley   Authority 

ve  Ellis  in  Washington 

electricity  consumers 

ve    other    States    wo\ild 

,nd  farmers  would  enjoy 

and  dust  bowl  control 

jcomed  by  most  cltlaens 


The  Ooremor  claimed  In  his  Inaugural 
address  to  be  opposed  to  the  Arkansas  Valley 
Authority  on  the  ground  that  it  would  take 
over  streams  and  rivers  In  Colorado  which  axe 
now  used  for  irrigation  purposes. 

But  the  Governor  did  not  reason  that 
damming  up  some  of  these  rivers  to  generate 
cheap  power  would  be  the  germ  of  con- 
tinued and  extensive  expansion  of  Industrial 
activity  In  the  State.  Scores  of  factories 
and  manufacturing  centers  always  concen- 
trate aroxind  cheap-power  centers. 

It  is  true  that  a  very  few  farmers  along 
the  Arkansas  River  would  be  forced  out  but 
moEt  of  them  would  be  tickled  pink  to  sell 
their  farms  to  the  Arkansas  VaUey  Authority 
to  get  out  from  under  their  mortgages.  Near- 
ly every  farm  along  the  river  Is  mortgaged  to 
the  bankers.  The  Arkansas  Valley  Authority 
would  pay  good  prices. 

Wouldn't  It  be  far  wiser  to  close  up  a  few 
farms  and  place  In  their  stead  htige  fac- 
tories employing  thousands  of  men?  Colo- 
rado would  be  better  off  than  now. 

In  closing,  may  I  repeat  what  I  have 
said  before  on  the  floor  of  this  House: 
"Not  a  drop  of  water  that  is  needed  for 
irrigation  should  be  permitted  to  waste 
Itself  down  our  rivers  to  the  sea." 

If  Colorado  wants  to  retain  all  the 
waters  of  the  Arkansas  for  this  purpose 
we  are  not  only  willing  but  we  want  to 
help  you  store  them  and  thus  relieve  the 
lower  valley  of  the  millions  of  dollars  of 
annual  flood  damage  which  we  have 
been  suffering  with  increasing  terror  for 
more  than  a  century. 


Lessons  From  Ac  Fall  of  Frmnce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 

or  GEOSGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  January  27.  1941 


ARTICLE  BT  ANDRE  MOBIZS 


Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday 
there  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Star  an  article  by  Andre  Morize,  who 
was,  preceding  the  collapse  of  Prance,  the 
Director  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Infor- 
mation. He  is  now  in  this  country,  serv- 
ing as  professor  of  French  literature  at 
Harvard  University. 

In  this  article  he  sets  forth  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  the  collapse  of  France.  He 
shows  the  operation  and  effective  power 
of  German  propaganda,  sabotage,  and 
"fifth  column"  activities. 

In  the  hope  their  experiences  will  prove 
a  lesson  to  us,  I  am  placing  that  article 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and  trust 
every  Member  of  Congress  and  public 
official  will  read  it  and  take  a  more  active 
hand  in  the  preparation  of  our  defenses 
against  this  kind  of  attack. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star] 

Lessons  Feom  thx  Fall  of  PaANOi 

(By  Andre  Morlae) 

What  were  the  causes  of  the  collapse  of 
France?  I  have  always  objected  to  the  prac- 
tice of  one  nation  lecturing  another,  and  I 
am  here  offering  no  practical  advice  as  to 


what  "lessons'*  can  be  derived  from  the  de- 
feat of  France.  Simply  as  a  witness,  without 
any  speclallited  competence,  I  should  like  to 
describe  certain  factors  which  seem  to  me  to 
have  been  decisive  in  that  catastrophe. 

"Treachery"  must  be  eliminated  as  a  major 
cause  of  the  French  defeat. 

Daladler.  Gamelln.  Reynaud.  and  many 
others  were  good  Frenchmen,  but  deficient  In 
many  ways.  I  believe  they  wanted  to  serve 
Prance;  unfortunately,  they  did  not  know 
how.  They  can  be  sent  before  supreme  courts 
or  courts  martial  today  or  tomorrow;  I  am 
quite  sure  that  no  actual  treason  or  treachery 
will  be  brought  to  light.  Ttiey  were  not  up 
to  the  task,  and  that  Is  all.  Prance  was  not 
betrayed.  Prance  was  conquered.  Let's  be 
good  sports  about  it. 

For  France,  the  lesson  was  bitter:  To  or- 
ganize and  to  wage  the  war.  Germany  had — 
still  has — an  extraordinary  crew.  Hitler  is  a 
genius,  with  all  the  characteristics  of  genius. 
In  many  ways,  he  Is  ripe  for  the  inaane 
asylum,  but.  like  many  Inmates,  he  Is  gifted 
with  a  tremendous  vision,  a  complete  scorn 
for  conventional  ethics,  an  absolute  disdain 
for  mediocre  contingencies  that  may  stand 
In  his  way.  He  is  visionary  and  Impractical, 
half-baked  culturally,  and  mystically  enthu- 
siastic about  his  own  ends;  a  tremendous  In- 
spiration, creative  of  fanaticism,  and  im- 
boundtd  devotion. 

POWEBFVL  ACCOMPLICXS 

This  mnn  has  found  to  help  him  a  group 
of  accomplices  whose  positive  qualities  exactly 
complement  his  faults  and  deflclenctes. 
Goerlng,  Ooebbels,  von  Ribbentrop.  the  mill- 
tary,  naval,  and  high  commanders,  supply 
everything  Hitler  lacks;  the  team  may  lie  just 
what  we  call  unscrupulous  and  despicable 
gangsters,  but  it  is  an  admirable  and  powerful 
team. 

France  had  no  such  team.  Prance  had  no 
leaders  of  geniiis.  France  had  no  man  for 
the  unforeseen  task.  Prance  was  defeated. 
And  this  Is  a  lesson. 

Democratic  Prance  was  not  In  perfect 
health  to  face  the  challenge  of  events.  In- 
ternal quarrels,  petty  party  discords,  a  weak 
stand  against  extremist  perils  of  fa-sclsm  or 
communism,  self-complacency,  general  weak- 
ening of  the  nervovis  system  of  the  nation- 
al! this  Is  true  enough. 

Plenty  also  has  been  said  in  Prance.  WhUe 
defeated  generals  were  being  decorated  In 
Clermont-Ferrand  after  the  armistice,  the 
reactionary  leaders  of  the  new  government 
were  loudly  denouncing  the  faUures  of  de- 
mocracy, the  rotting  of  the  regime  which  had 
led  France  to  her  disaster. 

This  Is  a  lesson,  too.  reminding  us  that 
democracy  Is  a  delicate  and  sensitive  or- 
ganism, whose  health  can  be  undermined  by 
various  microbes  which  are  not  essentially 
peculiar  to  the  French  political  climate. 
There  must  be  some  sort  of  political  hygiene 
for  each  and  every  great  democratic  body  in 
the  world  of  today 

There  Is  the  lesson  about  propaganda. 
Some  of  us.  French.  British,  or  Americans, 
thought  we  knew  what  the  word  and  the 
thing  slgnifled.  A  few  months  in  Perls  con- 
vinced me  that  we  had  no  idea  what  Ger- 
man propaganda  actually  represents. 

We  thought  It  meant  a  sort  of  Intensive 
advertising.  Intended  to  present  things  and 
ideas  In  a  certain  favorable  light,  to  Impose 
upon  an  unguarded  public  certain  views, 
opinions,  or  theories.  The  French  had  a 
word  fca-  it;  they  called  it  "bourrage  de  crane." 
and.  having  a  sense  of  humor,  they  thought 
they  could  deal  with  it  with  a  laugh,  or,  at 
leastr  an  understanding  smile. 

But  propaganda  "a  la  Goebbels"  Is  some- 
thing serious,  far-reaching,  and  deadly.  It  to 
a  weapon,  and  a  poisonous  one. 

WAB    or    PBOPAOAJTOA 

We  had  8  months  of  what  was  wittily 
caUed  here  a  phoney  war,  with  nothing  hap- 
pening, Just  sitting  down  and  waiting.  Wait- 
ing for  the  beginning  of  the  real  thing. 
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We  failed  to  realize  that  during  those  8 
months,  day  and  night,  hour  alter  hour, 
Germany  was  waging  war.  and  not  a  phony 
war,  but  a  destructive,  corroding,  and.  to  vise 
Hltler'a  own  word,  a  "rotting"  war — the  war 
of  propaganda.    What  does  It  mean? 

It  means  first  a  tremendoxis  machinery, 
with  thousands  of  well-trained  men,  unlim- 
ited resources,  iincanny  Ingenuity. 

It  means,  for  Instance,  having  135  agents 
In  Brussels  alone,  each  one  with  a  definite 
job.  penetrating  like  the  tentacles  of  an 
octopus,  each  and  every  proffeaaion,  admlnls* 
tratlon,  educational  institution,  social  circle, 
trade,  or  craft.  It  means  being  able  to  op- 
poee  to  a  docen  French  radio  stations  about 
M  powerful  outfits  broadcactinf  at  the  rate 
e<  30  to  34  boun  a  day. 

It  meana  repeating  in  an  obseselng  manner 
•OBM  flogaaa  or  simple  ideas  wblcb,  in  the 
long  run,  psrBM«t«  tlM  public  opinkm  of  the 
•nemy  toustry,  act  on  Hs  morale,  warp  tu 
aonaal  way  ef  tbiaktog. 

It  OMMM  dlstnbtmng  Itterature.  pampbi»t», 
igk»  Hswspapew.  peraraal  letters,  not  by  tiM 
tbeuaaad  but  by  tbe  mMlen, 

ft  msaas  sending  to  ottr  men  in  tbe  llaglnoC 
Line  anonymous  letters  telling  them  that,  on 
tneb  a  day.  at  aueb  a  plaee,  tbeir  wives  bad 
mtebebaired  witb  Brttisb  soldiers. 

It  means  hammering  hundreds  of  times 
crery  day  upon  French  listeners:  'X'Angle- 
terre  foumlt  les  machines,  les  Francais  four- 
nissent  les  pottrines"  (England  furnishes  the 
fna^htn—  the  French  furnish  the  men),  or 
"L'Angleterre  combattra  Jusqu'au  dernier 
Francais"  (England  will  fight  to  the  last 
Frenchman).  This  was  done  even  between 
the  movements  of  symphonies  played  in 
Munich  or  Berlin. 

It  means  getting  poor  French  prisoners  of 
war  to  come  to  the  microphone  in  Stuttgart 
to  tell  their  families  in  Prance  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  treating  them  well;  that  they  loved 
the  French  and  hated  the  British,  and  that 
it  was  too  bad  to  prolong  such  an  absurd 
war. 

It  means  using  every  possible  despicable 
method  to  undermine  the  nerves,  the  morale, 
and  the  hopes  of  a  country  at  war — It  means 
to  "rot"  the  enemy. 

Believe  me.  this  is  a  lesson. 

There  is  the  lesson  about  the  "fifth  col- 
umn "  The  authentic  and  complete  story 
will  be  written  some  day.  A  few  chapters 
we  already  know,  but  we  still  have  a  great 
deal  to  learn.  To  us,  from  the  morning  of 
the  Invasion  of  Holland,  it  was  a  stunning. 
tragic,  sickening  revelation.  I  know  that  the 
subject  lends  itself  to  sensational  detective- 
story  writing.  Nevertheless,  the  facts  are 
bere.  and  they  are  more  amazing  than  any 
wild  dime  novel  ever  published. 

The  simple  and  undeniable  fact  is  that, 
for  yean,  in  Holland.  Belgium,  and  France, 
and  I  speak  only  of  what  I  know.  Germany 
had  achieved  a  S3r5tematic  invasion,  com- 
pleted a  war  machine,  minutely  organized  to 
the  smallest  detail,  and  that  when  the  signal 
was  given,  that  machine  was  set  in  motion. 
THE  "TirrH  column" 

Entire  regiments  of  Germans  living  In 
Holland  as  peaceful  tradef'men.  tailors,  wait- 
ers, owners  of  delicatessen  stores,  boarding 
houses,  or  beer  parlors,  who  suddenly  ap- 
fieared  at  assigned  places  in  imlforms  with 
complete  equipment,  crews  to  blow  up 
bridges,  set  factories  aflre.  destroy  railroad 
connections,  dynamite  canal  locks.  In  Bel- 
glum,  men  to  signal  bombarding  airplanes, 
guide  invading  columns,  paralyze  communi- 
cations; In  France,  men  to  send  fake  tele- 
phone commtinications  to  upset  troop  move- 
ments or  start  hordes  of  refugees  on  the 
roads,  hopelessly  Jamming  military  opera- 
tions, agents  to  prepare  billets  and  supplies 
or  to  spread  panic. 

In  Paris  remarkable  personalities  who  pre- 
sented themselves  as  intellectual  exiles. 
writers,  or  artists,  and  succeeded  in  making 
tbemselves  members  of  the  most  exclusive 
sets,  able  Jo\imali8ts  mho  for  more  than  i 


years  worked  as  elevator  boys  in  the  oflBces  of 
Paris  Soir,  to  hand  the  whole  organization 
over  to  the  Germans  the  day  of  their  arrival. 
In  Vichy  Itself,  a  former  hotel  porter  who 
came  back  as  a  captain  to  Install  the  Ger- 
mans In  the  best  hotels,  and  knew  every- 
thing about  the  bathrooms  and  the  wine 
lists — and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

The  "fifth  column"  Is  not  a  legend  but  a 
deadly  reality — and  this  Is  a  lesson. 

There  is  the  lesson  of  organized  salMtage. 

It  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  sentences: 
After  the  monstrous  (although  logical)  pact 
which  united  antl -Communist  nazl-isr-  and 
anti-Nazi  communism  Germany  used  some 
of  the  French  Communists  as  tools  to  hin- 
der, slow  up.  or  paralyze  war  industry  in 
France.  Tbe  money  Cinme  from  Germany  to 
be  paid  through  Soviet  agencies  in  Paris. 
Agents  worked  on  the  spot,  catising  a  sort  of 
invisible,  steady,  unaecountabls  sabotage, 
tbe  eonseqttencM  of  wblcb  are  incalculable. 
Here  an  overloaded  boiler  would  explode, 
tbere  a  machine  tool  would  be  greased  with 
oil  mixed  wttb  an  abrasive,  now  a  carload  of 
bolts  and  nuts  destined  to  Bordeaux  would 
go  to  Toulouse,  then  fwrts  for  a  certain  type 
of  plane  would  go  to  a  factory  making  planes 
of  another  type. 

LACK   or   UrrOSMATIOM 

Tbere  is  the  lesson  about  intelligence  serv- 
ice,  a  sad  lesson,  which  can  be  told  in  nine 
words:  We  thought  we  knew,  and  we  did  not 
know.  Oh,  yes;  we  had  secret  service  and 
spies  and  confidential  Information  galore; 
honest  men  working  hard,  using  methods 
they  believed  to  be  good. 

Where  the  weakness  lay,  I  cannot  tell,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know.  But  the  fact  remains, 
we  had  insufficient  information,  and  the 
Germans  were  terribly  well  Informed 
Planes  and  tanks  and  motorized  units  were 
being  built  by  Germany  in  numbers  Infinitely 
greater  than  we  thought;  we  did  not  know, 
with  full  accuracy.  We  had  in  Paris  that 
awful  feeling  that  nothing  was  done,  said, 
or  even  thought  that  was  not.  in  some  mys- 
terious  way,  instantly  received  by  the  Ger- 
man service  of  information. 

There  Is  the  lesson  about  preparedness 
This  Is  simple  enough.  We  thought  we  were 
ready,  and  we  were  not.  We  honestly  be- 
lieved that  we  had  "the  best  army  in  the 
world,"  and  to  help  us  entertain  that  illu- 
sion the  whole  world.  Including  the  Germans, 
would  Join  the  cho^u.s  on  every  occasion. 

Now  the  fact  was  that  our  army  was  not 
the  best  in  the  world,  since  another  army 
beat  it  to  pieces. 

And  this  teaches  what  preparedness  means: 
It  means  for  a  whole  nation,  under  strict  iron 
discipline,  to  devote  every  possible  bit  of 
effort  and  energy  to  the  preparation  for  war. 
If  war  looms  over  the  horizon.  It  means  to 
put  its  destinies  in  the  hands  of  technicir.ns 
who  know,  not  of  politicians  who  talk.  There 
is  no  halfway,  no  substitute,  no  short  cut.  It 
is  either  war  with  preparedness  or  no  pre- 
paredness and  defeat. 

France  had  the  illusion  of  being  ready;  she 
was  not.     She  lost  and  fell.    This  is  a  lesson. 

There  is  the  lesson  about  air  superiority. 

We  knew  vaguely  that  Germany  was  build- 
ing planes.  We  talked  about  It;  but  mean- 
while we  did  not  build  planes,  at  least  not 
enough.  Why?  This  is  not  the  question  to- 
day. The  only  Important  fact  is  that  we 
were  inferior  in  air  power,  and  so  we  lost  the 
battle.  The  war  will  be  won  by  the  nation 
or  the  group  of  nations  which  will  have  the 
mastery  of  the  air,  and  that  is  all. 

I  have  no  more  tragic  recollection  than 
that  of  my  conversations  with  soldiers  com- 
ing back  from  the  battle  front  after  the  de- 
feat. Always  the  same  refrain:  "We  were 
crushed  by  German  dive  bombers  coming  In 
waves  every  5  minutes,  and  there  was  not  a 
French  or  British  plane  in  sight."  This  tells 
the  whole  story.  One  thousand  bombers 
would  have  won  the  battle  of  Sedan,  which 
we  lost.    Tb\a  is  a  lesson. 


TIME  or  CREAT  VALUE 

There  is  the  lesson  about  the  value  of  time. 
The  word  "blitzkrieg"  Is  becoming  a  cliche; 
we  are  losing  track  of  its  tragic  connotations. 
Both  French  and  British  were  dilatory  and 
procrastinating,  thinking  in  terms  of  months 
or  years,  while  the  German  general  staff  was 
thinking— and  acting — In  terms  of  days  or 
hours.    This  Is  a  lesson. 

There  Is  the  lesson  aljout  philosophy  of 
war  and  military  doctrines.  It  can  Ije  ex- 
pressed in  two  lines :  Both  French  and  British 
general  staffs  thought  of  this  war  in  terms 
of  1918.  not  In  terms  of  1940.  A  victory  was 
won  22  years  ago;  therefore,  we  were  in  pos- 
session of  a  recipe  to  win  more  victories.  Of 
course,  improvements  had  to  be  Introduced, 
new  weapons,  new  tactics  for  tanks,  rootor« 
ized  units,  aviation.  (In  fact,  tbere  were 
some  young  tec:inlcians,  such  as  a  certain 
Colonel  de  Oaulle,  who  were  writing  books 
about  it )  But  tbe  general  staffs  knew  bet' 
ter:  tbere  existed  a  sacrosanct  ortbodoxy 
about  the  "eternal  principles"  of  warfare. 
Illustrated  by  tbe  great  examples  of  tbe  last 
war. 

Liaison  of  tbe  various  arms,  occupation  of 
the  terrain,  continuity  of  tbe  front,  value 
of  fortified  positions  to  stop  an  offensive, 
these  and  a  few  others  were  intangible 
tenets.  With  the  building  of  the  Maginot 
Line,  another  article  was  added  to  the  creed. 
The  Impregnability  of  a  scientifically  con- 
structed line  of  defense.  This  Maglnitis,  as 
some  called  it,  was  not  a  healthy  influence 
to  maintain  a  high  offensive  spirit.  The 
lessons  of  Spain  and  Poland  were  not  heeded. 
They  could  not.  the  high  command  felt, 
apply  to  the  best  army  in  Europe.  This  is 
why,  after  the  10th  of  May,  both  French 
and  British  lines  were  broken  to  pieces, 
literally  by  an  army  which  was  led  by  a 
general  staff  free  from  all  traditional  dog- 
mas, and  applying  methods  which  came  as 
a  surprise  and  an  Irresistible  shock.  Un- 
critical faithfulness  to  obsolete  principles 
proved  a  disastrous  factor,  and  taught,  too 
late,  another  lesson. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  a  French- 
man recently  back  from  defeated  France 
can  tell  about  the  catastrophe  of  a  country 
he  loves  more  than  anything  in  the  world. 
These  facts  are  all  beyond  doubt  or  discus- 
sion. They  are  tragic,  sad,  often  humili- 
ating. To  speak  about  them  would  break 
my  heart.  If  I  were  not  sure  that  there  may 
be  some  good  in  telling  about  them. 

I  might  have  kept  my  remarks  on  a  higher, 
more  ideological  or  philosophical  plane;  If 
I  kept  close  to  those  material  and  concrete 
facts,  it  Is  simply  because  my  sorrowful  con- 
viction Is  that  France,  a  peace-loving, 
humane,  civilized,  and  brilliant  nation,  lost 
and  was  conquered  on  account  of  such  ma- 
terial, concrete,  and  brutal  facts. 

Whether  they  contain  a  lesson,  or  several, 
for  America,  is  not  for  me,  a  Frenchman,  to 
decide. 
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January  0,  IMl,  there  was  printed  a 
savage  attack  or^  the  president  and  fac- 
ulty of  HarvanJ  University.  This  had 
originaJIy  appeared  in  Frank  C.  Wal- 
drop's  column  in  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald.  The  arlicle  hinted  that  men  like 
Prof,  W.  E.  Hcpking,  who  difiers  from 
the  president  cd  the  University  on  for- 
eign policy,  might  be  purged.  Professor 
Hocking  has  hlinself  replied  to  this  at- 
tack, and  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rucoao,  I  include  bis  letter 
to  the  Waahlng^n  Times-Herald,  Jan- 
uary 24,  1941. 
The  letter  foiiovs: 

(From   tbs  WMbtnfton  Timss  Herald  of 
JaiHauy  34,  IMl  | 


■savAso 


Tour 


U 

by  fkaak  C,  Wi 
eondttiom  at 
opinion  on  fb* 
In  rofard  to  ttto 
§tat  •  minority 
ptrmit  m«  to  m; 


lannaty  •  Mrrlod  an  iftido 

op  pnrporttof  to  JwfiHw 

mrd  aCMtlnc  ItlNrrty  of 

at  ttuHy  and  tutdtou 

iU  X  happen  to  npf 

in  tlio  MaiTflrd  facuHy, 

thai  ttio  pletttfo  givon  in 

tbo  article  H  CMbitially  unfair. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  faculty 
opinion  on  Usiue  so  vital  as  those  vtxlch 
now  confront  the  Nation  would  not  seek 
corporate  ezpresilon  and  influence. 

The  Harvard  {roup  for  American  defense 
exercises  these  functions  as  a  majority 
group,  and,  if  ycu  win,  as  a  presstire  group. 
But  It  does  so  as  a  private  group,  in  no  sense 
presvuning  to  spiiak  for  the  university;  and. 
In  my  experience,  it  Is  hard  to  see  how  any 
such  group  coulip  have  carried  on  its  work 
with  more  scrujaulous  regard  for  differing 
views  among  colleagues. 

But  the  chief)  misrepresentation  of  your 
article  Is  In  what  concerns  President  Oonant. 
Mr.  Waldrop  ispeaks  of  him  as  "laying 
down  a  party  lljie,"  a  suggestion  calculated 
to  arouse  the  Indignation  of  every  Harvard 
man;  no  one  treasures  more  than  Mr.  Conant 
the  traditional  Independence  of  thought 
among  the  members  of  the  faculty. 

And  to  insinuate  that  he  allows  his  per- 
sonal position  in  regard  to  the  war  to  affect 
the  justice  of  his  relations  within  the  uni- 
versity is  a  calumny  without  a  shred  of  truth 
in  its  basis. 

WnxuM  Eki^xst  Hockinc, 

Frojessor  of  Philosophy, 

Harvard  Uitivertitf, 
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Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  over  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  network  on  Janu- 
ary 23: 

From  the  beginning  of  time  man  has  ad- 
vanced along  the  natural  highwairs  of  the 
world.    Civilization  developed  on  the  banks  of 


mighty  rivers.  Political,  economic,  and  miU- 
tary  conqucsU  were  made  by  these  who  gained 
control  of  the  imponant  waterways  of  the 
varlotis  continents. 

The  ancient  Phoenicians,  the  first  to  sail 
the  sea  by  night,  derelcped  one  of  the  great 
commercial  nations  of  the  ancient  world.  By 
water  they  sailed  to  Britain.  Tliey  controlled 
the  trade  from  Intta  and  Africa.  They  foiud- 
cd  the  ancient  coiony  of  Carthage.  Tliey  set- 
tled in  Spain,  in  Sicily,  in  Malta.  Tiiey  grew 
in  wealth  and  power  only  so  long  as  they  were 
able  to  control  the  seas  over  which  came 
essential  commerce. 

The  same  Is  trtie  of  Syria.  Wgjfi,  Oreeoe, 
and  Rome.  Syria  grew  to  power  bf  virtue  of 
control  of  tlie  Tigris-Euphrates  Blvar,  a  sec- 
tion of  one  of  tbe  tbres  ancient  tiMlo  routes 
toladU.  Egypt  controlled  tbe  Mile,  Boom  the 
Tiber.  In  turn,  th9j  dominatad  tbe  Mcdl' 
terranean  flea. 

In  many  porttona  or  fib*  work!  wator  rootaa 
WW  not  atanaWe  and  mttm  baa  atwafi  trtod 
to  aupplenwnt  tliaaa  by  tba  aooatrtntlon  of 
bifbwayf .  lacb  nation,  aacb  great  nder  and 
laadar,  wabBsetf  tbat  transportttion  was  aaarn' 
tial  to  aconomle  growtb,  to  miUtarf  ODnqwat. 
Tbe  rapid  movencnt  at  nan  and  auppUas  was 
necewry  if  conquned  tariitoiy  was  to  be  f«- 
talned  end  iu  products  turoed  to  profit. 

MUitary  leaders  have  always  devoted  a  con- 
siderable pert  oi  tbeir  efforts  to  tbe  construc- 
tion of  roods.  In  fact,  portions  of  the  roads 
built  by  ancient  Rome  are  still  In  use. 

In  America  our  Nation  grew  to  economic 
and  political  greatness  t>ecanse  of  its  vast 
network  of  communication  systems.  Our 
waterways,  railroads,  and  highways  have 
welded  the  48  States  into  the  world's  greatest 
comoiercial  and  political  union. 

TlM  first  explorers  in  America  found  only 
a  network  of  winding  Indian  trails.  Horses 
were  unknown  untU  brought  Iiere  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  Indians  and  early  settlers 
foUowed  tbe  rivers  and  streams,  carrying 
canoes  and  baggage  from  one  river  to  another. 
A  road  was  opened  from  Boston  to  New  York. 
Anotlier  was  opened  from  New  York  to  Phlla- 
delpliia.  This  trip  required  2  days  of  hard 
driving.  When  Washington  became  Presi- 
dent there  were  only  1,875  miles  of  post  roads 
in  the  whole  land.  The  first  hard-surface, 
broken-stone  road  at  any  importance  was 
built  in  1795.  It  was  a  e2-mlle  privately 
owned  toll  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Lan- 
caster. The  National  Pike,  designed  to  serve 
the  Northwest  Territory,  was  started  In  1806. 
It  was  the  first  main  road  built  with  Federal 
ftmds,  and  some  of  the  old  UA\  houses  still 
stand  along  present  U.  8.  Rente  40. 

Practically  all  early  roads  were  merdy 
cleared  stretches  of  dirt.  By  the  use  of 
broken  stone  and  planks  or  slabs,  efforts  were 
made  to  increase  their  usefulness. 

The  invention  of  the  automobile  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  was  destined  to 
change  the  future  of  America.  In  1911  the 
first  automobile  crossed  the  United  States. 
It  required  66  days  to  cover  the  1.500-mlle 
trip  from  Denver  to  Los  Angeles.  Better 
automobiles  required  better  roads  and  better 
roads  stimulated  the  production  of  faster 
cars. 

Today,  tbe  United  States  iias  one-third  of 
the  total  read  mileage  of  the  entire  world. 
Transportation  faculties  broke  down  Ctate 
barriers,  erased  local  prejudices,  and  per- 
mitted 31.000  rural-letter  carriers  and  230.000 
other  postal  employees  to  bring  news,  which, 
along  with  the  radio,  has  made  our  people 
the  best  informed  and  most  intelligent  in 
the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  adequate 
roads  has  contributed  much  to  the  fall  of 
many  democracies  of  Europe  in  the  past  year. 
Great  hordes  of  refugees,  men,  wom«i,  and 
children,  filled  the  narrov.-  roads,  fleeing  be- 
fore the  advancing  troops  of  Hitler.  This 
nuMle  it  Impossible  to  move  men  and  sup- 
pliee  to  tbe  battle  line  or  to  arrange  any 
satisfactory  defense.    Panic  and  hopelessness 


to  tbe  defendhoe  armica.  Bombs 
added  to  the  confusion.  Mm  at  tbe  front 
were  forced  to  surrender  when  reiief  and  sup- 
plies failed  to  arrive.  To  say  th«  least,  in- 
adequate highways  were  largely  responsiktle 
for  the  rapid  defeat  of  Belgium  and  France. 

Today,  our  people  desire  a  system  at  im- 
pregnakrie  defense.  How  fast  we  work  may 
determine  how  long  we  will  be  alile  to  main- 
tain our  democratic  form  of  goverxmient  and 
our  customary  i^ay  of  life. 

We  need  a  powerful  Nary  to  control  tbe 
ocean  wat«xways  over  which  an  er^my  must 
first  cantc  to  reach  tba  ibores  at  tbe 
Americas. 

We  need  trained  troops,  tanks,  and  gtms 
for  our  coastal  defense.  We  need  guns  to 
protect  us  ftom  attacks  tbrougb  tbe  air.  We 
must  be  able  to  mora  tbaae  rapidly 
our  coast  or  scrosi  oar  iHid  to  any 
where  a  need  may  arise. 

To  do  Ibia,  modem  blgbwnfi  art  naaded 
u  imrtr  bafora.  In  lf31,  OaigNM  rsalUMl 
tbat  tbere  was  a  close  nlatlonabip  bctwaan 
b%byafi  and  national  defenaa  and 
tbe  PMcnrt  IBfbway  Act,  dtslgnert  to 
a  afitam  or  IMaral  teadaand  to  gtva 
tarr  aMtftance  to  tbe  fltataafor  blgbway 
etmetlon.  fllnee  tbe  paasaps  of  tba  act. 
Federal  atitborttles  bare  eensulted  Army  and 
Ifavy  officials  in  tbe  formulation  of  the  na- 
tional program.  Partunately.  practically  aU 
tbe  roads  oaost  essentia'  for  national  defense 
are  also  tliese  nncst  needed  in  tbe  normal 
peacetime  activities  of  our  people. 

Military  equipment  has  little  use  except  ki 
time  ot  danger.  Money  spent  for  highways 
will  have  a  continuing  use  regardless  of 
future  world  conditions. 

Opened  last  year  was  tbe  first  ideal  defense 
highway  in  the  United  Statea.  extending  160 
miles  from  Harrlsburg.  Pa^  to  Pittsburgh. 
It  has  two  lanes  of  trafle  in  ea<^  direction, 
a  maximtmi  grade  of  only  8  percent,  and  no 
curve  of  more  than  6  degrees.  Mo  road  or 
railroad  creeses  it  and  entry  to  the  road  can 
be  gained  at  only  11  points.  An  average 
speed  of  90  miles  an  howr  Is  possible.  A 
modem  motoriaed  infantry  division  contains 
1.308  vdilcles.  and  on  tbe  road  makes  an  ex- 
tended column  of  81  mUea.  On  the  Penn- 
sylvania liuperhighway  troops,  guns,  and  sup- 
plies could  be  moved  in  record  time.  This 
project  cost  170.000,000,  and  many  similar 
roeds  are  desperately  needed  now.  especially 
In  the  more  congested  areas  of  the  Nation 
but  it  would  be  impossibie  to  immediately 
construct  the  3  such  roads  from  coast  to 
coast  or  the  4  proposed  roads  from  Canada  to 
our  southern  border.  As  a  part  of  a  long- 
range  plan,  more  important  sections  are  pos- 
sible and  highly  desirable. 

Immediate  attention  must  be  given  to 
2900  miles  of  road  that  furnish  access  to 
camps,  factories,  airports,  and  other  defense 
units.  This  will  require  »200,000.000.  accord- 
ing to  Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Public  Roads. 

Also,  on  the  main  defense  highways  of  tbe 
Nation  are  at  least  1  800  bridges  over  which 
It  is  lmpos.=lble  to  transport  tanks  and  other 
heavy  motorized  equipment.  These  must.  In 
most  cases.  Ije  reconstructed.  In  a  few  in- 
stances they  can  be  reinforced.  This  part  of 
the  defense  program  cannot  be  delayed  be- 
cause our  whole  Army  is  being  mechanized, 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  more  than 
30,000.000  motor  vehicles  owned  and  operated 
by  our  civilian  population.  In  an  emergsncy 
it  is  impossible  to  order  all  these  from  our 
highways.  Millions  of  our  workers  have  no 
other  means  of  transportation  to  and  from 
work,  and  the  products  of  our  mines  and 
factories  are  as  essential  to  defense  as  mili- 
tary equipment.  These  vehicles  alone,  or  in 
coordination  with  the  railroads  and  water- 
ways, constitute  our  great  transportation 
system. 

The  need  for  better  highways  has  grown 
year  by  year,  as  the  horse-drawn  load  of  4 
tons  grew  to  a  loaded  truck  of  12  tons.    Tba 
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•-ton  tank  of  yesterday  has  now  grown  to  a 
tank  of  50  tons. 

Great  lums  of  money  have  been  collected 
from  the  motorist  by  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  and  the  old  policy  of 
Tnnking  the  land  owner  bxilld  the  road  for 
the  motorist  has  changed.  The  motorist,  by 
various  special  taxes,  furnishes  the  money  to 
build  the  roads  he  primarily  uses. 

There  has  been  a  continuous  effort  to  pre- 
vent diversion  of  gasoline,  oil,  and  license 
taxes  for  purposes  other  than  road  building. 
The  need  for  all  available  funds  for  road 
building  waa  never  as  acute  as  It  Is  today. 

Weak  bridges  would  prevent  the  use  of 
roost  roads  for  new  and  necessary  army  equip- 
ment. Congested  areas  within  and  between 
our  cities,  would  in  some  cases  wholly  prevent, 
and  in  all  cases  seriously  delay  the  mobility 
of  our  armed  forces. 

At  some  future  critical  day  It  is  wholly 
possible  that  an  old  bridge  or  inadequate  road 
may  bring  most  disastrous  consequences  for 
our  Nation  by  blocking  the  very  units  of  de- 
fense upon  which  success  depends. 

Always  in  the  past  the  funds  collected  by 
the  Federal  tax  on  gasoline  and  oil  have  gone 
Into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  just  as 
do  the  Income  taxes,  and  other  Federal  reve- 
nue. Congress  has  appropriated  from  this 
general  fund  such  money  as  it  decides  upon 
for  the  Federal-aid  system  of  highways.  This 
fund  has  been  much  less  than  the  amount  of 
tax  collected  from  the  motorist.  In  fact,  in 
1940.  the  Federal  Government  collected  $376,- 
000.000  from  the  motorist,  while  Congress 
appropriated  less  than  half  that  amount  for 
Federal-aid  roads. 

After  consultation  with  BCr.  Caley.  executive 
aecretary  of  the  Ohio  Good  Roads  Federation, 
I  have  proposed  in  a  bill  which  I  have  in- 
troduced, that  Federal  taxes  collected  from 
the  motorist  be  placed  in  a  separate  fund  of 
the  Treasury  and  appropriated  to  the  full 
amoiint  each  year.  This  would  greatly  In- 
crease the  speed  with  which  we  could  build 
our  major  highway  system. 

This  would  not  Interfere  with  the  appropri- 
ation of  relief  funds  for  the  construction  of 
secondary  farm-to-market  roads.  It  would 
create  a  sound,  fair,  and  coordinated  high- 
way program,  not  only  in  this  period  of  emer- 
gency, but  In  normal  times  as  well. 

The  history  of  all  nations,  ancient  and 
modem,  teaches  us  the  importance  of  a  high- 
way system  capable  of  serving  every  need. 

We  have  much  to  defend  in  America,  ma- 
terial wealth,  religious  freedom,  democratic 
government.  Our  chain  of  defense  can  be 
no  strcnger  than  Its  weakest  link.  Let  us 
^  determine  that  our  highway  system,  like  our 
patriotism.  wlU  be  capable  of  meeting  any 
possible  t«st. 


Dr.  William  M.  Leisenoa  on  Labor  and 
National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAurosNU    , 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  January  24, 1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  If  there  is  one  thing  needed 
above  all  others  in  connection  with  our 
discussion  of  the  place  of  labor  in  the 
national-defense  program  and  the  avoid- 


ance of  block-outs,  strikes,  or  other  stop- 
pages of  work — it  is  a  fair  and  level- 
headed analysis  of  the  factors  that  really 
motivate  people. 

No  one  is  better  able  to  give  us  such  an 
analysis  than  Dr.  William  M.  Leiserson, 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  who  speaks  perhaps  from  a  more 
important  experience  in  labor  relations 
than  any  other  man  in  America. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  asking  permis- 
sion to  include  Dr.  Lelserson's  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  for  Janu- 
ary 12,  1941,  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  January  12, 
1941] 

LABoa  AND  Detense — A  Proposal  bt  Leiserson 

(By  WiUiam  M.  Leiserson,  member.  National 

Labor  Relations  Board,  former  Chairman, 

National  Mediation  Board) 

Strikes  in  defense  industries  have  excited 
the  public  mind  and  many  suggestions  are 
being  made  to  cope  with  labor  disputes.  They 
run  from  postponement  of  strike  action  for 
a  coollng-off  period  to  a  strict  ban  agalnet 
strikes  In  the  defense  Industries,  with  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  Some  of  the  proposals 
already  have  been  embodied  in  bills  now  be- 
fore Congress. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  however,  there 
is  nothing  like  an  epidemic  or  wave  of  strikes 
at  the  present  time.  The  so-called  outbreak 
of  strikes  which  is  causing  so  much  public 
concern  appears  to  be  somewhat  like  Lincoln 
Steffens'  crime  wave,  which  tiirned  out  to  be 
only  an  increase  in  the  diligence  of  newspaper- 
men reporting  crime  news.  The  time  lost  In 
1940  because  of  strikes  waa  only  about  one- 
half  of  the  1939  flgiire. 

The  increased  concern  about  strikes,  there- 
fore, is  not  because  of  any  increase  in  strikes. 
On  the  contrary,  the  decline  in  strikes  is  most 
encouraging,  and  care  must  be  exercised  to 
Insure  against  reversing  what  may  be  a  signifi- 
cant trend  toward  fewer  strikes. 

Strikes  are  front-page  news  nowadays  be- 
cause of  their  relation  to  production  for 
national  defense,  but  there  is  essentially 
nothing  new  In  the  current  discussions. 
Force  as  a  medium  for  settling  labor  disputes 
usually  Is  suggested  during  critical  times. 
Whenever  strikes  vitaUy  affect  public  inter- 
ests there  is  agitation  for  legal  prohibition. 
It  was  that  way  in  the  World  War,  but  when 
machinery  for  handling  industrial  disputes 
was  devifed  it  was  based  largely  on  voluntary 
action  with  a  minimum  of  legal  force. 

For  force,  whether  exercised  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  by  private  parties,  does  not  settle 
labor  disputes  and  will  not  bring  sustained 
and  efficient  production.  A  law  that  restricts 
or  abolishes  the  right  to  strike  without  pro- 
viding machinery  for  prompt  handling  of 
grievances  and  Just  demands  of  working 
people  Is  bound  to  result  in  discontent  If 
not  In  open  disobedience  of  the  legal  man- 
date to  work.  Neither  result  will  bring  the 
production  the  Nation  needs.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  machinery  Is  provided  for  prompt 
adjustment  of  grievances  and  negotiation  of 
reasonable  demands,  then  legal  compulsion 
to  remain  at  work  is  unnecessary.  Men  work 
best  without  compulsion,  and  willing  work- 
ers bring  the  greatest  and  most  efficient 
production. 

Laws  to  prohibit  strikes  do  not  prevent 
them.  The  experience  of  Australia  with  com- 
pulsory arbitration  and  our  own  Kansas  In- 
dustrial Court  law  made  this  abundantly 
clear.  Under  both  systems  long  and  bitter 
strikes  occurred.  It  Is  a  naive  notion  that 
a  law  can  abolish  strikes.  It  can  only  make 
them  Illegal.  In  some  of  our  States  sjrmpa- 
thetlc  strikes  and  strikes  for  closed  shops  are 
illegal,  but  strikes  for  these  purposes  occur 
Just  the  same. 

Much  discussion  centers  aroimd  proposals 
to  postpone  strikes  for  30  days.    A  bill  em- 


bodsrlng  this  proposal  has  been  Introduced  In 
Congress,  and  Its  sponsor  has  annoxinced  that 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  postpones  strikes  for 
30  days.  Because  of  the  success  of  this  act 
In  preventing  Interruption  of  transportation, 
a  30-day  postponement  Is  proposed  for  all  de- 
fense Industries.  But  here  Is  a  complete  mis- 
conception of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  The 
primary  provision  of  this  act  Is  not  to  post- 
pone strikes  for  30  days,  but  to  place  a  positive 
duty  on  employers  as  well  as  employees  to 
give  30  days'  notice  of  any  "intended  changes 
In  agreements"  affecting  wages,  hours,  work- 
ing rules,  or  other  conditions  of  employment. 

The  railway  statute  provides  for  the  signing 
of  written  collective  agreements  between  rep- 
resentatives of  employers  and  of  employees, 
and  it  establishes  agencies  and  procedures 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  concUlatlon, 
mediation,  and  arbitration.  If  all  these  fall, 
then  there  Is  provision  for  appointment  of 
an  emergency  fact-finding  board  with  power 
to  recommend  but  not  to  enforce  its  recom- 
mendations. And  pending  all  these  pro- 
cedures and  for  30  days  thereafter  no  change 
shall  be  made  in  the  rates  of  pay,  rules,  or 
working  conditions  or  established  practices  In 
effect  prior  to  the  time  the  dispute  arose. 

Clearly  this  is  no  mere  strike  postponement 
or  prohibition  law.  It  is  primarily  concerned 
with  handling  grievances  and  settling  dis- 
putes, and  it  stays  the  hand  of  the  employer 
and  his  management  as  well  as  of  the  em- 
ployees while  conferences  are  going  on.  A 
positive  duty  is  also  Imposed  on  "all  carriers, 
their  officers,  agents,  and  employees,"  to  exert 
every  reasonable  effort  to  make  and  maintain 
collectlve-baigalnlng  agreements  and  to  set- 
tle all  disputes  of  whatever  character  by  con- 
ciliation, mediation,  and  arbitration.  Pres- 
sure is  applied  on  employer  as  much  as  on 
employee,  but  there  is  very  little  compulsion 
and  no  prohibition  of  strikes. 

Any  truly  American  labor  policy  for  defense 
or  for  war  must  be  based  on  our  democratic 
processes.  It  must  provide  the  means  for 
encouraging  and  enlisting  the  voluntary  co- 
operation of  all  elements  of  our  population 
with  as  little  compulsion  as  possible. 

Our  Government  has  embarked  on  the  de- 
fense program  and  is  going  forward  with  It 
because  our  people  have  so  willed  It.  Our 
working  people,  like  our  farmers,  business- 
men, professional  workers,  and  all  other 
classes,  aire  convinced  of  the  need.  Let  no 
one  group,  therefore,  cast  aspersion  on  the 
others  by  saying  that  we  must  have  a  law 
to  compel  the  others  to  do  their  part. 

Compulsory  legislation  wUl  not  be  needed 
to  induce  wage  earners  to  extend  their  hours 
of  employment  or  working  days  per  week  or 
to  modify  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
women  and  young  people  In  Industrial  em- 
ployment, or  even  to  relax  standards  designed 
to  safeguard  health  and  safety.  If  It  should 
become  necessary  to  do  so  for  the  defense  of 
the  country. 

The  experience  of  Great  Britain,  as  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Walter  Citrine,  secretary  of  the 
British  Trade  Union  Congress,  on  his  recent 
visit  here,  should  be  an  object  lesson  to  vis. 
Britain  did  not  compel  labor  to  lower  its 
standards  of  work,  wages,  and  hours.  It 
merely  provided  governmental  machinery  by 
which  employers  and  wage  earners  might  vol- 
untarily adjust  labor  standards  from  time  to 
time  as  the  need  arose.  All  Is  done  by  nego- 
tiation and  agreement.  Workers  have  will- 
ingly Increased  their  hours  of  labor  when  nec- 
essary and  when  no  unemployed  labor  was 
available.  And  employers  willingly  agree  that 
In  each  case  It  should  be  a  temporary  change 
for  the  emergency  need,  with  automatic  re- 
version to  the  normal  standards  as  soon  as 
the  emergency  passes. 

Our  own  democratic  traditions  In  dealing 
with  labor  relations  as  exemplified  by  oiu: 
methods  adopted  during  the  last  war  and  by 
our  provisions  for  the  railway  industry  also 
point  to  a  labor  policy  for  defense  Industries 
quite  different  from  the  legal  compulsion  that 
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Is  used  by  dictators  and  that  has  been  pro- 
posed In  some  bills  recently  introduced  in 
Congress. 

A  brief  outline  of  such  an  American  labor 
policy  for  defense'  is  suggested  In  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(1)  The  Government  through  the  Advlaory 
Comnxlseion  to  the  Council  on  National  De- 
fense sho\ikl  invite  the  publicly  recognized 
spokesmen  of  employes  and  labor  groups  to 
e  conference  to  consider  the  problems  of 
maintaining  uninterrupted  and  Increasing 
production  and  proper  standards  of  employ- 
ment, wages,  and  working  rules  far  securing 
the  greatest  possible  efficiency. 

(2)  First  Item  for  discussion  might  weU 
be  the  organlEatlon  needed  for  securing  and 
managing  the  cooperative  thought  and  ef- 
forts of  working  people  and  employers  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  that  arise  in  con- 
nection with  defense  production.  These 
problems  are  of  two  general  kinds — labor 
disputes  and  labor  standards.  During  the 
last  war  we  had  a  war  labor  board  to  deal 
with  labor  disputes  and  a  war  labor  policies 
board  that  was  concerned  with  labor  stand- 
ards. It  would  be  well  to  discuss  therefore 
whether  the  Labor  Division  of  the  Defense 
Commission  does  not  need  to  be  organized 
into  two  sections — one  for  dealing  with  labor 
relations  and  the  other  for  labor  standards. 

(3)  With  respect  to  labor  relations,  in  our 
last  emergency  the  war  labor  board  was  to 
a  large  extent  concerned  with  protecting 
labor's  right  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively and  with  conducting  elections  to 
choose  representatives  for  bargaining.  At 
present,  however,  these  duties  are  entrusted 
by  law  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
and  so  the  Defense  Commission  need  not 
concern  Itself  with  them.  For  dealing  with 
the  ordinary  labor  disputes  over  terms  of 
employment  and  for  the  avoidance  of  strikes 
growing  out  of  these  there  is  need  for  more 
adequate  procedures  and  for  a  central  agency. 
Consideration  needs  to  be  given,  therefore,  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  conciliation 
or  mediation  board  that  will  coordinate  the 
conciliation  efforts  of  the  Defense  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  Labor  as  well  as 
the  mediation  work  of  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  and  organize  them  all  Into 
a  unified  mediation  system. 

(4)  Before  such  a  centralized  mediation 
agency  can  be  established,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  and  to  adopt  principles, 
policies,  and  procedures  to  guide  and  to  con- 
trol the  mediation  work.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  employers  and  labor  organiza- 
tions might  therefore  t)e  asked  to  enter  into 
a  general  understanding  that  they  agree  for 
themselves  and  that  they  will  recommend 
to  all  those  they  represent  that  soinethlng 
like  the  following  principles  and  policies 
shall  be  adopted  by  all  employer  and  labor 
organizations  to  govern  labor  relations  dur- 
ing the  defense  emergency: 

a.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  employers, 
their  managers  and  agents,  and  employees  to 
exert  every  reasonable  effort  to  make  and 
maintain  agreements  concerning  wages, 
hours,  conditions  of  employment,  and  work- 
ing rules. 

b.  All  disputes,  whether  arising  out  of  ex- 
isting agreements  or  not,  shall  be  considered 
and,  if  possible,  decided  with  all  expedition 
In  conference  between  representatives  desig- 
nated and  authorized  ao  to  confer  on  behalf 
of  the  parties. 

c.  Employers  and  representatives  of  em- 
ployees shall  give  at  least  30  days'  written 
notice  of  any  intended  change  In  rate^  of 
pay,  rules,  or  working  conditions,  and  the 
time  and  place  for  the  beginning  of  confer- 
ences between  the  parties  Interested  In  such 
changes  shall  be  agreed  upon  within  10  days 
after  receipt  of  said  notice,  and  the  time  for 
the  conference  shall  be  within  the  30  days 
provided  In  the  notice. 

d.  If  at  the  expiration  of  the  30  days  the 
dispute  is  not  settled,  the  time  for  confer- 


ences may  be  extended  by  mutual  sgreement, 
and  if  thereafter  the  controversy  Is  not  re- 
solved the  parties  may  refer  the  dispute  to 
the  mediation  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Should  the  parties  fail  to  do  this,  the  Gov- 
ernment mediation  agencies  may  proffer  their 
services:  while  the  dispute  is  being  mediated 
rates  of  pay,  rules  or  working  condittons  ahall 
not  be  altered  by  the  employer. 

(5)  These  are  the  primary  obligations  of 
employers  and  employees  under  the  RaUway 
Labor  Act  for  the  prevention  of  interruption 
of  transportation,  and  it  seems  reasonable 
to  ask  employers  and  employees  engaged  in 
defense  production  to  assume  similar  obLga- 
tlons.  The  obligations  Involve  little  of  a 
compulsory  character,  but  they  are  essential 
as  a  basis  for  voluntary  cooperation  in  main- 
taining uninterrupted  production  and  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.  If  they 
are  voluntarily  agreed  upon,  the  agreement 
should  be  duly  signed  by  all  parties  and  pro- 
mulgated by  the  President  as  a  part  of  a 
national-labor  policy  voluntarily  adopted. 
If  for  any  reason  the  representatives  do  not 
feel  they  have  authority  so  to  obligate  their 
constituents,  they  might  well  recommend  to 
Congress  that  the  principles  and  policies  be 
enacted  into  law  as  they  are  already  in  the 
Railway  Labor  Act. 

(6)  With  some  such  principles  adopted, 
the  next  step  would  be  to  consider  the  per- 
fection of  the  mediation  organization  and 
the  establishment  of  mediation  procedures. 
A  Federal  conciliation  board  attached  to  the 
Labor  Division  of  the  Defense  Commission 
has  already  been  mentioned.  This  might 
consist  of  three  or  five  members  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  all  should  be  nationally 
known  figures  commanding  the  confidence  of 
all  elements  of  the  public. 

(7)  When  a  dispute  is  referred  to  the 
FWeral  conciliation  board  for  mediati<»i,  or 
when  it  proffers  its  services,  the  case  slioxild 
be  assigned  to  a  mediator  who  will  promptly 
put  himself  in  touch  with  the  parties  and  use 
his  best  efforts  to  bring  the  parties  to  agree- 
ment. If  he  does  not  succeed,  a  regional  di- 
rector or  executive  director  should  continue 
the  efforts,  and  in  the  more-important  cases 
a  member  of  the  board,  or  the  whole  board, 
should  undertake  the  task.  Should  aU  these 
efforts  fall,  then  the  board  should  have  the 
duty  of  trying  to  induce  the  parties  to  sub- 
mit their  dispute  to  arbitration. 

(8)  With  such  facilities  the  number  of 
disputes  that  could  not  be  settled  some- 
where along  the  line  would  be  very  small, 
experience  has  well  demonstrated.  For  this 
small  number  of  unsettled  cases  provision 
can  be  made  for  the  appointment  of  emerg- 
ency fact-finding  boards  which  will  hold 
hearings  to  determine  the  merits  of  the  dis- 
putes with  power  to  recommend  settle- 
ments, but  short  of  actual  war  conditions 
compulsory  enforcement  of  the  recommen- 
dations should  be  avoided.  Experience  has 
shown  that  with  extremely  rare  exceptions 
the  reconunendations  will  serve  as  a  basis  for 
voluntary   settlements. 

(9)  Since  the  matters  In  dispute  In  the 
most  difficult  cases  that  are  likely  to  require 
emergency  l>oards  will  usually  involve  ques- 
tions of  wages,  hours,  or  important  labor 
standards,  consideration  might  be  given  to 
the  establishment  of  a  standards  committee 
under  the  Defense  Commission.  Such  a 
standards  committee  might  be  charged  with 
two  fiuictions: 

First.  To  make  current  .investigations  of 
prevailing  standards  of  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions  and  the  needs  for  alter- 
ing or  modifying  these; 

Second.  To  conduct  negotiations  from 
time  to  time  with  employer  and  labor  or- 
ganizations for  the  piirpose  of  getting  volim- 
tary  agreements  with  respect  to  changes  tn 
labor  standards  as  special  needs  arise.  In 
view  of  these  funcUons  it  might  be  advis- 
able also  to  appoint  the  emergency  fact- 
finding boards  from  among  the  members  cf 
the  Labor  Standards  Committee. 


Such  poUcies  and  procedures,  whether 
adopted  as  an  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment or  as  an  enactment  of  the  Congress, 
would  merely  place  the  Government  in  the 
position  of  leading  employers  and  workers 
in  cooperative  activities  for  defense  pur- 
poses rather  than  requiring  them  to  work  or 
to  obey  commands  without  their  consent. 
They  provide  means  and  methods  by  which 
the  great  masses  of  working  people  and 
those  who  direct  their  labor  could  freely 
express  their  own  desire  and  will  to  help 
in  the  national -defense  program.  They 
avoid  the  unwelcome  force  and  compulsion 
that  assume  lack  of  Interest  or  patriotism 
on  the  part  of  those  upon  whom  the  Nation 
depends  for  defense  production.  These  are 
the  earmarks  of  a  democratic  and  trtily 
American  labor  policy. 


1941— A  Year  of  DedsioD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  niDiAjca 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 


Monday,  January  27, 1941 


AR'nCLE  BY  GR06VEN0R  DAWK 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Christmas  Day, -1940,  Mr.  Orosvenor 
Dawe  of  Washington,  executive  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Knowledge,  one  time 
secretary  of  the  Society  of  American 
Authors,  and  later  editor  of  Nation's 
Business,  placed  in  writing  his  thoughts 
on  world  conditions.  By  imanimous  con- 
sent I  present  for  printing  In  the  Coh- 
GKCSSiONAL  Rktorb  hls  article  entitled 
"1941— A  Year  of  Decision,"  as  follows: 


1941- 


TBAB    or    DBCISIOM 


(By  Groevenor  Dawe) 

The  battle  of  the  ages  is  on — a  battle  that 
may  be  decided  In  1941. 

The  battle  lines  pay  no  attention  to  an- 
cient or  recent  frontiers  nor  to  the  memories 
or  forgiveness  of  former  disputes  with  other 
nations,  near  or  far — England,  Mexico,  or 
Spain,  for  Instance. 

Coming  fresh  from  a  sunrise  and  chiurhly 
celebration  of  the  Nativity,  a  deep  Impreaslon 
demands  expression  on  this  day  of  dajrs  for 
Christendom. 

If  there  Is  one  principle,  above  all  others. 
In  the  Christian  doctrine,  it  is  that  the  indi- 
vidual has  immeasurable  value.  To  such  an 
extent,  therefore,  as  the  present  dlBturt)ed 
moment  in  hxnoan  history  is  Influenced  by 
the  appealing  event  of  HKO  years  ago.  we  are 
in  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  those  who 
believe  in  the  spiritual  dignity  of  man  and 
those  wix)  do  not. 

The  battle  lines  are  clear.  Ranged  on  or»e 
side  are  the  simple  folk  who  ask  only  to  be 
aUowed  to  go  their  self-respecting  ways  with 
•elf -conscious  intention  to  do  their  little  best 
in  whatever  place  they  fill;  and  on  the  other 
the  comparatively  few  In  authority — no  need 
to  name  them  all  nor  at  all — throughout  the 
world,  who  regard  their  fellowmen  as  here 
to  be  herded,  driven,  and  controlled  in  order 
that  those  above  may  have  their  will  per- 
formed. Of  such  Adolf  Hitler  is  only  a  type 
cr  emblem  of  all  who,  in  large  ways  and  small, 
bf>com«»  drunk  with  power  and  who  atuck  the 
doctrine — ^the  dignity  of  man  as  possbasor  of 
unalienable  rights,  divinely  Imparted. 

Herman  Rauschnlng,  former  intinaate  friend 
of  Adolf  Hitler,  now  for  a  little  whfle  an 
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•cttial  power  In  this  world,  quotes  him  In  the 
Voice  of  Destruction  as  saying: 

"To  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  infinite 
Blgnlflcance  of  the  Individual  soxij  and  of 
personal  responsibility.  I  oppose  with  icy 
clarity  the  saving  doctrine  of  the  nothingness 
and  insignificance  of  the  Individual  human 
being." 

As  to  what  threatens  us  In  North  America, 
Rauschnlng  reports  Hitler  as  saying:  "There 
will  be  no  new  Wilson  arising  to  stir  up 
America  against  us";  and  also,  "I  guarantee, 
gentlemen,  that  at  the  right  moment  a  new 
America  will  exist  as  our  strongest  supporter 
when  we  are  ready  to  take  the  stride  into 
overseas  space."  Of  the  peace  to  come  when 
might  IB  foreseen  by  him  as  triumphant  over 
right,  we  find  Hitler  saying,  on  page  599  of 
Meln  Kampf :  "A  peace  supported  not  by  the 
palm  branches  of  tearful,  pacifist,  profes- 
sional female  mourners  but  founded  by  the 
victorious  sword  of  a  people  of  overlords 
which  puts  the  world  into  the  service  of  a 
higher  culture." 

If  In  1941,  or  later,  a  Hitler  peace  should 
come — speaking  for  a  moment  of  material 
things — our  commerce  of  the  seas  will  dis- 
appear, our  exchange  of  products  with  others 
who  In  turn  supply  some  of  our  necessities 
will  only  be  permitted  if  it  suits  the  will  of 
the  conquering  overlords,  our  Industries  will 
be  controlled  by  a  remote  power,  and  a  free 
people  win  be  enslaved  because  of  too  much 
ease. 

The  battle  lines  are  clear.  We  must  under- 
stand that  our  men  by  millions,  on  the  earth. 
In  the  air,  and  beneath  the  sea,  supplied  with 
boundless  materiel,  are  as  nothing  in  the 
battle  unless  expressive  of  the  conviction  of 
rlghtness  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  ma- 
ture men  and  women  scattered  over  our 
mountains,  cultivating  our  prairies,  and 
within  hearing  of  our  oceans'  foam. 

Our  strength  in  the  fight  does  not  consist 
of  great  buildings  nor  great  possessions,  and 
certainly  not  in  great  and  self-satisfied  boast- 
ings, but  In  great  hearts  devoted  to  the  great- 
est cause  on  earth — respect  for  the  individual 
rights  of  man.  lowly  or  high,  on  his  way 
from  the  manger  to  his  own  Gethsemane  of 
self-forgetfulness. 

The  wrong  thought  must  give  way  to  the 
right  or  this  world  Is  chaos;  the  demand  for 
personal  safety  and  conifort  must  give  way 
to  an  understanding  that  struggle  means 
strength,  and  devotion  to  Ideals  lifts  us  in- 
finitely above  all  lower  creatures.  The  way 
we  travel  is  equally  honored  In  small  things 
well  done,  as  well  as  In  great  rebukes  to  self- 
ishness: for  at  the  end,  1900  years  ago,  was 
self-forgetfulness.  What  greater  thing  can 
any  man  ask? 

In  this  morning's  paper  Rudolph  Hess  is 
quoted  as  saying  today  In  Germany:  "Al- 
mighty God,  you  gave  us  our  fuerher." 

Of  himself.  Hitler  has  said  to  Herman 
Rauschnlng:  "Providence  has  ordained  that 
I  should  be  the  greatest  liberator  of  hu- 
manity. I  am  freeing  men  from  the  dirty 
and  degrading  self -mortification  of  a  chimera 
called  conscience  and  morality." 

So.  not  only  we  who  have  dwelt  in  ease  and 
perhaps  forgotten  our  indebtedness  to  great 
self-sacrificing  souls  must  be  aroused,  but 
also  be  lined  up — If  we  have  eyes  to  see — with 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  of  all  kindreds 
and  tongues  In  the  battle  of  the  ages — a 
battle  of  right  against  might,  a  battle  of  free 
mliKls  against  delusions  of  greatness.  Let  us 
never  forget  that  those  whose  tongues  we 
know  not  have  hearts  and  hopes  like  our 
own. 

Millions  may  die  that  billions  may  live  In 
the  years  to  come,  freed  from  fears,  in  a 
civilization  based  on  the  little  or  great  Indi- 
vidual man's  power  for  usefulness,  In  a  jani- 
Terse  whose  powers  are  alone  sought  out  and 
Interpreted  by  man,  free  to  act  for  himself 
and  governed  only  by  consent  and  not  by 
repressive  compulsion. 


So,  as  our  Congre^  opens  in  1941,  let  us 
not  be  compelled  to  listen  to  a  mighty  rush- 
ing wind  of  words  denouncing  Hitler,  the 
deluded  man,  but  rather  let  us  heed  the 
still,  small  voice  of  reason  inviting  us  to  Join 
with  all  everywhere  whose  deeds  and  decisions 
unite  them  to  us  in  valuing  our  own  lives  as 
spiritually  dignified  by  the  causes  we  live  for 

Hitler  says,  "To  the  Christian  doctrine  or 
the  infinite  significance  of  the  individual 
soul  and  of  personal  responsibility,  I  oppose 
with  icy  clarity  the  saving  doctrine  of  the 
nothingness  and  Insignificance  of  the  indi- 
vidual human  being."  What  say  we?  What 
Is  our  answer  to  be  in  1941  and  for  every  year 
of  life?  Let  every  high-minded  man  search 
himself  and  speak  out  so  that  all  may  hear 
and  gird  themselves  for  the  battle  of  the 
ages. 


Americans  Can  Take  Care  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  January  27,  1941 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  public 
sentiment  is  not  always  molded  in  or 
confined  to  metropolitan  centers  but  is 
often  the  result  of  clear  and  sane  think- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  great  masses  who 
make  up  smaller  community  life. 

Like  countless  other  American  com- 
munities in  my  home  town  of  Altoona, 
Pa.,  we  have  the  neighborhood  fire  house, 
where  people  assemble  on  many  occa- 
sions and  where  the  atmosphere  is  often 
laden  with  the  sound  of  debate  over  local 
and  national  issues.  In  such  an  atmos- 
phere you  have  a  true  picture  of  the 
machinery  of  our  Republic  in  action. 

With  the  burning  question  before  the 
American  people  of  whether  or  not 
America  should  become  engaged  in  an- 
another  futile  World  War,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  realize  in  a  world  gone  mad  by 
crazed  dictators  that  we  in  America 
regardless  of  our  position  in  life,  may 
express  our  opinions  without  fear  of  any 
acts  of  reprisal. 

As  an  example  of  the  cherished  posses- 
sion of  free  speech  and  the  right  to 
assemble,  I  am  inserting  herewith  a  let- 
ter received  from  the  firemen  of  No.  4 
station,  Altoona,  Pa.,  expressing  their 
views  in  regard  to  America's  position  in 
the  present  world  crisis: 

Altoona.  Pa.,  January  24.  1941. 
Hon.  James  E.  Van  Zanot. 
Member  of  Congress, 

Old  House  Office  Building.    • 

Dear  Sir:  We.  the  undersigned,  being  your 
constituents  and  believing  you  to  be  very 
fair  and  open-minded  on  the  national  issues, 
desire  to  take  this  opportxmity  to  express 
our  appreciation  of  your  personal  viewpoint 
and  to  congratulate  you  on  your  stand. 

The  press  reports  of  Col.  Charles  A.  Lind- 
bergh express  our  opinions  very  concretely, 
and  we  hope  you  will  be  guided  in  the  main 
by  opinions  such  as  this  and  your  own,  which 
we  know  to  be  well  founded  on  your  ex- 
periences In  the  World  War. 


Men  like  Wheeler,  MacNlder,  Johnson,  and 
others,  we  feel,  have  the  country's  interest 
at  heart  and  are  above  partisan  politics  and 
think  that  the  United  States  should  not  ex- 
tend the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  world-wide 
proportions.  We  think  that  this  country 
should  be  absolutely  neutral  in  thought  and 
action.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  in 
favor  of  an  appeasement  policy.  We  feel 
that  this  country  should  stand  on  its  own 
feet.  With  the  money  already  spent  and  ap- 
propriated our  Navy  should  be  second  to 
cone. 

We  are  Just  trying  to  say  to  you,  Jimmie, 
that  we  think  Americans  can  take  care  of 
America,  as,  after  all,  our  forefathers  came 
over  here  to  escape  from  foreign  persecutions 
and  entanglements. 
With  best  wishes,  we  remain, 
Yours  truly, 

D.  F.  Fetter, 
Charles  E.  Morrison, 
Paul  L.  Amheiseh, 
W.  A.  Piper, 
Sam  Ake. 

William  McBroom, 
Elliott  R.  Kephart. 


Aid  to  England 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  January  27.  1941 


PETITION  OF  CENTRAL  TOWNSEND  CLUB 
OP  PORTLAND,  OREO. 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  present 
herewith  a  petition  of  the  Central  Town- 
send  Club  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  bearing 
upon  the  problem  of  aid  to  England  and 
also  action  that  should  be  taken  with 
reference  to  aid  to  our  own  people: 

The  administration,  backed  by  a  consider- 
able part  of  American  public  opinion,  is 
committed  to  the  proposition  of  giving  Eng- 
land material  aid  short  of  war.  This,  of 
course,  means  that  the  resources  of  the 
United  States  are,  without  restriction,  at  the 
disposal  of  England  in  her  war  for  democracy, 
but  that  the  United  States  mxist  not  be 
Involved  in  war.  As  Townsendites,  we  take 
no  issue  with  this  policy,  provided  this  atti- 
tude is  also  the  set  policy  in  regard  to  our 
own  people  as  well  as  the  set  policy  toward 
a  foreign  nation.  In  other  words,  does  this 
policy  mean  making  available  our  own  re- 
sources to  our  own  people?  Making  available 
our  own  resources  to  our  own  45,000,000 
people  who  are  ill  housed,  111  fed,  and  ill 
clothed?  If  we  provide  for  England's  45,- 
000,000  people,  we  should  not  discriminate 
against  our  own  people.  The  resources  of  the 
United  States  belong  to  the  American  people 
first,  not  to  the  American  people  second; 
therefore  the  equal  treatment  of  our  own 
should  be  beyond  question.  If  we  provide 
for  the  foreigner  without  stint,  and  do  not 
provide  for  our  own,  or  stint  our  own  people, 
then  those  who  advocate  the  former  and 
deny  the  latter  bring  into  question  their 
own  patriotism. 

We  believe  that  democracy  means  economic 
security  and  opportunity  to  make  a  living  if 
the  rights  guaranteed  under  oiir  Constitu- 
tion are  to  be  preserved.  If  England  occu- 
pies the  first  line  of  defense  of  this  Nation. 


as  has  been  so  often  reiterated,  then,  even 
before  that,  the  first  line  of  defense  of  our 
own  democracy  Is  the  establishment  of  the 
vitality  of  our  own  people  on  a  firm  founda- 
tion. From  the  vitality  of  our  own  people 
come  aU  plans  for  defense  and  the  vital 
bodies  and  minds  to  man  the  guns  to  ward 
off  aggression.  The  right  to  live  must  be 
established  at  home  as  well  as  abroad  If  we 
are  to  be  preserved  as  a  nation.  We  cannot 
hope  to  preserve  democracy  abroad  if  we  do 
not  preserve  democracy  at  home,  and  eco- 
nomic security  at  home  Is  the  foundation  of 
democracy.  If  we  stand  by  England  with  our 
resources,  that  does  not  mean  that  we  must 
be  untrue  to  ourselves  and  deny  to  our  own 
people  those  same  resources. 

Now  is  the  time  to  establish  an  economic 
cushion  for  the  Nation,  to  establish  the  vi- 
tality of  the  whole  people  and  guarantee  ovir 
democracy  and  to  be  able  to  meet  the  post- 
war depression,  for  economists  predict  an 
economic  collapse  after  the  war  with  which 
the  present  depression  cannot  compare.  We 
believe  that  to  establish  the  vitality  of  our 
people  on  a  firm  foundation  requires  an  all- 
inclusive  plan,  a  plan  in  its  effects  applying  to 
all  the  people  within  the  Nation.  We  believe 
that  since  Industry  has  declared  the  retire- 
ment of  the  aged  we  must  provide  for  the 
aged  and  youth  must  be  given  opportunity 
to  work.  We  believe  that  the  aged,  having 
Invested  in  their  children  and  thus  guaran- 
teed the  continuance  of  government,  are  en- 
titled, as  a  matter  of  right,  to  an  annuity. 
We  believe  that  the  aged  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  take  an  oath  of  poverty  and  thus 
disgrace  themselves,  and  that  the  annuity 
provided  should  be  ralsea  by  a  gross  income 
tax  of  2  percent  on  all  Incomes  above  $3,000 
a  year.  We  believe  In  imposing  a  duty  on 
the  aged  who  receive  the  annuity,  requiring 
them  to  spend  the  avails  so  received  each 
month — a  forced  spending  clause — thus  em- 
phasizing the  circulation  of  the  medium  of 
exchange  and  the  creation  of  demand  for 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  with  the  re- 
peated widening  of  employment  as  a  result. 
We  Invested  in  one  foreign  war  and  lost 
financially;  we  are  about  to  Invest  In  an- 
other foreign  war  and  no  doubt  will  lose, 
financially,  again;  but  if  we  invest  In  the 
Townsend  plan,  that  Is  an  Investment  in 
ourselves.  If  we  can  take  a  gambler's  chance 
on  what  may  never  come  back  by  making  our 
resources  avallabe  to  the  people  of  a  foreign 
nation,  then  we  can  make  our  resources  avail- 
able to  our  own  people  within  the  United 
States  by  enactment  of  the  Townsend  plan, 
because  what  we  spend  is  among  ovirselves 
and  always  comes  back. 

We  believe  that  the  establishment  of  the 
vitality  of  our  ow'n  people  is  the  first  line  of 
defense  of  the  United  States  and  should  re- 
ceive equal  consideration  with  the  necessities 
of  any  foreign  nation.  The  idea  of  taking 
care  of  a  foreign  nation  and  not  equally 
taking  care  of  ojur  own  Nation  will  cause 
the  world  to  que8t|ion  our  sincerity  or  to  smile 
at  our  stupidity,  j  If  England  must  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  united  States,  then  let  the 
Townsend  plan  take  care  of  the  people  of 
our  Nation. 

We  urge  the  Immediate  enactment  of  the 
Townsend  plan  a$  a  defense  measure. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Central  Townsend  Club  of  Portland. 
Oieg.:  By  Darrell  W.  Milton,  pres- 
ident; w.  H.  Sharp,  first  vice  pres- 
ident; iChas.  McKay,  second  vice 
presideiit;  Mary  B.  Mummey,  secre- 
tary; Qus  A.  Hutchinson,  treas- 
urer; Grace  O'Brien,  membership 
commltitee;  E.  R.  Mummey.  pro- 
"  gram  iommlttee;  J.  8.  Morgan, 
publiclly  and  extension:  Elma 
Schornt  cker,  social  committee; 
Alvln  hLcElhany.  public  relations; 
Belle  Hiitchinson,  ladles'  aiixillary; 
J.  M.  B  mrn,  finance  committee. 
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Friday.  January  24.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HON.  HAMILTON  FISH. 
OP  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
speech  delivered  by  me  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.'s  network  on  Tuesday 
evening,  January  21,  1941: 

John  Bassett  Moore,  probably  the  world's 
best  known  authority  on  international  law 
and  almost  equally  as  great  an  authority  on 
constitutional  law,  has  this  to  say  about  the 
administration's  lend-lease  bill: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under  the 
guise  of  certain  phraseology,  the  pending 
bill  assumes  to  transfer  the  war-making  pow- 
er from  the  Congress.  In  which  the  Consti- 
tution lodges  it.  to  the  Executive.  This  is 
evident  upon  its  face.  I  have  consistently 
opposed  this  tendency  during  the  past  8 
years,  but  my  voice  has  not  always  been 
heeded  even  by  those  who  wished  to  main- 
tain ovir  neutrality.  It  is  evident  that  the 
tide  of  totalitarianism  in  government  which 
has  swept  over  many  other  lands  has  not 
only  reached  our  shores  but  has  gone  far  to 
destroy  constitutional  barriers,  which,  once 
broken  down,  are  not  likely  to  be  restored." 

This  Is  the  same  point  of  view  taken  by 
Herbert  Hoover.  Alfred  M.  Landon.  Thomas 
E.  Dewey,  Cardinal  O'Connell,  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy,  and  such  United  States  Senators 
as  Vandenberg.  Tapt,  Whzeleb,  and  Clark  of 
Missouri. 

A  great  debate  Is  now  being  waged  in  the 
Congress  and  throughout  the  Nation  as  to 
whether  the  Congress  should  surrender  to 
the  President  Its  constitutional  power  to 
declare  war.  and  in  the  same  bill  give  away 
through  a  blank  check  the  control  of  the 
purse. 

The  issue  is  very  clear,  and  I  believe  that 
once  the  American  people  understand  that 
the  lend-lease  bill  in  its  present  form  is  not 
primarily  to  aid  Great  Britain  but  to  set  up 
a  dictatorship  in  America  they  will  demand 
its  repudiation  and  defeat. 

It  is  a  slick  scheme  or  political  device  to 
usurp  the  powers  of  Congress  and  incident- 
ally of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  powers  con- 
tained in  this  bin  far  exceed  the  President's 
famous,  or  infamous.  Covirt-packing  proposal 
that  so  aroused  the  Indignation  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

This  new  proposal  of  the  President's  is  far 
more  dangerous,  as  it  usurps  the  two  most 
Important  powers  of  the  Congress — the  con- 
trol of  the  purse  and  of  the  sword — and 
delegates  the  legislative  functions  under  our 
republican  form  of  government  to  the  Execu- 
tive. If  it  passes  unamended,  except  as  to 
time,  the  Congress  might  as  well  go  home. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  approaching 
Washington's  Birthday.  I  pause  In  my  re- 
marks to  quote  from  Washington's  Farewell 
Address : 

"The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to  con- 
solidate the  powers  of  all  the  departments 
In  one  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form 
of   government,  a  real  despotism.    A   Just 


estimate  of  that  love  of  power,  and  prone- 
uess  to  abuse  it.  which  predominates  in  the  - 
human  heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the 
truth  of  this  position.  •  •  •  But  let 
there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for 
though  this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the 
Instrument  for  good,  it  is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  de- 
stroyed. The  precedent  must  always  greatly 
overbalance  m  permanent  evil  any  partial  or 
transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any 
time  yield." 

This  unfortunate  and  deplorable  attempt 
of  President  Roosevelt  to  usurp  the  functlorta 
of  Congress  and  seize  unprecedented,  exces- 
sive, and  unconstitutional  powers  should  be 
opposed  by  a  free  people  regardless  of  parti- 
sanship on  every  occasion  and  In  every  pos- 
sible way. 

Nothing  is  more  odious  or  Intolerable  to  a 
free  people  than  the  usurpation  of  the  war- 
making  powers  by  one  man. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  m  introduced 
would  mean  concentrating  such  vast  powers 
with  the  Executive  as  to  create  an  actual  t 
despotism  such  as  has  never  existed  in  Amer- 
ica in  peace  or  war  or  In  any  other  nntlon  ' 
In  our  generation  except  in  Nazi  Germany, 
Fascist  Italy,  and  Communist  Russia. 

Under  the  guise  of  expediting  aid  to  Great 
Britain,  it  is  a  grab  for  power.  I  denounce  It 
without  reservation  as  a  dictator  bill  and 
clearing  the  way  to  war. 

I  wish  to  help  save  Britain,  but  I  have 
sworn  to  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  I  propose  to  do  first. 

It  was  rather  pathetic  to  listen  to  Secre- 
taries Hull.  Stimson.  and  Knox,  and  Mr. 
Knudssn.  cohead  of  the  President's  Advisory 
Commission  to  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, say  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  drafting  of  this  dictator  bill,  the  most 
important  that  has  been  considered  in  the 
entire  history  of  Congress. 

Secretary  Hull  admitted  that  It  had  been 
drafted  by  Secretary  Morgenthau  and  his 
Treasury  assistants.  It  was  very  evident  that 
there  was  a  preconceived  plan  to  oppose  any 
amendments  except  a  2-year  time  llmiUtion, 
which  is  a  constitutional  requirement. 

The  administration  witnesses  admitted  the 
bill  gave  the  President  power  to  transfer,  give 
away,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  our  Navy,  and 
Secretary  Knox  boldly  stated  that  if  we  con- 
voyed ships  into  the  war  zone  it  would  be  an 
act  of  war. 

The  vast  powers  delegated  In  the  bill  will 
enable  the  President,  without  the  consent  of 
Congre.ss,  to  give  away  our  Na^•y.  convoy  ships, 
spend  unlimited  blUions.  and  put  us  in  war 
at  his  will.  Every  one  of  these  powers  should 
be  limited  or  defined  by  proper  amendments. 

The  fear-compelling  invasion  talk  of  the 
administration  witnesses  was  enough  to  make 
the  angels  weep.  But.  boUed  down  to  some 
eemblance  of  reason  and  divorcing  propaganda 
from  realities.  Secretary  of  War  Stimson 
finally  admitted  that  we  had  the  greatest 
Navy  in  the  world  and  the  only  invasion  to  be 
feared  would  be  from  airplanes,  particularly 
by  establishing  bases  in  Newfoundland  and 
In  South  America. 

Just  what  our  mighty  Navy  would  be  doing 
as  the  Nazis,  or  any  other  foreign  nation, 
seized  and  built  airplane  bases  In  Newfound- 
land and  South  America  I  could  not  ascertain 
from  any  of  the  Cabinet  officers. 

However.  1  propose  to  call  Col.  Charles 
Lindbergh  as  an  expert  aviation  witness  be- 
fore the  committee  next  Thursday  morning 
to  answer  these  loose  and  unsubstantiated 
statements.  Almost  a  year  ago  he  urged  the 
administration  to  acquire  air  bases  through- 
otit  Latin  America  as  the  most  vital  part  of 
our  national  defense. 

However,  little  or  nothing  has  been  accom- 
plished for  our  air  defense  as  we  pursue  a 
policy  of  provocation  and  Intervention  In 
Europe  and  Asia. 

We  should  not  stop  with  acquiring  air- 
ports in  Latin  America,  but  follow  the  sugges- 
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ft  few  days  ago  and  obtain  new  naval  base* 
In  South  America,  which  he  says  would  make 
the  United  Statei  "nearly  impregnable  to 
•ttack  from  either  the  Atlantic  or  Paciflc." 

I  was  almost  overpowered  by  the  constant 
parrot-like  repetition  of  the  administration 
witnesses  that  because  Hitler  conquered  Den- 
mark. Holland,  and  Belgium  on  his  very  bor- 
ders, he  could  easily  conquer  us.  Such  bogy- 
man  propaganda  and  frightening  bedtime 
stories  win  have  our  people  looking  tmder 
the  bed  at  night  to  see  if  there  aren't  some 
Nazis,  Japs,  or  Pascists  there  ready  to  pounce 
out  and  gobble  up  both  North  and  South 
America.  The  goblins  will  get  us  if  we  dont 
watch  out. 

All  the  witnesbea  for  the  lend-lease  bill 
harped  on  the  crisis  that  they  said  was  sure 
to  develop  in  England  within  60  or  90  days. 
Personally  I  know  nothing  about  it  and  have 
no  prevision  that  enables  me  to  verify  It.  I 
hope  there  will  be  no  such  crisis.  But  this  I 
do  know  definitely:  That  this  bill  will  not  in 
any  way  produce  or  expedite  the  production 
of  war  material  to  help  Great  Britain  within 
9  months  or  probably  a  year  or  more. 

My  impression  of  the  testimony  of  the  four 
eminent  Cabinet  officers — Hull,  BCorgenthau, 
Btlmson,  and  Knox — and  the  chief  of  pro- 
duction, Ifr.  Knudsen.  vras  that  It  sounded 
as  if  It  had  been  carefully  planned  or  re- 
hearsed, the  motif  being  as  follows: 

(1)  No  amendments,  right  or  wrong:  we 
trust  the  President. 

(2)  Stress  the  fear  complex  of  Invasion  ct 
the  United  Statei. 

(3)  Bmphftsize  the  crisis  In  England  within 
60  to  90  days,  Implying  to  the  public  that 
this  bill  would  affect  that  situation. 

The  American  p^ple  are  entitled  to  all  the 
facts  before  they  make  up  their  minds  as  to 
what  is  for  the  best  Interests  of  our  country. 
The  administration  side  was  presented  last 
week  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  former  Ambassador  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy  began  the  presentation  of  the  argu- 
ments for  the  opposition  to  the  bill  in  Its 
present  form  at  the  hearings  this  morning. 

Time  after  time  the  Cabinet  cfflcers  appear- 
ing before  the  committee  In  behalf  of  the 
lend-lease  bill  said  that  It  was  the  best  blU 
that  has  been  offered  which,  being  analyzed, 
means  nothing  except  that  it  was  the  only 
one  that  has  been  Introduced. 

The  opposition  will  not  try  to  sidestep  this 
challenge.  They  will  offer  numerous  amend- 
ments. Some  of  the  most  Important  are  as 
follows: 

( 1 )  Prohibit  the  President  giving  away  any 
part  of  our  Navy  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress. 

(2)  Prohibit  the  President  from  sending 
convoys  Into  the  war  sones  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress. 

(3)  Limit  the  operation  of  the  bill  to  1 
Tear,  or  2  years. 

(4)  Restrict  the  financial  obligations  under 
the  measure  to  $2,000,000,000. 

^    (5)  Limit  or  define  section  3,  giving  the 
President  power  to  repeal  existing  statutes. 

(6)  Prohibit  the  building,  repair,  or  out- 
fitting of  beli.'gerent  warships  of  any  nation  In 
cither  Oovernment  or  private  shipyards  with- 
in the  United  States,  as  being  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  our  own  laws,  treaties,  and  inter- 
national law. 

(7)  Require  that  the  British  give  security 
for  materials  and  equipment  loaned  or  leased 
to  them  until  their  funds  are  exhausted. 

The  American  people  are,  very  properly. 
aaylng  to  the  exposition  to  the  lend-lease 
bill:  "Well,  If  you  are  against  the  excessive 
and  dangerous  delegation  of  constitutional 
powers  to  the  Executive,  what  have  you  got 
to  offer?"  I  have  drawn  up  and  propose  to 
Introduce  tomorrow  a  simple,  practical,  and 
feasible  bill,  as  a  substitute,  that  will  ex- 
pedite production  and  aid  for  Great  Britain 
without  the  Congress  surrendering  Its  war- 
maftiEg  powers  or  oontrol  of  the  piorse  strings 
M  tte  Praaklent. 


My  bill  authorises  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Loan  Agency  to  lend,  lease,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  not  more  than  $2,000- 
000,000  to  the  British  Government  to  enable 
it  to  purchase  supplies,  including  munitions, 
airplanes,  and  merchant  ships  in  the  United 
States  or  Its  possessions. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Loan 
Agency  Is  authorized  to  lend  the  sums  made 
available  under  the  terms  of  this  bill  to  the 
British  Government  on  the  best  available 
security  obtainable,  and  in  case  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  British  dollar  securities  In  Amer- 
ica to  arrange  for  repayment  in  gold,  or 
rubber,  fn,  tea,  or  other  noncompetitive 
commcdltles. 

The  Administrator  Is  hereby  granted  the 
broadest  powers  to  finance  British  war  needs 
and.  if  necessary,  to  make  actual  grants  of 
credit  without  requiring  any  collateral  to 
finance  the  purchasing  of  British  war  needs 
In  the  United  States. 

The  Administrator  shall  make  an  accoimt- 
Ing  each  month  to  Congress  of  the  expendi- 
tures and  commitments  as  wf?ll  as  the  nature 
of  the  securities  and  ccllaterf  1  obtained. 

This  proposal  Is  so  simple  that  It  could  be 
adopted  by  the  Congress  in  10  days  and  there- 
by have  the  advantage  of  expediting  loans  or 
credit  to  Great  Britain  and  accomplishing  the 
will  of  90  percent  of  the  American  people 
without  destroying  our  free  institutions  and 
representative  and  constitutional  form  of 
government. 

My  proposal  ought  to  be  an  acceptable  com- 
promise, as  it  would  restore  national  unity, 
expedite  aid  to  Great  Britain,  and  safeguard 
the  constitutional  powers  ot  Congress  and 
free  government  In  the  United  States. 

The  refusal  of  the  President  to  accept  this 
compromise  will  show  tha:  the  lend-lease 
plan  is  a  camouflage  for  the  usurpation  of 
the  war-making  and  appropriating  powers  of 
Congress. 

My  substitute  or  compronrJse  bill  could  be 
rushed  through  Congress,  whereas  the  Pres- 
ident's dictator  bill  will  take  months,  and 
divide  parties,  families,  and  sow  the  seeds  of 
discord  and  distmity  throughout  the  land. 

The  President's  dictator  or  war  bill  has 
already  destroyed  all  semblance  of  national 
unity  among  the  American  people,  split  the 
Democratic  Party  and  created  bitterness 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Apparently  Mr.  Wendell  Willkle  sounded 
off  without  studying  the  lend-lease  bill 
carefully.  He  released  a  lengthy  statement 
endorsing  It  100  percent,  except  as  to  a  limi- 
tation of  time.  He  has  now  repudiated  his 
original  statement  by  urging  a  number  of 
Important  amendments  to  preserve  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  Congress,  which  Is  the 
crux  of  the  entire  opposition. 

Mr.  Willkle  would  be  mere  helpful  to  his 
party  if  he  would  refrain  from  public  com- 
ment on  such  vital  foreign  and  constitu- 
tional Issues  until  he  has  time  to  analyze 
them.  He  has  unintentionally  hampered 
the  opposition  and  encouiaged  the  propo- 
nents of  the  pending  bill  tliat  seeks  to  strip 
Congress  of  Its  constitutional  functions 
over  the  purse  and  sword  and  set  up  a  one- 
man  government  In  the  United  States. 

There  can  be  no  compromise  unless  the 
President's  lend-lease  bill  Is  drastically 
amended.  There  Is  no  desire  on  my  part 
or  that  of  the  opposition  to  delay  or  Interfere 
with  the  speedy  flow  of  war  materials,  muni- 
tion, planes,  and  merchant  ships  to  Great 
Britain,  but  only  to  bring  the  bill  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

The  responsibility  for  ary  delay  rests  not 
on  the  Congress  but  squarely  on  the  Presi- 
dent for  demanding  dangerous,  excessive, 
and  un-American  dictatorial  powers  which 
wni  be  fought  to  the  end  In  both  the  Hotise 
and  the  Senate. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to 
communicate  his  or  her  personal  views  on 
this  great  Issue  to  their  own  Representatives 
in  Congress  and  to  the  two  United  States 
Senators  from  their  respective  States. 


Making:  the  Most  of  Forest  Products  Jn 
Natioiial  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  MASSACHtJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  January  27.  194t 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  question  I  wish  to  discuss 
may  be  stated  as  follows:  How  can  the 
Federal  Government  make  the  most  of 
our  462,000,000  acres  of  commercial  for- 
est land  for  national  defense?  And  what 
is  the  relation  of  research  in  forest 
products  to  our  efficiency  in  meeting  na- 
tional emergency? 

I  use  the  term  "defense"  In  its  broadest 
sense.  I  include  the  things  we  are  de- 
fending as  well  as  the  defense  itself. 
That  is  to  say,  beyond  the  immediate 
necessity  of  utilizing  every  resource  we 
have  that  may  serve  to  bring  our  mili- 
tary defense  program  to  a  rapid  and  ef- 
fective climax,  my  thought  goes  to  the 
day  when  peace  will  come  and  we  again 
face  the  task  of  setting  our  economic 
house  in  order. 

We  are  the  world's  greatest  forest 
country,  the  richest  in  timber  resources: 
and  in  the  wealth  represented  by  forest- 
borne  industries,  by  the  dollar  volume  of 
forest  pay  rolls,  and  by  the  number  of 
persons  drawing  income  from  the  for- 
ests. On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  no 
economic  or  military  necessity  to  drive 
research  along  every  conceivable  line  of 
wood  utilization  as  has  been  the  case  in 
Germany.  To  American  ears  "ersatz"  Is 
an  ugly  word.  We  have  but  little  better 
liking  for  the  term  "substitute";  we  have 
been  taught  to  beware  of  substitutes. 

This  Nation  has  not  had  to  endure  the 
violent  political,  economic,  and  military 
changes  which  many  other  countries 
have  experienced;  our  most  marked 
change  during  the  past  25  years  has  bsen 
in  the  forward  movement  of  industry; 
and  the  great  engine  of  this  change  has 
been  industrial  research  by  both  private 
agencies  and  the  Federal  Government. 

During  the  30  years  of  its  life  the 
United  States  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
has  been  a  vital  part  of  this  engine  of 
American  industrial  progress.  Further  on 
I  shall  cite  the  major  contributions  of 
the  laboratory  to  national  defense,  as 
well  as  peacetime  industry  and  agricul- 
ture. Rit  my  first  emphasis  is  on  the 
permanent  importance  of  the  laboratory, 
its  essential  work  in  strengthening  the 
bases  of  American  enterprise  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 

Timber  is  a  crop.  This  Is  the  cardinal 
principle  of  modern  forest  management. 
We  see  the  end  of  the  last  stands  of  virgin 
timber  on  commercial  forest  lands. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  million 
acres  of  our  commercial  forest  area  are 
now  in  new  timber  crops — second 
growth — ^in  sizes  ranging  from  seedlings 
to  saw  timber.  This  timber-cropping 
{irea  will  increase  as  the  remaining  hun- 
dred-odd million  acres  of  virgin  timber 


are  logged.    Our 


forest-  and  wood 
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growing  timber  crops 


represent  the  future  supply  for  America's 


using  industries. 


These  industries  support  directly  or  in- 
directly around  ]3,000,000  people.  This 
support  cannot  oinly  be  maintained  but 
Increased  by  research  in  wood  utiliza- 
tion through  the  United  States  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  and  other  agencies. 
We  cannot  go  backward  on  this  arterial 
highway  of  American  enterprise.  We 
must  go  forward. 

Three  and  on^-half  million  farmers 
own  139,000,000  acres  of  commercial  for- 
est land,  and  121,000,000  commercial  for- 
est acres  are  in  public  ownership.  The 
Federal  Governinent  alone  owns  one^ 
third  of  all  the  saw  timber  in  the  United 
States.  In  line  with  long-established  na- 
tional policy,  the  obligation  rests  upon  the 
Federal  Government  to  carry  on  research 
in  forest  products,  not  only  In  the  inter- 
est of  its  own  f crest  ownership  but  in 
behalf  of  the  ihne  and  one-half  million 
farmers  who  are  small  forest  owners. 

One  million  industrial  owners  possess 
202,000,000  acres  )f  our  commercial  for- 
est land.  These  industrial  forest  owners 
and  users  are  fcr  the  most  part  little 
businessmen.  Mi.ny  are  farmers  whose 
woodland  holdings  justify  small  portable 
sawmills.  Accorc  ing  to  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee  report  on  The  Struc- 
ture of  the  American  Economy,  issued 
in  June  1939,  foir-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  the  estabiishn  ents  producing  lumber 
and  timber  products  are  represented  by 
the  8  largest  producers.  Among  the  21 
major  industries_^  included  in  the  study, 
the  wood-using  ii.dustries  are  nineteenth 
in  the  rating  of  concentration  in  owner- 
ship of  manufacturing  units. 

The  typical  forest  owner  and  operator 
in  this  country  is  more  a  farmer  than  an 
industrialist.  Ir  the  Southern  States 
alone  there  are  1 1,000  portable  sawmills. 
The  trend  everjn  inhere  in  our  forest  re- 
gions is  toward  the  small  producing  unit. 
The  logging  true!:  and  tractor  have  had 
wonderful  effect  n  opening  the  forest  to 
the  man  with  a  small  investment  to  make 
in  private  enterp:  ise.  The  more  market- 
able wood  pre  ducts  are  developed 
through  research  in  America's  labora- 
tories, the  morr  this  opportunity  for 
small  investment  will  widen. 

The  wood  industries  themselves  are  now 
spending  about  $5,000,000  annually  on 
research.  This  is  eight 
as  the  Federal  Govern - 
i  for  the  same  purpose. 
jl  Government  is  the 
largest  single  owher  of  commercial  tim- 
ber, while  industry  ownership  is  scat- 
tered among  thousands  of  forest  parcels. 
In  many  nationa  forests  half  of  the  tim- 
Trees  are  rotting  on 
old  age.    Every  forester 


various  kinds  of 
times  as  much  i 
ment  is  spendini 
Yet    the    Federi 


ber  is  decadent 
their  roots  from 


and  farmer  kncws  that  such  overripe 


timber  should 
The  land  should 
a  new  crop  of  tj^ees 
decadent  timber 


undertake  to  log 
less  for  the  sal; 


be  harvested  and  used, 
be  put  to  work  growing 
But  in  using  this 
we  face  the  hard  fact 
that  much  of  it  (jannot  be  logged  for  saw 
timber  only — that  is,  as  material  for  lum- 
ber manufactuie  alone — at  a  profit. 
Even  if  the  Ped(;ral  Government  should 


it,  deliberately  taking  a 
e  of  making  this  rich 


forest    land    prcductive   again,    a    vast 


amount  of  material  would  have  to  be  left 
on  the  ground. 

It  is  the  job  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  to  develop  the  industrial  tech- 
nique which  private  enterprise  may  ap- 
ply practically  in  the  production  of  use- 
ful articles  from  what  is  now  forest  waste 
or  material  of  limited  present  use. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  cannot  be 
done  for  great  national  advantage  in 
wood  as  in  rubber,  petroleum,  chemicals, 
coal,  and  other  raw  materials.  But  it 
cannot  be  done  without  adequate  re- 
search, equipment,  and  personnel. 

In  1932  our  United  States  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  moved  to  a  splendid  new 
building  at  Madison,  Wis.  During  those 
8  years,  with  Federal  spending  pouring 
into  countless  new  areas  of  governmental 
activity,  inadequate  appropriations  for 
the  laboratory  have  left  it  and  its  equip- 
ment only  half  used.  The  small  appro- 
priations have  forced  a  12-percent  re- 
duction in  personnel  and  approximately 
a  50-percent  reduction  in  travel,  supplies, 
and  equipment.  At  the  same  time,  the 
laboratory  has  had  to  bear  high  operat- 
ing and  overhead  costs — costs  which 
would  remain  approximately  the  same  if 
all  of  the  space  and  facilities  of  the 
building  were  utilized.  During  the  same 
period  the  demands  on  the  laboratory  for 
correspondence,  consultation,  and  con- 
ferences have  increased  by  about  250 
percent. 

My  study  of  the  Forest  Products  Labo- 
ratory leaves  me  with  the  conviction  that 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $1,500,000 
would  be  extremely  moderate — In  view 
of  what  we  expect  the  laboratory  to  do 
for  American  industry,  and  in  relation 
to  the  $5,000,000  expended  annually  by 
private  forest  research  agencies. 

In  the  peacetime  year  of  1938  a  report 
of  the  National  Resources  Committee 
shows  the  the  Federal  Government 
spent  around  $78,000,000  on  research. 
This  means  about  60  cents  for  each  per- 
son in  the  United  States.  That  year  the 
appropriation  for  forest  research  was 
$628,261,  $4,000  less  than  it  is  today. 
For  the  13.000,000  people  whose  income 
is  wholly  or  in  part  from  wood-using  in- 
dustries— for  the  benefit  of  this  large 
industrial  and  agricultural  group— the 
Federal  Government  spends,  roughly,  a 
miserly  nickel  per  person  each  year.  To 
put  it  another  way,  scarcely  one  one- 
hundredth  of  Federal  expenditures  for 
research  is  appropriated  for  the  benefit 
of  10  percent  of  our  population.  In  our 
national  economy  these  13.000.000  are 
still  the  poor  relations.  All  they  venture 
to  ask  of  the  Federal  Government  is  on 
the  theme  Of  the  popular  song  of  the 
worst  depression  years,  Brother,  Can  You 
Spare  a  Dime? 

Now  I  would  like  to  present  facts  on 
what  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  has 
done  in  its  30  years,  and  the  significance 
of  its  work  to  the  national  economy. 

The  roots  of  the  laboratory  are  in  our 
forest  soil.  The  test  of  its  value  Is  not 
only  in  scientific  results  but  in  its  record 
of  service  to  the  millions  who  live  on  for- 
est wages  and  other  forms  of  forest  in- 
come and  to  users  of  wood. 

To  the  man  of  the  forest,  as  to  the  man 
of  the  farm,  the  soil  is  not  only  the  source 
of  his  livelihood  but  the  embodiment  of 


his  hopes.  His  home  is  on  this  soil,  built 
by  the  returns  from  the  forest  trade  he 
has  learned  or  the  forest  business  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  His  family  is  sup- 
ported by  the  growth  of  this  soil — the 
commercial  forest  trees,  the  timber  crops. 
His  local  government  and  its  schools  and 
other  institutions  are  in  a  real  sense  for- 
est products.  He  wants  his  children  to 
take  advantage  of  the  free  American  way 
to  high  places,  but  he  knows  that  in  the 
common  course  of  human  events  ;helr  fu- 
ture work  and  their  future  home  may  well 
be  in  the  forest,  as  his  own  has  been.  His 
least  hope  Is  for  a  greater  forest  future,  a 
t>etter  life  in  the  years  to  come  for  his 
children  and  the  millions  of  other  young 
Americas  of  today  who  must  find  their 
living  and  their  opportunities  in  the  use 
of  the  soil  and  its  products. 

But  we  have  learned  from  bitter  expe- 
rience that  production  alone  may  destroy 
American  agriculture  unless  it  is  sup- 
ported by  an  aggressive,  long-range  pub- 
lic program  for  utilization,  diversifying, 
and  marketing  the  products  of  the  farm. 
Three  years  ago  the  Congress,  with  vision 
for  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the 
country,  provided  $4,000,000  for  the  crea- 
tion of  four  large  laboratories,  whose  task 
is  to  extend  the  utilization,  diversifica- 
tion, and  merchandising  of  farm  products 
by  every  means  known  to  science. 

Forest  products  also  need  expanded  and 
adequate  research.  One-third  of  the  soil 
in  the  United  States  is  suitable  only  for 
timber  crops.  That  is  more  land  than  is 
used  for  all  forms  of  agriculture  except 
pasturage.  To  be  successfully  cropped  the 
products  of  this  land  must  be  efficiently 
utilized,  diversified,  and  marketed.  Not 
only  is  there  no  timber  famine  today  but 
the  United  States  is  possessed  of  a  tre- 
mendous surplus  of  low-grade,  unmer- 
chantable timber.  The  No.  1  problem  of 
forestry  in  the  United  States  has  become 
that  of  marketing  the  timber  crop,  and 
especially  the  low-grade  wood  material, 
at  a  profit  to  the  grower,  so  that  our  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  forest -growing  acres 
will  be  continuously  employed  and  con- 
tinuously able  to  maintain  the  13,000  000 
people  who  now  derive  their  livelihood 
from  them. 

And  certainly  any  reasonable  balance 
in  national  planning  requires  that,  along 
with  our  widespread  facilities  for  agri- 
cultural research,  this  Government 
should  maintain  at  least  one  fully 
equipped,  fully  staffed  forest-products 
laboratory,  with  adequate  provision  for 
its  most  e£Bcient  work.  From  its  30 
years'  service  the  laboratory  is  now  sav- 
ing the  growers,  processors,  and  con- 
sumers Ojf^timber  at  least  $150,000,000 
annually,)  through  new  products,  im- 
proved methods,  and  better  technique. 
It  is  in  constructive  work  of  this  kind, 
running  through  the  years,  that  the 
United  States  will  find  the  full  measure 
of  its  economic  strength,  for  either  peace 
or  war. 

I  have  here  before  me  several  exhibits 
which  will  clearly  visualize  for  you  defi- 
nite contributions  of  the  laboratory  dur- 
ing its  30  years  of  life. 

First,  a  sample  of  a  commodity  with 
which  you  are  all  familiar — plywood. 
Today  in  any  community,  large  or  small, 
you   may    enter    a   building    materials 
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■tore  and  purchase  various  items  and 
--grades  of  plywood  for  a  multitude  of 
uses.  Its  production  supports  tens  of 
ttMMisands  of  families.  Twenty  years 
ago,  in  a  practical  sense,  plywood  was 
'  little  more  than  an  Idea.  The  engineers 
and  chemists  of  the  forest  products  lab- 
oratory applied  their  knowledge,  imagi- 
nation, and  equipment  to  this  idea,  and 
the  result  has  been  a  highly  useful  new 
form  of  Imnber  and  an  extension  of 
markets  for  the  products  of  oxu  462- 
000.000  acres  of  commercial  forest  land. 
Research  in  this  particular  field  has 
continued.  New  values  are  harvested 
each  year.  Here  Is  another  simple  ex- 
ample. What  I  now  show  yoa  is  a  finely 
finished  cross  section  of  a  strucfUral  tim- 
ber. It  Is  made  from  pieces  of  wood, 
each  1  inch  thick,  all  glued  together, 
practically  as  plywood  sheets  are  glued. 
The  beauty  of  this  product  is  manifest. 
Its  strength  is  greater  than  that  of  a 
aoUd  wood  beam  of  comparable  size.  The 
economy  of  the  glued  laminated  arch 
has  permitted  small  bhurch  congrega- 
tions to  bxiild  houses  of  worship  having 
the  beauty  of  miniature  cathedrals  at  a 
cost  no  greater  than  that  of  types  of  con- 
struction materials  which  belong  in  the 
factory  rather  than  the  temple.  A  wide- 
use  range  is  being  developed  for  the  glued 
laminated  wooden  arch.  It  has  been 
adapted  to  farm  buildings,  particularly 
for  bam  rafters.  A  cantilever  beam  110 
feet  Icmg,  built  up  with  pieces  of  wood 
2  Inches  thick,  10  inches  wide,  and  20 
feet  long,  has  been  constructed  for  a  new 
type  of  airplane  hangar  design.  The 
btUlt-up  beam  of  wood  is  an  excellent 
bridge  material,  as  it  can  be  shaped  into 
many  forms  of  striking  beauty  without 
sacrifice  of  structural  strength. 

The  work  of  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory on  this  one  item  is  presented  in 
technical  detail,  with  many  striking  pic- 
tures, in  a  123-page  publication.  U.  8.  D.  A. 
Technical  Bulletin  No.  691. 

Another  Job  of  the  greatest  Importance 
done  by  the  laboratory  in  the  field  of 
modem  timber  engineering  may  be  U- 
histrated  by  this  exhibit — a  bolted  struc- 
tural timber  Joint  fortified  by  a  metal 
ring  connector.  Since  June  1933,  when 
forest  industry  launched  an  organized 
effort  for  the  restoration  of  lumber  as  an 
engineering  material,  more  than  25.000 
structures  have  been  built  from  designs 
for  wood  with  ring  connectors.  They 
have  taken,  in  round  figures.  800.000.000 
feet  or  some  40,000  carloads  of  lumber. 
Previously,  due  to  the  obsolescence  of  the 
huge  solid  wooden  beam  as  a  material  for 
heavy  construction,  other  materials  would 
have  been  specified  for  these  structures. 
Today,  however,  the  influence  of  the  For- 
est Products  Laboratory  extends  to  Can- 
ada, England,  and  Australia,  in  many 
cases  to  open  new  markets  for  American- 
grown  Iimiber. 

It  is  a  simple  thing,  this  ring  connec- 
tor of  modem  timber  engineering.  The 
piston  ring  in  the  motor  of  your  auto- 
mobile is  also  a  small  simple  article — 
but  how  important.  And  how  thoroughly 
has  the  piston  ring  been  studied  and 
tested,  and  studied  and  tested  again,  as 
a  bask  part  of  the  automobile,  the  truck. 
and  the  tractor.  The  metal  ring  connec- 
tor of  modem  timber  construction  has 
likewise  been  studied  and  tested,  over  and 


over — and  for  many  3rears  before  1933, 
in  both  America  and  Europe.  Again,  the 
big  job  of  research  and  test  was  done  by 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory.  So  now 
the  Nation's  engineers  have  available  a 
great  store  of  reliable  data  and  designs 
from  this  modem  field  of  wood  use,  on 
which  they  can  surely  and  safely  write 
specifications  for  timber  structures  of 
many  typos.  Bridges,  hangars,  audito- 
riums, gymnasiums,  bams,  business  and 
factory  buildings,  such  structures  as  the 
exhibit  palaces  of  the  San  Francisco 
World's  Fair,  which  had  timber  roof 
trusses  with  a  clear  span  of  200  feet — new 
types  of  portable  Army  bridges  which  will 
carry  the  loads  of  a  modern  division,  in- 
cluding 10-ton  tanks  rolling  at  25  miles 
per  hour.  In  California  new  additions  to 
airplane  factories  for  the  defense  pro- 
gram were  held  up  by  the  unavailability 
of  roof  trusses  in  the  material  specified. 
Timber  trusses  were  available  in  tested 
designs  and  woods.  They  were  used, 
speeding  up  an  Important  unit  of  defense 
production.  Back  of  this  service  was  the 
work  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 
Modem  timber  engineering  has  opened 
the  heavy  constmction  market  to  the 
products  of  our  new  timber  crop,  for  the 
greater  number  of  its  designs  take  2-lnch 
lumber. 

Now  I  wish  to  talk  about  a  forest  won- 
der. It  is  wood  cut  from  a  Sitka  spruce 
tree  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  might 
have  been  cottonwood,  or  poplar,  or  any 
of  a  variety  of  woods.  But  the  exhibit 
happens  to  be  spruce.  Spruce  became 
world  famous  as  a  material  for  airplane 
construction  in  the  World  War.  In  the 
present  war,  it  has  built  a  substantial 
part  of  the  air  fleets  of  Great  Britain. 
And  now,  largely  through  the  re^rch  of 
the  United  States  Forest  Products  Labo- 
ratory, a  method  of  combining  plasticiz- 
Ing  and  pressure  has  bten  devised  where- 
by this  spruce  veneers  can  be  converted 
into  an  extremely  dense,  tough  material, 
interchangeable  with  metal  for  many 
purposes  hitherto  undreamed  of.  One  of 
them  is  for  the  blades  of  airplane  pro- 
pellers. This  is  a  sample  of  the  combined 
product  of  nature  and  craftsmanship.  It 
Is  one  of  the  many  contributions  of  for- 
est-products research  to  national  de- 
fense. 

The  briefest  catalog  of  other  featiu-es 
of  the  work  of  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory, and  of  its  great  value  for  the 
Nation  today  and  great  promise  for  the 
future,  could  not  be  given  in  my  allotted 
time.  I  shall  attempt  only  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  few  other  significant  items. 

The  laboratory  has  explored  and  Is 
still  exploring  every  possibility  of  making 
the  low-cost  home  of  lumber  both  a  bet- 
ter and  a  more  economical  product.  It 
has  brought  forth  practical  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  condensation  problem 
in  the  walls  of  homes,  factories,  offices, 
farm  buildings,  as  but  one  part  of  its  far- 
ranging  work  on  insulation.  The  labora- 
tory has  under  development  an  apparatus 
to  mechanically  saw  and  split  waste  wood 
into  small  blocks  for  convenient  use  with 
shovel  or  in  automatic  stokers  and  has 
other  features  which  promise  to  reduce 
the  present  cost  of  fuel  wood  by  a  dol'.ar 
a  cord— what  this  means  may  be  meas- 
ured by  the  fact  that  one-fourth  of  the 
wood  grown  in  our  forests  is  used  as  fuel. 


Forest-products  research  has  made  south- 
em  slash  pine  a  pulp  material,  and  the 
laboratory  is  working  on  methods  for  the 
economical  pulping  of  other  species  which 
now  lack  this  outlet.  Couple  the  magic 
of  wood  chemistry  to  these  methods  and 
the  horizons  of  futtu-e  wood  use  widen 
immeasurably.  Where  was  rayon  30 
years  ago?  The  laboratory  keeps  up,  as 
It  always  has.  everyday  work  with  paints, 
nails,  wood-treating,  kiln-drying,  and  re- 
lated items  of  ordinary  wood  use.  Its 
success  in  the  chemical  seasoning  of  wood 
to  reduce  checking  has  had  remarkable 
results.  Such  random  items  as  I  have 
just  cited  indicate  very  meagerly  what 
-the  laboratory  has  done  and  is  doing,  on 
little  money  and  with  a  small  staff. 

As  the  greatest  forest-growing  country 
in  the  world,  the  United  States  should 
know  her  woods  and  how  they  can  serve 
national  economy  in  time  of  peace  or 
time  of  emergency. 

Certainly  under  the  present  stress  our 
resources  in  metal  are  being  drained  to 
the  dregs.  We  hear  that  against  the 
present  theoretical  capacity  of  83.000,000 
tons  of  ingots  in  the  steel  industry,  steel 
demands  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1942  will  total  95,000,000  tons.  We  hear 
of  a  shortage  in  iron  ore;  and  there  is 
hardly  enough  at  the  mills  to  sustain  the 
present  consumption  of  over  6.000.000 
tons  a  month  until  the  Oreat  Lakes  are 
again  open  to  trafi&c.  We  hear  that  coke 
stocks  are  down  to  the  danger  point  and 
that  we  may  have  to  import  coke  from 
England.  Expansion  of  our  steel-produc- 
ing capacity  is  under  way,  but  it  requires 
up  to  a  year  and  a  half  to  install  new 
blast  furnaces  and  rolling  mills.  And 
what  of  our  merchant  marine?  Warfare 
is  reducing  the  world's  shipping  by  thou- 
sands of  tons  a  month.  Every  one  of  our 
shipyards  is  Jammed  to  capacity.  It 
takes  time  to  construct  and  equip  large 
shipyards  for  the  building  of  a  steel  ship, 
and  it  takes  more  time  to  build  the  ship. 

With  transportation  demands  rising 
enormously,  railroads  will  require  great 
quantities  of  metal  products  for  their 
roads  and  rolling  stock-  So  will  motor- 
tmck  systems. 

Now  look  with  me  on  a  brighter  side  of 
this  picture.  On  a  hundred  million  or 
more  acres  of  commercial  timber  we  have 
a  vast  and  varied  store  of  the  most  won- 
derful material  that  nature  has  produced 
for  the  use  of  man— wood.  The  store 
amounts  to  1,800,000.000,000  board  feet 
in  commercial  trees  of  saw-timber  size. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  plants  are  using 
wood  as  a  material  for  5,000  and  more 
standard  products,  and  they  are  located 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  most  of  them 
in  small  units.  They  can  be  expanded 
radipdly  and  easily.  In  the  emergency. 
Britain's  forest-products  laboratories 
have  discovered  that  Douglas  fir  from  the 
far-away  coast  of  the  North  Pacific  may 
be  used  in  airplane  constmction.  And 
they  have  beaten  the  German  bombing 
raids  by  cutting,  shaping,  and  gluing  up 
the  wood  parts  of  airplanes  in  thousands 
of  little  shops  all  over  England— down 
to  one  carpenter  and  his  bench. 

We  were  more  wood  conscious  and 
knew  the  values  of  wood  better  in  the 
last  World  War.  Then  we  provided  for 
the  operation  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  on  a  24-hour  basis  and  ex- 
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fense  right  now 

Here  are  some 

tory  is  doing  wit 


pended  its  activities  sixfold.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  .he  need  to  expand  the 
laboratory's  program  for  national  de- 
is  imperative, 
of  the  things  the  labora- 
lin  its  limited  resources: 

It  is  making  v(  neers  and  plywood  serve 
today's  aircraft- production  needs;  fur- 
ther industrializ  ng  methods  of  Impreg- 
nating and  com  Dressing  these  materials 
to  improve  spedfic  properties  and  de- 
veloping them  f(  r  molding  and  laminat- 
ing aircraft  parts  for  mass  production, 
including  gluing  and  the  electric  setting 
of  resin  glues;  testing  aircraft  parts; 
developing  methods  for  rapid  and  effec- 
tive field  repairs  of  wood  equipment  and 
wood  parts. 

With  a  little  larger  trickle  from  the 
flood  of  billions  going  into  defense  the 
laboratory  couU  do  important  work  In 
the  use  of  woo(  cellulose  for  nitration, 
including  wood  ( harcoal  and  filter  papers 
for  gas  masks,  s])ecial  paints,  coatings,  or 
other  fire  retardants  for  airplane  hang- 
ars; and  the  ne\f  process  for  hydrogena- 
tion  of  wood  to  iiroduce  antiknock  chem- 
ical for  gasoline.  The  laboratory  also  has 
the  equipment  for  developing  new  de- 
signs of  containers  for  military  com- 
modities, to  con;  tcrve  shipping  space,  and 
for  extending  pulp  and  paper  production 
to  use  more  spe  ;ies  of  wood  with  higher 
yields  of  pulp  at  id  to  meet  American  and 
South  American  requirements  now  cut  off 
from  iormer  Scandinavian  sources. 

What  the  laboratory  may  do  in  wood 
chemistry  may  be  Judged  by  the  great 
work  it  has  alr<  tady  done  in  the  field  of 
timber  englneeiing.  which  I  have  cited. 

I  invite  you  t)  secure  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  publications  relating  to 
the  work  of  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory. You  win  be  amazed  by  the  things 
that  have  been  i  ccomplishcd  with  so  little 
money  by  this  creative  Federal  institu- 
tion, and  you  vrill  be  greatly  heartened. 
Therefrom  you  will  get  the  real  picture 
of  what  forest- products  research  means 
to  our  immediate  needs  in  national  de- 
fense. You  wi  1  also  comprehend  what 
it  has  meant  n  the  expansion  of  the 
American  pulp  Industry,  and  In  the  cre- 
ation of  another  modern  industry,  that  of 
plywood  manufacture. 

You  will  then  agree  with  me,  I  am  sure, 
that  it  is  high  time  for  Congress  to  make 
good  the  policy  and  obligation  It  assumed 
in  1928  when  it  passed  the  McSweeney- 
McNary  Forest  Research  Act,  authoriz- 
ing for  forest-products  research  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for 
10  years,  with  no  limit  after  1938.  We 
have  not  yet  met  that  obligation.  In  no 
year  since  192  1  has  Congress  appropri- 
ated more  than  $665,000  for  research  in 
forest  products,.  The  present  appropria- 
tion is  $632.5001,  which  is  $9,000  less  than 
in  1932.  bn  trie  basis  of  the  obligation 
to  forest- products  research  assumed  by 
the  Congress  iji  1928,  I  believe  that  the 
laboratory  is  ehtitled  to  about  $5,000,000 
in  "back  pay."!  Congress  at  least  should 
appropriate  th4  one  and  one-half  million 
dollars  which  is  needed  now  to  put  the 
unused  facilities  of  the  laboratory  build- 
ings to  work4-partlcularly  to  work  for 
national  defenp. 

In  conclusion,  in  our  national  economy 
timber  is  no  longer  a  natural  resource  to 
be  mined  as  ininerals  are  mined,  with 


only  the  timber  for  lumber  manufactiu-e 
being  taken  out  of  the  woods  and  30 
percent  of  the  stumpage  left  as  waste  on 
the  cut-overs.  Today  timber  is  a  crop. 
TTie  growing  of  timber  as  a  crop  is  the 
only  economic  use  that  can  be  made  of 
462,000,000  acres  of  American  soil.  The 
forest  is  a  source  of  Uvelihood  for  13,000,- 
000  of  our  people.  This  basic  source  of 
livelihood  and  land  use  must  not  only 
be  maintained  but  increased. 

Forest  products  research  has  immeas- 
urably increased  Its  range  of  use  and 
value,  with  comparatively  little  financial 
support  from  the  Federal  Government. 
National  defense  demands  that  we  at 
least  make  our  support  adequate.  In 
doing  this  we  will  generate  new  currents 
of  economic  power,  putting  greater  pro- 
ductive strength  into  American  industry 
and  economic  preparedness. 

Following  Is  a  list  of  major  Jobs  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory: 

List  or  Majok  Jobs  or  Untteo  States  Forest 
Products    Laboratory  —  STtroiES.    Experi- 
ments, Tests,  and  Accomplishments 
BASIC  data 

Detennlnation  of  strength  properties: 
Bending,  compression,  stiffness,  shearing 
strength. 

Weights  of  species. 

Moisture  content. 

Shrinkage 

Behavior  of  wood  in  drying. 

effect  of  Inherent  characteristics  on 
strength. 

E.1ect  on  strength  of  time  of  continuation 
of  loading, 

Basic  working  stresses. 

APPLICATION  OP  BASIC  DATA 

Strength  classification  (by  which  tbs 
strength  of  timber  can  be  foretold  within  a 
very  small  percentage  of  variation  more 
accurately  by  vlrual  Inspection  than  can 
that  of  any  other  structural  material). 

Preservative  treatments  against  decay. 

Protective  treatments  against  fire. 

Resistive  treatments  against  moisture. 

Treatments  (resistive  to  swelling,  shrink- 
ing, and  checking). 

Seasoning  of  wood  (kiln  drying  and  air 
seasoning). 

Meter  measurement  of  moisture  in  wood. 

Painting  of  wood. 

Paper  making. 

Heat  transfer  and  Insulation. 

praming  or  timcer  structitres 

Strength  of  nails  and  spikes. 

Strength  of  wood  screws  and  lag  screws. 

Strength  of  bolts. 

Strength  of  timber  connectors. 

Strength  of  wood  posts  and  columns. 

Bearing  strength  of  wood  under  Inclined 
stress. 

Distribution  of  shear  In  wood  beams  (show- 
ing strength  more  than  twice  that  ordinarily 
assumed ) . 

Stressed  coverings  (making  a  2  by  6  do  the 
work  of  a  2  by  10). 

Strength  of  wall  and  floor  panels. 

Glued  laminated  arches,  beams,  and  col- 
umns. 

Efficient  nailing  of  boxes  and  crating. 
present  studies 

Relation  of  silviculture  to  wood  properties. 

Bulldlng-ccde  requirements. 

Low-grade  utilization. 

Plastic  wood. 

Compression  of  wood  for  increased  strength. 

Electrostatic  (fever  machine)  seasoning. 

Electrostatic  gluing. 

Products  from  waste  in  paper  making. 

Derived  products  from  wood  and  wood 
waste. 

Chemical  derivatives. 

Chemical  seasoning. 
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tion in  Time  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 


Monday,  January  27,  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  COL.  CHARLES  A  LIND- 
BERGH BEFORE  THE  COMMTTTSB  ON 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  statement 
on  aviation  made  by  Col.  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  on  Thursday.  Jan- 
uary 23,  194L 

In  my  20  years*  experience  In  Congress, 
I  have  never  heard  a  clearer  or  more 
masterful  presentation  of  any  subject  be- 
fore a  committee  of  the  House.  It  should 
be  read  by  every  American  interested  in 
our  national  defense. 

Colonel  Lindbergh's  statement  follows: 

I  understand  that  I  have  been  asked  to  ap- 
pear before  this  committee  to  discuss  the 
effect  of  aviation  upon  America's  position 
In  time  of  war.  I  believe  that  this  effect 
can  be  summed  up  briefly  by  saying  that  otir 
position  Is  greatly  strengthened  for  defense 
and  greatly  weakened  for  attack. 

I  base  this  statement  upon  two  fact*. 
First,  that  an  Invading  army  and  Its  supplies 
must  still  be  transported  by  sea.  Seoond. 
that  aviation  makes  It  more  difficult  than 
ever  before  for  a  navy  to  approach  a  hostile 
shore. 

In  support  of  these  facts,  I  cite,  for  the 
first,  the  minute  carrying  capacity  of  air- 
craft In  relation  to  the  weight  of  equipment 
and  supplies  required  for  a  major  expedi- 
tionary force;  and  for  the  second,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  British  Navy  off  the  Norwegian 
coast  and  In  the  North  Sea. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  danger  of  an 
Invasion  of  this  continent,  either  by  sea  or 
by  air,  as  long  as  we  maintain  an  Army.  Navy. 
'  and  air  force  of  reasonable  size  and  in  mod- 
ern condition,  and  provided  we  establish  the 
bases  essential  for  defense. 

How  large  our  air  force  should  be  in  ac- 
tual numbers  depends,  of  course,  upon 
conditions  In  other  parts  of  the  world.  Be- 
cause of  the  existing  European  crisis.  I 
should  say  that  we  would  be  wise  to  con- 
struct as  rapidly  as  possible  a  total  air  force 
of  about  10,000  thoroughly  modem  fighting 
planes  plus  reserves.  This  number  would.  I 
believe,  be  adequate  to  Insure  American 
security  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
present  European  war.  Whether  our  air 
force  should  be  Increased  or  decreased  in  the 
more  distant  futiu'e  will  be  decided  by  cir- 
cumstances which  we  cannot  now  foresee. 
But  an  industry  capable  of  building  and 
maintaining  a  lO.OOO-plane  air  force  would, 
I  believe,  have  adequate  flexibility  to  meet 
any  emergency  with  which  we  might  be  con- 
fronted In  this  hemisphere. 

Accompanying  this  expansion  of  our  air 
force  should  be  the  construction  of  aviation 
bases  In  Newfoundland,  Canada,  the  West 
Indies,  parts  of  South  America,  Central  Amer- 
ica, the  Oalapagoa  Islands,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  Alaska.  Secondary  bases  might 
be  placed  In  parts  of  Greenland,  but.  in  my 
opinion,  Greenland  Is  not  of  primary  Impor- 
tance from  the  standpoint  of  aviation  bases. 
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since  many  people  are  dlscuKlng  the  ponl- 
blllty  at  an  air  Invasion  of  America.  I  would 
like  permission  to  bring  a  few  points  to  your 
attention  in  this  connection.  It  is  first  nec- 
essary to  establish  clearly  the  difference  be- 
tween an  air  invasion,  where  troops  are 
landed,  and  a  bombing  raid,  where  there  Is 
no  attempt  to  establish  a  base  on  enemy  ter- 
ritory. I  will  treat  these  two  problema  sepa- 
rately, for  they  are  entirely  different. 

There  has  never  been  an  Invasion  of  enemy 
territory  by  air  alone.  The  two  outstanding 
examples  of  what  might  be  called  a  partial 
air  invasion  were  furnished  by  the  German 
occupation  of  Norway  and  Holland.  But  in 
each  of  these  li\stances  the  landing  of  troops 
by  air  waa  carried  on  slmultaneoxisly  with  a 
ground-army  Invasion  on  a  major  scale. 
The  maximum  number  of  troops  that  could 
have  been  transported  and  supplied  by  air 
would  have  been  ineffective  without  the  Im- 
mediate support  of  a  ground  army.  If  air 
invasion  alone  could  be  successful,  it  would 
have  been  iised  by  the  Germans  against  Eng- 
land many  months  ago. 

It  ia  important  to  note  that  the  transport 
at  troops  by  air  in  Europe  has  been  over  a 
distance  of  a  few  hundred  miles  at  most.  An 
air  Invasion  across  the  ocean  Is,  I  believe,  ab- 
aolutely  Impossible  at  this  time  or  In  any 
predlcUble  future.  To  be  effective  in  Amer- 
ica, enemy  aircraft  would  have  to  operate 
from  bases  in  America,  and  those  bases  would 
have  to  be  established  and  supplied  by  sea. 
Aircraft  alone  are  not  capable  of  carrying  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  material. 

Claims  have  been  made  that  America  might 
be  subject  to  air  Invasion  by  way  of  Alaska 
or  Greenland,  where  the  distance  between 
land  Is  short.  But  such  claims  overlook  the 
difficulties  of  climate  and  terrain  in  these 
aemlarctic  areas.  If  air  routes  to  Asia  and 
Europe  through  the  north  were  preferable  to 
the  greater  over-water  distances  farther 
south,  they  wovild  have  been  xised  years  ago 
by  commercial  air  lines. 

It  la.  of  course,  essential  for  us  to  main- 
tain defense  bases  in  Alaska.  I  believe  that 
we  should  wage  war  with  all  of  our  resources 
if  an  Invasion  of  Alaska  or  any  other  portion 
of  America  were  attempted.  But  a  sudden 
air  Invasion  of  this  country  by  way  of  Alaska 
is  out  of  the  question.  The  conquest  of 
Alaska  would  necessitate  the  movement  of 
troopa  and  supplies  by  ground  and  sea,  the 
defeat  of  oxir  own  forces,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  enemy  bases.  Even  If  that  could 
be  accomplished,  there  Is  little  likelihood 
that  the  wilds  of  Canada  could  be  crossed 
and  the  United  States  Invaded  by  an  army 
based  upon  remote  Alaskan  outposts  of  Asi- 
atic or  European  powers. 

If  an  enemy  were  planning  on  an  Invasion  of 
America.  I  believe  that  the  route  over  Green- 
land la  one  of  the  last  he  would  consider. 
I  spent  several  weeks  in  Greenland  in  the 
lummer  of  1933  surveying  the  coasts  for  air 
basee  and  studying  the  conditions  that  would 
be  encountered  In  operating  a  northern  air 
rottte.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  of  all 
the  possible  air  routes  between  America  and 
Europe  th;,e  one  over  Greenland  would  be  the 
most  dUficTiIt  to  establish  and  operate.  Ex- 
cept for  a  rugged  and  mountainous  strip 
around  the  coast,  Greenland  is  covered  with 
Ice.  The  climate  is  uncertain  and  severe, 
the  summer  season  Is  short,  and  the  seas  are 
filled  with  Ice  during  the  entire  year. 

The  question  of  transoceanic  bombing  Is, 
as  I  have  said,  entirely  different  from  that 
of  air  Invasion.  It  Is.  of  course,  perfectly 
possible  today  to  build  bombing  planes  that 
could  cross  the  ocean,  drop  several  tons  of 
bombs,  and  return  to  their  starting  points. 
Transoceanic  bombing  raids  could  do  con- 
siderable damage  on  peacetime  standards,  but 
they  would  have  very  little  effectiveness  oo 
wartime  standards.  The  cost  of  transoceanic 
bombing  would  be  extremely  high,  enemy 
losses  wouM  be  large,  and  the  effect  on  our 
military  poiitlon  negligible.    Such  bombing 


could  not  begin  to  prepare  the  way  for  an 
invasion  of  this  continent.  If  England  is 
able  to  live  at  all  with  bases  of  the  German 
air  force  less  than  an  hour's  flight  away,  the 
United  States  is  not  In  great  danger  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Not  only  Is  such  bomb- 
ing ineffective  theoretically,  but  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
not  a  single  squadron  of  transoceanic  bomb- 
ing planes  exists  anjrwhere  in  the  world  today. 

I  have  up  to  this  point  attempted  to  show 
that  aviation  strengthens  the  defensive  posi- 
tion of  America.  First,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible for  an  enemy  to  Invade  this  continent 
by  means  of  aircraft  alone;  second,  because 
transoceanic  bombing  is  indecisive;  third,  be- 
cause our  own  air  force  makes  it  more -diffi- 
cult than  ever  before  for  an  enemy  to  ap- 
proach our  shores.  However,  I  believe  we  are 
faced  with  the  reverse  situation  when  we 
contemplate  sending  our  military  forces 
abroad.  Almost  every  advantage  we  have  in 
defense  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  us  In 
attack.  It  would  then  be  our  problem  to 
cross  the  sea  in  ships  and  force  a  landing 
against  the  established  air  bases  of  our 
enemy. 

If  one  studies  the  situation  objectively,  it 
becomes  obvious  that  there  are  three  great 
centers  of  air  strength  in  the  world  today — 
the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Japan.  Up 
to  the  present  time  we  have  led  In  the  de- 
velopment of  commercial  aviation,  Germsiny 
has  led  in  the  development  of  military  avia- 
tion, and  Japan  has  led  in  the  development 
of  aviation  in  the  Orient. 

Since  oriental  aviation  is  far  behind  that 
of  western  nations,  one  might  say  that  there 
are  two  great  aviation  powers,  one  in  America 
and  one  in  Europe.  Personally,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  possible  for  either  America  or 
Europe  to  invade  the  other  successfully  by 
air,  or  even  by  a  combination  of  air,  land, 
and  sea,  unless  an  Internal  collapse  precedes 
invasion.  In  this  sense,  aviation  has  added 
to  America's  security  against  Evirope,  and  to 
E^jrope's  security  against  America.  One 
might  stun  the  matter  up  by  saying  that 
aviation  decreases  the  secxirlty  of  nations 
within  a  continent  against  each  other,  but 
increases  the  security  of  the  continent  as  a 
whole  against  foreign  invasion. 

That  aviation  will  have  a  great  effect  on 
the  future  relationship  of  nations  is  beyond 
question.  But  we  in  America  are  possibly 
the  most  fortunate  of  all  peoples  in  this  re- 
spect. We  have  a  country  and  climate  well 
suited  to  the  development  of  aircraft.  We 
have  natural  resources,  great  industries,  and 
a  national  psychology  Ideally  adapted  to  the 
,  tempo  of  the  air. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  say  that  avi- 
ation is  to  us  unquestionably  an  asset.  It 
greatly  strengthens  our  position  and  in- 
creases the  security  of  this  entire  hemisphere 
from  foreign  attack. 


The  President's  Powers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

or  OKEGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  January  27,  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WA8HINOTON  POST 


Mr.  PIERCE.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricorb,  I 


Include  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  for  today: 

ntSSmENT'S    POWXHS — HX    CAN    ISAKK    WA« 

(By  Ernest  K.  Llndley) 
Opposition   to   the    lend-lease    bill   seems 
to  be  rooted  chiefly  In  the  fear  that  it  will 
enable  the  President  to  take  us  into  war. 

By  war  I  do  not  allude  to  any  of  the  figures 
of  speech  which  are  befogging  discussion  of 
foreign  policy.  By  war  I  mean  armed  con- 
flict, fighting  with  deadly  weapons. 

We  are  not  at  war.  We  are  a  nonbelliger- 
ent friend  of  Great  Britain  and  other  nations 
which  are  resisting  the  Triple  Axis. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  lend-lease  bill 
which  alters  that  status. 

If  the  President  wants  to  go  to  war,  hs 
already  has  all  the  power  he  needs  to  do  it. 
The  lend-lease  bill  does  not  Increase  it.  No 
act  of  Congress  can  take  it  away  from  him. 
The  power  is  inseparable  from  the  office. 

Only  Congress  can  formally  declare  war. 
But  the  President — any  President — can  pre- 
cipitate war  by  exercise  of  his  indisputable 
constitutional  powers. 

In  the  first  place,  the  President  Is  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces,  by  ex- 
plicit language  of  the  Constitution.  He  is 
Commander  In  Chief  in  tlnje  of  peace  as  well 
as  in  time  of  war. 

In  the  second  place,  his  powers  in  the  field 
of  foreign  relations  are  enormous.  In  this 
field  he  has  all  the  authority  which  the  Presi- 
dency inherited  from  the  British  Crown, 
except  as  it  is  expressly  limited  by  the  Con- 
stitution. That  is  the  established  doctrine 
of  the  Supreme  Court — the  old  Coxirt,  before 
it  Included  a  single  Roosevelt  appointee.  The 
chief  limitations  set  forth  in  the  Constitu- 
tion are  that  treaties  must  be  ratified  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  that  only  Con- 
gress can  declare  war. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  which  the 
President — any  President — can  do,  and  other 
Presidents  have  done: 

He  can  send  the  Navy,  or  any  part  of  it, 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
sent  it  around  the  world.  McKinley  sent  the 
battleship  Maine  to  Habana  Harbor  when  we 
were  not  at  war  with  Spain.  The  President 
has  the  power  to  send  a  battleship,  or  the 
whole  fieet,  into  the  English  Channel  or  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  tomorrow.  Probably  he 
could  order  the  Navy  to  protect  the  sea  lanes 
all  the  way  from  New  York  Harbor  to  Liver- 
pool. 

He  can  send,  and  has  sent,  troops  into  for- 
eign countries  without  declaration  of  war  by 
Congress.  Other  Presidents  have  sent  Amer- 
ican troops  into  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  China, 
and  other  nations,  where  they  engaged  in 
armed  conflict,  without  beneflt  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war. 

He  can  proclaim  and  pursue  a  policy  which 
may  lead  to  war,  or  must  inevitably  lead  to 
war.  Th6  Monroe  Doctrine  was  a  Presiden- 
tial policy,  and  It  remained  a  Presidential 
policy  until  very  recently  when  it  received 
congressional  sanction.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
Is  a  commitment  to  flght  under  given  con- 
ditions. 

Wilson's  policy  with  regard  to  submarines 
became  a  cause  for  war  in  1917.  He  could 
have  adopted  a  different  policy — as  Bryan 
tirged.  The  decision  on  policy  was  made  by 
him,  not  by  Congress.  He  created  a  situa- 
tion which  led  to  war. 

He  can  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
any  coimtry  without  consulting  Congress. 

He  can  write  provocative  notes,  make  pro- 
vocative speeches,  or  make  demands,  no  mat- 
ter how  imreasonable,  with  the  purpose  of 
precipitating  war. 

He  can  make  executive  agreements  with 
foreign  natloiui  which  may  be  far  more  im- 
portant than  treaties.  The  line  between  ex- 
ecutive agreements,  which  the  President  can 
make   alone,   and    treaties   has   never    been 
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clearly  deflned.    The  destroyer-base  deal  was 
an  executive  agreement. 

He  can  send  abroad  personal  emissaries, 
such  as  Hopkins,  Donovan,  or  a  Colonel  House. 
He  can  reach  secret  understandings  with  for- 
eign powers — which  are  as  good  as  his  word 
and  his  power  to  execute  them. 
~  This  list  could  be  extended.  The  powers 
of  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief  and 
as  the  official  chiefly  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  our  international  relations  are  almost 
unlimited  They  always  have  been.  That  is 
Just  as  much  a  ])art  of  the  American  system 
of  government  as  is  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  ^o  originate  bills  for  raising 
revenue. 

If  President  RiX)sevelt  wants  to  go  to  war, 
he  can  do  any  r:tmiber  of  things  which  will 
make  armed  hostilities  unavoidable.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  lend-lease  bill  which  makes  it 
easier  for  him  to  put  us  into  war. 

The  lend-lease  bill  is  concerned  chiefly  with 
the  supplying  of  weapons  to  be  used  by  na- 
tions whose  survival  we  deem  important  to 
our  national  interest.  We  are  already  sup- 
plying them  with  weapons,  and  most  of  the 
critics  of  the  lend-lease  bill  have  declared 
that  they  favor  this  policy. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  those  nations  to  continue  to  ob- 
tain these  weapons  irrespective  of  their  abil- 
ity to  pay  for  them  in  cash.  The  chief  dis- 
cretion which  the  bill  gives  to  the  President 
is  to  decide  what,  if  anything,  we  shall  take 
in  payment 

The  bill  also  makes  it  easier  for  him   to 
,  merge  the  munitions  orders  for  foreign  na- 
tions   with    our    own.    This    slmplifles    the 
whole  rearmament  effort  and  strengthens  our 
diplomatic  hand. 

In  the  last  analysis,  there  Is  very  little,  if 
anything.  In  this  bill  which  the  President 
cannot  already  do  either  by  subterfuge  or  by 
an  extreme  interpretation  of  his  inherent 
powers.  The  bill  makes  it  easier  to  arm  the 
nations  we  wish  to  arm  and.  by  congressional 
underwriting,  confirms  a  policy  which  the 
Presidential  candidates  of  both  major  parties 
advocated  In  the  1940  campaign. 

If  war  were  his  aim.  President  Roosevelt 
would  not  be  wasting  time  asking  Congress 
for  the  lend-lease  bill.  If  war  were  his  aim, 
he  could  put  us  into  war  tomorrow — and  no 
act  of  Congress  could  stop  him. 


The  Logan- Walter  Bill 


-  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  January  27.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  OTTUMWA  (IOWA) 
COURIER 


Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  desire  to  include  an  editorial  from 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Ottumwa  (Iowa) 
Courier  on  the  administrative-procedure 
bill  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  The 
editorial  very  briefly  expresses  the  views 
to  which  many  of  us  subscribed  on  the 
desirability  of  legislation  of  this  charac- 
ter being  adopted.  The  editorial  follows: 
RECOtnisz  DENnm 

Administration  leaders'  reasons  for  the  veto 
of  the  Logan-Walter  bill  are  not  convincing, 
against  a  study  of  the  measure. 


Many  new  bureaus  have  been  established  in 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  last  8  years. 
As  each  mew  emergency  has  arisen  additional 
bureaus  have  been  established.  Congress  has 
given  them  the  right  to  Issue  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  orders  which  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  legislation  by  Congress. 

But  these  regulations  are  more  ironclad 
than  statutes  because  they  cannot  be  reviewed 
in  the  coiu'ts  by  any  citizen  who  may  believe 
his  rights  are  being  Infringed  upon  by  a 
bureaucratic  order. 

One  reason  given  for  the  veto  was  that  the 
bill  had  not  been  considered  sufficiently  by 
Congress.  Yet  it  was  under  consideration  for 
months  and  endorsed  by  thousands  who  had 
had  ample  time  to  study  it. 

Another  criticism  was  that  it  Interfered 
with  the  Government  agencies  In  putting 
their   programs   into   effect. 

Under  our  system  of  government  the  courts 
are  the  place  where  the  citizen  Is  to  have  the 
right  of  appeal  when  his  liberty  or  property 
is  at  stake.  If  review  by  the  courts  prevents 
a  government  from  putting  some  of  its  rules 
and  orders  Into  effect,  then  It  would  be  Just 
as  logical  to  insulate  all  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment against  review  by  the  courts  when 
redress  is  asked. 

The  law  was  designed  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  citizens  against  bureaucracy.  It  was 
the  bureaucrats  who  objected  to  it. 


The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  January  27.  1941 


LETTER    FROM   8.    B.   BABCOCK 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  lol- 
lowing  letter  written  to  me  by  a  personal 
friend: 

Franklin  Pa.,  January  24,  1941. 
Hon.  Edwin  A.  Hall, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DE.1R  Edwin:  I  have  never  requested  any- 
thing of  any  Member  of  Congress  nor  have 
I  ever  offered  any  Member  of  Congress  any 
advice,  but  when  it  reaches  the  point  when 
things  like  those  set  forth  in  the  enclosed 
clipping  from  the  January  23  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  occur  and  pass  almost  un- 
noticed and  entirely  uncensored  It  Is  time 
that  every  American  places  himeelf  on  record 

I  trust  that  you  will  always  remember  that 
one  of  your  ancestors  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  that  the  only  person 
who  ever  gained  a  permanent  place  in  Amer- 
ican history  by  trying  to  transfer  implements 
of  war  from  this  Government  to  a  foreign 
power  In  time  of  war  bore  the  name  of  Bene- 
dict Arnold. 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  though  it  has  been  chiefly 
honored  In  Its  breach  during  the  past  7  years 
Btill  remains  the  supreme  law  of  this  Repub- 
lic, the  power  to  declare  war  is  vested  solely 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
minute  It  ceases  to  remain  there  we  cease  to 
be  a  republic. 

As  a  private  citizen  I  do  not  have  access  to 
sufficient  facts  to  determine  whether  or  not 
we  should  declare  war.  This  is  a  question 
for  Congress  to  decide. 

It  does  not  however,  require  any  super- 


intelligence  to  know  that  any  nation  that 
links  Its  destiny  too  closely  with  that  of  a 
foreign  power  and  places  its  national  defense 
under  the  control  of  that  foreign  power  is 
already  on  the  way  out  as  an  independent 
nation  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  United 
States  become  Just  another  blot  on  the  pages 
of  history. 

Remember  that  no  nation  and  no  com- 
bination of  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
can  physically  conquer  the  United  States  if 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  the  will 
and  the  heart  to  try  to  prevent  it.  But  also 
remember  that  the  American  people  can  de- 
feat themselves  and  they  are  being  defeated 
and  their  morale  Is  being  destroyed  by  tha 
propaganda  now  coming  out  of  high  place* 
and  if  this  continues  the  people  will  soon 
decide  that  the  only  question  involved  is 
whether  we  are  to  become  a  British  or  a 
German  colony. 

What  we  need  is  more  people  who  think 
In  terms  of  the  United  States  as  a  free,  inde- 
pendent, and  sovereign  nation  and  fewer  peo- 
ple spreading  the  defeatist  doctrine  that  we 
cannot  stand  on  otir  own  feet  and  fight  our 
own  battles. 

8.  B.  Babcock. 


The  Flyinf  Colonel  Testiies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  January  24. 1941 


Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker  and  fel- 
low Congressmen,  well,  I  heard  Colonel 
Lindbergh  testify  before  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  this  House,  and  let  me 
state  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
colonel  is  doing  another  solo  flight. 

His  position  in  this  life  is  a  little  differ- 
ent from  ours  and  his  relation  to  the 
United  States  is  not  quite  the  same.  The 
"flying  colonel"  is  traveling  high,  wide, 
and  handsome — merely  a  private  individ- 
ual, responsible  to  no  one.  You  and  I  are 
charged  with  the  security  and  well-being 
of  130.000,000  Americans.  Our  close  ad- 
herence to  our  country  holds  us  with 
bonds  of  steel  while  the  colonel  only  a 
short  time  ago  found  it  in  his  heart  to 
leave  with  his  good  wife  and  family  to 
make  his  home  in  Europe.  He  is  to  be 
congratulated,  however,  as  to  time  and 
toss,  on  his  present  choice  of  domicile. 
We  are  glad  to  have  our  aviation  hero 
back  with  us.  but  feel  that  he  is  a  much 
b3tter  mechanic  than  statesman.  He 
seems  to  have  sold  himself  to  the  Idea 
that  America,  though  a  producing  nation, 
can  and  should  shut  her  eyes  and  ears  to 
any  thought  of  demccratic  government's 
general  application  from  without.  He 
apparently  feels  little  or  no  concern  as  to 
whether  the  commerce  and  exchange  be- 
tween nation  and  nation  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  power  control  that  will  admit 
a  free  and  democratic  flow  of  trade,  or 
one  pledged  to  a  d  ctatorial  and  totali- 
tarian "new  order"  with  the  announced 
purpose  of  overriding  the  democratic 
method. 

The  thought  of  an  Axis  control  to  fix 
and  shape  a  world  market  and  direct 
how  much  may  be  received  of  this  or  that 
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against  a  study  of  the  measure. 


It  does  not  however,  require  any  super*   I   how  much  may  be  received  of  this  or  that 
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commod'ty  from  this  or  that  covmtry 
never  seems  to  worry  the  flying  colonel. 
The  only  thing  that  seems  to  stand  out 
to  him  as  a  threat  to  us  is  an  actual 
physical  assault  by  a  moving  man-and- 
machine  army.  This,  he  says,  can  be 
successfully  met  If  ever  attempted.  That 
is  the  end  of  that,  but,  adds  the  colonel, 
we  have  made  a  mistake  in  casting  in 
with  England,  as  she  is  bound  to  lose; 
why.  England  and  the  United  States  com- 
bined cannot  defeat  the  Axis  Powers.  A 
most  courageous  heart  beats  in  the  col- 
onel's breast. 

WcH,''' there  are  some  things  that  arc 
very  dear  to  Americans.  We  have  a  few 
heritages  we  should  like  very  much  to 
pass  on  to  the  young  fellows  who  are  to 
follow  us  in  our  living  pl£.ce  on  this  earth. 
One  is  our  American  way  of  life,  our 
habit  of  exercising  free  expression,  such 
as  is  so  fully  enjoyed  at  this  time  by  the 
colonel  himself,  freedom  of  thought  and 
action,  freedom  from  domination  through 
trade  control  or  otherwise,  freedom  from 
dictator  or  totalitarian  nations,  in- 
fluences, or  personages.  When  we  see  the 
sinister  threats  of  a  world  domination  by 
.one  who  has  declared  our  system  to  be 
outmoded  and  unworkable,  and  see  one 
^who  has  already  declared  against  our 
Monroe  Doctrine  come  into  actual  con- 
trol of  a  continent,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
do  all  we  can  to  step  that  advancing  men- 
ace before  it  stands  in  position  to  throttle 
us.  He  who  runs  may  read  the  record  to 
date.  All  who  look  mar  see  what  has 
been  done  to  other  nations  and  must 
.  know  what  will  happen  to  us  If  we  neglect 
^^"xnii  own  salvation. 

Indeed,  yes.  We  are  responsible  to  the 
country.  We  are  not  detached  individ- 
\ials  who  may  toss  off  a  responsibility  by 
accepting  a  position  of  indifference  as  to 
whether  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  are 
able  to  break  the  rise  of  this  abominable, 
hideous  and  human-rights-effacing  new 
order. 

I  have  every  patience  with  those  wit- 
nesses who  took  time  to  take  into  account 
the  relations  of  world  affairs  to  our  na- 
tional structtire  and  who  felt  that  the 
present  draft  of  the  proposed  lease-lend 
bill  should  undergo  certain  amendments, 
but  I  cannot  see  how  one  who  has  ac- 
quainted himself  with  even  a  schoolboy's 
share  of  the  facts  can  take  the  position 
that  the  vital  interests  of  this  Nation  are 
not  tied  in  with  democracy's  struggle  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  today. 

The  colonel  asks  us  to  be  indifferent 
as  to  who  wins  over  there.  The  people 
who  are  living  underground  in  London 
these  nights,  sleepless,  with  thousands  of 
helpless  people  of  all  ages  killed  about 
than,  and  the  millions  in  conquered 
Prance  and  In  overrun  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium would  have  a  hard  time  to  under- 
stand such  indifference  to  this  influence 
being  free  to  flow  over  the  whole  face  of 
the  earth.  As  for  me,  I  am  opposed  to 
such  appeasement,  or  psychological  and 
spiritual  compromise  with  nazl-ism.  As 
a  congressman  for  my  country,  my  re- 
sponsibility carries  me  away  above  the 
▼ery  thought. 

Incidentally,  this  present  draft  of  the 
lease-lend  bill  looks  pretty  good  to  me. 
It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  if  we  under- 
take too  much  to  tinker  with  it  we  shall 


likely  do  more  harm  than  good.    I  thank  | 
you. 


Lend-Leate  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  January  29.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WALTER  F. 
GEORGE,  OF  GEORGIA 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  very  able  address  on  the  so- 
called  lend-lease  bill,  delivered  Monday 
evening  over  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  quite  four  centviries  mankind  has 
struggled  to  build  up  what  we  call  Interna- 
tional law.  based  upon  the  recognition  and 
respect  of  the  Independent  sovereignty  of  all 
nations,  great  and  small,  In  the  family  of 
nations.  The  basic  principle  has  promised 
the  beet  chance  of  nations  living  at  peace. 

Here  in  our  Western  Hemisphere  that 
principle  has  found  its  strongest  support. 
To  preserve  our  peace  and  security  the 
United  States,  wisely  or  unwisely,  went  be- 
yond the  restraints  placed  upon  neutrals 
under    the    International    code. 

At  the  present  time  three  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  In  the  world  have  rejected 
this  principle  and  have  based  their  foreign 
policy  on  organized  aggression.  The  foreign 
policy,  as  well  as  the  national  defense  of  all 
peace-minded  nations,  is  immediately  con- 
cerned. With  the  three  powerful  nations 
striking  hard  at  the  foundations  of  peace 
In  the  family  of  nations,  we  look  to  our  de- 
fenses. 

Sometime  it  Is  not  easy  to  Judge  what 
the  majority  of  our  people  want.  Thnre  Is 
every  sign,  however,  that  the  present  policy 
of  our  Government  is  supported  with  as 
much  unanimity  and  understanding  as  any 
rational  person  could  expect.  The  American 
people  have  made  their  wishes  clear,  over- 
whelmingly clear.  They  have  fihown  that 
they  want  to  rush  all  possible  material  help 
to  England,  so  that  the  oceans  can  be  held 
In  friendly  bands,  so  that  war  can  be  held 
away  from  our  shores,  and  »o  that  we  may 
gain  time  to  build  for  ourselves  an  impreg- 
nable defense  on  every  front. 

I  mention  those  deeply-felt  pxuTxiaes  of 
the  American  people  because  I  think  they 
have  been  obscured  In  the  public  debate 
over  the  so-called  lend-lease  bill  now  be- 
fore Congress.  Its  clear  Intent  and  Its  cer- 
tain effect  are  to  do  what  the  American 
people    want    done. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  bill  has  been 
subjected  to  crltlclan,  and.  In  order  that 
you  may  be  In  a  position  to  evaluate  that 
criticism  better,  I  want  to  explain  to  you 
exactly  what  the  bill  is  designed  to  arcom- 
pUsh.  I  want  also  to  show  you  that  the 
bill  and  Its  purposes  are  in  fuU  accord  with 
our  constitutional  and  International  prac- 
tices since  the  foundation  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

The  lend-lease  bill  seeks  to  insure  mb 
against  involvement  in  the  wars  now  being 


waged  in  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa  by  au- 
thorizing the  Executive  to  give  material  aid 
to  those  friendly  nations  whose  continued 
Independent  existence  is  necessary  for  our 
vital  defense. 

Thus,  the  bill  authorizes  the  President  to 
manufacture  In  our  Government  arsenals 
and  navy  yards,  as  well  as  in  privately 
owned  factories,  weapons  and  war  materials 
for  those  nations  whose  defense  the  Presi- 
dent deems  vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  It  also  authorizes  him  to  sell, 
lease,  lend,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  weapons 
to  such  countries.  We  all  recognize  that  a 
nation  engaged  in  warfare  of  the  modern 
kind  often  requires  facilities  for  repairing 
and  testing  and  outfitting  Its  own  weapons 
of  defense,  such  as  a  battleship.  Thus,  It 
may  be  that  a  warship  Is  Injured  on  the  high 
seas,  far  from  her  home  port.  Unless  she 
can  be  repaired  and  again  placed  In  service, 
she  may  be  a  total  loss  so  far  as  her  useful- 
ess  In  the  war  is  concerned.  This  bill  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  assist  nations.  In 
whose  defense  we  ourselves  have  a  defense 
Interest,  by  permitting  the  repair  of  such 
vessels  and  other,  defense  articles  In  the 
United  States. 

The  bill  win  materially  expedite  the  flow 
of  military  assistance  to  Great  Britain.  It 
Is  Important  at  this  time  to  eliminate  any 
friction  or  confusion  in  the  procurement 
and  production  of  weapons  for  ourselves  and 
for  the  democracies.  This  bill  aids  In  the 
accomplishment  of  that  purpose  by  giving 
to  the  President  power  to  funnel  our  own 
orders  and  these  of  Great  Britain  through 
one  agency.  We  want  to  place  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  position  where  he  has  authority 
to  run  the  aid  to  Britain  and  the  national- 
defense  program  on  an  efBcient  aqd  busi- 
nesslike basis. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  the  bill  contains  no 
limitations  on  the  broad  powers  which  It 
gives  to  our  CkDmmar.der  in  Chief.  There 
are  limitations.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
lend-lease  bill  provides  that  when  war  ma- 
terials or  defense  Information  are  made 
available  to  a  foreign  government  that  for- 
eign government  must  undertake  that  It 
will  not  transfer  such  articles  or  Information 
to  any  othfer  foreign  power  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  no  Intention  of  abdicating  by  pass- 
ing this  bill.  Ours  Ls  historically  a  Govern- 
ment of  checko  and  balances.  While  the 
Constitution  makes  provision  for  the  exercise 
of  vast  powers  by  the  Executive,  it  also  wisely 
provides  for  methods  of  checking  those  powers 
by  the  Congress  If  they  should  be  the  subject 
of  abuse.  The  Congress  is  deslrotis  that  In- 
formation regarding  what  defense  articles  and 
defense  information  is  exported  under  the 
authority  of  this  bill  should  be  gathered  to- 
gether in  one  place,  and  provision  Is  made  In 
the  bill  for  that.  Furthermore,  the  exercise 
of  many  of  the  powers  granted  under  this  bill 
will  require  funds,  and  the  Congress  reserves 
for  Itself  its  constitutional  authority  to  grant 
funds.    This  bill  makes  no  appropriation. 

The  other  provisions  of  this  bUl  are  largely 
administrative,  and  I  doubt  that  even  the 
most  ardent  critics  of  the  bill  have  any  objec- 
tion to  them.  I  should  mention,  however, 
that  the  bill  does  empower  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  Navy  to  purchase  and  acquire  arms, 
ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war  In  for- 
eign countries  whose  defense  the  President 
deems  vital  to  our  defense.  If  the  Dutch 
have  tin  which  would  be  of  Importance  to  lis 
militarily.  I  take  it  that  we  are  all  agreed  that 
the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government 
should  have  the  widest  p>owers  to  buy  it. 

I  realize,  as  every  responsible  legislator 
does,  that  In  the  give  and  take  of  debate  and 
hearings  new  points  of  view  and  new  consid- 
erations are  brought  out.  That.  I  might  add. 
Is  how  a  democratic  government  functions. 
I  should  be  the  last  to  say  that  debate  and 


consideration  cannot  bring  forth  need  for 
some  amendments  to  this  bill.  We  must  be 
tolerant,  and  we  must  consider  all  points  of 
view.  You  may  rest  assured  that  If  an  Im- 
provement In  the  bill  Is  suggested  In  the 
course  of  the  debates  or  hearings  it  will  be 
Incorporated. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  an 
amendment  be  added  so  as  to  make  It  clear 
that  the  bill  does  not  authorize  the  use  of 
American  vessels  to  convoy  ships  to  Great 
Britain.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
Congress  place  some  limitation  on  the  time 
during  which  the  Executive  may  exercise 
the  powers  granted  to  It  In  the  lend-lease 
bill.  Some  students  of  the  bill  In  Congress 
feel  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
periodical  reports  by  the  Executive  to  the 
Congress,  In  which  the  Executive  would  ex- 
plain and  report  what  It  has  done  pursuant 
to  the  bill.  These  are  constructive  sugges- 
tions, and  I  promise  you  that  they  will  re- 
ceive the  most  earnest  consideration  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  be  careful  to  guard  against 
emasculating  amendments  that  would  scut- 
tle the  bill  and  block  the  achievement  of  Its 
great  purposes. 

Among  those  who  have  been  most  vocal  In 
their  opposition  to  this  bill  are  those  who 
purportedly  base  their  opposition  on  con- 
stitutional grounds.  No  one  could  be  more 
Jealous  of  the  Constitution  than  I  am. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  this 
bill  is  entirely  authorized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  article  II,  section  2,  of  the  Con- 
stitution It  Is,  of  course,  specifically  provided 
that  the  President  shall  be  the  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  Army  and -Navy.  As  long  ago 
as  1799  the  great  John  Marshall  stated  that 
the  President  is  the  sole  organ  of  the  Nation 
In  Its  external  relations  and  Its  sole  rep- 
resentative with  foreign  nations.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  which  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing with  you  are  obviously  cormected 
with  both  our  foreign  relations  and  with  the 
functions  of  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy.  The  Constitution  provides 
In  article  I,  section  8.  that  the  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  make  aU  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
Into  execution  all  powers  vested  by  the  Con- 
stitution In  any  officer  of  the  United  States. 
This  bill,  therefore.  Is  certainly  concerned 
with  a  field  In  which  Congress  may  legislate. 

But  It  Is  said  that  this  bill  Involves  an 
unconstitutional  delegation  of  power.  In 
1936  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
had  before  It  the  Curtlss-Wright  Corporation 
case.  The  opinion  for  the  Court  was  writ- 
ten by  the  Honorable  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland. 
Even  the  opponents  of  this  bill  would  ac- 
knowledge that  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  was  a 
strict  constructionist  where  the  Constitution 
was  Involved.  But  In  the  Curtlss-Wright 
case  the  Court  specifically  held  that  where 
the  external  relations  of  the  United  States 
are  concerned  the  ordinary  rules  concerning 
valid  delegation  of  power  do  not  apply.  Let 
me  read  to  you  from  the  opinion  of  the 
Court:"*  •  •  If ,  In  maintenance  of  our  In- 
ternational relations,  embarrassment — per- 
haps serious  embarrassment — is  to  be  avoided 
and  success  for  our  alms  achieved,  congres- 
sional legislation  which  is  to  be  made  effec- 
tive through  negotiation  and  Inquiry  within 
the  international  field  must  often  accord  to 
the  President  a  degree  of  discretion  and  free- 
dom from  statutory  restriction  which  would 
not  be  admissible  were  domestic  affairs  alone 
involved."  And  I  might  call  the  attention  of 
some  of  those  critics  who  base  their  objec- 
tion on  constitutional  grounds  to  the  Joint 
resolution  of  June  15.  1940,  the  so-called 
Plttman  resolution,  which  authorized  mili- 
tary and  naval  aid  to  our  sister  American 
republics.  That  joint  resolution  gives  the 
President  the  power.  In  his  discretion,  to  do 
many  of  the  same  things  covered  by  the 
present  bill.  The  present  bill  limits  the 
President's  discretion  by  requiring  his  actions 


to  be  In  the  interests  of  the  national  defense 
and  by  requiring  that  the  country  assisted 
be  one  whose  defense  Is  vital  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  States. 

May  I  emphasize  that  the  Plttman  resolu- 
tion passed  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
on  May  28  without  even  a  record  vote. 
And  one  opponent  of  the  present  bill  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  objected  to 
the  Plttman  resolution,  although  voting  for 
It,  on  the  ground  that  the  Plttman  resolu- 
tion did  not  go  far  enough.  So  much  for 
the  constitutional  aspects. 

The  lend-lease  bill  has  also  been  at- 
tacked on  the  ground  that  It  authorizes 
violation  of  International  law.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  said,  of  course,  that  the  law  of 
nations  is  part  of  our  law,  and  I  should 
never  recommend  for  enactment  a  bill  which 
I  thought  violated  the  law  of  nations.  But 
It  Is  a  strange  law  of  nations  that  does  not 
permit  a  nation  to  defend  Itself.  I  believe 
that  most  of  those  who  opjKJse  this  blU  on 
the  grounds  of  International  law  have  not 
given  the  matter  sufficient  Investigation.  It 
has  been  said,  for  example,  that  the  lend- 
lease  bill  violates  the  Thirteenth  Hague 
Convention  of  1907  on  the  Rights  and 
Duties  of  Neutral  Powers  in  Naval  War. 
Those  critics,  apparently,  have  overlooked 
Article  28  of  that  Convention,  which  speci- 
fically provides  that  the  Convention  does  not 
apply  unless  all  the  belligerents  are  parties 
to  the  Convention.  At  least  four  of  the 
belligerents  In  the  present  war  In  Etirope 
never  ratified  the  Thirteenth  Hague  Con- 
vention. 

It  is  a  fundamental  rule  of  international 
and  domestic  law  that  both  parties  must  obey 
the  same  rules.  If  one  country  violates  the 
basic  laws  It  cannot  claim  with  unclean  hands 
that  another  country  should  follow  less  basic 
laws,  to  its  own  destruction. 

Furthermore,  Germany  and  Italy  were  sol- 
emnly bound  with  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  terms  of  the  Kellogg-Brland  Peace 
Pact.  In  becoming  parties  to  the  Kellogg- 
Brland  Peace  Pact,  Germany  and  Italy  pledged 
themselves  to  renounce  war  as  an  instrument 
of  national  policy  In  their  relations  with  the 
other  signatories.  Poland  and  Greece  were 
signatories.  So  also  were  Norway,  Belgium, 
and  the  Netherlands.  So  was  the  United 
States.  Can  It  be  denied  that  Germany  and 
Italy  have  violated  the  Kellogg-Brland  Peace 
Pact?  It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the 
best  international -law  authorities  that  the 
violation  of  the  Kellogg-Brland  Peace  Pact  by 
one  signatory  gives  to  all  the  other  signatories 
the  power  to: 

"(a)  Refuse  to  admit  the  exercise  by  the 
state  violating  the  pact  of  belligerent  rights, 
such  as  visit  tind  search,  or  blockade,  etc.; 

"(b)  Decline  to  observe  toward  the  state 
violating  the  pact  the  duties  prescribed  by 
International  law,  apart  from  the  pact,  for  a 
neutral  in  relation  to  a  belligerent; 

"(c)  Supply  the  state  attacked  with  finan- 
cial or  material  assistance,  Including  muni- 
tions of  war; 

"(d)  Assist  with  armed  forces  the  state 
attacked." 

These,  I  might  remind  you.  are  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  Kellogg-Brland  Pact  made 
by  a  conference  of  the  world's  foremost  Inter- 
national lawyers  which  met  In  Budapest  in 
1934. 

We  have  a  clearly  formulated  policy  of 
national  defense  and  the  conduct  of  inter- 
national relations,  and  that  policy  is  plainly 
based  upon  the  Interest  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  Our  policy  must  not  be 
merged  with  the  policy  of  any  other  nation. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  discuss  the  broad  ques- 
tion of  hemispheric  defense,  definitely  a  part 
of  our  own  national  defense,  within  the  brief 
period  allotted.  To  this  course  we  stand 
committed,  and  if  the  Axis  Powers  should 
gain  command  of  the  ocean,  or  should  find 
themselves  In  a  position  to  dispute  the  com- 
mand of  the  ocean,  the  United  States  would 


stand  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  for 
immediate  action.  We  have  it  In  our  power, 
in  our  own  proper  and  vital  defense,  to  fur- 
nish material  support  to  other  free  countries 
now  struggling  against  organized  aggression. 
We  believe  they  will  survive  and  that  we  wlU 
not  be  Involved  In  any  InevlUble  war.  ThoM 
who  favor  the  blU  now  before  the  Congress 
do  so  under  the  settled  conviction  that  the 
measure  Is  necessary  to  proj)erly  and  effec- 
tively safeguard  America's  futxire. 


Tkc  Record  Speaks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW  TOKX 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  January  29,  1941 


REPORT  BT  MRS.  ELINORE  M.  BERRICK 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  at  the  in- 
stance of  my  colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  WagnkrI.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  report  of  Mrs.  Elinore 
M.  Herrick,  director  of  the  second  re- 
gion of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  The  title  of  the  report  is  "The 
Record  Speaks." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Recoko  Speaks 
(Report  of  Mrs.  Elinore  M.  Herrick,  director. 

second   region.   National   Xjabor    Relations 

Board) 

A  little  more  than  4  years  ago  the  first 
New  York  case  arising  under  the  Wagner 
Labor  Relations  Act  was  filed  In  the  New 
York  region.  In  all,  a  total  cf  5.441  cases 
involving  both  unfair  labor  practice  chargee 
and  petitions  for  determination  of  collective 
bargaining  agencies  have  been  filed  in  this — 
the  most  concentrated  industrial  area »  of 
three  leading  industrial  SUtes,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  these  cases  (47.9  percent)  have  been 
settled  by  agreement  of  all  the  parties. 

On  November  10,  1937,  the  first  report  t)n 
the  work  of  the  second  region  called  atten- 
tion to  "the  large  number  of  consent  elec- 
tions as  testifying  not  only  to  an  increased 
acceptance  by  employers  of  the  principle  of 
collective  bargaining  but  to  an  Increased  use 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  by 
unions  before  resorting  to  the  strike  weapon 
to  enforce  recognition." 

Has  this  trend  contmued  during  the  past 
S  years? 

Stock  taking  is  good  business  practice  «nd 
is  no  less  sound  for  agencies  serving  the 
public.    So  we  will  "let  the  record  speak." 

Table  I  herewith  Indicates  that  the  peak 
In  volume  of  work  in  the  second  region  was 
reached  In  1937.  the  year  In  which  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  was  declared  con- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Court  d  the 
United  States. 


>  New  York  ranks  first  in  the  United  States 
In  nximber  of  industrial  establishments  and 
number  of  works:  New  Jersey  ranks  seventh, 
and  Connecticut  fifteenth.  According  to  the 
1930  census  approximately  25  percent  of  the 
country's  industrial  population  is  located  In 
the  territory  comprising  the  second  region 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Tak>  L— Percentage  disposition  of  5,44i  new  cases  filed  in  second  region,  October  1935  to 

Dec.  31,  1948.  incluaive 


October  193510 

Jan.  1  to  Dec. 

Jan.  1  to  Dec. 

Jan.  1  to  Dec. 

Jan.  1  to  Dec. 

Total  per- 

T«r 

Dec.  31, 1W9 

31,1937 

31, 1938 

31, 1930 

31,1940 

centages 

L  Percentsge    annual 
volume  of  new  cases. 

t.3 

312 

212 

18.9 

19.4 

100.0 

n.  Percentare    of    totiJ 
CMM  c  owd  to  total 

'~ 

gjed           

U.6 

78.3 

107.1 

98.9 

107.3 

919 

(a)  Closed  by 

agree  ment 

S7.0 

57.8 

42.7 

47.0 

43.8 

47.9 

(6)  Closed  by  dto- 

n]L<t!!al 

IS.  2 

22.6 

■ 

21.6 

17.2 

19.6 

20.5 

(f )  Closed  by 

withdrawal 

2L3 

13.1 

22.5 

24.3 

26.0 

20.9 

W)  C  losed  by 

transfer  to  Na- 

tkmal  Labor  Re- 

lations Board'.. 

sae 

6.2 

18.0 

11.2 

S.8 

10.3 

(#)  Closed    by 

other  means.. 

10 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.8 

.4 

m.  Percentage   of   repre- 

sentation caaes    to 

total  eases  closed 

1Z3 

26.9 

M.8 

85.3 

89.5 

36.6 

IV.  Percentage   of   repre- 

sentation   eases 

closed  by  elections.. 

38.8 

61.0 

19.0 

38.8 

47.1 

89.4 

>  After  f«rnial  bearing  before  a  trial  euminer. 

Thlrty-Jour  and  two-tenths  percent  of  the 
total  of  6.441  caMfl  filed  In  this  region  from 
the  date  the  Board  began  to  function  In 
October  1935  to  December  31,  1940,  were  filed 
in  1937.  During  the  next  2  years  the  volxime 
of  cases  declined  by  10  percent  In  1938  and 
63  percent  in  1939,  with  a  very  slight  increase 
In  1940. 

Two  oboerratlons  are  noteworthy  In  con- 
nection with  this  decrease  in  volume:  First, 
the  lightened  case  load  occurred  during  a 
period  of  increasing  business  activity  in 
.which  industrial  disputes  would  normally 
in  the  days  before  the  passage  of  the  act  be 
on  the  Increase;  second,  the  decrease  from 
the  1937  peak  occxirred  during  the  period 
when  trade-union  membership  was  coixstant- 
ly  growing,  the  latest  figures  indicating  that 
trade-union  membership  has  more  than  dou- 
bled since  the  passage  of  the  act.  This  pic- 
ture indicates  acceptance  of  the  act  by  em- 
ployers and  its  efficacy  In  freeing  workers 
from  fear  in  exercising  their  right  to  join 
•  labor  organization. 

Of  the  nearly  95  percent  of  all  cases  filed 
which  have  been  closed,  47.9  percent  were 
closed  by  agreement  of  all  the  parties:  20.5 
percent  by  dismissal:  20.9  percent  by  with- 
drawal; 10.7  percent  by  transfer  to  the  N.  h. 
B.  B.  after  formal  hearing  and  other  means. 

In  the  peak  year  of  1937  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  cases — 57.8  percent — were  closed  by 
agreement  during  the  informal  stages  of 
investigation.  The  high  percentage  of  cases 
n  dosed  by  agreement  in  1937  is  due.  we 
believe,  to  the  relatively  indiscriminate  filing 
of  charges  then.  Often  these  early  charges 
involved  grievances  which  are  now  handled 
as  a  matter  of  course  by  management  and 
labor  directly  without  Invoking  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  The  increased  use  of 
machinery  for  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes and  the  extension  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, resulting  in  agreements  with  provi- 
sions for  adjusting  grievances,  are  a  direct 
result  of  the  growing  acceptance  by  em- 
ployers of  the  modem  philosophy  of  labor 
relations,  causing  the  gratifying  decrease  In 
the  volume  of  the  Board's  work. 

The  current  cases  are  frequently  "border- 
Une."  Involving  issues  of  fact  and  of  law,  and 
their  merits  are  much  more  difficult  to  ap- 
praise. A  long  series  of  decisions  by  the  Board 
and  cotirts  In  clarifying  the  permissible  inter- 
pretations of  the  act  have  also  served  as  gulde- 
pc«ts  since  the  trail-breaking  days  of  1937 
both  for  the  Board,  unions,  and  employers. 
These  flMtorB  are  reflected  in  the  Increased 
proportion  of  cases  that  have  been  withdrawn 
by  the  ftlalmante  after  they  have  been  satis- 


fied as  a  result  of  our  investigation  that  no 
violation  of  law  had  occurred  or  could  be 
proved.  The  proportion  of  cases  withdrawn 
voluntarily  since  the  constitutionality  of  the 
act  was  sustained  has  practically  doubled 
from  13.1  percent  in  1937  to  26  percent  In 
1940. 

The  percentage  of  cases  closed  by  rtlsmlnwil 
shows  little  change  over  the  4  years.  The 
low  point  of  17.2  percent  of  cases  dismissed 
was  reached  In  1939:  the  high  point  of  22.6 
percent  in  1937;  and  the  over-all  average  was 
205  percent,  or  one-fifth  of  all  cases  filed 
have  been  closed  by  dismissal  by  the  regional 
director. 

Although  the  work  of  the  Board  has  taken 
on  a  more  judicial  character  as  policies  have 
been  established  and  interpretations  clarified, 
the  opportunity  to  effect  compliance  by  agree- 
ment remains  the  moet  fruitftil  and  impor- 
tant aspect  of  our  work.  The  Investigatory 
process  Is  educational  to  all  the  parties.  An 
approach  of  friendly  inquiry  results  in  ami- 
cable agreement  and  produces  long-term  re- 
sults in  a  better  tinderstanding  by  labor  and 
employers  of  each  other's  rights  and  obliga- 
tions. 

The  success  of  agreement  as  opposed  to  liti- 
gation is  reflected  in  the  low  figure  for  1940  of 
only  9.8  percent  of  cases  filed  requiring  formal 
hearings  before  trial  examiners  and  decisions 
rendered  by  the  Board.  This  9  8  percent  Is 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  20.6  percent  of 
cases  which  went  through  the  costly  and  for- 
mal stages  of  IHigation  in  1936.  Due  to  the 
better  understanding  of  the  act  by  all  parties 
and  the  increased  acceptance  of  its  basic  prin- 
ciples by  employers  the  percentage  of  cases 
which  must  be  treated  formally  and  which 


cannot  be  conciliated  is  unlikely  to  rise  again 
above  10  percent. 

Furthermore,  the  trend  throughout  the 
country,  as  a  recent  report  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  shows,  is  toward  a 
marked  decline  in  unfair  labor  practice  cases 
which  dropped  by  15  percent  in  1940  while 
representaUon  cases  dropped  by  only  2 
percent. 

The  experience  of  the  second  region  re- 
flects somewhat  the  same  trend  toward  a 
rise  in  the  number  of  representation  cases 
In  which  employers  merely  wish  the  Board 
to  tell  them  with  whom  to  bargain,  having 
accepted  the  principle  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. Experience  with  the  Board's  election 
machinery  shows  that  a  fair  election  goes 
further  toward  securing  satisfactory  collec- 
tive bargaining  relationships  than  does  any 
other  single  factor.  An  employer  who  is  con- 
fronted with  the  choice  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  workers  In  a  secret  ballot, 
supervised  by  the  Government,  is  much  more 
apt  to  deal  In  good  faith  with  the  chosen 
representatives  than  Is  the  employer  who 
deals  with  a  tmlon  as  a  resvilt  of  economic 
pressure  while  fearful  that  he  may  not  be 
dealing  with  the  people  his  employees  really 
want.  While  it  is  Important  that  the  work- 
ers be  given  freedom  of  choice  It  Is  equally 
Important  that  an  employer  be  satisfied  In 
his  own  mind  that  a  majority  of  his  em- 
ployees have  freely  chosen  the  bargaining 
agency.  Table  I  (p.  2)  indicates  that  this 
ratio  of  representation  cases  to  total  filed 
rose  from  12.3  percent  in  1936  to  a  peak  of 
54.5  percent  In  1938,  and  since  that  year 
representation  cas%s  have  averaged  slightly 
over  one-third  of  all  the  cases  filed.  The  de- 
crease since  the  peak  in  1938,  we  believe,  is 
attributable  to  a  growing  disposition  by  em- 
ployers and  unions  to  work  out  their  own 
answer  on  representation  issues  Informally 
and  without  recourse  to  the  Board.  This  ex- 
planation is  fotind  In  a  nxunber  of  cases  in- 
volving charges  of  failure  to  bargain  in  which 
we  discover  that  the  employer  has  agreed 
to  recognize  the  union  following  some  in- 
formal determination  of  the  representation 
question  which  they  have  worked  out 
between  themselves. 

Nevertheless,  when  representation  Is  the 
issue  the  Board's  policy  today  is  increasingly 
to  hold  elections  by  secret  ballot  rather  than 
rely  upon  a  show  of  membership  cards  or 
applications  to  prove  the  union's  majority. 
Close  to  one-half  (47.1  percent)  of  the  repre- 
sentation cases  filed  in  1940  were  disposed  of 
by  elections  as  compared  with  19  percent  in 
1938  and  38.8  percent  In  1933. 

Rivalry  between  the  two  major  labor  or- 
ganizations continues  to  bedevil  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  act,  as  well  as  employers,  very 
often.  Nevertheless,  the  election  machinery 
of  the  Board  provided  a  peaceful  means  for 
determining  many  of  these  rival  claims,  as 
table  II  herewith  shows. 


Table  U.— Total  elections  held.  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1940 


C.  I.  0.- 
A.  F.  L. 

Inde- 
pendent- 
A.  F.  L. 

Inde- 
pendent- 
C.  1.  0. 

A.  F.  L. 

only 

C.  L  0. 

only 

Inde- 
pendent 
only 

ToUl 
elec- 
tions 

Total 
baUots 

> 

E 

s 

Is 

M 
B 

3 

=1 

1 
E 

Z 

^2 
_  o 

1 

E 

s 

;2 

1 

E 

s 

Z 

61 

>'2 

1 
E 

3 

z 

—  ♦* 
_  o 

Totnl  number 

27 

4,143 

20 
10 

2,036 
910 

19 

40,175 

«7 
50 

8.671 
7.65« 

11, 101 

16 

2,935 

Won  bv  A.  F.  L 

14  12,  IW 

Won  by  C.  I.  O 

13 

1,950 

9  ;lQ,as9 

9  af.oo:^ 

44 

9,9ft3 

Won  by  independent 

9 
1 

l.llo 

1 

13 

1.656 

*■*""""* 

Won  by  neither . 

"D 

f 

........ 

"""***** 

Tie  vote 

114 

Total  election."!  heM 

-'-- 

211 

89,174 

*■ 

LostbyA.F.  L 

17 

1.015 

Lost  by  C.  L  0 

. — 





— 

17 

I,  lis 



""****** 

Ix«t  by  independent 

8 

1,279 
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Although  the  C.  I.  O.  because  it  organizes 
In  larger  units  carried  the  larger  number  of 
votes  In  1940—21,962  in  66  elections  won, 
while  the  A.  P.  of  L.  carried  10,759  votes  in  74 
elections  won,  in  elections  lost  the  score  was 
practically  the  same  for  both.  Independent 
unions  won  31  elections  carrying  32.773  votes.' 
In  the  total  of  211  elections  held  in  the  past 
year  69,174  valid  ballots  were  c&st. 

We  have  had  nearly  2  years  of  experience 
with  the  permission  granted  employers  by 
amendment  of  the  Board's  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations on  March  11,  1939.  to  file  petitions 
where  they  were  confronted  by  the  rival 
claims  of  two  or  more  labor  organizations. 
Table  III  below  Indicates  the  disposition  of 
these  employer  petitions: 

Employer  petitions  filed  in  the  second  region, 
July  1939  to  December  1940 


Xumhrr 
of  ca.«es 

Workers 
involved 

Eettlcd  bv  elections... ....... 

5 
7 
8 
3 
1 

264 

Di*mi=.«».'d . 

526 

Withdrawn.  I 

098 

Hearins ............... ...... 

114 

Pendine .......... ...... 

5 

Toml 

24 

1,<«7 

The  fact  that  only  24  employer  petitions 
have  been  filed  out  of  the  total  of  1.968 
petitions  filed  since  October  1935  may  be 
cited  by  some  to  Indicate  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  the  Board  to  amend  Its  rules 
and  regulations  in  this  respect.  While  the 
occasions  are  comparatively  rare  in  which 
an  employer  is  "caught  in  the  middle  "  by 
the  claims  of  rival  groups,  such  occasions 
are  pamful  and  apt  u)  be  expensive  in  terms 
of  friction  and  loss  of  production.    There- 


»This  32,773  votes  for  independents  in- 
cludes one  very  large  election  In  which  29,556 
votes  were  cast  thus  throwing  the  record  for 
Independents  out  of  balance. 


fore  the  granting  of  employer  petition 
rights  under  the  controlled  conditions  spec- 
ified by  the  Board  has  a  slgntflcanc3  out  of 
proportion  to  the  small  numt)er  of  such 
petitions  filed.  In  one  such  case  a  national- 
defense  Industry  was  saved  a  costly  and 
disastrous  shut-down  because  the  employer 
could  petition  for  determination  of  the  rival 
claims  which  otherwise  through  use  of  eco- 
nomic pressure  by  one  of  the  unions  rep- 
resenting only  5  employees  in  a  craft  unit 
was  on  the  verge  of  throwing  12.000  men 
out  of  employment. 

The  211.231  valid  baUots  cast  in  the  704 
elections  held  in  the  past  5  years  In  this 
region,  an  average  of  300  per  election,  repre- 
sents a  real  gain  in  the  promotion  of  the 
democratic  process  in  trade-union  organiza- 
tion. In  all  nearly  half  a  million  workers 
have  been  involved  in  the  close  to  2.000 
representation  cases  handled  in  the  second 
region.  (See  table  IV,  p.  10.)  It  was 
necessary  to  hold  elections  in  only  35.4  per- 
cent of  these  cases  as  in  others  a  check  of 
cards  against  pay  roll  served  to  satisfy  the 
employer  and  in  some  the  petltloiis  were 
dismissed  when  the  unions  failed  to  show  a 
sufficiently  substantial  membership  to  war- 
rant the  Board  in  acting. 

The  wide  use  made  of  the  Board's  facili- 
ties to  remove  by  peaceful  resort  to  law  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  industrial  strife  In 
the  past  is  evidenced  by  table  IV  herewith. 
It  is  significant  that  of  the  more  than  a 
million  workers  (1,023,229)  involved  In  cases 
in  the  second  region  during  the  past  4 
years  only  6.1  percent  were  Involved  in 
strikes  and  that  in  only  13.3  percent  of  the 
total  cases  closed  had  confiict  developed 
into  the  calling  of  strikes.  It  shoxild  be 
noted  also  that  in  1940  when  employment 
conditions  were  most  favorable  for  strikes 
the  average  number  of  persons  Involved  per 
Strike  was  only  71  as  contrasted  with  98 
persons  per  strike  In  1939.  Figures  recently 
cited  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  for  the  country  as  a  whole  show  that 
strikes  were  of  shorter  duration  in  1940 
than  in  previous  years. 


Table  IV. — National  Labor  Relations  Board,  second  region  {description),  October  1935  to 

Dec.  31.  1^40 


I.  Totnl  new  cases 

Xuinber  workers  involved.. 

11.  Total  cases  c'ose<l 

Number  workers  involved., 
(a)  Closed  by  npreeraent... 
Number    workers     in- 
volved  

(M  Closetl  by  di.«lni85al..  .. 
(c)  Closed  by  withdrawal.. 
(d)'  Closed  by  transfer  to 


N:)tion!»l  I 


Istions  Bfttrd 


(/)  Closed    by    t 


III. 


other  fifency 
Tcta  strikes 

Number  of  workei|s  involved. 

(a)  Settled 

(6)  Closed  by  otl 


(e)  Closed  by  disqiisral 


iihor  Re- 


aa«fer  to 


er  means. 


(d)  Closed  by  withdrawal.. 

IV.  Tot.ll  workers  reinstated 

(a)  After  strike..^ 

(6)  After  discrim^atorydis- 

chartfe l. 

Pack  pay  collect* (1 
V.  Total  representation  (ases 
Number    of    wtjrkers 

volved 

(a) 'employer  petitions. 
Number    of    workers 

volved 

VI.  Total  elections  held 

Total  valid  ballotls  cast 


1  Tmnsferred  to  Nation 
'Included  in  total 


il  Labor  Relations  Board  after  formal  bearing, 
representation  cases. 


in- 


m- 


October  1635 

to  Dec.  31, 

193« 


1(37 


179 
86, 4.-Mi 

!4« 

8S.»(W 

64 

1^829 
28 
81 


3 
4» 

4,227 

6 
11 

S 
5.357 
2,247 

110 


18 
10,796 


7 
9,609 


irs. 


1939 


1,861 
347, 134 

1.457 

235,304 

842 

113,293 
330 
191 


SO 

4 

173 

16,513 

148 

3 

U 

r 

12,160 
11,154 

],00« 


1.315' 
149, 926: 

1.409, 
179, 24.'i' 

601 1 

64,R2lI 
305 
317 


I8S 

3 

147 

f,U\ 

96 

7 

M 

98 

4.185 

3,670, 

6151 


1940 


Accumu- 
lated 
total 


1,030 
334,0091 

1,019 
310, 867 

479 

40,420] 
ITS 
248 


U4 

3 

173 

16,897 

113, 

i 

6.4% 
5^928 

568 


1,056 
151, 63t 

1,133 

161. 192 

497 

35,515 
222 
£94 


111 

9 

14 

ia418 

106 

41 


6,231 
6,775 

456 


.\441 

1,023.229 

.M«4 

919,977 

4  473 

266,  f«7 
1.060 
LOSl 


628 


Per- 
cent- 
age 


100.0 


94.9 
'47.9 


20.5 
20.9 


10.2 


2? 
689 

£6,166    

491,        71.3 


.4 

12.7 


90 

40 

SB 

31,429 

28,774 

2.655 


$43,  295.  78  $76, 243.  37'f59, 017.  52  $102, 010.  20  $280, 566. 69 

1,986 


392 
55,911 


768 
217, 193 


MO 
62,581 


146 
21.584 


3G0j 

67,659 
14 

1,148 

140 

48,223 


448 

68,061 
10 

854 

211 
09,174 


13.0 
7.1 
8.5 


419,640 

24| 

2,002. 

704. 

211,231  . 


36.5 

"ii 


While  It  is  true  that  the  figures  for  the 
New  York  region  show  relatively  fewer  per- 
sons Involved  in  the  average  strike  than  do 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  re- 
ports for  the  country  as  a  whole  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  New  York  area  has  had 
no  major  labor  dispute  in  the  past  several 
years  although  they  have  occurred  elsewhere. 
A  number  have  threatened  here  but  have  not 
materialized.  Such  agencies  as  the  United 
States  Conciliation  Service  which  has  greatly 
expanded  its  facilities  during  the  past  year, 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  M?dlatlon.  and 
the  similar  agency  in  Coimectlcut,  the  in- 
tervention of  mtmicipal  officials  in  many 
cities  In  the  region,  no  less  than  the  National 
and  New  York  State  Labor  Relations  Boards 
have  contributed  effectively  to  the  main- 
tenance of  Industrial  peace  here. 

We  can  face  the  pressing  and  difficult  prob- 
lems of  national  defense  secure  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  principles  that  govern  civilized 
industrial  relations  have  been  more  widely 
accepted  than  would  have  been  predicted  dur- 
ing the  Liberty  League  era  in  1935  and  1936. 
We  have  made  great  gains  in  the  establish- 
ment of  machinery  for  the  peaceful  adjtist- 
ment  of  industrial  disputes.  The  Increasing 
extent  to  which  use  of  the  existing  agencies 
is  voluntarily  made  by  management  and 
labor  to  avoid  the  economic  weapon  of  the 
strike  and  the  efforts  be'ng  made  to  Improve 
the  technique  and  facilities  of  mediation  are 
portents  of  maturity  in  the  acceptance  by 
employers  and  labor  of  their  full  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  successful  prosecution 
of  the  national-defense  program. 


National  Grange  LcgislatiTe  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday.  January  29. 1941 


PROGRAM    ADOPTED    AT    SEVENTY- 
FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Rucoito  the  National 
Grange  legislative  program,  els  adopted 
at  the  seventy-fourth  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Orange,  held  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  November  13-21,  1940. 

The  National  Grange  is  the  oldest 
major  national  farm  organization,  and 
its  program  is  worthy  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate.  I  resp3ctfully 
urge  careful  attention  to  the  Grange 
program,  as  representing  the  best 
thought  of  a  national  farm  organ:  zation 
that  has  the  longest  experience  in  trying 
that  most  difficult  adjustment — a  work- 
able and  equitable  economic  balance  be- 
tween agriculture  and  Industry — that 
can  be  made  within  the  workings  of  our 
system  of  free  enterprise  and  individual 
initiative. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Gsance  Lxgislativs  Progkam 

1.    eZtnXAL  POLICY 

The  first  and  foremost  duty  of  the  Nation 
Is  to  defend  America  and  to  preserve  Ameri- 
can Ideals.  We  must  build  a  system  of  de- 
fense that  will  be  strong  enough  to  meet  any 
emergency,  and  we  must  do  It  with  the  ut- 
most speed. 

As  a  part  of  our  scheme  of  national  de- 
fense. It  is  vital  that  agric\ilture,  our  funda- 
mental Industry,  should  be  given  proper  con- 
sideration and  placed  on  a  sound  basis.  Agri- 
culture asks  for  fair  treatment,  rather  than 
•pedal  privilege.  It  seeks  economic  justice, 
rather  than  subsidy.  The  National  Grange 
advocates  the  following  principles: 

(a)  Give  agriculture  its  fair  share  of  the 
national  income.  So  long  as  farmers  are 
compelled  to  buy  at  prices  that  have  been 
raised  artificially,  while  selling  at  a  lower 
level.  It  la  imperative  that  some  form  of 
benefit  payments  be  continued  until  a  better 
method  of  correcting  this  disparity  is  devel- 
oped. 

(b)  Establish  a  plan  by  which  groups  of 
producers  may  elect  to  make  use  of  a  quota 
system  to  maintain  prices  for  their  products 
on  the  domestic  market  comparable  to  the 
prices  they  have  to  pay. 

(c)  Assure  the  American  market  to  the 
American  farmer  to  the  limit  of  his  ability 
to  supply  It. 

(d)  Terminate  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
all  trade  treaties  that  are  proving  harmful 
to  agricvilture. 

(e)  Remove  all  unnecessary  trade  barriers 
between  the  States. 

(f)  Encourage  research  to  find  new  uses 
for  farm  products,  thereby  diminishing  the 
harmful  effects  of  agricultural  surpluses. 

(g)  Provide  incentive  payments  to  encour- 
age production  of  new  crops  which  may  prove 
useful,  especially  in  contributing  to  an  effi- 
cient national  defense. 

(h)  Continue  distribution  of  surplus  food 
products  to  the  needy,  especially  under  the 
food-stamp  plan. 

(1)  The  Federal  Government  should  take 
proper  steps  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
•  better  farm-marketing  system. 

(J)  Restore  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion as  an  Independent  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  maintain  the  lowest  Interest 
rates  consistent  with  a  sound  loaning  policy. 

(k)  Continue  soil  conservation  and  land- 
use  programs,  but  never  as  a  means  to  pro- 
mote crop  control. 

(1)  Practice  greater  economy  In  the  affairs 
of  government.  National,  State,  and  local. 

(m)  Maintain  an  adequate  system  of 
transportation,  giving  free  play  to  the  forces 
<rf  legitimate  competition. 

(n)  Encourage  the  further  development  of 
farmer-owned  and  controlled  cooperative  as- 
sociations to  reduce  the  present  excessive 
spread  between  producer  and  consumer. 

(o)  Maintain  the  family-sized  farm  as  the 
•tandard  of  American  agriculture  and  dis- 
courage large-scale  or  corporation  farming, 
thus  upholding  America's  greatest  bulwark  of 
democracy. 

(p)  Promote  a  more  satisfactory  rtiral  life 
through  development  of  educational  facili- 
ties, good  roads,  and  rural  electrification. 

(q)  Encourage  cooperation,  good  will,  and 
mutual  understanding  between  agriculture. 
Industry,  and  lat>or  to  promote  the  common 
welfare. 

t.  TBZ  AMOTCAW  UAMXTt 

Since  many  artlflclalities  and  restrictions 
have  been  imposed  on  our  system  of  free 
enterprise  In  recent  years  which  operate  to 
increase  our  cost  of  production  and  of  doing 
business  and  since  It  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  maintain  these  artificial  standards  while 
permitting  unrestricted  competitive  Imports 
from  countries  where  substandard  labor  con- 
ditions exist  and  where  costs  of  production 
•re  lowex  than  in  the  United  States  it  ts  man- 


ifest that  proper  steps  must  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect American  Interests.  Under  prevailing 
conditions  we  favor  the  levying  of  excise  taxes 
on  all  Imports  on  the  dutiable  list  when  the 
landed  cost  of  such  gcods  falls  below  the 
American  wholesale  selling  price.  Provided, 
however,  that  this  rule  should  apply  only  to 
Imports  of  commodities  that  are  commer- 
cially available  In  the  United  States. 

3.    RZCIPROCAL   TEADE    AOBEZMEMTS 

While  the  workings  of  the  so-called  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements  program  have  to 
a  large  extent  been  di^srupted  by  the  war. 
Its  net  results  have,  nevertheless,  been  det- 
rimental to  agrlcultm-e.  This  policy  is 
wrong  In  principle  and  violates  the  Con- 
stitution. We  favor  the  earliest  possible 
termination  of  all  agreements  that  have 
proven  Injurious  to  agriculture  <x  to  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

4.   rASM    PRICES 

While  it  is  the  declared  purpose  of  Congress 
to  assist  farmers  In  obtaining  "parity  prices" 
for  their  products.  Insofar  as  practicable, 
during  recent  years  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  farm  dollar  has  stcod  at  only  about  75 
percent  of  the  base  period,  190^14.  As  an 
aid  to  correcting  this  disparity,  we  recom- 
mend that  a  plan  be  made  available  for  agri- 
cultural producers  that  will  provide  an  Amer- 
ican price  for  the  domestically  consumed 
portion  of  any  crop  or  crops  having  an 
exportable  surplus,  and  which  cannot  be 
given  tariff  protection. 

Such  a  plan  should  be  applied  to  a  crop 
only  on  the  voluntary  approval  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  producers;  it  should  pro- 
vide for  surplus  control,  make  sufficient 
credit  available  to  finance  orderly  marketing 
operations,  and  provide  a  method  of  levying 
excise  taxes  on  competitive  farm  Imports  to 
protect  the  marketing  program. 

The  workings  of  the  plan  should  be  demo- 
cratically controlled  by  the  producers  of  the 
commodity,  and  quotas  should  be  allotted  on 
a  basis  Intended  to  promote  the  well-being 
of  the  family  size  farm. 

8.  NEW  USES  FOB  FARM  PRODUCTS 

The  Grange  commerids  Congress  for  the 
establishment  of  the  four  regional  research 
laboratories,  and  we  trust  that  these  labora- 
tories, as  well  as  those  that  are  privately 
owned,  will  put  forth  their  best  efforts  to 
find  new  Industrial  us<>8  for  farm  products. 
We  favor  specific  appropriations  to  State 
experiment  stations  to  develop  new  crops 
which  can  be  profitably  grown  by  our  farmers. 

6.   FORESTRY    AND   CONSERVATION 

Since  a  Joint  committee  of  Congress  now 
has  under  consideration  a  long-time  forestry 
program   for   the   Nation,    we   recommend — 

(a)  Aid  to  forest -land  owners  In  such  mat- 
ters as  protection  against  Insect  pests,  fire,  and 
disease;  technical  advice  in  the  production 
and  marketing  of  forest  products;  suitable 
credit  provisions;  equitable  taxation;  research; 
and  the  speedy  completion  of  the  forest  sur- 
vey of  the  United  States.  With  these  aids 
should  go  sufficient  governmental  control  to 
protect  the  public   interest. 

(b)  Speeding  up  acquisition  and  additions 
to  the  national  forests  of  forest  and  submar- 
glnal  land  unsyltable  to  private  ownership, 
under  conditions  that  will  be  fair  to  land- 
owners, the  States,  and  to  local  governmental 
units. 

(c)  Adequate  reimbursement  to  counties 
in  lieu  of  taxes  during  a  readjustment  of  the 
tax  program. 

(d)  Placing  the  Prairie  States  forestry  proj- 
ect on  a  permanent  rather  than  an  emer- 
gency basis. 

(e)  Proper  encouragement  and  assistance 
to  the  owners  of  farm  wood  lots,  comprising 
one-fourth  of  all  our  forest  lands. 

(f)  Needed  steps  to  conserve  watersheds, 
soil,  and  wildlife. 

(g)  The  Forest  Service  must  remain  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  should  be 
transferred  to  this  Department. 


7.    FARM    SZCUKiTI     ADMINISTEATIOW 

We  favor  a  continuation  of  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration,  with  reasonable  ap- 
propriations to  finance  its  work. 

8.  fahu  credit  aoministr.\tion 

We  urge  the  restoration  of  Independent 
stattis  to  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and 
favor  the  creation  of  a  bi-partisan  board  with 
staggered  terms  to  administer  its  affairs. 

Continuity  of  policy  and  sound  manage- 
ment are  necessary  if  funds  are  to  be  avail- 
able at  reasonable  rates  of  interest.  These 
ends  cannot  be  attained  if  the  system  becomes 
the  prey  of  political  manipulation  and  is 
subjected  to  the  uncertainty  of  frequent 
changes. 

The  principle  of  individual  and  Joint  re- 
sponsibility of  borrowers  should  be  retained 
as  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  for  the 
safety  of  the  system,  but  we  favor  a  plan  of 
revolving  stock  retirement. 

More  responsibility  should  be  placed  on  the 
national  farm  loan  associations  in  the  making 
and  collecting  of  loans,  and  a  sufficient  por- 
tion of  Income  should  go  directly  to  the  as- 
sociations to  enable  them  to  meet  their  legit- 
imate costs  of  operation. 

Under  prevailing  conditions,  we  favor  the 
continuance  of  the  present  Interest  rate  of 
3'/2  percent  on  Federal  land  bank  and  Com- 
missioner's loans. 

9.    AGRICTTLTURAL    EDUCATION 

We  approve  of  proper  appropriation?  for 
the  land-grant  colleges  and  for  the  support 
of  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics,  together  with  adequate  funds  for 
State  experiment  stations.  We  likewise  ap- 
prove of  the  expanded  program  for  vocational 
education  and  for  4-H  Club  work.  The  allo- 
cation of  Federal  funds  should  be  made  on 
such  a  basis  as  to  equalize  educational  op- 
portunity so  far  as  practicable. 

Extension  workers  should  be  paid  entirely 
from  public  funds,  leaving  them  free  to  serve 
the  people  without  favoritism  or  discrimina- 
tion, tinder  no  circumstances  should  any 
farm  organization  be  allowed  to  graft  Itself 
upon  the  extension  service,  nor  dominate  it 
to  serve  its  own  ends. 

10.   FARM  TENANCY 

The  Grange  favors  continued  efforts  for  the 
development  of  a  sound  program  for  the  relief 
of  farm  tenancy.  In  attacking  this  problem, 
proper  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the 
correction  of  conditions  which  annually  cause 
many  thousands  of  home  owners  to  slip  into 
the  tenant  class.  « 

1 1 .   RURAL  EUOCTRIFICATION 

We  heartily  approve  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  promote  the  cause  of  rural 
electrification  through  the  agency  of  the 
R.  E.  A.,  and  we  favor  proper  appropriations 
to  further  this  work. 

In  the  making  of  loans,  the  present  policy 
of  giving  preference  to  public  power  districts 
and  nonprofit  cooperative  associations  should 
be  continued.  > 

12.   TAXATION 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  our  national- 
defense  program  calls  for  heavy  increases  in 
taxation.  Such  new  taxes  as  may  be  Imposed 
in  this  connection  should  be  levied  as  fairly 
and  equitably  as  possible.  These  levies  should 
be  of  such  a  character  as  not  to  destroy  otir 
system  of  private  enterprise,  upon  which  the 
security  and  well-being  of  the  Nation  so 
greatly  depends.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  make  any  Inordinate 
profits,  nor  should  taxes  be  levied  for  piu-ely 
pimitive  purposes. 

We  oppose  a  general  sales  tax  because  it 
is  a  tax  upon  the  necessities  of  the  people 
and  Ignores  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay. 
We  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
forbidding  the  Issuance  of  tax-exempt  secu- 
rities. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  levying  of  processing 
taxes  of  the  type  already  declared  unconsti- 
tutionaL 
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19.  ZCONOirf  IN  COVEENMENT 

It  should  be  cleajrly  understood  that  the 
spending  of  borrowetl  money  means  the  same 
thing  as  deferred  taxation.  While  our  na- 
tional-defense needs  make  a  huge  increase  In 
the  national  debt  unavoidable,  sheer  waste 
and  the  reckless  expenditure  of  public  funds 
should  not  be  tolerated. 
Further  than  that,  1he  ordinary  running  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  should  be  held  to 
minimum,  without  the 
services    as    are    really 


the  lowest   possible 
elimination    of   sucl^ 
essential. 


ing  the  United  Sta 
belligerent,     unless 
should  render  such  s 
event  of  war,   all 


be   made 
needed. 


available 


14.  mobhiza  noN  for  deitnse 
The  Grange  is  oppDsed  to  any  move  Involv- 


;es  in  foreign  wars  as  a 

the     national     Interest 

step  imperative.     In  the 

t|he   means   and   facilities 


necessary  for  its  succ  essf ul  prosecution  should 


to   the   GovernYnent    as 


15.  tea:  isportation 


The  Grange  is  firii  in  the  belief  that  each 
type  of  transportati  an  should  be  allowed  to 
develop  and  operat«  without  undue  restric- 
tions or  handicaps  jn  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  fundamental  purpose  in  establishing 
public  regulation  cf  transportation  was  to 
protect  the  public  Interest.  Both  Congress 
and  the  Interstate  C  smmerce  Commission  ap- 
pear to  have  partlaily  lost  sight  of  this  fact 
and  now  seek  to  utilize  regulation  In  an  at- 
tempt to  equalize  <  ompetitlve  conditions  as 
between  different  ;  orms  of  transportation. 
We  disapprove  of  this  departure  from  sound 
principles. 

We  favor  contlnu  !d  private  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  railroads. 

We  approve  of  th>  appropriations  made  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  highway  con- 
struction and  urge  the  allocation  of  a  larger 
proportion  of  such  funds  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  farm-to-m^rket  and  post  roads. 

The  Interest  and  safety  of  the  public  re- 
quire the  enforcement  of  proper  restrictions 
regarding  the  size,  weight,  and  speed  of  all 
motor  vehicles  moving  over  the  highways. 
Such  regulation  stould  be  uniform  as  be- 
tween ffte  several  States  and  there  should 
be  reciprocity  between  the  States,  based  upon 
such  uniformity. 

Every  special  tat  collected  for  highway 
improvement  should  be  conserved  for  ,that 
purpose  alone.  No  diversion  of  such  funds 
should  be  allowed.  No  taxation  cr  regula- 
tion of  motor  vehl:les  should  be  permitted 
which  has  for  Its  purpose  any  Increase  In 
cost  or  restriction  of  use  in  order  to  equalize 
competitive  conditlans  as  between  different 
types  of  carriers. 

We  favor  the  speody  elimination  of  all  ar- 
tificial and  unnecessary  transportation  bar- 
riers as  between  th»  several  States. 

Since  the  Fedeal  Government  over  a 
period  of  many  y;ars  has  expended  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  development  and  Im- 
provement of  our  Inland  waterways,  which, 
In  addition  to  thel*  great  value  in  times  of 
peace,  enter  Into  oiir  scheme  of  national  de- 
fense, we  are  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  any 
policy  which  will  lestroy  this  wise  Invest- 
ment. Our  water  borne  commerce  should 
not  be  hindered  or  restricted  by  unnecessary 
regulation  or  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  Government. 

We  favor  the  completion  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  projert. 

16.  kxtlamation 


by 


We  protest  against 
under   cultivation 
mation  at 
Is   a   demand    at 
products  that  such 

17.    LABOI 


bringing  any  more  land 

irrigation   and   recla- 

Govemrjient  expense  until  there 

]>rofitable    prices    for    the 

lands  will  produce. 

industry 


AND 


There  Is  urgent  need  for  revamping  Fed- 
eral legislation  with  reference  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  tgrlculture.  labor,  and  in- 
dustry. The  Wages  and  Hours  Act  should  be 
clarified  and   agriculture  given  the  exemp- 


tions to  which  It  is  clearly  entitled.  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  should  be  re- 
drafted in  conformity  with  the  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  special  House  com- 
mittee which  recently  Investigated  the  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

While  recognizing  and  endorsing  the  in- 
herent right  of  labor  to  strike,  except  in  de- 
fense industries,  where  arbitration  should  be 
employed,  labor  unions  and  their  members 
should  be  held  responsible  for  unlawful  and 
unwarranted  acts  committed  in  this  con- 
nection. 

18.  CITRBING  BtTREAUCRACY 

For  the  protection  of  the  people  In  their 
dealings  with  the  various  administrative 
agencies  of  the  Government,  we  urge  the 
early  enactment  of  legislation  In  accord  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  administrative 
law  bill,  also  known  as  the  Logan -Walter  bill, 
recently  vetoed  by  the  President. 

19.    UN-AMERICAN    ACnviTIES 

We  favor  continuance  of  the  congressional 
committee  Investigating  un-American  activi- 
ties, with  adequate  appropriation  for  Its  use 

20.   BASIC   commodity    LISTING 

The  Grange  is  In  favor  of  adding  beans  and 
barley  to  the  list  of  basic  commodities  under 
the  Soil  Conservation  Act. 

21.  SUGAR  allotment 

Since  only  about  30  percent  of  the  sugar 
consiimed  In  the  United  States  is  produced 
within  our  continental  area,  the  Grange  fa- 
vors Increased  allotments  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  sugarcane  and  beets. 

22.    COTTON    SALES 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  sale  of  cotton  on  a  net-weight 
basis. 

23.    IMPORTED    STARCHES 

Since  nearly  a  half  billion  pounds  of  Asi- 
atic starches,  produced  by  coolie  labor,  enter- 
ed this  country  duty-free  during  a  single 
recent  year,  we  favor  adequate  excise  taxes 
on  such  products,  which  compete  with  do- 
mestically produced  starch  made  from  corn, 
potatoes,  and  rice. 

24.  CROP  INStmANCX 

We  favor  the  continuance  of  the  Crop  In- 
surance Act,  together  with  Its  extension  to 
other  crops  besides  wheat,  so  far  as  conditions 
warrant.  The  granting  of  this  Insurance 
should  not  be  contingent  upon  compliance 
with  Government-control  programs. 

25.   ARGENTINE  SANITARY  PACT 

Since  American  agriculture  in  the  past  has 
suffered  heavy  losses  from  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  brought  In  from  other  coun- 
tries, we  are  opposed  to  the  ratification  of 
the  so-called  Argentine  Sanitary  Pact. 

26.  STOLEN  LIVESTOCK 

The  Grange  favors  renewed  efforts  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  making  It  a  Federal 
offense  to  transport  stolen  livestock  in  In- 
terstate commerce. 

27.    IMITATIoW    DAIRY    PRODUCTS 

It  Is  of  vital  Interest  to  the  dairy  industry, 
as  well  as  to  the  consuming  public,  that  all 
legislation  for  the  control  and  regulation  of 
mantifacturers  of  and  dealers  in  imitation 
dairy  products  should  remain  in  full  force 
and  effect. 

We  approve  of  existing  excise  taxes  on  cer- 
tain imported  oils  used  in  this  country  in  the 
making  of  butter  substitutes  and  for  many 
Industrial  purposes.  We  advocate  the  exten- 
sion of  these  taxes  to  all  Imported  oils  that 
come  into  competition  with  the  products  of 
the  American  farm. 

28.  TRADING  IN  FUTURES 

The  Grange  Is  opposed  to  gambling  in  the 
necessities  of  life  and  advocates  enforcement 
of  the  Commodities  Bxchange  Act,  together 
with  any  amendments  that  may  be  needed 
to  make  It  effective. 

29.  LOTTERIES  AND  GAMBLINO 

We  ask  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 


law  against  lotteries,  whether  foreign  or  do- 
mestic, and  oppose  gambling  in  all  Its  forms. 

90.  MOTION   PICTUaSS 

The  Grange  advocates  the  enactment  of 
legislation  prohibiting  block  t>ooking  and 
blind  selling  of  motion  pictures. 

31.   SOCIALIZEO    MXOICINB 

While  approving  group-health  Insurance  on 
the  voluntary  basis,  we  are  opposed  to  what 
is  commonly  known  as  State  medicine. 

St.   INSXCT    PX5T8    AND    DISEASES 

We  advocate  proper  appropriations  for  the 
control  of  Insect  pests  and  diseases,  including 
the  pink  bollworm. 

33.  PREDATORY  ANIMALS 

We  favor  legislation  providing  for  Joint 
appropriations  by  the  Federal  Government, 
together  with  the  States  and  counties,  for 
the  eradication  of  predatory  animals  In  sec- 
tions where  they  are  a  serious  menace  to 
agriculture. 

34.  RADIO   BROADCASTING 

With  more  than  70  percent  of  the  farm 
homes  of  the  Nation  dependent  upon  service 
from  clear-channel  radio  stations,  we  urge 
that  nothing  be  done  to  curtail  these  stations 
in  order  to  give  more  service  to  the  big  cities, 
which  are  already  well  supplied. 

35.  CENTRALIZATION  OP  GOVERNMENT 

The  Grange  reaffirms  Its  stand  against  over- 
centralization  of  government,  which  violates 
the  wholesome  American  principle  of  home 
rule  in  local  affairs. 

We  are  opposed  to  all  legislation,  rules,  or 
regulations  that  would  abridge  the  rights  of 
the  States  to  control  their  own  affairs  within 
proper  limits,  or  that  would  impair  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  the  people  in  matters  relating 
to  local  self-government. 

36.    LIFE-INStTRANCX    COMPANm 

We  are  unalterably  opix)sed  to  any  step  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  toward 
taking  over  the  life-insurance  companies  of 
the  country.  Such  action  would  deal  a 
smashing  blow  to  our  whole  system  of  private 
enterprise  and  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
establishment  of  state  socialism  on  a  perma- 
nent basis. 

37.  TEMPERANCE 

We  recommend  that  the  granges  through- 
out the  land  Join  with  other  organizations 
in  a  campaign  of  education,  calling  attention 
to  the  evils  of  strong  drink,  and  emphasizing 
the  truth  that  decency  and  sobriety  are  vir- 
tues that  bring  their  own  reward.  We  urge 
that  the  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages,  with 
all  Its  demoralizing  Influences,  be  strictly  for- 
bidden in  the  vicinity  of  military  training 
camps  and  cantonments.  Our  whole  defense 
program  will  be  advanced  by  discouraging  the 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors. 


American  Foreij^n  Policy  and  Lend-Leate 
Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  27.  1941 


VARIOUS    LETTERS.    RESOLUTIONS,    AND 
NEWSPAPER  EDITORIALS 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Ai^jendix  of  the  Concskssioiial  Recori 
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various  letters,  resolutions,  and  news- 
paper editorials,  all  of  which  discuss  the 
present  American  foreign  policy  or  the 
pending  lend-lease  proposal.  I  believe 
that  this  material  will  prove  enlightening 
to  many  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTTRNATIONAL   UNION,  UNTTKD 

Automobile  Woekibs  of  America, 
Milwaukee.  Wis..  January  20,  1941. 
Hi.  BmrroN  K.  Whieler. 

Senator.  United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DBAS  SSNATOB  Wheeles:  Enclosed  you  will 
And  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  Local 
No.  75.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile Workers  oX  America,  C.  I.  O.,  at  its  last 
regxUar  meeting  held  on  January  17,  1941, 
which  Is  self-explanatory. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  A.  Parbs. 
Recording  Secretary. 

Whereas  the  Johnson  Act  specifically  pro- 
Tides  that  there  will  be  no  sale  of  war  mate- 
rials to  belligerent  nations  except  on  cash- 
and-carry  basis;  and 

Whereas  said  countries,  through  their 
friends  within  our  Nation,  are  attempting  to 
bave  Congress  evade  or  repeal  the  Johnson 
Act  so  that  they  may  purchase  war  mate- 
rials on  credit  from  concerns  within  our 
coimtry  even  though  said  countries  already 
owe  billions  of  doUars  to  our  country  for 
purchases  of  materials  made  diirlng  the  first 
World  War;   and 

Whereas  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  such 
an  unneutral  act  would  again  saddle  the 
American  working  people  with  the  cost  of 
prosecuting  a  war  which  is  not  of  their  mak- 
ing nor  of  their  direct  concern:  Now,  there- 
'  fore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  Local  75,  United  Automo- 
bile Workers  of  America,  composed  of  3,169 
automobile  workers,  does  hereby  go  on  record 
reaffirming  its  stand  that  the  Johnson  Act 
be  reUlned  In  its  entirety;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Local  75,  U.  A.  W.  A.,  goes 
on  record  strenuously  opposing  the  "lease 
and  loan"  plan,  or  any  other  steps  by  o;ir 
National  Government  that  would  Involve  us 
In  war;  and  be  it  finally 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  our  respective  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators. Senator  Wheeler,  the  C.  L  O.  Mews, 
and  the  international  office. 

8TATI,  COUWTT,  AND  MUNICI- 
PAL Workers  op  America, 
New  York  City,  January  19,  1941. 
Benator  Wheeler. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Senator  Wheeler  :  Members  of  Local  24  are 
opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  lease-lend  bill, 
which  would  abrogate  the  powers  of  Con- 
(reas. 

Tours  truly. 

Edward  Bitxbattm, 
President.  Local  24. 

Veterans  op  Foreign  Wars, 

Psmr  Belt  Post,  No.  1137, 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich,  January  16,  1941. 
Benator  BxnrroN  K.  Wheeler, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  members  of  this  post,  at  a 
tegular  meeting  Wednesday,  January  IS. 
after  giving  serious  thought  to  the  merits 
and  disadvantages  of  the  President  Roose- 
velt's war -dictatorship  bill,  have  gone  on 
record  denouncing  the  bill  as  un-American 
and  prejudicial  to  good  form  of  democratic 
government. 

We  earnestly  solicit  your  aid  in  adhering  to 
the  form  of  government  as  set  up  by  otir 
forefatboa,  to  the  end  that  this  Nation  may 
ba  fuDy  prepared  for  defense  of  our  own 


shores,  and  not  find  us  at  the  mercy  of  a  for- 
eign aggressor  due  to  our  own  shortsighted- 
ness. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  will  of  the 
American  people  is  for  a  dictatorial  President 
to  be  at  the  head  of  this  Nation  with  blank- 
check  powers  or  in  a  position  to  involve  us 
by  acts  short  of  war. 

In  the  past  you  have  shown  good  American 
common  sense  in  the  handling  of  matters 
vital  to  this  Nation,  and  all  we  ask  is  that 
you  still  exercise  that  common  sense. 

A  letter  expressing  your  views  would  be 
appreciated. 

Yours  truly. 

Eric  Kasischke, 

Commander. 

Evangelical  Deaconess 

Home  and  HosPtrAL, 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  January  16.  1941. 
Senator  B.  K.  Wheeler, 
United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 
WashiTigton,   D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Wheeler:  Your  letter  of  re- 
cent date,  in  response  to  a  letter  from  me 
concerning  your  address  of  December  30. 
reached  me. 

I  again  want  to  commend  you  for  the 
courageoiw  stand  you  take  with  reference  to 
the  lend-le£ise-glve  bill.  I  heard  you  in  your 
forum  talk  of  last  Sunday  night  with  Mr. 
Fl3mn,  Senator  Lee,  and  Mr.  Agar.  I  have 
also  been  watching  the  newspapers  and  noted 
with  Interest  the  exceptions  that  were  taken 
to  some  of  your  remarks.  I  believe  that  is  a 
good  indication.  You,  at  least,  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing  that  your  convictions 
have  reached  thw  sources  where  they  ought 
to  do  most  good. 

I  wish  to  say  very  frankly  that  I  have  been 
dlsillu.sloned.  I  have  been  a  supporter  of 
the  New  Deal,  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  the  President  in  person,  have  found 
much  of  his  program  very  commendable,  but 
I  regret  very  much  that  I  have  had  to  part 
company  vrtth  him  in  the  hysterical  prepara- 
tions that  are  now  being  forced  upon  a 
Nation  that  is  essentially  peaceful. 

I  shall  write  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives of  our  district  today. 

In  the  meantime.  I  sincerely  hope  you  will 
keep  up  the  good  fight.  I  am  sure  you  will 
have  to  suffer  because  of  your  position,  but  I, 
for  one.  believe  you  to  be  absolutely  honor- 
able in  all  of  your  utterances. 

May  God  bless  you  in  yovir  constructive 
work. 

Very  sincerely  yovirs, 

Paul  R.  Z willing. 

Farmer-Labor  Association, 

Bemidji.  Minn. 
To  Wliom  It  May  Concern: 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  by 
the  Beltrami  County  Convention;  also  Ninth 
District  Convention  by  over  80-percent  vote: 
"Resolved,  That  the  Farmer -Laborltes  of 
Minnesota  go  on  record  as  opposed  to  war, 
and  opposed  to  lending  or  assisting  any  na- 
tion engaged  in  imperialistic  war." 

By  far  the  majority  of  the  people  In 
northern  Minnesota  will  agree  with  this  reso- 
lution, therefore  we  feel  that  you  should  vote 
against  loan-and-lease  bill  1776. 

Dave  Vincent, 
Cftafrnuin  Convention  Delegates  BeU  County. 
Dr.  C.  J.  Larson, 
Vice  Chairman,  Ninth  District. 

The  Senate,  State  of  Michigan, 

Lansing,  January  17,  1941. 
Hon.  Burton  K.  Wheeler, 
United  States  Senator. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Good  Morning  Senator  Wheeler  :  I  am  not 
a  pacifist — I  came  home  from  the  last  war 
with  a  commission. 


I  am  m  favor  of  an  adequate  defense  pro- 
gram, but — 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  America  en- 
tering this  war,  or  the  taking  of  any  steps 
that  may  Involve  us  so  that  we  may  even- 
tually be  brought  Into  it. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pred  I.  Chase. 

American  League  of  Women, 

January  16.  1941. 
Hon.  Burton  K.  Wheeler, 

United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Senator  WheelSi:  Your  part  In  the 
Forum  of  the  Air  Sunday,  January  12,  was  an 
admirable  one,  and  we  commtjd  you  for 
your  loyalty  to  America  and  to  the  harassed 
people  of  the  country,  particularly  the 
mothers  find  fathers  of  the  young  men  who, 
if  this  dictatorship  bill  known  as  Jcint  Reso- 
lution 1776  passes,  will  most  assuredly  be 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  International  greed 
and  deceit. 

God  bless  you  for  your  courage.  Senator 
Wheeler,  and  spare  you  for  the  great  part 
you  are  playing  In  this  crisis.  You  have  the 
admiration  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 
The  world  is  surely  a  better  one  for  your  hav- 
ing lived  in  it,  and  my  sincere  hope  is  that 
you  will  be  able  to  sway  those  in  favor  of  this 
legislation  to  your  American  viewpoint. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carrie  Sheehan  von  Balsan, 

President. 

The  Ticonderoga  Sentinel, 
Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  January  17, 1941. 
Hon.  Burton  K.. Wheeler, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Wheeler:  I  believe  the  opin- 
ion of  the  writer  very  accurately  reflects,  that 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  residents 
in  this  entire  area  when  I  state  that  while 
I  am  In  favor  of  aiding  Great  Britain  by 
means  short  of  war,  that  I  am,  at  the  same 
time,  unalterably  opposed  to  any  additional 
move  on  the  part  of  the  administration  or 
the  Congress  which  might  lead  us  (pto  the 
conflict. 

I  am  also  flrmly  convinced  that  I  voice  the 
opinion  of  the  great  majority  In  drastically 
opposing  the  dictatorial  powers  sought  by 
President  Roosevelt  In  his  recent  message, 
and  his  apparent  future  intent  to  continue 
wasting  public  funds  to  the  extent  that  we 
will  eventually  be  faced  with  but  one  dire 
result — national  bankruptcy. 

As  I  see  it,  we  are  stanchly  supporting  the 
principles  of  democracy  throughcut  the 
world,  and  at  the  same  time,  paradoxically 
enough,  creating  a  dictatorship  of  our  own 
in  Washington.  It  Just  does  not  make  sense. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

William  R.  Teftt,  Editor, 


The  UNiYEBsrrr  of  Chicago, 

Department  of  Medicine, 

January  17,  1941. 
Hon.  Bxtbton  K.  Wheeler. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Wheeler:  Please  accept  my 
unqualified  and  appreciative  approval  of  your 
persistent  stand  against  the  forces  which 
would  drive  us  Into  the  war.  It  Is  my  own 
personal  opinion  that  yoxir  position  is  sup- 
ported by  the  wishes  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

It  seems  to  me  an  unscrupulous  libel  to 
brand  as  disloyal  the  thoughtful  Americans 
who  place  their  country's  welfare  foremost 
In  their  consideration  cf  our  foreign  policy, 
and  in  so  doing  conclude  that  we  should  stay, 
out  of  the  war  and  prepare  to  defend  our- 
selves. 

Tows  most  sincerely, 

C.  P.  MiLLia,  Jr.,  M.  D. 
I    am    glad    you    spoke    out    against    tha 
"moTle"  propagandists. 


Winsid ; 

Dear  Senator 
your  stand  on 
policy;  for  your 
you  are  putting 
appear  to  be  a 
Nation  and  its 
writer,  an  ex-ser> 
the  first  World 
However,  I  do 
of  others  In  this 
no  doubt  have 
as  strong  for  you 
courage  and  for 
and  agree  with 
war    and    we 
with  it. 

Keep  up  the 
may  God  bless 
carry  on  in  these 
Sincerely, 
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The  Winside  Tribune, 

Nebr.,  January  15,  1941. 

I  want  to  commend  you  for 

ttie  administration's  foreign 

courage  and  the  brave  fight 

up  in  spite  of  the  odds  that 

gal  ist  you.     You  are  doing  the 

people  a  real  service,  and  this 

ice  man  and  a  volunteer  In 

^Var,  is  100  percent  for  you. 

to  add  there  are  hundreds 

community,  some  of  whom 

to  you,  who  are  equally 

We  admire  you  for  your 

fight  you  are  putting  up 

fully  that  this  is  not  our 

sh|3Uld    have    nothing    to    do 


wish 


wr:  tten 


the 
y(u 


gcod 


ycu 


work,  Mr.  Wheeler,  and 
and  give  you  strength  to 
trying  times. 

F.  J.  Dimmel. 


Bost 

Senator  Burton 

Senate  Cha 


BqsTON  UNivERsrrT, 
HooL  OF  Education, 
Mass.,  January  13,  1941. 

HEELER, 

ber,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Wheeler:  At  least  75  per- 
cent of  the  pcopli  that  I  meet  agree  with  you 
that  the  Presideifit  has  too  much  power  al- 
ready. Instead  qt  granting  authority.  Con- 
gress should  occajsionally  pass  a  law,  and  cer- 
tainly this  woulo  apply  to  declaring  war. 
Sincerely, 

Gut  M.  Wilson, 
Professor  of  Education. 

Kansas  State  College  op 
Agriculture  and  Applied  Science, 
Manhattan,  Kans.,  January  15,  1941. 
Senator  Burton  Wheeler, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sen.'.tor  Wheeler  :  You  are  expressing 
the  conviction  cf  95  percent  of  the  people 
with  whom  I ^  talk.  The  people  are  opposed 
to  sending  our  young  men  to  fight  Europe's 
war.  You  are  dead  right;  it  is  not  our  war. 
England  and  France  entered  the  war  to  save 
their  empires  and  trade,  not  to  save  democ- 
racy or  America  England  built  and  main- 
tains her  great  navy  to  protect  her  empire 
and  trade,  not  to  protect  America. 

The  British  Navy  is  not  essential  to  the 
safety  of  America.  We  have  the  military 
engineers,  the  business  leaders,  and  the  wealth 
to  build  whatever  defense  is  necessary  to 
protect  America  from  an  invasion  by  any 
foreign  power  or  combination  of  foreign  pow- 
ers. That  is  what  we  should  do,  rather  than 
enter  upwn  a  lease-lend  policy  of  our  defense 
equipment  to  England  or  any  other  nation. 
Experience  teaches  us  that  a  lease-lend  policy 
means  total  losi,  plus  the  stigma  of  being 
called  Shylock. 

I  very  greatly  fear  President  Roosevelt  Is 
heading  us  straight  into  another  European 
war.  Another  World  War  means  the  slaugh- 
tering and  permanently  disabling  of  millions 
of  our  young  men,  and,  I  fear,  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  American  democracy.  Are  the 
people  helpless  to  prevent  It?  What  can 
we  do? 

Most  sincerely, 

Edwin  L.  Holton, 
Heod.l  Department  of  Education. 


Ottawa,  Canada,  January  17,  1941. 
Senator  Burton  Wheeler 
{Democrat.  Montana), 

Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S.  A. 
Dear  Senator  Wheeler:  As  a  voice  from 
this  side  of  our  friendly  border  I  wotild  like 
to  express  to  you  my  sincere  admiration  for 
your  speech  of  Sunday  night  on  the  radio. 
It  takes  a  great  deal  of  that  quality  known 
In  our  vernacular  as  "intestinal  fortitude"  to 
give  public  utterance  at  this  time  to  such 
courageous  convictions,  and.  as  a  Canadian, 
I  take  off  my  hat  to  you. 


Great  men  in  every  generation  have  spoken 
to  their  contemporaries  in  the  accents  of  the 
common  people  but  never  In  their  slang. 
Democracy  can  neither  await  the  Incalculable 
occurrence  of  genius,  nor  recognize  any  art 
that  does  not  conform  to  its  specifications. 
The  United  States  of  America  and  Canada 
^iB  countries  exercising  liberty,  peopled  with 
liberty-loving  folk  who  hate  oppression,  and 
who  love  fairness  and  Justice.  Each  citizen 
can  exercise  the  utmost  freedom  of  both 
thought  and  action  consistent  with  the 
public  good.  He  has  the  unquestioned  right 
to  think  and  act  and  say  and  do  as  he 
pleases  provided  he  does  not  collide  with 
the  rights  of  others.  If  this  Is  accepted  I 
cannot  understand  the  type  of  mentality, 
especially  in  high  and  authoritative  places, 
that  would  seem  to  deny  your  honorable  self 
that  same  privilege  and  prerogative.  It  has 
been  said  that  if  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  that  it  would  be  shortened.  Nothing 
is  more  fatuous,  ridiculous,  and  as  far  from 
the  facts  as  that  statement.  Instead,  it 
would  most  certainly  prolong  hostilities, 
and  cause  that  much  greater  suffering,  sor- 
row, and  tragedy  to  a  country  now  enjoy- 
ing the  blessings  of  peace.  If  it  is  so  that 
Germany  Is  running  short  of  many  vital 
essentials,  and  if  she  should  win — if  the 
war  did  not  end  in  a  stalemate — she  would 
be  exhausted,  and  her  people  so  war  weary, 
that  it  would  take  her  many  years  to  re- 
cuperate. How  then  can  it  be  argued  with 
any  sense  that  such  a  war-weary  and  ex- 
hausted nation  would,  or  could,  engage  in  a 
war  against  a  great  prepared  country  such 
as  the  United  States  of  America,  across  2,500 
miles  of  ocean?  You  practically  have  a  civil 
war  now  on  your  hands  with  the  country  di- 
vided against  Itself,  and  have  a  serious  prob- 
lem to  deal  with  to  keep  your  country 
neutral  In  the  threat  of  the  many  clashing 
racial  groups  who  would  like  to  see  America 
Involved  for  their  own  selfish  and  un-Ameri- 
can reasons. 

Apart  from  owe  belief  In  God  and  immor- 
tality, human  life  lacks  a  background  and 
seems  to  be  the  futile,  wearisome,  and  rather 
sordid  thing  so  many  find  it.  If  we  get 
Utopia  here  as  quickly  as  some  of  our  opti- 
mists would  like  vts  to  believe,  human  life  will 
still  afford  abundant  scope  for  dissatisfaction. 
The  essential  being  of  man  In  this  life  is  the 
choice  between  alternatives.  This  is  a  time 
for  clear  sanity  and  reason,  and  not  to  fan 
the  fires  of  hate  and  pa8£lon. 

You  evidently  possess  that  rare  quality  of 
courage  and  ability  to  fight  for  the  masses 
without  accepting  mass  standards  and  mass 
hysteria.  Capacity  for  sympathy  with  most 
of  us  does  not.  I  am  afraid,  go  very  deep. 
That  is,  perhaps,  a  merciful  dispensation,  for 
mortal  man  could  not  live  and  bear  upon  his 
soul  the  unending  assaults  of  the  sorrows  and 
tragedies  of  mankind.  Much  is  said  today  of 
loyalty,  love,  and  service,  but  their  real  mean- 
ing is  In  the  degree  In  which  we  vise  these 
qualities  In  life's  daily  journey. 

I  trust  that  in  writing  you  as  I  have  done  I 
have  not  trespassed  upon  your  valuable  time 
or  overstepped  the  bounds  of  propriety.  U 
you  should  wish  to  do  so,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  use  any  portion  of  this  letter,  but  keeping 
my  name  personal,  as  it  Is  so  easy  to  be  mis- 
Interpreted  and  misjudged,  you  unfortunately 
already  having  had  that  bitter  experience. 
"My  head  is  bloody  but  unbowed,"  etc. 

With  sincere   wishes  for  your  efforts   and 

good  work  on  behalf  of  peace  for  America,  so 

that  the  war  may  be  shortened  and  peace  and 

good  will  again  come  to  nations  and  peoples. 

Yovirs  sincerely. 


FoaEMOST.  Alberta.  Canada, 

January  16,  1941. 
Senator  B.  K.  Wheeler, 

Washington. 
Dear    Sir:  Thousands    of   Canadians,    like 
myself,  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  con- 


gratulate  you  for  your  unwavering  103ralt7 
to  the  American  people. 

Yours  sincerely.  ^  g  Henlet. 

Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Employees'  Union.  Local  747. 
Monticello,  N.  Y.,  January  20,  1941. 
Senator  BiitTON  K.  Wheeler. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  leading  the  fight  against  the 
lend-lease  bill  you  are  working  for  the  in- 
terests   of    the    American    people    and    tha 
American  labor  movement. 

Membership  of  this  union  has  Instructed 
me  to  write  this  letter  to  you  and  to  urge 
you  to  continue  your  opposition  to  this  bill 
and  to  work  for  Its  complete  defeat.  No  mat- 
ter how  it  is  amended,  it  still  brings  our 
country  openly  Into  the  war  and  makes  tha 
President  a  war  dictator. 

You  are  right  in  your  belief  that  the 
American  people  are  overwhelmingly  opposed 
to  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  Into 
the  war. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lewis  Wechsler, 
Secretary -Treasurer. 

Untted  Electrical,  Radio,  and 

Machine  Workers  of  America. 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  January  21,  1941. 

This  is  to  notify  you  that  the  U.  E.  R.  M. 
W.  A.,  Local  No.  1140,  passed  this  resolution 
with  a  unanimous  vote  at  Its  last  regular 
meetli^g  of  January  16. 

We  feel  as  you  do  about  this  question. 
We  are  commending  you  for  the  action  you 
have  taken  against  the  United  States  being 
drawn  Into  this  Imperialist  war.  You  have 
our  support  in  the  future  as  you  hsve  had 
In  the  past  for  the  continuation  of  your 
fight  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  this 
war. 

"Whereas  the  present  war  In  Europe  la 
gradually  Increasing  in  breadth  and  severity; 
and 

"Whereas  the  greatest  majority  of  the 
American  people  desire  to  build  their  de- 
mocracy by  remaining  at  peace;  and 

"Whereas  this  desire  Is  being  endangered 
by  the  acts  of  the  national  administration, 
which  tend  to  Involve  us  in  this  war  by 
giving  material  and  capital  aid  to  Great 
Britain;  and 

"Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  just  asked  for  unlimited  powers,  which 
Is  not  Indicative  of  true  desires  for  the 
peace  and  protection  of  the  United  States 
but  rather  tends  to  assume  dictatorial  pow- 
ers, which  win  rob  the  people  of  their  clvtt 
liberties:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  we  of  the  U.  E.  R  M. 
W.  A.,  Local  No.  1140.  go  on  record  opposing 
the  granting  of  such  powers  through  the  pas- 
sage of  the  present  bill  before  the  Congreaa 
of  the  United  States  known  as  the  lend-lease 
blU." 

Sincerely,  __        _ 

'  Ernie  Roemes, 

Recording  Secretary,  Local  No.  1140. 

Farmers  Educational  and  Co- 

oPERATTvs  Union  op  America, 

Glaagou),  Mont. 
Resolution  No.  1 
Whereas  no  program  for  the   defense   of 
America  can  be  sound  without  consldertn; 
the  rights  of  agriculture  and  labor  to  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living;  and 

Whereas  In  considering  the  national  de- 
fense Congress  has  failed  to  pass  any  legis- 
lation for  the  benefit  of  bankrupt  American 
agriculture:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  South  Valley  County 
Farmers  Union  in  convention  assembled  thiM 
27th  day  of  December  1940,  That  we  reaf- 
firm our  demand  for  the  passage  of  the  debt- 
adjustment  bill  and  the  wheat-income  cer- 
tificate bill  as  sponsored  by  the  National 
Fanners  Union;  be  It  further 
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Rudlved.  Th«t  copies  of  this  resolution  b« 
■ent  to  the  proj)er  authorities. 
Resolution  No.  2 

Whereas  we.  the  South  Valley  County 
Farmers  Union,  having  repeatedly  affirmed 
our  stand  as  unalterably  opposed  to  war  and 
seeing  the  grave  danger  that  the  United 
States  will  become  dlrecUy  Involved  In  the 
present  European  conflict  within  the  next  few 

months;  and 

Whereas  the  English  Government  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  has  maintained  a 
propaganda  minister  In  Washington.  D.  C,  In 
the  person  of  the  late  Lord  Lothian,  and 
there  is  In  existence  In  this  country  a  pow- 
erful organl2»tlon— the  William  Allen  White 
Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Helping  the 
Allies— engaged  in  the  spreading  of  English 
propaganda  designed  to  draw  this  country 
Into  the  war;  and 

Whereas  we  deplore  the  existence  of  for- 
eign propaganda  of  any  kind  and  believe  the 
people  of  America  are  entlUed  to  a  presenta- 
tion of  facts  free  from  propaganda:  There- 
fore be  It  .,       „       J. 

Resolved  by  the  South  Valley  County 
Farmers  Union  in  convention  assembled 
this  27th  day  of  December  1940,  That  we  de- 
manjl  an  immediate  congressional  investiga- 
tion of  the  William  Allen  White  Committee 
to  Defend  America  by  Helping  the  Allies  and 
other  English  propaganda  organizations  In 
this  country  In  addition  to  the  investiga- 
tions now  being  carried  on  regarding  Fascist 
and  Commtmist  propaganda  organizations: 
Be  It  ftirther 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
■ent  to  the  proper  authorities.    ^ 

•not   laSXTK  AT   STAKI 

The  BarWey-McCormack  "blank  check" 
bill,  which  President  Roosevelt  sent  to  Con- 
gress last  Friday.  Is  described  as  intended 
"to  further  promote  the  defense  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Its  actual  promotion  of  the  national  de\ 
tense  Is  open  to  very  serious  dispute.  But  It. 
certainly  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  blUr, 
If  enacted  Into  law.  will  quite  definitely 
■erve  "other  pxirposes." 

It  will  serve  the  purposes  of  war  and  dic- 
tatorship. 

It  will  utterly  and  completely  destroy  the 
American  Republic. 

Indeed,   with   the   dictatorial   power  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  thU  bill.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
could    do    virtually    anything — and,    as    the 
measure  Itself  says,  regardless  of  "the  pro- 
'  visions  of  any  other  law." 

The  sertousness  of  this  threat,  not  only 
to  American  peace,  but  also  to  ftmdamental 
American  liberties,  is  so  great,  so  unusual, 
so  dreadful,  that  the  News-Sentinel  senses 
an  obligation  to  give  all  possible  prominence 
to  a  detailed  explanation  of  Just  what  the 
measure  calls  for. 

Hence  this,  the  first  of  a  series  of  editorials 
on  page  1. 
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To  begin  with,  we  would  emphasize  that 
the  blank-check  bill  would  empower  the 
President  "to  manufacture  in  arsenals,  fac- 
torlea.  and  shipyards  •  •  •  or  other- 
wise to  procure,  any  defense  article  for  the 
government  of  any  country  whose  defense 
the  President,  personally,  deems  vital  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  SUtes  " 

He  wotUd  not  be  obliged  to  take  the  mat- 
ter up  with  the  people  or  their  Congress. 

Furthermore,  the  President  would  have  the 
power  "to  sell,  transfer,  exchange,  lease,  lend, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of,  to  any  such  govern- 
ment any  defense  article."  And  this  would 
Include  c  lulpment  now  In  use,  on  order,  or 
hereafter  to  be  ordered,  by  our  own  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Corps. 

Now,  what  Is  meant  by  the  term  "defense 
article"? 

The  blank-check  bill  defines  "defense  ar- 
tide"  as  any  "weapon,  munition,  aircraft. 
vessel  or  boat;    tools,  machinery,  and  ma- 


terials used  m  the  manufacture,  serylclng, 
or  operation  of  defense  articles;  and  other 
commodities  or  articles  for  defense." 

In  other  words,  this  blank-check  bill  would 
give  the  President  the  unqualified  and  un- 
obstructed right  to  provide,  on  his  own  Judg- 
ment, full  military,  naval,  and  general  ma- 
terial support  to  any  warring  nation  which 
he  personally  may  see  fit  to  support. 

And  he  would  be  authorized  to  take  Amer- 
ican money,  American  ships,  American  guns, 
American  tools.  American  machinery,  or  any 
other  American  materials  (not  necessarily 
strictly  military  In  character)  and  hand  them 
over  to  any  foreign  country  anywhere  In  the 
world  on  his  own  whim,  notion,  or  Initiative. 

This,  of  course,  constitutes  a  dodge  of  the 
Constitution's  clear  requirement  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  sole  power  to  declare 
war. 

For.  the  President,  under  this  blank-check 
bill,  would  be  granted  authority  to  do  things 
that  will  properly  and  logically  be  regarded 
as  acts  of  war  by  every  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Passage  of  this  measure  would  be  an  act 
of  congressional  abdication.  The  people's 
representatives  would  be  stripping  themselves 
of  their  power,  responsibility.  Judgment,  and 
control.  They  would  be  turning  over  the  en- 
tire destiny  of  the  Nation  to  one  man. 

With  other  and  conflicting  laws  expressly 
set  aside.  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  make  the  final 
decision  In  each  and  every  case. 

It  was  thus  that  the  German  Reichstag 
and  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  com- 
.mltted  suicide. 

Shall  we  permit  ova  own  National  Legls- 
lattire  to  do  likewise? 

That  Is  precisely  the  issue  at  stake  as  Con- 
gress, our  last  line  of  defense,  begins  delib- 
eration of  this  bold  bid  for  dictatorial  power. 

Otni  GRZATXST  DANGSB 

The  "blank  check"  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress would  authorize  the  President,  on  his 
own  responsibility,  "to  test.  Inspect,  prove, 
repair,  outfit,  recondition,  or  otherwise  to 
place  In  good  working  order,  any  defense 
article  for  any  such  government."  (That 
Is,  of  any  government  which  the  President 
personally  "deems  vital  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States.") 

This,  of  course,  would  empower  the  Pres- 
ident to  permit  the  warships  of  Great  Britain 
or  other  foreign  governments  to  use  Amer- 
ican shipyards  and  to  repair  or  recondition 
those  vessels  with  American  labor,  paid  for 
by  American  taxpayers. 

The  Barkley-McCormack  "blank  check" 
bill  also  provides  that  "the  terms  and  con- 
ditions upon  which  any  foreign  government 
receives  any  aid  authorized  shall  be  those 
which  the  President  deems  satisfactory,  and 
the  benefit  to  the  United  States  may  be 
payment  or  repayment  In  kind  or  property, 
or  any  other  dire<:t  benefit  which  the  Presi- 
dent deems  satisfactory." 

This  provision  would  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  outright  gifts  of  any  part  of 
the  United  States  Fleet,  any  part  of  the 
United  States  Army's  equipment,  or  any 
quantity  of  munitions  especially  manufac- 
tured for  foreign  governments  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  people. 

The  blank-check  bill  further  authorizes 
the  appropriation  from  time  to  time,  "out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  accom- 
plish the  pvirposes  of  this  act." 

But  that  Isn't  all. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  legislation  now 
before  Congress,  the  President  would  be 
given  personal  power  "to  communicate  to 
any  government  any  defense  information 
pertaining  to  any  defense  article  furnished 
to  that  government." 

And  he  would  be  further  empowered  "to 
release  for  export  any  defense  article  to  any 
such  government." 


Under  these  two  provisions,  the  President 
would  be  permitted  to  release  any  secret 
device  possessed  by  the  American  Army  and 
Navy,  such  as  a  bomb  sight. 

The  famous  Sperry  bomb  sight  has  already 
been  released— without  congressional  per- 
mission—but the  administration  has  con- 
tended that  the  Norden  sight  is  a  better  one 
and  has  not  yet  been  released.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  blank-check  blU  the  Norden 
sight  could  also  be  released. 

These  and  other  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
designed  to  meet  the  clamor  raised  by  two 
groups: 

First,  there  are  those  who  would  be  willing 
to  witness  destruction  of  the  American  Re- 
public and  gladly  accept  a  steel-fisted  mili- 
tary dictatorship  in  its  stead,  if  by  this  sacri- 
fice of  liberty  they  could  help  England  win 
her  war.  No  consideration.  In  the  minds  of 
this  group,  outweighs  or  offsets  the  deter- 
mination to  help  England. 

The  second  group  has  labored,  for  the  last 
8  years,  to  discover  any  means  or  method  by 
which  the  form  of  our  Government  can  be 
changed  from  one  requiring  the  consent  of 
the  governed  to  one  demanding  their  sub- 
mission. 

In  the  panic  whipped  up  by  the  New  Deal 
over  the  war  In  Europe,  this  second  group 
sees  an  opportuixlty  to  abolish  a  free  society 
and  to  establish  In' Its  stead  a  society  governed 
by  the  dictatorial  commands  of  men.  rather 
than  by  the  reasonable  provisions  and 
processes  of  law. 

There  is  far  more  to  fear  from  the  plots  of 
these  fanatic  elements  at  home  than  from 
any  conceivable  foreign  force. 

A   DIABOUCAL   DESIGN 

It  has  been  previously  pointed  out  that  one 
of  the  most  insistent  of  the  pressures  support- 
ing the  BarJtley-McCormack  "blank  check" 
bill  now  before  Congress  comes  from  those 
who  would  be  willing,  as  they  themselves 
admit,  to  see  a  complete  dictatorship  sup- 
plant a  free  Republic  in  this  country  If  by 
this  means  they  could  accomplish  victory  for 
a  certain  foreign  nation — the  British  Em- 
pire— In  a  war  3.000  miles  away. 

We  have,  on  various  occasions,  expressed 
our  own  opinion  that  such  an  attitude  is 
viciously  unpatriotic. 

But  let  us  waive  here  all  consideration  of 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  attitude.  Let 
us  consider.  Instead,  the  question  of  whether 
enactment  of  a  bill  providing  for  a  one-man 
dictatorial  warlordshlp  in  this  country  Is  nec- 
essary as  a  means  of  "helping  England." 

At  present,  remember,  there  is  an  enormous 
flow  of  supplies  to  Britain.  And  this  flow  Is 
Increasing  in  volume  day  by  day. 

Already,  rightly  or  wrongly,  we  have  de- 
livered to  Britain  50  of  otir  own  good  naval 
vessels,  hundreds  of  airplanes,  including  the 
so-called  fiying  fortresses,  thousands  of  can- 
non,  tens  of   thousands   of    machine   guns, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  rifles,  and  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  various  kinds  of  ammunition. 
We  are  not  following  the  President's  "rule 
of  thumb" — 50  percent  of  our  plane  produc- 
tion.   We  are  sending  Britain  90  percent. 
An  "arsenal"  for  England? 
We  are  already  an  arsenal. 
Perhaps  our  arsenal  facilities — vast  as  they 
are,    and    with    priorities    already    accorded 
British  over  American  requirements — are  not 
sufficient. 

If  that  Is  so,  then  Congress  should  be  asked 
to  consider  measures  directly  and  specifically 
authorizing  their  enlargement. 

Or  Congress  should  be  asked  to  consider 
specific  requests  for  increasing  flnancial 
assistance  to  the  British  Empire. 

But'  that  is  not  being  done.  Instead,  an 
xmholy  alliance  of  dictatorship-craving  "New 
Dealers"  with  the  very  worst  and  most  anti- 
social elements  of  big  business  in  Interna- 
tional flnance  and  crmmerce  have  cham- 
pioned a  blanket,  blank-check,  one-man  dic- 
tatorship. 
Why? 
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Because  their  Intention,  In  advocatlhg  the 
"blank-check  biU"  is  not  to  "aid  Britain 
short  of  war." 

It  is  their  de-ermlnatlon,  rather,  to  put 
America  Into  the  war— and  to  abolish  the  free, 
republican  fonn  <3f  government  In  this  coun- 
try. 

It  is  tbelr  determination  to  set  up  what 
the  little  handful  constituting  the  eastern 
big  business  brigade  hopes  will  be  fascism, 
and  what  many  an  ardent  New  Dealer  hopes 
will  be  communism — and  what.  In  any  case, 
will  certainly  embody  the  opjxjslte  of  what 
we  are  supposed  to  be  defending,  namely,  our 
free  way  of  life. 

May  we  suggest  that  you  bear  In  mind  that 
a  recent  Gallup  poll  showed  only  12  percent 
of  the  American  people  favoring  a  declaration 
of  war  by  this  country? 

We  do  not  question  the  accuracy  of  that 
figure.  We  do  not  doubt  that  at  least  88  out 
of  every  100  members  of  our  population  as 
a  whole  want  this  country  to  stay  out  of  the 
European  war. 

It  seems  highly  Important,  therefore,  that 
we  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  pending 
"blank-check  bill"  will  not  only  put  the 
United  States  into  the  war  but  also  create 
here  a  dictatorship  xmsurpassed  in  power  and 
rigor  by  anything,  in  Germany,  Italy,  Russia, 
or  Japan. 

By  means  of  high-pressure  propaganda  and 
conscienceless  smearing  of  all  opposition,  the 
people  are  being  deceived,  and  their  repre- 
sentatives at  Washington  are  being  ruthless- 
ly lashed,  stanipeded,  and  browbeaten  into 
enactment  of  a  measure  that  will  create  con- 
ditions abhorrent  to  probably  9  out  of  every 
10  Americans. 

It  is  time  that  the  people  fully  acquainted 
themselves  with  the  enormity  of  the  looming 
disaster  now  menacing  their  peace  and  liberty. 

It  is  time  that  they  came  to  the  support 
of  their  intimidated  Congressmen  with  such 
a  mighty  flood  of  letters  and  telegrams  as 
will  afford  a  true  measurement  of  national 
conviction  and  national  purpose  for  and 
against  this  black  "blank  check"  monstrosity. 

TTKPSSPASED,   Vrx   IMVm   WAS 

Too  much  attention  could  not  be  given  to 
that  section  of  the  pending  Barkley-McCor- 
mack blank-check  bill  which  would  give  the 
President  complete  personal  power  to  test, 
Inspect,  prove,  repair,  outfit,  recondition,  or 
otherwise  to  place  In  good  working  order  any 
defense  article  for  any  foreign  government. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  the  President 
would  be  authorized  to  open  American  ports 
for  the  outfitting  or  repairing  of  warships  for 
the  British  Empire. 

A  Joint  statement  Issued  by  the  two  spon- 
sors of  the  administration-drafted  bill.  Sen- 
ator Babklkt,  of  Kentucky,  and  Representa- 
tive McCoBMAcx,  of  Massachusetts,  explained 
this  provision,  as  follows: 

"It  could  conceivably  mean,  for  example, 
that  the  British  battle  cruiser  Renown  could 
be  repaired  In  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  If  the 
President  considered  It  in  the  interest  of  our 
national  defense  to  do  so.  The  provision  is 
bread  enough  to  permit  the  use  of  any  of  our 
military,  naval,  or  air  bases  to  outfit  and  re- 
pair weapons  of  countries  whose  defense  he 
considers  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States." 

This  particular  provision  has  been  one  of 
those  which  have  almost  taken  the  breath  of 
Senators  and  Representatives,  including  a 
great  many  who  heretofore  have  been  faith- 
ful supporters  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  foreign  and 
domestic  policies. 

For  the  policy  envisioned  imder  this  provi- 
sion, it  Is  nowhere  disputed,  would  be  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  international  law,  which 
has  uncouditlonally  recognized  as  an  act  of 
war,  the  opening  of  neutral  ports  for  the 
outfltting  or  repairing  of  belligerent  warships. 

Indeed,  the  famous  Alabama  claims,  a  se- ' 
rles  of  demands  for  indemnity  made  upon 
Oreat  Biltain  by  the  United  States,  were 


based  upon  Britain's  faUure  to  observe  this 
ot>llgatlon  of  International  law. 

The  Alabama  claims,  in  most  instances,  rose 
out  of  damages  inflicted  by  Confederate  ves- 
sels which  had  been  built,  repaired,  or  fit- 
ted out  in  English  waters  and  permitted  to 
sail  thence. 

They  were  adjudicated  by  a  court  composed 
of  men  appointed  by  England,  the  United 
States,  Italy,  Brazil,  and  Switzerland.  And 
this  court  rvUed  that  the  British  must  pay 
the  Government  at  Washington  an  Indemnity 
of  fifteen  and  one-half  million  dollars. 

If  the  United  States  proceeds,  as  Mr.  Roose- 
velt purposes,  under  the  blank-check  pro- 
gram, to  open  American  ports  and  navy  yards 
for  the  construction,  reconditioning,  or  re- 
pair of  British  warships.  Germany  would 
have  against  us  the  same  complaint  and  the 
same  sound  argument  which  the  United 
States  pressed  against  Great  Britain  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War. 

This  policy,  moreover,  far  from  "keeping 
the  war  away  from  the  United  States,"  would 
be  well  calculated  to  provoke  direct  and  force- 
ful reprisals  against  us,  of  such  a  character 
as  alnKwt  certainly  to  move  us  Instantly  to 
active  participation  in  the  war,  with  men, 
munitions,  and  everything  at  our  disposal. 

But  meanwhile,  having  given  priority  to 
British  requirements,  we  would  find  ourselves 
ill-prepared  to  enter  upon  such  a  serious 
undertaking. 

Moreover,  the  Barkley-McCormack  "blank 
check"  bill  in  effect  repeals  Important  pro- 
visions of  three  major  statutes  forbidding 
the  aid  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  determined  to 
give  to  the  British.     These  are: 

(1)  The  Espionage  Act  of  1917,  which 
makes  It  unlawful  to  take  any  vessel  of  war 
out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
for  the  use  of  any  belligerent. 

(2)  The  Johnson  Act,  which  makes  It  un- 
lawful to  extend  loans  and  credits  to  nations 
In  default  on  their  World  War  obligations  to 
the  United  States. 

(3)  The  NeutraUty  Act,  which  forbids 
credits  of  any  kind  to  any  foreign  nation  en- 
gaged  In  war. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  heretofore 
given,  and  for  yet  other  reasons  to  be  listed 
hereafter,  the  News-Sentinel  strongly  opposes 
passage  of  the  Barkley-McCormack  bill,  de- 
scribed by  Senator  Hoam  Johnson,  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  a  "monstrous"  measure. 

BXLIGIOtrS  rSEEDOM  MXNACSO 

One  of  the  strongest  protests  yet  filed 
against  the  pending  Barkley-McCormack 
(blank -check)  bill  is  that  which  comes  from 
the  Church  League  of  America  branding  the 
measure  as  viciously  dictatorial  and  a  menace 
to  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

The  Church  League  announces  Its  determi- 
nation to  aid  those  numerous  pasters  and 
laymen  who  have  been  stunned  and  aroused 
by  the  blank-check  meastire  "to  lay  before 
Congress  their  preponderant  conviction  this 
is  probably  the  most  dangerous  proposal  to 
the  United  States  ever  to  have  achieved  the 
status  of  an  administration  bill." 

The  league  gravely  points  out  "some  of  the 
meanings  to  the  freedom  of  the  American 
pulpit  and  of  the  church  press." 

It  mentions  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
more  influential  religious  Jotimals,  including 
notably  the  Christian  Century,  has  "warned 
the  churches  that  the  President  would  do  his 
utmost  to  Involve  this  country  In  war." 

And  It  properly  stresses  the  fact  that  un- 
less the  people  Immediately  and  In  enormous 
numbers  break  through  the  shell  of  their 
lethargy  and  indifference  to  potir  a  veritable 
flood  of  htmdreds  ot  thousands  of  letters  and 
telegrams  upon  the  desks  of  their  Senators 
and  Representatives  at  Washington,  "the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation,  neither  by  ballot  Ddt 
through  their  dtily  elected  representatives  in 
Congress,  will  have  even  a  voice  in  the  fateful 
decision." 

The  Church  League  Is  most  deeply  con- 
cerned by  the  blank  cbeck  bill's  provlslcxi 


that  the  President  shall  have  power  "from 
time  to  time  to  promulgate  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

It  asks:  "What  could  happen  to  a  clergy- 
man or  to  church  periodicals  should  either 
raise  a  voice  against  any  act  which  the 
President  might  perform?" 

Well,  under  the  provision  of  this  blank- 
check  bill,  the  President  would  be  suthorlaed 
to  "exercise  any  power  or  authority  con- 
ferred on  him  by  this  act.  throxigh  such  de- 
partment, agency,  or  officer  as  he  shall  di- 
rect." 

Any  protest  which  might  be  filed  against 
one  of  the  President's  policies  or  acts  would 
very  probably  lead.  In  the  league's  opinion, 
to  "suppression  of  the  church  jserlodlcal"  so 
protesting.  And  it  might  lead  to  a  pastor 
Niemoeller  status  for  a  protesting  clergyman. 

The  News-Sentinel  believes  that  the 
Church  League  of  America  speaks  the  senti- 
ments of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country  when  it  concludes  Its 
statement  with  the  following  declaration  and 
appeal: 

"The  Church  League  hates  Hltlerlsm,  but 
it  shuns  any  attempt  of  Congress  to  appease 
President  Roosevelt   by  conferring   Hltlerlst 
powers  on  him   by  abdicating  Its  constltu-  ■ 
tlonal  authority. 

"We  do  not  oppose  all  possible  aid  to  Oreat 
Britain  and  her  allies,  but  we  would  safe- 
guard the  way  in  which  that  aid  is  extended 
through  ptopex  congressional  action.  We  ask 
the  Congress  to  retain  those  powers  which 
the  President,  by  this  bill,  seeks  to  have 
vested  In  himself  alone— a  doctrine  aMiorrent 
to  the  American  people. 

"We  call  fcH-  prayCT  and  action  against  this 
tragic  bUl. 

"Write  or  telegraph  the  members  of  your 
State's  delegation  In  Congress. 

"The  time  Is  short.    Act  now  I" 

Persons  Interested  in  responding  to  the 
Church  League's  appeal  should  send  their 
letters  and  telegrams  to  the  following  Indi- 
ana Congressmen: 

Hon.  Pkxdebxck  Van  Nuts  and  Hon.  Rat- 
MOND  E.  Wnxis — ^both  to  be  addressed  at 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Gcoioi  W.  Gnxn,  Hon.  Pokxst  A. 
Haxnsbs,  Hon.  Robeit  A.  Osant,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam T.  ScHtn,TS,  Hon.  Chaxixs  A.  Hallick,  » 
Hon.  NoBLS  J.  Johnson,  Hon.  Gkkald  W. 
Landis,  Hon.  John  W.  Bokhnx,  Jr.,  Hon. 
Eabl  Wilson,  Hon.  Ratmond  S.  Snnfam, 
Hon.  William  H.  Labsabcc,  and  Hon.  Lonxs 
Ludlow — all  to  be  addressed  at  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

If  It  was  wrong  In  principle  for  this  coun- 
try to  send  food  and  medicine  to  innocent 
persons  in  occupied  European  areas  a  month 
or  so  ago.  It  is  still  wrong  in  principle — even 
if  President  Roosevelt  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment have  embarrassed  their  claque  by  now 
approving  the  humanitarian  plan. 

Among  the  many  outstanding  American 
newspapers  opposed  to  the  Roosevelt  policy 
of  war-mongerlng  Is  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star,  which  commends  the  attitude  of  un- 
hyphenated patriots  like  Buxton  K.  W.tranti, 
and  agrees  with  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana that  tar  us,  war,  under  a  Roosevelt  dic- 
tatorship and  warlordshlp,  would  be  "the 
final  disaster." 

The  President's  personal  messenger  to  Lon- 
don once  called  the  Governor  of  Georgia  a 
"yap."  On  another  occasion,  he  said  the 
American  people  were  "too  damned  dumb  to 
imderstand"  questions  of  public  policy.  On 
yet  another  occasion,  he  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  the  delegates  to  a  Demo- 
cratic national  convention  were  "too  damned 
dumb"  to  pick  even  a  Vice  Presidential  can- 
didate. What  a  dlpl6matl  Btit  he's  getting 
away  with  It. 

If  the  climax  in  this  war  is  coming  soon. 
It  might  be  well  for  the  British  to  allow  for 
something  which  is  not  being  expected.    If 
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•reryone  Is  conTlnced  thst  the  Germans  will 
attempt  invasion  of  England  from  Prance 
•cross  the  narrowest  point,  namely  between 
ZXner  and  Calais.  It  Is  reasonably  certain 
that  Germany  wont  attempt  invasion  at 
tkat  point.  That  would  be  too  much  like  a 
quarterback  letting  the  other  team  know  In 
advance  what  kind  of  play  he  Is  expecting 
to  order  his  team  to  run.  In  war.  as  else- 
where, the  expected  thing  should  be  the  un- 
sxispected. 

Putting  a  2-year,  or  even  a  1-year,  time  limit 
on  the  Barkley-McCormack  "blank  check" 
bill  would  not  be  any  Insurance  against  the 
accomplishment  of  Irreparable  evils  of  a  most 
■erlous  character.  The  Congress  should  sim- 
ply refuse  to  grant  to  this  or  any  other  Presi- 
dent the  powers  asked  in  the  "blank  check" 
bill — tat  any  length  of  time.  A  man  of 
Roosevelt's  disposition  and  inclinations  could 
accomplish  involvement  of  this  coimtry  In  a 
foreign  war  in  far  less  than  a  year's  time.  In 
fact  our  entire  participation  In  the  World 
War  lasted  only  a  year  and  a  half.  An3rway, 
•s  the  Chicago  Tribune  says,  "you  can't  time- 
limit  a  dictatorship."  Defeat  the  "blank 
check"  bill. 

Then  is  no  place  In  American  life  for  any 
group  or  clique  or  faction  Inclined  toward 
encouragement  of  any  dual  allegiances.  Any 
man  who  will  stand  up  and  give  the  Nazi 
Mlute  and  shout  "Hell  Hitler"  deserves  only 
to  be  tnunedlately  o\isted  from  the  United 
BUtes.  And  equally  any  man  who  will  lift 
his  glass  in  toast  to  a  foreign  monarch  while 
singing  God  Save  the  King  sbotild  be  Just 
as  promptly  and  Just  as  rudely  ousted  from 
this  country.  Tet  there  Is  at  least  one  or- 
ganization in  this  coiutry  whose  dinners  are 
commonly  and  extensively  reported,  and 
whose  membership,  constituted  of  extraordi- 
narily "prominent"  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  habitually  sings  the  British  anthem 
and  openly  advocates  reabsorptlon  of  this 
'Ountiy  into  the  British  Empire.  And  thus 
far  nobody  has  suggested  driving  that  organl- 
r^tlon  out  of  existence  or  Its  members  Into 
deserved  exile.    How  come? 

Grimly  commented  Senator  Whsxlkr  :  "Aid 
for  Britain.  Aid  for  China.  Aid  for  Greece. 
It's  the  New  Deal's  trlple-A  foreign  policy — 
plow  under  every  fourth  American  boy." 
Angrily  screamed  the  President :  "Untruthful, 
dastardly,  unpatriotic,  rotten!"  Calmly  re- 
marked Whxklbi:  "The  President  has  lost 
his  temper.  I  hope  my  statement  may  be 
proved  untrue:  I  hope  no  American  boys  will 
be  plowed  under  because  of  this  administra- 
tion's war-minded  foreign  policy.  But  the 
President's  criticism  of  my  remark  has  now 
raised  a  clean-cut  question:  Whether  or  not 
this  bill  would  lead  us  into  war."  Yes.  in- 
deed. And  '"t  the  congressional  and  editorial 
discussion  h  .ve  due  regard  for  that  ques- 
tion— as  al£o  for  the  unquestionable  fact 
that  enactment  of  this  bill  would  create  a 
complete  dictatorship  in  the  United  States. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  clear  that,  as  Representative 
BAiciLTOir  PisR  <who  represents  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's home  district  in  the  Lower  House) 
comments.  "Mr.  Wheeler's  remarks  have  got- 
ten under  the  President's  skin.  But  If  the 
shoe  fits,  let  him  wear  it."  We  think  it  does 
flt,  extraordinarily  well. 

{Prom    the    Fort   Wayne    News-Sentinel    of 
January  18.  1941) 

Loyalty  is  among  the  rarest  of  virtues.  If 
70U  dont  think  so,  ask  John  Gamer. 

A  democracy  of  the  kind  we  want  is  one 
where  they  always  prosecute  in  preference  to 
persecuting. 

Any  resemblance  between  MxissoUnl  and 
his  Idol,  Napoleon,  can  now  be  truly  labeled 
"mostly  superficial." 

A  popular  magazine  lists  the  10  most 
powerful  persons  in  Washington.  Only  1 
of  them  was  hired  by  the  people. 

The  United  States  needs  a  Congress  Just 
M  reluctant  to  part  with  its  authority  as 
Prcaldent  Roosevelt  la  to  part  with  his. 


Those  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of 
setting  up  an  adeq\iate  national  defense  seem 
to  rate  emotion  higher  than  motion. 

The  jigsaw  puzzle  craze  was  Just  a  harmless 
one  until  the  dictators  took  it  up  and  started 
using  the  terra  firms  in  Eiirope  as  parts  to 
be  fitted. 

The  Nation's  sense  of  security  wUl  be 
heightened  If  news  ever  comes  from  Wash- 
ington that  some  of  the  Communists  on  the 
Government  pay  roll  have  been  fired. 

Freedom  is  something  like  the  mythological 
bird  known  as  the  phoenix.  Every  so  many 
himdred  years  It  seems  to  jximp  Into  the  fire 
and  be  burned  to  ashes,  only  to  rise  again  a 
new,  young,  and  sturdy  creature. 

There  is  not  a  newspaperman  In  Washing- 
ton who  does  not  know  that  privately  and 
imofflcially  the  administration  Is  determined, 
within  the  next  3  months  or  less  time,  to 
adjust  our  naval  policy  so  as  to  strengthen 
the  British  convoy  system.  When  that  hap- 
pens— as  happen  It  will,  and  soon,  unless 
the  American  people  Immediately  demand 
that  Congress  prevent — the  United  States 
will  be  at  war.  and  no  declaration  of  war 
by  Congress  will  be  required  to  confirm  that 
status. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  other  nations  are 
disposed  to  look  upon  Uncle  Sam  as  the 
most  stupid  of  souls.  All  the  countries  In 
the  world  today  are  pouring  propaganda  Into 
this  country  and  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  are  paying  the  postage  bill, 
even  though  most  of  this  propaganda  Is 
directed  at  destroying  the  American  form 
of  government.  Under  international  postal 
treaties,  countries  of  origin  for  foreign  mall 
are  allowed  to  retain  the  postage  and  as  a 
result  all  the  propaganda  mailed  from 
abroad  to  the  United  States  is  having  its 
postage  paid  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  postage  is  estimated  to  amount 
to  about  $500,000  a  year.  Since  the  United 
States  carries  on  no  such  propaganda  activi- 
ties, there  Is  no  reciprocation  possible.  But 
even  if  the  United  States  did  begin  propa- 
ganda activities  abroad,  none  of  the  other 
countries  would  allow  It  to  enter. 

Significantly,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  did  not  Include  among  the  freedoms 
for  which  this  country  should  fight,  the  tra- 
ditional right  of  a  free  people  to  a  free  press. 
Tb  be  sure,  he  did  include  freedom  of  speech, 
but  the  two  are  not  quite  the  same.  Both 
are  essential  to  liberty,  freedom  of  the  press 
as  much  as  freedom  of  speech.  Abolish  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  freedom  of  speech  soon 
falls  to  exist,  because  it  is  a  free  press  which 
can  alone  etTectively  champion  the  right  of 
free  speech.  The  President  has  long  insisted 
upon  regarding  freedom  of  the  press  as  a 
proprietary  right  of  publishers,  which  It  is 
not  and  never  should  be.  Freedom  of  the 
press  Is  a  proprietary  right  of  all  free  citizens. 
Without  It,  they  cannot  be  free.  Dating  from 
the  time  that  President  Roosevelt  sought  to 
have  a  press  license  clause  Inserted  In  the 
newspaper  N.  R.  A.  code,  and  the  occasion 
shortly  afterward  when  he  referred  sneerlngly 
to  a  statement  in  that  code  making  It  plain 
that  the  press  was  not  waiving  Its  constitu- 
tional rights  to  freedom,  President  Roosevelt 
has  been  against  a  free  press.  That  opposition 
deserves  to  be  zealously  watched. 

It's  very  right  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
the  current  controversy  on  foreign  policy 
is  nonpartisan.  It  is  also  desirable  that 
we  not  forget  that  millions  of  persons  sev- 
ered their  ordinary  party  affiliations  to  vote 
for  Wendell  Willkie  in  the  belief  that  he 
stood  against  the  foreign-war-mlnded  who 
had  been  careless  of  true  national  defense. 
But.  as  Gen.  Hugh  Johnson  (himself  a 
Democrat)  says:  "It  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  Mr.  Willkie  to  go  farther  than 
he  has  now  gone  to  repudiate  this  support 
and  those  ardent  followers  of  the  American 
doctrine  and  of  himself  personally."  In- 
deed, as  the  general  continues:  "Mr.  Willkie 
has  made  many  of  his  supporters  appear 
i  to  be  the  most  gullible  of  suckers  and  him- 


self to  be  what  shrewder  men  suspected  all 
along— to  put  it  as  charitably  as  possible, 
an  opportunist  and  a  man  who  has  not 
learned  the  first  lesson  of  leadership,  which 
is  that  no  chieftain  can  expect  loyalty  from 
his  people  unless  he  gives  an  even  greater 
measure  of  loyalty  to  them.  This  Is  the 
man  who  promised  to  lead  a  'loyal  but 
watchful  opposition!"  Denouncing  Mr. 
Willkie  for  his  servile  antics  In  yes-yessing 
the  blank  check  warlordship  proposal.  Gen- 
eral Johnson  winds  up  with  the  comment 
that  Mr.  Willkie's  "charm  and  appearance 
of  candor  were  not  enough  to  counterbal- 
ance his  lack  of  experience,  education,  and 
poise  in  positions  of  public  responsibility," 
adding:  "The  glare  and  glamor  of  his  sky- 
rocket excursion  into  national  favor  dazzled 
him.  •  *  •  In  this  rarefied  atmosphere 
he  Is  Just  a  big  Hoosler  hick.  •  •  •  I 
myself  am  an  Oklahoma  hick — Just  a  local 
yokel.  I  supported  him  as  blindly  as  any- 
one." Many,  of  course,  did  not  support 
him  blindly.  They  merely  backed  him  In 
the  belief  that  he  was,  so  to  speak,  "the  lesser 
of  two  evils." 

AN   INCOMPARABLE  CLASSIC 

Continuing  citations  from  the  pre-war  ad- 
dresses of  the  late  Lord  Lothian,  British 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  as  a  re- 
proof to  those  "Americans"  who  are  proving 
themselves  "more  British  than  the  British," 
we  would  stress  the  point  made  by  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  this  week: 

"That  a  great  discrepancy  existed  between 
what  the  Ambassador  said  to  the  American 
people  in  his  last  address  and  what  he  had 
long  been  saying  before  that  to  his  own 
countrymen." 

We  have  previously  noted  that  on  March  3. 
1937.  Lord  Lothian,  In  an  address  at  Man- 
chester, predicted  that  by  one  means  or  an- 
other there  must  be  a  disappearance  of  the 
anarchy  which  existed  on  the  Etiropean  Con- 
tinent— an  anarchy  of  "multitudinous  na- 
tional sovereignties." 

Here  we  would  quote  the  distinguished 
British  statesman  further  in  that  connection : 

"It  Is  going  to  disappear  either  through 
federation,  which  Is  the  democratic  way,  or 
through  an  Integration  consequent  on  the 
rise  of  the  great  totalitarian  powers.  We  can 
see  the  process  going  on  In  Eiu-ope  and  Asia 
under  our  eyes,  whereby  the  great  military 
powers,  either  by  compulsion  or  by  the  mag- 
netic attraction  of  their  own  strength,  con- 
solidate a  group  of  otherwise  autonomous 
units  to  whom  they  promise  peace,  security, 
and  prosperity  in  return  for  entering  their 
orbit  and  for  accepting  mutually  satisfactory 
arrangements  for  trade." 

He  did  not  believe  that  world  unity  was 
Immediately  In  prospect,  or  that  it  could  t)e 
rationally  anticipated  for  many  years  to  come. 
He  had  no  notion  of  any  one  politico- 
economic  system  being  forced  into  being 
"everywhere  in  the  world." 

Unlike  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Lord  Lothian  was  not 
a  day-dreaming  romanticist;  he  was  a  hard- 
headed  realist.  80  the  British  statesman 
said: 

"World  unity  is,  of  course,  at  present  en- 
tirely out  of  sight.  But  that  'he  world  is 
going  to  fall  into  four  or  five  main  political 
and  economic  groups,  each  in  great  measure 
self-supporting,  each  imder  the  leadership  of 
a  great  state  equipped  with  modern  military 
and  air  power,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  seems. 
certain.  And  nothing  that  we  can  do  can 
prevent  It." 

As  for  Britain's  role  In  the  World  War  of 
1914-18.  Lord  Lothian  said,  on  June  29.  1937: 

"At  the  end  of  It,  not  only  were  certain 
groups  of  Germans,  like  the  Austrians,  for- 
bidden to  unite  with  Germany,  but  consid- 
erable numbers  of  Germans  Just  outside  the 
German  frontiers  were  united  with  other 
countries.  •  •  •  Now,  If  the  principle  of 
self-determination  were  applied  on  behalf  of 
Germany  In  the  way  In  which  it  was  applied 
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•gainst  her,  it  would  mean  the  reentry  of 
Austria  into  Germany,  the  union  of  the 
Sudeten  Deutsch,  Danzig,  and  possibly 
Memel,  with  Germany;  and  certain  adjust- 
ments with  Poland  in  Silesia  and  the  Cor- 
ridor." 

It  is  almost  forgotten  by  a  great  many  to- 
day that  this  war  now  going  on  in  Europe 
started  over  the  issue  of  "certain  adjustments 
with  Poland  In     •     •     •     the  Corridor." 

Also  largely  overlooked  are  the  following 
ftirther  observations  made  on  June  29,  1937, 
by  Lord  Lothian,  who  was  later  to  come  over 
here  and  tell  us  that  the  war  which  Eng- 
land declared  against  Germany  over  Poland 
was  somehow  "our"  war: 

"On  the  economic  side,  there  Is  a  certain 
natural  balance  between  the  various  coun- 
tries of  southeastern  Europe  and  Germany. 
If  political  antagonism  could  be  eliminated, 
economic  arrangements  could  be  made  be- 
tween the  various  states  which  would  give  to 
all  of  them  a  higher  standard  of  living  and 
far  greater  economic  stability." 

He  saw.  as  generally  desirable,  a  condi- 
tion in  which  "central  Evirope  should  settle 
down."  And  he  declared,  "TTut  is  only  pos- 
sible. In  my  Judgment,  under  German  lead- 
ership." 

What  of  the  "moral"  case — the  case  for 
law.  for  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  for  freedom 
against  autocracy? 

In  a  letter  to  the  London  Times,  July  13, 

1938.  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  before 
England  declared  war  on  Germany,  Lord 
Lothian  had  this  to  say: 

"We  have  had  experience  of  one  vast  war 
fought  by  a  collection  of  democracies  •  •  • 
to  defend  freedom  against  autocracy  and  to 
maintain  the  sanctity  of  treaties.  Most 
people  now  feel  that  while  the  cause  was 
Just,  the  remedy  was  almost  as  fatal  as  the 
disease." 

He  preferred  the  morality  of  realism  to 
the  morality  of  ill-considered  crusades: 

"It  is  quite  certain  that  morality  does  not 
require  us  to  call  upon  our  countrymen  or 
other  people  to  pay  the  price  of  world  war 
to  prevent  relatively  minor  atrocities  or 
breaches  of  Justice.  Mankind  is  not  going 
to  be  benefited  by  multiplying  carnage  and 
destruction  a  thousandfold  for  the  sake  of 
questions  that  will  inunedlately  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  vast  and  cataclysmic  issues  of  gen- 
eral war." 

In   an   Observer   article,   on   February   26, 

1939.  this  outstanding  British  statesman,  who 
died  while  In  this  country  engaged  In  an 
attempt  to  Involve  the  United  States  In  the 
war  which  he  had  earlier  said  was  not  even 
any  of  Britain's  prop>er  business,  noted  that — 
"Anglo-American  cooperation  obviously  oper- 
ates to  the  benefit  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth and  not  so  obviously  to  the  benefit  of 
the  United  States  " 

-The  man  was  always  ruthlessly  frank  when 
he  was  not  working  as  an  ambassador. 

60,  as  the  Post  says : 

"If  the  United  States  should  now  adopt  the 
European  war  in  a  total  manner  and  save 
England,  the  claim  of  Lord  Lothian  to  the 
highest  niche  in  Great  Britain's  gallery  of 
diplomats  could  hardly  be  disputed.  •  •  • 
He  could  make  Americans  believe  that  their 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  a  borrowed  plume,  and 
that  for  a  century  of  success,  freedom,  and 
security,  they  were  Indebted  to  the  British 
Navy  and  to  a  ring  of  benign  fortresses, 
named  Britain,  Gibraltar,  Cape  Town,  Suez, 
Singapore,  and  Australia.  •  •  •  Lord 
Lothian  did  say.  In  1938,  that  if  the  war  came 
and  the  history  of  it  were  ever  written,  no 
dispassionate  historian  would  blame  Germany 
alone,  even  though  she  had  struck  the  first 
blow.  Here  one  must  remember  what  his 
passion  was:  To  confine  the  war  to  conti- 
nental Europe,  to  let  Europe  find  her  own 
balance.  In  any  case  to  keep  England  out  of 
it.  •  •  •  And  it  was  founded  upon  the 
fear,  or  the  vision,  that  the  policy  England 
was  pursuing,  and  did  ttUl  pursue,  would 


bring  to  pass  her  own  downfall.  He  was 
neither  a  pacifist  nor  an  appeaser.  Hi«  one 
soul  was  British.  •  •  •  His  Baltimore 
speech,  read  to  the  American  people  as  he 
lay  dying,  is  the  incomparable  classic  of 
propaganda." 

Incomparably  classic,  especially  In  that  it 
has  been  greedily  gtUped  down  as  sovereign 
truth  by  a  not  inconsiderable  section  of  our 
American  society  whose  own  incapacity  for 
discrimination  and  analysis  is  fashioned  into 
a  weapon  wherewith  to  abuse  and  belabor  all 
who  would  warn  them  that  what  they  gulp 
is  rank  poison. 

If  this  country  loses  Its  liberty,  it  will  go 
to  war;  If  it  goes  to  war.  It  will  lose  its  liberty. 
That  It  will  do  both  is  assured  if  the  Barkley- 
McCormack  "blank  check"  bill  becomes  law. 

And  if  that  happens,  it  will  happen  because 
Lord  Lothian's  "incomparable  classic"  of  Brit- 
ish propaganda  has  been  suicidally  accepted 
as  a  suitable  basis  for  American  foreign 
policy 

In  this  and  thousands  of  other  American 
communities  where  newspapers  have  made 
available  to  the  public  the  full  text  of  the 
Barkley-McCormack  "blank  check"  bill 
American  minds  are  conducting  a  careftil  and 
complete  analysis  of  that  measure's  ingre- 
dients. 

They  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  take  any- 
body's word  for  the  natiire  and  character  of 
the  dictatorship  bill.  They  can  see  with 
their  own  eyes  what  the  measure  provides. 

They  know  that  it  U  titled  a  bill  "further 
to  promote  the  defense  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

And  they  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  In  the 
light  of  EUbsequent  provisions  the  bill's  own 
phraseology  and  definitions  mark  it  as  "a  bill 
for  the  defense  of  any  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  «hich  may  be  designated  by  the 
President  personally." 

Under  section  2  cf  the  Barkley-McCormack 
bill  there  is  a  rather  elaborate  definition  of 
"defense  article." 

But  subsections  (a)  1,  (a)  2.  and  (a)  3  are 
rendered  superfluous  and  insignillcant  by 
subsection  (a)  4,  which  gives  the  President 
authority  over  "any  other  commodity  or 
article  for  defense." 

And  since  the  word  "defense"  is  undefined 
in  the  bill,  the  whole  of  section  2  makes 
"conuncdity  or  article  for  defense"  synony- 
mous with  "any  commodity  or  article  what- 
soever." 

Under  section  3  (a).  In  the  professed  In- 
terest of  "national  defense"  (which  the  bill 
nowhere  defines),  the  President  Is  definitely 
authorized  to  violate  or  disregard  the  John- 
son Act,  the  Neutrality  Act,  the  wages-and- 
hoxirs  law,  the  social -sectulty  law,  or  any 
law. 

He  may  do  this  In  commanding  construc- 
tion of  any  commodity  or  article  by  any 
concern  under  any  conditions  which  he  may 
personally  stipulate. 

He  may  do  this  in  disposing  (In  any  man- 
ner, including  the  process  of  gift  or  dona- 
tion) of  any  commodity  or  article. 

He  may  do  this  In  testing.  Inspecting,  re- 
pairing, outfitting,  reconditioning,  or  other- 
wise placing  in  good  working  order  any  com- 
modity or  article  for  any  government,  re- 
gardless of  risk  of  Incurring  military  retalia- 
tion by  any  other  government. 

He  may  do  this  in  giving  any  information 
to  any  government  which  he  may  person- 
ally stipulate  or  designate. 

In  one  way  or  another,  he  would  be  au- 
thorized to  give  any  commodity  or  article  to 
any  such  nation  or  Its  government. 

And  he  may  do  all  this,  and  release  to 
such  government  any  information  concern- 
ing any  commodity  or  any  article  to  any 
n&J:ion  without  any  remuneration  to  the 
U'nited  States  or  its  Government  or  people. 

Section  4  of  the  "blank  check"  dictator- 
ship bill  forbids  the  transfer  of  any  such 
information  or  any  commodity  or  article  to 


any  other  government  by  the  government  to 
which  such  Information,  commodity,  or  ar- 
ticle has  been  transmitted  by  the  President. 

But  such  an  agreement  would  be,  of 
course,  voided  by  force  In  the  event  of  mili- 
tary defeat  of  the  government  to  which  such 
transfer  had  been  made  by  the  President. 

By  the  provision  of  section  6  (a),  any 
amount  of  money  in  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury not  specifically  earmarked  for  other  pur- 
poees  may  be  written  into  the  blank  space  for 
the  bill's  "blank  check"  for  the  President  to 
use  In  the  personal  direction  of  an  unde- 
fined national  defense. 

Section  «  (b)  designates  what  shall  be 
done  with  money  (if  any)  received  by  the 
United  States  from  any  nation  to  which  It 
has  transferred  any  commodity,  article,  or 
information. 

But  the  bill  does  not  provide  that  ther* 
need  be  any  money  reverting  to  the  United 
States  in  exchange  for  such  commodity,  ar- 
ticle, or  information. 

Under  section  7  of  this  astounding  dic- 
tatorship proposal,  holders  of  patents  on 
any  commodity,  article,  or  information  trans- 
ferred to  any  foreign  government  by  the 
President  shall  be  paid  any  royalties  col- 
lected from  such  government. 

But  the  bill  does  not  assure  such  holden 
of  patents  that  there  shall  be  any  royalties 
so  collected. 

By  the  provisions  of  section  8  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  may  seize  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  produced  anywhere 
by  any  government. 

The  ninth  and  final  section  of  the  war-lord- 
dlctatorshlp  bill  reiterates  the  President's 
power  to  expedite  accomplishment  of  any  of 
the  possibilities  here  outlined. 

Indeed,  it  declares,  in  so  many  words,  that 
the  President  may  from  time  to  time  per- 
sonally "promulgate  such  rules  and  regxila- 
tions  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to 
carry  cut  any  of  the  provisions  cf  this  act." 

Here,  of  covirse,  the  question  of  what  U 
necessary  and  what  is  proper  is  left  solely  to 
the  Judgment  of  the  President. 

This  final  provision  further  adds  that  the 
President  "may  exercise  any  power  or  author- 
ity conferred  on  him  by  this  act  through  such 
department,  agency,  or  officer  as  he  shall 
direct." 

And  by  the  prior  provisions  of  the  meas- 
ure, he  would  be  powered  to  create  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  officers,  to  carry  out 
his  conunands — none  of  these  departments, 
agencies,  or  officers  to  be  responsible  to.  or 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of,  the 
people  or  their  Congress. 

Finally.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  la 
order  to  accomplish  repeal  of  this  measure 
(once  It  has  been  enacted),  it  would  be 
necessary  to  muster  a  two-thirds  vote  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  if  the  President 
should  interpose  his  veto  to  Implement  hla 
refusal  to  surrender  the  powers  which  the 
"blank  check"  bill  confers  upon  him. 

The  Chicago  Tribime,  in  a  page  one  edi- 
torial on  Friday  morning,  made  this  true 
statement : 

"The  people  who  call  this  a  war-dictator- 
ship bill  have  named  it  correctly.  It  Is 
supported  by  persons  who  want  to  put  the 
United  States  into  the  war  and  who  wlU 
sacrifice  their  country  to  the  dlctatorahip 
If  that  Is  the  price  to  be  paid  for  what 
they  want,  and  by  persons  who  will  take  the 
war  if  it  Is  the  means  of  getting  the  dic- 
tatorship." 

It  U  in  the  light  of  the  bill's  own  pro- 
visions that  it  should  be  impartlaUy  Jtidged. 
without  primary  regard  for  who  is  for  It  or 
against  it. 

It  is  not  so  important  who  Is  supporting 
the  bill  or  who  is  opposing  it. 

It  Is  tremendously  Important  what  the 
bill  would  accomplish. 

An  honest,  sot>er,  point-by-point  analyaie 
of  the  bill's  own  terms  cannot  well  fall  to 
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oonvinoe  any  fair-minded,  patriotic,  llberty- 
loTlng  American  that  thia  measure  would 
•CGompllah  simply  this: 

The  early  end  of  our  peace  and  the  de- 
struction of  our  Republic. 

RK  SAW  THS  nCTTTRS  CIXASLT 

A3  the  late  Lord  Lothian,  British  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  lay  dying  in 
Washington  his  last  address  was  being  read 
over  the  radio  from  nearby  Baltimore. 

In  the  conclusion  of  that  message  to  the 
Anwrican  people.  Lord  Lothian  said:  "I  have 
done.  •  •  •  If  you  back  us,  you  will  not 
be  backing  a  quitter." 

A  few  hours  later  his  sotU  had  taken  flight. 

This  was  the  same  Lord  Lothian  who,  as 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  points  out  in  a 
brilliant  editorial  this  week,  "saw  the  war 
from  afar  and  foretold  the  very  design  of 
It  •  •  •  and  exhorted  Great  Britain  to 
,  leave  it  alone.  It  was  Exirope's  business,  not 
'  England's." 

Supporting  the  Post's  statement,  of  course, 
are  numerous  passages  from  Lord  Lothian's 
speeches  during  the  last  half-dozen  years. 
For  example,  on  June  5,  1934,  the  distin- 
guished Englishman  declared  that  Great  Brit- 
ain properly  belonged,  not  to  the  European 
system  but  to  the  world  system,  and  declared : 

"If  only  we  do  not  interfere.  Europ>e  will 
rapidly  establish  a  regional  security  system 
of  its  own,  which  may  well  prevent  war  and 
lead  both  to  appeasement  and  to  some  meas- 
ure of  limitation  of  armaments  in  a  system 
of  balance." 

Then,  on  April  2.  1938,  Lord  Lothian  said: 

'T  do  not  believe  we  are  prepared  to  go 
to  war  for  questions  in  eastern  Europe,  and 
therefore  the  sooner  we  make  that  clear  to 
Europe,  the  better  for  us.  Otherwise,  war 
will  come  and  we  shall  be  dragged  into  it 
exactly  as  we  were  in  1014.  That  is  the  real 
danger.  •  •  •  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  Europe  will  never  make  peace  within 
herself  until  we  leave  her  to  do  her  own 
work.- 

Agaln  on  February  34,  1937.  Lord  Lothian 
said: 

"If  the  theory  of  collective  security  gets 
tis  into  another  European  war,  what  should 
we  be  fighting  for?  We  should  be  fighting 
to  maintain  the  anarchy  of  Europe,  which  is 
Kurope's  fundamental  bane." 

And  on  March  2.  1937,  he  described  Europe 
•8  the  main  center  and  tocm  of  the  war 
threat  In  the  world,  and  declared: 

"The  fundamental  reason  for  that  is  not 
the  ambition  or  the  malignity  of  any  par- 
ticular race  or  people;  It  is  the  fact  that  to- 
day Europe  is  divided  into  26  sovereign 
States.  •  •  •  That  old  anarchy  of  mul- 
titudinous national  sovereignties  •  •  • 
Is  going  to  disappear." 

But  Lord  Lothian  was  a  "good  soldier." 
He  had  a  job  to  do  here,  and  he  did  it  faith- 
fully In  behalf  of  the  government  of  his 
own  country,  which,  as  the  Post  says,  had 
sent  him  over  here  "to  persuade  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  an  European  war  which  he 
believed  was  none  of  England's  business  had 
become  America's  war,  too,  because  England 
had  got  Into  It!" 

sons  LONG-TirW  CONSHSRATIONS 

Taking  the  long-view,  wUl  the  mammoth 
program  of  aid  to  England,  as  contemplated 
by  the  President  and  his  eager-for-war  sup- 
porters, really  serve  either  English  or  Ameri- 
can ends  as  well  as  the  provision  of  more 
prudent  assistance  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  proceeaes  of  national  and  international 
bnr? 

Suppose  that  Germany  should,  in  the  near 
futiire.  declare  war  on  the  United  States, 
thereby,  for  the  first  time,  working  or  threat- 
ening injury  to  the  United  States.  Or  sup- 
pose she  should,  by  some  extremity  of  action, 
enrage  American  sensibilities  to  the  point 


where  we  would  ourselves  take  the  Initiative 
and  declaie  war  on  Gemuiny. 

The  Hd  vantages  to  Germany  of  making  the 
United  States  a  belligerent  might  be  con- 
siderable. 

As  a  belligerent,  the  United  States,  by  rea- 
son of  its  own  lack  of  war  materials,  would 
doubtless  appropriate  for  its  own  use  much 
of  what  is  now  finding  its  way  to  England. 

Thus,  indeed,  we  might  feel  constrained  to 
return  to  our  status  of  1939  by  imposing  an- 
other arms-embargo  to  prevent  the  shipment 
to  others  of  any  munitions,  in  order  to 
.strengthen  ourselves  for  the  war  In  which  we 
had  become  an  active,  belligerent  participant. 

In  such  circumstances,  England  would  get, 
at  best,  a  less  voluminous  flow  of  war  sup- 
plies, when  we  ourselves  began  to  dig  in  and 
give  ourselves  priority. 

But  meanwhile,  by  shipping  nearly  every- 
thing that  we  are  capable  of  producing  to 
England,  we  would  have  drained  away  our 
own  resoiu"ces  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
would  experience  far  more  difficulty  and  the 
need  for  far  more  haste  than  if  we  had  given 
our  primary  attention  to  our  own  needs  all 
along,  making  ourselves  so  strong  that  no 
matter  what  might  happen  to  any  foreign 
country,  the  whole  world  would  know  that 
we  ourselves  coiild  not  be  defeated. 

In  the  Lght  of  all  these  sober  realities,  we 
should  certainly  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  ovir 
own  present  unpreparedness  for  war  (however 
to  be  deplored)  afad  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers to  be  reckoned  with  at  the  hands  of 
domestic  enemies  (many  of  them  in  high 
places)  are  strong,  practical,  and  compelling 
reasons  for  seeking  every  honorable  means 
for  remaining  at  peace. 

We  should  not  allow  a  possible,  or  even  a 
probable,  future  enemy  to  deter  us  from  paths 
of  peace  until  we  have  every  reason  to  feel 
sure  of  our  ability  to  combat  and  overwhelm 
that  enemy. 

TWO   SUPPKBT    WITNESSES 

Nothing  in  the  testimony  of  either  Secre- 
.  tary  of  State  Hull  or  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Morgenthau  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  this  week  came  squarely  to  grips 
with  the  central  issup  involved  In  the  cur- 
rent controversy  over  whether  to  make  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  into  an  unllmltedly  dictatorial 
war  lord. 

Nothing  in  their  testimony  provided  fac- 
tual support  for  the  gratuitous  premise  that 
the  European  and  Asiatic  wars  are  our  wars. 

The  supercilious,  sarcastic,  and  angrily 
hysterical  Mr.  Hull  was  fairly  far  out  of  his 
legendary  Homeric  character  when  the  ven- 
erable George  Holden  Tinkham  (who  has 
represented  one  Massachusetts  district  for  25 
years)  kept  vainly  pressing  for  comment  that 
woxild  be  truly  responsive  In  character. 

But  Mr.  Hull  was  consistent  enough  in  his 
internationalism  when  he  directed  a  long- 
pent-up  spleen  against  Mr.  Tinkham  for  hav- 
ing perennially  opposed  not  only  the  political 
aspect  of  the  old  Tennessee  Judge's  foreign 
policy  but  also  the  reckless  tariff  slashing  by 
which  that  famous  free  trader  has  been  sell- 
ing American  industry  and  agriculture  down 
the  river  ever  since  1934. 

As  for  Mr.  Morgenthau.  that  dapper  and 
xirbane  gentleman's  sophisticated  shiftiness 
with  an  alleged  balance  sheet  setting  forth 
the  British  Empire's  allegedly  desperate  finan- 
cial situation  was  equally  evasive. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Morgenthau's  demonstrations 
served  only  to  illustrate  the  point  that  if 
the  British  Empire — larger  and  richer  than 
the  United  States — is  on  the  rocks  after  16 
months  of  war,  we  ourselves  might  be  in  a 
much  worse  shape  after  premature  partici- 
pation in  a  conflict  whlcli  the  New  Dealers 
themselves  are  known  to  expect  will  run 
through  1942. 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that 
neither  Cabinet  member  would  make  a  de- 
nial that  following  the  course  charted  In  the 


"blank  check"  bill  would  sooner  or  later 
mean  sending  American  boys  to  flght  and  die 
on  foreign  soil. 

When  Representative  Mundt,  South  Da- 
kota Republican,  urged  frankness,  and 
pleaded:  "Let's  know  what  the  end  will  be 
before  taking  our  people  too  far  down  the 
road."  Secretary  Hull  simply  said  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  discuss  the  matter  privately 
with  Representative  Mundt  at  the  State  De- 
partment. And  he  similarly  replied  to  other 
questioners. 

The  Secretary  of  State  also  Insulted  the 
intelligence  of  the  House  committee,  and  of 
the  American  public,  when  he  attempted  to 
draw  an  analogy  between  the  United  States 
on  the  one  hand  and  such  nations  as  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  Norway  on  the  other.  Such  an 
attempt  merits  no  serious  attention. 

Of  considerable  interest,  however,  was  the 
acknowledgment  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
("the  Premier  of  the  Cabinet,"  as  Representa- 
tive Tinkham  said)  that  he  had  had  no  hand 
In  drafting  the  blank-check  bill  and  had 
not  been  consulted  in  its  preparation.  In- 
stead, says  Mr.  Hull,  this  measure  was  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Morgenthau's  department. 

And  of  further  interest  was  Mr.  Hull's  point- 
blank  refusal  to  answer  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  President  might  consider  giving 
aid  to  Russia,  which  country,  the  British  com- 
plain, has  been  receiving  enormous  quantities 
of  American  cotton  and  other  merchandise, 
apparently  for  transshipment  to  Germany. 

Not  without  significance  was  the  Secretary 
of  State's  refusal  to  answer  a  question  by 
Representative  CHiPEarnxD,  Republican,  of 
Illinois,  as  to  whether  either  Germany  or  Italy 
has  thus  far  violated  American  neutrality. 

And  tjrpical  of  the  whole  interventionist 
habit  of  mind  was  Mr.  Hull's  retort  to  Repre- 
sentative TiNKHAM's  straightforward  inquiry, 
"Doesn't  It  seem  to  you  that  we  are  becoming 
a  totalitarian  country  to  fight  other  totali- 
tarian countries?" 

Replied  Mr.  Hull.  "That  Is  a  metaphysical 
question." 

So  merrily  we  slide  down  the  steep  descent 
to  Avernus.  pushed  by  madmea  and  sneered 
at  when  we  ask  the  simplest  question  along 
the  way.  , 

[Prom  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  of  January 
15.  1941] 

KOOSEVELT   AND   WHEELEB 

The  bitterness  of  the  President's  attack 
upon  Senator  Wheeler  is  striking  evidence 
of  the  intensity  of  feeling  which  is  arising 
in  the  United  States  over  the  question  of 
war  or  peace. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  question  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  sincerity  in  his  feeling  that  the 
cause  of  democracy  can  be  served  only  by 
very  great  effort  on  our  part  in  assisting 
the  British  in  their  struggle  against  Hitler. 

Neither  do  we  question  Senator  Wheeler's 
sincerity  in  his  courageous  effort  to  block 
America's  slide  into  war.  It  is  perfectly  idle 
to  question  the  patriotism  of  a  man  like 
Wheeler.  He  is  a  New  England  Yankee 
who  went  out  to  Montana  for  health  reasons 
as  a  young  man.  Obviously,  to  those  who 
know  him,  his  whole  heart  is  wrapped  up 
in  America. 

So  far  as  the  war  issue  Is  concerned, 
Wheeler's  mandate  from  the  people  is 
clearer  than  Roosevelt's.  In  early  Novem- 
ber Mr.  Roosevelt  was  describing  himself 
as  leader  of  the  peace  party.  Repeatedly 
he  pledged  himself  in  most  solemn  words 
not  to  lead  the  Nation  into  a  foreign  war. 
At  the  same  time  Wheeler  was  standing 
for  reelection  in  Montana  on  his  isolationist 
record.  His  opponents  were  not  above 
charging  him,  in  whispers,  with  "fifth  col- 
umn" and  Nazi  sympathies.  Montana  knew 
that  the  charges  were  not  true.  Wheeler 
carried  every  city  and  every  county  in  the 
State.  His  majority  in  Montana  was  con- 
siderably larger  than  that  of  Mr.  Rooeevelt. 


Minorities  are  dragged,  tmwilling.  into 
every  war.  The  trouble  is  that  the  anti- 
war minority  in  the  United  States  is  very 
large.  It  may  be  a  majority.  As  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  said,  the  issue  was  not  raised 
In  the  Presidential  campaign.  There  was 
no  chance  for  a  showdown,  in  democratic 
fashion,  09  this  very  important  question. 

It  is  plain  that,  if  we  get  into  war,  we 
are  going  to  need  national  unity  as  never 
before.  We  are  more  apt  to  get  it  if  there 
Is  frank  and  reasonably  good-humored  dis- 
cussion, while  the  decision  is  being  made, 
than  if  the  opposition  is  merely  driven 
underground  by  violent  denunciation  from 
those  who,  at  the  moment,  are  in  control 
of  most  of  the  vocal  forces  of  the  Nation. 

[Prom   the   Arizona   Daily  Star  of   January 
12.  1941) 

A    STATEMENT   OF    POLICT 

During  recent  w«»eks,  numerous  editorials 
In  the  Star  have  discussed  from  varying  an- 
gles the  war  in  Emope  and  America's  inter- 
est in  it.  These  editorials  have  expressed 
doubt  about  Britain's  ability  to  break  Ger- 
man military  powei-.  They  have  questioned 
the  ability,  or  fea.slbillty,  because  of  com- 
parative populations  and  population  growth 
as  well  as  varying  and  conflicting  Interests, 
of  any  combination  of  powers  in  Europe 
keeping  Germany  Sn  permanent  subjection. 
They  have  recommended  a  negotiated  peace 
with  the  German  Army  as  distinguished  from 
the  Nazi  regime,  opposed  the  re-creation  of 
the  Balkanization  pf  Europe,  and  criticized 
the  recent  messages  of  President  Roosevelt 
for  statements  of  extreme  and  vague  objec- 
tives. To  numerous  persons  these  various 
editorials  have  aro\ised  doubt  of  Just  where 
the  Star  stands.  In  order  to  erase  that  doubt 
the  Star  proposes  {jjuestions  that  have  been 
asked,  and  gives  Itst answers: 

Do  you  favor  helping  Britain?  Indeed, 
we  do.  We  believe  khat  aid  in  much  greater 
quantities  should  be  rushed  with  all  haste. 
We  favor  going  to  the  same  extreme  that 
Germany  did  in  Spa  in,  that  of  sending  planes 
from  our  own  Amy  and  Navy  stocks,  and 
encouraging  our  ( avy  and  Army  aviators 
to  volunteer  to  seive  in  the  British  forces. 
If  necessary  we  fqivor  convoying  our  own 
our  own  Navy  whether 
or  not.  Unless  we  are 
extent  our  entire  policy 
giving  Br' tain  false  en- 


merchantmen  with 
Germany   likes    It 
ready  to  go  to  this 
Is  specious  and  is 
couragement. 

Do  you  think  thit  Britain  is  fighting  o\xt 
battles?  Most  emphatically  we  say  she  is 
not.  She  is  fightrng  her  own  battle,  and 
until  recently  has  been  doing  it  only  half- 
heartedly. Due  tol  her  own  Incompetence 
and  lack  of  vision  spe  brought  this  battle  on 
herself.  We  believe  In  giving  extensive  aid 
to  Britain,  because  we  believe  in  helping  our 
friends,  particularly!  when  they  are  up  against 
It.  But  we  do  ndt  believe  in  giving  this 
aid  even  to  a  frieitd  if  It  is  to  lie  used  to 
carry  out  fanta8t:c  ambitions  which  are 
carefully  concealed. 

Do  you  believe  that  we  could  maintain  our 
own  freedom  and|  democracy  if  the  Axis 
powers  win?  Thajt  question  will  not  be 
answered  by  either  a  British  victory  or  a 
German  victory.  Jt  will  be  answered  by 
the  American  peoi^le  themselves  and  their 
willingness  to  keep  a  simple  government  of 
limited  powers,  wje  do  believe  that  should 
we  enter  the  war  in  Evirope  as  an  active  bel- 
ligerent seeking  the!  vmlimited  objectives  out- 
lined by  the  President  and  the  crushing  of 
Germany  by  a  military  conquest,  we  will  most 
certainly  lose  our  qiemocracy.  Such  a  cam- 
paign would  be  a  stupendous  one,  and. would 
commit  America  to  such  unknown  and  un- 
limited obligations  that  in  a  period  of  poet- 
war  dlBlllusionmenl  the  foiudations  of  our 
civilization  would  l|>e  all  but  destroyed. 

Do  you  believe  thiat  America  would  be  safe 
from   attack  should  the  Axis  powers  win? 


From  attcck  in  this  hemisphere,  yes,  for 
many  years  to  come.  When  the  war  is  over, 
Europe,  including  the  Axis  powers,  wUl  be 
prostrate  as  Spain  is  today.  The  victor  will 
have  his  hands  full.  Our  present  armament 
program,  backed  by  a  will  to  use  it  when 
threatened,  will  insure  complete  safety  for 
us  for  a  long  time  to  come.  But  we  do 
believe  that  war  is  inevitable  in  the  Orient 
if  we  continue  our  present  policy  there.  If 
It  is  safety  we  seek,  then  we  should  break 
with  Japan  today,  while  she  lacks  help.  We 
could  do  It  more  cheaply  and  quickly  than 
at  any  time  in  the  future.  Otherwise  we 
should  revise  our  present  policy.  With  oxir 
back  door  thus  protected  we  would  need  not 
fear  any  combination   of  European  powers. 

Would  we  be  ruined  by  economic  competi- 
tion from  a  Nazi-controlled  Europe?  Not 
any  more  than  by  any  other  victory.  Our 
economic  well-being  will  be  determined  by 
the  amount  of  wealth  we  produce  and  our 
willingness  to  exchange  it.  Europe  will  have 
to  buy  and  will  have  to  sell.  Our  sales  will 
vary  with  the  amount  of  ovir  purchases. 
Britain,  if  she  wins,  will  have  to  be  a  keen 
competitor,  even  in  South  America,  and 
must  successfully  continue  her  monopolies 
in  tin  and  rubber  if  she  is  to  repay  vjs  for 
what  we  are  sending  now.  In  all  probability 
she  will  have  to  impose  a  totalitarian  form 
of  economv  in  order  to  meet  her  obligations. 

In  addition  to  answering  these  questions, 
the  Star  lists  briefly  several  fundamental 
beliefs  upon  which  it  has  based  and  will 
continue  to  base  its  policy: 

1.  Because  of  growth  of  population  in  Eu- 
rope the  small  sovereign  state,  in  most  cases, 
has  become  an  economic  anachronism.  These 
small  tribfd  states  must  become  a  part  of  a 
larger  customs  (tariff  and  economic)  federa- 
tion or  luilon.  Just  as  the  small  city  state 
of  ancient  Greece  came  to  an  end,  so  is  the 
day  of  the  small-sovereign  state  coming  to 
an  end.  The  political  irresponsibility  of  such 
states  as  illustrated  In  the  case  of  Belgium, 
as  one  example,  likewise  requires  this. 

2.  France  is  finished  as  a  great  power. 
Who  will  ever  trust  France  again?  Her  pres- 
ent disparity  in  population  as  compared  with 
Germany,  and  her  certain  decline  in  popula- 
tion compared  with  an  assiu'ed  increase  in 
German  population  changes  the  E^iropean 
picture  completely.  France  will  lack  the 
p>ower  to  Impose  her  diplomatic  will  as  she 
has  done  In  the  past.  Irrespective  of  how  the 
war  ends.  , 

3.  Germany,  with  80,000,000  inhabitants  to- 
day, will  in  the  course  of  30  years  have 
nearly  100,000.000.  She  will  have  the  man- 
power to  Impose  her  mastery  over  much  of 
Exirope.  This  astonishing  growth  in  German 
population  vrill  compare  during  the  coming 
generation  with  a  France  of  less  than  35,- 
0C0,000  and  an  England  of  less  than  40.000,- 
000  population.  The  only  force  that  could 
balance  this  rise  of  German  power  is  Amer- 
ica, and  that  would  require  an  American 
Army  and  Navy  maintained  permanently  in 
Europe  with  authority  to  act.  We  do  not 
believe  the  American  people  would  ever  as- 
sxmie  such  an  obligation,  and  we  will  be 
deceiving  Britain  if  we  imply  they  will. 

4.  Any  new  government  in  Germany  would 
have  to  have  the  support  of  the  German 
Army  to  maintain  its  authority.  A  partition- 
ing of  Germany  would  be  only  a  temporary 
expedient.  Insuring  another  war  of  the  same 
kind  within  another  25  years.  Faced  with  the 
threat  of  another  Versailles  treaty  the  Ger- 
man people  would  probably  resist  as  sturdily 
as  the  British  are  resisting  today.  Therefore 
we  believe  the  surest  way  of  overthrowing 
the  Nazi  regime  and  of  raising  to  authority 
in  Germany  the  best  and  ablest  elements 
would  be  to  offer  to  deal  with  the  German 
Army,  and  offer  a  generoxis  peace  based  on 
recognition  of  German  need  of  a  distinct 
German  orbit  In  central  Europe  and  of  the 
colonies  which  American  war  effort  gave  to 
Britain. 


5.  We  believe  the  President  should  not  give 
a  false  impression  to  Britain  as  to  the  policy 
the  American  people  will  permanently  sup- 
port or  malce  by  the  implication  of  vague 
terms  any  statements  of  unlimited  alms  which 
Britain  might  construe  as  promises  or  bind- 
ing obligations.  We  believe  that  our  policy 
should  be  one  of  objectives  limited  to  over- 
throwing the  Nazi  regime  and  of  encouraging 
and  making  friends  with  the  good,  decent 
elements  in  Germany. 

6.  We  believe  that  any  ambition  to  parti- 
tion Germary,  or  re-create  the  Versailles  sys- 
tem would  be  a  world  calamity,  and  that  If 
America  would  participate  in  any  such  objec- 
tive, the  American  people  would,  once  the 
war  was  over,  repudiate  It  and  that  subse- 
quent post-war  disillusionment  would  destroy 
the  very  democracy  we  love  to  boast  about. 

To  sum  up:  We  should  by  all  means  profit 
by  our  past  experiences.  We  would,  once  the 
war  was  won  by  our  active  participation,  be 
outmaneuvered  diplomatically,  and  the  ideals 
we  sought  to  establish  would  be  sabotaged  as 
they  were  before.  It  would  be  only  human  for 
Britain  and  France  to  do  it. 

We  should  not  be  a  cowardly  neutral,  but 
neither  should  we  be  a  cat's  paw.  We  should 
not  attempt  to  play  the  role  of  a  messtah 
promising  a  milletmium  or  the  role  of  a 
jjatronizlng  country  squire.  We  should  play 
the  role  of  a  great  world  power,  which  we 
are,  and  recognize  that  other  world  powers 
have  immediate  spheres  of  influence  tlie  like 
of  which  we  claim  for  oiu'selves  under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  that  we  have  no  more 
right  or  justlflcatlon  to  tell  any  European 
or  Asiatic  power  what  kind  of  a  society  they 
must  have  than  they  have  to  tell  us.  When 
It  comes  to  a  matter  of  human  lives  lost  in 
war  and  to  our  very  destiny  as  a  nation,  the 
people  should  be  told  the  truth;  not  be 
promised  the  moon  nor  deceived  by  specious 
promises. 

We  hope  this  makes  plain  where  we  stand. 
We  offer  It  without  apologies  or  desire  to 
please  or  be  popular.  It  U  backed  by  ex- 
perience as  a  front-line  soldier  in  the  last 
war;  by  intimate  knowledge  of  economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  conditions  in  Europe 
gained  l)y  extensive  travel  as  a  newspaper 
reporter;  and  by  long  and  Intensive  historical 
study.  It  Is  backed  also  by  a  written  record 
of  the  past,  the  acctiracy  of  which  we  win 
leave  for  readers  to  judge  for  themselves. 

PLAIN  BCOMOkOCS 

(By  John  T.  F.ynn) 
New  York,  December  30. — ^A  strange  report 
comes   from   Washington.     It  has   a   direct 
bearing  on  the  proposal  to  lend  merchant 
ships  and  warships  to  Britain. 

The  report  Is  that  Britain  has  not  been 
able  to  get  eno\igh  men  to  form  crews  for  the 
destroyers — the  50  destroyers — we  have  al- 
ready "traded"  to  Britain.  Several  of  these 
destroyers,  we  are  told,  have  not  yet  been  put 
into  service  because  of  the  lack  of  crews. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  England  has 
not  been  able  to  train  men  fast  enough  to 
make  up  for  the  Immense  losses  that  have 
been  sustained  by  the  Navy  and  the  merchant 
marine  as  the  result  of  sinkings.  Whether 
this  report  Is  true  or  not  remains  to  be  seen. 
We  can  only  say  It  comes  from  a  source 
friendly  to  England. 

If  this  be  true  then  what  will  be  the  first 
consequence  of  lending  large  numbers  of 
merchant  ships  and  naval  vessels  to  England? 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  next  de- 
mand will  be  for  men  to  handle  them. 

Thus  every  step  we  take  seems  to  lead  In- 
evitably tc  the  very  brink  of  war.  First,  lend 
money  to  Britain.  This  cannot  be  dene  very 
well  because  a  loan  of  money  would  be  gro- 
tesque. So.  following  the  logic  of  the  slogan 
that  "This  is  our  war,"  we  find  a  way  around 
that.  Therefore  we  say  lend  Britain,  not 
money,  but  planes,  ships,  naval  vessels,  arms, 
But  having  gone  this  far.  w«  are  confronted 
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With  the  proposition  that  these  wUl  be  no 
good  to  Britain  unleaa  we  can  furnish  the 
ekllled  men  also  to  handle  them.  Will  we 
Just  lend  them?  And  will  we  eay  this  Is  not 
going  to  war? 

At  least  Congress  should,  before  It  takes 
any  step  along  this  fatal  road,  Investigate 
what  It  Is  doing. 

Is  It  s  fact  that  any  part  of  the  destroyer 
fleet  already  sent  to  Britain  Is  tied  up  for 
lack  of  men?  Is  it  a  fact  Britain  has  not  the 
skilled  men  to  handle  such  ships  and  war 
vessels  as  we  may  "lend"  to  her?  And  if  this 
Is  a  fact,  how  will  she  use  these  vessels  with- 
out our  loan  of  men  as  well  as  the  ships  and 
planes? 

This  Is  so  vital,  so  grave  a  step.  Congress 
must  ask  for  unmistakable  evidence,  not 
merely  the  assvirance  of  some  Interested 
propagandist.  It  must  have  facts,  for  It  Is 
playing  with  the  lives  and  the  democracy  of 
the  American  people. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  "Get  Into  the  war" 
groups  were  getting  bolder  every  day  In  this 
country  until  William  Allen  White  brought 
them  up  with  a  Jerk  with  bis  statement.  And 
the  basis  on  which  the  war  groups  want  \is 
In  the  war  Is  this  very  one  of  men — men  In 
Xurope  when  the  tline  comes,  men  now 
where  they  are  most  needed  In  the  skilled 
positions.  The  other  reason,  of  course.  Is  to 
create  a  war  dictatorship  to  speed  produc- 
tion. 

We  have  set  fire  to  a  little  patch  of  trees 
In  the  forest.  It  will  be  only  a  little  while 
before  the  whole  forest  will  be  on  fire. 

[Flrom  the  Springfield   (Mo.)   Dally  Events] 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  years  ago  a 
spunky  little  group  of  States,  wearing,  as  It 
were,  democracy's  short  pants,  pooled  their 
courage  and  fortunes  and  thiunbed  their  col- 
lective noses  m  the  direction  of  London.  We 
all  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  result. 

The  Immediate  cause  of  that  fiu-lous  little 
war  was  not  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
States  to  preserve  democracy.  Had  you  men- 
tioned It  to  the  Yankee  hot-heads  they  un- 
doubtedly would  have  regarded  you  with  sus- 
picion. They  didn't  like  the  royal  sales  tax 
on  tea,  for  one  thing,  asinine  domination  by 
a  crowned  ass  In  Buckingham  Palace,  for  an- 
other. Their  spellbinders  called  the  chief 
Issue  "taxation  without  representation." 
They  knew  what  was  right,  what  was  wrong. 
They  succeeded,  in  one  of  history's  memor- 
able upeets,  in  defeating  the  era's  acknowl- 
edged champion. 

That  upset  nipped  In  the  bud  what  the 
Buckingham  Palace  imperialists  figured  was 
another  cinch  real  estate  deal.  It  put  a 
quick  end  to  what  appeared  to  be  another  In 
a  long  and  Infamous  chain  of  shady  coloniza- 
tion schemes.  The  British  lived  imperialism. 
In  that  respect  they  have  not  changed.  But 
with  the  ending  of  that  great  little  fight  the 
United  States  threw  off  the  last  vestige  of 
British  domination  and  official  Influence. 
Prom  then  on  she  stood  on  her  own  feet. 
The  story  of  how  well  she  did  this  should 
today,  more  than  ever  before,  be  a  source  of 
patriotic  Inspiration  to  all  Americans. 

Today  the  plucky  upstart  finds  herself  In 
a  position  of  such  potential  Infiuence  as  the 
men  of  Concord  never  dreamed.  On  the 
one  hand  the  powerful  young  giant  Is  looked 
to  by  some  nations  as  the  last  hope  of  help, 
final  repository  of  decent  civilization.  On 
the  other,  she  Is  regarded  aa  a  busybody,  and 
as  a  groveling  giant  who  knows  not  how  to 
use  its  power,  and  who  lacks  mental  vigor. 

The  youngster  finds  itself  a  victim  of  cir- 
cumstances. Which  are  awfuly  weak  words 
for  war.  Two  mighty  titans  of  power  are 
locked  in  a  terrible  death  struggle.  One, 
fearing  the  worst,  sends  a  frantic  S  O  S  to 
the  youngster — ^the  same  youngster  who  once 
made  her  say  "uncle."  The  other  casts  a 
dark  look  of  hatred  at  this  potential  foe. 

Oreat  Britain,  through  her  trained  corps 
of  propagandists',  the  same  ones  who  earned 


their  spurs  in  1917,  pours  forth  a  torrent 
of  anti-German  hate,  and  at  the  same  time 
points  out  how  alike  are  the  British  and 
American  ways  of  life.  And  how  similar  are 
their  philosophies  of  life.  And  how  strong 
the  democratic  tie  that  binds. 

Are  we  in  America  to  succumb  to  the  aw- 
ful fallaciousness  of  this  twice-told  tale? 
Are  we  to  believe  that  the  world  Is  at  an  end 
with  the  defeat  of  Britain?  Are  we  to  sanc- 
tion the  slaughter  of  boys'  lives,  of  mothers' 
souls?  And  all  for  a  nation  which  never, 
never  thinks  In  terms  of  democracy  until 
the  shadow  of  a  powerful  enemy  falls  across 
her  threshold! 

Americans,  it  is  time  for  another  American 
revolution!  This  one  need  not  be  fought 
with  muskets  and  swords.  No  blood  need  be 
shed.  This  revolution  has  got  to  take  place 
in  our  hearts  and  o\ir  minds.  Its  need  is  Im- 
perative. With  the  passing  of  hours  it  be- 
comes more  vital  to  tht;  preservation  of 
democracy.  Of  the  only  real  authentic 
democracy  In  the  world. 

We  must  bring  ourselves  to  divorce  senti- 
ment and  the  tragic  mlsjudgment  that  leads 
us  to  believe  that  Britain  us  fighting  for  what 
she  says  we  also  should  fi^ht  for.  We  must 
force  ourselves  to  discard  the  pseudo-logic  of : 
Britain  Is  an  English-speaking  nation,  there- 
fore we're  partners.  That  because  she  Is  ruled 
by  a  king  and  not  a  dictator  her  Interests  are 
our  interests,  and  hers  Is  the  better  way  of 
goveriunent. 

As  far  as  democracy  is  concerned,  a  mon- 
archy is  no  better  than  a  totalitarian  state. 
To  us,  they  are  both  foreign.  Cannot  we  stifle 
this  dreadful  foolishness?  Cannot  we  profit 
by  avrful  experience? 

The  war  is  3,000  nxiles  away.  Suppose  we 
thank  God  for  that  tonight.  Nor  forgetting 
to  ask  Divine  cooperation  In  bringing  this  war 
to  a  speedy  end.  Let  our  Intervention  In  this 
war  be  only  spiritual,  and  when,  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  our  chambers,  let  us  forget  partisan- 
ship, for  the  tears  of  a  German  mother  are 
as  bitter  as  those  of  an  English  mother,  and 
the  tears  of  both  will  not  "make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy." 

[Prom  the  Missoullan  (Mlssoiila,  Mont.)   of 
January  15,  1941] 

IN  EVERTTHING  BUT  NAM! 

For  some  time  many  people  in  the  United 
States  have  recognized  the  fact  that  this 
country  is  at, war — In  every  respect  but  the 
actual  sending  of  troops  abroad.  Our  neigh- 
bors on  this  continent  also  have  recognized 
that  fact,  and  a  Canadian  weekly,  Saturday 
Night,  comments  that  America  Is  preparing 
to  go  in  more  deeply  than  Canada  Is. 

We  quote  from  Saturday  Night: 

"The  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany  today  may  not  be  those  of 
war,  but  they  are  certainly  a  long  way  short 
of  peace.  There  were  moments  when  a  Cana- 
dian listening  to  President  Roosevelt  In  his 
recent  address  had  to  wonder  whether  the 
Republic  was  not  becoming  more  belligerent 
than  the  Dominion.  Tliere  were  moments 
when  a  great  many  Americans  must  have 
wondered  whether  the  German  and  Italian 
diplomatic  and  consular  officers  could  re- 
main much  longer  in  a  country  whose  gov- 
ernment is  so  entirely  convinced  that  their 
nations  must  not — and  can  not — win  the 
war. 

"The  speech  was  of  the  prof oundest  Impor- 
tance In  a  score  of  different  ways,  but  we 
have  space  here  to  discuss  only  Its  Importance 
to  Canada.  That  Importance  lies  In  the  fact 
that  the  whole  atmosphere  of  Canada — men- 
tal, spiritual,  and  economic — Is  heavily  domi- 
nated and  largely  determined  by  that  of  the 
United  States.  For  that  reason  It  has  alwajrs 
been  difficult,  and  always  will  be  difficult, 
for  Canada  to  go  'all  out'  in  a  war  about 
which  the  United  States  continues  to  feel 
neutral.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  abandoned  all  pretense  to  anything  more 


than  a  purely  legal  and  technical  neutrality. 
•  •  •  Except  that  the  United  States  Is 
sending  no  troops  to  fight  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  against  the  Germans,  the  United 
States  is  at  war  with  Germany. 

There  Is  no  other  difference  between  the 
position  of  Canada  and  that  of  the  United 
States.  So  far  as  economic  effort  and  finan- 
cial support  are  concerned,  the  United  States 
wlU  in  a  few  weeks  be  doing  as  much  or  more 
than  Canada— if  It  Is  not  doing  more  already. 

"The  President  of  this  Republic,  which  is 
not  at  war,  told  the  employers  and  the  work- 
ers of  his  country  that  on  account  of  the  war 
there  must  be  no  strikes.  •  •  •  The 
Government  of  Canada,  which  has  been  at 
war  for  more  than  a  year,  has  not  yet  made 
any  such  demand.     •     •     » 

"But  all  of  this  Is  new.  The  United  States 
was  not  ready  for  it  until  a  few  weeks  ago. 
These  things  could  not  have  been  said  with 
a  Presidential  election  in  the  offing.  Our 
Government  cannot  be  blamed  for  not  going 
very  far  ahead  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
reason  already  mentioned.  But  now  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  thrown 
the  United  States  Into  the  very  hottest  of  the 
economic  fighting,  there  Is  no  reason  why 
Canada  should  hold  back  any  longer.  The 
atmosphere  of  this  continent  now  has  been 
definitely  set.  It  Is  an  atmosphere  of  all-out 
hostility  to  nazi-lsm  and  all  Its  works. 
North  America  Is  determined  that  liberty 
shall  not  die,  but  live,  and  live  as  much  in 
Europe  as  in  America,  because  if  It  dies  In 
E^irope  it  will  die  In  America  also." 

IN   ACaXEMEMT 

EorroR,  Thz  Missottlian: 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Flualtt,  of  Whlteflsh.  Our 
Government  In  Washington  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  money  changers,  and  that  includes 
the  rich  bankers  and  warmongers.  It  is  true 
99  percent  of  the  poor  and  middle  class  of 
Americans  are  opposed  to  our  entering  this 
war.  But  the  radio  stations,  newspapers, 
and  movies  are  being  paid  well  to  sell  war 
propaganda.  We  shoxild  thank  God  for  men 
like  Wheeler  and  Llndt)ergh,  who  are  being 
condemned  for  speaking  the  truth. 

We  elected  Roosevelt  becavise  he  hated 
"wah,"  but  he  sure  loves  It  now.  He  is  right 
in  with  the  international  crowd  of  war- 
mongers. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Burgess. 

(Prom   the   Goshen    (N.    T.)    Democrat    of 
January  17,  1941] 

FACTS    TOO    MANY    OF    US    HAVE    FORGOTTEN 

We  have  been  occasionally  criticized  of 
late  (much  more  frequently  commended, 
however,  we  are  glad  to  report)  for  our  stand 
on  the  present  European  War  situation — 
which.  In  brief,  has  been  to  let  England  do 
her  own  fighting  for  a  change;  to  adhere  to 
the  advice  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Jefferson, 
and  other  truly  great  and  wise  Americans  to 
keep  out  of  all  European  entanglements, 
and  to  devote  our  undivided  efforts  toward 
building  up  to  impregnability  the  defenses 
of  oxir  Nation  which  an  inefficient,  inade- 
quate, and  criminally  negligent  administra- 
tion has  permitted  to  become  demoralized 
during  the  past  decade. 

Some  of  those  who  have  disagreed  with  us 
seem  to  bear  the  idea  that  we  hold  some 
particular  animosity  toward  England.  That 
Is  not  true.  England  today  Is  fighting  for 
the  Ideals  for  which  America  stands,  and  be- 
cause of  that  we  would,  in  the  present  crisis, 
be  willing  to  forgive  her  for  having  once 
made  us  fight  her  for  the  Independence  she 
now  presiunably  fights  for  for  other  countries; 
for  once  having  wantonly  burned  our  Capitol, 
even  as  she  now  objects  to  the  wanton  de- 
struction of  her  own  Capitol  by  Hitler's 
bombers;  for  having  been  the  only  foreign 
power  to  ever  belligerently  Invade  our  bor- 
ders; for  having  refused  to  pay  us  the  just 
debts  accruing  from  our  aid  to  her  in  the 


by    terming    us 
sought  to  collect 
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World  War;  for  having  the  brazen  effrontery 
to  seek  to  belittle  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
"Uncle  Shyiock"  when  we 
>ur  debts  and  for  having 
cut  off  a  large  part  of  our  export  trade. 

There  are,  howev  sr,  many  unalterable  facts 
dealing  with  the  present  European  situa- 
tion— facts  which  loo  many  of  us  have  for- 
gotten in  a  maze  ct  mass  hjrsteria  fomented 
by  a  war-mongerlng  and  war-minded  Presi- 
dent— which  convi  ice  us  that  we  have  no 
business  to  take  a  ay  part  whatever  In  the 
thirty-second  of  Ei  rope's  endless  wars,  even 
to  the  supplying  of  money  and  munitions  to 
England.  If  we're  wong — well,  it  wont  be 
the  first  time.  Bui  right  or  wrong,  we  plan 
to  stick  to  our  gun!  as  long  as  possible,  and 
continue  to  Uft  up  our  small  voice  In  strong 
protest  against  a  wi  r-lncltlng  administration 
which.  If  it  has  its  way,  will,  In  our  opinion, 
lead  us  straight  to   lell. 

President  Roosevdt  has  said  that  England 
must  have  our  mon  ?y  and  munitions  to  fight 
the  war  through  t(  a  successful  conclusion. 
We  don't  t)elleve  tliat;  there  are  too  many 
apparent  facts  to  piove  It  isn't  so.  England, 
for  example,"  contiols  one-quarter  of  the 
earth's  surface.  Cooamon  sense  rauat  there- 
fore tell  us  that  shi  i  ^is  the  richest  of  all  na- 
tions. Her  vast  niitural  resources  are  un- 
limited; she  rules  over  Indian  potentates 
whose  tremendous  wealth  make  American 
fortunes  like  ^hae  of  the  Rockefellers. 
Fords,  and  Mellons  seem  trivial  by  comparl- 
eon.  And  she  is  fl{  htlng  a  nation  that  has 
been  pitifully  Impcverlshed  in  both  wealth 
and  resources  since  the  World  War — a  nation 
that  has  no  credit  and  has  sought  none. 

Isnt  It  therefon  absurd  to  believe  that 
England,  with  the  lesources  and  wealth  of  a 
quarter  of  the  world  to  draw  from,  needs  the 
wealth  and  resourc<s  of  the  United  States  to 
successfully  carry  <iut  a  war  with  a  nation 
that  has  been  stripped  of  all  colonial  re- 
source possessions  and  wealth  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  centurr?    We  think  It  Is. 

President  Rocsev«  It  has  declared  that  Eng- 
land Is  in  desperat4i  need  of  American  loans 
of  war  facilities,  foi  which  she  has  promised 
to  pay  back  in  moiey  or  commodities  after 
the  end  of  hostilities.  We  don't  believe 
that  either.  England  has  flatly  ref\ised  to 
part  with  any  of  ler  land  holdings  In  this 
hemisphere  which  we  waut  and  for  which 
we  have  proposed  to  give  her  money  and 
munitions  In  exchaige.  In  short,  she  wants 
us  to  loan  her  everything  we  have  and  give 
nothing  in  return — ind  then  welch  on  repay- 
ment of  the  loans  as  she  did  after  we  had 
pulled  her  World  ^rar  chestnuts  out  of  the 
fire.  A  really  despe  ate  nation,  such  a  one  as 
Mr.  Roosevelt  pictures  England  to  those  gul- 
lible enough  to  bel  eve  him,  wouldn't  think 
twice  about  partinj  with  several  trivial  pos- 
sessions in  return  f  jr  the  aid  of  another  na- 
tion. Until  Englan  1  Is  willing  to  give  us  her 
Western  Remisphe'e  possessions  which  we 
need  for  an  adequa  ;e  defense  of  our  country, 
in  return  for  a  prop  osed  billion  dollars  worth 
of  war  aid.  we  do  ]iot  think  we  should  give 
England  any  help    whatever. 

President  Rooserslt  has  said  that  England 
Is  fighting,  not  fsr  herself,  but  for  the 
preservation  of  wcrld  democracies;  for  the 
small  and  helpless  independent  coimtries 
menaced  by  the  totalitarian  states.  Plain 
"bunk"  and  "bosh." 

The  British  Empire,  largest  In  the  world, 
was  built  and  has  been  maintained  by  the 
same  might-over-right  tactics  we  now  de- 
plore in  Hitlerlsin.  England  has  denied 
independent  sovensignty  and  democracy  to 
many  more  coxintries  than  Hitler  has  taken 
by  conquest  in  the  last  2  years.  And  it  was 
the  late  Lord  Lotilan,  British  Ambassador 
to  the  ITnlted  Stites.  who  said  this  war 
would  never  have  Iiappened  had  the  German 


people   been   gtvei  i 
Versailles — a  peac< 


an   equitable   peace    at 
founded  on  the  virtual 
enslavement  of  thle  German  people — and  a 
peace  engineered  ly  those  same  democracy- 


loving  British.    In  the  World  War,  we  sacri- 
ficed  the   Uves  of  thousands  of  our   young 
men    and    millions   of    our    dollars    to    per- 
petuate the  British  S3r8tem  of  government — 
a  system  despised  by  a  tremendously  greater 
number  of  people  than   inhabit  the  lands 
which   have   fallen  under   totalitarian   rule. 
We  do  not  think  we  should  repeat  such  a 
bit  of  folly   under  the  ridiculous  guise  of 
aiding  democracy  when  the  nation  we  would 
help   is  indelibly  recorded  in  world  history 
as  the  greatest  aggressor  nation  of  all  time. 
President  Roosevelt  has  told  us  that  our 
fate    depends    solely    ujxtn    British    success. 
We    don't    believe    that    either.    We    should 
not  forget,  in  the  maze  of  misinformation 
peddled   by   our   President   and   other   war- 
mongers, that  it  was  England   who  started 
this   war,   not   Germany.    Germany   wanted 
no  strife  with   England,   sought   repeatedly 
to  effect  an  alliance  with  her.    But  England 
refused,  declared  war  on  Germany,  got  her 
ears    pinned    back — and   yelped   to    America 
for  help  again.     And  a  crackpot  administra- 
tion, which  seems  to  think  that  an  enemy 
which  can't  cross  a  20-mile  strip  of  water, 
which   a  strong  swimmer  can  easily  nego- 
tiate, can  cross  3.000  miles  of  ocean  and  lay 
waste  a  great  nation  filled  with  the  greatest 
natural   fighters   in  the  world,   has   heeded 
the  call — utterly  falling  to   take  into  con- 
sideration   the    simple    fact    that,    even    if 
Hitler    defeats    England,    his    armed    forces 
will   have   become   so   weakened  from  pro- 
longed warfare  that,  at  best,  they  would  be 
but  a  pushover  for  a  nation  with  the  armed 
might  we  are  supposed  to  be  forging  today. 
It  should  be  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  one's 
face,  in  our  opinion,  that  If  we  conserve  our 
wealth   and   resources   for  our  own   use   by 
keeping  out  of  the  European  war  and  denying 
aid  to  all  belligerents  and  develop  that  wealth 
and  resources  into  armed  might,  neither  Hit- 
ler nor  any  other  foreign  madman  would  be 
mad  enough  to  even  think  of  molesting  the 
United  States. 

We  believe  we  should  seek  to  repair  our  own 
faults  and  put  our  own  house  In  order.  In- 
cluding the  finding  of  employment  for  12,- 
000,000  jobless  who  are  potential  Internal 
enemies  so  long  as  they  must  live  virtual 
slaves  to  a  Government  dole,  before  trying  to 
superimpose  our  now  questionable  way  of 
life  upon  the  world.  We  believe  the  current 
war  Is  a  war  between  two  economic  factions, 
and  that  if  we  go  to  the  aid  of  England  we 
will  be  supporting  a  capitalistic  system  that 
has  been  slowly  subjugating  the  world  and 
destroying  personal  freedom.  We  believe  that 
Germany,  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  was 
dealt  an  unjust,  Intolerable  peace,  effected 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  England,  and 
that  the  current  revolt  Is  England's  prob- 
lem— not  arm  in  any  way — to  solve. 

Are  we  In  this  country  to  eternally  dedicate 
ourselves  and  our  children  to  the  end  that 
the  British  Empire  may  survive?  Are  we, 
within  the  short  span  of  25  years,  to  answer 
for  the  second  time  the  call  of  the  British  to 
save  them  from  a  fire  of  their  own  kindling? 
Are  we,  who  already  know  how  costly  It  Is  to 
our  happiness  to  meddle  In  European  affairs, 
going  to  permit  ourselves  to  meddle  again  to 
satisfy  the  lust  of  a  few  warmongers? 

Let's  be  practical  as  well  as  idealistic.  Let 
us  go  back  to  our  Constitution,  which  holds 
the  remedy  for  all  our  national  ills,  and  tell 
our  legislators  In  Washington— our  Congress- 
man and  Senators — to  tie  a  can  to  the  mad 
plans  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  set  himself  up  as 
the  dictator  of  world  policy,  and  thus  detour 
us  from  the  road  to  hell  along  which  he  Is 
leading  us  at  a  too  furious  pace. 

[Prom  The  Hartford  Courant  of  January  11, 

1041] 

oua  owfiTT.Aaro  wam 

The  United  States  is  now  engaged  in  an 
undeclared  war  against  the  Axis  Powers.  It 
has  passed  from  neutrality  to  nonbelllger- 


I   ency  and  now  to  full  participation  with  Great 
Britain  in  iU  war  aims. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  asked  Oongrsas  to  give 
him  complete  authority  to  Implement  his 
policy  of  all-out  aid  to  Britain.  Greece,  China, 
and  any  other  nations  that  may  find  them- 
selves involved  in  a  struggle  with  the  touil- 
tarlan  powers.  This  request  sets  no  limit  on 
the  amount  of  funds  that  may  be  appropri- 
ated from  the  Federal  Treasury.  It  would 
empower  bim  to  sell,  lend,  lease,  or  other- 
wise Uansfer  Implements  and  materials  of 
war  to  such  belligerents  on  any  terms  he  may 
deem  proper.  U  Congress  approves,  it  will  be 
the  broadest  grant  of  Executive  power  ever 
made  in  our  history. 

The  immediate  British  war  aim  is  to  crush 
Hltlerlsm.  To  this  purpose,  and  without  any 
declaration  from  Congress,  the  President  has 
committed  us.  We  have  already  gone  so  far 
with  the  commitment  as  to  make  any  other 
course  virtually  impossible,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  Germany  has  given  us  no  casus 
belli,  as  it  did  in  the  last  war.  We  are  pro- 
ceeding on  the  assumption  that  unless  Great 
Britain  can  win  with  our  help  we  shall  our- 
selves be  attacked  by  the  Axis  Powers.  Wc 
therefore  purpose  to  fight  a  "preventive"  war 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  first 
by  proxy. 

The  Immediate  German  war  aim  is  first  to 
destroy  England  and  then  the  British  Em- 
pire. The  war  has  now  been  going  on  nearly 
a  year  and  a  half  and  neither  of  the  belliger- 
ents has  come  anywhere  near  achieving  its 
primary  objective.  But  each  professes  to  be- 
lieve that  ultimate  victory  Is  po»ible. 

Neither  Great  Britain  nor  Gennany  has 
undertaken  to  state  its  peace  alms  except  in 
the  most  general  terms.  The  Nazis  have 
talked  about  establishing  a  new  order  for 
Europe,  but  It  leaves  much  to  the  Imagina- 
tion. The  British  say  that  they  cannot  dis- 
cuss peace  until  Hitler  has  been  defeated. 
But  all  things  come  to  an  end  and  some  kind 
of  peace  must  follow  this  war. 

Standing  in  the  way  of  a  negotiated  peace 
at  this  time  is  the  fact  that  Britain,  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons,  does  not  trust  Hitler, 
and  Hitler,  with  recolledons  of  Versailles, 
does  not  trust  Britain.  Each  feels  that  a 
negotiated  peace  would  be  only  a  truce  dur- 
ing which  Germany  would  prepare  to  strike  a 
knockout  blow  and  Britain  would  similarly 
prepare  to  break  up  the  Belch  end  keep  it 
broken. 

As  both  belligo^nts  now  see  it,  a  negotiated 
peace  Is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  If  that 
is  so,  the  alternative  is  a  total  defeat  of  one 
or  the  other. 

We  have  made  Great  Britain,  under  the 
policies  we  have  pursued,  our  flr^t  line  of  de- 
fense— this  on  the  theory  that  we  can  escape 
physical  participation  In  the  waf  If  we  supply 
her  with  money,  ships,  war  planes,  tanks,  guns, 
and  whatever  she  may  need  to  achieve  a  vie* 
tory  over  Hitler. 

The  all -important  question  is  this.  Can 
Britain,  with  sxKh  aid  alone,  smash  Germany 
and  reduce  her  to  the  rank  of  a  second-class 
power?  In  the  last  war  it  took  the  British 
Empire.  France,  Italy,  Russia,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States,  to  say  nothing  of  a  dozen  mi- 
nor powers,  to  bring  Germany  to  terms.  That 
war  lasted  for  4  bloody  years.  Is  It  reasonsble 
to  expect  that  Great  Britain,  with  merely 
material  aid  from  tlM  United  States,  can 
bring  about  the  total  defeat  of  Hitler?  The 
blockade  is  unlikely,  in  the  existing  circum- 
stances, to  starve  out  Germany.  At  the  mo- 
ment Britain  is  perhaps  in  greater  danger  of 
starvation  as  a  consequence  of  the  German 
blockade.  To  redvice  the  Germans  to  submis- 
sion by  bombardment  from  the  air  is  not 
promising,  no  matter  how  many  bombers 
Great  Britain  may  ultimately  have. 

Just  as  Hitler  seems  to  feel  tlut  he  cannot 
conquer  England  except  throiigh  invasion.  Is 
not  the  converse  of  this  equally  true,  that 
England  cannot  conquer  Hitler  without  in- 
Tadtng  Germany?    If  and  wheo  that  point  la 
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reached,  does  not  the  situation  Inevitably  call. 
In  view  of  our  present  commitments,  for  the 
■ending  of  a  vast  expeditionary  force  to  Eu- 
rope, no  matter  how  difficult  the  task  or  how 
great  the  cost? 

Then  If  the  victory  Is  won,  must  we  not.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  disillusionment  that  fol- 
lowed the  last  war.  Join  In  lindertaklng  to 
guarantee  the  perpetual  peace  not  of  Europe 
alone  but  of  the  whole  world? 

That  would  be  an  exceedingly  large  order. 
A  study  of  the  history  of  mankind  shows  that 
up  to  our  own  Civil  War,  a  cycle  covering 
3.357  years,  there  were  3,130  years  of  war  and 
only  227  years  of  peace.  Otherwise  expressed, 
there  were  13  years  of  war  for  every  year  of 
peace.  Prom  the  Ck)ngre88  of  Berlin  in  1878 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  in  1914 
there  were  some  20  fiUl -dress  wars — not  to 
mention  numerous  small  affrays — which  left 
the  world  only  4  entirely  peaceful  years. 

In  view  of  this  record,  it  is  not  surprising 
t^  Prof.  Nicholas  J.  Spykman,  former  direc- 
tor of  the  Yale  Institute  of  International 
Studies,  should  rule  out  the  probability  of 
permanent  world  peace.  And  in  view  of  the 
realities  of  the  present  situation,  it  is  not  sur- 
pt\slng  that  he  should  say,  "To  debate  whether 
we  will  go  into  the  war  when  we  are  already 
In  It  is  futile."  The  "possibility,"  to  use  his 
own  word,  that  before  September  we  will  begin 
to  dlsetiss  the  advisability  of  sending  an  ex- 
peditionary force  to  Europe  In  the  spring  of 
1042  seems  something  more  than  idle  proph- 
ecy. 

We  cannot  in  good  conscience  and  with 
Mlf-respect  go  as  far  as  we  have  now  gone  in 
our  alliance  with  Great  BriUin  without  see- 
ing her  through — without  making  our  unde- 
clared war  on  Germany  an  Integral  part  of 
her  declared  war  on  that  nation.  We  have 
told  her  that  she  is  fighting  not  her  own 
battle  alone  but  ours  as  well.  The  President 
-**lia8  told  our  own  people  that  their  peace  and 
■eciirlty  definitely  depends  on  a  complete 
British  victory,  and  that  unless  we  help  in 
every  possible  way  to  bring  that  victory  about 
we  shall  stand  alone  In  a  world  dominated 
by  totalitarianism.  It  Is  a  new  doctrine  for 
Americans,  after  all  these  years  of  their  inde- 
pendence, to  be  told  that  their  security,  their 
peace,  their  future,  is  wholly  bound  up  in 
the  fortunes  of  another  nation.  But  it  is  a 
doctrine  that  apparently  has  been  accepted 
and  made  the  cornerstone  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

There  Is  no  longer  any  use  of  trying  to 
pretend  that  we  are  not  In  this  war  and  that 
we  can  stop  short  of  accepting  Its  full  conse- 
quences. For  the  formula  of  steps  "short  of 
war"  to  aid  the  heroic  British  people  has 
been  substituted  "all  possible  aid,"  and  that 
means  everything  we  can  give — ships,  planes, 
guns,  and  eventually  men.  About  the  only 
thing  that  we  can  hope  for  now  is  some 
event  that  will  bring  an  unexpected  peace 
to  a  war-torn  and  impoverished  world  which 
will  give  what  we  call  elvlllaation  another 
ciianoe  to  make  good  Ita  pretenses. 


LmJ-Lmm  Bin 


CmNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  D.  WORTH  CLARK 

or  m*HO 
IM  THS  SBIATI  OP  THX  UWITEU  STATES 


Wednesday,  January  29.  1941 


ADDRESS  OP  mSH.   BURTON  K.  WHEELER. 
OP  MONTANA 


Itx.  CXARK  of  Idaho.    Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Wheeler]  before 
the  American  Coalition  on  Monday, 
January  27.  1941. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  deeply  appreciate  this  timely  opportunity 
to  address  this  great  patriotic  organization, 
composed  of  American  citizens  whose  loyalty 
to  the  United  States  cannot  be  questioned. 
You  see  clearly  the  twin  dangers — dictator- 
ship and  war — in  the  lend-lease-glve  bill.  I 
congratulate  and  commend  you. 

Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  House  bill 
1T76 — how  Ironical  a  designation.  Ironical 
because  In  1776  we,  as  a  nation,  gained  our 
Independence  from  Great  Britain.  Ironical 
because  this  bill  would  tend  to  destroy  that 
Independence  and  the  Republic  for  which  our 
forefathers  fought.  Ironical  because  the  pro- 
ponents of  H.  R.  1776  maintain  that  the 
safety  of  the  United  States  and  the  preser- 
vation of  our  liberties  are  dependent  upon 
Great  Britain.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  in  the 
light  of  these  contentions,  a  citizen  of  Mon- 
tana should  write  me  as  follows: 

"DxAK  Senator:  As  one  of  your  constitu- 
ents, I  woiild  like  to  ask  a  favor.  Would  you 
walk  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  see  If 
the  American  flag  still  waves  over  the  Cap- 
itol?" 

And  another  constituent  wanted  to  know 
If  this  Congress  proposed  to  undo  all  that  was 
accomplished  on  July  4,  1776.  I  hope  no  one 
will  lose  their  temper  because  these  Montan- 
ans  dared  to  speak  their  minds. 

The  story  runs  that  while  Russia  was  ruled 
by  Czars,  Ivan  the  Terrible,  when  angered 
at  a  petitioner  who  differed  with  him,  would 
rage,  and  the  royal  heralds  wovild  cry  out, 
"The  King  Is  angry."  And  aU  the  courtiers 
trembled. 

Thank  God  we  still  have  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression  In  this  country. 

Dxiring  the  past  8  years  we  have  gone  far 
down  the  road  toward  one-man  government. 
We  have  granted  to  President  Roosevelt  more 
power  than  was  ever  given  to  any  peacetime 
President  In  the  history  of  this  Nation.  The 
American  people  and  the  Congress  have  grati- 
fied the  President's  every  wish  in  order  that 
he  might  solve  our  domestic  problems. 

But  now — the  American  people  are  asked 
by  H.  R.  1776  to  give — In  effect— to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  power  to  wage 
undeclared  war — not  in  the  defense  of  our 
shores — our  freedom — or  oui  independence — 
but  in  defense  of  foreign  powers. 

Once  given  such  vast  (x>wers — there  will  be 
no  relinquishment — and  against  the  will  of 
the  Executive  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress 
Is  required  to  ciirtall— restrict — or  repeal 
these  powers.  Purther  or  future  appropria- 
tions of  money  by  Congress  are  not  necessary 
to  make  effective  this  blanket  authority.  Last 
year  the  Congress  voted  billions  and  billions 
for  defense  equipment.  That  can  be  given 
away  by  the  President — and  then  the  Con- 
gress will  of  necessity  appropriate  further 

billions  In  the  name  of  American  defense 

wbich  can  again  be  given  away.  The  power 
in  Congress  to  appropriate  is  Indeed  no  check 
on  the  powers  delegated  to  the  President  In 
H.  B.  1776. 

This  blU,  H.  B.  1776,  speclflcally  provides 
that: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  the  President  may  sell,  transfer,  exchange, 
lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  defense 
article — and  this  Includes  any  materials 
necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  guns,  mu- 
nitions, warships,  or  any  other  defense  ar- 
ticle. And  the  President  Is  given  authority 
to  repair  any  Implement  of  war  for  one  bellig- 
erent and  deny  the  same  privilege  to  the 
other. 

Military  or  naval  secrets,  however  vital  to 
American  defense,  may  be  given  to  a  foreign 
power  by  the  President. 


In  plain  language,  this  bill  means  that 
the  President  can  give  to  any  foreign  na- 
tion, our  entire  Navy,  our  entire  air  force, 
all  our  guns,  all  ovir  tanks,  all  our  muni- 
tions, and  all  ovir  military  secrets  can  be 
disclosed  to  Russia,  to  China,  to  Greece,  to 
England,  or  to  any  country,  though  they  are 
cautiously  withheld  from  you,  your  Senators 
and  your  Congressmen.  In  the  name  of  a 
so-called  crusade  for  world-wide  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  and  religion,  the  Russians  can 
be  trusted,  if  the  President  says  so,  but  you 
or  I  cannot  be. 

But  this  is  not  altogether  a  new  and  un- 
usual procedure.  The  reports  of  your  ambas- 
sadors are  carefully  withheld  from  you  and 
from  me,  only  to  be  shown  to  newspaper  col- 
umnists who  hawk  the  substance  of  these 
papers  to  the  public. 

Who  drafted  this  legislation?  No  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  no  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
Who  are  its  secret  authors?  Who  placed  it 
In  the  hands  of  yoiu:  Representatives  for 
Introduction?  Was  it  drafted  by  a  little 
group  of  Wall  Street  lawyers  or  by  the  brain 
trusters?  Without  knowing  from  whence  it 
comes  or  where  it  will  lead*  us,  you,  the 
American  people,  are  asked  to  swallow  it  in 
the  name  of  aiding  Britain. 

Do  not  be  misled.  I  am  Informed  that 
without  this  legislation  we  have  transferred 
five-sixths  of  all  combat  planes  produced  in 
the  United  States  during  1940  to  England 
and  other  countries.  We  have  transferred 
so  many  that  the  American  air  forces  do 
not  have  a  single  completely  modern  plane 
equipped  with  fighting  armor,  self-sealing 
gas  tanks,  and  adequate  firing  powers.  We 
have  traded  50  destroyers  to  England  while 
our  own  naval  strength  lags  behind  the  Axis. 
We  have  transferred  rifles,  ammunition,  and 
other  military  equipment  to  England,  and 
all  without  the  bill  H.  R.  1776. 

This  bill  Is  not  synon3maous  with  aid  to 
Britain,  it  Is  synonymous  with  war  and  it 
is  synonymous  with  loss  of  our  representa- 
tive form  of  government. 

If  you  taxpayers  want  to  give  five  billion 
or  flfty  billion  dollars  of  your  money  to 
Great  Britain,  to  China,  to  Greece,  and  to 
any  other  nation  the  President  may  desig- 
nate, that  is  yoiu  privilege.  But  I  beg  of 
you,  do  not  demand  the  abdication  of  Con- 
gress, and  above  all  else,  do  not  be  stam- 
peded by  the  propaganda  of  England  and  a 
few  international  bankers,  into  sending  yovir 
boys  to  fight  and  die  in  foreign  wars. 

We  are  hearing  strange  words  and  doc- 
trines these  days.  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son have  gone  out  of  style.  It  is  impatrl- 
otic  to  avoid  the  quarrels  of  Ehu-ope.  It  Is 
dastardly  to  fight  for  the  preservation  of 
our  form  of  government. 

However  old-fashioned  It  may  be,  I  expect 
to  continue  in  the  future,  as  I  have  in  the 
past,  to  raise  my  humble  voice  and  try  to 
teU  you  people,  not  yet  subjects,  the  truth 
as  I  see  It  from  my  vantage  point  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  famotis  English  poet  Cowper  long  ago 
said,  and  said  truly,  "But  war's  a  game, 
which  were  their  subjects  wise,  kings  would 
not  play  at." 

Tou,  the  people,  must  not  let  your  Oov- 
emment  play  the  game  of  war.  Whether 
your  Government  plays  this  game  depends 
on  you— you  must  tell  your  own  Senators 
and  Congressmen  and  your  President  how 
you  stand  on  this  bill.  Do  It  now — tomor- 
row may  be  too  late. 

This  bill  is  wholly  foreign  to  our  concep- 
tion of  government.  lu  Introduction  fol- 
lowed months  of  careful  ground-laying  prop- 
aganda. Every  agency  of  mass  communica- 
tion has  been,  and  Is  being,  utilized  to 
excite  the  passions  and  emotions  of  the 
American  people.  Motion  plctiu-es  con- 
stantly s:  the  horrors  visited  on  one  of 
the  bell.t...ent8 — the  one  they  would  have 
us  aid,  B'itain — even  at  the  cost  of  war.  Paid 
radio  commentators  editorialize  the  news 
and  distort  the  facts  to  make  American 
listeners   believe  this   Is  an  American  and 
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not  a  European  war.  Newspapers  give  ban- 
ner headlines  to  p<  Us  which  reputedly  indi- 
cate that  the  deep  sympathy  we  all  feel  for 
England  is  about  U>  be  translated  into  open 
warfare. 

Despite  this  deliige  of  propaganda,  and 
despite  these  brazen  attempts  to  rush  this 
country  Into  anothjer  European  blood  bath, 
but  highly  significant 
Gallup  poll  recentlly  indicated  that  88  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  still  oppose  a 


declaration  of  war. 

Are   we   America:  is 
ourselves  and  our  <:hildren  to  the  preserva- 


to   eternally   dedicate 


Empire?    Are  we  to  be 
rears  to  save  the  British 
from  a  Frankenstein  of  their  own  creation? 
Are  we,  when  we  k  low  the  cost  in  blood,  in 
doU^s,   to   meddle   again   in 
satisfy  the  lust  of  war- 


mongers? Or  are  Me  going  to  be  practical  as 
well  as  idealistic  and  build  a  nation  so 
strong  that  no  f oro ;  will  dare  attack  us  from 
within  or  without? 

Warmongers  will  label  you  appeaser,  but 
be  firm  in  your  resolve  to  avoid  the  quarrels 


of  Europe,  be  firm 


In  your  determination  to 


save  yoxir  boys  froii  the  hell  that  Is  Emope 
and  Africa  today,  and  take  strength  from 
the  words  of  the  Lird: 

"Put  up  thy  swcrd  into  its  place  for  all 
they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with 
the  sword." 


The  Lei  id-Lease  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

or  SO^H  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday.  January  29.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAPT,  OP 
OHIO 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft]  before  the  New  York  State  Bar 
Association  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
In  New  York  City  on  January  25, 1941,  on 
the  so-called  lease-lend  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tks  L&tcc-LcMD  Bill 

Ladles  and  gcntlinnen  of  the  bar,  It  glvec 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  meet  with  a 
group  of  lawyers  end  know  that  their  ap- 
proach to  problemji  of  Icglalatlon  is  of  the 
same  general  character  as  my  own.  Tou  are 
trained  to  examine  trvery  docimunt,  every  Mil. 
and  every  problem  by  looking  at  the  exact 
terms  and  the  exact  effect  of  each  phrase.  In 
Washington,  even  more  than  In  the  State 
legislatures,  people  are  apt  to  think  In  terms 
of  general  policy,  8.nd  to  debate  great  prin- 
ciples, giving  no  attention  whatever  to  the 
question  whether  the  bill  before  Congress  Is 
a  really  effective  Instrument  for  the  policy 
which  they  favor.  In  times  of  great  national 
excitement  It  ts  all  the  more  Important  that 
those  trained  In  the  law  should  bring  the 
people  back  from  emotion  and  generalities  to 
the  specific  questions  before  them. 

I  Intend  this  evening  to  discuss  the  actual 
terms  and  effect  of  the  so-called  lease-lend 


bill.  Pew  people  know  what  Its  terms  are, 
and  yet  there  is  more  violent  feeling  about  it 
on  both  sides  than  about  any  legislation  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
intend  to  debate  the  fundamental  questions 
of  war  and  peace  which  Ue  behind  our  present 
foreign  policy.  I  am  going  to  assume  that  the 
great  majority  of  people  are  in  favor  of  aid 
to  England.  I  am  also  going  to  assume  that 
a  great  majority  are  in  favor  of  our  remain- 
ing at  peace.  The  two  sentiments  are  not 
entirely  consistent,  and  yet  they  both  exist. 
PUBLIC  oranojf  fob  aid  to  kngland  short  or 

WAS 

If  the  last  election  was  a  mandate  for  aid  to 
England,  because  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Will- 
kle  both  declared  in  favor  of  It,  it  was  also  a 
mandate  for  keeping  the  United  States  out  of 
war,  for  Roosevelt  and  WlUkie  both  declared 
unequivocally  their  determination  to  keep  the 
United  States  out  of  war. 

On  October  23.  1940,  President  Roosevelt 
said: 

"To  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  the 
Nation  I  say  this:  Your  President  and  your 
Secretary  of  State  are  foUowing  the  road  to 
peace.  We  are  arming  ourselves  not  for  any 
foreign  war.  We  are  arming  oxorselves  not  for 
any  purpose  of  conquest  or  Intervention  In 
foreign  disputes.  I  repeat  again  that  I  stand 
on  the  platform  of  our  party.  "We  will  not 
participate  In  foreign  wars  and  will  not  send 
our  Army,  naval,  or  air  forces  to  fight  in 
foreign  lands  outside  of  the  Americas,  except 
in  case  of  attack.'  " 

I  quote  from  Mr.  Wlllkie's  speech  at  Cleve- 
land on  October  2,  1940: 

"The  American  people  do  not  want  war. 
They  have  no  idea  whatever  of  joining  In  any 
conflict,  whether  on  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pa- 
cific. They  are  determined  to  keep  America 
at  peace.  In  this  determination  I  stand  with 
them.  I  am  for  keeping  out  of  war.  I  am 
for  peace  for  America.  •  •  •  we  must 
not  rashly  move.  Any  man  who  Involves  us 
In  the  risk  of  war  while  we  are  thus  unpre- 
pared betrays  his  country." 

The  people  of  the  country  had  the  right  to 
assume — and  did  assume — that  whoever  was 
elected  we  would  remain  at  peace  unless  at- 
tacked. I  take  It,  therefore,  that  it  is  the 
clear  duty  of  Congress  to  work  out  a  policy 
which  will  avoid  the  risk  of  war  but  aid  Eng- 
land as  far  as  consistent  with  peace. 

INDUSTUAL  ORGANIZATION  THX  MOST  HIPOKTANT 
AID  TO  BRITAIN 

In  what  way  can  we  aid  England  most 
effectively?  There  Is  not  the  slightest  ques- 
tion that  the  greatest  need  of  England  Is 
for  airplanes  and  other  military  and  naval 
equipment.  I  see  no  way  In  which  England 
can  bring  the  war  to  a  satisfactory  peace 
except  by  developing  an  alx  force  equal  to 
that  of  Germany,  able  to  do  to  the  German 
factories  and  cities  what  the  Germans  have 
been  doing  to  the  English  factories  and 
cities. 

I  have  always  believed  that  our  market* 
and  factories  should  be  open  to  the  allies. 
I  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo 
In  October  1939.  I  have  vcted  for  every 
appropriation  designed  to  build  up  plants 
for  the  manufacture  of  war  equipment  both 
for  the  English  and  for  our  own  defense. 
The  only  way  we  cculd  have  really  aided 
England  was  to  Increase  otir  capacity  to  make 
airplanes  and  guns  and  otbier  munitions. 
The  Increase  of  that  capacity  was  a  ques- 
tion of  money  and  organization.  Congress 
freely  voted  all  money  requested.  It  is  tragic 
that  the  first  9  months  of  the  war  were 
practically  wasted  as  far  as  organization  was 
concerned.  It  Is  tragic  that  while  we  talked 
about  aid  to  England  and  20.000  airplanes 
for  ourselves,  no  really  effective  step  was 
taken  to  develop  the  necessary  factories. 
It  is  primarily  a  question  of  organization, 
not  of  legislation.  A  nation  which  can  make 
5,000,000  automobiles  a  year  can  certainly 
build  60,000  airplanes  a  year. 


The  truth  is  that  nothing  we  can  do  at 
this  moment,  no  legislation  Congress  can 
adopt,  will  give  effective  aid  to  England  be- 
fore 1942.  I  am  indeed  hopeful  that  the 
present  set-up  of  the  National  Defense  Com- 
mission Is  making  effective  progress,  al- 
though from  an  organization  standpoint,  the 
double-headed  control  Is  not  sound  In 
theory.  But  nothing  will  ever  make  up  for 
the  0  months'  lag  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  The  British  themselves  were  at  least 
partly  responsible  for  this,  because  they  did 
not  give  the  orders  which  would  have  Justi- 
fied the  enlargement  of  plants. 

I  do  not  know  why  our  own  appropriations 
and  authorizations  In  the  early  part  of  1939 
were  not  used  as  a  means  of  Increasirg  our 
airplane-manufacturing  capacity.  Whether 
it  was  because  of  failure  to  agree  on  specifi- 
cations, discouragements  to  the  building  of 
new  emergency  plants  by  the  Treasury  regu- 
lations on  depreciation,  or  jvist  bureaucratic 
red  tape  and  delay.  I  do  not  know.  But  prac- 
tically no  step  was  taken  until  July  1940  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  had  authorized  6.000 
Army  airplanes  in  April  1939.  Pew  of  those 
6.000  will  have  been  received  2  years  later. 
In  any  event,  no  legislation  today  can  correct 
this  past  failure. 

POWERS    TO    OROia    FBIOaiTT    ALRXAOT    KXI8T 

It  is  suggested  that  some  justification  for 
this  bill  is  found  in  the  fact  that  American 
military  orders  are  delaying  aid  to  England. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  England  is  getting  prac- 
tically all  the  airplanes  we  are  manufacture 
Ing.  Not  over  4  pursuit  planes  were  delivered 
to  the  United  States  Army  In  the  month  of 
November — not  400  but  4.  Furthermore, 
there  is  ample  legislation  already  on  the  books 
giving  the  administration  power  to  order 
priorities.  There  will  always  be  a  conflict  be- 
tween our  own  defense  requirements  and 
those  of  England.  Congress  has  properly  del- 
egated to  our  Executive  the  right  to  decide 
on  the  relative  importance  of  quick  dellverKt. 
Nothing  m  the  situation  requires  further  leg- 
islation. 

DICTATORIAL    POVTXKS    T7NMBCISSART    POR    FINAN- 
CIAL AID 

There  Is  only  one  real  justification  ad- 
vanced for  the  need  of  additional  legislation 
at  this  time.  It  is  said  that  England  Is  run- 
ning out  of  funds  and  cannot  give  any  addi- 
tional orders.  I  do  not  understand  that  any 
English  orders  have  been  delayed,  or  that 
there  is  any  inability  to  give  such  additional 
orders  as  England  is  ready  to  give  at  the  pres- 
ent moment.  I  seriously  question  whether 
English  resources  are  exhausted  or  will  be  ex- 
hausted for  several  years.  Her  own  statement 
shows  that  she  has  resources  In  the  United 
States  more  than  sulQclent  to  pay  for  all  1941 
deliveries.  In  my  opinion  the  statement  sub- 
mitted through  Secretary  Morgenthau  Is  mis- 
leading in  grossly  underestimating  the  British 
resources  In  this  country  as  £hown  by  the 
reports  of  crar  own  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Birt  even  that  statement  shows  that  Cog- 
land  has  long-term  Investments,  outside  of 
Europe  and  outside  of  the  United  States, 
valued  at  nearly  fl4,0004XWXW0.  Many  of 
these  resources  are  dlffletilt  to  realise  on.  and 
many  are  difficult  to  convert  Into  dollars.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  American  ttxpmftr  to- 
day wishes  to  refuse  aid  to  England  sUx^riy  be- 
catise  she  may  not  have  the  cash  to  pay  for 
such  Sid  on  the  barrel  head,  but  neither 
does  the  American  taxpayer  want  to. shoul- 
der the  whole  cost  of  a  European  war. 

Surely  the  direct  way  to  meet  English  re- 
quirements In  this  respect  ts  to  authorlce 
such  direct  loans  to  England  as  may  be 
really  necessary,  which  could  be  done  In  the 
simplest  way,  without  delegating  any  of  the 
extraordinary  powers  contained  in  the  lease- 
lend  bill.  I  have  offered  a  substitute  for  the 
present  legislation,  authorizing  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  to  make  loans 
to  England  in  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,000  and 
to  Canada  In  the  sum  of  $500,000,000,  which 
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Is  the  maximum  likely  to  be  needed  for  the 
next  12  months.  K  the  amount  appears 
likely  to  be  exhausted.  Congress  can  increase 
the  authorization  before  It  adjourns.  But 
total  exports  to  Britain  have  amounted  to 
only  about  $1,200,000,000  In  16  months  of 
war.  and  the  British  Empire  Is  producing 
annually  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  of 
gold.  The  substitute  authorizes  the  Recon- 
struction Plnance  Corporation  further  to 
guarantee  any  orders  giver  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  loan  to  be  made.  The  loans  are  to  be 
secured  by  collateral  If  It  seems  to  be  prac- 
tical, or  If  collateral  Is  not  available,  they 
are  to  be  made  without  collateral.  Such  a 
measure  will  do  everything  In  the  way  of 
aid  to  England  which  can  be  done  effec- 
tively without  actual  war.  It  will  do  It  with- 
out abandoning  democratic  principles  and 
the  duty  of  Congress.  It  will  do  It  without 
creating  discord  and  dissension.  It  will  do 
It  many  weeks  sooner  than  the  lease-lend 
bill. 

KXTXfTT    or    LKASS-UCNV    BIIX 

Tlie  lease-lend  bi  goes  far  beyond  any 
need,  and  will  give  l^'le  If  any  more  aid.  al- 
though It  delegate  most  unlimited  power 
to  the  President  to  :nd  our  money  and  In- 
volve us  in  the  war.  That  bill  is  the  most 
extraordinary  delegation  of  legislative  power 
which  has  ever  been  proposed  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  either  In  wartime 
or  In  peacetime.  If  It  far  more  extreme  In 
Its  field  than  the  Supreme  Court  packing  bill 
was  In  its  field. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Gov- 
ernment to  manufacture  any  defense  article 
for  the  Government  of  any  country  whose 
defense  the  President  deems  vital  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States,  and  to  sell,  trans- 
fer, exchange,  lease,  lend,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  to  any  such  government  any  defense 
article.  The  words  "transfer  or  otherwise 
dispose  of"  are  so  broad  that  they  seem  to 
authorise  not  only  the  delivery  of  goods  in 
Surope.  but  the  delivery  without  considera- 
tion of  any  kind.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
terms  of  paragraph  (b).  which  says  that  the 
consideration  may  be  payment  or  repayment 
in  kind,  or  property,  or  any  other  direct  or 
Indirect  benefit  which  the  President  deems 
satisfactory.  Clearly  the  benefit  for  an  air- 
plane might  be  tl.  or  nothing  at  all.  The 
bill  authorizes  the  Government  to  repair,  out- 
fit, and  recondition  any  defense  article,  which 
is  Intended  to  authorize  the  outfitting  of  the 
British  Fleet  in  American  ports.  The  bill 
also  authorizes  the  furnishing  of  any  secrets 
or  secret  devices  to  England. 

The  objections  to  legislation  in  this  form 
•re  so  obvious  that  I  hardly  need  to  point 
them  out,  objections  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  of  aid  to  England,  but 
merely  to  the  excessive  and  dangerous  powers 
conferred  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

BXIX   ATTTHCMUZXS   GITr  Or  OtTB   AXMT  AKD    NAVT 

In  the  first  place,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
President  to  sell.  lend,  lease,  or  give  away  oiu" 
entire  Army  and  Navy  except  the  men.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  bill  contains 
this  extraordinary  grant  of  power.  It  is  one 
which  no  Congress  except  a  "rubber  stamp'* 
Congress  could  possibly  agree  to.  The  Con- 
stitution imposes  on  Congress  the  power  to 
raise  and  support  armies,  and  undoubtedly  It 
has  the  duty  to  raise  and  support  both  an 
army  and  navy  sufficient  for  this  country's 
defense.  It  caimot  abdicate  that  power  by 
authorizing  the  President  to  give  the  Army 
and  Navy  away.  The  only  answer  has  been 
that,  of  course,  the  President  would  be  crazy 
to  think  of  giving  away  our  battleships  and 
cruisers  and  airplanes  and  guns.  But  If  he 
would  not  think  of  using  the  power,  why  give 
him  the  power?  No  one  can  tell  what  an 
Individual  subjected  to  presstire  and  perhaps 
unsound  advice  may  do.  He  did  transfer  50 
destroyers  while  admitting  that  even  with 
the  destroyers  our  Navy  was  Inadequate. 


Many  people  today  feel  that  our  frontier  Is 
the  English  Channel.  If  It  is.  there  Is  at 
least  an  argumant  that  all  of  our  Navy  should 
be  there:  and  that  if  the  people  won't  stand 
for  sending  men.  they  should  at  least  send 
the  ships.  Perhaps  the  President  might  agree 
with  that  view. 

It  is  suggested  that  we  might  put  In  an 
amendment  requiring  the  certificate  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff.  In  the  case  of  the  Army,  or  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  in  the  case  of  the 
Navy,  that  equipment  is  not  needed  for  our 
own  defense.  Such  an  amendment  means 
nothing,  because  the  President  is  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  these  officers.  If  they 
will  not  make  the  certificate,  he  can  appoint 
others  to  their  positions  who  will.  We  already 
have  statutes  which,  according  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  permitted  the  transfer  of  over- 
age destroyers,  and  other  statutes  permitting 
us  to  turn  back  equipment  to  manufacturers 
for  them  to  sell  to  the  British  while  we  accept 
a  later  delivery.  There  is  no  need  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  these  statutes  unless  we  do 
Intend  to  give  away  our  whole  Army  and 
Navy. 

It  is  universally  agreed  that  we  need  a  two- 
ocean  navy.  Today  we  haven't  a  one-ocean 
navy  I  would  regard  it  as  a  violation  of  my 
oath  to  authorize  the  President  to  deplete 
that  navy  further  at  the  present  time.  In 
spite  of  all  we  may  do.  England  may  collapse 
and  we  may  face  a  serious  threat  from  Europe 
or  Asia. 

MXTBOO  or  HANDLING  BBmSH  OROEHS  AWKWARD 
AND  CONTUSING 

In  the  second  place,  the  bill  proposes  a 
complete  confusion  between  our  own  defense 
orders  and  those  of  the  British.  We  are  to 
give  the  orders,  and  later  deliver  the  manu- 
factured equipment  to  the  British.  It  will 
never  be  really  satisfactory  to  them  to  have 
us  give  their  orders.  They  have  already  indi- 
cated their  dissatisfaction  with  our  airplanes 
for  combat  service  in  England.  Responsibil- 
ity should  rest  squarely  upon  the  British,  or 
any  other  power,  or  any  department  of  this 
Government  for  determining  what  they  wish, 
for  contracting  for  it,  and  for  receiving  and 
checking  it.  If  we  are  going  to  be  of  real 
aid  to  them,  it  is  better  to  let  them  have  the 
money  and  order  what  they  need  than  to  have 
us  order  and  then  give  it  to  them.  Further- 
more. It  will  confuse  our  already  confused 
defense  program  No  one  can  ever  know  what 
we  have  and  what  we  don't  have.  No  one  can 
ever  know  whether  we  have  a  complete  army 
and  a  complete  navy,  or  ono  with  dangerous 
gaps  and  deficiencies. 

"BLANK  check"  APPROPRIATION  FOB  BILLIONS 

In  the  third  place,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
worst  kind  of  "blank  check"  appropriation. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  money  which  the 
President  can  spend.  It  Is  said  that  this  Is 
merely  an  authorization  bill  of  the  usual 
type  adopted  by  Congress,  and  that  it  must 
be  implemented  by  appropriations;  but  this 
is  not  true.  In  the  usual  case  the  President 
is  unable  to  act  or  let  a  contract .  before  the 
appropriation  is  made.  Once  this  bill  Is 
passed  the  President  may  deliver  to  the 
British  every  Item  of  material,  equipment, 
or  supplles'ordered  by  the  Army  or  the  Navy 
and  already  appropriated  for.  Since  we  have 
appropriated  over  $10,000,000,000  for  de- 
fense, and  will  appropriate  at  least  an  equal 
sum  shortly,  this  bill  would  permit  the  Pres- 
ident to  spend  at  least  $20,000,000,000  with- 
out further  action  by  Congress,  simply  on 
his  personal  order.  He  would  then  come 
back  to  Congress  and  ask  for  appropriations 
to  replace  the  American  equipment  which 
he  had  given  away.  Congress,  of  course, 
could  not  possibly  refuse  to  give  him  the 
money  necessary  to  make  up  the  deficiencies 
in  our  own  defense  program.  The  country 
at  large  has  always  disapproved  the  theory 
of  "blank  check"  appropriations.  This  bill 
makes    the    famous    $3,300,000,000    public 


works  bill  look  like  a  bill  for  chicken  feed. 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  such  an 
unlimited  grant.  If  we  authorize  a  loan  to 
England,  we  can  put  on  that  lending  power 
the  limitation  of  a  billion  dollars,  or  what- 
ever other  sum  seems  to  be  necessary  for 
the  next  12  months,  when  Congress  can  act 
again. 

AID     NOT    CONTINZD    TO     BRITAIN     OR    TH« 
DEMOCRACIES 

Another  aspect  in  which  the  bill  gives 
authority  far  beyond  anything  necessary  to 
aid  Britain  Is  in  Its  failure  to  specify  the 
countries  to  whom  defense  material  may  be 
given.  The  President  may  give  ovu"  Army 
and  Navy  equipment  to  any  country  whose 
defense  the  President  In  his  complete  Indi- 
vidual discretion  deems  vital  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  States.  That  means  any  coun- 
try in  the  world  and  certainly  Includes  all 
of  the  South  American  countries  and  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  except  Germany.  Under 
It  the  President  might  proceed  to  build  up  a 
Russian  Army  or  we  might  send  our  finest 
tanks  to  Greece.  The  effect  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure on  aid  to  Britain  Is  necessarily  re- 
mote and  may  be  exceedingly  dangerous,  for 
we  cannot  be  certain  that  these  countries 
will  not  collapse  or  turn  against  us.  Already 
the  administration  has  lifted  the  morar  em- 
bargo on  airplanes  and  airplane  parts  to 
Russia,  although  no  one  can  possibly  guess 
where  Russia  may  stand  by  the  time  this 
equipment  arrives  there.  Certainly  Congress 
should  pass  on  the  question  of  scattering 
American  taxpayers'  billions  in  remote  cor- 
ners of  the  earth.  Even  in  the  case  of  Eng- 
land, what  we  ship  them  may  be  captured 
or  surrendered  to  the  Germans  and  may  be 
used  in  an  attack  on  the  United  States. 
While  perhaps  we  should  take  a  chance  on 
this  because  of  the  Importance  to  us  of  a 
successful  defense  of  Great  Britain,  It  does 
not  follow  that  we  should  enter  into  the 
fringes  of  the  war  over  all  the  six  continents. 
A  lending  bill  should  be  confined  to  England 
and  Canada  and  possibly  a  limited  sum  to 
Greece.  Loans  to  China  and  South  America 
are  already  authorized  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  bill  and  are  being  made. 

It  seems  to  me  a  wise  move  on  our  part  to 
loan  money  to  Canada.  The  Canadian  ex- 
change has  already  suffered  from  the  large 
experts  from  this  country  to  Canada,  neces- 
sary in  their  manufacture  of  munitions  and 
the  equipment  of  their  army.  The  ftiterests 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  inex- 
tricably united,  and  while  we  do  not  have 
the  obligations  to  England  which  they  have, 
we  can  well  lighten  their  burdens  and  assist 
their  difficult  exchange  situation.  We  should 
encourage  them  to  develop  a  sound  defense 
both  on  their  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 

BILL    GIVES    PRESIDENT    POWER    TO    MAKE    WAR 

More  dangerous  perhaps  than  any  other 
authority  is  the  power  given  the  President  by 
this  bill  to  make  war  on  foreign  nations.  It 
certainly  opens  our  ports  to  be  used  as  bases 
for  the  British  Navy.  That  has  always  been 
considered  an  act  of  war.  If  we  abandon  the 
law  of  neutrality  at  sea,  and  the  Germans 
pursue  a  British  cruiser  into  an  American 
port,  as  they  would  have  a  right  to  do,  we 
would  be  at  war  regardless  of  any  declara- 
tion. The  act  is  so  broad  that  It  can  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  sending  of  Ameri- 
can ships  through  war  zones  with  contraband 
materials,  convoys  by  American  naval  ves- 
sels. The  President  says  he  does  not  Intend 
to  convoy  ships.  Then  why  give  him  the 
power?  He  has  changed  his  mind  before. 
If  an  American  naval  vessel  engaged  In  com- 
bat with  a  German  submarine.  It  would  be 
war.  One  such  incident  would  probably  lead 
to  a  declaration  of  war,  no  matter  which  side 
was  right.  The  Constitution  gives  to  Con- 
gress the  power  to  declare  war.  It  does  not 
give  it  to  the  President.  Unless  Congress  is 
prepared  to  approve  a  declaration  of  war.  It 


cannot  and  should  not  authorise  the  Presi- 
dent to  engage  in  acts  which  are  in  fact 
warfare.  Even  Mr.  Wlllkle  says  that  Con- 
gress should  retain  in  its  hands  the  funda- 
mental power  to  declare  war.  A  simple  bill 
authorizing  loans  would  not  Involve  any 
change  in  the  shipping  features  of  the  Neu- 
trality Act,  which  up  to  date  have  been  so 
extremely  effective  in  preventing  the  kind  of 
incidents  which  lead  to  war. 

SANTA  CLAUS  TO  THE  WORLD 

On  the  question  whether  we  should  loan 
money  to  England,  I  realize  that  many  are 
opposed  to  loans  of  any  kind.  While  I  do  not 
agree  with  them,  I  do  think  we  should  thor- 
oughly examine  the  British  financial  position 
before  we  make  loans,  and  only  make  loans 
to  the  extent  that  Is  really  necessary.  It  is 
most  unlikely  that  any  unsecured  loan  will 
ever  be  repaid.  That  means  that  the  burden 
of  the  loan  will  fall  on  the  American  tax- 
payer. Sooner  or  later  that  loan  will  reduce 
our  standard  of  living  and  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  men  to  earn  their  own  way  in  the 
United  States.  Unless  we  guard  ourselves 
carefully,  we  will  soon  be  In  the  position  of 
financing  the  entire  war,  and  modern  war- 
fare is  crushlngly  expensive.  Loans  made 
during  the  World  War  were  In  general  con- 
fined to  goods  produced  in  this  country  and 
shipped  abroad.  No  reasonable  man  can  ask 
us  to  do  more  than  finance  the  material 
which  leaves  our  shores. 

But  this  bill  goes  far  beyond  that.  In  sec- 
tion 8  it  specifically  authorizes  the  acqui- 
sition of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements 
of  war  produced  within  any  other  country, 
which  may  then  be  given  away  to  any  other 
country  we  may  happen  to  favor  at  the  mo- 
ment. The  statement  presented  to  the  House 
committee  by  Secretary  Morgenthau  appar- 
ently contemplates  that  we  finance  several 
hundred  million  dollars  of  exports  from  the 
British  dominions  to  Britain.  Why  arent 
Australia  and  South  Africa  and  South  Ameri- 
can countries  as  able  to  finance  their  own 
exports  as  we  are?  We  have  no  money  with 
which  to  pay  these  bills.  We  face  a  deficit  of 
$10,000,000,000  next  year.  We  can  only 
finance  Britain  by  borrowing  money  from  our 
own  citizens.  Surely  these  other  governments 
have  Jtist  as  much  interest  in  the  outcome  of 
the  war,  and  can  finance  their  exports  to 
ETngland  by  borrowing  from  their  own  citi- 
zens. This  bill  might  well  be  called  a  bill 
to  make  Uncle  Sam  the  best  and  biggest  Santa 
Claus  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

CONCLUSION 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  defects  of  this 
bill  be  corrected  by  amendment.  The  admin- 
istration apparently  is  willing  to  amend  it 
by  limiting  the  powers  to  a  period  of  2  years. 
Such  an  amendment  I  regard  as  wholly 
unimportant.  Whatever  harm  can  come  of 
the  bill  will  have  come  before  2  years.  If 
the  emergency  still  exists,  it  will  be  renewed 
at  that  time.  If  the  war  is  over,  no  one 
will  wish  to  have  it  renewed.  The  truth  is 
the  bill  is  GO  unsound  In  principle  that  I  can 
see  no  satisfactory  way  of  amending  It  to 
limit  the  excessive  and  unnecessary  powers 
which  I  have  described.  I  believe  that  only 
a  substitute  can  be  satisfactory,  and  that 
such  a  substitute  can  do  everything  in  aid 
to  Britain  that  can  be  done  without  involving 
us  in  the  war. 

No  President  of  the  United  States  in  war- 
time or  in  peacetime  has  ever  had  power 
to  spend  without  limit.  No  President  of  the 
United  States  has  ever  had  power  to  give 
away  otir  Army  or  our  Navy.  No.  President 
of  the  United  States  has  ever  bad  power 
granted  to  him  by  Congress  to  make  war 
without  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  No 
people  can  give  any  man  such  powers  and 
retain  a  democratic  form  of  government. 
The  delegation  of  powers  to  one  individual 
because  of  some  supposed  emergency  has 
always  been  the  means  by  which  democracies 
have  committed  suicide  throughout  history.  ' 


We  have  a  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world 
to  show  that  a  great  nation  can  function 
effectively  without  abandoning  the  principles 
of  democratic  government  in  time  of  peace. 
It  is  the  constitutional  duty  of  Congress, 
first,  to  keep  our  Army  and  Navy  from  being 
given  away;  second,  to  keep  our  defense  pro- 
gram distinct  from  that  of  the  British,  so 
that  both  Nations  may  have  what  is  necessary 
for  their  defense;  third,  to  limit  spending  to 
a  definite  amount;  fourth,  to  limit  spending 
to  the  amount  really  required  to  finance 
exports  from  the  United  States;  fifth,  to  limit 
the  assistance  to  countries  that  need  it — 
Britain,  Canada,  and  Greece;  sixth,  to  take 
out  of  the  act  the  authority  to  make  war 
on  any  foreign  nation.  If  Congress  does  Its 
duty,  we  can  furnish  aid  to  Britain  In  3 
weeks,  in  a  bill  30  lines  long,  without  any 
of  the  arbitrary  powers  which  offend  every 
principle  of  the  American  Constitution.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  abdicate  that  duty. 
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Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Recoro  the  full  text  of  a  radio  address  on 
economic  defense  delivered  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr,  Willis]  on 
Monday,  January  27,  before  the  annual 
national  convention  of  the  American 
Coalition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At  an  hotir  like  this — when  our  Nation 
and  the  world  at  large  are  in  a  predicament 
little  short  of  economic,  political  and  ideo- 
logical chaofl — it  is  certainly  presumptuous 
for  a  brand  new  Senator  to  attempt  to  sur- 
vey the  foreign  trade  policies  of  the  United 
States  in  12  minutes. 

And  it  would  be  even  more  brazen  to 
attempt  a  description  of  what  may  consti- 
tute our  trade  policies  2  or  3  or  10  years 
from  now. 

But  someday  the  martial  ttunult  and 
shouting  will  cease,  and  captains  and  kings 
and  dictators,  we  hope,  wUl  make  their 
exists  from  the  stage.  And  when  they  do, 
we  shall  be  called  upon  to  rewrite  prudently 
the  role  we  shaU  play  in  a  new  economic 
world.  Surely  we  must  begin  now  to  blue- 
print lines  of  defense  against  that  day. 

Certain  fairly  definite  objectives  have  been 
set  forth  in  the  general  trade  policy  pursued 
by  the  administration  since  1934.  It  was 
doubtful  whether  those  objectives  could  be 
realized  even  in  normal  times.  It  was  cer- 
tain that  their  realization  was  to  be  more 
difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  with  the  advent 
of  war  to  large  sections  of  the  world.  And 
we  are  wondering  now  what  chance  there 
will  be  for  realizing  those  objectives  when 
the  world  is  again  at  peace. 

A  few  months  ago — by  a  close  vote  of  44 
to  41 — the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934 
was  extended  to  1943.  The  act  gives  the 
State  Department  full  power  to  negotiate 
trade  agreements  with  other  nations. 


Proponents  of  the  act  cited  three  principal 

objectives : 

First.  To  Increase  foreign  sale  of  American 
surpluses; 

Second.  To  eliminate  discriminations  In  the 
highly  traveled  thoroughfare  of  world  trade; 
and 

Third.  "To  soften  the  mind  of  the  world 
toward  peace." 

Early  critics  called  the  act  unconstitutional 
for  several  reasons: 

First.  It  deprived  Congress  of  tariff  and  for- 
eign-commerce Jurisdiction; 

Second.  Congress  set  up  Inadequate  limita- 
tions to  the  realm  of  tariff  activity  by  tb« 
Executive; 

Third  Treaties  are  Invalid  unless  approved 
by  the  Senate:  and 

Fourth.  Americans  who  sought  to  object 
were  denied  recourse  to  the  courts. 

More  recent  critics  believe  the  first  objec- 
tive of  the  act  was  not  realiied.  They  point 
out  that  while  our  exports  to  nations  with 
which  we  negotiated  treaties  increased  60  per- 
cent since  1934,  they  Increased  during  the 
same  period  exactly  the  same  amount  to  na- 
tions with  which  we  did  not  negotiate  trea- 
ties. How,  then,  can  the  treaties  be  called 
the  cause  of  that  Increase? 

Farmers  complained  that  their  exports  de- 
creased 36  percent  In  8  years.  The  record 
shows  that  166  strictly  farm  tariffs  were  low- 
ered as  much  as  60  percent.  On  42  percent 
of  all  our  dutiable  Imports  1.000  rates  were 
lowered,  an  average  of  89  percent.  Imports 
of  goods  of  which  we  already  had  an  abun- 
dance increased  25  percent.  But  Imports  of 
goods  we  didnt  have  and  reaUy  needed  went 
down  7  percent. 

The  objective  of  increased  exports  was  not 
realized,  then,  because  we  overconcentrated 
on  the  second  objective,  which  was  to  elimi- 
nate world-trade  discriminations.  But  in 
seeking  to  remove  discriminations  we  neg- 
lected to  discriminate  In  favor  of  our  own 
best  interest.  By  a  misnamed  moet-favored- 
natlon  clause  we  favored  other  peoples  more 
than  our  own.  We  traded  a  Jackknlfe  for 
another  boy's  apple,  and  then  gave  Jackknirea 
to  the  rest  of  the  neighborhood  with  nothing 
In  return. 

But  In  spite  of  our  overooncentratlon  oa 
that  second  objective  of  the  act.  It.  too.  fell 
short  of  realization.  In  seeking  to  eliminate 
our  trade  discriminations  against  other  na- 
tions at  one  masterly  stroke,  we  caused  up- 
sets In  economic  agreements  among  other 
nations.  Those  nations,  then,  hurriedly  ar- 
ranged 1,426  bilateral  trade  agreements 
among  themselves.  And  these  made  more 
dense  than  ever  the  world's  network  of  com- 
mercial antagonisms  which  supplied  new 
reasons  for  war.  Our  good  intentions  thxxs 
helped  to  defeat  our  very  purpose.  Let  us 
hope  we  have  learned  that  It  Is  not  the  lack 
of  trade,  but  rather  the  mad  scramble  for 
trade,  that  causes  war. 

So  what  about  the  third  objective  of  tbe 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  which  was  "to  soften 
the  mind  of  the  world  toward  peace"?  In  the 
light  of  present  events.  It  must  be  accepted 
as  fact  that  this  effort  has  failed.  And  Its 
failure  was  due  partially  to  certain  addi- 
tional errors: 

First.  We  assumed  that  all  we  had  to  do 
to  seU  more  was  to  buy  more.  But  nations, 
like  Individuals,  still  buy  because  they  need, 
not  because  of  love  of  the  salesman. 

Second.  We  assumed  that  Increased  trade 
per  se  would  be  conducive  to  peace.  We 
forgot  that  China  had  been  Japan's  best 
customer,  that  England  had  been  Germany's 
second-best  customer,  and  France  had  been 
Germany's  fourth -best  customer.  Their  trade 
hardly  taught  them  to  love  one  another. 

Third.  We  assumed  that  our  Increased  ex- 
port trade  was  a  sign  that  our  policy  was 
working  successfully.  We  were  unperturbed 
by  the  fact  that  the  increase  was  due  to  the 
abnormal  export  of  war  goods.  We  recklessly 
acclaimed  a  military  market  whose  ooUapss 
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thre«ten«  to  leave  us  with  reduced  exports 
and  Increased  imports  of  competitive  goods 
produced  by  Suropean  and  Asiatic  workers 
now  engaged  in  war. 

Already  there  are  figures  which  dispel  the 
hollow  comfort  afforded  by  our  abnormal  in- 
crease in  export  trade.  In  the  first  11 
months  of  the  war  our  exports  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  including  war  materials,  in- 
creased  67  percent  to  Europe,  33  percent  to 
Asia,  and  82  percent  to  Africa.  But  our  nor- 
mal exports  of  food  to  those  same  continents 
have  decreased  53  percent,  42  percent,  and 
27  percent,  respectively.  Surely  these  figures 
are  more  cause  for  alarm  than  for  comfort. 

Now,  what  can  we  do  about  it? 

It  is  debatable  whether  wars  are  inevitable. 
But  It  la  certain  that  peace  is  Inevitable. 
This  war  will  end,  as  all  wars  must  end. 
We  cannot  outline  a  policy  to  be  pxirsued 
under  conditions  we  cannot  yet  foresee.  But 
surely  It  is  not  too  early  to  discuss  a  pos- 
sible role  for  this  Nation  in  the  economic 
drama  that  lies  ahead.  On  the  basis  of  the 
hard,  realistic  facts  that  are  likely  to  con- 
front us,  and  with  no  recourse  to  the  wish- 
ful thinking  that  has  so  often  hampered  our 
efforts  to  formulate  sound  policy,  we  might 
do  well  to  establish  the  following  objectives: 

(1)  A  stable  national  currency  for  the 
United  States,  whose  value  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  criterion  of  both  national  and 
International  stability,  subject  to  modifica- 
tion only  with  the  approval  of  Congress. 

(2)  An  International  monetary  conference, 
to  £aetUtat«  clarification  of  relationships  be- 
tween national  and  aone  currencies. 

(3)  Preferential  concern  with  maintenance 
of  the  American  standard  of  living. 

Unprotected  domestic  markets  and  depre* 
elated  foreign  currencies  always  spell  the 
danger  of  drastic  floods  of  imports  when  wars 
an  eztded.  We  may  find  this  danger  greater 
than  ever  aa  a  result  of  our  trade  policy  of 
reoent  years.  And  we  shall  not  be  in  a  posl- 
kja  to  offer  many  trade  bargains  to  other 
nations  after  this  war  because  we  offered  so 
many  before  the  war.  For  we  have  already 
made  trade  agreements  with  every  indus- 
trial nation  In  the  world  except  Germany, 
and  have  little  more  to  offer  a  war-torn  world 
but  conoeaalons  on  more  agricultural  goods. 

Just  as  we  shall  have  few  trade  bargains 
to  offer  the  world,  so  shall  the  world  have 
few  to  offer  us.  Tat  we  shall  find  a  post- 
war world  comprised  of  several  blocs  of 
nations,  or  sones,  which  are  already  discov- 
ering a  basis  of  trade  relations  within  them- 
selves and  with  other  blocs.  This  will  mean 
a  new  emphasis  on  self-sufficiency  which  we 
shall  be  vmable  to  ignore.  In  this  new  rela- 
tionship, the  United  States  will  fortunately 
have  a  primary  advantage.  For  the  United 
States  Includes  a  bloc  of  States  each  of  which 
is  as  large  or  larger  than  many  of  the  foreign 
states  which  wlU  comprise  those  other  blocs. 

With  the  Inevitable  loss  of  parts  of  the 
world  market,  we  must  modify  our  appraisal 
of  the  Importance  of  world  trade.  Our  do- 
mestic economy  must  be  given  new  prefer- 
ence. And  our  trade  loans  and  subsidies  to 
other  nations,  both  now  and  in  the  future, 
must  be  made  wholly  consistent  with  our  own 
economic  best  Interest. 

Fortiuiately,  however,  our  national  econ- 
omy Is  as  well  suited  as  that  of  any  other 
nation  to  readjustment  to  such  a  post-war 
world  without  loss  of  vital  liberties  and  tradi- 
tions. For  only  about  6  percent  of  all  our 
normal  production  has  ever  been  for  export. 
And  the  vast  majority  of  our  people  do  not 
want  to  gamble  the  other  94  percent  for  the 
sake  of  the  much-less-important  6  percent. 
I  agree  with  Dean  W.  B.  Donham,  of  the  grad- 
uate school  of  business  administration  at 
Harvard  University,  that  "if  we  base  our 
national  economy  on  foreign  trade,  we  base 
It  on  the  least  stable  element  in  the  whole  In- 
ternational situation." 


A  mechanism  for  accelerating  and  safe- 
guarding accomplishment  of  this  objective 
shovild  perhaps  take  the  form  of  an  agency 
for  research,  administration,  and  review,  rep- 
resenting all  branches  of  the  economy  and 
seeking  to  coordinate  foreign-trade  policies 
with  the  domestic  economy.  It  should  advise 
the  President  and  the  Ck)ngress,  pass  on  all 
Government  trade  transactions,  and  assist 
In  their  formiilation.  It  should  safeguard 
the  economic  Interests  of  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  allow  them  to  set  forth 
their  cases  In  the  event  of  disputes. 

Senator  Vandenbeho  has  offered  this  sort 
of  proposal  in  Senate  bill  200,  now  before  the 
upper  House  of  Congress.  It  should  be 
weighed  carefully  by  all  who  are  anxious-  to 
meet  trade  realities  of  the  post-war  world. 

(4)  And  finally,  the  temptation  to  become 
an  aggressive  commercial  Imperialistic  nation 
must  be  resisted  by  the  United  States. 

This  objective  is  implied  in  any  determina- 
tion to  increase  concentration  on  our  do- 
mestic economy.  I  mention  it  separately, 
however,  to  emphasize  again  the  danger  In 
trying  to  carry  water  on  both  shoulders.  In 
a  world  whose  other  nations  will  be  con- 
centrating on  their  own  economies,  we  shall 
be  an3rthlng  but  a  stabilizing  Influence  either 
for  ourselves  or  for  others  if  we  forsake  our 
domestic  role  for  the  role  of  an  imperialistic 
commercial  aggressor.  The  temptation  may 
be  great.  We  may  find  ourselves  with  virtu- 
ally all  the  raw  materials  we  need  as  well  as 
enough  gold  and  other  media  for  purchas- 
ing still  more  than  we  need.  But  if  we  yield 
to  the  temptation,  we  shall  disrupt  the  ef- 
forts of  the  entire  world  to  work  out  Its  eco- 
nomic destiny. 

Much  la  heard  these  days  about  "appease- 
ment." It  is  a  vague  term  which  Is  supposed 
to  signify  failure  to  deal  with  political  reali- 
ties in  the  same,  hard  terms  used  by  certain 
adversaries.  But  have  we  not  been  more 
gxiilty  of  economic  "appeasement"?  We  have 
encouraged  the  growth  of  trade  dtecrlml- 
natlons  by  appeasing  their  protagonists.  We 
adopted  a  foreign-trade  policy  that  stimu- 
lated those  antagonisms  to  new  activity,  be- 
caxise  it  caused  upsets  in  the  economies  of 
other  nations,  which  they  naturally  tried  to 
repair. 

With  the  return  of  peace,  we  shall  be  con- 
fronted with  a  new  set  of  realities.  For  the 
good  of  the  world  at  large,  as  well  as  for  our- 
selves, we  must  do  a  better  Job  of  facing 
them  than  we  did  In  the  few  years  before 
this  war  began. 
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ARTICLE  BY  HON.  HAROLD  L.  ICKES 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  un- 
usual and  very  interesting  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Evening  Star  of  January  20. 
1941,  entitled  "The  Preservation  of  Our 
Natural  Assets,"  the  author  being  the 
Honorable  Harold  L.  Ickes. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the    Washington    Evening    Star    of 
January  20,  1941] 

THK    PRESESVATION    OF    OtIR    NATTTRAL    ASSETS 

PEOPLE    MUST   T7SE   WHAT   IS    NEEDED  WTrHOXTT 
WASTE,  ICKES  SATS 

(By  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior) 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 
the  United  States  is  on  the  threshhold  of 
an  economic  readjustment  necessitated  by 
the  distorted  and  turbulent  conditions  in 
which  the  world  finds  Itself.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly be  essential  for  us  as  a  Nation  to 
reappraise  and  revalue  oxir  resources;  to  In- 
ventory what  is  left  of  the  stocks  of  materials 
in  the  Nation's  natural  storehouses  above  and 
below  the  ground.  We  are  confronted  with 
the  gigantic  task  of  discovering  ovir  full  capa- 
bility from  the  point  of  view  of  our  nattiral 
resources  and  then  of  trying  to  fit  ourselves 
Into  the  new  scheme  of  things — a  pattern 
completely  different  from  anything  we  now 
know. 

In  this  new  pattern  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  will  be  of  paramount  con- 
cern. That  is  to  say.  we  must  use  what  Is 
needful  but  we  must  not  waste:  we  must  learn 
to  know  what  we  have  to  extract  from  our 
stocks,  to  find  new  uses  for  those  which  are 
plentiful  so  as  to  husband  those  with  which 
we  are  less  adequately  supplied.  A  nation 
without  natural  resources  is  confronted  with 
physical  as  well  as  Industrial  bankruptoy. 
This  Nation  Is  abundantly  supplied  with 
many.  If  not  most,  of  those  Ingredients  which 
are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  lm« 
provement  of  our  way  of  life. 

Under  a  democratic  form  of  government. 
In  which  the  people  as  a  whole  seek  not 
merely  to  Improve  their  lot  at  the  moment 
but  to  conserve  what  they  have,  so  that 
through  prudent  use  there  may  be  the  expec- 
tation and  hope  of  a  continuing  and  en« 
hanced  ability  to  meet  the  future,  it  Is  neces> 
sary  to  plan  well  ahead. 

Tlie  Department  of  the  Interlcv,  ever  since 
Its  inception  in  1849,  has  been  the  land  de- 
partment of  the  Government  charged  with 
the  development  of  our  natural  resources. 
It  Is  one  major  branch  of  the  Government  in 
which  there  are  concentrated  a  substantial 
number  of  the  units  whose  function  and  re- 
sponsibility it  Is  to  manage  the  Federal  estate. 
Through  the  course  of  the  years,  as  the 
Nation  grew  In  area  and  in  population,  var- 
ious policies  were  followed,  but  always  the 
central  theme  was  of  a  democratically  evolved 
homeland  for  democratically  minded  people. 
In  this  the  Nation  was  not  frugal.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Nation  was  lavish  in  permitting 
Its  citizens  to  exploit  the  resources  that  were 
available.  For  a  long  time,  the  number  of 
the  people  was  relatively  few  compared  to  the 
vast  storehouses  of  land,  minerals,  forests, 
and  water  which  were  here  to  be  xised.  But 
as  the  number  of  our  people  increased  and 
the  agricultural  economy  gave  way  to  an 
industrial  one  that  made  ever  larger  demands 
upon  our  resources.  It  became  a  matter  of 
concern,  not  merely  to  the  Government,  but 
to  industry  and  the  people  at  large,  that  steps 
be  taken  to  protect  both  the  present  and  the 
future,  against  fruitless  extravagance  and 
waste. 

Rapid  as  has  been  the  acceptance  of  this 
conservation  philosophy,  especially  of  late 
years,  nonetheless  the  program  has  advanced 
too  slowly.  Firm  steps  have  already  been 
taken;  but  I  am  sure  that  there  are  few,  If 
any,  who  will  say  that  as  many  steps  have 
been  taken  as  need  to  be  before  we  are  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  impact  of  foreign  economic 
theories  and  foreign  action  upon  our  eectirlty 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  war  abroad. 
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The  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, therefore,  are  principal  among  those 
agencies  of  the  Government  engaged  in  the 
task  of  helping  to  point  the  way,  by  re- 
search and  by  practice,  in  the  attairmient 
of  that  very  delicate  balance  between  sav- 
ing for  the  future  and  present  tise  which 
will  asstire  the  continuation  of  that  stand- 
ard of  life  which  we,  as  a  people,  have  set 
for  otirselves. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  merely  by 
an  enumeration  of  the  agencies  which  com- 
prise this  Department,  to  point  out  the 
breadth  sind  the  scope  of  the  activities 
upon  which  we  are  engaged.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  conservation  units 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  which 
are  devoted  to  a  national  conservation 
program : 

General  Land  Office,  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
Service,  Geological  Survey,  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, Bureau  of  Mines,  National  Park 
Service.  Grazing  Service,  Petroleum  Conser- 
vation Division,  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration, Bitiuninous  Coal  Division,  Director- 
ship of  Forests. 

In  addition,  there  are  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
the  Division  of  Territories  and  Island  Pos- 
sessions, and  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruc- 
tion Administration,  major  purpose  of  which 
Is  to  help  the  Indians  and  the  people  in 
the  Territories  to  achieve  a  better  and  higher 
standard  of  Hying. 

The  conservation  function  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  was  emphasised  by 
the  President  and  the  Congress  recently 
when,  as  part  of  his  reorganisation  pro- 
gram. President  Roosevelt  transferred  the 
Bxireau  of  the  Biological  Survey  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Fisheries  from  other  departments 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  where  they 
were  consolidated  for  more  effective  admin- 
istration into  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Senrlee. 

Prom  a  mere  reading  of  the  names  of  its 
bureaxu.  It  is  obvious  that  this  departnient 
touches  upon  practically  evwy  place  of  the 
natxirml  resources  affecting  In  a  major  way 
our  economic  life,  except  agrlcult\ire,  wbl^ 
Is  the  function  of  a  separate  department  of 
the  Government.  Power  to  make  the  whetis 
of  industry  go  around  and  to  lighten  the 
work  of  the  housewife;  minerals  to  provide 
the  sustenance  of  Industry;  grazing  for  the 
development  of  the  beef  and  mutton  which 
the  Nation  requires,  and  for  incidental  prod- 
ucts such  as  wool;  research  4n  the  geclogy 
of  our  country,  so  essential  In  the  develop- 
ment of  new  minerals  and  to  provide  futtire 
supplies  of  presently  used  minerals;  im- 
provement In  the  art  of  extracting  miner- 
als; provision  of  safety  for  those  at  work 
In  these  hazardous  activities — these  and 
many  more  are  within  the  ken  of  thit>  de- 
partment. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  relating  to 
the  conservation  of  our  own  resources,  there 
Is  need  for  study  and  cooperation  in  similar 
programs  with  our  neighboring  countries. 
To  this  end  the  bureatis  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  within  the  means  available 
to  them  have  assisted  and  will  continue  to 
cooperate  with  other  American  countries  In 
the  Interest  of  an  Improved  pan-American 
economy. 

I  forbear  to  cite  columns  of  available 
statistics  to  signify  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  which  is  beir;g  done  by  the  bureaus  and 
agencies  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
I  would  like  to  say,  however,  that  since  1902. 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  built  165 
dams  to  provide  water  for  about  4,000,000 
acres  of  arid  and  semi-arid  land,  thus  offer- 
ing opportunities  on  farms  and  in  rural 
centers  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons. 
Since  1879,  the  Geological  Survey,  with  the 
help  ■  of  a  large  corps  of  trained  scientists 
and  engineers,  has  been  investigating  and 
recording  the  resojjrces  of  the  Nation,  thereby 
permitting  of  the  wiser  use  of  these  products 
and  making  It  [osslble  for  us  to  use  do- 


mestic Instead  of  Imported  materials  essen- 
tial for  farm  and  industrial  development. 
The  Pish  and  WUdUfe  Service  operates  110 
fish  hatcheries,  produces  more  than  8,000.- 
000.000  fish  eggs  yearly  to  replenish  our 
streams  and  coastal  waters,  and  in  addition, 
protects  many  thousands  of  animals  and 
birds  in  the  interest  of  a  continued  develop- 
ment of  our  commerce.  The  General  Land 
Office  provides  for  the  careful  use,  manage- 
ment, and  disposal  of  millions  of  acres  of 
public  land  and  their  minerals.  The  Graz- 
ing Service  supervised  more  than  140.000,000 
acres  of  public  grass  lands  in  the  Vl^estern 
States,  over  which  some  12.000.000  head  of 
Uvestock,  belonging  to  more  than  20,000 
owners,  graze.  The  Bituminous  Coal  Di- 
vision not  only  looks  after  the  conservation 
of  a  very  importent  resource,  it  Is  concerned 
about  prices  so  that  the  consumer  as  well 
as  labor  and  capital  may  be  equitably  treated. 
The  Bonneville  Power  AdminlsUatlon  Is  help- 
ing to  build  a  new  Industrial  empire  In  the 
forest -depleted  areas  of  the  Northwest  The 
Petroleum  Conservation  Division  Is  cooperat- 
ing with  the  States  in  the  conservation  of 
oil,  a  resource  which  Is  of  utmost  Importance, 
not  only  to  our  people,  but  to  our  defense. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  work  of  these 
agencies  I  have  long  advocated  that  it  would 
be  much  more  appropriate  to  caU  this  the 
Department  of  Conservation. 

In  view  of  the  ever-growing  demands 
which  win  be  made  upon  our  natural  re- 
sources, the  Department  of  the  Interior,  a 
principal  conservation  agency  of  your  Gov- 
ernment, looking  ahead  to  a  future  in  which 
the  protection  and  erJumcement  (tf  the  pub- 
lic interest  will  require  a  more  careful  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources.  Is  estab- 
lishing lines  of  action  through  which  it 
hopes  to  give  to  the  people  that  t3npe  ot 
service  which  will  insure  a  continuity  of  in- 
dustrial, oommerclal.  and  domestic  improve- 
ment. Thrift  now,  research  now,  adqstton  of 
plans  and  programs  now  that  are  designed 
to  make  us  more  self-sufficient  as  a  Nation. 
wlU  make  us  a  happier  people  in  the  years 
to  come.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
tn  complete  accord  with  this  ideal  and  looks 
forward  to  doing  its  part  in  endeavoring  to 
attain  it. 


United  States  Committed  to  Policy  of 
All-Oat  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  January  29.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  STEPHEN  EARLY  BE- 
FORE MINNESOTA  EDITORIAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  address'  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Stephen  Early,  secretary 
to  the  President,  before  the  Minnesota 
Editorial  Association  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
on  January  24.  1941,  and  broadcast  by 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Stephen  Early,  secretary  to  the 
President,  ddlvered  before  tbe   Minnesota 


Editorial  Association,  St.  Paul.  Minn..  Friday 
evening,  January  34,  194L,  broadcast  na- 
tionally by  Columbia   Broadcasting  System. 

President  Keith,  friends  and  fellow  guests 
of  the  Minnesota  Editorial  Association.  I  do 
not  need  to  tell  you  of  the  great  pleasure 
which  is  mine  In  being  here  tonight.  This 
gathering  Is  truly  representative  of  Minne- 
sota newspaperdom.  It  comprises  more  than 
»0  percent  of  the  State's  dally  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  Its  membership.  It's  not  only 
a  representetlve  organization — it  is  a  fully 
matured  body  for,  I  understand,  this  Is  your 
seventy-fifth  atmlveraary  convention. 

That  means  that  yovir  organization  was 
functioning  within  ten  years  of  Minnesota's 
admisaion  to  the  Union.  During  that  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  your  members  have 
seen  and  recorded  and  been  a  part  of  great 
evenu.  That  is  in  the  best  new^Mper  tra- 
dition. 

I  could  not  but  wricome  this  (^portunlty 
to  be  with  you.  It  Is  grand  to  be  among 
newspapermen  and  to  discuss  with  them 
some  of  the  fundamental  problems  con- 
fronting the  American  people  today. 

The  United  States  Ooveniroent  Is  eom- 
mltted  to  a  policy  of  all-out  defeiMe.  This 
means  defense  for  the  present,  for  the  nearby 
future,  and  for  the  long-range  future.  It 
means  defense  by  building,  now,  the  most 
modem  fighting  equipment.  It  means  de- 
fense by  building  the  plant  so  that  it  can 
keep  on  producing  the  most  modern  equip- 
ment as  long  as  may  be  necesiary.  It  means 
defense  by  putting  that  equipment  where  It 
can  best  serve  the  interests  of  ths  United 
Btotes. 

The  object  Is  to  keep  war  away  from  the 
United  Sutes — as  far  as  possible  arid  as  lo^f 
as  possible.  If  we  work  fast  enough,  hard 
enough,  and  well  enough,  we  abaU  be  suc- 
cessful. 

America  has  undertaken  this  task  becauat 
It  la  convinced  that  there  U  a  world-wMe 
mo\<«ment  on  the  other  aide  of  the  water 
which  seriously  contemplates  the  domlnatloa 
of  the  entii-e  world. 

America  has  eoaw  to  ttiat  conclusion  after 
reviewing  a  very  great  deal  of  evidence.  On 
the  one  side  there  have  been  and  stlU  are  a 
great  many  official  statements  from  the  Axis 
Powers,  saying  that  they  have  no  designs  on 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  that  It  is  un- 
thinkable that  they  should  ever  tackle  the 
United  States  or  any  of  the  nations  of  the 
New  World 

On  the  other  side  there  is  a  steady  stream 
of  what  they  say  privately — the  things  they 
do  not  put  in  official  statements. 

In  addition,  you  will  find  that  they  speak 
of  the  divine  right  of  certain  leaders  to  rule 
the  world:  that  they  insist  their  world  can- 
hot  live  with  any  other  world;  that  if  and 
when  they  finish  off  England  they  will  square 
accounts  with  the  United  States.  Balancing 
these  two  lines  of  evidence,  we  find  that  offi- 
cial promises  not  to  go  beyond  certain  lines, 
not  to  atteck  certain  nations,  snd  not  to  ex- 
pand beyond  certain  areas  have  been  made 
continuously  since  1933.  The  world  is  filled 
with  the  corpses  of  nations  which  relied  on 
those  promises.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pri- 
vate propaganda  statements  put  out  by  these 
governments  have  furnished  a  pretty  safe 
guide  to  what  they  really  meant. 

This  country  had  a  hard  time  in  believing 
that  the  Axis  might  really  plan  operations  on 
this  Eide  of  the  Atlantic.  The  average,  saite 
American  simply  cannot  believe  that  anyone 
Is  crazy  enough  to  try  to  conquer  the  entire 
world. 

And  yet  the  fact  Is  that  somebody  in  Eu- 
rope has  tried  to  conquer  the  entire  world 
about  once  In  every  century  during  all  mod- 
em history.  The  Spanish  tried  It  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elisabeth  and  very  nearly  succeeded. 
They  were  checked  when  the  Spanish  Armada 
was  stopped  by  the  British  Fleet  In  1588. 

A  hundred  and  fifteen  years  later  the  French 
tried  It  and  again  very  nearly  succeeded.  At 
all  events,  they  had  the  whole  continent  at 
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Curope.  aod  a  good  deal  of  North  America  as 
well.  They  were  checked,  finally  at  the  Battle 
of  Blenheim  In  1704. 

A  century  later  Napoleon  tried  It.  He  too 
conquered  all  Europe,  and  the  final  check  to 
hia  ambitions  came  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
in  1815. 

Now.  one  125  years  later,  that  same  dream 
of  universal  domination  Is  loose  in  the  world. 
Until  it  is  abandoned  no  one  in  the  world 
can  feel  aafe:  such  safety  as  there  Is  abides 
In  the  strength  of  oxir  arms.  We  have  no 
desire  or  thought  of  conqiiest.  The  United 
States  was  the  first  great  power  to  master  the 
elementary  fact  that  empire  did  not  pay;  that 
the  dividends  and  advantages  of  a  peaceful 
world  were  infinitely  greater  than  those  of  the 
most  far-flung  empire  which  had  ever  existed. 
For  that  reason,  no  peace-loving  nation  feels 
threatened  or  menaced  by  our  growing  mili- 
tary strength. 

8o  much  for  the  language  of  mere  Inter- 
national affairs.  But  I  want  tonight  to 
bring  the  real  issues  closer  home.  It  is  en- 
tirely too  easy  to  talk  about  totalitarianism, 
or  conquest,  in  general  terms.  It  is  not  so 
easy  for  each  of  us  to  realize  In  grim  earnest 
Just  what  is  involved  for  each  of  us. 

Let  us  begin  right  here.  Practically  all  of 
tu  have  devoted  some  part  of  our  lives  to 
newspapers  and  to  a  free  press. 

I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  things 
we  call  "dictatorship"  and  "totalitarianism" 
are  abhorrent  to  us,  that  we  don't  want  them 
or  any  part  of  them.  That's  a  very  general 
statement,  and  we  have  not  gone  very  far 
when  we  have  made  it. 

8up[x>8e  we  take  the  words  "dictatorship" 
and  "totalitarianism"  to  pieces;  suppose  we 
ask,  not  what  they  are  made  of,  but  what 
mtist  be  destroyed  before  they  can  be  made 
at  all.  There  Is  a  vast  mass  of  evidence  to 
help  us.    Let's  examine  some  of  it. 

To  begin  with,  we  must  get  into  our  minds 
what  we  mean  by  the  word  "society."  For 
our  pxirposes  it  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  dinner  parties,  card  parties,  and  that 
sort  of  pleasant  activity.  When  I  use  the 
word  here.  I  mean  the  great  society  which 
can  also  be  called  the  community,  or  the 
nation.  It  Is  made  up,  as  we  all  know,  of 
Innumerable  groups  and  associations,  large 
and  small — religloxis,  cultural,  political,  fra- 
ternal, and  economic  groups  and  associations. 
There  are  very  few  men  and  women  who 
don't  belong  to  one  of  them,  and  most  be- 
long to  several.  Why?  Because  they  find  in 
their  group  or  groups  a  means  of  self-ex- 
pression, an  enlargement  of  personality.  And 
it  Is  the  free  interplay  of  these  groups,  the 
checks  and  balances  that  are  provided  by 
that  Interplay,  which  make  up  what  we  call 
democratic  society.  When,  as  sometimes  has 
happened,  one  group  grows  too  powerfiil, 
things  go  badly;  but  this  sets  other  forces 
In  motion,  it  brings  together  other  groups 
which  had  been  divided,  and  the  social  bal- 
ance is  restored. 

All  this  leads  up  to  one  statement,  perhaps 
the  most  Important  and  the  most  revealing 
statement  that  can  be  made  about  dictator- 
ship and  totalitarianism.  It  is  this:  That 
society  must  be  destroyed  before  either  can 
be  established,  ^^'hat  is  more,  society  has 
been  destroyed  in  Germany  and  Italy. 

How?  By  the  brutal  stamping  out  of  every 
group  or  association  of  free  individuals.  The 
process  began  in  Italy,  and  I  am  siire  you  re- 
member what  took  place.  First,  a  sort  of 
private  armed  lorce  was  built  up,  called  the 
Fascist  Party.  It  was  drilled  for  street  fight- 
ing, breaking  up  political  meetings,  burning 
newspaper  offices,  raiding  and  ransacking  the 
offices  of  labor  unions  and  cooperative  so- 
cieties, beating  up  opponents,  dosing  them 
with  castor  oil.  leaving  them  unccnsclous  in 
the  public  squares.  The  process  was  begun 
under  fascism,  and  repeated,  with  German 
thoroughness,  under  nazl-lsm.  It  isn't  a  | 
pleasant  story,  and  I  dont  want  to  tell  it  at 
greater  length.  i 


When  terrorism  is  triumphant,  and  all 
groups  and  associations  of  free  individuals 
have  been  pulverized,  what  is  left?  Society 
as  we  know  It  has  gone;  the  nation  or  com- 
munity has  become  a  vast.  Inarticulate  crowd; 
every  attempt  of  men  to  get  together  again 
for  their  own  interest  or  betterment  is  ruth- 
lessly put  down  and  punished;  and  over  it 
all  a  leader  is  set.  Men,  once  free,  are  no 
longe'  men — they  are  decimals.  They  are 
siunmoned  to  assemble,  in  order  that  the 
"leader"  may  play  upon  their  emotions,  that 
their  hatred  may  be  turned  on  and  off  like  a 
tap.  They  are  taught  that  all  others  than 
themselves  are  potential  enemies,  that  all 
enemies  are  total  enemies,  against  whom 
total  war  must  be  waged  by  the  total  state. 
You  have  always  known  what  can  be  done 
with  a  crowd.  You  have  known  that  a  crowd, 
when  it  breaks  up,  is  once  again  a  nvmiber 
of  individuals  moved  by  their  group  or  associ- 
ation loyalties.  Now  you  have  seen  what  can 
happen  when  an  entire  nation  is  itself  no 
more  than  a  crowd,  a  crowd  which  never 
breaks  up,  whose  members  are  denied  any 
other  form  of  expression  than  the  leader 
dictates. 

You  all  know  what  part  the  press  and  the 
radio  play  In  society  as  we  know  it.  The 
newspaper  Is  not  only  the  recorder  of  group 
and  association  activities,  it  is  one  of  the 
guardians  of  their  freedom  to  act  and  ex- 
press themselves,  and  thus  of  the  freedom 
of  the  individuals  who  miike  up  the  groups 
and  associations.  Freedom  of  the  press, 
then,  means  vastly  more  than  the  right  of  a 
newspaper  or  a  radio  station  to  report  fear- 
lessly the  deeds  and  opinions  of  others. 
When  freedom  is  denied  to  the  press,  the 
whole  structure  of  society  suffers.  In  other 
words.  If  you  want  to  destroy  society,  you 
must  destroy  the  press  and  the  radio. 

And  that  is  what  has  happened  to  the 
newspapers  and  the  radio  in  the  totalitarian 
countries.  To  say  that  they  are  subject  to 
censorship  is  to  tell  less  than  half  the  truth. 
What  they  contain  is  ordered  from  above, 
all  of  it.  The  opinions  they  express  must  be 
those  of  the  leader;  all  the  news  they  dis- 
seminate is  doctored  by  a  huge  propaganda 
department  before  it  is  handed  to  them. 
The  chief  function  of  the  newspaper  and  the 
radio  in  the  totalitarian  state  is  to  excite 
emotion,  to  play  upon  the  lowest  common 
prejudices  of  crowds — rather  than  tell  the 
truth  or  the  facts  or  the  news  as  we  know 
news. 

There  is  one  thing  that  the  masters  in  any 
dictatorial  regime  know.  It  is  that  the 
existence  anywhere  of  a  free  and  living  so- 
ciety Is  a  deadly  menace  to  them,  that  news 
of  free  men  and  free  ideas  outside  the  totali- 
tarian ring  must  be  withheld  from  their  own 
people  if  discontent  is  not  to  grow.  What 
sort  of  picture  of  conditions  within  the 
United  States  do  you  think  is  given  to  the 
German  and  Italian  peoples?  It  would  shock 
you  if  you  knew  it.  And  to  what  pvirpose 
is  totalitarian  propaganda  abroad  directed? 
It  is  not  so  much  toward  the  convincing  of 
free  men  as  toward  confusing  and  frighten- 
ing them. 

You  may  hear  it  said  that  the  totalitarian 
system  is  efficient  and  honest  compared  to 
our  democratic  system.  This,  at  least,  is 
what  is  said  when  a  totalitarian  system  is 
putting  out  its  arguments  overseas.  It  Is 
one  of  the  grimmest  Jokes  in  history. 

For  the  fact  is  that  the  totalitarian  systems 
are  probably  the  most  corrupt  forms  of  gov- 
ernment yet  known.  The  group  leaders,  the 
fourth  and  fifth  strain  officials,  and  the  high 
officials  have  continuously  made  fortunes 
right  and  left.  They  have  taken  care  of 
themselves  at  the  same  time  that  they  en- 
forced privation  and  hardship  on  the  people 
for  whom  they  work. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this;  every  abso- 
lute government  since  the  world  began  has 
produced  jUst  this  result.  The  big  favorites 
and  the  lesser  favorites  and  the  little  leaders 


have  always  feathered  their  own  nests.  They 
have  done  so  in  ETurope  in  this  latest  phase, 
and  there  is  no  way  of  correcting  dishonesty 
in  a  totalitarian  system  as  there  is  in  a 
democratic  S3r5tem. 

As  newspapermen,  you  can  always  do  some- 
thing about  dishonesty  when  it  crops  up  In 
our  democracy.  In  a  dictatorship  you  not 
only  caimot  correct  dishonesty;  you  actually 
have  to  go  out  and  support  and  praise  and 
assist  the  worst  offenders.  You  Just  have 
to  do  this.     There  is  no  alternative  for  you. 

As  to  efficiency,  and  excepting  the  com- 
munistic dictatorship  in  Russia,  the  oldest 
modern  totalitarian  government  in  Europe  is 
that  of  Italy,  and  you  have  seen  in  the  news 
columns  of  the  past  few  weeks  exactly  where 
that  government  has  landed  Itself. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  we  in  the  United 
States  have  no  concern  with  these  great 
movements  overseas,  and  that  we  have  no 
right  or  business  to  try  merely  to  maintain 
the  existing  state  of  affairs.  The  world  does 
change;  and  why  do  we  wish  to  prevent  it? 

To  those  who  know  the  facts,  that  state- 
ment is  merely  laughable.  The  New  Deal  has 
been  accused  of  many  things,  but  it  never 
yet  has  been  accused  of  being  hostile  to 
change.  Usually  It  is  accused  of  wanting  to 
change  things  too  fast.  The  fact  is  that 
America  is  having  its  own  great  social  change, 
but  the  difference  between  the  change  here 
and  the  change  in  Europe  has  been  that  here 
there  is  a  gradual  and  kindly  change,  based 
on  general  consent,  instead  of  cruel  and  ruth- 
less change  based  on  force  and  destruction. 
One  talented  European  observer,  indeed, 
called  it  "the  kindly  revolution."  It  is  more 
apt  to  call  it  a  "kindly  evolution." 

For  in  fact,  in  the  past  few  years,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  country  In  two  important  phases 
has  been  shifted. 

In  foreign  affairs  this  Nation  has  given  an 
outstanding  demonstration  of  the  possibilities 
of  a  cooperative  peace — a  true  peace  which 
recognizes  every  nation  for  what  it  is,  but 
which  steadily  and  continuously  works  to 
make  life  in  all  of  these  countries  happier 
and  better.  This  has  been  the  outstanding 
lesson  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
American  family  of  nations  does  not  have  to 
fight  among  themselves  in  order  to  obtain 
better  economic  conditions;  nor  does  any  one 
member  of  that  family  try  to  dictate  to  any 
other  member  how  it  shall  live.  Yet  there 
Is  a  working  arrangement  here  which,  per- 
haps, if  it  had  existed  in  Etuope  for  the  past 
50  years,  might  have  made  impossible  the 
catastrophes  of  the  past  generation. 

This  hemisphere  has  scarcely  more  than 
begun  to  develop  the  possibilities  of  coopera- 
tive peace,  but  the  results  already  have  had 
the  effect  of  convincing  everyone  who  can 
live  in  the  New  World  that  he  would  rather 
live  here  than  anywhere  else. 

This  is  the  newer  order,  the  civilized  order, 
the  results  of  the  good-neighbor  policy. 
There  is  nothing  exclusive  about  it. 

The  United  States  is  glad  to  extend  the 
good-neighbor  policy  to  any  and  every  nation 
that  will  accept  it.  And  it  is  prepared  to  co- 
operate in  making  a  world  in  which  you  and 
I,  and  the  millions  of  people  everywhere,  can 
live  in  peace,  in  reasonable  comfort,  and  in  the 
hope  that  their  chi^en  will  not  be  sacrificed 
to  someone's  ambition  every  few  years.  But 
the  good-neighbor  policy  is  essentially  based 
on  voluntary  cooperation  by  really  independ- 
ent nations.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  on 
any  continent  the  nations  of  which  are  not 
allowed  to  act  voluntarily — the  nations  of 
which  have  not  got  true  Independence  as  we 
understand  It. 

This  country  has  dedicated  Its  policy  to- 
ward so  arranging  matters  that  the  fruits  of 
our  economy  will  be  available  in  ever-increas- 
ing measure  to  everyone  in  the  country.  Even 
today  our  unemployed  are  better  taken  care 
of  than  most  men  with  steady  Jobs  in  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  measiu'es  actually  taken 
are  steadily  building  up  a  system  which  will 
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provide  security  for  everyone  willing  to  work. 

Our  people  will  never  surrender  those  rights 
which  are  most  fundamental  to  American 
life:  The  rtght  of  Justice  and  fairness  to 
every  individual,  whether  we  agree  with  him 
or  not;  the  right  at  freedom  for  every  man 
to  think  as  he  chooses;  the  right  to  speak 
as  he  chooses;  and  to  realize  his  own  life. 

I  think  I  am  Justified  in  saying  that  no 
administration  in  t^e  United  States  will  ever 
be  able  to  abandon  those  fundamental  Ideals. 
And  in  preserving  them,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  some  people  must  be  slaves;  that  others 
shall  be  masters;  or  ihat  other  countries  must 
lose  their  freedom,  j 

Long  before  the  tide  of  revolution  and  war 
engulfed  Europe,  twb  great  movements  arose: 
One  conceived  in  hajtred  an  •  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  jtaclai  change  might  be 
brought  about  by  blood  and  conquest  and 
slavery;  the  other  wi  s  based  on  the  belief  that 
by  enlisting  the  cooieration  of  men  In  search 
of  a  better  life  everirwhere  and  by  using  the 
best  thought  of  the  time,  civilization  could  be 
brought  to  greater  ]  lelghts  than  any  we  have 
yet  known. 

There  is  no  weato  less  In  this  kinder  move- 
ment.   America  wUl  defend  it  with  every  flljer 
of  its  being.    To  lote  It  means  to  lose  every 
thing  worth  having  —even  ourselves. 

This  is  the  reasoi  why  America  arms  for 
defense. 


America 


and  tbe  War 
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ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  M.  EnJTCHIlfS 


Mr.  BROOK&    Mr.  President,  I  «ub- 
mit  an  address  by  Mr.  Robert  M.  Hutch- 

tns,  president  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago; upon  Amerl(pa  and  the  War,  which 
was  delivered  over)  the  red  network  of  tbe 
National  Broadcajsting  Co.  January  23 
and  request  thati  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendtz  of  the  Rxcou. 


There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 


objection,  the  address 
printed  in  the  Record, 


I  speak  tonight  because  I  l>elleve  that  the 
American  people  art  about  to  commit  suicide. 
We  are  not  plannitig  to.  We  have  no  plan. 
We  are  drifting  Inx}  suicide.  Deafened  by 
martial  music,  fine  language,  and  large  ap- 
propriations,  we  aie  drifting  Into   war. 

I  address  you  simply  as  an  American  ctH- 
Ben.  I  do  not  reareatnt  any  organization 
or  committee.  I  do  not  represent  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  I  am  not  a  military  ex- 
pert. It  is  true  1hat  from  tbe  age  at  18 
to  the  age  of  20  I  was  a  private  in  the 
American  Army.  I  must  have  somewhere 
the  very  fine  medai  given  me  by  the  Italian 
Government  of  that  day  In  token  of  my 
cooperation  on  thej  Italian  front.  But  this 
experience  would  not  Justify  me  In  discuss- 
ing tactics.  Ktntdgy.  or  the  strength  to 
which  our  armed  ijorees  sboxild  now  attain. 

I  wish  to  dissocUte  myself  from  all  Nazis, 
Fascists,  Oommunista,  and  appeasers.  I  re- 
gard tbe  doctrine  at  aU  totalitarian  regimes  as 
wrong  In  theory,  ei^il  in  execution.  «^"r^  tn- 
compatible  with  the  rights  of  mao. 


I  wish  to  dissociate  myself  from  those 
who  want  us  to  stay  out  of  war  to  save 
oxir  own  skins  or  our  own  property.  I 
believe  that  the  people  of  this  country  are 
and  should  be  prepiared  to  make  sacrifice* 
for  humanity.  National  selfishness  should 
not  determine  national  policy. 

It  is  impossible  to  listen  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
recent  speeches,  to  study  tlie  lease-lend  bill, 
and  to  reed  the  testimony  of  Cabinet  offi- 
cers upon  it  without  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  President  now  requires  us  to 
underwrite  a  British  victory,  and,  apparently, 
a  Chinese  and  a  Greek  victory,  too.  We 
are  going  to  try  to  produce  the  victory  by 
supplying  our  friends  with  the  materials  of 
war.  But  what  if  this  is  not  enough? 
We  have  abandoned  all  pretense  of  neutral- 
ity. We  are  to  turn  our  ports  into  British 
naval  bases.  But  what  if  this  is  not  enough? 
Then  we  must  send  the  Navy,  the  air  force, 
and,  if  Mr.  Churchill  wants  it,  the  Army. 
We  must  guarantee  the  victory. 

We  used  to  hear  of  "all  aid  short  of  war." 
The  words  "short  of  war"  are  ominously 
missing  from  the  President's  recent  speeches. 
The  lease-lend  bill  contains  provisions  that 
we  should  have  regarded  as  acts  of  war  up  to 
last  week.  The  oonclusloa  is  inescapable  that 
the  President  is  reoonciled  to  active  military 
Intervention  if  such  Intervention  Is  needed  to 
defeat  tbe  Axis  in  this  war. 

I  have  supported  Mr.  Roosevelt  since  he 
first  went  to  the  White  House.  I  have  never 
questioned  his  Integrity  or  hie  good  will.  But 
under  the  pressure  of  great  re^wnslbilitles. 
In  the  heat  of  controversy,  in  the  interna- 
tional game  of  bluff,  the  President's  speeches 
and  recommendations  are  committing  us  to 
obligations  abroad  which  we  cannot  perform. 
Tbe  effort  to  perform  them  will  prevent  the 
achievement  of  the  alms  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent stands  at  home. 

If  we  go  to  war,  what  are  we  going  to  war 
lor?  This  is  to  be  a  crxosade,  a  holy  war.  Its 
object  is  moral.  We  are  seeking,  the  Presi- 
dent tens  us.  "a  world  founded  on  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  worship,  freedom  from 
want,  and  freedom  from  fear."  We  are  to  In- 
tervene to  support  the  moral  order.  We  are 
to  fight  for  "the  supremacy  of  human  rights 
everywhere." 

With  the  President's  desire  to  see  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  worship,  freedom  from 
want,  and  freedom  from  fear  flourish  every- 
where we  must  an  agree.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans have  supported  the  President  because 
they  felt  that  he  wanted  to  achieve  these 
toxa  freedoms  for  America.  Others,  who  now 
long  to  carry  these  blessings  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  were  not  conspicuous  on  the  firing 
line  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  called  them,  8  years 
ago,  to  do  battle  for  the  four  freedoms  at 
home.  But  let  us  agree  now  that  we  want  the 
four  freedoms;  we  want  Justice,  the  moral 
order,  democracy,  and  the  supremacy  of  hu- 
man rights,  not  here  alone,  but  ever3rvhere. 
Ttie  q\iestlon  Is  whether  entrance  Into  this 
war  is  likely  to  bring  us  closer  to  this  goal. 
How  can  the  United  States  better  serve  suf- 
fering humanity  everywhere — by  going  into 
this  war,  or  by  staying  out?  I  hold  that  the 
United  States  can  better  serve  sufiering  hu- 
manity everywhere  by  staying  out. 

But  can  we  stay  out?  We  ere  told  it  is  too 
late,  llie  house  is  on  fire.  When  ttie  house 
is  on  fire,  you  do  not  straighten  the  furni- 
ture and  clean  out  the  cellar,  or  ask  yourself 
whether  the  house  is  as  good  a  house  as  you 
would  like.  Tou  put  out  the  Are  If  you 
can. 

The  answer  is  that  the  house  is  not  on  fire. 
The  house  next  door  is  on  fire.  When  the 
house  next  door  is  on  fire  you  do  not  set  fire 
to  your  own  house,  throw  the  baby  on  the 
floor,  and  rush  off  to  join  the  fun.  And 
when  you  do  go  to  quench  the  fire  next  door, 
you  make  sure  that  your  bucket  is  XuU  of 
water  and  not  oil. 

But,  we  are  told,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
light  tbe  Axis  someUme.  Why  not  fight  it 
now,  when  we  have  Britain  to  help  us?    Wtaf 


wait  until  we  have  to  face  the  whole  world 
alone? 

Think  ot  the  mass  of  assumptions  upon 
which  this  program  rests.  First,  we  must 
assmne  that  in  spite  of  its  heroic  resistance 
and  in  spite  of  the  exMrmous  supplies  of 
munitions  which  it  is  yet  to  receive  from 
America  the  Briti&h  Empire  must  fall. 

Second,  we  must  assume  that  the  present 
rulers  of  totalitarian  sUtes  will  stirvive  the 
conflict. 

Third,  we  must  asstune  that  if  these 
regimes  survive  they  will  want  to  attack  lis. 
Fourth,  we  mxist  assume  that  they  will  be 
In  a  position  to  attack  us.  This  Involves 
the  asstmipUona  that  they  will  have  the 
resources  to  do  so.  that  their  people  will 
consent  to  new  and  hazardous  ventures,  that 
their  task  of  holding  down  conquered  nations 
wlU  be  easily  completed,  and  that  the  am- 
biguous attitude  of  Russia  will  cause  them 
little  concern. 

Next,  if  Britain  fails,  if  the  totallUrlan 
regimes  sur\-ive,  if  they  want  to  atuck  us. 
if  they  are  in  a  position  to  do  so.  we  must 
further  assume  that  they  will  find  it  pos- 
sible to  do  so.  The  flying  time  between 
Africa  and  Brazil,  or  Europe  and  America, 
does  not  decide  this  question.  The  Issue  is 
what  will  be  at  the  western  end  of  the  line? 
This  will  de{>end  on  our  moral  and  military 
preparedness.  A  lone  squadron  of  bombers 
might  cotK]uer  a  continent  peopled  with 
inhabitants  careless  of  safety  or  bent  on 
slavery.  We  cannot  assume  that  any  com- 
bination of  powers  can  successfully  invade 
this  benxisphere  if  we  are  prepared  to  defend 
ourselves  and  determined  to  he  free. 

On  a  pyramid  of  assumptions,  hypotheses, 
and  guesses  therefore,  rests  a  decision  to  go 
to  war  now  because  It  is  too  late  to  stay  out. 
There  is  no  such  inevitability  about  war 
with  the  Axis  as  to  prevent  us  from  asking 
ourselves  whether  we  shall  serve  suffering 
humanity  better  everywhere  by  going  Into 
this  war  or  by  stayli^  out. 

The  chances  of  accomplishing  the  high 
moral  purposes  which  the  President  has 
stated  for  America,  even  if  we  stay  out  of 
war.  are  not  bright.  The  world  Is  In  chaos. 
We  must  give  our  thought  and  energy  to 
building  our  defenses.  What  we  have  of 
high  moral  purpose  is  likely  to  suffer  dilu- 
tion at  home  and  a  cold  reception  abroad. 
But  we  have  a  chance  to  help  humanity  If 
we  do  not  go  Into  this  war.  If  we  do  go 
Into  tt.  we  have  no  chance  at  all. 

"nw  reason  why  we  have  no  chance  to 
help  humanity  if  we  go  Into  this  war  Is  that 
we  are  not  prepared.  I  do  not  mean,  pri- 
marily, that  we  are  unprepared  In  a  military 
sense.  I  mean  that  we  are  morally  and  in- 
tellectually unprepared  to  execute  the  moral 
mission  to  which  the  President  calls  tis. 

A  missionary,  even  a  missionary  to  the 
cannibals,  mtist  have  clear  and  defensible 
convictions.  And  if  his  plan  is  to  eat  some 
of  the  cannibals  in  order  to  persuade  the 
others  to  espouse  the  true  faith,  his  convic- 
tions must  be  very  clear  and  very  defensible 
indeed  It  Is  surely  not  too  much  to  ask  of 
such  a  missionary  that  his  own  life  and 
works  reflect  the  virtues  which  he  seeks  to 
compel  others  to  adopt.  If  we  stay  out  of 
war,  we  may  perhxqTs  some  day  understand 
and  practice  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
worship,  freedom  from  want,  and  freedom 
from  fear.  We  may  even  be  able  to  compre- 
hend and  support  justice,  democracy,  the 
moral  order,  and  the  supremacy  of  human 
rights.  Today  we  have  barely  begun  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  the  words. 

Those  beginnings  are  Important.  Thtj 
place  us  ah£^ad  of  where  we  were  at  the  end 
of  the  last  centtzry.  They  raise  us,  in  accom- 
plishment as  well  MM  in  ideals,  far  above  the 
accomplishment  and  ideals  of  totalitarian 
powers.  They  leave  us.  however,  a  good  deal 
short  of  that  level  of  excellence  which  enti- 
ties us  to  convert  the  world  by  force  of  arms. 
Have  we  freedom  of  sftetch  and  Ireedam 
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of  worship  In  this  cotintry?  We  do  Jaave 
freedom  to  say  what  everybody  else  Is  say- 
ing and  freedom  of  worship  If  we  do  not  take 
oxir  religion  too  serloiaaly.  But  teachers  who 
do  not  conform  to  the  established  canons  of 
•octal  thoxight  lose  their  Jobs.  People  who  are 
called  radicals  have  mysterious  difficulties 
In  renting  halls.  Labor  organizers  sometimes 
get  beaten  up  and  ridden  out  of  town  on  a 
rail.  Norman  Thomas  had  some  trouble*  in 
Jersey  City.  And  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  refviaed  to  let  Marian 
Anderson  sing  In  the  National  Capital  In  » 
building  called  Constitution  Hall. 

If  we  regard  these  exceptions  as  minor,  r«* 
fleeting  the  attitude  of  the  more  backward 
and  UliuraU  parts  of  the  country,  what  arc 
we  to  aay  of  freedom  from  want  and  free* 
dom  from  fear?  What  of  the  moral  order 
and  Jtistioe  and  the  supremacy  of  human 
rights?  What  of  democracy  in  the  United 
•Utea? 

Words  like  ttiese  have  do  meaning  unleaa 
we  believe  in  htunan  dlfnlty.  Human  dlfDlty 
mMUU  that  every  man  is  an  end  In  bimaelf. 
No  man  can  be  exploited  by  another.  Think 
of  these  things  and  then  think  of  the  sbare- 
croppera,  the  "Okies,"  the  Negroes,  the  slum 
dwellers,  downtrodden  and  oppressed  for 
gain.  They  hsve  neither  freedom  from  want 
nor  freedom  from  fear.  They  hardly  know 
tbey  ara  living  In  a  moral  order  or  In  a  de- 
mocracy when  Justice  and  human  rights  are 
supreme. 

We  have  it  on  the  highest  authority  that 
one-third  of  the  Nation  is  lU-fed,  tU-clothed. 
and  Ill-housed.  The  latest  figures  of  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Board  show  that  almost  pre- 
cisely 55  percent  of  our  people  are  living  on 
family  incomes  of  less  than  $1,350  a  year. 
This  sum,  says  Fortune  magazine,  will  not 
support  a  family  of  four.  On  this  basis  more 
than  half  our  people  are  living  below  the 
minimum  level  of  subsistence.  More  than 
half  the  army  which  will  defend  democracy 
will  be  drawn  from  those  who  have  had  this 
experience  of  the  economic  benefits  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

We  know  that  we  have  had  till  lately 
9/)00.000  unemployed  and  that  we  should 
have  them  still  If  It  were  not  for  our  military 
preparations.  When  oxir  military  prepara- 
tions cease  we  shall,  for  all  we  know,  have 
9.000.000  tinemployed  again.  In  his  speech  on 
December  30  Mr.  Roosevelt  said:  "After  the 
present  needs  of  our  defense  are  past  a  proper 
handling  of  the  country's  peacetime  needs 
will  require  all  of  the  new  productive  capac- 
ity. If  not  still  more."  For  10  years  we  have 
not  known  how  to  use  the  productive  capac- 
ity we  had.  Now  suddenly  we  are  to  believe 
that  by  some  miracle,  after  the  war  is  over, 
we  fhall  know  what  to  do  with  our  old  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  what  to  do  in  addition 
with  the  tremendous  increases  which  are  now 
being  made  We  have  want  and  fear  today. 
We  shall  have  want  and  fear  "when  the 
present  needs  of  our  defense  are  past." 

As  for  democracy,  we  know  that  millions 
of  men  and  women  are  disfranchised  in  this 
ccuntry  because  of  their  race,  color,  or  con- 
dition of  economic  servitude.  We  know  that 
many  municipal  governments  are  models  of 
corruption.  Some  State  governments  are 
merely  the  shadows  of  big-clty  machines 
Our  national  Government  Is  a  Government 
by  pressure  groups.  Almost  the  last  ques- 
tion an  Aitaerlcan  is  expected  to  ask  about 
a  proposal  Is  whether  it  is  Just.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  much  pressure  is  there  t>thlnd 
it  or  how  strong  are  the  Interests  against  It. 
On  this  basis  are  settled  such  great  Issues 
as  monopoly,  the  organisation  of  agricul- 
ture, the  relation  of  labor  and  capital, 
whether  bonuses  should  be  paid  to  veterans, 
and  whether  a  tariff  policy  based  on  greed 
should  be  modified  by  reciprocal  trade  ngree- 
ments. 

To  have  a  community  men  mtist  work 
together.  They  must  have  common  prin- 
ciples and  piupoeea.    If  some  men  are  tear- 


ing down  a  hotise  while  others  are  building 
it,  we  do  not  say  they  are  working  together. 
If  some  men  are  robbing,  cheating,  and  op- 
pressing others,  we  should  not  say  they  are 
a  community.  The  alms  of  a  democratic 
commimlty  are  moral.  United  by  devotion 
to  law.  equality,  and  justice,  the  democratic 
community  works  together  for  the  happi- 
ness of  all  the  citizens.  I  leave  to  you  the 
decision  whether  we  have  yet  achieved  a 
democratic  community  In  the  United  btates. 

In  the  speech  in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  told 
tis.  in  effect,  that  we  are  headed  for  war, 
he  said,  "Certainly,  this  is  no  time  to  stop 
thinking  about  the  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems which  arc  the  root  cause  of  the  social 
revolution  which  is  today  a  supreme  factor 
in  the  world."  But  In  the  same  speech  he 
•aid,  "The  need  of  the  moment  is  that  our 
actions  and  our  policy  should  be  do\ot«d 
primarily— almost  excltislvely— to  meeting 
tblfl  foreign  peril.  For  all  otir  domeetlc 
problems  are  now  a  part  of  the  great  eoMr- 
gency."  This  mean*— and  It  is  perfectly  ob- 
vioua— that  If  any  social  objective  <nter- 
feree  with  the  eondtict  of  the  war,  It  r/lU 
be.  It  must  be,  insuntly  abandoned.  War 
can  mean  only  the  lose  of  social  gains 
and  the  deetnictlon  of  the  livelihood  of  mil- 
lions  In  modest  circumstances,  while  pirates 
and  proflteera,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
efforts  to  stop  them,  emerge  stronger  than 
ever. 

The  four  freedoms  must  be  abandoned  if 
they  Interfere  with  wiimlng  a  war.  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  war  most  of  them  do  in- 
terfere All  of  them  may.  In  calmer  days, 
in  1939,  the  New  Tork  Times  said.  "War 
brings  many  collateral  disasters.  Freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press  suffer.  We 
think  we  shall  be  wiser  and  cooler  the  next 
time,  if  there  Is  one;  but  we  shant."  The 
urge  to  victory  annihilates  tolerance.  In 
April  1939.  Alfred  Duff-Cooper  said  that 
"hatred  of  any  race  was  a  sign  of  mental  de- 
ficiency and  of  lack  of  a  broad  conception 
of  the  facts  of  the  world."  In  April  1940. 
Mr.  Duff-Cooper  said  that  the  crimes  of  the 
German  militarists  were  the  crimes  of  the 
whole  people  and  that  this  should  be  kept 
in  mind  when  the  peace  treaty  was  written. 

We  cannot  suppose,  Ijecause  civil  liberties 
were  restricted  In  the  last  war  and  expand- 
ed after  It.  that  we  can  rely  on  their  revival 
after  the  next  one.  We  Americans  have 
only  the  faintest  glimmering  of  what  war 
Is  like.  This  war.  If  we  enter  It,  will  make 
the  last  one  look  like  a  stroll  In  the  park. 
If  we  go  Into  this  one.  we  go  in  against 
powers  dominating  Europe  and  most  of  Asia 
to  aid  an  ally  who,  we  are  told,  is  already 
in  mortal  danger.  When  we  remember  what 
a  short  war  did  to  the  four  freedoms,  we 
must  recognize  that  they  face  extermination 
In  the  total  war  to  come. 

We  Americans  have  hardly  begion  to  un- 
derstand and  practice  the  Ideals  that  we  are 
virged  to  force  on  others.  What  we  have.  In 
this  country.  Is  hope.  We  and  we  alone  have 
the  hope  that  we  can  actually  achieve  these 
Ideals.  The  framework  of  our  Government 
was  designed  to  help  us  achieve  them.  We 
have  a  tremendous  continent,  with  vast  re- 
sources, in  a  relatively  impregnable  position. 
We  have  energy,  imagination,  and  brains. 
We  have  made  some  notable  advances  In  the 
long  march  toward  Justice,  freedom,  and 
democracy. 

If  we  go  to  war,  we  cast  away  our  oppor- 
ttinlty  and  cancel  our  gains.  For  a  genera- 
tion, perhaps  for  a  hundred  years,  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  struggle  back  to  where  we 
were.  In  fact,  the  changes  that  total  war 
will  bring  may  mean  that  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  struggle  back.  Education  will  cease. 
Its  place  will  be  taken  by  vocational  and  mili- 
tary training.  The  effort  to  establish  a  dem- 
ocratic community  will  stop.  We  shall  think 
no  more  of  Justice,  the  moral  order,  and  the 
supremacy  of  hxunan  rights.  We  shall  have 
hope  no  longer. 


What,  then,  should  our  policy  be?  Instead 
of  doing  everything  we  can  to  get  into  the 
war,  we  should  do  eversrthlng  we  can  to  stay 
at  peace.  Otir  policy  should  be  peace.  Aid 
to  Britain,  China,  and  Greece  should  be  ex- 
tended on  the  basis  most  likely  to  keep  us  at 
peace,  and  least  likely  to  involve  us  In  war. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  prepare  to 
defend  ourselves.  We  should  prepare  to  de- 
fend ourselves  against  military  or  political 
penetration.  We  should  bend  every  energy 
to  the  construction  of  an  adequate  navy  and 
air  force  and  the  training  of  an  adequate 
army.  By  "adequate,"  I  mean  adequate  for 
defense  against  any  power  or  combination  of 
powers. 

In  the  meantime,  we  should  begin  to  make 
this  country  a  refuge  for  those  who  will  not 
live  without  liberty.  For  less  than  the  cost 
of  two  battleships  we  could  accommodate  half 
a  million  refugees  from  totalitarian  countries 
for  a  year.  The  net  cost  would  not  approach 
the  cost  of  two  battleships,  for  these  victims, 
tinlike  battlasblps,  would  contribute  to  otir 
Industry  and  our  cultural  life,  and  help  us 
oiake  democracy  work. 

But  most  Important  of  all,  we  sbotild  take 
up  with  new  vigor  the  long  struggle  for 
moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  preparedneif. 
If  we  would  change  the  face  of  the  earth,  we 
must  first  change  our  own  hearts.  The  prin- 
cipal end  that  we  have  hitherto  set  before 
ourselves  is  the  unlimited  acqtilsitlon  of  ma- 
terial goods.  The  business  of  America,  said 
Calvin  Coolidge,  is  business.  We  must  now 
learn  that  material  goods  are  a  means  and  not 
an  end.  We  want  them  to  stistaln  life,  but 
they  are  not  the  aim  of  life.  The  aim  of  life 
Is  the  fullest  development  of  the  highest 
powers  of  men.  This  mean^  art,  religion, 
education,  moral  and  Intellectual  growth. 
These  things  we  have  regarded  as  mere  deco- 
rations or  relaxations  In  the  serlotis  business 
of  life,  which  was  making  money.  The  Amer- 
ican people,  in  their  own  Interest,  require  a 
moral  regeneration.  If  they  are  to  be  mis- 
sionaries to  the  world,  this  regeneration  must 
be  profound  and  complete. 

We  must  try  to  build  a  new  moral  order  for 
America.  We  need  moral  conviction.  Intel- 
lectual clarity,  and  moral  action:  moral  con- 
viction about  the  dignity  of  man,  intellectual 
clarity  about  ends  and  means,  moral  action 
to  construct  liutitutions  to  bring  to  pass  the 
ends  we  have  chosen. 

A  new  moral  order  for  America  means  a  new 
conception  of  security.  Today  we  do  not  per- 
mit men  to  die  of  starvation,  but  neither  do 
we  give  them  an  Incentive  to  live.  Every 
citizen  must  have  a  respected  place  In  the 
achievement  of  the  national  purpose. 

A  new  moral  order  for  America  means  a 
new  conception  of  sacrifice — sacrifice  for  the 
moral  purposes  of  the  community.  In  the 
Interest  of  human  dignity  we  need  a  rising 
standard  of  health,  character,  and  Intelli- 
gence. These  positive  goals  demand  the  de- 
votion and  sacrifice  of  every  American.  We 
should  rebuild  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
homes.  We  mtist  provide  adequate  medical 
care  In  every  corner  of  the  land.  We  must 
develop  an  education  aimed  at  moral  and  In- 
tellectual growth  Instead  of  at  making  money. 

A  new  moral  order  for  America  means  a  new 
conception  of  mastery.  We  must  learn  how 
to  reconcile  the  machine  with  human  dig- 
nity. We  have  allowed  it  to  run  wild  In 
prosperity  and  war  and  to  rust  Idly  in  periodic 
collapse.  We  have  hitherto  avoided  the  issue 
by  seeking  new  markets.  In  an  unstable 
world  this  has  meant  bigger  and  bigger  col- 
lapses, more  and  more  catastrophic  war.  In 
Europe  and  Rtissla  the  efforts  to  master  the 
machine  are  carried  out  by  methods  we  de- 
spise. America  can  master  the  machine 
within  the  framework  of  a  balanced  democ- 
racy, outdistance  the  totalitarian  despot- 
Isms,  and  bring  light  and  hope  to  the  world. 
It  Is  our  highest  function  and  greatest  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  to  make  democracy  work. 
We  must  bring  Justice  and  the  moral  order 
to  life  here  and  now. 
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If  we  have  etnng  defenses  and  tmder- 
stand  and  believe  m  what  we  are  defending, 
we  need  fear  nobxlyln  the  world.  If  we 
do  not  understand!  and  believe  In  what  we 
are  defending,  we  may  stUl  win,  but  the 
victory  wUl  be  as  fruitless  as  the  last.  What 
did  we  do  with  the  last  one?  What  shall  we 
do  with  this  one?  The  Government  of 
Great  Britain  has  repeatedly  refused  to  state 
its  war  a;ms.  The  President  in  his  foreign 
policy  U  pledged  t|o  back  up  Great  Britain, 
and  beyond  that,  to  the  pursuit  of  the  tm- 
attalnable.  If  we  go  to  war,  we  shall  not 
know  what  we  are!  fighting  for.  If  we  suy 
out  of  war  untU  We  do,  we  may  have  the 
stamina  to  win  a^  the  knowledge  to  use 
the  victory  for  th«  welfare  of  mankind. 

The  path  to  wat  is  a  false  path  to  free- 
dom. A  new  moial  order  for  America  is 
the  true  path  to  freedom.  A  new  moral 
order  for  America  means  new  strength  for 
America,  and  new  hope  for  the  moral  re- 
construction of  nankind.  We  are  turning 
aside  from  the  tnat  path  to  freedom  because 
it  U  easier  to  blanie  Hitler  for  our  troublee 
than  to  fight  for  democracy  at  home.  As 
Hitler  made  the  Jews  bis  scapegoat,  so  we 
are  making  Hitler  ours.  But  Hitler  did  not 
Vrlng  full-armed  from  the  brow  of  Saun. 
He  sprang  from  the  materialism  and  pagan- 
iam  of  our  times.  In  the  long  nm  we  can 
beat  what  Hitler  stands  for  only  by  beating 
the  materialism  and  paganism  that  produced 
him.  We  must  show  the  world  a  nation 
clear  in  purpose,  united  in  action,  and  sacri- 
ficial in  spirit.  The  Influence  of  that  ex- 
ample upon  suffering  humanity  everywhere 
will  be  more  powerful  than  the  combined 
armies  of  the  Axii. 
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ADDRESS  DELIVERED  IN  DENVER.  COLO., 
JANUARY  24,  1941 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
Walter  E.  Trent  delivered,  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Colorado  Mining 
Association  in  rxsnver,  Colo.,  on  January 
24,  1941,  an  address  which  contains  his- 
torical information  of  general  public  in- 
terest. It  also  presents  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  citizens  of  our  country 
fundamentals  in  regard  to  money  that 
should  have  universal  interest.  There- 
fore, Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  address  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

It  must  be  realised  that  when  the  United 
States  grants  an  initial  loan  to  a  foreign 
country  additional  loans  will  have  to  follow 
periodically  until  the  borrowing  country  has 
not  only  stirvived  tiie  war  period  but  has  also 
achieved  economic  stability  following  the 
war. 

The  ability  of  the  United  States  to  finance 
Its  Internal  commllments,  combined  with  its 
external  loans  to  Iriendly  foreign  countries, 
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depends  on  a  drastic  reorganization  of  fiscal 
policy.  The  United  States  requires  a  50- 
percent  Increase  In  national  Income. 

This  increase  can  be  achieved  only  if  the 
Treasury  Department  delivers  convertible, 
legal -tender  gold  certificates  to  the  banks  in 
exchange  for  the  present  outstanding  non- 
monetary, inconvertible  certificates  which 
are  useless  to  the  banks  except  as  evidence 
of  loans  to  the  Government,  which  are  now 
gratuitous  and  Irrecoverable. 

A  system  which  compels  the  banks  to  make 
loans  thst  violate  every  principle  of  their 
trusteeship,  Inasmuch  as  they  neither  carry 
interest  nor  guarantee  for  their  collection, 
carries  its  own  condemnation  and  defeat. 

If,  and  when,  the  present  gold  certificates 
become  convertible  Into  gold,  the  excess  re- 
•erves  as  reported  will  actually  exist,  and 
will  be  represented  by  monetary  gold  avail- 
able for  use  by  bank  depositors.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  banks  can  and  will  expand 
their  commercial  and  Industrui  loans  to  any 
amounu  neeeseery  to  Bioet  the  legitlmau 
need!  of  the  country. 

Such  a  condition  wotild  permit  the  in- 
crease of  bank  depoetu  to  $10OjOO0jOOOM0 
without  fear  of  inflation  because  of  the  ad- 
dition of  gold  to  bank  collateral. 

The  banks,  by  a  normal  and  regxilated 
system  of  granting  credits,  wotild  then  es- 
tablish a  turn-over  of  deposits  at  the  rate 
of  10  times  their  total  amount.  This  prac- 
tice would  increase  bank  debits  to  $14)00.- 
000,000.000.  Such  a  national  income  would 
provide  the  Ooverrunent  with  •104)00,000,000 
of  Internal  revenue  under  a  normal  system 
of  taxes  to  cover  Budget  requirements  of  the 
future,  and  the  excess-profit  taxes  accruing 
from  such  an  Increase  of  Income  would  pro- 
vide ample  funds  to  service  war  and  defense 
debts  of  »20,000,000,000  per  year. 

The  Gold  Act  of  1934  was  enacted  on  the 
theory  that  internal  currencies  and  deposits 
do  not  require  gold  convertibility.  It  as- 
sumed that  monetary  gold  is  essential  only 
for  settling  foreign-trade  balances. 

Prior  to  1934,  hitemal  financial  transac- 
tions normally  exceeded  external  business  by 
a  ratio  of  10  to  1:  but,  foreign  business  has 
Increased  to  such  large  proportions  due  to 
the  combination  of  war  orders  and  the 
granting  of  credits  to  friendly  nations  that 
activities  covering  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal business  will  have  to  be  considered 
to  be  in  the  same  category.  All  fiscal  and 
commercial  transactions  at  home  and  abroad 
will  have  to  be  btwed  on  the  gold  dollar 
standard. 

The  United  States  wUl  have  to  use  the 
reserve  value  of  gold  by  creating  separate 
gold  reserves  for  each  coimtry  to  which  It 
lends  money  and  advances  material;  and, 
in  addition,  create  a  master  gold  reserve  to 
cover  the  currency  and  deposit  systems  of 
the  United  States. 

A  new  fiscal  policy  is  to  be  anticipated 
as  a  result  of  the  findings  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  under  the 
Wagner  resolution.  The  following  seven 
planks  should  be  adopted: 

1.  To  make  the  gold  stock  available  for 
use  of  the  banks  and  bank  depositors  by 
recalling  the  outstanding  gold  certificates 
and  issuing  to  the  banks  in  their  stead  full 
legal  tender,  money-of-account,  convertible 
certificates, 

2.  To  make  Federal  Reserve  notes  con- 
vertible Into  gold, 

3.  To  legalize  the  purchase  of  gold  with 
gold  money,  or  convertible  gold  certificates. 

4.  To  issue  bonds  which  provide  for  the 
pajrment  of  Interest  and  principal  with  gold 
money, 

6.  To  legalize  the  purchase  of  gold  bonds 
from  friendly,  gold-producing  foreign  coun- 
tries with  the  provision  that  a  maxlmimi  of 
one-half  of  the  gold  production  of  each  such 
country  be  placed  In  a  sinking  fund  to  cover 
the  payment  of  interest  and  principal  on 
the  bonds. 


8  To  stipulate  that  every  such  friendly, 
gold-producing  foreign  country,  concurrently 
with  the  sale  of  gold  bonds  to  the  United 
States  and  iU  cltlxens.  shall  impound  a 
maximum  of  one-half  of  its  gold  production 
as  cover  for  Its  internal  currency  system,  and, 

7.  To  stipulate  that  every  such  friendly 
foreign  country  shall  legalize  the  use  of  all 
United  States  legal-tender  currencies  within 
its  limits. 

The  United  States,  when  extending  credit* 
to  foreign  c<juntries,  generally  limiu  their  use 
to  purchas4w  from  the  United  Statee.  Thie 
limitation  does  not  improve  the  fiscal  system 
of  the  borrowing  country,  unless  such  loans 
are  conditioned  to  augment  gold  reserves  of 
the  iMrrowifr  to  cover  Increased  bank  depoelta 
resulting  from  such  loans. 

Therefore,  loans  to  foreign  countries  should 
provide  the  gradual  Impoundment  of  gold  by 
the  borrower  to  cover  IU  currency  and  de- 
poelM  at  a  ratio  identical  with  that  of  the 
United  States.  Tbeee  gold  reserves  may  be 
creatMl  by  the  United  Sutes  for  the  benefit 
of  foreign  countries  by  impounding  tbem  in 
the  United  SUtcs  to  Insure  their  proper  ad- 
ministration, but  the  gold  paid  out  In  con- 
verting foreign  ctirrencles  must  be  exporublo 
to  the  issuing  country. 

When  foreign  cotwtries  borrow  dollars,  tbey 
must  plan  to  brtng  their  internal  ctirreneiee 
to  parity  with  dollars.  This  can  be  done  only 
by  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  con- 
vertible gold  reserves.  Otherwise  their  cur- 
rencies must  of  necessity  contlnxie  at  de- 
preciated levels  in  reference  to  convertible 
dollars. 

Since  gold  has  been  purchased  by  the 
United  States  on  a  spot  basis  without  provi- 
sion on  the  part  of  debtor  nations  to  main- 
tain Internal  gold  reserves  practically  every 
country  in  the  world  except  the  United  States 
has  reached  the  state  of  Insolvency.  The 
United  States  has  thus  contributed  to  the 
rum  of  her  foreign  ctistomers.  At  the  same 
time  her  own  producers  have  shared  in  this 
misfortune  by  losing  their  custom. 

The  borrowing  foreign  countries  will  have 
to  be  provided  with  faculties  for  accumulat- 
ing doUars  by  other  means  than  borrowing: 
otherwise  difficulties  will  accrue  against  note 
Interest  and  maturities  as  they  have  so  fre- 
quently In  the  past.  To  meet  thU  condition, 
the  United  States  should  extend  loans  only 
with  the  proviso  that  the  borrowing  natloiis 
accept,  by  legal  enactment,  all  United  States 
legal-tender  money  as  legal  tender  and  money 
of  accoimt,  side  by  side  with  their  own 
ctirrencles. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  would  be  mu- 
tual because  the  exporters  and  importers  of 
both  countries  would  be  freed  from  the  haz- 
ards of  fiuctuatlons  of  exchange. 

Under  such  conditions,  the  currencies  of 
the  borrowing  countries  would  not  be  used 
in  foreign  trade  with  the  United  States  until 
their  internal  currency  and  bank  deposit 
systems  are  revised  under  a  gold  cover  plan, 
which  would  give  them  a  steady  exchange 
value  with  United  States  money. 

Pouring  loans  into  foreign  cotmtrles  with- 
out their  adopting  United  States  currencies 
as  legal  tender,  and  without  definite  plana 
to  give  convertibility  to  their  own  currencies, 
is  "pouring  sand  Into  a  rat  hole." 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provided  that  Congress  "shaU  have  the 
power  (art.  I,  sec.  8,  par.  5),  to  coin  money, 
regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  ionign 
coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measvires." 

"No  State  (art.  I,  sec.  10.  par.  1)  shall  coin 
money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  anything 
but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  legal  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  debta    •    •    •." 

The  first  mint  of  the  United  Statee  con- 
sisted of  an  one  horsepower,  one-stamp  mill. 
One  Adam  Seyfert  was  engaged  as  hostler  at 
a  wage  of  Kl  per  day.  Up  to  1836.  the  work 
at  the  mint  was  done  entirely  by  band  or 
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honrpowar.  Zn  that  year,  iteam  waa  Intro- 
duced. Until  1934.  the  minting  capacity 
was  grcMBlT  inadccjuate  to  meet  the  drmanrta 
at  the  country. 

The  act  of  February  9.  1793,  leas  than  1 
year  after  the  act  of  April  2.  1792,  whidi 
provided  for  the  establl^ment  of  the  first 
mint  and  the  regulation  of  the  coins  of  the 
United  States,  was  approved  to  regiilate  for- 
eign coins  mailing  them  legal  tender  and 
establishing  their  value. 

Under  this  act,  foreign  gold  and  silver 
coins  were  made  legal  tender  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  debts  and  demand?  covering 
the  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain-  and  Portu- 
gal, the  gold  coins  of  Prance.  Spain,  and 
dominions  of  Spain.  Sxianish  milled  dollars, 
and  crowns  of  France. 

Section  n  of  the  act  provided  that  all 
such  gold  and  stiver  coins  should  remain 
legal  tender  for  a  period  of  3  years  after 
the  .commencement  of  operation  of  the  first 
United  States  mint,  but  further  legislation 
retained  ail  such  coins  as  legal  tender  in  the 
United  States  until  finally  repealed  by  the 
act  of  February  21,  1857. 

In  connection  with  the  "good  neighbor" 
policy,  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
act  of  June  25.  1834.  gave  legal  tender  value 
to  the  dollars  of  Mexico.  Peru.  Brazil,  Chile, 
and  Central  American  countries. 

The  act  of  February  21,  1857,  repealing 
former  acta  mAking  foreign  coins  legal 
tender,  was  justified  primarily  on  the 
grounds  that  the  United  States  bad  become 
the  leading  gold-producing  country  of  the 
'  world,  and,  secondly,  by  the  abolition  of  the 
racket  of  importing  and  exchanging  foreign 
short-weight  coins  for  new  United  States 
coins,  and  exporting  them  to  coimtrles 
where  they  commanded  a  premium. 

The  rapid  development  and  expansion  of 
the  United  States  was  largely  attributable 
to  the  laws  under  which  foreign  metallic 
coins  were  adopted  for  tise.  The  plan  here 
set  forth  Is  of  the  same  nature  and  shotild 
confer  similar  benefits  to  other  countries. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  the  reciprocal 
consideration  tha$^  the  United  States  should 
accept  and  permit  the  use  of  foreign  gold 
and  allver  coins,  which  have  Identical 
metallic  content  and  fineness  with  the  coins 
of  the  United  States.  The  reciprocal  fea- 
ture would  not  apply  to  paper  currencies 
unless  and  until  they  were  adequately  se- 
cured with  gold  reserves  and  convertible  on 
demand  at  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

The  British  Empire  and  many  other  coun- 
tries have  sources  of  gold  which  will  provide 
them  with  currently  produced  gold  in  ample 
amounts  %o  cover  an  loans  they  make  from 
the  United  States  In  addition  to  that  neces- 
sary to  cover  their  own  internal  currencies. 
As  a  condition  of  borrowing  from  the  United 
States,  gold -producing  oountrles  should  be 
required  to  allocate  their  current  production 
equally  between  (1)  their  Internal  currency 
gcua  leatuiB  and  (2)  their  g(aa  reserve  to 
eover  XTnlted  States  loans. 

The  "all  help  short  of  war"  to  Britain 
Is  a  policy  approved  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  dttaans  of  the  United  States.  The 
policy  Involves  supplying  Britain  with  an 
material  necessary  to  the  successful  prose- 
eotfcm  of  the  war.  But  the  production  of 
material  without  facttlUes  of  transport,  and 
armed  eonvoys  to  Insure  safe  passage  across 
the  ocean.  Is  not  enough  alnoe  U-boats  and 
bombers  are  being  built  faster  than  cargo 
transports.  Destroywa  and  bombers  <a  su- 
potor  foroe  to  thoee  of  the  enemy  will  have 
to  accompany  the  material  transports,  other- 
wise the  vital  cargoes  will  be  lost. 

The  policy  of  "all  help  short  at  war"  can 
be  achieved  by  grand-ecale  production  m 
every  locality  which  affords  assembly  facili- 
ties for  raw  and  swniflnlahert  materials,  and 
avmUable  labor.  Mexico.  South  America, 
'^A^Mea.  and  Australia,  will  have  to  develop 
produ^on  centos.  Loana  wiU  have  to  be 
gmated  to  imlts  of  the  British  Bnphe  and 
to  other  ootmtrlea  which  will   total   many 


bUUon  doUaxs  per  year.  Tliey  should  be 
made  on  the  basis  which  has  been  described. 
The  policy  of  collecting  funds  In  gold  has 
been  wise  but.  tf  the  present  excessive  stock 
Is  not  utilized  Immediately  to  support  both 
internal  and  external  cturencies  of  friendly 
foreign  countries,  there  will  be  a  lack  of 
credit  expansion  which  Is  necessary  for 
Britain  to  sustain  her  Empire. 

The  United  States  now  possesses  double 
the  amount  of  gold  required  for  the  internal 
operations  of  the  United  States  But  the 
foreign  countries  from  which  It  came  have 
little  gold  left  upon  which  to  haee  a  sound 
fiscal  and  financial  policy.  Either  an  inter- 
national redistribution  of  gold  must  take 
place  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  cir- 
culation and  by  setting  up  loans  and  gold 
reserves  for  friendly  countries  or  this  coun- 
try will  undoubtedly  experience  deflationary 
contraction  before  defense  and  war  prepa- 
rations are  completed. 

Britain  was  forced  oB  the  gold  standard 
becatise  her  advisers  failed  to  realize  that 
a  debt  of  4,000.000,000  credit  dollars  represents 
less  actual  value  than  $1,000,000,000  in  gold. 
This  follows  from  the  fact  that  gold,  when 
used  as  a  reserve,  becomes  the  basis  along 
with  loan  collateral  for  5  credit  loan  dollars, 
and  5  bank  investment  dollars.  This  process 
Increases  total  deposits  by  $10  for  each  gold 
reserve  dollar. 

Secretary  Mellon  and  his  assistants,  who 
represented  the  United  States  in  funding  the 
British  debt  In  1923,  likewise  did  not  realize 
the  impossibility  of  Britain  maintaining  her 
Internal  and  International  credits,  if  the 
Empire  gold  production  was  to  be  shipped 
••hot"  from  the  refineries  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

It  was  not  realized  that.  If  Britain  lacked 
adequate  gold  reserves,  her  foreign  invest- 
ments of  $20,000,000,000  would  be  either 
drastically  contracted  or  destroyed.  Nor  was 
It  realized  that,  tf  the  British  central  bank 
structure  should  become  impaired,  the  United 
States  would  lose  Its  best  consumer,  and 
best  Investor  in  American  enterprise. 

In  the  refunding  of  the  British  debt,  nei- 
ther contracting  party  took  into  considera- 
tion that  the  value  of  a  gold  dollar  In  re- 
serve stands  for  many  times  the  value  of  a 
bank  credit  dollar  or  the  merchandise  which 
may  be  bought  with  the  credit  dollar.  To 
expect  $4,000,000,000  of  gold  to  move  from 
one  country  to  another  in  payment  of  ex- 
pended war  materials  was  a  monimxental 
fony. 

The  allowance  to  Britain  should  have  been 
at  least  two  credit  dollars  for  each  gold  dol- 
lar— one  applying  to  debt,  and  the  other  to 
deposit  credit,  Ijecause  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  (when  the  necessity  arose)  could,  with 
each  gold  dollar  and  accompanying  bank  col- 
lateral, create  five  commercial  dollars  as  in- 
ternal loans  to  American  business.  Fiuther- 
more.  by  the  prevailing  bank  practice  of 
making  Investments  by  deposit  increase,  an 
additional  $5  of  deposits  would  have  been 
created  by  the  banks  for  each  dollar  of  exter- 
nal gold  received. 

It  has  been  traditionally  conventional  for 
any  country  to  settle  its  annual  trade  bal- 
ances by  the  movement  of  gold  bullion  and 
silver  but,  under  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  the  great  war.  the  gold  settlements 
of  merchandise  debts  became  a  fiscal  Impos- 
sibility, not  only  because  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  debts,  but  also  because  the  goods  re- 
ceived In  their  creation  suffered  complete 
annihilation.  The  British  struggled  with  the 
fold  settlement  paradox  to  the  inevlteble 
end  of  repudiation  as  evidenced  by  the  Hoover 
moratorium  In  1032. 

The  British  payments  on  their  debt  to  date, 
m  reported  by  the  Annual  Treasury  Report 
at  1939.  has  (.mounted  to  $2,025,000,000.  The 
net  gold  shipments  made  by  Britain  to  the 
United  g^tes  (exdusive  of  other  Empire 
units)  In  the  period  1923  to  October  1940. 
amoimted  to  $8,500,000,000. 


The  net  gold  shipments  of  Britain  (ex- 
clusive of  other  Empire  tmlts)  to  the  United 
States  now  equals  twice  the  original  war 
debt.  Fully  $16,000,000,000  repose  in  the 
vaults  of  the  United  States,  which  have  not 
been  utilized  to  create  bank  loans  and  de- 
posits arising  from  such  loans. 

The  present  total  deposits  of  the  United 
States,  amoimting  to  $60,500,000,000,  have  not 
even  reached  the  point  of  10  times  the  gold 
reserves  held  by  the  United  States  after  the 
completion  of  revaluation,  January  31,  1934. 

Britain  needs  a  new  deal  in  the  way  of 
honest,  practical,  and  scientific  settlement  of 
the  war  debt.  The  banks  of  the  United  States 
can  increase  deposits  by  $80,000,000,000  (and 
loans  by  $40,000,000,000)  by  utilizing  as  bank 
reserves  the  $8,000,000,000  shipped  by  Britain 
since  1934.  This  settlement  should  now  be 
made.  It  would  relieve  England  of  the  debt 
charge  now  on  the  books  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  future  goods  shipped  to  Britain  and 
financed  by  the  United  States  Government 
should  be  billed  at  the  1926  price  level,  and 
payments  should  be  made  by  Britain,  when 
due,  at  the  same  level,  regardless  of  price 
changes  which  may  take  place  dtirlng  the 
life  of  such  debts.  The  same  protection 
should  be  accorded  to  all  borrowing  nations 
which  have  an  excess  of  merchandise  exports 
with  the  United  States.  In  this  manner  the 
United  States  will  achieve  In  a  short  period 
of  time  Its  8-year  ambition  to  create  dollars 
of  stabilized  purchasing  power  based  on  1926 
parity. 

The  future  of  America  Is  bound  up  with 
her  leadership  In  establishing  an  Inter-Amer- 
ican and  International  monetary  system.  Its 
present  system,  combined  with  a  return  to 
gold,  will  provide  it.  United  States  curren- 
cies must  be  accepted  as  legal  tender  by  bor- 
rowing nations.  Reciprocally,  the  United 
States  must  accept,  as  legal  tender,  the  metal- 
lic coins  of  friendly  countries,  if  such  coins 
conform  to  the  fineness,  weight,  and  finish  of 
United  States  coins. 

Hemisphere  solidarity  without  interna- 
tional monetary  equality  Is  Illusory.  The 
profit  In  merchandising  international  moneys 
under  the  guise  of  foreign  exchange  must 
be  abolished  between  friendly  cotintries.  The 
practice  has  been  an  international  curse,  and 
Is  directly  responsible  for  the  collapse  of  in- 
ternational peace,  prosperity,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  confidence. 

Trade  agreements.  Import  and  export  duties, 
and  the  lending  of  either  money  or  goods  Is 
doomed  to  failure  until  the  United  States 
establishes  Its  convertible  gold  dollar  and 
specifies  It  to  be  legal  tender,  money  of 
account  In  every  country  which  is  the  recipi- 
ent of  dollar  credit  either  in  goods  or  money. 

Ttoe  international  dollar  will  pave  the  way 
for  international  peace.  All  nations  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  rise  to  a  scale  of  living 
conMnenstu-ate  with  the  natural  opportunity 
afforded  by  a  civilized  and  unselfish  world 
without  fear  of  either  economic  or  military 
oppression  when  It  becomes  current. 

"Act  of  February  9,  1793 :  An  act  reg\ilatlng 
foreign  coins,  making  them  a  legal  tender, 
and  establishing  their  value,  etc. 

"Sktion  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  from 
and  after  the  first  day  of  July  next,  foreign 
gold  and  silver  coins  shall  pass  current  as 
money  within  the  United  States,  and  be  a 
legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  and 
demands,  at  the  several  and  respective  rates 
following,  and  not  otherwise,  viz:  The  gold 
coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  of  their 
present  standard,  at  the  rate  of  100  cents 
for  every  27  grains  of  the  actual  weight 
thereof;  the  gold  coins  of  France,  Spain,  and 
the  dominions  of  Spain,  of  their  present 
standard,  at  the  rate  of  100  cents  for  every 
27  grains  and  two-fifths  of  a  grain,  of  the 
actual  weight  thereof.  Spanish  milled  dol- 
lars, at  the  rate  of  100  cents  for  each  dollar, 
the  actual  weight  whereof  shall  not  be  leaa 
than  17  pennyweights  and  7  grains;  and  In 
proportion  for  the  parts  of  a  dollar.    Crowns 
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of  France,  at  the  rate  of  110  cents  for  each 
crown,  the  acttial  weight  whereof  shall  not 
be  less  than  18  pennyweight  and  17  grains; 
and  in  proportion  for  the  parts  of  a  crown. 
But  no  foreign  coin  that  may  have  been, 
or  shall  be  issued  subsequent  to  the  first 
day  of  January.  1792,  shall  be  a  tender,  as 
aforesaid,  until  samples  thereof  shall  have 
been  found,  by  assay,  at  the  mint  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  conformable  to  the  re- 
spective standards  required,  and  proclama- 
tion thereof  shall  have  been  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec  2.  Provided  always,  and  be  It  further 
enacted.  That  at  the  expiration  of  3  years 
next  ensuing  the  time  when  the  coinage  of 
gold  and  silver,  agreeably  to  the  act.  entitled 
'An  act  establishing  a  mint,  and  regulating 
the  coins  of  the  United  States,'  shall  com- 
mence at  the  mint  of  the  United  States 
(which  time  shall  be  announced  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States),  all  foreign  gold  coins,  and  all  for- 
eign silver  coins,  except  Spanish  milled  dol- 
lars and  parts  of  such  dollars,  shall  cease  to 
be  a  legal  tender,  as  aforesaid. 

"Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all 
foreign  gold  and  sliver  coins  (except  Spanish 
milled  dollars  and  parts  of  such  dollars), 
which  shall  be  received  In  payment  for 
moneys  due  to  the  United  States,  after  the 
said  time,  when  the  coining  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver coins  shall  begin  at  the  mint  of  the 
United  States,  shall,  previously  to  their  being 
issued  in  circulation,  be  coined  anew,  in  con- 
formity to  the  act  entitled  'An  act  establish- 
ing a  mint  and  regulating  the  coins  of  the 
United  States.'  " 

(Sec.  4.  Provides  that  from  and  after  July 
1,  1793,  foreign  gold  and  silver  coins  shall 
be  received  for  dues  and  fees  at  rates  therein 
established.) 

(Sec.  5.  Fixes  the  time  for  making  annual 
assays.) 

The  subsequent  legislation  upon  this  sub- 
ject is  as  follows: 

Act  of  February  1,  1798:  Suspends  section 
2  of  above  act,  and  continues  for  3  years  from 
January  1,  1798,  and  until  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  Congress  thereafter,  the  legal  tender 
quality  of  foreign  gold  and  silver  coins  at  the 
same  rates  as  per  section  1  of  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1793. 

Act  of  April  30,  1802:  Further  stispends 
section  2  of  the  act  of  February  9,  1793.  For- 
eign coins  continued  as  legal  tender  for  3 
years. 

Act  of  April  10,  1806:  Foreign  gold  and  silver 
coins  to  be  current  and  a  legal  tender  in  the 
United  States  for  3  years  at  same  rates  as  by 
act  of  February  9,  1793. 

Act  of  April  29.  1816:  Restores  legal  tender 
character  of  foreign  coins  for  3  years,  at  the 
following  rates:  Gold  coins  of  Great  Britain 
and  Portugal,  100  cents  for  every  27  grains,  or 
88-9  cents  per  pennyweight;  gold  coins  of 
France,  100  cents  for  every  27  Vj  grains,  or 
8714  cents  per  penn3rweight;  gold  coins  of 
Spain,  100  cents  for  every  281/2  grains,  or  84 
cents  per  pennyweight;  silver  crowns  of 
Prance,  117.6  cents  per  ounce,  or  110  cents  for 
each  crown  weighing  18  pennyweights  17 
grains;  5-franc  pieces.  116  cents  per  ounce,  or 
93.3  cents  for  each  5-franc  piece  weighing  16 
pennyweights  2  grains. 

Act  of  March  3.  1819:  Continues  in  force  the 
legal  tender  value  in  the  United  States  of  for- 
eign gold  coins  at  the  rates  of  April  29,  1816, 
until  November  1,  1819;  "and  from  and  after 
that  day  foreign  gold  coins  shall  cease  to  be  a 
tender  in  the  United  States  for  the  payment 
of  debts  or  demands."  Part  of  act  of  April 
29.  1816,  relating  to  silver  coins,  continued  in 
force  untU  April  29,  1821. 

Act  of  March  3,  1821:  Crown  and  5-franc 
piece  of  France  continued  as  legal  tender 
until  April  29.  1823. 

Act  of  March  3,  1823 :  Continues  for  4  years 
longer  the  legal-tender  character  of  crowns 
and  5-franc  pieces  of  France. 


Act  of  March  3.  1823:  Odd  cohis  of  Great 
Britain,  Porttigal,  Prance,  and  Spain  to  be 
received  in  payment  of  lands  bought  from  the 
United  States  at  the  rates  given  in  the  act  of 
April  29.  1816.  but  not  made  legal  tender. 

Act  of  June  25,  1834:  Certain  silver  coins  to 
be  of  the  legal  value  and  to  pass  by  tale,  the 
dollars  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Chile,  and  Central 
America,  of  not  less  weight  than  415  grains, 
and  restamiied  dollars  of  Brazil  of  like  weight, 
fineness,  not  less  than  10  ounces  15  penny- 
weights of  pure  silver  in  troy  pound  of  12 
ounces  of  standard  silver,  at  100  cents  each; 
the  5-franc  piece  of  Prance,  weighing  not  less 
than  384  grains,  at  93  cents. 

Act  of  June  28,  1834:  Regulates  the  legal 
tender  value  of  certain  gold  coins,  as  follows: 
Great  Britain,  Portugal,  and  BrazU,  of  not 
less  than  22  carats  fine,  at  94.8  cents  per 
pennyweight;  those  of  France,  nine-tenths 
fine,  93.1  cents  per  pennyweight;  and  those 
of  Spain,  Mexico,  and  Colombia,  of  20  carats, 
3  wn  grains  fine,  at  89.9  cents  per  pennywalght. 

Act  of  March  3,  1843:  Foreign  gold  coins 
to  pass  current  ^'and  be  receivable,  by  weight, 
for  the  pajrment  of  all  debts  and  demands" 
at  the  following  rates:  Those  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, not  less  than  0.9151/2  fine,  94.6  cents 
per  pennyweight;  those  of  France,  of  not  less 
than  0.899  fine,  at  92.9  cents  per  pennyweight. 
Silver  coins  at  the  following  rates:  Span- 
ish pillar  dollars  and  dollars  of  Mexico,  Peru, 
Bolivia,  not  less  than  0.897  fine  and  415  grains 
in  weight,  at  100  cents  each;  5-franc  pieces 
of  France,  not  less  than  0.900  fine  and  384 
grains  In  weight,  at  93  cents  each. 

Act  of  February  21,  1857:  Spanish  and 
Mexican  coins,  known  as  the  quarter,  eighth, 
and  sixteenth  of  the  Spanish  pillar  dollar, 
and  Mexican  dollar,  to  be  received  by  the 
United  States,  as  follows:  one-foiuth  of  a 
dollar,  or  2  reals,  at  20  cents;  one-eighth  of 
a  dollar,  or  1  real,  at  10  cents;  one-sixteenth 
of  a  dollar,  or  one-half  real,  at  5  cents.  Said 
coins  to  be  recoined  when  received.  Former 
acts,  making  foreign  coins  a  legal  tender,  re- 
pealed; assays  of  foreign  coins  to  be  made 
by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  and  annually 
reported. 


Congressional  Committee  to  England 


REMARKS 
or 

KON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

<  or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  29.  1941 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
moments  ago  I  introduced  a  concurrent 
resolution  creating  a  joint  committee  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  purpose  of  making  a  sur- 
vey of  the  financial,  economic  and  social 
conditions  and  their  effect  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Kingdom  resulting 
from  the  war  with  the  Axis  Powers. 

This  committee  to  be  composed  of  10 
Members  of  Congress  appointed  by  the 
Vice  President  and  the  Speaker  is  purely 
a,  fact-finding  committee  and  is  in  line 
with  President  Roosevelt's  efiforts  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of 
Navy  in  seeking  first-hand  information 
by  sending  their  personal  representatives 
to  the  war  zone.  At  the  same  time,  such 
a  committee  would  conform  to  the  policy 
of  Congress  in  dealing  with  domestic 
issues  by  the  appointment  of  congres- 


sional committees  to  make  appropriate 
fact-finding  surveys. 

In  introducing  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion it  should  be  distinctly  understood 
that  it  is  in  no  manner  motivated  by  any 
partisan  thoughts  nor  is  it  intended  as 
a  reflection  on  the  State  Department  or 
to  embarrass  the  President.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  intended  to  establish  an  obstacle  or 
impede  the  immediate  consideration  of 
H.  R.  1776. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  the  American  Congress  is  the  only 
body  vested  with  authority  to  declare 
war.  Likewise,  Congress  is  designated  as 
the  "watchdog  of  the  Treasury"  since  the 
present  European  war  gives  every  Indica- 
tion of  becoming  a  prolonged  struggle. 

Necessitating  our  constant  aid  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  possibility  of  America 
becoming  eventually  involved.  Congress 
as  the  representative  of  the  American 
people  is  entitled  to  all  the  facts  in  order 
to  protect  the  best  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

It  has  been  22  years  since  we  as  a  Na- 
tion were  involved  in  World  War  No.  1. 
Since  that  time  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  development  of  military  war- 
fare on  land,  sea.  and  air.  Many  military 
experts  tell  us  that  America  is  no  longer 
impregnable  and  that  we  are  subject  to 
attack  in  the  next  war.  If  these  military 
observers  are  correct  it  may  be  well  for 
us  to  learn  a  lesson  from  the  present  ex- 
periences of  the  valiant  English  people 
who  daily  are  subjected  to  a  mercileas 
bombing  of  their  native  land. 

This  congressional  committee  can  as- 
semble valuable  facts  concerning  the 
methods  employed  by  the  courageous 
English  people  in  resisting  air  and  gas 
attacks  and  meeting  such  problems  in- 
volving the  health,  education,  and  con- 
duct of  the  people  imder  such  trying  cir- 
cumstances. The  many  problems  of 
labor  and  Industry  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  solved  in  such  a  crisis  by 
the  English  people  should  be  of  invalu- 
able aid  to  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  concurrent  res- 
olution will  receive  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Congress  so  that  the  con- 
gressional committee  may  embark  for 
England  with  a  minimum  of  delay.  The 
concurrent  resolution  follows: 

Creating  a  Joint  committee  of  the  Senata 
and  House  of  Representatives  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  survey  of  war  conditions 
in  the  United  Kingdom 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  is 
hereby  created  a  Joint  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  to  con- 
sist of  10  members,  5  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Vice  President  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  and  6  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
committee  to  ascertain  at  first  hand  all  pos- 
sible information  concerning  the  financial, 
economic,  and  social  conditions  and  their 
effect  upon  the  people  of  the  United  King- 
dom resulting  from  the  war  with  the  Axis 
Powers,  and  to  study  the  measures  taken  to 
safeguard  the  lives  and  health  and  to  pre- 
serve the  morale  of  said  people.  Said  com- 
mittee, representing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  acting  in  a  wholly  civil  capac- 
ity, shall  make  the  inquiry  herein  authorised 
as  expeditiously  as  possible  and  report  Its 
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flndlnga  to  the  Congrefls.  togetber  with  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  the  facts 
aecm  to  warrant. 

Said  committee  shall  choose  a  chairman 
and  secratary  from  Its  membership  and  shall 
employ  such  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other 
necessary  services  and  incxix  traveling,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  which 
shall  be  paid.  one-haU  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  and  one-half  from  tho 
contingent  fund  of  the  Hovi&e,  upon  vouchers 
authorized  by  the  committee  and  signed  by 
the  chairman  thereof. 


Effect  of  Strikes  on  tiie  Defense  Program 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

or  CAurotaru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESENTATIVBS 


Wednesday.  January  29,  1941 


Sir.  LELAND  M.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  statement  by  the  president  of 
the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Paul  Shoup. 
This  should  be  a  very  interesting  and 
illuminating  statement  to  every  Member 
of  this  House.   It  goes  into  the  matter  of 
the  Vultee  strike,  also  shows  what  It  costs 
to  educate  a  new  employee  in  an  aircraft 
factory,  and  gives  a  few  facts  that  all 
here  should  be  interested  in.  particularly 
In  view  of  the  tremendous  aircraft  pro- 
gram that  we  have.   You  might  be  inter, 
ested  to  know  that  as  a  result  of  this 
strike,  reduction  in  the  average  pay  check 
of  the  employees  in  the  Vultee  plant  is 
now  $13.    The  reason  for  this  is  tliis, 
that  the  contract  price  on  this  produc- 
tion was  fixed:  the  company  could  get  no 
more  money  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.   The  margin  of  profit  was  so  low 
that  they  could  not  pay  time  and  a  half 
for  all  work  over  forty  hours  and  remain 
solvent.    Therefore  they  had  to  work  on 
a  40-hour  week,  leaving  many  men  and  a 
port  of  the  plant  idle  a  good  deal  of  time. 
Three    things    happened,    the    men 
actually  earn  less,  the  plant  produces 
less,  and  the  Government  will  not  re- 
ceive Its  airplanes  on  schedule  which  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  C.  I.  O.  sabotag- 
'  Ing  the  national-defense  program. 
The  statement  follows: 

The  manufactxire  of  airplanes  In  greatly 
Increasing  niunbers  is  of  first  Importance 
in  our  national  defense.  They  are  essential 
to  the  first  line  of  defense,  wherever  it  may 
be.  Next  to  the  Navy,  they  have  the  widest 
range  to  utility.  They  represent  the  great- 
est force  In  warfare  that  can  be  created  to 
ttM  quickest  time,  with  the  least  expendi- 
ture of  money.  We  are  fortunate  to  that 
our  Navy  is  ahead  of  Its  schedule  and  Is 
now  the  most  powerful  on  the  globe.  But 
we  are  away  behtod  our  airplane  needs. 

Southern  California  produces  60  percent 
oi  all  the  American-made  airplanes.  Its 
plants  have  been  asked  by  the  Government 
to  take  on  enormous  obligations  to  expand- 
ing volume  as  our  imperative  need  req\iires. 
Qreat  tovestment  of  somebody's  money  Is 
neeeaaary:  either  that  at  the  prlvste  tovesto* 
or  Xb»  taxpayer. 


This  is  now  the  largest  manufacturing  to- 
diistry  In  southern  California.  Its  con- 
tinued tocreaslng  production  is  a  national 
defense  necessity;  it  is  of  great  consequence 
to  the  prosperity  of  this  section.  Therefore, 
the  strike  at  Vultee.  the  threatened  strike 
at  the  R3ran  Aeronautical  Co.  plant  at  San 
Diego,  and  other  attempts  that  may  follow 
to  disrupt  work,  command  the  intense  In- 
terest of  the  public  over  the  Nation  and  here 
In  southern  California. 

President  Green  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  said,  to 
his  statement  of  December  16,  1940,  "We 
must  substitute  the  conference  room  for  the 
strike  field"  and  "We  commit  ourselves  to 
avoid  strikes,  not  only  for  trivial  reasons, 
but  for  scarcely  any  cause  unless  part;cular 
conditions  become  completely  unbearable." 
In  that  statement  he  challenged  "anyone 
to  point  to  a  single  strike  by  any  American 
Pederatlon  of  Labor  Union  which  has  de- 
layed or  impeded  the  normal  defense  pro- 
gram." 

Mr.  Philip  Murray,  president  of  the 
C.  I.  O.,  said,  to  his  statement  of  Deceml>er 
17: 

-"The  full  and  complete  cooperation  and 
participation  of  todustry,  labor,  and  Gov- 
ernment in  each  Industry  as  weU  as  nation- 
ally are  essential  factors  in  the  successful 
and  maximum  prosecution  of  national 
defense." 

On  December  19.  1940,  Mr.  Murray's  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  collective  bargain- 
tog  activity  un-.er  way  through  a  subsidiary 
of  his  organization  with  the  Ryan  Aero- 
nautical Co.  of  San  Diego,  where  a  strike 
has  Just  been  authorized,  though  not  yet 
declared. 

There  Is,  therefore,  reason  of  record  to 
expect  that  the  heads  of  these  two  na- 
tional labor  organizations  will  do  all  they 
can   to   avoid   strikes. 

However,  Mr.  Mortimer,  local  representa- 
tive of  the  C.  I.  O.  to  the  aviation  labor 
union,  declared  over  the  broadcast  Sunday 
afternoon,  first,  that  he  anticipated  that 
there  would  be  a  strike  at  the  Ryan  plant 
and,  second,  that  his  organization  would 
not  give  up  any  of  its  rights — as  he  termed 
them — to  strike  because  of  the  national- 
defense    program. 

Because  of  the  public  toterest  in  this  situ- 
ation, and  not  as  a  representative  of  the 
airplane  companies,  the  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers  Association  has  made  an  ef- 
fort to  ascertain  the  facts  in  connection 
with  these  strikes  called  by  the  C.  I.  O.  which 
interfere  directly  with  the  manufactiire  of 
airplanes  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

In  a  preliminary  way,  we  submit  the  fol- 
lowtog : 

1.  The  airplane  Industry,  In  order  to  meet 
the  national  requirements  by  the  end  of 
the  2-year  period  ending  June  30  next,  must 
have  multiplied  Its  employment  to  that  time 
in  this  locality  at  least  eightfold.  This  re- 
quirement, meeting  with  success  to  date, 
tovolves  examination  to  great  numbers  of 
men  personally  as  to  their  records,  their 
present  qualifications  and  their  need  and 
adaptability  with  respect  to  training— In  a 
very  short  period  of  time.  Only  good  cit- 
izens can  be  employed  to  this  todustry 
safely  and  only  those  who  are  either  quali- 
fied for  the  work  or  naturally  fitted  for  the 
necessary  traintog  can  do  the  job. 

The  work  to  this  industry  varies  greatly 
as  to  nature  and  therefore  as  to  classifica- 
tion with  respect  to  wages  and,  to  some 
Instances,  hours. 

Men  employed  who  are  skilled  are  Imme- 
diately placed  according  to  that  skill  and 
paid  accordingly.  But  thousands  of  the  un- 
skilled must  be  trained. 

In  one  of  the  larger  factories  at  least  $100 
la  spent  per  unskUled  employee  in  such 
traintog  before  he  Is  put  to  work,  although 
be  is  on  the  pay  roll.  In  another  plant, 
devoted  entirely  to  the  manufacture  of  Gov- 
ernment planes.   XuUy   »1.000   la   spent   on 


the  promising  but  unskilled  man's  ualn- 
Ing,  including  his  pay,  before  he  reachp.8  the 
point  where  the  value  of  his  product  equals 
his  pay.  His  tratolng  Is  carried  on  after 
he  goes  to  work. 

These  large  airplane  plants  have  at  their 
command  the  knowledge  and  experience, 
with  trained  supervision,  to  do  a  good  job 
to  offering  a  man  opportunity  to  become 
most  useful  to  himself .  and  the  work  he 
has  undertaken.  Perfection  Is  not  claimed 
to  any  Instance,  and  the  machine  is  bound 
to  creak  on  occasion  under  the  burden  of 
a   tremendously   Increasing  load. 

2.  The  chief  wages  controversy  to  the 
Vultee  and  Ryan  plants  has  been  over  the 
Initial  payment  to  unskilled  beginners  of 
50  cents  per  hour,  skilled  workers,  of  course, 
going  to  work  at  jobs  which  command  a 
higher  wage,  the  rate  going  up  to  $1.15  per 
hour,  with  time  and  one-half  overtime  after 
a  40-hour  week.  The  50  cents  per  hour  rep- 
resents only  an  luskilled  beginner's  wage. 
In  other  words,  the  50  cents  per  hour  which, 
at  the  Ryan  plant,  is  tocreased  after  the 
first  4  months  to  54  cents  per  hour  (and 
which  Ryan  offers  to  increase  to  58  cents 
at  the  end  of  8  months)  Is  but  the  open 
door  to  increased  pay  for  the  capable  man — 
and  there  is  great  need  for  skilled  men.  The 
advance  has  been  rapid;  the  employees  have 
demonstrated  their  worth. 

The  minimum  wage  required  under  the 
Wages  and  Hours  Act  by  the  Congress  for 
Industry  generally  is.  until  1945.  30  cents 
per  ho\ir,  except  as  modified  upward  by 
group  agreements  under  the  super vislcn  of 
the  Wages  and  Hours  Administrator. 

3.  The  50  cents  per  hotir  minimum  wage 
was  approved  by  the  Department  of  Labor  In 
connection  with  the  airplane  contracts  let  by 
the  Government.  If  protest  were  to  be  made. 
It  would  seem  that  It  would  have  been  timely 
then. 

The  prices  In  nearly  all  the  Government 
contracts  for  planes  under  production  at  this 
time  are  fixed  prices.  The  Government  has 
declined  to  Increase  these  prices.  At  Ryan 
the  management  states  that,  because  of  the 
modest  margin  above  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses In  manufacturing  planes  at  these  fixed 
prices,  they  cannot  materially  Increase  their 
rates  of  pay  for  the  same  amount  of  work 
and  still  continue  overtime  payments  at  rate 
and  a  half.  This  is  a  simple,  fact-finding 
problem  which  is  of  great  Importance  In  the 
negotiations,  for  obviously  any  of  these  plants 
scheduled  to  pay  out  more  than  It  takes  In 
Is  desttoed  to  fall,  with  disappearance  of  the 
employment  with  the  shut-down  of  the  plant. 

4.  Some  of  the  labor  leaders  involved  have 
made  public  statements— Mr.  Mortimer  made 
one  over  the  radio  Sunday  afternoon— leaving 
the  impression  that  $19.40  per  week  Is  what 
the  average  employee  receives  at  Ryan,  out 
of  which  to  support  himself  and  perhaps  a 
family.  The  60  cents  reduction  from  $20  Is 
for  social-security  taxes. 

At  this  time,  only  5.7  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees at  the  Ryan  plant  are  receiving  the 
minimum  day  rate  of  50  cents  per  hour,  with 
6.3  percent  receiving  the  minimum  night  rate 
of  54  cents.  Immediately  preceding  the  Vul- 
tee strike,  less  than  10  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees, or  525  out  of  about  5,400,  were  re- 
ceiving the  minimum  wage  of  50  cents  per 
hour.  The  real  questlop-irThe  demand  of  the 
union  that  these  be^ners  without  exoerl- 
ence  be  placed  In  the  higher-paid  brackets; 
the  demand  at  Ryan  is  for  a  minimum  of  75 
cents  per  hour.  This  brtogs  skilled  and  un- 
skilled close  together  In  some  wage  classi- 
fications. 

In  the  Ryan  plant,  with  the  consent  of  the 
employees,  the  work  has  been  on  the  basis  of 
a  48-hour  week,  with  time  and  one-half  over- 
time above  40  hours.  The  minimum  weekly 
wage  thereunder  is  $26.  and  not  $20  per  week. 
The  minimum  wage  per  month  is  over  $110. 
The  average  wage  for  all  producUon  em- 
ployees has  been  $33.60  per  week— per  month 
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around  $145.  The  highest  skilled  production 
employees  have  been  receiving  around  $60 
per  week. 

6.  Under  the  Vultee  settlement,  the  weekly 
earnings  of  employees  are  much  less,  on  the 
average,  than  they  were  before.  The  figxu-es 
todlcate  an  average  reduction  of  the  pay  check 
of  over  $13.  The  wage  of  beginners  under 
the  Vultee  agreement  was  Increased  from  50 
to  65  cents  per  hour,  but  the  workweek 
has  been  reduced  to  40  hours,  eliminating 
overtime  and  Its  higher  rates  of  pay.  The 
management  finds  this  to  be  necessary  to 
make  ends  meet.  The  employees  through 
the  strike  lost  earnings  from  November  15 
to  26  which,  with  no  change  in  hours,  the 
Increased  rates  of  pay  would  have  been  a 
long  time  In  making  up.  As  It  Is.  It  wlU 
not  be  made  up. 

The  result  at  Vultee,  because  of  the  neces- 
sary shortening  of  the  workweek — and  the 
same  result  will  occur  at  Ryan  If  the  same 
kind  of  agreement  is  signed — is  not  only  to 
lessen  the  weekly  earnings  of  all  employed. 
reduce  the  productive  use  of  the  equipment, 
which  the  National  Defense  Commission  is 
urging  be  used  to  the  full  limit,  place  a 
premlima  uf>on  unskilled  employment  as  com- 
pared with  the  skilled  employees  under  the 
previous  conditions  and.  finally,  to  place  an 
Increased  burden  upon  the  industry  in  con- 
nection with  its  training  employees  while  on 
the  pay  roll  for  better  jobs. 

6.  The  only  suggestion  made  by  local  lead- 
ers of  the  C.  I.  O.  in  the  aviation  Industry 
Is  that  If  their  conditions  are  not  met  they 
will  call  the  employees  out  on  strike  and 
thus,  from  the  rear,  take  out  of  action  the 
most  essential  part  of  our  national -defense 
program.  As  stated  by  President  Green  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  President  Murray  of  the 
C.  I.  O..  and  as  earnestly  urged  by  Messrs. 
Knudsen  and  Hillman  as  vitally  essential  to 
the  national  defense,  work  must  be  continued 
and  Increased  without  Interruption  In  this 
Industry.  A  better  way  to  dispose  of  these 
disputes  than  by  striking  must  be  found. 
Management  and  men  must  wholeheartedly 
cooperate  to  the  national  cause. 

And  much  is  to  be  said  In  behalf  of  the 
60  percent  of  the  employees  In  the  aviation 
industry  who.  although  at  entire  liberty  to 
do  so.  have  not  asked  either  of  the  national 
labor  unions  to  bargain  collectively,  but  who 
are  working  at  the  day's  job  as  something 
In  .Itself  quite  worthwhile  both  with  respect 
to  the  present  individual  return,  their  own 
prospects  for  the  future,  and  as  a  national 
service. 

The  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, by  Its  resolution  of  November  25, 
1940,  recommended  to  the  Congress  that  the 
national -defense  program  be  subject  to  the 
same  legislation  to  delaying  strikes  that  now 
controls  the  railways  and  airplane  transpor- 
tation companies  in  this  country  and  which 
has  contributed  to  peace  so  successfully. 
There  has  been  no  major  strike  since  the 
act  was  passed  some  14  years  ago. 

The  Railway  Labor  Act  provides  for  a  pe- 
riod of  discussion  between  management  and 
men  with  respect  to  any  labor  dispute  of 
Importance,  then.  If  they  fall  to  agree,  a  pe- 
riod for  conciliation  and  mediation  under 
the  direction  of  the  Railway  Labor  Board; 
if  that  fails,  then  an  offer  on  the  part  of 
Government  mediators  to  establish  arbitra- 
tion, and  If  that  be  declined  a  period  suffi- 
cient for  a  fact-finding  board  appointed  by 
the  President,  to  determine  Impairtially  the 
facts  bearing  on  the  situation,  present  them 
to  the  President,  to  both  sides  and  to  the 
public — all  of  these  steps  to  be  taken  before 
a  strike  is  called.  Of  course,  the  Individ- 
ual right  of  anyone  to  stop  work  at  any  time 
is.  under  the  law,  preserved. 

This  program  has  received  wide  support. 
Bills  are  being  totroduced  to  Congress  to 
line  with  this  policy  and,  to  addition,  some 
bUls  of  a  much  more  drastic  nature,  for- 
bidding strikes,  are  in  committee.  It  is  a 
fair  prophesy  to  suggest  that  if  strikes  can- 


not be  avoided  otherwise,  legislation  will 
be  made  an  Instrument  to  that  end. 

Along  with  that  must  come  the  accept- 
ance of  Chairman  Knudsen's  most  earnest 
urging — that  men  be  allowed  to  work  over- 
time according  to  their  wishes,  with  over- 
time pay;  that  not  only  the  skUl  and  power 
be  given  full  opportunity  to  serve  the  na- 
tional defense,  but  that  the  machine  faclU- 
tles  be  not  allowed  to  remain  idle. 

The  40-hour  week  to  Prance,  with  other 
limitations  upon  production,  failed  to  meet 
the  productive  power  of  Germany.  In  the 
latter  the  labor  unions  were  destroyed  to 
1933;  later  men  were  not  allowed  to  quit 
their  .'obs  or  move  from  one  place  to  another 
seeking  work  without  government  consent. 
The  pay  is  determined  by  a  goverrmient  labor 
board.  The  average  working  day  has  been, 
under  goveriunent  direction,  for  2  years, 
from  10  to  12  hours  a  day.  We  want  neither 
the  French  nor  German  condition  to  our 
country. 

Mr.  Knudsen  sees  It:  We  want  and  must 
have  the  spirit  of  understanding  of  a  great 
national  crisis,  a  willingness  to  make  some 
self-sacrifices  accordingly  while  retaining 
comfort  and  freedom;  and  above  all  a  will- 
ing spirit  of  cooperation  with  pride  In  the 
work  to  every  plant  with  the  objective  of 
reaching  maximum  production  of  worth- 
while quality. 


A  Farmer's  Opinion  About  America's 
Place  in  the  European  War 
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ARTICLE   BY   C.   A.    HAWKINS 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  present  an  article 
written  by  a  California  farmer,  Mr.  C. 
A.  Hawkins.  Route  10,  Box  424,  Fresno, 
Calif.  In  this  article  Mr.  Hawkins 
presents  the  views  of  a  typical  farmer 
on  the  international  situation.  The 
article  follows: 

A  FAHMER'S  OPINION  ABOtTr  AMERICA'S  PLACE  IN 
THE  EtntOPEAN  WAK — AN  APPEAL  TO  CON- 
GRESS 

(By  C.  A.  Hawktos) 

With  England  and  the  United  States  on  one 
side  and  Germany  and  the  other  countries 
she  now  controls,  along  with  Italy  and  Japan, 
on  the  other,  and  Russia  helping  feed  Ger- 
many, neither  side  can  win  a  complete  victory 
In  years,  by  which  time  the  whole  world  wiU 
be  a  shambles.  All  wealth  destroyed  as  all 
our  labor  will  be  employed  In  war  activities 
instead  of  producing  wealth.  Oiir  best  man- 
hood will  \3e  destroyed,  and  what  of  our 
women  and  children?  Civilization  as  we 
know  It  will  no  longer  exist.  And  all  for 
what  end?  To  what  purpose?  What  wUl  we 
be  fighting  for?  What  does  England  want? 
What  does  Germany  want?  What  do  we  in 
the  United  States  want? 

Why  not  ask  that  both  England  and  Ger- 
many state  their  peace  terms  now  and  use 
our  strength  to  bring  about  a  quick.  Just 
peace,  perhaps  baeed  upon  Wilson's  14  Potots. 
which.  If  adopted  at  Versailles,  would  have 
prevented  the  present  war. 

If  England  cannot  hold  the  K'ltlah  Isles 


without  our  assistance,  anything  we  can  do 
now  will  be  too  late.  If  she  can  hold  them, 
the  war  Is  a  deadlock,  even  with  the  United 
States  on  England's  side.  She  cannot  crush 
Germany,  as  was  done  with  the  major  help  of 
France,  Italy.  Japan,  and  Russia  In  the  last 
war.  These  countries  are  now  against  her. 
Japan  and  the  United  SUtee  mav  be  dead- 
locked to  Asia.    So  what? 

Poison  gas  and  disease  germs  dropped  from 
the  air,  which  surely  some  desperate  nation 
will  start,  along  with  bombs,  combined  as  they 
wlU  be  with  starvation.  Is  a  poesibUlty  too 
horrible  to  contemplate. 

America  by  staying  out  of  the  war  can 
prevent  this  and  hold  cIvIlIsaUon  together. 
It  Is  her  great  opportiinlty  and  duty. 

What  of  Russia?  If  we  go  into  this  war 
and  she  stays  out.  all  the  world  will  wind  up 
communistic.  She  will  have  the  balance  of 
power,  and  the  result  Is  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. Whereas  if  we  stay  out  and  prepare  to 
defend  America,  we  will  have  the  balance  of 
power,  and.  If  we  use  our  beads,  can  use  It  to 
Influence  the  terms  of  peace. 

England  Is  not  fighting  our  war.  She  Is 
fighting,  just  as  Germany  Is,  for  economic 
advantages  to  herself  through  control  of  the 
sea  lanes  and  the  air  for  world  trade  and 
finance.  If  England  can  by  sentimental  ap- 
peals to  our  feelings  get  us  to  pay  for  her 
war.  she  will  do  it,  and  keep  what  liquid 
assets  she  can  out  of  it,  as  she  did  in  the  last 
war. 

It  would  be  an  Interesting  commentary 
upon  our  "statesmanship"  if  these  American 
airplanes  being  sent  abroad  to  fight  Europe's 
battles  were  later  used  by  either  England  or 
Germany  to  drop  bombs  on  our  Capitol  at 
Washington  and  our  seaboard  cities  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  our  fighting  ships  tised  to 
make  us  a  British  or  German  colony.  Does 
any  sane  man  believe  that  England  will  per- 
mit the  United  States  to  take  control  of  ths 
seas  by  our  proposed  two-ocean  Navy  without 
fighting  her  for  It? 

It  might  help  us  to  realize  what  to  expect 
from  England  If  we  recall  her  support  of  ths 
Confederate  States  during  our  ClvU  War;  her 
refusal  to  recognize  her  obligations  under 
the  Five  Power  Pact  guaranteeing  the  Integ- 
rity of  China,  apparently  trying  to  get  vis 
into  war  over  Manchuria;  her  repudiation  of 
Wilson's  14  points  at  the  time  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty;  her  repudiation  of  her  war 
debts  to  us,  and  her  manipulations  to  In- 
duce us  to  destroy  a  large  part  of  our  Navy, 
while  she  tore  up  a  few  blueprtots,  to  order 
that  she  might  retain  her  control  of  the 
seas.  We  might  ask  ourselves  why  she  to- 
slsts  at  all  costs  upon  holding  onto  her  war 
bases  controlling  our  Panama  Canal  and 
threatening  our  Gulf  coast. 

We  can  trust  neither  Germany  nor  England 
where  their  interests  are  to  conflict  with 
ours. 

I  favor  "all  out"  war  preparations  to  defend 
oxu-selves  from  England  or  Germany,  or  any 
other  nation,  but  keep  our  armaments  at 
home  where  they  will  be  10  times  as  effective 
for  our  defense  as  they  would  be  abroad, 
because  If  Germany  wins  she  must  cross  the 
Atlantic  to  attack  us,  an  unlikely  thing.  If 
we  can  produce  more  than  we  need,  sell  them 
to  England  if  she  wants  them  as  long  as  she 
can  pay  or  secure  us  adequately. 

The  burden  of  furnishing  arms  to  England 
at  the  cost  of  the  American  taxpayers  (as  It 
seems  now  Is  the  Intention  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress),  to  addition  to  the  cost 
of  arming  ourselves.  wUl  more  than  bankrupt 
us.  The  compound  interest  alone  on  our 
national  debt  will  possibly  tocrease  It  10 
times  over  before  we  can  pay  It,  and  we  must 
not  forget  all  our  other  debts.  If  we  used 
nonlnterest-bearing  taxable  money  Issued 
against  our  enormous  Idle  gold  reserves,  as 
a  stabilization  fund.  Instead  of  tax-exempt 
Interest-beartog  bonds,  we  would  greatly  re- 
duce the  number  of  warmongers  amongst 
MB,  as  that  would  take  away  at  least  a  part 
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of  their  proflta  azul  stop  creating  a  storm 
eellar  for  billions  of  dollars  to  bide  In. 

Hie  real  problem  of  the  Nation  at  this 
time  Is  bow  to  get  Congress  to  Indulge  In 
some  hard,  practical  thinking.  Possibly  If 
the  men  and  women  who  pay  the  taxes  and 
use  up  their  lifetime  savings,  and  the  moth- 
ers and  fathers  who  furnish  the  sons  who  do 
the  fighting  and  dying,  would  write  to  these 
Congressmen  and  Senators  urging  them  to 
consider  America  first,  last,  and  all  the  time, 
and  keep  us  out  of  war,  which  Is  the  Job 
for  which  they  were  elected.  It  would  make 
them  hesitate  to  take  action  that  might  de- 
stroy all  the  Nation  has  accomplished  since 
1776. 

I  should  bate  to  be  a  Congressman  or 
Senator  at  this  critical  time  and  carry  upon 
my  mind  and  heart  the  great  responsibility 
of  making  the  decisions  necessary;  but,  if  I 
were  one,  I  certainly  would  not  let  the 
President  do  all  my  thinking  for  me.  It  is 
the  Job  of  the  Congress  to  represent  the 
public  and  decide  the  policies  to  be  pur- 
sued. It  Is  the  President's  Job  to  execute 
the  laws,  not  make  them.  No  one  man,  par- 
tlcxilarly  a  lovable,  generous-minded  senti- 
mentalist like  our  President,  Is  a  safe  guide. 
Congress  should  not  evade  Its  responsibility 
by  delegating  its  power  to  the  President. 
Stay  in  session  and  keep  your  self-respect. 
Millions  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  be- 
cause of  a  pledge  to  "keep  lis  out  of  war." 
We  now  demand  you  to  do  It.  You  might 
remember  how  we  grabbed  territory  from 
the  Indians  and  Mexico,  how  we  acquired 
Hawaii  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and 
how  England  obtained  her  colonies,  when 
you  get  too  sentimental. 

The  division  in  Congress  along  political 
lines,  a  majority  of  Democrats  following  the 
President's  recommendations,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  and  a  majority  of  Republicans 
opposing  them,  whether  right  or  wrong.  In- 
dicate that  many  of  these  "people's  repre- 
■entatlves"  are  Influenced  more  by  partisan 
politics  than  by  a  realization  of  the  serious- 
ness of  this  war  situation  and  of  their  re- 
sponsibility for  whatever  action  may  be 
taken.  This  Is  not  our  war.  and  we  should 
keep  out  of  It.  If  the  rest  of  the  world 
•ees  fit  to  commit  suicide,  we  should  not  be 
•  party  to  the  suicide  pact. 

Poxir  years  ago  Winston  Churchill  said,  still 
speaking  of  World  War  No.  1 : 

"Legally  we  owe  the  United  States,  but 
logically  we  don't,  and  this  Is  because  Amer- 
ica should  have  minded  her  own  biislness 
and  steyed  out  of  the  World  War.  If  she 
had  done  so.  the  Allies  would  have  made 
peace  with  Germany,  thus  saving  a  million 
Briton,  American,  Prench,  and  other  Uvea 
and  preventing  the  subsequent  rise  of  fas- 
cism and  nazl-lsm." 

He  was  right  about  minding  our  own  busi- 
ness, and  his  words  apply  Just  as  well  to  the 
present  World  War. 

The  President's  address  to  Congress  was 
an  all-time  high  point  in  classical  political 
oratory.  He  loves  high-sounding  phrases. 
He  trusts  England.  He  thinks  she  Is  fight- 
ing for  principles.  So  did  Woodrow  WUson. 
His  14  points  agreed  upon  by  all  the  belltg- 
a«ntB  to  effect  an  armistice  In  war  No.  1 
were  ignored  when  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
was  forced  upon  the  United  State*,  Italy, 
and  Germany. 

This  war  fever  Is  Infectious.  We  are  being 
rushed  off  our  feet  without  adequate  con- 
sideration. Loyal  Americans  are  being  In- 
timidated by  fear  and  propaganda.  Give  vu 
a  chance  to  think  and  express  oiirselves  be- 
f<we  nishlng  us  Into  fatal  conunltments. 
Speed  war  equipment  producUon,  but  keep 
our  feet  on  the  ground.  If  Germany  can 
capture  England.  It  wlU  be  done  before  we 
can  get  started. 

Why  make  ourselves  ridiculous  by  promis- 
ing things  we  cannot  do.  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  give  away  our  armaments  when 
w«  haw  some  not  needed  at  home  to  give. 
Our  Navy  Is  all  we  have.    It  U  our  first  line  1 


of  defense.  We  cannot  spare  a  single  war- 
ship. We  must  not  forget  Japan  at  our  back 
door.  V 

Is  It  not  about  time  that  Uncle  Sam  stopped 
being  the  world's  biggest  sucker?.  If  we 
must  have  a  slogan,  let  It  be  America  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time. 


H.  R.  1776— The  Road  to  War 
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EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal.  Many  of  the  individuals  who 
approve  of  H.  R.  1776  think  of  it  as  an 
"aid  to  Britain"  biU,  but  they  do  not 
say  in  what  respects  this  bill  will  aid 
Britain  any  more  than  she  is  being 
helped  at  present.  Under  the  terms  of 
H.  R.  1776  as  now  written  the  President 
is  given  such  vast  discretionary  powers 
to  do  with  our  defense  equipment  as  he 
will  that  we  might  call  this  measure 
one  that  will  lead  this  country  down  the 
road  to  war. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  The  Milwaukee   Journal  of  January 
26.    19411 

THE  ISSUX  TAKES   SHAPE. 

One  question  only  holds  the  national  at- 
tentipn.  It  Is  a  war  question  and  not,  as  is 
commonly  said,  merely  a  question  of  aid  to 
Britain.  It  Is  the  question  of  whether  the 
time  has  come  for  Congress  to  surrender  its 
powers  and  Its  responsibility. 

Win  a  plane,  a  ship,  or  a  gun  be  built  faster 
because  the  President  is  voted  power  to  de- 
cide to  wha^  nation  It  shall  be  given  when 
completed? 

WlU  needed  aid  be  delayed  unless  the 
President  is  given  authority  to  promise 
everything  we  are  and  have? 

Is  it  true  that  British  people  so  tremble  on 
the  brink  of  yielding  that  unless  they  are 
promised  gifts  without  collateral  and  with- 
out limit  they  wUl  cave  in?  If  so,  we  have 
not  a  very  strong  first  line  of  defense  on  land 
or  on  the  sea. 

The  delay  In  the  defense  program  of  which 
President  Roosevelt  complained  in  his  an- 
nxial  address  to  Congress  is  not  attributed 
by  him  or  by  anyone  else  to  the  lack  of  the 
dictator  powers  which  would  be  granted  In 
the  pending  bill. 

To  produce  materials  needed  for  our  de- 
fense. It  Is  not  necessary  to  decree  in  ad- 
vance that  the  President  may  send  them  to 
Britain.  China,  Greece  or  whatever  other 
nation  he  chooses. 

These  are  not  questions  which  must  be 
decided  before  men  can  go  to  work  produc- 
ing, before  the  red  tape  can  be  cut  which 
now  requires  that  two  or  three  or  a  half 
dosen  authorities  must  agree  before  an  order 
for  motors  can  be  let,  and  If  they  do  not 
agree,  the  question  must  wait  for  the  Presi- 
dent's decision. 

The  plain  Implication  of  the  bUl  In  Con- 
gress and  of  all  who  have  spoken  for  the 
blU  Is  that  we  are  to  commit  ourselves  to  a 


policy  which  may  require  the  last  dollar 
and  the  last  man.  We  are  thus,  throiigh  oiur 
Congress,  to  decide  the  question  of  war. 

The  only  difference  between  this  measure 
and  the  declaration  of  war  in  AprU  1B17 
Is  that  by  this  measure  we  delegate  the  de- 
cision of  when  war  begins  to  the  President. 

Yet  not  even  the  President's  own  Cabinet 
members  who  speak  for  the  bill  agree  on 
what  powers  it  grants  and  what  powers.  If 
any.  it  reserves  to  the  further  decision  of 
Congress. 


SL  Lawrence  Treaty  Opposed  by  Soath 
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EXCERPT  FROM  THE  NEW  ORLEANS 
LABOR  RECORD 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  sub- 
mitting herewith  an  excerpt  from  the 
Labor  Record,  a  New  Orleans  organ  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  point- 
ing out  their  opposition  to  the  proposed 
St.  Lawrence  treaty. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

[From   the   New   Orleans   Labor   Record   of 
December  1940] 

GREAT  LAKZS-ST.  LAWRZNCZ  TREATY  WOTTLD 
CRKATK  AOOmONAL  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  FOR 
THE  SOUTH,  WHICH  IS  ALREADY  THE  RATIONAL 
ECONOMIC   PROBLEM   NO.    1 

Otur  beloved  President.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  has  on  another  occasion  deplored 
the  poor  economic  situation  of  the  South- 
land, and,  as  a  whole,  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  classed  as  the  economic  problem 
No.  1  of  the  Nation. 

The  eyes  of  southern  business  and  Industry 
are  anxiously  awaiting  the  actions  of  the  Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress  relative  to  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Treaty,  which  wUl  be  pre- 
sented to  that  body  for  study  and  vote  In  the 
very  early  future. 

The  Mls-sissippi  Valley  has  and  Is  developing 
with  the  progress  realized  by  Inland  water- 
ways, and  by  coordination  between  water  and 
rail  bodies.  The  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
Treaty  Is  hostile  In  every  way  to  the  economic 
needs  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  does  not 
assure  full  development  of  the  economic  value 
of  the  Great  Lakes  either  to  Canada  or  to  the 
United  States.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  throttle  the  very  life  of  the  South 
which  would  create  a  national  crisis.  In  turn 
retarding  national-defense  preparations. 

At  this  particular  time,  when  we  are  all 
admonished  to  cast  the  thought  of  personal 
profits  aside,  experts  have  calculated  that  the 
1,350-mile  St.  Lawrence  waterway  projects 
which  Includes  canalisation  of  the  St' 
Lawrence  River  for  180  miles  from  Lake  On- 
tario to  Montreal,  would  cost  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  more  than  a  billion 
dollars.  The  most  pertinent  question  arising, 
as  we  have  stated  before,  at  this  particular 
time  is  Just  this:  Can  we  afford  It? 

The  tops  for  the  national  debt  we  have 
learned  has  been  set  at  sixty-five  billions— 
we  feel  that  the  honorable  men  represent- 
ing the  electorate  of  this  country  will  Jus- 
tifiably consider  very  deeply  the  value  of  such 
a  project  before  decision.  Any  legislation 
whatsoever    where    reasonable    question    or 
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doubt  arises  as  to  Its  economic  effect  should 
not  carry  the  "must"  stamp  of  the  Chief 
Executive. 

Prom  previous  experiences  of  estimated 
costs  of  any  projects  we  have  learned,  much 
to  our  sorrow,  the  original  estimate  was 
more  than  exceeded  in  actual  costs.  A  few 
examples — The  Panama  Canal  was  estimated 
to  cost  $160,000,000,  actually  It  cost  $533,- 
000,000.  The  Suez  Canal  estimated  at  $30,- 
000.000,  actually  cost  $80,000,000.  The 
Welland  Canal  cost  $128,000,000  Instead  of 
the  $50,000,000  estimated. 

Operation  and  maintenance  costs  per  year 
of  the  contemplatC'd  seaway  project  would 
be  $42,704,000. 

We  declare  ourselves  openly  as  being 
opposed  to  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
project — as  outlined  above  such  legislation 
would  adversely  affect  a  large  section  of  the 
country,  which  already  has  too  many  prob- 
lems of  its  own,  and  the  country  as  a  whole, 
already  staggering  under  the  enormous  na- 
tional-debt burden,  can  HI  afford  any  addi- 
tional costly  experiments.  If  this  matter 
were  placed  before  the  voters  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  would  cry  out.  "We  cannot 
afford  it." 

We  earnestly  ask  the  readers  of  this  paper 
to  write  their  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  take  Immediate  action  to  defeat  this  bUl. 


Aid  for  Great  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  I  or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  January  29.  1941 


EXCERPT  FROM  LETTER  FROM  PAUL  G. 
JAMES,  OP  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  portion  of 
a  letter  received  by  me  from  Paul  James, 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  January  24, 1941. 
Hon.  Paul  CtJNNiNCHAM, 
United  States  Congress, 

Wpishington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Paul: 
•  • 

I  was  amazed  at  the  address  made  last 
night  by  Dr.  Hutchihs  over  the  radio  chain, 
as  well  as  by  the  attitude  of  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh; and  I  have  bot  been  able  to  make 
head  or  tall  of  ex-Arjibassador  Kennedy's  po- 
sition. He  seems  toi  be  able  to  talk  out  of 
both  sides  of  his  fa:e  at  once.  If  there  Is 
anything  that  Is  disgusting  to  me,  it  is  a 
mugwtunp. 

enjoying  himself  Im- 
the  reports  of  the  dis- 
sension In  this  couiitry  in  connection  with 
our  attitude  towaro  his  barbaric  conduct. 
He  has  certainly  given  us  sufQcient  warning 
In  every  form,  wrlttm  and  oral,  and  by  his 
own  conduct  Indicates  to  us  clearly  and 
definitely  that  he  has  no  more  respect  for 
us  than  he  had  for  Denmark,  Norway,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  or 
the  Balkan  states;  and  after  his  perform- 
ance, it  is  simply  beyond  my  comprehension 
why  Intelligent  Anfericans  should  believe 
that  we   can   pursue   the  same   policy   that 


Hitler    must    be 
mensely  in  reading 


the  other  nations  ht 
to  stand  together,  ar 
off  one   Independent 


ve  pursued  in  refusing 

d  allowing  him  to  kick 

nation   after   another, 


because  they  did  not  have  the  moral  coxirage 
and  vision  to  take  a  united  stand. 

While  I  am  hoping  that  we  will  be  able  to 
keep  out  of  active  war,  and  because  I  believe 
that  at  this  time  we  can  render  more  aid  to 
Britain  by  devoting  our  entire  energies  to  sup- 
plying Britain  with  the  necessities  for  defense 
than  we  could  by  entering  the  war.  and 
thereby  making  it  necessary  to  use  some  of 
those  materials  ourselves;  and  while  I  hope 
that  Britain  may  with  this  assistance  be  able 
to  win  without  our  active  participation.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  If  Britain  Is  de- 
feated, we  would  be  faced  with  economic 
warfare,  and  the  Infiltration  of  "fifth  column- 
ists," not  only  in  this  country,  but  In  South 
America  and  Mexico,  and  be  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  expending  all  of  our  energies 
and  piling  tax  upon  tax  and  debt  upon  debt; 
and  we  would  be  living  In  the  same  kind  of  a 
world  that  Britain  lived  in  until  ^e  de- 
clared war;  and  our  people  will  be  so  dis- 
traught and  thoroughly  dismayed  by  the 
continued  harassment,  and  the  dangers  of 
living  in  a  world  kept  in  constant  tension  by 
repeated  threats  and  demands,  that  they  will 
feel  Just  as  the  British  do  now,  that  they 
would  much  rather  die  than  continue  to  live 
In  such  a  world. 

We  are  faced  with  a  horrible  and  Inde- 
scribable dilemma.  There  Is  no  good  way  out. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  choosing  the  least 
bad.  and  it  seems  quite  clear  to  me  that  the 
least  way  bad  out  of  our  difficulty  Is  to  give 
every  aid  within  our  power  to  the  success  of 
Britain,  and  the  defeat  of  Hitler,  and  his  bar- 
baric enterprise. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  after  the  whole  thing 
Is  over,  however,  that  somehow  we  will  have 
the  moral  courage  and  vision  to  establish  a 
better  order;  and  that  we  will  lend  our  power 
and  influence  to  the  replacement  of  Interna- 
tional anarchy,  with  International  law  and 
order.  While  we  will  have  to  pay  a  price  In 
the  relinquishment  of  some  of  our  absolute 
sovereignty  and  independence,  that  price  Is 
practically  nothing  compared  to  the  price  we 
will  have  to  pay.  and  our  children  and  grand- 
children will  have  to  pay  to  continue  to  live  In 
the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  are  now  living. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Yours  falthfuUy, 

Paxtl  G.  James. 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Sonf  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  29,  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 


Mr.  THUiL.  -  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article,  which  traces  the  history  of 
the  song  America.  This  appeared  in  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  of  January  25,  1941: 

[From   the  Milwaukee   Journal   of  January 
25.  1941] 

EVEHTBODT     SINGS    IT,     BUT     WHO     WROTE     IT? 

FRENCH  CHARGE  THAT  AMERICA,  WHICH  IS 
TUNE  OF  COO  SAVE  THE  KING,  WAS  CRIBBED 
FROM  them;  song  DETECTIVES  TKACE  IT  TO 
700  a.  D. 

The  spokesmen  of  the  French  Government 
grow  harried  and  vindictive,  and  accuse  their 
erstwhile  British  allies  of  many  crimes.    It 


was  not  enough  for  Britain  to  have  "stolen" 
Egypt,  India,  Canada,  and  other  valuable 
properties  from  France.  The  perfidious  Eng- 
lish likewise  pilfered  the  best  known  song  in 
the  world— the  song  which  Is  called  God 
Save  the  King  In  the  British  Empire  and 
America  in  the  United  8ut««.  So  It  Is 
charged  by  the  men  of  Vichy. 

WeU.  It  Is  pretty  late  to  return  an  Indict- 
ment and  swear  out  warranu  for  the  great 
musical  theft,  but  Just  to  stralghen  the 
record,  who  did  create  the  tune  of  America, 
anyway?  The  Issue  Is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  song  has  been,  at  varlotis  times, 
a  national  hymn  not  only  of  America  and 
Great  Britain  but  of  France,  Switzerland. 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  a  score  of 
other  lands.  No  other  melody  is  so  familiar 
throughout  the  world,  and  If  the  composer 
were  to  be  identified  he  would  undoubtedly 
be  given  the  highest  rating  that  ASCAP 
could  bestow. 

Back  in  the  18Ws  a  reader  asked  the  New 
York  Sim  as  to  the  origin  of  "America"  and  an 
editor  gaye  this  comprehensive  answer:  "The 
tune  was'  not  English  originally,  though  the 
English  use  it  for  their  royal  anthem.  It  waa 
used  by  the  Germans  long  before  It  was  taken 
up  by  the  English,  and  we  are  assured  by  a 
musical  explorer  that  the  Germans  got  it  from 
the  Norsemen,  who  had  probably  heard  it  sung 
by  the  Finns,  who  most  likely  captured  it  from  * 
the  Huns,  who  doubtless  brought  it  from  Asia 
when  they  entered  Europe.  It.  or  something 
like  It.  was  perhaps  sung  by  the  Jews  In  the 
first  temple,  and  they  may  have  borrowed  It 
from  the  Egyptians.  It  Is  of  a  solemn  and 
majestic  strain,  suitable  to  some  of  the  psalma 
of  David." 

Now,  this  Sun  writer  was  drawing  strongly 
upon  his  Imagination,  of  course,  but  he  has 
stated  the  case  almost  as  clearly  as  the  most 
careful  of  musicologists  can.  The  song  we 
call  "America"  Is  vlrtuaUy  a  world-wide  prop- 
erty. 

A  few  3rears  ago  a  bona  fide  music  scholar, 
Edward  A.  Maglnty,  found  that  In  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  tune  was  held  in  honor  In 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  It  was  then  be- 
ing stmg  in  Germany  as  "HeU  dlr  Im  Sieger- 
kranz"  and  across  the  Rhine  as  "Dleu  sauv* 
la  Prance." 

In  England  It  was  stoutly  contended  that 
a  composer,  most  fittingly  named  John  Bull, 
a  favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  arranged  the 
music  around  1600.  The  basis  of  Dr.  Bull's 
version  appeared  to  be  a  Swiss  hymn  which 
the  Protestants  of  Switzerland  were  singing 
to  celebrate  a  victory  which  the  army  of  old 
Geneva  won  over  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Maglnty  thought,  the  song 
was  old  400  years  ago.  The  religious  ring  of  It 
continued  to  intrigue  him.  and  he  delved  into 
the  scores  of  the  oldest  music  he  could  find. 
After  turning  over  countless  manuscripts  of 
Gregorian  chant,  or  plalnsong,  of  the  medie- 
val church,  he  struck  a  promising  melody. 
He  had  been  looking  for  a  musical  prayer  for 
a  king.  In  the  Book  of  Hours,  attached  to  the 
Magnificat,  for  the  Saturday  before  the  sev- 
enth Sunday  after  Pentecost,  was  this  text: 
"Sadoc  the  priest  and  Nathan  the  prophet 
anointed  Solomon  king  In  Ghion;  and  going 
up  filled  with  Joy  the  people  shouted  'Long  live 
the  king.'  - 

This  prayer  was  put  to  music  about  the  year 
700.  And  the  melody  is  virtually  the  "Amer- 
ica" of  today,  the  scholar  found.  So  the  song 
actually  was  known  in  ancient  and  medieval 
as  well  as  ?nodem  times.  It  probably  was  sung 
In  honor  of  the  heads  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire from  the  ninth  century  onward,  and  by 
the  sixteenth  century  was  known  through- 
out Europe. 

It  Is  entirely  likely  that  John  Bull,  "doctor 
of  musique"  and  organist  to  Queen  EHlzabeth 
and  King  James,  adapted  the  melody  to  % 
lively  five-step  dance  called  the  galllard. 
About  100  years  later  the  celebrated  ItalSan- 
bom  composer  of  the  French  court.  Jean- 
Baptlste  Lully,  appropriated  the  same  tune  to 
honor  his  royal  patron  Louis  XIV.    On  this 
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the  French  claim  ownership  of  the  song 
and  now  acciise  the  English  of  plagiarism. 

Still,  it  Is  alleged  that  another  great  com- 
poeer.  Handel  of  Germany  (and  later  of 
Xngland),  arranged  the  old  air  into  a  paean 
for  the  Hanoverian  ruler  who  became  King 
Oeorge  I  of  England. 

The  aong  received  its  chief  impetus  into 
sh  favor,  however,  when  Henry  Carey, 
the  compoaer  of  Sally  in  Our  Alley,  and 
one  J.  C.  Smith,  musician,  collaborated  on 

•  patriotic  number.  God  Save  Great  George 
Our  King,  in  1740.  Carey  himself  Is  sup- 
posed to  have,  first  sxmg  God  Save  the 
King  in  a  London  tavern,  in  celebration  of 

•  naval  victory  by  Admiral  Vernon. 
When    Colonial    America    repudiated    the 

motherland,  there  was  no  point  to  singing 
God  Save  the  King,  but  the  song  was  too 
good  to  be  dropped.  Poets  sprang  up  with 
alacrity  to  supply  new  verses  for  the  old 
tune.  God  Save  George  Washington  fitted 
nicely,  and  so  did  God  Save  the  President, 
Gcd  Save  America,  and  God  Save  the 
Thirteen  States.  John  Tasker  Howard,  the 
historian  of  American  music,  finds  that  a 
•ulTragette  leader  as  early  as  1795  used  the 
famous  air  for  a  verse  beginning — 

God  save  each  female's  right. 
Show  to  her  ravish 'd  sight 
Woman  is  free  I 

Not  until  1832,  when  the  American  Na- 
tion was  56  years  old,  did  it  receive  the 
verses  of  America  which  all'  children  know 
lo  well: 

My  coimtry,  tls  of  thee. 

Sweet  land  of  liberty. 

Of  thee  I  sing: 

Land    where   my   fathers   died  I 

Land  of  the  Pilgrims'  pride  I 

From  ev'ry  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring! 

The  poet  was  the  Reverend  Samuel  Francis 
Smith,  a  native  of  Boston,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
rard  (class  of  1829)  and  a  gradxaate  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  (class  of  1832).  When 
Smith  was  23  years  old  and  a  student  at  the 
seminary  he  was  a  close  friend  of  Lowell 
Mason,  an  outstanding  American  musician 
and  a  composer  of  the  period.  Another 
friend  of  Mason.  William  C.  Woodbrldge,  re- 
turned from  Europe  in  1831  with  a  stack  of 
German  books,  words  and  music.  Wood- 
bridge  tinned  over  the  bocks  to  Mason,  who 
was  stumped  by  the  German  text. 

"1  cant  read  these,"  Mason  told  Smith, 
•*but  they  contain  good  music  that  I  can  use. 
Look  through  them.  If  you  find  anything 
particularly  good,  give  me  a  translation  or 
•n  Imitation  or  something  original." 

One  February  afternoon  of  1832.  as  Smith 
was  sifting  the  books,  he  chanced  upon  the 
tune  of  God  Save  the  King. 

"I  liked  the  music,"  Smith  recalled  many 
years  later.  "I  glanced  at  the  German  words 
at  the  foot  of  the  page.  Under  the  Inspira- 
tion of  the  moment  I  went  to  work  and  in 
tialf  an  hour  America  was  the  result.  It  was 
struck  out  at  a  sitting,  without  the  slightest 
Idea  that  it  would  ever  attain  the  pop\ilarity 
It  has  since  enjoyed."  The  first  time  It  was 
■ung  publicly  was  at  a  children's  celebration 
of  American  independence,  at  the  Park  Street 
Church.  Boston.  July  4.  1832. 

Late  In  life,  when  Mr.  Smith  was  at  a 
reunion  of  his  Harvard  class  of  1829  his  class- 
mate Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  devoted  a  stanza 
of  The  Boys  to  the  author  of  America: 

"And  there's  a  nice  youngster  of  excellent 

pith- 
Fate  thought  to  conceal  him  by  n^m^ng 

talm  Smith; 
But  be  chanted  a  aong  for  the  brave  and 

the  free — 
JvBt  read  on  bis  medal,  "My  coiintry'  'of 

Tbee."* 

Waltb  MoNnixD. 


The  Legislatiye  Program  of  the  American 
Legion  and  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATTVES 


Wednesday,  Janttary  29,  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    DR.    RUTH   MILLER 
STEESE 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  desire  to  include  an  address 
delivered  by  Dr.  Ruth  Miller  Steese, 
State  legislative  chairman,  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary,  Department  of  Penn- 
sylvania, over  station  WKOK.  Sunbury. 
Pa.,  on  December  30,  1940,  at  the  regular 
broadcast  of  the  seventeenth  district, 
American  Legion. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 
As  the  four-county  oouncU  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Auxiliary  thij  afternoon  presents 
ite  last  broadcast  for  the  year   1940,  it  does 
not  do  it  with  a  backward  glance  but  with 
a   forward   look.      As   we    glance    into    the 
future,  as  we  span   the  horizon  for  omens 
and  promises,  we  do  so  with  hope  and  con- 
fidence.    As  we   face   the   year   of    1941    we 
face  it  as  members  united  in  the  greatest 
patriotic  organizations  la  the  world  today, 
truly  great  American  groups— the  American 
Legion  and  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary- 
united  in  service  to  God  and  country,  and 
that  country,  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  the  American  Legion  and  its  Auxiliary 
legislation  is   the   foundation   stone   of   ac- 
tivity.    It  is  the  framework  upon  which  all 
Interests,    all    activities    are    builded.      The 
outline,   the   blueprint   for  this   framework, 
is  drawn  by  the  thousands  of  Legionnaires 
who    assemble    annually    at    their   national 
conventions.       As   to    the    approval    of    the 
American  public  following  the  recent  Legion 
convention    in   Boston,   may   you   determine 
it  from  some  of  the  editorial  appraisal: 
The  State  Register,  Springfield,  ni..  stated: 
"The  Legion's  far-flung   positive   program 
avoring  universal  mUltar/  training,  strength- 
ening our  national  defense  to  a  maximum 
degree,  implementing  a  powerful  army  with 
munitions,    tanks,    and    planes,    extending 
mUitary   training   to   Civilian    Conservation 
Corps  camps,  constructing  a  more  powerful 
navy,  and  putting  the  heel  of  Americanism 
down  on  the  un-American  "fifth  columnists," 
Communists,  and  other  subversive  agencies, 
gives   red-blooded   Americans    everywhere   a 
heartening  thriU  as  they  Join  in  a  mighty 
coast-to-coast  cheer." 
Another  paper  confesses: 
"Not  so  many  years  ago  orators  and  edi- 
tors used  to  work  themselves  into  violent, 
purple   wrath    about    this   season    over   the 
resolutlorw  adopted  at  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Legion.     The  Legion- 
naires   were    variously    called    warmongers, 
sword  rattlers,  militarists,  and  the  like   be- 
cause   each    year   they    adopted    resolutions 
urging  on  the  Nation  armaments  and  other 
preparations    for    defense    that    seemed    to 
many  of  us  to  be  wholly  outside  the  realm 
of   reason.     We   felt   that   the   Legionnaires 
having  done  their  share  of  a  war  were  try- 
ing to  push  the  rest  of  us  into  armed  con- 
flict.    Now  we  know  they  were  Just  years 


ahead  of  their  time,  and  that  from  the  be- 
ginning their  counsel  was  sound  even 
though  the  most  of  us  were  much  Inclined 
in  those  years  to  refuse  to  hear  and  consider 
their  warning." 
A  Chicago  paper  pointed  out: 
"The  American  Legion  has  a  long  and  glori- 
ous record  of  standing  on  the  right  side  of 
questions  pertaining  directly  to  national  de- 
fense and  security.  Never  once.  In  all  the 
post-war  years  of  weakness,  sham,  and  hypoc- 
risy, did  it  succumb  to  the  blandishments  of 
entrenched  pacifists.  Year  after  year  It  sought 
to  call  the  country  back  to  the  fundamental 
principle  that  our  best  guaranty  of  peace  was 
a  realistic  degree  of  armed  preparedness.  The 
Legion  has  always  stood  for  these  things — 
peace,  preparedness,  security,  national  sover- 
eignty, and  dignity." 

And  so  I  coMld  give  you  a  coast-to-coast 
appraisal  of  the  legislative  policy  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  as  adopted  at  Boston,  which  con- 
stitutes the  legislative  program  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  its  Auxiliary  for  the  year  1941. 
Instead  may  I  outline  for  you  this  very  valu- 
able, this  very  constructive,  this  definitely  all- 
American  program?  May  you  everyone,  man, 
woman,  boy.  or  girl,  may  you  professional  man 
or  day  laborer,  may  you  of  any  race,  class,  or 
creed,  consider  and  study  this  program,  for  it 
applies  to  everyone  of  you  who  live  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  who  salute 
the  Star -Spangled  Banner  and  who  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  citizenship. 

May  I  remind  you  first  of  all  that  our  legis- 
lative program  is  not  a  selfish  one:  it  is  not 
designed  to  benefit  our  membership  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  groups.  Our  program  in 
scope  applies  to  every  American  both  of  today 
and  tomorrow. 

The  first  item  on  our  four-point  program 
is  national  defense.  The  national-defense 
program  of  the  American  Legion  is  built  on 
the  foundation  of  peace  through  prepared- 
ness. Permanent  peace  is  the  objective,  pre- 
paredness but  a  means  to  that  end.  The  first 
World  War  did  not  end  war.  The  first  World 
War  did  not  make  the  work"  safe  for  democ- 
racy. In  1917-18  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica mobilized  over  4.000,000  men.  It  sent 
over  2.000,000  soldiers  to  Prance,  Russia,  and 
Italy.  It  spent  thirty  billions  of  dollars.  It 
loaned  ten  billions  to  its  Allies.  For  20  years 
it  has  paid  the  dependents  of  the  dead.  For 
20  years  it  has  hospitalized  and  helped  the 
disabled.  But  these  great  sacrifices  have  not 
brought  peace  to  others  nor  security  to  our- 
selves. War  begets  war.  and  peace  begets 
peace.  The  men  of  the  first  World  War  knew 
they  had  won  nothing  by  bloodshed.  So  from 
1920  until  now  the  Legionnaires  have  urged 
military  training  and  a  strong  defense  as  the 
best  safeguards  against  attack.  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  believes  that  If  we  attack  no  one 
and  make  ourselves  so  strong  that  no  one  will 
attack  us.  then  and  then  only  will  we  have 
peace. 

The  American  Legion  Is  for  peace,  with 
honor,  first,  last,  and  always.  Therefore,  the 
legislative  program  for  national  defense  this 
year,  as  in  the  20  years  past,  advocates  the 
realization  of  four  objections: 

1.  An  adequate  Army  with  modem  equln- 
ment.  ^    ^ 

2.  A  two-ocean  Navy  second  to  none. 

3.  The  strongest  fiying  forpe  in  the  air. 

4.  Training  of  American  youth. 

Today  we  have  a  national-defense  plan  In 
operation  in  the  United  States  but  it  is  not 
a  permanent  program.  Even  the  draft  act  is 
not  a  universal-training  plan.  It  merely 
meets  an  emergency  and  expires  by  Its  own 
terms  in  5  years.  Let  everyone  lend  every 
effort  toward  having  these  present  emergency 
measures  amended  to  provide  permanent  de- 
fense. 

The  second  point  for  your  consideration  is 
Government  protection  for  World  War  wid- 
ows and  orphans.  Government  protection 
for  disabled  veterans  and  veterans'  depeod- 
ents  has  been  the  policy  of  this  Government 


throughout  our  history.  It  Is  now  a  rather 
late  date  to  try  to  change  that  policy.  Wid- 
ows and  orphans  weie  first  provided  for  by 


national  enactment 
Continental  Congress 
The  first  act  passed 
widows  and  children 
was  enacted  June  27 


n  a  resolution  of  the 
adopted  August  4,  1780. 
for  the  benefit  of  all 
of  Civil  War  veterans 
1890.  and  for  those  of 


the  men  of  the  Spanish -American  War  on 
June  16,  1918. 


It  is  now  22  years 


World  War.     We  believe  that  the  time  has 


arrived  when  the  disc 


veterans'   preference 
this  point  many  laws 


^am  is  a  broad  om 


to  alien  visitors  who 
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since  the  close  of  the 


iminatlon  against  pro- 


tection for  World  Wjx  widows  and  orphans 
should  be  removed. 
The    third    item    d?als    with    civil-service 


and   employment.     On 
have  already  been  en- 


acted, and  the  crying  need  now  is  for  the 
broadening  and  clarification  of  these  exist- 
ing laws  which  can  orly  come  about  through 
additional  legislation. 
The  fourth  point  of  our  four-point  pro 


Americanism.    But  the 


legislation  which  we  seek  this  year  along  the 
lines  of  Americanism  can  be  outlined  briefly 
as  follows: 

1.  Immigration  restriction. 

2.  Continuation  of  ;he  Dies  committee. 

3.  Increase  of  persoimel  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation. 

As  to  Imhiigration  restriction,  we  seek  to 
eliminate  all  exlstlnit  quotas  and  restrict 
completely  all  iiimii(  ration  for  permanent 
residence.    We  also  stek  the  denial  of  entry 


cannot  be  returned  to 


their  original  homeland,  all  of  this  until  such 
time  as  we  have  been  able  to  cope  with  and 
solve  oiu-  own  great  ui  lemployment  problems. 

The  continuation  (f  the  Dies  conunittee 
needs  to  carry  with  It  the  increase  of  per- 
sonnel of  the  Federa:  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. The  American  Legion  asked  for  the 
creation  by  Congress  of  a  committee  which 
became  known  as  th«  Dies  committee  from 
the  name  of  its  chair  tnan.  The  Legion  has 
supported  It  since  iti  creation.  When  any 
individuals  and  grouM  were  opposing  the 
Dies  committee,  the  ]  ^eglon  always  gave  its 
thorough  endorsement  to  this  type  of  law- 
ful procedure  to  advlie  our  country  of  the 
hidden  enemies  wlthia  ova  boundaries  and 
to  awaken  otir  peop  e  to  this  dangerous, 
treacherous  threat  to  out  Nation. 

Consistent  exposure  of  these  enemies  has 
been  carried  forward  by  the  Dies  committee, 
often  with  the  assist] mce  of  materials  sup- 
plied by  officials  of  tie  Legion.  In  spite  of 
the  clever  footwork  of  alien  groups  and 
their  deliberate  or  innocently  gullible  fel- 
low-travelers, the  wcrk  has  gone  forward 
steadily. 

The  function  of  th«i  Dies  committee,  as  a 
part  of  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment, is  to  direct  tie  full  and  complete 
attention  of  the  peo  )le  of  the  country  to 
subversive  groups  and  individuals  and  to 
determine  from  their  investigation  what 
legislation  to  recommend  through  the  reg- 
ular standing  commii  tee  of  Congress  dele- 
gated to  that  purpos^.  so  that  the  law-en- 
forcing agencies  wiU  have  effective  laws 
under  which  they  may  prosecute  and  eradi- 
cate all  un-American  movements  and  the 
individuals  promoting,  them. 

It  is  then  the  duty  |of  the  Federal  Bvireau 
of  Investigation  to  see)!  out  these  individuals 
and  to  follow  through  land  assist  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  su(|:cessful  prosecution  in 
the  courts  in  accordance  with  the  due  proc- 
ess of  law  to  the  end  that  these  groups  and 
these  individuals  will  be  entirely  eliminated 
from  our  body  politic. 

To  that  end  we  art  asking  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  comniittee  which  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  Dies  committee  and 
for  adequate  provision  for  increased  per- 
sonnel in  the  Federsll  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. 

This    is    the    legislative    program    of    the 


American  Legion  and  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary.  It  is  our  program  because  we  be- 
lieve in  the  United  States  of  America.  If 
you  wish  to  Join  with  us  in  a  kindred  serv- 
ice  for  God  and  country— a  service  in  time 
of  peace  as  well  as  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency— a  service  which  will  build  a  finer, 
a  better  aiid  a  more  secure  nation,  then 
adopt  our  program  and  work  with  us  to- 
ward Its  realization. 


Do  British  Assets  in  the  United  States 
Still  Total  $5,000,000,000? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  29.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  BARRON'S 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  Bar- 
ron's, January  27,  1941: 

(From  Barron's  of  January  27.  1941) 

IS    BHrrAIN     BROKEN? — ^EMFIRK    ASSETS    IN    THE 
UNITED   STATES    STILL    TOTAL    SS, 000, 000, 000 

(By  Herbert  M.  Bratter) 
The  British  Empire's  potential  dollar  re- 
sources are  much  more  extensive  than  is  com- 
monly supposed,  and  their  full  utilization  in 
the  war  effort  is  not  a  matter  which  we,  as 
potential  financiers  of  the  democracies, 
should  overlook  There  is  no  need  to  over- 
look it,  not  even  on  the  "garden  hoee"  the- 
ory. It  is  not  a  question  of  asking  the  Brit- 
ish to  send  us  payment  for  material  aid  to 
be  furnished  them.  It  Is  not  a  question  of 
delaying  the  material  aid  for  even  an  hour. 
Means  of  British  payment  are  already  here, 
and  have  been  for  years.  They  are  more 
than  ample  to  cover  the  $3,000,000,000  plan 
of  President  Roosevelt.  Before  examining 
the  statistics,  let  us  go  over  some  reasons 
why  it  is  better  for  us  not  to  overlook  any 
assets  the  British  now  command  here.  The 
reasons  may  not  now  appear  convincing.  If 
so.  well  and  good.  We  can  then  go  ahead  with 
our  eyes  open.  But  let  us  at  least  consider 
them,  lest  later  we  kick  ourselves. 

1.  If.  as  we  all  hope,  the  British  win  the 
war,  return  or  repayment  to  us  in  kind  of 
the  arms  and  supplies  now  proposed  to  be 
furnished  will  be  both  unnecessary  and  un- 
likely. Frankly,  what  the  President  proposes 
is  a  gift,  and  generally  it  is  so  recognized. 
The  gift  can  be  financed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment only  through  borrowing  or  taxation. 
If  our  people  are  to  be  struggling  with  a 
large  post-war  debt  and  taxes,  partly  caused 
by  the  material  aid  to  the  British,  the  post- 
war existence  of  large  British  Empire  and 
other  holdings  of  property  and  securities  in 
the  United  States  is  very  likely  to  cause 
self -recrimination  and  bad  feeling  here. 

2.  If.  despite  everything,  the  British  are 
forced  to  seek  Hitler's  peace  terms,  we  will 
be  in  a  position  of  advantage  if  we  have  in 
our  hands  as  much  as  possible  of  Britain's 
foreign  assets,  especially  those  located  here 
and  nearby. 

3.  If  Hitler  Invades  England — and  past  ad- 
ministration practice  is  followed.  British  as- 
sets here  will  be  frozen  by  the  Treasxiry  and 
left  In  an  indefinite  state  of  imcertainty. 


4.  If  Hitler  dictates  the  peace,  moreover, 
valuable  British.  Dutch,  and  other  holdings  In 
Latin  America  may  fall  Into  Nazi  hands,  un- 
less, when  peace  terms  are  dictated,  thoM 
holdings  are  no  longer  European -owned. 

In  short,  to  take  over  either  outright,  under 
resale  agreement  or  as  ccllateral  against 
leased  equipment  such  assets  as  the  British 
now  hold  here  is  not  a  question  of  mercenary 
dollar  chasing,  but  a  matter  of  common-sense 
precaution. 

Britain's  dollar  resources  are  not  hmlted  to 
cash  in  banks  here.  They  are  not  limited  to 
British  holdings  of  stocks  and  bonds  which 
can  be  sold  here.  They  are  not  limited  to 
British-owned  real  estate,  factories,  and  sim- 
ilar direct  business  investmenU  here.  Nor 
are  they  limited  to  all  these  together,  plus 
all  the  gold  and  silver  held  or  produced  by 
the  British,  for  which  metals  we  mainUln 
an  unlimited  market  at  fixed  prices. 

The  war  against  the  Nazis  is  being  fought 
by  the  whole  British  Empire  and  various 
allies.  It  is  a  total  war.  And  presumably 
the  total  dollar  resources  of  the  Empire  and 
its  allies  are  available  for  prosecuUon  of  that 
war. 

The  Empire  and  its  Dutch  allies  have  Im- 
portant holdings  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
outside  of  the  United  States,  not  merely  col- 
onies, but  valuable  direct  investments  in  for- 
eign countries.  These  investmenU.  located 
in  an  area  which  we  regard  as  of  vital  Interest 
to  us.  would  have  a  value  to  Americans,  a 
dollar  value.  And  certainly  we  should  not 
like  to  see  them  fall  into  Germany's  hands. 
These  all  are  economic  assets  for  use  In  total 
warfare. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  British  Empire  held 
here  at  the  war's  outset  or  has  sent  here  since, 
and  make  an  estimate  of  how  much  thereof 
has  been  liquidated  since. 

When  the  war  began,  the  British  Empire 
held  foreign  Investments  in  bank  accounts, 
securities,  and  businesses  everywhere  abroad, 
totaling  an  estimated  $14,750,000,000.  Of 
this,  $11,618,000,000  was  located  In  the  New 
World,  as  follows: 

Empire     holdings     in     the 

United   States. »4. 433. 000. 000 

United  Kingdom  holdings  In 
Canada  and  Newfound- 
land   (1937) 2.685.000,000 

Empire    holdings    in    Latin 

America 4.  500.  000.  000 


ToUl_._ 
Add  to  this: 


11. 018,  000, 000 


British  Empire  gold  hold- 
ings. Aug.  31.  1939 3,407.000,000 

British  Empire  gold  produc- 
tion, Sept.  1.  1939,  through 
Dec.  31.  1940  (estimated)..     1.116.000.000 

Canadian  silver  production 
during  the  same  period...  11,000,000 


Total  British  Empire 
resources  in  the  New 
World  during  war's 
first  year 16. 152,  000. 000 

Note  that  the  $15,152,000,000  does  not  In- 
clude $3,132,000,000  investments  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  outside  of  the  New  World,  such 
as  rubber  and  tin  properties  in  Asia,  and 
does  not  include  Dutch  or  de  Gaulle-French 
gold  or  other  salable  assets.  In  August  1940 
the  Netherlands  had  investments  in  the 
United  States  of  all  sorts  totaling  $1,050,000.- 
000,  other  investments  of  an  unknown 
amoimt  in  the  New  World,  and  a  gold  stock 
of  about  $624,000,000. 

The  $15,152,000,000  does,  of  course.  In- 
clude the  Empire  direct  investments  in  going 
businesses,  which  may  not  be  readily  salable 
to  the  general  public,  but  which  nonethe- 
less have  an  ascertainable  value,  as  an  exam- 
ination  of    any   detailed   statement   of   the 


m 
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Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation's  present 
business  bcldings  would  suggest. 

Merchandise  shipments  to  the  British  Em- 
pire from  the  United  States  from  the  war's 
outbreak  through  December  31,  1940,  are  es- 
timated at  two  and  six-tenths  billion  dollars. 
Merchandise  Imports  here  from  the  British 
Empire  during  the  same  period  totaled  one 
and  four-tenths  billion  dollars.  Leaving  out 
services  and  other  invisible  transactions,  the 
Empire  In  16  months  has  had  to  spend  one 
and  two-tenths  billion  dollars  here  for  goods 
delivered. 

Tbe  British  Oovernment  has  also  made 
down  payments  here  on  future  deliveries  of 
supplies,  or  for  plant  expansion.  To  meet 
these  outlaytt,  it  has  raised  money  in  several 
ways.  Since  the  war  began,  the  British  have 
liquidated  here  probably  $2.5  billions  of  gold. 
And  they  have  mobilized  dollar  securities 
held  by  their  subjects.  Exact  figures  of  sales 
from  those  mobilizations  through  1940  are 
not  yet  available,  though  they  will  be  made 
available  by  the  Treasury  shortly.  However,  it 
la  luiown  that  the  United  Kingdom  realized 
here  from  September  1,  1939,  through  Decem- 
ber 1940,  over  $300,000,000  from  the  sale  of 
American  securities. 

Assuming  that  all  the  gold  proceeds  and 
securities  proceeds  have  been  spent,  there  still 
remains  about  $5,000,000,000  out  of  the  $4.- 
433,000.000  worth  of  assets  the  British  held 
here  In  1939  plus  the  $3,534,000,000  of  gold 
holdings  and  new  gold  and  silver  production 
since  the  war's  start.  In  other  words,  out  of 
these  $7.9e7,000,000  of  assets  markeuble  In 
the  United  States,  the  British  have  liquidated 
about  $2,975,000,000,  and  there  appear  to  re- 
main In  British  hands,  aa  of  the  end  of  1940, 
about  $6,000,000,000'  worth,  which  Is  being 
replenished  by  Empire  new  mine  production 
of  gold  at  the  estimated  rate  of  $850,000,000 
per  year. 

Nor  should  the  valtie  as  a  war  chest  of  the 
large  British  Empire  holdings  in  Latin 
America  and  Canada  be  overlooked.  Those 
assets  may  be  hard  to  liquidate  privately 
without  serious  loss.  But  they  ooxild  cer- 
tainly be  taken  over  by  a  Government  cor- 
poration at  a  reasonable  figure. 

The  foregoing  makes  no  allowance  for 
market  price  declines  affecting  seciirities  since 
Aug\ist  1938.  Many  of  the  direct  investments 
are  not  readily  llquldable  at  the  values  Indi- 
cated. Moreover.  Canadian  commitments,  be- 
ing unknown,  are  not  allowed  for  here.  Even 
so.  It  seems  clear,  Britain  Is  not  yet  broke. 
If  the  Empire's  dollar  assets  are  put  Into  the 
war  chest. 


Rctroactire  TazitioB  of  State  Employees 
by  At  Federal  GoTemment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOTTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  January  29,  1941 


IXITEKS  RELATIVE  TO  SALARY  TAX  ACT 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  tbe  Rbcoro,  I  Include  the  fol- 

» This  includes  allowance  for  the  decline  In 
■mplre  short-term  balances  here  since  the 
•tart  of  tbe  war,  perhaps  $175,000,000. 


lowing  letters  relative  to  the  Public  Sal- 
ary Tax  Act  of  1939: 

Congress  or  thi  UNmn)  States, 

HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS, 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  31.  1940. 
John  L.  SuLLrvAN, 

Assistant  Secretary, 
Department  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Deab  Mb.  Sullivan:  A  letter  from  one 
of  the  State  employees  In  South  Dakota 
raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Public 
Salary  Tax  Act  of  1939  protects  certain  State 
employees  from  retroactive  taxation  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  question  Is  raised  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  employees  of  the  social  se- 
curity department,  the  highway  commission, 
and  the  unemployment  compensation  com- 
mission— whose  employees'  salaries  are  paid 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  Federal  funds.  Will 
you  kindly  advise  me  on  this  p>olnt? 

If  these  employees  should  be  subject  to 
retroactive  Federal  Income  taxes  for  the 
years  1934  to  1938,  It  would  doubtless  cause 
havoc  with  their  budgets,  as  I  presume  in 
many  cases  they  live  from  month  to  month. 
Certainly  that  Is  true  with  employees  of  the 
highway  commission — many  of  whom  get 
salaries  xinder  $90  per  month. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Francis  Case. 

Depastmemt  or  the  Treasurt, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  9,  1940. 
Hon.  Francis  Cahi, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Cask;  This  is  in  reply  to  your  let- 
ter of  August  31,  1940,  inquiring  about  the 
effect  of  the  Public  Salary  Tax  Act  of  1939  on 
State  employees  paid  directly  or  Indirectly  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

As  you  doubtless  know,  the  Public  Salary 
Tax  Act  of  1939  expressly  provides  that  the 
compensation  of  State  and  local  government 
officers  and  employees  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Federal  Income  tax.  However,  title  n  of  that 
act  was  designed  to  avoid  the  retroactive  tax- 
ation of  the  compensation  of  State  and  local 
government  officers  and  employees  In  cases 
where,  at  the  time  such  compensation  was 
earned,  it  was  thought  to  be  exempt,  but 
which  was  found  to  be  taxable  because  of 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Uelvtr- 
ing  V.  Gerhardt  ( 304  U.  S.  405  ( 1938 ) ) .  Since 
the  Federal  Government  had  not  previously 
sought  to  tax  such  compensation,  it  was  con- 
sidered Inequitable  to  apply  the  Income  tax 
on  such  income  retroactively. 

However,  these  considerations  do  not  apply 
In  the  case  of  State  officers  and  employees 
whose  compensation  was  paid  directly  or  In- 
directly by  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
or  Instrumentality  of  that  Government.  Be- 
ginning with  regulations  86.  issued  under  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1934,  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  consistently  took  the  position  that 
such  compensation  was  taxable.  That  posi- 
tion has  been  sustained  in  the  case  of  Han- 
son V.  handy  (24  F.  Supp.  535  (D.  Minn.  1938) ) . 
In  1935  the  rule  was  expressly  made  appli- 
cable to  the  officers  and  employees  of  State 
emergency  relief  administrations,  paid  directly 
or  Indirectly  from  funds  granted  to  the  States 
by  the  Federal  Government  (I.  T.  2859,  C  B 
aaV-1.  101  (1935)). 

It  can  he  said,  therefoie.  that  State  offi- 
cials and  employees  receiving  all  or  part  of 
their  compensation  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  some  Instrumentality  of  that 
Government,  had  notice,  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Public  Salary  Tax  Act,  that 
they  were  bound  to  pay  Federal  Income  tax  on 
that  part  of  their  compensation  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Congress  has 
always  considered  such  compensation  tax- 
able. Accordingly,  section  205  of  the  I»ubllc 
Salary  Tax  Act  provides  that  compensation 
of  State  officers  and  employees  paid  directly 


or  Indirectly  by  the  United  States  or  any 
of  Its  agencies  or  instrumentalities,  shall 
not  be  considered  as  compensation  within 
the  meaning  of  those  sections  which  exclude 
from  the  retroactive  application  of  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  provisions  the  compensation 
of   State  officers   and   employees. 

When  the  revenue  bill  of  1940  was  vmder 
consideration  In  the  Senate  an  amendment 
was  proposed  and  adopted  which  would  have 
provided  that  no  income  tax  should  be  as- 
sessed or  collected  which  was  attributable  to 
compensation  received  prior  to  January  1, 
1939,  for  personal  services  as  a  State  officer 
or  employee  even  though  such  compensa- 
tion was  paid  directly  or  Indirectly  by  the 
United  States.  However,  that  amendment 
was  stricken  by  the  conference  committee 
and  a  substitute  amendment  was  proposed 
and  enacted.  That  amendment,  found  In 
section  401  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1940.  pro- 
vides that,  if  the  amount  of  deficiencies  In 
income  tax  which  is  attributable  to  such 
compensation  is  paid  with  interest  on  or 
before  March  16,  1941,  no  civil  or  criminal 
penalties  shall  be  Imposed  on  account  of 
such  failure  to  pay  such  amount  or  make 
return   of   such    compensation. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  therefore.  State 
employees  who  are  paid  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  Federal  Government  are  liable  to 
pay  Federal  Income  tax  on  such  Income 
earned  in  past  years.  However,  if  such  taxes 
are  paid  before  March  15,  1941,  no  clvU  or 
criminal  penalties  will  be  imposed  on  the 
taxpayers  on  account  of  failure  to  pay  or 
make  return  of  such  compensation. 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  adequately  an- 
swers your  inquiry. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  SuLLrvAw, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Association  or  Land-Grant 

Colleges  and  UNivHisrnES, 
Washington.  D.  C,  January  5,  1941. 
Hon.  Gtnr  T.  Helvering, 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Treasury  Department, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hrlvering:  Our  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  letter  which  was  written 
under  date  of  September  9,  1940,  by  Hon. 
John  L.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  Hon.  Francis  Case,  Member  of 
Congress  from  South  Dakota,  which  letter 
has  since  been  published  In  the  Congres- 
sional RreoRo.  This  letter  made  reply' to  a 
letter  written  by  Representative  Case  under 
date  of  August  31.  1940,  inquiring  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  Public  Salary  Tax  Act  of  1939  on 
State  employees  paid  directly  or  Indirectly 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  Secretary  Sullivan's  letter,  attention  Is 
called  to  the  ruling  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal   Revenue,   Included   In   Regulations 
86,  Issued  under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1934 
which  held  that— 

"If  all  or  part  of  the  compensation  of  an 
officer  or  employee  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  Is  paid  directly  or  Indirectly 
by  the  United  States,  such  compensation  (or 
part)  Is  taxable,  as,  for  example,  any  com- 
pensation paid  by  the  United  States  to  offi- 
cers of  the  National  Guard  of  a  State,  or 
compensation  paid  by  a  State  to  officers  or 
employees  of  an  agricultural  school  or  col- 
lege wholly  or  partly  out  of  grants  from  the 
United  States." 

The  letter  also  called  attention  to  the 
amendment  found  in  section  401  of  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1940.  which  provides  in  effect, 
that  while  State  employees  paid  directly  or  " 
indirectly  by  the  Federal  Government  are 
liable  to  pay  Federal  income  tax,  if  such  In- 
come tax  Is  paid  with  Interest  on  or  before 
March  15.  1941,  no  civil  or  criminal  penalUes 
shall  be  imposed  on  account  of  such  fcUure 
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to  pay  such  amount  or  make  return  of  such 
compensation.  1 

Inasmuch  as  the  ruling  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  included  in 
article  643  of  regulations  77,  Issued  under 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1932  and  nUings  under 
previous  acts  specifically  exempted  land- 
grant  college  officers  and  employees  paid  in 
whole  or  part  from  Federal  funds,  from  the 
requirement  of  making  Income-tax  returns 
or  paying  Federal  income  taxes  on  such 
salaries.  It  appears  evident  that  there  was  no 
Intention  upon  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  to  require  payment  of 
Federal  Income  taxe^  on  such  salaries  prior 
to  January  1.  1934.  pt  which  time,  the  rul- 
ings contained  in  tregulatlons  86  became 
ojjerative.  I 

We  believe  also  ttjat  it  was  the  intent  of 
Congress.     In     Incliiding     the     amendment 
found  In  section  40i,  Revenue  Act  of  1940, 
to  require  payment  pt  Federal  income  taxes 
from  State  officials  land  employees  (includ- 
ing   land-grant    college    officers    and    em- 
ployees),  receiving   jsalarles   from   funds   of 
Federal  origin  on  onily  such  salaries  as  were 
paid  during  the  yea}^  commencing  January 
1.    1934.     For    the    federal    Government    to 
~   attempt  to  collect  Federal  income  taxes  from 
land-grant  college  and  other  State  officials 
and  employees  paid  in  whole  or  part  from 
Federal  grant  fundS|  for  any  year  or  years 
prior    to    1934.    wou^d    not    only    be    unfair 
to  such  persons,  who  had  complied  In  good 
faith    with   regulations   77   and   all    regula- 
tions previous  thereto,  but  would  also  work 
great   financial   hardships  on   such  persons. 
Inasmuch  as  we  are  now  preparing  to  send 
copies  of  Secretary  Sullivan's  letter  of  Sep- 
tember    9,     addressed     to     Representative 
Case,  to  all  land-grant  college  and  university 
presidents,  we  would  appreciate  receiving  a 
statement    from   you,    copies    of    which    we 
could    transmit   with    the   above-mentioned 
letter.  Indicating  that  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 401.  Revenue  Act  of  1941,  have  applica- 
tion only  to  the  years  since  January  1.  1934. 
Very  tnily  youi-s, 

I  F.  B.  MxTMroRO, 
~  I  President. 

'  T.   O.   Walton, 
Chairman,  Executive  Committee. 
j  Cecil  W.  Creel, 
i  Assistant  Secretary. 

Treasukt  Department, 
Office  of  Commissioner 

OF  Internal  Revenue, 
Washington.  January  21.  1941. 
Association  op  Land  Grant  Colleges 
AND  Universities, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Attention:  Mr.  Cecil  W.  Creel,  assistant  sec- 
retary. 

Sirs:  Reference  is  made  to  your  letter 
dated  January  6,  1941,  With  respect  to  the 
taxability  of  compensation  received  by  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities  during  the  period  prior  to 
January  1.  1934,  from  funds  furnished.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  by  the  Federal  Government. 

You  refer  to  Assistant  Secretary  Sullivan's 
letter  dated  September  9.  1940,  to  Repre- 
sentative Francis  Case  of  South  Dakota,  rel- 
ative to  the  effect  of  the  Public  Salary  Tax 
Act  of  1939  on  State  employees  paid  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
ask  in  substance  whether  the  provisions  of 
section  401  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1940 
(which  amended  section  205  of  the  former 
act)  are  applicable  to  years  prior  to  January 
1.  1934. 

The  Bureau  held  lii  article  643  of  Regula- 
tions 77,  and  corresponding  articles  of  prior 
regulations,  that  with  respect  to  years  begin- 
ning prior  to  January  l.  1934,  employees  of 
universities  receiving  salaries  paid  in  part 
or  in  whole  from  funds  available  under  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  of  May  8,  1914,  who  are 
officers  or  employees  pt  a  State,  are  not  re- 


quired to  return  as  taxable  Income  the  salary 
so  received,  and  that  this  was  also  true  with 
respect  to  the  act  of  August  30,  1890,  relat- 
ing to  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  to  the  act  of 
March  2,  1887,  relating  to  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  In  such  colleges. 

However,  effective  January  i,  1934.  the 
Bureau  took  the  position,  as  set  forth  in 
article  116-2  of  Regulations  86,  approved 
February  11,  1935,  that  if  all  or  part  of  the 
compensation  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  is  paid 
directly  or  Indirectly  by  the  United  States, 
such  compensation  (or  part)  is  taxable,  as. 
for  example,  any  compensation  paid  by  the 
United  States  to  officers  or  the  National 
Guard  of  a  State,  or  compensation  paid  by  a 
State  to  officers  or  employees  of  an  agricul- 
tural school  or  college  wholly  or  partly  out 
of  grants  from  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  rule  announced  in  Regula- 
tions 77  and  prior  regulations,  applicable  to 
years  ended  prior  to  January  l,  1934.  the 
Bureau  does  not  construe  section  205  of  the 
Public  Salary  Tax  Act  of  1939,  as  amended 
by  section  401  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1940, 
as  requiring  the  taxation  of  such  compensa- 
tion for  years  ended  on  or  before  December 
31.  1933. 

Respectfully, 

Gttt  T.  Helvering. 

Commissioner. 


H.  R.  2790— A  Substihite  Bill  for  H.  R. 
1776— A  Bill  To  Expedite  Aid  to  De- 
mocracies and  To  Unite  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  29.  1941 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  it  has  been  my  privilege  and 
duty  to  sit  in  committee  for  more  than 
2  weeks  hearing  and  analyzing  testimony 
from  many  sources  on  the  desirability 
and  undersirability  of  H.  R.  1776 — the 
so-called  lend-lease  bill.  Out  of  the 
vast  accumulation  of  evidence  presented 
at  these  hearings  have  come  some  rather 
definite  convictions.  In  H.  R,  2790,  which 
I  introduced  in  the  House  today  as  a 
proposed  substitute  for  H.  R.  1776,  I 
have  tried  to  express  not  only  those  con- 
victions but  what  I  believe  are  also  the 
convictions  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  of  every  walk  of  life  and  in 
every  section  of  the  country. 

America  is  happily  united  in  what  the 
great  bulk  of  its  people  want  their  Gov- 
ernment to  do  in  this  emergency. 

Primarily,  the  American  people  are 
eager  and  ready  to  unite  behind  a  gov- 
ernmental policy  which  will  attain  the 
four  following  objectives: 

First.  They  want  to  give  all  possible 
aid  short  of  war  to  the  democracies. 

Second.  They  want  to  build  and  pre- 
serve the  defenses  of  the  United  States. 

Third.  They  want  to  keep  America  out 
of  the  war. 


Fourth.  They  want  Congress  to  retain 
Its  coordinate  function  in  government. 

H.  R.  2790  will  provide  the  work- 
ing pattern  for  an  American  attitude 
in  foreign  policy  which  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  heartbeat  of  America. 
It  implements  eflfective  aid  to  Britain  and 
her  associates,  gives  the  President  all  the 
discretion  necessary  to  expedite  such  aid. 
and  provides  for  the  complete  coordina- 
tion of  all  defense  procurement  by  either 
this  country  or  other  governments.  It 
places  a  dollar  limitation  upon  the  pres- 
ent extent  of  this  aid  and  preserves  the 
integrity  of  Congress.  In  short,  it  meets 
every  valid  argument  presented  during 
the  2  weeks  of  hearings  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  by 
proponents  of  enabling  legislation  to  ex- 
pedite aid  to  the  democracies.  I  sin- 
cerely recommend  to  your  study  and  an- 
alysis the  desirability  of  substituting 
H.  R.  2790  for  H.  R.  1776  when  the 
matter  comes  up  for  debate  and  decision 
next  week. 

Under  leave  granted  me  by  the  House 
and  for  your  convenience  I  am  Including 
at  this  point  the  full  text  of  H.  R.  2790  so 
that  Members  can  see  precisely  how  It 
differs  from  the  original  text  of  H  R 
1776: 

IH.  R.  2790!  77th  Cong.,  1st  seas] 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Wednesday. 
January  29.  1941 
Mr.  MuNDT  introduced  the  following  bUl, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

(Sees.  3,  4,  and  7  are  not  found  In  H.  R.  1778) 

A  bill  further  to  promote  the  defense  of  the 

United  States,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  efc,  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  "An  act  to  promote  the  defense  of  the 
United  States." 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  act: 

(a)  The  term  "defense  article"  means: 

(1)  Any  weapon,  munition,  «ircraft,  vessel, 
or  boat; 

(2)  Any  machinery,  facility,  tool,  material, 
or  supply  necessary  for  the  manufacture. 
production,  processing,  repair,  servicing,  or 
operation  of  any  article  described  In  this 
subsection; 

(3)  Any  component  material  or  part  of  or 
equipment  for  any  article  de8crlt)ed  in  this 
subsection; 

(4)  Any  other  commodity  or  article  for  de- 
fense. 

(b)  The  term  "defense  information"  meant 
any  plan,  specification,  design,  prototype,  or 
Information  pertaining  to  any  defense  article. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  more  than 
$2,000,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  enable  the  extension  of  aid  to  the 
government  of  any  foreign  country  whose 
defense  the  President,  after  conference  with 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  of  the  Navy,  deems  vital 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States.  Such 
sums  shall  be  disposed  of  by  making  loans 
to  any  such  foreign  country  which  shall  be 
repaid  in  good  and  valuable  considerations  In 
raw  materials,  territorial  possessions,  or  scien- 
tific Information  on  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  modern  war  materials:  Provided, 
That  If  the  President,  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  agree  that 
it  Is  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  may  give,  without  con- 
sideration, such  sums  to  the  government  of 
any  foreign  country. 
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(c)  Loan*  or  gifts  made  tinder  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  President  may  determine,  and 
in  addition,  to  the  following  conditions: 

( 1 )  The  proceeds  thereof  shall  be  used  only 
for  the  purchase  of  defense  articles  and  de- 
fense Information  in  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  If  the  President  so  determines,  all 
orders  for  defense  articles  or  defense  infor- 
mation procured  In  the  United  States  by  the 
government  of  such  foreign  country  sbail  be 
made  through  and  approved  by  the  OfDce  of 
Production  Management,  or  such  other 
agency  as  the  President  may  designate.  In 
order  that  all  procurement  for  the  United 
SUtes  and  by  any  foreign  government  of 
defense  articles  and  defense  Information  may 
be  handled  through  a  single  agency  and 
coordinated. 

(d)  The  proceeds  of  any  loan  or  gift  made 
imder  subsection  (b)  shall  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  government  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try until  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  has 
certified  to  the  President  that  suc^  govern- 
ment is  imable  to  provide  dollars  or  dollar 
exchange  In  the  United  States  to  pay  for 
further  contractual  obligations  In  the  United 
States  for  defense  articles  or  defense  infor- 
mation. 

See.  4.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  amounts  (In 
addition  to  amounts  appropriated  purauant 
to  sec.  8)  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  section  5  and  for  necessary  ad- 
ministrative expenses  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions and  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
act. 

S«c.  5.  The  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the 
Navy  are  hereby  authorized  to  purchase  or 
otherwise  acquire  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war  produced  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  any  country  to  which  section  3  is 
applicable,  whenever  the  President  deenis 
such  purchase  or  acquisition  to  be  necessary 
to  the  interests  of  the  defense  of  the  United 
BUtea. 

Sac.  a.  The  President  may,  from  time  to 
time,  promulgate  such  rtiles  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  he  may 
exercise  any  power  or  authority  conferred  on 
him  by  this  act  through  such  department, 
agtncj,  or  officer  as  he  shall  direct. 

Sbc.  7.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  which  are 
to  conflict  with  any  provisions  of  this  act 
•re  herewith  suspended  during  the  effective 
period  of  this  legislation. 

H.    B.    1790    AKB    H.    I.    177S    COMPARZS 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  of  the  coun- 
try to  some  of  the  essential  differences 
between  H.  R.  2790  and  H.  R.  1776  or 
its  companion  bill,  S.  275. 

In  the  first  place.  H.  R.  1776  Includes 
some  provisions  which  definitely  lead 
America  closer  to  war  and  it  Includes 
some  confusing  language  which  an  elas- 
tic interpretation  of  the  bill  might  give 
the  President  practically  the  complete 
war  powers  which  the  Constitution  re- 
poses In  Congress.  H.  R.  2790  does  not 
flirt  with  fate  in  any  such  reckless  man- 
ner. It  contains  nothing  which  will 
carry  us  closer  to  war  but  it  does  provide 
for  effective  and  immediate  aid  to 
Britain  and  her  associates  which  is  des- 
tined to  keep  war  farther  away  from 
America. 

Next,  H.  R.  1776  would  virtually  make 
the  American  President  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Allied  armies.  It  places 
upon  him  full  responsibility  for  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  British  strategy  and 
war  efforts  by  forcing  him  to  refuse  or 
accept  its  demands  for  articles  of  defense 
and  material  from  the  American  supply. 


If  a  request  for  a  portion  of  our  fleet  is 
made  and  he  says  "No,"  he  Is  Uable  to  the 
charge  that  his  decision  contributed  to 
the  defeat  of  the  English  cause  should 
defeat  unhappily  ensue.  Or  if  he  gives 
them  help  of  our  fleet  and  they  ask  for 
the  rest  his  decision  of  "Yes"  or  "No" 
might  conceivably  mean  victory  or  d:feat 
for  the  forces  fighting  totalitarianism. 
Should  he  decide  to  bet  the  whole  Ameri- 
can Fleet  on  a  chance  for  victory  for  our 
friends  overseas  and  lose  the  bet,  America 
would  face  the  future  with  its  fieet  in  for- 
eign hands.  Should  he  refuse  to  make 
the  bet,  America  would  be  accused  of 
failing  to  give  full  cooperation.  All  of 
this  and  similar  situations  represent  too 
serious  a  decision  for  any  one  man  to 
make.  It  places  the  American  President 
as  the  virtual  strategist  of  the  whole  war. 
It  does  not  contribute  to  American  peace. 
H.  R.  2790  compels  no  such  involvement 
of  this  country  in  the  conduct  and  deci- 
sions of  a  war  3,000  miles  away. 

Primarily,  the  need  for  enabling  legis- 
lation to  provide  aid  for  England  at  this 
time  was  defined  as  resulting  from  (a) 
a  lack  of  foreign  purchasing  power  in 
terms  of  American  dollar  exchange,  and 
(b)  a  desire  to  coordinate  through  one 
office  all  purchases  of  all  countries  for 
defense  purposes.  H.  R.  2790  meets  these 
two  demands.  It  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  lend  or  give  to  Britain  or  her 
associates  up  to  $2,000,000,000  upon 
whatever  terms  he  deems  advisable  and 
it  provides  that  all  orders  filled  under 
the  terms  of  this  legislation  shall  be 
handled  through  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  to  secure  complete  coordi- 
nation of  procurement.  H.  R.  2790  meets 
the  problems  giving  rise  to  the  need  for 
new  legislation  as  fully  as  does  H.  R.  1776 
and  It  does  so  without  delegating  vast 
new  and  unlimited  powers  to  the  Chief 
Executive.  If  it  is  aid  to  Britain  and 
not  abdication  of  democracy  which  Is 
uppermost  in  our  desires,  I  submit  that 
H.  R.  2790  win  give  such  aid  to  Britain 
quicker  and  more  sensibly  than  would 
H.  R.  1776.  It  will  better  protect  the  de- 
fenses of  our  own  country.  It  will  keep 
us  further  away  from  war  overseas  rather 
than  injecting  us  Into  the  middle  of  the 
flghUng  as  the  supply  strategist  of  a 
conflict  on  three  continents.- 

Finally,    the    flnanclal    condition    of 
America  remains  a  strong  bulwark   In 
our  whole  Une  of  defense.    H.  R.  1776 
permits  the  lending,  exchanging,  or  giv- 
ing away  of  the  sum  total  of  results  thus 
far  obtained  from  this  country's  multi- 
blUion-dollar   defense    program,    should 
one  man  decide  It  to  be  "In  the  Interests 
of  our  national  defense"  so  to  do.    That 
is  gambling  the  Nation's  fate  and  our 
country's  future  on  the  good  judgment 
of  one  man.  That  Is  not  the  American 
method.    It  is  not  In  conformity  with  the 
democratic  processes  we  are  all  trying  to 
preserve    and    protect    throughout    the 
world.    Above  all.  It  Is  a  reckless  and 
dangerous  plunge  along  an  uncharted 
course  in  which  Congress  absolves  itself 
of  responsibilities  belonging  to  it  by  dele- 
gating all  authority  to  the  President. 
H.  R.  2790  proceeds  along  American  lines 
and  with  democratic  processes.    It  as- 
sures American  taxpayers  that  they  will 
not  be  required  to  supply  arms  and  ships 


and  munitions  and  all  other  defense 
articles  to  other  countries  at  least  until 
these  countries  show  an  inability  to  pro- 
vide purchasing  power  of  their  own;  it 
then  permits  the  President  to  give  them 
the  money  if  he  cannot  get  adequate  se- 
curity for  a  loan  or  adequate  value  In 
return  for  the  $2,000,000,000.  If  $2,000,- 
000,000  proves  insufficient,  Ccmgress  can 
increase  the  amount  in  later  legislation 
if  the  course  seems  wise;  but  it  retains 
in  the  hands  of  Congress  "the  power  of 
the  purse"  which  since  1215  has  been 
considered  the  very  basis  of  free  govern- 
ment by  free  men. 

H.  R.  2790  avoids  the  unprecedented 
delegation  of  power  contained  in  the  lan- 
guage of  H.  R.  1776— "notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law" — which 
comprises  a  complete  and  total  surrender 
of  authority  by  Congress  and  adds  the 
removal  of  all  past  checks  and  controls 
to  the  abdication  of  all  future  congres- 
sional authority  on  the  course  of  our 
national  destiny  during  one  of  the  most 
crucial  periods  of  its  existence.  H.  R. 
1776  is  a  new  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence— of,  by,  and  for  the  Executive.  It 
is  also  a  funeral  dirge  for  an  independent 
and  effective  Congress.  H.  R.  2790  sim- 
ply assures  the  country  in  section  7  that 
there  shall  be  no  restrictions  of  any  kind 
on  the  functioning  of  this  particular  leg- 
islation. I  hope  America  will  weigh  care- 
fully the  merits  and  the  hazards  of  these 
two  bills  before  this  House  makes  the 
momentous  decisions  it  must  make  next 
week. 
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Atlantic  State  Shippers  Oppose  St 
Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

or  NIW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  29.  1941 


LETTER  AND  RESOLUTION  FROM  THE 
ATLANTIC  STATES  SHIPPERS  ADVISORY 
BOARD  AND  REPLY 


Mr.  BETTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  facts,  not 
Impressions,  should  determine  the  vitally 
mportant  issue  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way. I  do  not  want  to  fight  the  public 
development  of  power,  but  I  cannot  sit 
Idly  by  and  see  a  wasteful  and  un  needed 
navigation  project  constructed  which  Is 
against  the  Interest  of  United  States  com- 
merce, industry,  labor,  taxpayer,  neutral- 
ity, and  the  Nation  Itself. 

The  following  protest  and  resolution, 
with  my  reply,  are  inserted  under  unani- 
mous consent: 

Atlantic  States  Shippers 

Advisory  Board, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  27, 1941. 
Hon.  Altrzd  P.  Better. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  enclosing  herewith  copy 
or  report  of  our  committee  on  legislation  and 


copy  of  resolution  which  was  presented  to  the 
seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Atlantic 
States  Shippers  Advisory  Board,  held  In  New 
York  City  on  January  9,  1941,  and  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  report  and  resolution  are  self-explana- 
tory and  express  the  opposition  of  shippers 
and  receivers  in  the  States  of  Delaware.  Mary- 
land. New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  and  power  project. 

This  resolution  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

We  shall  appreciate  your  giving  the  views  of 
this  substantial  group  of  Industry  studied 
consideration  and  req\;est  that  you  oppose  any 
action  having  as  its  purpose  the  carrying  out 
of  this  project. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Atlantic  States  Shippers 

Advisory  Board, 
By  C.  J.  Goodyear,  General  Chairman. 


resolution 

The  Atlantic  States  Shippers  Advisory 
Boarl.  representing  shippers  In  Delaware, 
Tew  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  and 
Washington,  D.  C,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
membership  thereof  assembled  In  the  Hotel 
Biltir.ore,  In  the  city  o'  New  York,  on  the 
9th  day  of  January  1941,  does  hereby 

Resolve,  That  the  report  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  thi  Atlantic  States  Shippers 
Advisory  Board.  In  opposition  to  the  revival 
of  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project,  on  the  grounds  that  the  same 
is  economically  unsound  and  detrimental  to 
American  Industry  and  American  labor,  and 
unnecessary  for  the  needs  of  American  de- 
fense, be  ratified  and  approved,  and  that 
copies  of  said  report  and  of  this  resolution  be 
mailed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Secretary  of  Stat«  for  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives;  and  further 

Resolve,  That  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion communicate  with  their  respective  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  of  their  individual 
opposition  to  the  said  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project,  and  that  the  olflcers  of  the 
Atlantic  States  Shippers  Advisory  Board  and 
the  legislative  committee  thereof  are  in- 
structed to  appear  In  opposition  to  the  said 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  before 
any  congressional  committee  or  committees 
that  may  hold  a  hearing  in  connection  there- 
with. 


January  29,  1941. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Goodyear, 

General   Chairman,  Atlantic   States   Ship- 
pers  Advisory   Board.   New    York.   N.    Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Goodyear:  Thank  you  for  lur- 
nishing  me  with  a  copy  of  the  protest  of  the 
Atlantic  States  Shippers  Advisory  Board  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  and  power  project. 

It  Is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  holds  possibilities  of  some  benefit  to 
the  United  States.  I  am  convinced,  however, 
that  those  advantages  are  not  worth  what  it 
would  cost  in  money  and  sectional  handicaps. 

My  fight  against  the  seaway  will  go  on,  and 
I  believe  it  will  be  joined  by  millions  of 
American  citizens  who  would  have  to  pay  the 
bills  as  they  penetrate  the  tissue  of  economic 
fallacies  upon  which  the  proposal  rests. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  appreciate  your 
Interest,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  hesitate  to 
write  your  views  at  any  time. 

Thanking  you  again,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alfred  F.  Bettes. 


West  G>att  Academiet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  January  29.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CALL-BULLETIN  OP 
JANUARY  24,  1941 


Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  published 
in  the  Call-Bulletin  on  January  24.  1941. 
and  entitled  "West  Coast  Academies": 

West  Coast  Academies — Army,  Navy  Officers 
Should  Have  Share  of  Schooling  in 
Pacific  Area 

Representatives  Tolan  and  Costello,  of 
California,  have  introduced  bills  In  Congress 
which.  If  passed,  would  establish  naval  and 
military  academies  supplementing  the  present 
establishments  at  Annapolis  and  West  Pomt. 

The  Tolan  measure  proposes  a  "Junior" 
Naval  Academy  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
region,  providing  2  years'  training  for  pro- 
spective Navy  officers,  with  advanced  study 
and  ultimate  graduation  at  Annapolis. 

The  Costello  measure  proposes  approxi- 
mately the  same  thing  for  the  Army,  suggest- 
ing a  southern  California  location  for  the 
"Junior"  West  Point. 

These  proposals,  to  be  exceedingly  unorigi- 
nal, are  all  right  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they 
do  not  go  far  enough. 

They  represent  much  more  than  Congress 
has  ever  done  In  the  important  matter  of 
expanding  officer-training  facilities,  and,  of 
course,  if  they  comprise  all  Congress  can  be 
persuaded  to  do  at  this  time  they  should  be 
supported— with  the  hope  that  Congress  wiU 
deal  more  extensively  and  intelligently  with 
the  problem  at  some  later  time. 

insufficient 

Mr.  Tolan  and  Mr.  Costello  are  quite  right 
that  the  Navy  and  Army  need  expanded  offl- 
cer-lralning  facilities,  that  the  present  facili- 
ties at  Annapolis  and  West  Point  are  inade- 
quate though  efficient  and  admirable,  and 
that  new  faqllltles  on  the  Pacific  coast  would 
best  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  lack  of  trained  officer  personnel  Is  an 
equally  pressing  problem  for  both  the  Navy 
and  the  Army. 

Both  establishments  require  entirely  new 
and  complete  academies,  not  merely  supple- 
menting the  present  Institutions  at  West 
Point  and  Annapolis,  but  independent  of 
them. 

These  new  and  complete  institutions  should 
be  on  the  Pacific  coast,  because  our  most 
likely  theater  of  futxire  war  is  our  Pacific  coast 
and  possessions,  and  o\ir  most  menaced  zone 
of  defense  is  in  the  same  region. 

The  American  Navy  Is  already  massed  in 
the  Pacific  and  American  naval  officers  should 
be  trained  as  close  as  possible  to  their  area 
of  probable  service. 

IDEAL   TRAININC    AREA 

The  American  Army  must  come  eventually 
and  should  come  quickly  to  rely  on  Its  air 
force  as  a  major  arm,  and  the  climate  and 
terrain  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  unexcelled  for 
aviation  training. 

It  is  unlikely  to  be  the  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  station  its  mUltaiy.  naval,  and 


air  forces  thousands  of  miles  from  the  moat 
probable  aone  of  action  and  danger. 

Why  should  the  training  of  officers  be 
conducted,  at  least  exclusively,  thousands  of 
miles  from  that  zone? 

Secretary  of  War  Stlmson  made  the  logical 
point  in  his  recent  testimony  before  a  con- 
gressional committee  that  the  mere  fact  of 
having  millions  of  men  In  training  does  not 
mean  we  have  an  Army  of  millions  of  men 

The  real  strength  of  our  defensive  estab- 
lishments is  measured  by  the  number  of 
completely  trained  men  In  service. 

LACK  OF  officers 

The  worst  present  obstruction  to  increas- 
ing that  real  strength  is  the  ahorUge  of 
trained  officers. 

The  Annapol's  and  West  Point  academies 
are  not  removing  that  obstruction  and  ara 
not  capable  of  doing  so. 

There  should  be  at  least  one  entirely  new 
military  academy  and  at  least  one  entirely 
new  naval  academy,  duplicating  and  multi- 
plying the  vital  functions  of  existing  insti- 
tutions. 

The  Tolan  and  Costello  measures  would 
Improve  the  situation,  and  should  have  th« 
full  support  of  the  California  Relegation  In 
Congress. 

But  let  them  be  regarded  as  a  beginning 
and  not  an  end.  In  accomplishing  a  perma- 
nent program  for  the  defense  and  security  of 
America. 


Let's  Be  Serioat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 


Wednesday,  January  29.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  McKEESPORT  (PA.) 
DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  WEISS,  lilr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  by  the  House.  I  place  In 
the  Record  a  very  timely  editorial  from 
the  McKeesport  Daily  News.  McKeesport, 
Pa.,  that  appeared  in  the  Saturday  issue, 
January  18,  1941. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  quit  petty  bickering  and  head- 
line seeking  in  order  to  legislate  for  the 
best  Interests  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
I  believe  this  editorial  Is  very  timely  In 
view  of  the  crisis  that  faces  this  Congress 
In  this  crucial  period  of  our  history: 

[From  the  McKeespcM-t   (Pa.)   Dally  News  of 

January  18.  1941] 

let's  be  serious 

The  American  people,  we  believe,  would 
like  to  see  the  hearing  on  the  ald-to-Britaln 
blU  devoid  of  the  petty  bickering  and  squab- 
bling that  customarily  attends  such  seaalons 
in  Washington. 

The  nature  of  the  proposal  and  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  international  situation  should 
preclude  this.  However,  news  reports  Indi- 
cate that  the  hearing  Is  fast  turning  Into  one 
of  those  spectacles  of  touchy  tempers  and 
sharp  tongues  of  which  we  have  had  too  many 
In  the  past. 

It  is  difficult  to  place  the  blame.  Both 
sides  have  In  the  last  2  days  been  guilty. 


Mr 
I' 

if. 
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particularly  Repreaentatlves  Timkham  and 
Fish,  who  are  opposing  the  meamire.  and 
Committee  Chairman  Bloom,  one  of  the  chief 
•upporters. 

We  cite  this  example  from  the  running  ac- 
count of  yesterday's  session  while  Secretary  at 
War  Henry  L.  Stimson  was  testifying: 

"Mr.  TiNXHAM.  I  have  been  in  public  office 
during  two  wars. 

"Mr.  Bloom.  There  wont  be  time  to  hear 
youi  Spanish  War  experiences. 

"Mr.  TnacHAM.  I'm  not  going  to  be  inter- 
fered with  any  longer.  If  I  want  to  read  any- 
thing rm  going  to  do  It.  I'm  a  member  of 
this  coounittee. 

"Representative  LtrTHn  A.  Johnson.  I  ob- 
ject. 

"Mr.  Bloom.  Objection  sustained." 
Then  Mr.  Stimson  resumed  his  testimony 
of  the  vital  qTiestlon  of  British  warships 
using  American  ports,  with  Mrs.  Edpth 
NoTTiss  RocBts,  Republican,  Massachusetts, 
aslclng  the  questions; 

"Mrs.  RoGzis.  I  am  asking  that  no  'gag 
rule'  be  applied  to  me. 

"Mr.  Bloom.  I  object  to  the  use  of  the  term 
"gag  rule.'  after  Mr.  Tinkham  has  been  al- 
lowed 50  minutes. 

•Tlepresentatlve  Craelks  Eaton.  I  object 
to  this  warfare  In  the  committee  while  the 
world  faces  the  greatest  crisis  in  its  history." 
Mr.  Stimson  then  went  on,  to  be  stopped  a 
moment  later  as  the  committee  members 
tossed  a  few  more  barbs  back  and  forth  along 
the  bench.  At  one  time  Fish  and  Bloom 
tangled  so  heatedly  that  their  voices  rose  in 
shouts. 

We  can  understand  the  strained  nerves  of 
the  committee  as  thej  fight  for  advantage  In 
the  record.  And  we  pIsc  can  appreciate  that 
men,  and  women,  charged  with  the  great  re- 
sponsibility of  decision  on  a  bill  so  Important 
could  not  be  expected  to  deliberate  with  all 
decorum. 

But  we  appeal  to  them  on  the  seriotisness 
of  the  question.  Both  sides,  we  believe, 
shoiild  be  willing  to  give  vay  so  that  the 
proposal  can  be  probfed  with  latitude.  The 
purpose  is  not  alone  to  Inform  Congress  but 
to  acquaint  the  American  people  with  every 
phase  of  the  step  that  they  are  being  asked 
to  take. 

Political  advantages  or  disadvantages 
should  have  no  place  In  the  minds  of  the 
committeemen.  The  matter  before  them  is 
too  big  for  that.  It  should  not  be  a  question 
of  success  or  failure  In  elections  to  come 
but  rather  the  sectirlty  and  the  future  of  the 
American  people. 


DuaiBiioatioii  in  Beet  Acreaf  e  Allotment 
for  1941 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLOKAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  January  29. 1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  DENVER  POST 
RESOLUTIONS  OP  THE  CITY  OP 
GRERLET.  COLO.,  AND  A  TELEGRAM 


Mr.  HILL  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the' 
Rbcou).  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Denver  Post,  of  Denver.  Colo.,  of  January 


25,  1941.  and  certain  resolutions  passed 
by  the  city  of  Greeley,  Colo.,  dated  Jan- 
uary 27,  1941,  and  a  certain  telegram: 
[Prom  the  Denver  Post  of  January  25,  19411 
Anyway  you  look  at  It,  the  rvillng  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  American 
farmers  must  plant  fewer  acres  to  sugar 
beets  this  year  is  an  outrage.  In  the  first 
place,  what  right  has  any  govertunental  bu- 
reau in  a  supposedly  free  country  to  tell 
farmers  what  they  may  or  may  not  raise? 
Where  does  the  Government  get  the  au- 
thority to  compel  farmers  to  reduce  produc- 
tion of  a  nonsurplus  crop?  Apparently,  this 
has  ceased  to  be  a  free  coxmtry. 

Sxigar  is  an  essential  food.  It  is  the  only 
essential  food  of  which  this  country  produces 
less  than  It  must  have.  We  raise  a  surplus 
of  everything  else  we  have  to  have.  Every 
acre  planted  to  sugar  beets  is  an  acre  taken 
out  of  competition  with  some  surplus  crop. 
Yet  screwball  bureaucrats  In  Washington  are 
telling  American  farmers  that  the  sugar-beet 
acreage,  which  was  979,000  acres  In  1940,  must 
be  ,<nit    to    820,000    acres    in    1941! 

Ot  all  the  large  nations  on  earth,  the 
United  States  is  the  only  one  which  has 
adopted  the  Idiotic  policy  of  curtailing  pro- 
duction of  an  essential  food  so  its  people 
will  be  forced  to  depend  upon  foreign  sources. 
There  isn't  any  other  country  which  produces 
less  sugar  than  it  can  use  and  at  the  same 
time  curtails  and  reduces  its  own  sugar  pro- 
duction. 

Eight  years  ago  the  New  Dealers  made  up 
their  minds,  or  let  it  be  known  that  they  had 
made  up  their  minds,  to  kill  the  beet-sugar 
Industry  In  the  United  States.  Their  excuse 
for  this  death  sentence  was  that  the  industry 
Is  Inefflrlent.  Why  do  they  say  it  is  ineffi- 
cient? Because  It  costs  more  than  cane  sugar 
produced  In  tropical  countries  with  the 
cheapest  kind  of  labor.  On  that  basis  vir- 
tually every  American  industry  could  be  con- 
victed of  inefficiency.  Production  costs  are 
higher  In  the  United  States  because  American 
workmen  have  the  highest  living  standards  of 
any  workers  on  the  face  of  this  earth. 

One  of  the  rottenest  things  about  the  cut 
in  the  sugar-beet  acreage  quota  is  the  basis 
used.  Instead  of  taking  the  average  produc- 
tion over  a  period  of  years.  Government  offi- 
cials based  the  1941  quota  largely  upon  the 
last  3  years.  Most  of  these  were  bad  years 
for  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  as  a  result  of  a 
drought  cycle.  But  for  all  the  other  sugar- 
beet  areas  in  the  country,  they  were  years  of 
the  highest  production. 

The  acreage  allotted  for  1941  to  the  beet 
farmers  of  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  southern 
Wyoming  is  38  percent  less  than  their  average 
for  the  last  15  years.  And  It  Is  60  percent  less 
than  the  largest  acreage  they  ever  planted  to 
beets.  No  other  area  in  the  Nation  has  been 
cut  so  severely.  It  is  the  rankest  kind  of 
discrimination. 

Don't  let  anybody  kid  you  Into  believing 
that  the  slash  in  Colorado's  sugar-beet  acre- 
age affects  only  a  few  farmers.  The  reper- 
cussions of  this  slash  in  beet-sugar  produc- 
tion wlU  be  felt  in  every  community  and  by 
every  class  of  people  in  this  State.  President 
Kemp,  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  has 
warped  that,  with  the  acreage  reductions 
"operation  of  aU  (beet  slicing!  plants  will 
not  be  economically  feasible."  That  means 
loss  of  employment  for  factory  workers 
Pewer  Jobs  will  be  available  on  the  farms. 
The  sugar  companies  won't  use  as  much  coal 
as  usual  in  their  factories.  That  means  re- 
duced employment  for  coal  miners.  Rail- 
roads will  lose  beet  tonnage.  And  so  the 
effects  will  be  felt  all  down  the  line. 

As  a  result  of  the  development  of  sugar- 
beet  culture,  northern  Colorado  has  become 
the  greatest  lamb-feeding  area  in  the  Nation. 
Cutting  down  the  sugar-beet  acreage  will  re- 


sult in  a  reduction  in  lamb  feeding.  Tlie 
supply  of  beet  tops  and  of  beet  pulp  for 
stock-feeding  operations  will  be  cut. 

What  are  farmers,  who  have  borrowed 
money  on  beet  land,  going  to  do  when  they 
cant  grow  beets?  Many  of  them  can't  find 
a  substitute  crop  which  will  bring  in  the 
same  amount  of  revenue.  Perhaps  they  can 
go  on  relief.  Their  land  will  be  assessed  Just 
as  much  as  when  it  was  producing  beet  crops. 
But  the  Cuban  cane-sugar  producers,  who  are 
to  profit  from  the  reduction  in  American 
beet-sugar  acreage  will  not  pay  the  taxes  of 
American  farmers. 

aEsoLunoN 

Whereas  the  city  of  Greeley  Is  the  county 
seat  of  the  county  of  Weld,  in  the  State  of 
Colorado,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  agri- 
cultural counties  in  the  United  States  of 
America;  and 

Whereas  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  has 
become  the  principal  agricultural  crop  in 
said  coimty,  and  the  farmers  of  said  county 
have  largely  based  their  entire  economy  on 
the  growing  of  sugar  beets;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Greeley,  in  common 
with  many  other  towns  In  the  county  and  in 
the  State  of  Colorado,  are  to  a  great  extent 
dependent  on  the  sugar-beet  industry  and 
have  sugar  factories  for  the  processing  of 
sugar  beets  as  their  principal  industrial  activ- 
ity; and 

Whereas  any  curtailment  of  the  amount 
of  crop  or  the  right  to  grow  sugar  beets 
would  cause  great  economic  confusion  and 
require  readjustment  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram in  this  county;  and 

Whereas  such  curtailment  of  crop  would 
greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  employment  on 
the  farms  and  In  the  sugar  mills  processing 
said  crop,  and  would  reduce  the  amount  of 
labor  available  for  residents  of  this  city  and 
county  and  would  greatly  increase  poverty 
and  unemployment  In  the  city  and  county 
and  would  add  to  the  tax  burden  for  provid- 
ing food  and  clothing  for  unemployed:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Greeley,  Weld  County,  Colo.,  protests  the 
reduction  in  the  allotment  of  sugar-beet 
acreage  to  the  State  of  Colorado  and  requests 
that  the  matter  of  such  allotment  be  recon- 
sidered and  the  acreage  allocated  to  the  State 
of  Colorado  be  Increased; 

That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  mailed  to 
the  Honorable  Claude  C.  Wickard,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, Washington,  D.  C.  vrtth  the  request  that 
further  consideration  be  given  the  allotment 
of  sugar  beets  allocated  to  the  State  of 
Colorado; 

That  a  copy  c'  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
Hon.  Alva  Adams  and  to  the  Honorable 
Edwin  C.  Johnson,  Senators  of  the  United 
States  for  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  to  Hon. 
William  8.  Hill,  Representative  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, with  the  request  that  each  of  them 
shal.  do  all  in  his  power  to  Increase  said 
allotment. 

The  above  resolution  was  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  City  Council  of  Greeley.  Weld 
County,  Colo. 

Eaton,  Colo.,  January  27,  1941. 
Hon.  Claude  Wickaed. 

Secretary  o/  Agriculture: 
As  a  farmer  and  livestock  feeder  we  protest 
to  you  against  the  apparently  very  unfair 
discrimination  against  the  beet  growers  of 
Colorado,  occasioned  by  the  recent  acreage 
allotments  that  were  determined  by  yo\ir 
office.  We  think  this  allotment  should  be 
revised  to  the  end  that  we  are  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  beet-producing  States. 

The  Eaton  Investment  Co. 
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We  Must  Safeguard  the  Future  Welfare 
of  Our  Country 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  roAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Friday.  January  24. 1941 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress will  soon  be  called  upon  to  deal 
with  legislation  of  the  most  far-reaching 
consequence  to  the  future  welfare  of  our 
country:  legislation  that  will  involve 
policies  and  issues  in  which  the  very 
existence  of  our  form  of  government 
may  be  at  stake. 

Many  people  whom  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  realizing  the  danger  at- 
tendant upon  a  course  of  action  by  the 
Congress  that  may  involve  the  people 
of  this  country  in  the  conflict  raging  in 
European  countries  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  insist  that  their  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  retain  the  powers 
conferred  upon  the  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  follow  a  course  in  dealing 
with  proposed  legislation  that  will  keep 
this  country  out  of  war. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  charged  with 
the  grave  responsibility  of  representing 
the  people  of  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Idaho  at  the  Nation's  Capital, 
and  the  responsibility  of  casting  their 
vote  on  all  legislation  that  comes  before 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  deeply 
appreciate  their  fine  assistance  in  advis- 
ing me  of  their  views  on  international 
affairs. 

In  fulfilling  the  sacred  trust  of  repre- 
senting the  people  of  Idaho  and  casting 
their  vote,  you  may  be  assured  that  it 
will  be  my  constant  endeavor  to  follow  a 
course  intended  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  Idaho  and  of  our  Nation. 
In  my  study  of  national  affairs,  I  have 
taken  seriously  the  advice  of  our  first 
President,  George  Washington,  in  his 
Farewell  Address  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. Also,  as  a  member  of  the  resolutions 
committee  of  the  Democratic  Party  at 
the  recent  convention  in  Chicago,  I 
helped  to  draft  the  declaration  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  Democratic  Party 
stands,  which  were  adopted  and  an- 
nounced to  the  people  of  this  country. 
Now  I  stand  upon  the  platform  which 
was  adopted  at  the  national  convention 
when  it  laid  down  these  cardinal  prin- 
ciples: 

The  American  people  are  determined  that 
war.  raging  in  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa,  shall 
not  come  to  America. 

We  will  not  participate  in  foreign  wars,  and 
we  will  not  send  our  Army,  naval,  or  air 
forces  to  fight  in  foreign  lands  outside  of  the 
Americas,  except  In  case  of  attack.  We  favor 
and  shall  rigorously  enforce  and  defend  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  direction  and  aim  of  our  foreign  policy 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  security 
and  defense  of  our  own  land  and  the  main- 
tenance of  its  peace. 

To  make  America  strong,  and  to  keep 
America  free,  every  American  must  give  of 


his  talents  and  treasure  in  accordance  with 
his  abUlty  and  his  country's  needs.  We  must 
have  democracy  of  sacriflce  as  weU  as  de- 
mocracy of  opportunity. 

To  insure  that  our  armaments  shall  be  im- 
plements of  peace  rather  than  war,  we  shall 
continue  our  traditional  policies  of  the  good 
neighbor;  observe  and  advocate  International 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  for  treaty 
obligations;  cultivate  foreign  trade  throtigh 
desirable  trade  agreements;  and  foster  eco- 
nomic collaboration  with  the  republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Particularly  do  I  propose  to  adhere  to 
these  great  principles  adopted  after  much 
deliberation,  announced  to  the  country, 
and  on  which  the  Democratic  Party  was 
returned  to  power. 

In  this  solemn  hour  when  the  destiny 
of  our  country  is  In  the  balance,  it  is 
my  feeling  that  our  efforts  should  be  di- 
rected to  working  out  some  constructive 
plan  to  bring  the  nations  of  the  world 
into  accord,  and  establish  an  interna- 
tional authority  with  power  to  settle  all 
international  disputes  and  prevent  war 
in  the  future.    I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  undo  the  damage  that  the  people  of 
the  world  have  sustained  as  a  result  of 
the  present  war  by  throwing  the  Amer- 
ican youth  into  this  disastrous  conflict. 
Let  us  build  up  our  defenses  and  increase 
the  power  of  our  Nation  to  the  point 
that,  when  the  present  conflict  subsides, 
we  can  point  the  way  and  actively  par- 
ticipate in  the  peace  deliberations  that 
will  restore   the  family  of   nations   to 
peaceful  pursuits  and  the  rebuilding  of 
their  countries  and  Institutions,  with  the 
bulwark    of    an    international    tribunal 
with  policing  powers  to  safeguard  man- 
kind from  devastation  and  destruction 
in  future  wars. 

I  think  that  this  should  be  our  place 
in  the  international  affairs  and  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  sacrifice  the  blood 
of  our  youth  or  the  treasure  of  our  coun- 
try in  spreading  this  terrible  conflict. 


St  Louis  Jefferson  Memorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  January  29.  1941 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Rich]  on  January  13,  at  a  time  when  I 
was  called  from  the  Chamber,  made  some 
references  in  regard  to  the  Jefferson  Me- 
morial In  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  He 
complained  that  an  effort  was  being 
made  to  expend  $35,000,000  in  building 
this  memorial.  Then,  Mr.  Rich  referred 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  Jefferson 
Memorial  in  St.  Louis  that  comprised 
1,200  acres  and  a  beautiful  building  con- 
structed thereon.  He  quoted  various  acts 
of  Congress  as  well  as  limitatioiis  on  ap- 
propriation bills  but  the  latest  outbtu-st 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  W.  P.  A.  had  > 


allocated  $678,980  from  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  relief  and  work  relief, 
charging  that  the  allocation  was  un- 
lawful. 

We  have  a  beautiful  park  in  St.  Louis 
which   comprises   over   twelve   hundred 
acres  of  ground,  and  in  one  comer  of  that 
park  is  a  building  which  some  have  held 
to  be  a  memorial  to  Thomas  Jefferson. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  when   the 
world's  fair  was  held  in  St.  Louis,  shortly 
after  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  permitted  the  fair  to  be  held  In 
Forest  Park.    The  building  that  Mr.  Rich 
calls  the  Jefferson  Memorial  was  pre- 
sented to  St.  Louis  by  those  who  were  in 
charge  of  the  world's  fair  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  permitting 
them  to  use  the  park.    It  now  houses  the 
Lindbergh  trophies  which  were  presented 
to  him  after  his  flight  across  the  ocean. 
When   the  conferences  were  held  In 
reference  to  the  Jefferson  Memorial  on 
the  river  front  of  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Work  Projects 
Administration,  was  the  first  approached. 
He  frankly  told  the  commission  which 
was  named  as  a  result  of  rn  act  of  Con- 
gress that  It  would  be  a  proper  W.  P.  A. 
project  to  do  the  landscape  work  after 
the  site  had  been  secured  and  the  build- 
ings removed  but  that  until  then  the  W. 
P.  A.  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  project. 

The  site  was  secured,  the  buildings  have 
been  removed,  and  now  they  are  ready  lor 
the  landscape  work.  Six  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars  has  been  set  aside  for 
this  purpose  but  it  will  be  done  entirely 
by  W.  P.  A.  labor  and  not  one  additional 
man,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  will  be  added 
to  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls,  but  W.  P.  A.  em- 
ployees will  be  transferred  from  other  St. 
Louis  projects. 

This  morning  I  received  a  ktter  from 
the  Work  Projects  Administration  signed 
by  the  Acting  Commissioner,  Mr.  Fred  R. 
Ranch.  I  Insert  that  under  leave  granted 
as  part  of  my  remarks.  It  explains  the 
situation  in  detail  and  points  out  justifi- 
cation for  the  action  taken  by  the  W.  P.  A. 
which  Mr.  Rich  complained  of.  The 
letter  follows: 

Fedeeal  Works  Agknct. 
Work  Projects  Aoministratiow, 
Washington.  D.  C.  January  28, 1941. 
The  Honorable  John  J.  Cochran, 

Hoiue  o/  Representativet. 

Mt  Dxar  Mr.  Cochran:  My  attention  has 
recently  been  called  to  the  remarks  of  Con- 
gressman Robert  F.  Rich,  of  Pennsylvania, 
relative  to  the  extension  of  improvements  at 
the  JefTerscn  National  Expansion  Memorial 
area  at  St.  Louis,  as  reported  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  January  13.  IMl.  Congress- 
man Rich  cited  several  portions  of  congres- 
sional acts  which  he  considered  pertinent 
to  W.  P.  A.  participation  in  the  construction 
of  the  memorial,  and  stated  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  allocation  from  funds  appropriated 
for  relief  and  work  relief  to  the  Federal  Works 
Agency,  which  was  approved  in  a  Presidential 
letter  of  December  13,  1940,  is  unlawful. 

The  applicability  of  Congressman  Rich's 
remarks  to  the  project  in  question,  which  is 
designated  as  official  project  No.  165-2-55-220, 
has  been  carefully  examined.  The  Congress- 
man's first  citation  is  from  the  Appropriation 
Act  of  1940,  found  on  page  fiO  of  Public,  No. 
640,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  as  follows: 

"Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  the  fore- 
going approprUtions  for  the  National  Park 
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Ssnrice  shall  be  available  for  the  pajrment  of 
the  salaries  or  expenses  of  any  employee  of 
the  National  Park  Service  assigned  to  duties 
In  connection  with  the  Jefferson  National  Ex- 
pansion Memorial  in  St.  Louis.  Mo." 

With  respect  to  the  funds  furnished  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  which  is  the  sponsor 
of  the  project  In  question,  you  are  advised 
that  the  proposal  submitted  to  this  Adminis- 
tration by  the  National  Park  Service  states 
that  Its  contribution  represents  "contributed 
funds — by  authority  of  Executive  Order 
73SS."  This  Executive  order,  dated  Decem- 
ber 81.  1036.  allocated  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  from  the  funds  made  available  by  the 
Smergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935. 
the  siun  of  $6,730,000  for  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  the  Jefferson  National  Ex- 
pansion Memorial  area  It  would  not  appear 
that  this  allocation  is  subject  to  the  restric- 
tion cited  by  Ck)ngre8sman  Rica.  With  re- 
spect to  the  reference  to  land  acquisition,  the 
project  in  question  doss  not  involve  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  appropriated  to 
this  Administration  or  of  Federal  funds  ap- 
propriated or  allocated  to  the  National  Park 
Semoe  for  the  acquisition  of  land,  since  the 
project  will  operate  on  land  which  Is  presently 
publicly  owned. 

Congressman  Rich's  second  citation,  from 
the  Emergency  Rnlief  Appropriation  Act, 
fiscal  year  1941,  pages  9  and  10.  Public  Reso- 
lution No.  88,  Steventy-slxth  Congress,  para- 
graph (b) ,  is  as  follows : 

"No  Federal  construction  project,  except 
flood-oontrol  and  water-conservation  projects 
authorised  under  other  law,  shall  be  under- 
taken or  prosecuted  under  the  appropriations 
In  this  joint  resolution  tinless  and  until 
there  shall  have  been  allocated  and  Irrevo- 
cably set  aside  Federal  funds  sufficient  for 
Its  completion." 

This  citation  does  not  appear  to  be  perti- 
nent to  the  issue  at  hand,  since  the  approved 
project  provides  only  for  grading,  landscap- 
ing, and  Improvements  to  exUtlng  facilities. 
No  funds  will  be  expended  for  any  work  which 
Involves  the  construction  of  new  facilities. 
unless  and  until  the  necessary  funds  for  its 
completion  have  been  irrevocably  set  aside. 

Congressman  Rich's  third  citation  is  from 
section  11.  paragraph  (c),  of  the  Emergency 
tMltt  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  jrear  IMl, 
M  follows: 

Ibwspt  as  Sttttaorlasd  Is  tills  Joint  rssolu- 
tlon,  no  alloestlon  of  funds  sbail  bs  mads  to 
•njr  othsf  Fsdsral  agsncy  from  tbs  appropria- 
tion m  tbls  joint  rssolutloo  for  any  Fsdsral 
■fsney.  No  stieh  allocation  shall  be  mads 
for  th«  exercise  of  th«  functions  of  the  Radio 
Dinston  or  the  Unlt«d  States  Film  flervlcs 
transferred  to  the  Ofltee  of  Education  of  the 
Fftdsral  flccturlty  Agency." 

If  this  clutloti  Is  intended  to  infer  that 
approval  of  the   project  in   question   repre- 
sented  an   allocation    to   the   National   Park 
Serrice.  Department  of  the  Interior,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  project,  like  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  operated  under  the  W.  P.  A. 
program,  represents  an  authorisation  to  the 
Work   Projects    Administration    for   Missouri 
to  expend  imder  its  State  program  $678,980 
out  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  this  Admin- 
istration.   These  funds  will  be  expended  di- 
rectly by  the  Work  Projects  Administration, 
and  the  project  In  no  way  represents  a  direct 
allocation   to  the  National  Park   Service  or 
any  other  Federal  agency.    It  Is  appropriate, 
however,  to  point  out  that  section  1   (b)  of 
the    Emergency    Relief    Appropriation    Act. 
fiscal  year  1941,  gives  specific  authority  for 
the  prosecution   of  both  Federal  and   non- 
Federal  projects,  and  section  10   (a)   of  the 
same  act  gives  specific  authority  to  the  Com- 
missioner to  transfer  funds  to  other  Federal 
agencies  for  the  operation  of  projects  of  the 
type  specified  in  subsection,  (b)   of  section 
1.  which  arc  within  the  scope  of  the  func- 
tlona  usually  oarrled  out  by  such  agencies. 
Hie  project  as  a  whole  is  a  desirable  one 


from  the  point  of  view  of  the  W.  P.  A.  pro- 
gram, since  It  permits  more  than  85  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  to  this  Adminis- 
tration to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  wages 
and  salaries  of  certified  workers.  Since  the 
project  provides  work  for  needy  persons  on  a 
useful  public  project.  It  would  appear  to 
conform  with  the  purpose  of  the  appropria- 
tion made  to  this  Administration  in  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal 
year  1941. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Faro  R.  Rauch, 
Acting  Commissioner. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON,  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  speech  which 
I  prepared  for  delivery  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America,  held  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Jan- 
uary 26.  1941 : 

The  American  people  were  never  more 
united  In  a  common  purpose  than  they  are 
today  In  their  determination  to  place  this 
Nation's  defenses  at  a  point  of  ttrength  suffi- 
cient to  withstand  the  onrushlng  tide  of 
armed  aggression.  For  the  preservation  of 
our  cherished  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of 
happiness,  we  are  today  forming  what  may 
well  become  democracy's  last  great  line  of 
resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  totall- 
tsrian  drspotlsm. 

We  eantnit  contemplate  the  uncertain  pros' 
pecu  of  th«  futurs  without  rsallzinf  the 
Mtrems  gravity  of  the  situation  which  now 
confronts  America;  nor  can  we  attempt  any 
estimate  of  the  dangers  which  He  ahead  with- 
out apprehendtttg  at  once  the  unparalleled 
need  for  the  adoption  of  defense  measures 
on  an  unprecedented  scale.  Ours  Is  one 
great  supreme  effort  for  total  national  de- 
fense which  must  not  fall. 

Equally  as  important  as  our  appreciation 
of  the  need  for  increased  strength  is  our 
recognition  of  the  Internal  forces  which 
Induce  weakness  and  promote  debility.  In 
appearing  before  you  this  afternoon  for  the 
purpose  of  striking  a  blow  against  our  one 
most  insidious  fee,  I  categorically  state  the 
following  self-evident  truths: 

1.  Alcohol  Is  destructive  of  the  forces  which 
make  men  and  nations  strong. 

a.  Alcohol  is  wasteful  of  a  nation's  wealth 
needed  for  constructive  purposes. 

3.  Alcohol  is  detrimental  to  a  nation's 
progress  and  instrumental  in  its  retro- 
gression. 

4.  Alcohol  Is  the  killer  of  a  nation's  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  spiritual  vitality. 

No  thoughtful  American  would  deny  the 
truth  of  a  single  one  of  these  statements. 
No  patriotic  American  would  fcofl  at  the 
words  of  warning  carried  in  these  state- 
ments. But  the  unfortimate  lact  Is  that 
our  national  attitude  toward  ^cohol  and 
the  liquor  traffic  has  been  conditioned  to  such 
a  high  degree  of  indifference  that  millions 


of  Americans  are  no  longer  sensitive  to  the 
injurious  qualities  of  alcoholic  beverages,  nor 
are  they  fully  aware  of  the  burden  which  it 
Imposes  on  our  national  strength.  To  wit- 
ness the  fact  that  the  American  people  are 
willing  to  endtire — at  this  time  when  every- 
thing should  be  concentrated  on  the  effort 
to  gain  strength  needed  to  stand  off  the 
menace  of  armed  aggression — to  witness  Their 
willing  endurance  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  to 
fully  realize  that  the  American  people  have 
been  tricked  Into  a  false  line  of  reasoning 
which  carries  to  a  false  sense  of  security  on 
the  subject  of  alcohol. 

If  a  sad  state  of  public  indifference  to  the 
evils  of  alcohol  obtains  throughout  our  land 
today  that  is  not  the  expressed  will  of  the 
American  people  but  rather  the  direct  result 
of  a  hideous  brand  of  propaganda  which 
seeks  to  make  what  is  a  lie  the  truth,  and 
what  is  the  truth  a  lie.  We  find  the  climate 
of  public  thinking  still  beclouded  by  the 
misty  arguments  and  flimsy  pretenses  of  those 
alcoholic  missionaries  who  were  once  bold 
to  preach  the  gospel  that  to  legalize  the  man-,, 
ufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages 
would  be  no  mistake  and  could  do  no  harm. 
The  time  has  come  to  lift  the  veil  of  propa- 
ganda and  look  down  on  the  real  facts.  The 
American  people  cannot  longer  fail  to  real- 
ize that  alcohol  Is  no  friend  of  national 
defense. 

The  recent  fate  of  France  should  stand 
before  us  as  a  grim  reminder  of  disaster. 
At  the  outset  of  the  present  European  war 
these  two  significant  facts  were  known  about 
the  reputatlor.  of  the  French  Republic,  first, 
that  her  Army  was  the  best  trained  in  all 
the  world,  second,  that  her  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  beverages  was  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  European  nation. 
Wc  may  charge  the  fall  of  Prance  to  a  num- 
ber of  factors  but  yet  we  cannot  dismiss 
the  expressed  Judgment  of  the  French  peo- 
ple themselves  when  we  recall  that  on  Au- 
gust 24  last  there  came  from  Vichy  a 
tersely  worded  news  dispatch  which  read  as 
follows:  "A  government  spokesman  said  to- 
day that  alcohol  was  one  of  the  chief  caxises 
of  the  moral  collapse  of  France  under 
attack." 

Tssterday  France  came  to  grips  with  a 
Oermany  so  intent  on  success  and  victory 
that  she  ssUblished  a  higher  standard  of 
•elf-disdpline  and  sobriety  than  ever  at- 
tempted  by  the  French  psopls.  Today,  Osr- 
many  being  mors  intent  than  ever  on  sue- 
cess  and  victory,  has  pushed  to  even  hlgbsr 
Isvels,  her  sUndards  of  self-dlsclplin«  and 
sobriety. 

Will  tomorrow  find  America  softenad  by 
alcohol  for  the  same  sort  of  moral  collapse 
which  spelled  disaster  for  France  or  will  we 
be  found  hardened  for  any  poeslble  test  of 
strength? 

TO  those  who  evince  no  concern  over  this 
particular  problem.  I  say  give  me  an  answer 
to  the  War  Department's  latest  report  that 
every  other  applicant  (approximately  60  per- 
cent) is  rejected  for  regular  service  In  the 
United  States  Army  because  of  failure  to 
meet  minimum  standards  of  physical 
well-being.  Does  such  an  alarming  revela- 
tion make  for  peace  of  mind?  I  rather 
think  that  it  serves  as  a  severe  warning  for 
us.  Whatever  excuse  might  be  offered  for 
this  situation,  we  still  cannot  Ignore  the 
words  of  the  world's  greatest  military  strat- 
egist and  leader.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  who 
once  said,  "My  experience  through  life  has 
convinced  me,  that  while  moderation  and 
temperance  In  ail  things  Is  commendable, 
total  abstinence  from  spirituous  liquors  is 
the  best  safeguard   of  morals  and  health." 

Anyone  who  Is  familiar  with  the  fatal  prop- 
erties of  alcohol  well  knows  that  It  under- 
mines the  nervous  system  which  is  the  source 
of  power  and  endurance.  Addressing  a 
group  of  young  men  about  to  enter  their  col- 
lege careers,  the  president  of  Colgate  Uni- 
versity recently  said,  "Alcohol  is  poison  and 
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should  be  so  classed.  The  very  word  'intoxi- 
cation' reveals  that.  The  toxic  properties  are 
well  known.  While  methyl  or  wood  alcohol 
is  more  poisonous  than  ethyl  or  grain  alcohol 
the  difference  is  principally  one  of  degree. 
Methyl  alcohol  does  seem  to  have  a  special 
effect  upon  the  optic  nerve,  causing  perma- 
nent blindness,  but  both  attack  nerve  tis- 
sues." 

Alcohol  not  only  dissipates  manpower,  it 
wastes  national  wealth.  Since  repeal  in  1933 
we  have  spent  t20.000,000,000  in  the  United 
States  for  liquors,  not  Including  bootleg 
liquor.  We  are  now  spending  more  than 
three  and  one-half  billions  annually  for 
liquor,  and  I  am  advised  that  oxir  imports 
from  England  of  Scotch  whisky  are  so  enor- 
mous that  for  many  months  when  the  Brit- 
ish were  buying  from  American  manufactur- 
ers hundreds  of  airp.anes,  tanks,  and  other 
pieces  of  mechanized  equipment  our  whisky 
purchases  were  the  chief  factor  in  maintain- 
ing a  favorable  balance  of  trade  for  Great 
Britain. 

The  total  sum  spent  on  alcohol  annually 
Is  not  represented  in  these  figures  alone 
which  merely  account  for  outright  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages.  The  Indirect  costs  of  the 
liquor  business  run  into  still  more  billions, 
as  witness  the  size  of  our  crime  bill  which 
Is  estimated  at  ♦15,000,000,000  a  year.  Con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  millions  spent  to 
afford  medical  care  and  treatment  for  alco- 
holics. In  this  year  1941,  at  a  time  when 
billions  are  needed  for  defense  expenditures, 
how  can  we  afford  to  dissipate  so  sizable  a 
portion  of  our  national  income? 

To  those  who  are  not  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  our  per  capita  consumption  of 
alcoholic  beverages  reached  the  high  of 
14.14  gallons  in  1940;  to  those  who  would 
Ignore  the  fact  that  the  estimated  drink 
bill  of  the  United  Stat<«  In  1940  was  $4,500,- 
000,000;  to  those  who  would  trifle  with  an 
evil  which  contributed  to  the  moral  collapse 
of  Prance;  to  those  who  would  overlook  the 
fact  that  arrests  for  drunkeness  were  three 
times  as  great  in  1939  as  they  were  In  1932, 
the  year  before  repeal;  to  those  who  would 
defy  the  findings  of  science  and  scoff  at 
standards  of  morality;  to  those  who  would 
listen  to  the  false  siren  of  propaganda,  be- 
lieve her  lis,  tin  she  lujils  them  into  a  false 
MDss  of  security.  I  would  direct  their  atten- 
Uon  to  President  Rooilwvelt's  recent  Inau- 
gural address  in  which  b«  pointed  out  that 
a  nation,  Uks  •  person^  has  a  body,  mind, 
and  spirit  and,  like  a  person,  to  b«  strong 
must  possess  a  full  mcastirs  of  physical, 
mental,  and  spirlttial  vitality.  This  nation's 
mighty  effort  to  gain  s^engtb  must  go  for- 
ward but  it  cannot  be  i  advanced  under  tbs 
Influence  of  alcohol,  which  is  destructive  of 
the  vital  forces  that  give  men  and  nations 
strength. 

To  you  members  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  I  say,  charge  jthls  atmosphere  of 
complacency  with  the  thunder  of  fiery  pro- 
.  test.  This  slimibering  public  Indifference, 
rudely  awaken  It.  This  blindness  to  the 
harm  done  by  alcohol,  bring  it  to  the  light 
with  facts.  This  veU  of  advertising  and 
propaganda  behind  which  ride  the  evils  of 
the  liquor  traffic,  exp>ose.  It.  Do  these  things 
to  give  this  Nation  &dded  strength.  Do 
them  now.    You  must.  I 

National  advertising,  on  an  unparalleled 
scale,  has  been  employed  to  weaken  all  lines 
of  resistance  to  alcohol.  What  do  we  see  in 
our  newspapers  and  nqagazines — attractive, 
carefuUy  worded,  skillfijxlly  designed  adver- 
tisements which  begin  Wit.,  the  brazen  as- 
sumption that  drinklngj  is  no  evU  and  end 
with  deceptive  claims  as  to  the  values  of  alco- 
holic beverages.  Thousands  of  dollars  are 
spent  daily  to  perpetuate  the  lie  that  beer  Is 
real  food  while  hardly  a  penny  is  given  to 
advance  the  truth  that  |n!lk  is  nutritious. 

Interests  of  the  liquoi-  traffic  have  spared 
no  effort  in  their  attemiJt  to  drape  the  white 
linen  of  virtue  over  the  naked  evil  of  drlnk- 
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ing.  For  instance,  the  w(»-d  saloon  you  made 
too  harsh  for  social  respectability,  so  expo- 
nents of  the  liquor  traffic  now  describe  drink- 
ing places  as  cocktail  lounges.  A  cocktail 
lounge,  however,  is  no  different  from  a  saloon 
except  for  the  absence  of  a  brass  rail  and  the 
presence  of  women.  The  brass  rail  with  all 
its  manifold  evils  hardly  seems  worse  than 
the  spectacle  of  dragging  the  motherhood  of 
our  Nation  down  to  the  places  of  drinking. 

Col.  Robert  O.  Ingersoll  once  spoke  these 
words:  "I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  prejudice 
against  any  man  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  alcohol.  I  believe  that  from  the  time  it 
Issues  from  the  colled  and  poisonous  worm 
m  the  distillery  untU  it  empties  into  the  hell 
of  death,  dishonor,  and  crime,  that  It  de- 
moralizes everybody  that  touches  It.  from  Its 
source  to  where  it  ends.  I  do  not  believe 
anybody  can  contemplate  the  subject  without 
becoming  prejudiced  against  the  liquor 
crime." 

"All  we  have  to  do.  gentlemen,  is  to  think 
of  the  wrecks  on  either  bank  of  the  stream 
of  death:  of  the  suicides,  of  the  Insanity;  of 
the  poverty,  of  the  ignorance,  of  the  destitu- 
tion; of  the  little  children  tugging  at  the 
faded  and  weary  breasts  of  weeping  and  des- 
pairing wives;  of  the  talented  men  of  genius 
It  has  wrecked,  and  when  you  think  of  the 
Jails,  the  almshouses,  of  the  asylums,  of  the 
prisons,  of  the  scaffolds  upon  either  bank. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  every  thoughtfiU  man 
Is  prejudiced  against  this  stuff  called  alcohol. 

"Intemperance  cuts  down  youth  In  its  vigor, 
manhood  in  its  strength,  and  age  In  its  weak- 
ness.   It  breaks  the  father's  heart,  bereaves 
the  doting  mother,  extinguishes  natural  af- 
fections, blots  out  filial  attachments,  blights 
parental   hope,   and  brings  down  mourning 
age   in   sorrow    to    the    grave.    It   produces 
weakness,  not  strength;  sickness,  not  health; 
death,    not   life.    It    makes    wives    widows; 
children  orphans,  fathers  fiends,  and  all  of 
them  paupers  and  beggars.    It  feeds  rheu- 
matism,   nurses   gout,    welcomes    epidemics, 
invites  cholera,  imports  pestilence  and  em- 
braces consumption.    It  covers  the  land  with 
Idleness,   misery,    and    crime.    It   fills    your 
Jails,  supplies  your  almshouses,  and  demands 
yotu"    asylums.    It    engenders    controversies, 
fosters    quarrels,    and    cherishes    riots.      It 
crowds  your  penitentiaries  and  furnishes  vic- 
tims to  your  scaffolds.     It  is  the  lifeblood 
of  the  gambler,  the  element  of  the  burglar, 
the  prop  of  the  highwayman,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  midnight  Incendiary.    It  counte- 
nances the  liar,  respects  tbs  tbisf,  asteems 
the  blasphemer.    It  violates  obligations,  rev- 
erences fraud,  and  honors  Infamy.    It  defames 
benevolence,  hates  love,  scorns  virtue,  end 
■landers  Innocence.    It  Incites  the  father  to 
butcher  his  helpless  offspring,  helps  the  hus- 
band to  massacre  his  wife,  and  the^hild  to 
grind  the  paricidal  axe.    It  bums  up  men, 
consumes   women,  detests  life,   curses  God. 
and  despises  heaven.     It  suboriis  wltnes-ses. 
nurses  perjury,  defiles  the  Jury  box.  and  stains 
the  Judicial  erimlne.    It  degrades  the  citi- 
zen, debases  the  legislator,  dishonors  states- 
men,  and    disarms    the   patriot.    It    brings 
shame,  not  honor;  terror,  not  safety;  despair, 
not  hope;   misery,  not  happiness,  and  with 
the  malevolence  of  a  fiend,  it  calmly  sur- 
veys its  frightful  desolation,  and  unsatisfied 
with  its  havoc,  it  poisons  felicity,  kills  peace, 
ruins  morals,  blights  confidence,  slays  repu- 
tations, and  wipes  out  national  honors,  then 
curses  the  world  and  laughs  at  its  ruin. 

'Tt  does  all  that  and  more — it  murders  the 
soul.  It  is  the  son  of  villainies,  the  father  of 
all  crimes,  the  mother  of  alxDmlnations,  the 
devil's  best  friend  and  God's  worst  enemy." 

Time  has  not  changed  the  meaning  of  Col- 
onel Ingersoll's  words.  I  have  seen  even  to- 
day the  stalwart  young  athlete,  with  body 
erect,  eyes  fiashing  with  the  fire  of  enthvisl- 
asm,  perfect  features,  marble  brow,  change  to 
the  wrinkle-faced,  fiabby,  whisky-soaked 
creature,  with  the  complexion  of  plums  and 
a  nose  that  resembles  a  frozen  tomato,  the 


body    distorted    and    the    divine    qualities 

drowned  in  the  sewer  of  drink.  And  was  it 
not  that  great  British  Prime  Minister,  Dis- 
raeli, who  said  "the  youth  of  a  nation  are  the 
trvistees  of  posterity"? 

We  know  that  the  fate  of  a  nation  wlU  ulti- 
mately depend  upon  the  strength  and  health 
of  her  population.  And  we  know  that  a  na- 
tion, like  a  person,  may  drift  with  the  tides  of 
indulgence  that  end  in  obUvion  or  saU  on  the 
winds  of  self-discipline,  which  lead  to  great- 
ness. In  this  fateful  year  of  1941  our  sails 
must  be  set  to  the  purpose  of  gaining  in- 
creased strength,  essential  to  the  fulfillment 
of  America's  manifest  destiny.  So  in  these 
final  words  I  say: 

"Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  SUtel 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great! 
Humanity  with  all  Its  fears. 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate  I" 
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ARTICLE  BY  HON.  H.  B.  ROBERTS 


Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  heretofore  obtained,  I  include  the 
following  article  written  by  Hon.  H.  8. 
Roberts  and  delivered  at  the  Kansas  Day 
Society  meeting  at  Kansas  City,  Kans., 
January  23.  1941 : 


Kansas,  the  guinea  pig  of  the  world,  where 
trekked  the  falltires  and  ths  misfits  of  other 
lands.  A  promissd  lan<|  where  all  may  leave 
behind  th«^  dlsappotntmrnta,  thsir  mistakes, 
their  failures,  and  their  crtmss,  and  drsamtng. 
may  take  baart  again  for  tbcnsclvss  and 
tbclr  posterity. 

Ksnsas,  the  western  frontier,  wbers  Jour- 
nled  tba  ptonasr  mother,  leaving  relatives, 
friends,  and  memories  behind.  With  nothing 
to  sustain  her  but  the  love  a  woman  hss  for 
a  man.  her  faith  in  God.  and  her  hope  for 
the  future,  she  cast  her  lot  to  do  or  die.  Of 
such  came  the  great  empire  of  the  Middle 
West,  later  to  be  known  as  the  bread  basket 
of  the  world.  In  her  bosom  rest  the  dead 
from  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

In  her  domain  man  knew  no  distinction, 
no  caste,  and  no  royalty.  His  hardships  and 
adversities  made  him  tolerant,  hospitable,  and 
self-reliant.  His  sacrlfloes  and  his  needs 
sometimes  caused  him  to  think  and  do  fool- 
ish things.  So  much  so  that  one  of  her 
illustrious  sens  made  himself  forever  famous 
by  an  editorial  "What's  the  matter  with 
Kansas?" 

Out  of  the  ashes  of  the  past  has  come  a 
new  and  a  greater  Kansas.  The  little  white 
church  and  the  little  red  schoolhouse  dotted 
her  surface  like  so  many  stars  against  an 
azure  sky.  Her  illustrious  sons  and  daughters 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  every  field 
of  human  activity  until  It  no  longer  can  be 
asked.  "What's  the  matter  with  Kansas?" 

Kansas,  the  great,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
strong,  now  the  envy  of  the  world.  In  whose 
garden  the  dreamer  and  the  miser  toll  side 
by  side,  and  where  the  sunbeam  toys  in  dal- 
liance upon  the  morning  dew. 


i» 
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St  Lawrence  Seaway  Opposition  Is  Based 
•n  Fear  Tkat  Is  Not  Borne  Out  by 
PreTioas  Experience 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  29,  1941 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  advised  that  the  agreement  with 
Canada  on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  will 
be  signed  in  the  very  near  future.  The 
opposition  is  moving  heaven  and  earth 
to  spread  the  idea  that  this  project  would 
throw  millions  of  men  out  of  employ- 
ment, that  it  would  all  but  put  our  rail- 
roads out  of  business,  and  that  it  would 
seriously  Jeopardize  the  coal  Industry. 
Of  course,  those  who  have  given  this 
matter  any  honest  and  serious  considera- 
tion know  better  than  that.  But  they 
know  that  a  great  many  people  do  not 
or  cannot  take  time  to  gather  facts,  and 
therefore  they  can  be  misled  to  oppose 
this  undertaking. 

Every  great  improvement  has  been  bit- 
terly  opposed  by  some  group  that  were 
afraid  it  would  put  them  out  of  business. 
If  we  had  listened  to  those  that  feared 
these  dire  consequences  we  would  still  be 
using  the  horsf  or  oxen  and  the  old 
stagecoach  as  a  means  of  transportation. 
When  motor  transportation  made  prog- 
ress. It  was  feared  that  trucks  and  busses 
would  put  the  railroads  out  of  business. 
As  a  member  of  the  State  legislature,  I 
fought  with  the  railroads  against  the  en- 
croachment of  bus  and  truck  transporta- 
tion, and  I  still  believe  that  the  rail- 
roads for  many  years  faced  unfair  com- 
petition from  that  source,  because  the 
bus  and  truck  owners  did  not  pay  a  fair 
share  of  tax  when  compared  to  the  rail- 
roads. But  the  public  demand  increased 
this  mode  of  transportation,  and  gradu- 
ally the  taxes  are  being  adjusted  on  all 
transportation  systems. 

Now  the  airplane  is  coming  into  the 
picture,  and  yet  how  many  have  pro- 
tested against  the  expansion  of  that  in- 
dustry and  claiming  that  it  will  put 
others  out  of  business?  We  Just  cannot 
stop  progress,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  of 
us  want  to  stop  progress. 

When  the  Panama  Canal  was  under 
consideration,  certain  sections  of  the 
country  fought  it  bitterly.  The  railroads 
at  that  time  evldenly  had  these  same 
fears.  Tet  during  the  period  from  1916 
to  1930,  when  trafBc  on  the  Panama 
Canal  was  growing  from  3,000,000  to  30,- 
^^{00.000  tons  a  year,  the  transcontinental 
ra^poads^  showed  a  gain  In  revenue  and 
were  among  the  country's  most  prosper- 
ous carriers,  because  the  economic  de- 
velopment resulting  from  the  Canal 
brought  them  an  increased  and  more 
profitable  class  of  freight  traffic. 

So  It  is  with  the  imaginary  fear  that 

the   Atlantic    ports   will   become   ghost 

—Cities.    MayOT  LaOuardia.  of  New  York. 


In  1933  wrote  to  several  Senators  in  favor 
of  ratification  of  the  pending  treaty,  and 
I  quote  from  one  of  his  letters,  as  follows: 

No  official  study  has  ever  be<!n  made  by 
the  city  of  New  York  that  supports  the  claim 
that  completion  of  the  seaway  will  Injure 
the  commerce  and  shipping  of  our  port. 
Since  80  percent  of  the  water-borne  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  is  domestic, 
rather  than  foreign  trade,  the  expansion  of 
our  seacoast  into  the  Middle  West  will  in- 
evitably increase  the  profitcble  exchange  of 
goods  between  New  York  and  the  other  great 
American  cities  in  the  littoral  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  (seaway)  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

LaOuardia  has  not  changed  his  mind 
since  that  time.  I  am  satisfied  that  all 
who  oppose  this  because  they  honestly 
beheve  that  it  will  do  what  they  fear, 
would  change  their  minds  if  they  will 
only  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  study 
actual  facts  of  years  gone  bj*.  We  may 
temjwrarlly  delay  advancement  by  fight- 
ing more  new  developments,  but  eventu- 
ally public  opinion  and  support  will  force 
us  to  adopt  them. 

I  cannot  see  where  a  single  Industry 
or  a  single  individual  would  be  hurt  by 
completing  or  deepening  48  miles  of  the 
2,000-mile  route.  No;  it  will  bring  addi- 
tional business  into  this  country,  which 
is  bound  to  be  reflected  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  bound  to  bring  increased  business 
to  the  railroads,  because  material  and 
supplies  of  all  sorts  will  have  to  be 
shipped  Into  the  Great  L&,kes  region 
when  the  seaway  is  completed,  and  the 
building  of  vessels  gets  into  full  swing,  as 
our  Defense  Commission  indicated,  is  ab- 
solutely essential  and  necessary  for  our 
future  national  defense.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anyone  of  us  wants  to  hamper 
growth  or  expansion  in  this  country. 
Our  population  could  double  and  we 
would  not  be  overcrowded.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  stop  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  the  Lake  States  and  those  west  of 
that  region,  and  therefore  this  direct  out- 
let will  become  an  absolute  necessity, 
and  sooner  or  later  public  demand  will 
force  it  through.  Now  national  defense 
demands  that  Congress  ratify  this  agree- 
ment that  I  am  advised  will  be  submitted 
soon. 


Flood  Control  in  Mennentau  and  Ver- 
milion Basins  in  Louisiana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

u  HON.  VANCE  PLAUCH6 

or  LOUISiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  29. 1941 


Mr.  PLAUCH^.  Mr.  Sp<!aker.  I  am 
fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  this  Con- 
gress is  primarily  interested  in  legislation 
dealing  with  matters  related  to  the  vari- 
ous proUems  involved  in  our  national  de- 


fense, and  that  accordingly  the  woes  of 
any  particular  group  of  our  peoples,  and 
particularly  those  the  alleviation  of 
which  will  require  an  appropriation,  must 
necessarily  be  subordinated  to  the  inter- 
est of  our  entire  populace.  However,  I 
would  feel  that  I  was  neglecting  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  my  district  if  I 
failed  to  call  the  attention  of  this  Con- 
gress to  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
the  fiood  of  August  1940  in  the  Mermen- 
tau  and  Vermilion  basins  in  Louisiana. 

Unusually  heavy  rainfall  in  the  basins 
above-mentioned  in  August  1940.  caused 
the  inundation  of  all  or  part  of  11  of 
our  southern  Louisiana  parishes,  com- 
prising an  area  of  8,970  square  miles,  and 
having  a  1940  population  of  approxi- 
mately 400,000  people.  Pour-day  rainfall 
records  were  broken  by  the  precipitation, 
occurring  from  August  6  to  9,  inclu- 
sive, with  31.66  inches  at  Abbeville  and 
33.71  inches  at  Crowley,  La.  A  total 
of  approximately  1,973,000  acres  of  land 
within  the  combined  Mermentau  and 
Vermilion  Basins  were  inundated  by 
the  flood;  which  necessitated  the  re- 
moval of  18,000  inliabitants  of  the  inun- 
dated area  to  adjacent  towns  on  higher 
ground.  The  Board  of  State  Engineers  of 
Louisiana  estimates  the  damage  caused 
by  the  flood  at  $8,738,000,  the  principal 
loss  being  2,500,000  bushels  of  rice  and 
42.000  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Board  of  State  Engineers  of  Louisi- 
ana has  conducted  an  investigation  of 
the  situation  in  the  basins  and  has  pre- 
pared a  report  thereon,  together  with  a 
plan  to  control  floods  in  the  Mermentau 
Basin.  The  plan  suggested  is  here  repro- 
duced in  full : 

SUGGESTED    PLAN    rOR    rLOOD    CONTHOL    IN    THS 
MERMENTAU    BASIN 

The  Storm  of  August  6-10,  1940.  was  ac- 
companied by  unusually  heavy  rainfall  In 
the  Mermentau  and  the  Vermilion  Basins. 

The  flood  following  this  storm  Inundated 
1.973,000  acres  of  land  Including  the  cities  of 
Crowley,  Gueydan,  Mermentau,  Kaplan,  part 
of  Abbeville,  Lafayette,  and  many  smaller 
towns. 

The  damage  caused  by  tuls  flood  has  been 
estimated  at  $8,738,800. 

While  this  flood  was  caused  by  a  rainfall 
of  unusual  intensity  and  of  infrequent  oc- 
currence, it  has  served  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  flood-control  measures  In  the  Mermentau 
and  Vermilion  Basins. 

In  the  discussion  of  storms  and  rainfall 
which  follows,  it  is  shown  that  seven  major 
floods  have  occurred  In  the  84-year  period 
from  1856  to  date. 

Data  published  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  Miscellaneous 
Publication  No.  204.  figures  68-72,  shows  that 
for  the  crop  season  extending  from  April  to 
August.  Inclusive,  this  area  Is  subject  to 
excessive  rainstorms  averaging  one  each 
month 

This  area  Is  located  in  the  region  of  maxi- 
mum rainfall  of  the  United  States,  the  ter- 
rain is  flat  and  the  streams  Inadequate  In 
sections  to  carry  off  any  run-off  from  greater 
than  normal  rainfall.  These  conditions  mul- 
tiply the  ordinary  flood  losses  by  prolonging 
the  period  of  Inundation. 

Plans  for  flood  control  in  this  area  are 
complicated  by  the  consideration  of  the  Im- 
portant interests  of  irrigation  and  naviga- 
tion. 

This  area  is  in  the  heart  of  the  largest  rice- 
producing  section  of  the  United  States. 
Water  for  Irrigation  is  stored  In  Grand  Lake, 
White  Lake,  and  Vermilion  Bay.    Grand  Lake 
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and  White  Lake  are  downstream  from  the 
points  of  use  along  the  pdermentau  Basin  and 
Vermilion  Bay  Is  in  thje  Gulf  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Vermilion. 

This  featxire  of  storing  water  for  irrigation 
at  points  downstream  llrom  the  points  of  xise 
is  unique  to  this  locality  and  is  feasible  due 
to  the  flat  slopes  of  the  Mermentau  and 
Vermilion  Rivers,  whlqh  permit  the  stored 
waters  to  be  drawn  upstream  by  pumping 
from  the  rivers.  Neither  of  these  streams 
has  enough  minimum  headwater  flow  during 
the  rice-growing  season  to  provide  sufficient 
water  for  irrigation.      j 

The  Mermentau  River  dischargee  into 
Grand  Lake  and  Grand  Lake  discharges  partly 
Into  White  Lake  and  pajrtly  through  the  lower 
Mermentau  River  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
below  Grand  Chenier;.  The  discharge  of 
fresh  water  Into  Graid  and  White  Lakes 
is  relied  on  to  flush  oit  the  brackish  water 
or  salt  water  which  had  been  drawn  into 
these  lakes  by  the  drajv-down  due  to  Irriga- 
tion during  the  prewious  season.  When 
pumping  from  the  Mermentau  lowers  Grand 
Lake,  water  is  drawn  into  the  lake  from 
White  Lake  and  through  the  lower  Mermen- 
tau from  the  Gulf.  This  salt  water  from 
the  Gulf  eventually  miakes  the  water  of  the 
lakes  and  the  Mermen^u  River  unfit  for  use 
on  the  rice  crop.  | 

Similarly,  the  Vem^lUon  discharges  Into 
Vermilion  Bay — a  partljy  protected  arm  of  the 
Gulf — end  the  discharge  of  the  Vermilion 
freshens  tbe  waters  of  tthe  bay  until  the  flow 
Is  reversed  by  pumplnjg  from  the  Vermilion 
when  salt  water  enteijs  tbe  bay  from  West 
Ciote  Blanche  Bay  and  Southwest  Pass.  This 
pass  Is  said  to  be  the  {h-lnelpal  source  of  salt 
water  into  the  bay.     I 

Considerable  quaniltlea  of  water  are 
pumped  from  the  Miermentau  and  trans- 
ported by  canals  to  the  Vermilion  Basin  for 
irrigation  purposes. 

The  storage  of  water  In  Grand  and  White 


Lakes  is  limited  to  the 


natural  stage  in  these 


lakes  by  consideration  pf  drainage  and  by  the 
use  of  the  adjoining  marshes  for  grazing 
large  numbers  of  cattl*. 

A  suggested  plan  for  flood  control  In  the 
Mermentau  consists  ojf  the  following  prin- 
cipal features: 

1.  Channel  enlargement  of  the  Mermentau 
River. 

2.  A  control  structiire  In  the  Mermentau 


below  Grand  Lake  and 


above  Grand  Chenlere 


to  prevent  salt-water  intrusion  Into  Grand 
Lake  from  the  enlarge)!  channel  of  the  Mer- 
mentau. 


3.  Construction  of 
Lake  to  White  Lake 
to  Vermilion  Bay. 
to  be  of  sufficient  sL 


The  above  plan, 


report  to  the  Chief 


channel  from  Grand 
ind  from  White  Lake 
lis  channel  preferably 

to  pass  all  ordinary 


flood  discharges  of  tie  Mermentau. 

Additional  work  tlat  would  not  be  re- 
quired solely  'n  the  Interest  of  flood  control 
but  which  would  be  n<  cessary  for  full  benefit 
to  the  area  to  be  protected  from  flood  dam- 
age and  which  depends  for  existence  and  de- 
velopment upon  irrigation  would  include  the 
following  features: 

1.  The  closvire  of  Sduthwest  Pass  between 
the  mainland  and  Marsh  Island 

2.  A  control  structure  in  the  channel  con- 
necting White  Lake  with  Vermilion  Bay. 
This  structure  would  serve  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  Intrusion  of  salt  water  from 
Vermilion  Bay. 

In  addition  to  the  i  bove  structures,  it  has 
been  suggested  by  some  of  the  local  interests 
that  It  would  be  desirable  to  locate  an  addi- 
tional control  structure  in  the  channel  be- 
tween White  Lake  anl  Grand  Lake. 


together  with  a  re- 


port of  the  investigation,  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  distri  :t  engineer.  New  Or- 
leans district,  who  'rtll  shortly  make  his 


of  Engineers.    Upon 


this  report  will  be  based  proposed  legis 


lation  which,  I  sincerely  trust,  will  for- 
ever prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  untold 
human  misery  and  suffering  which  was 
caused  by  this  Inundation  of  southwest 
Louisiana  in  August  1940. 


Lend-lease  BiU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BARRY 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  29. 1941 


Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  statement 
made  by  me  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs: 

When  I  requested  permission  to  appear  be- 
fore thu  committee.  I  intended  to  voice  aev- 
eral  objections  to  this  bill  which  here  al- 
ready been  tborotighly  discussed  by  previous 
witnesses,  I  will  therefore  confine  tny  re- 
marks to  one  amendment  which  I  will  re- 
spectfully recommend  and  to  a  reply  to  one 
Important  question  which.  I  believe  was 
asked  of  Colonel  Lindbergh  by  my  friend 
from  Texas   [Mr.  Johnson |. 

In  order  to  support  my  proposed  amend- 
ment. I  wish  to  quote  briefly  from  page  13, 
paragraph  2  of  Senate  Report  1615.  a  cocu- 
ment  approved  unanimously  by  the  Senate 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  last  May  16: 

"Our  country  is  almost,  but  not  quite,  self- 
sufficient  in  raw  materials.  No  other  coun- 
try In  the  world  can  match  us  In  thlp  re- 
spect. If  we  succeed  in  maintaining  friendly 
relations  with  our  neighbors  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, in  keeping  open  our  trade  routes  to 
South  America  and  especially  of  command- 
ing the  Caribbean  Sea  which  insures  our 
access  to  all  the  Caribbean  countries,  and 
via  Panama  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  our  self-sufficiency  Is  almost  com- 
plete. 

"At  the  present  time  three  of  the  most  im- 
portant strategic  raw  materials  which  must 
be  obtained  from  sources  outside  this  hem- 
isphere are  manganese,  rubber  and  tin  In 
1937,  75  percent  of  our  manganese  was  pro- 
cured from  abroad.  Over  90^  percent  of  our 
rubber — about  500.000  tons  per  year— was 
obtained  from  the  Singaix)re  Dutch  East 
Indies  area.  About  92  percent  of  our  tin 
was  also  obtained  from  this  area. 

"Undoubtedly  it  would  take  many  years 
and  considerable  sums  of  money  to  develop 
avaUable  sources  of  supply  for  these  and 
other  essential  raw  materials  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. Large  sums  have  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  build  up  a  reserve  supply  of  these 
materials  to  meet  our  short-range  needs. 

"An  Important  question  which  this  Nation 
may  be  forced  to  face  In  this  very  near 
futxire  is  this:  Shall  we  build  up  our  Navy 
and  other  defense  forces  to  the  strength 
necessary  to  defend  adequately  all  of  these 
far-flung  trade  routes,  or  shall  we  acquire 
stock  pUes  of  essential  raw  materials  and 
devote  our  energies  and  our  resources  to  de- 
veloping the  sources  of  supply  for  these 
essential  materials  which  are  avaUable  In 
this  hemisphere?" 

In  my  opinion,  we  are  today  facing  the 
question  propounded  by  the  Senate  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  a  little  more  than  6 
months  ago,  and  In  view  of  the  time  ele- 


ment, and  tf  we  are  really  In  peril,  there 
Is  no  choice  for  us.  but  to  acquire  large 
supplies  of  essential  raw  materials  that  we 
Import  from  other  hemispheres  immediately. 
Therefore,  I  suggest  that  H.  R.  ITTfJ  be 
amended  so  that  the  President  Is  restricted 
to  exchanging  whatever  we  give  to  Great 
Britain  for  critical  raw  materials  which  the 
British  Emp.re  possesses  in  abundance  and 
which  this  Nation  vitally  needs,  such  as. 
manganese,  chromium,  rubber,  tin,  and 
nickel,  and  for  British  Islands  In  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  which  could  be  of  use  as 
defense  bases. 

If  the  future  might  tufortunately  mean 
a  hostile  Europe  and  Asia  for  this  Nation, 
the  lack  of  these  critical  raw  materials  could 
be  of  serious  Importance  to  us.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  we  are  purchasing  some  of  these 
raw  materials  through  a  subsidiary  corpora- 
tion of  the  R.  F.  C.  now  So  why  not  give 
the  British  whatever  weapons  of  war  we  can 
spare  in  exchange  for  them,  instead  of  Amer- 
ican dollars?  Let  us  give  the  American  tax- 
payers Just  a  little  consideration.  If  H.  R. 
1776  pa.'ses  as  drafted  the  American  taxpay- 
ers will  be  paying  not  on!y  for  the  raw  ma- 
terials but  for  the  Brltl.«.h  war  from  now 
on.  Furthermore,  if  we  lease  or  lend  our 
weapons  without  adequate  security  or  give 
them  away,  this  Nation  then,  by  Implica- 
tion, admiu  that  this  war  Is  our  war:  and  in 
tbe  event  the  honorable  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  declare  war  now.  It  Is  not  in  kreplng 
with  the  great  traditions  of  this  Nation  to 
have  someone  else  fight  iU  battles  So  much 
for  that. 

Now.  tbe  qtiestkm  as  to  whether  this  Na- 
tion can  survive  economically  with  Kurope 
and  Asia  dominated  by  totalitarian  powers 
has  been  asked  by  this  committee.  It  Is  a 
most  vital  question,  becatise  If  the  answer  Is 
no.  as  given  by  Mr.  WlUkle,  then  we  should 
go  to  war  with  all  the  Axis  Powers,  plus 
Soviet  Russia,  as  a  matter  of  self  preserva- 
tion. In  answer  to  that  query,  I  seriously 
ask  you  to  consider  the  following  facts: 

We  are  and  have  been  for  years  selling 
Japan  more  and  buying  more  from  her  than 
has  any  other  nation  in  the  world  In  1939, 
Japan  bought  merchandise  from  the  United 
States  in  the  amount  of  847,453.000  yen  and 
we  sold  It  goods  for  which  they  paid  594,- 
252.000  yen  In  1937.  Japan  bought  1.269.- 
542,000  yen  worth  of  merchandise  from  the 
United  States  and  sold  it  639.428,000  yen 
worth.  According  to  Upton  Close,  authority 
on  Japan,  its  labor  costs  are  approximately 
one-third  of  labor  costs  In  America  and  one- 
half  of  labor  costs  In  England  or  Europe. 

In  the  year  1937,  we  were  the  second  most 
Important  trading  nation  with  Soviet  Russia. 
We  imported  from  them  244.306,000  rubles" 
worth  of  goods  and  exported  134.412.000 
rubles'  worth.  If  you  can  see  any  potential 
difference  between  Naal-Germany  and  Com- 
munist Russia,  then  you  are  capable  of  split- 
ting an  atom. 

In  1937  and  1938,  we  bought  from  Italy 
and  sold  her  more  goods  than  any  other  na- 
tion except  Germany.  England  came  next 
after  us.  Italy  Imported  from  the  United 
States  in  1937.  1.539,056.000  lire  worth  of 
goods  and  exported  783,362.000  lire  worth  to 
us.  In  1938  our  exports  to  Italy  totaled 
1.815,712.000  lire  and  our  Imports  from  there 
773.518.000  lire.  It  Is  hardly  necessary  to 
menUon  that  Italy  has  been  totalitarUn  for 
some  time. 

Now  let  us  consider  India.  I  believe  It  is 
Important  to  take  Into  account  that  this 
Nation  not  only  does  some  trading  with 
India  but  also  the  fact  that  India  Is  Great 
Britain's  wealthiest  possession.  In  India, 
workers  are  the  lowest  paid  in  the  world 
with  the  exception  cd  China,  which  la  alao 
Incidentally  a  part  of  our  world  and  a 
country  with  whom  we  trade.  According  to 
John  Gunther's  Inside  of  Asia,  the  Juto 
workers  of  indla  recelvt  tl.ao  per  week,  tbm 
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taxtUe  vorken  avermg*  tl85  per  week,  the 
InduetrUl  workers  $135  per  week,  coal  mln- 
en  tO.lO  per  day.  and  children  $0.10  to  10.75 
per  month.  Is  It  any  surprise  that  the  Jute 
mllla  pay  dividends  of  50  percent  and  the 
textile  mills  100  percent?  Further,  don't  (or- 
gtt  that  India,  with  lU  population  of  more 
than  350.000.000  Is  part  of  our  sister  de- 
mocracy, the  British  Empire,  and  that  we  have 
been  competing  In  this  world  with  it  for 
tome  time  (cotton,  wheat,  sugar.  Jute,  to- 
taceo,  ooal,  and  petroleum). 

The  last  coimtry  I  wish  to  bring  to  your 
attention  is  Nazi  Germany.  In  1937  she  Im- 
ported from  us  goods  In  the  anu>unt  of 
381.900.000  marks  and  exported  to  us  goods 
worth  a08.800.000  marks.  In  1938,  Ger- 
many Imported  American  goods  In  the 
amount  of  454.500.000  marks  and  exported 
goods  worth  157,300.000  marks  to  us.  Dur- 
ing these  a  years  before  the  war,  the  United 
States  ranked  second  only  to  Great  Britain 
In  commerce  with  our  totalitarian  rival,  and 
you  will  remember  that  Hitler  was  In  power 
since  January   1933. 

The  contention  that  this  Nation  cannot 
survive  economically  If  totalitarian  nations 
•re  dominant  In  Europe  and  Asia  Is  not 
founded  In  fact.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
jantlre  foreign  trade  In  Europe  and  Asia.  Af- 
rica, and  Oceania  amounts  to  less  than 
$3,000,000,000  a  year,  which  Is  about  3  per- 
cent of  our  national  income,  and  If  we  so 
desired  we  could  be  self-sufficient  on  this 
Western  Hemisphere.  There  is  no  need, 
however,  for  this  Nation  having  to  Isolate 
Itself  economically  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
as  experience  proves  that  we  can  compete 
successfully  with  any  nation  regardless  of 
Its  political  set-up  or  wage  scale. 

The  assertion  that  we  would  siiffer  eco- 
nomic strangulation  if  Germany  were  domi- 
nant In  Europe  Is  made  by  those  who  are 
either  badly  Informed  as  to  elementary  facts 
regarding  world  trade  or  by  those  .who  are 
determined  to  get  us  into  this  war  by  fright- 
ening us  into  believing  that  our  destiny  Is 
Inseparably  tied  up  with  a  British  victory. 


National  Youth  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  LARRABEE 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  29, 1941 


LETTER   FROM   ADMINISTRATOR  OF  NA- 
TIONAL YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 


BCr.  LARRABEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  desire  to  include  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived, as  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  from  Hon.  Aubrey 
Williams,  Administrator  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration.  The  letter  briefly 
and  pointedly  explains  the  views  of  ofll- 
dals  of  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion concerning  a  bill.  H.  R.  1100.  which 
has  recently  been  introduced  in  the 
House,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education,  and  which  bill  proposes  to 
establish  a  new  form  of  National  Youth 
Administration  and  appropriate  the  sum 
4it  $500,000,000  for  its  operation  during 
the  first  year.  I  believe  the  membership 


of  the  House  will  find  the  following  state- 
ment most  interesting: 

Fll>IJ*f.  SSCUBITT  ACBfCT, 

National  Yottth  Administiutiok, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  27,  1941. 
The  Honorable  VtTtLLiAM  H.  Larrabez.  M.  C, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Education, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washin{rton.  D.  C. 

Mt  Deab  Ms.  LAaBABzz:  I  am  in  receipt  of 
your  ktter  with  reference  to  bill  H.  R.  1100, 
Seventy-seventh  Congress,  Introduced  by 
Representative  Marcantonio. 

I  have  read  the  bill  very  carefully  and 
find  much  In  it  that  Is  confusing  and  Im- 
possible of  administration.  It  provides, 
among  other  things,  for  the  appointment  of 
a  National  Board  of  Directors,  composed  of 
nine  members,  whose  duties,  as  I  under- 
stand It,  Include  the  determination  of  poli- 
cies of  the  agency.  This,  I  feel,  is  an  im- 
possible arrangement  and  would  result  In 
chaos  and  Inaction.  It  also  provides  for 
the  obtalnment  of  not  less  than  $12.50  per 
week  per  person,  and  while  I  am  in  favor  of 
employment  of  young  people  at  a  wage,  I 
know  from  experience  that  this  would  not 
be  advisable  and  would  only  result  in  build- 
ing up  barriers  against  the  employment  of 
any  young  people.  Also,  in  the  jxjint  of  pro- 
viding work  for  students  while  In  school  a 
minimum  rate  of  »50  cents  per  hovir  is  In- 
dicated, and  here  again  I  think  this  would 
preclude  the  employment  of  large  numbers 
of  young  people  in  many  Institutions  of  the 
country. 

With  regard  to  the  bill  In  general,  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  sponsored  by  the  now  dis- 
credited American  Youth  Ckingress,  and  In 
reading  through  it  it  seems  to  me  to  have  great 
possibilities  of  confusing  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people  because 
of  the  use  of  the  existing  National  Youth 
Administration's  title. 

The  American  Youth  Congress  In  recent 
months  has  been  carrying  on  activities  which, 
in  my  estimation,  are  deliberately  calculated 
to  divide  and  confuse  public  opUiion  on  the 
prcblems  of  youth  as  well  as  other  elements 
of  the  Nation;  the  very  fact  that  they  would 
take  the  name  of  the  present  National  Youth 
Administration  and  use  It  in  this  bill  as  the 
title  of  the  agency  they  are  proposing  Is  to 
me  evidence  of  this.  I  think  this  whole  meas- 
ure Is  an  underhanded  attack  upon  the 
existing  efforts  of  the  Government  to  do 
something  for  young  people. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AuBEEY  Williams,  Administrator. 


Anodier  New  Deal  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF  roAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  January  29. 1941 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  8  years  of  the  New  Deal 
regime,  many  records  have  been  estab- 
lished which  have  characterized  this  ad- 
ministration as  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary in  our  country's  history. 

There  were  1.111,530  employees  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  November  30,  1940,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  Just  issued  by  the 


United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 
This  is  an  increase  of  25,359  over  the 
preceding  month,  and  a  gain  of  176,532 
during  the  12-month  period. 

The  pay  roll  for  November  1940,  totaled 
$168,388,802,  while  for  the  934.998  civil 
employees  in  November  of  1939  the  pay 
roll  amounted  to  $141,655,306,  showing 
an  increase  in  the  monthly  pay  roll  of 
$26,733,496  during  the  year. 

The  reorganization  act,  designed  to 
effect  economy  and  efficiency  through 
consolidations  '  the  Federal  adminis- 
trative services,  became  effective  July  1, 
1939.  when  there  were  925,260  employees. 
Seventeen  months  later  the  total  had 
increased  to  1,111,530,  a  gain  of  186.270 
employees,  involving  a  monthly  salary 
increase  of  $28,248,269.  Upon  this  basis, 
it  now  requires  $338,979,228  additional 
to  meet  the  annual  pay  roll  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  executive  branch. 

Naturally  the  defense  preparations  of 
the  past  several  months  have  been  par- 
tially responsible  for  this  drastic  in- 
crease in  personnel,  but  this  record 
shows  that  the  much  heralded  reorgan- 
ization program  has  not  accomplished 
the  purposes  outlined  for  it  by  admin- 
istration sponsors.  Since  the  act  became 
operative,  there  have  been  29,100  em- 
ployees added  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia alone. 

The  peak  of  employment  in  the  exec- 
utive branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  the  World  War  was  917,776 
on  November  11,  1918.  This  shows  that 
New  Deal  bureaucracy  already  can  claim 
to  have  surpassed  the  war  record  by 
193,754  employees,  while  this  country  is 
enjoying  peace.  This  is  additional  evi- 
dence of  what  may  be  expected  if  the 
country  Is  plunged  into  warfare,  and 
reflects  to  some  extent  the  costly  and 
burdensome  machine  which  has  been 
created  to  administer  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

And  Thomas  Jefferson  declared  that 
government  is  best  which  governs  least. 


Must  Vote  Aid  to  Great  Britain  Quickly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  HAROLD  CLUETT 

OF  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  29. 1941 


Mr.  CLUETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  accorded,  I  desire  to  join  with  many 
other  colleagues  in  urging  immediate  ac- 
tion on  House  bill  1776,  known  as  the 
measure  to  authorize  material  aid  to 
Great  Britain  in  this  direful  extremity  of 
her  people. 

In  presenting  this  proposal  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  has  spoken  in  words 
which  every  citizen  in  every  station 
should  clearly  understand. 

In  this  connection,  there  Is  one  fact 
upon  which  we  all  agree.  This  session 
of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  will  not 


only  be  epochal  but 


body  first  convened 
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will  prove  the  most 


momentous  since  our  national  legislative 


152  jrears  ago. 


I  make  this  declaration  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  session  in  my  concept 
of  historical  sequence. 

Grave  problems  confronted  our  first 
Congresses,  it  is  tru ;,  but  the  course  had 
been  carefully  mapped  by  such  Immortal 
patriots  as  Washiniton,  Adams,  Jeffer- 
•on.  Monroe,  and  Hamilton,  as  well  as 
Langdon  of  New  Hampshire,  Muhlen- 
berg of  Pennsylva  lia,  Richard  Henry 
Lee  of  Virginia,  ard  Trumbull  of  Con- 
necticut. Inspired  by  the  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism they  had  tlie  star  of  liberty  and 
democratic  freedoni  as  their  guide. 

In  the  sixties,  the  questions  were  in- 
ternal in  a  crucial  period,  but  from  it 
our  Nation  emerged  stronger  and 
greater. 

In  1916-18.  when  war  clouds  hovered 
low  over  our  peopl(!,  and  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  vort;x  of  the  European 
conflict,  our  Allies  were  clearly  defined, 
and  we  were  able  ti>  measure  in  advance 
every  step  taken. 

Now,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury later,  after  ha  zing  participated  in  a 
European  war  that  was  heralded  as  the 
end  of  all  internecine  conflicts  abroad, 
we  stand  today  uix)n  the  brink  of  an 
abysmal  future,  with  shattered  and 
pleading  democracies  of  the  world  ap- 
pealing to  us  for  ad  to  save  them  from 
a  barbaric  and  ruthless  hand,  to  help 
them  preserve  eveything  that  is  cher- 
ished by  us  as  a  liberty-loving  people, 
and  upon  which  wi>  have  builded  as  the 
greatest  nation  upon  the  globe. 

Every  Member  oj  Congress  should  now 
be  conscious  of  thei  grave  responsibilities 
that  the  exigencies  >  and  emergencies  of 
the  hour  have  plt.ced  upon  his  or  her 
shoulders,  in  meeting  this  paramount 
issue  in  our  Nation 's  history. 

The  President  has  rightly,  under  pow- 
ers imposed  by  th;  Constitution,  placed 
the  question  squa:ely  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

Our  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
rightly  given  every  spokesman  for  every 
school  of  political  j  philosophy  equal  op- 
portimity  to  be  leard.  The  report  of 
this  committee,  comprising  as  it  does 
Members  of  Congr  >ss  from  a  majority  of 
the  48  States,  wLl  soon  be  before  the 
House. 

It  must  not  be  oirerlooked,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  the  position  we  took  in 
world  affairs  duiiig  the  last  campaign 
influenced  our  co  iistltuents  to  send  us 
here  to  carry  ihx)  effect  the  pledges 
made. 

Each  and  every  one  of  us,  therefore, 
should  contribute  (if  our  best  in  mind  and 
effort  in  solving:  the  tremendously 
weighty  problems  jfacing  us.  We  should 
become  active  ind  articulate.  We 
should  so  become,  not  only  because  our 
individual  vote  may  turn  the  scale  of 
legislation  one  wiiy  or  another,  but  in 
such  a  manner  tliat  our  influence  may 
be  felt  around  the  world  in  the  decisions 
we  make,  in  acccrdance  with  our  con- 
sciences. 

Events  in  this  qlsls  are  moving  swiftly. 
The  significance  of  our  everyday  actions 
are  palpably  apparent.    Of  one  thing  we 


are  certain:  Speed  In  our  decisions  and 
putting  tiiem  into  effect  is  the  essence. 
Above  all  let  there  be  UtUe  partisanship 
in  our  decision.  Let  us  have  a  common 
and  sincere  determination  to  solve  all 
our  problems  with  reasonable  dispatch. 

Our  friends  across  the  sea  are  eagerly 
watching  our  every  move.  They  are  be- 
ing bombed  and  shelled.  Mothers  with 
babes  in  their  arms  are  being  slaugh- 
tered. Innocent  children  are  the  victims 
of  this  reign  of  terror  and  carnage. 

Though  thousands  are  losing  their  lives 
in  this  merciless  warfare,  those  who  re- 
main in  the  shambles  are  carrying  on 
with  a  courage  and  determination  which 
will  Incarnate  them  as  heroes  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world. 

How  can  we,  therefore,  delay  for  1 
day  the  help  for  which  they  are  begging 
and' which  they  sorely  need? 

We  know  and  we  must  fully  realize  that 
every  possible  assistance  has  been  pledged. 
It  is  for  us  to  see  to  it,  as  the  chosen  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  in  this  great 
lawmaking  body,  that  this  aid  goes 
quickly  and  without  stint. 

The  ultimate  in  the  plight  of  Britain 
may  not  have  been  reached.  The  loss  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  their 
shipping  facilities  may  cause  a  suffering 
from  lack  of  food  suiH)lies  that  only  this 
Nation  can  supply. 

Arms  and  ammunition  may  be  only 
secondary  In  this  hour  of  peril.  But  we 
know  that  our  Government  in  this  very 
moment  is  devising  ways  and  means  to 
alleviate  the  situation. 

In  this  connection,  I  desire  to  say  that 
despite  the  very  free  discussion  in  the 
press  and  expressions  for  and  against  the 
measure,  doubt  was  raised  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  legislation  in  its  original  form. 

I  declare  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  does  not 
desire  a  victory  for  Great  Britain  and  the 
overthrow  of  Hitlerism  and  that  for 
which  it  stands.  The  sum  and  substance 
of  the  proposal  before  us  is,  consequently, 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  vote  aid,  to 
accomplish  objectives  that  we  all  desire, 
but  at  the  same  time  surrender  legislative 
prerogatives  that  we  cherish  and  which 
we  hesitate  to  relinquish. 

Therefore  we  must  find  a  road  that 
leads  to  compromise. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  offered  to 
make  the  bill  less  severe  in  its  require- 
ments. I  know  it  is  the  hope  of  many 
that  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  fol- 
low in  its  entirety  suggestions  that  we 
place  such  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man 
and  for  an  unlimited  period. 

I  believe  this  power  should  not  be 
granted  for  more  than  2  years.  I  believe 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy 
should  give  notice  to  Congress  when.  In 
their  opinion,  our  national  defense  may 
be  placed  in  Jeopardy  by  relinquishing 
armaments  of  defense  or  war  of  any 
nature. 

I  believe  that  a  conunission  of  six  Mem- 
bers from  the  Senate  and  six  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  be 
appointed  an  advisory  board  to  the 
President. 

The  President  has  stated  that  Con- 
gress, having  the  power  of  authorization 
and  appropriation,  may  act  as  a  check  on 
any  unwise  move.    But  lessons  from  the 


past  ten  us  it  Is  a  certainty  that  such  a 
move  will  be  made  before  any  opportu- 
nity is  given  even  to  request  these  re- 
straints. Perhaps,  in  the  final  analysis. 
public  opinion  would  guide  our  deliber- 
atloos. 

We  have  the  President's  pledge  thiit^ 
he  will  not  send  the  Army,  the  Navy,  or 
the  air  forces  to  fight  in  foreign  lands 
beyond  the  Americas  except  in  case  of 
attack.  We  must  assume  that  this  pledge 
will  not  be  violated.  Again,  is  there  to 
be  a  long  debate  on  this  bill  as  to  whether 
or  not  international  law  is  to  t>e  flouted? 

We  have  already  sent  Great  Britain 
destroyers,  hundreds  of  fighting  planes, 
and  all  the  implements  of  war  we  could 
spare.  I  do  not  want  to  see  us  hesitate 
now  until  the  very  limit  of  our  help  has 
been  reached. 

No  longer  do  we  hear  the  warning 
"short  of  war."  Was  that  meaning  ever 
clear?  Can  .one  nation  ctudlenge  an- 
other without  the  risk  of  conflict? 

We  do  not  propose  to  declare  war  on 
any  nation,  but  if  our  assistance  to  Great 
Britain  means  a  challenge  from  Germany 
or  Japan,  we  shall  be  here  to  meet  and 
resist  it  with  all  the  resources  and  deter- 
mination of  1404)00,000  people. 

There  exists  a  small  minority  in  this 
Congress,  people  guided  by  respected  and 
noble  Ideals,  who  oppose  the  help  we  have 
given  and  propose  to  give.  They  have  a 
right  to  so  express  themselves,  but  I  be- 
lieve they  are  doing  a  great  disservice  to 
the  cause  of  our  national  defense  as  well 
as  our  determination  to  help  those  fight- 
ing for  us  across  the  seas. 

We  Members  of  Congress  have  received 
letter  after  letter  containing  the  thought 
and  injunction  that  we  should  refrain 
from  all  this  war  hysteria.  How  can  the 
United  States  be  invaded  t)y  a  foreign  foe 
thousands  of  miles  away?  they  ask  in  a 
spirit  of  sincerity.  Of  course,  this  kind 
of  reasoning  is  absurd,  as  so  ably  em- 
phasized in  the  President's  address  to  the 
Congress. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  it  is  ad- 
mitted, the  United  States  has  every  rea- 
son to  fear  the  course  of  action  of  every 
country  in  Central  and  South  America 
and  Mexico  if  Hitler  should  defeat  the 
democracies  of  Europe. 

While  we  applaud  the  efforts  of  the 
administration,  and  particularly  our  very 
able  and  careful  Secretary  of  State,  Cor- 
dell  Hull,  we  cannot  t>e  certain  of  ttie 
loyalty  of  these  countries  to  us  if  Hitler- 
ism should  prevail. 

My  reply  to  all  dogma  and  criticism 
of  this  bill  is  that  today  the  Americas  are 
in  grave  danger;  that  we  stand  alone 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  and  in 
smug  complacency  declare  that  all  of 
this  world  tragedy  of  dying  nations  and 
dying  men,  women,  and  children  is  none 
of  our  business.  I  do  not  know  the  atti- 
tude today  of  a  single  Member  of  Con- 
gress exept  what  I  have  seen  published. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  that  is  mine  in 
solving  with  Justice  tbe  problems  which 
must  now  come  before  us  all 

I  am  convinced  we  must  speak  and  act 
as  Americans  and  not  as  partisans.  I 
have  faith  that  right  and  not  might  will 
guide  our  deliberations. 
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I  have  pledged  myself,  as  I  know  every- 
one of  us  has  pledged  herself  or  himself, 
that  we  shall  not  vote  to  send  our  boys  to 
fight  overseas  but  to  train  and  equip 
them  to  protect  our  own  land. 

My  reason  is  that  should  any  nation 
in  the  world  threaten  or  intimidate  us 
that  we  must  be  prepared.  "Riat  is 
the  will  and  determination  of  our  own 
people  emphatically  and  unequivocally 
expressed.  Therefore,  let  us  put  into 
practice  this  will,  by  a  high  resolve  to 
stamp  out  subversive  activities,  and  to 
see  to  it  that  capital  and  labor  do  not 
impede  for  a  single  day  production  for 
national  defense. 

The  might  of  an  aroused  public  opin- 
ion will  not  countenance  strikes  or  lock- 
outs which  should  and  can  be  settled 
by  arbitration,  if  not  by  the  Gtovemment 
itself.  As  Mr.  Knudsen,  cochairman  of 
the  National  IDefense  Commission,  so 
aptly  stated  recently:  "The  law  gives 
labor  the  right  to  organize.  The  idea 
that  a  job  in  a  plant  entitles  its  holder 
to  ownership  of  the  plant  belongs  in 
Russia  and  not  over  here.  The  slow- 
down is  criminal  and  the  strike  is 
stupid." 

I  am  definitely  convinced  that  indus- 
try as  a  whole  does  not  wish  unrea- 
sonable profits  as  a  result  of  this  emer- 
gency. If  anyone  is  so  selfishly  un- 
patriotic as  to  entertain  such  a  wish,  let 
us  see  that  he  does  not  get  it. 

I  admit  that  our  output  of  war  mate- 
rials has  been  disappointing,  but  every 
day  shows  improvement,  and  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  tremendous 
task  that  was  confronted  in  gearing 
peacetime  production  to  the  high  tempo 
of  a  wartime  basis.  Our  program  no 
doubt  was  beyond  any  probability  of  ful- 
fillment. It  was  impossible  to  pass  at 
once  from  peaq^ime  to  wartime  pro- 
duction, but  I  have  faith  in  the  genius  of 
the  leaders  of  American  Industry,  and, 
while  the  next  few  weeks  and  months  are 
filled  with  anxiety  lest  we  be  too  late,  I 
feel  that  our  efforts  will  succeed. 

There  are  far-reaching  and  vital  prob- 
lems which  are  closely  related  to  national 
defense  that  must  be\solved  at  this  the 
first  session  of  the  Sevehty-seventh  Con- 
gress. They  are  problems  not  alone  of 
production,  but  cf  almost  equal  impor- 
tance. 

We  are  facing  a  high  debt,  far  beyond 
our  wildest  dreams  of  a  year  ago.  No 
one  will  begrudge  our  appropriations  for 
defense  or  a  great  burden  of  taxation 
equitably  distributed,  but  we  still  have 
the  power  to  economize  on  nonessentials. 
and  these  savings  must  begin  right  at 
home. 

What  greater  service  can  we  render 
in  this  critical  hour  than  to  forego  per- 
sonal advantages  and  to  make  sacrifices 
for  the  sake  cf  a  strengthened  Treasury? 
This  crisis  will  strain  our  financial  fabric 
more  than  ever  before  and  be  a  greater 
drain  ujwn  our  resources.  They  are  now 
almost  at  the  breaking  point.  We  must 
therefore  imite  and  thrust  aside  par- 
tisanship for  the  greater  good. 

I  feel  that  much  legislation  enacted 
during  the  past  4  to  8  years  must  have 
our  earnest  thought.  Many  of  these  laws 
should  be  revised,  if  not  repealed.    We 


should  take  into  consideration  phases  of 
the  Labor  Relations  Act,  the  Logan- 
Walter  bill,  and  the  vast  financial  powers 
given  to  the  President. 

Our  house  must  be  put  In  order  if  we 
are  to  attain  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number  of  our  people,  and  the 
need  for  such  revised  legislation  must 
not  be  overlooked  even  in  this  emergency. 

In  other  words,  our  internal  economy 
must  not  be  set  aside  while  we  are  en- 
gaged in  the  greatest  peacetime  effort 
this  Nation  has  ever  witnessed.  Letters 
that  you  and  I  as  Members  of  Congress 
have  received  indicate  that  people  are 
amazed  at  our  sudden  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  Great  Britain. 

"Why  don't  we  let  them  fight  their 
own  battles?"  and  "Why  get  the  United 
States  mixed  up  in  foreign  troubles?"  are 
frequent  questions.  They  say,  "We  are 
safe  or  can  make  ourselves  safe,  and  let 
us  keep  out  of  the  whole  foreign  mess." 

To  these  people  I  reply: 

"Which  is  the  better  for  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  this  Republic— to  await 
the  outcome  of  Great  Britain's  heroic 
struggle,  of  which  no  one  with  any  cer- 
tainty can  predict  the  result,  or  to  give 
her  aid  now  to  the  very  limit  of  our 
resources?" 

My  answer  is  the  latter  method.  I  be- 
lieve with  those  eminently  qualified  to 
know — generals  of  the  Army,  admirals  of 
the  Navy,  and  high  administration  oflB- 
cials  from  the  President  down — that  not 
to  help  Great  Britain  now  to  the  utmost 
would  place  this  country  in  the  most 
dangerous  position  in  all  her  history. 
America  wishes  to  live  in  peace. 

America  has  a  heritage  to  protect  and 
to  hand  down  to  future  generations.  We 
must  not  fail  in  that  duty.  What  we  do 
now  may  prove  to  be  the  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Those  free 
peoples  and  those  now  under  the  domina- 
tion of  Hitler  are  looking  to  us  for  aid — 
aid  quickly  given  and  without  thought  of 
reward  save  that  of  helping  to  restore 
good  will  among  all  nations. 

It  is  a  struggle  and  sacrifice  that  we 
must  meet  squarely  and  not  evade.  The 
whole  world  is  watching  what  we  do 
here.  I  feel  that  we  will  not  fail  in  the 
tasks  before  us.  I  believe  that  democracy 
and  the  things  that  have  made  us  a 
great  nation  will  live  on;  that  the  citadel 
of  liberty  established  here  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  will  survive. 


No  Blank  Check 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF  Missoxmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  January  29, 1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM    ST.    LOUIS    POST- 
DISPATCH 


Mr.  PLOESER.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Journalistic  ball  of  fame  the  memory  of 


Joseph  Piilitzer  stands  enshrined  for 
eternity. 

We  have  had  other  great  editors  in  St. 
Louis,  but  his  life  and  work  lives  on  today 
in  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch,  which  he 
founded  in  1878. 

In  retiring  from  the  active  manage- 
ment of  this  great  newspaper  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  1907.  Mr.  Pulitzer  declared  the 
Post-Dispatch  "would  never  belong  to 
any  party — always  remain  devoted  to  the 
public  welfare." 

In  the  recent  national  election  the 
Post-Dispatch  supported  the  candidacy 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Today 
their  devotion  to  the  public  welfare  is 
exemplified  by  the  editorial  of  Friday, 
January  24,  entitled  "No  Blank  Check," 
which  follows: 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  January 
24,  1941] 

NO    "BLANK    check" 

The  debate  on  the  lease-lend  bill  has 
brought  out  very  clearly  that  the  bill,  In  Its 
original  form,  is  too  drastic,  too  sweeping.  It 
places  too  much  power  In  the  hands  of  the 
President;  moreover.  It  Is  so  vague  as  to  cer- 
tain vital  matters  as  to  permit  all  sorts  of 
misunderstandings  and  misinterpretations. 

Agreement  on  these  points  comes  from  all 
quarters,  those  who  favor  the  President's  for- 
eign policy  and  those  who  do  not.  We  select 
from  the  great  mass  of  opinion  that  has  al- 
ready made  itself  felt  two  criticisms  of  the 
bill  that  are  in  substantial  agreement,  though 
one  is  from  the  strongly  anti-Roosevelt  Chi- 
cago Tribune  and  the  other  is  from  the 
strongly  pro-Roosevelt  Philadelphia  Record. 

The  Tribune  describes  the  lease-lend  plan 
as  "a  bill  for  an  unlimited  dictatorship  with 
power  over  the  possessions  and  lives  of  the 
American  people,  with  power  to  make  war  and 
alliances  for  war.  With  this  power  Mr.  Roose- 
velt coul(4t  do  almost  anything  •  •  •." 
The  Record  says  "the  bill  Is  a  grant  of  power 
without  a  clearly  defined  limit.  Under  this 
measure  the  President,  If  he  chose,  could  give 
away  the  whole  Navy,  or  air  force,  or  both. 
He  could  give  away  every  gun  in  the  land 
and  every  tank."  The  Record  says,  of  course, 
the  President  would  not  do  that,  but  it  in- 
sists that  "even  in  wartime  we  wovild  not 
want  to  see  such  unchecked  powers  granted 
by  Congress."  Woodrow  Wilson  did  not  have 
such  powers  in  wartime,  says  the  Record,  and 
not  even  Mr.  Churchill  possesses  them  today. 

The  case  against  the  bill  on  the  ground  that 
It  goes  too  far  is  one  that  can  be  made  so 
cogently,  we  believe,  that  It  will  appeal  to  all 
reasonable  minds,  regardless  of  their  vtewS  on 
foreign  policy.  This  is  so,  because,  regardless 
of  our  differences  in  that  field,  we  are  all 
lovers  of  the  American  system  of  democracy, 
and  we  all  agree  on  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  that  system.  One  of  those  funda- 
mental principles  is  the  preservation  of  a  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  branches  of  gov- 
ernment, and  this  balance  would  be  upset  if 
the  bill  is  passed  as  it  stands. 

Certain  amendments  are  clearly  indicated: 
as  time  goes  on,  others  may  suggest  them- 
selves. 

(a)  The  bill  should  be  amended  to  provide  a 
definite  time  limit,  say  for  2  years.  This  pro- 
posal has  been  made  from  many  sources  and 
It  is  so  sound  as  hardly  to  need  discussion; 
Indeed,  it  seems  likely  that  a  time  limit  will 
be  Inserted  by  agreement. 

(b)  A  ceUlng  of  $2,000,000,000.  The  bUl,  as 
It  stands,  gives  the  President  blanket  author- 
ization for  needed  appropriations,  which  is.  In 
effect,  to  give  him  the  power  of  the  purse. 
We  use  that  old  phrase  because  it  occurs  fre- 
quently in  English  history  in  the  description 
of  the  long  struggle  of  the  English  people  for 
liberty.  This  struggle,  between  the  Crown 
and  the  Commons,  had  its  most  vital  phase 
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in  the  question:  "who  shall  have  the  power 
of  the  purse?"  Whtin  the  power  of  the  purse 
was  transferred  from  the  Crown  to  the  Com- 
mons, the  battle  for  liberty  was  won.  We,  In 
America,  strongly  Imbued  with  this  English 
tradition,  do  not  want  to  transfer  the  power 
of  the  purse  from  Congress  to  the  Executive. 

(c)  No  convoys.  If  the  United  States  Navy 
should  convoy  its  own  merchant  ships  or  mer- 
chant ships  of  any  flag  to  the  British  Isles,  this 
would  mean  war.  Authority  for  this  state- 
ment Is  the  Presidebt  himself.  His  |x>sition, 
as  stated  by  an  authoritative  source,  is  as 
follows:  "Obviously,  if  one  nation  convoys 
ships,  either  under  its  own  flag  or  that  of  an- 
other, through  a  hostile  zone,  on  the  doctrine 
of  chance  there  is!  pretty  sure  to  be  some 
shooting  and  that  c^mes  awfully  close  to  war. 
That  Is  the  last  thing  wanted;  we  must  not  do 
anything  to  compel  shooting."  If  we  are 
going  In  for  shooting,  then,  according  to  our 
system.  Congress  must  make  the  decision. 
Congress,  not  the  President,  must  declare 
war.  Since  the  President  is  against  convoys, 
the  bill  should  spebiflcally  forbid  them,  and 
he  could  not  logically  oppose  such  an  amend- 
ment. The  bill,  as  it  stands,  does  not  forbid 
them. 

(d)  Certainly  there  should  be  no  transfer 
of  American  ships  flying  American  flags  or 
manned  by  American  crews,  either  com- 
merce ships  or  najval  ships.  If  our  ships, 
manned  by  our  crftws.  are  In  the  war,  so  Is 
the  country.  Agailn,  this  is  a  question  for 
Congress. 

(e)  The  bill  should  be  amended  to  require 
the  President  to  ^et  something  out  of  the 
British  as  a  quid  ^ro  quo,  as  long  as  they 
have  something  wti  can  use,  be  this  title  to 
the  sites  of  the  ba^  now  being  constructed 
In  the  Atlantic  or  rubber,  tin,  or  other  ma- 
terials. Instead  of  leaving  It  to  his  discre- 
tion to  ask  for  something  or  nothing,  the 
bill  should  instruct  him  to  get  something, 
with  due  consideration  to  the  need  of  Britain 
for  working  capital. 

(f )  The  bill  should  contain  a  provision  for 
^the  approval  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  General 

Marshall,  or  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Admiral  Stark,  of  any  transfer  of  munitions. 
The  President,  no  doubt,  would  be  willing 
to  accept  such  a  provision.  Since  the  whole 
question  of  foreign  policy  bolls  down  to  what 
Is  best  to  do  In  the  present  and  future  de- 
fense of  the  United  States — and  the  ulti- 
mate test  of  the  lease -lend  bill  will  be  Its 
effect  on  our  defense — the  heads  of  o\ir  two 
great  services  should  naturally  be  consulted 
in  the  premises. 

(g)  As  to  transfer  of  mtmltions,  equip- 
ment, planes,  mosquito  boats,  destroyers, 
cruisers,  or  capital  ships  now  owned  by  our 
Army  and  y&vy,  this  presents  a  most  difficult 
problem  and  involves  a  very  real  risk  of  war. 
Is  this  contemplated?  This  is  only  one  of 
the  many  unanswered  questions  about  the 
bill. 

(h)  It  has  been  urged  In  various  quarters 
that  a  congressional  committee  be  estab- 
lished which  will  at  least  keep  a  close  day- 
and-night  liaison  with  the  President  and  be 
advised  at  all  times  as  to  the  moves  he  is 
making  or  contemplating.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  President  himself  that  an 
actual  Joint  administration  of  the  bill 
would  be  unconstitutional,  and  we  think  he 
is  right,  since  this  would  Involve  vesting  the 
legislative  branch  with  Executive  power.  We 
do  not  believe  that  can  be  done. 

But  such  a  committee  could  at  least  keep 
the  people  informed  as  to  how  the  President 
Is  discharging  the  great  responsibilities  which 
will  have  been  placed  in  bis  bands.  As  to  the 
danger  of  divulging  military  secrets,  the  com- 
mittee coxild  be  trusted  to  avoid  this,  except 
when  the  risk  of  war  is  so  clear  as  to  cause  it 
to  f eei  that  it  Is  its  duty  to  Inform  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people. 

(i)  In  general,  if  the  committee  Idea  won't 
work,  the  biU  should  charge  the  President 
with  the  duty  of  ixiformlng  the  public  pe- 


riodically as  to  what  loans  or  leases  he  has 
made.  This  wlU  avoid  the  appearance  of 
mystery  and  secrecy,  which  otherwise  would 
inevitably  resvUt. 

These  are  some  of  the  checks  which  suggest 
themselves  at  the  moment  to  meet  the  gen- 
erally held  and  disturbing  criticisms  that 
have  been  made  of  the  bill  from  all  quarters. 
No  doubt,  as  the  bill  goes  through  the  orderly 
processes  of  legislation,  ways  will  be  foxmd 
to  plug  other  loopholes  and  to  avoid  the 
granting  of  power  which  Is  neither  desirable 
nor  necessary. 

The  amendments  are  offered  in  the  best  of 
faith  and  feeling  and  with  f\ill  appreciation 
of  the  tragic  problem  which  inspired  the 
introduction  of  this  extraordinary  legislation. 
The  people,  we  feel,  do  not  object,  imder  the 
circumstances  to  giving  the  President  a  large 
check.  We  think  they  do  object — and  this 
includes  people  of  all  shades  of  opinion — to 
giving  him  a  blank  check.  The  lease-lend 
bill,  as  it  stands,  is  a  very  blank  check,  with 
the  sky  the  limit. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  SCHULTE 

or  iNDiAirA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 


Wednesday,  January  29, 1941 


STATEMENT  OP  POLICY  OP  METAL 
TRADES  DEPARTMENT  OP  AMERICAN 
FEDERATION    OF    LABOR 


Mr.  SCHULTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  and 
statement  from  J.  S.  McDonagh,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Metal  Trades  De- 
partment of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor: 

Metal  Trades  Department, 
American  Federation  of  Labor, 
Washington.  D.  C,  January  6,  1941. 
Congressman  Wh-liam  T.  Schui-te, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Sir:  There  is  enclosed  a  statement  of 
policy  relative  to  national  defense,  adopted 
after  a  2-day  conference  of  the  presidents 
or  their  international  representatives  of  the 
international  unions  comiM-lslng  the  metal - 
trades  department  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor. 
Cordially  and  sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  S.  McDonagh, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


VM 


The  international  presidents  and  their 
representatives,  afHllated  with  the  metal- 
trades  department,  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  in  national  conference,  Friday  and 
Saturday,  January  3  and  4.  1941.  gave  earnest 
consideration  to  the  problems  created  by  the 
urgent  necessity  for  rapidly  developing  the 
Nation's  equipment  for  national  defense. 

On  June  20,  1840,  the  same  representatives 
had  met  in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
declaring  what  their  policy  should  be  in  con- 
nection with  the  growing  problem  of  na- 
tional defense.  In  this  connection  they 
made   the  foUowing  declaration: 

"When  the  Nation  entered  the  World  War 
in  1917,  these  international  imlons  gave 
their  pledge  to  give  every  possible  support  to 
the  Nation  In  the  winning  of  the  war.  Their 
record  during  this  period  is  in  evidence  of 


how  loyally  and  patriotically  that  pl« 
honored. 

"In  the  present  national  emergency  the?e 
international  luions  again  pledge  their 
\ay.l.  active,  and  cooperative  support  to  the 
Nation  in  the  effort  to  speed  production  re- 
quired for  national  defense. 

"These  inter.national  unions  pledge  them- 
selves to  the  Nation  with  an  understanding 
of  their  responsibility  to  contribute  their 
full  Ehare  to  the  Nation's  defense  and  the 
protection  and  perpetuation  of  those  insti- 
tutions of  freedom  which  are  now  menaced 
by  totalitarian  powers." 

Since  this  declaration  of  last  June,  the 
international  situation  has  developed  a 
more  memiclng  and  sinister  aspect.  The 
question  of  national  defense  now  Involves 
the  most  speedy  production  of  all  goods, 
materials  required  for  our  own  protection, 
and  supplying  munitions  of  war  to  Oreat 
BriUin. 

The  situation  has  become  much  more 
urgent  than  it  was  last  J\me.  There  has 
developed  a  pressing  necessity  for  a  unifica- 
tion of  policy  and  methods  in  Industry 
which  will  provide  the  speediest  production 
of  which  Americans  are  capable. 

The  conference  accepted  the  grave  re- 
sponsibility placed  upon  it  by  the  present 
menacing  situation,  for  the  organized 
workers  represented  in  these  international 
xinlons  constitute  the  backbone  tmd  the 
overwhelming  number  of  skilled  metal 
workers  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  the  conviction  of  the  international 
representatives  that  the  most  effective 
method  of  speedily  unifying  labor  conditions 
so  that  the  greatest  (mtpact  of  production 
could  be  secured,  would  be  the  Immediate 
application,  on  a  wider  scale  than  hereto- 
fore, of  collective  bargaining  between  the 
employers  and  the  employees  in  the  metal 
working  Industries. 

Our  country  natxir&lly  divides  Itself  Into 
certain  recognized  Eones,  and  the  confer- 
ence declared  its  intention  to  Immediately 
endeavor  to  secure  conferences  with  em- 
ployers in  such  districts,  or  lonea,  beginning 
with  the  shipbuilding  industry,  so  that  with- 
out loss  of  time  those  who  must  produce 
for  nstional  defense — management  and 
labor — meet  at  the  conference  table  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  working  rules  agree- 
ments.  the  intent  and  effect  of  which  will  be 
to  unify  and  stabilize  industrial  relations, 
and  the  terms  of  employment  in  such  dis- 
tricts. Such  agreements  must  contain  pro- 
vision for  voluntary  arbitration,  and  that 
there  shall  be  no  stoppage  of  work.  The 
entering  Into  of  such  agreements  are  the 
guaranty  that  there  will  be  neither  strikes 
nor  lock-outs. 

As  the  conference  declared  itself  on  June 
20.  1940.  it  so  again  declares  its  policy  and 
its  Intention  to  cooperate  to  the  greatest  de- 
gree, to  which  recognition  is  given  to  It.  with 
every  Federal  agency  connected  with  national 
defense. 
There  must  be  no  stoppage  of  work. 
Thorough -going  cooperation  must  be  es- 
tablished between  management  and  labor 
through  direct  contact  between  their  chosen 
representatives. 

Where  their  efforts  fall  to  bring  adjustment 
of  questions  which  may  arise,  the  services  of 
the  Division  of  Conciliation.  Department  ot 
Labor,  must  be  speedily  secured.  Should  this 
conciliation  not  esublish  prompt  results, 
then  arbitration  must  be  applied. 

The  rules  to  govern  volimtary  arbitration 
and  the  selecting  of  the  arbitration  personnel 
must  be  the  Joint  responsibility  of  manage- 
ment and  employees'  representatives. 

These  are  the  methods  erf  democracy  ^>- 
piled  to  a  national  emergency. 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Black- 
smiths, Drop  Forgers  and  Helpers. 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler- 
makers. Iron  Shipbulldcn  and  Belpcra  «f 
Amfrto. 
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^he-lntematlonal  Federation  of  Technical 
Engineers.  Architects  and  DraXtamen's  Unions. 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrl- 
CAl  Workers. 

The  International  Union  of  Operating  En- 
gineers. 

The  International  Hod  Carriers,  Building 
and  Common  Laborers'  Union  of  America. 

The   International   Association   of   Bridge, 
Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers. 

The    International     Aasoclatlon     of     Ma- 
chinists. 

The  Metal  Polishers  International  Union. 

The   International    Molders   and   Foundry 
Workers'  Union  of  North  America. 

The    Pattern    Makers    League    of    North 
America. 

The  United  Aaaociation  of  Plumbers  and 
Bteamfltters  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The    Sheet   Metal    Workers    International 
AMoclatlon. 

Ths  Mral  Tbadbb  Dkpastmkmt. 

A.  F.  OP  L., 
JOMK  p.  Farr,  President. 
Jos.  8.  McDoMAGH.  Secretary-Treaswer. 


Tkt  Importance  of  Onr  Mininf  Indastry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHITE 

or  nxftHO 
nV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  January  24, 1941 


ADDRESS   BY  HON.   COMPTON   I.   WHITE, 
OF  IDAHO 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
m  fall  to  appreciate  the  Importance  of 
the  mining  industry  in  our  national 
economy.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  insert  a  speech  made  by  me 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  North- 
west Mining  Association  in  Spokane. 
Wash.,  on  December  7,  1940: 

As  a  member  of  the  Northwest  Mining  As- 
sociation and  one  who  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  three  of  our  four  great  basic  Indus- 
trtea  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  industry 
that  brought  the  fortune  seekers  to  the  sunny 
shores  of  California  In  the  days  of  '49.  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  Industry  that 
made  the  wilderness  country  that  the  King 
of  England  ceded  to  William  Penn  one  of  the 
greatest  producing  centers  of  the  world.  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  Industry  that 
has  transformed  land  purchased  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  from  Prance,  known  as  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  from  a  waste  land,  depicted  In  my 
grandmother's  geography  as  the  Great  Amer- 
ican Desert,  into  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  productive  sections  of  the  United  States. 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  industry  that 
gave  to  the  broad-vlsioned  men  we  like  to 
call  captains  of  industry  the  means  to  link 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific,  shove  aside  the 
oxcart  and  the  stagecoach  and  build  an  empire 
In  the  Northwest. 

I  want  to  talk  to  jou  about  the  industry 
that  gave  the  Camegies,  the  Pricks,  the  Floods, 
the  Macka3rs.  and  O'Briens,  the  Leland  Stan- 
fords,  the  Hearsts,  and  the  Dal3r8  the  strength 
to  place  America  in  the  forefront  of  industry 
and  prosperity  and  gave  a  romantic  and  mag- 
ical touch  to  the  word  "mining." 

From  the  day  that  the  English  Parliament 

^Wtd  the  British  King  forbade  our  forefathers 

bere  in  America  to  utilize  our  own  mineral 


resources  to  the  extent  of  manufacturing  a 
single  horseshoe,  a  policy  designed  to  retain 
the  business  of  the  colonies  for  the  English 
market.  America  has  forged  ahead  until  today 
our  Nation  has  outstripped  the  mother  coun- 
try and  all  nations  In  Industrial  development 
and  production  by  the  utilization  of  our 
mineral  resources. 

And  let  us  remember,  when  the  vision  of 
the  mighty  fleet  of  our  Invincible  Navy  comes 
to  view,  that  it  was  the  development  of  our 
mining  Industry  and  the  utilization  of  our 
mineral  resources  by  our  miners  and  manu- 
facturers that  has  given  America  Its  military 
might  and  placed  our  Nation  In  Its  present 
pre-eminent  position  among  the  powers  of 
the  earth  so  that  today  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  who 
forbade  us  to  even  make  a  horseshoe,  are 
calling  and  pleading  with  us  for  the  product 
of  our  mines  and  factories  that  they  may 
save  their  civilization. 

And  here  surrounded  by  the  elegance  and 
convenience  of  this  magnificent  hotel  In  the 
beautiful  modem  city  of  Spokane,  let  us 
pause  to  reflect  on  the  part  that  our  mining 
industry  has  played  In  the  development  of 
the  Inland  empire  and  pay  homage  for  a 
moment  to  the  brave  heart?  and  farslghted 
men — the  Burkes,  the  Finches,  the  Camp- 
bells, the  Bradleys,  the  Sweeneys,  the  Clarks, 
the  Turners,  the  Paulsens,  the  Days,  and  the 
Greenoughs,  who  by  their  courage  and  enter- 
prise opened  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
surroimding  hills  placing  the  city  of  Spokane 
in  Its  present  enviable  position  as  a  mining 
center 

We  here  In  the  Northwest,  with  all  our 
storehouses  of  mineral,  both  metal  and  non-  . 
metallic,  with  unlimited  potential  water 
power  to  provide  the  energy  for  local  fac- 
tories have  been  made  to  feel  the  restraining 
hand  of  organized  Industry  that  shows  a 
determination  to  retain  the  west  for  Its 
market  as  did  the  British  In  colonial  days. 
And  to  further  Impede  our  progress  and  the 
continuation  of  ovir  national  development, 
bureaucratic  ideas  on  conservation  are  creep- 
ing into  the  departments  of  our  Government 
In  Washington. 

We  find  all  shades  of  opinion  from  the  Idea 
that  America  to  become  a  great,  prosperous. 
Industrial  nation  must  conserve  her  own  re- 
sources and  stimulate  foreign  trade  by  draw- 
ing on  the  raw  materials  from  other  coun- 
tries to  supply  our  factories  to  be  manu- 
factured and  exported  while  we  will  keep  the 
raw  materials  we  have  In  the  ground  so  that 
at  some  distant  day  we  may  find  o\irselves 
in  the  advantageous  position  of  having  tdl 
our  raw  materials  Intact,  while  our  customers 
will  have  used  up  theirs.  Another  and  simple 
idea  which  prevails  In  so  many  eastern  minds 
is  that  they,  the  individual,  have  a  direct  own- 
ership In  everything  federally  owned,  and 
any  plans  or  statutes  that  provide  that  min- 
eral land,  timber,  and  water  power  can  be 
developed  by  private  enterprise  and  pass  Into 
private  ownership  will  take  away  something 
that  belongs  to  them,  forgetting,  of  course, 
the  broad,  foresighted  program  that  has  de- 
veloped America  into  a  great  nation  and  the 
taxable  Income  that  flows  to  the  county,  State, 
and  Federal  Government  as  a  result  of  the 
development  of  Industry  and  the  growth  of 
new  commtmltles. 

We,  you  and  I,  have  a  big  task  ahead  of  us 
in  an  effort  to  bring  the  light  of  reason  to  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  bureavis  of  the  Federal 
departments  and  return  to  favor  the  broad, 
constructive  program  that  has  been  followed 
by  our  national  leaders  In  the  administration 
and  in  the  Congress  that  has  given  to  the 
world  the  power  and  strength  of  our  matchless 
America. 

Lest  we  fall  into  the  class  of  the  state  cf 
Manchuria  with  all  its  rich  resources,  which 
became  an  easy  prey  to  an  avaricious  neighbor, 
or  an  Abyssinia  who,  too,  failed  to  utilize  Its 
resources — call  it  neglect  or  conservation — at 
any  rate  we  can  take  a  great  object  lesson  in 
the  passive  failure  of  the  people  of  these 


countries  to  advance  with  civilization — to  me 
the  word  "utilization"  is  another  name  for 
progress. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  forgotten 
man— but  what  of  our  forgotten  Industry, 
the  Industry  second  only  In  Importance  to 
agriculture  in  our  national  economy,  the 
Industry  that  has  contributed  more  than 
any  other  to  the  upbuilding  of  AmeiJca — 
forgotten,  spumed  and  neglected — by  our 
Government,  by  our  financiers,  and  our 
businessmen  like  some  fallen  Gulliver  tied 
and  hedged  about  with  webs  of  thread  spun 
by  bureaucratic  control,  neglected  by  busi- 
ness, shunned  by  capital,  forgotten  by  cur 
Government  at  Washington. 

The  wide  door  of  opportunity  beckoning 
the  miner  and  the  prospector  on  to  fortune 
Is  gradually  being  closed  by  Government 
statutes  and  bureaucratic  regulations,  and 
our  mining  Industry  In  the  United  States 
is  rapidly  losing  its  place  and  falling  be- 
hind In  the  procession  of  advancement  of 
the  neighboring  countries. 

Your  western  Representatives  in  the 
House  and  Senate  have  a  tremendous  task 
to  rescue  the  West  and  the  development 
of  Its  mining  industry  from  the  restraining 
hands  of  bureaucratic  control. 

First,  we  must  modify  and  liberalize  the 
drastic  rules  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  affecting  issuance  and  sale  of 
mining  securities  so  that  the  prospector  and 
the  mine  owner  with  undeveloped  mining 
property  may  go  to  their  Investing  public 
for  the  necessary  finance  to  open  and  bring 
into  production  new  mines  Just  as  they 
have  done  In  the  past,  or  even  better  with 
Government   assistance. 

Then  to  facilitate  mining  development  in 
vast,  rugged  mountainous  sections  of  our 
western  mining  States  In  Government  owner- 
ship largely  within  national  forest  bound- 
aries and  entirely  dependent  on  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  construction  of  the 
necessary  roads  to  provide  transportation, 
we  should  follow  the  example  of  our  neigh- 
bor, Canada,  and  enact  the  necessary  laws 
and  appropriate  the  funds  required  to  build 
mining  roads  over  Federally  owned  land  to 
give  an  outlet  to  mines  located  In  isolated 
areas.  Prom  experience.  It  appears  such  a 
plan  can  best  be  carried  out  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Division  of  Mining  headed  by 
a  qualified  mining  man  within  the  Forest 
Service  organization.  The  mineral  resources 
located  within  the  rugged,  mountainous 
country  comprising  the  national  forest 
should  at  least  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  grazing  which  Is  estimated  to  yield 
2y2   cents  per  acre  annually. 

We,  you  and  I,  should  use  our  Influence 
to  change  the  present  trend  of  policy  of  our 
Federal  Government  in  dealing  with  devel- 
opment of  the  mining  industry  and  assist 
In  reestablishing  the  broad,  constructive 
policy  that  has  contributed  in  such  a  big 
way  to  our  industrial  development. 

Surely,  if  the  Federal  Government  with  so 
much  to  gain  In  tax  revenue  from  produc- 
tion of  new  mines  will  do  Its  part  by  re- 
moving the  restraints  on  new  mining  devel- 
opment, the  industry  and  enterprise  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women,  who  have 
staked  their  lot  and  contributed  both  time 
and  money  In  an  effort  to  win  wealth  from 
oiar  western  mountains,  will  carry  forward 
the  development  of  oiur  seemingly  forgotten 
Industry 

Today  we  need  the  vision  and  guidance  of 
such  men  as  the  Immortal  Lincoln,  who  said: 
"I  want  you  to  take  a  message  from  me 
to  the  miners.  I  have  very  large  ideas  of 
the  ml.  eral  wealth  of  our  Nation.  I  believe 
It  practically  Inexhaustible  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Paclflc.  •  •  •  Now  the 
rebellion  Is  overthrown  and  we  know  pretty 
well  the  amount  of  our  national  debt,  the 
more  gold  and  silver  we  mine  makes  the 
payment  of  that  debt  so  much  easier.  I  am 
going  to  try  and  attract  them  (the  soldiers) 
to  the  hidden  wealth  of  our  mountain  ranges. 
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where  there  is  room  enough  for  all.  I  in- 
tend to  point  out  to  them  the  gold  and  silver 
that  waits  for  them  in  the  West.  TeU  the 
miners  for  me.  that  I  shall  promote  their 
interests  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  be- 
cause their  prosperity  Is  the  prosperity  of  the 
Nation  and  we  shall  prove  in  a  very  few 
years  that  we  are  Indeed  the  treasury  of  the 
world." 

Let  us  continue  to  build  America  and  de- 
velop the  great  northwest  and  our  limitless 
resources  of  unused  minerals,  timber,  water 
power,  and  potential  agricultural  land  await- 
ing the  touch  of  otir  enterprise  and  labor. 
That  the  United  States  may  grow  Into  a 
bigger  and  stronger  Nation,  let  us  give  the 
"go"  sign  to  the  men  among  us  that  can 
assume  leadership  and  carry  forward  the 
program  so  ably  started  by  the  illustrious 
pioneers  that  gave  us  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  the 
Slocan,  the  Republic,  the  Metallne  District, 
and  all  the  tributary  mining  camps,  and 
bullded  the  beautlfvU  city  of  Spokane  with  its 
splendid  facilities. 


National  Youth  Administration  in  Gili- 
fomia  Aids  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  CfF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  29, 1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  delighted  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  an  article  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  for  December  30, 
1940.  which  describes  the  national-de- 
fense activities  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  in  California.  The  Cali- 
fornia N.  Y.  A.  is  making  a  genuine  con- 
tribution to  the  defense  of  America  by 
providing  shop-work  experience  for  thou- 
sands of  otherwise  unemployed  Cali- 
fornia youth.  Some  6,286  youths  (nearly 
40  percent  of  the  entire  out-of-schocl 
case  load)  are  now  employed  on  143 
national  defense  projects.  During  the 
past  6  months  thousands  of  California 
N.  Y.  A.  youths  have  been  placed  in  de- 
fense industries  following  their  N.  Y.  A. 
work  experience  preparation. 

The  Monitor  article  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  De- 
cember 30,  1940 1 

N.  T.  A.  Tbiples  Southern  Californu  Shop 
TRAnnNG 

Los  Angeles. — To  keep  In  step  with  youth's 
demand  for  work  experience  as  an  aid  to 
defense  industries,  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration has  tripled  Its  shop  facilities  in 
southern  California  to  provide  more  training 
In  sheet  metal,  machine  shop.  j)ower  sewing, 
mill  and  cabinet  work,  airplane  construction, 
airplane  mechanics,  and  radio  shop. 

Throughout  the  State  N.  Y.  A.  shops  now 
total  66,  while  77  cosponsor -supervised  shops 
are  provided  by  cities,  coimtles,  forestry  and 
highway  divisions,  the  United  States  Army 
and  Navy,  and  public  schools. 

Mentioned  as  one  of  the  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  projects  being  carried  on  under  thla 


program,  the  new  Stixlent  Union  buUding  at 
Compton  Junior  College  in  Los  Angeles 
Cotxnty  is  now  nearing  completion — a  t67,000 
construction  Job  built  entirely  by  N.  Y.  A. 
workers  under  the  direction  of  akUled  super- 
visors. 

EARN   $18  A  MONTH 

In  United  States  forestry  shops,  at  Arcadia, 
Calif.;  at  the  Santa  Monica  Technical  School, 
where  youths  get  experience  In  riveting  and 
other  phases  of  metal  aircraft  work;  at  the 
John  Dewey  Vocational  School  of  Aircraft 
Construction,  Long  Island:  at  the  national 
defense  project  at  Fort  MacArthur,  San  Pedro, 
and  in  many  other  similar  places,  youths  17  to 
24  years  of  age  are  employed  for  a  total  of 
60  hours  a  month  and  receive  f  18  after  their 
time  cards  and  pay  rolls  ~are  certified  by  the 
cosponsor  and  work  supervisor.  This  earned 
income  Is  a  morale  builder,  enabling  youthful 
workers  to  purchase  many  necessities  for 
themselves  as  well  as  to  supplement  the 
budgets  of  their  families. 

The  State  department  of  education  through 
Its  vocational  division  provides  related  train- 
ing to  supplement  actual  productive  work 
experience  afforded  In  shops.  The  State  de- 
partment of  employment  cooperates  in  plac- 
ing 3rouths  In  Jobs  In  private  Industry  as  fast 
as  their  preparation  qualifies  them  for  private 
employment.  Advisory  committees  comprise 
representatives  of  employers,  labor,  educators, 
civic  officials,  and  the  employment  service. 

PREPARATION   LEADS  TO  JOBS 

State  Administrator  Robert  Wayne  Btirns, 
country  newspaper  publisher  and  a  veteran 
of  the  World  War,  declares  that  "the  prepa- 
ration of  young  men  and  young  women  for 
the  defense  Industries  has  revealed  the  earn- 
est desire  of  unskilled  youths  to  take  their 
places  In  Industry,  and  the  fact  that  the  air- 
craft companies  on  several  occasions  have 
taken  whole  classes  of  young  men  into  their 
plants  before  they  completed  the  full  course 
of  instruction  Is  evidence  that  the  youths 
are  adaptable  and  willing  to  work  hard  to 
merit  such  opportunity." 

In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  out-of- 
school  youths  thus  served,  the  National  Youth 
Administration  in  California  Is  aiding  12,000 
high-school  youttis  In  505  secondary  schools 
and  11,000  students  in  02  colleges  and  tml- 
versltles.  The  student-work  program  Is  ad- 
ministered by  faculty  members  who  select 
the  youths  who  need  such  assistance,  assign 
them  to  part-time  Jobs  usually  In  line  with 
their  major  studies,  keep  time  on  them,  and 
send  their  pay  rolls  In  to  the  State  office  of 
the  N.  Y.  A.  every  month. 

High -school  students  able  to  earn  from  13 
to  96  a  month,  and  college  students  earn 
from  $10  to  $20  a  month,  thus  helping  them- 
selves over  financial  humps  that  might  other- 
wise be  a  barrier  to  their  education. 
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OF 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  29. 1941 


MEMORIAL  TO  CONGRESS  AND  PROpRAM 
FOR  MONETARY  REFORM  BY  LEADING 
ECONOMISTS  OF  AMERICA 


Mr.    VOORHIS    of    California.      Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  said  in  tbe  House  today, 


there  Is  no  task  more  important  today 
than  the  establishment  of  a  truly  sound 
monetary  system  for  America.  It  is  es- 
sential to  the  defense  program.  It  is  In- 
dispensable to  a  successful  facing  of  the 
economic  problems  which  will  follow  upon 
the  reduction  of  present  defense  spend- 
ing. 

Herewith  I  submit  the  program  of  some 
of  America's  ablest  men — a  program  and 
memorial  to  Congress  on  which  we  can 
rest  solid  hope  for  America's  future. 
John  R.  Conners  is  probably  the  dean  of 
American  economists.  Irving  Fisher  Is 
America's  foremost  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject of  money  and  one  of  the  five  or  six 
foremost  authorities  on  this  subject  in  the 
world.  Prank  Graham  and  C.  R.  Whit- 
tlesey, as  coauthors  of  The  Golden  Ava- 
lanche, have  contributed  probably  the 
outstanding  analysis  of  our  gold  problem. 

I  beg  the  Members  of  Congress  to  read, 
mark,  and  inwardly  digest  the  memorial 
and  program  printed  herewith  and  which 
has  been  mailed  to  every  Member. 

MBMOKIAL  TO  OONGRBSS 

In  behalf  of  some  400  economists  (35  per- 
cent of  those  expressing  an  opinion)  we  ask 
you  to  go  even  further  than  the  recent  rec- 
ommendations to  you  of  the  Federal  re- 
serve Board,  in  raising  the  reserve  require- 
ments of  banks. 

We  agree  with  the  Board  that  impending 
Inflation  should  be  headed  off.  We  would 
add  that  future  deflation  should  be  pre- 
vented Otherwise,  after  another  boom  will 
come  another  crash. 

We  also  think  Congress  should  prescribe 
the  preventives,  without  leaving  as  much 
discretion  to  the  Board  as  it  now  asks  for. 

Oiir  program  for  monetary  reform,  en- 
dorsed already  by  343  economists  (with  60 
others  who  -approve  with  reservations)  Is 
enclosed.  It  would  give  the  Board  (or  other 
monetary  authority,  as  Congress  may  prefer) 
full  control  over  the  volume  of  our  money 
(including  "check-bopk  money")  and,  unlike 
the  Board's  temporizing  plan,  would  do  so 
without  hardship  to  the  banks.  Best  of  all. 
it  would  do  so  under  a  definite  stabUlzation 
mandate  prescribed  by  Congress. 

It  aims  at  full  employment  of  men,  ma- 
chines, and  money,  while  maintaining  our 
American  system  of  free  enterprise. 

John  R   Commons. 

FSANK    D.     OlAHAM. 

Ikvtng  Fibheb, 
WiLLPORO  I.  King, 
Earl  J.  Hamilton, 
C.    R.   Whittleset. 


A  PaoGEAK  roa  Monetabt  Reposk 

(By  John  R.  Commons,  University  of  Wis- 
consin; Paul  H.  Douglas,  University  of  Chi- 
cago; Irving  Fisher.  Yale  University;  Frank 
D.  Graham.  Princeton  University;  Earl  J. 
Hamilton.  Duke  University;  Wlllford  I. 
King.  New  York  University;  Charles  R. 
Whittlesey,  University  of  Pennsylvania) 

llie  following  suggested  monetary  program 
is  put  forth  not  as  a  panacea  or  even  as  a 
full  solution  of  the  depreasion  problem.  It 
Is  intended  to  eliminate  one  recognlaed 
cause  of  great  depressions,  the  lawle«  wl- 
abUlty  in  our  supply  of  circulating  medium. 

THE  GOLD  STANDAEO 

(1)  Dtirlng  the  last  10  years  the  world  has 
largely  given  up  the  gold  standard.  Gold  is 
stUl,  and  may  always  remain,  an  important 
part  of  the  machinery  at  foreign  trade  and 
exchange.  But  It  is  no  longer,  and  probably 
never  again  will  be.  the  sole  reliance  for 
determining  the  "internal  value"  of  mone- 
tary tinlts.    Even  those  who  advocate  wcaxM 
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degree  of  return  toward  the  former  gold 
standard  are,  as  a  rule,  now  conv.Qced  that 
It  must  be  "managed"  and  never  again  left 
to  work  "automatically." 

THS    StAtntAMD    or    8TABLZ    BXmNC    POWKK 

(2)  Several  of  the  leading  nations  have 
■ought  to  keep  their  monetary  units  reason- 
ably stable  in  internal  value  or  buying  power 
and  to  make  their  money  supply  fit  the  re- 
quirements of  production  and  commerce. 

BTZaUNCAKIA 

(3)  Some  coimtries,  especially  the  Scandi- 
navian and  others  Included  in  the  so-called 
sterling  bloc,  went  further  than  the  United 
States  in  formulating  and  in  carrying  out 
these  new  monetary  policies. 

UNITED   STATES 

(4)  Our  own  monetary  policy  should  like- 
wise be  directed  toward  avoiding  Inflation  as 
well  as  deflation  and  attaining  and  main- 
taining as  nearly  as  possible  full  production 
and  employment. 

THE  carrsau  or  am  mohstait  pouct 

(6)  We  should  set  up  certain  definite  cri- 
teria according  to  which  our  monetary  policy 
should  be  carried  out. 

NO   WISE   DISCEETION 

(6)  The  criteria  for  monetary  management 
adopted  should  be  so  clearly  defined  and  safe- 
guarded by  law  as  to  eliminate  the  need  of 
permitting  any  wide  discretion  to  our  mone- 
tary authority. 

POSSXBIf  STANDARDS 

(7)  Among  the  possible  standards  to  which 
the  dollar  could  be  made  to  conform  are  the 
following  two: 

Fixed  money -per -capita  standard ' 

(a)  A  constant-average-per-capita  supply 
^or  volume  of  circulating  medium,  including 

both  "pocketbook  money"  and  "checkbook 
money"  (demand  deposits).  One  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  constant-per-caplta-money 
standard  is  that  it  would  requii^  a  minimum 
of  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  monetary 
authority 

Market-baaket  ttandard 

(b)  A  dollar  equivalent  to  an  ideal  "mar- 
ket-basket dollar,"  similar  to  Sweden's  mar- 
ket-basket krona.  This  market-basket  dollar 
would  consist  of  a  representative  assortment 
of  consumer  goods  In  the  retail  markets  (so 
much  food,  clothing,  etc.) ,  thus  constituting 
the  reciprocal  of  an  index  of  the  cost  of  living. 
Under  this  constant-cost-of-living  standard 
the  monetary  authority  would,  however,  as 
has  been  found  in  Sweden,  have  to  observe 
closely  the  movements  of  other,  more  sensi- 
tive indexes,  with  a  view  to  preventing  the 
development  of  disequilibrium  as  between 
setisltive  and  insensitive  prices. 

LEGISLATIVE  nCATURKS 

(8)  In  order  that  our  monetary  policy  may 
be  made  to  conform  to  the  new  standard 
and  become  the  means  of  attaining  a  high 
degree  of  stability  and  prosperity,  legisla- 
tion should  be  enacted,  embodying  the  fol- 
lowing features: 

(•)  There  should  be  constituted  a  "mone- 
tary authority"  clothed  with  carefully  de- 
fined powers  over  the  monetary  system  of 
the  country,  including  in  particular  the  de- 
termination of  the  volume  of  circulating 
medliim. 

(b)  Congress  should  specify  the  monetary 
standard,  to  maintain  which  these  powers 
wotild  be  exercised. 

(c)  The  monetary  authority  might  be  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  or  another  body  specially  created  for 
the  purpose.     It  should  be  kept  free  from 


*  Professor  Douglas  oi^>oees  this  standard, 
and  several  of  the  other  sponsors  either  op- 
pose It  or  greatly  prefer  the  other. 


any  pressure  of  party  politics  or  other  influ- 
ences and  Interests  which  might  tend  to  in- 
terfere with  the  performance  of  its  functions. 
Its  primary  concern  should  be  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  monetary  standard  as  defined 
by  Congress. 

(d)  Neither  the  President  nor  the  United 
States  Treasury  nor  any  other  agency  of  the 
Government,  except  the  monetary  authority 
Itself,  should  have  power  to  alter  the  volimie 
of  our  circulating  mediiim. 

None  of  them  should  have  the  power  to 
issue  greenbacks,  whether  to  meet  the  fiscal 
needs  of  the  Government  or  for  any  other 
purpose.  None  of  them  should  have  the 
power  to  change  the  price  of  gold  or  the 
weight  of  the  gold  dollar,  whether  to  increase 
the  cash  of  the  Government  or  for  any  other 
purpose. 

Any  such  powers  now  possessed  by  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
should  be  repealed,  and  such  of  them  as  may 
be  necessary  for  controlling  the  volume  of 
money  should  be  transferred  to  the  monetary 
authority. 

However,  in  determining  its  course  of  ac- 
tion, the  monetary  authority  should  take 
note  of  all  other  activities  of  the  Government 
likely  to  affect  economic  conditions,  and  it 
should,  when  necessary,  cooperate  with  these 
other  agencies  of  the  Government. 

THE    FRACTIONAL    RESERVE    SYSTEM 

(9)  A  chief  loose  screw  in  our  present 
American  money  and  banking  system  Is  the 
requirement  of  only  fractional  reserves  be- 
hind demand  deposits. 

Fractional  reserves  give  each  of  our  thou- 
sands of  commercial  banks  the  power  to  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  volume  of  our  circu- 
lating medium  by  increasing  or  decreasing 
bank  loans  and  investments.  The  banks 
thus  exercise  what  has  generally,  and  Justly, 
been  considered  a  prerogative  of  sovereign 
power.  As  each  bank  exercises  this  power 
Independently  of  the  others,  without  any  sys- 
tematic, centralized  control,  the  resulting 
changes  in  the  volume  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium are  largely  haphazard.  The  situation 
is  a  most  important  factor  in  booms  and 
depressions. 

THE    100-PERCENT   RESERVE   PLAN 

(10)  Since  the  fractional  reserve  system 
hampers  effective  control  by  the  monetary 
authority  over  the  volume  of  our  circulating 
medium,  it  is  desirable  that  any  bank  or 
other  agency  holding  demand  deposits  be 
required  to  keep  on  hand  a  dollar  of  reserve 
for  every  dollar  of  such  deposits,  so  that,  in 
effect,  deposits  subject  to  check  shall  repre- 
sent actual  money  held  in  tnist  for  the  de- 
positors. That  1-,  the  bank  could  not  lend 
or  invest  any  of  this  money.  Only  if  the 
owners  should  transfer  some  of  these  demand 
deposits  into  time  deposits,  and  so  cease  to 
use  these  deposits  for  checking  purposes 
could  the  bank  lend  or  invest  what  was  so 
transferred. 

HOW    TO    ESTABLISH    THE     100-PERCENT    RESERVE 

SYSTEM 

(11)  The  following  are  two  of  several 
methods  of  introducing  or,  rather,  reintro- 
ducing the  100-percent  reserve  system : 

(a)  The  simplest  method  of  making  the 
transition  from  fractional  to  100-percent  re- 
serves would  be  to  authorize  the  monetary 
authority  to  lend,  without  Interest,  to  every 
bank  or  other  agency  carrying  demand  de- 
posits sufllcient  cash  (Federal  Reserve  notes 
or  other  Federal  Reserve  credit)  to  make  the 
reserve  of  said  bank  or  other  agency  equal  to 
its  demand  deposits.  (These  loans  of  cash 
would  be  repayable  on  liquidation  of  the 
bank.) 

(b)  A  second  method  of  making  the  transi- 
tion would  be  to  let  each  bank  count  as  cash 
reserve  up  to  a  specified  maximum  its  United 
States  Government  bonds  (reckoned  at  par), 
and  to  provide  for  their  conversion  by  the 
Government  Into  cash,  newly  created,  on  the 


demand  of  the  bank.    This  method  of  transl-  . 
tlon  would  be  particularly  easy  today,  because 
the  banks  already  hold  about  enough  cash 
and  Government  bonds  to  fulfill  the  proposed 
100-percent  reserve   requirement. 

CREATION   OF  MONEY,  A   GOVERNMENT  FUNCTION 

(12)  Under  a  100 -percent  reserve  require- 
ment the  monetary  authority  would  take 
the  place  of  the  banks  as  the  manufacturer 
of  our  circulating  medium. 

As  long  as  our  population  and  trade  con- 
tinue to  increase  there  will,  in  general,  be 
a  need  for  increasing  the  volume  of  money 
in  circulation.  The  monetary  authority.  In 
fulfilling  its  duties,  might  satisfy  this  need 
by  purchasing  Government  bonds  from  the 
public  with  new  money  and  then  retiring 
them.  This  process  would  operate  to  re- 
duce the  interest-bearing  Government  debt. 

Such  retirement  would  mean  that  the 
Government  would  profit  by  manufacturing 
the  necessary  Increment  of  money,  much  as 
the  banks  have  profited  in  times  past. 
(The  banks  do  not  and  cannot  profit  greatly 
now  because  of  the  costly  depressions — 
largely  a  result  of  their  uncoordinated 
activities.) 

That  is,  the  governmental  creation  of 
money  would  now  be  profitable  where  the 
bankers'  creation  of  money  can  no  longer 
be  as  profitable  as  In  the  past,  for  lack  of 
unified  control. 

LENDING    UNDER    THE    100 -PERCENT    RESERVE 

SYSTEM 

(13)  The  100-percent  reserve  requirement 
would.  In  effect,  completely  separate  from 
banking  the  power  to  issue  money.  The 
two  are  now  disastrously  interdependent. 
Banking  would  become  wholly  a  business  of 
lending  and  Investing  preexisting  moaey. 

Thus  the  banks  would  lend  or  invest 
whatever  money  was  deposited  In  time  or 
savings  accounts.  But  they  would  no  longer 
create  the  money  they  lend  or  Invest,  though 
they  would  still,  If  they  chose,  be  the  chief 
agencies  for  handling  and  clearing  chock- 
ing accounts.  This  service  would  constitute 
an  entirely  separate  department  of  the  bank. 

THE    PROTECTION    OF    BANKING 

(14)  While  there  would  be  no  restrictions 
on  the  transfer  of  demand  deposits  by  check 
and  their  withdrawal  by  check,  withdrawals 
from  time  deposits  or  savings  deposit^"  (in- 
cluding Postal  Savings)  should  be  restricted 
and  subject  to  adequate  notice.  Only  thus 
may  the  bankers  ever  feel  safe  in  long- 
term  investing. 

LIKE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  PLAN 

(15)  The  splitting  of  the  two  functions  of 
lending  and  the  creation  of  the  money  supply 
would  be  much  like  that  adopted  in  1844  for 
the  Bank  of  England.  This  separated  the 
issue  department  from  the  banking  depart- 
ment. That  split  was  made  with  substan- 
tially the  same  object  as  underlies  the  present 
proposal:  but  issue  referred  only  to  bank 
notes;  demand  deposits,  being  then  compara- 
tively little  used  In  place  of  bank  notes,  were 
overlooked.  The  pound-for-pound  reserve  be- 
hind Bank  of  England  notes  enacted  In  1844 
is  a  100-percent  reserve  system  for  pocket- 
book  money.  The  present  proposal  merely 
extends  the  same  system  to  check-book 
money,  demand  deposits. 

BANKS  WOULD   BE   BENEFITED 

(16)  Lest  anyone  think  that  the  100-per- 
cent reserve  system  wovild  be  injurious  to  the 
banks,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
banks  would  gain,  quite  as  truly  as  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  In  general.  Govern- 
ment control  of  the  money  supply  would  save 
the  banks  from  themselves — from  the  unco- 
ordinated action  of  some  15.000  independent 
banks,  manufacturing  and  destroying  ovir 
check-book  money  spasmodically. 

With  the  new  steadiness  in  supplying  the 
Nation's  increasing  monetary  needs  and  with 
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the  consequent  prevention,  in  part  at  least, 
of  depressions,  the  people's  savings  would,  in 
all  probability,  accumulate  more  rapidly  and 
with  less  Interruption  than  at  present.  Loans 
and  investments  would  grow  in  volume  and 
become  safer,  swelling  the  total  business  done 
by  banks. 

The  banks  could  also  get  some  revenue 
from  the  demand-depcslt  business  Itself  In 
the  form  of  charges  for  their  services  in 
taking  care  of  the  checking  business. 

If  the  manufacture  of  money  Is  thus  made 
exclusively  a  governmental  function  and  the 
lending  of  money  is  left  to  become  ex- 
clusively a  banking  or  non-governmental 
function,  many  of  the  vexatious  regulations 
to  which  bankers  are  now  subject  could  be 
abolished.  Moreover,  the  Government  could 
withdraw  from  the  banking  business  and 
again  leave  this  field  entirely  to  the  bankers. 

Incidentally,  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
need  of  deposit  Insurance  on  demand  de- 
posits. Moreover,  the  principal  argument  in 
favor  of  branch  banking,  which  is  often  re- 
garded as  a  way  to  stabilize  banking — but  by 
eliminating  the  small  banker — would  be  re- 
moved. Last,  and  most  important,  disastrous 
depressions  would  be  largely  prevented. 

THE    lOO-PERCENT-RESERVE   SYSTEM    MAY    BE   IN- 
EVriABLE 

(17)  There  are  two  clrcumr.tances  now  in 
evidence  which  are  tending,  silently  but 
powerfully,  to  compel  the  adoption  of  the 
100-percent-reserve  plan.  These  are  (a)  the 
drying  up  of  commercial  loans;  and  (b)  the 
growth  of  the  Federal  debt. 

(a)  Short-term  commercial  loans  and  liq- 
uid bankable  investments  other  than  Gov- 
ernment bonds  are  no  longer  adequate  to 
furnish  a  basis  for  our  chief  medium  of  ex- 
change (demand  deposits)  under  the  frac- 
tional reserve  system.  Capital  loans,  on  the 
other  hand,  are,  under  that  system.  Inappro- 
priate for  this  purpose.  As  time  goes  on  th's 
Inadequacy  will  grow  far  worse.  Under  the 
present  fractional  reserve  system  the  only  way 
now  or  In  future  to  provide  the  Nation  with 
circulating  medium  for  its  growing  needs  is 
to  add  continually  to  our  Government's  huge 
bonded  debt.  Under  the  100-percent  reserve 
system  the  needed  Increase  in  the  circulating 
medium  can  be  accomplished  without  such 
increase  in  the  interest-bearing  debt  of  the 
Government. 

(b)  As  already  noted,  a  byproduct  of  the 
100-percent  reserve  system  would  be  to  en- 
able the  Government  gradually  to  reduce  its 
Interest-iiearlng  debt,  through  purchases  of 
Government  bonds  by  the  Monetary  Authority 
as  new  money  was  needed  to  conform  to  the 
required  monetary  standard. 

Under  the  fractional  reserve  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  attempt  to  pay  off  or  reduce 
the  Government  debt,  whether  by  decreasing 
Government  expenditures  or  by  increasing 
taxation,  threatens  to  bring  about  deflation 
and  depression. 

Some  competent  observers  think  that  the 
two  powerfvil  influences  above  noted  will 
eventually  compel  the  adoption  of  the  100- 
percent  plan,  even  if  no  other  Influences 
should  be  at  work. 

NEGLECT,   DISASTROUS 

(18)  If  the  money  problem  is  not  solved 
In  the  near  future,  another  great  depression 
as  disastrous  as  that  of  1929-40,  seems  likely 
to  overtake  us  within  a  few  years.  Then 
our  opportunity  of  even  partlaly  solving  the 
depression  problem  by  removing  its  mone- 
tary causes  may  be  lost,  and,  as  in  European 
countries  where  this  opportunity  was  lost, 
our  country  may  expect,  if  not  chaos  and 
revolution,  at  least  more  and  more  regula- 
tion and  regimentation  of  Industry,  com- 
merce, and  labor — practically  marking  the 
end  of  free  enterprise  as  we  have  known  it 
In  America. 
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POEMS   BY  HORACE   C.  CARLISLE 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  talent  of  ttie  unofficial  poet 
laureate  of  the  Congress,  Horace  C. 
Carlisle,  I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  poems  that  he  has  written  set- 
ting the  recent  speeches  of  President 
Roosevelt  to  meter  and  verse.  These 
poems  have  been  submitted  to  the  White 
House,  and  the  acknowledgments  received 
by  Mr.  Carlisle  are  also  included  for  pub- 
lication herein. 

The  poems  follow: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  January  21.  1941. 
Horace  C.  Carlisle,  Esq., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Carlisle:  Thank  you  In  the 
President's  behalf  for  your  courtesy  in  send- 
ing him  a  copy  of  your  poem.  I  can  assure 
you  that  he  will  appreciate  your  friendly 
thought  in  composing  and  sending  it  to  him. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Stephen  Early, 
Secretary  to  the  President. 

the   FAR-FLUNC    reach    of   ROOSEVELT'S    SPEBCH 

(January  6.  1941) 
Since  the  birth  of  our  Government,  most  of 
the  crises 
In  our  history  sprang  from  domestic  affairs; 
And  but  one  of  these  crises,  the  CivU  War 
only. 
Ever  threatened  disunion,  in  spite  of  our 
prayers. 
We  thank  God  that  today  the  American  peo- 
ple. 
Yes,  the  hundred  and  thirty-odd  millions 
whose  hates 
Stand  forgotten  have  merged  the  four  points 
of  the  compass 
Into  one  sov'reign  Union,  of  48  States. 

As  a  Nation,  the  United  States  now,  and  ever 
Has  maintained  opposition  to  any  attempt 
To  lock  us  in  behind  a  wall,  while  the  pro- 
cession 
Of  world  civilization  passed,  with  us  ex- 
empt. 
We  are  thinking  today  of  otir  children,  grand- 
children. 
And  the  mUlions  to  follow,  through  ages  to 
come. 
When  we  boldly  oppose  all  enforced  isolation 
For  ourselves  and  for  others  on  this  side 
the  foam. 

Neither  France  nor  Great  Britain,  nor  any 
one  nation. 
Ever  sought  domination  of  aU  the  whole 
world; 
And  no  threatening  nation  has  throttled  the 
future 
Of   our   land,   where   the   Stars   and   the 
Stripes  are  unfurled — 
We    stand    ready    to    stop    any    transocean 
power 
Ttuit  would  seek  to  establish  Itself  over 
here. 
For  the  strength  of  the  British  Fleet  in  the 
Atlantic 


Is  a  friendly  strength  to  xu  in  this  heml« 

sphere. 

In  the  peace  of  Versailles  there  Were  found 
imperfections — 
Still  the  problems  of  world-recoostructlon 
aren't  solved — 
The    new    order    of   tyranny,    "paclflcatlon," 
Out  of  which  more  injustices,  far,   have 
evolved. 
Over  every  great  continent  is  widely  spread- 
ing— 
But  the  mighty  American  people  have  set 
Their   fixed   faces    against   such    tyrannical 
measures. 
As  they  tackle  an  issue  that  has  to  be  met. 

True   democracy — safety    and   hope   of   our 
country — 
In   events,   far  beyond    our  own   borders, 
involved. 
Is  dependent  upon  democratic  existence 
In  four  continents,  with  problems  yet  to 
be  solved. 
If  Australia  and  Africa.  Europe  and  Asia 
Should  be  conquered  by  Germany  and  her 
allies 
Their   combined   populations   and   total   re- 
sources 
Would  out-total  this  hemisphere,  tripled  in 
size. 

No  American  can  expect  from  a  dictator 

International  Justice  and  generous  peace. 
Or  disarmament,  freedom,  or  even  good  busi- 
ness. 
The    hostilities   everywhere   should   today 
cease — 
Such  a  peace  would  bring  neither  for  us  or 
our  neighbors 
That  seciirity  which  we  deserve  and   de- 
mand. 
But  would  chain  us  In  slavery,  throughout 

the  ages, 
To    appease    a    war    lord    In    a    transocean 
land. 

Long  as  Great  Britain's  Navy  retains  her  sea 

power 
We  are  in  no  great  danger,  on  this  side  of 
the  sea. 
Prom   invasions   by  foes  from  beyond  the 
Atlantic. 
Howe'er  covetous  these  foreign  foes  seem 
to  be. 
Landing  troops  would  not  be  the  first  phase 
of  invasion, 
But  strategic,   necessity   points   would   be 
first 
Occupied  by  their  agents,  now  here  in  great 
numbers, 
Getting  ready  to  do,  when  so  ordered,  their 
worst. 

Both    our   actions    and   policies   should    be 
devoted 
To  safeguarding  ourselves  from  the  great 
perils  wrought. 
For  domestic  disorders,  perplexing  our  Nation, 
Are  demanding  our  careful  attention  and 
thought. 
As  our  national  policy  In  acts.  Internal. 
Has  been  based  on  respect  for  our  fellow- 
man's  right, 
So  our  national  policy  In  foreign  dealings 
Has  been  based  upon  Justice,  and  not  upon 
might. 

Since  we  know  that  the  peace  passing  all 
understanding. 
That  endures  through  the  centuries,  can- 
not be  bought 
At  the  cost  of  the  freedom  of  others,  we 
surely 
Should  subscribe  to  the  Golden  Rule,  prac- 
ticed and  taught 
By  Him  who  went  about  doing  good  to  the 
people. 
Wheresoever  He  went,  whensoever  the  time. 
And  His  charity  life,  upon  history's  pages. 
WIU  shine  on.  tiU  the  belis  of  eternl^ 
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lAbor's    leaders    and    Industry's  both    have 
responded 
To  our  sxunmons,  and  goals  of  quick  speed 
have  been  set — 
Some  of  these  have  been  reached,  and  for 
these   we    are    grateful, 
But  too  many  there  are  that  have  not  been 
reached  yet. 
We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  progress  we're 
making — 
We  must  speed  up  production  along  the 
whole  way — 
Our  successes  in  every  great  field  to  endeavor 
Should  be  better  tomorrow   than  they've 
been  today. 

There  are  constantly  rising  new  needs  for 
our   safety — 
Every  new  day  demands  new  taslLs  must  be 
done — 
For  more  appropriation  and  more  authoriza- 
tion 
Must  be  had   to  complete  what's  already 
begun. 
As   an   arsenal   both   for   ourselves   and  for 
others 
We  must  be.  If  democracy  la  to  survive: 
And  the  time  for  Immediate  positive  action 
On   our  part   In  these  wars   is  about   to 
arrive. 

We  should  give  the  democracies  every  assist- 
ance 
In  their  fight  for  their  freedom,  wherever 
they  are. 
Fur   their   fight   Is   o\ir   fight,   and   if   they 
should  s\irrender, 
We.    ourselves,    would    become    the    next 
victims  of  war. 
We,  by  dictators'  threats,  can't  be  Intimi- 
dated, 
Nor  can  we  be  restrained  from  continuing 
aid 
To  our  friends  In  their  hour  of  deep'nlng 
disaster 
From  a  war  that  the  haters  of  freedom 
have  made. 

When,  to  war  against  \is,  the  dictators  get 
ready 
For  an  act  of  war  on  out  part  they  will  not 
wait- 
Till  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  Belglxmi, 
and  others. 
Could  prepare,  did  the  dictators  procrasti- 
nate? 
They  have  int'rest  alone  in  their  so-called 
"new  order." 
In  a  new — a  one-way — international  law — 
One  which  lacks  mutuality  in  its  observance. 
While  it  heaps  up  oppression  with  merciless 
swe. 

Since  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  generations 
Of  Americans  down  through  the  unfolding 
years 
Is  dependent  upon  how  soon  and  how  effec- 
tive 
We  can  make  our  aid  felt  In  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, 
We  should  do  our  bit  quickly  and  in  great 
abundance 
To  distract  the  aggressors  in  their  brutal 
wars. 
And  encourage  the  nations  at  war  for  their 
freedom 
In  the  name  and  the  strength  of  the  strii>es 
and  the  stars. 

May  we  quickly  prepare  to  make  such  sacri- 
fices 
As  the  awful  emergency  seems  to  demand. 
And  remove  from  our  Nation's  defense  prepa- 
rations 
AU  things  that  in  the  way  of  efficiency 
stand. 
A  free  nation  expects  the  full  cooperation 
Of  all  groups  and  all  classes,  the  great  and 
the  small. 
And  the  leaders  in  every  sort  of  avocation — 
▲  tree  nation  expects  free  assistance  from 


There  Is  no  way  of  dealing  with  our  trouble- 
makers 
And  dUloyal   slackers  that's  better  than, 
first. 
If  we  can,  shame  them  by  patriotic  example — 
And.  if  this  falls,  we  then  may  prepare  for 
the  worst. 
There's  one  remely  left  us — o\u  only  salva- 
tion— 
And  we.  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  freely 
must 
Use  the  sov'reignty  of  government,  that  our 
Nation 
May  save   government,   which   is  a   God- 
given  trust. 

In  the  great  Book  of  Books,  In  the  verified 
Volume. 
We   are  taught  that  men  do  not  live  by 
bread  alone; 
And,    as    true,    armaments    alone,    however 
needful. 
Must  be  skillfully  manned,  or  they'll  be 
overthrown — 
Useless  are  all  our  armaments  without  man- 
power 
With  the  courage  and  skill  to  use  them  as 
it  shoxild. 
Which  come  from  un  imshakeable  faith  in 
the  causes 
For     which     Freedom's     defenders     have 
thru  the  years  stood. 

The  quick  action  for  which  we  are  prayer- 
fully calling 
Is  to  save  the  great  things  that  are  worth 
fighting  for — 
For  the  cause  of  democracy  we.  as  a  people. 
Under  Ood,  if  need  be,  would  again  go  to 
war. 
This  is  certainly  no  time  to  stop  prayerful 
thinking 
About  matters  of  business  and  social  con- 
cerns. 
Or  serenely  to  sit,  while  the  temple  of  virtue. 
Sacred  honor  and  Justice  and  liberty  biuns. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  in  the  founda- 
tion 
Of    a    healthy    democracy,    and    nothing 
wrong — 
Upon  one  thing  alone  does  it  look  for  salva- 
tion- 
Faith  In  God  by  its  people  alone  makes  it 
strong. 
True  democracy   ts   controlled   by   but  one 
statute. 
That's  as  old  as  the  hills — yet  it  Is  ever 
new — 
It's  the  Golden  Rule,  given  to  man  by  the 
Master, 
'Tto  to  others  as  ye  would  have  them  do 
to  you." 

If  the   Golden-Rule  principles  always  were 
practiced 
By  the  Members  of  Congress,  It  would  not 
be  long 
Before  all  unjust  dealings  would  pass  from 
the  picture, 
And  the  right  would  triimiphantly  outlaw 
the  wrong. 
For    the   people    would    follow    the    perfect 
example. 
Set  by  Congress,  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
And    the    peace   passing    all    understanding 
would  banish 
Every   vestige  of  discontent,  discord,  and 
strife. 

In  the  future   we  crave  four  essentials  of 
freedom — 
First  of  these  is  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
the  press; 
And  the  second  is  freedom  of  mankind  to 
worship. 
In  accord  with  his  conscience — and  without 
duress — 
While  the  third  is  the  freedom  from  want 
which,  translated 
Into  world  terms,  means  Just  ownership 
everywhere; 


And  the  fourth  Is  the  freedom  from  fear,  with 
assurance 
That  fear  flees  from  the  hearts  that  look 
Godward  in  prayer. 

Of  a  distant  millenlum  this  is  no  vision — 
It's  a  definite  basis  for  life  in  this  world 
That's  attainable,  if  our  American  people. 
Wheresoever  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  un- 
furled. 
Would   but  follow  the  Congress  in  setting 
examples 
Of  what  people  should  do  and  what  people 
should  be. 
That    the    peace   passing   all   understanding 
might  cover 
All  the  earth,  as  the  waters  that  cover  the 
sea. 

Since  the  dawn  of  our  history,  our  contribu- 
tion 
To  the  civilizations  of  mankind  has  been 
A  perpetual,  peaceful,  and  Just  evolution, 
Which  goes  steadily  on,  from  without  and 
within. 
While  adjusting  ourselves  to  the  changing 
conditions, 
We've  had  no  concentration  camps  for  the 
oppressed; 
For   the    world    order   which   we're    seeking 
frees  people 
From  the  tortures  by  which  they  are  sorely 
distressed. 

The  American  nation,  to  its  satisfaction. 
Has     its     destiny     carefully,     prayerfully 
placed 
In  the  hands  and  the  heads  and  the  hearts 
of  the  millions 
Of  free  men  and  free  women,  under  God, 
who  have  faced 
And  performed  every  task — ^for  they  all  stand, 
united — 
Forty-eight  sep'rate  sov'relgns,  all  blended 
in  one, 
As  together  they  toll  for  themselves,  and  for 
others, 
While  they  fervently  pray,  "Not  my  will. 
Thine  be  done." 

Horace  C.  Carusli. 

The  WHrra  House, 
Washington,  January  6.  1941. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Carlisle:  The  poem  which 
you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  to  the  President 
has  been  received.  Permit  me,  please,  to 
thank  you  in  his  behalf  for  your  thought- 
fulness. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

M.  A.  LeHand. 
Private  Secretary. 
Horace  C.  Carlisle,  Esq.. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  spirit  of  THE  PRESTOENT'S  SPEECH 

"My  friends,"  this  Is  no  fireside  chat 

On  war.  because  your  President's 
Whole  purpose  is  to  keep  our  land. 

Both  now.  and  generations  hence. 
Safe  from  the  ravages  of  war, 

For  liberty's  and  freedom's  sake. 
Which  war  lords,  'cross  the  waters,  now 

Are  basely  burning  at  the  stake. 

A  great  domestic  crisis  broke 

Upon  us  here  eight  years  ago — 
With  courage  we  the  issue  met. 

For  in  the  skies  above  the  bow 
Of  God's  eternal  purpose  gave 

Us  faith  and  hope  to  carry  on— 
And  we.  today,  are  stronger  than 

We  were  in  those  days  that  are  gone. 

Since  Plymouth  Rock  and  Jamestown,  we've 

Been  In  no  danger,  such  as  now 
Confronts  us.  in  this  hemisphere. 

That's  troubling  every  thoughtfiil  brow- 
Three  nations  have  Joined  in  the  threat 

That,  if  our  own  United  States 
With  their  program  shall  interfere. 

Shell  reap  the  furies  of  their  bates. 
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The  Nazi  masters  make  it  clear 

That  they  intend  to  dominate 
The  life  and  thought  |in  their  own  land. 

Enslave  all  Europe,  and  create 
80  much  distress  throughout  the  earth 

That  this  land,  whijch  we  call  our  home. 
Beneath  the   Stars  a^d  Stripes  unfurled. 

Will  finally  be  overcome. 

Until  these  three  greftt  powers  cease 

Their  threats  to  sikbjugate  the  world, 
Americans  can't  safely  rest, 

Beneath  the  Stars  and  Stripes  unfurled. 
The  English,  Chinese,  and  the  Greeks 

Must  not  surrendeif;  if  they  do, 
Americans  need  nevejr  hope 

To  see  their  world -jpeace  dream  come  true. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago 

The  Monroe  Doctrine   was  declared. 
And  from  that  peaceful  day  till  this. 

No  overocean  foe   aas  dared 
To  try  to  overrun  our  land, 

On  which  the  western  world  depends 
For  safety  from  traniiocean  foes — 

For  France  and  England  are  our  friends. 

Today  France  writhe  1  in  her  defeat. 

While  England  battles  for  her  life. 
And  yet,  America,  tfielr  friend. 

Continues  neutral  In  this  strife. 
Although  she  knows.!  If  England  falls. 

That  China  too  will  fall,  and  Greece, 
And  all  the  Old  World  will  be  ruled 

By  Germany,  arch  foe  to  peace. 

For  Germany,  not  satisfied. 

Will  likely  lay  a  plotted  plan 
To  wage  a  brutal,  bloody  war 

'Gainst  Italy,  and  ithen  Japan — 
Then  Germany,  in  full  control 

Of  all  the  suffering  Old  World 
Hopes  to  subdue  this  hemisphere. 

Led  by  the  Star  and  Stripes  unfurled. 

While  Italy  and  Japan  are 

Still  Germany's  allies,  before 
She  subjugates  them,  she  may  cross 

The  oceans,  and  on  either  shore 
Begin  bombarding  c^er  here 

Against  our  own  United  States, 
The  nation,  in  this  hemisphere. 

Whose  love  for  llbferty  she  hates. 

Tes,  frankly,  danger  is  ahead, 

Against  which  we  must  now  prepare. 
From  which  there's  ho  way  of  escape 

Except  through  an|swer  to  faith's  prayer 
By  God  Almighty — ajnd  He  will 

Not  answer  any  prayer  we  say. 
However  eloquent,  until 

We  trust  Him  first,  and  then  obey. 

Since  Germany's  moiit  solemn  pacts 

Proved  scraps  of  paper,  in  the  past. 
Why  should  the  ones  that  bind  her  now 

To  Italy  and  Japan  last — 
They  are  her  bosom  allies  now. 

But  this  relation  only  paves 
The  way  for  Germany  to  make 

Them,  in  the  final  end,  her  slaves. 

Let  us  no  longer  blind  ourselves 

To  what  we  know  are  fearful  facts— 
The  evil  forces  which  have  crushed, 

By  their  corrupt  ahd  vlcloixs  acts. 
Small  European  nations  will 

Crush  later,  these  United  States 
Unless  we  quickly  'jitjundl  them  up," 

And  wisely  drive  them  from  our  gates. 

We're  harboring  within  our  gates 

These  evil  forces,  from  afar. 
That  line  us  up  in  tajostile  camps. 

Prelude  to  suicidal  war. 
Some  born-Americanjs.  today. 

Are  preaching  fron^  disloyal  lips. 
In  every  section  of  our  land. 

The  doctrines  of  dictatorships. 


prlqe 


Surrender  is  the 
That  lordly  G 

Her  mandate  Is  "Gh 
And  let  us  chain 


rmiiny 


e  up  your  arms, 
rour  helpless  hands" 


for  peace 
demands^ 


'   A  piotis  purpose  in  her  wars 

She  meekly  pleads,  but  it  remains. 
That  in  her  concentration  camps 
God  s  gospel -preachers  writhe  in  chains. 

These  chains  and  concentration  camps, 

That  few  things  on  earth  can  eclipse. 
Are  net  tools,  but  the  altars  of 

The  Old  World's  mad  dictatorships- 
Tea.  Germany's  unholy  greed 

For  greater  power  and  more  pelf 
Would  wholly  dominate  the  world. 

And  deify  her  hell-bent  self. 

The  British  and  their  Allies  now. 

With  all  their  innate  main  and  might. 
Are  fighting,  and  am  safety  is 

Dependent  on  that  fearful  fight — 
If  England  wins,  we're  saved  from  war. 

But  if  she  fails  to  win,  our  land 
Will  be  the  first  to  be  attacked, 

On  this  side,  as  already  planned. 

If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves. 

There  is  a  risk,  we  must  admit. 
In  any  course  that  we  may  take — 

But  we  must  bravely  shoulder  it— 
The  course  we  advocate  Involves, 

As  through  this  darkened  maze  we  grope. 
The  least  risk  now,  and  for  world  peace 

The  coming  future's  only  hope. 

We  are  not  asked  to  Join  the  fight. 

That  we  today  so  much  abhor, 
With  Englishmen,  but  to  supply 

The  needed  Implements  of  war. 
The  planes  and  freighters,  tanks  and  guns 

That  will,  we  hope,  enable  them 
To  crush  the  wagers  of  a  war 

Whose  cruel  conquests  we  condemn. 

We  sanely  fortify  ourselves 

When  we  lend  England  needed  aid 
To  win.  'gialnst  Germany,  a  war 

That  she,  for  no  Just  cause,  has  made-^ 
If  Germany  should  win  out,  we 

May  weep,  but  we  will  weep  amiss 
For  letting  brave  old  England  down 

At  such  a  fateful  time  as  this. 

While  c^tal  and  labor  must 

Together,  freely,  hand  in  hand. 
Work  for  the  safety  and  the  good 

Of  our  beloved,  blood -purchased  land. 
The  Congress  and  the  President 

Together,  too,  should  work  as  one 
Great  force,  and  while  they're  working  pray, 

"O  God  of  hosts.  Thy  will  be  done." 

We  must,  while  furnishing  support 

To  war -cursed  England,  not  forget 
That,  tho'  her  every  warring  need 

Be.  by  our  Nation,  freely  met. 
The  wars,  by  Germany  begun, 

'Gainst  other  nations,  may  not  cease 
Until  the  whole  world  meekly  swears 

Allegiance  to  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

There's  no  need  for  America 

On  through  the  deep'nlng  dark  to  grope — 
Our  motto  Is  "In  God  We  trust"- 

In  God  we  rest  our  faith  and  hope — 
May  we  not  send  across  the  seas 

A  plane  or  freighter,  tank  or  gun 
That  is  not  followed  by  the  prayer, 

"O  God  of  hosts.  Thy  will  be  done." 

O  Father,  give  us  faith  to  pray 

The  simple  prayer  the  Saviour  prayed 
Whenever  we  are  sore  distressed. 

Discouraged,  troubled,  and  afraid— 
Our  Father  who  In  heaven  art. 

Hallowed  be  Thy  holy  name; 
Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done 

On  heaven  and  on  earth  the  same. 

Give  tis  this  day  our  daily  bread; 

Our  trespasses,  we  pray,  forgive. 
As  we  forgive  the  trespasses 

Of  those  with  whom  we  dally  live; 
Into  temptation  lead  us  not; 

Deliver  us  from  all  our  sin; 
The  kingdom,  power,  glory  thine 

Forever  Is.    Amen,  amen. 

HOBACS  C.  Cajojslb. 


iBan^iiral  Messtfc  of  Hon.  Ralpli  L.  Carr, 
GATcrnor  •£  C«Ura^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOX78B  OF  REPRBBKNTATTVES 


Wednesday.  Janiuury  29.  I94i 


Mr.  TAYIiOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hon. 
Ralph  L.  Carr,  Governor  of  Colorado,  de- 
livered a  message  to  the  Colorado  Legisla- 
ture on  January  13,  which  pertains  pri- 
marily to  the  water  rights  of  Colorado. 
It  so  forcibly  and  clearly  presents  this 
vital  subject  that  I  feel  it  Is  eminently 
worthy  of  insertion  in  the  Conckessioku. 
Record  as  an  official  state  document. 

The  message  Is  as  follows: 

Tb  the  members  of  the  Thirty-third  Gen- 
eral Assembly;  to  the  people  of  Colorado 
and  to  the  members  of  this  General  As- 
sembly, may  I  express  my  thanks  for  your 
support  and  ezpreasicns  of  coufiurnoe. 
There  are  many  bright  spots  along  the  trail 
ahead.  There  is  every  reason  to  lielleve  that 
Colorado  will  enjoy  one  of  the  happiest  and 
most  prosperous  periods  in  her  whole  de- 
velopment. I  accept  the  great  honor  of  be- 
ing permitted,  as  your  chief  executive,  to 
participate  in  the  direction  of  the  State's 
government  at  such  a  time  and  luuler  such 
circumstances. 

While  fully  aware  of  the  responsibilities 
which  the  office  entails,  I  am  sustained  by 
the  knowledge  of  your  faith  in  me.  I  ac- 
cept this  new  honor  and  pledge  you  my  de- 
termination to  Justify   it. 

On  behalf  of  the  other  elected  State  of- 
ficials, may  I  say  that  they  too  arc  conscious 
of  the  obligations  which  have  come  with 
the  honors  bestowed.  We  go  forward  on 
a  luiited  front  for  the  establishment  of 
Colorado  in  her  true  place  among  the  sister- 
hood of  States  and  lor  the  accomplishment 
of  everything  which  will  work  for  the  bet- 
terment of  her  citizenry. 

The  last  general  assembly  gave  to  the  su- 
preme court  the  power  to  draft  a  new  code 
of  civil  procedtu'e.  An  entire  new  code  has 
been  drafted  in  conformity  with  that  au- 
thority and  Is  now  operating.  It  is  unneces- 
sary for  the  legislature  to  take  any  action 
with  respect  to  civil  procedure  because  of 
that  authority  granted  2  years  ago. 

Since  the  delivery  of  my  message  to  your 
Joint  bodies  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  a 
matter  of  such  deep  concern  to  the  semi- 
arid  West  and,  particularly,  to  the  people  of 
Colorado,  has  come  to  my  attention  that  I 
feel  impelled  to  take  a  few  minutes  this 
morning  to  discuss  it.  And  if  the  situation 
appears  as  dark  to  you  as  it  does  to  me.  then 
I  hope  that  you  will  take  action  to  set  in 
motion  forces  which  will  defeat  the  greatest 
menace  to  States'  rights  and  individual  lib- 
erties which  exists  today. 

Last  week  your  attention  was  directed  to 
the  fact  that  during  the  year  Just  ended, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
an  action  between  Colorado  and  one  of  her 
neighbors  aiuiounced  the  doctrine  that  each 
State's  equitable  proportion  of  the  fiow  of 
an  Interstate  stream  was  subject  to  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  that  State  and  that  rights 
in  water  under  State  court  decrees  could 
not  be  readjudicated  in  Federal  co\irts.  A 
somewhat  disquieting  opinion  of  that  same 
cotu^  of  more  recent  date  stating  that  the 
water  of  Interstate  rivers,  navigable  or  capable 
of  being  made  navigable   by  improvement. 
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tra  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Congress 
xizuler  the  commerce  clatise  of  the  C!onstltu« 
tlon  was  also  mentioned.  I  told  you  then 
that  I  was  not  certain  to  what  limits  this 
doctrine  might  be  extended  and  in  what  man- 
ner It  might  affect  the  water  rights  of  Colo- 
rado and  her  citizens. 

A  definite  answer  to  this  query  has  already 
been  returned  in  the  form  of  a  bill  Intro- 
^  duced  In  the  Congress  entitled  "A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  improvement  of  navigation  and  con- 
trol of  floods  on  the  Arkansas,  8t.  Francis, 
Red.  and  White  Rivers,  for  the  promotion  of 
national  defense,  and  for  other  purposes." 
It  provides  for  the  organization  of  a  Federal 
corporation  with  such  extensive  powers  over 
the  basins  of  the  rivers  mentioned  In  the 
title  that.  If  even  only  partially  exercised,  it 
wo\ild  destroy  Colorado's  control  over  the 
waters  of  the  Arkansas  River  and  Jeopardize 
every  decreed  water  right  belonging  to  Colo- 
rado's farmers. 

While  I  do  not  care  to  be  classed  as  an 
alarmist,  nevertheless  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty, 
as  the  Governor  of  your  State,  with  a  large 
portion  of  my  life  work  spent  In  studying 
the  problems  of  irrigation  and  particularly  of 
Interstate  waters,  to  soimd  a  warning  to  the 
members  of  the  general  assembly,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Colorado  and  of  every  other  State  in 
the  irrigation  West.  My  warning  goes  further 
to  every  person  in  the  country  who  clings  to 
the  belief  that  under  our  Constitution  there 
remains  something  of  sanctity  In  the  doctrine 
of  States'  rights. 

The  proposed  legislation,  which  is  patterned 
after  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  is  simi- 
lar to  certain  bills  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Congress  for  the  establishment  of 
what  have  come  to  be  called  the  seven  little 
T.  V.  A.'s.  This  bill  differs  from  them  only 
Insofar  as  the  authority  now  attempted  to  be 
granted  to  the  proposed  corporation  on  the 
Arkansas  and  these  other  rivers  is  more  ex- 
tensive, and  more  effectively  denies  the  rights 
of  the  States  in  the  development  of  their 
water  resources  than  any  other  piece  of  pro- 
posed legislation  which  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  mlstmder- 
standing  as  to  the  reasons  for  my  concern, 
may  I  remind  you  that  those  who  reclaimed 
the  West  were  forced  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  to  establish  a  doctrine  concerning 
river  flows  which  was  different  from  that 
which  had  controlled  In  the  States  of  their 
origin.  The  new  theory  was  first  In  time, 
first  in  right. 

Colorado  has  become  one  of  the  important 
•grlraltural  States  of  the  Union  tinder  this 
doctrine.  To  enforce  It,  there  has  been 
developed  a  comprehensive  system  for  the 
allocation,  distribution,  and  administration 
of  our  river  flows.  Other  western  States 
have  established  systems  generally  parallel- 
ing that  of  Colorado  although  differing 
somewhat  as  to  the  methods  of  administra- 
tion. Procedure  has  been  set  up  for  deter- 
mining the  relative  rights  of  water  users 
based  on  dates  of  use.  the  amoimt  diverted 
and  other  factors.  Cotirt  decrees  In  Colo- 
rado, and  licenses  and  pennits  Issued  by 
State  officials  in  others,  are  considered  as 
property  right  with  titles  as  sacred  and  as 
valid  as  the  title  to  the  land  on  which  the 
water  is  used. 

Under  the  proposed  law,  irrigation  rights 
on  the  upper  Arkansas  would  be  made  sub- 
servient and  subject  to  the  navigable  char- 
acter of  the  lower  streams.  The  corpora- 
tion would  be  given  absolute  control  over 
the  rivers  mentioned  in  the  act.  The 
Authority  Is  given  powers  of  eminent  do- 
main, the  right  to  require  States  to  partici- 
pate In  the  business  of  constructing  proj- 
ects and  it  may  develop  hydroelectric  power 
and  store  water,  and  then  sell  both.  There 
could  be  no  development  in  the  basins  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Authority.    No  dams. 


canals,  or  other  structtires  could  be  built 
unless  the  corporation  agreed.  Nor  may 
States  even  enter  Into  compacts  without 
the  approval  of  the  corporation. 

The  Reclamation  Service,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly a  western  institution  and  which  for 
40  years  has  been  engaged  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Irrigation  resources  of  the 
West  on  the  theory  that  the  water  was 
owned  by  the  States  In  equitable  propor- 
tions, will  not  be  permitted  to  participate 
In  the  future  development  of  this  basin. 

At  the  present  time  a  State's  Representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  may  protect  the  rights 
of  the  people  who  elected  them.  If  this 
Authority  were  to  be  set  up,  the  only  power 
left  In  our  Senators  and  Congressmen  would 
be  to  vote  appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
plans  of  the  Authority.  No  longer  could  a 
Senator  or  Congressman  rise  to  the  defense 
of  the  people  of  his  State. 

By  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  many  years  ago,  an  equitable 
portion  of  the  flow  of  the  Arkansas  was 
held  to  belong  to  Colorado.  This  water  has 
been  diverted  In  Colorado  under  decrees 
from  State  courts  to  Individual  ditches.  To 
attempt  to  give  this  Federal  corporation  the 
authority  to  control  the  flow  of  the  river 
would  be  to  deny  the  State's  ownership  or 
its  right  to  control  Its  use  and  future  de- 
velopment. 

Water  users  who  divert  water  under  State 
decrees  now  would  be  denied  the  right  to 
such  water  when  the  corporation  deter- 
mines that  it  must  be  released  to  meet  navi- 
gation demands,  to  develop  power,  or  to  be 
impounded  for  storage  purposes  behind  some 
Federal  dam. 

Our  State  officials  who,  under  State  laws, 
apportion  stream  flow  among  Individual 
water  users  would  act  only  with  the  consent 
of  Federal  water  masters,  unacquainted 
with  and  unsympathetic  to  our  irrigation 
practices  and  needs. 

In  short,  the  whole  system  of  life  within 
these  river  basins  is  to  be  altered  and 
changed  to  conform  with  a  theory  of  gov- 
ernment which  nvilllfles  constitutional  rights 
and  leaves  Individual  States  stripped  of 
everything  but  their  names. 

All  future  development  in  these  great  river 
basins  would  be  fashioned  by  the  Federal  au- 
thority of  three  conunissloners  selected  at 
Washington. 

Those  who  would  question  otir  right  to 
oppose  Federal  control  and  assert  that  our 
position  is  based  upon  partisan  or  political 
motives  should  recall  the  asserted  position 
and  attitude  of  this  State  administration 
toward  the  question  of  national  defense. 

Last  week  we  pledged  everything  of  our 
resources,  material  and  spiritual,  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  policy  outlined  by  our 
President.  We  are  Americans,  always,  but  as 
Americans  we  insist  upon  the  continuation 
of  these  rights  dedicated  to  us  under  our 
Constitution. 

The  control  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
States  is  to  be  taken  so  that  State  lines  may 
be  erased,  that  State  ownership  of  property 
may  be  denied,  and  that  rights  of  individuals 
may  be  destroyed.  Argument  that  such  con- 
trol by  the  National  Government  will  benefit 
the  Nation  generally  loses  sight  of  the  fact 
that  for  a  period  of  70  years  or  more  men 
and  States  have  been  building  on  a  different 
philosophy  of  life,  a  different  theory  of  prop- 
erty rights.  And  they  believed  that  their 
actions  were  Justified  by  the  Constitution. 

The  things  which  I  am  suggesting  to  you 
with  regard  to  this  proposed  action  are  not 
partisan  In  their  natvire.  It  is  true  that  they 
may  be  in  some  ways  sectional.  But  the 
business  of  reclaiming  lands,  of  diverting 
waters  for  irrigation,  and  acquiring  titles  to 
property  Is  neither  Republican  nor  Demo- 
cratic In  its  nature  nor  in  any  other  way  tied 
up  with  any  theory  of  partisan  government. 


Aside  from  the  mere  question  of  our  right 
to  divert  irrigation  waters  so  as  to  continue 
the  cultivation  of  agricultural  lands  along  our 
rivers,  there  looms  the  greater  question  of 
Federal  encroachment  on  the  powers  of  the 
State.  Your  very  right  to  sit  here  as  legisla- 
tors representing  a  separate  State  Is  ques- 
tioned by  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Either 
we  are  to  continue  to  retain  some  semblance 
of  State  rights  and  State  Individuality,  or 
else  we  are  to  surrender  every  power  of  self 
determination.  In  short,  the  development  of 
this  upper  country,  which  has  been  going  on 
for  three-quarters  of  a  centviry.  Is  now  to  be 
made  subject  to  rights  of  navigation  in  far- 
distant  States  to  the  end  that  the  Federal 
Government,  using  navigation  as  the  excuse, 
may  take  over  control  of  our  property,  of 
our  future  development,  of  our  very  lives. 

You  men  of  the  West  are  brought  to  the 
verge  of  a  bloodless  civil  war  testing  your 
rights  under  the  Constitution. 

Viewing  this  proposed  measiu-e  from  a 
broader  basis.  It  becomes  clear  that  It  con- 
stitutes merely  the  opening  wedge  in  a  great 
plan  to  place  every  major  river  basin  In  the 
country  under  similar  Federal  Authority. 
Colorado  Is  In  the  most  precarious  position 
perhaps  of  any  State  in  the  Union  because 
when  the  major  plan  has  been  completed,  our 
entire  State  will  be  regulated,  controlled,  and 
governed  by  five  major  river-basin  authorities 
with  powers  as  great  as  those  attempted  to 
be  conferred  under  the  act  which  I  am  dis- 
cussing. 

The  future  development  of  Colorado  Is  In- 
dlssolubly  related  to  the  conduct  of  our  water 
rights.  Agriculture,  industrial  development, 
and  recreation  are  all  affected.  Whether  they 
will  be  retarded  will  be  determined  without 
reference  to  our  State  needs  and  plans  but 
rather  by  the  needs  of  other  sections  and 
other  States. 

Men  took  up  homesteads  along  the  Arkan- 
sas and  other  rivers  under  the  belief  that 
there  were  certain  rights  resident  In  the 
States  and  recognized  by  acts  of  Congress 
which  were  Inviolable.  Statutes  of  the  Con- 
gress early  recognized  the  power  In  the  States 
to  distribute  water  among  their  citizens  ac- 
cording to  local  customs,  laws,  and  regula- 
tions. Uniform  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  declared  that  the  States 
owned  the  river  flow  in  equitable  proportions 
and  denied  claims  to  ownership  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

And  now,  under  a  new  theory  of  law  the 
Federal  Government  would  deny  the  owner- 
ship of  the  rivers  by  the  States,  would  make 
the  rights  of  the  Individual  subservient  to  a 
Federal  agency  and  nullify  the  basis  upon 
which  our  western  civilization  has  been  de- 
veloped. 

The  thing  which  Is  happening  on  the  Ar- 
kansas may  well  happen  on  every  major  river 
drainage  in  Colorado  and  the  West.  Under 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Appalachian  Power  Co.  case  the 
power  of  Congress  to  control  a  navigable 
stream  Is  not  subject  to  review  by  the  courts, 
but  falls  exclusively  within  the  legislative 
powers  of  that  branch  of  our  Government. 

We  mtist  look,  then,  to  the  lawmakers  at 
Washington  for  relief.  We  must  show  the 
Congress  the  facts.  We  must  establish  the 
Injustice  of  this  plan.  Those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve in  Colorado  and  who  realize  that  oiu: 
great  source  of  life  and  wealth  and  of  fu- 
ture growth  lies  In  the  cultivation  of  the 
lands  along  her  Irrigation  streams  must  real- 
ize that  there  is  no  Justification  for  the 
seizure  of  a  river  basin  under  asserted  Fed- 
eral authority  to  the  absolute  destruction 
of  every  theory,  of  every  ideal,  of  every 
title,  of  every  dream  of  the  people  who  have 
builded  a  great  civilization. 

I  am  asking  you  as  Coloradoans,  as  citi- 
zens, as  the  representatives  of  a  great  State, 
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to  investigate  this  pjropoeed  measure.  And 
If  you  find  that  I  am  right,  then  I  suggest 
by  proper  resolution  and  such  other  action 
as  you  may  deem  w  se.  that  you  arouse  the 
rest  of  the  States  of  the  West  to  a  defense. 


The  Leaie-Lend  Bill 


EXTENSIONi  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  U  S.  GUYER 

or  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  January  29, 1941 


BESOLXmON    OF    THE    LEGISLATURE    OP 
K^SAS 


Mr.  OUYER  of  J£&ns&a.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  ext'ind  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution  recently  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas: 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  4 

Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  preserve  and  protect 
oiu'  American  system  of  government  in  the 
enactment  of  defense  legislation,  partic- 
ularly H.  R.  1T76,  commonly  known  as  the 
lease-lend  bill 

Whereas  there  is  how  pending  In  Congress 
H.  R.  1776,  which  j  provides  that  it  Is  to 
further  promote  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  "and  for  other  purposes."  and  "with- 
out regard  to  previous  laws."  giving  one  man 
the  power  to  "sell,  transfer,  exchange,  lease, 
lend,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  defense 
article  to  any  government";  and 

Whereas  we  favor  aid  to  Britain  that  will 
not  Involve  our  country  in  war.  and  which 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  reqtiirements  of 
~~our  own  national  defense,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  our  American  form  of  govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas  we  realize  and  appreciate  the  im- 
perative need  of  speed  and  cooperation  in  the 
development  of  the  defenses  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  we  have  heretofore  wltlutood  at- 
tack from  without  and  disunity  within,  and 
in  such  crises  our  It^ders  have  never  desired 
nor  demanded  the  surrender  by  our  people 
of  their  right  of  self-government  or  the  dde- 
gatlon  of  unlimited  powers;  and 

Whereas  such  rest^lution  would  permit  the 
delivery  of  "any  plan  or  information  pertain- 
ing to  any  defense  article"  to  any  foreign 
country  at  the  sole  discretion  of  one  man. 
and  would  grant  to  him  sweeping  powers  in 
time  of  peace  greater  than  any  man  has  in 
Britain,  which  Is  at  war,  all  without  limitation 
as  to  time  or  provision  for  restoring  to  the 
people  in  the  future  the  unlimited  powers 
thus  given  to  one  man:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  {the  Senate  concur- 
ring therein).  That  we  are  opposed  to  the 
delegation  of  the  unlimited  dictatorial  powers 
contained  in  House  Resolution  No.  1776,  com- 
monly known  as  the  lease-lend  bill,  and  that 
the  power  to  "sell,  transfer,  exchange,  lease, 
lend,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  defense 
articles  to  any  government"  •  •  •  "with- 
out regard  to  previous  laws"  should  be  re- 
tained by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  our  national-defense  pro- 
gram should  be  carried  out  and  material  aid 
should  be  furnished  to  Britain  without  plac- 


ing such  unprecedented,  all-embracing,  and 
unnecessary  powers  in  the  hands  of  one  man, 
and  without  a  complete  surrender  by  Con- 
gress of  all  Its  legislative  powers,  duties,  and 
responsibilities;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  urge  and 
request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
not  pass  House  Resolution  No.  1776  in  ita 
present  form;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to  transmit  prop- 
erly authenticated  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  each  branch  of  the  Congress,  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Kansas  congressional  delegation, 
and  to  each  of  the  United  States  Senators 
from  Kansas,  and  to  the  Governors  of  the 
States  adjoining  the  State  of  Kansas. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  concurrent 
resolution  originated  in  the  house,  and  was 
adopted  by  that  body  January  23,  1941. 

Clat  C.  Cabper. 
Speo/cer  of  the  Houae. 
W.  S.  Bishop, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Adopted  by  the  senate  January  24, 1941. 
KiRKX  W.  Dale. 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Clarence  W.  MnxES, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


What  Natkmal  Defense  Means  to  New 
England 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NEW  HAICPSHIRI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITSO  STATES 


Wednesday,  Jantuiry  29, 1941 


ABTICLB  BT  CHARLES  MORRIS  UIUA 


Mr.  BRIDQES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Charles  Morris  Mills  In  the  February 
issue  of  Yankee  magazine  entitled  "What 
National  Defense  Means  to  New  Eng- 
land." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoiid, 
as  follows: 

WHAT    NATIONAI,   DBTENSB   MEANS   TO    NEW 
ENCIJUfD 

(By  Charles  Morris  Mills) 
At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Gridiron 
Club  in  Washington,  where  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  press  make  merry  over  political 
leaders  and  Issues,  the  presiding  oOlcer  turned 
aside  from  the  festivities  to  strike  a  solemn 
note: 

"On  one  thing  there  is  no  division  in  Amer- 
ica. We  are  l)eating  o\ir  plowshares  into 
swords  and  training  our  boys  to  be  soldiers 
for  national  defense,  and  we  mean  business. 
In  this  we  stand  tmited." 

New  England  adds  a  fervent  Amen  to 
such  a  fine  keynote.  The  Important  thing 
today  is  not  who  won  the  election  or  whether 
capital  or  labor  gains  the  most  out  of  the 
defense  program  or  how  financial  aid  may  be 
given  to  Britain.  The  real  question  is  the 
method  by  which  the  tremendous  resources 
of  the  Nation  may  be  harnessed  into  pro- 
duction, the  diverse  elements  of  population 
merged  into  solidarity,  the  mental  and  spirit- 
ual forces  organized  Into  a  crusade  to  save 
democracy.    The  schedule  of  the  defense  pro- 


gram lags  far  behind  the  goal  set  oxily  a  few 
months  ago.  The  Nation  woefully  lacks  that 
essential  power  necessary  for  success  and  vic- 
tory over  the  totaUtarian  world. 

No  defense  program  can  win  without  oa> 
tlonal  imlty.  The  bitterness  of  the  past  cam- 
paign  must  be  forgotten.  The  eacaniaas  at 
the  mllUcns  who  supported  the  minority  can- 
didate must  be  turned  into  channels  of  na- 
tlonal  preparedness.  Nor  does  such  a  plea 
preclude  the  continuance  of  a  strong  and 
well-organized  minority  in  loyal  opposition 
to  the  administration.  Critical  analysis  of 
proposed  foreign  and  domestic  policies  must 
be  carried  on  by  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
by  leaders  in  law,  education,  and  business. 
The  right  to  criticize  is  a  cornerstone  of  de- 
mocracy. The  right  to  resist  any  threat  to 
silence  a  free  press,  free  air,  or  other  foxmda- 
tlons  of  the  American  way  of  life  Is  a  funda- 
mental duty  of  a  minority  even  in  the  gather- 
ing shadows  of  war.  Only  in  this  manner  can 
national  morale  be  sustained  and  the  sinews 
of  mighty  America  be  girded  to  meet  any 
enemy  within  or  without  our  gates. 

Today  the  Nation  faces  a  far  more  grim 
and  relentless  world  than  confronted  the 
founders  of  New  England.  Every  hour  there 
is  Increasing  evidence  that  the  present  conflict 
Is  not  only  the  greatest  military  contest  in 
history,  but  a  clash  between  two  fundamental 
philosophies  of  government — democracy  and 
totalitarianism.  Never  since  the  days  of  Mo- 
hammed has  there  been  such  a  crusade 
against  civilization.  Today  the  war  Involves 
80  percent  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  world. 
America  is  the  only  continent  free  from  the 
ravages  of  war.  Today  the  mightiest  weapons 
ever  conceived  by  man  are  crushing  out  the 
lives  of  all  members  of  national  populations, 
men,  women,  and  culldren. 

Even  more  deadly  than  these  arms  Is  the 
organized  treason  developed  by  provocateurs, 
fellow  travelers,  and  buyers  of  national 
honor.  Never  before  in  history  have  entire 
nations  like  Poland.  Norway.  HollaxMl.  Bel- 
gium, and  France  lost  their  national  morale 
so  quickly.  Never  before  were  foundations  of 
government  eaten  away  so  swiftly  by 
stealthy  spies,  by  termites  boring  Into  and 
destroying  the  lif  eblood  of  millions  upon  mU- 
lions  of  people.  Today  organized  treason  has 
proven  far  more  effective  than  the  relentless 
bombing  otf  cities,  the  ruin  of  majestic 
churches,  the  destruction  of  overcrowded 
hospitals,  and  the  slaying  of  helpless  babies. 

New  England,  with  her  borders  nearest  the 
heU  fires  of  Europe,  has  grave  responsibiU- 
ties  in  the  national-defense  program.  With- 
in the  six  States,  there  Is  one  of  the  largert 
concentrations  of  aliens  in  the  entire  Na- 
tion, some  ^tO  percent  representing  almost 
every  race,  creed,  and  color  under  the  sun. 
Hie  first  task  for  New  England,  for  every 
branch  of  government.  State,  city,  and  town, 
is  to  merge  this  great  body  of  aliens  into 
the  American  way  of  life.  The  Job  is  not 
merely  to  line  up  groups  before  a  Judge  to 
become  citizens,  but  to  inculcate  Into  minds 
and  bodies  and  souls  the  spirit  of  American 
democracy.  "Americanization,"  an  over- 
worked slogan,  must  b-  real — not  on  paper — 
on  hand,  not  on  order.  New  England  wants 
no  "fifth  column."  no  boring  from  within  by 
Nazi  agents,  no  weakening  of  national  mo- 
rale by  smooth  propagandista. 

New  England  has  a  vital  part  to  play  in  the 
production  program.  Here  billions  of  war 
orders  are  now  being  filled.  Here  is  a  large 
projxtrtion  of  the  machine  tool  and  die  in- 
dustry. Here  is  the  largest  aircraft  engine 
plant  in  the  world.  Here  are  teeming  fac- 
torl^  tiimlng  out  shoes,  blanketa,  uniforms, 
automatic  rifles.  The  Yankee  craftsmen,  the 
most  highly  sklUed  in  the  Nation,  will  live 
up  to  their  high  traditions  of  past  genera- 
tions. The  quality  of  their  work  wlU  not 
suffer  under  ttw  pressure  of  the  hoar  for 
quantity.  The  Yankee  inventiveness  and 
Ingenxilty,  bom  in  the  small-town  machine 
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gbop.  win  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
national-defense  organization. 

For  her  contribution  of  hl^y  skUled 
craftsmanship.  New  England  expects  definite 
•ooperatlon  from  the  Federal  Government. 
First,  strong  defense  of  her  terrrltory  from 
any  pcaslble  Invasion  by  any  enemy.  The 
borders  to  the  north  and  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board today  are  Inadequately  protected.  The 
way  Is  open  to  fellow  travelers  In  peace- 
times or  to  heavily  armed  air,  tank,  and 
inf^fth«"»f<  forces  In  time  of  war.  If  the 
British  Navy  should  faU,  the  shlpbuUdlng 
resources  of  the  world  wo\ild  be  turned 
against  America.  Defense  under  these  con- 
dltlona  might  be  extremely  difficult.  Once 
the  New  EngUmd  peninsula  la  overcome  by 
Tast  plncer  movements  such  as  were  em- 
ployed In  Prance,  New  York  wotild  be  threat- 
ened from  the  backdoor,  and  the  vast  re- 
sources of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Penn- 
sylvania would  be  endangered. 

This  plctxire  may  seem  overdrawn  to  many 
readers,  yet  last  summer  at  Fort  Devens  a 
high-ranking  officer  of  the  First  Corps  Area 
(New  England)  In  a  lecture  before  the  busi- 
nessmen's or  Plattsburg  encampment,  of 
which  the  writer  was  a  member.  In  approxi- 
mately these  words,  said: 

"Tou  Yankees  wont  be  fighting  here  In 
New  Bnglbnd  If  there  Is  an  Invasion.  You'll 
be  fighting  in  the  zone  of  the  Interior,  west 
of  Lake  Champlaln  and  the  Hudson  River. 
The  enemy  will  seek  to  cut  off  New  England 
by  sweeping  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
pinching  down  through  the  valleys  of  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire." 

Already  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
have  vastly  Improved  the  position  of  New 
England  through  the  securing  of  the  New- 
foundland air  and  naval  base.  An  even 
stronger  defense  might  be  secured  through  a 
secondary  line  established  on  Nova  Scotia. 
With  the  main  American  fleet  more  than 
10.000  miles  away  In  the  Far  East  there  can- 
not be  too  many  air  bases  in  the  northeast. 
The  way  to  stop  the  enemy  is  outside  of  the 
borders  of  the  United  States. 

Within  New  England  a  mighty  air  base  is 
being  established  at  Westover  Field.  Chlco- 
pee.  liass.,  and  strong  secondary  fields  are 
being  constructed  at  Manchester.  N.  H., 
Bangor.  Maine,  and  other  centers.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  a  score  or  more  well-equipped 
landing  fields  and  centers  being  set  up  In  the 
yarloxis  States. 

The  States  have  also  organized  defense 
coimclls  to  coordinate  activities  with  the  Fed- 
eral program.  These  groups  Include  leaders 
of  Industry,  business,  law.  women,  youth, 
health,  transportation.  The  most  complete 
councils  are  In  Massachusetts  and  Connect- 
icut. Indiistrial  leaders  determine  the  type 
of  factories  that  are  dealing  with  essential 
war  materials  so  that  draft  measures  may  be 
successfully  carried  out.  They  also  aid  In 
the  development  of  employment  placement 
and  training  of  skilled  and  semiskilled  work- 
ers. In  Connecticut  an  average  of  1.500  grad- 
uates of  Job-training  schools  is  being  turned 
out  every  6  weeks.  Special  protection  of 
public  utilities  and  waterworks  and  water 
supply  Is  mapped  out.  The  drive  of  foreign 
propagandists  In  the  press  and  on  the  air  Is 
watched  by  skilled  publicists.  Safeguards 
against  epidemics  are  outlined  by  medical 
leaders.  State  highway  commissions  are  busy 
on  new  construction  of  military  roads  In  co- 
ordination with  Federal  authorities. 

New  England  also  demands  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  utmost  economy  in  non- 
defense  appropriations.  The  President  has 
announced  his  intention  to  reduce  such  costs 
to  the  lowest  possible  levels.  Efforts  along 
these  lines  will  be  watched  with  considerable 
Interest  by  New  England  with  her  tradition  of 
economy.  The  Yankees  have  never  been  won 
to  the  free-spending  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  during  recent  years.  Budgets  in 
State  governments  In  New  England  have  usu- 
ally meant  balanced  budgets  In  the  treasury, 


not  paper  guesses.  Three  years  ago  the  ad- 
ministration announced  that  the  new  or  nor- 
mal Budget  wovUd  be  about  $7,000,000,000 
annually. 

Since  then  the  annual  rate  of  spending  has 
reached  to  more  than  $9,000,000,000.    If  the 
figxire  formerly  set   could   be  reached  more 
than  $2,000,000,000  could  be  tvirned  toward  the 
defense  budget.    Economy  In  the  household 
expenses  of  government  would  be  far  more 
effective  than  Increased  taxes  based  on  In- 
creased national  Income  or  borrowing.    How- 
ever, If  the  Increased  taxes  already  prescribed 
by  the  1940  Congress  bring  In  a  yield  of  two 
or  three  new  billions  based  on  a  rising  na- 
tional Income,  and  the  two  billions  can  be 
cut  from  normal  expenditures,  some  $5,000,- 
000,000   could    be   laid    out    toward    defense 
costs.    New  England  believes  that  such  econ- 
omy Is  worth  ttylng  out  before  raising  the 
national  debt  limit  to  the  astronomical  figure 
proposed  by  the  Treasury  of  $65,000,000,000. 
New  England  views  with  alarm  the  proposal 
of  the  Treasury  to  tax  future  issues  of  the 
States  and  municipalities  and   believes  the 
scheme  is  economically  unsound.    Trumped 
up  as  a  meastire  to  obtain  additional  taxes 
from   the   wealthy.   In   reality  such  a   move 
would  place  a  heavy  burden  of  Increased  taxa- 
tion upon  local  home  owners  and  rent  payers. 
Action  along  these  lines  under  the  guise  of 
national  defense  would  be  bound  to  be  re- 
sented by  the  States  and  municipalities  whose 
cooperation  Is  essential  In  the  present  crisis. 
New  England  would  not  welcome  the  Intro- 
duction of  any  new  and  costly  "experiments" 
at  this  time.    The  Yankees  do  not  look  with 
favor,  for  example,  on  the  reopening  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  seaway  and  power  project 
recently  made  by  the  President.     Long  ago. 
New  England  went   on    record   against   the 
costliness  and  impractlcallty  of  the  proposal. 
Today,  in  addition  to  the  original  objections, 
the  scheme   appears  to   be   very   vulnerable 
from  a  military  point  of  view.    Enemy  bomb- 
ers could  wipe  out  the  power  plants  or  block 
the  channel  in  a  single  flight.    The  Introduc- 
tion of  this  most  controversial  question  under 
the  guise  of  national  defense  does  not  lead  to 
national  unity.    The  use  of  men.  materials, 
and   money    on   the   project    would    weaken 
other  and  more  essential  parts  of  the  na- 
tional program.     The  Yankees  want  to  see 
every  dollar  and  every  man  count. 

Conservative  New  Ebigland  believes  that  the 
celling  has  been  reached,  for  the  time  being. 
In  the  social  security  and  labor  fields.  The 
Yankees  have  not  been  blind  or  deaf  to  the 
lamentations  on  the  causes  of  the  fall  of 
France.  Again  and  again  the  trail  has  led 
back  to  the  popular-front  government  of 
Blum  when  sweeping  social-reform  measures 
were  Instituted  so  quickly  that  rearmament 
stagnated.  Industry  became  paralyzed,  and 
communism  stalked  the  land.  Expansion  of 
social  security  Is  needed  in  America  today  to 
large  groups  not  now  covered  in  agriculture 
and  in  domestic  service.  More  benefits  might 
be  granted  to  the  aged  and  indigent.  A  na- 
tional-health program,  administered  by  qual- 
ified experts.  1^  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
Nation.  All  these  steps,  and  even  much  more, 
may  some  day  come  about,  but  Is  this  the 
hour  to  place  such  huge  additional  burdens 
on  the  Treasury?  Even  now  the  leaders  of 
the  National  Defense  Commission  point  out 
that  a  lag  of  30  percent  exists  in  the  defense 
program,  and  call  attention  to  the  black-out 
of  labor  from  Friday  to  Monday.  New  Eng- 
land believes  that  there  must  be  a  rekindling 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  preparedness  by 
both  Indtistry  and  labor. 

National  defense  will  mean  much  to  New 
England  In  breaking  down  her  Isolation.  New 
airfields  will  link  her  much  more  closely  to 
the  rest  of  the  Nation.  More  important  will 
be  the  creation  of  new  Industries  and  new 
uses  for  her  products.  Above  all.  New  England 
believes  that  success  cannot  come  In  the 
defense  program  unless  the  Nation  adopts  her 
tradition  of  sound  craftsmanship,  economy. 


and  balanced  budgets.  This  priceless  heritage 
New  England  contributes  to  make  America 
strong  in  her  hour  of  trial. 


Self-Respect  Among  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  29, 1941 


EDITORIAL     IN     THE     WICHITA     (KANS.) 
BEACON  OF   JANUARY  24,   1941 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  timely  editorial  from 
the  Wichita  Beacon  of  January  24,  1941: 

[Prom  the  Wltchita   (Kans.)   Beacon  of 
January  24,  19411 

SELF-RESPECT  AMONG   NATIONS 

Lindbergh  may  be  right  when  he  expresses 
confidence  that  Germany  will  defeat  England, 
but  the  defeatist  attitude  that  he  wants  this 
Nation  to  assume  is  contrary  to  the  history 
of  the  Nation  and  the  nature  of  the  English- 
speaking  people.  History  Is  studded  with 
Insta-  ces  in  which  Americans  and  their  Eng- 
lish forebears  have  battled  on  against  big 
odds  and  have  gained  a  victory. 

If  the  British  nation  had  been  composed 
of  Lindberghs  there  would  have  been  no  glory 
In  Dunkerque  and  no  Royal  Air  Force,  bat- 
tling against  odds  that  at  times  reached  20 
and  even  30  to  1.  There  would  today  be 
no  England  and  there  would  be  no  hope  for 
civilization  except  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  there  would  have  been  little  here  If 
Lindbergh  had  his  way. 

Lindbergh  undoubtedly  Is  correct  when  he 
declares  that  Germany  cannot  successfully 
Invade  the  United  States,  that  is.  from  a 
military  point  of  view.  But  the  Nazi  meth- 
ods have  been  by  "fifth  column"  infiltration, 
and  even  Lindbergh  Is  not  foolish  enough  to 
think  that  the  South  American  countries 
are  not  ripe  for  such  methods.  They  would 
put  up  only  the  weakest  kind  of  resistance 
to  a  Germany  victorious  In  all  Europe  and 
Africa. 

There  Is  a  moral  aspect  to  this  world  situ- 
ation which  Lindbergh  completely  ignores. 
He  would  have  England  and  the  United 
States  make  the  best  possible  peace  with 
Germany  and  attempt  to  deal  amicably  with 
Hitler  and  his  gangsters.  No  self-respecting 
person  would  associate  with  a  gang  of  cut- 
throats, robbers,  and  murderers.  There  can 
be  respectability  among  nations  as  well  as 
among  men  and  no  nation  can  keep  Its  self- 
respect  and  live  amicably  with  such  nations 
as  Germany  and  Italy. 

Lindbergh's  estimate  of  the  relative  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  involved  countries  may 
be  correct,  but  there  is  a  moral  strength 
among  the  democracies  that  the  dictators 
never  possessed.  History  has  shown  that  men 
with  a  righteous  cause  can  fight  on  and 
achieve  victory  against  far  heavier  odds  than 
are  now  facing  the  British — and  America. 
That  is  the  only  course  open  for  the  British. 
And  the  only  self-respecting  course  for  Amer- 
ica Is  to  give  them  all  the  aid  we  can. 

Almost  from  the  day  he  fiew  to  France 
Lindbergh  has  exercised  an  Independence  of 
thought  and  action  that  has  aroused  the 
antagonism  of  nearly  every  group  with  which 


he  comes  in  contact.  He  could  be  extremely 
useful  to  this  country  if  it  were  not  for  his  at- 
titude. But  since  he  is  so  convinced,  let  Lind- 
bergh see  what  kind  of  a  deal  he  can  make 
with  Hitler.  Let  him  see  how  willing  the 
Nail  dictator  Is  to  give  back  the  countries  he 
has  stolen.  If  he  can  do  that  he  will  have 
a  right  to  tell  the  Americans  and  the  English 
what  to  do. 


The   10  Best  Pacific   Northwest  Books 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L  McNARY 

OF  OBECON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  January  29, 1941 


ARTiqiiE    FROM    THE    PORTLAND 
OREGONIAN 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Portland  Oregonian  of  Jan- 
uary 5,  1941,  entitled  "The  10  Best  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Books." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcori), 
as  follows: 

The  10  Best  Pacific  Nobthwest  Books 
(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

Books  contain  the  record  which  we  will 
leave  for  the  future.  Books  also  chronicle 
the  record  which  the  past  has  left  for  us. 
In  books  are  recorded  the  culture,  econom- 
ics, politics,  emotions,  habits,  hopes,  and 
aspirations  of  the  men  and  women  living 
at  any  given  time. 

Much  of  what  we  know  about  the  people 
Who  originally  settled  the  Pacific  Northwest 
is  bound  between  the  covers  of  books,  both 
fiction  and  factual.  Books  which  contem- 
porary authors  now  are  writing  will  tell  the 
next  generation  what  sort  of  people  we  were 
and  how  we  lived  and  what  we  accomplished. 

And  so  In  all  the  years  since  this  region 
first  was  seen  by  civilized  men,  what  have 
been  the  best  books  written  about  It? 
What,  too,  have  been  the  best  boVs  written 
by  persons  living  within  the  region?  The 
Oregonian  has  asked  a  wide  variety  of  In- 
formed people  to  answer  these  two  ques- 
tions. Each  individual  has  been  requested 
to  list  the  five  best  books  ever  written  about 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  five  best 
books  ever  virrltten  by  people  dweUlng  within 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

BANGE    extends    OVEB    CONSmEBABLE    TEBRPTOBT 

The  results  of  this  unique  poll  are  made 
known  today.  A  listing  of  the  books  accom- 
panies this  article.  One  hundred  and  eight 
books  In  all  were  mentioned.  They  range 
from  The  Family,  a  story  of  white  Russian 
refugees  In  China,  to  Gulliver's  Travels,  the 
great  satire  by  Jonathan  Swift.  Books  on  the 
list  have  won  the  Harper's  prize,  the  Pulitzer 
prize,  the  Atlantic  Monthly  award,  and  many 
other  notable  literary  trophies. 

Forty-two  people  participated  in  the  selec- 
tions. These  people  Included  writers,  play- 
wrights, newspapermen,  politicians,  edu- 
cators, bankers,  lawyers,  critics,  librarians, 
and  booksellers.  The  books  enumerated  rep- 
resent a  composite  of  all  these  views.  Some 
of  the  replies  which  The  Oregonian  received 
were  asked  to  be  kept  confidential.    Others 
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wUl  be  quoted  at  some  length  In  this  article. 
The  men  and  women  polled  were  selected 
by  dead  reckoning  rather  than  by  any  par- 
ticular technique  or  process.  An  attempt 
merely  was  made  to  include  a  representative 
cross  section  of  leading  opinion  on  literature 
and  history  and  Intellectual  effort.  All  li- 
brarians were  not  polled,  nor  were  all  the 
writers.  The  selections  were  spread  over  any 
groups  and  professions  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  have  expert  Judgments  on  the  ques- 
tion at  Issue. 

PBOFESSION      WELL      BEPRESENTED     IN     FBBSONS 
POLLED 

Among  those  who  sent  In  book  choices, 
and  whose  verdicts  are  Included  In  the  com- 
pilation accompanying  this  article,  were  Dr. 
George  Rebec,  of  the  University  of  Oregon; 
ex-Gov.  Oswald  West;  Mrs.  Cornelia  Marvin 
Pierce,  former  Oregon  State  librarian  and 
wife  of  the  Congressman  from  eastern  Ore- 
gon; Harriet  C.  Long,  present  State  librarian; 
Nell  Avery  Unger,  librarian  of  the  Portland 
public  library;  Benjamin  H.  Kizer,  chairman 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  regional  planning 
commission;  and  Alfred  Powers,  dean  of 
writing  and  publishing  of  the  Oregon  State 
system  of  higher  education. 

Others  were  Charles  L.  McNary,  senior 
United  States  Senator  from  Oregon;  Miss 
Vivian  Cooley,  head  of  the  book  department 
at  Meier  &  Frank;  Prof.  V.  L.  O.  Chlttlck, 
of  Reed  College;  May  Darling,  of  the  Portland 
school  system;  Omar  C.  Spencer,  local  attor- 
ney and  collector  of  Northwest  books;  Con- 
stance Ewlng,  head  of  the  circulation  depart- 
ment of  the  Portland  library;  Robinson 
Spencer,  librarian  of  Willamette  University; 
E.  B.  MacNaughton,  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Portland  and  chairman  of 
the  Oregon  economic  council;  and  the  follow- 
ing writers  and  authors  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west: 

Nard  Jones,  of  Bellevue.  Wash.;  Anne 
Shaimon  Monroe,  of  Lake  Grove,  Oreg.;  Col. 
Charles  Ersklne  Scott  Wood,  now  living  In 
Los  Gatos.  Calif.;  James  Stevens  and  Paul 
O'NeU.  of  Seattle;  and  Ernest  Haycox.  Robert 
Ormond  Case.  Philip  H.  Parrlsh.  Richard  G. 
Montgomery.  Malcolm  H.  Clark.  Jr.,  Mary 
Jane  Carr,  Lewis  A.  McArthur.  and  Roderick 
Lull,  all  of  Portland.  A  number  of  other 
people  submitted  replies,  but  asked  that  their 
names  be  omitted  from  any  published  list 
or  symposium. 

In  the  answers  many  of  the  men  and 
women  polled  took  the  time  to  point  out 
that  the  phrase  "best  book"  admits  many 
standards  of  Judgment.  Omar  Spencer  ob- 
served that  a  book  might  be  an  invaluable 
source  of  Information  and  data,  yet  might 
not  be  a  book  which  was  particularly  well 
written  or  literary  In  style.  Others  noted 
that  books  may  be  Judged  by  many  yard- 
sticks— accuracy,  detail,  authenticity,  sus- 
tained Interest,  style,  strength  of  prose,  source 
material,  and  general  Impression  and  Impact; 
yet,  by  and  large,  the  replies  stated  that  the 
selections  represented  books  which  on  an 
over-all  verdict  might  be  classed  as  "best." 

JOtTKNALS  BANK  HIGH  IN  ESTIMATION 

Two  choices  dominated  the  poU.  First 
were  the  Journals  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  They 
received  19  votes.  Next  was  Astoria,  by  Wash- 
ington Irving,  which  was  the  choice  of  16 
people.  A  long  gap  followed  to  Swift  Flows 
the  River,  Dy  Nard  Jones.  It  received  11 
votes.  Many  of  the  other  books  were  then 
bunched  as  closely  as  grapes,  a  lot  of  volumes 
getting  9  and  10  choices  apiece. 

There  is  a  certain  significance  to  the  fact 
that  the  first  books  ever  written  about  the 
Pacific  Northwest  were  the  choice  of  most  of 
the  persons  polled.  "I  believe  that  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  expedition."  said  Mr.  McArthur. 
"Is  the  greatest  adventure  in  Oregon  history 
and  probably  In  the  history  of  the  entire 
United  States."  Theodore  Roosevelt,  when  he 
was  President  of  the  United  States,  declared 


that  the  Jotimals  of  the  two  frontier  captains 
were  "the  best  example  of  aU  that  such  • 
narrative  should  be  " 

Irony  of  Ironies,  these  Journals  that  were 
so  preponderant  a  selection  were  not  written 
in  grammatical  English  or  correct  spelling. 
When  he  first  glimpsed  the  Pacific,  breaking 
across  the  bar  at  the  Columbia's  mouth. 
WaUam  Clark  wrote  that  at  last  he  was  with- 
in sight  of  the  "oclan."  Tet  the  Journals 
of  the  great  expedition,  without  synthetic 
dramatics  or  undue  emphasis,  convey  the 
story  of  a  magnificent  adventure.  With 
splendid  understatement,  the  two  Army  offi- 
cers tell  the  tale  of  the  first  transcontinental 
Journey  by  Americans. 

Lewis  and  Clark  trekked  through  the  West. 
Astoria  Is  by  a  man  who  wrote  about  the 
Northwest  from  vicarious  experiences.  Wash- 
ington Irving  read  the  notes  and  diaries  at 
the  men  who  Journeyed  overland  In  1811  to 
foiuid  a  fur-trading  post  for  John  Jacob  Astor 
at  the  place  where  the  Columbia  River  Joined 
the  sea.  He  tells  the  story  of  that  tragic  en- 
deavor, of  the  suffering  endured  by  the  party 
In  the  Snake  River  Canyon,  and  of  the  disas- 
ter which  overtook  Astor's  supply  ship,  Tori' 
quin.  Irvlng's  book,  published  in  1836,  popu- 
larized the  information  first  set  down  about 
the  Northwest  by  Lewis  and  Clark. 

The  Journals  of  Lewis  and  Clark  were  writ- 
ten while  Thomas  Jefferson  was  President. 
Astoria  appeared  more  than  a  century  ago. 
But  the  third  book  on  the  list  of  the  best  vol- 
times  about  this  region  was  published  this 
year.  Nard  Jones,  36-year-old  author,  lives  In 
the  Washington  State  town  of  Bellevue. 
Swift  Flows  the  River  is  his  eighth  book. 
Most  critics  regard  it  as  his  best,  although 
several  persons  on  the  list  gave  preference  to 
his  Wheat  Women.  publUhed  In  1033. 

STOBT   WELL  TOLD   IN  JONES'   BOOK 

Swift  Flows  the  River  It  a  story  of  steam- 
boat travel  and  commerce  on  the  early  Co- 
lumbia, in  the  days  before  Bonneville  and 
Grand  Coulee  were  ever  Imagined.  Jonoa 
prepared  himself  for  the  Job  with  painstak- 
ing research.  Those  who  selected  his  book 
said  his  descriptions  of  pioneer  settlement* 
along  the  Columbia  were  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves. Many  contemporary  writers  put 
Jones'  book  high  on  their  lists. 

Honey  In  the  Horn  won  the  Harper's  $7,500 
award  In  1935  and  the  PiUltzer  prize  for 
fiction  the  following  year.  Its  scene  \m  laid 
In  southern  Oregon  shortly  after  the  turn  of 
this  century  during  the  period  when  men 
and  women  were  homesteadlng  the  fertile 
plateaus  and  lowlands.  Harold  L.  Davis,  au- 
thor of  Honey  In  the  Horn,  was  bom  in 
Yoncalla,  Oreg.,  a  small  town  In  Douglas 
County.  He  was  awarded  a  Guggenheim 
Foundation  fellowship  in  1932  and  went  to 
Mexico  to  write.  Honey  in  the  Horn  was 
the  product  of  his  efforts. 

DAVm    WBOTX    FROM    WIXHC    maOHAL 
EXPERIENCES 

Davis  already  had  attained  considerable 
recognition  as  a  poet,  and  his  book  has  a 
swinging  prose  style  which  Is  especlaUy  ef- 
fective In  conversation.  His  Is  the  only  book 
about  Oregon  ever  to  win  the  Pulitzer  prize. 
His  vivid  descriptions  of  farming  and  cattle 
raising,  unlike  the  descriptions  set  down  by 
Irving,  stem  from  actual  experience.  At  va- 
rious times  Davis  was  a  sheep  herder,  county 
surveyor,  deputy  sheriff,  rancher,  and  editor 
of  the  Antelope  Herald. 

Last  on  the  roster  of  best  books  about  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Is  Frederic  Homer  Balch'a 
The  Bridge  of  the  Gods.  What  Oregon 
school  child  Is  not  familiar  with  this  tale? 
Unlike  the  stern  realism  of  Davis  or  the 
true-to-life  portrayals  by  Nard  Jones.  Balcb's 
book  deals  with  Indian  legends.  It  is  a  story 
of  a  great  rock  bridge  across  the  Columbia 
River  and  the  tribesmen  whose  destinies 
were  dependent  on  It.  The  climax  of  the 
book  is  the  crashing  faU  of  the  mighty  bridge. 
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Mard  Jones,  keen  student  of  the  ColumbU 
Blver,  put*  tills  book  at  tbe  top  of  the  list. 
Oswald  West  and  Dean  Powcts  also  gave  It 
high  rating. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  list  of  the  best 
books  written  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  It 
must  be  explained  that  the  two  lists  are 
mutually  Inclusive.  For  example,  all  the 
books  Hated  as  beet  about  the  Northwest, 
with  the  exception  of  Astoria  and  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  journals,  also  might  be  listed  as 
the  best  written  In  the  Northwest.  This  also 
Is  largely  true  of  the  books  classified  as  the 
best  written  in  the  Northwest. 

For  example  the  first  book  on  that  list  Is 
Before  the  Covered  Wagon.  Its  author  Is 
Philip  H.  Parrlsh.  who  lives  In  Portland  and 
is  editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Oregon- 
Ian  Parrlsh,  a  son  of  Randall  Parrlsh,  him- 
self an  author  of  note,  wrote  Before  the  Cov- 
ered Wagon  in  1931.  It  is  the  account  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  in  the  days  before  economic 
and  agricultural  settlement  began.  Its  chief 
partisans  were  book  sellers  like  Miss  Cooley 
and  ICr.  Montgomery,  and  authorities  on 
Oregon  history  like  Mr.  MacNaughton  and 
Mr.  Spencer.  Senator  McNaar  also  selected 
tt. 

CAMET   ROVXDID   BOOK   WUH    KnmCB   MATSBUL 

Closely  following  Parrlah's  book  la  a  Gen- 
eral History  of  Oregon,  by  Charles  H.  Carey, 
former  corporation  commissioner  of  this  State. 
His  book  la  carefully  done  and  methodically 
annotated.  It  la  extremely  valuable  as  source 
material.  To  show  that  regional  publishing 
bouses  have  a  niche  of  Importance,  both  Be- 
fore tbe  Covered  Wagon  and  Carey's  history 
were  published  by  Blnforda  ft  Mon,  of  Port- 
tend,  which  formerly  was  the  MetropoUtan 
Press.  These  volumes  received  more  votes 
than  many  books  put  out  by  the  great  pub- 
lishing firms  of  the  Nation  located  In  Boston 
and  New  York  City.  No  longer  does  the  trade- 
mark of  a  regional  publisher  necessarily  mean 
leae  than  that  of  any  other.  The  Cazton 
Printers,  of  Caldwell.  Idaho,  also  have  pub- 
Uabed  many  of  Vardis  Fisher's  books. 

Jamea  Stevens  la  a  tall,  drawling  fellow  who 
Uvea  in  Seattle  and  Is  public  relations  director 
for  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association. 
He  has  written  a  number  of  volumes,  but  hla 
best  la  Paul  Bunyan.  This  Ls  the  story  of  a 
legend  that  will  never  die.  the  legend  of  the 
gigantic  lumberjack  and  his  blue  ox.  Babe. 
No  boy  who  ever  saw  a  fir  tree  has  not 
been  told  the  story  of  the  mythical  log- 
ger ot  stupendous  siae,  tbe  logger  who  was 
taller  than  the  tallest  fir  that  stood  on  the 
western  hills.  Roderick  Lull,  who  recently 
won  an  O.  Henry  memorial  award  for  ex- 
cellence in  short-story  writing,  considers  Paul 
Bunyan  a  genuine  classic.  He  thinks  Stevens 
has  done  a  splendid  piece  of  craftsmanship. 

MBS.  DTS  PaOOUCD  A  BOOK  LOMG  AGO 

No  woman  received  more  votea  than  Bva 
Kmery  Dye  for  her  book,  McLoughlln  and  Old 
Oregon,  first  published  In  1900.  Mrs.  Dye 
Uvea  in  Oregon  City.  Her  book  is  a  historic 
novel  and  describes  with  moving  eloquence 
and  feeling  Dr.  McLoughlln's  role  as  governor 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  In  wilderness  west 
of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Kmest  Haycoz, 
probably  the  best  known  of  any  of  the  short- 

""""^ory  writers  and  novelists  now  living  in  Ore- 
gon; «iaaBe«  Mrs.  Dye's  book  as  the  finest  by 
an  Oregon  writer. 
Professor  Rebec,  distinguished  philosopher 

* — at  tbe  University  of  Oregon,  writes:  "I  con- 
fesB  to  having  a  truly  tender  spot  for  Bva 
Knery  Dye's  McLoughlln  and  Old  Oregon. 
I  read  it  more  than  80  years  ago.  in  Boston, 
and  it  charmed  me  with  its  evocation  of  a 
far-away  world.  It  had  a  real  influence  in 
deciding  me  to  venture  into  the  Oregon 
country."  Few  of  tbe  books  on  tbe  list  have 
had  a  more  touching  tribute  tban  that.    It 


is  interesting  that  another  volume  about  Dr. 
John  McLoughlln,  White-Headed  Eagle,  by 
Richard  G.  Montgomery,  also  received  a  con- 
siderable number  of  votes. 

One  book  remains  on  the  list  of  the  first 
10.  This  is  the  sole  book  in  the  leading 
group  not  about  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It 
alone  of  the  volumes  has  not  tbe  region  as 
its  subject  matter  in  some  form  or  another. 
Paul  Bunyan  Is  not  about  the  Northwest,  but 
It  Is  about  woodlands.  However,  Vernon  L. 
Parrington's  Main  Currents  of  American 
Thought  is  a  study  and  analysis  of  American 
literature  from  colonial  origins  to  1920.  It 
was  written  by  a  professor  at  the  University 
of  Washington.  Dr.  Rebec  terms  it  "rather 
the  weightiest  piece  of  scholarship  that  has 
come  out  of  our  section." 

Robinson  Spencer,  librarian  at  Willamette 
University,  places  Main  Currents  of  American 
Thought  at  the  top  of  his  list  of  books  writ- 
ten in  the  Northwest.  He  points  out  that  its 
stature  is  increasing  with  the  years.  In  many 
colleges  it  is  now  a  supplementary  text  for 
both  history  and  literature  classes.  Miss 
Unger,  Miss  Swing,  and  Mr.  Parrlsh  also  ac- 
cord It  high  praise.  Professor  Parrington 
published  his  great  work  in  1927.  In  It  he 
probes  the  writings  of  Melville,  Hawthorne, 
Jefferson,  and  other  llltistrious  Americans 
and  Interprets  their  words  In  terms  of  de- 
mocracy, culture,  and  human  ideals. 

VnUTKBS — MOST    OF    THEM    STUX    LIVINa 

Of  the  writers  of  the  10  books  on  the  lead- 
ing lists  a  majority  are  now  living.  Meri- 
wether Lewis,  William  Clark,  Washington 
Irving,  Frederic  Homer  Balch,  and  Vernon  L. 
Parrington  are  dead.  Harold  L.  Davis,  44.  la 
doing  research  on  a  new  book  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  library.  Nard  Jones. 
36,  Is  writing  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
At  the  age  of  44,  Philip  H.  Parrlsh  is  a  news- 
paperman In  the  city  of  Portland. 

Judge  Carey,  83  years  old,  is  a  retired  attor- 
ney in  Portland,  after  a  long  career  In  public 
life.  James  Stevens,  48,  works  In  Seattle,  and 
every  now  and  then  plans  a  sequel  to  his 
epic  work  on  Paul  Bunyan.  Oregon  City  is 
the  home  of  Eva  Emery  Dye,  who  was  bom  In 
Illinois  In  the  summer  of  1855.  Half  a  cen- 
ttiry  ago  she  and  her  husband  and  their  two 
children  migrated  across  the  country  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  was  In  Oregon  City  that  she 
wrote  ber  memorable  novel  on  Dr.  McLough- 
lln and  his  era  in  the  far  West. 

Many  qualifying  comments  distinguish  the 
list.  Both  Dr.  Rebec  and  Ernest  Haycox 
would  have  put  the  poems  of  Joaquin  Miller 
higher  on  their  selections  had  they  not  been 
uncertain  of  how  long  he  lived  In  Oregon. 
"He  was  a  bird  of  passage,  rather  than  an 
Oregonlan."  Haycox  ventiwed.  Miss  Unger 
and  Mr.  Parrlsh  put  on  their  lists  Ten  Days 
That  Shook  the  World,  the  classic  of  the 
Russian  revolution,  by  John  Reed,  the  intel- 
lectual who  was  bom  in  Portland  and  today 
is  burled  hallway  across  the  world  In  the 
Kremlin  la  Moscow.  Others  did  not  follow 
suit  becauao  they  felt  that  Reed  wrote  his 
book  far  from  his  native  State. 

No  economic  or  political  predilections  col- 
ored any  of  the  selections.  Miss  Unger 
demonstrated  her  open-mlndedness  by 
choosing  not  only  John  Reed's  book  and 
Heavenly  Discourse,  by  Colonel  Charles 
Ersklne  Scott  Wood,  the  Illustrious  liberal. 
New  Dealer,  and  free  thinker,  but  also 
Oregon  Geographic  Names,  by  Lewis  A. 
McArthur.  an  official  of  the  Pacific  Power 
ft  Light  Co.  Mr.  McArthur's  book  received 
considerable  commendation  as  a  valuable 
source  volume. 

PACKMAN — HIS  BOOK  DID  NOT  COMB  "FAB  WEST" 

The  Family,  by  Nina  Fedorova,  received 
many  votes  and  would  have  gotten  more  had 
some  of  the  people  been  sure  whether  Miss 
Fedorova  was  living  in  Eugene  at  the  time 


she  wrote  her  novel.  This  la  the  volume 
which  recently  was  awarded  the  Atlantic 
Monthly's  annual  $10,000  prize  for  the  isest 
novel  submitted  in  a  Nation-wide  contest. 
Among  those  selecting  The  Family  were 
Miss  Long.  Miss  Darling,  Miss  Carr.  and 
Robinson  Spencer.  Miss  Fedorova  and  her 
own  family  recently  moved  to  this  State 
frcm  China. 

Many  of  the  men  and  women  polled  said 
that  The  Oregon  Trail,  by  Francis  Psrkman, 
was  one  of  the  notable  books  of  all  time,  but 
did  not  put  it  on  their  lists  because  the  title 
is  not  quite  all  it  Implies.  Although  describ- 
ing the  trail  to  Oregon,  it  Is  primarily  about 
the  Great  Plains.  Had  Parkman  extended  his 
travels  to  the  Northwest  his  book  unquestion- 
ably would  have  been  in  the  first  list.  J.  Don- 
ald Adams,  book  review  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  recently  called  The  Oregon  Trail, 
one  of  the  10  classics  of  American  history. 

Senator  McNabt  is  an  authority  on  Oregon 
history.  The  shelves  of  his  farm  home  at  Fir 
Cone  are  packed  with  Pacific  Northwest 
tomes.  In  addition  to  Before  the  Covered 
Wagon,  the  State's  senior  Senator  expressed 
his  liking  for  Fifty  Years  In  Oregon  by  ex- 
Governor  Geer  and  an  early  history  by  the 
Reverend  Gustavus  Hlnes.  He  also  praised 
Judge  Carey's  volumes  on  Oregon  and  joined 
many  of  the  others  In  lauding  the  journals  of 
Lewis  and  Clark. 

BOSS  paovmiD  an  xxckllxnt  nabbativb 

Ernest  Haycox  has  done  much  research  In 
preparing  his  magazine  serials  of  the  early 
West,  and  he  agreed  with  Senator  McNaht  in 
judging  Geer's  book.  He  said  of  Fifty  Years 
in  Oregon,  "It  gives  us  the  feel  of  Oregon  in 
the  'horse  and  buggy'  da]™,  the  days  of  linen 
dusters  and  chin  whiskers,  when  the  little 
towns  of  Oregon  were  the  important  towns, 
when  the  smell  of  hay  and  wild  rose  cltmg 
to  the  air,  and  the  gristmills  stood  hard  by 
the  Santlam  and  the  Clackamas  and  the 
Tualatin,  and  the  country  store  was  the  Im- 
portant center  of  each  community." 

First  on  Haycox's  list  was  Adventures  of 
the  First  Settlers  on  the  Oregon,  by  Alexan- 
der Ross,  a  verdict  concurred  in  by  Robin- 
son Spencer.  Referring  to  the  book  by  Ross, 
Haycox  wrote:  "This  man  went  through  the 
founding  of  Astoria,  traveled  inland  among 
the  tribes,  and  left  a  remarkable  picture  be- 
hind him.  Not  only  Is  It  an  honest  book,  It 
is  a  dramatic  and  colorful  book  and  ranks 
with  the  finest  of  the  first-hand  historical 
chronicles  in  America." 

8HOBT  STORT  HELD  WORTHY  OF  PtACE  ON  LIST 

While  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Haycox,  one 
of  the  other  people  polled,  E.  B.  MacNaughton 
thought  a^a^ort  story  by  Haycox  so  fine  that 
he  Included  it  in  his  list  of  books.  This  was 
Stage  to  Lordsburg,  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  Collier's  magazine,  and  from  which 
the  popular  motion  picture  Stagecoach  was 
produced.  Mr.  MacNaughton  also  listed, 
among  others.  Road  to  Oregon,  by  William 
James  Ghent;  Singing  in  the  Aaln,  by  Miss 
Monroe,  and  Mac  of  Fort  Vancouver,  by  Miss 
Carr.  Ex-Goveraor  West  agreed  with  the 
Ghent  selection. 

Robert  Ormond  Case,  who  recently  was 
elected  to  the  Portland  school  board  and 
whose  serials  appear  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  shared  the  fondness  of  his  contempo- 
rary. Mr.  Haycox.  for  McLoughlln  and  Old 
Oregon.  He  also  picked  Alexander  Ross" 
book  and  made  a  surprise  selection  In  Emer- 
son Hough's  Covered  Wagon.  Mr.  Case  said 
that  in  his  opinion  writers  such  as  H.  L. 
Davis  and  Norman  Reilly  Ralne,  who  have 
lived  out  of  the  Northwest  for  many  years, 
cannot  now  be  classed  as  local  authors. 

A  frigate  commanded  by  doughty  Capt. 
James  Cook  once  cruised  along  the  Oregon 
seacoast,  and  Col.  C.  E.  S.  Woods  heads  his 
list  with  Captain  Cook's  account  of  his  voy- 
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ages.  Other  books  ranked  high  by  Colonel 
Wood  are  the  travels  of  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
the  Canadian  explorer;  Oregon,  by  John  B. 
Wyeth;  Astoria,  by  Irving:  and  the  journals 
of  Lewis  and  Clark.  He  also  commends  The 
Land  of  Little  Rain,  by  Mary  Austin. 

Heavenly  Discourse,  Colonel  Wood's  witty 
classic,  received  many  votes.  Those  who 
voted  for  It  will  be  surprised  by  this  para- 
graph In  his  letter: 

"Heavenly  Discourse  has  made  its  way 
around  the  English-speaking  world  and  is 
still  being  printed,  but  I  think  a  much  better 
work  of  mine  Is  The  Poet  in  the  Desert, 
every  word  of  which  was  written  in  Portland, 
which  has  the  Oregon  desert  as  Its  nature 
background  and  was  almost  entirely  the  re- 
sult of  my  thoughts  when  lying  on  the  sands 
of  the  Oregon  Desert." 

DIVERSriT  FOUND  IN  THIS  GROUP  OF  SXUECTIONS 

One  of  the  most  diversified  selections  was 
sent  In  by  Paul  O'Nell.  of  Seattle,  whose  short 
stories  appear  in  Collier's,  American,  and 
other  leading  magazines.  He  topped  his  list 
with  Parrington's  Main  Currents  of  American 
Thought,  and  then  followed  with  American 
Dream,  Children  of  God,  and  The  Family. 
Among  his  other  favorites  were  Lightship, 
Honey  In  the  Horn.  Astcrla,  and  Swift  Flows 
the  River  O'Nell  also  suggested  that  a  col- 
lect-ion of  Ernest  Haycox's  best  cowboy  stories 
would  deserve  Inclusion  In  the  roster. 

Miss  Long,  head  of  the  State  library,  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments  of  a  number  of  others 
In  her  enthusiasm  for  the  books  on  north- 
west history  by  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft.  She, 
too,  liked  McLoughlln  and  Old  Oregon.  Miss 
Unger  chose  as  one  of  her  books  History  of 
the  Oregon  Country,  by  Harvey  W.  Scott. 
Others  would  have  selected  these  volumes, 
they  pointed  out.  had  they  been  a  continuous 
story  rather  than  a  collection  of  editorials 
and  essays  and  similar  material.  Mr.  Kizer, 
known  through  the  country  as  a  leader  in  the 
field  of  regional  planning,  expressed  an  ad- 
miration for  the  novels  of  Archie  Binns.  He 
also  lauded  Chief  Joseph,  by  Chester  A.  Fee. 

CTJLLIVER    HAD    ADVENTXTRES    IN    PACIFIC    NORTH- 
WIST 

Dean  Powers  pulled  the  most  amazing 
twist  of  the  long  selection  by  naming  Gulli- 
ver's Travels,  pointing  out  the  nearly  for- 
gotten fact  that  Gulliver's  voyage  to  Brob- 
dlngnag,  the  land  of  the  giants,  has  a  setting 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  He  also  named 
History  of  the  Oregon  Country,  Harvey  Scott's 
editorials,  as  edited  by  Leslie  M.  Scott,  and 
Dallas  Lore  Sharp's  Where  Rolls  the  Oregon. 
The  latter  was  described  by  Mr.  Kizer  as  "a 
rather  neglected  book  of  25  years  ago  by  an 
author  with  a  keen  sense  of  observation, 
beautiful  literary  style,  and  a  gift  for  seeing 
the  significant." 

Miss  Cooley  was  particularly  pleased  with 
Parrlsh's  Before  the  Covered  Wagon,  the 
children's  book  by  Miss  Carr,  and  How  Could 
I  Be  Forgetting?  by  Ben  Hur  Lampman. 
Professor  Chlttlck  thought  that  Michael  Fos- 
ter's book  American  Dream  outranked  all 
others  written  In  the  Northwest,  but  found 
more  agreement  for  his  praise  of  The  Laurels 
Are  Cut  Down,  by  Blnns,  and  Children  of 
God.  by  Vardis  Fisher.  The  book  by  Fisher, 
a  story  of  the  Mormons,  won  this  year's  Har- 
per's $7,500  prize  and  was  serialized  In  Read- 
er's Digest.  He  lives  in  Boise  and  was  director 
of  the  Idaho  W.  P.  A.  Writers'  Project. 

Omar  Spencer  ferreted  out  a  little-known 
volume.  The  Exploration  of  Western  America, 
by  E.  W.  Gilbert.  James  Stevens  described 
The  Yukon  Drive,  by  Robert  Ormond  Case,  as 
a  really  stirring  novel.  He  also  praised  Holy 
Old  Mackinaw,  by  Stewart  H.  Holbrook. 

History  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  written  as  the  ragged  line  of  buckskin- 
clad  men  struggled  across  America,  was  put 


down  on  paper  more  than  a  century  and  a 
third  ago.  It  stands  high  in  the  list  of 
Northwest  books  today.  A  person  looking 
into  the  vista  of  the  future  cannot  help  but 
wonder  what  voliunes  vrritten  now  will  stand 
the  test  of  time  and  truth  when  the  people 
of.  say,  the  year  2070.  select  the  best  books 
from  the  standpoint  of  that  far-flung  per- 
spective in  space  and  time. 


Tkc  Radio  Monopoly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  CONNERY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  30, 1941 


Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
to  find  that  the  House  has  again  ap- 
proved an  appropriation  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  without  sufiflcient  investiga- 
tion into  its  varied  activities. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  evidence  which 
has  been  disclosed  to  this  House  and  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  necessi- 
tates a  congressional  inquiry  into  the 
monopolistic  conditions  which  have  been 
built  up  in  the  radio-broadcasting  Indus- 
try as  well  as  the  illegal  activities  of 
those  having  business  relations  with  the 
Communications  Commission. 

Personally  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. It  is  true  that  I  have  in  my 
files  many  allegations  which  upon  proper 
investigation  may  be  found  to  be  true. 
However,  I  am  not  interested  in  hearsay 
or  in  gossip  nor  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  or 
those  who  constitute  the  radio  monopoly. 
The  evidence  disclosed  under  oath  at  the 
recent  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  action  of  the  committee 
in  refusing  to  recommend  to  the  Senate 
the  confirmation  of  a  commissioner  who 
has  served  there  for  7  years  is  worthy  of 
note. 

The  allegations  of  the  misuse  of  moneys 
by  licensees  of  the  Commission  and  the 
failure  of  the  Commission  to  in  any  way 
investigate  the  truth  or  falsity  of  these 
sworn  statements  which  pertain  to  those 
whom  they  licensed  should  not  be  over- 
looked by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

For  some  years  I  have  contended  that 
a  monopoly  existed  and  that  a  few  men 
sitting  in  New  York  City  alone  decided 
what  radio  programs  the  people  of  the 
United  States  could  listen  to  when  they 
do  listen.  The  recent  arbitrary  action 
of  the  radio-net\*ork  monopoly  in  depriv- 
ing creators  of  music  of  an  opportunity 
of  a  livelihood  and  the  American  public 
of  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  music 
they  love  indicates  quite  forcibly  to  any- 
body's mind  the  stranglehold  which  these 
few  people,  licensed  by  the  Federal  Com- 


munications Commission,  have  over  the 
radio-broadcasting  Industry  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  have  refrained  up  to  the  present  time 
from  placing  before  the  House  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  creation  of  a  congres- 
sional committee  to  investigate  the  radio 
monopoly  and  report  to  Congress  such 
legislation  as  the  investigating  commit- 
tee might  deem  advisable  because  I  had 
hoped  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, being  conversant  with  the  evidence 
disclosed  during  the  past  year  of  the 
manner  In  which  moneys  of  licensees  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
have  been  used,  would  itself  recommend 
to  the  House  that  before  any  further  ap- 
propriation was  made  to  maintain  this 
institution  a  congressional  inquiry  should 
be  had. 

The  evidence  which  Is  In  possession  of 
the  Congress,  charges  which  have  t>een 
made  upon  this  fioor,  as  contained  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  tire  such  that  I 
feel  confident  that  when  the  emergency 
legislation  now  before  us  has  been  acted 
upon  the  House  will  find  itself  justified 
in  creating  a  committee  to  make  a  thor- 
ough Investigation  of  the  radio  monopoly 
and  other  activities  of  radio  broadcasting 
which  will  make  possible  congressional 
recommendations  which  will  be  helpful 
to  all  of  our  people. 

In  passing,  I  might  say  that  I  note  with 
considerable  Interest  that  the  trade  pub- 
lication and  spokesman  for  the  radio- 
broadcasting industry.  Broadcasting,  in 
its  recent  publications  has  favored  a  con- 
gressional investigation  of  radio  activi- 
ties and  the  enactment  of  legiuation 
which  would  eliminate  much  of  the 
abuses  now  going  on. 

In  closing,  I  might  add  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  the  Congress  to  justify  its 
actions  in  increasing  the  tax  burden  now 
carried  by  most  of  our  people  and  permit 
those  who  operate  the  radio  monopoly  to 
yearly  secure  a  return  of  more  than  100 
percent  net  on  their  actual  cash  invest- 
ments. 

Especially  Is  this  true  when  we  find  it 
testified  to  under  oath  that  radio 
licensees  oj)enly  evaded  the  tax  laws  of 
our  country  and  despite  all  of  these  facts 
no  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  which,  un- 
der the  law,  can  issue  licenses  only  to 
persons  of  character  and  integrity. 


The  Und-Uatc  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

^  OF  MICHICAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  30, 1941 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  so-called  lend-lease  bill— 


m 
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which  In  reality  is  a  "give"  bUl— means 
that  part — and  a  great  part — of  the  cost 
of  the  World  War— a  sum  at  this  time  en- 
tirely unknown  to  any  human  being,  is 
to  be  paid  by  the  American  taxpayers. 

There  is  a  very  strong  suspicion  both 
In  the  Congress  and  among  other  close 
obaervers  at  the  National  Capital  that 
the  magnificent  fight  being  made  by  the 
British  people,  and  our  admiration  for 
their  fortitude,  are  being  used  to  cover  a 
slick  flno"c<»i  deal  at  our  expense.  This 
suspicion  is  being  privately  voiced  more 
and  more  often  t^  men  who  actually 
favor  giving  the  British  what  they  really 
cannot  pay  for. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Henry  Morgenthau,  has  been  a  propo- 
nent of  this  drive  to  make  American  tax- 
payers pay  for  the  war  on  the  ground 
that  British  funds  have  run  out. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  British  have 
spent  or  have  made  commitments 
against  a  good  deal  of  their  gold,  securi- 
ties, and  valuable  direct-property  hold- 
ings in  the  United  States.  But  before 
that  is  proved,  the  figures  submitted  to 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  by 
Secretary  Morgenthau  will  have  to  be 
very  much  more  closely  examined  than 
they  have  been. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  by 
Washington  observers  that  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau*s  original  figures  omitted  assets 
In  this  coimtry  owned  by  Canada  and 
other  Dominions  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  Morgenthau  figures  omitted  British 
holdings  in  Canada  and  other  parts  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  which  could  be 
transferred  to  American  hands,  lliey 
omitted  British  and  Empire  holdings  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Morgenthau  figures  were  not 
frank  and  candid  figures. 

As  the  economist  John  T.  Flynn  has 
repeatedly  pointed  out.  our  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  reports  that  Great  Britain 
ought  to  have  in  this  country  to  pay  for 
her  purchases  here  over  $8,000,000,000  of 
assets,  less  about  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  which  she  used  to  settle  her  bal- 
ances of  last  year.  This  observer,  bow- 
ever,  points  out  further  that  Britain 
should  have  available  to  pay  her  bills  a 
great  deal  more  than  this.  According  to 
her  own  figures,  she  has  something  over 
$4,000,000,000  of  assets  at  present  sterling 
exchange  rates.  She  has  $8,800,000,000 
In  her  various  dominions  and  dependen- 
cies. She  has  a  lot  more  in  Asia  and 
Europe,  as  Flynn  points  out.  which  we 
need  not  consider,  since  their  value  may 
DOW  be  impaired  or  extinguished  by  war. 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  experts. 
however,  there  is,  then,  some  $12,800.- 
000,000  of  assets — Oovernment  bonds, 
railways,  oil  wells,  mines,  stocks,  and  cor- 
porate bonds — which  can  be  converted 
Into  dollars.  Of  course,  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  any  attempt  to  convert  these 
assets  into  dollars  quickly  would  result  in 
value  shrinkages.  But  they  do  not  have 
to  be  converted  that  quickly.  The  Brit- 
ish have  a  year  or  two  in  which  to  do 
that.  AU  of  these  assets  do  not  have  to 
be  converted  at  once;  only  about  $2,000.- 
000,000  worth  at  most  would  be  required 
to  make  up  her  so-called  dollar  deficits 
here. 


Congress  certainly  will  want  to  know 
why  an  empire  having  such  vast  liquid 
and  semillquid  resources  should  tell  this 
Government  that  she  will  order  nothing 
after  January  1  because  she  can  pay  for 
nothing  more.  If  she  can  pay  for  noth- 
ing more,  it  is  because  she  refuses  to  use 
the  resources  which  she  does  have  with 
which  to  pay. 

Congress  should  insist  on  having  more 
complete  data  than  the  Morgenthau  fig- 
ures. The  best  figures  of  these  econo- 
mists indicate  that  Great  Britain  must 
have  available  six  and  one-half  or  seven 
billion  dollars  in  assets.  The  figures 
given  by  Treasury  Secretarj-  Morgenthau 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs were  figures  he  got  from  a  British 
Treasury  oflQcial.  These  figures  ought 
not  to  be  swallowed  by  the  Congress  with- 
out any  check  on  them.  There  is  too 
great  a  discrepancy  between  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  figures  and  the  figures 
prepared  by  the  British  Treasury  for  Mr. 
Morgenthau  to  present  to  the  Congress 
for  this  matter  to  be  passed  over  lightly 
while,  step  by  step,  the  administration  is 
committing  the  American  taxpayers  to 
pay  uncomputed  billions  for  this  Euro- 
pean war,  while  we  jump  our  own  na- 
tional-debt limits  fifteen  or  twenty  bil- 
lions at  a  crack. 


Aid  for  Great  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  iO,  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROU    THE    DETROIT    FREE 
PRESS 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  t^e 
Detroit  Free  Press  of  December  19,  1940: 

[From  tbe  Detroit  Free  Press  of  December  19, 
1940] 

Under  his  propoeal  the  Johnson  Act  and 
the  cash-and-carry  section  of  the  neutrality 
law  would  be  circumvented  b<;cause  no  loans, 
credits,  or  money  would  be  Involved  In  for- 
warding war  materials  to  Britain,  the  as- 
sumption belivg  that  replacements  or  restitu- 
tion would  be  made  after  the  war. 

This  makes  sense  in  that  it  is  weapons  and 
not  money  that  Britain  needs.  It  makes 
sense  In  view  of  the  majority  wish  of  Ameri- 
cans that  Britain  be  aided.  It  makes  sense 
In  that  our  Industries,  being  geared  to  fill 
British  requirements,  would  be  better 
equipped  to  supply  oxu  own  needs. 

In  tbeorj,  at  least,  for  the  last  named. 
And  it  la  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
expression  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired. 
Hk  did  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  naming 
a  chairman  for  the  National  Defense  Advisory 
Board,  but  it  is  difficult  to  imderstand  why 
he  .devoted  so  much  care  to  detailing  the 
purchasing  prerogatives  of  ^farious  Cabinet 
ofiQcers  and  under  secretaries. 

All  the  laws  he  mentioned  still  may  be  on 
the  books  from  the  last  war.  but  they  are  at 


only  theoretical  value.  Their  existence 
doesn't  change  the  known  present  conditions. 
The  Defense  Board  needs  more  power,  more 
scope,  and  more  freedom  of  action.  Naval 
and  Army  undersecretaries  can  order  guns 
and  ships  and  tanks  and  airplanes  until  they 
run  out  of  requisition  forms.  But  ordering 
won't  produce  these  specialized  mantifac- 
tures.  They  have  to  be  made.  Industrialists 
know  how  to  make  them;  labor  leaders  know 
how  to  get  labor's  cooperation  in  their  manu- 
facture. Political  swivel-chair  brass  hata 
don't.  The  type  of  reasoning  that  claims 
otherwise  sounds  like  more  out  of  the  same 
old  "on  hand-on  order"  bottle.  Neither 
time,  nor  money,  but  production  la  the 
essence  In  this  crucial  period. 

The  chief  merit  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  exegesis 
on  a  pressing  national  problem  Is  that  he  has 
brought  forth  something  tangible  on  which 
Washington  may  work.  His  manner  of  pres- 
entation indicates  that  he  does  not  consider 
It  a  finished  product;  Indeed,  he  plainly  la- 
beled it  as  tentative.  It  will  be  for  Congress 
to  debate  and  devise,  and  for  the  adminis- 
trative division  to  execute.  However,  it  is  • 
breeze  directed  against  the  fog  over  Wash- 
ington of  which  we  spoke  Wednesday.  The 
next  phase  must  be  a  strong,  haze-dispelling 
wind. 


Wrong  Use  of  the  Word  ''America' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

or  VXW  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTA'nVES 


Thursday.  January  30, 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  MRS.  RUTH  WILLIAMS 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
an  address  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Williams,  Re- 
public of  Panama,  upon  the  wrong  use  of 
the  word  "America,"  which  was  delivered 
over  station  WOL,  Washington,  D.  C, 
January  27.  1941,  and  make  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  address  follows: 

My  home  is  nearly  2.000  miles  away,  at  the 
center  of  America.  I  don't  mean  In  Kansas, 
which  one  of  my  friends  from  there  calls  the 
center  of  America,  or  here  In  Washington, 
which  many  pecple  call  the  center  of  America. 
I  mean  the  city  of  Panama,  In  the  Republic 
of  Panama. 

Think  of  the  map  of  America.  If  you  were 
to  fly  from  the  North  Pole  to  the  South  Pole 
on  that  map  you  would  fly  over  North  Amer- 
ica, then  Central  America,  then  South  America. 
And  Just  about  in  the  middle  you  would  stop 
to  refuel  or  to  rest  halfway  on  your  trip. 
You  would  be  in  the  center  of  America,  in 
Panama — not  Central  America  or  South 
America,  but  the  center  of  America.  There  I 
live  on  the  sea  wall  of  lovely  Panama  Bay, 
just  around  the  corner  from  the  school  in 
which  still  stands  the  room  where  the  first 
Pan  American  Congress  was  held  in  1826  at 
the  call  of  Simon  Bolivar. 

Would  you  take  time  to  think,  as  you  re- 
sumed your  flying  trip  to  the  South  Pole, 
over  South  America,  and  then  back  to  your 
home  in  the  States,  that  If  you  were  able  to 
speak  two  languages — English  and  Spanish — 
you  could  be  understood  almost  everywhere 
in  America?    Would  you  then  realize  why 
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those  of  us  who  live  in  Spanish  America  feel 
so  strongly  that  every  boy  and  girl  in  America 
from  the  North  Pole  to  tne  South  Pole  should 
be  taught  not  one  language  but  at  least  two; 
that  in  the  United  States  Spanish  should  be 
taught  from  the  kindergarten  on  up?  It 
should  not  Just  be  an  elective  course  in  high 
schools  and  colleges.  Speaking  Spanish 
should  be  as  natural  for  the  children  of  the 
United  States  as  speaking  English.  And  in 
Spanish  America,  where  it  is  not  already 
being  done.  English  should  be  taught  In  Just 
the  same  way — from  the  kindergarten  on  up. 
For  ixist  as  there  cannot  be  understanding 
between  persons  who  are  not  able  to  talk  to 
each  other,  so  there  cannot  be  understanding 
between  nations  which  are  not  able  to  speak 
each  other's  language.  When  the  time  finally 
comes  that  most  American  people  speak  both 
Spanish  and  English,  and  some  of  them  Por- 
tuguese and  French,  then  language,  Instead 
of  being  a  barrier  between  American  people, 
as  it  is  now,  will  be  our  strongest  bond. 

Now,  suppose  that  you  really  had  taken  a 
flying  trip  over  America,  I  wonder  if  you 
would  not  then  notice  something  which  I 
have  noted,  with  only  one  exception,  in  talk- 
ing with  the  people  oif  the  United  States 
since  my  arrival  a  few  weeks  ago.  That  Is, 
the  wrong  use  of  the  word  "America."  Time 
and  again  I  have  heard  groups  singing  God 
Bless  America  and  America  the  Beautiful.  I 
wanted  to  ask  them,  "Aren't  you  thinking,  as 
you  sing  God  Bless  America.  God  Bless  the 
United  States,  and  as  you  sing  America  the 
Beautiful,  these  beautiful  United  States?" 
America  stretches  from  the  North  Pole  to  the 
South  Pole.  Haven't  we  Just  flown  over  It  In 
our  minds,  and  wasn't  it  America?  So  when 
you  sing  America  the  Beautiful  won't  you 
think  beautiful  from  the  North  Pole  to  the 
South  Pole?  And  wheh  you  sing  God  Bless 
America  wont  you  think  God  bless  all  of 
America  from  the  Norljh  Pole  to  the  South 
Pole? 

I  have  noticed  something  else,  too.  during 
my  sCiort  stay  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps 
my  having  lived  In  Panama  during  the  past 
17  years  has  made  me  more  aware  of  some  of 
the  Implications  of  the  present  emergency 
which  faces  the  American  people  than  you 
who  live  in  the  United  States.  Or  possbly  It 
Is  because  of  my  Quaker's  heritage  and  habits 
of  thought  that  my  mind  revolts  when  I  see 
with  what  concentrateil  effort  the  people  of 
this  country  are  preparing  for  defense,  so 
that  I  fear  you  will  lose  track  of  the  fact  that 
the  present  emergency  is  just  that — an  emer- 
gency. There  will  come  a  time  when  fighting 
will  cease — and  when  men  have  laid  down 
their  arms  after  this  war  there  will  be  a 
longer  and  a  far  more  difflcxilt  period  ahead 
m  the  establishment  j  of  a  peaceful,  Jtist 
world. 

Just  as  now  the  responsibility  and  Ini- 
tiative for  the  defense  of  America  lies  with 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  so  then  the 
responsibility  and  initiative  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  an  orderly  world 
will  rest  with  the  people  of  America.  I  wish 
It  were  possible  for  us  all  to  keep  In  mind  as 
we  prepare  to  defend  ourselves  that  it  Is 
equally  Important  to  prepare  ourselves  to 
meet  the  problems  we  shall  face  at  the  end 
at  the  war. 

This  responsibility  is  partlcxilarly  that  of 
the  women  of  America.  We  women  are  not 
naturally  warmakers— we  are  the  mothers, 
the  nurses,  the  caretakers  of  the  race,  so  to 
speak.  We  women  who  live  In  Spanish 
America,  no  matter  what  our  birth  or  citizen- 
ship, are  equally  conscious  with  you  of  our 
responsibility  as  the  mothers  of  the  race.  We, 
too,  hear  the  cries  of  women  all  over  the  rest 
of  the  world  who  are  living  and  sxifferlng 
under  bombardment  or  fear  of  bombardment, 
or  worse.  We  want,  when  the  time  comes  to 
assume  a  part  In  the  reconstruction  of  our 
world,  to  work  as  American  women  with  you 
foe  a  world  nearer  our  heart's  desire.    We 


want  you  to  think  about  us  more  now  so  that 
later  we  can  think  together. 

But  if  we  are  ever  to  think  together  we 
must  be  able  to  talk  to  each  other.  So  won't 
you  learn  to  speak  our  language,  even  as  we 
are  studying  your  English?  Won't  you  pre- 
pare your  children  to  be  friends  with  our 
children  by  making  It  possible  for  them  to 
talk  to  each  other?  Won't  you  go  on  singing 
God  Bless  America,  but  think  all  of  America 
not  Just  the  United  States?  When  you  pray 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  won't 
you  pray  with  us  for  all  the  America  presi- 
dents? Yes;  and  when  you  plan  a  better, 
peaceful  world,  won't  you  remember  that  we 
are  Americans,  too? 


The  Bombins:  of  Eire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  J.  CONNERY 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  30,  1941 


AR-nCLES  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  A.  CONRY, 
FORMERLY  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 
FROM   MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
great  privilege  to  present  to  the  House 
the  following  article  from  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Boston  Herald  of  January  9, 
1941,  written  by  Hon.  Joseph  A.  Conry, 
formerly  Member  of  Congress  from  Bos- 
ton, denouncing  the  bombing  of  Eire, 
with  consequent  deaths  of  Innocent 
victims. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Boston  Herald  of  January  9,  1941) 

CONDEMNS  HTTLEH'S  COWOUCT  IN  IRELAND 

To  the  EnrroR  or  the  Heeald: 

One  who  ha§  believe  In  Judicial  study  of  the 
European  war  observes  a  change  In  Hitler's 
attitude,  expected  result  of  military  faUure 
trailing  diplomatic  rejection.  His  lost  effort 
to  conquer  the  English  Channel  broke  his 
acute  nervous  system,  already  badly  burned 
by  Joseph  Stalin,  Soviet  dictator.  Next  to 
the  English  Channel,  Hitler  wanted  the  Bos- 
phorus.  This  was  flatly  refused  by  Stalin 
who  alleged  the  will  of  Peter  the  Great  as 
demanding  that  any  change  In  Turkey's 
dominion  should  be  to  the  advantage  of 
Russia.  Peter's  will  had  more  Influence  with 
Stalin  than  Hitler's  bluff,  whose  cold-blooded 
bombings  of  English  cities  nauseated  Ameri- 
can public  opinion. 

Reveling  In  civilian  slaughter,  German 
bombs  are  now  dropping  on  the  peaceful  city 
of  Dublin,  killing  innocent  women  and  chU- 
dren,  a  brutality  stirring  the  emotions  of 
millions  throughout  the  world  of  immediate 
or  remote  Irish  ancestry.  Irish  sentiment  in 
America,  watchful  but  dormant,  has  now  be- 
come eager  and  rampant. 

Celt,  m  the  mtamlng  Herald,  devotes  much 
space  to  speculating  on  the  reasons  for  this 
uncalled-for  German  bombing,  ending  with 
the  unhappy  remark,  "The  whole  thing  Is 
full  of  absurdities. '  If  this  Is  offered  as  a 
Nazi  defense  of  confession  and  avoidance, 
Celt  must  admit  that  there  was  nothing  ab- 
surd about  the  murders  either  to  the  killed 
OT  their  families.  Hitler's  grinning  offer  of 
full  reparation  for  all  damages  recalls  O'Con- 
nell's  famous  line:  "It  has  all  the  warmth 
of  the  sheen  on  a  sUver  coflln  plate." 


No  greater  extremes  appear  In  history  than 

Hitler,  surrounded  by  his  armored  train  in 
his  bombproof  castle,  h>-sterlcally  shrieking 
to  his  picked  llstenera,  and  Daniel  O'ConneU. 
standing  In  the  Curragh  of  KJdare.  elo- 
quently appealing  to  80,000  freedom-loving 
citizens,  exhorting  all  to  refrain  from  vio- 
lence In  their  struggle  for  Irish  liberty.  This 
historic  spot  in  Ireland  is  sacred  to  the  cause 
of  human  libeny,  even  as  Boston  Common 
is  to  all  America. 

Erin,  the  poetic  name  for  Eire,  resembles 
the  Greek  word  "erlnjrs."  descrlbliig  the 
furies  of  antiquity  who  devoted  their  time 
to  discovering  the  evil  deeds  of  the  night  and 
Inflicting  relentless  punishment  on  the 
w^rongdoer.  O'Connell's  spirit  calls  out  from 
above,  demanding  that  Hitler's  sacrllegloxis 
conduct  in  Ireland  be  condemned  by  man- 
kind. The  erlnys  agree  that  proper  punish- 
ment will  be  visited  upon  Hitler,  doomed  for 
aU  time  to  be  excluded  from  tiu  company  of 
civilized  men.  - 

Joseph  A.  Conet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article  from 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Boston  Daily 
Globe  of  January  10.  1941,  was  written 
by  Hon.  Joseph  A.  Conry.  formerly  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  Boston  and 
later  Russian  imperial  consul  in  that 
city. 

The  tribute  to  President  Conant  waa 
invited  by  the  criticism  printed  in  the 
Record  Monday.  January  6.  on  page  A16 
of  the  Appendix. 
[Prom  the  Boston  Dally  Globe  of  January 

10,  1941) 
To  the  EorrcMi: 

Maddened  by  the  defeat  of  his  attempted 
Elngllsh  invasion.  Hitler  flounders  as  an  In- 
jured whale  striking  blindly  into  space.  His 
bombing  of  Ireland  has  aroused  scornful 
contempt  among  all  men  who  detest  bru- 
tality inflicted  on  women  and  children  as 
limocent  victims. 

Hitler's  desperation  may  be  measured  by 
his  appeals  to  Stalin  for  Immediate  help  or 
at  least  for  no  oppcsition  to  his  Balkan  cam- 
paign. Having  lost  the  atUck  on  England, 
Hitler  now  turns  to  capture  the  Bosphorus 
and  Turkey,  believing  that  with  the  control 
of  the  Mediterranean  he  may  be  able  to 
strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  British  Empire 
even  though  he  falls  to  capture  England. 

Stalin  remains  obdurate  In  face  of  Hitler's 
accumulating  bribes.  Hitler  offers  all  of  Pin- 
land  with  a  generous  slice  of  Sweden.  The 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  north  of  Stockholm.  Is  to  be 
made  Into  a  Russian  pond  all  for  the  glory 
of  Stalin  In  Europe.  Of  Interest  to  all  Amer- 
icans Is  the  promised  extension  of  the  Soviet 
frontiers  on  the  Paciflc.  Hitler  has  promised 
Stalin  Alaska  wlU  be  returned  to  Russia,  be- 
ing former  Russian  territory  ceded  to  the 
United  States  under  duress  by  treaty  of  18<J7. 
Hitler  claims  that  the  United  SUtes  owed 
$7,000,000  to  Russia  for  the  services  of  two 
Russian  fleets  that  were  on  the  shores  of  the 
United  States  during  its  ClvU  War.  That  the 
United  SUtes  refused  to  pay  this  money  un- 
less Russia  tw-ned  over  Alaska;  an  action,  so 
Hitler  claims,  as  cold-blooded  as  depriving 
Germany  of  Its  colonies  by  the  VersalUea 
Treaty. 

Yet  SUlln  remains  impassive.  Always  be- 
fore him  is  that  famous  testament  of  Peter 
the  Great,  a  voice  from  the  tomb  demanding 
that  all  future  rulers  of  the  empire  "wlU 
concentrate  all  efforts  on  approaching  Con- 
stantinople and  India,  as  he  who  Is  master 
there  will  be  master  of  the  world."  SUlln 
may  have  little  respect  for  the  Christian  re- 
ligion or  the  text  of  a  tesUment.  but  he  has 
profoimd  belief  In  the  meaning  of  military 
strength.  He  Is  not  going  to  contribute  any 
military  strength  to  his  nearest  rival,  and 
weaken  himself.  Better  that  Constantinople 
remain  as  it  has  been  since  the  deatb  at 
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^  Feter  Xhaa  to  have  It  become  an  appendage 
of  Ocnnany. 

fucsmirr  conamt,  or  baktasd 
As  one  of  tbe  nongraduates  of  Hanrard  I 
offer  my  tribute  to  tbe  president  of  that  great 
university,  just  as  be  baa  been  attacked  in  tbe 
columns  of  the  Conorkssional  Rxcokd  by  one 
who  accuses  Harvard  of  being  Ku  Kluz  and 
Oonant  "wbo  feels  tbe  United  States  should 
long  since  ba^e  declared  war  on  Oermany." 
As  to  the  Ku  Klux  charge,  let  Al  Smith  an- 
swer. After  his  experience  in  1928  as  a  can- 
didate for  Preiildent,  Harvard  gave  Al  Smith 
an  honorary  degree.  Conant  no  longer  works 
In  tbe  chemlail  laboratory  or  lectures  In  the 
elaasroom.  His  laboratory  Is  the  soul  of  man- 
kind, his  classroom  tbe  American  home.  To 
keep  the  soul  devoted  to  God  and  the  home 
faithful  to  th<!  State  Is  Conant's  desire.  He 
translates  ArLrtotle    through   the   tongue   of 

,  Abraham  Lln<x>ln.  telling  us  the  value  of 
unity  In  saving  tbe  State.  He  calls  as  wit- 
nesses St.  Augtostlne  and  Thomas  Aquinas  "to 
honor  thy  father  and  mother  and  not  bear 
false  witneas."  Would  that  America  would 
hear  tbe  evidence.  He  would  build  a  plateau 
with  a  rational  and  sensible  horizon  large 
enoxigh  to  care  for  all  the  Idealists  from 
Thomas  More  and  bis  Utopia  to  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  bis  League  of  Nations:  to  plant 
thereon  their  gardens  and  build  their  temples 
of  idealism.  But  first  be  would  secure  the 
fotmdations  of  that  plateau  with  the  strength 
to  cany  any  atructtire  built  by  freemen  for 
s  free  people. 

Conant  does  not  believe  In  war  save  as 
necessary  self-defense.  Our  uniformed  po- 
lice do  not  mean  war.  They  are  our  protec- 
tion. A  pirate  ship  approaching  oxir  shore 
wUl  not  be  stopped  by  a  child  with  a  shovel 
and  sand  pail  playing  on  the  beach.  Some 
may  call  It  war  to  apprehend  and  destroy 
such  a  pirate:  others  name  it  as  proper  action 
of  men  determined  on  tbe  security  of  their 
taOBte.  Emerson  said:  "There  la  no  true  elo- 
quence unless  there  la  a  man  behind  the 
ipeech."  In  Conant  are  joined  the  courage 
to  declare,  the  education  to  define  American 
truth,  and  the  eloquence  to  defy  all  dictators. 
He  commands  the  homage  of  America,  even 
thotjgb  allghtly  soiled  by  the  envious  or 
Murrllous.  Ab  Conant  travela  with  the  four 
evangelists  along  the  rough  highway,  his 
erttlcs  point  to  the  heel  of  his  boot,  square 
and  firm,  but  smeared  with  dust  from  the 
road. 

America  points  to  tbe  stars  in  its  fiag, 
placed  there  by  the  Conants  of  the  past. 

Joseph  A.  Cokbt. 


LiiAcrih's  AdaptadM  of  Hitler's  Hated 
Haraagne* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  K.  GRANGER 

or  UTAH 

nf  THS  BOX7SB  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVIB 


Thvrsdan,  Januarg  30, 1941 


XDITOBIAL  FROM  THK  SALT  LAKK 
TRIBUMX 


Mr.  QRANQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe  Ric- 
010,  I  IXKlude  the  following  editorial 
wblch  I  think  represents  the  opinion  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  my 
district  with  respect  to  the  testimony 
given  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  by  CoL  Charles  A.  Lindbergh: 


(Rvm  the  Salt  Lake  THbune  of  January  25 
1941] 

LIMDBntGH'S    ADAPTATION    OP    EmXR'S    HZATZS 
HARANGtrXS 

The  obvious  pxupose  of  Col.  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh's  prepared  statement,  presented  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives,  is  the  pro- 
motion of  a  "negotiated  pease,"  which  has 
been  Hitler's  hope  from  the  fii-st  in  the  event 
of  stalemate  in  his  world-encircling  scheme 
of  conquest. 

The  unmistakable  Intent  Is  to  nourish  a 
feeling  of  defeatism  In  all  coxmtrles  except 
those  under  Nazi  domination — something  the 
Fuehrer  has  been  trying  to  do  from  tbe  be- 
ginning of  bis  war  of  wbolesiile  destruction. 
It's  natural  effect  will  be  to  inspire  the  Ger- 
mans to  redoubled  efforts  to  vanquish  ad- 
versaries by  terrorism  and  to  create  an  im- 
pression that  a  large  element  of  Americans 
would  like  to  see  the  British  beaten. 

Every  irtterance  of  this  apologist  for  Nazi 
aggression,  wbo  admits  "priiately"  that  he 
does  not  altogether  approve  "many  things 
that  are  going  on  In  Oernumy,"  but  con- 
siders "one  side  as  much  at  fault  as  the 
other,"  amounts  to  an  argument  for  fascism. 
There  is  no  doubt  left  in  th«  minds  of  any 
thoughtful,  unbiased  citizen  who  heard  or 
read  Lindbergh's  statement  that  he  con- 
siders totalitarianism  to  be  quite  as  toler- 
able and  desirable  as  democracy;  that  he  is 
"not  praying  for  either  side  to  win,"  and  that 
he  holds  with  Goebbels,  sajlng  that  "any 
assistance  rendered  Great  Britain  will  merely 
prolong  the  war." 

Why  should  Lindbergh  discredit  and  dis- 
courage aid  to  England,  approved  by  selected 
leaders  of  the  two  major  political  parties  in 
the  United  States,  as  being  wasteful  and 
wicked?  Because,  as  Hitler  has  frequently 
asserted  and  the  colonel  has  substantially 
repeated :  "No  help  can  save  the  British  from 
destruction,  as  the  German  forces  are  in- 
vincible." In  Lindbergh's  expressed  opinion, 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  together 
cannot  stop  the  Nazis  in  their  benevolent 
determination  to  force  pagan  fanaticism,  to- 
talitarian control,  and  Aryan  "kultur"  upon 
unwilling  populations  of  the  five  continents. 

Recalling  frequent  tirades  cf  Hitler  against 
democracies  and  popular  government,  his 
threats  and  promises  to  unsy-mpatbetic  gov- 
ernments, his  claims  of  superiority  in  might 
and  strategy,  his  defiance  of  the  world  to 
defeat  his  mechanized  armies,  bis  supreme 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  Nazi  crusaders 
to  conquer  mankind,  one  can  imagine  the 
source  of  Lindbergh's  inspiration.  Neither 
does  the  colonel  believe  totalitarlans  can  be 
conquered;  nor  that  anything  but  a  dictated 
peace  can  check  the  Nazi  movement;  nor 
that  Germany  can  be  beaten  by  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  combined.  Hitler 
could  put  it  no  stronger. 

It  might  be  unfair  to  attribute  Colonel 
Lindbergh's  convictions  to  the  fact  that  Eng- 
lish newspapers  once  denotuiced  him  as  an 
international  talebearer  and  mischief  maker 
i^xne  room  was  preferable  to  his  presence 
in  the  British  Empire,  or  to  intimate  that 
Hitler's  personal  approval  and  public  be- 
stowal of  the  precious  Iron  medal  of  Nazi 
esteem  has  anything  to  do  with  the  course 
taken  by  this  repatriated  aviator  since  his 
royal  reception  in  Berlin;  but  there  are  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who.  will  note  a  similarity 
of  sentiment  and  expression  In  repeated  \rt- 
terances  of  Mussolini.  Laval,  and  Lindbergh, 
all  of  whom  are  opposing  aid  to  Britain 
while  subtly  aiding  Germany  themselves — 
all  of  whom  likewise  regard  the  totalitarian 
leader  invincible  and  almost  infallible. 

One  by  one  the  Fuehrer  has  triumphed 
over  countries  that  could  have  combined  to 
defeat  him.  But  in  erery  one  there  was  a 
Henlein  opposing  the  government,  a  Quisling 
fostering  a  "fifth  column,"  a  Laval  warning 
his  people  against  any  sort  of  alliance  with 
Great  Britain.  Here  in  these  United  States 
of  America  we  have  our  Wheelers,  otu*  Holts, 
our  Ttnkhams,  and  our  Lindberghs. 


As  a  Portland  correspondent  observes :  ""We 
cannot  accuse  Senator  Wheeler  of  downright 
disloyalty  to  his  country,  but  we  must  at- 
tribute bis  attitude  and  bis  speeches  to  in- 
competence— the  same  kind  of  incompetence 
that  obtains  so  generously  and  suggestively  in 
contemporaneous  American  leadership." 

On  the  other  hand.  Col.  Charles  A.  Lind- 
bergh has  traveled  extensively,  has  associated 
with  the  Cliveden  Club  in  England,  has  re- 
ceived flattering  attentions  in  Germany,  has 
resided  In  France,  and  encircled  the  earth. 
He  knows  many  things  no  one  expects  the 
Montana  solon  to  ever  learn.  In  short,  he 
k^ows  Hitler's  aims  and  methods — he  has 
read  Mein  Kampf,  which  is  the  holy  writ  of 
isolationists  and  procrastinators.  In  the  un- 
expurgated  edition  reserved  to  the  faithful 
he  has  doubtless  read  of  Hitler's  hope  to  re- 
duce the  ruling  power  of  all  the  earth  to 
leaders  of  his  purified  race. 

In  all  probability,  Lindbergh  has  also  read 
the  Fuehrer's  declaration  of  intention  to  sub- 
vert the  economic  and  commercial  affairs  of 
the  world  to  meet  Nazi  needs  and  notions. 
By  gradually  battering  down  presimiptuous 
opposition  and  "imposing  his  will  and  de- 
mands on  conquered  people  by  Installments," 
the  author  of  Mein  Kampf  maintains  that  "a 
clever  conqueror  can  have  his  own  way." 

Lindbergh  knows,  as  well  as  any  intelligent 
cosmopolite  can  know,  that  Nazi  alms  are  not 
to  be  checked  by  treaties  or  hindered  by  an 
ocean.  Hitler  has  declared  that  the  human 
race  is  engaged  in  a  war  between  two  schools 
of  thought — totalitarian  and  democratic — 
and  he  has  repeatedly  declared  that  bis  side 
"cannot — must  not — lose."  What  would  Hit- 
lerism  triumphant  in  Europe  mean  to  the 
Western  Hemispbere? 

It  would  mean  the  end  of  free  speech  In 
press,  pulpit,  and  fortim;  the  end  of  per- 
sonal and  business  freedom;  the  undermining 
of  religion;  the  establishment  of  secret  police 
and  domestic  spies;  the  hiring  of  agents  or 
groups  as  peace  advocates  with  a  view  to 
overthrowing  any  and  every  republican  form 
of  government  wherever  found,  including  that 
of  these  United  States. 

That  the  Nazi  leaders  and  press  will  silently 
applaud  and  secretly  celebrate  Lindbergh's 
published  statement  is  a  foregone  as  well  as 
a  foreseen  result  of  the  incident.  That  he 
has  further  alienated  the  good  will  and  high 
regard  of  loyal  and  farseelng  Americans  Is 
Just  as  certain. 


Mestafe  to  Employees  of  Bank  of 
America  National  Trust  and  Savings 
Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  WARD  JOHNSON 

OP  CALXPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  January  30, 1941 


STATEMENT  BY  A.  P.  GIANNINI 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  Include  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  A.  P.  Qianninl  to  the  9.000 
employees  of  the  Bank  of  America  Na- 
tional Trust  and  Savings  Association. 

The  statement  follows : 

TO  MT  BANKAlfXaiCAN  PAMILT — ^A  SPBCIAL  MXS- 
SAGK    rSOM    THK    BANKS   POtmSEB 

We  have  Just  closed  another  calendar  year, 
the  greatest  in  our  history  so  far.  and  we  all 
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ind  enterprise,  all  of 
ih  our  own  ranks.  It 
pe  given  their  oppor- 
ccept  a  greater  share 


are  thrilled  by  the  figures,  which  prove  we 
are  stiU  growing,  still  vigorous,  still  alert  to 
new  opportunities,  still  proving  the  principle 
that  he  profits  most  who  serves  best. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  are  the  deposit 
figures.  These  show  that  between  May  6, 
1940,  and  the  year's  end  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  over  $136,000,000. 

Some  of  this,  of  coursle,  is  normal  Increase, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  it  repre- 
sents your  efforts  to  fulfill  the  pledge  you  gave 
me  on  my  seventieth  l^lrthday,  last  May  6. 
That  plcige  was  an  in(|rease  of  $150,000,000 
in  deposits  by  the  same  >date  in  1941. 

I  have  said  that  I  wanted  folks  to  forget 
my  birthdays,  but  I  am  making  this  one  ex- 
ception. I  want  you  all  to  remember  next 
May  6,  because  I  want  t|bat  present. 

There  are  4  months  left,  and,  although  we 
do  not  know  now  what  factors  will  come  into 
operation  to  affect  the  j  deposit  levels  of  all 
banks,  I  have  sublime  confidence  in  your 
ability  to  achieve  the  goal  you  set  for  your- 
selves. You  could  not  have  conceived  of  any 
greater  gift,  and  I  am  sMre  you  will  not  dis- 
appoint me.  And  speaking  again  of  birth- 
days, I  would  like  to  remind  you  of  what  I 
said  at  that  dinner  in  S^n  Jose. 

I  said  then  that  I  wajs  not  singing  a  swan 
song,  but  that  I  thought  the  tlbie  was  ripe 
for  you  to  push  someon^  else  to  the  front  and 
put  me  more  and  mor^  in  tbe  background; 
that  I  was  not  deserting  the  ship — I  would 
always  be  here  on  the  side  lines  as  a  sort  cf 
family  watchdog  to  see  that  no  one  robbed 
you  of  what  you  had  wiprked  so  hard  for,  but 
that  it  was  high  time  y|3U  consented  to  have 
some  younger  blood  "fribnt"  for  you.  Among 
you  there  are  leader:^  of  tested  ability, 
younger  men  of  vision 
whom  have  risen  throu^ 
is  only  fair  that  they 
tunity  and  that  they 
of  responsibility. 

Therefore,  I  recently  iletlred  as  chairman  of 
the  general  executive  {committee  and  your 
board  of  directors  appointed  your  president 
and  leader,  L.  M.  Giannl^l,  to  that  post.  This 
will  serve  to  spread  moje  responsibility  down 
the  line  and  will  give  me  the  opportimity  I 
want  to  withdraw  a  little  further  and  leave 
more  of  the  active  leadership  in  yoxmger 
bands.  j 

I  am  continuing  as  chairman  of  the  board, 
although  I  am  well  ov^r  retirement  age  and 
would  Just  as  soon  withdraw  from  that,  too, 
but  the  board  will  noti  permit  It.  So  I  will 
carry  on  with  that  as  a  |title,  but  I  assure  you 
I  Intend  to  make  good!  on  my  prevlovis  dec- 
laration that  benceforlp  I  stand  on  the  side- 
lines in  a  fatherly  sort  of  watchfulness — the 
family  watchdorcreadyj  to  growl  at  any  sign 
of  danger  froDnT  without,  and  ready  also  to 
bark  at  you  if  I  find  any  turning  away  from 
the  Ideals  on  which  tbijs  institution  has  been 
built.  I 

Also.  I  shall  make  it  my  hobby  to  watch 
your  Individual  careers  as  you  make  use  of 
your  opportunities  to  climb  upward  in  the 
organization.  Retirement  and  expansion  keep 
the  promotion  road  continuously  open  as  you 
qualify  yourselves  for  advancement  and  in- 
creased tnist.  In  the  |year  Just  closed  146  of 
our  Juniors  won  their  spurs  as  oflScers  of  the 
bank,  there  were  7,693|  other  promotions  and 
salary  adjustments,  ahd  many  of  our  boys 
and  girls  showed  encoiiraglng  signs  of  devel- 
opment. This  is  the  sort  of  thing  I  delight 
in,  and  watching  it  waU  be  one  of  my  chief 
interests.  j 

Now  I  am  going  to :  grasp  the  opportunity 
to  restate  our  Ideals  and  outline  for  you 
again  the  general  principles  of  conduct  on 
which  I  have  always  Insisted.  These  princi- 
ples have  been  resppnslble  for  our  great 
growth  and  for  our  pr^rvation  during  times 
of  stress.  We  cannot  continue  to  exist  and 
to  widen  our  fields  of  eervice  unless  we  observe 
them  rigidly. 

Our  bank  was  orgahized  to  give  service  to 
the  many  rather  thain  the  few.    We  must 


maintain  that  policy  always.  We  want  to 
increase  our  services  to  the  little  fellows. 
Their  Interests  always  must  be  our  first  con- 
cern. The  little  fellows  have  always  been 
our  friends  and  we  must  never  forget  it. 
In  a  real  sense  we  are  the  bank  of  the  masses. 

Success  does  not  come  from  currying  favor 
or  back  slapping.  It  is  service  that  gets  busi- 
ness. We  filled  a  great  need  when  we  pro- 
vided bank  service  for  the  fellow  who  had 
been  overlooked.  That  brand  of  service 
brought  in  the  bigger  fellows,  too,  and  we 
take  pride  in  serving  them  equally  well.  But 
In  serving  the  big  fellow  there  is  sometimes 
the  temptation  to  forget  the  little  fellow. 
We  must  never  do  that.  The  little  fellow, 
because  of  the  personal  nature  of  his  asso- 
ciation with  us,  is  appreciative  and  loyal, 
more  sensitive  to  human  values.  He  will 
stay  with  you  when  you  need  him.  He  will 
play  tbe  game  straight  and  clean  with  you 
if  you  play  it  that  way  with  him. 

Inside  your  own  organization,  play  nOr 
favorites.  Never  let  "chumminess"  reach  the 
point  where  It  will  Influence  your  Judgment. 
Avoid  cliques,  factions,  office  politics;  we 
must  keep  such  things  out,  for  they  are 
destructive.  We  must  be  one  for  all  and  aU 
for  one — the  bank. 

Keep  yourselves  where  the  public  can  see 
you  and  talk  to  you.  Live  up  to  your  own 
words.  Keep  yourselves  so  clean  that  nothing 
you  do  will  ever  arise  to  thwart  you  in  doing 
what  duty  dictates. 

Never  use  inside  information  to  feather 
your  own  nest. 

Never  engage  in  outside  financial  Interests 
which  might  get  you  into  trouble  or  occupy 
time  and  attention  that  should  be  devoted 
to  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  If  you  have  capi- 
tal of  your  own  you  naturally  may  Invest  it, 
but  you  would  be  well  advised  to  avoid  enter- 
prises which  take  your  time,  or  Involve  specu- 
lative risks  which  cause  worry  and  apprehen- 
sion and  so  prevent  you  from  concentrating 
on  your  Job.  Keep  your  business  affairs  open 
and  aboveboard  so  you  may  work  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  bank,  its  customers,  and 
its  stockholders.  You  wiU  be  happier  and 
more  successful. 

We,  as  a  bank,  never  could  have  siurvived 
the  assaults  of  the  past  2  years  or  mere  if 
we  had  not  been  clean  and  sound,  with  no 
guilty  secrets.  I  have  never  locked  my  own 
desk  or  a  single  drawer  In  it.  I  have  nothing 
to  hide,  nor  has  the  bank,  except  its  confi- 
dential relationships  with  its  customers.  The 
ctistomers'  secrets  are  their  own;  the  l>ank 
has  none. 

Ycu  all  know  how  I  feel  about  this  bank. 
It  has  been  my  life,  my  career,  and  my  pride; 
and  my  pride  has  been  less  in  the  material 
stature  to  which  it  has  grown,  its  earnings 
reports  and  assets,  than  in  the  great  service 
it  has  rendered  every  day.  It  has  become  an 
institution  in  California.  It  is  impossible  now 
to  think  of  our  State  without  the  Bank  of 
America. 

And  of  all  its  assets,  the  greatest  are  you 
men  and  women  who  have  gathered  around 
me  over  the  years  and  remained  constant  in 
your  loyalty  to  our  ideals.  Without  your 
devotion  our  achievements  would  have  been 
impossible.  Some  of  you  have  been  with  us 
since  the  earliest  days;  others  have  come  in 
from  time  to  time  as  exp>ansion  has  demanded 
more  manpower  and  have  imbibed  our  spirit, 
have  bscome  part  of  our  family,  united  in 
enthusiasm  fOT  service  and  affection  for  otir 
Aims. 

Now  the  bank  is  virtually  yours.  You  op- 
erate it.  manage  it.  dictate  its  policies,  and 
each  of  you  owns  a  material  share  In  It.  I 
do  not  have  to  teU  you  that  it  is  no  small 
thing  to  me  that  this  trust  has  been  sur- 
rendered to  you.  It  is  the  best  evidence  I  can 
give  that  I  have  faith  in  you  and  tnist  you 
to  preserve,  always,  our  original  ideals.  Those 
ideals  comprise  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of 
Bank  (A  America.    Honor  them  always. 

A.  P.  OiAMMnn. 


The  Spirit  of  France  Still  Lirct 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  D.  WINTER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB 


Thursday,  January  30. 1941 


Mr.  WINTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Amer- 
ican form  of  democracy  Is  challenged  by 
Dictator  Hitler,  whose  temporary  success- 
ful conquest  has  conquered,  and  for  the 
moment  subdued,  the  proud  free  peoples 
in  the  Republic  of  France. 

We  Americans  will  always  hold  dear 
the  memory  of  the  great  services  which 
the  soldiers  of  Lafayette  rendered  to 
our  struggling  free  America  In  the  early 
days  of  the  formation  of  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  hallowed  and  sacred  ground  at 
Yorktown  are  burled  the  bodies  of  many 
of  those  brave,  freedom-loving  soldiers  of 
France,  who,  while  serving  under  Wash- 
ington and  Lafayette,  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  in  order  that  a  free  Amer- 
ica might  prevail. 

Today  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States,  for  which  these  French  soldiers 
fought  and  died,  is  strong  and  is  free. 

Today  the  Republic  of  France  is  tem- 
porarily conquered,  and  her  free  peoples 
are  under  the  domination  of  the  Hun 
dictator  forces  of  Germany,  who  openly 
defy  and  denounce  the  free  democracies 
of  the  world. 

The  vile  agencies  of  the  German  dic- 
tator would  have  free  Americans  believe 
that  the  spirit  of  free  Prance  is  crushed 
forever.  The  propagandists  of  Hitler,  the 
Hun,  are  exerting  every  effort  to  create 
the  sentiment  here  in  free  America  that 
the  Prance  which  Hitler  has  temporarily 
conquered,  and  w^hlch  he  is  now  trying 
to  Hitlerize,  Is  willing  and  is  content  to 
permanently  remain  the  subdued  pris- 
oner of  the  Hun  invader.  Dictator  Hitler 
wants  free  Americans  to  believe  that 
French  citizens  in  occupied  and  unoccu- 
pied Prance  are  content  and  will  agree  to 
be  Teutonized  according  to  the  new  Hun 
order.  The  present  Government  of 
France  is  forced  to  obey  the  will  of  their 
Hun  captors,  and  they  must,  with  heavy 
hearts,  observe  the  bitter  conditions 
forced  upon  them. 

The  propagandists  of  Hitler  here  in " 
America  want  free  Americans  to  believe 
that  the  peoples  of  France  everywhere 
are  willing  and  agreed  to  have  their  be- 
loved Prance  forever  remain  a  subdued 
and  captured  vassal  state  under  Hun 
domination. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  these  facts. 
Prance  will  forever  be  free.  The  spirit 
of  France  still  lives,  even  though  It  is 
temporarily  crushed  by  the  Hun  In  occu- 
pied and  unoccupied  Prance.  The  spirit 
of  Prance  wUl  forever  be  kept  alive  by 
the  sacred  remains  of  Lafayette's  free 
soldiers  of  Prance  who  are  enshrined  in 
their  tombs  in  Yorktown. 

France  forever!  America  forever  I 
Freedom  forever  1 
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•nie  »plrlt  of  France  will  always  live. 
The  bodies  of  these  revered  free  French 
soldiers  of  the  Illustrious  Lafayette 
buried  in  Yorktown  shall  alwajrs  be  an 
everlasting  symbol  that  "France  shall 
forever  be  free." 

In  order  to  keep  the  flame  of  French 
freedom  burning.  Prance  Forever  has 
been  organized  and  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  great  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Its  founders  are  a  group  of  patri- 
otic liberty-loving  free  men  who  have 
dedicated  their  efforts  toward  keeping 
the  spirit  of  France  alive  in  the  hearts  of 
Frenchmen  throughout  the  world.  They 
are  distinguished  and  honored  citizens, 
whose  noble  example  is  proving  to  be  a 
genuine  inspiration  to  all  men  and 
women  who  love  liberty.  Their  fearless, 
brave  presentation  of  the  truth  has  en- 
lightened millions  of  Americans  who 
could  not  understand  why  Germany 
could  so  easily  dominate  the  proud  Re- 
public of  France.  These  dlstingiilshed 
citizens  are: 

Maj.  Gen.  William  G.  Price,  Jr.,  com- 
mander de  la  L^on  dHonneur;  Oswald 
Chew,  offlrler  de  la  L^ion  d'Honneur; 
Emile  C.  Geyelin,  chevalier  de  la  L6gion 
d'Honneur:  Roger  E.  Brunschwig,  com- 
mander de  la  Legion  d'Honneur:  Eugene 
J.  Houdry,  chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Hon- 
neur; Fred  G.  Hoffherr,  chevalier  de  la 
Legion  d'Honneur:  Emile  G.  Henno, 
chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur;  Henri 
L.  Laussucq;  Pierre  Quilleret;  Jacques  de 
Sleyes.  ofBcler  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur; 
Dr.  Albert  SImard,  chevalier  de  la  Legion 
d'Honneur. 

The  Congress  and  the  American  people 
can  learn  the  truth  about  the  France 
Forever  movement  for  a  free  Prance 
through  the  following  oflBclal  statement 
from  France  Libre,  in  London,  to  Mr. 
Houdry.  France  Forever,  in  New  York. 
The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Ocneni  de  Gaulle  feels  that  It  would  be  an 
excellent  Idea  for  hla  representatives  In  the 
United  SUtes,  Mr.  Oarreau-Oombasle  and 
Mr.  de  Sleyes,  as  well  as  France  Forever,  to 
make  a  declaration  taking  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  Marshal  Petaln  has  defined  his  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  United  SUtes. 

Aa  to  the  poalUon  of  Free  Prance  with  re- 
gard to  the  Petaln  government.  It  was  de- 
fined in  a  speech  made  by  General  de  Gaulle 
on  January  0,  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Foyles 
AflBOclation.  Here  are  three  essential  excerpts 
from  that  speech: 

fiasTxxciaPT 

"Ttiree  principles  constitute  the  basis  of 
the  Free  French  movement: 

"1.  It  Is  our  conviction  that  France  is  not 
vanquished. 

"a.  It  is  our  feeling  that  In  a  war  where 
the  destiny  of  France  is  linked  to  that  of 
England  and  to  that  of  their  common  allies, 
honor  makes  It  Imperative  that  free  French- 
men continue  their  struggle  aa  long  as  Eng- 
land and  the  Allies  fight  on. 

"3.  There  Is  a  refusal  to  recognize  as  valid 

the  authority  of  a  government  which  Is  con- 

"■tltutlonally  irregular  and.  moreover,  which 

has  been  placed  in  a  position  of  dependency 

on  the  enemy." 

acooMO  irrrtPT 

*It  la  evident  that  Free  France  separates  it- 
■elf — not  from  France,  since  in  her  lies  salva- 
tion, honor,  and  the  very  aoul  of  the  coun- 
try— but  from  the  tuifortunate  Vichy  au- 
thorities who  claim  to  qieak  and  act  in  the 
name  of  the  Fnach  people.  Free  France  does 
not  recognize  either  the  Justification  for  their 


actions  or  the  legitimate  power  of  these  men, 
men  who  have  seized  the  power  by  a  'promm- 
clamente  de  panlque,'  these  men  who  de- 
stroyed in  1  day  the  Institutions  of  the  coxm- 
try,  suppressed  all  expression  of  opinion  by 
any  means  whatsoever,  these  men  who  have 
accepted  not  only  servitude  but  even  col- 
laboration with  the  enemy.  In  opposition  to 
their  political  authority  Free  France  offers  all 
the  tradition  of  French  liberties  and,  unless 
they  again  assume  their  responsibilities;  that 
Is  to  say.  reenter  the  war,  Free  Prance  again 
offers  In  opposition  to  their  military  author- 
ity the  saying  of  Napoleon  that  'a  general  who 
has  capitullzed  no  longer  has  the  power  to 
give  orders.' " 

THOU)    XXCXRFT 

"The  knowledge  of  what  they — the  men 
now  governing — already  represent  and  what 
they  will  represent  tomorrow  only  serves  to 
strengthen  in  the  Free  French  their  resolu- 
tion to  be  nothing  more  than  simple  servants 
of  their  country. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  frightful 
situation  in  which  the  nation  finds  Itself 
and  the  necessities  of  war  oblige  them  (the 
Free  French)  to  make  decisions  and  act  out- 
side the  normal  limitations  of  their  powers, 
since  these  normal  limitations  are  disrupted. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  men  who 
are  fighting,  suffering,  and  praying  have  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  passing  Judgment  on 
the  causes  of  the  temporary  disaster  in 
France.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  they 
aspire  to  demonstrate  by  their  unity,  by 
their  renunciation,  by  their  spiritual  urge, 
or  by  their  religious  faith  what  are  the  po- 
litical, social,  and  moral  paths  in  which  their 
country  will  again  find  its  happiness  and  its 
greatness.  However,  Free  Frenchmen  guard 
against  aspiring  to  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  usurper.  It  Is  not  they  who  are  destroy- 
ing rights  and  liberties  under  the  pretext  of 
bringing  about  a  so-called  national  revolu- 
tion, in  view  of  a  European  order,  the  rules 
of  which  are  dictated  by  the  enemy.  They 
(the  Free  French)  declare  that  It  is  for 
France  and  France  alone  to  decide  iupon  a 
regime  and  her  institutions,  when  she  will  be 
able  to  do  so. 

"Finally,  they  declare,  that  from  the  day 
when  a  regular  French  Government  exists 
again,  a  government  independent  of  the  ene- 
my and  a  truly  national  representation,  they 
(Free  Frenchmen)  will  submit  to  its  legiti- 
mate power." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  all  patriotic  or- 
ganizations of  Americans  who  appreciate 
the  true  spirit  of  France  to  become  in- 
formed concerning  the  heroic  effort 
which  General  de  Gaulle  is  making  to 
restore  a  free  France  to  the  world  again. 

I  am  sure  your  sympathy,  encourage- 
ment, and  support  will  be  freely  accorded 
General  de  Gaulle  and  his  supporters 
once  you  know  the  truth,  and  it  will  be 
this  truth  that  will  set  Prance  free. 


Why  I  Am  Glad  I  Am  an  Americac 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  CALIFORinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  January  30, 1941 


Mr.   SHEPPARD.    Mr.   Speaker   and 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  re- 


cently the  San  Bernardino  Sun,  the  larg- 
est dally  in  my  congressional  district, 
published  some  comments  by  Mr.  Hobart 
Franks,  of  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  on  "Why  I  Am 
Glad  I  Am  an  American,"  and  editorially 
commented: 

The  thoughts  behind  these  words  explain 
why  America  is  the  greatest  land  In  all  the 
world. 

Mr.  Frank's  brief  essay  follows: 

Today  1  picked  up  a  clod  from  my  yard, 
broke  it,  and  as  it  sifted  through  my  fingers 
I  realized  for  the  first  time  that  this  was 
more  than  Just  dust.  This  was  a  tiny  piece 
of  America.  I  owned  a  rare  treasure.  A  bit 
of  the  only  soU  left  in  the  world  today  where 
a  man  can  stand  free  and  xmafraid.  I  was 
standing  on  a  piece  of  America,  a  few  feet 
around  and  a  thousand  miles  deep. 

Here  alone  in  all  the  world  could  I  build 
my  future,  knowing  that  it  would  be  secvu«, 
and  raise  children  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  and  their  children  could  enjoy  that 
same  security.  I  could  stand  on  my  tiny 
piece  of  America,  think  freely,  and  say  what 
I  thought,  do  what  I  pleased,  shrink  from  no 
man.  and  call  upon  whatever  God  I  chose. 

Three  deeds  protect  my  land.  One  Is 
locked  In  my  strongbox,  my  purchase  deed. 
The  others  are  enshrined  and  locked  in  the 
hearts  of  every  American — the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution. 

I  am  a  fortunate  man.  the  indisputable 
owner  of  my  own  life  and  the  land  on  which 
to  live  it.    I  am  an  American. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr.  Franks' 
remarks  express  a  fundamental  philoso- 
phy that  is  far  reaching  and  one  in  which 
all  of  our  American  citizens  should  be  in- 
terested, particularly  in  times  such  as 
those  existing  today,  when  every  degree 
of  patriotism  and  allegiance  to  our  Na- 
tion is  necessary  in  order  that  we  may 
carry  on  and  leave  for  those  who  succeed 
us  a  better  country  than  we  inherited 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Franks  is  to  be  complimented  for 
his  conclusions  expressed  above.  He  is 
an  American. 


The  Lease-Lend  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

OP  MINNESOTA 

n^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  30, 1941 


LETTERS  FROM  PAUL  HARTMANN,  OP 
SHAKOPEE.  MINN.,  AND  MISS  JQCELYN  V. 
SAHR,  OP  FAIRMONT,  MINN. 


Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letters  writ- 
ten by  Paul  Hartmann,  of  Shakopee. 
Miim.,  and  Miss  Jocelyn  V.  Sahr,  of 
Fairmont.  Minn.: 

Shakopek,  Minn., 

January  25,  1941. 
Hon.  Joseph  P.  O'Haea. 
UouM  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkai  Ma.  O'HARA :  We  hear  a  lot  about  the 
lease -lend  bill  these  days,  and  I  am  taking 
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the  liberty  to  give  you  my  opinions.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  greatest  danger  to  our  se- 
curity is  the  school  of  thought  that  we  are 
dependent  on  Britain  as  our  first  line  of 
defense.  One  thing  that  most  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  that  point  of  view  have  seemed 
to  overlook  is  the  fact  that  the  German  suc- 
cess can  be  explained  by  the  simple  truth  that 
she  has  not  relied  on  anyone — not  even  the 
Italians — for  aid.  History  of  the  past  2  years 
Is  full  of  examples  of  the  futility  of  depending 
on  others  for  security. 

If  the  nearly  500.000,000  people  of  the 
British  Ck)mmonwealth  cannot  finance  their 
own  undertakings,  it  certainly  is  foolish  to 
believe  that  130.000,000  Americans  already  on 
the  ropes  by  carrying  a  $65,000,000,000  debt 
can  or  should  do  It.  This,  in  fact,  would  be 
underwriting  a  British  victory;  and  once  In, 
we  would  have  to  see  it  through  with  men. 
Why  should  Britain  make  loans  to  other 
Balkan  countries  and  China  and  then  want 
us  to  finance  her  war? 

I  believe  that  the  liackers  of  this  bill  tire 
urged  on  by  emotion  and  not  by  common 
sense.  They  state  that  this  world  cannot  live 
half  free  and  half  slave.  By  this  statement 
they  disprove  the  contention  that  It  would  be 
necessary  for  us  to  fight  Germany  alone  if 
Britain  is  defeated.  The  statement  would 
certainly  apply  to  the  German  hierarchy  com- 
posed of  master  peoples  and  subject  peoples; 
hence  the  Reich  would  fall  apart  from  Its 
own  internal  weakness.  The  United  States 
will  never  become  a  second-rate  power  as  long 
as  It  depends  upon  Its  own  strength  and  does 
not  dissipate  this  strength  by  financing  every 
country  anywhere  in  the  world.  Let  us  spend 
every  cent  necessary  to  make  ourselves  so 
strong  morally,  economically,  and  militarily 
that  we  need  not  fear  any  power  or  combina- 
tion of  powers  In  the  whole  world.  This  will 
prove  the  safest  and  cheapest  In  the  long 
haul. 

Democracy  can  vote  itself  Into  slavery — 
witness  Germany  and  Prance.  Congress  right 
now  Is  our  last  bulwark  against  a  Socialist 
dictatorship  here  at  home;  the  Supreme 
Court  has  to  be  discounted  since  a  majority 
has  been  appointed  by  the  New  Deal.  The 
President's  oflBce,  with  its  increase  in  control 
over  Congress  due  to  patronage,  would  make 
it  Impossible  to  regain  our  republican  form 
of  government  without  a  civil  war.  What 
good  would  It  do  to  save  the  whole  world 
and  lose  our  own  representative  government? 
We  seem  to  feel  that  we  are  able  to  Uve-with 
Russia  even  to  the  extent  that  we  are  ready 
to  sell  them  Instruments  of  war.  and  yet 
we  are  told  that  it  Is  Inrpossible  for  us  to 
live  without  a  victorious  Britain.  It  Is  Just 
a  case  of  our  President  wishing  to  play  power 
politics,  using  our  youth  and  our  resources 
as  pawns  In  a  game  where  even  the  winners 
are  losers.    Don't  sell  us  Into  slavery. 

It  is  hot  any  foreign  dictator  that  we  have 
to  fear;  It  Is  only  a  dictator  established  by 
Congress  that  will  enslave  us. 

Now.  I  am  not  against  allowing  Britain  to 
get  supplies  here.  On  the  contrary.  I  only 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  manufacture 
and  supply  her  with  enough  material  In  time 
to  be  of  benefit  to  her.  What  I  am  against 
is  our  paying  for  them — not  one  dollar's 
worth.  She  has  plenty  of  resources  that  she 
can  give  us  title  to.  "Tin.  rubber,  diamonds; 
Just  to  mention  a  few  of  the  monopolies  on 
goods  that  we  are  the  world's  largest  users. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Paul  Haktmann. 

Faibmont,  Minn..  January  27,  1941. 
Hon.  Joseph  P.  O'Haha, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sn:  I  write  in  protest  of  the  sweep- 
ing growth,  both  In  principle  and  practice, 
of  the  executive  branch  (including  the  Cabi- 
net) taking  over  the  powers  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution,  article  I,  section  8. 


The  experiences  of  the  last  8  years  have 
given  us  conclusive  evidence  of  the  Presi- 
dential use  of  "blank-check"  powers.  The 
Roman  law  under  a  dictatorship  may  have 
been  effective  during  wso-,  but  we  must  also 
remember  that  it  was  limited  to  a  6-month 
period  In  giving  over  such  power  to  the 
President,  even  if  for  a  limited  time,  are  we 
not  using  the  very  type  of  governing  au- 
thority from  which  the  loosely  worded  lease- 
lend  bill  claims  to  protect  xis — a  dictator- 
ship? 

The  past  8  years  have  not  been  so  golden 
that  we  can  believe  the  President  cannot 
make  mistakes  and,  during  a  period  like  we 
are  passing  through,  one  mistake  may  plunge 
us  into  a  European  war  that  never  has  been 
oiirs.  Citizens  of  our  United  States  stand 
on  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Defense?  Yes.  But  let  us  not  Jeopardize 
that  defense  by  selling  or  giving  it  away. 

I  protest  transportation  of  munitions  to 
Britain  in  United  States  ships  and  convoy 
of  such  by  oiu*  naval  units. 

I  trust  your  Influence  will  be  used  to  keep 
us  free  from  dictatorial  powers  and  from 
any  proposal  that  might  ultimately  cause 
American  blood  to  flow  on  soil  foreign  to 
this  hemisphere. 

As  a  Christian  I  pledge  my  spiritual  aid 
of  prayer. 

Yours  tr\Uy, 

JocELTN  V.  Sahr. 


Lend  and  Lease 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  30, 1941 


LETTER  FROM  BELOIT  (WIS.)  DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  Beloit  Daily  News,  Beloit, 
Wis.: 

[Prom  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Dally  News] 

CSATEFtTL   TO    BOUJES 

To  THE  Editor  :  Wisconsin  should  be  proud 
of  Representative  Stephen  Bolles  for  his 
patriotism  and  courage  In  fighting  for  Amer- 
ican liberty  consecrated  In  the  year  1776  and 
now  desecrated  by  bill  1776. 

Your  criticism  of  Mr.  Bolles  for  his  stand 
against  the  President's  lease-lend  bill,  stated 
in  your  editorial  of  January  22.  is  not  well 
taken,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself 
set  up  his  policy  of  not  only  operation  of  the 
World  War  but  the  management  of  all  the 
governments  and  peoples  of  the  world  as  well 
as  making  our  country  the  arsenal  of  the 
world. 

Further,  yovir  three-point  argument  for  all- 
out  aid  to  Britain  is  not  based  upon  logic 
or  a  docimiented  premise. 

In  the  first  place,  the  British  Empire  Is 
not  threatened  by  total  or  partial  destruction. 
It  has  been  able  at  any  time  to  make  an 
honorable  negotiated  peace,  and  any  other 
peace  would  be  a  dictated  peace  and  Just 
another  armistice  such  as  was  perpetrated  at 
the  end  (1918)  of  that  first  bloody  chapter  of 
this  World  War.  At  that  time  England,  de- 
spite previous  solemn  pledges  to  President 
Wilson,  took  it  upon  herself  to  dictate  the 


terms  of  that  shameful  document,  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty,  of  which  the  eminent  English 
writer  and  war  correspondent.  Sir  Philip 
GlblM.  wrote  (1919) :  "When  at  last  the  terms 
were  published,  their  merciless  severity,  their 
disregard  of  racial  boundaries,  their  creation 
of  hatreds  and  vendettas  which  would  lead, 
as  svire  as  the  sun  should  rise,  to  new  war. 
staggered  humanity  not  only  in  Germany  and 
Austria  but  In  every  country  of  the  world 
where,  at  least,  minorities  of  people  had  hoped 
for  some  nobler  vision  of  the  world's  needs, 
and  for  some  healing  remedy  for  the  evUs 
which  had  massacred  Its  youth." 

Yo\ir  second  reason  for  promoting  the  pol- 
icy of  plowing  under  every  fourth  American 
boy  on  foreign  soU,  and  Incidentally  plowing 
under  every  three  out  of  four  American  dol- 
lars, sets  up  Britain  as  the  skirt  behind  which 
we  hide  and  is  as  baaeless  as  it  Is  humiliating. 

Your  third  reason  is  but  a  reconstruction 
of  the  first  two,  except  that  in  it  you  almost 
outdo  Roosevelt  In  conquering  the  globe. 

ITiere  Is  no  reason  why  the  United  States 
of  America  should  under  any  circumstances 
obligate  itself  to  any  commitments  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  Johnson  and  Neutrality 
Acta.  Certainly  no  American  citizen  desires 
the  United  States  to  do  any  more  for  Great 
Britain  than  Britain's  own  colonies  and  her 
own  people,  yet  that  Is  what  we  are  called 
upon  to  do. 

The  idea  of  the  destruction  of  an  Empire 
that  embraces  350.000.000  people  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  earth's  surface  is  an  artful 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  only  equaled  by 
the  prospect  of  invasion  of  this  country  by 
the  Axis  Powers,  another  melodrama  pre- 
sented by  the  British  propagandists  with  all 
the  theater  worthy  of  Orson  Welles'  fantastic 
Invasion  from  Mars.  Incidentally,  the  same 
group  on  the  eastern  seaboard  that  feU  for 
Mr.  Welles'  radio  terror  drama  also  were  the 
first  to  fall  heavily'  for  the  great  British  pres- 
entation. Adolf  the  Great  and  his  Conquest  of 
America,  which  now.  alas,  has  t>ecome  a  daily 
serial  over  most  of  our  radio  networks. 

We  permit  ourselves  to  be  deafened  by  loud 
cries  from  England  that  the  democracies  of 
the  world  are  threatened  while  the  documen- 
tary evidence  shows  that  England  was  i«- 
sponsible  in  the  first  place  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  democratic  government  in  Germany 
under  von  Hindenburg  to  set  up  the  beer-hall 
orator.  Hitler,  who.  we  are  now  asked  to  be- 
lieve, is  a  superman  who  can  overcome  the 
world. 

It  is  alao  documentary  evidence  that  many 
of  the  eo-called  agents  of  Hitler  were  working 
with  the  full  approval  of  Great  Britain  and 
that  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  Great 
Britain's  ruling  class  strongly  favored  Hitler's 
program  up  to  and  Including  the  war. 

Lord  Lothian,  late  British  Ambassador  to 
this  country.  In  his  efforts  to  keep  his  own 
country  out  of  war,  stated : 

"If  only  we  do  not  Interfere,  Eiu-ope  will 
rapidly  establish  a  regional  seciirity  system 
of  Its  own  which  may  well  prevent  war  and 
lead  both  to  appeasement  and  to  some  meas- 
ure of  limitation  of  armaments  In  a  system 
of  balance.  *  *  *  It  is  E^urope  which  l» 
the  main  focus,  the  main  center  from  which 
the  threat  of  war  throughout  the  world  now 
springs  and  the  fundamental  reason  for  that 
is  not  the  ambition  or  the  malignity  of  any 
particular  race  or  people.  It  is  the  fact  that 
today  It  is  divided  into  26  sovereign  stat«s. 
*  *  *  Their  greatest  need  is  that  Central 
Europe  should  settle  down,  and  that  la  only 
possible,  in  my  view,  under  German  leader- 
ship. •  •  •  Democracy  Itself  will  not  be 
able  to  stand  another  world  war." 

Our  President  and  memt)ers  of  his  cabinet 
have  expressed  their  intention  of  "bringing 
the  Axis  Powers  to  their  kneea"  (the  phrase 
itself  is  couched  In  the  language  of  ruthless 
dictatorship ) .  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  as  a 
nation   are  at   peace   with   aU  of  the   Axis 
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Poncrt,  mn  matntalnlng  full  diplomatic  rela- 
ttona  with  them,  and  aeemlngly  bav«  no 
cause  to  quarrel  wltb  them. 

There  may  be  many  personal  reasons  for 
some  of  otir  leaders  to  love  Britain,  but,  so  far 
a*  tbe  United  SUtes  is  concerned,  we,  as  a 
nation  and  as  a  people,  have  no  economic,  no 
moral,  no  legal,  and  no  sentimental  reason 
for  overthrowing  our  form  of  government 
and  plunging  into  a  war  to  exterminate  civ- 
ilization 

A  negotiated  peace  may  seem  nonsensical 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt  In  his  safe,  warm  bed  in  tbe 
White  House,  but  It  would  aeem  like  heaven 
to  those  millions  of  wretched  people  in  Den- 
mark. Holland.  Belgliun.  Prance,  and  Norway 
who  are  bombed  every  night  by  the  Royal  Air 
Force  of  Bngland  in  its  efforts  to  destroy  Nazi 
invasion  porta.  Also,  before  I  am  accused  of 
being  pro-Nasl  or  having  any  continental 
Buropean  background,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
an  even  more  direct  sympathy  with  the  bomb 
victims  in  England,  as  I  have  many  close  rel- 
atives in  London  and  on  the  much-battered 
Isle  of  Wight. 

In  spite  at  all  censorship  both  in  Britain 
— «nd  on  the  continent,  sufficient  information 
has  seeped  thnnigh  indicating  that  the  people 
themselves  are  crying  for  peace.  Ccoigrees 
should  not  only  defeat  bill  1776  in  Its  entirety 
but  before  any  further  International  or  do- 
mestic action  can  be  taken  should  ascertain 
exactly  what,  if  any,  preconceived  terms  of 
peace  President  Roosevelt  may  have  in  mind. 
But.  moat  Important,  a  peoples'  peace  plan 
should  be  ascertained,  meaning  the  peoples 
of  all  belligerent  countries.  This  could  be 
ione  easily  now  while  our  Nation  is  still  at 
peace  with  the  world  and  while  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  countries  are  present  at 
Waahlngton. 

These  representatives  could  be  called  upon 
to  present  to  a  peace  committee  of  Congress, 
the  alms  of  their  reflective  countries,  with 
the  distinct  proviso  and  agreement  that  the 
terms  and  alms  of  all  countries  shall  be  pre- 
sented without  rancor  and  published  In  full 
in  the  preaa  of  all  countries  without  official 
comment.  In  this  way  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  every  country  would  put  more  of  the 
alms  of  its  people  into  their  terms  than  the 
demands  of  the  dictator.  Even  dictators 
must  have  the  approval  of  their  people. 

About  three  such  meetings  and  publica- 
tions would  undoubtedly  bring  about  a  more 
nearly  satisfactory,  humane,  practicable,  and 
lasting  peace  to  all  of  the  peoples  of  the 
wivld  than  could  our  Army.  Navy,  and  Ma- 
rine Corps,  with.  In  the  end,  another  dictated 
peace  by  an  avenging  conqueror. 

Rosx  Coua. 

FooRaMA.  Wis. 

fioTox's  NoTi. — The  concltulons  reached 
by  the  editorial  to  which  Mrs.  Cour  refers  was 
that  while  "there  must  be  emergency  au- 
thority to  a  certain  degree"  It  must  be  "to 
no  greater  degree  than  is  absolutely  essential, 
lest  we  lose  the  democracy  we  are  so  deter- 
mined to  keep";  that  we  must  make  sure 
we  confer  no  permanent  grant  of  complete 
authority:  that  in  any  event  It  must  be  a 
limited  grant  which  "must  be  recalled  at  the 
earliest  moment  possible";  and  that  "If  ef- 
fective and  determinative  aid  to  Britain  can 
be  rendered  soon  enough  by  measiires  short 
of  bill  1778,  then  that  should  be  ovu-  pol- 
icy." Aid  to  Britain  was  endorsed  not  for  the 
purpose  of  "promoting"  what  Senator 
Wrkklxi  and  Mrs.  Cour  call  "plowing  under 
every  fourth  American  boy."  but  precisely 
to  avoid  It.  If  the  British  Empire  is  not 
threatened  with  total  or  partial  destruction, 
as  Mrs.  Cour  says  it  Is  not.  then  Nazi  ambi- 
tions have  been  completely  thwarted,  for  Its 
permanent  and  utter  destruction  Is  what 
Hitler  has  repeatedly  declared  is  the  goal  of 
his  vmles. 


Pwcnpine  Wildernest 
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ARTICLE  PROM  AMERICAN  FORESTS 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  from  Ameri- 
can Forests  for  January  1941: 

(From  American  Forests  of  January  1941] 

POBCUFINX  Wnj>XRNlSS — A  CALL  TO  GUARD  THIS 
■TTGCED,  TTNTOUCHED  WILDERNESS  ON  THE 
SHORES  or  LAKE  SUPERIOR,  WHERE  STANDS  THE 
LARGEST  VIRGIN  HARDWOOD  FORXST  LEFT  TO 
THE  NATION 

(By  Ben  East) 

There  are  those  who  will  tell  you  that 
Americans  don't  repeat  tbe  mistakes  of  the 
past.    I  wonder. 

In  the  simimer  of  1865,  when  the  disbanded 
armies  of  the  blue  and  the  gray  were  .'itrug- 
gling  homeward  along  dusty  roads,  one  of  the 
finest  pine  forests  then  in  existence  on  the 
North  American  Continent  blanketed  the 
northern  half  of  the  mitten-shaped  wedge  of 
laud  between  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Huron 
that  is  the  Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  It 
stretched  In  an  almost  unbroken  blanket, 
this  stand  of  white  pine,  from  the  valleys  of 
the  Grand  and  the  Saginaw  Rivers,  north- 
ward 200  miles  to  the  Straits  of  Mackinac. 
It  shut  out  the  full  light  of  the  sum  from 
12,000,000  acres  of  land. 

The  early  lumber  barons  who  began  the 
harvest  of  that  timber — a  crop  it  had  taken 
two  patient  centuries  and  more  to  grow — 
predicted  with  boisterous  confidence  that 
there  was  enough  white  pine  in  Michigan  to 
last  the  world  forever.  I  reckon  they  be- 
lieved it.  Well,  the  axes  rang  in  the  snowy 
woods,  and  yellow  lumber  mounted  In  giant 
piles  along  the  banks  of  the  Saginaw  and 
the  Grand,  the  Muskegon  and  the  Manistee, 
the  Au  Sable,  and  many  another  river. 

The  towns  and  villages  that  spread  across 
the  prairie  lands  were  built  with  Michigan 
pine.  Chicago  burned  in  1871  and  pine  from 
the  roaring  mills  across  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  east  went  Into  its  rebuilding.  Today,  of 
the  virgin  pine  that  was  to  last  the  world 
forever,  there  remains  south  of  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac  two  80-acre  tracts.  One  stand  Is 
in  the  Hartwlck  Pines  State  Park  near  Gray- 
ling, the  other  not  far  from  Interlochen. 

In  the  span  of  one  man's  life  the  harvest 
of  the  pine  was  finished.  The  first  sun  of 
the  new  century,  rolling  above  the  eastern 
rim  of  the  pinelands  on  the  morning  of 
January  1.  1900,  reddened  12,000,000  acres  of 
desolation  wheje  the  pine  had  stood,  12.000.- 
000  acres  of  fire-charred  stumps,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  the  crumbling  sills  of  ghost 
towns.  County  after  county  in  the  pine 
coimtry  was  bankrupt,  whether  It  knew  It  or 
not. 

On  the  heels  at  the  logging  crews  fires  had 
run  unchecked  summer  after  summer 
through  the  tangled,  sun-dried  pine  slash- 
ings. They  burned  Michigan  over  annually 
in  those  years,  until  the  scant  fertility  that 
lay  at  the  surface  of  the  sandy  land  was  gone. 
When  the  Job  was  done,  millions  of  acres 
were  left  naked  of  any  merchantable  crop 
for  a  half  century  to  come. 

Only  within  the  last  decade  or  two  has 


sane  management  of  this  vast  area  of  Idle 
land — coupled  with  a  lusty  young  recrea- 
tional Industry  that  Is  founded  on  the  com- 
bination of  forests  and  water  and  that  now 
traUs  second  only  to  the  automotive  Indus- 
try on  the  list  of  Michigan's  wealth  pro- 
ducers— begun  to  take  up  the  economic  slack 
and  relieve  the  destitution  that  resvUted. 

It's  an  Incredible  story,  the  story  of  the 
pine  harvest.  But  It  happened,  and  it  can 
happen  again.  What's  more  significant,  ap- 
parently it's  going  to. 

Today  the  largest  tract  of  virgin  hard- 
wood forest  remaining  In  the  United  States 
Is  located  within  the  borders  of  the  same 
State  that  once  had  enough  white  pine  to 
last  the  world  forever.  That's  sort  of  sur- 
prising In  Itself.  But  It's  true.  The  biggest 
block  of  virgin  hardwood  left  within  our 
borders,  according  to  the  United  States  For- 
est Service,  lies  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  In  the  western  end  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula  of  Michigan,  Just  east  of  the  Wis- 
consin border.  It  blankets  the  Porcupine 
Mountains  and  considerable  wild  and  tum- 
bled country  around  them. 

And  unless  something  Is  done  about  it, 
and  done  soon,  this  tract  of  hardwood  Is 
destined  to  go  the  way  the  pine  went  75 
years  ago — down  to  the  hungry  mills  to  the 
last  stick,  with  never  a  thought  for  the  gener- 
ation that  will  live  among  the  stiunps  or  for 
how  it  shall  make  Its  living. 

The  Porcupine  Mountains,  where  this  for- 
f,'8t  grows,  are  the  highest  range  between  the 
Black  Hills  of  Dakota  and  the  Adirondacks 
of  New  York.  They  shoulder  their  way 
abruptly  up  from  the  Lake  Superior  shore 
In  rugged,  tangled  terraces.  Their  blue- 
hazed  peaks  rise  2,023  feet  above  sea  level. 
1,421  feet  above  the  broad  plain  of  Superior, 
mightiest  of  the  world's  fresh-water  seas; 
and  their  slopes  are  clad,  mile  upon  mile, 
ridge  upon  ridge,  valley  after  valley,  with 
open  parklike  forests  that  have  never  known 
ax  or  fire.  Maple  and  beech,  birch  and  hem- 
lock, some  oak,  and  here  and  there  a  scat- 
tered growth  of  lofty,  green-crowned  pine. 

The  Porcupine  country  Is  today  as  it  was 
m  the  beginning — an  untouched  roadless 
wilderness — and  It  has  more  than  trees.  It 
has  beauty  to  take  your  breath  away.  Lone- 
ly lakes  lie  hidden  In  the  deep-walled  val- 
leys— lakes  that  do  not  know  the  dip  of  a 
paddle  blade  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 
Brawling  mountain  rivers,  wUd.  dark,  and 
rock-shattered,  go  roaring  down  to  Lake  Su- 
perior through  steep-walled  gorges,  dropping 
over  ledges  in  countless  mist-hung  water- 
falls. 

Take  the  Black  River  of  Gogebic  County, 
for  example.  The  valley  of  the  Black  lies  at 
the  western  fringe  of  the  Porcupine  forest. 
In  the  shadow  of  the  long  ridge  known  as 
Copper  Peak.  Highways  end  at  the  Black. 
A  county  road  winds  down  Its  valley,  through 
the  virgin  hardwood,  dropping  steadily  as 
the  river  drops  on  Its  way,  from  the  rugged 
uplands  down  to  Lake  Superior.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Black  the  road  ends.  Prom 
that  point  to  Lake  of  the  Clouds,  25  miles  to 
the  east  along  the  Superior  shore,  no  highway 
comes  within  a  dozen  miles  of  Superior.  The 
virgin  forest  runs  back  from  the  lake  like  a 
lush  green  carpet  laid  down  on  the  rugged 
Porcupine  Ranges.  Travelers  who  penetrate 
that  wilderness  must  go  afoot.  The  rivers  are 
too  wild  and  rock -broken  for  canoe  travel. 

In  its  last  10  miles  the  Black  plunges  over 
four  ledges  to  form  a  series  of  the  most 
beautiful  waterfalls  along  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Superior.  At  the  first  falls,  the  Great 
Conglomerate,  a  rocky  Island,  splits  the  river 
Into  two  channels,  and  the  dark  water  goes 
hammering  down  through  two  long  chutes, 
one  on  either  side.  At  the  second  falls  the 
river  makes  an  abrupt  drop  of  30  or  40  feet 
into  a  pool  where  it  bolls  and  eddies  under  a 
curtain    at    rainbow-decked    spray.    finaUy 
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surging  out  between  pine-crowned  walls  that 
let  no  more  than  a  couple  of  hours  of  sun- 
light touch  the  water  at  midday.  That  is 
Gorge  Palls.  The  third  and  fourth  falls. 
Sandstone  and  Rainbow,  are  less  spectacular 
but  hardly  less  beautiful. 

Between  the  four  falls  and  above  and  be- 
low them  the  Black  plunges  and  roars  down 
its  bed  in  a  thundering  succession  of  steps 
and  rock-shattered  rapids.  And  on  either 
side  the  gorge  soars  up  into  the  sky,  decked 
with  dark  pines  and  hemlocks.  The  road 
parallels  the  river  all  the  way  down  the  gorge 
at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  mile  to  a  half  mile, 
and  well -developed  trails  lead  down  from  the 
road  to  each  of  the  waterfalls.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  road  Copper  Peak  frowns 
down,  the  highest  hill  in  the  district  west  of 
the  Porcupines,  a  lofty  landmark  that  looms, 
smoke-blue  with  distance,  on  the  western 
skyline  for  visitors  who  stand  above  Lake 
of  the  Clouds  In  the  heart  of  the  Porcupine 
ranges,   25  miles  away. 

Whatever  claims  the  Black  may  make  to 
wild  beauty,  however,  it  is  no  more  than  a 
curtain  raiser  for  the  mighty  Presque  Isle 
that  thunders  into  Lake  Superior  5  miles  to 
the  east. 

The  Presque  Isle  was  named  by  the  early 
French  explorers  who  voyaged  along  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  name 
translates  out  of  their  language  "almost  an 
Island."  The  visitor  who  lands  at  the  mouth 
of  this  wild  and  lonely  river  quickly  discovers 
the  reason  for  the  picturesque  name. 

A  small  timbered  Island  blocks  the  Presque 
Isle  at  its  mouth,  dividing  it  Into  two  chan- 
nels. But  it  isn't  an  island  the  year  around. 
Once  the  freshets  of  spring  have  thundered 
down  their  rocky  chutes  into  Superior  and 
the  river  has  receded  to  its  normal  summer 
levels  and  its  more  tranquil  summer  ways, 
the  eastern  channel  becomes  a  dry  bed  and 
the  visitor  can  cross  over  on  a  ledge  of 
smooth  rock  that  has  been  worn  and  pol- 
ished by  the  waters  of  countless  springs.  It 
is  only  in  the  flood  time  of  April.  May,  and 
early  June  that  the  bit  of  land  in  midriver 
becomes  a  true  island. 

For  many  miles  above  Its  mouth  the  river 
comes  down  a  steep-walled  canyon,  raging 
through  endless  rapids,  plunging  over  beau- 
tiful falls,  swirling  and  foaming  around 
tables,  shelves,  and  steps  of  red  sandstone. 
It  cuts  through  the  heart  of  the  roadless 
forest  along  the  western  shoulders  of  the 
Porcupines,  and  because  its  valley  is  roadless 
few  persons  have  ever  followed  it  the  last 
10  or  12  miles  of  Its  wild  way  to  Superior. 

It's  no  canoe  road,  the  Presque  Isle.  Its 
bed  is  floored  with  rock,  and  it  comes  down 
from  the  uplands  in  a  welter  in  which  no 
canoe  could  hope  to  live. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  visitors  have  ever 
seen  the  Presque  Isle  even  at  its  mouth. 
Prom  the  end  of  the  road  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Black  they  must  travel  afoot  or  by  boat 
along  the  Superior  shore.  Deep  ravines  filled 
with  fallen  timber  cut  the  high  clay  banks 
at  frequent  Intervals  all  the  way  between  the 
two  rivers,  making  the  trip  afoot  one  that 
even  experienced  hikers  shun.  And  for  one 
reason  or  another  not  many  have  bothered  to 
go  by  boat. 

But  the  Presque  Isle  will  not  be  a  roadless 
river  much  longer.  The  work  of  surveying  a 
county  highway  was  begun  in  the  summer  of 
1940.  The  road  will  come  down  along  the 
river  gorge,  and  In  a  few  more  years  it  will 
make  accessible  some  of  the  finest  scenic 
beauty  of  the  Midwest. 

Fifteen  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Presque  Isle 
as  the  raven  files,  hidden  among  the  green- 
timbered  ramparts  of  the  Porcupines,  is  the 
best  known  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
spot  In  all  that  wild  and  beautiful  mountain 
country.  Lake  of  the  Clouds.  The  visitor  who 
stands  at  the  top  of  the  sheer  cliff  running 
along  the  north  side  of  the  lake  looks  out  in 
three  directions  upon  breath-taking  wilder- 
ness beauty. 

To  the  east  he  can  look  up  the  valley  of  the 


Carp  River,  a  tiny  stream  winding  like  a  silver 
ribbon  far  below  him,  and  across  the  moun- 
tain ranges  to  the  level  land  that  lies  beyond. 
To  the  south  he  can  look  across  the  lofty 
green  ridges  of  the  mountains  to  a  tree- 
crowned  knob  higher  than  all  the  others. 
That  Is  Government  Peak,  highest  land  be- 
tween the  Adirondacks  and  the  Black  Hills. 
To  the  west  he  can  look  down  the  wide  valley 
of  the  Carp,  flowing  out  of  the  western  end 
of  the  lake.  The  river  Itself  he  cannot  see. 
It  is  lost  in  the  timbered  valley. 

The  valley  Is  really  a  flat,  gently  sloping 
tableland,  buttressed  on  either  side  by  lofty 
ridges.  At  the  far  end  of  the  tableland,  10 
or  15  miles  in  the  west,  the  visitor  will  catch 
on  a  sunny  day  the  shine  of  distant  water. 
That  will  be  Lake  Superior,  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Carp.  And  still  farther  In  the  west  a  blue 
hill  rises  on  the  skyline.  That  is  Copper 
Peak,  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Black. 

At  the  visitor's  feet,  far  below,  lies  Lake  of 
the  Clouds  Itself,  a  great  silver  platter  in  a 
craterlike  bowl  of  green  hills.  On  three  sides 
the  timbered  mountains  hem  It  In.  On  the 
fourth  side,  where  the  trail  runs  and  the 
visitor  will  stand,  a  wall  of  rock  rises  sheer 
as  the  side  of  a  house,  hundreds  of  feet  from 
the  floor  of  the  valley.  Along  the  rim  of  the 
cliff  a  few  clumps  of  pines  mount  their  cen- 
tury-old guard. 

One  thing  may  trouble  the  visitor.  That  is 
the  name  of  Carp  for  ths  little  river  that 
feeds  and  drains  Lake  of  the  Clouds.  If  he 
knows  the  clear,  cold  waters  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior country,  he  will  surmise  that  no  carp 
has  ever  been  within  a  hundred  miles  of  that 
boisterous  mountain  stream.  And  he  will  be 
right  in  his  surmise. 

It  would  please  him  to  know  the  story  of 
the  name  and  how  the  river  came  by  It. 
Close  to  a  century  ago.  when  the  copper  min- 
ing industry  of  Lake  Superior  was  a  newborn 
Infant,  a  group  of  Cornish  miners,  newly  ar- 
rived from  their  native  Wales,  stood  atop  the 
rock  wall  above  the  valley  and  bestowed  the 
name  of  Escarpment  on  lake  and  river  alike. 
Prom  Escarpment  the  name  "Scarp"  evolved, 
and  later  those  who  had  neither  knowledge 
of  nor  regard  for  geology  corrupted  it  to  Carp. 
Prom  this  undeserved  title  the  lake  was 
rescued  a  few  years  back. 

There  are  few  rivers  in  the  midlands  of  this 
country  as  completely  wild  and  Isolated  as 
the  Carp.  From  the  place  where  it  leaves 
Lake  of  the  Clouds  It  winds  for  some  10 
miles  down  Its  broad  valley  before  it  turns 
abruptly  to  the  north,  breaks  through  the 
last  of  the  mountains  and  goes  booming 
down  to  Lake  Superior  in  a  succession  of 
rapids  and  low  waterfalls.  Along  all  the 
length  of  the  river,  from  Lake  of  the  Clouds 
to  Superior,  there  Is  not  even  a  hunting 
shack.  The  Carp  cuts  Its  way  mile  after  mile 
through  parklike  roadless  forest,  and  many 
miles  of  its  banks  do  not  record  a  human 
footprint  once  a  year.  The  few  who  venture 
along  its  course  are  lured  by  trout  fishing  of 
a  brand  that  only  roadless  rivers  offer. 

A  mile  from  Its  mouth  another  stream 
pours  into  Superior,  the  Little  Carp,  coming 
down  from  Mirror  Lake,  hidden  in  the  same 
green  hills  of  the  Porcupines.  The  little  river 
travels  the  same  wild  country  and  offers  the 
same  untutored  and  stout-hearted  trout. 

What  is  to  become  of  this  mountain  wilder- 
ness? Is  the  largest  tract  of  virgin  hardwood 
left  in  the  United  States  destined^ to  meet  the 
fate  of  heedless  despoliation  that  has  swept 
away,  one  after  another,  the  bulk  of  the 
other  big  forests  of  the  country  and  left 
desolation  in  the  place  of  beauty,  bankruptcy 
in  the  place  of  wealth? 

These  are  questions  to  which  conserva- 
tionists— and  I  use  the  term  to  include  hard- 
headed  businessmen  as  well  as  dreamers  who 
kneel  at  the  shrine  of  wilderness  wherever 
they  find  it— in  many  sections  of  the  Lake 
States  are  seeking  an  answer. 

Today  the  dual  threat  of  logging  and  fire 
hangs  over  the  Porcupine  country  like  twin 
swords  suspended  by  a  single  hair.  When  one 
falls  the  other  will  fall  beside  It.    Lumbering 


operations  are  under  way  at  many  points 
around  the  .edges  of  the  tract.  They  gnaw 
deeper  month  by  month.  They  await  only 
the  building  of  more  roads  to  eat  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  big  forest.  In  10  year* 
they  will  leave  the  bulk  of  it  Just  one  more 
piece  of  cut-over. 

No  one  wants  to  block  outright  and  com- 
pletely the  cutting  of  this  tract  of  timber. 
Much  of  it  is  ripe  and  ready  for  harvest. 
But  the  logging  methods  In  vogue  today 
among  private  timberland  owners,  the  meth- 
ods already  In  use  along  the  margin  of  the 
P(»^uplne  country,  are  the  methods  that  have 
laid  waste  mUllons  of  acres  of  land  In  tbe 
Lake  States.  They  leave  In  their  wake  a 
brand  of  ruin  of  which  this  coxintry  has  seen 
far  too  much. 

Should  not  the  Porcupine  Forest  be  spared 
that  fate?  All  around  it.  to  the  east,  the 
west,  the  south,  lie  other  tracts  of  cut-over. 
If  proof  is  needed  of  the  bankruptcy  of  such 
lands,  plenty  Is  available.  Must  the  Nation's 
biggest  block  of  hardwood  take  that  same 
road  to  ruin?  The  United  States  Is  spending 
millions  of  dollars — and  will  have  to  spend 
manyfold  millions  in  the  future — to  rehabili- 
tate cut-over  lands  from  which  the  harvest 
was  taken  too  quickly  and  too  wastefully.  Is 
it  sensible.  Is  it  sane  business  practice,  to  add 
the  largest  remaining  hardwood  area  to  the 
list  eligible  for  dole? 

Placed  In  public  ownership  and  logged  on  a 
selective,  sustalned-yleld  basis,  this  tract  of 
timber  would  furnish  lasting  employment  for 
a  major  share  of  \he  present  population  of 
the  region,  competent  foresters  say.  It  re- 
quires no  great  Imagination  to  see  what  will 
happen  to  that  source  of  employment  if  the 
timber  harvest  Is  completed  In  a  decade  or  so. 
Plenty  of  examples  of  that  are  In  the  record. 
Finally  there  are  sections  of  the  Porcup.ne 
Forest  that  should  be  spared  permanently, 
sections  that  have  values  higher  than  the 
market  price  of  their  crops  of  sawlcgs.  The 
south  shore  of  Lake  Superior  has  no  wilder- 
ness spots  that  outrank  the  wUd  gorges  of  the 
Black  and  the  Presque  Isle  Rivers.  The  ma- 
jestic timber  that  guards  those  gorges,  the 
wilderness  character  that  Is  their  greatest 
charm,  can  be  destroyed  in  a  single  winter  of 
logging.  Not  In  two  centuries  can  such  assets 
be  replaced. 

Michigan  and  many  another  State  have 
proven  over  and  over  again  that  such  scenio 
areas  are  too  valuable  to  be  lost.  They  are 
the  core  of  a  fast-growing,  profitable  recrea- 
tional industry.  But  private  owners  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  pass  them  by  when 
logging  crews  are  taking  off  the  timber  crop, 
or  to  donate  them  to  the  public.  Such  scenic 
spots  In  the  Porcupines  should  be  purchased 
as  part  of  the  entire  tract,  for  permanent  pub- 
lic ownership,  and  properly  safeguarded  when 
lumbering  plans  are  drawn  up. 

No  one  suggests  converting  this  great  wil- 
derness area  Into  a  park  and  locking  up  Ita 
timber  resources.  All  that  Is  urged  Is  a  wis* 
harvest  In  place  of  wastefxil  destruction. 

Individuals  and  groups  living  in  the  Por- 
cupine country  have  urged  for  years  the 
acquisition  of  this  great  timber  tract  as  part 
of  the  Ottawa  National  Forest,  within  the 
boundaries  of  which  It  lies.  The  United 
States  Forest  Service  would  be  delighted  to 
gain  possession  of  the  tract  and  administer  It. 
For  several  years  there  has  been  before 
Congress  a  measure  known  as  the  Heok  bill, 
which  would  approp'-late  tlO.000.000  for  the 
purchase  of  the  area.  To  date,  however,  this 
proposal  has  made  little  progress,  and  there 
seems  scant  reason  to  believe  that  It  has  any 
chance  of  ultimate  passage.  In  the  first 
place,  the  sum  of  money  Involved  seems  to  be 
prohibitively  large  in  the  minds  of  Congrew> 
men  from  other  districts.  In  the  cecond 
place,  bills  appropriating  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  forest  lands  In  any  designated  sec- 
tion of  the  country  are  looked  upon  in  Wash- 
Ington  as  setting  a  bad  precedent. 

For  no  better  reasans  the  death  warrant  of 
the  Porcupine  Forest  will  finally  be  signed. 
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tmlett  »  raAdeBt  nmnber  of  Americans  Inter- 
▼ene.  What  la  needed  as  a  first  step,  appar- 
ently. Is  a  "Save  the  Porcupines  Asscclatlon" 
on  a  NaUon-wlde  scale.  AXter  all.  this  beau- 
ttful  tract  of  forest  is  the  largest  of  its  kind 
left  in  the  Nation.  Is  it  XK)t  the  Nation's 
concern  to  see  that  it  is  protected  and  utl- 
\  Used  in  the  wisest  manner  possible? 

The  conservationists,  the  forest  lovers  of 
America  siiould  cry  out  with  one  voice  against 
the  indiscriminate  march  of  az  and  fire 
through  the  roadless  valleys  of  the  Porcupines 
and  across  those  wild  mountain  shoulders. 

They  say  Americans  never  make  the  same 
mistakes  twice.  The  story  of  the  pine  harvest 
is  clear  In  the  record.  There  la  still  time  to 
avert  a  duplicate  chapter. 


H,  R.  2790— A  Bin  To  Defend  Democ- 
racy, Not  Destroy  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  BOxrrH  daJkota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEI«TATIVES 


Thursday.  January  30. 1941 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
Wl — H.  R.  2790 — now  available  In  the 
document  room,  which  I  introduced  as  a 
proposed  substitute  to  H.  R.  1776.  I  In- 
tend to  offer  this  bill  as  a  substitute  for 
the  original  lend-lease  bill  when  the  leg- 
islation comes  before  the  House  for  ac- 
tion unless  corrective  amendments  have 
In  the  meantime  made  H.  R.  1776  com- 
patible with  sound  American  public  pol- 
icy and  the  fundamental  defense  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States. 

I^nce  yesterday  several  Members  have 
called  my  attention  to  a  column  entitled 
"Two  Kinds  of  Aid,"  which  was  recently 
written  by  Mark  Sullivan  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Post.  I  do  not  want 
to  imply  that  Mr.  Sullivan  had  ansrthing 
to  do  with  the  preparation  of  H.  R.  2790, 
since  such  is  not  the  case,  of  course;  but. 
after  reading  his  column  today.  I  l>elleve 
my  bill  might  almost  carry  the  subhead, 
"A  bill  to  provide  aid  to  Great  Britain, 
Greece,  and  China  in  conformity  with 
sound  governmental  principles  laid  down 
by  Mark  Sullivan."  In  all  events,  H.  R. 
2790  offers  the  country  an  opportunity 
to  implement  effective  aid  to  our  friends 
overseas  with  the  greatest  possible  speed 
and  in  a  manner  which  will  unify  90 
percent  of  the  country  behind  such  a 
program,  which  is  based  on  democratic 
and  constitutional  traditions. 

Next  week  America  faces  one  of  the 
most  important  and  far-reaching  deci- 
sions in  its  career.  The  coimtry  as  a 
whole  has  repeatedly  expressed  itself  as 
being  desirous  of  extending  all  aid.  short 
of  war.  to  Britain,  of  retaining  our 
American  form  of  government  here,  and 
of  keeping  this  country  out  of  the  war. 
These  objectives  need  not  be  self -contra- 
dictory if  we  proceed  calmly  and  sensibly 
in  our  approach  to  legislation  to  put  into 
law  the  desires  of  our  constituents.  Mr. 
Sullivan,  in  the  accomi>anying  article, 
iBdicates  clearly  the  process  by  which 


an  American  approach  can  be  made  to 
the  difficult  problem  now  confronting  us: 

Two  Knn»  or  An> 
(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

VaCECT  AMD   IMSISECT   BKLP   TO  BBITAIN 

America  should  xmderstand  the  difference 
between  two  ways  of  helping  Britain  with 
credit  and  supplies.  One  is  the  direct  way. 
The  other  is  the  Indirect  way,  as  set  forth  in 
the  pending  lease-lend  bill.  Between  the  two 
methods,  the  difference  is  very  great.  And 
the  decision  to  take  one  of  the  ways  will  be 
more  than  this  one  decision — It  will  be  a 
decision  upon  many  futiire  steps. 

Let  us  outline  these  two  methods,  and 
their  respective  consequences: 

The  direct  method  would  be  to  go  straight 
to  the  bill's  purpose.  It  would  be  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  make  a 
loan  to  the  government  of  Britain.  This 
method  is  simple  and  familiar — our  Govern- 
ment has  recently  made  such  loatu  to  China 
and  other  countries. 

What  would  be  the  consequences  of  this 
method?  For  us  it  would  have  no  conse- 
quences. Our  Government  Just  makes  the 
loan  to  Britain  and  does  nothing  else. 
Thereafter  Britain  would  keep  on  buying 
supplies  from  private  American  manxifac- 
turers.  Jiost  as  it  does  now.  She  would  keep 
on  paying  cash,  as  now,  getting  the  new  cash 
out  of  our  Government  loan  to  her.  Every- 
thing would  go  on  as  it  now  goes  on.  All  the 
supplies  that  Britain  gets  from  America  she 
would  get  as  she  now  gets  them,  by  purchase 
from  private  manufacturers.  There  would 
be  no  change  in  our  neutrality  status. 
Whatever  our  neutrality  status  is,  it  would 
continue  to  be.  The  status  of  our  manufac- 
turers, as  respects  Britain  and  as  respects 
the  war,  would  tie  the  simple  status  of  sellers 
of  supplies.  The  status  of  our  Government 
in  relation  to  Britain  would  be  the  simple 
status  of  lender  of  money,  the  status  of 
creditor. 

Britain  would  buy  the  supplies.  She 
would  own  the  supplies.  She  would  do  with 
the  supplies  whatever  she  wishes.  She  would 
use  them  herself  if  she  wishes.  She  might 
turn  some  over  to  Greece  or  to  China,  or  send 
them  elsewhere.  Whatever  she  does  with 
them  would  be  wholly  her  responsibility. 
There  would  be  no  responsibility  on  the 
United  States — otir  responsibility  would  end 
with  the  act  of  making  the  loan.  All  the 
futiire  control  would  be  with  Britain;  all 
the  responsibility  woiild  be  on  Britain;  all 
the  consequences  would  accrue  to  Britain. 

Now  coaslder  the  other  method,  the  indi- 
rect method,  the  method  provided  in  the 
pending  biU.  By  the  bill,  no  money  is  loaned 
to  Britain.  By  the  bill,  no  war  supplies  are 
bought  by  Britain  from  our  manufactiu'ers. 
By  the  bill,  it  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States  who  gets  the  money  and  buys  the 
supplies. 

By  the  bill.  Congress  grants  money  to  the 
President  With  this  money  the  President 
will  buy  war  supplies  from  private  manu- 
facturers, or  manufacttire  them  in  Govern- 
ment arsenals,  or  otherwise  procure  them. 
After  the  President  buys  the  supplies,  he 
WiU  "sell,  transfer,  exchange,  lease,  lend,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  (the  supplies)  to 
any  •  •  •  government."  The  President 
will  transfer  the  suppUes  to  Britain  or  to 
any  other  government  m  his  discretion.  He 
will  transfer  them  by  any  method  he  chooses, 
including  gift. 

It  is  clear  that  this  puts  the  President  in 
a  position  of  responsibility.  He  buys  the 
supplies,  he  has  them  In  his  official  hands. 
In  his  discretion,  he  ttirns  the  supplies  over 
to  such  nations  as  he  may  choose,  in  such 
quantity  as  he  chooses.  The  President  has 
discretion,  and  responsibility,  with  respect 
to  who  shall  receive  the  supplies,  what  use 
shall  be  made  of  them.  Presxunably  he  would 
send  most  of  the  supplies  to  Britain;  but 


quite  certainly  he  woxild,  in  his  discretion, 
send  them  to  Greece  and  China.  If  other 
nations  enter  the  war,  on  the  anti-Axis  side. 
he  will  send  supplies  to  them.  If  the  Presi- 
dent thought  tliat,  by  promising  supplies  to 
a  nation  not  at  war,  he  could  persuade  that 
nation  to  enter  the  war,  he  would  undoubt- 
edly, and  properly,  send  supplies  to  that  na- 
tion— Turkey,  for  example.  The  decisions 
President  Roosevelt  makes  will  be  as  im- 
portant as  the  decisions  Winston  Churchill 
makes. 

It  is  a  great  responsibility,  and  it  is  a  con- 
tinuing responsibUlty.  It  is  a  responsibility 
for  the  dtu-ation  of  the  war.  It  Is  actually  a 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Daily,  hourly,  as  the  war  develops,  the  Presi- 
dent will  make  decisions — will  send  supplies 
to  what  nation  or  what  area  of  war  he  con- 
siders best  for  the  winning  of  the  war. 

Actually,  it  is  a  responsibility  for  winning 
the  war.  And  can  we  have  responsibility  for 
winning  the  war  and  still  pretend  we  are  not 
in  the  war?  Will  we  be  able  to  avoid  being 
all  the  way  in?  Once  we  are  actively  engaged 
in  helping  to  win,  will  not  our  national 
pride  at  that  stage  lead  us  to  make  svu-e  that 
winning  is  certain?  Suppose  at  a  future 
stage  it  becomes  apparent  that  more  supplies 
from  us  are  not  enough  to  win  the  war,  would 
we  not  send  the  men? 

This  responsibility  would  be  avoided — if 
our  wish  really  is  to  avoid  it — by  couflning 
our  present  action  to  a  mere  loan  to  Britain, 
leaving  to  her  all  responsibility  for  conduct- 
ing the  war. 

This  decision  is  immediately  ahead  of  us. 
The  choice  will  be  made  by  the  action  of 
Congress  beginning  this  week.  It  should  be 
made  by  Congress  and  the  people,  with  clear 
understanding  of  the  responsibility  involved. 


Centenary  of  Mishkan  Israel,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  coNNicnctrr 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  January  6. 1941 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mishkan 
Israel  congregation  has  just  celebrated 
100  years  of  religious  existence  with  such 
outstanding  ceremonies  and  visitors  that 
I  am  taking  advantage  of  my  unanimous 
consent  to  put  the  high  lights  of  the  oc- 
casion in  tJie  Congressional  Record.  The 
presence  of  outstanding  leaders  in  church 
and  State  numbered  among  its  dignitaries 
the  president  of  the  great  historic  Uni- 
versity of  Yale,  fitting  testimony  alone  to 
the  reputation  of  this  great  religious  in- 
stitution. 

In  addition  to  President  Charles  Sey- 
mour's contributions,  they  had  a  centen- 
nial program  with  outstanding  articles 
from  equally  outstanding  scholars  of  this 
Republic,  excerpts  from  which  are  en- 
closed. It  would  be  futile  for  me  to  add 
any  testimony  other  than  to  use  the 
words  of  a  distinguished  historian,  who 
in  solemn  language  has  paid  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  an  everlasting  tribute  when 
he  wrote: 

The  government  of  the  Israelites  was  a 
federation,  held  together  by  no  political  au- 
thority, but  by  the  unity  of  race  and  faith. 
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and  founded  not  on  physical  force  but  on  a 
voluntary  covenant.  The  principle  of  self- 
goverruuent  was  carried  out  not  only  in  each 
tribe  but  in  every  group  of  at  least  120 
families;  and  there  was  neither  privilege  of 
rank  nor  inequality  before  the  law.  Mon- 
archy was  so  alien  to  the  primitive  spirit  of 
the  community  that  it  was  resisted  by  Sam- 
uel in  that  momentous  protestation  and 
warning  which  all  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  and 
many  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  have  un- 
ceasingly confirmed.  The  throne  was  erected 
on  a  compact,  and  the  king  was  deprived  of 
the  right  of  legislation  among  a  people  that 
recognized  no  lawgiver  but  God,  whose 
highest  aim  in  politics  was  to  restore  the 
original  purity  of  the  constitution,  and  to 
make  its  government  conform  to  the  ideal 
type  that  was  hallowed  by  the  sanctions  of 
heaven.  The  inspired  men  who  rose  in  un- 
failing succession  to  prophesy  against  the 
usurper  and  the  tyrant  constantly  proclaimed 
that  the  laws,  which  were  divine,  were  para- 
moiuit  over  sinful  rulers,  and  appealed  from 
the  established  authorities,  from  the  king, 
the  priests,  and  the  princes  of  the  people,  to 
the  healing  force  that  slept  In  the  uncor- 
rupted  consciences  of  the  masses.  Thus  the 
example  of  the  Hebrew  nation  laid  down  the 
parallel  lines  on  which  all  freedom  has  been 
won — the  doctrine  of  national  tradition  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  higher  law;  the  principle 
that  a  constitution  grows  from  a  root,  by 
process  of  development,  and  not  of  essential 
change:  and  the  principle  that  all  political 
authorities  must  be  tested  and  reformed 
according  to  a  code  which  was  not  made  by 
man. 

Thus  wrote  the  greatest  authority  on 
liberty  in  our  Anglo-American  history,  a 
man  who  penned  the  definition  that  "lib- 
erty is  the  amount  of  security  enjoyed 
by  minorities."  That  history  is  the 
greatest  prospect  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  closing  thoughts  of  the  distinguished 
and  learned  Rabbi  Edgar  E.  Siskin,  who 
closed  his  message  to  his  people,  with 
these  words: 

The  past  is  the  raw  material  out  of  which 
the  future  is  made. 

Prom  the  Union  Hymnal  we  all  might 
profit  from  the  opening  stanza  of  Harry 
H,  Mayer: 

God  of  Israel,  keep  us  faithful 

To  Thy  holy  laws; 
We  would  Join  with  earnest  brethren 

In  Thy  cause. 


fExcerpts  from  the  Centennial  Volume  of  the 
Congregation  Mishkan  Israel,  edited  by 
RoUin  G.  Osterwels,  coedltor  of  the  vol- 
ume] 

During  the  month  of  December  1940  the 
Congregation  Mishkan  Israel,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  celebrated  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  congregation.  The 
oldest  temple  in  Connecticut,  Mishkan  Israel 
has  the  added  distinction  of  being  the  second 
oldest  Hebrew  congregation  In  New  England. 
The  oldest  is  Newport's  historic  Jeshuat  Is- 
rael, established  in  1658. 

In  commenting  on  the  anniversary.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  wrote  to  Rabbi  Edgar  Siskin 
that  "the  continuous  existence  of  your  syna- 
gogue through  a  full  century  bears  ample 
evidence  of  its  worth  to  the  community  It 
serves." 

A  commemorative  volume,  edited  by  Rabbi 
Siskin  and  Mr.  Rollin  G.  OsterweiS:  of  New 
Haven,  was  issued  in  connection  with  the  cele- 
bration. Among  the  articles  it  contained 
were  several  by  oistinguished  American  writ- 
ers. Perusing  the  pages  of  this  volume,  one 
notes  a  nvmiber  of  highly  illuminating  para- 
graphs. The  book  Itself  has  received  high 
praise  from  President  Seymour,  of  Tale  Uni- 


versity, from  Dr.  William  Lyon  Phelps.  Prof. 
Jacob  Marcus,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Louis  L. 
Mann,  and  many  other  important  figures  on 
the  current  stage  of  American  thought. 

I  feel  it  altogether  fitting  and  proper  to 
set  forth  here  certain  excerpts  from  these 
writings  in  Mishkan  Israel's  Centennial  Vol- 
ume. They  reflect  important  conclusions 
based  on  painstaking  research  into  Ameri- 
can social  history. 

Rabbi  Siskin  himself  writes  the  first  article, 
A  Message.  He  declares  in  a  restrained  but 
buoyant  vein:  "We,  of  Mishkan  Israel,  shall 
quest  for  the  faith  proclaimed  by  the  proph- 
ets and  seers  of  old,  endeavoring,  however 
faltlngly,  to  make  It  the  law  of  our  life. 
•  •  •  Let  the  past,  writ  in  the  character 
and  accomplishments  of  the  pioneers.  Inspire 
us  who  would  lead  Mishkan  Israel  to  a  noble 
and  glorious  future."    . 

In  sketching  the  history  of  the  congrega- 
tion, Rollin  G.  Osterwels,  New  Haven  author 
and  manufacturer,  reminds  his  readers  of  the 
fact  that  Jewish  worship  took  place  in  New 
Haven  as  early  as  September  1772,  as  recorded 
in  the  diary  of  Ezra  Stiles,  president  of  Yale 
College.  He  notes  also  the  patriotic  service 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  of  three  New  Haven 
Jewish  boys,  the  Pinto  brothers,  one  of  whom 
was  wounded  in  the  British  attack  on  their 
city,  and  another  who  had  an  excellent  record 
as  an  officer  in  the  second  regiment  of  Con- 
necticut Infantry  of  the  Continental  Army. 
Mr.  Osterwels'  history  of  Mishkan  Israel  is 
the  story  of  a  thoroughly,  well-adjusted  seg- 
ment of  the  New  Haven  community  and  the 
contributions  it  has  made  through  a  century 
of  participation  in  civic,  philanthropic,  indus- 
trial, military,  and  spiritual  affairs.  As  one 
reads  the  story,  he  is  led  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  here  is  just  one  more  piece 
of  evidence  to  show  that  American  democracy, 
spells  opportunity  for  civilized  progress  and 
that  American  democracy,  fed  by  the  best 
efforts  and  best  thinking  of  all  faiths  and 
raqes,  is  a  fabric  for  all  the  world  "to  gaze 
upon  with  wonder  and  admiration." 

This  conclusion  becomes  even  more  evident 
as  the  reader  of  the  Centennial  Volume 
peruses  articles  by  Lee  M.  Friedman,  distin- 
guished Massachusetts  lawyer  and  scholar, 
and  Ralph  Henry  Gabriel,  learned  professor  of 
American  history  at  Yale.  Mr.  Friedman 
writes  of  American  Jewry  in  1840,  giving  an 
insight  into  the  plctvire  of  the  pioneers  of 
Mishkan  Israel  and  other  early  settlers,  of 
their  faith,  struggling  side  by  side  with  their 
fellow  Americans  to  help  carve  a  nation  out 
of  the  wilderness  and  to  lay  the  foundations 
for  the  great  Institutions  and  industries  of 
the  future.  Professor  Gabriel,  who  has  edited 
The  Pageant  of  America,  Christianity  and 
Modern  Thought,  and  The  American  Mind, 
argues  brilliantly  for  An  Old  Faith  in  a 
Troubled  World.  He  sums  up  his  penetrat- 
ing remarks  with  this  observation :  "The  work 
of  the  future  will  be  nothing  less  than  to 
reestablish  the  ethicsd  foundation  of  a  war- 
mad  world.  The  guiding  principle  of  the 
future  that  must  control  the  work  of  recon- 
struction is  that  old  humanism  of  E^irope 
and  America,  the  humanism  that  insists  upon 
the  dignity  and  the  importance  of  the  indi- 
vidual man  and  requires  that  every  man  be 
treated  not  as  a  means,  but  as  an  end.  We 
must  bring  the  world  back  to  this  faith  if  we 
would  save  civilization." 

Two  of  the  great  oljservers  of  the  American 
scene  are  represented  in  the  Centennial 
Volume  m  the  persons  of  Dr.  Adolph  S.  Oko, 
former  librarian  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College; 
and  Mr.  Waldo  Frank,  one  of  our  country's 
leading  cultural  critics.  Dr.  Oko  declares  in 
his  article  Then  and  Now  that  "The  congre- 
gation must  cease  to  seek  for  religion  in  the 
aljstract,  a  religion  unequal  to  any  of  the 
duties  of  life.  •  •  •  Spiritual  religion  is 
a  precious  good  for  the  individual  in  his  soli- 
tariness." Dr.  Oko  implies  the  need  for  trans- 
lating faith  mto  positive  action. 


Waldo  Frank  too  speaks  of  practical  religion, 
of  fitting  ancient  faith  and  values  into  im- 
portant modern  deeds.  He  concludes  by  stat- 
ing his  conviction:  "The  nearer  the  Jew 
comes  to  identifying  himself  with  the  im- 
memorial values  of  the  Jewish  past,  the  closer 
he  will  be  to  the  deepest  values  of  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  and  to  the  strongest  vitalities 
of  American  culture." 

All  in  all,  the  Centennial  Volume  of  the 
Congregation  Mishkan  Israel  is  an  important 
contribution.  It  somehow  seems  to  carry  in 
its  contents,  its  format,  in  fact  its  very  pub- 
lication, a  tribute  to  the  founding  fathers  ot 
our  country,  who  dreamed  of  a  great  land 
where  men  of  all  faiths  and  of  all  races  could 
dwell  together  in  mutual  respect,  united  by 
a  devotion  to  that  country  for  whom  all 
would  proclaim  their  first  loyalty. 


The  Jeffersonian  Democrati  of  CalifomU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

or  CALirORKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  30, 1941 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  in  the  State  of  California  a  new 
chapter  in  the  political  history  of  the 
State,  and  perhaps  the  Nation,  is  being 
written.  The  Jeffersonian  Democrats  of 
California — a  group  of  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans devoted  to  the  teachings  and  prin- 
ciples of  Thomas  Jefferson — are  starting 
a  campaign  to  bring  to  the  people  a  more 
general  knowledge  of  their  National  Gov- 
ernment and  to  oppose  those  policies 
which  must  inevitably  lead  to  State 
socialism. 

The  Jeffersonian  Democrats  of  Cali- 
fornia are  headed  by  a  group  of  distin- 
guished Americans,  including  Edward  P. 
Wallace.  Porterville.  Calif.,  regional  di- 
rector; James  W.  Mellen,  of  Los  Angeles, 
general  chairman;  W.  J.  Meager,  El 
Centro.  Calif.;  John  Oswald  Herbold. 
Hollywood,  Calif.;  P.  M.  Abbott.  Los 
Angeles;  Lynn  Klein.  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

The  principles  of  the  Jeffersonian 
Democrats  will  appeal  to  many  Ameri- 
cans who  have  grave  apprehensions  for 
the  future  of  representative  government 
in  this  Nation.  These  principles,  while 
few  in  number,  are  comprehensive  in 
scope  and  merit  the  careful  consideration 
of  alL 

The  principles  are  as  follows: 

THZ  JEFrxaSONIAN  OEMOCXATS 

1.  Will  earnestly  support  the  Government 
in  all  its  proper  efforts  to  lead  and  safeguard 
the  Nation  but,  if  and  when  policies  are 
proposed  that  lead  to  state  socialism  and 
are  big  with  danger  to  true  Americanism,  we 
shall  oppose  them  with  all  the  vigor  patriotism 
lends  us 

2  We  are  pledged  to  preserve  the  Con- 
stitution, that  great  bulwark  of  American 
lllxrty,  and  shall  defend  it  against  domestic 
as  well  as  foreign  enemies. 

3.  In  view  of  present  critical  world  con- 
ditions, we  believe  the  Nation's  resources  and 
credit  should  cease  being  used  for  unneces- 
sary and  wasteful  enterprises:  such  r'esources 
and  credit  must  be  used  to  hasten  and  com- 
plete national  Ckfenss. 
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4.  We  oppow  further  unlimited  spending 
of  borrowed  money,  because  an  ever-lncreas- 
tng  national  debt  constitutes  an  Invisible, 
but  nonetheless  imbearable  mortgage  upon 
every  person,  home,  and  farm  In  the  United 
SUtea. 

6.  We  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution forbidding  a  third  tarn  to  any  Preal- 
tfent. 

6.  We  Insist  upon  the  instant  dismissal 
of  the  multitude  of  Communists.  Fascists. 
•Dd  Nazis,  and  other  subversive  elements  now 
on  the  Federal  pay  roll. 

7.  We  condemn  concentrating  all  the 
powers  of  the  American  state  In  the  Presi- 
dent's bands,  and  the  use  of  such  powers  to 
encroach  upon  the  authority  of  the  Congress 
and  the  courts. 

8.  We  demand  an  end  to  the  war  on  pri- 
vate enteipriae,  so  that  business  may  be  en- 
couraged to  invest  In  Job-giving  industries; 
only  thus  can  we  end  the  tragic  spectacle  of 
millions  of  Americans  vainly  seeking  work, 
and  depending  upon  the  Government  for 
their  dally  bread. 

Regardless  of  party  affiliations,  we  Invite 
the  support  of  all  Americans  who  approve 
these  principles. 


Wko  Arc  DefeatMto? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TlNiCHAM 

or  MASSACHTTSnrS 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  30, 1941 


tDTTOaiAL  FROU  THE   SATURDAY    EVE- 
NING POST 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
tbe  RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
of  February  1.  1941: 

I  From  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet  of  February 
1.  19411 

OSr  LNiTlON 

What  Is  defeatism?  Who  are  defeatists? 
Appeasers  are  defeatists,  if  you  mean  those 
who  covdd  wish  their  country  to  buy  Its 
peace  with  the  aggressor,  either  with  things 
of  Its  own  or  the  things  of  other  people,  as  at 
ICunlch;  but  they  are  defeatists,  too.  who  cry 
down  as  appeasers  those  who  are  jealous  to 
defend  America  first. 

They  are  defeatists  who  hold  that  by  seU- 
tng.  lending,  leasing,  or  giving  our  economic 
strength  to  Great  Britain  we  may  hope  to 
■ave  the  American  way  of  life  without  having 
to  fight  for  it  ourselves.  If  the  American 
people  are  not  willing  to  fight  and  die  for 
their  way  of  life,  they  have  already  loet  it. 
whether  they  know  it  or  not.  We  do  not 
■hrluk  from  war.  That  is  not  o\ir  history. 
Only  let  it  be  our  war,  not  a  foreign  war. 

They  are  defeatists  who  say.  with  the  New 
York  Tlihes,  that  what  "protects  our  young 
men  from  the  danger  of  battle,"  what  gives  us 
"such  security  as  we  now  enjoy."  Is  "the 
bodies  of  British  civilians  exposed  of  their 
own  free  choice  to  mutilation  and  death" 
who  "could  end  the  war  by  surrender,"  but 
would  sooner  die  than  yield.  If  that  were  our 
Inilwark,  we  ahotild  be  ashamed  to  speak  of 
"protecting  our  young  men  from  the  danger 
of  battle." 

They  are  defeatists  who  say  our  future 
■ecunty  ts  dependent  upon  the  otitcome  of 


the  Battle  of  Britain.  Our  security  now  and 
for  aU  time  is  entirely  dependent  upon  our- 
selves. 

They  are  defeatists  who  say  the  "only  guar- 
anty of  peace  for  America  and  of  freedom  for 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  including  America, 
is  a  victory  of  British  arms."  There  can  be 
no  guaranty  of  peace,  now  or  ever;  and  if 
American  freedom  now  is  dependent  upon  a 
victory  of  British  arms  in  Europe,  American 
history  has  been  a  mistake.  Let  us  erase  It. 
Let  us  repent  In  time  to  save  the  British 
Empire,  if  we  can,  and  accept  the  reward  of 
dominion  status. 

They  are  defeatists  who  say  this  country 
must  defend  democracy  In  Europe  to  save 
the  American  way  of  life.  When  we  were 
10,000,000,  smelting  bog  iron  with  charcoal, 
with  no  engines,  no  machines,  only  very 
crude  tools,  we  expelled  Europe  from  this 
continent  In  order  to  create  the  American 
way  of  life,  and  then  dared  the  world  to 
touch  it.  Now  we  are  130,000.000,  the  richest 
nation  on  the  earth,  with  an  Industrial  power 
equal  to  that  of  all  of  Europe  combined — and 
afraid. 

They  are  defeatists  who  talk  of  making 
America  the  "nonfightlng  ally  of  Great  Brit- 
ain."   What  Is  a  "nonfightlng  ally"? 

They  are  defeatists  who  have  doubted  the 
power  of  America  to  stand  alone  in  Its  own 
hemisphere,  to  defend  Itself  against  any  ag- 
gressor or  combination  of  aggressors,  to  make 
its  own  world  impregnable. 

They  are  defeatists  who  dream  of  defeating 
the  aggressor  without  fighting  him. 

They  are  defeatists  who  say  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance  is  the  only  alternative  to 
fascism. 

They  are  defeatists  who  would  lean  upon 
the  gratitude  of  nations.  For  what  would 
England  be  grateful?  That  we  had  wrought 
and  sold  to  her  the  weapons  to  fight  a  war 
that  was  said  by  our  Government  to  be 
America's  war,  too?  She  would  remember 
only  the  saying  she  overheard  in  Washing- 
ton, "It  Is  as  If  the  British  were  our  mer- 
cenaries." 

They  are  defeatists  who  have  brought  to 
pass  that  state  of  facts  acknowledged  in  the 
words  of  the  Committee  to  Defend  America 
by  Aiding  the  Allies:  "We  are  opposed  to  ap- 
peasement, believing  that  a  negotiated  peace 
would  Inevitably  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States."  That  Is  true.  But  why  Is  It 
true?  Because  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
accept  the  consequences  of  the  acts  of  war 
and  enmity  we  have  committed  against  Hit- 
ler. The  weapons  we  have  forged  for  Eng- 
land might  be  turned  against  us.  We  have 
no  status  in  the  war.  We  are  not  Great 
Britain's  ally;  and  yet  Great  Britain,  owing 
us  nothing,  could  let  us  down.  Any  peace 
she  might  negotiate  would  be  at  ova  expense. 
What  a  trlxunph  of  foreign  policy. 

They  are  defeatists  who,  having  Involved 
this  country  In  a  war  for  which  It  Is  not  pre- 
pared, now  call  upon  its  fortitude  to  face  the 
fact  that  If  England  falls,  we  shall  have  lost 
the  war  vessels,  the  planes,  the  weapons,  and 
munitions  delivered  to  her  by  the  American 
Government  out  of  its  own  arsenals,  its  own 
equipment.  Its  own  defense  production,  at  the 
cost  of  weakening  the  national  defense — and 
the  possibility  that  if  that  happens  we  shall 
stand  at  war  between  two  enemies,  one  in  the 
Atlantic  and  one  in  the  Pacific,  neither  of 
whom  had  attacked  us. 

Tbey  are  defeatists  who  develop  the  beauti- 
ful thought  that  if  America  now  will  put  her 
strength  forth  in  the  world.  Instead  of  keep- 
ing It  selfishly  to  her  self,  the  principle  of 
evil  can  be  chained  down.  Then  all  the  free 
and  liberal  and  liberated  people  will  collabo- 
rate to  bring  to  pass  a  Just  peace  and  a  new 
world,  and  live  and  let  live  together  happily 
for  a  millennium.  There  Is  no  such  world 
In  reality.  But  believe  it.  Suppose  we  had 
reconquered  Europe  for  democracy  and  the 
principle  of  evil  were  diained  down.  What 
should  we  do  about  the  peace?    Leave  It  to 


Europe?  We  did  that  once.  It  cannot  be 
imagined  that  Etirope  would  leave  it  to  us. 
In  any  case,  somehow,  there  would  be  the 
peace,  because  the  war  had  stopped,  and  we 
should  have  some  responsibility  in  it.  Should 
we  stay  there  to  police  it?  Or  should  we 
come  home  and  stand  ready  to  go  back  to 
mind  or  mend  it  when  something  went 
wrong?  These,  too,  are  defeatists,  we  say, 
because  they  would  give  America  to  save 
the  world. 


Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  Tells  Why  We  Cannot 
Stop  Hitler  With  HiUerism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  January  30, 1941 


STATEMENT  OF  GERALD  L.  K.  SMITH  BE- 
FORE HOUSE  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Recoiu),  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment of  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  to  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  behalf  of 
the  Committee  of  One  Million  regarding 
H.  R.  1776: 

Statement  or  Gerald  L.  K.  Smtth  to  the 
Foreign  Atfairs  Committee  in  Behalf  or 
THE  CoMMrrrEX  or  One  Million  Regarding 
H.  R.  1776 

(Note  A:  Copies  of  affidavits  and  certifica- 
tion of  the  first  1,000,000  names  presented  to 
United  States  Senate  by  the  Committee  of 
One  Million  may  be  found  under  the  remarks 
of  United  States  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vanden- 
BERG  in  the  Congressional  Reccad  for  Jvily 
25,  1940.) 

(Note  B:  Petitions  presented  to  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  in  connection  with  at- 
tached statements  In  behalf  of  2,000,000 
people  are  from  the  following  States:  Ohio, 
Michigan.  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  New 
York,  Indiana,  North  Dakota,  West  Virginia, 
Missouri.  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Illinois.  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  New  Hampshire,  Colorado, 
Mississippi,  Iowa,  North  Carolina,  Connecti- 
cut, Minnesota,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Virginia, 
Kansas.  Maine.  Oklahoma,  Vermont,  Georgia, 
Nebraska,  Texas.) 

SESOLtmON 

At  a  meeting  of  1,000  leaders  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  One  Million,  who  were  called  to- 
gether in  an  emergency  meeting  by  the  na- 
tional chairman,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

"Whereas  we  of  the  Committee  of  One  Mil- 
lion represent  a  recruited  following  in  46  of 
the  48  States;  and 

"Whereas  our  national  chairman,  Gerald 
L.  K.  Smith,  has  been  Invited  to  appear  before 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  lower 
House  of  Congress  to  express  his  opinion 
concerning  H.  R.  1776:  Be  It 

"Resolved.  That  this  assembly  of  about 
1,000  leaders  go  on  record  as  approving  the 
statement  to  be  made  by  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith 
before  the  congressional  committee." 

The  Committee  of  One  Million,  a  nonparti- 
san and  nonsectarlan  patriotic  organization, 
with  national  headquarters  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
respectfully  eubmlts  the  attached  statements 
and  memos  as  its  contribution  to  the  open 
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hearings  being  conducted  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  attached  statements  represent  a  care- 
ful sxirvey  of  the  judgment  and  opinion  of 
our  constituency  concerning  the  proposed 
foreign  policy  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  represented  by  H.  R.  1776.  being 
now  considered  by  the  above-mentioned  com- 
mittee, Hon.  Sol  BloomI,  chairman. 

Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  jnatlonal  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  One  Million,  presents  this 
statement  on  behalf  of  ihls  committee,  at  the 
Invitation  of  the  Honorable  Hamilton  Fish, 
ranking  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
preface 

On  July  25,  1940,  the  Committee  of  One 
Million  presented  the  certification  of  its  first 
1.000,000  names  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  j 

The  instrument  of  tpe  committee  at  that 
time  in  helping  to  register  an  expression  of 
our  opinion  in  the  minds  of  the  Members  of 
the  upper  House  of  Congress  was  United 
States  Senator  Artht:|r  Vandenberg,  from 
Michigan.  I 

On  July  25,  Senator  Vandenberg  made  a 
statement  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and 
Inserted  the  affidavits  [which  confirmed  the 
number  and  size  of  our!  recruited  following  at 
that  time.  I  attach  herewith  a  copy  of  one 
of  the  affidavits  which  we  presented  to  Sena- 
tor Vandenberg,  which  he  inserted  at  that 
time  in  the  Record.  Senator  Vandenberg 
also  Inserted  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  ad- 
dressed to  him,  setting  forth  the  plans,  pur- 
poses, and  ideals  of  the  Committee  of  One 
Million.  I  attach  herewith  a  copy  of  this 
letter,  which  appears  on  page  9597  of  the 
Congressional  Recoroj  for  July  25,  1940,  in 
connection  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Mijchigan  concerning  our 
committee. 

Since  presenting  thp  certification  of  the 
petitions  we  had  on  hand  on  July  25,  new 
petitions,  filled  out,  have  been  coming  into 
our  national  headquarters  at  a  phenomenal 
rate  of  speed  from  all  over  the  United  States. 
The  area,  however,  of  our  Intense  activity 
reaches  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  from  tbe 
Canadian  line  to  LoulEville  and  from  Detroit 
to  Pittsburgh.  The  speed  with  which  these 
names  are  coming  into  our  national  head- 
quarters will  likely  bring  the  number  up  to 
or  beyond  2,000,000  by  the  time  these  words 
have  been  transferred  to  print.  In  fact,  the 
number  of  names  which  I  now  certify  before 
this  committee  is  limited  to  about  2.000,000 
merely  because  of  our  Incapacity  and  finan- 
cial inability  to  send  the  petitions  out  as 
rapidly  and  in  as  large  numbers  as  they  are 
requested. 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  say  that  I  am 
speaking  for  5,000,000  of  my  constituents 
and  followers,  but,  in  order  to  be  conserva- 
tive, I  limit  the  number  to  2.000.000  in  order 
that  my  most  critical  foe  will  not  be  able 
e^en  to  approach  the  accusation  of  exag- 
geration. 

assumptions 

In  presenting  the  attached  statement  to 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Seven- 
ty-seventh Congress  we  base  our  statements 
and  reach  our  conclusions  after  making  the 
following  assumptions: 

1.  We  assvmie  that  America's  No.  1  prob- 
lem is  national  defense. 

2.  We  assume  that  this  conunlttee  is  unan- 
imous in  Its  desire  to  approve  a  foreign  policy 
that  will  produce  the  best  national  defense 
and  the  most  effective  national  unity. 

3.  We  assume  that  the  worst  is  now  hap- 
pening In  Europe,  or  Is  about  to  happen. 

4.  We  assume  that  a  Hitler  victory  would 
be  tragic  and  disastrous  for  the  world. 

We  assert,  therefore,  that  America  should 
build  her  national  delense,  educate  her  citi- 
zenry, and  conduct  hor  affairs  based  on  the 
assumption  that  England's  misery  today  is 


tragic  and  her  defeat  would  be  supertragie. 
But  even  so,  she  might  be  defeated. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  ques- 
tion, therefore,  to  be  answered  is:  Is  England 
or  America  our  first  line  of  defense?  What- 
ever our  conclusion  may  be  concerning  the 
answer  to  this  question,  we  must  still  answer 
the  question:  Etoes  any  emergency  involving 
our  Nation  Justify  the  virtual  abdication  of 
the  United  States  Congress  by  the  passage  of 
the  bill  referred  to  as  H.  R.  1776? 

Statements  from  groups  such  as  o\irs  are 
important  not  because  we  pose  as  being  stu- 
dents of  International  affairs,  but  because  we 
ssrmbolize  and  crystallize  rising  and  recurring 
tides  of  public  sentiment  and  reaction  to 
governmental  policy.  It  must  be  imderstood 
that  there  is  no  arrogance  or  egotism  in  this 
statement.  We  grant  and  admit  our  limita- 
tions, but  we  are  Americans  and  there  are 
millions  of  us. 

A  national  crisis  can  never  be  solved  by  a 
majority  of  its  citizens.  A  majority  is  suf- 
ficient to  name  public  officials  and  to  function 
in  peacetime  and  imder  normal  conditions. 
But  when  a  nation  is  dealing  with  war  prob- 
lems and  the  threat  of  war,  or  a  national 
crisis.  Its  governmental  leadership  must  dem- 
onstrate the  capacity  to  inspire,  challenge, 
and  convince  the  minorities;  otherwise  any 
fKJlicy  they  imdertake  will  fall. 

Minorities  are  frequently  more  Intense  In 
their  opinions  and  more  courageous  because 
they  must  continue  to  express  these  opinions 
in  the  face  of  governmental  opposition  and 
without  the  encouragement  of  governmental 
patronage  and  the  flattery  of  those  in  high 
office.  If  the  President,  or  the  Congress,  over- 
looks or  falls  to  take  seriously  the  judgment 
of  these  intense  minorities,  s3rmbollzed  by 
our  committee,  any  foreign  policy  they  ap- 
prove is  likely  to  be  seriously  handicapped — 
not  because  the  minority  Is  less  patriotic  than 
the  majority  but  because  no  Instrument  is 
furnished  for  them  with  which  to  develop 
their  cooperation. 

Therefore,  we  speak  not  as  career  diplomats, 
or  students  of  the  science  of  international 
politics — we  speak  as  the  voice  of  a  great 
section  of  our  population.  If  we  are  wrong, 
then  our  Government  has  failed  to  enlighten 
us  properly.  If  we  are  right,  then  what  we 
say  should  be  respected. 

As  national  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
One  Million,  I  appear  on  the  radio  every  week, 
addressing  a  population  area  of  about 
25,000,000  people. 

My  mall  is  heavy.  I  have  a  consistent  fol- 
lowing which  has  been  developed  across  5 
years.  Therefore  I  receive  many  confidential, 
intimate,  frank,  and  honest  letters.  What  I 
am  about  to  say  represents  my  interpretation 
of  my  mail  and  the  expressed  convictions  of 
the  leaders  In  our  committee,  and  I  believe  It 
to  be  an  accurate,  honest,  uncolored,  un- 
exaggerated,  sincere  Interpretation  of  how 
our  constituency  of  more  than  2,000,000 
people  feel  concerning  H.  R.  1776. 

We  oppose  the  passage  of  this  bill  for  the 
foUoviring  definite  reasons: 

1.  It  grants  too  much  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

2.  It  repeals  in  fact  the  Neutrality  Act. 

3.  Granting  that  the  President  is  entitled 
to  certain  extraordinary  powers  during  an 
emergency,  it  does  not  limit  the  period  of 
time  which  he  shall  be  permitted  to  exercise 
this  power.  But  even  so,  we  would  not  favor 
the  granting  of  this  much  power  to  the 
President  for  any  period  of  time,  whether  It 
be  6  days,  6  months,  or  6  years. 

4.  The  passage  of  this  bill  would  have  the 
effect  of  repealing  the  Johnson  Act. 

5.  When  the  President  requested  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  he  suggested  that  its  passage 
and  consideration  be  i^>eedy  and  hurried.  No 
legislation  should  ever  be  hurried  through 
our  Congress. 

The  President  came  to  power  the  same  year 
tbat  Hitler  came  to  power.  Be  was  told  many 


times  across  7  jrears  that  our  Nation  was 
defenseless  and  that  Hitler  was  rearming. 
We  are  Impressed  with  the  fact  that  whereas 
the  President  failed  to  enlighten  the  people 
for  7  years,  he  is  now  attempting  too  much 
under  the  pressure  of  hysteria,  rather  than  a 
program  of  rational,  national  educatton  ooa- 
cerning  defense  needs. 

6.  The  foreign  pcdlcy  of  this  Nation,  as 
defined  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  specifies 
that  nations  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  shall 
keep  out  of  Western  Hemisphere  poUUcs 
and  nations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  shall 
keep  out  of  European  politics.  We  believe 
that  our  commitments  under  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  are  such  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
dissipate  and  exhaust  our  defense  equip- 
ment, as  would  be  required  under  this  bill 
if  it  became  a  law. 

7.  We  do  not  trust  the  average  British 
politician.  We  do  not  believe  that  BrlUln 
would  exhaust  herself  or  bankrupt  her  treas- 
ury for  us,  as  we  are  being  asknd  to  do  for 
her.  We  believe  that  powerful  Brltiteh 
financiers  helped  to  build  Hitler's  empire. 
We  believe  that  only  recent  Germany  and 
England  conspired  to  Join  together  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  raid  on  South  American 
trade. 

We  believe  that  if  Hitler  were  to  put  the 
British  politicians  under  the  proper  pres- 
sure and  offer  them  enough,  they  would  be- 
tray both  Prance  and  America  in  order  to 
save  and  protect  the  Interests  of  their  own 
Empire. 

8.  Those  who  are  supporting  this  bill— 
writing  pamphlets,  sending  telegrams  to  the 
President,  encouraging  warlike  acts  on  the 
part  of  public  officials— lead  m  to  believe 
that  a  high  percentage  of  such  personalities 
have  European  interests  which  dominate 
their  affections.  They  are  inclined  to  put 
their  affection  for  foreign  affairs  above  their 
affection  for  America. 

9.  We  believe  that  our  first  line  of  defense 
Is  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  ts  in  agree- 
ment with  what  the  President  himself  said 
less  than  a  year  ago  when,  accused  of  say- 
ing that  France  was  our  first  line  of  defense, 
he  denied  that  he  had  made  the  staument 
and  ridiculed  his  acctiser. 

10.  We  are  afraid  to  grant  so  much  power 
to  a  President  who  seems  so  Impatient  with 
his  opposition.  He  refers  to  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  as  having  made  a  "rotten"  sute- 
ment.  He  threatens  to  shame  his  oppoai- 
ticHi.  He  refers  by  iifnuendo  to  those  who 
do  not  agree  with  him  In  detail  as  trouble- 
makers who  must  be  dealt  with  by  the 
"soveregnlty  of  the  state." 

11.  Our  constituency,  which  we  believe  Is 
typically  American,  is  still  pained  by  the 
memory  of  the  treatment  the  British  Empire 
gave  us  as  related  to  the  debt  of  the  last 
World  War. 

12.  We  are  impressed  with  the  statement 
that  Mr.  ChurchlU  made  in  1936:  "Legally 
we  owe  this  debt  to  the  United  States,  but 
logically  we  don't;  and  this  because  America 
should  have  minded  her  own  tnismess  and 
stayed  out  of  the  World  War.  If  she  had 
done  so  the  Allies  would  have  made  peace 
with  Germany  in  the  spring  of  1917,  thus 
saving  over  a  million  British,  French,  Ameri- 
can, and  other  lives,  and  preventing  the  sub- 
sequent rise  of  fascism  and  nazi-ism." 

13.  We  are  suspicious  of  the  President's 
motives  for  presenting  this  bill.  We  believe 
that  the  President  loves  power.  We  bellev* 
that  he  is  ambitlotis  to  put  himself  in  a 
position  where  he  can  act  without  the  re- 
straint of  either  the  legislative  or  tbe  judi- 
cial departments  of  government. 

The  "rubber  stamp"  Congress  of  1937,  the 
bill  to  enlarge  the  Supreme  Court,  the  ex- 
treme measures  contained  m  the  original  Ex- 
ecutive reorganization  bill  furnish  evidence 
sufficient  to  warn  America  against  granting 
such  powers  to  the  President  as  specified  In 
H.  B.  1776. 
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14  Inaimuch  as  this  bill  would  grant  the 
President  dlacretlonary  powers  In  the  loaning 
and  leasing  of  American  valuable*  to  other 
naUoDB.  we  oppose  thla  bUl  because  It  granU 
this  dlacretlon.  We  do  not  trust  the  Presi- 
dent's judgment.  This  could  be  developed, 
but  one  reason  Is  sufficient  to  support  our 
contention— he  has  coneistenUy  during  his 
entire  term  of  office  been  friendly  to  Russia 
(the  Soviet  Union). 

The  United  States  Capital.  Its  bureaus, 
uui  Its  departments  have  been  Uterally  flood- 
ed with  "reds,"  "pinks."  left-wing  personali- 
ties, and  pro-Stalin  Americans.  In  his  ad- 
dress to  Congress  on  the  state  of  the  Nation 
the  President  proposed  that  we  make  a  Utopia 
of  this  planet.  He  dealt  roughly  with  Hitler 
and  Ifiissollnl,  with  which  we  can  all  agree, 
but  he  virtually  neglected  Stalin  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the 
State  Department  of  America  and  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Ministry  of  England  are  attempting 
right  now  to  effect  or  develop  some  sort  of  an 
allUnce  with  Russia.  Has  anything  been 
done  or  eald  to  assure  the  American  people 
that  If  the  President  is  given  the  discretion- 
ary powers  specified  in  this  bill  the  materials 
and  equipment  will  not  be  Interchangeable 
between  Moscow  and  London? 

The  President's  conduct  has  been  such 
that  we  believe  that  If  Stalin  would  nod  his 
head  England  and  America  woxild  make  an 
alliance  with  him  tomorrow.  We  hope  we 
are  wrong  in  this  Judgment. 

15.  We  oppose  this  bill  because  It  repre- 
sents almost  a  complete  reversal  of  the  posi- 
tion the  President  took  In  his  preelection 
campaign  addresses. 

18.  We  oppose  this  bill  because  It  gives  the 
President  the  authority  to  set  up  the  ma- 
chinery for  bankrupting  o\jr  Nation.  His 
fiscal  policies  in  the  past  and  his  handling  of 
money  In  the  past  has  been  such  that  we  do 
not  believe  It  Is  safe  to  turn  the  wealth  of 
cur  Nation  over  to  our  President  without  the 
restraining  hand  of  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  In  fact,  we  believe  that 
the  President.  Instead  of  being  given  more 
authority  over  our  Treasury,  should  be  given 
less  authority  over  our  Treasury. 

17.  We  oppose  this  bill  becavise  we  do  not 
believe  that  it  ts  possible  for  the  President 
to  do  what  he,  in  his  address  to  Congress. 
■aid  that  he  wanted  to  do  without  sending 
American  soldiers  across  oceans.  Although 
the  President  denies  that  he  favors  an  expe- 
ditionary force.  It  has  yet  to  be  explained 
how  the  British  Army,  limited  in  numbers, 
can  recaptiire  all  of  Europe  and  rebuild  the 
bovmdarles  of  China  without  the  use  of 
AnMrlcan  manpower. 

18.  We  beUeve  that  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  irtll  tempt  other  nations  to  declare  war 
on  us.  whether  we  want  It  or  not. 

19.  We  are  opposed  to  this  bill  because  It  Is 
related  to  a  foreign  policy  built  on  secrecy. 
America  has  received  no  report  from  Mr. 
WellM  since  his  confidential  visit.  Appar- 
ently attempts  have  been  made  to  keep  for- 
mer Ambassador  Kennedy  silent.  We  are  not 
saUsfled  with  the  account  that  Mr.  Bullitt 
has  given  of  himself  and  his  activities.  We 
have  received  no  statement  from  Mr.  Taylor 
since  his  return  from  the  Vatican. 

ao.  We  are  opposed  to  this  bill  because  it 
Involves  us  in  Eiuvpean  and  foreign  poli- 
tics, which  is  against  our  traditions  and  the 
principles  on  which  America  was  founded. 
Even  granted  that  the  world  has  changed 
enough  to  alter  o\ir  foreign  policy  against 
the  counsel  and  advice  of  George  Washing- 
ton, we  do  not  believe  that  ve  should  pass 
legislation  which  would  involve  us  in  foreign 
politics  until  we  have  been  able  to  cleanse 
our  own  Nation  of  foreign  politics. 

The  President's  consistent  opposition  to 
tbe  work  of  Congressman  Dixs  suggests  • 
ijmpathy  with  left-wing  leadership  which 
we  do  not  believe  should  be  trusted  with  the 
problems   of   the   current   crisis.     In   other 


words,  we  would  suggest  that  we  dean  up 
America  before  we  attempt  to  clean  up  the 

WOTld. 

At  this  moment  It  seems  proper  to  say  that 
we  do  not  reach  our  conclusions  on  the  as- 
sxmiptlon  that  Hitler  Is  KOing  to  lose  or  that 
he  cannot  cross  the  ocean.  There  Is  only  one 
assumption  that  is  safe,  and  that  is  the  as- 
sumption that  the  politicians  of  no  foreign 
country  can  be  trusted;  that  even  though 
Hitler  might  win  and  might  be  able  to  cross 
the  oceans,  and  even  though  Stalin  might 
turn  against  us  and  attempt  to  descend  upon 
us  from  Siberia  through  Alaska,  we  hold  the 
conviction  that  the  place  for  us  to  Invest  in 
defense  equipment  Is  In  America,  and  that  we 
are  well  able  to  defend  ourselves  if  we  will 
protect  our  Treasury,  unite  our  people,  take 
the  "reds"  and  left-wing  personalities  off  of 
our  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  pay  rolls, 
outlaw  Nazi  communism,  and  build  the  great- 
est navy  and  army  and  air  force  on  earth. 

MEMOEANDUM 

A  large  number  of  our  constituency  sup- 
ported Mr.  Willkie  for  President,  but  we  are 
not  Impressed  by  his  recent  statement.  We 
deplore  the  fact  that  in  the  recent  campaign 
Mr.  WlUkle  did  not  join  with  Mr.  Vandenberg. 
Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  Dewey,  Congressman  Fish,  and 
others  in  opposing  vigorously  and  clearly  in- 
tervention in  Exiropean  affairs.  No  matter 
who  had  won  the  election,  the  victorious 
candidate  would  have  been  the  benefactor  of 
a  clear-cut  expression  of  opinion.  As  it  was, 
both  candidates  supported  intervention  and 
both  candidates  promlfiCd  peace. 

Millions  of  people  voted  for  both  candidates 
becavise  they  thought  their  favorite  would 
Intervene  or  would  not  Intervene.  Millions 
voted  for  Willkie  because  they  thought  he 
would  keep  us  out  of  war,  and  other  millions 
voted  for  Roosevelt  because  they  thought 
he  promised  peace  more  convincingly  than 
Willkie. 

It  is  erroneous  for  those  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  mold  our  public  sentiment  favorable 
to  war  or  aggressive  intervention  to  claim 
that  the  last  election  spelled  anything  having 
to  do  with  foreign  policy.  The  last  election 
only  proved  one  thing:  That  Mr.  Willkie  was 
promising  peace  so  effectively  that  he  was 
winning  the  election  and  the  only  way  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  able  to  defeat  him  was  to 
leave  Washington,  in  violation  of  his  original 
resolution,  and  tour  the  country  promising 
peace  and  no  foreign  war  more  convincingly 
than  his  opponent. 

A    WOKS    TO    MX.    BLOOM 

As  the  administration's  representative,  1 
believe  that  you,  Bilr.  Bloom,  and  your  col- 
leagues in  the  lower  Hoiise,  as  well  as  the 
upper  House,  have  the  political  power  to 
strong-arm  this  measure  through  Congress. 
I  believe  that  you  have  the  political  powar 
to  rush  It,  consider  It.  and  pass  It  prema- 
turely and  put  another  notch  In  your  gim. 

Such  procedure  is  clever  In  the  realm  of 
practical  politics,  but  Is  dangerous  at  an 
hour  like  this.  If  this  bill  Is  rushed  through 
Congress  under  the  pressure  of  political  force, 
with  the  ordinary  use  of  patronage,  pressure, 
political  threat,  and  the  fear  that  the  party 
;  will  work  reprisal  upon  its  opponents,  such 
procedure  Is  likely  to  produce  a  reaction  In 
the  mind  of  the  intense  minorities  which 
will  not  be  healthy  for  our  Nation. 

Such  statements  as  the  President  made 
concerning  Senator  Whxelex  and  his  expres- 
sions of  impatience  with  opposition  is  crys- 
tallizing a  reaction  in  this  country  the  result 
of  which  cannot  be  calculated. 

This  bill.  If  passed  as  it  has  been  written, 
will  produce  a  dictatorship,  limit  the  author- 
ity of  the  people,  and  lead  America  Into  war. 
It  Is  not  calciilated  to  produce  national  unity. 
It  is  a  partisan  bill.  It  was  written  by 
Roosevelt  Democrats  and  is  being  promoted 
by  the  same  partisan  group.    Strategists  who 


are  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  this 
bill  may  consider  it  clever  politics  to  ask  for 
much  m  the  hope  that  they  will  receive  little. 
Such  procedure  is  considered  smart  politics 
In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  State,  but  the 
constituents  whom  I  represent  are  sad  to 
think  that  our  President  would  even  request 
that  much  power,  whether  he  expected  to  be 
given  It  or  not. 

We  submit  that  this  bUl  Is  improperly 
named:  Is  filled  with  Improper  motives;  is 
un-American,  undemocratic;  and  will,  if 
passed,  lead  us  definitely  Into  war. 


Congratulates  President  on  Inauguration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  30, 1941 


TELEGRAM  TO  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 
FROM  MEMBERS  OP  OREGON  LEGISLA- 
TURE 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord,  I 
include  the  following  telegram: 

Salem,  Greg., 
January  20,  1941.    . 
Hen.  Franklin  D.  Roosevilt, 

The  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mb.  President:  We,  the  undersigned 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Oregon  Legislature,  congratulate  you  on 
your  inauguration  today  for  another  term  as 
President  of  our  great  country,  and  we  extend 
cur  support  in  all  your  efforts  to  maintain 
and  defend  American  security,  peace,  and 
democracy.    With  all  good  wishes, 

Robt.  S.  Farrell.  Jr.,  speaker;  Fred 
Drager,  chief  clerk;  Richard  L. 
Neuberger;  J.  F.  Hosch;  Vernon 
B\ill,  Jack  R.  Caufleld;  Phil  Brady; 
E.  G.  Allen;  Warren  Erwin;  Orval 
N.  Thompson;  H.  A.  Kuratli;  W.  S. 
Larkln;  Angus  Gibson;  A.  Hugh 
Adams;  M.  J.  Wilson. 


Migrant  Camps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  30, 1941 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  Berrien  County,  Mich.,  protest- 
ing against  the  establishment  of  migrant 
camps  in  that  county  has  been  received. 

A  petition  containing  the  same  sort  of 
a  protest,  signed  by  Henry  Haid  and  sev- 
eral hundred  other  farmers,  resident  tax- 
payers of  that  coimty,  is  on  file. 

Many  letters  have  been  received,  all 
protesting  against  the  Government  build- 
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ing  camps  in  that  county,  which  wOl 
serve  as  a  concentration  or  rallying  point 
for  people  who  come  to  that  county  seek- 
ing work  during  a  few  summer  months, 
and  some  of  whom  at  least — the  writers 
of  these  letters  believe  the  majority  of 
Whom — will  remain  throughout  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year  and  become  a  burden 
on  the  public. 

It  would  seem  that,  if  the  Government 
has  money  to  spend,  it  would  at  least 
spend  it  in  the  communities  which  desire 
the  activities  fostered  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

More  Will  be  said  on  the  subject  at  a 
later  date. 


Defense 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

or  VIRMONT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  January  29, 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HENRY  EPSTEIN 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "Defense  of  the  States  for  De- 
fense of  the  Nation,"  delivered  by  Hon. 
Henry  Epstein,  Solicitor  General  of  New 
York  and  chairman  of  the  conference  on 
State  defense,  before  the  Committee  on 
Municipal  Law  of  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association,  in  New  York  City,  Jan- 
uary 24,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  States  and  cities  of  this  Nation  are 
convinced  that  Federal  taxation  of  their  local 
bonds  Is  economlcaUy  unsound,  politically 
destructive,  and  constitutionally  invalid. 
They  are  convinced  that  It  would  Inevitably 
lead  to  complete  Federal  control  of  local  fis- 
cal powers.  They  are  convinced  that  it  would 
increase  local  taxes,  that  it  would  produce 
no  substantial  Federal  revenue  for  some  50 
years  to  come.^  that  tax  evasion  through  ex- 
empt securities  has  been  grossly  and  some- 
times ridiculously  exaggerated.  Finally,  they 
are  convinced  that  such  a  disturbance  of 
Federal-State  relations  at  this  time  would 
hamper  and  Impede  the  national-defense 
effort. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  evi- 
dently of  the  same  opinion.  During  Its  last 
session  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
would  not  even  report  such  a  measure  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.*  And  Just  last  September 
the  Senate  defeated  the  proposal  by  a  deci- 


'  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  Hanes 
said:  "It  is  clear  that  In  the  next  few  years 
neither  the  additional  tax  revenues  nor  the 
additional  interest  cost  will  be  considerable." 
He  testified  that  "the  full  effect"  of  the  esti- 
mated Federal  revenues  from  this  tax  "will 
not  be  felt  for  nearlj'  60  years."  Senate  hear- 
ings, pp.  10.  12;  House  hearings,  p.  8. 

"  Hearings  were  held  In  June  and  July  1938. 
No  report  was  made  during  the  entire  year 
and  a  half  remaining  to  the  life  of  the  76th 
Congress. 
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sive  majority.  Almost  60  Senators  were 
against  it.'  It  was  a  nonpartisan  majority, 
which  Included  the  floor  leaders  and  assist- 
ant leaders  of  both  parties.  Senators  Barklzt 
and  McKsLLAs  and  Senators  McNast  and 
Austin;  it  Included  such  outstanding  Sena- 
tors as  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Harrison,  and  Senators 
Byrnes,  of  South  Carolina:  Carter  Glass,  of 
Virginia;  and  O'Mahoney.  Bankhead,  Con- 
nally.  George.  Pittman,  and  Wagner. 

The  report  which  the  Senate  supported  in 
defeating  this  measive  opens  with  the  follow- 
ing forthright  conclusion :  * 

"We  are  of  opinion  that  this  proposal  is 
economically  unsound  and  that  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional. It  Is  based  upon  a  theory  of  tax 
evasion  that  is  not  supported  by  the  facts. 
Though  it  has  been  popularized  with  the 
public  as  a  device  to  obtain  additional  taxes 
from  the  wealthy.  It  wovild  in  reality  place 
upon  the  States,  and  particularly  upon  the 
cities,  a  heavy  burden  of  Increased  local  tax- 
ation. Stripped  of  Its  popular  catch  phrases. 
It  would  simply  shift  a  further,  and  perhaps, 
unsupportable  burden  on  the  home  owner 
and  the  rent  payer." 

For  the  past  20  years  the  agitation  for  Fed- 
eral taxation  of  State  and  local  securities  has 
been  repeatedly  used  as  a  cloak  for  various 
political  objectives  that  really  had  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  the  taxation  of  Government 
seou'lties.  It  has  been  a  mask  for  purposes 
that  could  not  expediently  be  brought  Into 
the  open.  Indeed,  when  a  political  magician 
"makes  a  pass"  with  his  left  hand  at  the  Issue 
of  tax-exempt  securities.  It  is  well  to  watch 
carefully  what  Is  guiding  his  right  hand. 

In  1924  Its  fervent  advocates  were  the 
utility  companies.  At  that  time  mimicl- 
pallties  were  making  progress  in  taking  over 
their  local  water  works,  light  and  power 
plants,  and  transit  facilities.  In  doing  this 
the  public  had  the  advantage  of  low  Interest 
rates  and,  not  unnaturally,  the  utilities  came 
forward  at  that  time  with  the  proposal  that 
the  exemption  of  municipal  t>onds  from  taxa- 
tion should  be  stopped.  Says  the  mayor  of 
New  York:  » 

"This  Is  a  most  deceptive  proposition,  and 
one  which  the  uninitiated  and  inexperi- 
enced legislator  might  readily  fall  for.  I  had 
the  benefit  of  a  term  as  a  city  ofllclal  In  be- 
tween my  first  service  in  Congress  and  the 
time  this  came  up.  and  had  it  not  been  for 
that  experience  I  can  readUy  see  how  I  might 
have  been  deceived  by  It. 

"The  argument  at  the  time — IS  years  ago — 
was  entirely  different  than  the  one  presented 
today.  At  that  time  they  urged,  not  so  much 
on  the  revenue  aspect  but  it  was  rather  the 
position  that  cities  and  States  were  ex- 
travagant; that  they  were  spending  top  much 
money;  and  that  money  was  too  easy  for  them 
to  obtain.  And  then  such  champions  of  the 
poor  and  such  men  who  wanted  to  soak  the 
rich  as  my  good  friends  Ogden  Mills  and  An- 
drew Mellon,  they  argued  that  this  was  an 
avenue  to  escape  surtaxes  on  the  part  of 
wealthy  people.  Of  course,  coming  from 
these  gentlemen  It  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion on  the  House." 

In  the  early  1930's  the  proposal  again  had 
the  backing  of  private  corporate  interests  who 
felt  that  the  advantages  of  a  lower  interest 
rate  on  public  borrowing  was  an  unfair  inter- 
ference with  corporate  financing.  These  In- 
terests  believed   also    that  public   spending 

*  CoNCRCssiONAL  RECORD.  September  10. 1940, 
p.  12304.  The  record  vote  was  30  to  44 
against  the  tax.  But  the  addition  of  the 
pairings  and  aimounced  positions  of  absent 
Senators  gives  the  actual  division  as  86  to  67 
against  the  tax. 

•  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess..  S.  Rept.  No.  2140,  pt.  2, 
p.  1.      (Hereinafter  cited  as  "Senate  report.") 

'Hearings  before  the  Special  Committee  on 
Taxation  of  Governmental  Securities  and  Sal- 
aries, U.  S.  Senate,  76th  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  p. 
244.    (Hereinafter  cited  as  "Senate  bearings.") 


could  be  curbed  by  making  public  borrowlxtg 
more  expensive.  Once  again  there  was  a  syn- 
thetic hue  and  cry  about  the  allcfed  aoeUd 
evil  of  exempt  secvirltlet. 

More  recently  It  has  been  discovered  that 
this  capacious  cloak  Is  perfectly  tailored  tor 
a  quite  different  objective.  It  has  now  been 
snapped  up  and  propagandised  by  a  group  of 
crusading  sophomores  who  entertain  the  truly 
frightening  t>eUef  that  the  future  of  this 
cotmtry  demands  an  all-powerful  and  domi- 
nant central  fiscal  sjmtem  and  govertunent. 
They  believe,  as  a  necessary  corollary.  In  the 
actual  dismemberment  of  our  concept  ot 
sovereign  states. 

They  have  seized  upon  this  Issue  as  a  nuwt 
effecUve  and  practical  tool  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  end:  for  obvloualy  the 
establishment  of  a  supreme  Federal  power  to 
tax  the  States  would  bring  an  end  to  any 
"outworn  traditions"  of  local  self-government 

In  a  brief  prepared  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  In  support  of  this  pn^joaal.  It  Is  openly 
urged  that* — 

"the  principle  of  Immtmlty  protected  the  Fed- 
eral Oovenunent  against  taxation  by  the 
States,  but  did  not  necessarily  shield  the 
States  against  the  exercise  of  the  delegated. 
and  supreme,  taxing  power  of  the  Central 
Government." 

It  is  even  argued  that  In  ratifying  the  six- 
teenth amendment  the  States  themselves  had 
been  led  into  an  absolute  surrender  of  their 
immunity  from  Federal  taxation;  amd  one  of 
Mr.  Foley's  chief  assistants  has  braaenly  as- 
serted "the  power  of  the  National  Government 
to  tax  *  •  *  the  Institutions  of  the 
states."  ' 

The  responsible  legal  and  fiscal  officials  of 
the  States  take  sharp  issue  with  this  new  and 
sweeping  extension  of  Federal  power.  We 
challenge  the  theory  of  constitutional  Inter- 
pretation upon  which  It  Is  baaed.  The  State* 
and  cities  submit  that  the  immunity  of  their 
borrowing  power  Is  inseparable  from  their 
independence  as  sovereigns  In  a  Federal 
system. 

The  representatives  of  the  Treasury  De[>art- 
ment  hardly  attempt  to  conceal  their  impa- 
tience with  all  this  talk  about  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  the 
necessary  independence  of  the  States'  fiacal 
powers  from  Interference  by  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment. They  brush  these  considerations 
aside,  if  you  please,  as  lacking  in  realism,  aa 
"doctrinaire,"  and  as  out  of  step  with  the 
times.  They  worild  instanUy  damn  as  reac- 
tionary those  of  us  who  dissent  from  their 
view  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Yet  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  States  to  finance  their  own  affairs 
without  Federal  interference  would  seem  to 
have  the  support  of  Judicial  authorities  who 
can  hardly  be  classed  as  reactionary.  Jus- 
tices Brandels,'  Stone,'  and  Cardozo  "  have 
each  expressed  themselves  In  accord  with  the 
view  that  tlie  power  now  asserted  by  the 
Treasviry  is  incompatible  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  dual  system  of  government. 

May  we  here  quote  from  the  President's 
inaugural  address  on  Monday.  Speaking  of 
the  faith  of  America,  he  says:  "It  speaks  to 
us  through  the  processes  of  governing  in  the 
sovereignties  of  48  States.  It  speaks  to  us  in 
our  counties,  in  our  cities.  In  our  towns,  and 
In  our  villages." 

It  was  my  privilege,  on  behalf  of  the  attor- 
neys general,  to  present  the  oonstltutionAl 

*  Taxation  of  Government  Bondholders  and 
Employees — A  study  made  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitted  to  the  Tresisury  De- 
partment June  24,  1938,  at  p.  7.  (Herein- 
after  cited  as  "Department  of  Justice  Study.") 

'  Address  of  Hon.  J.  P.  Wenchel  before  the 
Investment  Bankers  Aseociation  of  America. 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  October  20. 
1038. 

•  Greiner  v.  LevseUyn.  258  U.  8.  884.  886. 
*Helvering  v.  Gerhardt,  304  U.  8.  406. 
>«£fale  V.  /otM  State  Board,  802  U.  8.  99. 
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opposition  of  all  the  States,  both  to  the 
special  Senate  committee"  and  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House."  It  is 
those  argxmients  that  I  would  like  to  empha- 
ftit  here  today.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
that  we  first  dlamss  the  fiscal  and  economic 
reaaona  why  this  proposal  has  no  soimd  basis 
In  our  national  economy.  These  fiscal  as- 
pects of  the  proposal  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  constitutional  argument,  since  the 
Supreme  Court  has  announced  that,  in  pre- 
servmg  the  necessary  rule  of  intergovern- 
mental inmiunity  in  our  federated  system, 
It  will  look  to  the  directness  and  substantial- 
ity of  the  burden  which  the  tax  will  impose 
CO  the  States. 

It  la  true  that  the  Sufweme  Cotirt  today  is 
examining  the  basis  of  many  of  its  prior 
rulings.  Thtis.  the  earlier  decisions  sustain- 
ing the  Immunity  of  State  employees  always 
rested  upon  the  factual  assumption  that  such 
•  tax  would  actually  place  a  burden  on  the 
State  Itaelf .  In  the  Oerhardt  "  and  O'Keefe  ■* 
cases  the  Court  concluded  that  those  earlier 
factual  asstunptions  were  no  longer  tenable 
In  the  field  of  salaries.  It  therefore  reversed 
those  conclusions  of  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  an  actual  and  direct  burden  was  threat- 
ened, as  in  the  attempt  of  a  State  to  impose 
recording  taxes  on  mortgages  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  the  Court  invoked 
the  rule  of  immunity." 

This  Judicial  technique  accentuates  the 
■oiindneas  of  our  conclxision  that  the  Court 
will  approach  the  Federal  attempt  to  tax 
State  bond  Interest  in  similar  realistic  fash- 
ion. We  refuse  to  believe  that  the  Court 
will  desert  its  long  line  of  precedents  when 
confronted  with  the  undisputed  testimony  of 
economists  ant*  oiScers  of  government  that 
a  tax  levied  upon  the  interest  from  public 
bonds  does  in  fact  impose  a  burden  of  in- 
creased cost  and  hardship  upon  the  borrow- 
ing government. 

We  may  sum  up  these  factual  conclusions 
at  economists  and  State  officials  as  follows: 

1.  Federal  taxation  of  the  income  of  State 
and  municipal  securities  will  result  in  an 
Immediate  increase  in  our  local  Interest  rates. 
This  reault  is  certain;  it  will  be  directly  im- 
posed upon  the  States,  and  it  is  so  substantial 
that  In  the  case  of  many  municipalities  it 
would  threaten  municipal  bankruptcy.  This 
la  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  experts,  even 
those  of  the  Treasury  Department  Itself.  A 
▼ery  conservative  estimate  of  this  increase  is 
■Ix-tenths  of  1  percent  on  a  first-grade  3- 
percent  security.**  The  Treasury  concedes  an 
Increase  of  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  1  per- 
cent." but  many  municipal  experts  feel  that 
.^the  Increase  will  run  closer  to  one  full  per- 
centage^ point  even  on  high-grade  municipals. 
Comptroller  Tremalne  says  that  New  York 
State  securities  will  have  to  absorb  an  In- 
tereet  Increase  of  three-fourths  of  1  percent, 
and  he  estimates  that  in  the  case  of  securities 
of  lower  credit  standing  the  increase  would  be 
well  over  one  full  percentage  point."  Comp- 
troller McOoldrick  states  that  the  city  of 
New  York  would  be  forced  to  increase  Its 
Interest  rate  by  seven-eights  of  1  percent  to 
1^4  percent,  which  would  cost  the  people  of 
New  York  City  an  additional  918.500.000  a 
year  in  municipal  taxes."  Bear  in  mind  that 
these  flgiu-es  mean  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
State  and  municipal  financing  ranging  from 
ao  to  50  percent. 


"  Senate  Hearings,  p.  398. 
"House  Hearings,  p.  364. 
"Hetvering  v.  Gerhardt.  304  U.  S.  405. 
**araveM  v.  New  York  ex  rel.  O'Keefe.  306 
U.  8.  466. 

^Pittman  ▼  B.  O.  I.  C,  308  U.  8.  21. 

*  Senate  Report,  pt.  2.  pp.  6,  8. 
"Senate  Hearings,  pp.  6.  631. 

*■  Senate  Hearings,  p.  203;  House  Hearings, 
p.  108,^ 

*  HofW  Hearings,  pp.  317.  SS7. 


Mr.  Jesse  Jones  confirms  the  foregoing  esti- 
mates by  Insisting  that  State  or  local  bonds 
purchased  by  the  R.  F.  C.  contain  a  provi- 
sion automatically  Increasing  the  interest 
rate  by  three-fourths  of  1  percent  if,  during 
the  life  of  the  bond,  it  should  be  taxed  by 
the  Federal  Government." 

Although  State  and  municipal  officials,  as 
such,  have  no  concern  with  what  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Congress  may  choose  to  do  in 
the  case  of  Federal  bonds.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  had  the  recent  issue  of  5-year 
Treasiiry  notes  not  been  taxable,  they  could 
have  been  marketed  at  an  Interest  rate  of 
one-half  instead  of  three-fourths  of  1  per- 
cent"— a  50-percent  Increase  In  interest 
costs.  And  it  is  now  a  fact,  as  predicted,  that 
the  forthcoming  issue  of  these  notes  will  have 
to  be  offered  an  even  shorter  term  or  bear  a 
higher  rate.  The  Treasury  announcement 
yesterday  gives  the  proof — a  314 -year  instead 
of  a  5-year  maturity."  When  these  notes 
were  issued,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an- 
nounced to  the  press  that  the  taxable  char- 
acter of  these  bonds  had  not  In  any  way 
added  to  their  interest  cost."  Yet,  on  Jan- 
uary 9.  1941,  In  his  annual  report  to  Congress, 
the  Secretary  noted  that  these  low-interest 
costs  arise  in  part  from  the  fact  that  "like 
all  other  United  States  securities,  (they)  are 
fully  exempt  from  property  taxes." 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Treasury  Department  made  an  appeal  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Municipal  Law  Offi- 
cers to  disregard  the  interests  of  their  cities 
and  support  the  Treasury  proposal .=•'■  After 
listening  attentively  to  Mr.  Foley's  plea,  the 
municipal  law  officials  of  the  country  prompt- 
ly adopted  a  resolution  in  complete  and 
unanimous  opposition  to  the  Treasury  pro- 
posal. However,  I  was  amazed  in  reading  over 
that  speech  to  note  that  he  gave  no  con- 
sideration to  these  tremendous  increases  in 
municipal  interest  costs.  He  did  spend  con- 
siderable time  in  enumerating  the  Govern- 
ment's financial  assistance  to  the  munici- 
palities,** at.  if  It  were  lUklvely  to  be  supposed 
that  this  money  had  not  come  originally 
from  the  taxpayers  of  the  very  States  and 
cities  to  whom  it  was  being  returned  with 
such  pretentious  charity. 

2.  "The  so-called  reciprocal  character  of  this 
proposal,  which  holds  out  to  the  States  the 
bait  of  "permission"  to  tax  Federal  securities, 
is  a  sly  and  deceptive  suggestion.  The  States 
could  hardly  get  back  one-tenth  of  what  it 
would  cost  them,  because  of  the  generally 
low  State  income-tax  rates,  the  relative  unim- 
portance of  the  income  tax  in  the  scheme  of 
State  revenue  in  the  Nation,  and  the  uneven 
State  distribution  of  Federal  securities."  As 
much  as  11  percent  of  the  Federal  securities 
are  concentrated  In  the  banks  in  New  York 
City  alone.  The  result  was  well  Illustrated  by 
Senator  Tom  Comnallt,  of  Texas,  during  the 


"Resolution  of  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Board  of  Directors,  adopted 
October  8,  1938,  offering  to  purchase  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Reve- 
nue Bonds. 

"  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  December  11, 
1940. 

"New  York  Herald  Tribune,  January  8, 
1941.  "Wall  Street  Comment."  New  York 
Times,  January  23,   1941. 

"  New  York  Times,  December  13.  1940. 

"•Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  The  State  of  the  Finances,  Jan- 
uary 9.  1941.  at  p.  110. 

*  Address  of  Hon.  Edward  H.  Foley.  Jr.,  De- 
cember 6.  1940.  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Id.,  pp.  16-22. 

•^  Senate  report,  pt.  2,  p.  11;  Senate  hear- 
ings, pp.  126-129.  Against  an  estimated  ulti- 
mate cost  to  the  States  and  municipalities  of 
•113,000.000  a  year,  some  of  the  States  might 
recover  a  maximum  of  117,000,000  from  taxing 
Federal  Interest. 


debate  in  the  Senate  last  September.     He 
phrased  it  this  way." 

"Oh,  but  it  is  said,  'They  have  the  right  to 
tax  Federal  bonds  in  ret\im.'  How  many  Fed- 
eral bonds  are  there  in  any  little  country 
school  district,  which  will  have  to  pay  per- 
haps 1  percent  additional  Interest  for  40 
years?  Some  may  say.  That  is  fine.  Go 
ahead  and  pay  that  increased  interest,  and 
then  you  will  get  it  back  if  all  the  Federal 
bonds  in  your  locality,  In  your  country  school 
district,  are  taxed.' 

'If  the  F.  B.  I.  were  sent  In  search  of  Fed-  * 
eral   bondholders   in    that    country   district, 
they  would  not  find  a  man  who  had  enough 
income  from  Federal  bonds  to  pay  a  dime  of 
Income  tax." 

Moreover,  14  States  have  no  personal  In- 
come-tax law  at  all,  so  that  in  order  to 
obtain  any  benefit  from  the  proposal  they 
would  necessarily  have  to  change  their  basic 
tax  structures  and.  In  some  cases,  amend 
their  constitutions."' 

The  so-called  reciprocal  proposal  would  af- 
ford the  municipalities  no  offset  at  all,  since 
cities  have  no  power  to  levy  income  taxes. 
Moreover,  since  83  percent  of  State  and  local 
debt  is  local,  the  cities  would  be  the  greatest 
sufferers.  Mayor  LaGuardla  recently  placed 
upon  the  desk  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury the  opposition  views  of  the  mayors  of 
all  of  our  large  cities.  Among  them  wm  a 
telegram  from  the  mayor  of  Portland,  Oreg.. 
which  said  simply: 

"This  form  of  political  cannibalism  should 
be  deefated  and  remain  forever  dead." 

But  the  most  misleading  featxu-e  of  this 
argument  that  the  States  could  in  return 
tax  Federal  securities  is  that  the  statute 
which  they  proposed  would  establish  abso- 
lute Federal  jxiwer  to  tax  State  Interests, 
while  In  legal  effect  dfenylng  that  the  States 
have  any  such  reciprocal  power  and  permit- 
ting their  taxation  of  Federal  interest  on  the 
basis  of  what  has  been  quite  accurately 
described  as  Federal  "grace."  On  this  point 
the  Austin -Burke  Senate  report  com- 
mented :  *■ 

"Such  magnanimity  Is  hardly  commensu- 
rate with  the  independence  of  the  States  as 
we  understand  it.  It  is  obviously  offered  at 
this  time  as  the  necessary  sop  to  cloak  the 
grim  realities  of  the  Federal  power  that  Is 
here  asserted.  It  would  bind  no  future  Con- 
gress.    It  should  fool  nobody." 

3.  When  all  the  Treasury  arguments  are 
sifted  out  there  really  remains  only  the  so- 
called  social  argument  that  our  local  secu- 
rities offer  a  haven  of  tax  refuge  for  the 
wealthy. 

The  disarming  simplicity  of  this  tax-eva- 
sion argument  is  Its  most  dangerous  feature. 
It  is  only  too  easy  to  embellish  the  argument 
with  indignant  references  to  "million-dol- 
lar tax-free  Incomes."  On  the  other  hand, 
its  refutation  requires  detailed  consideration 
of  the  real  facts,  and  realities  have  a  stub- 
bom  way  of  Insisting  upon  their  own  com- 
plexity. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  facts,  tedious  and 
prosaic  though  they  may  be. 

Everyone  who  purchases  an  exempt  secur- 
ity pays  a  tax  to  the  Issuing  government, 
since    he    accepts    a   lower    Interest   jrleld." 


"Congressional  Record.  September  19, 
1940.  p.  12302. 

«*  Senate  hearings,  p.  129. 

•>  Senate  report,  pt.  2,  p.  4. 

"  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  in  memorandimi  submitted 
to  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee, May  23,  1939,  on  Banking  System  for 
Capital  and  Capital  Credit.  See  also  Senate 
report,  pt.  2,  p.  16. 

Mr.  Justice  Brandels,  In  Natiojial  Life  Ins. 
Co.  V.  United  States,  277  U.  S.  508,  528,  said: 
"It  Is  true  that  the  tax-exempt  feature  la 
always  reflected  in  the  market  price  of  bonds. 
The  investor  pays  for  It." 
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Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  tax-exempt 
securities  are  In  the  hands  of  persons  of  great 
wealth  who  are  In  a  position  to  obtain  a  tax 
advantage,  since  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  these  bonds  are  to  be  found  In  public  trust 
funds,  sinking  funds,  banking  reserves.  In- 
surance companies,  and  in  other  depositca-ies 
which  are  not  aflected  at  all  by  high  per- 
sonal surtaxes."  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury himself  has  Just  reported  that  of  the 
Increase  in  the  public  debt  since  1933,  46  per- 
cent was  absorbed  by  the  banks,  18  percent 
by  the  insurance  companies,  and  only  11  per- 
cent by  Individuals  and  nonfinancial  corpo- 
rations." The  same  report  points  out  that 
In  1935  the  absorption  of  Government  securi- 
ties by  banks  and  insurance  companies  was 
nearly  equal  to  the  total  increase  in  public 
Issues.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
concludes  (I  quote) :  " 

"This  institutionalization  of  Investment 
has  been  one  of  the  significant  phenomena 
that  has  been  noted  In  the  capital  markets. 
Indlvidtials  and  nonflnancial  corporations  ap- 
pear to  have  preferred  to  place  their  funds 
available  for  investment  in  bank  accounts 
and  InsvuTknce  policies,  instead  of  undertak- 
ing directly  the  Investment  of  these  funds 
In  securities." 

So  says  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his 
1941  report  to  the  Congress,  and  I  submit  to 
ycu  that  that  conclusion  and  his  own  figures 
are  In  flat  contradiction  of  every  reason  that 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  has 
given  you  today,  in  support  of  this  utterly 
specious  argument  that  our  bonds  are  being 
made  the  instrtuaente  of  wholesale  tax  eva- 
sion. The  Secretary's  own  report  proves  the 
contrary  beyond  further  debate. 

Studies  of  the  Treasury's  own  estate-tax 
records  show  that  only  6.63  percent  of  the 
capital  in  large  estates  has  been  invested  in 
State  and  local  securities.'-'^  So  conclusive  are 
the  facts,  as  contrasted  with  the  Treasury 
releases  about  Florida  millionaires  clipping 
Government  cou]X)ns  as  they  loll  on  the  warm 
sands  of  Palm  Beach,  that  one  of  the  Treas- 
ury's own  witnesses  was  forced  to  admit  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee  that:*"  "As  study 
of  the  composition  of  estates  of  rich  decedents 
shows,  our  wealthy  men  still  keep  the  major 
part  of  their  wealth  in  common  stocks.  Tax- 
exempt  bonds  never  gave  anyone  control  over 
an  enterprise.  And  the  power  and  the  oppor- 
txinities  for  capital  gain  that  Inhere  in  com- 
mon stocks  are  not  to  be  surrendered  lightly — 
even  for  a  substantial  tax  saving — by  the  men 
who  can  afford  to  own  them." 

4.  A  good  cause  should  not  need  for  its 
support  what  Is  merely  mob  propaganda. 
And  no  more  ridlculovis  excuse  for  the  Imme- 
diate enactment  of  this  proposal  could  have 
been  advanced  than  the  plea  that  It  should 
be  enacted  In  the  Interests  of  "national 
defense." 

Far  from  being  an  excuse  for  the  revival  of 
this  issue  after  Its  defeat  in  the  Senate  last 
September,  any  sincere  consideration  of  the 
national  defense  will  suggest  compelling  rea- 
sons why  this  proposal  should  be  left  where 
the  Senate  threw  It. 

National  defense  calls  for  the  fullest  co- 
operation of  States  and  municipalities;  it  re- 
quires the  strengthening  of  their  credit  stand- 
ing and  the  utmost  efficiency  in  the  admin- 
istration of  their  local  affairs.  Other  Federal 
officials  who  are  sincerely  working  for  defense 
have  called  upon  the  States  to  provide  roads, 
protection,  water,  and  many  other  emergency 
governmental  services  that  the  defense  pro- 
gram requires.  They  are  calling  upon  the 
cities  to  provide  additional  and  emergency 
policing  and  flre-flghting  services.    Nothing 


"Senate  report,  pt.  2,  p.  16;  Carl  H.  Chat- 
ters. Distribution  of  Exempt  Securities,  in 
Tax  Exempts,  published  by  Tax  Policy  League, 
at  p.  52. 

"  Annual  Report,  supra,  footnote  24,  at  p.  92. 

"Id.,  at  p.  95. 

"Senate  report,  pt.  2,  p.  17. 

"  Prof.  William  J.  Schultz.  Senate  hearings, 
p.  534. 


would  prove  of  greater  Injury  to  defense  co- 
operation than  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  tax  your  State  securities,  to  Increase  your 
local  interest  costs,  and  to  effect  at  this  time 
the  disestablishment  of  that  federalism  which 
is  the  real  strength  of  these  48  United  States. 

Of  course,  as  I  have  said,"*  the  measure 
cannot  be  defended  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
revenue  for  national  defense.  The  Treasury 
itself  admits  that  no  subsUntial  revenue 
could  be  obtained  through  such  a  measure 
for  at  least  60  years. 

In  turning  to  my  reasons  for  viewing  this 
proposal  as  an  unconstitutional  attempt  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  tax  the  States, 
I  am  conscious  of  the  Impatience  with  which 
such  arguments  are  received  in  certain  quar- 
ters. In  a  recent  speech,  Mr.  Foley  said  that 
arguments  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  this 
proposal  can  no  longer  be  seriously  con- 
sidered." I  can  understand  why  Mr.  Foley 
may  consider  these  arguments  futile.  After 
all,  the  Department  of  Justice  Itself,  in  Its 
brief  on  this  Issue,  has  airily  dismissed  the 
Supreme  Cctirt  as  follows:" 

"There  remains  only  the  bare  fact  that  the 
Pollock  case  has  been  decided  and  that  It 
has  not  yet  been  overruled.  At  least,  in  the 
field  of  Intergovernmental  tax  immunity,  this 
is  not  a  matter  of  great  Importance." 

Strange  that  Government  lawyers  can  be  so 
cavalier  about  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Or  is  it?  But  I  Submit  that  this  pro- 
posal does  not  conform  with  those  relation- 
ships between  Federal  and  State  Government 
upon  which  our  Constitution  is  based.  The 
Court  has  in  the  past  emphasized  the  con- 
tinuing and  necessary  force  of  the  doctrine 
of  Intergovernmental  Immunity  as  the  first 
and  obvious  Internal  defense  of  our  feder- 
ated system  In  a  recent  speech,  Mr.  Foley 
himself  admitted  that  "no  one  will  question 
the  basic  constitutional  principles  that  the 
Federal  Government  lacks  power  to  tax  in  a 
manner  which  will  destroy  or  substantially 
interfere  with  the  exercise  of  State  and  mu- 
nicipal functions,  •  •  *."*»  Was  he 
merely  bowing  courteously  to  the  Court's  re- 
peated and  most  recent  assertions  that  that 
Immunity  will  continue  to  be  recognized 
where  the  burden  on  the  State  is  definite  and 
substantial?  Will  not  the  Court  consider  the 
fact  that  the  burdens  of  this  tax  on  local 
government  have  been  repeatedly  admitted 
even  by  representatives  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Department  of  Justice? 
With  due  deference  to  Mr.  Foley,  I  therefore 
advance  in  all  seriousness  the  view  that  In- 
tergovernmental Immunity  is  still  the  law  of 
the  Constitution,  that  the  definiteness  and 
certainty  of  the  burden  are  the  tests  by  which 
It  will  be  applied,  and  that  this  proposal  Is 
therefore  unconstitutional. 

In  apologizing  for  my  own  seriousness  in 
advancing  such  a  conchnlon,  may  I  recall 
that  m  presenting  this  matter  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Acting  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States  commendably  and  frankly 
admitted  that  there  was  serious  question  as 
to  Its  eonstitotlonxOlty."  And,  finally,  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  In  their  re- 
port of  last  September  two  of  the  remaining 
eminent  constitutional  scholars  in  the  Sen- 
ate came  to  the  same  conclusion  and  noted 
the  acquiescence  of  the  Congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  In 
the  following  language :  " 

"We  find  the  stronger  view  Is  the  one  pre- 
sented by  the  attorneys  general  of  the  States, 
viz:  A  Federal  tax  of  the  nature  proposed  is 
still  outside  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Federal   Government. 

"The  impartial  experts  on  the  sta*:  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Etevenue  Taxa- 
tion are  fully  In  accord  with  this  view  of  the 


•»  See  footnote  1,  supra. 
"  Address,  cited  supra,  footnote  25,  at  p.  24 
thereof. 
"Department  of  Justice  Study,  p.  61. 
"Address,  cited  supra,  footnotes  25  and  40. 
"House  hearings,  p.  70. 
"  Senate  Report,  part  2,  pp.  22,  23. 


constitutional  aspects,  for  In  their  report  they 
conclude: 

"  Tt  has  not  t>een  established  that  subse- 
quent decisions  have  weakened  the  holding 
in  the  Pollock  cases  that  the  Federal  Gor- 
emment  has  no  power  to  tax  the  Inoome 
from  State  or  local  bonds.' 

"The  counsel  to  the  Joint  committee  «»>- 
dudes: 

"  'It  is  the  opinion  of  this  office  that  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  the  only  way  by 
which  the  Federal  income  tax  may  be  applied 
to  this  interest.  " 

The  Senators  pointed  out  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  flatly  rejected  the  argument 
that  the  sixteenth  amendment  gives  the  Fed- 
eral Government  this  power.*" 

But  the  xiltimate  issue  here  Is  far  more 
sweeping  and  fundamental  than  the  argu- 
ments as  to  the  distribution  of  exempt  bonds, 
as  to  our  local  Interest  rates  and  as  to  In- 
creases in  our  local  taxes.  The  real  issue  here 
must  ultimately  Involve  the  very  continu- 
ance of  the  Federal  structure  of  our 
Government. 

If  Federal  power  to  tax  SUte  fiscal  opera- 
tions is  once  established,  the  road  will  be 
clear  for  complete  Federal  dominance  and 
control  of  local  government.  That  Is  why 
this  Issue  marks  the  constitutional  cross- 
roads of  State  and  local  government  In  Amer- 
ica. And  that  is  precisely  what  Senator 
Warren  Austin  meant  last  September  when 
he  said,  "If  the  people  understood  what  was 
really  going  on  in  the  Senate  for  the  last 
3  days  they  would  realize  that  It  was  the 
most  fundamental  debate  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress." 

Recently  a  well-known  lawyer  referred  to 
these  obvious  constitutional  consequences  of 
this  proposal.  Mr.  Foley  thereupon  called 
him  a  demagog." 

Now,  I  take  it  that  If  that  comment  meant 
anything.  It  meant  that.  In  Mr.  Foley's  opin- 
ion, the  present  proposal  must  be  considered 
as  Involving  absolutely  nothing  more  than  the 
relations  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  municipal  bondholder,  and  that  any- 
one who  suggested  that  the  issue  had  any 
further  implications  was  a  demagog.  Well, 
let's  see  whom  the  shoe  fits. 

Does  Mr.  Foley  deny  for  a  moment  that  If 
this  proposed  ststute  were  sustained  it  wotild 


"Id.,  p.  1.  Treasury  proponents  of  the  tax 
frequently  attempt  to  Jiistify  its  constitu- 
tionality under  the  sixteenth  amendment  by 
comparing  the  language  of  the  amendment 
with  that  of  the  old  Civil  War  Inoome  Tax 
Acts  which  Impose  taxes  upon  "Inoome  from 
any  source  whatever."  They  argue  that  the 
analogy  between  the  two  phrases  shows  that 
Congress  intended  to  use  it  In  the  smend- 
ment  in  the  sense  which,  they  contend,  it  was 
used  In  the  old  Civil  War  acts.  The  trouble 
with  this  argument  Is  that  taxes  spparently 
were  not  levied  on  the  interest  from  State 
and  municipal  bonds  under  the  Civil  War 
acts.  In  his  recent  address  before  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Municipal  Law  Officers. 
Mr.  Foley  purports  to  prove  that  taxes  were 
collected  and  were  levied  upon  "the  Govern- 
ment bondholder,"  but  his  sample  income-tax 
retinn  submitted  in  proof  of  this  statement 
reveals  only  the  payment  of  tax  upon  Income 
from  Federal  securlfles.  On  the  contrary. 
Congress  exerted  no  effort  to  Impose  the  taxes 
upon  State  and  local  bonds.  The  action  of 
Congress  in  declaring  the  Federal  laws  of  1863 
to  be  free  from  State  and  local  taxation  was 
further  evidence  thst  Congress  accepted  the 
doctrine  of  tax  Immunity  for  public  secu- 
rities. (Note  R.  A  Love.  Federal  Financing, 
1931,  pp.  111-113;  D.  R.  Dewey.  Financial 
History  of  the  United  States.  12th  ed..  1094, 
pp.  360-352.) 

In  other  words,  any  similarity  between  the 
old  Civil  War  acts  and  the  income-tax  amend- 
ment proves  nothing,  unless  It  Is  that  State 
and  municipal  bonds  were  and  tre  not  tax- 
able imder  eiti:er. 

**  Address,  cited  sufn^.  footnotes  25.  40, 
and  42. 
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not  Immediately  open  the  way  to  taxation 
of  outstanding,  as  well  as  future.  Issues? 
In  that  same  speech  he  said  that  the  Federal 
Government  required  "increased  revenues." 
Increased  revenues  from  the  taxation  of  fu- 
ture Issues?  Mr.  Foley  knows  that  everyone 
In  the  Treasury  Department  admits  that  no 
•ubstantial  revenue  could  be  obtained  for 
years  to  come  from  the  taxation  of  future 
issues:  and  If  the  real  objective,  as  he  says. 
Is  "Increaaed  revenue."  then  why  doesnt  he 
frankly  say  that  the  limiutlons  of  the  pres- 
ent proposal  to  future  Issues  Is  only  a  clever 
and  hardly  concealed  first  step  toward  the 
revenue  which  can  be  obtained  from  taxing 
outstanding  bonds?  It  certainly  was  not 
demagogery  to  have  pointed  out  that  this 
will  ultimately  Involve  the  taxation  of  out- 
standing, aa  well  as  future,  municipal  issues. 

Let's  see  whom  the  shoe  fits.  Mr.  Foley 
says  that  there  Is  nothing  else  Involved  In 
this  whole  argument  but  taxing  the  coupons 
of  the  millionaires  who  loll  on  the  Florida 
sands.  But  he  should  know  that  the  whole 
basis  of  Federal  power  upon  which  the  De- 
partment of  Jtistice  attempts  to  support  the 
constitutionality  of  this  tax  is  that  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  "necessarily  shield  the 
States  against  the  exercise  of  the  •  •  • 
supreme  taxing  power  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment."** Mr.  Foley  says  that  this  argument 
does  not  In  any  way  Involve  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States.  Yet  a  member  of  his  own 
staff,  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue,  asserted  that  the  right  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  Impose  this  tax 
rested  upon  "the  power  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  tax  the  people  and  the  Institu- 
tions of  the  State."  - 

In  the  Gerhardt  case  •*  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral flatly  asserted  the  right  to  tax  the  reve- 
nues of  the  agencies  of  the  States.  The 
Social  Security  Board  is  even  now  asserting 
the  right  to  Impose  a  3-percent  tax  on  State 
pay  rolls.  And  we  who  point  out  these  in- 
evitable consequences  are  demagogues,  and 
called  demagogues  by  these  who  couch  their 
appeals  In  terms  of  "soak  the  rich." 

Whom  does  the  shoe  fit? 

Mr.  Foley  argues  that  the  sixteenth  amend- 
ment must  be  literally  interpreted  to  give 
the  Federal  Government  a  power  to  tax  the 
States  without  any  limitations  and  without 
any  considerations  of  sovereignty.  The  Fed- 
eral brief  on  this  proposal  says  that  the  mere 
fact  that  the  Pollock  case  had  not  been  over- 
ruled was  a  matter  of  no  importance  what- 
soever." and  a  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Foley  him- 
self characterized  as  "wise"  a  proposal  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  collect  all  taxes 
in  the  Nation  and  dole  them  out  to  the  States 
according  to  their  needs. 

Whom  does  the  shoe  fit? 

When  the  Senate  supported  the  report  of 
Senators  Austin  and  Burke,  they  supported  a 
report  which  left  little  doubt  as  to  the  evil 
trail  opened  by  this  proposal.  That  report 
mld:«* 

"It  IB  difficult  to  believe  that  tho.se  who 
supporte'  this  measure  really  appreciate  the 
shocking  political  consequences  of  the  method 
by  which  it  Is  proposed  to  tax  these  securi- 
ties. The  enactment  has  been  described  as 
a  simple  statute,  yet  it  netllssarilv  asserts  a 
supreme  Federal  powec  to  tax  the  States 
themselves.  The  Department  of  Justice  itself 
so  describes  the  power  claimed.  Its  argument 
encompasses  an  abandonment  of  the  concept 
of  this  Government  as  a  federation  of  Inde- 
pendent States:  it  would  subordinate  the 
States  to  an  all-powerful  central  government. 
The  proponents  of  the  measure  ignore  these 


'Department  of  Justice  Study,  at  p.  9. 
**  Address,  cited  supra,  footnote  8. 
•304  U.  8  405. 

*  Department  of  Justice  Study,  at  p.  61. 

*  Senate  Report,  part  2.  p.  3. 


constitutional  Implications.  But  we  submit 
that  the  power  claimed  opens  a  wide  avenue 
of  centralization.  Whether  or  not  the  su- 
preme power  to  tax  the  States  is  the  power  to 
destroy  them.  It  is  most  definitely  certainly 
the  power  to  control  them." 

Nor  did  the  late  Senator  Borah  have  any 
illusions  as  to  the  Innocence  of  this  proposal. 
Said  he :  » 

'To  construe  the  proposed  amendment  so 
as  to  enable  us  to  tax  the  instrumentalities 
of  the  State  would  do  violence  to  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Covirt  for  a  hun- 
dred years,  wrench  the  whole  Constitution 
from  its  harmonious  proportions,  and  destroy 
the  object  and  purpose  for  which  the  whole 
instrument  was  framed." 

Finally,  let  us  not  confuse  the  Issue  of 
centralization  here  with  that  necessary  cen- 
tralization of  executive  powers  which  are 
required  by  the  exigencies  of  war.  The  two 
applications  of  the  word  "centralization"  are 
not  parallel.  It  is  the  glory  of  a  democracy 
that  Its  free  states  and  free  cities  and  free 
people  can  unite  and  march  forward  as  one, 
in  defense  of  Its  democratic  life,  without 
surrendering  local  self-government. 

Let  us  not  shrug  our  shoulders  and  say 
there  is  no  point  In  arguing  now  about  ulti- 
mate principles  of  local  self-government  un- 
der oxir  Constitution.  If  that  were  so,  then 
Indeed  our  protest  would  be  futile — but 
neither  would  there  be  anything  in  ovir  con- 
stitutional democracy  worth  defending. 

Our  very  strength  in  marching  as  one  to- 
day is  that  all-conquering  confidence  in  free- 
dom that  assures  our  return  from  the  field 
as  free  individuals  to  free  homes,  free  states. 
and  to  free  cities.  Our  power  to  make  war, 
and  our  power  to  live  at  peace  as  free  indi- 
viduals under  a  federation  that  enshrines 
local  self-government  as  its  ultimate  political 
ideal  must  not  be  confused.  In  the  assertion 
of  the  first  power.  I  find  nothing  but  courage 
and  assurance:  but  I  view  with  fear  this  co- 
vert as,sertion  of  a  supreme  Federal  power 
to  tax  the  States  and  cities. 


Rekindling    the   Flame   of   the    Kansas 
Cayalcade 
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ADDRESS    BY    HON.    ALEXANDER    WILEY, 
OF  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  a  speech  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  Kansas  Day 
Club  at  their  annual  banquet  at  Topeka, 
on  January  29,  1941,  celebrating  the  ad- 
mission of  Kansas  into  the  Union  in  1861 
and  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the 
Kansas  Day  Club. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and 
my  friends  of  the  Kansas  Day  Club,  coming 
here  tonight  is  like  coming  to  the  promised 
land.  This,  after  all.  is  the  State  which  gave 
the  1940  Republican  presidential  nominee  a 
greater  majority  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union. 

However.  It  Is  not  In  a  spirit  of  narrow  par- 
tisanship that  I  address  you  tonight.  These 
are  sober  days — days  for  straight  thinking. 
The  world  is  aflame  with  the  holocaust  of 
war,  and  to  protect  our  beloved  America  we 
must  unite  our  common  strength,  our  com- 
mon abilities,  our  common  resources.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  cannot  have  healthy 
di£Ferences.  It  does  mean  we  must  use  all  the 
light  and  reason  that  we  can  muster  to  clarify 
our  differences  However.  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  it  is  not  fit  that  we  have  all 
yes  men.  But  in  debating  great  Issues  it  is 
important  that  the  debaters  Indulge  in  reason 
and  logic  and  horse  sense,  not  in  personalities, 
invective,  and  mhMce. 

A  nation  of  "yes"  men — mental  goose-siep- 
pers — becomes  a  nation  fit  only  to  be  ruled  by 
a  Mussolini  or  a  Hitler. 

Yours  is  the  State  wh>3h  gave  the  Nation 
such  distinguished  statesmen  as  John  J.  In- 
galls  and  Charles  Curtis.  This  Is  the  State 
which  sends  such  a  splendid  delegation  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Lambekteon. 
GuTEH.  WiNTKR.  Rees.  Carlson,  and  Hope  and 
such  able  and  outstanding  men  to  the  Senate 
as  my  much  loved  and  respected  colleagues, 
Abthuh  Capper  and  Clyde  Reed.  This  is  the 
State  which  gave  the  Republican  Party  such 
great  leaders  as  Alfred  Landon. 

Yours  is  a  State  whose  h  story  Is  a  colorful 
cavalcade — from  the  frontier  days  of  Indian 
scouts  and  Santa  Fe  traders  to  the  present 
time  when  your  mighty  wheat  fields— the 
greatest  In  the  land — extend  in  a  long  sloping 
rectangle  in  the  very  heart  of  the  United 
States. 

Yours  Is  an  old  State.  It  must  have  been 
almost  60  years  before  Pocahontas  saved 
Capt.  John  Smith's  life  when  the  first  white 
men.  struggling  through  the  vast  southwest, 
first   set  foot  on    Kansas   soil. 

Yours,  like  much  of  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Is  the  story 
of  Coronado  and  La  Salle,  the  story  of  Lewis 
and  Clark,  the  legend  of  the  Santa  Fe  trail. 

It  is  a  story  of  pack  mules  and  wagon 
trains.  It  is  the  story  of  traders  and  Indians 
and  wagon  caravans. 

Yours  is  the  story  of  a  hunter's  paradise, 
where  your  pioneer  settlers  fought  the  In- 
dians for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  make  this 
land  a  home  for  white  people.  Yours  Is  a 
story  of  strife  brought  about  by  conditions 
outside  your  State. 

Yours  Is  the  story  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  of 
squatters'  sovereignty,  and  the  dark  and  vio- 
lent days  of  the  severe  winter  of   1855-56. 

Your  Wyandotte  Constitution  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  in  1859 — only  a  little 
more  than  a  year  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War. 

Whenever  I  think  of  the  pioneer  life  of 
your  territorial  period,  I  remember  Sol  Miller's 
poem.  "The  Homes  of  Kansas." 

"The  cabin  homes  of  Kansas  I 

How  modestly  they  stood. 
Along  the  sunny  hillsides. 

All  nestled  in  the  wood. 
Thsy  sheltered  men  and  women. 

Brave-hearted  pioneers; 
Each  one  became  a  landmark 

Of  Freedom's  trial  years. 

"The  sod -built  homes  of  Kansas  I 

Though  built  of  Mother  Earth, 
Within  their  walls  so  humble. 

Are  souls  of  sterling  worth. 
Though  poverty  and  struggle, 

May  be  the  builder's  lot. 
The  sod  house  Is  a  castle. 

Where  failure  enters  not. 
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**God  bless  the  homes  of  Kansas! 

Prom  poorest  to  the  best. 
The  cabin  of  the  border. 

The  sod  bouse  of  the  West. 
The  dugout,  low  and  lonely. 

The  mansion,  grand  and  great; 
The  hands  that  laid  their  hearthstones. 

And  built  a  mighty  State." 

There  are  great  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
those  dajrs.  They  are  the  lessons  of  a  stead- 
fast objective  won  through  sacrifice — won 
through  the  hazardous  days  of  the  fifties — 
won  by  the  privation  and  the  sacrifices  of 
Kansas  men  and  Kansas  women.  They  are 
the  lessons  which  survived  the  Kansas 
drought  of  '59  and  '60. 

They  are  the  lessons  of  a  deep-rooted  patri- 
otism— a  patriotism  which  lifted  the  people 
of  Kansas,  battered  and  bruised  from  their 
territorial  struggles  and  sent  them  out  to  aid 
Lincoln  In  a  larger  proportion  than  any  other 
State. 

It  wasn't  until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
that  the  people  of  Kansas  were  at  last  free  to 
go  back  to  their  farms  and  even  then  they 
had  to  fight  the  Indians,' the  drought  and  the 
plague  of  the  grasshoppers  In  '74.  There 
was  a  boom  In  the  eighties,  and  a  panic  In 
•93.  There  was  another  break  In  peace  of 
Kansas  life  with  the  advent  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  with  another  period  of 
drought  and  floods.  But  through  It  all,  my 
friends — throughout  all  of  this  turbulent 
cavalcade  of  Elansas  history — Kansas  retained 
Its  flghting  pioneer  spirit. 

Yoiirs  Is  a  great  State.  It  Is  great  in  size. 
It  Is  great  In  wealth.  It  Is  great  in  indtis- 
try.  It  Is  great  In  resources.  It  Is  great  In 
what  It  has  accomplished.  But,  my  friends, 
the  greatness  that  belongs  to  Kansas  Is  the 
greatness  of  an  unconquerable  spirit — a  spirit 
which  Is  ever  locking  forward  to  new  achieve- 
ments toward  the  dawn  of  a  better  tomorrow. 
That  spirit,  my  friends,  is  the  theme  of  my 
talk  this  evening. 

One  of  your  most  distinguished  states- 
men, John  J.  Ingalls,  once  said:  "This  Is  birt 
the  dawn.  We  stand  In  the  vestibule  of  the 
temple.  The  achievements  of  the  past  will 
pale  into  insignificance  before  the  completed 
glory  of  the  centtiry  to  come." 

That,  I  believe,  is  the  spirit  which  Kansas 
Republicans  and  Republicans  aU  over  the 
Nation  must  bring  to  the  task  which  con- 
fronts them. 

We  Republicans  believe  the  next  century 
belongs  to  America  If  we  reemploy  In  our 
lives  and  the  life  of  the  Nation  the  virtues 
of  thrift,  honesty,  and  Industry,  and  throw 
the  chlseler,  grafter,  leaner,  and  reckless 
spender  of  the  Nation's  resources  out  the 
window. 

Your  people  have  a  pioneer  heritage — a 
heritage  of  frontier  Independence,  courage, 
resourcefulness,  and  democracy. 

Yes;  we  need  that  pioneer  birthright  today. 
The  motto  of  your  State  is,  "To  the  stars 
through  difficulties."  That  must  be  the 
hope  for  the  United  States  today.  In  the 
dajrs  that  are  up  ahead,  we  can  see  sacrifice 
and  possibly  privation.  Your  people  met 
sacrifice  and  privation  with  a  tightening  of 
the  belt,  a  lift  of  the  chin,  and  a  song  In 
their  hearts. 

They  kept  their  eyes  on  the  stars  through 
Incredible  difficulties.  That  Is  what  this 
Nation  needs  today.  We  need  that  pioneer 
spirit.  We  need  to  tighten  our  belts,  and  we 
need  to  keep  otir  chins  up  and  oxir  eyes  open. 
We  need  tfi  keep  otir  eyes  on  the  stars. 

And  we,  as  Republicans — particularly  you 
Republicans  In  Kansas  with  your  heritage — 
we  must  not  only  preach  the  doctrine  of 
hope  In  the  future — we  must  live  It.  We 
must  scrap  every  bit  of  the  shoddy  doctrine 
of  defeatism.  We  must  stifle  every  murmur 
of  the  off-key  dirge  of  despair. 

We  must  gear  our  living  to  the  sacrifices 
which  are  up  ahead,  to  the  strengthening  of 
our  moral  fiber,  to  the  repudiation  of  Im- 


morality In  Government.  And,  above  all,  we 
must  lift  oxir  philosophy  of  living  to  a  high 
spiritual  level,  where  we  have  faith  In  the 
ultimate  victory  of  righteousness,  faith  In 
the  strength  of  our  people,  and  faith  In  our 
destiny  as  directed  by  the  Creator.  We  are 
not  in  the  sunset  of  democracy,  but  In  the 
dawn  of  a  new  world,  though  not  Hitler's. 

These  are  not  vague,  nebulous  ideals.  They 
are  Just  as  real  as  the  Iron  sinews  of  the  men 
who  made  them  a  reality  In  your  own  State 
history  and  in  our  Nation. 

Our  obligation  as  Republicans  and  your 
obligation  as  Kansas  Republicans  particularly 
Is  to  rekindle  the  flame  of  the  Kansas  caval- 
cade, to  reassert  the  virtues  of  the  frontier 
spirit. 

Yotu  forbears  came  to  Kansas  Just  as  the 
Puritans  came  to  America  In  the  name  of 
liberty.  Your  forbears  were  men  and  women 
of  purpose.  They  believed  In  divine  leader- 
ship, and  they  left  their  Imprint  on  the 
character  of  Kansas  people. 

Our  problem  In  the  Nation  today  Is  bas- 
ically the  same.  We  must  still  fight  to  pre- 
serve liberty  In  the  face  of  determined  oppo- 
sition. The  scope  of  the  battle  has  widened. 
Liberty  Is  threatened  from  abroad  and,  un- 
fortunately, liberty  is  threatened  at  home. 

This  statement  Is  not  a  generality.  We 
have  seen  France  go  down  because  she  herself 
made  herself  weak. 

To  get  strong  again,  what  must  America 
do? 

I  ask  you.  Can  we  continue  this  Govern- 
ment pay  business  interminably?  Can  we 
continue  Indefinitely  with  a  6-day  week  and 
an  8-hour  day  in  these  critical  times?  Should 
we  not  Instead  have  a  24-hour  day  with  three 
shifts  of  labor  so  that  we  can  take  up  the 
unemployment  slack?  Can  we  continue  In- 
terminably asking  the  farmer  to  sell  his 
products  for  less  than  the  cost  of  produc- 
Uon? 

Can  we  continue  this  coddling  of  parlor 
Intellectuals  who  are  afraid  we  are  stepping 
on  somebody's  civil  liberty  every  time  we  ask 
that  alien  activities  In  this  country  be  con- 
troUed?  Every  single  country  that  has  gone 
down  has  been  termlted  from  within. 

Can  we  continue  to  permit  alien  propa- 
ganda to  flood  America  unchallenged? 

Can  we  continue  to  soften  the  moral  fiber 
of  America  by  making  promises  of  a  fool's 
gold  of  more  and  more  Government  support 
for  less  and  less  work? 

Can  we  continue  Interminably  this  spoon 
feeding  of  every  pressure  group  who  can  con- 
tribute a  block  of  votes  in  return  for  a 
promise  which  government  makes  at  the 
expense  Qf  the  general  public?  Can  we  con- 
tinue former  to  add  to  the  army  of  those 
feeding  at  the  public  trough  imtll  there  are 
more  j)ecple  feeding  than  providing  the  food? 

At  aTtiine  when  we  are  faced  with  a  deficit 
unparalleled  In  American  history  should  we 
continue  to  pay  exorbitant  prices,  dissipating 
ths  people's  Treasury  in  the  name  of  de- 
fense? 

At  a  time  when  we  are  talking  of  the 
possibility  of  fighting  for  a  preservation  of 
American  liberties,  can  we  continue  to  tol- 
erate the  crucifixion  of  those  liberties  by  big- 
city  HiUers? 

At  a  time  when  we  have  directed  every 
public  utterance  of  government  toward  a 
rejection  of  totalitarianism,  can  we  afford  to 
adopt  totalitarian  measures  here? 

Our  course  is  clear.  The  Republican  Party 
miist  stand  for  liberty,  not  only  a  liberty 
which  repudiates  the  menace  of  totalitarian 
Ideas  from  abroad,  but  the  liberty  of  a  tra- 
ditionally free  American  Government,  which 
repudiates  a  sabotage  of  Its  liberties  by  an 
autocratic   Federal    Government. 

The  purpose  of  our  party  today  must  be 
to  fight  for  freedom  and  to  oppose  oppres- 
sion, political  and  economic.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  battle  for  Justice  and  fair  play,  for 
labor  and  for  industry,  and  for  the  general 


public.  We  must  eontlntMto  fight  for  the 
equality  of  human  rights,  with  special  prlv- 
Ueges  for  none — and  that  means  particularly 
no  special  privilege  for  "big  government." 

Your  forbears  built  schools  and  churches. 
Like  the  Wyandotte  Indians  they  buUt 
churches  before  they  built  homes.  At  Law- 
rence there  was  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
preaching  to  the  people  when  the  town 
Itself  was  nothing  but  a  coUectlcn  of  hay 
tente.  It  was  only  10  weeks  after  the  town 
had  been  foimded  that  Its  first  church  was 
orgRnlzed. 

The  preamble  of  your  State  constitution 
opens  with  the  words,  "We.  the  people  of 
Kansas,  grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  our 
civU  and  religious  privileges  •  •  •  do  or- 
dain and  establish  this  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Kansas    •    •    •." 

Your  people  have  always  been  people  of 
lofty,  spiritual  ideals.  You  have  carried  over 
your  pioneer  spirit  Into  legislation.  You 
pioneered  In  granting  votes  to  women.  The 
reason  you  did  was  because  you  knew  that 
without  the  courageous  women  who  hud- 
dled their  little  broods  together  m  the  wagons 
that  Bwasred  over  the  oxcart  trails  of  early 
Kansas  the  West  could  never  have  been  won. 

You  know  that  in  the  early  struggles  of 
your  people  women  were  equal  partners  with 
men,  and,  consequently,  you  labored  to  put 
.woman  suffrage  Into  the  Constitution.  We 
have  only  to  read  the  Wyandotte  Constitution 
to  find  that  out,  and  that  is  why  you  Repub- 
lican women  of  Kansas  particularly  have  an 
obligation  to  supply  leadership  to  the  Re- 
publican movement  In  Its  effort  to  reassert 
fundamentals  In  government.  You  have  this 
obligation  not  only  because  of  your  heritage 
but  because  you  want  to  preserve  Inviolate 
the  security  of  your  homes— a  secin-lty  men- 
aced by  the  lock  step  of  regimentation  from 
Washington  under  an  autocratic  government. 

The  people  of  Kansas  have  always  been  ex- 
ceptionally patriotic.  You  sent  more  than 
your  share  of  soldlera  to  the  Civil  War — your 
people  were  cradled  In  war.  Ycnu  people  be- 
lieved In  vital  principles.  They  believed  In 
them  so  completely  that  they  gave  their  lives. 
Your  people  died  In  the  border  war.  In  the 
CivU  War,  In  the  Indian  wars.  In  the  Spanish 
wars,  in  the  Philippine  wars,  and  in  the 
World  War. 

Your  State  has  produced  great  military 
heroes  In  times  of  strife. 

Today,  while  there  Is  still  peace,  we  have 
an  obligation  to  produce  great  peacetime 
heroes  who  will  battle  with  the  full  fervor  of 
their  convictions,  for  the  causes  they  believe 
right. 

I  am  speaking  tonight  to  leaders — leaders 
.  m  thought  and  leaders  in  action.  I  am  speak- 
ing tonight  to  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
great  State  of  Kansas.  In  whose  hearts  I  am 
sure  there  Is  a  hunger  to  become  instrumen- 
talities for  a  finer,  a  safer,  a  better  Nation 
and  world. 

I  said  you  were  leaden.  Many  times  we  do 
not  appreciate  that  fact,  and  yet  In  your 
chtxrcb  groups.  In  your  lodges.  In  your  homes. 
In  your  business.  In  your  social  contacts, 
others  are  looking  to  you  for  the  word  that 
will  give  guidance  and  direction  to  their  ac- 
tions. 

Kansas  was  the  home  of  John  Brown.  Who 
had  a  great  idea.  He  believed  in  liberty  and 
freedom.  He  had  a  great  vision,  and  he  saw 
that  chattel  slavery  of  human  beings  did  not 
agree  with  the  great  concept  that  man  was 
bom  free,  that  man  was  In  the  spirit  the  son 
of  Deity. 

Today  we  have  a  need  for  heroes  who  will 
fight  for  peace  rather  than  for  war,  but  who 
wUl  not  hesitate  to  chaUenge  the  right  of 
government  to  usurp  the  rights  of  a  repre- 
sentative Congress. 

Your  people  have  always  striven  for  social 
and  political  betterment.  You  have  tax?d 
yourself  to  support  education.  You  have 
built    great    churches    and    great    schoola. 
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ThKmghout  yantam  the  schoolbouse  Is  fre- 
quently the  finest  building  In  town.  Every 
landscape  baa  Us  share  of  church  spires. 
This  graphically  demonstrates  a  spirit  of  self- 
denial  and  sacrifice  to  support  the  commu- 
nity welfare.  We  will  need  that  spirit  In  the 
days  up  ahead. 

We  will  need  also  to  cling  even  In  times  of 
great  dlfllculty  to  the  fundamental  American 
belief  in  education — an  education  free  from 
"lams"  and  socialistic  brain -trusting  experi- 
mentation— an  education  grounded  in  the 
same  solid  virtues  of  learning  the  same  thrift 
and  morality  and  Integrity  and  honesty  and 
fair  dealing  which  your  pioneer  forbears 
knew  in  the  little  red  schoclhoiise  that  made 
our  American  race  great. 

Z  believe  sometimes  that  some  of  our 
present  social  and  economic  ailments  can  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  we  have  abandoned 
the  little  red  schoolhouse  and  replaced  it 
with  the  little  schoolhouse  "in  the  red."  Z 
don't  mean  that  literally.  What  I  am  actu- 
ally referring  to  is  the  fact  that  in  this 
generation  this  administration  is  losing  sight 
of  a  great  truth — namely,  that  simple, 
homely  virtues  and  an  American  spirit  made 
this  country  great,  not  the  framework  which 
we  put  around  these  principles. 

The  American  Government  must  be  great 
because  of  the  greatness  of  its  people.  The 
people  do  not  become  great  solely  because  of 
the  Oovemment. 

The  people  of  yo\u  State  have  always  stood 
for  social  betterment.  They  have  always 
stood  for  an  ever-wider  distribution  of  the 
blessings  of  civilization,  but  they  believe 
that  that  distribution  must  be  secured  with- 
in the  framework  of  our  way  of  life.  We  Re- 
publicans still  have  faith  in  the  vitality  of 
the  Constitution. 

We  Republicans  believe  In  social  progress 
and  social  betterment.  They  weren't  in- 
vented by  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  admin- 
istration. 0\ir  party,  like  the  people  of 
Kansas,  has  alwajrs  stood  for  social  progress. 
We  stand  for  social  progress  today,  but  we 
will  never  subscribe  to  a  social  program 
which  crucifies  our  traditional  American 
freedoms.  Our  Republican  Party  wants  the 
most  widespread  benefit  of  the  blessings  of 
civilization. 

The  world  since  the  early  days  of  Kansas 
bM  been  contracted.  Now  we  can  travel 
around  the  whole  world  In  a  few  days  by  air- 
plane, ^n  the  early  dajrs  of  Kansas,  it  took 
months  to  travel  from  the  eastern  seaboard. 
What  has  that  got  to  do  with  our  foreign 
policy  and  national  defense?  Just  this:  We 
are  brought  ph3rsically  closer  to  other  great 
peoples.  That  makes  us  more  susceptible  to 
being  affected  by  what  they  are  thinking  and 
especially  by  what  they  are  doing.  This  effect 
Is  demonstrated  by  what  we  do  and  scmetimes 
by  what  we  don't  do. 

Our  problem  today  Is  to  create  security  for 
our  citizens  without  sacrificing  freedom:  to 
create  stability  without  stagnation;  to  insure 
■odal  seciirlty  without  regimenting  our 
cltlaens  into  a  social  lock  step,  and  to  build  a 
national  defense  so  impregnable  that  n«  na- 
tion, nor  combiiuition  of  nations,  will  ever 
think  of  challenging  tis.  A  Republican. 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  once  said,  "Speak  softly, 
but  carry  a  big  stick.'  "  We  have  consistent- 
ly of  late  done  the  other  thing.  His  wisdom 
was  ignored,  and  now  we  find  ourselves  face 
to  face  with  two  additional  serious  prob- 
lems: (1)  How  can  we  make  Americit  im- 
pregnable? (3)  How  can  we  now  do  those 
things  which  vrill  mlnlmliie  the  problems  of 
the  poet-war  period? 

TtMj  was  speaking  about  two  phases  of  a 
national  defense.  He  was  practical  and  sen- 
sible to  International  conditions.  He  knew 
that  there  were  two  kinds  of  weapons,  the 
material  weapon  of  war  and  the  great  moral 
weapon  of  a  people.  In  the  latter  class  he 
teoognlaed  the  vitality  of  Napoleon's  state- 
aaent.  "Uoral  force  Is  to  the  physical  as  3 
tal^Bt  Mt  that  Inherently  this  people,  or 


any  people  that  was  to  srirvlve,  had  to  feel 
the  vitality  of  purpose  in  its  own  veiiu.  He 
sensed  that  the  first  line  of  defense  was  the 
Integrity,  the  courage,  the  vision  of  the 
American  people,  and  he  knew  with  this 
Intact  the  material  means  would  be  sufficient 
and  available. 

When  I  think  of  Integrity  I  would  have 
you  bear  in  mind  that  this  applies  to  all  four 
phases  of  our  American  life — the  economic 
front,  the  moral  front,  the  social  front,  and 
the  military  front. 

While  I  have  no  intention  of  minimizing 
the  importance  of  the  role  which  Britain  plays 
in  preserving  oxir  way  of  life.  I  do  believe  that 
we  must  reassert  the  fact  that  we  ourselves 
have  to  preserve  that  way  of  life.  We  can- 
not afford  to  create  in  ourselves  a  sense  of 
dependence  on  any  other  nation. 

If  we  follow  this  course,  we  will  strengthen 
ourselves  and  the  post-war  problems,  and 
more,  we  will  now  anticipate  the  possibility 
of  some  of  those  problems  coming  Into  being 
and  do  that  which  will  anticipate  them  so 
they  will  not  plague  our  tomorrows. 

In  the  United  States  Senate  recently  I 
suggested — hoping  that  the  Administration 
would  get  the  idea — that  now  was  the  time 
'  to  seek  the  cancelation  of  the  Hay-Paunce- 
f  ote  Treaty  so  that  the  Panama  Canal  would — 
as  it  In  reality  is — become  an  instrumen- 
tality In  our  hands  to  protect  our  foreign 
trade  against  the  cutthroat  methods  of  any 
other  nation.  Think  of  it!  We  built  ttoat 
canal — we  are  going  to  put  a  billion  dollars 
into  it,  and  yet  we  give  to  all  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  earth  the  right  to  use  it  on  the 
same  basis  as  we  \ise  it.  The  slave  labor  of 
the  Orient  and  the  regimented  labor  of 
Europe  competes  on  an  equal  basis  with  the 
labor  and  the  products  of  this  country. 

We  also  want  security  for  savings.  We 
want  protection  against  unemployment  and 
impoverished  old  age.  We  want  these  securi- 
ties. 

We  agree  that  these  objectives  are  desirable, 
but  we  want  them  without  a  destruction  of 
either  human  or  material  values.  We  do  not 
want  to  sacrifice  the  red-blooded  American 
right  of  self-determination  which  your  fight- 
ing Kansas  forbears  had.  We  do  not  want 
to  lose  our  social  sense,  but  likewise  we  do 
not  want  to  lose  our  sense  of  proportion  and 
direction. 

The  barrel-head  coxirt  of  Justice,  the  indi- 
vidual frontier,  security  of  a  Smith  &  Wes- 
son, the  highly  personalized  individual  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  frontiersmen  have  vanished 
In  the  social  mists  which  hang  low  over  a 
great  mechanized  and  urbanized  world — but 
the  sturdy  frontier  spirit  must  not  be  ob- 
literated in  any  program  cf  social  planning. 

Our  great  domestic  problem  today  is  to  see 
that  the  individual  is  not  pillaged  and  that 
society  is  not  plundered.  Our  problem  now 
is  to  see  that  the  descendcnts  of  those  men 
who  came  to  this  land — and  to  Kansas — to 
escape  Old  World  tyrannies  and  Old  World 
Injxistices  shall  find  the  highest  type  of  se- 
cxirlty  for  society  without  the  clanking  chains 
of  paternalism,  without  the  blood-letting 
purges  of  communism,  without  the  slavish 
goose-stepping  of  fascism,  without  the  blind 
serf-life  eastern  worship  of  deified  govern- 
ment. 

Part  of  the  doctrine  of  progress  In  Kansas 
has  been  the  doctrine  of  sane,  forward-locking 
methods.  We  know  that  the  farmer  In  Kan- 
sas was  among  the  first  in  the  Nation  to  use 
power  machinery.  We  know  that  the  Kansas 
farm  is  among  the  most  i^rogressive  in  the 
Natksn,  and  we  know  that  at  your  celebrated 
Kansas  fairs  you  display  a  pageant  of  progress 
and  initiative. 

In  government  your  people  have  always 
stood  for  sane,  forward-locking  legislation. 
One  of  your  Senators,  Joseph  L.  Bristow,  in- 
troduced the  seventeenth  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  United  States  Senators  by  a  direct 
Tote  of  the  people. 


Your  legislature  was  among  the  first  In 
the  Nation  to  take  action  for  the  control  of 
public  utilities.  Your  legislature  in  1883 
created  a  railroad  commission  to  regulate 
railroads. 

Even  in  recent  years  you  created  a  legis- 
lative fact-finding  council  to  study  public 
problems  and  to  prepare  bills  for  submission 
to  the  legislature. 

Here  again  you  have  the  nucleus  of  an 
Idea  which  is  traditionally  Republican — the 
idea  that  legislation  should  not  be  written 
in  the  shifting  sands  of  day-to-day  expedi- 
ency, as  this  administration  has  believed. 
The  Republican  idea  has  always  been  to 
carefully  establish  the  basis  for  legislation 
in  the  bedrock  of  facts. 

Another  Kansas  legislative  Idea  which  Is 
typically  Republican  is  the  idea  of  operating 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  That  was  accom- 
plished in  Kansas  as  far  back  as  1915  when 
your  State  became  free  of  debt.  You  have 
consistently  paid  your  bills  when  they  were 
due,  even  during  the  depression  years. 

In  short,  the  people  of  your  State  have  a 
birthright  from  your  pioneer  ancestors, 
Your  people  forged  a  trail  along  the  frontier 
because  they  wanted  to  progress  in  a  new 
land  unhampered  by  the  chains  of  older 
civilization. 

That  spirit  still  lives  in  your  State  today, 
and  it  still  lives  in  the  Republican  Party. 
Because  it  still  lives,  you  and  I  have  an  obli- 
gation— an  obligation  to  rekindle  its  fiame — 
an  obligation  to  wage  an  uiu-emlttlng  battle 
for  the  cause  we  believe  in,  for  our  way  of 
life,  and  for  the  land  we  love. 

How  can  we  make  that  spirit  articulate? 
We  can  make  it  articulate  by  doing  every- 
thing we  can  to  create  a  tougher  moral  fiber 
and  a  stronger  moral  defense  in  this  countr7. 
To  do  that  I  believe  the  Republican  Par^ 
must  do  everything  it  can  to — 

(1)  Maintain  the  integrity  of  o\ir  economic 
front. 

(2)  To  remove  the  old  controls  which 
serve  to  urake  our  industrial  machine. 

(3)  To  create  a  sounder  fiscal  policy. 

(4)  To  impose  rigid  economy  in  nondefense 
expenditures. 

(5)  To  see  to  it  that  new  private  capital  Is 
Invested  in  new  defense  plants  and  equip- 
ment. 

(6)  To  revise  our  tax  structure. 

(7)  To  effect  a  regeneration  spiritually  and 
a  rearmament  morally. 

(8)  To  create  a  noncombatant  vocational 
force,  both  industrially  and  agriculturally. 

(9)  To  create  a  reserve  of  technicians  suit- 
able for  transfer  to  peaceful  occupations, 
such  as  radio,  etc. 

(10)  To  effect  a  house  cleaning  and  a  re- 
generation in  our  educational  Ideas — a  reas- 
sertion  of  American  beliefs. 

(11)  To  replace  the  doctrine  of  what  our 
way  of  life  owes  the  people  with  a  reassertlon 
of  the  doctrine  of  what  the  people  owe  to  our 
way  of  life. 

(12)  To  Insure  the  safety  of  our  hemisphere 
by  making  certain  that  the  Panama  Canal  is 
open  for  the  transfer  of  the  United  States 
Fleet. 

( 13 )  To  Insxore  the  safety  of  our  hemisphere 
by  making  certain  that  no  aggressor  from 
abroad  has  bases  In  this  hemisphere  from 
which  to  operate. 

(14)  To  demand  a  cancelation  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  so  that  we  may  use  the 
Panama  Canal  as  a  tremendous  economic 
weapon. 

(15)  To  utilize  our  natural  fortifications  to 
the  utmost. 

(16)  To  fortify  and  control  our  Island  bases, 

(17)  To  see  to  it  that  the  Panania  Canal 
defense  areas  are  inviolate. 

(18)  To  demand  to  know  what  we  are  plan- 
ning to  defend  or  what  the  plan  of  defense  is. 

(19)  To  coordinate  our  defense  forces, 
through  a  single  unified  command. 

(20)  To  organize  the  air  arm  as  a  >epar»t« 
unit  oi  that  command. 


/ 


(21)  Tb  encourage  some  long-range  plan- 
ning— planning  which  in  turn  will  encoivage 
the  development  of  American  initiative  and 
invention,  the  creative  genius  of  Amolca — 
so  that  we  can  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
war  of  1940  with  tho  weapons  of  1940  and 
1950. 

Fellow  Republicans,  I  believe  that  a  large 
proportion  of  our  difficulties  in  recent  years 
have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  we  "let  George 
do  it."  The  people  have  sometimes  aban- 
doned their  rights  of  franchise  and  petition 
and  have  frequently  delegated  all  of  their  re- 
sponsibility to  their  elected  representatives. 

It  \B  necessary  that  civic  responsibility  be 
delegated  to  elected  lepresentallves.  but  it  is 
equally  necessary  that  the  folks  back  home 
realize  their  responsibilities.  As  long  as  peo- 
ple at  the  crossroads  (Jl  over  America  are  con- 
scious of  these  responKlbilltlee  and  obligations, 
we  will  have  a  safeguard  for  the  preeervatlon 
of  the  great  American  values. 

These  are  historic  da3r8.  It  Is  vital  that 
our  citizens  maintain  their  mental  poise  and 
that  they  think  cleaily.  So  long  as  they  do 
so,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  not 
be  stampeded  by  hysteria,  whether  it  be  on 
matters  of  foreign  pcdlcy  or  domestic 
economy. 

The  men  In  Washington  are  the  servants  ot 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Those  citi- 
zens must  remain  tlie  masters  rather  than 
the  servants  of  government. 

There  is  a  great  crying  need  for  maintain- 
ing a  healthy  minority  party  in  Congress  and 
a  great  articulate  minority  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  founding  fathers,  in  thetr  farsighted 
wisdom,  saw  the  need  for  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances,  so  that  no  man  could  become 
too  strong  and  no  party  could  become  too 
powerful.  They  foresaw  the  need  for  a 
healthy  minority  group  curbing  the  growth 
of  one  set  of  Ideas  which  represented  only  one 
^  party — the  majority  party.  They  foresaw  that 
any  one  philosophy  of  government  adminis- 
tered largely  under  the  direction  of  one  party 
needed  to  be  tempered  by  the  constructive 
criticisms  and  the  vigilance  of  a  minority 
party.  They  foresaw  that  legislation  dictated 
by  the  beliefs  of  the  majority  must  be  forged 
in  the  fires  of  minority  discussions  so  that 
possible  flavre  might  be  exposed. 

They  knew  that  when  a  healthy  minority 
became  sickly,  free  gc  vernmeut  hangs  in  the 
balance.  They  knew  that  when  a  majority 
party  becomes  all  powerful  and  a  minority 
party  becomes  hopelessly  weak,  then  the  ma- 
jority party  can  rule  the  people  with  a 
despotic   iron   hand. 

The  will  of  tl^gfjnajority  must  always  pre- 
vail, but  It  must'bfe  a  will  which  has  met  the 
challenging  consideration  of  an  intelligent, 
active  minority.  | 

The  folks  back  home  may  sometimes  dis- 
agree with  the  views  of  the  minority  party. 
That  Is  only  fair.  It  is  important,  but  it  is 
not  nearly  as  important  as  whether  or  not 
the  people  back  home  respect  the  minority 
party. 

I  do  not  believe  In  a  minority  party  which 
blindly  attacks  everything  the  majority  party 
presents.  Nor  do  I  believe  In  a  majority 
party  which  blindly  subscribes  to  everything 
Its  leaders  demand. 

I  believe  In  a  minority  party  which  is  not 
blindly  partisan — a  party  which  wiU  support 
all  good  legislation  regardless  of  where  it 
originates.  I  believe,  however,  that  on  the 
minority  party  rests  the  serious  obligation 
of  scrutinizing  all  legislation  carefully  and 
conscientiously.  \  I  lielieve  It  Is  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  minority  party,  when  it  cannot 
agree  with  administration  measures  (as  was 
the  case  in  the  Supi-eme  Court  packing  at- 
tempt), to  raise  its  voice  lustily  in  an  effort 
to  win  converts  to  a  Just  cause — to  fight  a 
fierce  battle  for  what  it  believes  to  be  right — 
to  bring  Its  issue  to  the  great  bar  of  public 
opinion  so  that  the  American  people  may  be 
Informed  and  add  their  voices  to  the  dis- 
cussion. I 


The  minority  party  Is  tremendously  Im- 
portant in  our  system  of  govemnoent.  It 
must  be  respected  and  its  opinions  must 
have  consideration  so  that  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  will  continue  to  work — 
so  that  there  will  be  no  one-party  rule  In 
America. 

We  must  not  forget  that  in  other  lands 
the  Ideals  of  democracies  and  the  hopes  of 
republics  died  when  minority  parties  were 
crushed  and  government  was  taken  over  by 
one-party  rule  and  one-man  leadership.  That 
this  shall  never  happen  in  America,  we  must 
keep  forever  burning  the  fiame  of  a  minority 
party  perpetually  crusading  lor  those  things 
it  believes  to  be  right  and  perpetually  fight- 
ing those  things  It  believes  to  be  wrong. 

There  mxist  be  a  rebirth  of  a  spirit  of 
unity  In  the  United  States.  We  have  seen 
other  lands  go  down  to  defeat  before  the 
fierce  onslaught  of  totalitarianism.  We  know 
that  they  failed  to  witlistand  the  onslaught 
because  they  had  been  torn  apart  by  class 
hatreds  and  philosophies  which  fall  to  find 
a  common  ground  In  their  common  need. 

The  theme  of  this  talk  this  evening  has 
been  the  existence  of  sxxsh  a  need  and  the 
fact  that  we  must  meet  It  in  a  spirit  of  sacri- 
fice and  a  spirit  of  conviction — sacrifice  and 
conviction  similar  to  those  which  made  your 
pioneer  forebears  great. 

I  believe  that  in  these  crucial  times  It  is 
Imperative  that  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  recognize  fully  and  com- 
pletely their  obligation  to  their  country  by 
keeping  the  legislature  of  the  Nation  intact; 
by  seeing  that  the  powers  of  Congress  are 
not  given  away,  or  sniped  away  by  the  Exec- 
utive; by  seeing  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  functions  fully  and  completely 
as  an  independent  branch  of  government. 

All  agree  that  we  should  travel  the  high- 
way of  unity  which  will  make  America  strong 
morally,  physically,  and  ^Irltually,  which 
will  make  America  strong  economically.  In- 
dustrially, and  defensively.  In  this  direction 
we  agree  on  the  purpose  and  the  objective, 
though  we  may  disagree  on  the  manner  and 
the  means  of  accomplishing  the  objective. 

We  cannot  agree  to  unity  by  compromising 
with  folks  in  their  application  of  ways  and 
means  which  may  lead  this  country  danger- 
oiuly  down  the  highway  toward  war  or  to- 
ward a  totalitarian  state. 

Therefore,  It  is  Imperative  that  thoae  of 
us  who  are  not  of  the  majority  party  follow 
a  course  of  getting  rid  of  our  petty  differences, 
forgetting  the  intraparty  strife,  closing  our 
ranks  under  leadership  that  will  see  to  It 
that  effective  meastires  and  efforts  are  put 
into  effect,  so  that  the  party  can  grow  strong 
and  accomplish  Its  mission. 

A  great  leader  once  said,  "He  only  it  fit  to 
command  who  has  learned  to  serve."  It 
must  be  cur  obligation — our  sacred  obliga- 
tion— to  serve  as  a  vigilant  minority.  In 
that  high  hope,  my  friends,  I  conclude. 


Tke  Libraiy  of  Confrett 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday,  January  31,  1941 


KDITCMIIAL  FROM  THE  BIRMINGHAM 

NEWS 


Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President,  I  have  here 
an  editorial  from  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 


News  under  date  of  January  18,  1941.  the 
caption  of  which  is,  "Service  for  Ameri- 
cans." The  editorial  tells  cf  tlie  fine 
service  that  is  being  rendered  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  not  only  to  Mem- 
bers cf  Congress  and  other  governmen- 
tal officials  but  to  the  people  as  a  whole. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccmd. 
as  follcws: 

[From  the  Birmingham  News  of  January  it, 

l»4l| 

Slavics  roB  AansiCAifs 

This  is  a  most  unusual  editorial.  It  to 
being  published  with  the  full  understanding 
that  no  one  will  fully  read  it. 

An  ordinary  citizen  of  Birmingham.  ]ust 
another  American  like  all  of  us.  wrote  the 
Library  of  Oongress  and  asked  for  informa- 
tion about  a  certain  writer  and  his  iKXdc*. 
This  citizen  did  not  call  upon  any  ConcTses 
man  or  any  Senator:  he  used  no  infiuence — 
he  simply  \iTote  as  an  American  and  asked 
his  Oovemment  to  help  him  if  possible. 

The  reply  he  received  Lb  {ffinted  below. 
While  it  will  not  be  read  In  aU  its  deUils, 
certainly  It  will  Indicate  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  American  citiaen  and  his  Oovem- 
ment: it  will  tell  how  the  American  Oovem- 
ment is  truly  the  servant  of  the  American 
people. 

Deai  Sot:  Tour  letter  of  January  S.  IMl. 
has  been  referred  to  the  Division  of  Bibliog- 
raphy for  attention  and  report. 

The  first  American  edition  of  Roualeyn 
Oordon-Cummlng's  Five  Years  of  a  Hunter^ 
Life  In  the  Par  Interior  of  South  Africa  was 
published  by  Harper  *  Bros,  in  New  York  in 
1850.  2  volumes,  unillustrated.  This  edition 
is  In  the  rare  book  collection  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  The  Library  of  Congress  bai 
several  other  American  and  English  editions. 
By  checking  the  Union  Catalog  of  large 
American  libraries,  we  find  reference  to  the 
following  editions: 

AKBUCAM 

Gordon-Cummlng,  Roualeyn.  Five  Tears  at 
a  Hunter's  Life  In  the  Far  Interior  of  South 
Africa  New  York,  Harper  A  Bros.,  1860;  S 
volumes;  Library  of  Congress. 

Harper,  1851;  2  volumes.  Illustrated,  title 
page.     New  York  Public  Library, 

Harper,  1851-52,  2  volumes;  Harper.  1856, 

2  volumes  (1  entry):  Harper,  1800,  2  volumes. 
Princeton  University  Library. 

Harper.  1871-74;  2  voliimes.  Library  of 
Congress. 

A  Hunter's  Life  Amoxig  Lions,  Elephants, 
and  Other  Wild  Animals  of  South  Africa. 
New  York,  Derby  &  Jackson;  Cincinnati,  H.  W. 
Derby  A  Co.,  1857,  2  volumes  in  1,  frontis- 
piece, plates.    New  York  Public  Library. 

Hew  YoriK,  Derby  *  Jackson.  1868. 2  vohimei 
in  1.    Boston  Public  Library. 

Oordon-Cumming,  Roualeyn.  The  Lion 
Hunter,  edited  by  Horace  Kephari.  New 
York,  Outing  Publishing  Co..  1915;  378  pages. 
Illustrated,  lining  papers.  (Outing  adventure 
Ubrary.)  Selections  from  1860  edition.  Library 
of  Congress. 

New  York.  Outing  Publishing  Co.,  1916: 
878  pages.    Library  of  Congress. 

SNCUSB 

Five  Years  of  a  Hunter's  Life  In  the  Far 
Interior  of  South  Africa.  London.  J.  Murray, 
1850;  2  volumes,  frontispiece,  plates  (second 
edition).  Library  of  Congress.  (The  first 
edition,  1850.  does  not  seem  to  be  available 
in  America.)  Third  edition.  London,  J.  Mur- 
ray, 1851;  2  volumes,  frontispiece,  plstee. 
New  York  Public  Library — Astor  collection. 

The  Lion  Hunter  cf  South  Africa.  Revised 
and  condensed.  London,  1866.  British  Mu- 
seimi. 

Five  Years'  Hunting  Adventures  in  Booth 
America.  Ccmpiete  popular  edition.  Lon- 
don, Simpkin.  Marshall  a  Co.;  Glasgow,  T.  D. 
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llonaon.  1892.  349  pages,  illustrated.    Johiu 
Bopkina  Uolveralty  Library. 
rmofCH 

La  Vie  au  Desert.  Paris.  If.  Levy  Frerea. 
1800.  3  Tolumea  In  1:  New  York  Public  U- 
ttrary.  Library  of  Congress. 

Nouvelle  edition,  published  par  Alexandre 
Dumas.  Paris.  M.  Levy  Preres.  1869.  2  vol- 
umes (Oeuvres  completes  d'Alexandre  Du- 
mas); New  York  Public  Library,  Library  of 
Congress. 

Nouvelle  edition.  1886-87.  2  volxunes.  Bos- 
ton Public  Library. 

We  also  find  in  our  union  catalog  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

Oordon-Cumming,  Roualeyn  George.  De- 
scriptive Catalog  of  Hunting  Trophies.  Native 
Arms,  and  Costumes  from  the  Par  Interior 
at  South  Africa.  Edinburgh.  W.  Bxirness. 
1850.  32  pages.  New  York  Public  Library. 

In  addition,  we  note  the  foUowing  bio- 
graphical references: 

Obituary  memoirs  (March  24).  The  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  and  Historical  Review, 
May  1806.  n.  s..  volume  220:  758-759. 

Stephens.  H.  Morse.  Roiuleyn  George 
Oordon-Cumming  (1820-1866).  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography.  London.  Smith, 
■der  *  Co..  1888.  volume  13.  pages  298-299. 

Critical  and  biographical  material  may  also 
be  found  in  the  following  periodicals: 

Blackwood's  magazine,  volume  68:  231; 
Chambers'  Edinbiu^  Jovirnal.  volume  14:  72; 
Colbvim's  new  monthly  magazine,  volume  89 : 
804:  De  Bow's  commercial  review,  volume  9: 
604;  Electric  magazine,  volume  22:  25;  Electric 
Review,  volume  92:  476;  International  maga- 
ilne,  volume  1 :  218;  North  American  Review, 
▼olume  71:  359;  Quarterly  Review,  volume 
88:  1. 

For  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 
Very  truly  yours. 

PLOBBMCB  8.  HkLLMAK. 

Chief  Bibliographer. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  all  agencies  of 
all  governmental  units  in  this  country  were 
M  thorough  and  as  conscientious  in  their 
■ervlce  as  the  Library  of  Congress  was  In  this 
Instance.  But  there  is  this  Impressive  dem- 
onstration of  a  willingness  to  serve.  And  at 
least  one  Birmingham  taxpayer  does  not  need 
to  be  convinced  that  some  of  his  taxes  go  to 
»  useful  puzpose. 


WUck  Front  Shall  We  Man? 


EXTENSION  OF  REliAARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

or  NnaasKA 
m  IBS  SESATt  OP  THI  XTMITSD  STATES 


Friday,  January  31.  1941 


ARTICLI  BT  RICHARD  L.  NIUBKROER 


lir.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Ut.  Richard  L.  Neuberger  entitled 
•*Whlch  Front  ShaU  We  Man?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscors, 
M  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Prograwlv  of  January  18,  IMl) 

Wxicx  PaoMT  Shall  Ws  MakY 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

ItM  war  in  Burope  taaclnatea  us.  We  are 
Inmllmd  by  tt  as  a  bird  U  by  a  serpent. 
At  a  result  we  are  Ukely  to  overlook  an  im- 


portant line  of  defense  right  here  at  home. 
That  defense  line  Is  the  conservation  and 
wise  development  of  America's  natural  re- 
sources. 

A  cent\iry  from  now  historians  are  likely 
to  record  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  as 
the  outstanding  accompUsHment  of  the  New 
Deal.  There  the  Government  has  demon- 
strated that  by  cooperative  effort  it  can  raise 
the  living  standards  of  an  entire  region. 
Dams  have  been  built,  power  generated,  floods 
prevented,  erosion  checked,  farms  fertilized, 
hills  reforested. 

Once  a  proposal  was  made  for  regional 
authorities  all  over  the  Ifation  patterned  after 
the  TVA.  What  happened  to  that  proposal? 
Has  the  war  obscured  it?  America  will  suffer 
If  we  permit  disaster  in  Europe  and  Asia 
to  divert  our  attention  from  disaster  at  home. 
No  matter  what  happens  in  Loudon  or  Berlin 
or  along  the  Suez  Canal,  rivers  rise  and  low- 
lands are  flooded  and  rich  soil  is  washed  away 
to  the  sea. 

THSn    GOVZBNMKNT    BX7REAUS    BOSS    ONZ    KIVZB 
DXVELOPMENT 

Hand  in  hand  with  rearmament  and  our 
program  of  national  defense  must  go  a  de- 
fense of  our  natxiral  resources.  President 
Roosevelt  wired  the  Reclamation  Congress  in 
the  autimin  that  the  wise  use  of  our  land  and 
rivers  was  a  part  of  defense.  That  sentiment 
must  be  translated  into  action.  Where  are 
the  regional  T.  V.  A.  developments?  Why 
have  they  not  been  pressed? 

There  is  one  region  in  America  naturally 
suited  to  an  authority  like  T.  V.  A.  This  is 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
greatest  structure  ever  constructed  by  man, 
is  nearly  finished.  It  Is  being  erected  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  At  Bonneville  Dam 
Jurisdiction  is  divided  between  two  agencies. 
The  Army  engineers  produce  the  power,  and 
the  Bonneville  Power  Authority  sells  It. 

Why  three  Government  bureaus  on  one 
river?  The  Col\mabia  River  system  is  all  part 
of  one  waterway.  Every  function  on  It  is 
Intertwined  with  other  functions — naviga- 
tion, flood-control,  reclamation,  power,  irri- 
gation, flsherles.  soil  conservation.  There 
should  be  only  one  Government  agency  in 
charge  of  this  program,  and  that  agency 
should  be  a  Columbia  Basin  Authority.  On 
his  recent  visit  to  the  Northwest.  Senator 
Gxoacz  W.  Noaais  recognized  this  fact. 

THIS  CZNZSATION  OWXS  AN  EXPLANATION  TO  THS 
NXZT 

David  Cushman  Coyle  once  dedicated  a 
book  "to  the  next  generation,  to  whom  this 
generation  owes  an  explanation."  We  must 
not  make  the  explanation  any  more  dilDcult 
than  it  already  is.  Some  of  our  modern  To- 
ries talk  about  the  debt  we  are  going  to  sad- 
dle on  the  next  generation.  What  do  they 
think  about  leaving  the  next  generation 
gaunt  forests,  crumbling  hillsides,  dried-up 
fields  and  orchards,  eroded  plains? 

In  Harper's  Magazine.  George  R.  Leighton 
once  pointed  out  an  unforgettable  truth :  "We 
have  nothing  but  the  earth;  at  last  there  is 
always  a  shore  where  the  restless  and  disin- 
herited must  halt."  From  the  earth  must 
come  the  food  we  eat.  the  wood  for  houses 
and  barracks,  the  metal  for  machinery  and 
submarines,  the  cotton  for  clothes  and  ex- 
plosives. Evenrthing  that  we  accomplish.  In 
war  or  in  peace,  is  dependent  on  the  earth. 

So  conservation  of  the  soil  and  our  other 
resources  is  not  something  to  be  shoved  on  a 
sheU  until  Hitler  is  defeated.  It  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  our  rearmament.  If  we 
fix  our  gase  on  Sues  and  forget  the  crum- 
bling gullies  and  madcap  rivers  at  home,  we 
may  lose  everything.  Natural  resources  are 
at  the  foundation  of  much  of  the  progress  of 
the  United  StatM.  We  owe  more  to  our  for- 
ests and  valleys  and  waterways  than  we  do  to 
military  conquest. 

TRx  ostrx  n  sQuatxtT  w  to  rm 

AMXRITAN  raOPLX 

Consider  the  far  West.  Today,  a  centtiry 
and  a  third  after  Lewu  and  Clark  trekked 


across  the  continent,  nearly  half  of  all  the 
land  in  the  Western  States  is  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  is  the  vast  public 
domain.  It  is  part  of  the  Nation's  heritage. 
Two  policies  can  be  followed  with  this  huge 
area,  an  area  far  larger  than  the  Poland  over 
which  the  preSe^t  war  began. 

The  public  domain  can  be  cut  loose  under 
a  policy  of  rugged  individualism.  It  can  be 
grazed  bare,  until  the  anchoring  grass  is  gone 
and  the  topsoll  starts  to  blow.  Oil  companies 
can  be  permitted  to  drill  Indiscriminately. 
Lumber  mills  can  hack  and  hew  at  the  na- 
tional forests.  Rivers  can  be  sluiced  off  here 
and  there.  Helter-skelter  exploitation  can  be 
allowed. 

Or  we  can  allow  only  enough  trees  to  be 
cut  down  to  keep  the  forests  in  balance.  In 
other  words,  trees  must  be  left  behind  to 
provide  for  seeding  and  reforestation  and  to 
maintain  forests  for  the  future.  Rivers  can 
be  dammed  and  their  overflow  diverted  onto 
thirsty  acres  which  need  irrigation.  New 
agricultural  areas  can  be  opened  up.  Mining, 
grazing,  and  drilling  can  be  rigidly  controlled. 
Hydroelectricity  can  be  used  to  pump  recla- 
mation canals  that  will  create  orchards  and 
fields  where  now  only  sagebrush  grows. 

It  iB  up  to  the  American  people  what  they 
want.  They  can  gaze  at  Europe  and  Asia  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  else  and  leave  the  front 
line  at  home  unmanned.  And  the  rivers  will 
lap  over  their  banks,  and  soil  will  wash  to  the 
sea.  and  the  forests  will  come  down  in  a 
great  wave,  and  the  grazing  lands  will  be 
gnawed  and  chewed  away.  But  that  Is  not 
what  the  American  people  want.  They  want 
to  protect  the  land  that  is  America. 
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Distribation  of  Food  in  Invaded 
Countries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NTW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  January  31.  1941 


EDITORLAL   BY    CLAIRE    CLARK    KNIGHT 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  by  Claire  Clark  Knight 
in  the  Balnbridge  (N.  Y.)  News: 

[From  the  Balnbridge  (N.  Y.)  News] 

CmUZATION  HAS  AN  OBUQATION 

Despite  the  problem  of  the  possibility  of 
the  Nazis  continuing  their  dishonorable  con- 
duct in  preventing  food  to  reach  the  people 
of  the  Invaded  countries,  civilization  has  the 
obligation  to  try  to  help  these  people.  Her- 
bert Hoover,  honorary  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Food  for  the  Five  Small 
Democracies,  is  ra  sing  a  voice  in  their  behalf. 

Yet  this  organization  knows  as  well  as  the 
British  and  American  Governments  that  Ger- 
many has  systematically  looted  her  conquered 
territories  of  food  and  supplies.  It  knows 
that  the  blockade  is  England's  most  deadly 
weapon,  and  that  weakening  of  the  blockade 
would  weaken  Great  Britain's  ultimate  power 
to  destroy  Nasi  tyranny. 

Commenting  on  sending  food  to  the  suffer- 
ing, the  New  York  'Hmes  says  editorially  that 
Mr.  Hoover  "can  point  to  the  safeguards  with 
which  he  has  svirrounded  his  proposals — safe- 
guards resting  not  on  German  good  faith,  but 
on  German  performance.  The  distribution  of 
food  would  be  strictly  in  the  hands  of  a  neu- 


tral agency  as  It  was  in  Belgium  during  the 
whole  of  the  World  War.  No  more  than  2 
weeks'  supply  of  Imported  food  would  be  per- 
mitted inside  any  occupied  country  at  any 
time.  If  any  of  this  food  should  be  diverted 
to  German  uses,  or  if  Germany  should  resume 
looting  of  the  occupied  lands,  the  shipments 
from  America  would  stop;  and  Germany 
would  be  branded  finally  and  conclusively,  in 
the  minds  of  the  conquered  peoples  them- 
selves, as  the  sole  cause  of  the  misery  that 
would  ensue. 

"It  may  be  important,"  continues  the 
Times,  "in  the  wlnnin?  of  the  war  and  in  the 
rebuilding  of  democrncy.  that  responsibility 
should  thus  be  piimM  unmistakably  onto 
Germany." 

Can  himian  sympathy  and  realities  of  the 
British  blockade  be  co:Telated  so  as  to  benefit 
starving,  helpless  people?  It  would  seem  that 
htunan  intelllgenc<e  could  find  a  way. 


The  Truth  About  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vntciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday,  January  31,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  entitled  "The  Truth 
About  Defense." 

I  am  one  who  bi^lieves  the  American 
people  should  have  the  basic  information 
with  respect  to  the  progress  of  our  de- 
fense program. 

There  being  no  olijection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times] 

THE  THUTH    ABOUT   DEFEMSX 

The  American  people  need  to  be  Informed 
frankly  concerning  tbe  progress  or  lack  of 
progress  of  the  defem«  program.  They  need 
this  information  for  the  sake  of  the  program 
Itself.  Only  through  knowledge  of  where  the 
gaps  and  bottleneck}  and  snags  exist  can 
their  ftill  efforts  and  cooperation  be  enlisted 
to  end  them. 

The  coxintry  is  not  today  getting  a  full 
and  clear  picture  of  our  defense  progress. 
What  it  is  getting  Is  secrecy  broken  by  some 
optimistic  statements  and  some  warnings 
not  to  expect  too  n:uch.  At  a  few  points 
the  veil  is  lifted,  whle  at  others  efforts  are 
being  made  toward  tstill  stricter  censorship 
of  the  news. 

In  certain  directions  secrecy  is  obviously 
needed.  No  one  would  expect  or  want  our 
forces  to  make  known  the  details  of  an  ad- 
vanced bomb  sight  or  mine  or  airplane  de- 
tector. And  it  is  not  always  easy  to  draw 
the  line  between  what  should  be  secret  and 
what  public.  It  may  be.  for  example,  that 
it  is  undesirable  to  niveal  exactly  how  many 
airplanes  we  have  of  each  type  on  band  or 
being  currently  deIl^ered.  A  balance  must 
be  achieved  between  the  knowldge  which 
one's  own  people  oug  it  to  have  for  their  own 
guidance  and  knowlsdge  potentially  useful 
to  a  possible  enemy,  which  that  enemy's 
•gents  have  presumably  not  been  able  to 
obtain  for  themselves. 

The  mistake  most  fi-equently  made  by  mili- 
tary organlaatlons,  however,  Is  not  to  glva 


the  enemy  too  much  information  but  to  keep 
their  own  people  too  much  in  the  dark. 
The  military  mind  seldom  has  great  respect 
for  lay  opinion;  it  believes  that  public  "in- 
terference" is  a  necessary  nuisance  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  But 
the  history  of  warfare  shows  time  and  time 
again  occasions  when  public  opinion  forced 
reforms  on  the  military  mind  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  made  too  late  or  not 
at  all. 

In  the  World  War  it  was  the  campaign  in 
the  Northcliffe  press  that  led  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  munitions  supply  and  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  quantities  of  high- 
explosive  shells.  The  same  campaign  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  the  Coalition 
Ministry,  The  Northcliffe  press  must  also 
be  given  substantial  credit  for  its  insistence 
on  the  importance  of  airplane  production 
at  that  time.  Yet  Northcliffe  had  to  fight 
the  official  censors,  who  would  not  allow  him 
to  print  the  stories  his  newspapers  were 
receiving  from  the  front  on  the  ammunition 
shortage  of  the  British  forces  there.  In  the 
present  war,  unfortunately,  there  was  no 
Northcliffe  in  France;  the  French  people  had 
implicit  faith  in  their  military  leaders  and 
in  the  strength  of  their  defenses;  but  the 
French  military  leaders  were  too  wedded  to 
outmoded  methods  of  warfare  to  provide  the 
necessary  tanks  and  airplanes  or  even  to  agi- 
tate for  them  with  sufficient  vigor.  If  the 
real  facts  had  been  known  to  the  French 
public,  reforms  might  have  been  forced  In 
time. 

As  long  as  this  country  remains  even  In 
a  technical  state  of  peace,  certainly  its  course 
regarding  the  publicity  to  be  given  to  de- 
fense progress  is  reasonably  clear.  It  ought 
to  publish  at  regular  intervals,  probably  each 
month,  fairly  comprehensive  statements  of 
the  progress  of  the  defense  program.  When 
new  ships  are  commissioned,  the  country 
should  learn  of  them.  There  should  be  a 
monthly  statement  of  our  military  airplane 
production,  with  at  least  enough  analysis  to 
be  meanlngfxil.  Actual  combat  planes,  for 
example,  should  be  separated  from  mere 
training  planes;  perhaps  bombers  should  be 
differentiated  from  pursuit  planes.  There 
should  certainly  be  no  effort  to  suppress  at 
one  point  information  that  has  already  t>een 
made  public  at  another.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  know  what  their  country 
has  to  fight  with.  If  the  country  is  strong. 
It  does  little  harm  for  a  potential  enemy  to 
know  it.  If  the  country  Is  weak  at  some 
point,  the  authorities  will  naturally  en- 
deavor to  conceal  this  weakness.  But  the 
worst  thing  that  could  possibly  happen  would 
be  to  conceal  this  weakness  from  their  own 
people  while  falling  to  conceal  It  from  an 
enemy.  If  the  public  knows  where  ova  weak- 
nesses are.  It  can  be  counted  on  to  throw 
its  energies  into  ending  them. 


The  Ooakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  UMBERTSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THI  BOUSX  OF  RSPRESENTATTVI8 


Friday,  January  31, 1941 


Mr.  LAMBERT80N.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Em^d's  battleship  bearing  Lord  Hall- 
fax,  coming  up  the  Chesapeake,  dodged 
Fort  McHenry. 

The  lease-lend  bill  wlQ  darken  demo- 
eratlo  sklet  here  to  redden  them  over 
there. 


Democracy  in  Europe  Is  much  more 
precious  than  democracy  here  to  the 
interventionists. 

In  the  age  of  jazz  patriots,  a  Congress- 
man is  a  man  who  gives  your  life  for  his 
country. 

The  "war  deal"  Intends  to  blind  with 
powder  and  blood  the  common  people  to 
the  failures  of  the  New  Deal. 

We  went  the  second  mile  to  the  outer 
front  gate  to  welcome  the  lord  to  the 
arsenal  of  democracy — then  promised 
him  everything  we  have  and  thanked  him 
for  rescuing  us. 

In  the  annual  message,  opposition  was 
expressed  to  "clipping  the  eagle's  wings 
to  feather  anyone's  nest."  After  4  weeks 
we  cannot  figure  it  out.  because  all  the 
warmongers  are  on  Franklin's  side. 

Also,  something  was  said  about  the 
soft-hearted  and  the  soft-headed.  The 
isolationists,  of  course,  are  the  former,  but 
the  latter  must  be  those  who  think  we  and 
England  can  invade  the  Continent. 

A  modern  Caesar's  pledge:  I  pledge 
allegiance  to  the  flag  and  the  deficit  for 
which  It  stands;  one  'amily,  indispensa- 
ble, with  captaincies  and  divorces  for 
all. — Anon. 


Federal  Guaranty  of  Life-InsuraBM 
Policies  Up  to  $5,000 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 


Friday,  January  31, 1941 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  fall  of  1940,  I  announced  that  when 
Congress  met  January  3, 1941, 1  expected 
to  introduce  a  bill  providing  for  Federal 
guaranty  of  life-insurance  policies  up  to 
the  amount  of  $5,000.  The  bill  is  now 
being  drawn  and  is  expected  to  be  ready 
for  introduction  in  a  short  time.  There 
are  many  problems  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  this  matter  and  which 
are  being  given  serious  consideration  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  the  bill. 

It  will  be  along  the  lines  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  for  the 
commercial  banks.  The  banks  pay  a 
very  low  fee  to  the  insurance  corpora- 
tion to  guarantee  each  deposit  up  to 
$5,000  In  amount.  The  fee  that  would 
have  to  be  paid  by  an  insurance  company 
under  the  plan  now  being  considered 
will  be  60  small  that  no  insurance  com- 
pany will  likely  object  to  the  plan  be- 
cause of  the  expense  involved. 

The  repre.'ientatives  of  the  very  largo 
companies  will  probably  object  to  tho   ~ 
plan  because  they  now  have  such  an  ad- 
vantage over  their  smaller  oompetlton 
by  reason  of  their  slBe. 

The  adoption  of  the  plan  will  not  only  . 
give  protection  to  the  policyholders  in  all 
the  companies  that  are  acceptable  to  the 
proposed  insurance  corporation  but  it 
will  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther undue  ooncentratlon  of  Insurance 
reserves  in  a  few  banks  in  one  dty. 
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Fifty-nice  and  six-tenths  percent  of  all 
tbe  life-insurance  policy  reserves  in  the 
United  States  are  within  a  10-mile  radius 
at  this  time. 

I  am  receiving  suggestions  daily  which 
I  appreciate  and  which  are  being  given 
careful  consideration. 


World  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

or  rLOBIDA 

DT  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  January  31.  1941 


LITTER  PROU  GEORGE  WALSH.  OP  THE 
WORLD  WAR  VETERANS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  MERCHANT  MARINE 


Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  permission  granted, 
I  insert  a  letter  written  by  George  Walsh, 
national  vice  commander  and  chairman 
legislative  committee.  World  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine,  as  follows: 

jANTTAaT    6.    1941. 

DiAi  Concsbmman:  During  tbe  World  War 
tbe  American  merchant  marine  was  a  me- 
dliim  of  contact  for  the  fighting  forces  of 
the  A.  I.  P.  who  were  at  least  3.000  miles 
from  their  base.  The  merchant  marine  ran 
the  much-needed  troops  and  tonnage,  rifles, 
ammunition,  planes,  food,  clothing,  medical 
and  other  supplies  across  mine-filled  and  U- 
boat-lnfested  Atlantic  Ocean.  These  boys, 
for  a  great  number  were  only  boys,  gave  their 
all  In  answer  to  the  call  of  their  President. 
Woodrow  Wilson.  Some  gave  In  the  loss  of 
their  lives,  others  suffered  mental  and  physi- 
cal tortures,  while  others  lost  their  personal 
belongings.  Their  lot  was  that  part  of  a  war 
r^sk  whose  men.  ships,  and  property  In  casu- 
alties outnumber  the  men,  ships,  and  prop- 
erty loaaes  of  the  United  States  Navy.  They 
were  the  men  who  manned  the  many  Ameri- 
can ships  that  were  sent  to  Davy  Jones'  locker 
because  U-boats  maintained  a  certain  livell- 
neoB  on  the  high  seas.  They  were  the  men 
who.  because  of  a  torpedo  finding  its  mark, 

^tlsually  in  the  boiler  or  engine  rooms  of  the 
ships,  were  boiled  alive  by  steam  from  ex- 
ploded boilers  and  ruptured  pipe  lines. 
They  were  the  survivors  of  sinking  ships  in 
the  mldocean  whom  crews  of  German  sub- 
marines failed  to  aid.  They  were  the  men 
aboard  ships  whose  fighting  defense  was  a 
naval  gun  crew  that  did  their  level  best  to 
fl^t  off  an  attack  with  guns  located  on  the 
fore  and  aft  of  the  ship  main  deck.  Many 
times  these  guns  were  under  the  firing  range 
of  the  guns  of  the  U-boats.  Some  of  the 
ahlpa  did  not  even  have  a  gun  for  protection. 
Sometimes  they  ran  the  gantlet  through  the 
submarine  cone  and  had  protection  of  a  con- 
voy. These  sea  veterans  were  men  who  saw 
dangerous  war  service  without  an  even  chance 
to  fight  back.  And  today  these  veteran  mar- 
iners would  not  hesitate  to  give  their  all 
in.  should  their  country  be  In  need  of 
their  services. 

Tbe  Congress  has  failed  during  all  these 
years  to  properly  and  adequately  recognize 
these  veterans  of  the  United  States  merchant 
marine  who  served  so  splendidly  dtulng  the 
World  War  of  1917-18. 
There  is  a  bill  before  the  Congress  that 

■Imply  calls  for  a  Just  recognition  of  the 


valiant  service  of  the  men  of  the  merchant 
marine  by  granting  domiciliary  and  hospital 
care  to  those  veterans  of  the  wartime  mer- 
chant marine  who  find  it  impossible,  as  age 
advances,  to  adequately  or  properly  care  for 
themselves. 

Appreciating  any  interest  you  may  be  able 

to  take  in  this  matter  through   your  own 

Individual   efforts  or   through   arousing   the 

Interest  of  your  colleagues  in  Congress,  I  am. 

Sincerely, 

WoBLD  War  Veterans  of  the 

Untted  States  Merchant  Makinx. 
George  Walsh, 

NatUmal  Vice  Commander  and 
Chairman  Legislative  Committee. 


Veterans'  Facility  in  Maryland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  COLE,  JR. 

or  UARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  January  31.  1941 


Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  purpose  in  asking  for  this  time  is  to 
make  a  short  statement  in  reference  to 
the  construction  of  the  new  veterans' 
facility  in  Maryland  and  comment  briefly 
upon  certain  provisions  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  upon  which  we  have  just 
voted. 

I  was  for  a  number  of  years  most  in- 
terested in  trying  to  bring  about  an 
authorization  for  the  establishment  of  a 
veterans'  facility  in  Maryland,  located  in 
Baltimore  or  vicinity.  It  was  a  great 
accomplishment  for  the  veterans  of 
Maryland  and  their  friends  when  legis- 
lation bringing  this  about  became  law. 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  au- 
thority law,  the  Maryland  delegation  took 
an  active  part  in  the  hearings  before  the 
committee  trying  to  bring  about,  as  early 
as  possible,  the  necessary  appropriation 
to  make  the  new  300-bed  facility  in 
Maryland  a  reality.  In  the  second  de- 
ficiency appropriation  bill  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress,  which  was  passed  during 
the  summer  of  1940,  initial  funds  for  the 
new  hospital  were  supplied.  On  April  18, 
1940.  I  discussed  this  matter  at  some 
length  in  the  House  and  again  on  July 
25,  1940. 1  made  an  additional  statement 
on  the  subject. 

Upon  consultation  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  today,  I  was  advised  that 
the  sum  of  $825,000  has  been  allocated 
definitely  for  the  building  of  a  new  hos- 
pital at  Fort  Howard  in  1941.  The  bill 
before  us  today  carries  an  additional  ap- 
propriation of  $103,000  for  the  comple- 
tion of  construction  at  Port  Howard, 
which  amount  will  become  available  in 
1942.  As  was  stated  during  the  hearings 
on  the  pending  bill  in  the  testimony  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Prank  T.  Hines.  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  on  page  309  of  the 
hearings: 

The  amount  requested  for  Fort  Howard. 
Md..  is  to  supplement  the  funds  currently 
available  in  Public,  668,  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress, approved  June  27.  1940,  in  order  to 
provide  an  adequate  sum  to  accomplish  the 
construction  determined  essential  to  a  com- 
plete operating  plant. 


The  afore-mentloned  appropriation 
brings  the  total  to  $928,000.  and  I  am 
advised  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
that  this  sum  will  complete  the  new  hos- 
pital at  Fort  Howard,  provide  for  the 
construction  of  a  central  heating  plant 
for  the  fort  and  the  remodeling  of  all  of 
the  old  buildings,  thereby  bringing  to 
Maryland  at  the  end  of  this  year,  or  cer- 
tainly in  early  1942,  one  of  the  most  mod- 
em veterans'  facilities  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Members  of 
the  House,  as  they  from  time  to  time 
journey  through  Maryland,  will  make  it 
a  point  to  visit  Fort  Howard.  The  fort 
faces  on  Chesapeake  Bay  and  at  this 
time  has  a  number  of  splendid  buildings 
which  were  formerly  occupied  by  the 
United  States  Army,  but  which  have  been 
made  available  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

The  interest  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  this  problem  is  much  ap- 
preciated. My  comrades,  the  veterans 
of  Maryland  and  vicinity,  their  depend- 
ents and  friends  can  now  look  for- 
ward with  real  satisfaction  and  assur- 
ance to  the  establishment  of  the  splendid 
new  hospital  in  our  State.  It  is  of  par- 
ticular satisfaction  to  me  that  Fort  How- 
ard, located  in  my  home  county,  has  been 
selected  as  the  site. 


Bctrayini:  Our  Country? — National 
Defense  or  C.  I.  0.7 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  January  31.  1941 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  frightened  our  people 
into  believing  that  we  are  dependent  for 
self-preservation  upon  Great  Britain; 
that  unless  we  send  aid  to  her  immedi- 
ately, we  shall  ultimately  either  be  de- 
stroyed or  forced  to  fight  a  long  and 
bloody  war. 

So,  timid,  thoroughly  frightened,  dis- 
mayed, we  sit  back  and  permit  the  ad- 
ministration to  drag  us  into  a  war  for 
which  we  are  in  no  way  prepared.  Then, 
when  the  Congress  appropriates  billions 
of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  the 
administration's  "fifth  column"  deliber- 
ately Interferes  with  preparations  for 
national  defense. 

This  administration  turns  over  to  those 
who  place  before  the  preservation  of  our 
country  the  welfare,  the  prosperity,  the 
financial  gain  of  their  own  groups,  the 
power  which  enables  Sidney  Hillman  and 
those  who  follow  his  belief  to  stop  the 
wheels  of  industry,  upon  which  we  de- 
pend for  national  existence. 

The  administration  has  shown  that  it 
prefers  the  good  will  of  Sidney  Hillman 
and  his  outfit  to  national  defense.  Proof 
of  that  is  found  in  the  morning  press, 
which  states  that  an  order  amounting  to 
$10,298,126  was  denied  to  Henry  Ford,  the 
lowest  bidder,  because  he  will  not  submit 
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to  a  closed  shop;  that  is,  because  he  will 
not  agree  that  American  citizens  cannot 
work  in  his  plant  until  they  have  Joined 
the  C.  I.  O. 

National  defense  or  C.  I.  O.?  President 
Roosevelt  has  made  his  choice.  The  first 
lady,  evidently  speaking  for  herself  and 
the  President,  said  that  the  Government 
can  take  over  Pord.  Perhaps  the  Presi- 
dent intends  to  take  over  Ford  and  give 
the  plant  to  the  Communists,  which,  in 
time  of  need,  would  prove  to  be  the  "fifth 
colunm"  within  our  gates.  Today  the 
same  issue  is  presented  to  Congress. 
Shall  it  be  national  defense  or  the  good 
will  of  the  C.  L  O.? 

Ttoxs  administration  can  no  longer  avoid 
the  issue.  It  must  fish  or  cut  bait.  It 
must  determine  whether  it  will  serve  the 
country  or  the  Communists,  disguised  as 
social  reformers.  It  must  decide  now, 
not  at  some  time  in  the  future,  whether 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  shall  have  the 
materiel  and  the  equipment  to  success- 
fully meet  the  attacks  of  those  the  admin- 
istration has  invited  to  make  war  upon  us. 

I  charge,  upon  my  responsibility  as  a 
Representative,  that  this  administration 
is  deliberately  sabotaging  our  national 
defense.  For  proof.  I  cite  the  fact,  which 
no  one  can  dispute,  that  Government 
orders  for  national  defense,  calling  for 
the  production,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
$26,000,000,  and  a  later  order  of  $20,- 
000,000,  placed  with  the  AUis-Chalmers 
Co.  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  are  not  being 
filled  because  Local  248,  C.  I.  O..  and 
Harold  Christoffel,  who  is  a  Communist, 
has  closed  the  plant.  He  Is  able  to  close 
that  plant  because  the  President  of  the 
United  States  violates  his  constitutional 
oath  of  o£9ce,  in  that  he  refuses  to  pro- 
tect men  who  want  to  work. 

A  similar  situation  occurred  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  where  the  Army  Air  Corps  was  in- 
terested to  the  amount  of  $1,550,000. 

At  Allis-Chalmers  in  Wisconsin,  the 
plant  was  closed  because  the  C.  I.  O. 
would  not  let  A.  F.  of  L.  employees  work. 
At  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  plant  was  closed 
because  the  A.  F.  of  L.  would  not  let  the 
C.  I.  O.  work. 

Giving  aid  and  comfort  to  Hitler  are 
the  strikes  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Elizat)eth, 
N.  J.;  East  Moline,  111.;  Bethlehem.  Fa.; 
Dayton,  Ohio;  Kenosha,  Wis.;  and  many 
other  places. 

This  administration  has  got  to  an- 
swer to  the  American  people  the  ques- 
tion: Are  you  interested  in  national  de- 
fense ozUy  if  it  comes  through  and  in 
accordance  with  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  the 
Wages  and  Hours  Act?  In  short,  shall 
those  who  insist  upon  a  higher  wage, 
upon  increased  profits,  be  permitted  to 
jeopardize  the  future  of  our  country  be- 
cause this  administration  has  not  the 
courage  to  act? 

And  one  more  question  I  want  to  put 
to  the  Members  of  this  House.  Are  we — 
not  collectively  but  each  one  of  us  indi- 
vidually— not  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  at  once  passing  legislation  to 
remedy  this  situation? 

True,  labor  organizations  have  declared 
for  a  no -strike  policy  on  defense  work. 
Nevertheless,  the  strikes  are  occurring 
and  no  longer  can  tbe  Congress  dodge  tbe 
issue. 

The  question  must  be  answered.  Why 
wait  until  the  people  who  sent  us  here, 


by  their  scorn,  their  anger,  their  indigna- 
tion, whip  us  into  action? 

Let  us  prove  our  patriotism  by  insisting 
upon  national  defense. 


A  Plea  for  Lefislation  To  Encooraf e 
Extension  of  Public  Ownership 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  January  31.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HON.  JOHN  M.  COF- 
FEE. OP  WASHINGTON,  AT  A  LUNCHEON 
OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  LOBBY,  WASHINa- 
TON,  D.  C. 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  delivered  an  address 
at  a  luncheon  of  the  People's  Lobby  here, 
which  was  broadcast  nationally  and 
heard  in  every  section  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  I  discussed  the  subject 
of  public  ownership,  a  controversial  topic 
which  has  been  too  much  ignored  at  the 
very  time  when  the  imperative  need  of 
its  acceptance  within  reasonable  limits  is 
apparent  to  most  intelligent  people.  But 
I  will  let  the  speech  argue  its  own  merits. 
It  is  as  follows: 
Public   Ownership   or   Cbut   Natusal   R«- 

souBCES  Is  Necessaxt  roB  Total  Dxtensi 

There  la  strange  irony  In  tbe  fact  that  we 
are  now,  and  will  be,  spending  billions  to  de- 
fend ova  country  from  possible  attack  and 
to  keep  ocean  lanes  open  for  the  Importation 
of  strategic  minerals,  whUe  we  simultaneously 
allow  enormously  wealthy  private  owners  of 
major  natural  resources  here  to  waste  or  ex- 
haust the  minerals  within  our  borders,  gouge 
the  pubUc  as  consiimers,  whUe  proclaiming 
the  need  for  conservation.  In  a  period  of  crisis 
we  find  ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  monopolists 
who  are  greedily  demanding  too  often  their 
pound  of  flesh  in  advance  before  cooper- 
ating with  Uncle  Sam.  Our  experience  for 
decades  has  demonstrated  that  unless  our 
Government  takes  over  certain  of  our  most 
essential  natural  resources  so  that  they  can 
be  developed  efficiently,  disoimlnately  and  for 
the  general  good  of  all  we  will  suffer  un- 
accountable hardships  and  injustices.  Total 
defense  is  incompatible  with  monopoly  con- 
trol and  exploitation  of  resources.  Tlie  pub- 
lic welfare  demands  the  subordination  of  pri- 
vate manipulations  of  these  minerals  and 
prodigal  out-pourings  of  nature  to  the  patri- 
otic considerations  of  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try.   Regulation  is  a  fully  proven  faUure. 

ICOMOPOLISTS   OBSnUCT    NATIONAL   DErSNIB 

During  the  past  tragic  year  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  sad  spectacle  of  certain  monop- 
olists who  control  the  output  of  essential  re- 
sources In  America  insisting  upon  statutory 
eliminations  of  restrictions  in  bidding,  fa- 
voritism In  the  form  of  depreciation  in  mcome 
taxes,  eradication  of  all  limitations  upon 
profits  In  Government  contracts,  arbitrary 
fixation  of  values  upon  plant  improvements. 

THE  PURPOSE   OP  MT  BILL 

In  view  of  the  critical  situation  I  have  rein- 
troduced my  bill  to  have  the  Government 
acquire  the  four  great  energy  source  natural 
resources — coal,  oil.  water  power,  and  gas — ^to 
be  coordinated,  and  operated  by  technicians, 
to  assure  aU  of  us  fair  prices,  adequate  sup- 
plies, and  sensible  distribution.    I  have  an- 


other very  definite  object  In  view.  We  now 
recognise  that  lack  of  aocees  at  reasonable  coat 
to  natural  resources  is  a  major  cauae  of  inter- 
national wars,  and  that  such  organization  of 
world  trade  as  is  essential  to  peace  cannot 
be  assured  while  basic  natural  resources  art 
privately  owned. 

To  guarantee  to  constimen  the  right  to  UM 
the  cheaper  electrical  energy  my  bill  makes 
possible,  it  empowers  the  operating  corpora- 
tion which  it  sets  up  to  acquire  plants  for 
the  manufacture  of  appliances  and  equip- 
ment necessary  for  the  use  of  electrical 
energy. 

In  acqxiirlng  Iron  and  steel  ocnnpanles,  and 
the  natural  resources  they  own.  actual  worth 
and  past  net  earnings  are  to  be  considered. 
WhUe  the  corporation  is  to  fix  prices  to  be 
charged  for  the  four  natural  resources  af- 
fected. Some  30  or  more  doUar-a-year  oU 
experts  identified  with  the  National  Defense 
Oommisslon  are  drawn  from  the  major  oU 
companies.  The  Navy  Department  ts  now 
placing  immense  orders  for  crude  oil  and  Its 
derivatives  with  the  companies  with  which 
these  experts  have  unUl  recently  been  iden- 
tified. 

My  bill  proposes  to  end  this  unconscionable 
and  altogether  too  common  practice,  and  give 
the  independents  now  excluded  a  fair  chance. 

on.  INDCSTBT  MAKES  PaOTIT 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  re- 
ports that  at  the  end  of  1937  the  total  assets 
of  the  308  corporations  manufacturing  pe- 
troleum and  other  mineral  oU  products,  which 
reported  net  income  that  year,  were  •6.614.- 
000.000.  Surplus  and  undivided  profits  were 
$1,128,000,000.  while  •373.000,000  were  paM 
in  dividends.  Of  these  308  concerns  there 
were  18,  each  of  which  had  total  assets  ot 
over  •100,000,000.  These  18  had  more  than 
80  percent  not  only  of  the  assets  of  aU,  but 
of  the  svirplus  and  undivided  profits,  and 
paid  over  three-fourths  of  all  the  dividends. 

The  top  5  of  the  oil  giants  of  this  total  of 
308.  who  reported  no  net  income,  neverthe- 
less dispersed  three  mUlions  In  dividends  and 
had  surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  fifty- 
four  million.  At  the  close  of  1039  tbe  SUnd- 
ard  OU  of  New  Jersey  had  aseeta  of  •2,036.- 
000.000. 

Ttie  Natural  Resources  Board  some  time 
ago  said  that  in  the  case  of  the  petroleum 
Industry  the  law  of  capture  has  been  strongly 
antlconservatlonal  in  its  effect. 

"Surplus  plant  capacity  has  been  the  chief 
factor  In  promoting  ruinous  competition, 
which  in  turn  has  brotight  on  weight  reduc- 
tion, loss  at  capital,  and  physical  waste  at 
resource*. 

"At  the  present  time  Id  one  field  enough^   t 
gas  Is  being  blown  into  the  air  to  supply  all 
domestic  consumers  in  the  United  States." 

WASTE  or  NATUSAL  ECSOUSCXS 

The  waste  in  bituminous  coal  mining  is 
20  percent.  Such  avoidable  losses  can  seldom 
be  prevented  tmder  private  ownership  be- 
cause of  grievous  competitive  conditions. 
Buch  profligacy  in  i>eace  is  abhorrent.  .  In  » 
period  of  intensified  defense  effort  It  is  tanta- 
mount to  encoiiraglng  sabotage.  In  an  In- 
dustrial civilization  the  energy  resources 
constitute  the  foundation  of  Its  very  stnio- 
ttire. 

Waste,  waste,  waste  I  We  see  montimenta 
to  the  ruthless  despoliation  of  nature's  prolilk] 
production  in  many  States  of  our  Union. 
Ghost  towns  in  Michigan.  Wisconsin.  Minne- 
sota. Washington,  and  Oregon  are  graphic 
Illustrations  of  the  folly  of  our  faUure  to 
regard  growing  timber  as  a  crop,  to  log  selec- 
tively, to  plan  for  the  future  In  timber 
cutting. 

Waste  of  our  fishing  reso\irces  has  destroyed 
vast  areas  of  inlets  and  ocean  which  should 
have  continued  as  soxirces  of  income  and 
livelihood  to  fishermen  down  through  the 
centuries.  To  provide  sport  for  the  weU-to-do 
and  free  food  for  railroad  builders  we  drove 
the  mighty  buffalo  from  the  plains.  Only  in 
recent  years  have  concerted  efforts  been  made 
to  conserve  the  whale  and  the  seal.    The  last 
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mlgbty  ttaxMla  at  timber  are  rapldlj  being  cut 
tfown.    When  will  our  people  awaken? 

THS   nUOEDT    or   ALUMINtrM 

Our  country  U  now  launched  upon  a  great 
defense  program,  yet  one  company  controls 
100  percent  ot  aluminum  production  so  that 
we  must  treat  with  tlut-  corporation  almost 
on  Its  own  terms  to  insure  continuous  pro> 
dtKtlon  of  airplane  and  related  mechanized 
equipment  for  out  services.  Recently  Sena* 
tor  OICABOwrr  pointed  out  that  the  moncp- 
oUstle  practices  of  this  company  have 
seriously  delayed  defense  prodtictlon.  Al- 
though the  potential  capacity  of  the  United 
States  to  produce  aluminum  Is  such  that, 
properly  organized.  It  might  not  have  been 
necessary  to  make  any  curtailment,  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  National  Defense  has  been 
compelled  to  set  up  schedules  of  priority,  by 
which  supplies  of  aluminum  needed  for 
civilian  purposes  are  being  cut  off  in  order 
to  concentrate  the  supply  for  defense  orders. 
Here  is  a  highly  concentrated  metal  industry 
which  has  not  been  able  as  yet  to  respond  to 
the  defense  needs  of  the  country,  because 
apparently  It  has  been  keeping  supplies  down 
In  order  to  keep  prices  up.  according  to  a 
report  Just  issued  by  the  Temporary  National 
Bronomlc  Committee.  The  report  adds,  sig- 
nificantly, that  this  Is  "a  policy  which  it 
must  be  admitted  is  not  peculiar  to  this  one 
Industr)  alone." 

It  is  amazing  to  note  that  while  American 
output  In  1939  amounted  to  327.000.000 
pounds  of  aluminum.  German  production 
for  that  year  exceeded  400,000.000  pounds,  al- 
though prior  to  Hitler's  advent  Oerman  out- 
put was  virtually  nonexistent. 

This  is  the  system  of  monopoly  control  to 
which  my  bill  addresses  Itself. 

aOMX    DATA   ON    MONOPOLY    OWNCaSHIP 

O.  A.  Roush,  in  his  book  Strategic  Min- 
eral Supplies,  says,  "The  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  owns  or  controls  most  of  the  known 
reserves  and  Is  the  only  primary  producer" 
(p.  300).  Lelth  and  Llddell,  in  their  bock. 
The  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  Capacity  for  Production,  assert, 
"Three  copper  companies  control  26.000.000 
cubic  tons  of  copper  reserves,  the  total  re- 
■arvea  estimated  to  exist  in  the  United 
StatM"  (pp.  56-M). 

The  heu-ings  of  the  T.  N.  E.  C.  show  that 
"approximately  10  companies  own  half  of 
the  i»t>ved  oil  reserves  of  the  United  States" 
(p.  76^.  pt.  14).  In  the  Minera-'s  Yearbook 
for  1939  we  find  that  three  companies  pro- 
duce 98  percent  of  American  potash  (p.  1330). 
Fortune  magazine.  August  1940,  says,  "Fo\ir 
holding  companies  control  one-half  of  the 
production,  transmission,  and  distribution 
facilities  of  natural  gas"  (p.  56). 

With  respect  to  anthracite  coal,  the  report 
by  N.  L.  Ernst,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Anthra- 
cite Coal  Indtistry  Commission,  finds  that 
"Pennsylvania  possesses  95  percent  of  Ameri- 
can anthracite  coal  reserves;  65  percent  of 
all  coal  lands  now  being  mined  are  divided 
between  eight  companies"  (pp.  2-4).  In  the 
final  report  issued  in  1938  the  same  com- 
mission declared.  "On  January  1.  1937.  10 
railroad  companies  owned  or  controlled, 
through  leases.  95  piercent  of  the  total  esti- 
mated recoverable  tonnage  of  anthracite  coal. 
One  company  alone  controlled  56  percent" 
(p.  438). 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Sciences  states. 
"Four  families  control  the  major  proportions 
of  forest  lands  in  the  Great  Lakes  region" 
(vol.  15,  p.  470). 

Hearings  of  the  T.  N.  B.  C.  show  that  "the 
four  largest  companies  control  41  percent  6f 
all  the  tonnage  of  bituminous  coal  reported 
by  all  the  companies  operating  in  America" 
(pt.  1.  pp.  88-90). 

The  Umitations  of  time  have  permitted  me 
to  give  you  but  a  brief  sampling  of  the  stu- 
pendotis  concentration  of  monopoly  control 
jmd  ownership  of  the  natural  resoiu'ces  of 
America,  but  the  figures  thua  adduced  should 
oonTlnce  the  public  that  there  Is  paramount 


need  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  bill  aa  X 
have  presented.  Such  coordination  of  the 
four  great  energy  sotirce  natural  resources, 
as  my  bill  provides,  is  Indispensable  to  a 
sound  foundation  of  our  Industrial  life. 
Upon  such  a  foundation  rests  the  great  hope 
for  the  speediest  termination  of  the  present 
war  and  the  effective  and  practical  total -de- 
fense preparation  of  our  own  country. 
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LETTER  FROM  R.  E.  COLE.  JR. 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived by  me  recently: 

Leeom  Air  Sales, 
FarjTO,  N.  Dak.,  January  27.  1941. 
Hon.  Congressman  BtniDicK, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Buiidick:  We  are  writ- 
ing to  inform  you  of  the  situation  which  is 
arising  in  connection  with  the  civilian  pilot 
training  program,  and  we  wish  your  support. 

The  Civilian  Pilot  Training  Administration 
has  requested  an  appropriation  of  941,220.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  Ijeginnlng  July  1.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  this  to  $18,000,000. 
This  requested  appropriation  will  probably  be 
subjected  to  another  slash  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Apparently  other  than  the 
Industry  itself  and  the  handful  of  far-sighted 
Government  officials,  no  one  In  Washington 
has  any  conception  of  the  tremendous  value 
civilian  pilot  training  is  giving  oiu-  national 
defense. 

Some  Congressmen  think  that  flight  con- 
tractors who  actually  mortgaged  all  their  pos- 
sessions to  carry  out  their  contracts  are  get- 
ting rich  from  the  proceeds  thereof.  Others 
believe  that  civilian  pilot  training  is  of  ut- 
terly no  value  to  the  national -defense  pro- 
gram. The  Impressions  of  the  value  of  civil- 
ian pilot  training  of  most  of  the  remainder 
of  the  Congress  have  been  formed  by  criticism 
of  the  program  from  sources  usually  not  quali- 
fied to  Judge  and  by  reading  occasional  attacks 
upon  the  training  program.  Obviotisly.  the 
training  program  cannot  expect  support  while 
this  impression  exists  in  the  minds  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  Congress;  nor  can 
these  gentlemen  be  criticized  for  not  support- 
ing the  program,  when  In  their  own  minds 
they  have  the  thought  that  the  program  is 
not  necessary  for  our  national  defense  at  a 
time  when  all  other  activities  must  be  cxir- 
talled  In  the  interest  of  this  defense. 

The  Congress  must  be  shown  in  facts  and 
figiires  what  the  civUlan  pilot-training  pro- 
gram means  to  the  Nation  today.  Time  Is 
very  short,  and  Immediate  action  must  be 
taken.  All  of  the  flight  operators  in  the 
United  States  have  been  so  busy  in  the  last 
12  months  turning  over  to  the  Nation  50.000 
pilots  that  we  have  not  had  time  to  stop  and 
sing  ovir  own  prases. 

Today  we  are  on  the  verge  of  being  sold 
out  by  a  handful  of  uninformed  and  misin- 
formed individuals.  We  can  prevent  this  in 
only  one  way— by  telling  our  story  in  Its  en- 
tirety to  you  men  who  represent  us  in  our 
National  Government.  Unless  we  do  this 
job  and  do  it  well.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  tlie 


end  of  the  civilian  pilot  training  program  la 
definitely  in  sight. 

Tlie  civilian  pilot  training  program  jras 
originaUy  approved  to  operate  for  »  period 
of  5  years.  All  flight  operators  desiring  to 
participate  in  this  program  were  required  to 
maintain  certain  requirements  which  in- 
volved the  purchase  of  more  airplanes,  para- 
chutes, and  other  equipment  necessary  for  an 
approved  flight  school.  We  were  glad  to  pur- 
chase this  additional  equipment  with  the 
prospect  of  Government  contracts  for  a  6- 
year  period.  However,  after  1  year  of  opera- 
tion we  flnd  ourselves  deeply  In  debt  and 
faced  with  a  grave  problem,  should  Congress 
fail  to  approve  the  requests  of  the  Civilian 
Pilot  Training  Administration. 

At  the  present  time  the  Civilian  Pilot 
Training  Association  is  requesting  that  we 
have  additional  office  space  and  classrooms 
on  the  airport.  We  must  now  make  a  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  it  would  be  wise  for  us 
to  invest  more  money  in  the  hope  that 
Congress  will  approve  the  appropriation  for 
the  year  beginning  July  1  or  else  discontinue 
our  Government  contracts  for  the  balance  of 
the  year. 

This  is  a  problem  that  affects  the  oper- 
ators all  over  the  United  States,  and  we  are 
asking  you  to  support  in  every  way  possible 
the  Civilian  Pilot  Training  Administration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lerom  Air  Sales, 
R.  E.  Cole,  Jr. 


Support  for  H.  R.  160— To  Boy  Capital 
Stock  of  12  Central  Federal  Reserve 
Banks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  January  31.  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  CON- 
STITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT,  LOS  AN- 
GELES, CALIF. 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  CaUfornla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  naturally  I  am  greatly  encour- 
aged by  the  evidence  of  support  for  my 
bill  for  the  purchase  by  Congress  of  the  12 
central  Federal  Reserve  banks  contained 
In  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  in 
effect  the  central  bank  of  the  United  States 
Government;  and 

Whereas  the  functions  of  central  banks  are 
quasi  governmental  and  include  carrying  out 
broad  public  policies,  as  officially  stated  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  in  its  bulletin  for 
December  1940  (p.  1278);  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Reserve  System  ii 
privately  owned,  without  $1  of  its  capital 
stock  belonging  tathe  Government;  and 

Whereas  the  felTty  of  its  officers  and  em- 
ployees now  properly  runs  to  its  private  stock- 
holders, and  would  run  to  the  public  interest 
if  it  were  publicly  owned;  and 

Whereas  the  determination  and  execution 
of  public  policies  by  private  persons  and  cor- 
porations subverts  democratic  representative 
government  and  results  In  this  Instance  In 
making  Congress  the  ministerial  ratifler. 
legalizer.  and  helpless  witness  of  recommenda- 
tions privately  formulated  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  with  disastrous  effects  on  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  as  in  the  deliberate  credit 
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deflation  of  1920-21  and  the  credit  inflation 
of  1928- 2D:  and 

Whereas  Congre*  In  the  public  Interest 
should  determine  the  economic  and  fliuinclal 
policies  of  the  Nation  and  by  buying  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  make 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  its  ministerial 
agency  for  executing  them;  and 

Whereas  when  publicly  owned  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  can  act  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture, 
as  required  in  the  1933  amendment  to  section 
8  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act;  and 

Whereas  that  end  can  be  reached  by  bas- 
ing credit  on  the  self-liquidating  costs  ac- 
tually paid  out  for  making  and  distributing 
tangible  salable  goods  for  the  use  of  our 
own  people.  Instead  of  using  Its  present  dan- 
gerous powers  to  monetize  any  sound  asset 
by  which  speculative  and  purely  financial  in- 
terests are  served  liberally  while  private  en- 
terprise and  small  business  languishes  and 
sees  its  rightful  domain  ruled  by  private 
corporations  whose  fiats  rival  the  power  ot 
the  people's  constitutional  government;  and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  vests  power  to  control  banbB  and  credit 
and  currency  in  Congress,  and  without  the 
enlightened  exercise  of  that  power  the  people 
have  no  defense  against  malicious  or  uncon- 
scious devices  of  financial  exploitation  and 
spoliation; 

Now.  therefore,  the  undersigned  organiza- 
tion and  persons  respectfully  urge  upon  Con- 
gress the  speedy  enactment  of  the  Voorhia 
bill  (H.  R.  160,  formerly  H.  R.  8209),  to  buy 
the    capital    stock   of   the    Federal    Reserve 

^*    ™'  Thi  iNSTrrtm  of 

CoNsrmrnoNAL  Governmcmt, 

Loa  Angeles.  Calif. 


Minority  Views  on  H.  R.  1776 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  January  31,  1941 


MINORITY   VIEWS   AS  FILED  IN  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
sert herein  the  minority  views  on  H.  R. 
1776  as  filed  today  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: 

MiNoarrT  Vibwb  oh  H.  B.  1776 

We  are  for  all  aid  to  Britain  short  of  war. 
and  short  of  sacrificing  our  own  defense  and 
oiu-  own  freedom.  The  British,  In  their  val- 
iant struggle  which  has  aroused  our  deepest 
sympathy,  need  planes,  guns,  and  war 
material. 

We  are  for  this  objective  without  dday. 
We  believe  this  objective  can  be  accomplished 
without  granting  enormous  power  to  the 
President,  which  the  foxuiders  of  the  Re- 
public wisely  decreed  should  remain  with 
Congress  as  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
If  there  is  any  delay  ia  reaching  this  objec- 
tive, it  would  be  caused  by  this  unprece- 
dented bid  for  Presidential  power. 

We  wo\]ld  Willingly  support  a  straight- 
forward bill  which  would  grant  Britain 
♦2,000,000,000  worth  of  credit. 

This  would  eliminate  the  step  of  giving  the 
President  absolute  pou'er  over  every  concern 
in  this  country  manufacturing  war  mate- 
rials. This  would  not  permit  him  to  be  the 
director  of  the  war  in  England,  a  position 
which  is  fraught  with  great  danger  to  th« 


American  people.  If  we  aasimie  the  direc- 
tion of  the  war,  we  tmderwrite  the  siioeess  of 
the  war.  The  ultimate  result  must  be  ttie 
American  people  will  pay  the  full  costs  of  the 
war  and  that  means  we  will  l>e  obligated  to 
put  our  material  resources  and  our  men  Into 
the  struggle. 

Granting  credits  which  England  needs  will 
fully  meet  the  situation  of  today  and  it  wUl 
lessen  materially  the  likelihood  of  our  going 
into  the  war.  Otir  naval  and  military  ex- 
perts agree  that  our  Nation  is  in  no  danger  of 
attack,  that  with  our  vast  resoin-ces  and  geo- 
graphical position  our  situation  Is  net  com- 
parable to  that  of  nations  of  continental 
Europe. 

This  power  requested  is  too  much  to  give 
any  man  at  a  time  when  the  country  Is  at 
peace.  As  Secretary  Cordell  Hull  once  said: 
"This  Is  too  much  power  for  a  bad  man  to 
have,  or  for  a  good  man  to  want." 

WHAT  IS  NEEDED 

We  have  been  given  two  reasons  for  new 
laws:  1.  Britain  Is  running  short,  not  of 
money,  not  of  assets,  but  of  dollar  exchange. 
2.  We  need  to  coordinate  British  procure- 
ment with  our  own  defense  efforts. 

WHAT  THIS  BILL  DOES  NOT  DO 

This  bill  does  not  provide  dollar-exchange 
for  Britain,  and  is  not  needed  to  procure  co- 
ordination of  our  defense  efforts. 

This  bill  will  not  provide  any  additional 
war  supplies  for  aid  to  Britain  within  the 
00  or  90  days  of  her  alleged  crisis,  unless  the 
President  uses  the  power  provided  to  dispose 
of  part  of  OUT  arms  or  our  Navy,  which  he 
and  his  cabinet  officers  have  specifically  de- 
nied tiiey  could  spare. 

There  has  been  much  talk  ot  "resti-lctive" 
committee  amendments.  The  amendments 
adopted  do  no*  prohibit  our  convoying  mer> 
chantmen,  do  not  require  our  Army  or  Navy 
officers  to  determine  our  own  defense  needs, 
do  not  place  a  constitutional  2-year  limita- 
tion on  the  life  of  the  bllL 

WHAT  THIS  bux  Don 

Using  the  slogan  of  "Aid  to  Britain,"  and 
under  the  title  of  "P>romotlng  Defense,"  this 
bill  gives  the  President  unlimited,  imprece- 
dented,  and  unpredictable  powers — ^literally 
to  seiae  anything  In  this  country  and  to  give 
it  to  any  other  country,  without  limit  In 
law.  He  may  sell  or  give  away  our  Navy,  our 
planes,  our  arms,  our  secrets,  and  use  any 
proceeds  from  such  sales  for  similar  pur- 
poses; he  need  come  to  Congress  only  for 
appropriations  to  restore  our  Navy,  our 
planes,  our  arms. 

John  Bassett  Moore,  world-famous  author- 
ity on  international  and  constitutional  law, 
says:  "The  pending  bill  assumes  to  transfer 
the  war-making  power  from  the  Congress, 
where  the  Constitution  lodges  it,  to  the  Exec- 
utive. •  •  •  The  tide  of  totalitarianism  in 
government  •  •  •  has  not  only  reached 
our  shores,  but  has  gone  far  to  destroy  con- 
stitutional barriers,  which,  once  broken 
down,  are  not  Ukely  to  be  restOTed."  Re- 
member, we  cannot  repeal  war,  we  cannot 
repeal  bankruptcy,  and  we  cannot  repeal 
dictatorship.  Under  this  bill  we  surrender 
our  democratic  way  of  life  now,  for  fear  of 
a  future  threat  to  our  democratic  way  of 
life.  The  oldest  and  last  constitutional 
democracy  stirrenders  its  freedom  under  the 
pretext  of  avoiding  war,  with  the  probable 
result  that  the  newest  dictatorship  will  soon 
go  to  war, 

OTTS   PKOPOSAL 

We  have  offered  in  committee,  and  will 
offer  again  on  the  floor,  the  following  con- 
structive, democratic  program  to  aid  Britain 
and  to  keep  us  out  of  war : 

1.  A  $2,000,000,000  credit  to  Britain,  to  be 
used  in  this  country  for  purchasing  arms 
when  her  dollar  balance  for  this  purpose  is 
exhausted,  requljlng  reasonalde  collateral 
security  if  available. 

2.  Permit  the  sale  by  our  Govenunent  of 
arms  to  Britain  only  when  our  higliest  Army 


and  iravy  o&cers  certify  in  writlBf  such  arms 
are  not  necessary  for  our  natlniMU  defense. 

8.  A  1-year  time  limit  on  all  extraordinary 
poweriw  Congress  meets  again  next  year  and 
can  eaelly  extend  the  time  limit  if  our  inter- 
cets  require  tt. 

4.  Provide  that  no  vewels  of  the  United 
States  Navy  ihall  be  dlqwaed  ot  wlUunit  the 
oonaent  of  Cuiigreea. 

6.  Prohibit  the  tne  of  our  ports  for  repair 
bases  for  belllgerem  ships.  We  must  not 
bring  the  war  to  American  porta. 

fl.  Prohibit  the  use  of  American  vesMls  to 
transfer  exports  to  bell  gerenta. 

7.  Prohibit  the  convoying  of  merchantmen 
by  our  Navy.  One  sunken  ship  might  plunge 
us  into  war. 

Our  program  would  permit  the  coordina- 
tion of  all  foreign  purchases  through  the 
Office  of  Production  Management,  instead  of 
making  the  President  the  director-general  of 
the  war  in  Europe.  Our  Government  now 
has  power  to  fix  iwloritles  and  forbid  exports, 
so  no  additional  powers  are  needed  to  enforce 
coordlnstion.  At  oxu*  hearings  Mr.  Knudeen 
was  asked.  "Tou  have  fufflcient  power  now  to 
coordinate  the  procurement  of  materials?" 
Mr.  Knudsen  answered,  "Yes."  If.  instead  of 
coordination,  we  demand  domination:  if  we 
assume  what  Secretary  Stimaon  called  "the 
general  strategy"  of  the  war,  We  assume  the 
responsibility  for  its  outcome — end  that  leada 
to  sending  an  expeditionary  force  overseas. 

Congress  should  specify  the  nations  to  re- 
ceive aid.  To  leave  it  wide  open  wo\Ud  mean 
the  President  could,  now  that  we  have  lifted 
the  moral  embaiigo,  give  aid  to  Russia  by 
sending  planes  and  war  materials.  Congreas 
is  to  be  in  session  for  some  months.  It  can 
extend  aid  to  other  countries  If  it  is  necessary. 

CONCLUSION 

This  Lb  the  most  Important  and  far-reacb- 
ing  bill  this  House  has  ever  considered.  It 
involves  a  complete  change  in  the  way  of  life 
of  our  Republic,  both  internal  and  in  our 
foreign  relations.  We  should  face  this  legis- 
lation calmly  and  courageously  as  intelligent 
patriots,  without  panic  or  partisanship.  We 
do  not  solve  these  problems  merely  by  passing 
them  all  on  to  one  man.  Control  of  the  pine 
and  control  of  the  war-making  power  belong 
to  Congress.  The  safety  and  security  of  the 
American  people  demsnd  they  remain  with 

^^^'  HamLTON  Fish. 

Chaxlxs  a.  Eaton. 
EoiTH  N.  Rogers. 

BOBSBT  B.  CHIFEXFIELD. 

jobw  m.  vorts. 
Karl  E.  Munst. 

B ARTEL  J.  JoNKMAW. 

Frances  P.  Boltom. 


United  States  Maritime  ComnussioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 


OF   ICASSACHUnm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATTVB 


Friday.  January  31, 1941 


TABLES     FURNISHED     BY     THE     UNITED 
STATES  MARITIME  COMMISSION 


Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RccoRS,  I  inchide  the  following  tables 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  but  not  included  in  the 
printed  hearings  of  the  independent  of- 
fices appropriation  bill: 
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Notable  loan^nral  Address  of  Goyernor 
Schricker,  of  Indiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  LOUIS 


LUDLOW 


or  IKD^ANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  FtEPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  January  31.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HENRY  F.  SCHRICKER 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr^.  Speaker,  on  Janu 
ary  14  a  homespun  Hoosier,  known  and 
beloved  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Hoosier  State,  took  the 
oath  of  oflBce  as  Gcfvemor  of  Indiana 
with  impressive  ceremonies  in  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  State  capjitol  at  Indianapolis. 

Henry  F.  SchrickeK  the  only  Demo- 
cratic State  candidaite  who  weathered 
the  political  gale  th^t  blew  tempestu- 
ously in  Indiana  on  ellection  day.  Is  a  sin- 
cere, genuine,  able  mtin  of  the  people,  a 
worthy  successor  of  those  great  paladins 
of  democracy,  Thomajs  A.  Hendricks  and 
Thomas  R.  Marshall,  who  went  from  the 
statehouse  at  Indianapolis  to  the  Vice 
Presidential  chair  at  Washington.  Mr. 
Schricker's  devotion  '  to,  the  democratic 
ideals  handed  down  to  us  from  the 
founding  fathers,  his  sound  philosophy 
and  breadth  of  vision  mark  him  as  a  very 
unusual  man,  and  whp  knows  but  that  in 
the  fullness  of  time  ihe  may  follow  the 
trek  of  Hendricks  and  Marshall  to  Wash- 
ington? I 

A  friend  of  Cover  lOr  Schricker,  who 
Is  also  a  friend  of  m  ne,  has  sent  to  me 
a  copy  of  the  Goverior's  inaugural  ad- 
dress, with  the  simpl;  comment: 

It  was  outstanding,  and  It  69unded  the 
sentiment  of  all  conscientious  citizens  on 
good  government. 

By  unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  T 
present  Governor  Schricker's  inaugural 
address  for  printing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  follows: 

Lieutenant  Governor,  Mr.  Chairman,  mem- 
bers of  the  general  assembly,  and  fellow 
Hooslers,  this  day  mar^^s  the  beginning  of  a 
ne^  administration  Inl  the  political  history 
of  Indiana,  and  I  stand  before  you  with  un- 
affected humility  to  assume  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  high  office  of  Governor,  which  a 
free  and  noble  people  have  so  generously 
bestowed  upon  me.  To  me  It  is  a  day  of 
awe  and  reverent  devcjtlon,  and  to  you,  my 
fellow  citizens,  I  truslj  it  will  be  a  day  of 
earnest  prayer  and  increasing  faith  In  the 
processes  of  democratic  government. 

You  are  assembled  tcday  under  the  dome 
of  this  majestic  State  House  to  witness  the 
transfer  of  executive ;  authority  from  the 
hands  of  one  Hoosier  to  another,  and  by 
your  presence  pay  tribute  to  him  who  now 
retires  from  this  exacting  service  and  also  fo 
encourage  him  who  faces  the  grave  and  un- 
chartered responsibilitleB  of  the  future. 
Without  this  wholehearted  encouragement 
and  without  your  sjrmpathetlc  understand- 
ing the  strongest  of  men  might  well  shrink 
from  the  task  that  lies  before  us.  The  spirit- 
ual worth  and  the  patr^tic  unity  of  our  peo- 


ple is  the  priceless  heritage  of  this  hour,  and 
I  fervently  pray  that  Ocd  will  give  me  the 
wisdom,  the  courage,  and  the  strength  to 
meet  these  responsibilities,  and  thus  do  my 
part  in  preserving  the  blessings  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment for  our  people. 

We  are  reminded  cgaln,  on  this  occasion,  of 
the  precious  privileges  and  rare  opportunities 
for  unselfish  services  which  have  been  so 
carefully  woven  into  the  rich  tapestry  of 
American  citizenship.  All  of  the  material 
wealth  of  the  world  fades  into  Insignificance 
when  compared  to  the  processes  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment that  will  elevate  a  man  of  simple 
birth  to  the  high  position  of  governor  of  a 
great  and  sovereign  State.  I  welcome  this 
opportvmity  to  take  a  solemn  oath  In  support 
of  Its  constitutional  authority  and  to  ac- 
knowledge my  own  debt  to  the  venerable 
founders  of  our  Republic  and  also  to  those 
who  have  preserved  its  liberties  and  oppor- 
timitles  to  our  own  day. 

JEALOTJS    OF    OUS    INHERrTANCS 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  declared  that  "good 
government  exists  in  Jealousy  rather  than  in 
confidence."  How  Jealous  then  you  and  I 
ought  to  be  in  this  tragic  hour  of  world  dis- 
aster to  preserve,  at  any  and  all  cost,  those 
fundamental  principles,  Ideals,  and  purposes 
from  which  our  priceless  citizenship  derives 
its  strength.  These  constitute  "the  rock 
whence  we  are  hewn,"  the  source  of  our 
liberty,  the  safeguard  of  our  heritage,  and 
the  hope  of  ovu*  future. 

In  entering  upon  the  solemn  duties  of 
chief  executive  I  am  not  unmlndfiU  of  the 
unusual  political  complexity  existing  In  my 
immediate  official  family,  neither  do  I  mini- 
mize the  fact  that  another  Important  branch 
of  our  State  government,  the  general  assem- 
bly, is  In  complete  control  of  a  political 
party  other  than  my  own.  This  situation 
has  been  a  matter  of  speculation,  and  per- 
haps grave  concern,  to  party  leaders  and  to 
our  people  generally  since  election  day.  I 
freely  admit  my  own  anxiety  with  reference 
to  our  future  progress  under  these  conditions, 
but  at  no  time  have  I  entertained  the  slight- 
est doubt  concerning  the  sincere  patriotism 
of  any  other  elected  official,  regardless  of 
politics,  neither  have  I  been  dlstvirbed  by  any 
misgiving  that  aught  but  good  should  come 
out  of  our  combined  efforts  In  the  service  for 
which  we  were  chosen. 

You  and  I,  mv  fellow  officials,  regardless  of 
politics  have  taken  the  same  solemn  oath  to 
support  both  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  stand 
prepared  faithfully  and  Impartially  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  our  respective  offices  to 
which  we  were  elected.  This  obligation,  above 
everything  else,  clearly  defines  our  relation- 
ship to  the  people,  and  happily  furnishes  the 
best  and  most  reliable  of  platforms  upon 
which  to  launch  our  future  activities  to- 
gether. It  shall  be  my  purpose  never  to  lose 
Eight  of  the  obligation  I  have  taken  today. 
From  this  hour,  you  and  I  share  a  Joint  re- 
sponsibility, a  responsibility  that  runs  di- 
rectly to  the  people  first,  and  then  to  the 
party  to  which  we  owe  allegiance.  Political 
parties  are  important  and  necessary  under 
our  form  of  Government,  but  you  and  I  will 
do  well  to  remember  that  a  public  office  is 
still  a  public  trust,  and  that  he  who  serves 
his  country  best  also  serves  his  party  best. 
The  people  of  Indiana  have  chosen  us  for  a 
very  definite  and  important  service.  Pru- 
dence should  dictate  a  willingness  in  every 
heart  to  work  together  for  the  common  good. 
I  give  you  now  my  solemn  pledge  that  I  shall 
entertain  no  other  purpose. 

ADTHORrrr  VTSTED  in  COMSTlTUllOir 

All  governmental  authority  In  Indiana  flows 
directly  from  the  State  constitution,  and  I 
deem  it  entirely  appropriate  on  this  occasion 
to  renew  our  acquaintanceship  with  a  few 


of  the  more  Important  provisions  of  this  Im- 
portant document. 

Section  1  of  article  1.  known  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  draws  its  inspiration  directly  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  restates 
these  Important  truths:  "That  all  power  la 
inherent  In  the  people;  and  that  all  free  gov- 
ernments are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
founded  on  their  authority,  and  instituted  for 
their  peace,  safety,  and  well-being.  For  the 
advancement  of  these  ends,  the  people  have, 
at  all  times  an  indefeasible  right  to  alter 
and  reform  their  government." 

In  section  1  of  article  3,  our  Bute  consti- 
tution recognizes  and  adopt*  the  Federal 
principles  with  respect  to  the  distribution 
of  governmental  power.  It  says:  "The  powers 
of  government  are  divided  into  three  sepa- 
rate departments — the  legislative,  the  execu- 
tive including  the  administrative,  and  the 
Judicial:  and  no  person  charged  with  the 
official  duties  under  one  of  these  departments 
shall  exercise  any  of  the  functions  of  another, 
except  as  in  this  constitution  expressly  pro- 
vided." 

In  subsequent  articles,  detding  separately 
with  the  respective  duties  of  these  three  im- 
portant departments  of  government,  we  find 
the  following  express  granU  at  delegated 
power: 

First:  "The  legislaUve  authority  of  the 
State  shall  be  vested  in  a  general  assembly, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  senate  and  a  house 
of  representatives." 

Second :  "The  executive  power  of  the  State 
shall  be  vested  in  a  governor."  •  •  • 
"The  governor  shall  transact  all  neoesiary 
business  with  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment." •  •  •  "He  shall  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 

Third:  "The  Judicial  power  of  the  State 
shall  be  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  circuit 
courts,  and  such  other  courts  as  the  general 
assembly  may  establish." 

A  ntTn.T   AMXSICAN  OKOB 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  we  find  a  brief 
recital  of  virtually  aU  delegated  power  vested 
by  the  constitution  in  the  three  independent 
yet  coordinated  branches  of  our  government, 
and  I  am  sure  we  are  all  agreed  that  no 
better  plan  for  the  "peace,  safety,  and  well- 
being"  of  a  State  or  Nation  has  ever  been 
devised  by  man.  From  earliest  childhood  we 
have  been  schooled  to  the  Importance  of 
preserving  the  sanctity  and  the  Independence 
of  each  of  these  separate  and  distinct  depart- 
ments of  government.  Certainly  no  one 
amongst  us  today  would  tolerate  or  even 
suggest  a  departure  from  this  truly  American 
order. 

As  your  Governor  It  shall  be  my  high  pur- 
pose to  transact  impartially  all  of  the  consti- 
tutional duties  vested  in  that  office  and  to 
"take  care  that  laws  are  faithfully  executed." 
With  equal  determination  I  shall  refrain  from 
the  usurpation  of  undue  authority  or  the 
invasion  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  other 
departments.  I  shall  entertain  a  wholesome 
respect  for  the  acts  of  the  general  assembly  as 
they  are  wrttten  and  Interpreted,  and  the  de- 
crees of  the  courts  with  us  shall  always  be 
final.  Thus  is  constitutional  government 
preserved  in  all  of  its  purity,  and  in  that  spirit 
I  invoke  the  challenge  of  the  immortal  Lin- 
coln when  he  said,  "Let  reverence  for  the  law 
become  the  political  religion  of  the  Nation." 

This,  as  has  been  so  often  observed.  Is  ln> 
deed  a  testing  time  for  representative  govern- 
ment. For  us  assembled  here  today  It  may 
also  be  a  testing  time  for  our  political  sanity 
and  capacity  for  self-government.  To  suc- 
ceed we  must  have  faith  in  one  another,  re- 
spect each  others'  views,  and,  finally,  move 
forward  under  the  mandate  of  oxir  common 
Interest  In  a  common  cause.  The  processes  of 
orderly  government  must  not  be  Jeopardized 
In  this  Joint  undertaking. 
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At  this  very  hour  the  whole  world  U 
plurged  Into  darkness  and  despair.  Intoler- 
ance, greed,  and  the  luat  for  power  have 
wrecked  the  whole  universe,  brought  untold 
BlMty  and  death  to  countless  thousands. 
•sd  oompletely  undermined  and  shattered  the 
economic  welfare  of  almost  every  nation. 
Kven  our  own  beloved  country,  while  still  at 
peace,  la  rapidly  assuming  the  proportions  of 
u>  armed  camp,  and  billions  of  dollars  are 
being  feverishly  expended  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
Tide  adequate  national  defense. 

WAirr  MO  AMZUCAIf  sAcxincz 

Wltbln  th«  week  our  own  National  Gtiard 
units  will  be  mobilized  for  a  year's  Intensive 
training.  Hundrt-ds  of  other  young  men 
from  cur  own  homes  are  being  called  to  the 
colors  under  the  selective-service  laws.  We 
fervently  pray  that  not  a  single  American 
soldier  will  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  an« 
other  World  War,  yet  we  cannot  Ignore  the 
growing  threat  to  our  own  safety  or  be  In- 
different to  the  duty  of  defending  the  last 
bulwark  of  democracy  on  our  own  shores. 
God  only  knows  when  this  terrible  scourge 
will  pass,  but  the  stem  reality  of  Its  awful 
presence  cannot  be  denied.  Indiana  can  be 
counted  upon  to  do  her  part,  and  to  this  end 
your  Governor  and  your  legislature  will  need 
the  imited  and  sympathetic  support  of  all  of 
ber  people.  Great  are  the  responsibilities 
that  have  been  thrust  upon  us  and  great  Is 
the  need  for  a  resurgence  of  our  spiritual 
strength,  in  order  to  appraise  correctly  the 
conflicting  Issvies  that  He  before  us.  The 
Indomitable  courage  of  our  forbears,  coupled 
with  our  own  faith  in  popular  government. 
mtist  not  fall  us  In  this  hour  of  world  dis- 
aster. 

One  of  our  major  problems,  under  these 
distressful  and  tragic  conditions.  In  my. own 
bumble  opinion,  is  that  of  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  democracy  In  our  own  country. 
This  simple  Inaugural  ceremony  may  well  be 
accepted  as  a  symbol  of  our  democratic  sys- 
tem. It  Implies  acceptance  by  citizens  of  all 
parties  of  a  leadership  In  public  office,  for  a 
definite  period,  of  two  public  officials  who 
were  selected  by  the  free  choice  of  a  ma- 
jority of  our  people.  It  symbolizes  a  method 
of  government  to  which  we  In  the  United 
States  have  become  thoroughly  accustomed 
and  to  which  every  right-thinking  American 
gladly  bears  allegiance.  Tet  we  would  be 
blind  to  our  own  welfare  and  to  the  safety 
of  this  system  If  we  failed  to  recognize  and 
give  heed  to  the  subversive  Influences,  alto- 
gether too  apparent  In  our  own  day,  that 
seek  to  undermine  our  faith  In  popular 
government  and  lure  us  into  the  paths  of  a 
false  security.  To  all  of  these  sinister  agen- 
cies, whether  they  come  in  the  form  of  class 
hatred,  religious  bigotry,  foreign  or  domestic 
propaganda,  or  political  prostitution,  we.  as 
a  people,  must  register  a  united,  emphatic 
opposition  and  denial.  National  unity,  free 
from  rancor  and  Intolerance,  alone  can  pre- 
serve the  sanctity  of  our  free  institutions.  It 
remains  for  us  to  free  our  land  of  these  dead- 
ly and  destructive  enemies.  There  can  be 
room  for  but  one  flag  and  one  allegiance  In 
this  country  of  ours  and  our  pressing  re- 
sponsibility, as  I  recognize  It,  is  to  "make 
cHemocraey  safe"  for  our  own  country.  Let  It 
never  be  said  of  Indiana  that  she  has  given 
protracted  refuge  to  any  of  these  un-Ameri- 
can forces  or  failed  in  her  duty  to  destroy 
them. 

SHAUS  pmnc  nv  indtawa 

Roosler-bom  and  Hoosler-bred.  I  share 
with  you.  my  fellow  citizens,  the  unreserved 
pride  which  flows  from  an  Intimate  knowl- 
edge and  sincere  appreciation  of  the  glorious 
history  of  our  own  State.  Destined  by  an 
aU-wlse  Providence  to  become  the  cradle  of 
human  liberty  In  the  great  northwestern  ter- 


ritory, Indiana  has  never  surrendered  her 
rightful  place  In  the  Federal  constellation, 
nor  diminished  her  ardor  for  the  general  wel- 
fare and  steady  progress  of  her  people.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  her  proud  record  her 
sons  and  daughters  have  kept  faith  with  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Republic  was 
founded,  and  have  attracted  Nation-wide 
attention  by  their  political  fervor  and  rare 
capacity  for  high  public  lervlce.  The  art  of 
politics,  with  all  of  its  intriguing  possibilities, 
has  been  an  Inseparable  portlo'n  of  the  dally 
menu  of  every  Hoosier  household,  and  both 
of  the  great  political  parties  represented  on 
this  inaugural  platform  have  been  coauthors 
In  writing  the  glowing  pages  of  her  govern- 
mental achievements.  No  sister  State  can 
lay  claim  to  a  more  progressive  or  construc- 
tive record,  and  no  spot  ott  earth  offers  a  finer 
opportunity  for  honest  and  unselfish  service. 

"The  worth  of  a  state,  in  the  long  run."  In 
the  words  of  an  English  philosopher.  "Is  the 
worth  of  the  individuals  composing  it."  In 
the  light  of  this  great  truth  we  offer  Indi- 
ana's proud  record  as  a  challenge  to  succeed- 
ing generations  who  shall  carry  the  torch  of 
human  progress  in  the  future.  In  the  fields 
of  labor  and  industry,  agriculture  and  sci- 
ence, literature  and  art,  education  and  reli- 
gion our  people  have  established  not  only 
their  own  worth  but  also  the  worth  of  our 
great  State.  They  have  vnrought  a  matchless 
record  In  every  field  of  human  endeavor,  met 
every  crisis  with  Indomitable  courage,  and 
constantly  nurtured  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and 
neighborly  imlty  that  has  brought  renown  to 
Hoosierdom  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

It  Is  for  a  continuance  and  steady  growth 
of  this  priceless  spirit  of  tolerance  and  imity 
that  I  plead  most  earnestly  in  these  closing 
words  of  my  Inaugural  message.  With  It,  we 
can  face  the  future  with  great  confidence, 
and  together  accomplish  the  tasks  immedi- 
ately before  us;  without  It,  we  may  well  bring 
discredit  upon  ourselves  and  merit  the  Just 
Indignation  of  those  who  have  honored  us 
with  their  approval. 

BAT  OF  HONIST  CONSECRATION 

I  fervently  pray  that  this  day  shall  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  political  and 
social  unity  in  Indiana;  that  it  shall  be  re- 
membered as  a  day  of  honest  consecration  to 
public  duty,  and  that  we  may  carry  from 
here  a  deeper  devotion  to  the  God-given 
virtues  that  have  made  us  a  great  and  noble 
people. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  a  kindly  Provi- 
dence that  cast  my  lot  on  Indiana's  soil,  and 
also  to  a  generous  people  who  bestowed  this 
high  trust  to  my  keeping.  Their  continuing 
loyalty,  honest  counsel,  and  unmeasured 
confidence  will  become  Increasingly  precious 
to  me  In  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties. 
I  have  only  one  purpose  in  this  solemn  hour 
and  that  is  to  dedicate  myself  wholly  and 
completely  to  the  task  of  providing  good 
government  and  honest  government  to  all  of 
our  people. 

To  this  end  I  pledge  my  earnest  cooper- 
ation with  all  other  branches  of  government 
and  with  every  other  official  in  public  service, 
I  entertain  no  selfish  desire  for  unwarranted 
power,  neither  do  I  wish  to  write  my  record 
In  terms  of  petty  political  advantage.  The 
people  of  Indiana  have  chosen  me  as  their 
chief  executive,  and  I  shall  strive  to  bring  a 
dignified  and  honorable  service  to  that  im- 
portant office. 

I  have  given  my  solemn  oath  to  "take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  This 
shall  be  done  to  the  beet  of  my  ability,  with- 
out fear  or  favor,  and  certainly  without  mal- 
ice toward  any  man.  God  helping  me,  I 
cannot  fail  In  this  high  and  sacred  under- 
taking. 


A  Letter  to  the  Preiident 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CAUTOBNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  January  31.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  THE  TWELFTH  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT  GENERAL  WELFARE 
FEDERATION 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  CaUfornla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have  printed  In 
the  RicoRD  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
following  resolution  of  the  General  Wel- 
ware  Federation  of  the  Twelfth  District 
of  California,  which  consists  of  a  letter 
to  the  President  on  the  subject  of  old-age 
pensions: 

Baldwin  Park,  Calif.,  January  7,  1941. 
A  azsoLTrnoN 
To  Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Deah  President  Roosevelt:  You  were  re- 
cently quoted  by  the  press  of  the  Nation  as 
saying : 

"It  is  my  hope  that  soon  the  United  States 
will  have  a  national  system  under  which  no 
needy  man  or  woman  within  our  borders  will 
lack  a  minimum  old-age  pension  which  will 
provide  adequate  food,  clothing,  and  lodging 
to  the  end  of  the  road — without  having  to  go 
to  the  poorhouse  to  get  It." 

The  Twelfth  Congressional  District  Gen- 
eral Welfare  Federation,  of  California,  as  a 
member  of  the  General  Welfare  Federation 
of  America.  Inc..  of  Washington.  D.  C,  which 
organization  represents  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  aged  citizens  of  the  48 
States,  beg  to  submit  to  you  for  your  most 
earnest,  conscientious  consideration  In  your 
study  in  improving  and  broadening  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act  the  follow- 
ing facts,  which  we  believe  to  be  self-evident: 

1.  The  citizens  of  this  Nation,  now  60  years 
of  age  and  over,  have  by  their  lifetime  of 
enterprise,  energy,  economy,  and  self-sacrifice 
helped  to  build  this  Nation  from  Its  unde- 
veloped stage  to  its  present  magnificent  state  - 
of  development  and  efficiency,  and  to  create 
the  vast  national  wealth  now  used  and  en- 
Joyed  by  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  Nation. 

2.  Having  thus  contributed  this  lifetime 
work,  constructive  geniiis,  and  national 
loyalty  to  the  development  of  these  United 
States  and  the  creation  of  the  wealth  thereof, 
we  believe  these  aged  citizens  are  now  lunda- 
mentally  and  rightly  entitled.  In  equity  and 
Justice,  to  a  fair  and  reasonable  dividend 
from  this  produced  wealth  In  the  form  of  a 
monthly  dividend  of  a  sufficient  amount  to 
provide  them  a  decent  livelihood.  Including 
food,  clothing,  and  a  comfortable  heme,  with 
at  least  some  of  the  conveniences  and  pleas- 
ures of  life. 

3.  We  believe  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  so  lived  and  labored  and 
who  have  faithfully  upheld  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  national  democracy  are 
entitled  to  this  annuity  dividend,  regardless 
of  any  personal  or  property  qualifications,  as 
their  Inherent  earned  right. 

The  millions  of  the  elderly  citizens  of  these 
United  States  therefore  beg  of  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  give  these  facts  your  most  tamest. 
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sincere  consideration  In  any  proposed  revi- 
sion or  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

We  want  to  wholeheartedly  assure  you  that 
in  giving  this  consideration  to  these  aged 
citizens  you  will  be  following  that  Biblical  in- 
junction, "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother," 
and  that  you  will  receive  the  nightly  prayers 
of  those  millions  of  elderly  ill-fed.  Ill-housed, 
and  Ill-clothed,  but  stljU  loyal  citizens  of  this 
Nation.  j 

With  every  hope  and  good  wish  for  you 
personally  and  for  the  democratic  preserva- 
tion of  this  Nation.      I 
Most  sincerely.   I 

Chaeles  L.  Turner, 
President,  Tvxl/th  District  Federation. 
Lucm  R.  Atkinson, 

Secretary. 
W.  B.  Sattxrlxe, 
Chairman,  Twelfth  District  Board. 
S.  How  ABO  Leech, 

I  Secretary. 
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Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  in- 
augural address  of  Gov.  Homer  M.  Ad- 
kins,  of  Arkansas,  bt^ore  the  Fifty-Third 
General  Assembly  on  January  14, 1941 : 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  gentlemen, 
I  am  sure  you  can  appreciate  that  this  Is 
one  of  the  happiest  moments  In  my  life.  At 
the  outset  of  this  Inaugural  address  I  want 
to  publicly  give  credit  for  what  success  I  have 
achieved  to  my  mother  and  my  wife,  who  are 
here  with  me  today.  Likewise,  I  am  most 
grateful  to  the  many,  many  friends  who  have 
assisted  me  along  the  way.  My  presence  here 
before  this  general  assembly  Is  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  loyalty  of  my  friends,  and  I 
am  moved  to  give  my  feelings  for  them  this 
expression. 

We  are  assembled  today  to  repeat  the 
Inaugural  ceremony,  begun  with  the  ratifica- 
tion of  our  State  constitution,  observed  by 
my  predecessors,  and  now  a  time-honored 
custom  which  marks  the  conunencement  of  a 
new  State  administration. 

Called  to  the  duties  of  Governor  of  our  be- 
loved State,  I  proceed  In  compliance  with 
usage  to  announce  some  of  the  leading  sub- 
jects that  now  chiefly  engage  the  attention  of 
ttft  people  of  Arkansas,  and  which  we,  the 
elected  officials,  are  honor  bound  to  correct 
If  found  to  benefit  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Realizing  fully,  as  I  do,  that  the  potential 
powers  of  the  Governor  embrace  a  command 
of  the  entire  forces  of  the  State.  Including 
the  militia,  and  life  and  death  in  the  matter 
of  pardon.  It  Is  therefore  but  natural  that 
the  members  of  the  general  assembly  and  the 
people  you  represent  should  expect  an  expres- 
sion from  the  executive  holding  such  powers. 

I  stand  ready  to  renew  my  personal  prom- 
ises to  the  people  and  shall  do  all  in  tny 
command  to  lead  the  way  to  a  conscientious 
performance  of  the  party  pledge. 


Most  people  wish  to  believe  that  their  pub- 
lic servants  have  respect  for  the  Constitu- 
tion— both  State  and  National — and  for  all 
the  laws.  As  for  myself,  my  actions  and  con- 
duct will  be  the  ultimate  answer.  However.  I 
think  It  Is  fitting  that  I  should.  In  the  begin- 
ning, verbally  assvue  the  people  of  my  fidel- 
ity, and  that  I  am  fully  aware  and  appreci- 
ate the  nature  and  responsibility  of  this  high 
office. 

It  is  going  to  be  utterly  Impossible  to  at- 
tempt to  correct  every  condition  susceptible 
of  legislative  remedy  at  this  session  of  the 
legislature.  I  have  always  favored  simplified 
government.  For  30  years  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  work  with  the  Legislature  of 
Arkansas,  and  I  know  and  fully  appreciate 
the  difficulties  you  will  be  confronted  with 
here  and  at  home. 

I  am.  therefore,  at  this  time  going  to  give 
you  my  views  upon  matters  which  I  think 
should  be  considered  by  you,  and  may  from 
time  to  time  call  your  attention  to  others. 

My  one  hope  Is  that  my  course  as  Governor 
may  rightfully  deserve  the  approval  of  the 
people. 

The  following  objectives  are  more  desir- 
able, and  these  recommendations  are  made, 
not  in  a  spirit  of  dictation,  but  rather  that 
we  may  work  in  harmony  In  order  to  render  a 
service  really  worth  while  to  our  State. 

REFUNDING 

First  In  Importance  among  the  matters  I 
want  to  present  to  you  Is  the  refunding  of 
Arkansas'   highway   indebtedness. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  early 
enactment  of  refunding  legislation.  Most  of 
you  are  familiar  with  the  refunding  legisla- 
tion which  is  proposed.  It  has  been  made 
public  and  your  attention  has  been  called  to 
its  main  features. 

I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  the 
preparation  of  a  refimding  bill  which  will  be 
submitted  to  you. 

It  was  drafted  with  the  assistance  of  an 
advisory  committee,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  bond 
houses,  bond  brokers,  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  other  investment  agencies  repre- 
senting the  bond-bu3ring  public. 

The  financial  features  of  the  bill  have  been 
approved  by  the  various  interests  almost 
unanimously,  and  the  legal  features  have 
been  approved  by  outstanding  bond  attorneys, 
both  In  Arkansas  and  throughout  the 
country. 

The  sate  of  $137,000,000  of  State  highway 
bonds  Is  of  such  tremendous  Importance  to 
the  people  of  the  State  that  the  refunding 
program  should  not  be  put  Into  effect  until 
they  are  afforded  an  opportunity  to  study  its 
merits  and  to  approve  or  disapprove  it. 

I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  having  this 
measure  referred  to  the  people,  if  you  be- 
lieve they  desire  to  pass  on  it  directly.  In 
fact,  I  am  ready  to  help  circulate  the  refer- 
endum petition  when  you  have  passed  the 
bill,  and  stand  ready  to  call  a  special  election 
for  submission  of  the  act  to  a  vote  of  the 
people. 

However,  there  are  two  existing  emergen- 
cies confronting  va  to  which  I  consider  it  my 
duty  to  direct  your  attention: 

First.  The  Federal  Government  Is  contem- 
plating, and  probably  will  demand,  that  a 
Federal  tax  be  placed  on  the  interest  earn- 
ings of  future  State  bond  Issues. 

Second.  If  our  country  should  become  In- 
volved In  war  it  would  also  necessarily  affect 
our  refunding  and  might  even  postpone  it  In- 
definitely.,— . 

I  call  these  contingencies  to  your  attention 
so  that  you  may  consider  them  in  your  de- 
liberations and  give  them  such  weight  as  you 
think  they  deserve. 

Having  said  these  things,  let  me  say  a  more 
Important  one: 

The  people  of  Arkansas  have  already,  in 
effect,  approved  by  a  large  majority  the  prin- 
ciples in  the  proposed  measure,  for  it  follows 


faithfully  the  essentials  of  my  pledge  to  the 
people  In  the  campaign  of  last  sumrmer. 

iTierefore.  I  unreservedly  recommend  your 
approval  of  the  measure  without  undue  delay. 
aoAD-Btmj>iNo  paooaAM 

In  addition  to  providing  for  the  refunding 
of  our  highway  Indebtedness,  a  maintenance 
fund  will  be  provided  of  approximately  $3.- 
500.000:  and  approximately  aa.500.000  for 
highway  construction,  either  to  match  Fed- 
eral aid  or  for  other  highway  purposes. 

I  shall  insist  that  the  director  of  highways 
and  the  highway  commission  give  immedtats 
attention  to  roads  In  certain  sections  which 
have  been  diucrimlnated  against,  and  to 
spend  our  maintenance  and  construction 
money  in  the  most  businesslike  and  eco- 
nomical manner  possible  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults and  the  most  for  our  money. 

It  shall  be  my  purpose  to  cooperate  in 
every  way  possible  with  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  to  the  end  that 
Arkansas  gets  its  full  share  of  highway  im- 
provements. 

EOUCATIOM 

In  accordance  with  my  campaign  pledge, 
and  the  pledge  of  the  'Democratic  platform, 
we  commit  ourselves  to  a  serious  study  of 
our  school  problems. 

To  this  end  I  appointed  a  committee  of 
outstanding  educators  and  laymen  to  make 
a  study  and  recommendation  for  the  best 
solution  possible  of  our  school  problenu. 

They  have  b«jen  diligent  In  their  work  and 
have  made  their  suggestions,  and  bills  will 
be  presented  embodying  their  honest  and 
conscientious  recommendations. 

I  have  faith  in  the  leadership  of  the  edu- 
cators of  this  State;  I  am  Impressed  with 
their  honesty  of  purpose  and  public  pride. 
I  believe  that  we  will  make  no  mistake  to 
fellow  their  lead  in  searching  for  solutions  to 
educational   problems. 

Certain  controversial  matters,  such  as  con- 
solidation of  school  districts,  should  be  left  to 
a  vote  of  the  people  affected.  The  people  can 
decide  whether  or  not  they  want  to  become  a 
part  of  a  consolidated  school  district.  These 
are  matters  of  local  concern  to  a  large  degree. 

I  approve  of  the  reorganization  of  the  board 
of  education  and  the  textbook  commission 
and  the  selection  of  textbooks  by  a  committee 
of  educators.  I  believe  they  know  beat  what 
should  be  taught  in  our  schools. 

Vocational  education  is  more  and  more 
recognized  as  vital  to  the  needs  of  our  time 
and  deserves  sympathetic  support  and  wise 
supervision. 

Our  safety  demands  that  all  educational  au- 
thority be  kept  under  the  immediate  watch- 
care  of  the  people  themselves,  untrammeled 
by  any  outside  Influence. 

We  should'  recognize  the  urgent  need  for 
better  salaries  for  teachers.  Our  schools  will 
never  be  stronger  than  our  teachers.  Teach- 
ers' salaries  in  Arkansas  are  deplorably  low. 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  State  should  assume 
the  responsibility  of  setting  up  a  salary  sched- 
ule, whereby  teachers  of  a  certain  training  and 
experience  will  be  guaranteed  certain  salaries. 
This  win  give  security  to  the  teachers .  and 
will  be  an  Inducement  to  young  men  and 
women  to  make  teaching  a  career.  I  realize 
the  minimum  must  be  low.  but  I  believe  a 
beginning  should  be  made. 

I  want  to  urge  you  to  enact  legislation, 
which  will  be  presented  to  you.  to  remove  the 
Governor  as  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  board 
of  education  and  from  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  allowing  ths 
Governor  to  appoint  outstanding  citizens,  who 
VTllI  function  without  any  domination,  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  Institution  involved. 

Education  Is  our  greatest  abstract  problem 
and  should  have  our  deepest  concern.  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  doctrine  of  Thomas  C.  McRae: 
"Ignorance  is  costly;  sound  education  cheap." 
UNxvEasrrr  of  Arkansas^ 

Let  us  reaffirm  the  pledge  of  our  party  in 
the   convention  last  September   to  adopt  a 
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poiicj  of  constructive  belpfulcen  toward  the 
building  of  a  greater  iinlverslty.  It  must 
have  all  tbe  flnancial  assistance  we  can  give  It 
and  be  removed  from  any  political  domina- 
tion by  tbe  Oovemor  or  anyone  else  In  the 
futtire. 

I  want  to  see  our  university  rise  to  Its 
tlgbtful  place  as  one  of  the  leading  imlver- 
sitles  In  our  Nation.  In  our  attitude  let  us 
ibow  our  people  that  we  are  devoted  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  of  thought  and  dis- 
cussion no  leas  than  to  freedom  of  conscience. 

STATX  COLLICXS 

Likewise.  I  want  to  give  all  tbe  help  poa- 
ilble  to  otir  agrlcultiual  colleges  and  State 
teachers  oollcgea  located  throughout  the 
State.  They  have  done  wonderful  work  and 
certainly  we  want  to  see  them  continue  in 
the  right  channeL 

STATS  msrrmmowa 

The  various  State  institutions — State  hos- 
pital, school  fcr  the  blind,  schocl  for  the  deaf. 
Confederate  home,  tuberc\ilosls  sanatorliuns — 
must  be  provided  for  as  a  matter  of  cotirse, 
and  without  waste,  though  with  not  such 
rigid  economy  as  would  defeat  their  purpose. 

For  example,  at  cur  SUte  hospital  I  shall 
Bsk  otir  State  hospital  board  to  consult  with 
the  medical  profession  in  the  selection  of  a 
•uparlntendent,  as  well  as  other  employees, 
and  get  the  very  best  man  available  as  super- 
intendent. They  need  more  doctors  and  more 
graduate  nurses  in  this  institution. 
PKNAL  ntsTrnrnoNs 

At  our  State  penitentiary  I  have  selected 
•  board  comfxwed  of  men  who  have  made  a 
BtKcess  of  their  own  business  affairs.  They 
are  farmers  of  outstanding  ability,  and  they 
will  employ  the  best  man  available  as  super- 
intendent of  the  penitentiary. 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  the  SUte  farms 
will  be  placed  back  in  the  triple  A  program 
and  will  not  be  operated  in  competition  with 
other  farmers  who  are  cooperating. 

Oaz  boys'  industrial  schools,  both  white  and 
eolored,  should  have  our  sympathetic  under- 
standing and  help.  I  have  the  opinion  that 
they  should  be  called  training  schools  rather 
than  industrial  schools,  and  that  every  pre- 
caution and  safeguard  in  the  world  should 
be  thrown  around  these  unfortunate  boys. 

FAKOI.IS  AND  PABDOKS 

I  want  theas  men,  who  also  compose  the 
parole  board,  to  use  the  utmost  discretion  in 
the  matto'  of  paroles. 

I  expect  to  be  extremely  eautloua  in  the 
tise  of  the  pardoning  power.  You  know,  and 
I  know,  there  have  been  many  abuses  of  this 
power  in  the  past. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  Oovemor  should 
seek  out  the  merits  of  requests  for  pardons 
of  convicts  through  methods  at  his  own. 
This  I  intend  to  do.  Pull  publicity  shoiild 
be  given  to  applications  and  petitions  for 
pardons  before  they  are  acted  upon  by  the 
Governor. 


ratncsitT 

I  am  earnestly  and  sincerely  interested  to 
the  welfare  department  being  operated  pxirely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  various  people  to  be 
aided  under  the  general  welfare  program. 

I  have  selected  a  man  to  head  the  depart- 
BMDt  In  whom  I  think  our  citizens  have 
confidence,  and  It  is  my  intention  to  ap- 
point a  board  who  will  cooperate  with  him 
and  help  him  have  a  successful  and  econom- 
ical administration  of  this  most  important 
department. 


In  the  matter  of  old-age  assistance,  I  will 
not  be  content  imtll  Arkansas  takes  her 
rightful  place  In  the  amount  to  be  paid  our 
old  people. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congreas  win  pass  a 
law^'tiMt  win  make  a  definite  anotment  from 
the  Pederal  Government  of  $10  or  tl5  per 
month.  To  this,  let  Arkansas  contribute 
Its  finances  wUl  permit,  and  In  the 


final  analysis  contribute  a  decent  amount  to 
these  old.  deserving  people.  I  have  appointed 
a  committee  to  study  the  b3st  method  to 
provide  fxuads  for  this  purpose  and  to  make 
r  commendations  in  the  matter  of  tightening 
up  the  collection  of  sales  taxes  and  other 
sources  of  revenue  to  be  applied  for  old-age 
assistance. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  paying  an  aver- 
age of  $10  per  month  to  each  old-age  person 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  I  am 
hopeful  a  law  will  be  passed  to  make  the 
minimum  contribution  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment $10  or  $15  per  month. 

nmusraiAL  dkvxixu>memt 

I  believe  our  State  can  be  made  attractive 
for  industrial  developnnent  and  that  we  are 
now  on  the  eve  of  a  long  deferred  industrial 
awakening 

The  people  have  adopted  legislation  desired 
by  industrialists,  and  new  capital  should  be 
ready  to  enter  Arkansas. 

Freight  rates  should  be  adjusted  and 
equalized.  Close  cooperation  with  the  South- 
em  Governors'  Conference  should  be  main- 
tained and  every  other  means  available  should 
be  resorted  to  in  order  to  get  our  discrimina- 
tory freight  rates  modified. 

We  must  develop  our  natural  resources. 
To  do  this  requires  ample  power  at  the  proper 
rates,  and  this  will  be  one  of  the  major  ob- 
jects of  my  administration. 

We  must  cooperate  with  our  Senators  and 
Congressmen  in  urging  the  construction  of 
dams,  both  for  hydroelectric  power  and  flood 
control,  and  utilize  every  resource  at  our  com- 
mand. 

We  must  promote  an  kinds  of  development 
of  our  natiu-al  resources  and  take  greater  ad- 
vantage of  our  agricultural  possibilities. 

UVZSTOCK  PBOGBAM 

Because  of  the  loss  of  our  foreign  markets 
for  cotton,  we  must  redouble  our  efforts  in 
an  expanding  program  of  our  livestock  Indus- 
try. It  wiU  do  more  than  any  one  thing  to 
substitute  for  cotton  and  other  crops  In  main- 
taining our  farm  Income. 

I  trust  you  wlU  make  a  liberal  appropria- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  the  livestock  show 
an(l  give  It  every  encouragement  possible. 
HOSPITAL  FAcmras 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  and  desire  that  in  the 
next  12  or  18  months  we  can  provide  ways 
and  means  for  the  establishment  of  two  hos- 
pital units  In  connection  with  our  university 
hospital. 

First.  The  most  urgent  need  is  a  100-bed 
imit  for  the  acute  mentally  sick,  where  they 
may  be  treated  and  given  individual  care  the 
first  6  to  12  months,  with  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  rehabilitated.  This  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  rediKlng  our  constantly  increasing 
number  of  patients  at  the  State  hospital. 

Second.  A  100-bed  unit  for  crippled  chU- 
dren  is  urgently  needed,  to  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Crippled  Children's  Division  of 
the  Welfare  Department,  where  they  can  be 
given  special  care  at  a  minimum  cost. 

I  realize  we  must  find  funds  to  build  these 
Institutions  without  Increasing  taxes,  but  I 
pledge  you  sincerely  to  set  an  example  of 
economy  in  trying  to  accxmaulate  funds  for 
this  purpose. 

RDEKAL    AGZNCnB 

It  is  going  to  be  the  purpose  of  my  admin- 
istration to  cooperate  fully  with  the  various 
Federal  agencies,  to  the  end  that  Arkansas 
may  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 

We  shoxild  promote  only  worth-whlje  proj- 
ects, which  win  be  a  credit  to  the  State  and 
Nation.  Let  us  remember  that  Federal  funds, 
like  SUte  appropriations,  come  from  the 
pockets  of  every  citizen.  Bvery  consimier  Is 
a  taxfmyer,  directly  or  indirectly. 

GovsamnNTAL  rcoNOMixs 

We  must  practice  economy  in  our  SUte 
government. 


Proper  business  management  of  our  SUte 
government  demands  that  we  live  within  our 
various  budgets.  This  necessarily  will  re- 
quire the  elimination  of  many  requests  that 
will  be  made  of  the  budget  committee  and 
this  entire  body. 

There  must  be  some  way  found  to  pre- 
vent the  appropriation  of  more  money  for  a 
given  period  than  Is  gathered  by  taxation. 
To  this  end  I  promise  the  most  rigid  and 
exacting  pre-audit  service  through  the 
comptroller's  department. 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  should  cut 
salaries  to  the  point  where  any  department 
will  not  operate  efllciently.  I  thoroughly  be- 
lieve in  paying  salaries  commensurate  with 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  indi- 
vidual. We  must  not  cripple  any  depart- 
ment because  of  a  penny-wise  and  poimd- 
foolish  attitude.  I  want  to  assure  you  that 
every  department  head  under  my  control  will 
be  admonished  to  economize  where  economy 
is  needed  and  to  work  diligently.  Those 
charged  with  collecting  taxes  will  be  in- 
structed to  do  so  without  discrimination, 
fear,  or  favor. 

PEESmXNT  ROOSSVKLT 

I  record  my  faith  and  confidence  In  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  in  his 
leadership  through  these  present  critical 
hours  in  our  national  life.  Let  us  pledge 
every  necessary  resource,  material  and  spir- 
itual, to  the  national  defense.  Let  us  co- 
operate with  every  agency  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  which  is  engaged  in 
defending  the  institution  of  freedom.  How- 
ever. I  want  to  make  it  plain  I  do  not  favor 
sending  our  soldiers  to  foreign  soil  unless 
this  country  should  be  attacked. 

Our  first  line  of  defense  is  the  moral  integ- 
rity of  our  people.  One  of  our  greatest  dan- 
gers is  from  within.  Furthermore,  allow  me 
to  make  the  clear  observation  that,  in  my 
opinion,  our  people  would  find  it  difficult  to 
tolerate  meetings  of  bunds,  Communists,  or 
like  un-American  organizations  within  the 
borders  of  this  SUte.  I  say,  we  have  no  place 
for  them. 

Let  VLB  demonstrate  In  oxir  dally  delibera- 
tions and  decisions  that  the  most  effective 
defense  of  democracy  is  to  make  it  work  for 
the  great  and  humble  with  equal  Justice.  I 
know  you  Join  me  In  your  hearU  in  rever- 
ently saying:  God  bless  America  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  May  he  be  divinely  guided 
in  his  decisions. 

CONCLtraiOK 

With  the  oath  which  I  take  today  I  seal 
the  verdict  that  the  people  rendered  in  the 
election. 

With  profound  gratitude  for  the  expression 
of  confidence  which  elevated  me  to  the  Im- 
portant olOce  of  Governor  of  my  native 
State — which  I  love  with  a  genuine  devo- 
tion— I  now.  before  God  and  these  witnesses, 
consecrate  myself  to  their  interests  and 
welfare. 

With  the  most  serious  impressions  of  the 
duties   and  responsibilities   which   confront 

me  and  alwa3r8  conscious  of  my  llmiutions 

I  would  be  discouraged  if  I  did  not  feel  that 
the  great  body  of  men  and  women  of  Arkan- 
sas are  sharing  with  me  my  oath  and  cove- 
nanting with  me  and  with  each  other  in 
support  of  om-  great  SUte  and  will  yield 
obedience  to  an  the  laws. 

I  am  strengthened  by  the  conviction  that  I 
have  the  support,  advice,  and  cooperation  of 
the  general  assembly  and  my  associates  In  the 
executive  departments. 

I  assure  you  that  I  will  welcome  the  oppor- 
tvmlty  to  cooperate  with  you  and  talk  to  you 
at  aU  times  about  our  legislative  problems- 
personal  or  otherwise — that  may  arise. 

Again  I  assiu-e  you  of  my  good  will  and  my 
sincere  desire  to  cooperate  with  you  in  serv- 
ing the  public  faithfully. 

Entering  thus  solemnly  Into  covenant  with 
each  other,  we  may  reverently  invoke  and 


confidently  expect  the  favor  and  help  of  Al- 
mighty God— that  He  wUl  give  to  me  wisdom, 
strength,  and  fidelity,  and  to  you  and  oiu: 
people  a  spirit  of  fraternity  and  a  love  of 
righteousness  and  peace. 
I  thank  you. 


The  Lease-Lend  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  January  31,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WHEELING  (W.  VA.) 
INTELLIGENCER 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  our  Nation  are  greatly  disturbed 
over  the  so-called  lease-lend  bill,  which 
will  soon  come  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  debate.  There  are  some 
very  serious  implications  involved  in  this 
bill,  as  amended  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  These  very  fatal  aspects  of 
this  legislation  have  been  commented 
upon  by  the  writers  throughout  our  coun- 
try; the  people  are  frightened  because  of 
the  very  thought  of  our  involvement  in 
this  foreign  war, 

A  very  thoughtful  editorial  appears  In 
the  Wheeling  Intelligencer,  of  ^^eeling, 
W.  Va.,  and  I  urge  every  Member  to  care- 
fully read  this  editorial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  and  to  include 
therein  the  very  enlightening  editorial 
published  in  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer, 
of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  on  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 29,  1941,  which  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer  of 
January  29,  1941) 

SHALL  WX  GAMBLE  WriH   AMEHICAN  SAFETT? 

Steadily,  Lf  slowly,  the  real  issue  at  stake 
in  the  arms-loan  bill  is  coming  to  the  fore. 
That  issue  is  simply  this: 

Shall  the  President  be  authorized  to  turn 
over  to  England  or  to  any  other  nation  any 
or  all  of  the  American  Navy  or  any  other 
weapon  now  in  possession  of  the  United 
States  Government?  In  other  words,  shall  we 
gamble  with  American  security? 

A  studied  effort  has  been  made,  and  still  Is 
being  made,  to  obscure  this  issue.  But  it  is 
coming  to  the  surface  as  it  becomes  daily 
clearer  that  the  legislation  can  be  immedi- 
ately helpful  to  England  only  if  It  makes 
available  to  her  units  of  the  United  States 
armament. 

Evidence  of  the  continued  disposition  to 
skirt  the  edges  of  this  central  issue  comes 
dally  to  light.  Senator  Geobge,  for  example, 
announces,  as  head  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  that  he  will  propose 
three  amendments: 

First.  That  a  definite  time  limit  be  placed 
upon  the  extraordinary  power  the  law  would 
Invest  the  President  with. 

Second.  That  a  specific  clause  be  written 
into  the  measvu-e  making  It  clear  that  it  does 
not  authorize  use  of  United  States  naval 
vessels  in  convoying  ships  to  Great  Britain. 

Third.  That  the  President  be  required  to 
make  periodic  reports  to  Congress  on  admin- 
istration of  the  act. 


Heretofore  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  Indicated  that 
he  would  oppose  these  or  any  other  amend- 
ments. Yet  an  extraordinary  White  House 
conference,  which  saw  Republican  leaders  ad- 
mitted for  the  first  time  to  a  strategy  meet- 
ing, is  reported  to  have  tentatively  endorsed 

these  and  at  least  one  other  amendment 

that  a   limit   be   placed   on   the   amount  of 
money  the  President  could  spend. 

These  amendments  are  all  right  as  far  as 
they  go.  But  they  do  not  touch  the  vital 
spot.  The  fear  of  convoying  British  vessels 
apparently  is  based  on  the  possibility  of  an 
American  ship  being  torpedoed  whUe  so  en- 
gaged and  a  war  incident  thus  created. 
Those  who  feel  that  avoidance  of  convoy 
duty  would  keep  us  clear  of  Involvement  do 
not  seem  to  realize  how  far  we  are  Involved 
already.  In  what  way  would  convoying  a 
British  vessel  be  a  more  warlike  act  than 
giving  England  one  of  our  vessels  to  use  her- 
self? And  that  is  precisely  the  vital  point 
involved  in  this  biU,  the  point  the  adminis- 
tration is  seeking  to  hide  and  the  point  half- 
hearted opponents  seem  afraid  to  face  boldly. 

Tbe  situation  posed  by  this  bill  was  accu- 
rately stated,  we  think,  by  Senator  Wheeler 
In  a  speech  last  Monday.  Declaring  he  had 
been  informed  that  five-sixths  of  all  combat 
planes  produced  in  the  United  States  during 
1940  already  have  been  transferred  to  Eng- 
land, and  that  "American  air  forces  do  not 
have  a  single  completely  modem  plane 
equipped  with  fighting  armor,  self-sealing  gas 
tanks,  and  adequate  firing  power,"  he  re- 
minded his  bearers  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  already 
has  turned  over  to  England  50  destroyers, 
rifies,  ammunition,  and  other  equipment,  and 
asserted  that  under  the  proposed  legislation 
the  President  could,  if  he  saw  fit,  give  away 
our  entire  Navy,  air  force,  guns,  tanks,  etc. 

Nobody,  of  course,  believes  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  give  away  everything  we  have  with 
which  to  defend  ourselves.  But  we  do  know 
that  already  he  has  given  much  of  it  away, 
and  that  he  is  wedded  to  the  proposition  that 
the  way  to  keep  Hitler  out  of  the  United 
States  Is  to  equip  England  to  whip  him 

We  don't  think  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  any  other 
man  should  be  permitted  to  gamble  with  the 
safety  of  this  country  in  this  manner.  And 
we  feel  very  strongly  that  when  he  depletes 
our  armament  for  the  strengthening  of  Eng- 
land, he  is  gambling  with  American  safety  to 
that  extent. 

That's  the  real  Issue  Involved  in  this  legis- 
lation. 


H.  R.  1776 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  ELIOT 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  January  31.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  CAMBRIDGE  (MASS.) 
CHRONICLE  AND  SUN 


Mr.  ELIOT  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  a  paper  in  my  home 
city,  the  Cambridge  Chronicle  and  Sun: 

[From  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Chronicle  and 
Sun] 

congszssmam  euot  states  views  on 
Lease-Lend  Bill 

Congressman  Thomas  H.  Euot.  of  this 
city,  who  has  received  hxindreds  of  letters 


about  the  lease-lend  bill  from  his  eonstltu- 
ents,  has  asked  the  Chronicle  and  Sun  to 
print  the  following  statement  summarizing  his 
views  on  this  momentous  measure. 

His  statement  follows  in  full: 

"Hundreds  of  citizens  have  written  to  me 
about  H.  R.  1T76.  the  so-caUed  "lend-lease 
bin."  I  have  tried  to  answer  aU  the  letters, 
but  a  fuller  statement  is  needed,  longer  than 
can  be  put  in  a  letter. 

"The  letters  from  constituents  are.  roughly, 
of  three  kinds:  Opposing  the  bill  t>ecau£e  It 
might  lead  to  war;  criticizing  it  for  giving  so 
much  power  to  the  President;  and  favoring 
the  biU. 

"To  the  many  fine  people  who  fear  that 
we  are  taking  the  road  to  war,  let  me  ssy 
this:  You  and  I  and  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  are  absolutely  against  sending 
American  men  to  die  in  Europe.  And  we 
know  that  war  is  not  only  always  tragic  and 
often  futile,  but  that  it  breeds  a  vicious  in- 
tolerance and  hatred,  threatening  the  very 
liberties  we  prize  so  much." 

QUCsnoN  or  nrruu 

"But  the  question  now  is  not  one  of  going 
to  war  but  of  what  kind  of  a  future  we  are 
going  to  face.  The  present  bill  does  not  mean 
an  expeditionary  force,  or  even  convoys.  It 
does  mean  that  we  continue  to  aid  England. 
What  would  our  futiire  be  if  we  stopped 
that  aid  and  the  Nazis  overran  England? 

"In  a  world  where  ail  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  the  oceans,  too,  are  dominated  by  the 
Nazis  and  their  allies,  we  would  have  little 
chance  of  either  prosperity  or  peace.  The 
Nazis'  system  Is  evil,  brutal,  and  Inhuman. 
If  we  aid  England,  we  are  running  a  risk; 
but  if  we  stop  aiding  England,  it  seems  to 
me  we  run  a  greater  risk. 

WANT  limits 

"The  second  group  of  letter-writers  urge 
changes  in  the  bill  to  limit  the  President's 
powers.  The  executive  branch  Is  tradition- 
ally in  charge  of  initiating  foreign  policy, 
and  must  have  a  reasonably  free  hand  to 
meet  swiftly  changing  situations.  However, 
I  do  favor  limiting  the  grant  of  authority  to 
one  year,  so  that  Congress  will  necessarily  con- 
sider and  vote  on  foreign  policy  next  winter. 

"I  would  also  welcome  a  requirement  for 
periodic  detailed  reports-  by  the  President 
to  tbe  Congress  of  his  actions  under  the  bill's 
authority,  giving  full  Information  except  for 
military  secrets  ordered  withheld  by  either 
Chief  of  Staff  Such  reprarts  would  guide  the 
Congress  in  making  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  intent  of  the  legislation. 

"Furthermore.  I  would  prefer  to  see  the 
words  'notwithstanding  tbe  provisions  of  any 
other  law'  stricken  from  the  bill.  The  words 
seem  to  be  unnecessary,  and  perhaps  harm- 
ful. They  are  unnecessary  because  without 
them  the  bill  prevails  over  any  previous  legis- 
lation in  direct  oonfiict  with  it.  They  may 
be  harmful,  both  because  they  have  caused 
public  misunderstanding,  and  also  because 
there  Is  Just  a  possibility  that  they  would 
be  wrongly  applied,  to  permit  disregard  of 
any  previous  laws  which  are  connected  In 
any  way  with  manufacture  or  shipment." 

WANTS  PXOPER   OEBATI 

"To  those  who  urge  speedy  passage  of  the 
bill,  there  is  little  to  add  to  what  I  have 
said  above.  A  few — a  very  small  number — 
seem  to  look  forward  hopefully  and  cheer- 
fully to  our  going  to  war.  I  do  not  share 
that  kind  of  hope  or  cheer.  Another  small 
number  wants  to  cut  short  congressional 
debate;  but  I  think  that  would  be  a  mistake. 
Most  of  this  pro-aid  group  simply  wants 
to  aid  England,  thereby  staving  off  Nazi  vic- 
tory and  Improving  our  own  chances  of 
survival. 

"No  one  can  positively  know  what  road 
we  should  take  to  preserve  peace  and  free- 
dom in  America.  Each  of  us  can  only  use 
his  beet  Judgment;  and  honest  men  will 
differ  with  each  other.  But  as  Americans 
we  are  all  convinced  that  only  in  a  free  and 
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democratic  todety  c«n  the  hunum  Bplrlt  de- 
velop and  mankind  hold  any  hope  of  prog- 
rMB.  To  preserve  and  Improve  that  free 
and  democratic  Boclety — to  keep  the  Christian 
apint  alive — theee  must  be  our  true  alms, 
lighting  the  way  by  which  our  couiae  is 
steered." 


Price  DucrimiiMtion  Under  the  Robinson- 
Pafaum  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THS  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  January  31.  1941 


MDDSaSB  BY   A.    W.    DE   BIRNY.   OP   THE 
PEI^RAL  TRADE  CX)MMI8SION 


Ifr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
osD,  I  include  the  following  address  on 
price  discrimination  under  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  before  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Preservers  Associa- 
tion. Chicago,  111..  Monday.  January  20, 
1941,  by  A.  W.  DeBimy.  attorney,  Chief 
Counsel's  OflSce.  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion: 

Ifr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Forbes,  and  members 
of  the  National  Preservers  Association,  this 
is  my  first  meeting  with  the  members  of  this 
association.  I  am  happy  to  be  here.  I  have 
no  longing  to  be  elsewhere.  My  remarks 
represent  solely  my  own  viewpoint  and  in  no 
•enae  are  to  be  taken  as  conclusions  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Managing  Director  Walde  has  invited  me  to 
q>eak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  Robln- 
0on -Patman  Act.  The  Robinson -Patman 
Act  became  law  on  June  10.  1936.  Its  terms 
are  familiar  to  most  of  you.  First  and  fore- 
most to  those  in  the  food  indxistry  is  section 
a  (c)  dealing  among  other  things  with 
brokerage. 

'  I  feel  that  the  definite  meaning  of  the 
paragraph  has  been  made  clear  through 
court  decisions  upholding  the  Commission's 
construction  of  the  same  in  every  case  re- 
viewed by  the  courts. 

Tba  Commission  has  uniformly  held  that 
the  brokerage  paragraph  of  the  act  is  an 
absolute  prohibition  of  the  payment  of  bro- 
kerage to  buyers  or  their  agents  and  that  the 
services-rendered  clause  of  the  paragraph 
does  not  set  up  a  condition  upon  which  bro- 
kerage may  be  paid  to  either  of  them. 

The  courts  in  reviewing  the  foregoing  con- 
Btruction  of  that  paragraph  by  the  Com- 
mission have  said: 

"If  buyer's  agents  or  intermediaries  are 
excepted  for  services  rendered,  so,  too,  are 
the  buyers  themselves. 

"Direct  or  indirect  control  can  be  exer- 
cised by  buyers  or  sellers  over  a  broker  in 
transactions  of  piurchase  and  sale  by  means 
other  than  participation  in  the  broker's  own- 
ership and  management. 

"In  short,  a  buying  and  selling  service  can- 
not be  combmed  in  one  person. 

"If  services  rendered  were  a  suiBcient  basis 
to  bring  the  allowance  of  the  brokerage  com- 
mlsalons  within  the  exception  of  the  section, 
•very  purchasing  agent  for  a  chain  of  stores 
might  lawfully  receive  such  commissions. 

"Paragraph  (c)  expresses  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition at  the  payment  of  brokerage  or  com- 


pensation In  lieu  thereof  to  the  buyer  upon 
the  buyer's  own  purchases." 

Before  passing  from  this  section,  I  feel  the 
language  contained  therein  merits  some  study 
in  connection  with  allowances  to  so-called 
direct  accounts.  Frequently  chain  stores  and 
other  large  buyers  come  direct  to  the  manu- 
factvirer  and  ask  for  a  lower  price  based  upon 
the  possible  source  of  savings  in  doing  busi- 
ness with  them  directly.  They  point  to  the 
fact  that  on  such  business  the  manufacturer 
generally  does  not  pay  his  salesmen  any  com- 
mission. Section  2  (c)  provides  that  a  buyer 
may  not  receive,  and  a  seller  may  not  grant,  a 
price  which  reflects  any  allowance  or  discoimt 
in  lieu  of  commissions,  brokerage,  or  other 
compensation.  When  a  seller  places  an  ac- 
covmt  on  a  direct  list,  he  deprives  his  com- 
mission salesman  of  a  part  of  his  necessary 
Income  and  frequently  must  raise  his  rate  of 
commission:  and  on  the  reasoning  of  these 
mass  distributors,  this,  in  tiim,  would  In- 
crease the  permissible  spread  between  the 
direct  and  nondirect  accounts. 

It  has  frequently  been  suggested  that  sales- 
men's commissions  and  compensation  may 
not  be  taken  into  account  in  making  lower 
prices  and  that  any  other  construction  would 
lead  to  a  decision  that  a  seller  may  not  make 
allowances  for  compensation  paid  to  an  inter- 
mediary if  he  is  called  a  broker,  but  that  he 
may  do  so  If  the  intermediary  Is  called  a  sales 
agent  or  a  salesman.  The  passing  on  of  sav- 
ings in  selling  expense  such  as  salesmen's 
transportation  and  subsistence  Is,  of  course, 
not  prohibited  by  this  section. 

The  Claytcn  Act  was  the  direct  result  of  a 
message  sent  to  Congress  by  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  recommending  legislation  to  pre- 
vent the  elimination  of  small  business  by  the 
use  of  discrimination  In  price.  However,  the 
Claytcn  Act  had  more  loopholes  than  nooses. 
It  proved  to  be  the  weak,  Innocuous  statute 
that  It  was  recognized  to  be  by  those  who 
sought  to  strengthen  It  in  1914. 

SecUon  2  of  the  Clayton  Act  of  1914  per- 
mitted discriminations  in  price  on  account  of 
differences  in  the  quantity  of  the  commodity 
sold.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Clayton  Act  many  of  those  seeking  a  soimd 
piece  of  legislation  then  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  such  a  provision  was  worse  than 
nothing  at  all.  Their  worst  fears  were  shown 
to  be  fully  justified.  In  20  years  the  Trade 
Commission  found  it  advisable  to  proceed  in 
only  a  handftil  of  cases.  The  small  inde- 
pendent continued  to  lose  ground.  During 
the  latter  years  of  this  period  the  Trade  Com- 
mission, in  the  Gioodyear  case  in  March  1936 
endeavored  to  establish  by  Judicial  opinion 
that  a  difference  in  price  to  be  on  account  of 
quantity  must  be  based  on  a  difference  in 
cost  and  "where  based  on  a  difference  In 
cost,  such  difference  tn  price  be  reasonably 
related  to.  and  approximately  no  more  than, 
the  difference  in  cost;  otherwise  the  discrimi- 
nation will  create  unjust  preference  and  un- 
fair competitive  conditions." 

For  the  Commission  said: 

"When  one  discriminates  in  price  between 
competlt<n^  he  reduces  the  price  to  one  or 
some  of  them.  Competition  limits  the  selling 
price.  When  a  competitor  is  given  a  lower 
price  it  follows  that  his  profit  has  been  In- 
creased by  just  the  amount  of  the  reduction. 
It  equally  follows  that  every  competitor  has 
been  put  to  a  disadvantage  In  just  that  sum." 

WhUe  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
thus  endeavoring  to  overcome  the  handicap 
contained  in  the  Clayton  Act,  Congress,  act- 
ing to  remedy  the  situation  disclosed  by  the 
Commission's  Investigation  of  the  benefits 
being  received  by  chain  stores,  passed  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  repealing  at  the  same 
time  section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

No  longer  were  discriminations  in  price 
permitted  solely  "on  account  of  differences 
in  the  •  •  •  quantity  of  the  commodity 
sold."  Now  permissible  were  "differentials 
which  make  only  due  allowance  for  differ- 
ences in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  sale,  or 


delivery  resulting  from  the  differing  meth- 
ods or  quantities  In  which  such  commodities 
are  to  such  purchasers  sold  or  delivered." 

In  any  consideration  of  possible  jtistlflca- 
tion  of  quantity  discounts,  we  may  properly 
first  consider  what  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
manufactu/ed  goods  occurs  by  reason  of  large 
orders.  Certain  costs  are  more  or  less  fixed; 
among  these  are  costs  for  raw  materials  and 
for  labor,  also  there  are  overhead  charges 
applicable  to  the  entire  production  and 
which  remain  the  same  whether  the  plant 
runs  at  full  or  partial  capacity.  These  costs 
may  not  be  disproportionately  applied  to 
large  and  small  orders  or  between  early  and 
late  orders.  Thus  a  manufacturer  may  not 
charge  his  normal  business  with  fixed  over- 
head while  relieving  additional  business  of 
this  burden. 

Costs  of  distribution  are  frequently  pointed 
to  as  fields  in  which  savings  may  be  effected 
but  that  depends  largely  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  producer  distributes  and  the  size 
of  the  individual  shipments  as  well  as  the 
number  of  points  to  which  shipments  are 
made.  There  Is  also  the  question  of  expense 
of  follow-up  of  sales. 

Chain  stores,  both  of  the  large  corporate 
variety  and  of  the  voluntary  type,  often  re- 
ferred to  as  buying  syndicates,  frequently 
seek  to  secure  discounts  by  reason  of  the 
total  purchases  by  all  their  outlets.  Such 
savings  are  frequently  more  fanciful  than 
actual.  Frequently  the  salesman  has  to  call 
on  the  Individual  units  as  often  when  the 
order  is  placed  by  headquarters  as  when 
placed  by  each  unit.  With  regard  to  the 
matter  of  shipments,  frequently  each  unit 
desires  delivery  to  it,  or  if  not  to  It,  head- 
quarters in  accepting  delivery  desires  the 
goods  for  each  outlet  to  be  separately  marked 
and  packaged.  The  cost  of  preparing  in- 
voices, checking  credit  and  prices,  may  vary 
with  the  size  of  the  order,  but  usually  does 
not  except  where  many  items  are  distributed, 
in  which  event  the  number  of  invoice  lines 
may  be  the  fairest  way  of  allocating  this 
expense. 

Thoiigh  there  is  great  variety  in  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  reduced  prices 
are  given  for  volume  purchases,  quantity  dis- 
counts may  be  said  to  fall  into  two  general 
classes — noncumulatlve  and  cumulative.  The 
noncumulatlve  quantity  discount  in  its 
strictest  sense  refers  to  a  discovmt  given  for 
a  quantity  of  goods  bought  at  a  single  sale 
for  a  single  shipment.  The  cumulative  dis- 
count on  the  other  hand  Is  one  given  where 
the  quantity  bought  is  purchased  at  any  one 
or  more  times  within  a  speciaed  period  and 
for  either  ontj  or  more  shipments.  These 
tw  )  categories  are  not  distinctly  and  entirely 
separate,  however,  because  certain  discounts 
partake  in  some  degree  of  the  characteristics 
of  both.  Large  quantities  bought  on  a  single 
order  but  to  be  shipped  over  a  period  of  time, 
as  frequently  the  case  in  contract  sales,  bear 
certain  resemblances  to  cumulative  discounts. 
Similarly  the  single  purchase  during  a  cumu- 
lative period  which  is  so  large  as  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  quantity  for  discount  under  the 
cumulative  system  resembles  the  noncumula- 
tlve discount,  and  there  are  various  other 
gradations. 

Economists  such  as  W.  H.  S.  Stevens  hold 
that  if  a  manufacturer  or  distributor  sells  to 
all  purchasers  at  the  same  price  irrespective 
of  quantity  or  other  considerations,  there  is 
no  inducement  for  such  buyers  to  increase 
the  size  of  their  Individual  orders  in  relation 
to  their  sales  volume.  By  so  doing,  they 
obtain  no  better  prices  and  merely  Involve 
themselves  in  additional  costs  for  Interest 
and  carrying  charges.  The  one-price  system, 
therefore,  offers  every  Incentive  to  hand-to- 
mouth  buying  and  the  smallest  possible 
orders  consistent  with  sales  volimie.  The 
noncumulatlve  dlscotint  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  under  some  circumstances  may  afford 
a  strong  Incentive  to  larger  orders  In  com- 
parison with  the  buyer's  sales  volume  ba« 


cause  of  the  lower  prices  obtained.  However, 
If  the  lower  price  is  only  sufficiently  lower 
than  the  base  price  to  equal  the  added  costs 
to  the  retailer  of  storage,  interest,  etc.,  there 
Is  little,  if  any,  incentive  to  purchase  the 
amount  per  order  required  to  get  the  dis- 
count. For  any  great  incentive  to  appear, 
the  discount  must  be  more  than  the  retailer's 
cost,  and  the  higher  the  discount  is  over  such 
costs,  the  greater  the  Incentive.  But  the 
statute  does  not  recognize  the  buyer's  costs. 
It  is  the  difference  in  the  seller's  costs  which 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  recognizes.  Inso- 
far as  the  manufacturer's  costs  for  storage, 
interest,  etc.,  are  less  than  the  retailer's  or 
wholesaler's,  their  cost  diCerences  could  not 
be  translated  into  disccunts  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish any  Incentive  to  the  buyers.  Now,  un- 
less competition  would  remain  unaffected  by 
discounts  greater  than  cost  differences,  these 
discounts  would  be  Ineffective  to  induce 
larger  orders. 

The  Commission  has  in  several  cases  re- 
ferred to  annual  volume  or  cumulative  dis- 
counts; that  is,  a  discount  based  upon  com- 
bined purchases  during  a  period  of  time.  In 
one  case  the  Commission  found  the  contract 
on  which  the  discriminatory  prices  were  based 
contained  a  recitation  that  "in  view  of  the 
purchases  In  large  quantities,  present  and 
prospective,  the  manufacturer  agrees  to  allow 
the  following  quantity  discounts  on  amounts 
bought  by  the  purchaser  between  the  period 
commencing  on  June  20,  1936,  and  expiring 
on  June  19,  1937: 

Percent 

"♦5.000  to  $10.000 —l . 1 

$10,000  to  $15.000 ,.. 2 

$15,000  to  $20,000 t 3 

$20,000  to  $30.000 _ 4 

$30,000  and  over 5" 

The  Commission  concluded  that  the  con- 
sideration is  the  purchase  "in  large  quantity" 
of  the  goods  sold  by  respondent.  However, 
the  offer  neither  expressly  nor  by  implication 
can  be  construed  to  relate  to  the  purchase  of 
single  shipments  of  the  value  specified,  nor 
was  it  so  construed  by  the  parties,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  settlements. 

Purchasers  of  large  annual  amounts  some- 
times buy  in  larger  Individual  shipments 
than  do  buyers  whose  purchases  do  not 
amount  to  as  large  a  sum.  Large  buyers, 
however,  also  place  numerous  small  ordsrs 
and  the  average  size  of  such  orders  is  fre- 
quently less  than  the  average  size  of  orders 
placed  by  buyers  whose  aggregate  annual 
purchases  are  less  in  volume.  Indeed,  under 
a  discount  plan  based  on  aggregate  volume 
purchases  for  a  given  period,  such  as  that 
contained  in  the  aforesaid  contract,  it  may 
cost  the  seller  more  per  dollar  of  sales  to 
serve  a  customer  w^  o  places  a  large  number 
of  small  orders  which  are  sufficient  in  the 
aggregate  to  earn  the  discounts,  than  to  serve 
the  customer  who  places  a  few  large  orders 
whose  total  is  not  sufficient  to  obtain  the 
discount. 

Large  wholesalers  and  chain  retailers  often 
obtain  concessions  in  the  form  of  cumulative 
discounts  in  the  belief  that  their  transac- 
tions, in  proportion  to  the  amount  pitfchas-d. 
are  fewer  In  number,  take  less  of  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  seller,  and  cost  the  seller 
less.  However,  when  such  a  belief  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  facts,  the  conclusion  obviously 
is  erroneous  and  an  offer  predicated  thereon 
discriminatory.  There  is  no  certainty  that 
the  business  of  the  buyer  who  purchases  from 
five  to  ten  thousand  dollars  in  the  aggregate 
of  merchandise  within  a  year  will  cost  the 
seller  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  quantity 
than  the  business  of  one  who  purchases  more 
than  thirty  or  less  than  five  thousand  dollars. 

A  distinction  In  price  between  shipping 
cartons  or  shelf  packages  and  broken  pack- 
ages is  readily  understood  and  a  difference  in 
price  based  upon  the  size  of  Individual  pur- 
chases and  shipments  is  likewise  appreciated 
but  no  such  distinction  is  made  in  this  offer. 

A  ctimulatlve  discount  is  sound  only  where 


savings  have  been  achieved  by  the  seUer  with 
respect  to  individual  sales  made  to  a  particu- 
lar buyer  over  a  period  of  time,  which  savings 
were  not  reflected  in  the  price  at  which  the 
buyer  purchased  and  which  are  reserved  for 
the  purpose  of  refunding  at  the  end  of  a 
period  of  time.  But  any  system  of  discounts 
based  on  the  amount  of  annual  sales  is  a 
pr.ce  discrimination  contrary  to  section  2  (a) 
of  the  Clayton  Act.  as  amended.  If  it  has  any 
of  the  Injurious  effects  on  competition  enum- 
erated in  the  statute,  unless  Justified  as  by 
making  only  due  allowance  for  differences  in 
cost  not  previously  allowed  and  resulting  from 
the  quantities  sold  or  delivered. 

The  matter  of  discounts  allowed  and  re- 
bates paid  to  members  of  sjmdlcates  or  what 
are  sometimes  known  as  central  organiza- 
tions was  considered  in  an  important  deci- 
sion of  the  Commission  in  the  bedding 
industry  resulting  in  an  order  to  cease  dis- 
crimination in  price  under  this  or  any  sim- 
ilar plan.  Briefly,  to  any  customer  wtio 
purchased  less  than  $50,000  worth  of  mer- 
chandise in  any  one  calendar  year,  the  man- 
ufacturer granted  no  discount  (except  a 
2-percent  cash  discount).  To  any  customer 
who  purchased  merchandise  In  any  one  year 
prior  to  1938  to  an  aggregate  of  $50,000  or 
more,  the  following  scale  of  discounts  ap- 
plied: 

Percent 

$50,000  to  $75,000 3 

$75,000  to  $100.000 4 

$100,000  to  $200,000 6 

$200,000  to  $300,000 _   6li 

$300,000  to  $400,000... 6 

$400,000  to  $500,000 6^i 

$500,000  and  over 7 

Aggregate  purchases  of  a  customer  during 
a  calendar  year  not  only  determined  the  rate 
of  discount  but  the  discount  rate  thus  de- 
termined was  retroactively  applied  to  all 
purchases  made  during  the  year,  even  to 
those  m  the  no-discotmt  zone,  so  that  if  a 
customer  bought  $500,000  worth  of  mer- 
chandise in  any  one  calendar  year,  he  got 
the  7-percent  discount  on  the  first  $50,000 
worth  of  his  purchafes  as  well  as  on  the 
remaining  $450,000  thereof.  The  discounts 
were  computed  and  paid  in  cash  shortly  after 
the  end  of  each  calendar  year. 

An  Individual  customer  purchasing  $15,000 
worth  of  merchandise  in  a  year  and  receiving 
no  discount  thereon  may  be  in  competition  In 
the  same  locality  of  the  same  city  with  a  chain 
store  or  with  a  sjmdlcate  outlet  purchasing 
but  $1,000  worth  of  merchandise  in  the  same 
period  and  receiving  a  discount  of  from  3  to 
7  percent  on  Its  purchases  because  of  the 
aggregate  purchases  of  all  the  stores  of  the 
group.  Yet  the  manufacturer  usually  makes 
deliveries  to  the  unit  store  In  exactly  the 
same  way  as  It  makes  deliveries  to  the  indi- 
vidual customer;  the  average  size  of  the  de- 
liveries to  the  individual  customer  were  often- 
times larger  than  the  average  size  of  the  deliv- 
eries to  the  unit  store,  and  Its  salesmen  might 
call  upon  the  unit  store  as  often  as  on  the 
individual  customer. 

It  was  possible,  under  the  operation  of  the 
plan,  for  two  individual  customers  who  are  In 
competition  with  each  other  and  whose  pur- 
chases approximate  $50,000  during  a  year  to 
pay  aggregate  prices  therefor  varying  almost 
as  much  as  $3,500. 

Possibly  among  the  most  far-reaching  deci- 
sions connected  with  the  Commission's  ad- 
ministration of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act 
were  Its  decisions  in  the  yeast  cases.  There  the 
Commission  ordered  the  two  leading  manu- 
facturers to  desist  from  selling  yeast  at  dif- 
ferent prices  based  up>on  the  total  volume  pur- 
chased or  required  monthly.  Theretofore,  a 
customer  whose  requirement  of  yeast  was 
4,500  pounds  a  month  and  who  purchased 
this  entire  amount  from  one  seller  paid,  ac- 
cording to  scale.  18  cents  per  pounds,  whereas, 
another  customer  whose  requirements  of  yeast 


were  7.500  pounds  per  month  and  purchi 
4.500  pounds  from  one  seller  paid  only  10 
cents  per  pound  for  the  4.500  pounds  pur- 
chased. Llkewlfe.  a  customer  having  the  same 
monthly  requirements  of  4.500  pounds  but 
who  purchased  only  500  pounds  from  one 
seller,  because  of  monthly  requirements  of 
yeast  of  4.500  pounds  would  pay  only  18  cents 
per  pound  for  the  500  pounds  purchased. 

These  companies  were  also  ordered  to  cease 
discriminating  In  price  by  seUlng  bakers' 
yeast  to  a  single  purchaser  at  prices  based 
upon  the  total  quantity  or  volume  pur- 
chased during  a  period  of  time  by  such  pur- 
chaser, irrespective  of  the  quantities  or  vol- 
ume delivered  to  the  separate  plants,  fac- 
tories, bakeries,  or  warehouses  of  such  pur- 
chaser, where  the  effect  of  such  discrimina- 
tion might  be  to  injure  competition,  except 
where  said  differentials  in  price  make  only 
due  allowance  for  differences  in  the  cost  of 
manufacture,  sale,  or  delivery. 

A  few  words  with  regard  to  private  label 
business.  Those  of  you  familiar  with  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Patman  Act  will 
undoubtedly  remember  that  on  May  27,  1930. 
Congressman  Patiian  in  reply  to  a  question 
regarding  private  brands  stated  in  the  House 
that  manufacturers  "will  have  to  sell  to  the 
independents  at  the  same  price  for  the  same 
product  where  they  put  the  same  quality  of 
merchandise  In  a  package,  irrespective  of  the 
brand  " 

Some  of  you  may  recall  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  that  able  attorney,  Mr.  Gerald  M. 
Ungaro,  vice  president  of  the  Independent 
Grocers'  Alliance,  who  stated  in  testifying  be- 
fore the  House  comnxittee  (p.  355  of  the 
hearings) : 

"The  language  of  this  refers  specifically  to 
the  words  'like  grade  and  quality,'  for  which, 
in  my  opinion,  make  It  mandatory  for  a 
manufacturer  to  sell  off-branded ,  or  so-called 
private-branded  merchandise,  at  the  same 
price  that  he  demands  for  his  branded  mer- 
chandise, which  may  carry  a  large  advertising 
expenditure." 

In  this  connection  the  cost  justification 
seems  to  allow  a  buyer  to  be  relieved  only  of 
those  overhead  expenses  which  such  buyer 
can  show  were  not  incurred  In  the  execution 
of  his  purchase.  Thus,  where  the  manufac- 
turer is  engaged  5  days  a  week  on  production 
of  his  national  brand  and  a  buyer  suggests 
that  he  produce  on  the  sixth  day  private- 
brand  goods  and  not  prorate  overhead,  a  prob- 
able lack  of  justification  and  possible  viola- 
tion would  be  presented. 

Congress  Intended  to  afford  valuable  sup- 
port to  the  manufacturer  In  his  efforts  to 
abide  by  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  bill 
by  the  Insertion  of  the  subsection  which 
makes  equally  liable  the  person  who  know- 
ingly Induces  or  receives  a  discrimination  in 
price  prohibited  by  the  amendment.  This 
section  makes  it  easier  for  the  seller  to  resist 
the  demand  for  sacrificial  price  cuts  coming 
from  mass  buyer  ctistomers  since  it  en- 
ables him  to  charge  them  with  knowledge  of 
the  illegality  of  the  discount,  and  equal  lia- 
bility for  it.  by  informing  them  that  It  Is 
in  excess  of  any  differential  which  his  dif- 
ference in  cost  will  justify  as  compared  with 
his  other  customers. 

The  Roblnson-Patman  Act  is  a  part  of  the 
anti -trust  laws,  and  as  such  Is  designed  to 
promote  fair  competition  and  to  discourage 
that  ruthless  law  of  the  jungle,  competition 
in  which  unlimited  price  discrimination  is  a 
favorite  path  used  by  monopolistically  in- 
clined corporations  The  labor  of  those  who 
worked  for  its  passage  has  been  justified  by 
Its  effect  upon  the  thought  of  American  in- 
dustry and  by  reason  of  the  brake  It  has 
placed  on  the  chain -store  efforts  to  secure 
mequitable  prices 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act  has  tended  to 
more  efficient  distribution  because  It  has 
stimulated  study  of  costs  of  distribution  and 
subsequent  elimination  of  needless  and  costly 
acts. 
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HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

or  TCKNSaSEX 

ni  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  January  31,  1941 


ARXTCLB  B7  HON.  FRANK  C.  WALKER 


Mr.  McESILLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  inter- 
esting article  written  by  Hon.  Frank  C. 
Walker,  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  article  is  entitled 
"Our  Largest  Civilian  Agency,"  and  deals 
with  the  United  SUtes  Postal  Service. 
It  was  published  in  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Evening  Star  of  January  20,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the    Washington    Evening    Star    of 
January  20,  1941) 

OVn  LABCEST  CTVIIJAI*  ACENCT — THE  POSTAL  BTS- 
TXM — OISaUBED  AS  A  MAXTZX  Or  EFTICIZNCT 

(By  Frank  C.  Walker,  Poetmaster  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States) 

In  the  ahort  time  that  I  have  been  Post- 
master Oeneral  I  have  come  to  have  a  deep 
respect  for  that  vast  organization  which 
comprises  our  United  States  Postal  Service. 

Like  so  ma^'y  thoivsanda  of  Americans.  I 
had  used  the  many  facilities  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  from  the  earliest  days  of  my 
youth,  but  never  once  had  I  takep  the  trouble 
to  inquire  into  the  background  )»f  this  great 
Oovernment  utility.  ^--_.,,^^ 

,,  Not  until  I  became  Postmaster  Oen^^l  cUd 
I  have  even  the  slightest  conception  oKjBS 
magnitude  and  scope  of  this  vast  enterprise, 
which  has  played  such  a  vital  role  in  the 
economic  •oclal.  and  industrial  history  of  this 
NaUon. 

Never  before  did  I  realize  that  the  Poet 
Office  Department  offered  so  many  and  varied 
services  to  its  patrons,  but  what  surprised  me 
most  was  the  volume  of  business  transacted 
annually  within  the  more  than  45.000  poet 
offices  of  the  land. 

We  can  have  some  idea  as  to  the  size  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  when  we  pause  to  con- 
sider that  during  the  past  fiscal  year  poetal 
revenues  amounted  to  $766,948,636.74,  which 
InddentaUy  represents  a  new  all-time  high  in 
this  respect. 

As  a  result  of  these  record-breaking  reve- 
nues, the  Department  showed  a  net  operat- 
ing postal  surplus  of  tl8.600 .036.01.  with  re- 
spect to  thofie  services  which  are  rendered  to 
the  public  fc>r  hire.  This,  I  feel,  is  a  healthy 
sign.  It  indicates  that  for  that  part  of  Its 
■errices  which  are  available  to  the  public, 
the  Pest  Office  Department  has  succeeded  in 
more  than  ptylng  its  own  way.  and  that  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  taxpayers  ct  the 
Nation  to  underwrite  any  part  of  the  cost  of 
conducting  this  great  83rstem  of  commimlca- 
tlon. 

The  Post  Office  Department  today  ranks  as 
the  largest  civilian  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunrnt.  with  its  366.000  postal  employees. 
As  for  the  Service  itself,  it  comprises  our 
largest  savings  bank  throxigh  its  postal  sav- 
ings system  our  largest  system  for  the  trai»fer 
el  money  through  its  money -order  system, 
our  larfpest  express  business  through  Its 
parcel-post  system,  our  largest  agency  avail- 
able to  the  people  for  the  Investment  of  their 


savings  In  Oovernment  bonds  through  its  sale 
of  the  Eo-called  baby  bondi^;  it  employs  the 
largest  network  of  transportation  lines,  it 
maintains  the  country's  largrest  motor-vehicle 
fleet,  and  it  serves  as  the  Nation's  largest  real- 
estate  agency  through  its  custody  of  the 
Nation's  Federal  buildings. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic  the 
Postal  Service  has  played  a  prominent  role  In 
the  development  and  the  expansion  of  the 
country.  It  was  the  old  pose-route  riders  who 
provided  the  only  means  cf  communication 
among  the  isolated  settlements  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  in  the  days  preceding  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

When  the  new  Nation's  frontiers  were 
pushed  westward  across  the  Alleghenles  it 
likewise  was  the  post-route  riders  who  en- 
abled the  hardy  pioneers  to  keep  in  touch 
with  their  friends,  relatives,  and  commercial 
outlets  along  the  eastern  coast. 

Years  later  it  was  the  Pjmy  Express  riders 
whose  daring  exploits  in  carrying  the  mails 
across  the  western  plains  made  it  possible 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  the  first  transcontinental  railroads, 
the  financial  assistance  for  which  was  forth- 
ccmlng  from  the  Post  Offl«»  Department  In 
the  form  of  mail  contracts. 

With  the  advent  of  the  steam  train  on  a 
large  scale,  it  was  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, through  its  generous  assistance  in  the 
form  of  contracts  for  carrying  the  mail  on 
the  respective  roads,  which  made  it  possible 
for  great  railroad  companies  to  cover  the 
country  from  coast  to  coast  with  a  vast  sys- 
tem cf  trunk  and  secondar?  lines. 

It  was  the  Post  Office  Department  also  that 
played  a  large  part  in  the  building  up  of 
our  merchant  marine  in  the  years  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Uiiited  States  Mari- 
time Commission,  through  the  Government's 
policy  of  subsidizing  ocean  carriers  with  mail 
contracts  which  were  based,  not  on  the  cost 
of  actually  carrying  the  mails,  but  on  a 
strictly  subsidy  basis. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  Government 
assistance  to  any  form  of  ti-ansportation  was 
that  rendered  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  the  aviation  industry  during  the  early  years 
of  its  development  in  this  country. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  first  air-mail 
route  between  Washington  and  New  York  In 
1918,  the  Post  Office  Department  adopted  the 
policy  that  had  been  so  successful  in  building 
up  the  great  network  of  railroads  many  years 
earlier.  Encouragement  in  the  form  of  mall 
contracts  was  afforded  all  private  operating 
companies,  and  in  the  short  space  of  23  years 
our  commercial  aviation  has  grown  from  a 
single  218-mile  route  to  a  vast  system  of  do- 
mestic and  transoceanic  routes  which  today 
make  the  United  States  Air  Mail  Service  the 
envy  of  the  world. 

Of  all  the  Implements  of  h\iman  democ- 
racy. Postal  Service  is,  I  feel,  the  most  potent. 
It  Is  a  service  without  whicti  we  could  not  get 
along,  for  it  Is  the  medium  through  which 
men  and  nations  have  been  boimd  together 
for  centuries,  and  nowhere  have  we  seen  a 
more  striking  example  of  tlUs  fact  than  here 
In  the  United  States. 

There  Is  no  business,  regiu-dless  of  its  size, 
which  could  be  carried  on  without  Postal 
Service.  As  for  the  social  aspect  of  the  Postal 
Service.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  state 
that  It  has  been  the  major  Influence  in  main- 
taining family  and  friendly  bonds  down 
through  the  years,  Just  as  It  will  continue  to 
do  just  so  long  as  we  have  a  civilization. 

Many  are  the  descrlpt'.ors  that  have  been 
used  in  portraying  the  Postal  Service  and  Its 
functions,  but  to  me  one  of  the  most  fitting 
of  these  Is  the  one  which  has  been  carved 
on  the  west  facade  of  the  new  Post  Office  De- 
partment Building  in  Washington.  Written 
In  1850  by  the  then  Poetmaster  General, 
Joseph  Holt,  it  has  come  down  through  the 
years  as  a  living  symbol  of  this  great  Depart- 
ment.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Post  Office  Department,  In  Its  cease- 
less labors,  pervades  every  channel  of  com- 


merce and  every  theater  of  human  enterprise, 
and,  whUe  visiting,  as  it  does  kindly,  every 
fireside,  mingles  with  the  throbbing  of  almost 
every  heart  In  the  land.  In  the  amplitude 
of  its  beneficence  It  ministers  to  all  climes 
and  creeds  and  pursuits  with  the  same  eager 
readiness  and  with  equal  fullness  of  fidelity. 
It  is  the  delicate  ear  trump  through  which 
alike  nations  and  families  and  isolated  indi- 
viduals whisper  their  Joys  and  their  sorrows, 
their  convictions  and  their  sympathies,  to  all 
who  listen  for  their  coming." 

As  we  look  back  on  the  part  which  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  played  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  it  is  little  wonder  that 
we  contemplate  the  future  of  this  great  com- 
munication system  with  an  eye  toward  even 
greater  development  and  utility. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  ever  been 
alert  to  the  march  of  progress,  particularly 
In  the  field  of  transportation.  Every  new 
mode  of  transportation  has  been  employed 
in  the  carrying  of  the  malls  and  every  new 
mechanical  device  which  had  for  Its  purpose 
the  speeding  up  of  the  malls  has  been  utilized 
as  it  made  its  appearance  on  the  scientific 
horizon. 

Within  the  past  3  years  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  crossed  new  frontiers  of  trans- 
oceanic trade  routes,  including  the  spanning 
of  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  with 
regular  airmail  routes.  The  institution  of 
these  great  Clipper  airplane  services,  which 
have  meant  so  much  to  the  United  States 
from  an  economic  and  national-defense 
standpoint,  was  made  possible  to  a  large  de- 
gree by  the  Poet  Office  Department's  mail 
contracts. 

With  new  devices  and  means  of  communi- 
cation rapidly  being  developed  in  the  fields 
of  private  research  and  Invention  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  It  Is  Impossible  to  predict  what  the 
future  may  hold  In  the  way  of  new  and  ac- 
celerated mall  services  within  the  next  decade. 


Business  MaDa|[ement  Offers  Mr.  Roose- 
velt a  Program  for  Recovery  Based  on 
His  Own  Ideas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  Missouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  January  31.  1941 


ARTICLE  PROM  FORTUNE  MAGAZINE 
FOR   DECEMBER    1940 


Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  Fortune  magazine  for  December 
1940: 

BtrsiNKSs  Management  Oftess  Mr.  Roosevelt 
A   Program   fob   Recovebt    Based   on   Hn 
Own    Ideas — The   Thhu)   Report   or    thx 
P(MrruNE  FoKUM  or  Executtve  Opinion 
(Reprinted  from  Fortune  for  December  1940) 
The  purpose  of  the  Fortune  Forum  of  Exec- 
utive Opinion  Is  to  enable  the  men  responsible 
for  successfvilly  managing  American  business 
to  speak  out  coherently  each  month  on  vital 
problems  affecting  b\isiness. 

WHAT  THIS  rOSTTM  IS 

What  does  business  management  think? 
What  does  it  think  about  Itself,  about  foreign 
policy,  about  national  defense,  about  its  rela- 
tionship to  Government,  ahout  labor — about 
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all  the  thousands  of  thlngjs  with  which  busi- 
ness must  today  particularly  concern  Itself? 

Until  3  months  ago,  tonazlngly,  no  one 
knew.  Managers  had  np  sounding  board 
against  which  its  total  voice  could  be  heard; 
all  that  reached  the  publi<|:,  or  even  business- 
men themselves,  was  the  Isound  of  the  most 
articulate  or  the  most  vociferous  elements  in 
business — and  that  was  nipt  management-at- 
large. 

Buslness-at-large  is  represented  by  its  man- 
agement, its  executives.  And  It  Is  to  provide 
these  men  with  a  medium  through  which 
they  can  at  last  speak  ou|t  regularly  and  co- 
herently on  questions  of  jvltal  importance  to 
business  that  the  Fortun^  Forum  of  Execu- 
tive Opinion  has  been  established. 

Fortune's  editors  have  spent  more  than  2 
years  In  laying  the  grouid  for  this  forum. 
Much  of  the  work  has  been  devoted  to  build- 
ing a  panel  of  men  qualified  to  speak  for 
management.  | 

That  panel  today  coniilsts  of  more  than 
12,000  top-ranking  business  executives — al- 
most 50  percent  of  the  ^ntlre  management 
group  In  America. 


In  the  first  Fortune  p^nun  (September 
Issue)  the  leaders  of  busmess  condemned  by 
a  great  majority  the  ecorjiomic  recovery  pro- 
gram of  the  New  Deal.  Only  2  percent  ap- 
proved of  it  without  qualification;  only  an- 
other 18.0  percent  approvjed  it  in  part.  This 
Judgment  came  from  th^  men  who  neces- 
sarily take  the  principal  part  in  any  recovery 
that  does  take  place.  And  since  at  that  time 
the  Republican  candidate]  for  the  Presidency 
was  pledging  himself  to  ^he  maintenance  of 
many  of  the  key  policies  of  the  New  Deal, 
in  principle  If  not  In  the  f9rm  of  their  original 
enactment,  such  an  opinioja  was  of  the  utmost 
gravity. 

Is  business  Irreconcllah 
principle  and  practice,  ijo  everything  that 
Roosevelt  has  done  affecting  the  Nation's 
economy?  Does  business  Insist  that  it  can- 
not possibly  participate  in|  economic  recovery 
so  long  as  those  things  <ue  not  completely 
imdone?  Will  business  hold  Itself  wholly 
blameless,  as  an  Innocent!  back-seat  passen- 
ger, for  any  cylinders  th^t  may  be  missing 
their  fire  In  the  operation  of  oxu:  economic 
machine? 

If  so,  our  domestic  crldis  and  the  funda- 
mental issue  between  Government  and  busi- 
ness are  far  graver  than  anyone  has  yet  rus- 
.pected. 

But  in  this  third  foniui  there  Is  ample 
evidence  that  managemenlt  has  the  makings 
of  an  affirmative  program  for  recovery  that 
reaches  beyond  the  negative  desire  to  be  re- 
lieved of  legislation  it  disapproves.  Herein 
the  leaders  of  American  enterprise  reveal  a 
willingness  for  self -criticism  and  a  disposition 
to  give  parts  of  the  New  j Deal,  though  It  Is 
condemned  as  a  whole,  thjs  benefit  of  a  good 
many  doubts.  This  Is  aj  beginning  of  the 
forum's  recovery  program i  In  the  next  In- 
stallment It  will  be  continued  with  an  exami- 
nation of  executive  opinion  on  the  interrela- 
tionship of  taxation  with  [economic  recovery. 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  br  BUSINESS 


y  opposed,  in  both 


Measured  by  most  of  tihe  important  eco- 
nomic indexes.  United  States  business  is  not 
only  on  the  mend  but  mlay  even  be  headed 
for  a  boom,  based  on  the  preparedness  effort. 
But  some  industrial  leaders,  notably  Alfred 
P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  have  given  warning  that  any 
upsurge  of  business  resulting  mainly  from 
rearmament  spending  wijU  produce  wealth 
"having  no  permanent  penefit."  The  an- 
swers to  the  following  questions  show  that 
United  States  business  at  iarge  thinks  as  does 
Mr.  Sloan,  favorable  finajnclal  reports  not- 
withstanding. 

Which  of  the  following  statements  most 


nearly  cOTreeponds  with  your  opinion  of  the 
present  prospects  for  United  States  business? 

Percent 
Irrespective  of  the  current  rearmament 
activity,  b\isiness  is  staging  a  normal 
recovery  on  which  stable  prosperity 

can  be  built 7.7 

The  current  Improvement  of  business 
Is  mainly  due  to  a  rearmament  boom, 
but  it  Is  possible  that  we  may  go  on 
from  there  with  healthy  activity  on 

aU  normal  economic  fronts 24.9 

Any  temporary  prosperity  induced  by 
the  national-defense  program  will 
leave  us  with  oxir  economic  prob- 
lems worse  than  ever  because  we 
failed  to  set  our  hoiise  In  order  be- 
fore the  boom  started 67.4 

The  break -downs  show  no  significant  var- 
iations from  this  general  belief  among  two- 
thirds  of  the  Nation's  chief  business  execu- 
tives that  there  is  something  basically  wrong 
with  the  Nation's  economy.  The  smallest 
amount  of  pessimism  comes  from  retail  and 
commercial  executives — but  even  among  them 
It  stands  at  62.8  percent.  Thus  the  "eco- 
nomic recovery"  of  which  a  good  deal  is  now 
being  spoken  has  not  impressed  those  best 
equipped  to  judge  it.  Only  7.7  percent  be- 
lieve In  it  as  a  natural  and  desirable  fact. 
Do  you  think  that  present  conditions  are 
such  that  business  as  a  whole  is  now  justified 
in  making  constructive  commitments  for 
expansion? 

Percent 

Yes 13 

Only  In  war  Industries 61 

No 26 

These  returns  are  a  confirmation  of  the 
answers  to  the  previous  question.  War  in- 
dustries are  one  thing,  and  capital  expan- 
sion is  required  by  them.  But,  in  the  main, 
basic  conditions  are  not  right.  (Again  com- 
mercial and  retail  executives  are  a  shade 
more  optimistic  than  others,  with  19.7  per- 
cent believing  the  time  for  expansion  has 
come.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  these  bear- 
ish answers  are  emotional  refiectlons  of  mis- 
trust of  the  New  Deal.  The  questions  were 
asked  before  the  election  and  probably  an- 
swered in  a  preelection  frame  of  mind.  If, 
Instead,  they  had  come  after  an  announce- 
ment, say,  of  the  election  of  Mi.  Willkie, 
the  psychological  effect  of  the  news  would 
probably  have  led  more  men  to  declare  that 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  promising  recovery, 
and  that  now  is  the  time  for  business  to  ex- 
pand. Nevertheless,  large  pessimistic  ma- 
jorities of  businessmen  believe  that  recovery 
is  not  yet  with  us,  that  our  economic  house 
is  not  In  order.  What  United  States  busi- 
ness management  thinks  should  be  done 
about  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. 

Percent 

Disregarding  the  rearmament  boom,  do 

you  believe  that  if  certain  deterrents 

are  removed,  private  Industry  can  in 

time  create  jobs  for  practically  all  the 

tmemployed? 85.4 

or 
Do  you   believe  we   must  plan  for  a 
future  in  which  millions  of  workers 
will  never  be  reabsorbed  into  private 

enterprise?  -. 14.6 

Thus  business  not  only  disapproves  of  the 
New  Deal,  but  it  overwhelmingly  agrees  with 
Mr.  Willkie's  challenging  campaign  state- 
ments that  our  economic  frontiers  are  not 
limited,  and  that  the  imemployment  problem 
can  be  totally  solved  by  private  enterprise 
If  business  Is  permitted  to.  Here  again  some 
of  the  answers  may  be  emotional  ones — a 
plaintive  affirmation  that  anything  is  possible 
if  only  the  Government  would  let  business 
alone.    But  they  do  imquestionably  denote 


the  fact  that  although  btisineasmen  take  a 
grim  view  of  Immediate  conditions,  there  Is 
underlying  this  a  strong  fundamental  eco- 
nomic optimism  for  the  long  pull. 

(If  you  believe  that  private  enterprise 
could  reabsorb  the  unemployed)  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  all  these  Jobs  can  be  created? 
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.1 

10 

Ooly  by  a  change  in  ttie  pol- 

icies of  business  combined 

with  a  chance  in  the  atti- 
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a&9 

6&6 

«S.l 

(In  this  tabulation  of  answers  by  kind  of 
business,  as  in  several  others  to  follow,  only 
the  widest  variations  are  shown.) 

Thus  while  business  believes  that  under 
present  Government  restrictions  it  is  power- 
less alone  to  solve  the  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment. It  Is  ready  to  admit  that  a  change  In 
the  attitude  of  Government  toward  private 
enterprise  must  be  patched  by  a  change  la 
the  policies  of  business  management  itself. 
Such  a  vote  could  not  arise  from  the  irrecon- 
cilable Etandpattism  that  the  leaders  of 
United  States  private  enterprise  are  some- 
times accused  of  representing.  It  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  forum  (and  the  one  to  follow  it) 
to  d'scover  what  changes  businessmen  believe 
must  be  made,  both  by  Government  and  by 
business,  to  achieve  the  healthy  state  of  recov- 
ery that  is  now  believed  to  t>e  lacking. 

WHAT  BUSINESS  SHOTTLO  DO — PRICES 

In  Fortune's  issue  for  November  1935  ap- 
peared an  article  entitled  "The  Trouble  With 
Capitalism  Is  the  Capitalists."  signed  by  Dr. 
Harold  G.  Moulton,  president  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  and  summarizing  the  find- 
ings of  that  organization  in  the  cowse  of  an 
authoritative  4-volume  study  of  the  forces 
underlying  the  depression.  A  subheading  erf 
the  article  said  in  summary  that  the  trouble 
with  the  capitalists  was  that  "they  have  vio- 
lated the  first  rule  of  their  being,  which  is: 
decrease  prices."  Actually  the  Brookings 
Institution  fovmd  nine  l>asic  causes  for  the 
depression.  80,  although  the  following  ques- 
tion, perhaps  unwarrantably,  oversimplifies 
the  Brookings  conclusions,  it  here  serves  to 
focus  attention  upon  a  question  of  economic 
policy  that  is  again  timely: 

Obviously  the  whole  unemployment  prob- 
lem cannot  be  blamed  on  the  New  Deal,  since 
there  were  9,000,000  unemployed  when  the 
New  Deal  began.  The  Brookings  Institution 
has  published  a  carefully  documented  report 
arguing  that  the  principal  reason  for  the 
1929-32  collapse  was  that  many  industries 
had  not  expanded  their  markets  by  passing 
on  to  the  consumer.  In  the  form  of  lower 
prices,  the  benefits  of  Increased  efficiency  and 
lower  costs. 

Do  you  agree  with  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion's explanation? 

Percent 

Yes.. 16.  a 

In  part 48.0 

No 28.  a 

Don't  know 11.6 

The  agreement,  qualified  en*  otherwise,  of 
65.2  percent  of  the  Nation's  business  execu- 
tives with  the  statement  that  price  policies 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  depression  amounts. 
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of  eoorae,  to  •  tl^flcant  degree  of  eelf- 
erttielan — in  the  sense  of  management  col- 
lectlTely  judging  Itself  as  a  whole.  (Aa  be- 
tween kinds  of  business  represented,  there 
•re  relatively  small  differences,  except  that 
utility  and  railroad  ezecutlvea  are  some  7 
percent  more  In  doubt  on  the  question  than 
executives  us  a  whole.) 

This  leads  logically  to  the  following  ques- 
tion: 

If  prices  in  those  industries  that  had  the 
worst  unemployment  during  the  depression 
had  been  generally  reduced  substantially 
lower  than  they  were,  do  you  believe  the 
lower  prlccf  would  have  developed  a  substan- 
tial volume  of  additional  business  that  would 
have  made  It  unnecessary  to  lay  off  so  many 
workers? 


ToUl 
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22.1 
42.1 
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3L5 
37.1 
11.4 

Except  among  mercantile  executives  the 
balance  Is  somewhat  on  the  side  of  believing 
that  lower  prices  would  not  have  held  unem- 
ployment at  a  lower  level.  But  the  really 
Important  figures  are  these  for  "perhaps." 
Businessmen  are  not  sure,  but  they  have  an 
open  mind  on  the  question  of  the  past  rela- 
tionship of  prices  to  employment.  Adding 
Tes"  and  'Terhaps"  answers,  about  the  same 
majority  granted  to  the  Brookings  theory 
gives  priceti,  as  having  a  controlling  influence 
upon  employment,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

(If  "^es"  to  the  question  above)  Do  you 
believe  this  additional  volume  would  have 
made  up  to  business  for  the  smaller  unit 
profit,  leaving  the  total  profit  or  loss  about 
tbs  same? 


Totai 

Wnanee 

and  in- 

vestment 

tlves 

Utility 

and 
railroad 

execu- 
tives 

Mace  profit 

Aboat  the  same 

Lm*  profit 

n<ia'tkiia*.__  , 

Ptrctnt 

aa5 

48.7 

&s 

4.8 

Ptrttnl 

23.0 

46.8 

M.i 

17 

Perttmt 

izo 

84.0 
44.0 

lao 

As  noted  above,  these  answers  eome  from 
only  the  27^  percent  who  believe  definitely 
that  unemployment  would  have  been  re- 
duced by  lower  depression-time  price  levels. 
They  would  probably  regard  this  alone  as 
sofBeient  justification  tot  a  downward  re- 
vision of  price  schedules  so  far  as  social  and 
long-range  economic  effects  are  concerned. 
And  here  it  appears,  moreover,  that  they  do 
not  in  the  main — ^wlth  a  notable  variation 
from  the  utility  and  railroad  executives 
among  them — think  it  would  have  hurt  busi- 
ness much  In  Its  own  pocket,  since  68.2  per- 
cent answered  "more  profit"  or  "about  the 
same  " 

In  1983  Ifr.  Roosevelt  announced  his  de- 
termination to  force  prices  back  to  the  1926 
level.  Did  you  agree  with  the  policy  at  that 
time? 


Total 

Conumniai 
and  retail 
executives 

utility  and 

railroad 

execatives 

Y- 

Pttetnt 
»4.0 
7&0 

Percent 
M.2 

Ptrcent 

14.0 

Ka 

85.1 

Do  you  think  the  Government  should  con- 
tinue its  efforts  to  restwe  the  1926  price  level? 


Total 

C<»tnmcrei?l 
and  retail 
e.tecu  lives 

UtUityand 

railroad 
executives 

Yes 

Percent 
11.7 
88.3 

Pereent 
13.8 
86.5 

Percent 
6.6 
W4 

Do  you  think  Industry  <  through  Its  trade 
asscclatlcns,  possibly)    should  try  to  restore 
1926  price  levels? 

Total 

CtMnmercial 
iLnd  retail 
executives 

Utility  and 

railroad 
executives 

Yea 

Percent 
35.1 
74.0 

Percent 
26.8 
73.2 

Percent 
18.5 

No 

8L5 

It  is  of  interest  that  rsvilroad  and  utility 
men  are  conspicuously  th(}  most  opposed  to 
any  attempt,  either  by  government  or  by 
business,  to  restore  higher  price  levels.  (On 
the  other  hand,  as  win  appear  on  the  next 
page,  they  are  the  group  having  the  largest 
minority  thinking  that  tha  railroad  industry 
can  regain  prosperity  without  a  drastic  lower- 
ing of  freight  rates) 

In  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  achieve  recovery  through 
the  N.  R.  A.  under  which  trade  associations 
were  permitted  to  raise  and  fix  prices  by 
agreement  (provided  they  also  conformed  to 
certain  wage-and-hour  codes) .  Many  busi- 
nessmen and  most  trade  associations  ap- 
proved the  N.  R.  A.  program  at  first.  Did  you 
favor  the  N.  R.  A.  price-raising  progrtun  at 
the  time? 


Yes 

No 


Total 


Utility 

and 

railroad 

executives 


Percent 
34.0 
65.1 


Percent 
15.1 
84.0 


Did  you  still  consider  the  N.  R.  A.  price- 
raising  plan  a  sound  recovery  measure  in  1935 
when  the  Supreme  Court  killed  it? 


Total 

Utility 

and 

railroad 

executives 

Y«e 

No 

Pereent 

19.6 
80.4 

Pereent 

8.5 
0L5 

Do  you  believe  the  N.  R.  A.  trade -agreement 
programs  should  be  revived  now? 


Y«.„ 

No 


Total 


utnity 

and 

railroad 

executives 


Pereent 
15.5 
84.5 


Pereent 
7.3 
017 


These  answers  dispose  at  the  theory  of  a 
program  to  achieve  recovery  by  raising  prices. 
Now  for  the  alternative  economic  doctrine 
at  present  being  ptirsued  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Today  the  Dei>artment  of  Justice  is  follow- 
ing almost  exactly  the  opposite  policy  from 
N.  R.  A.  on  price  fixing,  and  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Thurman  Arnold  has  launched 
the  greatest  campaign  in  history  to  enforce 
the  antitrust  laws  and  prevent  price -fixing 
agreements.    He  says,  **nie  first  concern  of 


every  democracy  is  the  maintenance  of  • 
free  mar*et."  Do  you  agree  with  Mr. 
Arnold? 


Total 

Commer- 
cial and 
retail  ex- 
ecatives 

Utnity 
and  rail- 
road ex- 
enitives 

Yes 

Percent 
27.7 
31.0 

Percent 
88.3 

31.8 

Percent 
2L4 

In  moat  oases — ^ 

83.0 

58.7 

65.1 

54.4 

No _. 

1&3 
23.0 

16.0 
18.0 

21.0 
24.G 

41.3 

34.0 

45.6 

These  answers  come  from  businessmen  who 
are  probably  disposed  to  mistrust  Mr.  Arnold's 
name  as  that  of  a  New  Dealer,  and,  further, 
to  mistrust  any  form  of  government  disci- 
plinary or  punitive  action  against  private  en- 
terprises. This  approval  of  the  New  Deal 
trust -busting  campaign  is  therefore  all  the 
more  impressive,  and  undoubtedly  springs 
from  a  reasoned  economic  philosophy.  But 
there  is  a  large  measure  of  qualification  In 
the  minds  of  the  men  giving  these  answers, 
as  shown  by  the  answers  to  the  following 
question: 

As  between  the  N.  R.  A.  pro -price -fixing 
policy  and  the  Thurman  Arnold  antl-prlce- 
fixlng  program,  which  do  you  prefer  as  a 
means  of  recovery  now? 

Percent 
N.  R.  A. 22 

Arnold  _i 83 

Depyends 45 

Presumably  many  of  these  "Depends"  an- 
swers mean  "Depends  on  who  is  administer- 
ing the  policy  and  on  whether  the  policy  of 
maintaining  a  free  market  is  being  used  as 
the  Instrument  of  political  purposes." 

A  miKh  more  striking  revelation  of  the  im- 
portance business  attaches  to  the  lowering  of 
prices  as  a  means  of  recovery,  irrespective  of 
New  Deal  policies  and  personalities,  appears 
in  the  answers  to  the  four  following 
questions: 

Do  you  believe  that  a  lasting  recovery  of 
general  business  (as  distinct  from  a  rearm- 
ament boom)  Is  possible  until — 

The  building  lndii£try  takes  steps  to  en- 
courage more  building? 


Total 

Utility  and 
railroad 

executives 

Yes _. 

No „ 

Pereent 

27.4 
72.6 

Percent 
26.3 
73.  7 

The   railroads  take   steps   to  stimulate   a 
greater  movement  of  freight? 


Total 

Utility  and 

railroad 
e.\ecutives 

Yes 

No 

Pereent 
36.0 
63.1 

Percen' 
43.4 
56.6 

Do  you  believe  that  the  building  Industry 
can  stage  a  healthy  recovery — exclusive  of 
defense  contracts — without  first  getting  Its 
cost  and  Its  prices  down  much  lower? 


Total 

Utility  and 

railroad 

executives 

Yes i 

No 

Ptrcent 
18.2 
81.8 

Percent 
14.8 
85.2 
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Do  you  believe  that  the  railroads  can  es- 
tablish a  healthy  recovery  until  they  get 
their  freight  rates  down  low  enough  not  only 
to  compete  with  the  trucks  but  to  stimulate 
additional  traffic? 


ToU 

Utility  and 

railroad 

executives 

Yes 

Percent 
21.3 

78.7 

Percent 
31.2 

No 

68.8 

Thus  it  appears  that  thej  business  commu- 
nity does  not  believe  that  |  sound  recovery  is 
possible  until  -the  building  and  railroad  in- 
dustries are  back  on  their  feet.  And  they  pre- 
ponderantly believe  that  these  industries  can- 
not regain  their  health  without  cutting  costs 
and  prices.  Note  partlcullarly  that  railroad 
and  utility  executives  themlselves,  whose  rates 
are  generally  more  rigid,  ^re  heavily  of  the 
same  opinion,  although  by  I  smaller  majorities 
Insofar  as  the  rails  are  concjerned. 

Now  for  an  appraisal  pf  what  business 
thinks  the  Government  shbuld  do  or  not  do 
to  contribute  to  recovery. 

THE  NEW  DEAL  VERSlfs  RECO\'ERT 

In  the  first  Fortune  fonfm  only  2  percent 
of  the  members  said  they  approved  all  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  measures  designed  to  achieve 
recovery,  and  only  18.9  per[:ent  approved  any 
of  them.  More  specifically,  will  you  tell  us, 
from  the  recovery  angle,  which  of  these  New 
Deal  plans  you  think  should  (a)  be  continued 
or  revived;  (b)  which  yoiji  think  were  good 
once  but  have  outlived  th^lr  useftilness;  (c) 
which  you  think  were  always  bad  for  recovery; 
(d)  which  you  think  are  still  good  ideas  badly 
handled. 


Silver  subsidies 

Oufloy  Coal  Act 

Gold  devaluation 
and  President's 
gold  powers    , 

Taxation  policies 

Pump  priminK 

N.R.A 

A.  A.  A 

Wagner  Labor  Act. .. 

Export  subsidies 

W.P.A 

I^w  money  rates 

P.W.A 

Wages  and  Hours 
Act  

Hull  reciprocal- trade 
treaties _ 

Drive  to  enforce 
antitrust  laws 

Eousine  and  home- 
loan  acts.. _ 


0 
Always 
bad     all 


bso-     Good 

z  but,    idea 

right    badly 

Once    bandied 


Percent 
00.2 
75.3 


60.6 
67.7 
61.7 
57.4 
53.6 
48.2 
42.5 
30.3 
32.7 
30.2 

29.2 

22.4 

20.2 

16.5 


PfTcent 
4.5 
2.3 


14.5 

2.8 

20.2 

12.5 

6.3 

.6 

10.7 

10.0 

19.4 

14.0 

1.9 

ia4 

7.3 
116 


Percent 

3.0 

15.0 


6.4 
22.0 
16.3 
23.2 
3.T7 
47.5 
18.5 
4.3.2 
16.3 
47.4 

47.7 

110 

49.4 

31.7 


Con- 
tinue or 
revive 


Percent 


2.3 
6.5 


9.5 
7.5 
1.8 
6.9 
6.4 
3.7 

28.3 
6.6 

31.6 
8.4 

21.2 

53.2 

211 

39.2 


The  answers  above  are  ranked  according 
to  the  percentage  of  the  men  who  replied 
"Always  bad,"  since  this  was  the  most  fre- 
quent estimate  of  these  16  New  Deal  policies 
taken  as  a  whole.  Seven  of  them  are  un- 
qualifiedly condemned  by  a  majority  of  the 
leaders  of  United  States  business  as  always 
having  been  bad  ideas  so  far  as  recovery  is 
concerned.  Their  abandonment  would  there- 
fore seem  to  be  the  first  prescription  for  a 
healthy  economy.  But  thpit  leaves  nine  New 
Deal  policies,  all  of  them  still  active,  for 
which  majorities  give  tbe  administration 
some  credit. 

This  is  far  from  amounting  to  wholesale 
condemnation  of  the  Newt  Deal  by  business. 
On  the  contrary,  It  suggests  that  much  of  the 
legislation  could  presumably,  by  amendment, 
be  made  palatable  to  the  business  community. 


Here  rearranged  are  the  nine  most  popular 
New  Deal  policies  In  terms  of  the  percentage 
of  forum  members  who  declared  either  that 
they  ought  to  be  continued  or  that  they 
were  good  ideas  for  recovery  and  only  suffer 
from  the  way  they  were  enacted  or  are  being 
administered : 


Continue 

Good  idea 

badly 

bandied 

Full  or 
qualified 
approval 

Drive  to  enforce  anti- 
trust laws 

Percent 
23.1 

SO.  2 
21.2 

53.2 

8.4 

3.7 

6.6 

31.6 

28.3 

Percent 
49.4 

31.7 
47.7 

14.0 
47.4 
47.5 
43.2 
16.3 
18.5 

Perce  Kt 
72  5 

Ilnusing    and    Home 
Loan  Acts 

70.9 

Waies  and  Hours  Act.. 

Hull    nciprocal    trade 

treaties 

68.9 
67  2 

P.W.A 

Wagner  Labor  Act 

W.P.A 

Low  money  rates 

Export  subsidies 

55.8 
51.2 
49,8 
47.9 
46  8 

But  the  order  of  disapproval  or  absolute 
or  conditional  approval  declared  for  the  New 
Deal  policies  is  changed  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  as  to  which  of  them  are  the  most 
important  olistacles  to  recovery: 

Do  you  believe  that  some  or  all  of  these 
New  Deal  measures  are  playing  an  important 
part  in  preventing  recovery  now?  If  "Yes" 
(94.1  percent  said,  "Yes"),  which  ones? 

Percent 

Wagner  Labor  Act 74.5 

Taxation  policies 66.8 

Wages  and  Hours  Act 48. 5 

Pump  priming 44.  3 

W.  P.  A' _ 42.6 

Drive  to  enforce  antitrust  laws 40.0 

Silver  subsidies. 39.1 

Gold  devaluation  and  President's  gold 

powers 38.  5 

A.  A.  A— _.  29.3 

Guffey  C!oal  Act 27.6 

P.  W.  A 26.5 

Low  money  rates 25.2 

Hull  reciprocal  trade  treaties 14. 6 

Export  subsidies 14.5 

Housing  and  home-loan  acts 11.5 

^  How  drastic  a  modification  business  would 
recommend  for  the  W.  P.  A.  Is  Indicated  in 
the  replies  to  the  following  question: 

Do  you  believe  that  until  private  Industry 
makes  work  for  the  unemployed,  the  FedertJ  ' 
Government    must    take    care   of   them   on 
reUef? 

Percent 

More  generously  than  now 0.8 

Just  about  as  generously  as  now 2.9 

Yes,  but  the  relief  rolls  should  be  exam- 
ined much  more  closely  to  make  sure 
that  relief   is  limited   only  to  cases 

of  absolute  need 45.6 

No;  the  relief  problem  shotild  be  turned 
back  to  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments   50.  7 

Thus  while  the  Wagner  Act  has  the  provi- 
sional approval,  in  principle,  of  a  majority 
of  the  Nation's  top  businessmen.  It  Is  thought 
by  three-quarters  of  them  to  be  an  obstacle 
to  recovery  as  it  stands.  The  same  rela- 
tionship holds  true  for  the  Wages  and  Hours 
Act.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Guffey  Coal 
Act,  silver  subsidies,  and  gold  devaluation, 
which  are  regarded  as  the  worst  Ideas  from 
the  beginning,  rank  well  down  the  list  as 
present  deterrents  to  recovery.  It  is  the 
Government's  taxation  policies  that  get  the 
black  marks  on  both  scores,  both  on  prin- 
ciple and  as  they  affect  business.  These  will 
be  further  examined  by  the  forum's  panel, 
along  with  alternative  proposals,  in  the  next 
installment. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOtJISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  Janttary  31.  1941 


NEWSPAPER  AR-nCLES,  EDITORIAL.  AND 
A  PAMPHLET  OPPOSING  ESTABLISH- 
MENT   OF    SEAWAY 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  Nation  today  to  classify 
every  pet  project  as  essential  for  na- 
tional defense.  Projects  which  have  been 
studied  and  found  to  be  uneconomic  and 
unsound  are  now  being  revived  on  the 
theory  that  they  are  important  to  the 
defense  of  this  Nation. 

Some  years  ago  an  effort  was  made 
to  secure  Senate  ratification  of  the  so- 
called  St.  Lawrence  seaway  treaty.  At 
that  time  this  project  was  thoroughly  de- 
bated in  the  Senate,  and  that  body  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  treaty. 

The  ofiBces  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
are  now  being  flooded  with  propaganda 
as  to  the  necessity  for  this  project.  It 
is  hoped,  by  legislative  device,  to  now  ap- 
prove the  project  by  a  simple  majority 
vote  rather  than  by  the  method  of  treaty 
ratification,  which  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Senate.  The  proponents  of 
the  measure  have  attempted  to  color  the 
issue  by  stating  that  it  is  essential  for 
national  defense. 

Those  who  have  studied  this  project 
can  see  no  relationship  between  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  national  defense. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  asserted  that 
the  project  would  become  a  military  lia- 
bility, as  it  would  undoubtedly  be  highly 
vulnerable  from  a  military  standpoint. 

No  group  which  has  studied  this  proj- 
ect in  detail  has  made  a  favorable  report 
en  It.  It  will  be  costly,  difficult  to  main- 
tain, hurtful  to  other  means  of  trans- 
portation, disastrous  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  Gulf  ports,  and  will  yield 
very  little  revenue  or  productive  com- 
merce in  return.  No  guise  of  national 
defense  can  conceal  these  facts. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  an  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  January 
23,  1940,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Logical 
Reasons  for  Opposing  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Project,"  prepared  by  the  New 
Orleans  City-wide  Committee  and  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Association,  a  list  of 
the  New  Orleans  City-wide  Committee 
opposing  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project, 
and  an  editorial  from  the  Labor  Record 
of  New  Orleans,  La.,  dated  December  1940 
and  entitled  "Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
Treaty  Would  Create  Additional  Eco- 
nomic Problems  for  the  South,  Which  Is 
Already  the  National  Economic  Problem 
No.  1." 
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Following  are  letters  addressed  to  var- 
ious Senators  and  Governors  by  Gov. 
Sam  H.  Jones,  of  Louisiana: 

mm   AODKZSSKD  TO   VASIOX7S   8SN ATOR8 

"DzAM  SiHAic« :  We  are  wilting  you 

In  opposition  to  tbe  jjendlng  8t.  Lawrence 
power  and  seaway  project.  New  Orleans.  OmU 
ports,  and  buslneas  Interests  generally 
throiighcut  tbe  United  States  are  opposed 
to  tt. 

"We  iirge  that  this  project  be  rejected  and 
tbat  no  appropriations  be  voted  tor  tbe  carry- 
ing out  of  tbe  same,  at  least  xx>t  so  long  as 
the  Federal  Government  needs  to  spend  In 
excess  of  revenue  for  national  defense,  and 
to  use  all  available  skilled  labor  for  the  same 
piirpooe. 

"Some  of  our  reasons  for  opposing  the 
projects  are  aet  forth  In  the  attached  memo- 
randiim. 

"We  hope  you  will  use  your  powerful  In- 
fluence In  opposition  to  this  project  and  tbe 
proposed  approi»lations  required  for  its  con- 
stnKtlon." 

jxrriB  AWMiissKn  to  vamjovb  covxknois 


"DSAS  OovntNOK 


-:  We  feel  that  the 


economic  well-being  of  yoxir  State,  as  well  as 
that  of  Louisiana,  is  menaced  by  the  project 
to  divert  moneys  and  labor  from  Immediate 
defense  measures  to  a  St.  Lawrence  power  and 
seaway  project,  and  Invite  you  to  Join  with 
us  In  oppo^ng  the  project. 

"We  are  advising  our  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen of  our  opposition,  and  hope  you  can 
see  your  way  to  urge  tbe  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen who  represent  the  State  of to 

oppose  both  tbe  treaty  and  the  project. 

"Aasiirance  of  your  cooperation  will  hdp 
greatly. 

"Tot  your  Information  a  meoaorandum  of 
facts  is  enclosed." 

(Ptom  the  New  York  Herald  Ttlbxine  of  Janu- 
ary 35,   1940] 


DBrSMSS  TRSXAT  IK  WATimWATS  PLAM  IS 
rSABCD— ^ALLAMT  BXLIKVX8  PKOOaAM  rOB  ST. 
LAWKKNCZ  WOXJLD  BS  SXRIOUS  HIMDaANCC 

B.  D.  Tallamy,  chief  engineer  of  the  Niagara 
Frontier  Planning  Board,  said  yesterday  tbat 
undertaking  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterways  project  at  this  time  would  be  a 
serious  hindrance  to  national-defense  prepa- 
rations. He  q>oke  at  tbe  midwinter  confer- 
ence of  the  New  York  State  Commercial  8ee- 
retarlea  in  the  Astor. 

Mr.  Tallamy,  long  an  opponent  of  the 
project,  quoted  President  Roosevelt  to  the 
effect  that  the  seaway  Is  necessary  for  de- 
fense, and  then  pointed  out  that  it  would  be 
0  or  7  years  before  it  could  be  completed. 
Furthermore,  he  said,  the  project,  once  fin- 
ished, would  b«  vulnerable  from  a  military 
stand^int. 

Mr.  Tallamy  reminded  that  the  drain  on 
labor  and  materials  would  be  very  great, 
and  therefore  would  not  be  Jxistlfled  in  the 
face  of  present  shortages.  Cv^ery  ton  of  steel 
used  for  this  project  would  be  a  diversion 
tmn  our  defense  preparation,  from  our  aid  to 
Itngianrt,  and  from  Canada's  participation  in 
the  Bntlah  Empire's  resistance  to  the  onriMh 
ot  totalitarianism,  be  declared. 

Mr.  Tallamy  said  that  it  U  "apparent" 
that  the  Oovemment  will  circumvent  tbe 
power  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  project  by 
introducing  the  Boimdary  Waters  Treaty  of 
1900.  which,  he  said,  was  "really  designed  to 
stop  further  diversion  of  water  at  Niagara 
Falls  and  withdrawals  of  water  through  the 
Chicago  Drainage  Canal,  to  set  up  a  commis- 
sion to  supervifie  such  diversions,  and  to  clar- 
ify the  position  of  tbe  two  countries  with 
respect  to  these  and  similar  problems."  He 
said  that  it  was  certainly  not  intended  for 
such  a  far-reaching  and  controversial  imder- 
taking  as  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

"Nevertheless,  it  is  now  apparent  that  this 
treaty  will  form  the  basis  for  submission  of 
the  |Ut)Ject  to  the  two  countries  for  ap- 
proval,"   he    continued.    "Such    a    method 


would  require  passage  of  the  same  resolution 
by  both  tbe  Congress  of  tbe  United  States 
and  the  Parliament  of  Canada  by  a  majority 
vote,  thus  doing  away  with  tbe  two-thirds 
senatorial  vote  required  when  ratifying  a 
treaty." 

Mr.  Tallamy  could  see  no  conmiercial  bene- 
fits coming  from  the  waterway.  He  said  that 
it  has  been  demonstrated  by  many  competent 
transportation  and  maritime  experts  that 
tbe  project  would  be  "imeconomical  and,  in 
fact,  ruinous"  to  many  of  the  commercial, 
port,  and  terminal  facilities  of  this  country 
should  tbe  seaway  be  xiscd  to  tbe  extent  indi- 
cated by  Government  forecasts. 

It  has  also  been  shown,  be  asserted,  that 
no  gains  or  savings  would  accrue  in  the  cen- 
ter of  tbe  country,  and  that  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  Gulf  ports  woxild  suffer  needless 
-losses. 

John  Lowry,  president  of  the  Merchants' 
Association  of  New  York,  another  speaker, 
also  assailed  the  waterways  project  and  said 
that  If  the  resulting  seaway  trafflc  were  only 
what  tbe  proponents  estimate,  there  woiild 
be  absolutely  no  Justification  for  tbe  expense 
of  building  it.  He  added  that  if  tbe  project 
did  everything  tbat  is  claimed  for  it,  it 
would  "wreck"  our  present  transportation 
system. 

Other  speakers  at  the  meeting  were  W.  J. 
Schlefrelln,  Jr.,  president  of  W.  J.  Bchieffelin 
&  Co.;  H.  J.  Kenner.  general  manager  of  tbe 
Better  Business  Bureau  of  New  York  City, 
Inc.;  Prank  J.  Clark,  attorney,  of  Lord,  Day 
tt  Lord;  Prof.  M.  P.  Catherwood,  of  Cornell 
University,  and  chairman  of  the  State  Plan- 
ning Conunlssion;  and  Dr.  Ljmn  Emerson, 
professor  of  Industrial  education,  Cornell 
University. 

LOGICAL   KKASOirS  FOB   OPPOSING   THB  ST. 
LAVntEirCZ   SEAWAT  PBOJBCT 

(Prepared  by  tbe  New  Orleans  City-wide 
Committee  and  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Association) 

The  same  reasons  exist  today  that  caused 
the  rejection  of  the  Great  Lakes  seaway 
treaty  by  tbe  United  States  Senate  in  1934. 
These  are: 

1.  The  greatest  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
seaway  is  to  be  borne  by  the  United  States. 
Most  of  its  construction  will  be  outside  of 
this  country  and  by  foreign  labor. 
i"  a.  There  is  no  lack  of  hydroelectric  power 
JBYailable  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  and  for 
emergency  defense  piorpcses  steam  power  can 
be  provided  very  much  more  quickly  and 
eminent  authorities  say  at  less  cost  than 
anything  the  St.  Lawrence  development  can 
produce. 

3.  Careful  study  shows  that  ocean  naviga- 
tion on  regular  schedules  cannot  be  economi- 
cally adapted  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  tbat 
the  transportation  benefits  claimed  by  its 
proponents  for  the  St.  Lawrence  project  will 
not  be  realized. 

4.  The  treaty  would  internationalize  Lake 
Michigan,  a  wholly  American  body  of  water. 

Dr.  Lewis  Haney,  an  economist  of  national 
repute,  voices  additional  reasons  which  we 
believe  are  sound  and  well  founded: 

"The  first  and  decisive  reason  against  now 
considering  the  St.  Lawrence  River  water- 
way and  power  scheme  Is  tbat  It  stands  in 
the  way  of  our  defense  efforts. 

"Ask  any  responsible  military  or  business- 
man. 

"Here  we  are.  terribly  short  of  ships,  planes, 
antiaircraft  defense,  tanks,  antitank  guns, 
coast  defense,  and,  above  all,  trained  men. 
Here  we  are.  badly  in  debt  and  chronically 
insolvent.  The  President  himself  has  called 
for  a  prompt  cutting  of  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  government,  including  public  works,  to  the 
bone. 

"Why.  then,  should  we  divert  our  time  and 
energy  from  otir  Inunediate  defense  problems? 
The  answer  is  tbat  we  should  do  the  first 
thing  first,  and  do  it  now.  The  defense  emer- 
gency requires  putting  every  ounce  of  our 


energy  and  every  dollar  of  our  revenues  into  ' 
preparation  to  deal  with  our  enemies  and  our 
debts. 

"Not  a  single  skilled  laborer  or  an  hour's 
time  of  managerial  or  engineering  skill  should 
be  wasted  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  asserts  that  this  scheme  will 
add  power  and  transport  facilities.  But  this 
is  entirely  off  the  point  for  two  definite  rea- 
sons :  First,  the  power  and  transport  edded  by 
the  scheme  would  not  be  available  in  time  to 
help  in  our  present  defense  emergency;  sec- 
ond, if  any  more  of  such  facilities  were  needed 
there  are  better  ways  to  get  them. 

"Tbe  St.  Lawrence  development  could  not 
possibly  be  ready  for  this  war. 

"No  one  claims  tbat  it  could  be  done  under 
4  years.  The  probability  is  that  it  would 
take  7  years.  In  any  case,  the  war  would 
probably  be  over  first." 

The  operation  of  tbe  seaway  will  result  in 
tbe  loss  of  a  coal  market  for  American  coal 
mines  amounting  to  17,000,000  tons  annu- 
ally— a  very  serious  matter  for  American 
labor. 

It  will  admit  cheap  foreign  coal  into  the 
Great  Lakes  region. 

It  win  seriously  affect  railway  labor  and 
American  seamon. 

It  will  not  benefit  the  American  farmer. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  competitors  of  the  American  farmer. 

It  win  jiot  benefit  American  Industry. 

Because  foreign  tramp  steamers  could  use 
the  seaway  it  may  make  of  the  mldcontl- 
nent  area  a  dumping  ground  for  cheap  prod- 
ucts of  foreign  countries. 

Conservative  estimates  indicate  tl^t  It  will 
cause  the  expenditure  of  more  than\  billion 
■dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  diverted 
from  needed  national -defense  production  to 
a  project  which  is  now  unnecessary  and  at 
present   economically   unsound. 

NIW    OBLEANS   CTrT-WTOB    COMMnTEK   OPPOSING 
ST.    LAWRENCE    SEAWAT    PROJECT 

New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade :  W.  H.  Hlcker- 
son,  Jr.,  president;  James  N.  Rlcau,  secretary. 

New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange:  John  N. 
Stewart,  president;  Henry  Plauche,  secretary 
and  superintendent. 

New  Orleans  Stock  Exchange:  Robert  R. 
Wolfe,  president;  Prank  Emmett  Meyers,  sec- 
retary. 

Louisiana  Sugar  and  Rice  Exchange:  Ed- 
miud  J.  Garland,  president;  Raymond  J. 
Martinez,  executive  secretary. 

New  Orleans  In^rance  exchange:  W.  Lor- 
Ing  Ferguson,  president;  L.  P.  Braud,  sec- 
retary. 

Real  Estate  Board  of  New  Orleans.  Inc.: 
J.  A.  M.  Wilson,  president;  Robert  J.  Palfrey, 
executive  secretary. 

New  Orleans  Steamship  Association:  S.  T. 
DeMllt,  president;  John  L.  Flettrlch,  secre- 
tary. 

Green  Coffee  Association  of  New  Orleans. 
Inc.:  L.  J.  Bright,  president;  Miss  Jeanne  E. 
Hote,  secretary. 

Cane  Products  Trade  Association:  George 
L.  Bllleaud.  president;  Andrew  W.  Dykers. 
secretary. 

New  Orleans  Public  Belt  Railroad  Commis- 
sion: Edmund  J.  Garland,  president;  V.  J. 
Bedell,  general  manager. 

Board  of  Connnlssloners  of  the  Port  of  New 
Orleans:  Joseph  A.  Alrey.  president;  CoL 
Marcel  Garsaud,  general  manager. 

New  Orleans  Joint  Trafflc  Bvu-eau:  C.  C. 
Hlghtower,  chairman;  E.  H.  Thornton,  gen- 
eral manager. 

Orleans  Levee  Board,  New  Orleans  Airport: 
Gervais  Favrot. 

Cooperative  Club:  Earl  Chrlstenberry. 

Klwanls  Club:  Max  J.  Derbes.  president; 
A.  W.  Herrmann,  secretary. 

Lions  Club;  Walter  L.  Snider,  president; 
P.  E.  Zimmer,  secretary. 

Rotary  Club:  Thomas  E.  Gannett,  presi- 
dent; James  Hanemann,  secretary. 

Exchange  Club  of  New  Orleans:  Stanley 
Snider,  president;   George  MtiUer,  secretary. 
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Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States:  E.  A. 
Jimlson.  president;  H.  R.  Bley,  secretary. 

Young  Men's  Business  Club:  Arthur  J. 
Naquin,  president;  Arthur  T.  Dunn,  secre- 
tary. 

Hon.  Robert  S.  Maestri,  mayor,  city  of  New 
Orleans. 

John  D.  Klorer. 

Steve  Quarles,  president.  Central  Trades 
and  Labor  Council. 

New  Orleans  Traffic  Club:  Mr.  George  R. 
Simno,  president;  E.  C.  Marks,  secretary. 

New  Orleans  Clearing  House  Association: 
Oliver  G.  Lucas,  president;  J.  H.  Peterson, 
manager. 

New  Orleans  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Association:  Miss  Anna  May  Con- 
nelly, president;  Jilrs.  Paul  Fisher,  secretary. 

Forwarding  Agents  and  Foreign  Freight 
Brokers  Association:  J.  W.  Allen,  president; 
L.  N.  Hatry,  secretary.. 

Commercial  Coordination  Council  of  New 
Orleans:  T.  J.  Conroy,  chairman,  Mississippi 
Shipping  Co.;   A.  E.  Pradillo,  secretary. 

[From  tbe  New  Orleans  Labor  Record  of 
December   1940) 

GREAT  LAKES-ST.  LAWRENCE  TREATY  WOULD 
CHEATE  ADDITIONAL  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  FOB 
THE  SOirrH,  WHICH  IS  ALREADY  THE  NATIONAL 
ECONOMIC   PROBLEM   NO.    1 

Our  beloved  President,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  has  on  another  occasion  deplored 
the  poor  economic  situation  of  the  South- 
land, and  as  a  whole  this  section  of  the 
country  has  been  classed  as  the  economic 
problem  No.  1  of  the  Nation. 

The  eyes  of  southern  business  and  Industry 
are  anxiously  awaiting  the  actions  of  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress  relative  to  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Treaty  which  will 
be  presented  to  that  body  for  study  and  vote 
in  the  very  early  future. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  has  and  is  develop- 
ing with  the  progress  realized  by  inland  water- 
ways, and  by  coordination  between  water  and 
rail  bodies.  The  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
Treaty  is  hostile  in  every  way  to  the  economic 
needs  of  tbe  Mississippi  Valley,  and  does  not 
assure  full  development  of  the  economic  value 
of  the  Great  Lakes  to  either  Canada  or  the 
United  States.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  throttle  the  ver/  life  of  the  South, 
which  would  create  a  national  crisis,  in  turn 
retarding  national-defense  preparations. 

At  this  particular  time,  when  we  are  all 
admonished  to  cast  the  thought  of  personal 
profits  aside,  experts  ba^e  calculated  that  the 
1,350-mile  St.  Lawrence  waterway  projects, 
which  include  canalization  of  tbe  St.  Law- 
rence River  for  180  miles  from  Lake  Ontario 
to  Montreal,  would  cost  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  mere  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  The  most  pertinent  question 
arising,  as  we  have  stated  before,  at  this  par- 
ticular time  is  Just  this:  Can  we  afford  it? 

The  tops  for  the  national  de'bt,  we  have 
learned,  has  been  set  at  sixty-five  billions. 
We  feel  that  the  honorable  men  representing 
the  electorate  of  this  country  will  Justifiably 
consider  very  deeply  the  value  of  such  a  proj- 
ect before  decision.  Any  legislation  whatso- 
ever where  reasonable  question  or  doubt 
arises  as  to  Its  economic  effect  should  not 
carry  the  must  stamp  of  the  Chief  Executive. 

From  previous  experiences  of  estimated 
costs  of  any  projects,  we  have  learned,  much 
to  cur  sorrow,  the  original  estimate  was  more 
than  exceeded  in  actual  costs.  A  few  exam- 
ples: The  Panama  Canal  was  estimated  to 
cost  $160,000,000;  actually  it  cost  $533,000,000. 
The  Suez  Canal,  estimated  at  $30,000,000, 
actually  cost  $80,000,000.  The  Welland  Canal 
cost  $128,000,000,  instead  of  the  $50,000,000 
estimated. 

Operation  and  maintenance  costs  per  year 
of  the  contemplated  seaway  project  would 
be  $42,704,000. 

We  declare  oxirselves  openly  as  being  op- 
posed to  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  proj- 
ect.  As  outlined  above,  such  legislation  would 


adversely  affect  a  large  section  of  the  coun- 
try which  already  has  too  many  problems  of 
its  own,  and  the  country  as  a  whole,  already 
staggering  under  the  enormous  national-debt 
burden,  can  ill  afford  any  additional  costly 
experiments.  If  this  matter  were  placed  be- 
fore the  voters,  an  overwhelming  majority 
would  cry  out,  "We  cannot  afford  It." 

We  earnestly  ask  the  readers  of  this  paper 
to  write  their  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  take  Immediate  action  to  defeat  this  bill. 
New  Orleans,  La..  January  29, 1941. 
Hon.  Hale  Boccs. 

Member  of  Congress, 

Uouae  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mb.  Boccs:  Mr.  Frank  E.  Bourgeois, 
chairman.  New  Orleans  Joint  conxmlttee  in 
opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  power  and 
seaway  project  as  at  present  set  up.  has  told 
me  of  your  request  for  information.  Mr. 
Boxirgeois  is  a  wheel  horse  in  this  movement, 
is  fully  informed,  and  while  I  can  add  very 
little  to  what  he  will  give  you,  there  is  one 
point  I  feel  it  well  to  stress. 

Industry  is  now  largely  centeed  in  the 
North  and  East  and  freight-rate  structures 
are  devised  not  only  to  facilitate  the  further 
congestion  of  industry  there  but  to  continue 
the  policy  of  making  large  sections  of  the 
country  pay  tribute  to  this  concentration. 

The   economic   well   being   of   the   United 

States  requires  that  industry  be  spread  over 

a  greater  area  In  order  that  labor  may  have 

a  better  chance  and  in  order  tbat  there  shall 

.be  no  bottlenecks. 

Time  and  again  the  wisdom  of  developing 
Industry  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  Middle 
West  has  been  stressed. 

Great  power  development  has  already  been 
effected  in  the  region  of  Niagara,  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Extensive 
industrial  development  has  taken  place  in 
that  region,  resulting  in  the  concentration  of 
enterprise  and  population  there. 

Meanwhile,  five  or  six  Midwestern  States 
lost  population  and  will  lose  congressional 
representation  as  a  result  of  population 
changes  between  1930  and  1940. 

Were  the  St.  Lawrence  power  and  seaway 
project  approved,  here  is  what  would  resiilt: 

In  the  course  of  7  or  8  years,  additional  im- 
portant hydroelectric  power  would  be  avail- 
able in  a  section  already  better  supplied  with 
hydroelectric  power  than  other  sections,  thus 
Inducing  concentration  and  congestion  in  a 
greater  degree  than  exists  now.  All  this 
would  be  done  at  enormous  expense  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  at  a  time 
when  they  are  severely  burdened  by  tbe  cost 
of  other  nonessential  as  well  as  vitally  essen- 
tial defense  expenditures.  Such  power  could 
not  be  made  available  as  a  war  measure  be- 
cause the  war  will  end  through  exhaustion  if 
from  no  other  cause  before  the  project  can 
be  completed. 

Nevertheless,  tbe  people  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  mldcontlnent  region  generally 
would  be  required  to  pay  a  substantial  part 
of  the  cost  of  tbe  project  and  then  their 
reward  would  be  further  economic  handicaps 
only. 


The  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  expect 
every  mldcontlnent  Congressman  who  has  the 
real  interest  of  his  region  at  heart  to  vote 
against  the  project  in  the  event  it  be  passed 
to  Congress  as  a  Joint  resolution  of  authori- 
zation. 
Regards. 

Very  truly, 

WALTim  Pakxb. 


Party  History 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

OP  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  22. 1941 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  response  to  various  Inquiries, 
I  submit  for  the  Record  a  partial  list  of 
caucus  chairmen  of  both  parties  and  the 
roll  of  members  of  the  two  steering  com- 
mittees since  their  inauguration. 

Unfortunately,  the  list  of  chairmen  is 
fragmentary. 

The  caucus  has  been  coexistent  with 
the  Congress  from  its  first  session:  polit- 
ical parties  had  their  origin  in  the  cau- 
cus: congressional  committees  were  made 
up  in  the  caucuses  as  early  as  1797:  in 
1800  President  Jeflerson  was  informed 
that  only  five  more  votes  were  needed  in 
the  caucus  to  bring  about  a  declaration 
of  war  against  France:  and  yet  no  Jour- 
nals of  these  history-making  conferences 
prior  to  the  Sixty-second  Congress  have 
been  found  and  the  Legislative  Reference 
Bureau  of  the  Library  of  Congress  was 
unable  to  supply  any  information  on  the 
subject.  Accordingly,  the  names  of  the 
chairmen  who  presided  over  the  demo- 
cratic caucuses  since  the  Sixty-first  Con- 
gress are  supplied  by  the  caucus  Journals 
which  I  am  today  taking  from  my  flies 
and  depositing  permanently  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  The  list  of  Republi- 
can chairmen  for  those  years  is  supplied 
by  William  Tyler  Page,  who  served  as 
Clerk  of  the  House:  and  the  names  of  all 
earlier  chairmen  available  are  from  a  list 
compiled  from  contemporary  newspapers 
by  Prof.  Clarence  A.  Berdahl,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  in  research  wortt 
in  preparation  of  his  thesis  for  a  doctor- 
ate. No  data  has  been  found  for  any  ses- 
sion prior  to  the  Itilrty-flrst  Congress. 
TTie  list  is  as  follows: 


Chairmen,   House   party   caumaet 


Conpress 


3l5t  (1M9-51). 
3'id  (1851-53).. 
33d  (1853-55).. 
;i4th  (1855-57). 
351 h  (1857-59). 
3fifh(lS59-«l). 
37lh  (1861-63). 
3Sth  (1863-65). 


Democratic 


James  Thompson  (Pennsylvania). 


Edson  B.  Olds  (Ohio) 

George  W.  Jones  (Tennessee)... — 


George  S.  Houston  (Alabama) 

(•) 


Republican 


('). 

(»). 
(•). 
Justin  S.  Mon-ni  (Vermoot). 


>  Edie  (Pennsylvania)  twice  announced  meetings  of  anti- Nebraska  Members,  and  probably  acted  as  cbalrman, 
but  there  is  no  rpport  of  a  formal  caucus  orpaniiation.  ^.^   .  .^  .         ,  /-.       ,_ 

»  Ppttit  (Indiana)  pn>side<l  at  a  moetinK  Dec.  3, 1858,  but  there  is  no  statement  that  It  was  a  fonnal  caocoa;  Corwta 
(Ohio)  nominated  John  Sherman  (or  Speaker,  a  function  later  generally  performed  by  the  chairman  of  the  caucus. 

»  Hickman  (rcnnsylvania)  nominated  Francis  P.  Blair  for  Sijcaker,  and  may  have  been  chairman  of  tbe  Democratic 
cauois.  hut  that  is  not  clear.  ^  ,.'      Jf        ^  ,  ,  .•. 

«  Thaddeus  Stevens  (Pennsylvania)  nominated  Galusba  Grow  for  Speaker,  and  may  nave  been  coalrman  of  U>e 
Republican  caucus,  but  not  so  stated. 
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Chairmen,  House  party  caucuses — Continued 


Congress 


aQth(19M-e7)„ 
«0tb(l«87-<»).- 


41st  (isa»-71). 


42d  (1871-73) 

43d  (lR7:»-75) 

44th  (1S75-77) 

4Sth  (1^77-79) 

4«th  (187V-«1) 

47th  (1881-83) 

4»th  (1883-«) 

4Vtb  (1883-«7) 

80th  (1887-98) 

51st(l8»-91) 

52d  (1891-W) 

53d(1893-»5) 

Mth  (l»95-«7) 

i5th{l«97-») 

Mth  (18B»-Iini).^ 

57th  (1901-03) 

56th  (1903-05) 

SWh  (19(^5-07) 

OOlh  (1907-9) 

6Ut  (l«0(hll) 

«3d  (li'll-lS) 

63d  (1913-15) 

Mth  (191^17) 

65th  (1917-19) 

6«lh  (1919-21) 

fi7th  (1921-33) 

6Mh  (1923-25) 

e9th  (1925-27) 

70th  (lV.'7-29).^. 

71rt  (1829-31)., 

73d  (1981-33) 

73d  (Ha3-35) 

74th  (1W5-37) 

75th  (1937-38) 

TWth  (1939-41) 

77th  (liWl-4S) 


Democratic 


Samnel  J.  RaDdall  (Pennsylrania) . 
WUIiam  £.  N'iblack  (Indiana) 


wr 


nnam  E.  N'iblack  (Indiana) 

L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  (Mississippi) 

Uiester  Clyincr  (Pennsylvania) 

John  F.  Uoase  (Tennessee).. 

(10)      . 

(Jeorge'w.  Oeddes  (Ohio) 

J.  Randolph  Tucker  (Virelnia) 

/Samuel  S.  Cox  (New  York) 

(James  B.  McCreary  (Kentucky)  u 

William  S.  Holman  (Indiana) 

do. 
do. 


David  B.  Culberson  (Texas) 

James  D.  Rirhanlson  (Tennessee). 

James  Hay  (Virginia) 

do — — . 

do. 


Robert  L.  Henry  (Texas) 

Uenry  D.  Clayton  (Alabama), 
do. 


/James  Hay  (Virginia) '«.. 

lAlbert  S.  Burleson  (Texas) '» 

A.  Mitchell  Palmer  (Pennsylvania) 

E.  W.  Saunders  (Virginia) 

E.  W.  Saunders  (Vinrinia) ., 

Arthur  O.  Dewalt  (Pennsylvania) 

Sam  Raybum  (Texas) 

Henry  T.  Rainoy  (Illinois)  ..."t ... 

Charles  D.  Carter  (Oklahoma) 

Arthur  H.  Greenwood  (Indiana) 

David  U.  Kincheloe  (Kentucky) . 

William  W.  Arnold  (Illinois) 

Clarence  F.  Lea  (California) 

Edward  T.  Taylor  (Colorado).. 

Robert  L.  Douphton  (North  Carolina). 
John  W.  McCormack  (Nrassachusetts). 
Richard  M.  Duncan  (Missouri)  


Republican 


Justin  S.  Morrill  fS'ennont). 
N.  P.  Banks  (Massachusetts).' 
Luke  P.  Poland  (Vermont).' 
Samuel  Hooper  (Massachusetts).' 
Robert  C.  Schenck  (Ohi(^. 
N.  P.  Banks  (Massachusetts).' 
.\ustfn  Blair  (Michigan). 
Horace  Maynard  (Tennessee). 
Oeorjre  W.  McCrarj-  (Iowa). 
Eaeene  Hale  (Maine). 
William  P.  Frye  (Maine). 
Q.  M.  Robeson  (New  Jersey). 
Joseph  O.  Cannon  (Illinois). 

[Joseph  O.  Cannon  (Illinois). 

T.  J.  Henderson  (Illinois). 

Do. 

Do. 
Charles  H.  Oroevenor  (Ohio). 

Do. 
Joseph  O.  Cannon  (Illinois). 

Do. 
William  P.  Hepburn  (Iowa). 

Do. 
William  P.  Hepburn  (Iowa). 
F.  D.  Currier  (:New  Hampshire). 

\       Do 

William  8.  Greene  (Massachusetts). 

Do. 
William  8.  Greene  (Massachusetts).  . 
Horace  M.  Towner  (Iowa;. 

Do. 
Sydney  Anderson  (Minnesota). 
Willis  C.  Hawlcy  (Oregon). 

I>o. 
Willis  C.  Hawlcy  (Oregon). 

Do. 
Robert  Lu»  (Massachusetts). 
Frederick  R.  Lehlbach  (New  Jersey). 
Roy  0.  Woodruil  (Michigan). 

Do. 

Do. 


•  WinfleJd  (New  York)  nominated  James  A.  Brooks  far  Speaker,  and  may  have  been  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
caucus,  but  that  is  not  clear. 

•  Nichohson  (liehware)  nominated  P.  8.  Marshall  (Democrat)  for  Speaker,  but  there  was  no  formal  caucus  nomina- 
tion, and  it  is  not  clear  whether  Ntchclson  was  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  caucus. 

'  Banks  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Iteriublican  caucus  on  -Mar.  6,  K«6T,  Poland  on  Feb.  29, 1868,  and  Hooper  on  June 
1. 1868  At  this  lime  it  was  probably  eommon  to  elect  a  chairman  for  each  meeting  of  the  caucus  rather  tnan  for  the 
entire  ConintsB. 

•  Banks  presided  over  a  caucus  on  Dec  13  and  14, 1870  but  ;x'obabIy  in  the  abscnoe  of  Schenck.  Schenck  seems 
to  have  been  elected  for  the  Congress 

•  Fernando  Wood  (New  York)  nominated  the  Democratic  caucus  slate  in  the  House,  and  may  have  been  chair- 
mftn,  but  no  deflnite  statement  to  that  eiTect. 

w  House  (Tennessee)  nominated  Samuel  J.  Randall  for  Speaker  on  behalf  of  the  Democratic  caucus,  but  W.  S. 
Rosecraits  railed  the  first  caucus  of  the  next  Congress;  the  probability  is  that  House  was  chairman  but  that  Rosecrans 
acted  tat  him  later. 

u  Cox  died  during  this  Congress,  and  McCreary  evidently  succeeded  or  acted  for  him. 

I*  Hay  was  elected  chairman  on  Jan.  19,  1911,  presumably  lor  the  next  Congress,  but  Burleson  was  elected 
chairman  on  Apr.  11, 1811,  and  served. 


KEPUBLICAM      SmBINO      COMMrTTZXS      OF      TBI 
BOTTSK    or    KZPRESEMTATrvXS 

Sixty-Sixth  Congress 

Kx  olBclo:  Mondell,  Frank  W^  Wyoming, 
majority  leader. 

Dunn.  Tbomas  B..  Mew  York:  Longworth, 
mcholas,  Ohio:  lifadden,  Martin  B..  Illinois; 
Wlnslow,  Samviel  E.,  Massachusetts. 
Sixtp-seventh  Congress 

Mx  ofllclo:  Mondell,  Frank  W..  Wyoming, 
majority  leader. 

Anderson.  Sydney,  Mlzmesota;  Darrow, 
George  P..  Pennsylvania:  Dunn,  Thomas  B, 
New  York;  Greene.  Prank  L.,  Vermont:  Long- 
worth.  Nicholas,  Ohio:  Nolan,  John  I..  Cali- 
fornia; Sanders,  Everett,  Indiana. 
Sixty-Eighth   Congress 

Ex  oBkeio:  Longworth,  Nicholas,  Ohio,  ma- 
jority leader. 

Andeiaon.  Sydney.  Minnesota;  Darrow. 
George  P..  Pennsylvania:  Graham,  William  J., 
Illinois:  Magee,  Walter  W.,  New  York:  San- 
ders, Everett,  Indiana;  Sinnott,  Nicholas  J., 
Cteegon;  Tincher,  J.  N..  Kansas. 
Sixty-ninth  Congress 

Xx   (dndo:  Tllson.  John  Q.,  ConnecUout, 
majority  leader. 


Darrow.  George  P.,  Pennsylvania;  Denison, 
Edward  E.,  Illinois;  Magee.  Walter  W.,  New 
York;  Newton,  Walter  H.,  Minnesota:  Sinnott, 
Nicholas  J.,  Oregon:  Tincher,  J.  N.,  Kansas; 
Treadway,  Allen  T.,  Massachusetts. 

Seventieth  Congress 

Ez  officio:  Hon.  John  Q.  Tllson,  Connecti- 
cut, majority  leader;  the  Speaker  (Long- 
worth),  by  courtesy. 

George  P.  Darrow.  Pennsylvania;  Edward  E. 
Denison,  Illinois;  Nicholas  J.  Sinnott.  Oregon; 
Allen  T.  Treadway,  Massachusetts:  Walter  H. 
Newton,  Minnesota:  Homer  Hoch.  Kansas; 
Frederick  R.  Lehlbach,  New  Jersey;  Royal  C. 
Johnson,  South  Dakota. 

Seventy-first  Congress 

Darrow,  George  P.,  Pennsylvania;  Tread- 
way, Allen  T.,  Massachusetts;  Hoch,  Honor, 
Indiana;  Mapes,  Carl  E.,  Michigan;  Cooper, 
John  G.,  Ohio;  Hadley,  Lindley  H.,  Wash- 
ington: Ramseyer,  C.  William,  Iowa;  Snell, 
Bertrand  H.,  New  York;  Tllson,  John  Q  ,  Con- 
necticut: Htill,  William  E.,  Illinois:  Lehlbach, 
Frederick  R.,  New  Jersey;  Johnson,  Royal  C, 
South  Dakota. 

Nor. — The  House  ol  the  Seventy-second 
to  the  Seventy-seventh  Congresses,  inclusive, 
having   Democratic  majorities,  no  steering 


committees    of    Republicans    were    formu- 
lated.— William  Tyler  Page. 

DEMOCRATIC    STKERINO    COMMTim 

Seventy-third  Congress 

Robert  Crosser,  Ohio,  chairman. 

William  V.  Gregory,  Kentucky,  secretary. 

Ex  officio:  Henry  T.  Ralney.  Hlinola, 
Speaker;  Joseph  W.  Byms,  Tennessee,  floor 
leader:  Clarence  P.  Lea,  California,  cauciis 
chairman;  Edward  W.  Pou,  North  Carolina, 
chairman.  Rules  Committee;  Patrick  J.  Bo- 
land,  Pennsylvania,  chairman,  whip. 

William  P.  Ccnnery,  Massachusetts;  John 
F.  Boylan,  New  York;  Patrick  J.  Boland, 
Pennsylvania:  Patrick  H.  Drewry,  Virginia; 
E.  E.  Cox,  Georgia:  Lister  Hill,  Alabama; 
William  V.  Gregory,  Kentucky:  Robert 
Crosser,  Ohio;  William  H.  Larrabee,  Indiana; 
Adolph  J.  Sabath,  Hlinois;  Ralph  P.  Lozier, 
Missouri;  W.  W.  Hastings,  Oklahoma;  Sam 
Raybum.  Texas;  Edward  T.  Taylor,  Colorado; 
Sam  B.  Hill,  Washington. 

Seventy -fourth  Congress 

A.  J.  Sabath,  Illinois,  chairman. 

W.  V.  Gregory,  Kentucky,  secretary. 

Ex  officio:  Joseph  W.  Byms,  Tennessee, 
Speaker;  William  B.  Bankhead,  Alabama, 
floor  leader;  Edward  T.  Taylor,  Colorado, 
caucus  chairman;  John  J.  O'Connor,  New 
York,  chairman  Rules  Committee:  Patrick  J. 
Boland,  Pennsylvania,  whip. 

William  P.  Connery,  Massachusetts:  John  J. 
Boylan,  New  York;  Francis  E.  Walter,  Penn- 
sylvania; Zebulon  Weaver,  North  Carolina; 
Hampton  J.  Fulmer,  South  Carolina;  Lister 
Hill,  Alabama:  W.  V.  Gregory,  Kentucky: 
Robert  Crosser,  Ohio;  William  H.  Larabee,  In- 
diana: Adolph  Sabath,  Illinois;  Clarence 
Cannon,  Missouri;  Jed  Johnson,  Oklahoma; 
Luther  Johnson,  Texas;  James  G.  Scrugham, 
Nevada:  Clarence  F.  Lea,  California. 

Seventy-fifth   Congress 

Jed  Johnson,  Oklahoma,  chairman. 

Francis  E.  Walter,  Pennsylvania,  secretary. 

Ex  officio:  William  B.  Bankhead.  Alabama, 
Speaker:  Bam  Raybum,  Texas,  floor  leader; 
Robert  L.  Doughton,  North  Carolina,  caucus 
chairman;  John  J.  O'Connor,  New  York,  chair- 
man. Rules  Committee;  Patrick  J.  Boland. 
Pennsylvania,  whip. 

William  P.  Connery,  Massachusetts;  John 
T.  Boylan,  New  York;  Francis  E.  Walter,  Penn- 
sylvania; T.  Alan  Goldsborough,  Maryland;  J. 
Hardin  Petersen,  Florida;  Lister  Hill,  Alabama; 
John  E.  Miller,  Arkansas;  Robert  Crosser, 
Ohio;  William  H.  Larrabee,  Indiana:  Adolph 
Sabath,  Illinois;  Clarence  Cannon,  Missouri; 
Jed  Johnson,  Oklahoma;  Luther  Johnson, 
Texas:  James  G.  Scrugham,  Nevada;  Walter 
M.  Pierce,  Oregon. 

Seventy-sixth  Congress 

James  G.  Scrugham,  Nevada,  chairman. 

Wall  Doxey,  Mississippi,  secretary. 

Ex  officio:  William  B.  Bankhead,  Alabama, 
Speaker;  Sam  Raybum,  Texas,  floor  leader; 
John  W.  McCormack,  Massachusetts,  caucus 
chairman;  Robert  L.  Doughton,  North  Caro- 
lina, chairman,  Wa3rs  and  Means  Committee; 
Edward  T.  Taylor,  Colorado,  Chairman,  Ap- 
propriations Committee;  A.  J.  Sabath.  Illi- 
nois, chairman,  Rules  Committee;  Patrick  J. 
Boland,  Pennsylvania,  whip. 

Joseph  E.  Casey,  Massachusetts;  William  T. 
Byrne,  New  York;  Charles  I.  Faddis,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Howard  W.  Smith,  Virginia:  Malcolm  C. 
Tarver,  Georgia:  Wall  Doxey,  MissiSElppi; 
Jere  Cooper,  Tennessee:  Robert  Crosser,  Ohio; 
William  H.  Larrabee,  Indiana;  Harry  P.  Beam, 
Illinois;  Clarence  Cannon,  Missouri;  Jed 
Johnson,  Oklahoma:  Marvin  Jones,  Texas; 
James  G.  Scrugham,  Nevada;  Charles  Kramer, 
California. 
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American  Farm  Bureaa  Federation 
ConTention 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

or  idSsotTU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEOT'ATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  22, 1941 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    CLARENCE    CANNON. 
OF  MISSOURI 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  submitting  a  speech  deliv- 
ered before  the  Twenty-second  Annual 
Convention  of  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Decem- 
ber 12.  1940.  as  follows: 

If  the  Farm  Biveau  should  disband  and 
disintegrate  tonight — which  God  forbid — its 
accomplishments  and  its  service  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  Nation  in  this  Congress  would 
more  than  Justify  its  brief  and  brilliant  exist- 
ence. 

For  that  is  the  crtix  of  the  whole  agricul- 
tural problem.  That  Is  the  bottleneck.  That 
is  the  essential  field  in  which  farm  organiza- 
tion must  operate  and  in  which  it  must  se- 
ctire  results  if  It  is  to  Justify  Its  existence. 

Congress  Is  the  key  to  farm  equity.  In  the 
committees  and  on  the  floors  of  the  House 
and  Senate  will  be  solved — if  solved  at  all — 
the  problems  which  have  grown  each  year 
since  the  close  of  the  World  War  imtil  they 
have  reached  proportions  and  importance 
surpassing  every  other  economic  issue  in  our 
national  life.  We  have  solved  the  problems 
of  production.  The  only  question  remaining 
there  Is  how  to  limit  production  to  national 
needs.  For  we  might  as  well  face  the  fact 
that  whenever  production  exceeds  national 
demand  the  farmer  takes  50  cents  Instead  of 
the  dollar  he  has  earned.  We  have  solved 
production.  We  must  now  solve  the  infinitely 
more  difficult  problem  of  distribution  and 
that  can  be  done  only  through  national  leg- 
islation. 

Oh,  someone  says,  "You  can't  legislate 
prosperity."  And  that  has  a  plausible  sound. 
But  dearly  beloved  friend.  Congress  legis- 
lates prosperity.  And  it  legislates  poverty. 
That  Is  exactly  what  it  has  been  doing  all 
these  years.  Propagandists  for  all  political 
parties  hammer  that  into  us  In  every  con- 
gressional campaign.  And  they  are  right 
about  it. 

Let  me  write  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress 
and  I  can  legislate  money  out  of  the  pockets 
of  any  class  in  the  Nation — and  legislate  It 
into  the  pockets  of  any  other  class  you  wish 
to  name.  It  is  done  practically  every  day 
that  Congress  meets.  That  Is  what  Congress 
is  for.  Why  do  you  suppose  organizations  and 
Industries  maintain  these  expensive,  high- 
powered  lobbies  at  Washington  while  Con- 
gress is  in  session?  Because  it  means 
money — millions  and  billions  of  doUars — in 
their  pockets.  And  remember  this.  You  can 
seldom  put  money  In  one  man's  pocket  with- 
out taking  it  out  of  another  man's  pocket. 
When  Congress  passed  the  coal  bill  provid- 
ing a  minimtui  price  for  coal,  they  legislated 
money  into  the  pockets  of  the  coal  indtistry 
but  they  legislated  it  out  of  yotir  pocket. 
You  paid  the  extra  price  not  only  on  your 
own  coal  but  on  the  coal  entering  into  the 


manufacture  of  machinery  and  other  farm 
necessities.  When  Congress  passed  the  law 
under  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission raised  freight  rates  a  Utile  while  ago 
It  amounted  to  a  sight  draft  on  the  farmer 
who  pays  the  freight  on  all  he  buys  and  all 
he  ships. 

Whenever  it  has  passed  a  law  legislating 
tariff  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  manu- 
facttirers,  the  farmers  of  the  country  have 
paid  the  largest  part  of  it.  The  wage-and- 
hour  law  Increased  the  labor  costs  on  every 
manufactured  article  the  farmer  buys.  The 
bus  and  truck  bill  doubled  rates  and  cosu 
of  transportation  on  every  farmer  xmable  to 
own  his  own  car  or  truck.  The  "hot  oil"  bill 
passed  by  this  Congress  hiked  the  cost  of  gas 
and  oil  for  every  farm  tractor  in  the  covmtry. 
And  the  so-called  fair-trade  bill,  providing 
for  maintenance  of  retail  prices,  added  to  the 
cost  of  living  of  every  farm  family  in  Amer- 
ica. These  are  only  a  few  of  laws  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  which  have  repealed  or  modi- 
fled  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand 
and  created  artificial  conditions  which  have 
brought  profit  and  prosperity  to  favored 
groups  and  Industries  by  virtue  of  laws  passed 
by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  And  It  might  be  added — 
engineered  in  every  case  by  an  aggressive 
lobby  at  Washington,  which  knew  what  it 
wanted  and  how  to  get  it — and  which  have 
legislated  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  every 
consumer  and  patron. 

And  If  there  are  those  who  still  entertain 
any  doubt  about  It,  let  them  turn  to  the 
Treasury  figures  on  the  national  income. 
In  1909  the  farmers  received  16  percent  of 
the  national  income.  In  1919,  10  years  later, 
they  received  approximately  20  percent.  And 
last  year,  1939,  they  only  received  a  little 
over  6  percent. 

In  1909,  agriculture  was  receiving  parity 
prices  for  its  products.  Labor  was  receiving 
parity.  Industry  was  receiving  parity.  Today 
agrlculttire  is  receiving  less  than  75  percent 
of  parity,  while  industry  is  getting  half  again 
and  labor  is  receiving  twice  parity.  In  other 
words,  the  farmer  Is  on  half  rations  and  the 
other  groups  are  on  double  rations. 

Now,  do  not  misunderstand  the  attitude  of 
agrlculttire  toward  labor  and  industry.  The 
farmer  favors  high  wages  and  high  prices,  and 
he  is  ready  and  willing  and  glad  to  pay  them 
as  long  as  his  own  income  provides  sufficient 
buying  power  to  do  It.  He  has  cooperated, 
and  the  Congressmen  from  the  farming  dis- 
tricts have  cooperated  at  every  opportunity 
in  the  passage  of  laws  to  increase  the  income 
and  better  the  condition  of  both  labor  and 
industry.  We  approve  that  legislation.  We 
supported  it.  We  voted  for  it  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  legislation  to  provide  the  same 
benefits  for  agriculture  and  to  similarly 
stabilize  farm  prices  would  come  next. 

But  no  such  legislation  has  been  forth- 
coming. There  Is  no  floor  under  farm  prices, 
no  stabilization  of  income,  no  guaranty  of 
return  on  investments,  and  certainly  no  pro- 
vision for  maximtma  hours,  all  of  which  we 
have  provided  for  other  groups  and  indus- 
tries over  the  last  10  years. 

In  fact,  when  you  review  the  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  over  the  last  10  or  20 
years,  you  are  impressed  by  the  large  amount 
of  legislation  in  belialf  of  labor,  for  example, 
and  the  relatively  smaller  amoimt  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture.  Regardless  of  which 
party  has  been  in  power,  whether  Democratic 
or  Republican,  labor  has  secured  more  and 
progressively  more  favorable  legislation  each 
year,  while  farm  legislation  has  lagged  behind 
at  every  session. 

As  a  result  labor  has  today  the  highest  wage 
scales  and  shortest  hotirs  in  history  and  all 
tmion  schedules  are  far  above  parity,  while 
farm  prices  are  far  below  jMirlty  and  the 


farmer  must  accept  a  correspondingly  lower 
standard  of  living. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  Labor  is  or- 
ganized 100  percent  and  carries  lu  belief  In 
representative  government  to  the  polls. 
While  on  the  other  hand  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  otir  farmers  are  effectively  organ- 
ized, and  as  astonishing  as  it  may  seem  even 
those  pay  little  attention  to  the  attitude  of 
Congress  on  farm  legislation. 

I  take  off  my  hat  to  labor.  We  ought  to 
take  a  leaf  out  of  labor's  book.  Labor  in  every 
election  Instructs  its  members  "Disregard 
party  lal)ei8."  If  your  Congressman  supports 
labor,  support  him;  if  he  votes  against  labor, 
vote  against  him.  And  every  Congreaamaa 
knows  when  he  votes  on  a  measure  in  which 
labor  is  Interested  he  is  either  cementing  the 
labor  vote  at  the  next  election,  or  is  bidding 
goodbye  forever,  as  the  caee  may  be. 

Labor  not  only  Bup(>ort8  its  Congressmen 
with  its  votes  but  it  vigorously  endorses  them 
in  its  official  papers  and  contributes  large 
sums  for  campaigning  expenses  in  contested 
elections.  Labor  made  one  contribution  in 
1936  of  $500,000  at  one  time  to  support  Its 
candidates  in  the  general  election.  Can  you 
Imagine  the  farmers  donating  half  a  million 
dollars  to  elect  a  friendly  administration.  Of 
course  the  farmers  wotxid  nevo-  have  that 
much  money — and  the  reason  they  wouldn't 
have  it  is  because  they  too  often  turn  down 
their  best  friends  in  the  House  and  Senate  to 
follow  some  demagogic  hide-bound  partisan 
who  votes  against  every  farm  bill  that  comes 
up  on  the  fioor,  and  makes  no  bones  about  it. 

Industry  and  labor  lobbies  are  entrenched 
in  Washington.  Tliey  have  been  on  the  Job 
there  for  many  years.  Directly  across  the 
street  from  the  National  Capitol  and  adjoin- 
ing the  House  Office  Building  is  a  temple  of 
labor,  built  and  owned  by  the  brotherhoods. 
And  Just  across  Jackson  Park  from  the  White 
House  Is  a  magnificent  edifice  of  granite  and 
bronze  which  houses  the  lobby  personnel  of 
Industry.  From  these  buildings  clever  diplo- 
mats and  high-paid  experts  and  economists 
pour  into  the  halls  and  committee  rooms  of 
the  House  Office  Buildings  and  the  Capitol. 
You  can  hear  the  crack  of  their  whips  In  the 
corridors,  when  any  Important  measure  Is 
up  in  either  House. 

But  agriculture  owns  no  permanent  habi- 
tation in  Washington.  All  it  has  Is  Sd 
O'Neal — God  bless  him.  He  is  an  army  in 
himself.  Few  men  have  rendered  as  great  a 
service  to  agriculture  in  the  30  years  I  have 
been  on  the  fioor  of  the  House.  We  met  with 
bitter  opposition  In  the  House  this  Congress. 
While  we  won  consistently,  all  roll  calls  were 
carried  by  small  margins.  We  saved  parity 
payments  by  only  5  votes.  None  of  them 
could  have  been  passed  without  him.  He 
was  an  ever-present  help  in  time  of  need. 
With  Earl  Smith  and  Cliff  Gregory  and  a 
handful  of  devoted  workers  he  repeatedly 
brought  in  enough  votes  to  barely  win  roll 
calls  of  vital  Importance  to  every  farmer  in 
America.  In  behalf  of  the  farm  Congressmen 
in  the  Hotise.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  send- 
ing him  to  Washington.  He  served  both  you 
and  the  coimtry.  He  is  1  of  the  ^10  most 
useful  men  in  the  Nation  today. 

And  we  will  need  him  and  Farm  Btireau 
in  the  next  Congress  more  than  ever  before. 

This  Is  an  age  of  organization.  Everybody 
is  organized — the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the 
candlestick  maker.  And  the  enemies  of  farm 
legislation  are  organizing  now  as  never  before. 
They  are  already  buttonholing  the  newly 
elected  Members  of  Congress.  They  are  an- 
nouncing through  the  press,  as  you  have 
doubtless  noted,  that  on  account  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  war  program  Congress  mtist 
economize — and  the  only  people  they  pick  to 
economize  on  are  the  fanners.  They  an- 
nounce that  agrlctiltural  aiq;n-opriatlons  will 
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be  drastically  curtailed  and  that  many 
Items — Including  parity  payments  which 
bring  farm  prices  on  major  products  up  to 
almost  three-fotuths  of  parity— will  be  ellml- 
sated  altogether. 

Now.  the  farmer  is  a  vital  factor  In  the 
defense  program  as  the  maker  of  munitions. 
"An  army  travels  on  Its  stomach."  Pood  Is  as 
essential  in  war  as  dynamite.  Moreover,  an 
undernourished  and  underprivileged  people 
are  a  liability  to  any  nation  in  time  of  war  or 
in  time  of  peace. 

The  farmers  of  America  are  her  first  line  of 
defense,  and  they  never  strike. 

Tet  an  organized  movement  Is  laying  plana 
now  to  further  reduce  the  75  percent  of  face 
value  they  are  getting  for  their  products  and 
the  C  percent  they  are  being  allowed  as  their 
share  of  the  national  income. 

And  this  In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
billions  of  dollars  pouring  Into  the  defense 
program  are  benefiting  every  other  group  but 
agriculture.  Wage  scales  are  already  being 
boosted  all  over  the  country.  Average  hourly 
earnings  in  manufacturing  are  up  from  «4 
cents  an  hour  in  September  1939  to  67  cents 
In  September  1940  and  are  rising  with  In- 
creasing acceleration.  In  the  Cleveland  area 
alone,  unions  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  have  increased  buying 
power  of  members  by  more  than  $1,130. 
Labor  leaders  announce  that  they  expect  to 
have  12.000.000  members  by  1944.  The  labor 
bloc  in  Congress  has  dictated  legislation  put- 
ting all  Government  operations  under  strict 
labor  supervision,  and  labor  contracts  carry 
clauses  authorizing  the  unions  to  open  them 
on  the  wage  question  in  short  order.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,  on  Biblical  authority.  But  the  same 
high  authority  also  enjoins  them  to  "muzzle 
not  the  ox  that  treadcth  the  com."  And  yet 
there  are  those  in  Congress,  and  out  of  it, 
that  would  not  only  keep  the  muzzle  on  the 
agrlcultiiral  ox  while  all  others  gorge  to  the 
limit  but  would  still  further  reduce  the 
^jneager  ration  of  oats  already  only  three- 
fourths  of  an  honest  wage.  And  only  one 
thing  stands  in  the  way  of  their  doing  it, 
and  that  is  the  Farm  Bureau.  Are  you  going 
to  let  them  do  it? 

According  to  all  estimates  in  Washington. 
the  present  disparity  between  prices  of  farm 
and  nonfarm  products  is  being  widened  by 
the  war  and  the  Industrial  boom  resulting 
from  the  Government  defense  spending. 
With  the  huge  and  undlgestlble  agricultural 
surpluses  and  the  decline  of  trade  and  ex- 
ports to  Europe,  the  situation  is  fraught  with 
serious  consequences  to  the  farmer 

And  the  prospect  for  conditions  following 
the  end  of  the  war  are  even  more  serious. 

No  one  can  forget  the  ruinous  deflation  to 
which  the  farmer  was  subjected  after  the  last 
war.  Congress  passed  a  law  under  which  the 
price  of  farm  products  was  fixed,  while  the 
price  of  everything  else  was  allowed  to  go  sky 
wild.  The  price  of  all  nonfarm  products  and 
senrlcee  skyrocketed  to  hitherto  unknown 
levels.  And  for  the  most  part — especially  In 
the  case  of  wage  schedules — remained  there 
after  peace  was  declared.  But  farm  prices 
dropped  like  a  bucket  into  the  well,  farm 
values  shrunk  to  one-third,  and  ruin  and 
destitution  followed  unparalleled  in  the  eco- 
nomic history  of  any  modern  people. 

They  are  already,  in  effect,  laying  the  foim- 
dation  for  another  depression  for  agricul- 
ture— a  depression  to  which  that  of  1921  will 
be  as  a  summer  breeze. 

'Regardless  of  what  the  cfunpalgn  orators  of 
both  parties  said  in  the  last  campaign,  the 
present  farm  program,  as  admirable  as  It  is, 
cannot  and  wtll  not  bring  parity.  Secretary 
Wallace  testified  emphatically  and  unequivo- 
cally to  that  fact  in  the  last  hearings  on  the 
agrlcttltural  approinrlatlon  bill. 


And  even  the  approximate  75  percent  of 
parity  which  we  have  been  able  to  reach 
through  the  present  system  has  been  made 
possible  only  through  the  appropriation  of 
money  in  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill. 
Every  cent  of  subsidy,  as  parity  payments, 
purchase  of  surplus  commodities  makes  more 
futile  any  hope  of  ever  attaining  the  parity 
which  both  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlctilture  endorsed  to  this  meeting  last 
Tuesday. 

Now,  of  course,  there  is  an  alternative.  If 
the  strong  men  of  the  Farm  Bureau  who 
speak  for  you  at  Washington  can  prevail  on 
Congress — as  they  have  not  been  able  to  do 
up  to  this  time  in  past  Congresses — to  pro- 
vide some  other  method  of  attaining  parity — 
so  much  the  better.  We  have  always  recog- 
nized the  system  of  appropriating  money 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  for  this  purpose 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  a  stopgap  to  tide 
the  farmer  over  until  some  permanent  plan 
could  be  provided  for  insuring  agricultural 
parity.  None  of  us  can  fall  to  understand 
that  we  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  providing 
these  funds  by  appropriations.  We  have 
virged  the  powers  that  be  to  carry  out  the 
Nation's  pledges  to  the  farmers  and  discharge 
the  Nation's  obligations  to  agriculture  by 
enacting  permanent  legislation — all  without 
avail. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  Congress — with  the 
approval  and  support  of  the  President  and 
Secretary  Wickard — will  provide  this  long- 
delayed  legislation  and  at  last  do  for  the 
farmer  what  it  long  ago  did  for  labor  and 
Industry — give  him  as  fair  a  price  for  what 
he  sells  as  he  must  pay  for  what  he  buys.  If 
Farm  Bureau  will  see  to  that — as  the  labor 
unions  and  chambers  of  comimerce  have  al- 
ready arranged  for  their  people — the  farmers 
of  the  land  will  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed, 
and,  no  doubt,  forget  to  pay  their  dues  the 
next  year  after. 

But  that  is  the  task  set  for  the  farm  organi- 
zations In  the  next  Congress — either  to  pro- 
vide appropriations  to  bring  farm  Income  up 
to  parity  or  to  seciu-e  legislation  stabilizing 
farm  prices  at  parity. 

I  know  it  means  a  fight.  There  are  too 
many  people  who  want  cheap  food  in  order 
to  have  cheap  labor  produce  cheap  goods  in 
their  factories.  And  the  average  Congress- 
man is  both  practical  and  materialistic. 
When  the  biannual  elections  roll  around,  they 
always  knew  where  to  find  the  labor  and 
industrial  vote — they  vote  for  their  friends 
and  against  their  enemies.  They  keep  in- 
formed on  what  their  Representative  Is  doing 
in  Congress  and  how  he  is  voting  and  when 
election  comes  around  they  vote  accordingly. 
But  the  farm  vote  is  an  indefinite  and  in- 
determinate quantity. 

My  friends,  farmers — like  any  other  group 
in  America  today — can  get  their  rights  only 
by  fighting  for  them.  If  any  official  of  State 
or  National  Government  elected  by  farm  con- 
stituents faithfully  serves  them,  he  should  be 
returned.  And  likewise,  and  with  increasing 
emphasis,  when  he  fails  to  serve  them-:— and 
especially  if  he  consistently  opposes  meas- 
ures to  their  Interests  as  recommended  by 
their  organizations — they  at  the  next  elec- 
tion ought  to  nail  his  hide  to  the  barn  door. 
We  can  never  hope  to  achieve  farm  equity  or 
equality  until  that  situation  obtains.  That 
Is  the  principle  on  which  the  Republic  was 
founded.    That  is  representative  government. 

The  coming  session  of  Congress  is  not  only 
a  crucial  opportunity  for  the  farm  organiza- 
tion— it  is  a  challenge.  Allnements  are  being 
made  and  national  policies  are  being  formu- 
lated which  will  profoundly  affect  agricultxire 
for  a  hundred  years  to  come.  It  is  for  the 
farm  organization — this  year  as  never  be- 
fore— to  give  to  agriculture  and  the  Kation  a 
practical  account  of  Its  stewardship. 


Plan  Proposed  by  Philip  Murray  for 
Strengtheninjr  National-Defense  Pro- 
gram 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday,  January  31.  1941 


AR-nCLES  BY  PHILIP  MURRAY,  PRESI- 
DENT OF  CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZA-nONS 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  plan  for 
strengthening  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram proposed  by  Philip  Murray,  presi- 
dent. Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  a  survey  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry by  Mr.  Murray. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Plan  for  Strtngthenino  the  National- 
Defense  Pbocsam 

(Proposed  by  Philip  Murray,  president.  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations) 

The  national -defense  program  is  beginning 
to  advance  beyond  the  contract-awarding 
stage,  and  is  now  entering  the  stage  of  actual 
production.  To  avoid  a  repetition  of  the 
1917-18  failure  to  produce  armaments  In 
needed  quantities  and  on  time  it  is  necessary, 
without  further  delay,  to  redefine  the  alms 
cf  the  defense  program,  broaden  its  scope, 
and  assure  its  effective  execution. 

The  aims  of  the  defense  program,  now 
somewhat  uncertain  and  confused,  should 
be  clearly  set  forth  and  redefined  in  certain 
essential  aspects. 

The  scope  of  the  defense  program  should 
be  broadened  to  encompass  t^3  full  produc- 
tion of  armaments  for  the  needs  of  the 
United  States,  and  any  eventuality  that  may 
arise,  without  disturbing  the  adequate  pro- 
duction of  domestic  goods. 

The  full  and  complete  cooperation  of  in- 
dustry, organized  labor,  and  government  In 
the  major  basic  and  vital  defense  industries 
is  essential  to  the  successful  execution  of 
the  defense  program. 

INDtrSTRT  COTTNCILa 

This  memorandum  Is  concerned  with 
broadening  the  scope  of  the  defense  program 
and  providing  the  most  effective  machinery 
for  its  successful  execution. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
establish  a  council  for  each  major  basic  and 
vital  defense  industry.  Each  council  shall 
consist  of  an  equal  number  of  representa- 
tives of  management  and  of  the  labor  union 
in  the  industry,  together  with  one  Govern- 
ment representative,  the  latter  to  serve  as 
chairman.  Each  council  shall  be  known  as 
an  industry  council:  for  example,  the  steel 
Industry  council,  etc. 

Each  council  shall  promulgate  the  alms 
and  scope  of  the  national-defense  program  in 
its  respective  Industry  from  time  to  time  in 
consultation  with  the  National  Defense 
Board  (hereinafter  outlined),  and  shall  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  expediting 
the  defense  program,  and  assuring  the  ade- 
quate production  of  domestic,  or  nonmlli- 
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tary,   goods,   subject   to   the  review   of   the 
National  Defense  Board. 

DUTIES   or   COT7NCILS 

To  these  ends,  the  duties  of  the  councils 
shall  be  to: 

1.  Ascertain  the  domestic  and  armament 
requirements  of  each  respective  industry,  co- 
ordinate the  production  facilities  of  each 
Industry  to  meet  these  requirements  speedily 
and  accurately,  and  expand  production  facil- 
ities where  they  are  inadequate  to  fulfill 
these  requirements. 

2.  Reemploy  unemployed  workers  In  each 
respective  Industry  and  in  the  communities 
and  regions  in  which  the  Industry  operates 
as  quickly  as  the  accelerated  pace  of  the  in- 
dustry permits,  fill  the  labor  requirements  of 
the  Industry  from  the  available  supply,  and 
train  workers  for  those  occupations  in  which 
the  council  finds  a  shortage. 

3.  Achieve  the  greatest  possible  output  as 
quickly  as  possible  by  bringing  into  full  use 
all  the  production  facilities  in  each  respective 
Industry.  This  covers  the  granting  and  re- 
allocating of  armament  contracts,  fulfilling  in 
advance  known  domestic  requirements  so  as 
to  clear  the  way  for  the  peak  in  armament 
production,  and  eliminating  bottle-necks  cre- 
ated by  one  concern  having  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  armament  contracts  that  it  can- 
not complete  within  the  necessary  limit  of 
time,  and  other  bottle-necks  caused  either  by 
contractual  or  technical  factors. 

4.  Promote  Industrial  peace  through  the 
perfection  and  extension  of  sound  collective 
bargaining  relations  between  management 
and  organized  labor,  and  the  adherence  to  all 
laws  affecting  the  rights  and  welfare  of  labor, 
such  as  the  social-security  law.  the  Wages 
and  Hours  Act,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  and  others.  la 
this  field  of  endeavor  the  statement  of  labor 
policy  of  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mission shall  be  a  guiding  principle. 

Each  industry  council  shall  be  adequately 
staffed,  all  necessary  Government  information 
shall  be  made  available  to  it.  and  each  mem- 
ber of  an  Industry  covered  by  a  council  shall 
make  available  to  his  respective  council  all 
Information  necessary  for  its  work. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  BOASO 

The  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
establish  a  National  Defense  Board,  consist- 
ing of  equal  numbers  of  representatives  for 
industry  and  organized  labor,  of  which  the 
President  shaU  be  tho  chairman. 

The  Board  shall  assist  the  industry  councils 
in  the  collection  of  pertinent  data  on  the 
alms  and  scope  of  the  defense  program,  and 
the  granting  and  renllocating  of  armament 
contracts,  facilitate  the  program's  successful 
execution  by  acting  as  an  appeals  agency  for 
the  several  industry  councils,  and  coordinate 
the  work  of  the  councils  by  serving  as  a  clear- 
ing house  for  interlndustiTF  matters. 

The  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  In- 
dustry councils,  subject  to  the  review  of  the 
National  Defense  Beard,  to  promulgate  na- 
tional policies  relating  to  national  defense 
and  to  execute  same  for  their  respective  In- 
d\2£tries  shall  be  subject  to  all  outstanding 
Federal  laws. 

OBJECTTVXS 

The  objectives  of  this  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion are: 

1.  To  guarantee  the  production  of  arma- 
ments In  needed  quantities  and  on  time,  by 
achieving  the  highest  possible  productive  effi- 
ciency of  American  Industry,  through  the 
full  and  complete  cooperation  of  industry, 
organized  labor,  and  Government. 

2.  To  guarantee  the  production  of  domes- 
tic or  nonmllltary  goods  in  adequate  quanti- 
ties so  as  to  further  Improve  and  extend  the 
American  standard  of  living  throtigh  a  more 
equitable   distribution   of   the   national   in- 


come, thereby  Improving  the  morale  of  the 
American  people,  and  preventing  a  chaotic 
break-down  of  our  domestic  economy  when 
the  national-defense  program  is  completed. 

3.  To  preserve  the  basic  democratic  rights 
of  the  American  people,  namely,  the  freedom 
of  speech,  assembly,  and  worship,  and  the 
free  right  to  organize  into  independent  asso- 
ciations for  lawful  purposes,  such  as  the  right 
of  labor  to  organize  into  unions  of  Its  own 
choosing  for  collective  bargaining,  and  other 
mutual  protection. 

AUTHORITT  FOR   PLAN 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
already  in  possession  of  the  legal  powers, 
through  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1918 
and  other  legislation,  necessary  to  create  the 
administrative  machinery  for  the  defense  pro- 
gram proposed  in  this  memorandum,  to  pro- 
vide It  with  the  necessary  operating  funds, 
and  to  keep  it  In  operation. 

StniviT  or  THE  Steel  Inoustrt 

(By  Philip  Murray,  chairman,  Steel  Workers 
Organizing  Committee) 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  basic  iron, 
steel,  and  tin  producing  Industry  has  been 
completed. 

The  industry  is  reported  operating  at  99 
percent  of  ingot  capacity,  yet  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  both  steel  Ingots  and  fini-shcd 
steel  is  substantially  below  the  level  of  which 
present  melting  and  finishing  facilities  are 
capable. 

Large  steel  firms  are  overloaded  with  or- 
ders, backlogs  of  orders  are  running  from  2  to 
4  months,  while  smaller  steel  flirms  are  op- 
erating their  open-hearth  departments  as 
little  as  45  percent  of  capacity. 

Herewith  is  a  summary  of  our  findings: 

(All  tonnages  are  in  terms  of  annual  ca- 
pacity or  output,  and  are  expressed  in  net 
tons.) 

'  One  million  nine  hundred  and  sixty-five 
thousand  eight  hundred  net  tors  of  Bessemer 
steel  melting  capacity  is  idle  and  another 
1,000,000  tons  can  be  produced  this  year, 
while  open  hearth  and  electric  steel  facili- 
ties are  operating  at  99  percent  of  capacity. 

Two  million  four  hundred  and  fifty-four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  net 
tons  of  steel  melting  and  finishing  facilities 
of  14  steel  firms,  mostly  smaller  Independent 
companies,  could  be  brought  into  production 
in  the  year  1941  by  operating  facilities  that 
are  completely  idle  at  present  and  by  round- 
ing out  the  melting  and  finishing  facilities  of 
certain  of  these  firms. 

Five  hundred  thousand  net  tons  of  new 
billet  steel  could  be  released  for  armament 
and  other  purposes  by  having  the  16  email 
producers  of  rerolled  concrete  reinforcement 
bars  bring  their  finishing  facilities  into  ca- 
pacity operations. 

In  the  United  States  a  total  of  5,920.195  net 
tons  of  steel  melting  and  finishing  capacity 
now  idle  can  be  brought  into  actual  produc- 
tion in  the  year  1941,  tmder  the  traditional 
"business  as  usual"  methods  of  operating  the 
steel  Industry. 

Much  more  additional  tonnage  of  semifin- 
ished and  finished  steel  can  be  produced  In 
the  year  1941  through  the  organization  of 
the  steel  Industry  into  one  great  production 
\mit,  than  will  be  produced  under  the  present 
"business  as  usual"  methods  of  operating  the 
industry. 

Efforts  to  get  more  steel  produced  in  the 
year  1941  through  the  expansion  of  steel 
faculties  will  be  unfruitful,  because  it  will 
be  well  into  next  year  before  these  new  facil- 
ities actually  get  into  production. 

Expansion  plans  already  announced  are 
mostly  for  steel  towns  that  neither  have  the 
necessary  working  force  nor  housing  facilities 
for  an  increased  working  force,  while  more 


than  a  score  of  steel  ghost  towns  have  In- 
dustrial buUdlngs  to  house  new  steel  facili- 
ties, a  well-rounded  working  force  to  man 
such  faclllUes,  and  adequate  housing  to  care 
for  the  working  force. 

Total  employment  of  steel  workers  and  sal- 
aried employees  u  26.106  below  the  peak  at 
603.106  In  August  of  the  year  18S7. 

A  diligent  effort  has  been  made  In  this 
survey  to  determine  whether  an  over-all  ex- 
pansion of  steel  facilities  is  needed.  Frankly, 
we  do  not  know.  The  statements  of  Gov- 
ernment spokesmen  that  a  large-«cale  steel- 
expansion  program  is  necessary,  m  well  as 
the  statements  of  industry  spokesmen  that 
present  facilities  are  adequate  to  meet  all 
steel  needs,  are  unconvincing  The  heat 
shcvild  be  taken  out  of  the  controversy. 
Management,  organized  labor,  and  Govern- 
ment representatives  should  get  together  and 
ascertain  the  truth  of  the  situation. 

This  survey  shows,  first,  the  actvil  situa- 
tion In  the  steel  Industry  at  present:  and. 
secondly,  what  could  be  accomplished  by  way 
of  greater  steel  output  this  year,  and  how 
steel  needs  for  succeeding  years  could  be 
ascertained  and  expansion  plans  worked  out 
and  executed  to  meet  these  needs  through 
the  coordination  of  the  steel  Industry  Into 
one  great  production  unit  under  the  man- 
agement of  an  industry  council  consisting  of 
an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  man- 
agement and  the  Steel  Workers  Organising 
Committee,  with  a  Government  representa- 
tive as  chairman. 

THE  PKXSSNT  BTXBL  BITTTATIOM 

Bessemer  converter  steel  capacitf 

The  beesemer  capacity  of  the  industry 
Is  7.596,000  net  tons  a  year.  In  1940.  60.3 
percent  of  this  capacity  was  unused.  Actual 
production  In  1940  was  only  3,775,426  net 
tons.  This  left  an  idle  capacity  of  3.820.574 
net  tons  of  bessemer  steel  in  the  year  of  1940. 

When  steel  operations  approached  a  peak 
In  the  last  quarter  of  1940.  bessemer  ca- 
pacity was  still  33  percent  unused.  The 
highest  month's  output  of  bessemer  steel  in 
1940  was  In  November,  when  426,442  net  tons 
were  produced.  With  a  monthly  capacity  of 
633.000  tons,  33  percent,  or  260,558  tons,  of 
capacity  were  idle.  On  an  annual  basis, 
this  amounts  to  2.478,696  tons  of  bessemer- 
steel  facilities  that  remained  Idle  when  the 
industry  was  operating  above  96  percent  of 
capacity. 

Beesemer  operations  were  still  1,965300 
net  tons  below  capacity  as  of  January  20 
of  this  year.  A  survey  of  the  15  plants  of 
7  steel  firms  with  bessemer  capacity  shows 
operations  at  the  rate  of  74  percent  of  ca- 
pacity. The  details  of  the  survey,  broken 
down  by  plants,  are  set  forth  In  appendix  A. 
The  names  of  the  companies  and  locations 
of  the  plants  are  in  code,  which  will  be  sup- 
plied the  proper  Government  agencies  when 
they  are  prepared  to  look  into  the  problem 
of  this  unused  capacity  in  consultation  with 
the  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee  and 
the  managements  Involved. 

The  full  utilization  of  this  Idle  bessemer 
capacity  will  raise  the  actual  annual  produc- 
tion of  steel  by  1,965,800  net  tons.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  this  Is  a  conservative 
figure. 

The  extension  of  the  use  of  the  bessemer 
flame-control  process,  developed  by  the  Jones 
ft  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation,  should  raise 
bessemer  steel  output  fully  another  million 
tons.  Bessemer  steel  has  gotten  an  unjus- 
tified reputation  because  of  the  careless 
manner  in  which  It  was  produced  a  few  gen- 
erations ago.  Today  the  uniformity  of  bes- 
semer production  approaches  scientlfle 
measurement,  and  consequently  It  is  suit- 
able for  many  uses  to  which  open-liearth 
steel  i»  now  put  exclusively. 
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Bessemer  steel  can  be  Increasingly  used 
for  butt-weld  pipe,  for  tlnplate,  for  small 
•tructurals,  for  cold-flnlshed  materials  like 
eold-drawn  bars,  for  high  sulfur  free-cut- 
ting steel,  and  for  many  other  steel  products. 

One  million  nine  hundred  and  slrty-flve 
thousand  eight  hundred  net  tons  of  open- 
hearth  steel  can  thus  be  released  for  arma- 
ment and  domestic  purposes  by  the  full  use 
of  existing  bessemer  melting  facilities,  while 
another  million  tons,  it  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated, can  be  released  by  the  greater  exten- 
sion of  the  flame-control  process. 

Idle  open-hearth  and  finishing  facilities 

A  survey  of  Idle  open-hearth  and  finishing 
facilities  in  15  plants  of  14  firms  shows 
2.334.395  net  tons  of  open-hearth  capacity 
either  idle  or  not  being  properly  converted 
and  120.000  tons  of  finishing  facilities  Idle 
for  lack  of  raw  steel.  Considerably  more 
finishing  capacity  Is  presently  Idle,  and, 
although  some  of  It  la  Idle  because  of  lack 
of  raw  steel,  most  of  it  Is  down  for  seasonal 
or  other  normal  reasons. 

Seventy  percent,  or  1.618.795  net  tons,  of 
this  open-hearth  capacity  Is  completely  Idle 
at  present,  and  the  remainder  Is  in  partial 
operation  or  not  being  converted  into  finished 
Bteel  in  this  country. 

This  Idle  capacity  U  mostly  In  Independent 
steel  company  plants.  Either  they  lack  orders, 
or  the  melting  and  finishing  facllltiea  of 
these  plants  are  not  rounded  out.  The  com- 
panies need  finances  either  to  build  more 
melting  capacity  or  more  finishing  facilities, 
but  the  regular  channels  of  finances  are  closed 
to  them  in  the  main.  The  Important  fact 
about  their  plight  is  that,  with  Inunedlate 
finances,  these  firms  could  place  Into  actual 
production  an  additional  open-hearth  pro- 
duction of  2.454.395  net  tons  that  could  be 
converted  Into  usable  finished-steel  products 
In  the  year  1941. 

These  2.454.395  net  tons  of  ingots  for  rolling 
Into  finished -steel  products  will  not  be  pro- 
duced unless  these  firms  are  either  provided 
with  orders  to  absorb  their  idle  capacities 
and  ^or  secure  funds  to  round  out  their  melt- 
ing and  finishing  facilities  where  needed.  The 
details  of  this  phase  of  the  survey,  broken 
down  by  company,  are  set  forth  in  appendix  B 
The  Aames  of  the  companies  and  the  loca> 
tlon  of  their  plants  are  in  code,  which  will  be 
provided  the  proper  Oovernment  agencies 
when  they  are  prepared  to  handle  this  prob- 
lem in  consultation  with  the  Steel  Workers 
Organizing  Committee  and  the  managements 
Involved. 

Idie  eonertte  rtinforeement'lMr  eapoetfy 

A  survey  of  16  small  companies,  converters 
of  old  rails  into  light  rails  and  concrete  rein- 
forcement bars,  shows  72  percent  of  their 
reinforcement-bar  capacity  is  idle,  amounting 
to  357.400  net  tons  By  placing  this  capacity 
Into  operation  500,000  net  tons  of  open-hearth 
capacity  (on  the  basis  of  a  yield  of  70  percent 
In  finished  product),  could  be  released  for 
armament  or  domestic  purposes  immediately. 

These  16  companies  have  an  annual  ca- 
pacity of  499.400  net  tons  of  concrete  rein- 
forcement bars  rolled  from  old  rails.  In  1940 
they  only  produced  142.000  net  tons.  In  other 
words.  357.400  ton^  of  their  capacity,  or  72 
percent,  was  Idle. 

This  Is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
large  steel  firms  with  open -hearth  facilities 
have  been  grabbing  up  all  the  concrete  rein- 
forcement bar  business  they  can  and  rolling 
It  from  new  billet  or  open-hearth  steel .  These 
large  firms  have  gone  so  far  as  to  have  speci- 
fications Imposed  that  make  it  impossible  for 
the  small  rerolUng  firms  to  sell  their  product, 
although  for  many  purposes  it  is  as  suitable 
as  new  billet  steel  bars.  In  1940  the  big  com- 
panies produced  90  percent  of  the  reinforce- 
ment bars  from  new  billet  steel  and  left  only 
142.000  tons  for  these  small  firms  out  of  a 


total  production  of  1.455.211  net  tons  In  the 
year  1940,  a  mere  10  percent  of  the  total. 

The  capacity  of  these  16  small  firms  is 
presently  only  one-fourth  in  vise.  By  placing 
these  firms  In  full  capacity  operation,  they 
can  produce  357.000  more  net  tons  of  con- 
crete reinforcement  bars  than  they  did  In  the 
year  1940,  or  than  they  will  produce  this  year 
as  long  as  the  big  firms  continue  to  absorb 
90  percent  of  the  reinforcement  bar  business. 

Thus  500,000  net  tons  of  open-hearth  ca- 
pacity can  be  Immediately  released  for  arma- 
ment and  domestic  purposes  by  bringing 
these  small  companies  into  full  participation 
In  the  reinforcement  bar  business.  The 
names  of  the  companies,  their  location,  and 
their  annual  capacities  are  set  forth  in  appen- 
dix C. 

Summary  of  idle  steel  capacity  > 

Net  tons 

Idle  Bessemer  steel  capacity 1.965,800 

Bessemer  steel  capacity  flame-con- 
trol process  could  bring  In  pro- 
duction  1,000,000 

Idle    open-hearth    and    finishing 

faculties 2, 454,  395 

Idle  concrete  reinforcement  bar  ca- 
pacity In  terms  of  new  billet  steel 
that  could  be  released 500,000 

Total 5,920, 195 

*Thls  siUTrey  also  uncovered  the  fact  that 
in  Canada  there  Is  260,000  net  tons  of  Idle 
open-hearth  capacity.  The  installation  of  an 
additional  blooming  mill  at  the  plant  In 
question  would  get  Into  production  260,000 
net  tons  of  shell  steel  for  use  In  the  year  1941. 

The  steel  Industry  is  falling  5.920,195  net 
tons  below  attainable  production,  while  It  re- 
ports that  operations  are  within  1  percent  of 
capacity.  Much  of  this  additional  steel  ton- 
nage, however,  will  not  be  produced  as  long 
as  the  steel  Industry  continues  Its  present 
wasteful  and  Inefllclent  operating  practices. 
A  practical  plan  Is  essential  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  total  steel  production. 

PLAN    TO    ACHIXVX    TOTAL    8TXEL    OXTTWT 

This  plan  Is  founded  on  the  fact  that  the 
entire  iron-,  steel-,  and  tin-producing  In- 
dustry should  be  organised  Into  one  great 
production  unit  in  order  to  lissure  this  coun- 
try of  an  adequate  supply  of  iron  and  steel 
for  civilian  and  military  needs. 

This  plan  proposes  to  obtain  this  steel  in 
two  ways:  First,  through  the  most  efficient 
coordination  and  use  of  present  steel-pro- 
ducing facilities;  and.  second,  through  a 
well-reasoned,  responsible  program  to  expand 
steel  melting  and  finishing  capacities  where 
necessary. 

The  plan  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  the 
defense  program.  Steel  production  Is  falling 
considerably  below  tho  tonnage  that  can  be 
produced  by  the  proper  coordination  of  ex- 
isting melting  and  finishing  facilities.  The 
disorganized  state  of  the  industry,  growing 
out  of  the  inefficient,  individual  order,  and 
cross-purpose  state  of  affairs  existing  among 
separate  companies,  prevents  the  full  use  of 
the  existing  steel  facilities  as  well  as  the 
execution  of  an  effective  expansion  program. 
Unless  the  Industry  Is  organized  into  a 
single  production  unit,  serious  shortages  of 
steel  will  follow. 

The  defense  machinery  now  existing  In 
the  Nation's  Capital  Is  Incapable  of  achieving 
this  vital  industry-wide  coordination.  All 
existing  machinery  is  organized  on  a  hori- 
zontally specialized  basis  In  contrast  to  the 
vertical  Industry  basis  so  necessary  at  pres- 
ent. A  separate  division  exists  for  each 
special  field  such  as  production,  raw  ma- 
terials, labor,  etc.  Each  division  extends 
into  all  industries,  divides  each  Industry  into 
separate  segments,  and  prevents  Industry- 
wide coordination  and  Inteip-atlon. 


The  plan  Is  practical.  It  has  Its  founda- 
tion In  the  creation  of  a  top  scheduling 
clerk  for  the  entire  steel  Industry.  Each 
mill  and  each  company  has  a  scheduling 
clerk  to  achieve  the  highest  possible  pro- 
ductive efficiency.  This  method  of  coordi- 
nating steel  needs  with  steel  facilities  Is  pre- 
cisely what  Is  required  for  the  entire  in- 
dustry, and  what  Is  lacking  at  present.  It  Is 
as  practical  to  achieve  this  type  of  Industry- 
wide coordination  as  It  is  to  achieve  mlU- 
wlde  and  company-wide  coordination  of  steel 
orders  with  production  facilities. 

To  achieve  the  required  coordination  of 
steel  demands  to  steel-producing  facilities, 
an  Industry  council  should  be  created  Im- 
mediately by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  council  should  consist  of  an 
equal  number  of  representatives  from  man- 
agement and  the  Steel  Workers'  Organizing 
Committee,  with  a  Government  representa- 
tive as  chairman. 

The  council.  Immediately  upon  Its  cre- 
ation, can  undertake  to  put  present  Idle  ca- 
pacity Into  operation.  It  can  accurately  de- 
termine expansion  needs.  And  It  can  co- 
ordinate producing  facilities  with  armament 
and  nonmilitary  demands,  so  as  to  achieve 
the  greatest  possible  productive  efficiency  of 
existing  steel-melting  and  finishing  facilities. 

Each  Integrated  steel  company,  for  ex- 
ample, constantly  coordinates  Its  facilities 
with  the  demands  of  Its  customers.  One 
such  firm  operates  Its  own  plg-lron  and  steel- 
making  furnaces  and  produces  the  following 
finished  steel  products:  Sheets,  tlnplate, 
tubular  goods,  structural  shapes,  wire,  and 
nail  products.  Combined,  these  finishing 
facilities  of  the  firm  considerably  exceed  its 
open  hearth  and  bessemer  capacities.  Yet 
the  firm,  through  proper  coordination.  Is 
able  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  Its  cus- 
tomers for  finished  products  with  its  exist- 
ing steel-melting  facilities. 

The  coordination  is  both  logical  and  nat- 
ural. The  peak  months  for  the  several  fin- 
ished products  of  the  firm  are  spread 
throughout  the  year.  If  the  demands  for 
its  finished  products  were  constant,  month 
by  month,  or  if  they  all  came  to  a  peak  at 
the  same  time,  then,  the  firm  would  re- 
quire as  much  steel-meltlng  capacity  as  it 
has  finishing  capacity.  Such  Is  not  the  case. 
Thus  the  firm,  cut  of  Its  apparently  inade- 
quate melting  facilities,  is  able  to  supply 
Its  finishing  mills  with  steel  as  needed.  This 
is  possible  only  by  operating  the  entire  com- 
pany or  plant  as  an  integrated  productive 
unit,  and  planning,  scheduling,  and  co- 
ordinating operations  In  accordance  with  the 
capabilities  of  the  plant  and  the  behavior 
of  the  demand  for  steel.  This  may  Involve 
measures  such  as  production  of  Ingots  in 
advance  of  actual  use,  storing  billets  and 
slabs,  and  other  mill  practices  necessary  to 
achieve  the  required  coordination  of  melt- 
ing and  finishing  facilities  with  customer 
demands. 

No  such  coordination  of  the  Industry's  fa- 
cilities with  the  steel  demands  of  our 
armed  forces,  our  domestic  needs,  and  our 
export  markets  exists.  Yet  this  Is  precisely 
what  Is  critically  needed  now.  And  such 
cocrdlnation  of  facilities  with  demands  Is 
as  practical  on  an  industry-wide  basis  as  It 
Is  on  a  company-wide  basis.  Actually,  It  Is 
simply  a  logical  and  natural  extension  of 
the  company-wide  integration  now  In  effect. 

The  steel  demands  of  the  auto  Industry 
clearly  demonstrate  the  practicality  of  In- 
dustry-wide coordination.  A  drop  in  steel 
production  can  be  expected  when  1941-mcdel 
automobile  steel  requirements  are  filled,  and 
next  fall,  when  the  1942-model  requirements 
are  placed,  the  steel  Industry  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  Jammed.  Priorities  for  arma- 
ment-steel requirements  will  be  enforced. 
Two  things,  both  disastrous  to  our  econ- 
omy, can  be  expected  to  follow; 


1.  Unemployed  auto  workers  will  be  walk- 
ing the  streets  next  winter  because  their 
plants  will  be  withcut  adeqixate  steel  sup- 
plies. 

2.  Auto  customers  will  bid  prices  of  cars 
up  in  order  to  get  speedy  deliveries. 

Both  of  these  calamities,  and  others  tiiat 
will  naturally  follow  in  their  wake,  can  be 
avoided  by  prompt  coordination  of  the  steel 
Industry.  The  1942  auto  requirements  of 
steel  can  be  closely  estimated.  These  can 
be  measured  against  other  steel  demands 
and  producing  facilities.  Then  one  of  sev- 
eral plans,  or  a  combination  of  part  or  all 
of  them,  can  be  adopted  and  executed  with 
dispatch  by  a  steri-lndustry  council  of  man- 
agement, organized  labor,  and  Government 
to  meet  the  problem.  These  plans  have  been 
carefully  worked  out  with  technicians  in  both 
the  auto  and  steel  industries.  All  that  it 
takes  to  put  them  into  effect  is  a  top  sched- 
uling office  In  the  form  of  an  industry 
council. 

The  Idle  steel  furnaces  and  mills,  previ- 
ously  noted,    dramatically   demonstrate    the 
need  for  coordination  within  the  steel  indus- 
try.   The   demand   for    steel    coming    from 
automotive  consumers  will  not  continue  at 
the  present  high  level  throughout  the  year 
of  1941.    It  will  decline  to  low  levels  In  mid- 
year.   The  steel  outlets  that  normally  take 
up   the   midyear   slack   resulting   from   the 
decline  In  auto-steel  consumption  will  not 
sustain  the  current  levels  of  steel  operations. 
Tin-plate   stocks  are  being  built  now   and 
contribute  to  the  cir-rent  high  level  of  oper- 
ations.   The  demand  for  tin  plate  will  pass 
its  peak  by  midyear  and  begin  to  decline. 
Pipe  demands  are  running  high  at  present 
for  standard  line  pipe,  but  the  oil-industry 
consumption  of  pipe  Is  low.    Offset  drilling 
in  the  pest  several  years  has  been  excessive, 
and  the  oil  industry  Is  overproduced.    For- 
eign markets  are  closed  in  the  main.     Sup- 
port of  steel  operations  in  midyear  that  nor- 
mally comes  from  tlie  oil  Industry  will  not 
be  as  high  as  last  year.    The  structural-iron 
industry  will  take  large  quantities  of  steel 
throughout  the  year  for  Industrial  and  Army 
and  Navy  building  and  construction  work, 
but  this  support  of  steel  operations  will  be 
offset  by  the  drop  In  public-works  projects. 
Armament  support  of  steel  operaUons  will 
not  reach  a  peak  uattl  after  the  midyear. 
At  the  same  time  automotive  steel  require- 
ments will  resume  tn  large  quantities.    A 
eonfllet    between    theee    requirements    and 
armament  rsqulremeats  will  develop.    Prlor- 
ttlea  are  being  planned  to  clear  the  road  for 
national  defense  orders.    The  auto  and  other 
steel-consuming  indxtstrles  wUl  be  delayed  in 
getthig  steel.    Uneixployment  will  grow  In 
these  Industries.    Yet  there  will  be  several 
million  tons  of  untiaed  steel  melting  and 
finishing  facilities.    This  ironical  and  tragic 
altuation  is  developlrig  because  no  efforts  are 
being  made  to  make  r.  coordinated  producticm 
unit  out  of  the  steel  industry. 

Why  should  the  Industry  run  below  cs- 
pacity  at  midyear  wten  it  knows  that  it  will 
be  unable  to  meet  steel  demands  in  the  last 
quarter?  A  single  pdant  does  not  drop  its 
open-hearth  operations  for  a  few  months 
when  It  knows  that  It  will  be  unable  to  sup- 
ply its  finishing  mills  with  slabs  and  billets 
2  months  later.  It  goes  right  on  building 
up  a  steel  stock.  Such  an  obvious  and  prac- 
tical move  will  not  be  undertaken  by  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole,  bef^ause  It  Is  uncoordinated 
and  operates  on  an  Individual  company  basis. 
Similarly,  national  defense  contracts  have 
been  distributed  In  the  Industry  on  a  single- 
company  basis  and  w.th  no  regard  to  the  over- 
all facilities  of  the  industry. 

The  helter-skelter  fashion  In  which  steel- 
armament  contracts  have  been  distributed  to 
especially  large  steel  firms  bodes  no  good  for 
the  success  of  our  defense  program.  One 
■teel  firm  has  such  a  disproportionate  amount 


ofthe  steel-armament  contracts  that  It  pre- 
aents  a  bottleneck  to  the  defense  program 
all  by  Itself.  This  and  other  IneHelencies  m 
the  production  of  steel  for  armament  require- 
ments can  be  corrected  by  an  Industry  Coun- 
cil. 

Each  of  these  companies  Is  operating  as  an 
entity  unto  Itself,  and  Is  engaged  in  com- 
piling the  largest  and  most  diversified  possible 
backlog  of  orders.  This  Is  done  to  assure 
proflteble  operations  as  far  into  the  future 
as  possible.  This  may  be  economically  de- 
sirable to  the  individual  company,  but,  per- 
mitted to  run  Its  covirse  unchecked,  It  can  be 
disastrous  to  our  defense  program.  Much  of 
the  demand  for  Increased  ingot  or  certain 
finishing  capacity  is  evidence  of  maldistribu- 
tion of  orders.  This  "shortage"  Is  a  company 
shortage,  not  a  national  inadequacy.  Over- 
taxed and  idle  faculties  (similar  or  comple- 
mentary) are  found  side  by  side,  but  In  dif- 
ferent companies,  and  due  primarily  to  this 
illogical  distribution  of  orders  and  lack  of 
coordination. 

One  of  the  flrst  projects  of  such  a  coimcil 
would  be  to  measiffe  the  demands  for  steel 
against  existing  facilities.  Steel  defense  con- 
tracts probably  will  have  to  be  reallocated, 
to  fit  the  special  capabilities  of  each  steel 
firm  and  Its  respective  mUls.  and  to  provide 
for  greater  specialization  In  production.  Fail- 
tire  to  achieve  this  maximum  efficiency  will 
resvUt  In  the  tragically  Ironical  situation  of 
priorities  being  enforced  for  the  defense  pro- 
gram while  considerable  portions  of  the  steel 
industry's  facilities  He  idle. 

In  this  connection,  a  principal  source  of 
productive  inefSclency  In  the  steel  industry 
Is  mill  changes.  Valuable  production  hours 
are  lost  daily  because  individual  mills  have 
to  cease  production  during  mill  changes. 
They  are  caused  by  the  varied  demands  of 
customers.  A  comprehensive  survey  has  re- 
vealed that  a  large  Increase  In  steel  output 
can  be  achieved  through  more  efficient  sched- 
uling as  well  as  allocating  of  steel  orders. 
Production  hours  lost  due  to  mill  chains 
can  be  reduced  by  more  than  half,  and  In 
some  cases  completely  eliminated,  through 
the  careful  coordination  of  steel  facilities 
with  steel  orders. 

The  wildcat  and  Irresponsive  steel  expan- 
sion plans  announced  by  certain  steel  firms 
are  mlaleadlng.  and  will  not  acoompliah  the 
neceseary  reeulta  on  time.  If  at  all.  expanded 
open-hearth  faciutiea  announced  by  one  firm 
win  not  be  in  production  until  the  middle  of 
1942,  18  months  hei>ce.  Neither  needed 
flntahed  facilities  nor  open-hearth  tactlltiea 
are  being  built  where  needed. 

A  few  examples  are  cited.  A  substantial 
steel  firm  has  400.000  tons  of  tngot  capacity 
(on  an  annual  basis).  In  excess  of  Its  finish- 
ing cspacltles.  The  firm  could  use  to  speedy 
efficiency  a  combination  strip.  22  Inches, 
and  bar  mill.  Not  being  one  of  the  big  steel 
firms,  ready  cash  is  not  available  to  this 
firm.  R.  F.  C.  funds  should  be  advanced  Im- 
mediately to  this  firm.  In  this  wsy,  as 
elaborated  in  appendix  B.  needed  finishing 
capacities  can  be  brought  into  production  In 
less  than  half  the  time  it  is  taking  one  of 
the  combine  steel  finns  to  Install  similar 
equipment. 

A  major  steel  firm  abandoned  an  old-style 
sheet  mill  along  the  Ohio  River  3  years  ago. 
As  a  consequence.  It  has  idle  open-hearth 
capacity  at  this  particular  mill.  In  addi- 
tion. It  has  a  large  Industrial  building, 
equipped  with  cranes,  heating,  and  lighting 
facilities,  etc.  A  smaller  steel  firm  has  con- 
siderable Idle  open-hearth  capacity  due  to  the 
abandonment  of  an  old-style  tin-plate  mill  3 
years  ago.  It  also  has  a  iisable  Indiistrlal 
building.  The  problem  Is  how  to  use  this 
excess  open-hearth  capacity  most  effectively. 
One  practical  project  Is  to  Install  armor- 
plate-finishing  facilities  adjacent  to  this  Idle 
open-hearth    capacity.    Such    facilities    are 


urgently  needed,  the  existing  armor-plate 
facilities  being  woefully  Inadequate  for  our 
armament  requirements.  Announced  platu 
to  expand  armor-plate  facilities  have  been 
confined  to  a  few  of  the  huge  steel  firms,  and 
will  not  get  into  actual  production  for  some 
time.  The  planned  expansion  of  this  vital 
equipment,  spread  throughout  several  man- 
agerial organisations,  would  get  it  into  pro- 
duction sooner,  in  addition  to  coordinating 
It  with  unizsed  open-hearth  capacities. 

Much  of  the  expansion  propo.<.ed  by  va- 
rious companies  In  an  uncoordinated  manner 
will  lead  to  a  vicious  cycle  of  further  expan- 
sion In  other  facilities,  unplanned  and  un- 
necessary. For  example,  expansion  of  finish- 
ing capacities  Is  being  planned  where  open- 
hearth  capacity  Is  taxed  to  capectty.  or  soon 
will  be,  and  these  new  finishing  facilities  will 
then  necessitate  further  expansion  of  open 
hearths,  etc.  This  expansion  could  go  on 
without  end.  without  synchronlaatlon  In 
Ingot  and  finishing  capacity,  or  without  co- 
ordination between  productive  capacity  and 
demand. 

The  steel-castings  industry  is  capable  of 
producing  cast  armor  plate.  Funds  should 
be  Immediately  made  available  for  further 
experimentation  along  this  line  to  determine 
the  usability  of  cast  armor  plate  for  certain 
armament  projects. 

Expansion  of  electric  steel -producing  facili- 
ties should  not  be  confined,  as  at  present, 
to  the  larger  firms.  Many  of  the  independent 
steel  companies,  as  well  as  some  of  the  small 
rail-rerolllng  steel  firms,  eould  use  to  effec- 
tive advantage  electric  steel-meltlng  furnaces. 
A  program  embracing  the  entire  Industry.  In 
contrast  to  the  wildcat  type  of  expansion  an- 
nouncements that  are  being  Issued  by  a  few 
big  firms  to  the  public,  wotild  bring  addi- 
tional electric  steel  facilities  Into  produc- 
tion more  quickly  and  more  eflk;lently. 

An  industry  council  could  bring  into  pro- 
duction all  of  the  Bteel  Industry's  bessemer 
steel-making  capacity,  put  into  operation  idle 
open-hearth  and  finishing  faclliUes.  and  sup- 
ply the  small  companies  with  capacity 
business. 

Lastly,  whether  the  steel  Industry's  over- 
all capacity  needs  to  be  expanded  should 
receive  the  immediate  cttentlon  of  the  Steel 
Industry  Council. 

Of  necessity,  such  a  program  will  take  oon- 
sldersble  Ume  before  It  actually  brtngs  absttt 
greater  steel  production.  Thus,  while  euch 
a  program  U  being  worked  out  and  executed, 
it  U  esaenUal  that  as  much  ateel  as  poaslble 
be  produoed  through  the  eom^ete  and  mott 
efficient  use  of  existing  steel-meltlng  and 
finishing  facUlUee. 

This  plan  envisions  the  Introduction  of 
some  new  methods  in  the  Industry.  It  Is 
predicated  upon  the  realisation  that  organ- 
ised labor  is  a  valuable  partner  in  the  pro- 
ductive process,  and  recognises  government 
as  a  necessary  ally  to  the  steel  industry. 

No  Ume  should  be  lost  In  the  industry  and 
Government  getting  together  with  the  Steel 
Workers  Organizing  Committee  to  assure  an 
adequate  siipply  of  steel. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Phhjp  Muuat,  Chairman. 
Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee. 

AFPEmux  A 

Bessemer  converter  steel  capacity 

Capacity 
Company:  (net  tons) 

No.  1 650. 000 

Ho.  a 902, 000 

No.  3 166,000 

No.  4 628.  000 

No.  5 ..  4,  197.000 

Ko.  6 __       330,  000 

No.  7 924.  000 
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Plant 

Capacity 
(net  tons) 

Idle  (net 
tons) 

Ko.  1  oompttnr 

S:;;;;;;;r:~:~::~: 

»i.  roo 

258,500 

72,875 
193,875 

550,000 

266,750 

No.  3  eompany: 

A      

496,000 
406,000 

124,000 

101,500 

Ko.  3  oomMnT      ............ 

902,000 

lft5,000 
528,000 

235.500 
82,500 

Ko.  4coinpaDT................ 

316,800 

Ko.  5  company: 

A               .... 

1,000,000 
675,000 
940,000 
875. 000 
319,000 
488,000 

250,000 

B           

101,250 

D  ii™™iiimiiiiii™i 

126,000 
131.250 

1  

79,750 

122,000 

No.  6  comoany.   . ....... 

4,197,000 
330,000 

810,250 

Ko.  7  company: 

A 

£28.  COO 
386,000 

184,800 

B 

79,200 

924.000 

264.000 

Total; 

CaoftcitT .. .._. 

7,596.0)0 

Idle 

1.965,800 

AppntDix  B 

Capacity  that  eould  be  brought  into  produC' 
turn  in  the  year  1941,  either  because  it  ia 
completely  idle  now  or  melting  and  finish- 
ing facilitiea  are  not  rounded  out 


Company  No. 

Tons  of 

incots 

meltinR 

capacity 

(net) 

Ket  tons 
flnishinK 
capacity 

L  „ . . 

400.000 

175.000 

75.000 

2a\496 

180,000 

75,000 

88,000 

230,000 

« 

• 

M 

11 _ ., 

120,000 

95.000 
121,000 

237,600 
41,800 
82.500 

308.000 

Ig    .       . 

IT: 

A  works  ............    ... 

B  works.................. 

»,, 

S(    ,           , , 

Total  

2,334,395 
2.45- 

120,000 

Grand  total 

1,395 

Fifteen  plants  of  14  companies. 

Seventy  percent,  or  1,018,79S  net  tons,  of 
the  2.334395  net  tons  of  melting  capacity  Is 
completely  Idle. 

NO.  1  COMPAMT 

Seven  hundred  and  twenty-slz  thousand  net 
tons  of  ingot  capacity. 

Ingot  capacity  is  400.0(X)  tens  in  excess  of 
finishing  (rolling)  facilities. 

A  combination  strip  and  bar  mill  (23  Inch) 
Is  needed  to  round  out  company's  facilities. 

ResuTt:  400.000  additional  net  tons  of  ingots 
available  for  rolling  into  finished  steel  prod- 
ucts. 

HO.  s  coKPAirr 

Six  hundred  and  seven  thotisand  seven 
himdrtd  and  fifty  net  tons  of  ingot  capacity. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  net 
tons  of  idle  ingot  capacity. 

MO.  3  COMPAMT 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand 
one  hundred  net  tons  cf  ingot  capacity. 

Needs  a  small  bar  mill. 

Couid  produce  75.000  net  tons  a  year  on 
bar  mill  with  present  open  hearth  capacity. 


Result:  75.000  additional  net  tons  of  In- 
gots would  be  available  for  rolling  into 
finished  steel. 

NO.  S  COMPAMT 

Nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty  net  tons  of  ingot 
capacity. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ninety-five  net  tons  of  idle  open 
hearth  facilities. 

NO.  S  COMPAMT 

Three  htindred  and  twenty-six  thousand 
seven  hundred  net  tons  of  ingot  capacity. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  net  tons 
of  idle  ingot  capacity. 

A  usable  industrial  building  available  for 
installation  of  armor  plate  producing  and/or 
treating  equipment. 

NO.  7  COMPANT 

One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  net  tons 
of  ingot  capacity. 

Seventy-five  thousand  net  tons  of  ingot 
capacity  idle. 

Could  produce  forglngs  with  present  facili- 
ties: also  could  roll  to  sizes  on  bar  mill. 

Idle:  75,000  net  tons  of  Inots  for  forglngs. 

NO.    8   COMPAMT 

Pour  hundred  and  forty  thousand  net  tons 
of  ingot  capacity. 

Eighty-eight  thousand  net  tons  of  ingot 
capacity  is  idle. 

NO.  10  COMPAMT 

Seven  hundred  and  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty  net  tons  of  ingot  capac- 
ity. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  net  tons 
of  ingot  capacity  in  excess  of  finishing  mills. 

Needs  additional  plate-mill  facilities  and 
open-hearth  capacity. 

Result:  230,000  additional  net  t(^  of  in- 
gots available  for  rolling  into  finished  steel 
plates. 

NO.  11  COMPAMT 

Nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand,  two 
hundred  net  tons  of  ingot  capacity. 

Finishing  facilities  120,000  net  tons  in  ex- 
cess of  ingot  capacity. 

Needs  additional  reheating  furnaces  for 
continuous  strip  mill. 

Needs  two  100.000  net  ton  open  hearths 
with  auxiliary  equipment  to  put  finishing 
facilities  in  full  production. 

MO.  14  COMPAMT 

One  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  seventy  net  tons  of  ingot  ca- 
pacity. 

Ninety-five  t^usand  net  tons  of  ingot  ca- 
pacity idle. 

NO.   16  COMPAMT    (OMZ  WORKS) 

Six  hundred  and  five  thousand  net  tons  of 
ingot   capacity. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  net 
tons  of  idle  open-hearth  facilities. 

NO.  17  COMPAMT 

(A  irorfcs) 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand 
and  six  hundred  net  tons  of  ingot  capacity  is 
completely  idle. 

(B  trorfcs) 

Two  hundred  and  nine  thousand  net  tons 
of  open-hearth  capacity. 

POrty-one  thousand,  eight  hundred  net 
tons  of  open-hearth  capacity  Is  idle. 

NO.  19  COMPAMT 

Eighty-two  thousand  five  hundred  net  tons 
of  idle  open-hearth  facilities. 

NO.  20  COMPAMT 

(One  works) 

Three  hundred  and  eight  thousand  net 
tons  of  Idle  open-hearth  facilities. 
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Concrete  reinforcement  bars,  rerolled 
capacity 

Capacity 
Company  and  location  (net  tons) 

Atlantic  Steel  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga 8, 260 

Buffalo  Steel  Co.,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y_.  6. 600 

Calumet  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  HI 16,  500 

Franklin  Steel  Works,  Franklin,  Pa_.  27, 500 

Inland  Steel  Co.,  Chicago  Heights,  111.  33, 000 
Janson  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Columbia, 

Pa - 8. 300 

Joslyn  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co., 

Chicago,  ni - —  19.800 

Knoxvllle  Iron  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn_  18, 150 

Laclede  Steel  Co.,  Madison,  ni 60,  500 

Missouri    Rolling   Mill   Corporation, 

St.  Louis,  Mo 58,850 

Northern  Steel  Co.,  Boston,  Mass—  9,900 

Pollak  Steel  Co.,  Marion,  Ohio 27,  500 

Sheffield  Steel  Corporation: 

St.  Louis,  Mo 33,000 

Sand  Springs,  Okla 38,500 

Kansas   City,   Mo 52,800 

Sweet's  Steel  Co..  WlUlamsport.  Pa—  44. 000 

Texas  Steel  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex 15,  400 

West  Virginia  Rail  Co.,  Huntington, 

W.    Va. 25,850 


Total,  16  companies 499,400 


Governor  Stassen's  Support  of  Adminis- 
tration's Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KEMTtJCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UliIITED  STATES 


Monday.  February  3.  1941 


ARTICa:.E  FROM  NEW  YORK  HERALD 
TRIBUNE 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  yester- 
day there  appeared  a  brief  article  from 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  the  title  of  which  is 
"Stassen  Backs  Roosevelt  on  Foreign 
Policy."  It  contains  a  brief  statement 
made  by  Governor  Stassen,  of  Minnesota, 
on  last  Saturday.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
February  2, 1941 ] 
Stassem     Backs     Roosevelt     on     Foreign 
PoLicT — Tells     Young     Republicans     To 
Shun  Obstruction;  Vote  Supports  Will- 

KIE'S    St  AMD 

(ByOeoffrey  Parsons,  Jr.) 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  February  1. — Gov.  Har- 
old E.  Stassen,  of  Minnesota,  called  tonight 
upon  members  of  the  Republican  Party  to 
unite  in  support  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration. 

In  an  address  before  the  biennial  conven- 
tion of  the  Young  Republican  Federation,  he 
said:  "We  must  recognize  that  the  election 
has  placed  all  decisions  on  elected  officials. 
When  they  reach  a  decision  we  must  unite  in 
support  of  it.  We  must  not  be  obstruction- 
ists. This  Nation  cannot  have  two  foreign 
policies. 

"The  national  administration  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  decision  it  makes  and  will  be  re- 


sponsible to  the  people  for  the  results.  There 
will  be  dangers  if  we  would  divide  our  Nation 
from  within  by  bitter  dissension  and  obstruc- 
tions." 

The  33-year-old  Minnesota  Governor,  him- 
self a  young  Republican,  has  occupied  an  in- 
creasingly important:  part  In  Republican 
Party  councils  since  the  party's  convention 
last  June  In  PhUadelphla,  where  he  was  the 
keynoter. 


Aid  to  England 


f 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
c» 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  TLORTOA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OI'  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  February  3.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  CYRUS  McOORMICK 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
speech  on  the  subject.  Aid  to  England 
B  Self-Defense  for  the  United  States, 
delivered  by  Hon.  Cyrus  McCormick,  Re- 
publican national  committeeman  from 
New  Mexico. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aid  TO   England   Is  SELr-DEPENsx  roR   the 
Unttsd  States 

(By  Cyrus  McCormick,  Republican  national 
committeeman  for  New  Mexico) 

(The  views  expressed  in  these  remarks  are 
not  the  official  opialon  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  No  one  has  the  right 
to  pledge  an  Republicans  to  a  policy  except 
those  Republicans  by  their  own  votes.  At 
the  present  time,  Mr.  WiUkle,  because  of  his 
nomination,  is  the  authorized  spokesman  for 
Republicans  at  large,  jiist  as  Senator  Van- 
denbero,  for  exaniple,  is  an  authorized 
spokesman  for  RepubUcan  voters  of  Mich- 
igan.— C.  McC.) 

Republicans  have  been  told  by  Wendell 
WlUkle  that  the  duty  of  public  discussion  Is 
a  sacred  one,  which,  In  the  interests  of  good 
government,  the  minority  should  perform. 
The  temper  of  these  days  makes  that  duty 
doubly  important  and  also  doubly  difficult. 

Total  war  and  its  methods  are  grim.  Even 
In  the  nominally  peaceful  United  States, 
consideration  of  public  Issues  has  changed 
mightily  because  of  war.  Foreign  affairs  have 
become  the  paramount  issue  before  the 
country,  so  much  so  that  decisions  at  home 
are  turning  on  war  in  Eiux>pe. 

Mr.  WiUkle  endeavored  to  pin  the  discus- 
Bion  of  national  problems  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  domestic  affairs.  Recognizing 
though  he  did  the  need  of  defeating  the  dic- 
tator nations,  he  nevertheless  argued  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  that  the 
preservation  of  democratic  processes  In  the 
United  States  required  a  readjustment  of 
government  at  home.  His  attack  was  so 
strong  that  in  the  liist  few  days  of  the  cam- 
paign the  President  found  It  necessary  him- 
^If  to  enter  the  struggle.  His  five  speeches 
imquestionably  won  him  the  election.  They 
also  proved  that  domestic  affairs  were  not 
the  major  consideration  that  reelected  him. 

The  President,  in  the  early  days  of  last 
Eiunmer,  linked   his   personal   success   with 


national  defense  and  with  the  cause  of 
England.  It  must  have  taken  courage  on  his 
part  to  guess  that  the  cause  of  England 
woxild  asstime  the  popularity  It  did  not  then 
seem  to  possess.  That  Mr.  Roosevelt's  guess 
was  progressU-ely  right  is  indicated  by  his 
reelection  In  November  and  by  ihe  December 
Gallup  poll,  which  showed  that  68  percent 
of  Americans  were  willing  for  this  country  to 
become  an  arsenal  to  support  the  British 
cause  against  Hitler. 

In  his  recent  very  Important  speeches. 
President  Roosevelt  has  expounded  the  policy 
of  providing  arms  to  England  and  has  mini- 
mized the  phrase  "short  of  war"  in  the  much 
used  expression  "all  aid  to  England  short  of 
war."  He  has  asked  Congress  to  approve 
that  the  Executive  may  lend  or  lease^to  Brit- 
ain unlimited  stores  of  arms  and  munitions. 

In  Congress  there  has  appeared  two  types 
of  opposition  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  proposal. 
One,  of  an  isolationist  type,  opposed  any 
arms  for  Britain  except  those  she  might  pay 
for.  The  other  expressed  itself  wlUing  to 
have  the  President  provide  arms  and  muni- 
tions to  England  but  only  with  limitations 
to  Presidential  authority.  Mr.  WiUkle  has 
expressed  himself  as  agreeable  to  going  along 
with  the  President  but  as  believing  that  an 
unlimited  term  of  authority  to  lend  or  lease 
would  not  be  in  accord  with  the  American 
way. 

I  must  confess  that  to  my  mind  certain 
leaders  of  the  Republicans  in  Congress  do 
not  seem  at  the  4iresent  moment  to  be  ex- 
pressing well  the  di4nority  duty  of  discussing 
and  examining  jidministration  proposals. 
Senators  Vamdenberg  and  Tatt  are  willing  to 
accept  limited  aid  to  Britain,  but  in  the 
minds  of  a  large  portion  of  public  opinion 
they  are  stUl  the  isolationists  they  used  to 
be.  Representative  Fish,  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  is  an  out-and-out  Isolationist. 
Some  of  the  leaders  of  Republican  opinion  in 
Congress  seem  to  be  far  more  of  an  isolation- 
ist frame  of  mind  than  is  Mr.  WiUkle.  Their 
Isolationism  smacks  of  mere  obstructionism. 

It  is  impossible  to  feel  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  Republicans  have  plumped  back  into 
the  Isolationist  camp.  There  are  parts  of 
the  United  States,  as,  for  example,  around 
Chicago,  in  which  the  Isolationist  feeling  is 
reported  by  the  Gallup  poU  to  be  strong. 
There  are  parts  of  this  covmtry,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Mountain  States,  which  are  so 
remote  from  the  war  that  they  do  not  feel 
the  need  of  taking  a  definite  stand  about  It. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  South,  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  In  the  Orient-conscious  Pacific 
States,  there  is  an  Increasingly  large  per- 
centage of  persons  who  are  feeling  that  it 
may  be  desirable  even  to  go  to  war  to  pre- 
serve the  world  from  dictatorship. 

Unless  rank-and'-flle  Republicans  are  vastly 
different  in  their  opinions  from  rank-and- 
file  Americans,  they  are  constructively  aware 
of  the  war  in  Europe  and  its  surge  toward  us. 
Thus,  news  and  comment  on  the  radio  have 
to  do  with  little  except  the  war.  In  New 
York,  Democratic  Governor  Lehman,  and  in 
Pennsylvania,  Republican  Governor  James 
virtually  confined  their  addresses  to  the  Jan- 
uary meetings  of  their  legislatures  to  the 
subject  of  war.  Also,  during  the  election. 
Representative  Fish  was  nearly  unseated 
from  his  safe  Dutchess  County  constituency 
because  of  his  isolationism.  Public  opinion 
all  over  the  land  is  vocally  concerned  with 
the  need  for  defense  in  face  of  the  imminence 
of  war. 

Isolationism  Is  by  no  means  the  official 
policy  of  the  RepubUcan  Party.  Senator 
Austin,  of  Vermont,  acting  minority  leader, 
and  numberless  other  Republican  Senators 
and  Representatives  stand  with  Mr.  Rooee- 
velt.  Contrariwise,  Democratic  Senators 
Wheeler  and  Clark  are  the  chief  anti- 
Roosevelt  Isolationists  and  Democratic  Am- 


baasador  Kenaef.y  has  been  the  chief  ap- 
peaser.  WendeU  L.  WUlkie.  on  the  other 
hand,  refiises  to  oppose  the  Prealdent  simply 
for  the  sake  of  opposing  bis  opponent. 

Mr.  WiUkle  has  offered  himself  as  a  leader 
of  Reput>Ucan  opinion  In  support  of  the 
Piesident  as  opposed  to  Hitler.  He  feels  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  way  Is  the  beat  defense.  He 
believes  that  otherwise  our  seciirity  Is  In 
jeopardy.  He  realises  that  only  great  power 
can  protect  us.  He  understands  that  the 
people  who  reelected  Mr.  Roosevelt  must  not 
now  withhold  authority  from  him  True,  a 
term  might  weU  be  set  to  the  authority,  but 
opponents  should  not  play  politics  or  sabo- 
tage the  issue.  Dtu-ing  the  last  election  a 
hundred  percent  of  the  people  voted  for  the 
two  leaders,  Roosevelt  aitd  WiUkle.  who  held 
such  views. 

It  would  be  useless  to  argue  that  leadership 
should  merely  follow  public  opinion.  The 
RepubUcan,  or  any  other  leadership,  which 
does  not  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are 
Important  groups  of  Americans,  running 
from  a  third  to  over  half  of  the  population 
of  a  district,  who  favor  war,  is  lU  serving 
those  it  seeks  to  lead. 

One  can  admire  the  courage  of  the  late 
Senator  La  Follette,  who  voted  his  undying 
principles,  and  of  Congreaswoman  JsANNvm 
Rankin,  who  voted  as  she  thought  the  wom- 
anhood, of  which  she  was  the  first  Represent* 
ative,  wanted  her  to  vote.  They  voted 
against  our  declaration  of  war  in  1817.  They 
stood  for  the  unpopular  side.  It  nntay  be 
that  tomorrow  one  may  similarly  admire 
the  courage  of  the  Vanssnberos,  the  TArra, 
and  the  Fishes.  It  is  a  question,  however, 
whether  one  can  now  admire  their  wisdom. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
argue  whether  or  not  one  respects  the  cause 
of  England.  Certainly  the  British  Empire  haa 
always  considered  its  own  interests  first.  Cer- 
tainly it  has  always  been  willing  to  use  help 
when  it  needed  help  and  then  when  the 
emergency  had  passed  to  reassert  Its  own 
supremacy.  Certainly,  also,  the  Brltlsb  rec- 
ord is  not  blameless  wben  one  rememberg 
the  VersaUlee  Treaty,  appeasement  at  Munich, 
clumsy  diplomacy,  and  the  other  steps  leading 
to  the  present  war.  But  equaUy  certain. 
England  is  now  the  only  democracy  opposing 
Hitler. 

Tbe  question  that  should  be  argued  by 
the  American  people  is  not  whether  England 
should  be  helped  for  the  sake  of  England 
but  whether  any  opponent  of  dictatorship 
should  be  helped  for  the  sake  of  democracy 
In  America  and  in  the  world. 

It  can  be  accepted  ea&Uy  that  Hitler  will 
not  soon  seek  to  attack  the  United  States 
across  the  Atlantic.  It  Is  more  likely  that, 
if  England  faUs.  the  dictator  system  of  gov- 
ernment wiU  engulf  South  America,  but  even 
then  Hitler  would  stiU  be  far  away  from  our 
shores.  The  danger  to  the  United  States 
from  Hitler  is  not  from  his  weapons  but  from 
his  propaganda — from  the  same  "fifth  col- 
umn" that  overwhelmed  Norway,  catised  Hol- 
land and  Belgium  to  be  weak.  and.  because 
it  operated  so  insidiously  in  such  high  places, 
undermined  France.  There  are  people  right 
here  in  New  Mexico  who  are  prepared  to  play 
a  Quisling  part.  There  are  people-  in  high 
places  in  the  United  States  who,  for  tbe 
sake  of  a  personal  profit,  would  be  wlUing 
to  seU  out  democracy. 

We  may  hope  that  In  tbe  event  of  war 
"fifth  columnists"  would  be  clapped  Into  Jail. 
Remembering  Norway  and  Prance,  it  wUl  be 
untnmicable  to  tolerate  them  In  the  face  of 
Hitler's  methods.  It  may  even  devolve  upon 
the  American  people  as  a  whole  to  place 
Into  a  moral  concentration  camp  anyone  who 
uses  the  expression,  "T.  would  as  soon  see 
Hitler  in  the  Presidency  as  Roosevelt,"  or 
"There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Hitler's 
system  is  efficient,"  or  "Let  the  dictators  take 
charge,  clean   us   up.   and   then   we'U   put 
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democracy  together  again  In  a  better  way." 
After  the  dictator  there  Isnt  anything  except 
more  dictatorship.  Such  remarks,  which  all 
of  us  have  heard,  may  be  indicative  of  a 
••fifth  column"  cancer  working  within  our 
body  politic  that,  even  without  fighting, 
would  destroy  us  In  favor  of  dictatorship. 

Bven  though  there  should  be  no  "fifth  col- 
umn" invasion  of  the  United  States  by  Ger- 
many, we  cannot  help  becoming  Involved  to 
•  greater  or  less  degree  because  this  war,  in 
all  Its  effects.  Is  as  much  an  economic  as  a 
military  struggle.  If  Russia  Is  hostile,  we 
shall  lack  manganese;  if  Japan  grabs  Malaya, 
we  shall  lack  tin  and  rubber;  If  she  fights  us, 
our  wives  will  lack  silk  stockings.  Security 
Talues  react  to  foreign  exchange.  Tourist 
apendlngs  abroad  Infiuence  exports.  Produc- 
tion for  defense  interferes  with  production 
for  normal  consumption.  The  economic  war 
will  grow — and  total  economic  war  means  the 
■ubordinatlon  of  private  initiative.  I  do  not 
like  that,  but  I  prefer  it  to  Gestapo  regit- 
latlon  of  private  life. 

Without  question  the  United  States  will 
find  it  necessary,  if  war  comes,  to  give  the 
administration  almost  dictatorial  powers. 
In  England,  the  government  exercises  all  au- 
thority— but  Englishmen  retain  the  right  to 
debate  and  criticize.  I  should  profoundly  re- 
gret a  dictatorship  here.  I  can  only  say  that 
If  there  must  be  one.  I  shoiild  prefer  a  near- 
dictatorahip  within  the  remnants  of  our  de- 
mocracy rather  than  a  nazidom  by  edict  of 
Hitler. 

If  war  comes,  however,  it  will  not  be  the 
sole  cause  of  something  resembling  dlctator- 
■hlp  In  the  country.  The  subject  was  dis- 
cussed fully  during  the  campaign.  We  al- 
ready have  a  quasi  dictatorship  harbored, 
even  if  unadvertlsed,  in  the  centraliz'^d  power 
C  the  administration.  We  already  have  the 
foundations  of  dictatorship  laid  in  the  sap- 
ping of  indlvidxial  virility  caused  by  Govern- 
ment subsidy  and  provision.  We  already 
have  the  dictator-breeding  weakening  of 
public  morality  in  the  sale  of  public  opinion 
for  Jobs  or  profits. 

These  things  are  inevitably  marking  a 
transition  in  our  national  life.  It  will  do 
the  people  little  good  to  say  tomorrow  that 
they  did  not  forsee  the  logical  development 
of  yesterday's  events.  It  is  but  a  step  from 
where  we  are  now  to  the  collectivized  state. 
to  wbch  a  majorty  of  our  people  have  de- 
creed that  the  New  Deal  shall  lead  us.  Oor- 
cnunent  spendng  will  become  huger  and.  as 
the  Nation  becomes  accustomed  to  it,  will 
become  entrenched.  Taxes  atid  the  part  of 
the  natonal  Income  absorbed  by  taxes  will 
Increase.  Accumulations  of  private  capital 
wHl  diminish.  Government  control  of  money 
and  all  related  functions  will  tighten.  Agri- 
culture and  labor  will  follow  capital  into  a 
closer  control  by  btireaucracy.  The  boss  will 
■peak  always  with  a  louder  voice. 

War.  declared  or  actual,  will  hasten  the 
transition:  but  the  transition  will  eventuate 
anyway,  in  its  own  time,  even  without  war. 
It  may  not  be  good  for  our  democracy  but  the 
resiilts  of  the  election  made  it  inevitable. 
When  the  people  went  to  the  polls  the  ma- 
jority voted,  if  they  thought  of  domestic 
affairs  at  all.  for  a  logical  continuation  of  the 
revolution  begim  in  1933  and  solidified  in  the 
third  term.  TTie  face  of  the  American  scene 
will  change  faster  with  war.  but  even  without 
tt  the  old  American  way  will  be  so  scrambled 
that  Jefferson  would  turn  \inhappUy  in  his 
grave. 

The  transition  toward  quasi-dlctatorship 
irould  be  a  sudden  leap  if  England  falls  and 
If  our  democracy  had  to  try  to  get  along  in  a 
world  of  which  Hltlar  was  the  overlord.    If 


he  were  established  in  South  America,  It 
woTild  be  a  rude  task  to  face  him.  It  is 
easier  to  beat  real  dictatorship,  perhaps  with- 
out fighting,  by  aiding  England  and  England 
aiding  us.  If  we  would  maintain  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  our  democracy,  we  must  help 
England  in  order  to  help  ourselves.  That  la 
the  immediate  complexion  of  self-defense. 

Hitler  has  stated  repeatedly  that  he  has  no 
designs  upon  the  United  States.  He  also  said 
that  he  had  no  designs  upon  Czechoslovakia. 
He  also  proclaimed  that  the  acquisition  of 
Memel  provided  Germany  with  the  last  bit  of 
territory  it  wanted.  The  most  insidious  "fifth 
column"  argument  against  which  we  must 
giiard  is  the  belief  that  Hitler  is  a  man  of  his 
word.  He  uses  words  as  weapons,  and  in  his 
mind  a  tongue  In  the  cheek  is  as  effective  as 
a  dagger  in  the  back. 

This  is  no  time  for  more  appeasement. 
Though  we  may  offer  Germany  and  Japan 
anything  they  want,  they  will  still  want  more. 
Though  we  may  cling  to  the  cross  of  peace, 
they  will  still  cast  greedy  eyes  upon  our  pos- 
sessions. If  the  experience  of  small  nations  In 
Europe  is  worth  anything,  we  cannot  have 
peace  even  if  we  offer  the  dictators  all  of  our 
possessions.  The  dictators  want  what  we 
have  simply  because  we  have  it  and  they  do 
not.  They  will  not  cease  to  brutalize  neigh- 
bors until  they  get  It. 

Whether  the  United  States  aids  England 
or  not.  Hitler  will  try  to  fight  us  or  invade  us 
or  undermine  us  or  destroy  our  peace  when- 
ever he  gets  ready  to.  The  only  way  to  pre- 
vent this  we  now  know  is  to  be  strong. 
Japan  will  seek  to  grab  what  she  wants  in 
the  South  Pacific  as  long  as  she  thinks  a  bluff 
will  keep  us  back.  We  can  outbluff  Japan  if 
we  are  strong  and  we  can  outface  even  Hit- 
ler if  we  are  mightier  than  he  is. 

But  we  cannot  remain  at  peace  simply  by 
wanting  to  do  so.  We  cannot  legislate  the 
war  away  from  ourselves  by  legislating  the 
defeat  of  England.  We  cannot  Insure  de- 
mocracy simply  by  living  within  our  own 
shores.  We  might  make  for  ourselves  an 
entirely  new  national  life,  which  would  exist 
behind  such  ramparts  as  we  were  able  to  con- 
struct and  maintain,  but  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  Americans  woxild  esteem  existence 
in  a  self-imposed  prison. 

The  domestic  problems  which  were  argued 
during  the  recent  political  campaign  are  the 
same  now  as  they  were  then.  Had  there  been 
no  war.  Mr.  Willkle  might  well  have  been 
elected  President.  But  there  was  war  and 
moat  people  thought  that  its  problems  were 
more  crucial  than  were  domestic  issues. 
Though  Republicans  may  regret  to  admit  it. 
too  many  individuals  believed  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt was  better  able  to  fight  our  battles 
against  Hitler  than  was  Mr.  Willkle.  In  the 
minds  of  the  people,  domestic  affairs  are  not 
as  important  as  the  continued  existence  of 
democracy  in  the  face  of  foreign  war. 

This  Mr.  Willkle  recognizes.  His  words  wUl 
infiuence  Ckingress  to  provide  the  people  with 
the  protection,  be  It  ships  for  Britain  or 
money,  that  they  demand.  The  actual  form 
of  the  legislation  being  discussed  matters  lit- 
tle, provided  that  its  objectives  are  reached. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  the  majority  of 
Americans  feel  that  the  most  Important  way 
of  preserving  democracy  in  this  country  is 
to  defeat  Hitler. 

If  must  be  obvious  that  Americans  do  not 
want  wal:.  Its  horrors  are  too  apparent.  And 
yet  we  are  risking  it  by  opposing  Hitler.  Per- 
haps the  Nation  is  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  and  the  fear  he  engenders  are  worse 
than  blood  and  suffering.  If  we  risk  a  fight 
or  if  we  fight,  we  will  do  so  not  for  England 
but  against  dictatorship  and  for  ourselves. 


The  New  Congress 
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HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  February  3,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  FRED  BRENCKMAN 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
requested  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record  a  speech  delivered  on 
January  18  over  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  by  Fred  Brenckman,  the  Wash- 
ington representative  of  the  National 
Grange.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Only  twice  before  In  our  national  life  of 
more  than  150  years  has  the  American  Con- 
gress been  faced  with  such  grave  and  far- 
reaching  responsibilities  as  confront  it  today. 
The  first  of  these  occasions  was  in  1861,  when 
the  integrity  of  the  Union  was  threatened. 
The  second  was  In  1917,  when  Congress  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  to  the  Central  Powers  and 
we  entered  the  World  War  as  a  belligerent. 

While  public  sentiment  throughout  the 
country  Is  preponderantly  against  embroiling 
the  United  States  in  the  present  conflict,  un- 
less the  national  Interest  should  render  such 
a  step  Imperative,  the  feeling  Is,  nevertheless, 
that  we  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  aid  the 
British  In  their  struggle  for  survival.  More- 
over, there  is  general  rescognition  of  the  fact 
that  if  Great  Britain  should  be  defeated  we 
would  probably  soon  be  compelled  to  face  the 
aggressor  nations  unaided  and  alone. 

THZ    AID-TO-BBrrAIN    BILL 

Under  these  menacing  circumstances,  a  bill 
has  been  introduced  in  Congress  conferring 
more  sweeping  powers  on  the  President  than 
were  ever  before  vested  in  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  while  this  bill  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  in  the  headlines  of  the  newspapers 
as  the  "aid  Britain  bill,"  the  measure  does 
not  even  mention  Great  Britain. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  "sell,  transfer,  exchange, 
lease,  lend,  or  otherwise  dispose  of"  to  any 
country  whose  defense  he  deems  vital  to  our 
national  security  any  fighting  equipment  we 
possess.  The  bill  simply  states  that  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  any  for- 
eign government  shall  receive  such  aid  from 
the  United  States  shall  be  deemed  satisfac- 
tory to  the  President. 

Hearings  on  this  measure,  knovm  as  H.  R. 
1776,  are  now  in  progress  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  whose  chair- 
man is  SoL  Bloom,  of  Nev^  York.  The  first 
witness  to  appear  before  the  committee  was 
Secretary  of  State  Hull,  who  urged  its  enact- 
ment without  delay.  Mr.  Hull  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  if  the  British  were  defeated  the 
way  would  be  open  for  Germany  and  her 
allies  to  Invade  the  United  States.  Secretary 
of  War  Stlmson  said  that  the  United  States 
today  is  in  greater  danger  than  it  was  in 
1917.  Yesterday's  testimony  of  Secretary  of 
Navy  Knox  was  of  like  tenor.    Many  other 
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witnesses  are  scheduled  to  appear,  and  the 
hearings  before  the  House  committee  will 
probably  be  completed  in  about  10  days. 
Later  on  there  will  be  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
headed  by  Senator  Gkosge,  of  Georgia. 

It  must  be  conceded  by  all  right-thinking 
people  that  a  measure  under  which  Congress 
\  would  so  completely  abdicate  its  constitu- 
tional power  of  declaring  war  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  closest  scrutiny  and  the  fullest 
debate.  An  opportunity  should  be  given  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  undetstand 
Its  provisions  and  to  weigh  all  of  its  implica- 
tions. Nothing  could  be  gained  by  hasty  ac- 
tion on  this  vital  measure.  The  only  matter 
tbi^t  calls  for  haste  is  the  production  of  arma- 
ments, and  it  should  be  clearly  kept  in  mind 
that  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  not  speed 
up  production  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

MCASUKX  SHOnUl  BE  AMENDED 

If  the  bill  Is  to  be  passed,  it  should  be  mod- 
ified and  amended  In  various  respects.  Among 
other  things,  it  contains  no  limit  as  to  the 
time  during  which  the  present  occupant  in 
the  White  House  or  his  successors  may  exer- 
cise the  extraordinary  powers  that  Congress 
is  asked  to  delegate.  If  this  defect  were  not 
remedied,  some  future  President,  say  25  or  50 
years  from  now,  might  Invoke  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  this  legislation  in  pxirsu- 
ing  a  course  to  which  the  people  would  be 
opposed.  The  only  way  for  Congress  to  recap- 
ture this  delegated  power  would  be  by  over- 
riding the  Presidential  veto,  requiring  a  two- 
thirds  vote. 

The  issues  involved  in  this  bill  are  of  such 
a  grave  and  momentous  nature  that  there  is 
Justification  for  saying  that  our  whole  future 
as  a  nation  may  depend  upon  the  adoption 
of  proper  safeguards  before  its  enactment. 

BUDGET  CALLS  FOR  VAST  OUTLAYS 

Upon  Congress  also  devolves  the  responsi- 
bility of  raising  the  money  and  making  the 
appropriations  to  finance  our  defense  pro- 
gram, and  to  make  proper  provision  for  the 
ordinary  running  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Budget  presented  to  Congress  by  the 
President  on  January  8  calls  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  $17,435,000,000  during  the  coming  fis- 
cal year.  Of  this  sum,  $10,811,314,000  is  allo- 
cated for  national  defense.  Billions  of  dollars 
more  will  be  needed  to  finance  such  aid  as  we 
may  give  to  Great  Britain  and  the  other  na- 
tions fighting  the  totalitarian  powers. 

The  President  estimates  that  total  receipts 
for  the  year  will  be  approximately  $9,000,- 
000.000.  while  the  deficit  which  wUl  be  in- 
curred during  the  year  is  also  placed  at  about 
$6,000,000,000. 

As  the  President  remarked  in  his  message, 
the  Budget  is  a  refiection  of  a  world  at  war. 
"Carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the  people," 
said  the  President,  "the  Government  has  em- 
barked on  a  program  for  the  total  defense  of 
our  democracy.  This  means  warships,  freight- 
ers, tanks,  planes,  and  guns  to  protect  us 
against  aggression;  and  Jobs,  health,  and 
security  to  strengthen  the  bulwarks  of  de- 
mocracy. Our  problem  in  the  coming  year  is 
to  combine  these  two  objectives  so  as  to 
protect  our  democracy  against  external  pres- 
8\ire  and  internal  slackness." 

Everybody  realizes  that  there  is  no  use  in 
quibbling  about  the  outlays  that  will  be  nec- 
essary for  national  defense  so  long  as  the 
money  is  properly  expended.  But  there  is 
disappointment  In  many  quarters  that  there 
Is  no  reduction  in  Budget  estimates  for  the 
normal  running  expenses  of  the  Government. 

The  feeling  is  that  with  so  much  money 
being  put  into  circulation  in  connection  with 
the  defense  program,  which,  it  is  estimated, 
should  reduce  unemployment  by  about  50 
percent,  greater  savings  with  reference  to 
appropriations  for  works  and  relief  could  be 
effected  without  working  any  undue  hardship 


on  anyone.  This  is  simply  an  example.  The 
normal  Budget  of  the  Government  could  be 
reduced  In  many  other  respects  without  the 
elimination  of  any  services  that  are  really 
essential. 

TAXES  SHOULD  BE  EQUTTABLT  LEVIED 

Everyone  recognizes  the  fact  that  our  na- 
tional-defense program  calls  for  heavy  in- 
creases in  taxation.  Such  new  taxes  as  may 
be  imposed  In  this  connection  should  be 
levied  as  fairly  and  equitably  as  possible. 
These  levies  should  be  of  such  a  character  as 
not  to  destroy  our  system  of  private  enter- 
prise, upon  which  the  security  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  Nation  so  greatly  depends.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
make  any  Inordinate  profits,  nor  should  taxes 
be  levied  for  purely  pvmitive  piirposes. 

The  Grange  Is  in  accord  with  President 
Roosevelt  in  opposing  a  general  sales  tax 
becaxise  it  is  a  tax  upon  the  necessities  of 
the  people  and  Ignores  the  principle  of  ability 
to  pay. 

According  to  Budget  estimates  the  national 
debt  at  the  end  of  the  coming  fiscal  year  will 
be  approximately  $60,000  000.000.  The  sum 
budgeted  for  interest  payments  on  this  debt 
is  $1,225,000,000.  As  the  national  debt  is  ex- 
panded to  the  extent  of  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars, the  sum  required  for  Interest  charges 
must  be  correspondingly  expanded. 

Surely  the  financial  solvency  of  the  Nation 
demands  that  under  these  conditions  sheer 
waste  and  the  reckless  expenditure  of  public 
fimds  should  not  be  tolerated. 

DWINDLING  KIGHTS  OF  THE  STATES 

Since  all  the  wisdom  and  ability  that  Con- 
gress can  command  will  be  needed  in  dealing 
with  matters  relating  to  national  defense  and 
our  foreign  relations,  the  Grange  entertains 
the  hope  that  no  steps  may  be  taken  at  this 
session  to  rob  the  States  of  their  fast- 
dwindling  rights  and  to  further  concentrate 
authority  at  Washington. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  prove  that  if  the 
time  ever  comes,  which  God  forbid,  when 
all  power  is  lodged  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, no  power  will  be  left  to  the  States  or 
to  the  people. 

Congress  should  not  forget  that  there  are 
two  sovereignties  In  this  country,  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Nation  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States.  It  was  not  intended  by  the 
founding  fathers  •  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  meddle  to  any  tmwarranted  ex- 
tent in  the  affairs  and  activities  of  the  States 
or  their  minor  subdivisions.  If  it  had  been 
otherwise,  the  Constitution  could  not  have 
been  adopted,  because  the  people  of  that 
time  were  passionately  attached  to  the  free- 
dom and  the  blessings  that  fiow  from  local 
self-government. 

Every  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the 
States  and  every  invasion  of  the  personal 
rights  and  immunities  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  should  properly  be  regarded  as 
a  crime  against  American  Institutions. 

SAFEGUARDING    DEMOCRACY   AT    HOME 

While  we  are  girding  our  loins  to  resist 
any  attacks  that  may  be  made  upon  our 
democracy  from  without,  let  us  likewise  be 
vigilant  in  safeguarding  democracy  at  home. 

As  the  Members  of  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  enter  upon  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  they  should  pause  to  reflect  that 
the  United  States  is  today  the  one  great  na- 
tion in  the  world  where  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  government  still  has  an  opportunity 
to  fimction  under  relatively  normal  condi- 
tions. In  a  world  that  Is  so  largely  domi- 
nated by  totalitarian  might  and  brutality, 
this  is  a  rare  blessing. 

While  Congress  should  cooperate  with  the 
Executive  to  the  fullest  extent  in  carrying 
out  any  program  calculated  to  assxire  the 
safety  of  the  Nation  and  to  promote  the 
common  welfare.  It  shotild  be  remembered, 
nevertheless,   that   a  spirit   of  subservience 


and  subordination  on  the  part  of  our  law- 
makers is  alien  to  the  American  concept  of 
government. 

While  any  dlsplliy  of  pure  partisanship  or 
obstructionist  tactics  will  not  be  tolerated, 
the  people  do  expect  their  representatives 
in  Congress  to  stand  up  In  manly  fashion 
and  discharge  the  responsibilities  with  which 
they  are  vested  under  the  Constitution  in 
accordance  with  the  best  traditions  of  the 
Republic. 

May  God  give  them  and  all  our  leaders 
light,  guidance,  and  cotirage  in  making  the 
fateful  decisions  with  which  the  Nation  la 
faced  In  this  crucial  hour. 


Dcstroyeri  Afain? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or  KICHICAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  January  31.  1941 


Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.. 
Speaker.  I  am  alarmed  by  the  foUowlnf 
article  which  appeared  In  this  afternoon's 
Washington  Daily  News,  quoting  the  De- 
troit Free  Press  as  stating  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  again  considering  sending  some  of 
our  destroyers  over  to  England.  The  only 
difference  today  Is  that  the  value  received 
is  supposed  to  be  the  new  battleship 
George  V. 

I  want  to  insert  that  article  at  this 
point  for  the  membership  to  read  In  order 
that  I  might  better  discuss  it. 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  Friday. 

January  31.  1941 1 
Battlesbif-I^stboteb  Deal  Next.  Papb  Bats 

Detroit.  January  31. — The  United  States 
Government  anticipates  trading  20  Navy  de- 
stroyers for  the  new  British  battleship  Oeorge 
V.  being  held  In  Canadian  waters,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  said  today  it  had  learned  from 
"highly  reliable  diplomatic  circles." 

The  paper's  Washington  correspondent  re- 
ported his  Infonnatlon  was  denied  "by  the 
same  authorities  who  several  months  ago  da- 
nled  the  United  States  was  to  trade  60  de- 
strojrers  to  the  British  in  return  for  saval 
and  air  tiaaes    •    •    •." 

BEOUCHT  HAUTAX 

The  George  V,  most  modem  battleship 
afloat,  brought  Lord  Halifax,  new  British  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  to  Washington 
last  Friday  and  was  met  by  President  Roose- 
velt in  Chesapeake  Bay. 

"At  that  time."  the  Free  Press  correspond- 
ent said,  "naval  authorities  here  speculated 
as  to  why  the  British  should  risk  losing  their 
newest  battleship  to  send  a  new  ambassador 
to  this  country.  It  was  pointed  out  today, 
however,  that  Britain  has  comparatively  lit- 
tle use  for  battleships,  which  are  of  little  value 
in  combatting  submarines.  There  are  no 
comparable  dre&dnaughts  of  the  German  or 
Italian  fleets  in  either  the  Atlantic  or  Med- 
iterranean." 

The  Free  Press  said  naval  authorities  con- 
sidered the  anticipated  swap  about  even  be- 
eause  destroyers  can  be  built  much  faster 
than  battleships.  It  was  estimated  it  wovOd 
cost  about  $80,000,000  to  build  a  ship  Uke  the 
George  V,  while  United  States  destroyers  in 
the  past  10  years  have  cost  aboiu  $5,000,000. 

The  George  V,  we  will  recall,  was  tbe 
battleship  which  recently  bnmght  tbe 
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new  British  Ambassador.  Lord  Halifax. 
to  our  country  and  which  the  President 
met  at  Annapolis.  The  ship  is  now  in 
Canadian  waters  and  at  the  time  it  came 
over  some  people  wondered  how  the  Eng- 
lish could  afford  to  release  a  battleship 
of  this  size  when  they  are  presumably  so 
pressed  for  sea  power.  It  was  excused  at 
that  time  on  the  ground  that  what  Eng- 
land actually  needs  today  most  of  all  are 
destroyers  and  other  medium-sized  craft 
best  suited  for  convoy  and  patrol  service 
and  which  craft,  incidentally,  are  a  much 
smaller  target  against  destructive  air 
bombii^.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are 
some  people  who  claim  that  the  day  of 
the  battleship  for  most  practical  naval 
maneuvers  belongs  to  a  back  era.  This, 
of  course,  is  highly  controversial  and 
quite  obviously  is  not  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  our  own  naval  experts  in  view 
(k  our  present  orders  for  larger  and 
larger  battleships.  But  the  alarming 
thing  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  fact  that 
Just  recently  when  he  appeared  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
testifying  in  favor  of  the  lend-lease  bill, 
our  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox  pooh- 
poohed  as  the  height  of  folly  any  sugges- 
tion that  the  President  did  even  contem- 
plate in  the  slightest  way  giving  up  any 
more  of  our  present  Navy  for  any  con- 
sideration whatsoever.  The  President 
himself.  I  believe,  was  reported  by  the 
press  as  characterizing  such  statements 
as  "cow-Jumped-over-the-moon  stuff." 
Secretary  Knox  stated  that  there  was  no 
man  in  the  United  States  who  had  a 
greater  knowledge  of.  nor  a  greater  love 
for.  our  Navy  than  our  President,  and 
as  such  would  countenance  no  more 
transfers. 

Coupled   with   those   statements,    we 

have  the  testimony  of  our  highest  naval 

officials  to  the  effect  that  we  could  not 

.    possibly  spare  any  more  destroyers  with- 

^xmt  completely  upsetting  the  balance  of 

our  entire  Navy. 

And  so  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is.  indeed,  very  difficult  for  me  to  place 
credence  in  this  report  from  the  Detroit 
Free  Press.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
this  article  states  that — 

It  had  learned  from  highly  reliable  dlplo- 
BWtJc  circles  that  we  were  contemplating 
the  exchange  of  20  destroyers  for  this  new 
battleship. 

The  article  goes  on  to  state  further. 
and  this  Is  the  most  alarming  part  of  this 
article — 

The  paper's  Washington  correspondent  re- 
ported this  information  was  denied  "by  the 
same  authorities  who  several  months  ago 
denied  the  United  States  was  to  trade  50 
dcstrojrers  to  the  British  In  turn  for  naval 
and  air  bases." 

Oh,  how  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  every 
Member  of  this  House  remember  that 
transfer  and  the  storm  of  protest  it  occa- 
sioned immediately  from  the  American 
people. 

And  then  we  were  surprised  to  learn 
later  that  instead  of  this  being  "a  shrewd 
Yankee  deal**  to  buy  these  destroyers, 
the  President  had  reiUIy  in  the  first  place 
offered  to  give  these  destroyers  free  of 
charge  to  the  British  without  any  au- 
thority whatsoever,  from  the  Congress; 
that  the  British  refused  to  accept  them 
as  a  gift  and  then  offered  to  make  a  rea- 
payment  for  them  either  in  the 


form  of  money  or  In  the  form  of  some 
of  their  insular  possessions  in  this  hemi- 
sphere; but  that  the  President  himself 
struck  the  "shrewd  Yankee  deal"  of  ac- 
cepting 99-year  leases  for  certain  air  and 
naval  t>ases  on  these  same  islands  as  full 
payment. 

Now,  there  are  a  few  people  who  still 
question  whether  or  not  we  got  our 
money's  worth.  In  this  case,  according 
to  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  we  are  con- 
templating exchanging,  presumably  on 
an  equal  basis.  $100,000,000  worth  of  de- 
stroyers for  an  $80,000,000  battleship. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder,  and  I 
know  the  American  people  will  wonder, 
if  this  transfer  or  exchange  is  actually 
consummated,  whether  that  may  be  the 
forerunner  of  some  of  the  transactions 
we  may  expect  under  the  terms  of  the 
lease-lend  bill,  which  I  think  most  of 
us  here  in  Washington  are  certain  is 
likely  to  eventually  pass  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  despite  what  I  confidently  ex- 
pect will  be  definite,  patriotically  inspired 
minority  opposition,  who  will  offer  in 
sincere,  purely  American,  constructive 
opposition,  amendments  or  a  substitute 
measure,  which  in  my  humble  opinion — 
while  continuing  to  aid  Britain — would 
still  better  preserve  America,  American 
ideals,  American  traditions,  and  the 
security  of  America  for  the  American 
people,  American  children,  and  our  chil- 
dren's children. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  indeed  the 
President  is  again  proceeding  to  give 
away  or  exchange  American  arma- 
ment without  consultation  of  the  Con- 
gress, then  I  ask  you  in  all  sincerity 
after  all  just  what  is  the  necessity  for 
this  lease-lend  bill?  After  all,  some 
people  in  this  country  are  preaching  the 
doctrine  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  the  Republican 
Members  thereof,  is  unduly  debating  this 
lease-lend  bill,  which  in  my  opinion  is 
the  most  important  bill  yet  to  appear 
before  any  Congress,  and  thereby  holding 
up  aid  to  Britain  and  her  allies.  And  yet, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  article  be  true  and 
if  this  transfer  actually  be  made,  must 
it  not  then  be  clear  to  the  people  of 
America  that  regardless  of  our  actions, 
the  President  goes  blithely  on  his  way 
doing  what  he  wants  to  do,  when  he 
wants  to  do  it,  despite  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  duly  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  a  coordi- 
nate and  legislative  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 


Water  Power  DcTelopment  and  the  New 
RiYer  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF  NKBBASXA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  February  3.  1941 


ARTICLE    BY    JOHN    W.    SCOTT.    OP    THE 
FEDERAL   POWER    COMMISSION 


Mr.   NORRIS.    Mr.  President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 


in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article, 
printed  in  the  Public  Utilities  Fortnightly, 
written  by  Hon.  John  W.  Scott,  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and 
discussing  a  recent  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Public  Utilities  Fortnightly  of 

January  30,  1941] 

Wattr-Poweb    Devslopmint    and    the    New 

RivEB  Case 

(By  John  W   Scott,  member,  Federal  Power 

Commission) 

A  DISCtrSSION  OF  THE  FAR-HEACHING  IMPUCA- 
TIONS  OF  THE  RECENT  SUPREME  COURT  DE- 
CISION CLARIFTINO  THE  EXTENT  OF  FEDERAL 
POWER  COMMISSION  JURISDICTION  OVER  HY- 
DROELECTRIC  PROJECTS 

Recent  events  focus  attention  upon  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

This  interest  results  from  the  national-de- 
fense program,  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence 
River  development,  and  the  important  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  the  Appalachian 
Electric  Power  Company  (New  River)  case, 
decided  December  16,  1940.> 

The  two  latter  items  place  emphasis  upon 
the  Commission's  work  with  respect  to  water- 
power  development.  It  may  be  that,  by  very 
reason  of  this  emphasis  on  water  power,  other 
highly  significant  phases  of  our  work  may 
not  receive  Mieir  full  share  of  appreciation. 

It  Is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  is  in  no  sense  merely  a 
water  power  commission.  It  is  true  that 
hydroelectric  developments  were  uppermost 
In  mind  when  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act 
of  1920  ^  was  enacted,  creating  a  three-man 
board  consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of  War. 
Agriculture,  and  the  Interior  for  the  purpose 
of  supervising  water-power  projects  to  be 
built  under  license. 

In  1930,  however,  the  Commission  was  given 
the  status  of  an  independent  agency,  com- 
posed of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. By  title  II  of  the  Public  Utility  Act 
of  1935.  broad  regulatory  powers  over  electric 
utilities  which  own  or  operate  facilities  for 
the  transmission  or  sale  of  electricity  In  In- 
terstate commerce  were  conferred  upon  the 
Commission.  The  functions  of  the  Commis- 
sion were  further  extended  by  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  of  1938.  under  which  the  Commission 
exercises  broad  regulatory  powers  over  natural 
gas  companies  engaged  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  natural  gas  in  Interstate  commerce 
and  In  the  sale  In  Interstate  commerce  of 
natural  gas  for  resale. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act,  as 
amended,  the  Bonneville  Act,  and  the  Port 
Peck  Act  also  confer  authority  on  our  agency. 

Under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938  It  Is 
provided  "that  penstocks  or  other  similar 
facilities  adapted  to  possible  future  use  In  the 
development  of  hydroelectric  power  shall  be 
Installed  in  any  dam  herein  authorized  when 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
and  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission."  This 
act  initiated  a  new  policy  with  respect  to 
the  determination  of  the  feasibility  of  de- 
velopment of  hydroelectric  power  at  Federal 
dam  and  reservoir  projects  constructed  pri- 
marily for  flood-control  purposes.  Under  It 
the  Federal  Power  Commisison  has  a  great 
responsibility  concerning  the  future  develop- 
ment of  power  at  flood -control  projects. 

For  a  considerable  period  of  time  the  com- 
mission has  been  engaged  in  carrying  on 
many  prosaic  regulatory  functions  under 
these  various  acts  of  Congress.    In  this  re- 


'Full  text  of  opinion  preprinted  In  this 
Issue,  post,  36  PUR(NS)  129.  (See  also  p. 
178.) 

'41  Stat.  1063.  The  act  was  amended  by 
49  Stat.  838  (1935) .  by  which  it  became  known 
as  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
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gard  we  have  borrowed  from  the  principles 
of  preventive  medicine  and  public  health 
work  and  are  trying  Innovations  which  have 
as  their  purpose  a  speeding  up  of  the  regu- 
latory process.  Great  stress  Is  being  laid 
upon  preventing  abuses  rather  than  correct- 
ing them  after  they  have  occurred. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission admirably  exposed  unsavory  and 
even  vicious  inflationary  practices  among  the 
utility  companies.  The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission Is  now  engaged  In  a  serloiis  endeavor 
under  the  authority  delegated  to  It  by  the 
Congress  to  correct  these  abuses.  One  of 
the  important  steps  in  this  direction  was  the 
prescribing  by  our  Commission  and  by  some 
27  State  commissions  of  a  uniform  system 
of  accounts  which  requires  electric  utilities 
to  record  their  properties  at  the  original  cost 
thereof. 

Moreover,  the  Commission  Is  attempting 
to  eliminate  inflation  from  utility-plant  ac- 
counts, correct  haphazard  practices  with  re- 
spect to  setting  up  dapreclatlon  reserves, 
and  forestall  the  ls.suance  of  watered  securi- 
ties which  eventually  would  have  an  ines- 
capably adverse  effect  upon  rates.  In  addi- 
tion, comprehensive  reports  are  required  and 
worth-while  statistics  are  being  published 
and  made  readily  available  to  the  public 
and  others.  Anyone  who  has  the  desire  or 
interest  to  investigate  these  data  may  ob- 
tain important  Information  concerning  the 
business  operations  of  the  utility  and  de- 
termine therefrom,  in  some  degree,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  regulation. 

The  national-defense  •  program  requires  the 
assurance  of  an  adequate  power  supply  to 
meet  the  needs  of  increased  production  of 
essential  war  materials.  In  this  connection 
the  President  has  directed  that  this  agency 
maintain  contacts  with  the  War,  Navy,  and 
other  departments  concerned  with  national- 
defense  orders  and  translate  their  orders  and 
requests  Into  demands  for  power.  The  crea- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  Advisory  Committee  ♦ 
(headed  by  the  Chairman  of  our  Commission) 
has  stimulated  renewed  interest  In  the  pro- 
posed St.  Lawrence  River  project.  This  com- 
mittee Is  now  engaged  In  constUting  with 
representatives  of  a  similar  committee  of  the 
Canadian  Government  wltb  respect  to  devel- 
opment of  navigation  and  hydroelectric  power 
In  the  International  Rapids  section  of  that 
river,  and  conducting  preliminary  field  stir- 
veys  related  thereto. 

There  Is  especial  public  Interest  In  water- 
power  development,  and  In  the  capacity  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  preserve 
and  protect  our  great  water  resotirces,  how- 
ever, by  reason  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  New  River  case.  In  It  the 
Court  defined  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
United  States  over  navigable  waters,  and 
clarified  the  claims  of  riparian  owners  and 
the  States  themselves  in  connection  with 
streams  under  the  Federal  Jurisdiction.  His- 
torically, the  Power   Act  was   enacted  after 

•Section  202  (c)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act, 
In  part,  provides:  '"IXirlng  the  continuance 
of  any  war  In  which  the  United  States  Is 
engaged,  or  whenever  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  an  emerjiency  exists  by  reason  of 
a  sudden  increase  in  the  demand  for  electric 
energy,  or  a  shortage  of  electric  energy  or  of 
facilities  for  the  generation  or  transmission 
of  electric  energy,  or  of  fuel  or  water  for  gen- 
erating facilities,  or  other  causes,  the  Com- 
mission BhaU  have  authority,  either  upon  Its 
own  motion  or  upon  complaint,  with  or  with- 
out notice,  hearing,  or  report,  to  require  by 
order  such  temporary  connections  of  facili- 
ties and  such  generation,  delivery.  Inter- 
change, or  transmlsslDn  of  electric  energy  as 
In  Its  Judgment  will  best  meet  the  emergency 
and  serve  the  public  Intereat  •  •  •."  (18 
U.  8.  C.  A.  sec.  824a.  1 

*  Executive  Order  No.  8588.  October  16.  1940 
(Federal  Register,  October  18,  1040). 


many  years  of  cons^tant  agitation  on  the  part 
of  farslghted  Individuals,  organizations,  and 
legislators  who  advocated  conservation  of  the 
water  resources  of  our  country  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

Conservation  of  our  natural  resources  was 
first  born  In  the  hearts  and  brains  of  those 
who  placed  the  public  good  first.  When 
Theodore  Roosevelt  called  the  conference  of 
Governors  at  the  White  House  In  1908,  he 
stat(?d  that  the  meeting  was  "called  to  con- 
sider the  weightiest  problem  now  before  the 
Nation.  •  •  •  The  natural  resources  of 
our  country  are  In  danger  of  exhaustion  If  we 
permit  the  old  wasteful  methods  of  exploiting 
them  longer  to  continue."  It  was  realized 
then  that  cur  great  forests  were  being  rapidly 
denuded,  soils  Impoverished,  and  our  mag- 
nificent streams  polluted.  Concern  was  felt 
about  the  possible  exhaustion  of  our  supplies 
of  coal  and  oil.  Our  one  Inexhaustible  source 
of  fuel  and  energy,  water  power,  was  then 
receiving  more  than  covetous  glances  from 
those  who  sought  Its  monopoly. 

Glfford  Pmchot,  former  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  former  head  of  our  Forest  Serv- 
ice, has  stated  that  the  "struggle  for  con- 
trol of  water  power  began  when  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  first  among  Govern- 
ment organizations,  undertook  to  control  and 
direct  the  private  development  of  water 
power  within  (Its)  Jurisdiction — that  is.  on 
streams  In  the  national  forests."  The  ven- 
erable forester  made  the  further  significant 
observation  that  before  that  fight  began  "the 
electric  power  Interests  were  all  for  Federal 
control,  because  there  wasn't  any.  Now  these 
same  Interests  are  all  for  State  control,  be- 
cause for  nearly  all  practical  purposes  there 
Isn't  any." 

It  was  the  early  practice  to  secure  special 
authorization  from  Congress  for  the  develop- 
ment of  power  sites  on  streams  under  Federal 
Jurisdiction.  This,  however,  was  abruptly 
halted  by  the  conservationists  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Plnchot  and  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
On  January  15.  1909,  Just  before  his  retire- 
ment from  office,  the  latter,  in  vetoing  the 
James  River  bill,  made  this  significant  state- 
ment: 

"The  great  corporations  are  acting  with 
foresight,  singleness  of  purpose,  and  vigor  to 
control  the  water  powers  of  the  country. 
They  pay  no  attention  to  State  boundaries 
and  are  not  interested  In  the  constitutional 
law  affecting  navigable  streams  except  as  It 
affords  what  has  been  aptly  caUed  a  'twilight 
aone'  from  any  regulation." 

And  concluded  his  message: 

"I  esteem  It  my  duty  to  use  every  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  growing  monopoly,  the  most 
threatening  which  has  every  appeared,  from 
being  fastened  upon  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion." 

The  fight  was  on.  Tremendous  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  Congress  by  the 
power  companies.  Of  the  struggle.  Kerwln 
relates: 

•It  U  the  old  story.  When  clever  legal  rep- 
resentatives of  rich  corporations  could  fash- 
ion their  arguments  to  play  upon  those 
prejudices  of  legislators  built  upon  theories 
of  state  sovereignty  or  of  lalssez  falre,  they 
were  all  but  Invincible." 

The  conflict  In  Congress  was  prolonged  and 
extremely  bitter.  The  conservationists  never 
wavered  In  their  support  of  strong  Federal 
control  of  the  development  of  the  NaUon's 
vast  water  resources.  To  them  credit  should 
be  given  for  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Water 
Power  Act  of  1920  which  Is  essentially  a  con- 
servation measure. 

This  act  created  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  gave  it  authority  to  license,  for 
not  more  than  60  years,  water-power  develop- 
mente  located  on  lands  of  the  United  States 
and  waters  subject  to  Federal  control.  It 
i«cognl»ed  such  hydroelectric  development  to 
be  essentially  a  public  business  that  might 
be  entrusted  to  private  enterprise  to  the  ex- 


tent it  served  the  predominant  public  Inter- 
est In  the  development  of  the  Nation's  water 
resources  In  an  orderly,  comprehensive  man- 
ner in  harmony  with  the  best  Interests  of  the 
public. 

The  Power  Act  provides  for  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  take  over  projects  at  the 
end  of  the  license  period.  The  Government 
may  exercise  this  right  of  recapture  only  upon 
the  condition  that  before  taking  pcssesslon  It 
shall  pay  the  net  Investment  of  the  license* 
in  the  project  or  projects  taken,  not  to  •«- 
ceed  the  fair  value  of  the  property.  Provision 
Is  made  for  commission  supervision  over  the 
accounting  of  the  licensee  and  for  the  regu- 
lation of  services  and  rates  In  the  absence  of 
any  such  State  regulation.  Inflation  of  proj- 
ect costs  through  valuations  placed  on  good 
will,  going  value,  prospective  revenues,  or  on 
water  rights  and  lends  In  excess  of  the  actual 
reasonable  cost  of  such  properties  at  the 
time  of  acquisition  is  prohibited. 

In  issuing  preliminary  permits  or  UoenaM 
for  water-power  developments,  the  commis- 
sion Is  required  by  the  act  to  give  preference 
to  applications  of  States  and  mimlclpallties. 
Whenever  the  development  of  any  project 
should.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  commission, 
be  undertaken  by  the  United  Sutea  Itaelf. 
the  commission  is  directed,  after  Investiga- 
tion, to  submit  Its  findings  to  Congress  with 
recommendations  for  construction  of  the 
project. 

Let  us  consider  the  scope  of  the  Commis- 
sion's licensing  Jurisdiction.  The  authority 
delegated  under  the  act  rests  ultimately  upon 
the  right  of  Congress:  (1)  To  require  Its  con- 
sent before  anyone  may  occupy  power  sites 
located  on  lands  of  the  United  States,  and 
(2)  to  require  its  consent  for  the  use  of  waters 
subject  to  Federal  control  under  the  Inter- 
state-commerce clause  of  the  Constitution. 

Article  I,  section  8,  clause  3.  of  the  Consti- 
tution provides: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  •  •  • 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  natlona 
and  among  the  several  States  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes:     •     •     •" 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  historically, 
this  power  of  the  Federal  Government  re- 
sulted from  the  third  great  compromise  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  New  Eng- 
land wanted  the  Central  Government  to  hum 
control  over  foreign  commerce  and  over  com- 
merce between  the  States.  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  wanted  that  matter  left  to 
the  States.  New  England  wanted  the  slave 
trade  abolUhed  at  once  and  slavery  abolished 
In  1808.  The  two  CaroUnas  would  not  enter 
the  Union  unless  the  question  of  slavery  wa* 
left  to  the  States,  but  were  willing  to  consent 
that  the  slave  trade  be  abolished  at  the  time 
named  by  New  England  With  reference  to 
this  compromise.  Young,  in  his  The  American 
Statesman,  gives  the  following  account  of 
how  the  question  of  Federal  control  over  In- 
terstate commerce  was  settled: 

"Thus,  by  an  understanding,  or.  as  Oou- 
vemeur  Morris  called  It,  'a  bargain.'  between 
the  commercial  represenUtlves  of  the  North- 
em  States  and  the  delegates  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  tmre- 
strlcted  power  of  Congress  to  pass  navigation 
laws  was  conceded  to  the  northern  merchants 
and  to  the  Carolina  rice  planters  as  an 
equivalent  20  years'  continuance  of  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade  " 

What  Is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Com- 
mission's Jurisdiction  when  no  public  lands 
are  Involved  and  when  constitutional  au- 
thority must  rest  solely  on  the  commerce 
clause? 

Undoubtedly  the  authors  of  this  clause  con- 
templated that  the  Federal  Gorcnunent 
would  have  authority  to  prevent  tbe  States 
from  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  com- 
mercial Intercourse  between  themselves  or 
with    foreign    nations.     The    dauae    Itaelf, 
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howerer,  contains  no  such  limitation.  It  con- 
tains an  express  grant  of  power  to  Congress 
to  reg\ilate  commerce. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall.  In  the  early  case  of 
Gibbofu  V.  Ogden  (1824).'  decided  that  com- 
merce under  the  Constitution  comprehended 
navigation,  and  that  "a  power  to  regulate 
navigation  is  as  expressly  granted  as  if  that 
term  had  been  added  to  the  word  'com- 
merce." "  It  followed  therefrom  that  Congress 
might  regulate  the  navigable  waterways  as 
highways  of  Interstate  commerce. 

Congress  has  declared  In  the  Federal  Water 
Power  Act  of  1920.  as  amended,  that  it  shall 
he  unlawful  to  construct  and  operate  a  hy- 
droelectric development  "across,  along,  or  in 
any  of  the  navigable  w&ters  of  the  United 
States"  without  a  license  Issued  by  the 
Commission. 

Prior  to  its  decision  in  the  New  River  case, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  Montello  case  (1874).*  said  that  though 
there  had  been  rapids  and  falls  with  carrying 
places  In  the  Fox  River  in  Wisconsin,  the 
lower  court  erred  in  riiling  that  the  stream 
was  not  navigable  before  it  was  improved, 
on  the  groimd  there  were  obstructions  to 
unbroken  navigation.  In  refusing  to  accept 
the  tests  of  navigability  adopted  by  the  trial 
court,  it  further  stated: 

"•  •  •  for  it  would  exclude  many  of 
the  great  rivers  of  the  country  which  were 
io  interrupted  by  rapids  as  to  require  artifi- 
cial means  to  enable  them  to  be  navigated 
without  break.  Indeed,  there  are  but  few  of 
our  fresh-water  rivers  which  did  not  origi- 
nally present  serious  obstructions  to  an  \m- 
Interrupted  navigation.  In  some  cases,  like 
the  Fox  River,  they  may  be  so  great  while 
they  last  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  best 
Instrtimentalltles  for  canylng  on  commerce. 
but  the  vital  and  essential  point  Is  whether 
the  natural  navigation  of  the  river  Is  such 
that  It  affords  a  channel  for  useftil  com- 
merce. If  this  be  so  the  river  is  navigable 
in  fact,  although  its  navigation  may  be  en- 
compassed with  dUBculties  by  reason  of  nat- 
iiral  barriers,  such  as  rapids  and  sand  bars." 

And  In  Economy  Light  A  Power  Co.  v. 
United  States  (1931)'  the  highest  Court  In  the 
land  stated: 

"•  •  •  Navigability,  in  the  sense  of  the 
law.  is  not  destroyed  because  the  water  course 
Is  interrupted  by  occasional  nat viral  obstruc- 
tions or  portages,  nor  need  the  navigation  be 
open  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  or  at  all  stages 
of  the  water." 

In  this  case  it  was  contended  that  the  Des 
Platnes  River  In  Illinois  had  lost  its  character 
as  a  navigable  stream,  but  the  Court,  speak- 
ing through  Mr.  Justice  Pitney,  said: 

"The  Des  Plalnes  R;ver.  after  being  of  prac- 
tical service  as  a  highway  of  commerce  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  fell  into  distise.  partly 
through  changes  in  the  course  of  trade  or 
methods  of  navigation,  or  changes  in  Its  own 
condition,  partly  as  the  result  of  artiflclal  ob- 
structloiu.  In  consequence  it  has  been  out 
of  use  for  a  hundred  years;  but  a  hundred 
years  is  a  brief  space  In  the  life  of  a  nation: 
Improvements  in  the  methods  of  water  trans- 
portation or  Increased  cost  in  other  methods 
of  transportation  may  restore  the  usefulness 
of  this  stream:  since  it  is  a  natural  Interstate 
waterway,  it  Is  within  the  power  of  Congress 
to  improve  it  at  the  public  expense;  and  It  is 
not  dllBcult  to  believe  that  many  other 
streams  are  in  like  condition  and  require  only 
the  exertion  of  Federal  control  to  make  them 
again  important  avenues  of  conunerce  among 
the  States.  If  they  are  to  be  abandoned,  it  Is 
for  Congress,  not  the  courts,  so  to  declare." 

Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  United 
State*  V.  Rio  Grande  Dam  A  Irrigation  Co. 
(1800),*  In  constriilng  the  Bivers  and  Har> 


•  9  Wheat.  1. 

•ao  Wall.  430.  44a-«4S. 
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bors  Act  of  1890  prohibiting  "the  creation 
of  any  obstruction,  not  affirmatively  author- 
ized by  law,  to  the  navigable  capacity  of  any 
waters,  in  respect  of  which  the  United  States 
has  Jurisdiction,"  held  that  Congress  could 
control  the  erection  of  structures  In  non- 
navigable  tributaries  which  might  aSect  the 
navigability  of  the  waters  into  which  the 
tributaries  flow.  In  addition.  Congress,  in 
the  Federal  Water  Power  Act  of  1920,  as 
amended,  defined  for  the  first  time  "naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  United  States." » 

It  was  with  this  background  of  Judicial 
pronouncement  and  congressional  declara- 
tion that  the  Supreme  Court  considered  the 
contentions  made  with  respect  to  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  in  the 
Appalachian  Electric  Power  Co  case.  The 
company  had  refused  to  accept  a  standard 
license  for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
Its  hydroelectric  plant  on  the  New  River  near 
Radford.  Va.,  as  required  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Power  Act.  The  company  contended, 
among  other  things,  that  the  river  was  not 
navigable  in  fact  and  hence  not  navigable 
in  law.  It  also  challenged  statutory  condi- 
tions for  a  license  among  which  are  Included 
sections  10  (a),,  requiring  that  the  project 
be  best  adapted  to  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
improving  or  developing  the  waterway  for 
the  use  or  benefit  of  Interstate  commerce, 
for  the  improvement  and  utilization  of 
water-power  development,  and  for  beneficial 
public  uses.  Including  recreational  purposes; 
10  (c),  requiring  the  licensee  to  maintain  a 
project  adequately  for  navigation  and  for 
efficient  power  operation  and  to  maintain 
depreciation  jeserves  adequate  for  renewals 
and  replacements;  10  (d),  requiring  that  out 
of  surplus  earned  after  the  first  20  years 
above  a  specified  reasonable  rate  of  return, 
licensee  must  maintain  authorization  re- 
serves to  be  applied  In  the  reduction  of  net 
Investment;  10  (e),  requiring  the  payment  to 
the  United  States  of  reasonable  annual 
charges;  and  14.  giving  the  United  States  the 
right,  upon  expiration  of  the  license,  to  take 
over  and  operate  the  project  by  paying  the 
licensee  the  "net  investment"  as  defined, 
not  to  exceed  the  fair  value  of  the  property 
taken. 

Forty-one  States  through  their  attorneys 
general  Joined  the  company  in  denying  the 
authority  of  the  Commission.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  the  trial  court  had  found  in  favor  of 
the  company,  Mr.  Justice  Reed,  speaking  for 
a  majority  of  the  Court ,»»  in  sweeping  aside 
respondent's  claims  and  the  contention  of 
the  States,  stated: 

"The  power  of  the  United  States  over  its 
waters  •  •  •  arises  from  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  •  •  •  The 
Federal  Government  has  domination  over  the 
water  power  inherent  in  the  fiowlng  stream. 
It  is  liable  to  no  one  for  its  use  or  nonuse. 
The  flow  of  a  navigable  stream  Is  In  no  sense 


•Sec.  3  (8).  "'Navigable  waters'  means 
those  parts  of  streams  or  other  bodies  of 
water  over  which  Congress  has  Jurisdiction 
under  its  authority  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  which  either  In  their  natural  or 
Improved  condition,  notwithstanding  Inter- 
ruptions between  the  navigable  parts  of  such 
streams  or  waters  by  falls,  shallows,  or  rapids, 
compelling  land  carriage,  are  used  or  suitable 
for  use  for  the  transportation  of  persons 
or  property  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, including  therein  all  such  interrupt- 
ing falls,  shallows,  or  rapids,  together  with 
such  other  parts  of  streams  as  shall  have  been 
authorized  by  Congress  for  improvement  by 
the  United  States  or  shall  have  been  recom- 
mended to  Congress  for  such  improvement 
after  Investigation  under  Its  authority 
•     •     •."     (16  U.  8.  C.  A.,  sec.  796.) 

*°  Messrs.  Justice  Roberts  and  McRejmolds 
dissenting;  Hughes,  Chief  Justice,  not  par- 
ticipating. 


private  property.  •  •  •  Exclusion  of 
riparian  owners  from  its  benefits  without 
compensation  Is  entirely  within  the  Govern- 
ment's discretion.  •  •  •  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  criticized  provisions  summarized 
above  are  not  essential  to  or  even  concerned 
with  navigation  as  such.  •  •  •  In  oiu: 
view,  it  cannot  properly  be  said  that  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  United  States  over 
Its  waters  Is  limited  to  control  for  naviga- 
tion. •  •  •  Flood  protection,  watershed 
development,  recovery  of  the  cost  of  im- 
provements through  utilization  of  power  are 
likewise  parts  of  commerce  control.  •  •  • 
That  authority  is  as  broad  as  the  needs  of 
commerce.  •  •  •  The  license  conditions 
to  which  objection  is  made  have  an  obvious 
relationship  to  the  exercise  of  the  commerce 
power.  •  •  •  In  our  view  this  "is  the 
price  which  (respondents)  must  pay  to  secure 
the  right  to  maintain  their  dams  •  •  •." 
Such  an  acquisition  or  such  an  option  to  ac- 
quire is  not  an  invasion  of  the  sovereignty 
of  a  State.  At  the  formation  of  the  Union, 
the  States  delegated  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment authority  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  States.  So  long  as  the  things  done  within 
the  States  by  the  United  States  are  valid 
under  that  power,  there  can  be  no  interfer- 
ence with  the  sovereignty  of  the  State." 
[(1940)  36P.  U.R.  (N.  S.)  at  pp.  135.  146-149.1 

This  pronouncement  of  the  Court  will  serve 
as  a  constitutional  beacon  light  in  the  field 
of  conservation. 

The  decision  Is  a  most  stimulating  state- 
ment, one  that  should  stir  the  heart  of 
every  true  coiwervatlonlst.  It  Is  Judicial 
statesmanship  at  Its  best. 

Congress  has  heretofore  recognized,  and 
now  the  Supreme  Court  places  Its  Imprima- 
tur upon  the  fundamental  concept  that  the 
water  resources  of  America — the  totality  of 
things  inherent  in  and  related  to  proper 
watershed  development,  long  Illusory — be- 
long to,  and  may  be  realized  and  possessed 
by,  the  people  of  America. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  NEW   RIVER  CASS 

The  decision,  in  my  opinion,  excludes  any 
further  reasonable  doubt  that: 

1.  The  plenary  Federal  power  over  com- 
merce must  develop  with  the  needs  of  com- 
merce and  is  as  broad  as  those  raeds. 

2.  The  constitutional  power  of  the  United 
States  over  its  waters  Is  not  limited  to  con- 
trol for  navigation;  navigability  Is  but  a  part 
of  the  whole;  fiood  protection,  watershed  de- 
velopment, recovery  of  the  cost  of  Improve- 
ments through  the  utilization  of  power  are 
likewise  parts  of  commerce  cottrol. 

3.  Navigable  waters  are  subject  to  national 
planning  and  control  and  the  broad  regula- 
tion of  commerce  granted  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

4.  If  reasonable  Improvemerts,  though  not 
made  or  authorized,  will  make  a  river  availa- 
ble for  Interstate  traffic,  the  stream  is  navi- 
gable. This  includes  consideration  of  the 
time  element  whereby  a  river  not  reasonably 
susceptible  to  navigation  Improvements  In 
bygone  years  may  subsequently  become  so  In 
the  light  of  Industrial  trends,  population 
growth,  or  engineering  advances. 

5.  The  Federal  Government  has  domina- 
tion over  the  water  power  Inherent  It.  the 
flowing  streams. 

6.  Tlie  Federal  Government  has  power  to 
condition  a  license  for  the  construction  of 
a  hydroelectric  project. 

7.  The  flow  of  a  navigable  stream  is  In  to 
sense  private  property  and  exclusion  of 
riparian  owners  from  its  benefits  without 
compensation  Is  entirely  within  the  Govern- 
ment's discretion. 

8.  The  exercise  by  the  United  States  of 
authority  valid  under  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion results  in  no  interference  with  State 
sovereignty. 

9.  Since  the  United  States  might  erect 
structures  in  these  waters  Itself,  even  one 
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equipped  for  the  generation  of  electric 
energy.  It  may  oonst;ltutlonaUy  acquire  one 
already  built. 

Merely  to  recite  the  plain  implications  of 
the  New  River  decision  makes  obvious  Its 
tremendous  impOTtance.  It  brushes  aside 
many  uncertainties  of  the  past  and  with 
refreshing  courage  brings  sound  legal  rea- 
soning to  support  the  almost  evangelical 
program  of  the  early  conservationists  that 
the  water  resources  of  the  Nation  should  be 
conserved  and  utilized  In  the  public  interest. 
An  orderly  developiment  of  our  water  re- 
sources would  appear  to  require  exercise  of 
Federal  authority  ovtT  projects  located  upon 
nonnavlgable  reach^  or  tributaries  of 
streams  wherein  such  construction  and  op- 
eration will  affect  the  downstream  navigable 
capacity  of  any  rivet.  Otherwise,  the  bene- 
fits accruing  from  developments  under  license 
on  the  lower  waters,  in  many  Instances,  could 
be  destroyed  througli  the  construction  and 
operation  of  upstream  projects;  the  compre- 
hensive development  of  a  river  basin  for  the 
maximum  possible  k>enefit  to  the  public  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  region  might  be 
thwarted,  and  navlgaJon  In  the  lower  reaches 
seriously  Impaired. 

In  this  regard.  att<mtlon  Is  inrlted  to  the 
authority  and  respotsiblllty  of  the  commis- 
sion under  section  4  (a)  of  the  act.  as 
amended. 

"To  make  Investigations  and  to  collect  and 
record  data  concerning  the  utilization  of  the 
water  resources  of  any  region  to  be  developed, 
the  water-power  Industry  and  Its  relation  to 
other  industries  and  to  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  and  concerning  the  location,  ca- 
pacity, development  costs,  and  relation  to 
markets  of  power  sites,  and  whether  the  power 
from  Government  dtiins  can  be  advantage- 
ously used  by  the  United  States  for  its  public 
purposes,  and  what  Is  a  fair  value  of  such 
XX)wer,  to  the  exten:  the  commission  may 
deem  necessary  or  tis>^ul  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act."     (16  U.  S.  C.  A.,  sec.  797.) 

In  addition,  section  10  (a),  as  amended, 
states  that  all  licenses  Issued  under  this  part 
will  be  on  the  following  conditions: 

"That  the  project  adopted,  including  the 
maps,  plans,  and  specifications,  shall  be  such 
as  in  the  Judgment  of  the  commission  will 
be  best  adapted  to  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
Improving  or  developing  a  waterway  or  water- 
ways for  the  use  or  benefit  of  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  for  the  Improvement  and 
utilization  of  water-power  development,  and 
for  other  beneficial  public  uses.  Including 
recreational  purposes;  and  If  necessary  In 
order  to  secure  such  plan  the  commission 
shall  have  authority  to  require  the  modifica- 
tion of  any  project  an^  of  the  plans  and 
specifications  of  the  project  works  before 
approval."     (16U.  B.C.  A,  sec.  803.) 

Congress  has  here,  with  regard  to  proposed 
water-power  projects  to  be  licensed  and  re- 
gions to  be  developt^d,  expressed  very  broad 
objectives  for  attainment.  To  meet  these 
requires  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  entire 
river  basin.  This.  C'bvlously,  is  essential  to 
make  certain  that  i  proposed  development 
win  not  only  consisrve  and  utilize  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  the  power  resotirces  of 
a  particular  site  but  also  will  be  an  Integral 
part  of  a  comprehensive  plan  to  conserve  and 
utilize  in  the  public  Interest  all  the  water 
resources  of  the  entire  river  basin.  Licensing 
authority  over  merely  the  developments  on 
"navigable  waters."  defined  as  we  have  noted, 
would  appear  insufficient  If  the  objectives 
expressed  by  Congress  are  to  be  attained. 

Congress  has  not  so  limited  Its  grant  of 
licensing  authority.  It  has  provided  In  sec- 
tion 23  (b)   of  the  act.  as  amended — 

"Any  person,  association,  corporation.  State, 
or  munlcljjallty  Intending  to  construct  a 
dam  or  other  proJ«!Ct  works  across,  along, 
over,  or  In  any  stream  or  part  thereof, 
other  than  those  denned  herein  as  navigable 
waters,  and  over  which  Congress  has 
Jurisdiction  und»r  Its  authority  to  regu- 
late commerce  wKh  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  several  States  shall  before  such 
construction  file  declaration  of  such  inten- 


tion with  the  Commission,  whereupon  the 
Oommifision  shall  cause  Unmedlate  mvesti- 
gatlon  of  siKh  proposed  construction  to  be 
made,  and  if  upon  investigation  It  shall  And 
that  the  Interests  of  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  would  be  affected  by  such  proposed 
construction  such  person,  association,  corpo- 
ration, State,  or  municipality  shall  not  con- 
struct,' maintain,  or  operate  such  dam  or 
other  project  works  until  it  sludl  have  ap- 
plied for  and  shall  have  received  a  license 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  If  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  so  find,  and  If  no  public 
lands  or  reservations  are  affected,  permis- 
sion Is  hereby  granted  to  construct  such 
dam  or  other  project  works  in  such  stream 
upon  compliance  with  State  lavs."  (18  U.  8. 
C.  A.  S  817.) 

Under  this  section  of  the  act,  the  com- 
mission performs  a  function  of  Jurisdictional 
fact  finding.  In  this  regard  it  is  Interesting 
to  note  that  of  the  158  declarations  of  Inten- 
tion filed  since  its  creation  In  1920,  the  Com- 
mission has  found  In  approximately  half  of 
them  that  the  construction  proposed  would 
not  affect  the  Interests  of  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce.  Thus,  a  large  number  of  the  pro- 
posed projects  were  not  required  to  be  placed 
under  Federal  license. 

The  Supreme  Court  action  in  the  New  River 
case  may  well  cause  inquiry  concerning  the 
number  oi  unUcensed  power  projects  that 
may  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  decision, 
thoae  requiring  Federal  license.  That  there 
are  a  great  number  of  unlicensed  projects 
now  In  operation  is  no  secret;  how  many  are 
within  the  rule  announced  by  the  court  re- 
mains undetermined.  The  Court  having 
clarified  the  situation  with  regard  to  riparian 
owners  and  the  States  themselves,  it  is  hoped 
that  any  owner  or  operator  of  an  unlicensed 
project,  located  upon  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  SUtes  within  the  definition  of 
the  New  River  case,  will  assist  the  Commis- 
sion in  discharging  its  duties  by  applying  for 
a  license. 

Today  our  Nation  has  a  pc^mlatlon  In 
excess  of  130,000,000  people.  We  must  be 
mindful  that  our  ever-expanding  society  has 
Increasing  requirements  for  electric  energy. 
True,  we  have  the  T.  V.  A.,  Bonneville,  Grand 
Coulee,  and  many  privately  owned,  federally 
licensed  projects  utilizing  a  portion  of  our 
water  resources.  These,  however,  are  capable 
of  developing  but  a  small  part  of  the  total 
water  resources  of  the  Nation.  In  fact,  the 
projects  now  constructed  and  In  operation 
provide  but  a  small  part  of  our  energy  re- 
quirements during  normal  times. 

To  meet  the  growing  demands  of  national 
emergency  may  well  require  the  construction 
of  additional  hydroeleclaic  projects.  Their 
construction  by  Federal,  State,  or  municipal 
agencies,  or  by  private  companies  imder  Fed- 
eral license,  will  be  not  only  of  great  aid  to 
the  national  defense  and  materially  assist  In 
the  conservation  and  utUlzatlon  of  our  water 
resotirees  but  provide  added  capacity  for 
normal  needs. 

The  total  Installed  capacity  of  water-power 
plants  In  the  United  States  was  In  excess  of 
11,500,000  kilowatts  at  the  end  of  1940  and 
the  energy  output  therefrom  during  the  past 
year  totaled  more  than  46.600.000,000  kilo- 
watt hours.  Less  than  20  percent  of  the 
water-power  resources  of  the  United  States 
Is  developed.  It  is  estimated  that  unde- 
veloped water-power  sites  exist  in  this  coun- 
try having  five  times  the  capacity  now  in  use. 
with  estimated  annual  energy  output  there- 
from of  273,000  000.000  kilowatt  hours.  This 
amount  of  undeveloped  energy  is  nearly  twice 
the  total  amount  of  electric  energy  gener- 
ated and  consumed  in  the  entire  Unlt«d 
States  durlnt?  last  year.  These  figures  pre- 
sent a  picture  of  national  waste  and  public 
blindness.  Conservation  and  utilization  of 
this  ••white  coal '  are  essential  to  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  Nation  and  the 
Improvement  of  our  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions generally.  As  a  willing  servant,  this 
potential  energy  can  be  substituted  In  part 
for  exhaustible  fuels.   A  sound  national  econ- 


omy. In  the  yean  to  come,  would  appear. 
therefore,  to  require  progressive  stream  plan- 
ning and  orderly  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  country.  This  will  tUtl- 
mately  bring  to  all  of  our  people  maximum 
benefits  from  multiple-purpose  projects  com- 
bining, where  possible,  facilities  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  irrigation,  recreation, 
pollution  abatement,  and  the  generation  of 
electric  energy. 

Streams,  river  basins,  and  watersheds  are 
unaware  of  State  boundaries,  and  their  proper 
development  cannot  be  confined  thereto. 
Rains  fall  and  snows  blanket  the  dopes  of 
our  mountains  without  regard  to  8tat«  Unas. 
These  blessings  of  Nature  are  bestowed  with- 
out regard  for  political  subdivisions.  The 
founding  fathers  worried  little  about  flood 
control;  yet.  today.  It  has  become  a  real  prob- 
lem requiring  the  construction  of  many  con- 
trol works  and  large  projects  to  protect  people 
and  property  located  In  cities  built  upon  the 
flood  planes  of  our  streams.  Use  of  electric 
energy  was  unheard  of  by  those  who  wrote 
the  Constitution.  Its  use  for  Industrial  and 
domestic  purposes,  so  essential  today,  was 
not  In  contemplation  or  within  the  minds  of 
those  who  wrote  the  commerce  clatise.  Little 
did  the  men  who  fought  at  Valley  Forge, 
Guilford  Courthouse,  and  Torktown  dream 
that  some  day  electric  energy  would  be  the 
most  essential  thing  required  In  the  produc- 
tion of  airplanes,  ships,  tanks,  and  other 
armaments  so  urgently  needed  for  an  ade- 
quate national  defense. 

Yet  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were 
conscious  that  they  were  preparing  a  docu- 
ment for  the  ages,  not  one  adapted  only  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  time.  It  was  Hamilton 
who  stated:" 

*••  •  •  We  mtist  bear  In  mind  that  we 
are  not  to  confine  our  view  to  the  present 
period,  but  to  look  forward  to  remote  fu- 
turity. •  •  •  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be 
more  fallacious  than  to  Infer  the  extent  of 
any  power,  proper,  to  be  lodged  in  the  Na- 
tional Government,  from  an  estimate  of  its 
immediate  necessities.  There  ought  to  be  a 
capacity  to  provide  for  future  contingencies 
as  they  may  happen;  and  as  these  are  illimit- 
able m  their  nature,  It  is  Impossible  to  safely 
limit  that  capacity." 

The  Supreme  Court,  by  upholding  the  act. 
has  made  It  possible  to  hameas  the  subtle 
magic  of  water  power  In  America.  The  hand 
of  destiny  beckons  to  an  awakening  citizenry 
cognizant  of  the  potentialities  of  this  energy 
sotirce.  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  maximum  development  of  our 
water  resources  will  tiltlmately  prove  to  be 
the  anchor  rt)ck  of  our  democracy. 

A  statesman  of  the  past  has  stated: 

•Tdeals  are  like  stars;  you  will  not  succeed 
In  touching  them  with  your  hands.  But,  like 
the  seafaring  man  on  the  desert  of  waters, 
you  choose  them  as  your  guides,  and,  follow- 
ing them,  you  will  reach  your  destiny." 
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Mr.  CASEY  of  MaasachUfletU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Boston  Post  of 
January  81,  1941,  entitled  "HlUer'a 
Speech": 
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lOTUS'l    BPCCCH 

Krer  since  the  atart  of  the  dlKUSslon  of 
the  leDd-le«M  bill  In  congreaBlonal  commlt- 
tee«,  Adolf  Hlth-r  and  hla  satellltea  have  been 
proclaiming  that  American  aid  will  be  too 
late  for  Briuin  becauae  the  war  will  be  over, 
with  Germany  victorious,  before  o\ur  produc- 
tion will  have  much  effect. 

But  yesterday  Hitler  revealed  unconsciously 
In  his  Berlin  speech  that  the  German  claims 
are  only  words,  and  that  he  and  his  admirals 
and  generals  are  worried  about  the  situation. 

How  else  can  one  Interpret  his  assertion 
that  Britain  Is  not  a  democracy?  Clearly  that 
declaration  was  directed  toward  the  United 
BUtes. 

And  why?  Obvloualy,  to  try  to  Influence 
Americans  enough  to  slow  down  the  produc- 
.tlon  schedxile. 

There  wo\ild  be  no  point  In  Hitler  trying 
to  tell  the  British  they  had  no  democracy. 
Or  to  Impress  it  ui>on  the  Germans.  The 
only  possible  Influence  his  aasertion  might 
have  would  be  in  this  country. 

Kvery  apeech  that  Hitler  has  made  since 
the  war  started  has  been  directed  toward  the 
United  States.  How,  then,  can  he  tell  the 
world  that  American  aid  does  not  mean  Any- 
thing to  his  enemy?  He  Is  riding  in  two 
different  directions  at  once. 

"We  have  from  the  beginning  Included 
every  poeslblllty  In  our  calculation,"  Hitler 
declared  in  reference  to  American  aid.  The 
supermen  apparently  can  foresee  far  Into  the 
future.  The  only  trouble  with  their  boasts 
Is  that  facts  sometimes  interfere. 

As  usual  they  fall  down  In  their  appraisal 
of  the  American  character.  It  Is  one  thing 
to  try  to  Influence  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  by  pointing  to  the  faults  of  the  British 
political  system  and  social  structiire. 

It  Is  quite  another  to  present  threats  to 
Influence  Americans.  The  Germans  should 
know  from  past  experience  that  Americans 
don't  scare  worth  a  cent.  So  Hitler's  threats 
to  torpedo  every  ship  that  brings  aid  to 
Britain  mean  little  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

If  he  was  able  to  torpedo  "every  ship  with 
or  without  convoy  that  comes  to  England's 
help,"  as  he  says  will  be  done,  the  war  would 
have  been  over  long  ago.  Who  said  we  were 
going  to  send  our  ships  over  anyway?  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  said  there  will  be  no 
American  convoys. 

What  was  the  Idea  of  his  speech  anyway? 
If  he  is  so  certain  of  early  victory,  as  he  pro- 
claims, it  would  not  appear  that  he  had  to 
keep  making  speeches  trying  to  Influence  the 
United  SUtes. 

Can  it  be  that  he  Is  not  so  sure  of  quick 
victory  as  he  boasts?  Is  he  afraid  that  the 
war  will  last  for  years  and  that  American 
production  will  finally  swing  the  balance? 
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RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  PIERCE 
COUNTY  (WASH.)  POMONA  GRANGE. 
NO.  16 


lir.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  herewith  read  into  the  Record 
a  resolution  concerning  the  state  of  the 


Nation  adopted  by  Pierce  County 
(Wash.)  Pomona  Grange,  No.  16,  on  Jan- 
uary 11.  1941.  The  resolution,  in  the 
language  of  the  lawyers — res  ipsa  loqui- 
tur— speaks  for  itself.  However.  I  can- 
not refrain.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  adding  my 
observation  that  this  resolution  evidences 
sober  thought  on  the  part  of  this  pro- 
gressive organization.  The  Grange,  in 
my  State  of  Washington,  is  headed  by  a 
set  of  oflBcers  whose  minds  and  hearts 
are  permeated  with  progressive  senti- 
ments. It  is  one  of  the  outstanding  pro- 
tagonists of  liberal  change  and  advance- 
ment in  the  Nation.  It  is  made  up  of 
thoughtful,  clear-headed,  cloar-eyed  men 
and  women  with  their  feet  on  the  ground, 
who  cannot  be  coerced  or  easily  influ- 
enced. 

The  resolution  gives  concrete  expres- 
sion to  the  feeling  entertained  by  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  my  congres- 
sional district  relative  to  international 
affairs  and  to  the  imperative  need  for 
concentration  on  domestic  improvements 
and  progress. 

The  resolution  follows: 

RKSOLUnON     CONCERNING    THE     STATE     Or    THE 
NATION 

Wherear  the  question  of  the  day  Is,  "Shall 
we  build  or  blast  our  social  structure?" 

If  we  build,  what  can  we  build  with;  and 
If  we  blast,  what  are  the  blasting  forces?  If 
we  build,  what  may  our  objectives  be;  and,  If 
we  blast,  what  wiU  we  find  our  objectives 
to  be? 

Among  the  objectives  in  building  our  social 
structure  are: 

1.  To  protect  the  progress  and  gain  that 
we  have  made  so  far; 

2.  To  Improve  the  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions so  that  we  may  have  an  economic  and 
social  system  functioning  smoothly  for  all 
the  people  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  only 
part  of  the  people; 

3.  To  Improve  our  InteUect,  our  spirit,  and 
our  morale; 

4.  To  cooperate  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  attaining  such  objectives  worldwide;  and 

Whereas  obstacles  which  need  to  be  cleared 
from  the  path  of  such  a  program  are: 

1.  Artificial  scarcity — that  is,  the  lack  of 
buying  power  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
want; 

a.  Hatred  among  people  because  of  differ, 
ence  In  religion,  color,  race,  or  geographical 
location  of  birth; 

3.  Economic  fear; 

4.  Lack  of  the  right  of  political  or  demo- 
cratic expression; 

5.  Ignorance  concerning  the  functioning  of 
our  economic  and  social  structure; 

6.  That  huge  destruction — war;  and 
Whereas  we  firmly  believe  that  construc- 
tion is  far  more  beneficial  to  the  progress  of 
the  hiunan  race  than  destruction:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  are  emphatically  opposed 
to  war  and  that  we  are  even  more  emphati- 
cally opposed  to  the  United  States  entering 
Into  the  present  war;  and  furthermore 

We  are  opposed  to  any  act  or  expression 
which  will,  in  any  possible  manner,  jeopardize 
our  being  at  peace  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
world;  more  specifically 

We  are  opposed  to  permitting  any  material, 
property,  service,  or  person  while  in  po^es- 
slon.  control,  or  under  ownership  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  its  residents  or  clti- 
aens,  to  enter  or  to  be  used  in  the  area  of 
any  of  the  belligerent  nations  or  their  vicin- 
ity, or  to  leave  our  borders  for  their  benefit; 
or  to  the  extension  of  credit  or  in  any  other 
way  permitting  our  having  any  material  in- 
terest in  the  present  war;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  more  attention 
being  focused  upon  building  and  strengthen- 
ing the  most  valuable  asset  for  defense  and 


peaceful  progress  that  our  Nation  possesses — 
namely,  its  people  must  be  strong  of  body 
and  mind,  and  this  requires  not  only  food, 
clothing,  care,  and  comfort,  but  it  requires 
food  for  thought  and  exercise  and  freedom 
of  thought.  The  only  protection  against  de- 
structive confiagrations  that  we  can  offer 
future  generations  is  the  ability  for  clear 
thinking  that  we  may  inculcate  In  them. 

Adopted  by  Pierce  County  Pomona  Grange, 
In  regular  session  on  the  11th  day  of  Janu- 
ary 1941,  with  instructions  that  a  copy  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  each  of  our  congressional  delegates  from 
the  Sixth  District  of  Washington,  and  to  the 
Washington  State  Grange. 

Peebce  Countt  Pomona  No.  16, 
Mahtaret  PmNiE,  Secretary. 
I.  L,  Larson,  Master. 


Youth  in  the  Present  Crisis 


EXTENSION  0#  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  February  3.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.   ESTES 
KEFAUVER,  OF  TENNESSEE 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
speech  that  I  made  over  the  blue  network 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  entitled  "Youth  in  the  Present 
Crisis": 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  discussing 
through  the  medium  of  the  facilities  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  the  challenge,  and 
the  opportunity  of  the  youth  of  America, 
especially  as  it  Is  related  to  the  present  crisis. 

Throughout  the  annals  of  recorded  history, 
great  events  have  called  forth  Individuals  and 
entire  generations  geared  to  the  needs  of  the 
occasion.  As  the  supreme  historical  events 
develop  into  epochs,  proportionately  deeper 
Is  the  Imprint  in  history  of  the  corresponding 
generation.  Thua  one  generation  fought  the 
Revolution  for  Independence  and  in  its  wake 
founded  a  nation. 

To  another  fell  the  lot  of  settling  by  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  civil  war,  our  Nation's  Internal 
dispute;  from  whose  fields  of  -  conflict  flowed 
streams  of  lasting  unity. 

Still  another  generation  pushed  back  fron- 
tiers, produced  homesteaders,  agricultural 
kings,  timber  barons,  and  industrial  magnates. 

A  more  recent  generation  attempted  to  save 
the  world  for  democracy,,  spilling  American 
blood  on  foreign  shores. 

The  generation,  represented  by  the  youth 
of  today  has  had  a  split  heritage  and  collat- 
erally a  split  personality. 

It  has  been  yours,  to  span  a  period  which 
has  run  the  scale  of  human  emotions  from 
the  false  promise  of  boom  days  to  the  depths 
of  hopelessness  and  despair  of  depression  and 
inactivity.  It  has  been  yours  to  see  shaken  to 
the  roots  the  philosophies  of  former  years. 
Indeed  no  generation  has  ever  passed  more 
conflicting  philosophies  nor  more  perplexing 
problems.  No  generation  ever  had  a  more  in- 
viting nor  promising  future  than  that  which 
finished  high  school  and  college  during  the 
last  years  of  the  post-war  boom.  Well  could 
youth  approach  its  career  with  hope  and  con- 
fidence. Optimism  permeated  the  general  at- 
mosphere and  was  reflected  and  in  many  In- 
stances exaggerated  by  magazines,  newspa- 
pers, and  the  general  hterature  of  the  era. 
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Came  the  depression.  You  know  the  story. 
Unemployment  with  its  attendant  evils,  low- 
ered economic  standirds  and  revised  social 
ambitions.  Too  many  times.  I  am  afraid, 
confidence  was  replact^  by  fear,  ambition  was 
supplanted  by  'ndiffeience,  and  as  It  has  been 
put  aptly,  "the  erosion  of  Insecurity  swept 
away  the  fertility  of  enterprise."  Long  in- 
tervals of  restless,  seemingly  endless  inactivity 
ensued.  The  better  prepared  and  equipped 
the  youth,  the  more  chafing  did  he  find  his 
Inability  to  make  himself  useful.  You  know 
the  quotation :  "Of  all  the  dull  dead  weights 
men  ever  bore,  none  wears  the  scul  with  dis- 
content like  consciousness  of  power  im- 
used." 

Attributable  alike  to  an  Improved  govern- 
mental concept  of  his  problems  and  to  his  own 
Indomitable  heritage,  the  youth  of  today 
has  successively  weathered  the  emotional  and 
economic  tempests  which  have  raged  around 
him.  Now  he  has,  still  within  the  span  of  his 
youth,  seen  much  of  the  world  plunged  again 
Into  the  abyss  of  war.  So,  another  time 
violence  Is  rampant,  with  its  cruelty,  sordid- 
ness,  terror,  anguish,  heartache,  and  agony  of 
Boul.  It  unleashes  the  most  violent  passions 
In  the  breasts  of  man  and  empties  homes  of 
loved  ones. 

Dictators  have  resorted  to  Its  vise,  and  In 
the  clutches  of  these  international  brigands. 
It  becomes  a  more  fearful  weapon  than  ever 
before.  It  has  gripped  civilization  in  a 
struggle  for  survival.  Its  ftiry  has  swept  over 
and  laid  waste  peaceful  lands.  It  has  reduced 
free  peoples  to  servitude. 

These  peoples  are  our  spiritual  kin  and 
their  democratic  ins;itutions  were  models  of 
our  own.  When  the  barbarity  of  power-crazed 
tyrants  Is  loosed  with  all  Its  modern,  me- 
chanized horror,  no  democratic  government 
nor  free  people  can  assure  itself  of  freedom 
without  persistent  preparation  to  that  end. 
The  raging  storm  has  not  reached  our  shores 
nor  must  we  let  it.  How  truly  has  it  been 
said,  "Liberty  may  be  extinguished  in  hu- 
mane lands  across  the  sea,  but  we  will  pro- 
tect it  with  a  fierce  determination  here,  to  the 
glorious  end  that  In  some  new  day  Its  flame 
wUl  once  more  light  the  world." 

Defense  has  become  our  theme  in  America. 
Obstacles  in  the  path  of  defense  are  obstacles 
for  America.  Its  needs  pose  our  problems,  and 
Its  problems  form  America's  crisis  today.  To 
the  furtherance  of  this  task  with  all  of  the 
power  at  their  command  and  with  all  of  the 
resourcefulness  Its  ramifications  suggest,  let 
the  youth  of  Ameiica  address  itself  now. 
Youth  may  appropriately  ask,  "What  con- 
tribution is  expected  from  our  group?"  and 
more  adtilt  America  may  inquire,  "What  can 
we  expect  of  our  youth?"  Both  questions  may 
be  answered  by  a  simple  inventory  of  Ameri- 
can needs  in  the  present  crisis.  To  make 
known  to  the  young  people  of  our  Nation 
how  they  may  assist.  Is  to  open  an  unending 
flow  of  youthful  energy  to  the  end  of  ful- 
filling the  expectations  of  supply. 

It  has  oft  been  repeated  that  American 
youth  Is  apathetic  and  drifting.  If  this 
has  been  true,  the  emergency  of  the  present 
situation  has  brought  about  a  change.  The 
normalcy  of  youthful  alertness,  eagerness, 
and  idealism  certainly  prevails  today.  Van- 
ished is  any  llstles.sness  in  the  face  of  our 
present  trials.  Ho^'  greatly  and  how  readily 
youth  has  responded  to  the  call  to  arms  is 
a  matter  of  record  and  Is  d\ily  attested  on 
every  hand.  Cheerfully  has  he  revised  his 
design  for  living  and  uncomplainingly  has 
he  given  to  his  Nation,  which  he  loves,  a 
year  of  infinite  value  in  the  scheme  of  his 
life.  He  knows  his  country  needs  his  services 
and  he  Is  happy  In  the  consolation  of  his 
sacrifice  and  also  retiUzes  that  he  Is  not  with- 
out compensation.  Discipline,  training,  and 
health  are  his.  But  of  more  Importance,  his 
own  future  plans,  however  temporarily  dis- 
arranged, win  be  much  more  possible  of  at- 
tainment in  a  nation  whose  safety  is  secured 
by  the  Joint  effort  of  Its  people.    He  has  met 


and  will  continue  to  meet  this  first  sum- 
mons. Preparedness  industries  and  govern- 
mental expansion  have  opened  new  vistas  of 
opportunity  for  those  not  called  for  service 
with  arms.  Young  women  as  well  as  young 
men  have  a  part  in  the  total  program  of  the 
United  States.  For  this  ready  response  the 
Nation's  populace  Is  duly  proud.  But  how 
strongly  can  it  be  emphasized  that  the  task 
ahead  Is  not  to  be  solved  alone  by  thoee  in 
some  form  of  active  participation  In  the 
program  of  your  Government.  Everyone 
must  and  will  have  a  part.  To  the  youth  of 
every  age  has  been  entrusted  much  which 
shaped  the  future.  Youth  has  had  and  will 
always  Inevitably  have  either  the  shaping  or 
the  sharing  of  his  destiny  and  in  most  In- 
stances a  large  portion  of  both. 

The  great  events  taking  place  in  world 
history  today  are  of  the  utmost  Importance 
to  youth.  The  outcome  wUl  affect  our  young 
people  more  than  It  will  their  elders.  Be- 
cause it  is  youth  that  wiU  have  to  bear  the 
larger  burden  in  the  event  of  disaster  and 
likewise  it  Is  youth  that  will  enjoy  the  better 
world  if  the  forces  of  barbirism,  tyranny, 
and  aggression  are  banished  from  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Yes;  young  people  have  a  great  stake  In 
America's  defense  effort.  But  what  a  great 
country  we  have  to  defend.  How  fortunate 
we  are  to  live  and  work  In  America;  to  live 
under  the  greatest  system  of  government  ever 
conceived  by  human  beings. 

Some  da3rs  ago  I  was  walking  in  the  park 
from  the  Capitol  to  the  House  Office  Building. 
I  saw  a  Iwight  young  boy  playing  with  one 
of  the  numerous  pet  squirrels  we  so  fre- 
quently see  there.  I  asked  the  boy,  "Buddy, 
Is  that  your  squirrel?"  He  replied,  "WeU,  It 
belongs  to  me  as  much  as  it  does  to  anyone 
else."  And  so  it  does.  Just  like  our  Govern- 
ment, belong  as  much  to  him  as  to  anyone 
else  In  the  whole  United  States. 

Sometimes  I  think  we  are  apt  to  forget  the 
truth  of  this  simple  illustration.  America. 
Indeed,  belongs  to  everyone  of  us.  and  in  turn 
we  are  each  charged  with  a  personal  responsi- 
bility for  her  welfare — for  her  preservation. 

Let  us  have  no  iUusions  about  what  the 
antidemocratic  forces  loose  in  the  world  today 
would  do  to  us  or  to  our  Government  if  they 
could.  We  can  look  for  very  industrious  ac- 
tivity on  their  part  in  trying  to  cause  the 
disintegration  of  our  Nation  and  force  their 
way  of  life  upon  us. 

Here  In  America  the  blood  of  all  nations 
and  races  flows  In  our  veins.  We  Americans 
are  made  up  of  many  minorities.  We  are  a 
people  of  many  rellgioixs,  political  philoso- 
phies, races,  and  of  varied  ancestry. 

The  forces  antagonistic  to  our  welfare  will 
Insist  that  America  is  not  inhabited  by  Amer- 
icans, but  by  German,  French,  Italians,  Brit- 
ish, Russian,  and  other  European  nations. 
They  will  try  to  make  us  race  conscious,  blood 
conscious,  group  conscious,  and  to  play  one 
Interest  or  class  against  another. 

Of  course,  we  all  want  full  debate,  free  dis- 
cussion of  ideas,  unrestrained  presentation  of 
our  viewpoint.  This  is  the  American  way. 
This  Is  the  technique  of  arriving  at  our 
policies.  But  once  our  International  policies 
are  determined,  it  Is  also  the  American  way 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  majority  and 
all  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 

We  are  helping  carry  out  the  program  of 
totalitarianism  for  our  disintegration  when 
we  play  class  against  class,  creed  against  creed, 
and  race  against  race. 

Of  course,  each  of  us  Is  proud  of  our  par- 
ticular religion,  vmlon,  club,  or  lodge.  Each 
of  us  takes  pride  in  our  ancestry,  and  this 
Is  only  natural  and  proper.  But  let  us  re- 
member that  In  the  defense  of  America  flrst 
things  must  come  flrst.  For  unless  we  can 
defend  am  tne  institutions,  unless  we  defend 
and  protect  America,  these  other  things  will 
not  be  possible  of  enjoyment.  And  so  for 
the  preservation  of  our  religious  affiliations, 
our  poUtlcal  philosophies,  and  our   various 


valued  associations  let  lu  make  sure  in  the 
flrst  place  that  nothing  destructive  of  our 
Government  takes  place. 

Oh.  let  us  all  be  Americana.  l*t  u»  not 
consider  our  dear  country  as  a  BanU  Glaus, 
as  an  institution  to  shield  us  In  our  blas- 
phemy of  some  other  group  or  fellow  cit.Mn. 
Rather  let  us  consider  the  great  heritage  that 
is  ours.  Let  vis  strive  together  to  protect  and 
preserve  this  great  system  of  government. 
Let  us  in  reverence  rededicate  ourselves  to 
those  ideals  for  which  our  pioneer  forefathers 
fought  so  hard  and  valiantly.  Let  us  keep 
America  strong  and  her  people  united. 

The  great  challenge  and  opportunity  of 
youth  Is  to  help  protect  and  preserve  Amer- 
ica— to  see  that  we  present  a  united  front 
for  democracy.  Youth.  I  believe,  more  than 
any  other  class  is  responsible  for  the  solidar- 
ity or  the  dissolution  of  nations. 

American  3routh  should  sell  America  to  the 
world.  We  have  more  to  brag  about  than 
any  five  nations  combined.  Instead  of  spend- 
ing so  much  time  ferreting  out  and  adver- 
tising our  weaknesses,  lets  think  and  talk 
more  of  our  many  strong  points  and  of  our 
great  advantages.  If  some  nations  of  the 
world  want  to  enter  into  a  propaganda  cam- 
paign, let's  beat  them  at  their  own  game. 
Let's  talk  up  America  and  democracy. 

By  its  conduct  in  the  present  crisis,  the 
youth  of  America  can  and  will  Insure  a  more 
dynamic  democracy  now  and  presage  a  hap- 
pier world  of  tomorrow.  And  I  am  sure  that 
in  this  crisis,  as  in  all  others  of  the  pes^ 
youth  will  meet  the  challenge. 


Opinions  on  Foreign  Polky— Expreirions 
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LETTERS  FROM  CONSTITUENT8 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  herein  a  few  letters 
from  constituents,  which  I  consider  to 
be  highly  intelligent  expressions  of  senti- 
ments entertained  by  a  great  many  of 
my  home  folks.  In  addition.  I  am  adding 
a  poem  by  a  resident  of  my  home  city  of 
Tacoma.  Wash.,  J.  H.  Zegender.  the  con- 
tents of  which  I  think  will  have  a  strong 
appeal  for  many. 

There  are  those  intelligent  and  sober- 
minded  citizens  who  may  not  agree  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  herein.  With 
them  I  have  no  quarrel.  They  may  be 
right.  In  this  changing  world  one's  con- 
victions are  subject  to  alteration  from 
day  to  day  or  week  to  week,  depending 
upon  developments  abroad.  The  world 
from  which  we  have  emerged  and  which 
existed  prior  to  September  1939  Is  not 
the  universe  the  uncharted  highways 
of  which  we  are  now  about  to  traverse. 
The  Bible  says,  "Thy  works  shall  be 
changed"— and  God  knows  the  works  of 
mankind  are  being  changed  every  hour. 
Many  are  puzzled  as  to  the  part  we  should 
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attempt  to  plaj  on  this  gigantic  check- 
erboard of  world  events.  To  what  extent 
shall  we  commit  ourselves  now?  How 
much  aid  shall  we  render  to  Britain? 
Shall  we  violate  International  law  palpa- 
bly, openly,  truculently,  pugnaciously, 
while  reviling  violations  committed  by 
Pasclst  dictators?  Shall  we  invoke  dic- 
tatorship powers  while  condemning  dic- 
tatorship powers  exerted  by  totalitarl- 
ans?  Shall  we  repeal  by  circumlocutive 
laws  the  Neutrality  Act  or  Johnson  law 
designed  to  insure  that  our  country 
would  not  be  embroiled  in  a  war  which  we 
knew  years  ago  was  inevitable,  and  which 
would,  we  were  told,  wipe  out  white  civili- 
sation? 

The  following  are  the  opinions  of  sev- 
eral of  my  constituents,  expressed  in  per- 
suasive prose  by  people  of  high  intelli- 
gence and  profound  erudition;  and  the 
poet  writes  from  an  overflowing  heart. 
These  are  typical  of  many  epistles  re- 
ceived daily. 

IirmLAAKZN,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
RepresenUtlve  John  M.  Coitzk. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dbab  M*.  Coim:  May  we  urge  that  you 
do  not  support  the  President's  plan  of  total 
aid  to  Briuin.  "short  ot  war"  to  the  extent 
of  ever  sending  our  Navy — our  men.  (VThom 
he  saya  he  will  not  send?)  Or  oui  ships  to 
convoy  BuppUea.  etc. 

I  have  found  no  single  person  among  all 
our  acquaintances,  who  wants  that  done.  It 
certainly  would  mean  war  for  us,  and  we 
all  feel  that  it  Is  Europe's  war.  .not  ours. 
We  should  sell  or  give  to  Britain  or  Greece 
or  Pranc*.  etc..  anything  they  need  which 
they  can  carry  away.  Is  our  feeling. 

And,  above  all.  do  not  give  to  the  President 
your  rights  to  govern  what  we  spend  and 
how  It  is  spent  in  this  great  emergency. 

We  are  watching  you  with  pride  and  ex- 
pect you  to  represent  all  of  us  out  here,  who 
almost  to  a  man  believe  it  Is  absolutely  fatal 
^for  us  to  get  any  further  drawn  in  over  there. 

Thanking  and  trusting  you,  I  am. 
Most  sincerely, 

Masgaket  H.  Strong, 
(Mrs.  Charles  A.  Strong). 

P.  S. — Tou  know  well  what  a  very  small 
minority  the  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the 
AlUea  represents.  especiaUy  out  here,  but, 
unfortunately,  they  are  making  a  well- 
organized  noise.  Please  pay  no  attention 
to  it. 

PtrrALfDF,  Wasb.,  January  27,  1941. 
Mr.  John  Corm. 

Daxa  Sn:  Sometime  ago  I  wrote  you  re- 
garding the  war  situation  and  received  a  very 
reassuring  reply  stating  that  you  stood  at 
that  time  for  peace  and  home  defense. 

But  since  that  time  war  propaganda  and 
war  hysteria  have  Increased  and  I  should  like 
to  know  what  ydu  are  doing  to  safeguard 
your  original  stand  for  peace. 

We  all  know  that  "saving  democracy"  is 
a  mere  catch  phrase  as  "a  war  to  end  war" 
helped  to  sell  us  on  the  idea  of  the  last  war. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  people  know  that 
this  war  Is  not  a  holy  cause  and  we  know 
that  the  appeals  for  aid  are  made  because 
Americans  have  been  softies  who  could  be 
made  to  think  they  are  pouring  out  the  blood 
of  their  sons  In  a  holy  cause.  And  after- 
ward those  whom  we  save  despise  us  for 
being  so  gulUble.  However,  we  are  not  so 
gullible  as  we  were  25  years  ago.  The  com- 
mon people  see  the  situation  as  It  is  and  how 
then  can  our  representatives  In  Congress  be 
taken  In  to  the  extent  of  even  considering 
the  lease-lend  bill?  Let  Sngland  use  her 
own  ships.    Her  trade  ships  are  still  running. 

The  parents  of  America  have  put  In  the 
past  30  years  In  rearing  a  fine  crop  of  healthy, 
iDtalUgent  aona,  but  we  did  not  bring  them 


up  to  mess  in  Europe's  quarrels  and  endless 
bickerings.  We  reared  these  sons  to  make  a 
better  United  States  and  we  want  them  kept 
where  they  belong.  Don't  worry,  they  will 
defend  our  country  when  she  needs  defense, 
but  from  the  way  the  supp<Jsedly  smart  fel- 
lows talk  we  can  expect  to  see  Hitler  steam- 
ing up  the  Puyallup  River  most  any  day.  All 
tommyrot.  Hitler  has  his  hands  full  In 
Europe— even  with  a  conquered  Europe  he 
could  not  take  the  United  States. 

No.  let  us  keep  one  spot  of  sanity  and 
safety  in  the  world.  We  can  do  far  more 
toward  saving  democracy  by  solving  our  own 
problems  and  being  ready  to  go  forward  after 
the  war  Is  over  rather  than  to  plunge  our- 
selves into  the  maelstrom  and  coming  out 
years  behind  where  we  are  now. 

The  lease-lend  bill  will  really  put  us  Into 
war  and  the  people  are  still  Just  as  opposed 
to  war  as  they  were  a  year  or  2  years  ago. 

What  has  become  of  the  President's  promise 
to  keep  America's  sons  at  home? 
8;ncerely, 

FXSN  M.  McCtTBDT. 

Seattle,  Wash,  January  24.  1941. 
Hon.  John  M.  Coffee, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Coffee  :  May  I  take  the  liberty 
of  addressing  you  relative  to  the  legislation 
pending  In  Congress  at  the  present  time, 
known  as  the  loan-lease  bill?  With  the  stated 
reasons  for  this  bill  I  am  In  agreement — 
namely,  all  possible  help  to  Britain  short  of 
war.  and  that  help  given  as  soon  as  possible. 

With  the  bill  Itself,  however,  I  am  not  In 
accord.  I  believe  that  the  future  of  civiliza- 
tion, as  well  as  the  future  of  the  United 
States,  depends  upon  our  keeping  out  of  this 
war.  Prom  a  realistic  sense  we  need  to  do 
It  because  of  the  situation  in  the  Pacific;  we 
need  to  do  It  because  of  the  future  menace 
of  Russia  when  this  war  Is  over;  we  need  to 
do  It  in  order  to  cement  our  relationships 
with  South  America;  we  need  to  do  it  to  be 
In  a  position  of  leadership  in  the  interests  of 
democracy  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

This  bill  makes  It  possible  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  do  certain  things  that 
would  inevitably  involve  us  in  this  war,  an 
involvement  which  would  determine  the  fu- 
ture of  our  own  country  and  as  well  the 
future  of  the  world.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  President  would  seek  to  misuse  these 
powers;  at  the  same  time  I  feel  that  to  put 
In  the  hands  of  one  man  with  a  human  mind 
the  possibility  of  mistakes,  though  honestly 
made,  the  destiny  of  this  country,  and  the 
world  Is  unwise.  Under  this  bill  situations 
could  be  created,  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  which  would  make  a  declaration 
of  war  by  Congress  almost  automatic  and 
certainly  Inevitable. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  man  and  any 
one  mind  should  be  entrusted  with  authority 
which  has  such  far-reaching  results.  The 
human  nirlnd  Inevitably  thinks  along  certain 
lines  created  by  points  of  view,  experience, 
and  information.  It  needs  to  be  checked  by 
the  thinking  of  other  earnest  minds.  I  have 
In  mind,  of  course,  primarily  such  things 
as  the  use  of  American  naval  ships  for  con- 
voy purposes,  the  assignment  of  planes  or 
ships  where  they  might  be  desperately  need- 
ed by  Britain  at  some  time,  and  other 
matters  that  would  be  permissible  under  this 
bin.  and  which  would  definitely  and  Inevi- 
tably bring  this  Nation  Into  war.  I  do  not 
believe  that  It  Is  fair  to  the  President  or 
fair  to  the  Nation  to  put  him  in  the  position 
where  such  decisions  are  possible  to  him. 

I  am  hopeful,  therefore,  that  certain 
amendments  which  will  make  possible  the 
obvious  purposes  of  this  bUl  and  yet  wlU 
remove  the  responsibility  from  the  Presi- 
dent along  the  lines  which  I  have  suggested 
above,  will  be  definitely  adopted.  It  seems 
to  me  that  It  would  be  simple  so  to  amend  it 
as  to  have  in  the  very  framework  of  the  blU 
UmlUtlona  that  would  keep  this  aid  to  Brit- 


ain absolutely  and  unquestionably  short  of 
war. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  to 
you  my  very  deep  appreciation  of  your  serv- 
ice to  your  country  at  this  time  and  to  let 
you  know  that  the  thoughts  and  the  prayers 
of  the  people  of  Washington  are  with  you  as 
you  are  called  upon  to  make  these  grave  deci- 
sions for  us  and  for  our  whole  State,  for  our 
Nation,  and  for  the  world? 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

L.  Wendell  Fifield. 


Janxtast  2,  1941. 
The  Honorable  John  Main  Coffee, 
Rejrresentative  in  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Excepting  to  repel  invasion,  this 
modern  war  monster  with  its  terrific  expense 
and  destruction  of  human  lives  and  property. 
If  long  continued,  seems  to  defeat  its  own 
declared  purpose;  be  it  for  democracy,  ma- 
terial prosperity,  or  national  security. 

In  the  last  World  War  our  money,  material, 
munitions,  and  men  were  thrown  Into  the 
war  without  limit  to  make  It  safe  for  de- 
mocracy in  distant  foreign  lands,  In  whose 
political  philosophies  we  have  no  legal  right 
to  interfere,  or  can  ever  hope  to  control. 
However,  we  did  help  to  make  it  safe  for  cer- 
tain democracies  to  perpetuate  the  subjuga- 
tion and  exploitation  of  about  one-third  the 
population  of  the  world.  And  by  heaping 
fuel  Into  the  flames  of  war  we  multiplied  the 
expense,  destruction,  and  demoralization, 
thus  helping  to  pave  the  way  for  Mussolini. 
Stalin,  or  a  Hitler  and  another  world  war, 
which  cost  the  United  States  an  amount, 
about  equal  to  that  which  could  have  made 
the  defenses  of  America  Impregnable  for  a 
hundred  years. 

Among  all  the  great  powers  of  the  world, 
the  United  States  is  the  most  sslf-suflQcient, 
potentially  the  most  powerful  military  Na- 
tion and  strategically  by  far  the  most  fa- 
vorably situated  for  defense.  If  our  military 
commitments  are  limited  to  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent,  adjacent  Islands,  and  to  the 
area  within  striking  distance  of  the  Panama 
Canal;  together  with  the  proper  restriction 
of  all  war  propaganda  and  this  dangerous 
aid  to  belligerents  Just  short  of  provocation 
to  a  declaration  of  war;  then  the  United 
States  can  be  assured  of  peace  and  plenty 
In  a  war-ravaged  world. 

Even  if  any  nation  or  combination  of  hos- 
tile nations  should  contemplate  the  invasion 
of  a  peaceable  America,  it  will  certainly  be 
at  least  a  generation  after  this  devastating 
war  before  they  can  be  prepared  for  that 
desperate  venture.  If  the  above  statement 
should  be  accepted  as  a  challenge  by  ovir 
military  experts,  to  prove  the  contrary,  not 
In  vague  general  terms  but  in  a  definite  clear- 
cut  logical  way,  so  much  the  better  for  the 
Information  o'  the  common  ordinary  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  who  does  not  believe  this 
racial  urge  for  our  participation  In  European 
power  politics  and  preventive  wars  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  defense  of  America. 

If  only  for  their  own  welfare  and  that  of 
their  descendants,  certainly  all  Intelligent 
citizens  and  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States  will  be  united  In  making  every 
sacrifice  necessary  for  the  defence  of  America. 
But  assisting  in  the  blockade  to  starve  the 
helpless  victims  of  dictators  In  Europe,  with 
all  Its  horrible  implications,  is  certain  to 
cause  dissension  in  this  American  mixture 
of  all  the  warring  tribes  of  Europe. 

If,  by  our  complacency,  divided  loyalty, 
or  the  lack  of  aggressive  patriotism  we  again 
permit  the  United  States  to  be  maneuvered 
into  this  futile  maelstrom  of  destruction, 
hate,  greed,  misery,  and  death,  then,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  holding  aloft  the  torch  of 
freedom,  may  become  Just  a  monument  In 
the  graveyard  of  real  democracy. 
Tours  respectfully. 

John  T.  Bickcb. 
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Tacoma,  Wash.,  January  10,  1941. 
Mr.  John  M.  Coffee, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deak  John:  The  question  of  national  de- 
fense and  the  problem  of  supplying  aid  to 
England  has  been  discussed  an  awful  lot 
around^acoma.  There  are  a  couple  of  reac- 
tions that  I  thought  I  would  like  to  pass  on 
to  you  to  help  you  feel  the  pulse  of  your  con- 
stituents. 

There  Is  a  general  feeling  that  we  are  pos- 
sibly being  propagandized  into  a  situation 
similar  to  that  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
World  War.  What  I  have  In  mind  Is  that  we 
are  again  asked  to  treat  the  English  people 
as  brothers  and  come  to  their  rescue  and 
"kid"  ourselves  Into  the  belief  that  they  are 
going  to  pay  tis  back  for  any  assistance  that 
we  have  given  them. 

These  same  people,  I  think,  feel  that  In 
times  of  peace  England  Is  pretty  good  about 
looking  after  her  own  people,  and  to  our  ex- 
clusion. I  have  particularly  in  mind  trade 
embargoes,  tariffs,  etc.,  which  have  discrimi- 
nated against  American  industries.  One  In- 
stance which  came  to  my  own  personal  at- 
tention was  years  ago  when  traveling  in  Aus- 
tralia. They  like  American  automobiles  down 
there  but  the  duty  was  very,  very  high. 
Another  thing  was  that  they  were  importing 
logs  carried  as  cargo  In  vessels  from  Canada, 
but  weren't  willing  to  permit  any  timbers  or 
any  form  of  lumber  in  from  the  United 
States.  These,  of  course,  are  Just  little  ex- 
amples which  In  a  way  Illustrate  the  fact  that 
the  British  Empire  looks  after  Itself  pretty 
much. 

It  occurs  to  a  lot  of  us  that  we  have  the 
responsibility.  In  a  way.  of  guarding  British 
Interests  In  this  Western  Hemisphere.  At  the 
same  time.  Britain  expects  the  full  revenue 
and  control  of  them,  and  I  don't  think  Is  In 
favor  of  paying  her  bills  to  us.  For  this  rea- 
son, these  people,  friends  of  yours  and  mine, 
have  looked  with  some  displeasure  on  the 
Idea  of  merely  getting  leases  on  the  territory. 
They  would  much  rather  favor  the  outright 
ceding  of  these  properties  to  the  United 
States,  whether  bases  or  the  whole  Islands 
themselves.  To  what  extent  we  should  go  in 
this  regard,  Is  a  matter  which  probably  isn't 
fully  decided  In  the  minds  of  these  people, 
but  they  all  seem  to  feel  that  we  should  go 
anywhere  from  actually  getting  the  owner- 
ship of  the  bases  to  actually  getting  owner- 
ship of  all  the  British  possessions  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  even  Including  Canada. 
They  feel  that  it  would  be  good  business  for 
us  to  take  them  and  then  wipe  off  the  whole 
war  debt  and  try  to  end  up  somewhere  with  a 
clean  slate.  We  Just  don't  want  America  sold 
out  again. 

I  think  the  general  Inclination  Is  to  help 
Britain  and  go  a  good  deal  of  the  way.  At  the 
same  time,  we  don't  want  our  boys  risking 
their  Uv-s  to  protect  British  possessions  In 
this  hemisphere,  with  the  idea  that  when 
they  are  all  protected  and  everything,  they 
say.  "Thank  you  very  much,"  and  proceed  to 
continue  to  own  them  and  operate  them  to 
our  exclusion  and  detriment. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Norton  Clapp. 

THE  HOTAL  PTTHONt 

(By  J.  H.  Zegender) 

We  see  a  giant  python 

Now  creeping  through  our  door — 
And  ready  for  the  crushing 

As  In  the  days  of  yore. 
Its  subtle  colls  now  twitching 

And  winding  'round  our  sons. 
To  carry  them  to  Evu-ope, 

Together  with  our  guns! 
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Not  one,  but  many  thousands 

Of  pythons  roam  our  land — 
To  rob  us  of  our  freedom 

And  crush  us  where  we  stand. 
To  drain  our  noble  country 

Of  life  and  of  Its  wealth. 
And  give  It  all  to  Europe, 

By  hook  and  crook  or  stealth! 

The  king  Is  still  the  keeper 

Of  pythons,  large  and  small— 
But  God  may  send  a  saviour. 

Before  he  takes  it  all. 
George  Washington  once  hunted 

The  pythons  of  the  king, 
And  gave  us  all  a  nation 

Whose  freedom  bells  still  ring! 


Investigation  of  Un-American  Practices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  3.  1941 


RESOLUTION  PROM  THE  MONTANA  STATE 
SENATE 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  3 
Memorial  In   support   of  the  Committee   of 

Investigation  of  Un-American  Practices 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  Assembled,  and  to  All  the 
Officers  and  Members  Thereof: 
We,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Twenty-seventh  Legislative  As- 
sembly  of   the   State   of   Montana,   now   In 
session,  respectfully  submit  this  Joint  me- 
morial requesting  the  honorable  Congress  to 
re-create  the  Committee  of  Investigation  of 
Un-American  Practices. 

Believing  that  a  large  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  realize  the  im- 
portance of  the  investigations  and  the  find- 
ings so  far  made,  and  still  to  be  made,  by  the 
committee,  we  further  request  that  suffi- 
cient funds  for  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  same  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the 
committee;  and,  further,  that  when  the  find- 
ings of  said  committee  disclose  with  reason- 
able assurance  that  any  person  or  organiza- 
tion Is  guilty  of  practices  and  purposes  In- 
tended to  overthrow  our  present  form  of  gov- 
errunent  by  force  said  practices  and  their 
proponents  shall  be  declared  unlawful  and 
all  the  machinery  of  law  enforcement  and 
crime  detection  shall  be  set  in  motion  to 
apprehend  and  bring  to  Justice  those  guilty. 
We  further  request  and  recommend  that 
the  above-named  committee  be  given  the 
moral  and  legal  support  of  the  honorable 
Congress  in  any  and  every  way  possible  as 
a  part  of  our  national-defense  program.  Our 
first  line  of  defense  Is  "putting  our  own 
hotxse  in  order"  to  safeguard  it  against 
espionage  and  sabotage.  And  we  particularly 
caU  the  attention  of  the  honorable  Congress 
to  the  fact  that  the  requests  and  recom- 
mendations embodied  In  this  Joint  memorial 
are  nonpartisan  in  their  origin,  patriotic  in 


their  principle,  mandatory  by  their  repre- 
sentation, and  entirely  compatible  with  the 
pronotucements  against  nazi-lsm,  fascism, 
and  all  other  un-American  "isms." 

We  further  believe  that  this  conunlttee 
should  make  a  thorough  investigation  Into 
all  espionage  and  sabotage  cases  developing 
within  our  present  national-defense  program. 
We  request  that  the  secretary  of  state  be, 
and  he  hereby  is.  instructed  to  transmit 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  Honorable 
BxniTON  K.  WnncLca.  the  Honorable  James  E. 
MtJRBAT,  Senators;  Hon.  J.  F.  O'CoNNoa. 
Member  of  Congress;  and  Congresswoman 
Jeannettk  Rankin. 

Ernzst  T.  Eaton, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
E.  J.  Stromncs. 
Speoleer  of  the  House. 
Approved  January  31,  IMl: 

Sam  C.  Foao,  Governor. 


National  Defense  and  Off anized  Labor 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

OF  OtOBCU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  February  3,  1941 


Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washing- 
ton Star  on  February  1  carried  an  ar- 
ticle by  David  Lawrence  captioned 
"Army  Yields  to  Pressure  of  Unions," 
and  on  the  same  day  an  editorial  under 
the  caption  "Defense  Contracts." 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  perfectly  apparent 
to  everybody  that  Sidney  Hillman  and 
his  crowd  are  undertaking  to  use  the 
Government  to  destroy  the  Ford  Co.  and 
to  communize  or  Russianize  business  In 
America.  I  am  wondering  what  Con- 
gress is  going  to  do  about  It;  if  there  ts 
to  be  a  complete  abdication  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  the  bureaucrats. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  the  two  articles 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

"Die  matter  referred  to  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
February  1,  1941! 

Asmt  Yields  to  Paxssnax  or  Unions — Uk- 

healtht     sftuation     also     chaacxo     ix 

Patent  Indictments 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Two  things  happened  in  the  last  24  hours 
which  Illustrate  why  the  lease-lend  blU  is 
looked  upon  by  its  opponents  as  a  dangerous 
grant  of  power  by  Congress  to  the  Executive. 

The  same  administration  which  is  calling 
on  industry  to  exert  Itself  to  the  utmost  for 
national  defense  uses  arbitrarily  power  that 
was  never  granted  to  it  by  Congress  and  also 
engages  in  a  smear  of  patriotic  Amerlf^n 
companies  on  the  ground  that  they  allegedly 
submitted  to  Nazi  influence  in  connection 
with  patent  pools. 

First  is  the  case  of  the  Ford  Motor  Car  Co. 
Congress  refused  to  write  into  the  law  any 
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requirement  that  defense  contracta  must 
contain  a  stipulation  concerning  compliance 
with  labor  !■■»».  The  Defense  Commission 
refused  to  define  "compliance"  as  meaning 
that  contracts  cannot  be  awarded  and  must 
be  canceled,  tboxigh  already  awarded,  if  the 
contractor  got  Into  dlfllcultles  with  the  Got- 
•mment  on  labor  matters. 

The  position  taken  by  William  8.  Knudsen 
has  been  that  the  laws  provide  their  own 
penalties  for  noncompliance.  His  associate, 
Sidney  Hlllman,  takes  the  opposite  view. 
Contracts  have  been  awarded  to  the  Ford  Co. 
toy  the  War  Department  heretofore  on  the 
theory  that  there  was  no  obligation  to  force 
an  advance  pledge  of  a  blanket  nature. 

WAS    DSPAmCZMT    TIZLOS 

Henry  Ford  happens  to  be  a  man  of  cour- 
v.^  age  and  conviction,  and  he  doesn't  submit  to 
tofowbeatlzig.  So  his  attorneys  accompanied 
their  bid  for  motortrucks  with  a  statement 
that  they  did  not  care  to  sign  any  strait 
jacket  about  labor  compliance  which  was  not 
required  by  existing  law.  For  a  while,  the 
^ar  Department  had  the  courage  to  fight  off 
the  labor  partisans,  but  finally  the  pressiire 
got  too  hot.  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
United  States  Army,  who  isn't  supposed  to 
yield  to  political  pressure  at  all.  allowed  his 
name  to  be  used  In  a  piece  of  labor  strategy 
engineered  by  unions  which  are  out  to  pun- 
ish the  Ford  Co. 

If  the  labor  groups  have  enough  strength 
to  get  Congress  to  pass  a  law  barring  from 
contracts  anyone  who  doesn't  accept  com- 
pulsory imionlzatlon  and  the  closed  shop, 
the  industrial  managers  will  find  it  necessary 
to  comply  with  such  a  hiw.  But  when  the 
War  Department  connives  with  the  labor 
strategists  to  put  clauses  into  contracts  not 
required  by  law.  confidence  in  the  military 
leaders  of  the  country  tends  to  vanish.  The 
broadly  phrased  paragraphs  in  the  lease- 
lend  bill  then  become  open  to  suspicion  as 
being  Intended  not  so  much  to  aid  Brltatk 
but  to  hide  a  deliberate  attempt  of  so  many 
radicals  here  to  institute  the  Russian  system 
of  production  control  by  labor  commltteo 

Mr.  Ford's  bid  was  the  lowest.  The  tax- 
payers were  given  a  low  bid,  because  Mr. 
Ford  says  he  Is  willing  to  forego  profits  In  the 
Interest  of  defense.  What  the  situation 
amounts  to  is  that  the  money  of  the  tax- 
payers is  being  expended  as  a  subsidy  to  con- 
tractors who  comply  with  forced  unioniza- 
tion. Thii  is  not  the  way  to  encourage 
Indtistry  or  to  get  maximum  production  In  a 
national  crisis. 

Dsrzwsx  CoimucTs 
Following  closely  on  the  War  Department's 
rejection  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.'s  low  bid 
lor  a  tlCOOCOOO  Army  truck  contract,  because 
the  company  refused  to  accept  a  clause  re- 
quiring compliance  with  all  labor  laws.  Un- 
dersecretary of  War  Robert  P.  Patterson  has 
Informed  the  Hoxise  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee that  his  department  Is  considering 
Inclusion  of  such  a  clause  in  every  defense 
contract.  The  War  Department  is  not  ready, 
however.  Mr.  Patterson  testified,  to  recom- 
mend "coercive"  legislation  to  prevent  labor 
disputes  from  interfering  with  production  of 
war  supplies.  Mr.  Patterson  commented,  in- 
cidentally, that  the  Ford  case  is  one  of  his 
•particular  headaches." 

Mr.  Patterson's  headache  can  be  traced  to 
the  increasing  preasxire  which  organized  labor 
has  been  putting  on  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments and  on  the  National  Defense  Com- 
mission for  a  flat  ban  on  defense  contracts 
to  firms  failing  to  abide  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act.  and 
other  labor  laws.  The  chief  target  of  this 
drive  has  been  the  Ford  Co.,  which  has 
been  held  by  the  Labor  Board  to  be  In  viola- 


tion of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
A  circuit  court  has  upheld  the  Board's  rul- 
ing and  the  company's  appeal  is  now  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  Despite  objections  by 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
Ford  has  been  awarded  two  negotiated  de- 
fense contracts  containing  no  labor  clause 
objectionable  to  him.  Defense  Commissioner 
Knudsen  has  contended  that  the  sole  fact 
that  the  Labor  Board  has  ruled  against  a  firm 
should  not  bar  It  from  Federal  contracts, 
pending  final  adjudication  of  the  case  in  the 
courts.  Last  December,  however,  the  Com- 
mission decided  to  include  in  every  competi- 
tive contract  a  proviso  that  all  work  must  be 
carried  out  "In  compliance  with  Federal  statu- 
tory provisions  affecting  labor."  as  well  as 
with  similar  State  and  local  statutes.  It  Is 
this  agreement  which  Mr.  Ford  refused  to  sign 
and  which  Mr.  Patterson  says  is  being  con- 
sidered for  Inclusion  In  all  contracts,  nego- 
tiated as  well  as  those  awarded  through  com- 
petitive bidding. 

Without  attempting  to  pass  on  the  merits 
of  the  case  for  or  against  Henry  Ford,  it  is 
pertinent  to  suggest  that  Federal  officials  give 
careful  consideration  to  several  questions  be- 
fore formulating  a  definite  labor  relations 
policy  with  respect  to  all  defense  contracts. 
First,  there  is  the  question  of  the  propriety 
of  attempting  to  use  defense  orders  as  a  club 
to  enforce  labor  laws  or  rvilings,  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  set  up  special  enforce- 
ment machinery  for  that  speclflc  purpose. 
Second,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  De- 
fense Commission  or  the  War  Department 
should  undertake  to  Insert  in  negotiated  con- 
tracts a  labor  proviso  not  authorized  by  Con- 
gress in  the  legislation  approving  such  con- 
tracts. The  ostensible  pxirpose  of  a  nego- 
tiated contract  is  to  speed  defense  by  cutting 
corners,  by  eliminating  red  tape;  but  this 
purpose  would  not  be  served  by  tying  new 
strings  to  the  contract.  A  third — and  very 
Important — question  is  raised  by  Mr.  Patter- 
son's assertion  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  urge 
legislation  to  outlaw  defense-delaying  labor 
disputes.  If.  presimiably  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense,  the  Government  Is  willing 
to  penalize  employers  for  refusal  to  sign  a 
pledge  to  obey  labor  laws,  why  should  It  not 
be  equally  vigorous  In  curbing  strikes  on 
emergency  Jobs?  Defense  production  re- 
quires the  unremitting  efforts  of  manage- 
ment and  workers  alike.  And  when  national 
security  Is  at  stake  the  Government  should 
demand  of  both  parties  a  maximum  of  coop- 
eration. 


Dedded  Differences  of  Opinion 
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Lrrrsus  from  constituents 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me,  I  insert  excerpts  from 
three  letters  received  from  constituents 
relative  to  H.  R.  1776,  the  defense  bill  now 
under  consideration: 

LBAOntO    THIS    COTTNTVT    INTO    WAB 

Press  reports  Indicate  that  the  much -pub- 
licized Dies  conunlttee  is  asking  Congress  for 


continuation  and  support.  This  support 
should  not  be  granted.  Mr.  Dies  has  been 
touring  the  country  engendering  hysteria, 
hate,  and  fear.  He  has  persisted  in  making 
unwarranted  and  wholesale  charges  of  dis- 
loyalty against  citizens  of  German  descent. 
All  of  this  has  been  done  for  the  obvloiia 
purpose  of  personal  gain  and  personal  and 
political  aggrandizement.  This  is  the  most 
reprehensible  form  of  Americanism.  There 
are  many  citizens  of  German  descent  in  your 
district.  You  know  their  attitude.  Their 
Americanism  Is  a  thousand  times  more  hon- 
orable than  the  Americanism  of  Dies.  It 
seems  incredible  that  Congress  should  give 
aid  and  encouragement  to  such  a  person.  To 
continue  the  Dies  committee  would  be  an 
insult  to  30,000,000  American  citizens. 

I  note  with  profound  regret  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  steadily  and  irrevocably  lead- 
ing this  country  into  war.  In  spite  of  a 
declared  neutrality,  and  in  spite  of  frequent 
assurances  that  this  country  would  not  be 
brought  into  the  war,  the  administration  is 
daily  committing  acts  of  war.  Sincerity  is  a 
virtue  in  government  as  it  is  in  individuals. 
The  giving  of  planes  and  ships  and  muni- 
tions to  a  belligerent  is  an  act  of  war.  The 
hysteria  emanating  from  Washington  is  not 
in  accord  with  the  sentiment  of  thinking 
people.  We  favor  conscription  and  prepared- 
ness, but  we  are  opposed  to  the  administra- 
tion's present  foreign  policy.  I  trust  you  will 
see  fit  to  oppose  the  proposed  lease-lend-ald 
bill  now  before  Congress. 

A8  LONG  AS  ENGLAND  STANDS,  WZ  ARE  BATS 

Our  family  Is  writing, to  you  in  regard  to 
the  lease-lend  bill.  We  are  asking  you.  in  the 
name  of  hxunanity.  that  democracy  will  sur- 
vive, to  vote  for  this  bill  and  help  put 
It  through  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Last  spring  three  or  more  countries  in  Europe 
fell  under  Hitler's  heel  while  the  Congress- 
men were  wrangling  around  over  the  pass- 
ing of  the  bill.  We  dont  want  that  to  hap- 
pen to  England  while  the  Congressmen  are 
debating  and  fUibustering  around  over  this 
one.  We  don't  need  any  of  that  delay.  We 
know  it  has  to  be  passed,  and  so  do  the 
Congressmen,  so  why  "fiddle  while  London 
burns"  and  England  falls? 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Missourians 
are  for  the  quick  enactment  of  this  bill. 
We  send  you  Congressmen  to  Washington  to 
represent  us,  and  It  is  our  earnest  wish  to 
rush  this  bill  through.  It  is  vital  to  England 
and  our  own  Nation.  We  of  Missouri  gave 
you  power  to  help  enact  this  bill  by  oxir 
vote  last  election.  Now  vise  It.  Speed  U 
what  we  want. 

It  up  to  this  Nation  to  see  to  it  that  Eng- 
land does  not  fall;  to  give  all  aid  short  of 
war  to  help  them  v?ln.  We've  got  It  within 
our  power  to  defeat  Hltlerism  and  keep  the 
war  from  our  shores  at  the  same  time.  As 
long  as  England  stands  we  are  safe,  and  It  will 
be  giving  us  more  time  to  grow  stronger  and 
stronger.  We  can't  let  the  British  fall;  we 
would  be  letting  democracy  down.  Even  the 
ordinary  men  and  women  of  our  coimtry 
know  our  turn  would  be  next,  and  that's  more 
than  some  of  these  die-hard,  pig-headed  iso- 
lationist Congressmen  seem  to  know.  "There 
are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see." 
and  cannot  see  and  don't  want  to  see.  Those 
who  are  isolationists  are  not  representing  the 
people  of  their  respective  States,  as  everyone 
knows  the  majority  of  Americans  want  this 
bill  passed.  So  that  shows  those  isolation 
views  some  of  those  Congressmen  have  are  not 
representing  the  people  of  their  State,  but 
their  own  personal  views,  and  we  voters  will 
remember  that  on  next  election  day.  Every- 
one knows,  too,  that  Hitler  doesn't  necessarUy 
have  to  cross  the  ocean  In  a  fleet  to  get  at  us. 
All  he  has  to  do  Is  start  in  South  America, 
and  he's  got  a  good  start  down  there  already. 
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"nie  Influence  down  there  Is  disturbing  and 
uncomfortable  even  now. 

Our  airplane  output  Is  lagging  too  far 
behind.  If  we  are  to  help  the  British  win. 
we  must  make  planes  faster,  double  and  even 
triple  what  we've  been  doing.  Our  Govern- 
ment should  declare  that  a  national  emer- 
gency exists  and  draft  industry  and  labor, 
put  them  on  a  7-day-week  basis,  8-hotir 
shifts.  24  hours  a  day.  Strikes  should  be  out- 
lawed during  this  crisis.  Put  the  automobile 
plants  to  making  planes.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
America  can  get  along  on  their  same  car 
until  this  critical  period  ends.  So  when  this 
bill  is  introduced  and  gets  under  way,  put  it 
through  quickly. 

We've  got  to  do  something  about  "fifth 
coliunn"  activities,  and  when  this  kind  of  a 
bill  comes  up  for  enactment  do  all  in  your 
power  to  put  It  through.  We've  got  to  out- 
law the  bunds  and  other  Nazi  and  Com- 
munist organizations,  disband  them  and  put 
an  end  to  their  activities.  And  tighten  up 
those  deportation  laws,  and  deport  the  lead- 
ers of  these  groups.  Why  should  this  Gov- 
ernment allow  such  "tripe"  to  take  advan- 
tage of  our  hospitality,  abusing  the  high 
privilege  we've  given  them  in  allowing  them 
to  live  here,  plotting  and  planning  to  de- 
stroy us  whenever  Hitler  gives  the  word,  same 
as  they  did  France  and  those  smaller  nations. 
Sabotage  going  on  right  under  our  noses, 
and  our  laws  aren't  fixed  to  cope  with  them. 
Explosions,  fires,  plane  crashes,  and  impor- 
tant papers  disappearing.  For  a  while  every 
few  days  something  was  happening  in  our 
plants  working  on  defense  orders,  and  the 
same  ones  who  did  those  are  roaming  the 
streets  loose  to  plot  another  terrible  disaster 
if  they  can  to  keep  us  from  aiding  the  British. 
We're  not  so  dumb,  we  are  not  being  fooled — 
we,  the  public,  know  they  haven't  been  acci- 
dents, as  the  G-men  want  us  to  think. 


TO  SAVE   WHAT   WE   HAVE   POUGHT  TO    MAINTAIN 

Away  out  here  in  the  heart  of  the  Midwest, 
"down  on  the  farm,"  far  removed  from  the 
drama  and  color  of  the  legislative  halls  of 
this  Nation,  life  flows  on  at  a  rather  even 
tempo.  At  times  that  evenness  becomes 
monotonous  and  tends  to  lull  one  Into  a  false 
sense  of  security  and  peace  when  there  Is  no 
peace.  So  please  remember  that  what  I  have 
to  say  upon  a  few  Issues  will  be  colored  by 
my  limited  experience  and  local  viewpoint. 

The  lend-lease  measure  will  never  be  passed 
as  originally  presented.  Some  amendments 
will  be  added,  but  I  hope  they  do  not  curtail 
the  effectiveness  of  the  measure.  At  least, 
this  is  the  way  I  view  the  situation.  Such  a 
commitment  on  our  part  is  needed  at  the 
present  time  to  uphold  the  prestige  of  de- 
mocracy. 

We  all  realize  that  England  is  flghting  a 
llfe-and-death  struggle  to  keep  her  Govern- 
ment and  her  Empire.  We  are  not  facing  the 
physical  dismembering  of  cur  Nation,  at 
least  at  the  present  time,  as  is  the  case  with 
England.  But  England  today  is  the  last  ac- 
tive force  of  resistance  standing  as  a  bulwark 
between  our  Ideals  and  the  teachings  of  total- 
itarianism which  would  destroy  all  that  we 
have  fought  to  maintain. 

Today  England  has  paid  for  more  war  ma- 
terial than  our  factories  can  furnish  In  1 
year's  time.  By  that  date  the  war  will  be 
almost  3  years  old  and  3  years  of  such  a 
struggle  will  have  brought  many  changes.  All 
of  us  hope  that  the  war  will  be  over  and  Eng- 
land the  victor.  But  to  gain  that  victory  a 
rough  road  lies  ahead.  What  is  furnished 
through  this  bill  will  be,  I  hope,  more  imple- 
ments of  reconstruction  than  Instruments  of 
destruction.  We  must  be  ready  to  furnish 
each  as  are  needed.  Our  commitment  has 
been  made;  we  must  follow  through.  Such  Is 
the  sentiment  in  this  locality. 


The  Late  James  S.  Barron 
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EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    NORFOLK    VIR- 
GINIAN PILOT 


Mr.  DARDEN  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  short  time  ago  a  fine  citizen  of  Virginia 
passed  away.  Senator  James  S.  Barron, 
of  Norfolk,  rendered  over  many  years  dis- 
tinguished service  to  his  State  and  to  the 
community  in  which  he  lived. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  associated 
with  him  in  the  practice  of  law,  and  I 
desire  to  place  in  the  Record  a  tribute 
paid  him  by  the  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
Virginian  Pilot  on  January  14, 1941: 

JAMES  S.  BASEON 

Nearly  40  years  have  gone  by  since  James 
S.  Barron  came  to  Norfolk,  a  youngster  in 
his  twenties,  armed  with  an  academic  degree 
from  William  and  Mary  and  a  law  degree 
from  the  University  of  Virginia,  to  find  here 
the  larger  opportimity  that  seemed  lacking 
in  the  little  Northern  Neck  town  of  Warsaw, 
in  which  he  was  bom. 

Between  "Jim"  Barron  and  the  town  In 
which  he  elected  to  do  his  life  work  there 
was  a  kind  of  natural  affinity.  They  took  to 
each  other.  The  newcomer  from  Warsaw 
had  been  here  hardly  a  decade  when,  in 
1912,  he  was  elected  police  Justice.  By  that 
time  he  had  already  served  a  turn  on  the 
board  of  aldermen.  A  few  years  later  he  was 
the  city's  representative  in  the  State  senate. 
He  had  brought  with  him,  from  college  de- 
bater da3rs,  an  instinctive  interest  in  public 
affairs.  The  years  that  followed  were  to 
ripen  and  broaden  It  into  an  abiding  In- 
terest in  the  theories  and  structures  of  gov- 
ernment and  to  impel  him  to  bold  and  vig- 
orous action  In  many  a  good  political  flght. 

Here,  perhaps.  Is  the  key  to  the  career 
that  has  Just  been  closed  by  death.  "Judge" 
was  Mr.  Barron's  title  of  honor,  earned  by 
his  tour  of  duty  on  the  police  court  bench, 
but  he  will  be  longest  remembered  as  "Jim" 
Barron,  the  flrst-class  flghting  man  at  the  law 
and  in  politics — a  towering  giant  of  a  man, 
sprung  of  flghting  stock,  destined  by  his 
temperament  not  for  the  role  of  umpire,  but 
for  the  role  of  champion,  protagonist  and 
pleader.  If,  in  a  public  cause  that  seemed 
to  him  Just,  timid  allies  deserted  him.  he 
fought  on  alone.  The  religious  vendetta 
against  Al  Smith  In  1928  aroused  him  to  a 
fury  of  action.  And  when  the  leading  poli- 
ticians of  two  decades  ago  took  to  cover  to 
escape  the  perils  of  challenging  the  state- 
craft of  the  high-riding  prohibitionists,  he 
hired  a  hall  to  proclaim  his  own  personal  dis- 
trust of  the  whole  system  of  prohibition 
politics. 

The  flies  of  three  decades  preserve  the  story 
of  Jim  Barron's  battles  at  the  bar  and  in  the 
political  forum,  and  also  of  the  State  amateur 
golf  championships  that  he  wen  early  In  his 
devotion  to  a  sport  in  which  he  excelled  until 
his  strong  body  gave  way  to  the  onset  of 
his  flnal  Illness,  but  another  side  of  his  per- 
sonality remains  recorded  in  the  memory  of 
his  many  friends.  It  has  to  do  with  Jim 
Barron's  many  quiet  but  effective  services  to 


public  causes  In  Norfolk  and  Virginia  Beach: 
with  his  quick  sympathy  for  the  underdog 
and  his  unostentatious  charity:  with  his 
gusty  humor  and  his  gift  for  making  and 
holding  friends;  with  his  disdain  for  pre- 
tenders and  tub-thumpers  and  his  instinctive 
recognition  of  the  sincere  note  whether  It 
struck  in  private  or  in  public.  With  bis 
death  there  is  lost  to  the  community  one  of 
Its  strongly  individualized  personalities — a 
man  who  deeply  Impressed  the  life  of  his  day 
and  played  a  useful  and  honorable  role  in  It.- 


The  Location  of  Defense  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVn 


Monday,  February  3,  1941 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
months  a  group  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  War 
Department,  the  Navy  Department,  the 
Defense  Commission,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority,  and  all  other  depart- 
ments or  agencies  engaged  in  national 
defense,  the  advantages  of  the  Middle 
West  for  defense  industries  and  activ- 
ities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  all  of  our 
defense  activities  should  be  on  the  high- 
est possible  plane.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  suggest  that  any  particular  State  Is 
entitled  to  defense  Industries  projects, 
and  activities  as  a  matter  of  right.  All 
of  these  things  should  be  located  in  those 
places  that  are  best  for  the  entire  coun- 
try. Practically  no  defense  activities 
have  been  placed  in  the  Great  Plains 
States.  We  believe  that  this  territory 
offers  possibilities  that  other  States  do 
not,  that  the  failure  to  grant  considera- 
tion to  this  area  is  not  for  the  best  in- 
terest of  our  Republic. 

Here  are  some  of  our  reasons  for  that 
belief: 

First.  Throughout  the  Great  Plains 
States  there  is  an  abundance  of  inexpen- 
sive land  that  can  be  had  for  training 
posts,  artillery  ranges,  shell -loading 
plants,  and  other  activities  that  require 
considerable  space.  Much  of  this  land  is 
marginal  or  submarginal  in  type,  and  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  our  entire  economy  to 
have  it  retired  from  agricultural  uses. 

Second.  There  is  an  ample  supply  of 
labor  in  these  farm  States.  This  supply 
consists  of  men  and  women  willing  and 
anxious  to  work.  They  are  not  trouble- 
makers; they  are  cooperative  and  imbued 
with  the  highest  patriotic  motives.  Such 
a  labor  set-up  does  not  exist  In  every 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Third.  The  dislocations  and  hardth!ps 
that  will  come  when  defense  industries 
and  activities  stop  abruptly  can  be  more 
easily  reckoned  with  in  rural  areas  than 
In  areas  of  congestion,  high  rents,  and 
high  living  costs.     The  people  of   the 
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Great  Plains  States  are  willing  to  save, 
if  given  a  chance,  and  their  farms  and 
gardens  will  be  of  great  assistance  to 
them  when  this  defense  industry  abruptly 
stops. 

Fourth.  Those  In  charge  of  defense 
should  be  cognizant  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  central  part  of  the  United  States. 
Modern  transportation  makes  the  move- 
ment of  men  or  material  to  the  north  or 
south  border,  of  the  east  or  west  coast, 
possible  in  a  very  short  time.  The  pos- 
sibility of  vital  defense  activities  l)elng 
reached  and  destroyed  by  an  enemy,  If 
located  in  the  central  part  of  the  United 
States,  is  many  times  less  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  United  States. 

Fifth.  The  Great  Platais  States  offer  pos- 
sibilities in  aviation  unequaled  or  unex- 
celled any  place.  The  broad  level  prairie 
provides  ample  locatfcm  for  landing  fields. 
the  clear,  dry  atmosphere  is  free  from  fog. 
The  level  country  has  many  advantages 
for  flying  over  regions  with  mountain 
hazards.  Air  industries  located  in  this 
ideal  section  are  but  a  few  hours  from  the 
farthest  corners  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress»  I  urge  that  those  planning  for  our 
defense  turn  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
Great  Plains  States  in  promoting  the  best 
interests  of  our  national  defense. 


Wnfiaa  GUs  IIcA4m 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MALCOLM  C.  TARVER 

or  GKOKdA 

IN  IBS  HO08B  OP  RKPSESBNTATIVBB 


Monday,  February  3,  1941 


ABTICXX  FROM  THK   ATLANTA  OOM8TI- 
TUnON 


Mr.  TARVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
OKB.  I  Include  the  the  following  article 
from  the  Atlanta  Constitution  of  yester- 
day: 

[From  the  Atlanta  (Oa.)  Constitution  of 
February  2.  1M1| 

lIcAiXX}  Bout  NBA*  llAKIRTA  IN  WAB  DaTS — 

Familt    Flxdno    Bkfoxz    Tanks   Sought 

Bxruci  nc  Obosgia  Mansion 

Btfly  In  tbe  morning  of  October  31.  In  the 
war-troubled  year  of  1863.  a  Negro  slave 
named  Jim  raised  the  red  dust  of  the  Pow- 
der Springs  road  as  he  pounded  along  on  a 
fkqxared  mule  the  5  miles  to  Marietta. 

His  mission  was  urgent  and.  as  he  returned 
a  short  time  later,  there  sped  in  front  of  him 
the  fast-flying  buggy  of  Dr.  K.  J.  Setae.  The 
scattered  dwellers  along  the  road  Imew  some- 
thing was  wrong  and  that  somebody  was 
Blck.  but  they  didn't  know  who. 

They  asked,  though,  as  the  doctor  came 
back  an  hour  or  so  later,  his  horse  moving 
St  a  lelnirely  pace. 

"Who's  sick.  Doctor,"  they  called  to  him  as 
ks  came  along. 

'Tfotrndy."  he  answered.  "Nobody's  alek. 
Just  brought  another  little  Georgia  cracker 
Into  the  world.  To  a  family  named  Mc- 
Adoo — Tennessee  folks,  staying  down  at  the 


McDaniel  place.  lAgbt  have  him  in  a  uni- 
form scon.  Husky  fellow.  Weighed  9 
pounds." 

BOBN  XN   KAOISON 

William  Gibbs  McAdoo  was  born  In  a  fine 
old  ante  bellum  mansion  that  sat  on  a  bill 
In  a  grove  of  oaks  5  miles  south  of  Marietta, 
where  the  road  forlos  to  go  to  Powder  Springs 
and  Mackland.  It  was  built  by  Governor 
McDaniel,  and  It  was  Impressive  even  in  that 
day  of  great  homes. 

The  McAdoos  were  refugees  there — driven 
out  of  KnoBvllle  when  the  Yankees  took  that 
city.  They  headed  south,  to  Darlen,  but  when 
they  got  to  Cobb  County  they  stopped.  The 
climate  was  good;  they  had  visited  there;  old 
Joe  Johnston  was  battling  the  Yankees  back 
up  at  Dalton.  Maybe  here  was  a  safe  haven 
for  them,  they  thought. 

It  didn't  prove  to  be.  The  spring  campaign 
ot  1864  began  and  the  blue  tide  rolled  on 
down.  McAdoo's  father  himself  was  fighting. 
The  McAdoos.  when  the  baby,  WiUlam.  was 
6  months  old,  moved  on  to  BilUedgeville  ahead 
of  the  invaders,  and  war  rolled  over  the  home, 
where,  for  awhile,  they  had  Iseen  safe. 

The  house  in  which  he  was  born  Is  now 
a  crumbling  ruin.  In  danger  of  falling  in  upon 
the  heads  of  tlie  family  of  Ed  Ray,  tenant 
farmer,  who  lives  there  today.  One  of  its 
huge  chimneys  fell  the  other  night.  Its  bricks 
and  mortar  plunging  down  through  the  chim- 
ney well  and  tumbling  up  against  the  bed 
where  the  Rays  were  adeep.  The  great  oaks 
of  its  magnificent  grove  have  been  cut  down 
to  make  way  for  cotton  fields.  It  Is  a  picture 
of  stark  desolation  and  utter  ruin. 

VISITED  BIKTHPLACE 

McAdoo  Visited  it  when  Gone  With  the 
Wind's  premiere  was  held.  He  stopped  at 
Ftank  Brook's  filling  station  and  looked  at  It 
and  asked  about  what  happened  to  the  old 
trees  and  all.  Brooks  told  him  they  died  and 
fell  or  were  cut  down  to  make  room  for  cotton. 

McAdoo  went  up  the  hill  to  look  around. 
He  came  back  soon. 

"What  a  pity,"  he  said.  "It  had  a  pretty 
name  before  the  war.    It  was  called  Melora." 

That's   the   last  time  he  saw  It. 

Though  he  lived  In  Cobb  County  only  In 
babyhood  and  had  no  memories  of  his  stay 
there,  he  came  back  several  times  during  his 
lifetime.  Once  was  in  1924,  when  he  was 
seeking  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
President. 

He  made  a  speech  at  Marietta,  and  Judge 
Newt  A.  Morris,  who  headed  the  McAdoo 
Club,  had  a  surprise  for  him.  Judge  Morris 
brought  up  old  Jim.  the  former  slave,  who 
had  ridden  for  the  doctor,  and  he  had  the 
old  Negro  mammy  there  who  had  nursed 
McAdoo  in  his  babyhood.  They  had  their 
pictures  taken  together  on  the  steps  of  the 
old  home. 

Jim — known  as  Am  Democrat  aroimd 
Marietta — was  taken  to  New  York  by  the 
Georgia  delegaUon  to  the  1924  convention. 
He  wore  a  plug  hat  and  a  long-tailed  coat 
and  created  quite  a  stir. 

COLOBTUL   riGTTBa 

He  was  good  copy  for  the  newspapers.  He 
told  about  the  ride  for  the  doctor  and  about 
the  battle  of  Kolb's  farm,  which  Involved  the 
McAdoo  birthplace,  which  he  witnessed.  He 
could  always  think  of  something  to  say. 

"The  newspaper  boys  really  made  much 
of  Jim,"  Judge  Morris  recalls.  Once  they 
ordered  for  him  the  finest  dinner  they  could 
find  on  the  menu.  It  must  have  been  made 
up  of  all  the  rare  and  exotic  delicacies  they 
could  think  of.  It  cost  912,  I  know,  for 
they  very  thoughtfully  had  It  charged  to  my 
room. 

"But  Jim  was  worth  It.  He  was  a  colorful 
figure  and  he  did  McAdoo's  candidacy  a  lot 
at  good.  That  was  the  time,  jrou  remember, 
McAdoo  and  Al  Smith  deadlocked,  and,  after 
103  ballots,  we  had  to  select  Davis  as  a 
compromise  candidate." 


The  McAdoo  family  lived  at  Milledgevllte 
throughout  his  lx)yhood,  returning  to  Knox- 
ville  when  he  was  14.  where  his  father  taught 
English  In  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and 
where  McAdoo  himself  for  2  years  studied 
law. 

He  never  lived  again  in  Georgia,  but  his 
visits  here  were  frequent  and  Georgia  always 
vratched  his  career  with  the  interest  accorded 
the  achievements  of  a  native  son. 


This  It  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  BENJAMIN  JARREH 

'^  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  3, 1941 


COMPILATION    BY    FRED  C.   KNIGHT 


Mr.  JARRirrr.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Pred 
E.  Knight,  of  HIghspire.  Pa.,  has  com- 
piled some  very  important  quotations 
from  Thomas  Jefferson.  Mark  Twain. 
George  Washington,  and  Rev.  John 
Haynes  Holmes.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  every  Member  of  Congress 
should  read  this  before  voting  on  the 
lend-lease  bill.  I  therefore  ask  that  this 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"For  \XB  to  attempt  to  reform  all  Europe 
and  bring  them  back  to  principles  of  mortility, 
and  a  respect  for  the  equal  rights  of  nations, 
would  show  us  to  be  only  maniacs  at  another 
character." 

— Thomaa  Jegeraon, 

Europe's  fighting  never  ceases.  Their 
quarrels  are  never  settled,  and  for  us  to  be- 
come entangled  on  one  side,  to  pay  their 
bills  and  fight  their  battles,  endows  the  words 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  with  Importance  never 
before  appreciated. 

"There  has  never  been  a  Just  war  or  an 
honorable  one.  I  can  see  a  million  years 
ahead  and  this  rule  will  never  change.  The 
loud  little  handful  will  shout  for  war.  The 
pxilplt  will  object  at  first.  The  great,  Mg, 
dull  bulk  of  the  nation  will  rub  Its  sleepy 
eyes,  and  try  to  make  out  why  there  should 
be  a  war,  and  win  say:  'It  Is  unjust  and  dis- 
honorable, and  there  is  no  necessity  for  It.' 
Then  the  handful  will  shout  louder.  A  few 
fair  men  on  the  other  side  will  argue  and  rea- 
son against  war  and  at  first  will  have  a  hear- 
ing and  win  be  applauded;  but  It  will  not  last 
long;  those  others  will  outshout  them  and 
presently  the  antiwar  audiences  will  thin 
out  and  lose  popularity. 

"Before  long  you  will  see  this  curious 
thing:  The  speakers  stoned  from  the  plat- 
form, and  free  speech  strangled  by  hordes 
of  furlo\M  men.  who  In  their  hearts  ar«  still 
at  one  with  those  stoned  speakers — but  do 
not  dare  say  so.  And  now  the  whole  nation, 
pulpit  and  all  will  take  up  the  war  cry.  and 
mob  any  honest  man  who  ventures  to  open 
his  mouth:  and  presently  such  mouths  will 
cease  to  open." 

— Mark  Twain. 
"Against  the  Insidious  wiles  of  foreign  In- 
fiuence  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow 
citizens),  the  Jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought 
to  be  constantly  awake;  since  history  and  ex- 
perience prove  that  foreign  Influence  Is  one 
of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  republican  gov- 
ernment. But  that  jealousy,  to  be  useful, 
must  be  Impartial,  else  it  becomes  the  instru- 
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ment  of  the  very  Influence  to  be  avoided  in- 
stead of  a  defense  against  It.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  excessive 
dislike  for  another  cause  those  whom  they 
actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one  side,  and 
serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the  arts  of  in- 
fluence on  the  other.  Real  patriots,  who  may 
resist  the  Intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are  liable 
to  become  suspected  and  odious,  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  to  surrender  their  In- 
terests."— George  Washington  in  his  Farewell 
Address. 

"1  am  for  a  government  rigorously  frugal 
and  simple,  applying  all  the  possible  savings 
of  the  public  revenue  to  the  discharge  of  the 
national  debt,  and  not  for  a  multiplicatton  of 
officers  and  salaries  merely  to  make  partisans, 
and  for  Increasing  by  every  device  the  public 
debt  on  the  principle  of  Its  being  a  public 
blessing.  I  am  for  relying  for  Internal  de- 
fense on  our  militia  solely  till  actual  Invasion 
and  for  such  a  naval  force  only  as  may  protect 
our  coasts  and  harbors  from  such  depreda- 
tions as  we  have  experienced,  and  not  for  a 
standing  army  In  time  of  peace,  which  may 
overawe  the  public  sentiment;  nor  for  a  navy 
which,  by  its  own  expenses  and  the  eternal 
wars  In  which  It  will  implicate  us.  will  grind 
us  with  public  burdens  and  sink  us  under 
them.  I  am  for  free  commerce  with  all  na- 
tions, political  connections  with  none,  and 
little  or  no  diplomatic  establishment.  And  I 
am  not  for  linking  ourselves  by  new  treaties 
with  the  quarrels  of  Europe — entering  that 
field  of  slaughter  to  preserve  their  bal- 
ance. •  •  •  The  first  object  of  my  heart 
Is  my  own  country." 

— Thomas  Jefferson. 

"Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  Interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  rela- 
tion. •  ♦  •  Hence.  It  must  be  unwise  In 
us  to  Implicate  ourselves,  by  artificial  ties,  In 
the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of 
her  friendships  or  enmities. 

"Our  detached  and  distant  situation  Invites 
and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different  course. 
If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an  efficient 
government,  we  may  defy  material  Injury 
from  external  annoyance. 

"Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar 
a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  on 
foreign  ground?  Why.  by  Interweaving  our 
destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe, 
eptangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the 
tails  of  European  ambition,  rivalship.  Inter- 
est, humor,  or  caprice?" 

— George  Washington. 

"There  are  two  lines  of  action  before  us  at 
this  moment.  We  miy  go  into  the  war  or  we 
may  stay  out  of  the  war.  The  half-way  or 
three-quarters  business  of  pretending  to  stay 
out,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  all  possi- 
ble aid  to  Britain  'short  of  war,'  Is  absolutely 
Impracticable.  It  is  the  'easy  descent'  that 
leads  inch  by  inch  into  the  'Avernus'  of  arms 
and  death.  In  the  end  it  must  be  the  one 
thing  or  the  other— the  dire  and  drastic 
alternative  of  war  or  peace. 

"If  we  go  into  the  war,  let  it  be  understood 
what  we  are  doing — that  we  are  adding  our- 
selves, our  beloved  country  of  America  to  the 
sum  total  of  the  world's  ruin.  And  what  will 
so  surely  guarantee  the  continuance  of  the 
•  struggle  to  the  last  bitter  end  of  attrition 
and  exhaustion  as  our  entrance  into  its  tur- 
moil? What  we  will  do  will  be  to  extend  the 
area  of  the  war,  prolong  its  dviration,  magnify 
Its  horror. 

"If   you   like   this  prospect,   go   ahead.    I 

don't  like  it;  and  therefore  to  save  America, 

to  say  nothing  of  the  world,  I  would  struggle 

to  the  end  to  keep  this  country  out  of  war." 

— Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes. 

(The  Community  Chvirch,  New  York.) 

In  this  fight  against  aggressors  let  us  not, 
ourselves,  become  aggressors.  And  in  our  aim 
to  save  democracy,  who  Is  a  democracy  be- 
sides ourselves?  Let  tis  not.  In  the  course  of 
battle,  destroy  the  very  thing  we  are  fighting 
to  preserve. 


In  warning  against  appeasement  let  us  be 
careful  that  by  our  very  act  we  are  not  the 
first  to  appease. 

While  we  are  so  carefully  guarding  against 
the  subversive  activities  of  one  side,  let  us 
also,  as  Washington  warns,  be  on  guard 
against  the  undermining  and  destructive  In- 
fluence of  the  other.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  we  are  Americans. 


H.  R.  970  and  H.  R.  971 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  A.  GAVAGAN 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  3.  1941 


Mr.  GAVAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladles 
and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  I  introduced 
on  January  3  last,  the  opening  day  of 
this  seventy-seventh  session  of  Congress, 
two  bills.  H.  R.  971  and  H.  R.  970. 

H.  R.  971  is  the  antilynching  bill  passed 
by  this  House  in  two  previous  Congresses, 
only  to  die  in  the  other  body  on  both 
occasions. 

H.  R.  970  seeks  to  prevent  the  disfran- 
chisement of  voters  in  the  several  States 
through  the  media  of  poll-tax  legislation. 
The  bill  makes  unlawful  all  requirements 
for  the  payment  of  poll  taxes  tis  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  voting  in  an  election 
for  a  President,  Vice  President.  Presiden- 
tial elector.  Senator,  or  Representative 
of  the  Congress  Of  the  United  States. 

Both  these  bills  seek  to  remove  what  I 
believe  to  be  serious  impedimenta  to  the 
full  realization  of  democracy  in  these 
United  States.  It  is  true  wisdom  to  see 
the  "beam  in  your  own  eye"  before  seeing 
the  "mote  in  the  eye  of  your  brother." 
It  is  hypocritical  for  us  to  proclaim  de- 
mocracy to  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
practice  its  abuse  in  our  own  fair  land. 
Candor  and  simple  truth  should  compel 
us  to  strive  to  practice  democracy  here 
at  home  by  passing  both  of  these  bills  at 
this  session  of  Congress. 

Newspapers  and  editors  throughout 
the  land  recognize  that  we  should  do 
something  to  pass  this  type  of  legislation. 
One  of  these  papers,  the  Star  and  Am- 
sterdam News,  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district  recently  printed  an  edito- 
rial hereon.  The  logic  and  analysis  of 
the  writer  of  this  editorial  is  so  keen  and 
logical  that  I  respectfully  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  this  honor- 
able body.  The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
[From  the  Star  and  Amsterdam  News  of 
January  25,  1941) 
let's  pass  these  Bn.LS 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  wlU  not 
become  so  engrossed  in  the  Issues  connected 
with  national  defense  that  It  will  forget  en- 
tirely our  Internal  problems,  which.  In  them- 
selves, are  vital  to  our  safety  and  security. 

Last  week  Congressman  Joseph  A.  Gavaoah 
Introduced  two  bills,  one  aimed  at  mob  vio- 
lence and  the  other  at  the  evils  of  poll  tax. 
Both  bills.  If  passed  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, will  be  of  primary  benefit  to  the  Negro, 
although  thousands  of  white  persons  will 
gain  iffotectlon  also. 


Under  the  antUynchlng  bill.  fir.  Gavaoan 

ts  asking  Congress  to  make  It  a  felony  for  a 
person  to  participate  In  the  lynching  of 
another,  and  provides  that  upon  convlctlcn. 
a  fine  of  $5,000  or  a  sentence  of  5  years,  or 
both,  shall  be  imposed.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  poll  tax  bill,  it  will  be  unlawful  to  require 
payment  of  poU  tax  In  order  to  vote  in  any 
election  for  a  President.  Vice  President, 
Presidential  elector.  Senator,  or  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Violation  of 
this  law  by  anyone,  whether  or  not  he  ts  act- 
ing under  the  authority  of  a  State  law  or  a 
subdivision,  will  result  in  a  fine  of  $1,000  or 
a  prison  sentence  of  1  year. 

Both  these  measures  strike  hard  at  two  <tf 
the  worst  evils  now  existing  on  our  domestic 
front.  While  lynchlngs  have  decreased  con- 
siderably during  the  past  few  years,  they  still 
occur,  either  openly  or  In  the  form  of  "killed 
by  persons  unknown."  Whites  as  well  as 
blacks  are  victims  of  this  lawless  practice 
and  policy  of  southern  hlgots. 

Before  there  can  be  any  true  realization  of 
the  American  way  of  life  as  envisioned  by  the 
founding  fathers  of  this  country,  every  citi- 
zen must  be  given  the  right  to  express  him- 
self in  the  various  elections  of  public  officials. 
As  long  as  the  poll-tax  system  is  operative  in 
any  section  of  this  country  such  freedom  can 
never  be. 

The  Star  and  Amsterdam  News  stands 
solidly  behind  Congressman  Oavaoan  in  his 
fight  for  the  antilynching  bill  and  for  the 
bill  to  destroy  the  poll-tax  system.  We  call 
President  Roosevelt  to  throw  the  weight  of 
his  influence  behind  the  bill,  and  finally,  we 
most  fervently  urge  voters  throughout  tha 
Nation  to  flood  their  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors with  appeals  to  push  both  bills.  They 
must  be  passed. 


Protest    of    the    United    Iritb-American 
Sodetiet  Afaintt  H.  R.  1776 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVXS 


Monday.  February  3.  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  IRISH- 
AMERICAN  SOCIETIES  OF  NEW  YOElK 
CITY 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution 
passed  by  the  United  Irish-American  So- 
cieties of  New  York  City.  N.  Y.,  In  protest 
against  the  bill  H.  R.  17"^.  known  as  the 
lend-lease  give-away  bUl: 

The  Untted  iRisH-AMzaicAif 

Bocirms  of  New  Yobx, 

New  York,  S.  T. 
Hon.  Mabtw  L.  Sweenet. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  :  These  resolutions  were 
adopt«d  unanimously  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  United  Irish-American  Societies  of 
New  York  at  Eighty-sixth  Street  Garden.  160 
East  Eighty-sixth  Street,  New  York,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  January  22,  1941 : 

"Resolved,  That  we,  delegates  to  the  United 
Irish-American  Societies  of  New  York,  be- 
lieving that  the  preservation  of  liberty  and 
peace  in  this  country  should  be  the  chief  con- 
cern of  all  its  citizens,  and  knowing  that  a 
people's  freedom  can   b«  lost  IX   It  1$  not 
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guarded  vigilantly,  appeal  to  the  Members  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
aentatlves  to  conserve  American  resources, 
Including  war  materials,  for  national  defenae; 
and  we  request  our  Representatives  in  Con- 
greaa  to  oppose  the  enactment  of  the  provi- 
alons  >n  tbe  lend-lease  bill  which  would 
endanger  popular  liberty  here  by  establishing 
a  dicutorship.  would  expose  the  United 
States  to  the  danger  of  involvement  in  tbe 
■elfish  quarrels  of  Old  World  powers,  and 
would  compel  American  taxpayers,  already 
overburdened,  to  pay  a  large  part  of  tlie  ex- 
penses of  a  foreign  nation  s  war,  which  that 
nation  la  waging  for  the  materialistic  pxirpose 
at  holding  intact  en  empire  that  has  been 
Imllt  up  by  centuries  of  agg^resslon  and  con- 
quest. 

"Reiolved,  That  we  direct  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  efforts  which  are  being  made 
by  a  mixed  group  of  pseudo-American  and 
visiting  foreign  propagandists  to  subvert 
American  independence  and  change  the  form 
of  government  of  the  United  States  by  ad- 
▼ocating  a  political  iinion  of  this  Republic 
with  the  British  Empire,  not  for  the  good 
of  this  country,  but  to  make  It  a  partner 
of  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  em- 
pire and  helping  it  to  dominate  the  world. 
We  recommend  that  the  background,  affilia- 
tions, and  sources  of  income  of  the  leaders 
of  this  aubverslve  Union  Now  group  be  In- 
Teatigated  in  the  Interest  of  American  secur- 
ity and  Independence. 

"Resolved.  That  we  denounce  as  fallacious 
and  misleading  the  alleged  poll  recently 
made  public  by  Dr.  Gallup  relative  to  the 
Irish  territory  which  Britain  has  been  trying 
to  force  Ireland  to  turn  over  to  her  for  war 
bases.  We  brand  this  poll  as  imworthy  of 
credence.  Not  one  member  of  all  the  organ- 
isations affiliated  with  the  United  Irish- 
American  Societies  of  New  York  was  queried 
by  Dr.  Gallup  on  this  matter,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  his  figures  intended  to  prove 
that  Americana  who  are  not  of  Irish  blood 
favor  the  surrender  of  Irish  harbors  and  air- 
ports to  Britain  are  also  Inaccurate  and 
biased,  because  liberty-loving  Americans, 
whoae  ancestors  fought  from  1861  to  1865  to 
pNMfTe  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
-Spited  States  would  not  be  likely  to  Join 
In  an  attempt  to  coerce  the  people  of  Ire- 
land Into  surrendering  not  only  their  terri- 
tory but  also  their  neutrality  to  a  belliger- 
ent nation  for  war  p\irposes.  We  reiterate 
our  approval  of  the  decision  of  the  Irish 
people  to  remain  neutral,  as  It  is  only  by  the 
observance  of  strict  neutrality  they  can  save 
themselves  and  their  country  from  the  hor- 
rors and  devastation  of  modern  warfare." 

James  Rdot, 
/Dr  the  Committee  on  Seaolutiona. 


TW  Best  Way  To  Preterre  tbe  Larfett 
Stand  of  Hardwood  Timber  East  of  tbe 
Rocky  Momtains  Is  To  Save  tbe  Por- 
copiae  Monataiiu 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or  mCHIGAN 
Of  IBS  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESENTATIVE8 


Monday,  February  3.  1941 


ARTICUS  BY  ELMSS  B.  BOYD 


Mr.  HOOK.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  txtmi  my  remarks  in  the  Rtcoao,  I 


Include  the  following  article  by  Elmer  H. 
Boyd: 

8AVI  THE  PORCUPINES 

(By  Elmer  H.  Boyd) 

Several  articles  have  appeared  In  the  Iron- 
wocd  Dally  Globe  lately  imder  this  heading, 
and,  as  I  sit  in  my  home  this  Sunday  after- 
noon, pondering  over  the  question,  "How  is 
it  to  be  accomplished?"  my  thoughts  revert 
back  to  '36,  "37,  and  "38,  when  the  Ontona- 
gon Sportsmen's  Club  took  up  the  question, 
"Save  the  porcupines"  and  gave  Congress- 
man Hook  an  all-out-aid  support  to  his  bill, 
then  known  as  No.  9975,  asking  for  a  $10,- 
000.000  appropriation  from  Congress  to  be 
used  In  purchase  of  lands  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Ottawa  National  Forest. 

Hundreds  of  letters  were  written,  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  by  practically  all  the 
county  boards  of  supervisors,  civic  associa- 
tions. Rotary  Clubs,  Michigan  Department 
of  Conservation,  Upper  Peninsula  Decelop- 
ment  Bureau,  sportsmen's  clubs,  and  other 
organizations,  as  well  as  private  citizens  In- 
terested in  this  subject. 

We  must  now  think  of  the  slogan  "Save 
the  Porcupines"  In  other  terms  than  those 
of  scenic,  tourist,  and  public  interests.  We 
must  think  of  them  and  their  vast  stands 
of  timber  as  being  used  in  the  defense  pro- 
gram. They  would  fit  into  this  program  in 
many  ways,  such  as  a  large  training  camp 
might  be  built,  housing  from  one  to  two 
thousand  men,  out  of  which  might  spring  a 
program  of  training  embracing  skiing  units, 
road-building  units,  logging  units,  flre- 
flghtlng  units,  engineering  units,  signal 
corps  iinlts,  and  many  others  so  essential  to 
a  well-rounded-out   program   of   training. 

There  are  several  areas  in  the  Middle  West 
adapted  to  training  of  soldiers  In  various 
phases  of  warfare,  but  only  In  one  which 
these  various  phases  could  be  combined  into 
a  mammoth  plan  of  training  and  that  area 
Is  the  porcupines. 

Within  this  area  comprising  thousands  of 
acreage  of  the  last  stand  of  virgin  timber  In 
the  Middle  West  can  now  be  heard  the  ring 
of  the  lvtmberman'8  ax  and  the  cry  of 
"Timber!"  as  the  mighty  giants  of  the  forest 
fall  to  be  transported  by  trucks  to  the  ever- 
awaiting  hungry  sawmills  and  paper  mills, 
there  to  be  manufactured  into  wood  products 
to  supply  the  consumers   demands. 

Countless  numbers  of  letters  have  been 
written,  articles  published  In  papers  and 
magazines,  and  radio  talks  have  been  given 
appealing  to  the  public  to  do  something  about 
"selective  logging"  before  our  timber  Is  ex- 
ha\isted,  but  the  slaughter  of  timber  still 
goes  on,  leaving  the  woods  a  mass  of  brush 
and  debris. 

These  logged  areas  are  fire  hazards  of  the 
worst  kind.  Forest  fires  start,  and  if  not 
quickly  controlled,  they  spread  over  miles  of 
territory.  The  wreckage  to  these  areas  is  com- 
plete even  to  the  top  soil,  which  is  burned 
away  and  the  land  left  worthless  for  years. 

My  thoughts  travel  backward  to  the  years 
1910,  1905,  1900.  and,  yes.  back  to  1895.  bring- 
ing memories  of  the  many  enjojrable  trips 
Into  all  parts  of  the  "Porkles."  of  the  many 
fishing  trips  to  the  upper  waters  of  Iron 
River,  Union  Bay.  Big  and  Little  Carp  Rivers. 
Little  Carp  Lake,  Bass  and  Clark  Lake,  and 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Presque  Isle  River 
and  the  Big  Union  Spring;  of  the  many  hunt- 
ing trips  for  partridge  and  deer  in  the  fall; 
the  happy  days  spent  with  the  members  of 
the  Eagle  Eye  Hunting  Club  (many  of  whom 
have  now  gone  to  their  last  reward),  camp- 
ing for  weeks  at  Cayxiga  Point;  V  the  many 
trips  over  old  Indian  trails,  and  the  Nonesuch 
Bessemer  road;  of  listening  to  tales  of  the 
early  days  from  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Ontonagon  Tribe  of  Indians  of  their  happy 
days  during  the  summer  and  many  hard 
cold  days  dtiring  the  winter  spent  In  the 
"Porkles"  In  search  of  fish  or  game. 

And  then  I  try  to  look  into  the  future,  and 
my  thoughts  reveal  a  dark  picture  ot  death 


and  destruction,  of  the  timber  gone,  forest 
fires  burning,  leaving  a  rough,  rocky  area  of 
miles  and  miles,  of  death  to  young  trees  and 
game  animals,  the  creeks  dried  up  so  fish 
cannot  live  in  them,  and  the  slow  starving  to 
death  of  these  inhabitants  of  the  forests. 
And  then  I  wonder  what  about  the  toiuists, 
those  who  visit  the  mountains  9  months  out 
of  the  year,  of  the  friendly  men  and  women 
and  children  you  meet  on  the  trail  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Clouds,  the  many  who  visit  the 
mountains  in  the  fall  to  see  the  autumn 
hues  of  the  various  species  of  timber. 

These  are  city  folks  mostly  and  they  come 
year  after  year  to  enjoy  these  mountains, 
meet  old  friends,  and  make  new  ones. 

And  now  other  thoughts  come  to  me,  of 
the  C.  C.  C.  camps  and  the  good  work  ac- 
complished by  this  organization  in  reclaim- 
ing waste  lands  at  a  large  governmental 
expense.  According  to  the  best  information 
available  the  young  trees  planted  by  these 
youths  will  take  60  to  75  years  of  growth 
before  they  are  ready  for  the  market  and 
the  cost  of  growing  them  goes  on  steadily 
day  by  day.  Just  what  the  final  cost  of  grow- 
ing these  young  trees  up  to  a  marketable  size 
Is  hard  to  determine,  but  In  the  Porcupine 
Mountain  area  we  now  have  a  virgin  stand 
of  timber  which  can  be  purchased  by  the 
Government,  logged  on  a  selective  logging 
basis  in  the  proper  proportion  to  pay  the 
township  in  which  It  Is  located  a  revenue 
equal  to  the  amount  of  taxes  now  being  paid 
by  Its  present  owners. 

Therefore,  it  Is  just  Impossible  for  me  to 
see  the  present  policy  of  removing  the  pres- 
ent stand  of  timber  from  the  Porkles,  the 
Government  then  buying  the  land  and  re- 
stocking it  with  young  trees. 

In  this  article  I  have  tried  to  give  the 
public  my  version  of  why  you  should  get 
back  of  the  movement  to  "save  the  Porcu- 
pines" and  push  and  push  until  It  Is  finally 
accomplished. 


Ignoring  tbe  Past 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
•  '    or 

HON.  JACK  NICHOLS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  3.  1941 


EDITORIAL     FROM      THE     WASHINGTON 
SUNDAY  STAR   OP  FEBRUARY  2,   1941 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Star  of  Sunday,  February  2, 
entitled  "Ignoring  the  Past,"  which  is  a 
discussion  of  the  minority  report  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
H.  R.  1776: 

IGNOaiNG  THI  PAST 

The  minority  report  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  strongly  suggests  that  the 
significant  lesson  of  past  failures  to  abate  the 
menace  of  totalitarianism  has  been  lost  on 
the  subscribing  members. 

Armies  of  the  aggressor  states  stand  astride 
virtually  all  of  Europe  today  because  the 
relatively  free  nations  which  opposed  them 
failed  and  refused  to  unify  and  coordinate 
their  powers  of  resistance.  Even  after  the 
reduction  In  detaU  of  the  outposts  of  the 
nations  marked  for  destruction,  the  menaced 
survivors,  deluded  by  false  fears  and  false 
hopes,  would  not  present  a  common  front. 
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Belgium  and  Holland,  for  example,  refused  to 
discuss  joint  defense  plans  with  the  French 
and  the  British,  preferring  the  Illusive  shelter 
of  a  neutrality  which  they  knew  would  be 
violated  whenever  tbe  Nazis  decided  to  strike 
westward. 

This  fundamental  of  Nazi  strategy — the 
detailed  conquest  of  Its  victims  before  they 
can  unite  effectively  In  defense — applies  as 
well  to  a  program  of  world  domination  as  to 
the  conquest  of  Etirope  alone,  and  if  we  per- 
mit the  defeat  of  Britain  without  making 
every  effort  to  coordinate  our  defense  facili- 
ties with  those  of  the  British,  we  will  be  guilty 
of  the  same  mistake  which  the  other  defeated 
nations  have  made. 

Yet  It  Is  precisely  this  mistake  which  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee  are  ask- 
ing the  United  States  to  make.  By  their 
own  statement,  they  favor  all  aid  to  Britain 
short  of  war  and  short  of  sacrificing  our  own 
defense  and  our  own  freedom,  but  in  their 
enumeration  of  the  specific  ways  in  which 
they  would  aid  the  British  they  lay  down 
a  program  of  half  measures  which,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  would  be  tantamount  to  re- 
fusing any  assistance.  In  effect,  they  recog- 
nize the  importance  to  us  of  a  British  victory 
by  advocating  aid  to  Britain,  but  they  are 
not  willing  to  sanction  that  degree  of  as- 
sistance which.  In  the  judgment  of  our  own 
military  experts,  is  essential  to  prevent  a 
Nazi  victory 

For  essential  purposes,  the  minority  mem- 
bers take  their  stand  against  the  lease-lend 
bill  on  the  proposition  that  under  the  bill 
we  surrender  our  democratic  way  of  life  now 
for  fear  of  a  future  threat  to  our  democratic 
way  of  life.  The  oldest  and  last  constitu- 
tional democracy  surrenders  its  freedom  under 
the  pretext  of  avoiding  war.  with  the  prob- 
able result  that  the  newest  dictatorship  will 
aoon  go  to  war. 

This  position  Is  fundamentally  unsound 
because  it  assumes  that  the  threat  to  oiur 
security  is  a  future  threat.  Those  who  sub- 
scribe to  It  Ignore  all  of  the  evidence  which 
shows  that  the  threat  Is  immediate  and  real, 
and,  therefore,  they  fall  Into  the  grievous 
error  of  believing  that  It  Is  both  wise  and 
relatively  safe  for  us  to  permit  a  potential 
ally  to  be  defeated  for  lack  of  effective  assist- 
ance, hoping  that  we  will  not  be  the  next 
victim  of  aggression.  The  vanquished  de- 
mocracies of  Europe,  imbued  with  the  same 
false  hope,  similarly  refused  to  stand  to- 
gether in  time  to  beat  off  attack,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  the  minority  report  Is 
correct  in  describing  the  United  States  as  the 
last  constitutional  democracy. 


Central  Valley  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  c.u.iroHNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  February  3.  1941 


RESOLUTION   OF   THE   CALIFORNIA   LEG- 
ISLATURE 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  glad  indeed  to  include  with 
my  remarks  the  following  very  important 
resolution  recently  introduced  in  the  Cal- 
ifornia Legislature: 

Whereas  the  Central  Valley  project  of  Cali- 
fornia now  under  construction  by  the  Fed- 


eral Government  will  afford  In  a  major  degree 
a  solution  to  the  multiplying  water  problems 
of  California  by  improving  navigation  on  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers,  by  con- 
trol of  floods,  by  salinity  control,  and  by  mak- 
ing available  for  irrigation,  domestic  and  In- 
dustrial uses  ample  supplemental  water  sup- 
plies for  many  areas  In  dire  need  thereof;  and 

Whereas  said  project  when  completed  and 
in  operation  will  also  be  capable  of  the  eco- 
nomic production  of  electric  energy  in  large 
quantities;  and 

Whereas  under  the  present  construction 
program  it  is  not  contemplated, that  the  proj- 
ect wlU  be  ready  for  operation  prior  to  1945; 
and 

Whereas  the  national -defense  program  de- 
mands and  requires  an  ample  supply  of  elec- 
tric energy  largely  In  excess  of  present  plant 
capacities  In  northern  California:  and 

Whereas,  by  increasing  the  rate  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Central  Valley  project,  the  neces- 
sity for  such  additional  supplies  of  electric 
energy  In  aid  of  the  national  emergency  can 
be  met  and  supplied  by  said  project;  and 

Whereas,  unless  additional  appropriations 
for  purposes  of  advancing  the  time  for  com- 
pletion of  said  project  are  made  immediately 
available  the  necessary  increase  of  electric 
energy  may  be  supplied  by  the  construction 
by  private  enterprise  of  additional  power- 
plant  capacity  which  would  seriously  inter- 
fere with  and  hamper  the  absorption  of  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  power,  and  Interfere  with 
and  delay  the  return  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  of  funds  expended  for  construction 
of  said  project;  and 

Whereas  the  avallabUlty  of  adequate  funds 
to  complete  construction  of  said  project 
earlier  than  now  contemplated  would  afford 
widespread  benefits  to  people  of  the  State  of 
California  and  to  the  Nation  at  large  and 
would  materially  advance  the  national-de- 
fense program:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  California,  jointly,  that  the  State  of 
California,  through  its  legislature,  recom- 
mends to  the  Presdent  and  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  that  In  order  to  afford 
solution  to  the  many  pressing  water  prob- 
lems of  California,  and  to  aid  the  national 
defense,  adequate  and  immediate  provision 
be  made  by  the  Congress  for  continued  and 
enlarged  appropriations  to  enable  greater 
speed  In  completion  of  the  Central  Valley 
project;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor  Is  requested 
to  transmit  copies  of  the  resolution  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Represenutlves.  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  California  In 
the  Congfess. 


Brititb  Influence  on  American  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  n>AHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  3,  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  BALTIMORE  SUN 


Mr.  WHl'lE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  criti- 
cal hour  when  Congress  is  considering 
one  of  the  gravest  problems  ever  faced  by 
our  Nation — a  problem  fraught  with  un- 
foreseen consequences  to  the  stability  oX 


our  Government — the  safety  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  the  welfare  of  our  country.  It 
is  with  deep  concern  that  I  find  the  head 
of  the  British  Foreign  Office— now  desig- 
nated as  the  British  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States — Lord  Halifax  is  here  In 
the  Nation's  Capital  dealing  with  the  key 
men  of  Congress  entrusted  with  the  legis- 
lation to  fix  our  Government's  course  in 
establishing  our  relations  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  European  countries.  Relations 
that  win  afifect  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  generations  to  come.  That 
you,  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
people  of  this  country  may  be  informed 
of  this  serious  situation  I  insert  heiewith 
in  the  Record  an  account  appearing  in 
February  2  issue  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  February  9, 
1941] 

Halitax  Makes  PtraTHEK  Check  on  Aid  Bnx-^ 
BarnsH  Ambassador,  on  Second  Visrr  to 
CAPrroL  DtscussKs  House  Action — Bloom 
AssTTRCs  Him  Final  Votk  Will  Bs  Takkit 
BT  End  or  Next  Wcnc 

(By  C.  P.  Truaaell) 

Wasrington.  February  1. — Vlacoiwt  Hall- 
fax,  the  newly  arrived  British  Ambassador, 
today  made  a  second  visit  to  the  Capitol, 
this  time  to  become  acquainted  first-hand 
with  what  he  described  as  the  "timetable* 
for  House  action  on  H.  R.  1776.  the  bill  car- 
rying the  lease-lend  program  for  aid  to 
England. 

As  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  yes- 
terday, when  he  talked  with  Senator  Ocokcb, 
of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  he  received  further  en- 
couragement. 

Today  he  was  advised  by  Representative 
Bloom,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  Houae 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  that  House  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation  was  considered  assured 
and  that  a  final  vote  would  be  taken  by  the 
end  of  next  week. 

errs  COPT  or  testimont 

Before  completing  his  rather  brief  confer- 
ence with  Mr.  Bloom,  Lord  Halifax  was  pre- 
sented with  a  copy  of  the  testimony  uken 
during  the  10  days  of  hearings  held  recently 
by  the  Foreign  Affairs  body. 

This  record,  now  a  public  document,  con- 
tained the  statements  and  cross-questioning 
of  Cabinet  officers;  William  C.  Bullitt,  for- 
mer American  Ambassador  to  France;  Wil- 
liam S.  Knudsen,  Codirector  General  of  the 
Office  for  Production  for  National  Defense; 
and  other  witnesses  who  sponsored  the  leg- 
islation. 

It  contained,  too.  the  opposing  testimony 
given  by  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  retiring  Am- 
bassador to  London:  Col.  Charles  A.  Lind- 
bergh; William  R.  Castle,  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State;  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson;  and 
spokesmen  for  organized  groups. 
amcENT  ON  coNrEaiwcE 

Upon  leaving  to  return  to  the  Embassy, 
Lord  Halifax  said  little  of  what  bad  been 
discussed. 

He  did  observe,  though.  In  answer  to  ques- 
tions, that  the  report  that  H.  M.  8.  George  V — 
the  battleship  which  brought  him  to  the 
United  SUtes— was  to  be  Uken  by  this  Gov- 
ernment in  exchange  for  20  destroyers  waa 
"one  of  the  wildest  of  a  good  many  wild  Ideas 
I  have  heard." 

The  House  timetable  for  H  R.  1776.  as  out- 
lined to  Lord  Halifax  by  the  Foreign  Affaire 
Committee  chairman,  was  that  which  was 
established  yesterday  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. It  calls  for  8  fuU  days  of  general  de- 
bate— Monday.  Tuesday,  and  Wedneiday— 
with  the  struggle  over  amendments  begixming 
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CB  TbuTMlar  Thia  flfht  U  0xpMt«d  to  nin 
■t  IcMt  2  tuyi,  poMibly  toto  8«turd«)r, 

r«w,  tf  «ar.  morf  •numdiM&u  wtll  get 
loto  tiM  MWMiiri  Mr,  Bux>M  predicted,  aiid 
IM  roHnl  «niM«ne«  that  th«  lUpubltesn- 
mammrtd  plan  U)  convert  th«  leaaa-tciul 
■N^MB  into  one  of  ISMOMOXWO  of  atralfht* 
out  credit*  (or  0nt«in  would  be  detested 
tfMMtelj. 

frsm  or  MVTiiM 

■•  latMMfMOi  LOfii  MAllteS  «•  tb$  MHWt 

jwfartMl  of  imMi  tmd»  §n  tht  memmtt. 

n»  m0ij  VM  MMTtod  to  tM  tlMt  tlM  MOit 

fllflt  «f  flMde  WM  •  eontlntMition  of  tlio 
■anPlf  0^  ammunition  and  m«t«nala;  ttMi 
WhMm  mm  fatttnf  what  abe  neadod  now 
km  MMI  he  taawed  th«t  ttM  flow  oT  akl 
«M»M  feaop  tip  ao  ttet  attuAtiona  oottkl  fM 
»0e  "irlMtofar  iMpponed/' 

PMMlMif  waipt  of  aueb  MaurancM.  Mr. 
■bOOM  potolMl  out  M  IM  diaeuaaed  lUa  talk 
mvth  tlM  AmlNMMMlor  th«  ettuation  waa 
•ooMvtwt  Mka  that  (Mad  hj  a  group  of  per» 
aona  ablpwrecked  and  atranded  on  a  raft. 
If  tb«  water  and  food  supply  waa  limited, 
be  obeerved.  It  would  have  to  be  rationed 
ao  long  a«  rescue  remained  a  DUtter  of  un- 
certainty. So  It  was,  he  said,  with  Britain's 
situation. 

Hence,  he  emphasized,  the  time  element, 
as  it  cancerned  final  enactment  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation,  was  vital. 


Oppoiitlon  to  tlie  Misnamed  Lend-Lease 
BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  UISSOXTRI 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  3,  1941 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  PEOPLE  TO  WRITE 
THEIR  REPRESENTATIVES  AND  SENA- 
•TORB 


Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
particular  attention  to  the  tremendous 
Importance  of  Increased  public  interest 
to  the  misnamed  lend-let.se  bill  (H.  R. 
1776)  before  this  House.  Under  the  pre- 
tense of  aid  to  Britain,  the  administra- 
tion has  at  long  last  brought  forih  the 
dictatorship  attempt  which  so  many  pa- 
triotic Americans  have  feared  and 
prophesied.  Surely  the  people  now  will 
believe  and,  before  It  is  too  late,  rise  in 
Indignation  and  demand  of  their  rep- 
resentatives in  the  House  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  vote  against  this  bill.  The  people 
should  know,  even  at  this  late  hour,  that 
a  letter  to  their  Senators  would  help 
save  democracy  without  defeating  proper 
aid  to  Great  Britain. 

To  make  my  position  very  clear  to  the 
people  of  the  Twelfth  Missouri  District, 
in  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  County,  I  made 
the  following  statement  to  the  St.  Louis 
newspapers  for  publication  yesterday, 
Sunday,  February  2: 


■vbjsct:  orroKTwrn  to  io^allsd  LSMD-UAaa 

SILL 

The  8t.  Loula  ncwepapera  of  last  Wedneaday, 
January  39,  carried  a  brief  statement  of  mjr 
oppoaitlon  to  the  mlanamad  Iend«leaae  bill 
now  before  Oonfreae,  Th«  meaatire  la  para- 
doxically known  aa  M  11  1770.  In  explanation 
of  my  previotM  etatement  of  oppoettlon,  I  fttb> 
mit  the  foltowinf  argttaient: 

The  first  oMtgation  of  a  Member  of  CongraM 
la  to  live  tip  to  bia  oatti  to  etipport  the  Con- 
•tittttion  without  "mantal  reaertatlon  or  ptif- 
poae  af  avaaton  wliataoavar,"  Tba  saaond  ob« 
llfation  la  to  lite  ttp  to  hla  promiaai  mada  to 
bla  eooatMtMMy  prior  to  tti#  ataatlon, 

I  propoaa  to  live  up  to  both  of  tbaaa  oMlfa- 
tlona,  banea,  I  oppose  this  bill, 

Dtuinf  the  paat  3  weeks  my  oHkt  baa  been 
baelafad  with  letters,  u«efframa  and  poet  cards 
implorlnf  me  to  vote  to  keep  thia  country  out 
of  war,  I  welcome  these  expreasiona  from  the 
folka  back  home.  Many  letters  hnve  been 
specific  in  their  demands.  Others  have  ex- 
pressed sentiments  that  unmistakably  reflect 
the  overwhelming  desires  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  living  in  the  twelfth  dlstrtct.  This  I 
know:  My  constituents  are  men  and  women 
of  peace.  Some  letters — not  quite  18  per- 
cent— have  urged  support  of  H.  R.  1776.  From 
all  the  information  at  hand,  I  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  my  constituents,  while 
willing  to  extend  aid  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
other  democracies  now  at  war.  are  determined 
that  this  aid  should  be  rendered  upon  a  basis 
commensurate  with  the  situation  as  It  now  Is. 
and  within  the  limits  of  constitutional  au- 
thority 

This  bill  forsekes  our  own  people  by  an 
abdication  of  their  congressional  power. 
This  bill  gives  the  President  carte  blanche 
authority  of  the  Public  Treasury.  This  bill 
sets  up  a  military  dictatorship  equal  to  that 
of  other  dictatorships.  Oddly  enough,  the 
proponents  of  this  measure  damn  other  dic- 
tators while  advocating  cne  for  America. 

Specifically:  (1)  The  measure  is  an  at- 
tempt to  vest  in  the  President  and,  through 
him,  in  the  bureaucrats  under  his  domina- 
tion and  control,  numerous  and  extraordln- 
nary  powers  which,  under  the  Constitution, 
belong  to  and  must  be  exercised  by  Con- 
gress alone. 

(2)  It  does  not  provide  for  the  kind  of  ap- 
propriation of  public  funds  contemplated  by 
article  I  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  measure 
is  a  delegation  to  the  President  of  the  power 
to  appropriate  public  funds.  In  providing 
that  no  money  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Treasury  but  in  consequence  of  an  act  of 
Congress  appropriating  it,  the  Constitution 
contemplates  that  Congress,  not  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  designate  the  uses  and  purposes  to 
which  the  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ap- 
plied. 

(3)  The  measure.  If  passed,  will  extend 
without  end  (internationally  and  domes- 
tically) the  spending  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent, notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  through 
the  self-same  kind  of  delegated  powers  over 
domestic  matters,  he  has  taken  the  country 
far  toward  the  rocks  of  fiscal  ruin.  This 
loose  fiscal  policy  must  be  stopped,  both  as 
to  domestic  and  International  affairs;  and 
only  Congress  can  stop  it,  by  reasserting  and 
exercising  its  constitutional  powers  and 
duties. 

(4)  Under  this  measure  the  President 
would  have  the  power  to  finance  the  oper- 
ations and  fimctlons  of  any  countries  and 
governments  he  may  choose,  including  Rus- 
sia, Japan,  China,  Greece,  the  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  any  others. 

(5)  The  measure,  if  enacted,  would  em- 
power the  President  to  violate  international 
law  and  numerous  statutes  solemnly  enacted 


by  Conireae  In  recent  yeara  to  Inaura  tha 
neutrality  of  this  country  aa  between  Euro- 
pean belllgerenta. 

(0)  The  measure  wotild  commit  this  coun- 
try to  a  fttrther  policy  of  economic  inur- 
natlonallam  by  direct  approval  and  action  to 
that  end, 

(7)  The  meaetire  la  ao  utterly  Inconalatant 
and  In  conflict  with  our  Conatltutlon  and 

Srior  acte  of  Coofraaa  aa  to  aiaka  of  thla 
ation  tha  laufhinfatoek  of  tha  world.  It 
wtll  brand  Cenfreaa  and  otir  people  aa  hypo- 
crite* and  eowardi,  for  It  will  put  tia  in 
tha  poaltion  of  layinf ;  '^$  will  not  repeal 
our  tfautrahty  Act,  tha  aat  proliibltins  salaa 
to  debtor  nation*  excapt  for  Mah,  or  the  act 
prohlbltinf  aalaa  to  balllfaranta  netpi  lor 
e«rrla((a  in  their  own  ahlpa,  but  wa  will  dela- 
gata  to  the  Prealdent  tha  power  to  sat  thoaa 
acta  and  Intamatiooal  law  at  nattght," 

(•)  The  pawiga  of  this  bill  Into  law  would 
proclaim  to  tha  world  the  forfeit  of  tha 
people's  representative  righta  by  the  Con- 
greaa.  Such  an  act  v/ould  proclaim  Ameri- 
can congressional  siu-render  to  a  military 
dictatorship. 

(9)  Contrary  to  much  public  opinion,  thla 
act  would  not  provide  any  immediate  addi- 
tional aid  to  Great  Britain  except,  of  course, 
that  which  the  President  may  choose  to  ex- 
tend by  giving  away  part  of  our  own  military 
and  naval  equipment.  Nothing  contained  in 
this  bill  would  speed  up  defense  production, 
nor  improve  coordination. 

(10)  (a)  Amendment  restricting  American 
convoys  would  not  prevent  the  President 
from  giving  away  our  naval  vessels  to  fiy  un- 
der another  flag  for  the  same  purpose. 
(h)  Amendment  to  put  a  time  limit  on  the 
President's  powers  would  make  him  no  less 
a  dictator  Hitler's  powers  were  limited  to 
4  years  when  granted  by  the  German  Reich- 
stag on  March  23,  1933.  It  Is  now  1941.  It 
was  too  late  the  minute  the  Reichstag 
granted  the  power.  Germany  did  not  go  so 
far  as  H.  R.  1776  goes,  in  that  they  originally 
delegated  the  power  to  a  national  cabinet 
and  not  one  man.  Democracy  dies  the  min- 
ute Congress  passes  such  an  act.  I  would 
not  give  such  power  for  1  minute. 

Under  the  cloudy  pretense  of  "all  out"  aid 
to  Britain,  the  President  has  asked  for  "all 
cut"  power  to  himself.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  he  surely  would  not  use  such  power. 
Let  us  assume  that  he  wouldn't,  though  I 
must  confess  that  I  could  not  honestly  make 
such  an  assumption.  Then,  isn't  it  perfectly 
logical  and  proper  to  ask.  "Why,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  you  ask  for  such  power?"  Fine  and 
noble  citizens  in  this  Nation  have  been 
blinded  by  the  cry  for  national  unity.  These 
snme  citizens  are  bending  backwards  trying  to 
demonstrate  their  spirit  of  unity.  In  doing 
so  they  are  stepping  into  darkness.  To  me, 
loss  of  liberty  is  utter  darkness. 

If  aid  to  Britain  is  our  purpose,  then  the 
Congress  should  go  about  the  job  in  a 
straightforward  manner.  Our  task  is  to  pre- 
pare a  strong  defense  for  ourselves.  Where 
foreign  aid  is  our  aim.  it  should  be  done  un- 
obtrusively, with  careful  provision  for  ade- 
quate security  to  the  United  States. 

The  course  of  America,  as  charted  by  this 
bill,  is  the  direct  road  to  war. 

Had  a  proper  measure  for  aid  to  the  democ- 
racies been  introduced,  it  would  have  by  thia 
date  passed  the  Congress. 

By  personal-power  grasping,  our  leader  (the 
President)  displays  weakness. 

I  demand  of  any  leader  (regardless  of 
party)  to  whom  I  shall  give  unqualified  sup- 
port a  thoroughgoing.  undUuted.  selfish 
American  patriotism.  In  my  life  I  know  only 
one  complete  jealousy,  my  country  and  her 
free  Institutiona. 
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T  would  not  vote  euch  power  to  any  man, 
I  will  not  foriake  my  love  of,  or  my  pao- 
ple'a  right  to,  freedom. 

My  feeling  on  this  subject  la  deep  In  mf 
oonacletica— I  mtut  keep  my  oonaclenoa. 


How  Cab  SUbU  Moogf  B«  EfUbU«lM<l7 


IXTENSION  OF  REMARXf 

or 

HON,  BRENT  SrENCE 

or  KcwrucKT 
Of  THE  MOUtB  or  RSPBBSDrTATIVn 


Tuetday,  February  4, 194t 


LETTEE  PROM  HON.  ROBERT  L.  OWEK. 
FORMER  MEMBER  OF  THS  UNITED 
STATES    SENATE 


Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  herewith 
include  a  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  Hon.  Robert  L.  Owen  and  a  table 
in  connection  therewith.  Senator  Owen 
was  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  in  that  body  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson.  This  committee  re- 
ported the  bill  that  created  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Senator  Owen  is  ac- 
knowledged as  a  great  authority  and  an 
able  and  clear  thinker  on  the  subject  of 
which  he  writes. 

The  letter  and  table  follow: 

Washington,  D.  C.  Fehrtiary  3,  1941. 
Hon.  Bbent  Spence, 

House  cf  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Spence:  Referring  to  your 
telephone  conversation,  I  enclose  the  table 
showing  the  demand  deposits  of  all  commer- 
cial banks,  the  volume  of  checks  drawn 
against  these  demand  deposits  for  each  year, 
the  annual  turn-over  ratio,  the  national  in- 
come as  calculated  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  na- 
tional Income  diminished  when  the  demand 
deposits  diminished  and  the  check  money 
turn-over  diminished.  The  table  shows  the 
loss  in  national  income  for  the  years  1930-39, 
inclusive.  You  will  observe  that  this  loss 
amounts  to  247.7  billicn  dollars;  that  is,  two 
hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  million 
dollars. 

The  ablest  economic  authorities  In  the 
United  States  have  estimated  that  our  nor- 
mal increase  in  national  production  should 
be  4  percent  per  annum,  due  to  Increase  in 
population,  electric  energy.  Improved  me- 
chanical devices,  etc.  The  Income  for  1926 
($79,500,000,000)  under  a  condition  of  stabil- 
ity should  have  increased  4  percent  annually 
on  the  Income  of  the  preceding  year,  or  a 
total  Increase  of  $381,000,000,000.  over  seven 
times  the  present  national  debt.  In  other 
words,  we  failed  to  gain  very  many  billions  of 
dollars  which  we  could  have  made  as  national 
Income  If  we  had  had  a  stable  monetary  sys- 
tem. In  Senate  Docvunent  No.  23.  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress,  you  will  see  the  picture  In  a 
table  (which  I  caused  to  be  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System)^  of  the  tragic  economic  consequences 


of  our  utiatabla  monetary  eyatem.    Bvery  In- 
formed man  agraea  upon  the  importance  of 
.  atable  money.    But  the  achievement  by  law 
of  thla  objective  remalna  unfulAlled. 


MOW  CAM  tTASU  MOMIT  M  WTAaUMnVf 

The  only  way  to  atablltze  the  purebaataf 
power  of  money  la  to  regulate  tha  voltuae  of 
money, 

^Tbe  only  power  that  can  regtdata  tlM  vol* 
turn  of  money  la  tbe  Congrew  of  tba  Ooltatf 
•tataa  ualnf  tba  Board  of  Oovamora  of  tba 
federal  Mmtrvt  fyatam  and  tba  tUmntt 
banka  aa  a  public  agency^  Tba  Raaarva  banka 
bave  tmllmitad  power  to  expand  credit  and  to 
contract  credit,  Tbay  bave  unlimited  power 
to  create  demand  dcpoalta  aubject  to  cbacfc; 
and  an  tmllmitad  power  to  contract  damaiul 
depoaiu,  Tbcy  can  expand  credit  by  buying 
United  Btataa  bonds  and  notaa,  other  sectirU 
tiaa  aiulonad  bf  tba  PMeral  Oovemment,  and 
other  aound  bankaMa  aatets.  When  the  Ba- 
acrve  banks  buy  such  seciu-itles  they  convert 
ttonllquld  aeetirltlea  Into  liquid  demand  de- 
posits subject  to  check:  and  checks  drawn  on 
these  demand  deposits  in  the  Reserve  banka 
and  conveyed  to  the  member  banks  can  be 
employed  by  the  denuind  depositors  of  the 
member  banks  for  money,  transferring  dollars 
from  one  person  to  another  for  goods  and 
services.  Even  the  member  banks  can  now  do 
this,  but  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  do 
it.  They  have  no  adequate  means  of  coordi- 
nating their  services  in  such  a  process.  It  Is 
dangerous  for  them  to  expand  their  demand 
deposits  (which  are  liable  to  instantaneous 
payment  in  legal  tender  money),  and  their 
powers  to  do  this  have  been  demonstrated  to 
be  unavailing  as  a  national  remedy  for  now 
over  10  years. 

Individuals  who  have  demand  deposits  In 
the  member  banks  are  not  charged  with  any 
duty  of  regulating  the  value  of  money  and 
are  not  guilty  of  any  wrong  if  they  hold  their 
demand  deposits  unemployed.  Some  of  such 
depositors  hold  their  demand  deposits  tinem- 
ployed  because  they  do  not  see  a  safe  and 
satisfactory  place  of  Investment  when  prop- 
erty values  have  no  stability.  There  is  no 
Btabillty  at  present  In  either  real  estate  or  in 
sectirities  listed  on  the  security  exchanges. 
Everybody  knows  that  real  estate  and  such 
securities  undergo  violent  and  unforeseeable 
changes  In  value. 

Why? 

Because  there  Is  no  stability  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar.  There  is  no 
stability  in  the  volume  of  dollars  available 
for  the  transaction  of  the  national  business. 
Such  dollars  may  be  either  Infiated  to  the 
injury  of  the  creditor  or  contracted  to  the 
injury  of  the  debtor.  When  there  Is  no 
stability  In  the  medium  of  exchange,  there 
can  be  no  stability  either  in  so-called  securi- 
ties or  In  real  estate.  Even  the  bonds  of  the 
United  States  fell  18  percent  in  1920  and  17 
percent  in  1932.  Neither  Inflation  nor  defla- 
tion, so-called,  should  be  permitted  In  a 
sound  monetary  system. 

It  has  been  thoughtlessly  said,  "the  banks 
are  full  of  money."  Well,  the  demand  de- 
posits, when  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
may  be  properly  called  money.  But  the 
money  referred  to  Is  a  demand  liability  of 
the  bank  which  the  bank  must  redeem  on 
demand  In  legal  tender.  It  Is  a  sovu-ce  of 
weakness  to  the  bank,  not  of  strength.  But 
the  demand  deposits  which  are  hoarded  con- 
sist of  money  withdrawn  from  the  consumers 
who  had  such  demand  deposits  and  who 
parted  with  them  tc  pay  Insurance  premiums. 
Interest  on  debt,  the  principal  on  debt,  the 
profits  on  commodities,  and  other  forms  of 
property  bought  by  the  consumers.  There 
Is  a  constant  flow  of  demand  deposits  from 
the  consxmiers  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  its  various  subdivisions  for  taxes 
amounting  to  over  $14,000,000,000  per  annxun. 


The  banka  are  full  of  money,  but  they  are 
full  of  other  people's  money;  and  the  iianka 
wheia  thata  la  no  atability  In  tha  value  of 
property  are  not  encouraged  to  lend  money 
even  for  ooriMtructive  purpoeea.  The  rsperta 
of  the  Board  of  Oovcmora  know  that  tha 
unemployed  demand  dapoMe  held  by  politi- 
cal eubdivlel'^na  amount  to  about  $4M0^ 
909J000.  and  that  at  laaet  $t2MOjOOejOOO  ad« 
ditlonaf  which  la  heM  by  tlM  MMOi  ia- 
pmtum  Is  unemployed.  Aa  a  aonaafiMMC. 
the  vohnna  of  money  t«r»  oiw  bae  been  ra« 
dueed  from  $iaytjOOOMO/0Ot  In  IMP  t«  NTT^ 
000>000iW0  in  ffgf ,  In  tNi,  tafelnff  tba  tunf 
of0r  at  demand  at  ti  aa  a  nemial,  n  thawB 
that  the  acttiat  amount  of  MmmmI  danoMf 
In  circulatton  amountad  to  only  ilaJOO^ 
000000  out  of  «9tJOOjOOO>000, 

It  baa  been  aald  that  the  Otyvcmmant  baa 
no  power  to  make  demand  depoaitora  put 
their  demand  deposiu  In  etreulatlon.  Tba 
Government  ought  not  to  penalise  and  pun* 
Ish  by  taxation  demand  depoaltors  who  »r9 
holding  their  money  either  ttirough  fear  or 
for  hope  of  profit.  That  la  a  eonatitutlonal 
right  which  otight  not  to  be  denied,  eapa- 
cially  when  the  Government  can  profitably 
to  itself  buy  its  own  outstanding  securitiea 
through  the  Reserve  banks,  saving  the  inter- 
est on  such  securities  and  furnishing  tha 
country  with  additional  liquid  money  pass- 
ing into  the  hands  of  thoae  who  are  willing 
to  sell  their  bonds  or  bankable  assets,  which 
are  not  liquid.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  nonliquid  securities,  therefore,  would 
pass  immediately  Into  the  hands  of  those 
who  prefer  cash  and  who  could  be  relied 
upon  to  put  the  cash  In  circulation  by  the 
purchase  of  property. 

The  Congress  should  pass  an  act  declaring 
the  monetary  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
be  to  restore  the  predepression  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  as  of  1926,  when  the 
standard  of  100  was  set;  and  to  maintain  that 
standard  by  controlling  the  volume  of  money, 
contracting  the  money  supply  when  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  went  below  100 
and  expanding  the  supply  of  money  when  the 
dollar  index  went  above  100.  The  House  of 
Representatives  passed  such  a  bill  in  the 
GoldEborough  biU  In  May  1932.  This  bUl. 
although  it  passed  by  289  to  60,  was  defeated 
by  those  who  opposed  the  congressional  regu- 
lation of  the  value  of  money  in  order  to  leave 
the  value  of  money  unregulated  and  subject 
to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  those  who  manu- 
facture and  merchandise  in  money  through 
privately  owned  banks.  Those  who  defeated 
this  bill  had  no  conception  of  the  enormous 
harm  they  were  doing  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  world. 

ABOUSHiNG  povnrr 

A  sound  monetary  system  regulating  the 
value  of  money,  regulating  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  by  regulating  the  volume  of 
money,  and  regulating  the  debt-paying  power 
of  money  wiU  cause  a  sound  foundation  to  be 
laid  upon  which  maximum  production  and 
national  Income  can  be  achieved,  and,  there- 
fore, maximum  emplosmient  of  those  who  are 
employable.  This  system  wiU  produce  such 
a  vast  volume  of  the  goods  and  services  which 
are  necessary  that  poverty  will  be  abolished 
In  the  United  States,  involuntary  unemploy- 
ment will  end,  and  a  model  system  set  up 
which  can  be  employed  by  the  people  of  all 
the  world.  When  poverty  is  thus  abolished 
throughout  the  world  by  a  model,  perfected 
monetary  system,  modem  Inventions,  mass 
production,  transportation,  transmission  of 
intelligence  will  make  war  unnecessary  as  a 
means  of  feeding  and  clothing  mankind  and 
giving  the  worlds  and  all  of  its  people  modern 
comfort,  convenience,  and  even  luxury. 
Yovtfs  respectfully, 

BoaoT  L.  Ownr. 

[Enclosure.] 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Monetenf  fiutaMZfty,  1919-3$ 

IAD  flmrM  Mcept  annual  tnni-ovfr  are  billions  of  doltenl 
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On  an  anmial  Incnaae  of  4  perora  t  for  earh  ymr  sarorad- 
taK  IVM  there  woukl  liave  been  a  Kain  of  t3tti.aiu.uU).0UO 
by  1940  iotftMfd  of  a  l089  of  I247.7U0.0U0.0UJ  since  1020,  a 
total  dilTrrcnoe  ol  $628,700,000,000  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  .\mprican  people. 

Source:  Board  of  Oovemon  of  the  Federal  Beserre 
SjBtem. 


The  Danfers  of  Our  Qyiliution 


SXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  NICHOLS 

or  OXLABOMA 
IK  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  February  4. 1941 


RADIO   ADDRESS   OF   HON.    JOHN   W. 
licCORMACX,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Ifr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rscoto,  I  Include  the  following  radio 
speech  made  by  Hon.  John  W.  McCor- 
MACX.  of  Massachusetts,  December  27, 
1940,  over  the  Yankee  network  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 

Self-presenrmtlon  Is  the  first  law  of  human 
natxire,  applying  to  nations  }ust  the  same  as 
tt  applies  to  you  and  me  as  individuals.  We 
are  living  in  one  of  the  most  trying  and 
momentous  periods  of  the  known  history  of 
man.  During  this  history  there  have  been 
periods  of  peace  and  progress,  and  at  other 
times  periods  in  which  great  upheavals  took 
place,  with  famine  or  war,  or  both,  running 
ramp<mt. 

We  are  In  one  of  those  periods  of  destruc- 
tion, with  man  trying  to  destroy  man.  The 
human  race,  with  its  power  of  reason.  Is  the 
only  living  specie  on  earth  in  which  one 
group,  faction,  or  section  wages  war  upon 
another,  and  tries  to  destroy  the  other. 

Unforttmate  as  it  is.  it  U  a  condlUon  that 
confronts  tis  of  this  generation  and  it  is  our 
duty  and  obligation  to  view  and  meet  the 
existing  world  situation  In  a  practical  and 
realistic  manner,  having  always  in  mind 
that  course  of  conduct  which  will  inure  to 
the  best  interests  of  our  country.  The  law 
of  self-preservation  calls  for  such  Judgment 
and  for  such  action. 


In  determining  this  cotirse  of  action  on  the 
part  of  our  Government,  public  opinion, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  plays  a  powerftil 
part  and.  in  fact,  in  a  democracy,  it  is  ustially 
the  determining  factor  in  the  making  of 
decisions  by  public  officials.  We  must  also 
keep  and  bear  In  mind  that  it  is  when  a  crisis 
is  imminent  to  a  country  like  ours — a  de- 
mocracy— that  sound  Judgment  must  be  ex- 
ercised by  each  individual  person  in  the 
forming  of  a  public  opinion  which  will  influ- 
ence and  guide  public  officials  in  the  taking 
of  the  proper  course  for  ovir  best  interests. 
Each  individual  citizen  should  think  for  him- 
self or  herself,  listening  to  all,  reading  all 
others*  views,  but  using  them  as  a  piece  of 
evidence  In  enabling  them  to  make  up  their 
own  minds.  It  is  the  views  and  opinions  of 
each  individual  in  a  democracy  that  ulti- 
mately form  public  opinion.  It  is  essential 
for  our  best  interests  that  a  sound,  rational 
public  opinion  be  formed  at  all  times.  It  is 
particularly  so  at  this  time. 

The  forming  of  a  sound  public  opinion  is 
dependent  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  important 
factors  which  brought  about  the  present 
world  conditions,  and  a  determination  on  our 
part  that  those  factors  will  not  exist  in  the 
United  States. 

As  I  view  the  present  world  situation,  what 
we  are  confronted  with  is  an  economic  revo- 
lution that  started  in  those  countries  where 
two  economic  groups  existed;  one,  the  few, 
posseasing  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth  and 
property  of  a  nation,  and  the  other,  the  great 
mass,  exploited  in  some  cases  for  generations, 
and  living  and  merely  existing  under  terrible 
conditions  of  distress.  In  those  countries 
very  little  if  any  middle-class  economic 
group  existed.  A  broad,  strong,  middle-class 
economic  group,  with  a  strong  spiritual  life 
existing,  in  a  country  where  reasonable  eco- 
nomic conditions  exist.  Is  the  bulwark  of  a 
strong  nation.  Other  factors,  such  as  perse- 
cution of  minorities,  the  unsatisfactory  set- 
tl?ment  of  the  World  War  around  the  so- 
called  peace  table,  the  vicious  and  contempti- 
ble antl-Semetlc  movement  in  those  coun- 
tries, and  other  factors  which  the  demagogues 
and  false  prophets  capitalized,  as  I  see  them, 
Important  as  they  were  in  bringing  about  a 
Lenin,  now  a  Stalin,  a  Hitler,  and  a  Mtissolini, 
and  what  they  stand  for,  were  all  conse- 
quences of  a  deef>er  and  more  fundamental 
cause  in  those  countries  where  ma.ss  human 
sulfering  and  distress  existed  and  which  had 
reached  a  point  where  It  could  no  longer  be 
tolerated. 

With  such  conditions  existing,  the  people 
of  those  countries  overthrew  their  existing 
form  of  government  and  accepted  the  dictator. 
in  the  hope,  as  promised,  that  they  would 
obtain  some  degree  of  economic  security,  sac- 
rificing, as  they  did,  all  of  the  rights  of  an 
individual.  The  history  of  the  present  era 
shows  that  they  sacrificed  on  the  altars  of 
false  promises  the  precious  rights  of  a  free 
citizen,  and  did  not  receive  the  economic 
security  promised.  It,  therefore,  behooves  us 
in  America  to  benefit  from  their  experiences. 

We  in  America  must  see  that  the  family 
life  of  our  country  is  preserved,  that  there 
continues  to  exist  a  strong,  broad  middle 
class  which  will  protect  the  weak  against  the 
unscrupulous  strong.  We  must  see  that  the 
problems  of  today  are  met  by  the  passage  of 
social  legislation  which  will  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  otir  people  as  a  whole.  Our  prob- 
lem is  not  alone  external.  By  solving  as 
best  we  can  the  economic  problems  that  con- 
front us  we  will  prevent  the  existence  in  the 
United  States  of  those  conditions  which  have 
led  the  people  of  other  nations  to  turn  help- 
lessly to  dictatorship.  It  is  our  duty  to  keep 
our  country  fimdamentally  sound  and  im- 
mune, from  within,  from  the  appeals  of  the 
false  prophets  of  today. 

We  must  also  continue  our  program  of  a 
strong  national  defense  to  protect  ourselves 
•gainst  possible  attack  from  abroad.    Even  If 


fundamentally  sotmd  within,  unless  we  are 
powerfully  prepared  we  are  inviting,  at  some 
future  time,  attack  from  abroad.  The  build- 
ing of  otir  Navy,  our  Army,  and  oxir  air  forces, 
of  our  manhood,  and  our  morale,  must  con- 
tinue to  the  point  where  our  potential  ene- 
mies will  realize  that  we  are  impregnable 
against  attack  and  undefeatable  as  a  nation. 

The  next  element,  as  I  see  it,  that  we  must 
consider  in  the  forming  of  a  sound  public 
opinion  Is.  What  are  those  forces  that  are 
our  potential  enemies — that  threaten  us — 
and  what  are  their  ambitions  and  their  ulti- 
mate objectives? 

In  this  connection  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  civilization  of  which  we  are  a  part  and 
in  which  we  believe.  The  basis  and  success 
of  our  form  of  government  and  of  our  civi- 
lization is  the  recognition  of  the  supremacy 
and  omnipotence  of  God  Himself;  that  all 
powers  of  government  come  from  God  Him- 
self; that  all  human  rights  are  derived 
through  and  from  Him;  and  that  one  day 
we  mtist  all  answer  to  Him  for  our  actions 
in  life  and  for  the  manner  in  which  we  exer- 
cise any  power  we  may  possess.  Love  of  God 
and  love  of  nelghlxjr  is  the  origin  of  our 
civilization.  Destroy  that  Ijellef,  or  the 
right  of  man  to  believe  in  God,  and  we  de- 
stroy democratic  processes  of  government  and 
ever3rthlng  for  which  enlightened  man  stands. 

Today  that  civilization,  the  only  civiliza- 
tion under  which  the  individual,  as  a  right, 
can  possess  his  or  her  dignity  and  person- 
ality and  under  which  sound,  normal,  healthy 
family  life  csui  exist,  is  being  challenged  and 
threatened  by  a  new  Idea — not  a  new  civili- 
zation— but  a  vicious,  brutal,  destructive 
ideology  based  on  hate  as  its  origin,  with  all 
power  coming  from  man  and  not  from  God, 
determined  to  impose  Itself  by  force  and  vio- 
lence and  by  war,  if  necessary,  upon  all  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  we  are  confronted  by  that 
challenge  today — that  the  powerful  dictators 
of  the  present  generation  are  attacking  re- 
ligion Itself  and  are  determined  to  Impose  a 
pagan  world  upon  us  without  regard  to  oxor 
feelings  or  religious  views. 

I  stated  over  1  year  ago  on  the  Aoot  of  the 
National  Hotue  of  Representatives  that  Hit- 
ler and  Stalin  were  essentially  the  same,  and 
that  they  were  both  attacking  religion.  Sub- 
sequent events  have  confirmed  the  truth  of 
that  statement. 

One  year  ago  I  made  a  radio  speech  in 
which  I  predicted  that  Soviet  Russia  would 
destroy  the  independence  of  Lithuania,  Es- 
tonia, and  Latvia.  Unfortunately  that  has 
come  to  pass.  We  have  seen  what  has  hap- 
pened In  those  countries  as  well  as  in  Poland, 
Holland,  Belgiimi,  Norway,  Czechcslovakla, 
Prance,  and  other  countries;  what  la  hap- 
pening in  brave  little  Greece;  and  what  la 
threatened  to  all  Balkan  countries  that  are 
not  already  imder  the  heel  of  Nazi  Germany. 

We  have  seen  a  military  alliance  made  be- 
tween Nazi  Germany,  Fascist  Italy,  and  army- 
controlled  Japan,  aimed  directly  at  the 
United  States. 

We  have  seen  the  vicious  and  inhtmian 
policies  of  paganism  imposed  upon  the  people 
of  every  cotintry  conquered.  A  dictator  well 
knows  that  his  regime  can  have  no  perma- 
nancy  as  long  as  free  religion  exists. 

In  all  conquered  countries,  whether  by 
Commimlst  Rtissla  or  Nazi  Germany,  we  have 
seen  the  attempt  to  bring  back  the  vicious 
pagan  policies  of  over  2,000  years  ago.  Priest, 
minister,  rabbi  killed  or  imprisoned.  Nim 
attacked,  killed,  or  imprisoned.  Spiritual 
leaders  restrained  In  the  performance  of 
their  service  to  God  and  to  mankind.  The 
youth  deliberately  indoctrinated  against  re- 
ligion. The  church,  all  creeds,  denied  the 
right  of  engaging  in  charitable  and  educa- 
tional activities.  The  nimiber  of  young  men 
desirous  of  studying  for  the  priesthood  and 
the  ministry  limited  to  a  very  small  number. 
The   restriction    of   religious    services.    The 
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false  charges,  with  wide  publicity  attending 
the  same,  made  against  priest,  minister,  and 
rabbi.  The  weakening  of  the  family  life  by 
allowing  easy  divorce.  Just  upon  the  say-so  or 
the  desire  of  one  party  to  a  marriage.  The 
destruction  of  personal  liberty  in  any  form. 
The  denial  of  the  right  of  woman  to  work — 
not  married  women  whose  husbands  are 
capable  of  supporting  them,  but  all  women, 
such  as  happened  in  Soviet  Russia  and  Nazi 
Germany  prior  to  the  war  requiring  their 
services  In  connection  with  war  production. 
The  association  of  members  of  l}oth  sexes 
without  the  necessity  of  a  marriage.  The 
refusal  by  state  to  recognize  the  validity  of  a 
marriage  performed  by  a  priest,  minister,  or 
rabbi.  The  recent  efforts  by  Nazi  officials  to 
debauch  the  single  womanhood  of  Germany 
is  known  to  all.  These,  and  many  other  ac- 
tions, are  some  of  the  evidences  of  the  pagan 
policies  and  objectives  of  the  dictators  who 
are  determined  to  destroy  everything  in 
which  enlightened  man  and  woman  believe. 
In  the  forming  of  a  sound  public  opinion  as 
to  the  course  of  action  we  should  take,  these 
are  some  of  the  considerations  which  we  must 
weigh  in  the  forming  of  our  own  individual 
opinion.  One  thing  is  certain,  a  victorious 
Hitler  means  that  we  of  America  will  be 
directly  confronted  with  this  menace. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  the  Redeemer  ad- 
ministered the  death  blow  to  paganism.  In 
so  doing,  He  destroyed  the  hate  of  those  days 
and  substituted  in  Its  place  the  feeling  among 
men  of  love — love  of  God  and  love  of  neigh- 
bor. With  the  destruction  of  paganism  went 
all  of  the  abhorrent  practices  and  condi- 
tions of  the  pagan  era.  In  those  days,  as 
pagan  history  shows,  the  lot  of  the  wife  and 
mother — of  womanhood — was  that  of  a  slave, 
conside^d  as  mere  chattel,  and  treated  as 
such  in  many  cases.  Children,  when  cast 
from  their  homes,  as  the  father  'and  master 
under  pagan  law  could  do,  when  picked  up 
by  someone  else,  also  became  a  slave.  The 
slave  in  the  Roman  era  of  paganism  was  not 
alone  the  person  of  a  land  conquered  by  the 
Romans.  Under  paganism,  while  all  suffered, 
and  the  human  race  degenerated,  woman- 
hood, in  particular,  suffered.  No  decent  per- 
son can  stand  for  any  elements  in  the  world 
today  who  are  seeking  a  return  of  those  days. 
And  yet  that  is  what  is  happening  before 
our  very  eyes. 

I  repeat  that  what  I  have  stated  on  this 
occasion  are  some  of  the  considerations  that 
confront  us,  and  against  which  the  policies 
of  our  Government  must  be  directed.  You 
and  I  must  form  a  public  opinion  which  will 
support  our  Government  in  any  of  its  poli- 
cies which  will  prevent  these  vicious  forces 
of  destruction  from  obtaining  success.  A 
sound  and  realistic  public  opinion  in  America, 
and  proper  policies  on  the  part  of  our  Gov- 
ernment will  prevent  the  forces  of  paganism 
from  obtaining  their  goal. 

With  a  sound  public  opinion  existing  in 
America,  appreciating  all  of  the  implications 
and  dangers  Involved  In  the  present  world 
condition,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  expressing 
the  opinion  that  these  vicious,  contemptible 
forces  will  not  prevail,  and  that  the  forces 
of  decency  in  the  world  will  succeed. 

In  that  battle  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
United  States  to  enter  the  present  conflict. 
However,  there  is  necessity  for  our  country, 
supported  by  public  opinion,  viewing  condi- 
tions from  a  practical,  realistic  angle,  and  do- 
ing those  things  consistent  with  peace  on  ovir 
part  which  will  deter  the  pagan  bandits  of 
the  world  from  obtaining  success. 

As  I  view  It,  and  I  submit  these  views  for 
your  consideration,  we  must  keep  our  own 
house  In  order  by  preserving  the  social  gains 
we  have  made,  by  Improving  thereon,  where- 
ever  necessary,  having  always  in  mind  the 
preservation  and  strengthening  of  the  family 
life  of  our  beloved  country,  by  combating  sub- 
versive forces  from  within,  by  making  our- 
selves undefeatable  from  attack  from  abroad, 
through  a  powerful  national  defense,  and  by 


lending  all  assistance  possible  which  may  be 
necessary  as  a  part  of  our  own  national  de- 
fense, consistent  with  a  compliance,  technical 
or  otherwise,  with  the  provisions  of  interna- 
tional law,  to  the  decent  peoples  and  nations 
of  the  world  who  are  being,  or  will  be,  at- 
tacked by  the  enemies  of  our  civilization. 
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ARTICLE  BY  WALTER  LIPPMANN 


Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Walter  Lippmann  appearing  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  Pebniary  4, 

1941 1 

Today  and  Tomobrow 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

THE  BRTnSH-AMERICAN  CONNECTION 

For  the  second  time  in  our  generation  the 
American  people  are  greatly  concerned  about 
a  war  which  Britain  is  fighting,  and  we  very 
much  need  to  understand  why  this  country 
should  be  so  deeply  involved  in  the  fate  of 
Britain.  The  accepted  doctrines  of  interna- 
tional law  and  the  usual  formulas  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  do  not  help  us  to  under- 
stand. For  while  in  the  theory  it  is  laid 
down  that  all  foreign  powers  look  alike  to 
us  and  that  with  none  do  we  have  a  special 
relationship,  in  practice  we  do  not  take  this 
view. 

Twice  we  have  proclaimed  our  neutrality 
and  twice,  when  Britain  was  in  great  peril,  we 
have  gone  to  her  support.  The  question 
which  any  sober  citizen  must  ask  iximself 
is  whether  twice  we  have  strayed  from  the 
true  doctrine  under  the  pressure  of  propa- 
ganda, or  whether  the  doctrine  of  American 
indifference  to  the  fate  of  Britain  is  not 
contrary  to  the  real  interests  and,  therefore, 
to  the  actual  practice  of  the  American  Nation. 
Are  we  misled  by  propaganda  or  are  we  com- 
pelled by  realities? 

If  1917  had  been  the  first  time  and  1941 
were  only  the  second  time  we  were  Involved 
in  a  great  British  war,  a  plausible  case  might 
perhaps  be  made  out  for  the  idea  that  the 
British-American  connection  is  the  work  of 
propagandists.  But  the  fact  is  that  while 
Americans  have  quite  easily  remained  neu- 
tral in  most  wars — for  example,  the  Crimean, 
the  Franco-Prussian,  the  Sino-Japanese,  the 
Russo-Japanese,  and  the  Balkan  wars — there 
has  never  been  a  great  war  between  Britain 
and  the  dominant  power  of  continental  Eu- 
rope In  which  Americans  did  not  participate. 
Moreover,  there  has  never  been  a  serious 
crisis  in  American  foreign  relations — the  so- 
called  quasi-war  with  France,  the  Louisiana 
crisis  with  Napoleon,  the  War  of  1812,  the 
crisis  of  the  grand  alliance  which  led  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  the  French  invasion  of  Mex- 
ico, the  Civil  War.  the  Venezuelan  affair,  the 
Spanish  War,  the  first  World  War.  the  con- 
flict in  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific,  and  now 
the  second  World  War— in  which  our  rela- 
tions with  Britain,  cooperative  or  antago- 
nistic, were  not  the  paramount  and  decisive 
consideration  In  American  foreign  policy. 


Surely,  then,  there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  the  theory  of  our  neutral  indif- 
ference to  Britain,  and  something  very  su- 
perficial in  the  talk  that  propagandists  have 
suddenly  and  recently  invented  the  British- 
American  connection.  A  relation  so  profoiud 
and  so  persistent  and,  in  every  practical  test, 
so  oontrolUng  must  refiect  enduring  geo- 
grapiilc,  historic,  and  political  realities. 

In  fact  the  relationship  is  ancient  and  is 
deep.  Far  from  its  being  the  work  of  re- 
cent propagandlsta,  the  British-American 
connection  is  a  continual  development  sinc« 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century — since  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  gave  to  Eng- 
llsh-speaking  men  the  control  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean.  For  three  centuries  and  a 
half,  since  the  generation  Just  before  the 
English-speaking  settlers  began  to  come  to 
this  continent,  the  ocean  between  the  British 
Isles  and  North  America  had  been  held  by 
EInglish -speaking  men.  This  has  meant  that 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  regardless  of  po- 
litical forms,  the  same  kind  of  civilization 
established  Itself,  and  it  has  meant  that 
whatever  the  differences — often  very  serious — 
among  the  English-speaking  peoples,  their 
common  Interest  has  been  so  fundamental 
that  they  have  alwai^  stood  together  against 
any  other  power  which  threatened  to  invade 
the  North  Atlantic  world. 

The  British-American  connection  was 
founded  about  a  hundred  years  after  Co- 
lumbus discovered  America — in  fact,  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Ellzaljeth — after  the  tri- 
umph of  British  over  Spanish  sea  power  in 
1588.  Before  that  victory  there  was  already 
a  great  Spanish  empire  in  the  Americas  ex- 
tending from  Florida  to  Peru.  But  there 
were  no  English-speaking  settlements.  They 
were  not  Ijegun  until  1607,  In  the  generation 
after  the  naval  victory  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel. Because  that  naval  tiattle  was  not  lost, 
but  was  won,  the  ocean  highway  was  opened 
to  the  settlement  of  Virginia  and  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  by  men  who  spoke  English  and 
read  the  English  Bible  and  adhered  to  the 
English  common  law. 

This  is  the  origin  of  the  British-American 
connection — the  common  control  of  the 
North  Atlantic  which  has  Insured  the  de- 
velopment of  a  common  civilization  in  the 
British  Isles  and  in  North  America.  Ever 
since  this  beginning  the  English-speaking 
peoples  on  both  shores  of  the  North  Atlantic 
have  in  the  end  always  stood  together  to 
expel  other  military  jxjwers  from  this  region, 
to  defend  It  against  the  entrance  of  any 
other  military  power. 

Therefore,  in  every  war  between  Britain 
and  any  European  power  seeking  the  domina- 
tion of  Europe  and  of  the  ocean  highways  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  Americans  have  partici- 
pated. For  ccntrary  to  the  general  belief  in 
this  country,  1917  was  not  the  first  American 
participation  in  European  affairs;  the  truth 
is  that  there  has  never  been  a  great  British 
war  in  Ehorope — and  there  have  been  many — 
in  which  America  was  not  involved. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  as  we  have  seen 
the  British  struggle  with  Spain  decided  tha 
very  possibility  of  the  settlement  of  the 
United  States  by  English-Gpeaking  men.  In 
the  next  century.  In  the  British  struKgle 
with  Holland  it  was  determined  that  New 
York  should  be  New  York  and  not  New  Am- 
sterdam. Beginning  in  1689  and  ending  in 
1815  there  were  fought  a  great  series  of  wars 
between  Britain  and  France  which  deter- 
mined that  Canada  and  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley and  New  England  and  the  West  Indies 
shotild  belong  to  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ples. In  all  those  wars  Americans  partici- 
pated— in  what  we  call  in  our  history  books 
King  William's  vrar.  Queen  Anne's  war.  King 
George's  war.  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  and 
the  quasi-war  with  Prance. 

Thus,  though  Americans  fought  the  British 
to  win  their  Independence  in  1776,  though 
they  fought  them  in  1812.  though  the  two 
nations    have    quarreled    dangerously    over 
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Bianr  matter*,  yet  as  against  all  other  Etiro- 
pean  powers  that  have  had  dealsns  on  this 
hemtspbere  or  upon  the  control  of  the  North 
AUantic  Ocean,  they  have  alnce  the  beginning 
of  our  history  stood  together.    They  stood 
together  against  Spain  from  the  days  ot  the 
armada  through  the  negotiations  which  led 
to    the    Monroe    Doctrine    to    the    Spanish- 
American  War  of  1898.    They  stood  together 
against  the  France  of  Louis  XTV,  of  Louis  XV, 
of  Napoleon  I.  and,  when  in  1859  they  did 
not  at  first  stand  together.  Napoleon  ni  in- 
vaded   and   conquered   Mexico.    They    stood 
taiether   against   the   Kuropean   alliance  of 
Prussia.  Russia.  Austria,  and  Prance,  against 
the    central    Kuropean    alliance    under    the 
Kaiser  William  II   and   now  they  are  again 
•tandlng  together — against  the  Nazi  empire 
of  Adolf  Hitler. 

Is  It  conceivable  that  this  history  of  more 
than  three  centuries  is  the  work  of  clever 
propagandists  and  warmongers?  Is  it  not 
evident  that  the  British-American  connection 
oould  not  be  so  persistent  if  it  were  not  al- 
ways renewed  by  the  compulsion  of  geography 
and  by  the  ties  of  an  indissoluble  and  Irre- 
Terslble  history?  Can  any  small  and  super- 
ficial explanation  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  Bngllah-speaking  peoples  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  whatever  their  differences  among 
themselves,  have  always  stood  together  when 
there  was  any  serious  threat  from  any  other 
quarter? 

What  we  see  today  Is  what  the  British  and 
the  Americans  have  always  in  the  end  been 
compelled  to  see — that  both  must  survive  and 
be  strong  or  neither  can  be  truly  secure  and 
Independent.  When  the  British  and  the 
Americans  have  seen  this  truth  clearly  both 
have  profited  immensely;  wtien  they  have  lost 
sight  of  it  temporarily  they  have  stiffered 
seriously.  They  saw  the  truth  clearly  in  the 
first  phase  of  Napoleon  and  we  obtained 
Louisiana.  They  saw  it  cle«u-ly  In  the  Can- 
ning-Rush negotiations  and  Latin  America 
was  guaranteed  its  independence.  The  British 
did  not  see  It  clearly  in  1859,  end  Louis  Na- 
poleon was  permitted  to  Invade  Mexico;  they 
did  not  at  first  ste  it  clearly  during  our  Civil 
War  and  the  British  ruling  class  very  nearly 
coniUved  at  the  destruction  of  the  Union. 
They  saw  it  dearly  in  1898  and  stood  between 
us  and  the  intervention  of  Oermany  on  the 
side  of  Spain  In  1917.  but  only  when  the 
situation  was  grave,  we  saw  that  the  survival 
of  Britain  was  an  American  interest.  In 
1941  once  more,  but  again  slowly,  dimly,  and 
tardily,  we  see  that  the  survival  of  Britain  is 
an  American  interest. 

Tbe  testimony  of  ezp>erience  Is  more  reveal- 
ing than  abstract  theorizing,  private  wishing, 
and  ancestral  prejudice;  that  testimony  Is 
conclusive  that  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean 
joins  the  British  Isles  and  North  America  in 
one  Inseverable  system  of  security.  Thus  the 
Brltlfh  are  the  first  line  of  our  defense  and 
we  are  the  final  citadel  of  the  British  defense 
■gainst  all  who  invade  the  ocean  which  con- 
nects the  homelands  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples. 
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Ifr.  KLEBERO.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  In  the  Rec- 


ord. I  Include  the  following  speech  by 
Alexander  Kerensky,  ex -Premier  of  Rus- 
sia, delivered  on  Sunday  before  last  In 
the  Town  Hall: 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  from  this 
platform  almost  exactly  3  years  ago.  The 
subject  of  my  talk  was  On  Behalf  of  De- 
mocracy. Many  in  the  audience  were  proba- 
bly curious  to  know  why  I  had  come  from 
Europe  to  this  stronghold  of  freedom  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  democracy.  Three  years 
ago  it  seemed  that  no  one  could  threaten 
America's  democracy,  protected  as  It  was  by 
two  mighty  allies,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pa- 
cific. Few  would  have  believed  that  3  years 
later  it  would  become  necessary  to  mobilize 
all  the  material,  moral,  and  military  re- 
sources of  this  country  in  the  defense  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

My  talk  at  that  time  was  not  an  academic 
lecture,  but  rather  a  call  to  spiritual  mobili- 
zation. Why  did  I  plead  for  this?  Because, 
living  in  Europe,  I  watched  the  forces  of 
democracy  weaken  under  the  pressure  of  the 
propaganda  and  the  conspiracy  of  Stalin 
and  Hitler.  I  spoke  then  of  the  flames  of 
war  which  were  spreading  In  Europe  and 
Asia.  War,  I  said,  was  coming  because  all 
three  totalitarian  dictatorships — Soviet,  Nazi, 
and  Fascist — born  in  war  and  living  by  war, 
needed  war  to  achieve  their  lUtlmate  alms. 
I  warned  that  in  the  approaching  conflict 
between  two  irreconcilable  concepts  of  life — 
freedom  and  slavery — democracy  was  threat- 
ened with  defeat  because  in  its  ranks  there 
were  men  who  were  prepared  to  open  the 
gates  of  freedom  to  the  enemy — some  to 
Stalin;  others  to  Hitler.  I  told  you  then, 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  Nazi- 
Soviet  pact,  that  Stalin's  popular  front  was 
a  bnillant  tactical  maneuver  to  demoralize 
democratic  government  from  within;  that 
Stalin  hated  the  democracies  as  much  as 
Hitler  did. 

Moreover.  I  said  that  without  the  help  of 
a  Russian  Army  and  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  France  were  not  strong 
enough  to  check  Germany's  military  machine 
on  the  Continent.  The  Idea  of  isolation, 
still  quite  popular  in  the  United  States  at 
that  time,  was  an  illusion.  I  said  3  years  ago. 
The  conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery 
was  already  world-wide,  and  I  called  upon 
you,  before  It  was  too  late,  to  stop  the  dan- 
gerous flirtation  with  the  false  friends  of 
democracy  In  Moscow.  And  I  asked  that  a 
moral  boycott  be  Invoked  against  Stalin  no 
less  than  against  Hitler. 

Of  course,  my  warning.  Jtist  as  the  warn- 
ings of  a  few  others,  was  then  a  voice  crying 
out  In  the  wilderness.  The  democracies  con- 
tinued to  travel  blindly  down  the  certain 
path  to  catastrophe.  Today  It  Is  clear  that 
the  present  war  would  not  have  begvm  and 
would  not  have  developed  imder  such  tragi- 
cally unfavorable  conditions  for  the  free  na- 
tions, had  not  publle  opinion  in  the  West 
been  hypnotized  during  the  past  few  years 
by  the  propaganda  of  the  Kremlin. 

Today,  just  as  3  years  ago,  I  have  not  come 
to  deliver  an  academic  dissertation  but  rather 
another  warning.  Now  It  is  no  longer  Europe 
but  the  United  States  itself  which  is  on  the 
brink  of  a  fateful  decision.  At  this  moment 
each  one  must  do  his  duty  as  he  sees  It.  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  necessary  con- 
ditions for  victory  Is  an  understanding  of 
the  role  which  the  Soviet  Government  plays 
In  this  war  and  an  understanding  of  the 
character  of  the  relations  between  Stalin 
and  Hitler.  And  I  am  anxious  that  you  un- 
derstand this  problem,  not  only  to  assure  to 
you  yovtr  victory  but  for  the  sake  of  our 
victory — the  victory  of  the  Russian  people — 
as  weU.  I  want  the  tree  nations  to  win,  be- 
cause the  liberation  of  Russia  depends  upon 
that  Tictory.  As  President  Roosevelt  said  In 
his  recent  message  to  Congress,  the  United 
States.  In  extending  aid  to  Britain,  looks  for- 
ward to  the  establishment  of  freedom  "every- 


where in  the  world."  For  unless  freedom  is 
Indeed  secure  everywhere  in  the  world,  it  is 
secure  nowhere. 

Before  the  present  war  began,  three  Illu- 
sions formed  the  basis  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
Great  Britain  and  France:  First,  the  belief 
that  Hitler  was  unprepared  for  war  and  only 
bluffing;  second,  belief  that  the  French  Army 
was  invincible  and  the  Maglnot  line  Impreg- 
nable; third,  belief  In  help  from  Moscow. 

The  first  stage  of  the  war  ended  with  the 
collapse  of  France — and  of  the  first  two  of 
these  illusions.  But  the  third,  belief  In 
Moscow,  is  still  very  much  alive.  I  remember 
how  In  France  hope  remained  until  the  end 
that  Moscow  would  eventually  come  with 
help.  Almost  every  Frenchman  with  whom  I 
spoke  asked  me.  "What  about  Stalin — your 
Stalin — when  will  he  come  to  our  aid?"  But 
while  the  French  people  were  waiting  for 
the  "red"  army,  the  French  Communists  were 
working  day  and  night,  In  Paris,  in  the  Army, 
in  the  factories.  In  the  villages,  for  the  defeat 
of  France. 

And  now.  since  my  return  from  Europe 
early  in  the  fall.  I  meet  the  same  question 
every  day:  "When  will  the  break  between 
Stalin  and  Hitler  take  place?"  Nor  does  the 
question  end  there.  "After  the  break,"  people 
ask  me,  "who  will  win — Stalin  or  Hitler?" 
No  one  seems  to  believe  that  the  break  is  im- 
possible; that  Stalin  will  never  come  to  the 
aid  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States; 
that  he  Is  bound  to  Hitler  by  common  in- 
terests and  common  objectives,  and  that 
both  Stalin  and  Hitler  planned  their  alliance 
for  years  before  the  war,  and  there  will  be  no 
sudden  Improvisation  to  change  the  situa- 
tion. 

Because  of  their  hope  that  Stalin  will  exe- 
cute an  about-face  the  democracies  still  try 
very  hard  not  to  Irritate  him.  They  extend 
economic  assistance  to  the  Soviet  regime  al- 
though they  help  Germany  by  doing  so.  They 
count  heavily  on  the  supposed  solidarity  be- 
tween their  Interests  and  Moscow's  in  the 
Baltic,  the  Balkans,  and  in  the  Far  East. 
The  press  is  quick  to  underline  any  hint  of 
difference  between  Moscow  and  Berlin.  It 
watches  eagerly  the  movements  of  Soviet  and 
German  troops  and  the  construction  of  forti- 
fications by  both  sides  along  the  new  Soviet- 
German  border.  It  predicts,  at  least  every 
2  weeks,  that  a  military  clash  between  these 
allies,  who  supposedly  do  not  trust  one  an- 
other. Is  Inevitable  "Russia  cannot  permit 
Germany  to  seize  the  Dardanelles  because 
they  are  the  key  to  the  Black  Sea,"  Is  a 
favorite  statement.  But  this  key  was  thrown 
Into  the  sea  months  ago  when  Russia  per- 
mitted Germany  to  establish  submarine  bases 
in  the  Rumanian  port  of  Constanza,  which 
is  on  the  Black  Sea. 

It  Is  said,  too,  that  Stalin,  mindful  of  the 
oW  czarist  tradition  of  Panslavism,  will  not 
betray  the  Balkan  Slavs  to  Hitler.  But  the 
Poles  were  also  Slavs,  ffnd  Stalin  did  sur- 
render them  to  Hitler.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Leninism  looks  upon  Panslavism  as  an  ex- 
ample of  reactionary  policy.  So  far  In  this 
war  the  entire  Bolshevik  propaganda  in  the 
Balkans,  as  In  Prance,  has  only  served  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  Germany. 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  predict  that  Mos- 
cow's present  Intrigues  In  the  Balkans  are 
not  Intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  southern 
Slavs  but  rather  for  their  partition. 

The  final  and  most  Insistent  argument 
which  prevails  Is  that  Stalin  cannot  allow 
Hitler  to  win,  because  If  he  does,  RuFsla 
would  be  the  next  victim,  and  too  weak  to  ' 
repulse  the  German  Army  considering  the 
state  of  Soviet  Industry  and  transport. 

Actually  this  argument  refutes  Itself.  For 
if  Stalin  refused  to  move  against  Germany  In 
August  1939,  when  the  French  Army  was 
Intact,  and  Poland  still  existed  and  was 
allied  with  Rumania,  why  should  he  do  so 
now? 

Stalin  cannot  fight  against  Hitler  now, 
when  (1)  Hitler's  legions  rule  Europe;  when 
(2)   Germany  occupies  every  strategic  point 
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on  the  new  Russo-German  frontier  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea;  when  (3)  the  Soviet 
Union  is  caught  in  pincers  between  Germany 
and  Japan;  when  (4)  In  a  war  against  his 
neighbors,  Stalin  stands  to  lose  everything 
and  gain  nothing;  when  (5)  through  col- 
laboration with  them  he  may  receive  new 
territorial  compensations  and  an  honored 
place  among  the  masters  of  the  future  new 
order;  when  (6)  the  common  enemy,  the 
British  Empire,  has  not  yet  been  destroyed. 
To  the  arguments  I  have  just  advanced  I 
usually  hear  the  following  rejoinder:  "Mos- 
cow understands  the  danger  of  a  German 
victory;  it  wants  to  assist  Germany's  ene- 
mies; It  Is  preparing  to  do  so  by  taking  up 
the  necessary  strategic  positions  for  that 
purpose  and  Is  merely  waiting  for  the  con- 
venient moment  to  strike." 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  reply  to  this 
theory  if  It  were  not  for  one  fact — a  fact 
which  In  my  opinion  is  decisive:  What  is 
Stalin's  propaganda  machine  doing  at  the 
present  time  In  all  the  democratic  nations? 
The  role  of  this  machine  in  the  collapse  of 
Prance  has  become  too  well  known  for  me 
to  dwell  upon  it.  But  In  England,  only  2 
weeks  ago,  the  Communists  staged  a  so- 
called  people's  peace  congress  at  which  the 
speakers  advocated  capitulation  to  Hitler. 
Of  course.  In  England,  where  organized  labor 
is  entirely  free  of  Stalinism  and  never  swal- 
lowed the  popular  front.  Stalin's  propaganda 
is  still  too  weak  to  achieve  the  decisive  re- 
sults which  it  attained  In  France.  But  for 
the  moment  we  are  not  concerned  with  the 
results  but  rather  with  the  ptirpose  of  this 
propaganda. 

The  purpose  Is  obvious:  To  undermine  and 
destroy  the  heroic  will  of  the  British  people 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  most  critical  weeks  of 
the  war. 

A  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  from 
London  on  January  18  states  that  "In  some 
quarters  here  (in  London)  It  Is  suspected  that 
when  Premier  Vyacheslaff  M.  Molotov  visited 
Berlin  recently  he  agreed  to  direct  Soviet 
agents  to  spread  discontent  and  industrial 
unrest." 

Actually,  of  course,  these  Soviet  agents  have 
been  working  for  the  benefit  of  Hitler  since 
the  day  the  war  began.  Of  this  there  are 
countless  examples.  Before  the  situation  be- 
came critical  the  British  tended  to  laugh  at 
Stalin's  propaganda  efforts.  But  now  Eng- 
land is  disturbed  because,  as  we  know  from 
our  terrible  Russian  experience,  tbe  exhaus- 
tion and  suffering  of  a  people  at  war  Is  the 
best  nourishment  for  the  Bolshevik  bacilli. 
For  the  first  time  we  hear  publicly  that  In 
England,  too.  Soviet  agents  are  "strategically 
placed,  in  many  cases  occupying  key  posts  In 
factories." 

At  the  same  time,  the  Kremlin's  diplomats 
In  England  have  demonstrated  great  skill  in 
keeping  alive  the  hope  that  not  later  than 
tomorrow  Moscow  will  change  sides.  It  Is 
only  necessary  to  be  patient,  they  hint,  and 
not  to  mix  up  Stalin's  cards  by  Indiscreet 
acts.  Everyone  continues  to  wait  from 
month  to  month  seeking  to  find  the  answer 
to  the  Moscow  puzzle.  Actually,  it  Is  easily 
solved.  It  is  only  necessary  for  the  British 
to  reply  to  the  sweet  words  of  the  Soviet 
diplomats  with  the  following:  "We  are  pre- 
pared to  wait  patiently.  But  please  prove 
your  good  Intentions.  Call  a  halt  to  your 
defeatist  propaganda  and  to  yovir  sabotage, 
not  only  here  in  England  but  in  the  United 
States,  where  your  agents  are  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  check  the  organization  of 
aid  for  otir  country." 

When  I  listen  to  discussions  in  this  coun- 
try of  the  solidarity  of  Sovlet^Amerlcan  in- 
terests In  the  Far  East,  knowing  at  the  same 
time  the  Communists  demand  the  end  of 
assistance  to  Britain.  I  understand  that  the 
united  Nazi-Soviet  "fifth  column"  Is  operat- 
ing here  with  the  same  technique  as  It  did 
in  Europft — and  for  the  same  end. 
If  Moscow  were  really  preparing  to  break 


with  Berlin,  It  would  scarcely  be  conducting 
its  enormotis  campaign  for  capitulation. 

A  major  tragedy  for  the  western  dem<jcra- 
cles  lies  In  the  fact  that  after  the  Bolshevik 
revolution,  they  decided  once  and  for  all,  that 
civilized  people  could  understand  nothing  re- 
garding barbarous  Russia.  And  because  they 
did  not  understand,  the  leaders  of  the  democ- 
racies very  soon  became  the  victims  of  a 
legend — a  legend  which  was  very  useful,  first, 
to  Stalin  himself  and,  later,  to  the  Stalln- 
Hltler  combination. 

This  legend  played  a  no  less  fateful  role  In 
the  destiny  of  the  democracies  than  the  tri- 
umph of  Hitler  In  Germany.  It  started  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  5-year  plan  and 
continued  for  10  years — until  the  outbreak 
of  this  war.  It  proclaimed  that  Stalin  was 
parting  with  the  Leninist  philosophy  of  world 
revolution  and  was  engaged  in  building  a 
strong  and  peace-loving  national  state,- which 
would  collaborate  with  the  western  democra- 
cies. The  legend  grew  when  Hitler  came  to 
power  and  Moscow  proposed  the  united  front 
for  a  struggle  against  fascism. 

The  more  aggressive  did  Hitler  become,  the 
more  Insistently  did  Moscow  demand  that 
the  democracies  fight  In  a  common  front  of 
all  the  "peace-loving  nations."  Including,  of 
course,  the  Soviet  Union.  The  entire  western 
world  believed  In  the  sudden  transformation 
of  Lenin's  Saul  into  democracy's  Paul.  The 
extreme  leftists  and  followers  of  Trotsky  de- 
nounced Stalin  for  his  betrayal  of  the  prole- 
tarian revolution,  but  at  the  same  time  Stalin 
was  gaining  more  and  more  friends  among 
conservative  statesmen  In  Great  Britain  and 
France.  They  believed  that  what  was  taking 
place  was  the  rebirth  of  a  mighty  Russia, 
fashioned  by  Stalin  In  the  mantle  of  Peter 
the  Great.  They  thought  that  Europe  was 
returning  to  that  balance  of  power  which 
had  defeated  Germany  In  the  last  war. 

As  the  outbreak  of  war  became  Imminent, 
the  belief  In  this  new  Russia  grew  stronger. 
Every  attempt  to  expose  Stalin's  game  was 
received  with  hostility  in  the  democratic 
coimtrles — as  I  know  from  my  own  experience. 
On  August  23,  1939.  when  the  Stalin-Hitler 
pact  was  announced  to  the  world,  the  blow 
which  Stalin  delivered  was  too  great.  The 
belief  In  Stalin  as  a  friend  of  democracy  had 
become  too  deeply  Ingrained  In  the  general 
mind.  And  so.  even  now.  public  opinion  is 
still  not  reconciled  to  reality.  It  waits  for 
the  break  and  asks,  "Who  wUl  win?" 

Yet,  as  Dr.  Taracouzlo,  the  author  of  a  new 
book  entitled  "War  and  Peace  In  Soviet  Di- 
plomacy," points  out  (I  quote) :  "The  Soviet 
appeals  for  International  peace  did  not  en- 
visage this  peace  as  an  end  In  Itself,  but  mere- 
ly to  make  this  peace  a  provisional  Instru- 
mentsJlty  for  furthering  the  Kremlin's  march 
toward  the  Communist  revolutlonsuy  world 
peace,  in  the  world  union  of  Soviet  republics." 

Stalin  understood  long  ago  that  this  "world 
peace  In  a  union  of  Soviet  Republics"  could 
be  achieved  only  through  world  catastrophe. 
Three  years  ago,  I  Insisted  that  the  difference 
between  Trotsky,  the  outspoken  advocate  of 
world  revolution,  and  Stalin,  was  one  of  tac- 
tics rather  than  of  principle.  Stalin  realized 
after  many  years  of  abortive  revolutionary 
attempts,  that  the  overthrow  of  the  existing 
order  in  the  west  was  only  possible  through  a 
new  world  war.  He  foresaw  this  war  as  early 
as  1929  and  began  preparing  for  It  at  that 

time. 

Last  week  a  book  appeared  called  Out  of 
the  Night,  by  Jan  Valtln,  a  former  German 
Communist;  a  book.  Incidentally,  which  must 
be  read  by  all  who  expect  to  fight  totalita- 
rianism with  open  eyes.  The  author  reveals 
that  as  early  as  1929.  the  Communist  Inter- 
national was  instructed  to  forge  new  weapons 
in  preparation  for  the  confilct  which  would 
emerge  out  of  the  world  economic  crisis.  I 
quote  from  Valtln's  book: 

"The  most  militant  formations  of  the  Com- 
intern fell  into  line  with  fervor.  The  5-year 
plan    would    make    the    Soviet    Union    the 


strongest  Industrial  and  military  power  on 
earth.  That  was  decisive — the  Comintern 
must  be  like  a  torpedo  propeUed  and  directed 
by  a  single  force.  After  all,  we  had  already 
been  largely  trained  to  regard  Comintern 
service  as  Soviet  service.  The  final  aim  of 
world  revolution  had  not  been  abandoned. 
If  we  saw  to  It  that  Russia  was  made  strong, 
the  revolution  would  certainly  win  in  tho 
end." 

Stalin  did  not  sit  by  passively  during  the 
years  the  crisis  deepened.  Instead,  whenever 
possible,  he  gave  added  impetus  to  events 
which  were  leading  to  the  genert^  cataclysm. 
Five  stages  may  now  be  seen  in  Stalin's  prep- 
aration to  fill  his  present  role. 

First.  The  speedy  Industrialization  and  mU- 
Itarlzatlon  of  Russia  by  methods  of  terror, 
accompanied  by  a  merciless  purge  of  the 
party  and  the  Comintern,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish his  personal  totalitarian  dictatorship. 

Second.  Instructions  to  the  German  Com- 
munist Party  to  work  with  Hitler  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  German  Republic.  To  those 
close  to  him  Stalin  declared: 

"Hitler  is  the  Icebreaker  who  is  opening  s 
channel  In  the  frozen  capitalist  sea  for  us." 
Third.  The  popular  front  maneuver. 
Fourth.  The    exploitation    of    the    war    In 
China  and  of  the  civil  war  in  Spain  to  bring 
general  confilct  closer. 

Fifth.  A  secret  agreement  with  Hitler  while 
open  negotiations  were  in  progress  with  the 
Allies  for  the  organization  of  a  peace  front. 

When,  in  March  1939,  Hitler  occupied 
Prague  and  seized  the  remainder  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, psychology  in  western  Europe  un- 
derwent a  sharp  change.  Neville  Chamber- 
lain became  an  irreconcilable  enemy  of  Hit- 
ler. On  his  initiative.  Britain  gave  Poland 
a  guaranty  in  a  form  that  made  war  inevi- 
table. 

After  Poland  guaranties  were  given  to 
Greece  and  Rumania,  an  alliance  was  con- 
cluded with  Turkey,  and  finally  a  Franco- 
British  delegation  was  dispatched  to  Moscow. 
A  ring  of  steel  seemed  about  to  close  around 
Germany.  After  all  that  Stalin's  diplomats 
and  agents  had  said  in  gurope.  the  average 
Frenchman  and  Englishman  had  no  doubt 
that  Moscow  would  at  once  enter  the 
"peace  front."  But  something  unexpected 
happened.  The  allied  delegation  was  kept 
waiting  in  Moscow  for  several  weeks,  and 
finally  witnessed  the  triumphant  arrival  of 
Von  Ribbentrop,  who  came  by  plane  to  affix 
his  signature  to  the  long-prepared  alliance 
which  bore  the  modest  title  of  "Pact  of  Non- 
aggression."  How  was  this  scandal,  unique 
In  diplomatic  annals,  possible? 

Many  are  eager  to  explain  that  It  was  the 
result  of  the  mistakes  and  the  insincerity 
of  the  Allies  and  their  representatives  la 
Moscow.  There  were,  of  course,  mistakes, 
but  there  was  no  insincerity.  I  know  very 
well  that  in  Paris  and  in  London  everyone 
wanted  an  alliance  with  Stalin.  But  they 
did  not  know  that  he  did  not  want  an  alli- 
ance with  them.  They  did  not  know,  or, 
more  precisely,  they  did  not  want  to  know, 
that  during  the  Moscow  comedy  of  open  talks 
with  Paris  and  London  real  but  secret  nego- 
tiations were  going  on  with  Berlin.  Are  there 
proofs  of  this?    There  are. 

In  the  French  Yellow  Book,  dealing  with 
events  leading  to  the  outbreak  of  war.  I  find 
a  remarkable,  though  little-noticed,  docu- 
ment. It  is  a  letter  from  M.  Coulondre.  the 
French  Ambassador  In  Berlin,  to  the  French 
Foreign  Office,  dated  May  7,  1939.  Appended 
to  this  letter,  M.  Coulondre  gives  the  sum- 
mary of  a  conversation  of  the  previous  day. 
May  6,  between  a  high  Nazi  dignitary  close  to 
Hitler  and  a  French  diplomat.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  conversation  the  Nazi  said : 

"In  short,  this  Is  the  situation:  The  Poles 
think  they  can  be  insolent,  depending  on  the 
aid  of  England  and  France  and  thinking  they 
can  count  on  material  aid  from  Russia.  They 
are  mistaken  in  their  calculations.    Just  as 
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Hitler  did  not  consider  It  possible  to  solve  the 
Austrian  and  Czech  problems  without  the 
consent  of  lUly.  Just  so  he  now  does  not  even 
think  of  ending  the  Oerman-Pollsh  quarrel 
without  Russia." 

In  sending  this  information  to  his  gov- 
ernment, the  French  Ambassador  observed 
that  the  Nazi  official  had  probably  said  more, 
In  the  heat  of  the  discussion,  than  be  was 
permitted  to  say.  and  that  It  could  be  under- 
stood  from  his  words  that  the  Fuehrer  would 
come  to  an  understanding  with  Rxissla  re- 
garding a  new  partition  of  Poland. 

The  Polish  Government  Itself,  In  February 
18S9.  received  a  warning  from  Tokyo  of  the 
secret  talks  in  progress  at  that  time  between 
Bltler  and  Stalin,  but  no  attention  was  paid 
to  this  warning  any  more  than  to  other  signs. 
As  early  as  January  1938,  an  Individual 
well  Informed  through  his  long  service  in  the 
Soviet  apparattu  advised  the  head  of  the 
French  Government  that  negotiations  were 
going  on  t>etween  Moscow  and  Berlin,  and 
that  Stalin  was  determined  at  all  costs  to  win 
the  friend.ship  of  HlUer. 

Still  earlier.  In  the  summer  of  1B37,  after 
the  execution  of  Marshal  Tukbachevsky  and 
the  destruction  of  the  high  command  of  the 
•Ted"  army  air  force  and  fleet.  I  wrote  "Now 
Btalln  will  work  with  RlUer." 

I  do  not  know  when  Hitler  finally  accepted 
Btalin'e  offer  of  frlendahlp.  Hitler  was  In 
BO  irtat  hurry  to  Ue  up  with  Moscow,  be- 
cause  his  was  the  greater  freedom  of  choice, 
tinlike  Stalin,  he  had  a  powerful  military 
machine.  One  thing  U  clear:  The  alliance 
between  Oreat  Britain  and  Poland  In  March 
1939  put  au  end  to  Hitler's  healtatlon  and 
bis  pact  with  Stalin  became  a  fact,  although 
It  remained  a  secret  for  another  S  months. 
During  Moeeow's  talks  with  Parts  and  Lon- 
don. Just  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  Hitler 
played  a  game  he  could  not  lose.  The  Allied 
diplomat  regarded  an  agreement  with  Mos- 
cow as  their  chief  trump.  No  later  than  to- 
morrow there  would  be  an  alliance  with 
Biissla.  But  Hitler  calmly  held  this  trump 
card  of  Great  Britain  and  France  In  his 
pocket. 

On  August  16  Sir  Neville  Henderson,  the 
British  Ambassador  to  Germany,  telegraphed 
to  London  the  substance  of  his  conversation 
the  previous  day  with  Baron  von  Weizsaecker, 
the  state  secretary  of  the  German  Foreign 
Office.  Regarding  Moscow.  Sir  Neville  re- 
ported. Von  Weizsaecker  "seemed  very  con- 
fident, and  professed  to  believe  that  Russian 
assistance  to  the  Poles  would  not  only  be 
entirely  ne^lglble  but  that  the  U.  S.  8.  R. 
would  even  In  the  end  join  In  sharing  the 
Polish  spoils." 

So  the  "bluff"  of  Hitler  turned  out  to  be 
no  bluff  at  all.  but  the  realization  of  a  care- 
ful plan,  based  on  facts  rather  than  illusions. 
When  the  secret  agreement  between  Stalin 
and  Hitler  was  made  public  on  August  23, 
1939,  Oreat  Britain  and  France  had  nowhere 
to  retreat.    The  war  had  really  begun. 

The  truth  must  be  faced  squarely.  The 
first  phase  of  the  war  ended  with  the  tri- 
umph of  the  totalitarian  dictatorships.  Our 
Europe  Is  dead.  Only  Britain  remains,  on  its 
Island,  cut  off  from  Europe.  And  only  Brit- 
ain. In  Its  stubbornness  and  ability  to  fight 
to  the  end,  remains  as  the  final  hope  for  the 
resurrection  of  a  free  Europe.  All  the  dic- 
tators regard  the  British  Empire  as  the  back- 
bone of  the  pluto-democratic  order  which 
ruled  the  world  until  this  war.  They  know 
that  to  establish  a  new  order  in  Europe 
they  must  establish  it  throtighout  the  world. 
In  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

So.  by  force  of  necessity,  the  entire  Anglo- 
American  world  Is  uniting  In  the  defense  of 
Its  right  to  live  and  of  Its  way  of  life.  This 
way  ot  life  Is  based  on  the  Individual  liberty 
of  each  cltiaen  and  on  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  Two  worlds  of  ideas  are  In  conflict 
and  no  compromise  la  possible  between  them.  I 
It  is  total  war. 

Total  war  ts  the  war  of  Ideas  no  less  than 
Of  arms.    The  30  years  from  Versailles  to  Hit- 


ler, while  the  old  democracies  were  the  mas- 
ters of  Etirope,  were  barren  years.  There 
were  no  constructive  Ideas  to  build  a  new 
order.  The  new  generation,  bom  In  the  last 
war,  had  to  have  not  only  freedom  but  a 
new  social  order  to  give  to  each  enough 
bread.  The  dictators  enticed  millions  by 
promising  them  bread  without  freedom. 
Now  these  deceived  victims  know  that  with- 
out freedom  they  have  even  less  bread. 

Before  all  of  us  of  the  twentieth  century 
stands  an  Incredibly  difficult  task.  Unless 
we  solve  this  problem  perhaps  all  cultuiv  Is 
to  perish  and  the  twilight  of  Europe  will  turn 
to  world  darkness.  Our  task  consists  in  find- 
ing a  real  new  order  in  which  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  will  be  preserved  Jn  an  eco- 
nomic system  dedicated  to  the  common  good. 
But  remember,  the  prewar  social  order  Is 
dead  forever  and  everywhere. 

Remember,  too,  that  we  cannot  achieve  this 
task  without  the  decisive  victory  of  democ- 
racy— not  only  over  Hitler  but  over  Stalin  as 
well — because  Stalin  and  Hitler  are  brothers 
under  the  sk:n;  both  hate  freedom  and  try  to 
destroy  its  foundations  for  all  time. 

And  remember,  finally,  that  in  this  strug- 
gle agsinst  tyranny,  you  have  one  faithful 
ally  who  has  not  yet  spoken— the  Russian 
people.  The  Russian  people  to  whom  you 
will  be  called  upon  to  flte  all  your  moral 
support  when  the  moment  comes.  For  with- 
out freedom  In  Russia  there  can  be  no  free 
Europe  and  no  free  world.  Freedom  must 
triumph  everywhere  In  the  world  or  not 
at  all. 


A  CoDstitueiit  Expresses  His  Views  on 
tlie  Lease-Lend  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  February  4,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  H.  J.  THOLEN,  OF  HAYS, 
KANS. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
clude herein  a  letter  I  received  from  H. 
J.  Tholen,  of  Hays,  Kans.,  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  very  intelligent  expression  of 
sentiment  entertained  by  many  of  the 
people  of  my  district: 

Tholen  Jewslbt  Cto., 
Hays,  Kana..  January  28,  1941. 
Hon.  FaANK  Cablson, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Peank:  That  the  administration  is 
definitely  committed  to  an  "all  out"  war 
policy,  indtiding  the  xise  of  our  Army  and 
Navy  on  foreign  soU  and  in  foreign  waters, 
I  believe  has  been  generally  known  to  the 
Inner  circle  in  Washington  for  many  months. 

The  boldness  with  which  the  President  ex- 
pressed himself  on  this  subject  In  his  fire- 
side chat  December  29,  and  In  his  message 
to  Congress  on  the  state  of  the  Nation  Indi- 
cates that  he  now  believes  that  the  people  of 
the  Nation  have  been  sufficiently  propagan- 
dized Into  such  a  state  of  hysteria  that  they 
are  ready  to  accept  war  as  inevitable. 

Jiist  why  we  are  to  enter  this  war  has  not 
been  explained.  Just  why  this  spirit  of 
jingoism  has  been  fostered  by  the  President 
seems  a  dark  secret.  Just  what  Britain's  war 
aims  are,  according  to  former  Ambassador 
Kennedy,  we  have  not  been  informed. 


If  we  are  to  enter  this  war  to  save  the 
democracies  of  Europe,  It  seems  to  me  we 
should  also  look  toward  saving  our  own 
democracy. 

Must  we  give  up  our  democracy  and  ac- 
cept  a  Presidential  dictatorship  in  order  to 
save  what  we  gave  up.  and  to  save  what  all 
Europe  has  given  up  long  ago?  The  Incon- 
sistency and  Insincerity  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness Is  so  apparent  that  It  seems  the  Presi- 
dent must  have  accepted  the  estimate  of  the 
psychologists  who  claim  that  the  average 
Intelligence  of  the  adult  American  Is  equal 
to  that  of  a  normal  12-year-old  child. 

England,  France,  and  the  United  States 
have  shown  no  abhorrence  for  the  dictator- 
ships of  Russia  and  Greece. 

Both  England  and  America  are  today  court- 
ing tlie  favor  of  the  bloodstained  hand  of 
Stalin,  and  have  all  through  this  whole  mess. 
Russia's  invasion  of  Poland  did  not  even  raise 
a  protest  from  England  and  France,  but  Ger- 
many's Invasion  was  a  cause  of  war,  and  the 
sacredly  pledged  aid  to  Poland  was  not  deliv- 
ered. England  is  fighting  hand  in  hand  with 
the  dictator  Metaxes  of  Greece  without  scru- 
ples regarding  her  form  of  government.  Rus- 
sia s  rape  of  Finland  was  lightly  protested 
and  her  absorption  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  went  on  unnoticed,  France  be- 
came a  dictatorship  shortly  after  she  entered 
the  war.  England  grained  dictatorial  powers 
to  Churchill  last  May.  Wt  tut  now  asked  to 
grant  dictatorial  powers  to  our  Preeldent, 
even  while  still  at  peace  with  the  world.  And 
all  this  to  save  democracy.  ^'Oonslstency, 
thou  are  a  Jewel"— a  very  rare  one  nowaday*. 

We  were  stampeded  into  the  European  eco- 
nomic war  of  1914  by  the  slogan,  "To  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy."  Democracy 
was  not  at  stake  In  the  first  World  War,  but 
we  coined  the  catch  phrase  above  to  arouse 
our  people  and  prepare  them  for  entrance 
into  that  war,  which  produced  three  major 
dictatorships  in  Europe  In  short  order  and 
many  more  since,  and  now  we  are  asked  to 
fight  another  war  for  the  democracies  of 
Europe  which  no  longer  exist. 

I  make  no  claim  to  being  a  prophet,  nor 
the  seventh  son  of  a  prophet,  but  neverthe- 
less I  venture  the  prediction  that  when  the 
present  war  Is  over  there  will  be  no  democ- 
racies in  Europe,  and  if  we  enter  the  war 
there  will  be  no  democracy  here,  regardless  of 
which  side  wins  the  war.  The  real  winner  in 
this  war  will  be  Russia,  and  she  will  have  no 
part  in  It  until  it  is  over.  Powers  which  are 
once  given  up  by  the  people  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  regained.  A  further  prediction  which  I 
will  make  right  now  Is  that  President  Roose- 
velt will  remain  In  office  as  President  or  dic- 
tator until  he  dies. 

Roosevelt  began  his  administration  by 
chucking  one  democratic  principle  after  the 
other  out  the  window.  He  has  played 
around  with  "pinks"  and  "reds"  in  both  his 
official  and  personal  family.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  need  but  mention  his  Indignation  when 
the  Dies  committee  threatened  to  publish  the 
names  of  members  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
official  Washington  last  year. 

Shortly  after  becoming  President  he  ex- 
tended the  hand  of  friendship  to  the  mass 
murderer  Stalin  and  brought  about  the  offi- 
cial recognition  of  "red"  Russia.  The  prom- 
ises of  Mr.  Lltvlnov  to  cease  propaganda  for 
the  Third  International  in  the  United  SUtes 
were  never  intended  nor  expected  to  be  k^pt; 
on  the  contrary.  Communist  activity  was 
greatly  intensified  and  such  progress  made 
that  by  the  time  the  present  war  began 
communism  had  penetrated  into  every  im- 
portant college  and  university  in  the  land 
and  into  almost  every  department  of  Govern- 
ment, and  was  beginning  to  penetrate  ovae 
Army  and  Navy.  All  this  has  had  a  slight  set- 
back since  the  alliance  of  Stalin  and  Hitler 
was  announced  over  a  year  ago.  Just  as  a 
sidelight  on  how  ridicvilous  England's  and 
France's  claim  of  their  love  for  democracy 
really  was,  you  will  recall  that  both  had  en- 
voys In  Moscow  for  3  months  trying  to  deal 
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with  "reds"  when  Hitler  completed  his  pact 
with  StaUn. 

If  the  United  States  wants  to  continue  as  a 
democracy,  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  defeat  at 
least  that  part  of  the  lease-lend  bill  which 
grants  dictatorial  powers  to  the  President. 
Congress  must  retain,  among  other  things, 
the  power  to  declare  war  and  the  right  to 
determine  the  extent  of  aid  to  be  given  any 
country. 

I  am  Just  as  anxious  to  see  Hitlerism  de- 
feated as  is  President  Roosevelt,  though  not 
for  the  same  reasons.  My  reasons  are  moral 
and  religious.  I  don't  want  to  see  any  part 
of  the  world  paganized  by  law.  In  my 
opinion.  Roosevelt  Is  not  worrying  about  re- 
ligious freedom,  freedom  of  press  or  speech, 
or  any  of  the  things  for  which  the  founders 
of  this  country  bled  and  died.  In  fact,  his 
very  acts  Indicate  that  he  Intends  to  chuck 
all  these  out  the  window  as  fast  as  he  dares. 
When  religion  was  being  assassinated  in 
Spain  by  a  "red"  government  you  will  recall 
how  he  tried  to  get  the  Congress  to  lift  the 
embargo  so  that  he  could  help  the  "red" 
(loyalists)  go  on  slaughtering  religion  In 
Spain. 

Fifteen  thousand  priests,  nuns,  and  broth- 
ers murdered  for  their  faith;  hundreds  of 
churches,  monasteries,  and  convents  burned 
did  not  draw  a  protest  from  the  administra- 
tion; but  a  1500.000,000  fine  imposed  upon 
the  Jews  ot  Germany  drew  all  klnd»  ot  fire 
from  the  President  on  down.  I  could  men> 
tlon  a  half  doaen  other  Instances,  but  tor 
the  sake  of  brevity  let  this  suffice, 

I  dont  know  what  you  think  of  Lindbergh 
or  his  Judgment;  but,  personally,  I  believe 
he  Is  the  one  man  who  has  told  the  world 
the  truth  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
trouble  In  Europe,  He  tried  to  warn  the  world 
of  the  power  of  Germany  nearly  3  years  ago. 
but  he  was  laughed  at.  He  Is  still  trying  to 
warn  his  own  country  that  we  have  no  hazi- 
ness In  the  present  war  and  have  nothing  to 
gain  If  we  enter  It.  For  his  loyalty  he  is 
called  a  traitor. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  in  war  no 
one  wins  In  the  end.  but  all  lose.  There  Is 
nothing  to  lose  by  remaining  at  peace.  Mr. 
Churchill  was  right  In  1936.  when  he  said: 
"Legally  we  owe  this  debt  to  the  United 
States,  but  logically  we  don't;  and  this  be- 
cause America  should  have  minded  her  own 
business  and  stayed  out  of  the  World  War. 
If  she  had  done  so  the  Allies  would  have 
made  peace  with  Germany  in  the  spring  of 
1917.  thus  saving  over  a  million  British, 
French.  American,  and  other  lives,  and  pre- 
venting the  subsequent  rise  of  fascism  and 
nazi-ism." 

Let  us  heed  this  advice  now  and  stay  out 
of  the  second  World  War. 

God  save  America. 
Very  truly  yours, 

H.  J.  Tholxn. 


Will  the  Payment  of  the  Price  Defeat  the 
Bill's  Objectiye? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFWIAN 

or  KCICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  February  4,  1941 


STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  H.  CLESS.  JR., 
OF  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y.,  RELATIVE  TO 
H.  R. 1776 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  When 
considering  the  preservation  of  our  Na- 


tion, no  one  would  pause  to  count  the 
cost  unless  it  was  apparent  that  its  pay- 
ment would  lead  to  disaster,  prevent  the 
attainment  of  the  objective. 

Under  the  guise  of  national  defense, 
behind  the  argument  that  the  bill  is  for 
the  preservation  of  our  Nation,  we  are 
embarking  upon  a  foreign  war.  If  the 
cost  of  that  war  be  so  great  as  to  bring 
national  bankruptcsf  and  destroy  free- 
dom here  in  America,  then  indeed  have 
we  sold  our  heritage  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage. 

When  the  House  committee  was  hold- 
ing hearings  on  this  bill,  only  one  witness 
discussed  that  subject.  His  testimony 
is  so  clear,  so  illuminating,  that  it  is  here 
printed.    It  is  as  follows: 

H.  R.  1776 — Tmx  Nation's  Baniuttphno  Act 
or  1941 

Statement  of  George  H.  Cless,  Jr.,  of  Glens 
Falls.  N.  Y..  relative  to  H.  R,  1776.  delivered 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Friday,  January  24.  1941; 

"My  name  Is  George  H.  Cless,  Jr.,  of  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y.  I  do  not  represent  any  group, 
organisation,  or  association  ot  any  kind.  I 
am  here  today  to  apeak  tor  only  one  per- 
son—myself— whose  front-line  military  and 
aemldlplomatle  service  to  his  country  in 
1917-18  and  1919  took  him  across  the  AtlajUlc 
and  moved  him  around  from  England  to  the 
Balkans,  and  who  since  has  given  much  of 
his  time  to  economic  research,  writing,  and 
speaking. 

"While  1  do  not  appear  before  you  repre- 
senting anyone  but  myself.  I  do  feel  that 
from  my  wide  experience  with  the  public  I 
express  an  opinion  that  is  rapidly  becoming 
general  throughout  the  country. 

"This  bill.  H.  R.  1776,  Is  Improperly  named. 
It  should  not  be  called  the  lend-lease  bUl. 

"Its  proper  title  is  The  Nation's  Bank- 
rupting Act  of  1941." 

"If  passed,  not  only  will  It  bankrupt  these 
United  States,  but  will  give  American  labor 
away  on  the  International  auction  block. 

"Insofar  as  this  bill,  1776.  Implies  a  de- 
sire to  see  England  live.  It  has  my  appro- 
bation. 

"But  there  are  things  about  this  bill  thai 
have  nothing  to  do  with  England. 

"There  are  sinister  features  in  this  bill  that 
have  to  do  with  what  \s  going  to  happen  to 
these  United  States.  I  am  not  chsu-glng  con- 
spiracy— or  evil  or  malicious  intent.  I  am 
only  asking  that  these  suspicions  be  dis- 
pelled." 

CAN    THREATEN    ANYONE — CAN'T    DEFEND    SELVES 

"The  effort  is  made  to  Impress  us  with  the 
assumption  that  the  security  and  defense  of 
these  United  States  is  dependent  upon  the 
survival  of  Great  Britain,  Greece,  and  China. 

"There  are  those  who  tell  us  of  the  stupid- 
ity ^nd  futility  of  trying  to  defend  our  free- 
dom and  liberty  and  security  here.  We  can't 
do  that — they  contend.  We  are  not  strong 
enough  to  do  that,  they  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. 

"But  in  the  same  breath  they  imply  that 
we  are  strong  enough  to  threaten  anyone  we 
don't  like;  strong  enough  to  underwrite  the 
security  and  defense  of  the  British  Empire, 
Greece,  China,  and  the  whole  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

"Yes,  they  would  like  us  to  believe  we  are 
strong  enough  to  do  all  that,  but  no  one  has 
yet  asked,  or  if  they  have  asked  there  has  been 
no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question: 

"Just  how  weak  or  how  strong  are  we? 

"After  the  progress  and  accumulation  of 
150  years  or  so — our  physical  assets  used  as 
tools  of  production  in  the  form  of  Industrial 
and  commercial  property — amount  in  value 
to  only  $80,000,000,000. 

"Yet  In  the  last  8  years  government  has 
taken  from  the  people  and  expended  $120,- 


000.000,000,  and  that  is  a  conservative  figure, 
and  under  a  peacetime  economy. 

"What  would  It  be  under  this  blank-check 
bill — giving  the  President  unlimited  power 
for  unlimited  spending? 

"Last  year  9.000,000  farmers  produced  $9,- 
000,000,000.  But  government  took  away  from 
the  people  $18,000,000,000.  Last  .  year  the 
labor  payments  of  400.000  corporations 
amounted  to  $28,000,000,000.  But  65  per- 
cent of  that  amount,  or  $18,000,000,000.  was 
taken  away  from  our  people  by  government." 

SIX   HtTNDRED  DOLLARS  PER  TKUXLT 

"There  are  30.000.000  families  in  these 
United  States.  So  anybody  can  see  that  this 
$18,000,000,000  represenu  an  average  of  $600 
taken  from  each  family  by  government  each 
year.    And  this  under  a  peacetime  economy. 

"Our  Federal  debt  is.  or  was  a  few  weeks 
ago.  around  $50,000,000,000.  In  the  astro- 
nomical  language  of  the  day.  perhaps  that 
doesn't  mean  much.  But  It  ukes  on  a  men- 
acing meaning  when  we  realise  that  that 
debt  is  more  than  the  total  value  of  all  our 
farms,  farm  machinery,  farm  lands,  buildings, 
and  livestock.  It  Is  more  than  the  total 
physical  aseeu  employed  m'our  great  man- 
ufacturing and  mining  tndustrlea. 

"But  that  is  a  conservative  statement. 
Add  to  the  Federal  debt  the  debt  of  our 
States,  counties,  cities,  etc..  and  we  arrive  at 
a  figure  of  dfbt  which  equals  the  con^bined 
total  value  ot  our  farm,  Indusutal,  and  com- 
merdal  man-made  physical  aaaeta. 

'Add  to  that  debt  the  private,  long-term 
debts  already  outatandtng  against  theee  same 
productive  aaseu,  and  we  find  that  the  full 
debt  burden  resting  against  this  national 
productive  plant  actually  exceeds  the  total 
full  exchange  value  of  that  plant. 

"Now,  how  strong  are  we?  Isnt  It  obvious, 
even  to  a  high-school  boy.  that  we  are  not 
even  starting  from  scratch  on  this  world- 
wide crusade?  Oh.  I  am  deeply  and  pro- 
foundly concerned  with  the  need  of  defend- 
ing these  United  States,  of  preserving  and 
saving  all  those  things  in  these  United  States 
which  we  hold  dear." 

HEADED   FOR  THE   BHERIFT 

"But  how  much  fundamental  defending. 
saving,  and  preserving  are  we  doing  when  we 
are  hardly  keeping  even  one  Jump  ahead  of 
the  bankruptcy  sheriff? 

"Pass  this  truly  magnificent  spending  bill, 
and  you  will  deliver  the  Nation,  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel,  over  to  the  sheriff. 

"And  there  are  only  three  ways  that  any 
nation  has  ever  gotten  out  from  under  such 
a  debt  lead. 

"One  of  them  Is  revolution:  another  is  In- 
flation; the  third  Is  repudiation. 

"Figtire  it  all  out.  Simple  arithmetic  will 
give  you  the  answer.  This  country  is  going 
Into  chaos,  and  the  degree  and  intensity  and 
depth  of  that  chaos  will  depend  on  how  much 
further  we  pursue  the  course  we  now  are 
following  in  attending  to  the  troubles  of  the 
world,  Instead  of  devoting  our  attention 
strictly  to  the  defense,  salvation,  and  preser- 
vation of  these  United  States.  Let's  take  an 
example : 

"Camp  Edwards  is  being  built  on  Cape  Cod. 
The  original  cost  estimate  of  $7,000,000  now 
has  been  hiked  to  $29,000,000. 

"Every  month  they  add  the  original  cost  to 
the  current  estimate.  Does  anyone  realize 
what  that  could  mean?  It  certainly  does  not 
mean  that  such  apparently  reckless  and  lavish 
pyramiding  of  expenditures  Is  either  aiding 
Britain  or  defending  this  country. 

"Do  you  think  Mr.  Knudsen  would  have 
produced  automobiles  on  any  such  basis  as 
that?  What  wotild  have  happened  to  hia 
company?  Of  cotirse,  it  would  have  gone 
bankrupt." 

WHERE  ARE  ""HE  BLnKPRIMTST 

"Are  there  any  plans,  blueprints,  or  speci- 
fications In  bill  1776?  Any  llmlU  of  any 
kind?    What  will  happen  to  our  countrjff 
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Tou  know.  genUemen.  even  the  deepest  well 
has  a  bottom. 

"In  lact.  there  are  thoae  who  think  that 
this  la  a  spending  bill:  that  thla  bill  1T76, 
which  we  are  dlscvisslng  aa  a  defense  measiire, 
111  to  authorize  and  legalize  a  spending  cam- 
paign for  power. 

"I  am  not  charging  that  this  bill  1776  is  to 
put  Great  BrlUln  on  President  Roosevelt's 
international  relief  roll  for  the  sake  of  ac- 
quiring more  power.  I  am  not  charging  that 
this  bin  1776  Is  to  put  all  of  American  Indus- 
try and  business  on  President  Roosevelt's  na- 
tional relief  roll  for  the  sake  of  acquiring 
more  and  more  personal  power  and  control 
over  the  physical  and  human  resources  and 
facilities  of  the  Nation.  But  you  should  know 
that  that  stisplcion  exists  throughout  this 
country.  If  It  is  an  unwarranted  stispldon, 
I  ii'ant  to  help  you  allay  that  sxisplcion. 

"No  President,  and  few  men  In  the  world 
even  today,  ever  held  the  power  over  the  na- 
tional resources  and  the  imaginations  of  men 
as  does  President  Roosevelt.  Are  we  going 
to  add  to  that  p>ower?  Are  we  going  to 
add  to  that  power  by  presenting  him  with  a 
blank  check  for  the  spending  of  unknown 
billions  of  dollars? 

"Let's  save  something  of  democracy  here 
rather  than  create  new  dictatorial  powers. 
Let's  save  and  defend  something  of  freedom 
and  liberty  here  in  this  country.  Let's  not 
have  to  appropriate  for  ermine  and  a  Jeweled 
crown  next  year 

'In  case  the  cxirrent  and  proposed  aid  from 
our  'arsenal  for  democracy"  isn't  enough,  two 
dread  facts  stare  us  in  the  face." 

WHT  AMU  Otnt  ENZMICST 

•"The  flrat  Is  that  the  products  of  our 
arsenals  sent  to  foreign  shores  may  become 
available  to  others  to  use  against  us.  And 
no  one  could  deny  that  we  would  have  given 
them  ample  Justification.  Surely  you  gentle- 
men must  recall  the  stories  that  appeared  In 
our  press  Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Nor- 
way of  the  capture  by  the  Germans  of  Ameri- 
can-made airplanes  and  their  use  of  those 
airplanes  against  the  retreating  British? 

"Thus  we  would  find  that  in  a  fantastic 
dream  of  being  a  knight  errant  out  to  defend 
everything  from  Dakar  to  Cairo,  from  Athens 
to  Shanghai,  from  London  to  Singapore,  and 
from  Hongkong  to  Bombay,  we  had  stripped 
oiirselves  naked  of  adequate  defense  equip- 
ment. Then  where  would  we  be?  Can't  we 
learn  some  lesson  from  what  has  happened 
to  France,  at  least  in  part,  as  a  result  of  her 
pre-war  Premier.  Leon  Blum,  stripping  her  of 
needed  defense  equipment  to  aid  the  Spanish 
Loyalists? 

"Where  would  we  be  should  that  condition 
eventuate?  Are  we  committed,  then,  to  see 
the  thing  through  by  the  \ise  of  men?  There 
are  those  who  think  so,  gentlemen.  There  are 
thoae  who  think  that  the  use  of  men  Is  In- 
evitable through  nothing  more  than  the 
policy  of  aid  with  Implements  of  war.  And 
this  raises  the  second  dread  question. 

"I  am  certain  the  statements  of  Col.  Robert 
R.  McCormlck  will  rate  highly  with  this  com- 
mittee. He  knows  war — he  fought  In  the 
Argcnne.  He  handles  great  enterprises.  He 
has  almost  unlimited  sources  of  Information 
at  his  command,  and  he  maintains  an  in- 
telligence service  probably  comparable  to 
anything  of  its  kind  anywhere." 

XUBOPEAN  CXtJSAOK  COSTLT 

"Colonel  McCormick  has  made  an  interest- 
ing analyals.  showing  that  no  more  than  a 
400-day  crusade  against  Etirope  alone  would 
cost  us  millions  of  lives  and  •400.000.000,000. 
You  must  remember  our  last  crusade  in 
Europe  lasted  more  than  400  days — and  the 
Allies  of  that  day  had  more  available  man- 
power than  today. 

"No  words  of  mine  can  adequately  condemn 
such  a  wastage  of  human  life.  But  let  ur 
relate  that  financial  cost  to  certain  other 
facts  and  see  what  It  would  mean  to  the 
people  remaining  alive  in  this  covmtry. 


"The  total  value  of  our  ph3rsical  assets  in 
1938  amounted  to  $388.421,000.000 — which, 
incidentally,  was  $40,000,000,000  less  than  in 
1930.  This  Includes  everything — our  farms, 
factories,  utilities,  railroads,  buildings,  homes, 
automobiles,  radios,  and  even  our  shirts. 

"Now.  compare  this  figfure  with  Colonel  Mc- 
cormick's $400,000,000,000  estimate  for  only  a 
400-day  crusade  to  Europe.  The  value  of 
everything  we  own  doesn't  add  up  to  that 
figure.  What  is  going  to  happen  to  us  and 
otir  freedom?  Is  the  dfllcial  Washington  hun- 
ger for  power  so  great  that  It  is  even  going 
to  devour  our  shirts? 

"President  Roosevelt  has  assured  us  that 
we  are  to  be  repaid  for  all  the  material  we 
send  across  the  seas — repaid  by  material  or 
other  products  from  the  British  Empire. 
Let's  see  what  that  means." 

REPAYMENT    PLAN    WRECKS    LABOR 

"We  have  approximately  46,000,000  gain- 
fully employed  people;  of  these,  about  8.000,- 
000  are  in  Government.  11.000,000  profes- 
sional men  and  merchants,  8,000,000  in  stores 
of  one  kind  or  another,  all  of  whom,  together 
with  those  not  gainfully  employed,  are  de- 
pendent on  the  wealth  produced  by  9.000.000 
In  agriculture,  and  10,000,000  in  all  types  of 
manufacturing. 

"Nineteen  million  people  are  carr3rtng  130,- 
000,000  people.  The  material  well-being  of 
130.000.000  Americans  Is  dependent  upon  the 
production  of  the  19,000.000. 

"But  what  will  those  19,000,000  be  produc- 
ing when  the  twenty,  forty,  or  fifty  billion 
doUars^orth  of  goods  stairt  rolling  into  this 
country  In  repayment  of  what  was  loaned  or 
leased  under  this  Nation's  'Bankruptcy  Act  of 
1941? 

"Is  it  realized  that,  as  the  parade  of  these 
foreign  products  marches  by,  we  will  be  sit- 
ting on  the  sidelines,  staring  at  idle  fac- 
tories, stagnant  farms,  and  unprecedented 
lines  of  unemployed  men? 

"Will  Britain.  Greece,  China,  or  some  of 
our  good  neighbors  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, put  us  on  their  relief  rolls? 

"Thus,  the  critical  aspect  of  this  situation, 
overlooked  and  lost  sight  of  as  it  Is,  is  the 
fact  that  m  this  so-called  "lend-lease"  aid 
program,  with  Its  repayment  features,  we  are 
told  we  are  lending  materials. 

"But  we  are  not — we  are  giving  away  Amer- 
ican labor 

"In  short,  a  vote  for  the  international 
poUcy  exemplified  in  this  bill,  H.  R.  1776,  is 
a  vote  against  all  the  things  we  are  led  to 
believe  Its  enactment  will  defend.  This 
policy  is  one  which  inevitably  and  ultimately 
operates  against  the  defense,  preservation, 
and  salvation  of  these  United  States." 

WRAT  ARE  V/E  UNOERWRmNG? 

'1  believe  there  will  always  be  an  England, 
even  without  any  guaranty  from  us,  But, 
will  there  always  be,  or  must  there  always  be 
a  British  Empire?  Are  we  to  underwrite  Its 
permanence  in  the  name  of  the  defense  of 
this  country — of  democracy — or  something? 

"Could,  or  would  we  have  guaranteed  the 
eternal  existence  of  the  Babylonian,  Egyptian, 
Grecian,  Roman,  or  PYench  Empires?  Who 
are  we  to  underwrite  Greece  and  China,  or 
any  other  ccimtry  the  President  may  desig- 
nate as  essential  to  our  defense  in  accord 
with  the  terms  of  this  bill? 

"Who  are  we  to  say  to  our  neighbor,  Can- 
ada— to  Axistralasia,  South  Africa,  New 
Zealand;  to  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  in  India;  or  to  the  Indentiured  labor 
or  British  East  Indies — that  they  must  for- 
ever remain  within  the  confines  of  the 
British  Empire? 

"Who  are  we  to  tell  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  keep  hands  off  these  precious  spots  of 
earth?  Have  we  the  physical  and  moral 
strength  and  resources  to  undertake  stich  a 
Gargantuan  task,  however  romantic  and  de- 
lightful it  might  be  to  enthrone  liberty  every- 
where?" 


DRUOCID  BT  WORDS 

"The  people  of  this  country  have  been 
drugged  oy  powerful  hypodermic  shots  of 
emotional  words  about  defending  America 
by  again  making  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy and  enthroning  liberty  and  freedom 
ever3rwhere.  But  nowhere  have  I  seen  or 
heard  about  an  Inventory  or  blueprint  show- 
ing definitely  and  concretely  what  we've  got, 
what  we  can  do,  and  how  we  are  going  to  go 
about  doing  it. 

"When  Mr.  Knudsen  was  in  charge  of  pro- 
ducing automobiles,  what  did  he  do?  He 
first  took  an  Inventory  of  what  his  company 
possessed  and  took  stock  of  what  he  thought 
his  company  could  do. 

"He  went  to  -his  sales  department  and 
found  out  what  it  thought  the  public  wanted 
In  the  way  of  automobiles.  Then  he  sat 
down  with  his  engineers  and  pored  over  blue- 
prints and  models  and  conducted  much  plan- 
ning. When  he  was  through  and  satisfied 
vrtth  what  he  thought  his  company  could  do, 
and  what  the  public  wanted,  he  took  his 
plans  to  the  production  department  and  said : 
'Boys,  here's  what  we  want.    Produce  It.' 

"And  his  company  produced  without  any 
lost  motion,  confusion,  waste,  extravagance, 
or  trouble  or  giving  any  more  authority  or 
power  to  anyone.  Mr.  Knudsen  could  quite 
possibly  tell  us  that  industrial  production  is 
not  a  matter  of  words  of  governmental  fiat, 
but  a  matter  of  knowledge  and  planning. 
Those  who  do  the  producing  should  know 
what  they  are  producing,  and  why.  Those 
who  pay  for  that  production  should  know 
exactly  what  they  are  pa3rlng  for,  and  why." 

THIS    1776    ANSWERS    NO    VfTAL   QUESTION 

"This  bill,  1776.  doesn't  answer  one  of  these 
questions.  It  doesn't  tell  us  what,  why, 
how  much,  or  when.  The  President  tells  us 
the  various  kinds  and  types  of  freedom  'we 
are  committed'  to  enthrone  everywhere.  But 
not  in  this  bill  or  anywhere  else  are  we 
told  the  details  and  long-range  plans  of  at- 
taining this  most  commendable  objective, 
or  what  we,  who  are  supposed  to  pay  the 
bill,  will  have  to  pay.  or  If  we  can  or  can't. 

"Do  we  know  how  weak  or  how  strong 
we  are  to  undertake  this  program  of  de- 
fending America  by  underwriting  the  secu- 
rity of  Great  Britain,  Greece,  and  China, 
and  enthroning  freedom  everywhere? 

"In  1917  the  vitality  of  our  Nation  was 
not  strained  almost  to  the  breaking  point 
as  It  Is  today  by  long,  protracted  internal 
stresses,  economic  and  social  maladjust- 
ments, and  depression,  nor  with  a  debt  bur- 
den against  the  national  productive  plant 
exceeding  the  total  full  exchange  value  of 
that  plant. 

"At  that  time,  and  under  more  favorable 
conditions,  we  turned  this  country  into  an 
'arsenal  for  democracy,'  and  also  established^ 
frontiers  in  foreign  lands  to  achieve  the 
same  ends  that  some  people  would  make 
our  objective  today — that  Is,  to  save  democ- 
racy and  freedom. 

"But  we  failed.  Oh,  yes,  we  were  suc- 
cessful In  ovir  shortsighted  lynch -mob  tech- 
nique. We  destroyed  Kaiser  ism  and  the 
Potsdam  gang.  But  then  what?  Sup- 
ported by  our  vast  'arsenal  for  democracy' 
of  that  day,  we  provided  the  world  with 
less  freedom  and  less  liberty  than  It  had 
before." 

WILL  WE  FARE  BETTER  NOW  THAN  IN   1917? 

"Can  we  expect  our  current  'arsenal  for 
democracy"  to  accomplish  more  and  better 
things?  Can  our  "arsenal"  of  today  turn  our 
magic  guns  that  will — this  time — shoot  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  Into  the  other  fellow 
and  make  it  stick,  no  matter  whether  we  use 
the  guns,  or  Great  Britain  uses  them,  or 
whether  they  are  sent  to  Britain,  as  they  are 
today,  under  a  fait  accompli  technique  and 
policy,  or  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
1776? 

"The  present  state  of  world  affairs  proves 
that  our  'arsenal  for  democracy'  of  1917  and 
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1918  did  not  enthrone  liberty  and  freedom 
everywhere  for  all  time.  True,  we  did  de- 
stroy "kalserlsm,"  but  In  so  doing  we  helped 
give  the  world  nazl-lsm,  fascism,  and  com- 
munism. 

WHAT    GtTARANTHS    CAN    CONGRESS    CIVET 

"What  guaranty  can  you  gentlemen  give 
that — in  our  present  weakened  economic  con- 
dition— we  can  new  enthrone  liberty  and 
freedom  everywhere  for  all  time?  What 
guaranty  can  you  g;lve  that  our  new  'arsenal 
for  democracy'  will  not  help  produce  some- 
thing even  more  dreadful  and  hateful  than 
our  previous  'arseral  for  democracy*  helped 
produce? 

"That  is  exactly  what  this  'nation's  bank- 
rupting act  of  1941'  is  likely  to  do  If  you 
pass  It. 

"There  is  no  defense  of  these  United  States 
In  this  bill. 

"There  Is  only  the  surety  of  world-wide 
war — disastrous  public  spending — and  a 
crushing  debt  burden  creating  a  dread  situa- 
tion that  history  proves  Is  met  by  Inflation, 
repudiation,  or,  God  forbid,  revolution. 

"Must  we  face  that?  Mr.  Bloom  and  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  the  entire  responsi- 
bility is  yours." 


Complete  Authority  on  Board  Ship  Must 
Reside  in  Its  Licensed  Officers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  February  4,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  DANIEL  S.  RING,  DIRECTOR, 
DIVISION  OP  MARITIME  PERSONNEL, 
UNITED  STATES  MARITIME  COMMIS- 
SION 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  Daniel  S. 
Ring,  Director,  Division  of  Maritime  Per- 
sonnel, United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, before  the  Marine  Engineers'  Bene- 
ficial Association  Sixty-fifth  National 
Convention  at  the  Statler  Hotel,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  on  January  23,  1941. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  address  Is 
related  ahd  pertinent  to  the  discussion 
had  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  Friday 
last,  and  which  was  precipitated  by  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKSBNl.  Since  the  subject 
matter  is  one  which  Is  soon  to  be  can- 
vassed by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  commend  Mr. 
Ring's  address  especially  to  the  members 
of  that  distinguished  committee  for  their 
consideration. 

The  address  follows: 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  and 
representatives  of  the  membership  of  the 
Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association,  at 
your  slrty-flfth  national  convention  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing you,  and  I  bring  with  me  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  the 
expressed  hope  that  this  -will  be  a  highly 
successful  convention. 

Probably  at  no  other  time  In  the  history  of 
your  organization  have  delegates  gathered  to 


discuss  problems  of  such  gravity  as  those  now 
confronting  us.  affecting  as  they  do  the  se- 
curity of  the  Nation  and  the  preservation  of 
freedom. 

On  an  occasion  such  as  this  I  feel  very 
deeply  the  genuine  privilege  of  being  a  citi- 
zen of  this  country.  There  are  very  few 
places  In  the  world  today  where  men  may  sit 
down  in  freedom  to  work  out  their  own 
destinies.  Except  in  a  few  scattered  in- 
stances, their  destinies  are  worked  out  for 
them  by  other  men  who  have  secured  through 
deception  and  artifice  the  control  of  the 
governments  under  which  those  men  live. 

It  must  be  realized  also  that  the  plight  of 
these  enslaved  workers  of  other  lands  has 
been  largely  due  to  their  own  negligence. 
Either  they  sat  by  and  watched  the  power 
which  was  theirs  trickle  away  without  taking 
action,  or  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
lulled  into  passivity  by  high-sounding 
phrases  and  word  pictures  which  ultimately 
produced  In  them  a  fear  of  the  consequences 
of  taking  any  course  other  than  to  transfer 
the  power  which  was  theirs  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  would  later  use  It  against  them. 

It  Is  unnecessary  to  say  that  here  where 
men  still  retain  the  God-given  rights  de- 
scribed In  our  basic  organic  law,  there  Is  a 
need  for  the  greatest  of  vigilance  to  prevent 
a  debacle  paralleling  that  of  workers  in  the 
totalitarian  states.  But,  Just  as  surely  as  the 
sun  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west, 
the  same  tragedy  will  happen  here  if  those 
who  have  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  of  free 
labor  and  free  assembly  fail  to  accept  and 
discharge  the  responsibilities  which  such 
rights  bring  with  them. 

These  responsibilities  are  directly  linked 
with  the  duties  attending  any  status  in  life. 
A  failure  to  perform  the  duties  entrusted  to 
us  by  reason  of  our  position  in  society  will 
produce,  first,  a  disintegration  of  our  society 
and,  second,  a  change  in  the  status  of  all 
members  thereof. 

Tou,  above  all  of  the  groups  in  this  coun- 
try, should  most  deeply  understand  this,  for 
with  you,  especially  in  your  work  aboard 
ships,  the  word  authority  takes  on  a  real  and 
tangible  significance.  Licensed  officers,  under 
the  master,  are  the  Instruments  of  authority 
at  sea.  Unlike  supervisory  forces  in  any  other 
Industry,  they  are  not  merely  supervisors 
representing  employers  but  men  who,  through 
their  licenses  and  their  positions,  hold  a 
commission  as  officers  of  government. , 

Ashore,  the  factory  or  the  plant  Is  directed 
by  supervisory  forces  who  are  solely  and 
wholly  the  representatives  of  employers.  Law 
and  order  is  preserved  by  the  local  authorities 
to  whom  the  Government  has  entrusted  these 
duties.  At  sea,  however,  both  of  these  func- 
tions are  merged  in  the  supervisory  person- 
nel. The  result  is  that  a  licensed  officer  is 
charged  not  only  with  the  duty  of  super- 
vising the  performance  of  work  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  employer  but  also  with  main- 
taining law  and  order  on  shipboard  as  a 
representative  of  the  Government  which  a 
ship  must  have  as  soon  as  it  departs  from  the 
Jurisdiction  of  shore  authorities.  It  must  be 
recognized  that  each  function  of  the  licensed 
officer  Is  equally  important,  equally  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  merchant  marine — the 
function  from  the  purely  employment  angle 
and  the  function  from  the  governmental 
angle.  Unless  we  recognize  this  fact,  we  may 
well  find  the  very  basis  for  orderly  existence 
on  shipboard  being  washed  down  the  scup- 
pers. At  the  risk  of  being  redundant,  there- 
fore, I  again  emphasize  that  It  Is  the  duty  of 
a  licensed  officer,  as  the  representative  of 
his  employer,  to  see  to  it  that  the  work  of 
his  subordinates  Is  properly  performed  and 
that  It  is  an  equally  important  duty  of  a 
licensed  officer,  as  a  representative  of  orderly 
government,  to  see  to  it  that  his  subordinates 
are  trustworthy,  and  loyal  to  the  government 
imder  whose  flag  the  ship  sails. 

Let's  look  more  closely  into  the  need  for 
authority  among  men.    Ever  since  the  first 


faint  advances  of  civUizatlon  It  has  been  the 
setting  up  and  the  recognition  of  authority 
which  has  been  the  bails  on  which  civUizatlon 
existed.  First,  it  was  the  famUy.  with  a  patri- 
arch or  a  matriarch,  who  was  vested  with 
authority.  Then  It  was  the  tribe.  Then  It 
was  the  state.  Then  the  nation.  Then  an 
empire.  Authority,  its  recognition  and  prop« 
exercise,  was  at  the  very  basis  of  every  exist- 
ence of  civilized  society.  It  has  always  meant 
that  the  individual  gave  up  some  of  his  very 
personal  rights  In  subordinating  himself  to 
the  general  authority  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  group. 

Ashore  it  Is  Inconceivable  for  •  group  of 
men  to  live  together  without  the  existence  at 
some  sort  of  authority.  The  authority  ashore 
which  operates  to  preserve  peace  and  good 
order  generally  Is  vested  In  persons  other 
than  the  employer  of  labor. 

At  sea.  then,  where  there  is  no  separate  local 
authority  at  the  beck  and  call  of  those  need- 
ing Its  protection  to  preserve  law  and  order, 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  ever-preeent  com- 
mon hazard,  which  must  always  be  kept  at  a 
minimum,  makes  It  Infinitely  more  impor- 
tant than  on  shore  that  authority  of  supcrlort 
must  be  recognized. 

I  need  not  go  further  into  this  with  yoxi — 
because  above  all  others — you  sxirely  appre- 
ciate the  reality  of  the  common  hazard  of  the 
sea.  To  you  It  Is  a  real  thing.  8c  also  must 
be  the  recognition  of  lawful  authority  aboard 
vessel. 

No  words  ever  spoken  about  the  sea  are 
more  appropriate  to  the  present  situation 
than  the  clarion  phrases  of  Andrew  Furuaeth, 
as  set  forth  In  his  Message  to  Seamen  at  the 
time  of  the  World  War. 

Listen  to  these  words  and  ponder  on  the 
emphasis  that  present  conditions  and  perils 
place  on  them  today: 

"Remember  that  under  the  American  flag 
you  are  a  free  man.  Remember  that  with 
freedom  comes  respKjnslbllity.  Remember 
always,  that  at  sea  you  are  an  individual  part 
of  the  crew  of  the  vessel.  Remember  that  at 
sea  you  are  under  the  law  arising  from  the 
common  danger — 'the  common  hazard.'  This 
commands  self-sacrifice  and  the  duty  to  obey 
all  lawful  orders,  to  do  it  promptly  and  effi- 
ciently. Upon  this  depends  the  safety  of 
the  vessel,  the  safety  of  the  passengers,  the 
cargo,  and  the  crew — ^your  shipmates  and 
your  own. 

"In  a  safe  harbor  you  are  under  the  law 
of  freedom.  Your  body  belongs  to  yourself. 
The  estimate  In  which  we  are  held  by  our 
fellow  men  depends  mostly  upon  the  use  we 
make  of  that,  which  Is  admittedly  our  own. 

"When  we  shaU  have  learned  to  do  our 
duty  at  sea  and  to  nobly  use  our  freedom  in 
port,  we  shall  have  earned  and  shall  receive 
the  respect  of  our  fellow  men." 

I  have  gone  Into  detail  in  this  respect  be- 
cause I  want  to  emphasize  what  I  believe 
IB  a  very  serious  and  pressing  situation  in 
our  merchant  marine.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  all  of  you  have  heard,  and  many  of  you 
know,  of  elements  who  are  going  to  sea  whoee 
Interests  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  sort  of  democracy  imder  which 
we  Uve.  From  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  have  come  demands  for  purges; 
remedies  by  the  scores  have  been  presented 
to  the  Government  for  ridding  the  merchant 
marine  of  those  elements  whose  first  inter- 
ests are  Identical  with  the  Interests  of  totali- 
tarian powers  These  remedies  suggest  every- 
thing from  militarizing  the  merchant  marina 
to  the  creation  of  an  Ogpu  which  wUl  ferret 
out  subversive  elements. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  dictatorial  nations 
need  the  terrorizing  force  of  an  Ogpu 
to  maintain  the  status  of  serfdom  inaofar  as 
their  workers  are  concerned.  By  fear  and 
terror  they  regiment  the  workers  in  a  acheme 
of  enforced  labor.  Any  time  you  analyze  the 
set-up  of  a  totalitarian  power  you  always 
find  ail  Ogpu  or  Its  equivalent.  And  it  may 
well  be  said  that  they  need  them. 
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We  need  no  Ogpu  here.  Those  who  will 
malnUln  free  government  will  be  those  who 
discharge  their  duties  and  responsibilities 
with  thorovighness.  sincerity,  and  zeal.  That 
this  requires  courage,  self -sacrifice,  and  • 
singular  devotion  to  duty  cannot  be  gain- 
said. That  an  easier  course  is  to  proceed 
with  passivity  and  not  to  accept  the  re&pon- 
slbillties  nor  fully  to  discharge  the  duties 
that  fall  to  our  lot  In  our  respective  walks 
In  life  appears  to  be  true,  but  we  have  a 
stark  and  tragic  example  of  what  occurs  to 
~s~^democracy  when  there  Is  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  its  people,  in  whatever  walk  of  life 
they  are.  to  accept  real  responsibility  and  to 
be  punctilious  in  the  discharge  of  duty. 
The  happiest,  gayest,  freest  people  that  con- 
tinental Kurope  knew  were  the  French.  They 
stood  idly  by,  however,  and  saw  their  de- 
nu>cracy  eaten  away  at  Its  roots  by  sub- 
versive elemenu.  and  to  the  failure  of 
France's  people  tn  tbelr  regular  dally  voca- 
tions to  act  as  the  police  force  for  their  own 
freedom  may  be  aKrlbed  the  fact  that  today 
yranoe  no  longer  is  a  free  power. 

It  can  happen  here.  I  doubt  If  It  will.  I 
believe  that  otir  people  are  sufflclently  cog- 
nizant of  their  responsibilities  and  the  terri- 
ble price  that  must  be  paid  for  a  failure  to 
accept  the  same  and  to  discharge  the  duties 
that  flow  from  responsibilities  to  prevent 
such  a  happening. 

That  brings  tu  to  the  heart  of  the  problem 
confronting  us.  When  all  these  panaceas 
that  I  spoke  of  were  pouring  Into  Washing- 
ton to  save  the  merchant  marine  from  sub- 
versive activity,  a  group  of  thoje  familiar 
with  the  problems  of  the  sea  and  of  employ- 
ment on  the  sea  went  to  work  to  analyze  the 
causes  and  the  best  remedies  under  a  de- 
mocracy for  the  protection  of  this  important 
Industry  which  Is  an  essential  factor  In  the 
preservation  of  our  national  life.  After  all 
was  said  and  done,  it  became  crystal  clear 
that  the  maritime  Industry  had  well  within 
Its  own  grasp  the  complete  solution  to  the 
problems  confronting  It. 

There  Is  no  one  who  doubts  the  loyalty  of 
licensed  officers,  as  a  whole,  to  the  United 
States.  Here  and  there.  Jtist  as  anywhere 
else,  there  may  be  a  bad  egg  amongst  them, 
but  they  are  regarded  by  all  as  Americans 
heart  and  soul,  who  can  be  trusted  to  defend 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  the  institutions 
of  this  free  land.  All  that  is  needed  is  a 
proper  appreciation  of  this  fact  and  a  proper 
enforcement  or  recognition.  If  you  please,  of 
the  authority  that  must  accompany  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  licensed  officer,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  American  merchant  marine 
Intact  against  the  activities  of  subversive 
groups. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  Is  simplicity 
Itself. 

To  Instire  a  safe  and  loyal  American  mer- 
chant marine  then,  the  foundation  stone 
must  be  a  complete  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  authority  on  board  ship  Is  entrusted  to 
those  who  sail  with  licenses  The  next  step 
must  be  complete  support  by  shipowner  and 
government  of  that  authority  when  it  is  law- 
fully exercised. 

In  effecting  this,  a  national  government 
that  has  enacted  laws  for  the  protection  of 
labor  must  also  recognize  In  the  administra- 
tion of  such  labor  laws  that,  as  previously 
stated,  a  unique  condition  exists  with  respect 
to  those  who  work  at  sea;  that  a  man  who 
could  create  purely  a  labor  problem  ashore 
by  the  discharge  of  a  subordinate  may,  at 
sea.  be  taking  such  an  act  because  of  his 
obligation  as  a  representative  of  government; 
that  such  an  act  ashore  may  be  completely 
cognizable  as  a  labor  problem,  but  that  such 
an  act  at  sea  may  very  well  be  a  matter  of 
ship  govcrxunent  which  should  In  no  way  be 
regarded  as  a  labor  problem. 

There  Is  ample  legal  authority  for  this 
Viewpoint.  A  circuit  court  of  appeals  for 
the  Federal  OoTemment  in  July  1938  Issued 


the  dlctimi  that  the  prime  obligation  of  a 
shipowner  and  a  master  is  to  Insure  that  a 
vessel  Into  which  lives  and  property  go  will 
be  safe  and  seaworthy,  and  that  an  essential 
element  in  the  safety  and  seaworthiness  of 
a  vessel  Is  the  trustworthiness  of  a  crew  as 
a  imlt.  In  making  that  decision  with  respect 
to  a  case  In  which  a  master  refused  to  re- 
employ men  who  had  engaged  in  a  sit-down 
strike,  although  admitting  that  each  and 
every  man  affected  was  capable  and  efficient 
as  an  individual,  it  was  held  that  the  master 
was  well  within  his  rights  because  he  did 
not  feel  they  were  trustworthy  as  a  unit. 

The  decision  was  appealed  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  and  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  disturb  this  dictum 
by  denying  an  application  to  review  the  rul- 
ing of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

We  did  not  wish  to  embark  upon  a  vision- 
ary solution  to  the  subversive  problem  con- 
fronting the  American  merchant  marine 
without  knowing  conclusively  what  could  or 
could  not  be  done  in  a  down-to-earth,  prac- 
tical manner.  The  Maritime  Commission,  to 
Insure  that  Its  beliefs  in  this  respect  were 
founded  on  an  actiul  present  factual  basis, 
sent  two  members  of  its  staff  to  all  coasts  to 
make  a  survey  along  these  lines. 

These  representatives  found,  from  talking 
frankly  to  the  men  who  knew  most  about  this 
subject — the  licensed  officers  of  our  merchant 
nurine — that  there  would  be  a  readiness  and 
willingness  on  the  part  of  those  licensed  offi- 
cers, provided  they  got  proper  backing  from 
their  employers  and  their  Government,  and 
their  own  organizations,  to  see  to  it  that  the 
men  who  sail  American  ships  are  not  Ameri- 
cans in  name  only  but  are  loyal  to  their 
Government,  tnutworthy  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  and  reliable  In  emergencies. 

Such  procedure  has  been  definitely  adopted 
as  our  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  combating  subversive  activities  on 
American  ships.  We  are  definitely  committed 
to  urge  that  the  master  of  a  vessel  and  the 
licensed  officers  to  whom  he  delegates  his 
authority  will  have  the  right  to  select  the 
crews  who  serve  under  them:  to  accept  those 
whom  they  know  to  be  competent,  efficient, 
reliable,  and  trustworthy  as  loyal  Americans 
and  to  refuse  to  select  those  respecting  whom 
they  do  not  have  such  an  assurance.  Rep- 
resentatives of  shipowners  have  Indicated 
that  they  will  respect  and  give  their  full  and 
unequivocable  support  to  such  a  procedure. 
The  Maritime  Commission,  Insofar  as  any 
vessels  coming  under  Its  authority  are  con- 
cerned, has  assured  the  owners  of  those  ves- 
sels that  so  long  as  they  observe  this  pro- 
cedure, they,  in  turn,  will  have  the  complete 
backing  of  the  Government. 

When  discussing  this  proposition  I  have 
been  confronted  with  only  two  objections 
which  at  first  blush  seem  to  carry  any  weight 
at  all.  The  first  was  that  to  take  such  a 
step  might  contravene  provisions  of  existing 
collective-bargaining  agreements.  I  have 
checked  into  the  existing  collective-bargain- 
ing agreements,  and  I  find  that  among  the 
unlicensed  personnel  of  the  union  affiliated 
with  the  same  organization  with  which  your 
national  association  Is  affiliated,  there  can  be 
no  question  of  any  contravention  of  an  exist- 
ing collective-bargaining  agreement  In  this 
respect.  In  fact,  the  agreement  itself  sup- 
ports, by  its  terms,  exactly  the  same  propo- 
sition which  I  am  advancing.    It  says: 

"Whenever  an  employee  furnished  by  the 
tinion  is  deemed  unsatisfactory  to  the  com- 
pany, the  company  shall  promptly  notify  the 
union  of  its  decision  not  to  accept  and  the 
union  agrees  promptly  to  ftimish  a  replace- 
ment." 

On  the  west  coast  unlicensed  unions  agree 
to  fiuTiish  "capable,  competent,  and  satisfac- 
tory employees."  They  also  agree  that  the 
employers  shall  have  the  right,  "in  their  dis- 
cretion, to  reject  men  furnished  who  are  con- 
sidered tinsultable  and  unsatisfactory,"  and 


with  this  Is  coupled  the  requirement  that  the 
union  will  furnish  prompt  replacements,  and 
also  the  requirement  that  in  rejecting  anyone 
furpished  by  the  union,  a  statement  in  writ- 
ing to  the  union  of  the  reason  for  rejection 
will  be  given.  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
so  long  as  the  reason  Is  based  on  the  unsatis- 
factory character  of  these  rejected,  and  is  so 
stated  in  writing,  the  requisite  conditions 
seem  to  be  met. 

Remember  that  this  contract  gives  the  em- 
ployers the  complete  discretion  to  determine 
the  suitability  and  satisfactory  nature  of  the 
prospective  employee  and  binds  the  union 
upon  written  notice  to  show  that  such  dis- 
cretion has  been  used  to  furnish  prompt 
replacements. 

The  second  phase  of  the  first  objection 
centers  around  preferential  employment  that 
Is  provided  for  members  of  many  organiza- 
tions of  unlicensed  personnel  by  their  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements.  There  is  xio  In- 
tention whatsoever  of  abrogating  any  stich 
arrangement  lawfully  arrived  at  by  putting 
Into  effect  the  procedure  above  outlined. 
While  the  master,  through  the  licensed  offi- 
cers to  whom  he  delegates  authority  for  the 
purpose  must,  under  the  conception  of  bis 
authority  here  advanced,  have  the  right  to 
accept  or  reject  prospective  employees,  those 
to  whom  he  first  must  give  consideration 
under  the  existing  status  of  the  agreements 
are  those  who  are  members  of  organizations 
having  preferential  employment  agreements. 

The  second  objection  was  that  the  master 
and  his  licensed  officers  might  use  such 
power  for  the  piupose  of  "union  btistlng" 
and  blacklisting  those  especially  active  in 
organization  work. 

A  greater  calumny  against  the  unionism  of 
licensed  officers,  who  are  just  as  good  and 
just  as  sincere  union  men  as  any  of  the  un- 
licensed personnel,  would  be  difficult  to  im- 
agine. Does  anyone  expect  them  to  be  false 
to  the  precepts  of  unionism  which  they  em- 
brace? One  must,  if  one  is  to  credit  the  sin- 
cerity of  such  an  objection  as  is  here  raised. 
We  all  know  that  the  majority  of  men  sail- 
ing ships  In  licensed  positions  are  members 
of  some  labor  organization,  and  when  this  is 
realized,  the  objection  that  Is  put  forth  that 
they  would  make  dastardly  use  of  the  author- 
ity which  Is  given  them  to  break  up  organi- 
zations similar  in  set-up  to  the  unions  to 
which  they  have  obligated  themselves,  falls 
fiat  as  a  pancake. 

If.  under  any  conceivable  scheme,  the  au- 
thority thus  given  licensed  officers  to  use  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine should  be  prostituted  by  them  to  frus- 
trate the  free  right  of  men  to  join  labor  or- 
ganizations of  their  own  choice  and  to  main- 
tain such  organizations,  I  bring  you  the  as- 
surance that  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  would 
insist  upon  the  most  drastic  action  being 
taken  against  such  charlatans. 

I  am  coming  before  you,  therefore,  to  put 
squarely  up  to  you  the  question  of  your  pro- 
cedure in  this  regard.  I  ask  that  you  in  this 
convention  definitely  Indicate  to  your  Gov- 
ernment how  you  feel  about  this. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  here 
as  a  representative  of  one  of  those  totalitarian 
governments  would  be  here — as  a  government 
agent  attempting  In  any  way  to  tell  you  what 
to  do.  Please  do  not  construe  anjrthlng  I  say 
to  imply  that  you  must  take  one  course  and 
reject  another.  You  are  free  men.  You  are 
entitled  to  take  any  action  you  deem  proper. 
The  law  of  this  Nation  gives  you  Its  protection 
in  banding  together  to  advance  your  Interests 
on  a  parity  with  the  Investors  and  their 
representatives  who  have  banded  together  to 
set  up  and  operate  the  companies  for  which 
you  work. 

The  fact  that  you  have  here  In  this  country 
the  freedom  which  you  are  today  enjoying 
brings  with  it  an  obligation  just  as  substan- 
tial as  the  benefits  you  enjoy.  That  obliga- 
tion U  to  see  to  it  that  the  Interest^  of  the 
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Nation  which  provides  you  with  freedom  are 
protected  to  the  ultimate  degree.  I  said 
before  that  a  democracy  needs  no  Ogpu.  I 
mean  it.  The  people  of  a  democracy  are  the 
gviardlans  of  their  own  liberty,  and  they  will 
bold  that  liberty  only  so  long  as  they  see  to 
It  that  no  Inimical  interests  are  allowed  to 
transfer  free  and  democratic  processes  to 
dictatorial  handf . 

I  would  be  remiss.  Indeed,  to  close  without 
saying  a  word  of  the  splendid  associations 
which  I  have  enjoyed  durttig  the  past  year 
with  many  of  your  representatives,  and  with- 
out thanking  thorn  publicly  for  the  coopera- 
tion which  the]r  have  always  afforded  my 
office,  and  for  tlie  patience  with  which  they 
have  waited  at  times  for  governmental  red 
tape  to  become  unscrambled.  Whenever 
there  was  anything  to  be  done  in  behalf  of 
your  Government,  your  national  president, 
Mr.  Hogan,  your  national  secretary-treasurer, 
Mr.  Jones,  have  always  shown  themselves 
eager  to  do  whatever  they  properly  could  do 
within  the  sphere  of  their  office  and  within 
the  scope  of  their  authority.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  the  entire  Maritime  Commission 
appreciates  the  sincerity  of  purpose  and  the 
high  plane  upon  which  your  organization  has 
been  operating,  as  evidenced  In  all  of  its  con- 
tacts with  you,  and  I  again  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  of  talking  to  you  at  your  conven- 
tion and  for  the  freedom  which  I  have  felt 
to  go  frankly  and  sincerely  to  the  root  of  a 
very  vexlnf^  problem.  Thank  you  very  much. 
All  of  us  in  Washington  wish  your  organiza- 
tion, and  each  of  you  personally,  during  the 
trying  days  ahead,  fair  weather  and  a  safe 
voyage. 
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Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Alaska 
Is  one  of  the  few  spots  left  in  the  Amer- 
ican domain  which  still  can  be  made 
available  for  large-scale  settlement.  It 
is  more  than  70  years  now  since  Alaska 
became  part  of  our  country,  and  yet  only 
very  insignificant  and  most  unsatisfac- 
tory efforts  were  made  to  colonize  the 
Territory  and  make  it  habitable. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  very  re- 
cently this  country  suffered  from  a  tre- 
mendous business  depression,  which  af- 
fected all  classes  of  our  population,  and 
which  ordinarily  would  result  in  a  large- 
scale  settlement  of  new  lands.  Alaska  still 
remains  what  it  was  70  years  ago,  a  virgin 
territory,  sparsely  populated,  and  with  all 
its  natural  resources  still  in  their  infancy. 

The  bill  which  I  introduced  in  the 
House  the  other  day,  H.  R.  2791,  seeks  to 
accomplish  a  double  purpose  of  settling 
Alaska  with  desirable  people  and  utiliz- 
ing unfilled  immigration  quotas  for  that 
purpose. 


As  I  pointed  out  in  my  bill,  Alaska  not 
only  offers  a  haven  of  refuge  for  those 
immigrants  who  cannot  qualify  for  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  under  our 
existing  laws  because  of  quota  limitations, 
but  particularly  Alaska  has  become  a  very 
valuable  outpost  for  this  country  for  na- 
tional defense. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  small  popula- 
tion of  Alaska  with  its  slightly  less  than 
600,000  square  miles  of  area  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  defend  and  is  therefore  a  danger 
to  the  entire  continent  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  therefore  more  than  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  this  vital  link  in  our 
chain  of  defenses  if  this  large  Territory 
be  settled  by  a  group  of  people  who  will 
be  atiimated  with  the  strongest  possible 
desire  to  defend  our  country  at  that  point. 

An  economic  advantage  to  this  coun- 
try will,  of  course,  result  by  the  creation 
of  a  permanent  colony  for  consumption 
of  goods,  so  that  a  great  deal  of  our  sur- 
plus or  manufactured  products  which  now 
is  seeking  a  market  will  find  such  a  mar- 
ket in  Alaska. 

It  is.  of  course,  most  important  for  us 
to  produce  within  our  own  territory  cer- 
tain products  which  are  now  imported 
from  other  countries  and  which  are  es- 
sential to  our  industries.  It  is  clear  that 
Alaska  has  its  economic  resources  still 
untapped,  and  a  proper  development  of 
the  country  will  surely  make  it  possible 
to  bring  about  a  natural  siu'plus  of  those 
goods  which  this  country  needs  and  which 
at  present  we  are  obliged  to  import  from 
other  countries. 

Fortunately,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
any  change  in  the  quota  system  which 
now  prevails  in  our  immigration  laws  in 
order  to  accomplish  a  successful  coloni- 
zation of  Alaska.  FV)r  the  past  6  years 
there  has  been  a  large  accumulation  of 
unused  immigration  quotas  which  if  used 
for  this  purpose  wil'  make  it  more  than 
possible  to  fulfill  the  colonization  needs 
of  Alaska.  My  bill  therefore  proposes 
that  such  accumulated  unused  quota 
numbers  shall  be  declared  available  for 
this  purpose,  and  that  if  the  authorities 
are  satisfied  that  the  persons  who  apply 
for  admission  into  Alaska  have  never 
engaged  in  subversive  activities  in  their 
own  lands  but  that  they  have  lost  their 
citizenship  rights  in  their  own  countries 
and  have  given  up  all  allegiance  to  any 
other  power,  that  they  had  been  law 
abiding  and  engaged  in  productive  enter- 
prises and  are  willing  to  continue  such 
activities  in  their  respective  trades  or  pro- 
fessions, or  in  any  other  pursuit  which 
;hey  may  find  possible  to  follow,  they 
shall  be  allowed  to  enter  Alaska. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  any  such 
person  admitted  to  Alaska  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  emigrate  to  continental 
United  States  for  at  least  5  years  from 
the  date  of  his  arrival  in  Alaska,  and 
further  that  no  Increase  in  the  present 
quota  limitations  shall  be  made  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  bill.  I  therefore  propose  in 
my  bill  to  do  two  things:  Rrst,  to  open 
up  Alaslca  to  intensive  colonization;  and, 
second,  to  take  care  of  unused  quota  num- 
bers for  the  purpose  of  enabling  bona 
fide  Immigrants  with  a  good  background 
to  become  residents  of  Alaska  and  estab- 
lish their  homes  there. 

The  Alaskan  project  is  particularly 
fitted  for  colonization  because  at  the 


present  time  only  60XX>0  persons  reside 
in  the  entire  territory.  Remember  this 
territory  occupies  an  area  of  almost  one- 
fifth  of  the  size  of  the  entire  continent 
of  the  United  States,  and  yet  the  popula- 
tion there  is  not  even  large  enough  to 
fill  a  couple  of  square  blocks  in  the  many 
areas  of  our  large  cities.  Is  there,  there- 
fore, no  real  reason  why  this  territory 
should  not  be  developed,  and  if  anyone 
can  possibly  develop  it,  would  It  not  be 
the  hard-working  refugee  who  has  no 
other  place  to  go.  and  who  can  easily  be 
persuaded  to  make  his  home  in  this  large 
unoccupied  area? 

We  have  all  read  recently  about  the 
intensified  program  of  brutal  massacres 
and  destruction  which  the  master  of  Eu- 
rope, as  be  now  calls  himself,  has  pre- 
pared for  those  who  oppose  his  power. 
The  master  of  Europe  wishes  to  see 
to  it  that  none  but  devoted  slaves  of  his 
regime  remain  to  perpetuate  his  system 
of  hatred  and  oppression,  of  which  he  has 
given  the  world  so  many  examples  during 
the  8  years  of  his  power.  Only  recently 
Rumania  became  the  locale  of  his  blood- 
thirsty activities.  Between  four  to  six 
thousand  persons  were  killed  in  Bucha- 
rest alone  in  the  last  few  days,  while  the 
total  for  the  whole  coimtry  was  some- 
where between  nine  to  twelve  thousand. 
In  the  killing  of  these  persons  no  distinc- 
tion was  made  of  race  or  creed,  although, 
of  course,  the  bulk  of  the  Jewldi  popula- 
tion of  Rumania  was  particularly  singled 
out  for  destruction.  But  it  was  not  only 
Jews  who  were  killed.  Anyone  who  op- 
possed  the  regime  of  the  new  leader  of 
that  country  found  that  quick  work  was 
made  of  his  opposition  and  that  very  soon 
his  life  was  added  to  the  ttiousands  of 
others  whose  existence  was  destroyed. 

In  the  story  of  European  persecutions 
perhaps  a  few  thousand  more  or  less 
make  no  difference,  but  in  our  desire  to 
be  humanitarians  and  at  the  same  time 
develop  the  resources  of  the  United 
States,  I  believe  that  this  is  Just  a  sample 
of  the  type  of  immigrant  who  would 
come  to  bring  their  ability,  devotion,  and 
love  of  home  to  settle  in  Alaska. 

Alaska  is  the  northernmost  outpost 
of  the  United  States,  and  therefore 
equally  distant  from  that  portion  of  this 
country  which  has  been  usually  consid- 
ered the  manufacturing  part  of  the 
United  States.  By  establishing  manu- 
facturers in  industries  in  the  northwest, 
we  will  brin«  about  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  life's  activities  through- 
out the  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  the  population  of 
Alaska  is  so  small,  there  will  be  no  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  people  who 
now  live  in  Alaska  to  see  their  number 
augmented  by  this  new  colonization. 
There  are  no  cities  in  Alaska,  nor  are 
there  communities  there  sufficiently 
large  to  develop  into  slums,  or  t)ecom"fe  the 
breeding  ground  of  a  wasteful  proletariat. 
Quite  the  opposite,  the  Inhabitants  of 
Alaska  are  accustomed  to  their  rugged 
independence  and  the  eking  out  of  a 
living  in  pursuits  which  stimulate  the 
efforts  of  the  individual  and  prevent  his 
becoming  a  cog  in  a  wheel  of  a  merciless 
industrial  regime. 

I  am  sure  that  the  type  of  immigrant 
who  will  develop  as  a  result  of  this  colo- 
nization win  be  creditable  in  every  resx)ect 
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to  the  pioneer  fathers  of  this  country, 
and  will  continue  to  promote  by  his  own 
Me  and  activities  the  spirit  of  American 
Independence. 

For  the  benefit  of  this  House,  let  me 
present  to  you  thla  brief  analysis  of  the 
climate  and  topography  of  Alaska. 

Despite  its  northern  latitude,  Alaska 
has  a  milder  climate  than  countries  sit- 
uated in  the  same  parallels,  as.  for  exam- 
ple. Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  one- 
third  of  Russia.  Due  to  the  proximity 
of  the  Japan  Current,  the  temperatures 
In  Alaska  are  surprisingly  mild,  though 
they  differ  in  various  parts  of  the  Terri- 
tory. Except  for  the  towns  farthest 
north,  such  as  Nome,  Coal  Harbor,  and 
Anchorage,  the  temperatures  do  not  dif- 
fer considerably  from  those  prevailing  in 
Minnesota,  or  North  Dakota,  or  In  the 
United  States. 

There  are.  of  course,  variations  in  cli- 
mate In  the  three  principal  regions:  On 
the  southern  coast  there  is  a  mild  win- 
ter, a  cool  summer,  a  heavy  rainfall:  in 
the  north  interior,  near  Fairbanks,  there 
are  cold  winters,  warm  summers,  and 
light  precipitation:  the  Arctic  region  has 
cold  winters  and  cool  summers  and  only 
a  slight  precipitation. 

In  the  Matanuska  colony,  which  is  In 
the  midst  of  the  largest  agricultural  area 
In  Alaska,  a  record  taken  over  19  years 
shows  that  the  average  January  tem- 
perature is  12  degrees  above  zero,  as  com- 
pared with  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  which  has 
13  degrees;  the  July  average  for  the  same 
period  is  58  degrees. 

The  growing  season  for  agricultural 
crops  is  also  as  long  as  that  prevailing  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  United  States. 
For  example.  In  the  Matanuska  area  the 
growing  season  extends  from  May  24  to 
September  10, 108  days,  whereas  in  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.,  it  is  110  days. 

(b)  Population:  In  October  1929  there 
were  59,278  persons  living  In  Alaska. 
Thirty-three  percent  of  the  population, 
19,304  Individuals,  lived  in  southeastern 
Alaska,  adjacent  to  British  Columbia, 
•niirty  thousand  of  the  Alaskan  inhabit- 
ants are  Eskimo  Indians.  Most  of  the 
existing  inhabitants  of  Alaska  are  labor- 
ers; very  few  are  devoted  to  commercial 
or  other  middle-class  Occupations.  The 
population  is  also  characterized  by  a  high 
ratio  of  men  to  women. 

*(c)  Size  of  the  Territory:  Alaska  covers 
an  area  of  586,000  square  miles,  about  one- 
fifth  the  size  of  the  continental  United 
States.  Of  this  at  least  65,000  square 
miles  can  be  cleared  and  cultivated.  Very 
little  of  it  has  thur>fafi>been  productively 
used  for  agrlcultureVin  addition,  35,000 
square  miles  are  suitable  for  grazing. 

(d)  Regional  characteristics:  Alaska 
may  be  divided  Into  six  regions,  according 
to  climate,  vegetation,  and  resources: 

(1)  Southeastern  Alaska:  This  is  the 
section  of  the  Territory  adjacent  to 
British  Columbia.  It  Is  about  400  miles 
long,  covered  with  rich  forests  and  hav- 
ing mild  winters,  cool  summers,  and 
heavy  precipitation.  Because  of  its  ac- 
cessibility to  the  United  States,  and  the 
favorable  climate,  it  Is  the  most  highly 
populated  section  of  Alaska,  and  contains 
most  of  the  Industry  of  the  Territory. 
The  mountains  descend  iMreclpltously 
Into  the  sea  and  form  fjords.  Agricul- 
ture Is  carried  on  in  the  alluvial  valleys 


surrounding  these  fjords.  But  the  prin- 
cipal Industries  at  present  are  fisheries, 
extraction  of  minerals,  and  lumbering. 
It  Is  also  becoming  an  important  recrea- 
tional area.  Most  of  the  population  Is 
at  present  employed  In  the  salmon  and 
halibut  Industries. 

(2)  South  central  Alaska:  This  region 
Is  to  the  north  of  southeastern  Alaska 
and  is  similar  to  the  latter  area  In  physi- 
ography, vegetation,  and  climate.  How- 
ever, here  the  valleys  are  larger  and 
agriculturally  more  productive.  There  Is 
less  lumber,  and  the  most  Important 
present  industry  Is  the  extraction  of 
minerals.  The  Kennlcott  copper  mines 
are  located  at  Copper  River:  and  the 
well-known  Matanuska  agricultural  set- 
tlement near  Anchorage  is  In  this  area. 
There  are  great  potential  farm  lands  In 
the  Kenal  Peninsula  and  undeveloped 
mineral  and  fisheries  resources  through- 
out the  area.  Although  south-central 
Alaska  is  more  diflBcult  of  access  than 
the  southeastern  region,  the  steamships 
from  Seattle  make  frequent  calls,  and 
there  is  a  500-mile  railroad  t>eginning  at 
Seward  on  the  coast  and  extending  to 
Fairbanks  in  the  interior.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  regional  highway — the  Rich- 
ardson Highway — which  extends  from 
the  coast  to  Fairbanks.  In  size  of  popu- 
lation this  south-central  region  is  second 
to  the  southeastern. 

(3)  Southwestern  Alaska:  This  region 
comprises  the  Britol  Bay  and  Aleutian 
Islands  areas.  It  is  rugged  and  popu- 
lated mainly  by  Eskimos.  The  summers 
are  wet  and  foggy  and  the  winters  are 
uncomfortable.  The  principal  towns  in 
this  region  are  Kodiak  and  Unalaska. 
The  chief  industry  is  fishing. 

(4)  The  Yukon  region:  This  region  Is 
well  Into  the  Interior  of  Alaska.  Its 
principal  industry  is  the  extraction  of 
gold  and  Its  largest  town  is  Fairbanks, 
the  terminus  of  The  Alaskan  Railway. 
The  temperatures  are  rather  extreme 
and  the  rainfall  is  light,  except  In  the 
western  part.  In  the  Tanana  Valley 
there  are  large  potential  agricultural 
lands. 

(5)  Seward  Peninsula:  This  region  is  in 
the  north  of  Alaska  on  the  Bering  Sea. 
The  principal  town  is  Nome,  but  the  de- 
velopment of  this  area  is  handicapped  by 
the  fact  that  transportation  by  boat  is 
impossible  except  during  4  months  of  the 
year,  and  that  winters  are  long  and  cold. 
The  principal  industry  here  is  gold  ex- 
traction, 

(6)  The  Arctic  slope:  This  region  is  the 
most  remote  and  the  most  diflflcult  for 
white  isettlers.  The  Office  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs is  anxious  to  leave  it  unsettled  as  a 
reserve  for  the  native  Eskimo  population. 

Estimates  as  to  how  many  people 
Alaska  can  really  support  or  how  many 
people  can  profitably  settle  there  vary, 
but  it  Is  generally  accepted  that  Alaska 
could  support  a  potential  population  of 
3.000.000  people.  Certainly,  this  may  be 
considered  the  minimimi  population 
which  can  find  their  livelihood  in  Alaska 
if  the  resources  of  this  country  are  fully 
developed.  If  we  compare  Alaska  with 
other  countries  of  similar  latitude,  par- 
ticularly the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  and 
Finland,  we  find  that  the  same  area  in 
Europe  embraces  a  population  of  some 
12,000,000.    Finland,  for  example,  has  a 


population  of  three  and  one-half  million; 
Norway,  a  population  of  almost  3,000,000; 
and  Sweden,  about  6.000.000.  Of  course. 
It  will  take  a  long  time  for  Alaska  to  reach 
this  population,  but,  as  I  said  before. 
Alaska  can  easily  be  counted  upon  to  be- 
come the  home  of  3,000,000  people. 

Now  let  us  say  a  word  about  the  re- 
sources of  Alaska.  It  is  true  that  the 
agricultural  resources  of  Alaska  cannot 
be  developed  too  strongly,  for  the  reason 
that  If  It  were  Alaska  could  not  supply  a 
market  In  this  country  which  Is  already 
preempted  by  oin-  Western  States.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  for  Alaska  to  co- 
ordinate an  agricultural  development 
with  an  Industrial  development.  Should 
that  be  done.  Alaska,  of  course,  will 
become  as  prosperous  as  the  rest  of 
our  country  can  possibly  be.  You  must 
not  forget,  however,  that  at  least  for  some 
time  to  come  Alaska  will  not  be  self- 
sustaining.  At  present,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  some  60,000,  Alaska  imiwrts  more 
than  $5,000,000  worth  of  products  which 
can  be  produced  in  Alaska  proper,  like 
meats,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  vege- 
tables, all  of  which  can  be  produced  in 
the  Territory,  Nearly  $1,000,000  worth  of 
fresh  and  canned  fruit  is  imported  every 
year  into  Alaska,  and  some  of  it,  of 
course,  can  also  be  raised  locally. 

The  two  principal  regions  for  agricul- 
tural settlement  are  the  southeastern  and 
south  central  regions,  and  if  these  re- 
gions are  allowed  to  go  into  Industrial 
cultivation  of  land,  the  rest  of  Alaska 
could  then  be  used  for  the  development  of 
industries. 

It  should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that 
Alaska  has  never  been  adequately 
mapped,  especially  as  regards  the  vege- 
tative cover.  Alaska  has  very  extensive 
forest  lands.  The  forests  consist  of 
heavy,  dense  stands  of  conifers,  princi- 
pally western  hemlock  and  Sitka  spruce, 
intermixed  with  some  western  red  and 
Alaska  cedar.  The  forest  has  an  almost 
tropical  density  of  trees  and  underbrush. 
It  extends  from  the  edge  of  tidewater  to 
altitudinal  hmits  of  about  2,750  feet  in 
the  southern  and  2,000  feet  in  the  north- 
em  sections.  However,  good  timber 
rarely  extends  inland  more  than  5  miles, 
except  along  a  few  large  stream  valleys. 
A  vast  network  of  sheltered  navigable 
waterways  renders  a  large  portion  of  the 
area  readily  accessible,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  75  percent  of  the  timber  of  usable 
quality  lies  within  2y2  miles  of  the  ocean. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  is  in  this  area 
alone  over  21,000,000  acres  of  timber,  of 
which  at  least  4,000,000  acres  Is  of  com- 
mercial value.  Most  of  the  forest  prod- 
ucts and  timber  taken  from  this  area 
are  now  consumed  locally  by  the  fishing 
and  mining  industries  and  for  local  pur- 
poses. 

There  is  therefore  this  possible  de- 
velopment, and,  of  course,  it  can  be  seen 
how  many  people  can  find  their  suste- 
nance by  an  intensive  cultivation  of  the 
forests  in  Alaska. 

We  must  not  forget  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  Alaska,  which  have  as  yet 
been  tapped  only  to  a  very  small  extent. 

In  1936  the  annual  production  was 
valued  at  well  over  $23,000,000.  The 
principal  mineral  products  are  gold  and 
copper.  But  silver,  platinum,  lead,  tin, 
coal,  oil,  marble,  and  other  minerals  are 
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found.  However,  less  than  half  of 
Alaska  has  been  surveyed  for  mineral 
products,  even  In  an  exploratory  fashion. 
by  technical  agencies.  The  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  already  has  in- 
vestigated the  possibility  of  granting 
loans  for  their  development.  Coal  de- 
posits are  found  in  the  Matanuska  Val- 
ley principally,  and  oil  seepages  have 
been  discovered  and  exploratory  wells 
have  been  drilled  south  of  Seward.  Cop- 
per also  has  been  produced  in  laige 
quantities  in  the  Seward  region,  south- 
central  Alaska,  as  well  as  in  the  south- 
eastern section.  Gold,  the  principal 
mineral  of  Alaska,  is  being  produced  near 
the  Matanuska  Valley  section  and  in  the 
northern  part  of  southeastern  Alaska. 
Placer  reserves  of  gold  are  distributed  in 
large  numbers  throughout  the  northern 
part  of  Alaska  near  Fairbanks  and  the 
terminus  of  the  railroad. 

In  estimating  the  mineral  reserves  of 
Alaska,  however,  it  is  well  to  remember 
the  caution  expressed  by  the  National 
Resources  Committee  that  the  potential 
mineral  wealth  caiuiot  be  adequately  de- 
scribed because  of  the  lack  of  geologic 
Investigation.  But  with  regard  to  gold, 
although  most  of  the  present  production 
in  Alaska  is  obtained  through  placer  op- 
erations, the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
those  geologists  most  familiar  with  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  Territory  is  that 
the  reserves  of  gold  in  the  lodes  by  far 
exceed  those  In  the  placers.  And  these 
lode -producing  areas  have  not  ade- 
quately been  explored. 

The  fisheries  of  Alaska  have  been  high- 
ly developed  and  exploited  for  the  past 
50  years. 

This  exploitation  has  In  some  cases 
operated  to  deplete  the  aquatic  resources 
of  the  country,  but  now  efforts  of  con- 
servation are  in  operation,  and  yet,  with- 
out depletion,  the  aquatic  resources  of 
Alaska  can,  nevertheless,  still  be  developed 
to  a  great  extent.  The  problem  generally 
is  not  so  much  to  secure  cargoes  of  fish 
but  to  market  the  product  when  obtained. 
Cod,  halibut,  herring,  and  salmon  exist 
in  alipndance  in  Alaskan  waters.  The 
salmon  production  alone  amounted  to 
8,437,603  cases  in  1936:  117  canneries  were 
in  operation  in  Alaska  In  that  year. 

However,  the  sparse  population  of  the 
Territory  and  the  highly  seasonal  nature 
of  the  more  important  fisheries  requires 
the  Importation  each  year  to  Alaska  of 
large  numbers  of  fishermen,  cannery 
workers,  and  others  from  the  United 
States.  This  importation  has  caused 
great  concern  to  the  local  workers,  and 
the  Federal  Government  is  making  efforts 
to  prevent  contract  labor  in  the  fisheries 
industry. 

The  number  of  Alaskan  inhabitants 
employed  in  the  fisheries  industry  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  It  would  increase 
much  more  rapidly  if  the  importation 
of  seasonal  oriental  workers  from  the 
United  States  were  stopped.  The  table 
below  indicates  the  growing  nature  of  the 
fisheries  industry  in  Alaska: 
NumbeT  of  employtes  in  the  ^.laskan  fisheries 

industry,  1933-36 
Year-  Number 

1933 21.  605 

1934 26. 190 

1935 22.620 

1936 30. 383 


The  fur  mdustry  of  ^aska  is  of  great 
Importance. 

The  export  of  fur  skins  from  Alaska 
In  the  fiscal  year  1936  brought  $2,264,467 
and  made  this  Industry  the  third  most 
valuable  to  the  country  from  an  export 
point  of  view.  This  annual  production 
of  furs  Is  the  means  of  livelihood  for 
about  8.000  trappers,  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  whom  are  natives  or  of  native 
extraction.  Fur  farming  is  becoming 
also  an  Important  and  valuable  indus- 
try. Blue-fox  ranching,  particularly  on 
the  various  Islands  of  the  Aleutian  group 
and  on  some  of  the  smaller  Islands  in 
southeastern  Alaska,  has  become  a  well- 
established  industry.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
duction of  silver  fox  and  minks  has  been 
begun  on  a  relatively  smaller  scale.  The 
climate  of  Alaska  is.  of  course,  well 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  fur  animals, 
and  the  pelts  produced  are  known  to  be 
of  excellent  quality.  Moreover,  the  basic 
food  for  many  of  the  animals  is  fish, 
which  In  Alaska  Is  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Although  fur  farming  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin,  the  principal  prob- 
lems in  connection  with  the  creation  of 
a  large  industry  lie  In  the  marketing 
field. 

I  have  given  these  facts  to  the  House 
In  a  rather  brief  summary  to  Illustrate 
the  point  which  I  have  made  in  the  be- 
ginning of  my  address.  I  feel  that  with 
the  development  of  Alaska  and  its  es- 
tablishment as  a  point  of  colonization, 
we  shall  have  helped  the  cause  of  our 
national  defense,  which  is  so  uppermost 
in  our  minds  at  the  present  time,  and 
we  shall  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
making  this  last  outpast  of  our  country  a 
place  for  hardy  pioneers  to  develop,  to 
cherish,  and  to  make  a  home  of. 


Alaska  Furs,  1940 
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Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  may  be 
of  use  and  interest  to  have  available  a 
statement  covering  furs  produced  in  Alas- 
ka in  the  year  1940.  Most  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  herein  Is  based  upon 
records  of  the  Alaska  Game  Commission, 
wliich  is  charged  with  the  enforcement 
in  Alaska  of  the  laws  relating  to  fur  and 
game  generally,  but  which  has  no  juris- 
diction or  supervision  over  the  fur  seals 
of  the  Phbilof  Islands.  The  data  herein 
contained  with  relation  to  seals  is  ob- 
tained from  the  Alaska  Fish  and  WildUfe 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

During  the  calendar  year  of  1940  the 
value  of  furs  shipped  from  Alaska,  in- 
cluding fur  seals,  totaled  $3,258,533. 
Increases  were  noted  in  the  number  of 
muskrats  taken  in  1940,  the  number  of 
pelts  shipped  being  453330.  the  largest 
catch  recorded  since  1932.  Shipment  of 
9,626  martens,  valued  at  $308,032,  also 


helped  to  swell  the  total  and  to  com- 
pensate for  an  extremely  poor  catch  of 
red,  cross,  and  silver  foxes. 

By  act  of  the  Alaska  Territorial  leg- 
islature, there  is  a  bounty  of  $20  apiece 
on  wolves  and  coyotes.  In  spite  of 
bounty  payments,  the  coyote  catch  con- 
tinued to  increase:  2.080  coyote  pelts 
were  shipped  from  the  Territory,  as  com- 
pared to  1.507  during  the  previous  year. 
It  is  obvious  that  If  wolves  and  coyotes 
in  Alaska  are  not  controlled,  the  other 
game  animals  will  materially  decrease  in 
number,  and  therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  find  some  effective  way  of 
controlling,  if  not  exterminating,  those 
predatory  animals  in  Alaska. 

Arctic  white  foxes  showed  a  slight  in- 
crease, 4.622  pelts  being  shipped  from  the 
Territory  in  1940,  as  against  4.187  during 
the  previous  year.  Mink  shipments  in- 
creased from  42.883  pelts  in  1939  to  43.702 
In  1940. 

Alaska  furs  declined  slightly  In  value 
on  the  market  during  the  past  year,  but 
this  was  more  than  offset  by  the  increase 
m  the  number  of  furs  caught,  which 
amounted  to  565,553  peltries,  as  com- 
pared to  a  previous  15-year  average  of 
392,000. 

In  order  that  an  idea  may  be  had  of 
the  relative  values  of  the  different  kinds 
of  furs  taken  in  Alaska,  the  following 
table  is  submitted: 


BpectM 

Number 

Avrnfe 
value 

Total 
value 

Bear: 

Black  or  glacier. 

Polar 

ISf. 

02 

14.630 

%(H0 

8,(01 

i..roi 

132 
4,022 
7,588 

270 

i,aw 

1,1B6 

9,626 

43,702 

<63.300 

2,V04 

720 

9.UIS 

444 

326 

12 

1,246 

,65,000 

$2.00 

27.00 

16.00 

5.00 

7.00 

13.00 

27.00 

1X50 

27.50 

.10 

43.50 

.5(1 

32.00 

8.50 

1.10 

10.50 

.10 

.60 

IS.  00 

5.50 

9.00 

li.no 

20.00+ 

1.674 

Beaver ...... 

283.340 

Coyote    .............. 

10.400 

Fox: 

Red 

83.217 

Cross 

eUlver 

19,  .'13 

17,(164 

White  > 

Blue '.... 

62,387 
206,045 

Hare . 

Lvnx         . .. 

27 
73,8a 

Marmot  .  . ...... 

588 

Marten 

MiDk       

3061.032 
371,  <*i7 

Muskmt 

Otter 

Squirrel  ... 

«K.630 

2Bt443 

Weasel 

6,037 

Wolf      

7,902 

Wolverine .. 

1.791 

PBWILOF  ISLAKD8 

Foxef: 

White 

Blue 

Fur  seals 

lOS 

13,706 
1.300.UIO+ 

TotaL     

690,551 

3,2S6,n 

»Not  including  pelts  from  Pribilof  Islands. 


The  Junior  Naval  Academy  for  the 
West  Coast 
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Mr.    COSTELLO.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

press  today  carried  an  article  describing 
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the  action  of  the  Maryland  State  House 
of  Delegates  in  adopting  a  resolution 
opposing  the  establishment  of  a  junior 
naval  academy  on  the  west  coast.  This 
hasty  decision  by  the  Maryland  Legis- 
lature only  serves  to  further  emphasize 
the  urgent  need  and  public  demand  for 
legislation  to  bring  up  to  date  our  pro- 
gram of  training  officers  for  ovu:  Navy 
and  Army. 

Although  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
Congress  proposing  a  logical  and  reason- 
able division  in  the  facilities  for  training 
our  officers  by  creating  Junior  naval 
and  military  academies  in  the  West,  it 
was  not  until  the  present  emergency  that 
Insistent  public  demand  brought  these 
proposals  the  consideration  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

It  is  evident  to  any  observer  that  the 
existing  facilities  of  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis  are  entirely  inadequate  for 
present-day  needs.  The  crowded  condi- 
tion of  the  campus  makes  a  further 
jumbling  of  buildings  not  only  impracti- 
cal but  impossible.  Extensions  to  exist- 
ing structures  are  now  under  construc- 
tion at  the  cost  of  eliminating  the  area 
between  Bancroft  Hall  and  the  classroom 
buildings,  as  well  sis  several  tennis  courts. 
At  an  early  date  Congress  will  be  asked 
to  appropriate  an  additional  $10,000,000 
for  even  further  crowding  the  Academy 
grounds.  This  proposal  would,  if  ap- 
proved, mean  the  elimination  of  the  lim- 
ited athletic  field  or  the  parade  ground. 

There  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  the  Mary- 
land Legislature's  contention  that  It 
would  be  more  economical  and  advan- 
tageous to  enlarge  the  facilities  of  the 
present  academy  rather  than  to  estab- 
lish a  Junior  naval  academy  on  the  west 
coast.  For  the  same  $10,000,000  it  would 
cost  to  reduce  the  usefulness  of  the  pres- 
ent academy,  a  new,  well-ordered,  and 
entirely  adequate  junior  naval  academy 
could,  and  should,  be  erected  on  the  west 
coast. 

The  action  of  the  Maryland  Legislature 
is  nothing  more  than  a  natural  display  of 
sectional  pride  and  local  self-interest. 
When  this  legislature  realizes  the  true 
need  for  improving  and  modernizing  our 
program  of  training  officers  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  country,  I  am  confident  it 
will  cease  thinking  in  terms  of  the  days 
of  Parragut  and  Dewey  and  will  lend  its 
support  to  a  junior  naval  academy  on 
the  west  coast. 


Tbe  Failure  to  Re-create  the  Dies 
Coomuttee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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liCr.   THOMAS   of   New   Jersey.    Mr. 
Speaker,  every  day  brings  fresh  evidence 


of  the  urgent  need  to  keep  the  Dies  com- 
mittee on  the  Job.  The  thousands  of 
"fifth  column"  agents  in  this  country  are 
always  at  work.  They  have  not  delayed 
their  subversive  activities  for  1  minute. 
The  minions  of  Stalin  and  Hitler  want 
the  Dies  committee  killed.  Lacking  the 
power  to  kill  the  committee,  they  want 
the  maximum  delay  in  authorizing  the 
committee  to  go  ahead  with  sufiBcient 
funds  for  its  Investigations.  The  ma- 
jority of  this  House  should  have  acted 
long  ago  in  the  matter  of  continuing  the 
committee.  The  "fifth  column"  alone 
has  been  served  by  the  inexcusable  delay 
in  this  matter. 

It  long  ago  ceased  to  be  necessary  to 
argue  the  merits  of  the  Dies  committee. 
This  House  and  the  whole  country  are 
well  aware  af  the  committee's  indispen- 
sable function  in  these  days  of  national 
crisis.  Why  then  the  delay  in  continu- 
ing the  committee?  No  phase  of  na- 
tional defense  is  more  important  than 
that  of  exposing  the  work  of  the  "fifth 
columnists." 

The  committee's  files  are  bulging  with 
information  which  the  Congress  and  the 
country  should  have  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  Let  me  give  one  example: 
The  other  day  the  new  British  Ambassa- 
dor called  attention  to  the  fact  that  con- 
cessions to  Stalin's  Russia  are  favors  to 
Hitler's  Reich.  Days  before  the  British 
Ambassador  made  his  pointed  statement 
the  Dies  committee  was  in  possession  of 
indisputable  proof  that  Stalin  is  acting  as 
a  purchasing  agent  for  Hitler.  A  more 
reprehensible  policy  can  hardly  be  imag- 
ined than  that  which  calls  for  all-out  aid 
to  Britain  and  at  the  same  time  sends 
vital  aid  to  Hitler  via  Stalin.  I  am  not 
speaking  solely  of  the  President's  recent 
lifting  of  the  moral  embargo  against 
Stalin  in  order  that  airplanes  may  be 
sent  to  Russia.  I  am  speaking  also  of  the 
fact  that  Russia  is  now  purchasing  quan- 
tities of  copper  and  cotton  in  this  coun- 
try which  are  vastly  in  excess  of  her 
purchases  here  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  war.  Hitler  was  shrewd 
enough  to  know  that  he  could  get  impor- 
tant raw  materials  from  this  country  by 
coming  to  terms  with  Stalin.  Hence  his 
abandonment  of  his  anti-Communist 
stand  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Now,  the  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be 
that  there  are  persons  in  this  administra- 
tion who  are  still  toying  with  the  idea 
that  Communist  Russia  is  some  kind  of  a 
Utopia.  More  than  2  years  ago  the  Dies 
committee  established  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  important  differences  between  the 
brutalitarian  regimes  of  Stalin  and  Hit- 
ler. But  that  fact  needs  to  be  kept  be- 
fore the  American  people,  and  especially 
before  this  administration.  The  Dies 
committee  is  the  only  agency  of  govern- 
ment which  can  keep  that  fact  before 
the  people. 

The  people  of  this  country  want  the 
Dies  committee  continued.  They  differ 
on  many  other  public  questions,  but  they 
are  as  nearly  unanimous  on  the  subject 
of  the  continuation  of  the  Dies  commit- 
tee as  they  have  ever  been  on  any  ques- 
tion in  our  history.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it,  the  people  of  this  country  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  tardiness  of 


this  House  in  authorizing  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Dies  committee.  The  reason 
for  that  tardiness  is  plain;  the  admin- 
istration understands  very  well  that  it 
cannot  abolish  the  Dies  committee,  but  it 
does  the  next  most  desirable  thing  from 
its  standpoint.  It  delays  the  continua- 
tion of  the  committee.  Meanwhile,  the 
"fifth  columnists"  go  about  their  work 
of  trying  to  undermine  the  security  of 
this  country. 

I  challenge  the  proposition  that  any 
administration  body  is  fully  on  guard 
against  the  "fifth  column."  I*  challenge 
the  competence  of  the  Attorney  General 
to  deal  with  the  "fifth  column."  Any 
man  who  has  given  active  and  open  sup- 
port to  Communist  "fifth  column"  or- 
ganizations, as  the  Attorney  General  has 
done,  is  unfit  to  administer  our  laws  for 
our  protection  against  the  "fifth  col- 
umn." 

I  read  in  the  papers  that  high  person- 
ages in  the  administration  have  refused 
to  address  the  forthcoming  annual  gath- 
ering of  the  American  Youth  Congress. 
The  whole  country  knows  that  it  was  the 
Dies  committee  which  for  almost  3  years 
kept  hammering  home  the  truth  that  the 
American  Youth  Congress  was  a  "fifth 
column"  organization  under  the  complete 
domination  of  Stalin's  agents.  If  that 
truth  has  finally  at  this  belated  hour 
been  grasped  by  this  administration,  then 
these  high  personages  in  Washington 
should  not  only  decline  their  invitations 
to  speak  before  the  Youth  Congress, 
they  should  also  apologize  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  particularly  to  American 
young  people  for  their  shameful  support 
of  the  American  Youth  Congress  during 
all  those  years  when  the  Youth  Congress 
was  establishing  Itself  in  a  small  section 
of  disloyal  young  people. 

I  remind  this  body  that  it  was  only  1 
short  year  ago  that  the  Attorney  General 
taimted  the  minority  leader  of  this  House 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  for  their  refusal  to 
have  any  traffic  with  the  agents  of  Stalin 
in  the  American  Youth  Congress.  But 
the  Youth  Congress  is  not  any  more  con- 
trolled by  Stalin's  agents  today  than  it 
was  in  its  inception  or  at  any  time  during 
the  past  3  years.  I  also  remind  this  House 
that  the  former  national  chairman  of  the 
American  Youth  Congress,  whose  passage 
to  Europe  was  paid  for  by  the  Communist 
Party  a  few  years  ago,  is  now  employed 
in  a  highly  responsible  position  in  the 
Office  of  Education  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  He  obtained  that  position 
without  renouncing  his  Communist  con- 
nections. In  fact,  it  is  the  sober  truth, 
distasteful  as  that  truth  may  be,  to  say 
that  he  obtained  that  position  because  of 
his  Communist  connections.  A  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  this  employee  of 
the  Office  of  Education  appeared  as  a 
witness  before  the  Dies  committee  and 
made  a  typical  Conununist  spectacle  of 
himself  by  his  insulting  behavior  toward 
the  committee.  Immediately  thereafter, 
on  the  same  day,  he  and  his  Communist 
associates  were  dined  at  the  White  House. 
Shortly  thereafter  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  Administrator  of  the  Office 
of  Education.  He  is,  however,  only  one  of 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  Communists 
and  Communist  sympathizers  who  today 
still  hold  their  Government  jobs  in  Wash- 
ington. They  hold  those  jobs  unmolested 
by  the  administration. 

The  whole  country  needs  the  Dies  com- 
mittee to  protect  it  against  the  adminis- 
tration's indifference  toward  the  menace 
of  communism.  In  fact,  the  administra- 
tion needs  the  Dies  conmaittee  to  protect 
it  against  its  own  blindness  wherever 
Communists  are  involved.  For  the  fact 
is  obvious  that  the  administration  does 
not  yet  comprehend  the  whole  truth 
about  communism  and  its  wholesale  pen- 
etration of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  conclusion  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  our  national-defense  industries  are 
honeycombed  with  both  Nazi  and  Com- 
munist "fifth  columnists."  They  are  in 
positions  where  they  will  do  irreparable 
damage  to  our  national  security.  Let  no 
one  be  deceived  or  lulled  into  a  false  con- 
fidence. The  "fifth  column"  is  at  work 
for  its  totalitarian  masters,  and  the  work 
of  the  "fifth  colunm"  has  only  one  objec- 
tive— the  undermining  of  our  national 
security  in  the  face  of  the  totalitarian 
menace. 

The  Dies  committee  must  go  on.  It 
must  go  on  at  once.  Dslay  spells  incal- 
culable danger.  The  responsibility  for 
that  delay  and  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  that  danger  must  weigh  heavily  upon 
the  administration  forces  which  are  hos- 
tile, and  have  from  the  beginning  been 
hostile,  toward  the  exposures  of  the  Dies 
committee. 


What  Do  the  Folks  at  Home  Think  of 
This  Lend-Lease  Bill? 
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Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
studying  the  lend-lease  bill,  heralded  as  a 
measure  to  aid  Great  Britain,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  read  the  many  letters  received 
expressing  concern  over  the  wide  powers 
to  be  extended  our  Chief  Executive.  The 
language  of  the  bill  is  so  simple  that  the 
average  layman  can  formulate  his  own 
opinion  and  draw  his  own  conclusions  as 
to  the  effect  this  legislation  will  have  on 
our  present  form  of  government. 

In  addition  to  making  a  personal  sur- 
vey in  different  sections  of  the  Twenty- 
third  District  of  Pennsylvania,  a  liberal 
distribution  of  copies  of  H  R.  1776  was 
made  in  that  area. 

From  the  replies  received  in  answer  to 
my  personal  poll  of  public  opinion,  to- 
gether with  the  hundreds  of  unsolicited 
communications,  it  is  evident  that  we  all 
agree  that  the  United  States  should  give 
Great  Britain  all  possible  aid,  but  not  at 


the  expense,  of  our  own  national  defense 
nor  at  the  sacrifice  of  losing  our  present 
form  of  government.  Only  four  letters 
have  been  received  urging  aid  to  Great 
Britain,  regardless  of  the  consequences. 
Editorially,  practically  every  newspaper 
in  my  district  urges  aid  to  Great  Britain 
if  it  does  not  entail  weakening  our  own 
national  defense  or  changing  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

A  few  of  the  following  quotations 
from  letters  picked  at  random  from  hun- 
dreds of  communications  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  uppermost  thoughts  in  the 
minds  of  the  writers  who  at  heart  are 
sincere  in  their  desire  to  see  every  pos- 
sible aid  given  Great  Britain,  provided 
we  do  not  attain  such  an  objective  by 
surrendering  our  constitutional  powers 
to  one  lone  individual  and  creating  a 
dictatorship  in  this  great  Republic  as 
expressly  provided  in  the  lend-lease  bill. 

Burgess  Edgar  McKinney  and  others 
of  Tyrone,  Pa.,  petitioning  Congress, 
state: 

We  do  not  beUeve  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  In  any  manner  what- 
soever delegate  the  power  Invested  In  them 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  anyone  else. 

Col.  John  S.  Fair,  HoUidaysburg,  Pa.: 

Eliminate  the  provision  for  the  repair  of 
belligerent  armaments  and  warships  In  United 
States  shops  and  yards.  This  is  an  act  of 
war. 

Burgess  Wilbur  F.  Leltzell.  State  Col- 
lege, Pa.: 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  In  Its  present 
form.  Amendments  should  be  adopted  so 
that  Congress,  composed  of  our  duly^lected 
representatives,  would  have  something  to  say 
In  regard  to  running  the  country. 

C.  J.  McCullough,  Altoona,  Pa.: 
I  am  a  Democrat  and  believe  In  the  fun- 
damental teachings  of  democracy.  There- 
fore, I  send  my  views  in  opposition  to  this 
bill.  Prevent  the  dictator  from  within  and 
the  people  wlU  take  care  of  the  dictator  from 
without. 

Ira  E.  Matthews,  Coalport,  Pa.: 

Vote  against  the  lend-lease  blU  in  toto — 

no  convoys — no  more  aid  unless  Britain  pays 

cash. 

Fred  Mills.  Houtzdale,  Pa.: 
Most  people  favor  the  bUl  with  a  time  limit, 
restrictions  on  lending  our  ships  as  convoys. 

Robert  M.  Hershey,  Clearfield,  Pa.: 
I  have  taken  a  poll  of  pubUc  opinion. 
After  talking  to  a  great  many  people,  it  Is 
the  opinion  the  lend-lease  biU  should  be 
modified.  England  should  be  helped  short 
of  war.  At  the  same  time  we  m\ist  keep  the 
American  way  of  life.  Don't  have  the  rights 
of  the  American  people  locked  away  In  a 
strong  box  with  only  one  man  knowing  the 
combination. 

William  Robert  Fuoss,  Tyrone,  Pa.: 

I  am  pro- American;  that's  why  I  am  for 
amendments  to  H.  R.  1T76.  Unless  the  blU 
Is  changed  by  amendments  guaranteeing  the 
continuation  of  our  form  of  government,  this 
so-called  lend-lease  bill  should  be  heaved  out 
the  nearest  window. 

Henry  O.  Niekola,  HoUidaysburg,  Pa.: 

Most  of  the  people  are  for  giving  aid  to 
England,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  weakening 


our  own  defenses  or  sending  another  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Force. 

Mrs.  Fred  Henry,  Philipsburg.  Pa.: 

Bill  1T76  win  surely  plunge  our  Nation  Into 
war.  Why  give  President  Roosevelt  all  the 
power?    He  has  too  much  power  already. 

W.  Donald  Flickinger,  Roaring  Spring. 
Pa.: 

In  my  opinion,  this  blU  la  the  last  step  to- 
ward war  and  the  downfall  of  our  democratic 
form  of  government. 

Fred  D.  Brown,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa.: 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  this  bill.  So 
far  as  England  is  concerned,  I  earnestly  think 
she  should  be  backed  to  the  hilt.  But.  as  I 
infer  from  this  blU.  It  gives  the  President 
the  absolute  power  of  even  sending  our  Army 
and  Navy  to  any  nation  when  he  alone  deems 
it  necessary,  without  consulting  Congress,  tbe 
representatives  of  the  American  people. 

A.  R.  Flenner,  Tryone,  Pa.: 

While  many  insist  Britain  pay  for  all  aid. 
believing  Uncle  Sam  has  been  a  "sucker"  long 
enough.  I  personally  think  we  should  aid 
Great  Britain  to  the  utmost,  putting  It  "on 
the  cuff"  if  they  have  actually  exhausted  their 
credit,  keeping  In  mind  her  vast  empire,  upon 
which  the  sun  never  sets.  The  people  here 
are  against  involvement  in  war  and  Insist 
Congress  maintain  Its  constitutional  powers 
as  a  checkrein  against  the  errors  of  Judgment 
of  one  lone  individual. 

Hon.  J.  Banks  Kurtz,  Altoona.  Pa.: 

The  great  majority  are  very  apprehensive 
and  fear  the  unprecedented  powers  contained 
in  the  bill  mean  war.  and  with  it  the  end  cf 
our  democracy  and  the  beginning  of  national 
bankruptcy. 

Robert  W.  Boyer,  editor  Altoona  Trib- 
une, Altoona,  Pa.: 

We  are  for  legal  aid  to  Britain.  We  see  no 
sense  in  deliberately  getting  Into  another 
European  war  on  the  theory  we  might  get 
into  it  later.  We  cannot  forget  Britain's  at- 
titude to  lis  after  the  last  war.  Hitler  l>clng 
busy  with  a  rebellious  Europe  In  the  event  of 
a  victory  would  be  prevented  from  attacking 
a  strong  United  States.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  lend-lease  bill  except  more  authority  for 
the  President,  less  authority  for  Congress, 
an  entering  wedge  In  the  war.  and  doubtful 
aid  for  Britain.  It  seems  significant  that  tbe 
administration  people  say  they  do  not  Intend 
to  use  these  powers,  so  many  of  which  they 
are  asking. 

Mr.  B.  P.  NIcodemus,  Port  Matilda,  Pa.: 

The  sentiment  here  is  for  some  aid  to  Eng- 
land, but  not  in  such  ■  way  as  to  Involve  us 
in  war.  The  people  are  wondering  how  all 
this  money  is  ever  going  to  be  repaid.  They 
strongly  Insist  a  time  limit  on  these  powers 
if  granted  the  President. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Bradford,  Curwensville, 
Pa.: 

The  President  should  not  be  allowed  this 
power  he  Is  asking  for  in  giving  aid  to  Eng- 
land. We  shoiild  aid  England  short  of  war 
even  If  we  have  to  give  them  the  materials, 
but  amend  H.  R.  177(5  so  the  President  does 
not  have  dictatorial  power*. 

Miss  Olga  W.  Hegarty.  secretary,  Mount 
Pleasant  Grange,  No.  975,  Utahville,  Pa.: 

Members  of  Mount  Pleasant  Grange.  No.  975, 
Clearfield  County,  are  very  much  opposed  to 
H.  R.  1776  (lend-lease  bill) .  We  aU  know  the 
possibilities  of  this  bill  and  how  serious  it 
may  be  In  the  futxire. 
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The  Afet  of  Progress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  moiAif  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  3,  1941 


LETTEB  AMD  POEM  OP  B.  P.  PHEMISTER, 
OP  INDIANAPOLIS.  WD. 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Hoiise,  I  submit  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  poem  written  by  an  esteemed  constitu- 
ent of  mine.  Mr.  B.  P.  Phemister.  of  In- 
dianapolis, entitled  "The  Ages  of  Prog- 
ress." As  a  preface  to  the  poem.  I  present 
a  covering  letter  which  I  received  from 
Mr.  Phemister. 

These  documents  are  as  follows: 

iMDfiAMAPotis,  IMD.,  Januory  29, 1941. 
Bon.  Louis  Lttdlow, 

House  Office  Building, 

Waahington,  D.  C. 
DcA*  lis.  Ludlow:  In  The  Ages  of  Prog- 
ru8,  tbe  writer  takes  a  lordly  loving  pleasure 
In  offering  for  the  Concrzssional  Record  a 
picture  of  ciTlllzatlon's  progress  from  bar- 
barism to  brutality,  the  same  being  a  sketch 
of  Imbecile's  triumphant  march  from  Floral- 
ton  to  tbe  putrid  precincts  of  old  Mundane's 
aUughterhoxises. 

Bloodthlrstlngly  yoiirs. 

BsNJAscur  P.  Phkmister. 


TBS  Aoas  OP  FBOoans 

X 
The  first  that  came  was  the  ago  of  stone, 

Blunt  tools  from  the  crags  and  streams: 
Then  men  lived  deep  in  the  caves,  alone. 

And  drear  were  their  doleful  dreams. 

n 

Tbe  bronze  age  came  with  metallic  tread. 

Came  forms  like  the  human  mold: 
And  the  feet  of  avarice  were  led 

By  greed,  and  the  lure  of  gold. 

in 

Hie  next  to  come  was  the  iron  age. 
Came  ships  with  the  deadly  prows: 

Came  bars  and  bolts  for  the  prison  cage. 
Came  chains  for  the  ox-drawn  plows. 

rr 

With  the  age  of  steel,  time's  brood  complete, 
Came  wheels  with  the  driving  gear; 

Came  Idleness  to  the  field  and  street; 
Came  want,  and  hunger,  and  fearl 


Now,   true   the   "Dream   of   Darlxis   Green"! 

How  the  angels'  voiclngs  swell  I 
With  a  crashing  roar  of  Green's  machine. 

Bate,  powder  puffs,  death,  and  hell! 

"TBI  BaIO  or  TBI  BSAMDTWINS.'* 


Great  Lakes-St  Lawrenct  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  February  5.  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  GEORGE  B.  SOWERS. 
CHAIRMAN,  CLEVELAND  PORT  AND 
HARBOR  COMMISSION 


Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement  by 
George  B.  Sowers,  chairman,  Cleveland 
Port  and  Harbor  Commission,  December 
5.  1940: 

"The  enlarging  of  the  seaway  is  coming." 
This  remark  was  recently  made  by  a  man  well 
Informed  regarding  the  iron  ore",  coal,  and 
limestone  shipping  business  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  He  sees  no  likelihood  of  any  serious 
injury  to  the  operations  of  the  Great  Lakes 
fleet  through  the  increasing  activities  of 
oceangoing  vessels  on  the  Lakes,  and  "it  is 
coming  bit  by  bit  in  spite  of  oxir  opposition." 
further  remarked  my  friend. 

The  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  waterway  Is 
already  In  existence.  Its  development  is  not 
a  question  of  initiating  but  rather  of  mod- 
ernizing and  enlarging  a  project  In  the  im- 
provement of  which  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  wholeheartedly  cooperated  for 
generations.  The  vessels  of  both  countries 
and  the  world  have  navigated  its  waters  for 
more  than  100  years. 

All  big  public  projects  come  Into  being  bit 
by  bit.  I  have  seen  this  happen  so  many 
times  through  my  27  years  of  intimate  con- 
tact with  large  public  works.  There  is  op- 
position even  to  the  most  popular  of  public 
projects.  Many  of  our  citizens  in  big  and 
little  business,  of  the  professional  and  non- 
professional groups,  executive  and  laborers, 
are  not  gifted  with  vision  and  foresight. 
Some  even  are  blinded  by  selfish  business 
motives,  some  by  political  differences,  and 
some  are  Just  "agin"  everything.  When  you 
add  together  all  the  varieties  and  kinds  of 
opposition  to  any  big  public  project  you  will 
find  generally  that  the  opposition  is  in  the 
majority  yet  the  worth-while  project  even- 
tually is  completed  with  the  opposition  point- 
ing with  pride  to  its  accomplishment. 

The  modernizing  and  enlarging  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  Is  a  sound  and  practical 
project.  Every  unbiased  and  unprejudiced 
study  and  investigation  has  demonstrated  the 
engineering  soundness  of  the  project  and  its 
economic  advantage  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  time  that  those  who  see  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  the  big  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  these  United  States  can  secure  through 
the  modernization  and  enlargement  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  take  stock  of  the"  ac- 
complishments to  date;  the  changing  Lake 
commerce;  the  new  demands  for  and  uses  to 
be  made  of  the  seaway  and  the  multiplicity  of 
abstird,  Irrelevant,  and  erroneous  argimients 


advanced  by  the  men  on  tb^  streets.  In  the 
railroad  offices,  before  our  legislators  and 
some  of  those  who  write  for  publication. 

Many  parts  of  the  original  seaway  project 
have  been  constructed  In  connection  with 
other  improvements  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
their  cost  Justified  and  paid  Independent  of 
the  seaway  thus  proving  their  double  sound- 
ness. 

The  Welland  Canal  Is  built  and  serving 
commerce  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  lake- 
connecting  channels  have  been  deepened  to 
25  feet  or  more  to  facilitate  and  lower  the 
cost  for  moving  iron  ore,  coal,  and  limestone 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  channel  has  been 
deepened  and  improved  through  the  Thou- 
sand Island  section.  These  deepened  chan- 
nels will  serve  equally  well  the  deeper-draft 
boats  which  would  come  into  the  Lakes  were 
the  remaining  few  miles  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
canals  and  locks  rebuilt  of  larger  size.  Docks 
and  warehouses  are  now  generally  available 
of  ample  size  to  handle  the  Increased  trade 
and  deeper-draft  vessels  which  would  come 
into  the  Lakes  if  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
were  reconstructed  to  fit  modern  coastwise 
and  seagoing  ships. 

An  up-to-the-minute,  clear,  concise  state- 
ment of  the  work  remaining  to  be  done  in 
order  to  complete  the  enlarging  of  the  sea- 
way, including  conservative  and  sound  esti- 
mates of  cost  for  the  work,  will  be  prepeired. 
Such  a  restatement  of  the  project  will  do 
much  to  remove  the  confusion  promoted  by 
the  opposition  and  bring  the  discussion  down 
to  current  and  pertinent  facts.  Only  on 
actual  and  sound  facts  can  the  issues  be 
fairly  Judged  and  legislative  decisions 
reached. 

Since  the  improving  of  the  old  seaway  was 
first  suggested,  new  lines  of  business  have 
been  developed,  new  needs  for  means  of  cheap 
transportation  have  arisen,  new  commodi- 
ties are  being  developed,  and  new  fields  for 
the  consumption  of  goods  are  available. 
Many  of  the  arguments  heard  in  opposition 
to  the  modernization  of  the  seaway  are  based 
upon  the  changing  of  the  commerce  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  but  without  mentioning  the 
new  needs  for  means  of  cheap  transportation 
and  new  articles  of  commerce  available. 
The  need  for  the  enlargement  of  the  seaway 
has  grown  from  year  to  year.  A  tremendous 
growth  has  taken  place  in  the  needs  and 
products  of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin.  An 
equally  great  growth  has  taken  place  in 
those  areas  along  our  seacoast  calling  for  the 
moving  of  more  freight  between  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin  area  and  otir  east,  Gulf,  and  west 
coast  areas.  These  Increases  in  the  consum- 
ing and  producing  power  of  large  and  widely 
separated  parts  of  our  country  Justify  the 
earlier  predictions  of  ample  commerce  to  use 
the  full  capacity  of  the  proposed  project  of 
enlarging  the  old  seaway. 

Again,  much  of  the  current  confusion  and 
misinformation  regarding  the  need  for  the 
Improving  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  could 
be  removed  through  the  preparation  of  an 
up-to-the-minute,  clear,  concise  statement  of 
the  advantages  to  be  secured  to  the  work- 
men, housewives,  and  industries  in  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin,  the  east,  gulf,  and  west  coast 
areas  through  the  modernization  of  the  100- 
year-old  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

One  reads  these  days  so  many  erroneous, 
absurd,  and  Irrelevant  statements  directed 
against  the  going  forward  with  the  moderni- 
zation and  improving  of  the  seaway.  Per- 
haps these  misleading  statements  are  Issued 
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In  good  faith  and  belief  by  those  giving  them 
out,  and  then  perhaps  they  are  intended  Just 
as  a  "smoke  screen"  to  confuse  the  unin- 
formed, who  do  not  have  the  time  or  facilities 
to  verify  the  statements. 

The  "smoke  screen"  of  misinformation 
could  be  largely  cleared  away  through  a 
clear,  concise  statement  setting  forth  the 
facts  and  figures  correcting  the  half  truths, 
misstatements,  and  Just  plain  untruths  which 
are  being  tossed  about  in  trade  papers,  pam- 
phlets, and  clubrooms.  Such  a  statement 
must  be  most  carefully  prepared  in  order  that 
we  may  not  be  also  accused  of  misrepresent- 
ing the  seaway  to  those  who  have  the 
decisions  to  make. 

The  enlarging  of  the  seaway  Is  coming.  A 
little  is  accomplished  here  and  a  little  there 
each  year  as  a  part  of  some  navigation  or 
power  project,  but  which  also  will  become  of 
service  when  the  last  mile  of  the  seaway  is 
finally  deepened  and  enlarged. 

We  who  can  vision  the  many  benefits  which 
all  the  people  of  these  United  States  can 
derive  through  the  enlarging  and  moderniz- 
ing of  the  lOG-year-old  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  seaway  must  take  the  time  to  re- 
form and  restate,  first,  the  work  yet  to  be 
done;  second,  the  needs  for  and  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  modernization  of  the 
channel:  and,  third,  the  correcting  of  some 
of  the  abstird  and  erroneous  statements 
which  are  being  spread  to  the  uninformed 
relating  to  one  of  the  soundest  engineering 
and  economically  Justified  projects  which  has 
been  laid  before  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 


H.  R.  1776 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

or  \1BGINIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  February  5.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOHN  W. 
FLANNAGAN.  OP  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  over  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  network  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1941: 

The  emergency  confronting  ovir  country 
today  transcends  every  personal  and  political 
consideration  and  cills  for  serious  thought 
and  consecrated  rellection,  because,  if  not 
successfully  met  and  mastered,  its  conse- 
quences may  disrupt  our  Government  and 
changes  our  democratic  way  of  life.  What 
we  think  of  one  another  personally  or  politi- 
cally should  give  way  to  what  we  think  of 
our  Government.  It  is  in  this  spirit  we  should 
consider  H.  R.  1776,  commonly  known  as  the 
lend-lease  bill. 

That  we  are  confronted  by  an  emergency, 
probably  the  greatest  we  ever  faced,  is,  I 
take  for  granted,  conceded  by  all.  This  Is 
no    ordinary    conflict    between    nations    or 


races.  It  Is  a  conflict  between  two  theories 
of  government,  between  the  totalitarian 
theory  that  believes  the  government  is  mas- 
ter of  the  citizens,  and  the  democratic  theory 
that  believes  the  citizen  is  master  of  the 
government.  It  is  the  conflict  between  those 
who  believe  governments  derive  "their  Just 
power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed'' 
and  those  who  believe  that  men  are  only 
cogs  In  a  governmental  machine  operated 
by  a  ruthless  dictator  from  an  imperial 
throne  whose  very  foundation  rests  upon 
an  enslaved  citizenry. 

The  question  Is,  and  we  canhot  dodge  It, 
Shall  democracy  be  preserved?  Shall  the 
freedom  and  liberty  that  we  have  gained 
over  the  centuries  be  destroyed  to  satisfy 
the  insane  ambitions  of  a  Hunnlsh  Attila  and 
our  democratic  way  of  life  supplanted  by 
the  cringing,  crawling  life  of  the  vassal? 
Shall  America  be  bond  or  free? 

Democracy,  my  colleagues,  althotigh  it  has 
traveled  a  great  way,  has  been  a  long,  hard 
struggle,  and  its  goal  has  not  yet  been 
reached.  It  has  Justified  the  struggle  and 
its  record,  while  strewn  with  errors,  stands 
out  as  the  greatest  chronicle  of  governmen- 
tal achievement  credited  to  man.  And  the 
reason  It  has  Justified  the  struggle.  Justi- 
fied every  drop  of  blood  that  has  been  shed, 
every  pain  that  has  been  suffered  to  bring 
it  Into  being  and  nurture  it  along  the  way, 
is  because  it  has  been  the  one  effort  made 
by  man  to  translate  into  government  the 
hopes,  the  desires,  the  ideals,  the  longings 
planted  In  the  human  breast  by  the  King  of 
Kings. 

The  issue  involving,  as  it  does,  that  which 
we  cherish  above  life,  there  can.  In  the  con- 
flict, be  no  retreat,  no  surrender,  no  "peace 
without  victory"  we  hear  so  much  about  to- 
day from  those  consecrated  souls  who  seem- 
ingly live  above  the  realities  of  life.  The 
struggle  is  on.  As  for  me — and  I  know  I 
express  the  sentunent  of  every  true  Amer- 
ican— I  will  never  back-track  from  the  Magna 
Carta,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  In 
them  you  will  find  recorded  the  accomplish- 
ments that  Justify  democracy  and  vindicate 
our  every  effort  In  its  defense  and  preserva- 
tion. 

While  the  great  mass  of  the  American  peo- 
ple realize  the  issue  and  appreciate  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation  and  the  necessity  of 
immediate  aid  to  Great  Britain,  there  are 
those  Eunongst  us,  the  isolationists,  the  ap- 
peasers,  and  the  sticklers  for  congressional 
authority,  who,  while  professing  their  patri- 
otism, nevertheless  are,  by  their  action,  un- 
wittingly playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Axis 
Powers.  To  these  I  say,  "Come  now,  and  let 
us  reason  together." 

The  trouble  with  the  Isolationists  is  that 
they  argue  from  false  premises.  They  as- 
sume, first,  that  America  is  self-contained, 
self-sufficient;  and,  secondly,  that  due  to  our 
remoteness  from  the  present  scene  of  car- 
nage that  we  are  safe. 

As  to  their  first  argument,  let  me  say  that 
science,  invention,  and  the  ingenuity  of  man 
have  largely  circumscribed  the  scope  of  the 
world,  brought  the  nations  closer  together, 
and  that  by  reason  of  these  things  nations  to- 
day are  more  dependent  upon  one  another. 
Our  commerce,  our  economics,  our  money  sys- 
tems, are  so  closely  Interwoven  that  what  af- 
fects one,  more  or  less,  affects  the  whole. 
Today  a  nation,  no  more  than  a  man,  can 
live  alone  and  develop  in  a  natural,  normal 
way.  Be  not  deceived,  we  cannot  maintain 
our  present  way  of  life,  our  present  standard 
of  living,  if  we  become  Isolated  and  our  com- 
merce restricted  or  cut  off  from  world 
markets. 


As  to  their  second  argument,  even  In  light 
of  the  fact  that  current  modes  of  transport*' 
tion  and  communication  have  brought  tbe 
world  so  close  together,  there  would  probably 
be  some  merit  if  the  present  conflict  were 
one  of  the  ordinary  conflicts  that  have  raged 
between  nations  and  races  during  the  cen- 
turies that  have  passed,  and  not  a  conflict 
waged  between  two  conflicting  theories  of 
government.  We  cannot  afford  to  cverlook 
the  established  fact  that  this  conflict  1#  no 
ordinary  conflict,  but  Is  being  waged  by  the 
totalitarians  for  world  dominion,  that  their 
thirst  for  power  and  dominion  calls  for  sub- 
jecting all  nations  to  their  way  of  life,  and 
that  the  only  reason  they  have  not  attacked 
us  is  because  they  had  to  first  subdue  the 
intervening  nations.  This  being  true,  the 
fight  against  the  intervening  r..atlona  becomes 
our  fight,  and  If  we  \ue  a  little  common 
sense  and  act  with  prudence  we  will  assist 
them  in  every  possible  way  short  of  war  to 
arrest  the  aggressors  and  thus  save  our  own 
country  from  invasion  later. 

When  a  sheep-killing  dog  is  In  Farmer  A*! 
sheep,  Farmer  A  Is  not  the  only  farmer  In 
the  neighborhood  whose  sheep  are  In  Jeop- 
ardy. The  dog  did  not  attack  Farmer  A"* 
sheep  first  because  he  had  a  thirst  for  the 
blood  of  that  particular  flock.  His  thirst  for 
blood  calls  for  the  destruction  of  all  flocks, 
and  because  some  flocks  graze  upon  isolated 
fields,  far  removed  from  the  present  opera- 
tions of  the  dog,  does  not  Justify  the  owners 
of  such  flocks  In  indulging  the  hope  that 
their  flocks  will  never  suffer  from  the  raven- 
ous fangs  of  the  killer.  At  beet  It  only  meant 
that  their  flocks,  due  to  their  remoteness, 
their  Isolation  from  the  present  scene  of 
carnage,  will  be  among  the  last  to  be  at- 
tacked, because  the  only  reason,  you  know, 
the  dog  attacked  Farmer  A's  flock  first  was 
simply  because  It  was  the  first  flock  tbat 
crossed  his  path. 

Having  been  raised  on  a  farm  I  think  Z 
know  how  sensible  neighboring  farmers  act. 
They  do  not  sit  around  and  bemoan  the  de- 
struction of  Farmer  A's  flock  and  indulge  the 
hope  that  the  killer  may  not  come  their  way 
but  Join  hands  with  Farmer  A  In  getting  rid 
of  the  dog. 

And  then  we  have  with  us  tbe  appeasers, 
men  who  prate  about  making  peace  terms 
with  Hitler.  They  seemingly  fall  to  learn 
from  past  experiences.  They  forget  Munich 
and  the  experiences  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Holland  fail  to  register  upon  their  optimistic 
minds.  They  forget  that  appeasement  is  the 
meat  upon  which  this  Caesar  has  gained 
strength  and  power.  They  forget  that  had  it 
not  been  for  tlie  appeasers  it  woiUd  have  been 
Impossible  for  Hitler  to  have  nullified  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  built  up 
the  greatest  war  machine  ever  assembled  on 
the  earth.  And  they  forget  that  Hitler  has 
used  the  appeasers,  off  and  on  as  needed,  to 
gain  a  breathing  spell  to  rearrange  his  forces 
for  another  conquest. 

Talk  appeasement  to  Hitler.  You  wiU  never 
get  the  Americans  to  bite  at  that  one.  It  Is 
too  close  akin  to  furnishing  a  highwayman  a 
pistol  with  which  to  hold  you  up  or  the  exe- 
cutioner a  rope  to  put  around  your  neck  to 
appeal  to  the  realistic  brains  of  the  Americans. 

Nero  used  a  fiddle  instead  of  a  hose  when 
Rome  was  on  fire.  Rome  burned.  You  cant 
put  out  a  flre  with  a  flddle.  The  world  Is  on 
fire  today  and  the  conflagration  up  to  the 
present  has  been  spreading.  Why?  Because 
too  many  of  those  in  high  places  have  acted 
the  Nero.  You  know,  poor  old  Chcmbcrlaln 
thought  he  could  do  the  trick  with  an  um- 
brella. He  fovmd  an  umbrella  a  mighty  poor 
weapon  to  fight  a  man  armed  with  a  bayonet. 
I   hope    that   the    flddle-umbrella-cornstalk 
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phase  of  this  war  Is  over  and  from  now  on 
our  leaders  will  realize,  as  do  Winston 
Churchill  aud  President  Roosevelt,  that  the 
only  way  to  light  the  devil  is  with  Are. 

What  Great  BrtUln  needs  Are  Implements 
of  warfare — tanJcs.  bombing  planes,  guns, 
and  other  Instnunentalltles  of  death  and 
destruction.  They  do  net  need  our  man- 
power, but  they  need  that  which  our  man- 
power can  produce.  Yes.  If  democracy  is 
to  be  preserved,  we  have  got  to  talk  Ir  lan- 
guage the  aggressors  understand  and  make 
this  country  an  arsenal  for  democracy  and 
thus  make  It  possible  for  the  democracies  to 
demand  not  only  an  "eye  for  an  eye"  but 
two  eyes  for  an  eye.  What  the  aggressors 
need  is  not  only  a  dose  of  their  own  medi- 
cine, but  a  dose  of  their  own  medicine  in  a 
more  concentrated  form. 

Oh.  you  say.  this  sounds  harsh  and  un- 
conscionable, and  vengeance  belongs  to  the 
Lord.  And  I  answer,  while  It  is  written 
"Vengeance  Is  mine,  sayeth  the  Lord,"  I 
believe  that  the  CJod  of  freedom  and  liberty. 
of  truth  and  Justice,  of  decency  and  mo- 
rality, yea.  the  God  of  vengeance,  will  use 
the  democracies  of  the  world  as  his  instru- 
mentality to  blot  out.  once  and  for  all.  the 
forces  that  would  supplant  the  cross  with 
the  swastika  and  convert  the  open  forum 
Into  a  concentration  camp. 

And  finally  we  have  those  who  hesitate 
about  what  they  call  delegating  congressional 
authority.  While  I  respect  congressional 
authority,  while  1  am  Jealous  to  guard  the 
prerogatives  of  tie  Congress,  I  am  more 
concerned  about  >  seeing  that  defiocratlc 
processes  are  never  used  as  a  means  of 
destroying  democracy. 

They  tell  us  that  If  we  pass  this  bill  that 
Congreaa  will  be  abdicating  in  favor  of  a 
dictator.  Those  who  Indulge  In  such  argu- 
ments would,  while  professing  to  be  fighting 
to  save  democracy,  by  their  very  acts.  I  am 
constrained  to  believe,  prohibit  democracy 
from  saving  Itself.  The  orderly  processes  of 
democracy  can  never  be  used  In  emergencies, 
such  as  war.  except  to  set  up  and  direct  gen- 
eral pcrflcles.  In  cases  of  en  ergency.  if  democ- 
racy Is  to  function,  we  must  use  the  orderly 
processes  of  democracy — as  we  are  doing  in 
the  passage  of  this  bill — to  set  In  motion  the 
neceasary  machinery  to  meet  the  emergency 
The  daily  problems  Incident  to  tha  emer- 
gency will  not  keep  In  cold  storage  and  await 
the  slow  processes  of  democracy  for*  their 
answer,  but  call  for  prompt,  swift,  and  deci- 
sive action.  That  Is  all  we  are  attempting  to 
do  In  this  bill.  We  are  simply  setting  up 
emergency  machinery  with  which  to  fight  the 
emergency.  There  Is  nothing  strange  about 
this.  It  la  Jtist  plain  common  sense.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  not  only  strange  but 
fatal  If  democracy  was  ever  confronted  with 
an  emergency  that  democratic  processes  could 
not  devise  a  way  to  combat.  Ever  remember 
that  flexibility  Is  the  strength  of  democracy. 
If  It  ever  becomes  static.  It  falls. 

And,  my  colleagues.  If  It  Is  precedent  for 
guch  action  you  seek,  then  I  refer  you  to  the 
emergency  powers  vested  In  President  Lincoln 
during  the  War  between  the  States,  and  in 
President  Wilson  during  the  World  War.  And 
remember  the  Congress  that  has  the  power  to 
give  has  the  power  to  take  away.  and.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  did  take  away  and  rescind  the 
emergency  powers  vested  In  Presidents  Lin- 
coln and  Wilson  as  soon  as  the  emergencies 
ended. 

Oh.  I  hear  the  cry.  "I  believe  In  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  bill — I  believe  that  It  is  neces- 
sary in  emergencies  to  vest  power  In  someone 
to  act — but  I  am  afraid  of  the  President." 
Such  a  cry  raised  against  the  man  who  has 
been  trusted  as  no  other  man  in  the  history 
of  our  CDimtry  and  who,  according  to  the 
Gallup  poll,  occupies  a  stronger  and  firmer 
place  in  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the 
American  people  than  at  any  other  period  In 
his  life,  sounds  too  much  like  a  relayed  mes- 
•aga  from  Hitler  to  raise  a  question  mark  In 
my  mind  or  bring  a  quiver  to  my  heart. 


Trust  the  President.  Why  not?  Oh.  they 
say,  "He  wants  to  become  a  dictator."  Suck 
a  charge,  I  know,  encourages  the  "reds"  to  be- 
lieve that  the  clandestine  seed  of  suspicion, 
division,  and  confusion  they  have  been  sow- 
ing are  bringing  forth  fruits  that  Justify  their 
dastardly  efforts,  causes  a  smile  to  play  upon 
the  sardonic  countenance  of  mankind's  great- 
est enemy,  Adolph  Hitler,  and  brings  a  shud- 
der to  the  citizenry  of  every  democracy  of  the 
world  whose  hope,  yea.  whose  salvation,  de- 
pends upon  the  svistalned  leadership  of  the 
one  these  calumniators  would  traduce. 

Let  me.  here  and  now,  answer  that  charge 
once  and  for  all.  Some  of  the  President's 
enemies  and  many  of  the  "reds"  In  this  coun- 
try. In  an  effort  to  destroy  him,  have  been 
trying  to  hatch  that  egg  for  the  past  8  years. 
While  they  have  already  sat  until  they  look 
like  chickens  In  molting  season,  and  hatching 
time  is  no  nearer  than  when  they  began,  some 
of  them  still  persist  in  fussing  and  clucking 
around  like  an  old  neurotic  hen  sitting  on  a 
china  egg.  hell  bent  on  producing  something 
from  nothing.  Well,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
they  can  cluck  right  on  because  the  more 
they  cluck  the  more  plainly  they  show  the 
American  people  that  their  duckings  are  but 
the  vaporings  of  perverse  or  distorted  minds 
stiffering  from  a  windmill  complex  of  a  Don 
Quixote. 

What  we  need  today  is  unity — unity  of 
purjxjse,  unity  of  thought,  unity  of  action — 
and  we  cannot  have  unity  as  long  as  there 
are  those  among  us  who  resort  to  Hitler  tac- 
tics and  try  to  undermine  the  faith  of  the 
American  people  in  the  leadership  of  the  man 
that  not  only  they  but  the  whole  democratic 
world  are  looking  to  as  they  look  to  no  other 
man  for  the  leadership  that  will  preserve 
and  vouchsafe  to  them  and  to  their  children 
and  their  children's  children  the  democratic 
way  of  life. 

My  friends.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
111  will  and  hate  and  Jealousy  should  be  sub- 
merged in  love  of  country,  when  we  should 
forget  the  fortunes  of  men  and  parties  and 
think  of  the  fortunes  of  the  land  we  love, 
that  time  Is  the  present.  And  because  deep 
down  In  my  heart  I  know  that  the  American 
people  will  do  this  is  the  reason  deep  down 
in  my  heart  I  know  that  In  this  struggle  to 
democracy  will  go  the  victory. 

And  when  I  begin  to  think  of  the  victory 
that  lies  out  yonder  In  the  future — this  year, 
next  year,  perhaps — I  begin  to  think  of  the 
shattered  dreams  of  a  great  man  who  died  a 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  world  peace.  Woodrow 
Wilson.  With  victory,  my  friends.  I  pray 
there  may  come  a  reevaluation  of  that  great 
disciple  of  world  peace,  a  realization  of  the 
dream  he  had.  because  a  victory  for  the  de- 
mocracies would  be  a  hollow  triumph  If  It 
does  not  res\ilt  In  that  dream  coming  true 
and  the  setting  up  of  the  necessary  machin- 
ery to  preserve  democracy  In  peace  down 
through  the  centuries  that  are  ahead. 

May  the  God  of  our  fathers  not  only  give 
democracy  the  victory  but  the  vision  to  trans- 
late that  victory  Into  permanent  world  peace. 
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Mr.  JARRETT.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 


ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorials 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  January  31. 
1941: 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  January  31. 
1941] 

INSTEAD  OF  LOANS  AND  LIASES 

This  country  Is  committed  to  full  aid  for 
Britain  short  of  war.  It  is  committed  by 
administration  policy,  backed  by  majority 
public  sentiment. 

Any  criticism  of  the  lend-lease  bill  which 
fails  to  recognize  this  commitment  will  be  of 
no  avail.  And  whatever  ultimate  decision 
Congress  makes  on  this  measure,  the  people 
will  close  ranks  and  support  that  decision 
with  good  will  and  vigor. 

But  in  the  remaining  days  of  the  debate 
everyone  who  believes  that  some  of  the  lend- 
lease  provisions  are  too  sweeping  and  perilous 
has  a  plain  duty  to  advocate  alternative 
measures  by  which  he  thinks  Bhtaln  can  be 
helped  with  less  danger  of  American  Involve- 
ment in  war. 

In  that  spirit  we  return  to  a  proposal  fre- 
quently made  In  this  column,  namely,  that 
we  provide  Britain  with  the  sinews  of  war  by 
a  simple  purchase  of  British  possessions  In 
this  hemisphere. 

According  to  our  atlas.  110.611  square  miles 
of  the  British  Empire  are  situated  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  north  of  the  Equator  and 
south  of  Canada.  The  holdings  include  Ber- 
muda, the  Bahamas.  Jamaica,  the  Leeward 
and  Windward  Islands,  Trinidad,  British 
Guiana  on  the  South  American  mainland,  and 
British  Honduras  in  Central  America.  All 
this  is  less  than  eight-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  area  of  the  British  Empire. 

She  wouldn't  want  to  sell  It  all.  She  In- 
sists she  won't  trade  off  British  subjects. 
Very  well:  the  United  States  doesn't  need 
British  subjects.  But  it  does  need  naval  bases 
strategically  situated  throughout  the  Carib- 
bean area — on  land  owned  by  the  United 
States,  not  leased.  Also.  It  needs  guaranties 
that  no  other  power  will  construct  bases  In 
that  area. 

Why  couldn't  a  deal  be  worked  out  whereby 
the  United  States  takes  possession  of  all  this 
land  it  needs  for  defense  purposes  and  Britain 
keeps  what  Is  required  to  accomtmodate  those 
British  subjects  who  object  to  a  change  of 
status,  Britain  at  the  same  time  agreeing  by 
treaty  never  to  construct  a  rival  military  out- 
post In  that  area? 
What  would  be  a  fair  price  to  pay? 
Economically  and  militarily  these  holdings 
are  of  small  value  to  Britain.  But  they  would 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  us  In  the  protec- 
tion of  our  shores  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

Consider  these  facts:  We  paid  $25,000,000 
for  the  Virgin  Islands — area.  133  square  miles. 
At  the  same  square-nalle  rate  the  price  of  all 
the  British  Western  Hemisphere  holdings 
north  of  the  Equator  and  south  of  Canada 
would  be.  in  a  round  figure.  $20,000,000,000. 
Whew!  But  let's  suppose  Britain  kept  for  her 
subjects  to  live  on  enough  square  miles  to  cut 
the  price  down  to  sixteen  billions.  And  Brit- 
ain still  owes  that  old  World  War  debt,  a 
round  figiu'e  of  six  billions:  knock  that  off 
and  the  cash  price  is  ten  billions. 

Figtires  are  large  or  small  by  comparison. 
If  the  lend-lease  bill  passes  as  Is,  we  will 
have  virtually  underwritten  Britain's  war. 
We  will  have  pledged  all  our  resources  and 
credit  to  supply  all  the  planes,  tanks,  ships, 
and  guns  that  Britain  needs  to  achieve  vic- 
tory, whether  the  war  lasts  1  year  or  10. 

And  even  if  we  keep  out,  which  we  fear  Is 
an  absurd  hope  under  the  lend-lease  victory- 
guarantee  program,  the  cost  Is  likely  to  be 
much  more  than  ten  billions,  or  even  sixteen 
or  twenty  billions. 
Let's  think  is  over  while  there's  time  left. 


STOP,  LOOK,  AND  LISTEN 

Dr.  Henry  Noble  MacCracken,  president  of 
Vassar  College,  Is  one  of  those  friends  of  Eng- 
land who,  like  William  Allen  White  himself, 
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found  the  temperature  of  the  William  Allen 
White  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aid- 
ing the  Allies  getting  too  hot  for  comfort. 

He  withdrew  his  support  from  the  commit- 
tee some  weeks  ago,  on  the  ground  that  It  was 
advocating  steps  that  would  lead  to  war.  Mr. 
White  seems  to  have  had  somewhat  the  same 
Inaction,  although  since  resigning  the  com- 
mittee chairmanship  he  has  gone  Into  silence. 

Dr.  MacCracken  feels  no  obligation  to  keep 
still.  The  other  day  at  a  dinner  In  Brooklyn 
he  said: 

'The  battle  for  American  entrance  into  the 
war  has  begun  and  Is  In  full  activity.  The 
outline  of  strategy  Is  fairly  clear.  The  slo- 
gans have  been  devised,  the  publicity  oflQces 
are  working  night  and  day.  The  psycholo- 
gists have  selected  the  emotions.  The  speak- 
ers have  their  themes  selected. 

"There  are  those  who  say.  'We  are  in  the 
war  already.  It  is  too  late.'  I  deny  It.  Our 
great  electorate  of  citizens  has  never  author- 
ized this  word.  We  are  still  outside  the  bat- 
tle. We  have  never  agreed  that  Britain  Is 
fighting  our  war." 

He  particularly  censured  those  clergymen 
who  he  said  are  engaged  In  propaganda  "to 
persuade  the  great  Christian  public  of  Amer- 
ica that  war  Is  our  inevitable  course." 

That  is  a  healthy  warning,  from  a  scholar 
of  unchallengeable  patriotism,  that  we  should 
all  keep  our  guards  up  If  the  war  fever  evi- 
denced here  and  there  is  not  to  become  an 
epidemic. 


Church  Leaders  in  England  Look  Forward 
to  Better  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  I  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  February  5,  1941 


EXCERPTS  FROM  FINDINGS  OF  MALVERN 
CONFERENCE  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENG- 
LAND 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Malvern  conference  of  lead- 
ing figures  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
recently  held  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Archbishop  Temple  of  York,  the  record 
ranidng  churchman  of  England.  In  my 
humble  Judgment  this  conference  may 
one  day  be  marked  as  a  turning  point  in 
British  history.  I  am  grateful  to  be  able 
to  have  printed  herewith  some  excerpts 
from  the  findings  of  this  conference: 

The  war  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  Isolated 
evil  detached  from  the  general  condition  of 
western  civilization  during  the  last  period. 
It  is  one  symptom  of  widespread  disease  and 
maladjustment,  resulting  from  loss  of  con- 
viction concerning  the  reality  and  character 
of  God.  The  church  has  the  duty  and  right 
to  speak,  not  only  to  its  own  members  but 
to  the  world,  concerning  the  true  principles 
of  human  life.  The  church,  as  we  know  it. 
does  not  manifest  this  life  of  the  true  com- 
munity. We,  therefore,  urge  that  enterprises 
be  initiated  whereby  that  life  can  be  made 
manifest. 

The  economic  activity  of  man,  which  is 
entirely  concerned  with  means,  has  become 
predominant,  as  though  to  produce  mate- 
rial wealth  were  man's  true  end.    Christian 


doctrine  must  Insist  that  production  exists 
for  consumption.  The  indtistrlal  world,  as 
we  know  It,  offends  against  these  principles. 
To  a  large  extent,  production  is  carried  on, 
not  to  supply  the  consumer  with  goods  but 
to  bring  profits  to  the  producer.  This 
method,  which  tends  to  treat  hxmian  work 
and  human  satisfaction  alike  as  a  means  to 
a  false  end — namely,  monetary  gain — becomes 
the  source  of  unemployment  at  home  and  of 
dangerous  competition  for  markets  abroad. 
This  system  also  tends  to  recklessness  and 
sacrilege  in  the  treatment  of  natural  re- 
sources. It  has  led  to  the  impoverishment 
of  the  agricultural  community.  The  mone- 
tary^ system  must  be  so  administered  that 
what  the  community  can  produce  is  made 
available  to  the  members  of  the  community, 
the  satisfaction  of  human  needs  being  ac- 
cepted as  the  only  true  end  of  production. 

The  true  status  of  man  independent  of  eco- 
nomic progress  must  find  expression  in  the 
managerial  framework  of  Industry:  the  rights 
of  labor  must  be  recognized  as  In  principle 
equal  to  those  of  capital  In  control  of  in- 
dustry, whatever  the  means  by  which  this 
transformation  Is  effected.  In  International 
trade  a  genuine  Interchange  of  materially 
needed  commodities  must  take  the  place  of 
a  struggle  for  a  so-called  favorable  balance. 
We  must  recover  reverence  for  the  earth  and 
its  resources,  treating  It  no  longer  as  a  reser- 
voir of  potential  wealth  to  be  exploited,  but 
as  a  storehouse  of  divine  bounty  on  which 
we  utterly  depend. 

After  the  war  our  aim  must  be  the  unifica- 
tion of  Europe  as  a  cooperative  common- 
wealth. 

Worship  must  be  so  directed  and  con- 
ducted that  Its  relevance  to  life  and  to  man's 
actual  needs  Is  evident.  Our  traditional  form 
of  matins  and  evensong,  presupposing  as  they 
do  acceptance  of  the  tradition  of  the  chxirch 
and  unfailing  regularity  of  use,  are  largely 
unsuitable.  They  must  In  most  places  be 
supplemented  by  services  of  another  type, 
whether  liturgical  or  not.  designed  to  bring 
before  unlnstructed  people  the  truth  con- 
cerning God. 

We  believe  that  the  church  should  declare 
that  maintenance  of  that  part  of  the  struc- 
ture of  our  society  by  which  the  ownership 
of  great  resources  of  our  community  can  be 
vested  In  the  hands  of  private  Individuals 
Is  a  stumbling  block.  The  time  has  come, 
therefore,  for  Christians  to  proclaim  the  need 
for  seeking  some  form  of  society  in  which 
this  stumbling  block  wlU  be  removed.  Chris- 
tians, clergy,  and  laity  alike  cannot  take 
part  In  this  work  unless  they  are  prepared 
to  advocate  complete  reorganisation  of  the 
financial  life  of  the  church. 


The  Arkansas  Press  Is  for  tfie  Arkansas 
VaUey  Anthwity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 


Thursday,  January  30.  1941 


EDITORIAU3     FROM     ARKANSAS     NEWS- 
PAPERS 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press  of 
Arkansas  is  almost  100  percent  for  the 
proposed    Arkansas    Valley    Authority. 


Herewith  I  Insert  in  the  Record  editorials 
from  three  of  the  State's  leading  news- 
papers, ably  pointing  out  the  tremendous 
benefits  that  would  come  with  this  pro- 
posal: 

[From  the  Southwest  Times  Record] 

A    BSIGHT    NXW    WOKLO 

A  bright  new  world  beckons  to  the  people 
of  the  Southwest. 

A  bUl  to  establish  the  Arkansas  Valley  Au- 
thority, similar  in  Its  purpoaea  to  the  Ten- 
nessee VaUey  Authority,  was  introduced  in 
Congress  Friday  by  Representative  Cltos  T. 
Ellis  and  Senators  John  E.  Mtij—  and  Hat- 
TiK  Caraway,  of  Arkansas. 

It  is  no  Idle  gesture  for  home  consxunp- 
tlon.  From  unquestioned  soiircea  comes  the 
word  that  the  biU  has  the  approval  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  It  was  drafted  by  attorneys 
for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  with  development 
of  power  and  water  and  soil  resources.  It  was 
offered  at  the  President's  suggestion. 

The  scope  of  this  proposal  is  so  large  it  la 
difficult  to  visualise  it.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  storm  center  of  the  whole  New 
Deal  period.  Is  but  one-seventh  as  large. 
T.  V.  A.  covers  an  area  of  40,500  square  miles. 
The  Arkansas  Valley  Authority  bill  proposes 
development  on  a  similar  basis  of  an  area  of 
308.165  square  miles,  covering  all  or  part  of 
eight  States — Arkansas.  Oklahoma.  Louisiana, 
Missouri.  Kansas,  Colorado.  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas. 

Potential  electric  power  in  the  great  area 
is  estimated  at  4.000.000,000  kllowat-hours  per 
year.  Its  total  cost  is  not  even  estimated. 
It  would  be  determined  by  the  final  scope  of 
the  development. 

The  Arkansas  Valley  Authority  Is  the  logi- 
cal development  of  a  trend  which  has  been 
obvious  for  months  and  which  we  have  re- 
peatedly pointed  out  here.  Already  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  Invested  a  great  deal 
of  money  In  flood-control  and  power-develop- 
ment projects  In  this  area.  Already  great 
programs  of  soil  conservation  are  under  way. 
Already  the  full  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  put  behind  the  expansion 
of  electric  service  to  the  farms  and  small 
towns  all  over  the  areas  which  can  be  reached 
from  existing  power  sources.  The  coordina- 
tion of  all  ttds  activity  and  aU  the  great 
possible  work  of  like  nature  Into  one  single 
enterprise  under  control  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  a  nattiral  development. 

Most  of  us  think  of  the  T.  V.  A.  program  as 
designed  primarily  to  produce  electricity  In 
competition  with  private  enterprise.  That 
has  been  its  most  spectacular  activity,  which 
has  produced  the  greatest  friction.  But  that 
is  by  no  means  its  complete  program. 

What  is  proposed  for  all  the  drainage  area 
of  the  Arkansas,  the  White,  the  St.  Francis, 
and  the  Red  Rivers  embraces  power  develop- 
ment, certainly.  Power  development  may  be 
described  as  Its  fundamentfU  purpose.  But  a 
great  variety  of  other  results  necessarily  ac- 
company the  manufacture  of  power. 

The  Intelligent  conservation  and  use  of 
water  Is  the  basis  of  the  T.  V.  A.  and  the 
proposed  A.  V.  A.  That  embraces  not  only 
power  development;  it  embraces,  too,  the 
best  soU-consernng  practices  In  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  small  streams  which,  untamed, 
finally  do  millions  of  doUars  of  damage  on 
the  flat  lands  In  the  lower  valleys.  It  In- 
cludes the  whole  program  of  soil  conservation 
which  has  made  such  progress  In  the  past 
few  years  In  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  It 
embraces  an  Intelligent  use  of  check  dama, 
diversion  works,  strip  and  contour  planting, 
use  of  soil-holding  crops,  and  the  numerous 
other  devices  the  conservation  experts  have 
developed  to  keep  water  where  it  falls  and 
where  It  will  do  the  most  good,  and  keep  It 
out  of  the  choked  banks  of  the  streams  below 
where  It  can  do  infinite  damage. 
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Th«  intelligent  control  of  water  leads 
lutiirally  to.  the  intelligent  ii»e  of  It.  Reser- 
▼oln  for  flood  control  naturally  create  op- 
portunity for  xue  of  the  stored  water  for 
power  production,  within  limits.  Control  of 
stream  flow  below  opens  the  possibility  of 
sustained  water  depths  which  Invite  navi- 
gation, and  the  whole  train  of  benefits  which 
follow  in  Its  wake.  Use  of  the  electric  energy 
leads  naturally  to  development  of  the  Indusr 
trial  resources  of  the  area,  to  provide  a  mar- 
ket for  power,  to  provide  a  demand  for 
natural  resources,  to  provide  employment, 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  the  people 
who  live  there. 

Already,  projects  approved  or  actually 
under  way  are  dotted  aU  over  the  area  which 
would  be  embraced  In  this  new  authority. 
Tlood-oontrol  dams,  some  susceptible  to  use 
for  power  production  as  well,  are  being  built 
In  a  number  of  places — Blue  Mountain.  Nim- 
rod  and  North  Pork  Reservoirs  In  Arkansas; 
Clearwater  on  Black  River  In  Missouri:  Denl- 
son  and  Llgert-Altus  Reservoirs  on  the  Red 
River.  In  Oklahoma  and  Texas:  Great  Salt 
Plains,  Port  Supply,  and  Canton  on  the  Arkan- 
sas, in  Oklahoma:  and  John  Martin  on  the 
Arkansas,  In  Colorado.  Heven  other  reser- 
Tolrs  are  authorized  or  complete.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  White  River  Basin  for  flood 
control  and  power  production  is  already  ap- 
proved by  the  War  Department  and  the  Presi- 
dent. Rural  electrification  Is  spreading  like 
Are  throughout  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
other  parts  of  the  area. 

Vastly  more  Is  Involved  In  this  proposal 
than  governmental  sniping  at  private  enter- 
prise. It  Is  a  comprehensive  program  of  de- 
velopment of  all  the  resources  of  a  great 
r^llon — and  we  sit  at  its  center. 

[Prom  the  Arkansas  Gazette] 
FiaauL  AxrrHoarrr  and  states  and  rivzs 

DCVKLOPMXNT 

The  bill  Introduced  by  Senators  MnxER 
and  Casawat  and  Congressman  Eixis  to 
create  an  Arkansas  Valley  Authority  on  the 
model  of  the  T.  V.  A.  was  opposed  by  Senator 
Johnson  of  Colorado  who  relayed  a  protest 
from  the  water-conservation  board  of  his 
State.  That  body's  chairman  predicted  that 
If  the  A.  V.  A.  legislation  Is  enacted  Colo- 
rado will  be  "dominated  by  Federal  author- 
ity" In  the  present  and  future  development 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  Arkansas  River. 
He  declared  further  that  such  legislation 
represents  an  attempt  to  wipe  out  State  lines 
and  subject  the  entire  basin  to  "a  creature  of 
the  Pederal  enactment." 

However,  the  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
seem  glad  to  be  dominated  by  Pederal  au- 
thority In  the  present  and  future  develop- 
ment of  the  water  resources  of  the  Tennessee 
River  and  tributary  streams.  They  don't 
seem  to  be  rising  up  against  subjecting  the 
Tennessee  Basin  to  a  creature  of  Pederal 
enactment.  They  seem  mainly  concerned 
to  keep  this  great  Pederal  creature  under- 
taking new  Jobs  in  extension  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
program. 

[Prom  the  Southwest  American] 
BENxrrrs  or  a.  v.  a. 

The  State  of  Arkansas  produces  about  95 
percent  of  the  bauxite  ores,  source  of  alimil- 
num,  which  is  mined  In  the  United  States. 

Not  a  pound  of  that  bauxite  Is  ever  manu- 
factured in  Arkansas. 

The  reason?  There  may  be  several.  But 
one  of  them  is  that  Arkansas  has  not  had  a 
dependable  and  cheap  source  of  electric 
power  which  could  be  relied  on  completely. 
Such  a  source  of  power  is  essential  to  an 
aluminum  reduction  plant.  So  Arkansas  ores 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  State  to  places 
Where  power  was  available. 

This  situation  illustrates  clearly  one  of  the 
benefits  which  would  come  to  this  section  of 
the  United  States  from  the  proposed  Arkansas 


Valley  Authority,  for  which  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  Congress  last  Friday. 

Aluminum  Is  only  one  of  the  numerous 
natural  resources  found  In  the  eight  States 
of  the  southwestern  area  covered  by  this  bill. 
Many  of  them  ftould  be  processed  here.  A 
combination  of  factors  has  prevented  the  de- 
velopment of  large  industrial  enterprises  In 
this  area  which  can  use  those  raw  materials 
to  good  advantage.  Electric  power  is  not  the 
sole  cause.  There  has  been  as  much  electric 
power  available  always  in  the  Fort  Smith  dis- 
trict as  was  needed  to  supply  the  demand. 
But  if  It  were  possible  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
electric  power  and  to  have  available  tremen- 
dous quantities  of  it,  there  would  be  oppor- 
tunity for  industries  which  are  not  in  exist- 
ence now. 

The  proposed  Arkansas  Valley  Authority 
has  great  promise  for  us. 


Unwise  Penny  Pinching 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  ^ 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  February  5,  1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  PONTIAC   (MICH.) 
DAILY  PRESS      . 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Pontiac  Daily  Press  under 
date  of  January  29,  1941,  on  the  subject 
of  the  St.  Lawrence-Great  Lakes  water- 
way project: 

[Prom  the  Pontiac   (Mich.)    Dally  Press  of 
January  29.  1941] 

T7NWISE  PENNY  PINCHING 

We  fear  that  Representative  John  P.  Esple, 
chairman  of  the  house  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee, has  little  understanding  of  the  In- 
estlniable  advantages  that  would  accrue  to 
Michigan  If  all  our  lake  ports  were  to  be  made 
ocean  ports  as  a  result  of  going  through  with 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  project. 

He  told  the  house  at  Lansing  that  the  mem- 
bers of  his  committee  are  tired  of  spending 
money  In  the  Interest  of  the  proposed  lakes- 
to-the-ocean  system  of  transportation.  He 
points  out  that  over  9100.000  has  been  used 
for  this  purpose  since  the  scheme  originated 
and  "nothing  has  happened."  Men  as  easily 
discouraged  as  this  remark  indicates  the  Clin- 
ton County  member  of  the  house  to  be  did 
not  plan  the  great  enterprises  that  have  made 
America  great. 

The  ocean  waterway  is  a  project  of  national 
scope.  Its  achievement  would  be  of  Inesti- 
mable benefit  to  the  entire  Middle  West.  It 
is  likely  that  Michigan  wovild  profit  more 
largely  than  any  of  the  10  or  15  States  Imme- 
diately In  Interest.  Of  all  times  to  He  down 
on  the  Job  this  would  prove  the  most  mis- 
chievous. The  Canadians  finally  are  agreed 
and  fully  in  favor  of  the  venture.  President 
Roosevelt  has  placed  his  approval  on  the  plan 
and  Is  asking  for  prompt  action. 

We  are  in  complete  accord  with  every  In- 
telligent attempt  to  Introduce  economical 
methods  Into  the  conduct  of  Government. 
But  unlike  expendltiires  that  merely  make 
for  permanent  costs  in  the  way  of  mainte- 
nance, here  Is  a  widening  of  the  scope  and 
opportimlty  of  Great  Lakes  shipping  that  will 


prove  a  veritable  boon  to  Michigan  farmers, 
manufacturers,  and  commercial  interests. 

Of  all  the  States  that  should  be  on  the 
fighting  line  doing  its  utmost  to  bring  about 
consummation  of  this  project,  Michigan  is 
No.  1.  We  hope  there  will  be  plenty  of  influ- 
ence at  Lansing  to  see  that  this  bill  Is  taken 
out  of  committee  and  passed  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 


How  Shall  We  Finance  Defense? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  califobnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  February  5,  1941 


EXTRACTS   FROM   A    WEEKLY   VIEWS 
LETTER  BY  GORHAM  MUNSON 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  glad  to  include 
herewith  two  extracts  from  Men  First, 
a  weekly  views  letter  written  by  the 
economic  journalist  Gorham  Munson  and 
published  by  the  American  Social  Credit 
Movement  at  1133  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  These  extracts  are  taken  from  the 
issues  of  Men  First  for  January  11  and 
January  18,  1941.  and  appeared  under 
the  title  of  "How  To  Pay  for  National 
E>efense." 

The  extracts  follow: 

THE   KXTNES   PLAN   AND   THE   VOORHIS   PLAN 

In  the  New  Republic  supplement  devoted 
to  the  topic  Of  financing  national  defense 
(July  29.  1940),  John  Maynard  Keynes  cut  the 
ground  from  under  his  American  followers 
like  Jerome  Frank,  who  had  lectured  at  the 
Army  Industrial  College  on  the  deferred- 
payment  plan  of  the  English  economist. 
That  plan  for  compulsory  saving,  said  its 
author,  was  suited  to  England  at  war,  but  not 
needed  by  America.  "There  Is,  therefore,  no 
reason."  Keynes  said,  "why  the  United  States 
Treasury  should  be  searching  out  ways  to  re- 
strict consumption  or  to  stimulate  saving  by 
compulsory  methods.  Your  war  preparation, 
so  far  from  requiring  a  sacrifice,  will  be  the 
stimulus  to  greater  Individual  consumption 
and  a  higher  standard  of  life.  You  can  still 
Invest  more  and  spend  more.  I  see  no  major 
fiscal  problem,  no  need  of  a  special  stimulus 
to  saving  or  of  other  means  to  restrict  con- 
sumption." 

Why  did  Keynes  take  this  position?  You 
must  grip  his  reason  hard,  because  there  has 
been  loosed  a  flood  of  Interested  propaganda 
that  would  make  us  forget  how  wealthy  In 
productive  powers  we  are.  The  reason  why 
"the  United  States  Is  still  a  long  way  off  the 
special  situation  for  which  my  British  plan 
was  devised,"  Keynes  explained,  Is  because  "I 
hesitate  to  estimate  the  full  Industrial  and 
agricultural  capacity  of  the  United  States.  It 
may  well  exceed  1929  by  as  much  as,  or  even 
more  than,  1929  exceeded  1914.  The  wealth- 
producing  capacity  which  Is  now  going  to 
waste  In  the  United  States  Is  so  far  beyond 
our  powers  of  measurement  that  it  is  useless 
to  hazard  a  figure  for  It." 

All  clear  thinking  on  the  financing  of  na- 
tional defense  must  start  from  this  incon- 
testlble  fact— our  colossal  capacity  to  produce. 
Yet  this  fact  is  being  minimized  and  ob- 
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Bcured  by  a  propaganda  of  monetary  thrift, 
sacrifice,  and  belt  tightening  which  is  replac- 
ing the  peacetime  philosophy  of  bankers 
(riches  are  bad  for  you;  poverty  Is  good  for 
you;  rich  nations  go  to  pieces).  The  person 
well  informed  on  America's  industrial  plant 
will  greet  this  over-eager  propaganda  with 
narrowed,  skeptical  eyes.  Americans  have 
made  It  plain  that  we  are  going  to  make  an 
unstinted  national  effort.  We  are  prepared  to 
make  every  needful  sacrifice  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  an  Impregnable  America.  But  I  urge 
that  we  make  it  equally  plain  that  we  do  not 
propose  to  have  economic  purltanlsm — that 
amalgam  of  an  atavistic  ethic  of  poverty,  a 
cult  of  work  for  work's  sake  and  abstinence 
for  the  sake  of  abstinence,  hatred  of  good  liv- 
ing, mean  distrust  of  the  other  fellow,  will  to 
govern  others'  consumption — get  In  the  way 
of  straight  thinking  about  national  defense  or 
sap  the  morale  of  our  Nation  or  Impose  un- 
necessary tribulations  additional  to  depriva- 
tions Inherent  In  the  situation.  All  propa- 
ganda which  veils  the  full  Industrial  and 
agricultural  capacity  of  the  United  States 
("so  far  beyond  our  powers  of  measurement 
that  it  is  useless  to  hazard  a  figure  for  it")  Is 
suspect  propaganda;  wittingly  or  not,  it  is  the 
old  banking  cre<?d  of  "work  more  and  con- 
sume less"  refurbished  for  wartime.  Ger- 
many, pcKM"  in  raw  materials,  rearmed  by  go- 
ing without  butler.  If  to  get  guns  we  must 
do  without  butter,  we  will.  But  If  we  can 
have  guns  and  butter — and  by  the  Voorhls 
plan  we  can — It  Is  senseless  to  forego  butter. 
The  answer  to  the  economic  puritans  has  been 
given  by  Stuart  Chase: 

"Of  there  are  a  great  many  Idle  men,  as 
there  are  in  this  country,  they  can  make  both 
guns  and  butter." 

Keynes  having  by  one  stroke  cut  the  ground 
from  under  his  American  followers,  It  might 
seem  academic  to  describe  his  plan,  were  it 
not  that  a  contrast  between  It  and  the  plan 
advanced  by  Congressman  Jkrbt  Vookhib  will 
bring  out  beautifully  the  simplicity,  sound- 
ness, and  creative  nature  of  the  Voorhls 
solution. 

Wars  are  financed  by  a  combination  of  two 
methods — the  savings  and  taxes  of  the  people 
and  government  borrowings  of  freshly  cre- 
ated credits  from  the  banking  system — the 
former  accounting  for  not  more  than  one- 
seventh  of  the  cost  of  running  a  war,  al- 
though the  bankers  would  like  the  public 
to  believe  that  wars  are  financed  by  the 
I>eople*8  savings  and  taxes.  The  Keynes  plan 
does  not  traverse  theee  two  accepted  meth- 
ods; rather.  It  fits  In  with  the  assumption 
that  savings  and  taxes  can  finance  a  modem 
war.  With  hU  talent  for  persuasiveness, 
however,  Keynes,  In  presenting  his  plan,  does 
not  featiire  these  fundamentals  but  calls  at- 
tention to  the  inflationary  effects  of  war 
credits.  Production  Is  diverted  from  con- 
sumers' goods  to  war  goods  which  do  not 
come  to  market.  The  making  of  war  goods 
raises  the  aggregate  earnings  of  consumers, 
but  their  larger  purchasing  power  faces  a 
smaller  volume  of  purchasable  goods,  the 
price  of  which  ilses  to  absorb  the  increased 
purchasing  power.  Why  not,  then,  offset  this 
Inflationary  tendency  by  keeping  spendable 
Incomes  down  to  purchasable  goods  through 
the  Treasury's  withholding  a  suitable  por- 
tion of  everyone  s  Income,  either  as  taxes  or 
as  a  blocked  savings  deposit  which  would 
be  returned  after  the  war?  So  Keynes  pro- 
posed deferred  pay  on  a  graduated  scale, 
which,  it  is  claimed,  would  put  brakes 
on  inflation,  give  the  National  Treasury  large 
funds-  for  war  expenses,  and  release  post-war 
purchasing  power — by  returning  the  compul- 
sory savings  deposits — that  would  mitigate 
the  evils  of  the  well-known  post-war  slump. 

Even  after  choking  on  the  knotty  prob- 
lem of  retiu-ning  spent  savings  deposits  to 
depositors  who  have  been  solemnly  promised 
their  deferred  pay,  the  Keynes  plan  sounds 
▼ery  reasonable  unless  you,  like  Congressman 
Vooams,  questioa  its  starting  point,  which 


Is  the  acceptance  of  bank  ownership  of 
public  credit.  If  you  do  that,  the  Keynes 
plan  is  merely  a  clever  improvisation  devoid 
of  Justice. 

The  Voorhls  plan  of  national  credit  for  de- 
fense has  aims  similar  to  Kej-nes'  plan — name- 
ly, the  raising  of  funds  for  a  war  effort,  pay- 
ment for  war  as  we  go,  the  counteraction  of 
inflation,  and  the  mitigation  and  obvlatlon 
of  a  post-war  slump;  but  it  is  radically  dif- 
ferent In  principle,  superior  in  ethics,  and 
more  scientific  In  its  application.  By  tracing 
the  evolution  of  the  plan  we  shall  seize  most 
readily  upon  Its  creative  differences  from  the 
Keynes  plan  while  grasping  Its  operative  prin- 
ciples. 

In  a  speech  in  Congress  on  Aiigust  3,  1939, 
Mr.  VooBHis  revealed  a  suspicion  of  the  hid- 
den hand  of  money  power  in  International 
affairs  that  must  have  been  greatly  nourished 
the  preceding  year  by  the  devious  behavior  of 
Chamberlain,  Runclman,  Geoffrey  Dawson, 
editor  of  the  London  Times,  and  Montagu 
Norman  during  the  Czech  crisis.  Mr. 
VooRHis'  starting  point — which  was  not 
Keynes' — was  the  patriotic  wish  to*  remove 
from  our  foreign  policy  any  selfish  financial 
influence  that  might  swerve  It  from  the  pop- 
ular will.  Next,  and  again  unlike  Keynes,  Mr. 
VooRHis  emphasized  that  wars  are  fought  on 
the  real  ciedll  of  a  people — that  is,  upon  a 
correct  estimate  of  something  the  people  can 
and  will  deliver  in  the  future — and  he  saw 
that  this  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  this 
evidence  of  things  not  seen,  belongs  to  the 
people  and  should  not  be  pawned  In  national 
crisis  to  the  unproductive  banks.  He  there- 
fore proposed  in  this  speech  that  in  time  of 
war  the  people's  real  credit  should  be  con- 
verted into  flnancial  credit  free  of  debt  to 
the  unproductive  banking  system,  and  he 
cited  the  Issuance  of  greenbacks  in  the  Civil 
War  as  precedent  for  debt-free  national 
money.  In  so  doing  he  broke  out  of  the 
charmed  circle  that  always  stops  Keynes' 
thought  short  of  really  primary  thinking.  If 
going  to  war  means  a  breach  In  the  monopoly 
of  money  creation,  Mr.  Voorhis  argued,  then 
we  shall  not  have  financiers  pressing  for  the 
Imperialistic  use  of  American  arms,  as  our 
history  in  the  Caribbean  shows  they  are  prone 
to  do.  But  how  shall  the  new  debt-free 
money  for  war  be  issued,  and  what  safe- 
guards against  Inflation  are  required? 

In  answering  these  questions  the  Congress- 
man was  again  more  profound  than  the  illus- 
trious economist,  for  he  enunciated  working 
principles — not  expedients.  The  principles 
were:  Issue  new  debt-free  money  at  the  rate 
of  production  of  war  goods,  cancel  the  new 
money  by  taxing  it  back  at  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption of  war  goods.  Thus,  before  he 
introduced  H.  R.  8080  in  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress,  Mr.  Voorhis  defined  a  posiUon  far 
more  worthy  of  serious  public  discussion  than 
the  Bloomsbury  Intellectual  cotillion  at  which 
Keynes  shines. 

LEGISLATION  FO*  0ITN8 — ^AND   FOB  OOHS  AND 
BUTTER 

On  January  6,  8econ(!  day  of  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  Immediately  after  the 
President  read  his  message  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  Congressman  Jebrt  Voorhis 
(Democrat,  CaMfomla)  introduced  H.  R.  1396, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  national  defense  without 
incurring  public  debt,  to  reduce  the  Federal 
deflcit.  to  lighten  the  burden  of  debt,  and  to 
Improve  the  domestic  economy.  Short  title, 
"The  National  Credit  for  Defense  and  Debt 
Reduction  Act."  It  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  would  make  It 
absolutely  impossible  for  any  financial  bottle- 
neck to  develop  in  the  process  of  making 
America  "the  arsenal  of  democracy." 

To  continue  with  the  evolution  of  the 
Voorhls  plan,  in  his  August  3,  1939  speech, 
Mr.  Voorhis  had  stated  in  his  governing 
rates  for  money  issuance  and   cancelatioa 


principles  of  a  natural  (Vder.  not  mere  con- 
ventions of  the  sort  finance  calls  inexorable. 
Be  had  directly  related  financial  credit  to 
the  owners  of  real  credit,  the  people  who 
produce  wealth,  need  goods,  bear  children, 
acquire  education  and  skills,  fight  wars,  and 
perfect  the  aru  of  peace.  He  had  warned,  as 
have  so  many  statesmen  and  so  few  illvis- 
trious  economists,  against  the  selfish  in- 
trigues of  the  money  power  In  International 
affairs.  No  attention  whatever  was  paid  by 
Intellectual  leaders  to  his  proposal  either  in 
^>eech  form  or  later  in  legislative  form 
(H.  R.  8080).  I  knew  because  I  wrote  to  50 
of  them.  Not  a  line  appeared  In  the  Ameri- 
can press  about  the  Voorhis  plan  outside  of 
two  small  publications  accessible  to  mone- 
tary reform  writers.  Yet  I  assert  that  on 
August  3,  1939,  Congressman  Voorhis  pro- 
posed something  that  the  American  public 
would  have  welcomed  as  spontaneously  as  it 
previously  welcomed  the  Ludlow  war-refer- 
endum amendment,  had  our  editors,  com- 
mentators, and  economic  Journalists  given  It 
even  perfunctory  publicity. 

On  January  23,  1940,  Mr.  Voorhis  Intro- 
duced H.  R.  8080,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  did  not  re- 
ceive a  hearing,  and  died  when  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress  expired.  This  bill  provided 
that  upon  our  entering  a  war  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  should  open  national-defense 
credit  accounts  at  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  deposit  United  States  currency  notes  in- 
eligible to  be  used  as  cash  reserves  by  any 
bank  except  as  100  percent  reserve  against 
equivalent  deposit  liabilities.  These  notes 
were  to  be  used  exclusively  to  meet  the  ap- 
propriations of  the  Army  and  Navy.  This 
meant,  of  course,  that  new  xmborrowed 
money  would  be  created  pari  passu  with  the 
production  of  war  goods,  but  the  banks 
would  be  limited  in  basing  loans  upon  It  as 
a  cash  reserve,  thus  nullifying  that  possi- 
bility of  inflation.  The  bUl  then  provided 
that  wartime  sixrtaxes  pari  passu  with  the 
anticipated  rate  of  consumption  of  all  sup- 
pUes  by  the  armed  forces  of  America  should 
be  levied  to  call  back  the  new  money — a 
true  pay-as-you-go  policy  which  again  would 
be  counterinflationary  In  its  tendency. 
Could  any  war  finance  bill  be  simpler?  H.  R. 
8080  provided  for  a  war  budget  without  debt. 
Coupled  with  the  price  flxlng  to  which  every 
nation  at  war  must  resort.  It  would  be  a 
budget  well  safeguarded  against  runaway 
inflation. 

With  equal  simplicity  the  bill  also  solved 
the  problem  presented  by  a  transition  from  a 
war  economy  back  to  a  consumers'  economy 
which  In  my  Judgment  the  Keynes  plan  does 
not  solve.  H.  R.  8080  provided  simply  that 
when  peace  came  the  unexpended  balance  In 
the  national -defense  credit  accounts  should 
be  distributed  in  eqiul  shares  to  American 
citizens  as  a  citizens'  victory  bonus.  This 
provision  would  give  every  citizen  a  tangible 
stake  in  his  country's  victory,  and  its  effect 
upon  morale  would  be  Incalculably  good. 
As  Mr.  Voorhis  pointed  out  In  his  January 
22,  1940.  speech  supporting  H.  R.  8080.  "in 
contrast  to  totalitarian  finance,  this  bill 
democratizes  money  power." 

In  the  speech  Just  referred  to,  Mr.  Voobhis 
linked  his  bill  with  protests  In  the  British 
Commonwealth  against  orthodox  war  finance, 
protests,  however,  which  have  not  yet  taken 
the  clearcut  legislative  form  Mr.  Voorhis 
has  achieved.  He  pointed  out  that  his  bill 
would  act  as  a  serum  against  the  artificial 
Inducing  of  war  fever  by  flnancial  Interest* — 
something  of  great  Import,  one  would  think, 
to  peace  organizations,  who  nevertheless  ig- 
nored his  plan.  He  gave  a  new  twist  to  the 
pay-as-you-go  ideas  of  the  Nye  committee, 
John  T.  Plynn,  and  others.  In  short,  he  blue- 
printed a  new  flnancial  invention  that  would 
strengthen  both  otir  economy  of  warfare  and 
our  ecenomy  of  welfare.  (Wasn't  It  Stuart 
Chase  who  had  been  clamoring  a  few  months 
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before  for  Just  such  an  Invention  "to  con- 
quer unemplojrment  without  piling  up  • 
mountain  of  debt  •  •  •  a  method  which 
will  permit  Americans  to  buy  back  what  they 
can  make"?  Excellent:  but  It  would  be  ex- 
cellent, too.  If  Mr.  Chase  would  analyze  an 
Invention  in  financial  engineering  when  one 
18  produced.) 

H.  R.  8080.  introduced  during  the  "sitzkrieg" 
period,  was  a  bill  for  guns  unlimited  by  re- 
strictive financial  mumbo-Jumbo — to  be  ap- 
plied when  we  went  to  war.  The  blitzkriegs 
against  Denmark.  Norway.  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Prance  produced  an  entirely  new  situa- 
tion In  which  the  United  States  Is  gigantically 
rearming,  and  for  this  current  situation  Mr. 
Vooams  has  drafted  a  new  bill,  modeled  on 
H.  R.  8080.  which  may  be  styled  a  guns-and- 
butter  bill.  The  new  blU  (H.  R.  1396)  pro- 
Tides  for  two  accounts.  Copied  from  the 
former  bill,  the  first  account  Is  a  national- 
defense  credit  account,  from  which  armament 
expenditures  are  paid,  and  It  Is  opened  by  a 
special  debt-free  Issue  of  United  States  cur- 
rency notes  carrying  a  100-percent  reserve 
clause.  This  clause  meets  and  defeats  the  in- 
flation bogey  as  far  as  excess  bank  reserves 
are  concerned.  The  second  account — and 
here  H.  R.  1396  departs  In  feature  but  not  In 
principle  from  Its  predecessor — Is  called  the 
national-debt  reduction  account,  and  It  re- 
ceives revenue  earmarked  for  It  from  special 
taxation,  the  tax  schedule  being  designed  to 
bring  In  revenue  at  a  rate  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible equal  to  the  rate  of  completion  of  the 
arms  program. 

Thus,  the  Government  acts  as  the  bank  of 
Issue  and  the  debt-free  money  goes  out  to 
the  community.  But  since  the  Government 
is  also  the  only  customer  for  the  war  goods 
produced,  UxaUon  must  Uke  the  place  of 
prices  as  the  money-recapturing  device. 
With  the  money  thus  recaptured  by  taxes, 
the  Government  then  meets  all  payments  of 
principal  and  Interest  on  Its  direct  obliga- 
tions as  they  fall  due.  That  Is  to  say.  In  mak- 
ing their  armament  effort,  the  American  peo- 
ple reduce  the  national  debt  and  may  pay  It 
off  entirely  If  armament  costs  equal  the  debt. 
In  other  words,  the  new  money  replaces  the 
national  debt,  having  financed  the  defense 
effort  on  the  way,  and  any  sum  In  excess  of 
the  national  debt  will  be  retired  and  canceled. 
For  every  dollar  of  military  appropriations 
disbursed,  the  Treasiuy  wovild  get  back  a 
dollar  for  the  debt-reduction  fund. 

If  we  finance  national  defense  by  the  or- 
thodox way  of  government  borrowing  from 
the  banks,  we  wind  up  with  (a)  more  money, 
(b)  more  productive  capacity,  (c)  more  na- 
tional debt,  and  (d)  heavier  taxation,  (a) 
corresponds  with  (b),  but  (c)  and  (d)  con- 
tradict (b). 

If  we  fltumce  national  defense  by  the  Voor- 
hlB  way  of  debt-free  money,  we  wind  up  with 
(a)  more  money;  (b)  more  productive  ca- 
pacity; (c)  reduced  national  debt;  and  (d) 
lighter  taxation,  (a),  (b).  (c).  (d)  are  now 
In  correspondence  with  each  other,  and  the 
outstanding  fact,  namely,  that  the  phjrslcal 
wealth  of  the  Nation  has  appreciated  (b),  is 
not  contradicted. 

So  far  as  my  voice  will  carry.  I  claim  that 
the  Voorhls  plan  will  make  It  impossible  for 
financial  conservatism  to  hinder  our  arma- 
ment effort  as  it  has  slowed  up  both  France 
and  England.  I  claim  that  It  mobilizes  credit- 
power  for  defense  m  the  swiftest,  most  efll- 
clent.  most  Just,  most  democratic  manner  pos- 
sible. Casting  pride  aside.  I  Importune  the 
Intelligentsia — and  particularly  the  editors  of 
papers  like  the  American  Mercury,  Common 
Sense.  Commonweal,  Nation,  and  New  Re- 
public— to  think  and  to  think  fast  about  the 
Voorhls  plan,  to  announce  it,  criticize  it.  back 
It.  In  the  name  of  men  first,  let  us  raise  a 
public  opinion  that  will  Insist  upon  an  im- 
mediate hearing  for  H.  R.  1396  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Hotiae  of 
Representatives. 

OOKHAM  MimsoM. 
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Mr.  LEONARD  W.  HALL.  .Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  me,  I  append  a 
speech  delivered  by  Brig.  Gen.  John  C. 
McDonnell,  United  States  Army,  on  the 
subject  of  air  defense  of  the  New  York 
district. 

Here  is  a  subject  that  has  excited  a 
tremendous  amount  of  interest  and  spec- 
ulation throughout  the  country.  Gen- 
eral McDonneU,  one  of  the  highest  rank- 
ing oflBcers  charged  with  air  defense  of 
the  United  States  and  now  commanding 
ofiBcer  at  Mitchel  F^eld,  Long  Island,  ob- 
viously speaks  as  an  expert. 

To  all  air-minded  people,  Long  Island 
Is  known  as  the  cradle  of  aviation,  and 
it  was  therefore  peculiarly  fitting  that 
the  back  drop  for  General  McDonnell's 
notable  address  should  have  been  the 
fifth  annual  Long  Island  dinner  of  the 
Long  Island  Association,  held  on  January 
25.  1941,  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  in 
New  York  City. 

The  speech  by  General  McDonnell 
follows: 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Long 
Island  Association,  I  want  to  thank  the  Hon- 
orable Mr.  Hall  for  the  kind  Introduction. 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  and  a  great  privilege 
to  be  here  today.  I  am  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  talking  before  the  Long  Is- 
land Association. 

There  is  not  sufficient  time  to  discuss,  even 
In  the  most  general  way,  all  aspects  of  the 
air  defense  of  New  York.  So  I  must  neces- 
sarily select,  from  a  very  large  field,  a  few 
elements  that  I  believe  will  be  of  the  most 
general  Interest. 

The  natural  approach  to  the  question  of 
air  defense  Is  a  consideration  of  the  forces 
Involved;  that  Is,  the  forces  opposing  us  and 
the  means  at  our  disposal  to  combat  these 
forces. 

The  forces  opposing  us  are  bombardment 
airplanes^  each  carrjrlng  a  ton  or  more  of 
high  explosive  or  incendiary  bombs  In  order 
to  damage  us  these  airplanes  must  be 
launched  from  air  teses  within  range  of  the 
area  we  are  defending.  The  enemy  must 
either  possess  these  bases  before  the  opening 
of  hostilities  or  must  be  able  to  seize  them 
later  or  occupy  them  througl)  the  cooperation 
of  an  ally. 

In  launching  an  attack  against  the  in- 
stallations of  a  first-class  nation  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  raiders  will  be  shot  down. 
Therefore,  if  the  losses  are  to  be  Justified, 
the  bombing  flights  mtist  have  highly  effi- 
cient bombslghts,  fully  trained  crews,  and 
carefully  selected  targets  which  they  can 
Identify  and  hit.  They  must  be  able  to  hit 
them  from  altitudes  as  high  as  25.000  or  even 
40.000  feet.  And  these  targets  must  be  such 
that  their  destruction  will  seriously  affect  the 
will  or  the  ability  of  our  people  to  wage  war. 
Recent  events  In  Spain,  and  more  recent  op- 
erations in  Germany  and  England,  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  mere  destruction  of  pri- 


vate property,  and  even  the  loss  of  life  Inci- 
dent thereto,  does  not  in  the  case  of  a  resolute 
people  have  a  paralizing  effect  upon  the  will 
to  wage  war. 

It  does  not,  therefore,  Jtistify  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  daylight  attacks  from  bases 
which  although  within  range  of  the  bombers, 
are  beyond  the  range  of  their  accompanying 
fighter  planes.  These  fighters  are  charged 
with  escorting  the  bombers  during  daylight 
hours  to  prevent  excessive  losses  If  these 
losses  are  permitted  to  continue  imprudently 
It  will  seriously  affect  the  Nation's  ability  to 
gain  or  maintain  superiority  in  the  air. 
Therefore,  if  fighter  protection  for  the  bomb- 
ers Is  not  possible,  and  when  the  defended 
area  has  a  well  organized  and  strong  defense, 
the  tendency  will  be  to  resort  more  and  more 
to  night  operations. 

When  bombers  operate  at  night  their  losses 
In  the  air  are  very  greatly  reduced.  But  at 
the  same  time  the  accuracy  of  their  bombing 
also  falls  off.  It  falls  off  to  such  an  extent 
that  precision  bombing  or  the  ability  to  hit 
a  small  target,  such  as  a  bridge.  Is  so  difficult 
at  night  that  it  is  practically  ruled  out.  If 
it  were  possible  for  an  enemy  to  find  bases 
close  enough  to  New  York  City  so  that  fighter 
protection  for  the  bombers  could  be  provided, 
and  If  he  had  sufficient  superiority  In  the  air 
so  that  he  could  operate  freely  by  daylight, 
he  would  be  able  to  select  and  destroy  those 
targets  that  would  most  effectively  paralyze 
the  Industrial  and  social  structvire  of  the 
city.  For  example,  power  and  light  plants, 
the  water  supply,  bridges,  docks,  and  trans- 
portation bottlenecks,  through  which  neces- 
sary supplies  fiow  daily  In  tremendous  quan- 
tities into  the  city. 

The  question  naturally  arises:  "How  Is 
New  York  situated  with  respect  to  possible 
enemy  air  bases  within  striking  distance  of 
Its  shores?" 

As  we  face  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  look  In 
a  semicircle  from  north  to  south — the 
closest  point  on  the  Canadian  border  is  250 
miles  from  New  York.  Jvist  to  the  east  Is 
Nova  Scotia,  which  is  550  miles.  Next  In 
order  lies  Newfoiindland,  850  miles  from  our 
city. 

Prom  this  point  there  Is  no  potential  base 
between  us  and  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  un- 
til we  come  to  Bermuda,  800  miles  away. 
What  do  these  distances  mean  when  trans- 
lated into  bombardment  airplane  ranges? 

Heavy  bombardment  airplanes  in  use  to- 
day can  go  out  for  a  distance  of  about  1.000 
miles  and  return  with  a  safe  reserve  of  fuel 
In  their  tanks.  That  this  distance  can  and 
will  be  Increased  to  2,500  miles  is  so  immi- 
nent that  a  consideration  today  of  the  fu- 
ture employment  of  bombardment  should  be 
based  on  a  radius  of  action  of  at  least  2,500 
miles.  But  even  with  equipment  available 
now  bases  In  Canada,  Nova  Scotia.  New- 
foundland, and  Bermuda  bring  bombard- 
ment within  striking  distance  of  New  York 
City. 

The  wisdom  of  the  recent  transaction  be- 
tween our  Government  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment which  secured  for  us  the  use  of 
bases  in  Newfoundland  and  Bermuda  must 
become  at  once  apparent. 

By  securing  these  bases  we  not  only  deny 
their  use  to  an  enemy  but  project  our  con- 
trol for  2,500  miles  in  all  directions  from  these 
bases.  This  places  us  in  a  position  to  inter- 
fere from  the  air  with  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  an  enemy  to  establish  a  hostile  air 
base  on  the  southern  tip  of  Greenland. 

The  acquisition  of  a  base  at  Newfoundland 
also  brings  our  own  bombers  closer  to  Europe. 
Nations  have  violated  treaties  in  order  to  se- 
cure bases  closer  to  an  enemy. 

I  have  spoken  so  far  only  of  hostile  land- 
based  aircraft,  employed  in  a  sustained  cam- 
paign to  break  down  the  economic  and  so- 
cial structure  of  New  York  City.  If,  however, 
a  hostile  fleet  controlled  the  north  Atlantic 
Ocean  in  the  temporary  or  permanent  ab- 
sence of  our  fleet,  an  aggressive  enemy  might 
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bring  airplane  carriers  within  raiding  distance 
of  New  York.  This  might  occur  In  the  early 
stages  of  a  war  if,  for  example,  our  fleets  and 
heavy  land-based  bombardment  aviation 
were  being  employed  against  an  enemy  In 
the  Pacific. 

The  most  effective  defense  against  raids 
latmched  from  airplane  carriers  are:  First, 
control  of  the  sea  by  our  Navy;  second,  land- 
based,  long-ranged  bombardoMnt  aviation, 
operating  against  the  carriers;  third,  pursuit 
aviation  in  cooperation  with  antiaircraft  ar- 
tillery. 

Due  to  the  limitations  Imposed  by  operat- 
ing from  the  deck  of  a  carrier,  land-based 
bombers  have  been  larger  and  have  had 
greater  cruising  ranges  than  bombers  based 
on  carriers. 

But  if  a  hostile  navy  could  acquire  and 
assemble  in  the  North  Atlantic  10  or  12 
carriers,  providing  a  force  of  approximately 
1,000  mixed  fighters  and  bombardment  air- 
planes, they  might  cruise  In  close  enough 
at  sunset  to  launch  a  night  attack,  and  with- 
draw as  far  as  possible  out  to  sea  before  day- 
light. The  measure  of  success  of  the  enter- 
prise would  be  the  ability  to  operate  without 
bringing  the  carriers  too  close  to  our  shore. 

In  the  event  that  a  bold  and  aggressive 
enemy  elected  to  stage  a  daylight  attack  he 
would  have  to  come  much  closer  to  shore 
In  order  to  laimch  his  shorter-range  fighter 
planes.  And,  even  with  fighter  protection, 
superiority  in  the  air  would  usually  rest  with 
the  land-based  forces.  If  a  raid  were  at- 
tempted, our  defending  long-range  bombers 
would  employ  the  technique  of  following  the 
raiders  back  and  letting  them  show  us  the 
way  to  the  carriers. 

It  is  sometimes  asked  why  bombers  that  can 
cross  the  Atlantic  and  return  are  not  being 
constructed.  Their  development  has  been 
neglected  because  Europe  has  been  preoccu- 
pied with  campaigns  In  its  own  hemisphere, 
where  distances  are  relatively  short.  The 
larger  bomber,  with  so  many  eggs  In  one 
basket.  Is  too  expensive  In  time,  labor,  and 
material,  and  is  not  as  efficient  for  close- 
range  operations  as  the  smaller  types.  In 
addition  to  this,  their  development  has  been 
retarded  because  a  very  large  number  of 
planes  would  be  necessary  to  make  their 
effect  felt.  Also,  to  make  such  a  long  fiight  In 
airplanes  representing  such  an  Investment, 
each  plane  would  have  to  carry  a  load  of 
approximately  25  tons  In  bombs.  Because 
of  the  difficulty  of  providing  fighter  protec- 
tion these  bombs  would  have  to  be  dropped 
at  night  over  area  targets  rather  than  on 
carefully  selected  targets  of  mUltary  Im- 
portance. 

However,  there  are  airplanes  today  that  can 
fly  the  Atlantic  and  return  nonstop.  Their 
development  for  tactical  use  In  the  not  too 
distant  future  can  be  foreseen.  Whatever 
nation  succeeds  In  taking  the  lead  In  this 
field  will  be  In  a  position  to  sit  dVer  an 
unfortxmate  neighbor  In  the  other  hemi- 
sphere In  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
dictators  sat  over  England  and  Prance  at 
Mtmlch. 

Tomorrow  long-range  bombers  will  meas- 
ure the  effectiveness  of  air  power  and  form 
the  foundation  of  air  defense.  Today  the 
Immediate  problem  Is  to  arm  as  rapidly  as 
possible  with  an  adequate  number  of  the 
best  airplanes  that  are  available  now  and  that 
can  be  procured  in  quantity  without  delay. 
Such  airplanes  can  establish  a  sphere  of 
influence  that  will  dominate  the  land  bases 
from  which  aircraft  In  the  possession  of  otir 
potential  enemies  could  threaten  the  New 
York  area. 

Because  airplanes  operate  without  regard 
for  obstacles  on  the  earth's  surface,  such  as 
opposing  armies  and  navies,  fleld  fortlflca- 
tlons,  mountainous  terrain,  or  water  barriers 
that  delay  our  siu-faces  forces  on  land  and 
water,  bombardment  aviation  may  be  expect- 
ed to  strike  the  first  blow  In  future  wars. 


Blockades  and  Maginot  lines  affect  them  not 
at  all,  and.  If  a  ruthless  government  so  elects, 
they  have  the  inherent  ability  to  strike  quick- 
ly and  to  strike  without  warning.  Against 
an  unprepared  nation  they  may  be  tised  as 
an  Instrument  of  Intimidation.  At  Munich 
they  were  used  to  enforce  diplomatic  de- 
mands, and  their  weight  was  felt  without  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  air.  Once  a  nation 
permits  Its  defenses  to  fall  far  behind  in 
a  hostile  world,  the  ability  to  strike  back 
In  the  air  cannot  be  purchased  by  wealth, 
and  cannot  be  enacted  overnight  by  Congress. 
It  must  be  buUt  up  through  sweat  and  toll 
as  the  result  of  a  firmly  entrenched  national 
policy. 

What  means  have  we  at  our  disposal  for 
combating  hostile  bombardment  airplanes? 
The  best  defense  against  a  bombardment 
airplane  Is  another  bombardment  airplane. 
This  Is  so  because  the  quickest  and  most 
effective  method  of  destroying  them  is  not 
to  trade  blow  for  blow  In  the  air  and  swap 
them  In  aerial  combat  but  to  destroy  them 
In  their  nests  on  the  ground. 

Germany  opened  the  campaign  in  Poland 
by  striking  the  Polish  airdromes  simultane- 
ously and  without  warning.  In  a  matter  of 
hours  the  Polish  Air  Force,  as  such,  ceased  to 
exist.  With  the  enemy  air  force  out  of  the 
picture  the  Invading  air  force  was  free  to 
operate  at  will  both  against  Warsaw  and  in 
support  of  the  ground  forces. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  by  the  campaign 
In  Poland  was  clear.  The  German  tactics  and 
technique  were  exposed  for  military  leaders  of 
all  nations  to  read.  Nonetheless,  when  the 
same  plan  was  employed  by  the  Germans  In 
the  opening  days  before  the  conquest  of  the 
Low  Countries  and  the  Battle  of  Prance.  It  be- 
came apparent  that  effective  measures  to  com- 
bat this  technique  had  not  been  developed. 
The  failure  to  heed  the  lesson  In  Poland 
permitted  Germany  to  again  cripple  an 
enemy's  air  force  and  was  one  of  the  con- 
tributing factors  to  that  tragedy  in  which  an 
astonished  world  saw  the  mightiest  army  In 
Europe  fold  up  and  disintegrate  before  the 
combined  air  and  mechanized  forces  of  Ger- 
many. 

The  best  known  passive  defense,  and  It  Is 
not  new,  against  the  technique  of  striking 
airplanes  on  the  airdromes  Is  to  disperse  the 
flights  on  as  many  separate  airdromes  as 
possible.  And  then  to  further  disperse  Indi- 
vidual airplanes  by  taxying  them  Into  con- 
cealed positions  In  adjacent  fields.  They 
should  be  protected  with  sandbag  breast- 
works. 

The  next  best  defense  against  bombard- 
ment aviation,  and  the  most  reliable  tmder 
all  conditions,  is  the  Interceptor  pursuit  air- 
plane, working  In  cooperation  with  antiair- 
craft artillery.  You  have  seen  at  Dunkirk 
how  pursuit  planes  when  present  In  sufficient 
strength  can  deny  trj  a  very  great  extent  the 
operation  of  bombardment  aviation.  The 
British  Expeditionary  Force  was  able  to  with- 
draw successfully  with  her  transports  In  easy 
striking  distance  of  German  bombardment 
aviation. 

Since  last  September  you  have  watched  the 
threatened  Invasion  of  Britain  held  up,  with 
the  Invading  armies  halted  at  the  Channel, 
and  unforgiving  minutes  slipping  by  while 
the  British  Air  Force,  heavily  outnumbered, 
battled  the  Germans  for  supremacy  of  the  air. 

As  we  watch  the  Royal  Air  Force,  out- 
ntunbered  3  to  1,  stand  fast  between  the 
English  shores  and  the  invading  armies,  we 
In  America  ponder  over  the  full  scope  of  Mr. 
ChtirchiU's  remark:  "Never  In  the  field  of 
hunoan  conflict  was  so  much  owed  by  so 
many  to  so  few" 

If  conditions  similar  to  those  existing  In 
England  today  should  ever  prevail  In  this 
area  at  the  appropriate  time  bomb-  and  gas- 
proof shelters  will  be  constructed.  Hospital 
facilities  wlU  be  enlarged,  shelter  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  homeless,  and  provision  made 


to  care  for  children  whose  parents  have  be- 
come casualties.  Fire-,  gas-  and  bomb-raid 
alarm  systems  will  be  Installed,  and  black-out 
drills  held.  People  will  be  Issued  gas  masks 
and  instructed  in  their  use.  Citizens  will  be 
organized  into  groups  and  instructed  in  first 
aid.  Stretcher  and  ambulance  work  will  be 
organized.  Squads  will  be  formed  for  flre 
fighting  and  for  decontamination  of  gassed 
areas.  Labor  detachments  will  be  organized 
to  remove  debris  and  repair  water,  electric, 
gas.  telephone,   and  transportation  systems. 

The  outlying  areas  wUl  be  organized  into 
a  net  work  of  observation  posts  to  warn  our 
pursuit  squadrons  of  the  approach  of  hostile 
aircraft.  Many  of  you  who  are  members  of 
the  Long  Island  Association  will  take  ttims 
with  your  children  and  sen'ants  on  the  roof 
beside  the  telephone  charged  with  a  24-hour 
watch.  Your  messages,  after  being  evaluated 
at  a  central  control  station,  will,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, give  a  sufficiently  clear  picture  to  lead 
our  pursuit  to  any  hostile  flight  approaching 
by  land.  Mechanical  devices  designed  to  de- 
tect and  locate  aircraft  in  flight  will  be  de- 
pended  upon   to   cover   approaches   by   sea. 

You  have  probably  asked  yourselves  what 
an  Individual  citizen  can  do  today  toward 
contributing  to  the  defense  of  the  New  York 
area. 

In  modem  warfare  Industrial  organlEation 
is  becoming  Increasingly  Important.  In  the 
present  stas?e  of  our  crises  It  is  the  measure  of 
success  or  failure.  In  a  world  wracked  with 
war  this  Nation  Is  not  at  war.  None  the  less. 
It  faces  a  crisis.  The  futxire  Is  so  uncertain 
that  no  living  man  can  predict  what  is  ahead, 
or  furnish  a  solution  with  certainty  that  his- 
tory will  vindicate  It.  Our  democratic  insti- 
tutions arc  being  put  to  the  severest  test  in 
history.  We  most  urgently  need  unity  and 
teamwork  under  a  strong  and  confident  lead- 
ership. That  leadership  is  available  if  we 
will  follow.  We  need  less  self-appointed 
leaders,  each  with  a  theory  as  to  what  should 
be  done.  And  more  pick  and  shovel  men, 
each  In  his  appointed  sphere,  to  work  toward 
the  objectives  set  by  the  statesmen  we  se- 
lected to  lead  tis.  Whenever  a  man  drives  a 
rivet  under  a  contract  for  the  national  de- 
fense he  should  consider  that  he  is  driving 
that  rivet  not  for  his  employer  but  for  Amer- 
ica. In  contemporaneous  history  the  tragic 
fate  of  a  once  great  nation  that  because  of 
willful  minorities  was  unable  to  unite  should 
be  a  timely  warning  to  lu. 

Many  of  you  here  tonight  took  your  place 
in  the  front  lines  in  the  last  war  and  have 
since  become  Important  In  civil  affairs.  Your 
usefulness  to  the  national  defense  can  be 
greater  now  than  It  was  then.  Carry  on  with 
the  same  patriotism  and  throw  your  influence 
toward  meeting  the  national  defense  with  • 
solid,  united  front. 
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Record,  I  desire  to  Include  an  address  by 
Dr.  Arnaud  C.  Marts,  president  of  Buck- 
nell  University.  Lew'sburg,  Pa. 
The  address  is  as  follows: 

What  Amzuca  Expects  or  Buckitellians 

IN  1941 

(By  Arnaud  C.  Marts) 

The  year  Juat  clcaed  haa  been  a  year  of 
deitructlon  unprecedented  In  modern  life. 
A  year  ago  I  aaid  that  the  present  revolution 
was  the  most  violent  and  most  far-reaching 
of  any  social  disturbance  in  500  years.  Four 
months  ago  I  raised  It  to  a  thousand  years. 
Today  I  am  disposed  to  raise  it  still  higher, 
and  suggest  that  the  present  year  of  1941 
may  prove  to  be  more  crucial  in  human  his- 
tory than  any  year  since  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty  has  been  a 
year  of  great  confusion  of  mind  and  spirit. 
You  have  been  confused  and  bewildered,  and 
so  have  I.  by  the  swift  events  of  destruction 
and  revolution.  This  bewilderment  was  de- 
scribed m  the  closing  paragraphs  of  a  current 
best  seller.  As  I  Remember  Him.  the  auto- 
biography of  the  late  Dr.  Hans  Zinsser,  great 
scientist  and  teacher  on  the  Harvard  faculty. 
Dr.  Zlnaaer  wrote  this  account  of  his  own 
life  In  'the  third  person  last  summer  as  he 
lay  dying,  and  it  was  only  after  his  death 
that  we  learned  that  he  himself  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  boolt.  The  account  of  his  life 
dosrs  with  these  moving  sentences: 

"Ideas  of  democracy  and  individual  free- 
dom which  he  had  accepted  as  the  gradually 
evolved  goals  of  centuries  of  struggle  were 
not  only  denied,  but  entire  nations  were  fran- 
tically intent  on  destroying  them.  Great 
racial  masses  seemed  willing  to  fight  and 
perish,  if  necessary,  for  their  own  enslave- 
ment. New  so-called  Ideologies  were  tearing 
up  the  foundations  of  all  that  men  had 
thought  firm  and  permanently  established. 
Something  had  cracked  in  the  old  western 
civilization,  and  its  walls  and  lofty  towers 
cemented  with  the  sweat  and  blood  of  their 
forefathers  were  tumbling  about  men's  ears. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  as  thoroughly 
bewildered  as  any  thoughtful  individual  of 
o^u  tine  is  bound  to  be." 

This  thoroughly  bewildered  state  of  mind 
Is.  I  think,  a  fair  description  of  the  mental 
disturbances  of  most  of  us  during  the  past 
year.  And  our  mental  equilibrium  was  not 
aided  any  by  the  added  disturbance  of  our 
recent  national  political  election.  Loud 
voices  pleaded  with  us  with  the  utmost  sin- 
cerity to  believe  diametrically  opposite  asser- 
tions, and  to  follow  widely  divergent  courses 
of  national  direction.  1940  has  been  a  year 
of  confusion,  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  a 
group  of  Bucknell  students  recently  visited 
me  to  ask  for  coun.sel  and  prefaced  our  dis- 
cussions with  the  statement.  •"We're  all  mixed 
up."  Those  Bucknellians  who  think  and  feel 
outside  the  little  narrow  circle  of  their  own 
daily  pleasures  and  disappointments,  have,  of 
necessity,  been  "all  mixed  up"  in  the  past 
year  cf  destruction  and  confusion. 

But  now  a  new  year  has  come,  and  we  can 
take  a  new  perspective  of  the  startling  events 
of  1940.  and  get  our  bearings.  I  trust,  for  a 
clearer  course  ahead.  What  should  be  our 
state  of  mind  in  this  new  year  of  1941?  What 
does  America  expect  of  us  Bucknellians  in 
the  months  which  lie  before  us?  I  suggest 
four  attitudes;  (I)  In  the  first  place,  I  sug- 
gest we  should  feel  grateful  for  the  privilege 
of  living  at  such  a  fateful  point  in  human  his- 
tory. It  is  easy  to  permit  ourselves  to  slump 
into  seU-pity  and  suspension  of  effort  be- 
cause of  the  confusion  in  our  time.  I  know 
college  boys  who  are  using  the  present  situa- 
tion to  rationalize  their  natural  desires  to 
-escape  hard  work  by  letting  their  ideals  and 
ambitions  slide,  and  I  know  college  girls  who 
feel  so  sorry  for  themselves  in  these  confused 
days  that  they  play  another  rubber  of  bridge 
Instead  of  getting  at  tomorrow's  lessons. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  self-pity  or  for  slack- 
ening of  effort  "because  the  times  are  so  con- 


fusing." Rather,  this  Is  a  time  for  new  zest 
and  enthvisiasm  and  energy  stepped  to  meet 
the  new  problems.  The  greatest  thrill  you 
will  ever  have  in  life  will  not  come  from  com- 
fort and  security  in  a  placid  world;  it  will 
come  from  your  brave  and  determined  effort 
to  meet  and  overcome  great  confusion,  great 
difldculties, ' 

Westbrook  Pegler.  the  grouchy  columnist, 
has  written  a  refreshing  jibe  at  cur  love  for 
soft  living.  I  quote  a  few  sentences  as  an 
antidote  to  a  temptation  to  feel  sorry  for 
ourselves: 

"Sometimes  when  people  complain  about 
modern  existence.  I  wish  I  could  whi^k  them 
back  to  a  primitive  day  when  the  going  was 
really  tough  I  have  in  mind  such  a  little 
thing  as  the  lighting  of  a  cigarette  in  a  car,  a 
simple  and  nonhazardous  operation  now,  but 
one  which  was  fraught  with  hardship  and 
danger  within  the  memory  of  us  hardy  sur- 
vivors cf  a  time  when  the  means  of  existence 
were  crude.  The  method  of  the  moment  per- 
mits the  driver  to  obtain  a  lighted  cigarette 
by  pressing  a  button  on  the  wheel,  whereas  I 
can  recall,  as  if  It  were  yesterday,  when  it 
was  necessary  first  to  fish  around  for  the 
cigarette  and  then  to  Jab  an  electrical  dasher 
and  wait  until  it  got  red. 

"*  •  •  Shortly  before  that  conditions 
were  even  worse,  for  along  In  there  it  was 
necessary  to  Jab  in  the  dasher  and  hold  it 
by  hand  while  the  lighter  got  red. 

"•  •  •  But  those  were  the  days.  Those 
were  the  days  when,  in  some  cars,  those  in 
the  front  seat  had  to  climb  out  while  the 
man  removed  the  cushions  to  put  in  gas,  and 
people  thought  nothing  of  dragging  them- 
selves laboriously  on  foot  15.  30.  or  even  50 
feet  to  the  hamburger  "Jook"  instead  of  sitting 
in  comfort  while  cute  little  numbers  took 
the  orders  and  brought  them  out  on  trays, 
and — perhaps  not  many  remember,  but  I 
give  you  my  solemn  word  I  do — when  you 
had  to  work  your  windshield  wiper  by  hand 
it  wiped  on  only  the  driver's  side  of  the  car. 

"Sometimes  I  wonder  how  we  came 
through  It.     •     •     • 

"•  •  •  You  probably  won't  believe 
that  our  radios  had  earphones  instead  of 
loudspeakers.  •  •  •  Looking  back  now, 
I  don't  see  where  we  got  the  courage  to  carry 
on.  But  I  sincerely  believe  the  answer  was 
character." 

The  times  before  us  are  not  going  to  be 
soft  or  easy.  The  men  of  Europe  and  Asia 
who  have  brought  the  temple  of  our  society 
crashing  down  on  o\ir  heads  are  not  through, 
by  any  means,  with  their  carnival  of  destruc- 
tion. They  propose  to  use  every  power  of 
force  at  their  command  with  utter  cruelty 
and  ruthlessness  to  break  the  rest  of  our 
world  to  little  bits  if  they  can.  And  even 
after  this  war  and  revolution  shall  be  over, 
we  will  not  find  ourselves  in  a  world  of  ease, 
for  it  will  require  sacrifice  and  toil  to 
rebuild. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  personal  comforts 
and  luxurious  standards  of  living.  1941  and 
subsequent  years  will  have  little  to  offer  us. 
Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-one  might  well 
say  to  us  what  Winston  Churcl>ill  said  to  the 
British  people  in  1940,  "I  offer  you  sweat  and 
toil  and  blood  and  tears."  But  these  words  of 
cold,  pessimistic  truth  stirred  the  spirits  of 
the  British  people  to  an  exhibition  of  courage 
and  energy  which  amazes  the  world.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  good  for  us  also  to  realize  that 
there  will  be  little  enough  good  news  for  us 
in  1941  and  following  years — not  much  com- 
fort or  security.  But  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  periods  of  all  history  in  which 
to  live. 

A  few  days  ago  a  letter  was  received  in 
New  York  from  a  woman  in  England,  who 
related  some  of  her  recent  experiences  in 
bombing  raids.  I  shall  read  a  few  sentences 
from  her  letter: 

"Now,  honestly,  don't  worry  alMUt  us. 
•  •  •  It's  a  greet  feeling,  knowing  we  are 
•U  in  It  togetber.    *    *    •    We  can  and  shaU 


rebuild,  and  if  some  of  us  are  wiped  out,  It's 
Just  bad  luck;  but  we  must  all  take  cur 
chance,  and  maybe  we  shall  be  lucky.  If  not, 
think  of  the  thousands  of  decent  British  kids 
who  will  come  after  us  and  carry  on,  so 
what's  the  odds?  I  would  not  have  lived  in 
any  other  age.  past  or  future.  The  thrill 
of  seeing  history  made  before  ones  eyes  is 
more  than  rewards  for  the  present  diflQculties. 

"Imagine  our  Empire  stronger,  cleaner,  and 
even  more  united.  What  a  heritage.  Isn't  it 
worth  hardships  or  death,  or  both,  to  know 
that  this  will  happen? 

"Don't  pity  us;  envy  us." 

I  suggest  this  as  our  slogan  in  1941 :  "Don't 
pity  us;  envy  us  our  privilege  of  living  in 
such  a  fateful  hour." 

VICTOBT 

(Owen  Seaman) 

Ye  that  have  faith  to  look  with  fearless  eyes 
Beyond   the  tragedy  of  a   world  at   strife 
And  know  that  out  of  death  and  night  shall 
rise 
The  dawn  of  ample  life; 
Rejoice,  whatever  anguish  rend  the  heart 

That  God  has  given  you  the  priceless  dower 
To  live  in  these  great  times  and  have  your 
part 
In  freedom's  crowning  hour. 
That  ye  may  tell  your  sons  who  see  the  light 
High    in    the    heavens    their    heritage    to 
take — 
"I   saw   the  powers  of  darkness   take   their 
flight, 
I  saw  the  morning  break." 

(2)  My  second  suggestion  regarding  our 
attitude  in  1941  is  that  we  follow  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  energetically  and 
unitedly  in  his  program  of  keeping  America 
at  peace  by  aiding  Britain.  I  shall  not  try 
to  repeat  his  address  in  which  he  made  his 
plea  for  this  program,  for  you  of  course  heard 
it  and  read  it.  It  marked,  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  milestones  in  the  history  of  these 
United  States.  Summed  up,  it  said  to  you, 
and  to  me.  these  three  things.  America  Is  in 
peril  from  the  Axis  Powers.  Our  ability  to 
keep  out  of  war  depends  upon  the  ability  of 
the  British  to  save  themselves.  We  must  be 
the  great  arsenal  of  democracy. 

And  he  closed  with  this  plea  to  you  and 
to  me:  "As  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  call  for  that  national  effort.  I  call  for  it  in 
the  name  of  this  Nation  which  we  love  and 
honor  and  which  we  are  privileged  and  proud 
to  serve." 

This  clear  call  of  leadership  from  the  Presi- 
dent, whom  we  have  so  recently  reelected 
after  a  vigorous  election  campaign,  should 
end  our  period  of  confuslcn  and  argument  as 
to  what  America's  course  should  be  in  1941. 
During  the  past  months  of  the  election  con- 
test, it  was  our  duty  to  listen  to  all  view- 
points, to  argue  this  or  that  course,  and  to 
weigh  all  honest  arguments.  Then  we  se- 
lected our  leader  for  one  of  the  most  crucial 
terms  in  our  national  history.  This  leader 
has  given  2  months'  careful  thought  to  cur 
national  problems  since  his  reelection,  and 
now  he  formulates  his  program  designed  to 
keep  America  at  peace  by  making  Britain 
strong,  and  invites  us  all  to  unite  our 
strength  and  will  to  that  national  end. 

1  believe  we  will  be  hopelessly  foolish  if  we 
do  not  follow  him  with  full  energy. 

The  time  for  "barber  shop"  quarterbacklng 
Is  over.  Our  civilization  is  in  dire  peril  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  in  flames.  There  is  no  fur- 
ther excuse  for  confusion  or  bewilderment, 
such  as  we  observed  only  last  week  in  the 
meetings  of  two  national  college  groups. 
These  futile  conferences  of  educated  young 
people  argued  vehemently  and  at  length  such 
issues  as  these:  Shall  we  approve  the  com- 
pulsory conscription  act?  Shall  we  pass  a 
resolution  condemning  communism  and  nazi- 
Ism  equally?  It  seems  Incredible  that  repre- 
sentatives of  a  hundred  college  campuses 
could  be  so  Insulated  from  the  tragic  facts  of 
today's  cataclysm  that  they  could  give  their 
solemn  attention  to  these  stale  issues.    They 
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may  as  well  have  resolved  that  yesterday  was 
Wednesday. 

The  time  has  come  for  vigorous  and  united 
thought  and  action.  If  we  have  good  sense, 
we  will  now,  all  cf  us,  bring  our  different 
viewpoints  voluntarily  under  the  unifying  di- 
rection of  tl^e  lead  our  President  has  given 
us.  The  one  hope  we  now  have  of  keeping 
Atnerica  at  peace  is  to  give  (not  sell)  England 
every  resource  she  needs  to  save  herself. 

The  time  for  confusion  is  past;  our  na- 
tional pathway  is  lighted  brightly  by  the 
lurid  flames  of  three  continents  ablaze.  Let 
us  walK  in  it  with  unity  of  purpose  and  will. 
(3)  My  third  suggestion  is  that  you  as  col- 
lege students  keep  at  your  studies  and  re- 
double your  efforts  for  your  education.  Tlie 
national  unity  of  effort  for  which  President 
Roosevelt  pleads  does  not  call  for  individuals 
Jumping  out  of  one  important  category  into 
another  in  a  mistaken  endeavor  to  make 
himself  or  herself  more  useful  to  the  Na- 
tion. It  dees  not  wish  students  to  stop 
studying  in  order  to  become  factory  workers, 
or  soldiers,  or  Red  Cross  nurses.  The  proc- 
esses of  enlisting  and  training  factory  work- 
ers and  soldiers  and  Red  Cross  nurses  and 
all  the  other  romantic  and  prosaic  partici- 
pants in  a  national  effort  liave  been  care- 
fully blueprinted  and  are  under  efficient 
management. 

This  gigantic  effort  to  which  the  President 
summons  this  Republic  is  not  a  Job  for  vol- 
unteers. Our  Federal  Government  has  built 
up,  over  the  past  8  years,  a  system  of  na- 
tional controls  over  all  phases  of  our  life 
which  is  unprecedented  in  our  history.  Re- 
cent laws  have  given  our  Government  at 
Washington  absolute  power  over  finance, 
over  labor,  over  industry,  over  transporta- 
tion, over  all  young  men  from  21  to  35,  over 
Incomes,  over  everything  imaginable,  except 
our  young  women.  (And  Mrs.  Roosevelt  is 
reported  in  the  newspapers  recently  as  hav- 
ing suggested  that  they  be  enrolled  in  work 
camps.) 

The  Government  has  even  announced  that 
it  is  now  registering  all  the  homing  pigeons 
in  the  United  States — 40.000  of  them— to  be 
conscripted  in  an  emergency. 

We  are  no  longer  a  nation  of  volunteers. 
Our  Government  will  call  each  of  us  when 
it  needs  us.  There  are  7.000.000  unemployed 
workers  in  America  available  for  industry  as 
and  where  needed.  There  are  11,000,000 
young  men  registered  under  the  Conscrip- 
tion Act,  each  to  be  called  by  the  Govern- 
ment when  needed.  The  duty  of  each  of  us 
in  this  emergency  is  to  carry  on  with  the 
utmost  spirit  and  energy  where  we  are,  and 
to  go  when  we  are  called,  with  equal  spirit 
and  energy. 

The  greatest  need  this  Republic  has,  or  ever 
will  have,  is  for  men  and  women  with  the 
threefold  resources  which  Bucknell  endeavors 
to  help  its  students  possess — intelligence,  in- 
tegrity, and  brotherhood.  Give  yourselves 
this  year  to  your  Bucknell  education  with 
zest,  for  our  age  desperately  needs  men  and 
women  with  minds  and  characters  and  spirits 
trained  to  deal  with  great  problems  of  hu- 
man relations.  Equip  yourselves  here  for 
your  maximum  capacity  for  future  service  to 
the  Nation  and  to  mankind. 

(4)  Finally,  I  suggest  that  America  ex- 
pects of  Bucknellians  in  1941  that  we  use 
our  brains  and  energy  to  help  create  a  better 
world  after  this  war  which  will  be  founded 
on  Justice,  and  peace,  and  cooperation,  and 
brotherhood.  This  war  cannot  be  stopped 
now  until  one  side  or  the  other  is  beaten. 

But  we  can  stop  the  next  war  before  It 
begins  if  we  will  use  our  minds  and  spirits 
and  wills  fully  to  that  end. 

Did  you  read  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  last 
fall  that  moving  story,  The  Dark  Hour,  which 
had  Ijeen  published  previously  in  the  same 
magazine  in  May  1918?  A  hospital  ship  is 
bringing  wounded  American  t>oys  back  from 
Prance  in   1918,   and  one  terribly  wounded 


lad  engages  a  doctor  in  conversation. 
"Haven't  the  Germans  got  something  we 
never  had?"  he  asked.  "What?"  asked  the 
doctor.  "A  dream,"  the  soldier  replies. 
"We've  dreamed  no  dream.  Germany  has 
dreamed  a  dream.  Black  as  the  pit  of  hell — 
yes,  yes — but  a  dream.  They've  seen  a  vision. 
A  red.  bloody,  damnable  vision — yes,  yes — but 
a  vision."  The  soldier  goes  on  with  his 
soliloquy  to  say  that  the  most  we  have  wanted 
in  international  affairs  is  to  Jump  on  the 
thing  that  has  scared  us  in  the  dark  and 
to  destroy  it.  "Not  once,"  he  says,  "have  we 
got  down  on  our  naked  knees  and  prayed  for 
anything  more  than  Just  to  be  allowed  to  wake 
up  and  find  it  isn't  so.  The  only  thing  to 
beat  a  dream,"  he  says,  "Is  a  dream  more 
poignant.  The  only  thing  to  beat  a  vision 
black  as  midnight  is  a  vision  white  as  the 
noonday  sun." 

America  expects  of  Bucknellians  or  other 
college  men  and  women  that  we  shall  dream 
such  a  dream  in  1941,  that  we  shall  see  a 
"vision  white  as  the  noonday  sun"  and  hold 
it  high  where  all  suffering,  bewildered  man- 
kind can  see  and  follow  to  a  world  of  peace 
and  decency  and  brotherhood. 

Hitler  once  wrote,  "I  shall  eradicate  the 
thousands  of  years  of  human  domestication. 
I  want  to  see  again  in  the  eyes  of  youth  the 
gleam  of  the  Iseast  of  prey.  A  youth  will  grow 
up  before  which  the  world  will  shrink."  That 
is  the  black  dream,  the  midnight  vision. 

What  shall  be  our  white  dream,  our  noon- 
day vision?  It  must  be  of  a  cooperative 
world  government,  in  which  those  peoples  of 
the  world  who  want  peace  and  Justice  and 
fairness  to  rule  shall  merge  and  federate  their 
fKJwers.  The  heresy  of  nationalism  must  be 
ended  and  the  architecture  of  present  un- 
happy nations  must  give  way  to  the  broader 
architecture  of  a  world  system.  The  Thirteen 
Colonies  of  America  created  the  patterns  for 
peaceful  world  organization  when  they  drew 
up  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  time  will  come  after  this  war  when  such 
patterns  must  be  used  for  a  world  government 
of  any  and  all  peoples  who  have  the  vision 
and  the  will  to  create  a  new  world  of  peace, 
and  good  will,  and  Justice,  and  brotherhood. 

That  is  the  white  and  shining  vision  which 
educated  men  and  women  should  lift  high  In 
this  dark  hovu*,  to  shine  as  a  beacon  of  hope 
and  inspiration  to  despairing  and  sviffering 
and  dying  men  and  women  as  they  pass 
through  the  present  valley  of  death. 

Let  us  hold  fast  to  such  a  vision;  let  us 
nail  aloft  our  batmer  of  high  ideals  of  human 
brotherhood  and  keep  firm  our  faith  in  the 
nobler  virtues  of  life. 

Dream  yo\ir  dream  of  a  nobler  world;  do 
not  let  it  fade  in  your  heart  and  mind.  It 
will  prevail.  This  is  the  same  vision  that 
shines  across  1900  years  from  the  uplifted 
face  of  that  young  Man  of  Galilee  who  be- 
lieved in  it  so  Intensely  that  He  willingly  died 
for  it. 

Through  the  smoke  of  cruel  battle,  across 
the  long  centuries,  and  through  the  fog  of 
hatreds  and  follies  of  men,  this  vision  of 
Christian  brotherhood  under  the  fatherhood 
of  a  loving  God  has  never  faded.  It  shines 
and  glows  like  the  noonday  sun.  It  haunts 
us  with  its  effulgence:  Let  us  keep  o\ir  faith 
through  these  dark  days  in  this  dream,  and 
let  us  dedicate  our  best  intelligence  and  most 
energetic  efforts  to  make  this  dream  come 
true  in  our  stricken,  suffering  world. 

BROTHERHOOD 

(Edwin  Markham) 

"The  crest  and  crowning  of  all  good, 

Life's  final  star  is  Brotherhood: 

For  it  will  bring  again  to  earth 

Her  long-lost  Poesy  and  Mirth, 

Will  send  new  light  on  every  face, 

A  kingly  power  upon  the  race, 

And  till  it  comes,  we  men  are  slaves. 

And  travel  downward  to  the  dust  of  graves. 


"Come,  clear  the  way,  then;  clear  the  way: 
Blind  creeds  and  kings  have  had  their  day. 
Break  the  dead  branches  from  the  path; 
Our  hope  is  In  the  aftermath — 
Our  hope  is  in  heroic  men. 
Star-led  to  build  the  world  again. 
To  this  event  the  ages  ran : 
Make  way  for  Brotherhood — make  way  for 
Man." 


Dedicate  New  Post-Office  Building  at 
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HON.  PATRICK  J.  BOUND 

or  PENNSYLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  February  5.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  address  of 
Hon.  Prank  C.  Walker,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, at  the  dedication  of  the  new  post- 
office  building,  West  Scranton  branch  of 
the  Scranton.  Pa.,  post  office.  January 
25,  1941: 

It  is  good  to  be  back  In  Scranton  among 
my  friends  to  take  part  in  these  exercises  in- 
cident to  the  dedication  of  the  new  West 
Scranton  Post  Ofllce  Building.  I  am  espe- 
cially happy  that  as  Postmaster  General  the 
first  dedication  services  in  which  I  take  part 
happen  to  be  centered  in  the  heart  of  the 
coal  region,  from  which  all  of  the  nice  and 
good  things  of  life  have  come  to  me  and 
have  had  their  origin. 

My  immediate  ancestors  lived  here  before 
we  had  a  pest  office,  in  the  good  old  horse- 
and-buggy  days  when  a  two-horse  coach 
service  on  Pennsylvania  Post  Route  No.  1356 
ran  from  Wilkes-Barre  to  Honesdale  three 
times  a  week,  with  stops  listed  at  Plalns- 
ville,  Pittston  Perry,  Lackawanna,  your  own 
Hyde  Park,  Scranton.  Providence,  Blakely. 
and  Carbondale,  the  last  named  being  the 
home  of  my  grandparents,  and  the  birthplace 
of  my  good  father. 

You  know,  I  think  most  of  us  rather  take 
our  Postal  Service  for  granted.  We  have  but 
a  faint  conception  of  what  a  fine  institution 
the  Postal  Service  is  and  what  it  means  to 
us  commercially,  economically,  and  socially. 
Until  I  came  into  the  service  myself,  I,  too, 
had  taken  it  for  granted  and  I  had  but  a 
faint  idea  of  its  growth  and  development — of 
its  vastness — and  of  its  splendid  efficiency. 
I  will  not  have  time  today  to  elaborate,  but 
may  I  tell  you  I  was  astounded  to  learn  that 
in  point  of  business  done  and  persoimel 
employed  it  is  perhaps  the  biggest  single  in- 
dividual institution  in  the  world.  You  can 
get  some  idea  of  what  I  mean  when  I  tell 
you  we  have  46,000  post  offices,  and  last  year 
we  had  a  business  of  more  than  $760,000,000; 
that  in  cash  transactions  more  than  98.000,- 
000.000  of  business  was-  done  by  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  full-time  employees; 
and  that  at  peak  times  almost  400.000  are 
required  to  carry  on  its  functions.  This  or- 
ganization over  the  years  has  functioned 
quietly,  imostentatiously,  most  capably,  and 
efficiently,  and  has  done  much  to  bring  about 
the  fine  statxis  we  have  reached  commer- 
cially as  well  as  socially.    I  feel  so  proud 
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that  I  un  •  part  of  this  great  organization. 
That  tta  Integrity  haa  never  been  questioned 
U  the  pride  ot  all  the  American  people. 

Aa  I  have  lald.  It  la  fine  to  have  my  first 
oiSclal  dedication  in  my  own  home  town.  In 
the  heart  of  wuat  I  think  Is  perhaps  the  moat 
lopolltan  area  In  the  United  States. 
BeglnUBg  with  our  first  post  office  In  Feb- 
ruary 1650,  then  called  ScrantonJa.  the  post- 
master In  his  leport  boasted  a  splendid  busi- 
ness of  $608  67.  In  the  year  Just  paired,  the 
figures  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Scranton 
poat  office  are  doae  to  the  mlUlon-dollar 
figure. 

Scranton  received  tta  mall  by  rail  for  the 
first  time  in  April  1852  when  the  Lackawanna 
&  Western  Railroad  was  awarded  a  contract 
for  tran-sportlng  the  malls  between  Loders- 
Tille  and  Scranton. 

The  West  Scranton  branch  station,  which 
X  am  dedicating  today,  was  established  as 
Hyde  Park  station  of  the  Scranton  pest  office 
In  1897.  though  we  did  have  a  Hyde  Park 
station  aa  early  aa  1832.  This  station  was  dis- 
continued In  July  1900.  when  it  was  super- 
seded at  that  time  by  the  establishment  of 
the  present  West  Scranton  poet  office.  The 
story  of  the  progress  and  development  of  this 
unit  of  the  service  tells  well  the  story  of 
Scranton  and  Ita  environs  and  Is  quite  t3n3l- 
cal  of  the  development  and  progress  of  the 
Postal  Service  through  the  United  States. 

Our  early  pioneers — among  them  Moore 
and  Throop  and  Puller  and  Scranton — were 
the  proud  executives  who  served  as  postmas- 
ters. An  ancestor  of  my  good  aunt,  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Comerford,  was  among  the  first  leaders  In  the 
Postal  Service.  In  later  years  we  had  another 
fine  type  In  John  Durkln  and  your  present 
^>lendid  postmaster,  Joseph  Conrad.  You 
and  your  predecessors  have  been  responsible 
for  the  development  of  this  area  and  the  de- 
velopment of  this  fine  service,  and  your  good 
citlae&ry  have  well  merited  this  fine  new  edi- 
fice and  the  Improved  service  that  will  be 
yours. 

It  Is  a  distinct  honor  and  a  great  pleasure 
aa  a  representative  of  your  Government  to 
deliver  to  you.  the  fine  people  of  West  Scran- 
ton, this  new  post  office.  It  Is  for  your 
convenience  and  for  your  service.  May  I 
present  It  to  you  with  a  pledge  that  we  In  the 
Postal  Service  shall  continue  to  lend  our  best 
efforts  and  serve  you  faithfully  and  well. 

It  Is  a  pleasant  and  Important  civic  service 
we  have  here  perfcomed.  However,  I  thlnlL 
I  would  be  remiss  In  my  duty  If  I  did  not 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  make 
a  few  observations  concerning  the  grave 
problem  which  confronts  us  as  Americana 
today,  and  I  think  perhaps  you  might  like 
to  have  me  discuss  this  issue. 

I  make  no  pretense  of  being  a  great  and 
learned  statesman,  but  running  throiigh  my 
mind  are  a  few  thoughts  and  I,  as  a  citizen 
of  yotir  community — a  citizen  vitally  and  sin- 
cerely Interested  In  otir  muttial  welfare — 
would  11^  to  conununlcate  them  to  you.  I 
am  anxious — so  anxious  that  we.  as  a  peo- 
ple— as  a  nation — shall  well  and  truly  and 
properly  solve  the  great  Issue  that  confronts 
us. 

In  my  own  fashion  I  have  devoted  much 
time  to  seeking  out  pertinent  facts  and  to 
giving  them  much  deliberate  thought  and 
consideration  In  order  that  I  might  reach,  in 
my  own  mind,  a  definite  conclusion.  May 
I  say  to  you  I  have  been  compelled  to  a 
coDduslon.  It  has  come  to  be  a  very  deep- 
seated  conviction. 

We  of  America,  above  everything,  want 
peace.  Our  great  President  wants  peace. 
Be,  wltb  the  ftUl  and  complete  knowledge 
of  the  American  people,  has  exercised  every 
effort  during  the  past  few  years  to  bring  it 
about. 

May  I  say  that  no  American  is  more  desir- 
ous of  peace  than  am  I.  But  is  It  possible  to 
attain  peace— even  a  so-called  negotiated 
peace — when  ambition  and  lust  for  power 
and  a  vatt  military  machine  stand  out  as  the 


one  and  only  form  of  International  policy  of 
the  dictator? 

"There  is  not  room  on  the  face  of  this 
globe  for  the  totalitarian  and  democratic 
forma  of  government.  One  or  the  other  must 
go.    I  can  lick  any  power  on  earth." 

These  are  the  words  of  him  who  seeks  to 
dominate  the  entire  world,  who  seeks  to  con- 
trol the  destinies  of  us  all.  who  see^  to  force 
his  political,  economic,  and  social  philosophy 
upon  you  and  me  and  the  rest  of  the  peoples 
of  the  globe. 

That  the  objective  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment, as  enunciated  on  so  many  occasions. 
Is  world  conquest  and  domination  is  so  obvi- 
ous that  I  cannot  understand  the  mental 
attitude  of  those  who  do  not  accept  it  to  be 
a  fact. 

As  I  said,  our  President,  our  great  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  good  man  who  presides  over 
the  Vatican,  and  the  host  of  leaders  of  now 
fallen  and  conquered  nations  have  with  In- 
telligence and  dignity  and  heart  and  courage 
utilized  every  proper  means  at  their  disposal 
to  bring  about  peace. 
But  all  to  no  avail. 

If  my  recollection  of  history  serves  me 
right,  no  great  conqueror  ever  stopped — all 
great  conquerors  met  a  Waterloo  or  fell  at  the 
hands  of  a  conspirator  of  the  iimer  circle. 

Again  I  say,  we  want  peace,  but  being  real- 
istic we  must  grant  that  the  proper  execu- 
tion or  enforcement  of  peace  treaties  depends 
entirely  on  the  honesty,  sincerity,  and  in- 
tegrity of  those  who  comprise  its  signatories. 
The  thoughts  of  Munich  and  Poland  and 
Norway  and  Denmark  and  Holland  and  Bel- 
glum  and  France  are  so  vivid  In  our  minds. 
Aren't  they  ample  proof  that  we  cannot  ex- 
pect good  faith  on  the  part  of  that  signatory 
who  is  so  necessary  to  bring  about  a  fair  and 
Just  peace? 

It  Is  with  sincere  regret  and  deep  sorrow 
that  I  am  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that 
no  peace  can  be  made  with  the  leader  of  the 
German  people;  and,  if  a  peace  pact  with  him 
were  attained,  I  must  confess  It  would  be  the 
kind  In  which  we  could  have  no  faith. 

The  basic  underlying  and  fundamental  aim 
of  our  foreign  policy  In  these  critical  days 
In  our  history  is  to  keep  war  from  oxa 
shores.  The  President  has  said  this  so  often. 
I  have  great  faith  In  him  and  know  It  Is  a 
part  of  his  very  fiber — a  part  of  his  very 
sotJl.  He  has  told  us  with  all  sincerity  that 
no  American  boys  will  be  sent  abroad  to 
fight.  He  has  made  it  clear  that  no  Ameri- 
can ships  shall  serve  as  convoys  to  the  Brit- 
ish Isles.  This  surely  Is  the  best  guaranty 
for  keeping  us  out  of  war. 

To  me,  the  necessity  of  giving  all  aid  to 
Britain  stands  out  as  clearly  as  the  light- 
house In  the  sea.  It  means  for  the  safety  and 
security  of  our  Nation  and  our  people.  At 
this  very  moment  it  Is  a  most  vital  and  nec- 
essary act  for  self-defense,  and  our  failure  to 
act  and  act  expeditiously.  In  my  humble 
Judgment,  may  bring  consequences  so  dire 
that  I  shudder  to  contemplate  them. 

I  stand  with  our  President  upon  the  propo- 
sition that:  "We  must  be  the  arsenal  of 
Democracy.  For  us  this  Is  an  emergency  as 
serious  as  war  itself." 

In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  there 
Is  at  this  moment  pending  House  bill  No. 
1776,  otherwise  known  as  the  lend-lease  bill. 
This  provides  for  the  lending  and  leasing  of 
all  types  of  war  supplies  to  the  British,  and 
by  sujjcrseding  the  cash-and-carry  program 
which  has  been  In  effect  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  will  greatly  accelerate  American 
aid  to  England. 

In  supplying  this  aid  we  are  building  up  our 
own  armament  program,  for  the  placing  of 
huge  British  orders  in  this  country  has  al- 
ready enabled  us  to  expand  our  defense  In- 
dustries much  faster  and  to  far  greater  ca- 
pacity than  would  have  been  the  case  If  we 
were  turning  out  munitions  only  for  otir 
own  needs.  Already  several  changes  in  de- 
sign have  been  made  In  our  air  and  naval 


units  as  a  result  of  the  experience  gained  from 
actual  battles  during  the  course  of  the  war 
now  raging  across  the  Atlantic. 

I  am  convinced  of  the  fact  that  the  ability 
of  Britain  to  hold  out,  together  with  her 
ability  to  gain  an  ultimate  military  victory, 
will  not  only  give  us  the  needed  time  to 
prepare  our  own  defense — which  will  mean  so 
much  to  our  safety  and  security — but  afford 
a  safeguard  that  should  keep  us  from  being 
drawn  Into  this  war. 

The  leading  advocates  of  the  lend  and  lease 
bill  have  never  objected  to  the  Insertion  of  a 
provision  to  prevent  the  convosring  of  ships. 
The  convoying  of  ships  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  great  hazard.  The  President  himself  has 
said  that  we  should  not  provide  convoys. 

A  defeated  England,  however,  would  be  a 
tragedy — a  tragedy  that  would  leave  the 
United  States  as  the  lone  democratic  power 
remaining  In  a  world  6vemm  with  dictators 
and  their  gigantic  war  machines — a  tragedy 
that  would  find  us  confronted  with  aggressors 
on  both  oceans. 

Once  Congress  acts  definitely,  and  I  pray 
God  it  will  be  soon,  we  will  be  in  a  position 
to  supply  a  maximum  of  aid  to  embattled 
Britain,  aid  of  the  type  which  well  might  be 
the  decisive  factor  In  this  so-called  second 
World  War. 

For  this  is  a  war  of  machines,  more  than  of 
men,  and  the  Industrial  power  and  genius  of 
the  United  States  may  come  to  be  the  most 
Important  factor  In  the  prosecution  and  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  this  great  conflict. 

This  is  a  democracy  and  we  should  have 
free  and  open  debate  for  and  against.  We 
should  listen  to  the  arguments  of  those,  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition,  whose  good  faith  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  question.  That  is  the 
orderly  process.  But  let  us  not  wait  too 
long — these  are  serious  days.  This  is  a  great 
emergency.  TMs  Is  a  time  when  we  should 
pay  great  heed  to  our  leaders,  who  are  well 
Informed  as  to  the  seriousness  of  it  all. 

By  popular  vote  and  expression  of  our  will 
we  have  chosen  a  great  man,  once  again,  to 
lead  the  destiny  of  this  Nation.  We.  of 
America,  have  great  faith  In  him — we  have 
great  faith  in  his  great  Secretary  of  State — we 
have  great  faith  In  our  Congress. 

Our  President,  our  Secretary  of  State,  the 
majority  of  our  Congress,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people  feel  that  we  should 
exhaust  every  effort  to  lend  aid  to  Britahi — 
feel  that  we  should  exhaust  every  effort  to 
prepare  for  the  defense  of  this  great  heritage 
of  ours — feel  that  we  should  exhaust  our 
every  effort  that  democracy  may  survive. 

The  great  need  is  to  act  now — at  this  very 

moment.     The  great  need  is  to  act  now 

tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 


All-Ont  Aid 
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Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  by  P.  L.  Clark  from  the 
Norwich  (N.  Y.)  Sun  of  February  3: 
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[Prom  the  Norwich  (N.  T.)   Sun  of  Febru- 
ary 3,  1041] 

ALL-OUT  AID 

All  questions  of  domestic  policy,  some  of 
them  vital  in  themselves  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain a  real  national  defense,  one  which 
requires  economic  secvirity,  have  been  ap- 
parently cast  to  the  winds  in  the  impending 
fight  over  all-out  aid  to  England,  and  Just 
how  comprehensive  this  is  to  be.  Curiously 
enough,  the  question  of  how  much  military 
security  Is  being  built  for  our  own  shores 
seems  to  have  been  shunted  aside  in  this 
more  acute  controversy. 

The  bill  suggested  by  President  Roosevelt 
would  give  us  a  real  dictatorship — one  more 
stringent  than  we  have  ever  had  in  war- 
time. One  time  after  another,  since  the  New 
Deal  administration  at  Washington  began,  a 
crisis  has  been  given  as  the  excuse  for  vot- 
ing dictatorial  powers  to  the  President.  But 
no  blanket  authority  has  been  asked  which 
would  in  any  considerable  way  compare  with 
the  one  which  is  now  being  sought. 

The  question  is  not  a  partisan  one.  Re- 
publican leaders  like  Hoover,  Taft,  Vanden- 
berg.  Landon,  and  Dewey  have  apparently 
Joined  hands  with  Democrats  like  Wheeleb, 
Clark  of  Missouri,  and  Clabk  of  Idaho  in 
opposing  the  broad  and  sweeping  powers 
which  it  is  proposed  to  hand  over  to  the 
President.  Mr.  Dewey  himself  has  empha- 
sized the  extent  of  these  proposed  powers 
In  the  following  language: 

"The  bill  gives  the  President  the  absolute 
right: 

"1.  To  seize  any  alien  ship  In  this  cotmtry 
and  give  it  to  any  other  country; 

"2.  To  use  the  Navy  to  convoy  belligerent 
ships  any  place  in  the  world; 

"3.  To  give  away  the  whole  Navy; 

"4.  To  give  away  every  gun  in  the  Arm]^: 

"5.  To  give  away  every  American  airplane; 

"6.  To  acquire  instruments  of  war  in  any 
country  In  the  world  and  give  them  to  that 
or  any  other  country; 

"7.  To  cancel  the  Neutrality  Act  and  the 
Johnson  Act; 

"8.  To  give  away  unlimited  amounts  of 
any  commodities  to  any  nation  in  the  world; 

"9.  To  provide  harbors,  repairs,  and  refuel- 
ing within  territorial  American  waters  to  the 
warships  of  any  nation  engaged  in  war; 

"10.  To  take  part  in  the  Japanese-Chinese 
War  and  any  other  conflict  between  any  two 
nations  anywhere  else  in    the  world." 

More  than  once  since  the  European  war 
started  those  who  favor  keeping  Uncle  Sam 
out  of  foreign  entanglements  have  pointed 
out  that  if  we  engage  in  war  in  an  effort  to 
preserve  democracy  abroad  we  will  lose  de- 
mocracy at  home.  The  proposal  in  the  so- 
called  aid-England  bill  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  as  far  as 
war  to  lose  this  democracy,  although  we  will 
certainly  be  In  war  If  the  present  trend 
continues. 


Lord  Halifax  Visits  Sol  Bloom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  February  5,  1941 


EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  the 


following  editorials  from  the  Washington 
Times-Herald: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald] 
Lord  Halifax  Visits  Sol  Bloom 

A  few  old  American  tempers  are  blazing 
around  congressional  circles  because  of  the 
visit  paid  last  Saturday  by  Lord  Halifax,  New 
British  Ambassador,  to  Sol  Bloom,  Democrat, 
of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  Lord  Halifax  presumably 
wanted  to  know  how  the  dictatorship  bill 
was  coming  along.  Certainly  one  logical  per- 
son to  ask  would  be  Sol  Bloom,  who  has  gone 
all-out  for  the  administration's  efforts  to  pass 
the  bill. 

We  don't  see  why  Lord  Halifax  should  feel 
embarrassed  by  these  scattering  charges  from 
midwestern  Congressmen,  such  as  Representa- 
tive E.  M.  DiRKSEN,  Republican,  of  Illinois, 
that  he  violated  diplomatic  etiquette  if  not 
international  law  by  thus  calling  on  Con- 
gressman Bloom. 

When  H.  M.  S.  King  George  V,  bearing  Lord 
Halifax  to  his  new  duties  as  British  Ambas- 
sador, anchored  off  Annapolis  Light  a  week 
ago  last  Satvirday,  President  Roosevelt  him- 
self went  to  sea  to  meet  and  greet  the  new 
envoy  and  personally  escort  him  to  the  Brit- 
ish Embassy. 

We  take  it  that  the  President  wanted  to 
make  an  unprecedented  gesture  to  Impress 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  with  the  100  percentish- 
ness  of  United  States-British  friendship. 

It  was,  indeed,  unprecedented,  so  far  as  we 
know.  We  never  heard  of  any  British  King, 
or  even  Prime  Minister,  leaving  his  capital  to 
sail  out  on  the  English  Channel  and  meet  an 
Incoming  ambassador  from  any  other  coun- 
try. We  doubt  that  any  French  or  Spanish 
King  ever  did  such  a  thing,  either. 

Lord  Halifax  must  have  felt  from  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  manner  of  receiving  him  that  the 
United  States  was  saying  to  Great  Britain  in 
our  breezy  American  idiom,  "Pal,  the  Joint  is 
yours."  Why  anyone  should  now  expect  Lord 
Halifax  to  feel  any  delicacy  about  calling  on 
any  of  our  statesmen,  or  even  about  doing 
some  open-face  lobbying  for  the  dictatorship 
bill,  we  cannot  see. 

Short  Memories.  Long  Memories 

Probably  90  percent  or  more  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  to  see  Great  Britain  beat 
Germany. 

Most  of  us  are  convinced  that  if  Ger- 
many wins,  the  world  wiU  be  a  tougher, 
more  strenuous  place  for  our  kind  of  people 
to  live  in  than  if  the  British  win.  That  is 
most  likely  true — and  so  we  are  among  the 
90  percent  or  more  of  Americans  who  hope 
Britain  will  win. 

everything   on  the  CtTfT? 

If  we  are  to  underwrite  Britain,  though, 
every  time  it  gets  into  a  major  war  via  what 
we  in  our  breezy  American  idiom  call  stum- 
blebum  diplomacy,  it  would  be  Interesting  to 
know  where  the  quid  pro  quo  for  Americans 
comes  in. 

Plainer  English,  do  we  continue  to  get 
nothing  out  of  these  all-out  efforts  to  help 
the  British  win?  We  got  nothing  out  of 
the  1917-18  effort.  No  arrangements  where- 
by we  shall  get  something  useful  or  valu- 
able out  of  the  present  effort  have  yet  been 
made,  to  our  knowledge. 

AM    ENGLISH    VIEWPOINT 

In  which  connection,  we  quote  again  a 
passage  about  the  1917-18  episode,  from  a 
book  entitled  "The  Cruise  of  the  Nona." 
published  in  1925,  and  written  by  the  dis- 
tinguished British  writer  and  historian,  Hi- 
laire  Belloc: 

"The  most  comic  of  the  affair  was  the  attl- 
tude  toward  America.  We  dared  not  Insult 
America,  for  we  were  naturally  as  keen  on 
getting  American  help  as  is  a  drowning  man 
on  catching  a  deck  chair.    •     •    • 


"In  their  Ignorance  many  people  came  to 
believe  that  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Americana 
to  come  over  and  help,  and,  what  was  more 
astonishing  still,  it  was  represented  to  them 
as  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  not  to  us.  but 
to  themselves.  The  Americans  were  told 
(heaven  knows  whether  any  of  them  believed 
it!)  that  if  the  Germans,  Austrians.  Bohe- 
mians. Slovenes.  Croats,  Bulgarians,  Turks, 
etc.,  won  in  their  push  against  the  English. 
French,  and  Italians,  that  If  the  half-baked 
won  against  the  baked,  the  next  thing  would 
be  a  sailing  of  the  conquerors  over  the  sea 
for  the  rude  domination  of  Scranton,  Pa. 
Fiddlesticks -ends 

"But  people  did  really  talk  like  that.  They 
shook  their  Angers  at  the  United  States  and 
said:  'It  will  be  your  turn  nextl"* 


Mexico  and  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  NEW  MEXICO       « 


Monday,  February  3,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.    DENNIS  CHAVEZ,   OF 
NEW  MEXICO 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time,  while  in  executive  session  and  deal- 
ing with  a  question  relating  to  this  hemi- 
sphere, I  tiunk  it  is  appropriate  that  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  now,  as  in  legis- 
lative session,  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  my  coUetigue  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavxz]  before 
the  New  York  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 
at  New  York  City,  in  which  he  discusses 
the  question  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MEXICO  AND  the  XmiTED  STATES 

Mrs.  Cahill,  members  of  the  New  York 
Feaeration  of  Music  Clubs,  distinguished 
guests,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  alwajrs  enjoy 
Visiting  New  York  City.  The  crowds,  the 
subways,  the  tall  buildings,  the  hurry  and 
bustle  are.  surprisingly  enough,  a  symphony 
of  wonder  and  delight  for  a  westerner  like 
myself.  I  never  missed  an  opportunity  to 
come  to  your  great  city,  but  the  recent  events 
have  shattered  routine  life,  and  my  visits 
to  New  York,  like  the  daily  activities  of 
every  American,  have  been  affected  by  what 
is  happening  in  the  outside  world;  a  simple 
but  marked  example  of  how  futile  it  is  to 
try  to  withdraw  into  a  ^ell  and  forget  the 
rest  of  mankind.  We  are  affected,  even  In 
simple  things,  by  what  the  rest  of  the  world 
Is  doing.  These  events  have  heightened  the 
pace  of  official  life  in  Washington. 

Heeding  the  unanimous  desire  of  the 
people.  Congress  and  the  administration  are 
bent  on  achieving  complete  national  de- 
fense, for  both  Isolationists  and  intervention- 
ists and  those  seeking  a  middle  ground  are 
agreed  on  the  urgency  of  national  defense. 

I  consider  the  task  of  promoting  more 
cordial  relations  In  the  Americas  of  vital 
Importance,  and  I  hold  that  It  Is  second  to 
no  other  part  of  the  entire  national-defense 
scheme. 

The  promotion  of  our  pan-American  rela- 
tions has  always  been  dear  to  me.    Let  m* 
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MDptoMlM  UMt.  •Itbough  for  n»Uonal  de- 
fcnM  Unl^  airplanes,  battleahlpe.  guna, 
pUoM,  tniD«4l  men.  and  a  united  country 
•re  abaolutely  efsenttal.  juit  as  necessary  to 
ct»r  welXarc  In  a  world  gone  mad  and  fliled 
vlUi  «ncniea  la  tbe  political,  cultural,  and 
•cooomlc  unity  ot  the  hemtophere  In  which 
we  live. 

The  tidea  of  two  great  civiliaatlons  meet 
At  our  aouthern  border.  I  represent  the  great 
State  oi  New  Mexico,  which  borders  on  the 
flrat  of  the  Latin-American  republics.  A 
part  of  the  Iberlc  dvUlzaUon  which  eztenda 
ftom  there  to  the  aouthern  most  pert  of 
South  America  splashes  over  the  border  Into 
many  of  our  Southwestern  States.  Being  a 
product  of  that  splashing,  as  I  call  It.  I  am 
naturally  Interested  In  reconciling  differences 
that  might  exist  between  the  two  civilizations 
In  order  that  both  can  live  In  peace  and  har- 
mony. Thus  It  is  that  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taUng  part  In  this  Mexican  fiesta 
■nd  of  dtacuestng  for  •  brief  while  a  most 
Interesting  country. 

In  order  to  solve  a  problem.  It  is  necessary 
to  undcrataod  It.  And  In  order  to  under- 
stand It.  we  should  start  at  the  beginning. 
The  crux  of  Inter-Amertcan  cordiality  and 
tmlty  is  Mexico.  Mexico  Is  the  arch  stone 
of  United  States  relations  with  Hispanic 
America,  or,  better  yet.  Iberlc  America. 

We  are  separated  from  Mexico  In  part  by 
the  Rio  Orande,  or  Rio  Bravoa  aa  It  Is  known 
In  that  country,  and  by  a  barbed  wire  lence 
which  stretches  across  the  southern  limits 
otf  Mew  Mexloo.  ArlaozM,  and  Callfomia. 
•o  dose  and  yet  so  far.  Our  nearest  neigh- 
bor to  the  south  Is  Mexico,  and  yet  she  Is 
separated  from  us  by  an  abyss  of  Ignorance, 
Which  unfortuiiately  Is  mostly  on  our  part. 

We  seek  to  promote  pan-Amerlcaniam;  we 
appreciate  that  It  Is  necessary,  yet,  how  can 
we  understand  the  whole  of  the  problem 
when    we   know   so  ttttle   about    the   crux 

ttKlf? 

Students  of  ottr  foreign  rdatlozts  recognise 
that  the  success  or  failure  snd  the  nature  o< 
our  poUey  toward  Latin  America  can  always 
be  gaged  by  our  relations  with  Mexico. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  last  centiny 
"manifest  destiny"  in  otir  country  and  the 
•■tolaasus  of  the  north"  hi  Latin  America 
wen  the  watchwords  in  the  Western  Heml- 
■phere.  During  this  period  Scott  was  *ln 
Mexico  City. 

In  the  period  which  followed  and  imtU 
the  Initiation  of  the  good-neighbor  policy, 
"dollar  diplomacy"  was  tacked  onto  the  ex- 
pression "manifest  destiny,"  and  the  "gringo 
'BepubUc"  was  added  to  the  "ccAoee\H  of  the 
north."  This  Is  the  period  of  the  lush  con- 
eesalons,  of  the  shelling  of  Veracrtiz,  of 
Pershing,  and  Pancho  Villa. 

Jlow  we  have  the  good-neighbor  policy. 
And  in  Latin  America,  a£  any  observer  wiU 
tcU  you,  there  has  been  a  distinct  change  of 
attitude;  I'd  call  it  "watchful  willingness." 
Tbcrs  Is  a  different  atmosphere  now.  Bight 
jaars  of  good-neighbor  policy  is  a  short  time 
In  comparison  with  a  century  of  exploitation 
and  Intervention.  But  as  a  little  light  over- 
comes the  darknees.  so  good  will  even  for  a 
abort  time  overcome  much  hatred  and  dia- 
trust.  And  in  Mexico,  our  gage,  Vice-Presi- 
dent-Beet  Wallscs  goes  to  the  beautiful 
capital  of  Mexico  and  embraces  the  newly 
Inaugurated  President,  Don  Manuel  Avila 
Caroacho. 

Mrs.  CahlU.  In  her  invitation,  requested 
that  I  include  in  my  address  some  rules  and 
advice  on  how  to  be  good  neighbors.  I  am 
cure  that  we  all  kiu>w  the  rules.  Be  Ameri- 
cans and  cxem{rflfy  the  American  character- 
istic of  fair  play.  Perhaps  we  need  to  be 
reminded.  bu<:  what  is  really  necessary  is  to 
put  these  into  actual  practice.  We  have  a 
good  example  here  this  afternoon,  for  ap- 
preciation and  respect  of  the  culture  of  our 
neighbors  is  first  necessary.  Let  us  endeavor 
to  learn  somethiiig  of  the  physical  features, 
r>  the  arts,  and  the  present  condition 


of  the   people   of  Mexico,  then  wt   can  be 

gcod  neighbors. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
one  concert  by  Carlos  Chavez  has  done  more 
to  make  us  good  neighbors  than  several 
years'  attempt  on  our  pai't  to  run  off  with 
Mexico's  n^ineral  wealth.  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  a  simple  examination 
of  our  history  books  and  our  popular  litera- 
ture will  reveal  that  most  of  It  is  written  in 
a  prejudiced  vein.  Our  young  boys  grew 
bleary-eyed  as  they  read  of  the  deeds  of  a 
blue-eyed.  tail,  and  lanky  cowboy  hero  who 
swasbbuckles  over  countless  little  black- 
haired,  swarthy  villians.  These  are  the  er- 
rors which  must  be  overcome  if  we  are  to  be 
good  neighbors. 

Sadly  enough,  it  has  taken  us  a  long  time 
to  realize  that  God  has  placed  us  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  along  with  these  other 
peoples,  with  the  result  that  otir  destinies  are 
necessarily  welded  together.  We  have  to 
overcome  these  prejudices.  As  good  Amer- 
icans, as  advocates  of  democracy,  as  believers 
In  the  dignity  of  the  human  individual,  we 
must,  if  we  are  to  survive,  establish  true 
unity  In  the  Americas. 

This  can  come  only  through  knowledge  and 
tinderstandlng.  It  la  useless  to  talk  of  unity 
unless  we  in  the  United  States  know,  appre- 
ciate, and  respect  our  neighbors. 

More  goodwill  will  result  from  ]ro\ir  efforts 
here  this  afternoon  than  from  all  the  plati- 
tudes our  statesmen  have  uttered  on  this 
subject  for  years. 

In  the  limited  time  I  have  to  discuss  Mex- 
ico. I  hope  that  my  words  will  serve  to  im- 
part some  kiK>wledge  of  this  great  country, 
and  that  you  will  be  stimulated  to  seek  fur- 
ther knowledge,  for  knowledge  will  Inevitably 
bring  respect,  overcome  prejudices,  and  unite 
us  as  we  should  and  must  be  united. 

A  few  short  miles  from  Mexico  City  there 
stands  a  stupendous  pile  of  rock,  fashioned 
by  men  antedating  the  Aztecs,  built  in  perfect 
geometric  proportions.  It  is  the  pyramid  of 
the  svm.  rising  200  feet  above  the  surround- 
ing valley.  From  its  summit  one  looks  out 
over  the  fanoous  Valley  of  Anahuac  of  the 
Aztecs,  on  which  now  stands  the  beautiful 
and  thriving  capital  city  of  Mexico.  Toltec, 
Aztec,  Spanish,  and  Mexican  civilizations 
have  passed  in  review  in  this  valley. 

I  am  describing  the  approximate  central 
part  of  the  coimtry,  which  the  historian. 
Professor  Valle,  said  recently,  in  a  lecture  in 
Washington,  "is  the  country  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  and  that 
section  of  the  United  States  of  America 
where  chile  con  carne  Is  eaten  and  called 
Mexican  but  Is  not." 

I  do  not  have  time  this  afternoon  to  dls- 
cuo  the  beauty  and  the  greatness  of  the 
preconquest  civilization  which  existed  in 
Mexico,  nor  to  recount  the  annals  of  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaiilards.  Time 
does  not  permit  me  to  mention  the  valor 
and  enterprise  of  Mexico's  revolutionary 
heroes  in  their  glorious  fight  against  Spanish 
and  French  domination.  I  can  only  mention 
the  champion  of  the  massns,  Benito  Juarez, 
and  the  long  reign  of  Diaz.  The  revolutions 
of  IfllO  and  1917  I  mention  only  In  passing. 
I  would  like  also  to  tell  you  something 
of  the  natural  riches  of  the  country,  for 
nature  has  endowed  her  with  vast  deposits 
of  gold,  silver,  zinc,  lead,  tin.  manganese, 
copper,  petroleum,  and  of  the  millions  of 
acres  of  fertile  land,  of  the  millions  of  acres 
of  timber  of  all  kinds,  etc.,  but  there  is  no 
time. 

I  would  like  to  dwell  at  length  on  the 
struggle  of  the  masses  for  economic  liberty, 
of  the  demand  of  the  peasants  for  land,  of 
the  struggle  of  the  poor  classes  for  social 
progress,  but  time  again  prohibits  me  from 
doing  80.  I  will  say  this:  Prom  personal  ob- 
servation, the  economic  and  social  efforts  of 
the  adnolnistration  which  bas  just  ended  in 
Mexico  enjoyed  the  overwlielming  support 
of  the  people.    For  the  economic  and  social 


reforms  of  Mexloo  commenced  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  Its  recent  President,  Lazaro 
Cardenas.  To  recount  the  social  progress 
achieved  would  require  far  more  time  than 
we  have  allotted,  so  I  must  limit  myself  to 
Mexico  as  It  is  today. 

On  December  I.  Gen.  Manuel  AvlIa  Camacho 
mounted  the  rostrum  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  In  Mexico  City  amid  tumultuotia 
ovation.  He  had  been  preceded  by  repre- 
sentatives from  every  country  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  Including  a  distinguished  group 
of  American  officials.  Our  own  Vice  Presi- 
dent Wallace  was  there.  Senator  Downey, 
and  your  Congressman,  Hon.  Sol  Bloom, 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, were  present. 

The  scene  was  impressive.  The  CL amber 
of  Deputies  was  called  to  order  and  up  the 
middle  isleway  marched  the  outgoing  Pres- 
ident, Lazaro  Cardenas,  wearing  a  /ibbon 
across  his  chest,  the  Insignia  of  his  office. 
He  mounted  and  took  his  place  on  the 
rostrum.  The  ovation  greeting  him  vsras  tre- 
mendous, a  testimony  of  his  Integrity  and 
popularity.  Immediately  following  him  came 
the  President-elect.  When  he  reached  the 
rostrum,  he  was  embraced  In  typical  Latin 
fashion  by  Cardenas,  and  the  oath  of  office 
was  administered  to  him. 

Then  the  ribbon  Insignia  was  transferred 
from  President  Cardenas  to  the  new  President. 

In  his  inaugural  address  President  Avlla 
Camacho's  theme  was  hemisphere  solidarity. 
He  made  a  special  plea  for  good  will  and  un- 
derstanding among  the  countries  and  peoples 
of  the  two  continents.  He  promised  to  safe- 
guard foreign  Investments,  birt  he  emphasized 
strongly  that  the  exploitation  of  the  Mexican 
people  and  the  resources  of  his  country  would 
not  meet  with  approval. 

I  have  spoken  with  Mexico's  President  even 
before  he  entered  the  race  for  the  Presidency. 
I  think  that  anyone  who  knows  the  character 
of  this  man  will  believe  In  his  sincerity,  and 
recognize,  as  I  do,  that  he  means  what  he  stys. 
That  is  why  I  have  such  great  hopes  for  the 
improvement  of  our  relations  with  Mexico. 

Knowing  the  character  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico,  and  knowing  his  brother, 
Gen.  Maxlmlno  Avila  Camacho,  and  the  men 
who  surround  htm,  I  have  great  hopes  for 
Mexico  not  only  for  the  pro6j)erlty  of  the 
country  but  also  for  a  better  understanding 
between  that  country  and  our  own.  In  his 
campaign  addresses  and  in  public  and  private 
statements  President  Avila  Camacho  has  ex- 
povmded  time  and  time  again  the  principle 
that  foreign  Investment  will  be  protected. 
This  is  the  opportunity  for  which  American 
capital  has  waited.  Only  the  surface  of 
Mexico's  wealth  has  been  scratched.  There 
are  opportunities  there  for  good,  sound  in- 
vestments; Investments  which  will  Inure  not 
only  to  the  benefit  of  the  Investors  but  also 
to  the  benefit  of  Mexico.  It  Is  well  to  heed 
the  other  principle  which  President  Avlla 
Camacho  enunciates,  that  the  exploitation  of 
the  people  and  of  the  resources  of  his  country 
will  not  be  tolerated.  Just  as  I  am  convinced 
that  he  means  what  he  says  about  protecting 
foreign  Investments  so  am  I  convinced  that 
he  Intends  to  protect  the  people  and  resources 
of  his  country  from  exploitation.  Dreams  of 
300-percent  returns,  like  those  derived  from 
concessions  in  the  old  days,  are  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Honest  profit  and  development  of  the 
country  are  in  llrie  and  no  more. 

First  on  the  list  with  the  inauguration  of 
the  new  President  Is  the  necessity  of  bolster- 
ing Mexican  defenses.  And  while  we  are  on 
the  subject  of  air  and  sea  bases  in  Latin 
America,  let  me  say  •  •  •  there  is  harm 
in  careless  statements,  such  as  those  uttered 
at  recent  committee  hearings  in  Washington, 
about  "taking  Latin-American  bases."  Presi- 
dent Avlla  Camacho.  throughout  his  cam- 
paign and  In  reoent  statements,  has  stressed 
the  absolute  necessity  of  cooperation  In 
hemisphere  defen.ses.  These  people  cannot 
be  driven.    Thej  recognize  even  better  than 
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we  that  our  fate  is  tied  together.  The  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico  has  promised  the  necessary 
cooperation.  We  can  secure  bases  for  the 
asking.  To  take  them  or  talk  of  taking  them 
is  to  invite  disaster.  Mexico  and  Latin 
America  will  Join  In  the  common  defense  of 
our  hemisphere.  But  when  careless  public 
officials  in  this  country  speak  of  "taking  bases 
in  Latin  America,"  or  making  Cuba  the 
forty-ninth  State,  they  undo  much  of  the 
work  which  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
good-neighbor  policy  and  by  the  sincerity  and 
good  will  of  those  sponsoring  it. 

The  Honorable  Josephus  Daniels,  loved  not 
only  at  home  but  in  the  country  in  which  he 
serves  the  United  States  as  Ambassador,  said 
that  if  he  could  give  a  command  he  woiild 
say  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
"Eyes  south,"  and  to  the  people  of  Mexico 
and  Latin  America.  "Eyes  north."  No  one 
can  give  this  command,  but  those  who  un- 
derstand the  necessity  of  looking  south  will 
continue  our  efforts  until  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will,  without  being  com- 
manded, accept  the  wisdom  of  this  great 
statesman's  words.  Our  destiny  is  there,  so 
let  us  face  it. 


Consent  Decree  in  United  States  Against 
Broadcast  Music,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  February  6. 1941 


CONSENT  DECREE  AND  STATEMENT 
ISSUED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION   OF    BROADCASTERS 


Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  In  view  of 
the  rather  wide  interest  being  evinced 
by  the  public  at  the  present  time  in  the 
relationship  between  the  organization 
known  as  A.  S.  C.  A.  P.  and  the  organi- 
zation known  as  B.  M.  I.,  I  think  it 
would  serve  the  public  interest  to  have 
incorporated  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  consent  decree  re- 
cently issued  by  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Wisconsin  in  the  case  of  United  States 
of  America  against  Broadcast  Music, 
Inc. 

In  that  connection  I  ask  also  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
for  the  information  of  the  public,  a 
statement  regarding  the  matter  issued 
by  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters, through  Neville  Miller,  its  presi- 
dent, and  also  a  release  bearing  on  the 
matter  from  the  Department  of  Justice. 
These  matters  affect  and  would  come 
before  my  committee,  the  Committee  on 
Patents,  in  thej  event  of  legislation  in- 
volving them. 

There  being  do  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  wer4  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IN  THE  DISTEICT  C(|)URT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FOB  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  WISCONSIN, 
JANUART     TERM.     1941 

Th.s  cause  caxr^le  on  to  be  heard  on  this 
27th  day  of  Januiry  1941,  the  plaintiff  being 
represented   by   Ihurman   Arnold,  Assistant 


Attorney  General;  J.  B.  Hustlng.  United 
States  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Wisconsin;  Victor  O.  Waters,  special  assistant 
to  the  Attorney  General;  and  Warren  Cun- 
ningham, Jr.,  special  attorney;  and  the  de- 
fendant being  represented  by  its  counsel, 
and  having  appeared  and  filed  its  answer  to 
the  complaint  herem. 

It  appears  to  the  court  that  defendant. 
Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  has  consented  in 
writing  to  the  making  and  entering  of  this 
decree,  without  any  findings  of  fact,  upon 
condition  that  neither  such  consent  nor  this 
decree  shall  be  construed  as  an  admission 
or  adjudication  that  said  defendant  has  vio- 
lated any  law. 

It  further  appears  to  the  court  that  this 
decree  will  provide  suitable  relief  concerning 
the  matters  alleged  in  the  complaint  filed 
herein  and  that  by  reason  of  the  aforesaid 
consent  of  defendant.  Broadcast  Music,  Inc., 
and  Its  acceptance  by  plaintiff.  It  Is  uimeces- 
sary  to  proceed  with  the  trial  of  the  action, 
or  to  take  testimony  therein,  or  that  any 
adjudication  be  made  of  the  facts. 

Now,  therefore,  upon  motion  of  plaintiff, 
and  in  accordance  with  said  consent,  it  is 
hereby 

Ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed: 

1.  The  court  has  jurisdiction  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  set  forth  in  the  complaint  and 
of  the  parties  hereto  with  full  power  and 
authority  to  enter  this  decree  and  the  com- 
plaint states  a  cause  of  action  against  de- 
fendant. Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  under  the 
act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1890,  entitled  "An 
act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies"  and 
the  acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supple- 
mental thereto. 

2.  Defendant.  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  Its 
officers,  directors,  agents,  servants,  employ- 
ees, and  all  persons  acting  or  claiming  to  act 
on  Its  behalf  are  hereby  perpetually  enjoined 
and  restrained  from  entering  into  or  carry- 
ing out,  directly  or  Indirectly,  any  combina- 
tion or  conspiracy  to  restrain  interstate 
trade  and  commerce,  as  alleged  in  the  com- 
plaint, by  doing,  performing,  agreeing  upon, 
entering  upon,  or  carrying  out  any  of  the 
acts  or  things  hereinafter  In  this  paragraph 
2  prohibited: 

(1)  Defendant,  Broadcast  Music,  Inc..  shall 
not,  with  respect  to  any  musical  composition, 
acquire  or  assert  any  exclusive  performing 
right  as  agent,  trustee,  or  otherwise  acting 
on  behalf  of  any  copsrright  owner  or  other 
owner  of  the  performing  right,  or  pursuant 
to  any  understanding  or  agreement  with  such 
owner  to  pay  for  such  right  a  share  of,  or  an 
amount  measured  by,  the  receipts  or  reve- 
nues of  said  defendant.  Nothing  contained 
in  this  subparagraph  (1)  shall  be  construed 
as  preventing  defendant.  Broadcast  Music, 
Inc.,  from  acquiring  or  asserting  exclusive 
performance  rights  (a)  In  any  musical  com- 
position of  which  said  defendant  shall  also 
own  or  acquire  the  copyright;  (b)  iq  any 
musical  composition  concurrently  with  the 
exclusive  right  to  publish  such  composition 
in  the  United  States  of  America;  (c)  in  any 
musical  composition  as  a  purchaser,  assignee, 
or  licensee  (but  not  as  agent,  trustee,  or 
otherwise  on  behalf  of  another)  In  consider- 
ation of  the  payment  or  agreement  to  pay,  as 
the  sole  compensation  for  such  performing 
rights,  a  fixed  sum  stated  In  the  contract  of 
purchase,  assignment,  or  license;  or  (d)  in 
any  musical  composition,  as  a  purchaser,  as- 
signee, or  licensee  (but  not  as  agent,  trustee, 
or  otherwise  on  behalf  of  another)  in  con- 
sideration of  the  payment  or  agreement  to 
pay,  as  the  sole  compensation  for  such  per- 
forming rights,  an  amount  determinable  by 
reference  to  the  number  of  licensed  per- 
formances of  such  composition  at  a  fixed 
per-performance  price  and  basis  stipulated  In 
such  contract. 

(2)  Defendant,  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  shall 
not  enter  into,  recognize  as  valid,  or  perform 
any  performing  license  agreement  which  shall 


result  In  discriminating  in  price  or  terms  be- 
tween licensees  similarly  situated;  provided, 
however,  that  differentials  ba'ted  upon  appli- 
cable business  factors  which  Justify  different 
prices  or  terms  shall  not  be  considered  dis- 
crimination within  the  meaning  of  this  sub- 
paragraph; and  provided  further  that  nothing 
contained  in  this  subparagraph  shall  pre- 
vent price  changes  from  time  to  time  by 
reason  of  changing  conditions  affecting  the 
market  for  or  marketability  of  performing 
rights. 

(3)  Defendant,  Broadcast  Music.  Inc..  shall 
not  require,  as  a  condition  to  any  offer  to 
license  the  public  performance  for  profit  of  a 
musical  composition  or  compositions  for 
radio  broadcasting,  a  license  fee  of  which  any 
part  shall  be  (a)  based  upon  a  percentage  of 
the  Income  received  by  the  broadcaster  from 
programs  in  which  no  musical  composition 
or  compositions  licensed  by  said  defendant 
for  performance  shall  be  performed,  or  (b) 
an  amount  which  does  not  vary  in  propor- 
tion either  to  actual  performances  during  the 
term  of  the  license  of  the  musical  composi- 
tions licensed  by  said  defendant  for  perform- 
ance, or  to  the  number  of  programs  on  which 
such  compositions  or  any  of  them  shall  be 
performed;  provided,  however,  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  prevent  said  defendant 
from  licensing  a  radio  broadcaster,  on  either 
or  both  of  the  foregoing  bases,  if  desired  by 
such  broadcaster,  or  upon  any  other  basia 
desired  by  such  broadcaster. 

With  respect  to  any  existing  or  futtire  per- 
forming license  agreement  with  a  radio  broad- 
caster, defendant,  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  shall 
not,  if  required  by  such  broadcaster,  refuse  to 
offer  either  or  both  of  the  following  bases  of 
compensation  which  may  be  specified  by  the 
broadcaster : 

(I)  in  respect  of  sustaining  programs,  a 
per  program  license  fee,  expressed  in  terms 
of  dollars,  requiring  the  payment  of  a  stipu- 
lated amount  for  each  program  in  which 
musical  compositions  licensed  by  said  de- 
fendant shall  be  performed; 

(II)  in  respect  of  commercial  programs,  a 
per  program  license  fee,  either  expressed  In 
terms  of  dollars,  requiring  the  payment  of  a 
stipulated  amount  for  each  program  in 
which  musical  compositions  licensed  by  said 
defendant  for  performance  shall  be  per- 
formed, or,  at  the  option  of  defendant,  the 
pajrment  of  a  percentage  of  the  revenue 
derived  by  the  licensee  for  the  use  of  its 
broadcasting  facilities  in  connection  with 
such  program. 

In  the  event  that  defendant  shall  offer  to 
license  the  public  performance  for  profit  of 
a  musical  composition  or  compositions  for 
radio  broadcasting  upon  one  or  more  of  the 
foregoing  p>er  program  bases,  and  shall  also 
offer  to  license  such  performance  on  a  basis 
of  compensation  which  shall  not  vary  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  programs 
on  which  musical  compositions  licensed  by 
defendant  shall  be  performed,  defendant 
shall  establish,  in  good  faith,  a  relationship 
between  such  per  program  basis  and  such 
other  basis,  justifiable  by  applicable  business 
factors,  so  that  there  will  be  no  frustration 
of  the  purpose  of  this  subparagraph  to  afford 
radio  broadcasters  alternative  bases  of  license 
compensation. 

(4)  Defendant,  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  shall 
not  license  the  public  performance  for  profit 
of  any  musical  composition  or  compositions 
except  on  a  basis  whereby.  Insofar  as  network 
radio  broadcasting  is  concerned,  the  Issuance 
of  a  single  license,  authorizing  and  fixing  a 
single  license  fee  for  such  performance  by 
network  radio  broadcasting,  shall  permit  the 
simultaneous  broadcasting  of  such  perform- 
ance by  all  stations  on  the  network  which 
shall  broadcast  such  performance,  without 
requiring  separate  licenses  for  such  several 
stations  for  such  performance. 

(5)  With  respect  to  any  musical  composi- 
tion in  defendant's  catalog  of  mus'cal  com- 
positions licensed  for  radio  broadcasting  and 
which  Is  or  shall  be  lawfully  recorded  on  an 
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•iMtrtcsl  tmaKrlption  or  otber  recoordatlon 
iBtezKled  for  broadcasting  purposes,  said  de- 
fendant shall  not  refuse  to  license  the  public 
perfonnanoe  for  profit  by  designated  radio 
broadcasting  stations  of  such  composition  bj 
a  single  license  to  any  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, or  distributor  of  such  transcription  or 
recordation  or  to  any  advertiser  or  advertis- 
ing agency  on  whose  behalf  such  transcrip- 
tion or  recordation  shall  have  been  made 
who  may  request  such  license,  which  single 
license  shall  authorize  the  broadcasting  of 
the  recorded  composition  by  means  cf  such 
transcription  or  recordation  by  all  radio  sta- 
tions enumerated  by  the  licensee,  on  terms 
and  conditions  fixed  by  said  defendant,  with- 
out requiring  separate  licenses  for  such 
enumerated  stations. 

(6)  Defendant.  Broadcast  Music.  Inc..  shall 
not,  in  connection  with  any  offer  to  license 
by  It  the  public  performance  for  profit  of 
musical  compositions,  refuse  to  offer  a  li- 
cense, at  a  price  or  prices  to  be  fixed  by  said 
defendant,  for  the  performance  of  such  Indi- 
vidual musical  compositions  or  catalogs  of 
musical  compositions  the  use  of  which  shall 
be  requested  by  the  prospective  licensee. 

(7)  Defendant.  Broadcast  Music.  Inc.,  shall 
not  assert  or  exercise  any  right  or  power  to 
restrict  from  public  performance  for  profit 
by  any  licensee  of  said  defendsnt  any  copy- 
righted musical  composition  In  its  licensed 
catalog  In  order  to  exact  add  tlonal  con- 
sideration for  the  performance  thereof,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  fixing  or 
reg\ilctlng  of  fees  for  the  recording  or  tran- 
scribing of  such  composition:  Pr<yvided,  how- 
ever. That  nothing  in  this  subparagraph  shall 
prevent  said  defendant  from  restricting  per- 
formances of  a  musical  composition  in  order 
reasonably  to  protect  the  value  of  the  public 
performance  for  profit  rights  therein  or  to 
protect  the  dramatic  performing  rights 
therein  or  as  may  be  reascnably  necessary  In 
connection  with  any  claim  or  litigation  in- 
volving the  performing  rights  In  any  such 
composition. 

3.  The  terms  of  this  decree  shall  be  bind- 
ing upon,  and  shall  extend  to  each  and  every 
one  of  the  successors  in  interest  of  defend- 
ant. Broadcast  Music.  Inc.,  and  to  any  and  all 
corporations,  partnerships,  associations,  and 
Individuals  who  or  which  may  acquire  the 
ownership  or  control,  directly  or  Indirectly,  or 
all  or  substantially  all  of  the  property,  busi- 
ness, and  assets  of  defendant.  Broadcast 
lifuslc.  Inc..  whether  by  pxirchase.  merger,  con- 
solidation, reorganisation,  or  otherwise. 
None  of  the  restraints  or  requirements  herein 
Imposed  upon  the  defendant  shall  apply  to 
the  acquisition  of  or  licensing  of  the  right  to 
perform  musical  compositions  publicly  for 
profit  outside  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Its  territories,  and  possessions. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  compliance 
with  paragraph  n  of  this  decree,  and  for  no 
other  ptupose,  duly  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Jiistlce  shall,  on 
the  written  request  of  the  Attorney  General 
or  an   Assistant  Attorney   General   and   on 
reasonable   notice   to   defendant.   Broadcast 
ICuslc.  Inc..  made   to   the   principal  office  of 
said  defendant,  be  permitted  (a)  reasonable 
•ocess,  during  the  office  hours  of  said  de- 
fendant, to  all  books,  ledgers,  accounts,  cor- 
respondence, memoranda,  and  other  records 
and  documents  In  the  possesslor   or  under 
the  control  of   said  defendant,  relating   to 
any  of  the  matters  contained  in  this  decree, 
(b)  subject  to  the  reasonable  convenience  of 
said  defendant  and  without  restraint  or  in- 
terference from  it,  and  subject  to  any  legally 
recognised  privilege,  to  Interview  officers  or 
employees  of  said  defendant,  who  may  have 
counsel  present,  regarding  any  such  matters; 
and  said  defendant,  on  sxich  request,  shall 
submit  such  reports  in  respect  of  any  such 
DUitters  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  reason- 
ably necessary  for  the  proper  enforcement  of 
this  decree:  provided,  however,  that  infor- 


mation obtained  by  the  means  permitted  in 
this  paragraph  shall  not  be  divulged  by  any 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  any  person  other  than  a  duly  authorized 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
except  in  the  course  of  legal  proceedings  in 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party  or  as 
otherwise  required  by  law. 

V.  The  provisions  of  subparagraph  (4)  of 
paragraph  n  of  this  decree  shall  not  become 
effective  until  9  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  other  provisions  of  said  para- 
graph. 

None  of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  n  of 
this  decree  shall  become  effective  until  90 
days  after  plaintiff  shall  have  delivered  to 
defendant.  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  a  certified 
copy  of  a  consent  decree  or  other  final  decree 
of  a  coxirt  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  not 
subject  to  further  review,  by  which  restraints 
and  requirements  in  terms  substantially 
Identical  with  those  Imposed  herein  shall  be 
Imposed  upon  American  Society  of  Com- 
posers, Authors,  and  Publishers;  provided 
however,  that  If  said  defendant  shall  be  of 
the  opinion  that  the  restraints  and  require- 
ments so  Imposed  against  American  Society 
of  Composers,  Authors,  and  Publishers  are 
not  substantially  Identical  with  those  im- 
posed herein,  and  shall  apply  to  the  court 
within  20  days  after  receipt  of  a  certified 
copy  of  said  decree,  for  a  determination  of 
that  question,  no  provision  of  said  para- 
graph n  shall  become  effective  until  the 
court  shall  have  determined  that  such  re- 
straints and  requirements  are  substantially 
Identical  with  those  Imposed   herein. 

VI.  Jurisdiction  of  this  cause  is  retained 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  any  of  the  par- 
ties to  this  decree  to  make  application  to  the 
court  at  any  tlmfr  after  the  delivery  to  the 
defendant  of  a  certified  copy  of  a  decree 
against  American  Society  of  Composers,  Au- 
thors, and  Publishers  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  V  hereof  for  such 
further  orders  and  directions  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  In  relation  to  the  con- 
struction of  or  carrying  out  of  this  decree, 
for  the  modification  hereof  upon  any  ground, 
for  the  enforcement  of  compliance  herewith 
and  the  punishment  of  violations  hereof. 
Jurisdiction  of  this  cause  is  retained  for  the 
purpose  of  granting  or  denying  such  applica- 
tions as  Justice  may  require  and  the  right  of 
the  defendant  to  make  such  application  and 
to  obtain  such  relief  is  expressly  granted. 

United  States  District  Judge. 
We  hereby  consent  to  the  entry  of  the  fore- 
going decree. 


For  the  complainant: 
B.  J.  HrrsTiNG. 

United  States  Attorney, 
Eastern  District  of  Wisconsin. 
Thttsman   Abmold, 

Assistant  Attorney  General. 
ViCToa  O.  Waters. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  Geyieral. 
Wahren    Cunnimgram,   Jr., 

Special  Attorney. 
For  the  defendant:  Broadcast  Music,  Inc. 

GODPEXT   GOLDMARK. 

Counsel. 

STATKMXNT  FROM  NATIONAL  A880CUTI0N  OP 
BEOAOCASTXRS 

Neville  Miller,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  who  also  heads 
Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  made  the  following 
statement  in  Washington  today: 

"The  provisions  of  the  voluntary  civil  de- 
cree signed  by  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  today 
embody  both  the  spirit  and  Intent  behind 
the  original  organisation  of  B.  M.  I.  B.  M.  I. 
was  formed  after  the  broadcasters  of  America 
had  vainly  struggled  for  10  years  to  hiduce 
the  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors 
and  Publishers  to  discontinue  its  monopolistic 
practices.    These  practices  compelled  broad- 


casters to  buy  popular  music  as  a  whole,  re- 
gardless of  how  little  of  It  the  individual 
broadcaster  might  want  to  vise,  and  to  pay 
whatever  percentage  A.  8.  C.  A.  P.  might  de- 
mand on  the  receipts  of  all  programs,  whether 
those  programs  used  A.  S.  C.  A.  P.  music,  other 
music,  or  no  music  at  all. 

"B.  M.  I.,  both  In  Its  original  resolutions 
and  In  all  Its  contracts,  committed  Itself  to 
offering  music  to  broadcasters  on  a  per-piece 
or  per-program  basis,  and  also  to  clearing 
music  at  the  source,  when  determination  of 
the  A.  S.  C.  A.  P.  monopoly  made  this  course 
feasible.  Having  so  announced  its  intention 
ever  since  its  Inception,  B.  M.  I.  has  now  for- 
mally agreed  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  carry  out  these  commitments  when  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  able  to  compel 
A.  S.  C.  A.  P.  to  adopt  similar  policies. 

"B.  M.  I.  is  owned  by  the  broadcasting  sta- 
tions of  America.  Over  80  percent  of  its 
stock  is  owned  by  approximately  670  broad- 
casting stations  and  approximately  20  percent 
of  its  stock  is  owned  by  the  leading  networks. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  decree,  broadcasters 
who  do  not  wish  to  pay  for  music  on  a  per- 
piece  or  per-prcgram  basis  are  not  forced  to 
do  so,  but  may  obtain  another  basis  of  pay- 
ment if  they  so  desire.  The  decree  specifi- 
cally provides  that  it  does  not  constitute  an 
admission  or  finding  of  any  violation  of  law 
on  the  part  of  B.  M.  I." 

DEPABTMENT    OF    JUSTICI 

The  Department  of  Jxistice  announced  to- 
day that  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  had  signed  a 
civil  decree  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Wisconsin  in 
which  it  agreed  not  to  engage  in  activities 
which  the  Department  alleges  would  consti- 
tute violations  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

In  order  to  avoid  placing  Broadcast  Mtislc, 
Inc.,  at  a  competitive  disadvantage,  the 
decree  will  take  effect  only  when  similar 
restraints  have  been  imposed  upon  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Composers,  Authors,  and 
Publishers,  either  by  way  of  decree  or  litiga- 
tion. 

In  the  light  of  this  voluntary  action,  the 
Department  will  withdraw  its  previously  an- 
nounced prosecution  against  Broadcast  Mu- 
sic, Inc.,  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  and 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  Department's  an- 
nounced Intention  to  proceed  promptly  with 
criminal  proceedings  against  the  American 
Society  of  Composers,  Authors,  and  Pub- 
lishers. Negotiations  looking  toward  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Department's  antitrust  suit 
against  A.  8.  C.  A.  P.  ended  abruptly  in  late 
December. 

Under  the  decree  signed  today,  Broadcast 
Music.  Inc..  agrees,  when  the  decree  becomes 
effective,  not  to  engage  in  the  following  prac- 
tices, which  the  Department  deems  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws: 

1.  B.  M.  I.  agrees  not  to  exercise  exclusive 
control,  as  agent  for  any  other  person,  over 
the  performing  right  of  music  of  which  It 
does  not  own  the  copyright. 

2.  B.  M.  I.  agrees  never  to  discriminate, 
either  in  price  or  terms,  among  the  users  of 
copyrighted  music.  All  B.  M.  I.  compositions 
will  be  offered  for  performance  to  all  users  of 
the  same  class  on  equal  terms  and  conditions. 

3.  B.  M.  I.  agrees  to  license  music  on  a 
pay-when -you -play  basis.  That  Is,  broad- 
casters will  be  enabled  to  buy  B.  M.  I.  music 
either  on  a  per  piece  or  per  program  basis, 
if  they  desire,  and  In  no  case  will  a  broad- 
caster be  required  to  pay  a  fee  which  Is 
based  on  programs  which  carry  no  B.  M.  I. 
music. 

4.  B.  M.  I.  will  never  require  a  license  from 
more  than  one  station  in  connection  with 
any  network  broadcast.  Licenses  will  be  Is- 
sued to  networks  or  originating  stations. 

5.  Manufacturers  of  electrical  transcrip- 
tions, or  sponsors,  or  advertisers,  on  whose 
behalf    such    electrical    transcriptions    art 
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made,  will.  If  they  so  desire,  be  able  to  ob- 
tain licenses  for  the  use  of  such  transcrip- 
tions for  broadcast  purposes. 

6.  B.  M.  I.  agrees  never  to  engage  in  an 
all-or-none  policy  in  licensing  its  music. 
That  is,  motion-picture  exhibitors,  restau- 
rants, hotels,  riidio  stations,  and  all  com- 
mercial users  of  B.  M.  I.  music  will  be  able 
to  obtain  the  right  to  perform  any  B.  M.  I. 
compositions  desired  without  being  com- 
pelled to  accept  and  take  the  entire  B.  M.  I. 
catalog. 

7.  B.  M.  I.  agrees  that  It  will  not  attempt 
to  restrict  the  performance  rights  of  its  mu- 
sic for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  price  of 
recording  its  music  on  electrical  transcrip- 
tions made  for  broadcast  use. 

The  case  was  in  charge  of  Victor  O.  Wat- 
ers, special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  Warren  P.  Curmlngham,  special 
attorney. 


German  Inrasion  of  American  Bntiness 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  February  6, 1941 


ADDRESS  BT  HON.  NORMAN  M.  LITTELL 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 25  Hon.  Norman  M.  Littell,  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  delivered  a  speech 
in  IndianapoliK,  Ind.,  to  the  bar  associa- 
tion of  that  State  on  the  extent  to  which 
German  industry,  by  patents  and  other- 
wise, controls  the  vital  things  which  are 
necessary  to  this  Government  for  na- 
tional defense.  On  last  Monday  I  en- 
deavored to  have  the  speech  inserted  In 
the  Record,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  too 
long.  I  now  ask  there  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  the  part  of  the  speech  beginning 
at  page  3  and  ending  at  page  20,  which 
contains  all  the  essential  facts  with  re- 
gard to  the  matter  under  discussion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  address  referred  to  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

1.   MAGNZSIITM 

Do  you  know  what  magnesium  is?  The 
Germans  have  known  for  a  long  time  and 
lead  the  world  in  its  production  and  use. 
This  vital  metal,  lighter  than  aluminum,  par- 
tially accounts  for  the  success  of  the  Stuka 
dive  bomber  and  the  greater  carrying  capacity 
of  German  bombing  planes.  Three  parts  of 
aluminum  are  equivalent  to  two  parts  of 
magnesium  in  weight.  It  is  said  that  the 
landing  gear  of  a  bomber  made  of  magnesium 
Is  about  100  pounds  lighter  than  one  made 
of  aluminum  and  some  airplanes  have  more 
than  60  pounds  of  magnesium  alloys  in  crank- 
cases,  in  supercharger  diffusers.  blowers,  in- 
take manifolds,  oil  pumps,  and  valve  covers. 
Numerous  other  parts  In  airplane  construc- 
tion are  also  made  of  magnesium. 

The  highly  destructive  German-made 
bombs  used  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War  In  the 
bombing  of  Barcelona  were  enclosed  in  a 
magnesium  alloy  shell.'  The  magnesium 
bombs  were  lighter,  thereby  Increasing  the 
carrying  capacity  of  each  plane. 


1  Bureau  of  Mines  Mineral  Year  Book,  1939. 


Seventy  percent  of  all  magnesium  castings 
produced  In  1937  were  used  in  aircraft,  and 
in  1938  the  consumption  of  magnesium  alloy 
castings  and  other  structural  products  of 
the  aircraft  Industry  probably  established  a 
new  peak.»  Germany  led  the  world  In  1938 
with  12.000  tons  out  of  the  total  world  pro- 
duction of  22.000,  the  United  States  produc- 
ing only  2,400  tons.  Germany's  already  ade- 
quate raw  material  sources  for  magnesium 
were  greatly  Incieased  by  acquisition  of  the 
magnasite  reserves  in  Veitsch  Valley.  Steir- 
mark,  Austria. 

Now,  the  holders  of  the  principal  patents 
on  the  production  of  magnesiu.m.  as  well  as 
on  alumlnimi.  were  In  Germany,  as  might  be 
expected,  in  the  I.  G.  Parbenindustrie  of  Bit- 
terfleld.  Germany. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  has  pro- 
duced 100  percent  of  the  virgin  aluminum 
in  the  United  States  for  the  last  47  years,  as 
disclosed  by  trial  of  the  antitrust  suit  pend- 
ing against  this  company,'  and  it  has  not 
been  to  the  interests  of  that  company  to 
encourage  production  of  magnesium  in  this 
country.  Potential  competing  enterprises 
have  been  obstructed  or  bought  out  and  rhe 
company  has  engaged  in  a  series  of  cartel 
agreements  which  have  divided  world  mar- 
kets and  fixed  prices  since  1886. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising,  then,  to  find  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  in  a  cartel  agree- 
ment with  the  I.  G.  Parbenindustrie  of 
Bltterfleld,  Germany,  providing  for  the  Joint 
control  of  a  domestic  company  to  hold  pat- 
ents relating  to  magnesium.  This  company 
is  known  as  the  Magnesium  Development 
Co.  and  is  Jointly  owned,  50-50.  by  the  Ger- 
man company  and  the  American  Aluminum 
Co. 

By  virtue  of  this  ownership  a  German 
company  has  controlled  productive  capacity 
in  this  country.  The  Magnesium  Develop- 
ment Co.  has  licensed  only  one  company — 
the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  This  company  is  the 
only  producer  of  magneslimi  in  the  United 
States.  Its  productive  capacity  in  mag- 
nesium does  not  exceed  6,000  ♦  tons  per  year 
(1940),  while  German  production  has  been 
estimated  at  50,000  to  75,000  tons  per  year. 
And  so  it  is  that  with  a  productive  capacity 
in  the  aluminum  Industry  inadequate  to 
meet  the  numerous  demands  of  the  expand- 
ing airplane  Industry,  as  has  recently  been 
made  clear  by  Senator  O'Mahonet,'  we  are 
also  simultaneoiisly  confronted  with  a  lim- 
ited capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  mag- 
nesium— the  only  competing  metal.  This  is 
all  the  more  appalling  when  it  is  realized 
that  the  sources  for  magnesium — brine  de- 
posits and  magnesite — are  plentiful  In  this 
country. 

2.    MHJTART     OPTICAL    INSTRTJMENT8 

Every  Boy  Scout  knows  that  the  best  field 
glasses  are  made  in  Germany.  It  has  long 
been  true  that  the  best  military  optical 
instruments  were  made  by  Carl  Zeiss,  Inc., 
of  Jena,  Germany,  manufacturer  of  bomb 
sights,  range  finders,  altimeters,  bore  sights, 
torpedo  directors,  gun  sights,  telescopes,  and 
periscopes.  An  American  company  of  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical 
Co.,  manufactured  about  50  percent  of  all 
military  optical  Instruments  in  the  United 
States  and  almost  all  of  the  instrxmients  for 
heavy  uses,  such  as  range  finders  for  heavy 


*  Bureau  of  Mines  Reports  for  1939. 

»  United  States  v.  Aluminum  Company  of 
America  et  al.,  filed  on  April  23.  1937.  In  the 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York.  The  case  has  been  tried  and  is 
awaiting  decision. 

*  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  1940  is 
not  yet  completed  (January  1941),  but  In- 
formal estimates  indicate  production  may 
have  been  6,000  tons. 

"See  Sanator  CMahonet's  statement  on 
lack  of  aluminum  capacity,  the  Baltimore 
Sim,  January  13,  1941. 


artillery  and  naval  guns,  airplane  machine- 
gun  sighting  devices,  fire-control  equipment 
for  antiaircraft  guns,  and  periscopes. 

The  two  companies,  Bausch  &  Lomb  and 
Zeiss,  once  competed  with  each  other  but 
on  April  28,  1921,  they  entered  Into  an  agree- 
ment* to  divide  the  world  market  for  sale 
of  these  Instruments  Into  geographical  areas, 
the  United  States  to  be  exclusive  territory 
for  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Co.,  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  for  Zeiss.  They  agreed  not  to 
sell  in  each  other's  territory  and,  through 
patent  control,  to  forbid  any  other  manu- 
facturer to  sell  in  violation  of  the  territorial 
agreement.  Considering  that  Zeiss,  and  Its 
subsidiary  company  In  Holland,  manufacture 
the  greater  part  of  all  military  optical  In- 
struments sold  in  Evirope,  this  has  resulted 
in  world  control   of  this  bvisiness. 

By  one  paragraph  of  the  contract  both 
companies  agreed  to  conceal  the  existence  of 
the  contract  from  third  persons,  and  Insofar 
as  practicable  not  to  disclose  the  contract 
even  to  their  employees.  The  Bausch  tt 
Lomb  Co.  agreed  to  create  a  new  depart- 
ment solely  responsible  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors charged  with  the  development  of 
military  instruments  and  with  maintenance 
of  close  cooperation  with  the  Zeiss  Co.  in 
Jena.  It  was  even  provided  the  two  com- 
panies had  to  agree  as  to  who  would  be 
placed  in  charge  of  this  military  department. 
In  other  words,  the  head  of  this  aU-lmpor- 
tant  military  Instnunent  division  of  an 
American  company  had  to  be  acceptable  to 
the  German  company,  and  actually  a  Ger- 
man from  the  Zeiss  Co.  was  placed  In 
charge. 

Note  that  by  contract  obligations  to  pay 
royalties  on  every  Instrument  sold,  the  Ger- 
man company  had  complete  information  a* 
to  the  manufacture  of  aU  military  optical 
Instruments  of  major  Importance  in  the 
United  States.  The  number  of  perlscopea 
would  Indicate  the  number  of  submarine* 
under  construction  and  the  niunber  of  range 
finders  of  a  given  size  would  Indicate  the 
number  of  guns  of  a  certain  caliber.  The 
American  company,  of  course,  turned  down 
many  opportunitiee  to  sell  outside  of  the 
United  States  because  the  Zeiss  Co.  refused 
to  give  its  consent. 

Back  in  1935  the  French  and  British  tried 
to  place  an  order  for  range  finders,  periscopes, 
gtin  sights,  and  fire-control  Instruments  with 
the  Bausch  Co.  totaling  over  $1,500,000. 
The  Bausch  Co.  refvised  to  fill  this  order 
and  in  a  public  statement  by  a  high-ranking 
official  of  the  company  assigned  a  patriotic 
motive  for  refusing  the  orders.  As  stated  in 
the  Literary  Digest'  of  December  12,  1936: 

"Business  from  these  two  Government* 
would  have  exceeded  $1,500,000.  Variotia 
smaller  nations  have  also  sought  to  make 
contracts  and  have  been  refused.  Self-suffi- 
cient Germany,  however,  has  shown  no  needs. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  •  •  •  "They  are  not  prepared  for  war 
over  there,  •  •  •  and  If  we  refvise  to  help 
them  prepare.  It  puts  It  off  that  much.' " 

It  was  not  until  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  investigated  this 
matter  that  the  relations  between  Bausch 
and  Zeiss  were  discovered  to  resemble  a  mili- 
tary treaty  between  two  sovereign  powers. 
Critically  Important  military  devices  have 
been  denied  to  these  democratic  countries 
while  their  adversary,  Germany,  was  not  only 
arming,  but  using  our  country  to  prevent  the 
democracies  from  arming.  AU  of  this  was 
terminated  by  the  cotxsent  decree  under  the 
antitrust  laws  In  July  1940. 


*  Facts  taken  from  the  record  in  United 
States  of  America  v.  Bausch  &  Lomb  Co. 
et  al.,  as  set  forth  in  the  Indictment,  com- 
plaint, and  consent  decree  In  the  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
Jtily  1940. 

« Literary  Digest,  December  13,  1936. 
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a.  watrtuxju 

Then  are  not  more  than  1  or  2  people 
In  every  10  000  who  know  what  beryllium  is, 
and  In  many  Industrial  communities,  no  one 
baa  lifeard  of  it.  And  yet  beryllium  Is  one  of 
tlie  magic  metals  of  this  decade,  2  percent  of 
which  mixed  with  copper  makes  an  alloy 
harder  and  stronger  than  the  toughest  struc- 
tural steel.  I  dont  pretend  to  be  a  scientist 
but  I  understand  that  everything  In  the  uni- 
verse Is  ma<*e  up  of  92  different  elements,  the 
four  lightet :  being,  first,  hydrogen,  the  sec- 
ond hellun..  the  third  being  lithium,  and 
the  fourth  beryllium.  Copper,  nickel,  silver, 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  are  other  familiar  examples. 
Beryl  ore.  the  source  of  beryllium.  Is  found 
In  many  places  in  the  world  including  23 
States  in  this  country,  but  the  exploration 
of  its  uses  has  yet  barely  commenced — as 
usxial.  years  behind  the  German  develop- 
ments. 

On  a  fatigue-testing  machine,  the  best  steel 
aprlng  broke  after  3,000.000  vibrations. 
Phosphor  bronze  vibrated  as  many  as  400,- 
000  times,  but  beryllium-copper  alloy  and 
beryllium-nickel  alloy  vibrated  fifteen  to 
twenty  billion  times  before  breaking.' 

The  endurance  of  such  metals  Is  almost 
beyond  belief  and  its  significance  is  perfectly 
apparent  for  use  In  altimeters,  cowl  hinges, 
feed  lines  for  airplanes,  magneto  parts,  and 
other  points  where  continuous  wear  and 
functioning  is  vital. 

We  know  that  up  to  1938,  15,000  beryllium 
tmshlngs  were  used  in  Germany  on  airplane 
propellers,  with  a  known  service  of  over 
12.000  hours  without  any  apparent  signs  of 
wear,  whereas  the  average  bushing  formerly 
used  on  airplane  propellers  (and  now,  I  be- 
lieve, abandoned  by  reason  of  change  of  de- 
sign) lasted  some  300  hours.  Beryllium- 
nickel  is  as  strong  at  a  temperature  of  400' 
or  600'  C.  as  at  room  temperature  and  hence 
la  a  perfect  metal  for  valve  springs  for  hlgh- 
■peed  airplanes  which  v^ll  soon  be  traveling 
(Tom  four  to  six  hundred  miles  per  hour  and 
for  distances  which  challenge  our  Imagina- 
tions, weary  as  we  are  with  new  mechanical 
revelations  In  this  startling  age. 

Now,  as  usual,  the  basic  patents  are  in 
Germany,  luder  the  control  of  the  gigantic 
Siemens  ft  Halske  Co.,  near  Berlin.  Mr. 
Andrew  Gahagen,  president  of  the  American 
Beryllium  Corporation,  experimenting  and 
groping  In  the  early  stages  of  exploration  of 
beryllium  uses  in  1930,  noticed  an  article 
about  the  Siemens  ft  Halske  Co.  in  Berlin 
producing  beryllium  alloys  and  went  there 
to  Investigate.  He  found  an  enormous  plant, 
highly  developed,  represented  In  New  York 
by  the  Metal  ft  Thermit  Corporation. 

Mr.  Oahagan  negotiated  vainly  with  the 
Metal  ft  Thermit  Corporatlcn.  which  was 
holding  the  Siemens  ft  Halske  patents  In 
this  eountry,  seeking  to  get  an  agreement 
for  an  exchange  of  patent  processes.  Cor- 
re^xmdence  between  the  Siemens  ft  Halske 
Co.  and  its  New  York  representative,  the 
Metal  ft  Thermit  Corporation,  in  regard  to 
having  the  American  company  bold  patent 
rights  of  the  German  company  in  the  United 
States  is  Illuminating.  I  quote  from  a  letter 
from  Siemens  ft  Halske  to  the  Metal  and 
Thermit  Corporation  In  New  York,  which 
shows  how  clearly  the  German  company 
understood,  and  utilized  to  the  full,  the 
legal  controls  available  through  the  Ameri- 
can patent  ofBce  to  block  American  develop- 
ment, and  why  Mr.  Gahagan  was  given  what 
Is  knovra  In  the  vernacular  as  the  "run 
•round."  In  regard  to  a  basic  patent  appli- 
cation, the  writer  of  this  letter  said: 

"I  would  at  once  agree  to  have  the  appll- 
eatton  assigned  to  your  firm,  if  thereby  the 
matter  could   be   better  pursued,   when   It 


■Facts  taken  from  testimony  befwe  Tan« 
porary  National  Economic  Committee, 
TSth  Cong,  of  the  United  States,  pt.  V.  De- 
velopment of  BeryUltui  Industry. 


appears  under  American  atispices  before  the 
Patent  OfBce,  in  a  new  shape  or  form.  Since 
you,  as  I  was  happy  to  learn  from  Dr.  Frank, 
have  decided  to  take  up  the  BerylllTim  mat- 
ter In  America,  I  assume  that  you.  too,  are 
Interested  in  the  fight  for  these  patent 
rights,  so  that  outsiders,  like  the  Beryllium 
Corporation  and  the  General  Electric  Co., 
etc.,  cannot  secxire  any  ground  In  the  realm 
of  the  Berylllum-heavy-metal  Industry." 

Mr.  Gahagan,  president  of  the  Beryllium 
Corporation  of  America,  finally  succeeded  in 
entering  into  a  cross-licensing  agreement 
with  the  Siemens  ft  Halske  Co.  in  1934  only 
by  indlcatjig  in  a  conference  in  Berlin  that 
he  was  proceeding  to  Paris  Immediately  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  Alios  Forges  et 
Camaique — the  French  metal  trust.  He  did 
go  to  Paris,  but  promptly  received  a  tele- 
gram to  return  to  Berlin.  He  returned,  and 
an  agreement  was  then  reached  for  an  ex- 
change of  patents  and  for  use  in  this  coun- 
try of  the  German  patents. 

Soon  after,  one  Dr.  F.  A.  Kertess,  repre- 
senting the  Deutsche  Gold-und-Silber- 
Scheldenstalt,  tried  to  cartelize  the  Amer- 
ican beryllium  Industry  by  proposing  that 
any  companies  interested  In  beryllium  man- 
ufacture get  together  for  the  control  of  the 
market  and  prices. 

Your  own  P.  R.  Mallory  Co.,  of  Indianap- 
olis, wishing  to  do  certain  beryllium  business 
in  England  through  a  subsidiary,  ran  squarely 
into  the  threats  of  Siemens  ft  Halske  to  sue 
the  Mallory  company  for  patent  Infringe- 
ment unless  the  P.  R.  Mallory  Co.  agreed  to 
purchase  all  of  Its  beryllium  from  the  Beryl- 
lium Corporation  of  America.  The  Mallory 
Co.  had  to  yield  to  this  pressure. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  German 
company  ordered  the  Beryllium  Co.  of 
America  to  stop  shipments  to  England.  But 
this  was  not  done  and  shipments  are  going 
forward,  the  English  having  belatedly  dis- 
covered the  importance  of  this  amazing 
metal. 

We,  too.  are  discovering  it  and  beryllium  Is 
now  used  for  parts  In  the  new  Garand  rifle.» 

4.  TUNGSTEN  CABBnE 

As  a  Nation  fond  of  calling  Itself  the 
greatest  industrial  nation  on  earth,  we  have 
been  slow,  indeed,  to  grasp  one  of  the  great 
secrets  of  production — the  use  of  tungsten 
carbide.  This  is  the  hardest  cutting  sub- 
stance known  except  diamonds.  Its  per- 
formance as  a  cutting  edge  for  machine  tools 
Is  really  sensational.  It  cuts  the  hardest 
steel  and  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
shaping  and  cutting  of  armor  plate.  Pro- 
jectiles made  of  tungsten  carbide  are  in  the 
experimental  state,  but  they  can  pierce  the 
toughest  armor  plate  of  a  battleship  and  de- 
molish the  ordinary  steel  tank. 

The  use  of  tungsten  carbide  in  Germany 
is  20  times  that  of  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  expert  opinion.'o  ^  j^  gigQ  ^^  opin- 
ion of  experts  that  the  widespread  use  of 
tungsten  carbide  would  result  in  a  25-percent 
increase  in  the  total  Industrial  production 
of  the  United  States. 

But  that  widespread  production  has  been 
strangled  under  the  following  circxmistances: 
The  Krupp  Co.  of  Germany,  through  its  re- 
search, developed  patents  on  tvmgsten  car- 
bide about  1925,  while  the  General  Electric 
Co.  was  also  conducting  similar  research  in 
this  country.  Up  to  1928  the  Krupp  Co.  ex- 
ported tungsten  carbide  to  the  United  States 
and  sold  it  for  about  t48  a  pound. 

On  November  5,  1928,  the  General  Electric 
and  the  Krupp  Co.  entered  into  an  agree- 


•  Corner's,  December  21,  1940,  p.  46. 

>*The  facts  are  as  alleged  in  the  case  of 
United  States  of  America  v.  General  Electric 
Company,  an  Indictment  under  the  anti- 
trust lavra  now  pending  in  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  the  Indictment  having 
been  returned  Augiist  30.  1940. 


ment  to  fix  minimum  prices,  terms,  and 
conditions  of  sale  which  each  signatory  to 
the  agreement,  and  a  limited  number  of 
General  Electric  licensees,  were  compelled  to 
maintain.  The  General  Electric  Co.  was 
paid  a  royalty  of  $5  a  pound  for  all  hard- 
metal  composition  sold  Its  licensees  In  the 
United  States,  of  which  one-third  was  to  be 
used  for  patent  litigation  and  the  other  two- 
thirds  to  be  paid  to  Krupp. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  operated  In  this 
country  through  its  subsidiary,  the  Carboloy 
Co.  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  each  licensee  of  the 
Carboloy  Cq.  thereafter  sold  at  prices  dic- 
tated by  the  parent  company.  As  a  result 
of  the  agreement,  prices  skyrocketed  from 
$48  a  pound  to  $453  a  pound,  and  at  no  time 
during  the  12-year  period  of  this  Krupp- 
General  Electric  domination  of  the  tungsten- 
carbide  market  did  the  price  fall  below  $205 
a  pound,  although  manufacturing  cost  was 
approximately  $25  a  pound. 

This  agreement,  bad  enough  as  It  was,  was 
amplified  In  1936  by  a  further  agreement 
whereby  Krupp  agreed  not  to  sell  tungsten 
carbide  products  In  the  American  market, 
and  General  Electric,  In  turn,  agreed  not  to 
export  from  the  United  States.  Krupp  re- 
served the  power  to  prohibit  the  General 
Electric  from  issuing  additional  licenses  in 
the  United  States.  Of  course,  substantial 
royalties  were  to  be  paid  to  the  Krupp  Co. 

Our  country  now  pays  the  price  of  these 
illicit  agreements.  As  the  second  largest 
manufacturer  of  tungsten  carbide  stated :  " 

"The  control  of  the  txmgsten-carbide  pat- 
ents by  the  General  Electric  Co.  and  the 
Krupp  Co.  has  resulted  In  keeping  the  prices 
at  exorbitant  levels.  Now,  when  the  emer- 
gency has  come.  Industry  has  not  learned 
how  to  use  tungsten  carbide  and  has  not  the 
machines,  the  skilled  men,  or  the  technique 
which  it  would  have  had  if  the  material  had 
been  available  at  the  same  low  price  at  which 
It  was  available  to  German  industries." 

An  attack  from  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  £>epartment  of  Justice  Is  breaking  up  this 
situation  For  example,  the  new  General 
Electric-Carboloy  price  lists  feature  three  typ- 
ical price  reductions  on  their  line  of  standard 
tools  tipped  with  tungsten  carbide,  reduced 
In  price  as  follows:  $6.82  to  $2.65:  $8.66  to 
$3.95;  and  $9.58  to  $4.70.  But  It  will  take  at 
least  a  year  before  the  use  of  tungsten  carbide 
becomes  really  widespread. 

n.   GERMAN   PATENT  STRATEGY  AND  STOCK   OWN- 
EaSHIP     IN     AMERICAN     COMPANIES 

The  confidential  character  of  other  infor- 
mation on  these  vital  fronts  of  German 
penetration  precludes  me  from  giving  other 
available  Illustrations.  Suffice  to  say  that 
the  American  Patent  Office  has  been  a  happy 
hunting  ground  for  German  agents.  When 
research  down  a  particular  avenue  of  devel- 
opment discloses  possible  or  probable  Inven- 
tions, a  skillful  operator  can  file  application 
for  patents  in  such  broad  and  ambiguous 
language  that  they  tend  to  cover  an  entire 
industry.  The  Siemens  ft  Halske  Co.,  the 
Krupp  Co.,  and  the  I.  G.  Parbenindustrle 
have  filed  a  number  of  these  umbrella  pat- 
ents, which  have  been  the  subject  of  bitter 
complaint  from  large  companies. 

We  can  all  remember  the  problem  of  get- 
ting dyestviffj  before  World  War  No.  1. 
In  connection  with  the  beryllium  hearings 
before  the  Temporary  National  Emergency 
Committee,  it  was  testified,  "You  see  we 
had  a  situation  with  which  I  was  familiar 
before  the  war,  a  niunber  of  patents  in 
dyestuffs  were  taken  out  in  this  country 
and  as  a  result  no  dye  businesses  were 
started  in  this  coiuitry.  The  patents  were 
held  merely  •  •  •  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting business  in  this  covmtry."" 


"  Gerald  Plrth.  president  of  Plrth -Stirling 
Steel  Co.,  as  reported  in  the  Detroit  News, 
January  1,  1941. 
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A  large  domestic  company  Is  at  present 
being  sued  by  Krupp  under  one  of  these 
umbrella  patents  and  there  are  clear  Indi- 
cations that  such  patents  are  used  as  ex- 
cuses to  institute  costly  litigation  whereby 
companies  outside  of  a  cartel  agreement  can 
be  forced  into  It  or  excluded  from  the  field. 

In  addition  to  patent  controls,  the  own- 
ership of  subsldlarj'  companies  In  this  coun- 
try or  stock  ownership  in  American  com- 
panies, sometimes  concealed  and  sometimes 
openly  known  In  American  industry,  is  used 
as  a  technique  of  penetration.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  Magnesium  Develop- 
ment Co.,  owned  50  percent  by  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America  and  50  percent  by  the 
I.  G.  Parbenindustrle. 

We  know  from  authoritative  sources  that 
the  ownership  of  stock  In  American  firms  by 
Norwegian,  Dutch,  and  most  of  all  by  Swiss 
banks,  has  been  more  often  than  not  bene- 
ficial ownership  for  the  I.  G.  Farbenlndvistrle, 
Krupp,  and  the  Siemens  ft  Halske  Co.  The 
reasons  are  obvious.  Laws  relating  to  bellig- 
erents are  different  from  those  relating  to 
neutrals  in  many  vital  respects,  most  obvious 
of  which  would  be  the  payment  of  royalties 
which  have  given  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
German  interests  annually,  creating  a  credit 
basis  In  this  country  and  simultaneously 
giving  vital  statistical  Information  as  to  the 
production  of  military  Instruments  and  sup- 
plies. 

Indeed,  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  mag- 
nesium produced  in  this  country  must  be  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  Joint  ownership 
of  the  Magnesium  Development  Co.  by  the 
Parbenindustrle  with  the  Aluminiun  Co.  of 
America,  for  the  output  of  the  only  licensee 
of  the  Magnesium  Development  Co.  has  been 
relatively  Insignificant  and  the  royalties  must 
be  an  Inconsequential  dribble  to  the  great 
I.  G.  Parbenindustrle.  That  dribble,  however, 
definitely  measures  the  production  of  mag- 
nesium here  so  that  the  Germans  know  ex- 
actly what  Is  being  done  In  this  field  and  are 
also  advised  of  all  Improvements  and  tech- 
nical Information  In  the  development  of 
magnesium  uses. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  of  the  tungsten 
carbide  patents,  issued  by  the  United  States 
Patent  Office.  GenertQ  Electric  and  Carboloy 
hold  title  to  them.  In  fact,  they  have 
brought  suits  under  them  In  their  own  names. 
Yet  they  have  agreed  with  the  Krupp  Co.  not 
to  issue  licenses  In  this  country  under  these 
very  same  patents  without  the  express  ap- 
proval and  consent  of  Krupp.  Furthermore, 
a  break-down  of  the  royalty  pa3nnents  to 
Krupp  undoubtedly  will  Indicate  the  use  to 
which  tungsten  carbide  ts  being  applied  In 
this  country. 

Similarly,  in  respect  to  the  agreement  be- 
tween Bausch  ft  Lomb  Optical  Co.  and  the 
Zeiss  Co.  In  Germany,  the  correspondence  in- 
troduced in  the  antitrust  suit  against  the 
Bausch  ft  Lomb  Co.  clearly  reveals  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  Importance  of  the  military  In- 
formation conveyed  In  the  royalty  reports  as 
to  manufactured  products,  such  as  antiair- 
craft range  finders,  periscopes,  telescopes,  etc. 

Furthermore,  the  exchange  of  patent  in- 
formation seems  to  have  been  somewhat  one- 
sided, for  In  some  of  the  patent  formulas 
given  by  the  German  companies  certain  steps 
or  elements  are  omitted.  We  learned  of  this 
practice  during  the  World  War,  when  the 
United  States  Government  confiscated  all 
German  patents.  It  also  found  that  missing 
information  prevented  production  under 
these  patents.  The  defective  production  of 
salvarsan  In  the  United  States  during  this 
period  resulted  In  the  death  of  several  thou- 
sand soldiers  because  of  faulty  preparation, 
the  correct  process  having  been  concealed  by 
the  Germans  and  not  included  in  their  pat- 
ents on  file  here. 

This  device  was  worked  most  successfully 
on  England,  where.  In  the  production  of  100 
needed  serums  and  medicines,  the  missing 
element  concealed  by  the  Germans  in  pat- 


ents on  file  In  England  completely  blocked 
production  in  England.  Only  after  spending 
many  millions  of  dollars  were  English  chem- 
ical interests  able  to  produce  40  of  these 
essential  medicines. 

This  all  makes  a  pattern.  The  English  and 
the  French  know  what  we  are  belatedly  learn- 
ing. While  these  agreements  may  be  com- 
mercial in  character  to  the  American  busi- 
nessman, they  are  treaties  to  the  German 
Government  accomplishing  definite  objectives 
of  German  foreign  policy  In  this  country. 
They  bear  all  the  earmarks  of  supervision  by 
the  German  Government.  As  recently  as 
last  week  a  prominent  American  business- 
man told  me  that  while  making  an  agreement 
In  Berlin  he  asked  the  question  point-blank 
whether  or  not  the  agreement  had  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Germant  Government  for  ap- 
proval.   He  was  advised  that  It  did. 
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Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  address 
on  Agricultural  Preparedness  by  Hon, 
Claude  R.  Wickard,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, at  the  Farm  and  Home  Week  Convo- 
cation at  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  on  Wednesday.  January  15,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  come  before  you  people  who  are  my 
neighbors  and  fellow  farmers  to  discuss  with 
you  the  Nation's  needs  for  general,  long- 
range  preparedness  of  agriculture.  I  am 
going  to  discxoss  this  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  type  of  preparedness  we  need  In 
agriculture  to  keep  on  turning  out  the 
abundance  our  Nation  has  a  right  to  expect 
from  Its  farm  plant.  I  want  also  to  discuss 
the  type  of  preparedness  we  need  in  order  to 
get — in  return  for  this  abundance — an  Amer- 
ican living  for  our  farm  men  and  women 
and  children. 

Our  dictionary  tells  us  that  preparedness 
means.  In  simple  terms,  making  ready.  But 
making  ready  usually  isn't  a  simple  task. 
We  are  rarely  fully  prepared;  perhaps  more 
often  we  are  wholly  unprepared.  Our  lack 
of  preparedness  is  frequently  due  to  our  in- 
ability to  Judge  the  future  and  ovir  disagree- 
ment on  what  action  Is  appropriate  to  meet 
the  future.  Resistance  to  change,  a  common 
human  trait,  also  Is  frequently  to  blame  for 
our  lack  of  preparedness. 

I  think  it  can  be  said  that  there  are  few 
situations  which  we  could  not  be  weU  pre- 
pared to  meet  If  we  could  eliminate  these 
three  reasons  for  tinpreparedness.  What  I 
am  saying  Is  that,  with  proper  knowledge 
and  determination,  we  can  be  weU  prepared 
to  meet  the  future  in  war  or  peace,  in  indus- 
try or  In  agricultvire.  My  subject  and  in- 
terest confine  my  remarks  today  to  agri- 
culture. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  I  read  a  book  called  Land- 
marks of  Economic  Thought,  describing  the 
theories  of  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  John  Stuart 


Mill,  Karl  Marx,  and  others.  This  statement 
in  that  book  has  stuck  in  my  memory:  "Rare 
Is  the  man  whose  vision  is  wide  and  de^ 
enough  to  compass  the  drift  of  the  age  In 
which  he  lives." 

Now,  of  course,  that's  true.  But  to  faU  to 
seek  reasons  for  basic  fundamental  change* 
that  are  taking  place  and  have  taken  place, 
is  foolish.  There  are  always  certain  things 
we  can  agree  on  if  we  think  hard  and  straight 
and  discuss  things  with  an  open  mind.  I 
ask  you  to  think  hard  and  straight  with  me 
on  certain  aspects  of  our  farm  problem  here 
this  afternoon  and  I  hope  our  discussion  may 
be  with  an  open  mind. 

I  believe  that  If  I  were  to  ask  a  group  of 
farmers  or  agricultural  leaders  or  economists 
(Including  the  Government  variety)  "What  la 
the  reason  we  are  exporting  so  little  wheat  or 
corn  or  cotton  or  lard  this  year?"  I  would 
receive  a  reply  in  unison:  "The  war." 

Now,  that  answer  would  be  accurate  on  the 
basis  of  certain  comparisons.  But  It  would 
be  in  error  if  we  say  that  World  War  No.  2  is 
the  sole  cause  for  our  almost  complete  loss  of 
exports  and  that  as  soon  as  war  ends  we  will 
have  what  we  think  of  as  normal  exports. 
Yet,  isn't  it  true  that  you  and  I,  and  most 
farm  people,  are  prone  to  think  and  even 
say:  "Well.  If  we  could  get  this  war  over 
with,  our  exports  would  soon  return?"  That 
Idea,  It  seems  to  me.  Is  a  result  of  poor 
memory  and  wishful  thinking. 

The  facts  are  that  the  trend  of  American 
farm  exports  has  been  downward  since  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Now,  I  don't  mean  to 
say  that  the  decline  has  been  constant.  You 
know  better  than  that.  It  has  been  by  fits 
and  starts.  Exports  shot  up  during  the  World 
War  days.  But  they  had  been  declining  be- 
fore that  for  IS  years.  Exports  fell  off  like  a 
stone  dropped  from  a  tower  after  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

But  here  is  the  Important  thing  to  remem- 
ber: The  long-time  trend  In  our  exports  Is 
dovcrnward.  For  a  long  time  our  national 
policies  have  been  such  as  to  discoxirage 
rather  than  encourage  our  farm  exports. 
Also,  the  rest  of  the  world  has  lived  In  fear 
of  war  during  our  generation,  and  the  nations 
of  the  Old  World  have  been  trying  to  become 
self-sufficient  for  food.  Also,  new  land  In  this 
hemisphere  and  In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
has  been  broken  out  for  cultivation  by  the 
millions  of  acres  in  the  past  40  years.  The 
outcome  is  a  plctxire  of  our  exports  and  of 
foreign  production  that  you  can  make  by 
thinking  of  the  letter  "X." 

Start  the  line  of  our  farm  exports  at  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  X.  That's  the 
year  1900.  The  line  goes  down  to  the  lower 
right-hand  corner.  That's  the  year  1940. 
Forty  years  of  decline.  Start  the  line  of 
amount  of  farm  goods  produced  in  other 
countries  at  the  lower  left-hand  corner. 
That's  the  year  1900.  It  ends  at  the  upper 
right-hand  comer  of  the  X.  That's  1940. 
Forty  years  of  increase  in  foreign  production: 
40  years  of  decline  In  American  farm  exports. 

That's  the  X  In  our  eqviatlon  for  the  futvire 
of  American  agriculture. 

How  many  years  did  It  take  us  to  realize 
that  the  last  World  War  speeded  up  the  de- 
cline In  our  exports?  I  can't  answer  the 
question  because  we  still  seem  to  be  unable 
to  get  universal  acceptance  even  of  the  fact 
that  the  declining  trend  h&s  been  going  on — 
much  less  unanimity  as  to  the  causes. 

In  the  Interim  between  World  Wars  Nos.  1 
and  2,  we  took  some  very  far-reaching  steps 
that  concealed  the  decUnlng  trend.  We 
loaned  billions  to  Europe  to  buy  oiu-  prod- 
ucts. We  fotmd  later  what  we  should  have 
known  all  the  time,  that  it  wasn't  a  loan — 
it  was  a  gift;  which,  after  all,  is  one  way  of 
keeping  up  exports.  Also  during  that  period 
we  decided  to  raise  our  tariffs,  which  is  Jiist 
as  effective  in  accomplishing  the  opposite — 
stopping  exports.  Then  we  said.  "We  wont 
give  foreign  countries  any  more  products." 
We  bought  their  gold,  and  they  used  soms 
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eC  the  dollar  eschange  thua  created  to  buy 
agricultural  product*.  But  war  came  and 
tbe  dcUar  exchange  created  by  gold  pur- 
efaaaes  was  used  to  buy  armaments,  not 
farm  products.  In  any  case  gold  purchases 
could  not  Indefinitely  continue  to  make  ex- 
port markets  for  farm  or  other  products. 
We  have  the  largest  share  of  the  world's  gold 
•upply  already.  Recently  we  tried  export 
subsidies  on  agricultural  products.  We  said, 
"We  will  use  Government  funds  to  deal  In  a 
»ery  competitive  world  market."  In  some 
ways,  results  seemed  successful,  but  In  oth- 
ers they  dldnt. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  In  the  past 
30  years  our  only  action  that  offered  a  real 
■Glutton  to  the  problem  of  lost  exports  for 
American  products  was  the  reclprocal-trade- 
agreements  program.  Now.  although  we  have 
▼ery  carefully  tried  In  operating  this  pro- 
gram to  avoid  unduly  Increasing  Imports  of 
products  that  compete  with  American  prod- 
ucts, some  agrlcutural  leaders  still  are  very 
stoutly  resisting  this  attempt  to  restore  In- 
ternational trade,  snd  incidentally  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  and  greater 
mutual  confidence  between  us  and  other  na- 
tions. 

Long  before  World  War  No.  2  broke  out. 
some  countries  were  using  the  barter  method 
of  carrying  on  international  trade.  But  we 
couldnt  get  exports  by  participating  in  this 
kind  of  trade — even  If  we  wanted  to — unless 
we  were  willing  to  give  up  our  tariffs  and  our 
exchange  built  upon  gold. 

Anyone  who  stopped  to  think  could  see  that 
most  European  nations  carried  on  their  trade 
on  the  basis  of  political  consideration.  Like- 
wise European  nations  went  to  cotmtries  other 
than  the  United  States  for  their  agricultural 
products  because  they  could  exchange  their 
manufactured  products  with  such  countries 
on  a  more  advantageous  basis. 

World  War  No  2  climaxed  the  trend  in  our 
export  trade  that  had  been  going  on  for  four 
decades.  Likewise,  it  brought  out  into  sharp 
relief  the  situation  that  American  farm  prod- 
ucts face  in  the  world-export  markets  today. 

For  Instance,  let  us  look  at  the  world  supply 
and  consumption  figures  of  some  of  our  major 
crops.  Let  us  take  wheat  and  cotton  as  two 
examples.  The  1940  world  production  of  cot- 
ton was  30.000.000  bales  The  stocks  on  hand 
were  about  20.000.000  bales,  and  the  world 
consumption  of  cotton  this  year  may  be  only 
about  25.000.000  bales.  In  other  words,  there 
are  two  bales  of  cotton  on  hand  In  the  world 
today  for  every  bale  that  will  probably  be 
used  in  the  current  marketing  year.  The  1940 
world  production  of  wheat  was  4.100,000.000 
bushels;  on  hand  were  1.400.000.000  huehels 
and  world  consumption  this  year  may  not 
be  more  than  three  billion  three  hundred  mil- 
lion. That  means  that  there  are  at  least 
2,000.000.000  bushels  of  wheat  In  the  world 
today  for  which  no  market  exists.  And.  as 
you  know,  the  situation  is  likewise  critical 
with  regard  to  lard  and  tobacco. 

These  tremendous  world-wide  farm  sur- 
pluses are  not  a  result  of  the  war.  Tremen- 
dous surpluses  were  on  hand  before  the  war 
broke  out.  And.  If  the  war  were  to  end  to- 
morrow, or  next  year,  they  would  probably 
still  be  there.  Consequently,  is  there  any 
sound  reason  for  thinking  that  our  exports 
will  return  In  a  large  and  permanent  measure 
when  hoctllltles  cease? 

If  It  is  Improbable  that  our  exports  will 
return  to  what  we  think  of  as  "normal" 
volume,  then  Isnt  it  In  the  Interest  of  farm- 
ers, and  the  Nation,  to  lay  future  plans  ac- 
cordingly? In  view  of  ova  present  large  re- 
■erves  and  our  ability  to  step  up  production 
rapidly  If  export  outlets  shovUd  develop,  I 
cannot  believe  that  anything  is  lost  by  be- 
ing prepared  for  a  diminished  export  outlet. 
In  fact,  from  the  standpoint  of  Internal 
strength  and  economic  well  being,  there  is 
much  to  be  gained  by  being  prepared  for 
Mch  »  iltuatloa. 


Of  course,  we  will  not  be  so  stupid  as  to 
close  our  eyes  to  any  export  poeslbilitles 
which  may  open  up.  In  fact,  we  will  keep 
a  shsup  lookout  for  them  and  do  everything 
possible  to  restore  old  markets  and  find  new 
ones.  But  let  us  be  businesslike  about  it 
and  do  our  thinking  about  exports  In  an 
atmosphere  of  hard  fact,  not  sentimental 
hope. 

If  it  Is  improb\ble  that  our  exports  will 
return  to  what  vfe  regard  as  normal,  then 
the  producers  of  wheat  and  cotton  and  lard 
and  tobacco  must  prepare  for  a  buyers'  mar- 
ket, so  far  as  world  trade  is  concerned.  >nd 
when  there  are  huge  supplies  on  the  world 
market,  it  seems  to  me  the  only  way  to  avoid 
cutthroat  competition  is  to  develop  Inter- 
national agreements  among  the  producing 
nations.  Such  agreements  can  be  worked 
out.  in  a  wor'-d  at  peace,  and  several  might 
be  in  effect  right  now  had  not  the  war  inter- 
vened. 

However,  at  best,  we  seem  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  being  prepared  to  export  in 
smaller  volume  in  the  future. 

So  then  we  come  to  tbe  still  more  dlfScult 
question:  What  are  the  best  ways  of  being 
prepared?  In  answer  to  that  question, 
some  of  us  will  simply  reply.  Reduce  pro- 
duction. Again.  I  wish  it  were  as  simple  to 
do  that  as  it  Is  to  say  It. 

In  the  case  of  at  least  one  commodity — 
cotton — it  seems  to  me  we  must  return  to 
the  action  described  by  cur  term,  "agricul- 
tural adjustment" — not  merely  to  the  Idea 
of  reduction.  I  know  a  lot  of  you  people 
who  have  been  In  county-planning  work  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  have  reached, 
and  which  I  have  stated  to  congressional 
committees:  It  is  not  dlfBcult  to  see  what 
we  should  do  with  our  land  to  preserve  its 
fertility,  stop  erosion,  and  create  better -sized 
and  better-organized  farming  units,  eco- 
nomically speaking.  The  trouble  comes 
when  we  try  to  place  the  people  who  would 
be  driven  off  the  land  by  such  changes  In 
land  utilization. 

Suppose  you  Indiana  county-program 
planners  faced  a  problem  In  a  broad  area 
where  the  farms  were  too  small  In  size, 
where  there  were  malignant  erosion  areas, 
and  where  the  major  cash  return  to  farmers 
was  impaired  by  lost  exports.  These  are  some 
of  the  problems  before  the  people  of  the 
Cotton  Belt.  "Well,"  you  say,  "this  is  Indi- 
ana, and  Indiana  Is  not  a  cotton  State." 
But.  as  I  said,  you  Indiana  county  planners 
have  run  up  against  a  similar  problem  in 
your  work.  It  is  less  acute  because  our  peo- 
ple didn't  happen  to  lose  as  much  of  the 
export  market  as  cotton  growers  did.  But 
the  main  reason  I  am  talking  to  you  about 
cotton  adjustment  is  because  you  people  here 
and  ever3rwhere  have  to  help  solve  that  prob- 
lem as  one  of  your  contributions  to  pre- 
paredness. 

The  first  thing  we  must  realize  is  that  we 
cant  reduce  the  number  of  people  who  live 
on  cotton  farms,  or  wheat  farms,  or  tol>acco 
farms.  In  the  same  proportion  that  we  reduce 
the  acreages  of  these  commodities.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  agricultural  population 
has  been  Increasing  because  our  surpltis  farm 
people  couldn't  find  a  place  In  city  industries. 
It  is  my  hope  that  there  can  be  greatly  in- 
creased Industrial  expansion  In  areas  where 
we  have  the  problem  of  too  many  people  and 
too  low  Incomes  because  of  lost  markets.  I 
am  pleased  to  see  that  efforts  are  being  made 
to  locate  new  munitions  plants  In  such 
areas.  Chester  Davis  on  the  National  Defense 
Advisory  Commission  Is  working  hard  to 
achieve  this  end. 

As  farmers  and  as  citizens,  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  help  the  imderprlvlleged  In 
agriculture.  Requiring  them  to  raise  less 
cotton  or  other  export  crops  isn't  solving 
their  problem.  They  must  be  encouraged 
and  be  given  the  means  first  of  all  to  raise 
the  things  they  lieed  for  their  own  tables. 


We  can't  afford  to  let  people  go  without  ade- 
quate diets.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  say 
we  need  agriculttiral  adjustment  and  not 
Just  reduction. 

Yes,  I  know  this  adjustment  Is  certain  to 
mean  Increased  production  of  milk,  pork,  and 
vegetables.  Most  of  this  Increase  will  and 
should  be  consinned  by  the  family  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  Immediate  neighborhood 
where  produced.  But,  no  one  can  guarantee 
that  a  small  portion  of  such  home  produc- 
tion might  not  get  Into  the  so-called  com- 
mercial market  sometime,  some  place,  tem- 
porarily. Even  so,  you  and  I  must  always 
keep  In  mind  that  these  people  who  need 
better  living  on  the  farms  are  victims  of 
circumstances  beyond  their  control,  and  In 
a  way.  of  our  own  shortsightedness.  We 
can't  afford  to  shrug  and  say  they  shall 
alwajrs  be  undernourished  and  poorly  clad. 

We  commercial  farmers  must  help  and 
encourage  our  less  fortunate  fellow  farmers 
wherever  they  may  be  located  to  grow  the 
things  they  need  for  their  actual  well-being. 
The  next  thing  we  must  do  somehow  Is  to 
help  them  find  the  opportunity  to  receive 
enough  cash  income  from  some  source  to 
maintain  a  decent  way  of  living. 

Right  here  I  want  to  make  a  little  confes- 
sion. Sometimes  I  am  rather  ashamed  of 
the  position  we  are  so  Inclined  to  take  on 
this  question  of  commercial  production  of 
crops  In  various  areas.  A  few  weeks  ago  I 
stopped  in  a  store  in  a  small  southern  town. 
While  there  I  overheard  two  farmers  dis- 
cussing the  prices  and  yields  of  the  soybeans 
they  had  raised  last  year.  It  was  evident 
from  their  conversation  that  these  farmers 
were  looking  upon  soybeans  as  a  cash  crop. 
I  thought  to  myself:  "Just  as  I  suspected, 
some  of  these  southern  farmers  are  getting 
out  of  cotton  and  into  soybeans."  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  did  not  ask  any  questions 
or  let  them  know  who  I  was,  because  I 
thought  the  situation  might  become  em- 
barrassing for  all  of  us.  But  I  thought 
about  that  Incident  several  times  since  and 
of  the  narrowness  of  the  view  which  I  took 
In  sa3rlng  In  my  own  mind:  "These  people 
have  no  right  to  produce  soybeans  and  sell 
them  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  situation 
created  by  the  loss  of  exports  for  cotton — 
we  people  up  here  In  Indiana  and  Illinois 
are  the  only  ones  who  are  entitled  to  the 
soybean  market." 

Then  I  began  to  search  my  memory  a 
little  as  to  when  and  how  we  acquired  the 
exclusive  right  to  produce  soybeans.  I  know 
that  my  ov(m  neighbors,  the  Fouts  brothers, 
were  pioneers  In  sovbean  production  in  my 
neighborhood.  Th^  started  about  the  time 
I  began  to  farm,  and  soybeans  have  proved 
to  be  a  profitable  crop.  It  wasn't  long  be- 
fore Henry  Ford  was  sending  his  trucks 
down  to  Fouts  brothers  to  buy  soybean 
seed.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  then  that 
there  was  anything  wrong  about  that.  I 
thought  it  was  all  right  for  a  Michigan 
farmer  who  undoubtedly  had  a  pretty  good 
source  of  Income  to  go  Into  soybean  pnxluc- 
tlon. 

One  reason,  of  course,  for  Increasing  soy- 
bean production  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
other  places  is  that  because  of  the  tractor  and 
the  truck  we  had  lost  our  outlet  for  oats.  Just 
as  some  farmers  have  lost  their  markets 
through  changing  world  conditions.  I  can 
now  see  that  unconsciously  I  was  condemning 
the  cotton  growers,  or  more  specifically  these 
two  cotton  farmers  in  this  southern  town, 
for  doing  Just  what  we  had  been  doing — try- 
ing to  find  a  substitute  for  a  crop  which  had 
met  a  drastically  curtailed  market. 

I  have  had  enough  experience  In  agricul- 
ture on  the  farm  and  off  the  farm  to  know 
that  it  is  going  to  require  a  tremendous  effort 
on  the  pirt  of  agricultiiral  leaders  everywhere 
to  make  what  I  am  calling  agricultural  ad- 
justment to  meet  the  Iom  of  exports  and  to 
help    long-neglected,    underprivileged    farm 
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people.  First  comes  the  obligation  to  give 
farm  people  the  facts  so  that  they  can  see 
what  must  be  done  and  how  to  do  It.  The 
land-grant-college  agencies,  particularly  the 
extension  service,  must  lead  In  this  educa- 
tional program.  Farm  organizations  must 
Join  In  the  educational  effort.  The  A.  A.  A., 
land-use  planning,  and  all  other  farm  com- 
mittees must  do  their  share  in  bringing  these 
problems  before  all  farm  people. 

All  of  us  are  going  to  run  Into  that  common 
human  trait — the  natural  resistance  to 
change.  It  is  going  to  be  a  little  difficult, 
even  embarrassing,  for  some  of  us  to  start 
.  advocating  production  methods  which  are  to 
some  extent  in  conflict  with  projects  we  have 
been  following  for  a  number  of  years.  It's 
not  going  to  be  easy  for  us  farmers  to  give  up 
our  habits  and  Inclinations  of  many  years' 
standing — ^that  of  increasing  our  production 
of  staple  commercial  crops.  All  of  us  enjoy 
turning  out  farm  products.  Nothing  is  more 
satisfying  than  using  a  new.  smooth-working 
tractor  to  turn  over  the  rich  soil  during  the 
warm  days  of  the  spring.  'What  is  more  en- 
joyable than  watching  a  thrifty  bunch  of 
pigs  eat  corn  in  the  clover  field?  Modern 
machinery  and  new  methods  have  made  farm 
work  more  enjoyable  each  year.  But  all  too 
often  the  Joy  of  producing  Is  followed  by  the 
sadness  of  selling  in  glutted  markets.  Then 
farmers  complain  bitterly  that  no  one  Is  help- 
ing them  with  their  problems.  They  may 
even  accuse  the  Federal  or  State  agricultviral 
agencies  of  teaching  or  inducing  them  to  do 
such  things  as  making  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  only  one  grew  before.  I  want  to 
say  that  as  a  farmer  I  know  how  easy  it  is  to 
be  thus  influenced.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
farmers  have  demanded  that  kind  of  Infor- 
mation. 

When  I  signed  the  crop  report  last  Friday 
siunmartzing  the  1940  season,  I  was  told  that 
the  yields  for  all  crops  in  the  United  States 
this  year  were  the  highest  on  record.  I  con- 
sider that  a  real  achievement.  The  experi- 
ment stations,  the  Extension  Service,  and  the 
farmers  of  the  country  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  part  In  attaining  this  record.  I  am 
In  no  way  condemning  the  technological 
developments  which  have  made  farming  more 
efficient  and  less  wearisome.  I  know  that 
these  developments,  in  some  Instances,  have 
led  to  overproduction  on  the  one  hand  and 
to  unemployment  on  the  other.  But  that  Is 
because  we  have  not  used  the  same  ingenuity 
and  foresight  in  putting  these  technological 
developments  to  work  as  we  did  in  finding 
them.  The  trouble  lies  not  In  these  Improve- 
ments In  production  methods,  it  lies  in  our 
failure  to  make  proper  adjustments  to  meet 
the  results  of  making  the  improvements. 

These  problems  of  adjustment  are  the. 
toughest  for  low-income  producers  who  are 
In  no  way  responsible  for  their  development. 
All  society  has  the  moral  obligation  to  help 
these  people,  because  it  is  in  one  way  or 
another  responsible  for  having  helped  In- 
crease the  problems  of  low-Income  farm  peo- 
ple Also,  from  the  hard-boiled  doUars-and- 
cents  point  of  view,  It  must  be  realized  that 
letting  these  people  go  on  a  dole  would  be 
much  more  expensive  than  helping  them 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  in  farming. 
Likewise  we  must  remember  that  one  Indis- 
pensable element  in  national  preparedness  Is 
a  well-fed.  well-clothed,  and  well-housed 
rural  people. 

These  problems  I  have  been  discussing  pre- 
sent great  difficulties.  They  are  extremely 
complex  and  their  social  Implications  are 
simply  tremendous.  However,  there  is  one 
phase  of  the  agricultural  adjustment  problem 
to  which  too  little  attention  has  been  paid, 
and  it  is  a  phase  that  offers  real  possibilities. 
In  my  opinion.  Certainly  It  presents  a 
challenge. 

I  refer  to  the  field  of  the  underfed  and 
poorly  clothed  people  In  cities  and  on  farms. 
There  is  an  opportunity  In  our  own  Nation 
where  we  can,  unhampered  by  world  rela- 


tionships and  completely  unmindful  of  the 
war  If  you  please,  find  an  outlet  for  many 
of  our  so-called  siirpluses.  In  his  recent  mes- 
sage before  Congress,  the  President  named 
four  kinds  of  freedom.  One  of  those  was 
freedom  from  want.  With  20.000,000  people 
living  on  an  average  of  6  cents  per  meal,  we 
can  hardly  say  that  the  American  people  are 
free  from  want  now.  Tremendous  gains  have 
been  made  in  bridging  the  gap  between  the 
wants  of  this  needy  group  and  our  highly 
efficient  production  methods.  But  we  have 
made  only  a  step.  Now  if  we  will  use  the 
same  ingenuity  in  finding  new  ways  of  in- 
creasing consumption  that  we  have  used  In 
developing  new  methods  of  production.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  we  can  erase  this  want 
that  exists  In  the  midst  of  plenty.  It  Is  the 
challenge  of  our  times.  And,  In  my  opinion, 
an  attack  upon  that  problem,  with  covirage 
and  Imagination.  Is  the  most  Important  move 
to  be  made  In  agricultural  preparedness. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  concerning  an- 
other kind  of  preparedness  before  I  finish. 
You  and  I,  and  everyone,  wish  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  bring  to  an  end  this  terrible 
and  devastating  European  conflict.  We  all 
want  peace,  but  we  want  it  to  be  a  real  peace. 
This  is  no  time  for  wishful  thinking. 

The  people  who  want  to  make  peace  now 
are  almost  childlike  in  their  faith  that  we 
can  cultivate  the  good  will  of  the  tyrannical 
dictators.  I  don't  believe  they  recall  that 
these  were  exactly  the  tactics  used  by  many 
people  in  the  countries  now  under  the  heel 
of  the  dictators.  I  don't  believe  they  stop 
to  think  that  it  Is  much  better  to  have  our 
materials  used  by  others  on  foreign  soil  to 
stop  this  threat  to  the  liberty  and  happiness 
of  the  world  than  It  Is  to  save  them  for  use 
here  In  a  lone  fight.  In  a  last  stand.  We 
farmers  don't  like  war.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  will  not  subscribe  to  any  short- 
sighted actions  or  ideas  which  virill  ultimately 
only  further  add  to  our  problems  of  de- 
fense. This  again  Is  a  place  for  hard,  straight 
thinking. 
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Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment which  I  made  this  morning  before 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  pleased  indeed  to  state  for  the  record 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
some  facts  developed  by  the  Senate  railroad 
investigation.  That  investigation  has  to  date 
resulted  in  the  publication  of  23  volumes  of 
hearings  and  exhibits,  plus  25  or  more  pre- 
liminary and  additional  reports.  (Hearings 
pursuant  to  S.  Res.  71,  74th  Cong.,  and  con- 
tinuing resolutions.)  Naturally,  I  cannot 
summarize  today  all  the  material  In  the  sub- 
committee's record  pertaining  to  competitive 


bidding  versiK  "continuing  banker  relation- 
ships," as  the  present  practice  Is  sometimes 
described.  But  I  can  outline  for  you  a  few 
typical  situations  as  developed  In  ovir  record. 

"Continuing  banker  relationships"  have 
been  defended  by  witnesses  before  the  Senate 
railroad  investigation,  and  perhaps  here  too, 
on  the  ground  that  a  railroad  or  other  enter- 
prise can  "In  time  of  need"  turn  to  Its  con- 
tinuing bankers  for  short-term  accommoda- 
tions or  other  aid.  The  incident  I  have  in 
mind  In  this  connection  comes  from  my  own 
State,  the  State  of  Missouri.  In  testimony 
at  a  hearing  before  the  Missouri  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission.  alx)Ut  1931.  it  was  urged  that 
the  Missouri  Pacific  would  benefit  by  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  relationship  with  a  New 
York  banking  firm.    Said  one  witness: 

"The  Missouri  Pacific  in  times  of  prosperity 
can  finance  Its  ovra  needs.  •  •  •  Never- 
theless, they  have  got  to  negotiate  with  some 
bank  in  order  to  procm-e  the  sale  of  their 
securities,  and  I  think  the  Van  Swerlngens 
may  be  helpful  to  them  In  that  respect. 
•  •  •  Having  a  friend  at  court,  even  In  a 
banking  house,  is  much  more  helpful  than 
detrimental." 

The  Missouri  commission  was  Impressed  by 
that  argument.  In  Its  later  opinion  that 
commission  declared: 

"Mr.  (John  P.)  Murphy  [Van  Swerlngen 
attorney)  stated  that  mcst  of  the  banking 
business  of  the  applicant  (Alleghany  Corpo- 
ration] is  done  with  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Co.  will  be  enabled  to  readily 
and  easily  finance  Its  futuire  requirements 
with  this  connection." 

Thereafter,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  became  con- 
tinuing bankers  for  the  Missouri  Pacific.  Less 
than  2  years  later  the  Missouri  Pacific,  a 
$500,000,000  railroad,  needed  91,500.000  to 
meet  an  interest  payment,  and  turned  to  this 
banking  firm.  The  bankers  refused  to  make 
the  loan.  Thereupon  the  railroad  went  to 
the  R.  F.  C,  which  agreed  to  lend  the  money, 
but  could  not  do  so  for  15  days.  The  bankers 
then  agreed  to  lend  the  railroad  the  $1,500,- 
000  for  15  days,  but  "only  on  the  basis  of  the 
expectation  that  the  R.  F.  C.  will  lend  you  the 
sum  necessary  to  repay  with  Interest  such 
loan  at  Its  mattirlty,"  15  days  later.  More- 
over, the  bankers  took  that  occasion — of 
making  a  loan  of  $1,500,000  for  15  dSys — to 
require  the  railroad  to  post  $15,500,000  addi- 
tional collateral  for  other  loans  which  they 
and  associated  bankers  held. 

But  here  is  the  interesting  point.  Our  sub- 
conmilttee  asked  one  Morgan  partner  whether 
at  that  precise  moment  his  firm  would  have 
let  the  13.000-mlle  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad, 
serving  the  whole  Southwest,  "go  bust"  for 
lack  of  $1,500,000. 

"Why  not?"  he  replied. 

The  Incident,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
experience  of  the  R.  F.  C.  would  show  it  is  not 
an  unusual  one,  seems  to  me  to  show  clearly 
one  thing:  If  continuing  banker  relationship 
has  advantages  over  competitive  bidding, 
financial  aid  in  time  of  crisis,  even  from  so 
recognized  a  firm  as  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  which 
was  then  engaged  in  both  private  banking 
and  underwriting,  is  not  one  of  them. 

Another  argument  against  competitive  bid- 
ding urged  more  than  once  upon  our  sub- 
committee, and  p>erhap8  urged  here  as  well. 
Is  that  the  continuing  banker  relationship 
makes  available  to  a  railroad  or  other  com- 
pany the  advice  and  guidance  of  its  bankers. 
Here  it  seems  to  me  a  misconception  must  be 
cleared  away.  That  advice.  In  case  after  case. 
Is  not  given,  but  rather  sold  by  the  banker 
to  the  company.  Let  me  cite  two  or  three 
Instances.  Some  years  ago  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific acquired  control  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Lines. 
Bankers  for  the  Gulf  Coast  Lines  arranged 
the  transaction,  for  which  they  received  com- 
pensation. The  Missouri  Pacific's  bankers, 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  In  this  case  limited  Its 
services  to  advising  the  Missouri  Pacific.  For 
this  advice  it  was  to  receive  1^  percent  ot  tb« 
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axnoxint  InTolved — a  sum  which  the  Inter- 
/       ftate  Commerce  Commlsalon  characterized  as 
czceeslTe    compensation,    and    two    Commls- 
doners  further  characterized  as  XoIIowb: 

"Kuhn.  Loeb  ft  Co.  are  the  regular  fiscal 
agents  of  the  Missouri  Pacific.  When  that 
railroad  issues  seciu'lties.  they  are  sold  to 
the  public  through  Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Co.  and 
Its  connections  as  a  matter  of  course.  One 
of  the  defenses  offered  for  this  variety  of 
monopoly,  which  is  widely  prevalent  in  the 
railroad  world,  is  that  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment a  railroad  enlists  the  friendly  interest 
and  advice  of  an  experienced  firm  of  bankers. 
In  this  case  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
lllaaourl  Pacific  secured  such  friendly  in- 
tarwt  and  advice  at  anything  less  than  the 
current  market  price." 

This  episode  is  not  unique.  Let  me  cite 
•lao  the  sale  of  certain  stocks  by  the  Dela- 
ware h  Hudson  to  the  Pennsylvania.  This 
transaction  was  arranged  by  Kuhn.  Loeb  Ac 
Co..  continuing  bankers  for  both  the  buyer 
and  seller.  The  transaction  can  best  be  de- 
scribed in  the  exact  words  of  a  late  pfunner 
In  that  firm: 

"Upon  authority  of  General  Atterbury 
(Pennsylvania  vice  president)  I  bid  Mr.  Loree 
tfi3.AOO.000  (for  his  Wabash  and  Lehigh  Val- 
ley stocks),  which  bid  was  accepted  by  him 
and  his  committee.  I  stipulated  with  Mr. 
Loree  that  out  of  that  sum  Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Co. 
•re  to  receive  a  commisfilon  of  $570,000,  which 
he  approved.  I  also  advised  General  Atter- 
bury over  the  telephone  that  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Co.  are  to  receive  a  reasonalale  commission 
(I  did  not  mention  the  amount)  in  the  man- 
lier above  stated." 

Mr.  Benjamin  Buttenwleser,  a  partner  in 
this  firm,  has  tectified  before  our  subcommit- 
tee as  follows: 

"Through  being  continuing  banker  for  a 
company,  the  company  feels  free  to  con- 
■ult  one  banking  firm  for  a  great  deal  of 
financial  advice  which  may  not  be  definitely 
on  the  subject  of  a  new  security  issue,  but 
Just  In  the  general  sphere  of  financial  ad- 
vice— ^very  much  as  if  one  has  a  continuing 
lawyer,  one  feels  tree  to  consult  him  from 
time  to  t4me." 

I  think  those  two  quotations  will  stand  on 
their  own  feet.  One  describes  in  forceful 
language  the  theory  of  benefits  accruing  to  a 
company  from  having  a  continuing  banker. 
The  other  describes  a  typical  case  in  which 
that  theory  is  applied. 

To  s\unmarlze.  even  though  it  be  conceded 
that  company  needs  advise  from  its  bankers. 
that  advice  is  a  purchasable  commodity.  It 
la  not.  as  cases  like  these  dearly  show,  some- 
thing thrown  In  by  continuing  bankers  with- 
out compensation. 

I  might  say  here,  before  passing  to  another 
consideration,  that  when  the  compensation 
of  the  bankers  in  connection  with  the  Gulf 
Coast  transaction  was  under  scrutiny  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conunission's  Bxireau 
of  Finance  it  was  defended  by  the  railroad's 
lawyers  at  the  railroad's  expense.  The  treas- 
ury of  Missouri  Pacific  was  the  source  not 
only  of  the  bankers'  extraordinary  fee  but 
aiao  of  the  cost  of  defending  that  fee. 

This  matter  of  advice  deserves  a  little  fur- 
ther disciiasion.  Let  me  take  as  an  example 
the  formation  of  Pennroad  Corporation,  a 
railroad  holding  company.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  example,  for  a  partner  in  the  banking 
firm  which  assisted  at  the  formation  of  Penn- 
road Corporation  repeatedly  described  the 
advice  then  given  as  "the  best  advice  we 
ever  gave." 

The  firm  was  well  rewarded  for  this  advice. 
It  received  options  to  purchase  Pennroad 
stock,  from  which  options  it  netted  a  profit 
of  more  than  $3,700,000.  This  profit  involved 
zx>  risk.  It  was  in  addition  to  a  profit  of 
nearly  $3,000,000  accruing  to  Kuhn.  Loeb  A 
Co.  and  associated  bankers  in  connection 
with  the  Pennroad  stock  offer.  The  $3,700,000 
profit  to  which  I  refer  was  on  options  granted 
qpeciflcaily  "in  conaldexatlon  of  your  having 


acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  having 
given  the  organizers  of  this  corporation  the 
benefit  of  your  experience  and  judgment  in 
connection  with  the  organization"  of  Penn- 
road. 

The  advice  referred  to  cannot  have  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  more  than  31  days — 
from  March  23,  when  the  subject  was  first 
broached  to  the  bankers,  until  April  34,  when 
the  company  was  actually  launched. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  advice  itself.  It 
consisted  of  three  points.  First,  the  bank- 
ers advised  the  corporation  to  issue  stocks 
rather  than  bonds.  Perhaps  that  is  what 
the  partner  in  the  banking  firm  meant 
when  he  said  that  his  firm's  advice  to  Penn- 
road was  "the  best  advice  we  ever  gave." 
And  it  was  good  advice.  But  what  puzzles 
me  is  why  similar  advice  was  not  given  to 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Delaware  &  Hud- 
son, the  Wabash,  the  Pennsylvania  Co.,  and 
perhaps  other  clients  of  this  banking 
firm  as  well.  Every  one  of  these  com- 
panies maintained  a  continuing  banking 
relationship  with  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  Every 
one  of  these  firms  thus  had  available  the 
continuing  advice  of  these  bankers.  Yet 
every  one  of  them  issued  bonds  through 
this  banking  firm  and  incurred  fixed  charges 
in  order  to  buy  stocks.  In  several  instances 
this  Inverted-pyramid  financing  was  a  direct 
contributing  cause  to  subsequent  bank- 
ruptcy. Our  8Ut>commlttee  has  never  been 
able  to  determine  why  these  bankers,  know- 
ing as  they  did  the  dangers  of  financing 
stock  purchases  through  bond  Issues,  never- 
theless underwrote  such  bond  Issues  and 
even  advised  them.  Why,  in  short,  they 
gave  Pennroad  in  this  connection  so  much 
better  advice  than  they  gave  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  the  Wa- 
bash, or  the  Pennsylvania  Co. 

So  far  I  have  mentioned  one  bit  of  ad- 
vice given  during  a  31-day  period  or  less,  for 
which  the  bankers  received  the  $2,700,000  I 
have  mentioned.  The  second  bit  of  advice 
was  that  control  of  Pennroad  be  lodged 
in  a  voting  trust,  thus  sterilizing  the  power 
of  investors  to  control  their  investment. 
One  Kuhn,  Loeb  partner,  discussing  such 
devices  as  voting  trusts,  described  them 
very  succinctly  as  "inventions  of  the  devil." 
I  agree  with  that  characterization,  and  I 
sometimes  wonder  whether  advice  to  lodge 
control  of  a  holding  company  in  a  voting 
trust  Is  the  kind  of  advice  which  merits 
giving  one  banking  firm  a  monopoly  over 
the  securities  of  the  company  advised. 

The  third  bit  of  advice  given  In  return  for 
those  options  which  netted  a  riskless  $2,700.- 
000  profit  to  the  bankei-s  was  that  the  initial 
Pennroad  stock  issue  should  not  be  under- 
vPTltten.  Instead  of  an  imderwrltlng,  the 
bankers  proposed  an  aip-eement  to  purchase 
a  limited  number  of  luisubscribed  shares,  if 
any,  subject  to  certain  conditions.  Under 
an  underwriting  the  bankers  would  have  had 
to  assume  a  full  liability.  Under  the  Ktihn, 
Loeb  profKtsal  the  bankers  assumed  no  re- 
sponsibility unless  stockholders  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  and  perhaps  others,  sub- 
scribed 85  percent  of  the  offering.  Again,  if 
the  issue  had  been  imderwritten,  the  bankers 
would  have  had  to  asstime  an  $87,000,000 
risk;  under  the  Kuhn,  Loeb  proposal,  the 
bankers'  risk  was  limited  to  only  $3,750,000. 
Finally.  If  the  issue  had  been  underwritten, 
the  bankers  would  presumably  have  profited 
only  by  a  "spread"  of  two  points,  more  or 
less.  Under  the  Kuhn,  Loeb  proposal  the 
hankers  profited  to  the  extent  of  $1,954,- 
577.27 — more  than  50  percent  on  their  total 
commitment  of  $3,750,000. 

I  like  to  think  of  that  Pennroad  transac- 
tion whenever  I  hear  or  read  that  the  advice 
given  by  a  banker  to  an  issuing  company  is 
one  Justification,  and  perhaps  the  chief  Jus- 
tification, for  permitting  one  banker  to  mo- 
nopolize the  underwriting  of  that  company. 
Let  me  conclude  with  what  is  perhaps  the 


most  interesting  part  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee's record  so  far  as  it  touches  upon  com- 
petitive bidding.  As  you  know,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  required 
competitive  bidding  for  raUroad  equipment 
trust  certificates  since  about  1926 — In  my 
opinion.  BUccessftilly.  The  significant  thing 
about  our  23-volume  record  is  that  while  It 
is  replete  with  instances  of  financial  abuses 
resulting  from  continuing  banker  relation- 
ships, I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  of  such 
abuses  in  the  case  of  the  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  equipment  trust  certificates  Issued 
tinder  competitive  bidding.  So  far  as  this 
class  of  securities  is  concerned,  the  competi- 
tive-bidding requirement  seems  to  have  wiped 
out  with  one  stroke  the  many  types  of  abuse 
which,  as  our  record  abundantly  illustrates, 
cluster  about  the  traditional  type  of  xinder- 
writing  arrangements. 


Lease-Lend  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  February  6. 1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALP  M.  LANDON 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  so-called  lease-lend  bill,  deliv- 
ered by  Hon.  Alf  M.  Landon,  of  Topeka, 
Kans.,  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  on  February  1,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

First,  let  me  say  I  am  not  neutral  In  this 
European  war.  Nazi-ism  and  communism 
stand  for  more  than  merely  totalitarianism. 
They  mean  inhuman  brutality  on  a  scale  not 
witnessed  for  ages. 

I,  for  one.  am  not  disposed  to  haggle  over 
the  terms  of  the  lease  and  lend  bill,  as  It 
affects  monetary  accounting.  I  do  think  It 
would  be  more  honest,  in  dealing  with  the 
American  public,  not  to  try  to  fool  them  with 
a  phony  title.  But  that's  my  old-fashioned, 
simple  way  of  looking  at  things.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  the  philosophy  of  Hitler  and  Stalin 
and  others,  that  the  end  Justifies  the  means. 

Those  who  unfairly  attempt  to  give  a  parti- 
san cast  to  the  debate  on  this  bill  are  com- 
pletely answered  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
unity  in  any  political  party  concerning  it. 

To  use  a  current  but  very  loose  definition, 
I  am  neither  an  "isolationist"  nor  an  "inter- 
nationalist." I  have  thought  it  unwise  dur- 
ing the  past  25  years  that  we  withdrew  so 
completely  from  world  affairs.  I  believe  com- 
plete isolation  is  an  illusion.  We  cannot  Just 
pull  out  of  the  world.  We  cannot  ignore  and 
escape  our  obligations. 

But  we  are  now  committing  the  terrible 
folly  of  again  swinging  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  threatening  to  consider  otu*  part  In  world 
affairs  on  an  emotional  basis.  A  terrible  re- 
sponsibility rests  on  those  who  are  emo- 
tionalizing us  into  a  war  fervor. 

Therefore  I  do  not  think  it  wise  now  to  go 
to  the  extreme  of  plunging  back,  head  over 
heels  into  world  politics. 

I  have  supported  the  moves  to  help  Eng- 
land up  to  date.  I  am  refusing  to  support 
the  lease  and  lend  bill,  not  because  I  am 
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by  any  means  an  isolationist.    I  am  opposing 
the  lease-and-lend  bill — 

Because  it  delegates  to  the  President  the 
congressional  power  to  declare  war;  , 

Because  its  effect  will  be  to  repeal  or  evade 
the  provisions  of  the  present  laws  prohibit- 
ing ships  from  entering  the  war  zones; 

Because  its  delegation  of  powers  to  the 
President  is  so  vague  and  limitless  that  no 
one  can  acciu-ately  define  its  extent; 

In  this  it  is  like  so  much  of  the  New  Deal 
legislation.  Congress  often  has  found  that 
it  has  delegated  more  than  it  intended; 

Because  I  am  concerned  about  what  might 
come  next.  Frankly.  I  am  concerned  lest 
the  President  carry  into  international  situa- 
tions his  love  of  the  dramatic,  and  impul- 
sive, and  surprising,  which  he  has  frequently 
manifested  in  domestic  matters; 

And,  finally,  because  I  believe  that  Uncle 
Sam  is  perfectly  capable  of  working  out  his 
own  destiny  and  walking  on  his  own  legs, 
without  depending  on  another  nation  as  a 
crutch. 

The  other  side — these  who  are  for  the 
lease  and  lend  bill — say  our  destinies  are 
tied  to  the  Britisli  Empire,  and  that  we  will 
go  up  or  down  with  the  British  Empire. 
For  this  reason,  they  say,  we  must  extend 
"all  out  aid"  to  England,  even  at  the  risk 
of  getting  into  w:ir.  The  President  himself 
admits  that  his  proposal  involves  the  risk 
of  war. 

The  saddest  commentary  on  this  whole 
situation  is  that  the  people  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  last  November  to  vote  on 
this  question  of  how  close  we  shall  get  to 
war. 

At  that  time  both  candidates  for  the  Pres- 
idency were  on  the  same  side.  Now  they 
are  still  together,  but  on  the  other  side. 
Then  the  emphasis  was  all  on  keeping  out 
of  war.  Then  neither  of  the  candidates  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  should  risk 
war  to  Insure  British  victory.  Now  both  are 
in  favor  of  an  "all  out  aid"  policy  for  Eng- 
land, even  at  the  risk  of  war. 

It  seems  to  me  that  too  many  people  in  the 
United  States  believe  that  this  question  is 
beyond  our  realm  of  decision.  Tliey  look 
upon  our  country  as  the  defenseless  victim  of 
some  fate  beyond  our  power  to  combat — that 
we  are  going  to  "get  in,"  no  matter  what  we 
do  about  it.  Some  of  us  are  becoming  re- 
signed, almost  fatalistic,  in  this  fear. 

However,  there  is  something  we  can  do 
about  it.  The  remedy  for  this  is  for  you  and 
me  to  make  for  ourselves  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  this  issue  today.  We  can  make  this 
opportunity  by  writing  to  our  Congressmen 
and  Ssnators,  in  this  way  casting  our  vote, 
the  vote  that  was  denied  us  in  November. 

If  you  are  in  favor  of  the  present  lease  and 
lend  bill  and  are  willing  to  risk  war  in  order 
to  give  England  all  the  help  she  will  need  to 
win,  and  are  willing  to  confer  upon  the  Presi- 
dent the  right  to  declare  war.  write  to  your 
Congressmen  and  Senators  today  and  tell 
th;m  so. 

If.  however,  you  are  in  favor  of  helping 
England  but  not  to  the  extent  of  fightirg  in 
a  Europeai^  war.  If  you  are  not  in  favor  of 
giving  the  powers  of  a  dictator  to  the  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  that  you  vin-ite  to  your  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  somewhat  as  follows: 

Simply  write  to  him  and  say.  "I  want  to 
help  England,  but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  any 
aggressive  foreign  policy  that  runs  the  risk 
of  getting  us  into  a  war.  You  as  a  Congress- 
man are  a  Member  of  the  only  branch  of  the 
Government  which  can  legally  declare  war. 
You  as  a  Congressman  represent  me,  and  I 
wish  to  tell  you  frankly  that  i  you  vote  for 
the  passage  of  any  new  laws  which  involve  vis 
In  war.  I  shall  hold  you  accountable  at  the 
next  election." 

Because  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  this  question,  and  because  it  is  our 
duty  to  vote  now,  I  merely  make  these  sug- 
gestions to  stimulate  action  on  your  part.    It 


Is  Just  as  much  our  duty  to  vote  now.  by 
writing  our  Congressmen,  as  it  was  otir  duty 
to  vote  In  the  general  election  last  November. 


A^cultaral  Conditioni 
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or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF  NOETH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  February  6. 1941 


ADDRESS    BY    M.    W.    THATCHER 


Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  M.  W.  Thatcher,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Farmers  Union 
legislative  committee,  on  January  25, 
1941,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Farmers' 
Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of 
America.  The  address  deals  with  farm 
legislation  and  agricultural  conditions 
generally. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farm  legislation,  social  legislation,  and  la- 
bor legislation — to  protect  the  democracy  and 
the  common  people  of  the  United  S::ates — 
have  largely  left  the  front  pages  of  the  press 
and  are  no  longer  much  discussed  over  the 
radio.  With  the  advent  of  the  so-called  New 
Deal  on  March  4,  1933,  legislation  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  common  people  and  to  protect 
their  bank  deposits  was  the  order  of  the  day 
That  is  now  largely  gone,  and  what  we  now 
hear  over  the  radio  and  read  in  the  papers 
and  magazines  has  to  do  with,  "How  do  we 
save  Great  Britain  as  a  means  to  saving  our 
form  of  government  in  the  United  States?" 

Most  of  us  agree  that  national  defense 
comes  first.  But  two-thirds  of  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  would  testify  that  their 
plight  is  unbearable  and  their  future  is  dark 
They  do  not  have  security;  they  still  have 
some  faith  and  hope,  and  while  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  anxious  to  make  any 
sacrifice  necessary  in  order  to  stop  the  march 
of  the  dictators,  yet,  this  great  majority  of 
the  farm  families  would  Uke  to  know  that 
they  are  to  be  protected  on  their  farms  so 
that  they  can  stay  there — not  only  to  pro- 
duce the  food  and  fibre  needed  in  this  great 
war  for  freedom — but,  also,  they  want  assur- 
ance that  during  the  period  of  the  conflict, 
and  particularly  after  the  p)erlod  of  the  con- 
flict, they  can  stay  on  their  farms  with  a 
measurable  degree  of  security. 

Most  of  the  farmers  in  the  Wheat  and  the 
Cotton  Belt,  some  in  the  corn  area,  and  most 
of  those  in  the  tobacco  area,  know  that  their 
lowlands  were  Invaded  years  ago  and  that 
they  have  been  making  a  desperate  fight 
against  the  dictators  of  farm  prices  and  finan- 
cial credit.  Tliey  know  that  their  lowlands 
have  been  overrun  by  high  interest  charges, 
high  production  costs,  and  low  market  prices. 
They_know  that  they,  long  ago.  were  regi- 
mented into  an  economy  that  denied  them 
the  chance  to  break  even  and  to  give  them- 
selves a  measurable  standard  of  living. 

This  leads  up  to  what  is  to  happen  to  the 
Farmers  Union  legislative  program  during 
this  present  session  of  Congress.  The  pro- 
grams for  agriculture  for  this  year,  1941,  are 


pretty  well  established.  They  are  going  to  be 
approximately  this  year  what  they  were  last 
year:  That  is,  there  will  be  the  soil -conserva- 
tion payments  and  the  loan  programs  for 
cotton,  com,  and  wheat,  and  there  will  proba- 
bly be  parity  payments  if  the  Congress  ap- 
propriates the  money.    And  we  think  it  will. 

But  the  programs,  as  they  have  been  carried 
out  and  are  being  carried  out,  are  largely  in 
the  interests  of  the  big  farmer— the  com- 
mercial farmer — and  they  are  increasingly 
bearing  down  on  the  snialler  farmer.  If  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  going  to 
operate  in  good  faith  and  intelligently.  It 
must  recognize  what  has  happened  during 
the  past  3  years 

The  larger  operators  and  the  main  street 
farmers  are  increasing  their  hold  on  the 
land.  The  smaller  farmers  are  gradually 
being  squeezed  down  and  out.  If  the  pres- 
ent programs  were  to  continue  to  their 
natural  end.  we  would  bring  forth  a  new  type 
of  agriculture  in  this  Nation  and  the  majority 
of  our  present  farmers  would  be  taking  direc- 
tion eventually  from  new  land  owners.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  stop  thi«^  process  of  making 
the  bigger  ones  bigger,  and  this  is  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Government's  paying  such  large 
amounts  to  them,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
increasing  the  amounts  in  benefits  to  be  paid 
to  the  smaller  farmers. 

So  far  the  Farmers  Union  is  the  only  farm 
organization  which  has  presented  a  prcgram 
of  legislation  which  would  protect  the  family- 
sized  farm.  We  propose  the  income-cer- 
tificate plan  as  a  means  to  that  end.  We 
would  use  a  loan  program  as  a  means  'or 
protecting  minimum  prices  so  that  farm 
prices  wouldn't  hit  the  totc^gan  as  they  did 
in  1932. 

We  propose  this  minimum  price  in  the  form 
of  a  loan,  to  be  low  enough  so  that  the  big 
farmers  would  be  discoiu-aged  in  attempting 
to  Increase  their  holdings  because  of  the 
little  or  no  profit  that  the  low  loan  price 
would  give  them.  Yet  the  low  loan  price 
would  avoid  the  bankruptcy  standard  of 
prices  on  the  one  hand,  and  would  operate 
as  loans  to  the  farmers  to  enable  them  to  pay 
their  immediate  costs  and  not  force  their 
products  on  the  market  ail  at  one  time. 
Thereafter,  the  additional  income  to  be  paid 
to  our  farmers  would  be  in  the  form  of  in- 
come certificates,  which  would  equalize  the 
low  loan  price  with  fair  prices  for  the  com- 
modities. 

But  here  Is  where  the  protection  would 
come  for  the  average  farm.  These  income- 
certificate  payments  would  be  graduated  to 
give  the  larger  payments  per  bushel  or  pound 
to  the  smaller  farmers  and  a  lesser  rate  of 
payment  to  the  larger  operator.  In  terms  of 
cotton,  it  would  pay,  for  illustration,  the  full 
benefit  in  the  form  of  income  certificates  to 
those  farmers  who  are  only  producing  a  few 
bales,  but  the  paj^ments  in  income  certifi- 
cates to  the  larger  farmers  would  be  cut 
down  as  production  allotments  grew  larger. 
In  other  words,  it  would  p3nalize  the  big 
operator  as  compared  to  the  small  operator, 
and  that  would  also  be  true  in  the  case  of 
wheat  and  other  commodities  for  which  the 
Income-certificate  plan  would  be  used. 

As  to  how  much  would  be  allowed  in  in- 
come certificates  before  the  penalty  would  b« 
Imposed,  of  course,  the  Congress  must  decide. 
But  our  group,  that  is,  the  Farmers  Union, 
would  want  those  penalties  to  start  as  soon 
as  the  production  was  in  excess  of  what  could 
be  expected  to  be  produced  on  an  average 
farm.  The  whole  force  of  the  income-certifi- 
cate plan  drives  toward  getting  an  assured 
income  for  the  average-sized  farm  and  to 
lessen  very  materially  the  benefits  for  the 
oversized  farm. 

The  purpose  is  obvious,  in  that  our  legisla- 
tive proposal,  using  the  income  certificate 
plan  with  Its  punishment  featw-e,  would  be- 
gin to  equalize  the  smaller  farmer  with  the 
larger  farmer — pulling  the  bigger  one  down 
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and  pushing  the  amaller  one  up.  If  we  would 
have  agrlculttire  u  we  have  known  It  and 
aa  everybody  pretends  to  want  It,  ours  la  the 
tyttfm  that  muat  be  used;  otherwise,  the 
present  trend  la  going  to  continue,  which 
means  the  smaller  farmer  goes  out  and  the 
larger  one  grows  larger. 

In  the  field  of  farm  credit,  we  are  going 
on  with  our  battle  to  reform  the  land-mort- 
gage system  as  It  Is  carried  on  by  the  Federal 
land-banlc  system.  The  drive  we  have  made 
tn  this  direction  baa  already  moat  favorably 
expressed  Itself  In  a  change  of  administrative 
policy  at  Washington,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  Federal  land-bank-mortgage  foreclosures. 
Our  purpose  in  continuing  this  farm  credit 
fight,  until  we  are  successful,  has  for  its 
purpose  protecting  these  average  farmers 
on  their  farms. 

The  value  of  the  farm  must  be  that  it  can 
reasonably  produce  so  many  units  and  these 
units  must  be  paid  for  at  so  much  a  pound 
or  a  bushel,  so  that  the  farmer's  Income  off 
ot  that  farm  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 
annual  principal  and  Interest  charges,  the 
taxes.  Insurance,  and  the  living  costs  of  the 
family.  To  make  a  loan  that  won't  work  out 
on  that  basis  is  positively  criminal  and  the 
United  States  Government  has  been  a  party 
to  making  such  criminal  loans  down  through 
the  years.  Further,  it  has  carried  on  a  crim- 
inal policy  of  throwing  the  families  off  of  the 
land  because  the  families  couldnt  meet  the 
Impoflslble  conditions. 

Therefore  we  ask  for  debt  readjustment 
•o  that  the  annual  payments  on  the  debt, 
the  interest  on  the  debt,  the  taxes,  and  the 
Uvlng  can  be  arranged  for  In  connection 
with  the  total  debt  and  the  production  on 
that  farm.  The  farm  must  have  enough 
acreage  In  production  and  enough  produc- 
tion off  of  that  acreage,  with  enough  price 
per  bushel  or  pound,  so  that  the  farm  can 
pay  out  and  the  family  live.  Anything 
other  than  that  Is  positively  crazy,  if  not 
criminal. 

The  interest  rate  must  be  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  Government,  plus  administra- 
tive expenses,  and  should  not  be  a  bit  more 
than  that.  The  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion waant  set  up  to  make  money  off  of 
debt-ridden  farmers.  Congress  set  It  up  to 
protect  debt-ridden  farmers,  and,  therefore. 
the  land-bank  system  ought  to  be  adminis- 
tered to  protect  debt-ridden  farmers.  If  the 
debt  is  too  high,  it  must  be  scaled  down;  if 
the  acreage  is  too  low,  it  must  be  Increased; 
and  the  prices  mtist  be  "fair  exchange 
lirtcea."  "cost-of-productlon  prices."  or 
'''T)arlty  prices" — whatever  fancy  name  one 
may  want  to  put  on  them.  But  there  Is  no 
substitute  for  income,  and  we  do  know  the 
farm  has  expenses  which  must  be  paid — or 
else  out  goes  the  farmer. 

We  are  aasiuilng  that  all  the  farms  we  are 
talking  about  are  operated  by  honest,  dili- 
gent farm  families,  and  those  are  the  only 
ones  the  Farmers  Union  seeks  to  protect. 
But  our  conception  of  a  farm  business  for 
this  honest,  diligent  farm  family  is  that, 
first,  it  must  have  a  large  enough  farm  •  to 
operate  and  fair  exchange  prices  for  produc- 
tion. In  relation  to  the  amount  of  money 
the  farm  family  must  pay  each  year  for 
principal  on  the  debt.  Interest,  taxes,  Insur- 
ance, living  of  the  family,  and  the  farm's 
coat-of -production . 

It  does  seem  that  anyone  with  ounmon- 
achool  education  not  only  ought  to  tinder- 
•tand  that,  but  ought  to  be  shouting  it  from 
the  housetops!  And  It  does  seem  that  an 
Intelligent  Congress  ought  to  tinderstand  that 
and  promptly  pass  the  farm  debt-adjustment 
bill,  and  thus,  get  rid  of  this  agrlciiltural 
pain  In  the  neck  that  Is  related  to  the  farm- 
mortgage  system. 

We  are  also  seeking  expansion  of  crop  In- 
■uranoe  to  cover  other  conunoditiea  than 
wheat.  We  shall  be  doing  everything  we  can 
at  this  preaent  aeaakm  of  the  Congress  to  help 


put  crop  instirance  onto  the  cotton  crop. 
When  both  wheat  and  cotton  have  crop  in- 
surance, then  the  wheat  farmers  and  the 
cotton  fumers  can  reasonably  believe  that 
they  have  crop  Insurance  from  here  on  out. 
Once  we  have  obtained  crop  insurance  for 
cotton,  as  well  as  whiat,  then  through  our 
experiences,  we  will  one  day  have  crop  insur- 
ance for  these  great  commodities,  properly 
administered,  with  fair  rates  for  Instuance 
premiums. 

It  is  a  painful  process.  It  is  a  good  deal 
like  the  process  going  from  the  first  model 
"T"  Ford  to  the  car  we  have  today:  but  trial, 
error,  and  experience  will  eventually  bring 
us  sound  insurance  for  agricultural  crops. 

So,  In  stimmarizlng  the  three  points  that 
we  have  just  made: 

First.  Income-certificate  plan  wotild  assure 
fair  prices. 

Second.  The  farm  debt-adjustment  bill 
would  bring  sound,  service  through  thg  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  System,  which  would  assure 
security  .and  protection  to  honest  and  dill- 
gent  farm  families. 

Third.  Crop  Insurance  would  give  protec- 
tion to  the  farmers  against  drought,  insects, 
pests,  etc.,  representing  conditions  not  under 
the  control  of  the  farm  people. 

All  of  our  Fanners'  Union  people,  or  the 
very  great  majority  of  them,  are  enthusi- 
astically supporting  these  great  objectives, 
and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  to  you 
today  that  there  is  a  great  shift  in  senti- 
ment from  other  farm  groups  and  also  those 
handling  agricultural  commodities,  toward 
support  of  our  income-certiflcate  plan.  They 
are  beginning  to  believe,  as  they  should,  that 
It  would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  not  only 
the  farmers  but  those  handling  the  farmers' 
products. 

I  am  also  glad  to  report  to  you  today  a 
great  shift  in  the  sentiment  of  most  of  the 
officers  of  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the 
loan  associations  toward  our  program  to  re- 
organize the  Federal  land-bank  system  Into 
one  for  better  service  to  the  farmer. 

Very  recently  your  new,  able,  and  ener- 
getic national  president,  Jim  Patton,  and  I 
had  a  most  satisfactory  conference  with 
President  Roosevelt  about  some  of  these  mat- 
ters. The  President  authorized  us  to  state 
that  he  was  still  supporting  our  program  to 
improve  the  policies  of  the  Federal  land- 
bank  system  In  harmony  with  our  farm  debt 
adjtistment  bill,  and  stated  he  was  as  en- 
thusiastically in  support  of  it  as  he  was  last 
April,  when  he  wired  congrattilations  to  us 
at  St.  Paul  at  the  time  Secretary  Wallace 
addressed  the  greatest  of  all  farm  gatherings. 
That  gathering  was  a  protest  against  the 
policies  of  the  Federal  land-bank  system  and, 
as  Secretary  Wallace  put  It,  a  chaUenge  to 
all  of  those  who  were  opposing  our  legisla- 
tion. Over  21.000  farmers  from  24  States  at- 
tended that  mass  protest  meeting  as  evidence 
of  their  determination  to  support  our  farm- 
credit  fight  and  gain  the  needed  changes  to 
protect  the  debt-ridden  farmers  of  this 
Nation. 

The  President  also  authorized  us  to  state 
that  he  continues  his  support  of  our  ideas 
that  these  programs  for  agricultural  com- 
modities must  be  self -financing  and  support- 
ing so  far  as  possible.  We  want  to  get  away 
from  annual  political  brawls  with  the  Con- 
gress, where,  with  tin  cup  In  our  hands,  we 
ask,  "Won't  you  please  appropriate  the  parity 
payments?" 

In  addition  to  the  Income-certificate  pro- 
grams, the  farm-debt-adjustment  bill,  and 
the  extension  and  expansion  of  crop  insur- 
ance, we  are  seeking  the  dairy-stabilization 
bill  to  protect  our  dairy  Industry;  we  are 
seeking  our  tenancy  bill,  which  would  help 
tenant  farmers  to  regain  the  land  for  their 
own  operations  and  eventual  ownership;  we 
are  continuing  our  full  support  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  to  help  rehabilitate 
the  farmers  who  have  suffered  disastrously  In 


the  last  10  years:  and  we  are  continuing  cur 
support  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  in  its  use  of  the  stamp  plan  to 
Increase  the  constimptlon  of  farm  com- 
modities. 

We  lean  far  more  toward  the  program  that 
would  Increase  consumption  than  toward  the 
one  that  would  decrease  production. 

The  farmers  must  awaken  to  the  jllsaster 
that  presents  itself  now  so  threateningly  to 
the  cotton  and  wheat  producers  because  of 
lost  foreign  markets,  and  farmers  must  rise 
to  protect  themselves  on  all  of  their  com- 
modities when  this  armament  economy  comes 
to  an  end.  As  proper  as  it  Is  and  as  much  as 
we  support  it,  armament  economy  is  a  false 
economy  because  it  is  preparing  things  for 
destruction  rather  than  things  for  use.  It 
Is  putting  great  hordes  of  people  back  to  tem- 
porary work,  and  thus  we  will  naturally  see 
an  Increased  consumption  of  dairy  products,  " 
meats,  etc.,  but  it  Is  not  going  to  do  much 
for  wheat  and  cotton  producers,  and  it  is 
going  to  be  tough  on  the  tobacco  growers. 

Agriculture  has  a  dark  outlook.  It  now 
depends  upon  annual  political  appropriations 
from  the  Congress.  We  must  get  away  from 
Congress  as  fast  as  we  can  when  we  have 
once  received  the  laws  of  equal  advantage. 
When  we  have  protected  our  prices  through 
the  income  certificate  plan  and  protected  our 
farms  through  the  farm  credit  debt  adjust- 
ment bill  and  protected  our  crops  against  loss 
through  crop  insurance,  we  must  from  there 
on  out  plan  and  expect  otrr  future,  as  farmers 
in  business,  to  be  protected  more  and  more 
through  the  use  of  a  cooperative  system  for 
marketing  our  products  and  buying  our  major 
supplies   for   farm -production   requirements. 

We  are  now  on  our  way  again  to  Wash- 
ington. While  there  we  will  review  with  our 
Washington  secretary,  Mr.  Bob  Handschln, 
what  has  occurred  to  date  In  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  We  will  also  visit  with  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  have  intro- 
duced our  various  bills  and  learn  what  we 
can  about  prospects  and  hearings  on  our  bills. 

We  could  not  hope  to  secure  these  bills 
without  the  support  of  organized  labor.  We 
can  pretty  much  count  on  labor's  support 
for  the  simple  reason  we  are  going  to  sup- 
port labor.  The  common  people  of  this  Na- 
tion labor  in  the  factories  and  in  the  fields. 
Common  people  have  a  common  problem. 
Their  common  denominator  is  security  for 
an  ordinary  Income  so  that  they  can  live 
ordinary  lives  and  raise  their  children  to 
carry  on  In  oiu*  democratic  country,  composed 
of  people  seeking  ordinary  lives. 

So  we  expect  to  help  labor,  and  we  expect 
labor  to  help  us;  thiis,  all  labor  will  be  pro- 
tected. If  all  labor  is  protected,  no  one  can 
successfully  Invade  our  country  filled  with 
satisfied  laboring  people.  The  greatest  as- 
surance to  our  democracy  Is  a  people  so  con- 
tented with  their  lot  that  they  will  fight  off 
everybody  who  would  attempt  to  interfere 
with  their  contented  lives.  That  would  be 
democracy  in  action  after  that  democracy  had 
once  been  established. 

We  are  continuing  our  legislative  fight  for 
all  of  our  legislative  proposals.  We  hope  the 
unorganized  farmers  of  this  country  will  rec- 
ognize the  value  of  this  militant  Farmers 
Union  organization,  with  its  positive  program 
to  protect  the  family-sized  farm,  and  that 
the  farmers  will  Join  the  Farmers  Union.  We 
invite  the  members  of  other  farm  groups  who 
are  dissatisfied  to  join  with  us  to  secure  the 
needed  reforms  and  protection  for  the  aver- 
age farmer  in  the  United  States.  Farmers 
must  Join  in  a  pressure  group,  as  have  the 
other  groups  who  have  so  successfully  taken 
over  the  national  Income  for  their  own 
benefit. 

Farmers  must  Join  the  Farmers  Union  and 
support  it  If  they  would  protect  themselves. 
Join  now  and  fight  now  for  your  rights — or 
take  the  consequences. 

Write  to  National  Farmers  Union,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla. 
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Africulture  and  the  Defense  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
I      or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD,  2d 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  February  6, 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CHESTER  C.  DAVIS 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  address 
on  the  relation  of  agriculture  to  the  na- 
tional-defense program,  delivered  by 
Hon.  Chester  C.  Davis,  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Advisory  Commission  and 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  before  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  Association,  at  the 
Municipal  Auditorium,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on 
January  31,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  twenty-fifth  anniversary  meeting  of 
the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association,  prob- 
ably the  strongest  State  farm  organization 
In  the  United  States  t>oth  in  membership 
and  resources,  is  a  fitting  time  and  place  to 
take  a  clear  look  at  American  agriculttire — 
to  look  at  American  agriculture  against  the 
background  of  a  nation  undertaking  the 
greatest  industrial  mobilization  of  its  his- 
tory in  a  world  at  war.  In  doing  so  before 
this  association,  I  feel  that  I  have  the 
farmers  and  the  farm  families  of  Ulinois 
as  my  audience — for  your  organization  has 
reached  the  point  where  it  has  become 
.  synonymous  witli  the  agricultiure  and  the 
farm  people  of  Illinois.  I  wish  farmers 
everywhere  were  so  fortunate. 

Twenty  years  ago  in  a  momentous  elec- 
tion, a  majority  of  the  American  electorate 
voted  to  change  goverrunents  in  a  sweeping 
reaction  against  further  participation  In 
European  affairs.  We  withdrew  after  enor- 
mous sacrifices  of  resources  and  blood  had 
been  made.  We  turned  our  backs  at  a  time 
when,  by  staying  in.  we  might  have  done 
some  good,  when  we  might  even,  conceiv- 
ably, have  aided  in  securing  adjustments 
that  would  have  made  Hitler  Impossible, 
and  thus  avoided  the  cataclysm  into  which 
the  world  has  plunged. 

Today  the  pe<jple  of  the  United  States 
stand  at  another  crossroad.  We  have  again 
bitten  deeply  into  our  responsibilities  as  a 
world  power.  Tlie  debate  that  is  going  on 
over  the  next  step  is  of  profound  signifi- 
cance. I  am  glacl  I  live  in  a  country  where 
that  debate  is  possible.  For  it  is  vital  that 
the  citizens  of  this  country  fully  compre- 
hend and  Intend  whatever  part  the  United 
States  is  to  play 

Events  of  the  past  year  have  fallen  with 
breath-taking  speed  into  a  pattern  that  was 
utterly  Incredible  when  this  association  met 
In  annual  convention  in  even  so  recently  as 
a  year  ago.  These  events  have  forced  many 
of  us  to  change  our  convictions  on  many 
things. 

We  face  the  pcssibility  of  a  futvire  world 
in  which  Nazi  Gtrraany,  on  one  side  of  us, 
may  control  the  lives  and  resources  of  400,- 
000,000  sotils.  Ja]>an,  on  the  other  side,  may 
emerge  In  control  of  the  lives  and  resources 
of  an  equal  ntunber.  No  man  may  foretell 
what  the  near  future  holds  for  such  a  world, 
and  we  live  In  that  world,  and  we  cannot 
wish  ourselves  out  of  It. 


Two  extreme  points  of  view  are  being  ex- 
pressed In  this  country  today  along  with 
every  shade  of  intermediate  opinion  between 
them.  Out  of  these  clashing  viewpoints  our 
national  policy  will  be  shaped.  To  talk  trf 
the  future,  one  must  make  certain  assump- 
tions— he  must  make  his  ovra  estimate  of 
what  will  come  about.  I  am  speaking  to  you 
tonight  on  the  assumption  that  the  United 
States  will  go  all  the  way  in  perfecting  its 
sea,  air,  and  land  armaments  for  modern 
war;  will  make  its  resotu-ces  of  wealth  and 
materials  available  to  England  without  re- 
gard to  tenns  of  repayment;  that  it  will 
make  no  commitment  to  engage  with  its 
manpower  in  an  effort  to  restore  the  prewar 
Europe  of  Versailles  and  Locarno;  and  that 
in  the  aftermath  we  shall  exercise  what 
leadership  our  resources  and  Influence  give 
us  in  the  direction  of  a  peace  under  which 
the  world  can  progress. 

Events  may  destroy  some  of  these  assump- 
tions before  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation meets  again.  I  am  not  even  sure 
that  the  assumptions  themselves  are  essen- 
tial to  the  theme  of  my  talk.  Because  no 
matter  what  the  outcome  of  the  present 
struggle  may  be.  let  no  one  delude  himself 
into  thinking  that  the  old  order  of  man's 
affairs  In  this  coimtry  will  be  restored 
imchanged. 

I  am  afraid,  for  example,  that  we  may 
emerge  in  a  world  divided  into  systems  of 
nations,  each  pursuing  an  economic  policy 
shaped  to  its  own  needs  or  ambitions  and 
disregarding  those  of  the  competing  groups 
of  nations:  a  world  in  which  all  international 
trade  will  be  carried  on  under  close  central 
controls,  and  this  means,  In  turn,  that  domes- 
tic business  activity  ev€r3nwhere  will  be  under 
more  or  less  rigid  Government  direction.  We 
have  never  given  much  thought  about  how  to 
behave  in  a  world  like  that. 

But  the  problems  these  thoughts  raise  are 
so  far-fiung  and  enormous  that  no  brief  talk, 
like  mine  tonight,  could  even  consider  them. 
If  I  am  to  get  anywhere.  It  Is  necessary  to 
limit  my  field  sharply.  I  should  like,  if  pos- 
sible, to  hold  It  to  three  topics:  I  should  like 
to  consider  a  program  of  international  trade 
for  agriculture:  I  should  like  to  look  at  the 
concentration  and  distribution  of  industrial 
effort  in  the  defense  program  to  date;  and 
finally  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  of  warning 
as  to  the  squeeze  in  which  farmers  may  be 
caught  if  Industrial  prices  on  the  one  hand 
and  industrial  wage  rates  on  the  other  get 
out  of  hand  in  thi  months  ahead. 

For  130  years  after  the  first  President  was 
Inaugurated,  notwithstanding  Its  wars  to 
maintain  political  Independence,  to  clear  and 
extend  its  boundaries,  and  to  preserve  its 
Union,  the  United  States  was  not.  economi- 
cally speaking,  an  independent  Nation.  In 
the  world  family  of  nations  we  were  a  colonial 
dependency,  an  outlying  source  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  food  for  Europe  and  a  market  for 
European  industrial  goods.  The  United  States 
financed  its  internal  improvements — the  rail- 
roads, for  example — by  borrowing  from 
abroad.  It  obtained  the  wherewithal  for  In- 
terest and  principal  on  these  borrowings  by 
exports,  exports  very  largely  of  agricultural 
raw  materials.  During  that  period  we  didn't 
have  much  of  a  farm-export  problem. 

The  World  War  changed  all  this — it  changed 
everything  but  our  way  of  thinking.  We  no 
longer  borrowed  from  abroad  so  we  no  longer 
could  pay  the  interest  bill  in  the  form  of 
shiploads  of  wheat  and  cotton.  During  most 
of  the  twenties  we  bought  temporary  free- 
dom from  the  need  to  face  the  Issue  by  lend- 
ing abroad  billions — billions  that  never  will 
be  repaid.  Since  1933  we  have  permitted 
other  nations  to  settle  their  adverse  trade 
balance  with  us  by  selling  us  their  gold.  We 
continue  today  to  furnish  the  ultimate  mar- 
ket for  the  gold  of  the  world. 

For  nearly  two  decades  the  American  farm- 
ers have  been  fighting  a  losing  battle  with 
American  mass  production  Industries  over 
the   division  of  the  dollar  exchange  made 


available  to  pay  for  exports  by  our  foreign 
loans,  our  Imports,  and  our  gold  purchases. 
Several  forces  abroad  have  handicapped  agri- 
culture's struggle  to  maintain  its  relative 
share  of  our  exports — the  expansion  of  farm 
production  by  our  former  customers  in  their 
drive  for  food  self-sufficiency;  the  Increasing 
competition  of  new  areas  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction; and  the  growth  of  bilateral  barter 
by  which  industrial  nations  paid  for  raw  ma- 
terial Imports  by  exports  of  manufactured 
goods. 

Now  our  place  in  world  markets  has  been 
further  diminished  by  the  Impact  of  a  new 
World  War.  The  continent  of  Eiut)pe  is 
closed  to  us.  The  chief  remaining  market, 
the  United  Kingdom,  is  not  only  importing 
less,  but  in  its  desperate  effort  to  save  dollar 
exchange  to  pay  for  aircraft  and  ships,  gunn 
and  munitions.  It  has  cut  to  one-half  the 
proportion  of  its  agricultural  imports  nor- 
mally bought  from  the  United  States. 

In  the  meantime  an  lutlimited  market  has 
been  opened  up  for  the  products  of  our  in- 
dustrial machine.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
over  the  long-time  consequence  of  these  ds- 
velopments  upon  the  agricultural  economy  of 
the  United  States. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  sees  some  espe- 
cial quality  or  virtue  in  exports  not  pos- 
sessed by  a  domestic  demand.  I  am  In  favor 
of  every  possible  aid  to  the  expansion  of  con- 
sumption and  use  of  our  farm  products  in 
the  United  States.  But  the  cold  fact  remains 
that  more  than  half  of  our  agricviltural  pro- 
ducers have  been  drawing  a  major  share  of 
their  Income  from  the  production  of  com- 
modities that  have  depended  to  a  large 
extent  on  export  sales — the  producers  of  cot- 
ton, wheat,  tobacco,  lard,  and  fruit.  And  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  giving  up  without  a 
struggle  the  chance  for  American  farmers  to 
sell  in  world  markets.  Such  a  loss  would 
force  on  us  Internal  adjustments  so  drastic 
as  to  make  the  early  ventures  of  the  A.  A.  A. 
look  like  a  Liberty  Leagtier's  dream  of  eco- 
nomic paradise. 

I  believe  it  Is  possible  to  choose  a  program 
now  and  develop  it  In  the  future  that  will 
lessen  and.  In  part,  avert  that  loss.  Many 
things  will  need  to  be  done.  Here  are  some 
of  them: 

(1)  Press  on  to  develop  and  discover  plans 
to  Increase  consumption  of  food  and  fiber  at 
home,  particularly  by  the  underfed  and  poorly 
clothed  millions  who  live  here. 

-(2)  Continue  and  enlarge,  if  necessary,  the 
policy  of  storing  food  and  fiber  against  en- 
larged domestic  consumption  in  the  future 
or  the  reopening  of  foreign  shipments.  Pres- 
ent loan  and  purchasing  programs  have  pre- 
vented the  ftill  Impact  of  these  national  stores 
from  pressing  down  the  price  to  the  farmer. 
They  must  be  pursued  courageously  and  ad- 
ministered promptly.  They  should  not  be 
hampered  by  the  formulas  and  habits  of 
thought  that  governed  us  in  a  world  at  peace. 

(3)  Provision  should  be  made,  either  as  a 
part  of  the  pending  lend-lease  bill  or  by 
negotiations  accompanying  it,  whereby  the 
United  Kingdom  will  take  from  the  United 
States  the  normal  proportion  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  which  she  must  import. 
That  England  has  not  done  so  In  recent 
months  Is  understandable  In  view  of  the 
pressure  on  the  dollar  exchange  available  as 
means  of  payment  In  this  country.  But 
pending  legislation  should  relieve  that.  I 
would  like  to  see  provision  made  that  will 
give  American  cotton  and  food  the  same 
status  under  the  proposed  plan  as  manu- 
factured goods.  And  I  don't  see  how  it  can 
possibly  be  to  England's  disadvantage,  under 
the  new  arrangement,  to  insist  that  she  buy 
from  the  United  States  in  approximately 
the  relative  proportion  she  did  before  this 
war  started.  Up  to  2  years  ago  the  United 
Kingdom  bought  from  an  eighth  to  a  tenth 
of  her  agricultural  Imports  from  this  coun- 
try. By  the  end  of  1940  our  British  farm  ex- 
ports had  dwindled  to  about  one-twentieth. 
I  am  afraid  that  if  this  continues,  It  will  be 
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Increutngly  hard  to  get  those  markets  back. 
It  Isn't  dlfflciiJt  (or  a  people  to  change  Ita 
taste  In  tobacco,  or  to  learn  to  use  another 
country's  cotton. 

(4)  Europe  Is  going  through  a  winter  of 
■tarvatlon  as  miserable  as  the  world  has 
known  since  the  Middle  Ages.  It  Is  true  that 
starvation  is  a  weapon  of  war,  and  no  one 
can  blame  the  warring  countries  for  making 
use  of  It.  But  civilization  is  not  advanced 
by  starvation  In  the  long  run.  We  need  to 
plan  now  so  that  we  can  move  swiftly  when 
a  way  is  found  to  make  our  surplus  available 
to  the  starving  millions  who  need  It,  when 
the  time  for  reconstruction  arrives.  Per- 
haps that  will  be  one  way  in  which  America 
can  contribute  to  a  better  world  order  when 
wholesale  insanity  comes  to  an  end. 

(5)  No  matter  what  the  outcome  of  this 
struggle  may  be,  It  will  be  a  long  time,  if 
ever,  before  uncontrolled  world  trade  among 
Individuals  is  possible.  Nations  will  be  com- 
pelled to  direct  and  control  international 
trade  in  the  interest  of  their  own  economies. 
When  that  time  comes,  farmers  must  insist 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
recognize  the  peculiar  conditions  of  their  in- 
dustry. Some  forms  of  exports  are  Infinitely 
more  Important,  dollar  for  dollar,  than  oth- 
ers. Years  ago  I  said  that,  under  conditions 
where  dollar  exchange  to  pay  for  exports 
from  the  United  States  is  limited,  sound  na- 
tional policy  made  It  more  profitable  for  us 
M  a  Nation  to  export  cotton  than  automo- 
bUea.  I  mentioned  automobiles  merely  as 
an  illustration,  and  some  of  the  manufac- 
turers took  sharp  exception  to  It.  I  repeat 
that  assertion  now.  The  revived  purchasing 
power  throughout  the  South  that  would  fol- 
low restored  export  outlets  would  mean  an 
infinitely  wider  market  for  the  automobile 
manufacturers  right  here  at  home  than  they 
wotild  lose  abrxMul  if  their  exports  were  re- 
stricted in  favor  of  cotton.  That  condition 
needs  thinking  about  and  acting  upon  and 
right  now  is  not  too  soon  to  start  it.  Even 
if  these  policies  are  carried  out  to  their 
maximum  yield  for  agriculture,  we  may  find 
that  there  are  still  too  many  people  growing 
tiotton.  and  tobacco,  and  wheat  for  all  of 
them  to  earn  a  decent  American  standard 
of  living  at  It.  That  Is  why,  as  one  meml>er 
of  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commis- 
sion, I  have  carried  Insistence  upon  decen- 
tralization to  the  point  where  sometimes  I 
think  my  colleagues  have  wished  they  had 
never  heard  the  word. 

I  believe  this  Nation  shotild  have  laid 
down  and  then  carried  out  the  principle 
that  no  new  defense  industries  would  be 
located  in  areas  where  the  heavy  industries 
essential  to  defense  are  now  concentrated 
when  there  was  any  possibility  of  placing 
them  elaewhere.  That  is  the  only  way  in 
which  new  reservoirs  of  unemployed  labor 
and  resources  can  be  tapped  without  uproot- 
ing families  and  shifting  them  thousands  of 
miles  Into  communities  where  ebbing  of  the 
armament  effort  will  leave  them  stranded. 

The  plans  which  bad  been  made  prior  to 
the  emergency  for  maximum  war  production 
were  net  twsed  on  such  a  principle.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  program  we  have  made  some 
progress  toward  decentralization,  but  I  have 
been  far  from  satisfied.  I  am,  afraid  that 
In  the  defense  effort  up  to  date  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  same  pattern  of  regional  concen- 
tration that  was  followed  in  1917  and  1918. 
At  that  time  we  handicapped  our  effort  by 
shortages  of  labor  and  transport  and  left 
an  aftermath  of  overbuilt  and  overccncen- 
trated  industry.  I  am  afraid  that  we  will 
•gain  reap  some  of  the  same  harvest  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  consequences. 

I  am  not  trying  to  lay  blame  for  this  at 
anybody's  door.  Most  men  in  the  War  De- 
partment agree  that  the  principle  of  decen- 
tralisation Is  right,  but  for  30  years  the  busi- 
ness of  this  Nation  has  been  peace  and  not 


war.  No  one  in  authority  figured  out  how 
the  job  was  to  be  done.  IndustriEil  manage- 
ment has  thought  largely  in  terms  of  doing 
the  new  business  of  war  production  on  the 
old  stand.  If  there  had  been  forethought 
and  planning,  I  believe  we  could  have  avoided 
the  mistakes  we  are  making. 

So,  in  the  first  stages  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram, I  must  frankly  say  we  have  missed 
some  important  opportunities.  I  had  hoped 
that  we  might  use  much  of  the  surplus  man- 
power or  Ineffectively  employed  manpower  of 
agriculture  near  at  home — that  we  might 
avoid  moving  these  folks  across  the  country 
to  supplement  the  labor  supply  which  In 
seme  of  the  large  urban  centers  is  already 
running  short.  I  had  thought  that  this 
might  open  the  way  for  a  Ijetter  balance  be- 
tween industry  and  agriculture  for  the 
future.  You  people  well  know  that  a  farmer 
who  depends  only  on  one  crop  is  never  in 
a  very  secure  position.  The  same  is  true  on 
a  larger  scale  of  those  parts  of  our  country — 
those  States  and  regions — which  depend  only  ■ 
on  agriculture.  They,  too,  are  one-crop  areas 
and  they  lack  the  stability  and  security  of 
better-diversified  areas.  Perhaps  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  better  In  the  future  than  in  the 
past. 

My  last  subject  brings  me  down  to  some- 
thing which  is  of  Immediate  importance  to 
all  of  you.  The  last  question  of  national 
defense  and  agriculture  on  which  I  want 
to  comment  might  be  called  my  outlook  fore- 
cast— the  effect  of  the  defense  program  on 
farm  prices  and  costs  in  the  months  ahead 
and  what  it  means  to  agriculture  And  here 
I  do  not  speak  dogmatically;  in  these  days 
no  one  can  forecast  with  accuracy  and  con- 
fidence. Certainly  no  shrewd  forecaster  will 
ever  put  his  forecasts  into  writing.  Let  me, 
rather,  make  some  suggestions  about  what 
may  perhaps  be  ahead  for  the  farmer. 

Here  in  Illinois  you  are,  in  a  sense,  very 
fortimate.  You  produce.  In  the  main,  for  a 
domestic  market;  your  market  is  at  peace 
and  facing  a  year  of  strong  demand.  True, 
you  have  piled  up  stocks  of  lard  which  went 
into  export  in  past  years  but  compared  with 
the  cotton  grower,  for  example,  your  lard 
stocks  are  an  irritation  rather  than  a  prob- 
lem of  critical  urgency.  During  the  past 
6  months  and  the  year  ahead,  an  army  of 
men  has  been  leaving  part-time  Jobs  and 
the  relief  rolls  for  regular  employment  at 
regular  wages.  Economists  say  that  one  of 
the  first  effects  of  this  increased  buying 
power  is  on  the  demand  for  meat  and  dairy 
products — items  which,  though  we  would 
prefer  to  believe  otherwise,  fte  Ivurury 
products  for  many  Americans. 

So  the  demand  for  your  major  products 
premises  to  be  good.  I  believe  that  the 
farmers  of  Illinois  and  the  Corn  Belt  generally 
will  meet  this  demand  fully  and  efficiently 
within  the  agricultural  machinery  we  have 
built  up  over  the  years.  I  believe  it  can  be 
done  without  the  reckless  speculation  and 
post-emergency  maladjustment  which  we 
had  during  and  after  the  last  war. 

In  this  connection  I  am  somewhat  con- 
cerned over  the  beef  cattle  situation  in  the 
years  ahead.  It  Is  my  Judgment  that  all 
practicable  steps  should  be  taken  to  stabilize 
the  nimiber  of  beef  cattle  on  farms  and 
ranches  at  approximately  the  level  which  will 
be  attained  in  1941.  The  number  of  tieef 
cattle  on  farms  and  ranches  in  1941  is  ex- 
pected to  'be  In  line  with  needs,  but  sup- 
plies for  slaughter  in  1941  are  expected  to  be 
reduced  because  of  the  retention  of  heifers 
in  breeding  herds  due  to  the  present  favor- 
able prices.  If  this  occurs,  supplies  for 
slaughter  will  be  below  needs  in  1941  and 
probably  above  needs  in  later  years.  It  is 
important  that  cattle  feeders  give  considera- 
tion to  this  situation  In  order  that  plans  may 
be  made  for  increased  supplies  for  slaughter 
next  year.    I  believe  that  something  could 


be  accomplished  In  the  desired  direction  by 
encouraging  the  feeding  and  marketing  ot 
more  heifers  diuing  the  months  Just  ahead. 

That  Is  one  side  of  the  .picture.  The  other 
is  not  so  bright.  The  defense  program  as  you 
know  is,  In  many  respects,  a  great  buying 
program.  We  are  buying  vast  quantities  of 
industrial  materials  in  the  form  of  the  ma- 
chines and  equipment  of  modern  armament. 
We  are  buying  great  quantities  of  labor. 

In  a  sense  during  the  year  ahead  the  de- 
fense program  will  enter  its  second  phase.  It 
began  during  a  period  of  depression — at  a 
time  when  factories  were  running  at  partial 
capacity  and  when  many  workers,  both 
skilled  and  unskilled,  were  out  of  work.  The 
first  effect  of  the  new  defense  orders  was  to 
take  up  slack.  Machines  which  had  before 
been  idle  were  started  up;  men  who  had  been 
without  work  went  back  to  their  jobs  at  the 
old  hours  and  at  the  old  pay.  Factories  which 
had  been  operating  at  50-,  60-,  or  75-p2rcent 
capacity,  began  to  move  toward  full  cpcra- 
ticn.  I  repeat  that  during  this  first  phase, 
we  Were  taking  up  some  of  the  slack. 

Now  this  period  of  taking  up  the  slack 
is  drawing  to  a  close  in  many  areas.  The 
steel  industry,  the  aiimilnum  industry,  many 
branches  of  the  chemical  Industry  are  run- 
ning at  capacity.  The  demand  for  labor  is 
becoming  more  acute.  In  many  branches  of 
industry  we  are  entering  upon  the  period 
when  capacity  must  be  expanded  and  where, 
imtil  this  new  expansion  comes  into  pro- 
duction, shortages  may  be  expected  to  appear. 

During  this  second  phase  of  the  program, 
we  shall  see  some  serious  problems  for  agri- 
culture. 

Sometimes,  when  I  am  feeling  very  pessi- 
mistic, I  find  myself  painting  a  rather  black 
picture.  I  see  industrial  management  using 
the  defense  program  as  a  device  for  re- 
couping the  losses  of  the  lean  years.  I  see 
It  a.sking  prices  and  obtaining  margins  of 
pioflt  which  enable  it  to  set  aside  a  kitty 
for  the  lean  years  that  may  be  ahead.  I  see 
labor,  pressed  by  higher  living  costs,  eyeing 
those  increased  profits.  I  see  some  organ- 
ized labor  groups  exploiting  the  sudden  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  special  skills  or 
trades.  I  see  the  farmer, ,  the  white-collar 
worker,  professional  group^,  and  the  small 
businessman  who  is  not  participating  in  the 
defense  program  being  squeezed  in  the 
process. 

As  I  say,  I  see  this  pictiu'e  during  my 
more  pessimistic  moments.  I  hope  that  it 
may  never  come  to  pass,  but  I  think  we  can 
only  prevent  it  by  a  clear-cut,  vigorous 
policy,  well  fortified  by  action.  Profits  on 
defense  orders  must  be  kept  to  fair  and 
moderate  proportions.  Any  undue  gains 
which  appear  must  be  recapttired  by  thor- 
ough-going excess-profits  taxation.  No  one 
Is  privileged  to  get  rich  as  a  result  of  this 
armament  effort,  through  defense  expendi- 
tures. We  must  make  every  effort  to  expand 
ndustrial  capacity  by  the  time  it  is  needed 
so  as  to  keep  shortages  to  a  minimum,  for 
every  shortage  is  a  temptation  to  higher 
prices.  Labor  must  not  take  imdue  advan- 
tage of  any  increase  in  its  bargaining  posi- 
tion. All  unjustifiable  price  and  wage  in- 
creases  must   be   vigorously   curbed. 

All  of  this   is  a  rather   large  order.    But 

t  is  the  front  on  which  farmers  must  fight 

If  they  are  not  to  become  the  victims  of  the 

S3rt  of  squeeze  which  I  have  Just  described. 

In  the  months  ahead  we  are  going  to  build 
up  an  organization  to  keep  careful  watch  on 
shortages  of  materials  and  labor  as  these  affect 
agriculture.  We  haven't  tried  to  get  ahead 
of  our  problem  but  we  do  not  intend  to  let 
the  problem  get  ahead  of  us.  Military  de- 
mands will  have  to  take  priority  over  agri- 
cultural requirements — farmers  may  have  to 
make  adjustments  In  the  kinds  of  fertilizer 
they  use  and  sometime  there  may  be  some 
shortages   In   certain  types  of  farm   equip- 
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ment.  I  do  not  worry  so  much  about  this. 
But  there  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way 
of  handling  such  matters  so  far  as  the  farmer 
is  concerned.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  see 
that  these  matteia  are  handled  equitably  for 
the  farm  producer  and  with  a  minimum  of 
Inconvenience.  Above  all  I  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  prevent  profiteering  from  any  short- 
ages there  may  be  in  farm  requirements. 
This  is  your  responsibility  as  well  as  mine. 
As  individuals,  and  especially  through  your 
great  cooperative  organizations,  I  want  you 
to  keep  me  Informed.  If  prices  seem  utu^a- 
Bonable  or  If  supplies  are  unaccountably 
short,  it  is  your  duty  to  let  me  know.  If 
there  is  a  good  reason  for  the  situation  I 
will  tell  you.  II  there  isn't,  I  will  try  to 
help  you  do  something  about  it. 

It  is  good  to  be  back  with  Illinois  people — 
after  all,  it  is  something  of  a  homecoming 
for  me,  and  it  is  always  good  to  come  home. 
But  there  Is  another  reason  that  is  more 
Important.  You  people  are  organized,  self- 
reliant,  and  strong.  It  is  never  necessary  to 
tell  the  farmers  of  lUinols  that  they  must 
work  together  if  their  voice  is  to  be  heard. 
They  have  had  experience — you  have  had  ex- 
perience— and  you  take  your  organized 
strength  for  granted.  This  means  that  in 
Illinois  strength  comes  from  the  people  and 
that,  as  I  imderstand  it,  is  the  democratic 
way  of  life. 


Administration's  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  February  6, 1941 


STATEMENT  BY  JAMES  H.  DUPP 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  a  statement  made  by  James  H. 
Duff,  a  prominent  and  well-known  Re- 
publican leader  in  Allegheny  County, 
Pa.,  favoring  President  Roosevelt's  policy 
and  the  lease-lend  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DtTTF    SXTPPORTS    ROOSZVELT    ON   FOREIGN    POL- 

ICT— Ck)UNTT  LxAon  roH  G.  O.  P.   Stats 
Organization  Calls  for  Action 

Declaring  himself  wholeheartedly  in  favor 
of  President  Roosevelt's  foreign  policy,  James 
H.  Duff,  Allegheny  Coimty  leader  for  the 
Republican  State  organization,  yesterday 
urged  prompt  action  by  Congress  on  the  hotly 
debated  lend-lease  bill  for  aid  to  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Duff  declared,  "This  is  no  time  for 
politics,  pussyfooting,  and  limitless  debate." 

"Never  in  otir  time,"  he  said,  "was  It  so 
important  for  the  American  people  to  think 
clearly  about  our  foreign  policy  as  today." 

"With  most  of  Europe  under  Hitler's  con- 
trol the  British  Isles  cannot  resist  that  con- 
centrated might  indefinitely  without  imme- 
diate and  continuous  help  from  the  United 
States." 

SEES   THREAT  TO   AMERICA 

"Therefore,  it  is  squarely  up  to  us  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  we  propose  to  allow  the 
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democratic  way  of  life  across  the  Atlantic  to 
be  destroyed." 

"That,"  Mr.  Duff  continued,  "is  by  no 
means  the  whole  proposition.  Hitler  him- 
self has  only  recently  declared  that  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  is  in  irreconcilable  con- 
flict with  the  'new  order'  that  he  and  his 
confederates  Intend  to  Impose  upon  the 
world.  If  that  declaration  means  anything, 
it  means  that  our  way  of  life  in  the  United 
States  will  be  liquidated  in  due  course." 

TAKES  SHOT  AT  LINDBERGH 

Mr.  Duff  cited  that  "the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  have  repeatedly  made  clear 
that  all-out  aid  to  Britain  is  indispensable  to 
the  safety  and  security  of  the  United  States." 

He  then  expressed  the  belief  that  there  was 
a  mandate  in  the  Presidential  election  and 
in  discussing  this  took  a  shot  at  Col.  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh. 

,  "During  the  last  Presidential  campaign, '  he 
said,  "both  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Wlllkle, 
w^ho  together  received  almost  the  entire  vote 
cast  in  that  election,  were  in  substantial  ac- 
cord upon  a  policy  of  affording  all  possible  aid 
to  Britain  short  of  war. 

"It  is,  therefore,  an  almost  unparalleled  pre- 
sumption for  Colonel  Lindbergh  and  others 
thinking  as  he  does  to  attempt  now  to  in- 
duce Congress  to  take  action  contrary  to  that 
well-nigh  unanimous  mandate  of  the  people." 

trncEs  LiMrr  on  debate 

Discussing  the  present  debate  before  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Duff  said: 

"The  pertinent  inquiry  before  the  Congress 
Is  not,  as  some  wotild  have  it,  whether  we 
shall  give  aid  to  Britain  short  of  war  but 
merely  how  that  aid  shall  be  given  and  what 
means  and  methods  shall  be  employed  to  make 
that  aid  most  immediately  available  and  ef- 
fective. 

"Hitler  has  taunted  us  before  the  world  as 
a  despised  democracy,  unable  to  give  vital  aid 
to  Britain  in  time  to  prevent  her  defeat.  Free 
discussion  and  debate,  imder  the  democratic 
process,  are  the  right  and  privilege  of  those 
having  opinion  to  express,  but  there  is  also 
the  concomitant  obligation,  in  a  great  crisis, 
to  restrict  the  time  for  discussion  to  the 
reasonable  demands  and  tirgency  of  the 
crisis." 

On  the  rights  of  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive, Mr.  Duff  had  this  to  say: 

"While  the  electorate  has  the  right  to  de- 
mand that  the  Congress  shall  not  abrogate 
its  rights  under  the  Constitution  in  favor 
of  the  Executive  it  also  has  the  right  to 
expect  the  Congress  to  adopt  a  practical  and 
effective  plan  of  operation  proposed  by  the 
Executive  unless  the  Congress  promptly  and 
effectively  devises  and  agrees  upon  a  better 
method  of  its  own. 

"TIME  FOR  PROMPT  ACTION 

"In  this  crisis  the  ability  of  democracy  to 
act  promptly  may  be  the  test  of  its  ability 
to  survive." 

Becoming  even  more  emphatic  Mr.  Duff 
continued : 

"Above  all  things  this  is  no  time  for  poll- 
tics,  pussyfooting,  and  limitless  debate.  It 
Is  a  time  for  prompt  decision  and  action. 

"It  might  be  well  for  some  of  those  who 
are  Inclined  to  place  methods  of  procedure 
and  technicalities  of  precedent  atxive  other 
considerations  to  remember  that  during  a 
great  crisis  in  the  Civil  War.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln cast  precedent  to  the  winds  and  went 
so  far  as  to  suspend  the  right  to  writs  of 
habeas  corpus.  Amidst  predictions  of  dis- 
aster he  freed  the  slaves  on  his  own  initia- 
tive. 

"Deniocracy  intends  to  survive  and  it  de- 
mands the  kind  of  prompt  and  effective  ac- 
tion that  will  guarantee  its  survival  The 
President  is  right  in  demanding  action.  For 
my  part,  I  am  wholeheartedly  In  favor  of 
his  foreign  policy." 


Liberty  of  Opinion  at  Hanrarci  Uni^wuty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MOMTAMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  February  6. 1941 


LETTER  FROM  WILLIAM  ERNEST  HOCKING 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  asked  to  insert  In  the  Congressional 
Record  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  by  Prof. 
William  Ernest  Hocking,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, in  reply  to  a  January  6,  1941. 
article  by  Prank  C.  Waldrop,  which  was 
placed  in  the  Record. 

To  the  EnrroR,  Times-Heralo. 

Dear  Sib:  Tour  issue  of  January  0  carried 
an  article  by  Prank  C.  Waldrop  purporting 
to  describe  conditions  at  Harvard  affecting 
liberty  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  faculty  and 
students  in  regard  to  the  war.  As  I  happen 
to  represent  a  minority  view  in  the  Harvard 
faculty,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  picture 
given  in  the  article  is  essentially  unfair. 

The  Harvard  Group  for  American  Defense 
exercises  these  functions  as  a  majority  group, 
and,  If  you  will,  as  a  pressure  group.  But  it 
does  so  as  a  private  group,  in  no  sense  pre- 
suming to  speak  for  the  university;  and.  In 
my  experience.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  such 
group  could  have  carried  on  its  work  with 
more  scrupulous  regard  for  differing  views 
among  colleagues. 

But  the  chief  misrepresentation  of  your 
article  is  in  what  concerns  President  Conant. 

Mr.  Waldrop  speaks  of  him  as  "laying  down 
a  party  line."  a  suggestion  calculated  to 
arouse  the  indignation  of  every  Harvard  man. 
No  one  treasures  more  than  Mr.  Conant  the 
traditional  independence  of  thought  among 
the  members  of  the  faculty. 

And  to  insinuate  that  he  allows  his  per- 
sonal position  in  regard  to  the  war  to  affect 
the  Justice  of  his  relations  within  the  uni- 
versity is  a  calumny  without  a  shred  of  truth 
in  its  bas'.s. 

William  Ernest  Hockino, 

Professor  of  PhUosophy, 

Harvard-  University. 


Finandnf  Our  Defense  Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vnannA 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  February  6. 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  W.  HANKS 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  to  have  Inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  most  able 
speech  delivered  by  the  Honorable  John 
W.  Hanes,  former  Under  Secretary  of  the 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Treasury,  in  New  York  City  on  December 
14.  1940.  on  the  subject  of  Financing  our 
defense  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ur.  Chairman,  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
privilege  of  participating  In  this  program  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
kwklng  toward  a  solution  of  some  of  the 
many  complex  problems  necessarily  forced 
upon  our  country  by  the  chaos  outside  of  the 
United  SUtea.  The  theme  of  thU  convention 
la  very  properly  built  around  total  prepared- 
DCSB  for  America — the  most  vital  Issue  con- 
frcntlng  our  country  and  determining  ovir 
national  destiny. 

I  doubt  whether  any  phase  of  this  subject 
to  more  complicated,  or  Is  more  deserving  of 
your  careful  thought  and  consideration,  than 
the  question.  How  are  we  going  to  pay  for 
these  enormous  expenditures  without  dis- 
rupting our  national  economy?  I  doubt 
whether  any  other  question  will  have  a  more 
lmi>ortant  effect  In  determining  the  kind  of 
economy  we  shall  live  under  during  the  next 
qtiarter  of  a  century. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  make  an 
appeal  to  you  and  to  our  listeners  of  the  air, 
and  to  all  American  citizens:  Let  us  not  be 
•wept  off  our  feet  In  a  complete  loss  cf  bal- 
ance by  this  wave  of  emotionalism,  sometimes 
almost  hysterical,  that  is  sweeping  over  the 
country.  It  may  not  be  possible  that  we 
all  think  alike  on  this  matter,  but  one  thing 
la  absolutely  essential,  and  that  is  a  com- 
plete tolerance  for  the  other  fellow's  view- 
point. He  has  as  much  right  to  his  opinion 
as  I  have  to  mine  and  you  have  to  ycurs.  I 
do  net  agree  with  those  who  contend  that 
everyone  who  does  not  wish  to  plunge  our 
country  Into  war  Is  an  appeaser  or  an  agent 
of  the  Nazi  Government.  No  more  do  I  admit 
that  those  who  take  the  opposite  view  are 
anglophlles  or  warmongers.  The  only  way 
our  people  can-  decide  this  question — and 
ultimately  they,  the  people,  will  decide — is  by 
the  fullest  and  frankest  discussion  of  the 
Issues  without  anger,  without  Intolerance, 
and  without  name-calling.  The  election  is 
over.  The  majority  has  spoken — good  citi- 
senebip  calls  for  otir  nuudmum  effort  in  be- 
balf  of  our  cotmtry  In  whatever  crisis  con- 
fronts us. 

I  pledge  my  support  and  cooperation  at  all 
times  for  whatever  our  country  may  demand. 
I  ask  nothing  in  rettirn  but  fair  play  from 
all  hands.  I  am  sure  the  American  people 
will  Insist  upon  that. 

The  question  of  financing  the  defense  pro- 
gram is  neither  political  nor  partisan. 
Whether  or  not  you  agree  that  any  of  the 
suggestions  I  make  are  sound  or  sensible. 
I  do  want  you  to  understand  implicitly 
that  my  thinking  Is  not  colored  by  preju- 
dice.   It  to  as  American  as  I  am. 

I  believe,  that  however  much  total  pre- 
paredness may  ooet.  that  much  we  must  pay. 
We  are  faced  with  a  condition  and  not  a 
theory.  We  must  assume  this  burden, 
whether  it  results  eventually  In  lowering  our 
national  standard  of  living  by  one-fourth, 
one-third,  or  one-half.  No  sacrifice  will  be 
too  great. 

What  I  say  today  must  be  predicated  on 
the  assumption  that  the  United  States  will 
stay  out  of  the  war.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  forecast  whether  we  shall  stay  out.  or 
not.  Our  duty  Is  to  plan  to  pay  for  these 
tremendous  obligations  we  assumed  when 
the  Congress  passed  the  National  Etefense 
Act  of  1940.  Today  such  plans  must  neces- 
•arUy  be  based  on  our  present  status.  If 
war  oomes.  other  plans,  based  on  a  war 
eoonomy.  would  necessarily  be  evolved. 

How  much  wUl  total  preparedness  cost? 
Bow  much  preparedness  is  total  prepared - 
Bcas?  I  do  not  know,  I  do  know  that  the 
total  cost  will  be  the  sum  of  the  capital 
outlay  tor  ahips  and  guns  and  aircraft  and 


quarters  and  men  for  that  degree  of  pre- 
paredness now  contemplated  by  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress.  I  know  that  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  this  equip- 
ment, year  after  year,  will  cost  other  bil- 
lions per  year  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
defense  machine  we  construct.  We  shall 
pay  first  to  get  the  machine  and  then  we 
shall  continue  to  pay  for  its  maintenance. 

Congress  has  made  appropriations  and  au- 
thorizations for  defense  of  approximately 
$15,000,000,000.  Some  believe  that  in  com- 
pleting cur  defenses  we  shall  spend  a  total 
of  twenty  to  twenty-five  billion.  Some  think 
it  may  require  more. 

Suppose  we  assume  for  the  purposes  of 
this  discussion  the  minimum  of  $20,000,- 
000.000,  and  that  the  job  may  be  done  within 
3  to  4  years.  Suppose  these  expenditures 
are  financed  by  borrowing,  and  that  there 
will  be  no  further  borrowing  for  any  other 
function  of  government  during  this  period. 
We  would  end  up  with  a  national  debt  of 
$70,000,000,000. 

Some  may  think  that  a  debt  of  $70,000.- 
000,000  could  be  carried  safely  by  the  Federal 
Ooverimient.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
wise.  The  expenditures  must,  of  course,  te 
Initially  paid  for  by  borrowing.  But  it 
should  be  borrowing  for  Initial  expenditure, 
and  it  should  be  borrowing  with  a  definite 
and  well-ordered  plan  for  repaying. 

Our  problem  is  how  to  pay.  Hew  to  begin 
paying  now,  and  how  to  pay  from  year  to 
year. 

We  know  that  during  the  past  10  years  the 
debt  of  the  Federal  Government  has  In- 
creased from  under  $20,000,000,000  up  to 
$50,000,000,000.  Whether  wisely,  or  unwisely, 
this  Increase  of  indebtedness  has  been  dic- 
tated In  the  interest  of  our  domestic  econ- 
omy and  the  general  welfare.  The  increase 
that  faces  us  today  is  dictated  by  stern  neces- 
sity, a  necessity  that  Is  almost  primitive,  the 
national  defense,  the  national  safeti^ 

If  we  did  net  have  to  start  with  an  in- 
crease of  over  $30,000,000,000  already  made 
In  the  past  10  years,  the  plan  for  financing 
defense  would  be  far  less  difficult.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  recent  rise  In  the  national 
debt  has  been  too  rapid  and  too  great.  I 
think  better  choices  could  have  been  made 
in  certain  Important  Instances  than  the 
choice  of  spending  borrowed  money.  I  do 
not  propose,  however,  to  go  into  past  mis- 
takes— If  mistakes  there  were.  I  do  believe 
it  basic  for  our  thinking  that  we  understand 
that  for  the  past  10  years — in  peacetimes, 
and  not  confronted  with  an  Immediate  threat 
to  our  national  safety — we  have  spent  on  the 
average  $3,000,000,000  a  year  more  than  we 
have  collected   In   taxes. 

To  me  It  Is  apparent  that  we  should  not, 
during  the  next  3  of  4  years,  run  the  Gov- 
ernment on  a  scale  that  will  require  the 
borrowing  of  $3,000,000,000  a  year  for  normal 
expenses  and  $5,000,000,000  a  year  for  extra- 
ordinary defense  expenditures. 

In  financing  defense  there  is  one  fiuda- 
mental  fact:  The  Treastiry  must  have  mere 
money.  We  are  more  than  blind  if  we  do 
not  realize  that  taxes  will  be  Increases  and 
that  the  Treasury  must  borrow  and  borrow 
in  a  big  way. .  .In  an  official  capacity,  I  have 
appeared  before  congressional  tax  committees 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  more  taxes  at  a 
time  when  the  country  was  passing  through 
a  marked  recession  In  btislness  activity,  with 
a  declining  ability  to  pay  more  tax  dollars 
out  of  earnings.  I  have  asked  for  more 
money  lor  the  Treasury  when  we  were  In  a 
depression.  That  was  a  tough  assignment. 
TO  collect  too  much  I  believed  wcvild  drive 
rtok  capital  for  production  into  hiding.  That 
it  would  tend  to  depress  our  naaterlal  stand- 
ard of  living. 

In  thto  same  period  I  urged  that  the  most 
Important  issue  in  America  was  economic 
recovery.  In  coiiferences  In  the  Government, 
with  businessmen  and  industrial  leaders,  and 
In  public  addresses  I  maintained  that  eco- 
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nomlc  recovery  transcended  all  other  Issues. 
To  me  it  was  clear  that  the  health,  happi- 
ness, and  well-being  of  130,000,000  people, 
dependent  upon  complete  economic  recovery, 
superseded  In  importance  the  Issues  of 
monopoly,  politics,  programs,  planning,  reor- 
ganization, regulation,  and  reform. 

Today,  the  Nation  is  experiencing  definite 
economic  recovery.  Our  industrial  machine 
Is  being  pushed  to  its  fullest  capacity.  In 
1938  the  heavy-goods  Industries  were  floun- 
dering in  depression — smokeless  chimneys, 
idle  factories,  and  depleted  family  budgets. 
Today  the  heavy  Industries  face  a  new  prob- 
lem. That  problem  is  production  and  more 
production  with  the  greatest  possible  speed. 
It  is  unnecessary  at  this  point  to  go  into  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  there  will  be  an 
unfortunate  aftermath.  The  fact  is,  the 
steel,  automobile,  textile,  chemical,  and  ma- 
chine-tool industries  are  running  at  top 
sf>eed  In  producing  goods  and  employing  peo- 
ple. We  are  In  a  period  of  real  economic 
recovery. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  in  January  1938, 
President  Roosevelt  stated  that  this  country 
should  look  forward  to  a  national  Income 
of  $90,000,000,000.  We  have  not  yet  achieved 
that  goal  but  we  have  reached  a  point  where, 
with  true  national  unity,  with  genuine  coop- 
eration by  all  the  elements  of  our  national 
economy  and  with  our  best  patriotic  minds 
planning  to  meet  the  Issues  of  this  emer- 
gency aggressively,  we  have  every  right  to 
expect  a  national  income  of  $100,000,000,000 
a  year,  and  even  more. 

I  conscientiously  believe  that  we  can  reach 
this  objective  without  the  froth  and  foam 
that  usually  accompanies  a  boom  period. 
Another  boom  is  something  that  this  coun- 
try should  avoid.  We  can  do  it  on  a  fiat 
price  economy  together  with  efficient  pro- 
duction. The  challenge  facing  our  country 
calls  for  work,  and  more  work;  production, 
and  more  production. 

I  have  faith  that  our  people  still  have  the 
genius  of  cooperation  that  will  not  let  us 
miss  this  chance.  If  those  who  represent 
production  and  management,  and  those  who 
represent  labor,  and  these  who  represent 
agriculture,  and  those  who  represent  gov- 
ernment give  their  best  for  total  prepared- 
ness, we  can  achieve  it  and  will  achieve  It 
with  the  least  dollar  cost. 

If  I  know  the  country  I  know  that  its 
collective  good  Een.se  will  want  to  begin  to 
pay  the  bill  now.  This  is  the  proper  time. 
The  time  to  ask  the  country  for  sacrifices  is 
during  a  period  of  marked  Increase  in  earn- 
ing power.  If  we  wait  until  we  reach  the 
crest  of  the  prosperity  that  has  begun  for 
the  Nation,  we  will  have  so  Increased  our 
commitments,  both  for  things  we  need  and 
things  we  think  we  need,  that  the  burden 
of  paying  will  seem  much  heavier.  It  is  so 
much  wiser  to  begin  paying  now,  before  we 
have  become  accustomed  to  spending  a 
$100,000,000,000  annual  Income.  We  are  in 
the  right  atmosphere  to  make  a  substantial 
beginning. 

Let  us  see  how. 

Aside  from  the  extraordinary  defense  ex- 
penditures, ovu-  present  Federal  budget,  in- 
cluding ordinary  annual  expenditures  by  the 
Army  and  Navy,  Is  roughly  at  the  rate  of 
$9,000,000,000  a  year.  Our  present  Federal 
revenue,  before  the  first  and  the  second  Reve- 
nue Acts  of  1940.  is  at  the  rate  of  about 
$6,000,000,000  annually. 

The  tax  collections  under  the  1940  reve- 
nue acts  cannot  be  accurately  stated.  Some 
who  have  studied  the  matter  hazard  a  guess 
that  taxes  collected  this  year  will  show  an 
Increase  of  at  least  $1.000  000.000.  Others, 
more  optimistic,  have  guessed  an  increase  of 
one  and  three-fourths  billion  dollars.  I  be- 
lieve a  fair  guess  would  be  an  increase  of  one 
and  one-half  billion  dollars.  Suppose,  then, 
that  taxes  collectible  this  fiscal  year  should 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  seven  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars. 
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The  first  revenue  act  of  1940  will  probably 
produce  $1,000,000,000  more  than  would  have 
been  collectible  under  the  1939  act.  The 
second  revenue  act  of  1940,  which  increased 
the  normal  corporate  tax  rate  3.1  percent 
and  levied  an  excess-profits  tax  on  corpora- 
tions, will  produce  possibly  a  half  billion 
dollars.  In  appraising  the  operation  of  this 
measure  next  year  I  would  caution  you  to 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  defense  expendi- 
tures by  the  Government  did  not  begin  to 
flow  into  the  blood  stream  of  our  industrial 
life  until  the  last  quarter  of  this  year  and. 
In  many  instances,  not  imtll  the  last  2 
months  of  1940. 

If  this  Nation  can  become  geared  to  a  rate 
of  production  that  will  bring  us  to  an  annual 
Income  of  $100,000,000,000,  I  believe  the 
present  tax  laws  would  produce  revenue  that 
would  be  amazing  in  amount. 

If  it  to  a  safe  guess  that  the  1940  tax  meas- 
ures will  produce  one  and  one-half  billion 
dollars  more  than  the  1939  act,  then  I  be- 
lieve it  to  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
same  revenue  acts  will  produce  next  year 
somewhere  between  two  and  four  billion  dol- 
lars more  than  was  collected  under  the  1939 
act. 

It  to  axiomatic  that  both  the  cost  of  nor- 
mal government  and  the  cost  of  defense 
have  one  thing  In  common;  namely,  they 
must  be  paid  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation,  either  present  or  futxire. 
How  much  we  can  pay  on  the  cost  of  defense 
next  year  to  dependent  In  a  very  vital  way 
upon  how  much  will  be  the  normal  cost  of 
government  next  year.  We  must,  therefore, 
look  at  the  problem  as  a  whole,  although  we 
should  also  see  these  two  aspects  of  it  as 
separate  items. 

I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination 
to  try  to  outline  at  thto  point  a  specific  tax 
program  for  financing  the  cost  of  national 
defense.  I  do  think  it  important,  however, 
to  discuss  the  problem  of  a  proper  fiscal 
policy  for  the  expenditure  of  as  much  as  $20,- 
000,000,000.  This,  you  will  vmderstand,  te  in 
addition  to  oiu:  regular  cost  of  government. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  fair  approach  to  to  con- 
sider that  these  appropriations  for  national 
defense  will  be  expended  in  the  period  of 
from  3  to  6  years.  And  the  goal  for  which 
we  should  strivp  to  the  smallest  possible  addi- 
tion to  otir  national  debt  at  the  end  of  that 
building  period. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  new  taxes  might 
be  levied  at  sufficiently  high  rates  to  produce 
a  total  defense-tax  Income,  including  the  two 
Revenue  Acts  of  1940,  of  $2,000,000,000  per 
annima.  Over  a  period  of  5  years,  we  will  have 
collected  total  defeiise  taxes  of  $10,000,000,000. 
In  this  crtoto,  it  is  not  asking  too  much  of 
the  Goi^enunent  to  instot  that  all  imnecessary 
Items  in  the  Federal  Budget  be  eliminated; 
that  the  appropriating  committees  of  Con- 
gress scrutinize  every  expenditure  carefully, 
to  see  that  no  item  not  necessary  for  national 
defense  be  passed  through  Congress  under 
that  guise.  I  am  confident  that  the  normal 
Budget  of  the  Federal  Government  can  be 
reduced  by  a  minimum  of  $1,000,000,000  per 
annum.  The  country  heartily  endorsed  the 
recent  statement  of  President  Roosevelt  that 
he  proposed  to  submit  an  economy  budget 
to  the  new  Congress.  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress, which  is  highly  trained  to  sense  the 
will  of  the  people,  will  give  the  President 
sincere  support  in  thto  matter. 

If  we  are  successful  in  reducing  the  normal 
budget  by  $1,000,000,000  per  anniun  for  the 
next  5  years,  that  will  be  the  Gtovemmenfs 
contribution  to  the  national-defense  program 
and  will  defray  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of 
$20,000,000,000.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  5  years, 
we  will  have  paid  for  $15,000,000,000  of  the 
total  cost.  I  do  not  think  it  unsound  fiscal 
policy  to  borrow  the  last  $5,000,000,000,  to 
be  amortized  over  a  longer  period  of  years. 
Concretely,  what  I  am  suggesting  to  a  pay-as- 
you-go  policy  for  three -fourths  of  the  na- 


tional-defense program  so  that  when  It  to 
completed,  our  national  debt  will  not  Ise  ma- 
terially increased. 

Now  the  question  naturally  arises,  what 
to  the  most  sensible  plan  of  taxation  that 
will  do  the  least  Injury  to  our  productive  en- 
terprise economy?  In  order  to  simplify  the 
problem.  It  may  be  well  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention the  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  only  five  major  sources  of  revenue — 
they  are: 

(1)  Customs  duties. 

(2)  The  estate  and  gift  taxes. 

(3)  Individual  Income  taxes. 

(4)  Corporate  income  taxes,  and 

(5)  The  so-called  excise  taxes,  which  are 
In  reality  sales  taxes. 

In  analyzing  the  possibility  of  getting  more 
revenue  within  these  five  sources,  one  prin- 
ciple should  be  basic  in  otir  thinking.  That 
is,  every  citizen  of  the  Nation  should  have  a 
part  in  thto  extraordinary  contribution  for 
the  Nation's  present  and  future  security.  No 
one  should  escape.  Everyone  should  accept  it 
as  a  definite  and  personal  sacrifice  for  him 
and  her  to  make. 

That  leads  me  to  my  first  specific  recom- 
mendation— 

(1)  That  the  personal  income-tax  base  be 
broadened  to  Include  as  many  in  the  income- 
tax  system  as  is  physically  possll>le  and  that 
there  be  a  moderate  increase  in  the  rate  of 
the  normal  tax.  Rates  might  also  be  in- 
creased in  the  middle  and  lower  Income 
brackets. 

(2)  As  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry,  I 
recommend  and  still  believe  that  Congress 
should  adopt  the  policy  of  taxing  the  in- 
come on  all  future  issties  of  Government, 
State,  and  local  bonds.  This  to  not  so  im- 
portant from  a  revenue-producing  angle,  but 
to  extremely  Important  to  the  principle  of 
sound  and  equitable  taxation. 

(3)  A  reasonable  amount  of  additional 
revenue  can  be  sectired  through  the  re- 
Ttelon  of  the  exclse-tsuc  schedtUe  and  the  ex- 
tension of  thto  form  of  tax.  With  respect 
to  exctoe  taxes,  there  to  one  precaution  which 
I  would  suggest.  Thto  tax  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  punitive  in  its  application. 
Nor  should  it  ever  be  so  harsh  as  to  result 
in  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  consumption 
of  any  product  to  which  it  to  applied.  It 
should  not  decrease  substantially  the  ability 
of  any  producer  to  earn  profits  from  which 
the  Government  is  now  taking  such  a  high 
percentage  of  earnings. 

(4)  I  think  that  Coiigress  should,  and  I 
believe  it  to  inevitable  that  It  will,  reexamine 
the  1940  excess-profits  tax  with  the  view  of 
refining  and  making  more  equitable  its  ap- 
plication, and  with  a  view  further  of  pro- 
ducing more  revenue.  I  wish  to  pay  the 
highest  compliment  to  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  In  setting  up  the  two 
yardsticks  for  measurement  of  excess-profits 
tax  liability,  namely,  the  comparison  of 
present  earnings  with  earnings  during  a  base 
period,  and  by  relating  percentage  earnings 
to  Invested  capital.  These  alternative  yard- 
sticks are  sound  and  based  on  my  experience, 
I  do  not  believe  there  should  be  material 
change  In  their  application. 

(5)  It  to  also  possible  to  get  some  further 
revenue  from  the  middle  and  lower  brackets 
of  the  estate  and  gift  taxes. 

I  do  not  advocate  any  increase  in  the 
normal  corporation  tax,  which  has  now 
reached  the  high  point  of  all  time;  namely. 
24  percent  on  corporations  having  income  of 
$25,000  a  year  and  over.  My  suggestion, 
humbly  offered,  is  that  we  approach  otir 
present  tax  system  honestly  and,  as  I  have 
said  many  times  before,  with  no  axes  to 
grind,  no  special  favors  to  confer,  or  special 
burdens  to  Impose  on  special  classes;  no 
mission  to  use  taxes  to  effect  social  change. 
Our  tax  program  should  be  devised  so  as  to 
produce  the  most  revenue  with  the  least 
injury  to  the  taxpayers  and  to  the  economy 


of  the  cotmtry,  and  with  the  least  expense 
and  trouble  to  both  the  taxpayer  and  the 
Treasury. 

The  successful  achievement  of  adequate 
national  defense  calto  for  the  finest  and  best 
that  is  in  us.  It  calto  for  national  unity  in 
the  truest  sense.  National  unity  does  not 
mean  to  me  supine  agreement  to  every  pro- 
posal, nor  to  every  issue  that  might  be  con- 
troversial. It  means  discussion,  argument, 
and  debate  that  will  help  \u  develop  our  real 
sittiation — our  risks,  our  dangers,  our  safety. 

I  believe  that  after  such  fvill  and  free  dis- 
cussion, the  mind  of  America  will  be  deter- 
mined upon  these  things:  Production  and 
more  production,  economic  operation  of  the 
normal  functions  of  government,  and  a  real 
beginning  now  to  pay  for  the  extraordinary 
costs  of  national  defense. 

Our  Nation,  thus  putting  all  of  its  reserve 
to  work  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people,  will 
be  an  inspiration  In  a  discouraged  vrorld.  It 
will  serve  notice  that  America  will  travel 
the  road  which  follows  the  clear  stream  of 
our  national  genius  and  tradition,  taking  no 
bypass  or  detour  from  our  objective;  that  to, 
a  free,  effective,  well-defended,  and  demo- 
cratic nation. 


Und-Ua$c  BiU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MOVTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  February  S,  1941 


RESOLUTIONS.    LETTERS,    AND 
EDITORIALS 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  several  letters 
and  a  number  of  resolutions  adopted  by 
various  groups  throughout  the  United 
States  on  the  lend-lease  bill,  and  also  a 
number  of  newspaper  editorials  on  the 
same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CHOfOOK,   MOMT.. 

January  22,  1941. 
Senator  Bttston  K.  Whzklis, 

Capitol  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkas  Sia:  As  a  citizen  of  these  United 
States  I  want  to  commend  you  on  the  stand 
that  you  have  taken  concerning  our  for- 
eign policy.  If  it  were  not  for  you,  and 
others  like  you.  sitting  up  and  barking. 
thto  Nation  would  probably  be  involved  in 
the  present  war  right  now  or  at  least  a 
whole  lot  nearer  to  it.  I  t>elleve  in  extend- 
ing aU  possible  aid  to  Great  Britain,  but  It 
must  stop  short  of  war  Itself.  I  dont  think 
we  should  ever  send  another  expeditionary 
force  over  there  to  puU  Great  Britain's 
acorns  out  of  the  fire,  until  we  have  solved 
ovir  own  economic  problems.  After  all  thto 
war  to  the  result  of  an  economic  upheaval 
that  has  been  boUlng  within  Europe  for  20 
years.  It  to  men  like  you  who  have  the 
fortitude  to  stand  up  and  say  what  you 
think  before  the  people.  You  act  as  a  quiet- 
ing influence  on  those  of  us  who  threaten 
to  become  engulfed  in  war  hysteria.  In 
other  words,  you  make  people  stop  and 
think. 
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As  ft  fanner  and  as  president  of  our  local 
ftemcra  Union  Organization  of  50  members, 
I  want  to  commend  you  on  tbe  fight  that 
you  have  made  for  agrlcultxire.  When  M. 
W.  Thatcher  tella  us  that  you  have  done 
more  for  agriculture  In  tbe  last  decade  than 
any  other  man  In  Washington,  we  believe 
blm.  I  trust  that  you  will  carry  on  the 
struggle  as  you  have  in  the  past.  We  ap- 
preciate the  present  farm  program  as  being 
the  best  that  we  have.  It  hasn't,  though, 
brought  the  price  of  commodities  up  to  par- 
ity price  so  that  agriculture  is  getting  any- 
thing like  its  share  of  the  national  income. 
In  this  shrinking  world  of  ours  we  realize 
that  this  is  a  terrific  problem.  We  don't 
want  handouU:  we  don't  want  a  dole.  We 
want  a  fair  price  for  what  we  raise.  We 
think  that  our  certificate  plan  will  go  quite 
a  way  toward  solving  this  problem.  A  cer- 
tificate plan  not  only  for  wheat  but  for  cot- 
ton, rice,  tobacco,  com,  and  all  other  basic 
commodities.  Mr.  Senator  we're  expecting 
and  trusting  that  you  will  carry  our  banner 
In  the  futiuv  as  well  as  you  have  In  the 
pMt. 

Sincerely, 

Stanltt  W.  Voot, 
Box  252,  Chinook,  Mont. 


BBBOLUnON  ADOPTZD  BT  THE  POSTLaND   <1(AINI) 
PKACX  COTTNCn. 

Because  at  the  present  time  there  is  being 
carried  on  a  deliberate  campaign  by  some  of 
our  newspapers  and  certain  high  Govern- 
ment officials,  which  Is  aimed  at  destroying 
the  neutrality  of  Eire  (Ireland),  and  bringing 
this  small  nation  into  the  war  in  spite  of 
the  wishes  of  the  Irish  people:  Be  it 

Resolved  That  the  Portland  Peace  Council, 
St  this  public  meeting  on  January  17.  1941. 
acquaint  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Senators  Whtte  and  Bkzwsteb,  Congressman 
OuvxH,  and  Senator  Bitston  K.  Wheeleb,  with 
our  desire  that  the  neutrality  of  Eire  (Ire- 
land) be  preserved,  and  that  certain  Ameri- 
cans In  high  office  be  restrained  from  tamp- 
ering' with  that  neutrality. 


(From  the  Cxunberland   (Md.)    Dally  News] 

WHAT   MARX  TWAIN  SAD   ABOUT   WAK 

It  Is  a  good  idea  every  now  and  then  to  get 
out  and  read  again  that  celebrated  excerpt  on 
war  from  Mark  Twain's  The  Mysterious 
Stranger.  This  certainly  seems  an  approprl- 
ste  time  to  reprint  it. 

"There  has  never  been  a  Just  one,"  Twain 
wrote,  "never  an  honorable  one,  on  the  part 
of  the  instigator  of  the  war.  I  can  see  a 
million  years  ahead,  and  this  rule  will  never 
change  In  so  many  as  half  a  dozen  instances. 
Tbe  loud  little  handful,  as  usual,  will  shout 
for  the  war.  The  pulpit  will,  warily  and  cau- 
tiously, object — at  first:  the  great,  big,  dull 
bulk  of  the  Nation  will  rub  its  sleepy  eyes 
and  try  to  make  out  why  there  should  be  a 
war.  and  will  say.  earnestly  and  indignantly. 
Tt  is  unjuat  and  dishonorable,  and  there  Is 
no  necessity  for  It.' 

"Then  the  handful  will  shout  louder.  A 
few  fair  men  on  the  other  side  will  argue  and 
reason  against  the  war  with  speech  and  pen, 
and  at  first  will  have  a  hearing  and  be  ap- 
plauded; but  It  will  not  last  long:  those 
others  will  cutshout  them;  and  presently  the 
antiwar  audiences  will  thin  out  and  lose  pop- 
ularity. 

"Before  long  you  will  see  this  curious 
thing:  The  speakers  stoned  from  the  plat- 
form and  free  speech  strangled  by  hordes  of 
furlcus  men  who  in  their  secret  hearts  are 
still  at  one  with  those  stoned  speakers — as 
••rUer — but  do  not  dare  to  say  eo. 
'  "And  now  the  whole  Nation,  pulpit  and  all, 
will  take  up  the  war  cry  and  shout  itself 
hoarse  and  mob  any  honest  man  who  ventiues 
to  open  his  mouth:  and  presently  such 
mouths  will  cease  to  open. 


"Next,  the  statesman  will  Invent  cheap 
lies,  putting  the  blame  upon  the  nation  that 
is  attacked,  and  every  man  will  be  glad  of 
those  conscience-soothing  falsities,  and  will 
diligently  study  them,  and  refuse  to  examine 
any  refutation  of  them;  and  thus  he  will  by 
and  by  convince  himself  that  the  war  is 
Just,  and  will  thank  God  for  the  better  sleep 
he  enjoys  after  the  process  of  grotesque  self- 
deception." 

Whereas  the  passage  of  the  Johnson  Act 
symbolized  the  determination  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  avoid  repetition  of  a  situation 
in  which  American  taxpayers  dug  in  their 
pockets  to  pay  for  a  war  which  advantaged 
only  American  and  European  profiteers,  the 
debts  of  which  are  still  being  dodged  by 
ova  former  Allies  of  the  first  World  War  to 
the  continuing  expenses  of  the  American 
public:  and 

Whereas  the  passage  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
further  expressed  the  determination  of  the 
American  people  to  avoid  involvement  in 
European  wars  by  prohibiting  exportation 
of  American  goods  to  belligerents  in  Ameri- 
can vessels  and  the  granting  of  loans  and 
other  assistance  to  one  side,  which  would 
drafi  us  in:  and  » 

Whereas  the  expressed  desire  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  for  peace  and  security,  and 
against  any  foreign  war  adventures,  for 
which  no  better  evidence  exists  than  the 
preelection  promises  of  both  WiUkle  and 
Roosevelt  that  they  would  not  go  to  war; 
and 

Whereas  President  Roosevelt's  lease-lend 
bill  is  a  tricky  evasion  of  the  Johnson  and 
Neutrality  Acts,  an  unofficial  declaration  of 
war.  and  a  grant  of  powers  superseding  the 
right  of  Congress  to  declare  war,  and  is  fur- 
thermore an  unheard-of  grant  of  absolute 
dictatorial  powers  to  one  man:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Alaska  Cannery 
Workers  Union  No.  5  hereby  determinedly 
opposes  passage  of  the  lease-lend  bill, 
H  R.  1776,  and  virges  every  effort  to  the 
end  that  this  bill  be  defeated;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt: 
Senator  Geoege,  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee;  to  Congressman  Sol  Bloom, 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee;  to  Sena- 
tor Wheeler;  and  to  all  Congressmen  and 
Senators  from  the  State  of  California,  and 
to  the  press. 

Concurred  In  January  28,  1941. 

Alaska  Canneht  WoaKias  Union  No  5, 

Ratmond  AcviEaE,  Secretary. 

Whereas  the  last  two  conventions  of  the 
International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill,  and 
Smelter  Workers,  heeding  the  growing  hue 
and  cry  about  saboteurs  and  enemy  agents, 
have  gone  on  record  with  clear  expressions 
of  the  fundamental  patriotism  of  the  work- 
ers, and 

Whereas  this  international  has  declared 
that  the  Interest  of  the  workers  in  his  Job. 
his  home,  and  his  country,  is  the  Nation's 
best  defense  against  danger  from  within  and 
without,  so  that  this  union  and  its  sulwrd- 
Inate  bodies  can  be  counted  on  for  full  co- 
operation in  any  patriotic  plans  that  are 
carried  out  with  full  knowledge  of  the  or- 
ganizations and  are  not  intended  for  the 
weakening  of  the  organized  labor  movement, 
and 

Whereas  this  International  has  frequently 
reiterated  Its  support  of  the  principle  of 
adequate  national  defense,  going  on  to  sup- 
port the  official  C.  I.  O.  position  that  such 
national  defense  will  require  not  only  trained 
men  and  the  Implements  of  war  but  all 
other  measures  which  will  make  the  Ameri- 
can Nation  a  proud,  free,  adequately  clothed, 
housed,  and  nourished  people,  and 


Whereas  there  are  those  who  are  now  In 
the  process  of  being  enriched  by  the  tre- 
mendous expenditures  consequent  upon  the 
defense  program,  but  who,  not  content  with 
this,  are  seeking  to  destroy  the  organizations 
of  labor  so  that  they  can  have  a  completely 
free  hand  regarding  prices  and  wages  with 
a  view  toward  uncontrolled  profiteering,  and 

Whereas  congressional  spokesmen  for  these 
elements,  reactionary  members  of  the  United 
States  Attorney  General's  office  and  repre- 
sentatives of  various  other  Tory  groups  are 
already  putting  forward  proposals  that  will 
destroy  labor's  rights,  such  as  forced  labor 
schemes  and  limitations  on  the  right  to 
strike:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  board  of  the 
International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers  gives  warning  that  lat>or 
fears  and  resents  all  such  maneuvers;  that 
labor's  patriotism  matches,  if  It  does  not  ex- 
ceed, that  of  any  other  element  In  the  Nation, 
and  that  this  patriotism  must  not  be  im- 
pugned by  strait-Jacket  measures  aimed  at 
organized  labor;  that  true  defense  of  a  demo- 
cratic America  will  be  weakened  in  advance 
by  any  measures  which  limit  the  people's 
rights  under  the  Constitution;  that  there 
must  be  no  curb  placed  on  labor's  use  of  its 
economic  weapon,  the  strike,  nor  any  forced 
labor  schemes;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  of 
Labor  Frances  Perkins,  United  States  Attor- 
ney General  Robert  Jackson,  the  Council  on 
National  Defense,  interested  Congressmen, 
and  C.  I.  O.  President  Philip  Murray. 

Adopted  by  the  Great  Falls  Mill  and 
Smeltermen's  Union  No.  16,  Great  Falls, 
Mont. 


San  Deego  County  Democratic  Club, 

San  Diego,  Calif..  January  28,  1941. 
Hon.  Burton  K.  Wheeler, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  :  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  that  was  adopted  by  this  club  last 
night.  This  club  cannot  accept  the  fantastic 
idea  that  Roosevelt  is  trying  to  put  over — that 
86.C00,000  Germans  can  cross  3,000  miles  of 
ocean  and  lick  this  Nation  of  130,000.000. 
There  is  "something  rotten  In  Denmark"  in 
this  scheme,  and  we  hope  yqji  can  do  great 
work  in  exposing  it. 

With  kindest  regards, 

Frank  Simpson,  Secretary. 

Whereas  the  English  Government,  which  is 
dominated  by  the  British  aristocracy,  has  per- 
sistently refujsed  to  make  specific  statements 
as  to  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  war  It  Is 
waging  against  Germany  or  to  make  any  pro- 
posals for  a  permanent  peace  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  war;  and 

Whereas  the  history  of  England  reveals  a 
determined  opposition  to  democracy  by  that 
Government,  in  evidence  of  which  we  cite 
the  following  facts:  It  made  desperate  at- 
tempts to  suppress  the  aspirations  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  to  establish  a  democratic 
government  In  1776;  it  assisted  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  to  defeat  the  democratic  govern- 
ment of  Spain  and  set  up  an  autocratic  gov- 
ernment in  its  stead;  it  advised  and  encour- 
aged Hitler  to  overrun  Czechoslovakia  and 
crush  their  democracy;  it  refused  to  grant 
democratic  rights  to  Canada  or  the  other 
colonies  until  they  threatened  to  break  away 
from  the  British  Empire  and  establish  inde- 
pendent governments;  it  promised  a  measure 
of  democracy  to  the  people  of  India  in  con- 
sideration of  their  support  during  World  War 
No.  1,  but  ignored  and  violated  that  promise 
and  have  continued  to  rule  those  people  ruth- 
lessly and  dictatorially.  In  the  light  of  these 
historical  facts,  we  conclude  that  the  claim 
of  the  English  Government  that  it  is  fighting 
for  the  preservation  of  democracy  is  false 
and  a  subterfuge  that  is  designed  to  cover 
up  a  sinister  purpose  that  it  dares  not  reveal. 
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Therefore,  the  San  Diego  County  Demo- 
cratic Club  opposes  any  further  assistance  to 
Great  Britain  until  that  Government  an- 
nounces In  specific  terms  the  objects  and  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  waging  the  present  war 
and  for  specific  terms  of  a  permanent  peace 
that  It  will  advocate  at  the  expiration  of  the 
war. 

Above  resolution  was  adopted,  with  prac- 
tical unanimity,  at  the  regular  meeting  of 
the  club,  January  27,  1941. 

Frank  Simpson.  Secretary. 

Central  Labor  Council 

OF  New  Haven, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  February  3,  1941. 
Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Wheeler:  The  New  Haven 
Central  Labor  Council,  in  which  45  A.  F.  of  L. 
unions  are  represented,  has  instructed  me  to 
send  you  the  enclosed  resolution,  passed  at 
Its  last  meeting.  We  hope  you  will  reply  at 
your  early  convenience. 
Fraternally, 

Solomon  Alperovitz, 

Secretary. 

Resolved,  That  the  New  Haven  Central 
Labor  Covmcll.  In  regular  meeting  assembled, 
records  Its  firm  conviction  that  the  war 
makers  of  this  country  are  conducting  a 
campaign  intended  to  influence  the  public 
and  frighten  the  people  Into  believing  that 
the  United  States  is  in  immediate  danger 
of  attack,  and  that  we  m\ist  thus  give  total- 
itarian powers  to  the  President  and  accept  a 
war  program  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
The  council  warns  the  members  of  organ- 
ized labor  of  this  city  and  State  against  this 
campaign,  and  on  this  subject  affirms  the 
stand  of  the  Connecticut  Federation  cf  La- 
bor which  unanimously  voted  at  its  last  an- 
nual convention  to  adopt  the  following 
resolution : 

"W?iereas,  the  war  now  raging  In  Europe 
Is  a  conflict  between  rival  countries  for  the 
economic  and  political  domination  of  that 
Continent,  and  for  control  of  markets  and 
colonies:  Be  It 

"Resolved,  That  this  convention  hereby 
goes  on  record^as  favoring  adequate  national 
defense  which  would  protect  us  from  ag- 
gression; believing,  however,  that  we  must 
not  permit  the  present  war  hysteria  to  keep 
us  from  working  to  solve  such  important 
domestic  problems  as  unemployment,  im- 
provement of  the  Social  Security  Act,  low- 
cost  housing,  and  the  other  needs  of  the 
American  people.  The  convention  affirms  its 
stand  that  the  United  States  remain  at 
peace." 

The  New  Haven  Central  Labor  Council  Is 
convinced  that  the  United  States  must  fight 
for  democracy,  not  in  a  foreign  war,  but  right 
here  at  home  where  so  much  still  remains  to 
be  done  In  order  to  Insure  a  strong,  healthy, 
well-housed,  well-clothed,  and  Intelligent 
democratic  America.  It  again  calls  to  the 
attention  of  all  members  of  organized  labor 
and  Its  friends  the  resolution  which  the 
council  unanlmoiiEly  adopted  a  few  months 
ago.  In  which  it  was  resolved  that  "the  New 
Haven  Central  Labor  Council  reafllrms  Its 
stand  that  the  war  in  Europe  Is  an  imperial- 
istic war,  and  therefore  the  United  States,  at 
all  costs,  must  avoid  any  action  which  would 
lead  to  our  involvement  in  it.  We  are  wholly 
In  accord  with  tho  decision  taken  on  this 
matter  at  the  regional  conference  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  held  in  Hart- 
ford, and  believe,  despite  all  propaganda  to 
the  contrary,  that  the  United  States  can  and 
should  remain  at  jjeace.  We  call  upon  or- 
ganized labor  not  1o  permit  the  gains  made 
in  recent  years  in  t;ie  field  of  social  and  labor 
legislation  to  t>e  w.ped  out  under  the  guise 
of  'patriotism,'  as  many  employers  are  now 
using  this  device  1o  reduce  wages.  Increase 
hours,  deny  the  rl^ht  of  collective  bargain- 


ing, and  attack  the  civil  liberties  guaranteed 
us  by  the  Constitution." 

The  New  Haven  Central  Labor  Council 
takes  note  of  the  fact  that  we  are  being 
xirged  by  President  Roosevelt,  who  was  elected 
to  a  third  term  on  his  promise  to  keep 
America  out  of  war,  to  pass  legislation  giv- 
ing him  the  power  to  lend,  lease,  or  give  such 
of  oTir  Nation's  defenses  as  he  sees  fit  to 
whomever  he  sees  fit.  The  council  believes 
that  H.  R.  1776,  introduced  by  the  President, 
If  passed  by  Congress,  may  seriously  weaken 
our  own  national  defenses,  and  will  take  us 
directly  into  the  present  conflict  in  Europe. 
We  further  believe  that  the  American  people 
do  not  want  dictatorship  and  war;  that  they 
do  not  believe  this  war  can  do  for  peace  and 
democracy  what  the  last  war  failed  to  do; 
and  that  they  do  not  want  our  civil  liberties 
destroyed,  our  social  gains  nulllfled,  and  our 
right  to  organize,  and  to  strike,  if  necessary, 
taken  away  from  us.  This  will  be  the  result 
If  H.  R.  1776  is  passed  by  Congress.  The 
defeat  of  this  bill  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  organized  labor  and  the  masses  of  the 
American  people. 

Be  it  finally  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  President  Roosevelt, 
Congressman  James  A.  Shanlet,  Congress- 
man-at-large  Macicmu,  and  United  States 
Senators  Francis  T.  Malonet,  John  Danaher, 
and  Burton  K.  Wheeixr,  and  to  the  press. 

STAT  ON  this  SIDX  OP  THE   OCSAir 

(Words  and  music  by  Val  Oerlch,  New  York, 

N.  T.) 
Hall  to  America,  our  freedom  land. 
Where  liberty  rings  through  the  land, 
Freedom  is  my  father's  pride, 
And  where  peaceful  is  our  holy  light. 
(Chorus) 

Stay  on  this  side  of  the  ocean, 

I'm  going  to  stay  on  this  side  of  the  sea. 

Because  I  love  Uncle  Sammy,  and  he  sincerely 

loves  me. 
I  want  to  stay  In  America, 
I  want  to  stay  on  this  promised  land, 
Fm  going  to  stay  in  America, 
With  the  red,  white,  and  blue  flag  In  my 

hand. 

[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  January 
18.  1941] 

MAN  or  britaiiv 

Lord  Lothian  played  out  a  noble  tragedy. 
Fate  seldom  observes  the  rules  of  dramatic 
composition  and  \b  most  careless  about  end- 
ings, even  in  great  cases,  leaving  the  story 
to  end  Itself;  but  in  this  case  the  ending,  too, 
had  perfect  form.  On  the  newsstands  two 
boldface  headlines  lay  side  by  side.  One: 
Lothian  Says  Great  Britain  Cannot  Win  With- 
out America;  the  other:  Lothian  Is  Dead. 

Seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  he  sent  his 
last  speech  to  Baltimore  to  be  read.  At  the 
end  of  It  he  had  written:  "I  have  done. 
*  *  *  If  you  back  us  you  will  not  be 
backing  a  quitter." 

The  next  morning  he  was  dead. 

A  kind  of  prescience  was  bis  gift  and 
affliction.  One  who  can  see  the  shape  of 
oncoming  disaster,  as  it  were  a  ship  looming 
out  of  the  fog,  and  Is  yet  powerless  to  avert 
It  becavise  he  cannot  make  others  see  It  In 
time  or  compel  them  to  believe  what  they 
cannot  see,  must  live  a  nightmare  through. 

Not  only  did  be  see  tbe  war  from  afar; 
be  foretold  tbe  very  design  of  It.  Beginning 
with  Hitler's  rise  to  power,  which  his  keen 
political  mind  clearly  understood,  and  there- 
after without  cease  until  war  was  an  inevit- 
able thing,  he  exhorted  Great  Britain  to  let 
It  alone.  It  was  Europe's  business,  not  Eng- 
land's. 

In  a  speech  at  Chatham  House,  June  6, 
1934 — On  the  Place  of  Britain  in  the  Col- 
lective   System— be    established    the    thesis 


which  be  never  modified — namely,  that 
Great  Britain  l>elonged  not  to  the  European 
system  but  to  the  world  system.  "If  only 
we  do  not  Interfere, "  he  said,  "Europe  will 
rapidly  establish  a  regional  security  system 
of  Its  own.  which  may  well  prevent  war  and 
lead  both  to  appeasement  and  to  some 
measure  of  limitation  of  armaments  In  a 
system  of  bcOanoe."  Speaking  at  Chatham 
Hoxise  again,  April  2,  1936.  he  said:  "I  do 
not  believe  we  are  prepared  to  go  to  wm  for 
questions  in  eastern  Europe,  and  therefore 
the  sooner  we  make  that  clear  to  Europe 
the  better  for  us.  Otherwise  war  will  come, 
and  we  shall  be  dragged  Into  It  exactly  as 
we  were  In  1914.  That  Is  the  real  dan- 
ger. •  •  •  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that 
Europe  will  never  make  peace  within  her- 
self until  we  leave  her  to  do  her  own  work." 

In  a  speech — On  Preventing  a  World 
War — at  the  Reform  Club  in  Manchester, 
February  24,  1937,  he  said:  "U  the  theory 
of  collective  security  got  us  Into  another 
European  war,  what  should  we  be  fighUng 
for?  We  should  be  fighting  to  maintaji  the 
anarchy  of  Europe,  which  is  Buropw's  funda- 
mental bane."  And  In  a  q;>eMh  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  March  2,  1937:  "It  Is  Europe 
which  Is  the  main  focus,  the  msUn  center 
from  which  the  threat  of  war  throughout 
the  world  now  springs,  and  the  fvmdamental 
reason  for  that  Is  not  the  ambition  or  ths 
malignity  of  any  particular  race  or  people; 
it  is  the  fact  that  today  it  Is  divided  Into 
26  sovereign  states." 

That  "old  anarchy  of  multitudinous  na- 
tional sovereignties"  was  going  to  dissolve. 
"It  Is  going  to  disappear,"  be  said,  "either 
through  federation,  which  Is  tbe  democratto 
way,  or  through  an  Integration  consequent 
on  the  rise  of  the  great  totalitarian  powers. 
We  can  see  the  process  going  on  in  Europe 
and  Asia  under  our  eyes,  whereby  the  great 
military  powers,  either  by  compulsion  or  by 
the  magnetic  attraction  of  their  own 
strength,  consolidate  a  group  of  otherwise 
autonomous  units  to  whom  they  promise 
peace,  security,  and  prosperity  In  retvurt  for 
entering  their  orbit  and  for  accepting  mu- 
tually satisfactory  arrangements  for  trade. 
World  unity  is.  of  course,  at  present  entirely 
out  of  sight.  But  that  tbe  world  is  going 
to  fall  into  four  or  five  main  political  and 
economic  groups,  each  in  great  measure  self- 
supporting,  each  under  the  leadership  of  • 
great  state  equipped  with  modern  military 
and  air  power,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  seems 
certain.  Nothing  that  we  can  do  can  pre- 
vent it." 

The  World  War  of  1914-18  was  fought  for 
self-determination,  and  yet  at  the  end  of  it 
(Speech  at  Chatham  House,  June  29,  1987) 
"not  only  were  certain  groups  of  Germans, 
like  tbe  Austrlans,  forbidden  to  unite  with 
Germany,  but  considerable  nximbers  of  Ger- 
mans Just  outside  the  German  frontier  were 
united  with  other  countries.  •  •  •  Now, 
if  tbe  principle  of  self-determination  were 
applied  on  behalf  of  Germany  in  the  way 
in  which  it  was  applied  against  her.  it  would 
mean  tbe  re-entry  of  Austria  into  Germany, 
tbe  union  of  the  Sudeten  Deutsch,  Danzig, 
and  possibly  Memel.  with  Germany;  and 
certain  adjustments  with  Poland  in  Sllesis 
and  the  Corridor.  Then,  on  the  economlo 
side,  there  is  a  certain  natural  balance  be- 
tween the  various  countries  of  southeastern 
Europe  and  Germany.  If  political  antago- 
nism could  be  eliminated,  economic  ar- 
rangements could  be  made  between  the  vari- 
ous states,  which  would  give  to  all  of  them 
a  higher  standard  of  living  and  far  greater 
economic  stability.  And  provided  It  was 
done  by  agreement,  I  cannot  see  that  vast 
Russia  to  the  east  or  tbe  satisfied  colonial 
powers  to  tbe  west  ought  to  object.  On  ths 
contrary,  their  greatest  need  Is  that  Central 
Europe  should  settle  down,  and  that  Is  only 
possible,  in  my  view,  under  German  leader- 
ship." 
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What  of  the  moral  case — the  case  for  law. 
for  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  for  freedom 
against  autocracy?  In  a  letter  to  the  Lon- 
don Tlmea.  July  13,  1938.  he  wrote:  "We  have 
bad  experience  of  one  vast  war  fought  by  a 
collection  of  democracies  from  1914  to  1918 
to  defend  freedom  against  autocracy  and  to 
maintain  the  sanctity  of  treaties.  Mcst 
people  now  feel  that  while  the  cause  was 
put.  the  remedy  was  almost  as  fatal  as  the 
disease?" 

There  was  a  crusading  momllt.y  and  there 
was  a  morality  of  realism,  taking  the  world 
to  be  what  It  U.  with  the  fatal  enigma  of 
pecple  in  It. 

"It  is  quite  certain,"  he  said,  "that  morality 
doc&Jiot  reciuire  us  to  call  upon  our  cruntry- 
men  or  other  people  to  pay  the  price  of 
world  war  to  prevent  relatively  minor  atroci- 
ties or  breaches  of  Justice.  Mankind  is  not 
going  to  be  benefited  by  multiplying  carnage 
and  destruction  a  thousandfold  for  the  sake 
of  questions  that  will  immediately  be  swal- 
lowed^  up  in  the  vast  and  catastrophic  issues 
of  general  war." 

And  If  It  was  democracy  that  peopi?  were 
thinking  about,  a  total  war  to  deiend  it 
would  be  bound  to  destroy  it.  •'Demcciacy 
Itself."  he  said,  "will  not  be  able  to  stand 
another  world  war.  To  fight  It  you  will  have 
to  abandon  your  parliamentary  system,  and 
the  financial  needs  cculd  net  be  met  by  ordi- 
nary democratic  methods." 

And  this  Is  the  man  Great  Britain  sent  as 
her  Ambassador  to  Washington  to  persuade 
the  American  people  that  a  European  war 
which  he  believed  was  none  of  England's 
business  had.  beccme  America's  war,  too,  be- 
cause England  had  got  into  It. 

In  such  an  undertaking  there  were  ele- 
ments of  Impossibility,  especially  for  him. 
In  a  speechr  at  Chatam  House.  April  2.  1936. 
be  had  said;  "The  United  States  has  made  up 
ber  mind,  once  and  for  all,  that  her  Interven- 
tion In  Europe  In  1917  was  a  waste  of  effort. 
that  somehow  or  other  Europe  must  solve  her 
own  problems,  and  that  she  is  not  going  to 
be  associated  in  any  way  with  European  com- 
mitments." And  in  the  Observer,  on  America 
After  Munich.  February  26,  1939,  referring  to 
Quincy  Howe's  book,  entitled  "England  Ex- 
pects Every  American  To  Do  His  Duty,"  he 
bad  said :  "This  represents  the  Inveterate  sus- 
picion in  the  United  States  that  every  Brit- 
ish proposal  is  designed  to  Induce  the  United 
States  to  underwrite  British  interests — a  stis- 
ptclon  which  rests  on  the  fact  that  Anglo- 
American  cooperation  obviously  operates  to 
the  benefit  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and 
not  so  obviously  to  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  '  That  was  a  pure  example  of  his 
ruthless  frankness. 

But  Great  Britain  knows  her  men  better 
tban  they  know  themselves.  If  the  United 
States  should  now  adopt  the  European  war  in 
a  total  manner  and  save  England,  the  claim 
of  Lord  Lothian  to  the  highest  niche  In 
Great  Britain's  gallery  of  diplomats  coxild 
bardly  be  disputed.  As  a  propagandist  he 
bad  the  art  to  make  people  intellectually 
grateful.  They  were  obliged  to  him  for  put- 
ting their  thoughts  In  order — their  own 
thoughts,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  returned  to 
them  in  historical  perspective.  This  was 
owing  partly  to  the  clarity  of  the  thoughts 
be  himself  happened  to  be  thinking  at  the 
time,  and  partly,  of  course,  to  the  sincerity 
of  his  Immediate  purpose.  He  could  make 
Americans  believe  their  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
a  borrowed  plume,  and  that  for  a  centviry  of 
succees.  freedom,  and  security  they  were  in- 
debted to  the  British  Navy  and  to  a  ring  of 
benign  fortresses,  named  Britain,  Gibraltar, 
Cape  Town,  Suez,  Singapore,  and  Atistrnlia. 

To  mark  the  discrepancy  between  what  the 
British  Ambassador  was  saying  to  the  Ameri- 
can pecple  and  what  he  had  been  saying 
before  that  to  his  own  countrymen,  the  late 
Senator  Lundeen  spread  upon  the  pages  of 
the  CoNcai^sioNAi.  RrcorD  various  excerpts 
from  his  writings  and  speeches  dtirlng  the  6 


years  preceding  the  war,  and  said:  "Of  the  two 
souls  in  his  lordly  bosom,  one  was  evidently 
very  friendly  to  Germany." 

We  think  that  was  imfalr  and  that  Senator 
Lundeen  would  wish  to  have  his  words  back. 
It  Is  true  that  Lord  Lothian  did  say,  In  1938, 
that  If  the  war  came  and  the  history  of  It 
were  ever  written,  no  dispassionate  historian 
would  blame  Germany  alone,  even  though  she 
had  struck  the  first  blow.  Here  one  must  re- 
member what  his  passion  was.  To  confine 
the  war  to  Continental  Europe,  to  let  Europe 
find  her  own  balance,  in  tiny  case  to  keep 
England  out  of  it — that  wa.s  bis  passion,  and 
it  was  foimded  on  the  fejir,  or  the  vision. 
that  the  policy  England  was  pursuing,  and 
did  still  pursue,  would  bring  to  pass  her  own 
downfall. 

He  was  neither  a  pacifist  nor  an  appeaser. 
His  one  soul  was  British.  His  mind  and  his 
way  of  seeing  were  his  o\^n.  A  nature  of 
tougher  mental  fabric — a  Lloyd  George,  for 
example,  who  was  his  early  mentor  in  state- 
craft— might  have  survived  the  strain.  Lord 
Lothian  lived  only  to  put  forth  his  supreme 
effort.  His  Baltimore  speech,  read  to  the 
American  pecple  as  he  lay  dying,  is  the  In- 
comparable classic  of  propaganda. 


(From    the  Scranton  Times  of  January  30, 

1911 1 

"BUYING  sscrnaxT" — mh.  stimson 

Friends  and  sincerely  motivated  supporters 
of  the  lend-lease  bill  who  have  been  publicly 
assuring  the  people  that  the  administration 
is  not  against  an  amendment  to  prevent  the 
use  of  American  warships  as  convoys  in  the 
European  war  were  put  far  out  on  a  limb 
by  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stimson  yester- 
day. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Mr.  Stimson  repeated  his 
argument  before  the  Houce  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  made  last  week,  against  any 
amendments  which  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
our  warships  as  convoys. 

While  he  was  appearing  before  the  Senate 
committee  the  House  committee,  after  having 
conducted  hearings  over  a  week,  adopted  four 
suggestions,  but  it  refrained  from  recommend- 
ing an  amendment  that  would,  in  specific 
language,  prevent  the  use  of  warships  as 
convoys. 

Instead  of  prohibiting  convoy  protection 
by  American  warships  the  committee  went 
on  record  favoring  a  provision  that  "nothing 
In  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
or  permit  authorization  of  convoying  vessels 
by  naval  vessels  of  the  United  States."  This 
means  that  what  is  not  specifically  forbidden 
Is.  obviously,  left  to  the  discretionary  author- 
ity which  win  apply  the  previsions  of  the  bill 
when  it  becomes  law.  The  bill  is,  however, 
still  subject  to  amendments. 

Reverting  to  the  appearance  of  Secretary 
Stimson  before  the  Senate  committee,  it  was 
asked  of  Mr.  Stimson,  by  Senator  La  Follette, 
bow  legislation  would  be  of  aid  to  Great 
Britain  if.  as  Mr.  Stimson  pieviously  testified. 
the  British  people  face  the  big  crisis  within 
60  to  90  days.  The  immediate  benefits  of  the 
bill.  Mr.  Stimsbn  replied,  would  be:  (1)  A 
very  great  stimulus  to  British  morale:  (2)  a 
small  but  vitally  Important  supply  of 
weapons. 

Many  earnest  people  hav<3  been  wondering 
how.  precisely,  the  lend-lea.se  bill  could  avert 
the  crisis,  believing  that  everything  was  being 
done  to  speed  up  suppljring  Great  Britain 
with  the  output  of  American  plane  plants, 
munition  factories  and  shipyards,  considering 
the  comparatively  limited  period  in  which 
American  plants  have  been  switching  to  a 
war-order  basis. 

Touching  upon  the  financial  phase  of  Great 
Britain's  war  effort  Mr.  Stimson.  also  In  re- 
sponse to  questions,  presented  the  interesting 
viewpoint  that.  "We  are  not  seeking  to  make 
a  loan  to  Great  Britain.  We  are  really  seek- 
ing to  purchase  her  aid  In  our  defense.    We 


are  buying — not  lending.  We  are  buying  anxr 
own  security  while  we  prepare." 

If  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Stimson  have 
validity,  we  are.  Indeed,  a  puny  weakling. 
How,  in  the  clrcimistancea.  If  the  British 
Government  accepts  Mr.  Stlmson's  story  as 
the  official  American  view,  can  the  British 
Government  be  blamed  If  It  demands  as  Its 
price,  regardless  of  the  consequences  to  this 
country,  the  last  American  rifie,  the  last  ship, 
the  last  dollar,  and  the  last  man? 

Anxious  and  willing  as  they  are  to  give  all 
reasonable  aid,  the  American  people  do  not 
dream  of  a  lend-lease  authority  that  can  put 
everything  we  have  in  the  boiling  European 
war  pot  either  voluntarily  or  on  demand. 

IS   THE  PICTUEE  SO  DARK? 

"1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  they  [Great 
Britain,  China,  and  Greece]  haven't  any  dol- 
lars left,  and  I  am  convinced,  If  Congress  does 
not  make  It  possible  for  them  to  buy  more 
supplies,  they  will  have  to  stop  fightirg." 
"nils  is  a  statement  given  to  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  Senate  yesterday  by 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Morgenthau's  statement  Is  at  variance 
with  British  declarations  of  the  ability  to 
carry  on  and  the  confidence  of  the  British 
Government  that  it  can  beat  Hitler. 

When  he  was  questioned  by  Senator  Nti 
whether  the  British  Government  had  ex- 
pressed the  defeatist  view  voiced  by  him,  Mr. 
Morgenthau  answered: 

"Not  in  so  many  words,  but  that  Is  the 
situation." 

The  British  Government  Is  the  greatest 
landowner  and  one  of  the  biggest  commercial 
nations  in  the  world.  It  has  Infinite  resources 
In  many  sections  of  the  globe,  and  Its  gold 
output  alone  could,  with  a  little  speeding  up. 
probably  approximate  $1,000,000,000  annually. 

A  new  and  revised  table  before  Congress 
puts  estimated  total  British  holdings  at 
£3,868,000,000  Sterling,  or,  roughly,  $14,472,- 
000,000,  as  follows: 

In  Canada  at  £481,000,000,  In  Australia  at 
£503,000,000.  in  New  Zealand  at  £146,000,000, 
In  India  at  £550.000,000,  in  British  Africa  at 
£438,000,000,  In  Malaya  at  £84,000,000,  in  other 
British  possessions  at  £31,000.000,  In  Latin 
America  at  £1,002.000.000,  and  in  Asia  at 
£308,000,000,  a  grand  total   of  £3,868,000,000. 

The  figures  do  not  Include  the  production 
of  new  wealth  that  Is  constant  and  ciimu- 
latlve. 

To  urge  the  view  that  Britain  will  have  to 
quit  fighting  If  we  don't  pass  the  lend-lease 
bill  is  to  ask  the  people  to  believe  Great 
Britain  Is  fiat  broke  and  as  gone  the  huge  for- 
tunes of  the  royal  family,  the  Astors.  the 
Beaverbrooks.  the  titled  rich  and  the  Indus- 
trial Rockefellers  and  Morgans  throughout 
the  richest  and  greatest  empire  of  earth. 

From  the  cold  facts  It  Is  obvious  that 
Great  Britain's  wealth,  actual  and  potential. 
Is  not  exhausted.  Admitting  that  there  are 
forms  of  wealth  that  cannot  be  Immediately 
put  Into  liquid  form,  the  vast  reservoir  of 
existing  government  and  private  British 
wealth  Is  the  basis  of  a  tremendous  credit 
In  every  part  of  the  world. 

Nobody  over  here,  at  least  very  few,  ob- 
jects to  giving  Great  Britain  all  the  aid 
possible.  They  have  been  giving  It  right 
along.  Our  Government  has  dropped  Its 
own  neutrality  and  risks  war  any  day  In 
what  It  sends  overseas  out  of  Its  own  naval 
stations  and  arsenals.  China,  within  recent 
months,  has  been  given  $50,000,000  which 
will  perhaps  go  with  the  war  wind.  But, 
If  this  is  so,  Mr.  Morgenthau  said,  only 
yesterday,  he  doesn't  expect  the  British  debt 
from  the  World  War,  over  $5,000,000,000  to 
be  paid. 

Is  it  a  fair  shake  to  the  American  people 
to  use  on  them  as  a  goad  the  lend-lease 
bill,  coupling  It  up.  as  Mr.  Morgenthau  does, 
with  his  Judgment  of  guilt  on  the  American 
people  were  Great  Britain  to  q\ilt? 
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If  Ifr.  Morgenthiiu  is  right  in  bis  im- 
pression of  the  British  pecple  then  there 
must  be  something  vrrong  with  what  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  read  of  British  history, 
British  tradition,  British  honor.  British 
courage,  and  British  characteristics  gener- 
ally. But.  it  is  Mr.  Morgenthau  who  is 
wrong.  British  leaders  say  they  can  win 
and  are  cot  thinking  In  terms  of  quitting. 

LET   PTJBUC   OWN   KESOimCES,    ENGLISB 
CHX7SCHMEN  XTEGE 

Malvern,  Englani,  January  10,  1940. — The 
Archbishop  of  York's  church  conference, 
meeting  here,  declared  today  that  private 
ownership  of  the  nation's  main  Industrial 
resources  may  be  ft  "stimibllng  block"  to 
Christianity,  making  It  more  ('Ifllcult  for  men 
to  lead  Christian  li^es. 

A  document  embodying  the  conference's 
ideas  said  that  "wlille  these  resovirces  can 
be  so  owned,  men  will  strive  for  their  owner- 
ship. *  *  *  As  a  consequence  the  way 
of  life  founded  on  the  supremacy  of  the 
economic  motive  wLl  remain — which  Is  con- 
trary to  God's  plan  for  mankind. 

"The  time  has  come  for  Christians  to  pro- 
claim the  need  for  striving  toward  a  form 
of  society,  in  which,  while  the  essential  val- 
ues of  the  Individual  and  human  personsUlty 
are  preserved,  a  continuance  of  these  abuses 
no  longer  will  be  p:>e8ible" 

The  Bishop  of  Malmsbury  said  he  hoped 
the  economic  declaiation  would  become  the 
basis  for  a  imlted  assertion  by  all  Christian 
churches. 

MAaX  TWAIN's  WAS  PRATES 

(Copied  from  Capper's  Weekly) 
O  Lord  our  God,  help  us  to  tear  their  sol- 
diers to  bloody  shrecs  with  our  shells;  help  us 
to  cover  their  smiling  fields  with  the  pale 
forms  of  their  patriotic  dead;  help  us  to  drown 
the  thunder  of  the  guns  with  the  wotinded. 
writhing  in  pain;  help  us  to  lay  waste  their 
humble  homes  with  a  hurricane  of  fire;  help 
us  to  wring  the  hearts  of  their  tinoffending 
widows  with  unavailing  grief:  help  us  to  turn 
them  out  roofiess,  with  their  little  children,  to 
wander  unfriended  through  wastes  of  the 
desolated  lands  in  rags  and  hunger  and  thirst, 
sport  of  the  sun  flames  of  summer  and  the 
icy  winds  of  winter,  broken  in  spirit,  worn 
with  travail,  imploring  Thee  for  the  refuge  of 
the  grave  and  denied  It — for  our  sakes.  who 
adore  Thee,  Lord,  blast  their  hopes,  blight 
their  lives,  protract  their  bitter  pilgrimage, 
make  heavy  their  st  ?ps.  water  their  way  with 
tears,  stain  the  white  snow  with  the  blood  of 
their  wounded  feet!  We  ask  of  One  who  is 
the  Spirit  of  Love  and  who  Is  the  ever  faithful 
refuge  and  friend  of  all  that  are  sore  beset 
and  seek  His  aid  with  humble  and  contrite 
hearts  Grant  our  prayer,  O  Lord,  and  Thine 
shall  be  the  praise  and  honor  and  glory  now 
and  ever.    Amen. 

EorroR's  Non. — &Iark  Twain  said  of  this 
prayer,  "I  have  told  the  whole  truth  in  that, 
and  ordy  dead  men  can  tell  the  whole  truth  in 
this  world.  It  can  be  published  after  I  am 
dead." 
And  It 


[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
January  18,  1941] 
Opportunitt  Seen  for  Roosevelt  To  Facili- 
tate Passage  or  Am  Bnx — Marx  Sullivan 

SaTS  PRESroENTIAI.  ASSENT  TO  CtTT  IN  POW- 
ERS WoTJLo  Spixd  Enactment;  Cites  Dangxb 
OF  Defeat  Through  Unfortunate  Han- 
dling 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

Washinoton,  January  17. — ^The  original 
idea  of  the  lease-hnd  bill  was  simple,  easy 
for  the  public  to  understand.  It  was  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  should 
loan  money,  or  extend  credit,  to  Britain.    It 


was  in  this  form  the  sviggeatlon  first  arose; 
in  this  form  it  first  became  familiar  to  the 
public.  It  was  said — and  it  was  and  Is  true — 
that  Britain  Is  coming  toward  the  end  of  her 
ability  to  pay  cash.  Hence  it  was  i»oposed, 
the  United  States  Government  should  give 
Britain  a  loan  of  money  or  credit,  so  that 
she  could  continue  to  buy  supplies  in  the 
United  States. 

For  carrying  out  this  purpose,  the  simplest 
way,  as  the  average  man  would  assimie, 
would  t>e  Just  to  let  Britain  have  the  money 
or  credit — set  up  In  the  Treasury,  or  some 
Government  agency,  a  fund  available  for 
Britain.  Then,  let  Britain  go  on  buying  sup- 
plies, precisely  as  she  now  buys  them;  and  In 
paying  for  the  supplies,  give  a  draft  on  the 
United  States  Treasury.  This  could  have 
been  accomplished  by  the  simplest  possible 
act  of  Congress,  a  bill  appropriating  the 
amoimt  of  money  to  be  loaned  and  fixing  the 
conditions,  including  security  or  no  secxirity. 

WOULD     HAVE     GONE     AS     AT     PRESENT 

By  this  method,  everything  would  have 
gone  on  as  at  present.  Britain  wovild  order 
planes  from  an  American  manufacturer 
Britain  would  pay  for  the  planes  with  an 
order  on  the  American  Treasury.  Britain 
would  own  the  planes.  Britain  would  do 
with  the  planes  whatever  she  chooses  to 
do  with  them.  Britain  would  wholly  con- 
trol the  situation,  and  be  wholly  responsible 
for  it.  Our  President  and  our  Government 
would  have  no  more  to  do  with  it  than 
they  now  have.  Their  relation  to  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies  by  Britain  would  be  Just 
what  It  now  Is — merely  to  see  that  the 
British  piu-chases  do  not  too  seriously  inter- 
fere with  supplies  for  otir  own  Army.  What 
would  have  happened  wotild  be  merely  this: 
Britain,  Instead  of  buying  a  limited  quantity 
of  goods  with  her  cash,  would  buy  a  greater 
quantity  of  goods  with  the  credit  given  ber 
by  our  Government. 

Doubtless  the  simplicity  of  this  method 
is  too  simple:  there  may  be  reasons  for  not 
doing  it  this  way — well-informed  persons 
say  there  are.  But  the  great  merit  of  this 
method  is  that  everybody  would  have  un- 
derstood It.  Because  the  country  over- 
whelmingly favors  help  to  Britain,  little  or 
no  objection  would  have  been  raised  to  this 
easily   understood    method. 

But  when  the  suggestion  reached  the  form 
of  a  bill.  It  was  extremely  complex,  so  much 
so  as  to  mystify  the  average  man.  In  the 
final  stage,  now  before  Congress.  Britain  is 
not  to  go  on  buying  goods  from  American 
manufacturers  as  at  present.  Britain  as  a 
direct  buyer  drops  out  of  the  picture.  It  Is 
the  President  of  the  United  States  who  is 
now  to  buy  the  goods  from  American  man- 
ufacturers, and  thereafter  turn  them  over 
to  Britain,  or  some  other  country  in  the 
President's  discretion.  The  President 
(through  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
of  course)  will  do  the  buying  of  the  goods, 
he  will  control  the  goods  when  made,  and 
he  will  dispose  of  the  goods  as  he  sees  fit. 
He  can  turn  them  over  to  what  country  he 
chooses— Britain,  Greece,  China,  even  neu- 
tral countries.  He  can  turn  them  over  on 
such  terms  as  he  chooses. 

This  Is  a  decided  change — from  Britain  as 
buyer  to  the  President  as  buyer,  from  Britain 
as  owner  to  the  President  as  official  owner, 
from  Britain  controlling  the  destination  to  be 
made  of  the  supplies  to  the  President  con- 
trolling it.  That  change  gives  great  power 
to  the  President.  It  gives  him  power  within 
the  United  States  over  manufacturers  and 
the  conditions  of  manufacture.  It  gives  him 
power  abroad.  He  wlU  be  able  to  say  to 
what  nation  any  item  of  supplies  shall  go, 
and  make  conditions  as  to  bow  the  supplies 
shaU  be  used.  This  is  a  large  power;  it  ta 
power.  If  the  President  shotild  choose,  to  take 
a  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  world-wide 
war  against  the  Axia. 


CONFERS  POWn  OM  PRSSmCNT 

For  having  the  bill  written  this  way — ^In- 
stead of  a  simple  loan  or  gift  of  money  or  ex- 
tension of  credit  to  Britain — there  are  some 
reasons.  But  it  does  confer  great  power  on 
the  President.  Because  much  of  Congress 
was  already  disquieted  about  previous  grants 
of  power  to  the  President  they  will  be  hesi- 
tant about  making  this  additional  great 
grant.  If  the  President  can  see  his  way  to 
assent  to  changes  In  the  bill,  in  the  direction 
of  restoring  It  toward  the  original  idea  of  a 
loan  or  credit  to  Britain,  he  will  facilitate 
passage  of  the  bill.  He  can  facilitate  it 
further  by  assenting  to  a  time  limit  on  what- 
ever powers  the  bill  grants  him.  and  assent- 
ing to  other  reasonable  limitations. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  favor  aid  to  Britain. 
A  majority  of  Congress  favors  it.  But  the 
project  could  be  lost  through  unfortunate 
handling  of  it. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  January 
6,  1941] 

A   STILL   BIGGER   ARMT   AND  WHAT  IT  MEANS 

A  year  ago  tiie  War  Department  believed 
that  an  Army  of  375,0Oj  men.  well- trained  ano 
fully  armed,  would  be  adequate  to  protect  the 
country  against  any  invasion.  Six  months 
later  the  President  called  for  a  mobilization 
of  the  National  Guard  and  for  conscription, 
with  a  view  to  a  standing  Army  of  perhaps 
1,200,000  men.  On  Thursday  the  War  De- 
partment announced  that  It  would  ask  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  a  supplemental  $3,000,- 
000,000  to  buy  arms  for  2.000,000  men  at  once 
and  {vovide  manufacturing  facilities  to  sup- 
ply an  army  of  4.000.000. 

It  is  true  that  the  original  estimate  waa 
made  before  the  attack  on  Holland  axul 
Belgium  and  the  collapse  of  France,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  the  latest  estimate  was  made 
half  a  year  after  Germany  had  seized  every 
port  on  the  Continent  which  looks  toward 
England.  To  reach  America.  Hitler  must 
cross  150  times  as  wide  a  stretch  of  water  aa 
has  kept  him  from  England,  and  the  military 
problem  is  much  more  tban  150  times  as  diffi- 
cult. He  has  few,  if  any,  planes  which  can  fly 
to  America  and  back  with  bombs,  and  no 
fighters  to  accompany  them.  He  has  a  neg- 
ligible navy,  and  nothing  like  the  merchant 
marine  which  would  be  reqtxired  to  transport 
a  million  men  and  their  supplies  for  an 
attempt  at  invasicn.  No  responsible  military 
man  believes  that  even  If  England  is  knocked 
out  Hitler  can  undertake  an  attack  upon  our 
shores  until  he  has  spent  long  years  in 
preparation,  years  during  which  the  Germans 
would  have  to  forego  any  of  the  fruits  of 
their  European  victory,  if  they  win  It. 

The  probability  of  a  successful  Joint  assault 
upon  us  by  Germany  and  Japan  Is  scarcely  ** 
better.  The  Japanese  have  a  navy,  but  it 
would  be  severely  handicapped  if  it  tried  to 
operate  on  this  side  of  the  Pacific.  Japan 
is  fully  300  times  as  far  from  America  aa 
Hitler  Is  from  England. 

When  Congress  receives  the  request  for 
arms  for  2,000,000  men  it  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  an  answer  will  be  demanded  to  tha 
question :  What  are  they  wanted  for?  If  they 
are  not  required  for  the  defense  of  this 
continent,  then  where  will  they  be  used? 

Perhaps  they  are  mtended  for  export  to 
Britain  and  perhaps  for  the  use  of  an  Ameri- 
can expeditionary  force  in  Europe  or  Asia 
or  both.  In  either  case  American  resources 
would  be  thrown  into  the  Old  World  to  pre- 
vent a  shift  in  the  balance  of  power. 

A  balance  established  with  our  weight  can 
be  maintained  only  with  our  weight.  Tba 
aggregate  populations  of  England.  France, 
Belgltmi.  Holland,  and  the  Scandinavian 
cotintries  are  growing  slowly.  If  at  all.  Tba 
population  of  Germany  is  growing  more  rap- 
idly and  is  already  twice  that  of  Prance  or 
the   United  Kingdom,    "niat  auggesU  tbat 
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If  our  anna,  with  or  without  our  men,  are 
naeded  in  1941  to  check  Germany's  ambitions, 
our  help  will  be  needed  not  leas  but  more 
In  the  years  to  come. 

And  that  means  that  If  we  go  Into  this  war 
our  effort  will  be  wasted  unless,  after  a  mil- 
lion or  more  of  our  young  men  have  been 
killed,  we  take  a  permanent  place  in  the 
CNd  World  balance  That,  in  turn,  will  mean 
an  enormous  animal  drain  for  a  military 
budget  and  -ifnuge  standing  army.  It  will 
mean  that  America  will  have  embarked  on 
a  policy  of  foreign  entanglements.  No  war 
will  be  too  small  or  too  remote  for  us  to  fight. 
Every  big  war  will  be  ours. 

Will  America  gain  from  such  a  reversal  of 
policy?  We  sought  to  adjust  the  balance  in 
Europe  in  1917.  thinking  that  the  job.  once 
done,  would  stay  done.  It  didnt.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  can  do  better 
In  IMl.  It  la  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
lasue  raised  by  the  new  Army  estimates  is  a 
critical  one  for  America's  futtire.  The  three 
billions  now  to  be  asked  may  be  a  pledge  of 
future  aid  and  future  wars  without  end. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News] 
sacaKTAar  Htnx  on  thz  dictatobsbxp  bill 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  appeared 
Wednesday  as  the  first  witness  for  the  so- 
called  lease-lend  bill  before  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee. 

Mr  Hull  used  a  brand  of  logic  or  arg^ument 
which  struck  us  as  clever  but  fallacious.  His 
tbesis  ran  about  as  follows: 

Great  Britain,  a  leading  democratic  nation, 
li  in  serious  danger  of  being  overthrown  by 
Germany.  If  Britain  goes  down,  the  United 
States  will  be  in  grave  danger  of  a  German 
attack  sooner  o:  later — probably  sooner. 
Therefore,  Congress  should  pass  the  lease- 
lend  bill,  so-called. 

To  us  the  argument  aeems  faulty.  Admit- 
ting both  of  Mr.  Hull's  premises,  it  does  not 
follow  that  Congress  must  abdicate  Its  powers 
and  make  the  President  dictator  of  the 
United  States. 

That  is  what  this  bill  propoees  to  do.  To 
call  it  a  lease-lend  bill  is  merely  to  prettify 
tt.  Its  right  name  is  **a  bill  to  set  up  a 
dictatorship  in  the  United  States  with  a  view 
to  combatting  the  dictators  of  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan." 

In  case  some  readers  dont  believe  that,  we 
reprint  the  entire  bill  on  the  opposite  page. 
We  suggest  that  you  take  time  out  to  read  it 
over.  It's  only  872  words,  counting  all  the 
lectlon  and  subdivision  signposts. 

The  President  is  authorized  by  this  bill 
to  do  the  following  things  without  constilt- 
Ing  Congress: 

To  manufacture  in  United  States  arsenals, 
factories,  and  shipyards  any  defense  article 
for  the  government  of  any  country  whose 
defense  the  President  deems  vital  to  our 
defense. 

To  sell,  transfer,  exchange,  lease,  lend,  or 
-otherwise  dispose  of  any  such  defense  article 
to  any  such  government. 

To  test,  inspect,  prove,  repair,  outfit,  recon- 
dition, or  otherwise  place  in  good  working 
order  any  defense  article  for  any  such  gov- 
ernment. 

To  take  any  kind  of  pajrment.  or  no  pay- 
ment, for  these  goods  and  services. 

To  spend  Federal  Government  money  In 
•ny  way  beneficial  to  our  defense,  as  the 
Prealdent  sees  fit.  and  in  any  amoiuits. 

All  existing  laws  in  conflict  with  any  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  are  declared  overridden 
by  this  bill.  There  Ls  no  time  limit  fixed  in 
the  bill  on  these  dictatorial  powers  It  seeks 
to  give  the  President — meaning  that  this 
dictatorship  could  run  on  forever. 

If  Congreas  passes  H.  R.  1776  as  written. 
Oongreas  may  do  something  far  more  drastic 
than  merely  abdicating  for  the  duration  of 
this  emergency.  It  may  write  democracy's 
SoJah  forever  In  the  Unlt«d  Statca. 


Congress  would   do  this  In  the  name  of   | 
making   the   world    safe   for   democracy,   as 
against  the  dictatorships  of  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Japan. 

Congress  need  not  abdicate 

The  point  we  are  trying  to  make  is  that 
there  Is  no  need  for  Congress  to  yield  up  all 
Its  powers  to  the  Executive. 

Certainly  the  United  States  will  be  on  a 
tougher  spot  than  it  is  now  if  Germany  wins. 
Certainly  we  should  arm  to  the  teeth  and  keep 
ourselves  that  way  for  an  indefinite  time  to 
come.  One  thing  we  should  do  soon  is  to 
make  the  draft  law  permanent.  And,  seem- 
ingly, majority  United  States  public  opinion 
favors  all  aid  to  Britain  short  cf  war. 

But  why  can't  Congress  and  the  President 
go  on  molding  and  carrying  out  these  policies 
together,  as  the  Constitution  reqxilres?  Why 
must  Congress  resign  the  whole  Job  to  the 
President? 

The  two  branches  of  the  Government  have 
been  doing  an  able  Job  of  it  so  far.  War  sup- 
plies are  reaching  Britain  In  an  ever-increas- 
ing stream;  the  defense  program  is  gathering 
steam  as  fast  as  appears  humanly  possible. 
And  when  the  President  thinks  Congress  isn't 
moving  fast  enough,  he  puts  over  a  fast  one 
of  his  own  and  gets  away  with  it,  as  in  the 
50-destroyer  deal. 

George  Washington  had  no  such  dictatorial 
powers  in  the  Revolution  as  this  bill  proposes 
to  give  the  President.  Lincoln  had  no  such 
powers  in  the  Civil  War,  and  Woodrow  Wilson 
no  such  powers  In  the  World  War.  Why  must 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  be  given  powers  never 
yet  wielded  by  any  American  President? 

(From  the  Jersey  Journal   of  January 
18,  1941] 

rr  IS  COMFOKTING  TO  KNOW  PRESIDENT  KOOSE- 
VZLT  OCBS  NOT  INTEND  TO  CIVX  AWAT  OXTX 
NAVT 

President  Roosevelt,  1  week  after  a  Jersey 
Journal  editorial  raised  the  question,  has 
answered:  he  would  Just  as  soon  stand  on 
his  head  as  give  the  Navy  away. 

Good. 

No  one  ever  seriously  supposed  the  Presi- 
dent wanted  to  give  away  ovir  Navy. 

But  that  is  almost  the  only  new  thing  the 
President  could  do  to  help  the  British  if 
the  lend-lease  bill  were  enacted;  anjrthing 
else  he  can  do  to  help  the  British  he  al- 
ready has  power  to  do.  At  least,  that's  the 
impression  given  by  the  testimony  of  Sec- 
retaries Stlmson  and  Knox. 

This  bill  wont  turn  out  a  single  addi- 
tional airplane  to  help  the  British  that  can- 
not be  tinned  out  without  the  bill;  nor  a 
single  warship,  or  tank,  or  g\u,  or  torpedo, 
or  anything  else 

But  it  would  make  Roosevelt  a  dictator,  If 
not  amended. 

Fortunately  for  the  country,  Congress  has 
so  far  refused  to  \ie  stampeded  into  bestowing 
on  the  President  the  power  to  give  away  the 
Navy  or  all  the  armament  and  equipment  of 
our  Army  and  the  power  to  put  us  at  war  with 
any  unnamed  nation.  Fortxmately,  too,  the 
President  is  showing  himself  to  be  entirely 
reasonable,  and  not  only  has  emphatically 
denied  any  Intention  of  giving  away  our  Navy, 
but  has  not  raised  any  ob^^ctions  to  the 
modifications  proposed,  ^hich  wo\ild  limit 
the  powers  granted  bj^me  lend-lease  bill  to  a 
life  of  2  years  and  specify  that  the  only  na- 
tions to  be  helped  are  Great  Britain  and 
allied  democracies. 

If  it  were  not  that  Hitler  would  construe 
defeat  of  the  bill  as  good  news  and  that  the 
British  might  be  disheartened  by  such  defeat, 
there  appears  no  good  reason  for  passing  It. 

Since  the  bill  has  been  so  worldwidely  de- 
scribed as  a  measiure  to  help  Britain,  however, 
there  seems  nothing  to  do  except  pass  some 
sort  of  bill:  but,  definitely,  Congress  must 
not  surrender  to  the  President  the  unlimited 


dictatorial  powers  so  sweeplngly  provided  In 
the  bill.  For  instance — Congress  should  cer- 
tainly refuse  the  President  the  power  to  spend 
as  much  as  he  pleases  without  any  further 
reference  to  Congress. 

The  bill  must  be  thoroughly  amended,  and 
then,  in  order  to  save  the  President's  face  and 
avoid  overjoying  Hitler  and  depressing  the 
British,  it  must  be  passed  in  the  most  In- 
nocuous form  possible. 

Meantime,  the  defense-production  program 
needs  to  be  speeded  up  to  meet  our  own  de- 
fense requirements. 

[From  the  Washington  Tlmes-Hcraldl 

IT   ISN'T   A   LEASE-LEND    BILL — THE   BILL'S    BICHT 
NAME 

H.  R.  1776  is  called  by  its  proponents  the 
lease-lend  bill,  a  pretty  label,  which  gives  the 
Impression  that  it  would  empower  the  Presi- 
dent only  to  lease  or  lend  war  equipment  to 
Great  Britain  and  get  the  st\ifl  or  its  equiva- 
lent back  after  the  war. 

The  bill  goes  much  further  than  that.  It 
authorizes  the  President,  without  consulting 
Congress,  to  have  United  States  arsenals, 
shipyards,  and  factories  make  defense  goods 
for  any  country  whose  defense  the  President 
deems  vital  to  our  defense  •  •  •  to  sell, 
transfer,  lease,  lend,  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
any  such  defense  article  •  •  •  to  take 
any  payment,  or  no  payment,  for  such  goods 
•  •  •  to  spend  any  amount  of  United 
States  Government  money  for  defense  in  any 
way  the  President  sees  fit. 

In  short,  the  bill  gives  the  President  virtual 
power  to  take  us  into  war  on  the  side  of  any 
coimtry  or  countries  he  thinks  we  should 
be  allied  with,  and  to  run  our  entire  war 
effort,  without  consulting  Congress  as  to  any- 
thing he  sees  fit  to  do.  Therefore  the  bill  Is 
a  bill  to  make  the  President  dictator  of  the 
United  States,  and  hence  its  right  name  Is 
the  dictatorship  bill  Instead  of  the  lease- 
lend  bill. 

We  don't  mean  to  imply  that  President 
Roosevelt  would  use  these  dictatorial  powers 
foolishly  or  tyrannically.  His  character  and 
his  record  alike  indicate  that  he  would  use 
them  as  wisely  and  moderately  as  any  dic- 
tator could. 

But  why,  when  the  Nation  Is  not  officially 
at  war,  should  Congress  abdicate  and  give 
official  dictatorial  powers  to  this  President 
or  any  other — powers  such  as  were  never 
enjoyed  by  Washington,  Lincoln,  or  Wilson? 

Of  course,  if  you  don't  want  to  call  it 
either  the  lease-lend  bill  or  the  dictatorship 
bill,  you  can  always  call  It  by  its  technically 
correct  title— H.  R.  1776. 

(From  the  Stevens  Point   (Wis.)    Daily 
Journal  of  January  27,  1941] 

A    LITTLX    AMERICAN     ANALYZES    THE    NATIONAL 
EMERCENCT 

We  are  turning  this  column  over  today 
to  a  communication  written  by  a  Stevens 
Point  youth.  Dearborn  Splndler.  Dearborn 
is  the  son  of  the  late  Frank  N.  Splndler,  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Central  State  Teachers  College.  He  is  what 
might  aptly  be  called  a  typical  young  Amer- 
ican, with  a  deep  sense  of  faith  In  and 
loyalty  for  his  covmtry. 

Dearborn's  communication  was  written  for 
the  Public  Opinion  column,  but  we  are  print- 
ing it  here  for  a  timely  purpose.  The  Ameri- 
can people,  during  the  past  couple  of  weeks, 
have  been  hearing  much  from  so-called  au- 
thorities, in  hearings  on  the  lease-lend  bill, 
relative  to  the  policies  we  should  pursue  In 
International  affairs.  Many  of  these  witnesses 
have  solemnly  testified  that  the  safety  of 
America  Is  dependent  upon  a  British  victory 
over  the  Axis  Powers.  One  or  two  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  should  not 
only  help  Britain  by  all  means  "short  of  war," 
but  should  go  all  the  way  Into  the  war.    In 
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general  It  can  be  said,  without  drawing  un- 
warranted assiunptlons,  that  the  viewpoint 
of  witnesses  favoring  the  lease-lend  bill  Is 
that  even  imminent  risk  of  war  should  not 
dissuade  vis  from  giving  all  the  aid  Britain 
needs  to  achieve  vict-iry. 

These,  truly,  are  times  when  hysteria  Is 
rampant  and  when  the  quality  of  objective 
thinking  Is  at  a  low  ebb.  Leaders  of  public 
thought.  In  the  main,  seem  to  be  thinking 
less  In  terms  of  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the 
United  States  than  in  the  Immediate  needs 
of  Great  Britain.  There  is  an  evident  pur- 
pose to  tie  up  our  international  policy  with 
that  of  Great  pritain.  to  accept  the  unwar- 
ranted and  fatalistic  theory  that  if  we  per- 
mit Britain  to  be  defeated  we  cannot  hope  to 
cope  alone  with  the  menace  of  totalitarian- 
Ism.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  hysterical 
thinking.  It  is  refreslilng  and  heartening  to 
have  one  of  America's  millions  of  "little  peo- 
ple" subject  the  Nation's  emergency  to  cold 
analysis  and  logical  reasoning.  That  is  what 
Dearborn's  letter  doet.  It  may  well  be  taken 
as  tjrpical  of  the  thoughts  of  millions  of  other 
Americans,  specially  those  who,  like  him,  are 
of  military  age  and.  while  willing  to  make  any 
sacrifice  necessary  for  the  legitimate  defense 
of  America,  see  only  the  prospect  of  disillu- 
sionment and  "national  suicide"  in  another 
adventure  into  the  maelstrom  of  foreign  war. 
Here  Is  the  letter: 

"As  the  President's  lend-lease  bill  is  de- 
bated In  Congress  and  all  over  the  land  in 
private  homes,  public  meetings,  and  personal 
argiiments,  it  becomes  more  and  more  evi- 
dent that  sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  be 
asked,  or  forced  perhaps,  to  make  a  mo- 
mentous decision.  »  •  •  Are  we  willing 
to  go  to  war  to  insure  a  British  victory? 

"Are  we?  I  say  we  are  not.  I  say  this 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  a  British  victory 
is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our  United 
States  and  its  government. 

"My  reasons  for  this  belief  are  these.  The 
United  States  Is  a  strong  Nation  of  130,000.000 
people,  with  nearly  unlimited  resoxirces,  both 
financial  and  material,  with  more  power, 
more  ships,  more  armed  strength  in  the  mak- 
ing, than  any  power,  or  even  possibly,  com- 
bination of  powers  on  this  earth.  There  is 
no  question  about  our  productive  capacity, 
once  we  get  started.  There  is  no  question 
about  our  military  genius,  once  we  get  started. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  patriotism 
and  loyalty  of  our  people,  once  we  are  unified 
In  one  common  desire.  The  United  States, 
when  fully  armed,  unified,  and  determined, 
will  be  unconquerable  in  this  hemisphere. 
Most  military  men  are  uncknimous  in  this 
opinion.  Then  Is  a  British  victory  essential 
to  our  national  existence?  It  seems  not. 
We  can  protect  ourselves.  We  are  not  some 
weak,  colonial  power  that  needs  to  have  the 
armies  of  some  other  nation  do  its  fighting 
for  it.  We  are  not  hemmed  in  by  strong 
enemies  that  menace  our  national  life.  We 
are  at  least  partially  protected  by  several 
thotisand  miles  of  ocean  that  is  constantly 
patrolled  by  a  continually  growing  Navy, 
soon  second  to  none,  or  to  combinations  of 
any.  We  do  not  have  to  have  Great  Britain 
fight  our  wars  for  us.  We  can  start  our  own, 
and  finish  oiu:  own,  when  we  feel  that  we 
have  some  reason  for  fighting. 

"If  some  40,000,000  Englishmen,  with  a 
comparatively  small  army,  and  an  excellent 
navy  and  air  force  that  has  to  do  empire  as 
well  as  home  duty  can  hold  the  combined 
powers  of  Germany  and  Italy  at  bay  on  their 
side  of  the  20-mile-wlde  English  Channel, 
130,000,000  Americ£.ns,  with  the  powers  at 
their  command,  and  multiplying  armed  forces 
of  huge  numbers,  can  hold  the  German  mili- 
tary machine  and  its  allies  off  Indefinitely, 
across  the  3,000  miles  of  ocean  that  separates 
our  country  from  Europe,  if  the  necessity 
ever  arises. 

"I  want  to  see  the  British  win;  I  am  In 
favor  of  giving  them  all  aid  that  Is  compati- 


ble with  ovu-  own  interests  and  existing  laws 
set  up  by  o\u:  own  Congress  In  a  time  of 
comparative  lucidity  and  cool-headedness. 
But  I  am  not  willing  to  die  for  them.  I  do 
not  think  they  are  dying  for  us,  or  fighting 
for  us.  I  think  they  love  their  country  and 
are  fighting  for  it  and  themselves.  They 
would  naturally  appreciate  our  help,  and  are 
asking  for  it  now  in  the  form  of  ships  and 
credits  and  planes.  Soon  they  are  going  to 
ask  for  it  In  the  form  of  armies,  men,  and  our 
blood.  They  admit  they  cannot  win  the  war 
without  continental  invasion.  They  are  not 
capable  alone  of  this  invasion.  We  are  the 
only  power  in  the  world  that  is  a  logical  ally 
In  this  monstrous  attempt.  We  might  suc- 
ceed, but  only  after  untold  nimabers  of  us 
have  been  killed  and  we  have  sacrificed  our 
civil  liberties  at  home  in  a  tremendous  na- 
tionalistic effort  that  would  last  for  years. 
The  cost  is  too  great  for  the  return. 

"If  the  lease-lend  bill  Is  passed  I  think 
that  we  will  soon  be  facing  the  fact  of  war, 
the  decision  that  we  will  have  to  make. 
Every  step  in  greater  and  greater  aid  to 
Britain  is  another  stride  toward  doing  the 
complete  Job.  Since  I  cannot  help  but  be- 
lieve that  entering  the  war  would  be  a  terri- 
ble mistake,  with  untold  misery  and  blood- 
shed as  its  only  reward,  and  since  I  believe 
that  every  'further  aid  to  Britain'  measure 
is  a  further  push  toward  this  fateful  plunge, 
I  am  imequivocally  against  It  and  every 
measure  of  Its  type." 


[From  America,  a  Catholic  review  of  the 
week] 

Comment 

The  text  of  the  lease-lend  bill  should  have 
the  close  and  Immediate  attention  of  every 
American  blessed  with  literacy.  It  should  be 
read  carefully  to  every  illiterate.  And  every 
small  word  should  be  deeply  pondered.  Tne 
most  Intense  concentration  should  be  applied 
to  one  very  small  word  that  is  repeated 
again  and  again,  almost  with  wearying  insist- 
ence. The  word  is  "any."  "Any"  slips  Into 
bill  very  Inconspicuously.  Anyone  could  miss 
it.  Section  n  Includes  any  weapon,  etc.;  any 
machinery,  etc.;  any  component  material, 
etc.;  any  other  commodity,  etc.;  any  article, 
etc.;  any  foreign  Government,  etc.;  any  plan, 
etc.;  any  defense  article,  etc.  Section  m  be- 
gins to  betray  the  profimdity  and  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  "any."  Here  we  find :  "Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  other 
law  •  •  •  any  other  department  •  •  • 
any  defense  article  •  •  •  any  country 
whose  defense  the  President  deems  vital 
•  •  •  to  any  such  government  any  defense 
article  *  •  •  any  defense  article  for  any 
such  government,"  etc.,  etc.  Section  m  B. 
goes  deeper  into  "any."  when  it  refers  to  "any 
other  direct  or  indirect  benefit  which  the 
President  deems  satisfactory."  Section  IV 
has  a  sprinkling  of  "any,"  as  has  section  V. 
But  there  is  a  very  important  little  "any"  In 
section  VI:  "Out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
Miy  not  otherwise  appropriated."  There  Is  a 
rest  for  "any"  In  sections  VII  and  vm,  but  In 
section  IX  the  President  has  power  to  "prom- 
ulgate such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of  the 
proposals  of  this  act."  And  he  may  exercise 
"any  power  of  authority  conferred  on  him 
through  this  act  through  such  department  or 
agency  or  officer  as  he  shall  direct."  The 
Immortal  framers  of  the  bill  slipped  In  that 
last  line  by  using  "such"  Instead  of  "any." 
Perhaps  they  'did  not  have  another  "any" 
left.  Taking  the  lease-lend  bill  as  a  whole,  it 
seems  that  there  is  not  any  power  which  the 
President  does  not  possess.  There  has  never 
been  any  President  at  any  time  who  held  any 
such  power.  And  the  people  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  It.  But  they  are  sure  that  at  any 
time  any  bill  like  this  may  carry  this,  or  any 
other  country  into  any  war  on  this  or  any 
other  planet. 


oim  PAasiNO  iSMoaucT 

The  prevailing  theory  at  Washington  Is 
that  the  only  way  this  country  can  keep  out 
of  the  war  in  Europe  is  to  get  in  It.  Closely 
connected  with  this  theory  is  another  which 
states  that  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  American 
people  to  guarantee  freedom,  by  force  of 
arms  If  necessary.  In  any  part  of  the  world 
in  which  freedom  is  assailed. 

In  support  of  these  theories,  the  Barkley- 
McCormack  bill  has  been  introduced  In 
Congress.  This  bill  proposes  to  vest  the 
President  with  the  right,  among  other 
rights,  to  open  our  ports  to  British  wx 
vessels,  and  to  transfer  to  Great  Britain,  in 
such  proportion  as  he  deems  necessary  and 
proper,  the  ships,  planes,  tanks,  gims,  and 
other  munitions  of  war  which  are  now  being 
constructed  suid  which  will  be  paid  for  by 
the  American  people. 

Shovild  this  bill  become  law,  we  may  look 
to  see  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  transformed 
Into  a  British  naval  station,  equipped  with 
every  device  for  rebuilding  and  replenishing 
all  war  craft  which  Great  Britain  may  send 
to  it.  In  that  case,  the  city  of  New  York 
will,  naturally,  be  deemed  an  enemy  port, 
subject  to  attack  by  the  German  forces  In 
the  manner  of  London  and  Coventry. 

This  pictvu-e  is  by  no  means  overdrawn.  It 
Is  not  a  caricature.  In  his  first  fireside  chat 
of  the  year,  the  President  himself  warned  us 
In  the  most  serious  language  that  the  dis- 
tance between  Europe  and  the  United  States 
can  easily  be  covered  by  bombing  planes. 
Further,  Improved  aircraft  dally  shorten  this 
distance. 

In  that  case.  It  is  proper  to  Inquire  what 
protection  against  bombing  planes  the  Gov- 
ernment has  provided  for  New  York.  At 
present,  and  for  years  to  come,  It  can  offer 
none. 

Nations  usually  declare  war  only  after  they 
have  prepared  for  war.  We  are  asked  to  re- 
verse the  process  by  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  bring  the  country  Into  a  war  not 
declared  by  Congreas,  before  sufficient  prepa- 
ration has  been  made.  The  Barkley-McCor- 
mack  bill  not  only  sets  aside  the  constitu- 
tional prerogative  of  Congress  to  declare  war, 
but  empowers  the  President  to  transfer  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  despite 
the  provisions  of  any  Federal  law  "to  any 
coxintry  whose  defense  the  President  deems 
vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States." 
Further,  he  may  make  this  transfer  on  terms 
which  need  not  be  submitted  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  Congress.  It  suf- 
fices, if  the  terms  "be  those  which  the  Pres- 
ident deems  satisfactory."  Finally,  to 
provide  for  possible  powers  not  specifically 
conferred  by  this  monstrous  bill.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  the  President  may  make  and 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations,  and  en- 
force them  through  any  agency  or  individual, 
as  he  may  see  fit. 

It  Is  still  possible  for  an  American  to  speak 
his  mind  about  this  bill  for  the  creation 
of  an  American  dictatorship.  Shoxild  the 
bill  be  enacted,  criticism  will  In  all  prob- 
ability be  treated  as  rebellion  or  treason. 
Hence,  every  American  who  believes  that 
we  ought  to  imitate  Great  Britain,  and 
maintain  a  foreign  policy  which  looks  first 
to  the  Interests  of  our  own  people,  should 
send  his  protest  against  the  destruction  of 
our  constitutional  form  of  government  by 
this  bill,  to  his  Representative  in  the  House 
and  to  his  Senators.  The  least  upon  which 
we  may  Insist,  and  must  Insist,  is  that  this 
bill,  despite  the  President's  request  for 
speedy  enactment,  be  fully  and  freely  con- 
sidered by  Congress,  and  that  the  views  of 
Americans  who  oppose  it  be  given  respectful 
hearing. 

We  are  not  satisfied  wltb  the  President's 
ex|n-essed  hope  that  he  may  never  be  obliged 
to  use  any  of  the  powers  which  the  bill 
confers.  It  Is  our  conviction  that  ho  one 
man,  be  he  another  Washington  or  Llnoolii. 
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■hould  be  clothed  for  a  moment  with  powers 
to  make  war,  and  alliances  for  war.  and  to 
UM  the  military  force  of  the  Government 
In  »  foreign  war.  In  a  manner  not  counte- 
nanced by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
BUtes.  It  18  our  conviction  that  the  con- 
ferring of  such  powers  la  the  first  step  In  the 
creation  of  a  dictatorship  in  this  country,  If 
Indeed.  It  does  not  actually  create  that  dic- 
tatorship. 

Jefferson  was  eternally  right  when  he  de- 
clared that  governments  never  relinquish  a 
power  once  granted,  but  always  seek  to  retain 
and  expand  it.  Step  by  step  we  have  retraced 
the  dark  path  which  led  us  into  war  in  1917. 
Beginning  with  aid  short  of  war.  we  are  now 
aaked  to  provide  an  "all  out"  aid  to  Great 
Britain's  democracy  and  to  begin  by  suppress- 
ing deooocracy  at  home. 

Once  suppressed,  who  can  say  by  what  long 
travail  of  human  suffering  it  will  ever  be 
reestablished?  May  Almighty  God  guide  oxir 
counsels  in  this  dark  hour  to  which  we  have 
been  broiight  by  the  unhallowed  ambitions 
of  men  in  other  countries  and  strengthen  us 
to  be  true  to  our  American  principles  and 
traditions  and  to  Him  to  whose  guidance  our 
fathers  trusted. 


|Vtom  the  Christian  Cencury  of  February  5, 
1941] 

BSVSAUNC  THX  HXA«T  OF  THX  UUSX-LENO  BOX 

If  there  were  a  Pulitzer  prize  for  editorials 
In  weekly  papers  we  would  nominate  for  this 
year's  honor  a  paragraph  in  America,  the 
Jesuit  Journal  of  opinion.  In  less  than  400 
words  it  completely  exposes  the  craft  and  the 
peril  of  the  lease-lend  bill.  H.  R.  1776: 

"The  text  of  the  lease-lend  bill  should  have 
the  close  and  immediate  attention  of  every 
American  blessed  with  literacy.  It  should  be 
read  carefully  to  every  illiterate.  And  every 
■mail  word  should  be  deeply  pondered.  The 
moat  intense  concentration  should  be  applied 
to  one  very  small  word  that  is  repeated  again 
and  again,  almost  with  wearying  insistence. 
The  word  la  'any.'  'Any'  sUps  Into  the  bill 
very  lncoaq>lcuo\uIy.  Anyone  could  miss  it. 
Section  n  Includes  any  weapon,  etc.;  any 
machinery,  etc.;  any  comp>onent  material, 
etc.;  any  other  commodity,  etc.;  any  article, 
•to.:  any  foreign  government,  etc.;  any  plan, 
etc.;  any  defense  article,  etc.  Section  m 
begins  to  betray  the  profundity  and  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  any.  Here  we  find:  'Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  other  law 

•  •  •  any  other  department  •  •  •  any 
defense  article  •  •  •  any  country  whose 
defense  the  President  deems  vital  •  •  • 
to  any  such  government  any  defense  article 

*  *  *  any  defense  article  for  any  such 
goTemment.'  etc.,  etc.  Section  ni  (B)  goes 
deeper  Into  any.  when  it  refers  to  "any  other 
direct  or  Indirect  benefit  which  the  President 
deems  satisfactory.'  Section  rv  has  a  sprin- 
kling of  any.  as  has  section  V.  But  there  Is 
a  very  important  little  any  in  section  VI: 
'Out  of  any  money  in  the  treasxiry.  not  other- 
wise appropriated.'  There  is  a  rest  for  any 
In  section  vn  and  vm,  but  in  section  IX, 
the  President  has  power  to  "promulgate  such 
rules  and  regxL'atlons  as  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of  the  proposals 
of  this  act.'  And  be  may  exercise  'any  power 
of  authority  conferred  on  him  through  this 
act  through  such  depcutment,  or  agency,  or 
ofBcer,  as  he  shall  direct.'  The  Immortal 
framers  of  the  bill  slipped  In  that  last  line. 
by  using  such  Instead  of  any.  Perhaps  they 
did  not  have  another  any  left.  Taking  the 
lease-lend  bill  as  a  whole,  it  ceems  that  there 
to  not  any  power  which  the  President  does 
not  paf"ees8.  There  has  never  been  any  Pres- 
ident at  any  time  who  held  any  such  power. 
And  the  pecp'e  cannot  do  anything  about  it. 
But  they  are  sure  that  any  time  any  bill  like 
this  may  carry  this,  or  any  other  country. 
Into  any  war  on  thla  or  any  other  planet." 


AMERICA'S  Dtrrr 

It  Ls  agreed  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy 
that  In  the  President's  war  bill  the  Nation 
is  confronted  with  one  of  the  most  solemn 
decisions  it  has  had  to  make  in  its  entire  his- 
tory. Only  on  two  occasions  have  the  people 
of  the  United  States  been  called  upon  to  face 
an  issue  comparable  in  gravity  and  pregnant 
with  such  consequences  as  that  on  whose 
brink  their  Congress  now  wavers.  The  deci- 
sion of  1776  determined  our  political  destiny 
as  an  Independent  nation.  The  decision  of 
1861  determined  the  permanent  solidarity  of 
the  States  of  the  Union.  The  decision  of  1941 
will  determine  whether  we  shall  preserve  and 
cherish  the  Inestimable  results  of  these  his- 
toric decisions  or  consign  them,  like  a  desper- 
ate gambler  staking  his  entire  fortune  on  the 
turn  of  a  wheel,  to  the  Inscrutable  determina- 
tion of  Incalculable  fate. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  envisage  a  theo- 
retical future  which  they  describe  with  hys- 
terical emotion.  The  Hitler  regime,  they 
declare,  is  a  menace  to  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States.  Between  us  and  this 
menace  stands  only  Great  Britain,  whose 
people  are  engaged  in  beating  back  with  grim 
determination  the  terrific  onslaught  of  Ger- 
many's military  machine.  Hitler's  conquest 
of  Englanc.  would  bring  the  United  States  face 
to  face  with  the  conqueror,  who  would  then 
attack  us.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  repel  this 
attack,  it  Is  claimed,  because  whatever  difiQ- 
culties  the  ocean  presents  are  offset  by  access 
to  South  American  countries  through  eco- 
nomic penetration  and  "fifth  column"  sup- 
port. The  maintenance  of  our  own  inde- 
pendence as  a  nation  therefore  requires  that 
we  go  to  Britain's  aid  with  all  our  resources — 
industrial,  financial,  and  military.  GrePt 
Britain  is  fighting  our  war.  Her  cause  is  our 
cause;  hsr  defeat  will  be  our  defeat;  her 
victory  will  be  our  release  from  the  dreadiul 
apprehension  that  free  America  will  be  help- 
lessly forced  into  the  orbit  of  Nazi  tyranny. 

But  the  opponents  of  the  bill  approach  the 
national  decision  with  no  less  grave  a  sense 
of  its  omlnousness.  They  deny  that  this  is 
America's  war.  America,  they  point  out,  had 
no  part  (or  at  least  no  authorized  part)  in 
the  French  and  British  decision  of  1939  which 
precipitated  it.  Upon  this  fact,  however,  they 
rightly  lay  little  stress,  for  the  thesis  that 
this  is  not  our  war  does  not  derive  its  chief 
support  from  criticism  or  resentment  of  past 
decisions.  They  envisage  the  situation  in  a 
wider  and  more  realistic  perspective  than  that 
within  which  the  advocates  of  the  bill  draw 
their  conclusions.  Behind  whatever  argu- 
ments they  put  forward,  there  lies  a  different 
picture  of  the  present  world  scene.  An  anal- 
ysis of  this  scene  leads  to  the  conviction  that 
America's  entrance  into  the  war  promises  no 
gain  either  to  America  or  to  the  world  com- 
mensxirate  with  the  enormous  destruction 
and  suffering  which  would  only  be  added  to 
and  prolonged  by  her  participation. 

Whether  or  not  the  opposition  can  succeed 
in  defeating  the  President's  bill  and  thus 
blocking  Intervention  will  depend  upon  the 
ability  of  congressional  leaders  to  translate 
the  issue  out  of  the  framework  in  which  the 
President  and  his  supporters  have  stated  It 
and  recast  it  in  the  wider  and  more  realistic 
framework  of  the  existing  world  scene. 
Changing  the  metaphor,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  debate,  up  to  now,  has  largely  taken  place 
on  the  ground  staked  out  by  the  proponents 
of  Intervention.  Within  the  limits  of  that 
terrain  the  wordy  battle  is  bound  to  be  incon- 
clusive, with  volleys  of  mere  "yesses  "  answer- 
ing volleys  of  stark  "noes."  If  the  issue  con- 
tinues to  be  debated  in  this  narrower  field, 
the  vote  will  register  the  fears,  the  sympa- 
thies, and  the  prejudices  of  Congress  rather 
than  an  Intelligent  conviction  based  upon  a 
comprehensive  and  realistic  analysis  of  the 
objective  scene. 

it  is  easy  to  conjure  up  future  possibilities 
oi    danger    from    Hitler's   Germany.    These 


dangers  can  be  pictured  in  the  most  fan- 
tastic terms,  and  the  picture  can  be  estab-. 
lished  in  the  popular  Imagination  in  a 
fashion  that  renders  it  ineffaceable  by  direct 
denial.  With  regard  to  modern  war.  and 
especially  as  modern  war  Is  waged  by  Hitler, 
the  public  mind  has  become  susceptible  to 
any  fantastic  suggestion  of  future  posFlbll- 
Itles.  You  can  bring  forward  unlimited  ex- 
pert testimony,  including  that  of  the  gen- 
erals and  admirals  and  Colonel  Lindbergh, 
to  deny  the  possibility  of  an  invasion,  and 
that  of  such  competent  students  of  these 
matters  as  General  Wood  and  Oswald  Gar- 
rison Vlllard,  but  the  net  result  is  Incon- 
clusive. You  cannot  effectively  deny  a  pos- 
Bibility.  If  Professor  Compton  should  assert 
that  it  is  possible  for  an  army  from  Mars 
to  invade  America  by  sliding  down  the  cos- 
mic rays,  the  assertion  could  not  be  effec- 
tively disposed  of  by  merely  denying  It. 
In  the  game  of  fantastics  the  advantage 
always  lies  with  the  most  vivid  Imagination. 
You  simply  cannot  prove  that  Hitler  cannot 
Invade  America,  nor  that  he  has  no  inten- 
tion of  trying  to  do  so. 

For  this  reason,  the  opponents  of  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  should  exercise  all  their  Intelli- 
gence to  transfer  the  issue  to  the  deeper  level 
and  the  broader  scene  from  which  their  own 
convictions  arise.  America's  duty,  decided 
upon  within  the  framework  in  which  the 
issue  has  been  so  far  debated,  will  be  a  false 
duty.  It  might  even  be  a  duty  to  commit 
national  suicide,  as  President  Hutchins  fears 
the  United  States  is  about  to  do.  Our  lead- 
ers must  help  the  Nation  to  look  at  the  issue 
in  a  larger  and  more  realistic  framework 
than  the  traditional  fraraework  of  interna- 
tional blocs  of  power,  maintained  by  military 
force.  We  must  be.  made  to  see  that  that 
traditional  framework  is  being  shattered  by 
the  upsurge  of  forces  everywhere  in  the  world, 
forces  which  have  long  been  gathering  and 
which  have  weakened  the  long-existing  inter- 
national structure  to  the  point  of  disintegra- 
tion. To  conceive  America's  duty  in  terms  of 
such  a  framework  is  to  hang  our  destiny 
upon  nails  driven  into  a  beam  already  eaten 
with  decay. 

The  tight,  smug,  dependable  world  of  na- 
tions in  which  all  previous  wars  were  fought 
has  passed  away.  In  that  world  a  victory  was 
a  victory.  The  World  War  of  1914-18  was 
the  last  war  whose  causes  and  purposes,  and 
whose  settlement,  could  presuppose  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  world  order  consisting  of  the 
distinct  national  entitles  then  existing.  That 
war  was  fought  altogether  within  a  relatively 
stable  political  framework.  It  was  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy — by  which  was 
meant  a  form  of  government.  The  two  pivot- 
al items  in  the  Allied  pre-armlstlce  peace 
terms  were  the  displacement  of  the  German 
monarchy  by  a  democratic  political  system 
and  the  granting  of  democratic  self-determi- 
nation to  the  small  nationalities  which  had 
previovisly  been  parts  of  powerful  political 
states.  The  League  of  Nations  by  which 
peace,  once  achieved,  would  be  maintained, 
was  built  upon  the  then  unquestioned  pre- 
supposition that  the  nations  were,  depend- 
able political  entities,  that  their  pledged  word 
could  be  trusted,  and  that  problems  of  Justice 
arising  from  the  Internal  needs  of  each  na- 
tion could  be  solved  by  voluntary  modifica- 
tions of  the  status  quo  without  the  rupture 
of  war. 

The  story  of  the  past  two  decades  has  been 
one  of  progressive  disillusionment  as  to  the 
basic  presupposition  on  which  that  war  was 
waged  and  on  which  its  settlement  was 
based.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  nations 
in  the  League  behaved  exactly  as  they  would 
have  behaved  had  there  been  no  League,  nor 
was  it  the  al)stentlon  of  the  United  States 
from  League  membership,  nor  yet  was  it  the 
discrediting  of  democracy  as  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  rise  of  totalitarian  dictator- 
ships.   These  all  were  symptoms  of  a  uni^ 
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Tersal  international  disillusionment  and  dis- 
trust. And  this  distrust  was  not  mere  hate: 
It  was  self-distruct  as  well  as  a  distrust  of 
others;  it  expressed  a  growing  awareness  of 
the  impotence  of  Independent  political 
entities,  even  when  leagued  together,  to 
assure  justice  and  order  in  the  kind  of  world 
which  our  world  has  come  to  be. 

And  what  kmd  of  world  has  our  world 
come  to  be?  It  las  come  to  be  a  world  In 
which  the  economic  life  of  mankind  has 
become  ascendant  over  the  political  mecha- 
nism of  nations.  Ascendant,  not  alone  in 
the  sense  that  csconomic  need  dominates 
political  policy,  but  Iti  the  sense  that  it 
threatens  the  undermining  of  every  nation 
as  a  political  entity.  The  nations  used  to  be 
sure  of  themselves.  Today  they  are  in  terror 
of  themselves.  Tills  is  true  of  every  nation 
In  the  world.  Including  our  own.  Their 
very  existence  is  precarioxis,  and  that  not 
merely  because  of  external  enemies,  but  be- 
cause of  the  upsurge  of  the  economic  prob- 
lem at  home.  Up  to  and  Including  the  last 
war,  a  nation  could  fight  without  fear  that 
the  battle  won  az  the  front  might  be  lost 
at  the  home  base  That  is  not  true  today. 
The  political  structure  of  the  world  is  no 
longer  the  tight,  snug,  calculable  thing  it 
was.  Today  Jt  Is  trembling  on  the  brink  of 
collapse. 

The  duty  of  the  United  SUtes,  as  it  faces 
such  a  world,  is  to  choose  its  course  of  action 
In  the  light  of  this  all-imporunt  reality.  For 
this  country  uncritically  to  act  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  sheer  preservation  of  the 
British  Empire  will  assure  the  preservation 
of  the  national  and  world-wide  Interests  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  democratic  Ideals 
which  this  country  cherishes,  is  to  make  a 
momentous  decision  in  a  framework  of  as- 
simaptions  which  no  longer  exist.  The  de- 
cision which  the  President  asks  Congress  to 
make  involves  a  high  degree  of  probability 
that  we  shall  be  launched  upon  a  vast  war, 
demanding  all  our  resources  of  wealth,  labor, 
and  manpower,  engaging  the  enemy  on  re- 
mote seas  and  in  far -distant  lands,  continu- 
ing for  years,  and  with  the  outcome  un- 
certain. This  decision  ought  not  to  be  made 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  debate  on  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  Hitler's  futxire 
invasion  of  America.  Nor  ought  It  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  either  our  hatred  of  Hltlerism 
or  our  sympathy  for  England  and  our  un- 
bounded enthusiasm  for  the  gallantry  of  her 
resistance.  The  very  fact  that  Britain's  de- 
mands are  Increasingly  tinged  with  the  as- 
siunption  that  we  are  already  committed 
should  arouse  the  Nation  to  inhibit  congres- 
sional action  until  any  such  commitment  is 
dragged  into  the  open  and  Its  unauthorized 
character  exposed.  In  e  world  of  disinte- 
grating national  entities  it  cannot  possibly 
be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  ally  Itself 
with  any  nation  on  the  bare  ground  of  senti- 
mental trust  In  the  continuing  identity  of 
Interests  with  that  nation  once  the  war  is 
oyer. 

Certain  it  is  that,  however  the  war  turns 
out,  the  map  of  the  world  as  we  have  known 
It  will  present  a  wholly  different  picture  from 
the  international  scene  with  which  we  have 
long  been  familiar.  Assuming  that  Britain 
wins,  with  the  help  of  the  United  States, 
what  will  she  do  with  her  victory?  The  con- 
tinent of  Europe  will  be  her  ward.  As  the 
dean  of  St.  Paul's  put  it,  the  British  Empire 
will  be  extended  to  Include  the  continent  of 
Euroi)e.  Is  the  United  States  ready  as  an 
ally  In  the  victory  to  be  also  an  ally  of  Great 
Britain  In  the  reorganization  of  Etirope  on 
the  basis  of  British  imperialism?  Is  the 
United  States  ready  to  embark  upon  a  policy 
of  imperialism  so  vast,  and  to  do  so  In  the 
name  of  democracy? 

It  Is  the  bounden  duty  of  Congress  to  an- 
ticipate the  consequences  of  both  defeat  and 
victory,  and  to  envisage  them  not  In  the  un- 
stable framework  of  the  Old  World  order  but 
m  terms  of  the  Tast  change  that  Is  coming 


over  the  whole  political  structure  of  the  world, 
a  change  that  is  nothing  short  of  a  world 
revolution.  Before  binding  oxir  national  des- 
tiny to  the  national  destiny  of  any  other  na- 
tion, the  least  we  can  ask  is  for  a  clear  dec- 
laration of  that  nation's  purposes  in  the  event 
of  victory.  What  conception  of  the  conse- 
quences of  her  victory  does  Great  Britain  en- 
tertain, to  which  she  will  pledge  her  people? 
It  is  blind  sentimentalism  for  the  United 
States  to  plunge  into  war  beside  Great  Britain 
without  having  as  clear  an  understanding 
with  her  ally  as  it  Is  possible  for  statesmanly 
Imagination  and  purpose  to  forecast.  Decision 
on  the  President's  bill  should  be  withheld 
until  this  understanding  is  arrived  at. 

Repeatedly  and  persistently  the  demsmd 
has  gone  up  for  Britain  to  define  her  war 
aims.  Persistently  has  this  demand  been  re- 
fused. America  Is  asked  to  tie  her  destiny 
to  Great  Britain  as  a  simple  act  of  trust  in 
Great  Britain's  magnanimity.  In  the  present 
precarious  condition  of  the  whole  interna- 
tional order,  and  confronting  the  incalcu- 
lable forces  of  social  and  political  revolution 
everywhere.  In  Britain  and  in  the  United 
States  as  well,  it  would  seem  obvious  that  to 
tie  our  national  destiny  to  that  of  any  other 
nation  without  assurances  that  our  long-time 
interests  will  coincide  with  the  long-time 
interests  and  purposes  of  that  nation  la  to 
hang  our  destiny  on  n.ills  driven  into  rotting 
timber.  The  sane  alternative  to  such  a 
coxirse  is  for  the  United  States  to  preserve 
its  freedom  of  action,  meanwhile  preparing 
Itself  against  an  Incalculable  future  by  build- 
ing up  its  own  defensive  strength  and  work- 
ing out  an  economic  order  of  Justice  and 
contentment  for  all  its  people,  thus  insxir- 
Ing  its  inner  as  well  as  its  armed  strength  for 
whatever  emergency  may  arise.  So  long  as 
Great  Britain  refuses  to  give  such  assurances 
as  to  the  future.  It  cannot  be  maintained 
that  this  Is  America's  war. 


Warmongering 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Thursday,  February  6, 1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHARLOTTE  (N.  C.) 
OBSERVER 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  very  worth-while  editorial  from  the 
columns  of  the  Charlotte  Observer,  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  of  recent  date,  entitled 
"Beware  of  Warmongering":  and  In  ask- 
ing for  the  publication  of  this  particular 
editorial  I  respectfully  direct  attention 
to  the  last  paragraph  thereof,  in  which 
the  editor  of  the  paper — one  of  North 
Carolina's  leading  daily  newspapers- 
very  timely  says: 

America  must  take  abundant  caution  in 
these  critical  and  hysterical  times  to  keep 
Its  shirt  on  and  not  commit  reckless  and 
unwise  acts  that  woiild  virtually  be  tanta- 
mount to  an  act  of  war  and  thus  force  the 
Axis  Powers  to  do  what  they  clearly  wish  to 
avoid  for  as  long  as  possible,  and  that  Is  to 
recognize  the  United  States  as  an  active 
belligerent. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcosi), 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Charlotte  (N.  O.)  Obeerver) 
nwARZ  or  WAaMONGsaiNo 

William  Allen  White  resigned  as  head  of 
the  national  committee  bearing  his  name,  he 
tells  John  Temple  Graves  in  a  letter,  because 
of  the  warmongers  In  the  organization. 

Mr.  White's  committee  was  not  designed  to 
become  warmongering. 

Its  purpose  was  quite  the  other  extreme. 
It  was  to  save  America  from  war  by  giving  aid 
enough  to  England  so  that  it  could  win  and 
thus  keep  the  blaoe  from  spreading  over  here. 

But  Mr.  White  contends  the  warmongers, 
especially  in  New  York  and  Washington  chap- 
ters, made  it  too  uncomfortable  for  him  and 
the  purpose  to  which  he  has  been  devoting 
his  time  through  this  national  enterprise. 

He  will  be  greatly  and  widely  sympathized 
with  In  his  reproach  to  these  elements. 

America  must  take  abundant  caution  In 
these  critical  and  hysterica]  times  to  keep  Its 
shirt  on  and  not  commit  reckless  and  unwise 
acts  that  would  virtually  be  tantamoimt  to 
an  act  of  war  and  thus  force  the  Axis  Powers 
to  do  what  they  clearly  wish  to  avoid  for  as 
long  as  possible,  and  that  Is  to  recognise  the 
United  States  as  an  active  belligerent. 


Lend-Leate  Bfll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

or  cALxroRiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSSNTATlVia 


Thursday.  February  9,  1941 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  carefully  considered  this 
bill.  I  have  tried  not  to  be  influenced  by 
any  prejudices  that  I  might  have.  It 
seems  to  me  that  now,  if  ever,  one  should 
cast  aside  all  emotion  and  catch  phrases 
that  too  often  rule  men  when  making 
such  decisions. 

I  believe  no  man  has  been  a  more  loyal 
supporter  of  the  President  in  the  past 
than  I,  but  on  this  issue  we  must  part 
company. 

WHY    THIS    CRAVEN    AllllUUK 

When  I  hear  people  claim  that  England 
is  fighting  our  battles  and  that  our  first 
line  of  defense  is  the  British  Navy,  I  find 
myself  wondering  why  this  United  States, 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  world,  must 
put  her  dependence  upon  some  foreign 
power  rather  than  stand  on  her  own  feet. 
I  have  been  watching  the  British.  I  saw 
her  allow  Manchukuo  to  be  seized  by 
Japan,  Ethiopia  by  Italy,  and  Spain  to  be 
subdued  by  the  Fascists.  I  know  she  was 
a  party  to  Munich  when  she  hoped  to 
turn  Hitler,  whom  she  has  armed,  east- 
ward to  save  her  own  skin.  I  have  also 
noted  that  the  English  failed  to  send  aid 
to  Finland.  I  know  her  first  interest  Is 
in  her  own  self-preservation,  for  which 
we  cannot  blame  her.  I  believe  if  it  hap- 
pens to  serve  her  Interests  best,  sbt  will 
sell  the  United  States  short.  No,  she  is 
fighting  England's  battles-^^ot  ours. 
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She  Is  fitting  to  maintain  her  empire 
that  she  has  taken  by  conquest.  I  for 
one  put  no  stock  in  the  Idea  that  we  look 
for  protection  to  the  nation  that  op- 
pressed us  in  1776,  burned  our  Capitol 
Building  in  1814,  and  helped  the  seced- 
ing States  during  cur  own  Civil  War.  I 
prefer  rather  to  put  our  trust  in  a  strong 
defense  of  this  Western  Hemisphere 
rather  than  in  any  foreign  nation. 

DO  NOT  UIST7NDERSTAND    MK 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I 
ftUior  Hitlerism.  I  hate  everything  for 
which  he  stands.  My  life's  record  will 
ttuyw  that  I  have  constantly  fought 
against  his  ideology.  I  want  England  to 
win.  I  admire  the  fight  the  English 
people  are  putting  up.  I  believe  it  will 
be  better  for  us  if  Hitler  Is  defeated. 
That  is  why  I  voted  to  lift  the  embargo 
and  to  establish  the  cash-and-carry 
principle.  I  am  willing  to  continue  aid 
on  the  basis  we  are  now  giving  it,  but  I 
am  unwilling  to  take  one  step  further  in 
the  direction  of  war,  which  I  am  con- 
vinced this  bill  does. 

WS  CAKNOT  SAVX  miKOCBACT  BT  BBCOMIMO 
TOT  ALIT  ASIAN 

This  bill  provides  for  a  surrender  of 
power  by  the  Congress  that  will  establish 
a  dictatorship.  But,  we  are  told  that  it 
is  only  for  a  limited  time.  Let  us  recall 
that  the  German  Reichstag,  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  Polish 
Parliament  all  surrendered  their  powers 
— also  for  a  limited  period  of  time — never 
to  regain  them.  Such  drastic  steps  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people  is  not 
necessary  in  time  of  peace,  and  I  fear 
those  who  advocate  it  are  on  very  thin 
ice. 

WHO    WON    TRZ    SAN    rKANCISCO    SABTHQtTAKZ? 

No  nation  ever  won  a  war.  The  victor 
was  loser  in  the  long  run.  To  ask  who 
won  the  war  is  I'ke  asking  who  won  the 
San  Francisco  earthquake.  If  we  enter 
this  war.  and  I  believe  the  lend-lease  bill 
will  put  us  into  it,  we  will  immediately 
lose  our  civil  liberties  and  all  our  great 
American  privileges,  perhaps  never  to 
regain  them. 

If  we  go  into  this  war.  and  men  in  this 
House  who  favor  this  bill  declare  this  is 
a  war  measure  and  are  supporting  it  as 
such,  we  can  look  to  the  death  of  the 
"flower  of  our  land"  on  foreign  soil,  the 
utter  wrecking  of  our  internal  economy, 
and  years  of  misery  following  the  peace 
terms  regardless  of  whether  we  win  or 
lose. 

KTTSOR'S  QUAXRZLS  NOT  OUBS 

Since  the  beginning  of  civilization  in 
Europe  she  has  been  a  series  of  battle- 
grounds. She  has  always  fought  over 
colonies  and  trade  routes.  We  cannot 
help  to  settle  her  quarrels.  We  can  have 
no  part  in  them.  We  tried  that  in  the 
World  War  No.  1.  We  were  forced  into 
war  by  such  slogans  as  "a  war  to  end  all 
wars."  "make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy." or  "get  the  Kaiser." 

We  should  have  our  eyes  open  by  now 
and  know  that  the  t>est  thing  we  can  do 
Is  to  keep  aloof  and  not  get  caught  in 
the  fire.  By  so  doing,  we  can  do  most 
for  civilization,  for  we  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  help  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
world  when  peace  finally  comes,  as  come 
it  must. 


I  believe  the  program  for  America  to 
follow  is  this:  First,  defeat  this  lease- 
lend  bill.  Build  up  our  defenses  so 
strong  that  none  dare  to  attack  us. 
Keep,  first,  all  supplies  at  home  that  we 
need  for  our  own  protection  before  we 
allow  anything  to  be  shipped  to  any 
country.  Continue  to  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  all  countries  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  establish  air  bases  at  stra- 
tegic points  in  both  North  and  South 
America.  While  this  is  being  done 
prove  to  the  world  that  democracy  can 
work  to  the  advantage  of  all  its  people. 
See  that  every  man  that  wants  to  work 
gets  a  job  at  a  decent  living  wage,  give 
our  old  people,  and  disabled,  the  pension 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  See  that  the 
rights  of  labor  are  protected,  and  that 
civil  liberties  are  not  taken  from  the 
people.  Give  our  young  people  some- 
thing for  which  they  can  really  be  proud 
in  the  way  of  educational  and  occupa- 
tional opportunities,  and  see  that  on  all 
fronts  this  is  really  a  Government  for 
all  the  people. 

Do  this,  and  we  will  have  a  Nation  so 
strong  that  all  combined  nations  of  the 
world  cannot  shake  us  even  though  they 
attack  all  at  the  same  time.  Yes,  let  us 
disregard  the  cry  of  the  few  who  own 
the  agencies  of  propaganda  and  are  in 
position  to  profit  by  the  giving  of  aid 
to  the  so-called  democracies  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  own  safety  and  from  the 
pockets  of  the  great  plain  people.  Let 
us  remember  our  oaths  and  not  sur- 
render the  power  entrusted  to  us  by  the 
people  to  any  or  ^  man,  regardless  of 
who  he  may  be.    Let  us  kill  this  bill. 


Senator  Overton's  Position  on  Lease-Lend 
Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

OP  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  February  6,  1941 


REPLY  OP  HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON.  OP 
LOUISIANA.  TO  LETTERS  OF  CONSTIT- 
UENTS 


Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
gether with  all  other  Senators,  I  am  re- 
ceiving numerous  letters  concerning  the 
lend-lease  bill,  H.  R.  1776.  Doubtless  the 
number  Is  largely  increased  by  the  fre- 
quent wire-or-write-your-Senator  ap- 
peals that  are  frequently  being  broadcast 
to  the  American  public  by  various 
speakers. 

While  I  am  always  happy  to  hear  from 
my  constituents  on  any  subject,  the  cor- 
respondence on  this  particular  measure 
has  been  so  heavy  as  to  necessitate  my 
preparing  a  form  letter,  which  I  am  ad- 
dressing to  those  who  favor  me  with 
their  views.  In  order  that  I  may  more 
generally,  perhaps,  inform  my  constitu- 
ents as  to  my  attitude  toward  this  pend- 


ing legislation,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  possibly  I  will  not  speak  to  the  bill 
when  it  comes  up  for  debate  upon  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  the  form  letter  that  I  am 
using  in  my  correspondence,  giving  a  few 
of  the  main  reasons  why  I  am  support- 
ing the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Uniteo  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Re  H.  R.  1776,  Lease-Lend  Bill. 

Dear  Sir:  Reference  Is  made  to  your  letter 
concerning  H.  R.  1776,  known  as  the  Lease- 
Lend  BUI. 

It  is  my  intention  to  vote  for  and  support 
the  enactment  of  this  measure:  and  I  am 
undertaking  to  give  you  briefly  a  few  of  the 
chief  reasons  that  have  led  me  to  this 
conclusion. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  fall  of  1939  I  opposed  the  lifting  of  the 
arms  embargo.  With  the  lnformatip|i  then 
before  me  I  thought  that  I  was  right  in 
taking  such  a  stand. 

Since  then  many  things  have  happened. 

Since  then,  the  German  hordes  have  over- 
night Invaded  Denmark  and  Norway,  and 
without  warning  crushed  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Luxemburg.  The  studied  care  of  these 
nations  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  was 
of  no  avail  to  them.  In  violation  of  inter- 
national law,  and  of  his  promises  and 
pledges  to  the  contrary,  the  German  Fuehrer 
subjected  these  countries  to  his  domination 
when  and  as  It  suited  his  purpose  to  do  so. 

Since  the  arms  embargo  discussion,  the 
"Pact"  of  September  of  last  year  has  been 
entered  into  between  the  Axis  Powers  and 
Japan,  an  agreement  that,  admittedly,  is 
aimed  against  the  United  States,  and  Is  in- 
tended as  a  constant  threat  to  ovir  safety. 

Since  the  act  amending  the  neutrality 
law  was  passed,  and  only  here  recently 
Hitler  has  in  public  utterances  proclaimed 
to  the  world  his  hostility  to  all  democracies, 
and  his  determination  to  subject  them  to 
the  totalitarian  ideology. 

Since  the  autumn  of  1939,  not  only  have 
Norway,  Denmark,  Belgium,  and  the  Nether- 
lands fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Axis 
Powers,  but  France  has  capitulated,  and  her 
splendid  army  conquered,  upon  which  so 
much  reliance  was  placed  to  halt  the  march 
of  Germany's  war  machine. 

Russia  Is  doing  nothing  to  stay  Hitler's 
program  of  ruthless  conquest,  and  it  Is  dlfn- 
cult  to  predict  what  course  she  will  take. 

As  the  situation  now  stands,  Hitler  Is  the 
undisputed  master  of  Europe;  and  the  further 
extension  of  his  power  is  actively  opposed 
only  by  England  and  valiant  little  Greece. 

Whether  the  aid  proposed  to  be  given  by 
H.  R.  1776  to  Great  Britain,  and  other  demo- 
cratic powers,  is  likely  to  be  considered  a 
cause  of  war  by  Hitler  is,  to  iny  way  of 
thinking,  entirely  beyond  the  question  and 
issue  at  stake.  Hitler  has  shown  by  his  con- 
duct, and  by  his  declarations,  that  he  will 
turn  his  guns  against  any  coimtry,  or  people, 
when  he  considers  It  to  his  Interest  so  to  do, 
and  when  he  has  reasonable  expectation  of 
success  attending  his  military  movements. 
No  consideration  of  international  law,  or  the 
obligation  of  treaties,  or  the  sanctity  of 
pledges  and  promises,  or  of  human  suffering 
or  slaughter,  have  any  deterrent  effect  unon 
him. 

If  we  are  to  Judge  his  course  In  the  future 
by  his  conduct  in  the  past,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  at  any  time  he  considers  he  can  success- 
fxilly  and  beneficially  bring  beneath  his  sov- 
ereignty any  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
including  the  United  States,  he  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  do  so,  regardless  of  how  strictly  neutral 
we  are  or  have  been. 
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In  view  ctf  these  ctrcumstanoes.  it  ts  ratber 
obTkNXS  to  me  that  the  better  poUcy  for  us  is 
to  keep  the  Union  Jack  afloat  by  land,  sea, 
and  air,  as  long  as  possible.  If  Great  BriUin 
Is  successful  in  resisting  the  Axis  Powers  we 
need  not  have  any  reaaocabie  appreheDston 
of  being  attadcea.  B  through  soDoe  unhappy 
disaster  England  should  fall,  the  longer  ber 
arm  is  upheld  In  the  ocmlllct  the  longer  time 
we,  as  a  natlcm,  have  to  prepare  for  any  attack 
to  which  we  may  be  exposed. 

The  contention  that  the  uuKtment  ot  the 
bill  will  i^ace  dictatorial  powers  in  tbe 
bands  c^  the  President  does  not  deter  me 
from  giving  It  my  support.  If  tbe  aid  con- 
templated by  the  ptopoeed  legislation  la  to 
be  extended  to  England.  Greece.  Chtoa,  It 
will  be  utterly  impracticable  for  tbe  Con- 
gress to  pass  upon  and  atrthortze  speeMcaUj 
the  many  and  varied  traosactiona  at  leasing, 
lending,  or  otherwise  transferring  war 
mat^iel  based  on  cash,  exchange,  or  otber 
consideration.  The  wt»<»hanw  of  the  bill 
must  be  entrusted  to  scmteone;  and  who 
better  tban  tbe  President  of  tbe  United 
States,  who  Is  Uirewlae  Commander  in  Chief 
of  our  Amay  and  Nary?  Furthermore,  there 
are  many  other  tanportant  powers  that  today 
are  delegated  not  only  to  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive, but  to  many  departments,  agencies,  and 
commisaicms.  In  moat  Instances  such  a  dele- 
gation of  power  is  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  declared  purposes  of  Congress. 

I  readily  recognise  that  the  jxaptt  courae 
to  pursue  is  debatable.  Neither  I  nor,  as  far 
as  I  luiow.  anyone  else,  can  with  atnoiute 
certainty  declare  that  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
or  the  defeat  of  this  bill,  is  the  thing  to  do. 
All  that  one  vbo  ia  charged  with  responai- 
bUlty  can  do  Is  to  determine  what,  in  bis 
Judgment.  Is  the  better  course  In  the  light  at 
all  the  information  at  hla  command. 

While  I  am  supporting  the  leaae-lend  bill, 
I  shall  not  oppose  amendments  thereto 
which.  In  my  judgment,  tend  to  safeguard 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States,  and 
W£u?li,  at  the  same  time,  will  not  destroy  the 
main  purpose  and  objective  of  the  bill,  or 
unduly  hamper  the  caxrying  out  of  Its 
policy. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am. 
Youra  sincerely. 

John  H.  Ovkbzon, 


Export  G>nfrol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CALlRMUflA 
IK  THS  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESBNTATIVBS 


Wednesday.  February  5, 1941 


ADDRESS  OF  COL.  RUSSELL  L.  liAXWEIXi 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe 
restriction  of  normal  trade — even  In  the 
interests  of  national  defense — is  an  in- 
tricate task-  Tbe  sensitive  responsibility 
of  effectively  coordinating  the  activities 
of  various  governmental  agencies;  of  an- 
ticipating future  requirements  of  tbe 
Army  and  Navy  so  as  to  insure  adequate 
supplies  when  needed;  of  maintaining 
helpful  relations  with  those  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  while  of  necessity  limiting 
their  opportunities:  in  short,  the  Job  of 


guaranteeing  an  ecaDomic  conservation 
of  our  industrial  and  natural  resources, 
a  conservation  which  is  so  essential  to 
the  general  welfare  during  these  days  of 
national  emergency,  is  indeed  a  most 
delicate  assignment. 

CaDed  to  this  high  responsibility  less 
than  6  months  ago  by  the  President  of 
tbe  United  States.  Col.  Russell  L.  Max- 
well, as  Administrator  of  Export  Con- 
trol, has  achieved  a  success  in  this 
diflflcult  field  which  far  surpasses  the 
anticipation  of  even  those  who  are  most 
famihar  with  his  great  capacity  for 
executive  management 

Because  of  the  great  importance  of 
the  responsibility  which  Is  presently  his. 
I  am  quite  certain  that  ansrthliig  he 
might  have  to  say  on  this  intricate  sub- 
ject would  be  not  only  Interesting,  but 
In  the  Lght  of  his  experiences,  highly 
informative  not  only  to  those  whose 
business  his  activities  directly  affect,  bat 
to  the  country  at  large. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  h(rid  in  my  hand  a  copy 
of  an  addresB  ddlvered  by  Colonel  Max- 
well before  tbe  Export  Managers'  dub 
in  New  York  City  a  few  days  ago,  on 
the  2l5t  day  of  January,  to  be  exact. 
It  tells  the  story  of  that  which  he  as 
Administrator  of  Export  Control  has 
been  able  to  accomplish  In  the  short 
period  of  time  that  the  regulation  of 
of  our  expcurt  trade  has  been  under  bis 
direction.  Because  I  appreciate  the  wide- 
spread interest  in  tbe  subject  with  i^iicfa 
he  deals,  I  ask  the  unanimous  ctmsent 
of  the  memberrfilp  of  this  body  that 
the  text  of  this  epochfd  enunciation  be 
spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Cohgres- 
sioKfd,  Record. 

The  unanimous  consent  of  tbe  mem- 
bership having  been  indicated,  tbe  ad- 
dress of  the  Administrator  of  Export 
Control,  C(rf.  Russ^  L.  Maxwell  of  the 
United  States  Army,  foUows: 
sxpoaT  ooirxaoL 

Members  of  tbe  clnb  and  gnests,  I  am  in- 
deed honored  to  be  here  today,  to  bare  the 
privilege  of  discussing  exports  with  you  ex- 
perts— and  I  vae  the  word  advisedly,  for  I 
undcntaiMl  this  dob.  since  tta  mceptioQ  in 
1917  with  eight  members,  has  continued  to 
restrict  its  roster  to  executives  active  In  tbe 
export  trade. 

Hence  I  am  here  to  discuas  oar  nratoal 
interests,  and,  from  your  respKmse  to  my  re- 
marks, obtain  yoxir  point  at  view,  and  your 
suggesttons  as  to  all  phases  of  this  subject. 

Advice  on  export  control,  based  on  real 
experience  in  the  Seld.  is  obrlonsly  hard  to 
obtain,  and  so  I  have  been  especially  grateful 
for  the  assistance  and  coopcnitl<m  vt^un- 
teered  by  men  a.'^sociated  with  tbe  War  Trade 
Bocu^ — ^tbe  World  War  agency  whose  task 
was  somewhat  analogous  to  ours.  I  have 
drawn  frerty  on  their  experience,  and  with 
their  permission,  shall  contlzroe  this  practice. 

Our  export-control  policy  has  had,  as  Its 
predominant  factor,  economic  conservation. 
It  is  a  rather  new  subject  to  moet  Americans; 
for  years  tbey  hare  been  told  of  their  coun- 
try^ wealth  and  riches;  how,  within  otir  bor- 
ders lie  the  world's  greatest  concentration 
of  raw  materials,  of  agricultural  products — of 
ttie  physical  assets  by  which  a  nation's  re- 
sources are  reckoned. 

Their  attention  having  been  centered  on 
tlJe  supply  side,  few  are  cognizant  of  the 
needs  of  this  country— those  needs  which  are 
multiplied  a  thousandfold  when  a  defense 


effort,  sach  as  we  are  now  engaged  In.  is  in 
process. 

To  Illustrate  this  point:  Copper  will  be 
subject  to  export  control  on  and  after  Feb- 
ruary S,  to  accordance  with  the  recent  Presi- 
dential proclamation.  Fcdlowtng  publica- 
tion of  this  prodamatlott.  I  leeetred  a  num- 
ber of  inquiries  as  to  tbe  reason  therefor, 
many  of  the  inquiries  quoting  facts  showing 
the  tremendous  domestic  production  of  cop- 
per— very  few  of  those  Inquiring,  however, 
realized  that  a  single  ship  for  the  Navy  re- 
quires about  300,000  pounds  of  this  metal. 

In  other  words,  demand  for  prodocts  and 
need  for  materials  cannot  be  measured  by 
normal  eivtllan  ok  business  reqnirnnents — 
the  only  requirements  familiar  to  most  citl- 
aens — bat  most  take  into  account  ttte  trc- 
mezMloQs  military  and  naval  demands  rapcr- 
impoaed  upon  tbe  nonmllltary  defnands. 
And  obvloiisly  we  cannot  afford  to  gamble, 
but  most.  In  the  national  Interest,  leave 
ample  margin  for  unfoneen  oonttngenelea 
or  additions  to  the  defense  program. 

In  studying  this  protalen  of  adequate  de- 
fense tike  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board — 
the  country's  experts  in  defense  require- 
ments and  DkUitary  procurement  methods, 
listed  16  basic  materials  as  'Strategic" 
"strategic  materials"  being  defined  as  tboae 
not  produced  domestically  at  aU  or  not  pro- 
duced In  sufflcient  qnantitles  for  dffwwf 
needs.  Tbe  Board  has  listed  30  additknal 
materials  as  "critical."  that  is.  materials  of 
which  there  might  be  some  dlAculty  obtain- 
ing adequate  quantities. 

Many  of  our  dlfacultlea  in  this  respect  can 
be  traced  to  the  draining  out  of  tbe  country, 
over  the  last  few  years,  of  artldes,  and  prod- 
ucts, and  materials  needed  lor  defense  pnr» 
poses.  The  demand  for  these  products  came 
from  neutrals  as  well  aa  bcUigcrenta. 

The  only  controls  over  this  commcrei, 
prior  to  la&t  July  2  had  as  tbehr  purpose  the 
llmltatloQ  of  international  traffic  In  arms. 
Tbe  major  effect  of  this  limitation  waa  to  re- 
strict and  curtail  our  domestic  pioductloa  of 
the  weapons  of  defense,  leaving  us  a  scarcity 
of  munitions,  and  practicaUy  eliminating  tbe 
facilities  for  their  production— fadUttes  being 
feverishly  built  in  the  presott  crlsia. 

Sarly  in  1»40  the  world  sIttiatloB  forced  a 
complete  reversal  of  national  policy  In  this 
respect,  and  on  July  a  of  that  y«ar.  oontrol 
of  exports,  in  tbe  intercsU  of  national  de- 
fense, were  instituted. 

These  controls  bad  aa  one  of  thdr  major 
purposes  the  stimulation  of  production  cf 
mimitlone. 

In  the  exercise  of  these  controls  it  would  be 
r^atively  easy  to  forbid  the  export  of  any 
prodQct  or  material,  lliat  would  be  simple 
but  Its  simplicity  would  only  be  surpassed  by 
Its  stupidity. 

Our  policy,  consistently  foDowed  from  tbe 
outset  has  been  to  mlnlmlae  restrictions  on 
Dormal  bmliw. 

Ttte  reaaons  for  Utti  are  twofold:  Flrsl, 
complete  prohiMtion  of  exports,  tn  some 
instances,  would  recruit  !n  tbe  curtailment  of 
Imports  needed  In  ovn  defense  program; 
second,  we  want  to  be  able  to  kxik  back,  when 
this  emergency  Is  over,  and  see  that  we  have 
fostered  foreign  trade,  that  we  have  assisted 
American  business  to  expand  and  to  sell  tn 
world  markets,  where  the  selling  did  not  in- 
terfere with  our  total  d^enae  efforts  reqoirBd 
at  the  time. 

Thus  export  policy  can  be  cxpi  eased  ai  a 
maximum  of  conservation,  coupled  with  a 
mfnlraura  of  restrictions  and  regulations. 

The  Initiation  and- development  of  these 
controls  with  irtifcb  you,  of  necessity,  have 
become  familiar,  has  been  a  task  with  many 
ramlflcattons.  Starting  last  June,  we  were 
faced  with  this  Job  of  organization — not 
alone  of  personnel,  but  organization  of  poli- 
cies, practices,  and  procedures. 
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Under  the  present  set-up,  we  are  advised 
by  the  Army  and  Navy  as  to  needs,  and  by 
the  Defense  Commission  and  the  newly  cr- 
fantzed  OfDce  of  Production  Management,  as 
to  available  resources.  Any  balance  repre- 
sents defense  Items  that  can  be  safely 
exported.  Simple  In  the  telling,  these  deter- 
minations. In  practice,  have  required  con- 
siderable time  and  study.  Your  i>atlence  and 
sympathetic  understanding  have  been  of 
great  assistance  to  all  of  us  involved  In  the 
operation  of  the  licensing  system. 

Among  the  national  policies  Influencing 
our  decisions,  special  consideration  is  given 
the  policy  of  hemisphere  defense. 

Our  approach  to  this  problem  has  meant 
that  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  strengthen 
the  defense  agencies  of  these  other  great 
American  republics  lying  to  the  south  of  us. 
Cooperation  of  exporters.  In  furnishing 
their  export  data  for  the  past  5  years,  has 
been  of  particular  assistance  In  the  long- 
range  planning  so  essential  for  a  proper 
solution  of  this  problem. 

And  now,  as  to  some  facts  about  actual 
licenses.  At  present,  the  Department  of 
State  is  Issuing  some  800  licenses  dally — a 
sevenfold  Increase  In  7  months.  Every  effort 
Is  being  made  to  expedite  the  issue  of  these 
licenses. 

Until  recently,  individual  licenses  were  re- 
quired. On  Wednesday  last,  however,  by  Ex- 
ecutive order,  the  use  of  general  licenses  was 
•uthortaed.  On  Friday  the  first  of  these  was 
-issued,  covering  exportatlons  to  Canada. 
Going  to  collectors  of  customs,  these  general 
licenses  permit,  with  but  a  few  exceptions, 
shipments  of  all  items  now  under  export 
eoDtrol  to  Canada,  without  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  individual  licenses. 

This  step  will  facilitate  the  export  of  Items 
under  control  without  Jeopardizing  our  de- 
fense program. 

The  question  is  frequently  put  to  me, 
••What  can  I  do  to  hasten  action  on  my 
l4>pllcatlon?"  My  first  answer  Is  Invariably, 
••Make  sure  it  is  properly  filled  out."  While 
this  advice  Is  seemingly  superfluous,  I  regret 
to  say  that  many  applications  are  not  made 
out  properly,  necessitating  the  return  to  the 
applicant  for  correction  or  completion. 

Oreat  assistance  will  also  be  rendered  if 
the  Instructions  Issued  as  to  the  units  of 
measxire  to  be  used  are  followed.  The  use 
of  terms  such  as  pieces,  boxes,  cartons,  bar- 
rels, or  even  carload,  does  not  give  data  suffl- 
dent  for  the  statistical  records  we  are  com- 
pelled to  maintain.  In  case  of  doubt,  refer 
to  schedule  B,  as  issued  by  the  Bxireau  of 
Vorelgn   and   Domestic   Conunerce. 

Exporters  uncertain  as  to  the  fate  of  their 
applications  often  aak  how  long  they  should 
wait  before  writing  or  wiring.  At  present,  I 
•dTlae  S  full  weeks  from  the  date  of  mailing 
applications.  We  look  forward  In  the  near 
future  to  a  shortening  of  tbls  period. 

Cases  of  requisitioning  occasionally  arise. 
Tills  practice  has  been  foimd  necessary  In 
those  cases  where  the  owners  of  controlled 
Items,  unable  to  export  the  items,  are  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  dispose  of  them  to 
(lefense  activities.  In  such  cases  the  War 
or  Navy  Department,  acting  throiigh  the 
Anny  and  Navy  Munitions  Board,  request 
requisitioning.  Following  the  physical  tak- 
ing over  of  the  property,  hearings  are  held 
to  determine  fair  and  Just  compensation  to 
be  p«dd  the  owner. 

In  conclusion  let  me  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  wholehearted  coopera- 
tion which  has  been  Invariably  received  from 
American  exporters  and  manufactiurers. 
With  their  wealth  of  experience,  and  with  a 
dear  comprehension  of  the  need  for  the  con- 
trols now  In  effect,  and  the  additional  ones 
which  may  become  necessary,  I  am  confl- 
dent  of  their  support  and  their  assistance 
In  finding  the  best  solution  to  this  problem. 


A  Plea  for  Peace  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  February  6.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM   THE   BOSTON   PILOT 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  very  able  article  by  William 
Cardinal  O'Connell,  one  of  America's 
greatest  advocates  of  peace,  which  was 
published  in  the  Pilot,  Boston,  Mass.,  for 
January  11.  1941: 

[From  the  Boston  Pilot  of  January  11,  19411 
Cardinal  Makes  Plea  for  Peace  op  Amer- 
ica— Addresses  Holt  Name  Men  at  Cathe- 
dral Union  Service — Speaking  as  "Plain 
American  Citizen,"  His  Eminence  Voices 
Conviction  That  This  Country  Should 
Stat  Out  of  Conflict  Raging  Abroad 

Two  thousand  flve  hundred  members  of 
the  Holy  Name  Society  of  this  diocese  at- 
tended the  imion  services  last  Sunday  in 
the  Cathedral  and  heard  a  stirring  address 
by  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal.  The  pro- 
nouncement was  one  of  the  most  Important 
coming  from  His  Eminence  in  recent  times. 
He  spoke  for  40  minutes,  in  a  strong,  firm 
voice,  enunciating  truths  that  need  to  be 
known  and  thoroughly  assimilated  In  these 
trying  and  perilous  times. 

The  Cardinal  spoke  of  himself  as  "a  plain 
American  citizen,"  who  voiced  what  he  felt 
to  be  the  general  sentiment  of  all  true 
Americans  concerning  the  preservation  of 
national  peace.  His  great  audience  listened 
with  rapt  attention  as  their  Illustrious 
leader  told  of  the  menacing  dangers  con- 
fronting this  country  In  relation  to  the 
present  war  unless  the  wishes  of  the  great 
majority  of  sober  and  loyal  Americans 
prevail. 

cardinal's  address 

His  Eminence  spoke.  In  part,  as  follows: 

"My  dear  men  of  the  Holy  Name,  I  am 
grateful  to  Almighty  God.  in  His  Divine 
Providence,  for  this  annual  privilege  of 
meeting  you  all  here  once  again  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  I  always  look  forward 
to  thU  beautiful  occasion  with  the  deepest 
satisfaction  and  consolation  l>ecause  It 
brings  into  my  very  presence  a  group  of 
men  who  are  devoted  to  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.  That  means  the  men  who  are  loyal 
to  their  faith,  to  God,  to  His  holy  church, 
and  to  their  country. 

"We  know  perfectly  well,  my  dear  men, 
that  at  the  present  time  humanity  all  over 
the  world  Is  tremendously  afflicted  and  we 
for  our  part  are  doing  our  duty,  as  It  is  a 
real  duty,  to  safeguard  ourselves  against 
men  who  seem  no  longer  to  have  conscience 
or  reason,  by  the  proper  defense  of  our 
country.    This  Is  a  wise  and  necessary  move. 

"But  the  great  defense  of  the  nation  is  in 
men.  In  men  like  you.  men  with  the  spirit 
of  faith  and  the  love  of  God  and  determina- 
tion to  obey  God's  law  and  the  laws  of  the 
land.  That  is  the  real  defense  of  any  na- 
tion and  without  that  all  other  defenses  are 
frail  Indeed.  Unless  the  Lord  keep  the  city, 
they  labor  In  vain  who  guard  it. 

"So,  again  and  again,  we  have  to  repeat 


the  same  story  which  is  always  forever  true, 
that  without  religion,  without  knowledge, 
without  faith  and  love  of  God  no  nation 
can  be  secure,  because  what  have  they  to 
stand  on?  What  is  there  to  resist  passion, 
greed,  envy,  and  hate?  What  else  Is  there 
to  guarantee  peace  and  prosperity  In  any 
land?" 

stronger  faith 

"So  what  Is  true  generally.  Is  true  of 
America.  I  thank  God  that  I  have  noticed 
In  the  last  few  years  a  very  considerable 
Increase  on  the  part  of  everybody  to 
strengthen  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  the 
Infinite  truth  of  religion  and  of  faith  in 
God.  Now  for  a  long  time  there  seemed  to 
be  a  period  of  Indifference  to  it  all,  but  men 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  they  cannot  live 
on  bread  alone;  that  life  is  brief  and  full 
of  difficulties,  trials,  and  sufferings." 

"After  a  while  one  tires  and  wearies  of  this 
vain  striving  for  nothing  and  his  mind  and 
heart  is  turned  finally  to  eternity,  where 
things' last  forever,  where  there  is  peace  and 
rest,  where  there  is  love  that  conquers  all 
fear.  And  so  today,  in  this  mad  world  of 
ours — very  certainly  it  Is  mad — the  great 
strength  of  religion  is  being  felt  and  its 
necessity  is  being  realized  more  and  more, 
thank  God. 

"Looking  over  our  wonderful  diocese  I  see 
the  fruits  of  faith  and  fidelity  on  all  sides. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  I  finished  a  series  of 
interviews  with  every  parish  priest  in  the 
diocese.  From  them  all  came  the  same  story, 
thank  God — our  people  are  alive  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  faith — they  go  to  communion 
frequently;  our  churches  are  filled  three  and 
four  times  on  Sundays,  and  very  often  during 
the  weekdays  great  numbers  assist  at  the 
Holy  Mass." 

COD  our  help 

"This  means  one  thing:  Your  faith  is  alive, 
and  with  a  living  faith  we  can  face  the  world 
and  life  with  its  difficulties  with  confidence. 
God  Is  with  you,  your  help,  yoxir  consolation, 
your  reward.  What  else  Is  there  In  Ufe? 
Isn't  It  clear  today,  the  futility  of  all  foolish 
envy  and  greed  that  bring  on  hatred,  strife, 
murders,  and  endless  sorrow  and  griefs? 

"Surely,  everyone  knows  that  God  doesn't 
want  that.  It  is  willful  man  that  brings  that 
on  the  earth.  God  is  standing  by,  waiting 
the  time  when  the  madness  will  cease." 

SERIOUS    PROBLEM 

"Now  that  our  Congress  Is  assembling,  they 
win  have  to  face  a  great  number  of  very 
serious  problems,  and  I  think  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  American  to  pray  to  Almighty  God 
to  enlighten  their  minds. 

"I  think  Congress  does  not  need  to  be  told 
that  its  duty  Is  to  safeguard  the  welfare  of 
America,  that  its  duty  is  to  safeguard  the 
order  of  this  country.  The  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  not  responsible  for  the  order  of  the 
universe  or  the  world.  They  are  responsible 
for  the  peace,  the  prosperity,  and  the  order 
of  America.  When  they  have  seciued  that, 
they  have  done  their  duty. 

"The  members  of  our  Government,  natu- 
raUy.  are  all  disposed  to  do  their  very  best  In 
this  regard,  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  be- 
sieged right  and  left  by  all  sorts  of  foreign 
propaganda  which  has  no  place  here  except 
to  disturb  and  confuse  the  people  of  America. 

"With  what  pours  in  on  them  from  all 
sides,  the  Members  of  our  Congress  sometimes 
are  wondering  exactly  what  the  people  think. 
There  is  one  thing  certain:  I  feel  sure  that 
every  Congressman,  every  member  of  our 
Government,  and  every  governor  must  know 
that  the  vast  majority  of  our  people  want 
peace.  There  can  be  no  misunderstanding 
on  that." 

RIGHT  CUIDANCB 

"The  American  people  as  I  know  them,  and 
I  have  lived  among  them  for  80  years,  have 
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a  deep  respect  for  their  Government.  They 
are  loyal.  But  they  want  to  know  where  that 
Government  is  leading  them. 

"Well,  we  are  Americans.  We  have  a  right 
to  speak  our  minds.  We  are  loyal  to  our 
country.  We  want  to  see  it  act  wisely.  You 
men  of  the  Holy  Name  and  men  like  you  all 
over  the  country  are  very  often  Inarticulate; 
you  are  thy  and  very  modest  about  yovir 
opinions,  even  If  generally  they  are  right. 
That  is  why  we.  In  some  sort  of  humble  way, 
have  a  duty  to  perform  in  at  least  trying  to 
guide  our  country  right.  That  is  the  reason 
why  today  and  on  other  days  we  feel  obliged 
to  speak  our  minds  directly. 

"This  country  ought  not  to  go  to  war.  That 
Is  practically  the  universal  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  everybody  ought 
to  know  It.  We  do  want  to  defend  ourselves 
against  any  enemy,  from  whatever  side  it  may 
come.  Some  of  these  enemies  are  right  here 
In  the  country  itself.  We  do  not  have  to  go 
to  Europe  to  find  them.  They  are  generally 
the  ones  who  have  no  religion  and  their  cry 
is  'No  God.'  They  are  the  enemies  of  Amer- 
ica.   What  \B  t>eing  done  about  them? 

"I  have  lived  all  ever  the  world — in  Eiorope, 
in  Asia,  and  in  Africa.  I  have  lived  with  the 
people  of  these  different  continents,  and  I 
have  learned  to  know  and  to  like  them.  And 
so  would  you  and  bo  would  all  Americans  If 
they  knew  the  real  people  of  all  these  coun- 
tries, even  if  now  they  are  at  war  with  each 
other.  As  many  others  have  found,  I  have 
found  that  there  are  in  all  these  other  coun- 
tries people  who  genuinely  love  America. 
There  is  no  question  that  in  Italy,  In  Ger- 
many, In  Hungary,  and  In  England  there  are 
millions  of  people  who  love  America. 

"I  have  met  people  all  over  the  world,  even 
in  Japan,  who  have  a  genuine  admiration  for 
everything  American. 

"They  love  Its  freedom,  they  love  its  sim- 
plicity, and  they  love  Its  opportunities.  But 
there  Is  another  class  which  loves  us  when 
they  want  us  or  net!d  us,  and  they  have  queer 
ways  of  showing  their  friendliness." 

WAR  BKXEDe  DISEASES 

"Of  course,  war  breeds  all  sorts  of  diseases, 
and  one  of  those  diseases  Is  the  confusion  of 
minds  and  hearts.  Oftentimes,  the  people, 
driven  into  war.  scarcely  realize  the  true  facts 
and  conditions.  They  are  told  by  their 
masters  that  they  must  go  to  war  against  this 
country  or  that,  and  they  have  to  go.  They 
are  told  all  sorts  of  strange  lies  and  deceitful 
things  In  order  to  arouse  them  to  hatred. 
That  is  not  the  noimal  attitude  of  the  ordi- 
nary men  and  women  of  all  the  coiintries  of 
Europe  or  even  of  Asia.  • 

"Let  us  get  at  the  straight  truth.  These 
people  do  not  normally  hate  one  another. 
It  is  all  cooked  up.  That  Is  a  good  American 
phrase.  They  are  told  to  hate  their  oppo- 
nents because  that  is  a  part  of  the  psychosis 
of  war.  You  cannot  get  men  to  go  out  and 
kill  other  men  unless  they  hate  them.  So 
they  stir  up  their  feelings  of  hatred.  Who 
wants  us  to  be  blinded  by  that  sort  of  thing? 
Let  us  find  out  who  is  the  cause  of  all  this 
warmongering  and  why. 

"If  the  people  who  sneeringly  look  down 
upon  us  in  supercilious  fashion,  suddenly  find 
out  their  love  for  us  and  come  to  us,  some- 
times with  gifts,  commonly  called  bribes,  let 
every  American  look  about  and  see  Just  what 
is  happening.  Let  him  remember  it  is  his 
country.  He  has  helped  to  make  It;  he  has 
helped  to  keep  it  in  order  and,  therefore,  he 
has  a  right  to  know  why  all  these  things  are 
happening. 

"My  dear  men  of  the  Holy  Name,  the  peace 
of  God  Is  waiting  for  those  who  want  it. 
Why  don't  they  want  it?  Well,  the  reason  is 
fairly  clear.  They  have  been  bitten  by  the 
disease  of  war.  War  is  a  fever,  and  that 
fever  spreads  like  any  fatal  disease,  untU 
people  think  they  are  doing  right  when  they 
fly  in  the  face  of  God's  own  providence  and 


they  quote  ploxis  principles  and  Ideologies, 
as  they  call  them  now,  when  they  know  that 
is  all  a  deceit.    It  means  nothing." 

THZ  PLATFORM  OP  DUTY 

"These  wars  are  carried  out  for  selfish  rea- 
sons, imperialistic  If  you  like. 

"My  dear  men,  I  am  merely  a  plain  Ameri- 
can citizen,  no  more  and  no  less.  I  have  no 
political  office  and  I  desire  no  political  office. 
I  desire  to  serve  my  country  and  my  people. 
If  I  were  young  enough  I  would  go  to  the 
defense  of  my  country  tomorrow  or  any  time 
It  needed  me.  So  don't  let  them  put  me 
down  as  a  pacifist.  I  am  not  a  pacifist  in 
their  sense,  nor  an  appeaser  in  their  sense, 
nor  any  of  these  new  names  that  are  coined 
to  terrify  people.  I  am  standing  for  the  wel- 
fare of  America  as  my  country. 

"When  we  stand  on  the  platform  of  duty 
we  can  look  Into  the  deceits  that  are  being 
attempted.  We  are  not  entirely  without 
InteUigence,  although  some  of  our  high  and 
mighty  neighbors  look  upon  lis  as  a  crude 
people,  to  be  patronized,  and  then  used 
when  they  need  us.  We  are  Americans.  By 
the  grace  of  God  we  stand  for  all  that  is 
best  for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  America, 
but  we  are  not  to  be  confused  by  any  spe- 
cious propaganda  or  fine  talk. 

"Today,  the  propagandists  are  \islng  two 
methods  of  speech.  One  Is  Machiavellian 
*  *  *  soft  phrases  which  only  cloak  their 
true  meaning  which  is  a  sly  attempt  to  push 
us  gently  Into  the  war.  The  other  is  the 
language  of  the  bully  and  the  braggart 
which  attempts  to  stifie  the  honest  desire 
for  peace  by  coarse  browbeating  and  name- 
calling.  It  would  be  well  for  Americans  to 
be  on  guard  against  both  these  types  of 
vicious  propaganda,  the  purpose  of  which  Is 
to  force  America  to  become  a  belligerent 
Nation  with  the  result  that  every  American 
must  know  that  what  Is  best  in  our  Ameri- 
can life  would  be  lost,  perhaps  forever. 

"My  dear  men  o^  the  Holy  Name,  I  know 
that  your  strong  faith  In  Divine  Providence 
wlU  help  and  guide  you  In  these  trying  days. 
You  will.  I  am  sure,  never  allow  yourselves 
to  be  either  wheedled  or  buUied  where  your 
true  American  rights  are  concerned.  As  true 
Catholics  and  true  Americans  you  wlU  con- 
tinue to  ask  Almighty  God,  In  His  mercy  and 
loving  kindness,  to  keep  this  Nation  out  of 
the  madness  of  war,  and  to  bring  peace — 
honorable  and  lasting  peace  to  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  earth.  Let  us  place  otir  faith  and 
our  hope  in  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  that 
faith  and  hope  will  be  rewarded  by  that 
personal  and  Interior  peace  of  the  mind  and 
heart  which  surpasseth  all  understanding. 
"  'Fierce  is  the  fight,  for  God  and  the  right, 
Sweet  name  of  Jesus  In  Thee  is  our  might.'  " 


No  Missionary  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

OP  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATTVES 


Tuesday.  February  4,  1941 


1ST.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
not  a  missionary  bill  drawn  up  in  a  burst 
of  altruism,  but  a  hard-headed  business 
bill  drafted  with  an  eye  to  doing  the  best 
part  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
No  risk  we  could  take  would  be  greater 
than  to  dare  that  England  shall  be  over- 


come by  Germany  and  thus  turn  nazi-ism 
loose  to  flow  round  the  earth.  Those  who 
claim  to  be  so  horrified  at  the  thought  of 
war  are  inviting  us  to  the  chance  of  a 
more  terrible  war  with  the  odds  against 
us  tremendously  Increased,  and  It  is 
strange  to  me  how  any  man  can  lift  his 
eyes  above  the  level  of  a  political  copy 
sheet  without  seeing  plain  facts  against 
the  sky  and  realizing  it.  If  this  bill 
seems  to  be  carrying  a  great  expense, 
how  does  it  compare  to  the  billions  we 
should  be  forced  to  spend  in  an  all-out 
effort  to  save  ourselves  and  our  Govern- 
ment when  the  Axis  Powers  level  their 
guns  on  this  earth-rich  land,  when  in 
all  the  world  no  strong  arm  exists  that 
can  be  lifted  in  our  favor?  I  have  never 
seen  such  shutting  of  ears  and  eyes  to 
the  very  plainest  of  facts. 

Hitler  started  back  in  October  1933  by 
saying  the  "German  Government  is  filled 
with  the  wish  to  make  the  greatest  pos- 
sible contribution  to  the  preserving  of 
peace  in  the  world,"  and  thereupon  com- 
menced conscripting  soldiers. 

In  January  1936  Hitler  said,  "We  can- 
not often  enough  reiterate  the  fact  that 
we  want  to  be  a  peace-loving  part  of  the 
life  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,"  and 
promptly  stepped  forth  and  took  over  the 
Rhineland  territory  and  assailed  the  Pact 
of  Locarno.  A  very  peaceful  move.  We 
thought  that  a  rather  peculiar  line  of 
behavior  coming  from  one  In  high  place 
who  had  so  warmly  pledged  himself  and 
his  country  to  peace.  But  we  were  to 
learn  we  did  not  know  Hitler.  We  were 
soon  to  recognize  that  as  the  Hitler  way. 
Well,  he  is  the  same  Hitler  grown  more 
powerful  and  more  arrogant,  and  that  Is 
still  his  way. 

Then  he  beamed  upon  fine,  little  Her- 
man Schuschnigg  over  in  Austria  and  as- 
sured him  that  all  was  well  and  should 
be  well  and  harmonious  between  the  two 
great  and  friendly  countries  of  Germany 
and  Austria.  I  think  that  was  in  Jan- 
uary 1938,  and  it  was  in  the  following 
March  that  he  proceeded  to  march  right 
into  Austria — and  he  slammed  his  good 
friend  Herman  Schuschnigg  into  Jail — 
one  of  these  Jail  cases  that  has  no  at- 
tending trial,  or  course  of  release — a  part 
of  the  new  order  that  has  Just  a  little 
taint  of  the  medieval  about  it. 

Later  in  the  good  year  1938  this  great 
man  Hitler  said — after  Munich  this  was: 

We  have  guaranteed  all  our  good  close 
neighbors  that  so  far  as  Germany  is  con- 
cerned the  integrity  of  their  territory  is  safe. 
The  last  claim  to  territory  Germany  has  any 
desire  to  occupy  is  the  Sudetenland.  As  I 
have  assured  Chamberlain  that  Is  the  last 
of  the  European  territorial  problems. 

But  the  people  of  the  earth  did  not  go 
into  paroxysms  of  Joy.  They  had  begun 
to  compare  Hitler's  word  with  Hitler's 
act.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1939, 
on  January  1,  Hitler  made  a  New  Year 
speech,  declaring  for  a  policy  of  peace  for 
the  world,  and  a  few  days  later  said: 

I  feel  that  there  is  to  now  be  a  continued 
period  of  peace  on  earth  and  nobody  but  the 
warmongers  think  otherwise. 

He  was  getting  ready  to  grab  Caecho- 
slovakia — was  then  almost  in  the  very 
act.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  be  was  at  that 
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time  getting  ready  to  Invade  and  take  over 
Poland  and  Denmark,  to  break  into  and 
take  Norway,  then  into  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Prance;  then.  W  possible,  to  break  the 
back  of  England,  and  by  the  support  of 
Italy  and  Japan— and  a  strange  contact 
with  Russia — take  the  sweet-smelling 
geranium  of  his  new  order  into  every  part 
of  the  earth.  He  has  already  set  up  his 
potential  trading  posts  all  over  the  earth, 
in  every  land  and  coimtry. 

Since  1870  there  has  been  a  selfish  and 
ambitious  desire  springing  from  an  amaz- 
ing and  entirely  unjustified  egotism  that 
prompts  the  German  to  try  at  ruling  the 
earth.  That  is  what  the  Hun  had  in  tils 
mind  when  the  first  World  War  was 
brought  about.  His  cry  today  is  "en- 
circlement." For  60  years  it  has  been 
the  habit  of  Oermans  to  get  together  sol- 
dier groups,  groups  of  college  boys, 
scholars,  writers,  and  so  on  to  sing  and 
shout  "Weltmacht  Oder  niedergang,"  that 
is,  "World  power  or  downfall."  Welt- 
miiacht  Oder  niedergang  is  deep  in  their 
hearts,  and  it  does  not  mean  half  a 
sphere.  They  want  the  earth.  Every- 
body in  the  upper  classes  has  heard  that 
In  song,  in  toast,  in  yell,  in  boast  since  he 
could  remember,  and  in  this  Hitler,  who 
is  from  the  lower  classes,  they  have 
Just  the  front  man  with  whom  to  appeal 
to  fanaticism,  and  to  lead  the  masses  as 
far  as  wrack  and  ruin  will  awe  weaker 
nations. 

Look  how  fast  it  works.  In  France  to- 
day, however  much  the  people  of  France 
bate  the  German  and  iiis  rule,  the  power 
of  the  coxxiueror  is  inch  by  inch  pulling 
the  Petain  regime  over  on  its  back  for 
the  placing  of  the  pro-Nazi  and  the  un- 
Ptench-like  Laval  in  power.  Are  the 
people  of  France,  the  ones  to  be  gov- 
erned, given  a  vote  or  representative 
voice  as  to  whether  Laval  is  to  get  into 
position  of  such  control  t  Well,  I  scarcely 
think  so.  This  is  the  sinister  influence 
the  gentlemen  would  have  us  let  the  pres- 
ent Allies  fight  it  out  with,  while  we 
merely  sit  back,  look  on.  and  take  it  easy. 
But  they  are  so  afraid  we  shall  do  some- 
thing to  get  us  into  war.  Bless  their 
little  hearts!  Do  not  they  know  the  Axis 
Powers  do  not  want  us  in  now?  Get  in? 
How?  The  way  to  get  into  this  war  is  to 
let  England  be  licked,  and  then  we  should 
be  in.  About  our  only  way  to  get  in  at 
this  Juncture  would  be  for  us  foolishly  to 
declare  ourselves  in  and  there  is  no  re- 
mote danger  of  that.  Of  course.  Ger- 
many wishes  that  we  withhold  all  aid 
till  it  is  too  late  for  it  to  serve  England — 
and  then  they  shall  attend  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  due  time  when  they  have 
the  unobstructed  resources  of  all  Europe 
at  their  hands — or  I  had  better  say,  at 
their  feet.  No.  thank  you.  I  am  voting  to 
act  now.  I  regret  the  consuming  of  time 
it  requires  to  debate  and  pass  this  biU.  but 
we  must,  of  course,  do  our  Job  right  and 
give  all  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

Each  measure  that  has  been  advanced 
for  our  national  preservation  has  been 
attacked  on  the  ground  that  it  gives  too 
much  power  to  the  President.  Some 
state  that  it  gives  him  the  power,  if  he 
should  wish  to  do  so.  to  plunge  the 
United  States  into  war — a  thoughtless 
argument,  since,  as  everyone  knows,  the 


President  could  do  that  at  any  time,  re- 
gardless of  this  or  any  other  such  bill. 
But  I  do  wish  they  would  dig  up  a  sjmo- 
nym  or  something,  as  we  have  heard  the 
same  old  cry  of  "wolf,"  "wolf,"  till  I  fear 
they  have  entirely  broken  the  cry  down, 
and  some  day  they  may  yell  it  with  justi- 
fication and  no  one  will  listen.  Right 
now  the  people  of  the  country  seem  to 
have  a  right  goodly  sprinkling  of  confi- 
dence in  our  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
We  can  never  strike  out  without  the 
concentration  of  striking  strength  be- 
hind the  point  of  thrust.  Jack  Dempsey 
could  never  have  knocked  over  an  oppo- 
nent had  he  not  been  willing  to  get  be- 
hind his  striking  arm.  Of  course,  prac- 
tically the  whole  strength  of  Jack's  body 
flew  into  the  arm  for  the  moment  of  the 
blow,  but  it  did  not  stay  there.  This  is 
merely  the  strongest  and  best  way  Con- 
gress has  of  using  its  power,  as  we  be- 
lieve, and  it  is  not  giving  it  up  at  all. 
Besides,  it  has  a  great  economic  reliev- 
ing advantage.  As  it  now  stands,  the 
myriad  of  laws  has  many  of  our  willing 
and  prepared  manufacturers  of  war 
goods  mystifled  and  they  do  not  know 
what  to  do.  As  a  result,  they  are  doing 
little  or  nothing.  This  will  release  the 
v.hole  structure  under  a  clearly  defined 
program — one  program — and  business 
can  act  with  understanding  and  assur- 
ance. They  will  act.  This  really  means 
something.  One  thing  we  Congressmen 
must  learn,  I  sometimes  think,  is  to  be 
practical.  It  is  so  easy  for  us  to  sit  up 
here  sometimes  and  not  see  the  differ- 
ence between  something  that  works  and 
something  more  theoretical  than  practi- 
cal. This  means  a  flow  of  goods  much 
earlier,  something  important  to  democ- 
racy right  at  this  time.  This  is  a  very 
sensible  and  practical  bill.  We  think  it 
is  safe  of  passage  by  this  body,  and  let 
us  hope  for  it  no  encumbering  or  limiting 
amendments  to  interfere  with  its  oper- 
ation.   I  thank  you. 


Farmers,   as    Well    as    Others,    Greatly;; 
Hc^^  Throagk  Robinson-Patman  A:t 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  February  6.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  L.  8.  HULBERT,  ASSISTANT 
GENERAL  COUNSEL,  FARM  CREDIT  AD- 
lilNISTRATION 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  address  on 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  by  L.  S.  Hul- 
bert,  assistant  general  counsel.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  delivered  at  a 
meeting  of  cooperative  cannery  oflQcials 
in  Chicago,  Bl.,  on  January  18, 1941: 


Thx  Robinson-Patman  Act 
It  Is,  Indeed,  a  privilege  to  speak  on  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  before  an  audience  so 
vitally  concerned  with  Its  administration  as 
cocperaWve  cannery  officials.  The  act  has 
now  been  In  force  for  some  4  years,  and.  no 
doubt,  from  your  daily  work  you  have  gained 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Interpreta- 
tions placed  upon  it  and  of  Its  significance  to 
yoiu-  particular  enterprises.  This  Insures  that 
my  remarks  will  be  subjected  to  informed, 
intelligent  scrutiny  and  criticism. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  laws  are  enacted 
only  after  some  need  or  occasion  has  arisen 
which  is  believed  to  require  a  legislative 
remedy.  It  is  therefore  helpful  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  any  law  to  have  in  mind 
the  causes  that  led  to  Its  enactment  and  the 
things  that  it  was  designed  to  accomplish. 

In  the  30  years  preceding  the  enactment 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  mass  distribu- 
tion of  consumer  goods  through  chain  stores, 
S3mdlcated  department  stores,  and  mall-order 
houses  developed  at  an  ever-Increasing  pace. 
Perhaps  mass  distribution  was  a  necessary 
complement  to  mass  production  and  an  In- 
evitable result  of  improved  mechanization, 
transportation,  and  communication.  How- 
ever, It  Is  quite  generally  recognized  that 
the  growth  of  these  mass  distributive  sys- 
tems was  greatly  accelerated  by  unfair  buy- 
ing advantages  which  they  enjoyed  through 
their  ability  to  obtain  prices  on  merchandise 
which  discriminated  against  Individual  oper- 
ators with  whom  they  were  in  competition.' 
As  a  result  of  the  growth  of  these  large  re- 
tailing systems,  many  independent  wholesale 
and  retail  establishments  were  eliminated, 
and  manufactiirers  were  subjected  to  ever- 
increasing  buying  pressure  from  large  buying 
units.  The  situation  was  further  accentu- 
ated by  the  surpluses  of  nearly  all  consumer 
goods  which  existed  during  the  5  or  6  years 
preceding  the  adoption  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  and  which  necessarily  resulted 
In  a  "buyers'  market,"  and  which  is  still  with 
us  in  many  lines  of  business. 

Extensive  studies  were  made  of  the  prob- 
lem by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
others,  and  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  was 
one  of  the  results  of  these  studies.' 

This  act,  or  at  least  the  first  section  thereof, 
is  an  amendment  of  section  2  of  the  Clajrton 
Act,  and  is  administered  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  pvirpose  of  section  2  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  prior  to  its  amendment,  as  con- 
strued by  the  courts,  was  to  prevent  manu- 
facturers and  others  from  discriminating  in 
prices  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  their 
competitors.  This  section  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  as  construed  by  the  courts  at  least  prior 
to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  Van  Camp  &  Sons  v.  Amer- 
ican Can  Co.  (278  U.  S.  245),  did  not  cover 
situations  in  which  buyers  from  the  same 
seller  were  in  competition.  Section  2  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act.  however,  includes  not  only  sit- 
uations like  those  Just  outlined,  but  seeks 
to  prohibit  a  seller  from  discriminating  in 
prices  between  those  who  purchase  their 
goods  from  him  and  who  are  in  competition 
with  each  other. 

DISCRIMINATION   IN  PKICZS   PROHIBITED 

The  act  prohibits  the  sale  of  commodities 
of  the  same  grade  and  quality  at  prices  which 
are  discriminatory.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
act  contemplates  that  buyers  similarly  sit- 
uated will  receive  the  same  net  price  on  sub- 
stantially equal  quantities  of  goods  of  the 

'  48  Yale  Law  Journal,  p.  447.  The  Robin- 
son-Patman Act  in  Action:  15  Harvard  Busi- 
ness Review,  p.  156,  The  Problem  of  Admin- 
istering the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  Melvln 
T.  Copeland. 

•See  final  report  on  the  chain -store  in- 
vestigation by  Federal  Trade  Conunission, 
S.  Doc   No.  4,  74th  Cong. 
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same  grade  and  quality.  However,  the  act  by 
no  means  requires  that  uniform  prices  be 
charged  to  all  buyers.  In  fact,  the  statute 
specifically  provides  "that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  prevent  differentials  which 
make  only  due  allowance  for  differences  in 
the  cost  of  manufacturing,  sale,  or  delivery 
resulting  from  the  differing  methods  or 
quantities  In  which  such  commodities  are 
to  such  purchasers  sold  or  delivered."  Thus 
the  act  permits  a  seller,  if  he  desires  to  do 
so,  to  give  a  buyer  every  saving  attributable 
to  quantity  purchases  of  the  merchandise 
in  question.  In  the  long  run,  if  differentials 
greater  than  these  were  permitted,  the  small 
buyer  would  necessarily  be  paying  for  some 
of  the  costs  of  the  goods  purchased  by  the 
larger  buyer.  This  idea  was  well  expressed 
by  Congressman  Uttorback  on  June  15.  1936, 
in  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  term  "dis- 
crimination": 

"Where  [also]  the  price  to  one  is  so  low 
as  to  Involve  a  S8crl9ce  of  some  part  of  the 
seller's  necessary  costs  and  profit  as  applied 
to  that  business.  It  leaves  that  deficit  in- 
evitably to  be  made  up  in  higher  prices  to 
his  other  customers.'* 

This  is  precisely  the  situation  which  had 
previously  existed  end  which  the  statute 
was  designed  to  remedy. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commlrsion  had  held, 
on  several  occasions  that  quantity  dlscoun  s. 
based  upon  deliveries  made  to  a  chain-store 
system,  should  be  determined  by  the  quan- 
tities delivered  to  each  individual  warehouse, 
and  not  upon  the  total  deliveries  to  all 
warehouses. < 

With  respect  to  cumulative  discounts,  that 
is  a  discount  based  upon  the  total  amount 
of  goods  purchased  during  a  given  period  of 
time,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
ruled: 

"A  cumulative  discount  is  sound  only 
where  savings  have  been  achieved  by  the 
seller  with  respect  to  individual  sales  made 
to  a  particular  buyer  over  a  period  of  time, 
which  savings  were  not  reflected  in  the  price 
at  which  the  buyer  purchased  and  which  are 
reserved  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  at  the 
end  of  a  period  of  time.  But  any  system 
of  discounts  based  on  the  amount  of  annual 
sales  is  a  price  discrimination  contrary  to 
section  2  (a)  of  the  Clayton  Act,  as  amended, 
if  it  has  any  of  the  injurious  effects  on 
competition  enumerated  in  the  statute,  un- 
less Justified  as  by  making  only  due  allow- 
ance for  differences  in  cost  not  previously 
allowed  and  resulting  from  the  quantities 
sold  or  delivered."* 

So  also  the  Commission  has  held  illegal 
quantity  discounts  based  on  the  buyer's 
annual  consumption  of  goods  without  regard 
to  the  quantities  which  he  buys  from  any 
particular  seller.* 

In  determining  whether  a  given  sale  la 
discriminatory,  the  net  amount  received  by 
the  seller  for  the  poods  is  all  Important, 
and  this  means  that  all  terms,  discounts,  and 
allowances  for  services  and  concessions  of 
every  character  and  description  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Although  the 
statute  does  not  reo.uire  that  the  terms  of 
sale  be  identical  in  each  case,  yet  If  by 
means  of  the  terms  given,  a  price  advan- 
tage Is  obtained,  this  would  appear  to  violate 
the  statute. 

Even  though  a  transaction  may  appear  to 
be  profitable  to  the  seller,  if  it  involves  dis- 
crimination, it  is  illegal. 


•Vol.  80.  Congressional  Record,  p.  9559. 

*  Docket  No.  3299,  H.  C.  BrlU  Co.,  Inc. 

•Address  on  price  discrimination  imder 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  by  A.  W.  DeBlrny. 
attorney.  Chief  Counsel's  Office,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  June  3,  1940,  p.  3. 

•Address  on  price  discrimination  under  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  by  A.  W.  DeBimy, 
etc.,  p.  6. 

V  Docket  No.  3299,  H.  C.  Brill  Co.,  Inc. 
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As  stated  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion: 

"It  may  be  to  respondent's  interest  to 
favor  large  customers  often  doing  a  Nation- 
wide business;  however  the  seller  cannot  re- 
gard his  Interests  exclusively  and  must 
subordinate  such  interest  to  the  requirement 
that  his  prices  not  reflect  an  xmlawful  dis- 
crimination." ^ 

At  the  time  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
went  into  effect,  some  lawyers  and  others  ap- 
parently felt  that  the  act  would  benefit  the 
chain  stores  by  compelling  sellers  to  pass  on 
to  the  buyers  every  demonstrable  saving  at- 
tributable to  their  quantity  purchases.'  This 
view  is  unfounded. 

Congressman  Utterback,  in  dlscxissing  the 
Robinson-Patman  bill,  expressed  the  follow- 
ing opinion  on  this  point: 

"The  bill  neither  requires  nor  compels  the 
granting  of  discriminations  or  differentials 
of  any  sort.  It  leaves  any  who  wish  to  do  so 
entirely  free  to  sell  to  all  at  the  same  price 
regardless  of  the  differences  in  cost,  or  to 
grant  any  differentials  not  in  excess  of  such 
differences.  It  does  not  require  the  differen- 
tial, if  granted,  to  be  the  arithmetical  equiva- 
lent of  the  difference.  It  is  sufficient  that  It 
does  not  exceed  It."' 

In  discussing  this  question.  Richard  P. 
Whiteley.  Assistant  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  has  stated  : 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  passing  on  of  savings  is  permissive,  not 
mandatory,  and  those  who  would  seek  to  cir- 
cumvent the  statute  by  giving  or  receiving 
fictitious  savings  would  do  well  to  remember 
this,  for  paragraph  (b)  of  the  act  provides 
that  the  Commission  makes  out  a  prima  facie 
case  merely  by  proving  a  discrimination,  and 
the  person  shown  to  have  given  or  received 
it  must  then  Justify  his  conduct.  It  may  be 
broadly  stated,  however,  that  sellers  who  pass 
on  to  customers,  and  purchasers  who  receive 
bona-fide  efficiency  savings,  computed  by  an 
honest  and  intelligent  analysis  of  costs,  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  paragraph  (a)  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act."  >" 

While  the  seller  who  grants  a  discrimina- 
tory price  thereby  violates  the  law,  under  sec- 
tion 2  (f)  of  the  act  the  buyer  is  guilty  of 
violating  the  statute  only  in  case  he  knows 
that  the  price  allowed  him  is  discriminatory. 
It  is  on  account  of  this  fact  that  some  large 
buyers  require  the  concerns  from  whom  they 
purchase  to  certify  that  the  prices  at  which 
the  goods  are  being  sold  are  not  discrimina- 
tory within  the  meaning  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act.  Concerning  this  provision,  Con- 
gressman Utterback  stated,  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

"The  closing  paragraph  of  the  Clayton  Act 
amendment,  for  which  section  1  of  this  blU 
provides,  makes  equally  liable  the  person  who 
knowingly  induces  or  receives  a  discrimina- 
tion in  price  prohibited  by  the  amendment. 
This  affords  a  valuable  support  to  the  manu- 
facturer in  his  efforts  to  abide  by  the  intent 
and  piirpose  of  the  bill.  It  makes  it  easier 
for  him  to  resist  the  demand  for  sacrificial 
price  cuts  coming  from  mass  buyer  customers, 
since  It  enables  him  to  charge  them  with 
knowledge  of  the  illegaUty  of  the  discount, 
and  equal  liability  for  it,  by  informing  them 
that  it  Is  in  excess  of  any  differential  which 
his  difference  in  cost  would  Justify  as  com- 
pared with  his  other  customers. 

"This  paragraph  makes  the  buyer  liable  for 
knowingly  inducing  or  receiving  any  discrimi- 
nation in  price  which  is  unlawful  under  the 


•  Some  comments  on  the  Price  Discrimina- 
tion Act,  vol.  X,  University  of  Cincinnati  Law 
Review,  pp.  402,  410. 

•Publication  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission on  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  No- 
vember 1,  1938,  p.  5. 

!•  Address  before  American  Trade  Associa- 
tion executives.  May  2,  1938. 


first  paragraph  of  the  amendment.  That  ap- 
plies both  to  direct  and  indirect  discrimina- 
tion; and  where,  for  example,  there  is  dis- 
crimination in  terms  of  sale,  or  in  allowances 
connected  or  related  to  the  contract  of  sale, 
of  such  a  character  as  to  constitute  or  effect 
an  indirect  discrimination  in  price,  the  lia- 
bility for  knowingly  Inducing  or  receiving 
such  discrimination  or  allowance  Is  clearly 
provided  for  under  the  later  paragraph  above 
referred  to."  " 

In  all  cases,  in  order  for  differences  In  prices 
of  goods  to  constitute  a  violation  of  the  stat- 
ute, there  must  be  a  tendency  to  create  a 
monopoly  or  to  Injulre  competition." 
classittino  CUSTOMnS 
Sellers  are  free,  under  the  act,  to  distribute 
their  goods  in  any  manner  that  they  may 
see  fit.  and  may  sell  by  mail,  through  sales- 
men, or  through  brokers  or  commission  men. 
They  may  classify  their  customers,  accords 
ing  to  function,  as  wholesalers  or  Jobbers, 
and  retailers;  and  may,  within  reasonable 
limitations,  accord  to  each  class  a  special 
price  or  series  of  prices,  although  it  may  be 
that  this  was  not  fully  appreciated  at  the 
time  the  statute  was  enacted." 

A  case  which  dealt  with  the  functional 
classification  of  customers  should  be  of  un- 
usual interest  to  you,  since  it  involved  county 
farm  bureaus.  County  farm  bureaus  pur> 
chased  seed  innoculants  at  Jobbers'  prices,  leal 
20  percent.  They  then  sold  to  Jobbers,  to  re- 
tailers, and  to  consumers  on  a  functional- 
price  basis.  In  holding  the  sales  to  the  county 
farm  bureaus  violative  of  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man Act,  the  Federal  Trade  CommiBSion 
stated: 

"These  county  farm  bureaus  are  direct  oom- 
petitors  of  independent  retail  merchants 
buying  at  higher  prices.  Where,  in  fact. 
Jobbing  services  are  rendered  by  State  or 
county  farm  bureaus,  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  preclude  Jobber  prices  on  that 
portion  which  is  Jobbed."  »« 

The  order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commiaslon 
in  this  case  is  of  particular  significance  1b 
that  it  holds,  in  effect,  that  a  Jobber  is  en- 
titled to  Jobbers'  prices  only  on  those  goods 
which  are  distributed  to  dealers,  and  that  the 
Jobber  should  be  required  to  pay  the  same 
purchase  prices  as  a  dealer  on  all  goods  sold 
to  consumers. 

While  this  rule  appears  to  be  required  by 
the  terms  of  the  statute.  Its  application 
would  appear  to  present  perplexing  problems, 
because  neither  the  buyer  nor  the  seller  is 
in  a  position  to  know  with  certainty  at  the 
time  the  goods  are  delivered  what  part  of 
them  will  ultimately  be  sold  to  dealers  and 
what  part  will  be  sold  to  consumers.  In  order 
to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  It  would  appear  necessary  to 
have  a  final  settlement  of  account  at  the  end 
of  the  season  based  on  the  ultimate  sales 
where  the  purchaser  engages  in  both  whole- 
saling and  retailing. 

CHOOSING  CUSTOMERS 

Under  the  statute  you  are  free  to  select 
your  own  customers  "in  bona  fide  transac- 
tions and  not  in  restraint  of  trade."  This 
means  that  ordinarily  no  one  has  a  legal  basis 
for  complaint  because  a  seller  refuses  to  seU 
him  goods;  and.  likewise,  ordinarily  It  is  im- 
material why  a  seller  refuses/to  sell  goods. 
In  this  connection  Congressman  Utterback 
said: 

"The  bUl  contains  the  provieo  already  con- 
tained in  the  present  Clayton  Act  permitting 
sellers  to  select  their  own  customers  in  bona 


"Vol.  80,  Congressional  Record,  p.  9561. 

**  Docket  No.  2935,  Kraft-Pheniz  Cheese 
Corporation. 

"Some  comments  on  the  Price  Discrimi- 
nation Act,  vol.  X,  University  at  Cincinnati 
Law  Review,  pp.  402,  411. 

"Docket  No.  3265,  Ths  Urbana  Labora* 
torles. 
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fide  trmxunctkms  and  not  In  rfstralnt  of  trade. 
Thle  pennlta.  howewr.  the  Belectlon  oT  cus- 
tomers and  not  the  aelectlon  of  what  shall 
be  sold  to  them.  It  U  Intended  to  protect 
the  buyer  against  cxjstomers  who  are  trcuble- 
•ome  m  their  methods  or  insecure  In  their 
credit.  It  does  not  permit  the  buyer,  once 
be  has  accepted  a  customer,  to  refuse  dis- 
crlmlnatorUy  to  sell  to  him  particular  dis- 
tinctions of  quality,  grade,  or  brand  which 
the  seller  has  set  aside  for  exclusive  sale  at 
more  favorable  prices  to  selected  customers 
In  evasion  of  the  purposes  of  this  bill."  " 

CHAMGIKC  PUCKS 

The  law  does  not  require  a  seller  to  ad- 
here to  a  achedule  of  prices  throughout  a 
season.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statute 
permits  changes  In  prices  due  to  changes  in 
market  conditions,  and  apparently  to  meet 
competition.  Again,  it  permits  changes  in 
pricee  on  account  of  "actual  or  Imminent 
deterioration  of  perishable  goods,  obwDles- 
cenee  of  seasonal  goods,  distress  sales  under 
court  process,  or  sales  in  good  faith  In  dis- 
continuance of  buslneas  in  the  goods  con- 
oemed." 

ADvarnsB>-Am  parvAn  aaAinis 

Neither  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
nor  the  courts  have  as  yet  passed  directly 
on  the  qtiestion  of  whether  a  seller,  distrib- 
uting goods  of  the  same  grade  and  quality 
under  an  advertised  brand  and  unoer  a 
private  brands,  is  required  to  sell  both  at  the 
same  price.  Inasmuch  as  the  statute  re- 
quires that  goods  of  like  grade  and  quality 
be  sold  at  the  same  price,  subject  only  to 
the  differentials  permitted  by  the  statute,  it 
would  seem  that  where  for  Instance  a  can- 
nery p*cka  goods  of  the  same  grade  and 
quality  under  both  advertised  and  private 
brands,  It  is  reqxilred  to  obtain  the  same 
price  for  the  goods  bearing  the  private 
brands  as  for  those  sold  \mder  the  adver- 
tised brand.  It  might  be  that  in  a  partic- 
ular case  It  would  appear  that  there  was 
no  direct  competition  between  the  goods 
sold  imder  the  private  brand  and  those  sold 
under  the  advertised  brand,  in  which  event 
there  would  be  a  basis  tar  holding  that  no 
discrimination  affecting  competition  between 
buyers  existed  because  of  the  difference  in 
price. 

As  Illustrating  the  different  views  that 
may  be  taken  concerning  this  subject,  the 
following  quotation  is  taken  from  an  article 
appearing  In  the  Cincinnati  Law  Review:  " 

"Prior  to  amendment,  section  3  of  the 
Clayton  Act  made  imlawfvtl  discriminations 
In  price  between  different  purchasers  of  com- 
modities when  the  commodities  were  sold 
In  any  place  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
tTnited  States  and  where  the  discrimination 
had  certain  proscribed  effects.  As  amended, 
this  section  makes  illegal  discrimination  in 
prices  between  different  purchasers  of  com- 
modities of  like  grade  and  quality  in  such  a 
altuation.  An  attempt  to  add  'brands'  to 
the  phrase  'grade  and  quality"  was  rejected, 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  appar- 
ently considers  that  this  rejection  means 
that  private  brands  of  the  same  grade  and 
quality  as  nationally  advertised  brands  must 
be  sold  at  the  same  price.  This  was  \in- 
doubtedly  the  attitude  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill.  Witnesses  testifying  at  the  hear- 
ing before  the  House  committee  said  that 
this  language  made  it  mandatory  for  a  manu- 
facturer to  sell  private  branded  merchandise 
at  the  same  price  as  that  charged  for  regu- 
lar branded  goods,  even  though  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  latter  might  Involve  greater  cost. 
Other   wltnessca   said    that   the   clause   re- 


"Vol.  80,  CoMGaasaiONAi.  Racoan,  p.  9S90. 

*I0  Cincinnati  Law  Review  430.  The 
Scope  of  Federal  Power  Over  Price  Discrlml- 
nattons.  Bdward  If.  Btowd.  See  also  46 
Tale  Law  Joural  447.  473.  The  Robioaon- 
Patman  Act  In  Action. 


quired  manufacturers  to  make  private  brands 
available  to  competing  purchasers  upon 
comparable  terms.  It  Is  submitted  that  the 
latter  view  is  the  more  reasonable.  The 
first  proviso  allowing  differentials  which 
makes  due  allowance  for  difference  in  cost 
of  manufacture,  sale,  or  delivery  resulting 
from  the  differing  methods  or  quantities  in 
which  such  commodities  are  sold  or  deliv- 
ered would  seem  to  permit  a  manxifactiirer 
to  sell  a  private  branded  article  at  a  lower 
price  than  his  standard  branded  product — 
even  though  of  like  grade  and  quality— if 
the  differential  is  based  on  his  increased  sell- 
ing cost  for  advertising  and  distributing  his 
standard  branded  products.  If  a  manufac- 
turer makes  a  private  brand  for  one  custom- 
er, he  may  be  required  to  make  this  service 
available  to  purchasers  competing  with  that 
customer,  but  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in 
the  language  of  the  act  to  require  him  to 
sell  to  the  competitor  the  standard  branded 
product  at  the  same  price  where  there  is  a 
demonstrable  difference  in  selling  costs." 

Even  if  it  is  assiimed  that  a  seller  may 
sell  goods  under  private  brands  at  lower  prices 
than  like  goods  are  sold  imder  advertised 
brands,  there  still  remains  the  perplexing 
problem  of  determining  the  amount  of  the 
differential.  I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  an 
Impartial  analysis  of  individual  cases  would 
not  reveal  any  substantial  savings  as  a  basis 
for  the  differential.  If  it  is  assumed  that 
advotising  is  profitable  because  it  increases 
volume  and  thus  reduces  manufacturing  and 
selling  costs,  then  it  would  ordinarily  appear 
that  ail  allowance  on  the  nonadvertised  goods 
equal  to  the  advertising  costs  would  mean 
that  the  nonadvertised  goods  would  be  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  of  advertising  that  is 
reflected  in  reduced  manufacturing  costs 
without  bearing  their  Just  share  of  this  ex- 
pense. However,  as  previoxisly  indicated,  the 
express  language  of  the  statute  and  its  legis- 
lative history  afford  compelling  reasons  for 
concluding  that  private  brands  must  bear 
the  same  prices  as  advertised  brands  of  goods 
of  the  same  grade  and  quality. 

AOVZBTISING  AND  FKOMOTION  ALLOWANCES 

If  a  seller  follows  the  practice  of  making 
allowances  for  advertising  and  for  promo- 
tional expenses  such  allowances  must  be  made 
available  to  all  competing  buyers  on  propor- 
tionally equal  terms. 

STATUS    or    COOPERATIVXS 

While  section  4  of  the  statute  provides 
that —  V 

"Nothing  in  thi«>  act  shall  prevent  a  cooper- 
ative association  from  returning  to  its  mem- 
bers, producers,  or  consumers  the  whole,  or 
any  part  of.  the  net  earnings  or  surplus  re- 
sulting from  its  trading  operations,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  purchases  or  sales  from,  to, 
or  through  the  association." 
this  section  does  not  in  any  way  exempt 
cooperative  associations  from  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  statute. 

In  Quality  Bakers  of  America  against  Fed- 
eral Trade  Conunisslon.  in  which  some  70 
wholesale  bakeries  had  organized  a  coopera- 
tive buying  agency  which  received  brokerage 
fees  on  purchases  made  for  its  members,  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
First  Circuit  stated  that  this  section  "does 
not  authorize  (cooperative  associations  to  en- 
gage In  the  practices  forbidden  by  section 
2  (c)  of  the  act  [the  brokerage  section]  nor 
except  them  from  its  provisions."" 

In  this  connection.  Congressman  Utterback 
said:  "There  is  nothing  in  last  section  of 
the  bill  that  distinguishes  cooperatives,  either 
favorably  or  unfavorably,  from  other  agencies 
in  the  streams  of  production  and  trade,  so  far 
as  concerns  their  dealings  with  others."" 
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Under  the  statute,  the  only  persons  en- 
titled to  be  paid  brokerage  are  those  per- 
sons who  function  independently  as  bro- 
kers. A  buyer  may  not  receive,  either  directly 
or  through  a  subsidiary,  brokerage  fees  or 
allowances  in  lieu  thereof  from  the  seller  on 
purchases  of  goods,  even  though  some  services 
may  be  rendered  by  the  buyer  in  connection 
with  their  sale.'"  This  was  established  In  the 
case  involving  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Co.,  in  which  the  cease  and  desist  order  of  the 
Commission  was  upheld  by  the  courts.  Wil- 
liam T.  Kelley,  chief  counsel  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  said: 

"In  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co. 
case,  it  appeared  that  prior  to  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  A.  &  P.  had  accepted  brokerage 
on  many  of  its  purchases  made  through  field 
buying  agents  employed  by  it  on  a  salary 
basis.  After  the  act  became  effective,  A.  &  P. 
instructed  these  agents  to  accept  no  more 
brokerage,  but  to  make  their  purchases  for 
the  company  on  one  of  two  bases: 

"First.  To  buy  at  net  prices  reflecting  a  de- 
duction from  the  seller's  regular  price  to  other 
customers  of  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
brokerage  customarily  paid  by  the  seller  on 
such  sales.  For  example,  if  a  seller  were 
selling  a  commodity  at  a  price  of  $1  and 
paying  his  brokers  5  percent.  A.  St  P.'s  field 
buyers  purchased  at  95  cents  net. 

"Second.  If  unable  to  purchase  on  a  net 
basis,  A.  St  P.'s  field  buyers  were  Instructed  to 
execute  with  sellers  a  so-called  quantity  dis- 
count agreement,  whereby  sellers  agreed  to 
pay  A.  &  P.  monthly,  as  a  so-called  'quantity 
discount,'  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  bro- 
kerage cxistomarily  paid  by  sellers  to  their 
brokers  on  the  quantity  of  commodities  pur- 
chased by  A.  &  P. 

"The  Commission  held  that  in  buying  com- 
modities at  net  prices  and  in  receiving  the 
quantity  discounts  referred  to,  A.  St  P.  had 
accepted  allowances  and  discounts  in  lieu  of 
brokerage  in  violation  of  paragraph  (c)  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  A  cease  and  desist 
order  was  therefore  issued."  ** 

If  a  broker  is  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of 
buyers,  he  may  not  collect  brokerage  from 
sellers  and  then  pass  this  brokerage  on  to  his 
clients.*!  Any  doubts  that  may  have  once 
existed  regarding  the  construction  to  be  placed 
on  the  brokerage  section  of  the  statute  have 
now  been  dispelled. 

COST    ACCOUNTING 

Just  as  the  Federal  income  tax  resulted  In 
a  vast  Improvement  In  bookkeeping  and  ac- 
counting systems,  it  may  well  be  that  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  will  lead  to  more  ac- 
curate systems  of  cost  accounting.  This  is 
so  for  the  reason  that  you  may  only  grant 
such  differentials  in  prices  as  are  Justified 
by  differences  in  costs.  Consequently,  if  you 
want  to  be  sxire  that  your  price  differentials 
are  legal,  it  will  be  necessary  that  your  costs 
be  accurately  computed.  In  this  connection 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  if  your  goods 
are  not  packed  to  order  there  will  be  no  basis 
for  making  any  manufacttiring  allowances  on 
quantity  purchases  since  each  case  will  pre- 
sumably cost  the  same  as  every  other  case  of 
the  same  kind,  grade,  and  quality.  Of  course, 
you  may  make  allowance  for  any  actual  sav- 
ings in  marketing  and  delivery  other  than 
brokerage  or  allowances  in  lieu  thereof. 
Where  goods  are  produced  to  order  In  large 


"  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company  v. 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  106  F.  (2d) 
667;  Quality  Bakers  of  America  v.  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  114  F.   (2d)    393. 

"The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  April  19.  1939. 

*^Biddle  Purchasing  Company  v.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  96  F.  (2d)  687;  Oliver 
Brothers  v.  Federal  Trade  Commission.  102 
F.  (2d)  783;  Webb  Crawford  v.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  109  F.   (Sd)   268. 
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quantities,  however,  there  may  be  demon- 
strable manufacturing  savings. 

The  importance  of  an  acciu"ate  knowl- 
edge of  costs  cannot  be  overemphasized;  no 
doubt  sales  are  frequently  made  by  sellers  in 
Ignorance  of  their  actual  costs  which  would 
not  be  made  if  the  sellers  knew  how  unde- 
sirable and  unprofitable  these  sales  really 
were. 

In  flgiiring  cost  differentials  you  should 
have  In  mind  that  each  customer  must  bear 
his  share  of  all  items  of  expense.  Suppose 
a  plant  has  sold  70  percent  of  its  output  at 
prices  based  on  70-i>ercent  operations  which 
are  computed  to  yield  a  3-percent  profit, 
after  meeting  all  overhead  expenses.  A 
large  buyer  offers  a  price  for  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  remaining  stock  which  will  cover 
all  costs  of  manufacturing  and  a  3-percent 
profit  but  which  is  insufficient  to  take  care 
of  the  10-percent  overhead  charge.  The 
seller  figures  that  since  the  previous  sales 
have  taken  care  of  the  season's  overhead  it 
will  be  to  his  c  lvf.ntage  to  make  the  sale 
and  realize  the  3-percent  profit.  However, 
this  would  ordinarily  be  a  violation  of  the 
act  since  each  customer  is  required  to  pay 
a  fair  share  of  all  expenses.  In  discussing 
price  difference  under  circumstances  llkfe 
those  just  outlined.  Congressman  Utterback 
said: 

"Such  a  difference  cannot  be  claimed  on 
the  basis  of  a  differc  nee  in  cost  in  the  seller's 
entire  business  with  and  without  the  pur- 
chases of  the  customer  in  question.  If  his 
purchases  so  increase  the  seller's  volvune  as 
to  make  possible  a  reduction  in  unit  cost 
upon  his  entire  business,  other  ctistomers  are 
entitled  to  share  also  in  the  benefit  of  that 
reduction.  The  differential  granted  a  par- 
ticular customer  must  be  traceable  to  some 
difference  between  him  and  other  particular 
customers,  either  in  the  qiutntities  pur- 
chased by  them  or  In  the  methods  by  which 
they  are  purchased  or  their  delivery 
taken." = 

In  computing  all  cost  differentials,  the 
direct  and  indirect  effects  of  granting  the 
differential  should  be  considered.  Savings 
which  appear  actual  may  upon  analysis 
prove  to  be  illusory.  For  example,  a  large 
buyer  requests  that  his  order  be  filled  at 
regular  prices,  less  an  allowance  of  10  cents 
for  cases,  cans,  and  labels  which  he  proposes 
to  furnish,  and  which  would  cost  the  packer 
the  amount  requested  as  an  allowance.  At 
first  glance,  it  woiHd  appear  that  you  would 
be  justified  in  accepting  this  offer.  How- 
ever, by  reason  of  the  fact  that  this  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  your  purchases  of 
cases,  cans,  and  labels,  you  may  have  to 
pay  at  the  rate  of  11  cents  per  case  for 
them,  in  order  to  take  care  of  your  other 
customers.  Under  these  circumstances,  an 
acceptance  of  the  offer  might  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  but  In 
any  event  it  would  not  be  consistent  with 
soimd  business  practices. 

Perhaps  in  certain  cases  you  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  large  orders  from  a 
big  operator  by  making  only  those  price  dif- 
ferentials which  represent  actual  savings  in 
costs.  If  such  a  sale  will  be  detrimental  to 
well-established  small  trade  or  the  general 
welfare  of  your  business,  it  may  be  to  your 
advantage  to  decline  the  business.  As  pre- 
viously explained,  you  are  not  required  to 
pass  on  to  the  buyer  any  savings  arising 
from  the  buyers'  patronage  if  you  do  not 
choose  to  do  so.  Your  business  interests 
would  seem  to  require  that  you  afford  rea- 
sonable protection  in  this  regard  to  your 
loyal  and  well-established  trade.  A  sale 
which  may  show  a  profit  in  a  given  season's 
operations  may  be  the  cavise  of  less  profit- 
able operations  next  year.  The  granting  of 
price  differentials  even  though  they  are  per- 
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mlsslble  under  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
may  have  an  indirect  demoralizing  effect 
upon  the  future  of  your  business. 

Finally,  if  you  have  any  doubts  about  the 
legality  of  a  price  differential  you  should  de- 
cline to  make  it.  This  will  be  compara- 
tively easy  since  you  can  honestly  refuse  to 
execute  the  certificate  which  many  large 
buyers  are  requiring,  or  you  may  frankly  state 
that  in  your  opinion  the  acceptance  of  the 
order  might  involve  a  violation  of  law. 

DiiSTaxBTrriNG   methods 

One  of  the  large  chains  has  concluded  that 
it  is  to  its  advantage  to  buy  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  canners  who  do  not  employ  bro- 
kers, and  other  large  buyers  are  endeavoring 
to  effect  savings  by  offering  to  perform  cer- 
tain services  for  themselves,  such  as  ware- 
housing and  delivery,  which  have  previously 
been  performed  by  the  sellers.  Before 
changing  any  of  your  marketing  and  dis- 
tributing methods  and  practices  in  response 
to  the  suggestion  of  buyers,  you  would  do 
well  to  take  into  account  not  only  the  actual 
transactions  in  question,  but  the  effect  of 
a  change  of  policy  with  respect  to  these  par- 
ticular customers  on  the  remainder  of  your 
business.  Changes  should  be  made  only 
after  you  have  demonstrated  to  your  entire 
satisfaction  that  no  disadvantage  will  result 
from  a  change  in  your  business  policies  and 
practices. 

Much  that  has  been  written  on  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act  reflects  the  viewpoint  of 
the  large  buyer  and  endeavors  to  point  out 
the  limits  to  which  buying  power  may  be 
exerted,  without  violating  the  act.  This  is 
entirely  understandable,  since  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  these  large  buying  organizations 
will  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  attempting 
to  obtain  their  goods  most  advantageously. 
If  they  find  it  to  their  interest  to  pack  and 
can  food  products,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
they  will  do  so,  just  as  they  now  operate 
dairies  and  bakeries,  and  roast  their  own 
coffee.  While  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
buyer  to  obtain  the  largest  p>osslble  price 
differentials,  the  competent  seller  tries  to  get 
the  full  price  for  his  goods,  and  makes  only 
such  concessions  from  his  regular  prices  as 
he  feels  are  necessary  to  produce  a  satis- 
tactory  volume  of  business.  Ordinarily, 
price  concessions  arise  from  no  desire  of  the 
seller,  but  result  from  buying  pressure  ex- 
erted on  the  seller  by  the  large  buyer. 

Marketing  experts  seem  to  agree  that  in 
distributing  goods,  it  is  unwise  to  "put  all  of 
yoiu-  eggs  in  one  basket."  and  that  an  effi- 
cient marketer  strives  to  obtain  as  wide  a 
distribution  as  possible  for  his  goods  and 
to  avoid  having  any  one  ctistomer  take  too 
large  a  percentage  of  his  output.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  if  any  one  customer  is 
taking  more  of  a  concern's  output  than  It 
would  be  able  to  dispose  of  elsewhere  with- 
out a  loss,  if  the  account  were  lost,  too 
much  of  that  concern's  output  Is  being  sold 
to  that  customer. 

Some  concerns  which  produce  goods  of  ex- 
ceptional quality  which  are  well  and  favor- 
ably known  to  the  consuming  public,  and 
which  command  a  premium,  are  able  to  sell 
their  goods  to  all  buyers — large  or  small — at 
one  and  the  same  price  and  terms.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  cooperative  canneries  are  doing 
likewise. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  all  desirous  of  con- 
forming to  the  provisions  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  but  of  course  you  have  the  fur- 
ther desire  to  process  and  market  the  prod- 
ucts of  yoiu'  members  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  Buyers  are  adjusting  their  buy- 
ing practices  to  the  end  that  they  may  ob- 
tain every  possible  buying  advantage  con- 
sistent with  the  act.  I  am  sure  that  you  are 
closely  scrutinizing  your  marketing  methcds 
and  selling  practices  so  that  you  may  comply 
with  the  law  and  render  the  maximum  serv- 
ice to  your  members. 


It  Is,  of  course,  possible,  under  the  act.  to 
lower  prices  by  prcducing  cheaper  and  In- 
ferior products  to  Increase  your  business  with 
some  buyers.  On  the  other  hand,  a  manu- 
facturing and  merchandising  principle  which 
is  generally  recognized  Is  that  one  who  re- 
fuses to  cheapen  his  products  to  obtain  busi- 
ness and  steadfastly  maintains  their  quality 
and  integrity  has  the  greatest  independence 
in  marketing  them,  and  the  best  chances  of 
building  and  maintaining  a  permanent  busi- 
ness. 

I  believe  that  many  farmers'  cooperative 
associations  are  proceeding  on  this  principle 
because  many  of  them  are  leaders  in  the 
preparing  and  marketing  of  quality  products. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  elimination  of 
acts  and  practices  prohibited  by  the  law. 
it  may  very  well  be  that  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act.  in  focusing  attention  upon  dis- 
tributing and  marketing  problems,  will  lead 
to  sounder  and  more  efficient  marketing 
methods  and  practices. 

It  shovild  be  noted  that  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  contains  provisions  applicable 
to  both  sellers  and  buyers,  which  prescribe 
criminal  penalties  for  acts  and  transactions 
similar^  to  those  prohibited  by  the  civil  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  The  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  pro'dslons  of  the  statute  are  vested 
in  the  Department  of  Justice.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  those  who  are  damaged 
by  violations  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
may  bring  an  action  to  recover  treble  dam- 
ages from  the  parties  who  have  engaged  in 
violating  the  law.=»  Time  does  not  permit 
of  a  detailed  discussion  of  these  phases  of 
the  act. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
past  4  years  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  courts  In  construing  the  stat- 
ute and  in  making  its  meaning  clear;  and 
in  eliminating  the  practices  condemned  by 
the  law.  While  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
interpreting  the  law,  I  feel  confident  you 
will  agree  that  the  efficient  work  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  administering 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  has  been  condu- 
cive to  Improved  selling  and  distributing 
practices. 


f 


America  first 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF  MTS.SISBTPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVBS 


Thursday,  February  6. 1941 


AR-nCLE  BY  HON.  A.  H.  STONE,  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  STATE  TAX 
COMMISSION,  PUBLISHED  IN  THE 
STAPLE  COTTON  REVIEW,  JANUARY 
1941,    GREENWOOD,  MISS. 


Mr.  WHrmNGTON.  Mr,  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted,  I  extend  my  re- 
marks by  including  the  following  article 
by  Hon.  A.  H.  Stone,  chairman  of  the 
Mississii^i  State  Tax  Commission,  and 
one  of  the  leading  citizens  and  outstand- 
ing statesmen  of  the  South,  which  article 
was  published  in  the  Staple  Cotton  Re- 


i 
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**  Louisiana  Farmers  Protective  Union, 
Inc.,  V.  Great  Atlanfic  A  Pacific  Tea  Com- 
pany. 31  F.  Supp.  483. 
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▼lew,  January  1941  number,  the  official 
orsan  of  the  SUple  Cotton  Cooperative, 
Association.  Greenwood,  Miss.,  to  wit: 


AHBKA 

-It  m  dwtra  to  avotd  tncult,  w«  must  be 
able  to  repel  It:  tf  we  desire  to  secure  peace. 
It  murt  be  known  thst  we  are  at  »U  times 
fMMty  for  war.  •  •  *  Tet  an  addition 
•?«a  to  these  nipfdles  (ctf  armaments)  can- 
not with  pnidence  be  neglected,  as  It  would 
leave  nothing  to  the  uncertainty  of  procur- 
ing of  warlike  apparatus  In  the  moment  of 
public  danger." — George  Washington,  to  Con- 
gress. December  3,  1799. 

•?inth  the  British  power  and  Vmrj  com- 
bined with  ours,  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
tram  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  in  the  great 
■tmggle  of  the  epoch  between  liberty  and 
despotism,  we  owe  it  to  ottrselTes  to  sustain 
the  farmer." — James  Ifadlson  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. November  1.  1823. 

"But  the  war  In  which  the  present  proposi- 
tion might  engage  us.  should  that  be  its  con- 
sequence, is  not  her  war.  but  otirs." — Thomas 
Jefferson  to  President  Monroe,  October  24, 

1833. 

The  precedents,  parallels,  and  analogies  of 
history  may  be  mere  matters  of  interest  and 
enterUUnment  to  the  student  or  the  dilet- 
tante, or  they  may  be  filled  with  practical 
significance  for  the  statesman  and  the  man 
of  affairs.  One  difference  between  the  states- 
man and  the  politician  is  the  former's  knowl- 
edge of  history  and  his  ability  to  make  prac- 
tical use  and  application  of  its  lessons  and 
teachings  to  the  problems  of  goyemment  and 
statecraft. 

The  tragic  drama  which  in  Eimipe  under 
Hitler  Is  stUl  unfolding  toward  its  unpre- 
dictable climax,  had  Its  counterpart  in  the 
Mapoleomic  domination  of  the  same  country 
during  the  first  decade  and  a  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  situation  which 
confront*  those  in  positions  of  authority  and 
responsibility  in  our  Government  today,  as 
well  as  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Is  strongly  suggestive  of  that  which 
challenged  the  administration  of  James  Mon- 
roe, and  the  people  of  America,  in  1823 — a 
century  and  a  quarter  ago.  Whether  or  not 
our  people  recognize  and  profit  by  these 
analogies,  is  another  story.  It  Is  nonethe- 
less a  fact  that  Hitler's  aping  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  is  not  a  matter  to  be  dismissed  as 
a  mere  psychopathic  aberration.  It  is  not 
for  nothing  that  only  yesterday,  amid  pomp 
and  circumstance  and  mystic  rites.  Hitler  him- 
self ordered  and  supervised  the  removal  of 
the  ashes  of  Napoleon's  only  son,  the  little 
King  of  Rome,  from  their  long  resting  place 
In  Austria  to  the  tomb  of  the  dead  conqueror 
of  Burope.  the  Oonkeux  dreamer  of  imperial 
power  and  dominion.  It  is  not  for  nothing 
that  Hitler  has  himself  visited  that  same 
tomb  many  times,  almost  as  an  act  of  worship. 

If  we  call  the  roll  of  Napoleon's  conquests, 
ttom  Austria  to  Spain,  from  1804  to  1808.  the 
roetcr  makes  Hitler's  present  subjugations 
seem  puny  by  comparison,  save  only  in  the 
cne  aspect  of  physical  destructiveness.  And 
compare  the  conditions  in  the  conquered 
countries  In  the  wake  of  Napoleon's  victories 
with  the  conditions  which  exist  behind 
Hitler's  invasions.  In  his  political  history  of 
modem  Kurope.  Hayes  thus  sums  up  Na- 
poleon's position  after  his  defeat  of  Alexander 
of  Russia,  and  the  resulting  Treaty  of  Tilsit: 

"The  yeer  that  followed  TUslt  may  be  taken 
as  mar^twg  the  height  of  Napoleon's  career. 
The  Oorslcan  adventiirer  was  Empeioi  of  a 
ftanoe  that  extended  from  the  Po  to  the 
North  Sea.  from  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Papal 
States  to  the  Rhine,  a  France  united,  patri- 
otic, and  In  enjoyment  of  many  of  the  fruits 
of  the  revolution.  He  was  King  of  an  Italy 
that  embraced  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Po 
and  the  ancient  possessions  of  Venice;  and 
that  was  administered  by  a  viceroy,  his  stepeoo 
end  heir-apparent.  Bugene  Beauhamals.    The 


Pope  was  his  friend  and  ally.  His  brother 
Joeeph  governed  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  His 
brother  Louis  and  his  stepdaughter  Hortense 
were  King  and  Queen  of  Holland.  His  sister 
BUse  was  princess  of  the  diminutive  state  of 
Lucca.  The  Kings  of  Spain  and  Denmark 
were  his  admirers,  and  the  Czar  of  Russia  now 
caUed  him  friend  and  brother.  A  restored 
Poland  was  a  recrtiltlng  station  for  his  army. 
Prussia  and  Austria  had  become  second-  or 
third-rate  powers,  and  French  Infiuence  once 
more  predominated  in  the  Germanies." 

It  was  in  this  situation  that  Napoleon  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  his  continental  system  for 
bottling  up  England,  by  preventing  the  Im- 
portation of  English  goods  into  any  country 
of  Europe.    Again  quoting  from  Hayes: 

"If  he  could  prevent  the  importation  of 
British  goods  into  the  continent,  he  woxild 
deprive  his  rivals  of  the  chief  markets  for  their 
products.  r\iln  British  manufacturers,  throw 
thousands  of  British  workingmen  out  of  em- 
ployment, create  such  hard  times  In  the 
British  Islands  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
would  rise  against  their  government  and  com- 
pel It  to  make  peace  with  him  on  his  own 
terms;  in  a  word,  he  would  njin  British  com- 
merce and  indxistry  and  then  secure  an  ad- 
vantageous peace." 

Because  they  would  not  agree  to  his  "con- 
tinental system,"  but  wished  to  continue 
trade  relations  with  England,  Napoleon  took 
poiisesslon  of  both  Portugal  and  Spain  and 
made  his  brother  Joseph  king  of  the  latter 
country. 

Hitler  Is  said  to  possess  a  mass  of  Napo- 
leonic literature,  on  which  he  feeds  his  hero 
worship  and  whets  his  appetite  for  Napo- 
leonic rivalry.  He  apes  Napoleon  in  spirit, 
as  he  boasts  that  when  he  has  finished  with 
England,  the  half-American  Churchill  will 
have  been  driven  from  power  by  his  own 
people,  and  that  ancient  Empire,  the  mother 
country  of  America,  will  beg  on  bended  knees 
for  such  terms  as  he  may  deign  to  give.  What 
Napoleon  proposed  to  do  by  economic  pres- 
sure applied  through  force  of  arms,  his  pres- 
ent successor  and  imitator  is  trying  to  do  by 
means  more  modem  and  more  in  keeping  with 
his  barbarian  proclivities.  But  it  was  against 
England  that  Napoleon  finally  failed.  It  was 
an  English  general  who  was  In  command  at 
Waterloo.  It  was  on  an  English  ship  that 
Napoleon  made  his  last  Journey  to  the  exile 
of  St.  Helena. 

From  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution 
to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  this  country 
was  constantly,  directly  and  indirectly,  in- 
volved in  the  Inextricable  confusion  of  Euro- 
pean wars,  politics.  Intrigue,  diplomacy,  and 
commerce.  There  Is  not  now,  never  has  been, 
and  In  the  very  nature  of  things  there  never 
can  be  any  such  thing  as  national  isolation. 
China  tried  In  vain  to  isolate  herself  behind 
a  wall  which  was  at  the  time,  and  still  re- 
mains, the  most  stui>endovis  achievement  of 
physical  construction  ever  executed  by  the 
hand  of  man.  Little  Switzerland  is  subjected 
to  the  Invasion,  at  their  convenience,  of  the 
airplanes  of  any  of  the  belligerents  in  the 
present  war.  The  messages  and  papers  of  our 
Presidents,  from  George  Washington  through 
Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe  to 
the  present  day,  testify  to  the  inevitable  con- 
tact and  friction  between  our  Government 
and  all  the  governments  of  Europe,  both  In 
times  of  war  and  in  times  of  i}eace. 

In  1808  Napoleon  Ismed  the  so-called  Berlin 
decree,  which  declared  a  blockade  of  England 
and  which  vitally  affected  every  country  trad- 
ing with  her.  The  United  States  replied  with 
the  Embargo  and  Noninterco\irse  Acts  of  1807 
and  1809.  When  today  Hltlor  and  Mussolini 
ten  America  that  if  she  does  certain  things 
on  the  high  seas,  or  In  the  waters  that  wash 
the  shores  of  Ireland,  she  will  do  so  at  her 
peril.  It  is  no  m<MW  than  has  been  done  during 
every  war  which  has  been  waged  in  Europe 
since  Amolcan  Independence  was  won  at 
Torktown. 
In  his  discussion  of  some  of  the  ftmda- 


mentals  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  J.  R.  Clark 
illustrates  this  proposition: 

As  already  outlined, ^the  relationships  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  European  belliger- 
ents had  been  strained  almost  to  the  break- 
ing by  the  Berlin  decrees,  the  Milan  decrees, 
and  the  orders  in  council,  and  on  our  own 
part  by  the  Embargo  and  Nonintercourse  Acts. 
The  diplomatic  situation  had  become  acute 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  Great  Britain 
by  the  reftisal  of  the  latter  to  go  forward 
with  the  adjvistment  (of  pending  difficulties) 
negotiated  by  her  Minister,  Mr.  Ersklne.  as 
yian  by  the  attitude  of  her  Minister.  Mr. 
Jackson,  known  as  Copenhagen  Jackson  be- 
cause of  the  part  he  played  in  the  affair  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Deiunark  in  1807. 
In  his  message  to  Congress  President  Madi- 
son gave  as  the  reasons  for  recommending 
a  declaration  of  war  with  Great  Britain, 
the  impressments  of  American  citizens,  the 
violation  of  American  posts,  the  practice  of 
paper  blockades,  and  the  orders  in  cotincU. 
war  was  declared  June  18.  1812. 

The  sale  of  Louisiana  to  America  by  Na- 
poleon, in  1803,  was  directly  related  to  the 
schemes  and  machinations  in  which  he  was 
then  engaged  for  remaking  the  map  of 
Burope.  Beady  cash  for  the  execution  of  hi* 
plans  was  one  of  the  controlling  considera* 
tlons.  Another  was  his  belief  that  by  this 
transaction  he  vras  building  up  a  commercial 
and  military  rival  to  England.  In  all  of 
these  European  plots  and  counterplots  the 
United  States  was  either  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly concerned.  Washington,  Adams,  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  all  warned  against  involve- 
ment in  European  affairs;  but  to  little  pur- 
pose, In  face  of  inexorable  conditions  and 
events.  And  always  the  countries  to  the 
south  of  us  and  the  European  possessions  in 
this  hemisphere,  both  insvlar  and  conti- 
nental, were  stakes  or  pawns  in  these  Emro- 
pean  broils.  Clark  refers  to  the  "repercus- 
sions in  the  West  Indies,"  resulting  from  the 
chaotic  condition  of  Europe,  which  led  Con- 
gress to  adopt  the  following  resolution,  on 
January  15.  1811: 

"Taking  into  view  the  peculiar  situation  of 
Spain,  and  of  her  American  provinces;  and 
considering  the  Infiuence  which  the  destiny 
of  the  territory  adjoining  the  southern  border 
of  the  United  States  may  have  upon  their 
security,  tranquillity,  and  commerce:  There- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep^ 
resentatiws  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Congress  assembled ,  That  the  United 
States,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  existing  crisis,  cannot,  without  serious 
inquietude,  see  any  part  of  the  said  terri- 
tory pass  into  the  hands  of  any  foreign 
powers;  and  that  a  due  regard  to  their  own 
safety  compels  them  to  provide,  under  cer- 
tain contingencies,  for  the  temporary  occu- 
pation of  the  said  territory;  they,  at  the 
same  time,  declare  that  the  said  territory 
shall,  in  their  hands,  remain  subject  to  fu- 
ture negotiations."  Also  in  1811,  Congress 
authorized  the  President  to  take  possession 
of  west  Florida,  to  keep  It  from  being  taken 
over  by  England. 

There  is  magic  in  the  words  which  Congress 
used  in  the  above  preamble:  "Security,  tran- 
quillity, and  commerce."  They  embrace  the 
sutistance  of  everything  for  which  govern- 
ments are  ordained  and  established  among 
men,  for  which  wars  are  fought,  for  which 
navies  are  built  and  armies  maintained,  for 
which  canals  are  dug  and  money  coined,  for 
which  treaties  are  made  and  kept,  or  made 
and  broken,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  same 
words  serve  the  ends  and  purposes  of  all 
nations,  whether  honestly  or  dishonestly 
used.  In  the  case  of  our  ovim  country,  we  like 
to  believe  that  we  have  invoked  them  hon- 
estly, or  as  nearly  so  as  has  been  humanly 
possible,  throughout  our  history.  And  now 
their  use  confronts  us  again:  today,  in  face 
of  the  world  of  Europe  and  Asia  afiame;  we 
ourselves  grown  rich  and  fat,  self-indulgent. 
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and  self-satisfied;  tied  by  commerce  and 
business  and  investment  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  yet  smugly  boasting  of  our  In- 
dependence and  our  isolation;  for  a  hundred 
years  blindly  hugging  the  delusion  of  the 
protection  of  the  two  great  oceans  which 
wash  our  shores,  as  if  ships  could  sail  in  but 
one  direction  and  the  oceans'  only  shores 
were  ours. 

"Security,  tranquillity,  and  commerce." 
Neither  is  worth  much  without  the  other 
two.  Taken  together,  they  constitute  a 
priceless,  blood-bought  heritage,  which  we 
have  received  from  our  fathers  and  which  it 
is  our  duty  to  defend  and  to  pass  on  unim- 
paired to  those  who  come  after  us.  This 
responsibility  has  tieen  recognized,  and  the 
corresponding  authority  has  been  asserted,  at 
every  stage  of  our  national  history  on  every 
occasion  and  in  every  event  in  which  our 
security,  tranquility,  and  commeree  have 
been  attacked  or  Jeopardized.  The  outstand- 
ing occasion  In  our  history  is,  of  course,  that 
of  the  announcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
December  2,  1823. 

The  fundamental  basis  of  Justification  of 
this  doctrine  is  that  the  secvirity,  tranquillity, 
and  commerce  of  this  country  must  not  be 
subjected  to  the  threat  of  European  attack, 
which  would  necessarily  be  involved  in  E\ir- 
opean  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  or  South  America,  or  of 
American  Islands,  near  or  remote.  These 
fimdamental  considerations  have  been  grad- 
ually but  consistently  developed,  as  a  definite 
American  policy  of  self-protection,  as  evi- 
denced, for  example,  in  the  resolutions  of 
Congress  of  1811,  above  referred  to.  But  the 
actual  occasion  of  their  concrete  statement 
was  tied  into  the  inunedlate  European  situa- 
tion, and  was  responsive  to  it  and  to  English 
sxiggestion.  Secretary  Olney,  in  his  elaborate 
discussion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Venezuelan  boundary  dispute, 
says: 

"Its  pronouncement  by  the  Monroe  admin- 
istration at  that  particular  time  was  unques- 
tionably due  to  the  Inspiration  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, who  at  once  gave  to  it  an  open  and  un- 
qualified adhesion  which  has  never  been  with- 
drawn. But  the  rule  was  decided  upon  and 
formulated  by  the  Monroe  administration  as 
a  distinctively  American  doctrine  of  great  im- 
port to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  after  the  most  careful  consideration 
by  a  Cabinet  which  numbered  among  its 
members  John  Quincy  Adams,  Calhoun, 
Crawford,  and  Wirt,  and  which,  before  acting, 
took  Ijoth  Jefferson  and  Madison  into  its  coun- 
sels. Its  promulgation  was  received  with 
acclaim  by  the  entire  people  of  the  country 
irrespective  of  party." 

Before,  concluding  this  fragmentary  dlscvis- 
slon,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  into 
the  reasons  and  considerations  which  influ- 
enced and  controlled  the  decision  of  the 
great  Americans  whose  names  Secretary  Ol- 
ney gives,  in  taking  the  solemn  and  momen- 
tous step  of  warning  the  European  world 
to  keep  out  of  the  affairs  of  the  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  What  weight 
should  their  words  now  have  with  us,  their 
descendants;  of  what  value  are  their  coun- 
sels to  the  situation  which  confronts  their 
country  today,  as  it  once  more  faces  a  war- 
torn  Europe,  a  century  and  a  quarter  after 
they  reached  and  announced  their  own  con- 
clusions to  the  Europe  and  the  world  with 
which  they  then  had  to  deal? 

Napoleon  had  conquered  Europe,  even 
though  his  second  invasion  of  Russia,  in 
1812,  had  failed.  England  had  finally  de- 
feated him,  Just  as  thus  far  England  has 
defeated  Hitler's  efforts  to  conquer  her.  Fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  and  Austria,  or,  more  correctly, 
the  rulers  of  those  countries,  formed  what 
they  were  pleased  to  designate  the  holy  alli- 
ance. The  ostensible  purpose  of  this  com- 
bination, into  which  practically  all  of  Europe 


was  drawn,  was  to  assure  peace  and  to  pro- 
mote the  Chrictian  religion.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son referred  to  it  as  the  "unholy  alliance." 
One  of  its  objectives  was  the  reconquest  of 
the  revolted  Spanish  American  colonies,  os- 
tensibly for  Spain,  but  in  reality  for  France, 
which  was  then  waging  vrar  on  Spain.  It  is 
also  clear  that  France  had  definite  intentions 
as  to  strengthening  her  own  position  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  she  would 
U.3  her  war  on  Spain  as  a  pretext  for  aggres- 
sive action  and  claims  against  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  America,  whether  the  latter  had 
revolted  or  not.  The  affairs  of  South  and 
Spanish  America  were  of  general  concern  to 
both  France  and  Spain,  as  well  as  to  the 
Portuguese  and  others.  And  every  move  that 
was  made  or  contemplated  in  this  connection 
was  in  immediate  contravention  of  our  inter- 
ests, as  affecting,  directly  or  indirectly,  ovir 
security,  tranquillity,  and  commerce.  In  this 
posture  of  affairs.  England  was  the  only 
friend  which  this  country  had  in  Europe,  the 
only  country  between  which  and  the  United 
States  there  existed  a  mutuality  of  interests. 
a  community  of  governmental  ideas  and 
ideals,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possession  of  a 
common  mother  tongue. 

It  was  in  August  1823  that  Mr.  Canning, 
English  foreign  minister,  initiated  the  dis- 
cussions with  the  American  minister,  Richard 
Rush,  which  resulted  in  the  proposals  upon 
which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  predicated. 
In  one  of  Mr.  Canning's  notes  to  our  minister, 
he  writes:  "Is  not  the  moment  come  when 
our  governments  might  understand  each 
other  as  to  the  Spanish-American  colonies? 
And  if  we  can  arrive  at  such  an  understand- 
ing, would  it  not  be  expedient  for  ourselves, 
and  beneficial  for  all  the  world,  that  the 
principles  of  it  should  be  clearly  settled  and 
plainly  avowed?"  He  then  declared. his  belief 
that  it  vfzs  impossible  for  Spain  to  recover 
her  American  colonies,  and  that  while  Eng- 
land wanted  none  of  them  herself  she  would 
object  to  their  acquisition  hy  any  other  power. 
V/ith  France's  Spanish  war  in  mind,  he  added 
this  statement: 

"If  there  be  any  European  power  which 
cherishes  other  projects,  which  looks  to  a 
forcible  enterprise  for  reducing  the  colonies 
to  subjugation,  on  the  behalf  or  in  the  name 
of  Spain,  or  which  meditates  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  part  of  them  to  itself,  b/ 
cession  or  by  conquest,  such  a  declaration 
on  the  part  of  your  government  and  ours 
would  be  at  once  the  most  effectual  and 
the  least  offensive  mode  of  intimat- 
ing our  Joint  disapprobation  of  such  proj- 
ects. •  •  •  Nothing  could  be  more 
gratifying  to  me  than  to  Join  with  you  in 
such  a  work,  and  I  am  persuaded  there  has 
seldom.  In  the  history  of  the  world,  occurred 
an  opportunity  when  so  small  an  effort  of 
two  friendly  governments  might  produce  so 
unequivocal  a  good,  and  prevent  such  ex- 
tensive calamities." 

And  there  is  no  way  to  estimate  the  effect 
upon  the  peace  of  the  world  today  of  a 
Joint  declaration  by  these  same  two  gov- 
ernments, could  it  have  been  made  in  time. 

Otir  minister  replied  to  Mr.  Caiming  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing recognized  the  independence  of  the  for- 
mer Spanish  Colonies,  was  anxious  that  the 
same  recognition  be  accorded  them  by 
Eiu-opean  powers,  and  particxilarly  by  Great 
Britain.  He  added  that  the  United  States 
"would  regard  as  highly  unjust  and  fruitful 
of  disastrous  consequences  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  any  European  power  to  take 
possession  of  them  by  conquest,  or  by  ces- 
sion, or  on  any  grovmd  or  pretext  what- 
ever." 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  all  such 
expressions,  declarations,  and  resolutions  of 
Congress  as  we  are  referring  to  were  prior  to 
the  announcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
They   demonstrate    beyond    any   shadow   of 


doubt  or  controversy  the  fact  that  American 
statesmen,  with  the  support  of  the  American 
people,  have  from  time  immemorial  res?nted 
and  considered  any  sort  of  European  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  this  hemisphere  as 
hostile  to  our  interests,  and  as  filled  with 
destructive  possibilities  to  our  security,  tran- 
quillity, and  commerce.  The  particular  time 
CM'  circiunsUnoe  is  immaterial,  nor  is  the  form 
of  such  interference  a  matter  of  so  much  con- 
cern. It  is  the  fact  of  the  hostile  action  or 
threat  which  we  have  alwa3ra  challenged, 
whether  in  1790  or  1811  or  1823  or  1864  or 
1894  or  in  1940.  And.  with  frw  exceptions, 
such  as  boundary  troubles  with  Russia  in 
the  l-'orthwest  and  with  England  over  Ca- 
nadian lines,  these  manifestations  have  been 
hi  connection  with  South  America.  Central 
America,  or  Mexico.  The  interest  which  we 
have  in  recent  years  so  keenly  shown  in  the 
affairs  of  these  ether  American  republics  pos- 
sesses no  element  of  novelty.  It  goes  back 
well  over  125  years  and  is  probably  as  acute 
today  as  at  any  other  time  In  the  long  history 
of  our  relations  with  these  Spanish-  and 
Portuguese -speaking  countries.  When  Ger- 
man influence  is  sufficient  in  a  country  which 
borders  Panama  on  the  south  to  cause  dis- 
crimination against  this  Government  In  the 
matter  of  landinp  fields  for  American  planes, 
within  gun  range  of  the  Panama  Canal,  we 
need  not  flatter  ourselves  that  our  Spanish- 
American  troubles  and  problems  are  over. 
With  certain  eventualities  in  Europe  realised, 
they  may  easily  have  Just  begim. 

Returning  to  our  minister  to  England.  Mr. 
Rush,  we  find  that  on  August  23,  1823,  he 
dispatched  to  President  Monroe's  Secretary 
of  State,  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  full  text 
of  Mr.  Canning's  note  of  August  20,  and  of 
his  own  reply  of  August  23,  from  each  of 
which  we  have  already  quoted.  The  papers 
sent  by  Mr.  Rush  from  London  on  Augtist 
23,  1823,  were  not  received  at  Washington 
until  October  9.  P>resldent  Monroe,  on  Oc- 
tober 17,  sent  the  letters  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
with  the  request  that  he  forward  them  to 
Mr.  Madison.  Jefferson  replied  on  October  24 
and  Madison  on  the  30th. 

There  are  some  striking  passages  In  this 
correspondence — passages  which  shed  light 
on  the  relationships  of  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  nations,  as  the  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance of  these  relations  were  then  regarded, 
understood,  and  Judged  by  American  states- 
men closest  to  the  scene.  In  Monroe's  let- 
ter to  Jefferson,  referring  to  the  matter  of  ova 
keeping  out  of  European  affairs,  he  asks: 
"If  a  case  can  exist  in  which  a  sound  maxim 
may  and  ought  to  be  departed  from,  is  not 
the  present  instance  precisely  that  case? 
Has  not  the  epoch  arrived  when  Great  Brit- 
ain must  take  her  stand,  either  on  the  side 
of  the  monarchs  of  Europe  or  of  the  United 
States,  and,  in  consequence,  either  in  favor 
of  despotism  or  of  liberty;  and  may  it  not  be 
presumed  that,  aware  of  that  necessity,  her 
Government  has  seized  on  the  present  occur- 
rence as  that  which  it  deems  the  most  suit- 
able to  announce  and  mark  the  commence- 
ment of  that  career?" 

There  is  something  familiarly  modem  and 
suggestive  in  this  cent\iry-and-a-quarter  old 
reference  by  Mr.  Monroe  to  Great  Britain's 
choice  between  liberty  and  despotism.  But 
the  choice,  this  time,  is  more  momentous 
than  before,  and  fraught  with  even  greater 
consequences,  and  it  is  to  be  made  by 
America  Instead  of  Great  Britain. 

Jefferson  did  not  hesitate,  nor  did  he  mince 
matters,  in  advising  Monroe  as  to  his  atti- 
tude on  the  British  proposals.  He  wrote: 
"The  question  presented  by  the  letters  you 
have  sent  me  is  the  most  momentous  which 
has  ever  been  offered  to  my  contemplation 
since  that  of  independence.  That  made  tis 
a  nation;  this  sets  our  compass  and  points 
the  course  which  we  are  to  steer  through  the 
ocean  of  time  opening  on  us.  And  never 
could  we  embark  upon  it  under  circtimstancee 
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mor«  •uspldouB.  •  •  •  While  the  last 
IKurope)  It  laboring  to  become  the  domicile 
of  despotism,  our  endeavor  should  surely  be  to 
make  our  hemisphere  that  of  freedom.  One 
nation,  meet  of  all,  could  disturb  us  In  this 
pursuit:  she  now  oilers  to  lead,  aid,  and  ac- 
company us  In  It.  By  acceding  to  her  propo- 
sition, we  detach  her  from  the  bands,  bring 
her  mighty  weight  into  the  scale  of  free  gov- 
ernment, and  eoumclpate  a  continent  at  one 
stroke,  which  might  otherwise  linger  long 
in  doubt  and  dilDculty.  Great  Britain  Is  the 
nation  which  can  do  us  the  most  harm  of 
any  one,  or  all  on  earth;  and  with  her  on 
our  side  we  need  not  fear  the  whole  world. 
With  her,  then,  we  should  most  sedulously 
cherish  a  cordial  friendship;  and  nothing 
would  tend  more  to  knit  our  affections  than 
to  be  fighting  once  more  side  by  side  In  the 
.^^  aune  cauae.  Not  that  I  would  purchase  even 
^~~^fc«L amity  at  the  price  of  taking  part  in  her 
Iran.  But  the  war  in  which  the  present 
piopoaltlon  might  engage  us.  should  that  be 
its  consequence.  Is  not  her  war  but  oun." 

After  commenting  on  the  combined 
strength  of  the  two  nations.  ICr.  Jefferson 
•d^:  "Nor  u  the  occasion  to  be  slighted 
which  this  proposition  offers  of  declaring  our 
protest  against  the  atrocious  violations  of 
tb«  rights  of  nations  by  the  interference  of 
•ny  one  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another, 
so  flagltknisly  begun  by  Bonaparte,  and  now 
oontlnued  by  the  equally  lawless  alliance 
ddUng  ItaeU  holy." 

•nila  was  not  an  Anglomaniac  speaking. 
It  was  not  a  member  of  some  early  nine- 
teenth century  Cliveden  set  This  was  not 
A  worshipper  of  titles  and  royalty.  This  was 
the  same  Thomas  Jefferson  who  drew  the  In- 
dictment of  Oeorge  HI  in  the  lmm(»tal  lan- 
guage of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
And  now  again  he  was  carefully  weighing  his 
words,  and  taking  full  accotmt  of  the  possible 
eimseqxiences  of  the  action  which  he  was 
urging.  He  did  not  halt,  even  at  the  pros- 
pect of  war,  but  advised  Monroe  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  Oongreas,  "as  It  may  lead 
to  war,  the  declaration  of  which  requires  ^a 
act  of  Congress."  In  the  light  of  his  own 
words,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
where  the  patron  saint  of  American  democ- 
racy would  stand.  In  face  of  the  crisis  which 
oonlronts  America  and  the  world  at  this 
present  hour. 

Regardless  of  our  thoughts  or  theories  as 
to  a  policy  of  Isolation,  the  practical  fact 
Is  that  the  whole  history  of  America  com- 
BBlts  this  Nation  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
democracy,  even  to  extreme  action,  where 
eommltment  to  the  abstract  principle  might 
lead  naturally  to  such  a  result.  We  have 
aeen  Jefferson's  position,  even  when  he 
thought  that  war  might  follow  the  course 
he  advocated.  Certainly  James  Madison  was 
never  acctised  of  being  a  warmonger,  and 
certainly  he  was  no  lover  of  Kngland.  The 
War  of  1812  was  known  as  "James  Madison's 
War."  He  had  recommended  to  Congress 
the  declaration  of  war  against  England.  His 
family  occupied  the  Executive  Mansion  when 
the  British  burned  it  and  the  Capitol,  after 
the  disgraceful  rout  of  American  troops  at 
Bladensburg.  His  reply  to  President  Monroe 
was  tinged  with  criticism  of  England,  as 
might  have  been  eq>ected.  But  he  was 
wholeheartedly  In  agreement  with  Jefferson 
as  to  the  British  proposal.    He  wrote: 

Tt  Is  particularly  lortunate  that  the  policy 
a;  Great  Britain,  though  guided  by  calcula- 
tions different  from  ours,  has  presented  a 
cooperation  for  an  object  the  same  as  ours. 
With  that  cooperation  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  with  It  the 
best  assurance  of  success  to  our  laudlble 
Ttews."  And  note  this  language:  "There 
ought  not.  therefore,  to  he  any  backwardness. 
Z  think,  in  meeting  her  in  the  way  she  has 
prc^Kiaed.  keeping  in  view,  of  course,  the 
qtlrlt  and  forms  of  the  Constitution  in  every 


step  taken  in  the  road  to  war,  which  must 
be  the  last  step  If  those  short  of  war  should 
be  without  avail."  He  said  fvirther:  "Our 
cooperation  Is  due  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
world;  and  whilst  It  mvist  Insure  success  in 
the  event  of  an  appeal  to  force,  it  doubles 
the  chance  of  success  without  that  appeal." 
In  writing  to  Jefferson  on  November  1. 
1823,  Madison  referred  as  follows  to  his  own 
letter  to  President  Monroe:  "I  have  expressed 
to  him  my  concurrence  In  the  policy  of  meet- 
ing the  advances  of  the  British  Government, 
having  an  eye  to  the  forms  of  our  Constitu- 
tion in  every  step  In  the  road  to  war.  With 
the  British  power  and  navy  combined  with 
our  own,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
rest  of  the  world;  and  In  the  great  struggle  of 
the  epoch  between  liberty  and  despotism,  we 
owe  It  to  ourselves  to  sustain  the  former.  In 
this  hemisphere  at  least.  I  have  even  sug- 
gested an  Invitation  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  Join  in  appl3rlng  the  small  effort  for 
BO  much  good  to  the  French  Invasion  of 
Spain  and  to  make  Greece  an  object  of  some 
such  favorable  attention." 

There  Is  no  note  of  hesitation,  appease- 
ment. Isolationism,  or  fear  In  Mr.  Madison's 
dlsctisslon  of  the  relation  of  America  to  the 
problems  of  democracy  and  despotism, 
whether  presented  in  the  abstract  or  as  In- 
volving the  eventuality  of  war.  He  speaks 
of  our  cooperation  with  England  as  some- 
thing due  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world,  "In 
the  great  struggle  between  liberty  and  des- 
potism." There  Is  no  question  that  both 
Jefferson  and  Madison,  as  well  as  Motu'oe. 
were  taking  the  large  view  of  the  matter; 
that  the  cause  of  liberty  and  democracy  In 
North  and  South  America  was  linked  with 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  democracy,  as 
against  despotism.  In  Europe  and  through- 
out the  world.  In  principle,  there  is  nothing 
new  In  this  aspect  of  the  present  situation. 

Mr.  Monroe  had  an  able  Cabinet;  John 
Qulncy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  was  Secre- 
tary of  State;  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South 
Carolina,  Secretary  of  War;  William  H.  Craw- 
ford, of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
William  Wirt,  of  Virginia.  Attorney  General; 
John  McLean,  of  Ohio,  Postmaster  General; 
Samuel  L.  Southard,  of  New  Jersey,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  The  Cabinet  expressed  varying 
estimates  of  the  necessity  for  immediately 
favorable  action  on  the  Canning  proposal,  but 
they  all  supported  Monroe  in  his  position. 
Secretary  Adams  did  not  believe  that  the 
Boly  Alliance  Intended  ultimately  to  attack 
the  United  States.  Calhoun  differed  with  this 
view  and  thought  that  they  "had  an  ulti- 
mate eye  to  us;  that  they  would.  If  not  re- 
sisted, subdue  South  America  •  •  • 
violent  parties  would  arise  In  this  country, 
one  for  and  one  against  them,  and  we  would 
have  to  fight  upon  our  own  shores  for  our 
own  Institutions." 

These  references  and  observations  are  not 
submitted  In  any  argvmientatlve  spirit.  The 
editor  of  the  Review  Is  not  a  member  of  any 
committee  having  any  connection  with  any 
movement  for  or  against  closer  cooperation 
with  England,  or  with  any  other  form  of 
propaganda.  Like  most  Americans  who  have 
studied  American  and  English  origins.  In- 
stitutions, and  government,  he  knows  that 
certain  great  underlying  principles  are  ftinda- 
mentally  common  to  both  countries.  He 
knows  that  notwithstanding  the  Revolution, 
the  War  of  1812.  the  Alabama  claims,  the 
Venezuelan  boundary  dispute,  the  Sackvllle 
West  Incident — notwithstanding  a  thousand 
and  one  Items  of  controversy  between  us — 
the  possession  of  the  same  mother  tongue. 
tJie  possession  of  the  Eling  James  Bible,  the 
heritage  of  all  the  literature  In  the  English 
language,  from  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare 
dovk-n  to  the  present  day,  that  these  common 
possessions  more  than  offset  the  balance  the 
other  way. 


Thomas  Jefferson  did  not  indict  the  Eng- 
lish people  or  the  English  system  of  govern- 
ment in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
He  Indicted  an  English  king — and  one  partic- 
ular king,  a  German,  at  that.  But  he  also 
vn"ote:  "How  much  would  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  these  two  nations  a  brotherly 
emulation  In  doing  good  to  each  other,  rather 
than  the  mutual  vituperations  so  unneces- 
sarily and  unjustifiably  sometimes  Indulged 
In  by  each.  No  two  peoples  on  earth  can  so 
much  help  or  hurt  each  other." 

The  controlling  relations  between  the  two 
countries  are  grounded  on  something  even 
more  fundamental  than  a  common  language, 
with  aU  of  its  implications.  It  goes  back  700 
years  to  Magna  Carta  In  England  and  150 
years  to  ovir  own  Bill  of  Rights.  It  embraces 
all  that  both  nations  and  both  peoples  know 
of  liberty  under  law,  of  representative  as- 
sembly, of  trial  by  Jxiry.  of  self-government, 
of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  freedom  of  religion.  It  embraces  every- 
thing which  separates  and  differentiates  lib- 
erty and  despotism,  as  patterns  of  national 
life,  whether  in  1823  or  In  1940. 

The  situation  in  which  we  now  find  ovir- 
selves  is  worth  whatever  it  may  cost,  if  we 
are  wise  enough  to  learn  and  apply  the  les- 
sons which  It  holds.  There  Is  no  such  thing 
as  peace  on  earth  which  Is  not  based  on 
either  s\ifferance  or  power.  For  the  larger 
nations  of  the  world  the  price  of  peace  today 
is  what  It  was  In  George  Washington's  time, 
and  in  every  other  period  of  the  world's 
history.  His  warning  words  were  true  in 
1793.  and  they  are  true  today:  "If  we  wovUd 
avoid  Insult,  we  must  be  able  to  repel  it. 
If  we  desire  to  secure  peace,  it  must  be 
known  that  we  are  at  all  times  ready  for 
war." 

And  in  this  present  crisis  the  words  of 
another  great  Virginian  come  down  to  us 
through  more  than  a  hundred  years:  "In 
the  great  struggle  of  the  epoch  between  lib- 
erty and  despotism,  we  owe  It  to  ourselves 
to  sustain  the  former,  in  this  hemisphere 
at  least."  The  stu'est  means  to  this  end  Is 
to  keep  all  European  wars  in  Etirope,  and 
thereby  avoid  the  consequence  which  Cal- 
houn feared,  of  having  to  "fight  for  our 
own  institutions  upon  oxir  own  shores." 


H.  R.  1776 
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RADIO    ADDRESS    OF    HON.   RICHARD    M. 
KLEBERG,  OF  TEXAS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered over  the  radio  this  afternoon  by  my 
colleague  from  Texas,  Hon.  Richard  M. 
Kleberg: 

My  countrymen,  the  executive  and  the  leg- 
islative branches  of  our  Government,  and 
you,  the  people  from  whom  all  of  itj  J\ist 
powers  come,  are  charged  in  this  momentous 
hour  with  a  responslbUlty  which  Is  hereto- 
fore tinparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  history 
of  mankind. 
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Prior  to,  during,  and  subsequent  to.  1776 
A.  D..  God-given  reason  exemplified  and 
put  to  use  by  our  forefathers,  coupled  with 
high  courage  and  amazing  fortitude  and 
self-control  brought  to  us  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  enabled  us  to 
Justly  claim  citizenship  In  this,  our  country. 
Again,  a?  in  1776,  after  functioning  as  a 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  over 
150  years,  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  con- 
dition which  calls  for  the  exercise  of  our 
extreme  best  in  reason,  fortitude,  self-con- 
•  trol,  and  tolerant  Invincible  patriotism  and 
faith  in  our  common  God.  He  has  willed 
this  major  test  of  our  capacity  In  this  great- 
est of  all  deliberative  forums  and  representa- 
tive democracies.  If  we  can  but  subjugate 
those  Inner  distracting  and  destructive 
human  prejudices  and  frailties,  we  can  and 
will  discharge  this,  our  major  obligation  in 
&11  time. 

We  are  charged  today  with  putting  forth 
our  dead  level  best  In  the  accomplishment  of 
certain  major  objectives:  First,  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  first  law  of  nations — national 
defense  and  preservation — we  are  called  to 
exercise  our  duty  of  first  magnitude;  second, 
in  preparation  to  perform  this  task,  it  is  our 
earnest  prayer  that  we  may  perform  this 
duty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  peace 
in  our  homeland  and  thus  avoid  the  de- 
structive ravages  of  the  God  of  War. 

From  times  remote,  when  man's  existence 
was  first  noted  on  earth,  history  has  it  that 
man  has  made  war.  Man  has  always  made 
war  In  its  broader  sense  against  inanimate 
objects,  other  forms  of  life,  cold,  hunger, 
thirst,  and.  In  short,  everything  that  has  re- 
sisted his  will  to  live.  It  has  been  man's  lot 
to  be  forced  to  struggle  for  existence;  and 
because  of  his  frailties  he  has  also  been  forced 
to  war  with  his  fellows,  with  other  men,  and 
other  groups  of  men.  ~^ 

Tragically,  down  through  the  ages  has  come 
a  historical  indictment  and  conviction  of 
man.  Despite  his  God-given  reason,  he  has 
submitted  to  the  god  of  war  as  a  one-Judge 
court  the  settlement  of  his  differences  with 
his  feilows.  For  instance,  I  submit  this  evi- 
dence: From  1496  B.  C.  to  our  present  year, 
A.  D.  1941,  a  period  of  3,437  years,  there  have 
been  but  227  years  of  peace  on  earth — over 
14  years  of  war  for  every  year  of  peace.  World 
War  I,  for  the  purpose  of  "making  the  world 
safe  for  democracy"  and  end  all  wars,  came 
to  its  close  in  1918.  From  that  date  to  this 
there  has  not  been  1  single  year  when  one 
or  more  wars,  revolts,  or  revolutions  were  not 
transpiring  at  one  or  more  places  in  the 
world. 

The  war  raging  in  Europe  today  Is  the  most 
portentous  and  ominous  war  of  all  time. 
This  war  is  likewise  the  most  unreasonable, 
unholy,  and  vicious  In  both  origin  and  char- 
acter that  has  ever  befallen  man. 

And,  so  today.  If  we  love  our  God  and 
country,  and  If  we  have  faith  in  them,  we 
must  conduct  ourselves  in  accordance  with 
today's  tragic  and  vital  demand  upon  us. 
Our  considerations,  deliberations,  and  con- 
clusions should,  and  must,  if  we  are  to  suc- 
ceed, be  divested,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of 
reactions  from  human  frailties,  such  as  pas- 
sion, hate,  partisanship,  selfishness,  and 
cowardice.  We  must  indulge  In  cold,  dis- 
passionate facts  and  crystal-clear  reason  If 
we  expect  answers  to  the  prayers  of  oiu* 
countr3rmen.  Our  statements  must  be  tem- 
perate at  all  times.  We  must  Jealously 
guard  against  Ignorant,  selfish,  and  careless 
effulgence.  In  short,  we  must  be  the  kind 
of  men  who  can  establish  by  these  means 
the  right  to  maintain  our  priceless  liberty 
and  freedom  which  came  to  us  at  the  same 
time  with  our  God-given  lives,  and  from  the 
same  source  We  must  be  tolerant  of  otir 
fellows.  We  must  forget  and  forgive  the 
hasty,  heated,  and  careless  words  spoken  In 


the  early  stages  of  the  discussion  of  the 
so-called  lend-lease  bill  which  is  now  before 
us.  We  must  tmalterably  know  and  be  con- 
vinced that  H.  R.  1776  has  called  us  together 
for  action  to  maintain  those  priceless  things 
which  we  acquired  In  1776.  To  the  con- 
trary, and  all  other  things,  thoughts,  and 
words,  notwithstanding,  this  Is  the  sacred 
American  truth.  Our  cause  Is  even  greater 
today  than  It  was  In  that  unforgettable  and 
inimitable  year.  Upon  our  success  depends 
not  only  our  own  and  our  coimtry's  future, 
but  the  future  of  Christian  civilization  and 
man's  freedom  and  priceless  liberty.  The 
leading  spirit  of  the  aggressors  bent  on 
world  conquest  Is  a  man  of  little  faith,  as 
proven  by  his  past,  and  the  Immediate  pres- 
ent. He  knows  no  God  and  fears  no  God, 
and  follows  no  God  save  only  the  Insensate 
lust  for  power  over  man. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  we  are  in  a 
veritable  Gethsemane.  The  first  battle 
which  we  must  win  Is  with  and  against  our- 
selves and  our  inner  frailties.  We  must 
realize  that  the  major  possible  and  most 
Immediate  benefits  that  we  can  expect  from 
our  legislative  action  is  first  the  uplifting 
and  sustaining  of  the  morale  of  the  great, 
God  fearing  and  Christian  people,  and  aims 
of  Great  Britain.  Second,  the  Inevitable 
bringing  home  to  the  people  In  arms  that 
followed  the  godless  leader  of  oppression 
the  depressing  and  unalterable  conviction 
that  the  United  States  of  America  is  op- 
posed to  their  cause.  The  greatest  effective- 
ness can  only  be  attained  by  maximum 
proof  of  QUI  unanimity  In  this  matter.  The 
more  nearly  unanimous  our  vote,  the  greater 
our  service  to  our  God  and  country.  H.  R. 
1776  purposes,  God  willing,  to  prevent  our 
Involvement  In  war  by  sustaining  courageous 
British  arms  and  their  cause  for  God  and 
country  which  is  likewise  our  motivating  In- 
fluence. Every  known  fact  In  the  entire 
world  picture  as,  up  to  date,  presents  In- 
exorably the  fact  that  If  Britain  falls  we  will 
be  next  to  be  assailed.  1  do  not  believe  that 
the  German  people  hrve  forgotten  either 
our  entry  Into  the  last  World  War  nor  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  arms.  No  one  can  make 
me  believe  that  Hitler  would  pleasurably 
entertain  thoughts  of  our  direct  participa- 
tion In  this  war.  Likewise,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  valiant  Greeks  and  the  oppressed 
people  of  those  countries  prostituted  and 
robbed  of  their  rights  and  freedom  by  the 
mad  lust  and  might  of  German  arms  can 
fall  to  be  overjoyed  by  the  expression  of  our 
united  purpose  to  extend  the  Christian  hand 
of  aid  to  them  through  Great  Britain.  A 
calm  dispassionate  analysis  of  the  facts  can- 
not fall  to  convince,  I  feel  sure,  the  unalter- 
able truth  of  that  great  American  slogan: 
"In  time  of  peace,  prepare  for  war."  This  Is 
my  view  of  it.  This  Is  the  demand  of  today. 
This  Is  the  purpose  of  H.  R.  1776.  No  one 
can  deny  the  likewise  Inexorable  truth  that 
we  are  stronger  while  Britain  lives  and  her 
navy  floats  the  sea  under  the  English  flag. 
For  us  to  fall  In  this  critical  hotu-  to  show 
Indisputable  acceptance  of  this  most  visible 
truth,  would,  in  all  candor,  in  my  best  Judg- 
ment, be  an  invitation  to  German  arms  to 
come  on,  we  are  here  for  the  taking.  The 
impact  of  our  failure  on  this  occasion  to  aid 
Great  Britain  to  the  full  extent  of  our  ability, 
save  direct  participation.  In  the  war,  would, 
of  course,  have  the  directly  opposite  effect 
of  our  unanimous  vote  for  H.  R.  1776.  It 
would  break  England's  mighty  heart.  It 
would  be  a  complete  refutation,  not  only  of 
H.  R.  1776.  but  of  the  spirit  of  1776.  It 
would  be  tantamount  tc  declaration  of  the 
failure  of  our  faith  In  God  and  country  and 
our  conviction  that  we  have  something  here 
worth  fighting  for  and  yes,  worth  djrlng  for. 
We  would  disclaim  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave. 


The  Monroe  Doctrine 
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Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tues- 
day, my  friend  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota, whose  stanch  patriotism,  sturdy 
courage,  and  great  abiUty  have  no 
warmer  admirer  than  myself,  asked  me 
a  rhetorical  question.  Did  not  I  know 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  had  been  con- 
ceived and  born  because  the  then  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  feared 
Great  Britain's  purpose  to  dominate  this 
hemisphere,  and  that  the  doctrine  was 
set  up  as  a  shield  against  Britain. 

At  the  time  several  gentlemen  were 
anxious  to  get  the  floor,  my  own  time  was 
ending,  and  I  could  no  more  than  tell  him 
an  emphatic  "No."  But  I  believe  this 
House  will  find  the  actual  details  of  the 
origin  of  the  docirine  not  only  interesting 
historically  but  definitely  pertinent  to  the 
immediate  situation  we  now  confront. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine was  conceived  to  fend  off  an  over- 
seas menace  to  the  freedom  of  the  nations 
of  the  Americas.  But  the  menace  came 
not  from  Britain  but  from  the  absolute 
monarchies  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Here  is  the  history  of  It.  As  soon  as 
Waterloo  wrote  "finis"  to  Napoleon's  pre- 
view of  a  Hitler  world,  another  despotism 
undertook  to  govern  the  globe.  This  was 
a  league  of  absolute  monarchs,  organized 
by  Czar  Alexander  I  and  given  the  title 
of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Its  purpose  was 
to  extirpate  the  vicious  principle  of  de- 
mocracy wherever  it  existed. 

To  Russia  Alexander  quickly  added 
Austria,  then  the  chief  fraction  of  the 
holy  Roman  Empire;  Prussia,  whose  king 
had  promised  his  people  a  constitutional 
monarchy  but  now  took  back  his  word; 
France  under  Louis  XVUI,  a  Bourbon,  of 
which  family  it  has  well  been  said  that 
they  never  learned  and  they  never  for- 
got; and  Spain,  whose  weak  and  despotic 
ruler  Ferdinand  was  a  Bourbon,  too.  The 
holy  alliance  set  out  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  despots.  By  1821  it  boldly  de- 
clared that  any  changes  in  government 
"ought  only  to  emanate  from  the  free 
will  of  those  whom  God  has  rendered 
responsible  for  power" — God  talks  only 
to  despots  and  these  are  responsible  only 
to  God. 

By  that  time  Spain  was  having  trouble 
with  her  colonies  and  Bolivar  had  the 
torch  of  liberty  aflame  in  the  Americas. 
The  next  year  revolution  broke  out  in 
Spain  itself.  Louis  XVin  promptly 
gathered  an  army  of  100,000.  stamped  It 
out,  and  put  his  cousin  back  on  the 
throne.  But  Ferdinand  wanted  mdre — 
he  wanted  his  colonial  treasures  back 
again.  So  the  holy  alliance  began  plan- 
ning a  war  effort  to  this  end. 
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It  sought  to  enlist  the  English,  but  that 
Oovemment  would  not  join  in  war 
against  the  Infant  American  republics. 
The  Cabinet,  and  particularly  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  George 
Canning,  were  much  perturbed. 

In  August  1823  he  learned  that  the 
Holy  Alliance  was  about  to  sxunmon  a 
Congress  of  the  Powers  to  set  up  the  ex- 
peditionary force. 

On  September  18  Canning  sent  for 
Richard  Rush,  the  Minister  of  the 
United  States,  and  proposed  to  him  that 
the  two  countries  take  a  common  course 
to  stop  this  threat. 

Let  the  two  countries  issue  either  a 
yAnt  or  simultaneous  declaration  that 
they  would  resist  any  attempt  from  out- 
side to  reconquer,  shift  title  to  territory 
in  the  Americas. 

Naturally  the  American  Government 
had  been  interested  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can Republics  succeeding  and  apprehen- 
sive of  the  looming  Holy  Alliance  threat. 
When  Rush's  dispatch  reached  Washing- 
ton, it  became  the  subject  of  active  study. 
James  Monroe  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  second  term  as  President,  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  his  Secretary  of  State. 
They  wanted  to  embrace  the  scheme. 
Madison  sent  Russia's  dispatch  to  that 
wise  and  far-seeing  counselor,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  then  in  retirement  on  his  be- 
loved little  hill  near  Charlottsville.  On 
October  24.  Jefferson  responded  with 
vigorous  endorsement. 

This  proposal,  he  wrote  "sets  the  com- 
pass and  points  the  course  which  we  are 
to  steer  through  the  ocean  of  time  open- 
ing on  us."  While  Em-ope  "is  laboring  to 
become  the  domicile  of  despotism,  our 
endeavor  should  surely  be  to  make  our 
hemisphere  that  of  freedom.  One  nation 
most  of  all,  could  disturb  us  in  this  pur- 
suit; she  now  offers  to  lead,  aid,  and  ac- 
company us  in  it."  In  other  words,  it 
would  permit  the  United  States  to  "eman- 
cipate a  continent  at  one  stroke." 

Great  Britain  ts  tbe  Nation — 

Jefferson  went  on — 

which  can  do  us  the  moet  harm  of  anyone, 
or  all  on  earth;  and  with  her  on  our  side 
we  need  not  rear  the  whole  world.  •  •  • 
Nothing  would  tend  more  to  knit  our  affec- 
tion* than  to  be  fighting  once  more  side  by 
aide  in  the  same  cause. 

Jefferson  did  not  seek  a  war.  but  iX  one 
came  over  this  Issue  it  would  be  not  her 
war  but  ours.  Therefore,  the  Executive 
should  encourage  the  British  Government 
to  a  continuation  in  the  disposition. 

And  President  Monroe  did  encourage 
It.  The  result  was  his  incorporation  in 
his  message  to  the  Congress  that  Decem- 
ber of  the  statement  which  promptly  be- 
came famous  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Furthermore,  when  the  message  reach- 
ed London,  the  British  Government  ex- 
pressed its  pleasure.  A  little  later 
Canning  iiroudly  told  the  Commons  that 
•1  called  the  New  World  into  existence  to 
redress  the  balance  of  the  Old." 

Thus  we  see  that,  a  century  and  a  quar- 
ter ago,  Britain  was  prepared  to  be  a  first 
line  of  defense  against  a  thrust  at 
America  from  the  despotism  of  the  day. 
Perhaps  history  does  not  repeat  itself, 
hut  sometimes  it  comes  awfully  close  to 
doing  so. 


This  statement  has  been  checked  and 
approved  by  an  eminent  historian  with 
whom  I  have  a  fortunate  acquaintance. 


Lend-Lcasc  Bill 
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ARTICLE  BY  MARK  SULLIVAN 


Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Mark  Sullivan,  appearing  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  February  6, 
1941] 

Undesstandikg  Aims 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

ADVOCATES  LOAN  TO  BRITAIN 

A  well-informed  and  able  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  is  Republican  John  M.  Vorys, 
of  Ohio.  In  a  colloquy  on  the  radio  he  was 
asked  by  Commentator  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  how 
many  Republicans  opposed  aid  to  Britain. 
Mr.  VoRTS  replied  that  In  his  judgment  not 
one  Member  of  the  House,  of  either  party, 
opposes  aid  to  Britain.  He  added  that  all 
the  debate  has  to  do  with,  is  the  form  of  the 
help. 

This  answer,  made  off-hand  in  an  informal 
radio  ccUcquy,  may  possibly  be  extreme.  It 
Is  possible  that  a  very  small  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators,  on  principle,  op- 
pose help  to  Britain  in  any  form.  But  as  a 
picture  of  Congress  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Vory's 
answer  was  correct.  Congress  favors  help  to 
Britain.  Congress  is  going  to  give  help  to 
Britain.  About  the  form  of  the  help,  there 
are  many  shadings  of  opinion.  About  the 
particular  form  of  help  prescribed  In  the 
pending  bill,  there  is  much  and  serious  disa- 
greement. 

If  this  condition — the  unanimity  of  Inten- 
tion to  help  Britain — is  understood,  public 
xmderstanding  of  the  whole  situation  will  be 
clarified.  For  the  fragments  of  debate  and 
testimony,  necessarily  brief,  which  appear  in 
newspaper  dispatches  and  headlines,  may  lead 
the  country  to  assume  there  is  substantial 
cpposltion  to  helping  Britain  In  any  way. 
Such  an  assumption  would  misleed  the  coun- 
try, mislead  Britain,  and  mislead  Herr  Hitler. 

The  practically  unanimous  determination 
to  help  Britain  is  accompanied  by  one  quali- 
fication— and  the  qualification  is  as  nearly 
unanimous  as  the  determination.  The 
qualification  is  that  the  help  given  Britain 
must  be  "short  of  war."  As  universally  in- 
terpreted, "short  of  war"  means  that  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Unite<l  States  shall  not 
participate  in  the  fighting.  This  qualifica- 
tion has  been  made  repeatedly  by  President 
Roosevelt,  by  Republican  candidate  Willkie, 
by  formal  declarations  of  both  parties  and 
their  leaders.  This  qualification  is  con- 
sciously and  continuously  in  the  mind  at 
Congress.  We  may  some  time  change  our 
minds  about  this — Just  as  we  are  now  chang- 
ing Gtir  minds  about  the  qualification  we  put 
Into  law  in  November  1939.  which  said  that 
Britain  could  get  no  help  from  America  ex- 


cept by  paying  cash  for  It.  For  the  present, 
"short  of  war"  Is  a  fixed  qualification  to  the 
help  we  are  now  preparing;  to  give  Britain. 
Accepting  this  qualification,  the  problem 
before  the  administration  and  Congress  Is 
simple,  though  not  without  difficulty.  The 
problem  is  how  to  put  the  legislation  to  help 
Britain  into  a  form  which  would  conamand 
support  as  nearly  universal  as  the  purpose 
to  help  Britain  commands.  How  to  write  a 
bill  which  wlU  be  passed  by  a  majority  so 
overwhelming  that  it  will  be  notice  to  the 
world  (including  Herr  Hitler)  of  the  corre- 
sponding overwhelming  American  determina- 
tion to  help  Britain.  To  put  It  the  other 
way  round,  the  problem  is  how  to  write  a 
bill  which  will  encoimter  the  mlninmm  of 
disagreement. 

All  the  possible  forms  of  help,  all  the 
proposed  alternatives  to  the  present  bill  and 
the  bill  itself,  all  the  amendments  and  dis- 
agreements, come  roughly  down  to  two.  One 
Is  the  present  bill.  The  other  Is  to  give  Brit- 
ain cash  or  credit,  make  her  a  loan,  or  give 
her  a  gift.  This  would  merely  undo  the 
limitation  we  enacted  in  November  1939.  It 
would  release  Britain  from  paying  cash.  With 
this  limitation  removed  Britain  would  con- 
tinue to  get  war  material  from  America  as 
she  has  got  it  in  the  past — by  buying  it  from 
American  manufacturers  (and  by  getting 
some  from  our  Government  by  a  kind  of 
trade  arrangement,  as  she  got  the  50  destroy- 
ers in  exchange  for  naval  bases).  With  a 
bill  merely  making  a  loan  to  Britain,  every- 
thing would  go  on  as  it  now  goes  on.  If  the 
administration  were  willing  to  put  the  meas- 
vue  in  this  form.  It  would  get  the  support  of 
practically  all  who  oppose  the  existing  meas- 
ure. The  administration  would  be  able  to 
show  the  world  a  unified  America  favoring 
help  to  Britain. 

The  opposition  In  Congress  to  the  present 
bill  will  continu3  so  long  as  the  present  bill 
continues.  This  opposition  Is  an  opposition 
to  the  fundamental  principle  and  mechanism 
of  the  bill.  What  the  present  bill  does  is  to 
substitute  the  President,  in  place  of  Britain, 
as  buyer  of  supplies.  By  the  present  bUl. 
Congress  would  make  an  immense  amount  of 
money  available  to  the  President.  With  this 
money,  the  President  would  buy  supplies,  or 
make  them  in  Oovemment  arsenals.  The 
supplies  thus  acquired  the  President  would 
turn  over  to  Britain,  or  to  such  other  country 
as  he  wishes,  in  such  quantities  and  on  such 
terms  as  he  wishes.  Opponents  of  the  present 
bill  feel  that  it  would  put  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  an  immense  discretion 
and  responsibility,  which  would  continue  for 
the  duration  of  the  war,  and  which  would 
amount  to  participation  In  the  conduct  of 
the  war. 


'"Short  of  War"  Meant  War 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  Pebniary  6, 
1941] 

"SHORT    OF    WAR"    MEANS    WAR ISSTTE    SEEN    AS 

PEACE     OR     WAR BELIEF     THAT     WE     CAN     Am 

ALLIES    WITHOtrr    CONfXICT    REGARDED    AS    DE- 
LUSION 

To  THE  EorroR  of  the  New  York  Times: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  recent  Gallup  sur- 
vey showing  that  70  percent  of  those  ques- 
tioned believed  that  aid  to  the  Allies  contrib- 
utes to  keeping  the  United  States  out  of  war 
deserves  more  than  passing  attention.  This 
fundamental  belief  of  the  American  people 
helps  to  explain  what  seems  to  some  of  us 
two  contradictory  wishes  of  our  public:  (1) 
to  remain  at  peace  and  (2)  to  aid  the  Allies. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  public 
wants  both  to  remain  at  peace  and  to  aid 
the  Allies.  The  appeal  to  defend  America 
by  aiding  the  Allies  has  therefore  attracted 
their  support. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  desire  to  stay  out 
of  war  is  incompatible  with  the  desire  to  aid 
the  Alhes,  the  Nation  Is  being  deluded.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  for  me  to  imagine  how  a 
neutral  can  expect  to  help  one  of  two  bel- 
ligerents without  himfelf  becoming  a  bellig- 
erent. Those  who  want  to  go  to  war  have 
some  very  good  reasons  for  their  stand,  and 
I  have  the  highest  resp.?ct  for  them.  I  admire 
their  sincerity  and  intellectual  integrity. 
They  face  the  lESue  for  what  it  is — cne  of 
peace  or  war.  That  is  the  question  before 
the  American  people. 

My  objection  here  ts  not  against  going  to 
war  but  rather  against  the  way  in  which  we 
are  getting  into  the  war.  As  The  Economist 
of  London  pointed  out  on  July  6,  1940,  it  is  a 
delusion  on  the  part  cf  the  American  people 
to  suppose  that  hostile  acts  can  stop  short  of 
war.  "For  example,"  says  The  Economist, 
"there  is  the  almost  universal  jjuallfication 
that  aid  must  stop  'short  of  war';  that  is  the 
delusion  that  afflicted  many  here  (England) 
who  paid  lip  service  to  collective  security — 
the  delusion  that  hostile  acts  can  be  taken 
with  limited  liability.  Or  there  is  the  deter- 
mination cf  Americans  that,  even  if  they  are 
dragged  into  war,  they  will  not  send  an  army 
to  Europe." 

In  times  like  the  present  it  Is  extremely 
difficult  for  any  of  us  :o  be  sure  of  our  opin- 
ions. If  we  are  going  to  be  honest  with  our- 
selves, we  are  going  zo  admit  that  on  the 
issue  of  war  or  peace  v/e  may  be  wrong.  But 
on  the  basis  of  common  sense  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves  to  at  least  riicognize  the  issue  and, 
as  The  Economist  has  suggested,  to  stop  de- 
luding ourselves  Into  believing  that  there  is 
any  such  thing  as  "tid  short  of  war."  It 
means  war,  and  if  we  i)refer  peace  to  war.  we 
had  better  give  up  a  course  which  is  leading  us 
into  war.  If  we  prefer  aid  to  the  Allies  to 
peace,  let  us.  frankly  si;.y  so  and  start  to  fight 
our  own  battles. 

Philip  G.  Nelson. 

New  York,  February  4,  1941. 


The  Man  Back  Home  Speaks  Hii  Mind 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  February  6,  1941 


Mr.  TINKHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  letter  from  the 
New  York  Times  for  today: 


LETTERS  FROM  CONSTITUENTS 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  here  in 
the  House  we  have  listened  to  many 


speeches;  we  have  read  many  articles  on 
the  question  of  what  America  should  do 
at  the  present  time. 

Columnists  like  Dorothy  Thompson, 
Walter  Lippman,  and  others,  who  repre- 
sent no  one;  who  are  professional  writers, 
writing  for  pay;  who  are  responsible  to 
no  one;  who  are  all  too  often  merely 
word  factories,  turning  out  at  so  much 
per  word  or  line  their  own  or  borrowed 
views,  might  do  well  to  read  now  and 
then  a  letter  from  the  home  folks,  who 
send  us  here  and  to  whom  we  are  re- 
sponsible. 

Three  letters,  typical  of  the  mail  which 
I  receive,  are  here  inserted.  Not  more 
than  two  out  of  a  hundred  who  have 
written  me  favor  the  passage  of  the  so- 
called  lend-lease  bill. 
The  letters  are  as  follows: 

Bangor,  Mich., 

Febritary  3,  1941. 
Congressman  Clare  E.  Hoffman, 

Fourth  District,  Michigan. 
Dear  Congressman:  Two  articles  from  the 
Congressional  Record  have  come  in  my  mall 
box,  and  an  answer  was  requested  in  regard 
to  how  we  felt  about  the  lend-lease  bill, 
1776.  Well,  what  I  say  and  what  I  would  do 
wotildn't  amount  to  much,  for  I  understand 
bill  1776  will  pass  anyway.  But  it  is  an 
opportunity  for  me  to  blow  it  out  of  my 
system.  I  am  100  percent  against  bill  1776. 
When  I  marched  down  the  road  after  World 
War  No.  1  we  were  always  told  that  we  didnt 
win  the  war,  but  the  English  won  the  war; 
so  I  say  let  them  win  it  now. 

Another  point  I  look  at  is,  they  never  paid 
a  dollar  of  their  part  to  the  United  States, 
and  they  won't  pay  any  of  this  part  either. 
We  gave  them  the  past  war  debt  owed  us. 
or  at  least  we  will  have  to  give  it  to  them 
before  we  get  through. 

I  believe  in  unions  in  their  place,  for  20 
years  ago  I  belonged  to  the  machinists'  union. 
I  have  a  nephew  that  had  to  leave  his  posi- 
tion as  baritone  musician  with  Rlngling  Bros. 
Clrctis  to  go  to  the  draft  army  for  11.25  per 
day,  and  his  salary  with  the  circus  with  $200 
and  expenses.  Now,  if  these  boys  can  work 
for  what  the  Army  pays,  then  it  Lb  about  time 
that  the  Government  tell  these  strikers  what 
they  can  do;  and  it  is  no  worse  for  these 
strikers  working  on  defense  orders  to  give  a 
little  than  the  boy  that  is  forced  to  leave  a 
good  lucrative  position  for  $1  per  day. 

When  I  was  drafted  into  World  War  No.  1 
I  was  working  on  Government  work.  My 
salary  was  $9  per  day.  I  never  got  my  Job 
back  when  I  came  back  from  France;  and 
now  I  am  knocked  out  and  can  only  farm 
because  someone  else  does  the  work;  and  I 
think  the  farm  a  gooi  place  to  stay  if  it  would 
Jtist  pdf  out. 

I  am  not  kicking  on  my  service  In  the 
World  War;  very  proud  of  it,  instead.  But  I 
do  say  that  those  strikers  should  be  forced 
to  let  strikes  alone,  same  as  our  draftees  have 
to.  They  have  no  alternative.  And  if  the 
Oovemment  can  build  a  law  to  draft  an  army 
they  can  also  draft  union  strikers;  and  in 
case  they  can't,  just  call  on  a  few  of  us  old 
World  War  Number  Ones  and,  even  though 
we  are  only  half  men,  we  still  may  be  able  to 
do  some  convincing  yet.  I  have  expected  the 
American  Legion  to  say  something  about 
these  strikes.  But  they  are  no  good  either, 
for  if  they  cant  or  won't  help  their  own 
members  they  are  not  likely  to  back  up  de- 
fense strikes  either.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Legion,  but  I  seldom  go.  for  I  don't  like  their 
attitude  about  this  war  lend  and  lease  and 
a  lot  of  other  things. 

I  cant  luderstand  v/hy  such  men  as  Colonel 
Lindbergh  is  called  to  tell  something  he  never 
was  in  or  knows  nothing  about,  such  as  war. 
He  is  a  good  fiyer,  and  I  am  a  good  engineer 
and  machinist  and  a  fair  farmer;  but  in  all 


his  talks  I  never  have  heard  him  say  any- 
thing yet.  Therefore,  why  not  ask  a  man 
to  report  that  has  had  war  experience? 

When  England  asks  for  all  we  have  got 
to  give,  that  is  a  big  event.  But  if  a  few  ol 
us  World  War  No.  1  ask  for  a  lltUe  we  art 
Treasure  raiders  and  are  unpatriotic.  I  be- 
lieve In  a  big  Army  and  Navy  and  to  staj 
right  here  In  the  United  States,  and  on« 
that  will  scare  Hitler  to  even  think  of  com- 
ing here.  But  if  the  United  States  will  keep 
some  of  our  defense  goods  here  we  wont 
need  any  help  from  anyone  else.  But  we 
never  can  reach  that  goal  by  strikes  slowing 
progress  up.  We  have  plenty  of  want  her* 
at  home  without  giving  all  to  a  coimtrj 
that  don't  care  a  snap  for  us  ot  keeps  any 
promises. 

The  more  free  hand  to  England  the  soonex 
War  No.  2  wUl  be  a  reality;  and  I  might  say 
it  is  a  reality  except  men.  I  consider  we  are 
at  war  now.  For  if  all  goes  to  England  that 
is  asked  of  the  United  States,  then  war  is 
inevitable  Just  as  War  No.  1.  Letting  all 
our  armaments  go  abroad  is  no  way  to  safe- 
guard this  country.  I  was  In  sight  of  Berlin 
in  War  No.  1.  God  pity  us  that  we  let  the 
chance  slip  to  hang  the  American  flag  there 
then,  to  save  the  trouble  now,  which  U 
going  to  be  done  sooner  or  later  under  the 
road  we  are  taking. 

And  to  allow  some  of  these  Communist 
leaders  to  stay  here  in  the  United  States. 
If  I  did  one  little  thing  I  would  pay.  But 
they  can  do  as  they  please  and  stUl  stey 
here.  Can  you  blame  an  ex-American  World 
War  veteran  for  taking  the  stand  I  believe 
in?  But  I  understand  why  nothing  much 
is  done  about  strikes,  for  the  General  Motors 
strike  at  Flint  a  few  years  ago  Is  the  daddy 
of  them  now. 

This  coimtry  has  spent  billions  on  relief 
and  P.  W.  A.  that  never  made  a  return 
dollar.  And  still  millions  need  work.  All 
right;  turn  into  the  gunboat  and  airplane 
business  and  make  so  many  of  all  of  them 
that  if  a  canary  bird  tries  to  fly  throxigh 
them  he  will  lose  his  wings.  And  no  blow- 
ing Hitler  will  ever  attempt  Invading  this 
country;  and  If  he  does,  we  will  be  here 
ready  with  a  receiving  committee  to  wel- 
come him.  Might  Just  as  well  make  guns 
foi  bread  and  butter  as  to  hoe  out  weeds 
along  the  road  that  thrive  on  the  hoe  culti- 
vation; should  of  been  making  guns  last  B 
years. 

I  don't  believe  In  any  such  powers  as 
bill  1776  gives  to  one  man. 

If  I  had  two  neighbors  that  wanted  to 
fight  I  wouldn't  help  either  one,  and  If  I 
helped  one  I  would  help  both.  I  will  stay 
in  my  own  yard  and  let  them  fight.  But  If 
they  come  over  in  my  yard,  then  It  will  be 
Just  too  bad.  And  that  is  what  I  think  of 
helping  England.  And  only  to  keep  otir  own 
nose  clean.  By  so  doing  we  can  build  our 
own  Nation  to  safety.  I  don't  know  if  this 
letter  amounts  to  a  pinch  to  you.  But  it  is 
off  my  chest,  and  I  feel  better.  But  it  is  the 
way  I  think,  and  you  are  my  Congressman 
to  use  your  good  Judgment  on  bill  1776. 
That  bill  needs  a  few  good  amendments. 
Yours  very  truly. 


Bangor,  Mich. 

DowAGiAc,  Mich.,  January  30,  1941. 
Mr.  Clare  Hoffman, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  HorrMAN:  Until  now  we  silent 
Americans  have  stood  by  and  listened,  view- 
ing the  war  in  Europe  with  an  impartial 
eye.  But  with  the  turn  of  events  in  the 
Capital,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  raise 
my  voice  in  protest,  and  hope  that  yon,  our 
Representative,  will  heed  and  hear  it,  and 
fight  for  us  as  you  have  never  fought  before. 

I'm  a  farmer  with  five  children,  all  Amer- 
icans, in  the  third  generation.  We  know 
no  other  country  and  owe  no  other  country 
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AllegUmoe.  Our  hearts  and  souls  are  here 
with  roots  burled  deeply,  and  I  think  we 
bftTV  a  right  to  be  heard. 

Lincoln  and  Washington  wanted  It  ao. 
What  happens  In  Europe  Is  no  concern  of 
ouis,  but  we  are  concerned  In  what  happens 
In  America,  o\ir  America.  In  arriving  at 
our  decision  we  looked  at  the  past,  the 
great  teacher,  experience.  At  last  we  are 
taking  sides,  not  one  European  country 
versus  another,  but  America  versus  Europe, 
mhjp  is  dear,  even  as  the  minds  of 
those  who  wrote  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It 
was  written  to  be  consulted  in  a  time  like 
this.  To  keep  the  path  and  decisions  of 
our  trusted  executives  straight,  for  America 
uaailected  by  foreign  propaganda.  It  Is 
being  warped  and  twisted  to  fit  patterns 
dcalgned  In  Europe,  which  it  will  never  fit. 
Oh.  we  are  a  deluded  American  people. 
When  we  elect  men  to  office  we  presiime 
they  are  100-percent  Americans.  But  now 
we  wonder.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  no 
healtaney,  no  fear  in  the  course  of  oiur  first 
Presidents.  They  did  not  double-cross,  sell 
out  their  pec^e.  their  country.  We  need 
have  no  worry  for  our  future  if  we  had 
real  heart-and-soul  Americans  in  Congress, 
in  the  Senate,  or  as  our  President. 

As  events  are  shaping  their  course  we  see 
DOW  that  our  leaders  are  British — looking 
after  t"g"«>»  welfare. 

Tea;  those  same  English  whose  tyranny 
drove  our  anoeators  over  here.  Those  same 
men  who  levied  taxes  in  the  days  of  the  Boa- 
ton  Tea  Party — who  Incited  the  Indians  to 
scalp  our  pioneers.  Those  same  redcoats  who 
tried  to  bluif  oui  farmers  at  Lexington.  Those 
same  Tories  who  sold  us  out  long  ago.  And 
If  that's  history,  this  Isnt.  Every  day  we 
are  paying  their  debt  for  the  last  war.  And 
tbece  warmongers  and  Tories  of  IMI  are  get- 
ting ready  to  saddle  the  bill  for  this  war  on 
the  people  at  the  United  Btates  again.  We 
cant  pay  it.  but  what  do  the  Simon  Legreea 
of  England  care? 

What  good  was  their  promise,  their  word 
at  honor  to  ua  in  the  war  of  1917? 

What  good  to  Prance  a  few  months  ago? 
Tb  Norway?  Belglxmi?  The  Finns?  Show 
me  one  thing  they  ever  did  for  any  country 
out  d  aympathy  or  charity.  They  tell  us 
they  fight  for  democracy.  Is  that  why  Mr. 
Gandhi  starves  himself?  Is  that  why  her 
fanner  ally.  Italy,  is  fighting  her?  Bhe  always 
looks  after  England  100  percent.  How  in 
God's  nanoe  can  anyone  believe  her  envoys? 
Why  can't  she  be  kept  out  of  our  Capitol, 
to  let  our  statesmen  solve  cur  own  problems? 
Bow  do  we  know  these  British  helpers  in  the 
Senate  aiui  House  are  not  Iwing  paid  also  by 
XnglaiMl? 

Bow  can  we  help  being  sold  out?  Is  Eng- 
land already  controlling  our  welfare,  our 
destiny  or  are  we  Just  pawns  and  another 
»»«gii«»»  colony?  Does  the  President  think 
we  are  children  or  Imbeciles?  Please,  Mr. 
BomuM,  fight  for  us.  We  pray  that  God 
may  give  you  the  strength,  the  courage,  the 
health,  and  the  will  and  heart  to  defend  the 
cauM  of  America.  Our  fate  is  in  the  bands 
of  a  lew  real  Americans.  Long  after  you  and 
I  and  the  President  have  gone,  our  helpless 
youngsters  will  pay  for  the  Tory  acts  of  the 
present.  Don't  stop  fighting.  We  are  onoe 
again  the  farmers  at  Lexington.  Yes:  Lind- 
bergh and  a  lot  more  of  us  are  the  rebels  of 
old  but  Americans  at  heart.  No  Interest  in 
gold  or  profits.  Just  peace  and  love  of  our 
children,  the  good  earth,  and  ovir  coiutry 
the  way  Lincoln  wanted  It,  not  the  way 
Ghnrdilll  wants  It.  Think  of  our  boys  who 
lie  In  Europe  now  who  died  In  vttin.  Must 
w«  repeat  this  tragedy?  Through  the  errora 
at  dhB-wlts  who  can  see  naught  but  money. 
m«Ht  a  whole  natkm  be  sacrificed?  Mi»t  we 
foOow  Europe^  footstcpa?  God  forbid.  What 
right  have  a  few  insane  men  to  put  to  death 
tbouaands  of  healthy  lives,  and  spread  misery 
Mi^  goffering  to  mllUons  more?  Wotildnt 
tt  be  kliulcr  to  nuS  out  the  Ures  of  our 


children  now  than  to  know  they  wUl  suffer 
for  years? 

Fight  to  your  last  breath,  my  friend,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Doioagiac,  Mich. 

Bekxien  Springs,  Mich. 

Dkab  1A.  Hoftman:  We  all  have  beccme 
keenly  interested  in  the  affairs  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  in  o\u  Representatives.  We 
get  a  fairly  clear  picture  via  radio  of  what  is 
going  on.  and  we  should  be  able  to  arrive  at 
intelligent  conclusions. 

All  my  life  (and  my  father  before  me)  I 
have  been  a  staiinch  Republican.  I  served 
nearly  3  years  in  the  last  war,  including  14 
months  with  the  A.  E.  F.  My  son  will  be  21 
next  June,  and  I  expect  him  to  do  his  duty 
for  his  country,  and  he  is  willing  to  do  so. 

With  all  my  heart  I  would  like  to  see  peace 
for  all  nations,  but  I  cannot  conceive  of  a 
peace  in  which  the  dictators  would  have  a 
word.  No  promise  they  could  give  would  be 
IMDssible  to  believe.  My  country  is  inextri- 
cably bound  up  In  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  we  must  play  our  part  fearlessly. 

I  say  with  genuine  regret  that  I  have  come 
to  feel  that  my  Republican  Party  is  opposing 
bill  1778,  as  It  has  opposed  other  legislation, 
purely  for  political  reasons.  I  am  ashamed  to 
think  that  they  are  not  courageous  enough  to 
be  honest  with  themselves.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  Republican  speakers  and  writers  have 
expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  all  possible 
aid  to  England.  How  can  we  give  all  aid  if 
we  are  afraid  or  if  we  will  put  party  above 
our  country? 

Ever  since  1932  the  Republican  Party  has 
been  crying  "dictator"'  against  our  President 
imtil  it  has  t>ecome  meaningless  to  most  of  us 
because  even  a  certain  Republican  high-rank- 
ing legislator  has  told  me  that  most  of  the 
things  that  have  been  done  in  the  past  8 
years  have  been  good  but  that  the  Republican 
Party  could  better  administer  them,  and  the 
evidence  does  not  lead  us  to  believe  that  we 
are  in  any  danger  of  dictatorship. 

I  believe  my  country  will  be  doomed  to 
perpetual  warfare  if  England  goes  down,  and 
as  one  of  your  constituents  I  speak  out  in 
favor  of  the  bill  and  urge  the  utmost  speed 
in  passing  it. 

Faithfully  yours. 


SL  Lawrence  Seaway  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PIUS  L.  SCHWERT 

or  MCW  TORX 

ua  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  February  6,  1941 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  BOARD 
OF  SUPERVISORS  OF  ERIE  COUNTY, 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  SCHWERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OES,  I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Erie  County,  State  of  New  York: 

Whereas  the  Erie  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors has  gone  on  record  as  being  opposed 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  because 
of  Its  destructlTe  effect  on  the  economy  of 
Erie  County  and  the  Nation  at  large;  and 

Whereas  this  board  of  supervisors  believes 
that  during  this  national  emergency  all  labor 
and  material  leaoumea  of  the  country  should 


be  dedicated  to  the  defense  preparations  of 

our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  huge  quantities  of  material,  labor, 
and  equipment,  tremendous  sums  of  money 
and  services  of  technicians  whose  talents  and 
experience  are  precious  to  our  country's  de- 
fense effort,  would  be  seriously  diverted  from 
our  defense  efforts  by  any  action  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  leading  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway;  and 

Whereas  the  project  could  serve  no  useful 
pxirpose  in  the  present  world  crisis,  because 
it  would  require  at  least  6  years  to  complete 
the  power  section  of  the  plan,  and  from  6 
to  8  years  for  the  seaway  portion  if  imme- 
diately undertaken  by  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  board  of  supervisors  of 
Erie  County  urges  the  legislators  of  the  State 
of  New  York  to  formally  declare,  by  appropri- 
ate resolution  of  the  New  York  State  Senate 
and  Assembly,  their  opposition  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway;  and 
be  it  fxirther 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  Erie  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  be,  and  hereby  Is,  in- 
structed to  forward  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President.  Members  of  Congress,  the 
Governor,  and  members  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  to  the  boards  of 
supervisors  of  all  counties  within  the  State 
of  New  York,  with  the  request  that  these 
honorable  bodies  take  like  action  immediately. 

Casl  E.  Sentz. 


Hitler  the  Ganf  ster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  GIFFORD 

or  MASSACHT7SRTS 

IN  TBK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'l'i  V  ES 
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AR'nCLE  BY  L.  C.  HALL 


Mr.  GIFPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by  L.  C. 
Hall,  editor  of  the  Wareham  (Mass.) 
Courier: 

HTCLEa.   THS   GAMGSTEB 

(By  L.  C.  Hall,  editor,  Wareham  Coiirler) 

The  United  States  developed  the  gangster, 
the  wolf  who  leads  a  pack  against  the  pos- 
sessors, the  "have  nots"  who  prey  upon  the 
"haves."  Did  Hitler  get  his  inspiration  from 
them?  Did  he  note  how  they  seemed  to  be 
a  power  beyond  the  law?  Was  he  envious  of 
their  success  and  did  he  dream  of  becoming 
a  supergangster  greater  than  they,  with  the 
world  for  his  field  and  greed-inspired  Ger- 
mans to  Implement  the  power  of  his  ambi- 
tions? 

Hitler,  the  beer-hall  talker,  found  his 
listeners  in  the  lowest  dregs  of  society.  He 
whetted  their  appetites  by  telling  them  that 
they  could  have  what  others  had  by  ganging 
together  and  taking  it  away  from  them.  He 
preached  class  consciousness  by  exciting 
their  racial  pride  and  whipped  it  up  by  giv- 
ing them  something  to  hate — those  of  other 
races  and  all  who  had  authority  over  them. 

Like  Satan  he  took  them  to  a  high  moun- 
tain and  showed  them  all  the  good  things 
of  the  earth  and  they  accepted  his  plan 
and  went  forth  to  loot. 

He  defied  the  legislature  of  his  country, 
made  tun  of  it  and  condemned  it  for  the 
foolish  discussions  which  went  on  in  its  haU, 
where  everything  was  debated  but  little  was 
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done.  He  called  upon  his  gangs  to  defy  au- 
thority, to  drive  the  talkers  out  of  power,  and 
to  rule  the  country  through  an  organization 
much  similar  to  our  Ku  Klux  Klan.  He  in- 
stigated a  reign  of  terror  implemented  by 
brutal  beatings  and  violent  deaths  for  all 
who  opposed  him. 

He  told  the  people  that  as  long  as  they 
looked  upon  themselves  as  inferiors,  as 
beaten  people,  there  could  be  nothing  but 
slavery  for  them.  With  some  shrewdness  he 
appealed  to  people  suffering  from  an  Inferi- 
ority complex.  He  fed  their  vanity  by  telling 
them  that  they  were  dumb,  driven  cattle 
who,  made  aware  of  their  power,  could  im- 
pose their  will  by  exert  ng  the  force  of  their 
numbers  against  those  who  posed  as  their 
leaders  and  were  exploiting  them  to  their 
own  advantage. 

He  set  himself  up  as  their  leader  even 
while  he  condemned  leaders  and  defied  their 
authority  He  looked  upon  the  people  in  the 
mass  as  being  incapable  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion and  taught  them  to  depend  upon  him  as 
their  Instrument  of  salvation. 

For  him  no  state  existed  which  did  not  look 
to  him  for  supreme  control.  He  taught  the 
people  to  shout  "Hell  Hitler"  whenever  he 
appeared  among  them.  His  party  became  a 
majority  and  he  immediately  suppressed  all 
other  parties  and  robbcJ  them  of  their  power 
of  criticism  and  debate. 

He  made  divided  Germany  into  a  nation 
with  racial  pride  and  c.enicd  that  any  other 
nation  or  sort  of  a  nition  had  a  right  to 
exist.  National  honor  }ie  laughed  at.  Lying. 
he  adopted  as  a  policy  and  defended  it  as  a 
measure  of  expediency.  No  promise  did  he 
consider  valid  if  it  was  found  to  be  hamper- 
ing. Once  in  control  of  the  German  majority, 
lulled  by  his  promises  or  driven  to  terror  in 
his  ruthlessness  and  intolerance  of  opposi- 
tion, his  decrees  became  laws  and  his  orders 
undeflab>. 

How  can  we  be  sure  of  his  ideas  which 
led  to  the  result  he  achieved?  We  have  read 
his  book.  Mein  Kampf,  wherein  he  has  bared 
his  soul  and  made  known  his  gangster  phil- 
osophy. In  it  he  visions  a  world  ruled  by 
German  power.  He  si.w  a  greater  Germany 
in  the  center  of  Europe  sufficiently  strong  to 
make  all  the  smaller  n;ition3  bend  to  his  will. 
And  then  he  saw  a  Gt-rmany  no  longer  peo- 
pled by  different  races  and  speaking  different 
languages  and  ptirsuing  uifferent  aims,  but 
a  tmlted  people  with  Germans  everywhere  in 
the  world  looking  to  him  for  leadership  and 
fattening  upon  the  loot  he  would  wring  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  He  saw  Germany  sop- 
ping up  the  wealth  of  other  peoples  as  with 
a  sponge  and  wringing  it  all  into  one  German 
receptacle. 

To  carry  out  hie  aims  he  ganged  up  with 
Russia  to  defeat  democracy  wherever  it 
existed  He  ganged  up  with  Japan  to  drive 
white  control  out  of  Asia.  He  ganged  up 
with  Italy  because  Mussolini  wanted  his 
share  of  the  loot  and  Ijecause  he  could  prom- 
ise it  to  him  and  then  deny  it  to  him. 

He  became  an  international  Al  Capone; 
may  have  unconsciouBly  patterned  his  course 
after  him.  His  raids  on  smaller  nations  par- 
alleled Capone's  raids  upon  other  gangs  which 
sought  to  divide  responsibility  with  him.  By 
a  system  of  rewards  fcr  his  humble  followers, 
and  by  assassination  cf  those  with  ambitions 
to  muscle  in  on  his  racket,  he  became  the 
recognized  master. 

And  all  through  this  stage  he  played  the 
role  of  benefactor  of  the  under-dog,  the 
benevolent  despot  who  would  not  keep  it  aU 
for  himself,  but  would  give  a  meager  share  of 
the  swag  to  those  whuse  loyalty  and  worship 
he  could  depend  upon. 

Thus  we  have  a  picture  of  Hitler  painted 
by  his  own  brush.  We  may  look  at  that  pic- 
ture and  decide  whether  it  has  been  truly 
painted.  We  can  know  his  aims  and  his  am- 
bitions, and  the  means  he  will  use  to  accom- 
plish them.  It  isn't  a  pretty  plctiue  to  our 
way  of  thinking.  It  leaves  no  room  In  the 
world  for  right,  Justice,  or  peaceful  pursuits. 


Thus  far  he  has  confined  his  war  to  Europe 
with  the  principal  purpose  of  destroying  the 
rule  cf  the  people  and  making  them  all  his 
vassals.  Either  they  must  conform  to  his  will 
peacefully  and  humbly  or  they  must  feel  the 
strength  of  his  iron  heel  and  exist  solely  by 
his  sufferance. 

The  only  opposition  he  fears  is  concen- 
trated in  Britain  and  in  the  United  States. 
For  the  moment  the  United  States  Is  outside 
his  realm,  a  thcrn  In  his  flesh,  and  an  active 
ally  of  his  enemy,  Britain,  which  Is  the  only 
nation  s:rong  enough  to  give  him  battle. 

England  he  hopes  to  bring  to  Its  knees  by 
ruthless  bombings  and  the  sinking  of  its 
ships.  While  England's  soldiers  are  engaged 
in  the  defense  of  its  own  Island,  he  remains 
master  of  Europe  with  the  help  of  his  associ- 
ated gangsters  who  are  content  to  play  a 
minor  role. 

With  England  thus  Isolated  he  hopes  to 
make  the  United  States  Ineffective  by  means 
of  propaganda.  He  Intends  to  show  us  that 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  gone  totalitarian, 
it  is  futile  for  us  to  pretend  that  we  can 
maintain  our  democracy.  He  hopes  to  con- 
vince us  that  if  we  want  to  a-soclate  and 
fraternise  with  the  rest  of  the  wcrld.  we  must 
acquiesce  in  the  new  order  which  he  will 
have  established  with  the  defeat  cf  Britain. 
Only  the  perverseness  of  the  English-speaking 
people  now  stands  in  his  way. 

NoT.here  In  his  book  dees  he  appear  to  con- 
template an  actual  Invasion  of  either  Eng- 
land or  the  United  States.  No;  he  visions 
other  means  less  dangerous  to  him.  He  sees 
the  entire  continental  Europe  subject  to  his 
will.  He  sees  England  stripped  of  Its  colonies 
which  are  Its  llfeblood. 

In  Asia  he  is  willing  to  concede  political 
dominance  by  the  yellow  race  as  exemplified 
by  the  Japanese,  whom  he  considers  as  a 
superior  race  to  the  Chinese,  but  still  inferior 
to  the  Germans. 

In  the  New  World  he  sees  a  source  of  pro- 
duction which  will  be  open  to  him  and  bis 
allies  If  they  peacefully  conform  to  the  new 
order  and  wiU  do  business  with  him  on  his 
own  terms. 

With  alarm  and  apparently  with  mortifi- 
cation he  Is  coming  to  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican Monroe  Doctrine  and  that  American 
unity  will  block  his  plans.  He  calls  it  a 
stubborn  and  useless  resistance  to  the  new 
order,  but  he  must  know  that  his  complete 
new  order  is  impossible  unless  be  can  break 
our  will  to  resist. 

Merely  as  the  master  of  continental  Europe 
his  new  order  cannot  be  maintained,  and  its 
collapse  is  Inevitable  through  revolt  from 
within.  Unless  we  become  gangster-minded, 
too,  and  our  have  nots  can  be  successfully 
brought  to  demand  their  loot,  unless  our  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  can  be  reversed,  so  long 
as  right  can  prevail  over  might,  we  are  im- 
pregnable. Our  gravest  danger  lies  in  our 
own  doubt  as  to  maintenance  of  democratic 
principles. 


Ten  Biltion  Dollars  for  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
DAILY  NEWS 


ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 

the  Washington  Daily  News  of  yesterday: 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News] 

TEN  anXlON  DOLLARS  FOB  BRTTAIN 

Representative  Melvin  Maas.  of  Minnesota, 
Is  ta'king  big  money  In  his  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  lend-lease  bill  to  purchase  Great 
Britain's  Western  Hemisphere  possessions. 
The  price  to  be  negotiated,  he  admits,  might 
run  as  high  as  $16,000,000,000.  The  out-of- 
pocket  figure  wouldn't  be  quite  that  much, 
however,  since  he  proposes  to  subtract  there- 
from the  six  billicns  which  Great  Britain  still 
owes  us  on  the  Wcrld  War  debt. 

Even  $10,000,000,000  is  a  big  round  sum — 
and  a  lot  more  than  the  sandy  islands  of 
Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,  the  Antilles,  and  the 
coastal  Jungle  of  Guiana  and  British  Hon- 
duras could  possibly  be  worth  on  any  con- 
ceivable measurement  of  economic  value. 
But,  es  Mr.  Maas  convincingly  argues,  the 
United  States  doesn't  want  these  lands  for 
economic  exploitation  but  for  purposes  of 
national  defense,  and  there  is  no  way  to 
measure  in  dollars  the  value  of  such  a  cordon 
of  naval  and  air  bases  protecting  our  shores 
and  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  proposal — 
and  its  greatest  virtue — is  that  it  would 
provide  financial  aid  to  Great  Britain 
promptly  and  on  a  grand  scale.  The  $10,- 
000.000.000  made  immediately  available 
would  be  enough  to  pay  for  all  the  ships., 
planes,  arms,  and  ammtmitlon  that  Britain 
could  purchase  In  this  cctmtry  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  And  Britain  would  get  what 
she  desperately  needs,  on  a  straight-out 
quid  pro  quo  deal,  with  no  strings  at- 
tached. 

Another  virtue  is  that  the  $10,000,000,000 
outlay,  though  indeed  large,  is  a  definite  sum, 
which  Congress  Itself  would  prescribe,  exer- 
cising its  constitutional  responsibilities  for 
the  Nation's  purse.  There  would  be  no  limit, 
no  possible  way  of  fixing  the  ultimate  cost. 
through  the  lend-lease  method.  Once  we 
have  committed  ourselves  to  a  policy  under 
which  the  President  has  the  unrestrained 
authority  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war  to 
Britain.  China,  Greece,  and  any  and  all 
other  nations  of  his  choosing  in  any  and  aU 
other  wars  in  which  he  may  think  we  have 
a  stake — once  we  are  launched  on  so  ambi- 
tious a  program  as  that,  there  can  be  no 
counting  of  flrml  costs.  By  comparison,  the 
proposed  10  blUions  might  prove  to  be  only 
chicken  feed. 

And,  at  least,  under  the  Maas  proposal  we 
would  have  something  to  show  for  our  money, 
real  estate  and  defense  outposts,  something 
far  better  than  bad  debts  and  embittered 
debtors. 


A  Suggested  Program  for  Discussion  by 
the  Liberal  Bloc  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  February  6,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS,  OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr.    O'HARA.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  liberal  bloc  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  commenced  its  fort- 
nightly dinner  meetings.   The  gentleman 
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from  California  rMr.  Voorhb]  was  un- 
able to  attend  the  first  regular  meeting 
held  at  the  Dodge  Hotel.  Monday.  Janu- 
ary 27,  but  sent  a  letter  to  me,  as  chair- 
man of  the  organizaUon.  which  contains 
guch  meaty  content  and  so  succinctly 
sums  up  the  situation  confronting  our 
country  that  I  am  requesting  leave  to  in- 
corporate It  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 

GSBSSZOITAL  RXCORO. 

I  am  attaching  it  herelnbelow. 

WASHUtcnoi*,  D.  C^  Janvary  27,  1941. 
Hon.  JoHW  M.  CamM. 

House  of  Representative$. 

WasMnffton,  D.  C. 

Dbax  John:  I  regret  more  than  I  can  say 
that  because  of  a  promise  glTcn  many  months 
ago  I  have  to  speak  In  Raleigh.  N.  C,  to- 
night, and  therefore  Z  am  compelled  to  mlaa 
the  first  meeting  of  the  progressive  group. 

I  belleTe  If  ever  there  was.  now  is  the  time 
when  tt  Is  Important  for  those  of  us  who 
see  clearly  the  necessity  of  forward  steps 
with  regard  to  our  economic  problem  to  draw 
together  for  mutual  constiltatlon  and  effec- 
tive action.  Upon  \u  wUl  fall  the  principal 
responsibility  for  seeing  that  the  defense 
program  does  not  become  an  opportunity  for 
special  Interests  to  profit  at  the  expense 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole:  to  protect  the  hard- 
fought  gains  of  farmers,  labor,  and  other 
groups  among  the  common  people:  and  to 
point  out  continuously  and  with  all  the  vigor 
St  our  command  the  evident  fact  that  the 
future  of  free  government  and  democracy 
must  ultimately  depend  on  bow  good  a  Job 
w*  do  In  making  It  possible  for  the  people  of 
America  to  consume  In  proportion  to  their 
power  to  produce  and  to  afford  here  at  home 
a  market  sufficient  to  sustain  the  full  em- 
ployment of  our  people.  It  Is  up  to  us  Uke- 
wlss  to  begin  to  develop  now  a  program 
with  th«  adjustment  of  our  country  to  a 
psaiisniiis  scooosny  when  these  great  defense 
sapsiidlturss  are  completed. 

X  wantad  so  much  to  be  there  at  thU  first 
msstlng  that  X  am  taking  the  Uberty  of 
Min^  yoo.  tf  you  feel  tt  would  be  appro- 
prlata.  to  rsad  this  letta  to  those  who  may 
hs  In  attendance. 

OratsfuOy  youn, 

JOBT  YOOBRIB. 


Dftmcy  at  Stakt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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ARTICLE  BY  HON  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS,  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA.  WHICH  APPEARED  IN 
PITTSBURGH  SCN-TELEQRAPH 


ICr.  WSIS&  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  per- 
mission and  consent  of  the  House  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  which  appeared  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa„  on  Tuesday,  Janimry  21,  1941.  This 
article  is  my  direct  answer  to  thousands 
of  inquiries  that  I  have  received  from  my 
constituents  about  my  position  on  H.  R. 
1776.  better  known  as  the  lend-lease  bill. 

The  article  follows: 

X  heartily  favor  the  present  H.  R.  1776. 
better  kaowa  as  the  lend-lease  bill,  which 
tnsltrtSB  the  following  amendments: 


(1)  Time  limitation — to  January  1,  1943. 

(2)  It  prohibits  the  convoy  of  ships  (as 
this  may  lead  us  to  war). 

(3)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
la  to  make  periodical  reports  to  Congress 
every  90  days. 

This  Is  an  emergency  measxure,  and  these 
same  powers  have  been  granted  to  past 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  In  times  of 
emergency.  Although  I  am  a  Democrat,  I 
might  conclusively  state  that  this  is  not  a 
partisan  question  as  many  Republican 
leaders  are  In  favor  of  this  measure. 

We  must  continue  our  present  course  and 
support  H.  R.  1776  as  amended  In  order  to 
prevent  our-  involvement  In  this  war.  For 
our  own  preservation,  it  is  our  responsibility 
as  a  democratic  Nation  to  give  every  aid  to 
Britain  short  of  war  because  England  is 
fighting  her  life's  battle  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  democracy  and  civilization  itself, 
and  her  battle  is  our  battle.  We  all  know 
that  with  an  Axis  victory  we  will  be  caught 
in  a  world  dominated  by  the  combination 
of  Germany,  Italy.  Japan,  and  Russia,  and 
that  combination  will  control  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  Those  nations  may  have  dif- 
ferences among  liemselves,  but  one  thing 
Is  c«taln.  they  will  be  united  and  we  will 
be  the  common  victim.  The  Western  Hem- 
isphere will  be  the  common  looting  gro\ind. 
It  will  be  the  last  place  left  to  loot  and  that 
will  be  the  finish  of  democracy. 

America  will  soon  ascertain  that,  as  a 
nation  of  free  people,  we  cannot  carry  on 
oxir  form  of  government  Isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  One-half  of  the  world 
cannot  be  free  and  the  other  one-half  slave. 
We  will  never  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
regimented  labor  of  Continental  Europe  and 
maintain  our  high  standard  of  living.  An 
Axis  victory,  even  though  not  culminating 
in  actual  declaration  of  war.  will  result  In 
an  economic  war  that  will  see  a  break-down 
of  the  financial,  mdnstrial.  and  moral  struc- 
ture of  our  great  Nation.  That  Is  why  we 
miist  speed  up  production  for  our  own  de- 
fense and.  in  addition,  furnish  airplanes, 
tanks,  munitions,  and  all  types  of  war  mate- 
rials to  Great  Britain  and  the  other  cotm- 
tnss  flgbtlng  for  their  own  preservation  of 
democratic  government  and  against  the 
ruthless  rule  of  dictators  and  their  totali- 
tarian government. 

I  feel  if  we  ptvsue  this  course  of  giving 
•very  aid  possible  to  Britain  and  her  allies, 
Britain  and  they  can  continue  their  admir- 
able defense  which  will  give  us  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  "gear  up"  our  production  so  that 
we  can  for  our  own  security  prepare  an 
invulnerable  national  defense.  Our  greatest 
assurance  of  not  becoming  involved  in  this 
present  war  will  be  the  buUding  of  a  defense 
that  will  be  feared  by  every  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  The  more  aid  we  can 
give  to  Britain  now  will  give  them  every 
opportunity  to  hold  off  any  possible  early 
Axis  victory,  if  at  all  victorious,  and  the 
more  opportunity  and  time  we  will  have  to 
build  up  our  national  defense  and  our  guar- 
anty and  assurance  that  we  will  not  become 
mvolved  in  the  present  war. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  shoiUd  assume 
an  Isolationist  position  and  concentrate  on 
our  own  defense  alone  and  maintain  a  posi- 
tion of  independence.  As  I  have  previously 
stated,  we  cannot  live  alone  in  a  world  dom- 
inated by  dictators.  I  repeat  again  that 
America's  security  is  threatened  by  Hitler's 
barbaric  assaults,  and  I  strongly  maintain 
that  it  is  for  the  best  Interests  of  our  security 
that  we  give  all  possible  aid  to  England  and 
her  allies  and  not  assume  a  position  of  iso- 
lationism. I  am  convinced  that  if  we  give 
every  aid  to  Britain  short  of  war  that  ovir 
aid  will  be  decisive  in  turning  the  tide  against 
the  Axis  PowCTs  and  barbarism  and  return 
us  to  peace  and  Into  International  law  which 
has  been  violated  at  every  turn  by  Hitler 
and  his  cohorts. 

The  issue  Is  simple.  Either  we  make  the 
decidton  which  will  effect  our  Nation  and  Its 


destiny,  or  our  enemies  will  make  It  for  us. 
We  still  have  the  power  to  decide  for'oxir- 
selves.  The  longer  that  the  R.  A.  P.  of  Eng- 
land and  the  little  country  of  Greece  re- 
sist the  aggression  of  the  Germans  and  its 
Axis  partners,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be 
for  Germany  to  conquer  England. 

We  cannot  assume  a  position  of  neutrality 
for  we  must  remember,  lest  we  forget,  that 
Belgiiun,  Luxemburg,  Holland,  and  Norway 
also  assumed  a  position  of  neutrality.  All 
helpless  little  nations  who  believed  in  demo- 
cratic government  were  annihilated  over- 
night by  a  ruthless  militaristic  machine,  and 
then  we  saw  the  fall  of  France  unprepared 
and  without  courageous  leadership.  I  pray 
to  God  that  we  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica will  never  have  to  make  the  stand  that 
England  is  now  making  alone,  but  I  am  posi- 
tive that  we  will  have  to  make  it  alone  if 
England  wo\ild  go  down  vmaided  to  defeat, 
because  our  South  American  pact  would  be 
worthless  once  the  Axis  Powers  conquered 
England.  We  must  make  our  stand  for  peace 
now.  while  our  front  is  3,000  miles  away. 

Let  us  profit  by  the  fall  of  France.  Let 
us  prepare  and  aid  Britain  and  follow  a 
cotirageouB  leadership  needed  now  more 
than  in  the  days  of  Washington  and  Lincoln. 
They  fought  to  establish  and  unite  democ- 
racy. We  must  unite  and  fight  together  to 
maintain  and  preserve  our  democracy.  We 
mvist  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  the  English 
for  which  they  are  now  paying  so  dearly  In 
human  lives.  Never  can  we  let  it  be  said 
of  us  that  we  did  "too  little,  too  late." 
Let  ua  remind  ourselves  of  a  thought  that 
appeared  in  a  recent  editorial  of  a  Pitts- 
burgh newspaper  that  "Ifs  later  than  you 
think."  Let  ua  all  follow  the  real  spirit 
of  true  Americans  and  not  be  partisan  poli- 
ticians, and  support  the  present  lend-lease- 
ald  bill  and  give  England  every  aid  short 
of  war  in  order  to  keep  tis  from  involvement 
in  this  present  conflict  and  to  preserve  our 
democracy  and  civilization  In  the  world. 

Respectfully, 

Bauvkl  a.  Wwxm. 

Member  of  Congreu, 

Thirty-flr$t  Congrenional  DUtriet  Of 
Penruylvania. 


New  EnfUnd  Facet  the  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VSEMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  February  6,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE  RALPH  E. 
FLANDERS,  SPRINGFIELD.  VT. 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Ralph  E. 
Flanders,  president  of  the  New  England 
Council,  before  the  New  England  Whole- 
sale Lumber  Association,  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club  in  Boston,  on  January  30, 
1941: 

In  any  ordinary  times  this  pleasant  meet- 
ing would  be  given  over  to  personal  greet- 
ings, a  glance  at  business  conditions  for  this 
industry  in  this  region,  and  a  discussion  of 
current  problems,  winding  up  with  an  ex- 
hilarating pep  talk  to  brace  us  up  for  the 
new  year.  However,  these  are  not  ordinary 
times.  The  affairs  of  our  own  Industry  and 
region,   while   important,  are  overshadowed 
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by  world  events.  We,  therefore,  deeply  feel 
the  need  for  an  awakening  and  a  guidance 
more  fundamental  and  more  far-reaching 
than  anything  we  have  sought  for  in  the 
past. 

We  meet  in  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  war. 
The  American  people,  after  a  period  of  doubt 
and  hesitation,  have  accepted  a  major  re- 
sponsibility in  this  war — the  responsibility 
of  aiding  the  side  which  we  have  chosen 
with  such  an  overwhelming  material  and 
moral  support  that  the  conflict  will  be 
averted  from  this  hemisphere,  and  decisively 
won  by  ovir  friends  in  Europe.  Month  by 
month,  the  picture  becomes  more  clear. 
Month  by  month,  the  determination  of 
America  strengthens  in  force  and  sharpens 
toward  a  full  unanimity  of  purpose. 

Yet,  if  we  observe  our  own  actions  and 
look  into  our  own  hearts,  it  becomes  clear 
that  It  is  only  for  moments  that  the  great- 
ness of  the  event  gets  hold  of  us  and  deter- 
mines our  action.  The  fortunate  chance 
that  puts  3,000  miles  of  water  between  vis 
and  the  conflict  draws  a  curtain  of  un- 
reality over  the  scene.  It  Is  only  by  effort 
that  we  rouse  ourselves  to  thought  and  ac- 
tion which  measure  up  to  the  emergency. 

In  a  recent  interview  I  referred  to  reports 
which  have  been  current  as  to  the  lack  of 
enterprise  and  comprehension  found  in  a 
small  section  of  New  England  business.  A 
few  firms  have  been  unwilling  to  shift  to  a 
somewhat  different  line  of  product  needed 
in  our  defense  program.  Some  have  bid 
much  higher  on  governmental  proposals  than 
have  western  competitors  with  the  same  or 
higher  wage  rates.  Others  have  fallen  short 
of  full  production  from  lack  of  enterprise  in 
the  training  of  the  magnificent  reservoir  of 
human  material  which  lies  ready  at  hand  in 
our  region. 

All  of  this  indicates  that  we  do  not  yet 
see  clearly,  do  not  yet  feel  deeply.  For,  if 
we  saw  and  felt  truly,  we  would  surpass  in 
our  endeavor  all  the  achievements  of  the 
past  and  all  our  imaginations  as  to  the  fu- 
ture. Can  we  see  clearly  here  tonight?  And. 
if  so,  to  what  depths  of  feeling  and  heights 
of  achievement  will  that  insight  lead  us? 

To  see  clearly  is  to  see  coolly.  Excitement 
and  partisan  passion  draw  a  veil  before  the 
eyes.  We  live  In  an  old  region,  and  a  trace 
of  skepticism  is  natural  to  us.  It  is  fortu- 
nate that  this  is  so,  for  when  we  are  finally 
convinced,  the  grounds  of  our  conviction 
are  tested  and  sure. 

Is  this  our  war?  Here  is  the  question 
which  demands  a  clear  decision. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  it  has  become 
our  war  The  first  World  War  became  our 
war.  If  there  Is  any  consistency  In  history, 
the  next  world  war — should  our  world  sur- 
vive to  have  one — will  likewise  become  our 
war.  We  seem  bound  by  unbreakable  bonds 
to  the  problems  and  miseries  of  the  Old 
World;  and  no  predetermination,  no  "swear- 
ing off,"  no  iteration  and  reiteration  of  the 
words  "never  again"  suffice  to  save  us.  By 
blind  fate  or  inner  necessity,  this  is  our  war. 

We  need,  however,  to  ask  the  question  in 
a  deeper  sense.  Is  this  our  war  in  the  sense 
that  we  can  draw  from  it  a  positive  benefit 
for  ourselves  and  for  the  world  instead  of 
being  its  helpless  victim?  I  believe  that  we 
can  make  it  our  war  in  a  positive  sense.  Not 
as  president  of  the  New  England  Council, 
and  not  with  any  other  authority  whatever, 
but  as  an  American  citizen,  talking  with  his 
fellow  citizens,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  I 
think  that  this  might  become  a  war  we  would 
be  proud  to  support. 

I  said  that  we  needed  to  see  clearly  and 
coolly.  That  Is,  above  all,  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  we  must  examine  our  relations  with 
England.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try and  of  the  world  that  we  should  not  be 
guided  in  this  relationship  by  emotion  alone. 
The  grounds  for  emotion  are  there.  The  an- 
cestral roots  of  many  of  us  go  back  to  the 
British  Isles.  Our  social  and  political  insti- 
tutions had  their  birth  there,  however  freely 


and  variously  they  have  developed.  We  have 
a  common  tongue,  a  common  Uterature,  and 
a  common  tradition. 

Yet,  as  between  governments  there  has  sel- 
dom or  never  been  a  community  of  interest 
corresponding  to  these  historic  and  cultural 
bonds.  There  have  been  many  periods  of 
tension  between  us — notably  in  the  Civil 
War.  The  first  World  War  was  not  of  our 
making  or  to  ovir  liking.  Yet  It  was  won  by 
our  decisive  intervention.  The  question  of 
who  should  stand  the  cost  of  our  financial 
and  material  support  of  the  Allies  of  1914-18 
has  been  an  irritating  controversy  ever 
since.  "Uncle  Shylock"  seems  to  us  an  un- 
gentlemanly  epithet  to  apply  to  a  nation 
which  cleaned  up  a  mess  which  was  not  of 
its  making. 

The  English  Government  has  always  looked 
out  for  Itself.  For  that  it  cannot  be  blamed, 
for  such  is  the  duty  of  governments.  The 
fault  has  lain  in  the  short-sightedness  of  its 
self-interest.  The  latest  example  was  the  at- 
tempt through  the  Argentine  connection  to 
weaken  the  solidarity  of  pan-American  in- 
terest. In  one  particular  failure  of  hers  lay 
the  seeds  of  our  present  disaster.  When 
Japan  went  into  Manchuria,  our  State  De- 
partment was  prepared  to  Join  Great  Britain 
In  upholding  the  spirit  of  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  even  though  we  were 
not  bound  to  do  so.  While  we  refused  to 
resort  to  arms,  we  would  have  Joined  in  moral 
and  economic  sanctions  which  would  have 
brought  Japan  to  the  terms  of  the  Covenant 
she  had  signed.  This  we  did  later  in  the 
ill-advised  measures  taken  against  Italy. 
England  refused  to  do  her  duty  to  China  and 
the  world,  narrowly  calculating  that  trading 
relations  in  the  Orient  were  more  valuable 
than  International  faith  and  honor. 

It  was  a  fatal  mistake.  It  encouraged 
Mussolini  to  go  Into  Abyssinia — another 
breach  of  the  Covenant.  And  the  sanctions 
applied  were  not  against  the  vital  materials 
of  war,  particularly  oil.  for  that  would  have 
Interfered  with  business  profits.  The  sanc- 
tions were  Imposed  against  the  sustenance 
of  the  civilian  population — a  crime  which 
embittered  the  Italian  race  and  which  has 
added  a  hundredfold  to  the  problems  of  this 
war. 

Mussolini  "got  away  with  it,"  and  Hitler 
moved  into  the  Rhineland.  Hitler  "got 
away  with  It"  and  took  Austria.  He  "got 
away  vrtth  it"  and  took  Czechoslovakia — 
and  Poland,  and  Denmark,  and  Norway,  and 
Holland,  and  Belgium,  and  France,  and  all 
the  rest.  It  is  a  terrible  chain  of  events, 
and  the  first  links  are  anchored  in  the 
short-sighted  selfishness  of  the  nation  to 
whom  we  have  determined  to  render  every 
material  assistance  in  our  power. 

Yet  this  is  our  war.  The  alternative  to 
British  victory  Is  unthinkable.  With  all  the 
shortsightedness  and  injustice  of  the  dec- 
ades of  British  domination  (and  our  own 
record  is  not  spotless),  those  decades  in 
retrospect  constituted  the  golden  age  of  the 
modern  world,  wherf  the  earth's  commerce 
was  free,  when  passports  were  uimeeded, 
when  the  Interchange  of  ideas  and  cultures 
was  universal,  when  mankind  was  reaching 
yearly  new  freedoms  and  new  achievements. 
The  alternative — a  world  ruled  by  the 
Axis  Powers — is  unthinkable.  Freedom  of 
thought  and  action  is  condemned.  The 
weak  and  lowly  are  denied  protection. 
Force  and  bestial  cruelty  become  the  normal 
tools  of  government.  A  Nazi  peace  is  more 
terrible  than  any  war  our  fathers  knew. 
This  is  our  ^ar. 

But  again,  let  us  be  cool  and  let  us  see 
clearly.  Let  us  recognize  the  narrowness  of 
England's  interests.  Let  us  recognize  oxir 
own  overwhelming  strength.  We  must  not 
go  into  this  conflict  as  the  cat's  paw  of  a 
shrewder  government,  but  as  the  dominant 
partner.  What  price  shall  we  ask  for  oiu: 
help? 

We  wUl  ask,  first,  that  England  pay  us 
for  the  assistance  rendered  as  long  as  she 


has  the  resources  to  do  so.  Her  present 
store  of  gold  and  the  continuing  output  of 
the  mines  of  South  Africa.  Canada,  and 
Australia  will  be  paid  to  us.  What  naval 
vessels  wo  can  spare  are  properly  traded  for 
naval  and  military  bases.  Before  we  assist 
with  merchant  shipping  in  the  war  zone, 
Britain  must  first  withdraw  for  use  in  the 
Atlantic  all  her  vessels  from  all  trans-Pacific 
traffic  and  leave  this  area  for  our  own  lines. 
In  addition  to  gold  and  ships  she  must  com- 
plete the  return  to  this  country  of  all  secu- 
rities held  by  her  nationals  in  our  factories, 
railroads,  banks,  and  all  other  business  in- 
stitutions. 

But  this  Is  not  all  of  the  hard  bargain 
we  must  drive.  During  the  World  War  a 
perfect  tangle  of  conflicting  secret  treaties 
bound  together  the  heterogeneous  mass  of 
the  Allies.  The  situation  for  England  is 
simpler  now,  even  as  it  is  more  desperate. 
She  has  no  aUies  who  have  to  be  boimd  by 
agreements  of  doubtful  validity.  Could  she 
win  alone,  she  would  win  clean  and  clear. 
But  she  cannot  win  alone.  She  must  have 
our  help.  We  have  stipulations  to  make, 
and  they  need  not  be — they  must  not  be — 
secret. 

Churchill  has  been  pressed  to  state  Eng- 
land's war  alms.  Very  properly  be  has  re- 
torted that  the  aim  ot  the  war  is  the  de- 
struction of  Nazi  power.  There  can  be  no 
other  answer. 

But  what  are  England's  peace  alms?  This 
is  another  question  and  a  tremendously  im- 
portant one.  Some  satisfactory  statement  of 
peace  aims  must  be  the  price  for  our  whole- 
hearted and  free  support  of  England.  There 
is  a  great  opportimity  for  a  new  Europe  and 
a  new  world.  The  opportunity  is  that  of  free- 
dom and  order  under  th:;  shadow  of  a  sword 
held  by  hands  that  are  both  strong  and  clean. 
Only  thus  will  the  world  find  real  peace  in 
our  day.  In  such  a  world  we  have  a  major 
part  to  play.  Is  such  a  world  a  peace  aim  of 
Britain? 

This  world  must  not  be  dominated  by  tbs 
narrow  commercial  interest  of  the  vletor.  It 
must  be  one  in  which  the  material  and 
htmian  resources  of  the  earth  sre  consciously 
freed  and  directed  toward  the  well-being  ot 
all  races  who  are  willing  to  live  in  coopera- 
tion and  good  will  with  their  neighbors  and 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  will  be  no 
room  for  the  sordid  post-war  poUcies  of  the 
1920's,  which  made  impossible  of  success  the 
well-meant  efforts  of  the  Weimar  government 
in  Germany.  Is  such  a  world  a  peace  aim  of 
Britain?  Is  the  history  of  the  last  post-war 
period  to  be  repeated? 

Our  President  has  sent  Mr.  Hopkins  to 
England  on  a  mission  known  only  to  himself. 
Is  is  rumored  that  he  is  delegated  to  inquire 
into  the  peace  alms  of  England.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  is  true,  and  that  those  aims  can  be 
so  formxilated  that  we,  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth,  can  put  behind  them  the 
full  measure  of  our  support. 

We  must  drive  a  hard  bargain  with  Great 
Britain.  For  our  initial  support  she  must 
turn  over  to  us  all  her  available  resources  of 
gold,  American  securities.  Pacific  ship  lanes, 
and  needed  naval  and  military  bases  in  both 
oceans.  In  addition,  she  must  be  able  to  put 
her  peace  terms  in  satisfactory  form  for  our 
assent  and  cooperation.  The  price  is  a  heavy 
one.  The  price  is  a  large  share  of  the  ex- 
ternal wealth  that  England  possesses,  and  her 
freedom  to  negotiate  a  private  peace. 

The  price  is  great,  but  when  the  bargain  is 
struck  and  payment  made,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  deliver  to  her  in  return  assistance 
that  is  tenfold  and  one  hundredfold  greater 
than  the  material  price  we  receive.  Let  there 
then  be  no  talk  of  leasing.  Let  there  then  be 
no  talk  of  lending.  From  that  time  on  the 
war  Is  assuredly  our  war;  and  ships,  guns, 
airplanes,  tanks,  ammunition,  and  iivillan 
supplies  must  be  delivered  to  the  limit  of  our 
physical  capacity,  without  money  and  without 
price.  Not  even  by  such  an  unstinted  out- 
pouring of  our  effort  can  we  adequately  repay 
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the  nation  whose  people.  In  their  bodily  «uf- 
fcnsg  and  death,  are  Cgbtlng  our  war.      ^ 

Ptor  we  have  no  reservatlona  In  o\ir  admira- 
tion and  affection  for  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  Their  Ooyemment  has  on  occasion 
been  lellish.  narrow,  and  unjust.  It  haa 
many  times  been  unworthy  of  the  men  and 
women  whom  It  rules.  These  men  and  wom- 
en and  children  have  given  the  world  an 
exhibition  of  steadfastness,  character,  and 
Indomitable  courage  in  disaster  which  ranks 
with  the  greatest  of  human  achievements  In 
ah  history.  The  Dxmklrk  retreat  was  a  cul- 
.  mlnatlon  of  years  of  governmental  Incapacity. 
The  escape  and  rescue  of  the  doomed  army 
was  the  spontaneous  achievement  of  a  great 
people — an  achievement  that  surpasses  those 
of  the  ancient  heroes  of  Marathon  and 
Thermopylae. 

Nor  did  their  valor  end  in  %  single  glorious 
achievement.  Day  by  day,  week  by  week, 
month  by  month,  the  common  people  of 
London.  Brietol.  Coventry.  Birmingham,  and 
•  mmdrwl  other  porta  and  industrial  towns 
IMV*  UvwS  under  oonttnuoiM  bombsrdmcnt 
firaai  the  air.  Above,  in  the  cloud*.  tlM 
battle  the  •n«my.  B4ow.  ttie 
the  blfb  moral  flbar  of 
POOMB.  and  cblkiran  carry 
bactta  for  Brttatn.  Haver  waa 
\  traaauia  of  |wra  oMtal  triad 
is  ao  fl«y  a  fwaa«*. 

At  Oraat  Brttato  aa  a  gotanuaant.  wa 
laak  eoeOy  aad  riaaily.  Tka  ftiflMi  paopto 
wa  eanaoC  lagard  wttbout  amotion  and 
vtthoot  a  vail  of  mlat  acroas  ttaa  alcbt. 
Wban  Haw  Bigland— wban  thla  Vatlon— 
tlnia  aaaa  at  once  clearly  and  ttarotigta  the 
■dat,  «a  will  become  tranaformad.  We  will 
not  lend  or  lease.  We  wUl  glva.  Cvery 
■wtii>a.ti,  every  employer,  every  farmer, 
avary  man.  woman,  and  child  will  want  to 
play  each  his  ftill  and  proper  part  in  this — 
our  war. 

When  we  db  play  our  part,  we  will  rtae  to 
belghts  of  production  and  provision  beyond 
anything  we  have  ever  imagined.  We  will 
accept  with  cheerfulneaa  such  a  burden  of 
tbsation  upcm  high  and  low  incomes  as  has 
never  before  been  laid  upon  us.  Of  the 
reaidue  of  our  incomea  we  will  lend  to 
the  Government  all  that  we  can  spare  above 
the  daily  needs  of  living.  We  will  accept 
with  cheerfulness  hours  as  long  as  we  can 
work  without  danger  to  health.  We  will 
leaign  ourselves  without  regret  to  the  situa- 
tion which  the  stock  market  so  clearly  por- 
trays— that  there  will  be  no  millionaires 
made  in  this  war. 

In  all  poeaible  ways  we  will  by  personal 
sacrifice  serve  the  people  whom  the  acci- 
dent of  war  has  compelled  to  live  dally  and 
nightly  beneath  a  rain  of  fire,  knowing  that 
In  so  serving  we  are  making  possible  a 
new  world  of  human  freedom  and  oppor- 
txmlty.  And  we  will  so  organize  our  own 
effort  that  it  will  become  now  the  firm 
foundation  of  that  hopeful  future. 

We  stand  at  the  turning  point  of  history. 
T%a  event  la  in  our  hands.  This  responsi- 
bility we  accept  with  determination  and 
with  pride.    We  will  not  fall. 


Brodicr  Bryan  of  Bimunghua 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 


HI  THB  BOnSB  OP  RKPRBSSNTAT1VB9 


mdap,  January  31.  1941 


Ifr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Brother 
Bryan  Xell  asleep  a  few  evenings  ago. 
TtMse  who  were  able  to  see  him  say  he 


was  sleeping  like  a  baby;  a  kindly,  gentle 
sleep  that  held  a  wonderfully  peaceful 
expression  about  his  face. 

Oh,  I  know  there  is  a  terrible  war  going 
on  and  that  this  is  a  time  weighed  down 
with  a  thousand  burdens  of  state,  and 
you  say  you  never  knew  this  Brother 
Bryan.    But  did  you  ever  meet  an  influ- 
ence that  made  you  stop  in  the  middle  of 
a  workday  and  take  a  humble  thought 
of  your  lowly  place  in  life  and  the  great- 
ness of  Creating  Power?    Did  you  ever  in 
your  life  find  one  who  reflected  a  visible 
nearness  to  heaven  itself  and  who  was 
able  to  unconsciously  refresh  you  with  a 
feeling  of  faith  in  divine  things  that  gave 
you  renewed  hope  and  courage?    Were 
you  ever  supported  by  a  sermon  thor- 
oughly devoid  of  oratory  but  sustained 
entirely  by  its  simplicity  and  clear  hon- 
esty?   Were  you  ever  Uessed  to  see  one 
go  busily  through  every  day.  beginning 
with  or  before  the  rising  of  the  sun.  and 
work  with  men's  souls  till  night,  forget- 
ful of  station,  creed,  money,  power,  rain, 
cold,  danger,  business,  and  the  thousand 
things  tliat  arise  to  prevent  an  even  flow 
of  such  activitJes?   X>id  you  ever  see  one 
of  wbom  it  could  be  said*  "He  is  drunk 
with  the  Holy  Otaost"?    Were  you  ever 
associated  with  One  whose  presence  made 
you  feel  more  strongly  your  duty  to  your 
fellow  mAn  and  your  responsibility  to 
Heaven?   Did  one  ever  entertain  you  who 
unconsciously  made  you  feel  that  Jesus 
Christ  must  have  passed  through  this  life 
or  such  a  man  as  this  could  never  have 
existed?    If  these  things  have  come  into 
your  Ufe,  you  have  an  acquaintance  in 
some  measure  with  the  spirit  that  was 
Brother  Bryan.     I  do   not  exaggerate 
when  I  state  that  this  simple  Presby- 
terian preacher  was  all  that  and  more. 

Brother  Brsran — for  that  is  what  we 
all  called  him — ^was  more  of  love  than 
any  man  I  ever  saw.  Of  course,  there 
was  once  on  a  time  more  to  his  name,  but 
in  his  work  he  had  worn  it  off  and  only 
"Brother  Bryan"  remained.  It  was  quite 
enough.  It  was  enough  that  he  did  not 
need  to  have  any  money  in  this  land  of 
money  and  its  works.  It  was  enough 
that  all  doors  and  gates  swung  open 
wherever  the  Spirit  of  Good  led  his  busy 
feet.  It  was  enough  that  a  life-sized 
statue  of  him  was  graven  by  a  great 
artist,  a  real  work  of  art,  during  his  life- 
time and  was  erected  in  his  home  town. 
It  was  enough  that  when  a  great  paper  of 
the  South  presented  a  loving  cup  to  the 
citizen  of  Birmingham  who  had  rendered 
the  greatest  public  service  to  the  city,  no 
other  name  than  that  of  Brother  Bryan 
was  submitted.  It  was  enough  that  the 
traffic  of  a  busy  city  has  been  seen  to 
stop  and  turn  to  the  right  and  left  while 
he  pra]^  with  a  sinner  in  the  open 
street.  It  was  enough  that  while  he  was 
for  some  40  years  nominally  pastor  of  the 
Third  Presbyterian  Church  he  was  ac- 
tually regarded  as  pastor  to  the  city  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  the  surrounding 
territory.  It  was  enough  that  men  and 
women  Journeyed  from  griaat  distances  to 
kneel  on  his  doorstep  and  hear  him  say. 
"God  forgive  and  bless  you." 

BIOTHn  BRTAN 

I  was  not  bom  In  time  to  see 
With  eyes  the  Man  of  Galilee, 
Nor  view  the  Master's  gentle  face 
While  he  extended  living  grace — 
But  I  am  sure  be  passed  this  way 
For  I  saw  Brother  Bryan  todayl 


I  did  not  hear  with  ears  the  voice 
That  bade  the  fovU,  unclean  rejoice. 
That  bade  the  blind  believe  and  see, 
That  bade  the  sick  and  lame  go  free — 
But,  oh,  I  know  he  came  this  way 
For  I  heard  Brother  Bryan  pray! 

Now  that  Brother  Bryan  has  taken  his 
departure  and  as  no  one  ever  can,  we  be- 
lieve, take  his  place  or  even  substantially 
duplicate  him,  let  us  hope  that  someone 
who  can  really  write,  can  catch  up  worthy 
truths  and  write  so  men  will  read,  may 
take  up  the  task  and  devote  the  time, 
patience,  and  energy  necessary  to  bring 
out  a  biography  of  Brother  Bryan  and  his 
works  that  will  do  some  justice  to  his  life. 


Misdirected  Jeers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L£  ROY  D.  DOWNS 

OW  CUMJIICnCVT 
Of  THC  HOUSE  OP  BEPRgglWTATIVM 


Thursday,  February  6,  194t 


EDnX>aiAL  PROM  THC  WASHnfOTON 
KVKNINO  6TAB 


Mr.  DOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  as  a  new  Member  of  Congress 
I  have  spent  my  first  month  in  listening 
and  endeavoring  to  learn  the  functions 
of  this  great  body.  As  a  result  of  my 
observations,  I  desire  to  pay  this  tribute 
to  one  of  my  colleagues  from  the  oppo- 
sition party.  While  I  very  seldom  agree 
with  his  philosophy,  I  cannot  help  but 
admire  his  sense  of  humor,  whether  he 
is  on  the  receiving  or  giving  end.  I 
admire  his  fairness  and  his  willingness 
to  ever  jrield  to  his  fellow  colleagues, 
and  I  feel  that  the  tribute  paid  by  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  to  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  GiFFORDl  during  the  debate  on 
H.  R.  1776  should  be  inserted  in  the 
RccoRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  insert  this  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Star  of 
February  5  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record: 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
February  5,  1941] 

MISDIBECTED  JKEBS 

Those  Republican  Members  of  the  House 
who  hooted  in  derision  yesterday  when  one 
of  their  party  members,  Representative  Grr- 
roao,  of  Massachusetts,  spoke  In  behalf  of 
the  lease-lend  bill,  contributed  nothing,  to 
say  the  least,  to  an  Intelligent  and  nonparti- 
san debate  of  the  vital  Issues  underlying  this 
measure. 

The  particular  comment  by  Mr.  GirroRO 
which  evoked  the  Jeers  of  his  colleagues  was 
the  statement  that  the  British  Navy,  under 
conditions  as  they  exist  today.  Is  the  first 
line  of  defense  for  the  United  States.  Mr. 
GiTFORo  Is  not  alone  in  holding  that  belief, 
for  it  Is  shared  by  our  own  military  ezperta 
and  by  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  on  the  basis  of  evidence  which  seems 
to  be  almost  conclusive.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  Republican  dissenters  are  in  the  mlncrity, 
however,  by  no  means  signifies  that  they 
should  abandon  their  own  opinions.  If  they 
believe  that  the  British  Navy  Is  not  an  im- 
portant asset  to  this  country  and  that  it  coiild 
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be  lost  without  impairing  our  security,  they 
are  clearly  entitled  to  hold  that  opinion  and 
to  advocate  It  in  debate.  But  it  is  quite 
another  matter  when  they  publicly  deride 
one  of  their  own  number  merely  because  his 
views  do  not  coincide  with  theirs. 

If  the  record  were  to  be  searched,  it  Is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  names  of  many  of  those 
who  Jeered  at  Mr.  Gifford  would  be  found 
on  the  list  of  Republicans  who  voted  against 
the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  in  the  belief, 
no  doubt  sincerely  held,  that  this  country 
should  not  sell  arms  to  any  belligerent  under 
any  circumstances.  Now,  however,  these  same 
legislators — or  most  of  them — are  supporting 
a  plan  for  the  extension  of  $2,000,000,000  of 
credit  to  Britain  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
buying  arms,  a  record  which  certainly  should 
deter  them  from  Jeering  at  anyone  else. 

As  the  House  debate  of  the  bill  approaches 
ita  close,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  Repub- 
licans will  subscribe  to  the  enlightened  and 
patriotic  position  taken  by  Representative 
WAoawoBTH.  of  New  York,  one  of  the  ablest 
O.  O.  P.  Members.  Mr.  WAoawoarH  favors 
certain  amendments  of  the  measure  in  the 
nature  of  limitations  on  the  total  that  might 
be  appropriated  under  the  bill  and  on  tb« 
amount  of  future  commtiaienta  which  tt 
would  autboriza  the  President  to  nakc.  The 
wisdom  of  attempting  to  lay  down  any  bard 
and  faat  reatrlcttona  to  be  applicable  to  an 
uncaruin  future  la  queetkmable  at  beat,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  ICr. 
WAoawoam  gave  exprearion  to  sound  counsel, 
which  should  be  heeded  by  his  colleagues, 
when  he  said :  "1  do  not  believe  a  bill  of  this 
sort  spells  the  end  of  liberty  in  America. 
We  will  have  three  preciotis  things  stUl— 
free  speech,  free  press,  and  free  elections. 
Armed  with  these  we  can  maintain  our  lib- 
erty." Such  a  statement,  coming  from  so 
eminent  a  Republican,  is  In  striking  contrast 
to  the  comments  of  those  who  can  see 
nothing  in  the  bill  but  the  makings  of  a 
"dictator"  bent  on  taking  the  Nation  into 
war. 


What  Do  Oar  Defense  Experts  Actually 
Say  About  America's  Alleged  Vul- 
nerability To  Armed  Invasion? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  February  5.  1941 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  aspect 
of  the  program  of  proponents  of  the 
lend-lease  bill  to  sell  this  proposition  to 
America,  as  is,  disturbs  me  ssriously.  It 
is  the  standardized  pattern  whicti  men 
like  Stimson,  Hull,  and  Knox  iterate  and 
reiterate  in  an  apparent  effort  to  scare 
Americans  into  believing  this  country  is 
seriously  in  danger  of  invasion  from  en- 
emies across  the  sea,  I  think  this  type 
of  public  utterance  by  men  in  high  au- 
thority is  perhaps  without  parallel  in 
recorded  history  and  marks  these  oflS- 
cials  as  the  first  in  any  great  govern- 
ment to  deliberately  portray  their  coun- 
try before  the  world  as  a  sickly  step- 
child of  the  universe  solely  dependent 
upon  other  and  lesser  nations  for  its 
national  safety.  I  think  this  strange 
portrayal  merits  our  analysis. 


In  the  first  place,  if  it  were  accurate, 
would  it  be  wise  to  sound  the  same  re- 
frain for  all  the  world  to  hear  that 
America  cannot  defend  itself,  that  it 
relys  on  other  powers  to  save  it,  that  it 
feels  itself  in  danger  of  attack?  Morale 
Is  an  important  adjunct  of  any  country's 
self-defense.  Almost  unaided  after  Dun- 
kerque,  for  many  months  British  morale 
supplied  powers  of  resistance  and  deter- 
mination to  carry  on  in  the  face  of  a 
grave  threat  while  new  munitions  and 
implements  of  war  were  being  forged  to 
defend  that  island  kingdom.  No  states- 
men— no  cabinet  officers — in  England 
arose  to  tell  the  people,  "The  French 
Army  is  our  first  line  of  defense.  Now 
we  shall  be  invaded  and  we  cannot  pro- 
tect ourselves.  Our  way  of  life  Is  done. 
We  shall  fall  as  victims  against  the  com- 
bined powers  of  aggression."  No  indeed, 
English  cotirage  was  made  of  sterner 
stuff,  Churchill  told  his  people  that  the 
country  would  be  defended  and  could  be 
defended  street  by  street  U  need  be,  city 
block  by  city  block,  and  farm  by  farm. 
He  preached  a  doctrine  of  setf-reUance 
and  courage.  He  did  fiot  seU  Etifland 
short.  And  while  lashed  from  the  air 
and  attacked  on  the  sea.  England  flgbts 
on  for  England  and  invaders  hesitate  to 
invade  the  forces  of  an  adversary  wtilch 
they  completely  outnumber  but  which 
have  refusal  to  believe  tliat  their  defense 
was  any  place  else  in  the  world  except 
in  the  courage,  the  ability,  and  the  weap- 
ons of  England.  One  wonders  what 
might  have  been  the  result  had  cabinet 
ofiBcer  after  cabinet  officer  in  England 
told  Englishmen  that  it  could  not  defend 
itself,  I  doubt  that  what  would  have 
been  unwise  in  England  in  time  of  war  is 
a  wise  formula  for  public  officials  to 
follow  in  America  in  times  of  peace. 

AND  IS  rr  AOCUBATE? 

But  whether  it  is  wise  or  foolish  to  try 
to  demoralize  132,000,000  Americans  to 
the  point  of  thinking  their  national  safe- 
ty depends  upon  the  armed  forces  of  an- 
other country,  one  also  wonders  whether 
such  a  campaign  is  in  keeping  with  the 
facts.  Trained  experts  of  our  national 
defense — as  contrasted  with  lajrmen  po- 
litically appointed  to  serve  as  depart- 
ment heads — seem  to  refute  the  terrify- 
ing tales  we  hear  that  all  is  lost  if  Amer- 
ica, unhappily,  should  have  to  defend 
itself. 

I  am  no  military  expert.  Like  other 
Members  of  Congress,  and  even  like  cur 
Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy,  as  well  as 
other  Cabinet  members,  I  must  rely  on 
evidence  provided  by  the  trained  staff 
experts  of  our  national -defense  establish- 
ments. Let  us,  therefore,  consider  what 
these  experts  had  to  say,  not  5  years  ago, 
or  2  years  ago,  but  on  May  15,  1940, 
much  less  than  a  year  ago.  I  call  your 
attention  to  Senate  Report  No.  1615,  a 
unanimous  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs,  headed  by  Sena- 
tor David  I.  Walsh,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
comprised  of  17  of  the  most  important 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Under  leave  extended  me  by  the  House, 
I  now  insert  certain  significant  passages 
from  this  report  which  speak  for  them- 
selves. I  offer  this  evidence  not  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  sound  and  peace-preserving 


policy  of  aid  to  England,  Greece,  and 
China,  which  I  have  supported,  but  in 
order  that  Americans  may  be  given  some 
important  facts  to  bolster  their  morale 
and  let  them  know  that  those  charged 
with  our  national  defense  have  not  yet 
yielded  to  the  siren  song  that  America 
has  run  her  course  and  now  stands  before 
a  hostile  world  worried  and  afraid  and 
unable  to  defend  herself.  No;  Mr. 
Speaker,  America  is  not  yet  done.  Amer- 
ica is  robust,  strong,  and  full  of  fighting 
spirit.  She  has  strength  enough  to  help 
others  In  less  fortunate  circumstances, 
but  she  is  not  dependent  upon  a  foreign 
friend  for  the  freedom  which  she  enjoys 
and  she  is  not  the  easy  victim  which  she 
has  been  pictured  to  any  dictator  who 
might  cast  his  envious  eyes  in  our  direc- 
tion. 

Let  me  call  your  attention,  first,  to 
page  2  of  this  unanimous  Senate  report. 
I  quote  a  complete  paragraph  to  indicate 
how  the  real  military  experts  of  this 
country  met  and  agreed  upoa  the  power 
which  is  America's,  And,  {riease,  re* 
memljer,  these  findings  are  dated  May 
15,  1940 r 

The  moct  lmpoi1«nt  question  before  tb« 
CoDgreas  st  tbc  prcaent  time  U  ttuit  oC 
maintaialng  peace  and  making  eound  provi- 
sions (or  our  nattoniU  defense.  In  view  at 
world  conditions  the  committee  has  made  • 
resurvey  of  otir  national  defense  problem. 
with  particular  regard  to  the  needs  of  our 
Na\7.  The  views  on  national  defense  re- 
corded in  this  report  which  the  committee 
considered  In  arriving  at  its  conclusions  and 
recommendations  do  not  represent  the  views 
of  any  one  p>erson  or  group  of  persons.  They 
represent  composite  opinions  derived  from 
one  or  more  of  the  following  sources:  State- 
ments made  by  our  best-informed  citizens 
who  have  studied  this  problem,  prior  re- 
ports made  by  the  committee  to  the  Senate 
and  data  presented  to  the  committee  during 
the  past  5  or  6  years  by  the  most  responsible 
naval  officers  and  naval  experts  in  America, 
including  such  prominent  officers  as  Adnxlrals 
Stark  and  Leahy.  Chief  and  former  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations;  Admirals  King  and 
Cook,  former  Chiefs  of  the  Bureau  of  Aero- 
nautics; Admiral  Lanlng.  former  president  of 
the  Naval  War  College;  Admiral  Taussig: 
and  an  outstanding  national  defense  expert, 
Maj.  George  Fielding  Eliot. 

INSULAX    POSmON    OF    THX    UNmD    BTATIS 

From  the  military  point  of  view  the  United 
States  must  be  considered  as  an  insular 
nation.  We  are  separated  from  potential 
enemies  on  the  east  and  west  by  broad  and 
deep  oceans.  On  our  northern  and  southern 
borders  are  nations  which  have  been  friendly 
heretofore.  Across  these  land  frontiers  could 
come  no  armies  of  sufficient  strength  to  men- 
ace our  security.  Our  situation  is  not  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  British  at  the  present  time. 
Prior  to  the  advent  of  air  power  the  British 
Isles  were  Insular  coimtrles.  This  complete 
insularity  is  now  compromised  in  the  mUi- 
tary  sense  In  that  they  are  subject  to  damag- 
ing attack  by  aircraft  based  on  the  C:n- 
tinent. 

The  armies  of  Europe  and  Asia  do  not 
menace  us.  To  be  a  menace  they  must  b« 
transported  across  the  sea  in  ships.  Airplanes 
based  on  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia 
do  not  menace  us.  To  threaten  seriously  our 
continental  security  they  must  be  conveyed 
across  the  sea  and  operated  from  bases  In  or 
near  this  hemisphere. 

The  armed  forces  of  no  foreign  nation  or 
group  of  nations  can  seriously  threaten  our 
continental  security  If  we  make  siire  that  we 
command  the  seas  which  separate  \is  from 
all  potential  enemies. 


Tboae  who  were  able  to  see  him  say  he  ' 


cut  1  am  sure  ne  passea  mis  way 
For  I  saw  Brother  Bryaa  today! 


Deueve  mat  tne  untisn  navj  is  not  an  im- 
portant asset  to  this  country  and  that  It  could 
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ICr  Speaker.  I  now  continue  by  insert- 
ing here  some  paragraphs  from  pages  8 
imd  9  of  this  reaUstlc  and  encouraging 
report  based  on  the  testimony  of  the 
trained  defense  experts— the  sUff  ex- 
perts—of America: 

4MBUCA    Un   TK»    WAB    IM    «U«OF« 

The  war  in  Europe  Is  not  In  •  mU»tary  sense 
rtmllar   to    the    last    World    War.     At    that 
time  Germany  bad  a  large  surface  «*«*  f ^d 
her  submarines  seriously   threatened   Allied 
shipping     The  Brttlah  battle  fleet  was  kept 
concentrated  to  meet  the  threat  of  the  Ger- 
man fleet.    American  naval  effort  consisted 
chiefly   In   fighting   the  submarine   menace, 
protecting  Allied  shipping  ftnd  troop  trans- 
ports.    At  the  present  time  Germany  does 
not  have  a  large  surface  fleet.     Her  chief 
weapons  against  Allied  »»   power   are  air- 
craft and  submartnee.     We  are  doing  now 
practically  everything  possible  to  bolster  Al- 
lied sea  and  air  power,  as  we  are  stepping  up 
American  production  of  aircraft  and  shipping 
them  to  the  Allies.    Some  naval  experts  are 
of  the  opinion  that  due  to  the  superiority 
of  the  Allies  in  surface  craft  it  would  not 
materlaUy  change  the  chances  of  an  Allied 
victory  If  we  did  aend  our  fleet  to  operate  In 
Curopean  waters. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  participate  hi  the 
European  war,  as  we  do  not  possess  the 
necessary  weapons  to  make  our  efforts  ef- 
fective. We  should  not  consider  our  naval 
needs  with  this  objective  in  view.  Some  of 
our  beet  informed  naval  experts  sure  of  the 
opinion  that  the  United  Stotea  should  never 
again  engage  In  other  than  a  naval  war  out- 
side this  hemisphere  and  that  American  sol- 
diers should  never  again  be  landed  upon  a 
foreign  continent,  except  to  defend  the  naval 
or  air  bases  from  which  It  may  be  necessary 
for  our  fleet  and  our  air  forces  to  operate. 
Can  anyone  see  how  we  could  possibly  ac- 
complish anything  worth  the  sacrlflces  of 
human  lives,  of  resources,  and  possible  loss 
of  our  free  institutions,  that  will  be  de- 
manded of  us  by  our  participation?  We 
shotild  certainly  profit  by  the  experience  of 
the  last  World  War  and  avoid  becoming  too 
greatly  Involved  In  European  affairs. 

Some  naval  experts  point  out  that  the 
▼lew  that  we  ought  to  fight  now  when  we 
would  have  allies  rather  than  take  the 
chance  of  having  to  fight  victorious  total- 
itarian states  flushed  with  victory  at  a  later 
date,  la  based  upon  an  Incorrect  evaluation 
of  actual  military  facts  and  military  history, 
mstory  Is  replete  with  Instances  demon- 
strating bejond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  no 
insular  nation  (using  the  word  'nnsular"  In  a 
military  sense)  is  ever  defeated  so  long  as 
she  retains  command  of  her  vital  sea  com- 
munlcatlonfl  and  further  showing  thai  her 
decline — a  decline  which  eventually  ends 
In  defeat— begins  with  the  decline  of  her 
■ea  power. 

No  qualified  expert,  or  student  of  history, 
would  contend  that  Great  Britain  faces  de- 
feat until  she  loses  command  of  the  sea 
tyiH  air  ap]}roachea  to  the  British  Isles  and 
her  vital  trade  routes. 

Should  Germany's  submarines  and  air- 
craft sticoeed  In  overcoming  the  greatly 
superior  fleets  of  Great  Britain  and  Prance 
«nd  dertroying  British  sea  power,  there  Is 
every  reason  to  Infer  that  they  could  prob- 
ably also  overcome  the  United  States  Fleet 
If  we  entered  the  war  and  sent  oxir  fleet  and 
aircraft  to  operate  In  ETuropean  waters  with- 
in ready  reach  ot  short-range  aircraft  and 
numerous  small  submarines.  If  it  is  as- 
sumed that  British  sea  power  wlU  be  de- 
■ttx>yed  or  that  the  combined  British  and 
French  Navies  cannot  retain  command  of 
the  sea  in  and  around  the  British  Isles  and 
the  coast  of  France,  the  inference  must  be 
made  that  the  United  States  Fleet,  operating 
from  bases  In  this  hemlq>her«,  could  hot 
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command  the  sea  approaches  to  Prance  and 
supply  American  expedltionfiry  forces  with 
food,  supplies,  and  equipment. 


WHAT  ovn  BXJvrrs 


KICOMMKNO  ABOUT  GOIKG  TO 
WAa 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  from  some 
editorial  writers  and  radio  commentators 
that  America  should  now  throw  off  its 
cloak  of  peace  and  go  to  war.   A  few  bel- 
ligerent college  presidents  have  made  the 
same   suggestion.    Wars,   however,  are 
fought  and  wars  are  won  not  behind  the 
editorial  desk,  the  microphone,  or  the 
professorial   desk — wars  are  waged,  by 
men  who  have  made  a  career  of  studying 
how  best  to  defend  our  national  safety. 
Let  the  experts  talk  for  themselves.    I 
quote  to  you,  now,  from  page  10  of  this 
unanimous  Senate  report  revealing  the 
findings  of  this  serious-minded  confer- 
ence of  the  defence  expeits  of  America, 
especially  those  vitally  concerned  with 
our  Navy  and  air  forces: 

If  we  go  to  war  again  we  shall  be  fighting  to 
preserve  our  free  democratic  Institutions,  our 
right  to  live  and  govern  ouiselves  as  we  see 
fit,  and  to  be  secure  from  aggression  from 
without. 

Why  should  we  go  to  war  to  defend  freedom, 
if  we  must  begin  by  destroying  It  with  oxur 
own  hands?  We  need  not  do  this.  The  cold, 
hard  military  fact  is  this:  Our  Navy,  if  ade- 
quate, supplemented  by  a  highly  efficient 
Army  and  air  force,  will  be  so  effective  that 
few  nations,  not  excluding  victorious  totali- 
tarian nations,  will  challenge  Its  power;  and  if 
any  do  we  shall  be  the  deliverer  and  not  the 
recipient  of  the  terrible  hammer  strokes  of 
war. 

The  naval,  mUitary,  and  air  forces  necessary 
to  prevent  any  foreign  nation  or  group  of  na- 
tions from  challenging  us  in  our  part  of  the 
world  are  well  within  the  pcver  of  this  Nation 
to  create  and  maintain  without  regimenting 
all  our  vast  resources  under  a  single  control, 
without  wiping  out  our  democracy,  and  with- 
out abandoning  our  Amerlc{i.n  ways  of  life  and 
free  government. 

And  now  I  quote  you  from  page  11  con- 
cerning our  own  national  defense: 

THE   DETENSX  OT  AMERICA 

If  we  realize  that  the  important  causes  of 
war  are  In  human  miners  and  emotions; 
that  force  cannot  change  materially  human 
nature;  give  up  the  illusion  that  American 
armed  force  can  bring  permanent  peace  to  a 
warring  world  and  confine  our  military  ob- 
jectives to  the  defense  of  this  country,  we 
shall  find  that  our  problem  of  national  de- 
fense becomes  relatively  simple.  An  Im- 
pregnable defense  for  America  will  be  costly, 
but  Infinitely  less  costly  In  the  long  run  than 
engaging  in  another  futile  attempt  to  "save 
the  world  for  democracy"  and  certainly  less 
costly  than  conquest  and  consequent  con- 
fiscation of  resources  and  enslavement  of 
all  our  people.  It  is  believed  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  ready  and  willing  to  make  any 
sacrifices  necessary  to  protect  their  birth- 
right and  their  liberties,  but  that  they  are 
not  willing  to  endure  the  horrors  of  war  to 
take  part  in  the  age-old  quarrels  of  Europe 
and  the  game  of  power  politics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  14  this  high  au- 
thority asks  America  to  do  something 
which  few  of  us  find  time  to  do  these 
days — to  face  the  facts.  Again,  let  the 
record  they  have  written  speak  for  itself. 
And  I  wish  everyone  who  reads  these  re- 
marks would  read  this  Senate  Naval  Af- 
fairs Committee  in  full:  in  these  days  of 
hysterical  predictions  there  is  much  food 
for  thought  in  it  for  all  of  us: 


WHY   NOT  FACS  THE  FACTS » 

Why  not  face  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
provided  ourselves  with  the  necessary  iiistru- 
ments  of  war  to  assist  the  Allies  or  the  neces- 
sary bases  to  make  our  air  forces  and  our  Navy 
effective  on  foreign  continents  or  In  foreign 
waters  and  that  our  prior  efforts  to  build  up 
our  defense  were  not  undertaken  with  these 
objectives  in  view? 

Why  not  face  the  basic  mUltary  and  eco- 
nomic fact  that  it  Is  not  within  our  power  or 
means  to  create  Military  or  Naval  Establish- 
ments of  sufficient  strength  to  police  the 
world,  but  that  It  is  within  our  power  and 
means  to  prevent  others  from  transporting 
their  wars  to  this  hemisphere?  Why  not  face 
the  fact  that  American  armed  forces  cannot 
force  permanent  peace  on  a  warring  world, 
but  that  we  can  maintain  peace  In  our  own 
part  of  the  world? 

In  doing  this  we  need  not  shut  ourselves 
off  from  contacts  with  other  nations,  but  we 
can  and  should  command  the  seas  and  air- 
ways which  are  the  medium  of  those  contacts. 

WHY  rORXOO  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  OWL  PECULIAR 

srruATioN? 

We  alone  may  so  arm  ourselves  as  to  be 
able— if  compelled  to  do  so— to  Inflict  griev- 
ous hurt  on  others,  whUe  taking  little  hurt 
ourselves. 

We  alone,  of  all  great  peoples,  are  so  for- 
txmately  situated  that  we  can  remain  at  peace 
and  be  secure  in  our  homes  and  our  means 
of  livelihood. 

In  the  words  of  George  Washington : 

"Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a 
situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon 
foreign  ground?  Why,  by  Interweaving  our 
destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe, 
entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  In  the  tolls 
of  European  ambition,  rlvalshlp.  Interest, 
humor,  or  caprice?" 

Why  not  take  advantage  of  our  peculiar 
situation,  develop  the.  sources  of  raw  mate- 
rials available  In  this  hemisphere,  and  con- 
struct the  instrumentalities  of  war  which 
will  enable  us  to  pursue  our  way  In  peace, 
free  from  the  horrors  of  Invasion,  the  perils 
of  bombs  from  the  sky  above  us,  the  burdens 
of  supporting  vast  armies,  and  the  perils  to 
our  liberties  which  any  Involvement  In  war 
would  bring? 

PATH  TO  SECURITY 

In  a  world  where  unprovoked  aggression  Is 
the  order  of  the  day  and  force  the  final  arbi- 
ter, this  Is  the  path  to  security;  this  is  the 
path  to  peace:  That  we  be  able,  ready,  and 
willing  not  only  to  defend  ourselves  but  to 
inflict  such  serious  damage  on  any  aggressor 
who  threatens  us  as  will  enable  us  to  compel 
him  to  sue  for  peace. 

NAVAL    EXPERTS    DO    NOT    RECOMMEND    WAR 

The  committee's  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  articles  and  Items  which  have 
appeared  In  the  public  press  alleging  that 
military  and  naval  experts  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  It  Is  Inevitable  that  the  United 
States  win  become  Involved  In  the  European 
war  and  that  the  United  States  should  take 
an  active  military  part  In  the  war. 

The  committee  can  state  that  some  of  our 
best  informed  naval  exp>erts  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  United  States  should  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  present  European  war  under 
any  circumstances  now  conceivable  and  that 
United  States  soldiers  should  never  again  be 
landed  on  a  foreign  continent.  None  of  the 
naval  experts  or  civilian  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  recommended 
that  this  country  participate  actively  in  the 
present  European  war.  Privately  some  mili- 
tary and  naval  officers  may  believe  that  we 
should  enter  the  war,  but  they  have  not  so 
recommended  publicly  to  the  committee. 

MAVAL  OFFICERS  DO   NOT  MCTERMINE  POUCT 

Naval  officers  and  naval  exi)erts  do  not  de- 
cide upon  national  or  mlUtary  policy;  they 
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do  not  decide  If,  or  when,  we  go  to  war.  It 
Is  believed,  however,  that  the  opinions  of 
those  who  have  made  a  scientific  study  of 
the  principles  of  war,  the  causes  of  war,  and 
the  methods  of  avoiding  war,  should  be  given 
serious  consideration  by  those  responsible 
for  the  formulation  and  carrying  out  of  poli- 
cies which  may  lead  this  country  into  war. 

This  serious  analysis  of  our  national 
defense  position  by  the  best  experts  of 
the  land,  summarizes  its  findings  in  25 
conclusions,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  I  shall 
now  insert  in  full.  Let  them  here  speak 
for  themselves. 

CONCLUSIONS 

After  examining  thoroughly  aU  available 
facts;  after  considering  carefully  the  views  cf 
our  most  responsible  and  best-informed  naval 
officers  and  naval  experts,  and  the  views  of 
other  competent  persons  Interested  in  the 
problem  of  national  defense,  the  committee 
has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Oiu  economic  problems  and  military 
situation  are  not  similar  to  those  of  other 
nations,  and  courses  of  action  which  may  be 
appropriate  for  them  to  follow  are  not  neces- 
sarily appropriate  for  this  country.  Exam- 
ples of  basic  differences  may  be  cited  as 
follows : 

(a)  The  British  Empire  Is  today  both  a 
continental  power — since  It  can  be  attacked 
directly  by  aircraft^and  an  insular  country — 
since  the  British  Isles  are  dependent  upon 
the  sea  for  importation  of  food  and  vital  raw 
materials.  Our  country  on  the  other  hand 
Is,  In  effect,  an  Insular  Nation. 

(b)  Germany's  chief  economic  problem  Is 
the  acquirement  of  raw  materials.  Our  coun- 
try Is  well  supplied  with  most  raw  materials, 
and  our  chief  economic  problem  Is  that  of 
converting  these  raw  materials  Into  useful 
products  and  distributing  them  more  equi- 
tably among  our  peoples. 

2.  In  the  military  sense,  the  United  States 
Is  an  Instilar  Nation  and  can  be  defended 
upon  the  seas. 

3.  An  Insular  nation  cannot  be  defeated  if 
It  Is  able  to  maintain  command  of  the  sea 
and  air  approaches  to  its  shores  and  Its  vital 
trade  routes. 

4.  An  Insular  nation  dependent  upon  the 
sea  for  the  importation  of  food,  or  raw  ma- 
terials essential  to  her  industries  and  the 
creation  of  weapons  of  defense,  can  be  de- 
feated and  forced  to  sue  for  peace  without 
Invasion  or  military  conquest  by  an  enemy 
sufficiently  strong  to  Command  the  seas. 

6.  The  United  States  at  the  present  time  Is 
not  vulnerable  to  direct  attack  by  any  means 
whatsoever  save  those  with  which  a  thor- 
oughly modern  navy  and  air  force  can  deal 
adequately. 

6.  Air  power,  due  to  Its  limited  radius  of 
action,  has  not  yet  changed  the  fact  that  In 
a  military  sense  we  are  an  insular  nation  and 
that  we  are  not  vulnerable  to  direct  attack 
if  we  prevent  the  establishment  of  air  bases 
In  this  hemisphere. 

7.  Military  power  can  always  be  exercised 
more  efficiently  and  to  much  greater  effect 
within  a  reasonable  radius  of  action  than  it 
can  by  fighting  thousands  of  miles  away. 

8.  The  instrumentaiitles  of  war  required  to 
make  reasonably  sure  that  we  shall  not  be 
threatened  or  attacked  are:  A  Navy  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  meet  and  defeat  any  po- 
tential enemy  before  he  reaches  our  shores; 
an  Army  and  an  air  force  of  sufficient  strength 
to  give  our  Navy  freedom  of  action;  and  the 
necessary  secure  bases  from  which  our  fleet 
and  air  forces  can  operate   effectively. 

9.  It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  defend  our- 
selves. Without  the  means  and  the  will  to 
carry  the  fight  to  an  enemy,  in  case  we  are 
attacked,  there  can  be  no  alternative  other 
than  subjugation  to  his  wishes.  Without  a 
Navy   capable   of  controUing   the  sea  areas 
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against  an  enemy  the  Importation  could  be 
prevented  of  the  necessary  raw  materisds  re- 
quired for  our  mdustries,  our  outlying  pos- 
sessions could  t>e  captured  and  used  against 
us  as  advance  bases,  there  would  be  nothing 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  bases  In  this 
hemisphere  from  which,  as  well  as  from  air- 
craft carriers,  repeated  bombing  attacks  could 
be  dispatched  against  our  cities  and  our 
highly  industrialized  areas. 

10.  Aircraft  alone  cannot  protect  otir  cities 
and  industrial  areas  from  aircraft  attack 
If  an  enemy  controls  the  sea  and  maintains 
aircraft  carriers  upon  the  seas. 

11.  Nothing  would  be  more  conducive  to 
aggression  on  the  part  of  an  unscrupulous 
and  reasonably  intelligent  enemy  outside  this 
hemisphere  than  the  knowledge  that  he 
could  wage  war  upon  this  country  while  ex- 
posed only  to  the  negligible  injury  of  the 
passive  defense  to  which  we  shoxild  be  com- 
mitted by  primary  reliance  on  shore-based 
aircraft  and  upon  light   surface   vessels. 

12.  There  is  no  evidence  as  yet  which  indi- 
cates that  battleships  or  other  surface  craft 
are  obsolete.  If  Germany's  shore-based  air 
force  should  succeed  in  destroying  British 
sea  power  it  would  not  follow  that  they 
would  be  able  to  defeat  our  Navy  if  our  Navy 
operated  In  this  hemisphere  or  that  we  should 
abandon  our  plans  to  build  up  our  Navy  and 
place  our  chief  reliance  on  our  own  shore- 
based  aircraft.  The  assumption  that  British 
sea  power  may  be  destroyed  Implies,  how- 
ever, that  we  should  take  our  stand  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  where  our  mUltary 
power  can  be  applied  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently; that  ova  Navy  should  not  be  subjected 
to  the  hazards  of  short-range  shore-based 
aircraft  and  small  submarines  based  on  the 
CJontinent  of  Europe.  It  implies  that  our 
Navy  should  be  retained  Intact  to  prevent 
ship-borne  aircraft  from  directing  attacks 
against  our  cities  and  industrial  areas  and 
prevent  an  enemy  from  establishing  naval,  air, 
or  submarine  bases  in  this  hemisphere  which 
would  theaten  our  security  by  attacking  in 
any  manner  otu*  vital  sea  communications  or 
our  homeland. 

13.  If  we  fall  to  provide  ourselves  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  battleships  we  will  invite 
that  which  we  dread  most — the  bringing  of 
war  to  our  own  shores. 

14.  We  need  not  subject  our  Navy  to  the 
hazards  of  shore-based  aircraft  and  small 
submarines,  if  we  prevent,  by  force  If  neces- 
sary, the  establishment  of  naval,  air,  or  sub- 
marine L  .ses  In  this  hemisphere.  It  is 
easier  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  establish- 
ing bases  In  this  hemisphere  than  to  dislodge 
him  after  he  has  established  himself  firmly. 
In  order  to  establish  bases  In  this  hemisphere, 
troops,  munitions,  and  supplies  must  be 
transported  across  the  sea  in  ships.  Our 
Navy,  if  adequate,  can  destroy  these  forces 
upon  the  seas  without  risking  destruction 
from  shore-based  aircraft  or  small  sub- 
marines. 

15.  We  should  acquire,  if  possible,  places 
in  the  Caribbean  area  for  additional  United 
States  naval  bases  or  to  prevent  these  places 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  any  potential 
enemies. 

16.  We  should  make  sure  that  we  command 
the  sea  and  air  approaches  to  this  country, 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

17.  We  must  not  only  keep  abreast  of  the 
improvements  made  abroad  In  foreign  ves- 
sels, airplanes,  and  other  weapons  of  war 
and  incorporate  the  best  of  these  in  our  own 
defense  equipment,  but  also  we  must  take 
advantage  of  American  Ingenuity  and  inven- 
tive genius  and  provide  ourselves  with  better 
and  more  effective  weapons  of  war  than  those 
possessed  by  other  nations. 

18.  We  should  acquire  stock-piles  of  essen- 
tial raw  materials,  not  only  for  our  mlUtary 
establishments  but  also  for  our  Industrial 
establishments,  for  a  period  of  at  least  2  years 
and  develop  the  necessary  facilities  to  use  the 


essential  raw  materials  available  on  this  con- 
tinent and  piepare  for  the  possible  use  of 
substitutes. 

19.  American  efforts  to  preserve  peace  by 
treaties  limiting  naval  armaments  have  failed. 
We  need  not  abandon  otn-  efforts  to  maintain 
peace,  however.  Under  present  world  condi- 
tions this  seems  to  be  the  path  to  peace  as 
well  as  the  path  to  our  own  security — that 
our  warlike  efforts  be  limited  to  the  defense 
of  this  hemisphere  until  our  country  or  our 
vital  Interests  are  actually  attacked  and  that 
we  make  our  arms  to  be  reared  so  that  no 
aggressor  will  attack  lu. 

20.  We  are  more  fortunately  situated  than 
any  other  peoples.  We  should  take  advantage 
of  our  fortunate  situation  and  avoid  entimg- 
ling  our  peace  and  prosperity  In  the  quarrels 
of  Europe  or  Asia. 

21.  We  should  make  every  effort  to  preserve 
peace  In  the  Far  East.  We  can.  If  we  have 
to,  defeat  Japan,  but  the  effort  required 
would  be  enormous.  At  the  present  time, 
due  to  lack  of  United  States  naval  bases  In 
this  area,  a  war  In  the  Far  Bast  could  be 
undertaken  only  In  conjtmction  with  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Holland. 

22.  No  circumstances  were  presented  to 
the  committee  which  would  indicate  the 
necessity  for  United  States  naval  forces  being 
sent  to  operate  in  European  waters  or  United 
States  air  forces  being  sent  to  operate  from 
bases  in  Etirope.  Our  naval  forces  should 
not  be  subjected  to  the  hazards  of  European 
shore-based  aircraft  and  small  submarines. 
Our  naval  and  air  forces  should  be  preserved 
for  ovir  own  defense  if  and  when  needed. 

23.  We  should  face  the  basic  military  and 
economic  facts  that  we  do  not  have  the 
power  or  the  means  to  police  the  world;  that 
we  cannot  bring  peace  to  a  warring  world,  but 
that  we  do  have  the  power  and  the  means 
to  prevent  others  from  transporting  their 
wars  to  this  hemisphere. 

24.  We  should  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  all  nations  in  this  hemisphere,  and 
should  go  to  their  assistance  if  any  foreign 
nation  attempts  to  establish  naval  or  air 
bases  In  their  countries  from  which  direct 
attacks  could  be  made  against  us. 

25.  When  the  world  was  at  peace  It  was 
determined  that  a  &-&-3  naval  ratio  was 
necessary  to  make  certain  that  we  should  not 
be  attrcked  In  either  one  of  the  two  oceans. 
At  the  present  time  our  Navy  is  below  that 
ratio.  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
provide  ourselves  with  a  reasonable  defense. 

And  now.  Members  of  the  House,  just 
one  concluding  paragraph  from  the  Sen- 
ate report.  It,  too,  tells  its  own  story  in 
its  own  authentic  manner: 

Thoughtful  consideration  be  given  Its  con- 
clusions that  the  best  interests  of  our  country 
will  be  served  if  we  remain  at  peace;  that  we 
very  probably  can  remain  at  peace,  be  free 
from  the  horrors  of  war,  the  fear  of  Invasion, 
the  crushing  burdens  of  vast  armies,  the  fear 
of  bombs  from  the  sky  above  us,  and  be  able 
to  wcM-k  out  otff  own  domestic  problems  In  a 
sensible  American  way;  and  that  shoxild  any 
unscrupulous  aggressor  attack  us,  we  wUl  be 
able  to  meet  and  defeat  him  quickly  and  de- 
cisively far  from  our  homes  and  our  firesides. 
If  we  provide  ourselves  with  ample  sea  and 
air  power  to  command  the  seas  which  wash 
our  own  shores  and  the  sea  approaches  to  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  do  I  call  this  re- 
port to  the  attention  of  the  coimtry  and 
the  Congress  at  this  time?  To  defeat  the 
lend-lease  bill?  Not  at  all.  That  legis- 
lation will  have  to  stand  or  fall  on  its 
own  feet.  It  is  one  method  of  implement- 
ing the  desire  of  America,  a  desire  In 
which  I  share,  to  help  England  and  her 
associates.  But  It  is  only  one  method, 
and,  for  me,  I  believe  it  is  a  very  unwise 
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and  dangerous  one.  But  that  Is  not  the 
purpose  of  these  remarks.  I  have  col- 
lected this  up-to-date  evidence  simply  for 
the  reason  that  we  have  heard  so  much 
from  high  places  of  the  extreme  dangers 
threatening  to  America  that  I  think  it 
well  we  hear  something  from  authentic 
sources  as  to  the  real  strength  and  fiber 
of  America. 

The  Senate  report  preaches  the  doc- 
trine of  staying  out  of  war.    It  preaches 
the  doctrine  of  courage  and  self-sufiB- 
ciency  in  national  defense.    It  advocates 
that  this  country   build  and  maintain, 
prepare  and  preserve  a  national-defense 
establishment  second  to  none,  a  navy 
second  to  none,  an  air  force  second  to 
none.    We  are  well  on  our  way  in  this 
preparedness  program,  but  we  must  speed 
it  up  all  along  the  line.    We  can  do  that 
better  if  we  remain  steady  and  avoid  at- 
tacks of  war  jitters  sponsored,  at  times, 
unwittingly  perhaps,  by  those  who  should 
be  preaching  courage  to  America.    What 
is  needed  is  hard  work  and  not  hysteria. 
What  is  needed  is  defense,  not  defeatism. 
What  Is  needed  is  more  arms,  not  more 
alarmists.    The  rugged  spirit  of  Ameri- 
canism which  has  built  this  country,  can 
prepare  and  defend  it    We  do  not  need 
to  be  scared  into  action,  we  need  simply 
to   be   shown   the   way.    Democracy   is 
tough  and  it  is  harder  to  defeat  or  to  defy 
than  any  dictatorship  in  the  world  or  any 
combination  of  them.    Let  us  be  Ameri- 
cans first  and  let  us  preach  Americanism 
always.    Whom  the  gods  would  destroy 
they  first  make  mad.  sometimes  with  fear. 
Let  us  save  America  by  our  strength  and 
our  courage,  by  our  determination  and  by 
our  defense  establishments.    We  cannot 
conquer  or  repel  by  prating  of  our  weak- 
nesses.   America  is  strong.    Let  us  be 
strong  in  its  faith  and  faithful  to  its 
strength. 


Lend-Least  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  M.  MICHAEL  EDELSTEIN 

or  MZW  TOIK 
IN  THS  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  February  €.  1941 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  STATE  EXECUTIVE 
OOmCTTBE  OP  THE  AMERICAN  LABOR 
«ARTT 


Mr.  EDELSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
there  are  some  groups  and  people  in  this 
country  who  are  opposed  to  the  policy 
embodied  in  H.  R.  1776.  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  nearly  everyone  who  sin- 
cerely beUeves  in  preserving  democracy 
is  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  lend-lease 
bill  and  of  President  Roosevelt's  pro- 
gram, of  which  it  is  a  part. 

A  clear  expression  of  such  support  is 
contained  in  the  resolution  recently 
adopted  by  the  State  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Labor  Party  of  New 
York  State,  which  I  ask  leave  to  have 
Included  in  the  Rbcoro.   It  is  as  follows: 


The  American  Labor  Party,  through  its 
State  executive  committee  meeting  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  has  adopted  the  following  declaration 
of  policy  relative  to  H.  R.  1776.  the  lease-lend 
blU.  and  President  Roosevelt's  program  for 
aid  to  Britain: 

European  and  Asiatic  aggressors  in  the  wars 
now  being  fought  In  the  Old  World  have  an- 
nounced it  as  their  purpose  to  destroy 
democracy.  Their  successes  thus  far  make  It 
clear  that  the  most  valued  elements  In  ovir 
civilization  would  vanish  with  victory  for  the 
totalitarian  dictatorships.  America  will  In- 
evitably suffer,  from  internal  as  well  as  for- 
eign attacks,  If  these  brutal  aggressofs  should 
triumph. 

Victory  or  defeat  In  the  European  sector 
of  this  world-wide  conflict  may  well  be  de- 
cided within  the  next  3  months.  Britain 
alone  stands  between  democracy  and  de- 
struction in  that  European  sector.  Only 
American  aid,  delivered  In  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  and  with  the  utmost  speed,  can 
make  possible  the  preservation  of  human 
freedom  upon  that  continent.  Our  own  Im- 
munity from  future  attack  also  depends  upon 
maximum  support  short  oi  war  being  given 
now  te  the  people  of  the  British  Empire. 

This  crisis  must  find  the  American  people 
united  behind  the  leadership  and  the  pro- 
gram of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Delay  or  disunity  now  will  not  only  lend 
color  to  the  claim  of  the  dictators  that  de- 
mocracy Is  unable  to  act  decisively  In  emer- 
gency, but  win  also  endanger  our  own  na- 
tional security. 

But  domestic  enemies  of  civil  rights  and 
democracy  are  seeking  by  every  possible  pub- 
licity and  parliamentary  device  to  prevent 
or  delay  action  upon  H.  R.  1776.  In  particu- 
lar, a  mviltlple  attack  upon  our  national 
security  has  brought  together  In  a  single 
effort  the  Communist  Party,  the  Nazi  ap- 
peasers,  and  a  group  of  short-sighted,  sui- 
cidal obetructlonlsts  within  the  Republican 
Party. 

The  American  Labor  Party  pledges  all  pos- 
sible aid,  now  and  In  the  future,  to  the  peo- 
ples on  the  firing  line  for  democracy  In  the 
Old  World,  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  In  his  determined  fight  to 
safeg\iard  this  Nation  and  humanity  by  con- 
centrating all  possible  power  at  the  point 
where  the  decisive  battle  Is  now  Joined. 

We  therefore  demand  of  every  New  York 
State  Representative  In  the  National  Con- 
gress and  of  our  two  United  States  Senators 
that  they  give  fuU  and  vigorous  support  to 

the  President's  proposals,  in  H.  R.  1776,  for 

assistance  to  all  nations  now  under  attack 

from  aggretscrs. 


Some  Further  Thoughts  on  International 
Relationt,  War  Psychosis,  and  Pending 
Legislation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  February  6,  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE   UNIVERSITY    OF 
WASHINGTON  DAILY 


Mr.  C?OFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  herewith  read  into  the  Con- 
GRXSsiONAL  RECORD  a  provocative  editorial 
from  the  University  of  Washington 
Daily,  official  publication  of  the  vast  stu- 


dent body  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington. It  expresses  the  views  of  many 
of  the  younger  generation  with  respect 
to  war  and  peace.  My  contact  with  col- 
lege students  throughout  America,  as  a 
result  of  addressing  many  student  bodies 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land,  convinces  me  that  this  view- 
point is  quite  generally  entertained  by 
the  youth  of  this  country.  I  have  long 
felt  that  Congress  and  the  Government 
have  failed  sympathetically  to  concern 
themselves  with  youth  and  its  problems 
and  to  lend  a  responsive  ear  to  the  con- 
structive suggestions  for  domestic  re- 
form offered  by  the  intelligent  youth  of 
America. 

Upon  whom  are  we  to  depend  to  do  the 
fighting  and  the  dying,  should  we  be 
involved  in  war?  The  very  young  folks 
whom  we  have  been  too  long  ignoring! 
As  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington and  a  former  contributor,  as  a 
student,  to  its  columns,  I  take  pride  in 
presenting  herewith  an  editorial  from 
the  talented  pen  of  the  promising  editor 
of  this  publication: 

[From  the  University  of  Washington  Dally 
of  January  28,  1941] 

THE  TOUNGES  GENERATION 

"Though  the  gray  beard  I  am,  I  harbor  no" 
fear  of  youth's  neglecting  its  responsibility 
toward  democracy.     What  I  fear  Is  democ- 
racy's lack  of  responsibility  toward  youth." 

So  says  Oscar  Amerlnger,  publisher  of  the 
American  Guardian,  whose  thoughts  on  youth 
and  democracy  appear  In  the  adjoining  col- 
umn. Amerlnger  holds  many  of  the  Socialist 
beliefs  of  Norman  Thomas.  His  paper  carries 
the  same  headline  every  week:  "Starve  the 
war  and  feed  America."    Silly,  isn't  It? 

He  Is  dogmatically  opposed  to  this  coun- 
try's entry  in  the  war.  A  portion  of  his  speech 
was  reprinted  because  it  is  the  view  of  youth 
expressed  by  an  elderly  man. 

We  have  been  caUed  a  doomed  genera- 
tion— doomed  because  It  was  apparent  8  years 
ago  that  some  day  soon  we  would  have  to 
fight  a  war  which  was  not  of  our  making  nor 
of  our  choosing.  That  day  came  September 
1,  1939. 

Our  elders  have  looked  down  at  vis  and  re- 
marked, "How  times  have  changed."  But  the 
times  don't  change.  They  were  once  care- 
free, recklefs,  eager,  and  foolish.  Oh,  no; 
they  never  thought  or  acted  the  way  we  do — 
not  much. 

Thus,  the  younger  generation,  has  been 
accused  of  being  cynical,  Immoral,  and  soft. 

"The  characteristic  attitude  of  the 
younger  generation  which  most  disturbs 
their  elders  Is  their  distrust  not  only  of  all 
slogans  and  all  tags,  but  even  of  all  words — 
their  distrust,  that  is  to  say.  of  all  state- 
ments of  principle  and  conviction,  all  dec- 
larations of  moral  purpose,"  said  poet  Archi- 
bald McLelsh,  only  last  spring. 

Yes;  we  are  cynical.  We  did  not  live 
through  the  last  war.  We  only  heard.  Men 
struggling  through  the  mud  of  Prance. 
Uncle  Bill  who  never  came  back.  A  little 
cross  In  Flanders.  Just  a  college  lad  who 
died  to  save  democracy. 

American  youth  gave  generously  In  the 
last  war.  One  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  died.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
thousand  were  wounded,  blinded,  and  crip- 
pled. They  fought  to  save  democracy,  but 
among  its  allied  defenders  was  his  honor  the 
King  of  England,  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russlas, 
the  King  of  Rumania,  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  and  the  EUng  of  Japan. 

Where  are  the  teachers  who  taught  us 
the  meaning  of  peace?  The  ministers  who 
helped  us  pray  for  peace?  The  men  who 
promised  us  peace? 
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Today  they  say  we  are  not  quite  capable 
of  defending  America.  They  see  an  Amer- 
ica huddled  behind  the  British  Fleet,  cow- 
ering under  the  wings  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force.  They  see  an  America  which  will  fall 
easy  prey  to  the  tyrannical  Hitler,  if  and 
when  England  Is  defeated.  They  would  risk 
America  for  the  peace  of  Europe. 

But  the  spirit  of  American  youth  Is  dif- 
ferent. We  love  our  country  dearly.  We  will 
die  for  It  If  necessary.  But  we  want  no  part 
of  Europe's  war,  and  we  have  the  foolish 
notion  that  Adolf  Hitler  will  find  crossing 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  103  times  more  diflcult 
than  crossing  the  English  Channel.  Ameri- 
can yoimg  men  and  women  are  ready  to  meet 
any  chaL'enge. 

Hope  Is  eternal  In  youth.  We  cherish  those 
fvmdamental  principles  of  our  way  of  life — 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  prayer,  and 
freedom  to  pursue  our  happiness  as  best  we 
can.    We  know  America  is  not  perfect. 

On  the  contrary,  there  Is  much  to  do,  but 
we  believe  we  can  make  some  Improvements 
and  leave  a  better  America  for  our  children. 
That  Is  our  heritage. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  has  promised  the  young 
men  of  this  Nation  they  will  not  fight  In 
Europe.  We  have  alfo  heard  about  a  promise 
to  the  boys  who  went  before. 

"They  shall  not  die  in  vain." 

We  are  cynical  enough  to  believe  In  peace. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ior, 

HON.  PIUS  L  SCHWERT 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thurtday,  February  6. 1941 


RESOLUTION  PASSED  BY  THE  COMMON 
COUNCIL  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BUFFALO, 
N.  Y. 


Mr.  SCHWERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 

Whereas  the  Common  Council  of  the  City 
of  Buffalo  Is  convinced  that  in  the  present 
national  emergency  all  of  the  labor  and  ma- 
terial resources  of  the  country  should  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  defense  preparatir-^s  of  ovir 
Nation,  and 

Whereas  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project 
would  be  pemlcloua  to  the  economy  of  the 
city  of  Buffalo  and  the  Nation  at  large,  and 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  In  the  present 
world  crisis  because  it  would  require  at  least 
5  years  to  complete  the  power  portion  of  the 
project  and  from  6  o)  8  years  for  the  seaway 
section,  U  work  was  immediately  initiated  on 
both  the  United  S'ates  and  the  Canadian 
portions  of  the  project,  and 

A^Tiereas  any  action  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  leading  to  the  construction  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  would  seriously  di- 
vert from  our  defense  efforts  huge  quantities 
of  material,  labor,  and  equipment,  tremendous 
sums  of  money  and  services  of  technicians, 
whose  talent  and  experience  are  precioiis  to 
our  coim try's  defeme  effort:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Buffalo  urges  the  legislators  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  interests  of  the  people  they  represent  by 
formally  declaring,  through  appropriate  res- 
olution of  the  New  York  State  Senate  and 


Assembly,  the  opposition  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  the  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  city  of  Btif- 
falo  be  and  hereby  is  Instructed  to  forwiuxl 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President, 
Members  of  Congress,  the  Governor  and  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  to  the  common  councils  of  all  cities 
within  the  State  of  New  York,  requesting 
those  honorable  bodies  to  take  like  action 
Immediately. 


Aid  to  England,  Short  of — 
Dictatorship? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  L  SWEENEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  February  6, 1941 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  JOHN  O'CONNOR. 
FORMER  CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  RULES 
COMMITTEE.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
from  the  Honorable  John  O'Connor,  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  Rules  Conunittee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  sub- 
ject Aid  to  England,  Short  of— Dictator- 
ship? 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  soimd 
and  thoroughly  American  contribution  to 
every  Member  of  Congress  who  may  be 
swa3^d  by  the  vicious  propaganda  that 
seeks  to  make  the  United  States  virtually 
a  colony  of  Great  Britain. 
Aid  to  England,  Shokt  of — ^DicTAToasHiPt 

(By  John  O'Connor,  former  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives) 

By  the  time  this  shall  be  published  the" 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America — not  the  British  Parlia- 
ment— will  be  well  on  Its  way  to  pass  the  so- 
called  lease-lend  bill.  No.  1776 — shades  of 
Lexington  and  Concord!  But  there  still  may 
be  a  meager  hope  of  stopping  the  bill  In  the 
Senate,  If  the  American  people  act  quickly. 

Many  honest-speaking  citizens  describe  the 
bin  as  the  "war  bUl"  or  the  "dictatorship 
bill,"  or  both,  or  the  "bUl  to  put  the  British 
Empire  on  the  relief  rolls  of  the  United 
States" — add  China — or  the  "United  States 
bankruptcy  act  of  1941,"  etc. 

Take  your  choice. 

But  those  who  still  valiantly  cling  to  the 
term  "lease-lend"  ought  to,  at  least,  add  the 
word  "give"  in  the  title,  because  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  the  President  can  also 
"transfer"  or  "otherwise  dispose  of"  any- 
thing from  a  battleship  to  an  arsenal.  Any 
lawyer  would  state  that  such  legal  words 
include  "give."  The  bill  Itself  even  grants 
power  to  dlQMse  of  our  "arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy." 

WHAT    SVXK    HAPPENED    TO    THAT    ADDENDA, 
"SHOBT    OF    WAm"» 

For  nearly  a  year  those  three  words  have 
been  rolled  on  the  tongues  of  all  the 
Anglophiles.  "All  aid  to  England,  short  of 
war."  The  WllUam  Allen  White  Committee 
propagated    the    slogan.    Even   Mr.    WiUkle 


found  himself  saying  It  during  the  **me-too" 
campaign.  But  suddenly  all  pro-Brltlsta 
prop^andists  dropped  it  Uke  a  hot  potato — 
as  was  long  since  predicted.  It  had  served 
its  well-calculuted  purpose,  however.  In  de- 
luding the  American  people  to  fall  for  the 
"all  aid"  part  of  the  well-planned  cam- 
paign, and  when  the  Gallup  poll,  etc^ 
showed  that  the  bill  of  goods  had  been 
thoroughly  sold,  there  was  no  further  need 
to  practice  the  deception. 

Many  of  our  people  became  dtezy  trying 
to  figure  out  how  you  could  be  for  "all  aid" 
and  still  "short  at  war"  or  short  of  any- 
thing— one  leg  over  the  precipice.  Even 
Ambassador  Kennedy  Joined  the  glee  club, 
and  his  consistency  became  a  study  In 
American  logic.     Janxis  was  vindicate. 

One  of  the  future  studies  for  psychlatry- 
incUned  historians  will  be  to  try  to  figure 
out  how  a  majority  of  the  American  people 
could  be  for  all  aid  to  England,  one  t>elllger- 
ent,  not  mentioning  the  denunciations  of 
other  belligerents,  and  still  88  percent  of 
the  same  people  be  against  going  to  war. 
(See  Gallup  polls.) 

That  it  makes  one  dlcsy  Is  no  descrip- 
tion of  the  mental  gymnastics  Involved. 
But  let  VIS  pass  the  point  of  the  first  prem- 
ise. Let  us  for  present  purposes  assimie 
that  it  iB  correct  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  are  for  "all  aid  to  Eng- 
land," despite  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
citizens  still  think  the  aid  already  given 
was  ill-advised.  How  much  further  are  our 
people  wlUing  to  go?  That  Is  today's  big 
question 

Even  those  who  would,  right  now.  have  us 
go  to  war  against  Germany,  never  had  in  mind 
such  a  bill  as  old  "1778."  WhUe  they  may 
not  have  been  on  the  level  as  to  "short  of 
war."  it  is  difficult  to  believe  they  would  de- 
liberately turn  our  form  of  government  into 
a  dictatorship.  Just  so  they  could  send  our 
boys  to  fight  and  die  on  the  fields  of  Eurcpe. 

SOME  or  OU«   PEOPLE   WOULD  FSANKLT    DBCLAIS 
WAR    ON    GERMANT    NOW 

Those  among  our  citizens  who  long  ago 
woxild  have  had  the  United  States  declare 
war  on  Germany  have,  at  least,  been  on  the 
level  with  our  people.  Future  events  may 
prove  they  were  right,  but  right  or  wrong, 
they  were  frank  and  honest  with  their  fellow 
citizens.  Whether  from  love  of  England  or 
for  any  other  reason,  they  woud  proceed  to 
take  the  first  Jump,  as  England  did,  and  de- 
clare war  on  Germany. 

Germany  did  not  declare  war  on  England. 

The  cold  fact  Is,  however,  that  for  all  pur- 
poses except  shooting,  the  United  States  la  at 
war  against  the  Axis. 

THE  rmST  ABGUMENT  WAS  THAT  rr  WAS  PRACTI- 
CAL THAT  WE  GO  TO  ENGLAND'S  AID 

For  a  long  time  our  people  listened  to  such 
arguments. 

That  if  England  fell,  we  would  also  be 
attacked  by  Hitler,  because  the  English  Navy 
has  always  been  "our  sole  defense  in  the  At- 
lantic." Who  can  prove  that  assumed  prem- 
ise, which  has  now  grown  Into  a  bromide,  by 
means  of  constant  reiteration?  Who  ever 
challenged  that  defense  In  the  Atlantic?  All 
the  record  shows  is  that  on  at  least  four  oc- 
casions England  vised  her  "control"  of  the 
Atlantic  to  attack  us. 

That  sealed-tight  premise  is  like  its  Illegiti- 
mate cousin,  that  "for  117  years  the  Monro* 
Doctrine  has  kept  foreign  natuns  from  at- 
tacking South  Amertca."  Again,  bow  are  you 
going  to  prove  that?  Who  ever  lasued  a 
challenge? 

In  passing  It  may  be  recalled  that  the 
English  Navy  did  not  keep  Maylmthan  out  of 
Mexico. 

The  latest  argument  Is  that — 

WZ  SROTTLO  NOW  UIVE  ALL  AID  TO  ENGLAND— 
WHICH  MEANS  WAR — FOR  HUMANTTARXAM 
REASONS 

The  practical,  seUlsh  reasons  not  having 
appealed  to  some  of  ovir  Christian  people. 
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r«ooune  la  now  had  to  that  old  line— "Iwu- 
talltlw."  "atrocities."  Remember  thoae 
"atrocltlM  m  Bclgixim"? 

WHAT  ABOUT  rTHIOMA? 

All  right.  If  we  are  "our  brother's  keeper." 
where  were  we  when  Italy  went  Into  Ethi- 
opia? We  were  in  Washington,  and  passed  a 
neutrality  bill,  overnight,  at  the  xirgent  be- 
hest of  the  President,  so  poor,  Uttle.  black, 
Semitic  Eth'.opia  ccvild  not  get  any  arms  to 
defend  itself. 

WHAT  ABOUT  KUKICH? 

Where  were  we  at  the  crime  of  Munich? 
Still  in  Washington,  telegraphing  Hitler  It 
was  O.  K.  to  go  ahead  and  rape  little  Czecho- 
lioTakla.    Add  F.nland.  Norway,  etc. 

At  Just  what  hour  did  this  lofty  hxuianl- 
tarlanlsm  sneak  up  on  us?  It  surely  was  not 
during  those  dark  days  when  England  was 
doing  Its  worst  In  India. 

There  are  still  a  lot  of  people  who  wonder. 
If  England  were  not  In  this  war.  and  only 
Prance  were  defending  against  Germany, 
would  we  have  William  Allen  White  commit- 
tees and  the  other  groups  which  Al  Smith 
■ayi  shoiUd  pipe  down? 

n   KMGUkin  BZALLT   A   DEMOCmACTT 

Probably  no  word,  except  possibly  "pa- 
triotism," has  been  so  bandied,  and  espe- 
cially m  recent  years.  We  went  Into  the 
flrrt  World  War  to  "make  the  world  safe 
Jot  democracy."  We  were  crusaders.  Just  as 
••rellgioxw"  in  oxir  zeal  as  those  medievalists 
who  sought  to  rescue  the  Holy  Grail  That 
Billy  Sunday  nuzzah.  added  to  the  "Belgian 
atrocities,"  stirred  the  fervor  of  our  people. 
Just  like  they  are  being  scared  into  war 
today. 

What  "democracies"  were  we  making 
"safe"  m  1917?  The  only  one  in  existence 
•ome  of  us  knew  alxjut,  were  on  the  Ameri- 
can Continent — if  there  was  more  than 
one — IX  anyone  wants  to  quibble  about  that. 
But  what  "democracies"  are  we  supposed 
to  go  to  war  for  today — or  next  month? 

■mCB   WBKN    HAS  THX   BKITISH   UCPOZ    BZXN    A 
DKMOCaACTT 

Do  not  bother  to  ask  the  Irish.  Every- 
body knows  what  their  answer  would  be. 

Do  not  ask  Mahatma  Ghandl  or  the 
400.000.000  igng""**  subjects  In  India,  who 
would  become  part  of  Dorothy  Thompson's 
Union  Now.  a  porridge  of  all  the  "English 
■peaking"  peoples.  There  would  be  only  one 
answer  there. 

Likewise,  do  not  waste  time  asking  the 
Indentured  laboring  classes  In  the  British 
Bast  Indies. 

And  so  on  through  the  seven  seas — where 
"the  sun  never  sets." 

Just  aak  the  people  In  England,  the 
43000  000  out  of  46,000,000,  who,  Uke  our 
one-third,  "are  Ul-fed,  Ill-clad,  and  Ul- 
housed."  Ask  them  how  they  like  being  sub- 
jects of  the  Hanoverian  German  rulers,  who 
-  from  George  I  to  Edward  Vn  could  not  speak 
Bnt"«>'  and  used  only  German  in  conversa- 
tion. Aak  them  how  they  like  the  caste  sys- 
tem, membership  In  Parliament  by  Inherit- 
ance, and  the  state  church  still  collecting 
ttthca  from  every  farmer.  You  will  not  have 
to  fo  any  farther— as  you  could. 

Waa  It  our  present  Prealdent  who  first  re- 
ftrrad  to  Bi«land  as  a  "democracy"? 
am  CHma  am  easacs  DsatocaACiasT 

Up  to  iveratly  the  Intcrventlonlsta  wanted 
«i  to  fo  to  war  Just  for  <lear  old  England,  who 
•Cfll  oonMdMa  us  one  at  her  colonies,  which 
farttiv  ia  in  ttim  reciprocated  by  many  of  cur 
iHdtaif  cttlMna.  Of  ocurae,  Bngllab  clothes. 
tStlM.  and  fMiiifaflnns  at  court  have  notb- 
11^  to  do  wttb  It.  Nor  does  the  Inferiority 
oooptes  eallad  "i^alnf ."  Now  wc  are  gotng 
to  taka  on  tba  battlca  of  China.  OrBccc,  and 
•ofortb. 

Mk  Slaltn  If  tbat  part  of  the  BngUsh-apeak- 
IM  taloa  OBIIMI  Ottna  la  a  denweraey. 

^Mk  mttm  otmm  «t  Of-^  if  b«  is 


The  dead  dictator,  Metaxas.  would  have  had 

a  characteristic  blunt  answer  to  that  question. 

Yes;    there    may    always   be    an   England, 

but  as  long  as  there  is  a  British  Empire  it  will 

never  be  a  democracy. 

Some  of  our  people  feel  rather  positive  that 
Washington.  Jefferson,  and  Jackson  wovild 
never  have  undertaken  to  underwrite  the  se- 
curity of  the  monarchial  British  Empire  or 
communistic  China  or  the  Kingdom  of  Greece. 
Not  even  a  visit  from  their  bosses  would  have 
Influenced  thoee  old  fogey  Americans.  They 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  hear  the  phrase 
"Uncle  Shylock."  Maybe  some  of  us  wlU  hear 
It  again. 

Speaking  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  it 
might  be  well  to  recall  that  Washington  said: 

"Why.  by  interweaving  our  destiny  with 
that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our 
peace  and  prosperity  in  the  tails  of  Ettto- 
pean  ambition,  rlvalship.  Interest,  humor,  or 
caprice?" 

Jefferson  said: 

"For  us  to  attempt  to  reform  all  Europe 
and  bring  them  back  to  principles  of  moral- 
ity and  a  respect  for  the  equal  rights  of  na- 
tions would  show  us  to  be  only  maniacs." 

THX    PROPOSED    AMENDMENTS    TO     1778    DO    NOT 
EVEN   SUGAR-COAT   THE   BILL 

One  amendment  suggests  the  President  re- 
port to  the  Congress  from  time  to  time — if 
he  sees  fit — as  to  Just  what  he  has  done  under 
the  bill — kind  of  a  report  of  progress. 

THX     PRESniENT     MUST     ADVISE     WITH     HIS 
APPOINTEES 

Another  amendment  would  have  the  Presi- 
dent Just  consult  with  his  Army  and  Navy 
officials  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  give 
England  a  warship  or  all  our  fleet  or  all  our 
planes.  The  boss  asks  the  office  boy  If  he 
may  go  to  the  ball  game.     . 

THE  "CRACIX  ALLXN"  AMXNDMEMT 

Another  amendment  Is  a  modern  Follies 
Bergere  of  legislation.  It  says  in  effect  that 
nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  construed  as  per- 
mitting American  ships  to  convoy  British 
supplies.  That  empty  gesture  was  stuck 
Into  the  bill  In  the  face  of  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Representative  Bloom  and  every 
other  advocate  of  the  measure  that  it  was  of 
no  effect  whatsoever,  because  under  our 
Constitution  "the  President  shall  be  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy."  and 
by  reason  of  being  such.  Mr.  Bloom,  etc.. 
say  "he  Is  empowered  to  order  cut  our  ves- 
sels as  convoys  for  England."  The  amend- 
ment is  not  even  worded  as  an  admonition  or 
a  request  that  the  constitutional  power,  if 
it  does  exist,  be  not  used  or  that  It  be  exer- 
cised sparingly.    So  why  put  It  In? 

Por  the  first  time  we  can  now  recall  there 
is  put  into  legislation  a  useless  gesture  to  be 
enacted  Into  law.  It  is  surprising  that  this 
same  committee,  which  Lord  Halifax,  the 
British  Ambassador,  lobbied,  did  not  also  In- 
clude a  provision  that  "the  President  may.  if 
he  sees  fit.  personally  Journey  to  Buckingham 
Palace"  to  receive  his  knighthood.  Sic  semper 
"legislation,"  drafted  at  the  other  end  of  tha 
Avenue. 

THS  am.  n  eptcctivs  without  akt 

APPROPRIATION 

Among  the  several  misleading  misrepre- 
sentations made  to  the  American  people  as 
to  the  nteanlng  and  purport  of  the  bill.  Is 
that  reiterated  by  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
measure,  the  democratic  leader  of  the  House 
of  Bcpreaentotlvea.  vU  radio  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  and  by  other  supporters 
of  tb«  bUl,  tbat  "the  Prealdent  can  do 
Dottalnff  under  the  bill  until  be  comes  back 
to  fVinfrws  and  asks  for  an  appropriation" 
tbat  even  thougb,  under  the  bill.  Congreas 
may  be  turrendcrlnf  Ita  constitutional  power 
to  declare  war.  It  la  atUl  holding  on  to  Its 
f»t*nf*!1"***  and  ttamandous  power — "control 
of  tb«  puna  strmcs." 

Mo  stateBMDt  could  ba  more  Incorrect. 
Wttboot  tba  Bunwltf  of  ^tendhig  $1  or  ask* 


Ing  Congress  for  1  cent,  the  President,  under 
old  "1776"  could  give  away  to  England,  or 
even  China,  our  entire  fieet,  aU  our  planas, 
and  all  cur  guns,  or  any  part  of  them.  All 
he  would  have  to  say  to  those  democracies 
is.  "Come  and  get  'em" — Just  like  the  British 
sailors  were  waiting  In  Canada  to  take  over 
the  50  destroyers,  before  the  transfer  of  those 
ships  was  even  confided  to  tue  American  peo- 
ple by  the  President.  So  much  for  the  further 
grip  Congress  will  have  on  the  bill,  once  It 
passes  It. 

THE    TIME    limit    AMENDMENT 

Now,  for  the  one  big  amendment,  the 
Beau  Geste — the  provision  that  the  act 
will  automatically  terminate  in  June  1943. 
It  is  only  temporary,  to  be  effective  only 
during  the  emergency.  Where  have  we 
heard  those  words  before?  Could  it  have 
been  In  connection  with  much  New  Eteal 
legislation  since  1933.  such  as  the  Sliver 
Purchase  Act,  etc.?  How  many  times  are 
we  to  have  a  temporary  rendezvous  with 
destiny? 

HITLER     WAS     GRANTED     THE     SAME     TEMPORARY 
POWERS  GIVEN  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  UNDER  1776 

Some  of  our  people  have  learned,  and  will 
learn  more  later,  how  dangerous  it  Is  to  refer 
to  Germany — even  to  quote  its  history;  but 
the  audacious  ones  recall  that  on  March  23, 
1933,  the  German  "Congress,"  the  Reichstag, 
enacted  a  similar  bill,  surrendering  all  power 
to  Hitler;  but  they  were  very  careful  to  spe- 
cifically prescribe  In  the  bill  that  all  powers 
under  It  ceased  and  terminated  automatically 
on  April  1,  1937. 

That  day  came — and  went. 

It  will  be  little  consolation  to  those  eter- 
nally hopeful  souls  that  some  temporary 
measure  may  some  day  live  up  to  its  name  to 
find  on  July  1.  1943,  that  the  barn  door  is 
wide  open  and  the  horse  Is  racing  in  the 
English  Derby. 

ONE  AMENDMENT  THAT  SHOULD  BE  INSERTED  IF 
IT  IS  NOT  POSSIBLE  TO  DEFEAT  THE  WHOLE 
BILL 

It  apparently  has  not  yet  occurred  to  any- 
one to  suggest  an  amendment  to  the  bill  that 
at  any  time  Congress  alone,  by  a  majority 
vote,  may  rescind  the  grants  of  power  under 
the  bill.  A  lot  of  Irreparable  damage  can  be 
done  In  2  years.  There  may  be  nothing  left 
to  give  away,  and  the  ordinary  method  of 
repeal  of  a  law  would  require  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  if  the  Pres- 
ident vetoed  a  repeal  bill. 

HOW  CAN  A  THING  WRONG  IN  PRINCIPLZ  BS 
TXMPORARILT   RIGHT? 

If  a  proposal  is  wrong  In  principle,  if  it 
violates  the  fundamental  concepts  of  our 
form  of  Government,  and  would  set  up  a 
totalitarian  system,  by  what  logic  or  leger- 
demain, can  it  be  right  for  2  years,  or  2 
hours,  or  2  minutes? 

If  some  ardent  supporter  of  the  bill  quotes 
the  President  that  he  "would  stand  on  his 
head,"  etc.,  before  he  would  use  some  of  the 
powers  granted  to  him  In  the  bill,  remind 
him  what  Patrick  Henry  said: 

"Is  It  consistent  with  any  principle  of  pru- 
dence or  good  policy  to  grant  unlimited,  un- 
bounded authority  which  is  so  totally  unnec- 
essary that  It  will  never  be  exercised." 

Wnx     THX     BILL     BCCOMB     *     LAW     TOO     LATS, 

AirrwAT? 

The  very  latest  scare  worked  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  Is  that  Congres  is  dilly-dallying 
so  long  that  the  bill  will  be  of  no  aid  to 
England  anyway,  because  we  have  already 
given  her  all  the  munitions,  etc..  posalble. 
and  no  more  will  be  available  for  3  or  0 
months,  and  In  the  meantime  England  will 
faU. 

Tbere's  good  oriental  logic  for  the  paaMge 
of  the  blU. 

Tbe  net  Irreducible  reault  «m.  tbercfon. 
be  only  tbe  ona  soucbt.  and  "jrtannad  tbat 
way,"  to  wit: 
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Congress  will  have  surrendered  Its  "right 
to  declare  war"  and, 

A  totalitarian  government  will  have  been 
aet  up  In  the  United  States,  the  one  last 
remaining  "democracy." 


Tke  ijease-Lend  Bill 
extensi6n  op  remarks 


OP 


HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

oil'  OKIOHCMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


ThuTsday,  February  6. 1941 


EDITORIAL     FR(j)M     THE     ENID     <OELA.) 
DAILY  EAGLEI  OF  FEBRUARY  3,  1941 


Mr.  RIZLEY4  Mr.  Speaker,  supple- 
menting my  rexjnsLrks  ol  yesterday,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  IRxcord  an  editorial  from 
the  Enid  DaiJv  Eagle  of  Pebrusur  3,  1941, 
entitled  "Why  Not  Be  Honest?"  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  considering  all  aid  to  Britain,  why  not 
be  honest  about  the  proposition?  Britain, 
If  she  is  to  be  the  front-line  savior  of  de- 
mocracy, needs  help.  But  she  is  not  asking 
that,  to  get  that  help,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  made  a  dictator,  as  the 
lease-lend  bill  Intends.  That  bill  was  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  own  idea.  It  would  make 
him  all-powerful,  with  a  power  that  hardly 
could  be  taken  ^way  without  his  consent. 
He  has  never  Celinquished  willingly  any 
power  that  has  bjeen  granted  him. 

The  minority  report  on  the  lease-lend, 
power -granting  mjeasure  suggests  that  Britain 
be  granted  two  blllUons  in  credit.  Why  not, 
If  we  are  to  help  |her? 

The  lease-lend  plan  doesn't  fool  anybody; 
It  doesn't  fool  the  Nazis,  it  doesn't  fool  Eng- 
land. After  all,  the  chances  are  infinitesimal 
that  anything  leaped  or  loaned  will  ever  come 
back  to  us,  elthejr  In  kind  or  In  other  ways. 
What  we  are  golnK  to  give  Britain  will  almost 
unquestionably  b|e  a  gift. 

But  at  least  If  we  must  give,  why  not  put 
It  on  a  polite  credit  basis  and  let  the  grant 
of  unprecedented  Presidential  powers  go  by? 

Why  not  be  honest  about  the  entire 
matter?  Is  It  help  for  Britain  or  power  for 
the  President  tha{t  the  people  want? 


War  Threateni  To  Destroy  Foonda- 
tions  Upon  Which  Democracies  Were 
Erected 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A  EATON 


Of  THI  BOUSl  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 


Friday,  February  7, 1941 


jaxmwBB  or  emcxarABr  op  tbb  mavt 

KNOX  BZFOBX  THE  CANADLUf  flOCBTT 
OP  If¥W  TOBK 


Mr.  EATON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe  Rscoto,  I 


include  the  following  address  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Knox  before  the  Ca- 
nadian Society  of  New  York  at  the  Bllt- 
more  Hotel,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  over  the  blue 
network.  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  Jan- 
uary 18.  1941. 

My  fellow  Americans  of  the  Canadian  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  the  honor  you  have  be- 
stowed upon  me.  that  of  addressing  ycu 
tonight,  is  overshadowed  by  a  brutal  war. 
This  war  is  threatening  to  destroy  the  very 
foimdations  upon  which  democratic  govern- 
ments have  been  erected.  The  Magna  Carta 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Svates, 
great  human  documents  that  have  given  our 
two  peoples  corelated  liberties  in  speech, 
common  law,  and  the  rights  of  free  men.  are 
In  jeopardy. 

The  Canadian  Society  of  New  York  has 
personalized  the  bond  of  friendship  existing 
between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  In  the  prelude  to  your  by- 
laws It  Is  written  that  the  outstanding  serv- 
ice which  a  foreign-born  cltiaen  can  perform 
for  the  land  of  his  birth  is  to  fulflU  honorably 
every  obligation,  social  and  political,  of  his 
adopted  country.  This  you  have  believed 
and  faithfully  observed.  Membership  in  your 
organization  has  always  stood  for  loyal  and 
patriotic  devotion  to  ova  Constitution  and 
its  fundamental  principles. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  admired  this 
attitude  and  for  over  a  century  have  tried  to 
be  equally  cordial  and  understanding  In  our 
relations  with  Canada. 

The  results  of  this  mutual  understanding 
between  our  two  countries  speak  for  them- 
selves. We  go  back  and  forth  across  our 
borders  without  ceremony.  We  trade  with 
each  other  and  around  the  world  In  harmony, 
without  hindrance  or  Jealousy.  We  live  In 
peace.  The  possibility  of  war  between  us  has 
never  even  touched  our  thinking.  And  now, 
because  of  another  war  for  which  neither  of 
us  has  been  responsible,  we  are  drawn  closer 
together  than  ever  we  were  before. 

Today  Canada  Is  at  war.  True  to  Its  tra- 
dition, It  Is  supporting  the  mother  country 
In  a  struggle  to  save  the  way  of  life  we  too 
consider  priceless.  We  In  the  United  States 
do  not  Intend  that  this  way  of  life  shall  be 
destrojTd.  The  enormous  potential  of  our 
industrial  production  can  help  save  it.  By 
supplying  ships,  guns,  planes,  and  ammuni- 
tion we  can  help.  As  a  country  united  In  its 
hatred  of  aggressors  we  can  help.  Thank 
God.  we  are  helping  and  will  help  more  and 
more. 

I  propose  to  speak  to  you  tonight  very 
frankly.  I  conceive  It  to  be  my  duty  not  to 
gloss  over  hard  facts,  not  to  minimize  the 
dangers  of  the  Immediate  future.  That  we 
are  living  In  acutely  dangerous  times  is  ob- 
vious to  us  all  save  only  that  curious  segment 
of  the  people  who  think  they  can  avoid  dan- 
ger by  refusing  to  see  It.  The  facts  of  the 
situation  upon  which  I  shall  enlarge,  are 
grim  facte.  They  will  not  make  pleasant 
reading.  Summed  up.  they  constitute  a 
graver  threat  to  American  sectirlty  and  fu- 
ture welfare  than  any  we  have  faced  since 
the  founding  of  the  Republic.  You  will  find 
DO  Inspiration  In  what  I  have  to  say  to  you 
tonight  save  only  the  inspiration  that  comes 
to  resolute  men  who  boldly  face  threatened 
danger,  and  gird  themselves  tor  tbe  defense 
at  all  that  freemen  eherlsb. 

I  can  begin  what  I  have  to  aay  no  more 
appropriately  than  by  a  bt^  quotation  from 
the  President's  address  to  Congreas  at  tbe 
opening  of  tbe  present  session.  In  what  I 
regard  as  tbe  greatest  state  paper  written  by 
tbe  present  occupant  of  the  White  House 
will  be  found  tbrea  declarations  of  policy: 

(1)  '3f  an  Impreastfc  cspreadon  of  the 
public  will  and  without  regard  to  partisan- 
ship, we  are  committed  to  all-lncluslve  aa- 
tloiMl  defense. 

(2)  "We  are  conunttted  to  tvU  support  of 
all  tboee  resolute  peoples,  everywhere,  vbo 


are    resisting    aggression,    and    are    thereby 
keeping  war  away  from  our  hemisphere. 

(3)  "We  are  oommlttcd  to  tbe  proposition 
that  principles  of  moraUty  and  consideraUons 
for  our  own  security  will  never  permit  us  to 
acquiesce  in  a  peace.  d.ctated  by  aggressors, 
and  sponsored  by  appaasars.  We  know  that 
any  enduring  peace  oacaot  be  boiight  at  the 
cost  of  other  peoples'  freedom." 

Here  we  have  a  declaration  of  national 
policy  built  on  the  foundations  of  resolute 
cotirage  aiKl  a  supreme  d?votion  to  those 
principles  which  have  provided  an  opportunity 
for  the  erection  here,  on  this  continent,  of 
what  we  call  the  American  way  of  life. 

With  a  courage  that  thrills  and  inspires, 
the  President  has  accepted  the  challenge  of 
the  totalitarian  dictators  and  repudiated  all 
thought  of  a  peace  dictated  by  aggressors, 
sponsored  hj  appeasers.  and  bought  at  the 
cost  of  other  peoples'  freedom. 

There  is  but  one  InterpretatJon  which  can 
be  put  upon  the  message  to  which  the  world 
listened  from  the  Ilpe  of  the  American  Com- 
mander In  Chief.  It  was  that  the  United 
States  must  not  and  will  not  permit  the  de- 
feat of  those  peoples  who  are  f.ghting  on  land, 
sea,  and  air  the  battle  for  tree  men  every- 
where. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  thoae  who  still 
think  that  what  Is  transpiring  in  the  rest  of 
the  world  Is  of  ik>  Immediate  moment  or 
concern  to  us.  That  a  peace  with  the  dic- 
tators can  be  negotiated  If  Britain  should  fall. 
That  we  can  continue  to  live  our  own  Uvea. 
In  our  own  way.  within  our  own  boundariee. 
even  although  the  entire  rest  of  the  world  Is 
conquered  by  the  Axis  Powers  and  is  forced  to 
live  as  the  helpless  victims  of  a  world-wide 
tyranny.  Theee  self-deluded  people  who  stlU 
profess  to  believe  that  a  tolerable  peace  could 
be  established  with  a  victorious  Germany  also 
believe  that  with  wide  oceans  on  either  side 
our  own  Nation  Is  safe  from  any  attempt  at 
invasion  by  those  powers  that  have  already 
declared  themselves  our  natiiral  enemies  and 
affirmed  without  qualification  that  our  sys- 
tem of  life  and  theirs  can  ever  be  reconciled. 

What  can  be  said  of  the  capacity  for  obser- 
vation and  deduction  of  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed what  has  transpired  In  the  last  12 
months  and  still  believe  that  we  Americans 
could  hope  from  a  dictator's  peace  good  faith 
and  observance  of  the  terms  of  any  treaty, 
recognition  of  any  of  the  obligations  involved 
in  international  agreements,  or  respect  for 
any  of  the  rights  or  lor  the  Independence  of 
the  people  who  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
them?  Under  a  peace  made  by  the  dictators 
could  any  reasonable  hope  he  held  out  for 
world  disarmament,  tor  the  adjustment  of 
International  disputes  by  other  means  than 
by  war.  for  anything  other  than  an  armed 
truce,  accompanied  by  an  armament  race  that 
will  cripple  or  destroy  all  human  progress  and 
steadily  lower  everywhere  the  standard  of 
living? 

To  assume  that  even  tf  Britain  were  de- 
feated we  would  still  be  free  from  the  danger 
of  Invasion,  whenever  the  German  conquerors 
felt  the  time  was  ripe  to  garner  the  loot  of 
the  greatest  treasure  house  In  the  world,  la 
to  be  guilty  of  the  moet  colossal  and  Inex- 
cusable self-deception.  Such  a  conclusion  la 
only  possible  when  one  refuses  to  examine, 
realistically,  tbe  world  situation  with  which 
we  will  be  confronted  if  Hither  conqtiered  all 
at  Europe,  including  Britain. 

Tbe  greatest  undeveloped  region  left  In  the 
world  lies  In  South  America;  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  on  this  side  of  the  Paclfle. 
It  Is  sparsely  settled  by  nations  Incapable, 
because  of  tbelr  tewncat  la  numbers  and 
tbelr  lack  of  armamenu.  to  aet  up  an  ade- 
quate defcTiSe  against  Axis  afgrcaalon.  In  a 
conquered  Europe,  Germany  would 
available  tbe  cbiap  labor  of  mllUoM  of  < 
quered  paoplci  in  addition  to  tb*  underpaid 
labor  of  tbe  Oerman  working  people.  Oar- 
many  baa  need  of  tbe  raw  nuitcnals  wtalck 
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_.  •▼•liable  In  South  America.    Thus.  Oer- 
many  would  have  the  cheaply  produced  man- 
ufactured  goods   which   south   America   re- 
quires   and  a  Nazi-conquered  Europe  would 
offer  an   eager  market   for  South   American 
surplus  foods  and  raw  materials.     Economic 
conquest  of  South  America  under  such  con- 
ditions  woiUd   proceed   apace,   despite   any- 
thing we  could  do.     Economic  penetration 
would  speedily,  and  unquesUonably,  be  fol- 
lowed by  political  Infiltration,  and  somewhere 
In  the  vast  regions  to  the  south   Germany 
would  soon  find  a  base  from  which  she  could 
operate  a  new  terror.    Once  that  Is  accom- 
plished, with  the  European  exits  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  open,  and  no  British  Fleet  to 
control  them,  the  security  now  provided  by 
the  Atlantic  would  disappear  and  we  would 
soon  have,  not  what  some  of  these  appeasers 
CAll  ft  "foreign  war."  but  we  would  have  a 
war   on   our   own   territory,    with    American 
women  and  children  the  victims  of  nlght- 
nidlng  bombers. 

All  this  Is  not  a  figment  of  the  imagination. 
It  la  •  blunt  forecast  of  what  could  happen 
to  us  If  the  Axis  Powers  conquered  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Who  can  doubt.  If  British  re- 
sistance is  broken  and  the  British  Isles  are 
captured,  that  German  domination  In  Europe 
•nd  Africa  would  be  complete,  while  Aala 
would  be  divided  by  two  other  great  powera. 
both  professedly  totalitarian  In  their  systems 
•nd  mlUtantly  aggressive  In  their  policy? 
This  would  mean  that  80  percent  of  all  the 
population  of  the  world  would  live  under  the 
rule  of  dlcUtors.  and  only  20  percent^those 
peoples  occupying  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica—would still  be  free. 

Hot  only  would   the  free  peoples   of  the 
Americas  have  to  face  a  4  to  1  numerical  su- 
periority, but  with  the  dispersal  and  defeat 
of  British  sea  power,  we  should  have  to  face, 
•t  once,  a  bitter  struggle  for  control  of  the 
seas.     We  should  have  to  face  a  victorious 
Germany  which  would  have  avallaole  to  her  a 
ahlpbuUdlng  capacity  of  at  least  6.000,000  tons 
per  year  compared  to  our  present  shipbuild- 
ing capacity  of  1.600.000  tons.    Only  by  s«- 
perhvmian  effort,  and  at  the  cost  of  frightful 
sacrifices  by  our  people,   could  we  hope  to 
maintain  even  a  reasonable  degree  of  freedom 
of  the  high  seas  for  oxir  merchant  flee*.    The 
alternative,  obviously,  would  be  to  conduct 
•11  of  our  International  commerce  subject  to 
the  will  and  caprice  of  the  Axis  dictators.    If 
we  should  be  forced  In  on  ourselves  by  a  dic- 
tator control  of  the  high  seas,  our  lot  would 
b«  far  from  happy.    Our  standards  of  living 
will  swiftly  go  down.    We  would  have  to  con- 
stantly maintain  for  our  own  defense,  huge 
•rmles  snd  support  an  air  force  adequate  to 
the  successful  defense  of  the  country  against 
the  combined  efforts  In  the  air  of  the  Axis 
Powers  conveniently  baaed  on  the  same  side 
of  the  ocean  with  us. 

This  is  not  an  overdrawn  picture  of  the 
■ort  of  world  In  which  we  should  have  to  live 
tf  the  predatory  powers  which  now  seek  to 
conquer  the  world  are  successful.  The  Umid 
•nd  the  thoughtless  cry  out  for  peace  hi  a 
world  reduced  by  the  acts  of  the  aggressor 
nations  to  a  condition  where  might  Is  svbstl- 
tuted  for  right:  where  naked  force  ruthlessly 
•pplled  seeks  domination;  a  world  In  which 
Justice  and  rlghteousne«s  are  forgotten,  and 
yet,  it  itill  remains  true,  as  It  has  always  been 
true.  th*t  the  only  worth-vhlle  peace  Is  • 
pe^ce  of  Justice  and  righteousness.  No  peo- 
ple emn  long  retain  their  freedom  and  their 
liberty  IX  they  permit  themselves  to  grtw 
•oft  and  impotent  and  are  unwlUin:?  to  fight 
or  are  too  timid  to  fight  for  their  freedom  and 
their  liberty. 

We  Americans  axt  •  people  who  throxighout 
our  n^tlon^l  existence,  both  sentimentally, 
•nd   talstoricftUy,   bftve   been   committed   to 


those  principles  that  provide  for  the  indi- 
vidual, freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  from  fear,  and  freedom  to 
order  o\ir  own  lives  after  our  own  pattern. 
The  present  world  contest  Is  over  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  system  of  society  based  upon 
these  four  freedoms.  What  Is  now  In  prog- 
ress \B  an  Irreconcilable  conflict  that  must  be 
fought  to  a  finish— it  cannot  end  In  a  nego- 
tiated peace.  Our  world  cannot  continue  to 
exist  with  80  percent  of  the  population  slaves 
in  a  system  which  makes  the  state  supreme, 
and  20  percent  of  the  population  which  Insists 
that  the  rights  of  the  Individual  are  superior 
to  the  rights  of  the  state.  Either  a  world 
will  emerge  In  which  the  state  Is  all-ln-aU, 
to  which  every  Individual  right  is  subordi- 
nate, or.  out  of  this  struggle  will  emerge  a 
world  which  recognizes  the  Individual  as 
supreme,  and  the  state  a  servant  of  the  citi- 
zens who  comprise  It. 

In  this  fight  now  in  progress,  characterized 
by  ruthless  force  employed  on  a  scale  never 
know  before.  Britain  occupies  the  firing  line. 
This  firing  line  Is  no  longer  a  narrow  strip 
of  territory  held  by  a  thin  line  of  armed  men. 
but  It  Is  now  made  up  of  the  whole  of  the 
British  Isles. 

The  women  and  children  of  Britain  share, 
with  the  British  soldiers,  the  dangers  of  the 
battlefield.  This  type  of  war,  carried  on  with 
a  brutal,  ruthless  indifference  to  every  dictate 
of  hvimanlty,  has  reduced  life  In  Great 
Britain  for  all  men,  women,  and  children,  rich 
and  poor  alike,  to  an  existence  like  that  of 
wild  beasts,  who  live  in  holes  In  the  ground, 
and  yet.  living  thus,  they  support  with  gal- 
lantry and  a  resolute  courage  that  counts  no 
cost  too  great,  the  very  principles  on  which 
our  whole  system  of  free  government  is  based. 
We.  on  the  other  hand.  In  this  critical  con- 
test, play  the  minor  part  of  munition-makers, 
who  provide  the  weapons  and  the  munitions 
and  the  tanks  and  the  planes  with  which  this 
most  critical  battle  In  world  history  is  being 
fought. 

Under  such  circumstances  we  can  afford, 
as  a  nation,  to  be  generous  to  a  fault.  We 
cannot  retain  our  self-respect  and  haggle 
over  the  terms  with  which  we  wiU  lend  our 
help  to  the  British,  to  the  Greeks,,  and  to 
the  Chinese,  when  the  latter  are  baring  their 
breasts  to  the  storm  of  battle.  Selfishly,  who 
would  not  admit  the  wlEdom  of  freely  sup- 
plying the  arms  to  another  nation  actively 
engaged  In  war  In  which  we  are  vitally  con- 
cerned, while  we  prepare  ourselves  for  de- 
fense in  case  we  should  be  attacked?  Our 
sole  hope  of  avoiding  hivolvement  In  the 
world-wide  war  now  In  progress  Ilea  In  the 
hope  that  we  may  become  so  strong  on  land, 
on  sea,  and  In  the  air  that  the  aggressor 
nations  vrlll  be  afraid  to  attack  us.  While 
we  are  thus  making  ourselves  strong,  for  the 
sake  of  our  own  security,  shall  we  not  lend 
every  possible  aid  to  those  who  are  gallanUy 
holding  the  lines  while  we  prepare? 

In  this  war  thxis  far  England  has  resorted 
to  us  for  munitions  and  supplies.  For  these 
she  has  paid  us  In  full — cash  on  the  barrel 
head.  Nay,  she  has  done  more.  She  has 
paid  to  American  manufacturers  a  total  of 
$560,000,000  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the 
material  which  has  been  dehvered  to  her. 
This  half  billion  has  been  expended  by  the 
British  to  pay  for  lands,  buildings,  and  equip- 
ment In  this  country  In  which  to  manufac- 
ture war  materials.  Again  let  me  emphasize 
that  Britain  has  paid  for  every  gtm,  every 
plane,  every  Item  that  she  has  bought  In 
America  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  she  has 
paid  some  half  billion  dollars  In  excess  of 
their  actual  cost.  She  now  tells  us  that  when 
she  has  paid  for  the  remaining  orders  now 
unfilled,  placed  with  American  manufactur- 
ers, she  will  have  exhausted  her  dollar  credits 


necessary  for  the  purchase  of  American  equip- 
ment To  pay  for  American-made  goods  re- 
quires dollars.  There  Is  nowhere  In  the 
world  where  England  can  go  to  buy  dollars 
except  to  the  United  States.  Since  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  between  Britain  and  ourselves 
13  heavily  in  our  favor,  we  have  no  need  to 
buy  pounds  with  dollars  and,  therefore,  the 
only  source  of  dollar  exchange  Is  cut  off . 
This  does  not  mean  In  any  way  the  British 
Empire  Is  bankrupt.  It  does  mean  that  Brit-  ^ 
ish  sources  for  the  only  medium  of  exchange 
which  can  be  used  In  the  American  market 
have  dried  up. 

The  President,  In  what  I  conceive  to  be 
one  of  the  most  courageous  and  statesman- 
like proposals  In  American  history,  has  sug- 
eested  that  we  eliminate  from  our  discussion 
with  the  British  the  dollar  sign,  and  proceed 
to  lend  them,  subject  to  future  adjustment, 
the  vital  things  they  need  to  carry  on  the 
war  to  a  victorious  conclusion.    At  a  tune 
when  the  very  fate  of  our  kind  of  a  world 
hangs  m  the  balance  we  must  not  let  this 
British  lack  of  dollar  exchange  halt  the  flow 
of  materiel  to  Britain,  so  vital  to  her  de- 
fense—which is  also  our  defense.    We  cannot 
afford  to  stop  now  and  dicker  and  trade.    We 
must  help— help  in  material  things— but  also 
help   m   spiritual   things.     The  magnificent 
fighting  spirit  of  the  British— amazing  to  her 
friends  and  devastating  to  her  adversaries- 
must   be    maintained.    There    must    be    no 
thought  that,  while  they  fight  with  their  lives 
a  battle  so  vital  to  us,  we  are  thinking  In 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents.    We  can  well  af- 
ford indeed,  our  own  self  respect  permits  no 
other  course,  to  let  the  future  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
wait  for  a  time  when  the  war  has  been  won, 
and  the  danger  of  dictatorship  of  the  world 
has  been  destroyed.    Our  own  defense  in  a 
world  where  force  is  supreme  is  dependent 
upon  our  speed  In  production  of  those  things 
essential  to  defense.    Expanding  our  produc- 
tion to  help  the  British  directly  helps  us  to 
achieve  that  speed   In  production  which   is 
our  only  hope   of  safety   if  Hitler  wins   in 
Europe. 

At  a  matter  of  literal  truth,  dealing  with 
only  one  phase  of  preparedness.  It  Is  not  how 
many  planes  we  have  In  our  hangars,  on  our 
air  fields,  and  aboard  our  carriers  that  Is  sig- 
nificant. A  reasonable  number  of  the  pres- 
ent models  Is  all  we  need,  but  what  we  do 
desperately  need,  with  an  urgency  that  can- 
not be  exaggerated.  Is  the  capacity  to  turn 
out  new  models,  as  they  are  developed,  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  overwhelm  any  foe  we 
have  to  meet.  Helping  Britain  to  win  mas- 
tery of  the  air  In  their  present  fight  helps  us 
to  accomplish  this  very  vital  thing. 

I  propose  a  revision  of  our  nomenclature. 
We  should  call  those  who  support  the  pro- 
posal to  provide  Britain  with  the  means  of 
successful  defense  "a  committee  to  aid  Brit- 
ain to  aid  us  to  defend  America."  There  is 
no  more  compelling  duty  laid  upon  every  one 
of  us  than  Is  defined  In  that  phrase.  Let 
every  liberty-loving  American — native-born, 
Canadian-bom,  or  descended  from  overseas 
stock — join  this  upsurging  Nation-wide 
movement,  whose  first  and  only  aim  Is  to 
maintain  alive  and  alight  the  fires  of  human 
liberty.  Let  us  help  by  generous,  open- 
handed,  freely  given  assistance  to  those  who 
are  heroically  carrying  the  burdens  of  the 
fight  for  the  preservation  of  all  that  free 
men  have  cherished,  and  for  which  freedom- 
loving  men  have  died  on  many  a  bloody  field 
since  history  began. 

At  such  a  time  can  we  stand  aside?  To  do 
so  would  be  faithless  to  those  whose  courage 
and  sacrifice  gave  us  what  we  have  ol  liberty 
and  freedom. 
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On  Sttgsetted  Methods  for  Disposing  of 

Agricultural  Suiplut 


ESTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  February  7.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  MILO  R.  PERKINS 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  an  inter- 
esting and  challenging  article  by  one  of 
the  leading  thinkers  and  intellectuals 
Identified  with  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion. The  article  contains  much  mate- 
rial which  should  be  intensely  interesting 
to  American  agriculture.  As  the  author 
well  points  out.  our  important  job  ahead 
is  to  find  a  greater  market  for  all  the 
food  and  cotton  we  now  have  in  storage. 

The  article  is  written  by  Milo  R.  Per- 
kins, who  Is  Director  of  Marketing  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Surplus  Marketing  Admin- 
istration. 

The  article,  from  Harper's  magazine, 
December  1940,  Is  as  follows: 
[Prom  Harper's  magazine  of  December  1940 J 
Exports  ano  Appkaszmsmt 
(By  MUo  Perkins) 

One  of  the  ironies  of  the  great  depression 
that  hit  us  10  years  ago  was  the  overabun- 
dance of  food  on  our  farms  and  the  growing 
amount  of  hunger  in  our  cities.  Locking 
back,  we  can  see  that  there  were  three  funda- 
mental causes  for  farm  surpluses — unem- 
ployment, scientific  advance  In  farming,  and 
decline  of  foreign  trade. 

AU  three  of  these  causes  are  with  us  today 
In  some  measure.  There  is  still  unemploy- 
ment. Men  without  Jobs  arent  very  good 
customers  for  our  farmers. 

Through  science  we  have  learned  how  to 
grow  two  blades  of  grass  where  one  grew  be- 
fore, but  we  havent  learned  how  to  seU  the 
extra  blade  at  a  profit.  That  has  added  to 
our  farm  surpluses. 

The  decade  of  the  thirties  was  a  tough  one 
for  farmers  who  depended  upon  export  mi».r- 
kets.  One  nation  after  another  entered  the 
frantic  race  to  have  Its  cake  and  eat  It,  too, 
by  trying  to  aell  all  It  could  abroad  and  buy 
aa  little  from  other  nations  as  possible.  We 
were  in  the  race  from  the  begiimlng  and  part 
of  the  time  we  were  out  in  front.  Tariffs 
were  raised;  food  was  produced  under  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  in  certain  countries  at 
twice  the  cost  of  producing  It  elsewhere;  im- 
ports and  exports  were  licensed,  and  foreign 
exchange  was  blocked. 

Rather  than  face  the  fact  that  foreign 
trade  must  rvm  on  a  two-way  street,  we  took 
gold  Instead  of  goods  for  out  excess  of  exports 
over  Imports.  The  country's  sense  of  horse 
trading  app>arently  was  not  affronted  when 
we  swapped  a  ton  and  a  half  of  com  for  an 
ounce  of  gold.  Even  so.  world  trade  In  farm 
products  declined.  That  added  to  farm  sur- 
pluses. 

Yet  for  all  the  restrictions  In  world  trade, 
the  American  farmer  managed  to  hold  on  to 
a  foreign  market  that  during  the  thirties 
averaged  $800,000,000  a  year.  Then  came  the 
present  war.    Exports  held  up  fairly  well  Im- 


mediately after  the  19S9  harvest,  but  by  win- 
ter It  became  apparent  that  there  had  been 
tremendous  changes  since  the  first  World 
War.  The  problem  In  that  war  waa  bow  we 
could  produce  enough  to  meet  the  denaand: 
now  our  problem  Is  how  we  can  market  our 
surpluses,  even  from  restricted  acreages. 
The  Invasion  of  Norway,  the  coUapse  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  the  closing  of  the  Med- 
iterranean shut  off  Important  markets.  The 
fall  of  France  cut  us  off  entirely  frcan  the 
Continent.  England  reduced  her  food  pur- 
chases from  us  substantially  by  summer. 
Slie  was  saving  her  dollar  exchange  for  indus- 
trial goods  and  buying  food  as  far  as  possible 
from  within  her  Empire. 

And  the  1940  harvest  came  on.  The  sea- 
sons pay  no  attention  to  lost  foreign  out- 
leta.  Had  wr  not  been  prepared  through  our 
comprehensive  and  varied  agricultural  pro- 
grams for  dealing  with  such  an  overnight 
crisis  an  utter  collapse  of  farm  prices  would 
have  taken  place.  It  didn't.  Actually,  the 
prevention  of  such  a  collapse  was  mere  diffi- 
cult than  It  was  to  lift  farm  prices  from 
their  low  point  in  1933.  It  was  less  bold  and 
dramatic,  however,  and  for  that  reason  It 
failed  to  capture  the  imagination  of  the 
public. 

Normally,  we  export  46  percent  of  our 
prunes  and  30  percent  of  our  raisins.  The 
Scandinavians  like  dried  fruits.  They  still 
need  them,  but  not  a  pound  can  get  through 
to  these  Hitler-dominated  countries  now; 
12  percent  of  our  fresh  apples  and  45  percent 
of  our  winter  pears  used  to  go  into  export — 
largely  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent. 
They  wont  be  eating  them  this  year.  Maybe 
when  you're  ducking  bombs  you  forget  about 
freea  fruits,  oranges,  walnuts,  pecans,  and 
canned  peaches,  but  the  farmers  over  here 
can't  forget  about  their  surpluses.  Mayl>e 
you  use  whale  oil  instead  of  lard,  but  the 
farmers  of  the  Com  Belt  can't  forget  about 
that  300,000,000-pound  surplus  in  storage. 

We  had  some  300,000.000  bushels  of  wheat 
as  a  carry-over  on  July  1.  1940;  then  came 
a  crop  that  ran  100,000.000  bushels  above 
domestic  requirements.  We'd  like  to  export 
at  least  150.000.000  bushels.  Canada  alone, 
however,  has  500,000,000  bushels  to  sell. 
Even  If  there  were  no  war  going  on,  that 
would  be  enough  to  take  care  of  the  full 
needs  of  all  the  Importing  nations  of  the 
world.  British  bread  this  winter  will  be 
made  largely  from  Canadian  wheat. 

We  had  over  8.000.000  bales  of  cotton  under 
Government  loan  before  the  1940  crop  was 
picked.  Last  cotton  year  we  sold  6.500.000 
bales  for  export — nearly  a  third  of  which 
waa  to  Continental  Europe.  Total  foreign 
sales  for  this  year  probably  will  r\m  a  little 
under  2.000.000  bales. 

Some  14.000,000  persons  In  the  United 
States  are  dependent  directly  or  Indirectly 
on  the  production  of  cotton.  If  overnight 
we  were  to  stop  producing  It  for  a  foreign 
market,  the  number  of  persons  thrown  out 
of  work  would  be  greater  than  the  total  relief 
load  now  being  carried  by  W.  P.  A. 

There  are  troubles  ahead  for  farmers  who 
have  been  producing  for  an  overseas  market, 
and  they  are  likely  to  continue  for  several 
years.  The  only  lasting  cure  Is  to  get  more 
of  the  land  now  In  export  crops  Into  crops 
for  domestic  consumption.  It's  a  long-time 
Job,  and  It  means  finding  other  work  for  dis- 
placed farmers:  but  It  means  s<dld  security 
for  the  long  pull. 

The  Immediate  marketing  problems  were 
met  for  the  1940  harvest  by  commodity  loans 
of  several  hundred  million  dollars,  by  the 
heaviest  seasonal  purchases  of  surplus  com- 
modities ever  made  by  our  Government,  by 
marketing  agreements,  and  by  varlotis  other 
programs  for  expanding  domestic  consump- 
tion. Farm  prices  were  maintained.  The 
emergency  was  met,  and  we  cleared  the  first 
hurdle. 


Our  next  Job  Is  to  find  bigger  and  better 
customers  for  all  the  food  aiul  cotton  we 
now  have  in  storage.  This  might  be  done, 
in  a  measure,  by  feeding  and  clothing  the 
destitute  peoples  of  continental  Europe.  Be- 
fore we  make  up  our  mmds  that  these  goods 
should  be  sent  through  the  British  block- 
ade, however,  we  need  to  do  some  straight 
and  seme  rather  uncomfortable  thinking. 

We  need  to  remember  some  of  the  ugly 
things  that  happened  after  the  last  World 
War.  For  instance,  thousands  of  under> 
fed  and  half-starved  German  boirs  were 
brought  back  to  health  In  Dutch  and  Scandi- 
navian homes  after  the  armistice.  Under  a 
Nazi  leadership  that  gave  them  no  aJterna* 
tive,  they  relumed  in  less  than  20  years  to 
conquer  the  very  countries  that  bad  given 
them  life  Itself  when  they  were  helpless  chil- 
dren. We  mustn't  forget  that.  The  Hitler 
regime  can't  be  trusted. 

This  iB  a  new  and  an  utterly  different  kind 
of  world  and  parts  of  It  are  unbelievably 
brutal.  Horrible  as  It  is.  some  starvation  In 
Europe  now.  xmder  the  British  blockade,  may 
be  necessary  to  break  the  Hitler  strangle- 
hold on  free  men.  It  may  be  the  alternative 
to  slavery  for  a  thousand  years  under  the 
Nazis.    It's  something  to  think  about 

But  the  real  test  for  us  will  oome  If  Hitler 
wins  abruptly.  That's  when  he's  going  to 
need  the  food  and  the  other  raw  materials 
of  the  New  World  to  underwrite  his  military 
conquest  and  make  it  stick.  Just  what  he 
will  use  for  money  no  one  seems  to  know, 
but  Nasi  agents  in  New  York  already  have 
suggested  that  we  put  up  $6,000,000,000  In 
gold  or  other  credits  as  otir  contribution  to> 
ward  being  able  to  seU  our  own  goods. 

Naturally,  wt  shall  not  be  asked  to  make 
loans  to  Germany.  On  the  contrary,  we  shaU 
be  asked  to  provide  billions  of  dollars  to 
rehabilitate  France.  Denmark.  Norway,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  and  Poland.  Every  eflrort  will 
be  made  to  persuade  us  that  such  countries 
are  not  ruled  by  puppet  governments.  Our 
hearts  will  teU  us  that  we  ought  to  do  all 
we  can  to  aid  these  suffering  peoples. 

We  did  somethlt^  of  that  sort  on  a  large 
scale  after  the  last  World  War,  but  that  waa 
before  any  totalitarian  threat  to  our  own  in- 
stitutions appeared.  Most  of  the  loans  were 
not  repaid,  of  course.  The  sales  that  added 
so  much  to  the  fictitious  prosperity  of  tbe 
1920's  turned  out.  as  everyone  knovre.  to  be 
gifts.  At  last  we  got  tired  of  giving  away  our 
surpltises  abroad  through  this  stupid  device 
of  letting  foreigners  buy  them  with  our  own 
money,  and  the  stocks  that  thereupon  piled 
up  did  much  to  bring  on  the  crash  of  1929. 

That's  going  to  be  pointed  out  to  us  If  we 
balk  at  playing  Santa  Claus  to  the  Nazis. 
While  there's  still  time  to  be  calm  about  it  we 
ought  to  explore  what  they  would  do  If  we 
refused  to  be  suckers.  The  German  pattern 
of  conquest  Is  known;  we  don't  have  to  gxiess 
about  It. 

Hitler  would  threaten  us  with  economic 
collapse  If  we  didn't  trade  with  him  on  his 
own  terms.  Cotton  farmers  and  automobile 
maniifacturers  and  tobacco  farmers  and  our 
oil  companies  would  be  told  that  they  were 
faclt^  ruin  in  foreign  markets,  unless  our 
Government  cooperated  in  the  extension  of 
credits  Corporations  with  foreign  invest- 
ments would  be  easy  prey  for  this  kind  of 
propaganda.  The  Nazis  would  make  some 
heavy  purchases  from  other  nations  Just  to 
prove  their  point.  Coimtrles  in  South  Amer- 
ica would  be  played  off  against  us. 

Becoming  frightened  and  giving  in  to  such 
threats  Is  Just  what  economic  appeasement 
means.  It  alwa3rB  comes  first;  political  con- 
trol and  terrltorla!  appeasement  and  military 
domination  come  afterward.  It's  part  of  the 
Nazi  dlvlde-and-conqtier  technique  to  imder- 
mine  democracies.  It  bewilders  a  free  and 
Individualistic  people.  This  strategy  has  been 
successful  elsewhere,  and  It's  going  to  be  tried 
on  us  if  Hitler  wins. 
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We  need  to  put  Internal  strength  above 
external  generosity  now,  aa  a  matter  of  self- 
protection  against  possible  military  attack 
In  the  futiire.  It's  a  case  of  buUding  up  a 
cotmtry  strong  enough  to  defend  Itself  on 
every  front  before  we  build  up  a  continental 
Europe  strong  enough  to  attack  us.  If 
Britain  falls  this  is  where  democracy  will  be 
m&king  its  last  stand. 

In  the  event  of  a  Hitler  victory  the  United 
SUtes  can  Uke  either  of  two  courses.  We 
can  follow  the  road  of  econtanlc  appeasement 
and  make  loans  to  puppet  governments 
abroad  so  that  they  can  buy  oiir  Industrial 
and  agricultural  surpluses  with  our  own 
money,  or  we  can  make  the  Internal  adjust- 
ments neceasarr  to  use  moat  of  otir  sxupluses 
at  home.  ^ 

If  we  are  wise  eiK>ugh  to  choose  this  latter 
course  It  will  not  mean  abandoning  trade 
with  a  Nazi-dominated  Europe.  Quite  the 
contrary.  Some  trade  with  the  totalitarians 
makes  sense.  We  must  conduct  it  on  our 
own  terms,  however,  and  be  good  enough 
tnislneeamen  to  make  a  profit  out  of  it. 

But  our  very  democracy  hinges  upon  get- 
ting ourselves  in  a  position  to  tell  Hitler  that 
we  look  upon  trade  outside  this  hemisphere 
as  so  much  velvet  anyway  and  that  we  are 
not  dependent  upon  it. 
n 
If  we  want  to  preserve  our  democracy  It's 
going  to  take  more  than  guns  to  defend  it. 
Among  other  things,  it  will  take  a  healthy 
people.  In  August  I  received  a  rather  alarm- 
ing letter  from  an  Army  colonel  in  charge 
of  recruiting  in  one  of  our  larger  cities.  . 

Three-fourths  of  the  applicants  for  mili- 
tary service  in  this  particular  city  were  re- 
jected for  health  reasons  diiring  a  given  test 
period.  Over  half  of  those  thus  rejected 
were  underweight,  which  is  a  pretty  good 
■iyw  of  malnutrition  during  the  years  these 
boys  were  growing  up.  The  first  thing  to  do 
with  our  farm  surpluses  Is  to  give  the  xuder- 
fed  In  our  own  country  a  chance  to  eat  them 
as  a  matter  of  national  health  defense.  Later, 
If  the  Nazi  grip  on  human  liberty  Is  broken, 
we  can  help  to  feed  the  whole  world.  It's 
physically  possible,  and  we  can  find  ways  to 
ooake  it  fiscally  possible. 

If  we  have  tears  to  shed  for  the  hungry 
we'd  better  shed  them  first  In  our  own  back- 
yard. Heretofore  one  look  at  hunger  abroad 
through  a  telescope  has  filled  us  with  com- 
puBlon;  maybe  if  enough  of  us  discover  the 
■one  thing  here  at  home  through  a  micro- 
scope it  will  fill  us  with  a  rising  indignation. 
That's  been  the  reaction  among  the  people 
who  have  learned  the  facts. 

Thett  are  simple  facts  knovm  about  this 
problem  of  underconstnnption  here  at  home. 
Thtj  are  based  on  a  study  made  In  1935-36 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the 
Biireau  of  Home  Economics  with  the  collabo- 
ration of  the  National  Resources  Committee. 
Two-thirds  of  owe  people — 80.000.000  per- 
■ona — live  on  an  average  cash  income  of  only 
160  a  month  for  a  whole  family.  That's  the 
story  of  tmderconsumption  in  one  sentence. 
Some  ao.000,000  persons  getting  public  assist- 
ance spend  an  average  of  S  cents  a  meal  for 
food.  In  areas  where  the  food -stamp  plan 
la  operating  this  is  Increased  to  an  average 
of  7V%  cents  a  meal.  When  a  man  goes  otf 
relief  and  gets  a  Job  at  about  9100  a  month, 
however,  expenditures  run  from  10  to  13  cents 
a  meal.  Every  time  an  tuiemployed  man  gets 
a  Job,  therefore,  every  farmer  In  America 
ought  to  shout,  "Hallelujah." 

Wow.  for  the  third  figure.  If  all  the  famUies 
tn^irtng  less  than  HOC  a  month  ate  as  much 
as  those  which  do  make  $100  a  month,  nearly 
9a.OOO.OOO.OOO  a  year  would  be  added  to  the 
national  food  bill.  We'd  actually  have  to 
produce  more  dairy  products,  more  povQtry 
products,  more  meats,  and  more  of  most  of 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  to  meet  the  demand. 
Ow  and  above  the  land  now  In  cultivation. 


an  area  about  the  slae  of  the  State  of  Iowa 
would  be  required  to  produce  the  additional 
food  for  that  $2,000,000,000  market. 

We  ought  to  produce  more  of  these  foods 
on  part  of  the  lands  that  are  now  in  cotton 
and  wheat  and  tobacco.  Our  Nation  needs 
them  for  a  minimum  diet.  It's  one  way  to 
avoid  the  pressure  for  economic  appeasement 
later  on  if  Hitler  wins.  It  will  take  time  and 
it  won't  be  easy,  but  it  will  give  agriculttire 
a  lasting  stability. 

The  undeveloped  market  for  foods  among 
ova  low-income  families  is  tremendous. 
Families  making  $500  a  year  or  less,  for  ex- 
ample, buy  only  28  percent  as  much  fluid 
milk  as  families  making  $1,200  a  year;  only 
33  percent  as  many  tomatoes;  only  46  percent 
as  much  beef  and  13  percent  as  much  lamb; 
only  44  percent  as  much  poultry  and  57  per- 
cent as  many  eggs;  only  47  percent  as  much 
butter;  and  39  percent  as  many  dried  fruits, 
like  the  prunes  and  raisins,  which  used  to  go 
to  Eiuope;  only  23  percent  as  many  oranges 
and  21  percent  as  many  apples.  When  we 
look  at  things  from  this  minimum  dietary 
point  of  view,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
term  "stirpluses,"  as  applied  to  most  foods,  is 
simply  a  smug,  polite  name  for  a  shocking 
amount  of  underconsimiptlon. 

The  Nation  has  ways  to  use  its  surpluses 
at  home  today  that  it  didn't  have  in  the 
decade  of  the  1920'8.  During  this  school  year, 
for  example, 'some  6,000,000  youngsters  will 
be  getting  their  noonday  Ivmches  free,  made 
In  whole  or  in  part  from  vitamin-rich,  sur- 
plus  foods. 

Five  million  people  will  be  using  food 
stamps  by  Christmas.  The  cotton -stamp 
plan  is  growing.  In  a  few  of  our  larger  cities 
an  experimental  program  is  under  way  which 
makes  It  possible  for  low-income  families  to 
get  milk  at  5  cents  a  quart.  Plans  are  now 
in  the  early  stages  for  a  penny-a-glass  milk 
program  in  schools  in  low-income  areas.  If 
they  are  completed,  fluid-milk  consimiptlon 
can  be  increased  by  500,000,000  quarts  a  year. 
Many  of  our  less  fortimate  farm  families  will 
be  making  their  own  mattresses  this  year. 
This  progran>  will  use  nearly  half  a  million 
bales  of  surplus  cotton  and  50,000.000  yards 
of  cotton  ticking.  One  of  the  ironies  of  the 
rural  South  has  been  a  lack  of  cotton  mat- 
tresses in  the  very  cabins  where  those  who 
raise  the  cotton  spend  their  lives. 

Funds  for  this  work  are  limited  and  less 
than  half  of  our  neediest  families  are  being 
reached.  A  good  start  has  been  made,  how- 
ever, toward  giving  the  underprivileged  a 
chance  to  use  our  surpluses,  pending  the  time 
they  can  get  work  and  buy  more  of  them. 
Pvill  employment  is  the  real  answer  to  all  of 
oiir  problems  of  course.  The  farm  problem 
cant  be  solved  without  it. 

What  we  need  is  a  much  greater  volume 
of  capital  Investment.  Our  private  invest- 
ment in  new  durable  goods  during  1929,  for 
example,  exceeded  $23,000,000,000.  By  1932  It 
had  fallen  to  $6,000,000,000.  Even  by  1938  it 
had  risen  to  only  $13,000,000,000,  and  obvi- 
ously a  couple  of  billion  a  year  for  W.  P.  A. 
wasn't  enough  to  take  up  the  $10,000,000,000 
slack  in  private  investment.  This  has  been 
the  chief  cause  of  continuing  unemployment. 
It  can  be  cured  by  buslness-Uke  action  if 
Government  and  industry  will  tackle  the 
problem  together.  It  should  be  done  before 
we  become  too  dependent  upon  armaments 
as  a  substitute.  It  isn't  a  matter  of  taking 
a  liberal  or  a  conservative  approach.  It's  a 
matter  of  knowing  that  this  is  a  new  and  an 
utterly  different  kind  of  world  and  that  some 
of  the  old  automatic  mechanisms  won't  work 
any  more.  Only  those  who  know  that  have 
the  competence  to  develop  new  ones  that  will. 
For  centuries  the  world  lived  In  an  age  of 
scarcity.  Now  for  the  first  time  In  history 
there  Is  enough  to  go  round.  Science  has 
taken  care  of  that.  Men  no  longer  have  to 
grab  from  one  another  In  order  to  have 
enough  for  themselves.    The  years  ahead  will 


no  more  permit  us  to  hoard  goods  In  the  face 
of  want  than  they  will  permit  us  to  hoard 
money  in  the  face  of  poverty.  A  civilization 
that  is  commodity-rich  but  consumption- 
poor  cannot  survive.  The  world  of  tomorrow 
Is  a  world  that  must  use  its  svirpluses. 

None  of  us  chooses  to  live  in  this  transition 
period  of  hate  and  brutal  confusion.  We 
didn't  choose  to  be  cut  off  from  all  our  friends 
in  Europe  who  fought  a  reign  of  Iron  and 
blood— too  late.  We  didn't  choose  it,  but  it 
happened.  Now  that  it  has  happened,  how- 
ever, we  can  use  this  time  or  semi-isolation 
to  grow  in  strength  ourselves.  It  will  take 
the  strong  to  give  the  world  the  leadership 
its  going  to  need  tomorrow. 

Meanwhile  there  isn't  any  easy  magic  by 
whicn  we  can  wipe  out  this  nightmare  of 
under  consumption  overnight.  No  single 
genius  is  going  to  arise  and  light  a  torch  in 
the  darkness  and  lead  us  into  the  promised 
land.  That  isn't  the  way  America  works. 
That  isn't  the  way  the  West  was  conquered 
and  that  Isn't  the  way  be  built  our  techno- 
logical civilization. 

There's  a  Job  of  Internal  pioneering  ahead 
of  us.  We  must  learn  to  make  intelligent 
use  of  our  Industrial  as  well  as  our  agricul- 
tural surpluses.  Those  surpluses  can  lead  us 
Into  economic  appeasement  later  on  if  Hitler 
wins  the  war.  or  they  can  be  used  to  build  up 
the  health  and  the  well-being  of  our  own 
country  now.  The  choice  we  make  depends 
upon  how  well  we  understand  the  implica- 
tions of  each  alternative.  Everything  we 
treasure  is  at  stake.  The  answer  lies  with 
those  throughout  the  country  who  believe  in 
tomorrow  and  are  willing  to  fight  for  their 
convictions  today. 


Recommendations   of  William   Green 
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STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  GREEN,  PRESI- 
DENT, AMERICAN  FEDERA-nON  OF 
LABOR 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  William  Green,  pres- 
ident, American  Federation  of  Labor,  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

In  order  to  clarify  and  perfect  the  proposed 
measxire,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
recommends  the  following  substantive  modi- 
fications of  this  bill. 

First.  The  time  limit  upon  the  grant  of 
extraordinary  powers: 

Article  I,  section  8,  clause  12  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  vests  in  the 
Congress  the  power  to  raise  and  support 
armies  but  provides  that  "no  appropriation 
of  money  to  that  use  shaU  be  for  a  longer 
term  than  2  years." 

The  extraordinary  powers  for  which  Con- 
gress must  grant  specific  authority  should  be 
defined  in  terms  of  the  real  needs  which  arise 
out  of  a  practical  situation.  The  constitu- 
tional provisions  to  which  I  have  Just  re- 
ferred reflect  a  profoimd  conviction  on  the 
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part  of  the  authors  of  the  Constitution  that 
B  democracy  should  not  surrender  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time  Its  basic  processes 
and  procedures;  that  extraordinary  powers  of 
military  authorities  should  not  stand  in  per- 
petuity and  in  time  become  a  substitute  for 
civilian  powers  which  provide  the  necessary 
and  proper  channels  for  the  self-government 
of  a  democratic  people;  and  that  a  govern- 
ment by  consent  can  only  remain  a  demo- 
cratic government  so  long  as  the  popular 
consent  to  grants  of  power  is  conditioned  on 
resubmission  of  such  grants  to  the  people 
and  their  duly  elected  representatives  within 
reasonable  time. 

The  emergency  conditions  we  are  facing 
are  changing  rapidly.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  we  shall  soon  be  faced  with  new  and 
now  unforeseeable  problems  arising  out  of 
new  situations.  I  believe  it  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  place  a  reasonable  limit  upon 
the  grant  of  extraordinary  powers  provided 
in  the  bill,  and  I  believe  that  a  2-year  limit 
to  such  powers  is  not  only  a  reasonable  one 
imder  the  present  conditions  but  also  ac- 
cords with  the  intent  and  spirit  of  those  who 
have  so  wisely  framed  our  Constitution. 

Second.  The  grant  of  power  to  comman- 
deer production  should  be  clrciunscrlbed. 
Section  3  (a)  (1)  of  the  proposed  bill  states 
that: 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  the  President  may,  from  time  to 
time,  when  he  deems  it  in  the  Interest  of 
national  defense,  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  head 
of  any  other  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government — 

"(1)  To  manufacture  In  arsenals,  factories, 
and  shipyards  under  their  Jurisdiction,  or 
otherwise  procure,  any  defense  article  for  the 
government  of  any  country  whose  defense 
the  President  deems  vital  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States." 

In  a  statement  made  on  January  10  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  respectively,  the  ma- 
jority leaders,  McCormack  and  Babklet,  at- 
tempted to  Interpret  the  meaning  of  this  and 
other  provisions  of  the  bill.  In  this  state- 
ment it  was  pointed  out  thax  "the  power  to 
manufacture  under  this  provision  does  not 
carry  with  It  a  waiver  of  the  Eight  Hour  Act, 
the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  and  similar  domestic 
legislation." 

Labor  believes  that  the  implications  of 
such  a  provision  and  ilts  possible  consequences 
to  our  entire  national  economy  are  so  vast 
that  more  than  an  Incomplete  clarifying 
statement  is  needed  to  indicate  the  clear 
Intent  of  Congress  in  this  basic  question  of 
policy.  I  therefore  recommend  a  specific  in- 
clusion Into  this  section  of  a  proviso  which 
would  clearly  set  forth  the  ftill  and  imim- 
palred  applicability  of  the  Eight  Hour  Act, 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act,  the  Bacoa-Davls  Act,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  and  of  other  laws  guar- 
anteeing to  worker^  free  exercise  of  their 
rights  to  self-organisjatlon  and  collective  bar- 
gaining and  full  maintenance  of  the  mini- 
mum labor  standards  prescribed  by  Congress. 
I  therefore  strongly  recommend  the  insertion 
In  section  3  (a)  (1)  of  a  proviso  which  would 
fully  spell  out  the  desire  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  maintain  labor  standards  and  labor's 
rights  unimpaired  in  the  operation  of  the 
lend-lease  program. 

Third.  Report  to  Cpngress:  In  the  develop- 
ment of  so  far-reaching  a  program,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
be  fully  informed  of  progress  of  every  phase 
in  its  administration.  To  accomplish  this  I 
believe  it  would  be  desirable  to  embody  a 
specific  provision  in  the  bill  requiring  all 
agencies  of  the  Government  utilized  by  the 
President  in  the  administration  of  the  law 
to  report  to  Congress  in  detail  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  tasks  assigned  to  such  agencies 
are   being   carried   out   and   to   require   the 


Prealdent  to  report  to  Congreas  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  entire  program  as  well  as  its  effects 
upon  the  employment,  wage,  and  price  trends. 

Fourth,  Reciprocity  for  aid:  The  object  of 
the  lend-lease  bill  is  to  make  the  United 
States  the  arsenal  for  the  democracies  and 
to  carry  out  President  Roosevelt's  pledge  to 
send  to  the  democratic  nations  "In  ever- 
increasing  numbers  ships,  planes,  tanks, 
gtuis."  In  promulgating  this  bUl  Congress 
cannot  lose  sight  of  the  crucial  problem  we 
shall  be  facing  possibly  in  a  short  time  when 
our  Nation  stands  face  to  face  with  the  task 
of  returning  to  normal  life  and  of  disman- 
tling the  great  arsenal  we  shall  have  built  up. 
It  is  only  fair  to  our  own  people  and  equitable 
to  all  j)eoples  concerned  that,  in  return  for 
effective  aid  we  furnish  to  other  nations, 
these  nations  through  a  solemn  covenant 
would  pledge  themselves  to  a  cooperative  ar- 
rangement which  would  assure  an  outlet  for 
American  goods  in  a  peacetime  world  market 
and  thus  provide  a  basis  for  full  emplo3rment 
to  our  workers  when  p>eace  comes. 

The  aftermath  of  the  present  struggle  will 
be  a  crucial  test  of  our  economic  system  and 
even  of  our  institutions  themselves,  I  can- 
not think  of  a  fairer  and  yet  more  Imperative 
safeguard  against  utter  chaoe  and  collapse  at 
the  end  of  this  war  that  Is  now  raging 
throughout  the  world  than  a  clear-cut  for- 
mula of  full  economic  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  period  of  post-war 
reconstruction. 


H.  R.  1776 
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Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  I  arise  at 
this  time.  In  the  closing  moments  of  this 
history-making  debate  on  the  proposed 
lend-lease  legislation— H.  R.  1776 — to 
briefly  express  my  thoughts. 

I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
Interest  and  I  might  say  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  to  powerful  arguments  for  and 
against  this  bill  for  the  past  several 
weeks.  And  the  more  I  listen  the  more 
complicated  things  become  because  of 
the  apparent  disunity  that  exists.  That 
disunity  is  present  no  one  can  deny  and 
before  the  bill  becomes  law,  charges  of 
betrayal,  partisanship,  appeasers,  pro- 
British,  and  pro-Nazi  will  be  hurled  at 
one  another.  In  my  humble  judgment 
this  should  not  be.  Each  and  everyone 
in  this  House,  I  believe,  is  entitled  to  his 
or  her  own  opinion,  acting  as  their  con- 
science dictates  and  what  we  believe  will 
be  In  the  best  interests  of  our  constitu- 
ents and  our  beloved  United  States. 

I  have  studied  this  bill  more  than  any- 
thing I  ever  did  in  all  my  life.  I  love  this 
America  of  ours  as  much  as  anyone  in 
this  House.  I  served  my  country  in  the 
last  World  War,  In  Prance— not  as  a  phy- 
sician In  a  base  hospital  or  in  the  S.  O.  S. 
but  in  the  front  line  with  my  battalion 


and  regiment  of  Infantry.  I  know  the 
horrors  of  war. 

During  the  past  2  years  I  have  repeat- 
edly promised  my  people  that  I  would 
never  vote  to  send  the  sons  of  any  mother 
to  be  used  as  cannon  fodder  on  the  bloody 
battlefield  of  Europe,  unless  we  are  driven 
to  it  by  foreign  aggression  or  insults  to 
our  Nation. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  godless  dictators 
of  any  country  and  if  I  were  to  give  vent 
to  my  personal  feelings  concernli;?:  those 
destroyers  of  iimocent  women  and  chil- 
dren; these  purveyors  of  death  and  de- 
struction to  God-fearing  and  Christian 
people,  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  go 
along  with  this  proposal.  But  I  have  not 
forgotten  so  quickly  the  horrors  of  war. 
I  saw  men  blown  to  pieces  by  high  explo- 
sive shells  and  shrapnel;  I  saw  them 
clutch  at  their  throats  and  hammer  their 
chests  gasping  for  air  in  poison  gas  at- 
tacks. I  know  the  results  of  all  these 
things  on  the  boys  who  came  home  from 
the  last  World  War.  That  war  which  was 
supposed  to  end  all  wars;  that  war  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  war  to  save 
democracy. 

While  I  sympathize  with  Ceechcslo- 
vakla,  and  all  the  other  countries  that  are 
now  dominated  by  the  hordes  of  Hitler, 
while  my  heart  aches  for  the  people  of 
Poland,  and  even  though  I  aline  myself 
with  Great  Britain,  the  birthplace  of  my 
father  and  mother,  I  see  the  utter  futil- 
ity of  our  becoming  a  partner  In  this 
useless  and  Inhuman  new  World  War. 
God  forbid  that  we  should  repeat  the 
failure  of  1917  and  1918. 

To  draw  a  veil  over  the  agony  of  that 
last  war  is  the  wisest  and  gentlest  thing 
at  this  time,  because  no  amount  of  color- 
ful description  could  bring  the  scenes  of 
those  war  years  to  your  imagination,  and 
I  realize  something  of  the  tremendous, 
even  the  Impossible  task  of  trsring  to 
make  a  new  generation  realize  the  horror 
and  tragedy  of  war. 

What  I  would  rather  do  today  is  to 
make  a  plea  for  the  spirit  of  peace.  That 
is  what  this  great  America  of  ours  should 
do. 

Instead,  however,  we  are  being  asked  to 
delegate  the  powers  of  Congress  to  one 
man  and  to  give  aid  to  England  short  of 
war.  We  find  no  fault  with  the  latter  if 
performed  In  a  manner  which  existing 
law  prescribes.  But  when  we  undertake 
to  do  these  things  by  establishing  a  dicta- 
torship In  our  country — the  very  thing 
that  England  and  her  Allies  are  fighting 
against  today — and  when  so  many  of  our 
people  in  this  country  need  assistance 
and  are  unemployed  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  heading  In  the  wrong  direction. 

And,  In  conclusion,  my  colleagues.  let 
me  say  that  not  only  in  view  of  past 
events  In  cur  history  and  that  of  Europe, 
but  in  view  of  every  step  that  resulted  m 
the  present  war  in  Europe,  I  cannot  sup- 
port this  bill,  which  I  honestly  believe  will 
be  our  final  step  toward  plunging  Amer- 
ica Into  World  War  No.  2.  And  lest  we 
forget,  even  the  phrase  "short  of  war"  is 
becoming  obsolete  to  those  who  asK  that 
Congress  surrender  Its  legislative  duty 
and  betray  the  very  jieople  who  sent  us 
here  as  their  trusted  Representatives. 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  out  of 
the  thousands  of  words  of  testimony  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Affairs  Conunittee  of 
this  body:  from  the  speeches  before  the 
House:  through  the  hundreds  of  polls, 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  and 
from  the  hundreds  of  letters  crossing  our 
desks  it  is  possible  to  conclude  with  cer- 
tainty the  wishes  of  the  American  people 
in  respect  to  H.  R.  1776.  in  the  popular 
mind  identified  as  the  lease-lend  bill. 

Not  a  single  power,  voice,  or  influence 
publicly  refutes  the  first  and  most  definite 
conclusion  one  must  reach,  which  is  that 
our  country  must  not  get  into  war.  On 
this  question  there  is  no  division  of  re- 
sponsible opinion.  All  voices  unite  in  a 
desire  that  we  remain  at  peace,  and  that 
this  Congress  do  nothing  which  reason 
tells  us  would  be  a  step  into  the  war. 

From  this  mass  of  material  another 
strong  conviction  of  the  American  people 
Is  evident.  This  is  their  desire  that  Eng- 
land be  preserved,  that  Great  Britain  win 
her  war.  and  that  our  country  help  her 
win  by  providing  her  with  arms,  air- 
planes, ships,  and  munitions.  We  reach 
this  conclusion  perhaps  because  of  the 
close  racial  association  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  majority  of  our  people:  per- 
haps due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  our 
Allies  in  the  last  Great  War:  perhaps  be- 
cause of  sympathy  for  the  gallant  fight 
their  whole  people  are  making  today,  and 
certainly  because  we  recognize  they  are 
fighting  a  nation  whose  god  is  force, 
whose  whole  effort  is  to  dominate  the 
Individual  by  strength  of  the  state,  so 
that  the  rule  of  force  rather  than  the 
rule  of  law  shall  dominate  the  world. 

And  we  fairly  conclude  there  is  a  de- 
termination by  our  citizens  to  provide  the 
necessary  defensive  equijanent,  ships, 
planes,  guns,  tanks,  and  munitions  of  all 
kinds  for  our  Nation's  adequate  defense. 
A  determination  to  provide  those  defenses 
Insuring  our  ability  to  protect  our  vital 
Interests  regardless  of  foreign  infiuences. 
The  American  xitizen  recognizes  that  in 
a  world  of  greed  we  must  be  able  to,  if 
necessary  by  force,  protect  our  country. 

Lastly,  and  of  greatest  importance,  all 
the  evidence  of  those  supporting  H.  R. 
1776.  the  lease-lend  bill,  and  all  the  evi- 
dence and  speeches  of  those  opposing  this 
bill,  iBdicates  a  determination  by  the 
citiiens  of  the  United  States,  that  we  will 
not  grant  the  powers  ol  a  dictator  by 
le^lative  action  to  our  President.  All 
are  determined  that  democracy  under  our 
constitutional  form  of  government  will 
work  efficiently  in  times  of  trial,  just  as 
It  has  weathered  the  storms  of  other 
years,    emerging    Uiumphant    through 


trial.  Representative  democracy,  by  its 
own  legislative  act.  must  not  ccmmit  sui- 
cide in  the  United  States.  We  wiU  not 
have  a  dictator  here. 

Thus  these  four  conclusions  emerge  as 
definite  and  basic  truths  from  the  debate 
on  H.  R.  1776.  They  are:  First,  keep  out 
of  the  war:  second,  help  England  win  her 
war:  third,  provide  for  our  national  de- 
fense: and  fourth,  avoid  a  dictator  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  national  administration  is  moti- 
vated by  these  considerations  in  offering 
H.  R.  1776.  the  lease-lend  bill,  to  the 
Congress.  The  opponents  to  this  bill  are 
basing  their  objections  on  these  consid- 
erations also.  There  is  no  disagreement 
as  to  the  purposes  of  those  favoring  and 
those  opposing  the  bill;  all  are  seeking 
to  carry  out  these  four  objectives,  clearly 
recognized  in  the  American  mind.  Ad- 
ministration forces  argue  this  bill's  pas- 
sage will  most  likely  insure  our  national 
safety:  the  opposition  insist  that  there 
are  such  broad  grants  of  authority  to 
the  Executive  that  they  amount  to  dic- 
tatorial powers,  which,  if  willfully  or  mis- 
taklngly  used,  could  readily  involve  us  in 
the  war. 

Advocates  and  opponents  of  the  bill 
recognize  and  concede  that  any  legisla- 
tion affecting  one  of  these  purposes  may 
weaken  the  other  correspondingly.  Thus 
we  concede  the  desirability  of  furnishing 
the  English  with  equipment  belonging  to 
our  Army,  Navy,  and  aviation  forces,  so 
that  she  may  the  better  be  able  to  fight, 
recognizing,  however,  that  we  corre- 
spondingly weaken  in  the  same  degree  our 
defensive  forces.  As  again  we  recognize 
the  desirability  of  insuring  delivery  to 
England  of  the  products  of  our  farms 
and  industry  and  undertake  to  transport 
or  convoy  ships  bearing  them,  we  risk  the 
danger  of  their  sinking,  thereby  shorten- 
ing the  steps  toward  war. 

Likewise  we  see  what  some  term  the 
"marvelous  efficiency"  of  the  German  war 
machine.  This  they  attribute  to  the 
methods  of  a  dictator,  and  determine  that 
if  we  had  just  a  little  bit  of  a  dictator, 
a  man  with  more  power  than  our  found- 
ing fathers  saw  fit  to  give  our  President, 
but  not  suflScient  power  to  untie  his  hands 
completely,  then  we.  too.  could  compete 
with  Hitler  on  equal  terms.  They  lose 
sight  of  our  determination  to  remain  a 
people  governed  by  elected  representa- 
tives under  law.  They  forget  that  such 
grants  of  power  are  playing  with  fire, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  con- 
trolled dictator,  any  more  than  there  is 
permanently  controlled  inflation. 

No.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R.  1776.  the  lease- 
lend  bill,  by  which  Congress  would  au- 
thorize the  President  alone  to  determine 
what  nation  or  nations  in  the  whole  wide 
world  we  would  make  our  allies,  thus 
making  our  resources  without  limitation 
available  to  them,  is  the  grant  of  too 
much  power  which  Congress  should  re- 
tain. Congress  must  select  our  allies,  if 
any,  and  not  permit  one  man  to  do  so. 
The  power  of  the  purse,  to  help  or  not 
to  help  any  warring  nation,  is  too  great 
for  mortal  man.  The  President,  with 
power  to  give  or  withhold  fighting  equip- 


ment to  any  nation,  would  impose  condi- 
tions under  which  his  grants  would  be 
made.  He  could,  and  doubtless  would, 
provide  aid  conditioned  on  its  use  in 
accord  with  his  directions,  thus,  in  ef- 
fect, becoming  a  director  general  of  that 
war,  whether  it  be  in  Europe.  Africa. 
Asia,  or  this  hemisphere.  With  direc- 
tion goes  responsibility  of  success. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R.  1776.  the  lease- 
lend  bill,  which  would  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident alone  to  transfer  title  or  lend  any 
or  all  of  our  Navy  to  a  nation  at  war,  is 
not  the  American  way  of  helping  a 
neighbor.  The  Congress,  in  its  consid- 
ered judgment,  must  pass  upon  such 
matters  directly.  And,  Mr.  Speaker, 
H.  R.  1776,  the  lease-lend  bill,  authoriz- 
ing the  President  alone  to  transfer  title 
or  lend  any  or  all  of  our  Army's  equip- 
ment for  or  without  a  consideration,  is 
not  fair  to  the  American  people.  Their 
representatives,  and  they  alone,  are  re- 
sponsible for  appropriating  money  to 
build  this  equipment,  and  it  is  not  proper 
that  the  executive  department  of  Gov- 
ernment be  empowered  by  a  blank  check 
to  give  it  away,  if  he,  and  he  alone, 
sees  fit. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  peacetime 
emergency  can  justify  the  granting  of 
power  as  does  H.  R.  1776.  the  lease-lend 
bill,  to  the  President  to  suspend  the  effect 
of  any  other"  law  ever  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  his  exercise  of  any  of  the  powes 
granted  by  this  bill.  No  one  man  should 
ever  have  the  power  to  alone,  in  effect, 
say  that  the  Johnson  Act.  the  wage-and- 
hour  law,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  the  Walsh-Healey  law,  the  social- 
security  laws,  or  any  other  law.  is  inop- 
erative. This  is  purely  a  matter  for  the 
people's  representatives  to  act  upon, 
assembled  as  a  congress. 

And  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R.  1776 
directly  and  indirectly  authorizes  the 
President,  as  he  and  he  alone  desires,  to 
commit  the  credit  of  our  Nation  any 
place  in  the  world  for  the  purchase  of 
defense  material.  Further,  he  can  seize 
anything  in  this  country  of  ours  and 
give,  sell,  or  lease  it  to  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  and  do  it  regardless  of  the 
wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  Congress, 
which  to  this  extent  will  have  abdicated. 
Surely.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  conceiv- 
able justification  for  the  centering  of 
such  power  in  any  mortal. 

Death  comes  to  each  of  us.  When,  we 
know  not.  It  is  certain  and  uncertain 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  There  are 
those  who  trust  our  President,  both  in 
intent  and  judgment,  beyond  all  other 
men:  he,  in  their  eyes,  has  never  made 
mistakes:  nor  will  he.  as  they  view  him, 
ever  do  but  the  wisest  thing  for  our  coun- 
try. But  surely  these  must  see  that  some 
day  his  work  will  end.  Some  day  an 
untried  and  untested  President  may  be 
our  Chief  Executive.  God,  in  his  mercy, 
will  say  when.  Certainly  you.  my  col- 
leagues, with  unlimited  faith  and  trust 
in  President  Roosevelt,  do  not  want  to 
risk  your  country's  future  in  the  hands 
of  any  untried,  untested,  and  theorizing 
gentleman  who  might  undertake  to  make 
the  world  over. 
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I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  H.  R.  1776 
must  be  defeated  in  order  that  democ- 
racy may  not  die  at  democracy's  hand. 

I  submit  that  the  purposes  of  the 
American  mind  Ui  help  Great  Britain 
win  the  war  must  be  developed,  and  I 
suggest  that,  as  usual,  the  direct  course 
in  any  situation,  plleasant  or  unpleasant, 
is  best. 

We  know  that  England  needs  financial 
assistance.  She  ne^ds  dollars  with  which 
to  buy  her  means  of  defense.  Let  us  at 
once  extend  to  her  ample  credit  so  that 
she  may  buy  of  us  whatever  we  can  safely 
spare  of  arms,  airplanes,  munitions,  and 
ships.  This  is  all  she  has  asked,  and  we 
can  quickly  give  it  to  her.  Under  exist- 
ing law,  containing  Reasonable  safeguards 
for  an  adequate  liational  defense,  our 
Priorities  Board  can  and  does  give  every 
preference  to  British  orders.  Our  OflBce 
of  Production  Management  has  full 
power  to  coordinate  orders  from  what- 
ever source  they  spring:  it  can  fix  priori- 
ties and  forbid  exports,  thus  favoring  one 
nation  over  another.  Congress  has  and 
e  are  in  daily  session, 
main.  Let  us  decide 
e  question  of  policy 
dits  to  England,  and 
ill  from  time  to  time 
to  help 


can  act  quickly. 

where  we  should  r 

immediately  on 

providing  ample  c 

Congress  can  and 

carry  out   our  pejjple's  desire 

England  and  stay  dut  of  war. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speakeir,  if  we  defeat  H.  R. 
1776  and  in  plalh  legislation  provide 
quickly  to  England  that  which  she  needs 
most — dollars  with  which  to  buy — if  we 
speed  up  production  so  that  the  articles 
are  available  to  her  when  she  buys,  we 
will  at  one  and  the  same  time  retain  our 
form  of  govemmerjit  in  fact  and  not  In 
name  alone.  Help  England  in  her  hour 
of  need,  secure  timie  in  which  to  provide 
adequately  for  our  national  defense,  and 
avoid  that  step  short  of  war  which  is  be- 
coming shorter  and  shorter  each  day. 
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The  Lend-Lease  Bill 


EXTENSION  I  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  SHERIDAN 

or  PBHUrSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REntESENTATIVES 


Friday.  February  7.  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    OF    HON.    PATRICK    J. 
BOLAND,    OF  jPENNSTLVANIA 


Mr.  SHERIDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  myj  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORO,  I  include  the  foltowing  radio  address 
of  the  gentleman  from  Peimsylvanla, 
Hon.  Patrick  J.  Boland,  over  station 
WOL.  Mutual  Broadcasting  System, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  6, 1941: 

Our  coiiDtry  faces  perhaps  the  gravest  crisis 
In  Its  history.  Across  both  the  great  oceans 
■  war  Is  In  progress,  the  outcome  at  which 
Involves  the  United  States  to  a  borrilying 
degree  On  one  side  there  is  the  massed 
power  of  three  powerful  nations  bent  on  world 
domination.  Opposed  to  them  are  two  great 
nations — Great    Britain    and   Oreeoe — which 


remain  the  only  prepared  champions  of  tbc 
right  of  democracies  to  live. 

Moreover,  It  is  a  war  that  has  no  parallel 
In  the  world's  history  since  Ghengls  Khan 
and  Tamerlane  made  their  hideous  marches 
through  Asia  far  Into  Europe,  slaughtering, 
burning,  and  looting  states  and  communities 
that  had  not  known  even  the  existence  cf  the 
Asiatic  conquerors.  Today's  Germanic  in- 
vasion recognizes  none  of  what  the  world  be- 
lieved were  the  laws  of  warfare.  Hitler's 
legions  have  plowed  through  peaceful  states 
without  warning  and  without  other  excuse 
than  might.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
barbaric  onslaughts  we  see  peaceful  ciUes 
bombarded  without  even  a  pretense  that 
military  objectives  are  the  target.  America 
has  recognized  that  world  domination  is  the 
program  of  the  totalitarian  countries. 
America  realizes  that  an  intensive  defense 
program  is  the  only  possible  escape  from  war 
coming  to  our  shores. 

It  is  useless  to  talk  of  coming  to  terms 
with  these  bullying  powers  which  recognize 
no  treaties  and  regard  premises  as  mere  ex- 
pedients, to  be  broken  whenever  it  serves 
their  purpose.  The  only  argument  that  such 
rapacious  nations  will  listen  to,  is  the  argu- 
ment of  force. 

The  only  outcome  of  this  war  which  would 
enable  peace-loving  nations  to  live  is  the  de- 
feat of  the  Axis,  which  has  disrupted  the 
world.  We  are  not  supplying  Great  Britain 
with  war  materials  because  we  love  England. 
We  did  not  trade  our  destroyers  with  that 
country  as  a  favor  to  her.  We  merely  recog- 
nize the  appalling  circumstance  that  the 
British  Fleet  and  the  British  airships  are  all 
that  stand  between  this  hemisphere  and  the 
ambitions  of  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  their 
Japanese  ally. 

To  this  extent  England,  defending  herself, 
is  defending  us. 

The  sentiment  of  this  country  is,  I  believe, 
overwhelmingly  with  the  I»resident's  policy — 
the  policy  of  extending  to  the  democracies  of 
the  world  all  the  assistance  we  can  give  them 
short  of  war.  Some  of  those  who  are  stUl 
following  the  will-o'-the-wisp  theory  that  the 
forces  of  the  Axis  would  stop  their  conquest 
on  the  far  side  of  the  oceans  wiU  tell  you  that 
we  have  already  committed  acts  of  war.  If 
their  theory  is  correct,  it  is  merely  another 
argument  for  extending  our  assistance  to  the 
beleaguered  defenders  of  democracy,  for  who 
Is  it  that  beUeves  that  if  Hitler 'prevails  he 
wUl  not  attempt  to  punish  us  for  the  aid  we 
have  given  the  British  Empire? 

We  have  before  us  in  Congress  the  blU  that 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  loan-lease  bill, 
which  gives  the  President  certain  authority 
which  he  requires  in  order  that  the  defense  of 
our  country  may  be  adequate. 

In  the  present  situation  no  man  can  fore- 
cast what  may  happen  even  in  the  next  34 
hours.  This  is  a  war  without  warnings,  and 
it  is  quite  posslbie  to  imagine  an  emergency 
too  sudden  and  too  great  to  be  subject  to  the 
delays  that  even  the  moet  patriotic  Congress 
could  not  avert  if  every  move  had  to  be  de- 
bated before  there  could  be  action. 

No  American  citizen  wants  war,  but  every 
American  citizen  is  sensible  of  the  fact  that 
war  may  be  forced  upon  us,  and  I  think 
the  country  overwhelmingly  believes  that  our 
only  possible  escape  from  war  lies  in  making 
our  defense  ao  strong  that  no  nation  or 
group  of  nations  will  dare  attack  us.  We  have 
gone  through  the  years  with  an  army  so  small 
as  to  be  numerically  no  figure  at  all  amid 
the  armaments  cf  other  world  powers.  We 
have  pursued  our  peaceful  way  unvexed  by 
the  quarrels  of  other  nations.  We  were  con- 
tent with  a  one-ocean  navy,  and  our  happy 
peace,  even  though  we  did  not  always  ap- 
preciate it,  was  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
Great  Britain  dominated  the  aea  and  we  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  her.  It  was  only  when 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  British  Empire  was 
in  danger  of  deetructlon  that  we  awoke  to  the 


necessity  of  arming  against  a  possible  oo- 
slaugbt. 

It  takes  time  for  a  nation  to  prepars  tor 
war.  as  it  must  when  a  friendly  world  sud- 
denly becomes  hostile.  We  have  approprl« 
ated  many  billions  of  dollars  for  our  defense 
program,  but  untU  those  biUions  are  turned 
Into  bombing  and  combat  planes,  warships, 
and  a  htige,  perfectly  equipped  army,  they 
are  meaningless.  The  only  way  we  can  gain 
time  requisite  to  build  our  defense  engines 
is  to  bolster  the  British  defense  to  the  limit. 
And  it  is  to  enable  the  President  to  do  Um 
)ob  efficiently  that  the  biU  to  which  I  hsve 
referred  has  been  introduced. 

Naturally,  the  measure  has  to  be  Investi- 
gated and  discussed,  and  that  is  what  Is 
going  on  now.  Amendments  are  offered. 
For  example,  there  is  one  that  limits  the 
authority  granted  to  the  President  to  a  speci- 
fied period.  That  period  has  not  yet  been 
determined,  but  I  gather  from  talks  with 
my  colleagues  that  the  legislation  contem- 
plated the  authority  will  lapse  in  214  years. 
With  such  suggestions  the  supporters  of  the 
bill  have  no  quarrel.  Such  matters  wlU  be 
worked  out  in  the  cotirse  of  congressional 
debates.  It  may  be  that  the  emergency  may 
not  endure  beyond  the  indicated  time.  On 
the  other  band,  if  the  necessity  continues, 
it  will  be  a  simple  matter  for  the  Congress  to 
extend  the  period. 

Another  controversial  point  is  whether  the 
President  should  have  the  authority  to  di- 
rect that  shipments  in  American  bottoms 
should  be  convoyed  by  our  Navy.  I  am  vio- 
lating no  confidence  when  I  state  that  there 
is  no  present  intention  of  doing  anything 
of  that  kind,  but  I  can  Imagine  a  crisis  when 
it  might  become  necessary,  and  we  who  sup- 
port the  bill  believe  that  the  granted  powers 
should  be  broad  enough  to  cover  such  pos- 
sible emergencies.  Do  not  forget  that  a  dele- 
gation of  authority  Is  not  an  order  that  this 
authority  must  be  exercised.  The  President 
Is  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  I  suppose  it  is  quite  within  his  power 
to  direct  the  fleet,  now  on  guard  in  the  Pa- 
cific, to  proceed  to  Lake  Michigan,  for  ex- 
ample, and  anchor  there.  That  does  not 
mean  that  he  has  this  or  any  other  fantastic 
idea  in  mind.  On  the  contrary,  he  has,  dur- 
ing the  existing  strain,  kept  the  fleet  anmnd 
our  far  western  bases  in  the  Paclflc,  where 
everybody  agrees  it  ou^t  to  be,  so  long  as 
the  British  Fleet  takes  care  of  our  defenses 
in  the  Atlantic. 

Another  suggestion  has  cropped  up  during 
the  hearings  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  that  is,  that  the  President  before  any 
major  act  shall  consult  with  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  and  the  Chief  of  Opera- 
tions of  the  Navy.  Does  anybody  imagine  that 
any  President  would  do  otherwise?  To  take 
a  homely  parallel  would  any  hostess  give  a 
large  dinner  party  without  e(»sulting  her 
cook? 

But  these  are  minor  things  to  be  thrashed 
out  before  the  bill  goes  to  final  passage.  Its 
chief  and  declared  pinpoee  is  to  permit  the 
President  to  sell,  exchange,  lease,  lend,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  war  and  kindred  mate- 
rials to  the  nations  that  are  fighting  the 
totalitarian  menace. 

Few  of  the  opponents  of  the  measirre  object 
openly  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  but  they 
see,  or  pretend  to  see.  in  it  a  dark  menace 
to  American  llbertlee.  One  might  have 
thought  that  the  American  dictatorship  ghost 
had  been  burled  long  ago;  that  it  had  Joined 
other  phantoms,  begotten  of  political  cam- 
paigns. Tou  remember  that  back  in  1933  Mr, 
Hoover  gravely  announced  that  if  Roosevelt 
were  elected  and  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff 
were  molested,  grass  would  grow  in  out  sUeeU 
and  varloTis  other  dire  things  would  happen. 
But  municipal  lawn  mowers  were  never  called 
for.  You  remember  that  in  1996,  we  were  sol- 
emnly assured  that  If  Roosevelt  were  reelected, 
a  terrific  economic  panic  was  Inevitable.  And 
buslnesa  moimted  almost  to  the  level  of  ttie 
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big  boom  yew.  80  In  1«>40  we  were  told  that 
tf  Rootevelt  were  given  a  third  term  we  wotild 
be  at  war  wUhln  2  montha.  Three  montha 
have  paased  and  we  are  no  nearer  war  than  we 
were  before  election. 

80  let  UB  conalder  the  bogle  of  dlctator- 
ihlp.  which  la  the  theme  song  of  the  oppo- 
nenU  of  the  lend-leaae  blU. 

Prealdent  Rooeevelt  baa  been  In  power  for 
8  yeara.  and  Congresa  contlnuea  to  function 
untrammeled  and  In  full  control  of  ita  con- 
Btltutlonal  authority.  The  congressional  mi- 
norities steadfastly  oppoee  most  of  his  poli- 
cies. Bven  among  those  of  his  own  party 
there  are  Individuals  who  disagree  with  him, 
perhaps  more  often  than  they  support  him. 
Prom  time  to  time  Congress  has  delegated 
to  blm  powers  beyond  the  normal  functions 
of  the  Executive.  Haa  he  ever  abused  them? 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  accepted  the  respon- 
■Ibillty  moderately  and  sanely  and  with  a 
view  only  toward  the  national  welfare. 

1  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  say- 
ing that  all  the  opposition  to  this  moat  Im- 
portant meastire  Is  based  on  aordld  political 
motives.  I  give  f\Ul  credit  to  the  sincerity 
of  Isolationists  who  actually  believe  that  Hit- 
let  U  only  concerned  with  nillng  Europe,  or 
that  we  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  Im- 
mune from  aggression.  But  I  fall  to  per- 
ceive the  consistency  of  those  who  proclaim 
tbemoelves  eager  to  give  England  every  aid 
■hort  of  war  but  still  oppose  enactment  of 
this  bill,  without  which  It  Is  Impossible  to 
e«tend  that  measure  of  aid.  Reluctantly.  I 
am  compelled  to  the  opinion  that  such  oppo- 
sition represents  a  partisan  attitude.  It  Is 
not  a  mere  coincidence  that  a  majority  of 
Republican  Members  of  Congress  are  In  oppo- 
sition. It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  not  so 
much  against  the  bill  as  they  are  against 
Roosevelt.  They  are  continuing  the  hostility 
of  the  recent  national  campaign  In  a  situa- 
tion wherein  there  should  be  no  room  for 
pollUcal  vendettas. 

They  fought  the  repeal  of  the  neutrality 
law  on  the  same  mythical  ground,  though  it 
waa  patent  to  all  who  cared  to  take  a  realistic 
▼lew  of  world  conditions  that  adherence  to 
the  Isolationist  principle  would  have  exposed 
out  country  to  ghastly  danger.  The  Nation 
understands  this  danger.  Were  It  otherwise, 
would  w«  be  arming  In  every  form?  Why 
would  wa  have  leaped  from  our  peacetime 
activities  Into  a  whirlwind  of  defense  con- 
■tructlon?  Why  the  draft,  why  the  two- 
ocean  Navy  program,  unless  It  Is  because  we 
have  reason  to  fear  that  the  conquest  of 
England  would  leave  ua  to  face  the  most 
menacing  aggregation  of  brute  force  the 
world  has  ever  known? 

Nobody  will  contend  that  we  are  ready  for 
the  grisly  poesibillty  of  what  Hitler  intends. 
The  more  time  we  have  to  prepare  for  that 
contingency,  the  better  shape  we  will  be  in 
to  meet  It.  The  stlfler  resistance  Great 
Britain  puts  up.  the  more  nearly  will  we  be 
able  to  defend  oxiraelves.  If  the  assistance 
we  give  Great  Britain  la  sufficient  to  defeat 
the  oiuiiah  of  totalitarianism,  we  will  have 
won  our  Inununlty  from  aggression  without 
having  had  to  8ght  tot  it. 

The  American  people  have  testified  through 
threa  hotly  contested  elections  that  they  have 
faith  In  the  President.  Isn't  It  rather  rldicu-l. 
loua  for  anybody  at  this  stage  of  international 
ptrU  to  renew  the  absurd  thought  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  Is  seeking  power,  which  in  some 
unnamed  and  imdeacrlbed  manner  Is  to 
JeopanUae  any  Amwlcan  interest? 

Th«  objective  of  this  bill  Is  not  to  Increase 
the  powers  of  the  President  but  to  speed  up 
the  aid  we  are  all  agreed  ahovUd  be  extended 
to  England.  There  la  nothing  sentimental 
about  It.  We  are  not  actuated  by  any  emo- 
tional sympathy  for  the  British  Empire.  We 
ar«  simply  taking  eara  of  ourselves  as  we 
iliould. 

Let  It  not  be  forgotten  that  whatever  Con- 
freas  grants.  Oongreaa  can  take  away.  McMre- 
ovar.  let  It  be  ramamberad  that  In  Congress 
•knt  Uaa  control  of  the  purse  strings.    That 


In  Itself  provides  a  perfect  check  to  any  major 
usurpation,  even  though  the  President  were 
capable  of  such  a  betrayal  of  his  responsi- 
bilities. 

Win  those  who  act  against  this  bill  be  able 
to  explain  their  actions  to  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  event  that  Hitler  wins  and  overt 
acts  are  directed  against  our  country?  Will 
they  say  that  they  relied  on  Hitler's  word 
that  he  has  no  designs  outside  of  Europe? 
Are  they  going  to  tell  us,  like  Chamberlain, 
that  they  believed  In  Hitler's  promise  not  to 
Invade  the  Western  Hemisphere? 

I  will  not  have  It  upon  my  conscience  that 
In  thU  hour  of  certain  but  unknown  danger 
I  had  faith  In  the  word  of  a  person  whose 
infidelity  has  become  ahnost  a  proverb  for 
history,  and  was  wUUng  to  sabotage  those 
two  heroic  nations  which  are  now  engaged 
in  war  against  the  most  vicious  enemies  that 
American  Institutions  have  ever  known. 


But  the  question  will  come  up  again  when 
the  lend-lease  bill  Is  before  the  Senate,  where 
clever  parliamentary  tricks  don't  work  so 
well.    So  there  will  doubtless  be  a  yea-or-nay 

Meanwhile,  a  lot  of  voters  back  home  will 
probably  write  a  lot  of  letters  to  Washington 
suggesting  they  think  It  would  be  "germane" 
for  the  lawmakers  to  look  out  for  the  Nation's 
best  Interests. 


The  Lend-lease  Bill 
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EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
DAILY   NEWS 


Mr.  YOUNGDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Feb- 
ruary 7.  1941: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  Peb- 
ruary  7.  1941] 

"NOT  GXRSCANX" 

Representative  Coorai  (Democrat,  Tennes- 
see) waa  In  the  Speaker's  chair.  He  had  been 
well  coached.  So  when  Representative  Maas 
(Republican.  Minnesota)  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  lend-lease  bill,  authorizing  the 
President  to  negotiate  fiar  Britain's  Western 
Hemisphere  possessions— at  a  price  that 
would  wipe  out  Britain's  war  debt  and  leave 
her  $10,000.000,(XK)  to  buy  American  muni- 
tions— Presiding  Officer  Coopdi  was  prepared 
to  rule.    And  he  did  rule — 

"Not  germane."  he  said,  "because  the 
amendment  deals  with  acquisition  of  terri- 
tories." 

Not  germane,  apparently  because  It  was  a 
plan  whereby,  at  the  end  of  this  war.  the 
United  States  would  have  something  to  show 
for  the  wealth  It  had  thi-own  to  the  winds  of 
Mars.  We  are  to  go  aU-out  In  supplying 
ships,  planes,  tanks,  and  gtus.  with  no  limit 
to  the  ultimate  cost  to  United  States  tax- 
payers— but  a  Congressman  Is  ruled  out  of 
order  for  suggesting  we  try  to  get  In  letum 
therefor  some  defense  bases  close  to  our 
shores  and  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

Not  germane,  although  two  proponents  of 
the  lend-lease  bill  had  argued  previously 
against  the  Maas  amendment  on  the  ground 
it  wasn't  necessary,  because  the  President, 
If  he  wanted  to.  could  acquire  those  bases 
anyway,  under  the  broad  and  undefined  pow- 
ers already  In  the  bill. 

Not  germane.  Representative  Coom 
niled — and  so  435  elected  Representatives  of 
130,000,000  people  were  denied  their  right  to 
vote  oa  this  simple  proposition. 

It's  a  slick  pcurllamentary  trick  If  thej  can 
get  away  with  It. 


There  Should  Be,  and  Need  Be,  No 
Increase  in  the  Interest-Bearing  Debt 
of  the  United  SUtes 
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Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.v 
Speaker,  when  the  House  considers  the 
bill  H.  R.  2653.  to  raise  the  debt  limit  to 
$65,000,000,000,  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  bill.  My  amendment 
will  strike  cut  section  2  of  the  bill  and 
will  substitute  for  that  section  language 
which  would  provide  two  things:  First, 
purchase  by  Congress  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  12  central  Federal  Reserve  banks: 
second,  purchase  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  non-interest-bearing  obligations 
of  the  Treasury  in  sufflcient  amount, 
when  added  to  tax  revenues,  to  cover 
appropriations  made  by  Congress. 

The  whole  principle  of  my  amendment 
can  be  summed  up  very  simply.    It  is 
this:    That  since  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  now  exercise  the  money-creating 
power  in  this  Nation,  and  since  our  Gov- 
ernment does  not  exercise  it — except  in 
minor  respects  such  as  the  coinage  of 
subsidiary  coins— therefore  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  should  be  public  institu- 
tions and  should  then  exercise  the  basic 
power  of  sovereignty — money  creation — 
in  the  interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
My  amendment  would  disturb  existing 
accepted  practices  very  little.    It  would 
cost  us  about  $136,000,000  to  buy  the  out- 
standing  stock   of   the   central   banks. 
Millions  of  people  in  this  country  believe 
this  should  be  done.    Having  done  that 
the  amendment  then  provides  for  a  direct 
use  of  the  credit  of  our  country  in  order 
to  finance  oui*  defense  effort  instead  of 
continuing  to  pursue  the  present  policy 
of  securing  privately  created  credit  by 
means  of  the  sale  of  interest -bearing 
bonds.    As  I  have  pointed  out  over  and 
over,  the  only  things  that  support  any 
nation's  money,  or  its  bonds,  are  the  na- 
tion's power  to  produce  wealth  plus  its 
power  to  tax.    If  that  production  and 
power  to  tax  will  not  support  and  make 
good     non-interest-bearing     credit,     or 
money,  certainly  they  cannot  support  an 
interest-bearing  debt.    It  all  boils  down 
to  whether  the  Congress  wants  to  recap- 
ture the  money-creating  power  and  the 
credit  resources  of  our  Nation  as  a  whole, 
or  whether  we  want  deliberately  to  de- 
cide to  add  further  to  the  interest -bearing 
debt  by  leaving  those  powers  and  re- 
sources in  private  hands. 
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To  those  who  cry  "inflation,"  let  me 
say  this:  The  one  circumstance  most  cer- 
tain to  bring  inflation  is  a  huge  increase 
in  interest-bearing  debt.  At  a  certain 
point,  if  that  process  goes  on  and  on, 
there  comes  a  timje  when  national  self- 
preservation  will  require  a  reduction  in 
that  debt.  And  if  it  be  too  large  for  us 
to  hope  to  reduce  it  by  taxation,  then 
inflation  is  a  practical  certainty 

It  is  my  effort       '       '^  "  "' 
my  earnest  hope 


lo  forestall  this.  It  is 
that  some  day  before 
it  is  too  late  the  Hpuse  will  consider  seri- 
ously the  appeals 
that  I  now  make, 
tlnue  to  make  for 
the  name  of  the 
essential  control 
their  medium  of 
Constitution  itself 
My  amendment 


I  have  been  making, 
and  that  I  shall  con- 
Congress  to  assume  in 

American  people  the 
over  their  credit  and 

exchange   which  the 

vests  in  Congress, 
follows: 


ol  California  to  H 
4,  strike  out  all  of 


Amendment  to  b<!  offered  by  Mr.  Voorhts 


R.  2653:  On  page  1,  line 
section  2  and  Insert  In 


lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  8i:ate8  Is  hereby  authorised 
and  directed  forthwith  to  purchase  the  cap- 
ital stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  and 
branches,  and  agencies  thereof,  and  to  pay 
to  the  owners  thereof  the  par  value  of  such 
stock  at  the  date  of  purchase. 

"All  member  banjcs  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  are  hereby  j  required  and  directed  to 
deliver  forthwith  io  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  by  tjie  execution  and  delivery 
of  such  documents  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  all  the  stock 
of  said  Federal  Reserve  banks  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  them,  together  with  all  claims  of 
any  kind  or  natureTln  and  to  the  capital  as- 
sets of  the  said  Federal  Reserve  banks,  it 
being  the  intention  of  this  section  to  vest 
m  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the 
absolute,  complete,  land  unconditional  owner- 
ship of  the  said  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

"There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  funds  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 

"(b)  The  Board  |of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  shall  purchase  from  the 
Treasury  such  amoilmts  of  non-lnterest-bear- 
Ing  obligations  of  t|he  United  States  as  may 
be  necessary,  in  addition  to  revenue  derived 
from  taxation,  to  plrovlde  funds  for  the  na- 
tional defense  and  kher  expenditures  of  the 
United  States  for  1  which  appropriation  Is 
made  by  the  Congiless." 


California  Asks  Ejobarfro  on  Meats,  Nec- 
essary Roads  for  Army  and  Nary,  and 
Speed  on  Central  Valley  Project  Com- 
pletion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  OALITORNIA 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF 


THE  LEGISLATURE  OF 


CAIIIFORNIA 


Mr.  LELAND  U. 
under  leave  to 


.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker, 
extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record,  I  include  Californ'a  Stat*  Senate 
Joint  Resolutions  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7,  which 
have  b3en  adopted  by  both  the  Senate 
and  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  draw  to  your  attention  that  No.  5 
asks  the  United  States  Government  to 
retain  in  effect  the  existing  embargo 
against  the  importation  of  livestock  and 
dressed  meats  from  any  country  where 
foot-and-mouth  disease  exists. 

No.  6  is  relative  to  the  construction  of 
necessary  roads  required  by  the  Army 
and  Navy. 

No.  7  memorializes  Congress  to  provide 
funds  for  greater  speed  in  completion  of 
the  Central  Valley  project  in  aid  of  na- 
tional defense. 

I  solicit  the  support  of  this  entire 
House  in  giving  consideration  to  the 
State  of  California  on  these  resolutions, 
as  I  certainly  do  feel  they  are  entitled  to 
this  support. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  6 
Relative  to  the  baneful  effect  of  the  Impor- 
tation of  livestock  and  dressed  meats  from 

countries    where    foot-and-mouth    disease 

exists 

Whereas  in  the  year  1924  there  was  an  out- 
break of  foot-and-mouth  disease  In  Cali- 
fornia, necessitating  the  slaughtering  of 
58.303  cattle.  28,382  sheep.  21,185  swine,  22,214 
deer,  and  1380  goats:  and 

Whereas  during  the  outtH-eak  practically 
every  business  In  this  State  suffered  serious 
financial  loss,  and  it  is  estimated  conserva- 
tively that  the  collateral  damage  was  some 
$200,000,000.  and  36  States  Issued  embargoes 
and  restrictions  against  various  products  of 
this  State.  Including  fruits,  vegetables, 
canned  goods,  dried  fruits,  and  even  auto- 
mobile traffic:  and 

Whereas  during  the  year  1929  another  out- 
break of  foot-and-mouth  disease  occurred  in 
this  State,  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  reported  that  this  outbreak 
was  caused  by  trimmings  from  meat  which 
was  taken  on  board  the  American  steamship 
City  of  Los  Angeles  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina: and 

Whereas  recently  foot-and-mouth  disease 
was  reported  to  be  prevalent  in  Argentina 
and  to  be  present  intermittently  in  every 
area  of  that  country  where  cattle  are  raised 
or  fed:  and 

Whereas  an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  this  country  at  this  juncture  would 
through  its  repercussions  and  indirect  con- 
sequences gravely  jeopardize  the  success  of 
the  national-defense  program:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  California  {jointly).  That  we 
urge  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  retain  In  effect 
the  existing  embargo  against  the  importa- 
tion of  livestock  and  dressed  meats  from 
any  country  where  foot-and-mouth  disease 
exists:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress of  the  State  of  California,  and  to  the 
Governors  of  the  States  of  Washington,  Ore- 
gon. Idaho.  Montana,  Nevada.  Utah.  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Texas,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  0 

Relative   to   the    construction   of    necessary 

roads  required  by  the  Army  and  Navy 

Whereas   the    Federal    Oove-nment   is   at 

present  working  on  an  elaborate  defense  pro- 


gram, including  the  oouBtruction  of  nu- 
merous military  establishments  In  all 
branches  of  the  service  and  the  enlargement 
of  establishments  already  built  In  Califor- 
nia, for  the  purpose  of  training  new  Army 
and  Navy  personnel:  and 

Whereas  the  construction  of  adequate 
highways  leading  to  these  camps  and  other 
military  areas  to  provide  connections  with 
the  main  arteries  of  the  State  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  rapid  handling  of  sup- 
plies and  troops:  and 

Whereas  the  construction  of  these  acossi 
roads  is  primarily  an  obligation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government:  and 

Whereas  California,  with  a  registration  of 
nearly  3.000.000  motor  vehicles,  is  contribut- 
ing in  excess  of  $32,000,000  each  blennlum 
to  the  Federal  Government  through  gasoline 
taxes  and  excise  taxes  on  motor  vehicle?;  and 
Whereas  Federal  aid  regularly  contributed 
to  the  State  under  the  terms  of  the  Hayden- 
Cartrlght  Act  is  a  main  essential  in  the  Im- 
provement of  structures  and  highways  on  the 
Federal  system  with  the  State  to  sUndards 
required  of  the  State  by  Federal  engineers 
aCTecting  roadways,  shoulder  widths  and 
bridges  w  part  of  the  new  military  defense 
road  system;  and 

Whereas  the  regular  allocations  in  federal 
aid  received  by  California  have  been  grad- 
ually getting  less  each  blennlum  for  a  merles 
of  years,  despite  the  enormous  traffic  re- 
quirements peculiar  to  this  State  with  Its 
ever-increasing  record  of  out-of-State  cars 
now  to  be  further  Increaatf  through  the  op- 
eration of  military  vehicles  In  great  number 
bringing  about  congestion  in  the  vicinity  of 
all  plants  operating  under  the  national-de- 
fense program:  and 

Whereas  the  expense  of  building  a  system 
of  access  roads  Is  beyond  the  financial  abil- 
ity of  the  State,  counties,  and  cities;  and 

Whereas  the  California  Highway  Depart- 
ment is  now  doing  all  that  is  necessary  in 
making  surveys  and  estimates  on  proposed 
highway  construction  leading  to  the  military 
units  in  the  State:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Besolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  does 
hereby  urge  and  recommend  the  National 
Government  to  enact  legislation  that  will  pro- 
vide inmiedlate  Federal  money  in  sufficient 
amount  to  acquire  all  necessary  property  and 
to  construct  all  necessary  access  roads  re- 
quired by  the  Army  and  Navy  without  dis- 
turbing the  present  payments  to  California 
of  regular  Federal-aid  funds  and  the  rules 
governing  such  payments;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  the  Senate  and  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  California  call  upon  the 
members  of  the  Calilomla  delegation  in  Con- 
gress to  caucus  for  the  express  purpose  of 
consideration  of  this  highly  important  mili- 
tary access  roads  problem  as  affecting  this 
State,  using  the  full  Influence  of  the  dele- 
gation in  behalf  of  the  proposal  for  full  pay- 
ment of  the  planning  and  construction  of 
the  access  roads  by  the  Federal  Government; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
respectfully  submitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  ReprcsenU- 
tlves,  and  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  California  in 
Congress  and  to  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
of  the  Navy. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  7 

Relative  to  memorializing  Congress  to  provide 
funds  for  greater  speed  in  c&mpletlcu  of 
the  Central  Valley  project  In  aid  of  the 
national  defense 

Whereas  the  Central  Valley  project  of  Cali- 
fornia now  imder  construction  by  the  Federal 
Government  will  afford  In  a  major  degree  a 
solution  to  the  multiplying  water  problems  of 
California  by  Improving  navigation  on  tb» 


I 
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Sacnmento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers,  by  con- 
trol of  floods,  by  salinity  control,  and  by  mak- 
ing avallabl*  for  irrigation,  domestic,  and  In- 
dustrial uaes  ample  supplemental  water  aup- 
pllM  for  many  areas  in  dire  need  thereof;  and 
Whereas  said  project  when  completed  and 
In  operation  will  also  be  capable  of  the  eco- 
nomic production  of  electric  energy  In  large 
quantities:  and 

Whereas  under  the  present  conetructlon 
profnun  it  is  not  contemplated  that  the  proj- 
eet  wlU  !»  ready  for  operation  prior  to  1945; 
and 

Whereas  the  national-defense  program  de- 
mands and  requires  an  ample  supply  of  elec- 
tric energy  largely  in  excess  of  present  plant 
capacities  In  northern  California;  and 

Whereas  by  Increasing  the  rate  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Central  Valley  project,  the  neces- 
sity for  such  additional  supplies  of  electric 
energy  In  aid  of  the  national  emergency  can 
be  met  and  supplied  by  said  project;  and 

Whereas  unless  additional  appropriations 
for  purposes  of  advancing  the  time  for  com- 
pletion of  said  project  are  made  Immediately 
available  the  necessary  increase  of  electric 
energy  may  be  supplied  by  the  construction 
by  private  enterprise  of  additional  power  plant 
caflaclty  which  would  seriously  interfere  with 
and  hamper  the  absorption  of  Central  Valley 
project  power,  and  interfere  with  and  delay 
the  return  to  the  United  States  Treasury  of 
funds  expended  for  construction  of  said  proj- 
ect: and 

Whereas  the  availability  of  adequate  funds 
to  complete  const^tlon  of  said  project  earlier 
than  now  contemplated  would  afford  wlde- 
q^read  beneflu  to  people  of  the  State  af 
California  and  to  the  Nation  at  large  and 
would  materially  advance  the  national-de- 
fense program:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

lUfolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  California  { jointly ).  That  the  State 
of  California,  through  its  legislature,  recom- 
mends to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that  in  order  to  afford 
solution  to  the  many  pressing  water  problems 
of  California,  and  to  aid  the  national  defense, 
adequate  and  immediate  provision  be  made  by 
the  Congress  for  continued  and  enlarged  ap- 
propriations to  enable  greater  speed  in  com- 
pletion of  the  Central  Valley  project;  and  be 
tt  further 

Jtesolved,  That  the  Governor  Is  requested 
to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
BepresenUtlves,  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  California  In 
the  Congress. 


'  Britbk  Credit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ANDREW  EDMISTON 

or  waar  vnonfu 
Of  TBS  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  January  10,  1941 


MDrrORlAL  PROM  THE  CHARLESTON 
(W.  VA  )  GAZETTE 


Mr.  EDMISTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rbcoed,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette 
of  December  16.  1940: 

[Trom  the  Charleston   (W.  Va.)   Oasettc  of 
December  16.  1940] 

BamsH  caxnr 

taking  it  for  granted  that  the  pre- 


Po 


nxajority  of  American  people  not 


only  wish  to  see  Britain  successfully  prose- 
cute its  war  with  Germany  but  wish  to  give 
the  hard-pressed  Empire  all  possible  aid 
short  of  actual  participation  on  our  part. 

We  believe  our  people  wish  to  act  as 
Britain's  source  of  supplies,  whether  it  be 
guns,  clothing,  food,  powder,  ships,  planes,  or 
what  not,  and  In  such  measure  as  shall  be 
stificient  to  bring  about  Hitlers  eventual 
downfall.  We  believe  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  people  wish  to  do  this  not  only 
for  sentimental  reasons — we  detest  the  Nazi 
philosophy — but  also  because  hard  common 
sense  tells  us  that  if  Hitler  can  be  beaten 
now  by  Britain,  with  our  aid.  It  may  be  un- 
necessary In  the  future  for  us  to  do  the  Job. 
Our  people  do  not  believe  that  nazl-lsm  and 
our  form  of  democracy  can  exist  side  by  side 
in  competition  in  this  world  and  we  are  re- 
solved to  preserve  our  form.  If  It  comes  to 
a  show-down  we  can  and  will  do  It,  but  we 
would  prefer  It  to  be  done  now  by  helping 
Britain.  This  Is  only  ordinary  self-interest 
talking 

But  we  wish  to  make  democracy  last  this 
time — not  to  have  to  do  It  periodically  as  we 
would  If  the  present  system  remains  In  Brit- 
ain. This  is  a  most  important  and  pressing 
question. 

The  present  problem,  according  to  Britain, 
is  money  to  furnish  herself  with  the  equip- 
ment we  stand  ready  to  make  for  her.  She 
claims  that  her  supply  of  ready  money  is 
about  gone  and  is  drumming  up  a  terrific 
amount  of  propaganda  to  get  us  to  repeal 
the  Johnson  Act  so  that  she  may  borrow 
money  once  more  from  us.  She  claims  that 
she  is  fighting  our  battle  and  that  we  should 
finance  her.  Without  regard  to  the  merit 
of  that  argument  we  must  admit  that  the 
majority  of  our  people  wish  to  give  Britain 
aid.  But  we  believe  that  they  would  add  a 
qualifying  phrase — when  Britain  has  ex- 
hausted her  own  credit.  We  know  perfectly 
well  that  if  we  lend  money  to  Britain  now  to 
fight  her  war  for  existence  we  will  never  be 
paid  back  a  penny  of  It,  regardless  of  the 
pontifical  statement  of  Jesse  Jones  that  Brit- 
ain is  a  good  risk  for  a  loan.  We  know  that 
is  not  true  and  that  she  would  no  more  pay 
a  present  loan  than  she  paid  her  past  one. 
Let  that  pass,  for  regardless  of  that  probably 
most  of  ova  people  wish  to  give  her  the  sup- 
plies anyway. 

But  let  us  ask  ourselves  seriously  this 
question :  Has  Britain  exhausted  her  resources 
so  that  she  actually  has  nothing  more  with 
which  to  buy  our  supplies? 

For  ourselves  we  mtist  say  that  we  do  not 
believe  it  for  a  moment  We  believe  that 
even  now,  after  spending  huge  amounts  in 
this  country.  British  Investors  still  have  bil- 
lions of  dollars  tied  up  In  American  securities 
and  these  sectirities  constitute  a  huge  reser- 
voir of  credit  for  the  British  Government 
which  should  be  used  up  before  Britain  comes 
to  us  begging  for  what  amounts  to  a  gift. 
We  say  this  soberly,  seriously,  and  in  good 
faith.    Consider — 

The  British  Investments  In  this  country 
represent  billions  of  dollars  of  the  ruling 
class  in  England — the  titled  people,  the  up- 
j>er  class  which  have  been  wealthy  out  of  all 
mind  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  who  have 
never  hesitated  to  transfer  their  Investments 
Into  any  market  that  looked  good  to  them. 
They  have  been  the  incubus  of  England  since 
time  immemorial;  they  have  been  the  very 
antithesis  of  what  we  call  democracy  in  this 
country,  and  they  have  made  England  one  of 
the  worst  class-ridden  countries  in  the  world. 
If  Britain  survives  the  present  holocaust,  it 
will  be  in  spite  of  this  class  and  not  because 
of  It.  History  tells  us  these  things;  we  know 
they  are  true.  Shall  our  Government,  then, 
permit  this  privileged,  decadent.  Inept  ruling 
class  of  Britain  to  preserve  its  private  for- 
tunes In  the  United  States  while  our  Gov- 
ernment finances  a  war  to  preserve  them  In 
their  place  of  power  to  keep  the  masses  of  the 
British  people  subservient  to  them?  We  be- 
lieve  not  and  we  believe  that  if  our  people 
wlU  think  at  it  they  will  say  "No"  also. 


There  Is  a  simple  remedy.  Let  the  BrlMsh 
Government  sequester  all  British  Invest- 
ments in  this  country  and  in  return  issue  to 
the  owners  of  those  investments  its  own 
government  bonds.  Let  the  investments  be 
liquidated  in  our  markets— we  have  f.o  f*ar 
we  cannot  absorb  them  readily  and  easily— 
and  then  let  the  credits  so  made  available  be 
used  to  purchase  armaments  and  pupplies 
for  Britain.  We  believe  the  sum  of  money 
will  be  sufficient  to  last  quite  a  while.  Cer- 
tainly the  proposal  is  nothing  but  fair  and 
decent.  We  would  only  be  asking  the  British 
to  spend  their  own  money  before  coming  to 
beg  ours.    What's  wrong  with  that? 

As  for  the  future,  that  is  a  different  mat- 
ter. If  British  credit  does  become  exhaasied, 
we  do  not  believe  the  British  Government 
will  experience  any  trouble  in  getting  all  of 
the  supplies  it  needs  over  here.  The  credit, 
we  firmly  believe,  will  be  forthcoming.  But 
it  sticks  in  our  craw  for  us  to  be  asked  to 
finance  someone  else's  war  and  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  Intact  the  fortunes  of  a  rul- 
ing class.  Its  privileges,  and  snobbery,  and  Its 
oppression  of  the  other  people  of  Britain. 
Let  these  inept  lords  and  ladies  strip  them- 
selves of  some  of  their  money  and  some  of 
their  luxury  to  help  pre&erve  the  empire  of 
which  they  speak  so  lovingly.  For  once,  let 
their  own  money  speak  for  them.  After  they 
have  done  that  they  can  come  to  us  and  talk 
about  credit. 

This  is  not  something  In  the  far  future.  It 
is  directly  upon  us.  The  pressure  from  the 
hundreds  of  British  propagandists  in  this 
country  Is  going  full  blast.  The  ex-King 
makes  a  timely  visit  to  us.  It  Is  the  only 
topic  the  British  wish  to  talk  to  us  about.  It 
Is  as  plain  as  day.  But  not  one  of  these 
propagandists  will  discuss  the  matter  we  have 
discussed  here.  No  peer  is  talking  of  giving 
his  American  investments  for  the  cause. 

Put  it  this  way:  Our  people  are  willing  to 
finance  the  British  people  in  their  fight  for 
freedom.  We  do  not  believe  they  are  willing 
to  finance  a  decadent.  Inept,  and  snobbish 
ruling  class  In  its  attempt  to  preserve  its 
privileges  and  unwarranted  powers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  mass  of  the  British  people.  For 
that  is  what  the  British  ruling  classes  are 
longing  for  us  to  do. 

We  think  this  matter  should  be  brought 
out  Into  the  open.  It  should  be  freely  dis- 
cussed in  Congress.  After  all,  we  have  a  right 
to  ask  those  who  seek  help  from  us  that  first 
they  do  their  utmost  to  help  themselves. 
That  the  moneyed  people  of  Britain  have  done 
that  up  to  now  we  do  not  believe  at  all. 


The  Spiritual  Defense  Program  of  th« 
Chardbes  To  Save  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 


Friday.  February  7.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  HERBERT  J.  BURGSTAHLER. 
PRESIDENT.  OHIO  WESLEYAN  UNIVER- 
SITY 


Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Herbert  J.  Burgstahler,  president  of 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  Delaware, 
Ohio: 

In  this  the  greatest,  most  confusing,  and 
terrifying  crisis  Amertea  has  ever  fcced,  the 
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Christian  church  should  take  a  definite  and 
active  part  in  helping  clarify  the  Issues.  In 
spite  of  disagreement  and  confusion  on  cer- 
tain minor  points,  the  church  is  and  has 
been  clear  In  her  great  basic  beliefs.  It 
believes  In  God  the  Father  and  leader  of  Its 
life;  In  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  representation 
of  God;  in  the  fact  that  human  personality 
19  sacred  and  that  all  men  are  brothers.  The 
Church  believes  In  the  democratic  form  of 
government  because  its  theory  is  based  on 
the  principle  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

During  the  ages  the  church  has  been  the 
voice  of  God  to  the  i>eople.  and  today,  If  the 
church  is  to  lead  the  way  in  this  crisis.  It 
must  discover  what  the  mind  of  God  is  for 
this  emergency  and  then  proclaim  it  to  the 
world. 

Let  us  first  face  the  issues  of  today  as  they 
are.  not  the  reasons  for  them.  We  lielieve  in 
redemption  and  that  with  God  all  things 
are  possible,  even  though  with  man  they  are 
Impossible.  I  believe  that  with  the  aid  of 
God  It  is  possible  to  redeem  the  world  from 
the  terrible  sin  of  war. 

I  am  proposing  that  the  churches  of  Amer- 
ica ask  Congress  and  the  President  to  call 
for  an  armistice,  and  that  all  belligerent  na- 
tions and  those  others  that  are  vitally  inter- 
ested such  as  Russia,  the  United  States,  the 
South  American  states,  and  Turkey  meet 
around  the  conference  table,  face  the  issues, 
and  attempt  a  conciliation.  Hitler  has  stated 
that  he  wants  peace,  and  his  demands  and 
those  of  his  allies  should  be  heard,  and  It 
should  then  be  determined  whether  there  is 
validity  in  what  is  being  asked. 

If,  after  an  honest  facing  of  the  acttial  situ- 
ation, a  peace  can  be  worked  out,  then  the 
next  step  would  be  to  develop  a  superstate 
to  enforce  the  peace  with  the  combined  arma- 
ments of  the  various  states.  Never  again 
should  a  nation  be  permitted  to  arm  for  Its 
own  use. 

In  case  a  peace  cannot  be  negotiated,  then 
the  democracies  at  war,  with  such  as  will 
give  them  aid,  including  the  United  States, 
should  sit  around  the  conference  table  and 
agree  as  to  the  objectives  of  the  war  and  the 
post-war  program,  at  all  times  keeping  clearly 
in  mind  that  the  future  world  must  be  a  free 
world  where  the  brotherhood  of  men  Is  re- 
spected, where  materialism  is  subservient  to 
the  spiritual,  where  love  predominates  and 
righteousness  has  its  way  among  men. 

It  should  be  made  plain  to  the  Axis  Powers 
that  the  democracies  have  no  imperialistic 
objectives  and  that  the  consuming  passion  of 
the  democratic  belligerents  is  to  bring  about 
In  actual  fact  the  brotherhood  of  men  among 
all  nations. 

When  such  a  clear-cut  statement  of  objec- 
tives has  t)een  made,  It  then  becomes  possible 
for  our  Nation  to  continue  Its  defense  pro- 
gram, even  to  the  point  of  aiding  the  de- 
mocracies at  war,  ever  keeping  in  mind  these 
spiritual  objectives. 

The  consuming  question  of  the  American 
people  Is.  What  shall  be  America's  part  In  the 
war?  We  are  now  aiding  the  democracies 
materially.  Shall  we  Increase  this  aid?  If  a 
peace  falls  and  democracies  are  clear  In  agree- 
ment as  to  the  above  objectives,  we  should 
undoubtedly  give  every  possible  aid  to  these 
democracies.  However,  we  should  insist  that 
a  post-war  program  be  at  least  outlined  as  to 
principle  before  we  throw  the  vast  reeources 
of  America  into  the  present  conflict. 

Should  America  enter  the  war?  It  la  my 
Judgment  that  we  should  not  enter  the  war 
ourselves,  at  least  not  now.  but  should  mobi- 
lize every  resource  of  America  for  speeding 
our  own  defense  program.  We  are  in  no 
position  at  the  moment  to  enter  the  war  nor 
can  we  aid  the  democracies  at  war  most  In 
that  way  now. 

May  I  reiterate  by  saying  that  war  cannot 
possibly  be  Justified  until  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  stop  the  present  conflict.  Such 
effort  falling,  then  issues  and  alms  of  the 
democracies  at  war  must  be  made  clear  to 
all  people.    The  alms  must  be  those  of  the 


Christian  church  and  can  only  be  discovered 
If  all  the  people  of  the  churches — Protestant. 
Catholic.  Jewish — in  fact,  all  faiths,  will  go 
to  the  upper  room  in  prayer  and  remain 
there  until  the  will  of  God  for  the  world 
he  discovered. 

HSaBXRT   J.    BtniGSTAHLZK. 

President,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 


Great     Britain     Wants     United     States 
Actively  in  War  in  Europe  in  1942 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF   MASSACHTTSETTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  February  7,  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  ECONOMIST 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Reccso,  I"  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Economist  of  NovenAbcr  16, 
1940: 

[From  the  Economist  of  November  16,  19401 
Amxbica  Arm  the  Elbction 

I.   TO  nOHT  OB  NOT? 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  victory  in  the  Presidential 
election  has  been  taken,  all  over  the  world, 
as  a  defeat  for  the  dictators.     Obviously,  Mr. 
Willkie's  professions  of  even  greater  hostility 
to  the  Axis  and  of  even  greater  determina- 
tion to  assist  Great  Britain  have  not  been 
taken  at  their  face  value.    The  world  expects 
something  more  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  In  the 
way   of   active   support   for   the    democratic 
cause  than  it  would  have  expected  from  Mr. 
WlUkie.    Perhaps   this  universal  attitude  is 
unjust  to  the  Republican  candidate;  we  shall 
never  know  now  how  far  he  would  have  been 
able  to  free  himself  frtmi  the  Influence  of 
the  Isolationist  wing  of  his  party.    Perhaps 
also  it  is  more  than  Just  to  the  President 
and  perhaps  the  democratic  world  Is  expect- 
ing too  much  of  him.    That  he  will  continue 
his  present  policy  is  assured;  it  has  been  re- 
confirmed since  the  election,  and  with  the 
next  appeal  to  the  voters — that  is,  the  next 
rectirrence  of  the  necessity  to  conciliate  the 
isolationist  minority — S  fun  years  off,  he  will 
be  much  freer  to  follow  his  Judgment  than 
In  recent  months.    The  President  has  not 
changed  his  views,  and  with  the  prestige  of 
a  third  victory  behind  him  he  can  make  the 
official  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment more  completely  Rooseveltlan  than  it 
has  been.    America  will  go  further  and  faster 
on  the  covtrse  the  President  has  set;  so  much 
Is  certain.    But  how  mudi  further  and  how 
much    faster?     We    mtist    guard    ourselves 
against  wishful  thinking  In  answering  these 
questions.    We    must    remember    that    the 
President  declared  in  the  course  of  the  elec- 
tion that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  keep 
America  out  of  the  war,  and  that  he  thought 
he  would  succeed  In  doing  so.    We  must  re- 
member that  he  is  virtually  pledged,  In  any 
case,    against    sending    troops    outside    the 
United   States.     Hitherto   the   American   re- 
action to  the  war  has  followed  fairly  exactly 
the  course  that  was  predicted  before  the  war 
broke  out.  always  given  the  fact  that  the 
war   itself   has   been  unexpected.     (If   that 
sounds  like  the  easy  omniscience  of  hind- 
sight, the  reader  can  be  referred  to  an  arti- 
cle In  the  Economist  of  February  18.  1939.) 
There  is  a  need  for  further  prophecy  today. 
It  will  assist  clear  thinking  if  we  first  make 


certain  what  It  Is  we  hope  for  from  America. 
It  can  be  argued  with  considerable  force  that 
an  American  declaiatlon  of  war  against  Ger- 
many would  be  a  very  mixed  blessing  for 
Great  Britain.  So  long  as  we  are  fighting 
and  they  are  not.  we  can  reasonably  hope  to 
receive  a  higher  proportion  of  the  American 
output  of  munitions  than  if  both  coiutrlea 
were  equaUy  belligerent.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
promised  us  an  equal  share  in  all  that  la 
produced;  could  any  belligerent  country  af- 
ford to  be  so  generous?  Moreover,  within 
our  50  percent  share  we  can  at  present  rea- 
sonably hope  to  get  a  certain  measure  of 
priority;  we  shall  get  not  merely  half  the  cake, 
but  the  earlier  slices.  With  America  at  war. 
with  her  citizens  flocking  to  the  colors  and 
demanding  equipment,  cotild  this  priority 
possibly  be  maintained? 

But  this  argument  Ignores  certain  other 
factors  of  no  less  Importance.  There  are 
many  signs  that  America's  rearmament  drive 
Is  being  Initiated  In  conditions  very  reminis- 
cent of  Great  Britain  in  the  years  1937 -S9. 
In  general.  It  is  the  American  belief  that  a 
very  large  production  of  munitions  can  be 
sectired  withotrt  trenching  upon  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  American  people,  but  by 
drawing  on  the  margin  of  resources  of  labor 
and  capital  not  at  present  fully  employed. 
British  experience  shows  that  this  can  be 
done  up  to  a  point;  but  it  also  shows  that 
tt  cannot  be  done  beyond  that  point,  and 
that  the  point  Is  soon  reached.  Long  before 
the  margin  as  a  whole  is  exhausted;  that  Is, 
long  before  unemployment  has  disappeared, 
speciflc  difficulties  and  bottlenecks  are 
reached  which  can  only  be  removed  by  the 
compulsive  intervention  of  the  state,  im- 
posing the  conditions  of  a  war  economy  on 
small  sectors  of  the  national  Industry.  But 
in  a  democratic  and  egalitarian  community, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  Impose  pslna  and  penal- 
ties on  Isolated  sectors  of  the  community 
when  the  community  as  a  whole  Is  not 
mobiliaed  fcH-  war.  Is  it  possible,  in  peace- 
time, to  ration  the  output  of  machine  tools, 
to  limit  the  sales  of  motorcars  to  the  public, 
to  Impose  restrictions  of  movement  and  obli- 
gations of  training  on  certain  strategically 
located  varieties  of  labor?  In  Great  Britain 
we  flnd  difficulty  in  doing  some  of  theaa 
things,  even  after  15  months  of  actual  war. 
Can  America,  with  her  mtich  looser  political 
organization,  do  them  while  she  is  still  at 
peace?  Yet  without  them  rearmament  will 
inevitably  lag.  It  is  the  penalty  of  being  a 
democracy  that  the  production  of  armamenta 
can  begin  in  earnest  only  after  the  declaratkm 
of  war. 

What,  then,  should  we  In  Kngland  hop* 
for — a  larger  and  earlier  slice  of  a  smaller 
cake  or  a  smaller  slice  of  a  much  larger  c&ke? 
If  the  answer  Is  to  be  given  from  the  some- 
what narrow  viewpoint  of  out  own  material 
needs,  it  must  be  that  we  sbotdd  prefer 
America  to  be  nonbdligerent  in  1941,  bellig- 
erent in  1942.  We  must  hc^M  for  her  even- 
tual participation  in  the  struggle  with  all 
the  strength  of  an  armed  continent. 
This  conclusion  is  reinforced  by  a  very 
4  Important  consideration  that  has  not  hither- 
to been  mentioned  either  in  this  article  or 
(so  far  as  the  public  can  tell)  between  the 
two  Governments.  Thia  Is  the  very  thorny 
question  ol  finance.  It  is  not  known  to  what 
extent  the  dollar  reaervea  of  the  BrlTlsh  Oov- 
emment  have  already  been  drawn  upon,  and 
they  were,  of  coune,  large  at  the  outaet. 
But  It  requires  no  knowledge  of  secrets  to 
i4)preclate  that  we  cannot  possibly  finance 
out  of  otar  own  reeourcea  the  very  large  or- 
ders that  are  now  being  (daced  in  the  United 
States.  The  President  has  recently  men- 
tioned a  figure  of  12.000  aircraft  for  Britain. 
Even  if  these  machines  coat  no  more  than 
£10.000  apiece  (leas  than  the  average  of  a 
fighter  and  a  Jjombor),  they  would  cost  £120.- 
000,000  by  themselves  alone.  It  Is  obvious 
that  financial  aseietancc  in.  some  form  will 
have  to  be  provided,  and  probably  before  very 
loxig.    It  may  be  taken  almost  f<»-  granted 
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taking  it  for  grmnted  that  the  pn- 
majcrity  of  American  people  not 


British  people  subservient  to  them?  We  be- 
lieve not  and  we  believe  that  If  our  people 
will  think  at  it  they  wlU  say  "No"  also. 


In  this  the  greatest,  most  confxislng.  and 
terrifying  crisis  America  has  ever  feced,  the 
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that  the  whole  program  of  defending  America 
by  helping  Britain  will  not  be  permitted  to 
be  stultlfletl  by  a  purely  financial  dlfflcxilty. 
But  the  American  public  has  a  bitter  mem- 
ory  of  war  debw:  there  will  be  a  strong  oppo- 
sition even  among  many  who  are  most  anx- 
ious to  help  us  on  cash-and-carry  conditions; 
there  will  be  much  surface  acrimony:   and 
we   mtist   be  prepared   for   very   stiff   terms. 
The  whole  problem  would  be  Immeasurably 
simpler   if   American   opinion   were  rescued, 
by   a  declaration  of   war.   from  the  present 
dualism  of  outlook,  in  which  America's  safety 
is  seen  to  be  Involved  but  her  wealth  is  not 
committed.    Moreover,  it  is  not  the  cash  part 
of  cash  and  carry  that  alone  impedes  us.    A 
neutral  America  may  provide  ships;  it  Is  im- 
probable (though  not  quite  Impos-slble)  that 
she  could  provide  escort  vessels  and  still  stay 
neutral. 

A  question  mark  must  therefore  remain 
•gainst  the  future  course  of  American  policy. 
The  progress  made  since  April  1940  has  been 
Tery  rapid;  and  if  that  mounting  curve  of 
•uppcrt  for  Britain  is  extended  into  the 
future,  it  undoubtedly  encourages  hopes  of 
active  participation  before  long.  But  the 
pace  may  slacken.  It  is  never  sufflclenUy  ap- 
preciated in  this  country  that  though  Amer- 
ica's Inteieets  are  endangered  and  her  sym- 
pathies aroused  when  Britain  appears  to  be 
in  danger  of  defeat,  she  has  not  the  same 
realistic  or  emotional  Interest  in  a  British 
victory.  If  next  year  we  appear  to  be  reason- 
ably secured  against  Icvaslon.  starvation,  and 
destruction  from  the  air.  we  may  find  a  cer- 
tain listlessneaa  of  American  Interest  in  plans 
lor  cooperation  in  the  attack.  We  can  t»e 
certain  that  there  will  be  no  going  back  from 
the  level  of  cooperatioil  now  attained  and 
-  that  there  will  be  a  large  measure  of  advance. 
But  whether  that  further  collaboration  will 
reach  the  last  full  measure  of  Joint  action 
without  reserve  or  limit  depends  entirely  on 
what  Hitler  does — on  what  he  does  to  us  and 
on  what  he  does  to  America. 

a.    THl    ECONOMIC    OXTrLOOK 

The  American  businessman,  like  the  French 
general,  expected  this  war  to  be  the  last  war 
fltreamltned.    In  other  words,  he  looked  for- 
ward   to    an    era    of    unlimited    orders    and 
almost  unlimited  profits.     When  war  broke 
out  there  was  a  brief  boomlet  on  Wall  Street 
and  the  general  expectations  were  revealed  by 
the  regularity  with  which  prices  fell  when- 
ever.  In    that   far-off   phoney   period,   there 
aeemed  to  be  a  risk  of  peace.    These  pleasur- 
able anticipations  naturally   gave  rise   to  a 
•purt  in  prices  and  to  a  certain  briskness  In 
business,  which  carried  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  new  Index  of  industrial  production  in 
December  to  the  highest  point   It  has  ever 
touched,  almost  10  percent  above  the  peak  of 
1929.    These  hopes,  however,  like  many  others, 
were  chilled   in  the  cold  winter  of  1939-40 
and  a  mood  of  economic  disillusionment  set 
m.     It  gradually  became  apparent  that  the 
Allies  were  purchasing  little  more  than  air- 
craft and  specialities  such  as  machine  tools. 
American  defense  orders  were  barely  signifi- 
cant in  the  context  of  the  trade  cycle     The 
Budget  messai^e  of  January   1940  estimated 
that  the  United   States  Government  would 
"^-spend  on   armaments  in  1940-41  only  some 
91800,000.000 — rot    a    very    impressive    sum 
when  expressed  in  aterllng  terms  as  £450.000,- 
000,  and  still  less  imposing  when  sUted  as 
rather  less  than  3  percent  of  the  national  In- 
come.   Moreover,  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the 
raw  material  markets  was  to  create  more  sur- 
pluses than  shortages.    Throughout  last  win- 
ter the  world  conjuncture  was  one  of  Incip- 
ient deflation,  relieved  only  by  a  few  spots  of 
scarcity     American    prices    and    production 
drifted  downward. 

Since  the  early  summer  months,  however, 
there  has  been  a  substantial  recovery,  which 
seems  to  be  gathering  strength.  Steel  pro- 
duction,  as  befits   an   economy   under    the 


shadow  of  war.  Is  virtually  as  high  as  the 
mills  can  manage  (It  Is  a  reflection  of  the 
starvation  diet  on  which  the  Industry  has 
lived  for  11  years  that  "theoretical  capacity" 
is  little.  If  any,  higher  than  In  1929).  Tlte 
figure  of  the  Index  of  production  for  Septem- 
ber is  within  a  single  point  of  last  December's 
peak,  and  the  national  Income  has  risen  to  90 
percent  of  the  1929  level,  in  spite  of  the  inter- 
vening rise  in  the  value  of  money.  At  last  the 
America  of  Franklin  Rooeevelt  Is  producing  as 
much  wealth  In  a  year  as  the  America  of 
Calvin  Coolldge  and  can  t>egln  to  tackle  the 
Job  of  putting  to  work  the  extra  millions  of 
inhabitants  it  has  acquired  since  then. 

Yet  with  all  these  evidences  of  returning 
activity,  there  is  nothing  that  can  properly 
be  described  as  a  boom.     Commodity  prices 
are  giving  only  the  most  sluggish  response  to 
the    upturn    in   business.    With    production 
suljstantlally  higher  than  in  1929.  che  prices 
of    securities    are    still    substantially    low!?r, 
while  the  volume  of  transactions  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange— the  surest  mirror  of 
speculative   interest — is   the    merest    trickle. 
Stocks  of  goods  held  by  manufacturers,  an- 
other sensitive  barometer,  were  no  higher  in 
July  than  last  winter  (though  they  may  have 
risen  since) .    In  the  past,  the  American  spec- 
ulator has  not  resisted  many  opportunities  to 
build  a  pyramid  of  paper  values  on  any  im- 
provement in  the  fundamental  wealth-creat- 
ing    capacity     of    the     national     economy. 
Whether  his  conspicuous  failvire  to  do  so  at 
present    Is    due    to    the    conscious    controls 
erected  by  the  New  Deal,  or  to  the  muzzling 
by  the  same  agency  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise, 
or   to    the   forbidding   uncertainties    ol    the 
times,  is  problematic.    The  fact  remains  that 
the  present  position  is  almost  the  exact  op- 
posite of  that  in.  say,  1928,  when  an  indus- 
trial recovery  which  was  already  coming  to 
a  stop  was  made  the  excuse  for  a  wild  specu- 
lative orgy. 

The  explanation  of  the  recent  business  im- 
provement   is   to   be   found   partly,   perhaps 
mainly,  in  the  natural  buoyancy  of  an  econ- 
omy with  a  large  margin  of  underemployed 
resources,  with  large  arrears  of  capital  con- 
struction to  make  up,  and  with  no  Internal 
monetary  or  psychological  Impulse  to  defla- 
tion.   Rearmament  has  undoubtedly  played  a 
part,  but  its  importance  has  probably  been 
exaggerated  In  current  comment.     In  some 
Industries    armament    or    pseudo-armament 
orders  have  admittedly   been  dominant — In 
aircraft,  for  example,  where  the  level  of  pro- 
duction  Is  between  3  and  4  times  that  of 
the  years  1935-39,  or  In  the  machine-tool  and 
shipbuilding   Industries.     British   orders  are 
important  for  the  profits  they  generate,  but 
they  are  still  small  compared  with  the  bulk 
of  the  American  economy.    Even  the  rearma- 
ment program  of  the  United  States  itself  is 
still  very  small.    Expenditure  in  the  current 
financial  year  is  not  expected  to  exceed  tS.OCO,- 
000.000,  in  spite  of  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations of  3   times  that  amount.     The 
latest  monthly  figures  show  an  expenditure 
on  defense  of  only  about  $200,000,000,  against 
a  total  national  Income  of  over  $6,000,000,000 
a  month.    Relatively  to  its  national  Income. 
In   other   words,    the  United   States   Is   still 
spending  substantially  less  than  Great  Britain 
spent  in  1937-38.     Our  expenditure  in  that 
year  did   not  prevent   a   sharp   recession   in 
trade,    and    American    defense    expenditures, 
even  after  full  allowance  has  been  made  for 
the  anticipations  that  the  program  aroxises, 
are  clearly  a  very  long  way  from  dominating 
economic  conditions.    A  final  proof  of  this  Is 
given,  which  shows  emplo3rment  on  durable 
goods  still  lagging  behind  that  on  nondurable 
goods  (by  an  irony  of  the  statisticians,  arma- 
ments  are   classed   as   durable   goods).     In 
terms  of  output,  the  durable  Industries  are 
still  barely  level  with  the  peak  of  1929.  while 
the  nondurable  Industries  have  exceeded  It  by 
nearly  ao  percent. 


The  present  state  of  trade  In  America  may 
thus  be  a  boom  in  embryo,  but  It  Is  certainly 
not  a  boom  In  being.    The  trend,  however.  Is 
undoubtedly  upward.    The  rearmament  pro- 
gram Is  still  m  the  stage  with  which  we  In 
Great  Britain  were  painfully  familiar  before 
the  war— m  which  schemes  are  drawn  up. 
plans   are  laid,   and,  sometimes,   plants  are 
built,  but  money  Is  not  spent  In  mass.    But 
a  time  will  come  in  America,  as  It  came  In 
Britain,  when  the  plans  mature,  the  factories 
produce,  and  the  money  is  spent.    It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  large  American  defense  ex- 
penditures   would    have    to    be    before   they 
dominated   the   conjuncture.    The   two   ele- 
ments In  the  puzzle  are.  first,  the  size  of  the 
unemployed  margin  that  has  to  be  absorbed 
before  full  employment  is  reached;  and,  sec- 
ond,  the   size   of   the   multiplier- in    other 
words,  the  extent  to  which  defense  expendi- 
ture sets  off  secondary  buying  by  the  public. 
The   unemployed    margin    in    the   American 
national  Income  may  be  as  much  as  $15,000,- 
000,000.  which  would   Indicate  that  defense 
expenditures  of.  say,  three  or  four  times  the 
present  level  would  be  needed.     But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  multiplier  may  well  be  large 
in  present-day  America.     There  Is  a  smell  of 
boom  In  the  air;  Individual  bottlenecks  will 
soon  be  appearing  and  will  have  a  tendency 
to  stimulate  buying  for  stock;  many  capital 
Industries  are  seriously  uiroerequlpped  and 
will  not  wish  to  be  shut  out  by  armament 
demands:    British  buying  will  put  an  edge 
on    America's    own    rearming;    and,    In    the 
Interests   of    national    unity,    the    President 
and  big  business  may  well  compose  their  long 
quarrel. 

This  is  where  the  financial  position  is  rele- 
vant.   The  last  of  the  six  charts  demonstrates 
the  astonishing  plethora  of  ready  money  in 
the  United  States.    The  banks  have  twice  the 
reserves  they  need,  even  on   the  very  high 
scales  now  prescribed:    and  the  public  has 
almost  twice  as  much  on  deposit  as  in  1929. 
But  the  chart  also  demonstrates  the  complete 
failure  of  this  abundance  of  money  to  Induce 
an  Increase  in  the  volume  of  spending.     A 
plethora  of  money  clearly  does  not  cause  a 
buying  spree.     But  if  the  public  were,  for 
some  other  reason,  to  begin  spending,  there 
Is  no  possibility  of  any  control  being  exerted. 
An  Inflationary  movement,  once  touched  off, 
as  it  well  may  be  within  a  year  or  18  months 
by  the  growth  of  defense  expenditures,  might 
well  run  away  with  Itself.    It  would  not  nec- 
essarily show  Itself  In  commodity  prices  or 
in  stock-exchange   values,   though   both   are 
probable;   but  what  would  inevitably  follow 
would  be  such  an  insistent  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  labor  and  materials  that  the  defense 
program,  Britain's  as  well  as  America's  wovild 
find  Itself  seriously  Impeded.    In  a  very  real 
sense,  what  America  has  to  fear  In  the  near 
future  Is  not  too  little  prosperity,  but  too 
much. 


The  Lend-Lease  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOH,  JR. 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  Febnutry  7.  1941 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  vot- 
ing against  passage  of  this  bill  in  the 
House,  because  it  did  not  adopt  amend- 
ments thereto  which  I  considered  ade- 
quate and  necessary  safeguards.    If  ttie 
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other  body,  in  its  consideration  of  the 
bill,  adopts  such  amendments,  the  mat- 
ter will  again  come  before  the  House 
for  action,  and  I  hope  that  the  bill  will 
then  be  in  such  form  as  to  permit  me 
to  support  it,  as  I  should  like  to  see 
prompt  aid  extended  to  Great  Britain. 

An  editorial  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer of  February  6,  1941,  states  that  it 
is  the  mandatory  job  of  Congress  before 
passing  the  lease-lend  bill  to  make  it  as 
safe  for  America  as  it  can  possibly  be 
made  and  then  to  enact  it  without  fur- 
ther loss  of  precious  time. 

In  my  opinion,  this  object  has  not  yet 
been  accomplished,  and  until  this  bill 
has  been  made  safe  for  America  I  can- 
not support  it. 

As  the  editorial  referred  to  is  of  much 
Interest  and  presents  views  with  which 
I  am  in  substantial  agreement,  I  would 
like  to  insert  it  in  full,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  February 
6.  1941) 

A    QUESTION    or    METHOD,    NOT   OF   AIM 

Representative  Waoswobth,  New  York  Re- 
publican, spoke  the  truth  when.  In  urging 
further  needed  changes  In  the  lease-lend 
measure,  he  bluntly  told  the  House  that 
"there  are  a  multitude  of  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  are  filled  with  apprehension  about 
this  bill."  "     ^ 

It  Is  a  fact  that  although  the  vast  majority 
of  Americana  are  wholeheartedly  for  aid  to 
Britain,  short  of  war,  as  a  means  of  strength- 
ening this  Nation's  own  defenses,  many  have 
qualms  about  the  pending  bill. 

Some  are  afraid  It  will  ledge  too  much 
power  In  the  hands  of  the  Executive.  Others 
fear  it  will  drain  our  home  defenses  of  the 
ships,  planes,  and  guns  we  would  gravely 
need  if  England  were  forced  to  bow  to  Hit- 
lerlsm,  or  If  we  faced  a  threat  of  aggression 
In  the  Pacific. 

Not  a  few  of  our  people,  furthermore,  see 
In  this  measure  the  beginning  of  a  train  of 
activities  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
which  might  tend  to  take  us  closer  to  the 
war  rather  than  keep  us  safely  apart  from  It. 
Some  of  the  more  glaring  fatilts  In  the  bUl 
can  be  corrected  If  Congress  forgets  partisan- 
ship and  gets  down  to  work  on  them.  Cer- 
tainly It  should  not  be  passed  until  curbs 
on  undemocratic  authority  and  safeguards 
against  unlimited  expenditures  have  been 
written  Into  It. 

Yet  the  general  effect  of  the  lease-lend 
measure  may  be  to  make  this  country  re- 
sponsible lu  considerable  degree  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  war  In  which  Americans  are  sternly 
determined  to  take  no  actual  part. 

One  reason  many  of  our  people  are  appre- 
hensive about  the  bill  Is  that  no  real  op- 
portunity has  been  afforded  to  weigh  other 
methods  of  helping  England  which  might 
entail  less  risk  for  this  country  and  provide 
more  efficiency  for  the  British. 

It  may  be  that  more  attention  should  have 
been  given  at  the  start  to  proposals  for  the 
granting  of  straight  credits  to  Britain  as  an 
alternative  to  the  controversial  legislation 
now  being  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. ,        , 

Unquestionably  there  are  many  Americans 
who,  remembtrlng  the  war  debts,  would  view 
with  deep  disfavor  the  extension  to  Britain 
of  further  large  credits.  Yet  it  is  at  least 
conceivable  that  such  a  course.  If  the  credits 
were  accompanied  by  the  posting  of  security 
of  a  kind  that  could  not  be  repudiated,  would 
be  more  practical,  even  more  desirable  from 
this  country's  standpoint,  than  the  lease-lend 
bill's  far-reaching  provisions. 

Under  the  straight  credit  system  Britain 
would  go  on  buying  in  this  country  as  she 
has  while  dollar  resources  were  available  to 
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her,  and  we  would  continue  to  speed  up  our 
production  of  the  defense  goods  which  Britain 
and  America  both  need. 

But  under  the  lease-lend  bill  it  Is  conceiva- 
ble that  we  would  take  over  virtually  all 
aspects  of  England's  supply  problem  and 
make  ourselves  responsible,  to  a  disquieting 
extent,  for  the  beleaguered  Island's  abUlty  to 
hold  off  Hitler  In  the  dread  weeks  and  months 
ahead. 

Although  Congress  and  the  country  have 
had  no  chance  to  examine  thoroughly  the 
possibilities  of  the  credit  proposal  as  against 
the  lease-lend  bill,  it  Is  something  to  keep  In 
mind  In  the  event  the  pending  measure  falls 
short  of  accomplishing  what  is  expected  of  it. 

Meanwhile  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
there  are  enough  votes  to  send  the  ald.-to- 
Brltaln  bill  to  the  White  House.  It  Is  im- 
peratively necessary,  therefore,  to  make  sure 
that  It  protects  our  democracy  and  the 
pocketbooks  of  American  taxpayers  so  far  as 
Is  hvmianly  and  legislatively  possible. 

To  name  only  two  essential  safeguards,  and 
there  are  others.  Representative  Wadswohth's 
proposals  to  put  a  money  celling  on  the 
amount  of  equipment  the  President  would 
lend  or  lease  and  to  place  a  time  limit  on  the 
execution  of  lease-lend  contracts — apart  from 
the  already  projected  2-year  grant  of  author- 
ity to  the  Executive — should  be  included  In 
the  bin. 

The  situation  bolls  down  to  this:  The  lease- 
lend  bill  has  serious  flaws.  It  Is  even  sus- 
pected as  to  method.  But  It  Is  the  only  ald- 
to-Brltaln  project  being  pushed  In  Congress 
and  Britain's  need  of  help  Is  superlatively 
great. 

Our  immediate  and  pressing  task  Is  to  pro- 
tect America  from  aggression  by  buttressing 
England's  resistance.  It  la  the  mandatory 
Job  of  Congress  before  passing  the  lease-lend 
bin  to  make  It  as  safe  for  America  as  It  can 
possibly  be  made  and  then  to  enact  It  with- 
out further  loss  of  precious  time. 


The  Lend-Lease  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


o» 


HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  February  7.  1941 


Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  for 
the  past  few  days  to  the  debates  and 
consideration  of  the  lend-lease  bill  and 
amendments  thereto.    Being  one  of  the 
new  Members  of  Congress.  I  can  under- 
stand how  easily  it  is  to  become  confused 
by  the  wonderful  and  interesting  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  on  this  legislation, 
if  I  should  yield  myself  to  the  persuasions 
and  sincerity  of  the  Members  who  have 
participated.    I  also  wish  to  say  that  I 
have  profound  respect  for  the  sincerity 
of  the  Members  in  Congress  outspoken 
against    giving    material    assistance    to 
those  fighting  to  ward  off  aggression,  but 
I  cannot  stand  by  without  indicating  my 
feeling  when  I  see  the  danger  we  are 
faced  with  and  the  importance  of  this 
legislation  for  the  security  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.    It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
my  first  expression  before  this  House  is 
in  the  defense  of  our  country;  and  being 
interested,  as  all  other  true  Americans, 


in  the  preservation  ol  American  democ- 
racy, and  pledged  to  a  responsibility  for 
the  security  of  our  people,  there  are  defi- 
nite reasons  why  I  favor  the  lend-lease 
bill  proposed  for  the  aid  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  others  in  their  fight  to  stop  the 
Axis  aggression  that  threatens  to  domi- 
nate the  world. 

When  we  see  a  fire  raging  In  the  forest 
and  spreading  rapidly,  threatening  the 
very  existence  of  our  being,  certainly 
there  is  no  person  but  who  knows  that  the 
longer  the  fire  rages  the  more  destructive 
it  becomes.  The  Axis  fire  is  raging  in 
Europe  and  the  liberty  and  freedom  of 
democracy  that  we  have  enjoyed  since 
the  beginning  of  this  Government  are 
threatened  today  as  never  before.  We 
cannot  close  our  eyes  and  ears  to  a  cer- 
tain and  existent  fact;  we  cannot  shirk 
a  responsibility  of  preserving  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  and  the  security  of  our 
people,  and  the  more  assistance  we  can 
give  now  with  our  materials  to  those  who 
are  fighting  for  their  very  lives  the  more 
secure  this  Government  will  be  for  its 
continued  existence. 

Within  5  years  after  the  Important  na- 
tions of  the  world  signed  in  Paris  a  treaty 
renouncing  war  Hitler  came  into  power 
and  announced  to  the  world  that  there 
must  be  a  new  world  order;  that  his  lords 
of  Germany  should  dominate  the  world. 
He  did  not  limit  it  to  Europe,  but  said 
that  he  would  conquer  Europe  and  use 
the  resources  of  that  continent  to  con- 
quer the  entire  world.  He  said  through 
one  of  his  lords:  * 

No  race  has  greater  claim  to  rule  In  the 
United  States  of  America  than  the  Germanic 
race.  The  Job  of  taking  over  North  America 
win  be  comparatively  simple.  The  world  will 
have  to  reckon  with  German  btulness,  with 
German  soldiers,  and  cannons. 

Few  people  gave  any  significance  to 
these  threats  and  statements,  but  they 
were  soon  followed  by  the  militarization 
of  the  Rhine.  Still  the  countries  did  not 
heed  his  threats,  and  today,  within  a  span 
of  a  few  years,  he  has  conquered  most  of 
Europe,  as  he  stated  he  would  do  in  the 
early  stages  of  his  regime.  Who,  then, 
can  deny  that  he  intends  to  dominate  the 
world?  Are  we  to  sit  idly  by,  as  did  the 
other  countries  who  have  bowed  on  their 
knees  to  the  lords  of  Hitler,  until  we  see 
the  planes  flying  over  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  the  high  seas  ruled  by  the 
German  flag? 

There  are  those  who  wish  to  believe 
that  it  is  Impossible  for  this  country  to 
be  affected,  and  that  it  is  not  to  the 
interest  and  preservation  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  give  our  material 
assistance  for  the  suppression  of  such  ag- 
gression. They  only  hope  the  worst  will 
not  come  to  America,  as  it  did  to  the  low 
lands,  and  in  the  belief  of  such  hopfe 
would  desire  to  sit  idly  by  without  taking 
any  action  for  that  day  when  we  likewise 
would  be  overrun  and  destroyed.  They 
are  not  necessarily  the  appeasers,  but  are 
not  willing  to  act  for  the  prevention  of 
the  apparent  danger  of  this  country. 
Even  they  admit  that  Hitler  has  done  the 
impossible,  and  that  unless  some  mate- 
rial assistance  is  given  to  Britain,  he  wUl 
soon  dominate  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
Is  It  not  clear,  then,  when  such  domina- 
l  tion  and  control  is  certain,  tliat  our 
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economic  and  political  life  and  freedom 
of  democracy  will  be  destroyed? 

Foreign  commerce  and  freedom  of  the 
teta  have  always  been  preserved  and  pro- 
tected by  this  Government,  and  it  ia 
necessary  for  our  very  existence  that 
these  liberties  continue  to  be  preserved. 
Not  for  several  years  will  our  two-ocean 
Navy  be  sufficient  to  police  our  part  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  preserve  and 
protect  the  Western  Hemisphere.  There- 
fore we  must  rely  on  the  British  Navy  as 
our  first  line  of  defense  against  such 
threats  which  will  destroy  our  commerce 
and  rights  upon  the  high  seas. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  show  to 
the  world  that  the  democracies  will  work 
In  extreme  emergencies  and  that  by  our 
actions  we  are  preserving  and  protecting 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  our  people 
and  our  security.  We  will  continue  to 
have  our  first  line  of  defense  and  to 
safeguard  American  democracy. 

In  my  campaign  last  year,  I  condemned 
the  aggression  of  the  Axis  Powers  and 
advocated  every  material  assistance  to 
the  British  and  their  allies.  I  saw.  even 
before  then,  the  danger  that  this  country 
was  facing,  and  the  danger  is  even  more 
apparent  now.  We  should  act  now  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  No  one  cares 
to  go  to  war.  and  I  believe  by  giving  im- 
mediate assistance  of  our  materials  to 
those  who  are  already  in  war.  we  can 
keep  war  away  from  America,  and  have  a 
mw^  better  chance  to  save  America  from 
the  raging  flames.  Thiis,  I  favor  the 
lend-lease  bill,  giving  someone  the  au- 
thority «ad  the  power  to  act,  and  that 
party  should  be  none  other  than  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
trary to  the  views  of  those  who  contend 
and  hope  that  we  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  raging  Axis  fire.  Congress  will  retain 
its  constitutional  power,  its  rights,  and 
Its  privileges.  The  people  of  this  country 
have  implicit  trust  in  our  President  to  act 
for  the  preservation  of  American  de- 
Baocracy  wi&a  the  authority  and  provi- 
sions of  the  proposed  bin. 


1W  Lsiid4.esst  BiH 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'UUEN 

or  MSW  TOBK 
DC  TBS  BOD8B  OP  RBPRSBXm'A'nVSS 


/ttdoy.  Febnum  7.  1941 


ARnCXJK  BT  OOUU)  LDVOOUT 


Ifir.CBRIBNofMewYark.  Mr.Speak- 
•r.  under  Jenve  granted  to  extend  my 
reaoarks  in  the  BMocma.  1  include  the 
foUowinK  artfele  by  Ooohl  Lincoln,  which 
ameared  in  the  Wastaingtan  Eveoing 
Star  OD  Fefaroary  6, 1941: 


Mat  Oo  Doww  as 


(By  Ooold  tiaeolB) 
Vow  sad  ttWB  •  ipecch  ts  nmde  tn  0(m- 
that  changes  history.    Now  and  then  a 


speech  is  made  which  chsnges  votes  on  a  I 
m8)or  measure  under  consideration.  Such  a 
speech  may  well  have  been  made  In  the 
HoTJse  on  Tuesday  by  Representative  Wads- 
worth,  ol  New  York,  In  which  he  pleaded 
tor  national  unity  back  of  the  bill  to  aid  the 
democracies  now  warring  against  the  to- 
talitarian governments.  The  House  today 
will  begin  consideration  of  amendments  to 
the  bill,  and  upon  the  outcome  may  depend 
the  measTwe  ol  the  unity  so  vitally  needed. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  strongly  urged  administra- 
tion forces  to  accept  two  amendments,  which 
he  Insisted  might.  If  adopt«Kl,  swing  a  large 
ntmiber  of  votes  to  the  measure.  One  calls 
for  fixing  a  specified  limit  on  the  amount  of 
money  that  may  be  expended  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  lease-lend  bill.  The  other,  for 
a  limitation  in  time  on  the  future  commit- 
ments which  the  President  may  enter  Into 
during  the  life  of  the  bill,  which  has  been 
fixed  by  the  Hotise  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
as  June  30,  1943. 

Neither  of  these  amendments  would  halt 
or  hinder  aid  to  the  democracies  which  is 
proposed — provided  the  amount  specified  in 
the  appropriation  and  expenditure  "ceiling" 
is  not  too  low.  Mr,  Wadswocth  made  It  clear 
he  wculd  go  along  with  any  reasonable  sum, 
whether  it  be  two.  three,  or  four  billion  dol- 
lars. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  ad- 
ministration, for  the  sake  of  national  unity. 
wUl  accede  to  such  amendments. 

PUTS   PABTlSANSIilP   IN   BACKGROtmB 

The  New  York  Representative  holds  to  an 
unusual  degree  the  respect  of  his  colleagues. 
He  is  a  Republican.  But  he  has  never  let 
partlaansbip  interfere  with  his  views  and  his 
action  on  measures  which  he  regards  as  vital 
to  the  people  and  the  country.  He  speaks 
seldom  in  the  House,  but  when  he  speaks 
It  Is  after  full  consideration  and  study  cX 
the  issue  at  band.  He  has  a  clarity  of  ex- 
pression and  of  reason  in  his  addresses  that 
Is  not  equaled  often.  He  never  subordinates 
principle  to  partisanship.  He  has  an  elo- 
quence that  comes  largely  from  sincerity  but 
not  entirely,  for  he  has  a  gift  of  expression 
that  Is  rare. 

Other  men  in  public  life  of  this  country 
have  a  similar  devotion  to  principle  and  to 
public  duty,  a  similar  intellectual  honesty. 
Tluee  other  public  men  come  to  mind — men 
who  have  net  believed  with  Mr.  Wadsworth 
either  politically  or  on  nonpartisan  issues. 
The  first  is  the  late  Senator  Oscar  Underwocd. 
of  Alabama,  who  served  as  Democratic  leader 
of  the  House  and  later  as  Democratic  leader 
of  the  Senate.  Another  is  former  Gov.  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  of  New  York,  as  dyed-in-the-w'X)l 
a  Democratic  as  Is  Mr.  Wadswcnith  a  Repub- 
lican. The  third  Is  the  late  Senator  WiiUam 
E.  Borah,  of  Idaho.  All  of  them  had  or  have 
gr«at  gifts  of  expression.  All  of  them  were 
or  are  forthright  In  their  rvlews  and  their 
devotion  to  principle. 

Mr.  WAaswoBTH  sacrificed  a  good  deal  in 
his  political  career  because  of  his  Independ- 
ence and  devotion  to  whet  he  considered 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  He 
came  to  the  Senate  as  Senator  from  New  York 
when  he  was  Sl  years  dA.  Before  he  had 
completed  his  second  term  In  the  upper 
Hotise.  he  had  been  recognized  as  outstand- 
ing, and  he  was  Ustened  t3  with  the  same 
Interest  as  he  is  today  In  the  House.  He 
did  not  move  with  the  times,  however.  In 
a  day  when  the  national  prohibition  issue 
was  becoming  predominate  Because  of  his 
opposition,  he  was  defeated  for  reelection 
In  isas.  Stnee  that  time,  his  position  on 
national  protilbitlon  has  been  vindicated  po- 
litically, at  least,  for  the  eighteenth  amend- 
ment has  been  repealed. 

For  6  years  Mr.  Waoswoith  retired  from 
public  life,  and  then  m  19^12  he  was  elected 
to  the  House  and  has  been  reelected  ever 
fltnce. 

coNTTwrrDfa 


In  Ms  appeal  for  support  of  the  lease-lend 
bUl.  which  grants  great  powers  to  the  Chief 


Executive.  Mr.  Wadswobth  did  not  cavil  at 
the  grant  of  such  powers.  He  told  the  House 
he  did  not  believe  that  the  grant,  or  their 
exercise  by  the  President,  would  spell  the 
end  of  liberty  in  this  coiintry.  His  conclud- 
ing paragraph  was  prophetic:  He  said: 

"As  I  look  back  over  the  history  of  this 
country  and  the  process  of  government  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  bill  of  this  sort  spells  the 
end  of  liberty  In  America.  I  do  not  believe 
that.  Three  precious  things  we  Americana 
possess,  and  they  cannot  be  taken  away  from 
us  without  our  consent — free  speech,  a  free 
press,  and  free  elections.  Armed  with  these 
weapons,  the  American  people  will  continue 
to  be  the  master  of  their  destiny." 

Mr.  Wadswokth's  argument  in  favor  of  the 
amendments  which  he  suggested  was  based 
on  the  need  for  Congress  to  keep  control  of 
the  "purse  strings."  While  Congress  holds 
the  purse,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  power, 
he  said.  The  adoption  of  the  amendments, 
he  urged,  would  satisfy  the  fears  of  many 
Americans  who  have  been  told  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  present  bill  will  bring  virtual 
dictatorship,  with  the  abdication  by  Congress 
of  its  constitutional  powers. 


H.  R.  1776  Should  Pass 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOT7ISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  February  7,  1941 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
sat  through  the  long  course  of  this  de- 
bate since  it  began  Monday,  and  I  expect 
to  be  here  until  the  final  vote  is  rendered 
tomorrow.  I  have  listened  to  every  argu- 
ment rendered  and  every  discussion  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  and  many  of  them 
in  the  cloakrooms  and  in  the  corridors 
of  this  historic  bxiildlng.  I  am  prepared 
to  vote  tomorrow  for  the  final  passage 
of  H.  R.  1776. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  tremendously 
important  bill  submitted  to  us  for  a  vote 
in  this  tragic  hour  of  the  world's  his- 
tory. I  fully  appreciate  the  needs  of  this 
Nation  and  its  perils  in  perhaps  the  most 
serious  times  which  the  United  States  of 
America  has  ever  faced.  I  am  fully  pre- 
pared to  take  all  necessary  action  to  make 
this  Nation  safe  from  the  natural  ene- 
mies of  democracy  and  to  make  our 
homes  and  our  families  secure  in  the 
future. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  a 
Europe  completely  dominated  by  dicta- 
torship presents  a  savage  danger  to  our 
Republic  in  this  hemisphere.  England  is 
the  last  democratic  nation  of  the  Old 
World,  and  unless  she  survives  the  im- 
pending spring  blitzkrieg  of  Hitler  there 
will  be  no  opposition  to  him  in  that  part 
of  the  globe  and  no  serious  restraint  upon 
his  actions  save  from  the  United  States. 
With  this  in  mind,  I  cannot  escape  the 
conviction  that  this  Nation  and  its  peo- 
ple may  ultimately  become  involved  In 
war  with  a  conquering  dictatorship  which 
may  take  millions  of  our  youth  and  count- 
less billions  of  our  wealth.  It  is  such  a 
war  that  this  legislation  and  our  action 
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is  designed  to  prevent.  It  is  my  careful, 
conscientious,  and  prayerful  opinion  that 
by  the  action  which  we  as  a  Congress 
now  take,  this  Natiop  may  be  spared  the 
tragedy  of  such  a  bljood  bath. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  given 
most  attentive  and  most  serious  consid- 
eration to  this  matter  and  certainly  can- 
not be  charged  with  any  neglect  of  duty 
in  this  crisis.  My  Wish  has  been,  how- 
ever, that  we  may  h^ve  sped  this  legisla- 
tion through  the  House  in  record  time  so 
that  those  who  watjch  from  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  with  democratic  eyes  may 
be  filled  with  hope  and  courage  and  those 


who  bear  the  brand 
cringe  and  fear 


After   the   Ball   It 
That  Washington 


of  the  dictator  may 


Over — A  Reminder 
Hat  Not  Forgotten 
Those  Who  Helped  To  Make  January 
a  Memorable  Month  in  the  National 
Capital  I 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  UWRENCE  J.  CONNERY 

or  uAssACHOsms 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  [REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  Febtuary  7.  1941 


Mr.  CONNERY.  f^r.  Speaker,  once  a 
year  those  stars  vfho  twinkle  on  the 
screen  to  banish  dull  care  and  transport 
us  for  a  fleeting  hour  to  the  magic  land 
of  make-believe  desj^end  upon  Washing- 
ton, and  we  are  grateful  for  it. 

In  the  January  ^hich  has  become  a 
recent  memory,  the  pomp  and  ceremony 
which  accompanied  an  historic  third- 
\  term  inaugural  wasi  heralded  by  a  star- 
studded  gala  in  l^istoric  Constitution 
Hall.  Another  coiistellation  of  those 
touched  by  fame  and  the  precious  wand 
of  popular  fancy  caihe,  in  generous  cara- 
van from  the  far  W^st.  to  make  the  fifty- 
ninth  birthday  of  President  Roosevelt  an 
occasion  to  be  cherished  in  memory. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  a  splendid 
thing  that  in  the  tehse  and  serious  busi- 
ness of  governmeni,  and  keeping  America 
on  the  broad  highway  of  peace,  we  are 


able  to  relax,  and 
pause,  enjoy  a  few 


in  this  momentary 
moments  with  those 


Whose  lives  and  careers  are  dedicated  to 
war  upon  gloom.  Hollywood,  we  bend 
low  in  graceful  tribute  to  your  youth, 
your  abundant  beauty,  and  your  talent. 
We  Americans  have  always  worshipped 


the  golden  calf  of 
and  expended  adu 
have  achieved  both 


among  those  who  csm  find  diversion  and 
sometimes  education  in  the  realm  of 
shadowland;  who  enshrine  in  a  personal 
gallery  those  heroes  and  heroines  of 
camera  creation  who  can  play  upon 
heartstrings  and  emotions.  Hail  to  our 
living  stars.  May  they  grow  in  number 
and  in  brilliance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  annual  January 
birthday  parties  in  Washington  have  be- 
come an  institution  with  amusement 
seekers.  As  they  have  grown  in  prestige 
and  appeal,  so  also  do  they  serve  to  honor 
a  great  American  and  the  cause  that  is 
closest  to  his  heart.  Since  1934.  when 
the  beloved  Will  Rogers  shed  his  wit  and 
wisdom  over  3,500  merrymakers  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel,  they  have  expanded, 
until  now  they  enlist  a  galaxy  of  enter- 
tainers for  the  peacetime  army  that  is 
fighting  the  dread  infantile  paralysis. 

Out  in  the  great  production  center  in 
the  far  West,  the  motion-picture  indus- 
try annually  responds  to  the  appeal 
which  fills  our  Washington  programs 
with  such  glamour  and  glittering  talent. 
Nor  am  I  unmindful  of  the  magnificent 
role  that  the  beloved  First  Lady  plays  as 
a  troubadour  of  joy,  cheerfully  touring 
the  hotels,  cutting  the  birthday  cake,  and 
as  the  gracious  White  House  hostess  dis- 
pensing hospitality  to  our  honored 
guests.  Here  is  democracy  at  work,  and 
we  propose  to  preserve  its  precious  mani- 
festations. 

Hollywood,  we  are  grateful.  For  the 
time  and  the  trouble  which  the  anointed 
of  your  magic  city  took  to  make  January 
a  treasured  month  on  our  calendar,  many 
thanks.  For  the  close-up  glimpses  of 
your  royalty,  for  the  autographs,  a  salute. 
To  the  envoys  of  good  will,  cheer,  and 
happiness,  a  dozen  curtain  calls  and 
bravos.   Washington  says,  "Come  again." 


physical  magnetism 
lation  on  those  who 
fame  and  success  in 


a  highly  competiU^e  field  of  endeavor. 
Some  of  the  captioUs  like  to  list  it  among 
the  expressions  of  pur  national  weakness 
as  an  evidence  that  our  fancy  is  fickle 
and  our  favor  freely  bestowed.  I  have 
neither  apology  npr  debate  with  those 
who  find  no  relish  ^n  the  glorious  land  of 
illusion.  Let  me  be  numbered  among 
those  who  love  the  stage  and  its  people; 


The  British  Navy,  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Chorchill,  and  the  Aide  Memoire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  February  6. 1941 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  so  much  discussion  about  the 
speech  of  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  British  Fleet  that  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record  today,  under  my  unanimous 
consent,  the  original  words  that  are 
apposite  and  the  aide  memoire  of  the 
State  Department. 

In  volume  361.  No.  72,  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Debates,  House  of  Commons, 
official  report,  column  799  to  800,  the 
Prime  Minister  concluded  with  these  sig- 
nificant words: 

I  have,  myself,  full  confidence  that  if  all 
do  their  duty,  IX  nothhig  Is  neglected,  and 


if  the  best  arrangements  are  made,  as  they 
are    being   made,   we   shaU   prove    ourselves 
once  again  able  to  defend  our  Island  home, 
to  ride  out  the  storm  of  war.  and  to  out- 
live the  menace  of  tyranny,  if  necessary  for 
years,  if  necessary  alone.    At  any  rate,  that 
is  what  we  are  going  to  try  to  do.    That  U 
the  resolve  of  His  Majesty's  Oovemment— 
every   man   of  them.     That   is   the   will   of 
Parliament    and    the    nation.      The    British 
Empire    and    the    French    Republic,    linked 
together  in  their  cause  and  In  their  need. 
will  defend  to  the  death  their  native  soU, 
aiding  each  other  like  good  comrades  to  the 
utmost  of  their  strength.    Even  though  large 
tracts  of  Europe  and  many  old  and  famous 
states  have  fallen  or  may  fall  Into  the  grip 
of  the  Gestapo  and  aU  the  odiotis  apparatus 
of  Nazi  rule,  we  shall  not  flag  or  faU,  we 
shall  go  on  to   the   end,  we  shall   fight  In 
Prance,    we    shaU    fight    on    the    seas    and 
oceans,  we   shall   fight   with  growing   confi- 
dence and  growing  strength  In  the  air.  we 
shall  defend  oxir  island,  whatever  the   cost 
may  be,  we  shall  fight  on  the  beaches,  we 
shall  fight  on  the  landing  grotmds.  we  shall 
fight  in  the  fields  and  in  the  streets,  we  shall 
fight  in  the  hUls,  we  shall  never  surrender, 
and  even  if,  which  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
believe,  this  Island  or  a  large  part  of  it  were 
subjugated  and  starving,  then  our  empire  be- 
yond the   seas,  armed  and  guarded  by   the 
British  Fleet,  would  carry  on  the  strxiggle, 
untU.  in  God's  good  time,  the  New  World, 
with  all  Its  power  and  might,  steps  forth  to 
the  rescue  and  the  liberation  of  the  old. 

Naturally  this  statement  occasioned 
comment  in  this  country  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  following  correspondence 
took  place  between  the  respective  Gov- 
ernments of  Great  Britain  and  America: 

[From  the  American  Journal  of  International 

Law) 

OacAT  BarrAiN-UNnxD  SxA-nes  Exchanok  of 
Notes  CoNceaNiKo  thi  Barnsa  Fuxr 

THS   SKCRETAET   OF   STATE   TO   THE   BSnTSH    AM- 
BASSADOB  AT  WASHINGTOM,  AUGUST  28,    1940 

(Confidential) 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  Is  re- 
ported to  have  stated  on  June  4.  1940,  to 
Parliament,  in  effect,  that  if  during  the 
course  of  the  present  war  in  which  Great 
Britain  and  the  British  Commonwealth  are 
engaged,  the  waters  surrounding  the  British 
Isles  should  become  untenable  for  British 
ships  of  war,  the  British  Fleet  would  in  no 
event  be  surrendered  or  sunk  but  would  be 
sent  overseas  for  the  defense  of  other  parts 
of  the  Empire. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  respectfully  inquire  whether  the  fore- 
going statement  represents  the  settled  policy 
erf  the  British  Government. 

THE    SamSH    AMBASSADOB    AT    WASHIWOTOW    TO 
THE  SECRETARY  OT  STATE,  SEPTEMBEB  2.  1»40 

In  his  aide  memoire  of  August  29,  1940, 
the  Secretary  of  State  Inquired  whether  the 
Prime  Minister's  statement  in  Parliament  on 
June  4,  1940,  regarding  the  intention  of  His 
Majesty's  Government  In  the  United  King- 
dom never  to  surrender  or  sink  the  British 
Fleet  in  the  event  of  the  waters  surrounding 
the  British  Isles  becoming  untenable  for  His 
Majesty's  ships  "represents  the  settled  policy 
of  His  Majesty's  Oovernment.- 

His  Majesty's  Ambassador  is  Instructed  by 
the  Prime  Minister  to  Inform  Mr.  Secretary 
Htill  that  this  statement  certainly  does  rep- 
resent the  settled  poUcy  of  His  Majesty's 
Government.  Mr.  Churchill  must,  however, 
observe  that  these  hypothetical  contingencies 
seem  more  likely  to  concern  the  German 
Fleet,  or  what  is  left  of  it,  than  the  British 
Fleet. 
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ARTICLB  BT  OKRALD  W.  JOHNSON 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  all 
the  charges  and  countercharges  Invclv- 
ing  dictators  and  the  absence  of  dicta- 
tors, no  article  seems  as  illuminating  as 
that  which  was  published  in  the  Balti- 
more Evening  Sun.  May  6,  1937,  by 
Gerald  W.  Johnson. 

Its  lesson  was  forecast  some  75  years 
ago  by  the  foremost  scholar  of  liberty  of 
aU  times  when  he  asserted  that  "one  does 
not  shrink  from  confronting  great  emer- 
gencies by  some  sacrifice  of  Individual 
rights  and  some  concentration  of  power." 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  B«ltlmaj-e  Evening  Sun  of  May  6. 
19371 

WAWnra  mCTATOBSHIP 

(By  0«rald  W.  Johnson) 

As  one  wbo  had  the  pleasure  »nd  privilege 
of  voting  twice  for  the  Honorable  Franklin 
D.  Rooserelt  and  who  haa  never  for  a  moment 
r8grett«d  baring  done  ao.  I  am  fascinated  by 
the  arguments  of  those  who  assert  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  U  heading  the  United  States  toward 
a  dietatonhlp.  What  fascinates  me  Is  the 
time-lag  m  the  thinking  of  men  wbo  are 
otbarwlae  highly  mtelUgent.  Apparently 
gr«*t  n\|mbers  of  them  have  ixever  realized 
that  we  are  heading  not  into  a  dictatorship, 
but  out  of  the  one  that  haa  lasted  for  4>4 
yeara. 

It  Is  bard  to  tinderstand  how  anyone  can 
fall  to  realize  that  this  Nation  has  been  under 
personal  government  since  March  4.  1933. 
To  be  sure,  the  forms  of  our  Constitution  and 
laws  have  not  been  changed,  but  that  la 
neither  her-j  nor  there.  The  power  has  re- 
sided In  the  White  House,  regardless  of 
forms.  Por  the  last  4  years  any  man  who 
has  bad  the  temerity  to  buck  Pranklln  D. 
Rooaevelt  has  committed  political  suiade; 
•vary  poUtletan  has  known  It.  ao  very  few 
hav«  bucked  blra.  Kven  Castb  Glass,  re- 
gvrdwl  as  the  v«ry  spearhead  of  the  opposi- 
tion, came  cut  for  Rooaevelt  in  1938.  He 
had  to.  Ba  was  up  for  election  himself,  and 
If  be  bad  not  supported  Rooaevelt.  he  would 
no  longer  tn  a  Senator.  Now  that  he  is  safe 
for  6  years  more,  he  Is  In  opposition  again; 
but  If  he  had  not  submitted  last  year — well, 
be  dM  submit,  so  It  la  plain  that  he  knew  the 
penalty  for  not  coming  mto  camp. 

Of  course,  it  was  never  the  power  of  the 
President.  It  was  the  power  of  the  people 
that  trampled  down  all  opposition.  The  Pres- 
ident had  their  confidence,  and  aa  long  as 
that  condition  lasted  it  was  worse  than  uae- 
less  for  any  politician  to  oppose  him.  There 
•re  plenty  of  men  in  Washington  who  are 
Bot.  and  never  have  been,  afraid  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt;  but  there  is  not  one  who  doesnt 
fear  tbe  wraUi  of  the  country,  and  with  good 
reason. 

Tbe  reason  is  tbe  American  baktit  of  al- 
ways sppolnting  a  dictator  in  timea  of  crisis. 
"Rm  fact  that  the  appointment  is  entirely  in- 
formal and  even  extralegal  doesn't  affect  its 
▼alldlty.  The  fact  that  it  isn't  demccrallc 
doesn't  matter,  either.  Indeed,  it  Is  easy  to 
JfteUeve  that  this  capacity  to  adjotim  demo- 


cratic forms  tn  times  of  cr:ais  accounts  for 
the  long  stirvival  of  democracy  In  this  coun- 
try. It  is  under  stress  of  thes  emergency  that 
democracy  cracks.  Its  weakness  Is  that  it 
cannot  act  swiftly  and  decisively.  But  every 
time  in  our  hlatory  that  a  first-rate  emer- 
gency has  arisen,  the  American  people  have 
suspended  democracy  and  r«>verted  to  auto- 
cratic government;  but  thty  have  done  it 
without  bothering  to  alter  the  law,  and  be- 
cause they  have  found  no  difficulty  in  re- 
Instltuting  democracy  aa  soon  as  the  crisis 
was  safely  passed. 

It  happened  in  1800,  when  the  people  found 
their  Government  slipping  from  their  control 
and  into  the  hands  of  an  aristocratic  group. 
They  did  not  make  Jefferson  merely  Presi- 
dent; they  made  him  dictator  merely  by 
visiting  their  wrath  on  anybody  who  ventured 
to  oppose  him. 

It  happened  again  in  1828,  when  the  people 
found  control  slipping  from  i;helr  hands  once 
more,  this  time  into  the  hands  of  party  bosses 
allied  with  the  financial  pov/er.  They  made 
Andrew  Jackscn  dictator  and  he  slaughtered 
both  King  Caucus  and  Nicholas  Biddle  with 
precious  little  regard  tor  law  or  Constitution. 

It  happened  for  the  third  time  in  1881. 
Lincoln,  to  be  sure,  was  not  elected  to  be  a 
dictator,  but  in  time  of  war  someone  has  to 
be  boss,  so  Lincoln  exercised,  with  Immense 
popular  approval,  an  autocratic  power  that 
did  not  merely  pack,  but  temporarily  abol- 
ished the  Supreme  Covirt,  along  with  most 
other  democratic  forms. 

It  happened  for  the  fourth  time  in  1917. 
Again  the  crisis  was  war.  and  Woodrow  Wil- 
son asetuned  a  power  that  Mussolini  has 
hardly  surpassed  in  Italy,  or  Stalin  in  Russia. 
The  country  realized  that  unity  of  command 
was  essential,  so  it  approved  the  assumption 
with  an  enthusiasm  that  smashed  opposi- 
tion. 

The  fifth  time  was  1932.  The  crisis  on 
this  occasion  was  economic.  For  3  years  the 
country  had  been  laboring  under  fearful  dis- 
tress, and  the  Government  was  bankrupt  of 
both  ideas  and  courage.  Roosevelt  proved 
to  have  both,  ao  everythlnp  he  did  was  In- 
dorsed with  a  roar.  Four  years  afterward  he 
went  to  the  country  on  his  record  and  was 
indorsed  with  an  even  louder  roar.  Of  course, 
he  has  been  a  dictator,  exnctly  as  Jefferson, 
Jackson.  Lincoln,  and  Wilson  were  dictators 
before  him.  It  Is  as  Impossible  for  him  to 
become  a  dictator  as  it  is  for  Mussolini,  Hit- 
ler, or  Stalin  to  become  a  dictator.  You  can- 
not become  what  you  are  already. 

The  conspicuous  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can dlctatorsliips,  however,  is  that  they  are 
temporary.  There  Is  no  reason  to  assume 
that  the  fifth  will  be  any  more  permanent 
than  its  fotir  predecessors.  In  fact,  there  are 
already  signs  that  the  peop.e  are  about  ready 
for  the  resumption  of  democratic  forms. 
Seme  changes  introduced  by  Roosevelt  will 
endure,  no  doubt;  seme  cliangca  introduced 
by  each  of  his  predecessors  have  endured. 
But  personal  government  by  one  man  is 
plainly  on  its  way  out. 

Why  not?  The  emergency  is  pretty  well 
over.  Tbe  dictatorship  bns  done  its  work. 
It  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  darn  good  job,  and 
the  man  who  did  it  has  earned  a  large  and 
honorable  place  in  the  hlstijry  of  the  country. 
One  of  the  Ijest  phases  of  It  was  the  success 
It  had  in  reducing  somewhat  the  Intellectual 
"rigor  mortis"  that  seemed  to  be  affecting 
the  Supreme  Court.  Unfortunately,  that  part 
of  it  has  not  yet  been  given  any  permanence 
and  there  is  no  guaranty  that  senescence  may 
not  again  separate  the  bench  from  the  lives 
and  affairs  of  men:  but  the  country  has  been 
aroused  to  the  danger  and  perhaps  there 
wlU  yet  be  a  constitutional  amendment  limit- 
ing the  active  service  of  Justices  to  some 
reasonable  age. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  it  to  clear  that  the  New 
Deal  has  done  the  major  part  of  its  work 
and  done  part  of  it  we'l.  In  such  circum- 
stances the  custom  of  the  country  is  to  dis- 
continue  tbe   extraordinary   support   it   al- 


ways gives  tbe  dictator  while  tbe  emergency 

lasts. 

Has  the  time  come  to  withdraw  from  the 
President  the  unlimited  power  that  he  has 
wielded?  Perhaps  it  has.  Unquestionably 
seme  of  the  smart  boys  in  Congress  thmk 
It  is  being  done.  Regard  tbe  course  of  Sena- 
tor Btenks,  for  example.  He  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  in  South  Carc^ina.  at  least,  tbe 
people  are  not  behind  the  President  as  they 
were  a  year  ago.  Republicans,  too,  are  emerg- 
ing from  the  storm  cellars  here  and  there. 
There  is  a  growing  belief  that  the  hurricane 
has  gone  on. 

If  this  is,  in  fact,  true,  there  is  nothing 
In  the  world  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  do  about  it 
save  to  adapt  himself  to  circumstances.  It 
is  the  American  way,  and  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  altered  for  the  benefit  of  any  individual. 
Jefferson  realized  the  situation,  conformed, 
and  ended  his  second  administration  In  high 
favor.  Jackson  went  out  while  the  wind  was 
still  blowing,  and  the  luckless  Van  Burea 
had  to  face  the  counterrevolution.  Lincoln 
was  miu'dered  while  at  the  height  of  his 
power.  Wilson  failed  to  realize  the  situation 
and  his  party  was  wrecked  as  a  restilt. 

Perhaps  the  real  test  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
ability  as  a  politician  lies  ahead.  If  he  can 
yield  gracefully  the  power  of  a  dictator  and 
content  himself  with  that  of  an  ordinary 
President,  he  may.  like  Jefferson,  assure  his 
succession  for  a  dozen  years.  But  that  is  a 
hard  Job. 


Tribute  to  Hon.  John  E.  Rankin,  of 
Mississippi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALirOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  February  7.  1941 


PROCEEDINGS  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  WORLD  WAR  VETERANS'  LEGISLA- 
TION 


Mr.  VOORms  Of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
am  inserting  a  record  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  Committee  on  World  War 
Veterans'  Legislation  on  the  occasion  of 
the  presentation  to  the  Committee  of  an 
oil  painting  of  the  chairman.  Hon.  John 
E.  Rankin,  of  Mississippi,  by  the  Ameri- 
can Legion. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Peksentation  to  thi  CoMMrrrEX  on  World 
Wab  Veterans'  Legislation  or  an  On. 
Painting  of  the  Honorable  John  E.  Ran- 
kin, Chairman,  bt  the  American  Legion 
AS  A  token  or  Permanent  Appreciation 
HotTSE  or  Representatives, 
Committee  on  World  War 

Veterans'  Legislation, 
Wos/imcrfon,  D.  C,  January  30,  1941. 
The  committee  met  In  honor  of  its  chair- 
man, John  E.  Rankin,  to  receive  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  American  Legion,  the  Hon- 
orable EoiTH  NouRSE  Rogers  presiding. 

statement  or  milo  j.  warnex,  national  com- 

MANOKR  or  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Chairman  and  memtters  of 
this  committee:  I  have  a  somewhat  personal 
matter  which  I  desire  to  discuss  with  the 
committee,  and  if  it  is  not  out  of  order,  Mr. 
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Chairman,  with  yotir  permission,  I  shall  be 
very  happy  Indeed  if.  temporarUy  at  least, 
you  turn  the  gavel  over  to  the  minority 
leader  of  your  committee.  Mrs.  Rogers. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  Commander  Warner,  will  you 
proceed,  please? 

Mr.  Warner.  Yes;  ind  thank  you,  Mrs. 
Rogers. 

lidrs.  Rogers  and  geintlemen  of  this  com- 
mittee, 2  years  ago  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the 
American  Legion,  through  its  national  com- 
mander, Stephen  F.  Chadwlck,  to  present  as 
a  token  of  permanent  appreciation  a  likeness 
in  the  form  of  an  oil  painting  of  the  former 
chairman.  Hon.  Royal  C.  Johnson,  a  stanch 
member  of  the  American  Legion  and  who,  I 
regret  to  say.  has  slpce  responded  to  the 
last  roll  call.  > 

We  of  the  Legion  are  mindftil  of  the  great 
service  that  your  committee  has  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  the  disabled  man  of  the  World 
War  and  his  dependents.  In  1931.  your  pres- 
ent chairman,  the  Honorable  JorN  E. 
Rankin,  took  over  the  gavel.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  this  comm|lttee  from  Its  very  in- 
ception, and  I  might  add  that,  as  you  know, 
the  World  War  Veterans'  Committee  was 
created  at  the  request  of  the  American 
Legion.  This  great  problem  has  grown  and 
grown  beyond  ovir  farthest  expectations.  Por 
10  years  we  have  enloyed  the  privilege  of 
coming  before  you  ancjl  addressing  your  com- 
mittee through  your  jpreoent  chairman 

He  has  been  emlnenjtly  fair  In  his  handling 
of  this  great  problem  and  we  have  enjoyetf 
to  the  fullest  his  confidence.  He  has  been 
the  author  personally  of  many  bills  which 
have  been  enacted  Into  law,  which  have 
brought  relief  and  happiness  to  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  disabled  .i  He  has,  through  the 
years,  exhibited  a  vet-y  clear  understanding 
of  Just  what  It  was  the  veterans  have  been 
presentmg  to  the  Cojngress  In  the  form  of 
amendatory  legislatioji.  He,  too,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American   Legion. 

It  is  a  great  orgaiilzation  of  more  than 
a  million  members,  with  more  than  a  half 
million  members  In  the  auxiliary,  scattered 
throughout  the  leng;h  and  breadth  of  our 
country.    The  Legion  never  forgeU. 

And  so  as  a  token  of  our  appreciation, 
and  while  he  is  still  here  with  us  as  chair- 
man, we  desire  at  Ihls  time,  Mrs.  Rogers. 
to  present  to  the  committee  this  likeness 
of  the  Honorable  John  E.  Rankin  that  It  too 
may  occupy  a  place  on  the  walls  of  your 
committee  room  to  ever  be  held  as  a  re- 
minder to  those  who  come  here  and  plead 
the  cause  of  the  vefieran.  It  aloo  wlU  show 
the  high  esteem  and  affection  in  which  we 
hold  your  present  chairman. 

The  likeness  was  executed  by  the  same 
artist  that  did  the  iiaintlng  of  Royal  John- 
son, Mrs.  Brisbane  Preble,  and  it  was  se- 
cured through  the  personal  efforts  ol  the 
memt>ers  of  the  dtpartment  of  Mississippi 
of  the  American  Legion,  of  which  the  Honor- 
able John  E.  Rankin  Is  a  memt)er. 

So,  Mrs.  Rogers,  qn  behalf  of  the  national 
organlEation  of  the  American  Legion,  and  in 
particular  the  department  of  Mississippi,  and 
as  national  commander.  I  present  to  the 
committee  this  portrait  of  the  chairman. 
(Applause.) 

Mrs.  Rogers.  Comlmander  Warner,  it  gives 
me  the  greatest  plelasure  to  accept  this  very 
fine  portrait  of  our  chairman,  John  Raniun, 
in  behalf  of  the  committee.  Doing  this  Is 
one  of  the  things  tbat  the  American  Legion 
la  noted  for  doing.  It  seems  to  me  so  won- 
derfully fine  to  do  things  of  this  kind  during 
a  man's  lifetime  Instead  of  waiting  until  after 
he  Is  gone.  As  you  have  stated.  Commander 
Warner,  Mr.  Rankiu  was  on  the  roll  of  honor 
as  a  member  of  )that  first  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterafls'  Legislation,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  no  veteran  in  the  United  States 
will  cease  being  griteful  to  him  and  to  the 
late  Honorable  Royal  Johnson  and  to  Major 
BuL WINKLE  and  t  lose  others  during  those 
very  first  years  of  reterans'  legislation. 


The  committee  was  formed  in  1924.  In 
1926  I  was  privileged  to  become  a  member  of 
the  committee,  so  I  have  had  for  over  18 
years — ^legislative  years — the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  Mr.  Rankin.  I  know  his  tireless 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  veterans  and  their 
dejsendents,  the  widows  and  children  and  the 
aged  fathers  and  mothers.  I  know  of  his 
deep  and  untiring  devotion  to  all  of  them, 
and  I  think,  commander,  that  the  veterans 
and  the  World  War  Vetsrans'  Committee  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Rankin  for  the 
care  that  she  has  taken  of  otir  chairman. 
(Applause.) 

He  goes  mto  everything  very  hard,  and  he 
has  gone  Into  this  particularly  hard,  and  he 
has  never  spared  himself  In  any  particular. 
He  has  been  responsible  for  much  hclpfvil 
legislation,  as  you  know,  and  he  has  worked 
tremendously  hard  to  bring  Justice  and  fair 
dealing  in  that  way  to  the  veterans,  not  only 
for  the  legislation  that  has  been  vmder  the 
consideration  of  this  corrjnittee,  but  for 
legislation  that  has  been  considered  In  other 
committees,  and  In  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate. 

He  has  had  a  particularly  difficult  time.  I 
think,  during  his  10  years  that  he  has  served 
as  chairman  because  when  he  first  came  in 
as  chairman  the  economy  bill  was  passed 
during  the  depression.  So  much  of  the  bene- 
ficial legislation  that  has  been  passed  for- 
merly was  repealed  and  it  was  his  task  to 
bring  that  legislation  back  and  besides  pro- 
curing much  more  needed  legislation.  It 
has  been  an  extremely  difficult  decade  for 
him,  as  you  know.  The  new  adjustment  of 
new  legislation  to  prevent  hardship  and  in- 
justice entailed  a  tremendous  amount  of  hard 
work  and  a  very  deep  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems of  legislative  procedure.  All  of  this 
John  Rankin  gave,  and  gave  willingly,  and 
gave  with  all  his  heart  and  all  his  sotil.  I 
Join  with  you  today  in  doing  him  this  great 
honor. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  Major  Bulwin- 
KLE,  who  served  this  committee  for  so  many 
years  and  who  was  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier. 

STATEMENT  OE  HON.  ALTRED  L.  BULWINKLE, 
REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  EROM  THE  STATE 
or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Major  BxTLwiNKLE.  Mr.  Commander.  Gen- 
eral Hines,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  need- 
less for  me  to  say  I  am  very  much  pleased 
at  the  honor  that  you  have  conferred  upon 
JOHN  Rankin.  And  I  say  to  you,  as  one  who 
has  known  him  for  these  20  years— we  came 
to  Congress  together,  and  we  went  on  this 
committee  together,  and  we  have  been  to- 
gether a  great  deal  on  other  legislation — 
that  It  Is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  I  deeply 
appreciate  It  It  Is  hard  for  me  to  stand  and 
praise  a  man  to  his  face.  You  get  In  the 
habit  sometimes  of  criticizing  him.  but  with 
JOHN  Rankin,  as  everyone  of  you  know,  he 
Is  able,  he  is  honest,  and  he  is  courageous, 
and  he  has  been  a  most  excellent  Repre- 
sentative. 

If  I  were  to  make  any  criticism  of  that 
picture  though,  I  would  say  it  flattered  him 
a  little.     (Laughter.) 

But  I  want  to  say  that  in  those  years  that 
we  were  on  this  committee  it  was  a  great 
comimttee.  1  do  not  know  how  you  are  now. 
but  I  know  in  those  days  there  was  always 
a  full  attendance  at  the  committee  meetings 
and  we  did  not  have  to  send  for  the  memljers 
to  attend  the  meetings.  We  never  had  to 
bother  about  asking  for  a  quorum.  They 
were  always  here.  We  did  not  agree  on  all 
matters,  of  course  not.  It  was  not  expected. 
But  that  committee  worked  together. 

The  Veterans'  Act  of  1934.  and  other  legis- 
lation that  was  pwsed.  showed  that  we  were 
together  on  all  things  for  the  benefit  of  the 
veterans  of  the  United  Stetes.  AgaUi.  Mr. 
Commander,  I  express  to  you  the  deep  ap- 
preciation for  this  honor  that  you  have  con- 
ferred on  a  friend  of  mine  and  on  a  friend 
of  yours  today.    [Applause.) 


8TATCMSNT  OF  COL.  JOHM  THOMAS  TATI/«. 
DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  UWICLATTVE  OOMMlTrEK, 
TBS   AMSaiCAM    LEGION 

The  Chairmak.  The  Chair  recognizes  Col. 
John  Thomas  Taylor,  the  man  who  did  more 
toward  Initiating  this  movement  than  any- 
one else,  and  who  has  worked  for  years  as 
leeislative  representative  of  the  American 
Legion,  and  who  has  worked  tirelessly.  He 
has  always  been  extremely  helpful  with  the 
committee.  We  have  never  satisfied  him 
with  what  we  can  give,  but  I  know  that  tbe 
committee  and  I  know  you  all  would  like  to 
have  him  say  a  few  words  In  honor  ot  Mr. 
Rankin. 

Colonel  Tatlor.  Mr  Chairman,  Mrs.  Roobss, 
I  have  been  appearing  before  this  committee 
now  ever  stoce  its  Inception,  and  I  have  seen 
your  present  chairman.  John  Rankin,  handle 
it  during  these  past  10  years.  Spealtlng  for 
the  millions  of  men  that  have  been  benefited, 
who  belong  to  the  Legion,  and  those  of  their 
dependents  who  belong  to  the  auxiliary,  I 
take  great  pride — great  pride — today  to  stand 
here  and  pay  tribute  to  my  friend.  Johm 
Rankin,  who  has  been  a  grand,  grand  person 
and  a  grand  chairman.  It  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  be  here.  John,  to  pay  this  high  tribute 
to  you. 

I  thank  you.     [Applause.) 

STATEMENT  OE  HON.  MART  T.  HORTOH,  RSPU- 
SENTATTVE  IN  CONGRESS  rSOM  THE  STATI  OV 
NEW    JERSET 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  recognises  Mrs. 
Norton.    Mrs.  Norton  was  a  member  for  a 
number  of  years  of  this  committee.    She  and 
,  I  came  in  together  in  1924. 

Mrs.  Norton.  Madam  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, as  a  former  member  of  this  Veterans' 
Committee,  it  gives  me  a  very  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  come  here  this  morning  to  pay 
my  tribute  of  admiration  and  respect  to  the 
very  able  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee. I  know  of  no  person  who  has  done 
more  for  veterans  in  this  country  than  has 
John  Rankin.  I  believe  that  were  it  not  for 
his  constant  watchftilness,  the  veterans 
would  not  be  in  the  very  fine  position  they 
are  in  today.  And  I  think,  htrs.  Rankin,  that 
this  is  a  very  fitting  tribute.  I  know  that 
you  will  value  that,  and  I  am  sure  your  com- 
mittee win.  It  was  a  very  grand  idea  of  the 
American  Legion  to  do  this,  but  not  any 
more  than  you  deserve.     (Applatise.J 

STATEMENT  OE  DR.  JOSEPH  C.  MENENDEZ,  COM- 
MANDER IN  CHIEr,  VETERANS  OE  rORXIGH 
WARS  or  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Dr.  MENENDEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mrs.  Rogers, 

and  honorable  and  distmguished  gentlemen 
Of  the  committee,  it  is  really  a  source  of 
great  pride  and  a  privilege  to  be  here  this 
morning  and  witness  this  beautiful  ceremony 
whereby  the  American  Legion  in  its  wisdom 
and  by  their  thoughtfulness  presented  to 
this  commltte  the  likeness  of  the  Honorable 
John  Rankin  of  Mississippi.  It  is  needless 
for  me  to  say  how  thoughtful  Mr.  Rankim 
has  been  in  behalf  of  his  serious  considera- 
tions of  veterans  and  widows  and  their  de- 
pendents. I  can  voice  the  sentiments  of  both 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  organiza- 
tion I  am  privileged  to  represent  here  this 
morning,  to  express  their  sincere  love  and 
their  admiration  and  tbetr  respect  of  Mr. 
Rankin.  And  we  Ukewlae  wish  to  pay  our 
tribute  and  show  our  deep  appreciation  to 
Mr.  Baiikin  for  his  very  favorable  considera- 
tions in  Ijehaif  of  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents. So.  Mr.  Rankin,  I  would  like  to  per- 
sonally Jom  with  my  organiaation  in  extend- 
ing to  you  my  highest  compliments  and  our 
love  and  esteem.     (Applause.) 

STATEMENT  OE  DISABLED  AMERICAN  VTTWUMt 

Mr.  Rice.  Mi-s.  Rogers,  may  I  say  that  the 
national  commander  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  was  Just  requested  to  leave  sud- 
denly and  he  asked  me  to  annoimce  that  he 
had  to  nutke  a  caU  to  tbe  President  of  ttM 
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Xnuttd  StatM  and  was  therefore  unaMe  to 
gtay  any  longer.  I  am  atire  that  be  very  much 
regrets  mlsalng  this  cpportunlty.  but  he  hop^s 
that  h«  will  have  an  opportiuiity  of  coming 
before  the  committee  tomorrow. 

The  Chaomah.  Will  someone  speak  In  his 
behalf? 

Mr.  Rics.  I  tuderstand  that  Mr.  Keoch. 
wbo  was  here,  has  al£o  left.  I  do  not  know  of 
•ny  representative  of  the  Csabled  Veterans 
who  happens  to  be  here  Just  now.  He  re- 
gulated me  to  advise  you  that  he  Just  had 
to  leave. 
•rsTncxMT  or  Mn.iuian  w.  mtcz,  katxomal  lkcis- 

LATTVE  arPRKSINTATUI,  TXTKSANB  OF  rOaXXCM 

WAas  or  THX  tmrriD  sTATxa 

Mr.  Rick.  I  might  say  that  I  am  myself  a 
past  national  commander  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  of  the  World  War,  as  well 
as  national  legislative  representative  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  at  the  present  time, 
and  also  a  ao-year  member  of  the  American 
Xjeglon.  so  I  feel  that  I  sort  of  symbolize  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  that  I  think  ought  to 
exist  and  frequently  does  exist  between  vari- 
ous veterans'  organizations,  and  therefore  in 
that  sort  of  triple  position,  as  it  were,  may  I 
■ay  that  I.  too,  would  like  to  Join  In,  both 
personally  and  officially.  In  paying  tribute  to 
Ouiigisaaiiian  Rankik.  I  think  it  was  a 
splendid  thing  for  the  American  Legion  to  be 
Inspired  with  this  thought  of  presenting  this 
painting  to  the  committee.  I  only  wish  that 
the  various  veteran  organizations  might  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  Join  In  In  such  a  pres- 
entation, because  we  all  feel  the  same  love 
and  esteem  toward  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee and  toward  all  of  the  members  of  the 
committee.  Nevertheless,  we  do  very  much 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  Join  in,  as  It 
were.  In  words  and  be  assured  that  our  spirit 
goes  with  the  splendid  presentation  that  was 
made  by  the  American  Legion  this  morning 
of  this  splendid  painting  In  paying  tribute  to 
Mr.  Rankim  for  the  contribution  that  he  has 
made  to  the  Nation,  to  every  State,  and  to 
every  community  by  reason  of  providing 
gradually  liberalizing  legislation  on  behalf  of 
veterans  and  their  dependents.     (Applause.) 

The  CHAiaMAM.  I  ask  unanimovis  consent 
that  all  the  speakers  or  anyone  who  has  not 
been  able  to  be  present  may  have  permission 
or  be  allowed  to  extend  their  remarks.  I  know 
»n  the  members  of  the  committee  would  like 
to  pay  tribute,  both  the  older  members  and 
the  new  members,  and  therefore  I  make  that 
reqxwst. 

X  hear  no  objection.   It  Is  so  ordered. 

BTATKUZNT  OT    BXIG.  CXM.   FRANK   T.   HINXS,  AO- 
MtMUTXATOI,      VXTZSAKS'      AOMimSTRATION 

The  Chaikman.  There  Is  one  gentleman 
who  appears  before  us  constantly  and  gives 
lu  ao  much  valuable  Information  and  who 
baa  the  extremely  difficult  task  of  operating 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  of  seeing 
that  the  laws  which  we  have  passed  are  car- 
ried out.  I  know  that  Oen.  Frank  T.  Hines 
will  be  glad  to  pay  hla  tribute  to  otir  chair- 
man. 

OeiMral  Hocis.  »*«ritti»  Chairman  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  committee,  and  my  good  friend, 
JoBJf  Rankim.  and  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I 
would  have  felt  greatly  slighted  if  the  chair- 
man had  not  offered  me  the  opportunity  of 
[jmjtog  a  tribute  to  the  rhatrTnun  of  this 
'committee.  I  have  appeared  before  the 
Teterana*  eommlttee  since  its  organlxatlon. 
X  have  seen  the  benefits  of  the  veterans  at 
the  World  War  rise  and  fall  and  rise  again. 
X  have  gooc  through  the  period  of  the  Econ- 
omy Act  and  have  been  privileged  to  appear 
before  thla  committee  and  offer  whatever 
Information  ml^t  be  of  value  from  the  ad- 
ministrative end  of  the  Oovernment. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  able  to  be  htn 
this  morning  and  witness  this  presentation. 
The  American  I/Cglon  has  truly  recognized, 
BDd  properly  ao.  the  man  who  has  devoted 
time  and  •  great  deal  of  energy  and  careful 
tblnlrtag  to  the  cause  of  the  veterans.  Not 
aaij  ttom  the  legislative  point  of  view,  but 


I  can  testify  probably  better  than  anyone 
else  in  the  room  of  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  which  he  has  rendered  to  the 
agency  of  the  Government  that  has  been 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  mandates 
of  our  Congress  In  dealing  with  the  veteramj' 
problems.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
have  had  close  relationship  with  Mr.  Rankin 
and  I  am  going  to  pay  tribute  to  his  fairness, 
his  honesty,  and  his  cooperation  in  assisting 
the  Veterans"  Administration  In  doing  what 
this  committee  hoped  we  wo\ild  do  with  the 
legislation  you  have  brought  forth  in  the 
many  years  that  he  has  served  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  know  I  speak  for  my  assistants 
when  I  say  that  had  It  not  been  for  the  close 
relationship  between  the  committee  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  I  doubt  if  we  would 
have  done  all  that  we  expected  and  wished 
to  do  for  the  disabled  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

I  thank  you,  M&dam  Chairman,  for  the 
chance  to  say  these  few  words.     [Applause.] 

The  Chaibkan.  I  know.  General  Hines, 
that  you  are  glad  Congressman  Rankin  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  today. 

General  Hines.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  During  this  period  when 
in  the  great  need  for  national  defense  there 
may  be  danger  that  benefits  for  the  veterans 
will  be  forgotten,  I  know  that  you  are  glad 
that  Congressman  Rankin  Is  chairman  <4 
the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  WIIXIAM  M.  WHITTINGTON, 
RSFOESENTATIVE  in  CONGSESS  FBOM  THE  STATE 
OF    MISSISSIPPI 

The  CHA.TRMAN.  I  think  Congressman 
WHrrriNGTON  is  here.  Tlie  Chair  recognizes 
him.  There  are  so  many  friends  of  our 
chairman  that  want  to  speak  that  I  will  be 
obliged  to  limit  them  to  :)  minutes. 

Congressman  WHimNcroN. 

Mr.  Whittincton.  Madum  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve in  flowers,  portraits,  and  gratitude  for 
the  living  as  well  as  for  tlie  dead.  I  am  s\ue 
that  I  express  the  unlte<l  sentiments  of  all 
of  the  colleagues  from  Mississippi  for  our 
friend,  John  Rankin,  when  I  say  that  we  are 
greatly  pleased  and  highly  gratified  at  the 
thoughtfulness  that  prompted  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  portrait  and  the  fine  tribute  that 
has  been  delivered  as  it  has  been  presented 
to  this  committee.    [Applause.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WALL  DOXET,  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MISSIS- 
SIPPI 

The  Chairman.  Congressman  Doxrr. 

Mr.  DoxxT.  Madam  Chtiirman.  members  of 
the  committee,  and  ladles  and  gentlemen,  and 
our  colleague,  John  Rankin.  I  want  to  say 
as  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  delegation  that 
Mr.  WHrrriNGTON  has  voiced  our  sentiments 
that  we  appreciate  what  has  been  done  in 
the  spirit  which  It  has  been  done  and  what 
has  been  said.  And  above  all,  we  appreciate 
John  Rankin.     [Applause.] 

STATEMENT  CMP  HON.  DAN  R.  M'GXHEE,  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN  CONGRESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF 
MISSISSIPPI 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Mr.  McGehee,  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  McOehze.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of 
the  committee,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I 
am  sure  that  I  express  the  feeling  of  the  other 
Members  in  the  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi  that  it  Is  with  a  feeling  of  pride 
that  we  have  one  of  our  Members  who  has 
been  so  well  thought  of  by  an  organization, 
legislation  affecting  which  comes  before  the 
committee  of  which  he  is  the  chairman,  and 
in  the  presentation  to  our  colleague  of  his 
portrait  or  likeness  of  him  that  will  adorn 
the  walls  of  this  room  for  years  to  come.  I 
can  say  this  to  my  friend,  John  Rankin,  no 
man  has  more  zealously  fought  on  the  floor 
of  Congress  for  legislation  that  he  believed  in. 
John  has  made  a  noble  fl^ht  for  the  veterans 
and  their  different  organizations  and  for 
legislation  for  them  and  their  dependents. 
And  this  is  a  deserved  compliment  to  him  and 
*  deserved  expression  of  appreciation  in  the 


presentation  to  this  conunlttee  of  this  won- 
derful picture.     [Applause.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL,  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FROM  THE  STATS  OF  MICHICAM, 
MEMBER   OF  THE   COMMTITEE    ON   WORLD   WAR 

VETERANS'  LEGISLATION 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  recognizes  Con- 
gressman Engel,  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Engel.  Madam  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee  and  representatives  of  the 
veterans  organizations  and  friends.  I  want 
to  Join  others  in  paying  tribute  to  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  John  Rankin.  I  do 
so  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  several  veterans*  organizations,  and  as 
a  citizen.  I  pay  tribute  to  him  for  the 
splendid  work  that  he  has  done  as  chairman 
during  the  10  years  during  which  he  has  pre- 
sided over  this  committee.  That  period 
covered  perhaps  what  I  consider  the  most 
critical  period  or  one  of  the  most  critical 
periods  in  American  history.  During  those 
10  years  we  have  had  millions  of  unemployed 
and  millions  of  men.  women,  and  children 
on  relief  and  among  them  many,  many  veter- 
ans. Their  heart-rending  appeals  and  cries 
for  help  come  from  every  nook  and  corner 
of  this  great  Nation  of  ours.  And  somehow 
they  find  their  way  and  come  here  to  this 
room  and  to  this  group  who  sit  here  and  try 
to  solve  their  problems  without  regard  to 
political  affiliations,  as  problems  which  must 
and  should  be  solved. 

During  that  10-year  period  commanders  of 
veterans'  organizations  have  come  and  gene; 
the  membership  of  this  committee  has 
changed,  seme  have  gone  to  a  great  beyond 
and  answered  that  last  roll  call,  as  has  our 
former  chairman,  our  beloved  Royal  C.  John- 
son. Others,  like  Major  Bulwinkle  and  Mrs. 
Norton,  have  been  called  to  Important  duties 
on  other  committees.  Other  members  have 
retired  to  private  life.  But  during  all  this 
period  of  time,  the  Uiost  cAtlcal.  I  think,  from 
the  veterans'  point  of  view  In  the  history  of 
this  country,  John  Rankin  sat  In  that  chair 
and  listened  to  these  appeals  for  help  com- 
ing from  veterans  and  their  orphans  and  wid- 
ows from  every  corner  of  America.  He  has 
tried  to  meet  those  problems.  And  there  is 
only  one  man  in  America  that  I  know  of  that 
has  had  the  comprehensive  view  of  the  needs 
of  the  veterans  during  that  period  and  who 
has  heard  those  cries  as  insistently  and  as 
constantly  as  John  Rankin,  and  that  is  Gen- 
eral Hines,  who  Is  the  head  of  the  veterans' 
organization.     [Applause.] 

We  who  served — and  this  is  my  seventh 
year  on  the  committee;  I  believe  Mrs.  Rogers 
was  the  only  member  of  the  committee  who 
was  on  it  when  Mr.  John  Rankin  took  the 
chairmanship  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Engel.  I  think  I  am  the  only  one  on 
the  Republican  side — I  do  not  know  how 
many  there  are  on  the  Democratic  side  who 
were  here  when  I  came  here.  But  during 
that  period  of  time  we  have  been  confronted 
with  this  desperate  problem  on  the  one  hand 
and  an  empty  treasury  on  the  other  hand. 
And  It  has  been  a  real  problem.  I  want  to 
say  here  and  now  when  I  pay  my  tribute  to 
him,  when  I  speak  of  the  work  he  has  done  as 
chairman  of  this  committee.  I  speak  so  in 
the  light  of  that  10  years  of  critical  history  In 
this  Nation.  I  speak  of  It  not  lightly  and  not 
in  passing  by.  but  In  a  realization  of  the  tre- 
mendous Job  that  has  confronted  him  In  try- 
ing to  guide  through  the  Congress  legisla- 
tion which  will  in  some  degree,  at  least,  an- 
swer the  appeals  of  those  who  come  to  us 
from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  American  vet- 
erans and  his  orphans  and  widows. 

Johi*,  I  want  you  to  know  how  much  I  per- 
sonally appreciate  that  work.  I  want  you 
to  know  how  much  I  personally  appreciate 
your  friendship  as  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee. Life  is  strange.  Life  in  Congress  Is 
strange.  If  the  outside  public  coxild  only 
see  the  strange  friendships  that  exist  here, 
friendships  that  somehow  seem  to  span  over 
that  gap  of  political  differences,  and  friend- 
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ships  that  exist  between  men  and  women 
here  in  Congress  despite  the  fact  that  they 
are  diametrically  opposed  in  their  poliilcal 
beliefs.  I  want  to  say  to  you  here  and  now 
that  this  veterans'  coinmlttee  has  been  sort 
of  a  bridge  over  whllch  have  passed  many 
men  and  women  who  have  clasped  their 
hands  in  friendship,  l  hope,  John,  that  you 
will  continue  to  serve  for  many,  many  years 
on  this  committee. 

I  hope  that  whoever  is  made  chairman  of 
this  committee  in  the  future,  without  regard 
to  politics  or  creed,  may  be  able  to  look 
after  the  Interests  of  the  veterans  and  their 
widows  and  orphans  as  carefully  and  effi- 
ciently as  It  was  durljng  the  years  that  you. 
John,  have  looked  after  those  Interests  dur- 
ing the  past  10  yearjs  that  you  have  been 
chairman      ( Applausel. ) 

The  Chairman.  Cojigressman  .Sncel.  will 
you  take  the  chair?  I  deeply  regret.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  mlust  go  to  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  which  is  passing  on  legis- 
lation in  an  effort  to  make  this  country 
strong  and  to  keep  its  defense  strong  and 
yet  keep  It  out  of  war  They  tell  me  that  a 
vote  on  the  bill  is  tc  be  taken  Immediately, 
so  I  must  leave  for  a  minute.  I  hope  to 
return. 

statement  of  HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT,  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF 
PENNSTLVANIA  AND  klEMBER  OF  THE  COMMTT- 
TEE  ON  WORLD  WAR  VETERANS'  LEGISLATION 


Mr.  Engel.  I  want 


now  to  call  upon  a  for- 


mer commander  of  i;he  Veterans  of  Foreign 


Wars,  who  has  done 
half  of  the  veterans. 


splendid  service  in  be- 

He  is  a  member  of  this 

committee,  Jimmie  ^^an  Zandt. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt.  Mt.  Chairman  and  my  col- 
leagues, and  the  nat:onal  commanders  nt  the 
several  veterans'  organizations,  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  wish  U)  appear  at  this  time  in 
the  capacity  of  spokesman  for  the  War  Vet- 
erans Association  of  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress.  We  have  such  a  unique  organi- 
zation In  our  midst.  It  is  composed  of  vet- 
erans of  all  wars,  campaigns,  and  expedi- 
tions. Not  only  do  we  war  veterans  of  this 
Congress  want  to  Join  with  those  who  are 
paying  such  well-ddserved  tribute  to  John 
Rankin,  but  we  wish  to  thank  the  American 
Legion  and  the  department  of  Mississippi  for 
singling  out  one  of  our  buddies  and  paying 
this  splendid  tribute  to  him  this  morning. 
And  to  John  Ranki:«i  the  war  veterans  of  the 
Seventy-seventh  Coiigress  wish  to  extend  to 
him  their  best  wishes,  and  we  hope  that  he 
can  be  with  us  at  all  times  and  carry  out  his 
duties  as  the  chalrijaan  of  this  committee,  a 
most  important  on^,  of  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress.     [Applause.] 

Mr  Engel.  The  chairman  presides  best  who 
says  the  least.  So  ^  am  Just  going  to  Intro- 
duce these  gentlemen. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  IHAROLD  K.  CLATPOOL,  REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  OHIO,  AND  MEMBER  OF  THE  COMMnTEE  ON 
WORLD    WAR    VETErAnS'    LEGISLATION 

Mr  ENGEL.  I  want]  to  call  on  another  mem- 
ber of  the  commlttlee,  a  veteran.  Mr.  Clat- 
POOL.    Will  you  say  a  few  words,  please? 

Mr.  CLATPOOL.  Mr,  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee,  as  I  am  one  of  the  prac- 
tically new  members  of  this  committee,  only 
having  served  a  few  years,  it  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  work  with  John  Rankin.  I  con- 
sider him  one  of  the  hardest-working  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  whom  we  have,  and  espe- 
cially on  this  Veterans'  Committee.  I  pay 
great  tribute  to  John. 

I  thank  you.     [Applause.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JERRT  VOORHIS.  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  "THE  STATE  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA. AND  MEMIJER  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
WORLD  WAR  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Engel.  I  will  now  call  upon  another 
member  of  the  committee  who  has  been  very, 
very  active.  Jerry  Voorhis  of  California. 
Will  you  say  a  word? 

Mr.  VooRHis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 


express  my  own  feelings  as  a  member  of  this 
committee  and  as  one  who  will  always  con- 
sider It  to  have  been  a  very  great  honor  to 
have  served  as  a  Member  of  the  House  with 
the  Honorable  John  Rankin  and  to  have 
been  able  to  listen  to  him  confound  his  oppo- 
nents on  the  floor  and  lead  the  fights  in  the 
cause  of  the  American  people.  I  think  the 
action  of  the  American  Legion  is  most  appro- 
priate, and  I  am  sure  we  are  all  very  grateful. 
I  value  more  than  I  can  say  the  personal 
friendship  of  our  chairman.  I  admire  his 
tremendous  capswity  for  herd  work,  clear 
thought,  and  the  gift  of  eloquence  which  he 
possesses  perhaps  as  highly  as  any  Member 
of  the  House.  Most  of  all,  I  appreciate  his 
devotion  to  the  public  Interests  and  the  great 
common  people  of  America  and  the  way  that 
he  has  shown  us  all  to  consider  with  care  as 
well  as  with  a  deep  and  profovmd  interest  the 
problems  connected  with  the  veterans  of 
America  which  we  are  confronted  with  here 
in  thla  committee. 

Mr.  Engel.  Of  all  the  appeals  that  come  tc 
us,  both  as  veterans  and  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  members  of  this  committee, 
those  that  come  fiom  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  deceased  veterans  or  those  which  come 
from  the  families  of  the  veterans  who  are 
unable  to  care  for  their  families  because  of 
their  disabilities  are  perhaps  the  most  heart- 
rending. Those  appeals  perhaps  come  as 
much  or  more  to  the  women's  organizations  of 
the  veterans'  organizations,  the  auxiliaries  to 
the  veterans'  organizations,  and  I  would  like 
to  hear  a  few  words  from  the  heads  of  the 
auxiliary  organizations,  if  there  are  any  here. 

Is  the  head  of  the  American  Legion  Auxil- 
iary here? 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  DORIS  CORWTTH,  PAST  NA- 
TIONAL PRESIDENT  OF  THE  LADIES  AUXILIART, 
TO   THE   AMERICAN    LEGION 

Mr.  EivcEL.  Is  the  head  of  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  here? 

Colonel  Taylor.  She  is  not.     But  If  you 
wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  immediate  past  na- 
tional president,  Mrs.  Doris  Corwith,  is  here. 
Mr.  Engel.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  her. 
Mrs.  Corwith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Commander. 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
last  year  as  national  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Auxiliary  It  was  my  rare  privUege 
to  meet  and  know  Chairman  Rankin.    I  have 
in  my  home  a  photograph  which  was  taken 
last  year  in  which  you  will  see,  as  I  may  do 
every    day,    the    face    of    Chairman    Rankin, 
of  General  Hines,  of  my  national  commander, 
Rajrmond  J.  Kelley,  and  past  national  presi- 
dent. 

I  think  it  is  a  splendid  likeness  of  the  chair- 
man.   And  so  today,  as  I  look  at  this  painting 
which  has  been  given  by  the  American  Legion 
in  honor  of  this  distinguished  gentleman,  I 
shall  be  proud  that  It  was  my  privilege  to 
stand  with  him  for  a  few  moments  and  to 
work  with  him  during  a  year,  and  to  be  con- 
scious of  the  great  contribution  that  the  man 
has  made,  not  only  to  the  veteran  and  his 
dependents  but  to  this  Nation.     And  in  be- 
half of  the  women  of  the  American  Legion 
AuxUiary.  whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
lead,  more  than  a  half  million  women  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  the  veterans  of  the  World 
War  and   their  widows  and  orphans,  I  am 
proud  to  pay  my  tribute  to  this  distinguished 
gentleman  and  to  acknowledge  his  devotion 
to  the  men  and  women  who  need  our  care, 
and  to  acknowledge  his  rare  qualities  to  his 
country  and  to  his  friends.     I  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  proud  indeed  to  have  the  privilege 
to  know  him  and  to  have  the  courteous  at- 
tention of  this  committee  under  his  chair- 
manship,   and    to    speak    for    the    patriotic 
women  of  my  organization  in  tribute  to  John 
Rankin. 
Thank  you.     [Applause.] 

STATEBIENT  of  MRS.  GRACE  H.  DAVIS,  NATIONAL 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  LADIES'  AUXILIART  TO  THE 
VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.   RICE.  May   I   present   Mrs.   Grace   H. 

Davis,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  who  Is  national 


secretary  of  the  ladles'  auxiliary  to  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars. 

Mr.  Engel.  Mrs.  Davis. 

Mrs.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  indeed  • 

very  happy  privilege  to  be  permitted  a  few 
moments  this  morning  to  express  the  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  of  the  ladies'  auxiliary 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  splen- 
did work  that  has  been  done  throughout  the 
years  by  Chairman  Rankin  of  this  Veterans' 
Committee. 

It  is  sorrowful  to  say  that  the  many  appeals 
that  come  from  these  widows  and  dependents 
of  these  veterans  come  over  my  desk,  and  we 
are  at  all  times  Interested  and  naturally 
watch  all  of  those  and  transmit  them  to  the 
various  committees  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  again  a  privilege  to  extend  our  good 
wishes  to  Chairman  Rankin  and  hope  that 
throughout  these  years  he  will  continue  to  do 
the  splendid  work  that  he  has  been  doing. 
We  express  our  appreciation  In  behalf  of 
the  ladies'  auxiliary  to  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States. 

Thank  you.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Engel.  Is  there  anyone  here  from  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans? 

Is  there  anyone  here  of  the  officers  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  who  wishes  to  pay 
their  tribute? 

STATEMENT    OF    MRS.   JOHN   I.    RANKIN 

Mrs.  Rankin.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  wife  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Commlt.ee.  I 
wish  to  express  my  very  great  appreciation  of 
this  beautiful  picture.  I  would  call  It.  because 
I  think  it  is  a  very  good  one,  and  I  am  sure 
that  he  deserves  all  the  honor.  I  will  testify 
as  his  wife  that  he  does.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Engel.  I  can  assure  you  that  we  all 
Join  in  that  sentiment,  Mrs.  Rankin.  I  think 
it  is  a  splendid  picture  of  John. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  committee  for  the  splen- 
did way  in  which  Mrs.  Rankin  has  t;iken  care 
of  our  chairman  and  his  health  and  every- 
thing. You  know  we  married  men  do  not 
always  appreciate  fully  what  our  wives  do 
for  us.  And  I  am  sure  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  credit  for  the  splendid  work  that  John 
has  done  goes  to  his  lovable  companion,  Mrs. 
Rankin.  Let  us  all  give  her  a  hand.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

STATEMENT   OF   HON.    A.  LEONARD   ALLEN,  OT 
LOtnSIANA 

Mr.  Allen  of  Louisiana.  Madam  Chairman, 
members  of  the  committee,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. I  am  very  happy  to  Join  with  this 
great  throng  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  in  paying  tribute  to  our  beloved 
chairman,  the  Honorable  John  Rankin,  of 
Mississippi.  I  say  "beloved"  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.  I  have  for  Mr.  Rankin 
more  than  a  high  regard— I  love  John 
Rankin. 

Soon  after  I  came  to  Congress,  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  meet  him  and  we  have  been 
good  friends  since  that  first  meeting. 

I  have  always  been  interested  in  the  poor 
and  those  in  need,  for.  Indeed,  I  have  always 
been  in  that  class  myself  and  I  have  always 
been  delighted  to  work  with  others  who  had 
the  same  Interest.  In  John  Rankin,  the 
poor  of  the  land  have  a  never-failing  friend. 
He  has  given  the  best  of  his  life  and  Ulents 
to  helping  those  in  need.  What  greater 
tribute  can  be  paid  to  any  man? 

Mr.  Rankin  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
best  posted  men  In  Congress.  He  Is  a  ready 
debater,  a  hard  worker,  a  conscientious  legis- 
lator, and  I  count  It  a  privilege  to  serve  on 
this  committee  under  his  fine  leadership,  and 
I  shall  cherish  his  friendship  throughout 
the  years. 

STATEMENT  OF  WATSON  MILLER.  COMMUT** 
DIRECTOR.  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr.  Engel.  There  is  Just  one  more  man 
that  I  would  like  to  call  on.  We  have  Just 
a  few  minutes.  He  is  a  man  who  has  done 
^lendid  work.  We  all  know  that  he  has 
given  wonderful  help  to  the  veterans— Watsoa 
Miller. 
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Mr.  ICaxn.  Mr.  Engel.  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, through  the  16  years  which  I  have  been 
prlTlleged  to  appear  before  the  committee 
with  my  aHOClatea  oT  the  American  legion 
and  the  repreaenUtlves  of  other  organiza- 
tions, its  hearings  have  been  conducted  with 
fllendllnesB  and  understanding  and  Infor- 
mality that  has  made  us  feel  completely  with- 
out self-consclcusneas.  And  the  job  has  not 
l,een  a  task,  but  a  pleasure.  I  think  there 
Is  a  truism  that  we  can  all  recognize  as 
being  fundamental.  If  we  do  not  occasion- 
ally depart  from  the  A.  B.  C*s  of  everyday 
life  and  the  drudgery  of  the  dally  task  and 
take  recourse  to  the  seat  of  our  tender  emo- 
tions, we  do  not  truly  live.  This  graphically 
correct  and  not  too  flattering  colorful  por- 
trait Is  an  excellent  repreaentatlon  of  Just 
■uch  an  episode.  It  thrills  us  all  very  deeply. 
Yesterday  I  took  the  liberty  of  putting  my 
■rm  around  John's  neck.  I  think  we  both 
^bluahed  a  little  bit.  but  we  both  under- 
'^--ttood  I  was  trying  to  convey  a  sentiment 
which  defies  the  limitations  of  our  language. 

Thank  you  very  much.    [Applause.  1 

Mr.  EitGiL.  Now.  m  surrendering  the  gavel 
to  the  chairman,  I  am  going  to  give  him  a 
chance  to  say  Just  a  word,  as  he  has  been 
Bitting  here  so  paUently.  John,  here  Is  the 
gavel. 

Mr.  RAMKiif.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  words 
are  inadequate  for  me  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  my  frlenda  and  to  my  comrades  In 
MlBiLBslppl  and  to  the  American  Legion  for 
the  presentation  of  this  manifestation  of 
their  friendship  and  confidence.  Words  fall 
me  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  splendid 
tributes  that  have  been  paid  by  my  friends 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  here  today. 

Someone  has  said  that  those  friendships 
that  spring  up  between  the  members  of  the 
two  poliucal  parties  In  the  Congress  are  the 
flowers  that  overhang  the  walls  of  party 
politics.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  they  af- 
ford some  of  the  finest  friendships  I  have 
known.  And  the  friends  I  shall  remember 
moat  gratefully  are  the  ones  who  have  served 
with  me  on  this  committee.  There  Is  no  one 
who  ranks  higher  In  that  respect  than  does 
the  dlstlng\ilshed  temporary  chairman.  Mr. 
Smosl,  who  Just  left  the  chair. 

My  friend,  Major  Bulwinklk.  was  one  of 
the  pioneers.  He  and  I  served  here  side  by 
aide  with  Royal  Johnson,  our  former  chair- 
man, a  real  patriot,  a  man  who  really  gave 
his  life  to  the  service  of  his  cotintry. 

Of  course.  I  am  so  well  vouched  for  now 
that  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  anything  I 
can  say  about  my  service.  Even  my  moral 
character  la  vouched  for  by  the  highest  au- 
thority.  Mrs.  Rankin.      (Laughter.) 

This  has  been  a  hard  place  to  fill.  When 
we  realize  that  out  yonder  there  are  more 
than  4,000.000  World  War  veterans,  many  of 
whom  have  disabilities  that  reach  back  to 
the  World  War  for  which  they  have  not  been 
compensated:  when  we  realize  that  there  are 
thousands  and  thoxisands  of  widows  and  or- 
phans of  these  men  who  really  died  of  World 
War  disabilities  which  they  were  unable  to 
establish;  when  we  realize  that  there  are  or- 
phans of  these  men  who  have  gone  \mcom- 
pensated,  some  of  them  now  being  called  to 
the  colors,  probably  to  engage  in  another 
conflict:  when  calls  come  to  us  from  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  United  States,  it 
affects  us  as  no  other  legislative  appeal  that 
ever  reaches  the  office  of  a  Member  of  the 
Hctue  of  Representatives  or  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

In  a  conversation  with  Royal  Johnaon 
once,  he  said  that  he  feared  the  time  would 
come  when  the  chairmanship  of  this  com- 
mittee would  be  one  of  the  most  unpopular 
positions  in  America,  becaxise.  he  said,  the 
committee  and  the  chairman  would  be 
under  siich  pressure  from  so  many  different 
groups  that  they  would  likely  make  mistakes 
that  would  tHlng  the  committee  and  the 
ebalrmaashlp  Into  Ul  xcpute.    I  am  glad  to 


testify  In  his  absence,  and  I  wish  he  were 
here  with  us  today,  that  Royal  Johnson  held 
the  committee  on  an  even  keel,  and  that 
such  criticism  never  came  to  him,  and  it 
never  came  to  the  committee  as  long  as  he 
occupied  the  chair.  He  was  a  great  chair- 
man. He  was  a  great  American.  He  was  a 
great  partiot.     We  all  loved  him. 

In  the  last  10  years  I  have  had  the  support 
of  all  the  veterans'  organizations  and  all  the 
auxiliaries.  And  during  that  time  this  com- 
mittee has  devoted  its  energies  to  trying  to 
reach  the  real  problem  and  not  to  stir  up 
unnecessary  troubles  that  wou^d  injure  the 
committee  or  Injure  the  cause  of  the  veterans 
themselves. 

This  tribute  Is  to  the  committee.  It  is  to 
those  Members  who  have  fought  with  me, 
and  who  are  still  fighting  with  me  for  Justice 
for  the  disabled  veterans  and  their  widows 
and  orphans.  We  know  it  costs  money.  We 
do  not  deny  that.  We  knew  it  would  cost 
money  when  the  war  was  over.  It  has  al- 
ways cost  money.  But,  in  my  opinion,  there 
is  no  greater  investment  America  can  make 
at  any  time  than  to  take  care  of  the  disabled 
veterans  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
those  veterans  who  fight  in  the  defense  of  our 
country. 

I  want  to  again  thank  each  and  every  one 
of  you,  and  particularly  Mrs.  Rogers,  Jimmy 
Van  Zandt,  General  Hlnes,  and  all  the  others, 
for  their  complimentary  remarks. 

Before  I  close  I  want  to  thank  most  par- 
ticularly the  ladies  of  the  auxiliaries  for  their 
constant,  patient,  untiring  efforts  in  this 
great  cause  of  humanity,  in  helping  to  look 
after  these  disabled  veterans  and  their  widows 
and  orphans 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  veterans 
of  the  World  War  which  we  can  never  pay. 
And  especially  is  that  true  of  our  own  coun- 
try. During  the  trials  through  which  we 
have  passed  In  the  last  20  years,  the  World 
War  veterans  have  been  a  stabilizing  in- 
fluence that  has  helped  to  save  American 
institutions.  During  this  time,  when  we 
were  threatened  with  outbreaks  on  every 
hand.  If  It  had  not  been  for  them  we  might 
have  collapsed  into  chaos.  And  during  these 
trying  times  it  is  not  the  most  patriotic 
man  who  speaks  loudest  over  the  radio  or 
screams  in  the  headlines  of  the  dally  press. 
The  greatest  patriots  in  America  are  the  vet- 
erans— those  men  who  have  gone  throiigh 
the  fire:  those  men  who  have  served  their 
country  in  times  of  war  and  are  now  pro- 
tecting it  and  supporting  it  in  times  of 
peace — they  are  the  greatest  patriots  in 
America.  To  them  and  their  loved  ones  the 
members  of  this  committee  are  dedicated. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  you  from  the  depths 
of  my  heart  for  the  honors  you  have  be- 
stowed upon  me  today.    [Applause.] 


The  Relation  of  AjTicnltnre  to  the 
National-Defense  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  Missousi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday,  February  8, 1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  CHESTER  C.  DAVIS. 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  ADVISORY 
COMMISSION 


Mr.  CANNON  Of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  desire  to  sulunit  for  the  Rscoro  an 


address  by  Chester  C.  Davis,  member  of 
the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commis- 
sion, over  the  radio  in  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  program.  National  Farm  and 
Home  Hour,  this  afternoon. 

It  is  a  timely  and  pertinent  comment 
on  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of 
the  day  by  one  qualified  to  speak  with  au- 
thority on  the  subject,  and  I  commend  it 
to  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation. 
Mr.  Davis  said: 

Out  of  the  wide  field  of  challenging  and 
critical  problems  that  grip  our  interest  there 
are  Just  three  things  about  which  I  want  to 
talk  today.  Some  of  you  may  perhaps  have 
heard  me  comment  on  them  before.  One  of 
these  problems  Is  that  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports— the  question  of  the  policy  which  we 
face  in  the  immediate  future  and  beyond  with 
respect  to  export  shipments  of  farm  commodi- 
ties. Next,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the 
expansion  of  defense  industry  in  relation  to 
agriculture,  and  finally,  a  word  on  the  outlook 
for  farm  prices  and  farm  costs  as  these  are 
affected  by  the  war  emergency  and  the  de- 
fense program. 

For  130  years  after  the  first  President  was 
inaugurated,  the  United  States,  while  it  had 
political  independence,  was  not,  economically 
speaking,  an  Independent  nation.  In  the 
world  family  of  nations  we  were  a  colonial 
dependency,  an  outl3rlng  source  of  raw  materi- 
als and  food  for  Europe  and  a  market  for  Euro- 
pean industrial  goods.  We  financed  our  In- 
ternal improvements,  the  railroads  for  ex- 
ample, by  borrowing  from  abroad.  We  ob- 
tained cash  for  Interest  and  principle  on  these 
borrowings  by  exports,  exports  very  largely 
of  agricultural  raw  materials.  During  that 
period  we  didn't  have  much  of  a  farm-export 
problem. 

The  World  War  changed  all  this,  It  changed 
everything  but  our  way  of  thinking.  We  no 
longer  borrowed  from  abroad  so  we  no  longer 
paid  the  Interest  bill  with  shiploads  of  wheat 
and  cotton.  During  most  of  the  twenties  we 
bought  temporary  freedom  from  the  need  to 
face  the  Issue  by  lending  abroad  billions — 
bUlions  that  never  will  be  repaid.  Since  1933 
we  have  permitted  other  nations  to  settle 
their  adverse  trade  balance  with  us  by  selling 
us  their  gold.  We  continue  today  to  furnish 
the  ultimate  market  for  the  gold  of  the  world. 
For  nearly  two  decades  the  American  farm- 
ers have  been  fighting  a  losing  battle  with 
American  mass  production  industries  over 
the  division  of  the  dollar  exchange  made  avail- 
able to  pay  for  exports  by  our  foreign  loans, 
oxor  Imports,  and  our  gold  purchases.  Several 
forces  abroad  have  handicapped  agriculture's 
struggle  to  maintain  Its  relative  share  of  our 
exports — the  expansion  of  farm  production 
by  our  former  customers  in  their  drive  for 
food  self  sufBciency;  the  Increasing  competi- 
tion of  new  areas  of  agricultural  production; 
and  the  growth  of  bilateral  barter  by  which 
industrial  nations  paid  for  raw  material  im- 
ports by  exports  of  manufactured  goods. 

Now  this  farmer's  place  in  world  markets 
has  been  further  diminished  by  the  Impact 
of  a  new  World  War.  The  continent  of  Eu- 
rope is  closed  to  us.  The  chief  remaining 
market,  the  United  Kingdom,  is  not  only  im- 
porting less,  but  In  its  desperate  effort  to 
save  dollar  exchange  to  pay  for  aircraft  and 
ships,  guns,  and  munitions,  it  has  cut  to 
one-half  the  proportion  of  its  agricultxiral 
hnports  normally  bought  from  the  United 
States. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  sees  some  es- 
pecial quality  or  virtue  in  exports  not  pos- 
sessed by  a  domestic  demand.  I  am  in  favor 
of  every  possible  aid  to  the  expansion  of  con- 
simiption  and  use  of  our  farm  products  In 
the  United  States.  But  the  cold  fact  remains 
that  more  than  half  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducers have  been  drawing  a  major  share  of 
their  Income  from  the  production  of  com- 
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modlties  that  have  depended  to  a  large  extent 
on  export  sales — the  producers  of  cotton, 
wheat,  tobacco,  lard,  and  fruit.  And  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  giving  up  without  a  struggle  the 
chance  for  American  farmers  to  sell  in  world 
markets.  Such  a  loss  would  force  on  us 
Internal  adjustments  so  drastic  as  to  make 
the  early  ventures  of  the  A.  A.  A.  look  like  a 
Liberty  leaguer's  dream  of  economic  paradise. 
I  believe  It  is  possible  to  choose  a  program 
now  and  develop  it  in  the  future  that  will 
lessen  and,  in  part,  avert  that  loss.  Many 
things  will  need  to  be  done.  Here  are  some 
of  them: 

1.  Press  on  to  develop  and  discover  plans 
to  increase  consumption  of  food  and  fiber  at 
home,  particularly  by  the  underfed  and 
poorly  clothed  millions  who  live  here. 

2.  Continue  and  enlarge,  if  necessary,  the 
policy  -  of  storing  food  and  fiber  against 
enlarged  domestic  consumption  in  the  future 
or  the  reopening  of  foreign  shipments.  Pres- 
ent load  and  purchasing  programs  have  pre- 
vented the  full  Impact  of  these  national 
stores  from  pressing  down  the  price  to  the 
farmer.  They  must  be  pursued  coura- 
geously and  administered  promptly.  They 
should  not  be  hampered  by  the  formulas 
and  habits  of  thought  that  governed  vis  in 
a  world  at  peace. 

3.  Provision  should  be  made,  either  as  a 
part  of  the  pending  lend-lease  bill  or  by 
negotiations  accompanying  it,  whereby  it  will 
again  be  possible  for  the  United  Kingdom  to 
take  from  the  United  States  the  normal  pro- 
portion of  agricultural  commodities  which 
she  must  Import.  That  England  has  not 
done  so  In  recent  months  is  understandable 
in  view  of  the  pressure  on  the  dollar  ex- 
change available  as  means  of  payment  in 
this  country.  But  pending  legislation 
should  relieve  that.  I  would  like  to  see  pro- 
vision made  that  will  give  American  cotton 
and  food  the  same  status  under  the  proposed 
plan  as  manufactured  goods. 

4.  Europe  Is  going  through  a  winter  of 
starvation  as  iniserable  as  the  world  has 
known  since  the  Middle  Ages.  It  t  true  that 
starvation  is  a  weapon  of  war,  and  no  one 
can  b?ame  the  warring  countries  for  making 
use  of  it.  But  civilization  Is  not  advanced 
by  stervatlon  in  the  long  run.  We  need  to 
plan  now  so  that  we  can  move  swiftly  when 
a  way  Is  found  to  make  our  surplus  available 
to  the  starving  millions  who  need  it,  when 
the  time  for  reconstruction  arrives.  Per- 
haps that  wiU  be  one  way  in  which  America 
can  contribute  to  a  better  world  order  when 
wholesale  Insanity  comes  to  an  end. 

5.  No  matter  what  the  outcome  of  this 
struggle  may  be,  it  will  be  a  long  time,  if  ever, 
before  uncontrolled  world  trade  among  indi- 
viduals Is  possible.  Nations  will  be  compelled 
to  direct  and  control  international  trade  in 
the  interest  of  theli-  own  economies.  When 
that  time  comes,  farmers  must  insist  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  recognize 
the  pecxUiar  conditions  of  their  Industry. 
Some  forms  of  exports  are  infinitely  more 
important,  dollar  for  dollar,  J;han  others. 
Years  ago  I  said  that,  under  conditions  where 
dollar  exchange  to  pay  for  exports  from  the 
United  States  Is  limited,  sound  national  policy 
made  it  more  profitable  for  us  as  a  Nation 
to  export  cotton  than  certain  kinds  of  manu- 
factured goods,  for  example.  Some  of  the 
manufacturers  took  sharp  exception  to  it 
then  but  I  repeat  that  assertion  now. 

Even  If  all  these  policies  are  carried  out 
to  their  maximum  yield  for  agriculture,  we 
may  find  that  there  are  still  too  many  people 
growing  cotton,  and  tobacco,  and  wheat,  for 
aU  of  them  to  iearn  a  decent  American  stand- 
ard of  Uving  at  it.  That  is  why,  as  one  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mission, I  have  carried  insistence  upon  de- 
centralization to  the  point  where  I  think  some 
of  my  colleagues  may  have  wished  sometimes 
they  had  never  heard  the  word. 
I  believe  this  Nation  should  have  laid  down 


and  then  carried  out  the  principle  that  no 
new  defense  mdustries  wotild  be  located  in 
areas  where  the  heavy  Industries  essential  to 
defense  are  now  concentrated  when  there  was 
any  possibility  of  placing  them  elsewhere. 
That  is  the  only  way  in  which  new  reservoirs 
of  unemployed  labor  and  resources  can  be 
tapped  without  uprooting  families  and  shift- 
ing them  thousands  of  miles  into  communi- 
ties where  ebbing  of  the  armament  effort  will 
leave  them  stranded. 

The  plans  which  had  been  made  prior  to 
the  emergency  for  maximum  war  production 
were  not  based  on  such  a  principle.  In 
carrying  out  the  program  we  have  made 
some  progress  toward  decentralization  but  I 
have  been  far  from  satisfied.  I  am  afraid 
that,  in  the  defense  effort  up  to  date,  we 
have  followed  the  same  pattern  of  regional 
concentration  that  was  foUowed  in  1917  and 
1918.  At  that  time  we  handicapped  our 
effort  by  shortages  of  labor  smd  transport 
and  left  an  aftermath  of  overbuUt  and  over- 
concentrated  industry.  I  am  afraid  that  we 
will  again  reap  some  of  the  same  harvest  of 
economic  and  social  consequences. 

I  am  not  trying  to  lay  blame  for  this  at 
anybody's  door.  Most  men  in  the  War  De- 
partment agree  that  the  principle  of  de- 
centralization is  right,  but  for  20  years  the 
business  of  this  Nation  has  been  peace  and 
not  war.  No  one  in  authority  figured  out 
how  the  Job  was  to  be  done.  Industrial 
management  has  thought  largely  in  terms  of 
doing  the  new  business  of  war  production  on 
the  old  stand.  If  there  had  been  forethought 
and  planning.  I  believe  we  could  have  avoided 
the  mistakes  we  are  making. 

So  in  the  first  stages  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram I  mxist  frankly  say  I  think  we  have 
missed  some  important  opportunities.  I  had 
hoped  that  we  might  use  much  of  the  surplus 
manpower  or  ineffectively  employed  man- 
power of  agriculture  near  at  home — that  we 
might  avoid  moving  these  folks  across  the 
country  to  supplement  the  labor  supply 
which,  in  some  of  the  large  urban  centers, 
is  already  running  short.  Perhaps  we  shaU 
be  able  to  do  better  In  the  futvire  than  In 
the  past. 

My  last  subject  brings  me  down  to  some- 
thing which  Is  of  immediate  Importance  to 
all  of  you.  The  last  question  of  national 
defense  and  agriculture  on  which  I  want  to 
comment  might  be  called  my  outlook  fore- 
cast—the effect  of  the  defense  program  on 
farm  prices  and  costs  in  the  months  ahead, 
and  what  it  means  to  agriculture.  And  here 
I  do  not  speak  dogmatically,  for  In  these 
days  no  ope  can  forecast  with  accuracy  and 
confidence.  Let  me,  rather,  make  some  sug- 
gestions about  what  may  perhaps  be  ahead 
for  the  farmer. 

Some  parts  of  the  country  are  fortunate  if 
they  produce,  in  the  main,  for  a  domestic 
market.  Their  market  Is  at  peace  and  facing 
a  year  of  strong  demand.  It  is  true  that 
Corn  Belt  farmers  have  piled  up  stocks  of 
lard  which  went  Into  export  in  past  years 
but  compared  with  the  cotton  grower,  for 
example,  the  lard  stocks  are  an  irritation 
rather  than  a  problem  of  critical  urgency. 
During  the  past  6  months  and  the  year  ahead, 
an  army  of  men  has  been  leaving  part-time 
Jobs  and  the  relief  roUs  for  regular  employ- 
ment at  regular  wages.  Economists  say  that 
one  of  the  first  effects  of  this  Increased  buy- 
ing power  is  on  the  demand  for  meat  and 
dairy  products— items  which,  though  we 
would  prefer  to  believe  otherwise,  are  luxury 
products  for  many  Americans. 

So  the  demand  for  domestically  consumed 
products  promises  to  be  good.  I  believe  that 
the  farmers  will  meet  the  domestic  demand 
fully  and  efficiently  within  the  agricultural 
machinery  we  have  built  up  over  the  years. 
I  believe  it  can  J>e  done  without  the  reckless 
speculation  and  post-emergency  maladjust- 
ment which  we  had  during  and  aftar  the 
last  war. 


In  this  connection  I  am  somewhat  con- 
cerned over  the  beef-catUe  situation  in  the 
years  ahead.    It   is  my   Judgment  that   all 
practicable  steps  should  be  taken  to  stabUlM 
the   number   of    beef   catUe   on   farms   and 
ranches    at    approximately    the   level    which 
WiU  be   attained   in    1941.     The   number  of 
beef  cattle  on  farms  and  ranches  in  1941  Is 
expected  to  be  In  line  with  needs,  but  sup- 
plies for  slaughter  in  1941  are  expected  to  be 
reduced  because  of  the  retention  of  heifers 
in  breeding  herds  due  to  the  present  favor- 
able   prices.    If    this    occurs,    supplies    for 
slaughter  wlU  be  below   needs  in   1941   and 
probably  above  needs  in  later  years.    It  is 
important  that  cattle  feeders  give  considera- 
tion to  this  situation  in  order  that  plans  may 
be  made  for  increased  supplies  for  slaughter 
next  year.    I  believe  that  something  could 
be  accomplished  in  the  desired  direction  by 
encouraging   the   feeding   and  marketing   of 
more  heifers  during  the  months  Just  ahead. 
But  domestic  demand  Is  one  side  of  the 
pict\ire.     The  other  is  not  so  bright.     The 
defense  program,  as  you  know.  Is,  In  many  re- 
spects, a  great  buying  program.    We  are  buy- 
ing vast  quantities  of  industrial  materials  in 
the  form  of  the  machines  and  equipment  of 
modern    armament.     We    are   buying    great 
quantities  of  labor. 

In  a  sense  during  the  year  ahead  the  de- 
fense program  wlU  enter  Its  second  phase. 
It  began  during  a  period  of  depression,  at  a 
time  when  factories  were  running  at  partial 
capacity  and  when  many  workers,  both  skilled 
and  unskilled,  were  out  of  work.  The  first 
effect  of  the  new  defense  orders  was  to  take 
up  slack.  Machines  which  had  before  been 
Idle  were  started  up;  men  who  had  been  with- 
out work  went  back  to  their  Jobs  at  the  old 
hours  and  at  the  old  pay.  Factories  which 
had  been  operating  at  50-,  60-,  or  76-percent 
capacity  began  to  move  toward  fuU  operation. 
I  repeat  thht  during  this  first  phase  we  were 
taking  up  •iome  of  the  slack. 

Now  this  period  of  taking  up  the  slack  Is 
drawing  to  a  close  in  many  areas.  The  steel 
industry,  the  alumlnimi  Industry,  many 
branches  of  the  chemical  Industry  are  run- 
ning at  capacity.  The  demand  for  labor  Is 
becoming  more  acute.  In  many  branches  of 
Industry  we  are  entering  upon  the  period 
when  capacity  must  be  expanded  and  where, 
until  this  new  expansion  comes  into  produc- 
tion, shortages  may  be  expected  to  appear. 

During  the  second  phase  of  the  program  we 
shall  see  some  serloxis  problems  for  agri- 
culture. 

Sometimes,  when  I  am  feeUng  very  pessi- 
mistic, I  find  myself  painting  a  rather  black 
picture.  I  see  Industrial  management  using 
the  defense  program  as  a  device  for  recoup- 
ing the  losses  of  the  lean  years.  I  see  it 
asking  prices  and  obtaining  margins  of  profit 
which  enables  it  to  set  aside  a  kitty  for  the 
lean  years  that  may  be  ahead.  I  see  labor, 
pressed  by  higher  living  costs,  eyeing  those 
Increased  profits.  I  see  some  organized-labor 
groups  exploiting  the  sudden  increase  in  the 
demand  for  special  skills  or  trades.  I  see  the 
farmer,  the  white-collar  worker,  professional 
groups,  and  the  small  businessman,  who  Is 
not  participating  in  the  defense  program. 
being  squeezed  in  the  process. 

As  I  say,  I  see  this  picture  dxiring  my  more 
pessimistic  moments.  I  hope  that  it  may 
never  come  to  pass,  but  I  think  we  can  only 
prevent  it  by  a  clear-cut,  vigorous  policy, 
weU  fortified  by  action.  Profits  on  defense 
orders  must  be  kept  to  fair  and  moderate 
proportions.  Any  undue  gains  which  appear 
must  be  recaptured  by  thoroughgoing  excess- 
profits  taxation.  No  one  is  privUeged  to  get 
rich  as  a  result  of  this  armament  effort, 
throvigh  defense  expenditures.  We  must 
make  every  effort  to  expand  industrial  ca- 
pacity by  the  time  it  Is  needed  so  as  to  keep 
shortages  to  a  minimum,  for  every  shortage 
is  a  tempution  to  higher  prices.  Labor  mxist 
not  take  vmdue  advantage  of  any  increase 
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in  Ma  DM^Inlng  position.  All  unjustifl*- 
bl«  price  and  wage  Increwes  mutt  be  vig- 
orously curbed. 

All  of  this  ts  •  rather  large  order.  But  It 
to  the  front  on  which  farmera  must  flght  11 
they  are  not  to  become  the  Tlctims  of  the 
sort  of  sq\»ee«e  which  I  have  Just  described. 

In  the  months  ahead  we  are  going  to 
build  up  an  organization  to  keep  careful 
watch  on  shortages  of  materials  and  labor  as 
these  affect  agriculture.  We  haven't  tried  to 
get  ahead  of  our  problem  but  we  do  not 
intend  to  let  the  problem  get  ahead  of  us. 
MlilWry  demands  will  have  to  take  priority 
over  •grlcoiltxiral  requirements — farmers  may 
bare  to  make  adjustments  In  the  kinds  of 
fertilizer  they  use  and  sometime  there  may 
be  some  shortages  In  certain  types  of  farm 
equipment.  I  do  not  worry  so  much  about 
this.  But  there  Is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong 
way  of  handling  such  matters  so  far  as  the 
farmer  Is  concerned.  I  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  see  that  these  matters  are  handled  equi- 
tably for  the  farm  producer  and  with  a  mini- 
mum of  inconvenience.  Above  all  I  hope 
we  wlU  be  able  to  prevent  profiteering  from 
•ny  Bhortag«s  there  may  be  In  farm  require- 
ments. This  Is  your  responsibility  as  well  as 
ours  here  In  Waihlngtcn.  As  Individuals, 
and  especially  through  your  great  farm  or- 
ganisations. I  want  you  to  keep  us  informed. 
If  pnoea  seem  unreasonable  or  If  supplies  are 
unaccountably  short.  It  la  your  duty  to  let 
us  know.  If  there  Is  a  good  reaaon  for  the 
situation  we  will  try  to  explain  It.  If  there 
Isnt,  w«  will  try  to  help  you  do  something 
•bout  It. 

Above  ail  else,  this  Is  a  time  which  impera- 
tively requires  that  farmers  stand  closely  to- 
gether In  meetmg  their  problems,  and  the 
Nation's  problems.  No  one  doubts  the  will- 
ingness of  the  American  farmer  to  carry  his 
abare  of  the  load;  we  want  to  see  to  it  that 
he  Isn't  asked  to  carry  too  much  more  than 
his  share. 


Tke  LcaM-Und  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  mew  Jiasrr 

IN  THX  HOU8K  OP  REPRESENTATTVira 


Saturdaw.  February  S,  1941 


Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Spraker.  the  debate  on  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  House  (H.  R.  1776),  known  as 
the  lease-lend  bill,  leaves  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  membership  of  this 
House  is  fully  aware  of  the  heavy  respon- 
sibility that  is  resting  upon  each  of  us 
In  these  critical  times. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  can  sfteak  with 
assurance  as  to  what  the  future  holds  in 
store  tat  our  Nation,  whether  the  bill  be 
passed  or  defeated.  Then  are  some  who 
•re  convinced  that  its  passage,  without 
fundamental  and  clarlf  jdng  amendments, 
will  result  in  loss  of  our  democracy,  the 
creation  of  a  dietatorship.  and  involve- 
ment in  war.  "niere  are  others,  equally 
sincere,  who  are  just  as  certain  that  fail- 
ure to  pass  the  un  will  result  in  the  loss 
of  democracy  as  a  system  of  govenunent, 
the  qvead  of  totalitarian  and  dictator 
forms  of  government,  and  the  involve- 
ment of  our  own  Nation  in  a  world  stnig- 
ilB  to  retain  our  ofwn  institutions  of 
freedom. 


It  Is  my  humble  opinion  that  the  cha- 
otic condition  existing  throughout  the 
world  presents  too  many  conflicting  ele- 
ments, beyond  our  control,  to  permit 
anyone  to  speak  with  certainty  and  as- 
surance as  to  what  the  future  holds  in 
store  for  us — war  or  peace.  I  pray  God 
that  It  may  be  peace.  Certain  I  am  that 
each  Member  will  cast  his  vote,  whether 
for  or  against  the  bill,  with  no  other 
thought,  conviction,  or  desire  than  that 
such  is  the  best  way  to  preserve  our 
peace.  Each  is  seeking  to  do  that  which 
he  thinks  is  best  for  America.  Hence 
there  is  need  for.  and  there  should  be,  the 
greatest  degree  of  tolerance  for  the  opin- 
ion of  others,  thought  different  from  our 
own. 

What  is  the  best  thing  to  do  under 
existing  circumstances?  This  is  the 
question  that  each  of  us  has  asked  our- 
selves time  and  again.  It  is  the  ques- 
tion that  Members  of  Congress  have 
asked  each  other  time  and  again.  It  Is 
the  question  thoughtful  citizens  ask  each 
other.  In  all  walks  of  life  it  is  the 
paramount  question  in  every  conversa- 
tion. We  who  are  elected  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  must  answer  that 
question  by  our  votes  in  this  House.  It 
is  a  tremendous  responsibility. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  many  who 
are  not  in  a  representative  position  such 
as  ours,  with  its  attendant  responsibility, 
would  not  be  so  glib,  so  sure,  and  so  un- 
reasonable and  intolerant  toward  the 
views  of  others  if  they  had  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  casting  their  vote  on 
this  bill. 

AVOID  WAS 

The  responsibility  of  doing  the  right 
thing  In  a  time  such  as  this,  when  the  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  our  people  are  at 
stake,  has  for  me  a  most  sobering  influ- 
ence. I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  nothing  the  people  of  this  Nation 
more  sincerely  and  earnestly  desire,  par- 
ticularly the  fathers  and  mothers  who 
have  sons  who  must  answer  the  call  and 
flgiit  our  battles,  than  for  this  Nation  to 
avoid  war  with  its  terrible  carnage,  death, 
and  distress.  Deeply  conscious  of  thu 
fact  my  vote  on  this  bill  will  be  my  sin- 
cere conviction  and  belief  after  careful, 
serious,  and  mast  searching  study  and 
consideration,  that  such  is  the  best  course 
to  piu-sue  at  this  time  to  avoid  war.  My 
Judgment  may  be  wrong  but  God  knows 
that  I  will  do  what  I  think  is  right.  The 
desire  for  peace  is  of  the  very  heart  and 
soul  of  America.  It  is  in  the  hope  that 
the  cause  of  peace  for  America  will  be 
advanced  that  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill  in 
its  amended  form. 

In  deciding  the  important  questions 
that  arise  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  it  is  belftful  to  realize  that  our 
people,  generally  speaking,  favor  aid  to 
Britain — short  of  war.  Thus  the  giving 
of  aid  to  Britain,  regardless  of  the  vary- 
ing views  as  to  the  form  our  aid  shoiild 
take,  is  not  the  real  issue. 


Most  of  the  opposition  to  the  biS  has 
arlaoi  from  the  powers  the  bill  author- 
iaes  the  Preeident  to  exercise.  However, 
the  WH  as  originally  presented  to  Con- 
gress, and,  upon  the  basis  of  which  most 
of  the  opposition  has  arisen,  has  been 


materially  amended  with  respect  to  the 
objectionable  features. 

The  amendment  that  fixes  a  time  limit 
beyond  which  the  powers  shall  not  be 
exercised,  the  amendment  that  specific- 
ally states  that  nothing  in  the  act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  or  permit  the 
authorization  of  convoying  vessels  by 
naval  vessels  of  the  United  States,  that 
which  prohibits  any  vessel  flying  the 
American  flag  from  entering  a  war  zone, 
and  the  amendment  that  reserves  the 
right  of  Congress  at  any  time  by  majority 
vote  to  withdraw  and  terminate  any  of 
the  powers  granted  to  the  President  will 
answer  and  remedy  to  a  great  extent  the 
objections  that  have  been  made.  These 
amendments,  and  others  of  importance, 
were  made  in  response  to  the  widespread 
opposition  that  was  directed  at  the  bill 
in  its  original  form.  They  are  intended 
to  satisfy  and  remove  the  fear  that  too 
much  power  was  being  given  to  one 
man— the  President.  The  retention  by 
Congress  of  the  power  to  terminate  the 
powers  granted  at  any  time  by  a  majority 
vote  is  most  reassuring  of  all.  It  an- 
swers and  removes  the  most  fundamental 
of  all  objections  to  the  bill.  With  that 
reservation  in  the  bill  most  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill  is  removed. 

PRKSroENTUL   POWERS 

And  now  with  respect  to  the  question 
that  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the 
powers  contained  in  the  bill  should  be 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 

In  considering  this  question  I  think  it 
is  generally  agreed  that  the  conditions 
existing  throughout  the  world  require 
that  this  Nation  shall  be  adequately  pre- 
pared. To  do  so  requires  not  only  the 
production  of  ships,  planes,  guns,  tanks, 
and  munitions,  but  also  the  ability  to  do 
so  quickly.  To  accomplish  this  there 
must  be  a  centralization  of  authority. 
Power  must  be  lodged  somewhere  or  in 
someone.  The  duties  incident  to  such 
power  are  of  an  executive  character. 
Thus  it  naturally  comes  within  the  scope 
of  duties  contemplated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  be  performed  by  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government.  The  Presi- 
dent, as  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation, 
is  the  head  of  the  department.  Upon 
whom,  then,  in  our  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, does  the  duty  more  naturally  de- 
volve, and  who,  other  than  the  President, 
should  assume  such  duties,  and,  there- 
fore, be  granted  the  general  powers 
provided  in  this  bill?  To  this  there  can 
be  no  real  objection. 

The  objection,  however,  does  not  arise 
from  power  in  the  President  to  direct  the 
fulfillment  of  our  defense  requirements 
for  use  in  our  own  country,  but  from  the 
fact  that  power  is  given  to  the  President 
by  the  terms  of  the  bill  (1)  to  authorize 
the  manufacture  of  "any  defense  article 
for  the  government  of  any  country  whose 
defense  the  President  deems  vital  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States,"  and  (2)  to 
sell,  transfer,  exchange,  lease,  lend,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of,  to  any  such  govern- 
ment, any  defense  article."  There  are 
other  provisions  in  the  bill,  but  this  is 
sufficient  to  make  plain  the  basis  of  the 
objection. 

NXUTBALZTT   DCSTBOTSD 

The  question  that  is  raised  by  these 
provisions  of  the  bill  requires  a  decision 
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as  to  what  should  be  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  Nation  with  particular  reference  to 
the  nations  now  engaged  in  war.  Should 
there  be  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality,  or, 
one  that  will  give  aid  to  the  nations  that 
are  resisting  the  aggressor  nations?  We 
cannot  be  termed  a  neutral  and  give  the 
aid  that  this  bill  provides  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, Greece,  and  China.  In  fact,  we  long 
ago  cast  off  the  right  to  be  termed  a  neu- 
tral as  between  the  nations  new  at  war. 
Our  neutral  status  was  destroyed  from 
the  moment  the  President  directed  the 
delivery  of  war  planes,  guns,  and  muni- 
tions to  Great  Britain  even  though  a 
devious  method  of  transfer  and  delivery 
was  provided  to  accomplish  the  purpose. 
All  pretext  of  neutrality  was  cast  aside 
when  the  President  arranged  for  the 
transfer  of  50  destroyers  to  Great  Britain. 
Any  one  of  these  transactions  consti- 
tuted an  act  of  war  as  defined  by  the 
recognized  principles  of  international 
law.  The  only  reason  they  have  not  re- 
sulted in  actual  war  is  the  fact  that  3,000 
miles  of  ocean  separate  us  from  those 
nations  against  whom  the  act  was  com- 
mitted, and  who  are  otherwise  too  busily 
engaged  to  take  on  an  additional  foe. 

These  acts,  already  committed,  and 
without  the  acquiescence  or  consent  of 
Congress,  are  in  no  sense  different  in 
principle  from  the  facts  under  which  our 
Nation  claimed  a  violation  of  neutrality 
and  recovered  $15,500,000  in  gold  as  dam- 
ages from  England  in  the  celebrated  Ala- 
bama case,  decided  in  1871.    That  case 
arose  when  private  individuals,  citizens 
of  Great  Britain,  built,  sold,  and  delivered 
to  the  Southern  Confederacy  three  armed 
ships,  including  the  Alabama,  to  be  used 
as  vessels  of  war  and  raiders  against  the 
United  States  Government  during  the 
Civil  War.    In  fact,  that  case  does  not 
begin  to  be  as  fiagrant  a  violation  of 
international   law   as   our  own   acts  of 
intervention  already  committed  during 
this  present  war.    In  the  Alabama  case 
the  vessels  which  were  transferred  to  the 
Confederacy  did  not  belong  to  the  British 
Government.    They  were  the  property  of 
private    citizens.      They    were    neither 
armed  or  delivered  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  but,  having  been 
buUt  in  England,  and  the  arms  manufac- 
tured there,  the  arbitration  court  held 
Great  Britain  had  violated  the  principles 
of  neutraUty  and  was  responsible  for  the 
damage  the  vessels  subsequently  com- 
mitted against  American  shipping,  and 
accordingly  awarded  judgment  of  $15,- 
500,000  against  Great  Britain  for  its  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  neutrality. 

My  purpose  In  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  this  Nation  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered a  neutral,  whether  this  bUl  be 
passed  or  not,  is  not  to  invite  considera- 
tion at  this  time  as  to  whether  the  Presi- 
dent was  right  or  wrong  in  the  steps  he 
has  taken.  The  time  to  have  considered 
that  phase  of  the  situation  was  before 
the  acts  were  committed,  but  Congress 
was  never  given  that  opportunity.  It  is 
now  too  late.  To  do  so  would  be  merely 
academic.  The  act  has  been  done.  As 
a  result  we  are  now  faced  with  a  condi- 
tion and  not  a  theory.  That  being  the 
case  the  question  resolves  itself  into  what 
is  best  to  do  under  the  conditions  that 
now  prevail? 


INVOLVZMZNT  IN  WAB 

Today  our  situation  with  respect  to  the 
nations  at  war  is  far  different  from  what 
it  was  when  the  war  commenced  in  Sep- 
tember 1939.  Long  before  that  time,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  President,  Congress 
with  only  a  few  dissenting  votes  passed 
an  act  to  define  our  neutrality.  That 
act  placed  an  embargo  against  the  sliip- 
ment  from  this  country  of  any  munitions 
or  implements  of  war  to  any  nation  en- 
gaged in  war.  In  appealing  for  the  pas- 
sage of  that  bill,  to  make  certain  and 
secure  our  neutrality  and  avoidance  of 
all  acts  that  might  lead  to  war,  the  Presi- 
dent pictured  the  profits  that  come  from 
the  manufacture  of  war  material  as 
fools'  gold.  His  reasoning  was  sound 
and  logical  when  he  urged  Congress  to 
pass  that  legislation,  and  Congress  re- 
sponded by  passing  the  bill  with  an 
almost  unanimous  vote. 

In  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  our 
neutrality  policy  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  March  18.  1937.  and  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Embargo  Act, 
I  said: 

The  American  people  do  not  want  war. 
Nor  do  our  people  desire  any  policy  to  be 
adopted  with  respect  to  our  International 
affairs  that  would  have  any  possibility  of 
creating  entanglements  that  might  lead  to 
war.  To  avoid  war  and  remain  at  peace  is 
the  supreme  desire  of  America. 

Already,  at  the  present  session.  Congress 
has  given  evidence  of  its  Intention  to  make 
effective  this  desire  of  the  American  people. 
I  refer  to  the  law.  enacted  by  unanimous 
support  of  Republicans  and  Democrats,  that 
prohibits  the  shipment  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  to  any  one  of  the  fac- 
tions in  Spain  now  engaged  in  civil  strife. 

This  action  by  Congress  Is  based  upon  the 
recognized  possibility  that  entanglements  of 
a  most  serious  natxu-e,  affecting  the  welfare 
and  peace  of  our  Nation,  can  easily  arise  by 
the  shipment  of  war  material. 

It  is  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  While 
it  Is  only  a  short  step,  yet  It  Is  a  very  Im- 
portant one.  It  reverses  a  long-established 
policy  that  permitted  all  such  shipments  so 
long  as  we  remained  a  neutral  nation  In  the 
particular  conflict.  It  Is  a  wise  step  when  we 
consider  the  unfortunate  result  that  followed 
the  adoption  of  a  contrary  policy  by  our 
Nation  preceding  our  entrance  Into  the  World 
War. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Our  Nation  has  been  the  leader  In  every 
movement  to  promote  peace  and  good  wlU 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  adop- 
tion of  a  neutrality  poUcy  founded  upon  a 
desire  to  remain  aloof  from  war,  and  a  will- 
ingness to  refuse  the  profits  of  war.  Is  addi- 
tional and  convincing  evidence  of  the  peace- 
ful Inclination  of  our  Nation  and  a  proper 
recognition  of  the  spirit  and  ptirpose  of  our 
people  to  promote  peace. 
*^%  •  •  •  • 

I  favor  the  adoption  of  the  strongest  pos- 
sible policy  to  Insure  our  complete  national 
neutrality  In  time  of  war  whenever  and 
wherever  It  may  hereafter  exist.  By  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  policy  we  promote  and  make 
more  certain  the  safety,  security,  and  con- 
tinued peace  of  America. 

The  Embargo  Act  defined  and  fixed  an 
American  policy  of  nonintervention,  or 
strict  neutraUty.  It  was  in  effect  long 
before  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ger- 
many went  to  war  in  September  1939. 
However,  shortly  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  the  President,  notwith- 
standing his  previously  expressed  opinion 
that  an  embargo  policy  was  the  best  pos- 


sible security  against  involvement  in  war, 
advocated  repeal  of  the  strict  provisions 
of  the  Embargo  Act  and  the  substitution 
of  a  "cash  and  carry"  policy.  After  bit- 
ter opposition  in  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent finally  succeeded  in  his  purpose  and 
the  Embargo  Act  was  repealed  and  the 
"cash  and  carry"  policy  adopted. 

The  intense  desire  upon  the  part  of 
administration  leaders  to  carry  out  the 
President's  desire  to  repeal  the  Embargo 
Act  and  substitute  a  "cash  and  carry" 
policy  can  be  readily  seen  from  the  fact 
that  the  legislation  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  was  brought  before  the  House  for 
consideration  under  what  is  termed  a 
"gag  rule."  that  unduly  limited  debate 
and  denied  full  opportunity  to  offer 
amendments.  In  speaking  upon  this 
subject  on  October  31. 1939. 1  said: 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  regrettable  that  the  rule 
now  before  the  House,  which  fixes  the  pro- 
cedure for  the  consideration  of  the  neutrality 
bin  recently  passed  by  the  Senate,  Is  not  more 
liberal  In  Its  terms.  The  effect  of  the  rule 
wUl  be  to  limit  debate  and  restrict  the  offer- 
ing of  amendments.  The  welfare  of  our  peo- 
ple Is  vitally  concerned  in  the  type  of  neu- 
trality legislation  to  be  adopted.  Therefore 
there  should  be  no  attempt  to  stifle  debate 
or  restrict  the  right  to  offer  amendments.  A 
gag  rule  has  no  proper  place  In  the  procedure 
of  this  House  when  a  matter  of  this  Impor- 
tance Is  under  consideration.  The  welfare  of 
our  people  demands  that  the  fiUlest  oppor- 
tunity of  expression  be  given  to  the  member- 
ship of  this  House  as  representatives  of  our 
people.  The  rule  is  unfair  and  unjust  be- 
cause of  the  severe  limitations  It  places  upon 
the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

And  then  addressing  my  reiparks 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Embargo  Act, 
I  said: 

I  em  strongly  In  favor  of  retaining  the 
present  embargo  against  shipment  of  arms, 
ammvmltlon,  and  Implements  of  war.  of  any 
kind  or  character,  to  belligerent  nations. 
I  shall  therefore  vote  against  repeal  of  the 
embargo  as  provided  for  In  the  Senate  blU. 
•  •  •  •  • 

No  guaranty  can  or  has  been  given  that 
the  repeal  of  the  embargo  will  prevent  our 
being  drawn  into  the  war.  I  prefer  to  re- 
main on  the  safe  side  and  adhere  to  the 
thought  prevlotisly  expressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, that  repeal  would  be  a  st«p  toward  In- 
volvement m  foreign  wars,  and  therefore,  to 
be  avoided.  It  Is  my  judgment  that  there  la 
more  to  sustain  the  correctness  of  his  first 
viewpoint  than  there  Is  now  to  change  it. 

On  November  2. 1939,  in  addressing  the 
House  I  again  emphasized,  the  thought 
that  danger  of  involvement  would  follow 
our  changing  from  an  embargo  to  a  "cash 
and  carry"  policy.    I  said: 

We  must  not  be  blind  to  the  danger  thai 
can  easily  arise  as  a  result  of  ova  changing 
our  neutrality  policy  In  this  Important  matter 
at  this  time. 

.  .  •  •  • 

To  repeal  the  present  embargo  wlU,  there 
fore,  mean  a  reversal  upon  oiu  part  of  om 
long-established  practice  of  recognition  of 
established  principles  of  IntemaUonal  law  in 
our  dealing  with  other  governments.  The 
result  of  such  a  change  at  this  time  would  be 
to  create  an  uncertain  future  fraught  with 
danger. 

Strange  as  It  may  seem,  many  of  those  now 
advocating  repeal  of  the  emloargo,  adopted 
by  Congress  and  accepted  by  the  people  of  our 
country  as  the  best  possible  means  of  demon- 
strating our  desire  to  avoid  the  horrors  of 
war  and  remain  at  peace,  are  wUllng  to  con- 
cede that  such  a  repeal  at  this  time  la  an 
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unneutna  act.  but.  justify  it  upon  ttie  ground 
that  tMi  Is  In  effect  our  war.  and  that  we  are 
In  duty  bound  to  participate  to  the  extent 
of  shipment  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Im- 
plements of  war.    This  Is  a  dangerous  philoso- 
phy If  carried  to  Its  logical  conclusion.    Con- 
demnatton  of  the  methods  used  by  aggres- 
sors, though  stifficlent  to  create  natural  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  have  been  the  subject  of 
i^gresaion.   Is  not  suOclent   to   Justify   the 
thought   that  It  Is  our  war  when  another 
nation,  with  rights  It  deems  necesiary  to  pro- 
tect,   declares    war.     Neither    sympathy    nor 
prejudice  should  dictate  our  national  course 
to  the  extent  of  taking  sides  In  a  European 
war.    To  do  so  Is  to  set  in  motion  circum- 
■tanoM  tliat  may  lead  ua  to  grave  conse- 
quoMea. 

Today,  as  I  look  back  on  the  Interven- 
ing years  and  the  events  that  have  tran- 
spired, I  am  proud  that  I  supported  the 
embargo  bill.  I  did  so  conscious  that  by 
so  doing  I  was  giving  expression  to  the 
deepest  Instinct  and  desire  of  the  heart 
and  soul  of  America,  namely,  to  avoid 
war  aiul  exalt  peace  and  good  will  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  I  am  equally 
proud  of  the  vote  I  cast  against  its  re- 
peal. The  fears  I  then  expressed  as  to 
dangers  that  would  arise  and  threaten 
our  peace.  I  regret  to  say  now,  seem  al- 
together too  real  for  comfort. 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  Embargo  Act,  It 
seems  we  have  hurried  onward  toward 
war.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if 
this  Nation  bad  adhered  to  the  policy 
fixed  by  the  terms  of  the  Embargo  Act 
we  would  have  been  free  of  the  Involve- 
ment that  now  threatens  our  peace. 
When  we  repealed  that  act,  at  the  in- 
sistence of  the  President,  It  was.  in  my 
opinion,  a  repudiation  of  the  Idealism 
that  had  made  this  Nation  the  outstand- 
ing exponent  of  peace  and  good  will 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Fur- 
thermore, we  thereby  created  enmities 
that  might  at  any  moment  involve  us  in 
war  and  which  most  certainly  would  cur- 
tall,  handicap,  and  possibly  entirely  de- 
stroy our  usefulness  and  Influence  in 
bringing  world  order  out  of  chaos  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  Certainly  our  leader- 
ship In  that  respect  Is  greatly  weakened. 

But,  even  more  disturbing  to  our  na- 
tional peace  and  security  have  been  the 
words  spoken  and  the  acts  committed 
by  the  President  on  his  own  initiative. 
To  say  the  least,  to  charge  the  leader 
of  a  foreign  nation  with  having  stabbed 
another  nation  in  the  back  could  not  by 
the  greatest  stretch  of  imagination  cre- 
ate a  spirit  of  good  will.  Equally  un- 
fortunate Is  the  fact  that  It  could  not 
possibly  result  In  any  good.  It  would 
^  have  been  much  better  to  have  left  it 
imsald.  The  immediate  result  has  been 
to  create  more  ill  will  and  greater  en- 
mity. The  fire  of  world  revolution  is 
burning  too  fiercely  to  require  any  addi- 
tional inflammable  remarks  or  acts.  It 
is  a  time  for  sober  thought  and  cool 
words.  This  and  other  happenings  have 
not  made  the  possibility  of  our  remain- 
ing at  peace  any  brighter. 

Furthermore,  even  though  the  cash- 
and-carry  policy  is  far  removed  from  the 
purpose  of  neutrality  that  actuated  the 
Embargo  Act,  yet.  it  Is  as  nothing,  as  a 
provocatlTc  measure,  when  compared 
with  the  delhrery  of  munitions  and  Imple- 
ments of  war.  with  ajHTroval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, ttiat  Is  now  being  carried  on  iM>t 


only  with  the  sanction  but  the  help  of  the 
Government  itself.  All  of  this  was  done 
long  before  the  lease-lend  bill  was  even 
presented  to  Congress, 

The  part  that  has  been  taken  by  our 
Government  in  all  these  transactions, 
and,  without  congressional  consent  or 
action,  has  resulted  In  placing  this  Na- 
tion not  only  in  the  position  of  having 
taken  sides  with  one  ol'  the  belligerents 
but  to  Involve  us  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  are  now  told  that  it  is  our  war.  I 
repeat,  all  this  has  resulted  from  acts 
already  committed  without  congressional 
action.  It  is  said  by  some  that  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will  Involve  us  in  war. 
It  is  plain  to  see  that  we  are  already  in- 
volved in  war  by  the  acts  already  com- 
mitted. Our  Involvement  is  complete 
whether  this  bill  is  passed  or  not. 

A   DEFENSZ   ECQTnRKMENT 

It  is  unfortunate,  indeed,  that  our 
foreign  policy  has  brought  us  to  a  posi- 
tion that  now  requires  the  expenditure  of 
billions  of  dollars  In  behalf  of  another 
nation  whom  we  are  told  is  fighting  our 
battle  for  us,  although  we  had  nothing 
to  say  or  do  about  its  entrance  Into  the 
war.  Strange  indeed.  If  it  is  our  war, 
I  wonder  why  we  were  not  consulted  be- 
fore the  war  was  declared.  But,  in  the 
face  of  the  situation  that  confronts  us  it 
is  folly  to  pursue  the  ordinary  course  of 
reasoning.  The  President  Informs  us 
that  the  danger  is  real  and  not  imaginary. 
Through  the  Secretaries  of  State,  War, 
and  Navy  we  are  told  that  if  inunediate 
help  is  not  forthcoming  from  this  Na- 
tion to  support  Britain  and  the  other 
nations  that  are  fighting  our  war  that 
they  will  fall  and  be  defeated,  and,  that 
then  we  must  actively  participate  in  the 
war.  This  bill,  now  before  the  House,  is 
the  remedy  that  the  President  and  his 
advisers  offer  to  the  Congress  to  prevent 
the  further  Involvement  of  this  Nation 
in  the  war,  and,  in  the  hope  and  with 
the  expectancy,  that  It  will  make  unnec- 
essary our  actual  participation  in  the  war 
at  a  later  date.  If  the  measure  can  ac- 
complish all  of  this  then  we  better  accept 
it  and  save  our  boys  from  going  "over 
there"  again. 

The  situation  of  danger  that  confronts 
us  has  been  forcibly  set  forth  by  the 
Cabinet  oflQcers  and  by  our  military  ex- 
perts. General  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  United  States  Army,  and  Admiral 
Stark,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  have 
each  emphasized  the  clanger  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  having  this  leg- 
islation enacted  at  the  earliest  possible 
day.  There  are  many  questions  that 
arise  in  my  mind  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  of  this  legislation  and  the  bene- 
fits that  can  be  provided  under  Its  terms 
prior  to  the  time  of  necessity.  There 
is  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  how  we  can 
spare  anything  of  a  military  character 
from  our  own  meager  supply.  Certainly 
our  national  defense  is  not  so  strong 
that  we  can  afford  to  give  away  ships, 
planes,  tanks,  guns,  and  ammunition  in 
great  quantities.  The  House  has  acted 
wisely  In  amending  this  bill  so  as  to  fix 
a  limit  to  the  amount  of  our  war  sup- 
plies that  can  be  transferred  imder  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  to  another  na- 
tion.   But.  after  all.  it  is  a  question  of 


military  strategy  that  must  be  decided 
from  the  standpoint  of  where  our  war 
materiel  can  be  best  utilized  for  our 
defense.  Some  of  us  may  be  inclined  to 
think  that  it  would  be  better  to  hold 
everything  right  here  In  America  as 
against  the  day  when  we  may  need  it 
for  defense  of  our  own  shores.  But  if 
our  military  experts  tell  us  otherwise, 
and  say  that  it  can  render  our  defense 
greater  service  by  some  of  it  being  put, 
now,  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  or 
other  nations  engaged  in  opposing  the 
aggressor  nations,  then  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  just  as  foolish  not  to  take  their 
advice  as  to  refuse  the  advice  of  a  phy- 
sician when  our  life  or  physical  well- 
being  is  at  stake.  It  is  a  condition  and 
not  a  theory  with  which  we  are  faced, 
and  I  am  constantly  conscious  of  the 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  me  as  a 
Member  of  this  House  of  Representatives , 
to  do  my  part  to  maintain  the  safety  and 
security  of  our  people. 
NBCESsmr  TO  cohsider  conditions,  not 

THXORIZS 

In  considerinc  the  question  of  neces- 
sity for  the  passage  of  this  bill  It  is  Im- 
portant to  determine  whether  the  danger 
to  the  Nation  is  as  great  and  as  imminent 
as  the  President  and  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet  have  pictured  to  us.  In  this 
connection  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
President,  through  his  consular  agents, 
ministers,  ambassadors,  and  other  diplo- 
matic and  civil  agents  throughout  the 
world,  the  Army  Intelligence  Service,  the 
Navy  Intelligence  Service,  and  all  the 
other  means  at  his  disposal,  Is  in  a  far 
better  position  to  know  conditions  affect- 
ing our  national  welfare  and  the  dangers 
that  confront  us  than  anyone  else.  He 
knows  the  situation  in  far  greater  detail 
than  any  other  Individual  or  group  of  In- 
dividuals in  this  Nation.  There  Is  no 
Member  of  House  or  Senate  who  could 
possibly  have  such  a  fund  of  detailed  in- 
formation. In  times  as  treacherous  as 
these,  with  Intrigue,  pressures,  self- 
interest,  fear,  and  all  the  other  elements 
that  affect  and  control  the  mind  of  men 
and  the  actions  of  nations,  we  should 
not  withhold  that  help  to  our  national 
security  and  the  safety  of  our  people 
that  the  President,  by  virtue  of  his  high 
office,  recommends  to  the  Congress  as 
necessary,  except  for  the  most  urgent 
reasons  to  the  contrary.  And  if  the 
power  necessary  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose sought  by  the  President  can  be 
placed  in  his  hands  without  abdication  by 
Congress  of  the  inherent  powers  placed 
in  its  hands  by  the  Constitution,  then  it 
should  be  done.  The  amendments  that 
have  been  placed  In  this  bill,  in  my  opin- 
ion, retain  in  the  hands  of  Congress  the 
ultimate  control  as  intended  by  the  Con- 
stitution. A  time  limit  within  which  the 
powers  may  be  exercised,  control  of  ap- 
propriations, and  power  by  majority  vote 
to  recall  any  powers  at  any  time  as  may 
seem  necessary  or  proper,  are  sufficient, 
in  my  judgment,  to  retain  the  proper 
balance  of  government  as  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  departments. 

Time  and  again,  during  these  remarks, 
I  have  expressed  the  thought  that  we  are 
faced  with  a  condition  and  not  a  theory. 
Nations  opposed  to  the  aggressor  nations 
are  fighting  with  their  backs  to  the  walL 
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other  nations  that  mlri:ht  have  a  great  in- 
fiuence  on  the  future  I  course  of  the  war 
and  its  result  are  standing  by  ready  to 
take  sides  according  to  what  may  seem 
their  best  interest.  IflEngland  falls  what 
would  be  the  effect  ob  Russia,  the  Bal- 
kans, Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  Central  and 
South  American  countries?  The  latter 
are  already  honeycotftbed  with  millions 
of  Nazi,  Italian,  and  jlapanese.  Revolu- 
tion in  many  of  theni  often  takes  but  a 
few  days  to  foment  Already  we  are  told 
that  the  German  Interjest  and  infiuence  in 
Panama  is  pronouncfjd.  Would  anyone 
want  to  contemplate  the  results  that 
would  follow  the  destruction  of  the 
Panama  Canal  with  oibr  rwitional  defense 
depending  upon  our  present  meager  naval 
forces?  All  of  this,  ar^d  much  more  that 
could  be  said,  presents!  a  situation  too  In- 
volved for  me  to  colntend  against  the 
advice  and  recommendation  of  our  civil, 
military,  and  naval  officers  and  authori- 

I'do  not  relish  the 'situation  In  which 
our  Nation  is  now  placed.  The  conditions 
that  create  the  dangej:  for  us  are,  m  my 
opinion,  largely  of  our  own  creation.  I 
firmly  believe  that  our  present  danger 
would  have  been  muc^  less  had  we  ad- 
hered strictly  to  a  policy  of  neutrality 
and  used  the  force,  the  power,  the  eco- 
nomic and  financial  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion In  a  struggle  for  feanity  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  condltiohs  growing  out  of 
the  World  War  that  c6nstitute  to  a  large 
extent  the  underlying  causes  of  this  pres- 
ent war.  But.  again  \  say.  the  situation 
that  confronts  us  is  a  condition  and  not 
a  theory.  What  might  have  been  done 
or  what  should  have  been  done  is  no  an- 
swer to  our  present  nped. 

Although  I  have  not  agreed  with  the 
policy  heretofore  followed,  yet  I  am 
nevertheless  consclouk  of  a  duty  upon 
my  part  to  act  in  tlie  present  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts  as  they  now  exist. 
As  I  look  these  facts  In  the  face  it  is  to 
realize  that,  like  it  oi^  not.  the  policy  we 
have  pursued  has  already  involved  us  in 
this  war  and  its  outcome  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  make  it  Im  possible  at  this  late 
date  to  withhold  our  aid.  And  if  aid  Is 
to  be  extended  it  can  most  effectually  be 
done  through  the  agencies  of  the  Execu- 
tive Department  und^r  the  President,  in 
times  such  as  these  [where  nation  after 
nation  has  fallen  before  the  onslaught  of 
the  aggressor,  in  some  instances  only  a 
matter  of  days  havinb  separated  the  de- 
feat of  one  and  the  sikrrender  of  another, 
then  it  behooves  us,  if  we  are  to  render 
effectual  aid  to  Briiain  and  other  na- 


cast  with  the  thought  that  it  may  help 
keep  war  from  our  midst.  The  President 
has  said  there  is  no  intention  to  send  our, 
boys  abroad,  and  that  the  passage  of  this 
bill  will  be  helpful  in  keeping  war  from 
our  shores  and  our  boys  at  home.  This  is 
the  actuating  motive  that  prompts  my 
vote.  I  need  no  better  reason.  I  pray 
God  that  this  may  be  the  result. 


tions  as  part  of  our 
give  sufficient  power 
Commander  in  Chief 


defense  strategy,  to 
to  the  President  as 
to  act  for  us  and  in 


our  behalf.  To  do  otherwise  would  make 
less  effectual  the  defense  this  bill  seeks 
to  Insure.  I 

CONCXpSION 

I  have  given  careful,  serious,  conscien- 
tious aad  prayerful  consideration  to  this 
matter.  I  have  refrialned  from  express- 
ing any  opinion  until  I  was  satisfied  as  to 
the  course  that  should  be  pursued.  I 
may  be  wrong  in  the  decision  to  which  I 
have  come.  I  hope  pot.  If  peace  or  war- 
is  the  issue  by  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
then  I  can  only  say  that  as  God  knows 
my  heart,  my  vote  tor  the  blU  has  been 
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Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chief 
line  of  demarcation  which  has  developed 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this 
bill  is  not  difficult  to  define.  Stripped  of 
all  the  phrases  that  have  been  employed 
and  the  maneuvers  that  have  been  re- 
sorted to,  the  issue  has  boiled  down  to 
one  thing— power— not  power  to  make 
our  own  defense  the  more  secure— not 
power  to  aid  Britain,  but  jwwer  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  to 
use  his  own  discretion  to  determine  the 
destiny  of  America.  No  reasonable  man 
will  attempt  to  dispute  or  seriously  ven- 
ture a  denial  of  the  assertion  that  such 
discretion  wUl  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  President  if  the  bill  in  its  present 
form  is  enacted. 

There   are   those,   Mr.   Speaker,   who 
contend  that  to  oppose  the  delegation  of 
such  sweeping  and  far-reaching  powers 
to  the  President  is  based  on  narrow  par- 
tisanship.    For   myself,  I  emphaUcally 
and  categorically  deny  this  contention. 
It  is  an  unjust  and  unfounded  accusa- 
tion, which  smacks  of  totalitarian  phi- 
losophy, rather  than  being  sympathetic 
to  established  principles  and  procedure 
under  our  constitutional  system.    A  man 
need  not  be  a  partisan  to  be  a  patriot. 
And  as  I  see  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  patriotism 
is  not  measured  by  the  wilUngness  to 
abandon  time-honored  principles  of  self- 
government— principles  which  the  expe- 
riences of  free  people  have  proven  to  be 
fundamental  to  the  continuity  and  pres- 
ervation of  their  freedom,  when  such 
abandonment  is  not  necessary  for  our 
own  security  and  defense  or  for  the  at- 
tainment of   the   objectives  which  we 

Among  those  who  contend  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  extraordinary  abandon- 
ment of  constitutional  safeguards  can  be 
found  many  who  vehemently  opposed 
the  attempted  usurpation  of  power  by 
the  President  to  pack  the  Supreme 
Court  who  were  vociferous  in  their  de- 
nunciation of  his  original  plan  to  reor- 
ganize the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  who  expressed  In  no 
uncertain  terms  their  disapproval  of  the 
granting  of  blank  checks  for  billions  of 
dollars  to  be  used  by  the  President  as  he 
saw  fit.    Their  opposition  was  based  not 


on  the  quesUon  cf  the  need  of  such  pow- 
ers, but  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the 
dangers  Involved  in  such  delegations. 
In  those  Instances,  they  Insisted  that  the 
doctrine  that  the  end  Justifies  the  means 
was  fallacious,  and  repugnant  to  a  sys- 
tem of  government  such  as  ours — a 
government  of  laws  and  not  a  govern- 
ment of  men. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  either,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  some  who  today  are  clos- 
ing their  eyes  entirely  to  the  possible  and 
probable  inherent  dangers  of  reposing 
complete  and  absolute  and  final  confi- 
dence in  the  judgment  and  discretion  of 
the  President  have  In  times  past  been  ex- 
tremely critical   of   the   results  flowing 
from  even  lesser  delegations  of  authority 
to  the  President.    They  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  emphasize  the  effects  of  legisla- 
tive proposals  and  enactments  by  which, 
under  the  President's  direction,  admin- 
istrative law  has  invaded  the  fields  of 
legislative  limitations  and  judicial  deter- 
minations, and  which  have  made  a  farce 
of  fact-finding  processes  m  every  conceiv- 
able controversy.    If  the  sweeping  dele- 
gation of  power  under  the  N.  R.  A.  was 
an  "unconfined  and  vagrant"  power,  and 
many  of  the  supporters  of  this  measiu* 
concurred  with  Justice  Cardoza  in  this 
characterization  of  that  delegation  of  au- 
thority, then  certainly  the  power   ex- 
pressed and  Implied    in    this    measure 
might  well  be  termed  the  wanderlust  of 
a  globe  trotter.    If  administrative  law  is 
dangerous  in  domestic  affairs,  then  siu-ely 
the  philosophy  which  supports  and  de- 
fends this  type  of  procedure  is  equally. 
If  not  more,  hazardous  when  it  ventures 
into  the  broader  and  more  complicated 
fields  of  international  relations     By  this 
bill  the  President,    and    the    President 
alone,  would  find  the  facts,  determine  the 
weight  of  the  evidence,  decide  upon  its 
relevancy  and  admissability.  Interpret  the 
law  and  then  embark  on  an  excursion  of 
execution,  the  ends  of  which  could  only 
be  contemplated  by  the  wildest  filghts 
of  imagination.    To  say  that  the  advice 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations must  first  be  secured  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  claim  that  a  corporal  might 
challenge  successfully  the  conclusions  of 
a  colonel. 

I  am  aware,  of  course.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  my  effort  to  retain  in  the  Congress 
what  little  power  has  not  been  trans- 
ferred to  or  assumed  by  the  Executive 
will  not  receive  the  approval  of  those  who 
are  persuaded  that  dictatorial  methods 
are  necessary  here  at  home  l)ecause  of 
the  exercise  of  dictatorial  powers  abroad. 
They  insist  that  the  impulsive  decisions 
of  one  man— the  snap  judgments  of  an 
individual,  even  though  hurriedly 
reached— are  more  desirable  in  the  swift 
movement  of  forces  let  loose  today  than 
the  more  deliberative  action  which  here- 
tofore has  been  looked  upon  as  a  safe- 
guard to  self-goveriunetit.  I  confess  that 
I  carmot  concur  with  this  acknowledged 
inability  of  established  and  tested  proce- 
dure to  function  successfully  under  the 
stress  and  strain  of  present  conditions. 

Nor  can  I  expect  those,  who,  either  by 
reason  of  hysteria  or  purely  self-inter- 
ests, are  ready  to  rob  our  system  of  self- 
government  entirely  ol  its  substance  and 
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leave  to  its  wake  only  a  fawning  form,  to 
give  me  their  approbation.  TIm  ends  to 
which  ttolB  group  would  go  in  ita  Intol- 
erant tosiatence  that  form  may  be  safely 
sutaBtituted  for  substance,  are  only  meas- 
ured by  the  heights  of  their  hysteria  or 
the  vastness  of  their  self-interests. 
There  comes  to  my  mind  sigaln  the  warn- 
ing of  Justice  Fuller  that  "It  is  with  gov- 
ernments, as  with  religions,  the  form  may 
survive  the  substance  of  the  faith."  My 
course  always  has  been,  and  always  will 
be.  that  the  substitution  of  the  fcmn 
for  the  substance  win  not  be  the  expe- 
rience of  this  Nation  as  a  result  of  any 
act  of  mine. 

T^e  position  which  I  have  taken  on  this 
measure  cazmot  be  construed  as  one  of  in- 
diflerenoe  to  the  fate  of  Great  Britain. 
On  previous  occasions  to  the  House,  as 
w«ll  as  on  the  public  platform.  I  have  de- 
nounced the  practices  and  the  policies  of 
the  aggressor  nations.  All  possible  aid 
should  be  given  to  Britain,  and  that  in  a 
very  practical  way.  which  will  not  weaken 
our  own  defense  or  the  plans  which  have 
been  projected  for  their  development.  I 
am  not  led  to  this  conclusion  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  fear  that  an  attack  by  the  Axis 
Powers  is  immtoent.  I  believe  we  can.  if 
we  will,  be  ready  and  prepared  to  meet 
them  if  and  when  they  come.  My  own 
hope  is.  and  I  believe  this  to  be  the  hope 
of  the  majority  of  our  people,  that  Eng- 
land's heroic  struggle  may  be  crowned 
with  success — that  the  traditions  and  in- 
stitutions of  England,  with  which  we  have 
so  much  In  common,  may  survive  the 
threat  of  force  directed  against  them  to- 
day. 

I  confess,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  fear  that  the 
measure  to  its  present  form  brings  us  even 
closer  to  war  than  our  conduct  in  the 
past,  as  precarious  as  that  may  have  been. 
But  so  much  has  already  been  done, 
which  it  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
been  wholly  inconsistent  with  neutrality 
that  nothing  further  Is  needed  should  an 
aggrieved  combatant  decide  that  our  ac- 
tive participation  is  more  desirable  than 
our  passive  belligerency.  On  that  score 
the  die  has  already  been  cast.  It  is  be- 
side the  point  to  argue  this  question  now. 

In  his  message  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  the  President,  to  referrtag  to  aid 
to  those  nations  contending  with  aggres- 
■ors.  said: 

Tbd  time  is  near  when  they  will  not  be 
•ble  to  prnj  for  them — weapons  of  delense — 
tn  rcMly  caah.  We  cannot,  and  will  not.  tell 
thara  they  muat  surrender,  merely  because  of 
pnacnt  iniUMllty  to  pay  for  the  weapons 
which  we  know  they  must  have. 

Hut  means  one  thing,  that  credit 
should  be  extended  to  meet  these  needs. 
And  that  can  and  should  be  done  by  this 
Congress  without  any  difficulty  whatever. 

Such  a  proposal  will  be  made,  a  pro- 
posal which  would  set  up  a  credit  system 
for  the  benefit  of  Britain,  with  the  terms 
so  easy  and  generous  that  no  one  who  ts 
aincerely  eager  to  reiMier  her  assistance 
can  take  any  excqition  to  it  whatever. 
Hm  veiy  aimpildty  of  this  propoeal 
should  be  attractive  and  appeaUng— and 
would  to  a  forthright  and  direct  way 
reach  the  objectives  which  we  have  to 
mtod— the  production  withto  specified 
UmitatlODs  of  purdiaaeable  material  and 
on  a  generous  credit  basis  for  Great  Brit- 


ain to  be  used  as  she  deemed  to  her  best 
toterests  and  as  her  property. 

Such  a  proposal  takes  this  matter  out 
of  the  field  of  heated  controversy,  it  re- 
moves the  elements  of  danger  which  the 
present  proposal  contains,  and  would 
give  to  Britain  the  sinews  of  war  without 
making  the  war  our  war.  Great  Britain, 
not  the  President,  would  be  the  guiding 
and  determining  force  to  the  future 
struggle. 

Such  a  proposal  would  remove  one  fac- 
tor, i^ich,  I  believe,  must  be  taken  into 
accoimt  and  which  should  not  be  lightly 
dismiased.  It  would  remove  both  the 
temptation  and  the  danger  which  are  a 
part  of  this  measure  for  the  President  to 
become  so  provocative  as  to  make  our 
active  participation  inevitable  and  neces- 
sary. 

As  I  have  said  before,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
simplicity  of  tWs  proposal  would  make  it 
appealing.  The  man  on  the  street  could 
understand  it.  He  would  know  what  it 
entailed  and  what  it  involved.  He  could 
make  his  appraisal  of  its  purposes  and  its 
ultimate  costs  and  results.  He  would 
know  how  it  would  affect  htoi.  It  would 
take  this  whole  problem  cut  of  the  field 
of  conjecture  and  complexity,  out  of  the 
field  of  uncertainty  and  apprehension, 
and  bring  the  issue  down  to  one  thing. 
It  would  take  this  bill  out  of  the  category 
of  a  "do  as  you  please,"  "spiend  as  you 
please,"  "lease,  lend,  give  away  as  you 
please,  Mr.  President,"  measure  and  in  a 
direct,  not  devious,  way  provide  a  plan, 
simple  and  sufBcient,  for  giving  the  help 
which  Britato  needs  and  which  most  of 
us  are  eager  to  extend.  Such  a  proposal 
would,  of  course,  remove  the  President  as 
the  one  to  decide  upon  what  Britain's 
policies  should  be,  or  what  the  policies  of 
most  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
should  be.  But  it  would  do  what  we  are 
supposed  to  be  domg  here,  render  assist- 
ance to  Great  Britain  to  her  struggle 
against  the  aggressors. 

No  one  can  charge  that  this  suggestion 
Is  one  of  obstruction.  Surely  there  is  a 
responsibility  resting  upon  all  of  us  to 
place  first  things  first — to  protect  us 
here  at  home  from  forces  which  threaten 
our  own  self-government — protect  our- 
selves from  the  dangers  of  delegatmg 
unlimited  powers  to  the  Executive  and 
surrendering  completely  the  duties  which 
are  ours  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people. 

I  cannot  close  this  discussion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  without  a  passing  reference  to 
the  possibility  of  testing  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  bill  or  of  restraining  the  Pres- 
ident from  exercising  the  powers  con- 
ferred and  implied  here.  Even  were 
the  Supreme  Court  so  minded,  it  would 
be  powerless  to  prevent  the  President 
from  canring  toto  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  and  from  exercising  such 
powers  as  in  his  judgment  are  inci- 
dent to  the  sweeping  grants  specifically 
provided.  Constitutional  rights  are  in- 
volved here,  rights  which  are  far  reach- 
tag  and  the  invasion  of  which  may  be 
totally  destructive  of  our  system  of  self- 
government  and  self-determination. 
The  Congress  is  the  guardian  of  those 
constitutional  rights.  Upon  our  shoul- 
ders rests  the  responsibility  for  their  con- 
ttoned  benefits.  This,  above  all  else,  is 
the  essence  of  our  oath  of  oflice. 


Canfeileratet  Hoaored 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  DECATUR    (ALA.) 
DAILY 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
recently  appeared  to  the  Decatur  (Ala.) 
Daily  an  editorial  discussing  the  designa- 
tion of  Camp  Wheeler,  Ga.,  for  Gen.  Joe 
Wheeler.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  setting  it  out  below. 

The  people  of  my  district  are  proud  of 
the  memoiy  of  Fighting  Joe  Wheeler. 
After  the  War  Between  the  States  was 
over,  he  settled  on  the  Tennessee  River 
in  north  Alabama.  There  his  fine  old 
home  still  stands,  presided  over  by  his 
gracious  daughter,  Miss  Annie  Wheeler, 
who  is  likewise  loved  and  honored  by  the 
people  of  that  section,  not  only  because 
she  is  the  daughter  of  a  great  man  but 
also  because  of  great  heroism  on  her  own 
part  during  the  Spanish-American  War, 
the  Philippine  Insurrection,  and  the 
World  War.  General  Wheeler  for  many 
years  represented  in  this  House  the  same 
district  I  have  the  honor  now  to  repre- 
sent. His  statue  stands  in  the  Statuary 
Hall  here  as  one  of  Alabama's  two  repre- 
sentatives. We  constantly  honor  his 
name  and  his  memory.  We  are  proud 
that  this  additional  recognition  has  been 
given  to  him. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Decatur  (Ala.)   Dally  of  January 
25.  1941] 

CONFEDEIUTES   HONORED 

New  signs  of  national  unity  are  seen  In 
recent  selection  by  the  War  Department  of 
the  name  of  Joe  Wheeler  Camp  for  the  post 
at  Macon,  and  of  Forreet  Camp  at  Peay. 

Of  course.  General  Wheeler  not  only  was  a 
beloved  leader  of  the  Confederate  cause  but 
later  was  one  of  our  country's  heroes  In  the 
War  with  Spain.  General  Forrest,  however. 
Is  honored  only  because  of  his  heroic  role  In 
the  ranks  of  the  Army  of  the  Lost  Cause. 

The  Tuscaloosa  News  Is  gratified  because  of 
the  honor  paid  to  General  Wheeler,  and  adds 
a  warm  tribute  of  Its  own  to  the  memory  of 
the  distinguished  chieftain  whose  home  Is 
only  a  few  miles  from  Decatur.  The  News 
comment  was  published  prior  to  the  selection 
of  Forrest  Camp,  but  the  DaUy  believes  all 
North  Alabamlans  wUl  share  the  pride  the. 
Dally  felt  upon  reading  the  News'  tribute  to 
one  of  our  own. 

The  editorial  follows: 

"The  selection  by  the  War  Department  of 
the  name  'Joe  Wheeler  Camp'  as  a  permanent 
designation  In  place  of  the  temporary  name 
Macon  Camp  serves  to  give  recognition  to 
one  of  the  South 's  most  distinguished  sol- 
diers and  outstanding  citizens. 

"General  Wheeler  served  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  with  great  distinction,  and 
later  served  the  United  States  of  America 
with  equal  distinction,  his  fame  Increasing 
by  reason  of  his  outstanding  part  In  the 
Sinnlah-Amerlcan  War. 

"Bom  In  Augusta,  Oa..  General  Wheeler 
received  his  academic  education  In  that  city 
and  later  was  graduated  from  the  United 
SUtes  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.    He 
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entered  the  United  States  Army  but  when 
the  line  of  division  was  dralwn  between  the 
North  and  South,  he  threw  his  lot  with  his 
native  section  and  then  began  a  military 
record  that  is  unique  In  th|e  annals  of  war. 

"First  a  lieutenant  and  thlen  a  lieutenant- 
general,  he  participated  In  some  400  engage- 
ments. During  these  engagements  15  horses 
v/ere  shot  from  under  hikn  and  he  was 
wounded  3  times. 

"Following  the  close  of  that  struggle,  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  moved  to  Alnbama  where  he 
entered  politics  In  due  tinie  and  later  was 
elected  to  Congress.  Ther;  he  belled  the 
saying  that  a  Democrat  may  die  but  he  never 
resigns,  by  resigning  his  congressional  post 
to  enter  the  United  States  Army  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Spanish-Amjerican  War.  He 
served  both  In  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  and 
did  It  with  the  visual  dash  and  distinction. 

"In  commenting  with  satisfaction  upon 
the  permanent  designation  of  Camp  Macon 
as  Camp  Wheeler,  the  Macon  Telegraph  re- 
calls that  7  regiments  wtre  mustered  out 
In  Macon  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  In 
Cuba  and  that  on  Decembtr  19.  1889,  'Presi- 
dent McKlnley,  wearing  the  badge  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  and  General 
Wheeler,  wearing  a  Yankje  uniform,  from 
the  same  platform,  the  cavalry  leader  had 
become  the  embodiment  of  the  new  South 
in  Its  loyalty  to  the  Fedeial  Government.'" 

The  camp  which  now  becomes  perma- 
nently designated  as  Camp  Wheeler  is 
fittingly  named  in  honor  of  the  hero  of 
two  wars  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  under 
this  name  the  history  6f  the  camp  will 
be  happier  than  in  the  earlier  days.  It 
was  from  this  camp  that  great  numbers 
of  young  men  went  out  to  fight  in  the 
World  War.  many  never  to  return,  and 
one  may  indulge  the  hope  that  this  ex- 
perience will  not  be  repeated.  However, 
if  fighting  becomes  the  order,  the  fact 
that  the  young  soldieifs  come  from  a 
camp  bearing  the  dame  "Wheeler" 
doubtless  will  have  a  stimulating  influ- 
ence, since  every  soldier  must  feel  some 
envy  of  the  fame  won  by 
through  his  devotion  to 


a  soldier  and  as  a  private  citizen 


General  Wheeler 
country,  both  as 
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LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 


the  Axis  until  he  lately  had  occasion  to  read 
Inside  Europe  and  the  ftill  Implication  of 
what  Involvement  In  Exiropean  Intrigue  would 
mean  struck  him  so  forcibly  that  he  has 
joined  the  unpopular  minority  which  believes 
our  sympathies  for  England  (Denmark,  Nor- 
way. Belgium.  Netherlands.  France.  Czecho- 
slovakia, etc.)  are  leading  us  toward  that  In- 
volvement. 

Knute,  it's  a  toss-up  whether  contemplated 
action  under  the  lease-lend  bill  wlU  keep  us 
out  or  put  us  m.  But  anything  which  will 
delay  the  actual  use  of  our  own  forces  will 
be  strictly  In  line  with  the  statement  which 
you  made  to  me  and  other  friends  last  spring 
when  you  said  you  would  never  vote  for  war. 
It's  going  to  take  guts  to  oppose  It.  Just  as  it 
took  guts  for  those  few  far-sighted  leaders 
who  voted  against  It  In  1917.  At  that  time 
I  was  one  of  the  "saps"  who  howled  against 
their  "unpatriotic"  stand.  Today  I  am  will- 
ing to  Join  the  minority  In  the  hope  we  can 
avert  a  war.  I  listened  to  Governor  La  Fol- 
lette  on  the  Town  Meeting  and  think  he  has 
the  better  logic,  even  though  he  was  hooted 
down  by  the  war -mad  crowd. 

KNxnx,  follow  your  conscience.    If  it  tells 
you  that  this  bill  Is  going  to  drag  i«  in. 
for  God's  sake  vote  against  It! 
Sincerely. 

LOREN  F.  DVUAB. 


Arkansas  Valley  Authority 
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Mr.  HILL  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend Iny  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  copy  of  a 
letter  just  received,  iiidicating  the  atti- 
tude of  90  percent  of  vUers  in  the  Fomi;h 
Congressional  District  ^  expressed  in  per- 
sonal letters  and  telegrams  coming  to 
my  office.  I  am  glad  that  my  personal 
conviction  is  so  heartily  and  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  by  my  jconstituents. 

j  fkbsoart  3,  1941. 

Hon.  KiTDTE  Hill. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Kntjti:  The  writer  Is  one  of  those 
Americana  who  was  qullte  belligerent  toward 


While  there  was  no  doubt  those  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting  who  did  not  know 
what  was  behind  it,  the  -truth  of  it  is 
that  the  Denver  meeting,  fathered  by 
Governor  Carr,  Is  the  first  Power  Trust 
raid  in  what  Governor  Carr  himself  last 
week  called  "a  bloodless  civil  war."  If 
Governor  Carr  would  declare  a  civil 
war  on  the  high  power  rates  of  his  own 
State  instead  of  declaring  it  on  an  effort 
to  develop  his  own  State  and  the  West, 
he  would  make  himself  immortal  in  the 
pages  of  Colorado's  history. 

I  am  Just  advised  by  telephone  from 
Denver  that  what  actually  happened  was 
that  the  day-long  debate  yesterday  devel- 
oped the  power  issue,  and  the  delegates 
in  their  enthusiasm  to  do  the  bidding  of 
the  power  companies,  ran  away  with  the 
meeting  and  condemned  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  bring 
cheaper  power  to  the  people  of  the  West. 

We  have  tremendous  hydroelectric 
jwwer  in  the  tributaries  of  the  lower 
Arkansas  and  the  other  rivers  in  the 
A.  V.  A.  region.  We  need  to  tie  this  in 
with  a  cheap  power  source  In  Colorado, 
and  this  would  come  from  the  vast  coal 
deposits  of  that  State. 

If  the  Power  Trust  will  just  leave  us 
alone,  we  will  develop  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  West  and  the  power  com- 
panies will  get  their  share  of  the 
benefits. 


Mr.  ELLIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
read  in  the  morning  papers  that  13  West- 
ern States  last  night  at  Denver.  Colo., 
in  a  conference  called  by  Governor  Ralph 
Carr,   of    Colorado,   voted    "Unqualified 
opposition  to  any  proposal  for  the  crea- 
tion of  'power  yardsticks'  similar  to  the 
T  V.  A.  anywhere  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River."  and  that  they  specifically  con- 
demned the  proposed  Arkansas  Valley 
Authority.    I  notice  also  that  they  au- 
thorized Governor  Carr  to  name  a  seven- 
man  committee  to  draft  legislation  for 
a  three-point  alternative  proposal.    Their 
first  proposal  is  "to  coordinate  activities 
assisting  Federal  agencies  now  engaged 
in  constructing  and  operating  projects 
for  the  development  of  water  resources." 
That  is  exactly  what  the  pending  Arkan- 
sas Valley  Authority  legislation  would  do 
except  that  it  would  include  also  the 
complete    future    development    of    the 
rivers. 

Now  what  is  it  in  the  pending  Arkan- 
sas Valley  Authority  legislation  that  Gov- 
ernor Carr  and  his  associates  object  to? 
Surely  they  do  not  still  base  their  objec- 
tion on  any  question  of  State's  rights,  for 
since  the  passage  of  the  Reclamation  Act 
in  1902.  the  West,  including  Colorado. 
has  been  the  beneficiary  of  several  bil- 
lion dollars  in  Federal  expenditures  for 
multipurpose  dams  for  interstate  stream 
control.  Surely  they  are  not  opposed  to 
the  Federal  Government  helping  out  in 
their  irrigation  problems  because  the 
Government  Is  doing  it  now  and  proposes 
to  bring  them  even  greater  assistance. 


Opinion  of  Idaho   BntiBettnMO  on  the 
Lease-Lend  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHITE 

09  n>AHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday,  February  8. 1941 


LETTER   FROM   J.   H.   GIP80N,  OF  CALD- 
WELL, IDAHO 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
our  thoughtful  citizens  and  businessmen 
foresee  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the 
course  being  followed  by  our  Government 
in  taking  sides  in  the  European  war. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  insert  here  a  letter  from 
J.  H.  Gipson,  one  of  Idaho's  leading  busi- 
nessmen and  the  head  of  Caxton  Print- 
ers, Ltd.,  our  largest  publishing  firm,  for 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress: 

Thz  Caxtok  Printbrs,  Ltd., 
Caldwell,  Idaho.  January  17, 194i. 
Congressman  Comfton  I.  Whttr, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DiAR  CoNCKESSUAN  Wmw:  I  think,  without 
exaggeration,  that  I  can  safely  say  that  I 
speak  for  90  percent  of  the  common  people 
of  Idaho  when  I  teU  you  that  they  are  op- 
posed to  our  participation  In  Europe's  war. 
and  I  think  practically  aU  of  them  feel  that 
the  admlnistraUon  Is  moving  step  by  step  to 
Involve  UB  In  this  war. 

I  shaU  be  very  happy  and  proud  if,  when 
the  fateful  decision  is  made,  the  votea  of 
Idaho's  two  Congressmen  and  two  Senatora 
are  recorded  In  opposition  to  fiuth«  involve- 
ment in  the  affaiis  of  Europe. 
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Frankly,  the  administration's  aid  to  Britain 
will  malu  our  partlcipaticn  In  this  war  In- 
erl  table. 

I've  been  all  otct  the  country,  from  Bou- 
logne on  ihs  English  Channel,  clear  through 
Into  the  Rhine  Province  of  Prussia,  and  I 
have  some  vague  idea  of  the  dlfflcultles  which 
an  Invading  American  force  Is  going  to  meet 
In  eooqusring  Germany.  I  doubt  If  Germany 
can  bo  beaten  with  anything  short  of  an 
American  expeditionary  force  of  eight  to  ten 
million  men.  and  half  the  men  who  go  to 
Europe  from  this  country  will  never  come 
back.  It's  going  to  be  an  entirely  different 
situation  than  it  was  in  1917. 

It's  going  to  be  a  difficult  course  for  states- 
men to  follow  who  oppose  this  war  hysteria. 
I  think  you  can  be  very  confident,  however, 
tf  joxu  voice  is  heard  constantly  for  peace 
that  the  people  are  going  to  sustain  you  when 
they  go  to  the  polls  in  the  next  and  subse- 
quent elections. 
Toiin  truly, 

J.  H.  Omott. 


Voters  and  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

or  WASHIMGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


SattO'dav.  February  8.  1941 


EZ>rrOBIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  HELL  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  regret  that  the  cartoon  mentioned  in 
the  following  editorial  cannot  be  pub- 
lished herewith.  Pictorial  expressions 
often  convey  more  than  editorials. 

Wilson  was  as  sincere  in  his  purposes  as 
Is  Roosevelt.  That,  however,  did  not 
change  the  conviction  of  the  voters  of  that 
day  as  to  the  utter  futility  and  folly  of 
war  and  the  tragedy  of  American  inter- 
vention m  European  squabbles. 

In  1917  the  voters  were  not  consulted  as 
to  entrance  into  the  World  War.    But 
here  are  the  results  of  the  three  post-war 
Presidential  elections : 
isao: 

> —    Harding  and  Coolldge 16. 152. 200 

^"MSjx  and  Roosevelt 9.147,353 

1034:    ^^ 

Coolldge  and  Dawes 15,  725. 003 

Davis  and  Bryan 8, 386,  586 

1928: 

Hoover  and  Curtis 21. 482, 588 

Smith  and  Boblnson 15.011.115 

History  has  a  way  of  repeating  Itself. 
Do  we  Democrats  in  1941  want  to  tempt 
history  to  repeat  itself  in  1942  and  1944? 
Remember  that  in  the  final  analysis  the 
people  are  the  sovereigns  in  this  democ- 
racy cf  the  United  States. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald] 
VoTSKS  AMD   Was 

The  opposite  side  of  this  page  carries  a 
John  T.  IfcCutcheon  Chicago  Tribune  car- 
toon which  aeems  interesting  and  (Hninous 
to  us. 

It  sketches  the  history  of  the  United  SUtes' 
entry  into  the  Wor*d  War,  and  of  wbat  the 
voters  did  to  the  Democrats  in  three  succes- 
sive Presidential  elections  thereafter;  and  it 
predicts  that  the  same  tough  luck  will  over- 
take the  Demccrati  tf  President  Roosevelt 
;  ttM  United  States  into  the  present  war. 


Mr.  McCutcheon's  cartoon  Is  highly  ef- 
fective as  it  stands.  We  think,  though,  that 
It  would  have  been  even  heightened  in  ef- 
fectiveness If  a  fourth  panel  had  been  worked 
in  somewhere. 

This  fourth  panel  would  show  what  hap- 
pened at  an  election  which  has  always  seemed 
to  us  even  more  significant  than  the  three  . 
Presidential  elections  recorded  in  the  car- 
toon. We  refer  to  the  congressional  elec- 
tions of  November  5.  1818. 

In  those  elections,  the  Democrats,  the  war 
party,  lost  control  of  the  House,  which  they 
had  held  since  Woodrow  Wilson's  first  elec- 
tion in  1912.  When  the  Slxty-foiirth  Con- 
gress adjourned,  the  Democrats  bad  231 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Republicans 
193.  When  the  Slxiy-flfth  Congress  con- 
vened, the  House  had  216  Republicans  and 
210  Democrats. 

VICTOBT  AND  THE  BALLOTS 

The  circumstances  surrounding  that  elec- 
tion were  what  made  it  so  significant. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  Allies  had 
won  the  war  by  November  5,  1918.  The  Ger- 
mans were  retreating  everywhere.  So  far  as 
cur  people  knew,  cur  troops  overseas  had 
covered  themselves  with  glory.  The  war 
boom  was  scaring  toward  the  delightfully  mad 
Inflationary  year  of  1919,  with  the  floppo  of 
1920-21  unforeseen.  The  Armistice  was  only 
6  days  away,  and  rumors  of  an  armistice  to 
come  at  any  moment  were  in  the  air — an 
armistice  with  victory. 

Yet  the  voters  turned  against  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  such  numbers  as  to  destroy  Its 
House  majority,  and  thereby  to  foreshadow 
James  M.  Cox's  overwhelming  defeat  by 
Warren  G.  Harding  in  1920. 

That  was  what  millions  of  Americans 
thought  about  the  war  In  the  hour  of  victory. 
That  was  how  they  reacted,  the  moment  they 
could  get  to  the  polls,  to  Wilson's  1916  re- 
election on  the  boast  that  "he  kept  us  out 
of  war,"  followed  in  5  months  by  our  declara- 
tion of  war  on  Germany. 

IS   HISTORT   TO  REPEAT? 

What  Is  coming  in  1941  or  later,  of  course, 
we  can't  foresee.  But  various  episodes  have 
taken  place  which  give  substance  to  that 
bottom  panel  of  Mr.  McCutcheon's  cartoon  on 
the  opposite  side  of  this  page. 

During  the  campaign.  President  Roosevelt 
made  repeated  promises  to  keep  us  out  of 
war: 

"Your  President  and  your  great  Secretary 
of  State  are  following  the  road  to  peace.  We 
are  arming  ourselves  not  for  any  purposes  of 
conquest  or  intervention  in  foreign  dis- 
putes."—Philadelphia,  October  23,  1940. 

"Your  boys  are  not  going  to  be  sent  into 
any  foreign  wars." — Boston,  October  30. 

"I  am  fighting  to  keep  this  Nation  prosper- 
ous and  at  peace.  I  am  fighting  to  keep  our 
people  out  of  foreign  wars." — Brooklyn. 
November  1. 

"The  first  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy  is  to 
keep  our  country  out  of  war." — Cleveland, 
November  2. 

A  short  time  after  the  1940  Presidential 
election — as  scon  as  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  had  shaken  down  to  business — the 
Administration  proposed  enactment  of  H.  R. 
1T76,  the  dictatorship  bill. 

This  bill,  as  originally  written,  makes  the 
President  dictator  of  the  United  States.  It 
gives  him  virtual  power  to  declare  war — a 
power  confined  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
Congress,  not  the  President.  It  certainly 
gives  him  power  to  do  a  baker's  dozen  of 
things  which  would  draw  down  a  declaration 
of  war  on  us  from  the  nation  or  nations  at 
which  those  things  were  aimed. 

We  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
going  to  repeat  Mr.  Wilson's  World  War 
history,  with  unimportant  variations,  or  not. 

If  he  does  do  so,  though,  the  voters,  on 
the  record  of  general  elections  for  a  decade 
after  the  World  War,  will  take  a  long  series 
of  revenges  on  the  Democratic  Party. 


H.  R.  1776 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  F.  McUUGHLiN 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday,  February  8. 1941 


Mr.  Mclaughlin.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
title  of  H.  R.  1776  is— 

A  bill  further  to  promote  the  defense  q< 
the  United  States  and  for  other  purposes. 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this 
country  is  interested  in  the  proper  carry- 
ing out  of  the  objective  of  the  promotion 
of  national  defense.  The  only  difference 
of  opinion  which  can  exist  among  pa- 
triotic citizens  is  as  to  the  method  of 
achieving  that  objective. 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  have  assigned 
two  major  reasons  for  their  opposition  to 
it;  first,  that  it  grants  too  much  power  to 
the  President,  and  may  lead  to  dictator- 
ship; and,  second,  that  it  will  lead  us 
into  war. 

Those  who  assert  the  first  objection 
may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes. 
The  first  are  those  who  conscientiously 
believe  that  if  the  bill  is  passed  there  will 
result  an  imbalance  of  the  constitutional 
plan  of  coordination  of  powers  between 
the  three  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, executive,  legislative,  and  judi- 
cial, through  a  transference  of  authority 
from  the  Congress  to  the  President  of 
powers  now  vested  in  the  legislative 
branch.  Tlie  second  are  those  who  for 
whatever  reason  distrust  the  President 
and  fear  that  he  will  misuse  any  power 
which  he  may  possess,  or  at  least  that  he 
will  so  use  such  power  as  to  cause  us  to 
become  involved  In  the  present  European 
war. 

Many  earnest,  sincere,  thoughtful  citi- 
zens deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
their  country  are  numbered  among  the 
first  of  the  classes  just  mentioned.  Such 
citizens  have  written  to  me  from  the  dis- 
trict I  represent  just  as  citizens  of  all 
congressional  districts  have  written  to 
their  own  representatives.  The  powers 
of  the  President  are  defined  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  they  have  been  construed 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  An  examination 
of  these  powers  and  the  judicial  pro- 
nouncement of  the  Supreme  Court  with 
regard  to  them  will,  I  feel  satisfied,  allay 
the  fears  of  those  who  have  expressed 
concern  that  H.  R.  1776  will  result  in  an 
abdication  of  its  powers  by  the  Congress 
and  the  setting  up  of  the  Chief  Executive 
as  a  virtual  dictator.  While  it  might  be 
desirable  to  present  an  exhaustive  brief 
of  the  judicial  decisions  on  the  question 
of  Executive  power,  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  year  1936  in  the 
case  cf  United  States  v.  Curtis  Wright 
Export  Corporation  (299  U.  S.  304)  will 
suffice  to  make  clear  the  wide  powers 
passed  by  the  President  at  present. 

In  the  opinion  written  by  Justice 
Sutherland  and  concurred  in  by  the  en- 
tire Court  save  one  member,  who  wrote 
no  dissenting  opinion,  the  Court  says: 

It  Is  Important  to  bear  In  mind  that  we  are 
bere  dealing  not  alone  with  an  authority 
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Tested  In  the  President  by  an  exertion  of  leg- 
islative power,  but  wltjh  such  an  authority 
plus  the  very  delicate  plenary  and  exclusive 
power  of  the  President  as  the  sole  organ  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  field  of  in- 
ternational relations  »  •  •.  It  is  quite 
apparent  that  if,  in  thje  maintenance  of  our 
International  relations,  embarrassment — per- 
haps serious  embarrassment — is  to  be  avoided 
and  success  for  our  aims  achieved,  congres- 
Blonal  legislation,  which  is  to  be  made  effec- 
tive through  the  negotiation  and  Inquiry 
within  the  international  field,  must  often 
accord  to  the  President  a  degree  of  discretion 
and  freedom  from  statutory  restriction  which 
wovUd  not  be  admissible  were  domestic  affairs 
alone  involved.     •     •  i  • 

When  the  President  is  to  be  authorized  by 
legislation  to  act  in  respect  of  a  matter  in- 
tended to  affect  a  situation  in  foreign  ter- 
ritory, the  legislator  properly  bears  in  mind 
the  important  consideration  that  the  form 
of  the  President's  action — or,  indeed,  whether 
he  shall  act  at  all — may  well  depend,  among 
other  things,  upon  the  nature  of  the  con- 
fidential information  which  he  has  or  may 
thereafter  receive,  or  upon  the  effect  which 
his  action  may  have  upon  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. This  consideration,  in  connection  with 
what  we  have  already  said  on  the  subject, 
discloses  the  unwlsdora  of  requiring  Congress 
In  this  field  of  governmental  power  to  lay 
down  narrowly  definite  standards  by  which 
the  President  is  to  be  governed. 

This  opinion  demonstrates  that  the 
President  possesses,  aside  from  any 
authority  vested  in  him  legislatively, 
"plenary  and  exclusive  power  of  the 
President  as  the  sole  organ  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional relations,"  and  that  the  enactment 
of  H.  R.  1776  will  not  substantially  In- 
crease the  powers  already  vested  in  the 
President. 

To  those  who  distrust  the  President 
and  oppose  the  bill  on  the  ground  that 
they  fear  the  President  will  misuse  his 
power  and  lead  us  into  war  it  Is  sufficient, 
it  would  seem,  to  point  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  throughout  his  tenure  of  office, 
possessed  the  powers  described  in  the 
foregoing  opinion.    The  fact  that  he  has 
not  so  used  these  powers  as  to  involve  our 
coimtry  in  the  war  which  has  raged  for 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  must  be  con- 
sidered sanely  and  dispassionately,  and 
such  consideration  should  assure  us  that 
he  meant  what  he  said  and  will  live  up  to 
what  he  said  in  his  announcement  within 
the  past  4  months  that  he  is  against 
sending  any  American  soldier  to  fight  on 
European  soil  and  that  he  is  opposed  to 
our  engaging  in  any  war  unless  attacked. 
To  those  who  believe  this  bill  will  lead 
us  into  war  it  can  be  said  with  certainty 
that  their  desire  to  stay  out  of  war  is 
shared  by  all  American  citizens,  save  that 
few  so  Inconsequential  In  number  as  to  be 
hardly  worthy  of  consideration.    I  voted 
for  the  Neutrality  Act  and  voted  against 
lifting  the  embargo.    I  voted  against  con- 
scription because  I  dii  not  favor  such  a 
step  until  the  voluntary  enlistment  possi- 
bilities had  been  exhausted.     Notwith- 
standing my  deep  and  solemn  opposition 
to  war  and  to  militarism,  I  favor  H.  R. 
1776  as  it  has  been  amended.    I  favor  it 
because  I  sun  against  war.    I  favor  it  be- 
cause I  believe  its  effect  will  be,  not  to 
lead  us  into  war,  but  rather  to  keep  war 
away  from  us  and  keep  us  out  of  war. 

I  served  nearly  2  years  in  the  World 
War  in  the  Ninety-first  Division,  and  half 
of  that  time  in  France.    After  the  armi- 
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stice  I  was  in  Germany  in  the  army  of 
occupation.  I  like  the  German  people. 
The  development  of  my  State  and  of  a 
large  part  of  the  Midwest  resulted  in  no 
small  measure  from  the  toil  and  char- 
acter of  men  and  women  of  German  birth 
and  extraction.  Theirs  was  a  contribu- 
tion of  peace.  They  represent  the  citi- 
zenship of  peace-loving,  home-loving 
men  and  women.  They  have  no  interest 
In  war,  in  conflict.  Yet  war  rages.  What 
our  country  seeks  is  peace — freedom  from 
participation  in  foreign  wars  and  freedom 
from  war  in  our  own  Nation. 

During  and  after  the  last  war  we  used 
to  speculate  as  to  whether  the  war  could 
have  come  to  our  land.  I  was  among 
those  who  thought  it  could  not.  I  could 
not  see  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing. 
Many  believe  that  it  is  fantastic  today  to 
think  that  the  United  States  could  ever 
be  Invaded.  My  study  of  the  views  of 
experts  leads  me  to  agree  that  an  out- 
and-out  frontal  attack  is  highly  improb- 
able. But  fantastic  things  have  actually 
happened  in  this  war  and  more  may  hap- 
pen. The  military  achievements  of  the 
past  year  would  have  been  regarded  as 
fantastic,  viewed  prospectively,  a  year 
ago.  But  the  test  of  our  defensive  pre- 
paredness must  not  be  based  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  frontal  attack.  We  have 
adopted  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  na- 
tional commitment  and  we  must,  as  guar- 
antors of  the  territorial  integrity  of  this 
hemisphere,  consider  the  question  of  de- 
fense and  of  what  action  we  should  take 
to  keep  out  of  war,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  possibility  of  involvement  In  war 
as  a  result  of  our  guaranty.  When  we 
consider  the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
hemisphere  candor  compels  us  to  regard 
as  less  than  fantastic  the  possibility  of 
our  involvement  in  war  if  it  should  spread 
beyond  its  present  confines  in  Europe  or 
In  the  Orient. 

To  the  mothers  and  wives  and  sisters 
who  have  written  to  me,  as  they  have 
written  to  all  of  us,  pleading  that  our 
country  be  kept  out  of  war,  I  can  say, 
without   being   dramatic   or   emotional, 
that  I  have  been  guided  by  their  wishes 
for  peace  which  are  so  fervently  my  own. 
This  Is  not  a  partisan  matter.    Party 
lines  are  broken  and  every  Representa- 
tive is  searching  his  mind  and  heart  In 
an  endeavor  to  do  what  is  best  for  his 
country  and  for  mankind.    It  is  natural 
for  people  at  peace  to  want  to  shut  out 
from  their  minds  the  thought  of  war. 
Such  a  thought  is  so  unpleasant  that  to 
entertain  It  Is  felt  by  some  to  be  a  bel- 
ligerent thing.    But  we  must  not  close 
our  eyes  to  what  has  happened  to  coun- 
tries whose  people  were  at  peace  and 
loved  peace  as  much  as  all  Americans 
love  peace.    Perhaps  there  is  no  analogy 
between  their  situations  and  ours.    Per- 
haps.   But  we  cannot  take  that  chance. 
I  have  supported  every  national-defense 
measure  presented  to  Congress  since  I 
have  been  a  Member.    If  we  are  to  err, 
we  should,  in  my  humble  judgment,  err 
on  the  side  of  too  much  rather  than  too 
Uttle  national  defense.    Life  Is  real,  and 
like  it  or  not,  we  must  be  realistic  if  we 
are  to  defend  ourselves  and  maintain 
ourselves  at  peace. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
qualified  people  as  to  whether  this  WU  is 
necessary  or  desirable.    So  many  un- 


known quantities  exist  because  of  un- 
predictable developments  and  because  of 
lack  of  exact  or  reasonably  exact  prece- 
dents to  guide  us  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  be  dogmatic.  Each  Representative 
must  study  the  bill  and  the  evidence 
bearing  on  It  and  make  his  own  determi- 
nation. It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  action  we  take  will  promote  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  continuance  of  peace  in  our 
land. 


In  re  H.  R.  1776 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  mAHo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESKNTATIVKS 


Saturday,  February  8. 1941 


LETTER  FROM  H.  J.  HULL,  OF  WALLACE. 
IDAHO 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  pending  lend  and  lease  bill, 
H.  R.  1776,  I  desire  to  present  for  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  views 
of  a  prominent  and  influential  Idaho  at- 
torney. H.  J.  Hull,  of  WaUace,  on  the  in- 
ternational situation  and  the  effect  of 
the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Hull's  suggested  amendments  to 
the  bill  are  constructive  and  I  commend 
them  to  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House: 

Wallace.  Idaho,  January  28,  1941. 
Hon.  CoMPTOK  I.  WHrrx. 

Repretentative  from  Idaho, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Re  lease-lend  bUl,  1776. 

Dea»  COMPTOK :  I  write  to  enter  my  Indi- 
vidual protest  against  the  lease-lend  bill  In 
its  present  form. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  Nation  going  into  war 
of  any  kind,  except  a  strictly  defense  war. 
and  by  a  defense  war  I  do  not  mean  a  war 
fought  either  in  Europe  or  Asia.  This  Nation 
is  not  at  war,  yet  the  lease-lend  bill  gives 
the  President  greater  power  than  any  Presi- 
dent has  ever  had,  even  in  wartimes.  As  1 
view  it,  the  powers  are  not  necessary  at  this 
time,  and  I  even  doubt  if  they  be  necessary 
in  time  of  war.  I  and  a  great  many  other 
Americans  feel  that  the  administration  is 
rushing  this  Nation  Into  war,  and  I  can  see 
nothing  but  iU  to  come  from  such  a  war. 
We  were  the  suckers  the  last  time  and  they 
wUl  make  us  the  "suckers"  again  if  we  give 
them  a  chance. 

If  we  get  into  the  war,  we  are  going  to 
pay  for  the  war,  and  aU  we  are  going  to  get 
out  of  It  wUl  be  death,  mutilation,  economic 
collapse,  and  hatred,  and  we  will  have  the 
biU  to  pay  for  the  whole  thing. 

The  sentiment  I  am  expressing  is  not  only 
my  own,  but  is  the  sentiment  of  practically 
everyone  I  have  come  in  contact  with,  aiul 
the  reason  It  Is  not  more  voluble  is  that 
there  is  a  feeling  of  ineviUbleness  sweeping 
over  the  Nation  as  a  direct  restilt  of  the 
administration's  attitude. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  same  people 
who  feel  as  I  do  about  going  into  this  war 
are  nevertheless  anxious  to  help  Britain  in 
every  way  short  of  war. 

Personally  I  concvu-  with  Joseph  Kennedy 
that  England  is  not  fighting  ovir  battle,  but. 
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nther  Is  nghtlng  a  batUe  resiiltlng  from  her 
own  mUtakM.  NeverttoeleM,  she  U  holding 
the  front  Une  and  giving  ua  the  time  neces- 
■U7  to  prepare,  and  for  that  reaaon.  If  for  no 
other,  we  should  aid  her.  ^  .    ^ 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Congress  wUl  defeat 
the  lease-lend  biU  In  toto;  but  If  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  do  that,  certainly  it  should  be  hedged 
with  smendmenU.    I  suggest  the  following: 

1.  The  President  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
declare  war; 

2.  That  be  shall  do  no  act  which  could  be 
considered  as  an  act  of  war; 

S.  That  ships  flying  the  American  flag  be 
kept  out  of  the  war  aone; 

4.  That  our  Navy  shall  not  be  used  for  con- 
voy purposes; 

5.  That  our  armed  forces  shall  not  be  sent 
tnto  the  war  sone;  and 

e.  That  a  time  limit  be  fixed  upon  the 
powers  granted. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  omnibus  clause  In 
1TI8.  which  grants  blanket  powers,  notwlth- 
sUndlng  reservations  In  other  existing  legis- 
lation, ts  a  reckless  and  vicloiu  means  of 
legislating.  If  there  are  any  reservations  of 
power  In  existing  acts  ^  nich  are  to  be  super- 
seded by  lT7fl.  then  they  shovUd  be  named,  so 
that  Congress  and  the  people  will  know  what 
reservations  It  U  Intended  to  set  aside. 

Plnally.  Comptoh.  whatever  else  Congress 
may  do,  it  shoxild  keep  the  United  States  out 
of  this  mess.  In  which  we  stand  to  lose  every- 
thing and  to  win  nothing. 

In  conclusion,  do  not  get  me  wrong.  We 
•re  all  for  the  defense  program,  but  we  want 
tt  to  be  a  defense  program  In  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  J.  HlTLU 


Preti^t  Asks  Congrett  To  Sarrender  Its 
Powers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  cauFOuni 
IN  THB  HOX7SS  OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 


Sohtrctair.  FtXnvary  S.  1941 


SDITORIAL  PROM  THX   PRBSNO   BEI 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  January  11.  1941,  an  editorial 
of  great  importance  appeared  In  the 
Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  which,  in  the  light 
of  the  epochal  debate  upon  the  prin- 
ciples Involved  in  H.  R.  1776,  the  so- 
called  lend-lease-give-away  Uli.  should 
be  made  a  part  of  this  day's  proceedings. 

Because  I  believe  that  the  writer  of 
the  editorial  calls  attention  to  the  in- 
herent defect  in  the  legislation  in  a  mas- 
terful way.  I  ajJc  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  membership  that  the  editorial  may 
be  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Congris- 

nONAL  RSCOKO. 

Tht  unanimous  consent  of  the  mem- 
ber^p  being  indicated,  the  editorial  re- 
ferred to  follows: 

IFram  thfl  Presno  (Calif.)   Bee  of  January 
11. 1941] 
coMosas  TO  suwwnni  rrs 


A  prsss  dlapstch  from  Wa^lngton  says: 

"After  PrssMent  Roosevvit  urged  quick  ac- 

ttoa  «o  his  vast  Is— e  Igirwl  program,  admin- 


istration leaders  asked  Congress  to  give  him 
sweeping  powers  to  transfer  American-made 
military  equipment  to  Great  Britain  and 
the  other  warring  democracies." 

And,  according  to  the  summary  of  the  legis- 
lation recommended  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's wishes,  the  word  "sweeping"  is  a 
monument  to  understatement. 

For  the  lease-lend  bill  authorizes  the  Chief 
Executive,  without  the  consent  of  Congress 
or  without  consultation  with  the  American 
people,  "whenever  he  deemed  It  in  the  Inter- 
est of  national  defense,"  to: 

"Manufacture  In  arsenals,  factories,  and 
shipyards  under  their  jurisdiction,  or  other- 
wise procure,  any  defense  article  for  the 
government  of  any  country  whose  defense 
the  President  deems  vital  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States. 

"Sell,  transfer,  exchange,  lease,  lend,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of.  to  any  such  government 
any  defense  article. 

"Test.  Inspect,  prove,  repair,  outfit,  recon- 
dition, or  otherwise  to  place  In  good  working 
order  any  defense  article  for  any  such  gov- 
ernment. 

"Communicate  to  any  such  government  In- 
formation pertaining  to  any  defense  article 
furnished  to  such  government  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection. 

"Release  for  export  any  defeiise  article  to 
any  such  government." 

If  the  measure  does  not  in  every  particular 
give  the  President  exclusive  and  all-inclusive 
authority  to  do  as  he  sees  fit  with  the  whole 
American  defense  equipment,  then  the  Eng- 
lish language  means  something  in  Washing- 
ton that  it  does  not  in  Fresno. 

Por  Instance,  read  carefully  the  second  au- 
thorization : 

"Sell,  transfer,  exchange,  lease,  lend,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of,  to  any  such  government 
any  defense  article." 

Under  such  a  provision,  what  Is  to  prevent 
the  President  from  giving  away  the  whole 
American  Fleet  if  he  should  deem  It  necessary 
to  some  friendly  country's  defense? 

A  battleship  or  a  superbomber  no  less  than 
a  machine  gun  is  a  defense  article. 

And  the  fleet  need  not  even  be  paid  for  or 
otherwise  compensated  for  in  case  the  Presi- 
dent, by  personal  edict,  ordered  it  released  to 
Britain.  Greece,  or  China. 

Possibly  even  more  Immediately  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  the  country  is  the  proposed 
grant  of  authority  to  test,  inspect,  repair, 
etc.,  any  defense  article  for  any  such  govern- 
ment. 

This  unconditionally  provides  for  repairing 
and  reconditioning  British  warships,  perhaps 
damaged  in  battle  on  the  high  seas,  in  Ameri- 
can naval  yards  In  direct  and  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  all  the  accepted  canons  of  inter- 
national law. 

In  fact.  It  would  be  as  much  an  overt  act 
of  war  as  would  an  actual  attack  on  the 
armed  forces  of  a  country  with  which  America 
pretended  or  was  supposed  to  be  at  peace. 

No  wonder  Senator  La  Pollette.  the  brilliant 
Wisconsin  Progressive,  was  moved  to  remark: 
"This  (proposed  legislation)  is  not  a  re- 
quest for  a  blank  check.  It  is  a  demand  that 
Congress  abdicate  vital  and  importent 
powers." 

No  such  grant  of  dictatorial  power  was 
voted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
during  the  World  War.  And  it  never  has 
been  proposed,  much  less  granted,  In  America 
m  time  of  peace. 

Nor  Ls  It  safe  or  wise  that  It  be  granted  to 
any  President  If  our  democracy  Is  to  be  pre- 
served Inviolate. 

It  was  President  Roosevelt  himself  who  said 
In  103«: 

"All  the  wisdom  of  America  Is  not  found 
In  the  White  House  or  in  the  Department  of 
State;  we  need  the  positive  support  of  the 


American  people  who  go  along  with  us  m 
seeking  peace." 

But  Is  the  President  seeking  peace? 

Or  is  he  preparing  the  coun^ry  for  the 
tragic  hour  when  he  plans  to  leao  her  actu- 
ally into  the  European  war? 


We  Should  Keep  Out  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday,  February  8.  1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM   THE   DEPOSIT    (N.   Y.) 
COURIER 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Deposit  Courier,  of 
Deposit,  N.  Y.: 

[Prom  the  Deposit  (N.  Y.)  Coxxrier] 

WE  SH017L0  KEEP  OUT  OF  WA« 

The  dangers  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  this  present  international  conflict  are 
not  all  physical.  They  do  not  assume  such 
form  as  to  necessitate  any  declaration  of  war 
on  any  European  or  Asiatic  belligerent.  Two 
of  the  worst  dangers  which  would  confront 
this  Nation  on  the  declaration  of  war  would 
be  spiritual  and  economic  loss. 

Spiritual,  because  the  natural  freedom  en- 
Joyed  by  the  Nation  would  be  replaced  by  a 
strict  form  of  some  kind  of  one-man  control 
of  government,  in  which  the  liberties  of 
conscience,  speech,  and  press  would  be  re- 
stricted. Already  this  is  being  demonstrated 
by  the  demand  for  a  7-day.  56-hovir  work- 
week. Where  is  the  1  day  of  rest  in  7  for 
man's  spiritual  and  moral  recuperation?  At 
no  time  in  history  has  there  been  a  greater 
need  of  man  taking  time  to  weigh  his  spiri- 
tual self  in  the  balances  of  life;  taking  time 
to  flU  his  mind  and  heart  with  the  spiritual 
powers  necessary  to  meet  the  great  Issues  of 
this  tragic  hour. 

The  economic  dangers  which  would  con- 
front the  Nation  in  the  event  of  our  direct 
Involvement  in  the  European  war  "staggers 
the  imagination,"  said  James  S.  Kemper, 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  a  speech  before 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce.  He 
continued : 

"Economists  are  of  the  opinion  that  Ameri- 
can participation  In  the  war  would  result  In 
a  Federal  debt  alone  of  at  least  $125,000,000.- 
000.  That  sum  Lb  more  than  the  assessed 
valuation  of  all  real  property  in  America.  It 
would  place  a  crushing  mortgage  on  every 
individual,  every  building,  and  every  busi- 
ness in  America. 

"American  business.  In  my  Judgment,  can 
do  no  greater  service  to  the  country  than  to 
exert  all  its  Influence  in  opposing  every  meas- 
vae  which  might  Involve  this  country.  •  •  • 
"Of  course,  a  definite  determination  not  to 
Intervene  In  European  or  Asiatic  wars  does 
not  change  our  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that 
America  adequately  Is  prepared  against  ag- 
gression on  the  part  of  others." 

All  of  which  is  a  call  to  every  American  to 
gird  himself  with  wisdom  and  cool  level -head- 
edness  that  he  may.  like  Issachar  of  old. 
"have  an  imderstanding  of  the  times  and 
know  what  we  ought  to  do." 
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The  World  War  Veterans  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  CONNERY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday,  February  8,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  CLARENCE  J.  CORMIER,  OP 
LYNN,  MASS. 


Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  the  following  letter  on  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine  Recruiting  Service 
in  the  World  War  of  1917-18: 

AMERICAN     MERCHANT    MARINE    RECHUTTINO 
SERVICE,  WORLD  WAR  OF    1917-18 

By  the  Urgent  Deficiencies  Act  of  June  15, 
1917,  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
given  the  power  to  use  for  the  national  se- 
curity and  defense  a  fund  of  $6,250,000  for 
recruiting,  instructing,  and  training  of  offi- 
cers, engineers,  and  crews  for  American  ships. 

The  President  granted  this  power  and  fund 
to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  the  recruiting 
service,  with  headquarters  In  the  United 
States  customhouse.  Boston.  Mass.,  under  the 
supervision  of  Henry  Howard. 

The  first  school  of  navigation  was  opened 
In  Cambridge,  Mass..  June  4.  1917,  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  and  others  were  established  on  the 
Atlantic,  Oulf,  Pacific  coasts,  and  the  Great 
Lakes,  iintil  43  schools  were  in  operation. 

Men  who  had  some  experience  In  seaman- 
ship were  to  be  given  a  short,  Intensive  period 
of  training  In  navigation  by  experienced  sea 
captains,  as  well  as  teachers  from  scientific 
schools  and  universities. 

The  next  work  to  which  attention  was  di- 
rected was  the  training  of  engineers.  Schools 
were  opened  up  and  maintained  In  12  en- 
gineering schools,  chiefly  at  technical  col- 
leges. 

For  admission  to  navigation  or  engineering 
schools,  candidates  must  be  American  citizens 
between  19  and  55  years,  inclusive. 

The  graduates  from  the  navigation  schools 
from  June  4,  1917,  to  November  9,  1918,  num- 
bered 3.300. 

The  graduates  from  the  engineering  schools 
as  marine  engineers  from  June  4.  1917,  to 
November  9,  1918,  numbered  2,960. 

By  the  autumn  of  1917  the  ship-construc- 
tion program  of  the  emergency  fleet  had 
reached  such  a  stage  that  the  Government 
authorized  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
to  establish  a  recruiting  service  for  young 
men  who  wished  to  enlist  as  sailors  In  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

To  enlist  In  the  merchant  marine,  a  man 
had  to  t)e  an  American  citizen  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  36  years.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  no  other  branch  of  the  service — that  is, 
the  Navy.  Army,  or  the  Marines — during  the 
World  War.  were  as  strict  In  the  citizen 
clause. 

Deferred  classification  under  the  selective 
service  regulations  applied  to  regular  mem- 
bers of  merchant  crews,  while  apprentices 
enrolled  for  Ualnlxig  In  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  Recruiting  Service  were  held 
to  be  not  available  for  military  service.  If 
such  men  left  the  merchant  marine  service, 
they  were  liable  to  immediate  draft. 

In  December  1917  the  Sea  Training  Bureau 
Of   the   United   Stetes  Shipping   Board   Re- 


cruiting Service  was  ready  to  receive  appli- 
cations from  Americans  willing  to  take  a 
course  which  would  fit  them  for  service  as 
sailors,  firemen,  coal  passers,  oilers,  water 
tenders,  cooks,  and  stewards  on  vessels  of 
the  American  merchant  marine. 

Applicants  were  enlisted  lor  the  "duration 
of  the  war"  and  were  trained  on  seven  ships 
in  Atlantic  waters,  four  on  the  Pacific,  one 
at  New  Orleans,  and  one  at  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Headquarters  were  established  at  Federal 
pier,  East  Boston.  Mass.,  where  the  former 
Eastern  Steamship  Line  steamers  Calvin 
Austin,  Governor  Dingley,  Govemcr  Cobb, 
and  later,  the  Meade  were  stationed. 

The  thousands  of  men  who  were  needed 
for  this  new  service  could  be  obtained  only 
through  the  aid  of  recruiting  stations  In  all 
large  cities.  President  Louis  K.  Liggett,  of 
the  United  Drug  Co.,  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Recruiting  Service  by  placing  6,854 
stores  of  his  company  available  as  recruiting 
stations.  How  effective  this  recruiting  serv- 
ice was  can  be  shown  by  the  rate  at  which 
recruits,  all  of  whom  were  volunteers,  were 
obtained.  During  the  first  3  months.  7,500 
men  were  enlisted,  while  by  November  8. 
1918.  3  days  before  the  armistice,  32,014 
applicants  were  inducted  into  the  service. 

The  men  enlisted  were  given  a  course  of 
training  from  6  weeks  to  3  months  and  then 
assigned  to  merchant  ships  with  regular  pre- 
war seaman  in  the  proportion  of  four  recruits 
to  six  able  seamen.  It  Is  a  matter  of  record 
that  75  percent  of  these  sailors  came  from 
New  England,  living  up  to  the  traditions  of 
the  men  who  "went  down  to  the  sea  In 
ships"  from  the  earliest  New  England  days. 

A  Sea  Service  Bureau  was  created,  which 
had  charge  of  the  assignment  of  graduates 
of  the  training  ships  and  the  enlisting  of 
crews  for  all  United  States  Shipping  Board 
vessels.  This  shipping  agency  has  been  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day.  It  Is  interesting 
to  note  that  Mr.  Harrington  Pike,  who  was 
In  charge  of  the  Boston  office  of  this  service 
dxirlng  the  war,  is  still  carrying  on  that  po- 
sition. Mr.  Henry  Howard  was  director  of 
the  recruiting  service  during  the  war,  and 
It  was  his  capable  leadership  that  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  this  service. 

Before  the  World  War  about  70  percent  of 
the  crews  on  American  ships  were  foreign, 
but  at  its  close  nearly  all  crews  were  Amer- 
ican citizens.  The  records  show  that  the 
service  rendered  by  the  merchant  marine,  of 
Its  sliips  that  were  sunk  and  men  killed  or 
disabled  Is  sufBcient  to  say  that  a  large, 
well-operated  merchant  marine  was  tmde- 
nlably  essential  to  bringing  the  war  to  Its 
successful  close. 

Clabxncx  J.  Cormier, 
~  Member  of  Captain   Charles   Kemp 
Post,  No.  4,  World  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  Merchant  Marine. 


Acquisition  of  British  West  Indian 
Possessions 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JARED  Y.  SANDERS,  JR. 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 


Saturday.  February  8. 1941 


Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  to  the 
effect  that  the  United  States  should  take 
over  some  of  the  British  possessions  in 
the  West  Indies  in  payment  for  our  lend- 
ing, or  leasing,  defense  facilities  to  Great 
Britain. 


In  most  instances  British  possessions 
in  the  West  Indies  would  be  a  liability 
instead  of  an  asset  to  this  country. 

The  British  Empire  has  great  resources 
of  rubber  and  tin  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials that  are  vitally  needed  by  us  for 
the  proper  defense  of  this  country. 
Every  effort  should  be  made,  and  I  feel 
confident  will  be  made  to  secure  from 
Great  Britain  things  of  value  in  the  na- 
ture of  quantities  of  raw  materials  of 
this  kind. 

But  any  proposition  involving  the  ac- 
quisition by  this  country  of  tropical,  or 
semi-tropical  islands  should  be  carefully 
scrutinized.  These  islands,  for  the  most 
part,  are  agricultural  and  depend  upon 
exporting  agricultural  products.  The 
farmers  of  continental  United  States 
raise  more  things  than  they  can  find  a 
market  for  now  and  no  good  purpose 
would  be  served  by  taking  over  Islands 
whose  farm  producti  are  in  competition 
with  the  farmers  of  continental  United 
States.  The  farm  problems  of  this  Na- 
tion were  seriously  complicated  when  we 
took  over  the  Philippine  Islands  as  a 
result  of  Republican  imperialism. 

For  the  most  part,  the  islands  of  the 
British  West  Indies  would  have  no  value 
to  us  commercially  and  would  be  of  use, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  only  for  the 
establishment  of  military  and  naval  bases. 

The  problem  of  our  cotton  farmers, 
sugar  farmers,  sweetpotato  farmers,  and 
various  other  agricultural  producers 
would  be  complicated  a  great  deal  by  the 
incorporation  of  these  islands  into  our 
national  economy. 

An  important  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  the  acquisition  of  these  islands 
is  that  they  are  already  overpopulated 
with  natives  having  a  very  much  lower 
standard  of  living  than  we  do  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  had  the  experi- 
ence of  the  social  and  economic  problems 
resulting  from  the  acquisition  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Philippines. 
which  experience  has  been  very  costly  and 
no  permanent  solution  has  been  provided. 
Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  we  should  go 
very  slowly  about  taking  on  new  head- 
aches when  we  have  not  yet  found  the 
cure  for  existing  problems  resulting  from 
our  present  island  possessions. 

1  herewith  submit  tables  prepared  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  giving  certain  data 
in  connection  with  British  possession  in 
the  West  Indies,  including  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  these  islands: 

West  Indies:  Area,  12.500  square  miLet; 
population,  2,230,225 

■AH  AM  AH    (AREA,  4,404  8QOAU  UJUai 
POPULATION,  ee,»08) 

Production  : 

Hemp  exports tons—      727 

Salt  exports do —  4,900 

Tomatoes  are  being  exported  In  Increasing 
quantities.  Sponge  and  slMl  are  the  main- 
stay of  the  colony. 

Sources:  S.  A.  B.  B..  pp.  4.  42,  62;  8.  Y.  B.. 
p.  275. 

BASBAD08    (ASXA,   166  BQUAU  XILJS; 

poptnjinoK.  i»o,»3») 

Production : 

Cane  sugar  (1937-38)— -cwt..  2,666,000 

Cotton  (1937-38) pounds..  8.000 

Rtim  (1936) wine  gallons..      442.162 

Pish,  value,  annual  catch,  about  £16. 000 
Sources:  8.  A.  B.  E..  pp.  4,  39.  41;  8.  Y.  B., 

p.  276. 
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JAMAICA    (AUA,  4.4*0  BOUAU  MILaB: 
nrULATIOH.  1,1SS,S8«) 

PloducttoD : 

BttDAiui  «zportt bunches..  17.601.000 

Cocoa  export* cwt..  40, 700 

Cane  fugar  (1035-36)— do —     1,494.000 

Soutcm:  &  a.  B.  S..  pp.  4.  85.  37.  89. 
CATUAM  BLAKM   (AUA,  104  SQVAMM  UILEB; 

roruLATioM.  a.7ao) 

Production:  Principal     Industries,     turtle 
fishing.  logwood.  Bhlpbviilding.  rope  making. 
Sources:  8.  A.  B.  E..  p  4:  8.  T.  B..  p.  270. 

TCaXS  AMD   CAICOS   ISLAITM    (AIXA.   ISS   8QVABC 
ICXLCS:    POrULATIOM,    S.S00) 

Production:  Salt  exports tons..  60.000 

The  most  Important  indtistry  Is  salt  rak- 
ing. Sponge  and  fiber  Industries  are  also  car- 
ried on. 

Sources:  8.  A.  B.  ■..  pp.  4.  S3:  S.  T.  B.,  p. 
380. 

UOWAaO    BLAMM     <AiaA.    714     SQUASS    MILXS: 

ropuukTioif.  laa.TSS  (isas)) 

Production: 

Cocoa  exports cwt—  2,400 

Cane  sugar  (1938-37) do_.  1.223.000 

Cotton    (1937-38) lbs..  1.764.000 

Other    products    (figures   not   given)    are 
^  Mm—,  lime  Juice,  citrate  of  lime,  lime  oils, 
orange  oil.  coconuts,  copra,  and  fruit. 

Sources:  8.  A.  B.  X..  pp.  4.  87,  89,  41;  8.  T. 
B..  p.  383. 

IBUnnAD      AlfD     TOBAflO       <AUU,      l.OSO      SQUABS 
UJUa;    POPtTLATION,  4SS.000) 

Production: 

Cocoa  exporU cwt..      234.400 

Coffee  exports ...do —        16. 600 

Cane  sugar  (1937-38) do..  3. 085. 000 

Crude    petroleum tons..  2, 124.  000 

Asphalt    (1935) do..       111.965 

Sources:  S  A.  B.  B..  pp.  4,  37,  38.  39,  61; 

8.  T.  B .  p.  284. 

WnVVWAXD  tSLANOS   (ST.  LUCIA.  St.  VINCENT.  AND 
CEXNAOA)     (ASIA,  SIS  8QUABX  JOLXS;    POPULA- 
TION. aia.03S> 
Production: 

Banana  exports bunches..  111.  000 

Cocoa  expcxrts cwt..     70,300 

Cane    sugar     partially    exports 

(1937-A8) _cwt..  170,000 

Cotton  partially  exports  (1937- 

38) pounds..  872.000 

Rtim   (1933) proof  gallons-.    36,892 

Other  products  (figures  not  found)  are 
Arrowroot,  copra,  molasses,  peanuts,  cassava, 
fruit,  vegetables,  spices,  lime  juice,  lime  oil. 
aoy  oU.  bay  rum.  logwood,  honey,  and  hides. 
Sources:  8.  A.  B.  B,  pp.  4,  36.  87.  39,  41; 
8.  Y.  B..  pp.  388-387. 


Ov  PIvtocratk  Money  System  Is  the 
Greatest  Danger  Fadnf  Our  Democ- 
ncy — GoTtnoMnt  SkooM  Not  Issae 
lalerett-Bcaraiff  Promises  To  Pay  Se- 
tmni  ky  the  Incomes  of  the  Many  for 
Iko  PrOl  of  a  Few 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  msa 

DV  TBI  BOUSB  OP  RBPRBSKNTAlTVn 

Momdaw,  FebnuoTf  3,  194t 


BTA' 


BT  BOM.  WRICmr  PATIIAN. 

ON 


Mr.  PAllfAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  January 
n^  IMl.  wben  ttie  ways  and  Means  Com- 


mittee of  the  House  was  considering  the 
bill  to  raise  the  debt  limit  to  $65,000,- 
000.000. 1  appeared  before  that  committee 
and  testified  for  1  hour  in  support  of  my 
contention  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banking  System  should  accept  Govern- 
ment non-interest-bearing  obligations 
sufficient  to  finance  our  national-defense 
program  and  thereby  provide  the  money 
necessary  as  it  is  now  provided  under  the 
present  sjrstem,  except  the  Government 
would  not  have  to  pay  interest. 

MONST  AND  BOin)S 

When  long-term  bonds  are  Issued.  It 
usually  requires  taxpayers  to  pay  as 
much  in  Interest  as  they  pay  on  the  prin- 
cipal by  the  time  the  bonds  are  liqui- 
dated. I  believe  it  is  absolutely  idiotic 
for  our  National  Government  to  issue 
interest-bearing  obligations  under  pres- 
ent circumstances.  Thomas  A.  Edison 
contended  all  of  his  life  that  any  Gov- 
ernment that  could  issue  a  dollar  bond 
that  was  good  could  issue  a  dollar  bill 
that  was  just  as  good,  and  the  latter 
would  be  easier  for  the  taxpayers  to  pay 
because  it  provided  for  no  interest.  Gov- 
ernment bonds  drawing  interest  are  is- 
sued by  the  United  States  Treasury. 
They  represent  a  mortgage  upon  all  the 
property  of  all  the  people,  and  taxes  may 
be  levied  upon  the  incomes  of  all  the 
people  to  pay  them.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Banking  System,  which  is  thought 
by  many  people  to  be  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  is  owned  by  the  private 
commercial  banks,  issues  another  form 
of  Government  obligation  or  promise  to 
pay.  It  Is  noninterest  bearing  and  is 
likewise  secured  by  a  mortgage  upon  all 
the  property  of  the  people  and  taxes  may 
be  levied  upon  their  incomes  to  pay  it. 
Although  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  issue 
these  obligations,  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  are  not  obligated  to  pay  them. 
Each  note  says  on  its  face,  "The  United 
States  Government  promises  to  pay  to 

bearer  on  demand dollars."    The 

Federal  Reserve  Banking  System,  pri- 
vately owned,  exchanges  these  non-in- 
terest-bearing notes  for  Government- 
bearing  obligations  and  requires  the 
Government  to  pay  interest  on  the  latter 
every  year  when  due.  You  would  think 
ordinarily  that  if  one  form  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's obligation  is  used  to  buy  an- 
other form  that  the  form  so  purchased 
would  be  canceled,  but  not  true  in  this 
case. 

If  the  people  of  this  Nation  were  all 
to  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  ac- 
tual facts  regarding  the  abuse  of  Gov- 
ernment money  and  Government  credit, 
they  would  demand  and  secure  a  change 
almost  overnight. 

PBOPLK  NOT  QETTmC   JUSTICX 

Our  Government  is  paying  almost 
$4,000,000  a  day  as  Interest  that  should 
not  be  due  as  a  matter  of  right.  It  will 
amount  to  almost  $2,000,000,000  annually 
within  the  next  year.  When  I  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  I  Insisted  that  this  imbecilic  sys- 
tem should  be  ended  as  we  embark  upon 
the  huge  preparedness  program  which 
causes  our  debt  limit  to  be  raised  to  $65.- 
000.000.000.  It  la  not  an  easy  matter  to 
bt  succeasful  In  a  fight  against  such 
powerful  interests,  but.  eo  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  fight  will  continue  until 
the  people  get  Justice  in  this  matter. 


GOING  TO  BniX  ON  A  ICTTLC 

Some  people  are  determined  to  stand 
by  any  system,  although  wrong  and  op- 
pressive, because  it  has  been  built  up 
over  a  period  of  years.  In  the  moun- 
tains of  one  of  our  Eastern  States  a  young 
man  on  his  twenty-first  birthday  rode  up 
to  the  gristmill  sitting  on  a  sack  balanced 
on  a  mule's  back  containing  one-half 
bushel  of  corn  in  one  end  and  a  rock  of 
comparable  weight  in  the  other  end  of 
the  sack.  The  miller  insisted  that  it 
would  be  a  good  day  for  him  to  change 
his  policy  and,  instead  of  bringing  the 
rock  to  the  mill  every  Saturday  and  car- 
rying it  back,  that  he  should  substitute 
corn  instead  and  not  be  required  to  come 
to  the  mill  except  every  second  Saturday. 
The  boy  replied  that  he  could  not  think 
of  making  the  change;  that  his  father 
had  used  that  same  rock  the  same  way. 
and  so  had  his  grandfather  before  him. 
and  they  always  had  meal  in  the  barrel  at 
home.  The  system  used  by  this  young 
man  was  no  more  ridiculous  and  sense- 
less than  our  present  monetary  system. 

My  testimony  was  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Hon.  Wright  Patman,  a  Repsx- 

SZNTATIVK  IN  CONGRESS  FHOM  THE  STATE  OF 

Texas 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection.  It  Is 
understood  that  the  gentleman  may  proceed 
without  interruption  until  he  comples  hla 
statement,  after  which  questions  may  be 
asked  by  the  members  of  the  committee. 

You  may  proceed.  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen. 
I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  committee  in 
allowing  me  to  make  this  statement. 

This  Is  a  bill  to  allow  the  sale  of  Liberty 
bonds  and  savings  stamps  to  the  public;  to 
increase  the  public  debt  to  $65,000,000,000. 
and  to  set  the  precedent  of  taxing  Govern- 
ment securities. 

It  is  not  the  Increase  of  the  debt  to  t65.- 
000,000,000  that  I  am  thinking  so  much  about 
as  It  is  the  $130,000,000,000  reaUy  that  wiU 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  American  people  be- 
fore the  $65,000,000,000  worth  of  bonds  are  re- 
tired. Judging  the  futxire  by  the  past.  This 
tax-exemption  feature.  I  think,  should  be 
stricken  out,  and  I  will  give  you  my  reasons 
for  it. 

We  cannot  consistently  contend  that  it  Is 
right  for  a  citizen  who  invests,  say,  $5,000  in 
a  home  and  his  neighbor  invests  $5,000  In 
Ctovernment  securities,  that  he  pay  taxes  to 
the  local  community,  city,  county,  or  State 
on  his  home  property,  and  the  neighbor  that 
invested  $5,000  In  Government  securities  pay 
nothing  in  taxes.  That  does  not  seem  right. 
But  that  Is  not  corrected  in  this  bill  at  all. 

These  securities  will  not  be  subject  to  ad 
valorem  taxes.  Then,  another  discrimination 
is  pointed  out:  In  a  State  where  you  invest 
ycwr  money  or  have  an  income,  you  pay  a 
State  income  tax  on  It.  The  citizen  who  in- 
vests in  Government  securities  and  has  an 
income  of  a  certain  amount  pays  nothing. 
That  discrimination  Is  not  removed  in  this 
biU,  because  the  State  will  not  be  allowed  to 
tax  the  income  from  these  Government  bonds. 

INCBEASX    IN    INTEltEST    RATES 

Bo  the  only  discrimination  that  Is  at- 
tempted to  be  removed  is  the  one  to  permit 
the  Federal  Government  only  to  levy  these 
taxes,  and  that  does  not  go  far  enough,  gen- 
tlemen. It  means  nothing.  It  wUl  only  re- 
sult  in  a  general  increase  In  Interest  rates. 

And  may  I  invite  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  study  of  Interest  rates  over  a 
period  of  ao  years  enabled  me  to  discover 
that  there  is  a  fairly  constant  ratio,  a  con- 
stant spread  between  the  interest  rate  paid 
by  the  Government  on  its  long-term  securi- 
ties and  the  interest  rate  {wld  by  private 
corporations  and  individuals  for  their  money. 
even  down  to  the  home  owner.    So  If  you 
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Increase  Interest  rates  on  GoTcnunent  securi- 
ties you.  In  effect,  increase  Interest  rates  aU 
down  the  line  and  you  will  affect  the  people 
many,  many  times  more  than  the  small 
amount  that  the  Oovemment  wiU  receive  In 
taxes. 

rOREBUNNER  TO  TAXATION  OF  STATE  AND  BrONIC- 
IPAL    SECURITIES 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  very  rea- 
sonable to  levy  Federal  taxes  only  to  collect  it 
back.  In  other  words,  we  pay  more  Interest 
to  collect  It  back  through  the  tax  collector. 
That  does  not  seem  like  a  very  good  theory. 
And  furthermore,  the  main  reason  I  am  op- 
posed to  it  is  because  It  Is  a  forer\mner  to 
taxing  State  and  municipal  securities. 

A  vote  for  this  is  a  vote  to  set  a  precedent, 
and  establish  a  principle  which  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  later.  I  believe  the  Treasury  au- 
thorities would  admit,  if  you  would  ask  them, 
that  It  is  Intended  to  be  a  forerunner,  to 
establish  a  precedent.  Therefore,  I  ask  that 
that  provision  be  stricken  out. 

Now,  about  the  sale  of  Liberty  bonds  and 
savings  stamps  to  the  people.  If  that  Is 
necessary,  well  and  good;  I  am  for  It.  because 
I  am  for  this  defense  program.  I  am  for 
everj'thlng  that  is  necessary  to  prepare  ade- 
quately and  properly  our  country.  But  I 
want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen,  with  all  the 
earnestness  I  possess,  that  it  is  absolutely 
unnecessary — absolutely  unnecessary. 

NEITHEB   BANKS'   MONET   NOR   PEOPLE'S   SAVINGS 
NEEDED 

We  have  one  of  the  greatest  banking  sys- 
tems on  earth,  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking 
System.  That  has  more  power,  I  suppose, 
than  almost  any  banking  system  on  earth. 
And  I  make  this  statement  which  I  expect  to 
follow  up  later,  if  I  have  the  time,  and  It  will 
not  bvirden  the  committee  too  much — but  I 
shall  not  follow  it  up  now — ^that  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  can  make  these  loans  to  the 
Government  without  Interest,  without  Jeop- 
ardizing our  financial  and  monetary  system 
In  the  least  for  the  purpose  of  adequately 
financing  this  preparedness  program,  and 
they  will  not  need  either  the  banks'  money 
or  the  people's  savings. 

Now.  It  is  contemplated  In  this  bill  that 
ballyhoo  campaigns  wUl  be  put  on  all  over 
the  Nation;  that  in  every  one  of  the  8,072 
counties,  quotiis  will  be  fixed,  even  down  to 
the  locaJ  communities  and  subdivisions  of 
the  county,  and  each  little  community  will 
be  given  a  quota.  The  people  will  be  called 
together,  and  they  will  be  led  to  believe  that 
they  are  slackers,  that  they  are  unpatriotic 
unless  they  do  what?  Unless  they  invest 
money  In  savings  stamps  and  Government 
bonds. 

Well,  now,  if  that  is  necessary,  all  right; 
I  am  for  it.  But  I  do  not  believe,  gentlemen, 
it  is  necessary,  and  it  will  tend  to  perpetuate 
a  system  which  I  think  is  a  very  bad  one. 

On  page  2,  line  16  of  the  bill,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  ]s  given  the  power  to  restrict 
the  transfers  of  these  savings  stamps  and 
these  Government  bonds.  Well,  are  you 
going  to  make  a  person  hold  them  after  he 
purchases  the  stamps  and  the  bonds?  Are 
you  going  to  freeze  that  much  credit?  Will 
he  not  have  a  market  for  it?  Will  he  not  be 
able  to  sell  them  to  his  local  banker  or  to  his 
broker,  or  to  anybody?  I  hope  you  watch  that 
provision.  I  think  there  should  be  some 
safeguard  put  around  It  In  the  Interest  of  the 
people. 

Remember  tl^ls.  gentlemen,  that  during 
the  war  I  was  not  at  home.  I  was  In  the 
service  all  during  those  campaigns,  every  one 
of  them.  But  f  was  in  this  covmtry,  and  I 
am  familiar  with  what  went  on.  I  know 
of  the  pressure  that  was  pxlt  on  the  people. 
And  the  people  are  patriotic.  They  want  to 
help  the  country.  Why,  you  will  find  thou- 
sands of  people  In  this  Nation  today  that  will 
give  their  last  dime,  their  automobUe,  erery- 
thing  they  have,  to  help  the  country.  Right 
now  they  want  to  do  It.    They  are  patriotic, 


and  whenever  you  get  out  and  make  these 
speeches,  such  as  these  people  will  make,  and 
lead  the  people  to  beUeve  that  they  are 
slackers  and  unpatriotic  and  yeUow  and 
everything  else  that  they  are  going  to  say, 
unless  they  invest  in  these  bonds  and  stamps, 
people  are  going  to  go  the  limit.  Just  as  they 
did  during  the  World  War.  But  let  \is  not 
have  the  awful  thing  happen  that  happened 
then,  because  when  that  war  was  over,  these 
bonds  went  down  to  85  and  to  80.  A  lot  of 
them  sold  for  $80  on  the  hundred.  Many  a 
veteran  put  his  money.  $5  and  $10  a  month, 
into  these  bonds,  and  when  the  war  was  over, 
Instead  of  getting  $100,  he  got  $80.  And  some 
of  them  bought  bonds  on  the  Installment 
plan  and  had  not  paid  their  $20  on  them, 
and  that  also  was  wiped  out,  and  he  even  bad 
to  pay  money  on  the  notes  that  he  had  used 
to  borrow  the  money,  because  he  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  although  he  was  wearing 
a  uniform  he  was  a  slacker  in  disguise  unless 
he  put  up  some  money. 

Let  us  protect  these  bonds.  U  you  are  going 
to  issue  them,  whatever  you  do.  Have  a  mar- 
ket for  them  where  a  person  can  go  and  get 
his  money  on  them  If  he  wants  to.  The 
banks  can  do  it;  why  should  not  they  be 
given  that  prlvUege? 

Today  the  open  markets  committee  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  is  always  on  the  alert, 
watching  the  bond  market.  If  it  goes  down 
they  buy  some  bonds.  They  buy  some  bonds 
to  raise  that  market.  Why?  To  help  the 
banks,  because  the  banks  have  about  $20.- 
000.000.000  worth  of  Government  securities. 
They  have  got  to  watch  that  market.  WiU 
you  give  the  same  protection  to  these  people? 
Whatever  you  do,  gentlemen,  watch  that. 

I  6i]ggest  an  amendment  that  wiU  allow 
people  who  purchase  these  stamps  or  these 
bonds  to  go  to  their  banks,  and  through  the 
Federal  Reserve  get  at  least  100  cents  on  the 
dollar,  even  though  they  have  to  lose  a  part 
or  all  of  the  interest.  Protect  them  against 
the  decline  of  the  bond.  That  should  be 
done.  That  Is  a  safeguard  that  should  be  put 
In  this  bUl.  and  I  am  going  to  offer  an  amend* 
ment  to  that  effect.  I  offer  It  for  your  con- 
sideration so  that  that  protection  may  be 
provided  In  this  bill,  that  one  piuchaslng 
these  bonds  or  stamps  can  go  to  the  bank 
and  through  the  Federal  Reserve  can  get  at 
least  the  amount  of  money  that  he  paid  for 
these  bonds  or  stamps.  That  is  to  protect 
him  against  that  market  decline. 

Referring  to  page  3.  lines  18  and  10.  where 
It  Is  provided  for  the  exchange  of  the  stamps 
for  bonds.  That  Is  to  take  the  pennies  from 
the  baby's  bank  and  buy  stamps  with  them. 
And  when  they  get  enough  stamps  they  can 
convert  them  Into  a  bond.  Well,  of  course, 
if  you  are  going  to  have  tills  system,  that  Is 
all  right,  and  if  It  Is  absolutely  necessary  I 
do  not  object  to  It. 

But  on  page  4,  in  subdivision  (f).  you  wUl 
find  a  method  whereby  the  people  can  with- 
draw their  postal  savings  and  invest  In  these 
proposed  bonds  and  stamps.  But  there  is  no 
method  whereby  they  can  get  their  money 
back  after  they  invest  In  these  proposed  bonds 
and  stamps. 

Did  you  know  that  the  people  have  in- 
vested in  postal  savings  $1,200,000,000  today? 
They  have.  That  Is  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Now  you  are  going  to  Induce  them,  by  this 
bill,  by  paying  the  Interest  up  to  date — ^you 
are  changing  the  law  in  that  way — to  take 
that  money  and  Invest  it  in  these  savings 
stamps  and  these  bonds  for  national  defense. 
But  whatever  you  do.  gentlemen,  fix  it  in 
this  bill  so  that  If  they  want  their  money 
back,  they  can  get  their  money  Iwck  and  they 
will  not  be  subject  to  a  conspiracy,  as  they 
were  after  the  World  War.  that  caused  people 
to  lose  the  savings  of  a  lifetime,  and  caused 
many  of  them  to  have  debts  over  their  heads 
which  took  them  a  generation  to  pay,  when 
they  Incurred  the  obligation  of  buying  Lib- 
erty bonds  during  the  World  War. 
Here  la  the  way  I  beUeve  the  Federal  Be- 


■erve  can  finance  this.  OongreM  passed  a  law 
requiring  people  to  turn  In  their  gold,  and 
if  tbey  do  not  turn  In  their  gold  they  are  put 
In  Jail.  There  is  not  only  a  civil  penalty  but 
a  criminal  penalty  attached.  People  wer* 
compeUed  to  turn  In  their  gold.  They  turned 
It  Into  the  Treasury  and  the  Treasury  turned 
It  over,  for  convenience,  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks.  Now.  there  is  a  mistaken  notion 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  have  the  title 
to  that  gold.  That  is  not  true.  But  they  have 
the  equivalent  of  the  title,  so  far  as  their 
business  is  concerned.  They  have  what  are 
known  as  gold  certificates.  whl(^  are  not  ne- 
gotiable; in  fact,  they  have  never  been 
printed.  They  Jxist  gave  them  credit  on  the 
books.  But  they  are  supposed  to  have  gold 
certificates  and  use  these  gold  certificates  to 
issue  money.  And  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
today  have  about  $20,000,000,000  In  gold  cer- 
tificates, or  the  equivalent  of  gold  certificates, 
and  on  the  basis  of  a  40-percent  gold  reserve 
behind  every  dollar  of  money  there  Is  enough 
there  to  raise  $50,000,000,000  right,  and  have 
a  40-percent  gold  reserve. 

That  ia  the  same  method  that  Is  being 
used  today.  I  am  not  asking  that  you  change 
the  method.  I  am  not  asking  that  you 
change  anything.  I  am  asking  that  you 
adopt  In  substance  ever3rthlng  that  Is  being 
done  today  but  Just  convert  it  Into  use  by  ths 
Government  without  the  p&yment  of  Interest. 

Today  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  own 
about  two  and  one-half  billion  dollars  In 
Government  bonds.  Government  securities, 
that  draw  Interest.  How  did  they  acquire 
those  bonds?  They  created  the  two  and  one- 
half  bUlion  dollars  to  buy  the  bonds.  In 
other  words,  they  exchanged  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  which  are  also  Government  obligations, 
but  noninterest  bearing  for  other  Govern- 
ment obligations  which  are  Interest  bearing. 
They  take  those  and  put  them  In  their  lock 
boxes  and  charge  the  Government  Interest. 

EXACT  PLAN 

The  only  difference  that  I  propose  Is  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  would  purchass 
non -Interest -bearing  Government  securities 
Instead  of  interest-bearing  Government  se- 
curities sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing this  preparedness  program. 

TWENTT    DOLLARS    FEE    CAPITA   KM  INTEREST    CM 
NATIONAI.  DEinr 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen — and  let  me  say 
that  I  appreciate  this  opportxinity  of  pro- 
ceeding without  Interruption,  and  then  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  yield  to  any  member  of 
the  committee  for  any  questions  he  may 
desire  to  ask  me — ^thls  interest  matter  Is  a 
big  thing.  It  amounts  now  to  $4,000,000  a 
day  on  the  national  debt.  That  Is  a  large 
sum,  $4,000,000  a  day  In  interest.  Up  until 
25  years  ago,  the  question  of  paying  interest 
was  of  little  or  no  concern  to  the  people  or  to 
this  Government,  because  the  national  debt 
was  smaU,  very  small.  Up  until  1917  ths 
Government  never  paid  over  $25,000,000  a  year 
Interest  except  for  3  years  during  the  War 
between  the  SUtes,  when  It  got  up  to  about 
$130,000,000  In  1  year.  So  Interest  had  never 
been  a  problem  to  this  Oovemment  until 
1917.  Since  1917  we  have  been  paying  a  largs 
amount  in  interest;  $600,000,000;  $700,000.- 
000:  $1 XXX) ,000.000.  and  now  It  Is  more  than 
It  has  ever  been  In  history,  and  before  the 
end  of  this  year,  if  this  preparedness  program 
goes  on  and  these  bonds  are  Issued  as  con- 
templated, the  Interest  burden  is  going  to  be 
$20  per  capita  per  year  in  the  United  States 
on  the  national  debt  alooe.  Just  the  in- 
terest, my  friends.  Just  the  Interest.  That 
Is  $100  for  every  family  at  5 — ^Just  Interest 
on  the  national  debt. 
migjumr  should  not  be  promisbd  on  govebm- 

KENT  OBLIOATIONS 

So  let  US  ask  ourselves  this  question.  Is  It 
necessary  for  us  to  pay  that  Interest?  If  it  Is, 
pay  it.  But  If  it  Is  not.  we  can  render  thU 
Government   the  greatest  serrlcs  that  has 
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•ver  been  rendered,  and  to  the  people.  If  we 
will  gradually  and  eventually  establish  a 
policy— not  quickly,  but  gradually;  not 
tourrledly,  but  gradually;  and  eventually 
wtabllfih  a  policy  that  will  lead  us  back  to 
where  the  Government  will  not  pay  for  the 
use  of  Its  own  credit.     I  say  that  it  Is  wrong. 

Now,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  anyone  who 
desires  to  ask  me  a  question. 

Mr.    BoEHNi.  One    or   two   questlorfi.   Mr. 

Chairman. 

I  believe   Mr.  Patman.  you  said  a  moment 
ago  that  taxation  of  Federal  securities  as  pro- 
posed in  this  bin  would  do  only  one  thing. 
and  that  is  Increase  Interest  rates. 
Mr  Patman.  Generally;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  BoEHNE.  You  were  here  yesterday  and 
beard  the  Treasury  statement  that  In  their 
opinion.  In   spite  of  a  possible   increase   In 
Interest  rates,   they  have   estimated  that  It 
would    net    the  J-ederal    Government    about 
$80,000,000    to    $100,000,000.     Have    you    any 
figures  to  prove  your  statement? 

Mr.  Patman.  WeU,  certainly  It  will  cost  the 
Government  that  much  or  more.  Now,  here 
H  where  they  have  a  good  talking  point  on 
this.  They  can  go  to  the  fellow  that  does  not 
have  much  income,  but  has  a  little  money. 
and  say.  "If  you  buy  Government  securities, 
you  will  not  have  to  pay  any  income  tax.  be- 
cause your  total  Income  is  not  sufficient  to 
require  It." 

But  It  Is  the  big  corporation  and  the  people 
with  lota  of  money,  their  Income  taxes  are  so 
high  that  they  will  probably  not  be  justified 
in  buying  these  bonds  because  the  taxes 
would  be  so  high.  But  that  will  help  them 
In  the  distribution  of  the  bonds  out  among 
the  little  fellows:  That  Is  how  they  can  use 
that  good  argument. 

Mr.  BoEHNE.  But  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment must  have  done  some  figuring  in  order 
to  arrive  at  that  particular,  that  specific 
amount. 
Mr.  Patman.  Certainly  they  did;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  BoEHNE.  Now.  you  stated  that  you 
had  an  amendment.  Do  you  have  It  In  form 
ready  for  us  to  consider  It? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  do  not  have  it  In  legal 
form,  and  I  suggest  to  the  committee  that 
if  the  committee  does  not  adopt  such  an 
amendment,  I  expect  to  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BoEHNi.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
amendment  In  legal  form  that  would  do  ex- 
actly what  you  suggest. 

Mr.  Patman.  Would  ycu  mind  asking  your 
counsel  to  cooperate  with  me  In  preparing 
such  an  amendment?  If  so,  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  try  to  get  up  such  an  amendment. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  Is  fine.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  work  with  them  on  It. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  you  are  opposed  to  the 
taxation  of  Government  bonds  and  securl- 
Oes? 

Mr.  Patman.  WeU,  1  do  not  want  Govern- 
ment bonds  Issued.  That  Is.  Government 
bonds  that  are  Interest  bearing.  That  Is 
the  main  reason. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  you  opposed  to  taxing  them 
If  they  are  issued? 

Mr.  Patman.  If  the  public  Is  oenefited  by 
taxing  them.  I  would  be  In  favor  of  it.  But 
this  particular  bill  would  not  be  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  the  way  I  view  It. 

Mr.  Hill.  They  are  property,  the  same  ns 
any  other  property,  and  are  protected  by  the 
Government. 

Mt.  Patman.  Yes;  but.  you  see.  the  Govern- 
ment gets  Its  taxes  when  It  sells  the  bonds. 
^because  it  gets  such  a  reduced  Interest  late. 
That  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  Intsrest  rates 
generally,  and  the  people  are  helped  many 
times  more  than  that  amount. 

Mr.  htt.i.  I  believe  you  said  that  the  In- 
tsbme  figm  the  Government  bonds  was  very 
■mall.  What  was  the  point  that  you  were 
making  on  that? 


Mr.  Patman.  It  Is  paying  more  out  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  It  back  through  the  tax 
collector,  and  I  do  not  see  much  to  be  gained 
by  that. 

Mr.  Hnx.  In  your  opinion,  who  purchased 
most  of  these  bonds,  the  Uberty  bonds,  at 
about  80  percent  of  their  value? 

Mr  Patman.  Well,  I  know  at  least  two  or 
three  of  the  big  banks  that  sent  agents  out 
all  over  the  Nation  and  just  gobbled  them  up 
like  a  gocse  eating  shelled  corn. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  they  were  the  ones  who 
urged  the  people  to  purchase  these  bonds? 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DiSNET.  Mr.  Patman.  does  the  same 
argument  go  as  to  municipal  and  State  se- 
curities. If  that  question  should  be  raised 
later,  as  suggested  by  the  Treasury  yesterday? 

TAXED    WHERE    OWNERS    RESIDE 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes.    I  would  not  be  in  favor 
of    taxing    municipal    and    State    securities. 
And  I  will  tell  you  another  dangerous  path 
you  are  leading  to.    You  see,  this  Is  leading 
to  the  eventual  taxation  of  all  these  securi- 
ties.    Who   owns  these   securities?     Once  I 
spent  considerable  time  finding  out.  working 
with  the  Treasury  and  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency   and    the    F.    D.    I.   C.    and    other 
agencies.    And  I  discovered  that  most  of  these 
bonds  are  held  in  three  or  four  cities.     And 
If  you  are  going  to  tax  them,  you  are  going  to 
tax  them  \.here  the  owner  resides.    And  I  can 
I    see  in  the  future  that  if  you  extend  this  tax- 
I    ing  of  securities   that   are   now   nontaxable, 
the  city  of  New  York,  for  Instance,  could  le\-y 
a  tax  sufficient  to  support  Its  city,  county, 
and  S^ate  government  on  these  bonds  that 
are  now  nontaxable,  and  that  would  cause  all 
the  rest  of  the  p2ople  all  over  the  Nation  to 
pay  the  taxes  of  that  city,  county,  and  State. 
Of  course.  I  know  that  New  York  Is  not 
asking  that,  and  I  am  just  giving  it  as  an 
Illustration  of  what  can  happen.    New  York 
Is  not  responsible  for  the  fact  that  they  are 
held  there.     But  it  just  happens  to  be  that 
way.    They  are  all  held  in  a  few  cities.    And 
If   you   are   going  to  tax   the   bonds  of   all 
political    subdivisions,    cities,    counties,    and 
States  from  all  over  the  Nation  you  are  go- 
ing to  make  the  people  all  over  the  Nation 
pay    the    Increased    load    to    benefit    certain 
favored   and  fortunate   areas.     And    It    Is  a 
very  dangerous  thing. 

Mr.  Disnet.  Your  suggestion  would  con- 
fer the  circulation  privilege  on  the  baby 
bonds? 

Mr.  Patman.  Not  the  circulation  privilege 
exactly.  Of  course.  It  would  be  tantamount 
to  that.  I  stispect.  This  bill  specifically  pro- 
hibits that. 

Mr.  Disnet.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  them,  to  have  substantially 
the  circulation  privilege? 
Mr.  Patman.  Yes;  It  would. 
Mr.  Disnet.  To  use  It  as  money? 
Mr.  Patman.  Yes;    because   If  you  get   all 
this  money  In,  It  will  go  to  places  that  are 
favored    through    the    expenditure    of    large 
sums  of  money.     It  will  not  necessarily  go 
back  to  the  areas  from  which  it  is  drawn. 
And    if    you   freeze  that   money   you   might 
cause   some    communities,   some    clti:s,    and 
States   to   suffer   that   otherwise   would   not 

suffer.  ,.  .   ,.     i». 

Mr  Disnet.  Would  you  not  get  Into  the 
midst  of  a  tremendous  inflation  that  way? 
Mr  Patman.  I  do  not  think  so.  But  If 
there  Is  any  danger  of  that,  put  safeguards 
around  It.  such  as  doubling  the  reserve  re- 
quirements of  banks,  raising  taxes.  You  can 
stop  Inflation  If  you  want  to.  Mr.  Eccles 
demonstrated  that  to  his  sorrow  and  to  the 
sorrow  of  this  Nation  In  1936  and  1937. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Patman,  you  said  you 
were  opposed  to  the  Government  Issuing 
bonds  that  are  Interest-bearing.  WTiat  Is  the 
plan  you  favor  of  meeting  Government  obli- 
gations In  excess  of  the  current  revenue? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  wovUd  like  for  the  Federal 
Reserve    to    use    the    Government's    credit 


through  non-interest -bearing  obligations  In- 
stead of  interest-bearing  obligations. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  just  want  to  get  clear 
what  your  plan  is.  By  non-interest-bearing 
obligations  you  really  mean  printing-press 
money,   do   you   not?     Let   us  get   down   to 

plain  terms.  4.„j„„ 

Mr.  Patman.  If  the  money  we  have  today 

is  printing-press  money,  It  would  be  exactly 

the  same.  ^  ,,  _. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  just  want  to  see  If  we 
understand  each  other.  It  Is  the  same  kind 
of  money  that  you  recommended  in  the  bill 
that  you  introduced  for  the  payment  of  the 
soldiers'  bonus,  printed  money? 

Mr.  Patman.  No;  It  Is  different.  I  have  a 
better  plan  now.  , 

Mr.   Robertson.  You   have   a   better   plan 

now' 

Mr  Patman.  I  have  the  bankers'  plan. 
using  the  same  money  that  the  bankers  use 
without  the  change  of  dotting  an  I  or 
crossing  a  "t."  , j' 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  But  It  would  be  the  l^u- 
ance  of  money  instead  of  Government-SiJcu- 


'  Mr"  Patman.  Well,  it  would  be  using  the 
«ame  method,  the  same  money,  the  same 
credit,  the  same  agency,  the  sain«  eve'7; 
thing— the  same  Government  credit  that  is 

"°Mr"RoBERTSON.  What  Is  generally  referred 
to  as  "printing-press  money."  is  that  right^ 
Mr  Patman.  Well,  that  is  a  slogan  that  is 
u'^ed  when  you  attempt  to  m-ike  any  change 
of  the  monetary  system.  They  say  It  Is 
printing-press  money.  It  is  a  good  slogan  to 
use  but.  of  course,  it  is  kind  of  worn  out  now. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  you  refer  to  a  Reserve 
Board  plan,  people  might  net  understand 
that;  but  they  do  understand  what  you  mean 
by  printing-press  money.  ._  ..  .w  ^  .. 

Mr  Patman.  But  I  do  not  agree  that  that  is 
what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  printing- 
press  money.     I  deny  that. 
Mr.  Robertson.  That  Is  all. 
Mr.  Jenkins.  What   is  your  Idea'  of  what 
printing-press  money  Is? 

Mr  Patman.  What  Is  commonly  called  and 
generally  referred  to  as  printing-press  money 
is  money  printed  without  reference  to  any 
backing  or  security,  such  as  Germany  Issued 
after  the  World  War,  when  they  printed  bales 
and  tons  and  tons  of  money,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  idea  of  ever  paying  it  off  or  hav- 
ing any  security  back  of  it  at  all,  ruining  the 
monetary  system.  That  is  generally  referred 
to  as  printing-press  money;  such  as  France 
used  one  time. 

Mr.  Gearhart.  Mr.  Patman.  you  have  In- 
dicated that  there  is  enough  gold  under  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  jus- 
tify the  issuance  of  $50,000,000,000  at  40- 
cents-on-the-doUar  security. 
Mr.  Patman.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Gearhart.  Do  ycu  advocate  the  issu- 
ance of  $50,000,000,000  worth  of  securities? 

Mr.  Patman.  No;  not  right  off.  I  would 
commence  a  policy  that  will  eventually  do 
that,  but  I  would  do  it  gradually.  But  It 
would  lead  to  doing  It  eventually.  In  other 
words.  I  would  not  go  so  fast  that  I  could 
not  back  up.  if  something  else  should  enter 
Into  it  that  might  disturb  things— some  out- 
side factor.  But  generally.  If  we  were  start- 
ing over,  if  we  were  starting  this  country 
over,  I  would  say  that  we  should  not  issue 
interest-bearing  securities  at  all.  We  should 
Issue  non-interest-bearing  securities.  And 
let  me  give  you  a  good  illustration  of  that. 
If  I  may. 

Mr.  Gearhart.  Non-lnterest-bearlng  se- 
curities are  nothing  but  money. 

Mr.  Patman.  It  is  another  Government  ob- 
ligation.    They   are   both   promises   to   pay. 
But  may  I  give  yoU  the  Illustration  I  was 
about  to  give  you? 
Mr.  Gearhart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Patman.  Down  here  at  Fifteenth  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  the  Treasury  Building 
Is  located  and  they  issue  their  United  States 
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Government  securities  that  provide  for  an 
Interest  rate.  Over  on  'J'wentieth  and  Con- 
stitution Avenue — only  4  fe"  blocks  away— 
there  Is  another  buildirfg,  the  Federal  Re- 
sent Bank  Board  Building;  they  cause  to 
be  issued  the  same  kind  of  a  promise  to  pay 
upon  the  same  Government,  the  same  secur- 
ity, the  same  kind  of  a  mortgage  and  every- 
thing, but  it  is  non-lnterest-bearing.  That 
agency  over  there  on  Constitution  Avenue 
has  already  taken  $2,500l0O0,0O0  worth  of  its 
kind  of  obligations  that  draw  no  interest,  and 
has  exchanged  them  for  Interest-bearing  ob- 
ligations, and  have  put  mem  In  their  vaults 
over  there;  maybe  not  all  of  them  are  right 
there,  but  It  is  the  same  is  right  there.  The 
Government  pays  Intereiit  on  those  obliga- 
tions every  year. 

In  other  words,  we  lei  a  concern  that  Is 
privately  owned  take  ouj  non-lnterest-bear- 
ing obligations  and  tradf  them  for  Interest- 
bearing  obligations  and  collect  Interest  from 
us.  Why  does  not  the  Government  do  thai? 
Why  cannot  the  Government  use  its  credit 
that  way  Instead  of  going  through  somebody 
else  and  paying  tribute  to  them?  If  anybody 
can  explain  that  that  Is  reasonable  and  right. 
I  would  like  to  know  hou.  I  cannot,  and  I 
have  studied  this  thing  25  years.  I  have 
talked  to  people  all  over  the  Nation,  and  if 
there  Is  any  sense  or  logic  or  reason  to  that 
kind  of  a  system,  I  would  like  to  know  what 
it  is.  There  Is  just  no  sense  to  It.  gentlemen. 
The  thing  to  do  when  we  are  embarking  on 
a  program  that  Involves  $<  5.000,000.000  Is  cer- 
tainly to  stop,  look,  and  listen  before  we  con- 
tinue to  do  that. 

Mr.  Gearhart.  When  we  Issue  Interest- 
bearing  securities,  those  sjcurities  are  sold  to 
the  public  and  the  mone?  that  the  Govern- 
ment gets  comes  out  of  ttie  $5,500,000,000  or 
$6,000,000,000  worth  of  currency  that  Is  al- 
ready in  the  market,  thi  t  the  Government 
has  already  Issued. 

Mr.  Patman.  Theoretically  that  Is  true,  but 
in  practice  It  is  not. 

Mr.  Geahhabt.  If  that  is  enough  money  to 
have  In  circulation  to  supply  all  of  the  inter- 
est-bearing security  demuuds  In  the  money 
market,  what  would  happen  to  the  money 
market  if  vou  had.  In  addition  to  that  $5,500,- 
000,000  or  "$6,000,000,000  vorth  of  currency  of 
different  kinds,  $10,000,00  ),000  or  $15,000,000,- 
000  more  by  isstUng  currency  on  a  40  percent 
basis  against  gold? 

Mr.  Patman.  In  effect  it  would  not  be 
Issued,  because  you  onl7  have  outsunding 
what  the  people  demand  and  require  for 
their  use,  and  exchange,  from  hand  to  hand, 
in  goods  and  services.  Eo  in  effect  it  would 
.    not  be  Issued. 

Now,  there  was  at  one  time  a  good  reason 
lor  issuing  in  terest-b<  taring  securities— a 
good,  logical  reason.  Tliat  reason  was  that 
if  the  Government  Issuec  Interest-bearing  se- 
curities, if  Congress  got  too  extravagant  and 
caused  a  good  many  of  them  to  be  issued, 
and  the  people  would  act  buy  them,  they 
would  go  down,  and  taat  would  stop  the 
extravagance  of  Congress.  That  was  an  ap- 
pealing reason.  But  tha  t  reason  does  not  ex- 
ist now,  gentlemen,  be<ause  the  banks  can 
take  their  bonds  and  pat  them  up  and  get 
100  cents  on  the  dollar  for  them.  So  there 
Is  a  floor  on  the  price  of  those  bonds.  So 
that  reason  does  not  exist. 

The  Comptroller  of  'he  Currency  gives  a 
bank  credit  for  100  cents  on  the  dollar.  In 
their  statements,  for  these  Government 
bonds,  although  they  lire  below  par.  They 
have  a  floor  on  the  i)rlce.  So  that  good 
reason  that  use  to  exUt  for  the  Issuance  of 
Interest -bearing  obligations  does  not  exist 
now  at  all,  and  therefoie  we  should  seriously 
consider  whether  or  net  we  should  continue 
this  policy. 

Mr ."~  Gearhart.  This  is  a  thovight  that  I 
cannot  get  out  of  my  loind.  We  are  getting 
along  with  $5,500,0(;0,0<l0  or  $6,000,000,000  of 
currency  now.  of  different  kinds.  Now.  you 
Issue  a  lot  more  money,  even  tbotigh  It  Is 


secured  by  gold,  and  you  are  going  to  have 
too  much  money  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Patman.  Let  me  give  a  better  Illus- 
tration than  I  gave.  In  the  last  2  or  3  years. 
we  have  issued  about  $20,000,000,000  more, 
have  we  not?  They  are  Federal  Reserve 
notes.  They  were  not  actually  put  out  in 
circulation  because  there  was  no  demand 
for  them.  We  only  need  about  $6,000,000,000 
or  $7,000,090,000  of  money  in  circulation  all 
the  time.  If  ycu  put  out  any  more  than 
that.  It  would  drift  right  back  to  your  local 
bank.  Into  your  Federal  Reserve,  and  back 
Into  the  deposit  vaults;  and  it  wUl  stay  out 
of  circulation. 

Recently  the  circulation  has  gone  up  be- 
cause of  these  slot  machines  and  because  of 
the  many  different  ways  of  using  coin  money. 
You  have  noticed  the  big  increase  in  the  use 
of  minor  coin.  There  are  so  many  machines 
now  that  use  money,  they  demand  more  of 
these  minor  coins,  and  that  Is  the  reason 
that  circulation  has  increased.  But  not  a 
dime  will  be  Issued,  put  In  circulation,  unless 
there  Is  a  demand  from  the  people  for  it.  If 
there  is  any  attempt  to  force  it  out,  it  would 
go  right  back  into  the  banks. 

Mr.  McKeoch.  At  the  present  time,  Mr. 
Patman,  there  are  outstanding  approximately 
$45,000,000,000  of  Federal  obligations.  That 
is  the  total  fimded  debt,  and  all  of  it  bears 
Interest.  Some  of  It  is  callable  within  the 
next  5  years  and  some  of  It  Is  not  callable 
until  1960.  But  taking  your  plan,  from  a 
practical  standpoint,  and  attempting  to  put 
it  into  execution,  what  process  would  the 
Government  have  to  employ  to  make  those 
that  are  now  the  holders  of  Interest-bearing 
securities  accept  a  non-lnterest-bearlng  se- 
curity issued  on  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Patman.*  I  would  not  think  of  doing  It 
so  quickly  as  that  and  so  drastically.  I 
would  wait  until  they  were  due  and  pay  them 
in  Federal  Reserve  notes  or  similar  credit. 
I  would  let  everything  go  on  Just  as  it  Is.  I 
woxUd  Just  adopt  'the  policy  now  for  the 
future  that  will  eventually  lead  to  that  I 
think  that  would  be  disturbing,  very  dis- 
turbing. 

Mr.  McKiOGH.  Well,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony yesterday,  as  I  recall  the  figures,  by 
June  30,  1942,  It  Is  estimated  that  the  deficit 
wUl    be   $15,000,000,000.   and   I   think   It  was 
also    indicated    that    some    $5,000,000,000    in 
addition  to  that  was  subject  to  refinancing 
or  subject  to  call  in  that  same  period,  or 
approximately  $20,000,000,000  In  the  next  18 
months  that  the  Government  has  to  finance. 
Putting  your  plan  into  execution,  beginning 
tomorrow  morning.  It  would  require  on  an 
average  approximately  $1,000,000,000  a  month 
for  the  next  18  months  of  issuance  of  non- 
interest-bearing  cecurities.     They  would  be. 
of  course,  an  evidence  of  debt  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  whoever  might  obtain  that  evidence 
of  debt.    Would  not  that  have.  In  your  judg- 
ment, a   great  momentum   toward   Inflation 
by   reason   of   putting    that   added   $18,000,- 
000.000  Into  the  channels  of  trade  and  activ- 
ity In  this  coimtry? 

Mr.  Patman.  Not  any  more  so,  probably, 
than  under  the  system  we  ha- e  been  using. 
Under  the  system  we  have  been  using,  the 
banks  will  buy  the  bonds.  They  just  create 
the  money  to  do  It.  They  just  create  It;  and 
I  mean  create  It.  There  Is  no  dispute  about 
that.  Every  informed  person  admits  that  the 
money  Is  created. 

Mr  McKeoch.  Except  that  most  of  it  is 
done  by  check  and  In  this  plan  it  would  be 
done  actually  by  ctirrency. 

Mr  Patman.  No.  It  would  not  be  done  by 
currency,  either.  It  would  be  exactly  what 
we  have  today;  no  change  at  all.  not  a  bit  of 
change  And  they  do  that  with  the  knowledge 
that  U  they  need  money,  they  can  go  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  and  get  it.  They  can 
always  get  enough  non-lnterest-bearlng  Gov- 
ernment obligations  to  pay  off  any  calls  that 
they  have.    That  is  our  present  system. 


I  would  have  plenty  of  safeguard?  around 
this.    I  wcu'd  give  some  board  the  power  to 
change  the  Reserve  requirements  and  every- 
thing else  so  as  to  prevent  any  undue  In- 
flation.   But  at  this  time,  gentlemen,  when 
we  have  8,000.000  people  unemployed  and  we 
have  low  farm  prices,  and  things  like  that,  it 
is  a  little  b:t  too  early  to  talk  about  inflation.  ^ 
I  think  Mr.  Eccles  made  a  very  serious  mistake 
in  1936.     He  had  been  saying  all  the  time 
that  If  we  had  paid  out  as  much  money  as 
the  veterans  would  be  paid.  It  would  cause 
inflaticn,  it  would  ruin  our  financial  system. 
He  had  been  saying  that  In  effect,  and  when 
that  money  was  paid  out,  he  dd  a  very  seri- 
ous thing.    We  gave  him  the  power  to  do  it. 
I  am  sorry  we  did,  but  we  did.    He  doubled 
the  Reseri'e  requirements  of  the  banks,  and 
in  effect  plowed  under  or  destroyed  $3,000,- 
000,000  in  money  and  that  put  cur  country 
into  a  tailspin.    We  had  the  panic  of  1937  by 
reason  of  It,  and  we  have  not  fully  recovered 
yet. 

If  you  can  control  any  threatened  Inflation 
as  well  as  Mr.  Eccles  controlled  It,  I  think 
that  is  a  pretty  good  example  for  you  to  use 
in  the  future,  although  it  was  a  disastrous 
one  for  us  In  1937.  But  It  shows  positively 
It  can  be  controlled  We  can  place  safeguards 
around  this  and  control  It. 

Mr.  Knltson  Mr.  Patman.  we  will  assume 
that  A  invests  $100,000  In  non-Interest -bear- 
ing Government  securities.  Would  he  not 
lose  the  use  of  that  money? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes;  but  he  is  not  going  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Why  not? 
Mr.  Patman.  This  is  money  that  you  might 
say  is  paid  Into  circulation.  You  do  not 
expect  to  receive  interest  on  what  you  are 
paid.  You  only  expect  to  receive  Interest  on 
that  money  that  you  lend.  This  will  tje  paid 
into  circulation  and  not  loaned  into  circula- 
tion. 

Mr.  Knutson.  If  I  buy  $100,000  of  Govern- 
ment t>ondB  I  am  loaning  the  Government 
$100,000,  am  I  not? 
Mr.  Patman.  Yes,  you  are.  In  a  way. 
Mr.  KNtrrsoN.  I  no  longer  have  it. 
Mr.  Patman.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  Kntttson.  The  Government  has  it;  I 
have  loaned  It  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Patman.  You  have  passed  it  on:   yes. 
Mr.  Knutson.  And  you  would  not  pay  me 
for  the  use  of  that  $100,000? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  would.  If  I  borrowed  It  from 
you  And  If  the  Government  borrowed  It  1 
would  pay  It,  Just  like  the  bonds  outstanding, 
because  the  Government  should  carry  out  Its 
promise  to  pay.  But  I  would  not  do  it  that 
way.  Instead  of  borrowing  it  from  you,  I 
would  have  the  Federal  Reserve  System  Issue 
the  $100,000.  just  like  U'.ey  Issue  It  to  the 
banks  exactly.  The  question  is  whether  you 
are  going  to  do  it  through  the  commercial 
banks  or  whether  you  are  going  to  use  the 
Government's  credit. 

Mr  Kndtson  Would  you  give  this  paper 
the  same  privileges  that  ordinary  currency 

Mr  Patman.  It  would  not  actually  be 
printed.  Mr.  Knutson;  it  would  be  just  as  it 
18  today.  There  Is  no  change  proposed  from 
the  system  that  we  have  today;  none  at  all. 
We  would  still  have  no  more  money  In  cir- 
culation because.  If  you  put  out  more,  then 
the  people  who  get  It  go  to  the  local  bank 
and  turn  the  money  in,  and  then  it  is  re- 
turned to  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  and  then 
into  the  vaults,  just  as  It  Is  done  today. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Suppose  the  American  peo- 
ple are  called  upon  to  turn  over  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  $50,000,000,000  before  this 
wave  of  hvsteria  subsides.  The  people  no 
longer  have  the  use  of  that  money  or  the 
control  of  that  money;  it  has  passed  over  to 
the  Government.  What  would  the  Govern- 
ment put  out  in  place  of  it? 

Mr.  Patman.  Of  course,  the  Government 
can  put  out  bonds  In  place  of  It. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Who  wotUd  get  the  bonds? 
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Mr.  Patman.  The  people  who  let  the  Gov- 
ernment have  the  money. 
Mr.  KNUTSON.  And  If  those  bonds  did  not 

'"Mr^^plTMiSTrhe  people  would  not  buy 

***S.'  Knutsow.  Would   not   that   be   con- 
icrlptlon  of  wealth? 

Ui  Patman.  No:  It  would  not  be  conscrip- 
tion of  wealth:  I  do  not  believe  It  would. 
I  do  not  think  the  question  of  the  conscrip- 
tion of  wealth  enters  Into  It  at  all.  We  are 
going  to  increase  the  Government  obliga- 
tions here,  regardless  of  how  we  do  it.  exactly 
In  the  same  amoxint.  U  one  Is  Inflation,  the 
other  Is  Inflation. 

This  way.  taking  $65,000,000,000.  If  you  pay 
4  percent— and  that  Is  now  being  advocated; 
the  people  now,  some  of  them,  are  wanting 
lis  to  pay  4-percent  Interest— but  If  you  pay 
4  percent  each  year  on  that  $65,000,000,000.  In 
25  years  you  wlU  have  paid  the  amount  of 
$65,000,000,000.  It  is  being  reduced  each 
year.  But  If  you  pay  4-percent  interest  on 
the  $65,000,000,000.  at  the  end  of  25  years 
you  still  have  your  $65,000,000,000  debt. 
Tliat  Is  the  reason  I  say  this  is  a  $130,000,- 
000,000  bill. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Suppose  $1,000  of  my  money 
went  to  the  Government,  what  would  I  get 
under  your  plan  In  return? 

Mr.  Patbcan.  You  would  not  be  asked  to 
put  up  your  money  at  all. 

Mr.  Knutson.  That  certainly  woiUd  be  a 
line  way  to  do  It. 

Mr.  Patman.  Certainly  It  would  be.  That 
Is  what  I  think. 

Mr.  Knutson.  That  has  an  appeal  to  me 
as  a  way  of  the  Government  raising  money. 
Mr.  Patman.  Do  not  overlook  this  fact: 
You  would  have  to  pay  taxes  to  pay  that 
money  back.  But  you  would  not  have  to  pay 
twice  as  much. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Why  would  we  have  to  pay 
taxes? 

Mr.  Patman.  You  would  have  to  pay  It  back. 
You  could  not  Just  get  the  money  and  spend 
It  and  have  a  good  time  and  not  pay  It  back. 
You  know,  pay  day  comes.  It  will  always 
come,  regardless  of  whose  plan  Is  used. 

Mr.  KNtrrsoN.  I  am  afraid  this  thing  looks 
like  a  revolving  squirrel's  cage  to  me. 
^^  _f*r'  Patman.  I  wish  you  would  show  me 
vhere  It  is  bad. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  DisNET.  Is  this  a  correct  sUtement  of 
your  plan?     You  would  have  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  Issue  the  securities. 

Mr.  Patman.  Nonlnterest  bearing;  yes. 
Mr.  DisNTT.  Nonlnterest  bearing? 
Mr.  Patman.  Yes. 

Mr.  DisNKT.  To  pay  for  the  defense  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  Patman.  That  Is  right.  Then  If  It  got 
too  big.  levy  higher  taxes,  retire  more  of  Ihem 
each  year.  There  are  lots  of  ways  you  can 
control  it. 

Mr.  DisNET.  You  have  made  some  reference 
to  Mr.  Eccles  and  his  activities.  What  obser- 
vation do  you  have  to  make  on  these  recent 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Eccles? 

Mr.  Patman.  They  would  be  fine  If  you  had 
a  board  t"hat  was  working  In  the  Interest  of 
the  p>eople.  But,  you  see.  that  board  Is  only 
watching  the  bond  market.  If  the  bond 
market  begins  to  go  down,  they  go  Into 
action.  But  otherwise  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
Interested. 

I  want  a  board  that  is  not  paid  by  the 
banks.  That  board  is  paid  by  the  private 
bankers.  They  have  been  looking  after  the 
interests  of  the  private  bankers.  If  there 
were  a  board  under  obligation  to  the  people, 
with  no  obligation  to  the  banks.  I  would  be 
willing  to  give  them  every  power  that  they 
are  asking  and  more.  But  I  am  not  willing  to 
give  that  board  that  power,  because  they  have 
abused  their  power  in  the  past.  Probably 
some  of  the  members  are  all  right,  but  not 
the  Board. 

■me  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  caused  three 
panics  In  this  country— in  1920.  in  1929.  and 


m  1937.  And  three  panics  are  too  many  for 
any  board,  and  one  panic  is  too  many  for 
any  chairman.  So  I  am  not  wUllng  to  give 
this  Board  any  additional  power,  because  we 
have  already  tried  them  and  they  have  abused 
that  power. 

Mr.  Disney.  One  other  question.  Give  us 
the  exact  procedure  you  would  adopt  if  you 
had  the  authority  to  do  It.  What  would  be 
your  procedure  under  your  plan  of  Issuing 
ncn-lnterest-be£^rlng  bonds.  Mr.  Patman? 

Mr.  Patman.  I' would  have  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks — of  course,  there  are  12  of  them, 
and  they  would  have  to  take  the  bonds  In 
proportion.  That  could  be  worked  out.  That 
is  a  detail.  But  they  could  give  the  Govern- 
ment credit  on  their  books  for  the  amount 
of  non-interest-bearlng  bonds  that  would  be 
delivered  to  them.  Then  the  Government 
could  check  on  those  accounts  through  any 
bank  In  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Disney.  And  pay  those  bonds  off  by 
ordinary  taxation? 

Mr  Patman.  No;  pay  the  debts.  The  bonds 
would  still  be  due.  which  would  have  to  be 
paid  through  ordinary  taxation. 

Mr.  Crowther.  Do  I  understand.  Mr.  Pat- 
man, that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board— and  by 
the  way,  I  do  not  know  whether  my  people 
are  different  from  any  other  people  In  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  but  every- 
where I  go,  75  or  80  men  out  of  100  to  whom 
I  talk  are  firmly  of  the  Impression  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  belong  to  the  United 
States.  I  think  75  or  80  percent  out  of  100 
at  home  believe  that. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  think  that  prevails  all  over 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Crowther.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  down  here 
can  buy  Interest-bearing  bonds  and  then  pay 
for  them  with  non-lnterest-bearlng  securities 
that  only  cost  them  30  cents  a  thousand  for 
printing?  ^  ^ 

Mr  Patman.  They  certainly  can  and  have 
done  It  to  the  extent  of  $2,500,000,000,  and 
they  can  do  it  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,000,000, 
if  they  want  to.  ^    ^  „ 

Mr.  Crowther.  I  have  been  a  hard-shell 
conservative  on  that  subject  for  years,  but 
there  certainly  looks  to  be  something  cock- 
eyed in  that  to  me. 

Mr.  Patman.  There  Is  something  else  that 
is  cockeyed.  You  know  that  the  Open  Mar- 
kets Committee,  that  actually  conducts  their 
operations.  Is  composed  of  seven  members  of 
the  Board  and  five  of  the  private  bankers,  of 
the  largest  private  bankers  In  the  country. 
That  Board,  composed  of  five  of  the  largest 
private  bankers  and  seven  of  the  members, 
are  the  ones  that  perform  this  operation  we 
are  talking  about,  using  the  Govemmenrs 
credit  principally  and  using  it  free. 

Mr.  Crowther.  Could  we  say  to  these  people 
who  believe  that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
are  Federal  Institutions,  that,  as  they  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board — or  are  they— that  they  are  in  a  sense 
Government  institutions? 

Mr.  Patman.  No;  they  are  not.  In  any  sense. 
Mr.  Crowther.  I  was  Just  asking  the  ques- 
tion for  Information. 

Mr.  Patman.  They  are  even  in  a  separate 
building.  They  wanted  to  get  away  from  the 
Treasury.  They  did  not  want  to  be  associated 
with  any  Government  Institution  at  all. 
They  have  gone  off,  and  the  Government  does 
not  own  a  penny  of  stock,  not  a  penny  of 
stock,  in  it.  It  is  all  owned  by  the  private 
banks. 

Now,  remember  this.  Dr.  Crowther,  that 
they  only  own  $136,000,000  of  stock.  New, 
$136,000,000  Is  a  lot  of  money  to  me.  but  It  Is 
nothing  compared  to  the  amount  of  business 
that  they  do.  With  that  $136,000,000  they 
have  claimed  the  privilege  of  buying  $20,000,- 
000.000  in  gold,  under  the  fictitious  way  that 
they  have  of  handling  it.  and  they  have  cre- 
ated $2,500,000,000  to  buy  Government 
bonds.  They  have  created  over  $5,000,000,000 
that  they  have  paid  out  Into  circulation — 
money  that  is  used  every  day— on  that  little 


$138,000,000.    It  Is  Just  a  round-about  way  of 
using  the  Government  credit  *or  .n°^^*'?8-„ 

Mr  Crowther.  When  the  national  banks 
used  to  issue  their  own  notes,  on  what  baBls 
was  that  done?     Was  it  something  similar 

°Mr  Patman.  They  had  national  bank  cur- 
rency, using  the  old  consols.  They  were 
drawing  2  percent  Interest.  They  would  put 
the  bonds  up.  as  for  Instance  you  wanted  to 
start  a  bank  and  you  wanted  $1,000,000  you 
would  buy  $1,000,000  worth  of  these  bonds 
and  you  would  put  them  up  with  the  Treas- 
ury and  get  a  million  dollars  In  new  money. 
And  you  would  have  your  bank's  name 
printed  on  It.  You  would  put  that  money  In 
as  your  capital  stock  to  start  off  with.  Then 
you  would  pay  them  into  circulation  as  it  was 
necessary  to  pay  them  Into  circulation. 

Mr.  Crowther.  And  what  did  they  pay  for 
that  privilege?  ^     __ 

Mr.  Patman.  They  did  not  pay  for  It.  They 
got  paid  for  It.  The  bank  2  percent  Interest. 
And  that  is  very  much  like  the  system  we 
are  under  now.  Just  under  a  different  plan. 
Mr  Crowther.  We  did  away  with  that. 
Mr.  Patman.  We  did  away  with  that,  but 
we  are  using  another  system  that  Is  Just  as 

bad.  ,  .     . 

The    Chairman.  Mr.    Patman.    I    want    to 
understand   your   position   here     I    do   not 
want  to  get  Into  any  argument  about  It.  but 
I  am  very  much  Interested  In  your  observa- 
tions.    As  I  understand  you.  yovir  proposal  Is 
that  the  Federal   Reserve  System  would  be 
called  upon  to  issue  $16,000,000,000.  or  up  to 
that  amount,  and  let  the  Government  use  It 
in    Its    national-defense    program.    Thereby 
the  Government  will  not  have  to  pay  any 
Interest. 
Mr.  Patman.  That  Is  right. 
The  Chairman.  Now.  If  that  be  sound— and 
I  do  not  question  it  at  all— the  Government 
now  has  interest-bearing  obligations  In  an 
amount  of  $49,000,000,000  or  nearly  $50,000,- 
000,000.     And  they   are   trying   to   augment 
that  further  for   national-defense  purposes. 
Why  would  It  not  be  sound  economy  for  the 
Government  to  call  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to   Issue  enough   additional  Federal 
Reserve  notes  to  retire  these  $48,000,000,000 
and  stop  paying  interest  on  that,  as  fast  as 
the  Government  can  call  them  In,  or  as  fast 
as  the  obligations  mature? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  would  do  that  gradually,  If 
it  did  not  upset  things.  I  would  kind  of 
feel  my  way.  If  it  looked  as  though  It  was 
too  much  to  do.  I  would  not  do  It.  I  would 
use  some  safeguards  to  put  around  It. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  would  feel 
your  way.  Then  you  do  not  believe  your 
theory  is  sound? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes;  It  is  sound. 
The  Chairman.  Then  why  do  you  say  you 
would  feel  your  way? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,    if   you   put    out    $20.- 

000.000,000 

The  Chairman.  The  Impression  I  get  Is 
that  you  are  not  absolutely  confident  In  the 
soundness  of  your  plan.  If  you  say  you  have 
to  feel  your  way  to  put  It  Into  effect. 

Mr.  Patman.  There  Is  no  lack  of  confidence, 
my  dear  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  do  you  say  you 
would  feel  your  way  about  it? 

Mr.  Patman.  There  is  no  lack  of  Confidence 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  argue 
about  It.  I  merely  want  you  to  explain  Just 
what  you  mean.  Why  do  you  have  to  feel 
your  way  about  It,  If  you  do  not  lack  confi- 
dence in  the  soundness  of  your  plan? 

Mr.  Patman.  Because,  you  take  the  defense 
program.  There  Is  $16,000,000,000  that  is 
necessary.  We  do  not  have  anything  that  we 
have  done  In  the  past  to  govern  us  on  that. 
Regardless  of  that.  If  the  money  Is  going  to  be 
issued.  It  Is  Issued  one  way  or  another.  It  IB 
Issued  either  through  the  commercial  banks 
or  some  other  way.  Still,  It  Is  Issued.  The 
credit  Is  there.  And  if  it  would  cause  Infla- 
tion for  the  Government  to  Issue  it,  then  it 
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will  cause  inflation  for  ycu  to  issue  It  In  any 
other  way.  Either  method  would  cause  iis  to 
feel  out  and  watch  out  for  unexpected  dis- 
turbing factors. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  jjist  trying  to  get  an 
\inderstanding  of  what  yi&ur  plan  is.  I  want 
to  find  out  whether  it  is  sound  and  whether 
It  Is  to  the  Interest  of  the  Government.  We 
want  to  do  anything  if  It  Is  in  the  Interest 
of  the  Government,  if  It  I  Is  sound  and  equi- 
table and  honest.  In  yoiir  opinion,  it  would 
be  sound  not  only  to  llssue  these  $16,000,- 
000,000  m  lieu  of  borrowjlng  It,  and  turn  the 
money  over  to  the  Government  to  pay  for  this 
national-defense  program,  but  by  doing  It 
gradually,  you  say  we  cpuld  also  Issue  suf- 
ficient Federal  Reserve  r^otes,  to  take  up  the 
$49,000,000,000  on  whichj  the  Government  is 
paying  Interest  now,  ahd  thereby  pay  no 
further  Interest? 

Mr.  Patman.  That  Is  rteht,  exactly.  And  it 
win  be  easier  for  the  Government,  because 
every  time  you  make  a  iayment.  It  is  a  pay- 
ment on  the  principal  and  not  on  the  interest. 
Now,  when  you  make  a  payment,  It  Is  on  the 
Interest  and  not  on  the  principal. 

The  Chairman.  Are  thlere  any  further  ques- 
tions? I 

We  thank  you.  Mr.  PaItman. 

Mr.  Patman.  Thank  you  very  kindly. 


An  Open  Letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  State$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday,  February  8. 1941 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    CLEARFIELX)    (PA.) 
PROGRESS 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  lot  of  truth  In  the  homely  old  maxim 
that  "them  that  has— gits."  This  is 
especially  true  In  the  present  national- 
defense  boom  that  has  been  reflected  in 
many  communities  already  blessed  with 
a  lion's  share  of  the  fruits  of  business 
and  industry. 

In    the    Twenty-third    Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania  we  have  several 
communities  that  have  many  vacant  fac- 
tories and  buildings  that  with  a  mini- 
mum of  renovation  could  be  utilized  for 
many  purposes  incident  to  the  national- 
defense    program.     In    addition,    being 
strategically  located  in  the  mountains  of 
central   Pennsylvania,   the   counties    of 
Blair,  Centre,  and  Clearfield  are  ideal 
sites  for  the  expansion  of  national-de- 
fense industries  and  the  decentralization 
of  many  of  these  important  industries  in 
the  interest  of  safety. 

From  an  employment  standpoint,  we 
have  a  surplus  of  skilled  workers  whose 
need  for  rehabilitation  as  a  result  of  the 
depression  has  never  been  wholly  accom- 
plished. These  ambitious  and  capable 
American  citizens  are  in  the  most  cases 
home  owners  and  taxpayers  and  are, 
from  the  standpoint  of  true  American- 
ism, "the  salt  of  the  earth." 

The  problem  faced  by  many  of  these 
communiUes  is  well  illustrated  by  the 


graphic  accoimt  of  the  conditions  faced 
in  Clearfield  County,  Pa.,  and  so  ably 
described  in  an  open  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  appearing  in 
the  February  6  issue  of  the  Clearfield 
Progress,  published  at  Clearfield,  Pa, 
For  the  information  of  my  colleagues  I 
insert  herewith  the  open  letter  to  the 
President: 

[From  the  Clearfield  (Pa.)   Progress  of  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1941] 

Dear  Mister  PREsroENT:  What  Can  We  Do? — 
County  Employables  Weary  op  Relief, 
Want  Defense  Work 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  have  been  reading 
In  the  papers  of  the  great  defense  program 
that  has  been  Inaugurated,  of  the  Govern- 
ment building  tremendous  plants  and  plant 
extensions  and  homes  for  workers,  of  the 
scarcity  of  men  In  various  trades  and  voca- 
tions, of  emplojinent  mushrooming,  of  busi- 
ness- and  Industrial  production  charts  touch- 
ing new  high  points. 

We  know  that  all  this  prosperity  we  read 
about  Is  a  bit  artificial  and  a  result  of  Gov- 
ernment spending,  Mr.  President,  but  we 
confess  it  sounds  good,  anyway. 

As  we  write  there  Is  a  story  staring  us  In 
the  face  from  Farrell.  Pa.,  telling  how  the 
Government  Is  building  a  new  $100,000  fac- 
tory to  make  castings  and  machine  parts 
for  the  defense  program.  Every  day  we  read 
three  or  four  similar  stories  from  Pennsyl- 
vania towns  and  cities  and  realize  It  must 
make  their  people  feel  mighty  good  because 
it  means  extra  Jobs  and  better  business  for 
them. 

Every  day,  too,  we  read  about  the  new 
houses  the  Government  is  going  to  build 
for  defense  workers— 11,000  for  Philadelphia, 
200  for  Titusvllle,  250  for  Wllliamsport,  500 
for  Erie,  etc. 

Then  there  was  that  announcement  by 
Senator  Jim  Davis  a  couple  of  days  ago: 
Pennsylvania  received  $1,000,000,000  In  de- 
fense orders  and  building  contracts  In  7 
months,  July  1  to  December  31,  1940. 

A  billion  dollars  for  Pennsylvania,  even  In 
these  days  of  big  figures,  Mr.  President,  looks 
good  to  those  of  us  in  the  Keystone  State. 
On  the  face  of  the  news  stories  It  seems  like 
the  whole  of  the  Commonwealth's  Industrial 
and  man  power  is  being  called  upon  to  help 
make  America  strong. 

It  seems  that  way,  Mr.  President,  until  we 
start  making  a  survey  at  home. 

We  look  at  Clearfield  and  then  must  ask: 
"What  can  we  do?" 

What  can  we  do,  that  Is,  besides  send  o\ir 
boys  to  Camp  Shelby  and  Indlantown  Gap 
and    Fort   Belvoir    and    Camp    Maxwell    and 
the  Hawaiian  Islands?    We  are  proud  to  do 
that,  Mr.  President,  but  we  want  to  do  more. 
We  want  to  do  our  share  In  the  Industrial- 
defense   program.     While  your   Government 
bulletins  tell   of   worker   shortages,   here   In 
Clearfield  County  we  seem  to  have  almost  as 
many  on  relief  as  before  the  defense  program 
was   started,   many   are   drawing  unemploy- 
ment compensation  Insurance,  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  youpg  men  whose  fingers  are  Just 
Itching  to  be  put  to  usefvU  work. 
Let's  glance  at  the  record  to  date: 
Pennsylvania  has  received  a  billion  dollars 
worth   of   defense   business;    probably    more 
than  that  by  this  time,  but  let's  caU  It  a  bU- 
Uon. 
What  has  Clearfield  received? 
So  far  as  we  can  learn  from  your  own  an- 
nouncements, the  Airplane  and  Marine  Di- 
rection  Finder   Corporation   was   awarded    a 
$29  000  contract,  and  $13,647  was  appropriated 
for  school-board  sponsored  defense  Industry 
courses  at  the  Clearfield  Aviation  Institut*. 

That  roughly,  Mr.  President,  seems  to  be 
Clearfield's  share  to  date.  Out  of  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  defense  funds,  we  get 
$42,000. 


That  means  Clearfield's  share  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania business  to  dale  Is  about  0.000042 
percent. 

Clearfield's  share — fcMty-two  one  hundred- 
thousandths  of  1  percent. 

Let's  try  to  forget  that  for  a  moment,  llr. 
President,  and  consider  this: 

It  doesnt  seem  right,  or  even  good  busi- 
ness, to  give  all  the  defense  orders  to  those 
who  already  have  more  than  they  can  do. 
and  to  build  new  plants  and  pay  for  exten- 
sions when  there  are  places  like  the  vacated 
nickel  plant  at  Hyde,  Just  waiting  to  be  used. 
Out  there  we  have  a  plant  already  set  up — 
104.000  square  feet  of  floor  space — all  you 
would  have  to  do  Is  move  In  And  should 
you  need  to  do  a  Uttle  extending,  you'll  find 
about  15  acres  more  of  available  space.  And. 
also,  youll  find  plenty  more  empty  buildings 
around  the  county. 

It  seems  odd  to  create  all  these  additional 
facilities  and  industries  where  there  Is  al- 
ready a  housing  shortage,  necessitating  the 
building  of  homes  and  family  barracks  by 
the  Government,  when  aU  Ciearfleld  asks  is 
a  chance  for  Jobs.  Our  men  will  find  their 
own  homes — those  who  do  not  already  have 
them — and  pay  their  own  fares  to  their  Jobs. 
Do  we  have  the  men  available?  Listen: 
As  of  last  week  the  Department  of  Public 
Assistance  reported  691  county  families  on 
general  assistance  rolls  contained  1  or  more 
employable  persons.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  about  1.000  employable  per- 
sons on  the  rolls. 

The  employment  service  office  here  reports 
that  there  are  2  355  persons  on  their  rolls 
receiving  unemployment  compensation  in  the 
Clearfield-Philipsburg  area— 1,846  of  them 
men.  We  might  add  that  82  are  World  War 
veterans. 

And  our  men  will  work,  Mr.  President. 
They  are  darned  well  rested  up  from  having 
nothing  to  do  since  prosperity  hid  around 
the  corner,  or  wherever  Mr.  Hoover  said  It 

W£lS 

They're  a  htisky,  healthy  lot.  too.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. When  yotir  Army  physicians  examined 
our  National  Guard  troop  for  Induction  Into 
the  United  States  Army,  they  were  astounded 
at  the  health  record.  Only  1  man  turned 
down— an  eye-opening  record  of  99.45  per- 
cent—the best  in  the  country.  Last  year  we 
had  only  67  cases  of  communicable  disease 
in  the  borough  and  30  of  those  were  chicken- 
pox. 

What's  equally  Important.  Mr.  President, 
our  people  are  defense-Industry  minded.  Not 
war-minded;    delense-lndustry  minded.     We 

cite: 

aearfleld  has  been  thinking  about  avia- 
tion for  yeara.  Not  so  long  ago  the  whole 
community  got  back  of  a  program  to  bring 
an  airplane  factory  here.  We  didn't  get  the 
factory  but  we  demonstrated  what  we  wanted. 
A  little  later  we  raised  funds  by  community 
subscription  to  bring  an  Instrument  plant 
here.  We  sponsored  and  are  developing  an 
aviation  school  which  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  best  In  the  Nation.  Dozens  of  our  county 
young  men  studied  flying,  bought  their  own 
planes,  laid  the  groundwork  for  developing 
airports.  All  this  before  the  huge  defense 
program  caught  the  Nation's  imagination. 
We  have  been  and  stUl  are  defense-Industry 
minded. 

The  fact  that  Clearfleld  as  a  community  Is 
defense-minded  In  a  military  sense  is  evi- 
denced by  the  record  of  the  men  who  have 
served  under  the  stars  and  stripes.  Two 
whole  companies  went  from  Clearfield  during 
the  Spanish-American  War;  the  community 
provided  more  than  Us  share  In  the  World 
War.  And  now  more  than  a  hundred  of  otir 
boys  are  at  Camp  Shelby,  many  more  are 
scheduled  to  go  to  Indlantown  Gap.  scoret 
more  are  already  scattered  fn  camps  and  forts. 
The  splendid  history  of  the  troop  shows  all 
too  clearly  that  we  were  thinking  In  defense 

terms  long  before  you  and  other  world  leaders 
were  so  rudely  shocked  by  Herr  Hitler  after 
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Biunlch.    The  troop  has  always  had  a  waiting 

list. 

Not  only  our  soldiers,  but  our  workers  are 
loyal  and  patriotic,  too.  Mr.  President. 

You  don't  need  to  worry  about  the  danger 
trf  strikes  In  a  national  emergency.  Our 
workers  are  too  patriotic.  Our  people  are 
substantial,  home  loving,  home  owning. 
Nearly  7  out  of  10  of  our  families  own  their 
own  homes.  They  are  descendants  of  stock 
that  made  Pennsylvania  great. 

That's  Clearfield  today — waiting  to  do  lt« 
part,  not  only  in  military  defense,  but  In 
Industrial  defense. 

Can  we  do  it  when  we  are  given  but 
forty-two  one  hundred-thousandths  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  received  by  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  President,  what  can  we  do? 

Won't  you  tell  us  we  have  some  part  to 
play  in  this  period  Which  you  say  is  an  emer- 
gency requiring  the  united  effort  of  the 
military  and  Industrial  manpower  of  the 
Nation? 

There  are  thousands  of  our  good,  employ- 
able workers  who  would  be  satisfied  with  any 
kind  of  a  Job  after  8  years  of  Idleness. 

But  they  would  be  thrilled,  inspired,  filled 
with  new  hope  for  the  future  of  American 
democracy  if  they  could  once  again  be  given 
a  chance  to  work  and  know  they  were  vital 
parts  in  this  program  to  defend  the  land  they 
love. 

Mr.  President,  we  speak  for  Clearfield: 
"What  can  we  do  to  help?" 
Sincerely  yours. 

The  dJEABTiEU)  Progress. 


work,   either   for   Government   operation   or 
lease  to  private  industry.    We  suggest  con- 
sideration   of    two    following    plants:  Atlas 
Powder  Co..  now  engaged  In  manufacturing 
dynamite  in  Houghton  County.    Plant  could 
be  extended  to  provide  manvifactxire  of  pow- 
der and  explosives.     Foley  Copper  Products 
Co.,  now  manufacturing  copper  wire  and  rods 
at  Dollar  Bay.    Has  modern  building,  steel 
and  concrete:   vacant.    It  is  90  feet  by  280 
feet,  with  rail  and  water  faculties  at  build- 
ing, with  900  feet  dockage  in  front,  which 
building  could  be  placed   In  production  of 
shells   If   Government   would   Install   equip- 
ment,  and   would   thereby  furnish   employ- 
ment to  approximately  100  men.    Additional 
land  available  near  plant  for  construction 
of  additional  buildings  if  desired  but  com- 
pany has  no  capital  for  purchase  of  equip- 
ment   or    construction    of    buildings.    Also 
suggest   many  abandoned  mining  shafts  in 
this  county  would  provide  ideal  storage  fa- 
cilities  for   armament,   shells,   explosives   of 
any  type,  which  shelters  would  be  thoroughly 
bombproof.    We   earnesUy   ask   your   aid   in 
our  very  distressing  situation. 

Houghton  Association  of  Commeecb. 
Hancock  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Situation  in  Copper-Mining  Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

of  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday,  February  8.  1941 


TELEGRAM  FROM  HOUGHTON  AND  HAN- 
COCK (MICH.)  CHAMBERS  OF  COM- 
MERCE 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  telegram: 

Houghton,  Mich.,  February  7,  1941. 

Congressman  Frank  E.  Hook, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Situation  in  copper  country,  which  has 
been  extremely  bad  for  past  10  years,  is  now 
most  critical.  In  1920  population  Houghton 
County  was  71.930;  men  employed  under 
ground  In  mines,  6,080.  Last  year,  popula- 
tion 47,636:  men  employed  under  ground, 
1,306.  Average  number  unemployed  in 
Houghton  County  during  past  year  was 
6.600.  Unemployed  February  1,  1941,  exactly 
6,178.  Copper-mining  industry  claims  to 
have  been  working  to  capacity  for  past  2 
y«ars.  Only  four  mines  operating  claim:  no 
others  can  reopen  on  present  prices.  Last 
week  18  miners  quit  work  at  mine  in  this 
county  and  left  for  New  York  State  to 
enter  employment  of  iron  mines  there  at 
greatly  increased  wage.  Over  300  selectlve- 
serrice  registrants  have  left  Houghton 
County.  Reemployment  service  advises  work- 
men leaving  at  rate  of  10  per  week.  The 
only  remedy  we  -see  Is  for  establishment 
here  of  an  Indxistry  or  industries  which  wlU 
provide  employment  for  men  in  this  section. 
We  see  no  remedy  for  situation  unless  Oov- 
•rnment  wiU  build  plant   here  for  defense 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  regret  I  was  unable 
conscientiously  to  vote  for  the  bill  H.  R, 
1776.  I  reached  this  conclusion  with 
great  reluctance.  I  fully  realize  the  de- 
sirability in  a  chaotic  world  of  a  British 
triumph.  There  was  a  strong  emotional 
appeal  to  support  this  measure  regard- 
less of  the  consequences  which  I  believe 
its  enactment  will  force. 

I  voted  against  the  bill  because  I  be- 
lieve that  in  its  present  fqrm  it  will  be 
the  longest  single  step  this  Nation  has 
yet  taken  toward  direct  involvement  in 
wars  abroad. 

Great  Britain  principally  needs  at  the 
present  time  to  know  certainly  she  can 
have  dollar  credits  available  to  her  to 
continue  her  purchases  of  arms,  air- 
planes, bombers,  tanks,  and  other  mate- 
rials of  war.  I  would  vote  for  a  bill  to 
make  these  credits  possible  without  a 
moment's  hesitation. 

My  concept  of  the  duty  which  I  owe  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  especially  those  I 
directly  represent  in  Congress,  is  to  safe- 
guard the  welfare  of  my  country  first. 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  give  to  the 
President  power  which  will,  in  my  judg- 
ment, make  it  highly  probable  the  United 
States  will  be  drawn  into  a  war  which  will 
cost  the  lives  of  a  multitude  of  American 
boys  and  which  will  bring  bankruptcy  to 
our  Nation,  with  all  the  awful  hardships 
and  sufferings  to  the  American  people 
which  financial  ruin  entails. 

I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  Britain  in 
her  valiant  fight.  Dictatorship  either  at 
home  or  abroad  is  utterly  obnoxious  to 


me.  It  means  persecution,  the  loss  of 
precious  personal  liberties,  and  regimen- 
tation. It  deprives  the  people  of  so  much 
that  is  worth  while  in  Ufe. 

I  am  convinced  the  greatest  help  we 
could  give  to  Britain  would  be  a  simpie 
act  of  Congress  making  available  two  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  credits  and  permitting 
her  to  buy  her  own  supplies.  Such  a 
credit  would  give  Britain  all  the  help 
possible  for  American  industry  to  provide 
in  the  next  year.  Help  for  Britain  is  the 
avowed  purpose  of  this  bill;  that  is  the 
spirit  in  which  it  should  have  been  con- 
sidered. Let  us  aid  England  but  let  us 
do  it  in  American  fashion,  in  a  straight- 
forward way. 

I  am  unwilling  to  give  any  President 
control  of  the  public  purse,  which,  under 
the  Constitution,  belongs  to  Congress, 
the  Representatives  of  the  people.  The 
power  to  control  the  public  purse  is  the 
power  ta  rule.  If  our  form  of  govern- 
ment Is  to  be  preserved,  that  power 
should  not  be  delegated  to  any  one  man; 
it  should  remain  with  the  people. 

We  must  not  forget  the  first  duty  of 
every  American  must  be  to  his  own 
country.  We  will  have  a  difficult  time  to 
retain  here  in  the  Uriited  States  the 
American  form  of  government.  We 
could  wage  a  winning  war  and  find  at 
the  end  we  had  lost  that  which  we  actu- 
ally were  fighting  to  preserve— the 
American  way  of  life. 

We  face  realities  today.  This  is  not 
the  hour  for  us  to  let  emotionalism  or 
partisanship  sway  our  judgment.  Our 
task  is  to  save  Americanism.  Tliat  is  my 
first  objective  in  these  perilous  days.  It 
is  that  motive  which  prompted  my  vote 
on  this  measure. 

The  bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate,  and 
there  I  hope  it  will  be  amended  so  when 
it  returns  to  the  House  there  can  be  an 
expression  of  national  unity  on  what 
should  be  the  chief  objective  of  the 
proposed  legislation — prompt  and  prac- 
tical aid  to  Britain. 
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LETTER  OF  HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK,  OP 
MICHIGAN,  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
WAR  AND  REPLY  THERETO 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letters: 

Januabt  31,  1941. 
Hon.  Henst  L.  Stimson. 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  Secbetart:  I  would  be  very 
much  pleased  if  you  could  furnish  me,  pro- 
vided, it  is  available  for  publication,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  number  of  trainees  in  the  Air  Corps 
for  pUot-trainlng  course  1  year  ago. 
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2.  The  number  of  trainees  that  are  now 
presently  "being  trained  by  the  Air  Corps. 

3.  The  number  of  trainees  anticipated  to 
finish  the  course  within  the  next  year. 

4.  How  many  have  finished  their  ground 
training?  How  many  have  finished  their  pri- 
mary training?  How  many  have  finished 
their  basic  training?  Hew  many  have  com- 
pleted their  course  and  have  become  full- 
fiedged  pilots? 

5.  How  many  trainees  have  now  finished 
their  ground  course  and  are  waiting  to  enter 
their  primary  training  and  unable  to  do  so 
because  of  the  lack  of  ships,  if  there  is  such? 

6.  If  there  is  any  lack  of  training  ships, 
how  many  p.re  needed  to  fulfill  the  present 
needs,  to  wit:  Primary  trainers,  basic  train- 
ers, and  final  trainers? 

7.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  training  a 
pilot  under  the  present  system  and  method  of 
training— that  is,  to  make  a  finished  flyer 
ready  for  combat? 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Frank  E.  Hook, 
Member  of  Congress. 

War  Department, 
Washington.  February  5,  1941. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Hook, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Hook:  Receipt  is  acknowledged 
of  yoxir  letter  of  January  31,  requesting  In- 
formation concerning  Air  Corps  trainees. 

Your    letter    is    receiving    attention    and 
further  reply  will  be  made  at  a  later  date. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henrt  L.  Stimson, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MANCHESTER 
(N.  H.)  UNION 


Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Union  of  February  6,  1941: 
[From  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  of 
February  6.  19411 

SENATOR    BRIDGES'    WARNING 

Senator  BRmcES  strikes  a  sane  and  timely 
note  in  his  warning  in  an  interview  in  Boston 
against  the  danger  of  the  Republican  Party 
playing  party  politics  or  acquiring  the  Isola- 
tionist label  in  its  attitude  toward  the  Presi- 
dent's lease-lend  bill. 

Whether  or  not  one  accepts  the  old  adage 
that  politics  should  stop  at  the  water's  edge 
as  applicable  under  all  circumstances,  it  is 
obvious  that  politics  has  no  legitimate  place 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  created  by  the 
present  emergency.  These  problems  involve 
the  future  of  the  Nation  and  they  should  be 
dealt  with  on  their  merits  and  in  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  not  partisanship. 

As  for  Isolationism,  that  policy  Is.  as  Sen- 
ator Brtoges  says,  doomed  as  unworkable. 
The  geography  of  the  world  has  shrunk  and 


we  can't  live  behind  walls.  Little  by  Mttle 
a  majority  of  those  who  at  one  time  believed 
the  United  States  could  live  In  Isolation,  have 
been  forced  to  abandon  that  belief.  The 
shocks  of  the  past  year  have  Jarred  all  but 
a  minority  into  the  conviction  that  the 
American  people  have  a  vital  stake  in  the 
present  Old  World  struggle. 

Prior  to  the  Republican  national  conven- 
tion last  summer,  a  small  group  of  isola- 
tionists In  the  Republican  Party  tried  to  tie 
that  party  to  the  isolationist  standard. 
When  as  a  result  of  popular  pressure  WiUkle 
was  nominated,  this  group  got  aboard  the 
Wlllkie  bandwagon  in  tlie  hope  that  it  would 
be  able  to  swing  the  candidate  to  its  point  of 
view. 

When  Wlllkie  adopted  his  own  independent, 
straightforward  course  by  refusing  to  make 
foreign  policy  an  issue  in  the  campaign  and 
by  sanctioning  the  Roosevelt  administrations 
ald-to-Britain  program,  these  isolationists 
voiced  their  disappointment  In  him.  More 
recently,  when  Mr.  Wlllkie,  as  the  titular 
leader  of  the  party,  came  out  frankly  for  the 
lease-lend  bill  with  some  minor  modifications, 
their  displeasure  passed  all  bounds.  Some  of 
them  even  went  so  far  as  to  talk  about  read- 
ing him  out  of  the  Republican  Party. 

The  Republican  Party,  as  Senator  Bridges 
BO  aptly  recognizes,  faces  a  grave  decision  in 
the  shaping  of  its  course.  In  the  long  run 
the  fate  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  the  future  of 
the  party  hangs  on  that  decision.  For  the 
future  of  this  Republic  depends  as  much  on 
the  health,  vigor,  and  wisdom  of  the  oppo- 
sition party  as  on  the  leadership  of  the  party 
in  power. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  in  the  fearless 
stand  he  has  taken  on  foreign  policy  Mr. 
Willkie  represents  the  majority  of  Republicans 
and  not  the  voluble  minority  leaders  who 
oppose  him.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
forces  of  Americanism,  to  which  he  has  given 
such  able  and  inspiring  expression,  may  not 
be  unduly  hampered  in  the  party  counsels. 
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Mr.  DINGELL.    Mr.   Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  therein  a  timely  and 
powerful  editorial  from  the  Boston  Tfav- 
eller  of  February  5,  1941.    The  editorial 
points   strongly    to   the    indictment   of 
nazi-ism  by  the  seven  heroic  bishops  of 
Norway.    It  is  an  inspiration  to  note  the 
fearlessness    and    devotion   to    duty   of 
these    militant    Christian    churchmen. 
This  open  rebellion  against  the  paganism 
of  the  Nazi  oppressors  is  as  a  ray  of  hope 
to  the  priests,  ministers,  and  rabbis.    It 
bodes  well  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
truth  and  the  liberation  of  tortured  hu- 
manity now  suffering  the  greatest  and 
most  systematic  and  fiendish  persecution 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  affecting 
aU  creeds  within  the  subjugated  nations. 
Millions  of  people  throughout  the  en- 
tire world  applaud  and  respect  this  coura- 
geous example   ol  Christian   forUtude. 


The  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  hoping  and  praying  for  the  day 
of  liberation  and  sanity,  fully  subscribe 
to  the  expression.  We  of  the  faith  have 
a  right  to  look  to  our  spiritual  leaders  to 
speak  out  in  condemnation  of  the  pagan 
treatment  of  our  fellow  human  beings 
wherever  it  rears  its  foul  and  persecuting 
head.  On  this  point  there  can  only  be 
one  course:  that  is  unity. 

Unforfunately  there  is  much  misunder- 
standing, criticism,  and  a  sad  division  of 
opinion,  much  of  which  gives  to  nazi-ism 
encouragement  and  continued  strength. 
The  millions  of  innocent  people,  both 
Christian  and  Jew,  in  the  subjugated 
countries  suffering  untold  miseries  and 
privations  cry  out  to  their  fellow  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  for  at  least  moral  support 
and  encouragement. 

The  people  of  Poland,  Catholic  Poland, 
nearly  thirty-two  out  of  thirty-five  mil- 
lions of  them  bleed  and  cry  for  deliver- 
ance, plead  at  least  for  the  sympathy  and 
understanding  which  so  often  is  not 
forthcoming.  Their  cries  and  prayers 
have  been  stifled  by  the  foul  paws  of 
the  Hitlerian  anti-Christ. 

While  on  occasion  a  stray  tear  is  shed 
for  poor  Poland,  more  often  we  read  and 
hear  editorials  and  expressions  which  by 
indirection  openly  favor  the  sin  of  nazi- 
ism.    Seven  million  people  of  Polish  ante- 
cedents and  millions  of  others  here  in 
our  own  beloved  America  decry  this  mis- 
guided fervor,  the  misunderstanding  or^ 
even  silence  on  the  question  of  nazi-ism. 
They  were  taught  to  believe  that  there  Is 
no  compromise  with  persecution,  sin.  and 
error  and  that  heroic  churchmen  would 
stand  by  the  teachings  of  the  Master 
without  regard  to  the  price  to  be  paid. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  nazi-ism  wedded  to  com- 
munism.   The  plague  has  spread  over 
most  of  Europe  and  has  even  infected 
America.    There  can  l>e  no  compromise 
lest  we  are  prepared  to  embrace  the  doc- 
trine of  Godlessness  and  to  discard  the 
faith  of  our  fathers. 
The  editorial  follows: 
(From  the  Boston  Traveller  of  February 
5.  1941) 

INDICT   "NEW    ORDER" 

All  Norwegian  bishops,  seven  in  number, 
have  Just  released  a  most  outspoken  indict- 
ment of  the  "new  order"  enforced  in  their 
country.  It  is  accused  of  openly  encourag- 
ing violence  and  contempt  for  law. 

Concrete  reasons  for  their  anxiety  are.  first, 
the  Quisling  storm  troopers'  systematic  vio- 
lence; second,  the  resignation  of  all  the 
members  of  the  supreme  court,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  interierence  with  preachers'  se- 
crecy of  oath. 

The  document  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that 
Nazi  authorities  had  promised  to  respect  the 
Norwegian  and  church  laws. 

Thus,  evidence  is  again  forcefully  presented 
proviiig  that  Nazi  promises  are  forgotten  as 
soon  as  they  are  uttered  and  that  the  "new 
order"  is  merely  another  expression  for  gov- 
ernment by  fear,  violence,  Uwlessness,  and 
injustice. 

Unfortunately,  the  bishops  can  hope  for 
no  redress  or  reform  from  the  Nazis.  Per- 
haps they  expect  none.  But  in  speaking  out 
BO  courageously  they  have  voiced  the  desire 
of  their  fellow  men  for  truth  and  Justice. 

They  have  shown  themaelves  as  leader* 
worthy  of  their  trust. 
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which  will  lessen  the  risk  of  involvement 
in  war.  then  I  will  gladly  support  it. 


Western  Govemors  Misled  Into  Opposing 
Arkansas  Valley  Authority 


Saturday.  February  8. 1941 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  full 
realization  of  the  grave  and  serious  prob- 
lem which  faces  me  as  a  new  Member  of 
Congress.  I  have  very  carefully  and  ear- 
nestly studied  and  considered  the  pend- 
ing lease-lend  bill.  H.  R.  1776.  Ustened  to 
the  argumr  nts  pro  and  con  as  presented 
In  committee  hearings  and  debate,  and 
have  no  hesitancy  in  assuming  full  re- 
sponsibility for  my  action,  which  is  en- 
tirely in  accord  with  my  honest  convic- 
Uons  and  what  I  believe  to  be  not  only 
In  the  best  interests  of  my  constituency 
but  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  the  gen- 
erally expressed  desire  to  aid  Great  Brit- 
ain and  tlie  other  victims  of  aggression 
at  the  hands  of  the  Axis  Powers.    I  am 
convinced  that  aid  to  Great  Britain,  m 
particular,  is  necessary,  not  because  I  am 
In  complete  accord  with  British  objec- 
tives, not  because  the  war  or  peace  aims 
of  Britain  necessarily  parallel  the  aims 
of  the  American  people,  but  because  from 
a  military  and  economic  standpoint  it  is 
essential,  in  my  opinion,  that  we  must 
have  time  in  which  to  prepare  against  the 
possibility  of  military  or  economic  attack, 
or  both,  by  aggressor  nations.    Further 
I  recognize  that  we  may  be  in  danger  of 
being   plunged  into   participation   in   a 
confl'ct  where  we  may  have  to  fight  on 
two  fronts  and  the  waters  of  the  seven 
seas  at  a  time  when  we  do  not  even  have 
fully  adequate  protection  for  either  sea- 
board. ,  ^  . 
Mr  Speaker,  I  had  hoped  to  see  such 
amendments  accepted  as  would  permit 
me  to  vote  for  this  bill.    I  regret  that  I 
cannot  support  it  in  its  pre.ent  form. 

The  grants  of  power  contained  in  the 
bill  are  so  broad  as  to  warrant  the  very 
grave  fear  that  this  biU  is  a  long  stride 
In  the  direction  of  war.  I  have  assured 
my  constituents  that  I. will  vote  against 
any  measure  which,  in  my  opinion,  will 
lead  this  country  into  war.  This  bill  in 
Its  present  form  may  do  so.  The  fact 
that  it  may  also  lead  us  into  national 
bankruptcy  because  of  the  absence  of 
any  monetary  restrictions  whatsoever  *s 
by  comparison  a  minor  matter  even 
though  standing  alone  it  should  be  a 
sufficiently  grave  consideration  to  lead 
the  Congress  to  place  some  ceiling  upon 
the  amount  to  which  we  might  become 
obligated  by  virtue  of  the  terms  of  this 
legislation. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  if  this  bill  be 
passed  it  will  come  back  to  us  from  the 
other  body  in  such  form  as  to  be  truly  a 
bill  for  aid  to  Britain,  and  if  the  bill  shall 
be  so  amended  as  to  accomplish  this  pri- 
mary object  under  provisions  which  will 
permit  such  aid,  and  with  restrictions 
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Mr.    RANKIN.      Mr.    Speaker,    con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  I  fear  the  Gov- 
ernors of  certain  Western  States,  led  by 
Gov.  Ralph  L.  Carr,  of  Colorado,  are 
permitting  themselves  to  be  made  the 
tools  of  the  Power  Trust  in  their  fight 
against  the  Ellis  biU  for  the  creation  of 
an  Arkansas  Valley  Authority— the  great- 
est measure  ever  offered  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  consumers  of  electric  lights 
and  power  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
They  pretend  to  be  making  this  fight 
in  the  name  of  the  farmers  in  those 
States,  contending  that  this  bill  would 
Interfere  with  their   water  rights  and 
therefore  disturb  their  present  irrigation 
program.    As    a    matter    of    fact,    this 
measure  would  promote  irrigation  and 
reclamation  in  the  areas  affected,  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  flood  protection 
and  supply  cheap  electricity  to  the  people 
throughout  the  area,  both  on  the  farms 
and  in  the  towns  and  cities. 

I  am  inserting  at  this  point  a  copy  of  a 
telegram  sent  by  Senator  Edwin  C. 
Johnson,  of  Colorado,  to  all  the  Gover- 
nors who  were  invited  by  Governor  Carr, 
of  Colorado,  to  attend  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  protesting  against  the 
passage  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  Authority 
measure. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C.  February  5,  1941. 
The  Governor  of  my  State  has  Invited  me 
to  attend  a  mass  meeting  in  Denver  on  Friday 
next  to  question  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  inquire  into  the 
motives  of  the  administration  In  Washington 
regarding  the  spending  of  Federal  money  In 
the  development  of  the  West,  and  to  Instruct 
Congress  as  to  its  duties. 

It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  this  same 
Ctovernor  was  the  right-hand  bower  of  the 
power  octopus  at  the  late  lamented  Republi- 
can Convention  in  Philadelphia,  and  is  their 
front  and  spokesman  now;  and  while  he  talks 
about  Irrigation  he  Is  thinking  of  privately 
owned  power. 

I  do  not  have  the  figures  for  all  of  the 
reclamaUon  States,  but  our  supposedly  wick- 
ed and  grasping  Federal  Government  who  has 
grievously  offended  him,  has  contemplated, 
or  has  under  construction  In  Colorado  alone, 
at  this  very  moment,  flood  and  reclamation 
projects  totalling  $104,890,000. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  frighten  the  people  of  the  West  into 
believing  this  administration  has  evil  de- 
signs against  their  best  Interests. 

Three  times  In  1  month  has  this  Impetu- 
tous.  Impatient,  ambitious  Governor  attacked 
this  administration,  has  threatened  to  lead 


a  march  on  Washington,  and  has  even  spoken 
of  organizing  a  civil  war.  To  see  his  name 
in  headlines  he  has  made  himself  ridiculous 
m  the  eyes  of  the  temperate  men  of  my 
State.  Apparently  he  cannot  wait  for  the 
electorate  to  make  him  a  Senater  from 
Colorado.  _ 

Senator    Miller    and    Congressman   Ellis. 
the  authors  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  Authority 
bill    have   courteously  Invited   the    congves- 
slotial    delegations    from    reclamation    and 
other  States   to  write   a  provision   satisfac- 
tory to  them  into  the  proposed  legislation, 
which  will  fully  protect  irrigation  and  rec- 
lamation    service     and     developments,     and 
which  will  assure  the  citizens  of  the  West 
that  their  vested  rights  in  irrigation  water, 
potential    and   acquired,    will    be    preserved. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has  sig- 
nified   his    wholehearted    support    for    such 
protection.    I  stoutly  maintain  that  the  con- 
gressional delegations  from  the  reclamation 
States  are  competent  to  cope  with  this  prob- 
lem, and  I  hope  that  their  integrity,  intelli- 
gence, loyalty,  and  patriotism  will  never  be 
questioned    by    any    conference   of    Western 
Governors 

Denver  is  a  lovely  city  In  which  to  spend  a 
few  days  away  from  your  arduous  duties, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  make  the  trip. 
Just  what  you  can  do  about  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  not  clear,  and  just  why 
you  should  enlist  in  a  campaign  to  impugn 
the  administration  and  reflect  upon  the  com- 
petence of  your  Representatives  In  Congress 
Is  for  you  to  decide.  I  thought  you  ought  to 
have  the  real  motives  back  of  Governor 
Carr's  emergency  call. 

Ed  C.  Johnson. 

Governor  Carr  has  appealed  to  the 
Governors  of  17  States,  including  Colo- 
rado, to  join  in  this  unholy  combination. 
I  am  going  to  take  those  States,  1  at 
a  time,  and  show  just  what  this  program 
means  to  the  people  in  those  States,  and 
since  Arkansas  and  Missouri  are  bota 
vitally  affected,  I  am  going  to  include 
them  also. 

Although  the  overcharge  for  electric 
energy  in  those  States  was  greater  in 
1939  than  it  was  in  1938.  as  I  showed  by 
the  tables  which  I  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  January  6.  I  am 
going  to  repeat  what  I  said  about  the 
overcharges  in  each  one  of  these  States 
for  the  year  1938. 

When  you  have  read  and  reread  these 
facts  and  figures,  you  can  understand 
why  the  private  power  interests  are  thus 
trying  to  frighten  the  farmers  of  these 
States,  and  their  Governors,  into  making 
these  silly  protests. 

Be  it  said  to  their  credit,  the  Gover- 
nors of  some  of  these  States  refused  to 
walk  into  the  trap.  They  recognized  the 
odor  of  the  bait. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  over- 
charges the  people  of  those  States  pay 
for  their  electricity. 


ARIZONA 

Of  all  the  States  in  the  Union  where 
the  people  are  paying  "through  the  nose" 
for  their  own  electricity,  it  is  the  State 
of  Arizona. 

In  Arizona  they  have  the  Roosevelt 
Dam  on  Salt  River,  the  Coolidge  Dam  on 
the  Gila  River,  and  four  or  five  other 
public  dams,  where  electricity  is  gen- 
erated by  the  Federal  Government.  Ari- 
zona is  also  entitled  to  her  pro  rata  share 
of  the  power  generated  at  Boulder  Dam — 
the  greatest  single  power  dam  yet  com- 
pleted in  the  entire  world. 
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But  during  the  former  administra- 
tion  the  private  power  companies  got 
between  the  people  of  Arizona  and  this 
great  natural  resource,  with  the  result 
that  they  are  paying  overcharges 
amounting  to  more  than  100  percent  on 
their  electric  bills.  As  a  result  of  these 
high  rates,  the  people  of  that  State  are 
denied  the  use  of  many  of  those  electrical 
appliances  so  necessary  for  the  comforts 
and  convenience  of  modem  homes,  as 
well  as  for  the  successful  operation  of 
modern  business  establishments. 

In  1938  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona used  417,176,000  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity,  for  which  they  paid  $7,983,960. 
Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  to  them 
would  have  been  $3,664,696,  which  shows 
an  overcharge  of  $4,319^64.  Under  the 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  rates  the  cost  would  have 
been  $2,895,926,  showing  an  overcharge 
of  $5,088,034,  according  to  the  Tacoma 
rates.  Under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost 
would  have  been  $3,478,845,  which  shows 
an  overcharge,  according  to  the  Ontario 
rates,  of  $4,505,115. 

If  the  average  electric  consumer  in 
Arizona  will  take  his  canceled  bill  for  the 
preceding  month,  compare  it  with  the 
T.  V.  A.,  the  Tacoma,  or  the  Ontario  rates 
as  set  out  in  this  volume,  or  if  he  will  get 
the  National  Electric  Rate  Book,  pub- 
lished by  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
and  compare  his  rates  with  the  rates 
paid  by  the  people  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
where  they  are  also  using  Boulder  Dam 
power,  he  will  see  that  he  is  being  over- 
charged around  100  percent  for  his  elec- 
tricity produced  by  Arizona's  own  natural 
resources  every  time  he  pays  an  electric 
bill. 

ASKANSAS 

No  area  of  a  similar  size  anywhere  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  was  ever  more 
bountifully  blessed  by  Nature's  lavish 
hand  than  the  territory  that  comprises 
the  State  of  Arkansas.  As  was  once 
said  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  "There  is  batai 
in  her  climate,  sublimity  in  her  scenery, 
fascination  in  her  waters,  and  wealth  in 
her  soil." 

With  a  superabundance  of  natural 
water  power;  with  inexht^ustible  mines 
of  the  finest  soft  coal  in  the  world;  with 
imlimited  supplies  of  oil  and  natural  gas; 
with  a  "gentle  climate  above  a  fertile  soil 
that  yields  to  the  husbandman  every 
product  of  the  Temperate  Zone";  with 
a  land  stored  with  minerals  such  as  iron 
ore.  bauxite,  manganese,  lead,  and  zinc, 
and  with  "diamonds  beneath  their 
feet"— having  the  only  diamond  mine  in 
America— with  all  these  natural  advan- 
tages, the  people  of  Arkansas  should  en- 
Joy  a  measure  of  prosperity  unprece- 
dented In  all  the  annals  of  mankind. 

But.  unfortunately,  they  are  either  de- 
nied the  benefit  of  their  own  natural  re- 
sources or  unmercifully  penalized  for 
using  them. 

Arkansas  has!  enough  undeveloped 
water  power  to  iupply  the  needs  of  the 
entire  State,  an^  there  is  enough  gas 
going  to  waste  Ih  her  extensive  oil  and 
gas  fields  to  geberate  more  electricity 
than  the  peopW  of  two  or  three  such 
States  could  usej. 

Yet.  in  the  f^ce  of  these  conditions, 
the  people  of  Arkansas  pay  about  the 


highest  electric  rates  of  any  State  In  the 
Union,  and  as  a  result  the  consumption 

is  held  almost  to  the  irreducible  mini- 
mum. 

During  the  year  1938,  the  people  of 
Arkansas  used  472,128,000  kilowatt-hours 
of  electricity,  for  which  they  paid  $11,- 
868,951.  Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the 
cost  would  have  been  $6,187,408,  a  differ- 
ence of  $5,681,543.  That  is  the  over- 
charge the  people  of  Arkansas  had  to 
pay  for  their  electricity  during  the  year 
1938,  according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates. 
Under  the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  rates  the  cost 
would  have  been  $4,962,367.  en  over- 
charge, according  to  the  TaComa  rates, 
of  $6,906,584.  According  to  the  Ontario 
rates,  the  cost  would  have  been  $4,600,- 
354,  an  overcharge  of  $7,268,597.  accord- 
ing to  the  Ontario  rates. 

It  would  take  more  than  130,000  bales 
of  cotton  a  year  to  pay  the  overcharges 
for  electricity  in  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
even  according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates.  That 
would  average  more  than  1,700  bales  of 
cotton  to  the  coimty.  And  the  tragedy 
of  it  all  is  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  farmers  of  the  State  get  no  elec- 
tricity at  all. 

The  opposition  will  no  doubt  come  back 
with  the  statement  that  the  T.  V.  A.  rates 
are  too  low;  that  the  T.  V.  A.  is  seUing 
power  below  the  cost  of  production  when 
it  sells  it  to  the  municipalities  through- 
out its  distribution  area  at  4.46  mills  a 
kilowatt-hour. 

The  records  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission show  that  in  1938  the  Arkansas 
Power  &  Light  Co.  purchased  152,817.000 
kilowatt-hours  of  firm  power  generated 
in  Louisiana  and  transmitted  into  the 
State  of  Arkansas  at  2.2  mills  a  kitowatt- 
hcur,  and   that  during   that   year  the 
Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co.  bought,  all 
told,  298,522,000  kilowatt-hours  of  elec- 
tricity— more  than  half  the  amoimt  used 
in  the  State  that  year — and  had  it  laid 
down  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  at  an 
average    of    2.6    mills    a    kilowatt-hour 
wholesale,  or  just  about  one-half  the  rate 
the  mimicipalities  and  cooperative  power 
associations  throughout  the  T.  V.  A.  area 
paid  wholesale  for  the  power  they  bought 
from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

This  power  could  have  been  dehvered 
to  the  ultimate  consumers  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas  at  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates 
without  one  dollar's  loss,  but  with  ample 
returns  on  legitimate  investments. 

Unless  they  get  some  relief  through  the 
Federal  Government  or  some  other  public 
agency,  the  people  of  Arkansas  will  prob- 
ably continue  in  this  bondage  for  all  time 
to  come. 

Electricity  could  be  generated  with  the 
gas  Uiat  is  going  to  waste  in  Arkansas — 
evaporating  into  thin  air  it  could  be  gen- 
erated by  her  water  power  that  is  now 
running  waste  and  wanton  to  the  sea, 
and  distributed  to  every  home  in  that 
State,  including  every  farm  home,  and  to 
every  business  establishment,  at  the 
T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates,  with  ample  re- 
turns on  legitimate  investments.  That 
would  save  the  people  of  Arkansas  an  an- 
nual overcharge  ranging  from  $5,680,000. 
according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  to  $7,268,- 
000,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  or 
the  value  of  1,700  bales  of  cotton,  on  an 
average,  for  every  county  in  the  State. 


If  electricity  were  supplied  to  all  the 
people  of  Arkansas  at  these  yardstick 
rates,  or  at  rates  based  upon  the  cost  of 
generation,  transmission,  and  distribu- 
tion, with  only  reasonable  returns  on  le- 
gitimate investments,  the  consumption  of 
electricity  would  increase  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  State  would  take  on  new 
life,  the  people  would  become  inspired 
with  renewed  hope,  and  Arkansas  would 
move  into  a  new  era  of  progress,  content- 
ment, and  prosperity  the  like  of  which  her 
people  have  never  Imown. 

CALirOBNlA 

One  of  the  chief  battlegrounds  in  the 
struggle  for  cheap  electricity  during  the 
last  20  years  has  been  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  public  power  plant  at  Los  Angeles, 
which  has  led  in  this  fight,  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  reduction  in 
light  and  power  rates  throughout  the 
entire  State. 

During  the  year  1938  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers of  electricity  in  California  used 
8  177.854.000  kilowatt -hours  of  electricity, 
for  which  they  paid  $152,273,910.  But 
owing  to  the  high  rates  outside  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  the  overcharges  for 
the  State  amounted  to  more  than  $30,- 
000.000. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  of  this 
electricity  would  have  been  $119,331,903, 
or  $32,942,007  less  than  they  actually 
paid.  Under  the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost 
would  have  been  $9C  J31,778.  or  $56,942,- 
132  less;  while  under  the  Ontario  rates 
the  cost  would  have  been  $111,935,916,  or 
$40,337,994  less  than  they  actuaUy  paid. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  public  system 
in  Los  Angeles,  which  has  brought  cheap 
electricity  to  the  people  of  that  great 
metropolitan  area,  aiKi  the  influences  it 
has  exerted  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
State,  the  overcharges  would  have 
amounted  to  more  than  $100,000,000  a 

year. 

When  Boulder  Dam  was  constructed, 
instead  of  creating  an  authority,  such  as 
we  did  on  the  Tennessee  River,  the  ad- 
ministration then  in  power  made  a  con- 
t'^act  to  sell  a  large  portion  of  the  energy 
developed  at  Boulder  Dam  to  private 
power  companies  without  any  limit  as  to 
the  rates  that  could  be  charged  the  ulti- 
mate consumers. 

The  result  is  that  whUe  this  power  is 
laid  down  wholesale  in  Los  Angeles  and 
other  points  in  southern  California,  at  a 
cost  of  about  4  mills  a  kilowatt-hour,  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  distributes  it  to  her 
consumers  at  rates  far  below  the  rates 
charged  by  the  private  power  companies. 

At  the  same  time,  Los  Anceles  is 
gradually  paying  out  her  plant  and  dis- 
tribution system.  When  it  is  paid  for. 
the  people  of  Los  Angeles  will  own  it.  and 
rates  may  again  be  reduced— to  the  ir- 
reducible minimum— while  the  people 
pai'ing  this  tribute  to  the  private  power 
companies  in  the  State  will  probably 
never  get  out  froa*  under  the  load- 
Private  power  companies  never  amortize 
their  investment  and  will,  no  doubt,  con- 
tinue to  exact  this  tribute  indefinitely. 

At  San  Francisco  private  power  inter- 
ests, in  violaUon  of  the  Raker  Act,  got 
control  of  the  power  generated  at  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  project  and  continued  to 
exact  their  tribute  In  overcharges  until 
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this  administration  called  a  halt  and 
demanded  that  the  law  be  complied  with. 
The  power  interests  are  attempting  to 
do  the  same  thing  in  the  Central  Valley 
and  at  every  other  project  that  supplies 
electricity  to  the  people  of  California  II 
they  should  succeed  in  getting  complete 
control  of  Boulder  Dam,  the  Hetch 
Hetchy.  and  the  Central  Valley  projects, 
and  in  destroying  the  public  systems 
throughout  the  State,  they  would  then 
levy  tributes  upon  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia in  overcharges  for  electric  energy 
that  would  range  far  above  $100,000,000 

a  year. 

Remember  also  that  California  has  one 
of  the  finest  oil  and  gas  fields  in  the 
world.  Electricity  could  be  generated 
with  oil  or  gas  produced  in  California. 
and  distributed  throughout  the  entjre 
State,  at  the  Los  Angeles  rates,  the 
T  V.  A.  yardstick  rates,  the  Tacoma, 
Wasli..  rates,  or  the  Ontario  rates,  with- 
out loss  on  legitimate  Investments. 

I  understand  the  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia refused  to  join  this  unholy  alUance. 
as  did  several  others. 

COLORADO 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of 
Colorado  used  581.891.000  kUowatt-hours 
of  electricity,  for  which  they  paid 
J17.802.306. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates,  the 
cost  would  have  been  $9,269,371.  or 
$8  532.935  less;  under  the  Tacoma. 
Wash  rates,  the  cost  would  have  been 
$7  544  875.  or  $10,257,431  less;  and  under 
the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would  have 
been  $8,203,424.  or  $9,598,882  less. 

Colorado  has  an  abundance  of  water 
power    and  the  State  is  underlaid  with 
rich  beds  of  the  finest  coal.    This  elec- 
tricity could  be  generated  with  Colorado 
water  power,  or  with  Colorado  coal,  and 
distributed    to    every    home.    Including 
every  farm  home,  and  to  every  busmess 
enterprise  in  Colorado,  at  the  T.  V.  A. 
yardstick  rates,  the  Tacoma  rates,  or  the 
Ontario  rates,  with  reasonable  returns  on 
legitimate  Investments.    But,  of  course, 
that  cannot  be  done  as  long  as  these  su- 
perholding  companies,  which  are  pyra- 
mided upon  the  private  power  companies 
in  that  area,  impose  these  overcharges 
and  exact  these  enormous  tributes  from 
the  helpless  consumers  of  electric  lights 
and  power  throughout  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. 

The  people  of  Colorado  Springs  enjoy 
about  the  lowest  light  and  power  rates  in 
that  section  of  the  country.  Colorado 
Springs  owns  its  light  and  power  system, 
which.  In  1938.  was  valued  at  $3,880,065. 
During  that  year  the  plant  generated 
and  distributed  32,386.760  kilowatt-hours 
of  electricity,  of  which  station  use  and 
line  losses  amounted  to  5,673,715  kilo- 
watt-hours, leaving -26.713.045  kilowatt- 
hours,  which  was  distributed  for  a  total 
revenue  of  $806,572.  Total  operating  ex- 
penses amounted  to  $275,617.  leaving  a 
gross  annual  profit  of  $530,955.  The  sys- 
tem paid,  in  Ueu  of  taxes.  $97,726,  and 
gave  to  the  city  cash  donations  of  $85,- 
000.  making  a  total  of  $182,726.  which, 
taken  fi'om  the  gross  annual  profit  of 
$530,955.  left  a  balance  of  $348,229.  This 
would  pay  6  percent  on  the  entire  invest- 
ment and  still  leave  a  balance  of  $115,- 
425.10. 
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The  same  thing  could  be  done  by  other 
cities,  towns,  and  communities  through- 
out Colorado. 

IDAHO 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  used  585,330,000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity,  for  which  they  paid 
$8,475,119.  Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the 
cost  would  have  been  $4,978,110,  which 
shows  an  overcharge,  according  to  those 
rates,  of  $3,497,000.  Under  the  Tacoma 
rates  the  cost  would  have  been  $3,927,547, 
showing  an  overcharge,  according  to  the 
Tacoma  rates,  of  $4,547,572.  Under  the 
Ontario  rates  the  cost  would  have  been 
$4,572,773,  showing  an  overcharge,  ac- 
cording to  those  rates,  $3,902,346. 

Yet  Idaho  is  blessed  with  potential 
water  power  beyond  almost  any  other 
area  of  its  size  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
America. 

Electricity  could  be  generated  with 
Idaho  water  power,  and  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  State  at  the 
T.  V.  A,  rates,  the  Tacoma  rates,  or  the 
Ontario  rates,  after  paying  all  expenses, 
including  interest,  taxes,  depreciation 
costs,  and  reasonable  returns  on  legiti- 
mate investments. 

K.\NSAS 

In  1938  the  people  of  Kansas  used 
952.000,000  kilowat-hours  of  electricity, 
for  which  they  paid  $24,692,000.  Under 
the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would  have 
been  $13,918,000,  or  $10,774,000  less;  un- 
der the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost  would  have 
been  $11,483,000,  or  $13,209,000  less;  and 
under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $12,448,000,  or  $12,244,000  less 
than  they  actually  paid  for  it. 

This  power  could  be  generated  with 
gas,  oil.  or  coal  produced  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  and  distributed  to  every  nook  and 
comer  of  that  State  at  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the 
Tacoma  rates,  or  the  Ontario  rates,  and 
still  yield  reasonable  returns  on  legiti- 
mate investments  after  paying  all  ex- 
penses, including  taxes,  interest,  and 
depreciation  costs. 

Kansas  City,  Kans..  has  one  of  the  fin- 
est public  Ught  and  power  systems  in 
America  and  supplies  electricity  to  its 
customers  at  rates  below  the  average  for 
the  State.  During  the  year  1938  its  rev- 
enues for  electricity  amounted  to  $2,266,- 
618,  or  1.4  cents  a  kUowatt-hour  for  all 
classes  of  service. 

Remember  that  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  for 
all  classes  of  service  during  the  month 
of  May  1940  amounted  to  1.34  cents  a 
kilowatt-hour. 

The  operating  expenses  of  this  Kansas 
City  public  power  system  during  the  year 
1938  amounted  to  $1,323,292.  which,  taken 
from  the  total  revenues  of  $2,266,618,  left 
a  gross  annual  profit  of  $943,326,  or  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  total  revenues. 

Kansas  City  could  reduce  her  rates  be- 
low the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the  Ontario  rates, 
or  the  Tacoma  rates  and  still  pay  all 
operating  expenses,  including  taxes,  de- 
preciation costs,  and  a  reasonable  return 
on  her  investment. 

The  same  thing  could  be  done  by  all  the 
municipally  owned  light  and  power  sys- 
tems throughout  the  State  and  could  be 
done  by  the  private  power  interests  if 
they  would  eliminate  the  expense  of  the 
useless  holding  companies,  squeeze  the 


water  out  of  their  capital  structures,  and 
generate  and  distribute  electricity  at 
rates  based  upon  the  actual  cost  of  gen- 
eration, transmission,  and  distribution, 
with  only  reasonable  returns  on  legiti- 
mate investments. 

During  the  year  1938  wheat  sold  in  the 
State  of  Kansas  at  60  cents  a  bushel. 
This  overcharge  of  $10,774,000,  according 
to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  was  equal  to  the 
value  of  more  than  17,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  or  an  average  of  more  than  160,000 
bushels  to  each  1  of  the  105  counties  in 
the  State. 

MISSOURI 

During  the  year  1938.  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  used  2.450.217,000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  $54,277,898. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $33,272,487.  or  $21,005,411  less; 
under  the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  rates  the  cost 
would  have  been  $27,687,599.  or  $26,590.- 
299  less;  under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost 
would  have  been  $29,713,012.  or  $24,564,- 
8£S  less. 

In  other  words,  the  people  of  Missouri 
paid  total  overcharges  for  their  electricity 
in  1938,  ranging  from  $21,005,411.  accord- 
ing to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  to  $26,590,299, 
according  to  the  Tacoma  rates. 

The  entire  wheat  crop  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  would  not  pay  their  annual 
overcharges  for  electricity.  In  1938  the 
State  produced  31,600.000  bushels  of 
wheat  which  sold  on  an  average  of  a  lit- 
tle less  than  60  cents  a  bushel,  or  for 
about  $18,900,000. 

There  are  115  counties  in  the  State  of 
Missouri.  If  each  and  every  county  had 
to  pay  an  equal  share  of  these  over- 
charges, it  would  take  more  than  the 
value  of  300,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
county  to  pay  this  enormous  tribute  for 
which  nothing  is  secured  in  return. 

Yet  Missouri  has  some  of  the  most 
valuable  undeveloped  water-power 
resources  in  America,  as  well  as  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  coal.  This  electricity 
could  be  generated  with  Missouri  coal  or 
Missouri  water  power  and  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  State  at  rates  that 
would  save  the  people  from  $21,000,000 
to  $26,000,000  a  year,  or  more  than  the 
value  of  their  entire  wheat  crop  every 
year  that  rolh  round. 

MONTANA 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Montana  used  1,289,681,000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  $12,383,154. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $3,267,742,  or  $4,115,411  less; 
under  the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  rates  the  cost 
would  have  been  $6,260,075,  or  $6,123,079 
less;  under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost 
would  have  been  $7,963,192.  or  $4,419,962 
less. 

The  people  of  Montana  paid  total  over- 
charges for  their  electricity  in  1938,  rang- 
ing from  $4,115,411.  according  to  the 
T.  V.  A.*  rates,  to  $6,123,079.  according  to 
the  Tacoma  rates. 

In  addition  to  an  abundant  supply  of 
cheap  coal,  Montana  has  sufiBcient  water 
power  to  supply  the  entire  State  with 
electricity.  If  it  were  distributed  to  them 
at  rates  based  upon  the  cost  of  genera- 
tion, transmission,  and  distribution,  these 
overcharges  would  be  wiped  out. 
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Electricity  could  be  Isupplied  to  every 
home,  including  every  f  ^rm  home,  as  well 
as  to  every  business  establishment  in  the 
State,  at  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  or  the  Ontario 
rates,  and  still  pay  all  ejcpenses  and  allow 
for  reasonable  returns  ion  legitimate  in- 
vestments, j 

MXBRASBLA 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska  used  604,093,000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  they 
aid  $16,928,989. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
ave  been  $9,829,820,  Or  $7,099,169  less; 
under  the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  rates  the  cost 
would  have  been  $8,232,807.  or  $8,696,182 
less;  under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost 
would  have  been  $8,784,164.  or  $8,144,825 
less.  ' 

The  people  of  Nebraska  paid  total  over- 
charges for  their  electricity  In  1938, 
ranging  from  $7,099,169,  according  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates,  to  $8,696,182.  according 
to  the  Tacoma  rates. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  develop 
and  distribute  the  water  power  of  Ne- 
braska to  the  people  of  that  State  at 
rates  they  can  afford  to  pay.  These  rates 
could  be  reduced  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  or 
the  Ontario  rates  and  still  allow  for 
reasonable  returns  on  legitimate  invest- 
ments. It  could  be  distributed  at  these 
rates  to  every  home,  including  every  farm 
home,  and  to  every  business  establish- 
ment throughout  the  State. 

Thanks  to  Senator  Norbis,  a  great 
program  is  now  under  way  in  Nebraska 
that  promises  to  give  the  people  of  that 
State  relief  from  the  |tremendous  over- 
charges they  now  hav^  to  pay  for  their 
electricity,  amounting  to  more  than 
$7,000,000  a  year. 

It  would  take  an  ^verage  of  more 
than  100.000  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
county  to  pay  these!  overcharges  in 
Nebraska  for  1  year. 

NEVADA 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Nevada  used  100,294,000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electrici|ty,  for  which  they 
paid  $2,377,033. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rites  the  cost  would 
have  been  $1,435,443,  or  $941,590  less; 
under  the  Tacoma.  W^h..  rates  the  cost 
would  have  been  $1.5&5.802.  or  $821,231 
less;  under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost 
would  have  been  $1,356,239.  or  $1,020,794 
less.  I 

The  people  of  Nevaila  paid  total  over- 
charges for  their  electricity  in  1938. 
ranging  from  $941,590  according  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates  to  $821,231  according  to 
the  Tacoma  rates. 

Nevada  is  adjacent  to  Boulder  Dam. 
the  greatest  single  structure  of  its  kind 
in  the  world;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  people  of  (Nevada  should  not 
have  this  power  distributed  to  them  at 
the  T.  V.  A.  rates  or  at  the  Ontario 
rates. 

NEW    MEXICO 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  ised  86.227.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  a  total  of  $3.70^.493 


Under  the  T.  V.  A 
have  been  $1,535,55: 


rates  the  cost  would 
or  $2,172,940  less; 


under  the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $1,34£,718,  or  $2,362,775  less; 
imder  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $1,3?7,789.  or  $2,370,704  less. 

The  people  of  New  Mexico  paid  a  total 
overcharge  for  their  electricity  in  1938 
ranging  from  $2,172,940,  according  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates,  to  $2,370,704.  according  to 
the  Ontario  rates. 

New  Mexico  produced  2.718.000  bushels 
of  wheat  in  the  year  1938.  If  sold  at  the 
maiket  price  prevaiUng  in  that  year,  or 
at  the  market  price  today,  it  would  take 
every  grain  of  it  to  pay  the  overcharges 
for  electricity  paid  by  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  during  that  year. 

NOBTH    DAKOTA 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  used  133,041.000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which 
they  paid  $5,334,909. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $2,597,702,  or  $2,737,207  less; 
under  the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $2,290,611,  or  $3,044,298  less; 
under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $2,220,255.  or  $3,114,654  less. 

The  people  of  North  Dakota  paid  total 
overcharges  for  their  electricity  in  1938, 
ranging  from  $2,737,207,  according  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates,  to  $3,114,654,  according 
to  the  Ontario  rates. 

In  addition  to  her  share  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  power,  North  Dakota  has  an 
unlimited  supply  of  cheap  coal  with 
which  electricity  could  be  generated  and 
distributed  at  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  or  at 
the  Ontario  rates,  to  every  person  in 
North  Dakota,  including  every  farmer, 
after  paying  all  expenses,  including  rea- 
sonable returns  on  legitimate  invest- 
ments. 

OKLAHOMA 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  used  934,645.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  $23,959,480. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $12,506,812,  or  $11,452,668  less; 
under  the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $8,494,791,  or  $15,464,689  less; 
under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $11,284,465.  or  $12,675,015  less. 
Oklahoma,  Uke  Arkansas,  is  bounti- 
fully blessed  with  all  the  natural  re- 
sources with  which  electricity  is  gener- 
ated—coal, oil.   gas,  and  water  power. 
Electric  energy  could  be  generated  with 
any  one  of  them  and  distributed  to  every 
home  in  Oklahoma,  including  every  farm 
home  and  every  business  establishment, 
at  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the  Tacoma  rates, 
or  the  Ontario  rates,  after  paying  all  ex- 
penses, including  taxes  and  depreciation 
costs,  as  well  as  reasonable  returns  on 
legitimate  investments. 

Oklahoma  is  one  of  the  great  cotton- 
grcwing  States  of  the  Union,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  great  wheat-producing  States, 
It  would  have  taken  232,000  bales  of 
cotton,  or  an  average  of  a  little  more 
than  3.000  bales  in  each  of  the  77  coun- 
ties in  the  State  to  pay  these  overcharges 
for  electricity  in  Oklahoma  in  1938. 

It  would  have  taken  more  than  19,000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat,  or  more  than  240,- 
000  bushels  to  the  county,  to  pay  these 


overcharges  for  electricity  in  Oklahoma 
during  the  year  1938. 

Electricity  could  be  generated  by  Okla- 
homa water  power.  Oklahoma  gas,  or 
Oklahoma  oil.  or  Oklahoma  coal,  and  dis- 
tributed to  every  home.  Including  every 
farm  home,  and  to  every  business  estab- 
lishment in  that  State,  at  the  T.  V.  A. 
rates,  or  the  Ontario  rates,  with  ample 
returns  on  legitimate  investments. 

OSBCON 

EHiring  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  used  1.030.117.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  $20,086,066. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $13,671,592,  or  $3,414,474  less; 
under  the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $11,068,879.  or  $9,017,187  less; 
under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $12,470,054.  or  $7,616,012  less. 

We  have  recently  constructed  the  great 
Bonneville  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River 
in  Oregon,  one  of  the  greatest  power, 
structures  in  the  world;  and  if  we  can 
get  the  electricity  generated  there  dis- 
tributed to  the  people  of  that  great  north- 
western country  at  the  standard  rates 
fixed  by  the  Bonneville  administrator, 
we  will  not  only  wipe  out  these  over- 
charges but  we  will  supply  electricity  to 
every  home  and  to  every  business  estab- 
lishment throughout  that  area  at  rates  • 
below  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates,  and 
make  it  one  of  the  richest,  most  pros- 
perous, and  most  desirable  sections  in  the 
world. 

80T7TH   DAKOTA 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  used  157,- 
498.000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for 
which  they  paid  $6,318,130. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the  cost 
would  have  been  $2,986,941.  or  $3,331,189 
less;  under  the  Tacoma  rates,  the  cost 
would  have  been  $2,588,963.  or  $3,729,167 
less;  imder  the  Ontario  rates,  the  cost 
would  have  been  $2,601,633.  or  $3,716,497 
less. 

These  overcharges  exceed  100  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  electricity  used.  The 
same  condition  prevails  throughout  that 
entire  section  of  the  country. 

TENNESSEE 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee  used  1.294.358,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which 
they  paid  $25,742,724. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the  cost 
would  have  been  $18,468,437.  or  $7,274,287 
less;  under  the  Tacoma  rates,  the  cost 
would  have  been  $14,900,146,  or  $10,842,- 
578  less;  under  the  Ontario  rates,  the 
cost  would  have  been  $16,835,145.  or 
$8,907,579  less. 

Since  the  people  of  Tennessee  have 
purchased  the  distribution  faciUUes  of 
the  private  power  companies  of  practi- 
cally the  entire  State  and  will  now  be 
served  with  T.  V.  A.  power  at  T.  V.  A. 
rates,  these  overcharges  will  be  virtually 
wiped  out. 

TEXAS 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Texas  used  2.889,172,000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  ihey 
paid  $69,243,509. 
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Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $38,146,547.  or  $31,096,962  less; 
under  the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $26,923,305.  or  $42,320,204  less; 
under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $34,261,783.  or  $34,981,726. 

In  other  words,  the  people  of  Texas 
paid  total  overcharges  for  their  electric- 
ity in"  1938.  ranging  from  $31,096,962, 
according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  to  $24.- 
320.204.  according  to  the  Tacoma  rates. 
This  power  could  be  generated  with 
Texas  oil.  gas.  or  water  power  and  dis- 
tributed at  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the  Tacoma 
rates,  or  the  Ontario  rates.  In  fact,  there 
is  enough  gas  going  to  waste  in  Texas 
to  generate  sufficient  electricity  to  supply 
several  States  its  size. 

It  would  take  690,000  bales  of  cotton 
to  pay  the  overcharges  for  electricity  now 
borne  by  the  people  of  Texas  every  year, 
according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  or  more 
than  2.800  bales  to  the  county. 

One  can  understand  what  a  tremen- 
dous burden  this  is  to  the  people  of  the 
great  empire  State  of  Texas  when  they 
realize  that  if  every  county  in  the  State 
were  to  contribute  2.800  bales  of  cotton 
every  year  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
pay  their  overcharges  for  electricity 
alone. 

Some  day  the  people  of  Texas  will  be- 
come so  aroused  as  to  demand  the  bene- 
fits of  their  own  natural  resources. 

Austin.  Tex.,  has  a  pubUc  power  sys- 
tem valued  at  $5,550,000.  It  has  been 
paid  for  entirely  out  of  its  revenues.  In 
1938  it  generated  and  sold  electricity  to 
the  value  of  $1,346,826  at  an  average  rate 
of  2.1  cents  a  kilowatt-hour,  paid  its  op- 
erating expenses,  amounting  to  $427,542, 
and  had  left  a  gross  annual  profit  of 
$919,284.  It  gave  to  the  city  in  cash  con- 
tributions and  free  services  $469,400.  and 
still  had  a  balance  left  of  $449,884. 

If  the  users  of  electricity  had  been 
given  the  benefit  of  these  profits  in  rate 
reductions,  electricity  could  have  easily 
been  supplied  them  at  the  T.  V.  A.  rates, 
the  Tacoma  rates,  or  the  Ontario  rates. 

The  same  thing  could  be  done  through- 
out the  entire  State  as  the  records  of  the 
other  municipal  systems  in  Texas  show. 

ITTAH 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Utah  used  680.271.000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity,  for  which  they  paid 
$11,653,174. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $7,225,560.  or  $4,427,614  less; 
under  the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost  would 
•  have  been  $5,552,716.  or  $6,100,458  Jess; 
under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $6,760,098.  or  $4,893,076  less. 

Utah  has  a  superabundance  of  water 
power,  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest  de- 
posits of  coal  in  the  entire  Nation.  Elec- 
tricity could  be  generated  with  Utah  coal 
or  Utah  water  power  and  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  State  to  every 
home,  to  every  farm,  and  to  every  busi- 
ness establishment  at  the  T.  V.  A.  rates, 
the  Ontario  rates,  or  the  Tacoma  rates, 
with  ample  returns  on  legitimate  invest- 
ments. 
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In  1938  Utah  raised  6.713.000  bushels 
of  wheat,  valued  at  $4,027,800,  according 
to  the  market  price  at  that  time.  There- 
fore the  entire  wheat  crop  of  the  State 
of  Utah  would  not  bring  enough  money  to 
pay  the  overcharges  for  electricity  alone. 

It  would  have  taken  on  an  average  of 
250,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  each  one  of 
the  29  counties  in  Utah  at  the  1938  mar- 
ket price  to  pay  these  overcharges  for 
electricity  in  Utah  during  that  year. 

WASHINGTON 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Washington  used  2.342.699.000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  for  which 
they  paid  $34,067,104. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $23,574,839.  or  $10,492,265  less; 
under  the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $19,793,159,  or  $14,273,945  less; 
under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $21,443,757.  or  $12,623,347  less. 
The  Grand  Coulee   Dam   now   being 
constructed  on  the  Columbia  River  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  when  finished, 
will  be  the  greatest  structure  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.    Electricity  from  this  dam, 
and  from  the  Bonneville  Dam  just  across 
the  line  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  can  be 
supphed  to  every  home,  including  every 
farm  home,  and  to  every  business  estab- 
lishment in  the  State  of  Washington  at 
the  Tacoma  rates.    If  that  is  done,  it 
will  make  that  section  of  the  Northwest 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  most  de- 
sirable sections  in  the  world. 

WTOMING 

During  the  year  1938  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming  used  106.996.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  they 
paid  $3,658,534. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $1,569,671.  or  $2,088,863  less; 
under  the  Tacoma  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $1,295,573.  or  $2,362,961  less; 
under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $1,418,463.  or  $2,240,071  less. 

In  other  words,  the  people  of  Wyoming 
paid  total  overcharges  for  their  electricity 
in  1938.  ranging  from  $2,038,863.  accord- 
ing to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  to  $2,362,961. 
according  to  the  Tacoma  rates. 

Wyoming  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
natural  water  power  as  well  as  unlimited 
deposits  of  coal  and  her  people  would  en- 
joy the  cheapest  light  and  power  rates  in 
America  if  they  could  get  it  distributed  to 
them  at  rates  based  upon  the  cost  of  gen- 
eration, transmission,  and  distribution. 
But,  instead  of  that,  they  are  overcharged 
more  than  100  percent,  which  restricts 
consumption,  and  therefore  limits  the 
benefits  which  an  abundant  use  of  cheap 
electricity  would  bring. 

The  Governors  who  are  joining  this 
combination  to  fight  this  movement  are 
also  directing  their  efforts  against  a  sim- 
ilar program  in  the  Central  Valley  in 
California,  and  on  the  Columbia  River 
in  Washington  and  Oregon.  They  may 
fool  themselves,  or  be  fooled  by  the  pri- 
vate power  interests,  but  they  will  not 
be  able  to  fool  the  farmers  and  the  other 
electric  light  and  power  consumers,  who 
are  paying  these  exorbitant  overcharges 
throughout  those  States.    [Applause.] 
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ARTICLE  BY  JIM  BUSSELL.  CITY  EDITOR. 
THE  LIMA    (OHIO)    NEAP'S 


Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Jim  Blissell,  city  editor  of  the  Lima 
(Ohio)  News: 

[From  the  Lima  (Ohio)  News) 
Is  This  Really  Oxm  Fight? 
(By  Jim  Blissell,  city  editor,  the  Lima  News) 
Burled  down  deep  In  the  maze  of  accusa- 
tions,  statements,   and   opinions   concerning 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  unprecedented  dictatorial  powers  asked 
by  President  Roosevelt,  is  the  question.  "Is 
this  really  our  fight?" 

Ignored  by  the  Interventionists  and  Isola- 
tionists as  they  pile  up  page  after  page  of 
testimony  In  committee  hearings,  this  funda- 
mental question  can  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive and  a  good  case  made  out  for  those  op- 
posed to  House  bill  1776. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  those  who  con- 
tend Great  Britain  cares  not  a  hoot  for  Uncle 
Sam  except  for  what  she  can  mulct  from  him 
as  she  did  In  the  past.  She  is  fighting  for 
empire,  for  colonial  power,  rule  of  the  seas, 
and  for  capital  and  trade.  She  was  not  fight- 
ing our  fight  when  her  commercial  envoys 
met  with  Nazi  experts  as  recently  as  2  years 
ago  to  hatch  a  plot  to  exclude  this  Nation 
from  South  American  trade. 

Great  Britain's  capitalists  and  purple- 
cloaked  royalists  were  not  fighting  our  fight 
as  they  helped  finance  the  remilitarization  of 
Germany.  They  connived  with  Hitler's  aides, 
the  men  they  now  denounce,  hoping  to  have 
the  Nazis  check  the  Russian  bear,  only  to 
have  the  former  Austrian  house  painter  beat 
them  at  their  own  game  by  tht,  well-known 
double  cross. 

Great  Britain  did  not  consult  this  country 
before  declaring  war;  it  is  unlikely  that  Uncle 
Sam  will  have  anything  to  say  about  a  peace 
m  the  event  of  an  English  victory.  Cer- 
tainly, should  England  be  forced  into  a  nego- 
tiated peace  as  was  France,  it  is  conceivable 
that  she  will  acquiesce  to  every  demand  in 
order  to  spare  herself.  What  good  will  be 
Churchill's  word  regarding  surrender  of  the 
British  Fleet?  Suppose  she  is  decisively  de- 
feated despite  aU  this  Nation  does  to  help? 
What  then? 

No.  By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  can 
this  be  considered  "our  fight."  Churchill  tells 
the  House  of  Commons:  "Most  right-minded 
people  here  and  abroad,  and  especially  in  the 
Uaited  States,  fully  understand  the  cause 
and  principles  for  which  we  are  waging  war 
on  Nazi  tyranny."  Shades  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

When  Mother  England  goes  out  and  takes 
what  she  wants  by  force  It  is  done  In  the 
name  of  Christianity  and  civilization.  When 
some  other  power  attempts  it.  in  this  case 
Germany,  It  Is  tyranny.  A  rose  by  any  other 
name  wovild  still  smell  as  sweet. 
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Great  Britain  will  be  Just  as  vindictive 
should  she  win  as  she  wi^s  In  the  past.  The 
same  rule  holds  in  wars]  as  In  politics:  "To 
the  victor  belong  the  spoils."  You  can  see 
the  pattern— another  Versalllesr  probable 
revolution  In  Germany  and  Italy;  some  form 
of  bolshevlsm;  Hitler,  Mujssolinl,  et  al.,  joining 
old  Kaiser  Bill  In  sawing  wood  at  Doom  and 
then— and  then  In  another  20  to  25  years  a 
reincarnation  of  Hitlerfsm  In  some  other 
regime.  Yes.  there  probably  will  be  as  many 
of  Barnum's  "suckers"  in  this  country  who 
again  will  be  asked  toi  save  democracy  or 
Christianity  In  that  distant  era  as  there  are 

In  this  day. 

You  can  expeC  about!  the  same  treatment 
for  Great  Britain  at  the  hands  of  the  dicta- 
tors m  the  event  of  an  AJcls  victory.  They  will 
not  only  demand  and  gfet  the  return  of  Ger- 
many's lost  colonies  but  plenty  more  In  ad- 
dition. They  will  get  trade  concessions  and 
working  agreements  aclvantageous  to  their 
nationals.  Puppet  governments  will  be  set 
up  and  the  peoples  subj|ected  to  some  form  of 
fascism.  Yet  here  again  the  people  wlU 
revolt,  and  In  a  new  generation  some  ambi- 
tious leader  will  arise  1o  lead  the  masses  in 
a  move  to  throw  off  th^  yoke  of  domination. 
Will  Uncle  Sam  particjipate  In  that  bloody 
conflict  because  of  his  commitments  of  1940 

and  1941?  ,    ,  .  V,  ^ 

This  latter  statement  is  not  as  farfetched 
as  It  might  seem.  0;rtainly.  the  declared 
alms  of  this  administration  In  Its  aid  pro- 
gram amount  to  a  virtual  alliance  with 
Great  Britain. 

And  where  do  we  st^nd  in  this  great  game 
of  international-power  politics  called  war? 
I9  It  our  fight?  Ask  yourself  that  question, 
and  then  be  honest  jwlth  yourself  In  your 
answer. 

BILL'S    FOES    OBJEcf    TO    GREAT    POWEB 


What  the  foes  of  E: 
the  dictatorial  power. 
It  is.  no  matter  how 
that  would  be  reposed 


render  of  the  powers 


And  the  sorry  part  of  the  whole  mess  of  pot- 
tage Is  that,  once  enacted,  there  will  be  noth- 
ing to  stop  the  employment  of  powers  in  the 
act  that  win  eventually  Involve  us. 

NO    OBJECTIONS    TO    DEFENSE    FOB    THE    UNITED 
STATES 

Citizens  who  object  to  the  war  bill  are  not 
objecting  to  building  up  the  defenses  of  this 
country.  The  fine  line  of  demarcation  has 
been  lost  in  differentiating  between  aid  to 
England  and  girding  for  defense.  Both  have 
been  tied  up  In  the  same  bundle  and  made 
Interdependent.  This  coordinated  pill  is  be- 
ing sold  the  people  of  the  country  under  the 
label  of  "defense." 

Some  proponents  of  the  war  bill  inject  a 
placating  note  by  suggesting  that  an  "expira- 
tion date"  be  fixed  for  the  President  to  turn 
back  to  the  Congress  and  the  people  the 
powers  he  seeks  to  usurp.  That  Is  merely  a 
palliative  that  can  be  dismissed  without  seri- 
ous thought,  for  who  can  say  when  the  pres- 
ent "emergency"  has  subsided.  It  is  of  fac- 
tual knowledge  that  powers  once  acquired  are 
never  relinquished.  There  is  no  assurance 
they  would  be  in  this  case. 

What  this  country  needs  is  a  modern  Paul 
Revere  to  shout  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  of  the  dangers  to  democracy  right 
here  at  home.  The  people  need  an  awaken- 
ing to  the  insidious  menace  to  all  that  we 
hold  dear.  Let  tis  aid  England  to  assuage  the 
feelings  of  those  so  inclined,  but  let  us  stop 
this  assault  upon  the  very  vitals  of  demo- 
cratic government.  Let  us  build  our  own  de- 
fenses—for defense.  Let  us  cast  aside  this 
Intolerance  for  the  views  of  both  sides  and 
unite  for  America!  Remember  that  old 
adage  "God  helps  them  who  help  them- 
selves." It  Is  up  to  America  to  help  Ameri- 
cans first;  then  let  those  so  Inclined  help 
Great  Britain.  Greece.  China.  Abyssinia. 
Ethiopia,  or  any  other  nation  they  desire. 


"The  first  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy  Is 
to  keep  our  country  out  of  war."— Cleveland. 
November  2. 

A  short  time  after  the  1940  Presidential 
election — as  soon  as  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  had  shaken  down  to  business — the 
administration  proposed  enactment  of  H.  R. 
1776.  the  dictatorship  bill. 

This  blU.  as  originally  written,  makes  the 
President  dictator  of  the  United  States.  It 
gives  him  virtual  power  to  declare  war — a 
power  confined  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
Congress,  not  the  President.  It  certainly 
gives  him  power  to  do  a  baker's  dozen  of 
things  which  would  draw  down  a  declaration 
of  war  on  us  from  the  nation  or  nations  at 
which  those  things  were  aimed. 

We  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is 
going  to  repeat  Mr.  Wilson's  World  War  his- 
tory, with  unimportant  variations,  or  not. 

If  he  does  do  so,  though,  the  voters,  on  the 
record  of  general  elections  for  a  decade  after 
the  World  War,  will  take  a  long  serlea  of 
revenges  on  the  Democratic  Party. 


R.  1776  object  to  is 
and  that  is  just  what 
you  try  to  disguise  it. 
In  President  Roosevelt. 


Not  necessarily  because  he  Is  President  Roose- 
velt, but  because  it  would  be  an  absolute  sur- 
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of  Congress  constitu- 


tlonaUy  granted  and  heretofore  of  sufficient 
scope  to  guide  this  Nation  through  many 
perilous  times  until  the  advent  of  the  bril- 
liant amateurs  now  proclaiming  our  foreign 

^°Couple  this  unprecedented  power  with  the 
belllRerent  temperam«fnt  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
his  little  group  of  adkrlsers  and  you  begin  to 
see  that  democracy  here  will  "fly  out  the 
window,"  as  it  did  In  England,  according  to 
Ambassador  Kennedy,  when  ParUament 
passed  the  war  bill,  r  is  infantile  to  sup- 
pose that,  after  going  as  far  as  we  have  short 
of  war  "  the  war-mlrded  International  crowd 
is  going  to  let  any  little  technicalities  deter 
them  now-even  If  jit  means  dropping  the 
"short  of."  The  only  check  the  people  have 
is  Congress;  the  power  of  Congress  must  be 
retained  If  democracy  Is  to  be  preserved  for 
posterity. 

Even  his  fondest  admirers  and  supporters 
must  admit  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  a  per- 
son of  self-restraint.  His  Public  utterances 
and  official  acts  attest  to  his  bellicose  treat- 
ment of  all  who  challenge  his  convictions. 
Here  Is  a  man  who  shattered  every  prece- 
dent held  sacred  by  the  Nation.  One  may 
honestly  conclude  that  attitudes,  beliefs,  and 
traditions  mean  nothing  to  him  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  powers  he  seeks  to  acquire  in 

the  war  bill.  ,  „4..^„ 

These  dictatorial  powers,  even  in  a  nation 
at  peace,  would  sound  the  death  kneU  of  true 
democracy.  No  one.  including  this  corre- 
spondent, can  assume  for  a  minute  that  free- 
dom to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  s  pro- 
gram would  be  permitted  under  the  war-biu 
powers.  With  America  at  war.  these  alcta- 
torlal  powers  would  be  stUl  more  destructive. 
LXXXVn— App. 34 


Will  History  Repeal? 
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Saturday.  February  8, 1941 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  have  already  for- 
gotten the  promises  made  to  the  people  a 
few  short  months  ago.  prior  to  election, 
to  keep  this  country  out  of  any  foreign 
war  is  called  to  a  part  of  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
this  morning: 

IS   HISTORY    TO  REPEAT? 

During  the  campaign  President  Roosevelt 
made  repeated  promises  to  keep  us  out  of  war: 

••Your  President  and  your  great  Secretary  of 
State  are  following  the  road  to  peace.  We 
are  arming  ourselves  not  for  any  purposes  of 
SonqiSt  or  intervention  In  foreign  disputes." 
Philadelphia.  October  23.  1940. 

"Your  boys  are  not  going  to  be  sent  Into 
any  foreign  wars."-Boston,  October  30. 

•'I  am  fighting  to  keep  this  Nation  prosper- 
ous  an^  a?  peace.  I  am  fighting  to  keep  our 
people  out  S  foreign  wars."-Brooklyn.  No- 
vember  I. 


Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  spent  several 
weeks  giving  almost  undivided  attention 
to  what  is  knowir  as  the  lend-lease  bill. 
The  opposition  contended  that  it  gives 
the  President  entirely  too  much  power. 

The  fact  is  that  the  President  has 
more  power  now  under  the  Constitution 
than  any  Congress  would  probably  give 
an  Executive  by  law.  It  came  about 
this  way.  The  framers  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  placed  in  it  the  fol- 
lowing provision: 

The  President  shall  be  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  mlUtla  of  the  several  SUtes 
when  caUed  into  actual  service  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Constitution  was  signed  Septem- 
ber  17    1787    and  the  Convention   ad- 
journed.   The  question  of  ratifying  the 
Constitution  was  then  submitted  to  the 
several     States.    In    practically     every 
State,  the  question  of  giving  an  Execu- 
tive such  enormous  powers  was  raised, 
but  was  not  deemed  too  dangerous,  since 
the  President  had  power  neither  to  de- 
clare war.  raise  armies,  nor  appropriate 
money.    JX  was  further  thought  by  those 
who  discussed  this  matter  in  the  different 
State  conventions  that  Congress  could 
certainly  prevent  any  abuse  of  the  Presi- 
dent's authority,  because  Congress  alone 
had  the  means  of  supporting  armies  and 
the  Congress  could  impeach  the  Presi- 
dent if  he  abused  his  trust. 

The  President  is  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  mUitia  only  when  called  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  called  out  at  the  instance  of  the 
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Federal  Government  at  the  time  of  the 
Whisky  Rebellion  in  1794.  at  the  time 
of  the  War  of  1812.  and  at  the  time  of  the 
War  between  the  States  in  1861.    It  will 
be  recalled  that  President  Woodrow  WU- 
son  under  his  power  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  ordered  the 
seizing  of  a  custom  house  at  Vera  Cruz, 
in  Mexico:  also  the  pursuit  of  Villa  into 
Mexican  territory.   In  fact,  the  President 
has  as  much  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  Congress  cannot  take  away, 
as  any   President    would    need    in    an 
emergency.  ,^     ^  .^ 

Therefore,  since  the  President  can  do 
practically  everything,  if  not  everything, 
under  existing  powers  that  he  could  do  if 
the  lease-and-lend  bill  becomes  law.  and 
much  more,  it  is  not  enUUed  to  be  con- 
sidered of  such  great  importance  as  it 
seems  to  be  considered. 

An  amendment  was  adopted  in  the 
House  to  this  bill,  which  provides  that 
any  powers  granted  in  the  bill  may  be 
revoked  by  the  passage  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
Were  this  provision  not  in  the  bill,  then 
If  Congress  decided  to  change  it  and  the 
change,    after    being    passed    by    both 
Houses,  should  be  vetoed  by  the  Execu- 
tive, then  it  would  require  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  in  both  Houses  to 
override  the  veto.    The  amendment  will 
assure  Congress  that  by  a  majority  vote 
necessary  to  pass  a  concurrent  resolution, 
the  powers  granted  may  be  revoked  at 
—  any  time  by  Congress. 


Young  men  in  the  States  are  tempted 
to  take  up  their  residence  in  Canada  to 
avoid  conscription  in  the  war  we  are 
going  to  fight  for  England. 

When  a  Kansas  group  asked  Senator 
Claude  Pepper,  the  third-term  advocate 
and  interventionist,  to  address  a  Febru- 
ary 22  banquet,  it  was  like  asking  Lord 
Halifax  to  speak  to  a  Fourth  of  July 
picnic. 

Joe  Kennedy  is  against  the  big  bill. 
He  knows  a  lot  about  P.  D.  R.  and  more 
about  England,  as  is,  than  any  other 
American.  The  Senator  from  Montana 
has  been  sleeping  with  Joe  in  Florida. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  President  bates 
Wheeler? 


The  Qoakroom 
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Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mussolini  is  giving  Hitler  all  aid  short  of 

war. 

Since  England  is  broke,  we  should  pay 
for  the  lifUng  of  Wally's  face. 

Wendell  adopts  the  old  philosophy— 
**tt  you  cant  whip  'em.  jlne  'em." 

America  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
caught  between  two  great  oceans.— 
Clif  Stratton. 

Roosevelt  and  Hitler  had  anniversaries 
January  30:  WiUiam  McKinley  and 
Kansas  the  day  before. 

The  Republican  vote  in  the  House  on 
the  lease-lend  declaration  of  war  bill  was 
Willkie.  22:  Landon.  135. 

A  successful  constitutional  lawyer  is 
one  who  can  anticipate  the  Supreme 
Court   decisions. — ^Representative    Wol- 

OOR. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  alone  there 
are  150.000  "pay-triots"  who  are  willing 
to  flght  to  save  their  country. 

Would  it  be  strange  if  the  British  Navy 
and  the  Kingdom  outside  the  Isles 
should  become  ours  to  mother  and 
further? 


If  This  Be  Tme,  Ti$  Treason 
That  Tis  True  I 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try, I  ask  leave  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  most  startling  and  dis- 
turbing article  taken  from  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald  for  the  morning  edi- 
tion of  today.  Saturday.  February  8.  1941. 
I  do  not  know  who  William  Fulton  is. 
but  he  is  apparently  one  of  the  regular 
contributors  or  reporters  for  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald.    His  news  story  is 
played  up  with  a  three-deck  headline, 
and  it  should  be  read  by  every  American 
who  wants  his  country  to  keep  out  of 
the  war  and  who  resents  any  organized 
effort    by    selfish    interests    or    foreign 
propagandists  to  involve  us  in  the  bloody 
business    overseas.     Such    activities    as 
Mr.  Fulton  describes  are  tantamount  to 
treason. 

He  who  would  unnecessarily  involve 
this  country  in  a  foreign  war  which  it 
is  unprepared  to  fight  and  which  would 
jeopardize  the  liberty  of  all  Americans 
and  force  us  to  abandon  our  system  of 
free  government  for  an  American  au- 
thoritarian form,  stabs  his  country  in 
the  back.  The  time  ha-  come  for  real 
Americans  to  be  on  guard  against  the 
pseudo-patriot  who  would  propagandize 
this  country  into  war. 

America  today  is  standing  at  the  cross- 
roads between  war  and  peace.  The  next 
few  steps  we  take  down  one  path  or  the 
other  wiU  determine  the  destination  we 
shall  reach  the  next  few  months.  The 
decision  is  for  Americans  to  make,  not  for 
foreign  lecturers,  lords,  ladies,  ambassa- 
dors, embassy  officials,  or  distinguished 
guests  from  other  lands  to  dictate.  It 
must  be  decided  upon  the  basis  of  what  is 
best  for  the  common  good  and  not  what  is 


best  for  foreign  investors,  rich  importers, 
or  international  businessmen  of   other 

types 

To  go  to  war  or  remain  at  peace  is  a 
decision  to  be  made  in  the  interests  of 
the  boys  on  Main  Street  and  not  m  the 
interests  of  the  bankers  on  Wall  Street. 
It  should  be  made  to  protect  the  mothers 
of  men  and  not  the  merchants  of  death. 
It  should  place  American  interests  first 
and  neither  Nazi  bunds  and  Communists 
nor  seductive  societies  for  intervention 
should  swerve  this  Republic  from  its  goal 
of  protecting  itself  fully  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  extending  its  aid  to  free 
men   in  other   countries   in   a   manner 
which  will  neither  get  us  into  war  nor 
strip  us  of  defenses  needed  for  our  own 
protection.    Propaganda    must    not    be 
permitted  to  make  it  unpatriotic  in  these 
days  to  be  articulately  pro-American. 

In  this  crusade  to  protect  and  preserve 
America,  each  of  you  can  help.  If  it  be 
true  as  Mr.  Fulton  reports  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  that  unseen  forces  of 
great  power  are  pushing  us  toward  war 
for  selfish  reasons— and  I  give  you  his 
article  for  what  it  is  worth  leaving  it  to 
you  to  judge  its  truth  or  falsity— patriotic 
citizens  in  every  community  can  serve 
their  country's  cause  by  exposing  such 
sedition  to  the  spotlight  of  public  opinion. 
Citizens  can  write  your  Senator  or  Con- 
gressman. They  can  advise  the  Presi- 
dent. They  can  report  the  incident  to 
the  newspapers  of  their  community. 
They  can  tell  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
They  can  make  a  speech  about  it  or  they 
can  tell  the  pastor  of  their  church. 

A  determined  people  cannot  be  stamp- 
eded into  war  if  it  is  kept  informed. 
These  are  times  calling  for  cool  heads 
and  warm  hearts.    These  are  the  days 
when  every  man  and  woman  can  exert 
his    influence   for   war   or   peace.    The 
common  people  still  are  the  rulers  of 
America  but  unless  they  assume  respon- 
sibility for  their  country's  course   and 
help  determine  its  direction  they  have 
no  cause  to  complain  if  after  a  while 
they  find  themselves  in  a  situation  un- 
suited  to  their  liking.    Eternal  vigilance 
may  well  be  the  price  of  peace  as  well 
as  the  price  of  liberty  these  modern  days! 
If  what  this  article  describes  be  true 
In  your  community  it  is  your  Job  to  cor- 
rect the  situation  unless  the  condition  be 
one  which  you  approve. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  Feb- 
ruary 8.   19411 
Drive  To  Force  UNnxD  States  Entry  in  War 
Chahgcd — Foreign      Investors      Reported 
Leading  Pressure  Campaign 

(By  WiUlam  Fulton) 
New  York.  Feb.  8. — Pressure  to  force  indi- 
viduals into  line  for  American  intervention 
in  the  European  war  is  mounting  steadily 
along  the  eastern  seaboard.  This  was  re- 
vealed today  by  reliable  so\irces  which  have 
been  sounding  out  war  sentiment  In  New 
Yorli  and  Philadelphia. 

Incidents  of  coercion  are  reported  both  In 
the  daily  conduct  of  business  affairs  and  In 
social  life.  The  pressiue  comes  mainly  from 
international  banlcers  and  persons  with  for- 
eign Investments  it  was  disclosed. 

INCIBENT  CTTEO 

Along  with  Its  objective  of  American  par- 
ticipation In  the  European  hostilities,  the 
propaganda  pressure  drive  is  attempting  to 
smother  antiwar  or  peace  sentiment  wherever 
It  crcps  up. 


An  episode  graphically  illustrating  one  form 
of  pressure  occurred  here  recently  in  connec- 
tion with  the  formation  of  a  new  antiwar 

group. 

The  president  of  one  large  New  York  in- 
stitution,  who   felt    strongly   that   American 
entry  into  the  war  would  be  disastrous,  en- 
thusiastically    agreed     to     head     the     new 
organization.    Then    he    went    to   his   board 
of  directors  to  obtain  their  permission,  which 
he  thought  would  be  a  mere  formality. 
couldn't  take  it 
"Three  or  four  directors  objected  so  strenu- 
ously I  couldn't  take  it."  he  said.  "I  have  my 
company  to  think  about  and  couldn't  risk  a 
^plit    In    the    board    at   this   time.    Yet    the 
unfair  thing  is  that  the  individuals  who  op- 
posed me  are  all  active  workers  for  the  main 
interventionist  outfit,  the  Committee  to  De- 
fend America  by  Aiding  the  Allies." 

Another  source  described  a  "mental  con- 
scription" campaign.  He  said  the  most  wild- 
eyed  of  the  Interventionists  were  known  to 
be  deliberately  packing  meetings,  forums,  and 
public  gatherings,  where  war  issues  are  de- 
bated, to  heckle  and  shout  down  all  peace 
proponents  and  "appeasers." 

An  indirect  but  highly  effective  form  of 
pressure  is  reported  along  the  social  front 
where  "bundling  for  Britain"  Is  all  the 
fashion.  There  are  incidents  of  women  be- 
ing snubbed  socially  when  their  views  or 
those  of  their  friends  are  opposed  to  American 
intervention. 

reprisals  hinted 
In  Philadelphia  the  war  parade  Is  led  by 
prominent  citizens  with  Wall  Street  and  for- 
eign banking  connections.  There  are  stories 
of  threatened  business  reprisals  for  "ap- 
peasers." 

The  Philadelphia  pressure  was  brought 
home  to  a  reporter  who  went  there  recently 
to  tap  the  sentiment.  One  source  was  a 
brilliant  young  Philadelphia  lawyer,  who  is 
opposed  to  war  on  religious  grounds.  He 
apologized  for  meeting  the  reporter  in  a  base- 
ment coffee  shop  instead  of  his  law  office, 
explaining  his  law  associates  feared  the  firm  s 
business  would  suffer  if  his  antiwar  activities 
became  known. 

This  lawyer  revealed  that  the  employees  of 
a  large  Insurance  company,  in  which  the 
British  had  heavy  holdings  of  stock,  were 
being  subtly  recruited  to  get  behind  the  drive 
to  put  over  the  war  dictatorship  bill  In 
Congress.  ^       .       .  ^ . 

Many  pastors  of  Philadelphia  churches  had 
been  opposed  to  war,  the  lawyer  said,  but 
had  been  forced  to  yield  to  the  pressure  from 
leading  members  of  their  flocks  and  were  now 
advocating  Intervention. 


[From  the  London  Times  of  January  9.  19411 
President  Roosevelt's  address  to  Congress, 
followed  by  his  Budget  message  of  yesterday, 
marks  another  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
American  opinion  and  American  determina- 
tion. From  "neutrality  in  deed  though  not 
in  thought"  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  passed  through  "all  aid  to  Britain  short 
of  war"  to  "all  possible  aid  to  Britain  irre- 
spective of  consequences."  Nothing  more 
clearly  marks  the  Increasingly  "total"  and 
world-wide  character  which  the  war  has  as- 
sumed No  continent  is  now  removed  from 
its  scope. 


London  Times  Sees  the  United  States 
in  the  War 
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plainly  in  what  has  transpired  in  this 
country  in  the  past  6  months,  it  is  that 
America  will  not  be  stampeded  into  send- 
ing soldiers  to  Europe.  Asia,  or  Africa. 
Nor  do  I  think  Congress  or  the  President 
can  be  stampeded,  no  matter  what 
happens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  trust  the  people  of 
England  will  get  some  encouragement  and 
much  aid  out  of  what  we  are  doing  here, 
but  I  would  not  want  them  to  have  false 
hopes  or  hope  for  too  much,    "'t  has  been 
said  that  Europeans  thought  -hat  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  as  President,  spoke  authori- 
tatively fo-  America  a  generation  ago.  but 
Europe  found  otherwise.    I  think  that 
any  European  ought  to  judge  how  far 
America  is  going  in  this  war  business, 
not  by  his  wishes  in  the  matter  but  by 
the  plain  indication  or  determination  as 
evidenced  by  our  party  platforms  and 
discussion  in  legislative  debates.    Surely 
we  are  saying  to  Britain  in  this  defense 
bill  we  ar    prepared  to  match  materials 
and  equipment  against  your  manpower 
to  the  end  there  shall  be  no  Axis  victory 
over  either  of  us — that  and  nothing  more. 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  LONDON  (ENGLAND) 
TIMES 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  from  the 
London  Times: 


Mr   MURDOCK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
at  this  time  to  call  attention  to  a  thing 
that  I  have  noticed  running  through  the 
debates  of  the  last  few  days  on  the.  bill 
before  us.  and  which  I  believe  should  be 
emphasized.    Let  me  say  at  once  I  find 
myself  now  in  agreement  with  this  bill, 
as  amended,  and  I  believe  I  shall  vote  for 
it     I  have  noticed  that  the  opponents  of 
the  bill  have  said  that  the  passage  of  the 
bill  would  not  increase  our  supply  of  de- 
fense articles  by  one  ounce  of  powder  or 
one  single  rifle,  therefore  its  passage  will 
not  render  immediate  aid  to  Great  Brit- 
ain; however,  its  chief  value  will  be  m 
giving  heart  and  encouragement  to  the 
British  until  more  material  aid  can  be 
rendered  them.    I  believe  there  is  much 
to  that,  but  how  much  encouragement 
shall  we  give  them?    After  all  that  has 
been  said,  no  sensible  Englishman  wUl 
expect  us  to  go  too  far  in  this  matter  and 
look  for  us  to  send  men  as  well  as  guns. 
Yes'    the  greatest   immediate  benefit 
which'  the  supporters  of  this  biU  claim 
for  it— and  we've  heard  several  Members 
emphasize  this  point— is  that  its  enact- 
ment into  law  without  delay  will  hearten 
the    British    people.    It   will   encourage 
them,  it  will  keep  up  their  hope  until 
more  material  aid  can  be  had  for  them. 
The  question  is.  how  far  may  they  hope? 
For  what  may  they  hope?    What  does 
the  background  of  this  debate  indicate 
that  we  will  do?    How  far  are  we  willing 

to  go?  ,     . 

Undoubtedly  more  than  90  percent  of 
our  Members  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
aid  England  in  this  struggle.    We  have 
all  said  that  that  aid  should  be  short  of 
war     How  short?    The  President  him- 
self has  repeatedly  said  that  this  Govern- 
ment WiU  not  send  men  to  fight  m  tne 
Old    World.    By    every    test    of    pubhc 
opinion  the  American  people  seem  to  be 
determined  on  that  matter,  and  I  judge 
that  it  is  almost  if  not  quite  unanimous 
in  Congress  that  we  shall  not— no  mat- 
ter What  the  tide  of  battle  over  Britain 
or  in  Europe  may  be— furnish  soldiers  to 
take  part  in  it.    «  I  can  see  anything 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  three  radio  addresses  made 
by  me  on  January  22,  January  25.  and 
January  26,  1941,  relative  to  conditions 
brought  on  by  the  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SHALL  THE  APPEASERS  DRAG  THIS  COtTNTRT   WTO 

WAR? 

If  war  shall  come  to  this  country.  1  lay  U 
squarely  before  the  door  of  those  who  brought 
war   to   English— the   appeasers   and  the  ob- 
structionists.    If   peace    shall    continue    oxa 
blessing    I    place  the   credit  for   it   squarely 
where  the  credit  belongs,  to  those  who  have 
had  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  to  avoid  war 
The  unhappy  state  of  Europe  today  did  not 
burst  like  Minerva,  full  grown  from  the  brow 
of  Jove     It  came  slowly,  tediously,  obviously 
enough   it  wotild  seem,  for  all  to  see.    It  did 
not  come  by  stealth,  but  was  preceded  by  the 
blare    of    blatant    trumpets.     It   was    net    a 
danger  men  could  not  see;   it  was  a  threat 
men  would  not  see.     Some  strange.  Psjfho- 
Icglcal  drug  seemed  to  paralyze  the  will  ai 
responsible  and  intelligent  men  to  act  in  a 
responsible   and  InteUlgent  way   before   this 
creeping  crisis.  ^     ^ 

The  historian  of  this  era  will  be  hard  put 
to  explain  this  mystical  interla  of  the  last 
few  years,  which  closed  mens  mouths  when 
they   should   have   been   shouting   warnings 
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^„^  tt^e  hoiisetope.  and  chsiined  them  to 
their  beds  wben  they  should,  have  been  men 
of  heroic  action.  Never  in  history,  in  s  com- 
parable time,  hare  there  been  so  many  na- 
tional shipwrecks  upon  the  rocks  ol  wishful 
thinking  as  In  the  last  10  years. 

Alter  the  World  War  "a  little  group  at 
willful  men"  would  not  see  that  the  only  hope 
of  world  peace  lay  In  following  Woodrow 
Wilson  In  the  greatest  effort  of  history  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  instltuUoiis  which  would 
be  the  ramparts  against  war.  A  small  coterie 
of  European  statesmen  repudiated  the  moral 
obligation*  of  the  victory  of  1918  to  make  a 
better  world,  and  became  petty  polltlclanB. 
grabbing  for  gain  and  rtrxiggUng  to  reestab- 
Ush  an  old  orxJet  which  had  been  condemned 
by  the  conscience  of  mankind. 

The  statesmen  In  this  same  tragic  post- 
war period,  the  stoteamen  of  both  Europe 
and  America,  either  could  not  see,  or  would 
not  see,  that  It  took  wisdom  and  courage  to 
nurtvtfe  and  to  preaerre  the  democratic  sys- 
tem and  the  democratic  spirit  which  emerged 
from  the  World  War.  The  poUtical  leader- 
ship of  the  world  seemed  totally  Incapable 
of  understanding  the  cause  and  significance 
of  the  rise  of  bolsbevlsm  in  Russia,  fascism 
In  Italy,  and  nazl-ism  In  Germany.  While 
many  leaders  continued  to  put  property 
abov«  patriotism  and  clasa  above  country, 
the  storm  clouds  gathered  thicker  and 
thicker. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  typical 
politicians,  preferred  to  haggle  and  wrangle 
and  play  politics  instead  of  to  unite  for 
Prance.    Of  course.  Prance  is  prostrate! 

And  all  those  years  England  would  not 
hear  the  Cburchills  and  the  Edens.  She 
preferred  to  hear  Sir  John  Simon  and 
the  Sir  Samuel  Hoares — the  appeasers  who 
never  could  find  things  quite  ripe  for  action, 
who  never  did  think  the  danger  was  quite 
acute  enough  to  demand  sacrifice,  who  al- 
ways thought  that  tomorrow,  or  next  week. 
or  afterwhlle  things  cotild  be  done.  Now. 
what  have  they  left  England?  Not  only 
war,  but,  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  that 
heroic  country,  who  has  so  long  held  up  the 
torch,  says,  hopeless  war.  without  the  aid  of 
the  United  States. 

At  the  door,  therefore,  of  blind  and  tm- 
aeeing  statesmen,  or  dull-witted  and  selfish 
politicians,  of  vainglorious  and  perfidious 
men  lies  today  a  prostrate  and  ravaged  Eu- 
rope. 

"Hie  situation  Is  not  without  a  pwallel  In 
the  United  States.  Since  he  came  to  the 
Presidency.  President  Roosevelt  has  been 
pouring  out  his  heart,  not  only  to  his  coun- 
try, but  to  the  world,  in  an  appeal  to  man- 
kind, to  awake  to  the  danger  to  democracy 
and  save  freedom  for  the  world.  But  his 
critics  said  that  he  was  merely  seeking  per- 
sonal power,  that  he  was  an  alarmist,  and 
the  creator  of  a  disturbing  hysteria,  that  he 
was  a  meddler  and  an  Interventionist.  Hon- 
orable men  fiung  back  at  him  the  rebuke 
tbat  they  knew  more  about  the  European 
situation  than  he  did.  while  others  continued 
tbelr  tdatant  charges  that  there  would  be  no 
war  In  Europe  if  Roosevelt  did  not  start  it. 
Consequently,  the  politicians  ignored  him 
when  he  called  out.  In  1938.  that  the  world 
unite  and  quarantine,  even  at  that  late  hour. 
thoae  who  were  a  menace  to  world  security. 
They  heeded  him  not  when  he  called  for  air 
and  naval  and  Army  strength  which  would 
prepare  us  against  the  day  when  we  should 
be  next  in  the  dictatorial  march.  They 
scorned  his  plea  when,  with  heavy  heart,  he 
called  for  the  immediate  Itftiiig  of  the  em- 
bargo against  furnishing  of  the  materials  of 
war  from  our  factories  and  arsenals  to  hard- 
pressed  Britain  and  France. 


When  the  President  appealed  to  the  coun- 
Uy  and  the  Congress  to  begin  to  train  an 
Army  to  defend  our  shores  and  our  insti- 
tutions, some  men  denounced  this  as  little 
better  than  HiUerlsm.  and  were  undecided 
apparenUy  whether  they  feared  Hitler  or 
Rooeevelt  more.  But  the  American  people 
demanded  of  their  Congress  that  this  meas- 
ure of  defense  be  taken,  and  eventually  the 
sluggish  process  of  democracy  was  so  vitalized 
by  public  cpinion  that  a  citizens'  army  Is  In 
the  camps  to  defend  citizens'  rights  In  a  free 
world. 

Roosevelt  appealed  for  support  in  giving  all 
aid  short  of  war  to  England.  The  people  re- 
sponded, but  the  Congress  did  not.  It  was 
an  act  of  war.  the  legalists  proclaimed.  It 
was  unneutral,  the  timid  cried.  It  was  get- 
ting us  into  war.  the  appeasers  shouted.  It 
was  serving  British  Imperialism,  the  dema- 
gogues trumpeted. 

I  declare  that  the  yielding  of  the  Congress 
to  the  loud  cries  ol  the  appeasers  and  the 
so-called  isolationists  6  months  ago.  8  months 
ago,  and  refusing  to  declare  our  high  resolve 
that  England  shall  not  fall,  and  that  we  pro- 
pose to  sustain  It  by  every  aid  short  of  war. 
that  an  aroused  and  unified  nation,  out  of 
Its  vitalized  and  militant  factories  can  give 
It.  may  have  cast  the  die  which  hurled  this 
Nation  eventually  to  war. 

I  now  declare  that  It  Is  the  counsel  and 
the  obstruction  of  those  who  decry  the  Pres- 
ident's present  proposal  known  as  the  lease- 
lend  bin.  which  proposes  to  give  of  this  Na- 
tion's materials  until  it  hurts,  to  the  heroic 
people  of  Britain,  that,  If  anything,  is  lead- 
ing this  country  to  war.  They  are  the  ene- 
mies of  a  people's  peace,  these  appeasers.  who 
are  not  certain  whether  they  fear  HlUer  or 
Roosevelt  more,  who  are  of  the  "yes  but" 
faith,  who  want  to  aid  England,  but  not  in 
any  parti ciilar  way,  who  are  for  some  kind 
of  a  bill,  but  not  this  one,  and  they  don't 
know  Just  what  kind. 

Many  who  oppose  the  lend-lease  bill, 
decried  President  Roosevelt's  quarantine 
speech  of  1938.  They  declared  there  would 
be  no  war  if  Roosevelt  didn't  cause  it.  They 
denounced  Roosevelt  as  an  InterventlonlBt 
because  he  wanted  to  save  democracy  for 
the  world.  They  defeated  for  tragic  months 
the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo  to  Britain 
and  France.  They  obstructed  the  selective- 
service  bUl.  They  tried  to  sabotage  the 
President's  executive  efforts  to  aid  Britain 
with  planes  and  guns  and  ammunition  and 
destroyers. 

Now,  they  oppose  the  lend-lease  bill  and 
are  the  Don  Quixotes  who  Joust  against  the 
Imaginary  dictatorship  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  while  Hitler,  little  noticed,  ravages 
the  earth.  Their  only  Idea  apparently  for 
saving  democracy  is  to  keep  it  weak.  The 
cornerstone  of  their  policy  Is  to  keep  safe  by 
keeping  still. 

They  still  cry  out  against  the  surgeon  who 
would  amputate  a  wounded  finger  with 
charges  of  mayhem  and  assault,  while  they 
Ignore  the  deadly  Infection  that  creeps  to- 
ward the  heart. 

They  still  do  not  see  that  a  sword  of  Damo- 
cles, suspended  by  a  slender  thread,  hangs 
over  America's  head  and  that  the  only  way 
to  save  this  land  we  love  from  the  scourge 
of  war.  to  keep  America's  sons  out  of  t^e 
firing  line,  out  of  actually  going  to  Exirope 
In  America's  Navy.  In  America's  airplanes, 
or  bearing  American  arms,  la  to  put  the  wea- 
pons that  we  can  make  in  the  hands  of  brave 
and  stalwart  Britons  so  they  can  defend 
themselves  and  us.  It  la  these  men  and  their 
policies  who  are  leading  this  Nation  to  the 
terrible  precipice  where  we  shall  have  to  make 


the  heartrending  choice:  Shall  England  fall 
or  shall  America  go  to  war?  Upon  them  will 
be  the  blood  of  America's  sons,  if  It  is  ever 
spilt.  It  is  they  who  have  chosen  to  make 
America  fight  Instead  of  helping  Britain  to 
fight  for  the  common  cause. 

And  the  spectacle  is  not  Improved  by  the 
course  of  the  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Court  of  St.  Jamee. 
This  man  who  saw  the  appeasers  of  England 
give  away  Ceechoslovakia  and  Europe's  hope, 
this  man  who  literaUy  sat  at  the  door  of 
the  British  cabinet  room  in  those  terrible 
days  of  Munich  and  aided  the  policy  of 
appeasement  apparenUy  by  his  counsel,  his 
prayer,  he  says,  that  Britain  should  not  go 
to  war,  even  when  the  German  hordes  were 
already  marching  toward  and  across  the  heart 
of  Europe  and  the  world— if  he  was  of  no 
great  help  to  Britain  then,  he  is  no  great 
help  to  MB  now  in  meeting  this  terrible 
crisis. 

It  Is  imlike  his  great  genius  and  his  strik- 
ing career  of  action  for  him  now  to  preach 
indecision  to  a  people  whom  he  should  be 
warning  every  minute  ol  the  day  and  night, 
and  whom  he  should  be  coiuiselllng  to  bold, 
daring,  vigorous  action. 

I  have  the  highest  esteem  and  the  great- 
est personal  affection  for  otir  Ambassador 
to  England,  but  I  cannot  admit  that  his 
judgment,  which  minimizes  the  danger,  is 
infallible  because  he  has  been  in  England 
in  these  last  horrible  days.  For  I  remem- 
ber that  it  was  his  friend  and  confidant, 
even  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain, 
who  a  little  while  before  the  iron  heel  of 
Hitler  pressed  In  the  soil  the  face  of  an 
enslaved  Europe,  so  misunderstood  the  dan- 
ger that  he  derided  the  Hitler  who  had 
"missed  the  bus." 

I  prefer  that  this  cause  be  rested  In  the 
forum  of  American  public  opinion,  for  I 
know  that  an  aroused  America  has  crossed 
the  Rubicon  of  doubt  and  solemnly  resolved 
upon  a  course  which  breathes  the  fervid 
\  -itrlotism  of  America;  a  course  of  action — 
Intelligent,  wise,  courageous  action,  which 
alone  has  the  hope  of  peace  for  America's 
people. 

My  fellow  Americans,  pour  out  your  heart 
to  yoiu-  Congress.  Your  America  today  tot- 
ters upon  the  cnimbling  brink  of  an  uncer- 
tain destiny.  All  who  shall  come  after  us, 
all  to  whom  we  are  morally  pledged  for  a/ 
better  world,  both  the  living  and  the  dead, 
tiun  a  plaintive  eye  to  America  In  this  hour 
ol  trial.  Even  from  Flanders  field  comes 
back  the  voice  of  him  who  said: 

"We  are  the  dead.    Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow. 
Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

"Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe; 
To  you,  from  failing  hands,  we  throw 
The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die. 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies 
Grow  in  Flanders  fields." 


am  TO  BarraiN 

My  fellow  Americans.  America  was  not 
made  by  those  without  a  sense  of  moral 
indignation  against  outrageous  'wrong. 
America  will  not  be  saved  by  those  who  are 
morally  sterile. 

The  whole  institution  of  democracy  is  now 
being  subjected  to  its  most  severe  ordeal  in 
modem,  if  not  in  all  history.  By  the  way 
democracy  responds  shall  it  be  determined 
not  only  whether  democracy  shall  live  but 
whether  democracy  ought  to  live. 


Democracy,  of  course,  Is  just  the  people 
handling  their  own  affairs.  If  democracy  Is 
decadent,  the  people  are  decadent.  If  democ- 
racy Is  Incapable  of  government  and  self- 
defense,  so  are  the  people.  By  what  the 
democracies  do.  therefore,  shall  the  people 
reveal  themselves. 

It  Is  admitted,  I  believe,  by  the  great  ma- 
jority ol  our  people,  that  the  democratic  way 
of  life,  the  American  way  of  life,  the  life  that 
we  know  and  had  Intended  to  pass  down  to 
our  children,  even  our  own  continent  and 
our  own  country,  are  in  danger — actual,  phys- 
ical danger.  Before  our  very  eyes  a  mad 
genitis.  speaking  for  a  great  and  powerful 
nation,  has  declared  it  his  purpose  to  con- 
quer the  world  and  to  make  his  race  the 
master  of  the  earth. 

He  has  said  it  lor  20  years.  He  built  upon 
that  purpose  a  political  party  which  domi- 
nates Germany.  For  that  purpose  he  built 
the  greatest  military  machine  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Toward  the  accomplishment  of 
that  jjurpose  he  has,  in  a  little  more  than  a 
year,  conquered  Europe,  become  the  partner 
ol  the  dominant  power  in  Asia.  Now  the 
threat  ol  his  cruel  hand  hangs  ominously 
over  the  head  ol  Great  Britain  and  the 
British  Empire. 

You  know  he  has  sent  his  spies  and  his 
sinister  saboteurs  Into  every  country  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  including  the  United 
States.  You  know  that  they  are  carrying  out 
their  wicked  purposes  and  laying  their  Sa- 
tanic plans,  every  day  and  night,  first,  to 
prevent  us  Irom  helping  Britain,  and,  second, 
eventually  to  destroy  us. 

The  heroism  ol  British  delense  has  aroused 
the  admiration  ol  the  world.    This  ordeal  has 
burned  away  the  dross  from  the  character  ol 
a  great  people  and  lelt  the  solid  elements  ol 
character:    honor    and    courage.     They   have 
thrown  every  resource  they  possess  into  the 
struggle,  lor  they  know  that  the  issue  is  no 
less  serious  than  life  or  death.     In  a  manly 
way   with  the  dignity  ol  Iree  men  and  noble 
women— yes:  brave  children— they  have  asked 
us  to  help  them.     Almost  with  one  voice  the 
people  of  our  country  have  responded  to  that 
appeal.     We  are  not  moral  Incompetents,  de- 
void of  a  sense  of  outrage  and  shame  that 
this  generation  has  seen  such  banditry  as  has 
been  exhibited  by  the  dictators.    We  are  not 
too  much  afraid  of  bullying  threats  to  say 
that  we  have  taken  sides  in  this  struggle;  that 
we  do  detest  and  despise  the  methods  by 
which  these  soulless  men  propose  to  put  the 
yoke  of  slavery  upon  the  neck  of  the  world. 

We  are  not  afraid  to  tell  an  anxious  world 
that  America  has  not  lost  her  enthusiasm  for 
what  Is  right  or  her  disgust  lor  what  Is  wrong. 
Call  us  idealists.  11  you  will,  but  say  that 
we  thank  God  that  we  still  possess  those  feel- 
ings which  brought  men  here  from  oppression 
.  all  over  the  earth;  say  that  we  shall  not  be 
such  base  ingrates  for  the  freedom  the  Divine 
Power  has  generously  allowed  us  here  that 
we  shall  Ignore  the  cry  for  freedom  as  it  comes 
from  the  blood-soaked  and  bomb-shattered 
homes  ol  others  across  the  sea. 

The  lend-lease  bill  Is  just  a  way  ol  carry- 
ing these  purposes  out.     Under  It.  the  Presi- 
dent  is   simply   made   a   nation's   agent   to 
accomplish  a  nations  aim.    The  power  con- 
lerred    upon    the    President    Is    always     of 
course,  subject   to  congressional  control,  to 
modification   or  revocation  at   congressional 
pleasure.    But    Congress    obviously    cannot 
handle  the  details  of  innumerable  transac- 
tions   fix  the  consideration  to  be  given  for 
every  airplane,  ship,  gun,  round  of  ammu- 
nition that  we  shall  send.  ..„♦.„„ 
This  is  not  a  time  to  quibble.    The  destiny 
of  nations  Is  being  determined,  not  by  the 
calendar  but  by  the  clock.    ShaU  we  hesl- 
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tate.  wrangle,  debate  while  our  cause  is  lost? 
Is  It  democracy  to  use  the  power  of  debate 
to  destroy  democracy?  Is  it  Intelligent  self- 
defense  so  to  delay  the  aid  we  give  England 
that  she  shall  inevitably  fall  and  leave  us 
exposed  to  the  full  force  of  an  attack  that 
within  less  than  2  years  may  have  destroyed 
Europe.  Britain,  and  the  British  Empire? 

Think  of  what  Germany  Is  doing  while  we 
delay,  think  of  her  united  effort  behind  her 
Fiihrer  Hitler;  then  hear  some  of  our  respon- 
sible statesmen  cry  out  that  we  cannot  trust 
our  President. 

What  can  arouse  us?  We  have  lost  tragic 
time  already.  How  many  more  weeks  can 
we  throw  away  in  a  split-second  crisis? 

Remember,  my  countrymen,  that  if  Eng- 
land falls  we  shall  either  go  to  war  or  war 
shall  come  to  us. 

Let  us  not  have  our  sons  later  say.  "You 
could  have  spared  us  this."  Let  us  not  later 
have  a  despoiled  world  cry  out  to  us.  "You 
could  have  saved  us  this."  Let  us  not  so 
Ignore  the  tragic  demand  of  the  minute  that 
we  shall.  In  our  lamentations,  rebuke  our- 
selves with  "the  saddest  words  of  tongue  or 
pen"     •     •     •     It  might  have  been." 


and  that  the  only  way  for  a  democracy  to 
keep  safe  is  to  keep  still;  spare  us  from  those 
who  would  strike  down  every  power  de- 
mocracy has  to  defend  and  to  preserve  itself; 
spare  us  from  those  who  would  abuse  their 
democratic  prlvUeges  to  destroy  the  demo- 
cratic Institutions  which  alone  assure  those 
privileges;  spare  us  from  those  who  would 
teach  false  doctrines  which  would  paralyze 
the  will  of  a  free  people  to  live,  to  master 
the  danger  that  threatens  their  lands,  their 
homes,  their  lives,  and  their  democratic  insti- 
tutions. 

Give  us  vision  for  '  where  there  is  no  vision 
the  people  perish." 


Britain's  Growing  Strength  in  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HOW  IS  OUR  DEMOCRACY  MOST  THREATENED? 

Democracy.  I  should  define  as  the  people's 
right,  as  much  as  men  may  be,  to  be  the 
masters  of  their  own  fate.  Look  where  the 
power  of  government  rests  and  you  can  tell 
whether  or  not  you  see  a  democracy. 

From  three  sources  is  our  democracy  now 
most  threatened: 

First,  from  those  within  our  borders,  even 
our  own  citizens  who  do  not  really  believe  in 
the  people  controlling  ou'  Government  and 
our  national  life.  They  are  the  avaricious, 
the  greedy,  the  over  selfish,  the  stupid,  or  the 
wicked  few  who  believe  neither  in  the  dignity 
nor  the  brotherhood  ol  their  lellowmen. 

Second,  from  the  ignorant,  the  blind,  the 
shortsighted.    They  do  not  see  the  menace 
ui)on  the  horizon,  or  the  weak  places  in  the 
bridges  that  span  our  Internal  dangers.    They 
cannot  distinguish  between  power  which  the 
people  confer  upon  another  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple and  to  save  the  people,  and  the  power 
one    usurps   to   exploit   and   to   enslave   the 
people     Thev  cannot  distinguish  between  a 
Roosevelt,  who  asks  lor  power  to  save  de- 
mocracy for  which  he  is  accountable  to  the 
people,  and  a  Hitler,  who  takes  power  to  de- 
stroy democracv  and  denies  his  accountability 
to    anyone.    They    do    no^    see    what    Lord 
Tweedsmuir  tells  us.  that  democracy  Is  pri- 
marily an  attitude  ol  mind,  a  spiritual  testa- 
ment, and  not  an  economic  structure   or  a 
political  machine. 

Then  third,  there  are  those  outside  our 
borders  who  hate  the  name  ol  democracy, 
and  to  It  have  sworn  eternal  enmity,  like 
man  lor  the  dangerous  serpent.  Such  men 
are  callous  to  the  call  ol  conscience;  their 
hearts  hear  not  the  plaintive  cry  ol  the 
oppressed  for  Justice;  their  ears  are  closed  to 
the  soft  appeals  for  mercy.  To  them  law  is 
the  Jungle  law — 

"The  simple  plan 
He   may    take   who  has   the  power. 
And  he  may  keep  who  can." 
Force.     Force.     Force.     A   government   of 
wolves  over  sheep  is  aU  they  know.     WhUe 
K,  great  a  danger  Is  loose.   It  overshadows 
Si  else     Over  the  horizon  rises  its  hideous 
head.    Until  it  is  destroyed  there  can  be  no 
Seace,  and  without  peace  there  ca^  be  no 
harvest  of  the  good  things  from  the  fields 
of  democracy. 

Today  God  spare  us  from  those  who  do 
noT  understand  democracy;  from  the  faj^e 
prophets  who  think  democracy  Is  weakness. 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORn>A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  February  10,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  PRIME  MINISTER  CHURCHILL 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  the  address  broadcast  by  Prime 
Minister  Winston  ChurchiU  yesterday. 
Sunday,  February  9,.  1941,  on  Britain's 
growing  strength  in  the  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  ^       .     . 

Five  months  have  passed  since  I  spoke  to 
the  British  Nation  and  Empire  on  the  broad- 
cast    In  wartime  there  is  a  lot  to  be  said  lor 
the  motto  "Deeds,  not  words."     All  the  same. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  look  around  from  time  to 
time    and    take    stock.     And    certainly    our 
affairs   have    prospered   in   several   directions 
during  these  last  4  or  5  months  far  better 
than  most  of  us  would  have  ventured  to  hope. 
We  stood  our  ground  and  laced  the  two 
dictators  in  the  hour  of  what  seemed  their 
overwhelming  triumph,  and  we  have  shown 
ourselves    capable,    so    far.    of    standing    up 
against  them  alone. 

Alter  the  heavy  deleat  ol  the  German  air 
lorce  by  our  fighters  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber Herr  Hitler  did  not  dare  attempt  the 
invasion  of  this  island,  although  he  had 
every  need  to  do  so  and  although  he  had 
made  vast  preparations.  Baffled  in  this 
grandiose  project,  he  sought  to  break  the 
spirit  ol  the  British  Nation  by  the  bombing 
first  of  London,  and  afterward  of  cur  great 
cities. 

It  has  now  been  proved  to  the  admirati^ 
of  the  world  and  of  our  friends  In  the  United 
States  that  this  form  of  blackmail  and  mur- 
der and  terrorism,  so  far  from  weakenlngthe 
snirlt  of  rhe  British  Nation,  haf  only  reused  it 
to  a  more  intense  and  universal  flame  than 
was  ever  seen  before  in  any  modem  com- 
munity. 

HINTS   OF    A    TXTRNINC    TmZ 

The  whole  British  Empire  has  been  proud 
of  the  mother  country,  and  they  long  to  be 
with  us  over  here  In  even  larger  numbers. 
We  have  been  deeply  conscious  of  the  love 
for  us  which  has  flowed  from  the  dominion* 
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of  the  crown  across  the  broad  ocean  spaces. 
There  Is  the  first  of  oxir  war  alm&-to  be 
worthy  of  that  love  and  to  preserve  It. 

All  through  these  dark  winter  months  the 
enemy  have  had  the  power  to  drop  3  or  4 
tons  of  bombs  upon  ub  for  every  ton  we  could 
aend  to  Germany  In  return.  We  are  arrang- 
ing so  that  presently  this  will  be  rather  the 
other  way  around,  but  meanwhile  London 
and  our  big  cities  have  had  to  stand  their 
pounding. 

-  They  remind  me  of  the  British  squares  at 
Waterloo.  They  are  not  squares  of  soldiers, 
they  do  not  wear  scarlet  coats:  they  are  Just 
ordinary  English.  Scottish,  and  Welsh  folk, 
men.  women,  and  children,  standing  stead- 
fastly together.  But  their  spirit  Is  the  same, 
their  glory  is  the  same  and,  in  the  end,  their 
victory  will  be  greater  than  far-famed  Water- 
loo. 

All  honor  to  the  civil  defense  services  of 
all  kinds,  emergency  and  regular,  volunteer 
and  professional,  who  have  helped  our  people 
through  thlB  formidable  ordeal,  the  like  of 
which  no  civilized  community  has  even  been 
called  upon  to  undergo.  If  I  mention  only 
one  of  these  services  tonight,  namely  the 
police.  It  is  because  many  tributes  have  been 
paid  ahready  to  the  others.  But  the  police 
have  been  In  it  everywhere,  all  the  time.  and. 
as  a  working  woman  wrote  to  me  in  a  letter, 
what  gentlemen  they  are. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  winter  has 
now  gone  and  so  far  we  have  had  no  serious 
epidemic.  Indeed,  there  Is  no  Increase  of  iU- 
neas  in  spite  of  the  improvised  condition  of 
the  shelters.  That  is  both  creditable  to  our 
local  medical  and  sanitary  authorities,  to  our 
devoted  nursing  staffs  and  to  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  whose  head,  as  you  may  have  seen. 
Mr.  Malcohn  MacDonald.  Is  now  going  to 
Canada  In  the  important  offlce  of  High  Com- 
missioner. 

There  Is  another  thing  which  surprised  me 
when  I  asked  about  it.  In  spite  of  all  these 
new  wartime  offenses  and  prosecutions  of  all 
kinds,  m  spite  of  all  the  opportunities  for 
looting  and  disorder,  there  has  been  less 
crime  this  winter  and  there  are  now  fewer 
prisoners  In  our  Jails  than  in  the  years  of 
peace. 

MASTER   OF  OATLIGHT  AIX 

We  have  broken  the  back  of  the  winter. 
The  daylight  grows.  The  Royal  Air  Force 
grows  and  is  already  certainly  master  of  the 
daylight  air.  The  attacks  may  be  sharper, 
but  they  wUl  be  shorter.  There  wiU  be  more 
opportunities  for  work  and  service  of  aU 
kinds,  more  opportvmitles  for  life. 

So,  11  our  first  victory  was  the  repulse  of 
the  invader  our  second  was  the  frustration 
of  these  acts  of  terror  and  of  torture  against 
our  people  at  home. 

Meanwhile  abroad  In  October  a  wonderful 
thing  happened.  One  of  the  two  dictators — 
the  crafty,  cold-blooded,  black-hearted  Italian 
who  had  thought  to  gain  an  empire  on  the 
cheap  by  stabbing  fallen  Prance  In  the 
back — he  got  Into  trouble. 

Without  the  slightest  provocation,  stirred 
on  by  lust  of  power  and  brutish  greed.  M\is- 
■olini  attacked  and  Invaded  Greece,  only  to 
be  hurled  back  ignominiotisly  by  the  heroic 
Greek  Army,  who.  I  wUl  say.  with  your  assent, 
have  revived  before  our  eyes  the  glories  which 
from  the  classic  age  gild  their  native  land. 

While  Signor  Mussolini  was  writhing  and 
smarting  tmder  the  Greek  lash  in  Albania. 
Generals  Wavell  and  WUson,  who  were 
charged  with  the  defense  of  Egypt  and  of 
the  Suea  Canal  In  accordance  with  oxir  treaty 
obligations,  whose  task  seemed  at  one  time 
•o  diiDcult  they  had  received  very  powerful 
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reenforcements — reenforcements  of  men, 
cannon,  equipment,  and.  above  all.  tanks, 
which  we  had  sent  from  our  Island  in  spite 
of  the  Invasion  threat,  and  large  numbers 
of  troops  from  India.  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  had  also  reached  them. 

Forthwith  began  that  series  of  victories  in 
Libya  which  have  broken  irretrievably  the 
Italian  military  power  on  the  African  Conti- 
nent. We  have  all  been  entertained,  and  I 
trust  edified,  by  the  exposure  and  humilia- 
tion of  another  of  what  Byron  called  "those 
pagod  things  of  saber-sway  with  fronts  of 
brass  and  feet  of  clay." 

Here,  then,  in  Libya,  Is  the  third  consider- 
able event  upon  which  we  may  dwell  with 
some  satisfaction.  It  is  Just  exactly  2  months 
ago  to  a  day  that  I  was  waiting  anxiously, 
but,  oh,  so  eagerly,  for  the  news  of  the  great 
counterstroke  which  had  been  planned 
against   the   Italian   Invaders   of   Egypt. 

The  secret  had  been  well  kept.  The  prepara- 
tions had  been  well  made,  but  to  leap  across 
those  70  miles  of  desert  and  attack  an  army 
of  10  or  11  divisions,  equipped  with  all  the 
appliances  of  modern  war,  and  who  had  been 
fortifying  themselves  for  3  months:  That  was 
a  most  hazardous  adventure. 

When  the  brilliant,  decisive  victory  at  Sldl 
Barranl.  with  its  tens  of  thousands  of  pris- 
oners, proved  that  we  had  quality,  maneuver- 
ing power,  and  weapons  superior  to  the 
enemy,  who  had  boasted  so  much  of  his 
virility  and  his  military  virtue.  It  was  evident 
that  all  the  other  Italian  forces  in  eastern 
Libya  were  in  great  danger. 

They  could  not  easily  beat  a  retreat  along 
the  coastal  road  without  running  the  risk  of 
being  caught  In  the  open  by  our  armored 
divisions  and  brigades  ranging  far  out  into 
the  desert  in  tremendous  swoops  and  scoops. 
They  had  to  expose  themselves  to  being 
attacked  piecemeal. 

General  Wavell — nay.  all  otir  leaders  and  all 
their  live,  active,  ardent  men.  British.  Aus- 
tralian. Indian.  In  the  Imperial  Army — saw 
their  opportunity.  At  that  time  I  ventured 
to  draw  General  Wavell's  attention  to  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
at  the  seventh  verse,  where,  as  you  all  know 
or  ought  to  know.  It  Is  written: 

"Ask  and  It  shall  be  given;  seek  and  ye 
shall  find;  knock  and  It  shall  be  opened 
unto  you." 

The  Army  of  the  Nile  has  asked,  and  It  was 
given;  they  sought,  and  they  have  found; 
they  knocked,  and  It  has  been  opened  unto 
them. 

In  barely  8  weeks,  by  a  campaign  which 
win  long  be  studied  as  a  model  of  the  military 
art,  an  advance  of  over  400  miles  has  been 
made;  the  whole  Italian  Army  In  the  east  of 
Libya,  which  was  reputed  to  exceed  150.000 
men,  has  been  captured  or  destroyed;  the  en- 
tire Province  of  Cyrenalca,  nearly  as  big  as 
England  and  Wales,  has  been  conquered;  the 
unhappy  Arab  tribes  who  have  for  30  years 
suffered  from  the  cruelty  of  Italian  rule,  car- 
ried in  some  cases  to  the  point  Of  methodical 
extermination,  these  Bedouin  survivors  have 
at  last  seen  their  oppressors  In  disorderly 
flight  or  led  off  in  endless  droves  as  prisoners 
of  war. 

Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal  are  safe.  And 
the  port,  the  base,  and  the  air  fields  of  Ben- 
gazi  constitute  a  strategic  point  of  high  con- 
sequence to  the  whole  of  the  war  In  the 
eastern  Mediterranean. 

APPLAUSE   FOB  COUMANDEBS 

This  is  the  time.  I  think,  to  speak  of  the 
leaders  who,  at  the  head  of  their  brave  troops. 
have  rendered  this  distinguished  service  to 
the  King.    The  first  and  foremost — General 


Wavell,  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  armies 
of  the  Middle  East— has  proved  himself  a 
master  of  war;  sage,  painstaking,  daring,  and 
tireless.  But  General  Wavell  has  repeatedly 
asked  that  others  should  share  his  fame. 

General  Wilson,  who  actually  commands 
the  Army  of  the  Nile,  was  reputed  to  be  one 
of  our  finest  tacticians,  and  few  will  now 
deny  that  quality.  General  O'Connor,  com- 
manding the  Thirteenth  Corps,  with  General 
Mackay.  commanding  the  splendid  Austral- 
ians, and  General  Creagh,  who  trained  and 
commanded  the  various  armored  divisions 
which  were  employed — these  three  men  exe- 
cuted the  complicated  and  astounding  erratic 
movements  which  were  made  and  fought  the 
actions  which  occurred. 

I  have  Just  seen  a  telegram  from  General 
Wavell.  He  wishes  to  add  that  the  success  at 
Bengazl  was  due  to  the  outstanding  leader- 
ship and  resolution  of  O'Connor  and  Creagh. 
ably  backed  by  Wilson. 

I  must  not  forget  here  to  point  out  the 
amazing  mechanical  feats  of  the  British 
tanks,  whose  design  and  workmanship  have 
beaten  all  records  and  stood  up  to  all  trials 
and  shown  us  how  closely  and  directly  the 
work  In  the  factories  at  home  Is  linked  with 
the  victories  abroad.  Of  course,  none  of  our 
plans  would  have  succeeded  had  not  our 
pilots,  under  Air  Chief  Marshal  Longmore. 
wrested  the  control  of  the  air  from  a  far  more 
numerous  enemy. 

Nor  would  the  campaign  Itself  have  been 
possible  if  the  British  Mediterranean  Fleet, 
under  Admiral  Cunningham,  had  not  chased 
the  Italian  Navy  Into  Its  harbors  and  sus- 
tained every  forward  surge  of  the  army  with 
all  the  flexible  resotirces  of  sea  power. 

How  far  reaching  these  resources  are  we 
can  see  from  what  happened  at  dawn  this 
morning  when  our  Western  Mediterranean 
Fleet,  under  Admiral  Somerville,  entered  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa  and  bombarded  In  a  shatter- 
ing manner  the  naval  base  from  which  per- 
haps a  Nazi  German  expedition  might  soon 
have  sailed  to  attack  General  Weygand  in 
Algeria  or  Tunis. 

It  Is  right  that  the  Italian  people  should 
be  made  to  feel  the  sorry  plight  Into  which 
they  have  been  dragged  by  Dictator  Musso- 
lini, and  if  the  cannonade  of  Genoa,  rolling 
along  the  coast,  reverberating  In  the  moun- 
tains, has  reached  the  ears  of  our  French 
comrades  in  their  grief  and  misery,  It  may 
cheer  them  with  the  feeling  that  friends, 
active  friends,  are  near  and  that  Britannia 
rules  the  waves. 

The  events  In  Libya  are  only  part  of  the 
story.  They  are  only  a  part  of  the  story  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Italian  Empire. 
That  will  not  take  a  future  Gibbon  so  long 
to  write  as  the  original  work. 

Fifteen  hundred  miles  away  to  the  south- 
ward a  strong  British  and  Indian  Army,  hav- 
ing driven  the  Invaders  out  of  the  Sudan,  Is 
marching  steadily  forward  through  the  Ital- 
ian colony  of  Eritrea,  thus  seeking  to  com- 
plete the  Isolation  of  all  the  Italian  troops  in 
Abvsslnla 

Other  British  forces  are  entering  Abyssinia 
from  the  west,  while  the  army  gathered  in 
Kenya,  In  the  van  of  which  we  may  discern 
the  powerful  forces  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  organized  by  General  Smuts,  are  strik- 
ing northward  along  the  whole  enormous 
front.  Lastly,  the  Ethiopian  patriots  whose 
Independence  was  stolen  5  years  ago  have 
risen  in  arms  and  their  Emperor,  so  recently 
an  exile  In  England,  is  In  their  midst  to  flght 
for  their  freedom  and  his  throne. 

AID  FKOM  AMERICA  HAILED 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  beginnings  of  a 
process  of  reparation  and  of  the  chastisement 
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of  wrong-doing  which  reminds  us  that  though 
the  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly  they  grind 
exceedingly  small. 

While  these  auspicious  events  have  been 
carrying  us  stride  by  stride  from  what  many 
people  thought  a  forlorn  position  and  once 
certainly  a  very  grave  position.  In  May  and 
June,  to  one  which  permits  us  to  speak  with 
sober  confldence  of  our  power  to  discharge  our 
duty,  heavy  though  it  be.  In  the  future — 
while  this  has  been  happening  a  mighty  tide 
of  sympathy,  of  good  will  and  of  effective  aid 
has  begun  to  flow  across  the  Atlantic  in  sup- 
port of  the  world  cause  which  is  at  stake. 
I  Distinguished  Americans  have  come  over 
to  see  things  here  at  the  front  and  to  find  out 
how  the  United  States  can  help  us  best  and 
soonest.  In  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  has  been  my 
frequent  companion  during  the  last  3  weeks, 
--  we  have  the  envoy  of  the  President,  who  has 
been  newly  reelected  to  his  august  offlce. 

In  Mr.  Wendell  Willkie  W3  have  welcomed 
the  champion  of  the  great  republican  Party. 
We  may  be  sure  that  they  will  both  tell  the 
truth  about  what  they  have  seen  over  here, 
and  more  than  that  we  do  not  ask.  The  rest 
we  leave  with  good  confldence  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  President,  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  been  "so  very  careful  since  1  have 
been  Prime  Minister  not  to  encourage  false 
hopes  or  prophesy  smooth  and  easy  things, 
and  yet  the  tale  that  I  had  to  tell  today  Is 
one  which  must  Justly  and  rightly  iWe  us 
cause  for  deep  thankfulness  and  also,  I  think, 
for  sound  comfort  and  even  rejoicing. 

But  now  I  must  dwell  upon  the  more  seri- 
ous darker,  and  more  dangerous  aspects  of 
the  vast  scene  of  the  war.  We  must  all  of  us 
have  been  asking  ourselves.  What  is  that 
wicked  man,  whose  crime-stained  regime  and 
system  are  at  bay  and  in  the  toils,  what  has 
he  been  preparing  during  these  winter 
months?  What  new  deviltry  Is  he  planning? 
What  new  small  country  will  he  overrun  or 
strike  down?  What  fresh  form  of  assault 
will  be  make  upon  our  Island  homes  and 
fortress?  Which,  let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  It.  is  all  that  stands  between  him  and 
the  domination  of  the  world. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  War  Is  soon  going 
to  enter  upon  a  phase  of  greater  violence, 
Hitler's  confederate,  Mussoim:,  has  reeled 
back  m  Albania.  But  the  Nazis,  having  ab- 
sorbed Hungary  and  driven  Rumania  Into  a 
frightful  internal  convulsion,  are  now  already 
upon  the  Black  Sea. 

A  considerable  German  Army  and  air  force 
Is  being  built  up  In  Rumania  and  its  for- 
ward tentacles  have  already  penetrated  Bul- 
garia with,  we  must  suppose,  the  acquiescence 
of  the  Bulgarian  Government.  Airfields  are 
being  occupied  by  German  ground  personnel 
numbering  thousands,  so  as  to  enable  the 
German  air  force  to  come  Into  action  from 

Bulgaria.  .^  .    ,      ..  _ 

Many  preparatlohs  have  been  made  for  the 
movement  of  German  troops  Into  or  through 
Bulgaria.  And  perhaps  this  southward  move- 
ment has  already  begun.  We  saw  what  hap- 
pened last  May  in  the  Low  Countries— how 
they  hoped  for  the  be^t,  how  they  clung  to 
their  neutrality,  how  awfully  they  were  de- 
ceived, overwhelmed,  plundered,  enslaved, 
and,  since,  starved.       , 

We  know  how  we  ar^d  the  French  suffered 
when  at  the  last  moment,  at  the  urgent,  be- 
lated appeal  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  we 
went  to  his  aid.  Of  course.  If  all  the  Balkan 
people  stood  togethei^  and  acted  together, 
aided  by  Britain  and  by  Turkey,  it  would  be 
many  months  before  a  German  Army  and 
air  force  of  sufficient  strength  to  overcome 
them  could  be  assembled  in  the  southeast 
of  Europe.  And  in  thcjse  months  much  might 
happen. 
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Much  will  certainly  happen  as  American 
aid  becomes  effective,  as  ovir  air  power  grows, 
as  we  become  a  well-armed  nation,  and  as 
our  armies  In  the  East  increase  in  strength. 
But  nothing  Is  more  certain  than  that.  If 
the  countries  of  southeastern  Europe  allow 
themselves  to  be  pulled  to  pieces  one  by  one. 
they  will  share  the  fate  of  Denmark,  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium,  and  none  can  tell  how 
long  it  will  be  before  the  hour  of  their  de- 
liverance strikes. 

One  of  our  difficulties  Is  to  convince  some 
of  these  neutral  countries  In  Europe  that  we 
are  going  to  win  We  think  It  Is  astonishing 
that  they  should  be  so  dense  as  not  to  see  it 
as  clearly  as  we  do  ourselves. 

I  remember  In  the  last  war.  In  July  1915, 
we  began  to  think  that  Bulgaria  was  going 
wTong.  so  Mr  Uoyd  George,  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
Sir  F.  E.  Smith  and  I  asked  the  Bulgarian 
Minister  tc  dinner  to  explain  to  him  what  a 
fool  King  Ferdinand  would  make  of  himself 
If  he  were  to  go  In  on  the  losing  side.  It 
was  no  use.  The  poor  man  simply  could 
not  believe  it.  or  couldn't  make  his  govern- 
ment believe  It. 

So  Bulgaria,  against  the  wishes  of  her 
peasant  population,  against  all  her  Interests, 
fell  m  at  the  Kaiser's  tall  and  got  sadly 
carved  up  and  punished  when  the  victory  was 
won. 

I  trust  that  Bulgaria  Is  not  going  to  make 
the  same  mistake  again.  If  they  do  the  Bul- 
garian peasantry  and  people,  for  whom  there 
has  been  much  regard  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  will  for  the  third 
time  In  30  years  have  been  made  to  embark 
upon  a  needless  and  disastrous  war. 

In  the  central  Mediterranean,  the  Italian 
Quisling,  who  is  called  Mussolini,  and  the 
French  Quisling,  commonly  called  Laval,  are 
both  In  their  different  ways  trying  to  make 
their  countries  into  doormats  for  Hitler  and 
his  new  order.  In  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
keep  or  get  the  Nazi  Gestapo  and  Prussian 
bayonets  to  enforce  their  rule  upon  their  fel- 
low countrymen.  I  cannot  tell  how  the 
matter  will  go,  but  at  any  rate  we  shall  do 
our  best  to  fight  for  the  central  Mediter- 
ranean. 

I  dare  say  you  will  have  noticed  a  very 
significant  air  action  which  was  fought  over 
iiialta  a  fortnight  ago.  The  Germans  sent 
an  entire  Geschwader  (squadron)  of  dive- 
bombers  to  Sicily.  They  seriously  Injured 
our  new  aircraft  carrier  Illustrious,  and  then, 
as  this  wounded  ship  was  sheltered  in  Malta 
Harbor,  they  concentrated  upon  her  all  their 
force  so  as  to  beat  her  to  pieces. 

But  they  were  met  by  the  batteries  of 
Malta,  which  Is  one  of  the  strongest  de- 
fended fortresses  In  the  world  against  air 
attack.  They  were  met  by  the  Fleet  Air 
Arm  and  by  the  Royal  Air  Force,  and  In  2 
or  3  days  they  had  lost,  out  of  150  dive- 
bombers,  upward  of  90—50  of  which  were 
destroyed  in  the  air  and  40  on  the  ground. 
Although  the  Illustrious,  in  her  damaged 
condition,  was  one  of  the  great  prizes  of  The 
air  and  naval  war,  the  German  Geschwader 
accepted  the  defeat.  They  would  not  come 
any  more. 

All  the  necessary  repairs  were  made  to  the 
Illustrious  m  Malta  Harbor,  and  she  steamed 
safely  off  to  Alexandria  under  her  own  power 
at  23  knots.  I  dwell  upon  this  incident  not 
at  all  because  I  think  It  disposes  of  the  dan- 
cer in  the  central  Mediterranean,  but  in 
order  to  show  you  that  there,  as  elsewhere, 
we  intend  to  give  a  good  account  of  ourselves. 
But  after  all.  the  fate  of  this  war  is  going 
to  be  Mttled  by  what  happens  on  the  oceans, 
in  the  air  and.  above  aU.  in  this  island. 


It  seems  now  to  be  certain  that  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  United  States 
Intend  to  supply  us  with  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  victory.  In  the  last  war  the  United 
States  sent  2,000,000  men  across  the  Atlantic, 
but  this  Is  not  a  war  of  vast  armies  hurling 
Immense  masses  of  shells  at  one  another. 
We  do  not  need  the  gallant  armies  which  are 
forming  throughout  the  American  Union. 
We  do  not  need  them  this  year,  nor  the  next 
year,  nor  any  year  that  1  can  foresee. 

But  we  do  need  most  urgently  an  immense 
and  continuous  supply  of  war  materials,  and 
technical  apparatus  of  all  kinds.  We  ne?d 
them  here  and  we  need  to  bring  them  here. 
We  shall  need  a  great  mass  of  shipping  «n 
1942,  far  more  than  we  can  build  ourselves. 
II  we  are  to  maintain  and  augment  our  war 
effort  In  the  West  and  In  the  East. 

These  facts  are.  of  course,  all  well  known 
to  the  enemy,  and  we  must  therefore  expect 
that  Herr  Hitler  will  do  his  utmost  to  prey 
upon  our  shipping  and  reduce  the  volume 
of  American  supplies  entering  these  Islands. 
Having  conquered  France  and  Norway,  his 
clutching  fingers  reach  out  on  both  sides  of 
us  Into  the  ocean.  I  have  never  underrated 
this  danger  and  you  know  I  have  never  con- 
cealed It  from  you. 

Therefore  I  hope  you  will  believe  me  when 
I  say  that  I  have  complete  confidence  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  aided  by  the  air  force  of  the 
coastal  command,  and  that.  In  one  way  or 
another.  I  am  sure  they  will  be  able, to  meet 
every  changing  phase  of  this  trul/  mortal 
struggle,  and  that,  sustained  by  the  courage 
of  our  merchant  seamen  and  of  the  dockers 
and  workmen  of  all  our  ports,  we  shall  out- 
wit, outmaneuver.  outfight,  and  outlast  the 
worst  that  the  enemy's  malice  and  ingenuity 
can  contrive. 


INVASION   THREAT  STUDIED 

I  left  the  greatest  Issue  to  the  end.  You 
will  have  seen  that  Sir  John  Dill,  our  princi- 
pal military  adviser,  the  chief  of  the  Imperial 
general  staff,  has  warned  us  all  yesterday  that 
Hitler  may  be  forced  by  the  strategic  eco- 
nomic and  political  stresses  in  Europe  to  try 
to  Invade  these  Islands  In  the  near  future. 

That  Is  a  warning  which  no  one  should 
disregard.  Naturally  we  are  working  night 
and  day  to  have  everything  ready.  Of  course, 
we  are  far  stronger  than  we  ever  were  be- 
fore— incomparably  stronger  than  we  were  In 
July,  August,  and  September. 

Our  Navy  Is  more  powerful,  our  flotillas  are 
more  numerous.  We  are  far  stronger,  actu- 
ally and  relatively.  In  the  air  above  these 
Islands  than  we  were  when  our  fighter  com- 
mand beat  off  and  beat  down  the  Nazi  attack 
last  autumn.  Our  Army  is  more  numerous, 
more  mobile,  and  far  better  equipped  and 
trained  than  In  September,  and  still  more 
than  In  July. 

And  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  our 
commander  In  chief.  General  Brooke,  and  in 
the  generals  of  proved  ability,  who  under  hlna 
guard  the  different  quarters  of  our  land.  But 
most  of  all.  I  have  put  my  faith  In  the  simple, 
unaffected  resolve  to  conquer  or  die  which 
will  animate  and  Inspire  nearly  4,000,000 
Britons  with  serviceable  weapons  in  their 
hands. 

It  is  not  an  easy  military  operation  to  In- 
vade an  island  like  Great  Britain  without  the 
command  of  the  sea  and  without  the  com- 
mand of  the  air,  and  then  to  face  what  wlU 
be  waiting  for  the  invader  here. 

But  I  must  drop  one  word  of  caution,  for 
next  to  cowardice  and  to  treachery  overcon- 
fidence  leading  to  neglect  or  slothfulness  !• 
the  worst  of  martial  crimes.  Therefore.  I 
drop  one  word  of  caution:  A  Nazi  invasion  of 
Great  Britain  last  autumn  would  have  been 
a  more  or  less  improvised  affair.    Hitler  took 
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I'or  granted  that  when  Prance  gave  In  we 
I  uld  give  in.     But  we  did  not  give  In.    And 

had  to  think  again. 

fin  InvaBlon  now  will  be  supported  by  a 
Jch  more  carefully  prepared  tackle  and 
[lipmcnt  of  landing  craft  and  other  appa- 
lus  all  of  which  will  have  been  planned 
\\  manufactured  during  the  winter  months. 
1  must  all  be  prepared  to  meet  gas  attacks, 
lachute  attacks,  and  glider   attacks   with 

stancy.  forethought  and  practiced  skill. 
httuer's  doctm  promised 

must  again  emphasize  what  General  Dill 
said  and  what  I  pointed  out  myself  last 
fr— In  order  to  win  the  war  Hitler  must 
I  troy  Great  Britain.  He  may  carry  havoc 
[if  the  Balkan  States;  he  may  tear  great 
ivlnces  out  of  Russia;  he  may  march  to 
Caspian;  he  may  march  to  the  gates  of 
jua.     All  this  will  avail  him  nothing.     He 

y  spread  his  curse  more  widely  through- 
Europe  and  Asia  but  It  will  not  avert  his 
i>m. 

IjVlth  every  month  that  passes  the  many 
fud  and  once  happy  countries  he  Is  now 
I 'ding  down  by  brute  force  and  vile  In- 
lyue  are  learning  to  hate  the  Prussian 
Le  and  the  Nazi  name,  as  nothing  has 
W   been   hated   so   fiercely   and  so   widely 

ong  men  before.  And  all  the  time,  mas- 
Ls  of  the  sea  and  air.  the  British  Empire— 
L,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  whole  Engllsh- 
Jaking  world — will  be  on  his  track,  bear- 
J;  with  them  the  swords  of  jvistice. 
Irhe  other  day  President  Roosevelt  gave 
li  opponent  In  the  late  Presidential  elec- 
In   a   letter   of   Introduction   to   me.    and 

it  he  wrote  out  a  verse  In  his  own  hand- 
lltlng  from  Longfellow,  which,  he  said. 
Viplies  to  you  people  as  It  does  to  us." 
}n  is  the  verse: 

"Sail  on,  .O  Ship  of  State! 
Ball  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great! 
Humanity  with  all  Its  fears. 
With  all  the  hopes  of  futvire  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate!" 

fWbat  la  the  answer  that  I  shall  give  In 
Vir  name  to  this  great  man,  the  thrice- 
loien  head  of  a  nation  of  130.000.000? 
■r«  la  the  answer  which  I  will  give  to 
lesident  Roosevelt: 
•Put  your  confidence  in  us.  Give  us  your 
r.th  and  your  blessing,  and  under  Provl- 
fnce  all  wUl  be  well.  We  shall  not  fall 
falter:  we  shall  not  weaken  or  tire. 
.  Ither  the  sudden  shock  of  battle  nor  the 
l-ig-drawn  trials  of  vigilance  and  exertion 
111  wear  us  down.  Give  us  the  tools  and 
wUl  finish  the  Job." 


Second  Monthly  Report  of  Government 
Finances 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR 

OP  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  10.  1941 


STATiaiENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
TREASURY 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
authority  of  the  House  given  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  last,  I  am  presenting  the  sec- 
ond monthly  report  on  Government 
finances.  The  statements  accompanying 
the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, which  were  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Febaiary  3,  last,  were 
brought  down  to  the  end  of  December 
31,  last.  The  following  statements  are 
to  the  end  of  January  last.  The  next 
statements  will  be  presented  early  in 
March,  and  will  revise  this  data  to  the 
end  of  this  month. 

Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  February  5,  1941. 

Hon.  Edward  T.  Taylor. 

Ctuiirman,  House  Committee 

on  Appropriations,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  By  direction  of 
the  Secretary  and  In  accordance  with  the 
arrangements  made  with  you  as  outlined  in 
his  letter  of  January  31,  I  am  enclosing  here- 
with the  following  financial  statements: 

Statement  No.  1.  General  Budget  Sum- 
mary— Receipts  and  Expenditures,  compar- 
ing (1)  Budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  years 
1941  and  1942  and  actual  figures  for  the 
fiscal  year  1940;  and  (2)  actual  figures  for 
the  first  7  months  of  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1940  and  1941. 

Statement  No.  2.  Effect  of  Financing  the 
Deficit  on  the  Public  Debt,  showing  (1) 
Budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  years  1941 
and  1942  and  actual  figures  for  the  fiscal 
year  1940;  and  (2)   actual  figures  as  of  Jan- 


uary 31,  1940,  and  January  81,  1941,  respec- 
tively This  statement  shows  the  extent  to 
which  the  net  deficit  has  been  met  through 
borrowings  and  reductions  In  the  Treasury's 
cash  balance.  It  also  shows  the  debt  at  the 
beginning  and  the  close  of  the  period. 

Statem'»nt  No.  3.  Statutory  Debt  Limi- 
tations, showing  the  amount  of  the  debt  out- 
standing which  Is  subject  to  the  debt  limi- 
tation and  the  balance  of  the  borrowing  au- 
thority, t.  e.,  the  amount  of  additional  debt 
which  may  be  Issued  pursuant  to  existing 
limitations.  The  borrowing  authority  Is  seg- 
regated as  between  the  general  debt  limita- 
tion under  section  21  (a)  of  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act  as  amended,  and  the  national- 
defense  limitation  under  section  21  (b) 
thereof. 

Statement  No.  4.  General  Fund  Balance, 
showing  an  analysis  of  the  general  fund  bal- 
ance and  the  changes  therein  during  the 
period.  This  statement  sets  forth  the  bal- 
ances at  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  the 
period  classified  as  to  working  balance.  In- 
crement on  gold,  and  seigniorage.  It  shows 
how  the  general  fund  balance  was  affected  by 
(1)  borrowings,  (2)  excess  of  receipts  or  ex- 
penditxires  In  trust  accounts,  etc.,  and  (3) 
the  net  deficit  as  set  forth  in  Statement  No.  1. 
Statement  No.  5.  Obligations  of  Corpora- 
tions and  Credit  Agencies  Guaranteed  as  to 
Principal  and  Interest  as  of  January  31.  1941. 
This  statement  shows  the  contingent  liabili- 
ties of  the  Government,  1.  e..  the  outstanding 
securities  Issued  by  corporations  and  credit 
agencies  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  as  to  principal  and  Interest. 

Statement  No.  6.  Combined  Statement  of 
Assets  and  Liabilities  of  Governmental  Cor- 
porations and  Credit  Agencies,  as  of  December 
31,  1940,  based  upon  the  latest  official  re- 
ports received  by  the  Treasury.  This  state- 
ment shows  the  total  assets  of  such  corpora- 
tions and  agencies,  the  habllities  (including 
reserves),  and  their  net  worth.  The  liabili- 
ties are  segregated  according  to  obligations 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  and  obliga- 
tions not  so  guaranteed.  The  net  worth  Is 
also  classified  as  to  the  amounts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's proprietary  Interest  and  of  the  pro- 
prietary Interests  not  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

As  stated  In  the  Secretary's  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 31  this  Department  is  glad  to  cooperate 
with  you  In  any  plan  which  will  provide  the 
means  of  keeping  the  Congress  currently  in- 
formed concerning  the  finances  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Very  truly  yours, 

D.  W.  Bell, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


I.  General  Budget  summary— receipts  and  expenditures 
(On  basis  of  daily  Treasury  .statement,  i.  e..  checks  paid  by  Treasurerofthe  United  States.    In  millions  of  dollars] 


Classification 


IH- 


WiJ'ts: 

Infooi*  tax>y ....... — . 

M^^llam-ous  internal  revenue 

Tures  under  !?<)cial  Security  Act — 

Tuee  ui>oD  carriers  and  tbeir  employees . 

CivtoBU : " 

Retam  of  surplus  funds  from  QovernmeDt  corporations^.. 

Other 


Total  receipts , : V"V;"W 

Det  amounts  transferred  to  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  uisurance  trust  luna. 


Net  receipts. 


Full  fiscal  years 


Budpet  estimates 


1942 


4, 509.  5 

3.  OKI.  3 

816.4 

144.9 

295.0 

""176.6' 


8,971.7 
696.3 


8, 275.  4 


1941 


Actual, 
1940 


3,055.0 
2,871.0 
7.^5.  9 
13.5.  3 
302.0 
360.5 
173.5 


7.653.2 
640.3 


7, 012. 9 


2. 125.  3 
2,  344.  6 
712.2 
121.0 
34.S.  6 
53.6 
219.5 


5,924.8 
537.7 


5, 387. 1 


July  1  to  Jan.  31 


Actual, 
1941 


'  1, 103.  4 

1, 726.  2 

393.9 

67.  1 

191.8 

7.5 

117.3 


Artual, 
1940 


845.5 

1, 443. 3 

3f.2.  3 

57.7 

2U4 

4.3 

132.  3 


3, 607.  2 
342.9 


3.264.3 


3,058.8 
268.0 


2. 790. 8 


>  In  conoarinR  actual  receipts  and  expenditures  for  parts  of  a  fi.«cal  year  with  estimates  for  the  full  flscnl  year,  consideration  must  be  Piven_to  the 

U  f h«t  m.,i»^v«  ai^  not  n^lviKl  and  expended  evenly  throuiihout  the  ytar.      For  example,  the  larger  amounts  of  nuomo-tax  payments  are  received  in 

mh  n.>d  June  "[Tarters^f  each  fisctl'^ear.     While  certain  expenditures   occur  evenly  from  month  to  mouth  some  are  seasonal  and  others  vary 


■  cording  to  circumstance Sw 
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I.  General  Budget   summary — receipts  and    expenditures — Continued 
(bn  basis  of  daily  Treasury  statement,  i.  e..  checks  paid  by  Trea.^urer  of  the  United  States.    In  millions  of  dollars] 
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Classification 


Full  fi.soal  years 


July  1  to  Jan.  31 


Budftet  estinaies 


1042 


1941 


Expenditures: 

Departmental 

Agricultural  program 

National  defense: 

Navy 

War. J      .^    „     .^ 

National  defense  funds  fpr  the  President 

Selective  St>rvice 

Other  agencies — 

Supplemental  items '... 


Interest  on  the  public  debt. 

Federal  Loan  Apency 

Federal  Security  Agency. 
Federal  Works  Agency... 
TennesstH-  Valley  Authority. 

Veterans'  .\dministration 

Transfers  to  Tru.st  AccounH - : 

Keturn  of  surplus  funds  fro[n  Government  corporations 

Another 


849.5 
1.078.6 


879.5 
1. 14^.  9 


Actual, 
1940 


Actual. 
1941 


mi.  9 

1. 430.  S 


494.5 
724.  5 


Actual, 
1940 


47.V  1 
850.8 


3,  402.  4 

6,9l.Vl 

22«.6 

32.0 

232.2 

1.000.0 

2,086.3 
3.7tW.  1 

ISi.  8 

21.3 
304.4 
100. 0 


10.811.3 


Total  expenditures '... 
Net  deficit  (excess  expendijures  over  receipts)  •. 


» .\etual  «"x\>enditures 
»  Kxpenditurt's  from 
«  Credits,  deduct. 
»  Exclusive  of  debt 


1,225.0 

8.5 

873.1 

1,239.0 

40.0 

.568.6 

274.6 

■"5i7.'3 


6. 463.  9 


891.5 
667.1 


(») 


l.OM.  5 

1,  J«>9.  4 

3:i9 

5.7 

(«) 


1.558.6 


2,3015 


4a8.« 

352.8 


(•) 


821.4 


1, 100. 0 

9.3 

846.0 

1, 6S.S.  5 

40.0 

565.1 

216.2 

«33«.  5 

583  4 


17.  485.  5         13, 202.  3 


1,040.0 

14.2 

7M9.3 

2, 007.  3 

39.  1 

556.7 

207.9 

""533.8 


8.998.2 


515.7 

5.2 

556.2 

1,015.2 

24.3 

322.  5 

186.2 

« 203.0 

305.7 


6.251.5 


4tt3.0 

8.3 

472.1 

1,213.3 

23.8 

324. 4 

174.4 


336.0 


6. 192.  4 


9, 210. 1 


6, 189.  4 


3,611.1 


2, 987.  2 


2,401.6 


t^^^^T^^ 


811 


retirements  pursuant  to  sinking  fund  and  other  appropriations. 


n.  Effect  of  financing  the  deficit  on  the  public  debt 

[On  basis  of  daily  Treasury  statements.    In  millions  of  dollars) 


Classificatioa 


Full  fiscal  years 


Net  deficit  (statement  I) 
Changes  in  cash  accounts  dur 
Add-  Increase  in  general 


.  ng  period: 

fund  balance  during  period. 


Tptal 

Deduct:  Excess  of  receiptjs 


Total  financed  by  increkse  in  public  debt. 
Add:  Public  debt  at  begi|nning  of  i)eriod. 


Public  debt  at  end  ol  p«friod 


1  Decrease,  deduct. 

in.  Statutory  djebt  limitation 

[Under  sec.  21  of  the 
Act.  as  amended,  as 
In  millions  of  dollars 

Limitation: 

General  limltatlon-^sec.  21  (a) 

National  defense  l|lmitation — 

section  21    (b) 

Total 


ov 


rerexpen'diViires  in  trust  accounts,  etc..  during  iwriod.... 


Budget  e.stimates 


1942 


1941 


0, 210. 1 
37.8 


0, 247. 9 
37.8 


9. 210. 1 
49.156.9 


6, 189.  4 
41.2 


6,230.6 
41.2 


6,  189.  4 
42.  967.  5 


Actual, 
1940 


July  1  to  Jan.  31 


3,611.1 
"947.5 


2,663.» 
135.6 


58.367.0 


49. 156. 9 


2,  .52H.  0 
40.  439.  5 


Actual, 
1941 


2,967.2 
134.3 


3,121.5 
212.0 


Actual, 
1940 


2,40I.« 
■565.0 


1,  84.5.  7 
175.4 


2.909.5 
42.967.5 


42, 967.  5 


45. 877. 0 


1.670.3 
40.430.5 


42, 109. 8 


Deduct: 

Gross  public  debt  outstanding 
January  31,  19411. 

Unearned  discourit  on  U.  S. 
savings  bonds  (difference  be- 
tween   current    redemption 


Second  Liberty  Bond 
of  January  31,  1941. 
1 


45.000,0 

4.000.0 
49700070 


IV.  General   fund   balance 
(On  basis  of  daily  Treasury  statcmcnU.    In  millions  of  dollars] 


45,  877.  0 


value  and  matu:1ty  value)— ^^^^i® 


Less — debt  outstjandlng  not 
subject  to  Btattjtory  limita- 
tion   1 _ 

Total L -^ 

Balance  of  borrowing  authority : 
Under     general     limitation — 

section  21  (a) - 

Under   natlonal-qlefense  limi- 
tation— sectional   (b).. 
Total 


46, 833. 9 


585.4 
"46724875 


1.123.6 

1. 167. 9 
"2775175 


Full  fiscal  years 

July  1  to  Jan.  31 

■•                           Classification 

Budget  estimates 

Actual 
1040 

Actual 
1011 

Actual 

' 

1942 

1941 

mo 

Balance  in  general  fund  at  beginning  of  period: 

1, 178.  4 
143.3 
610.2 

1, 102.  7 
142.8 
5>5.2 

2,159.5 
142.4 
536.3 

l,16Z7 
142.8 
585.2 

2,159.5 
142.4 
536.3 

^pi?nioraee  (silver).—....— —-.—-— ———••—""-- 

Trttol                                                         -__■■■--.-.----•. .--^« --•-•-••-- 

1,931.9 

0, 210. 1 
37.8 

1, 890. 7 

6,180.4 
41.2 

2,838.3 

2,528.0 
135.6 

1,800.7 

2,909.5 
2IZ0 

2,838.2 

1,670.3 

Net  receipts,  trust  accounts,  etc 

175.4 

Total.: --- 

Decrease:  Net  deficit  (statement  II) 

11,179.8 
9.  210.  1 

8.121.3 
6. 189.  4 

5.  .501.  8 
3.611.1 

6.012.2 
2,9B7.2 

4.683.9 
2,401.6 

Balance  in  general  fund  at  end  of  period 

1.969.7 

1.931.9 

1,800.7 

2  02.5.0 

2,282.5 

Analysis  of  general  fund  balances  at  end  of  period: 

1, 195.  8 
143.7 
630.2 

1, 178.  4 
143.3 
610.  2 

1.1(52.7 
142.8 
585.2 

1, 282.  5 
14.3.0 
599.5 

1,.'!71.2 
142.6 

508.5 

Increment  on  gold - 

Seigniorage  (silver) 

Total - 

1     1,9C9.7 

1.931.0  j    l,88a7 

i025.0j      2,282.* 

4 
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T.  OWgatUms  of  corporations  and  credit  agencies  guaranteed  a.  to  principal  and  interest 

[As  of  Jan.  31,  IWl.    In  mUUons  of  dollars] 


Corroraticn  or  accncy 


Limit  of 
authority 


f<. .  .,.y  Credit  Corporation 

f,  rm  Morteaep  forpomtfon 

}-,  .using  A-lniinistration 

Borne  Owners'  Loan  Corporutkin 

Pecowtruction  Finance  rorporaiion 

TenncMM  Valley  Authority 

V.  8.  Honsine  Autlicrity ■ 

U.  8.  Maritime  Commission • 


1,«0.0 

Znno.O 

•  4.0' 10.0 

«  4.  7'a  0 

6,  5.T?.  0 

CI.  8 

8rx).o 

200.0 


Obligations  outstanding  i 


Total 


69fi.2 

1,  am*.  6 

12.  .1 

Zfi!3.6 

1.096.9 

""2i6'2" 


Matured  ' 


Unmatured 


0.2 
13.8 


f>9f).  2 

1.269.4 

12.3 

2,  !^X  8 

1,090.9 

■"226.2 


Total. 


•  5, 915. 0 


14.2 


6,900.8 


property  anulred  through  foreclc^ure  -mount  not  to  exceed  M.T.IO.OOCOOO  to  be  exchanjred  or 

^  *  The  Corporation  w  »s  authonre-l  <«  «^J«"''' f'/," '^"J^e^^^^^  of  anv  of  its  outstanding  bonds.  It.s 
Bold  to  obtain  funds  for  ""ancing  horaemort^pe  '"^!  °^' ^''t^^.^^iiJ^t'^X  be  increased  for  the  purpose  of  ret.rmg  m 
SS^inV^  S.^dVranro^:nt"e!"»1  '^  R^^^c^T^<>''^^^s  to  be  retired,  which  would  not  affect  the  net 
'^*T{'^rt'wr4*".^f '^  ortindKt  any  one  time  with  respect  to  the  in^nng  of  mortgages  and  the  is^ance 
*»'  '''SS  amount  of  as«ts  of  the^  corporations^  and  agencies  L,  in  excess  of  the  total  amount  of  liabilities,  indud- 
tof  obHgatioai  ^^teed  by  the  United  States.    See  statement  6. 

VI.  combined  statement  of  assets  and  liabCities  of  govemTnental  corporations  and  credit 

agencies 

In  millions  of  dollars!  


[As  of  Dec.  31,  IWO. 


Corporation  or  agency 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation... 

Fe<leral  Farm  Mortga»:e  Corporation 

Federal  Housing  AdminL'itration 

Home  Owners'  Loan  Coriwration 

Keconnruction  Finance  Corporation 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority — ~. — - — 

V.  S.  llou.'iing  Authority -- 

V.  8.  Maritime  Conunission 

Federal  land  banks- — 

All  other 


Assets 


Total.. 


926.0 

1,519.4 

73.7 

2,70«.  2 

l,e.'>2.4 

360.2 

360.6 

245.4 

2,  Jas.  5 

3.164.8 


Liabilities 


Obligations 

giiaranteed 

by  the 

United 

Stales  ' 


All  other 

(inchiding 
reserves) 


697.4 

1,279.1 

13.1 

2.631.0 

1,  lUU.  7 


226.9 


13,a6L2 


128.0 

42.2 

5.8 

50.7 

287.0 

15.4 

5.4 

82.4 

L819.7 

902.6 


Net  worth 


Proprietary 

interest  of 

the  United 

States 


Other 


2l.'>.9 
199.2 


S5, 918.2 


3,339.2 


3,558.7 


415.1 


« Includes  accrued  interest.  .   , .  ^    .»,    rr  »««,»« 

accrued  interest. 


FiHpn»#Tiny  Company  Replies  to  Charges 
^    .  Made  in  Exhibit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XJNTTED  STATES 


Monday.  February  10,  1941 


STATEMENT    BY    BURNS    &    McDONNELL 
ENGINEERINO    CO. 


Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  during 
January  some  remarks  were  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridgzs]  relative  to  the  engineering  firm 
of  Bums  &  McDormell,  a  firm  which  has 
done  some  work  for  pubUc  power  bodies 
In  my  State  of  Washington.  This  engi- 
neering firm  has  asked  me  to  place  in  the 


Record  a  statement  concerning  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  I  ask  that  the  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
as  the  answer  of  Burns  &  McDonnell 
Engineering  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Reply  to  Exhibit  or  Senator  Bridges  in 
Congressional  Record  Janoary  8,  1941, 
Relatrt:  to  BrsNs  &  McDonnell  Engi- 
neering Co. 

We  have  received  copies  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  dated  January  8.  1941,  contain- 
ing the  exhibit  which  Senator  Bridges  has 
prepared  and  which  the  Senate  has  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  This  exhibit 
contains  statements  relative  to  the  Bums  St 
McDonnell  Engineering  Co.  and  to  members 
of  the  organization.  We  feel  that  It  Is  only 
the  fair  thing  that  our  side  of  the  question 
be  presented  to  Congress,  which  permitted  the 
Introduction  of  these  misstatements,  which. 
If  allowed  to  go  unchallenged,  are  directly 
harmful  to  our  business  and  to  the  Individ- 
uals concerned. 


The  exhibit  shown  on  pages  57  to  62,  In- 
clusive, of  the  Congressional  Record  con- 
cerns Itself  principally  with  derogatory  re- 
marks about  Dr.  Carl  D.  Thompson  Fair- 
banks-Morse &  Co.,  and  the  Burns  &  McDon- 
nell Engineering  Co.,  respectively,  who  are 
purported  to  have  been.  In  the  statements 
and  insinuations  set  forth  In  the  exhibit, 
together  in  some  sort  of  subversive  combine. 

KTTLL   or   MISSTATEMENTe' 

The  entire  exhibit  is  made  up  of  misstate- 
ments and  half  truths  similar  in  character 
to  those  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
as  coming  from  the  private  utility  interests 
m   attempting   to  discredit   our   firm   where 
we  have  been  retained  in  cities  which   are 
considering  municipal  ownership  of  the  pub- 
lic utUities.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  ex- 
hibit Is  scrutinized  closely  It  wUl  be  found 
that   approximately   one-quarter   of   the   ex- 
hibit is  a  direct  quotation  from  the  Knox- 
vUle  Journal,  KnoxvUle,  Tenn.,  being  an  arti- 
cle published  by  the  Journal  on  November 
24    1933.  at  which  time  we  had  Just  been 
retained  by  the  city  of  Knoxvllle  to  report 
to  them  as  to  the  feasibility  of  obtaining 
T  V  A  power  and  entering  into  the  munici- 
pal ownership  of  the  electric  utility  In  the 
city    of    KnoxvUle.    The    KnoxviUe    Journal 
continued  to  make  false  statements  such  as 
are  set  forth  in  this  article  throughout  the 
several  years  of  litigation  and  construction 
of  the  municipal  system  and  the  improve- 
ments thereto.  ,    ^     ,       ♦»,» 
We  served  the  city  of  KnoxvUle  during  the 
entire  period  when  they  were  attempting  to 
acquire  the  property  and  have  served  them 
subsequently  in  the  design  of  the  improve- 
ments to  the  system  and  its  successful  opera- 
tion.   The  KnoxviUe  News  Sentinel  was  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  a  booster  of  T.  V.  A. 
and  municipal  ownership  of  the  electric  util- 
ity with  the  subsequent  low  rates  to  the  con- 
sumers within   the  city  of  KnoxviUe.     The 
KnoxvUle  News  Sentinel,  at  the  time  when 
the  Journal  article  was  published,  inquired 
of  many  other  cities  where  we  had  been  re-  _ 
tained  as  engineers  and  published  In   their 
paper  the  results  thereof  and  commended  us 
most  highly  for  our  qualifications   and   ac- 
complishments.   The  S."iator's  exhibit  pref- 
aces the  quoUtion  from  the  Jotunal  by  the 
statement  that  the  article  was  "never  denied 
by  Burns  &  McDonneU."     In  answer  to  this, 
we  wish  to  sUte  that  it  has  always  been  our 
policy   to   deny    misstatements   such    as   set 
forth  in  this  article  only  by  proceeding  In  a 
professional    manner    with    the    service    for 
which  we  have  been  retained  and  aUowlng 
the  successfvU   conclusion   of  the  enterprise 
to;  stand  as  a  blanket  denial  for  all  oi  the 
sltkrring  remarks  made  against  us  personally. 
With  only  one  or  two  minor  exceptions,  the 
misstatements  and  accusations  set  forth  In 
the  exhibit  have  been  repeated  over  and  over 
again   by  the  friends  of  the  private  power 
utilities  in  various  cities  where  we  have  been 
retained  as  consultants. 

KNOXVILLE  WELL  SATISFIED 

Perhaps  the  best  general  denial  to  the  one- 
quarter  of  the  exhibit  heretofore  mentioned 
containing  the  Journal  article,  can  be  made 
by  including  herein  extracts  from  letters  writ- 
ten by  the  Honorable  W.  W.  Mynatt,  city 
manager  and  mayor  respectively  of  the  city 
of  KnoxvUle.-  The  first  letter  dated  February 
1,  1934,  contains  this  paragraph: 

"The  work  delegated  to  the  firm  of  Btirns 
&  McDonneU  by  the  city  was  performed  in  a 
most  able  and  satisfactory  manner.  Their 
spirit  of  cooperation  was  particularly  pleasing, 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  them 
very  highly  for  this  type  of  service." 

The  other  letter  dated  October  30.  1939, 
after  the  city  had  been  operating  Its  munici- 
pal system  for  some  time,  contains  this  para- 
graph: 

"Their  services  were  highly  satisfactory  in 
every  respect,  and  we  believe  they  stand  at 
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the  top  In  this  particular  type  of  professional 

work." 

As  the  proof  of  the  "pudding  is  In  the 
eating"  we  quote  herewith  from  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Max  C.  Bartlett.  general  manager  of  the 
Knoxvllle  Electric  Power  and  Water  Board, 
dated  January  7,  1941,  to  the  city  of  Spokane, 
Wash.: 

"INCOME    STATEMENTS 

"Our  accounts  are  kept  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  are  audited  annuaUy  by  a  firm 
of  nationally  known  certified  public  account- 
ants. I  am  summarizing  for  your  informa- 
tion our  Income  statement  for  the  calendar 
year  1939  and  for  the  calendar  year  1940: 

Calendar  year  1939: 

Revenues - 12, 119,  659. 41 


Operating  expenses 1, 218. 448.  44 

Taxes : 207. 036.  61 


Total  deductions 1,425,485.05 

Balance,  available  for 
Interest,  bond  retire- 
ments, depreciation, 
and  surplus 694, 174.  36 

Calendar  year  1940: 

Revenues 2,  466, 148  .14 


Operating  expenses 1,396,313  04 

Taxes - 208,702  57 

Total  deductions 1,605,015.61 


Balance,  available  for 
interest,  bond  retire- 
ments, depreciation, 
and  surplus —         861,132.53 

"SAVINGS  TO  ELECTRIC  USERS 

"Our  present  rates  effect  an  over-all  saving 
to  consumers  of  38  to  40  percent  in  the  cost 
of  electric  service.  For  the  12  months  end- 
ing December  31.  1940.  our  total  revenues 
were  $2,466,000.  This  same  service,  under  the 
private  company's  rates  In  effect  when  we 
purchased  the  system  would  have  brought 
revenues  of  approximately  $4,065,000,  so  that 
during  the  past  12  months  consumers  have 
saved  over  a  miUion  and  one-half  dollars 
under  our  present  rates." 

Included  In  the  article  from  the  KnoxvUle 
Journal  and  reprinted  In  the  Senator's  ex- 
hibit are  references  to  the  foUowlng  projects 
where  we  were  retained  by  the  cities  of  Crown 
Point,  Ind.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Cleburne,  Tex.; 
Columbus,  Miss.;  Elko,  Nev.;  Fort  Thomas. 
Ky :  Augusta,  Ga  ;  Belvldere,  lU.;  Muscatine, 
Ipwa;  Paducah,  Ky.;  and  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
These  cities  are  only  a  lew  of  the  1.721  reten- 
tions we  have  had  in  the  various  communl- 
ties  in  the  United  States  since  the  Inception 
of  our  organization  43  years  ago.  The  follow- 
ing comments  we  believe  refute  successfuUy 
the  insinuations  set  forth  In  the  Senator's 
exhibit. 

FIGURES  ARE  VERIFIED 

Crown  Point.  Ind.:  That  the  facts  relative 
to  this  project  have  obviously  been  misstated 
has  been  made  evident  by  a  letter  dated  June 
11,  1933.  from  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Crown 
Point.  A  quotation  from  this  letter  which  Is 
attached  hereto  Is  as  follows : 

"The  operation  Is  right  at  the  figure  Burns 
&  McDonnell  estimated,  and  Burns  &  Mc- 
Donnell's leport  is  true  and  correct  In  every 
way,  as  to  the  engine  plant  proper." 

St.  Paul.  Minn.:  The  comparison  made  as 
to  the  lime  and  fee  received  for  the  KnoxvUle 
report  and  the  St.  Paul  retention  Is  obviously 
inane  when  it  is  explained  that  our  services 
at  St.  Paul  consisted  of  making  a  detaUed  nut 
■  and  bolt  Inventory  and  appraisal  of  aU  prop- 
erties of  the  private  power  company  for  the 
purpose   of   rate   making,   in  addition   to   a 


report  and  estimates  of  cost  for  a  competitive 
electric  system  for  serving  the  city,  while  at 
Knoxvllle  the  only  service  rendered  was  a  pre- 
liminary report  and  estimate  on  a  competitive 
system.  The  two  services  are  In  no  way 
comparable. 

Fort  Thomas.  Ky.:  The  attempted  compari- 
son of  time  required  to  complete  our  report 
on  a  municipal  plant  at  Fort  "Thomas,  Ky.; 
versus  time  required  to  make  a  report  at 
KnoxvUle  Is  based  completely  on  a  misstate- 
ment of  facts.  Our  report  to  Fort  Thomas  la 
dated  June  12.  1933,  and  the  contract  under 
which  the  service  was  performed  Is  dated 
AprU  12,  1933,  being  exactly  a  2-month  Inter- 
val Instead  of  the  6-month  Interval  as  stated 
m  the  exhibit.  In  addition,  the  Fort  Thomas 
Job  wafe  handled  in  the  field  by  only  one  of 
our  representatives  while  several  representa- 
tives were  available  on  the  E^noxvUle  project. 

Augusta,  Ga.:  We  have  never  been  advised 
of  any  error  In  our  estimates  on  the  Augusta 
project.  We  have  two  letters  which  are  at- 
tached hereto  which  indicate  the  satisfac- 
tion which  the  city  officials  at  Augusta  found 
in  our  services  The  first  letter  dated  Octo- 
ber 2,  1930,  Is  signed  by  the  mayor,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Bell.  Quoted  from  this  letter  Is  this  state- 
ment: 

"Our  selection  of  this  firm  over  a  year  ago 
has  been  so  eminently  satisfactory  to  Augusta 
that  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  recommend  them 
to  you." 

HELP    IS    INVALUABLE 

The  other  letter  is  dated  September  17, 
1932,  and  is  signed  by  the  mayor,  city  attor- 
ney, and  chairman  of  the  canal  commission 
respectively.     Quoting   from  this  letter: 

"We  employed  this  firm  and  their  reports 
and  help  have  been  invaluable." 

Belvldere.  111.:  The  slurring  reference  to 
our  retention  by  the  city  of  Belvldere,  111., 
attempts  to  Indicate  that  the  engineering  fee 


of  5  percent  of  the  actual  cost  of  Improve- 
ments was  excessive.  Actually,  for  a  project 
of  this  size,  this  fee  Is  very  reasonable  when 
compared  with  those  received  on  other  work 
by  other  engineering  firms  and  when  com- 
pared with  the  fees  recommended  by  the 
National  Engineering  Societies.  On  March  1, 
1933.  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Belvldere  wrote 
the  following  letter,  copy  of  which  Is  at- 
tached hereto: 

"The  defeat  of  the  proposed  municipal 
electric  light  plant  at  Belvldere  U  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  the  local  newspapers  were 
evidently  controlled  by  the  utility  company, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  utility  com- 
pany spent  a  large  sum  of  money  In  various 
ways  In  connection  with  the  election  and 
referendum." 

THANKS   FROM   MAYOR 

"I  Wish  to  extend  to  you  my  thanks  for 
your  assistance  during  the  Initial  moves  In 
connection  with  this  question,  and  had  It 
become  a  reality  I  am  certain  that  your  serv- 
ices would  have  been  very  valuable  to  us  as 
It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  Burns  &  McDon- 
nell Engineering  Co.  is  one  of  the  few  in  the 
country  that  cannot  be  controlled  or  bought 
up  by  utility  companies." 

Muscatine.  Iowa:  The  slurring  remark 
made  relative  to  the  operation  of  the  Musca- 
tine plant  for  the  year  1929  can  best  be 
answered  by  a  direct  quotation  from  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  city  of  Muscatine  for  the 
year  1932.  page  22 : 

"The  fereat  and  outstanding  value  of  the 
municipal  light  and  pxjwer  plant  Is  Its  earning 
capacity.  The  net  earnings  of  the  Musca- 
tine plant  for  the  7' 2  years  that  it  has  been 
in  operation  are  $745,403.12  or  over  $99,387 
average  per  year. 

"The  gross  earnings,  total  expenditures  and 
net  earning  for  the  7'2  years  have  been  set 
up  in  the  following  table: 


Financial  operations.  Mtiscatine  municipal  light  plant 


Total  kilowatt- 
hours  generated 


n;  01 1»24  and  1925. 

1936 

1927 

1928 

1929 4 

1930 

1931 

Total 


4,551,000 
3, 755. 000 
5,  Oil.  UK) 
7. 156,  000 
10.  .'i02.  (KK) 
11,576.000 
11,762,000 


Gross  earnings 


illO.327.  f3 
lot*.  SSJ.  12 
132,  135.  16 
173.  892.  43 
243.  37f».  13 
281.412.60 
290.412.04 


54,  313, 000 


1.  339, 940.  31 


Total  expenses, 
ojieration  and 
maintenance 


m2,7S0.J'l 
62,529.97 
73, 616. 07 
95,  .VW.  13 
119.706.97 
141,  ttri.  64 
144.  510.  47 


Net  earning 

over  all  oi>era- 

tion  an<l  main 

tenance 


t71.  .'i03. 00 
43.  tW3.  57 
63.  HO.V  17 
76,  726.  73 
124.  130.37 
215.117.38 
151.tfi6.go 


750.  <26.  06 


745,  403. 12 


"In  this  connection  we  take  some  satis- 
faction in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
m  our  report  to  the  people  2  years  ago  we 
estimated  that  by  the  end  of  1929  the  an- 
nual net  earnings  of  the  plant  would  be  not 
fai-  from  $110,000.  As  the  table  above  shows 
the  net  earnings  were  $124,130.37  for  1929.  or 
over  $14,000  better  than  we  had  predicted. 
And  the  net  earnings  have  continued  to 
grow  untU  they  are  now  well  over  $150,000 
a  year. 

"Our  municipal  light  plant  has  always 
done  better  than  its  friends  predicted  and 
continues  stiU  to  do  so." 

PRIVATE  UTILITIES  FALSIFIED 

Paducah.  Ky.:  The  inference  that  the 
Burns  &  McDonneU  estimates  on  the  Pa- 
ducah project  were  Incorrect  was  made  by 
engineers  retained  by  the  private  utUity 
company.  That  their  conclusions  were  not 
believed  by  the  city  officials  is  indicated  by 
extracts  from  a  letter  written  June  9  1931 
by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  copy  of  which  Is 
attached: 

"Based  upon  their  appraisal,  we  secured  a 
reduction  In  rates  of  approximately  »100^ 
per    year     The    rates    were    reduced    upon 


their  testimony  and  evldencce  33 '^s  percent, 
and  for  a  io-year  period  of  the  new  fran- 
chise we  saved  the  citizens  nearly  $1,000,000. 
We  were  so  successful  in  this  that  2  years 
later  we  employed  this  same  firm  of  engi- 
neers to  appraise  the  water-works  property, 
on  which  we  had  an  option  to  buy  each  5- 
year  period.  We  decided  to  take  over  the 
water-works  property  and  operate  It  as  a 
municipally  owned  plant." 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.:  Senator  Bridges'  exhibit 
contains  a  reference  to  the  appraisal  work 
done  by  the  Burns  &  McDonnell  Engmeerlng 
Co  for  the  city  of  Yonkers.  N.  Y.,  referring 
to  It  as  'slack  appraisal  work  by  this  firm  ' 
The  exhibit  also  speaks  disparagingly  of  the 
testimony  rendered  by  their  Mr.  Hatcher 
Apparently  the  city  officials  of  Yonkers  are 
not  in  accord  with  the  statements  set  forth 
m  the  exhibit.  Quotation  from  a  letter  by 
the  corporation  counsel  of  the  city  of  Yon- 
kers dated  January  14,  1937,  is  as  foUows: 

RATES   WERE   REDUCED 

"A  very  substantial  reduction  In  rates  was 
granted  by  the  conunission  to  consumers  In 
this  case.  The  work  that  you  did  was  In 
aU  respects  most  satisfactory.    •     •     •     Mr. 
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Carl  P.  Lambert  and  Mr.  M.  P.  Hatcher 
proved  to  be  very  effective  witnesses  in  be- 
half of  the  city." 

The  exhibits  set  forth  on  page  67  examples 
M  follows: 

(1)  The   Altron,   Ohio,   case. 

(2)  The  Ainsworth,  Nebr..  case. 

(3)  Contractual  tle-ln  between  B\irn8  8t 
McDonnell  and  Diesel  manufacturers. 

The  Akron  case  Is  best  disposed  of  by 
reference  to  a  letter  dated  December  31, 
1935  which  we  r  -elved  from  the  commis- 
sioner of  public  utilities  and  the  chairman 
of  public  utilities  conmiittee  of  council  of 
the  city  of  Akron,  which  is  attached  hereto. 
Quotations  from  this  letter  are  as  follows: 

"However,  these  firms  were  all  requested 
to  submit  proposals,  and  the  fee  asked  by 
Burns  &  McDonnell  was  over  $2,000  lower 
than  that  of  any  other  firm. 

•<•  •  •  every  single  councilman  voted 
to  employ  Bums  &  McDonnell." 

OUTCOME  WAS  KXCXLLENT 

"Both  you  and  the  city  of  Akron  should 
be  proud  of  the  excellent  outcome  of  the 
vigorous  investigation  which  resulted  In  such 
large  savings  to  the  people  of  this  city. 
Naturally.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  any 
company  whose  excessive  rates  you  so  ably 
expose  will  redouble  its  eflorts  to  prevent 
other  communltks  from  employing  the 
Burns  &  McDonnell   Engineering  Co." 

The  misleading  Insinuations  relative  to 
the  Ainsworth.  Nebr .  case  are  best  contra- 
dicted by  reference  to  a  letter  from  Mr. 
William  M  Ely.  city  attorney  of  Ainsworth, 
daud  April  12,  1933,  copy  of  which  Is 
attached  hereto.  Quotations  from  this  letter 
are  as  follows: 

"The  power  company  failed  in  Its  efiort 
to  show  that  you  were  to  be  paid  by  the 
contractor,  and  thereby  failed  to  establish 
its  claim  that  there  was  collusion  between 
you  and  the  contractor. 

"I  am  sure  that  any  thinking  man  will 
understand  that  a  klc  by  the  power  In- 
terests U  In  fact  a  boost,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  you  wlU  not  be  harmed  In  the 
least  by  the  Insidious  propaganda  that  is 
being  circulated  by  them." 

Relative  to  the  Insinuation  that  we  have 
been  influenced  by  a  contractual  relation- 
ship with  Palrbanks-Morse  ft  Co.,  we  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  only 
such  agreement  which  we  have  had  has  been 
with  the  Falrbanks-Morsc  Water  Supply  Co., 
which  was  a  suljsidlary  organization  which 
was  not  Interested  in  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  Diesel  engines  In  any  respect  and  which 
organization  ceased  to  exist  shortly  after  Its 
formation.  No  services  were  rendered  by  us 
under  this  contract,  and  no  compensation 
was  ever  paid  to  the  Burns  ft  McDonnell 
Engineering  Co.  on  account  of  this  contract. 

The  Fairbanks-Morse  Water  Supply  Co. 
was  an  organization  having  no  engineering 
staff  familiar  with  water-supply  problems. 
They  therefore  entered  Into  a  contract  with 
us  in  May  of  1928  to  make  the  necessary 
surveys,  reports,  plans,  estimates,  specifica- 
tions, etc..  for  the  design  of  these  water- 
supply  projects.  This  service  Is  one  which 
we  have  rendered  to  many  clients  all  over 
the  United  States.  There  was  nothing  un- 
professional about  this  sort  of  engineering 
service  bemg  furnished  and  paid  for.  by 
Burns  ft  McDonnell  as  well  as  other  engi- 
neers furnishing  service  to  private  plants  as 
well  as  to  municipalities. 

BASELESS     INSINUATIONS 

It  Is  rather  interesting  to  note,  relative  to 
the  insinuated  relationship  of  our  firm  with 
Fairbanks-Morse  &  Co ,  that  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  projects  with  which 
we  have  been  connected  have  purchased  any- 
thing from  Fairbanks-Morse  ft  Co.  Of  the 
power  plants  which  have  been  constructed 
vmder  our  direction  and  supervision  since 
1924  only  18  out  of  49  projects  have  installed 
Diesel  engines,  of  which  only  5  have  been 
furnished  by  Fairbanks-Morse  ft  Co.    In  every 


case  where  Fairbanks-Morse  &  Co.  has  in- 
stalled an  engine  on  one  of  our  jobs,  they 
have  been  the  low  bidder  thereon. 

The  Inference  set  forth  in  the  Senator's 
exhibit  that  there  is  something  of  which  to 
be  ashamed  in  our  Interest  In  public  owner- 
ship and  the  membership  of  R.  E.  McDonnell 
in  the  Public  Ownership  League  Is  rather 
far-fetched.  We  have  been  retained  by 
something  Uke  532  clients  for  rendering  serv- 
ice in  connection  with  waterworks  plants  of 
which  approximately  82  percent  of  the  num- 
ber of  these  utUitles  In  the  United  States 
are  municipally  owned.  The  Senator  has 
not  Intimated  in  his  exhibit  that  82  percent 
of  the  cities  in  the  United  States  are  inhab- 
ited by  citizens  who  are  vlci-Jtis  socialists. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 5.000  members  of  the  Public  Owner- 
ship League,  of  which  we  are  proud  to  be  a 
member.  We  found  it  necessary  many  years 
ago  to  take  sides  in  this  question  of  municipal 
ownership  because  of  the  fact  that  we  were 
unable  to  straddle  the  fence.  The  private 
utilities  have  never  been  willing  to  retain 
for  professional  services  engineers  like  our- 
selves who  have  had  the  temerity  to  oppose 
them  in  the  citys  Interest  In  other  cases. 
We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
able  to  withstand  the  onslaught  of  these 
powerful  private  utility  Interests  for  these 
many  years  and  maintain  an  efficient  organ- 
ization of  engineers  to  furnish  service  to 
those  cities  which  desire  bona  fide  results 
and  wish  to  have  their  interests  protected. 
Naturally,  our  friends  are  to  be  found  among 
those  who  have  been  interested  in  munici- 
pally owned  utilities  and  In  furthering  the 
interests  of  the  consumers  rather  than  the 
interests  of  holding  companies. 

«EAL  MOTTVE  OP  ATTACK 

The  motive  or  Incentive  that  prompts  or 
causes  an  attack  such  as  Senator  Bridges 
makes  against  the  Burns  &  McDonnell  Engi- 
neering Co.  is  apparent  when  one  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  results  of  engineering  In- 
vestigations made  by  this  firm  as  to  the  ex- 
cess profits  that  have  been  enjoyed  by  the 
private  utility  Interests,  wherein  these  com- 
\  panics  have  been  forced  by  these  Investiga- 
tions to  relinquish  or  disgorge  these  excess 
profits,  turning  them  back  to  the  people  in 
savings. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  private  power  interests, 
through  Senator  BRmcEs.  are  trying  to  dis- 
credit the  Burns  &  McDonnell  Engineering 
Co.  Cities  all  over  the  United  States,  upon 
discovery,  that  they  were  paying  excess  profits 
for  utility  service,  employed  the  engineering 
firm  of  Burns  &  McDonnell  to  make  rate 
studies  and  investigations  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  If  they  were  paying  excess 
charges.  A  few  of  the  reductions  in  rates 
as  a  direct  result  of  their  surveys  and  Inves- 
tigations are  as  follows: 
Annual  rate  reductions  secured  from  utility 
investigations  made  by  Burns  &  McDonnell 
Engineering  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio: 

Returned  to  electrical  users, 

in  cash $800,000 

Annual    refund    In    reduced 

rates 600.  000 

Araarillo.    Tex.:     Annual    reduc- 
tion           200.000 

Cincinnati,    Ohio:     Annual    re- 
duction  —     2,250.000 

Cleveland.  Ohio  (private  plant): 
Annual      reduction      within 

the  city  limits 778,500 

Suburbs  and  other  territory.         599,500 
Cleveland  Co.  further  reim- 
bursed city,  to  cover  citys 
expense     for     engineering 

investigation 50,000 

Dallas,  Tex.:  Annual  reduction..         250,000 
El  Paso,  Tex.:  Annual  reduction 

In  gas  and  electric 169,500 

Galveston.   Tex.:    Annual   reduc- 
tion  - 100.  ooo 


Annual  rate  reductions  secured  from  utilitif 
investigations  made  by  Bums  &  McDonnell 
Engineering  Co. — Continued 
Jackson,    Miss.:    Annual    reduc- 
tion          165,000 

Jackson.   Tenn.:    Annual    reduc- 
tion  100.  000 

Miami,  Fla.: 

Annual  reduction,  water  and 

gas  and  electric. —         875.000 

Refund  in  cash  over  5Vi-year 

period  during  litigation...  3,600,000 
Paducah,  Ky.:  Annual  reduction.  100,000 
Plqua,  Ohio:  Annual  reduction..  100,000 
Reading,  Pa.:  Annual  reduction.  795,000 
Rockford,  111.:  Annual  reduction.  292,820 
San  Antonio,  Tex.:  Annual  reduc- 
tion, gas  and  electric 590,  000 

St.  Paul,  Minn: 

Annual  reduction: 

First 350.  000 

Second -        518,000 

Tampa,  Fla,:  Annual  reduction 
approved  by  court  decision 
(appealed  Supreme  Court) $635,  000 

Tucson,    Ariz.: 

Annual  reduction: 

First    electric 147.  391 

Second  electric 202.000 

Gas.. 21,000 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.:  Annual  reduc- 
tion          550, 000 


Total  of  above  annual  re- 
ductions.  14,  838.  711 

The  foregoing  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
reductions  secured,  but  do  not  Include  the 
large  number  of  reductions  In  rates  made 
by  the  private  companies  preliminary  to  the 
Investigations  as  a  means  of  heading  off  any 
move  toward  the  investigation  or  municipal 
ownership. 

REStJLTS    TALK 

If  our  services  had  not  obtained  such  satla- 
factory  results,  we  would  not  be  subjected 
to  the  attacks  by  the  private  power  Interests 
every  time  we  are  retained  by  a  municipality 
and  we  would  not  be  retained  by  the  munl- 
pallty  if  our  services  In  previous  engagements 
had  not  been  satisfactory. 

With  these  private  companies  being  forced 
by  these  engineering  investigations  Into  these 
enormous  refunds  or  reductions,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  they  are  imploring  Senator 
BamcEs  and  the  other  private-utility  sup- 
porters to  attempt  to  discredit  this  engi- 
neering concern? 

In  over  40  years  of  engineering  practice, 
with  practically  eyery  power  engagement 
combed  over  with  a  fine-tooth  comb  investi- 
gation to  discover  any  errors  or  Irregularities 
in  our  work,  the  four  cases  previously  cited 
are  the  only  ones  that  the  power  companies 
have  raised  as  the  big  "bugaboos."  All  these 
cases  are  open  for  any  unbiased  investigation. 


Lend-Lease  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  February  10,  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM   MAGAZINE   LIGHT   ON 
LEND-LEASE  BILL 


Mr.  WHEELER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
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Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  magazine  Light,  the 
official  magazine  of  the  International 
Catholic  Truth  Society.  This  editorial 
outlines  and  analyzes  the  lend-lease  bill 
very  well,  and  I  think  it  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Light  of  February  1941] 

LEND-LEASE  BILL 

It  is  the  duty  of  religlotis  and  moral  leaders 
to  reveal  and  oppose  unethical  principles  and 
practices  on  the  part  of  individuals,  groups, 
or  even  government  itself.  It  is  likewise  the 
duty  of  religious  and  moral  leaders  to  reveal 
and  oppose  any  attempts  made  by  govern- 
ment to  Indulge  in  unconstitutional  meas- 
ures, especially  when  such  measures  are  equiv- 
alent to  a  provocation  of  war.  Any  govern- 
ment which  provokes  war.  through  warlike 
words,  or  deeds,  or  legislation,  is  Itself  an 
aggressor. 

On  the  basis,  therefore,  of  ethics  and  con- 
stitutionality, it  becomes  the  duty  of  religious 
and  moral  leaders  to  oppose  the  present  lend- 
lease  bill  recently  submitted  by  the  President 
to  Congress.  For  the  lend-lease  bill  Is  both 
unethical  and  unconstitutional.  This  edito- 
rial, consequently.  Is  not  political  In  nature 
or  scope.  It  is  a  denunciation  of  the  lend- 
lease  bill  as  unethical  and  unconstitutional, 
and  a  plea  to  all  our  fellow-American  citizens 
to  resist  an  attempt  by  Congress  to  establish 
the  President  as  dictator  for  the  defense  of 
foreign  nations. 

The  President's  lend-lease  bill,  which   he 
hopes  win  become  Congress'  lend-lease  bill,  is 
unconstitutional  in  Its  entirety  and   in  Its 
parts.     It  Is  unconstitutional  In  Its  entirety 
because  It  is  a  dictatorial  and  unwarranted 
demand  by  the  President  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  abdicate  Its  law-making, 
treaty-making,  and  money-disbursing  powpr 
in  the  field  of  national  defense,  and  hand 
over  such  powers  to  the  President  for  the  de- 
fense of  any  foreign  nations  whom  the  Presi- 
dent m  his  own  judgment  may  wish  to  defend. 
We  must  remember  that  the  only  powers 
which  either  the  President  or  the  Congress 
may  exercise  are  those  clearly  stated  or  clearly 
Inferred  in  articles  I  and  II  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.     Our  Constltuticn 
Is  a  document  of  delegated  powers.     In  1789. 
the  sovereign  people  of  the  various  States  be- 
queathed  certain   powers,   and   only   certain 
powers,  to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
Certain  definite  powers  were  denied  to  the 
Federal  Government.     Certain  definite  pow- 
ers were  also  denied  to  State  governments. 
All  powers  not  delegated  to  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment remained  In  the  sovereign  people. 

This  means  that  legislation  is  not  consti- 
tutional merely  because  the  President  asks 
for  it  or  Congress  proposes  It.  This  means 
that  legislation,  not  provided  for  In  the  ex- 
plicit or  clearly  implied  powers  granted  by 
the  people  to  the  President  or  the  Congress, 
does  not  become  constitutional  even  after  it 
is  passed.  Both  before  and  after  passage 
stkh  legislation  remains,  as  legal  language 
phrases  It,  ultra  vires,  that  is  to  say,  beyond 
the  power  of  the  Congress  to  pass  and  there- 
fore, unconstitutional. 

The  lend-lease  bill  is  unconstitutional  be- 
cause not  one  of  the  dictatorial  powers  con- 
tained in  it  Is  granted  either  to  the  Con- 
gress by  article  I  or  to  the  President  by 
article  II  of  our  Federal  Constitution.  Nei- 
ther Congress  nor  the  President  should  exer- 
cise powers  not  granted  by  these  articles  of 
the  Constitution.  The  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  are  limited  powers. 
They  must  not  be  extended.  The  American 
people  must  not  allow  either  Congress  or  the 
President  to  exercise  any  power  beyond  that 
which  the  Constitution  grants  them. 


Nor  can  the  unconstitutional  powers 
sought  by  the  President  be  deduced  from 
the.  phrase,  "to  provide  for  the  conunon  de- 
fense," which  is  contained  in  the  preamble 
to  the  Constitution  as  one  of  the  reasons  for 
which  the  sovereign  people  granted  limited 
and  delegated  powers  to  the  various  branches 
of  our  Federal  Government.  In  article  I. 
this  phrase  Is  translated  to  mean  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Army  and  Navy  and  the  support  of 
^  national  militia  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  against  her  enemies  By  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  the  powers 
of  the  lend-lease  dictatorship  bill  be  derived 
from  the  preamble  or  from  articles  I  and  II 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Coming  to  the  particular  sections  of  the  bill, 
it  is  clear  that  section  3  violates  article  2.  sec- 
tion 2,  of  the  Constitution  by  attempting  to 
give  to  the  President,  and  to  the  President 
alone,  the  power  to  enter  Into  political  and 
military  and  commercial  treaties  with  foreign 
countries  without  requiring  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  and  without  securing 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors present.  By  article  2,  section  2,  of  the 
Constitution  the  Senate  holds  equal  place 
with  the  President  in  the  enactment  of  all 
treaties  with  foreign  nations. 

Section  6  of  the  lend-lease  dictatorship  per- 
mits the  President  to  use  any  moneys  on  hand 
in  the  Treasury,  no  matter  for  what  purpose 
the  people  paid  them  and  the  Congress  as- 
sessed them,  In  order  to  send  war  materials 
to  foreign  nations  or  In  order,  according  to 
section  8,  to  support  foreign  munitions  fac- 
tories by  buying  war  materials  from  foreign 
nations  for  the  same  or  other  foreign  nations. 
Section  6  permits  the  President  to  use  unex- 
pended funds  appropriated  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, such  a?  to  pay  veterans'  pensions,  or  to 
meet  the  needs  of  social  security,  etc..  in 
order  to  deliver  war  materials  to  foreign  na- 
tions without  requiring  these  foreign  nations 
to  pay  a  single  cent  for  the  war  materials  thus 
received. 

For  instance,  let  us  suppose  that  there  is 
a  million  dollars  in  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury as  a  result  of  a  revenue  act  passed  by 
Congress  for  purposes  of  social  security,  or 
of  health,  or  of  youth,  or  of  pensions  for 
those  veterans  who  are  maimed  In  mind  or 
body,  or  both.  This  money  Is  collected  for  a 
specific  purpose.  It  lies  In  the  Treasury,  ear- 
marked. It  has  come  out  of  the  sweat  and 
toll  of  American  citizens  who  are  willing  to 
make  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  sccial  security  and  In  order  to 
compensate  those  who  were  maimed  and 
mangled  In  the  World  War  20  years  ago. 

Then  along  comes  section  6  of  the  lend- 
lease  dictatorship  bill,  which  would  authorize 
the  taking  of  this  money  and  the  spending 
of  It  In  domestic  or  foreign  munition  fac- 
tories for  the  defense  of  China  or  Greece  or 
any  other  country  which  the  President  be- 
lieves should  be  defended.  The  fact  that  the 
President  would  never  exercise  these  powers 
to  the  foregoing  extent  is  no  reason  for  call- 
ing such  powers  into  existence.  The  very 
granting  of  such  powers  is  unconstitutional, 
as  distinguished  from  their  exercise. 

Constitutionally,  moreover,  section  6  Is  a 
clear  violation  of  section  9  of  article  I  of  the 
constitution,  which  declares:  "No  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  In 
consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law." 
The  lend-lease  bill  reeks  with  violations  of 
ethics  and  constitutional  government.  The 
American  Nation  is  to  be  mortgaged  to  any 
country  chosen  by  the  President,  and  the 
President,  according  to  section  3.  need  not 
demand  any  payment  In  money  for  the  ma- 
terials and  services  provided  by  the  American 
taxpayer  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  clearly 
states-  "The  terms  and  conditions  upon 
which  any  such  foreign  government  receives 
any  aid  authorized  under  subsection  (a)  shaU 
be  those  which  the  President  deems  satis- 
factory" and  may  consist.  If  the  President 
does  not  choose  to  receive  payment  In  kind 


or  property,  in  "any  other  direct  or  indirect 
benefit  which  the  President  deems  satisfac- 
tory." According  to  this,  neither  payment 
in  money  nor  in  kind  need  be  accepted  by 
the  President  for  the  economic  and  political 
enslavement  of  the  American  people  to  the 
defense  of  foreign  nations. 

The  lend-lease  bill  is  economic  insanity. 
Tlie  lend-lease  bill  is  unethical  and  uncon- 
stitutional. The  lend-lease  bill  is  totali- 
tarian in  spirit  and  undemocratic  in  oper- 
ation. The  lend-lease  bill  is  the  worst  blow 
ever  delivered  by  any  President  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  In  times  of 
peace.  The  lend-lease  bUl  is  the  vestibule 
to  war.  Its  passage  would  mean  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Pr&sldent  as  a  dictator  tor 
the  defense  of  foreign  nations,  the  abdication 
by  Congress  of  the  need  for  its  own  existence 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  and  nalloiial 
defense,  and  the  beginning  of  government 
by  Presidential  decree.  Therefore,  the  lend- 
lease  bill  must  be  defeated  at  all  costs.  No 
political  compromises  by  the  President  ard 
no  revisions  or  amendments  by  the  Congress 
can  offset  or  minimize  Its  character  as  un- 
ethical and  unconstitutional  legislation. 


Anniversary  of  Boy  Scouts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  February  10,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  delivered  by  the  Pres- 
ident last  Saturday  in  commemoration 
of  the  thirty-first  anniversary  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fellow  scouts,  the  record  of  your  achieve- 
ments during  the  past  year,  as  reported  by 
Mr.  Head,  Is  some-.hlng  of  which  we  can  all 
be  proud.  I  am  most  favorably  Impressed 
with  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  the  emer- 
gency service  training  program  now  being 
developed  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  today  are  approaching 
manhood  at  a  grave  hour  in  the  worlds  his- 
tory. Recent  events  have  threatened  the  se- 
curity of  free  men  everywhere,  and  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  is  being  challenged  In  many 
parts  of  the  world.  The  United  States  must 
be  strong  if  our  free  way  of  life  is  to  be  main- 
tained and  for  our  national  policy  we,  as  a 
Nation,  have  adopted  the  motto  of  the  Boy 
Scout  organization— Be  Prepared. 

In  many^ways  the  Boy  Scouts  have  sought 
to  emulate  the  deeds  of  the  early  American 
pioneers  who  subdued  the  wilderness  and  es- 
tablished on  a  new  found  continent  a  better 
human  society.  But  It  is  not  primarUy  for 
mere  physical  fea.s  that  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment has  won  the  high  praise  and  the 
esteem  of  the  American  people.  It  is  rather 
because  the  Boy  Scouts  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  the  development  of  those  qualities  of 
character  and  citizenship  upon  which  th» 
future  of  our  democracy  rests. 

In  this  grave  hotir  national  defenae  dom- 
inates the  heart  and  mind  and  soul  of  Amer- 
ica.   The  Government  must  take  the  major 
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regponalbUlty  since  It  alone  represents  all  of 
the  people  acting  In  concert.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  and  should  not  pre-empt 
those  fields  of  private  endeavor  which  have 
become  an  indispensable  part  of  life  in 
America. 

You  who  are  members  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
have  a  great  opportunity  In  your  organiza- 
tion to  do  your  part  In  this  great  task.  In 
your  scout  troops  you  have  the  opportunity  to 
develop  the  type  of  leadership  and  group  co- 
operation which  Is  so  greatly  needed  in  a 
democracy  such  as  ours.  You  have  oppor- 
tunities in  your  scouting  program  to  develop 
those  pUysical  and  mental  qualities  upon 
which  the  s\irvlval  of  a  self-governing  com- 
munity depends. 

The  Boy  Scouts  have  made  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make  an  important  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  America's  young  manhood. 
The  Boy  Scouts  have  always  responded  gen- 
erously when  called  into  action  in  the  service 
of  their  communities  and  their  fellow  clti- 
«ens.  The  Nation  is  confident  that  the  Bo^ 
Scouts  stand  ready  to  contribute  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  in  these  critical  hours. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  I  am  proud  of 
wh5f~you  have  done  and  are  doing,  and 
proud  of  what  I  know  you  will  do  In  playing 
yoTir  part  in  our  American  defense. 
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Labor   Relations   and   National   Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  Tax  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  February  10.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  EON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL, 
OP  MINNESOTA 


Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  radio  address  on 
labor  relations  and  national  defense. 
which  I  delivered  on  the  National  Radio 
Forum,  sponsored  by  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  over  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.,  blue  network,  on  February  3, 
1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  problem  of  developing  better  and  more 
efficient  labor  relation  procedures  in  the 
United  States  Is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  been 
with  us  for  at  least  a  century.  During  the 
past  60  years  especially,  it  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  ever  Increasing  Investigation  and 
public  discussion  and  debate.  The  growth  of 
both  labor  organizations  and  business  enter- 
prises have  Increased  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  and  Its  cimplexities.  Today  we 
have  single  plants  employing  upward  of 
10,000  men.  A  stoppage  of  work  in  such  a 
plant  as  a  result  of  a  labor  dispute  cannot 
but  have  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  com- 
munity and  often  on  an  entire  region. 

Actually,  the  techniques  and  procedures 
used  In  handling  labor  disputes  have  Im- 
proved steadily  in  recent  years.  Both  em- 
ployers and  union  leaders  have  been  and  are 
learning.  Much  Improvement  Is  due  to  the 
fact  that  labor's  right  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain collectively  has  been  written  Into  our 
BUtutes.  It  is  now  fully  accepted  by  all  but 
•  Tery  few  employers  who  are  still  living  In 
the  past  and  who  resent  labor's  use  of  Its  col- 


lective power  to   obtain  for  Itself   a  larger 
share  In  the  fruits  of  production. 

Strikes  are  declining.  Department  of  La- 
bor Statistics  show  that  during  1940  there 
were  160  fewer  strikes  than  in  1939.  Only 
half  as  many  employees  were  involved.  And 
the  loss  in  man-days  of  work  In  1940  was 
only  about  one-third  of  that  In  1939.  Our 
labor  relations  today  are  much  better  than 
In  1916  and  1917. 

But  despite  this  progress,  the  problem  has 
come  forcibly  to  the  front  In  recent  months 
because  of  labor  disputes  closing  some  plants 
producing  for  our  national  defense. 

Time  Is  of  the  essence  in  our  tremendous 
effort  to  make  the  defenses  of  this  Nation 
Impregnable    against    any     possible     attack. 
Unfortunately,    for    every    first-line    combat 
plane  which  we  possess  today,  the  aggressor 
nations  against  which  we  are  arming  have 
at  least  20  and  possibly  50.    For  every  trained 
and    equipped    division    of    fighting    troops 
which  we  have  today,  they  have  at  least  10. 
It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  we  arm  com- 
pletely with   all  possible  speed.     And  every 
time  a  plant  producing  planes  or   guns  or 
ships  is   shut   down,   even   for   a   few   days, 
as  a  result  of  a  labor  dispute.  It  slows  up  our 
defense  production.     Every  time  a   canton- 
ment-building Job  is  shut  down  as  a  result 
of  a  labor  dispute,  it  sets  back  so  much  the 
date  when  troops  may  be  moved  Into  that 
cantonment  for  training.     There  is  Involved 
not  only  the  direct  loss  of  the  planes  and 
guns  that  might  have  been  produced  during 
the  days  the  plant  was  closed,  but  there  Ifl 
the  indirect  loss  which  results  from  the  dis- 
ruption of  production  schedules  and  the  bit- 
terness   between    employer    and    employees 
which  always  follows  any  plant  shut-down 
due   to    this   cause.     Any   labor   leader   and 
any  employer  who  has  been  through  it  will 
admit   that   after  a   plant   has   been   closed 
down  as  a  result  of  a  labor  dispute,  it  often 
takes    months,    and    even    years,    to    restore 
the  harmonious  relations  and  the  teamwork 
between  management  and  employees  that  is 
so  essential  to  speedy  and  efficient  produc- 
tion.    It  is  my  opinion  that  these  Indirect 
losses  are  far  greater  than  the  direct  losses 
In  production  which  might  have  taken  place 
dtiring   the   shut-down. 

That  Is  why  today  the  public,  management, 
organized  labor,  and  the  Congress  are  all 
concerned  about  this  problem  of  labor  rela- 
tions. With  the  dangers  threatening  our 
Nation,  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  permit 
anything  to  slow  down  our  defense  efforts. 

If  these  were  normal  times.  I  believe  It 
would  be  wiser  to  leave  this  problem  to  tte 
parties  directly  concerned,  management  and 
labor.  I  am  sure  that  in  the  course  of  the 
years  they  would  voluntarily  work  out  fair 
and  equitable  procedures  which  would  elimi- 
nate to  an  ever-increasing  degree  stoppages 
of  production  due  to  labor  disputes.  I  be- 
lieve that  eventually,  when  they  had  per- 
fected these  procedures  to  suit  themselves, 
they  probably  would  come  themselves  to  the 
Congress  and  ask  for  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion writing  these  procedures  Into  the  stat- 
utes. But,  unfortunately,  that  sort  of  de- 
velopment, and  It  Is  a  development  which 
fits  best  Into  the  pattern  of  our  democracy, 
takes  time,  years  of  time,  and  today  we  can- 
not afford  that  time.  I  believe  it  Is  essen- 
tial that  procedures  be  worked  out  immedi- 
ately that  will  reduce  to  the  absolute  mini- 
mum stoppages  of  production  due  to  labor 
disputes. 

We  do  have  some  models  and  some  experi- 
ence on  which  to  draw.  Noteworthy  among 
these  is  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  It  Is  sig- 
nificant. I  believe,  that  this  act,  which  has 
virtually  eliminated  major  stoppages  of  work 
In  that  Industry,  was  the  result  of  nearly  40 
years  of  trial,  error,  and  experience.  Con- 
gress enacted  the  first  railway  labor  disputes 
conciliation  law  In  1888  and  made  one  or 
two  other  attempts  before  1926,  when  the 
railroad  brotherhoods  and  the  big  Interna- 
tional unions  In  that  Industry  Joined  with 


the  railway  executives  to  draft  the  present 
Railway  Labor  Act  which  Congress  then 
passed. 

We  have  also  the  experience  of  several 
States  under  State  labor  relations  acts,  no- 
tably that  enacted  in  1939  In  my  own  State 
of  Minnesota,  which  was  a  modification  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  to  meet  the  varied 
conditions  existing  in  all  industry  as  opposed 
to  those  only  in  the  railway  Industry.  In  the 
nearly  2  years  of  its  operation  the  Minne- 
sota law  has  proven  Its  workability  and  Its 
fairness  to  labor,  management,  and  to  the 
public. 

Indicative  of  the  growing  concern  over  this 
problem  is  the  fact  that  in  the  closing 
months  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  a  num- 
ber of  bills  aimed  at  its  solution  were  in- 
troduced. And  already  in  the  Seventy-sev- 
enth Congress  we  have  had  several  measiures 
offered.  In  addition  to  these  legislative  at- 
tempts, the  Labor  Division  of  the  Defense 
Advisory  Council,  under  Sidney  Hillman,  is 
expanding  its  activities,  and  the  Concilia- 
tion Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor  Is 
also  Intervening  wherever  possible  in  labor 
disputes  affecting  defense  production. 

Last  week  Chairman  Vinson  of  the  House 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  Introduced  a  bill 
which  would  require  at  least  50  days  of  ne- 
gotiations and  mediation  before  any  strike 
In  any  plant  having  a  naval  contract.  His 
bill  would  create  a  special  naval  mediation 
board  to  handle  such  disputes.  The  pro- 
cedures under  It  are  largely  modeled  on  those 
provided  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  but  his 
measure  as  Introduced  would  apply  only  to 
concerns  having  naval  contracts. 

I  have  Introduced  a  labor  relations  bill  for 
defense   industries  modeled  on   our  Minne- 
sota act.    The  principle  in  that  law  is  a  10- 
day  waiting  period  before  either  a  strike  or 
a    lockout,    during   which    the    Government 
steps   m   and   brings   both   parties   together 
around  the  conference  table  In  a  final  effort 
to  effect  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
Before  discussing  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  statement  of 
policy   adopted    by   the   International   presi- 
dents and  representatives  of  the  13  big  in- 
ternational unions  affiliated  with  the  metal- 
trades  department  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  at  a  conference  here  In  Washington, 
January  3  and  4.     These   13  Internationals 
comprise  the  bulk  of  the  skilled  metal  trades- 
men employed  In  the  vital  defense  Indtistrlea. 
After  pointing  out  the  gravity  of  the  inter- 
national situation  and  the  need  for  speedy 
production  of  all  materials  needed  for   our 
own  defense;  and  for  aid  to  Britain,  the  state- 
ment  of  the  metal-trades  department  con- 
tinues: 

"It  was  the  conviction  of  the  International 
representatives  that  the  most  effective  method 
of  speedily  unifying  labor  conditions  so  that 
the  greatest  output  of  production  could  be 
secured  would  be  the  immediate  application, 
on  a  wider  scale  than  heretofore,  of  collective 
bargaining  between  the  employers  and  the 
employees  in  the  metal-working  indtistries. 

"Our  country  naturally  divides  Itself  into 
certain  recognized  zones,  and  the  conference 
declared  Its  intention  Immediately  to  en- 
deavor to  secure  conferences  with  employers 
In  such  districts,  or  zones,  beginning  with 
the  shipbuilding  Industry,  so  that  without 
loss  of  time  those  who  must  produce  for 
national  defense — management  and  labor — 
meet  at  the  conference  table  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  working-rules  agreements,  the 
Intent  and  effect  of  which  will  be  to  unify 
and  stabilize  industrial  relations,  and  the 
terms  of  employment  in  such  districts.  Such 
agreements  must  contain  provision  for  vol- 
untary arbitration,  and  that  there  shall  be 
no  stoppage  of  work.  The  entering  Into  of 
such  agreements  are  the  guaranty  that  there 
will  be  neither  strikes  nor  lockouts. 

"As  the  conference  declared  itself  on  June 
20,  1940.  It  so  again  declares  Its  policy  and 
Its  intention  to  cooperate  to  the  greatest  de- 
gree,  to  which   recognition   is   given   to   it. 
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with   every   Federal   agency   connected  with 
national  defense. 

"There  must  be  no  stoppage  of  work. 
"Thoroughgoing   cooperation  must  be  es- 
tablished   between    management    and    labor 
through  direct  contact  between  their  chosen 
representatives. 

"Where  their  efforts  fail  to  bring  adjust- 
ment of  questions  which  may  arise,  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Division  of  Conciliation.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  must  be  speedily  secured. 
Should  this  conciliation  not  establish  prompt 
results  then  arbitration  must  be  applied. 

"The  rules  to  govern  voluntary  arbitration 
and  the  selecting  of  the  arbitration  personnel 
must  be  the  Joint  responsibility  of  manage- 
ment and  employees'  representatives. 

"These  are  the  methods  of  democracy  ap- 
plied to  a  national  emergency." 

I  believe  the  metal  trades  department  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  to  be 
highly  commended  for  the  breadth  of  under- 
standing and  the  statesmanlike  approach  to 
our  national-defense  production  problem  dis- 
played in  this  statement  of  policy.  I  am  in 
complete  accord  with  the  entire  statement. 
Including  the  position  that  the  sooner  all  of 
our  major  defense  industries  work  out  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  with  bona  fide 
organizations  of  their  employees,  the  better 
It  will  be  for  our  defense  effort.  And  If  those 
agreements  Include  prohibitions  against  stop- 
pages of  work  and  provision  for  voluntary  ar- 
bitration and  mediation  of  all  disputes  aris- 
ing, then  neither  the  employees  nor  the  em- 
ployers working  under  such  agreements  will 
ever  be  affected  by  the  Federal  legislation  I 
propose. 

The  bill  1  have  introduced  would  in  essence 
simply  write  into  our  statutes  the  procedure* 
relative  to  labor  disputes  which  the  metal 
trades  department  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  advocates  In  its  statement  of  policy. 
Unfortunately,  we  cannot  depend  entirely  on 
voluntary  adherence  to  this  policy.  There 
would  always  be  a  few  violators  on  both  sides. 
Let  me  tell  you  briefly  what  my  bill  would 
do.  First  it  would  apply  only  to  defense  in- 
dustries, but  of  course  in  these  days,  that 
takes  in  almost  everything.  It  would  expire 
July  1.  1943.  unless  renewed  by  the  Congress. 
It  would  apply  to  Jurisdicticnal  disputes  as 
well  as  to  those  between  employer  and  em- 
ployees. 

No  new  agency  would  be  created  by  the  bill. 
The  act  would  be  administered  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Conciliation  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  he  would  be 
authorized  to  employ  any  additional  commis- 
sioners or  other  help  needed.  The  conciliator 
also  would  be  authorized  to  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  any  State  official  in  a  State  having  a 
similar  conciliation  statute. 

Both   employees  and   employers  would  be 
required  to  give  written  notice  to  the  other 
party  of   any  Intention  to  seek  or  make  a 
change  in  wages,  hours,  or  other  working  con- 
ditions.    After   such   notice   they  would   be 
required  to   negotiate   in   good   faith   for  at 
least    10    days,    after    which    the    employees 
might  serve  notice  of  strike  or  the  employer 
might  serve  a  lockout  notl(fe  on  the  concili- 
ator.    After  service  of  such  notice  there  would 
be  a  10-day  waiting  or  cooling-off  period  dur- 
ing  which   the   conciliator ,  would   call   both 
parties  together  for  a  conference  or  series  of 
conferences  which  both  would  be  required  to 
attend.     He  would  endeavor  to  work  out  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute.    The  10-day  wait- 
ing period  could  be  extended  indefinitely  by 
mutual  consent  of  both  parties. 

If  at  any  time  during  the  course  of  negoti- 
ations or  concUiatlon  both  parties  to  a  dispute 
agreed  to  submit  the  issues  to  arbitration,  the 
conciliator  would  appoint  la  three  member 
arbitration  board.  One  njiember  would  be 
representative  of  the  employees,  one  of  the 
employer,  and  the  third  would  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  first  two  If  possible,  but  If  not,  would 
be  named  by  the  conciliator.     The  arbitra- 


tion board  would  have  power  to  subpcna 
witnesses  and  records  and  its  decision  would 
be  binding  upon  both  parties. 

In  any  strike  or  lock-out  notice  in  an  In- 
dustry producing  critical  defense  items,  the 
conciliator  would  immediately  notify  the 
President,  who  might  at  his  discretion  appoint 
a  special  mediation  board  which  would  at- 
tempt to  settle  the  dispute.  This  special 
board  would  publish  a  report  of  its  findings 
as  to  the  Issues  in  dispute  and  its  efforts  to 
mediate  them.  No  strike  or  lock-out  would 
be  permitted  imtil  the  board  had  published 
its  report  or  until  30  days  had  elapsed  since 
its  appointment,  whichever  occurred  first. 

Any  action  to  effectuate  either  a  strike  or 
lock-out  dvu-ing  either  the  iO-day  waiting 
period  or  the  30-day  period  would  be  de- 
clared urUawful  by  the  act.  The  district 
courts  would  be  directed  to  enjoin  any  such 
action,  but  only  for  the  balance  of  the  wait- 
ing period  and  only  after  verifying  from  the 
conciliator  the  facts  as  to  whether  notice  had 
been  given  and  the  date  on  which  it  was 
given. 

The  bill  also  would  permit  either  party  to 
a  dispute  to  call  upon  the  conciliator  for  his 
services  at  any  time  without  necessarily  giv- 
ing notice  of  strike  or  lock-out. 

In  Minnesota  these  principles  of  a  cooling- 
off  period  and  conciliation  have  been  in  effect 
now  for  a  year  and  8  months.  During  that 
time.  944  notices  of  strike  or  lock-out  involv- 
ing 60.700  employees  have  been  served  on  the 
conciliator.  Out  of  that  total  only  47  have 
resulted  in  strikes  and  3  ii  lock-outs  and  the 
total  number  of  employees  involved  In  both 
the  strikes  and  lock-outs  was  only  3.868. 

The  bill  which  Chairman  Vinson  of  the 
House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  introduced  is 
somewhat  more  elaborate  and  follows  a  little 
more  closely  the  pattern  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act.  It  also  contains  one  feature  which  I  be- 
lieve would  cause  endless  trouble.  That  is  a 
prohibition  of  closed-shop  agreements  with 
unions.  The  unions,  which  have  fought  long 
and  hard  for  closed-shop  agreements,  would 
resent  such  a  provision  bitterly.  I  think  it 
would  Increase  Industrial  strife  rather  than 
promote  harmony  in  labor  relations. 

The  Vinson  bill  would  require  50  days  of 
legotlaticn  and  mediation  In  all.  That  might 
be  all  right  in  a  shipyard  constructing  a  bat- 
tleship, which  takes  3  or  4  years  to  build. 
It  would  not  work  so  well  in  a  small  plant 
turning  out  minor  parts  where  a  total  con- 
tract might  be  completed  in  a  few  days  or 
weeks  It  would  not  work  very  well  in  the 
construction  field.  For  instance,  one  canton- 
ment construction  Job  recently  let  must  be 
completed  in  60  days  under  the  specifications. 
A  requirement  of  50  days  of  negotiation  on 
such  a  Job  obviously  would  tie  labor's  hands 
completely.  ,       ..      ^ 

Further.  I  believe  the  need  is  for  broad 
legislation  covering  all  Industries  producing 
for  defense.  A  number  of  separate  acts  ap- 
plying to  individual  Industries  would  cause 
endless  confusion  and  Increase  costs  need- 
lessly. . 

This  need  for  a  fairly  simple  and  speedy 
procedtire  which  can  be  appUed  to  all  types 
of  industry  is  one  factor  which  led  me  to 
depart  considerably  from  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  model.    The  Railway  Labor  Act  sets  up  a 
very  complicated  and  lengthy  procedure.    It 
provides  first  for  direct  negotiation  between 
the  employer  and  employees,  then  for  sub- 
mission  to   an   adjustment   board,   then   for 
mediation  by  the  National  Mediation  Board, 
then  for  an  attempt  to  get  both  parties  to 
agree  to  arbitration,   and  finally   If  all  else 
fails  for  appointment  of  a  special  fact-finding 
commission    by    the    President.    During    all 
these  procedures,  and  they  often  string  out 
over  many  months,  there  can  be  neither  a 
strike    nor    a    lock-out.    That  ^system    has 
worked  out  very  well  for  the  raUways  where 
employment  Is  stable  year  In  and  7*"  o"^ 
and  where  there  Is  a  long  record  of  coUectlve 
bargaining  on  both  sides  of  the  table. 


I  don't  believe  It  can  be  applied  immediately 
to  all  industries,  and  so  I  have  simplified  the 
machinery  as  much  as  possible.  I  hope  and 
I  believe  that  eventually  organized  labor  and 
organized  employers  will  themselves  get  to- 
gether and  work  out  procedures  aimed  to 
settle  disputes  with  a  minimum  of  strikes 
or  lock-outs.  They  will  either  Incorporate 
such  procedures  into  all  collective  bargaining 
agreements  or  else  ask  the  Congress  to  enact 
them  into  law. 

The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  does  not 
take  away  labor's  basic  right  to  strike.  I 
am  absolutely  opposed  to  a  legislative  pro- 
hibition of  all  strikes  or  a  requirement  for 
compulsory  arbitration,  which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing.  For  one  thing.  Congress 
could  not  stop  strikes  by  such  legislation; 
it  would  merely  make  them  Illegal.  Further- 
more. I  believe  the  emphasis  in  such  legisla- 
tion should  be  on  conciliation  and  negotia- 
tion, rather  than  having  government  step 
Into  the  labor  relations  picture  as  a  police- 
man cracking  down  on  either  party. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  requirement  of 
20  days  of  negotiations  In  all  before  a  strike 
could  take  place  Impairs  labor's  right  to 
strike  seriously.  As  I  see  It,  it  simply  means 
that  when  a  group  of  employees  and  their 
employer  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
they  cannot  agree  and  decide  to  have  a  test 
of  strength  by  either  a  strike  or  lock-out,  the 
public  steps  in  and  says  to  both  of  them  that 
you  must  make  one  more  attempt  to  settle 
this  thing  peacefully. 

The  chances  of  effecting  a  settlement  of 
a  labor  dispute  are  much  better  and  the 
Job  is  much  easier  if  the  employees  are  still 
working  and  the  plant  still  operating.  Once 
the  plant  has  been  closed  down  either  by 
strike  or  lock-out.  temp>ers  rise.  Usually 
there  are  Incidents  which  create  bitterness 
and  it  is  Infinitely  more  difficult  to  get  both 
parties  to  be  reasonable  and  agree  on  a  set- 
tlement. 

And  even  from  organized  labor's  point  of 
view— while  the  strike  Is  labor's  ultimate  and 
most  powerful  weapon — it  is  also  true  that 
the  strike  Is  a  more  effective  weapon  when 
It  is  still  a  threat  than  it  is  once  it  becomes 
an  actuality  and  the  men  have  walked  out. 
As  long  as  the  strike  Is  only  a  threat,  the 
employer  Is  anxious  to  make  any  possible 
concession  as  a  rule  to  avoid  having  his  plant 
closed  by  a  walk-out.  Once  the  strike  has 
taken  place  and  his  plant  Is  closed,  then  he 
Is  likely  to  settle  back  and  say.  "The  worst 
has  happened."  and  be  much  more  inclined 
to  stand  pat  and  refuse  to  make  any  con- 
cessions. 

I  realize  that  union  business  agents  and 
employers  may  not  like- having  their  rights 
to  do  as  they  please  even  regulated  to  the 
extent  proposed  in  thte  bill.  I  don't  think 
any  organization  or  corporation  or  business 
ever  likes  to  be  regulated  by  government. 
Labor  unions  and  employers  are  no  excep- 
tions. But  society  from  time  to  time  has 
found  It  necessary  In  the  public  Interest  to 
regulate  many  types  of  organizations  and  en- 
deavors; and  I  believe  that  in  the  present 
emergency  society  is  fully  Justified  In  step- 
ping into  this  labor  relations  picture  to  the 
extent   proposed    In   this  bill. 

Every  labor  dispute   Is  settled  eventually, 
and   consequently   the   possibility  of   settle- 
ment is  always  there.    I  believe  It  should  be 
governments    sole    objective    In    labor    rela- 
tions legislation  of  this  sort  simply  to  make 
Etire  that  every  avenue  of  peaceful  settlement 
Is  explored  before  there  U  a  plant  shut-down 
and  stoppage  of  production.    If  government 
attempts    to    "crack    down"    on    either   em- 
ployers or  labor  unions,  It  defeats  this  objec- 
tive, because  It  Is  only  when  both  parties  have 
confidence  In  the  fairness  and  Justice  of  gov- 
ernment conciliators  and  procedure*  that  lU 
efforts  can  be  effective. 
Thank  you. 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  February  10,  1941 
ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  H.  JACKSON 


Mr  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
on  the  subject  of  law  enforcement  for 
national  security,  delivered  by  Hon.  Rob- 
ert H.  Jack-son.  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  before  the  Saturday  Af- 
ternoon Forum  of  the  National  Demo- 
cr^tiVciub  at  New  York  City  on  February 
o    iq4l 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LAW  ENTORCEMENT  FOB  NATTONAL  SECURTTT 

(Address  of  Robert  H.  Jackson.  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  Because  ol  the 
mne^oi  the  Attorney  General,  the  address 
w«  presented  for  him  by  ^he  Assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General.  Matthew  F.  McGuire.) 

ItT^characterlstlc   of   Intelligent    society 
that  m  time  of  national  danger  we  should 
dtevote  ourselves  to  learning  our  weaknesses. 
The  old  Greek  admonition   "Know   thyse.f 
i  a  wise  slogan  for  a  nation  preparing  its 

**%oT^early  a  year  America  has  been  re- 
examining Itself,  and  the  process  f«s  brought 
Its  full  share  of  vlewlng-with-alarm.  Each 
day  has  brought  a  new  disclosure  of  some 
field  in  which  we  were  not  prepared  for 
mUitary  defense— the  small  number  of  men 
under  arms,  the  Inadequate  number  of  guns, 
tonks  alrplar.es.  InsufBclent  productive  facil- 
ities for  armaments,  shortages  of  vital  mate- 
rials—until  the  full  enumeration  was  enough 
to  discourage  the  faint-hearted. 

But  a  nation  which  has  the  fortitude  to 
look  its  shortcomings  squarely  In  the  face 
U  hall  way  on  the  road  to  full  strength.  And 
so  It  Is  well  from  time  to  time  to  take  stock, 
not  of  our  weaknesses,  but  of  our  strength. 

At  the  outset  we  must  take  care  not  to 
confuse  mere  military  unpreparedness  with 
national  weakness.  The  United  States  has 
never  been  a  military  state.  We  have  not 
lived  and  we  have  not  governed  by  force  of 
arms  We  have  been  a  peaceful  nation  de- 
voted to  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  building 
of  a  strong  social  structure.  Now  we  sud- 
denly find  ourselves  In  a  world  at  war.  and, 
for  the  time  being,  the  enemies  of  our  way 
of  life  have  been  In  the  ascendency.  We  are 
suddeiUy  aware  that  we  must  rapidly  shift 
from  peaceful  pursuits  to  military  prepara- 
tions. U  we  have  been  quick  to  study  where 
wc  are  weak  and  how  we  can  be  made 
stronger,  such  an  effort  must  not  be  misin- 
terpreted as  a  national  lack  of  self -confidence 
nor  should  It  be  regarded  with  undue  alarm. 
For  It  Is  the  process  by  which  a  great  nation 
converts  Itself  from  a  peaceful  state  to  one 
militarily  strong. 

In  appraising  any  country's  strength  for 
tl*  long  pull  It  is  folly  to  meastire  military 
strength  merely  by  such  factors  as  numbers 
of  tanks,  speed  of  airplanes,  or  naval  power 
ratings.  The  potency  of  weapons  still  de- 
pends ultimately  upon  the  Judgment,  the 
^tirage  and  the  devotion  of  the  men  who 
wield    them.     And    the    economic    machine 


which  supplies  an  army  and  the  social  system 
which  backs  its  morale  are  most  vital  parts 
of  any  defense  system. 

The  strength  of  the  totalitarian  systems  is 
that  they  overcdme  an  Inferiority  of  resomces 
by  a  better  utUlzation  of  them.    They  hurl 
themselves  with  great  impact  because  they 
are  so  closely  organized.     Their  effective  pow- 
er is  great  because  they  have  eliminated  lost 
motion,  debating  time,  and  friction  by  mesh- 
inc  their  political  system,  their  military  pow- 
er^ their  cultural  institutions,  and  their  eco- 
nomic system  into  one  total  machine.    Qy^K 
decision,  an  external  appetirance  of  uiilty  be- 
cause dissent   is  suppresa^d  and  rapid  exe- 
cution of  orders  Is  a  characteristic  strength 
of  dictatorship.     Its  weakness  Is  the  slowly 
disappearing  individual  Initiative  whjch  re- 
sults from  ruthless  suppressions  and  the  lack 
of  faith  and  convictions  which  results  from 
regimentation. 

In  contrast  a  democracy  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  w>3akness  at  the  very  beginning.  At 
first  It  is  a  confusion  of  tongues  as  free  citi- 
zens debate  objectives,  policies,  purposes  and 
methods.  But  this  apparent  confusion  leads 
to  a  voluntary  unification  of  purposes  and 
opinions  as  the  national  will  becomes  crystal- 
lized. It  is  then  that  democracy  begins  to  put 
forth  Its  great  latent  power. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  our  representa- 
tlve  democracy  Is  capable  of  maximum  effi- 
ciency without   sacrificing   its  essential   and 
basic  liberties.     I  believe  that  the  best  way 
for  us  to  remain  democratic  Is  to  achieve  a 
greater  and  greater  effectiveness.     Moreover. 
I  believe  that  In  the  past  8  years,  under  the 
inspiration  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  we  have 
laid  some  solid  foundation  for  national  effec- 
-  tlveness  under  any  circumstances  of  stress. 
In  time  of  national  crisis  the  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  become  of  special 
importance,  for  it  Is  our  task,  by  enforcement 
of  the  Nation's  laws,  to  maintain  order  among 
its  citizens  when  order  and  orderly  procedure 
are  most  needed  for  the  national  safety     This 
covers  a  wide  field  of  activities.     You  are  all 
familiar  with  the  part  played  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation;   In  addition  to  the 
general   Investigation  of  Federal  crimes  the 
F  B  I  has  a  broad  program  for  detection  of 
sabotage  and  espionage.    Through  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization   Service  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  supervision  over  all 
aliens  in  thR  country  and  seeking  admittance, 
and  through  the  Border  Patrol  it  guards  our 
borders  against  illegal  entry.     Enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws  takea  the  turn  of  opening 
up  bottlenecks  of  production  of  defense  ma- 
terials     Violators  of   defense  laws  must   be 
prosecuted,  and  the  civil  rights  of  honest  citi- 
zens must  be  protecUd  against  busybodies 
and   troublemakers   who   take   the   law   Into 
their  own  hands. 

The  Department  of  Justice  feels  the  full 
impact  of  the  problem  which  a  democratic 
country  faces  when  It  Is  called  upon  to  de- 
fend Itself  against  subversive  activity  while 
at  the  same  time  it  must  defend  and   pre- 
lerve  the  Integrity  of  the  constitutional  guar- 
antees of   freedom.     Because   some    persons 
have    seen    In    this    problem    an    Insoluble 
dl'emma.   I   hope   I  may   be   pardoned    If   I 
recite  some  of  the  gains  which  we  have  made 
on  this  front  in  something  less  than  a  vear. 
For  o\ir   experience   serves   only   to   reaffirm 
my  steady  conviction  that  within  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  our  Constitution  there  is  ample 
authority  for  eveiy  measure  which  emergency 
requires.     I  am   more  than   ever  convinced 
that  we  can  best  defend  our  freedom  not  by 
giving  up  some  of  it.  but  by  vigorously  using 
It     We  will  protect  the  Constitution  not  by 
departing    from    It.    but    by    Invoking    Its 
strength  In  our  own  defense.    Each  new  ex- 
perience demonstrates  again  that,  as  someone 
recently  said.  It  Is  not  the  country  that  fights 
for  democracy,  but  democracy  that  fights  for 
the  country. 
The  record  of  the  past  year  should  give 


us  considerable  encouragement  as  to  the 
country's  ability  to  meet  whatever  tests  the 
future  may  hold  As  a  nation,  we  have  kept 
our  heads  during  a  period  ol  great  nervous 
tension.  For  this  Is  a  time  when  we  bear 
most  of  the  emotional  stresses  of  a  war 
situation  without  the  release  which  actual 
war  activity  brings.  We  have  maintained  a 
commendable  coolness  In  the  face  of  alarm. 
There  have  been  no  serious  waves  of  hysteria 
and  few  dangerous  outbreaks  of  vlgllantlsm. 
Our  public  men  and  our  press  have  done 
splendid  service  In  discouraging  such  dan- 
gerous upheavals. 

With  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation,  the  sev- 
eral States  have  Joined  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  a  proper  division  of  responsi- 
billties  for  law  enforcement  and  national 
defense  Last  June,  the  governors  and  other 
officials  of  nearly  all  the  States  mel  in 
Washington  at  the  Federal-State  Confer- 
ence to  appraise  the  problem  of  law  enforce- 
ment for  national  defense,  and  to  define 
their  responsibilities.  We  have  had  no  juris- 
dictional controversies  and  there  have  been 
no  bickerings  of  a  personal,  partisan,  or  local 
nature.  Instead,  there  have  be«:r>  mutual 
understanding  and  cooperation. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  demonstiated  that 
we  have  the  capacity  to  remain  calm  under 
fire.  We  must  continue  to  adhere  to  this 
standard.  V/e  must  avoid  spreading  un- 
founded rumors.  We  must  discourage  efforts 
to  create  hysteria  or  group  antagonisms.  If 
there  are  hTesponslble  firebrands  among  us. 
it  Is  the  duty  of  socially  responsible  citizens 
to  discourage  them  and  the'r  activities. 

A  year  ago  there  were  many  fears  in  the 
country  resulting  from  the  presence  In  ovir 
midst  of  a  large  alien  population.  To  a 
large  extent  these  were  fears  of  the  unknown. 
We  were  not  well  enough  acquainted  with 
cur  alien  population;  we  had  no  assurances 
whether  or  not  they  could  be  trusted 

Now.  we  know  about  our  alien  popula- 
tion. We  know  how  many  aliens  there  are 
In  the  country,  who  they  are,  where  they 
are.  and  what  they  are  doing. 

We  have  learned  from  the  response  of 
aliens  to  the  alien  registration  law  that  they 
are  overwhelmingly  law  abiding  and  eager 
to  be  Identified  with  this  country. 

Prom  fingerprint  comparisons  we  are  able 
to  ferret  out  those  with  criminal  records 
who  might  prove  dang-rous.  As  for  the  ma- 
jority of  aliens,  I  am  convinced  that  they 
are  loyal  to  this  country.  It  would  be  a 
tragic  blunder  and  unforgivable  injustice  to 
assume  that  foreign  birth  means  disloyalty 
to  America.  On  the  contrary,  to  have  tom 
oneself  up  by  the  roots  to  come  here  Is  a 
strong  outward  sign  of  devotion  to  the  ideals 
of  this  country.  We  who  are  citizens  must 
keep  that  devotion.  Were  aliens  to  be  driven 
by  discrimination  or  harsh  treatment  to  hats 
an  American  Government  which  they  had 
expected  to  revere,  they  might  become  dan- 
gerous to  our  security  In  war  and  to  our  order 
In  peace. 

Against  the  entry  Into  the  country  of  un- 
desirable persons,  our  borders  are  practically 
closed.  The  Department  of  State,  the  Army, 
and  the  Navy  have  cooperated  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  In  measures  to  prevent 
unauthorized  entry,  and  to  scrutinize  with 
great  care  each  individual  who  is  admitted. 
Our  best  precautions,  of  course,  will  not 
prevent  entry  of  some  Individuals  that  we 
could  do  better  without,  but  I  do  want  to 
assure  you  that  every  possible  measure  is 
being  taken  to  prevent  dangerous  persons 
or  potential  leaders  of  treacherous  move- 
ments from  gaining  entrance  Into  the 
country. 

The  threat  of  sabotage  and  espionage  is 
an  understandable  source  of  concern  to  the 
citizen  poDulatlct-  As  for  criminal  sabotage, 
that  Is.  blasts,  fires,  and  the  like,  we  have 
learned  that  It  Is  more  effective  to  prevent  it 
in  the  first  instance  than  to  try  to  apprehend 
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the  saboteur  after  the  damige  has  been  done. 
Accordingly,  the  Federal  Dureau  of  Investi- 
gation lorg  ago  Initiated  a  broad  program  for 
Instructing  the  managements  of  Industrial 
plants  engaged  In  the  minufacture  of  de- 
fense m.aterlals  as  to  metlods  for  protection 
against  possible  sabotage  The  experts  of 
the  F.  B.  I.  have  made  lntei::.slve  surveys  of 
over  1.200  such  plants  at  :he  request  of  the 
War  and  Na\7  E>spartm  >nts.  There  have 
been  a  certain  number  Df  explosions  and 
fires  In  the  past  year.  It  In  true.  There  will 
be  others  In  the  future.  Whether  they  re- 
sult from  willful  efforts  tj  destroy  property 
or  whether  they  are  Industrial  accidents  aris- 
ing out  of  attempts  to  speed  up  prcductlot 
Is  difficult  to  determine.  A  blast  generally 
destroys  all  evidence  of  Itn  origin.  But  this 
much  we  know:  That  in  tlie  past  year  blasts. 
explosions,  and  fires,  froni  whatever  source, 
have  not  constituted  a  significant  obstacle 
to  the  production  of  defense  materials. 

The  detection  of  forelgr  espionage  Is  also 
the  province  of  the  Fede-al  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. To  be  sure,  the  F  B.  I.  Is  not. 
nor  should  It  be.  the  terroristic  secret  police 
organization  found  In  clctator  countries. 
But  years  of  systematic  cetectiot  of  crime 
and  apprehension  of  crlmiials  have  built  up 
an  organization  which  ov(;r  a  year  ago  was 
able  to  take  on  this  job  in  Its  stride.  Begin- 
ning last  spring,  the  persciiijel  of  the  F  B.  I. 
was  enlarged  and  Its  counter -espionage  work 
put  into  high  gear.  Its  sources  of  informa- 
tion cover  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  all 
the  Territories  of  the  Ualted  States,  and 
most  foreign  countries,  tnternally.  it  has 
over  the  years  built  up  a  v  iluable  network  cf 
cooperation  with  State  and  local  police 
officials.  Thanks  to  the  F  B.  I.,  the  country 
has  little  to  fear  from  tae  secret  criminal 
type  of  foreign  agent. 

We  are  not  so  naive  £.s  to  believe  that 
foreign  efforts  against  the  security  of  this 
country  are  limited  to  spie  i  and  bomb  throw- 
ers. We  have  become  wiill  aware  that  the 
agents  of  foreign  systems  play  for  larger 
stakes.  We  know  that  th;lr  objective  Is  not 
simply  the  bombing  of  a  jingle  plant  or  the 
stealing  of  a  few  documents.  Their  aim  Is 
to  so  influence  broad  Industrial  and  labor 
policies  as  to  interfere  with  production. 
Agents  of  this  type  do  not  necessarily  operate 
secretly.  Often  they  are  well-known  figures, 
and  there  is  nothing  illegal  about  their 
presence  here  or  about  th;  methods  they  em- 
ploy. Most  commonly  thf  y  make  no  pretense 
at  secrecy  and  offer  their  treacherous  advice 
and  counsel  operUy.  and,  from  their  point  of 
view.  In  all  sincerity.  Ihey  urge  "business 
as  usual"  and  the  appeasement  of  aggressors 
as  the  road  to  business  profits;  they  spread 
distrust  and  doubt  In  the  ranks  of  Industry 
and  labor;  they  seek  to  Incite  capital  against 
labor,  labor  against  capital,  labor  against 
labor,  and  all  of  them  t  gainst  the  Govern- 
ment. 
I  say  this  not  to  spread  fresh  alarm  but 


a  danger  which  we 
recognize  now  that 


to  point  out  that  this  Is 
have  not  overlooked.    We  „ 

while  In  normal  times  tills  country  has  fol- 
lowed a  p>ollcy  of  "live  and  let  live."  and 
while  we  have  encouraged  here  a  free  and 
open  kind  of  life,  in  other  countries  there 
has  been  a  close  and  purposeful  coordination 
between  the  aims  of  political  leaders  and 
the  activities  of  their  Industrialists  and 
financiers  That  this  ty?e  of  assault  on  our 
national  security  Is  vlr  ually  at  an  end  Is 
clear  from  two  facts:  First,  we  know  now 
what  these  people  havd  been  up  to;  and, 
second,  we  are  daily  defi  ilng.  more  and  more 
sharply,  the  limits  of  our  own  national  self- 
interest.  Already  anyone  who  represents  a 
I>olnt  of  view  which  Iji  more  favorable  to 
some  other  country  than  it  Is  to  the  United 
States  finds  himself  up  against  the  militant 
opposition  of  Americans,  whether  his  activl- 
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ties  be  in  business,  finance,  labor,  or  gov- 
eriunent. 

Propaganda  is  another  foreign  activity 
which  has  made  many  of  us  apprehensive.  I 
do  not  minimize  the  effects  that  foreign 
propaganda  may  have  in  terms  of  stirring  up 
Internal  strife  and  confusion.  But  I  do  think 
it  is  ti.Tie  that  we  recognized  the  strength  cf 
our  own  resistance  to  it. 

The  fact  Is  that  democracy  is  much  more 
secure  against  propaganda  than  is  dictator- 
ship. Free  people'  have  a  rueged  sales  resist- 
ance to  propaganda  that  is  lo*  to  be  found 
amongst  the  oppressed  and  the  enslaved. 

Indeed,  the  dictatorships  are  particularly 
vulnerable  to  propaganda.  An  Ideal  example 
of  the  failure  of  attempts  to  suppress  free 
speech  is  czar  1st  Russia.  No  government  ever 
suppressed  all  forms  of  radical  speech,  press, 
and  agitation  as  diligently,  as  steadily,  or 
as  brutally  as  did  czarlst  Russia.  Yet  It  was 
Russia  that  was  first  of  all  nations  to  fall 
to  Marxism.  The  secret  police  could  not 
exile  an  Idea  to   Siberia. 

Another  example  Is  Germany  Itself.  Ger- 
many began  a  rigorous  censorship  In  Febru- 
ary 1915  and  extended  It  by  August  1915  to 
Include  Internal  propaganda.  It  was  set  up 
under  the  general  staff  and  had  full  military 
as  well  as  civilian  support,  but  In  the  end 
public  opinion  broke  all  bounds  and  revolu- 
tion came  with  defeat. 

Nor  Is  modern  Nazi  Germany  any  better 
Insulated  against  the  infiltration  of  news  and 
Ideas  Despite  their  drastic  prohibitions  en- 
forced against  publishing,  reading,  or  listen- 
ing to  news  of  the  outside  world,  the  Nazi 
leaders  hurry  to  reply  to  the  statements  of 
President  Roosevelt,  Winston  Churchill,  and 
others,  lest  they  corrode  the  public  mind. 

The  propaganda  prowess  of  the  Nazi  Gov- 
ernment has  been  thoroughly  celebrated, 
yet  I  am  unable  to  see  that  It  has  had  a 
significant  effect,  either  In  England  or  in  this 
country;  and  I  wonder  how  effective  Dr. 
Goebbels  would  be  In  his  own  country  If  the 
terror  of  the  concentration  camp  and  the 
Gestapo  were  removed.  The  reign  of  terror 
exists  because  the  Nazi  leaders  have  an  abid- 
ing fear  of  truth.  They  know  the  Irresistible 
power  of  free  speech. 

No  people  in  the  world  Is  so  accustomed 
to  Identifying,  discounting,  and  disregarding 
propaganda  as  are  we  Americans.  We  are 
not  like  a  people  who  have  been  sheltered 
from  a  free  press.  We  have  been  brought 
up  on  a  steady  diet  of  propaganda — Repub- 
lican propaganda.  Democratic  propaganda, 
Manufacturers'  Association  propaganda,  labor 
propaganda.  Communist  propaganda,  and 
Fascist -Nazi  propaganda,  to  say  nothing  of 
high-powered  advertising  propaganda  of 
every  kind.  The  American  every  day  tests 
these  claims  against  his  own  experience  and 
reason  and  decides  for  himself.  He  may 
make  mistakes,  but  he  and  his  fellow  Ameri- 
cans are  the  most  propaganda-conscious  and 
literate  people  in  the  world. 

Danger  for  democracy  lies  not  so  much 
in  totalitarian  propaganda  as  In  our  failure 
to  answer  it.  Already  that  answer  is  being 
made.  It  fills  the  columns  of  our  free  press; 
It  thunders  from  ovir  free  radio.  It  Is  not 
the  synthetic  product  of  a  central  propa- 
ganda bureau  but  the  strong  spontaneous 
expression  of  free  Americans  In  all  walks  of 
life.  Against  It  the  efforts  of  foreign  propa- 
gandists must  seem  puny  and  futile. 

I  do  not  want  to  weaken  the  assurances 
which  I  have  given  you  by  overstating  them. 
There  is  stUl  much  to  be  done  on  every  one 
of  the  fronts  which  I  have  discussed.  In  aU 
of  these  fields  we  must  be  alive  to  the  real 
dangers,  aware  of  otu-  own  limitations,  and 
conscious  of  our  strength  To  be  sure,  there 
are  some  weak  sisters  among  us  who  at  the 
slightest  appearance  of  danger  are  ready  to 
hand  over  everything  to  the  enemy.  The 
best  answer  that  we  can  give  to  them  Is  to 


know  our  strength,  and  to  show  that  we  are 
ready  to  use  it  in  the  defense  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 


Pan-American  Unity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  0'B«aHONEY 

or  WTOMINO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  February  10.  1941 


ADDRESS    BY    THE    AMBASSADOR    FROM 
CHILE 


Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday  evening  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  Columbia  University  was  sig- 
nally honored  by  the  presence  of  His 
Excellency  Senor  Rodolfo  Michels,  the 
newly  appointed  Ambassador  from 
Chile. 

Senor  Michels,  who  resigned  from  the 
Senate  of  the  Republic  of  Chile  to  ac- 
cept the  appointment  as  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  delivered  a  notable 
address  at  that  meeting  on  pan-Amer- 
ican unity.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Ambassador's  address  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  that  among  the 
first  opportunities  offered  to  me  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duties  as  Ambassador  of  Chile, 
there  should  appear  that  of  addressing  so 
distinguished  an  audience  as  this,  composed 
of  aliminl  of  Columbia  University. 

We  Chileans  have  many  reasons  for  admira- 
tion of  Co'umbia  University,  and  of  gratitude. 
In  her  halls  of  learning  a   nimiber  of  our 
professional  men,  teachers,  and  businessmen 
have   been  molded   or   have   perfected   their 
knowledge.    There  Is  scarcely  a  useful  activ- 
ity In  Chile  In  which  there  are  not  engaged 
persons  who  have  enjoyed  the  privileged  op- 
portunity of  attending  the  university,  either 
In  the  School  of  Medicine,  or  of  Engineering, 
or  of  Laws,  or  of  Architecture,  or  of  Business, 
or  of  Library  Service,  or  Teachers  College,  or 
Barnard    College.     For    them    personally,    it 
has  been  an  unforgettab!#  and  healthy  ex- 
perience, and  the  specialized  knowledge,  the 
broader  cultural  and  spiritual  horizon  opened 
to  them  by  contact  with  other  minds  and 
other   methods,    contributes   to   the   greater 
progress  of  the  country  when  applied  gener- 
ously, as  happens,  in  benefit  of  the  collec- 
tivity.   The     Chilean     students     graduated 
from  Columbia,  or  from  many  other  esUb- 
llshments  of  higher  learnitxg,  return  to  their 
country   as  convinced   propagandists  of   the 
United  States,  their  Institutions,  their  cul- 
ture, their  lofty  contributions  to  the  progre«B 
of  mankind,  and  are  forever  converted  Into 
enthusiastic  missionaries  in  the  cause  of  • 
better  understanding,  an  ampler  cooperation, 
and    an    ever-increasing    solidarity    between 
Chile    and    the    United    States.    Everything 
done  by  governments  and  Interested  institu- 
tions in  promoting  a  constant  exchange  of 
students  and  professors,  and  of  those  people 
who  are    representative  of  the  culture,  the 
arts  and  the  sciences,  between  both  countrle*. 
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wUl  be  repaid  a  thousand  times  In  the  returns 

"'I'Save^^n  requested  to  say  something  to- 
night concerning  the  contributions  of  CJ^le 
in  some  aspect  of  Pan  Americanism    It  would 
£  prMum^Tuous  on  my  part  to  attempt  to 
o^lnJ  out  special  contributions  of  my  ccun- 
E^  m  a  workwhlch  has  grown  harmoniously 
IhroughTSe  voluntary  and  convinced  acqul- 
esc^nle   and  the  constant  cooperation  of  all 
tne  nations  of  this  Hemisphere^    Ch^leprtdes 
herself  on  having   placed   at  "^%!*^^'"  "^ 
this  common  effort,  and  from  the  first  falter 
Sg  s^ps  of  her  independent  existence,  the 
mlximum  contribution  of  her   decided  and 

*"S.rrrpubU<;i'of  the  Americas  are  a  moral 
unit   esScially  from  the  political  and  Inter- 

fnd  o  d%-rooted  ethnological,  economic 
S?it^  or  other  rivalries.  A  sentiment  and 
^  mStallty  in  common  arose  among  the 
Li^ri^^n  nations  from  these  factors.    Our 

^uies  have  a  feeling  of  cof^reS  oTn 
sclousness  which  Is  peculiarly  their  own. 
Se^^  peace  loving  and  respecting:  they 
^l2  lustl^  and  they  have  confidence  In 

""^TiSTerlcan  nation,  have  sought,  from 
the  beginning,  to  attain  a  lasting  peace  among 
SeS?e° .  With  that  end  In  view,  theyde- 
cTdS^  to  organize  the  community  composed 
Sy^em.  and  to  govern  their  relations  by 
Sternatlonal  law.  It  was  their  wish,  ^o 
S  unite  and  coordinate  their  interests  and 
to  cherish  among  themselves  a  spl^lt  of  co- 
wewtlon  in  their  most  Important  activities. 
?K    I  believe  I  may  say.  constitutes  Pan 

"^TSratlon  of  Continental  Solidarity 
signed  at  Uma.  Peru.  In  1938.  states  It  this 
wS?"The  spiritual  unity  of  the  peoples  of 
-^"American  Continent  has  been  achieved 
trough  the  rtmUarlty  of  their  republican 
SstltStlons.  their  unshakable  will  for  peace 
their  profound  sentiment  of  humanity  and 
tolerance,  and  through  their  absolute  adher- 
ence to  the  principles  of  International  law  of 
the  equal  sovereignty  of  states  and  of  in- 
dividual  liberty   without  religious  or  racial 

''since  1889  our  nations  have  assembled  pe- 
riodically at  Pan  American  Conference-,  and 
It  has  been  chiefly  In  these  meetings  that 
the  union  and  solidarity  of  America  has  been 
deve'.oped.  For  the  coordination  and  con- 
tlnultrof  the  work  of  these  conferences  there 
was  created  the  Pan  American  Union,  which 
last  year  celebrated  50  years  of  meritorious 
and  useful  accomplishment. 

In  the  American  Hemisphere  International 
life  has  continued  its  progress  without  devia- 
tions or  retrogressions  because  of  animosities 
or  rivalries  such  as  those  existing  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  It  is  easily  apparent,  there- 
fore that  there  are  secure  and  solid  bases 
lor  the  increasing  greatness  of  our  continent. 

But  we  should  not  take  a  snobbish  satis- 
faction in  contrasting  the  spiritual  unity  and 
peaceful  collaboration  attained  by  the  Amer- 
ican republics  with  the  tragic  occurrences  In 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Peace  achieved 
through  cooperation  Is  not  a  self-endtirlng 
condition.  The  living  and  growing  body  of 
pan  Americanism  requires  constant  care  and 
sustenance.  Otir  awareness  of  this  must  not 
diminish  and  our  efforts  must  be  unceasing. 

Each  year  of  development  and  strengthen- 
ing of  pan  Americanism  has  brought  unani- 
mous acceptance  of  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples by  the  American  International  com- 
munity. It  is  especially  worth  while  to  cite 
four  which  have  been  formally  recognized 
In  reiterated  declarations  adopted  at  Pan 
American  Conferences. 

(1)  Proscription  of  territorial  conquest  and 
that,  in  consequence,  no  acquisition  made 
through  violence  shall  be  recognized; 
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(2)  Intervention  by  one  state  In  the  Inter- 
nal or  external  affairs  of  another  state  is  con- 
demned; ^         ,  .  .„ 

(3)  Forcible  collection  of  pecuniary  debts 

Is  Illegal:  and 

(4)  Any  difference  or  dispute  between  the 
American  nations,  whatever  its  nature  or  ori- 
gin, shall  be  settled  by  the  methods  of  con- 
cillation.  or  full  arbitration,  or  through  oper- 
ation 6t  international  Justice. 

Chile  has  given  Its  support  to  the  develop- 
ment  of  these  principles,  now  crystallized  In 
S  postulates  of  American  international 
law  But  by  reason  of  the  essentially  pacific 
temperament  of  the  ChUean  people  we  have 
taken  particular  satisfaction  In  our  support  of 
the  principle  of  the  peaceful  solution  of  In- 
ternational disputes,  permit  me  to  briefly 
refer  to  some  historical  examples: 

In  the  last  century  one  of  the  more  impor- 
tant and  most  menacing  of  the  Inter-Amerl- 
Sn    boundary    problems   was    that    between 
Chile  and  Argentina.    All  the  efforts  of  both 
Governments  for  many  years  to  reach  sorne 
agreement  with  respect  to  their  common  fron- 
tier  had  been  futile.    As  early  as  1881.  with 
the  fr'endly  mediation  of  the  United  States 
Ministers   to   Santiago   and   Buenos  Aijes    a 
treaty  was  signed  which  stipulated  that  the 
boundary  line  should  be  defined  by  the  most 
lofty  peaks  of  the  Andes  which  dlv  de  the 
waters  running  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pa- 
cific    Unfortunately,    the    establishment    of 
this  line  on  the  ground  created  even  greater 
difficulties.     Chile  contended  that  the  water- 
shed  should  constitute  the  boundary,  while 
Argentina  Insisted  that  the  line  be  marked 
from  highest  peak  to  highest  pea^;^   It  was 
soon    apparent,   through   the  continued   In- 
ability of  Joint  commissions  to  come  to  an 
agreement,  that  no  accord  could  be  reached 
by  direct  negotiation.    Finally.  In  September 
1898    the  dispute  over  the  boundary  line  m 
the  Mjuthern  territory  of  Patagonia  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitration  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment.    At  the  same  time  the  determina- 
tion of  the  frontier  in  the  north,  in  the  dls- 
trict  of  the  Puna  de  Atacama.  was  referred 
to  an  international  commission,  with  William 
J      Buchanan.     United    States     Minister     to 
Buenos  Aires,  as  arbitrator.    This  Commission 
quickly  reached  a  decision  In  March  1899.  but 
it  was  not  until  November  1902  that  an  award 
was  made  In  the  arbitration  of  the  Patagonia 
region. 

Strong  feelings  of  nationalism  were  aroused 
in    both   countries   by   the   long-drawn-out 
negotiations,  and  on  several  occasions  It  ap- 
peared   that    war   was   Inevitable.    To   com- 
memorate the  happy  solution  of  a  dispute 
fraught  with  such  serious  consequences  the 
neople    of   Chile    and   Argentina   erected    on 
ihelr  common  frontier,  high  up  in  the  Andes 
the  statute  of  the  Christ  of  the  Andes.    Paid 
for  by  popular  subscription  In  both  countries 
and  dedicated  with  Impressive  ceremonies  on 
March  13.  1904.  the  Christ  of  the  Andes  Is  not 
only  a  memorial  to  the  pacific  settlement  of 
an  international  controversy  but  has  become 
a  symbol  of  the  spirit  of  peace  that  animates 
the  entire  continent. 

Both  Chile  and  Argentina  had  been  making 
active   preparations   for   war.   but   once   the 
danger  had  been  averted,  they  Immediately 
gave  the  strongest  evidence  of  their  desire  to 
remain  in  the  ways  of  peace.     On  May  28. 
1902    they  negotiated  the  first  known  agree- 
ment for  the  limitation  of  armaments.    In  a 
convention   on  naval  armaments,  signed  at 
Santiago,    the    two    governments   renounced 
the  acquisition  of  the  war  vessels  they  then 
had  under  construction,  as  well  as  the  mak- 
ing of  new  acquisitions.    They  agreed  further 
to  reduce  their  respective  fleets  until  they 
had   effected    a    prudent    equilibrium,    and 
bound  themselves  not  to  Increase  their  naval 
armaments  during  a  period  of  5  years,  with- 
out giving  the  other  party  at  least  18  months 
notice  in  advance. 
Another  historical  example  of  the  Intention 


mS  serious  International  Problems  ever  to 
confront  nations  of  this  continent,  and  had 
very  dangerously  divided  the  P^P\e«  ^^^J^^^ 
and  Peru  for  one  generation.    In  1922  at  tne 
mvltatlon  of  the  United  States  Government 
a  protocol  was  signed  by  the  two  coumrles 
and  also  a  supplementary  act  by  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  requested 
to  determine,  whether.  In  view  of  the  tline 
elapsing  since  the  Treaty  of  Aricon  was  signed 
m  1883  a  plebiscite  could  still  be  held  In  the 
disputed  province.    If  the  answer  should  be 
fn  the  affirmative,  he  was  to  lay  down     he 
conditions  for  the  plebiscite^    The  decision 
of  the  arbitrator.  President  CooUdge.  was  In 
the  affirmative,  but  In  1926  the  attempt  to 
hold  the  plebiscite  was  abandoned,  and  lor 
a  time  it  appeared  that  the  efforts  of  many 
years  had  come  to  naught.  ^     ,  „ 

However,  the  efforts  continued,  and  as  a 
result  of  direct  negotiations  between  Chile 
and  Peru,  aided  again  by  the  good  offices  of 
the  United  States  Government,  the  two  coun- 
tries reached  an  agreement  which  was  an- 
nounced on  May  17.  1929.  By  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  signed  at  Santiago,  the  territory 
was  divided.  Arlca  going  to  Chile  and  Tacna  - 
to  Peru,  and  the  latter  received  from  Chile 
the  sum  of  $6,000,000. 

There  was  an  immediately  noticeable  im- 
provement In  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries  directly  Involved,  but  continental 
relations    were    favorably    affected    as    well. 
Today  relations  between  Chile  and  Peru  are 
based  on  the  most  solid  and  cordial  friend- 
ship. , ,         , 
At  the  present  time,  Chile  is  making  ef- 
forts to  solve  by  friendly  and  legal  means 
her  only  pending  controversy:   That  of  the 
sovereignty  of  three  small   Islands  situated 
to  the  south  of  Beagle  Channel,  near  Cape 
Horn   the  ownership  of  which  Is  disputed  by 
Argentina.    By  virtue  of  a  convention  signed 
between  the  two  countries  In  April  1938.  it 
was  agreed  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  a  distinguished  Jurist  of  the  United 

Chile  has  not  confined  herself  to  settling 
h-r  own  problems  by  peaceful  means.  She 
has  contributed,  also,  with  her  efforts  and 
Infiuence  to  the  arrangement  of  the  problems 
of  other  sister  nations,  which  might  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  continent.  May  I  recall  only 
the  part  she  played  In  the  Justly  celebrated 
mediation  of  the  A.  B.  C.  In  1918,  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

As  you  doubtless  know.  In  the  early  part  of 
that  year  relations  between  this  country  and 
Mexico  had  become  very  strained.     In  April 
there  occurred  the  Incident  at  Tamplco.  fol- 
lowed by  the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz,  and 
there  developed  a  situation  which  appeared 
to  be  drifting  rapidly  Into  a  state  of  belllg- 
ency.    At   this  moment   the   spirit   of   pan- 
American  cooperation  manifested  Itself,  and 
the    A.    B.    C.    countries— Argentina.    Brazil, 
and  Chile — presented  their  services  as  media- 
tors In  bringing  about  a  peaceful  settlement 
between  General  Huerta  and  the  Government 
of  President  Wilson.     A  conference  took  place 
at  Niagara  Falls  on  May  20.  and  on  June  24 
a   protocol    was    signed    which    avoided    an 
armed  conflict  and  opened  wide  the  road  for 
the  solution  of  the  controversy.    This  media- 
tion was  important,   not   merely   because   it 
contributed  to  the  avoidance  of  an  outbreak 
of  hostilities  but   because   It  represented   a 
translation  Into  practice  of  the  Ideal  of  Inter- 
national cooperation. 

Just  to  cite  a  few  Instances  more,  Chile 
has  In  recent  years  again  contributed  Its 
efforts  to  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  Costa  Rica  and  Panama  In 
1928.  m  the  boundary  arbitration  between 
Honduras  and  Guatemala  in  1932,  and  to  the 
final  settlement  of  the  Chaco  war  between 
Paraguay  and  Bolivia. 
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So  It  Is  with  pride  th4t  my  country  points 
to  her  contribution  to  the  development  of 
the  principle  of  the  peaceful  solution  of 
International  conflicts  la  America. 

In  recent  times  the  po  itical.  economic,  and 
cultural  relations  bet\?een  the  American 
countries  have  attained  a  degree  of  strength 
and  understanding  which  was  judged  impos- 
sible only  10  years  ago.  Two  principal  fac- 
tors have  contributed  to  this  result:  One  Is 
the  leadership,  realism,  and  vision  which  has 
marked  the  policy  of  th ;  United  States  Gov- 
ernment In  the  field  of  international  rela- 
tions. The  other  Is  the  Impact  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  on  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  do  not  believe  It  to  oe  necessary  to  recall 
to  this  audience  the  significance  to  the  cause 
of  pan-Americanism  of  the  effective  realiza- 
tion of  the  policy  of  the  "good  neighbor." 
announced  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his 
Inaugural  address  of  March  4.  1933.  This 
marked  the  beginning  ot  a  brilliant  era  In 
the  field  of  Inter- American  relations.  The 
sincere  applause  of  all  other  nations  of  the 
continent  before  the  SDeciflc  achievements 
of  the  United  States  ottained  by  a  revision 
of  their  policy  toward  Latin  America  Is  ample 
testimony  of  Its  success.  You  have  only  to 
compare  the  attitude  of  Latin  America 
toward  the  United  States  In  1928.  the  year 
of  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Conference  at 
Habana,  to  appreciate  :he  full  significance 
of  the  change  brought  about  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  "good-neighbor  policy." 

Because  of  the  mounting  dangers  In  world 
relations,  President  Roosevelt  took  the  In- 
itiative of  calling  at  Buenos  Aires  an 
Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Mainte- 
nance of  Peace,  and  attended  at  Its  opening 
session.  The  accomplishments  of  this  con- 
ference, and  of  the  sev  ;nth  and  eighth  Pan 
American  Conferences,  clearly  shoys  the 
great  distance  covered  1 1  recent  years  on  the 
road  of  inter-American  relations.  In  Lima 
the  American  governnents  solemnly  reaf- 
firmed their  continental  solidarity,  their 
purpose  to  collaborate  In  the  maintenance 
of  the  principles  upon  which  that  solidarity 
is  based,  and  their  decision  to  maintain  and 
defend  It  against  all  foreign  intervention  or 
activity. 

We  have  reasons  to  he  appreciative  of  the 
era  of  improved  relatlcns  brought  about  by 
the  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt,  and 
the  common  determination  of  all  the 
American  republics.  In  this  manner  the 
progress  achieved  at  Montevideo.  Buenos 
Aires,  and  Lima  was  made  possible. 

In  Buenos  Aires  Se;retary  Hull  declared 
that  war  in  Europe  wculd  affect,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  all  civilized  peoples,  and  en- 
danger the  great  principles  of  liberty  and 
Justice  which  constitute  the  American  Ideal. 
•  Fortunately  for  the  Anierlcan  republics  when 
the  European  war  brok;  oiit  they  were  solidly 
united  and  ready  with  common  machinery— 
the  consultative  system  devised  at  Buenos 
Aires  and  perfected  at  Lima— for  Immediate 
cooperative  action  to  s^rve  ova  common  ends. 
As  Is  well  known  t)  you.  in  less  than  3 
weeks  after  the  war  ptarted.  the  first  con- 
sultative meeting  of  tlfe  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Amerlcajn  rppublics  took  place 
in  Panama.  A  declartltlon  of  neutrality  was 
approved,  to  which  Chile  has  scrupulously 
adhered,  and  an  Int^ -American  Neutrality 
Committee  set  up.  as  Iwell  as  an  Inter-Amer- 
ican Financial  and  Ec<)nomic  Advisory  Com- 
mittee created  to  study  economic  problems 
resulting  from  the  war. 

The  second  consultative  met'lng  took  place 
last  July  In  Habana.  within  a  short  time 
after  the  rapid  developments  In  Europe  held 
forth  the  possibility  of  a  transfer  In  sov- 
ereignty or  control  of  certain  European  pos- 
sessions in  this  hemisphere.  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  one  of  Chile's  'representatives  at  Ha- 
bana. There  was  evl|dent  the  complete  de- 
termination of  all  the!  American  countries  to 


prevent  Interference  in  their  own  affairs  by 
any  overseas  power,  or  any  attempt  to  domi- 
nate by  force,  by  economic  duress,  or  by  any 
other  means  any  portion  of  the  New  World. 

As  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Sumner  Welles,  recently 
said  In  a  speech  delivered  In  New  York:  "We 
stand  today  a  united  continent,  united  not 
for  aggression  but  for  social  l)etterment  and 
self-defense,  united  In  the  determination  to 
uphold  those  great  freedoms  which  the  New 
World  cherishes,  and  united  as  sovereign  and 
Independent  equals  In  a  great  enterprise  of 
safeguarding  civilization." 

The  American  continent  has  been  called 
the  reservoir  of  humanity,  and  rightly  so. 
because  here  are  fotmd  ethical  and  spiritual 
values  saturated  with  sane  and  sublime  prin- 
ciples; of  men  and  peoples  who  march  with 
open  arms  toward  _^the  futtxre.  certain  and 
confident  that  it  belongs  to  them;  because 
our  traditions  and  our  minds  are  molded 
In  the  idea  of  subordinating  force  to  law. 
and  because  the  experiences  of  the  picture 
of  horror  presented  by  the  drama  tortuously 
unfolding  Itself  In  the  Old  World  has  placed 
this  continent  on  a  plane  of  calm  thought, 
confraternity,  and  solidarity,  delineating  the 
duties  that  must  be  observed  toward  our 
sister  peoples  as  well  as  among  ourselves. 

And  these  postulates  can  be  maintained 
and  defended  as  long  as  we  continue  being 
good  neighbors,  as  long  as  we  have  the  de- 
termination to  maintain  peace  on  this  conti- 
nent, as  long  as  we  corablne  our  efforts  to- 
ward making  this  hemisphere  a  spiritual  and 
material  arsenal  for  the  defense  of  those 
Institutions  which  we  deem  sacred  and 
fundamental  for  the  preservation  of  peace, 
freedom,  and  tolerance  among  men  of  all 
races  and  all  creeds. 


Fence  Sitters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

OP  SOtJTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  February  10.  1941 


ADDRESS    BY   REV.   MAURICE   8.   SHEEHY 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Reverend  Maurice  S. 
Sheehy,  head  of  the  department  of  re- 
ligious education  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America,  over  the  Columbia 
network  on  February  8,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  ihe  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  iB  a  moment  In  which  calm  thought 
must  precede  decisive  action. 

For  some  months  I  have  been  disturbed, 
both  as  an  American  citizen  and  as  a  Catholic, 
at  the  indifference  shown  toward  the  world, 
revolution  new  In  progress.  It  will  be  my 
privilege  In  a  few  days  to  Join  the  fighting 
forces  of  our  Nation  as  a  chaplain  In  the 
Navy.  My  action  Is  dictated  in  part  by  the 
fact  that  some  weeks  ago  I  chanced  to  read 
m  Dante's  Immortal  legacy  to  culture  a  de- 
scription of  the  fence  sitters,  the  angels  who 
refused  to  fight  either  on  the  side  of  God  or 
Lucifer,  who  had  lost  their  inteUectual  good. 


They  were  the  isolationists,  or.  as  Dant« 
said,  "they  were  for  themselves  only." 

My  action  In  Joining  the  forces  marshaled 
for  the  defense  and  security  of  our  country 
may  be  interpreted  by  some  as  approval  of 
our  natlotial-defense  policy  and  all  It  Implies. 
That  assumption  la  100-percent  correct. 

I  also  believe  that  no  church,  mine  or  any 
other,  should  speak  officially  on  the  subject 
of  our  Government's  control  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. Any  church  has  a  right  and  an  obli- 
gation to  declare  the  spiritual  and  moral 
principles  which  underlie  forms  of  political 
action.  It  is.  Indeed,  a  happy  circumstance 
that  In  our  country,  unlike  many  other  deso- 
late and  unhappy  countries,  state  and  church 
operate  In  harmonious  freedom. 

At  this  moment,  I  repeat,  churches  and 
their  spokesmen  might  well  stick  to  prin- 
ciples, those  that  have  any,  and  let  the 
techn.cnl  business  of  our  State  Department 
be  administered  by  Its  well-Informed  officials 
under  the  direction  of  a  noble  and  farslghted 
American.  Cordell  Hull.  And  the  technical 
business  of  manning  our  defenses  should  not 
be  left  to  Journalistic  crackpots,  venal  racket- 
eers, and  committees  which  seek  to  usurp 
the  powers  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. Our  defense  must  be  engineered  by 
admirals,  generals,  and  technicians  who  alone 
are  competent  to  tell  what  can  protect  u« 
from  the  threat  of  a  Hltler-domlnatcd  world. 
While  I  happen  to  be  an  officer  In  the  United 
States  Naval  Reser«,  I  know  nothing  about 
that  business. 

I  am  competent  and  have  an  obligation  to 
speak  on  the  Intrinsic  right  or  wrong  of  this 
conflict  which  threatens  to  envelop  the 
United  States.  On  September  2.  1939.  I  had 
a  ringside  seat  at  one  of  the  dramatic  prel- 
udes to  the  war.  I  was  In  London.  Three 
times  the  House  of  Parliament  assembled  to 
hear  the  statement  which  might  mean  war. 
The  German  hordes  were  rushing  Into  de- 
fenselP£S  Poland.  Von  Rlbbentrop  refused  to 
show  Hitler's  demands  even  to  the  Polish 
Ambassador.  In  that  grim  hour.  I  saw  the 
late  Chamberlain,  pale  and  exhausted,  as  he 
exerted  all  the  Ingenuity  of  a  peaceful  heart 
and  a  great  mind,  to  avert  the  arbitrament 
of  war.  He  magnanimously  and  fairly  re- 
vealed the  efforts  of  Mussolini  in  behalf  of 
peace. 

As  Greenwood,  the  labor  leader,  rose  to 
speak,  there  came  a  shout  from  the  conserva- 
tive benches.  "Speak  for  England."  and  that 
moment  I  knew  that  the  people  of  England 
had  made  a  great  decision — to  fulfill  their 
pledged  word— a  decision  that  would  mean 
death  to  countless  British  youth 
At  that  moment  I  was  atlll  a  "fence  sitter." 
Possibly  the  fact  that  I  am  of  Irish  descent, 
mindful  of  the  tjrranny  of  England's  dicta- 
tors In  the  past,  may  explain  In  part  my 
Indifference.  And  then,  too,  I  had  as  a 
youngster  at  base  hospital  No.  28  ministered 
to  several  thousand  victims  of  the  last  war — 
and  I  had  then  decided  that  no  war  Justi- 
fied such  suffering. 

I  am  no  longer  a  "fence  sitter."  My  Irish 
blood  clamors  for  vengeance  against  Eng- 
land—but only  for  God's  vengeance,  which 
will  be  accomplished  when  England  returns  to 
the  unity  of  Christendom.  Perhaps  in  the 
providence  of  God  that  day  may  be  speeded 
by  the  horrors  of  war. 

Today  I  am  convinced,  as  a  matter  of  calm 
reason,  with  all  rhy  inborn  prejudices  pull- 
ing to  an  opposite  conclusion,  that  England's 
cause  Is  the  cause  of  freedom,  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  of  Christianity. 

A  docvunent  too  little  known,  even  among 
Catholics  of  Germany.  Is  the  encyclical  let- 
ter of  Pope  Pius  XI  on  the  condition  of  the 
church  In  Germany.  In  it  that  noble  man 
of  God  recalls  the  misgivings  with  which  he 
signed  the  Concordat.  He  reminds  the  chief 
of  the  German  Government  of  Its  broken 
promises  In  thtje  words:  "The  lessons  of  the 
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pMt  years  make  It  clear  where  '•«PO.'«|*>""y 
uS  They  disclose  machinations  which  have 
nfother  aim  than  a  war  oi  extermi^Uou^ 
In  the  furrows  where  we  l^t'O'-^^^"  f  ^^* 
th-  seeds  of  peace,  others  were  sowing  the 
Sres^f  dSLS.  of  hatred  of  calumny  of 
secret  and  open  enmity  against  Christ  and 
S^  Church,  an  enmity  In  P^nclple.  fed  from 
r  thousand  springs  and  working  with  every 
means  at  Its  disposal."  „^,.+  o 

Are  those  words  of  a  British  propagandist? 
No-  they  are  the  words  of  Pope  Pius  XI.  And 
his'  spirit,  thank  God,  lives  on  In  another 
great  Pope.  Plus  XII.  who  fearlessly.  In  his 
last  Christmas  message,  demanded  as  a  con- 
dition of  a  Just  peace,  "the  right  of  every 
nation,  great  or  smaU,  to  live  In  freedom. 

The  real  test  of  what  is  at  stake  for  Chris- 
tianity in  this  conflict  is  net  activity  at  the 
batUefronts.  but  what  Is  occurring  in  those 
covmtries  seized  by  the  dictators. 

80  expert  is  Russian  ruthlessness  that  we 
have  only  a  faint  Idea  of  what  horrors  have 
been  visited  upon  the  portion  of  Poland  Hitler 
magnanimously  gave  his  ally,  Stalin.    In  the 
German-occupied   part  of  Poland,  churchM 
have  been  razed,  priests  shot  or  Imprisoned. 
3  000  000  slaughtered,  and  other  millions  have 
been  reduced  to  virtual  slavery  In  German 
work     camps.    The     whole     philosophy     of 
nazl-lsm  appears  in  the  Christmas  message  of 
Herr  Frank.  Hitler's  representative:  "It  is  the 
greatest  gift  of  heaven  to  be  able  to  call  one's 
self  a  German,  and  we  are  proud  to  master 
the    world    as    Germans.    The    Poles    must 
loyally  do  their  duty,  and  their  duty  Is  work." 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  Pope  Plus  XII  wept 
as  he  received  a  Polish  delegation  with  these 
words:  "May  Christ,  who  wept  at  the  grave 
of  Lazarus  and  over  the  ruins  of  His  father- 
land   gather  and  some  day  compensate  you 
for  the  tears  you  spill  over  Poland,  which  will 

not  die." 

Just   two  other  instances  of  the  perU  to 
Christianity    In    a    Hitler-dominated    world. 
On  February  2,  1941,  a  message  was  received 
from  the  seven  Lutheran  bishops  in  Norway 
condemning  In  fierce  terms,  "the  systematic 
violence  of  Quisling  storm  troopers  and  Inter- 
ference with  the  preachers'  secrecy  of  oath.' 
A  few  days  earlier  the  Pathollc  bishops  of  the 
Netherlands  Issued  a  deflnance  of  Nazi-ism. 
even  refusing  the  sacraments  and  Christian 
burial  to  members  of  the  Nazi  party  In  Hol- 
land.   Here  la  their  version  of  the  peril  of 
Hitlerlsm:    "The    Nazi    movement    not    only 
threatens  to  hamper  the  church  In  the  execu- 
tion   of    Its    tasks,    but    It    endangers    the 
Christian  conception  of  life  to  those  who  par- 
ticipate m  it." 

And  still  there  are  some  Americans  who 
maintain  that  we  should  be  fence  sitters.  In- 
"  different  to  the  issue  of  war.  Is  It  any  wonder 
that  Oante  described  the  fate  of  the  angelic 
fence  sitters  in  these  words:  "Stung  by  wasps 
and  hornets,  their  cheeks  were  bedewed  with 
blood,  which,  mixed  with  tears,  dropped  to 
their  feet  and  was  consumed  by  loathsome 
wonns." 

There  are  three  nations  to  which  I  wish  I 
could  speak  in  person  tonight.  The  first  Is 
Ireland,  the  land  of  my  fathers,  which  I  love 
with  all  the  passion  a  man  dare  love  any 
nation  not  his  own.  To  this  long-suffering 
people  I  would  say.  "We  of  Irish  descent  In 
America  know  that  you  will  not  desert  other 
small  nations  In  their  hour  of  trial.  We 
Irish-Americans  have  loved  and  defended 
you.  We  shall  ever  work  for  the  peace  and 
security  of  your  country.  But  the  Irish  heart 
is  magnanimous  and  we  trvist  that  feelings 
aroused  by  past  Injustice  wUl  not  work  havoc 
with  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  world." 

And  to  my  fellow-Catholics  In  Italy.  I 
wovild  say :  "The  people  of  Italy  have  no  bet- 
ter friend  than  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Here  millions  of  your  children  have 
found  peaceful  reftige.  America  has  Uken 
the  Italian  to  Its  heart,  in  every  walk  of 
life  he  here  represents  the  culture  of  a  noble 
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race       Our    President.    Mr.    Roosevelt,    has 

labored  and  prayed  that  yours  might  not  be 

the  course  of  war.    We  believe  that  bondage 

to   Hitler  Is  as   bad   as   bondage  to  Stalin. 

Rise  up  m  your  might,  sons  of  Italy,  and 

follow  the  peaceful  aspirations  of  our  Holy 

Father  and  your  own  king.    Italy  belongs  in 

the  axis  of  Christ,  not  in  the  wicked  alliance 

of  God-denying  tyrants.    Come  back— before 

it  Is  too  late— lest  your  young  men  die  .n 

vain  on  foreign   fields  for   the   triumph   of 

Satanic    force.     What    have    you   people    of 

Italy   m    common    with   Hitler.   Stalin,   and 

the    Japanese    emperor    worshippers?      Your 

real  friends,  if  the  Fascist  censors  permit  you 

to  learn  the  truth,  will  be  revealed  as  the 

free  countries  of  the  Americas." 

And  since  this  broadcast  is  reaching  Eng- 
lish ears,  may  I  add  one  further  word:  "We 
salute  you,  fighting  men  of  Britain,  in  your 
gallant  stand  against  tyranny.  We  know 
there  is  Joy  in  heaven  over  the  fact  that  your 
citizens  are  now  willing  to  die  for  that  which 
m  the  past  some  of  your  rulers  sought  to 
stifle.  England  suffering  appears  more  noble 
than  ever  did  England  triumphant.  We  shall 
stand  with  you  and  the  God  of  freedom  that 
the  treachery  of  tyranny  may  be  removed 
from  this  earth." 


Man'i  Incentive  to  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  February  10,  1941 


ADDRESS    BY    JUDGE    T.    WHITFIELD 
DAVIDSON 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sent for  insertion  in  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Judge  T.  Whitfield 
David.son  to  the  student  body  of  Abilene 
Christian  College,  at  AbUene.  Tex.,  on 
October  12,  1940.  The  subject  of  the 
address  was  Man's  Incentive  to  Work. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Members  of  the  faculty  and  student  body. 
I  congratulate  you  and  the  peopU  of  Abilene 
on  having  institutions  like  this  whi  re  training 
may  be  administered  to  the  youth  of  the 
land.  We  have  many  great  Institutions  of 
learning  In  our  country  that  have  followed 
scrupulously  and  consistently  a  theory  that 
the  course  of  training  must  be  nonsectarlan 
and  nonpolltlcal.  That  Is  a  correct  theory, 
but  it  may  be  overdone  o  the  point  that  the 
student  emerges  with  little  knowledge  of  God 
or  government. 

I  feel,  my  young  friends,  that  in  life  there 
should  be  to  each  of  you  a  standard.  With- 
out a  standard  of  measurement  you  cannot 
tell  Just  how  far  you  have  gone.  We  use 
certain  standards  to  measure  life's  attain- 
ments. The  two  bedrocks  of  our  magnificent 
civilization  are  the  Christian  faith.  Its  pur- 
poses, objects,  and  rewards,  and  the  privilege 
of  free  government,  its  guaranties  and  re- 
wards. With  us  the  privilege  of  reward  for 
ones  labors  Is  Inseparable  from  our  social  and 
economic  life. 

Why  do  men  work?  What  is  "man's  Incen- 
tive to  work?" 


The  savage  works  In  a  limited  way— his 
squaw  perhaps  does  the  most  of  it.  to  get  the  . 
bare  necessities  of  life.  The  civilized  man 
works  to  procure  for  himself  some  of  the  com- 
forts of  life,  but  the  more  enlightened  and 
intelligent  work,  not  merely  to  have  the  com- 
forts of  life  but  also  In  order  to  have  the 
Joys  of  ownership,  the  Joy  of  having  things 
that  are  theirs. 

There  will  come  a  time  In  the  life  of  almost 
every  young  man  under  the  sound  of  my 
voice  when  he  will  take  the  woman  of  hU 
choice  by  the  hand  and  he  will  go  to  some 
beautiful  cottage,  and  say  to  her:  "It  is  ours. 
Under  the  American  form  of  government  no- 
body can  take  It  away  from  us,  because  under 
the  Constitution  of  these  United  States  no 
man  can  bfe  deprived  of  his  property  except 
by  due  process  of  law.  No  President  can  take 
It.  no  Governor  can  take  it.  nobody  can  take 
It  unless  he  has  a  claim  on  it.  and  he  must 
establish  that  claim  before  an  impartial  Judge 
and  12  jurors,  or  else  it  will  always  be  ours." 
He  will  lead  her  further,  psrhaps.  and  say: 
"Here  Is  a  farm."  or  "here  Is  a  ranch,"  or 
"here  is  a  business.    That  Is  also  ours." 

The    Joy   of   ownership   Is    perhaps    man's 
greatest  incentive  to  strive,  to  create,  to  con- 
struct, and  to  acquire   the   things   that   we 
know  as  wealth.    Through  the  pages  of  Holy 
Writ  we  have  that   teaching   bred   into  the 
hearts  and  moral  fiber  of  cvir  parents,  and 
that  heritage  must  be  ours.  too.     The  Ten 
Commandments,  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  all 
of  those  early  lawgivers  teach  us  that  men 
are   rewarded  according   to   the   deeds   done 
in  the   body.     The   Great   Philosopher    laid 
down  that  rule  in  this  very  forceful  parable. 
When  the  servant  to  whom  he  had  given  5 
talents  appeared  before  his  master,  he  said: 
"Master,  thou  gavest  me  5  talents.    I  put  It 
to  work  and  here  are   5  other  talents  that 
have  been  gained  by  It."    The  next  man  came 
and  said:  "Master,  thou  gavest  me  2  talents, 
and  behold,  I  put  It  to  work  and  here  are 
2    other    talents."    And    the    master    said: 
"Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant; 
thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things, 
and  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many."    Men 
get  their  reward.    He  tells  us  in  another  place 
that  that  which  we  sow  we  will  also  reap. 
But  the  third  man  came  up  and  said :  "Master, 
I  knew  thou  wert  a  hard  master,  and  I  knew 
thou    wouldst   reap   where    thou   hadst    not 
sown,  so  I  burled  the  talent  thou  gavest  me 
and  here  it  Is.     I  have  brought  it  back  to 
you."     The    master   said:    "Depart,   slothful 
servant.    That  which  thou  hast  will  be  taken 
from   thee  and  given   to  them  that   have." 
They  each  had  their  reward. 

There  Is  nothing  more  certain  in  life.  In 
nature,  in  philosophy,  or  experience,  than  that 
men  are  rewarded  according  to  the  efforts 
put  forth.  That  Is  the  teaching  of  Holy 
Writ.  It  is  the  teaching  that  has  given  us 
our  Christian  civilization,  the  greatest  civili- 
zation ever  known.  It  teaches  that  the  good 
have  their  reward  and  the  evil  have  their 
punishment. 

Not  only  is  that  true  in  the  Christian  way 
of  thinking,  but  It  Is  true  In  America  in  a 
governmental  sense.  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
oracle  of  democracy,  laid  down  the  rule  and 
correct  philosophy  when  he  said: 

"Let  us  found  a  government  in  which  there 
will  be  no  extremely  rich  and  no  abjectedly 
poor."  Now  get  his  philosophy— "And  let 
us  say  to  every  man,  "with  the  gifts  (the 
talents)  God  has  given  you,  your  brain,  your 
brawn,  your  energy,  work  out  your  own  for- 
tunes under  a  Just  government  and  an  equal 
Jurisprudence.'  " 

That  "equal  Jurisprudence"  means  In 
courts  that  insure  all  men  equal  opportunities 
under  the  law. 

That  Government,  founded  by  Jefferson, 
Washington,  Franklin,  and  others,  wrote  Into 
Its  Constitution  that  no  man  shall  be  de- 
prived of  his  property  except  by  due  process 
of  law.    That  is  not  true  the  world  over.    I 
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might  point  to  the  great  totalitarian  powers 
who  crush  their  subjects  and  take  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  It  cannot  be 
done  here.  Why?  Because  of  an  equal  and 
Just  Jurisprudence.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
there  Is  no  dictator,  th'jre  Is  no  president,  and 
there  is  no  governor  that  can  teke  your 
property.  Nobody  can  take  It  except  a  Jury 
of  your  peers,  presided  over  by  an  impartial 
Judge,  and  that  has  also  to  be  done  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  as  it  stood  before  your 
case  arose. 

It  has  been  the  theory  and  conception  of 
Christian  civilization  that  man  reaps  whatso- 
ever he  sows,  and  that  he  reaps  it  and  not  the 
state.  The  theory  and  doctrine  of  democracy 
as  announced  by  Jefferson  was  that  man 
would  work  out  his  own  fortunes  under  a 
Just  government  and  an  equal  jurisprudence 
and  not  have  the  state  to  work  it  out  for  him. 
When  Capt  John  Smith  had  his  head  upon 
the  block  and  Pocahontas  pleaded  for  his  life, 
he  was  endeavoring  to  procure  corn  and  food 
for  the  Virginia  Colony  because  they  were  in 
want,  and  England  was  a  long  way  off.  Dur- 
ing that  season  this  Colony  of  Virginia,  gen- 
tlemen unused  to  labor,  had  had  a  common 
commissary,  a  common  corn  crib,  a  common 
smokehouse,  a  common  tobacco  bin.  and 
everything  together  on  a  community  basis. 
They  produced  nothing.  Captain  Smith,  as 
acting  governor,  cut  out  a  block  of  land  to 
the  Nathaniel  Bacons,  the  Richard  Henry 
Lees,  and  said.  "This  is  your  land;  he  that 
will  not  work  shall  not  eat."  The  following 
"year  there  was  corn  and  food  and  feed  In 
abundance.  Every  man  had  his  own  and 
some  to  sell.  Virginia  had  had  enough  of  the 
socialistic  state  In  the  first  year  of  her  experi- 
ence. 

I  have  always  attached  great  value  to  the 
presence  of  the  lawyer.  The  legal  profession 
has  been  trained  to  reason  and  to  analyze 
the  probable  outcome  of  man's  actions.  Ke 
has  led  his  countrymen  out  of  many  a  close 
place.  The  Colony  of  Massachusetts  was  made 
up  of  the  Puritans,  fanatically  religious.  One 
of  its  early  Governors  thanked  God  that  there 
were  no  lawyers  In  Massachusetts.  This 
seemed  very  fine,  but  In  the  course  of  time 
Massachusetts  got  to  the  place  where  she 
felt  she  otight  to  have  a  lawyer,  because  she 
needed  one.  She  even  discussed  sending  to 
South  Carolina  or  Virginia  for  one.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  lawyer  became  manliest  in  the 
thought  of  the  Massachusetts  colonists  at 
a  later  period.  About  the  time  that  our  Con- 
stitution was  being  written  there  were  great 
disorders  In  New  England.  General  Knox, 
who  had  been  sent  to  get  a  first-hand  report 
of  the  situation.  In  a  letter  to  Washington. 
as  well  as  in  his  report  to  Congress,  said 
there  are  about  15,000  desperate  men  up  liere 
who  have  a  theory  of  their  own.  and  that 
theory  Is  that  since  the  Army  had  been  vic- 
torious in  the  war  with  England,  and  since 
the  victorious  Army  had  thereby  saved  the 
property  of  the  well-to-do  colonists  from  con- 
fiscation bv  the  British  Government,  that  the 
land  should  be  forfeited  to  the  whole  people 
and  divided,  thus  becoming  a  socialistic 
state.  In  the  light  of  the  constitutional 
Government  that  was  now  formed,  the  crisis 
passed  and  Massachusetts  afterward  produced 
the  great  lawyer,  Daniel  Webster. 

I  was  telling  this  experience  of  the  Nation's 
two  foremost  Colonies  to  a  literary  group  of 
people  a  few  days  since,  and  a  lady  from  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  volunteered  this  experience. 
Said  she:  "For  several  years  during  the  de- 
pression we  have  encotiraged  the  children  of 
the  schools  to  make  some  money  by  culti- 
vating vacant  lots  throughout  the  city  that 
had  been  set  aside  or  given  for  such  use. 
Some  of  them  had  done  remarkably  well,  but 
In  an  effort  at  mass  production  and  uniform- 
ity we  tried  to  have  all  the  lots  cultivated 
by  all  the  children  and  then  divide  thr 
money.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  had 
been  no  crops  raised  and  there  was  no  money 


to  divide."  The  socialistic  Idea  is  not  con- 
ducive to  the  abundance  that  the  Jeffersonian 
conception  of  democracy  has  given  tis. 

Let  me  vary  for  a  moment  and  speak  of  the 
security  of  the  written  law.  I  had  a  letter 
not  long  since  from  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Mallory.  and  I  am  referring  to  that  particular 
letter  because  It  is  illustrative  of  a  trend. 
He  was  the  head  of  an  electrical  concern.  He 
WTOte  me  a  letter  to  Introduce  a  booklet  he 
had  written.  He  sent  it  to  many  Judges  over 
the  cotuitry.    He  said: 

"If  I  were  a  judge,  and  the  Constitution 
Interfered  with  what  I  thought  was  Just  and 
right,  and  to  the  best  interest  of  a  majority 
of  the  people,  I  would  disregard  the  Constitu- 
tion and  hold  with  the  majority." 

Now,  that  sounds  very  good;  it  sounds 
like  It  is  right.  When  I  answered  that  man, 
I  said: 

"Mr  Mallory.  If  you  were  a  Judge  and  would 
disregard  the  Constitution  when  you  thought 
It  was  right  to  do  so,  you  would  also  disre- 
gard the  written  statutes.  Therefore  you 
would  not  be  a  Judge  of  the  law.  There 
would  be  no  law  except  your  conscience,  and 
Hitler  would  be  a  pygmy  In  the  form  of  a 
dictator,  compared  with  you." 

You  have  heard  the  story  of  the  time  when 
the  English  barons  met  King  John  at  Runny- 
mede  and  had  him  sign  the  great  charter. 
One  of  the  limitations  In  that  charter  wa,  a 
limitation  on  kings  and  those  that  held 
power.    I  said  further  to  Mr.  Mallory: 

"If  you  were  a  judge,  you  would  wipe  out 
all  the  security  and  all  the  guaranties  that 
freemen  have  accumulated  to  protect  them- 
selves for  this  thousand  years,  and  Institute 
a  dictatorship  in  courts  of  justice." 

I  never  heard  anything  more  from  Mr. 
Mallory. 

Unfortunately    and    unhappily    there    are 
those   all    over   our   tountry   who   nave   not 
thought  of  this  in  a  serious  way.  nor  have 
they  considered  the  blessings  that  we  enjoy 
Let's   take   it  by  comparison.     Comparisons 
are  said  to  be  odious,  but  only  In  a  relative 
sense  do  we  see  the  greatness  of  an  object. 
Take  Mr.  Schuschnlg.  the  Premier  of  Aus- 
tria.    When   Austria  was   incorporated    Into 
the  German   Reich,   it  was  ostensibly  dona 
by  the  consent  of  Austrlans.  who  were  Ger- 
mans In  a  way     There  was  a  man  by  the 
name    of    Schuschnlg   who   was   Premier   of 
that  country.    Today  he  sits  in  his  home,  or 
In  a  house,  with  bayonets  on  each  side  of  his 
door,  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.    He  can't 
come  and  go.  like  you.     When  we  have  an 
election  here,  and  Governor  O'Daniel  beats 
Ernest  Thompson,   and   Mr.  Hlnes,  and  the 
other  boys,  the  next  day  they  all  go  about 
their  business.     But  over  there  It  Is  different 
The  man  who  loses   Is  a  political  prisoner. 
He  can't  write  for  the  newspapers;  he  can't 
get   passage  on   a  ship;    he  can't    leave   his 
home,  and  yet  no  crime  has  he  committed 
If  that  were  America,  what  might  be  done? 
He  wouldn't  have  to  address  the  Fuehrer,  he 
wouldn't    have    to    address    Mussolini;     he 
could  address  a  Judge  of  a  court.     He  would 
say,   in   a   note.   "Judge,  your   Honor,  I  am 
down  here  In  prison.    Men  are  keeping  me  In 
custody  unlawfully.    Grant  a  writ  of  habeas 
corptis  and  have  them  take  me  before  you." 
That  Judge  would   then   Issue   Just   a  little 
piece  of  paper,  saying,  "Come  up  here     Why 
have  you  got  this  man  In  Jail?"    "He  hasn't 
done  anything,  but  he  dldnt  agree  with  our 
political    views "      "Is    that    all    you    have 
against  him?    If  It  is.  then  turn  him  loose." 
You    walk    out    in    the    sunshine — that    is 
America.      Aren't     you     glad     you     are     In 
America?  .      .     . 

Not  only  is  that  true  of  your  liberty,  but 
of  your  cherished  earnings,  and  I  say  cher- 
ished earnings  advisedly.  When  America 
was  a  little  country,  Russia  was  great  and 
powerful.  Peter  the  Great  was  holding  forth 
m  Russia  over  a  great  domain.  Today 
America  has  more  gold  than  aU  the  people  of 


Peter  the  Great,  more  than  the  British  Em- 
pire, more  than  all  the  world,  than  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  She  has  more  auto- 
mobiles, more  printing  presses,  more  miles 
of  good  earth  The  middle  class  of  our 
people  live  in  more  comfort  and  more  splen- 
dor than  did  tlie  earls  and  nobles  of  days 
gone  by.  We  are  a  free  people  and  every 
man's  home  Is  his  castle.  In  the  days  of 
King  John  a  man's  castle  was  free  from 
search.  In  this  day  In  America  every  man's 
cottage  la  his  castle,  and  Jt  Is  free  from 
search  and  seizure,  except  by  due  process  of 
law. 

We  have  more  oU  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together.  Yesterday  they  cele- 
brated In  Kllgore  the  discovery  of  the  east 
Texas  oil  field.  di8CO^'cred  by  Dad  Joiner. 
Do  you  suppose  Dad  Joiner  would  have 
spent  his  last  dollar  and  all  he  could  bor- 
row from  his  friends  to  put  down  a  well  If 
he  had  known  the  proceeds  of  his  discovery 
would  go  to  the  Government  and  he  would 
not  get  It?  If  he  had  been  a  citizen  of 
Russia,  the  well  he  discovered  would  have 
belonged  to  the  Communist  SUte,  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  not  to  Dad  Joiner  Therefore, 
the  Joy  of  ownership,  man's  sense  of  acqui- 
sitiveness, brought  us  this  great  east  Texas 
oil  field,  and  it  is  that  Joy  of  ownership 
that  has  brought  the  great  wealth  and  the 
great  comforts  to  our  country. 

We  had  a  time  here  in  our  country — you 
know,  klnfolks  fall  out  and  fight  sometimes. 
There  Is  a  dark  page  In  American  history  ' 
when  brother  fought  brother.  The  War 
between  the  States  brought  out  a  very  great 
character,  Robert  E.  Lee,  loved  and  honored 
by  both  sides  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  a  son.  If  you  ever  have  a 
son,  you  could  do  no  nobler  thing  than  to 
write  him  a  letter  In  the  language  of  Robert 
E   Lee: 

"My  son,  duty  is  the  most  sublime  word 
In  the  English  language.  You  can  never  do 
more,    and    you   should    never    do    less." 

That  was  the  motto  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  and 
no  historian  has  ever  thrown  one  blot  upon 
his  life  or  character. 

Duty— the  sublime  word.  As  the  years  went 
by  and  the  great  general  "Marse  Robert" 
was  dead,  this  son  looked  up  to  Arlington, 
beautiful  Arlington,  handed  down  by  Martha 
Washington  to  her  descendants,  and  he 
thought:  "Arlington  Is  the  home  of  my 
father;  why  Is  It  not  so  any  more?  Some- 
thing told  me  in  my  bringing  up  that  no  man 
in  America  could  be  deprived  of  property  ex- 
cept by  due  process  of  law.  We  haven't  lost 
that  by  due  process  of  law.  It  ought  to  be 
ours  yet."  He  went  to  the  courts.  The  lower 
court,  sometimes  Influenced  by  the  heat  of 
political  sentiment,  denied  him  his  rights, 
but  the  great  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  Judges  sit  for  a  lifetime  and 
do  not  have  to  be  reelected  or  reappointed — 
one  of  them  sat  there  during  the  adminis- 
trations of  seven  different  Presidents;  Chief 
Justice  Taney  swore  In  seven  different  Presi- 
dents— that  great  Court  got  the  complaint  of 
George  Curtis  Lee. 

How  had  this  home  been  taken  from  him? 
During  that  strife  they  passed  a  law  and  pro- 
vided that  the  property  should  be  taxed, 
and  nobody  could  pay  the  tax  except  the 
owner — the  owner  had  to  appear  in  person. 
So  when  Robert  E.  Lee's  Uxes  came  due,  Ar- 
lington was  behind  the  Union  lines,  and  If 
he  went  to  pay  his  taxes  he  wculd  get  caught 
and  thrown  In  prison.  He  couldn't  pay  his 
taxes,  but  Mrs.  Lee  tried  to  tender  the  money 
for  the  taxes  on  Arlington.  They  said:  "No. 
we  won't  take  It  unless  It  comes  out  of  the 
hands  of  Robert  himself."  so  the  Lee  taxes 
were  not  paid,  and  Arllngtor  was  sold. 

After  the  war  was  over.  Curtis  Lee  said: 
"There  Is  no  due  process  of  law  here."  The 
great  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales 
said  there  was  no  due  process  of  law.  It  said: 
"This  property  still  belongs  to  the  children 
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at  Robert  E.  Lee-  Arent  you  glad  you  are 
an  American?  Of  course,  now  It  Is  a  national 
cemetery,  for  they  had  burled  so  many  of  the 
Union  dead  on  It  nobody  wanted  to  move 
them,  and  Lee's  children  were  glad  to  sell  it. 
but   they   had   won  back  the   title   to   that 

^"^cSTrSlan    civilization   has    taught   us   for 
2  000  years  that  men  are  rewarded  for  deeds 
done  in  the  body.     There  is  a  communistic 
and  socialistic  civilization  that  teaches  differ- 
ently—that men  are  not  rewarded  for  deeds 
done  in  the  body,  but  that  all  they  have  be- 
longs to  the  state,  and  that  they  themselves 
likewise  belong   to  the  state.     That   Is  not 
Americanism:  it  is  not  according  to  Christian 
Ideals.    Men  don't  reap  what  they  sow  there- 
somebody  else  reaps  it.    Whenever  you  find 
a   militant   Communist   you  find   somebody 
that  hates  God.    One  wouldn't  be  attending 
this  chapel  service.     In  a  communistic  state  a 
man   dares   not   mention   the    name   of   the 
Deity,  the  great  God  of  all,  except  it  be  under 
cover.    The  churches  are  closed.    The  Chris- 
tian civilization   has  gone  down   before  the 
new  state  socialism. 

Not  only  would  they  destroy  the  Holy  Writ 
and  the  Christian  civilization,  but  they  like- 
wise  hate   the   Constitution   of   the   United 
Stats.    They  want  to  get  rid  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.    They  will  tell  you.  when  they  think 
you  won't  take  any  more,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  old  and  antiquated  and  stands  in  the 
way  of  progress.    I  tell  you  the  Constitution 
embraces  those  elementary  rights  of  men  and 
women,  like  the  Ten  Commandments.     The 
Ten  Commandments  are  not  old  and  anti- 
quated:   honor  and   virtue  are  not  old   and 
antiquated.     Neither  is  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  and  so  long  as  we  have 
the  Constitution  on  one  hand,  where  men 
are  guaranteed  the  right  of  freemen,  and  the 
right  of  property,  and  so  long  as  we  have  on 
the   other    hand    the    Christian    civilization. 
where  people  are  rewarded  according  to  their 
efforts  and  according  to  the  deeds  they  do. 
and   where   they   are   allowed   to   reap  what 
they  sow.  Just  that  long  will  we  be  free  people 
and  great  people.     God  bless  America. 

It  will  not  be  long  l)efore  the  President  will 
Issue  his  Tlianksgivlng  proclamation.     Now. 
what   do   you   envision    when   you   think   of 
Thanksgiving  Day?     The  story  runs  that  an 
Indian  killed  a  turkey  and   the  white  man 
raised  a  pumpkin,  and  together  they  had  a 
Thanksgiving.    There  may  have  been  such  a 
Thanksgiving  Day  once  upon  a  time,  but  the 
great    American   Thanksgiving    Day    had    its 
origin    with    George    Washington,    the    first 
President  of  the  United  States.    And  what  did 
he  write  in  that  proclamation?    Did  he  pro- 
claim a  feast?    No.    Did  he  proclaim  a  holi- 
day?    No.     George  Washington  said  In  that 
first  Thanksgiving  Day  proclamation:   "Now 
that   we  have  a   Constitution,  which   is   an 
agreement  among  all  of  us  that  will  secure 
ua  the  blessings  of  freedom.  Het  us  set  a^lde 
a  day   of   thanksgiving   and   prayer."     That 
was  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day  proclamation. 
No   greater   body   of   men   ever   assembled 
than  those  in  the  Colony  of  Virginia  who  de- 
bated our  constitutional  government.    There 
were  James  Madison.  John  Marshall,  Patrick 
Henry.    George    Mason— many    others— who 
were    greater   students   and    philosophers   of 
government    than    were    Demosthenes.    Arls- 
tldes.    or    Pericles    of    ancient    Greece.     We 
should  be  proud  that  we  can  point  to  char- 
acters   like    George    Washington.   Robert    E. 
Lee  Abraham  Uncoln,  and  others.    They  are 
the  ones  who  have  given  us  the  standards  of 
American  civilization.     We  will  take  up  no 
new  standard  untU  we  find  something  that 
has  shown  Itself  to  be  better. 

Somewhere  we  have  been  Uught  that  two 
objects  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the 
same  time.  For  these  1.900  years  we  have 
been  taught  that  men  are  rewarded  according 
to  their  labors  and  that  as  Individuals  they 
reap  what  they  sow.    Under  the  democratic 


institutions  of  our  Nation  we  have  been 
trained  to  work  out  our  own  fortunes  and  to 
preserve  the  land  as  one  of  equal  opportunity 
to  the  youth.  The  militant  Socialist  or  Com- 
munist disagrees  with  the  long  training  of 
Christian  civilization,  and  he  disagrees  with 
the  theories  of  JefTerson  under  which  our 
Nation  has  so  prospered.  Their  differences 
are  so  fundamental  that  we,  as  a  people,  can- 
not acc3pt  both  at  the  same  time.  Either  we 
will  be  a  democracy  in  a  Christian  state,  or 
we  will  be  a  socialistic  state  in  an  atheistic 
country. 

The  Constitution  and  the  Bible  must  re- 
main as  handbooks  upon  the  library  table,  or 
Karl  Marx  and  Lenin  must  take  their  places. 
I  am  glad  that  you  and  I  are  for  democracy 
and  Christian  civilization. 


Interregional   Highways   and   Roads   for 
Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTA-nVES 


Monday.  February  10.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WILBURN  CART- 
WRIGHT,  OF  OKLAHOMA.  PREPARED 
FOR  AMERICAN  ROAD  BUILDERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION 


Mr.    CARTWRIGHT.      Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  paper  prepared  as  the 
basis  for  an  address  I  expected  to  make 
at  the  thirty-eighth  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Road  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation in  New  York  City  on  January  29. 
I  was  unable  to  attend  the  convention 
on  account  of  illness,  and  my  place  on 
the  program  was  ta*en  by  the  gentleman 
from    Utah    I  Mr.   Robinson],   the    able 
chairman   of   the    House   Public   Lands 
Committee  and  a  ranking  majority  mem- 
ber of  the  Roads  Committee. 

Development  of  the  proposed  system 
of  interregional  highways  and  the  build- 
ing of  roads  for  defense,  which  are  dis- 
cussed, are  subjects  about  which  there 
is  general  interest. 
The  address  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  road  builders.  Charlie 
Upham  wrote  me  last  November  and  invited 
me  to  speak  briefly  at  your  convention  here 
today.  And  he  emphasized  the  "briefly." 
Charlie  has  learned  a  lot  about  Congressmen 
In  the  years  he  has  served  you  at  Wash- 
ington. 

At  that  time  he  suggested  that  he  thought 
a  'discussion  dealing  with  the  development 
of  the  interregional  roads  would  be  both 
timely  and  interesting. 

A  few  months  ago.  in  fact.  It  was  generally 
thought  that  the  Improvement  of  Interre- 
gional highways,  the  most  Important  long- 
distance traffic  routes  of  the  Nation,  would 
be  a  matter  of  first  concern  to  national- 
defense  officials  and  to  the  members  of  the 
new  Congress  In  this  Important  new  year. 

ACCESS   BOADS   MOST  URGENT 

But  now  it  Is  apparent  that  access  roads 
to  military  and  naval  reservations  and  de- 
fense indiistrlal  plants  are  of  more  Immedi- 


ate    urgency    and    must     be     given    first 
consideration.  „v,„„* 

So  I  shaU  try  to  say  a  few  words  about 
interregional  highways,  and  the  so-called 
strategic  network  of  which  they  are  a  part, 
and  also  about  the  access  road  problem. 

INTERREGIONAL   HIGHWAYS 

We  have  seen  an  old  saying  demonstrated 
repeatedly    in   recent  months:  That    in   the 
midst  of  war  there  Is  always  talk  of  peace. 
We   are  talking  of  peace   and   peacetimes 
today  when  we  consider  the  development  of 
an    interregional    system    of    highways-be- 
cause  improvement  of  this  system   on  the 
scale  that   is  required  must  be   delayed.   It 
appears,  until  peace  is  restored  in  the  world. 
The  national-defense  program  has  created 
a  job  of  greater  immediate  urgency— that  of 
building    about    4,000    miles    of    roads    and 
streets  within,  and  In  the  vicinity  of.  mili- 
tary   and    naval    reservations    and    defense- 
industry  sites,  and  of  correcting  the  worst 
conditions  on  the  strategic  highway  system. 
Since    the    interregional    system    forms    the 
most  important  part  of  the  strategic  system, 
critical    weaknesses    will    be    strengthened. 
But    the    immediate    and    urgent    defense 
needs  will  occupy  our  whole  attention,  and 
a   large   undertaking   requiring   a   period   of 
years   for   Its   accomplishment    must    neces- 
sarily be  deferred. 

Nevertheless  it  is  a  good  idea  to  be  plan- 
ning the  de\elopment  of  the  interregional 
system  In  anticipation  of  the  time  when 
cur  resources  will  no  longer  need  to  be  di- 
rected entirely  to  mUitary  and  naval  pre- 
paredness. It  will  then  be  desirable  to  have 
available  for  Instant  use  fully  developed 
plans  for  public  expenditures  to  sustain  our 
industrial  activity  in  the  shift  from  a  war 
economy  to  an  economy  of  peace. 

PLANS   FOR    URBAN    SECTIONS 

I  know  several  cities  have  plans  well 
along  for  urban  sections  of  the  Interregional 
system.  An  express  highway  through  De- 
troit has  already  been  designed  by  Gov. 
Pat  Van  Wagoner  and  his  associates. 
Cleveland  Is  an  example  of  another  city 
that  is  planning  more  adequate  through- 
highway  facilities,  under  the  leadership  of 
our  friend  Hal  Sours.  I  hope  many  other 
cities  will  follow  this  lead. 

PROPOSED    IN    REPORT    TO    CONGRESS 

Most  of  you  will  recall  that  the  Interre- 
gional system  of  highways  was  first  offi- 
cially proposed  nearly  2  years  ago  by  the 
Public  Roads  Administration  In  its  monu- 
mental report.  Toll  Roads  and  Free  Roads, 
prepared  by  direction  of  Congress  In  the 
Hayden-Cartwright  Act  of  1938. 

The  interregional  system  represents  a  new 
concept— a  third,  or  fourth,  stage — in  Fed- 
eral aid  to  the  States  for  highway  construc- 
tion. 

POST  ROADS  FIRST  STAGE 


The  first  stage  began  with  the  Federal  Aid 
Act  of  1916.  This  provided  for  Federal  coop- 
eration with  the  States  In  the  construction  of 
rural  post  roads.  The  roads  eligible  for  im- 
provement fanned  out  from  each  local  post 
office,  and  the  plan  was  adequate  for  the 
traffic  of  the  time.  But  with  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  automobile,  motorists  began 
to  demand  intercommunity  and  Interstate 
routes. 

CONNECTED  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAYS 

Accordingly,  the  next  stage  in  Federal  aid 
dates  from  the  passage  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Act  of  1921  This  act  specifically  limited 
Federal-aid  projects  to  routes  forming  a  con- 
nected system  of  interstate  highways.  As 
a  result,  our  interstate  highway  system  was 
steadily  built  up  during  the  next  several 
years.  By  1935.  rural  sections  of  these  most 
important  roads  permitted  unobstructed  flow 
of  ordinary  traffic.  Conditions  at  many 
points   still   were   unsatisfactory,   of   course. 


But  the  year  1035  marked  the  end  of  our 
pioneer  period  of  road  improvement. 

INTEREST  IN  SECONDARY  ROADS 

By  that  time  the  public  demand  was  def- 
initely for  more  and  better  secondary,  feeder, 
and  farm-to-market  roads,  for  improvement 
of  rurai-mall-route  and  school-bus  roads. 
In  the  work-relief  programs  the  Federal 
Government  provided  huge  siims  to  assist  the 
States  and  counties  with  this  tremendous 
problem.  And  in  the  Hayden-Cartwright 
Act  of  1938  the  Congress  authorized  appro- 
priation of  $50000.000  to  establish  a  regular 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  con- 
struction of  secondary  or  feeder  roads,  under 
th^  supervision  of  the  Public  Roads  Adminis- 
tration and  the  State  highway  departments, 
and  by  the  contract  system.  Continuing 
authorizations  for  this  program  were  made 
In  the  Hayden-Cartwright  Acts  of  1938  and 
1940.  And  most  of  tlic  States  have  set  up 
administrative  machinery  for  careful  plan- 
ning and  efficient  operation  of  feeder-read 
Improvement  work. 

MAIN    HIGHWAY    INADEQUATE 

The  proposal  to  develop  an  interregional 
S3rstem  as  the  next  stage  in  our  highway- 
building  program  grew  out  of  the  recognition 
that  many  sections  of  our  main  system  of 
highways  are  now  Inadequate  to  handle  the 
ever-growing  volume  of  highspeed  traffic  that 
moves  over  them.  It  outlines  the  steps  for 
modernizing  these  roads  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  national  defense  and  the  needs  of 
peacetime  traffic. 

MAJOR    ROUTES   TOTAL    30,000    MILES 

The  proposed  Interregional  system  totals 
about  30,000  miles.  It  represents  the  major 
routes  of  travel,  as  shown  by  highway-plan- 
ning surveys  conducted  by  the  Public  Roads 
Administration  and  cooperating  State  high- 
way dej>artments  It  interconnects  practi- 
cally all  of  our  largest  cities  Most  of  it  is 
included  in  the  234,000-mile  Pederal-ald 
system  of  highways.  It  Is  the  backbone  of 
the  75  000-mlle  strategic  network  selected  by 
the  War  Department  as  most  Important  to 
national  defense. 

crrr  traffic  problem  urgent 

The  most  virgent  step,  from  a  national 
standpoint,  in  modernizing  the  interregional 
system  is  to  cut  express  highways  directly 
into  and  through  the  centers  of  our  big 
cities.  The  need  for  these  fast  through  ways 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  abcut  90  percent 
of  the  trafllc  on  main  highways  near  the 
entrances  to  large  cities  is  bound  to  or  from 
points  within  the  cities  and  cannot  be  by- 
passed around  them  A  traffic  count  for 
Washington.  D.  C.  for  example,  shewed  that 
of  about  20,000  vehicles  entering  the  city 
from  the  Baltimore  side,  abcut  18.000  were 
definitely  bound  for  points  within  the  city. 

A  few  cities  already  have  modernized  their 
street  facilities.  Some  of  the  most  notable 
examples  are  In  use  here  In  the  New  York 
City  area.  For  Instance,  one  can  now  travel 
almost  entirely  over  modern  express  high- 
way for  a  distance  of  about  65  miles  between 
Elizabeth.  N  J.,  and  Westport.  Conn  The 
New  York  City  sections  of  this  route  Include 
the  Holland  Tunnel,  the  West  Side  Highway, 
and  the  Henry  Hudson  Parkway  Parkways 
m  Westchester  County  N  Y..  connect  these 
metropolitan  sections  with  the  Merrltt  Park- 
way m  Connecticut  The  New  Jersey  end  of 
the  route  Includes  the  Pulaski  Skyway  and 
an  elevated-highway  approach 

NEW    YORK   BELT-LINE   PAEKWAT 

Last  fall  members  of  the  House  Roads 
Committee  came  to  New  York  and  were 
shown  by  Park  Commlasloner  Robert  Moses 
over  about  85  miles  of  parkway  in  and 
around  this  great  city.  It  was  most  interest- 
ing, and  ImpresBlve. 

The  e-mlle,  slz-lane  Arroyo  Seco  Parkway 
through  the  urban  area  between  Los  Angeles 


and  Pasadena  is  another  of  the  outstanding 
express-highway  projects  in  the  United 
States.  In  Pittsburgh,  Bigelow  Boulcvaid,  a 
main  artery  through  the  business  area,  has 
been  rebuilt  and  widened  for  nearly  2  mUes. 
Cleveland  has  built  the  first  section  c^  what 
will  eventually  be  a  magnificent  express 
highway  through  Its  badly  congested  busi- 
ness district.  8t.  Louis  has  completed  a 
short  section  of  a  depressed  highway  The 
Booeevelt  Boulevard  In  Philadelphia  is  re- 
markable as  an  earlier,  less  daring  venture 
that  could  be  converted  with  relative  ease 
into  a  highly  efficient  modem  trafficway. 

BYPASSES    NEEDED 

Next  to  provision  for  the  safer  and  more 
efficient  conduct  of  large  traffic  streams  into 
and  across  cities,  new  facilities  most  urgently 
required  are  belt-line  distribution  roads 
around  the  larger  cities  and  bypasses  around 
many  of  the  smaller  cities  and  towns.  The 
belt-line  distribution  roads  will  serve  to  by- 
pass some  through  Uafflc.  Their  main  pur- 
pose, however,  is  to  disuibute  Incoming  and 
outgoing  vehicles  to  points  around  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  city  nearest  their  destina- 
tions. thU5  greatly  relieving  congestion  with- 
in the  cities. 

Bypasses  for  smaller  cities  serve  a  somewhat 
diaerent  purpose.  .  To  determine  whether  one 
would  be  uacful  for  a  particular  city,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  volume  of  through 
traffic  and  the  size  of  the  city.  Where  a 
small  city  lies  between  nearby  large  cities,  a 
bypass  around  the  smaller  city  n«y  not  only 
be  a  great  convenience  to  the  through  traffic, 
but  may  also  reduce  the  traffic  volume  on 
the  connecting  streets  and  relieve  a  trouble- 
some condition. 

Until  a  few  months  ago.  a  case  in  point 
was  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  a  city  of  4.000 
population  located  between  Baltimore  on  the 
south  and  Wilmington  and  Philadelphia  on 
the  north  Of  the  average  daily  traffic  of 
5.000  vehicles  on  U  S  40  very  little  had  any 
reason  to  enter  the  town.  A  new  bridge  over 
the  Susquehanna  River  now  bypasses  through 
traffic. 

MOOERNIZZ  EXISTING  ROADS 

On  the  proptised  interregional  system  out- 
side of  city  and  suburban  areas,  the  highway- 
planning  survey  and  traffic  counts  show  that 
the  principal  need  is  for  ample  capacity  On 
some  rural  sections,  existing  two-lane  roads 
are  satisfactory.  On  other  sections,  wider 
lanes  or  additional  lanes  are  required  to 
handle  the  traffic.  In  general,  desirable  Im- 
provements for  the  rural  part  of  the  Inter- 
regional system  Include: 

(1)  The  reduction  of  excessive  curvature. 

(2)  The  flattening  of  heavy  grades. 

(3)  Longer  sight  distances. 

(4)  General  widening  of  pavement  lanes. 

(5)  Construction  of  additional  lanes  end 
separation  of  opposing  traffic  In  many  places, 
especially  on  heavy  grades  to  accommodate 
slow  vehicles. 

(6)  Separation  of  grades  at  many  railroad 
and  highway  Intersections. 

(7)  Installation  of  protective  cross-traffic 
controls. 

(8)  Elimination  of  dangerous  roadside  con- 
ditions of  all  kinds. 

(9)  Improved  alinement  between  princi- 
pal points  on  the  system. 

(10)  More  adequate  right-of-way. 
Usually  all  of  these  Improvements  can  be 

provided  by  mcdernlzlng  existing  roads  But 
In  certain  places,  more  direct  routes  for  long- 
distance. Interregional  travel  will  require  neW 
sections  of  highway. 

aiCHT-07-WAY    PROBLCM 

So  far  delay  In  effecting  needed  changes 
has  been  due  mainly  to  the  inadequacy  of 
available  funds  and  to  the  overpowering  legal 
obstacles  and  Inhibitions  which  upset  plans 
for  securing  essential  rights-of-way.  States, 
counties,  and  cities  never  have  had  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  the  costs  of  a  desirable  land- 


acquisition  program.  Conaequently.  the 
character  cf  the  improvements  undertaken 
too  often  has  been  governed  by  the  limited 
possibilities  of  land  acquisition. 

Too  often  highway  authorities  have  to  op- 
erate under  legal  restrictions  as  to  the  maxi- 
mum width  of  right-of-way  that  may  be 
acquired  for  highway  or  street  Improvements 
These  statutory  widths  were  adopted  in  seme 
Instances  In  horse-and -buggy  days  and  have 
never  been  changed 

The  courts  interpret  these  legal  restric- 
tions, of  course,  and  may  in  time  adopt  a 
more  liberal  attitude.  They  may  eventually 
recognize  that  the  term  "public  use"  applies 
to  lands  necessary  for  future  widening,  salety. 
parks,  recreational  and  saniury  faciiutes. 
preseivation  of  scenic  valvtes,  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  unsightly  developments  as  wtU  as 
to  the  actual  area  occupied  by  the  road  It- 
self It  may  even  be  that  in  a  lew  years  the 
courts  will  shew  a  disposition  to  take  judicial 
notice  of  traffic  volume  and  congestion  and 
of  the  public  need  for  ezpendmg  existing 
traffic  facilities. 

LOKG-TZRM    UNDERTAKING 

The  development  of  the  interregional  eya- 
tem  of  highways  Is,  therefore,  a  long-term 
job— one  beset  with  legal  difficulties,  ob- 
structed by  tradition,  and  limited  by  the 
ccmpetlUcn  of  other  public  works  for  avail- 
able funds,  materials,  and  labor.  The  in- 
terregional system  needs  to  be  deve'.oped 
with  all  possible  dispatch,  within  the  limits 
of  practicability  But  we  must  rvxt^uixe 
that  It  Is  not  stamped  with  the  urgency 
of  many  roads  within  and  adjacent  to  mil- 
itary reservations  and  defense-industry  •^Ites 
No  elaborate  scheme  for  the  construction 
of  long,  continuous  stretches  on  an  ultra- 
modern scale  can  be  Justified  now  on  the 
grounds  of  defense  necessity.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  those  best  qualified  to  judge. 

DEFENSE  BOADS 

I  understaiKl  the  □M>tto  of  this  conven- 
tion is  Roads  for  Defense.  What  is  a  "de- 
fense road"?  I  receive  many  letters  from 
people  all  over  the  country,  and  alnaost  with- 
out exception  the  writers  think  their  pet 
highway  route  or  local-road  project  la  Im- 
portant to  national  defense.  I  think  It  Is 
true  In  a  very  broad  and  liberal  sense  that 
every  mile  of  road  or  proposed  rood  in 
the  United  States  Is  or  would  be  an  asset 
In  the  defense  of  oxir  country.  And  money 
that  is  expended  or  Invested  in  the  build- 
ing of  good  reads  will  benefit  us  in  time 
of  peace  as  well  as  war. 

DETtMUmtD  BY   DEFENSE  ACEKCXES 

But  we  should  all  keep  in  mind  that  there 
are  three  principal  defense  agencicsi  The 
War  Department,  the  Navy  Department,  and 
the  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  cf 
National  Defense.  The  defense  program  In 
all  of  Its  wide  ramifications  is  generated  by 
or  flows  through  these  agencies,  so  when  we 
gpeak  of  the  highway  program  for  the  na- 
tional defense  we  must  think  In  terms  of 
the  findmgs  which  have  been  made  by  one 
of  these  agencies.  In  which  are  lodged  au- 
thority to  determine  the  validity  of  the 
defense  character  of  a  project. 

CSMTSBS    or    DBFEICBB    4CTITirT 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  Informed  that  ap- 
proximately 175  military  and  naval  reserva- 
tions and  Industrial  plants  had  been  certi- 
fied to  the  Public  Roads  Administration  as 
areas  In  which  the  roads  .serving  them  are 
of  defense  Importance.  This  list  Is  con- 
stantly growing.  These  roads  In  general  are 
the  connections  between  the  roads  and 
streets  within  the  reservations  or  plant  areas, 
and  the  arterial  roads  In  the  vicinity  and 
nearby  communities.  Within  this  category 
are  numerous  roads,  most  of  them  of  rela- 
tively short  mileage,  but  very  Important  and 
necessary  for  the  efficient  ftmctlonlng  of  the 
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particular  facility  which  they  serve.  These 
vital  centers  of  defense  which  have  oeen 
designated  are  scattered  widely  from  coast  to 
coast,  but  the  concentration  Is  more  marked 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

CONGRESS   REAOT  TO  ACT 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  and  as  most  of  you 
already  know.  It  has  become  apparent  that 
these  access  roads  are  of  Immediate  urgency 
and  must  be  given  first  consideration.  The 
partial  estimates  now  available  Indicate  that 
the  Army  and  Navy  alone  have  need  for  about 
3.000  miles  of  access  and  reservation  roads 
which.  If  adequately  improved,  will  cost 
around  $200,000  000.  The  Job  of  planning 
these  access  roads  is  under  way.  and  In  many 
cases  the  actual  construction  with  the  regu- 
larly available  Federal  and  State  funds  Is 
going  forward.  The  State  highway  depart- 
ments are  cooperating  In  making  plans  and 
surveys  and  supervising  construction  work. 

The  roads  committees  of  the  Congress.  I 
feel  sure,  are  ready  to  give  prompt  consid- 
eration to  any  recommendations  for  addi- 
tional legislation  which  may  be  necessary  to 
properly  deal  with  this  problem. 

ST&ATIGIC   HICHWAT   NETWORK 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  "strategic  net- 
work" of  highways  which  has  been  mentioned 
a  lot  In  the  last  few  months?  First,  let  us 
look  for  a  minute  at  the  background  of  the 
now  existing  major  highways.  When  the 
Federal-aid  system  was  first  selected  by  Joint 
action  between  the  State  and  Federal  High- 
way Depau'tments.  the  War  Department  was 
formally  requested  to  prepare  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  roads  which  were  most  im- 
portant to  the  national  defense.  The  find- 
ings took  the  form  of  a  map  which  we  have 
long  referred  to  as  the  Pershing  map,  since 
It  was  signed  in  1922  by  General  Pershing. 
All  of  the  routes  carried  by  this  map  were 
Incorporated  In  the  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tem when  it  was  first  selected,  about  18  years 
ago.  At  Intervals  since  then  there  have  been 
reviews  by  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the 
Army  General  Staff.  Modifications  and  ad- 
ditions to  the  system  have  been  made  In  line 
with  their  suggestions  through  the  interven- 
ing years. 

INCLXTSES  75,000  MILXS 

A  more  critical  review  extending  over  the 
past  2  years  resulted  In  the  approval  by  the 
War  Department  of  a  system  of  major  routes 
which  we  call  the  strategic  network.  It  is 
thus  apparent  that  the  cooperative  road  pro- 
gram of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has,  since  passage  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Act  of  1921.  been  very  largely  concerned 
with  the  improvement  of  those  roads  now 
Incorporated  In  the  strategic  network. 

In  addition  to  the  estimated  30.000  miles 
In  the  proposed  interregional  highway  system 
there  are  about  45,000  miles  on  routes  in  the 
next  order  of  military  Importance.  Thus  the 
strategic  network  as  designated  comprises 
substantially  the  75.000  miles  of  most  heavily 
traveled  highways  of  the  Nation. 

DEFENSX     ONE     PURPOSE     Or     FEDERAI.     AID 

When  the  first  recommendations  as  to  de- 
fense routes  were  secured  from  the  War  De- 
partment, careful  consideration  was  given  by 
the  Public  Roads  Administration  to  the 
structural  capacities  of  the  road  design  re- 
quired by  military  ordnance  and  equipment. 
These  studies  resulted  In  the  conclusion  that 
has  become  almost  axiomatic — that  the  de- 
sign specifications  for  highways  and  bridges 
that  would  provide  adequately  for  civil  use 
would  safely  carry  military  loadings. 

Provision  for  the  national  defense  has  been 
used  through  the  years  as  one  argument  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  extend  financial 
assistance  to  developing  the  major  roads,  but 
It  cotild  not  conceivably  have  been  foreseen 
to  what  extent  this  Federal  aid  has  acttially 
provided  for  the  national  defense. 


Due  to  the  adoption  of  uniform  specifica- 
tions throughout  the  Nation,  more  than  85 
percent  of  the  bridges  in  use  today  are  ade- 
quate to  carry  the  heaviest  loads  that  It  now 
appears  our  armed  forces  may  wish  to  move 
over  the  highways. 

CONTAINS    MANY    WEAKNESSES 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  our 
present  highways  even  approach  adequacy. 
There  are  many  weakneeses  in  the  strategic 
system  which  have  been  revealed  by  the 
highway  planning  surveys.  According  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Roads,  Mr.  Thomas 
H.  MacDonald,  these  weaknesses  Include 
around  5.000  miles  of  road  surface  less  than 
18  feet  in  width,  and  about  14.000  miles  that 
are  not  structurally  strong  enough  for  heavy 
loads.  Also  there  Is  a  large  mileage  inade- 
quate to  carry  without  congestion  additional 
volume  of  traflQc. 

ACCESS  ROADS  RIQtnRE  Mn.LIONS 

The  immediate  program,  then.  Is,  first, 
necessary  Improvement  o  access  roads  of  all 
kinds  important  to  the  national  defense. 
The  exact  extent  of  these  needs,  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  for  defense  industrial  plants, 
has  not  yet  been  fully  determined  but  It  will 
likely  run  Into  rather  large  mileages  as  a 
total,  and  require  the  rapid  expenditure  of 
several  hundred  million  dollars,  most  of  which 
the  Federal  Government  will  probably  have 
to  provide. 

I  am  sure  we  all  agree  with  a  recent  state- 
ment by  "Chief"  MacDonald  that  "the  pro- 
duction process  which  is  certain  to  develop 
a  large  amount  of  transportation  of  materials 
locally  in  the  plant  areas,  and  a  very  large 
Increase  In  the  number  of  employees  to  be 
transported  daily,  forecasts  congestion  and 
delays  that  cannot  be  tolerated." 

TACTICAL    ROADS 

There  is  another  class  of  roads,  called 
tactical  roads  by  the  Army,  rather  large 
mileages  of  which  will  be  required  in  those 
areas  where  training  and  practice  maneuvers 
are  held.  These  roads  will  need  betterment 
and  particularly  maintenance  during  and 
succeeding  their  use  for  this  purpose. 

REPLACE  NARROW,  WEAK   BRIDGES 

The  program  of  eliminating  the  most 
pressing  weaknesses  in  the  strategic  network 
will  Include  shoulder  widening,  new  surfaces, 
and.  In  particular,  the  replacement  of  sub- 
standard bridges.  Some  work  of  this  nature, 
of  course,  is  being  done  steadily  In  prac- 
tically an  of  the  States,  financed  with  regu- 
lar Federal  and  State  highway  funds,  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  in  some  cases. 

ROADS    INCREASINGLY    IMPORTANT 

In  closing,  may  I  quote  again  from  a  re- 
cent statement  by  Commissioner  MacDon- 
ald: "A  logical  and  necessary  program  Is 
definitely  evolving  to  meet  defense  require- 
ments. The  routine  procedures  that  have 
been  established  have  led  to  decentralization 
In  the  consideration  of  the  problems  in  every 
State.  A  spirit  of  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion has  been  established  and  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing. There  is  no  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  organization  of  attempting  to  dictate 
programs  or  sequences  of  undertakings  in  any 
State.  The  highway  departments  are  one  of 
the  most  valuable  defense  organizations  we 
have,  and  are  working  wholeheartedly  and 
efficiently  upon  'first  things  first.'  Since  de- 
fense Is  dependent  to  so  great  a  degree  upon 
mechanized,  motorized  operations,  it  Is  cer- 
tain that  roads  must  play  an  increasingly 
important  part  as  the  training  and  produc- 
tion programs  gather  momentum." 

In  the  Improvement  and  maintenance  of 
these  roads  the  highway  Industry  and  pro- 
fession has  and  will  continue  to  have  a 
highly  Important  place,  and,  as  In  the  past, 


I  am  confident  of  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
road  builders  of  America  In  every  possible 
way. 


A  C.  I.  0.  Worker  Gives  His  Version  of 
The  Allis-Chalmers  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  10,  1941 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  something  about  strikes  from  those 
who  are  accused  of  being  antilabor.  Let 
us  have  a  little  something  from  a  mem- 
ber of  the  C.  I.  O.  Local  248  of  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

That  local  is  still  engaged  in  a  strike 
which  for  more  than  2  weeks  has  held  up 
production  on  an  order  for  more  than 
$40,000,000  worth  of  Government  defense 
materials. 

This  strike  is  a  jurisdictional  one  and 
apparently  it  is  one  of  those  strikes  which 
is  engineered  by  Communists.  It  pre- 
vents the  giving  of  aid  to  Great  Britain 
and  interferes  with  our  own  defense. 

Read  this  letter  received  February  2, 
1941.     The  writer  gives  his  name  and 
address  but  both  are  withheld  for  obvious 
reasons.    That  letter  is  as  follows: 
Congressman  Hoffman: 

Representative  from.  Michigan, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hoffman:   Allow  me  to  con- 
gratulate   your    spunk    in    attacking    those 
evils  which  are  undermining  our  entire  sys- . 
tem  of  constitutional  rights. 

Until  last  April  I  hoped  to  be  a  free  man. 
to  pursue  my  happiness  as  I  wished,  and 
since  I  was  not  in  favor  of  unions  as  they 
are  today,  I  did  not  wish  to  Join. 

On  April  12,  1940.  an  army  of  approxi- 
mately 200  radicals  forced  me  with  threats 
of  bodily  harm  to  sign  a  card  in  local  248 
of  the  C.  I.  O. 

I  am  a  member  only  to  the  extent  of  pay- 
ing dues  and  In  name.  Not  being  a  mem- 
ber of  a  small  group  of  the  strong-arm  gang 
little  or  nothing  I  might  wish  in  the  name 
of  Justice  to  the  workingman  receives  con- 
sideration. We  are  compelled  to  follow 
dictates. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  which  was  dis- 
tributed the  day  of  the  strike.  The  under- 
lined threats  are  far  from  democratic,  and 
believe  me,  I  have  yet  to  speak  to  a  man 
who  was  in  accord  with  the  strike  Idea, 
and  I  have  talked  to  dozens.  Just  where 
and  how  he  came  about  his  figures  is  a 
puzzle  to  a  great  number  of  employees. 

Mr.  Chrlstoffel  refuses  to  have  a  vote  with 
neutral  surroundings.  Why?  Could  It  be 
that  he  might  have  had  a  hand  In  pre- 
arranging the  ballots? 

I  believe  a  thorough  investigation  should 
be  held,  and  Immediately.  These  strikes  hurt 
the  wage  earner  more  than  anybody  else 
concerned,  Including  defense,  which  is  very 
vital. 

Again  allow  me  to  extend  best  wishes  for 
success  to  you  and  your  fight  for  our  rights. 
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The  copy  of  the  circular  letter  of  the 
C.  I.  O.,  which  he  enclosed,  dated  Janu- 
ary 22, 1941,  reads  as  follows: 

jANtTAKT  22,  1941. 

To  All  Allis-Chalmers  Workers: 

This  strike  has  been  voted  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  workers  In  the  bar- 
gaining unit  covered  by  Local  248.  It  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  company's  failure  to  live 
up  to  Its  promises  of  April  1940.  The  agree- 
ment was  tentatively  accepted  at  that  time  to 
see  if  the  company  would  keep  its  promises. 
It  was  never  signed  because  the  company 
broke  its  promises  and  encouraged  disruption 
instead  of  harmony. 

In  its  letter  of  January  20,  to  all  its  em- 
ployees, the  company  Itself  admits  that  It  has 
offered  the  union  nothing  (except  another 
promise  that  maybe  It  will  give  a  wage  in- 
crease next  April).  It  refuses  even  to  discuss 
the  main  issue — security  for  the  union,  which 
means  security  for  everything  the  union  has 
gained  and  will  gain.  On  other  Important 
matters  such  as  the  1,000  men  It  refuses  to 
rehire,  seniority,  and  shop  conditions,  it  says 
nothing. 

The  company  has  admitted  to  the  medi- 
ators during  negotiations  that  Local  248  has 
99  percent  of  the  eligible  workers  in  Its  ranks; 
yet  It  refuses  any  kind  of  union  shop  and 
union  security  and  insists  on  using  the  1 
percent  to  disrupt  the  99  percent.  It  calls  this 
democracy. 

It  speaks  of  arbitration.  The  union  will 
arbitrate  any  legitimate  question  at  the  proper 
time.  But  the  question  of  using  1  percent  to 
destroy  the  harmony  and  peaceful  relations 
of  the  99  percent  cannot  be  arbitrated. 

The  company  repeatedly  talks  about  the 
millions  of  dollars  m  orders  that  It  has;  but 
even  with  these  guaranteed  profits  and  steady 
production,  It  will  not  Consider  a  wage  in- 
crease. I 

You  can  win  this  strlMe,  Insure  the  life  of 
your  union  and  all  that  ij  has  gained  for  you, 
and  get  a  wage  Increase  hi  holding  steady  and 
staying  out  of  the  plant  until  the  company 
learns  to  cooperate. 

The  union  will  not  picket  the  plant.  This 
strike  will  be  won  by  uaity  and  solidarity. 
The  company  can  hire  100  or  1.000  or  5,000 
scabs  and  strikebreakers;  it  can  farm  out 
work  and  ship  out  half  of  the  plant.     But 


the  plant  cannot  operate 


you,  the  Allls-Chalmers  irorkers.     When  the 


company  has  lost  a  few 
will  listen  to  the  pleas  of 


million  dollars,  it 
Its  workers  for  pro- 


tection of  their  union,  \?age  increases,  and 


Job  security — ^pleas  which 
today. 

But   all   gates   will   be 
pictures  will  be  taken  ol 
goes  through  the  gates 
go  through  will  forever  b^ 
of  every  Allls  worker  and 


at  a  profit  without 


it  ruthlessly  Ignores 


watched.  Moving 
every  worker  who 
Any  man  who  does 
a  scab  In  the  eyes 
will  be  dealt  with 


accordingly  when  an  agree  nent  Is  reached  and 
the  union's  proposals  are  met.  These  people 
will  not  return. 

We  will  match  the  conkpany's  money  and 
ruthlessness  with  the  stror  gest  weapons  work- 
ing people  have — solidarity  and  devotion. 
Fraternally  yours, 
Aixis-Chalmess  WobIkers  Union, 

Local  248,  U.  A.  W.  A.-C.  I.  O. 
Note. — Local  meeting  Monday.  January  27, 


9  a.  m..  Coliseum,  State  Fair  Park, 
meeting,  Friday,  January  l24. 


Note  the  threats  contained 
paragraph  of  this  lettejr 
that  if  a  worker  returns 
the  union's  consent  it  declares 
have  a  job  when  the  strike 

Let  the  champions  of 
bor  Relations  Act  and 
come  on  the  floor  of  th 


stewards' 


In  the  last 
and  then  note 
to  his  job  without 
he  will  not 
is  ended, 
the  National  La- 
the N.  L.  R.  B. 
;  House  and  talk 


about  collective  bargaining  and  em- 
ployees free  to  join  a  union  of  their 
choosing.  The  Members  of  this  House 
must  be  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  with 
the  aid  of  the  administration,  with  the 
aid  of  the  N.  L.  R.  B..  with  the  aid 
of  the  Defense  Council,  the  "fifth  col- 
umn" is  working  each  day  to  prevent 
national  defense,  to  destroy  our  Govern- 
ment, and  while  that  happens,  the  Con- 
gress sits  here  and  talks  and  now  and 
then  gives  a  Communist  a  kick  in  the 
pants  because  no  one  at  present  loves  a 
Communist,  and  no  votes  will  be  lost  by 
kicking  him.  But  dare  we,  I  ask  again, 
dare  this  Congress  meet  this  situation 
which  has  permitted  for  months  this 
graft,  this  racketeering,  this  exploitation 
of  working  men,  this  interference  with 
national  defense — dare  this  Congress 
meet  it?  It  Is  mighty  slow  in  getting 
started. 


Problems  Ahead  for  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  10,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  R.  M.  EVANS 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
R.  M.  Evans,  Administrator  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration,  be- 
fore the  annual  meeting  of  the  Farmers 
Grain  Dealers  Association  of  Iowa,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  January  29,  1941: 

When  I  come  back  to  my  native  State  here 
in  the  Middle  West,  I  feel  saTer,  more  secure, 
and  much  further  removed  from  the  world 
events  that  are  tearing  out  the  hearts  of 
millions  of  living  people.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause I  am  closer  to  home,  to  my  old  friends, 
and  to  those  former  days  when  mankind  was 
at  peace.  I  am  troubled  about  this  feeling 
of  security  because  I  know  deep  down  In  my 
heart  that  It  is  false.  * 

There  can  be  no  lasting  peace  when  most 
human  beings  are  compelled  to  reshape  their 
lives  to  prepare  for  conquest  or  destruction. 
No  way  of  life  and  no  human  enterprise  can 
remain  unchanged  when  the  mighty  forces 
of  war  and  dictatorship  are  shaking  the  earth. 

Today  we  ought  to  feel  grateful  that  here 
In  America  at  least  cooperation  can  still  thrive 
as  part  of  the  democratic  way  of  life.  In 
Europe,  nation  after  nation  where  coopera- 
tives once  flourished  bowed  to  the  might  of  a 
military  machine.  Even  In  this  country  the 
kind  of  cooperative  enterprise  which  you 
represent  will  have  to  exert  every  effort  to 
meet  the  competition  of  ruthless  commercial 
methods  abroad.  It  Is  necessary  to  demon- 
strate all  over  again  that  economic  democracy, 
as  well  as  political  democracy,  can  be  success- 
ful In  a  world  where  most  nations  are  mobi- 
lized on  a  wartime  basis. 

Farmer  cooperatives  have  rendered  a  great 
service  to  American  democracy.    They  are  a 


living  testimony  that  people  can  work  to- 
gether for  common  ends  without  surrendering 
popular  control.  In  econ^  nic  affairs,  they 
have  greatly  Improved  the  functions  of  buy- 
ing and  selling. 

One  of  the  hard  facts  that  caused  farmers 
to  form  cooperative  organizations  has  been 
the  wide  margin  between  the  prices  received 
by  farmers  and  the  prices  paid  by  coneumers. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  hM  made  • 
study  of  what  happens  to  the  average  dollar 
that  a  typical  workingman's  family  spends 
for  food.  It  sliows  that  the  farmer  recelvM 
about  40  cents  of  the  food  dollar.  The  con- 
sumer pays  the  remaining  60  cents,  but  It 
does  not  go  to  the  farmer.  Before  and  dur- 
ing the  first  World  War  the  farmer  got  over 
half  of  the  workingman's  food  dollar,  but 
In  1932  his  share  was  only  one-third. 

Farmer  cooperatives  have  tended  to  give 
the  producer  a  larger  share  of  the  money 
which  Is  paid  for  farm  products.  They  have 
also  tended  to  give  the  cooperating  farmer 
a  better  break  on  the  things  he  has  to  buy. 
Many  gains  have  been  made,  but  it  Is  obvi- 
ous that  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  in 
the  direction  of  fairer  price  relationships. 

Another  great  service  that  farm  coopera- 
tives have  rendered  is  to  help  plan  and 
carry  out  the  farm  programs  which  agricul- 
ture has  developed  since  1933.  The  efforts  of 
individual  farmers,  cooperatives,  and  farm 
organizations  have  given  us  a  program  of.  by, 
and  for  the  farmer.  Working  together,  we 
doubled  farm  Income,  and  we  fortified  the 
Nation's  agriculture  so  that  It  was  able  to 
bear  the  stress  and  strain  of  a  world  criEls. 
We  will  have  to  work  together  just  as  hard 
in  the  future  In  order  to  keep  the  farm  pro- 
gram at  least  one  Jump  ahead  of  the  rapid- 
fire  changes  that  are  overrunning  the  face 
of  the  globe  every  day. 

The  Nation  has  called  upon  all  its  mem- 
bers for  total  preparedness.  Agriculture  had 
answered  the  call  even  before  It  was  issued. 

We  did  not  have  to  organize  local  com- 
mittees of  farmers  all  over  the  country  when 
the  defense  emergency  arose.  Farmers  had 
already  elected  their  committees  In  every 
agricultural  community  and  county,  and 
these  farmer  committeemen  had  already 
been  given  full  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  the  agricultural  program  on  most  of  the 
Nation's  farms.  The  mlnutemen  of  agri- 
culture were  equal  to  each  and  every  adapta- 
tion which  world  events  made  necessary. 

We  did  not  have  to  plow  up  every  hillside 
In  a  desperate  attempt  to  feed  the  Nation, 
Farmers  were  producing  more  than  the  peo- 
ple were  consuming,  more  than  we  were  able 
to  export,  and  more  than  we  needed  to  carry 
over  as  reserves  against  any  possible  emer- 
gency. Moreover,  six  out  of  every  seven 
farmers  were  creating  a  second  storehouse 
underground  by  putting  Into  the  soil  the 
fertility  that  can  be  converted  into  food  at 
any  time.  The  land-building  practices  and 
the  deferred  plantings  of  today  are  the  po- 
tential harvests  of  tomorrow. 

If  it  had  been  necessary  to  mobilize 
6,000.000  farmers  to  produce  adequate  food 
and  fiber  all  of  a  sudden,  in  a  frantic  emer- 
gency drive,  the  entire  population  would 
have  given  wild  cheers  for  the  heroic  effort. 
Certainly  then-  the  Nation  owes  an  even 
greater  tribute  to  farmers  for  having  done  the 
same  Job  before  the  emergency  arose.  In- 
stead of  fighting  against  bottlenecks,  agrl« 
culture  has  prevented  them  from  occurring. 
At  this  time  I  want  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  members  of  this  association  for  taking 
such  good  care  of  the  grains  stored  In  your 
bins  and  cribs  and  warehouses  and  elevators. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  ever-normal 
granary  program  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
millions  of  bushels  of  grain  under  loan  has 
been  damaged  in  storage.  Farmers  and  con- 
sumers alike  can  rest  assured  that  the  resenrs 
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fupplies  of  grain  In  the  coxintry  are  In  ex- 
cellent condition. 

I  have  said  it  before,  and  I  shall  say  It 
again:  Our  national  farm  program  Is  the 
most  effective,  the  most  flexible,  and  the  most 
democratic  In  all  the  world.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  not  Justified  in  assuming  that  all  our 
battles  are  over  by  any  means. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  some  circles — al- 
though not  among  farmers,  to  be  sure — that 
the  problems  of  agriculture  will  be  prac- 
tically solved  by  the  defense  program  and  a 
rising  national  inccme.  It  Is  true  that  more 
employment  and  bigger  pay  rolls  will  tend  to 
Improve  the  prices  of  certain  farm  com- 
modities, particularly  dairy  and  poultry 
products,  meats,  and  some  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. But  there  is  another  side  to  the 
picture  as  well. 

First  of  all.  farmers  will  be  paying  higher 
prices  for  things  they  buy.  That  will  in- 
crease their  operating  costs  and  reduce  the 
btiying  power  of  every  dollar  they  make.  It 
will  neutralize  a  good  share,  If  not  all,  of  the 
expected  gain  in  farm  prices  as  a  result  of 
improved  demand  for  certain  commodities. 

iforeover.  there  is  a  distinct  danger  of 
overestimating  the  effects  of  a  larger  national 
Income  upon  the  domestic  consumption  of 
farm  commodities.  The  fact  is  that  the  aver- 
age consumer  eats  about  the  same  amount  of 
food  pretty  regularly. 

As  grainmen.  you  may  perhaps  be  In- 
terested In  the  consumption  of  livestock 
products  more  than  other  commodities. 
Here  are  the  facts. 

Although  there  have  been  ups  and  downs 
In  certain  years  for  various  reasons — and 
total  consumption  has.  of  course,  been 
affected  by  the  normal  increase  in  popula- 
tion— the  consumption  of  meat  per  person 
has  gradually  declined  during  the  40  years 
since  1900.  It  was  lower  during  and  after 
the  first  World  War  than  It  had  been  In  1913, 
in  spite  of  a  rising  national  income.  It  was 
lower  in  1929  than  in  1921.  again  in  spite  of 
•  rislcg  national  income.  During  the  last 
few  years  It  has  been  lower  than  In  1932, 
once  more  in  spite  of  a  rising  national 
Income. 

These  figures  were  for  meats  of  all  kinds. 
Perhaps  you  are  especially  interested  in  the 
COCAumption  of  pork  and  lard. 

During  the  1920's  and  again  during  the 
1930'8 — both  periods  of  rising  national  In- 
come— the  consumption  of  pork  per  capita 
averaged  less  than  during  the  first  decade 
to  this  century. 

The  consiunption  of  lard  p9r  capita  has 
been  exceptionally  stable,  averaging  between 
11  >4  and  13  pounds  annually  for  each  of  the 
4  decades  of  the  twentieth  century. 

As  for  wheat  and  other  cereals,  the  long- 
time trend  in  per  capita  consumption  has 
been  definitely  downward. 

These  facts  and  fl2:tire8  should  be  enough 
to  convince  anyone  that  we  are  not  likely  to 
experience  sharp  Increases  In  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  grains,  nor  even  of  livestock 
products,  solely  as  a  result  of  the  economic 
expaiuion  arising  from  the  defense  program. 
It  Is  likely  that  people  will  pay  higher  prices 
for  their  meat,  but  it  Is  not  likely  that  the 
average  person  will  consume  much  larger 
amounts  of  meat  simply  because  of  the  de- 
fense program.  At  all  events,  it  is  very  cer- 
tain that  we  will  not  need  larger  grain  sup- 
plies to  take  care  of  domestic  consumption  in 
the  United  States. 

The  consumption  of  farm  products  among 
low-income  groups  will  nattirally  be  Increased 
by  the  stamp  plan  and  the  dlsUlbutlon  of 
surpluses  to  people  on  relief.  But  these 
measures,  even  if  they  are  greatly  expanded, 
cannot  be  expected  to  boost  consumption  up 
to  the  level  of  the  agricultural  output  which 
Is  possible  today.  Our  farms  can  produce 
more  food  and  fiber  than  we  can  possibly  con- 
sume at  home,  more  than  we  can  possibly 
cjport,  and  more  than  we  will  ever  need  as 


reserves  for  any  conceivable  emergency.  The 
stamp  plan  and  other  measures  to  stimulate 
consumption  must  therefore  go  hand  In  hand 
with  acreage  adjustment,  marketing  quotas, 
stabilization  of  feed-grain  supplies,  and  other 
control  features  of  the  national  farm  program. 

I  hope  I  have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
we  cannot  look  for  any  automatic  or  miracu- 
lous solution  to  agriculture's  problems  as  a 
result  of  the  defense  program  or  any  other 
factor  in  the  domestic  demand  for  farm  prod- 
ucts. As  a  matter  of  fact,  farmers  are  sud- 
denly confronted  with  a  new  set  of  problems 
even  while  they  are  still  fighting  to  conquer 
others  Inherited  from  the  past.  I  want  to 
discuss  three  of  our  older  dilemmas  before 
going  into  the  outlook  for  tomorrow.    » 

The  Nation  has  not  yet  found  a  satisfac- 
tory way  of  taking  care  of  the  surplus  man- 
power in  agriculture.  Bigger  and  better  ma- 
chines and  improved  farming  methods  have 
lowered  operating  costs,  but  they  have  also 
reduced  the  number  of  people  required  en 
the  land.  Here  in  the  Corn  Bait,  for  ex- 
ample, farming  is  conducted  more  eflSclently 
than  in  many  other  sections  of  the  country, 
and  proportionately  fewer  people  can  be  sup- 
ported here  in  agriculture.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  there  are  about  scv3n  or  eiglit 
million  people  living  on  farms — between  a 
fourth  and  a  fifth  of  the  entire  farm  popula- 
tion— who  are  not  needed  to  produce  the 
Nation's  food  and  fiber. 

What  has  happened  to  these  millions  who 
are  no  longer  needed  in  agriculture  because 
of  more  efficient  technology?  They  are  not 
Included  In  the  number  of  migrants  who  are 
roaming  the  country  looking  for  Jobs  that 
don't  exist.  They  are  not  included  in  tlae 
number  of  unemployed  who  cannot  find 
work  in  the  city.  They  have  simply  sttiyed 
on  the  farm  because  there  were  no  opportu- 
nities for  them  elsewhere. 

Agriculture  is  supporting  this  surplus  pop- 
ulation. Farming  has  at  least  enabled  them 
to  exist  on  a  bare  subsistence  level.  But 
these  folks  commonly  live  on  small  parcels 
of  poor  land  which  they  cultivate  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion.  The  result  is  a  steady 
depletion  of  soil  resources,  accompanied  by  a 
lower  status  of  life  for  more  and  mere 
farmers. 

By  supporting  seven  or  eight  million  people 
who  are  not  required  for  commercial  produc- 
tion, agriculture  is  conducting  a  large-scale 
relief  program  at  its  own  expensi?. 

As  one  who  takes  pride  In  America,  I  want 
to  say  very  emphatically  that  subsistence  liv- 
ing on  submargir.al  farms  Is  no  answer  to 
the  needs  of  the  surplus  rural  population. 
Their  ancestors  did  not  come  to  America  In 
search  of  a  heritage  like  that.  Our  great 
country,  overflowing  with  abundance,  owes 
these  stranded  families  a  real  opportunity 
to  live  the  way  Americans  should  live. 

Real  opportunity  for  them  does  not  exist 
In  the  field  of  agriciilture.  It  is  up  to  the 
Nation  to  give  them  a  chance  in  other  fields 
of  enterprise. 

The  defense  program  no  doubt  will  absorb 
some  of  the  surplus  farm  population,  at  least 
temporarily,  but  it  is  not  expected  to  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  all  of  the  city  folks  who  are 
unemployed  and  cannot  be  expected  to  solve 
the  problem  of  rural  unemployment,  either. 

Here  Is  one  great  challenge  for  the  futvu-e — 
either  by  private  or  by  public  enterprise — to 
create  genuine  opportunities  for  those  who 
have  no  essential  role  in  our  existing  produc- 
tive system  on  the  farm  or  in  the  factory. 

Another  national  problem  that  has  bur- 
dened agriculture — increasingly  since  the  first 
World  War — is  the  loss  of  markets  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  use  of  tractors  and  trucks  Instead  of 
horses  and  mules  has  eliminated  the  need  for 
about  35,000.000  acres  on  which  feed  grains 
were  formerly  raised  to  feed  work  stock.  At 
the  same  time,  shrinking  markets  abroad 
have  decrea&ed  the  number  of  acres  required 


to  produce  export  crops  from  more  than 
60,000.000  acres  20.  years  ago  to  less  than 
20.000.000  acres  for  the  1940-41  crop. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  what  It  means  to 
lose  the  market  for  the  products  of  75,000.000 
acres.  What  I  do  want  to  stress,  however, 
is  that  these  trends  unmistakably  point  to 
further  declines  in  the  future,  both  during 
the  war  and  after  It  is  over. 

The  march  of  technology  removed  the  need 
for  35.000,000  acres  formerly  cultivated  to 
feed  horses  and  mules.  Mechanization  Is 
sure  to  Increase  In  the  future,  and  that  will 
mean  even  fewer  acres  devoted  to  oats  and 
other  feed  grains  for  work  stock  on  the  farm. 

The  loss  of  export  markets  for  farm  prod- 
ucts during  the  past  20  years  arose  from  four 
major  causes,  and  all  of  them  seem  destined 
to  play  Important  roles  in  the  future. 

One  thing  that  made  It  difficult  to  sell  our 
farm  products  abroad  was  the  fact  that  for- 
eign countries  owed  us  so  much  money  after 
the  first  World  War.  Already  In  debt  to  us, 
they  did  not  have  enough  buying  power  to 
pay  for  our  food  and  fiber.  Today  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  Asia  still  owe  us  a  lot  of 
money,  and  they  are  being  impoverished  by 
the  most  destructive  war  in  all  history.  I 
fall  to  see  how  they  are  going  to  have  enough 
purchasing  power  to  buy  our  farm  products 
after  the  fighting  is  over. 

A  second  reason  for  the  loss  of  some  of  our 
farm  markets  in  other  lands  was  the  increas- 
ing competition  offered  by  Canada,  Australia, 
the  Argentine,  and  0. her  newcomers  In  the 
field  of  agricultural  exports.  It  is  not  likely 
that  this  form  of  competition  will  lessen  in 
the  future  because  these  countries  have 
themselves  become  dependent  upon  the  ex- 
port markets  which  they  have  won  In  recent 
years. 

A  third  factor  that  hindered  foreign  coun- 
tries in  buying  our  agricultural  commodities 
was  the  high  tariff  wall  which  the  United 
States  built  up  In  1922  and  raised  even 
higher  in  1930.  Stiff  tariff  rates  on  manufac- 
tured articles  made  it  difficult  for  other  na- 
tions to  send  us  the  products  of  their  fac- 
tories In  exchange  for  the  products  of  our 
farms.  Before  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments program  came  along  to  lower  some  of 
these  barriers,  our  Industries  had  grown  to 
gigantic  proportions  behind  the  tariff  wall. 
Now.  there  remains  very  little  prospect  of 
selling  large  quantities  of  foodstuffs  to  in- 
dustrial nations  abroad  in  return  for  their 
manufactured  products. 

The  fourth  major  cause  of  shrinking  for- 
eign markets  for  American  farm  products 
was  the  network  of  trade  barriers  strung  up 
all  over  the  world,  especially  during  the 
past  10  years.  Nations  tried  to  outdo  one 
another  in  their  efforts  to  raise  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  farm  products  In  their 
own  backyards.  The  present  war  has  made 
even  more  apparent  the  hazards  of  being 
dependent  for  food  upon  foreign  sources.  It 
is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  the  end  of 
the  war  may  find  the  nations  of  the  world 
trying  harder  than  ever  to  become  self-suffi- 
cient In  food  supplies.  Under  those  condi- 
tions, our  farmers  would  have  very  little 
chance  to  dispose  of  their  surpluses  in  for- 
eign channels. 

We  may  as  well  read  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall.  Foreign  markets  for  our  agricul- 
tural commodities  have  been  narrowing  down 
for  a  long  time  in  the  past,  and  there  is 
every  Indication  that  they  will  continue  to 
shrink  in  the  future.  In  addition  to  this 
long-time  downward  trend,  there  has  been 
a  terrific  cut  In  farm  exports  as  a  result 
of  the  war. 

Let  me  give  you  some  figures  on  pork  and 
lard  by  way  of  Illustration.  In  the  5-year 
period  following  the  first  World  War  we  ex- 
ported an  average  of  more  than  $1, 700,000,000 
pounds  of  pork  and  lard  annually.  Last  year 
we  exported  less  than  400,000.000  pounds. 
Thus  the  long-time  trend  shows  a  loss  of 
more  than  three-fourths  of  our  former  mar- 
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kets  abroad.  During  the  current  fiscal  year 
we  will  export  only  about  230,000,000  pounds. 
Thus  the  war  has  cost  us  another  40  percent 
of  what  was  left  of  our  fcjreign  market  for 
pork  and  lard. 

The  situation  that  I  havu  been  describing 
to  you  boils  down  to  sometllng  like  this: 

1.  Our  production  and  reserves  of  feed 
grains  are  more  than  adequate  to  meet  any 
conceivable  conditions  th£t  may  arise  in 
national  or  international  affairs. 

2.  Domestic  consumption  of  meats  and 
cereals  is  certainly  not  going  to  Increase 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  o  atput  which  agri- 
culture has  the  capacity  to  produce. 

3  There  are  too  many  people  growing  feed 
grams  and  other  crops  that  are  not  needed 
to  supply  all  our  markets. 

4.  We  have  lost  a  large  purt  of  our  market 
for  feed  grains  as  a  result  of  the  displace- 
ment of  horses  and  mules  by  tractors  and 
trucks,  tnd  we  are  likely  to  experience  addi- 
tional declines  for  the  sams  reason. 

6.  We  have  suffered  great! losses  in  our  ex- 
port markets  over  a  long  p(>riod  of  time  and 
further  losses  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and  these 
trends  are  also  likely  to  extend  into  the 
future. 

In  addition.  If  we  were  to  conduct  farming 
operations  in  accordance  with  the  best  con- 
servation practices,  we  would  plant  fewer 
acres  than  ever  before  to  those  crops  that 
exhaust  the  soil.  We  hav»  never  cut  soil- 
depleting  acreage  as  much  as  true  conserva- 
tion demands  simply  because  we  do  not 
want  to  force  people  off  ths  land  when  they 
have  nowhere  else  to  go.  ]}ut  we  must  face 
the  fact  that  safeguarding  3ur  topsoll  means 
devoting  fewer  acres  to  crcps  which  rob  the 
land  of  its  fertihty. 

For  the  coming  season  acreage  allotments 
are  higher  than  may  actu  illy  be  necessary. 
We  wanted  to  make  doutly  svire  that  the 
national  preparedness  program  would  not 
find  even  the  slightest  ch  ince  of  any  pos- 
sible shortage  anywhere  at  any  time.  We 
are  aware,  however,  that  1he  unpredictable 
tide  of  world  events  may  !eave  us  with  too 
many  supplies  on  hand.  Our  defense  pre- 
cautions of  today  may  require  special  meas- 
ures of  control  and  com]  >ensation  for  to- 
morrow. 

From  the  standpoint  <if  corn-hog  pro- 
ducers, all  the  factors  in  the  current  situa- 
tion point  unmistakably  to  one  certain 
conclusion.  In  order  to  av;rt  a  serious  crisis 
we  must  hold  down  our  i:om  acreage  very 
closely  this  season,  and  if  the  crop  Is  any- 
where near  normal  we  will  have  to  ask  for 
a  referendum  on  marketing  quotas  for  com 
this  fall.  Let  me  tell  you  frankly  what  the 
alternative  is. 

Failvire  to  keep  a  tight  control  on  com 
acreage  and  failure  to  aoprove  marketing 
quotas  would  mean  a  calamity  every  bit  as 
serious  as  the  situation  in  1932.  A  com  loan 
would  be  imp>os6lble,  and  the  price  of  com 
would  probably  drop  to  25  or  30  cents  a 
bushel.  Considering  the  trend  of  livestock 
prices,  livestock  productlojn  would  tend  to 
increase  to  the  point  wherle.  In  a  year  or  so, 
beef  and  pork  prices  would  have  a  disastrous 
sinking  spell.  The  result  jwould  mean  ruin 
for  many  farmers  in  the  Cjam  Belt. 

It  is  not  only  the  producers  of  corn  and 
hogs  who  are  in  peril.  Nor  is  the  danger 
confined  to  the  producers  of  feed  grains  and 
livestock.  Wheat  farmers  face  much  the 
same  prospect.  When  suci  a  large  part  of 
agriculture  Is  at  stake.  It  Ie  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  businessmen  In  tho  cities  and  small 
towns  who  depend  in  larije  measure  upon 
rural  trade.  In  short,  it  Is  a  full-fledged  na- 
tional issue  that  we  must  cieet  with  decisive 
action. 

Full  application  of  the  farm  program  is  the 
only  thing  that  stands  between  us  and  the 
kind  of  emergency  that  exists  In  other  West- 
em  Hemisphere  countries  that  have  suffered 
heavy  losses  in  agrlc\iltural|  exports.  In  the 
absence  of  production  control,  Argentine  com 
is  so  cheap  that  it  is  bein^  burned  as  fuel. 


For  lack  of  production  control,  the  Canadian 
Government  has  been  compelled  to  impose  a 
penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  on  farmers 
who  market  more  than  a  fixed  quota  of  wheat. 
and  the  general  delivery  quota  is  now  only  a 
little  more  than  half  of  the  average  produc- 
tion per  acre  on  the  Canadian  prairie.  Un- 
less we  make  full  use  of  the  control  measures 
that  are  available  to  us.  the  farmers  who  pro- 
duce wheat  and  corn  and  hogs  in  this  country 
will  siu-ely  suffer  consequences  Just  as  bad  if 
not  worse. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  avoid  a  world  of 
trouble  if  we  take  the  proper  steps  socn 
enough.  We  can  avoid  the  corn  surplvi^es 
that  would  drive  the  price  down  so  low  as  to 
cause  overproduction  of  livestock  with  a  re- 
sulting collapse  of  those  prices  as  well.  We 
can  reduce  the  wide  swings  In  livestock  num- 
bers and  prices  that  have  caused  so  much 
hardship  for  farmers  and  constmiers  in  the 
past. 

Fortunately,  we  have  an  ever-normal  gran- 
ary program  to  stabilize  the  livestock  indus- 
try by  regulating  feed-grain  supplies.  First 
of  all.  we  have  acreage  allotments  that  pre- 
serve the  soil  and  keep  corn  production  at  a 
level  adequate  for  all  our  needs  without  run- 
ning into  tremendous  surpluses.  Then  we 
have  reserve  supplies  stored  In  bins  and  cribs 
60  that  neither  consumers  nor  farmers  need 
fear  any  shortage.  Next,  we  have  com  loans 
that  put  a  floor  under  prices  for  the  protec- 
tion of  farmers  without  penalizing  the  con- 
p  mers  of  beef  and  pork.  Finally,  we  have 
u  provision  for  marketing  quotas  whenever 
>xDrn  supplies  become  so  high  as  to  threaten 
the  stability  of  the  ever-normal  granary. 

This  season  we  will  need  marketing  quotas 
as  an  aid  toward  future  stability  in  livestock 
numbers  and  prices.  Marketing  quotas  are 
democratic;  they  are  employed  only  after  two- 
thirds  of  all  producers  approve  of  them  in  a 
referendum  vote.  Marketing  quotas  are  fair; 
the  formula  which  Congress  has  set  up  to 
apply  them  to  the  individual  farm  treats 
everyone  alike.  Marketing  quotas  are  effec- 
tive; when  there  is  sufficient  inducement  for 
participation  and  high  enough  penalties  for 
noncompliance,  they  make  certain  that  sup- 
plies are  kept  in  line  with  all  of  the  Nation's 
requirements. 

To  those  farmers  who  are  cooperating  In 
the  farm  program,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  marketing  quotas  on  com  this  season 
will  not  require  them  to  reduce  production 
below  the  normal  output  of  their  acreage 
allotments.  As  long  as  they  plant  within 
their  allotments,  they  have  nothing  to  lose 
and  everything  to  gain  from  marketing  quotas 
on  corn. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  the  com- 
mon sense  of  com -hog  farmers  when  the 
facts  are  presented  to  them  squarely.  For 
that  reason  I  have  been  very  frank  In  de- 
scribing the  situation  confronting  us  today 
and  tomorrow.  I  am  confident  tliat  farmers 
in  the  Com  Belt  will  take  action  to  prevent 
a  crisis  brought  about  by  world  forces  be- 
yond the  control  of  any  of  us. 

There  is  Just  one  more  thought  that  I 
want  to^  leave  with  you  today.  The  time 
has  come  when  we  must  agree  upon  some 
continuous  method  for  financing  parity 
payments.  Direct  appropriations  will  of 
course  be  necessary  to  finance  the  Agri- 
cultural Conservation  program  and  other 
measiu'es  to  help  the  farmer.  Congress  may 
find  it  difficult,  however,  to  make  adequate 
funds  available  for  parity  payments  because 
the  defense  program  will  be  a  tremendous 
drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury.  At  the  same 
time,  the  need  for  parity  payments  on  basic 
crops  mUl  be  greater  than  ever. 

Farm  income  and  farm  prices  have  been 
below  par  for  20  years.  In  this  time  farm- 
ers have  suffered  an  income  deficiency  of 
amout  $35,000,000,000.  It  is  expected  that 
farmers  will  have  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
things  they  buy.  On  top  of  all  that,  pro- 
ducers of  our  basic  export  crops  have  lost 
most  of  their  foreign  markets  and  will  no 


doubt  undergo  more  losses  as  the  war  con- 
tinues. 

Various  proposals  have  been  advanced  to 
give  the  farmer  a  fair  price  in  the  market 
place  instead  of  depending  upon  annual  ap- 
propriations by  Congress.  An  Income-certifi- 
cate plan,  a  high  loan  policy,  and  various 
forms  of  price  fixing  have  been  suggested.  I 
do  not  intend  to  discuss  the«e  proposals  to- 
day, but  there  are  three  things  we  should  keep 
In  mind  when  we  consider  them. 

First,  any  fair-price  plan  to  be  successful 
must  be  consistent  with  all  the  features  of 
the  existing  farm  program  that  have  proved 
successful  in  every  test  during  the  past  8 
years.  This  is  no  time  to  abandon  or  weaken 
measures  for  a  balanced  and  stable  agri- 
culture. 

Second,  parity  prices  on  our  basic  crops 
would  not  cause  hardship  for  the  consumer. 
There  would  be  no  justification  for  any  ap- 
preciable rise  in  retail  prices,  because  the 
farmer  gets  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  retail 
price  for  manufactured  products  containing 
basic  farm  crops.  For  example,  the  cotton 
producer  gets  only  about  7  cents  from  a  cotton 
shirt  that  sells  for  a  dollar  at  the  store,  and 
the  wheat  grower  gets  only  about  1  cent  from 
the  sale  of  a  loaf  of  white  or  whole-wheat 
bread  which  costs  the  consumer  about  8  or  9 
cents. '  Most  corn  is  fed  to  livestock,  and  It  is 
hard  to  say  how  much  com  value  there  is  in 
a  pound  of  bacon  or  in  a  beef  roast,  but  I 
can  tell  you  that  the  farmer  gets  only  l,*, 
cents  from  a  package  of  corn  flakes  that  costs 
1  cents  at  the  grocery  store.  As  for  tobacco, 
a  study  made  a  few  years  ago  showed  that 
the  producer  got  a  cent  and  a  half  from  the 
average  package  of  cigarettes  costing  about  13 
cents  at  retail. 

Pull  parity  prices  on  these  commodities 
would  add  only  about  a  nickel  to  the  cost 
of  a  cotton  shirt,  about  three-fourths  of  a 
cent  to  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  less 
than  three-fourths  of  a  cent  to  the  cost  of 
a  package  of  cornflakes.  Cigarette  prices 
would  show  no  advance  at  all  because  tobacco 
was  above  parity  at  the  time  the  study  was 
made. 

It  Is  obvious  that  there  need  be  no  sig- 
nificant increase  in  the  cost  to  consumers  as 
a  result  of  parity  prices  on  our  basic  crops. 

Finally — and  I  feel  very  strongly  about  this 
point — farmers  have  a  basic  right  to  parity 
prices  and  parity  income  without  going  to 
Congress  year  after  year  asking  for  a  portion 
of  what  they  should  have  as  a  matter  of 
simple  Justice. 

Farmers  cannot  be  expected  to  keep  on 
taking  care  of  the  Nation's  soil  and  feeding 
the  population  with  the  world's  best  food 
unless  they  have  enough  income  to  operate 
the  agricultural  plant  according  to  American 
standards. 

Parity  for  the  farmer  Is  a  national  obliga- 
tion. It  Is  part  of  the  democratic  ideal  of 
equal  opportunity  for  all. 


Ireland's  Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CAUrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBB 


Monday.  February  10,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  JOSEPH  SCOTT 


Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  Mr.  Josepb 
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Scott^of  Los  Angeles  in  the  Civic  Audi- 
toriiun  of  San  Francisco  on  the  subject 
of  Ireland's  neutrality: 

Mr.  Chairman,  reverend  fathers,  and  my 
dear  friends,  I  have  been  edlfled  and  fortified 
by  this  program.  I  compliment  your  presid- 
ing officer,  Mr.  Taheny,  for  his  fine  Introduc- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  situation,  the  clear 
comprehensive  platform  that  you  have  estab- 
lished In  the  resolutions,  the  thorough-going 
talk  of  Andrew  Gallagher  [applatise),  the 
wholesome  timely  references  of  Captain  Rlor- 
dan,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  scholarly 
review  of  the  situation  by  Mr.  Reilly. 

You  have,  therefore,  a  fund  of  Information 
now  to  satisfy  the  most  hungry  of  you,  so  I 
am  Just  here  to  put  a  brief  epilog  on  the 
whole  situation. 

What  really  brought  me  here  tonight  to 
San  Francisco,  my  dear  friends.  Is  the  vivid 
recollection  that  this  city  was  the  one  lone 
town  In  the  whole  United  States  that  stood 
firmly  by  Ireland  In  Its  darkest  hours.  I  see 
here  some  youngsters,  some  black-maned  men 
and  falr-halred  girls,  who  don't  know  whereof 
I  speak  about  Kaster  week  In  1916 — in  the 
darkest  hours  of  the  so-called  World  War, 
when  Patrick  Pearse  and  his  young  patriotic 
followers  faced  the  firing  squads  in  Kilmaln- 
han  Jail.  Many  of  Irish  blood  went  Into  the 
cellars,  muttering,  "We  can't  afford  to  show 
any  sympathy  for  these  Dublin  Insurrection- 
ists. We  must  run  away  from  It.  The  opin- 
ion in  thla  country  Is,  too  strong."  But  you 
people  In  San  Francisco,  under  the  leadership 
of  Father  Yorke,  had  the  eyes  of  the  prophefs. 
and,  although  you  might  be  like  a  voice  cry- 
ing In  the  wilderness,  you  registered  on  earth 
and  in  heaven  your  admiration  and  respect 
for  the  Ideals  of  those  young  men  who  fought 
and  died  for  Ireland. 

I  have  hanging  In  my  office  yet  the  letter 
that  Patrick  Pearse  wrote  to  his  mother 
which  Is  as  pure  and  limpid  a  piece  of  liter- 
ature that  could  come  from  the  pen  of  a 
Christian  martyr,  so  undeflled  and  innocent 
In  the  sublimity  of  his  devotion  for  the  Ideals 
for  which  he  died  or  was  to  die.  They  blew 
bis  brains  out  and  scattered  them  on  the 
walla  of  the  Jail  and  there  were  lots  of  Irish- 
men then  who  were  afraid,  but  not  you  men 
and  women  of  San  Francisco.  There  has  al- 
ways been  enough  of  the  race  that  have  not 
been  afraid,  that  did  not  care  about  life  or 
temporal  prosperity  or  anything  else,  where 
the  freedom  of  Ireland  was  Involved.  I  am, 
therefore,  here  tonight  to  testify  to  my  ad- 
miration and  regard  for  Just  such  people  as 
this  meeting  represents. 

There  have  been  many  movements  In  this 
country,  my  friends,  that  sought  to  benefit 
Ireland.  It  is  a  question,  however,  with  some 
of  you  whether  or  not  there  was  any  Justifi- 
cation in  the  old  days  In  wanting  recognition 
of  the  Irish  Republic  from  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. Nevertheless  men  and  women  with 
the  purest  motives  did  what  they  could  In 
that  movement.  In  other  periods,  likewise. 
we  have  stressed  our  sympathy  with  Ireland 
where  there  might  possibly  be  an  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  Justification  for 
It. 

But  there  should  be  no  such  uncertainty 
or  difficulty  about  the  righteousness  of  our 
position  in  this  present  campaign.  The  only 
place  where  the  old  land  can  look  for  sym- 
pathy, understanding,  and  help.  Is  right  here 
In  the  United  States.  If  we  desert  her  now, 
then  whatever  forces  destroy  her  neutrality, 
the  Ireland  of  your  forebears  will  disappear 
from  the  map  of  the  world  In  this  generation. 
[Great  applause.) 
-.^.^^  There  may  be  people  who  are  here  In  the 
^^^d  employment  of  the  British  Government. 
So  1je^^*--let  them  hear  what  I  have  to  say. 
I  Applause.  I 

De  Valera  is  not  going  to  surrender  the  neu- 
trality of  Ireland  either  to  Hitler  or  Churchill. 
His  reasons  for  not  surrendering  to  Hitler  are 


self-evident.  By  surrendering  the  ports  to 
Chvirchlll  he  would  be  flying  In  the  face  of 
the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  because  they  don't  trust  Churchill. 
They  have  experienced  Churchill's  bitter 
activities  before  when  Ireland  was  attempt- 
ing to  reach  Its  ultimate  goal  of  Inde- 
pendence by  the  cruel,  hard  road  of  war.  Men 
have  died  that  those  little  ports  should  be 
free,  and  I  entertain  the  reasonable  opinion 
that  If  anybody  as  an  aggressor  Invades  the 
neutral  territory  of  Ireland,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  frown  upon  the  aggres- 
sor, be  It  Hitler,  Churchill,  or  anybody  else. 

These  ports  belong  to  the  established  Gov- 
ernment of  Eire  with  Its  international  rights 
recognized  by  the  world.  It  Is  true,  not  the 
entire  country  of  Ireland  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  that  Government,  but  these  ports 
were  granted  to  the  Government  of  Eire  by 
solemn  treaty  with  the  Neville  Chamberlain 
administration  of  England  and  the  British 
troops  were  moved  out  of  the  country.  No 
man  of  any  political  caliber  whatever  In  the 
26  counties  would  stand  up  and  advocate 
that  they  should  be  surrendered  back  so  that 
British  troops  could  move  In  there.  [Great 
applause.  ] 

Now,  the  situation  ought  to  be  obvious 
to  anybody  who  has  the  time  to  read  or  to 
study  or  familiarize  himself  with  the  situa- 
tion. Once  you  put  British  troops  in  there, 
the  Irish  people  believe  they  are  there  for- 
ever, so  long  as  men  of  the  Churchill  type  run 
the  British  Government.  Then  with  the 
British  flag  flying  over  these  ports,  losing 
their  neutral  status,  they  are  legitimately 
a  target  for  the  Hitler  and  Nazi  program. 
and  little  Ireland  will  be  blown  to  pieces. 

Therefore,  this  Is  not  an  academic  ques- 
tion for  us  men  and  women  of  Irish  blood 
and  sympathy.  I  repeat  our  legitimate  In- 
fluence, not  Inconsistent  to  our  duty  as 
American  citizens,  should  be  aroused  to  save 
Ireland's  Integrity.  Therefore,  we  must  edu- 
cate ourselves  first  and  then  teach  the  lesson 
of  this  problem  to  our  fellow  Americans, 
who  won't  be  Indifferent  to  any  cause  where 
Justice  and  liberty  are  involved.  Let  me 
quote  for  that  purpose  from  a  recent  issue 
of  Time,  a  magazine  which  has  a  very  large 
circulation,  an  article  written  by  the  Irish 
Minister,  Mr.  Robert  Brennan,  who  some  of 
you  must  know  is  a  very  dispassionate  and 
intellectual  type  of  man.  He  wrote  a  letter 
to  Time  magazine.  Let  me  read  that  letter 
because  .you  will  understand  better  what  is 
driving  some  otherwise  fair-minded  Amer- 
icans Into  a  position  of  dissatisfaction  with 
Mr.  de  Valera: 

"Sirs :  Yoxu"  notes  on  the  IrLsh  ports  desired 
by  Britain  (Time,  November  18)  and  your 
curious  reference  to  Mr.  de  Valera's  conscience 
are  based  on  a  misreading  of  the  Irish  situ- 
ation. You  say  Mr.  de  Valera  In  refusing  the 
ports  is  handcuffed  by  his  Briton-hating  col- 
leagues. One  could  hardly  accuse  the  Irish 
Times  of  being  Briton-hating  and  yet  this 
paper,  consistently  friendly  to  Britain,  speak- 
ing specifically  of  the  debate  on  the  Irish 
ports  In  the  British  Hovise  of  Commons,  de- 
precated 'the  loose  talk  concerning  Ireland 
which  occasionally  creeps  Into  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  British  Parliament,*  and  adds: 
The  people  have  endorsed  the  neutrality  pur- 
sued by  the  Irish  Government  and  are  pre- 
pared to  ab:de  by  It." 

"The  policy  of  neutrality  is  supported  by 
every  party  in  the  Dall.  by  all  the  people,  and 
by  every  metropolitan  and  provincial  news- 
paper in  the  country.  It  Is  based  not  on 
hatred  of  anyone  but  on  a  very  natural  love 
of  Ireland  and  an  equally  natural  desire  to 
keep  war  from  her  shores.  It  Is  not*  denied 
that  cession  or  lease  of  the  ports  to  either  side 
would  bring  war  to  Ireland. 

"The  Irish  didn't  fight  for  over  700  years 
for  their  survival  as  a  nation  In  order  now  to 
embark  on  a  policy  which  would  Invite  anni- 
hilation.   Consequently,  Mr.  de  Valera's  con- 


science is  clear  when  he  says  'the  Irish  people 
will  defend  their  rights  la  regard  to  these 
ports  against  whoever  shall  attack  them.' 

"Your  map  clearly  shows  that  the  Irish 
ports  would  be  useful  to  Britain.  Could  It 
not  also  be  used  to  show  they  would  be  use- 
ful to  Germany,  and  will  anyone  contend  that 
Germany  would  be  Justified  In  demanding 
them  on  the  grounds  of  their  usefulness? 
"Robert  Brennan, 
"Irish  Minister  tc  United  States." 
That  opinion  of  Mr.  Brennan  Is  based  upon 
the  very  natural  love  of  Ireland  and  the 
natural  desire  to  keep  war  from  her  shores. 
It  is  not  denied  that  seizure  or  lease  of  the 
ports  of  either  side  would  bring  war  to  Ire- 
land. The  Irish  did  not  fight  for  over  sev- 
eral hundred  years  for  survival  as  a  nation  In 
order  to  embark  upon  a  policy  that  would 
Invite  annihilation.  Consequently,  Mr.  de 
Valera's  conscience  Is  clear  when  he  says  the 
Irish  will  defend  these  ports  against  any- 
body that  would  attack  them.  Poor  as  her 
chances  of  success  would  be,  he  means  what 
he  says. 

Now,  then,  observe  the  editorial  note  from 
the  editor  of  Time  appended  to  Mr.  Bren- 
nan's  letter: 
"Irish   Legation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
"To  His  Excellency,  Minister  Brennan: 
Thanks  for  expounding  the  feelings  of  his 
people.  The  fact  that  the  conservative  Irish 
Times,  long  the  upholder  of  British  Interests 
in  Eire,  is  against  the  leasing  of  bases  to  Eng- 
land, lends  his  contention  strong  support. — 
Ed." 

Now  there  is  another  article  In  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  which  was  printed  In  The  Leader 
of  this  week.  Mr.  de  Valera  has  In  The 
Leader  a  paper  which  has  consistently  sup- 
ported his  cause  In  fair  arid  stormy  weather, 
and  I  hope  you  will  maintain  and  support 
this  paper,  even  If  you  don't  agree  with  all 
Its  editorial  policies,  because  I  don't  know 
what  we  would  do  In  our  section  of  the  State 
without  It,  In  keeping  before  the  people  the 
Integrity  of  Ireland  and  the  purity  of  Its 
governmental  motives  to  preserve  its  inde- 
pendence. 

Now  let  me  read  from  the  Washington 
Star.  It  Is  replying  to  one  of  these  syndi- 
cated writers,  Col.  Frederick  Palmer,  a  man 
who  evidently  knows  little  or  nothing  about 
the  reasons  governing  de  Valera's  attitude. 
"To  the  EorroR  or  the  Star: 

"British  propaganda  seems  to  have  won  its 
most  candid  recruit  in  Col.  Frederick  Palmer. 
In  an  article  widely  published  on  November 
30,  and  which  appeared  In  the  Star,  he  argues 
vigorously  that  'In  the  serious  situation'  of 
Britain  they  should  be  delivered  to  her. 

"The  'serious  situation'  Is  the  growing  loss 
of  British  tonnage  by  submarine  attacks,  and 
this,  we  are  to  assume,  British  possession  of 
these  ports,  including  Galway  on  the  west 
coast,  would  bring  to  an  end. 

"The  backbone  of  Colonel  Palmer's  argu- 
ment is  that  Galway  Is  now  being  used  by 
German  submarines  as  a  supply  base  and, 
being  refueled  and  resupplled  there,  they 
proceed  upon  their  hellish  errand  peculiarly 
equipped  for  deadly  success. 

"Prime  Minister  de  Valera  of  Eire  (which 
Colonel  Palmer  most  strangely  and  unpar- 
donably  miscalls  the  'Free  State'  when  there 
is  no  such  state)  has  stamped  upon  this 
fantastic  Invention  an  Inescapable  stigma. 
He  has  declared  to  all  the  world  that  It  Is 
'a  lie,'  and  that  the  British  Government 
knows  It  to  be  a  He. 

"Colonel  Palmer  Is  well  aware  of  this  de- 
terminative fact,  but  says  that  maybe  the 
Prime  Minister  does  not  know  what  is  going 
on  In  Galway.  No  one  who  knows  Mr.  de 
Valera,  once  aptly  described  as  'the  man 
of  crystalline  Integrity,'  needs  to  be  assured 
that  he  would  not  make  a  positive  assertion 
except  upon  positive  knowledge.     But  if  he 
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Its  vital   interests 
there   are   German 


and  his  watchful  government,  with  all  of 

Its   resources  and   all   of 

at   stake,   do   not   know 

submarines  In  Galway.  wlho  does  know? 

"Promptly  comes  the  answer  from  Colonel 
Palmer.  'From  a  quite  tjrustworthy  source,' 
he  says,  'I  learn  that  Gtlway  Is  being  used 
as  a  submarine  base.'  So  he  learns  in 
Brooklyn  what  de  Valet  a  cannot  learn  in 
Ireland,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  testimony 
we  are  asked  to  reject  the  unequivocal  state- 
ment of  the  head  of  the  Irish  Government 
and  accept  anonymity  ai  our  trusty  guide. 
"It  happens,  however,  that  we  have  at 
hsuid  other  testimony  on  this  subject,  and 
neither  nameless  nor  open  to  the  least  ques- 
tion, since  it  comes  froui  the  British  Gov- 
ernment itself. 

"In  the  British  House  (if  Lords  on  October 
23  Lord  Strabolgi,  a  member,  denounced 
as  physically  Impossible  the  story  of  the 
submarines  in  Galway  Bey,  and  pointed  out, 
for  one  thing,  that  the  >ubmarines  did  not 
use  gasoline,  but  heavy  fuel  oil,  of  which 
no  submarine  could  car  7  an  extra  supply 
sufficient  to  refuel  ano;her  vessel.  That 
Is  to  say.  such  supplies  could  be  trans- 
ported only  In  a  surface  ship,  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  observed  imd  reported. 

"Lord  Strabolgi  demanded  that  the  govern- 
ment state  the  facts  about  this  matter  and 
explain  why  it  had  allowed  these  Impossible 
stories  to  be  circulated  in  the  press. 

"In  reply.  Lord  Snell,  deputy  leader  of  the 
hotise  and  authorized  jpokesman  for  the 
government,  said  he  did  not  know  why  the 
government  had  allowed  these  imaginings  to 
go  uncbrrected.  The  subject  was  'of  great 
delicacy  and  of  some  Importance.'  Then 
followed  this  statement,  which  seems  final 
and  decisive: 

"  'All  he  could  say  tha  t  day  was  that  the 
government  had  no  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  enemy  submarines  were  being  supplied 
from  IrlEh  territory.' 

"So,  if  Mr.  de  Valera  is  either  Ignorant  or 


t   distinction   with 
equipped  with  tU 


dishonest,   he   shares  th£ 
the  British  Gfivernment, 
its   marvelous   machiuer]'   for    accurate    in- 
formation. 

"I  may  cinch  this  matter  with  a  few  obvi- 
ous facts :  ; 

"1.  Great  Britain  does  inot  need  any  more 
ports  In  Ireland.  It  is  already  provided  with 
excellent  ports  in  Irish  territory,  these  being 
Londonderry  and  Lough  Foyle.  not  to  men- 
tion others,  which,  lying  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Six  Counties,  are  under  complete 
British  control.  And  these  are  not  only  good 
ports,  but  they  are  nearn:  to  the  northern, 
trans- Atlantic  route,  now  most  commonly 
followed,  than  the  ports  she  Is  trying  to 
acquire. 

"2.  The  ports  she  warts  are  Cobh,  Bere- 
haven,  and  Lough  Swllley,  being  ports  that 
were  returned  to  Ireland  when  the  Indepen- 
dence of  Eire  was  acknowledged.  And  these 
ports  are  of  no  advantage  jto  her  in  combating 
the  Atlantic  raiders. 

"3.  The  shores  of  Galifay  Bay  are  thickly 
Inhabited  and  It  would  bfe  impossible  for  any 
transfer  of  supplies  to  a  submarine  to  take 
place  without  common  knowledge. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  real  purpose  of  this 
campaign  Is  something  ejlse.  What  is  really 
Involved  appears  probably  enough  on  a  little 
reflection. 

"1.  If  she  obtains  these  ports  and  wins  the 
war  Britain  will  have  Ireland  again  at  her 
mercy  and  the  Independence  so  far  achieved 
after  seven  centuries  of  struggle  will  be  at 
an  end. 

"2.  If  she  wins  these  jjorts  they  will  in- 
evitably be  attacked  by  the  Nazis,  whereupon 
the   natural    sympathy    of    America   will    be 


aroused  as  nothing  else 
and  America  will  be  the 
to  come  openly  to  Britaih's  aid 

"In  all  this  Is  a  profound  menace  to  txui' 
damental  principles  of  democracy.     The  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  have  overwhelmingly  declared 


could  arouse  them 
more  easily  moved 


their  fixed  determination  to  remain  neutral 
and  have  no  part  in  the  madho'ose  slaughters 
convulsing  the  rest  of  BXirope.  As  a  sovereign 
people  this  is  their  indefeasible  right.  Any 
attempt  to  seize  their  territory  and  force  them 
into  a  conflict  they  abhor  would  be  the  most 
flagrant  violation  yet  known  of  that  everlast- 
ing right  of  national  existence  and  self-deter- 
mination announced  as  the  guiding  beacon 
of  Britain  in  this  war  and  supported  by  the 
great  body  of  American^  faith  and  opinion. 

"It  is  therefore  the  plain  duty  of  this 
country  to  uphold  and  support  the  neutrality 
of  Ireland  as  it  upholds  and  supports  Its  own 
freedom  of  choice  and  action. 

"CHAXLES  J!3>WARI>  RtrSSELL." 

I  sometimes  would  llks  to  know  how  many 
of  these  columnists  are  on  the  pay  roll  of  the 
British  Government.  My  own  quarrel  with 
that  is,  there  should  be  a  law  requiring  pub- 
licity for  that  purpose  when  men  are  masquer- 
ading as  pure-minded  patriots,  whereas  they 
are  simply  paid  cortimentators  for  a  foreign 
government.  Of  course.  I  do  not  desire  to 
intimate  that  Colonel  Palmer  is  in  that  class. 
I  have  no  knowledge  on  that  subject.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

When  I  go  into  the  courtroom  and  repre- 
sent a  man  for  the  defense  or  the  plaintiff, 
the  Jury  knows  who  I  am;  that  I  am  employed 
on  a  fee,  contingently  or  otherwise;  or,  in 
other  words,  I  am  representing  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  the  rights  of  this  particular  man, 
and  I  am  paid  for  my  services,  and  every 
Juror,  every  Judge  upon  the  bench,  takes  that 
Into  consideration  when  they  are  drawing  up 
their  final  conclusions. 

We  have  the  same  right  to  demand  that  of 
the  propagandists,  and  they  tell  us  there  are 
10,000  of  them  here  in  this  country.  Let 
them  announce  their  affiliations.  If  it  is  a 
legitimate  business — I  am  not  saying  that  it 
is  not — let  them  announce  their  affiliations, 
whether  they  be  American  citizens  or  not. 
We  have  got  to  educate  ourselves  and  then 
educate  our  neighbors  afterward.  This  forth- 
right letter  of  Mr.  Russell  clearly  shows  that 
Great  Britain  doesn't  r  eed  any  more  ports  in 
Ireland.  It  is  already  provided  with  excellent 
ports  in  Irish  territory,  these  being  London- 
derry and  Lcugh  Foyle,  which  lie  in  the 
boundaries  of  the  six  counties,  and  which  are 
under  complete  British  control.  These  are 
not  only  good  ports,  but  they  are  nearer  to 
the  northern  trans-Atlantic  route  than  the 
ports  England  is  trying  to  acquire.  The  ports 
Mr.  Churchill  wants  are  the  ports  that  Mr. 
Neville  Chamberlain  turned  over  to  Ireland 
when  the  independence  of  Eire  was  acknowl- 
edged. They  are  Ccbh,  Berehaven,  and  Lough 
Sullly. 

I  am  giving  that  to  you  folks,  my  friends, 
because  we  must  spread  the  leaven  of  this 
information  among  those  of  our  own  people, 
of  our  own  blood,  of  our  own  race  and 
faith,  because  lots  of  us  are  Just  unaware 
<^  what  the  situation  is. 

We  must  talk  and  work  Incessantly.  I 
repeat  there  never  was  a  time  when  Ireland 
depended  so  much  upon  us.  and  when  we 
could  do  so  much  for  her  with  the  help  of 
God.  I  have  been  in  yotir  civic  auditorium 
some  years  ago  and  I  have  seen  it  jammed 
up  to  the  roof  with  you  glorious  people  of 
San  Francisco  urging  Congress  to  pay  some 
attention  to  the  agitation  In  Ireland  for  its 
independence.  We  have  been  all  through 
that,  my  friends,  but  that  was  in  a  sense 
Just  a  sympathetic  movement.  But  this  Is 
in  your  hands.  The  only  thing  that  Is  to 
stop  Churchill  or  anybody  else  is  the  force 
of  public  opinion  in  this  country  and  even 
the  President  of  the  United  States  won't 
be  indifferent  to  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
if  it  comes  from  the  hearts  of  people  who, 
like  the  Irish,  are  not  going  to  despair  of 
democracy  or  of  the  American  ideal  of  gov- 
ermnent.  That  is  the  kind  of  government 
Mr.  de  Valera  Is  running  today  In  the  land 
of  your  forebears.    ILoud  applause.] 


When  I  think  of  the  last  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, bow  I  wonder  how  we  could  have 
been  so  dumb.  I  was  in  Paris  during  the 
World  War.  I  talked  with  Father  Duffy  of 
the  Old  Irish  Sixty-ninth  Regiment  from 
New  York  when  they  came  out  of  St.  Mlhiel 
and  Baccaret  and  Cantlgny.  all  battered  and 
worn  and  decimated  by  death  and  wounds, 
and  I  said  to  Father  Duffy.  "They  are  going 
to  let  the  boys  go  back  to  a  rest  station, 
are  they  not?  "  "No,"  he  says.  "Joe,  Pershing 
has  seen  the  record  of  o\ir  fellows.  He 
knows  they  could  be  trusted  in  the  toughest 
kind  of  fighting;  we  are  going  up  to  more 
battles."  And  sure  it  was.  because  they 
were  sent  up  to  the  Argonne  country. 

When  those  Irish  boys  came  Ijack  home 
and  started  from  the  Battery  march.ng  up 
Fifth  Avenue,  there  were  644  gold  stars  upon 
their  colors,  and  2.867  wound  stripes  upon 
the  colors  of  their  regiment.  That  means 
644  brave  lads  had  died  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, and  2,857  wounds  had  been  received  in 
frontal  engagements,  so  I  think  I  may  be 
acquitted  of  being  presumptuous  or  con- 
ceited when  I  say  that  I  don't  care  whether 
his  name  is  Roosevelt.  Franklin  Delano,  or 
Theodore.  I  am  going  to  say  right  now  with- 
out being  impertinent  or  bumptious,  tiiat 
the  record  of  the  Irish  race  in  this  country 
in  defense  of  the  principles  of  American 
ideals  in  this  country  is  not  exceeded  by 
any  group,  even  those  of  the  Roosevelt  blood 
itself.     (Great  and  prolonged  applavise.) 

On  every  battlefield  of  the  Republic  they 
have  been  found.  They  have  stained  the 
grass  and  soil  of  every  single  war  in  which 
the  American  flag  has  been  carried.  Now 
when  Ireland  came,  through  its  representa- 
tives, to  Paris,  humbly  pleading  at  Veraailles 
in  1918.  they  inform  ed  the  conference 
aroimd  the  treaty-making  table  of  their  plea 
for  Irish  Independence.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  had  talked  about  the 
rights  of  small  nations,  and  of  self-deter- 
mination. The  delegates  both  from  Ireland 
and  America  reminded  him  of  the  record  the 
Ir^h  had  made  for  his  Government,  for  his 
administration,  and  they  asked  that  this 
little  nation  of  Ireland  be  allowed  to  live. 
What  was  their  answer?  What  did  they  get? 
The  Versailles  Treaty  put  little  Poland  back 
on  the  map;  it  hadn't  been  seen  as  a  nation 
around  for  more  than  a  hundred  yeats.  The 
treaty-makers  carved  out  a  country  called 
Czechoslovakia — nobcdy  had  ever  heard  of 
such  a  place  before — cmd  they  drew  out 
another  people  called  Jugoslavia;  and  they 
carved  a  piece  out  of  Germany  and  called  that 
the  Danzig  Corridor;  they  sliced  Hungary  and 
Austria  to  ribbona,  and  they  carved  the  map 
of  Europe  pretty  much  as  they  pleased,  but 
when  the  fundamentals  that  the  Irish  had 
fought  for  in  the  Argonne  were  presented  by 
Ireland's  committee  to  these  gentlemen  of 
Versailles,  the  European  diplomats,  guided  by 
England's  wishes,  made  Woodrow  Wilson  look 
like  a  Vermont  school  teacher  among  a  bunch 
of  Arizona  f>oker  players.     ( Loud  applause.  | 

It  is  Just  86  my  friend  Will  Rogers  told  me 
personally,  after  attending  every  conference 
in  which  the  United  States  had  participated, 
including  the  one  at  Versailles,  he  never  knew 
America  to  get  anything  but  the  worst  of  it  in 
all  of  these  conferences.  We  were  outsmarted 
and  outwitted  every  time. 

Are  we  going  to  get  the  same  treatment 
this  time?  Par  be  it  from  me  to  stir  up 
bitterness  or  animosity  here.  We  recognize 
the  fight  the  Britons  are  making,  and  a  lot  of 
people  of  Irish  blood  are  in  that  British  Army. 
Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  have  a  great 
admiration  for  the  King  of  England  and  for 
his  wife.  The  way  they  are  taking  this  test — 
on  the  chin — with  courage  and  calmness, 
must  command  the  respect  of  everyone.  But 
why  can't  we  recognize  with  equal  fairness 
and  appreciation  the  duty  imposed  upon  De 
Valera  to  stand  by  his  people  in  face  of 
danger  and  possible  destruction?  (Loud 
applause.] 
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Kow,  my  friends,  I  am  going  to  be  still  more 
specific.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  If  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  tells  Ur.  Churdilll 
to  go  no  further  with  his  propagandists  and 
his  newspaper  columnists  or  any  other  activ- 
ity to  annoy  De  Valera  In  Eire,  then  Mr. 
ChurchUl  win  take  the  President's  program 
and  that  will  be  the  end  of  It. 

U  we  don't  help  Ireland  at  this  time  and 
Chitfchlll  gets  into  Ireland,  this  generation 
of  gray-haired  fellows  like  you.  and  even  you 
black-haired  fellows,  you  auburn-haired  girls, 
may  never  see  Eire  again  In  your  generation. 
for  Hitler  will  bomb  Ireland  to  bits  for  for- 
saking its  neutrality.  I  am  saying  this  from 
the  depths  of  my  heart,  and  there  I  beg  of 
you  to  follow  up  the  resolutions  you  have 
adopted  tonight,  and  get  your  friends  to 
memorialize  your  Congressmei^  and  your  Sen- 
ators from  California  of  your  intense  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  democracy  by  saving  the 
one  spot  In  all  of  Europe  that  Is  free  from 
war  or  dictatorship  tonight.  (Loud  ap- 
plaxise.] 

My  friends.  If  we  don't  help  Ireland  because 
we  are  too  afraid  or  too  cowardly  to  come  to 
her  assistance,  we  are  unfit  to  have  the  blood 
of  Irishmen  or  of  Irishwomen  in  our  veins. 
We  are  going  to  sink  ourselves  if  we  would 
desert  this  cause,  because  that  Is  the  purest 
thing  that  ever  came  across  the  Atlantic 
waters,  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  love  of  God 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  I  say  this  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  in  this  city  of  San 
Francisco,  the  birthplace  of  my  little  wife.  I 
am  saying  to  you  people  of  San  Francisco — 
not  only  you  old  folks  but  you  youngsters — 
be  proud  of  your  lineage;  be  proud  of  the 
faith  of  your  Irish  folks:  and.  above  all,  be 
proud  of  the  record  they  have  made  In  this 
country,  and  look  up  to  anybody,  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  down,  and  say, 
•TTou  are  talking,  Mr.  President,  to  a  man 
and  a  woman  who  is  as  good  an  American  as 
there  is  In  this  country."  [Great  and  pro- 
longed applause.) 

You  give  him  that  from  the  shoulder.  My 
little  Irish  mother  gave  me  that,  and  I  got 
It  Into  my  blood.  That's  why  I  came  over 
the  storms  and  winds  and  rains  of  California 
by  airplane  to  mix  with  you  people  tonight. 
and  when  we  have  a  few  meetings  like  this 
and  send  the  message  back  to  Washington, 
Mr.  President  Roosevelt  will  recognize  the 
sincerity  and  Justice  of  this  appeal,  and  he 
will  have  a  chance  to  tell  the  new  English 
Ambassador,  Lord  Halifax,  who  is  a  religious 
man  I  am  told.  "Lord  Halifax,  go  over  to  your 
church  and  pray  and  I  will  do  likewise,"  and 
when  they  get  through,  may  the  spirit  of 
St.  Patrick  breathe  on  both  of  them  and  en- 
able our  President  to  see  the  wisdom  of  telling 
Churchill  to  stay  out  of  Ireland.  God  save 
Ireland  and  God  b!ess  our  President.  [Loud 
and  prolonged  applause.] 
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EDITORIAL  BY  CLINTON  N.  HOWARD 


Mr.  CAPPER.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Record  an  able  editorial  entitled 
"Help  Save  England,"  written  by  Dr. 
Clinton  N.  Howard,  and  printed  recently 
in  Progress  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Progress  of  February  1941] 
Help  Save  England 

Washington  is  all  agog,  as  this  Is  being 
written,  at  the  end  of  the  most  turbulent 
day  at  the  hearing  before  the  House  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  the  administration's 
lease-and-lend  bill.  Standing  room  was  ot 
a  premium,  and  those  fortunate  enough  to 
get  In  had  a  2-hour  wait  before  the  fireworks 
began. 

It  was  Lindbergh  and  Johnson  day,  and 
the  "lone  er.gle"  and  the  "blue  eagle"  had 
things  all  their  own  way.  Demonstrations  by 
the  audience  got  out  of  hand,  despite  the  re- 
peated warnings  of  Chairman  Bloom.  Our 
federation  has  taken  no  ofHclal  action  one 
way  or  the  other  on  this  turbulent  Issue  that 
Is  rocking  the  Capital  City,  and  dividing  Con- 
gress into  two  partisan  camps,  but  the  editor 
enjoys  the  "freedom  of  the  press  and  speech" 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  and  has  some 
opinions  of  his  own  to  express  of  interest  to 
oxir  readers. 

He  favors  all  possible  lawful  aid  to  Eng- 
land, as  a  nation  that  has  fallen  among 
thieves  and  robbers,  stripped  of  its  raiment, 
robbed  and  left  for  dead  on  the  highways  of 
the  world,  of  land,  sea,  and  air,  but  he  does 
not  favor  an  unconditional  surrender  of  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

Every  nation  now  engaged  In  this  war  on 
both  sides  has  been  fighting  for  security 
from  the  others.  We  believe  that  America 
should  have  some  assurance  of  security  be- 
fore it  does  any  fighting,  or  strips  itself  of  its 
resources,  money,  and  weapons  of  defense  In 
favor  of  our  natural  ally. 

In  other  words,  we  favor  aid  to  England 
by  everything  we  have  to  offer  short  of  war, 
but  not  without  some  understanding  and  on 
some  definite  condition  prior  to  the  extension 
of  such  help. 

COUNTING   THE   COST 

What  are  we  asked  to  do?  To  mortgage 
ourselves,  our  children,  and  our  children's 
children  with  an  unfathomable  and  undeter- 
minable burden  of  debt.  To  bind  on  the 
backs  of  this  generation  and  the  next  a  mill- 
stone of  debt  such  as  this  country  did  not 
Incur  In  the  Civil  War,  or  as  the  result  of  Its 
participation  in  the  World  War.  Perhaps 
five  times  that  amount. 

Further,  to  give  this  help  at  the  risk  of 
becoming  involved  in  this  war  whether  on 
our  own  shores,  or  upon  the  soil  of  Europe, 
and  Asia,  and  even  Africa,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
millions  of  American  boys.  Further,  the 
prospect  of  sustaining  armies  of  occupation 
In  Germany  and  other  subjugated  lands,  as 
England  has  had  to  do  for  generations,  and 
Prance  did  in  Germany  following  the  World 
War,  engendering  hatreds  which  provoked 
this  war  of  reprisal  on  the  recovery  of  Ger- 
many, thus  making  the  American  uniform  a 
83mon3rm  for  oppression  around  the  world. 
We  can  help  win  the  war,  but  we  cannot 
police  the  world  or  Impose  our  American 
democracy  upon  the  millions  of  the  Old  World 
by  military  force. 

There  are  other  uncountable  costs  which 
we  will  be  compelled  to  pay  If  we  are  drawn 
Into  this  war  on  either  hemisphere,  and  come 
out  as  a  permanent  military  pow^er  to  pre- 
serve our  own  pe^ce  against  any  combination 
of  enemies  we  have  made. 

EVERYTHING  WE   HAVE  FOR    NOTHING 

What  does  England  promise  In  return  for 
this  costly  Investment?  Nothing.  We  are 
asked  to  make  this  sacrifice  without  condition. 


so  far  as  is  known.  We  are  asked  to  advance 
the  credit  of  war  supplies,  money,  food,  and 
the  strengthening  of  our  own  defenses  on 
land.  sea.  and  air,  by  risking  an  embroilment 
In  this  European  war,  without  any  security, 
which  is  the  common  practice  among  business 
corporations  at  home,  and  between  nations 
when  at  peace  or  war,  to  make  secure  the 
return  of  such  lnve.stments  and  the  pa3rment 
of  Interest  on  such  loans  and  supplies  until 
paid. 

These  covenants  were  disregarded  by  all 
the  great  nations  who  solicited  and  accepted 
such  aid  in  the  first  World  War.  They  were 
not  only  disregarded,  but  we  were  Impolitely 
told  that  our  claim  was  not  good.  We  were 
told  that  these  claim.s  should  be  written  off 
and  canceled,  as  though  made  null  and  void 
by  a  statute  of  limitations.  They  never  have 
been  paid,  either  in  principle  or  Interest,  and 
they  never  will  be  paid. 

Not  only  were  we  admonished  to  forget  It. 
but  we  were  reviled  as  Uncle  Shylock  when 
they  were  reminded  of  it.  Indeed,  our  Eng- 
lish cousins,  through  their  responsible 
statesmen,  were  told  that  our  participation 
In  their  war  had  proved  a  hindrance  instead 
of  a  help. 

WHAT  WINSTON  CHURCHILL  SATO 

The  same  Mr.  Churchill,  who  is  now  de- 
manding that  we  repeat  that  sacrifice  a  thou- 
sandfold, who  tells  the  world  that  England 
can  be  saved  only  from  occupation  and  sub- 
jugation by  our  unlimited  participation,  had 
this  to  say  after  we  had  invested  250,000 
American  boys  and  $30,000,000,000  of  Amer- 
ican money  In  their  war.  Mr.  Churchill 
said: 

"America's  entrance  into  the  war  was  dis- 
astrous not  only  for  your  country,  but  for 
the  Allies  as  well,  because  had  you  stayed  at 
home  and  minded  yout  own  business  we 
would  have  made  peace  with  the  Central 
Powers  in  the  spring  of  1917.  and  then  there 
would  have  been  no  collapse  in  Russia,  fol- 
lowed by  communism;  no  break-down  in 
Italy,  followed  by  fascism,  and  nazl-lsm 
would  not  at  present  be  enthroned  In  Ger- 
many. If  America  had  stayed  out  of  the  war 
and  minded  her  own  business,  none  of  these 
isms  v.ould  today  be  sweeping  the  Continent 
of  Europe  and  breaking  down  parliamentary 
government." 

The  man  who  wrote  that  now  confesses 
that  England  is  lost  without  our  help  and 
that  "help"  to  them  means  an  American 
Army,  with  American  equipment,  fighting 
on  the  soil  of  Europe  or  Asia  5,000  miles  from 
its  base.  That  is  England's  understanding 
of  help  "short  of  war  "  A  London  dispatch 
under  date  of  December  18  states,  "Great 
Britain  officially  admitted  today  she  could 
not  win  the  war  until  the  British  Army  'had 
struck  deep  into  the  Axis  countries.  " 
Prance  had  an  Army  larger  than  England's, 
and  could  not  hold  the  German  Army  at 
the  Maginot  Line  with  British  and  Belgian 
aid.  What  would  England  do  with  her  Army 
of  2,000,000  against  the  German  Army  of 
8.000.000,  to  say  nothing  of  her  conquered 
territory  and  possible  Russian,  Balkan,  and 
Japanese    aid? 

We  do  not  favor  an  American  Army  of  In- 
vasion to  subdue  and  police  the  totalitarian 
nations  of  the  Old  World. 

Shall  we  help  England  again?  Yes!  But 
not  without  some  definite  security  that  her 
obligations  will  be  paid,  either  In  money,  in 
kind,  or  in  English  possessions  on.  or  contigu- 
ous to.  the  American  Continent,  which  will 
contribute  to  our  future  security. 

It  should  be  a  solemn  treaty  signed,  sealed, 
and  delivered,  and  secured  by  such  collateral 
as  England  has  to  offer,  to  be  forfeited  as 
any  other  business  bond  between  creditor 
and  debtor,  borrower  and  lender.  In  case  of 
default  of  Interest  or  principal  after  peace 
1  is  restored. 
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AFTER  THE  WAR — WHAT? 

There  should  also  be  another  and  even 
more  important  condition  agreed  to  by  the 
Allied  Powers:  That  they  will  Join  with  us  In 
using  every  possible  effort  after  peace  Is  re- 
stored to  disarm  tbe  world,  agreeing  them- 
selves to  Join  in  this  plan  to  become  operative 
In  all  lands  at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same 
condition,  to  promote  the  future  peace  of 
the  world,  and  without  reprisals  for  past  of- 
fenses. "Vengeance  Is  mine:  I  will  repay 
aalth  the  Lord." 

V/e  will  help  "to  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion"  If  they  will  highly  resolve  that  our 
dead  (and  theirs)  "shall  not  have  died  In 
vain."  tbat  tbls  world  "under  God.  shall  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom — and  tbat  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people" 
shall  become  the  possession  of  all  nations  who 
agree  to  put  up  the  swcrd  and  employ  only 
civilized  and  peaceful  means  of  solving  all 
future  differences  in  a  court  of  nations  to 
whose  support  and  obedience  they  are  one 
and  all  pledged. 

On  some  such  or  similar  Just  agreement 
let  us  offer  to  England  "our  fortunes  and  cur 
sacred  honor,"  but  not  our  lives.  If  such  a 
proposal  is  met  with  refusal,  let  the  answer 
be  No,  most  regretfully,  but  positively  No. 
Our  slogan  shoiild  be :  No  American  Army  on 
foreign  soil;  no  foreign  army  on  American 
soil.  We  believe  In  preparedness  for  protec- 
tion against  the  military  maniacs  of  the  Old 
World. 


Cot.  Edgar  S.  Gorrell  Presents  Interest- 
ing Information  on  American  Aircraft 

Strength  During  Last  World  War 

_______  * 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  February  10.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  AMERICAN  AVlATlOia 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  foUowing  article  from 
American  Aviation,  well-known  and  fac- 
tual magazine,  in  the  issue  of  February 
1,  in  the  belief  that  the  following  inter- 
esting and  informative  comment  is  espe- 
cially timely  as  we  carry  forward  our 
national-defense  program. 

(Prom  American  Aviation  Magazine  ol  Feb- 
ruary 1.  19411 

Twenty-five  thousand  afrplanea  a  year! 
Forty-six  thousand  of  one  type  of  aircraft 
engine  per  year!  No,  these  figures  are  not 
from  today's  newspaper  headlines.  They  are 
figures  of  what  was  actually  accomplished 
22  years  ago  in  another  World  War. 

Some  of  ta  have  never  known  the  true 
story  of  what  the  aircraft  manufacturing 
Industry  of  the  United  States  did  in  World 
War  No.  1.  Others  of  xw  have  forgotten.  The 
real  story  has  Just  been  put  into  print.  It 
Is  most  timely. 

Col.  Edgar  Staley  Gtorrell.  now  president 
of  the  Air  Transport  Asaoclation,  was  suc- 
cessively chief  engineer,  assistant  chief  of 
staff,  and  chief  of  staff,  of  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force  air  service  In  World  War 


No.  1.  Immediately  following  the  Armistice  In 
1918.  the  air  service  of  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force  ordered  compiled  a  history 
of  the  servlee.  One  typewritten  copy  of  this 
report  was  compiled  and  filed — 60  volumes, 
5.C00  or  6.000  photographs  and  over  5,000 
charts  and  tabulations.  Today  this  report 
rests  in  the  vaults  of  the  War  Department, 
some  of  the  pages  torn,  some  yellowing,  some 
hard  to  read. 

Co!.  Gorrell  has  delved  Into  this  report, 
which  he  knows  better  than  any  living  man, 
to  write  a  compact  summary  of  the  im- 
portant features  and  this  summary  comprises 
one  of  the  Cabot  lectures  of  Norwich  Uni- 
versity. Jiist  published.  This  78-page  booklet 
is  an  exciting  bit  of  reading  and  exceedingly 
pertinent  to  today's  national -defense  news. 
Here  are  some  of  the  most  salient  points: 

At  the  beginning  of  1917  the  United  States 
ranked  fourteenth  among  the  naticns  of  the 
world  in  terms  of  aviation. 

Tbe  total  number  cf  planes  which  had  been 
delivered  to  the  United  States  Army  between 
19C8  and  1916  was  224.  and  not  1  was  a  tjpe 
fitted  for  combat  at  the  front. 

At  the  time  the  Army  entered  Mexico  In 
March  1916.  tbe  United  States  owned  approx- 
imately 16  airplanes. 

There  was  no  hope  of  producing  Amer- 
ican-designed airplanes  in  time  to  be  of  use 
In  the  war.  so  on  October  18.  1917.  the  DH-4 
aircraft  was  ordered  Into  production  In  the 
United  States.  The  first  American-built 
DH-4  arrived  In  Prance  on  May  11,  1918,  just 
short  of  7  months  later. 

On  August  2.  1918,  the  first  squadron  of 
Amerlcan-built  DH-4's  (18  planes)  flew  acrcss 
the  front-line  trenches. 

The  production  story  Is  good  reading. 

During  the  war  (19  months) .  America  man- 
ufactured 11.760  airplanes.  By  November 
1918  our  plane  production  exceeded  a  rate  of 
2S.0O0  a  year. 

In  Jiily  of  1918  England  attained  a  produc- 
tion rate  of  41.000  planes  a  year  and  France  a 
rate  of  31.0000  a  year. 

American  manufacturers  delivered  3,431 
DH-4's  to  the  United  States  Government  up 
to  Armistice  Day.  November  11.  1918.  By 
December  31  of  1918  they  bad  delivered  4,587 
DH-4's. 

Of  these  planes  deltrered,  1.213  were  re- 
ceived overseas  prior  to  Armistice  Day.  798 
were  available  for  use  by  the  A.  E.  P.  on 
Armistice  Day.  499  had  actually  reached  the 
squadrons  on  the  front  before  the  armistice, 
and  417  actually  bad  been  utilized  on  the 
front  before  the  armistice. 

The  A.  E.  F.  flew  over  35.000  hours  and 
traveled  over  3.500.000  miles  in  battle — an 
average  of  about  30  hours  and  3.000  miles 
of  flight  in  battle  per  American  pilot  who 
had  actually  reached  the  front  prior  to 
November  11,  1918.  These  figures  should 
certainly  belle  the  oft-heard  statement  that 
no  Anterlcan  planes  reached  the  front.  True, 
they  were  American -built  foreign-designed 
planes,  but  our  industry  turned  them  out. 

The  story  of  aircraft  engine  production  is 
equally  impressive.  Colonel  Gorrell  makes 
the  definite  statement  that  "The  Liberty  en- 
gine probably  was  America's  greatest  me- 
(dianical  contribution  to  the  war."  The 
design  of  this  engine  was  begun  on  May  29, 
1917.  The  first  test  of  the  8-cyllEder  Lib- 
erty was  on  Jtily  4,  1917.  In  October  1918 
Liberties  were  being  produced  at  the  rate  of 
over  46.000  a  year. 

During  the  war  we  produced  30,630  aero- 
nautical engines  In  America  and  17.344  of 
these  were  produced  between  July  1,  1918, 
and  November  11,  1918 — a  truly  astounding 
record. 

Colonel  Gorrell  points  otrt  that  what  was 
trae  of.  aircraft  was  not  tnie  of  engines. 
We  had  to  copy  foreign  aircraft,  but  our 
efforts    to   copy   foreign   enginei   met   with 


failure.  Tbe  Liberty  was  an  American 
engine  and  although  efforts  were  made  to 
build  the  180 -horsepower  Hispano  Suiza,  and 
3.920  were  actually  built  up  to  the  armistice, 
not  one  was  received  by  tbe  A.  E.  F.  prior  to 
November  11. 

"Our  World  War  aeronautical  effort  re- 
sulted in  a  little-understood  but  yet  an 
envlaWe  achievement."  Colonel  Gorrell  wrltea. 
"We  started  with  nothing — not  even  blue- 
prints— not  even  experience.  We  succeeded 
in  building  a  splendid  Air  Force,  in  placing 
desirable  Araerican-built  plans  at  the  front, 
in  creatmg  and  supplying  one  cf  the  best,  if 
not  the  best,  of  all  airplane  engines,  and  in 
supplying  vast  qtianUtlea  of  sorely  needed 
material  to  our  Allies. 

"After  the  war  this  effort  was  belittled  and 
misrepresented.  Patriotic  Americans,  par- 
ticularly those  who  had  labored  well  on  thiM 
side,  were  attacked.  Their  great  T"tgt,TtKe 
had  been  that  they  had  originally  promised 
too  much  In  a  burst  of  unfounded  optimism. 
But  the  record  speaks  well  of  their  accom- 
plishments in  the  face  of  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacles. 

"If  it  ever  happens  again,  let  us  hope  that 
we  will  be  neither  so  unprepared  nor  too 
optimistic.  Aeronautical  warfare  requires 
the  expendltuie  of  much,  both  in  men  and 
material:  we  cannot  afford  to  be  caught 
with  empty  hands  or  to  lull  our  people  with 
promises  of  a  capacity  greater  than  we 
have." 


Protect  Pacific  Fisheries  Against  Japanese 
InyasioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OBZGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVB8 


Monday,  February  10.  1941 


ARTICLE  PROM  THE  ALASKA  WEEKLY 


l^Ir.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
by  including  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Alaska  Weekly,  imder  date  of  January  17, 
1941.    It  Is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Alaska  Weekly,  January  17.  1941) 

KXCUSZ,     FLEASE WK    DON'T     WANT    tT 

One  of  the  outstanding  examples  of  con- 
structive cooperation  between  labor  and 
capital  in  American  Industrial  life  Is  fur- 
nished by  the  Joint  committee  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Pacific  coast  flsheriea.  Thla 
committee  is  composed  of  such  men  as 
William  Hecker,  agent  for  the  Alaska  Fish- 
ermen's Union;  Joseph  F.  Jurlch.  president 
of  the  International  Fishermen  and  Allied 
Workers  of  America:  I.  A.  Sandvlgen.  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists;  and 
A.  B.  Harding,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  the  Pacific,  representing  labor: 
while  representing  management  are  such 
fishery  experts  as  Dr.  E.  D.  Clark,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fish- 
eries; Edward  W.  Allen,  of  the  International 
Fisheries  Commission;  and  W.  C.  Arnold, 
of  Ketchikan.  The  committee,  organized 
about  4  years  ago  under  the  leadership  of 
Miller  Freeman,  has  made  many  valuable 
oontrlbutlons  to  the  intelligent  handling  of 
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the   problems    which    have    confronted   the 
Indiutry. 

Thla  week  the  committee  released  the 
■tartllng  story  of  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Japanese  salmon  packers  to  put  680,000 
cases  of  red  salmon  on  the  American  mar- 
ket. By  virtue  of  the  recent  Axis  treaty 
which  placed  Japan  definitely  In  the  ranks 
of  the  enemies  of  the  democratic  way  of 
life,  the  Nipponese  lost  their  principal  ex- 
port market.  Great  Britain.  They,  there- 
fore, proposed  to  market  their  surplus  stocks 
In  America  In  competition  with  our  domes- 
tlce  product  and  thus  gain  some  $9,000,000 
in  American  credits  with  which  to  further 
the  war  of  aggression  In  China  and  assist 
In  preparing  for  such  other  conflicts  as  may 
be  brewing. 

As  is  usual  when  our  Japanese  friends  are 
over  a  barrel,  the  offer  was  made  with  almost 
naive  willingness  to  cooperate  with  American 
packers  and  brokers.  They  wanted  to  act. 
flo  they  said,  with  the  full  knowledge  and 
approval  of  the  American  indxistry.  They 
would  enter  Into  an  agreement  not  to  cut 
prices  and  they  would  even  arrange  to  con- 
tribute to  the  national  advertising  campaign 
which  has  been  conducted  by  the  Industry  for 
several  years. 

The  committee  for  the  protection  of  Pacific 
fisheries  rejected  the  offer  flatly  and  then 
forwarded  the  details  of  the  proposal  to  the 
State  Department  together  with  a  full  state- 
ment as  to  the  reasons  for  such  action.  We 
should  like  to  reprint  those  reasons  In  fxUl. 
They  were  cogent,  terse,  devoid  of  rancor,  and 
altogether  unanswerable.  Boiled  down,  they 
said  that  Japan  had  created  her  own  problem, 
she  could  relieve  It  at  any  time  by  amending 
her  power  policy,  her  alliance  with  the  Axis 
powers  was  a  threat  against  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States,  the  Importation  of  Japa- 
nese salmon  would  depress  the  market  and 
Inflict  serious  loss  on  American  Indiostry  and 
workmen,  the  money  received  by  Japan  would 
be  employed  In  a  manner  inimical  to  Ameri- 
can Interests,  and  finally,  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  acquiesce  In  any  proposal  which 
would  assist  Japan  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  her  Axis  affiliation  and  Chinese  conquest. 
The  committee  made  it  very  clear  that  It 
harbored  no  enmity  for  the  Japanese  people, 
but  It  made  It  equally  clear  that  it  cotild  get 
at  no  tear  drops  in  considering  the  plight  of 
the  Japanese  militarists.  The  entire  report 
to  the  Department  of  State  was  done  in  the 
best  diplomatic  style.  Our  State  Dspartment 
needs  a  few  people  of  the  type  of  person  who 
drafted  that  report. 

We  are  under  no  compulsion  to  approach 
the  subject  from  such  a  silk -glove  standpoint. 
Japanese  invasion  of  Alaska's  red  salmon 
fishing  grounds  has  long  been  a  sere  point 
as  has  the  competition  of  the  Japanese,  who 
have  exploited  our  crab  and  codfish  and  fold 
It  In  the  American  market  at  prices  ruinous 
to  American  industry  and  the  workers  in 
these  industries  using,  in  many  Instances, 
forged  labels  and  other  methods  In  defiance 
of  the  most  elementary  business  ethics. 

One  thing  which  the  committee  did  not 
mention  in  its  statement  is.  nonetheless,  of 
vital  Importance.  There  are  several  mQUon 
housewives  in  America  who  would  prefer  no 
canned  salmon  on  the  pantry  shelf  to  tak- 
ing a  chance  on  having  a  can  of  Japanese- 
packed  salmon  there.  In  other  words,  the 
proposed  influx  of  the  Japanese  product 
would  be  certain  to  militate  against  the  sale 
of  all  canned  salmon,  thus  undermining  the 
widespread  customer  acceptance  of  canned 
salmon  which  has  so  laboriously  been  built 
up  at  the  expense  of  the  industry. 

The  action  of  the  committee  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Pacific  fisheries  Is  altogether 
commendable  and  should  have  the  unquali- 
fied support  of  Alaska  and  the  entire  Pacific 
coast. 


Aid  to  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  10,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN, 
OF  OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  yesterday  over  the  radio: 

AID    TO    BRrrAIN 

The  world  of  today  la  divided  Into  two 
groups  of  nations.  The  one  where  the  gov- 
ernment is  by  the  people,  of  the  people,  and 
for  the  people,  and  where  It  is  recognized 
that  all  Just  powers  of  government  are  de- 
rived from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

The  other  group  of  nations  are  those  In 
which  individual  liberty  is  subjugated  to  the 
whims  and  caprices  of  an  absolute  dictator 
and  where  both  the  government  and  the 
people  are  considered  only  Instrumentalities 
and  agencies  of  his  will. 

Now  the  world  is  engaged  in  a  great  war, 
testing  whether  nations  conceived  in  liberty 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  Just 
powers  of  government  are  derived  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed  or  whether  only  the 
dictator  nations  shall  endure. 

In  this  conflict  nations  dedicated  to  peace 
and  wishing  only  secvirlty  find  themselves 
facing  a  tragic  but  vital  demand  for  self- 
defense.  All  democracy  is  engaged  In  a  war 
of  thought  or  arms  def&adlng  Itself  against 
the  attack  of  totalitarianism. 

America  has  lived  for  the  world  an  example 
of  a  people  who  want  only  seciirity,  tran- 
quility, freedom  of  commerce,  and  Individual 
liberties.  Just  one  score  and  7  years  ago  we 
fought  a  war  to  keep  democracy  alive  In  the 
world — guaranteeing  the  Inalienable  right  of 
the  Individual  citizen  for  security  of  his  life 
and  property  and  for  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech. 

The  American  people  are,  of  course,  deeply 
concerned  with  the  security  of  our  way  of 
life.  We  cannot  profess  Indifference  and  un- 
concern about  the  war  raging  in  Europe  today. 
It  is  ominous  for  us  because  3,000  miles  of 
distance  has,  through  mans  inventive  genius, 
been  turned  into  10  hours  of  time.  If  we 
did  not  feel  that  we  were  vitally  affected  we 
would  not  be  building  up  a  two-ocean  Navy, 
a  great  Army,  and  air  force.  We  would  not 
have  mobilized  Industry  and  sununoned  man- 
power did  we  not  recognize  that  our  way  of 
life  is  seriously  affected  by  the  conflict  over 
there.  Why  are  the  American  people  demand- 
ing full  speed  in  the  manufacture  of  guns, 
tanks,  airplanes,  and  all  the  munitions  and 
materials  of  war?  The  American  people  are 
making  these  demands  because  they  want  to 
Insure  the  United  States  of  America.  Insure 
the  United  States  against  whom?  Against 
England?  Against  Czechoslovakia?  Against 
Finland.  Poland.  Canada,  or  Cuba?  Certain- 
ly not.  We  all  know  that  out  motives  in  de- 
manding these  materials  of  war  have  been  to 
Insure  us  against  the  blitzkrieg  and  against 
Hitler.  We  have  seen  what  has  happened 
over  there,  and  we  want  to  be  certain  that  It 
cannot  happen  here.  We  aU  want  this  se- 
curity. The  only  difference  of  opinion  has 
been  on  the  best  policy  to  take  out  In  buying 
that  insurance. 


Realizing  that  if  Britain  wins.  Hitler  there- 
after cannot  attack  us  or  anybody,  our  Gav- 
ernment,  under  the  leadership  of  our  Presi- 
dent, has  begun  a  program  of  investing  ma- 
terials In  Great  Britain,  Ltd.  It  Is  believed 
that  this  Insurance  policy,  with  a  much 
cheaper  premium  than  that  of  engaging  all 
cur  resources  and  our  men  in  a  v;ar  of  self- 
defense,  might  in  Itself  prove  sufficient 
security  for  our  way  of  life. 

The  Congress  has.  however,  taken  out  a 
double  insurance  policy.  One  with  Great 
Britain  &  Co.  and  another  with  the  United 
States  of  America  Mutual  Aid  Co.  We  hope 
neither  one  of  these  flrm-s  will  fail  and  that 
both  investments  will  prove  sound.  Both 
Investments  are  made  for  the  same  purpose — 
our  own  security.  And  while  we  are  investing 
in  aid  to  Great  Britain  In  the  hope  It  will 
prove  a  wise  Investment  that  will  pay  divi- 
dends, we  at  the  same  time  are  Investing  a 
great  deal  more  in  the  form  of  national  de- 
fense here  at  home.  There  Is  no  doubt  but 
that  both  Investments  will  provide  something 
toward  the  safety  and  security  of  our  country, 
our  philosophy  of  government,  and  our  way 
of  life.  If  it  turns  out  that  material  aid  to 
Britain  pays  the  full  price  of  security  against 
totalitarianism,  then  the  material  cost  will 
certainly  be  a  much  smaller  price  to  pay 
than  the  cost  of  both  materials  and  men, 
should  the  tornado  ever  reach  our  own  shores 
to  destroy  our  own  property. 

It  Is  a  tragic  Indictment  of  civilization  that 
mankind  has  again  submitted  his  differences 
with  his  fellows  to  the  God  of  War  as  a  one- 
Judge  court  to  settle  those  differences,  but 
since  the  trial  gees  on  we  cannot  claim  to  be 
a  disinterested  party  for  the  results  of  the 
trial  greatly  affect  us.  We  are  forced  to  weigh 
the  consequences  of  a  possible  British  defeat. 
The  truth  must  be  faced  squarely,  only  Brit- 
ish stubbornness  and  her  ability  to  continue 
to  fight  remains  to  block  complete  triumph 
of  totalitarianism  In  Europe. 

More  than  that.  Great  Britain  and  Greece 
are  the  policemen  engaged  In  enforcing  a 
quarantine  keeping  the  war  confined  to 
Europe.  If  Great  Britain's  power  to  keep  this 
war  quarantined  in  Europe  breaks  down  and 
that  war  comes  to  the  British  Dominions, 
what  then?  Can  you  then  be  sure  of  safety? 
Or  for  that  matter  can  you  now  be  sure  of 
safety?  Can  any  American  be  dead-sure  of 
security  as  long  as  Hitler  continues  to  be 
successful?  I  can  imagine  that  I  can  hear  a 
mother  even  in  the  distant  Middle  West  with 
her  sen  in  her  arms  at  eventide,  saying  in  the 
words  of  the  poet : 

"While  I  am  recking  you,  my  son, 

And  singing  lullabres. 
Hitler  is  building  10,000  more  planes 

For  Death  to  ride  the  skies. 
While  I  work  with  care  to  make  you 

So  fine  and  strong,  my  son, 
Hitler  tails  to  try  to  make 

A  farther  reaching  gun." 

Does  that  mother  feel  tonight  her  son  Is 
absolutely  safe?  Would  she  feel  her  son  was 
safe,  if  tonight  she  could  feel  absolutely 
sure  England  was  safe?    That  is  the  question. 

That  question  the  American  people  have 
decided.  In  this  epochal  struggle  between 
liberty  and  despotism,  America  several 
months  ago  began  a  program  to  sustain  lib- 
erty. The  p)Olicy  has  been  established  for 
more  than  a  year.  We  have  been  giving  aid  to 
Britain  and  we  have  pledged  to  give  unstinted 
aid  to  Britain  on  the  theory  that  sending 
American  materials  to  war  will  prevent  send- 
ing American  men  to  war.  The  success  of 
that  policy  is  the  only  hope  now  to  keep 
American  boys  out  of  war. 

Today,  then,  America  must  stand  united  to 
let  the  whole  world  know  that  this  is  the  way 
America  feels.  And  that  this  is  an  expres- 
sion of  our  confidence  that  the  fundamental 
principles  as  expressed  in  our  BUI  of  Rights 
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Bhall  endure  through  the  ages  while  dictators 
come  and  go. 

What  we  give  In  aid  to  Britain  Is  an  attesta- 
tion of  our  devotion  to  those  principles  which 
must  not  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  is  for  us,  then,  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us.  Every  indi- 
vidual can  do  something  definite  toward  help- 
ing Britain  carry  on  the  cause  which  they 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 

Down  in  my  home  town.  Seminole.  Okla., 
1  man.  Fred  McDuff.  started  a  movement  by 
giving  a  carload  of  scrap  iron  to  Great  Britain. 
He  believed  that  action  now  is  important.  His 
fellow  townsmen  Joined  with  him  and  out  of 
Seminole  went  20  carloads  of  scrap  iron  to  be 
made  into  aid  for  Britain.  The  movement 
grew.  Oklahoma  City  contributed  a  number 
of  cars  of  iron  for  Britain.  The  Governor  of 
Oklahoma  has  declared  an  "iron  for  Britain 
day"  In  Oklahoma.  Iron  for  Britain  is  fur- 
nishing material  aid  and  may  we  highly  re- 
solve that  from  it  will  grow  the  iron  of  imlty 
for  America.  Today  In  Tulsa,  35  more  car- 
loads of  Iron  for  Britain  are  being  loaded  on 
the  trains.  So.  from  the  action  of  1  man 
and  his  neighbors  the  movement  of  iron  for 
Britain  has  encompassed  an  entire  State  and 
has  been  taken  up  by  many  towns  and  villages 
m  other  States.  So,  the  Iron-for-Britaln 
movement  Is  one  expression  of  the  united 
stand  of  America  for  aid  to  Britain.  And  so 
it  is  with  bundles  for  Britain  and  other  pro- 
grams. I  compliment  each  one  who  partici- 
pates in  the  program  of  iron  for  Britain  be- 
cause our  policy  of  aid  to  Britain,  already 
begun.  Is  no  longer  debatable  but  demands 
our  united  support  now. 

All  America  must  unitedly  get  down  to  bus- 
iness. The  most  serious  and  Important  busi- 
ness ever  undertaken  In  our  history.  And 
again  paraphrasing  the  Immortal  Lincoln: 
We  must  here  highly  resolve  to  fulfill  our 
hope  and  determination  to  keep  American 
soldiers  at  home  by  dedicating  ourselves  unit- 
edly, wholeheartedly,  and  with  Intense  devo- 
tion, to  the  established  program  of  material 
aid  to  Britain.  It  Is  our  one  hope  now  to  keep 
our  boys  at  home  and  it  may  well  be  that  ma- 
terial aid  to  Britain  will  mean  that  this  world, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom 
and  that  government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


The  Lease-Lend  Bill 
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OF 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
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Monday,  February  10,  1941 


RADIO     ADDRESS     OF     HON.     ALFRED    F. 
BEITER,  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
address,  which  I  delivered  over  Buffalo 
and  Niagara  Falls  stations  on  Saturday, 
February  8,  1941: 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen:  I  am 
going  to  speak  to  you  tonight  on  a  subject 
which  appears  to  be  the  topic  of  conversa- 
tion everywhere — the  lend-lease  bill.  The 
measure  is  now  on  its  way  through  Con- 
gress, and  every  sign  polnte  to  its  vdtimate 
enactment.  I  might  state  at  the  outset  that 
I  am  supporthig  the  bill  because  I  firmly 
believe  It  Is  ovu-  liest  chance  to  avoid  war. 
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Yes,  I  know  that  there  are  those  who  be- 
lieve Just  the  opposite.  Some  of  the  mall 
I  have  been  receiving  in  opposition  to  the 
proposal  comes  from  earnest  people  who  are 
sincere  advocates  of  ^eace,  and  object  to 
this  bill  primarily  because  of  a  fear  that  in 
aiding  Great  Britain  and  the  democratic 
nations  we  ourselves  will  t)ecome  Involved 
In  war.  Opponents  fear  that  the  bill  wlU 
modify  or  even  nullity  the  Neutrality  Act 
and  the  Johnson  Act. 

In  reality,  the  bill  does  neither.  It  does 
not  authorize  American  ships  and  sailors  to 
enter  the  war  zones.  A  committee  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  biU  shaU  in  no  way 
be  construed  to  authorize  or  to  permit,  the 
authorizing  of  convoying  by  naval  vessels  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  the  view  of  the 
committee  that  nothing  In  the  original  blU 
m  any  way  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  Navy 
to  convoy  vessels,  but  In  order  to  avoid  any 
doubt  on  this  highly  controversial  Issue  the 
amendment  was  Inserted. 

The  bill  does  not  amend  or  cancel  one 
provision  of  the  Johnson  Act.  By  way  of 
explanation,  I  want  to  say  here  that  the 
Johnson  Act  prohibits  the  extensions  of 
credit  by  individual  or  private  corporations 
to  a  foreign  country  which  has  defaulted  on 
its  debt  to  the  United  States.  This  bill  does 
not  change  that  in  any  way. 

We  might  take  a  look  at  the  bill  to  see 
what  It  does  do.  First.  It  permits  us  to  send 
equipment  and  munitions  to  the  democratic 
nations — not  Great  Britain  alone,  but  to  any 
of  the  democracies.  The  bill  authorizes  the 
President  to  dispose  of  defense  articles,  sub- 
ject to  certain  limitations,  whether  or  not 
they  are  defense  articles  which  have  been 
manufactured  or  procured  especially  for  any 
country  the  defense  of  which  is  vital  to  our 
national  security.  The  term  "defense  arti- 
cle" means  not  only  arms,  munitions,  and 
war  materials,  but  agr.cultural  products  as 
well,  such  as  cotton,  wheat,  and  other 
commodities. 

Second.  It  permits  British  battleships  to 
be  repaired  In  United  States  ports. 

Third.  It  permits  the  Government  to  manu- 
facture military  and  naval  equipment  In  its 
arsenals  or  procure  such  equipment  from 
private  manufacturers  directly  on  behalf  of 
any  foreign  government. 

Fourth.  It  authorizes  transfer  of  existing 
equipment  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  other 
branches  of  the  military  service  to  these 
democratic  nations,  but  only  if  such  trans- 
fers would  not  Impair  the  efficiency  of  our 
own  fighting  forces. 

The  bill,  with  these  provisions,  does  not 
violate  international  law  In  any  respect,  since 
any  nation  Is  Justified  In  acting  In  Its  own 
self-defense. 

This  bill  represents  the  short -of-war  policy 
to  which  the  Government  will  be  committed 
when  it  becomes  law.  We  are  told  by  our 
experts  in  foreign  affairs,  including  Ambas- 
sador Kennedy,  that  we  can  and  must  do 
everything  possible  to  help  Britain,  since  by 
doing  so  we  gain  time  to  make  America 
strong,  which,  in  the  end,  Is  our  real  Job. 

Secretary  Knox  has  said  that  the  measiu-e 
Is  most  necessary,  but  that  he  Is  desperately 
concerned  about  the  dangerous  weeks  ahead 
for  England.  He  said,  too,  that  for  2  years 
we  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  two-ocean  na\'y 
without  possessing  one,  and  that  the  British 
Fleet  has  nullified  the  threat  of  aggression 
in  the  Atlantic.  He  takes  a  very  grave  view 
of  the  entire  situation,  as  do  others  who  are 
placed  in  important  positions  In  our  Govern- 
ment. Secretary  of  State  Cordell  HuU  re- 
minds us  that  were  Britain  defeated,  and 
were  she  to  lose  command  of  the  seas,  Ger- 
many could  easily  cross  the  Atlantic,  espe- 
cially the  South  Atlantic,  unless  we  were 
ready  and  able  to  do  what  Britain  is  trying 
to  do  now.  He  stated  at  the  committee  hear- 
ing that  were  the  Atlantic  to  fall  into  Ger- 
man control,  the  AUantlc  would  offer  little 
or  no  assurance  of  security.    Mind  you,  tbla 


is  no  so-called  alarmist  speaking.    It  is  our 
wise  and  coxirageous  Secretary  of  State. 

The  fact  is  that  none  of  us  know  what 
England  will  be  facing  in  the  next  few 
months.  Gen.  George  Marshall,  our  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  has  testi- 
fied that  Germany  stands  ready  to  put  into 
combat  service  36,QP0  planes  and  as  many 
more  reserve  planes,  In  an  effort  to  conquer 
England.  This  Is  proof  that  If  Britain  is  to 
be  aidad  at  all,  now  is  the  time  to  do  It. 
And  speed  Is  mcst  important.  General  Mar- 
shall believes  invasion  cf  England  is  Immi- 
nent, and  that  If  we  are  to  act  at  all  w« 
must  do  so  now. 

In  the  face  of  this.  It  does  seem  unimpor- 
tant to  quarrel  over  added  powers  for  the 
Chief  Executive.  Committee  amendments 
have  compromised  some  of  these  objections 
by  restricting  to  a  definite  two-year  limit  the 
time  for  administering  the  law.  Ambassador 
Kennedy  has  said  that  to  get  things  done  we 
must  put  the  power  in  one  hand. 

I  have  said  at  the  outset  of  this  talk  that 
I  believe  the  lend-lease  bill  to  be  the  best 
possible  way  of  avoiding  war.  Nearly  every 
person  In  the  United  States  t)elleves  that  we 
should  not  go  to  war  except  in  case  of  attack. 
This  belief  Is  shared  by  the  President,  the 
members  of  his  cabinet,  your  Congressmen, 
and  Senators,  and  the  Government. 

The  Gallup  poll  Indicates  that  85  percent 
of  the  people  having  opinions  on  the  subject, 
oppose  our  entry  In  the  war.  In  view  of  this 
overwhelming  sentiment  against  war  there 
Is  little  basis  for  believing  that  we  will  enter 
the  confiict.  Furthermore,  the  United  States 
can  provide  aid  to  the  democracies  fighting 
the  Axis  Powers  much  more  effectively  by 
staying  out  of  the  war. 

It  Is  entirely  natural,  of  course,  that  there 
should  be  differences  over  this  bill.  Some 
want  safeguards  written  Into  the  bill — 
others  want  restrictive  amendments.  These 
differences,  for  the  most  part,  arise  over  the 
ways  and  means  of  carrying  cut  the  principles 
of  the  bill.  A  vast  majority  of  the  people 
appear  to  be  in  accord  with  its  alms.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  Gallup  poll  the  people 
now  stand  2  to  1  for  aid  to  Britain.  Fortune 
magazine  this  week  carries  the  result  of  their 
survey  on  the  subject.  Surprisingly,  it  shows 
that  a  majority  of  those  polled  not  only 
strongly  favor  unlimited  aid  to  Great  Britain, 
but  are  willing  to  go  even  further  then  this 
lend-lease  proposal. 

I  think  all  of  us  need  to  be  tolerant  In  our 
discussions  of  the  bill.  The  Issues  raised  by 
the  European  war  have  been  grave  ones.  In 
solving  them  there  Is  no  need  to  lose  our 
tempers.  It  is  Just  as  unfair  and  ridiculous 
to  call  those  who  support  the  lend-lease  bill 
warmongers  as  it  is  to  apply  the  term  "pro- 
Nazi"  to  these  who  oppose  it. 

The  Washington  Daily  News.  In  a  plea  for 
tolerance  in  the  discuEslon  of  the  bill,  had 
this  to  say: 

•The  time  will  come  when  we  will  regret  the 
ugly  things  now  being  said.  The  Important 
fact  is  that  a  course  must  be  chosen  and 
followed  and  we  are  most  likely  to  cheese  the 
best  course  and  follow  it  unitedly  if  we  make 
cur  choice  calmly,  advancing  our  own  opin- 
ions with  a  little  humility  and  conceding 
that  contrary  opinions  may  be  just  as  honest 
and  as  much  worth  consideration. 

"Debate?  By  all  means.  But  name-calling 
isn't  debate.  Epithets  are  arguments.  They 
Inflame  passion  and  stifle  thought — and  we 
better  be  thinking  while  we  stUl  have  time. 
These  waters  are  perilous  enough  without 
fighting  In  the  lifeboat.  Let's  cut  it  out." 
These  are  wise  words  and  we  will  do  well 
to  heed  them  It  is  the  view  of  a  majority 
of  your  Representatives  In  Congress  that,  In- 
sofar as  human  minds  are  capable  of  dealing 
with  the  situation,  the  probable  effect  of  this 
bill  will  be  to  keep  us  out  cf  war.  Those  of 
us  who  are  supporting  the  measure  believe 
that  aid  to  the  democratic  nations  In  the 
interest  of  national  defense  Is  provided  for 
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eOclently  under  tb«  terms  of  this  bill  We 
believe  this  measure  te  the  best  possible  way 
at  adding  to  our  national  defense  and  that 
It  te  In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the 
vast  majority  of  Americana.  In  additkm  to 
this.  I  believe  we  must  prepare  America's 
industrial  power  to  leave  the  blue-print  stage 
and  get  going  full  speed  ahead.  We  must 
see  that  materials  needed  for  the  armament 
program  are  provided  with  no  diversions  to 
nonvltal  industries.  Speedy  production  by 
private  Industry  will  be  our  need.  And  I 
am  convinced  that  private  enterprise  will 
meet  the  challenge.  Just  as  every  American 
man.  woman,  and  child  will  unite  behind  oxir 
Government  in  this  time  of  trial. 
Thank  jrou,  and  good  night. 


Adruitages  of  Colorado  for  Military 
Training  Camps 


iaCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDGAK  CHENOWETH 

or  COLOBAOO 

IN  ISS  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATTVES 


Monday.  February  10.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM   THE   COLORADO 
SPRINGS  GAZETTE 


Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  under 
date  of  Friday.  February  7,  1941,  calling 
attention  to  the  advantages  for  military 
training  camps  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

I  might  further  state  that  Colorado 
Springs  is  one  of  the  most  famous  resorts 
of  this  country,  nestling  at  the  foot  of 
Pikes  Peak.  The  climatic  conditions  are 
Ideal  during  the  entire  year.  Stretching 
to  the  east  are  great  areas  of  level  land 
which  oflfer  unusual  possibilities  for 
Army  camps. 

The  editorial  follows: 

{Prom  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazrtte  of  Teh- 
ruary  7.  19411 

OCB  CLAIM  FOB    OKFKNn   BXCOGIfmON 

The  clamor  going  up  from  small  cities 
•11  over  the  country  for  a  direct  share  in 
defense  spending  is  not  prompted  altogether 
by  a  desire  for  profits  wherever  they  are 
to  be  found.  In  many  cases,  as  in  that  of 
Colorado  Springs,  the  concern  is  self  preser- 
vation. Tlie  defense  boom  means  for  us 
deepened  gloom,  because  it  lures  away  our 
workers  and  otherwise  Interrupts  our  nor- 
mal proceasea.  It  may  be  that  the  fault 
te  Inherent  In  an  arrangement  which  finds 
Industry  highly  centralized,  and  big  cities 
•rrayed  against  small.  Nevertheless,  defense 
planning  should  seek  to  avoid  any  inteasl- 
Acatkm  of  the  error,  and  insofar  as  possible 
to  offset  the  disadvantages. 

We  are  not  an  industrial  center  and  never 
expect  to  be.  We  have  no  facilities  for 
heavy  production  and  we  have  no  idea  of 
•sklBg  Government  to  provide  them  merely 
becmise  ft  has  defense  billions  to  spend. 
We  do  think  the  peeiillar  advantages  we 
offer  dKnild  be  recognized  and  utilized. 

Colorado  Springs  Is  essentially  a  resort — 
■  health  and  recreational  and  cultural  cen- 
ter— made  so  by  the  natural  beatity  of  Its 
setting  but  prlmarllv  by  Its  friendly  climate. 
The  factors  which  attract  travelers  are  first 
considerations   in   the  location  of   military 


training  camps.     In  the  rush  for  early  mo- 

bilizattcn.  Government,  with  the  rigors  of 
northern  winters  in  mind,  turned  to  the 
Scutbern  States  for  camp  sites,  seeking  cli- 
matic conditions  that  would  offer  minimum 
Interferences  with  training  schedules.  The 
experience  has  not  been  altogether  happy, 
and  summer  will  bring  new  difficulties. 

Colorado,  by  contrast,  offers  almost  ideal 
conditions  for  training  men.  With  Its  dry, 
rarlfied  atmosphere,  it  is  more  healthful. 
Despite  the  mistaken  ideas  of  people  who 
know  nothing  about  mountain  country,  its 
climate  Is  mild  throughout  the  year.  The 
days  are  open;  there  is  more  sunshine.  The 
terrain  here  where  plains  rise  to  Join  the 
Rockies  Is  well  suited,  and  finally,  the  region 
is  one  of  easy  accessibility. 

Defense  planning  shotild  properly  take  such 
factors  as  these  into  consideration  that  It 
might  produce  the  best  results  for  Govern- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  protect  such 
small  cities  as  Colorado  Springs  from  un- 
necessary disruptions. 


The  Home  Town  Paper — The  Greatest  of 
Pablic  Servants 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  ItEHKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  February  10. 1941 


Mr.  CURTIS."  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
trying  days  when  we  need  to  cherish  oui- 
right  to  express  ourselves.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
home-town  newspapers.  They  are  con- 
tributing a  very  major  part  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  American  way  of  life. 

These  home-town  editors  keep  on  a 
consistently  even  keel  in  these  trying 
times;  never  lending  their  Influence  to 
the  Jingoists  and  warmongers,  yet  al- 
ways praising  the  young  men  who  are 
called  to  the  service.  They  are  contrib- 
uting to  our  preparedness  program  and 
have  helped  to  build  up  a  spirit  of  patri- 
otism and  a  feeling  of  security  which  is 
our  American  heritage.  They  minimize 
the  horrors  of  war  as  pictured  by  the 
metropolitan  press,  yet  they  are  building 
more  Americans  than  any  otb^r  current 
medium  of  the  printed  word — not  exclud- 
ing the  Congressional  Record.  From 
reading  these  papers  regularly,  I  would 
not  know  that  there  was  a  war  in  prog- 
ress in  Europe,  nor  who  is  fighting 
across  the  seas.  But  they  are  sending  a 
message  of  patriotism  into  the  millions  of 
hemes  that  receive  them  and  building  a 
love  of  country  which  wffl  serve  us  in 
good  stead  If  and  when  this  country  13 
called  upon  to  defend  its  traditions. 

Over  100  home-town  papers  arrive  on 
my  desk  each  week.  I  am  more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  important  part  that 
these  papers  play  In  the  lives  of  our 
citizens.  These  papers  are  a  most  wel- 
come visitor  in  my  office,  and  I  know 
that  the  home-town  paper  is  the  most 
welcome  and  thoroughly  read  paper  in 
any  household. 

The  home-town  paper  records  the 
heartthrobs  of  the  communis.    It  Is  In 


the  pages  of  the  home-town  paper  where 
you  read  about  the  boy  or  the  girl  who 
has  been  successful.  It  is  there  that  a 
written  record  is  made  of  anniversaries 
and  milestones,  which  we  love  to  remem- 
ber. It  is  the  home-town  paper  that  an- 
nounces the  arrival  of  the  newborn 
babes  in  the  American  homes.  It  car- 
ries the  story  of  the  passing  of  our  cit- 
izens when  they  go  to  the  great  beyond, 
these  stones  that  remind  you  of  their 
virtues  and  force  of  character  and  their 
contribution  to  society.  It  is  the  home-_^ 
town  papers  that  bring  welcome  news  of 
friends  back  home  to  those  who  are  away 
from  their  home  communities. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  the 
local  editor  is  a  pretty  good  fellow.  When 
you  have  a  meeting  of  the  church  board, 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  town 
council,  the  board  of  education,  the  serv- 
ice clubs,  the  Parent -Teachers  Associa- 
tion, the  welfare  organizations,  and 
other  public-spirited  gatherings,  you  win 
usually  find  the  editor  there.  He  Is 
playing  his  part  as  a  citizen.  He  is  lend- 
ing his  hand  to  those  things  that  make 
our  communities  better. 

I  think  that  the  home-town  paper  Is 
one  of  the  greatest  of  public  servants. 
Its  pages  are  open  to  our  churches,  our 
schools,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Boy  Scouts, 
the  Campfire  Girls,  and  every  other 
worth-while  enterprise.  In  fact,  the 
contents  of  the  home-town  paper  con- 
sists of  those  things  that  build  individ- 
uals and  the  community.  The  unwhole- 
some and  the  sordid  news  items  are 
never  found  there. 

The  home-town  paper  Is  a  great  Amer- 
ican institution.  It  is  an  essential  part 
of  our  great  self-governing  Republic.  It 
Is  a  product  of  American  independence. 
I  say  thank  God  for  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  American  home-town 
papers. 


The  AlunuBom  Monopoly 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OP  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  February  10.  1941 


ARTICLE  PROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
EVENING    STAR 


Mr.  LEAVY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  for  today: 
ALtTMnrtTM  OuiFUT  Rku>  iNSTTmcmrr — Mo- 

HOPOLT     BlAMZD     T<m     PlESdfT     LSVIL     OT 
PRODTXmOM 

(By  Jay  Franklin) 

Behind  the  Government's  recent  Indict- 
ment of  the  Alum'.num  Co.  of  America  and 
others  for  monopolistic  practice*  with  respect 
to  magnesium  Ilea  a  curious  story. 

During  the  recent  long  trui  of  Alcoa 
under  the  antitrust  laws,  the  Government 
attempted  to  introduce  evidence  to  show  that 
the  great  monopoly  had  extended  Its  opera- 
tions to  magneaimn.    llagneslvm  la  U^tcr 
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than  aluminum  and  superior  for  purposes  of 
alloys  and  for  the  manufacture  of  aircraft. 
The  principal  American  producer  of  mag- 
nesium Is  Dow  Chemical — Indicted  with  Al- 
coa. The  Government  contends  that  the 
"conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade"  involves 
Alcoa  with  the  big  German  dye  trust  to  limit 
production  in  this  country.  At  the  time  the 
defense  counsel  objected  to  evidence  on  mag- 
nesium on  the  ground  that  it  was  another 
case. 

So  now  the  Government  has  obliged  with 
a  new  indictment  of  Alcoa  for  Its  magnesium 
policy,  while  the  Federal  court  In  New  York 
is  considering  its  verdict  in  the  aluminum 
case 

One  of  the  first  reactions  to  the  new 
magnesium  indictment  seems  to  have  been 
the  purchase  by  Alcoa  of  the  half  interest 
In  the  American  Magnesium  Corporation, 
formerly  owned  by  the  General  Aniline  & 
Film  Corporation  (also  Indicted  with  Alcoa 
for  monopolizing  the  key  metal  of  aviation ) . 
American  Magnesium  Corporation  is  a 
manufactiuing  rather  than  a  producing  cor- 
poration, and  Its  acqul.sltlon  by  Alcoa  as  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  simply  tends  to 
dissociate  the  latter  from  the  German  dye 
trust.  It  does  not  touch  the  basic  problem 
of  using  magnesium  as  a  metal  in  itself,  as 
the  Germans  have  done — rather  than  as  an 
alloy  for  aliuniniun,  as  has  been  the  practice 
over  here. 

BIG    DEPOSrrS    NEAB    GRAND    COULEE 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  huge  magne- 
site  deposits  near  Grand  Covilee  which  can 
be  developed  by  new  electrolltlc  processes 
developed  In  Washington  State  College, 
using  Bonneville  power.  This  would  cut  the 
cost  of  magnesium  far  below  the  price  now 
charged  by  Dow  Chemical,  which  extracts 
the  metal  from  brine  In  Michigan  deposits. 

The  background  of  the  case,  however, 
remains  the  fact  that  aluminum  produc- 
tion— with  or  without  magnesium — is  Insuf- 
ficient for  a  large  airplane  program.  The 
goal  of  the  Defense  Commission  is  50,000 
planes  a  year.  This  Involves  production  of 
aluminum  up  to  about  800,000.000  pounds. 
Yet  In  1939,  with  Alcoa  producing  at  nearly 
100  percent  capacity,  the  total  production 
for  all  purposes — pots  land  pans,  as  well  as 
aircraft  and  machinery  —  was  under 
400,000,000  pounds.  This,  the  Government 
contends.  Jeopardizes  bur  national  defense 
and  Is  due  to  Alcoa's  piollcy  of  limiting  pro- 
duction and  maintaining  high  prices  for  a 
metal  which  should  be  nearly  as  cheap  as 
steel.  To  which  Alcoa  rejoins  that 
800.000,000  pounds  Is  purely  a  hypothetical 
figure  and  that  as  i  more  aluminum  is 
needed  Alcoa  will  expand  Its  production 
facilities. 

In  the  course  of  tne  first  trial  It  was 
brought  out  that  the  aluminum  monopoly 
dates  back  to  about  thi  turn  of  the  century. 
Alcoa  had  a  Canadian  subsidiary— Northern 
Aluminum — but  divested  Itself  of  control  by 
a  consent  decree  in  1912.  In  1928  Alcoa 
created  the  Canadian  Aluminum.  Ltd.,  to 
which  It  transferred  33  subsidiaries.  In  1931 
a  world  aluminum  cartel — or  trust — was 
established  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  the  Alli- 
ance Corporation.  Allliince  allotted  produc- 
tion quotas  to  dlfferentl  national  monopolies. 
In  1934,  when  Germanjj  began  to  rearm,  the 
German  company  goi  a  larger  quota  than 
allowed  under  the  woria  agreement.  So  the 
Germans  became  the  Isrgest  alxunlnum  pro- 
ducers in  the  world. 

VNnxo  STATxs  ma|ikxt  roa  alcoa 

Thanks  to  this  cartejl  the  European  pro- 
ducers were  forbidden  !to  sell  aluminum  In 
the  United  States.  The  entire  American 
market  was  reserved  to  Alcoa.  In  1932  a 
price  arrangement  wfts  made  for  cartel 
aluminum  to  sell  In  the  United  States  for 
17.2  cents  per  pound,  pllus  4  cents  tariff,  plus 
freight,  etc.,  while  Alcba's  price  was  net  at 


15  cents  a  pound — a  price  which  automati- 
cally gave  Alcoa  Its  monopoly. 

Government  figures  on  Alcoa's  net  profit 
on  the  cost  of  producing  the  virgin  alumi- 
num show  that  this  arrangement  was  very 
advtmtageous  financially  to  the  majority 
stockholders  of  Alcoa,  Andrew  Mellon.  R.  B. 
Mellon,  and  Arthur  V.  Davis.  These  profits 
were  75  percent  in  1932,  35  percent  in  1934. 
95  percent  in  1936,  and  104  percent  in  1937. 

After  It  was  announced  that  the  R.  F.  C. 
would  lend  money  to  the  Reynolds  Metal 
Co.  to  enlarge  Independent  facilities  for 
aluminum  production  Alcoa  cut  deliveries  of 
aluminum  to  Reynolds  to  about  60  percent 
of  the  latter's  needs  for  defense  and  civilian 
purposes. 

In  December  1940  Northrup  Aircraft,  Inc., 
of  Hawthorne,  Calif.,  announced  a  20-percent 
reduction  in  hours  of  operation  due  to  alu- 
minum shortages. 

That  is  why  the  Justice  Department  ex- 
pects plenty  of  fireworks  to  develop  when 
its  magnesium  case  comes  to  trial. 


H.  R.  1776 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JACK  NICHOLS, 
OP  OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  over  the  radio  on  Satur- 
day last: 

I  am  happy  to  avail  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity for  a  few  short  minutes  to  address 
myself  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
this  turbulent  hour  of  world  unrest. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  for  some  time 
been  considering  what  best  can  be  done  to 
insure  the  people  of  this  Nation  that  they 
have  some  hope  of  preserving  peace  and 
tranquillity  within  our  boundaries.  After 
long  and  laborous  hours  a  measure  known  as 
the  lend-lease  bill,  being  officially  desig- 
nated as  House  Resolution  1776,  has  been  pre- 
pared, considered  at  length  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  finally  debated  and  read  for 
amendment  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
Itself. 

The  United  States  today  stands  out  as  al- 
most the  last  free  nation  under  the  sun  and 
still  guarantees  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  people  to  freely  express  themselves  by 
word  of  mouth  or  through  the  printed  press 
without  fear  of  the  consequences.  Through 
the  exercise  of  this  treasured  privilege,  we  In 
the  lawmaklnf  body  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment learn  that  there  are  differences  cf 
opinion  as  how  best  to  preserve  our  treasured 
liberty,  freedom,  and  Independence.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  think  that  the  passage  Into 
law  of  the  bill  above  referred  to  Is  the  surest 
method  for  the  preservation  of  these  things. 

Many  opponents  to  the  present  pending 
House  Resolution  1776  say  that  It  Is  not  a 
peacetime  meastu-e  but  a  war  measure.  I 
have  heard  the  challenge  hurled  from  the 
floor,  "Choose  between  war  or  peace." 

My  friends,  I  wish  to  God  that  It  were 
within  the  power  of  the  people  of  the  United 


States  to  choose  between  war  and  peace.  U 
we  had  a  choice,  the  answer  would  be  unanl« 
mous. 

Czechoslovakia.  Poland.  Holland,  Belgium, 
Norway,  Denmark.  Lu::emburg.  China.  Ethi- 
opia— none  of  them  were  given  the  right  to 
choose  between  war  and  peace. 

No;  that  Is  not  the  true  situation,  because 
if  we  are  permitted  to  exercise  this  choic?. 
even  though  we  have  around  us  the  most  ~ 
powerful  Navy,  Army,  and  air  force  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  choose  peace. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  to  give  the 
power  to  the  President  of  the  United  Statea 
that  this  bill  proposes  is  to  permit  him  to 
lead  us  into  war.  That  challenge  requires 
two  answers. 

In  the  first  place,  to  charge  that  th* 
President  would  willfully  and  deliberately 
take  this  country  Into  war,  knowing  the  will 
of  the  people  as  he  does.  Is  to  charge  that 
he  Is.  first,  not  a  good  American:  second, 
that  he  is  not  as  patriotic  as  his  accusers: 
and  third,  that  he  Is  willfully  and  mali- 
ciously dishonest — because  in  every  public 
utterance  he  has  made  In  late  months  he 
has  promised  that  his  every  effort  would  be 
exerted  to  the  end  that  this  country  would 
continue  to  enjoy  peace  and  tranquillity. 
He  recently  said: 

"I  have  one  supreme  determination  to 
keep  war  away  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere for  all  time.  It  Is  for  peace  I  have 
labored,  and  it  is  for  peace  I  shall  labor  all 
the  days  of  my  life." 

And  those  who  are  willing  to  assume  this 
position  will  then  be  required  to  point  out 
to  thinking  people  what  it  Is  that  could 
possibly  motivate  him  to  practice  such  In- 
trigue and  deceit  upon  a  people  who  have 
three  times  given  him  the  greatest  honor 
and  trust  at  their  command. 

Then  I  will  ask  them  to  point  out  what 
motive  he  could  possibly  have  and  what  It 
is  that  causes  them  to  think  that  by  reason 
of  some  dark,  sinister,  characteristic  that 
has  never  become  evident  he  is  now  being 
urged  to  sacrifice  to  war  this  peaceful  God- 
fearing Nation? 

And  the  delegation  of  great  powers  un- 
usual in  their  scope  to  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  has  been  done  in  some  out- 
standing instances  In  the  past,  t^irther, 
where  such  powers  were  not  expressly  dele- 
gated, the  President  had  to  exercise  them 
in  times  of  crisis. 

I  hope  my  memory  of  historical  incidents 
proves  to  be  correct,  as  I  seem  to  remember 
that  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  meticulous 
in  his  regard  for  the  Constitution,  hesi- 
tated not  at  all  in  his  purchase  of  the  Loui- 
siana Territory  without  the  registered  con- 
sent of  the  Congress.  He  met  an  emer- 
gency and  acted  quickly,  unhesitatingly,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  Govermnent  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  shortly  after  the  firing 
upon  Fort  Sumter,  found  himself  In  Wash- 
ington for  some  days,  actually  cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  northern  and  west- 
ern States,  and  with  the  Nation's  Capital 
quite  naturally  thronged  with  sympathizers 
who  would  make  a  success  of  the  secession. 
The  Congress  was  not  In  session  at  the 
time.  It  did  not  meet  until  July  of  1861. 
Lincoln  had  to  meet  his  emergency  In  April 
of  1861.  He  did  something  In  the  way  of  an 
exercise  of  power  which  I  think  no  other 
President  has  ever  done.  He  suspended  the 
right  of  hataeaa  corpiu.  The  Implications  of 
such  an  act  are  tremendous.  He  did  It  as 
he  thought  and  as  I  believe — and  I  think 
he  was  right — to  save  his  Government.  In- 
cidentally, before  the  Congress  convened  In 
July  of  1861,  Lincoln  called  for  75,000  volun- 
teers on  his  own  responsibility.  Those  are 
some  of  the  exercises  of  Presidential  power 
of  the  past.  There  are  others  which  are  in 
the  memory,  doubtless,  of  a  great  many  men. 
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Consider  the  powers  exercised  by  President 
Wliflon  during  our  participation  in  the  World 
War.      Not    only    was    he    the    unrestrained 

Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  the 

Navy  as  provided  by  the  Constitution,  but 
by  legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  he. 
either  directly  or  through  agents  appointed 
by  himself,  controlled  the  price  of  wheat  all 
over  the  country:  the  price  of  coal;  the  ra- 
tioning of  gasoline:  the  control  of  the  sup- 
ply of  all  raw  materials,  iron  ore.  pig  Iron, 
copper,  and  a  great  nvunber  of  materials  and 
elements  which  In  the  aggregate  affected  the 
dally  life  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
In  the  country — all  done  under  the  exer- 
cise of  executive  power  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  meet  an  emergency. 

So  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  the  exercise  of 
great  powers  by  a  President  is  not  new  in 
our  hist(»7:  and  probably  as  years  come  and 
SO  down  through  the  future,  more  incidents 
like  those  of  the  past  will  occur.  Apparently 
the  authors  of  o\ur  Constitution,  the  found- 
ers of  our  Ooveniment,  were  well  aware  of 
vfaat  they  were  doing  when  they  conferred 
that  executive  power  upon  the  President. 
They  must  have  looked  ahead  and  realized 
that  upon  occasion  dire  emergencies  might 
arise,  and  that  only  by  the  action,  and  the 
quick  action,  of  one  man  might  the  country 
be  saved.  In  ether  words,  that  Presidents 
must  be  tnuted. 

In  the  final  analysis,  what  Is  our  reason  for 
going  so  far  In  giving  £id  to  Britain  and  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  who  are  fighting 
aggression? 

Some  might  say  it  la  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  rights  of  free  peoples  to 
govern  themselves  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
alone  would  not  be  ample  reason  for  our 
being  willing  to  give  great  aid  and  asslsUnce. 
But  I  think  there  is  a  much  stronger  rea- 
Bon  for  our  being  apprehensive.  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  I  have  no  fear  tliat  neither  Ger- 
many nor  Italy  nor  both  of  them  will  at  any 
time  in  the  near  future  be  able  to.  regardless 
of  their  desire,  send  an  air  force  or  armies  or 
naval  power  across  the  Atlantic  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  successfully  invade  the  United 
States. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  when  they 
enticing  and  the  richest  plum  that  could  be 
tween  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  that  it  was 
xx>t  an  idle  gesture,  and  I  am  positive  that 
the  United  States — in  fact  the  continents  of 
North  and  South  America — ^fxirnish  the  most 
intlcing  and  the  richest  plum  that  could  be 
picked  by  a  combination  of  dictator  nations. 
Therefore  the  thing  that  I  fear  Is  that 
Russia,  with  her  almost  unlimited  manpower 
and  resources,  would  Join  the  Tokyo-Berlin- 
Rome  Axis  almost  Immediately  upon  the  fall 
of  Great  Britain,  and  that  she  would  Join  this 
Axis  Power  In  hopes  that  she  could  be  in  at 
tbe  division  of  the  spoils.  If  the  United  States 
were  ever  successfully  invaded  by  Japan. 

The  part  that  she  could  play  in  such  a  part- 
nership would  not  be  the  part  of  furnishing 
manpower  in  the  form  of  armies  and  navies 
but  the  telling  part  that  she  cotUd  play 
would  be  to  put  Into  operation  her  tremen- 
dous productive. power  from  her  broad  fertile 
acres,  and  to  deliver  to  her  partner,  Japan, 
the  Implements  of  war  which  she  would 
manufacture  in  her  almost  limitless  indus- 
trial empire.  In  this  capacity  she  would  be 
a  more  powerful  ally  than  she  would  on  the 
battlefleld.  because  her  soldiers,  as  are  the 
soldiers  of  Italy,  are  notortoush*  poor  fighting 
men. 

Therefore  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  are  not 
giving  aid  to  Britain  in  hopes  that  she  can 
step  Germany,  and  aid  to  Greece  in  order 
that  she  may  aid  in  stopping  Italy,  simply 
because  we  are  afraid  that  if  they  are  vic- 
"^  lous  they  will  send  their  forces  innnedl- 
atelj^  to  Invade  the  United  States. 

But  we  are  helping  these  countries  In  hopes, 
first,  that  cxu"  help  will  get  to  them  soon 
enough  that  they  can  successfully  stop  Ger- 
many and  Italy  and  by  so  doing  discourage 
Stallo  in  entering  Into  an  agreement  with 


Japan,  which   wovild  culminate  in   a  direct 
plot  against  us. 

Every  thinking  person  must  know  that 
even  with  the  passage  of  the  so-called  lend- 
lease  bin.  which  will  give  the  President 
almost  unlimited  power  to  give  aid  and  es- 
slstance  to  Great  Britain,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  give  them  material  assistance  in  the  form 
of  arms,  tanks,  airplanes,  and  other  important 
implements  of  war  within  any  reasonable 
short  time — 8.  10,  or  even  12  months  may  be 
necessary  before  we  can  supply  them  with 
these  things  in  great  enough  quantities  to  be 
of  material  aid  to  them. 

But  this  immediate  aid  and  as.'^lstance  will 
flow  to  them  upon  the  passage  of  this  bill  into 
law.  That  is.  the  morale  of  the  fighting 
British.  Greeks,  and  Australians  will  be  Im- 
mediately heightened,  and  the  morale  of  the 
people  back  home  who  supply  these  armies 
with  not  only  the  munitions  and  the  imple- 
ments of  war  but  also  with  the  morale  fiber 
to  carry  on  will  be  strengthened  no  end. 

And  In  this  connection  a  great  historian 
has  written  that  no  army  engaged  in  a  bitter 
fight  can  long  survive  unless  the  morale  of 
the  pecp!e  at  home  for  whom  they  are  fight- 
ing remains  healthy  and  upon  a  high  plane. 

The  other  aid  that  will  immediately  ficw  to 
the  countries  which  we  are  attempting  to 
help  will  be  the  devastating  effect  that  our 
action  will  have  on  the  morale  of  first  the 
dictators  themselves,  and  second,  the  people 
over  whom  they  exercise  their  ruthless 
powers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  good  cheer 
and  the  hope  that  will  immediately  well  up 
in  the  hearts  of  those  conquered  peoples  of 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  the  Low  Countries, 
Belgium,  and  France. 

The  people  of  these  countries  will,  of  course, 
not  receive  this  information  over  the  airways, 
nor  through  the  printed  press,  Iwcause  the 
dictators  see  to  it  that  these  avenues  are 
closed  to  every  Item  except  their  own  propa- 
ganda. But  through  the  time-honored  meth- 
od of  grapevine  telegraph  this  word  will 
gradually  and  surely  trickle  back  to  them. 

And  the  knowledge  that  the  great  free 
people  of  America  are  standing  firm  against 
the  unholy  alliance  of  the  dictators  will 
stiffen  the  resistance  of  these  stricken  peo- 
ples, cause  them  to  snipe  at  their  German 
rulers  in  many  ways,  and  help  to  break  the 
grip  of  tyranny. 

We  In  America  who  have  among  our  people 
the  best  blood  from  all  the  nations  of  Eurcpe 
now  stricken  by  the  brutality  of  dictatorship 
must  repay  a  part  of  our  debt  to  the  lands 
from  which  our  people  came  by  giving  them 
the  knowledge  that  the  light  of  freedom  will 
not  go  out.  and  the  hope  that  this  light  will 
bum  brightly  again  for  them  If  they  will 
remain  resolute. 


H.  It  1776— The  Lend-Uase  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OBEGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday.  February  8.  1941 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
against  H.  R.  1776  because  the  adminis- 
tration and  a  majority  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  refused  to  permit  any 
amendments  which  would  preserve  the 
constitutional  powers  of  Congress  over 
the  purse  and  war,  protect  our  own  na- 
tional defense,  and  keep  America  out  of 
the  European  war  as  a  belligerent. 


The  fundamental  propositions  before 
the  Congress  today  with  respect  to  our 
national  defense  and  our  foreign  policy 
are: 

First,  providing  a  defense  for  our  own 
country  so  strong  that  we  may  success- 
fully repel  any  invasion  of  our  rights. 

Second,  preserving  our  democracy  by 
keeping  America  cut  of  Europe's  wars 
as  a  belLgerent  and  keeping  wai'  out  of 
America. 

Third,  giving  such  aid  to  Britain  end 
the  other  Old  World  democracies,  short 
of  war,  as  is  possible  wii-hout  the  sacri- 
fice of  our  own  defenses. 

I  attended  the  hearings  on  the  bill  and 
have  heard  and  weighed  all  of  the  argu- 
ments presented  in  Its  support,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
presented  to  the  House  on  final  passage 
it  failed  to  embody  these  essentials  nec- 
essary for  our  own  safety  and  for  keeping 
us  out  of  war. 

It  is  unfortimate  that  the  leaders  In 
charge  of  the  bill  refused  to  permit  the 
House  to  vote  upon  a  simple  bill  that 
would  have  given  this  aid  to  Britain.  We 
all  are  ?n  accord  in  our  desire  to  see  the 
democracies  of  the  Old  World  win  in  their 
fight  against  the  aggressors  who  are  seek- 
ing to  overthrow  them  by  brute  force. 
We  need  unity  in  this  crucial  time.  We 
want  to  help— we  will  help,  and  we  will 
help  now  without  delay— but  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  determined  that  we  will 
not  join  In  the  fight  in  the  Old  World. 
The  greatest  contribution  we  can  make  to 
the  preservation  of  democracy  in  the 
world  is  to  keep  out  of  the  European  war 
as  a  belligerent,  to  make  our  own  Nation 
strong  and  Impregnable  and  insure  our 
own  preservation,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  all  help  possible  consistent  with  such 
a  program  in  sUding  the  democracies  of 
the  Old  World  in  their  struggle. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  supporters  of  this 
bill  that  what  Great  Britain  needs  most 
of  all  now  is  the  ability  to  secure  from 
America  the  tools  and  implements  of  war 
so  urgently  needed  by  her  at  this  time 
in  her  struggle.  We  can  give  her  this 
aid,  keep  out  of  the  war,  preserve  our 
own  democracy,  and  preserve  our  con- 
stitutional government  v/ithout  a  surren- 
der of  the  purse  and  the  lawmaking 
powers  to  the  Executive.  We  must  not, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  democracies  of 
the  old  world,  give  up  the  most  precious 
thing  we  possess — our  own  democracy. 

This  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  dele- 
gates the  war-making  powers  of  the 
Congress  to  the  Executive,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  power  to  declare  war. 
Under  modern  warfare  this  naked  right 
to  declare  war  in  the  Congress  is  no  pro- 
tection against  our  Involvement.  This 
bfll  gives  the  power  to  the  President  to 
lend  or  lease  our  battleships,  guns,  tanks, 
and  bombers  and  other  Im.plements  of 
war  to  any  foreign  country  he  may  de- 
sire if  he  deems  it  essential  to  our  de- 
fense. Our  guns,  our  ships,  our  planes, 
under  the  direction  of  our  own  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, will  be  carrying  forward  the 
fight.  This  is  an  alliance  of  offense  and 
defense.  By  so  doing  we  are  in  the  war 
as  a  belligerent. 

Under  this  bill  our  Commander  In 
Chief  becomes  the  directing  head  in  the 
war  and  the  United  States  of  America 
underwrites  Its  success.    Under  his  di- 
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rectlon  our  ships,  our  guns,  our  planes, 
and  our  munitions,  the  very  sinews  of 
war,  are  plunged  again  in  the  battlefields 
of  the  Old  World  under  the  control  of 
our  commander  and  America  becomes  at 
long  last  a  belligerent.  Who  will  say  our 
men  will  not  follow?  If  it  becomes  our 
war,  will  we  not  be  slackers  if  We  do  not 
join  in  with  all  we  have— our  blood  as 
well  as  our  dollars? 

The  House  refused  to  put  any  restric- 
tions in  the  bill  to  protect  us  against  this 
Involvement  in  the  war.  It  refused  to 
place  a  limit  upon  American  money  and 
property  that  was  thus  placed  at  the  Pres- 
ident's disposal.  Seven  billion  dollars  was 
suggested  as  a  limit  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wadsworth],  a 
friend  of  the  bill.  The  administration 
and  the  majority  leaders  refused  to  con- 
sent even  to  this  limitation.  A  blank 
check  was  given  to  the  President  by  the 
bill.  The  only  power  left  in  the  Congress 
is  our  future  appropriations.  This  bill, 
however,  establishes  ithe  policy  of  the 
Congress  and  gives  thie  President  a  man- 
date to  go  forward  wit|hout  limitation.  It 
also  directs  him  to  turn  over  to  the  bel- 
ligerents he  may  select  our  arsenals  and 
shipyards  in  which  tb  repair  and  equip 
belligerent  vessels,  thus  bringing  the  war 
to  our  own  shores.  This  is  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  Panama  Agreement  we  pro- 
posed, and  secured  its  Adoption.  The  ma- 
jority leaders  refusbd  to  permit  an 
amendment  providing  that  our  own  sol 
diers  should  not  be  se 
of  Europe  and  Asia, 
of  the  bill  refused  to 
Ited  to  immediate  an 
short  of  war. 

I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  and  in  accordance 
with  my  oath  of  offl<e  to  do  everything 
within  my  power  to  provide  for  our  own 
national  defense,  to  ])rotect  and  to  pre- 
serve our  own  democracy  and,  above  all, 
to  keep  the  United  Slates  out  of  the  Eu- 
ropean war  as  a  belligerent. 

We  are  facing  a  great  crisis  in  our 
national  history.  Our  emotions  have 
been  aroused.  With  Ihe  liberty  and  pres- 
ervation of  our  own  country  at  stake,  ^e 
must  not  give  v/ay  to  emotionalism  or 
partisanship  or  personal  considerations, 
but  must  each  for  hijnself  decide  what  Is 
best  in  this  emergency  for  the  well-being 
of  our  own  country.! 

I  do  not  hold  to  llhe  defeatists'  belief 
that  America  is  weak,  that  the  British 
Fleet  is  our  first  linu  of  defense  and  we 
will  be  found  wanting  if  the  supreme 
test  comes  and  we  are  called  upon  to 
defend  our  people  and  our  possessions. 
We  will  rise  up  as  oie  man  and  fight  to 
the  last  ditch.  We  will  fight  not  only 
with  our  dollars  and  our  property,  but 
we  will  defend  with  our  lives  the  great 
heritages  which  hav;  come  to  us  through 
struggle  and  battle  in  a  righteous  cause, 
and  we  will  win  In  such  a  cause.  Let  us 
prepare  ourselves  against  the  day  If  It 
shall  ever  come— God  grant  it  will  not— 
when  we  will  be  pui  to  the  test,  and  let 
us  preserve  In  the  j meantime  our  unity 
and  loyalty  to  America,  and  let  us  pre- 
pare ourselves  that  we  will  not  be  found 
wanting  In  equipment  and  thfe  means  for 
defense  as  well  as  ^he  spirit  to  battle  to 
the  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  these  considerations 
\  In  mind  I  could  no;  vote  for  H,  R.  1776, 


feeling  as  I  do  that  the  aid  to  Britain 
which  it  seeks  to  provide  and  which  I 
am  willing  to  give  can  be  given  without 
putting  America  in  the  war  and  without 
Congress  surrendering  its  constitutional 
control  over  the  purse  and  the  war 
powers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  interest  of  our  own 
welfare  and  national  unity  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  other  branch  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  consideration  of  this  bill  will 
amend  It  so  that  all  of  us  may  join  to- 
gether in  unity  in  a  program  without 
the  abdication  of  Congress  that  will 
bring  about  total  defense  for  America, 
preserve  our  own  American  way  of  life, 
and  give  effective  and  immediate  aid  to 
the  democracies  of  the  Old  World  In 
their  life  and  death  struggle,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  America  out  of  the  war 
as  a  belligerent. 


The  Duty  of  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  10.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SHREVEPORT  (LA.) 
JOURNAL  OF  JANUARY  18,  1941 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Shreveport  Journal  of  Janu- 
ary 18: 

THE  DUTY  OF  CONGRESS 

Hearings  on  the  lease-lend  bill  got  under 
way  with  stirprlsing  promptness  following 
Introduction  in  Congress  of  the  measure  de- 
signed to  give  aid  to  Great  Britain.  Greece, 
and  China  in  their  struggle  against  the 
dictators.  Already  three  members  of  the 
Cabinet  have  given  the  committee  the  benefit 
of  their  views  on  the  subject;  other  men  in 
high  position,  in  and  out  of  the  Government, 
are  to  be  heard  at  length  before  the  commit- 
tee makes  its  recommendations,  all  of  which 
is  as  it  ought  to  be  in  a  democracy  such  as 
ours. 

Opponents  of  the  vastly  important  measure 
are  to  have  their  inning,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
and  Senators  Vandenberg  and  Taft,  Republi- 
cans, and  Wheeler,  Democrat,  promise  a 
vigorous  fight.  Representative  Hamh-ton 
Fish,  Republican,  who  hails  from  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's own  congressional  district,  has  assumed 
command  of  the  opposition  forces  in  the 
lower  House,  and  has  invited  a  number  of 
witnesses:  included  in  this  list  are  Wendell 
Willkle  and  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  the 
former  Presidential  candidate  having  an- 
nounced agreement  in  principle  with  the 
President's  plan,  while  the  latter  may  be 
expected  to  oppose  anything  and  everything 
the  administration  asks. 

It  is  the  obvious  duty  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  give  careful,  prayerful,  and  patriotic 
consideration  to  the  proposed  legislation, 
realizing  that  they  have  a  very  large  share 
of  the  responsibility  in  charting  the  Na- 
tion's course  dvirlng  the  dangerous  times 
ahead.  They  should  not  delegate  all  power 
and  responsibility  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  without  placing  hi 
the  law  aU  necessary  restrictions  as  to  how 


far  the  United  SUtes  Is  wUling  to  travel 
along  the  defense  road  by  aiding  the  bellig- 
erents. It  is  their  duty,  also,  to  place  a 
limit  upon  the  time  for  which  they  shall 
turn  over  the  functions  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government. 

The  bill,  hastily  drawn,  without  doubt  wiU 
be  found  defective  In  some  respects,  and 
these  Imperfections  should  be  remedied  in 
committee,  rather  than  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  There  is  need,  of  course,  for  quick 
action.  t)ecause  the  emergency  la  great  and 
the  threat  to  western  civilization  Is  Im- 
minent; but  there  should  be  full  and  com- 
plete discussion,  then  a  vote,  on  absolutely 
nonpartisan  lines.  Republican  minority 
leaders  have  agreed  there  shaU  be  no  fili- 
buster on  the  floor  of  either  House;  In- 
deed, they  cannot  afford  to  use  such  tactics 
after  22.000,000  of  their  political  party  voted 
for  a  candidate  pledged  to  the  same  course 
now  being  followed  by  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dent. Any  effort  at  obstructionism,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  opposing  the  administration 
in  power,  will  be  frowned  upon  by  the  whole 
of  the  American  people,  regardless  of  politi- 
cal beliefs.  The  problem  with  which  Ameri- 
ca is  faced  is  entirely  too  grave  for  any 
attempted  solution  on  partisan  lines. 

Tlie  suggestion  is  made  in  representative 
quarters  that  a  time  limit  not  to  exceed  a 
years  should  be  fixed  for  the  expiration  of  the 
authority  sought  to  be  given  the  President, 
and  this  should  be  ample.  The  time  might 
even  be  made  1  year,  since  the  same  Con- 
gress would  have  authority  to  extend  it  if 
necessary.  President  Roosevelt  is  said  to 
have  no  objection  to  some  definite  limita- 
tion being  fixed  by  law.  The  Congress 
should  also  reserve  to  itself  some  supervision 
of  the  appropriations  that  will  have  to  be 
made.  Instead  of  giving  the  President  what 
amounts  to  a  "blank  check,"  though  care 
would  have  to  be  taken  that  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  should  not  thus  be 
destroyed. 

All  Americans,  we  believe,  are  in  agree- 
ment as  to  the  necessity  for  placing  power  In 
the  hands  of  one  individual  If  results  are  to 
be  accomplished  promptly.  We  have  learned 
this  much  from  the  totalitarian  governmenu* 
successes  and  from  the  failure  of  the  democ- 
racies of  Etxrope — the  failure  to  prepare  for 
emergencies.  When  the  Congress  has  given 
the  needed  careful  consideration  and  has 
made  the  necessary  changes  in  the  bill  under 
consideration,  it  then  becomes  the  solemn 
duty  of  every  Member,  regardless  of  political 
label,  to  support  the  President  In  every  move 
he  may  be  called  to  make  for  protection  of 
the  land  which  all  of  us  love.  To  do  any- 
thing less  would  be  treason. 


Educational  Program  of  Youni:  Demo- 
crats of  California;  Resolutions  in  Sup- 
port of  H.  R.  160,  Voorhis  Bill  for  Pur- 
ckase  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  February  10,  1941 


THREE  DOCUMENTS  OP  DEMOCRATIC 
CLUBS  OF  CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  asked  permission  to  in- 
clude with  my  remarks  herewith  three 
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short  documents.  The  first  of  these  is  an 
outline  of  the  educational  program 
adopted  by  the  Young  Democrats  of 
California.  It  seems  to  me  their  plans 
and  program  are  worthy  of  careful  study 
and  consideration  by  anyone  who  is  con- 
cerned with  one  of  the  really  fimdamen- 
tal  Jobs  of  our  country  today — the  job  of 
building  a  sturdy,  informed,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, inspired  public  opinion. 

Naturally  it  means  a  very  great  deal 
to  me  to  note  that  the  Young  Democrats 
of  my  State  advocate  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  H.  R.  160,  my  bill  to  purchase 
the  capital  stock  of  the  12  central  Federal 
Reserve  banks. 

The  second  document  which  I  include 
herewith  is  a  resolution  of  the  Demo- 
cratic County  Central  Committee  of  Los 
Angeles,  endorsing  that  same  bill. 

The  documents  follow: 
Joint  State  Mietinc  Adopts  Psocram 

Tlie  attached  program  expresses  the  stand 
taken  by  the  Joint  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  California. 
Inc.,  on  the  subject  of  national  defense.  At 
the  same  time,  this  program  serves  as  a 
guide  to  the  most  controversial  topics  of  cur- 
rent political  interest.  It  is  sriggested  that 
debates,  open  forums,  or  town  meetings  on 
such  controversial  subjects  would  prove  of 
great  benefit  to  our  organization.  These 
meetings  wc\ild  be  sponsored  by  Toimg  Dem- 
iJcratic  Clubs.  The  purpose  of  these  meetings 
would  be  to  attract  large  audiences,  build 
favorable  publicity,  and  as  a  result  to  In- 
crease the  membership  and  prestige  of  ottr 
clubs. 

THZ  IDUCATIOIf  COMICRTXZ  WIU.  HXLP  TOU 

The  education  committee  will  meet  with 
Interested  club  members  for  the  purpose  of 
planning  and  organizing  mass  meetings. 
Controversial  issues  will  be  discussed  to  de- 
termine their  crowd-gathering  power.  Means 
of  publicity  such  as  hand  bills,  newspapers, 
telephone  committees  will  be  determined 
tipon  to  promote  a  particulsir  meeting. 
Speakers  will  be  obtained. 

Lastly  the  members  of  the  education  oom- 
mlttee  will  cooperate  with  the  club  mem- 
bers when  the  club  has  determined  upon  a 
course  of  action. 

The  education  committee  recognizes  that 
the  control  of  maas  action,  the  effective  de- 
velopment of  mass  opinion  is  a  scientific  task. 
The  education  committee  is  therefore  at- 
tempting to  establish  a  laboratory  for  the 
development  of  formulae  which  wUl  enable 
the  clubs  to  gather  large  audiences  and  thus 
to  interest  large  numbers  of  people  in  Yo\ing 
Democracy. 

rcmcu  Slum  Tone* 

Each  subject  may  be  used  for  one  or  sev- 
eral meetings. 

An  edticatlonal  program  for  the  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  of  California.  Inc..  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  a  greater  degree  of  effi- 
ciency in  national  defense,  the  Joint  execu- 
tive committee  meeting  of  January  19,  1940, 
Approved  unanimoiisly  the  following: 

Preamble:  We  advocate  a  program  of  mili- 
tant democracy  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the 
TltaUty  of  attitude  and  the  effectiveness  of 
action  which  was  basic  to  those  great  leaders 
who  established  and  developed  the  American 
Republic.  Democracy  was  not  won  and  can- 
xx>t  be  maintained  by  weaklings. 

First,  for  national  defense  we  advocate  the 
complete  mobilization  of  American  strength 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  menace  to  the 
Americas.  In  particular,  we  advocate  to  use 
as  much  of  the  capacity  of  Industry  for  the 
production  of  war  materials  as  is  consistent 
with  the  health  and  well-being  of  cur  people. 
We  advocate  that  no  loans  be  made  to  nations 


which  might  have  the  effect  of  aiding  the 
Axis.  We  advocate  the  complete  withhold- 
ing of  supplies  from  the  Axis  Powers  or  to 
nations  under  their  domination,  and  also  to 
any  nation  from  which  supplies  may  be  trans- 
shipped to  the  Axis. 

Secondly,  for  national  defense  we  advocate 
the  suppression  of  traitors  and  spies;  In  par- 
ticular, we  advocate  the  suppression  of  for- 
eign-controlled political  organizations.  These 
organizations  have  shown  clearly  by  word 
and  deed  their  determination  to  sabotage  the 
national-defense  program,  they  have  flaunted 
their  loyalty  to  principles  of  government  con- 
trary In  spirit  and  form  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  they  have  organized 
lately  with  treasonable  and  seditious  intent 
an  army  of  "fifth  columnists"  here  in  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  and  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  national  defense,  we  advocate,  as 
an  immediate  first  step,  that  the  German- 
American  Bimd  and  the  Communist  Paity 
be  outlawed. 

Thirdly,  for  national  defense  we  advocate 
the  reciprocal  responsibility  of  labor,  Industry, 
and  the  public  for  the  creation  of  a  national 
unity  which  will  provide  fair  and  Jiist  treat- 
ment for  all  economic  and  social  classes,  with- 
out undue  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  any.  In 
particular,  we  advocate  that  no  discriminatory 
limitation  be  placed  on  labor's  right  to 
strike.  We  advocate  that  no  Government 
contracts  be  given  to  labor-law  violators. 
Lastly,  for  national  defense  through  recipro- 
cal responsibility,  we  advocate  that  the  bene- 
fits of  social  security  be  extended  to  all  cate- 
gories of  workers,  and  that  more  of  our  senior 
citizens  be  granted  the  benefits  of  the  old- 
age  pension  system. 

Fourthly,  for  national  defense  we  advocate 
the  reorganization  of  the  financial  proce- 
dures of  the  Nation  so  that  the  constitutional 
departments  of  the  Government,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  President  shaU  exercise  their 
constitutional  right  to  control  the  issuance  of 
currency  and  credit.  In  particular,  to  effect 
the  purposes,  we  advocate  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  H.  R.  160.  introduced  by  Jehbt 
VoosKis  of  California. 

Fifthly,  for  national  defense  we  advocate  a 
system  of  taxation  based  on  these  two  prin- 
ciples, the  ability  to  pay,  and  the  promoton 
of  the  welfare  and  strength  of  the  Nation. 
In  partlcvilar,  we  advocate  that  the  Nation 
discontinue  its  present  policy  of  allowing  in- 
vested capital  to  be  tax  free,  when  It  is  in- 
vested In  bonds  or  other  obligations  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  units  of  government. 

Sixthly,  for  national  defense  we  advocate 
a  national  health  program.  In  particular,  we 
advocate  a  national  system  of  health  insur- 
ance. sl\ui  clearance,  and  more  recreational 
facilities. 

rcn  THX  STATZ  or  California  we  advocate  a 

nOCSAM     OF     NATIONAL     DEFENSE     THBOTTSH 
STATE  STRENGTH 

1.  We  advocate  the  reorganization  of  our 
State  legislature  so  as  to  make  it  responsive 
to  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  State.  There- 
fore, we  advocate  a  unicameral  legislature. 

2.  We  advocate  the  full  utilization  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  State  by  such  means 
as  the  Central  Valley  project. 

3.  We  advocate  a  reform  of  the  State  pri- 
mary election  practices  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  the  people  of  California  a  fuller 
and  more  healthful  sense  of  participation  In 
democratic  processes.  In  particular,  we  ad- 
vocate that  the  practice  of  cross-filing  be 
declared  illegal. 


Resolution 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Los  Angeles  Coimty 
Democratic  Central  Committee  does  hereby 
endorse  the  Voorhis  bill  (H.  R.  160  and  H.  J. 
Res.  30)  tot  monetary  reform,  and  request  the 
members  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  congres- 
sional delegation  to  both  support  it  and  to 
use  their  influence  to  have  them  reported  out 
from  committees:  and  be  It  further 


Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  to 
Senator  Downey  and  members  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Congressional  Committee. 

Adopted  unanimously  at  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  Los  Angeles  County  Democratic  Cen- 
tral Committee,  January  14,  1941. 

George  Mters,  Secretary. 


Civil  Defense  Organization  and  Admin- 
istration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  February  10,  1941 


PRELIMINARY   REPORT   OF   CONFERENCE 
OF    MAYORS 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Preliminary 
Report  for  Civil  Defense  Organization 
and  Administration  in  the  United  States, 
submitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  F.  H.  LaGuardia,  president  of 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 
and  a  letter  of  transmittal  of  the  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  United  States 

Com^ERZNCE  OP  Mayors, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Janxmry  31,  1941. 
The  President, 

The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT:  I  submit  herewith 
a  preliminary  report  on  the  requirements 
and  necessary  preparation  for  the  proper  de- 
fense of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  that 
may  be  exposed  to  attack,  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors.  This 
preliminary  report  is  the  result  of  a  pains- 
taking study  and  survey  made  by  Mr.  Paul  V. 
Betters.  May  I  point  out  that  it  Is  of  urgent 
importance  to  bring  about  proper  coordina- 
tion for  civil  defense  and  arrange  for  the 
proper  allocation  of  duties  and  responslbiU- 
Ities.  Other  countries  have  learned  that  the 
responsibility  of  civil  defense  and  the  loss  of 
a  city  Is  not  local  but  Involves  and  injures 
the  entire  country. 

This  report  will  be  followed  with  a  more 
detailed  statement  as  to  the  emergency 
equipment  required  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property  as  well  as  construction  and 
physical  changes  needed  based  upon  actual 
experience  in  other  countries.  The  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  will  submit  this 
statement  to  you  In  a  very  short  time  as  well 
as  to  the  Congress  for  their  consideration. 

The  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  Is 
ready  at  any  moment  to  cooperate  with  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments.  I  respectfully 
wish  to  say  that  this  report  does  not  call  for 
additional  surveys  or  simply  paper  planning 
or  the  presentation  of  theoretical  problems. 
The  cities  are  In  a  position  now  to  proceed  for 
actual  and  necessary  measures  of  defense. 

I  await  your  p!e£.sure. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  H.  LaGuardia, 

President. 
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Preliminary  Report  fo^  Civil  Defense  Or- 
ganization   AND    Administration    in    the 

United  States 

(Submitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  F.   H.  LaGiuardia,   president  of 
the  United  States  Coinference  of  Mayors) 
introduction 

The  need  for  establMihing  a  program  for 
civil  defense  In  the  Uifilted  States  has  al- 
ready been  recognized  by  many  cities  and 
by  various  branches  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  isome  cities,  such  as 
New  York  Gity,  have  been  giving  attention 
to  the  problem  for  seiveral  years,  and  de- 
tailed clvll-defense  plains  have  been  formu- 
lated which  can  be  put  into  immediate 
operation  In  the  event  of  any  emergency. 
The  War  Department  [has  announced  that 
it  has  In  preparation  |a  report  on  air-raid 
precautions  for  use  by  civil  authorities. 
Recently  the  Department  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  engineers  to  assist  on  problems 
of  protection  to  clvillahs  and  civilian  prop- 
erties in  time  of  war.  Among  the  matters 
to  be  studied  are  those  pertaining  to  air- 
raid bomb  shelters,  water  supply,  and  power. 
For  several  months  &  fire  advisory  com- 
mittee to  the  advisor:)'  commission  to  the 
council  of  national  defense  has  been  func- 
tioning. In  the  orgaiiizatlon  of  the  coun- 
cU  there  is  also  an  iofflce  of  coordinator 
of  health,  welfare,  and  related  activities 
giving  attention  to  thje  health  and  welfare 
problems  of  both  the  civilian  and  military 
population.  The  Defense  Communications 
Board  has  been  established  by  Executive 
order  of  the  President.  The  Federal  Se- 
curity agency,  including  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  the  Social  Security 
Board,  and  the  N.  Y.  A.,  and  the  Federal 
Works  agency.  Including  the  W.  P.  A.,  are 
similarly  concerned  in  one  way  or  another 
with  civil-defense  problems. 

We  have  already  gone  so  far  along  the 
road  of  preparation  for  any  eventuality  that 
municipal  officials  have  studied  conditions, 
on  the  spot.  In  both  Canada  and  England. 
And  certain  Federal  officials  are  now  en- 
gaged in  making  surveys  to  combat  zones 
abroad. 

It  Is  now  apparent  that  the  ttftie  for 
creation  of  an  integrated  and  coordinated 
clvll-defense  administration  has  arrived  If 
waste  and  duplication  of  effort  are  to  be 
avoided  and  efficient  organization  Is  to  be 
achieved.  In  an  emergency  It  would  simply 
be  impossible  for  local  authorities  to  deal 
with  a  score  of  separate  and  Independent 
Federal  agencies. 

The  interest  of  the  cities  of  the  Nation  in 
an  adequate  clvll-defense  program  requires 
no  extended  discussion.  The  fact  that  city 
governments  have  an  important  part  to  play 
in  any  civil-defenEC  program  Is  evident 
through  European  examples.  Local  govern- 
ment m  England,  as  elsewhere,  "was  estab- 
lished and  developed  to  administer  the  acts 
of  peace,  and  to  promote  social  welfare.  To- 
day it  finds  itself  cast  for  the  involuntary 
role  of  playing  a  leading  part  In  the  Battle  of 
Britain."  And  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
English  local  authorities,  are  able  to  carry 
the  burdens  which  have  been  thrust  upon 
them,  much  depends. 

Modern  warfare  has  completely  changed  the 
whole  conception  of  civil  defense;  and  aerial 
warfare,  specifically,  has  emphasized  the  Im- 
portance of  efficient  municipal  governments 
prepared  to  deal  with  emergencies.  For 
"aerial  assaults  on  cities  spread  death  and 
ruin,  impair  public-utility  services  and  put 
a  tremendous  strain  upon  police,  fire,  wel- 
fare, and  other  municipal  departments." 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  Washington  Post 
is  to  the  point: 

"The  bombing  of  our  own  cities  oy  a  hos- 
tile air  force  may  appear  to  be  a  very  remote 
possibility  at  present.  But  It  is  against  such 
potential  dangers  that  we  are  arming,  and 
the  greater  our  preparations  for  defence  the 
smaller  wUl  be  the  likelihood  of  an  attack. 


"With  the  experiences  of  London  vividly  In 
mind,  Americans  tan  readily  appreciate  the 
Importance  of  close  cooperation  t>etween  the 
civilian  and  military  authorities  In  the  event 
of  war.  To  make  such  cooperation  fully  ef- 
fective, when  an  emergency  develops.  It  Is 
essential  for  the  military  and  civilian  au- 
thorities to  understand  one  another's  prob- 
lems and  to  be  ready  with  plans  of  action. 
"At  Its  recent  annual  meeting  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  showed  that  It 
realizes  the  heavy  responsibilities  resting  up- 
on the  shoulders  of  the  municipal  authorities 
In  the  present  emergency.  The  War  Depart- 
ment Is  likewise  impressed  by  the  Importance 
of  city  defenses.  Brig.  Gen.  James  E.  Chaney 
told  the  mayors: 

"  'You  are  In  a  position  to  exercise  profound 
influence  over  the  American  people  who  have 
elevated  you  to  your  present  positions.  Con- 
sequently we  of  the  Army  are  glad  to  talk  to 
you  and  point  out  from  a  military  viewpoint 
some  of  our  problems  and  our  plans  for  the 
future.' 

"Here  Is  encouraging  evidence  that  military 
and  civilian  leaders  have  a  realistic  grasp  of 
the  problems  created  by  modern  warfare. 
They  know  that  It  Is  no  longer  a  clash  be- 
tween armed  forces  but  a  contest  In  which 
both  civilians  and  soldiers  must  employ  all 
the  resources  at  their  coimnand  to  avert  dis- 
aster to  themselves  and  to  overcome  a  com- 
mon enemy." 

Attack  from  the  air  "made  it  necessary  for 
Great  Britain  to  develop  a  whole  new  sys- 
tem of  civil  defense.  In  doing  so  It  chose  to 
make  use  of  Its  existing  structure  of  local 
government  rather  than  to  tvirn  the  Job  over 
to  military  authorities  or  to  set  up  new  or- 
gans of  administration."  In  the  stress  of  the 
emergency  the  latter  two  alternatives  were, 
of  covu'se,  out  of  the  question.  Similarly, 
Canada  is  new  at  work  on  a  nation-wide  civil 
defense  program  based  on  utilization  of  exist- 
ing municipal  machinery. 

This  report  is  submitted  in  the  hope  that, 
based  upon  the  experiences  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  studies  made  in  Canada,  it  may  lead 
to  adoption  of  a  clvll-defense  program  for  the 
United  States — with  particular  reference  to 
the  functioning  of  municipal  governments  in 
such  a  program. 

The  report  Is  admittedly  incomplete  In 
many  particulars.  It  deals  primarily  with 
organization.  Civil  defense  consists  of  many 
activities  and  only  the  important  phases  are 
mentioned.  However,  it  is  fortunate  that 
there  now  exists  a  body  of  technical  litera- 
ture from  England  on  practically  every  detaU 
of  a  civil-defense  program.  A  partial  list  cf 
documents  now  available  Is  included  In  the 
appendix. 

I  emphasize  that  the  suggestions  made 
herein  are  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  spread- 
ing alarm  regarding  our  own  situation  as  re- 
lated to  the  present  International  situation. 
The  report  simply  recommends  establishment 
of  an  organization  for  civil  protection  against 
po.'!slble  air  attack. 

If  Montreal.  Just  a  few  minutes  by  air  from 
the  border  of  New  York  State,  has  deemed 
it  advisable  to  plan  an  extensive  alr-rald 
shelter  scheme.  It  is  at  least  well  that  we 
give  some  thought  to  developing  a  coordinated 
and  workable  clvll-defense  program  for  Amer- 
ican cities — particularly  for  those  cities  in 
areas  which  are.  in  the  opinion  of  military 
experts,  vulnerable  to  attack. 

P.  H.  LaGuardia.  President. 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 

PRELIMINARY   REPORT 

(Prepared  by  Paul  V.  Betters,  executive  di- 
rector. United  States  Conference  of  Mayors) 
Chapter   /.»  The   problem    and   passive    air 
defense 
Defense  against  air  attack  can  be  divided 


» Based  on  material  supplied  to  the  writer 
by  the  Federal  Air  Raid  Precaution*  Com- 
mittee, Otuwa,  Canada. 


Into  two  parts — active  (which  comprises  the 
bombing  counter-offensive  and  the  action  of 
fighters,  antiaircraft  guns,  and  searchlights), 
and  passive.  Active  defense  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  military  services,  and.  as  such, 
is  outside  the  scope  of  this  report.  Passive 
defense  includes  those  measures  of  protection 
which  can  be  taken  on  the  ground  to  mini- 
mize the  effects  of  attacks  from  the  air, 
both  on  personnel  and  material. 

Unlike  land  forces,  aircraft  cannot  be  pre- 
vented from  crossing  a  frontier  by  any 
natural  or  artificial  means;  the  measures  of 
active  defense,  1.  e..  bombing,  fighting,  and 
antlalTcraft  defense,  which  can  be  instituted 
will,  however,  reduce  the  scale  of  attack  and 
may  ultimately  render  the  attack  of  ob- 
jectives situated  some  distance  from  the  coast 
too  hazardous  to  be  undertaken  regularly. 
Air  operations  can  be  conducted  with  almost 
equal  facility  either  by  day  or  by  night  and 
under  weather  conditions  which  10  years  ago 
would  have  been  considered  extremely  haz- 
ardous; the  regularity  with  which  modern  air 
transport  operates  bears  ample  witness  to 
the  developments  which  have  taken  place. 
It  is  therefore  of  importance  that  any 
preparations  for  protection  against  air  attack 
should  be  brought  to  as  great  a  degree  of 
finality  in  peacetime  as  circumstances  will 
permit;  reliance  ol  eleventh-hour  improvisa- 
tion or  tlie  assumption  that  adequate  warn- 
ing will  be  received  is  almost  certain  to  prove 
Illusory  and  may  have  the  most  unfortunate 
consequences. 

Air  attacks  may  be  experienced  In  ar^  of 
the  following  forms: 

(a)  High  explosive  bombs:  This  type  of 
bomb  is  filled  with  high  explosive  material, 
and  Is  Intended  primarily  for  the  destruction 
of  life  and  property.  The  actual  effect  of  the 
bomb  will  naturally  depend  on  the  amount 
of  high  explosive  It  contalrj  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  case,  but  most  modern  bombs  of 
100  pwunds  weight  or  over  will  be  capable  of 
penetrating  ordlr-ary  buildings.  Contact 
with  any  part  of  a  steel  or  stone  structure 
'may  serve  either  to  defiect  the  path  of  the 
bomb  or  to  explode  it  prematurely,  and  re- 
inforced concrete  floors  of  exceptional  thick- 
ness may  also  cause  the  bomb  to  explode. 
It  will  be  more  normal,  however,  for  the  ex- 
plosion to  take  place  at  or  below  ground 
level.  Apart  from  the  direct  damage  caused 
by  the  explosion  of  the  bomb,  considerable 
effect  may  also  be  felt  from  the  blast  which 
lusually  spreads  upwards  and  outwards. 

(b)  Incendiary  bombs:  This  type  of  bomb 
is  usually  smaU  and  light  and  is  filled  with 
an  Incendiary  compound  which  is  ignited 
when  the  bomb  strikes  any  obstacle.  It. Is 
used  only  for  causing  fires  to  property  and 
is  not  likely  to  cause  much  Injury  to  person- 
nel unless  a  direct  hit  is  sustained. 

(c)  Gas  bombs  or  sprays:  Gases  may  be 
divided  into  two  main  types:  (1)  Nonper- 
Blstent;    (2)  persistent. 

( 1 )  Nonperslstent  gases  when  liberated  are 
rapidly  diluted  by  admixture  with  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  danger  Is  therefore  of  fairly 
short  duration.  Examples  of  such  gases  are 
chlorine,  phosgene,  and  the  poisonous  smckcg 
derived  from  variotos  arsenical  compounds. 

(2)  Persistent  gases  are  usually  liquids 
which  will  contaminate  the  area  on  -shlch 
they  are  released  and  continue  to  give  off 
vapor  for  a  considerable  time,  In  certain 
cai.es.  weeks,  unless  countermeasures  are 
taken.  Mustard  gas  Is  the  most  dangerous 
of  the  persistent  gases,  and  In  addition  to  the 
high  degree  of  vapor  danger,  there  Is  also 
risk  of  injury  as  a  result  of  contact  with  the 
contaminated  ground.  Under  normal  weath- 
er conditions  the  rate  cf  evaporation  of  mus- 
tard gas  Is  slow,  and  this  accounts  for  lt« 
persistency.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
danger  from  vapor  will  be  greatest  In  con- 
fined places,  where  rapid  interchange  of  air 
does  not  occur. 

The  essential  difference  between  these  two 
types  of  gas  is  that  in  the  one  a  temporary 
local  high  concentration  of  gas  may  be  ex- 
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short  documents.  The  first  of  these  is  an 
outline  of  the  educational  program 
adopted  by  the  Young  Democrats  of 
California.  It  seems  to  me  their  plans 
and  program  are  worthy  of  careful  study 
and  consideration  by  anyone  who  is  con- 
cerned with  one  of  the  really  fimdamen- 
tal  Jobs  of  our  country  today — the  job  of 
building  a  sturdy,  informed,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, inspired  public  opinion. 

Naturally  it  means  a  very  great  deal 
to  me  to  note  that  the  Young  Democrats 
of  my  State  advocate  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  H.  R.  160,  my  bill  to  purchase 
the  capital  stock  of  the  12  central  Federal 
Reserve  banks. 

The  second  document  which  I  include 
herewith  is  a  resolution  of  the  Demo- 
cratic County  Central  Committee  of  Los 
Angeles,  endorsing  that  same  bill. 

The  documents  follow: 

Joint  State  Mzmifo  Adopts  Pkogram 

The  attached  program  expresses  the  stand 
taken  by  the  Joint  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  California. 
Inc.,  on  the  subject  of  national  defense.  At 
the  same  time,  this  program  serves  as  a 
guide  to  the  most  controversial  topics  of  cur- 
rent political  interest.  It  Is  suggested  that 
debates,  open  forums,  or  town  meetings  on 
0uch  controversial  subjects  would  prove  of 
great  benefit  to  oxir  organization.  These 
meetings  would  be  sponsored  by  Toimg  Dem- 
ocratic Clubs.  The  purpose  of  these  meetings 
would  be  to  attract  large  audiences,  build 
lavorable  publicity,  and  as  a  resxilt  to  In- 
crease the  membership  and  prestige  of  our 
clubs. 

THX  IDUCATION  COMMITTEX  WIIJ.  HELP  TOU 

The  education  committee  will  meet  with 
Interested  club  members  for  the  purpose  of 
planning  and  organizing  mass  meetings. 
Controversial  Issues  will  be  disciissed  to  de- 
termine their  crowd -gathering  power  Means 
of  publicity  such  as  hand  bills,  newspapers, 
telephone  committees  will  be  determined 
upon  to  promote  a  particular  meeting. 
Speakers  will  be  obtained. 

Lastly  the  members  of  the  education  com- 
mittee will  cooperate  with  the  club  mem- 
bers when  the  club  has  determined  upon  a 
course  of  action. 

The  education  committee  recognizes  that 
the  control  of  mass  action,  the  effective  de- 
velopment of  maas  opinion  Is  a  acientiflc  task. 
The  education  committee  Is  therefore  at- 
tempting to  establish  a  laboratory  for  the 
development  of  formxilae  which  will  enable 
the  clubs  to  gather  large  audiences  and  thus 
to  Interest  large  numbers  of  people  In  Yoimg 
Democracy. 

FoKVM  Studt  Topics 

Each  subject  may  be  tised  for  one  or  sev- 
eral meetings. 

An  educational  program  for  the  Toung 
Democratic  Clubs  of  California,  Inc.,  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  a  greater  degree  of  effi- 
ciency in  national  defense,  the  Joint  execu- 
tive committee  meeting  of  January  19.  1940, 
ipproved  unanimously  the  following: 

Preamble:  We  advocate  a  program  of  mili- 
tant democracy  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the 
vitality  of  attitude  and  the  effectiveness  of 
action  which  was  basic  to  those  great  leaders 
who  established  and  developed  the  American 
Republic.  Democracy  was  not  won  and  can- 
not be  maintained  by  weaklings. 

First,  for  national  defense  we  advocate  the 
complete  mobilization  of  American  strength 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  menace  to  the 
Americas.  In  particular,  we  advocate  to  use 
as  much  of  the  capacity  of  Industry  for  the 
production  of  war  materials  as  is  consistent 
with  the  health  and  well-being  of  our  people. 
We  advocate  that  no  loiuu  be  made  to  nations 


which  might  have  the  effect  of  aiding  the 
Axis.  We  advocate  the  con^lete  withhold- 
ing of  supplies  from  the  Axis  Powers  or  to 
nations  tmder  their  domination,  and  also  to 
any  nation  from  which  supplies  may  be  trans- 
shipped to  the  Axis. 

Secondly,  for  national  defense  we  advocate 
the  suppression  of  traitors  and  spies;  in  par- 
ticular, we  advocate  the  suppression  of  for- 
eign-controlled political  organizations.  These 
organizations  have  shown  clearly  by  word 
and  deed  their  determination  to  sabotage  the 
national-defense  program,  they  have  flaunted 
their  loyalty  to  principles  of  government  con- 
trary In  spirit  and  form  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  they  have  organized 
lately  with  treasonable  and  seditious  intent 
an  army  of  "fifth  columnists"  here  In  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  and  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  national  defense,  we  advocate,  as 
an  immediate  first  step,  that  the  German- 
American  Bund  and  the  Communist  Party 
be  outlawed. 

Thirdly,  for  national  defense  we  advocate 
the  reciprocal  responsibility  of  labor.  Industry, 
and  the  public  for  the  creation  of  a  national 
unity  which  will  provide  fair  and  Just  treat- 
ment for  all  economic  and  social  classes,  with- 
out undue  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  any.  In 
particular,  we  advocate  that  no  discriminatory 
limitation  be  placed  on  labor's  right  to 
strike.  We  advocate  that  no  Government 
contracts  be  given  to  labor-law  violators. 
Lastly,  for  national  defense  through  recipro- 
cal reBponsibility.  we  advocate  that  the  bene- 
fits of  social  security  be  extended  to  all  cate- 
gories of  workers,  and  that  more  of  our  senior 
citizens  be  granted  the  benefits  of  the  old- 
age  pension  system. 

Fourthly,  for  national  defense  we  advocate 
the  reorganization  of  the  financial  proce- 
aiues  of  the  Nation  so  that  the  constitutional 
departments  of  the  Government,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  President  shall  exercise  their 
constitutional  right  to  control  the  issuance  of 
currency  and  credit.  In  particular,  to  effect 
the  purposes,  we  advocate  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  H.  R.  160,  Introduced  by  Jerrt 
VooRHis  of  California. 

Fifthly,  for  national  defense  we  advocate  a 
system  of  taxation  based  on  these  two  prin- 
ciples, the  ability  to  pay,  and  the  promoton 
of  the  welfare  and  strength  of  the  Nation. 
In  particular,  we  advocate  that  the  Nation 
discontinue  its  present  policy  of  allowing  in- 
vested capital  to  be  tax  free,  when  It  is  In- 
vested in  bonds  or  other  obligations  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  units  of  government. 

Sixthly,  for  national  defense  we  adv^te 
a  national  health  program.  In  particular,  we 
advocate  a  national  system  of  health  insur- 
ance, slum  clearance,  and  more  recreational 
faciUties. 

FOB  THE  STATE  OF  CAUFOaNIA  WE  ADVOCATE  A 
FBOCKAM  or  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  THROUGH 
STATE   STRENGTH 

1.  We  advocate  the  reorganization  of  our 
State  leglslattire  so  as  to  make  it  responsive 
to  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  State.  There- 
fore, we  advocate  a  unicameral  legislature. 

2.  We  advocate  the  full  utilization  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  State  by  such  means 
as  the  Central  Valley  project. 

3.  We  advocate  a  reform  of  the  State  pri- 
mary election  practices  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  the  people  of  California  a  fuller 
and  more  healthful  sense  of  participation  In 
democratic  processes.  In  particular,  we  ad- 
vocate that  the  practice  of  cross-filing  be 
declared  Illegal. 

Resolxttion 
Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Democratic  Central  Committee  does  hereby 
endorse  the  Voorhis  bill  (H.  R.  160  and  H.  J. 
Res.  30)  for  monetary  reform,  and  request  the 
members  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  congres- 
sional delegation  to  both  support  it  and  to 
use  their  influence  to  have  them  reported  out 
from  committees;  and  be  It  further 


Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  to 
Senator  Downet  and  members  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Congressional  Committee. 

Adopted  unanimously  at  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  Los  Angeles  County  Democratic  Cen- 
tral Committee,  January  14,  1941. 

George  Myers,  Secretary. 


Civil  Defense  Organization  and  Admin- 
istration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  February  10,  1941 


PRELIMINARY   REPORT   OF    CONFERENCE 
OF    MAYORS 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Preliminary 
Report  for  Civil  Defense  Organization 
and  Administration  in  the  United  States, 
submitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  P.  H.  LaGuardia,  president  of 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 
and  a  letter  of  transmittal  of  the  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  United  States 

Conference  of  Mayors, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  31,  1941. 
The  President, 

The  White  House. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  I  submit  herewith 
a  preliminary  report  on  the  requirements 
and  necessary  preparation  for  the  proper  de- 
fense of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  that 
may  be  exposed  to  attack,  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors.  This 
preliminary  report  is  the  result  of  a  pains- 
taking study  and  survey  made  by  Mr.  Paiil  V. 
Betters.  May  I  point  out  that  it  is  of  urgent 
importance  to  bring  about  proper  coordina- 
tion for  civil  defense  and  arrange  for  the 
proper  allocation  of  duties  and  responsiblli- 
Ities.  Other  countries  have  learned  that  the 
responsibility  of  civil  defense  and  the  loss  of 
a  city  is  not  local  but  Involves  and  injures 
the  entire  country. 

This  report  will  be  followed  with  a  more 
detailed  statement  as  to  the  emergency 
equipment  required  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property  as  well  as  construction  and 
physical  changes  needed  based  upon  actual 
experience  in  other  countries.  The  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  will  submit  this 
statement  to  you  In  a  very  short  time  as  weU 
as  to  the  Congress  for  their  consideration. 

The  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  is 
ready  at  any  moment  to  cooperate  with  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments.  I  respectfully 
wish  to  say  that  this  report  does  not  call  for 
additional  svu-veys  or  simply  paper  planning 
or  the  presentation  of  theoretical  problems. 
The  cities  are  In  a  position  now  to  proceed  for 
actual  and  necessary  measures  of  defense. 

I  await  your  p!e£.sure. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  H.  LaGuardia, 

President. 
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Preuminary  Report  for  Civil  Defense  Or- 
ganization AND  Administration  in  the 
United  States 

(Submitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  F.  H.  LaGuardia,  president  of 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  need  for  establishing  a  program  for 
civil  defense  in  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready been  recognized  by  many  cities  and 
by  various  branches  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Some  cities,  such  as 
New  York  City,  have  been  giving  attention 
to  the  problem  for  several  years,  and  de- 
tailed civil-defense  plans  have  been  formu- 
lated which  can  be  put  into  immediate 
operation  In  the  event  of  any  emergency. 
The  War  Department  hsis  announced  that 
It  has  in  preparation  a  report  on  air-raid 
precautions  for  use  by  civil  authorities. 
Recently  the  Department  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  engineers  to  assist  on  problems 
of  protection  to  civilians  and  civilian  prop- 
erties in  time  of  war.  Among  the  matters 
to  be  studied  are  those  pertaining  to  air- 
raid bomb  shelters,  water  supply,  and  power. 
For  several  months  a  fire  advisory  com- 
mittee to  the  advisory  commission  to  the 
council  of  national  defense  has  been  func- 
tioning. In  the  organization  of  the  coun- 
cil there  Is  also  an  office  of  coordinator 
of  health,  welfare,  and  related  activities 
giving  attention  to  the  health  and  welfare 
problems  of  both  the  civilian  and  military 
population.  The  Defense  Communications 
Board  has  been  established  by  Executive 
order  of  the  President.  The  Federal  Se- 
curity agency,  including  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  the  Social  Security 
Board,  and  the  N.  Y.  A.,  and  the  Federal 
Works  agency,  including  the  W.  P.  A.,  are 
similarly  concerned  in  one  way  or  another 
with  civil-defense  problems. 

We  have  already  gone  so  far  along  the 
road  of  preparation  for  any  eventuality  that 
municipal  officials  have  studied  conditions, 
on  the  spot,  in  both  Canada  and  England. 
And  certain  Federal  officials  are  now  en- 
gaged in  making  surveys  in  combat  zones 
abroad. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  the  tiftie  for 
creation  of  an  integrated  and  coordinated 
civil-defense  administration  has  arrived  if 
waste  and  duplication  of  effort  are  to  be 
avoided  and  efficient  organization  is  to  be 
achieved.  In  an  emergency  it  would  simply 
be  impossible  for  local  authorities  to  deal 
with  a  score  of  separate  and  independent 
Federal  agencies. 

The  interest  of  the  cities  of  the  Nation  In 
an  adequate  civil-defense  program  requires 
no  extended  discussion.  The  fact  that  city 
governments  have  an  important  part  to  play 
m  any  civil-defense  program  Is  evident 
through  European  examples.  Local  govern- 
ment in  England,  as  elsewhere,  "was  estab- 
lished and  developed  to  administer  the  acta 
of  peace,  and  to  promote  social  welfare:  To- 
day it  finds  Itself  cast  for  the  Involuntary 
role  of  playing  a  leading  part  In  the  Battle  of 
Britain."  And  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
English  local  authorities  are  able  to  carry 
the  burdens  which  have  been  thrust  upon 
them,  much  depends. 

Modern  warfare  has  completely  changed  the 
whole  conception  of  civil  defense;  and  aerial 
warfare,  specifically,  has  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  efficient  municipal  governments 
prepared  to  deal  with  emergencies.  For 
"aerial  assaults  on  cities  spread  death  and 
ruin,  impair  public-utility  services  and  put 
a  tremendous  strain  upon  police,  fire,  wel- 
fare, and  other  municipal  departments." 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  Washington  Post 
Is  to  the  point: 

"The  bombing  of  our  own  cities  By  a  hos- 
tile air  force  may  appear  to  be  a  very  remote 
possibility  at  present.  But  it  is  against  such 
potential  dangers  that  we  are  arming,  and 
the  greater  our  preparations  for  defense  the 
smaller  will  be  the  likelihood  of  an  attack. 


"With  the  experiences  of  London  vividly  In 
mind,  Americans  tan  readily  appreciate  the 
Importance  of  close  cooperation  between  the 
civilian  and  military  authorities  in  the  event 
of  war.  To  make  such  cooperation  fully  ef- 
fective, when  an  emergency  develops.  It  Is 
essential  for  the  military  and  civilian  au- 
thorities to  understand  one  another's  prob- 
lems and  to  be  ready  with  plans  of  action. 
"At  Its  recent  annual  meeting  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  showed  that  it 
realizes  the  heavy  responsibilities  resting  up- 
on the  shoulders  of  the  municipal  authorities 
in  the  present  emergency.  The  War  Depart- 
ment is  likewise  Impressed  by  the  Importance 
of  city  defenses.  Brig.  Gen.  James  E.  Chaney 
told  the  mayors: 

"  'You  are  In  a  position  to  exercise  profound 
influence  over  the  American  people  who  have 
elevated  you  to  your  present  positions.  Con- 
sequently we  of  the  Army  are  glad  to  talk  to 
you  and  point  out  from  a  military  viewpoint 
some  of  our  problems  and  our  plans  for  the 
future.* 

"Here  Is  encouraging  evidence  that  military 
and  civilian  leaders  have  a  realistic  grasp  of 
the  problems  created  by  modern  warfare. 
They  know  that  it  is  no  longer  a  clash  be- 
tween armed  forces  but  a  contest  in  which 
both  civilians  and  soldiers  must  employ  all 
the  resources  at  their  command  to  avert  dis- 
aster to  themselves  and  to  overcome  a  com- 
mon enemy." 

Attack  from  the  air  "made  It  necessary  for 
Great  Britain  to  develop  a  whole  new  sys- 
tem of  civil  defense.  In  doing  so  It  chose  to 
make  use  of  its  existing  structure  of  local 
government  rather  than  to  turn  the  Job  over 
to  military  authorities  or  to  set  up  new  or- 
gans of  administration."  In  the  stress  of  the 
emergency  the  latter  two  alternatives  were, 
of  course,  out  of  the  question.  Similarly, 
Canada  is  now  at  work  on  a  nation-wide  civU 
defense  program  based  on  utilization  of  exist- 
ing municipal  machinery. 

This  report  Is  submitted  In  the  hope  that, 
based  upon  the  experiences  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  studies  made  in  Canada,  it  may  lead 
to  adoption  of  a  civil-defense  program  for  the 
United  SUtes — with  particular  reference  to 
the  functioning  of  municipal  governments  In 
such  a  program. 

The  report  Is  admittedly  Incomplete  In 
many  particulars.  It  deals  primarily  with 
organization.  Civil  defens?  consists  of  many 
activities  and  only  the  important  phases  are 
mentioned.  However.  It  is  fortunate  that 
there  now  exists  a  body  of  technical  litera- 
ture from  England  on  practically  every  detail 
of  a  civil-defense  program.  A  partial  list  of 
documents  now  available  is  included  In  the 
appendix. 

I  emphasize  that  the  suggestions  made 
herein  are  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  spread- 
ing alarm  regarding  our  own  situation  as  re- 
lated to  the  present  international  situation. 
The  report  simply  recommends  establishment 
of  an  organization  for  civil  protection  against 
possible  air  attack. 

If  Montreal.  Just  a  few  minutes  by  air  from 
the  border  of  New  York  State,  has  deemed 
It  advisable  to  plan  an  extensive  air-raid 
shelter  scheme.  It  Is  at  least  well  that  we 
give  some  thought  to  developing  a  coordinated 
and  workable  civil-defense  program  for  Amer- 
ican cities — particularly  for  those  cities  In 
areas  which  are.  In  the  opinion  of  military 
experts,  vvUnerable  to  attack. 

P.  H.  LaGuardia,  President, 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 


PRELIMINARY    REPORT 

(Prepared  by  Paul  V.  Betters,  executive  di- 
rector. United  States  Conference  of  Mayors) 
Chapter   /.'  The    problem    and   passive    air 
defense 
Defense  against  air  attack  can  be  divided 


1  Based  on  material  supplied  to  the  writer 
by  the  Federal  Air  Raid  Precaution*  Com- 
mittee, Ottawa,  Canada. 


Into  two  parts — active  (which  comprises  the 
bombing  counter-offensive  and  the  action  of 
fighters,  antiaircraft  guns,  and  searchlights), 
and  passive.  Active  defense  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  military  services,  and,  as  such. 
Is  outside  the  scope  of  this  report.  Passive 
defense  Includes  those  measures  of  protection 
which  can  l>e  taken  on  the  ground  to  mini- 
mize the  effects  of  attacks  from  the  air, 
both  on  personnel  and  material. 

Unlike  land  forces,  aircraft  cannot  be  pre- 
vented from  crossing  a  frontier  by  any 
natural  or  artificial  means;  the  measures  of 
active  defense,  1.  e..  twmbing.  fighting,  and 
antiaircraft  defense,  which  can  be  instituted 
will,  however,  reduce  the  scale  of  attack  and 
may  ultimately  render  the  attack  of  ob- 
jectives situated  some  distance  from  the  coast 
too  hazardous  to  be  undertaken  regularly. 
Air  operations  can  be  conducted  with  almost 
equal  facility  either  by  day  or  by  night  and 
under  weather  conditions  which  10  years  ago 
would  have  been  considered  extremely  haz- 
ardous: the  regularity  with  which  modern  air 
transport  operates  bears  ample  witness  to 
the  developments  which  have  taken  place. 
It  Is  therefore  of  Importance  that  any 
preparations  for  protection  against  air  attack 
should  be  brought  to  as  great  a  degree  of 
finality  In  peacetime  as  circumstances  will 
permit;  reliance  on.  eleventh-hour  Improvisa- 
tion or  the  assumption  that  adequate  warn- 
ing will  be  received  is  almost  certain  to  prove 
Illusory  and  may  have  the  most  unfortunate 
consequences. 

Air  attacks  may  be  experienced  in  aty  of 
the  following  forms: 

(a)  High  explosive  bombs:  This  tjrpe  of 
bomb  Is  filled  with  high  explosive  material, 
and  is  intended  primarily  for  the  destruction 
of  life  and  property.  The  actual  effect  of  the 
bomb  will  naturally  depend  on  the  amount 
of  high  explosive  it  contalr^  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  case,  but  most  modern  bombs  of 
100  pounds  weight  or  over  will  be  capable  of 
penetrating  orditary  buildings.  Contact 
with  any  part  of  a  steel  or  stone  structure 
may  serve  either  to  defiect  the  path  of  the 
bomb  or  to  explode  it  prematurely,  and  re- 
inforced concrete  fioors  of  exceptional  thick- 
ness may  also  cause  the  bomb  to  explode. 
It  will  be  more  normal,  however,  for  the  ex- 
plosion to  take  place  at  or  below  ground 
level.  Apart  from  the  direct  damage  caused 
by  the  explosion  of  the  bomb,  considerable 
effect  may  also  be  felt  from  the  blast  which 
usually  spreads  upwards  and  outwards. 

(b)  Incendiary  bombs:  This  type  of  bomb 
Is  usuaUy  small  and  light  and  is  filled  with 
an  incendiary  compound  which  Is  Ignited 
when  the  bomb  strikes  any  obstacle.  It  In 
used  only  for  causing  fires  to  property  and 
is  not  likely  to  cause  much  injury  to  person- 
nel unless  a  direct  hit  is  sustained. 

(c)  Gas  bombs  or  sprays:  Gases  may  be 
divided  into  two  main  types:  (1)  Nonper- 
slstent;    (2)  persistent. 

( 1 )  Nonpersistent  gases  when  liberated  are 
rapidly  diluted  by  admixture  with  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  danger  Is  therefore  of  fairly 
short  duration.  Examples  of  such  gases  are 
chlorine,  phosgene,  and  the  poisonous  smokes 
derived  from  various  arsenical  compounds. 

(2)  Persistent  gases  are  usually  liquid* 
which  wlU  contaminate  the  area  on  "Ahlch 
they  are  released  and  continue  to  give  off 
vapor  for  a  considerable  time.  In  certain 
cases,  weeks,  unless  countermeasures  are 
takeii.  Mustard  gas  Is  the  most  dangerous 
of  the  persistent  gases,  and  in  addition  to  the 
high  degree  of  vapor  danger,  there  Is  also 
risk  of  injury  as  a  result  of  contact  with  the 
contaminated  ground.  Under  normal  weath- 
er conditions  the  rate  of  evaporation  of  mus- 
tard gas  Is  slow,  and  this  accounts  for  It» 
persistency.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
danger  from  vapor  will  be  greatest  In  con- 
fined places,  where  rapid  Interchange  of  air 
does  not  occur. 

The  essential  difference  between  these  two 
types  of  gas  Is  that  in  the  one  a  temporary 
local  high  concentration  of  gas  may  be  ex- 
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pected.  whereas  In  the  other  an  area  will 
have  been  contaminated  which  will  continue 
to  be  dangerous  for  an  extended  period  un- 
less measxires  of  decontamination  are  xuder- 
taken. 

Gas  attacks  may  be  made  by  means  of 
bombs  or  sprays.  If  the  former  are  used,  the 
gas  will  be  liberated  where  the  bomb  ex- 
plodes; whereas  the  latter  will  descend  in  the 
form  of  a  shower  of  liquid,  which  may  reach 
the  ground  at  some  considerable  distance 
(1.  e..  up  to  5  or  6  miles)  from  the  point  in 
the  air  at  which  It  has  been  discharged. 

Passive  air  defense :  Passive  air  defense  may 
be  considered  under  a  number  of  different 
headings,  of  which  the  most  important  are: 

The  restriction  of  lighting. 

The  provision  of  protection,  Including  shel- 
ters, and  the  safeguarding  of  Important 
points. 

The  evacuation  of  personnel  from  threat- 
ened areas  to  districts  less  liable  to  attack. 

The  maintenance  of  vital  services,  includ- 
ing food  supplies,  transport  services,  ele<?trlcal 
supplies,  gas  supplies,  water  supplies,  and 
p<^tal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  services. 

The  treatment  of  casualties  and  the  or- 
ganization required  to  set  up  and  maintain 
flrst-ald  posts,  hospitals,  and  ambulance 
■ervices. 

The  organization  required  to  repair  damage 
caused  by  enemy  air  attack,  including  clear- 
ance of  debris,  fire  fighting,  road  repairs,  etc. 

Antlgas  measures,  such  as  decontamina- 
tion, gasprooflng  of  dwellings,  individual  and 
collective  protection  against  gas,  etc. 

Dealing  with  these  various  problems  con- 
stitutes the  responsibility  of  the  civil  defense 
organization. 

It  U  well  to  add  to  the  above  list  the 
▼ery  important  problem  of  maintaining  the 
morale  of  the  civilian  population. 

Chapter  II.  General  organization 
-The  problem  of  evolving  the  most  suitable 
type  of  organization  to  meet  the  peculiar 
needs  of  passive  air  defense  Is  to  find  a  sys- 
tem which,  while  combining  central  direc- 
tion and  guidance  with  a  large  measure  of 
local  decentralization,  will  also  allow  suffi- 
cient elasticity  to  meet  the  rapidly  changing 
situations  which  may  arise. 

It  18  also  necessary  to  esUbllsh  the  closest 
relations  between  the  civil  defense  and  mili- 
tary authorities  and  to  define  clearly  their 
respective  responsibilities.  It  Is  equally  es- 
sential that  the  machinery  should  be  such 
that  In  time  of  emergency  ad  hoc  decisions 
on  matters  of  high  policy  can  be  obtained 
without  delay. 

Finally,  the  organization  set  up  In  normal 
times  must  be  equally  suitable  for  abnormal 
conditions.  The  whole  machinery  must,  in 
fact,  be  so  designed  as  to  enable  it  to  meet 
sn  emergency  with  the  minimum  of  delay 
•nd  the  maximum  of  efficiency. 

The  Federal  Civil  Defense  Board 
It  Is  clear  that  any  effective  organization 
for  civil  defense  In  the  United  States  must 
be  directed  by  some  Federal  agency  func- 
tioning in  a  supervisory  and  advisory  ca- 
pacity to  local  civil-defense  authorities.  The 
whole  experience  of  England  Indicates  that 
national  policies  are  essential  In  such  fields 
as  financing  of  the  cost  of  shelters,  warning 
systems,  communications  control,  evacuation, 
mutxial-ald  plans,  etc. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  a  Ped- 
vnl  Civil  Defense  Board  be  created,  such 
Board  to  consist  of  representatives  of  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  concerned  or  involved  in  any 
way  with  the  protection  and  the  welfare  of 
the  civilian  population.*  Also.  It  would  be 
advisable  to  Include  on  the  Federal  commit- 
tee one  representative  of  the  State  govern- 
ments and  one  representative  of  the  local 
suthorlUes.    The  Federal  ClvU  Defense  Board 


■Such  as  the  Canadian  Federal  Agency. 


should   certainly   Include  representatives   of 
the  following  Federal  agencies: 

War  Department. 

Navy  Department. 

Coordinator  of  Health,  Welfare,  and  Related 
Activities  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

Federal  Security  Agency. 

Federal  Works  Agency. 

United  States  Department  of  Justice. 

Defense  Communications  Board. 

Undoubtedly  other  Federal  agencies  might 
well  be  added  to  the  above  list. 

The  board  should  have  an  executive  officer 
who  probably  ought  to  be  the  chairman. 

The  work  of  the  board  would  be  to  con- 
sider all  points  and  questions  arising  in  con- 
nection with  civilian  defense  and  to  provide 
the  required  coordination  between  all  Fed- 
eral departments.  It  would  advise  with  and 
guide  the  local  authorities  in  establishing  and 
operating  local  civil  defense  boards.  Further, 
Jt  would  prepare  and  make  available  to  all 
local  authorities  technical  information  and 
data  covering  all  phases  of  civil  defense.  In 
actual  emergencies,  the  Board  might  be  given 
specified  executive  powers. 

Federal  Regional  Offices 

In  carrying  out  the  ever-to-be-sought 
principle  of  decentralization,  the  Federal 
board  should  establish  regional  offices  which 
as  Federal  agencies  would  deal  directly,  and 
without  delay,  with  the  local  civil  defense 
boards.  Such  offices  might  well  be  estab- 
lished for  each  Army  Corps  Area — with  pos- 
sible subreglonal  offices  within  some  of  the 
corps  areas.  In  this  way  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Board  can  be  relieved  of  a  great  mass 
of  detail  work. 

It  is  essential  that  a  plan  of  regional  ad- 
ministration be  adopted  since,  as  is  well 
known,  aircraft  does  not  recognize  State  po- 
litical boundaries  any  more  than  microbes 
do;  and  neither  do  bombs  for  that  matter. 
For  efficient  organization  it  Is  simply  out  of 
the  question  to  expect  State  agencies,  re- 
stricted In  their  functioning  to  obsolete  and 
archaic  geographical  boundaries,  to  handle 
the  task.  The  smoothness  of  operation  of 
regional  offices,  dealing  directly  with  the  local 
authorities,  is  apparent  in  the  British  set- 
up— especially  In  the  London  area.  Only 
through  this  plan  can  the  problem  of  the 
metropolitan  areas  (which  sometimes  overlap 
Into  three  or  more  States  in  our  country) 
be  met. 

In  time  of  peace  the  regional  offices  should 
work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  military 
authorities.  It  is  the  intention  that  the  local 
authorities  should  be  responsible  for  working 
out  detailed  plans  of  passive  air  defense  based 
on  general  principles^ormulated  by  the  Fed- 
eral board,  and  it  shdold  be  the  responsibility 
of  each  regional  office  to  act  as  the  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  of  the  local  authori- 
ties while  they  are  working  out  their  detailed 
plans. 

In  emergency,  the  regional  office,  while  still 
acting  as  a  general  advisor,  would  probably 
be  vested  with  considerable  executive  author- 
ity. It  would.  In  fact,  become  the  executive 
nerve  center  In  each  area  and  would  provide 
for  such  coordination  as  might  be  necessary 
In  connection  with  action  by  the  local  author- 
ities. It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  prior 
to  and  In  an  emergency,  there  must  be  com- 
plete cooperation  with  the  military  branches. 

Local  Civil  Defense  Boards 

In  each  municipality  concerned,*  there 
should  be  set  up  a  civil  defense  board  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  mayor  or  his  dele- 
gate, and  Including  representatives  and  liai- 


» It  Is  my  suggestion  that,  in  peacetime,  no 
municipality  set  up  a  civil  defense  board 
unless  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Federal  board 
acting  upon  recommendation  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments, 
son  officers  of  all  the  public  services  con- 


cerned. It  may  be  fotind.  In  practice,  better 
to  group  some  municipalities  together  so  that 
resources  can  be  pooled.  It  is  not  proposed 
to  lay  down  any  more  detailed  composition 
of  these  committees,  which  will  best  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  chairman,  with  the 
advice,  as  necessary,  of  the  regional  office.  At- 
tention is  drawn,  however,  to  the  necessity 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  close  liaison  with 
authorities  outside  the  control  of  the  munici- 
pal authorities.  1.  e.,  thoee  concerned  with 
water,  light,  heat,  telephone,  and  other  public 
services. 

It  Is  proposed  that  responsibility  for  the 
preparation  of  detailed  plans  should  normally 
rest  with  the  respective  local  boards;  possibly 
In  certain  cases  separate  plans  may  be  re- 
quired for  populous  and  highly  developed  in- 
dustrial communities.  The  actual  organiza- 
tion Is  a  matter  which  can  best  be  left  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  local  authorities  concerned 
in  consultation,  as  necessary,  with  the  re- 
gional office. 

The  local  boards.  In  addition  to  being 
responsible  for  working  out  detailed  plans 
of  passive  air  defense  for  the  areas  under 
their  control,  decontamination,  medical  serv- 
ices, clearing  of  debris,  repairing  of  roads, 
etc.,  will  also  be  responsible  for  estimating 
the  number  and  kinds  of  any  special  equip- 
ment as  may  be  required  in  an  emergency. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  all  local  organiza- 
tions concerned  in  passive  air-defense  meas- 
ures should  be  In  close  touch  with  each 
other,  and  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  re- 
gional office  to  take  steps  to  insure  this. 

Finally,  it  is  essential  that  civil  passive 
air-defense  schemes  shoxild  not  ran  counter 
to  military  preparations. 

This,  In  brief.  Is  a  suggested  organiza- 
tional outline  for  civil  defense.  The  extent 
to  which  local  boards  should  now  be  created 
and  activities  undertaken  might  well  rest 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Federal  civil 
defense  board. 

Chapter  III.  The  job  of  the  local  civilian 
defense  boards 

It  Is  not  Intended  in  this  report  to  present 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  responsibility  of 
local  civil  defense  boards.  The  outline  of 
services  and  activities  which  the  local  au- 
thorities in  Ehigland  are  carrying  on  indi- 
cates, however,  the  Importance  and  complex- 
ity of  adequate  civil  defense  In  time  of  war. 

In  general,  the  purpose  of  the  local  boards 
in  peacetime  is  to  provide  adequate  ma- 
chinery for  the  direction  and  protection  of 
the  civilian  population  in  the  event  of  war. 
Such  responsibility  may  be  divided  into 
three  categories: 

1.  The  prevention  of  civUlan  casualties 
and  property  damage. 

2.  The  instnictlon  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion in  the  proper  method  of  protecting 
themselves,  and  preventing  civilian  casual- 
ties. 

3.  The  organization  of  those  services  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  treatment  of 
civilian  casualties  if  they  do  occur. 

The  table  of  contents  of  the  Ontario  Or- 
ganization and  Instruction  Manual  lists  the 
following  items  for  the  consideration  of  local 
civil  defense  committees: 

Wardens 
General  qualifications. 
Purpose  of  wardens. 
Personnel. 
Duties  of  wardens. 
Warden  poets. 
Equipment. 
Training. 

Police  Services 
Duties  of  the  director  of  police  services. 
Duties  of  controller  of  police  services. 
Personnel. 
Warning  system. 
Traffic  controL 
Evacuation. 
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Control  of  lighting. 
Local  cb'jervers. 
Unexploded  projectiles. 
Maintenance  of  law  and  order. 
Fire  Services 

Duties  of  the  director  of  fire  services. 
Duties  of  controller  of  fire  services. 
Problems  of  the  civilian  defense  committee 
fire  services. 
Personnel. 
Equipment. 
Auxiliary  fire  services. 
Special  duties  and  training. 
Mutual  aid. 

Medical  Services 

Duties  of  officials. 
Regular  services. 
Emergency  services. 
Casualty  service. 

Selection  and  training  of  personnel. 
Special  problems. 
Advisory  service. 

Advance  preparations — summary. 
The  organization  of  the  casualty  service. 
Outline  of  organization  in  a  larger  munici- 
pality. 

Personnel  for  casualty  service. 

First-aid  parties. 

First-aid  posts. 

Casualty  clearing  hospitals. 

Base  hospitals. 

Ambulance  services. 

Records. 

Public-'Utillty  Services 

Duties  of  officials. 
Personnel. 
Vital  points. 
Equipment. 
Substitute  services. 
Antlgas  precautions. 
Repair  and  clearing  gangs. 
General. 

Transportation  Services 

Duties  of  officials. 

Reference  lists. 

Transportation  requirements. 

Payment. 

Points  of  preparation. 

Communications. 

Plans. 

Likewise,  the  report  of  the  Canadian  Air 
Raid  Precautions  Committee  lists  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The    Warning    System — Lighting    Restric- 
tions— Provision  of  Protection 

General. 

Measures  of  artificial  concealment. 
Provision  of  shelters. 
Further  practical  hints. 
Provision  of  trenches. 
Responsibility  for  issuing  instructions  and 
directions  for  the  provision  of  shelters. 
Protection  against  Incendiary  bombs. 
Use  of  reinforced  concrete. 
'       Protection  of  vital  points. 

Safe  custody  of  national  art  treasures. 

Maintenance  of  Vital  Services 

(a)  Enrollment  of  personnel.    ^ 

(b)  Protection  of  shipping. 

(c)  Transport  servlces|. 

(1)  General  control. 

(2)  Railways. 

(3)  Motor  transport  aind  gasoline  storage. 

(4)  Water  transport. 

(5)  Air  transport. 

(d)  Electrical  supplie^ 

(e)  Gas  supplies. 

(f)  Water  supplies. 

(g)  Sewage  disposal, 
(h)   Postal,  telegraph. 

services. 
Mails. 

Telegraph  facilities. 
Telephone  facilities. 
Repair  of  damage. 
Radio. 
General. 


telephone,  and  radio 


Evacuation — Treatment  of  Casualties 

Flrst-ald  parties. 
Ambulance-transport  service. 
Casualty  clearing  stations. 
General   hospitals,    administrative   organ- 
ization. 

Repair  of  Damage 

(a)  Clearing  of  debris. 

(b)  Fire-fighting  services. 

(c)  Road  repairs. 

Maintenance   of   Law   and   Order — Anti-Gas 
Measures 

General  information. 

Collective  protection. 

Individual  protection. 

Decontamination. 

Local  civil  defense  Involves,  therefore,  a 
whole  new  set  of  functions  and  activities. 
The  situation  was  well  stated  in  a  recent 
English  municipal  publication: 

"Local  authorities  which  in  time  of  peace 
were  charged  with  lighting  the  streets  are 
now  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  high- 
ways are  kept  darkened.     Housing  authori- 
ties which  18  months  ago  were  making  clos- 
ing and  demolition  orders  are  now  engaged 
in  endeavoring  to  rescue  the  victims  of  air 
raids  buried  beneath  masses  of  debris  from 
houses    demolished    by    bombs.     Education 
authorities  which  normally  compel  children 
to   attend  elementary   schools   within   their 
areas  are  now  doing  their  utmost  to  drive 
the  children  away  from  the  neighborhood  of 
those    schools    into    safer    areas.     In    many 
parts  of  London  and  other  cities  the  public- 
utility  services  have  from  time  to  time  been 
put  out  of  operation  by  enemy  action,  and 
in   consequence  for  days  or  weeks  the   In- 
habitants have  been  suddenly  compelled  to 
follow    the    example    of    their    great-grand- 
parents   and    do    without    gas,    electricity, 
tramways,  and  even  a  piped  water  supply. 
Public-health    authorities    are    now    called 
upon     to     consider     rudimentary     sanitary 
problems  of  a  kind  scarcely  encountered  in 
England  since  the  early  phases  of  the  indus- 
trial revolution.    The  maintenance  and  con- 
struction   of    highways,    before    the    war    a 
dominant     preoccupation     of     county     and 
county  borough  councils   (and  the  ministry 
of  transport),  has  ceased  to  be   important 
with  the  decline  In  motoring. 

"These  and  similar  changes  constitute  a 
fundamental  reorientation  In  the  direction 
and  emphasis  of  local  government  services 
which  Is  operative  In  the  target  areas,  and 
especially  London." 

CONCLUSION 

It  Is  only  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  United 
States,  civil  defense  may  proceed  efficiently 
and  adequately  under  a  plan  of  organiza- 
tion best  suited  to  the  existing  local  ma- 
chinery of  government.  It  is  essential  that 
we  benefit  from  the  experiences  of  local  au- 
thorities in  other  countries  of  the  world. 

Certain  steps  can  and  should  be  taken  now. 
For  example,  due  to  the  importance  of  fire 
fighting  in  civil  defense  it  is  recommended 
that  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  and  Ord- 
nance Department  of  the  War  Department 
give  training  courses  to  municipal  fire  officers 
in  the  techniques  and  skills  of  fighting  fires 
caused  by  incendiary  and  explosive  bombs. 
These  officers  in  turn  would  give  this  train- 
ing to  the  personnel  of  their  own  local  de- 
partments. All  of  this  preliminary  work 
could  be  undertaken  without  setting  up  ex- 
tensive clvU  defense  organizptions.  Similar- 
ly training  of  local  police  officers  in  certain 
specialized  fields  might  well  be  given  consid- 
eration at  the  present  time. 

Until  such  time,  however,  as  a  national 
agency  is  created  which  brings  together  all  of 
the  various  Interests  concerned  with  planning 
for  ClvU  defense,  we  shall  not  be  organized 
to  execute  the  responsibilities  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  achieve  the  best  results. 


Defend  America  Now 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  BARNES 

OF  nilNOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  February  10,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  SPEAKER  SAM  RAY- 
BURN.  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  of 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  blue  network,  February 
9.  1941: 

As  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  tonight  that 
within  less  than  a  month  after  Its  introduc- 
tion the  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
the  vitally  important  lease-lend  bill  to  pro- 
mote the  defense  of  America. 

I  am  proud  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  given  this  magnificent  proof  of  the 
ability  of  cur  democracy  not  merely  to  debate 
fairly  but  to  act  timely.  When  dictators 
strike  democracies  must  not  hesitate  to  act  In 
self-defense. 

The  lease-lend  bill  Is  not,  as  some  people 
are  trying  to  make  us  believe,  a  bill  to  put 
America  into  war;  it  is  a  bill  to  keep  war 
from  America.  It  is  based  on  the  common- 
sense  proposition  that  It  is  l)etter  to  give 
those  nations  which  are  fighting  to  stop  Hitler 
in  Europe  the  sinews  of  war  with  which  to 
fight  rather  than  to  let  them  unaided  go  down 
in  defeat,  leaving  ourselves  Isolated  and  alone 
m  an  unfriendly  world  to  fight  Hitler  on 
the  Rio  Grande  or  the  Amazon. 

We  In  America  do  not  want  war.    But  we 
do  not  want  to  find  ourselves  helpless  and 
Isolated  if  and  when  the  dictators  choose  to 
make  war  upon  us.     It  is  not  we.  but  the 
dictators,  who  have  created  the  dangers  of 
war.    To  ignore  or  minimize  these  dangers  or 
to  oppose  action  to  guard  against  them  is  not 
the  way  to  keep  war  from  coming  to  America. 
The  lease-lend  bill  is  a  simple,  straightfor- 
ward bill.    It  says  what  it  means  and  means 
what  It  says.     Its  purpose  Is  to  make  effec- 
tive the  pledge  of  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties  at   the   last  election— to 
make  effective  the  expressed  will  of  the  Amer- 
ican people:  to  give  the  fullest  material  aid 
short  of  military  participation  to  those  na- 
tions   resisting    the    Nazi    aggression    which 
threatens  the  peace,  liberty,  and  weU-belng 
of  the  whole  world. 

It  Is  well  to  remember  that,  while  we  feel 
that  the  people  of  this  country  have  long 
been  committed  to  the  policy  of  aid  to  Brit- 
ain the  lease-lend  bill  Is  the  first  major 
legislative  step  taken  by  the  Congress  to  carry 
into  effect  that  policy.  No  legislation  has 
been  enacted  differentiating  b«>tween  aggres- 
sor nations  and  nations  which  are  the  vic- 
tims of  a?;gresslon.  We  have  returned  used 
planes,  rffles.  and  other  war  materials  to 
private  manufacturers  In  order  to  get  credit 
on  new  materials.  The  President  saw  to  It 
that  our  private  manufacturers  sold  these 
war  materials  to  Britain  rather  than  to  the 
Axis  Powers.  The  President  transferred  50 
old  destroyers  and  obtained  In  return  7 
strategic  naval  and  air  bases  in  the  Atlantic 
from  Newfoundland  to  British  Guiana— bases 
of  incalculable  value  to  the  United  States — 
bases  which  we  would  have  never  been  able 
to  obtain  by  any  means  short  of  war  from 
any  power  friendly  to  the  NazU. 
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The  administration  has  done  its  part  to 
carry  out  the  policy  of  aid  to  Britain.  The 
Bouse  at  Representatives,  the  past  week,  did 
Its  part.  But  the  time  has  come  when  the 
whole  Congress  also  should.  In  a  straight- 
forward manner,  demonstrate  that  it  stands 
baclc  cf  that  policy  of  aid  to  Britain  as  part 
of  ova  own  defense  program,  and  it  will  make 
that  policy  truly  effective. 
It  is  true  that  the  lease-lend  bill  Is  de- 
^..Qlgned  to  speed  tp  and  make  more  effective 
cm'  Aid  to  Britain.  Biit  It  Is  also  true,  and 
this  ftct^nHuxy  people  do  not  realize,  that  the 
bill  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  steppage  In  the 
flew  cf  aid  which  is  new  going  to  Britain. 
Those  people,  who  tell  you  that  they  are  for 
giving  such  aid  as  we  are  now  giving  to  Brit- 
ain, but  are  iinwllling  that  the  Congress 
should  do  anything  more,  are  concealing  from 
you  the  fact  that  if  the  Congress  does  noth- 
ing more,  aid  to  Britain  will  gradually  slow 
down  and  step  altogether.  For  the  plain 
truth  is  that  Britain  has  not  the  cash  to  pay 
for  further  aid. 

One  may  argue  until  doomsday  about  the 
▼alue  of  British  seciirities  and  Investments, 
but  one  cannot  deny  that  Britain  is  running 
out  cf  ready  cash.  One  cannot  deny  that 
Britain's  lack  of  liquid  funds  is  Interfering 
with  the  placement  of  large  orders  In  this 
country  to  enable  her  to  ccntijiue  her  mag- 
nificent resistance  to  Nazi  aggression. 

The  American  people  are  for  aid  to  Britain 
because  Britain  is  resisting  the  Nazi  drive 
for  world  domination  which  threatens  us  no 
lees  than  Britain.  The  American  people 
are  for  aid  to  Britain  as  a  first  line  of 
defense  against  Hitler.  The  American  peo- 
ple do  not  favor  aid  to  Britain  for  the 
money  they  can  get  out  of  it. 

When  our  own  national  security  Is  In- 
volved there  is  not  time  for  us  to  sit  back 
and  wait  for  Britain  to  liquidate  a  mass 
of  illiquid  securities  and  fixed  assets.  And 
I  for  one  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
people  want  to  force  Britain  when  she  is 
fighting  for  her  l:fe  to  sell  at  sacrifice  prices 
the  Illiquid  securities  of  her  citizens  Just 
to  yield  a  profit  to  a  few  bargain  hunters. 
Much  better  deals  for  the  common  people 
of  this  country  can  be  worked  out  if  the 
President  Is  given  the  authority  to  work 
them  out.  The  value  to  our  national  de- 
fense of  the  naval  and  air  bases  which  the 
President  secured  for  us  when  he  trans- 
ferred 50  over-age  destroyers  to  Britain  simply 
carmot  be  computed  In  terms  of  dollars. 
The  high  cash  prices  which  Japan,  an  Axis 
partner,  paid  for  war  materials  purchased 
In  this  country  may  have  yielded  large  profits 
to  a  few  specuJatcrj.  but  those  deals  were 
not  good  bargains  for  the  American  people. 
Our  task  is  not  to  get  as  many  dollars 
M  we  can  from  Britain,  but  to  do  what  we 
can  to  help  Britain  stop  Hitler  in  Bxirope 
so  that  the  tentacles  of  Nazi  aggression  will 
not  fasten  themselves  In  the  Western  Heml- 
q>here. 

I  yield  to  no  man  In  my  belief  In  the 
courage,  genlxis.  and  resources  of  the  Amerl- 
^m  people.  But  that  belief  does  not  blind 
me  to  the  dangers  which  would  confront 
America  isolated  in  a  world  dominated  by 
Nazi  aggression. 

As  the  President  has  pointed  out  cur  danger 
!•  not  so  much  from  immediate  armed  inva- 
Mon  from  abroad  as  It  is  from  the  economic 
and  political  penetration  of  Na^  Influences 
which  seek  to  confuse  and  corrupt,  divide, 
and  destroy  the  inner  strength  of  every  coun- 
try into  which  they  reach.  We  know  that 
tbe  Nazi  agents  and  their  stooges  axe  already 
•t  work  in  our  own  country  and  in  South 
Amnlca.  We  know  that  further  Nazi  suc- 
cesaes  would  caxise  an  enormous  Increase  in 
tbetr  nefarious  subversive  activities.  We 
know  that  further  Nazi  successes  would  pro- 
duce throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere  a 
new  crop  of  little  native  Hitlers,  bent  upon 
stirring  up  racial,  religious,  and  class  preju- 
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dices,  bent  iqx>n  exploiting  sociid  and  eco- 
nomic conflicts  within  and  among  the 
American  republics. 

Let  Hitler  become  more  active  In  Latin- 
American  politics,  and  I  would  expect  to  find 
us  quarreling  among  ourselves  as  to  whether 
in  a  neighboring  country  one  group  or  an- 
other group  represented  the  democratic  forces 
or  the  dupes  and  stooges  of  Hitler.  It  is  not 
wholly  inconceivable  that  in  our  confusion 
we  would  be  helping  those  very  forces  which 
wotild  give  Hitler  the  toeholds  he  seeks  in 
America. 

Let  Hitler  become  the  master  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and  I  would  anticipate  tre- 
mendous economic  repercussions  from  the 
changed  character  of  international  trade.  If 
the  Western  Hemisphere  is  to  trade  with  the 
totalitarian  world,  it  will  have  to  trade  pretty 
much  on  the  dictators"  own  terms.  And  if 
the  Western  Hemisphere  is  not  to  trade,  or 
is  to  reduce  its  trade,  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  it  will  have  to  alter  radically  its  own 
internal  economy  so  as  to  absorb  at  home 
the  products  which  It  now  sells  abroad. 
Knowing  what  Internal  streE.ses  and  strains 
the  economic  reforms  of  the  New  Deal  have 
occasioned,  I  shcu'd  fear  the  social  convul- 
sions which  might  occur  when  we  face  the 
necessity  of  making  economic  adjustments 
far  more  drastic  and  far  more  far  reaching 
than  any  which  we  have  been  called  upon  to 
make  during  the  last  8  years. 

But  Hitler  would  not  be  content  merely 
to  see  us  quarreling  among  ourselves  and 
with  our  Sou'.h  American  neighbors.  He 
wants  to  confuse  us  and  divide  us  in  order 
to  weaken  us  while  he  Is  organizing  all  the 
peoples  and  all  the  resoiu-ces  of  the  other 
continents  in  order  to  conquer  us. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Frightened 
and  conquered  nations  cannot  be  our  friends 
even  if  they  want  to  be.  When  the  war 
started  the  Balkan  countries  were,  as  a  whole, 
most  friendly  to  the  allied  cause,  but  now 
they  not  only  dare  not  show  their  friendship 
to  Britain  but  some  of  them  dare  not  even 
protest  when  Nazi  troops  occupy  their  soil. 

It  is  idle  to  talk  of  negotiated  peace.  The 
Czechs  got  a  negotiated  peace  at  Munich. 
The  French  made  a  negotiated  peace  at  Com- 
palgne.  And  where  are  the  Czechs  and 
French  today?  Those  who  suggest  a  nego- 
tiated peace  for  Britain  are,  whether  they 
know  it  or  not.  suggesting  that  Britain  bui- 
render  her  freedom.  Let  not  those  who 
value  their  own  freedom  seek  peace  at  the 
price  of  other  people's  freedom. 

Cur  responsible  military  and  naval  ejqjerts 
are  agreed  that  if  Britain  falls  and  the  British 
Fleet  passes  into  unfriendly  hands  this  Na- 
tion faces  greater  peril  to  its  Independence 
than  it  has  ever  faced.  Let  us  awake.  Let 
us  defend  America  now.  Let  us  give  Britain 
the  support  necessary  to  held  Hitler  at  bay 
and  to  keep  war  from  America. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  extraordinary  powers  whlcii  the  lease- 
lend  bill  confers  on  the  President.  The 
powers  are  extraordinary  because  the  emer- 
gency which  they  are  designed  to  meet  is  ex- 
traordinary. As  the  President  has  said.  'The 
Nation's  hands  must  not  be  tied  when  the 
Nation's  life  is  in  danger." 

I  am  as  Jealous  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Congress  as  any  man.  But  being  Jealous  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Congress.  1  am  un- 
willing to  see  those  prerogatives  abused.  It 
Is  right  and  proper  that  the  Congress  should 
recognize  and  declare  that  British  resistance 
is  vitally  important  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  right  and  proper  that 
the  Congress  should  authorize  and  direct  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  to  sup- 
ply the  planes  and  ships  and  guns  which  are 
required  to  enable  Britain  to  continue  to  re- 
sist the  dictatorial  aggression  of  the  Axis 
Powers, 

The  Congress  may  properly  determine  these 
policies  and  direct  the  executive  branch  to 


carry  them  out.  But  the  Congress  cannot 
execute  these  policies.  The  execution  of  these 
policies  is  the  task  not  of  the  Congress  but 
of  the  executive  branch.  There  is  only  one 
person  to  whom  the  extraordinary  powers  of 
meeting  an  extraordinary  emergency  may 
properly  be  entrusted,  and  that  is  the  Pres- 
ident, who  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  made  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
armed  forces;  the  Chief  E:;ecutive  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  the  democratically 
chosen  leader  of  the  American  people. 

There  is  no  real  alternative.  There  Is  not 
time  to  debate  endlessly  the  relative  merits 
cf  much-disputed  substitute  bills  or  amend- 
ments. Either  we  give  the  President  the 
flexible  powers  necessary  to  help  Britain  or, 
,  by  our  inaction,  we  strengthen  Hitler's  power 
to  conquer  Britain  and  attack  us. 


The  Debt  Limit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  Fehruary  10.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  INDIANAPOLIS 
(IND.)    STAR  OF  FEBRUARY  6,   1941 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  and  the  press  are  greatly  dis- 
turbed over  the  proposed  Increase  of  the 
debt  limitation  in  our  country.  The 
people  are  now  taxed  to  the  very  limit 
of  their  ability  to  pay,  and  now  the  pro- 
posal is  offered  to  increase  our  debt  limi- 
tation from  $49,000,000,000.  as  now,  to 
$65,000,000,000.  This  administration  has 
developed  a  mania  for  spending  money, 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  this  vast  pro- 
gram. There  appears  to  be  no  thought 
of  saving  money  or  reducing  the  burden 
which  the  people  are  compelled  to  bear. 
Under  the  plan  of  the  lease-lend  bill  the 
burden  is  removed  from  the  taxpayers  in 
Great  Britain  and  is  transferred  to  the 
taxpayers  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. In  order  to  have  more  funds  avail- 
able for  spending,  it  is  new  proposed  to 
raise  the  debt  limit.  The  debt  limit 
should  not  be  increased  to  $65,000,000,- 
000,  but  it  should  be  increased  only  to 
the  amount  which  win  be  required  for 
national  defense  for  the  year  1941. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Ajjpen- 
dix  of  the  Recx)rd  and  to  Include  therein 
a  very  enlightening  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Indianapolis  Star,  of  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.,  on  the  6th  day  of  February 
1941. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  find.)  Star  of  Feb- 
ruary 8.  1941 J 

KEEP   DOWN    DEBT  LIMTT 

The  proposal  of  Republican  members  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  the 
national  debt  limit  be  flxed  at  $60,000,000,000 
could  do  no  harm  and  would  be  practically 
certain  to  result  in  benefits  to  the  country. 
The  present  limit  is  $49,000,000,000  and  a  bill 
Is  before  Congress  to  raise  it  to  $85,000,000,- 
000.  Official  Budget  estimates  are  that  the 
probable  national  debt  on  June  30,  1942,  will 
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be  $58,000,000,000  under  present  conditions 
and  outlook. 

The  Republicans  take  the  very  proper  posi- 
tion that  a  $60.000,C00,0C3  limitation  would 
cover  all  that  will  be  required  until  June  30, 
1942.  It  is  proposed  to  luinit  the  President's 
powers  under  the  lease-lenjd  bill  to  terminate 
June  30,  1942.  The  expectation  is  that  the 
war  emergency  will  be  oter  then.  In  that 
case  it  would  be  time  to  take  stock  of  the 
situation  and  make  new  plans  for  the  future, 
and  those  plans  should  include  consideration 
cf  national  flnances  and  debt. 

A  limit  of  $65,000,000,000  would  be  an  in- 
vitation to  extravagance.  \it  that  total  is  not 
likely  to  be  needed  as  a  result  of  war  activi- 
ties, it  should  not  be  voted  now.  Nothing 
stands  in  the  way  of  Congress  raising  the 
limit  if  that  is  found  to  be  necessary  at  any 
time.  Meantime  a  ceiling  that  is  adequate 
for  the  next  year  would  teijid  to  center  atten- 
tion on  the  importance  of  economy  and  of 
coming  as  near  as  possible  to  paying  as  we  go. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  prac- 
tically all  the  $24,000.000  000  debt  increase 
since  March  1933  was  incurred  before  the  de- 
fense program  got  under  p&y.  It  is  due  to 
nonmilitary  expenditures.  Those  should  be 
trimmed  to  the  bone.  One  of  our  most  im- 
portant resources  is  national  credit.  We 
should  safeguard  that  as  we  would  Army, 
Navy,  and  air  preparednessi.  To  that  end  we 
should  cut  down  deficit  finjancing  as  much  as 
possible.  Restriction  of  t!|ie  debt  limit  will 
be  an  encouragement  to  thjat  end. 


Committee  on  Un-American  Activities^ 
The  Dies  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  Februari  10.  1941 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  act  this 
week  on  a  resolution  cf  major  impor- 
tance to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
We  will  be  asked  to  appropriate  funds 
to  permit  this  Commlttte  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  to  coniinue  its  work. 
Without  these  funds  the  committee  which 
has  held  hearings,  and  uncovered  activi- 
ties of  people  and  groups  of  people  who 
did  not  believe  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, will  cease  to  function.  I  shall 
support  this  resolution. 

Yesterday,  I  noted  an  item  in  the  press 
that  this  plan  is  opposed  by  certain  peo- 
ple who  bsjise  their  objection  to  the  com- 
mittee on  various  grcunds.  Some  of 
them  say  that  the  committee  has  been 
biased  and  unfair.  I  hive  no  trouble  in 
denouncing  those  accu>ations  as  abso- 
lutely without  foundation. 
Seventy-sixth  Congress, 


lege  to  attend  many  meetings  of  the  com- 


mittee, listen  to  the 
observe  the  conduct  o 
members.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee to  get  the  facts,  and  to  secure  full 
and  complete  testimonjr  for  the  House 
reports  which  have  beeif  made  from  time 
to  time. 


During  the 
it  was  my  privi- 


testlmony,    and 
the  committee 


Another  charge  against  the  committee 
deals  with  criticism  that  lists  of  people 
and  organizations  have  been  made  pub- 
lic, and  that  an  injustice  has  been  done 
to  well-intentioned  individuals  "who  may 
have  been  caught  with  the  wrong  crowd. 
There  may  or  may  not  be  some  indi- 
viduals who  think  they  suffer,  but  they 
can  always  plead  their  innocence.  Any- 
one who  joins  a  commimistic  Russian- 
front  group  ought  to  make  inquiries 
before  doing  so.  The  white  light  of  pub- 
licity of  un-American  groups  is  a  sure 
way  to  awaken  Americans  to  the  danger 
of  the  enemies  from  within  our  gates. 
The  Dies  committee  has  done  outstanding 
work  along  these  lines,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  furnished  a  committee  that 
has  rendered  this  fine  service  to  our 
country. 

There  is  still  greater  need  for  this  com- 
mittee in  view  of  our  national-defense 
program.  The  menace  of  the  Trojan 
Horse  becomes  increasingly  important, 
not  only  with  reference  to  the  Russian 
communistic  activities,  but  in  connection 
with  other  groups  whose  sympathies  are 
directed  to  other  foreign  governments. 
No  one  should  be  permitted  to  continue 
in  positions  in  our  Government  who  have 
no  sympathy  for  American  institutions, 
or  who  would  give  allegiance  to  alien 
theories  and  principles.  The  problem  of 
locating  such  persons  and  bringing  their 
cases  to  the  attention  of  proper  Govern- 
ment agencies  is  still  with  us.  If  sabo- 
tage and  other  dangers  are  to  be  avoided, 
the  kind  of  work  that  the  Dies  commit- 
tee has  rendered  should  be  continued. 
Otherwise,  our  national-defense  program 
may  be  crippled.  We  will  not  attain 
unity  at  home  until  every  enemy  of 
America  is  located  and  dealt  with  prop- 
erly. Everyone  in  this  category  hates  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

Measured  by  this  yardstick,  the  com- 
mittee is  entitled  to  the  plaudits  of  this 
House,  and  I  hope  that  the  resolution 
may  be  speedily  adopted. 


The  National  Youth  Administration,  Ne- 
gro Youth,  and  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  February  10.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  ROBERT  E.  BROWN,  JR. 


Mr.  THOMAS  p.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  an  article  dealing  with  the  work 
of  the  California  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration for  Negroes.  The  article  was 
written  by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  as- 
sistant in  the  division  of  youth  personnel 
in  the  California  N.  Y.  A.    It  was  printed 


in  the  California  Eagle,  of  Los  Angeles, 
for  January  23,  1941,  and  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Neighborhood  News  for  January  16, 
1941. 
The  article  follows: 

The  National  YoxrrH  Admintstration,  Negro 

Youth  and  National  Ditensx 
(By  Robert  E.  Brown.  Jr.,  assistant.  Division 
of  Youth  Personnel,  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration for  California) 
The  National  Youth  Administration  recog- 
nized at  the  beginning  that  It  is  Impossibl* 
to  separate  the  problems  of  Negro  youth  from 
their  problems  as  Negroes.  Therefore,  while 
the  democratic  procedure  of  one  and  the 
same  program  for  all  American  youth  was 
adopted,  Negroes  were  Included  on  the  statT. 
advisory  boards,  and  planning  committees, 
national.  State,  and  coiwty,  to  insure  the  in- 
clioslon  of  the  Negro  viewpoint  and  the 
necessary  adaptation  of  the  program  to  meet 
his  specific  and  peculiar  needs. 

In  California,  the  operation  of  the  N.  Y.  A. 
program  in  accordance  with  these  principles 
has  resulted  in  participation  by  Negroes  in 
State,  area,  technical,  supervisory,  and  project 
levels.  The  advisory  board  includes  out- 
standing representatives  of  legislature,  em- 
ployment, religion,  industry,  social  service, 
recreation,  education,  and  labor. 

The  November  count  of  the  out-of-school 
work  program  shows  that  6.2  percent  of  the 
total  California  case  load,  or  789  Negro  youths, 
are  gaining  valuable  work  experience  on  a 
variety  of  projects,  including  wood  shops, 
metal  shops,  aircraft,  clerical,  and  research, 
household  demonstration,  graphic  arts,  medi- 
cal-dental, drafting,  power  sewing,  day  nurs- 
ery, recreation,  radio,  construction,  agrlcul- 
txn-e,  weaving,  and  ceramics  projects.  Many 
of  these  projects  are  developed  around  the 
construction  of  public  buildings  such  as 
schools,  community  centers,  libraries,  dormi- 
tories, hospitals,  playgrounds,  tennis  courts, 
swimming  and  wading  pools,  and  baseball 
diamonds.  On  other  projects  the  youths 
beautify  and  improve  public  parks  and 
grounds  around  public  buildings,  lay  out 
recreational  areas,  construct  and  repair  high- 
ways, roads,  streets,  and  bridges,  and  con« 
serve  soil  and  forest  resources. 

Two  and  four-tenths  percent  of  the  total 
caseload  In  the  student-work  program,  or 
approximately  777  Negro  youths,  are  gaining 
experience  in  a  wide  range  of  activities  which 
In  many  cases  means  the  difference  between 
remaining  in  school  or  having  to  drop  out 
because  of  economic  conditions.  These  ac- 
tivities may  be  generally  grouped  according 
to  four  major  classifications:  Departmental 
assistance,  construction  and  maintenance, 
clerical  assistance  and  service,  and  scmipro- 
fessloral  work. 

In  the  aircraft  projects  the  youths  partici- 
pate in  classes  and  shops  equipped  for  theory, 
shop  safety,  Arnry  and  Navy  standards,  blue- 
print reading,  bend  allowance,  aluminum  al- 
loys, lay-out  pracflce,  shaping  and  forming, 
riveting,  drill  sizes  and  sharpening,  compo- 
nent parts,  and  fillings.  A  recent  survey  of 
seven  concentrated  centers  In  the  State  shows 
that  Negro  youths  are  working  in  these  proj- 
ests,  as  follows: 

Woodshops .  70 

Diversified  shops .__. .  60 

Playground  shops 23 

Construction 144 

Power  sewing 65 

Medical-dental 8 

Aircraft 9 

Metal  and  machine 12 

Total.  371  youths,  or  47  percent  of  the  total 
nimiber  of  Negro  youth  on  the  out-of-schcol 
work  program  in  California. 

By  city  and  county  the  figures  are  as  fol- 
lows: Los  AJigeles  (county).  211;  San  Diego 
(city).  31;  Fresno.  28;  Riverside  (city).  18; 
San  Bernardino  (city).  10;  San  Franclico.  16; 
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Alameda  (county) .  53.  Pour  of  these  youths 
are  In  the  resident  projecta  at  BakersQeld  and 
San  Luis  Obispo.  Three  oX  four  youths  who 
were  working  In  the  Santa  Monica  aircraft 
project  have  been  employed  by  the  Douglas 
Aircraft  plant  at  Santa  Monica,  and  two  from 
the  N.  Y.  A.  program  In  San  Diego  have  been 
employed  by  the  Consolidated  Aircraft  plant. 
N.  Y.  A.  of  California  realizes  that  this  Is 
only  a  beginning  of  the  possible  solution  of 
the  problems  of  Negro  youth  and  continues 
every  effort  toward  more  practical  results. 


National  Welfare  Demands  Decentralizao 
tion  of  Industry  m  National-Defense 
Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PIHENGER 

or  MOrNZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  February  JO.  1941 


Mr.  PmENGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 

people  of  the  United  States  are  united  on 

the     program     for     national     defense. 

-    Straight-thinking   people   recognize   its 

necessity. 

But  in  carrying  out  this  program,  those 
not  inspired  by  selfish  motives  want  the 
industries  decentralized,  so  that  the  Mid- 
west may  share  in  the  manufacture  of 
war  materials.  They  do  not  want  all 
activity  centered  In  any  one  locality. 
Part  of  the  industries  should  be  located 
inland,  hence  the  protest  for  sometime 
that  the  East  as  being  permitted  to  ex- 
pand to  the  ruin  of  the  States  in  the 
Middle  West.  In  carrying  out  this  pro- 
gram of  decentralization  the  program 
should  include  the  buiJding  of  small  craft 
in  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  con- 
struction of  new  shipyards  at  strategic 
locations.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Navy  De- 
partment will  cooperate  along  these  lines. 

A  recent  article  by  Art  Ramberg,  editor 
of  the  Labor  World,  of  Duluth.  Minn.. 
February  6  issue,  points  out  effectively 
what  will  happen,  and  what  is  now  hap- 
pening to  communities  that  have  been 
overlooked  by  the  officials  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  locating  industries 
in  various  communities  in  our  section  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ramberg  says: 

National  defense  is  having  Its  effect  on  Du- 
luth— an  effect  which  thus  far  is  detrimental 
to  the  community. 

Lack  of  emplojrment  here  for  skilled  work- 
ers, especially  in  the  construction  trades,  has 
caused  aeveral  hundred  mecl-.anlcs  to  leave 
Duluth  for  Jobs  In  other  States. 

This  poees  a  serious  problem  for  Dulvth 
Industri<)li6t8  and  contractors  as  well  as  for 
the  leadership  of  the  labor  movement. 
'  Although  there  is  no  shortage  of  ikllled 
construction  workers  here,  a  spurt  In  build- 
ing in  the  spring  may  cause  one  If  too  many 
buUdlng  mechanics  are  forced  to  leave  In  the 
next  few  months  In  order  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

Almost  a  hundred  members  of  the  Car- 
penters Union  are  working  at  Rockford.  m. 
A  numbrr  of  plumbers  have  left  for  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  and  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  union  elec- 
tricians have  been  sent  to  projects  In  other 


States,  88  have  sheet-metal  workers,  struc- 
tural-Iron workers,  and  other  craftsmen. 

The  loss  of  so  much  skilled  labor  to  a  city 
the  size  of  Duluth  can  be  disastrous,  not 
only  from  an  Industrial  and  pay  roll  view- 
point, but  from  Its  effects  on  homes,  retaU 
buying,  schools,  etc. 

It  is  a  problem  which  needs  Immediate 
attention  by  all  concerned. 

This^article  by  Mr.  Ramberg  speaks  for 
itself.  Its  lesson  is  clear.  Communities 
that  are  overlooked  in  the  placing  of  na- 
tional-defense industries  may  suiffer  for 
years  from  the  damage  that  is  done  to 
them.  In  fact,  they  may  never  recover 
from  the  bad  effects.  Surely  the  admin- 
istration does  not  want  this  to  happen. 

There  is  some  ground  for  optimism, 
however.  Recently  we  have  observed  that 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
Government  officials  to  cure  the  situa- 
tion, and  to  insist  that  communities  be 
given  consideration.  The  Members  of 
Congress  from  Minnesota  last  week  held 
a  conference  where  steps  were  outlined  to 
give  relief.  Definite  statements  were 
made  that  communities  which  could  meet 
requirements  of  the  national-defense  or- 
ders would  be  given  a  share  of  this  work. 
We  hope  that  speed  will  be  the  watch- 
word, and  that  constructive  steps  will  be 
taken  to  bring  about  this  result.  The 
emergency  demands  that  every  available 
locality  be  used  in  the  making  of  mate- 
rials for  the  Army,  the  Na^-y,  and  the  Air 
Corps. 


Women's  Relations  Service  With  the 
United  States  Army 


REMARKS 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  February  11, 1941 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  earnesUy  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers will  join  with  me  in  enacting  some 
legislation.  If  action  along  the  same  line 
is  not  taken  quickly  by  the  War  De- 
partment, to  coordinate  and  to  have  a 
dignified   women's   relations   service  in 
charge  of  such  people  as  hostesses  in  the 
camps  and  of  the  various  women's  activi- 
ties in  and  about  the  camps.    There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  very  unfortunate 
publicity  regarding  them.    The  impor- 
tance of  having  an  extremely  dignified 
woman  at  the  head  of  such  work  in  the 
War  Department  seems  to  me  evident, 
as   well  as   the   importance   of  having 
trained  workers  and  workers  of  experi- 
ence to  direct  the  other  women  and  the 
volunteer  women  in  this  kind  of  work. 
Certainly  If  we   are  to   have   a  well- 
organized  and  well-prepared  national  de- 
fense so  far  as  women's  work  is  con- 
cerned, It  must  be  thoroughly  prepared 
and   thoroughly   thought   out.    In   the 
work  in  the  War  Department,  of  course, 
it  should  be  done  with  the  approval  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  War  Depart- 


ment. Certainly  any  plan  thought  out 
as  a  result  of  the  successes  and  failures 
in  the  last  war  should  be  extremely 
valuable  today. 

I  think  the  Members  will  be  very  much 
Interested  in  this  article  by  William  A. 
Millen.  A  plan  was  evolved  in  1925  for 
just  this  sort  of  thing,  and  I  hope  some- 
thing of  the  sort  can  be  adopted  now. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Women    Assume   More   Impc«tant   Role   in 

Warfare  as  Result  of  European  Conflict 

(By  William  A.  Millen) 

America,  summoning  her  sons  to  the  colors 
In  peacetime,  through  a  national  draft,  may 
yet  witness  her  daughters,  too,  In  the  war- 
like ranks. 

For  in  the  flies  of  the  War  Department 
here,  prepared  by  a  Washington  woman,  is  a 
plan  for  utilizing  wom.en  in  the  national 
defense.  Miss  Anita  Evans  Phipps,  erst- 
while director  of  women's  relations  in  the 
Department,  latterly  has  been  interested  in 
restoring  old  Georgetown  homes,  refurnish- 
ing those  classic  structures,  so  that  lovers  of 
the  yesterdays  may  have  their  modern  con- 
veniences in  a  setting  of  loveliness. 

Bom  In  the  service,  the  daughter  of  an 
Army  officer.  Miss  Phipps  served  with  the 
Red  Cross  during  the  World  War.  Thor- 
oughly familiar  with  service  life.  Miss  Phipps 
was  born  at  Augusta  Arsenal  In  Maine  and 
lived  In  the  Army,  until  the  retirement  of  her 
father.  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Huntington  Phipps, 
In  1907.  She  was  a  private  in  the  motor 
corps  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  war,  and  soma 
years  back  she  was  regarded  as  being  prac- 
tically the  only  woman  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  of  the  Army. 

In  her  quest  for  the  part  women  have 
played  In  the  wars  of  the  bloody  yesterdays. 
Miss  Phipps  delved  into  historical  records  and 
read  a  great  number  of  books.  Upon  her  re- 
search she  predicated  her  recommendations. 
Questionnaires  were  dispatched  to  Army  corps 
area  commanders  to  elicit  their  reactions  to 
the  potential  use  of  women  in  times  of  na- 
tional emergency.  Miss  Phipps  supplemented 
the  work  of  Mrs.  John  Cassidy,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  resigned  as  director  of  women's 
relations  at  the  War  Department,  after  laying 
the  groundwork  for  a  study  on  wh.ch  selec- 
tive service  for  women  might  well  be  based. 

TOO   DARING  TO  ADOPT 

Miss  Phipps  studied  the  posts  that  women 
held  in  previous  civilizations  in  times  of 
national  stress  and  adapted  the  program  to 
lotter-day  needs.  But  as  yet  the  program  is 
deemed  too  daring  for  Congress  to  adopt  as 
a  national  policy.  Yet  the  genesis  of  it  re- 
poses in  the  archives  of  the  War  Department 
and  when  the  Army  bigwigs  are  willing.  It 
can  be  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  Eagle's 
wings. 

In  general,  Miss  Phipps'  program  contem- 
plates the  release  of  men  for  duty  in  the 
fighting  ranks,  filling  the  places  behind  the 
lines  with  womenfolk.  Cooks,  laundry  work- 
ers, office  personnel,  and  other  groups  that 
the  Army  has  hitherto  filled  from  the  ranks 
of  men  in  khaki  would  be  taken  from  the 
battalions  of  capable  womankind.  Any 
work  that  might  be  acccmpllshed  behind 
the  fighting  forces  by  woman  would  be  done, 
permitting  more  men  to  be  sent  into  actual 
combat  against  the  enemy. 

Typists,  file  clerks,  afcsistants  to  dentists 
and  surgeons,  canteen  workers,  helpers  in 
the  commissary,  the  despised  kitchen  po- 
lice— all  these  may  well  be  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  women,  under  an  enlarged  con- 
ception of  the  national  defense  of  the  tJnlted 
States.  This  program.  In  the  opinion  of  far- 
seeing  Army  men.  would  permit  thousands 
of  men  to  be  trained  in  the  arts  of  war, 
furnish  additional  aids  in  the  far-flung  avia- 
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tlon  fields,  supplement  the  powerful  tanks 
and  send  more  men  to  be  schooled  in  the 
complex  machinery  of  modern  warfare. 

And  as  if  the  lean, 
Sam  had  an  eye  on  this 
are  asked  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  of  the  Depjartment  of  Justice, 
In  the  course  of  their  examination  for  Ameri- 
can citizenship: 

"If  necessary,  are  you  willing  to  take  up 
arms  in  defense  of  this  country?" 

And  some  of  them  have  refused  to  answer 
In  the  affirmative,  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
pacifists  or  have  religious  scruples  against 
bearing  arms,  or  are  oppobed  in  conscience  to 
war.  In  naiuralizalion  proceedings  in  the 
Federal  courts  women,  ai  well  as  men.  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  *j  support  and  defend 
the  Constitution  and  l»ws  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemlesL  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, and  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
same."  And  this  is  intejrpreted  to  mean  by 
force  of  arms  if  needs  be.  And  the  Supreme 
Court  has  set  it  down  as  its  opinion  that  a 
woman  can  bs  denied  An^trican  citizenship  if 
she  declines  to  take  the  oath  to  bear  arms  in 
defense  of  the  Nation. 

WORLD  WAR   ^ERVICE 

For  America  is  not  v/ilhout  the  experience 
of  womankind  in  her  figljiting. 

During  the  World  Wai],  botl.  In  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps,  women  served,  doing  their 
"bit"  for  the  S'ars  and  Stripes.  But  the 
Army  never  had  women  regularly  enlisted,  as 
did  the  sister  services.  Yejt  the  Army,  in  these 
latter  years,  raised  woma(nkind  to  the  desig- 
nation of  officers.  Nurses  for  a  number  of 
years  were  given  the  titlje  of  major,  captain, 
first  and  s2cond  lieutenants,  although  the 
Army  has  recantly  abolished  these  designa- 
tions. In  th3  Navy  Nursej  Corps  members  were 
not  known  by  officer  ranks. 

Many  are  the  Washington  women  that 
reecall  their  service  in  Ithe  armed  forces  of 
the  Nation  during  the  wjorld  War.  Described 
as  the  largest  post  of  wpmen  in  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  that  served  Jn  the  ranks  of  yeo- 
men (female)  is  the  Jaitob  Jones  Post  here, 
with  more  than  400  actiye  members.  Women 
who  served  in  the  Marline  Corps  have  their 
own  veterans'  pest,  known  as  the  Belleau 
Wood  Post. 

Yeomen  (F)  were  tiken  Into  the  Navy 
during  the  World  War  [from  every  State  in 
the  Union,  from  Puerto  Rico  ard  from 
Hawaii.  They  signed  the  same  shipping  ar- 
ticles as  did  the  men.  but  were  assigned  to 
the  Reserve.  In  the  National  Capital  they 
were  attached  officially  to  the  tugboat,  the 
U.  S.  S.  Triton,  stationdd  at  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard,  although  they  worked  elsewhere 
in  the  city  for  the  NaVy.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  if  all  the  women  who  were  officially 
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aboard  the  Triton  were 
wou!d  have  sunk  with 

The  women  of  the  Navy  formed  themselves 
into  a  Nation-wide  organization  known  as  the 
National  Yeomen  (F).  It  has  upward  of  500 
members  now.  While  there  were  some  10,000 
women  in  the  Navy  djiring  the  World  War 
the  Marine  Corps  had  but  385  women  In  Its 
ranks. 

ADDED   TO   AGES 

Active  In  the  fight  ta  secure  the  adjusted 
compensation— bonus  to  the  layman— for  the 
women  who  served  in  tjie  war  was  Miss  Helen 
G  O'Neill.  1527  Forty-ftturth  Street  NW.,  then 
national  commander  of  the  National  Yeomen 
(F) .  The  present  national  commander  of  the 
organization  is  Miss  Charlotte  Berry,  another 
Washingtonian.  The  dge  limits  for  the  Yeo- 
men (F)  were  18  to  35.  fciut  so  eager  was  young 
Miss  America  of  an  older  generation  to  get 
Into  Navy  blue  to  work  alongside  brothers  that 
the  women  added  to  their  ages  instead  of 
exercising  woman's  traditional  privilege  of 
discounting  a  few  years.  As  a  result  there 
were  some  embarrassing  situations  that  de- 
veloped in  civil  service  in  the  later  years,  be- 
cause ages  had  to  be  adjusted  subsequently. 


Women  who  served  In  the  Yeomen  (F) 
branch  of  the  Navy  resent  the  term  "yeoman- 
ette,"  Just  as  their  sisters  of  the  Marine 
Corps  do  not  relish  the  appellation  of  "mar- 
inette." 

As  the  war  caldron  bolls  In  Europe,  women 
are  takln;?  their  place  in  the  conflict — even 
as  they  did  down  the  ages — and  the  women  of 
the  United  States  may  be  called  upon  again 
to  do  their  share.  But  as  the  statutes  are 
now  drawn  there  can  be  no  women  in  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  The  law  limits 
service  to  men  at  this  time.  But  in  the  stress 
of  conflict  Uncle  Sam  may  well  call  again 
upon  his  daughters  to  aid  in  gfetting  out  the 
mass  of  clerical  work,  to  oil  the  machinery  of 
war  production,  to  lend  knowledge  to  the 
whole  organization. 

What  role  is  woman  playing  In  the  Europe 
that  is  shot  through  with  war  today? 

"Women  are  not  playing  any  part  In  the 
armed  forces  of  Germany,"  declares  the  Ger- 
man Library  of  Information,  which  has  head- 
quarteis  in  New  York. 

AID    NATIONAL   EFFORT 

But  women  in  the  Reich  are  taking  over 
agricultural  production  and  operating  the 
tractors  that  facilitate  this  work.  And  in 
many  other  ways  they  are  assisting  in  the 
national  effort.  It  Is  said  that  165.000  girls 
have  been  Instructed  in  social -service  work. 
The  Mother  and  Child  organization,  at  beach 
resorts  and  elsewhere,  is  caring  for  women 
and  children.  The  Woman's  Labor  Service 
aids,  and  "harvest  kindergartens"  have 
been  organized  over  the  land.  Nurses  of  the 
National  Socialists  welfare  organization  are 
pictured  aiding  in  the  relief  stations  in 
northern  France  and  assisting  in  getting 
people  back  to  a  normal  life.  As  alr-rald 
wardens,  women  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  Reich  and  medals  of  honor  are 
bestowed  on  them.  The  Air  Protection 
League  singles  out  the  women  who  have  dis- 
played outstanding  heroism.  Participating 
in  kindergarten  supervision  is  the  German 
Girls'  Association. 

The  Women's  Labor  Service,  the  farmer- 
ettes, trained  nurses,  and  the  women  who 
are  assisting  in  feeding,  in  medical  problems 
and  housing  are  among  the  parts  that  wom- 
ankind in  Germany  is  engaging  in  these 
strenuous  war  days.  And  women  are  taking 
their  stand  in  the  entertainment  field  to  en- 
courage the  morale  of  the  troops. 

Behind  bank  counters,  in  post  offices.  In 
railway  stations,  as  collectors  and  drivers 
aboard  busses  and  streetcars,  as  station  mas- 
ters, in  factories,  doing  electrical,  mechanical, 
optical,  and  other  tasks,  and  even  in  the 
heavy  industries,  wcmen  are  found.  They 
are  in  the  labor  service  camps;  they  are  aid- 
ing peasant  women  whose  husbands  are  at 
the  from;  they  are  caring  for  refugees. 

Feminine  activities  are  centered  in  the 
Deutsches  Prauenwerk,  headed  by  Gertrude 
Schoitz-Klink,  who  is  on  the  board  of  the 
German  Red  Cross  and  the  women's  depart- 
ment in  the  German  Labor  Front,  cooper- 
ating with  the  Bund  Deutscher  Madel— the 
girls'  branch  of  the  Hitler  Youth.  So  wom- 
ankind in  the  Third  Reich  in  wartime  under 
the  aegis  of  national  socialism. 

And  what  of  Italy?  Ugo  V.  d'Annunzio  of 
the  Italian  Library  of  Information  tells  this 
writer:  "Because  in  this  present  conflict 
Italy  has  mobilized  only  partially,  it  has  not 
been  necessary  as  yet  to  replace  men  with 
women  on  farms  or  otherwise;  nor  are 
women  ambulance  drivers  used.  Many 
women  do  canteen  work. 

"We  may  say  that  the  outstanding  woman 
connected  with  the  Red  Cross,  relief  and 
welfare  organization  is  the  Italian  Crown 
Princess."  says  Mr.  d'Annunzio.  "She  is  de- 
voting all  of  her  time  to  these  organizations." 

REQUIRED  BT  FASCISTS 

But  today  it  is  recalled  that  in  1931  the 
Fascist  Party  enacted  a  law  directing  that 


women  are  to  be  mobilized  "for  productive 
work,  for  nursing  and  for  defense  against 
aerial  attack."  If  necessary  in  wartime. 

In  the  famous  march  of  Mussolini  to  the 
royal  palace  in  Rome  October  28.  1922.  women 
participated  in  the  procession.  In  their 
branch  of  the  Fascist  Party,  women  have  up- 
ward of  2,000,000  members,  and  In  the  Asso- 
ciations of  the  Families  of  the  War  Dead  are 
gathered  the  wives,  children,  mothers,  and 
relatives  of  these  deceased. 

"In  any  national  emergency  the  members 
of  these  associations  do  all  In  their  power  to 
serve  their  country;  at  other  times  they  assist 
any  of  the  members  who  are  in  need  and  the 
disabled  men,"  writes  the  authoress.  Maria 
Castellani. 

And  during  the  World  War  It  Is  recalled 
that  women  of  Italy  enrolled  by  the  thousands 
In  the  Red  Cross,  others  aided  the  armed 
forces  directly  behind  the  lines,  others  toiled 
In  the  factories  and  on  the  farms  and  in  offices. 

Hard-pressed  Britain  finds  its  womenfolk 
valiantly  in  the  forefront  of  defense.  Mus- 
tered for  the  big  push  are  between  1.500,000 
and  2,000.000  women  in  workshops  and  fac- 
tories. In  the  uniforms  of  the  King  are  the 
Women's  Auxiliary  Air  Force,  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  Territcrial  Service,  and  the  Wom- 
en's Royal  Naval  Service.  By  their  duties 
they  release  menfolk  for  more  strenuous 
fighting  work. 

In  the  auxiliary  fire  service  women  occupy 
a  major  jxisltlon.  As  watchroom  personnel, 
drivers,  and  messengers,  they  go  about  their 
tasks  of  keeping  fires  under  control,  second- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  men.  Some  176,000 
women  of  Britain  are  engaged  in  the  air-raid 
precautions  organization  for  civil  defense, 
flashing  out  the  word  when  hostile  aircraft 
are  aloft  and  assisting  the  civilians  In  getting 
rapidly  into  the  air-raid  shelters. 

Aiding  with  the  evacuation  of  civilians  Is 
the  Women's  Voluntary  Service,  totaling 
some  700.000  volunteers  who  work  without 
compensation.  It  cooperates  in  hospital  ac- 
tivities, supplies  bandages,  furnishes  night- 
shirts and  sheets  to  hospiUls  In  England, 
and  gives  surgical  dressings.  On  their  own 
sewing  machines,  the  women  of  Britain  are 
humming  cut  a  defiant  song  of  victory,  the 
cloth  being  supplied  by  the  Ministry  ot 
Health. 

NURSING    RESERVE 

Civilian  air-raid  casualties  are  succored 
by  the  Nursing  Reserve.  First-aid  trains 
stand  ready  to  take  civilian  casualties  out 
of  the  bombarded  cities  and  these  are 
manned  by  young  women  out  of  the  fac- 
tories and  the  offices,  who  have  been  trained 
in  this  type  of  service.  In  the  naval  and 
military  hospitals  of  Britain  are  some  60.000 
Red  Cross  nvirses.  And  there  are  some  46.000 
women  trained  in  driving  ambulances.  Blood 
donors  are  recruited,  classified,  and  trans- 
ported to  the  doctors  by  women  In  the 
auxiliary    services. 

Patrolling  the  historic  River  Thames.  In  a 
variety  of  motley  craft,  affording  dressing 
stations  and  rapid  transportailon  to  casualty 
clearing  centers  are  the  port  of  London  river 
emergency  ambulance,  m  which  women  are 
holding  a  conspicuous  part.  Women  are  ac- 
tive, too.  In  catering  and  canteen  duties  in 
conjunction  with  civil  defense. 

Out  on  the  farms  of  Britain  women  are 
likewise  industrious.  The  Women's  Land 
Army  beckons  young  wcmen  to  the  fields  to 
aid  in  winning  the  battle  for  food.  Gardens 
around  the  delightful  cotUgcs  of  peacetime 
England  are  being  tilled  and  In  erstwhile 
unused  plots  vegetables  are  being  grown, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Institutes,  which  numbers 
330.000  upon  its  rolls. 

In  the  kitchens,  on  the  switchboards, 
dressed  in  long  capes  of  territorials,  ferry- 
ing planes  from  manufacturers  to  service 
stations,  in  a  thousand  and  one  posts,  con- 
spicuous and  hidden,  the  women  of  Britain 
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are  WOTklng  beside  tfcelr  brothers  for  the  tIc- 
tory  they  feel  sure  will  come  to  the  "tight 
little  isle."  their  historic  slreland.  And,  In 
the  front-line  trenches  of  this  dreadful  con- 
flict— In  their  very  front  yards — the  women 
are  keeping  their  chins  up,  hopeful  that  on 
the  morrow,  over  the  eastern  horiaon,  will 
cot  come  an  engine  of  destruction — a  Nazi 
war  plane — but  the  benediction  of  a  morning 
of  peace. 


W.  p.  A.  Deficiency  BHl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JARED  Y.  SANDERS,  JR. 

or  LOUISIAMA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  February  11. 1941 


Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bUl 
DOW  under  consideration,  H.  R.  3204,  be- 
ing the  Work  Projects  Administration 
deficiency  bill,  Is  just  what  its  term  im- 
plies— a  deficiency  measure.  All  over  the 
country  there  are  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration projects  under  the  course  of  con- 
struction that  will  be  compelled  to  sus- 
pend operations  unless  this  bill  is  passed. 
There  are  projects  in  my  State  and  dis- 
trict, some  of  them  connected  with  the 
national-defense  program,  that  must  be 
suspended  unless  additional  funds  are 
provided  by  March  1.  1941,  which  is  not 
so  far  away. 

There  are  many  objectionable  features 
to  the  Work  Projects  Administration  but 
the  consideration  of  this  deficiency  bill  is 
not  the  time  or  place  to  discuss  these  ob- 
jections. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
unless  this  deficiency  bill  is  passed  and 
that  without  delay,  many  projects  al- 
ready under  way,  as  I  have  just  stated, 
will  be  held  up.  Six)nsors  who  have  al- 
ready put  up  their  contribution  will  be 
penalized  and  thousands  of  needy  people 
will  be  injured.  In  many  instances, 
work  on  national  defense  program  proj- 
ects will  be  retarded. 

Speaking  of  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram, I  am  constrained  tp  say  again  what 
I  have  stated  so  often  before,  that  I  am 
very  much  concerned  about  the  situation 
In  my  section  and  in  the  rural  areas 
throughout  the  Nation.    There  are  those 
who  claim  that  the  national -defense  pro- 
gram will  take  the  place  of  relief  rolls  and 
as  national-defense  work  gets  under  way, 
other  appropriations  will  be  cut  to  the 
bone. 
In  an  of  the  rural  areas  and  in  the 
,^al]  cities  and  towns  of  this  country 
^here    there    are    no    great    industrial 
plants  to  be  expanded,  unemployment  will 
not  be  helped  as  a  result  of  the  expansion 
of    the    national -rearmament    program. 
Our  national  administration  is  making 
every  effort  to  break  down  contracts  for 
rearmament   into  smaller  subcontracts 
and  farm  these  out  to  smaller  shops  and 
foundries,  and  so  forth.    The  putting  of 
this  program  of  decentralization  into  ef- 
fect is  not  a  simple  matter  and  until  this 


is  done  some  provision  must  be  made  for 
these  needy  people  now  on  relief. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  Work  Proj- 
ects Administration  is  the  best  method  of 
handling  the  problem  of  unemployment, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  is  the  method 
voted  by  the  Congress  and  adopted  by 
the  Government.  For  better  or  for 
worse,  it  is  now  a  part  of  the  national 
economy  and  it  would  be  a  cruel  and  in- 
hmnan  thing  to  tear  this  system  down, 
either  by  deliberate  action  or  by  failure 
to  make  the  necessary  appropriation, 
until  something  better  has  been  devised 
to  take  its  place. 

I  herewith  submit  a  table  showing  the 
situation  with  regard  to  Work  Projects 
Administration  employment  in  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Louisiana. 
This  table  was  furnished  by  the  oflBce  of 
the  State  administrator  of  the  Work 
Projects    Administration    of    Louisiana. 

The  table  is  as  follows: 

Information  on  W.  P.  A.  employment.  State 
of  Louisiana,  Sixth  Congressional  District, 
as  of  Jan.  29,  1941 
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Flax  Production  m  North  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARI^ 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  February  10.  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  NORTH  DAKOTA 
STATE  SENATE     . 


Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  Seven- 
ty-seventh Congress,  I  ask  leave  to  ex- 
tend in  the  CoNGRJESsiONAL  Record  the 
text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  North 
Dakota  State  Senate  of  the  twenty-sev- 
enth legislative  assembly  now  in  session, 
and  I  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 


Members  of  Congress  to  what  I  believe  to 
be  an  unfair  and  discriminatory  ruling 
by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration against  the  farmers  of  my  State. 
North  Dakota  for  years  has  been  the 
Nation's  largest  producer  of  flax,  and  it 
has  been  one  of  our  major  cash  crops. 
Now,  and  despite  the  fact  that  this  coun- 
try is  importing  great  quantities  of  flax 
from  foreign  lands,  the  A.  A.  A.  has  is- 
sued a  ruling  which  will  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  production  of  this  crop. 
Heretofore,  our  farmers  were  allowed  to 
seed  sweet  clover  with  flax  as  a  nurse 
crop,  but  under  this  new  A.  A.  A.  ruling, 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  do  this  and 
receive  credits  under  the  A.  A.  A.  pro- 
gram. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  still 
importing  millions  of  bushels  of  flax— in 
1939  these  imports  totaled  more  than 
13,000,000  bushels — and  in  view  of  the 
further  fact  that  flax  is  a  very  vital  crop 
in  the  defense  program  because  of  the 
increased  need  for  linseed  oil  which  is 
made  from  flax,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
A.  A.  A.  should  be  interested  in  increasing 
flax  production  instead  of  reducing  it. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  ruling  Is 
entirely  out  of  line  with  the  needs  of  the 
hour;  that  it  inflicts  upon  the  farmers  of 
North  Dakota  an  unnecessary  hardship; 
and  that  it  will  further  reduce  the  agri- 
cultural income  of  a  State  which  is  almost 
wholly  dependent  upon  such  income. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  amounts  of 
Federal  funds  that  are  being  spent  in 
industrial  States  for  defense  purposes, 
surely  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  are 
entitled  to  more  favorable  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration,  and  I  urge  your 
support  to  have  this  discriminatory  rul- 
ing of  the  A.  A.  A.  revoked. 

Herewith  is  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  North  Dakota  State  Senate: 
Senate  Resolution  A 

Whereas  It  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
the  A.  A.  A.  county  conunitteemen,  repre- 
senting the  53  counties  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  at  their  recent  State  convention  In 
Fargo,  went  on  record  as  being  unanimously 
in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  the  A.  A.  A. 
docket  for  North  Dakota  for  1941,  providing 
that  flax,  when  sown  as  a  nurse  crop  for 
sweet  clover,  such  acreage  shall  be  classified 
as  neutral,  or  non-soil  depleting,  as  was  the 
case  in  1940;  and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  there  Is  a  possi- 
bility that  those  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  A.  A.  A.  In  Washington  may 
be  reluctant  to  grant  this  change;  and 

Whereas  North  Dakota  has  for  years  been 
a  leading  State  in  flax  production,  and  many 
millions  of  dollars  have  come  into  our  State 
thereby:  and 

Whereas  flax  is  one  of  the  crops  of  which 
our  Nation  hfes  never  had  a  surplus;  and 

Whereas  under  our  present  A.  A.  A.  docket 
flax  production  in  our  State  will  tend  to  be 
reduced  almost  to  a  vanishing  point,  thus 
making  us  more  a  one-crop  State  than  ever: 
and    • 

Whereas  flax  and  linseed  oil  are  important 
items  In  our  preparation  for  national  de- 
fense, and  Importations  of  flax  from  South 
America  are  already  slowing  up  and  later 
may  be  much  further  reduced  due  to  the 
shortage  of  boats,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
World  War:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  body  Is  heartily  In  favor 
of  and   supports  the   action  taken   by   the 
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A.  A.  A.  county  committeemen  at  their  State 
convention;   be   it  further 

Resolved,  That  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Washington  are  hereby  urged 
and  requested  to  use  their  Influence  with 
those  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  the  end  that 
this  regulation,  so  Inimical  to  the  Interests 
of  North  Dakota,  may  be  amended;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  .secretary  of  the  Senate 
Is  hereby  instructed  io  prepare,  as  soon  as 
possible,  copies  of  this  resolution  and  for- 
ward same  to  each  of  our  Senators  and'-Rep^ 
resentatlves  In  Congress,  to  the  HonWable 
R.  M.  Evans,  Administrator,  AgriculturaK,Ad- 
Justment  Administration,  Washington.  D. 
and  to  the  Honorable  N.  E.  Dodd.  Directc|r  of 
the  Western  Division,  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration.  Washington,  D.  C. 
OSCAB  W.  Hacen, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

W.  J.  Taotrr. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Lend-Lease  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  10.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  MARK  SULLIVAN 


Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  statement 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
February  4,  1941,  entitled  "The  Real 
Issue": 
(From  the  Washington  Post  of  February  4, 

1941] 
The  Real  Issue — Responsibilitt  of  Lease- 
Lend  Bill 
(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

This  column  Is  about  the  lease-lend  bill 
debate,  now  beginning  in  Congress.  What  is 
here  written  goes  on  two  assumptions. 

One  is  that  our  people  want  Britain  to  have 
help  from  the  United  States — every  help  short 
of  actual  participation  by  us  in  the  war.  Our 
people  want  Britain  to  win  thl§  war  Our 
people  feel  that  by  Britain  winning,  America 
will  be  safer,  our  defense  more  secure.  And 
our  people  prefer  a  world  dominated  by  Brit- 
ain, detest  the  thought  of  a  world  dominated 
by  Nazi. 

The  other  assumption  is  that  our  people 
should  have  complete  understanding  of  what- 
ever is  done  by  our  Government  with  respect 
to  the  war.  We  are  moving  closer  to  the  war. 
This  is  inevitable — indeed,  the  truer  way  to 
put  it  would  be  to  say  that  the  war  is  com- 
ing closer  and  closer  to  us.  In  this  condi- 
tion, this  column  goes  upon  the  assumption 
that  as  we  get  closer  to  the  war  our  succes- 
sive steps  should  be  based  on  Intelligence  and 
understanding— not  emotion.  This  column 
thinks  that  much  of  the  unhappiness  our 
people  have  suffered  during  20  years  past,  and 
mtich  of  the  world's  present  distress,  is  a 
sickness  of  disillusionment.  This  disillusion- 
ment had  cne  main  cause — the  fact  that  as 
we  entered  the  Great  War  24  years  ago  we 
proceeded  ty  emrotion  rather  than  Informed 
imderstanding.  Had  we  been  guided  by  in- 
telligent understanding  we  would  have  en 
tered  the  Great  War  with  practicable  objec- 


tives, not  with  the  Intangible  and  Impossible 
objectives  tiiat  were  set  up  In  our  minds  by 
relying  on  slogans  and  acting  upon  emotion. 
Turn  now  to  the  present  question  before 
Congress.  For  understanding  what  the 
lease-lend  bill  proposes  to  do,  the  change  It 
would  bring  about — begin  by  considering  the 
status  that  now  exists. 

Britain  is  now  buying  war  supplies  from 
American  manufacturers.  This  Is  done  with 
the  complete  assent  of  our  people  and  our 
Government.  Our  Government  approves  the 
process  and  facilitates  it.  Not  only  does  our 
Government  further  the  sale  of  supplies  by 
c\ir  manufacturers  to  Britain,  our  Govern- 
ment Itself  sells  or  otherwise  transfers  to 
Britain  supplies  owned  by  our  Army  and 
Navy,  such  as  the  50  destroyers.  Our  Gov- 
ernment helps  Britain  to  procure  In  America 
every  plane,  ship,  and  other  munitions  that 
we  can  supply  her  with,  subject  only  to 
keeping  for  ourselves  as  much  as  Is  indis- 
pensable for  our  own  armed  forces.  To  this 
end.  cur  Government  cooperates  wl'.h  the 
British  Government,  the  British  purchasing 
program  Is  coordinated  with  our  own  arma- 
ment program. 

All  this  goes  on  already.  To  this  process 
recently  arose  an  Impediment.  The  Impedi- 
ment Is  lack  of  ready  cash  on  the  part  of 
Britain — Britain  Is  coming  toward  the  end  of 
her  available  financial  resources. 

For  lack  of  cash  on  Britain's  part,  what  Is 
the  remedy?  The  remedy  Is  credit — a  loan 
by  our  Government  to  the  Government  of 
Britain.  (We  would  feel  better  if  we  made  It 
a  gift.)  Credit  is  specifically  what  Britain 
asked  for.  Britain's  expressed  wish  lor  credit 
was  the  beginning  of  the  whole  present  dis- 
cussion. 

Not  only  Is  a  loan — or  gift— by  our  Gov- 
ernment the  direct  answer  to  Britain's  need. 
It  is  the  simplest  way  for  us  to  meet  that 
need.  It  would  Involve  us  In  no  responsi- 
bility beyond  the  act  of  making  the  loan. 
The  loan  would  be  a  completed  act.  There- 
after, evenrthing  would  go  on  as  it  now  goes 
on.  With  the  money  procured  by  our  loan 
to  her,  Britain  would  buy  such  supplies  as 
she  needs,  make  such  use  of  them  as  she 
deems  best.  She  could  use  them  herself  if 
she  chooses.  She  might  turn  some  over  to 
Greece  or  to  China,  or  send  them  elsewhere. 
Whatever  she  does  with  them  would  be  wholly 
her  responsibility.  All  the  futxire  control 
would  be  with  Britain,  all  the  responsibility 
would  be  on  B.itain.  There  would  be  no 
continuing  responsibility  on  us. 

That  would  be  the  effect  If  we  made  a 
simple  direct  loan  to  Britain.  But,  by  the 
present  proposal  in  Congress,  we  do  not  make 
a  direct  loan  to  Britain.  We  do  something 
very  different. 

By  the  lease-lend  bill  Congress  grants 
money  to  the  President.  With  this  money 
the  President  would  buy  war  supplies.  After 
the  President  buys  the  supplies,  he  will  do 
with  them  as  he  sees  fit — transfer  them  to 
Britain,  or  China,  or  Greece,  or  elsewhere  in 
his  discretion.  The  responsibility  would  be 
on  him.  It  would  be  a  continuing  respon- 
sibility. Dally,  so  long  as  the  war  lasts,  the 
President  will  make  decisions — sending  sup- 
plies to  that  nation  or  area  of  war  he  con- 
siders best  for  the  winning  of  the  war. 

The  lease-lend  bill  Is  not  a  single  step,  as 
a  loan  to  Britain  would  be.  The  lease-lend 
bill  Is  the  beginning  of  a  progression  of  steps. 
It  puts  upon  the  President  a  continuing  le- 
sponsibility.  It  is  a  responsibility  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  It  Is  a  partial  respon- 
sibility for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  It  will 
become  a  reEponslbility  for  winning  the  war. 
It  may  be  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  ready  to  take  on  this  responsibility. 
Some  of  our  people  think  we  should.  Possi- 
bly it  Is  desirable  we  should,  even  Imperative 
we  should.  But  if  we  are  to  take  this  respcn- 
slbUlty.  at  this  time,  our  people  should  un- 
derstand that  we  are  doing  It. 


"History  and  Experience  Prore  That  For- 
eifn  Influence  Is  One  of  the  Moit 
Dangerous  Foes  of  Republican  Govern- 
ment"—George  Washington;  "The 
First  Object  of  My  Heart  Is  My  Own 
Country" — Thomas  Jefferson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION     ^ 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 


Saturday,  February  8. 1941 


Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  pointed  out  in  my  speech  un- 
der general  debate  some  of  the  very 
serious  objections  to  H.  R.  1776.  I  urged 
the  adoption  of  various  amendments 
offered  to  this  bill.  I  have  been  all  along 
in  favor  (f  giving  necessary  and  reason- 
able aid  to  Great  Britain  on  reasonable 
terms. 

Our  forefathers  left  Europe  to  get 
away  from  their  quarrels  and  wars  over 
there.  They  had  seen  kings,  emperors, 
queens,  and  princes  bring  on  unnecessary 
wars  and  force  the  common  people  to 
finance  and  fight  those  wars,  and  there- 
fore, when  they  wrote  and  adopted  our 
Constitution,  they  put  the  provision  in 
there  that  Congress  should  have  the  sole 
power  to  declare  war,  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies,  and  provide  and  maintain 
a  navy.  They  wanted  this^reat  power 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  This  bill  overturns 
that  purpose  of  the  founders  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

I  am  unwilling  for  the  Congress  to  ab- 
dicate its  crnstitutlonal  powers  to  declare 
war,  to  raise  and  support  armies,  and  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  navy,  and  turn  these 
great  powers  over  to  the  President,  or  to 
involve  this  Nation  as  an  active  belligerent 
in  the  European-Asiatic-African  war,  or 
to  strip  our  own  Navy,  Army,  and  air 
forces  of  their  ships,  gims,  tanks,  planes, 
and  other  defense  equipment  and  mate- 
rials, or  for  the  sky  to  be  the  limit  in 
providing  credits  and  resources.    I  had 
hoped  that  the  bill  would  be  amended 
and  strike  out  these  highly  controversial 
and  objectionable  features,  but  the  bill  as 
it  was  finally  passed  by  the  administra- 
tion in  the  House  gives  the  President  un- 
limited powers,  with  unlimited  resources, 
including  the  power  to  make  commit- 
ments and  involvements  on  the  part  of 
this   Nation    and    countless   billions   of 
dollars;  and  gives  him  the  power  to  turn 
over  any  part  of  our  Navy  or  the  guns, 
tanks,    planes,    munitions,    and    other 
equipment  of  our  Army  and  air  forces  to 
any  nation  or  nations;  and  to  go  forth 
and  form  alliances  and  engage  in  unde- 
clared wars  for  or  against  any  nation  or 
nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  is  generally  conceded  this  bill  gives 
the  President  more  power  than  was  ever 
given  to  any  American  President  by  any 
American  Congress  even  in  wartimes. 
The  President  can  turn  over  all  of  these 
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weapons  and  equipment  of  defense,  cash, 
and  credits  on  such  terms  or  conditions 
as  he  may  desire.  If  the  President  car- 
ries out  these  powers.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  keep  from  being  involved  In  that 
vi'ar;  and  if  we  are,  we  will  likely  find  it  to 
be  the  longest,  costliest,  and  bloodiest 
war  In  which  this  Nation  has  ever  en- 
gaged. It  will  in  the  end  mean  complete 
bankruptcy  for  our  own  country  and  the 
loss  of  our  own  liberties. 

We  all  agree  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
shown  himself  to  be  the  most  ambitious 
man  for  power  that  has  ever  occupied  the 
White  House.  I  would  be  unwilling  tcF 
vote  any  such  power  to  any  man.  It  has 
been  often  said  that  it  is  more  power  than 
any  good  man  would  want  and  more  than 
any  bad  man  should  have.  The  Ameri- 
can people  during  all  of  last  year,  and 
now,  insist  that  Congress  remain  in  ses- 
sion and  help  keep  us  out  of  war.  If  we 
grant  all  of  these  powers  to  the  President, 
Congress  may  as  well  quit  and  go  home 
so  far  as  keeping  out  of  war  is  concerned. 
The  amendments  that  would  have  lim- 
ited these  powers  of  the  President,  pro- 
tected our  own  national  defense,  lim- 
ited the  amoimt  paid  by  the  American 
-taxpayers,  and  kept  us  out  of  war  were 
defeated  by  the  administration.  The 
amendments  that  were  adopted  will  not 
afford  this  protection. 

WASHIMGTOlf — JCTIRSOW — UMCOUT 

These  three  great  Americans  were  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  their  country  and 
the  preservation  of  our  own  freedom  and 
liberties.  They  knew  the  dangers  of 
these  foreign  alliances  and  commitments. 
They  knew  their  history.  They  knew  that 
there  was  no  end  to  the  wars  of  Europe. 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and  that  we  could  not 
settle  their  centuries-old  quarrels;  and. 
therefore,  they  counseled  against  these 
foreign  entanglements  and  foreign  alli- 
ances until  finally  it  was  crystal  zed  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine — 
friendship  for  all  nations  and  entangling 
alliances  with  none  of  them. 

Washington,  in  his  Farewell  Address  to 
the  American  people,  said: 

Against  the  Insidious  wiles  of  foreign  in- 
fluence (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow 
citizens),  ttae  jealoxisy  of  a  free  people  ought 
to  be  constantly  awake;  since  history  and 
experience  prove  that  foreign  Influence  is  one 
of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  republican  gov- 
ernment. 

Those  of  us  w'ao  want  to  take  care  of 
America  first  are  called  isolationists. 
That  great  American,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
had  something  to  say  on  this  subject: 

And  I  am  not  for  Unking  ourselves  by  new 
treaties  with  the  quarrels  of  Europe:  entering 
that  field  of  slaughter  to  preserve  their  bal- 
ance *  *  *.  The  first  object  of  my  beait 
Is  my  own  country. 

Jefferson  also  said: 

Por  us  to  attempt  to  reform  all  Europe  and 
bring  them  back  to  principles  of  morality,  and 
a  respect  for  equal  rights  of  nations,  woxild 
•how  us  to  be  only  maniacs  of  another 
character. 

Another  American,  who  had  traveled 
extensively  and  made  a  careful  study  of 
conditions  in  Europe,  had  this  to  say: 

Xurope's  fighting  never  ceases.    Their  quar- 
rels are  never  settled,  and  for  us  to  become 
mtangled  on  one  side,  to  pay  their  bills  and 


fight  their  battles,  endows  the  words  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  with  importance  never  be- 
fore appreciated. 

The  immortal  Lincoln  said  that  if  this 
Nation  ever  falls  it  would  be  by  reason  of 
the  sins  of  commission  and  omission  of 
the  American  people.  No  great  nation 
was  ever  destroyed  by  forces  without.  It 
always  first  breaks  down  from  within. 
Great  Britain  bases  her  hope  to  go  into 
central  Europe  and  win  a  total  victory 
over  Germany  when  and  if  the  German 
people  themselves  break  down  inside. 
This  great  Nation  will  never  be  over- 
thrown by  attacks  from  without.  The 
death  blow,  if  it  ever  comes,  will  be  given 
by  those  within  the  United  States. 

KOT  OtJB  WAB 

Some  groups  in  this  country,  in  order 
to  serve  their  own  selfish  interests  or  give 
vent  to  their  emotional  partiality,  tell  us 
that  this  is  our  war.  It  is  notour  war. 
We  were  not  consulted.  Our  American 
Ambassadors  warned  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  and  Poland  that  the  United 
States  would  not  come  to  their  aid  if  they 
got  into  this  war.  Ambassador  Bullitt,  in 
testifying  for  this  bill,  admitted  that  this 
war  grew  out  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
and  selfishness  of  Britain,  France,  and 
some  other  countries  in  the  other  World 
War.  They  got  into  that  war  without 
consulting  us.  and  they  ignored  our  Pres- 
ident and  other  American  peace  commis- 
sioners in  writing  that  treaty.  The 
United  States  Ssnate  would  not  ratify 
the  treaty.  We  were  led  into  the  war  on 
the  idea  that  we  were  fighting  for  the 
democracy  and  freedom  of  all  people,  but 
when  the  war  was  over  we  found  out  that, 
through  secret  agreements  made  by  the 
Allies,  they  were  fighting  as  they  have 
been  through  all  the  centuries — for  terri- 
tory, markets,  trade  routes,  and  power. 
We  got  started  over  in  Europe  in  1917, 
and  if  we  do  not  stop  meddling,  our  coun- 
try will  never  get  out  of  their  wars  and 
quarrels.  They  will  always  be  able  to  cre- 
ate a  sympathy  case  over  there  and  claim 
they  are  fighting  our  battles  and  fighting 
for  democracy  and  freedom. 

Europe  and  Asia  have  always  handled 
their  dictators,  whether  it  was  Xerxes, 
Darius  the  Great,  Cyrus  the  Great,  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Julius  Caesar,  Charle- 
magne. Attila  the  Hun,  Napoleon,  Bis- 
marck, or  the  Kaiser,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  overthrow  their  own  dictators. 
Even  though  we  do  not  become  an  active 
belligerent,  I  do  not  believe  that  Hitler 
can  take  possession  of  Great  Britain  and 
overthrow  the  British  Empire.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  see  how  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  could  go  into 
the  middle  of  Europe  and  win  a  total  vic- 
tory over  Germany.  It  would  require 
coimtless  billions  of  treasure,  our  Navy, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  planes,  and 
millions  of  American  boys  unless  Ger- 
many cracks  from  within.  There  is  no 
sign  of  her  cracking  within. 

The  war  situation  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  is  very  different  in  1941  from  what 
it  was  in  1917.  In  1917  the  nations  on  the 
Pacific,  Japan  and  China,  were  on  our 
side.  In  the  Mediterranean  we  had  as 
allies  Greece,  Rumania,  and  Italy.  On 
the  Atlantic  we  had  Portugal,  France, 
and  Belgium.   In  the  North  Sea  and  the 


Baltic  we  had  Russia  on  our  side,  and 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  wera 
friendly.  There  were  in  all  23  nations 
lined  up  on  our  side.  Now  there  is  no 
nation  on  the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic,  the 
Mediterranean,  the  North  Sea,  nor  the 
Baltic  Sea  that  can  or  will  help  Great 
Britain.  It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  pic- 
ture to  contemplate. 

Judge  Hatton  Sumners,  of  Texas,  who 
was  here  when  the  other  World  War  was 
declared  and  voted  for  it  said  at  the 
close  of  a  debate  the  other  day: 

I  have  never  seen  as  black  a  cloud  hanging 
across  the  horizon  since  I  have  been  here 
than  Is  hanging  there  today.  Do  not  make 
any  mistake;  we  are  starting  Into  deep  water, 
and  It  may  get  much  deeper  and  bloody  be- 
fore we  get  through.  The  future  doesn't 
look  good  for  our  country. 

That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  this  whole 
matter.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  the 
measure  before  Congress  presents  the 
most  fateful  issue  that  has  confronted 
this  country  since  its  very  beginning. 
I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  if  we  get  into 
this  war  it  will  mean  almost  utter  ruin 
of  our  own  country. 

The  House  on  yesterday — but  not 
with  my  vote — jumped  the  debt  limit  of 
this  Nation  to  sixty-five  billions.  If  we 
get  into  this  war,  before  we  are  through 
with  the  course  that  is  marked  out  in 
this  bill  it  will  Jump  billions  again  and 
again. 

None  of  the  powers  granted  or  the  bil- 
lions authorized  in  the  bill  before  us  are 
to  be  used  to  add  a  single  ship,  gun.  tank, 
plane,  or  other  defense  article  or  equip- 
ment to  our  own  Army.  Navy,  and  air 
forces.  Let  us  not  forget  all  the  powers 
and  billions  provided  for  in  this  bill  are  to 
be  used  to  furnish  ships,  guns,  tanks, 
planes,  credits,  and  supplies  to  any  nation 
or  nations  that  the  President  may  desire 
in  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa,  or  to  any  na- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  earth  except  our 
own  country. 

I  have  voted  billions  and  I  am  willing 
to  vote  more  billions  if  necessary  to  pro- 
vide this  Nation  with  such  a  powerful 
two-ocean  fleet,  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  airplanes,  tanks,  guns,  and  other 
equipment  as  will  enable  us  to  defend 
ourselves  successfully  against  any  na- 
tion or  nations  that  may  attack  us. 
Let  us  not  in  this  moment  of  hysteria 
and  emotion  strip  our  own  country  of 
its  defenses,  bankrupt  our  own  Nation 
and  people,  and  involve  ourselves  in  this 
long,  costly,  and  bloody  war. 

The  President  can  use  all  the  powers 
given  to  him  in  th's  bill  with  what  we 
have  already  provided  in  the  way  of 
equipment  for  our  Army  and  Navy  and 
air  forces  and  the  billions  we  have  al- 
ready appropriated  for  national  defense 
and  turn  them  over  to  these  foreign 
governments.  We  have  observed  that  all 
the  sacrifice  of  treasure  and  blood  that 
our  Nation  gave  in  the  last  World  War — 
the  war*  to  make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy and  the  war  to  end  all  wars — 
the  countries  and  political  structures 
that  we  set  up  over  there  have  fallen  like 
a  house  of  cards. 

DOES  rr  MEAN  PEACE  OR  WAB? 

We  are  told  by  the  proponents  of  this 
bill  that  this  is  a  measure  to  keep  us  out 
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of  war,  to  keep  America  out  of  war  over  In 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  to  keep  the 
war  out  of  America. 

It  is  a  pipe  dream  to  talk  about  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  projecting  an  expedition 
against  the  United  States  or  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  President  admitted  in 
a  recent  speech  to  the  Congress  that  no 
one  now  believes  that  Germany  and  Italy 
could  invade  the  United  States  or  the 
Western  Hemisphere  unless  they  secured 
naval  or  air  bases  here  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  They  are  not  going  to  get 
any  such  bases  unless  in  our  zeal  to  take 
care  of  the  British  Empire  we  strip  our 
own  country  of  our  own  defenses.  We 
have  admittedly  the  best  navy  in  the 
world. 

The  President  Is  surrounded  by  inter- 
ventionists. He  put  Secretary  Stimson 
and  Secretary  Knox  in  his  Cabinet  be- 
cause they  are  in  accord  with  him  on  his 
foreign  policy.  Secretary  Stimson  made 
one  or  more  speeches  just  before  he  went 
Into  the  President's  Cabinet  last  summer 
openly  advocating  immediate  entry  into 
that  war  with  ships,  guns,  and  men.  Mr. 
Willkie  has  always  been  and  is  new  an 
Interventionist. 

The  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act  in 
November  1939  was  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  a  hand  in  that  war,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Conscription  Act  was  to  raise 
an  army  of  millions,  looking  to  the  time 
when  we  would  likely  become  involved  in 
that  war.    Recently  the  War  Department 
entered  into  a  contract  for  4,500,000  casu- 
alty tags  to  identify  the  dead  and  wound- 
ed making  up  our  Army  and  Navy  and 
air  force;  and  what  did  they  mean  by 
ordering  such  a  tremendous  number  of 
coffins  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  air  force? 
If  the  President  exercises  the  power 
given  to  him  in  this  bill  he  would  become 
the  economic  dictator  of  the  world,  dis- 
tributing ships,  guns,  planes,  tanks,  and 
other    war    equipment,   and    extending 
credits   to   any   nation   throughout   the 
earth,  and  we  will  proceed  to  sit  in  on  the 
war  councils  of  these  warring  nations, 
and  I  cannot  see  how  this  coimtry  can 
stay  out  of  war.   It  looks  to  me  as  if  the 
administration  is  leading  us  down  the 
road  to  actual  war.    The  President  has 
threatened  the  leaders  of  many  countries 
when  he  had  little  more  than  an  lunbrella 
in  his  hand.    If  this  bill  passes  he  will 
have  ships,  guns,  and  men,  with  all  the 
power  necessary  to  strike. 

What  is  the  rush  about  this  bill  unless 
we  are  getting  into  the  war?  Great  Brit- 
ain has  not  yet  exhausted  her  dollar 
credits  in  this  country,  and  will  not  ex- 
haust them  for  several  months  to  come, 
according  to  their  own  statements,  and 
she  owns  and  controls  billions  of  dollars 
in  this  country  of  bonds  and  securities, 
and  other  liquid  and  liquable  assets. 

I  know  it  is  urged  that  the  President 
will  not  turn  over  to  any  foreign  nation 
any  of  our  ships,  guns,  planes,  tanks,  or 
other  defense  materials,  and  will  not  send 
our  Navy  or  other  ships  into  the  war 
zone,  and  is  not  going  to  get  us  into  war 
or  send  our  boys  into  war;  but  every 
amendment  offered  to  the  bill  to  give 
assurance  to  the  American  people  that 
the  administration  means  what  it  says 
was  defeated  by  the  administration. 
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AUENDMXNTS    DETEATED 

An  amendment  was  offered  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  the  Navy  to  convoy  merchant 
ships  into  the  war  zone.  It  was  defeated. 
An  amendment  was  offered  to  prohibit 
the  President  from  disposing  of  any  of 
our  ships,  boats,  guns,  tanks,  planes,  or 
other  defense  equipment  which  he  would 
have  a  right  to  do  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill.  It  was  defeated  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  fact  remains  that  the 
President,  in  violation  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, did  turn  over  50  destroyers  to  the 
British  Government  last  year  and  en- 
tered into  a  contract  to  dispose  of  20  of 
our  latest-t3rpe  submarines,  but  when  it 
was  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  violation 
of  law  the  President  had  to  back  up. 
Neither  Congress  nor  the  American  peo- 
ple knew  anything  about  these  transac- 
tions until  they  had  actually  happened. 
The  President  turned  over  to  Great 
Britain  75,000  machine  guns,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  rifies,  and  shiploads  of 
shells  and  other  explosives.  Congress 
and  the  American  people  did  not  find 
that  out  until  about  2  months  after  it 
was  done. 

The  present  law  provides  that  before 
the  President  can  dispose  of  any  of  the 
Navy  or  the  equipment  of  our  Army  or 
Navy  he  must  have  a  certificate  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  the  Secretary  of 
War,  as  the  case  may  be,  stating  that 
such  materials  are  surplus  and  not  neces- 
sary for  our  own  defense.  H.  R.  1776 
repeals  that  law.  An  amendment  was 
offered  to  require  a  certificate  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  the  Secretary 
of  War  before  the  President  could  give 
away  any  of  our  defense  materials  under 
this  act,  but  it  was  defeated. 

Some  of  the  expert  Army  and  Naval 
aviators  say  that  we  do  not  have  a  single 
up-to-date  combat  plane  that  could 
match  the  planes  of  England  and  Ger- 
many. We  are  sending  to  England 
nearly  all  the  new  planes  we  make.  An 
amendment  was  offered  providing  that 
not  more  than  one-third  of  our  new 
planes  should  be  turned  over  to  other 
nations  and  we  should  keep  two-thirds. 
That  amendment  was  defeated.  An- 
other amendment  was  offered  that  the 
President  could  not  turn  over  to  any  for- 
eign government  more  than  50  percent 
of  our  new  planes,  and  that  was  de- 
feated. 

We  sent  a  lot  of  our  planes  to  Prance, 
but  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Germany. 
If  we  strip  our  own  Nation  of  our  own 
defenses,  what  would  happen  to  us  if 
Britain  should  go  down? 

It  appears  now  in  a  few  days  the  war 
will  spread.  We  may  soon  expect  t  ->  see 
Rumania  and  Bulgaria  joining  the  Axis 
Powers,  and  this  may  involve  Turkey. 
Russia  may  be  found  on  the  side  of  Ger- 
many. No  one  can  foresee  how  far  this 
holocaust  of  war  may  extend  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and  no  one  can  foresee 
what  it  would  cost  this  country  in  blood 
and  treasure  if  we  become  involved. 

Recently  the  administration  gave  Rus- 
sia a  certificate  of  good  character  which 
will  enable  her  to  buy  planes,  tanks,  and 
other  war  equipment  here.  This  bill 
would  enable  the  President  to  transfer 
a  part  of  our  equipment  and  extend 


credit  to  Russia.  An  amendment  was 
offered  to  exclude  Russia  from  the  bene- 
fits of  this  legislation.  The  administra- 
tion, by  an  almost  strictly  party  vote,  de- 
feated that  amendment. 

We  have  been  told  over  and  over  that 
they  are  not  going  to  use  American  boys 
in  that  war.  They  made  the  same  claim 
in  1916  when  they  were  insisting  upon 
us  furnishing  them  materials  and  money, 
but  the  boys  followed  the  money  and  the 
ships.  They  do  not  say  they  are  not  going 
to  ask  us  for  the  use  of  all  or  part  of 
our  Navy  and  merchant  ships.  Of  course, 
some  of  these  will  be  sunk,  and  then 
they  will  be  demanding  men.  But  In 
order  to  test  the  good  faith  of  the  admin- 
istration, several  amendments  were  of- 
fered which  prohibited  the  sending  of 
American  boys  to  fight  outside  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  That  meant  to 
prohibit  them  from  being  sent  to  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa;  but  the  administration 
forces  beat  down  all  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

It  is  a  far  cry  between  what  Mr.  Willkie 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  are  saying  and  doing 
now  and  what  they  were  saying  and 
doing  before  the  November  election. 
They  then  talked  peace.  Since  the  elec- 
tion they  have  talked  nothing  but  war. 

Amendments  were  offered  to  limit  the 
amount  of  cash  and  credits  and  com- 
mitments that  the  President  could  make 
to  these  foreign  nations.    Each  and  all 
of  these  amendments  were  defeated,  ex- 
cept   an    amendment    was    adopted    to 
limit  the  transfer  to  foreign  countries 
of  our  ships,  guns,  planes,  tanks,  and 
other  equipment  that  are  now  in  exist- 
ence or  being  produced  under   former 
appropriations  of  this  Congress  to  $1,300.- 
000,000.    But  who  is  going  to  say  what 
an  article  is  worth  that  is  transferred 
to  these  foreign  governments?    It  will  be 
the  President.    If  he  wants  to  sell  air- 
planes at  $1,000  apiece,  tanks  at  $100 
apiece,  or  ships  at  $1,000,000  apiece,  or 
he  can  give  them  away — I  see  nothing  in 
the  bill  to  keep  him  from  doing  it— so 
that  when  he  adds  it   ip  the  amounts 
will  be  less  than  $1,300,000,000.    How- 
ever, this  amendment  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  billions  in  cash  and  credits  that 
the  President  can  extend  or  give  to  for- 
eign nations. 

GREAT   BRITAIN    HAS    NOT    tXHAVSTtO    HE« 
riNANCIAL   BESOUBCZS 

Some  lord  came  over  from  Great 
Britain  and  saw  Mr.  Morgenthau,  Secre- 
tary of  our  Treasury,  and  told  him  that 
Great  Britain  would  soon  be  out  of  dol- 
lar credits.  In  other  words  she  would  be 
out  of  cash  before  the  end  of  this  year. 
That  does  not  mean  that  she  is  out  of 
financial  resources  or  credits.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  keeps  a  tab  on  all  in- 
vestments in  this  country  and  issued  a 
statement  2  or  3  weeks  ago  that  Britain 
had  $8,000,000,000  worth  of  securities  in 
this  country.  Of  course  she  could  sell 
these  securities  or  put  them  up  as  col- 
lateral and  get  all  the  money  that  she 
wants  or  needs  to  make  all  the  purchases 
that  we  could  let  her  have  in  this  country 
for  the  next  2  or  3  years. 

I  favor  loaning  Great  Britain  such 
necessary  funds  as  she  may  need  but  I 
think  she  ought  to  put  up  collateral  if  she 
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can  do  so.    We  Increased  the  taxes  oa 
the  people   of   this   Nation   more  than 
$2,000,000,000  annually  and  yet  our  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  go  out  and  borrow 
ten  billions  for  our  own  use  and  what- 
ever money  we  give  to  Great  Britain  and 
other  countries.    Canada  is  a  part  of  the 
British    Empire.     Great    Britain    owns 
$2,000,000,000   of  securities   in   Canada. 
Canada  has  passed  no  lend-lease-give- 
away   bill   to    protect   herself    and   the 
mother  country.   Great  Britain  is  selling 
her    securities   in    Canada   and    payin? 
Canada  for  the  ships,  guns,  planes,  and 
other  war  supplies  that  she  is  getting  in 
Canada,  but  our  big-hearted  administra- 
tion rushes  in  and  tells  the  world  that 
the  sky  is  the  limit  as  to  what  we  will 
take   from   our   taxpayers   and  give  to 
Great  Britain  and  other  countries  to  sup- 
port a  war  that  is  not  our  war. 

One  of  the  great  additions  that  we 
could  make  to  our  national  defense  would 
be  to  secure  the  islands  owned  by  Great 
Britain  here  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
If  our  Government  owned  these  islands 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Carib- 
bean, and  we  would  establish  naval  and 
air  bases  on  these  islands,  it  certainly 
would  make  the  Western  Hemisphere  im- 
pregnable from  attack.  My  contention  is 
that  we  have  no  business  in  any  war  un- 
less this  Nation  is  attacked.  The  plat- 
lorms  of  both  parties  last  year  and  their 
candidates  and  every  Member  of  the 
House  and  Senate  pledged  the  American 
people  that  we  would  not  take  them  into 
any  foreign  war  unless  and  imtil  we  were 
attacked. 

An  amendment  was  offered  to  this  bill 
which  provided  that  this  Nation  would 
pay  Great  Britain  $16,000,000,000  for 
Jthese  islands  but  deduct  from  that  sum 
the  $6,000,000,000  that  Great  Britain  owes 
this  Government  for  money  and  interests 
advanced  to  her  in  the  last  World  War, 
leaving  a  balance  of  ten  billioris  and 
make  this  ten  billion  available  to  Great 
Britain  to  purchase  any  war  supplies  or 
materials  that  she  might  need,  but  the 
administration  defeated  this  amendment. 
Although  Great  Britain  owns  one-fourth 
of  the  earth's  surface  and  has  without 
these  islands  nearly  1,000,000  square 
miles  more  territory  in  North  America 
•than  the  United  States.  But  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  we  must  take  the  silly 
dollar  sign  oft  of  our  help  to  these  other 
countries.  The  dollar  sign  does  not  look 
so  silly  whenever  the  tax  collector  comes 
around  and  hard-pressed  taxpayers  have 
to  borrow  the  money  to  pay  their  taxes 
to  meet  the  billions  being  expended  by 
this  Government,  and  the  tax  collector 
will  come  around  for  the  next  hundred 
years  to  collect  from  our  children  and 
our  children's  children  on  this  enormous 
national  debt  with  its  interest.  Canada 
refrains  from  putting  through  a  lend- 
lease  bill  for  the  mother  country,  but  we 
fall  over  ourselves  to  rush  one  through 
here. 

I  refuse  to  vote  for  a  bill  that  the  sky 
Is  the  limit  as  to  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  billions  that  must  be  met 
by  the  American  people.  Not  a  word  is 
written  into  this  bill  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  people  or  to  protect  American 
boys  from  going  to  fight  in  foreign  lands 


and  on  foreign  seas.  The  British  Parlia- 
ment could  not  have  passed  a  bill  more 
in  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  than  the 
bill  that  we  had  before  us. 

This  bill  has  now  gone  to  the  Senate 
for  consideration.  Let  us  indulge  the 
hope  that  such  amendments  may  be 
adopted  as  will  limit  the  powers  of  the 
President;  will  set  forth  the  names  of 
the  countries  that  are  to  be  the  objects 
of  our  bounty;  will  put  a  ceiling  on  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  aid  we  are 
to  give ;  will  keep  our  President  from  in- 
volving us  in  the  European-Asiatic-Afri- 
can war;  will  keep  our  boys  from  fighting 
in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa;  and  will  pre- 
vent the  stripping  of  our  own  country  of 
its  naval,  war,  and  air-force  defenses. 

Neither  Great  Britain  nor  her  fleet  has 
ever  come  to  the  defense  of  this  country, 
and  neither  has  she  or  any  other  nation 
bankrupted  itself  for  this  country.  It 
seems  to  me  that  our  first  concern  should 
be  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
United  States,  the  American  people,  and 
their  liberties. 


They  Pulled  Themselves   Up  By  Their 
Bootstraps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  February  11,  1941 


Mr.  HOPFI.IAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
day  and  age,  when  we  hear  so  much 
about  the  necessity  for  Government  aid; 
when  we  are  being  advised  from  hour  to 
hour  that  we  are  a  poor,  weak,  unfit  peo- 
ple who  will  perish  unless  the  Federal 
Government  wet  nurses  us  from  the  day 
we  are  born  until  the  time  when  the 
gravediggers  tramp  the  dirt  in  over  our 
casket,  it  certainly  is  encouraging  to  all 
who  believe  that  the  spirit  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary fathers  still  lives  to  contemplate 
the  things  which  have  been  accomplished 
by  the  farmers  of  Heath,  Fillmore,  Overi- 
sel,  and  a  few  other  townships  in  Allegan 
County,  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan. 

Farming  has  been  bad,  farmers  have 
suffered.  They  have  lost  farms,  have 
been  forced  by  this  administration  to 
compete  with  products  from  Canada, 
from  South  America. 

Some  Allegan  County  farmers,  how- 
ever, did  not  lose  hope.  They  could  not 
be  bsaten  down  by  being  told  that  they 
were  helpless,  having  neither  industry, 
spirit,  or  determination.  They  started  a 
new  enterprise,  they  developed  a  new 
business,  and  all  by  their  own  exertions 
and  their  own  ability,  without  aid  from 
county.  State,  or  Nation. 

Recently  the  manager  of  the  Hamil- 
ton Farm  Bureau,  Andrew  G.  Lohman. 
had  something  to  say.  On  February  5, 
1941,  at  a  week-end  session  of  the  Michi- 


gan farmers  meeting  at  the  State  college 
at  Lansing.  Mich.,  among  other  things,  he 
said: 

Development  of  improved  marketing  pro- 
grams—free from  trade  restraint,  labor- 
union  interference,  and  racketeering— are 
problems  which  farmers  must  solve.  Farm- 
ers must  organize  and  cooperate  to  gain  con- 
sideration from  other  organized  groups. 

Misrepresentation  and  unethical  practices 
of  handlers  of  eggs  have  destroyed  consumer 
confidence  in  the  quality  of  the  product  they 

buy. 

One  of  the  newer  developments  In  the  co- 
operative marketing  of  Michigan's  agricul- 
tural products  was  the  adoption  of  a  system 
of  grading  eggs  under  Federal-State  grades. 
Marketing  under  this  system  is  optional. 

The  Federal-State  grading  program  offers 
an  incentive  to  groups  of  producers  for  the 
production  of  quality  merchandise.  Under 
this  system  the  grading  and  packing  of  the 
eggs  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  disin- 
terested Federal-State  inspector  to  insure 
compliance  with  the  standards  set  up  under 
the  program.  Rigid  compliance  of  grades 
meeting  standards  Is  Important. 

Egg  marketing  under  the  Federal-State 
program  Is  now  developing  rapidly  In  this 
State.  I  believe  It  has  already  proved  that 
It  Is  here  to  stay.  It  does  not  permit  Job- 
bers, wholesalers,  or  retailers  to  substitute 
Inferior  products  under  their  pack,  thus  de- 
stroying the  reputation  of  and  demapd  for 
their  pack. 

We  will  have  consumers"  acceptance  and 
demand  when  we  give  them  satisfaction.  At 
Hamilton  we  have  handled  our  eggs  under 
Federal-State  grades  for  about  3  years  and 
I  am  sure  that  It  has  raised  our  price  level 
several  cents  per  dozen.  We  have  developed 
one  of  the  outstanding  packs  of  eggs  In  this 
country  and  are  recognized  as  such  by  the 
Industry. 

Our  producers  receive  a  substantial  pre- 
mium for  their  eggs.  Prior  to  going  on  this 
program,  we  could  not  afford  to  sell  our  eggs 
In  Detroit  and  were  forced  to  ship  to  New 
York  City.  The  situation  now  is  that  De- 
troit will  pay  such  prices  that  we  no  longer 
ship  to  New  York. 

One  of  the  problems  In  the  marketing  of 
quality  products  Is  the  policies  and  practices 
of  wholesalers  and  retailers  of  taking  much 
wider  margins  of  profit  on  quality  products 
than  on  products  of  inferior  quality.  In 
some  cases,  they  use  the  wide  margins  on 
quality  merchandise  to  absorb  the  losses  on 
low-grade  products.  This  practice  Is  unfair 
to  the  producer  of  quality  products. 

Operations  in  restraint  of  trade  In  mar- 
keting agricultural  products  are  robbing  the 
farmer  of  his  rightful  Income.  Interference 
from  labor  unions,  racketeering  In  terminal 
markets,  monopolistic  practices  of  organized 
groups,  trade  barriers,  and  short  selling  of 
agricultural  products  on  future  markets, 
where  such  practices  exist,  are  some  of  the 
major  problems  which  confront  farmers. 

Why  does  organized  labor  Insist  that  any 
handler  of  cur  eggs  in  Chicago  rehandle  and 
recandle  our  eggs,  which  were  candled,  graded, 
and  inspected  the  previous  day  by  Federal- 
State  licensed  employees?  Anyone  wishing 
to  handle  eggs  under  this  program  should  be 
protected  from  Interference  of  organized 
groups.  The  Government  should  protect  this 
program  the  same  as  It  does  the  United  States 
mail. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  one  of  the  large  han;- 
dlers  cf  eggs  In  Chicago  was  in  my  office  con- 
demning labor  unions  and  claiming  that  they 
were  running  his  business.  I  told  him  that 
any  distributor  who  made  use  of  labor 
racketeers  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  his 
competitors  could  expect  that  later  these 
racketeers  would  control  him.  I  have  had 
many  conferences  with  labor  leaders  during 
the  past  year.    Most  of  them  agreed  that  they 
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would  welcome  assistance  in  removing  the 
racketeers  from  their  ranks  and  have  asked 
us  to  do  everything  ]X)sslble  to  help  them 
"cleaiT  their  house." 

Recently  a  labor  union  solicitor  was  In  my 
office  asking  us  to  donate  to  their  advertising 
campaign;  that  labor,  industry,  and  the 
fanner  were  standing  united  behind  the  na- 
tional-defense program 

I  asked  him  what  he  meant  'by  labor  unions 
standing  behind  the  defense  program  and  at 
the  same  time  calling  strikes  in  our  defense 
Industries.  Also,  how  could  he  justify  their 
union  for  not  allowing  any  person  to  work 
at  Fort  Custer  unless  he  had  joined  the  union 
and  was  paid  from  $1  to  $2  per  hour  and 
expect  cur  boys  to  be  In  the  Army  for  $1  or 
less  per  day. 

One  of  the  big  problems  for  the  leaders  of 
cooperative  marketing  today  Is  to  develop  a 
condition  whereby  the  farmer  will  be  on  a 
parity  with  Industry  and  labor.  We  believe 
that  industry,  properly  managed,  is  entitled 
to  a  fair  return.  We  want  to  see  the  working 
man  earn  more  money.  Then  he  would  make 
a  better  customer  for  our  products.  Indus- 
trial earnings  should  come  from  large-scale 
efficient  production  and  small  profits  per  unit. 
Labor's  Increased  Income  should  come  from 
steadier  employment  and  greater  output 
rather  than  from  higher  hourly  wages  for 
fewer  hours  of  work.  For  economic  preserva- 
tion, farmers  may  be  forced  to  consider  man- 
ufacturing some  of  their  own  necessities  of 
life.  Monopolistic  practices,  restraint  of 
trade,  creation  of  shortages,  and  wars  do  not 
create  prosperity. 


The  Dies  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  February  11. 1941 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
my  desire  to  present  some  of  the  reasons 
which  are  pertinent  at  this  time  as  to 
why  House  Resolution  90  should  be 
adopted.  This  resolution  applies  to  the 
continuance  of  the  Dies  committee.  It 
is  my  considered  judgment  that  this 
resolution  should  be  adopted  without  a 
dissenting  vote.  Let  us  examine  some  of 
the  reasons  which  are  outstanding  and 
which  should  be  carefully  considered  be- 
fore casting  our  vote  on  this  resolution. 
This  is  very  important  legislation  at  this 
very  critical  period  in  our  country's 
history. 

The  Dies  committee  has  been  function- 
ing for  a  period  of  approximately  3  years. 
Dur.ng  that  period  of  time  it  has  per- 
formed a  signal  service  for  our  country. 
This  committee  has  uncovered  and  un- 
earthed many  subversive  groups  within 
our  borders,  and  it  has  driven  many  of 
them  into  inactivity,  and  some  of  them 
have  disbanded  and  have  ceased  tc  op- 
erate. This  result  has  been  attained  be- 
cause of  the  vigorous  activity  of  this 
committee.  I 

We  are  not  unbiindful  of  the  tragic 
happenings  throughout  Europe  dunng 
the  recent  months.    The  great  develop- 


ment among  those  subversive  groups  was 
directly  responsible  for  the  downfall  of 
Norway,  Belgium.  Holland.  Poland,  and 
Prance.  By  their  sinister  and  secretive 
manipulations  they  developed  an  ideology 
which  was  disastrous  to  the  people; 
their  morale  was  destroyed  and  their  pa- 
triotism was  demoralized.  They  were 
made  to  believe  that  the  theories  ex- 
pounded by  the  Nazis,  the  Fascists,  and 
the  Communists  were  those  which  would 
produce  the  abundant  life,  and  without 
which  their  nation  could  not  survive. 
The  hopes  and  the  anticipations  of  the 
people  respecting  a  democratic  form  of 
government  were  dimmed  and  progress 
was  made  to  appear  wholly  impossible 
under  their  government.  They  urged 
those  people  to  abandon  their  way  of 
life  and  adopt  a  new  and  a  novel  plan — a 
totalitarian  state — as  the  single  charted 
course  to  happiness  and  contentment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the^result  was  disaster — 
those  European  nations  capitulated. 
The  form  of  government  which  the  peo- 
ple knew,  and  which  they  had  learned 
to  love,  was  overthrown  and  destroyed. 
And  the  most  natural  question  then  pre- 
sents itself.  When  will  their  form  of 
government  be  restored  to  them?  As 
long  as  the  military  power  is  able  to  re- 
sist the  common  people,  the  dictator  will 
reign  supreme. 

What  has  the  Dies  committee  revealed 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation,  respecting 
the  subversive   groups  within  our  own 
borders?    The  fact  that  the  bund,  the 
Nazis,  the  Fascists,  the  Communists,  and 
the  so-called  "fifth  column"  have  organ- 
ized and  have  distributed  venomous  lit- 
erature among  the  people  against  our 
form   of   government,   that  they  have 
counseled  others  to  join  them  in  their 
mad  rush  to  injure  and  destroy  by  force 
or  violence  our  form  of  government  and 
our  way  of  life,  all  of  which  has  been 
revealed  by  this  committee,  is  the  very 
highest  recommendation  for  its  continu- 
ance.   The  further  fact  that  many  of 
the  subversive  groups,  within  our  own 
boundaries,  have  been  driven  to  cover 
and  to  disorganization  because  of  this 
very  great  activity  of  the  Dies  commit- 
tee. Is  a  positive  cause  for  every  thorough 
American  to  fully  support  this  pending 
resolution  for  the  continuance  of  this 
committee. 

We  have  not  forgotten,  I  am  certain, 
that  these  subversive  groups  have  gained 
admittance  into  many  of  our  highly  im- 
portant departments  of  Government,  and 
many  of  them  are  now  holding  high  and 
responsible  positions  of  trust.  They  have 
been  admitted  into  our  Army  and  Na\T: 
they  are  within  the  gates  of  our  in- 
dustries in  which  materials,  supplies,  and 
equipment  are  now  in  course  of  develop- 
ment for  our  national  defense.  They  are 
developing  each  day  in  our  country. 
They  seek,  in  the  end.  to  overthrow  cur 
form  of  government.  They  would  seek 
to  establish  a  dictator  here. 

When  we  turn  the  pages  of  history  and 
recall  the  government  established  in  Mos- 
cow, by  this  same  group,  and  those  who 
are  here  are  dominated  by  the  will  and 
spirit  from  Moscow,  we  realize  the  iron 
hand  of  domination  that  has  exerted  its 
force  and  power  in  that    "no    man's 


land";  the  church,  the  school,  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
press  have  all  disappeared;  the  will  of 
the  master  controls,  while  the  people  be- 
come serfs  and  pawns. 

This  must  not  be  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  This  is  America — and  we 
are  Americans.  Let  us  cast  a  unanimous 
vote,  today,  approving  the  praiseworthy 
steps  the  Dies  committee  has  taken,  and 
let  us  pass  this  resolution  with  thunder- 
ous acclaim  and  send  this  committee  on 
its  way  to  greater  accomplishments  in 
the  future. 


The  Dies  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF      ~ 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBB 


Tuesday,  February  11,  1941 


LETTERS  TO  DIRECTOR  OP  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  SYSTEM  AND  REPLY  THERETO 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
seems  to  be  a  universal  demand  that  the 
Dies  committee  be  continued.  There  is 
a  general  feeling  that  the  Dies  committee 
has  made  a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  this  Nation  in  its  investiga- 
tion of  un-American  activities 

What  I  cannot  understand  is  the  atti- 
tude of  some  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. Even  some  leading  educators  seem 
to  be  unaware  of  the  un-American  activi- 
ties taking  place  in  this  country. 

The  following  letters  to  and  from  the 
acting  president  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  Director  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice are  indicative  of  some  of  the  opposi- 
tion: „  ,„^, 

January  9.  1941. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Dtkstsa. 

Director,  Selective  Service  System, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Ma.  Dykstra:  Last  year  when  the 
question  of  appropriating  funds  for  the  Diea 
committee  was  before  the  House,  I  received 
a  circular  letter  asking  me  net  to  vote  for 
funds  for  the  continuance  of  the  committee. 
As  I  remember,  your  name  was  among  the 
prominent  educators  who  signed  the  circular 
letter. 

As  you  know,  there  Is  a  similar  resolution 
coming  up  In  the  House  soon  with  additional 
appropriations  requested,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  your  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not 
you  think  these  funds  should  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  continuance  of  the  Dies  com- 
mittee. 

Yours  very  truly. 

reio  F.  Murray, 
Member  of  Congress. 

January  28.  1941. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Dykstra, 

Director,  Selective  Service  System, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Dykstra:  Under  date  of  January 
9.  I  wrote  you  a  letter  to  which  I  do  not 
appear  to  have  received  a  reply,  according  to 
my  records. 
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I  am.  therefore,  ericloslng  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter in  question  and  shall  appreciate  hearing 
from  you. 

With  every  good  wish  to  you.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

RZXD  F.  MXTRBAT. 

Member  of  Congress. 

SELzcnvi:  Sebvtci  System. 
Washington.  D.  C.  January  31.  1941. 
Hon.  RnD  P.  Mukhat. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
My  Deab  Mr.  Murkat:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  a  copy  of  your  letter  of  January  9.    I 
seem  somehow  to  have  missed  It.  but  I  am 
glad  even  at  this  late  moment  to  reply  to  you. 
My  recollection  Is  that  early  last  year  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  an  organization  of  which 
Prof.  Franz  Boas  was  chairman,  asking  wheth- 
er I  would  Join  a  committee  to  appear  before 
the  House  on  the  question  of  further  appro- 
priations to  the  Dies  committee.    I  indicated 
that  I  did  not  Join  committees  but  I  wrote 
him  a  letter  giving  him  my  general  Impres- 
sion of  the  current  program  of  the  Dies  com- 
mittee.   I  gave  this  letter  then  to  the  papers 
so  that  there  would  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing of  my  position.    Briefly.  It  was  that  I  be- 
lieved the  committee  had  done  all  It  reason- 
ably could  do;  that  It  might  come  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  pure  Investigation  com- 
mittee, and  that  therefore  I  felt  that  matters 
were  now  in  such  shape  that  they  might  be 
left  to  the  Department  of  J\«tlce  and  the 
P.  B.  I. 

Particularly.  I  was  anxious  that  we  should 
not  have  an  emotional  movement  get  under 
way  which  would  result  in  the  organization 
of  vlgUantes  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  there  are  many 
others  more  competent  to  pass  Just  now  on 
whether  more  money  should  be  voted  to  that 
committee.  I  should  prefer,  for  Instance,  to 
get  reaction  of  the  Department  of  Justice  In 
connection  with  further  appropriations  for 
the  period  ahead. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

C.  A.  Dtkstba. 


The  Lease-Lend  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  A.  D.  BAUWIHART,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  February  U,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  DAVID  LAWRENCE 


Mr.  BAUMHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
David  Lawrence,  from  the  Washington 
Star  of  yesterday: 
[From  the  Washington  Star  of  February  10. 

1941) 
AID  Bill  Vote  Seen  Sign  or  Distrpst — Minor- 
ity HxLO  FiARiNC  Misuse  of  Powers 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

There  Is  scant  comfort  for  Adolf  Hitler  In 
the  passage  by  the  House  of  the  lease-lend 
bUl.  For  even  the  165  votes  cast  against  the 
bill  were  votes  to  aid  Britain  and  on  that 
Issue  alone  scarcely  a  handful  of  opposition 
votes  would  have  been  polled. 


But  there  Is  scant  comfort  also  for  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  In  the  fact  that  on  a  measure 
of  such  transcendent  Importance  to  the  Na- 
tion In  a  critical  hour  of  world  history,  dis- 
trust of  the  Chief  Executive  should  be  so 
deep-seated  as  to  be  formally  recorded  by  a 
substantial  number  of  votes  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Republican  leadership  and  rank  and 
file  did  a  courageous  thing  in  fighting  the 
lease-lend  bill.  Politically  dangerous— be- 
cause events  may  prove  the  Republicans  as 
wrong  as  they  were  In  fighting  the  arms-em- 
bargo repeal— the  minority  party  has  held  to 
the  American  tradition  that  there  must  be  a 
check  against  arbitrary  power,  actual  or  po- 
tential, on  the  part  of  the  Executive. 

The  lease-lend  bill  is  a  tremendously  Im- 
portant measure.  Everybody  here  knows  it 
can  mean  war  Involvement  If  necessary  to  our 
defense  or  it  can  mean  abstention  from  war 
and  a  British  victory  or  It  can  mean  utter 
misuse  of  power  by  the  President's  little  group 
of  radicals  and  a  transformation  of  the  whole 
economic  system  Into  a  form  of  state  capi- 
talism with  some  of  the  features  of  com- 
munism and  fascism  mixed  therein. 

PRESIDENT    MAT    NEED    POWER 

On  the  possibility  that  any  moment  the 
President  may  need  all  the  power  in  the 
lease-lend  bill,  and  even  more,  to  ward  off  an 
attack  on  American  Interests,  and  that  there 
would  not  be  time  to  consult  Congress,  there 
Is  little  dispute.  Such  a  contingency  is  en- 
visaged. But  there  are  Republicans  who 
would  be  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  that 
because  they  feel  a  greater  danger  faces  Amer- 
ica— a  continued  misuse  of  power  by  execu- 
tive agencies  and  boards  and  commissions. 
which,  coupled  with  the  vague  powers  of  the 
lease-lend  bill,  can  create  more  discord,  more 
economic  disintegration,  and  more  interrup- 
tions to  production  for  defense  than  all  the 
agencies  of  Berlin  and  Moscow  combined. 

If  the  Republicans  are  blind  to  the  realism 
of  the  world  situation.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  President  Is  blind  to  the  misuse  of  power 
going  on  all  around  him  and  the  manner  in 
which  his  own  Cabinet  officers  and  other  ap- 
pointees are  deliberately  sabotaging  national 
unity. 

The  Insidious  Influence  of  the  Soviet  theory 
of  production  control  by  workers'  commit- 
tees is  already  advanced  boldly  and  gets  con- 
siderable publicity.  The  whole  labor  policy 
of  defense  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  is 
on  the  pay  roll  of  a  major  labor  union.  The 
War  Department.  Including  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army,  has  already  succumbed  to  labor 
Intrigue  by  allowing  political  specifications  to 
be  Inserted  in  contracts  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  quality  of  the  goods  bought  or 
the  prices.  In  such  an  atmosphere  the  cries 
ortnctatorship  are  not  as  hollow  as  they  seem, 
and  that's  why  the  Republican  Party,  feeling 
Itself  to  be  the  only  single  force  left  to  defend 
free  government  from  insidious  attacks  from 
within,  registers  its  protest  even  at  the  cost 
of  being  accused  of  "appeasement"  or  of  being 
pro-Hitler. 

ADMINISTRATION   DISTRUSTED 

The  Republican  minority  has  made  Its  pro- 
test and  now  leaves  to  the  Senate  and  to  an 
alert  and  vigilant  press  the  task  of  bringing 
about  further  correctives.  But  all  the  safe- 
guarding amendments  that  the  Senate  may 
think  up  and  pass  will  not  remove  the  dis- 
trust of  the  administration  which  Is  being 
engendered  every  day  by  arbitrary-minded 
officials  whose  faults  are  either  glossed  over 
by  the  President  because  he  doesn't  like  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  his  appointees  or  because 
he  Is  Ignorant  of  what  Is  going  on  In  his  own 
entourage. 

The  cause  of  Britain  and  democracy  are 
dear  to  millions  who  want  to  see  Hitlerism 
crushed  and  totalitarianism  beaten.  But  the 
fear  may  well  be  entertained  that  a  house 
divided  against  Itself  may  not  see  victory  un- 


less somewhere,  somehow,  the  cause  of  na- 
tional unity  Is  served  by  a  new  attitude  of 
discernment  in  the  White  House  toward  the 
really  serious  menace  which  is  reflected  In 
the  Republican  vote  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  presumably  has  no  further 
political  ambition.    He  rightfully  has  the  am- 
bition to  be  recorded  as  a  truly  great  Presi- 
dent    who     steered     America     successfully 
through  a  fateful  period  in  history.    But  his 
chances    of    winning    that    prestige    will    oe 
dimmed  as  long  as  he  lets  the  agents  of  special 
privilege  and  class  interest  sit  in  his  councils 
and  exercise  the  powers  granted  him  by  Con- 
gress.   What  America  is  eager  for  Is  a  truly 
national   policy— above  petty  politics,   above 
Intrigue,    above    Job-holding    vanities,     and 
zealotry  such  as  permeate  Washington  today. 
It  would  be  a  healthful  experience  for  the 
entire  civil  branch  of  the  Government  to  take 
a  trip  to  some  of   the  camps  where   youth 
whose  careers  have  been  Interrupted  by  the 
hand  of  Government   are  making  sacrifices. 
Maybe  there  would  ensue  a  feeling  that  the 
period  In  which  we  are  living  Is  not  Just  an- 
other era  of  experiment  in  the  "isms"  and 
fancies  of  those  who  sit  comfortably  at  Wash- 
ington desks  dreaming  dreams  of  more  and 
more  power  for  themselves  even  as  Britain 
calls  desperately  for  help  In  her  defense  oX 
the  last  citadel  of  democracy. 


Winant  Urges  a  Ju$t  World  After  Victory 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  10.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  February  9: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  February 
9.  1941] 

WINANT  URGES  A  JUST  WORLD  AFTER  VICTORY 

New  York.  February  8. — John  G.  Winant, 
Ambassador-designate  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James's,  today  predicted  victory  for  democ- 
racy in  the  war.  but  warned  that  it  would 
then  be  necessary  to  "conquer  the  peace"  by 
building  a  "democratic  world  of  tomorrow" 
based  upon  social  Justice  and  economic  secu- 
rity. He  asserted  this  was  prerequisite  to  a 
"real  and  lasting"  peace. 

Winant.  who  is  still  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office,  and  was  formerly 
Chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Board  and 
thrice  Republican  Governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, spoke  before  the  New  York  City  League 
of  Women  Voters. 

Making  his  first  public  address  since  his 
appointment  as  Ambassador  by  President 
Roosevelt  last  Thursday,  Winant  explained 
that  he  had  been  invited  earlier  to  speak,  and 
was  speaking  In  his  capacity  of  Director  of 
I.  L.  O. 

He  said  the  democracies  had  been  caught 
unprepared  in  social  policy  as  well  as  in  arma- 
ment, and  their  failure  to  solve  the  problems 
of  unemplojrment  and  security  had  played 
Into  the  hands  of  fascism  and  national  social- 
ism, thus  contributing  to  "division  within 
the  house  of  democracy." 
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"We  could  not  expect — and  we  cannot  now 
expect — that  a  cltlzfen  with  no  share  In  the 
benefits  of  democrat  will  give  his  faith  and 
his  life  for  the  preservation  of  the  empty 
promises  of  democracy,"  he  added. 

Since  this  is  a  wftr  of  and  for  social  prin- 
ciples that  are  Inteijnatlonal,  he  went  on: 

"To  win  the  warl  or  to  build  our  defense 
we  must  first  Justify  our  beliefs  by  strength- 
ening the  fundamental  economic,  social,  and 
civil  rights  of  all  free  citizens." 

"In  national  affairs,"  he  continued,  "equal 
cooperation  of  labor  and  industry  with  gov- 
ernment In  planning  and  executing  national- 
defense  policies  Is  a  strengthening  factor 
which  enables  democracy  to  mobilize  Its 
forces  more  completely."  He  said  Americans 
must  not  give  way  to  defeatism  as  to  the 
future  of  democracy,  but  "must  have  faith 
in  ourselves.  In  out  institutions,  and  In  our 
abilities  to  adapt  our  way  of  life  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  today  and  the  greater  challenge  of 
tomorrow."  I 

"We  must  make  democracy  work,"  he  coun- 
seled. 


^ 


Lincoln  and  the  Lend-Lease  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  10,  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    OF    HON.    CHARLES    A. 
PLUMLEY,  OF  VERMONT 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  which  I  delivered 
today  through  the  facilities  of  the  red 
network  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.: 

On  my  way  to  the  Capitol  this  morning.  I 
stopped  once  more  to  look  at  that  classic 
memorial,  where  sits  the  marble  statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  man  who  needs  no 
monument,  the  recurring  anniversary  of 
whc»e  birth  we  honor  ourselves  by  observing. 

Rugged,  honest,  steadfast,  his  perseverance, 
his  unwavering  loyalty  to  the  fundamentals 
of  American  Government,  his  genuine  respect 
for  the  Constitution,  his  grave  concern  for 
the  destiny  of  the  Republic  he  saved  ended 
only  with  his  untimely  death. 

As  Albert  D.  Riphardson  has  said: 
"Strong  witholut  symmetry,  humorous 
without  levity,  religious  without  cant,  tender, 
merciful,  forgiving,  a  profound  believer  In 
divine  love,  an  earnest  worker  for  human 
brotherhood— Abraham  Lincoln  was  perhaps 
the  best  contribution  which  America  has 
made  to  history.  His  origin  among  humble 
laborers,  his  native  Judgment,  better  than 
the  wisdom  of  the  schools,  his  perfect  in- 
tegrity his  very  iuggedneas  and  angularities 
made  him  fit  representative  of  the  young 
Nation  which  lovled  and  honored  him." 

So  many  peopte  have  so  well  said  those 
things  which  all  of  us  would  be  proud  to  put 
m  words  that  little  remains  to  be  said  or  can 
be  said  which  hds  not  already  been  spoken. 
One  poet  has  sajd: 
"Some  opulent  fqrce  of  genius,  soul,  and  race. 

Some  deep  life  cUrrent  from  far  centuries. 

Flowed  to  hie  mknd  and  lighted  his  sad  eyes. 

And  gave   his  name,  among   great   names, 
high  plaoi." 


No  monarch  ever  had  greater  power  than 
he;  none  ever  employed  It  so  tenderly,  so 
benevolently,  so  graciously.  No  power  of 
pardon,  except  that  of  Providence,  was  ever 
exercised  so  mercifully,  so  benignly.  No 
other  human  being  dried  so  many  tears, 
stopped  so  many  heartaches,  revived  so  many 
hopes. 

In  the  words  of  Edwin  Markham: 
"Up  from  log  cabin  to  the  Capitol. 
One  fire  was  on  his  spirit,  one  resolve — 
To  send  the  keen  axe  to  the  root  of  wrong. 
Clearing  a  free  way  for  the  feet  of  God, 
The  eyes  of  conscience  testing  every  stroke, 
To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 
He  built  the  rall-pUe  as  he  built  the  State. 
Pouring  his  splendid  strength  through  every 

blow; 
The  grip  that  swung  the  axe  in  HUnols; 
Was  on  the  pen  that  set  a  people  free." 

Though  Lincoln  is  dead,  yet  today  and  for 
all  time,  and  to  eternity,  he  stands  upon  the 
earth. 

"As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  Its  awful  form 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the 
storm." 
"With  malice   toward  none;    with  charity 
foi  aU.  following  the  right  as  God  (gave  him) 
to  see  the  right" — there  he  stands,  like  the 
Christ  of  the  Andes,  at  the   top  of   man's 
world. 

A  redeemed  and  retinlted  republic  Is  his 
monument. 

Today,  as  In  his  time,  the  United  States  of 
America  faces  a  crisis— only  greater  because 
we  have  no  right  to  lose  what  those  who 
sacrificed  and  died  for  it  made  possible  for 
us  A  momentous  peril  portends  involving 
the  destruction  of  aU  that  we  hold  dear  and 
that  Lincoln  saved  for  us,  and  a  catastrophe 
of  such  magnitude  threatens  as  the  world  has 
never  experienced,  growing  out  of  the  mad- 
dened strife  across  the  sea. 

Trapped  between  two  hostile  oceans,  the 
flooding .  problems  of  the  world  have  already 
submerged  those  problems  of  our  own  on  the 
correct  solution  of  which  our  own  perpetuity 
depends  and  is  predicated,  and  In  high  tide 
the  destructive  "Isms"  undertake  to  sweep 
on  to  destroy  the  peace,  order,  and  security 
of  the  world. 

We  stand  today  a  solid  wall  against  the 
further  encroachment  and  seeping  In  of  these 
atheistic  and  medieval  doctrines  of  the  Old 
World  as  the  last  haven  fcr  freemen.  As 
Jefferson  wrote  with  respect  to  his  day  and 
time,  so  today — 

"Sole  depositaries  of  the  remains  of  human 
liberty,  our  duty  to  ourselves,  to  posterity, 
and  to  mankind,  calls  on  us  by  every  motive 
which  is  sacred  or  honorable,  to  watch  over 
the  safety  of  our  beloved  country  during 
the  troubles  which  agitate  and  convulse  the 
residue  of  the  world." 

It  Is  an  unsatisfactory  and  empty  philoso- 
phy which  suggests  that  the  way  to  bring 
peace  and  order  and  security  and  abundance 
to  the  world  is  for  us  to  undertake  to  settle 
the  problems  of  the  world  first. 
•  The  unvarnished  truth  Is  that  as  we  f^lve 
or  fail  to  solve  our  own  domestic,  economic, 
social,  and  internal  problems,  so  in  the  last 
analysis  shall  we  and  England  stand  or  fall. 
We  alone  are  responsible  for  our  own  welfare 
and  the  stabUlty  of  our  cherished  form  of 
government.  Our  own  domestic  problem 
should  be  our  greatest  concern.  Yet.  as 
Wordsworth  said: 

"We  must  be  free  or  die  who  speak  the  tongue 

Which  Shakespeare  spoke; 

The   faith  and   morals  hold  which  Milton 

held" 

So  we  are  for  all  aid  to  England,  short  of 

war   realizing  as  we  do  that  the  surest  way 

to  destroy  our  form  of  government  Is  to  strike 

It  the  blow  of  wai»  

All  that  IS  needed  Is  f or  \is  to  '  give  what 
we  think  America  is  worth,"  as  Calvin  Cool- 


Idge  once  said  with  respect  to  our  duty.  But 
bear  In  mind  also  that  he  said,  "No  great 
question  has  ever  heen  decided  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  on  the  sole  basis  of  dollars 
and  cents." 

Let  me  tell  you  that  in  this  crisis  our  re- 
sponsibility is  as  great  only  and  Just  so  great 
as  is  our  opportunity.  We  must  not  s.icrlflce 
our  democracy  In  an  effort,  emotionally  su- 
perinduced, to  help  maintain  a  democratic 
Ideology.  What  we  shall  do  must  be  the 
result  of  our  calm,  cool,  courageous  consid- 
eration of  all  the  angles  that  the  situation, 
forced  uyxsn  us.  now  presents. 

The  question  that  confronts  the  American 
people  today  is:  Which  road.  If  we  take  It. 
will  lead  us  away  from  rather  than  toward 
our  manpower  involvement  In  the  age-old 
controversies  of  Europe  now  seething  and 
boiling  anew?  Which  is  the  way  out  for 
America   and  the   world?    Quo  vadls? 

Our  first  duty  Is  clear  and  plain — to  make 
America  safe  for  Americans;  to  do  all  that 
we  can  to  keep  out  of  war;  to  Insure  and  to 
assure  ourselves  that  never  again  shall  a  son 
of  an  American  mother  be  called  upon  to 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  any  land  across 
the  sea;  or  in  Its  fight  for  ideas  and  ideol- 
ogies from  which  our  forefathers  had  the 
brains,  the  courage,  and  the  Independence 
to  separate  themselves  so  long  ago;  and, 
finally,  to  give  all  aid  to  England,  short  of 
war. 

Stripped  of  all  hysteria,  devoid  of  emotion- 
alism, despite  all  propaganda  for  or  against, 
as  an  American  rather  than  as  a  partisan 
proposition,  the  problem.  If  we  are  to  keep 
out  of  war.  Is  briefly  stated. 

Should  we  give,  for  that  Is  what  It 
amounts  to  in  the  long  run.  2.000.000.000 
of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  to  England,  grant 
It  outright  for  her  to  expend,  as.  when,  and 
where  she  pleases,  in  her  discretion,  without 
let  or  hindrance,  and  to  Its  exhaustion  with- 
out suggestion  from  us  as  to  how  it  shall  be 
expended,  and  with  the  fair  prospect  that 
when  such  sum  is  so  expended  and  exhausted 
we  will  be  called  upon  again  for  a  further 
furnishing  of  an  equal  or  even  larger  amount, 
over  the  disposition  of  which  fund  we  shall, 
could,  and  will  have,  as  in  this  case,  ab- 
solutely no  control?    I  do  not  think  so 

Should  we  undertake  to  discharge  the 
burden  of  the  responsibility  that  Is  ours,  as 
we  see  It.  by  imposing  the  burden  of  the 
debt  that  will  have  to  be  borne  and  even- 
tually paid  by  the  taxpayers,  by  making  a 
doUars-and -cents  contribution  with  the  hope, 
but  not  with  any  Justified  expectation,  that 
In  so  doing  we  wipe  our  hands  oC  all  our 
responsibilities,  presently  and  for  the  future? 
I  do  not  think  so. 

Or  should  we.  the  people,  through  our 
representatives  undertake  to  empower  oxrr 
duly  elected  Chief  Executive,  who  by  our 
suffrage  and  under  the  Constitution  Is  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  who  by  us.  we  the  people.  Is  Invested 
both  In  time  of  peace  and  In  war.  with 
extraordinary  power — lend-lease  bill  or  no 
lend-lease  bill,  contribution  or  no  contribu- 
tion— ^to  exercise  his  discretion,  as  the  head 
of  our  Government  and  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  with  respect 
to  what  and  how  much  and  in  what  manner 
war  material  shall  be  furnished,  as.  for,  or 
in  the  equivalent  form  of  money  In  hand 
that  might  be  loaned  to  Britain,  while  we 
undertake  by  legal  enactment  to  restrain  the 
discretion  to  be  used;  to  circumscribe  It;  to 
preserve  the  right  of  Congress  to  exercise  lU 
power  of  control  over  the  purse;  to  require 
regular  reports  from  the  Executive;  to  insist 
upon  the  Imposition  of  a  time  limit  on  the 
grant  of  extraordinary  power;  to  control  the 
amount  to  t)e  appropriated,  thereby  preserv- 
ing the  prerogatives  of  Congress?  I  believe 
so.  with  some  reservations. 

Be  assured  that  the  Congress  will  under- 
take, in  Its  best  Judgment,  to  do  that  and 
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those  things  It  believes  best  to  be  done  and 
for  ufl  to  do  in  order  to  do  all  which  may 
eventually  "achieve  and  cherish  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  all  na- 
tions." We  cannot  avoid  the  issue.  We 
must  determine  what  shall  be  done;  then  we 
must  prepare  to  see  it  through  to  the  end 
In  order  that  "Government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people.  shaU  not 
perish  Xrom   the  earth." 

So  we  look  again  to  Lincoln,  uncommon 
commoner,  great  emancipator,  savior  of  a 
nation,  as  we  say  reverently  with  Hermann 
Bagedorn : 

'•Be  with  us.  Master!     These  unseeing  eyes 
Waken  to  light,  our  erring,  groping  hands 
Uiifetter  for  a  worlds  great  needs! 

Till,     like     Creations     dawning,     golden 
through  the  lands 
Leaping,  and  up  the  unlit,  unconquered  skies 

Surging  with  myriad  steeds, 
There  shall  arise 

Out  of  the  maze  of  clashing  destinies 
Out  of  the  servitude  of  race  and  blood 

One  flag,  one  law,  one  hope,  one  brother- 
hood." 


Urgins  Peace  and  Neutrality  for  United 
SUtet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  February  10.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  JAMES  H.  GIPSON 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Sipeaker.  many  of 
the  thoughtful  citizens  of  this  country 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  policy 
of  our  Government  in  dealing  with  the 
belligerent  nations  in  the  European  war, 
and  express  grave  concern  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  this  country's  unneutral 
attitude  in  dealing  with  the  belligerents. 

That  the  Members  of  Congress  may 
have  the  views  of  one  of  Idaho's  promi- 
nent businessmen,  who  has  widely  trav- 
eled in  Europe,  where  he  had  an  excep- 
tional opportunity  to  learn  of  European 
conditions  from  jjersonal  observation.  I 
insert  herewith  an  article  taken  from  the 
Caldwell.  Idaho,  Tribune,  written  by 
J.  H.  Gipson,  president  of  Caxton 
Printers,  Ltd. 

(From  the  CaldweU  (Idaho)  Tribune] 

Gipson  Urges  Peace  and  Netjtraijtt  rom 
UNrrEO  States 

(By  James  H.  Gipson,  Caldwell  publisher) 

I  know  something  about  war  from  first- 
hand experience. 

I've    seen    and    helped    clear    a    score    of 

stricken     t)attleflelds,     gathering     up      the 

maimed  and  rotting  bodies  of  fine  American 
boys  who  gave  their  lives  only  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago  In  the  last  war — to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

As  far  as  an  ordinary  fellow  can,  I've 
tried  to  see  what  we  accomplished  by  going 
to  war  m  1917. 

We  then  had  a  debt  of  around  a  billion 
dollars,  less  than  $12  per  capita.  We  had  a 
central  government  of  limited  powers,  a 
population  busy,  happy,  and  prosperous,  and 
we  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  respect  of  the 
whole  world. 


SOLVED   NO  PROBLEMS 

Our  Interference  resulted  in  the  crushing 
of  the  Central  Powers.  We  helped  remake 
the  map  of  the  world,  and  all  of  the  problems 
of  the  world  were  solved. 

Or  were  they? 

My  belief  is  that  our  Interference  In  the 
last  war  prolonged  the  struggle,  cost  mil- 
lions of  lives  and  untold  billions  of  treasure. 
Since  the  Versailles  Treaty  was  signed  that 
ended  the  war,  the  world  has  known  no 
moment  of  peace. 

DEMOCRACY  DYING 

Kalserlsm  In  Germany  was  followed  by  Hlt- 
lerlsm.    Was  this  an  advance? 

Every  nation  In  the  world  today  groans 
under  a  staggering  burden  of  debt,  which  in- 
creases hourly.  Sabers  clank  on  every  street, 
and  the  productive  energies  of  every  people 
on  the  five  continents  is  devoted  day  and 
night  to  the  making  of  armaments  to  destroy 
men  Instead  of  to  providing  food  and  cloth- 
ing and  housing  and  other  things  to  make 
them  happy. 

Democracy,  which  30  years  ago  seemed  des- 
tined to  conquer  the  last  trace  of  absolutism, 
has  been  destroyed  as  a  world  system.  Free- 
dom and  liberty  are  unknown  outside  of 
America — and  fast  vanishing  here. 

ON  ROAD  TO  war 

Two  things  are  essential  if  America  Is  to 
keep  out  of  war.  We  must  observe  a  policy 
of  real  neutrality,  and  we  must  build  our 
national  dtfenses  to  the  point  where  it  won't 
be  worth  while  to  attack  us. 

Step  by  step  we  have  moved  from  the  posi- 
tion of  neutrality  to  one  of  benevolent  neu- 
trality, and  now  we  are  classed  as  nonbel- 
Ugerants  actively  siding  with  England.  If  we 
continue  to  follow  this  road  we'll  not  only  be 
In  the  war,  but  we  will  be  carrying  Its  prin- 
cipal burdens. 

If  we  are  going  to  crush  Germany  we  should 
first  count  the  cost.    Hitler  cannot  be  beaten 
excepting  by  landing  another  American  ex- 
peditionary force  upon  Europe.     This  won't 
be  any  war  like  the  last.    Probably  half  the 
American   boys   who  leave    this    country   to 
fight  in  Europe's  wars  will  stay  there  to  rot 
In  the  mud  of  Flanders.     The  struggle  may 
easily  take  10  years  and  cost  5,000,000  lives 
and  $200,000,000,000. 
And  what  will  we  accomplish? 
Assuming  we  finally  win,  and  I  think  we 
shall,  what  will  come  after  the  dictators  have 
been    overthrown    in    Germany    and    Italy? 
Can   you    make    a   democratic     and     peace- 
loving  nation  out  of  80,000,000  Germans  by 
force  of  arms? 

It's  difficult  for  those  of  us  who  love  liberty 
and  justice  and  toleration  to  see  how  Ger- 
many could  have  a  worse  government  than 
the  Nazis  have  given  her,  but  my  prediction 
is  ^hat  she  will.  Germany's  problems  can 
only  be  solved  by  forces  within. 
And  what  about  America? 
As  a  preliminary  to  our  entering  the  war, 
we  are  asked  to  set  up,  in  the  so-called  aid- 
to-Britaln  bill,  an  absolute  and  total  mili- 
tary dictatorship. 

That  is  only  the  first  step. 
Those  who  are  howling  for  armed  Interven- 
tion should  read  the  provisions  of  the  May 
bill,  which  win  be  introduced  and  passed  by 
Congress  when  war  breaks  out.  All  control, 
and  it's  an  absolute  control  without  any 
qualifications,  over  our  economic  life  Is 
vested,  under  the  terms  of  that  bill,  in  the 
President.  He  will  have  full  power  to  estab- 
lish prices  at  which  everything  will  be 
bought  and  sold  and  to  withhold  authority 
for  buying  or  selling  any  article.  He  will 
exercise  dictatorial  control  over  employees 
and  employers  alike  In  the  matter  of  hours 
and  wages. 

The  blood  and  cost  of  this  war  and  the  woe 
and  destruction,  the  famine  and  the  plague 
and  the  grinding  poverty  for  generations 
yet  to  come  will  be  twrne  by  us  little  peo- 
ple— the  farmers,  the  laborers,  and  the  mid- 
dle class. 


I  oppose  the  lease-lend  bill,  as  I  expect  to 
oppose  every  unneutral  act  and  action. 

I  urge  every  plain  American  to  join  some 
patriotic  organization  dedicated  to  keeping 
us  out  of  this  war.  I  urge  those  who  don't 
want  war  to  write  to  their  Senators  and 
Congressmen  and  their  friends  In  other 
States. 

If  we  go  to  war,  we  will  lose  our  liberty 
and  cur  security,  and  we  will  undoubtedly 
leave  Europe  worse  off. 

Lets  be  smart  for  once  In  our  national 
lives,  and  let  those  who  started  this  war 
finish  it. 


A  Fanner  Expresses  His  Views  on  the 
Effect  of  Our  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday,  February  8.  1941 


ARTICLE     FROM     IDAHO     FREE     PRESS. 
NAMPA.  IDAHO 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  thought- 
ful people  in  all  walks  of  life  are  giving 
consideration  to  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
Government  in  dealing  with  the  Euro- 
pean belligerents  and  the  outcome  in 
affecting  our  future  national  welfare. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  extremely  inter- 
esting to  have  the  views  of  an  Idaho 
farmer  as  expressed  in  an  article  taken 
from  the  Idaho  Free  Press,  published  at 
Nampa.  Idaho,  under  date  of  February 
4,  which  I  herewith  insert  in  the  Record  : 

(From  the  Idaho  Free  Press,  Nampa,  Idaho, 
of  February  4.  1941] 

WRrrER   RAPS   BRITAIN,   OPPOSES  AID 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Free  Press: 

I  am  not  pro-German  nor  pro-Hitler, 
neither  am  I  pro-English.  I  hope  England 
wins  this  war,  but  there  are  two  sides  to  It, 
as  there  is,  also,  to  this  lease-lend  bill.  It  Is 
an  extremely  controversial  measure.  If  we 
went  into  this  war.  Just  what  would  we  be 
fighting  for?  Some  say  for  democracy.  We 
fought  the  first  World  War  for  democracy 
and  a  war  to  end  wars.  President  Wilson, 
who  was  fooled  into  getting  us  into  this  war, 
said  on  his  deathbed  that  he  thought  he  was 
fighting  for  democracy  but  had  found  out  it 
was   a  commercial  war. 

Is  England  fighting  for  democracy?  She  Is 
not.  Is  she  fighting  because  she  felt  sorry 
for  the  Poles?  She  Is  not.  She  is  fighting 
because  she  was  afraid  if  Germany  got  back 
the  territory  she  lost  she  would  become 
stronger,  and  it  is  this  military  strength  that 
she  is  afraid  of.  Why  is  she  afraid  of  it? 
She  figured  as  soon  as  Germany  got  so  she 
felt  strong  enough  she  would  be  making  de- 
mands on  England  to  open  up  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  Dardanelles  and  other  trade  lanes 
and  trade  advantages.  So  it  is  Just  another 
commercial  war.  I  hope  England  wins  this 
war,  but  I  do  not  think  we  should  give  her 
any  assistance  which  she  Is  not  willing  to  pay 
for.  For  this  putting  $3,000,000,000  on  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  is  all  wrong,  in  view 
of  our  present  national  debt. 

I  said  England  was  not  fighting  for  democ- 
racy. She  cannot  possibly  qualify  as  a  de- 
mocracy. The  British  Government  has  con- 
quered cne-fotu-th   of   the   world's   territory 
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and  has  put  many  peoples  of  the  world  Into 
subjection.  At  the  outbreak  of  this  war.  the 
British  Commonwealth  Included  an  area  of 
13,350,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
500,775,000.  Less  than  one-fifth  of  these 
have  any  vote  in  choosing  the  higher  officials 
who  rule  over  them. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  wars  of  foreign  con- 
quest during  the  glorious  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria:  British  opium  war  In  China;  Brit- 
ish war  in  Punjab;  French  and  British  war  in 
China;  French,  English,  and  Spanish  action 
against  Mexico;  duiing  our  Civil  War  British 
seizure  of  Cairo;  British  conquest  of  Sudan; 
British  war  In  South  Africa;  the  Boer  War  In 
South  Africa  was  as  rank  a  case  of  conquest 
as  any  octintry  was  ever  guilty  of. 

The  Boers  disco\'ered  gold  and  diamonds 
down  there;  the  English  miners  wanted  to 
lease  the  mines  and  operate  them.  The  Boers 
said  "No;  we  want  to  operate  them  ourselves." 
The  English  said.  "We'll  show  you."  So  they 
declared  war  on  them  and  took  them.  Eng- 
land in  declaring  war  on  Germany  took  the 
role  of  the  old  man  who  got  drxink  and  was 
bad.  otherwise  who  said  to  his  son.  "Don't  do 
as  I  have  done,  bun  do  as  I  tell  you."  All  of 
this  war  hysteria,  or  most  of  it.  Is  brought 
about  by  English  propaganda  greatly  ampli- 
fied from  Washington. 

We  heard  all  about  these  things  we  are 
hearing  now  In  the  first  World  War.  It  has 
taken  all  the  time  from  the  last  World  War 
until  this  one  started  for  Germany  to  pull 
herself  together.  I  think  this  one  wlU  end 
In  a  negotiated  peace  which  wlU  leave  all 
the  belligerents  flat  for  some  time.  Our  Am- 
bassadors Kennedy  and  BullltV  are  not  so 
crazy  about  Jumping  Into  this  too  far.  Just 
DOW  Kennedy  Is  In  Florida,  and  Mr.  Wheeler 
Is  vacationing  with  him. 

It  does  not  seem  fair  for  the  President  and 
some  small-town  and  big-town  editors  to  try 
to  vilify  those  who  disagree  with  them.  Such 
men  as  Wheeler.  Hamilton  Pish.  Shipstead.  HI 
Johnson.  Lindbergh,  and  many  others — I  feel 
sure  Senator  Borah  would  be  against  the  bill 
If  he   were   alive. 

One  thing  that  has  added  to  this  hysteria 
Is  the  resentment  In  Europe  to  our  dagger- 
stabbing,  pln-pricklng.  shin-klcklng  foreign 
policy.  I  think  the  proper  foreign  policy  is 
Just  the  reverse  of  our  present  one.  Teddy 
Roosevelt  said  the  best  foreign  policy  was  to 
walk  softly  but  carry  a  big  stick.  In  other 
words,  keep  well  prepared  to  take  care  of  our- 
selves, but  keep  our  mouths  shut. 

If  we  lend,  lease,  or  give  England  this 
$3,000,000,000,  and  even  though  It  should  en- 
able her  to  win  the  war,  and  we  should  ask 
for  any  of  it  back,  she  would  give  us  the 
"boss"  laugh  Just  as  she  did  after  the  first 
World  War.  and  Churchill  would  wink  to 
King  George  and  say,  "We  worked  them  again, 
now  we  will  save  up  our  money  for  another 

war." 

C.  L.  Benjamin. 


Cardinal  O'Connell  Makes  Plea  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ARTHUR  D.  HEALEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  February  11.  1941 


ADDRESS    BY    CARDINAL   O'CONNELL 


Mr.  HEALEY.  B^.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  re- 
cently delivered  by  Cardinal  O'Connell: 


We  know  jaerfectly  well,  my  dear  men,  that 
at  the  present  time  humanity  all  over  the 
world  Is  tremendously  afllicted,  and  we  lor 
our  part  are  doing  our  duty,  as  It  Is  a  real 
duty,  to  safeguard  ourselves  against  men  who 
seem  no  longer  to  have  conscience  or  reason, 
by  the  proper  defense  of  our  coxintry.  This 
Is  a  wise  and  necessary  move. 

But  the  great  defense  of  the  Nation  Is  In 
men — in  men  like  you,  men  with  the  spirit 
of  faith  and  the  love  of  God  and  determina- 
tion to  obey  God's  law  and  the  laws  of  the 
land.  That  Is  the  real  defense  of  any  nation, 
and  without  that  all  other  defenses  are  frail 
indeed.  Unless  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  they 
labor  In  vain  who  guard  it. 

So,  again  and  again,  we  have  to  repeat  the 
same  story,  which  Is  always  forever  true: 
That  without  religion,  without  knowledge, 
without  faith  and  love  cf  God.  no  nation  can 
be  secure,  because  what  have  they  to  stami 
on?  What  Is  there  to  resist  passion,  greed, 
envy,  and  hate?  What  else  is  there  to  guar- 
antee peace  and  prosperity  in  any  land? 

8TSONGD    FAITH 

So  what  Is  true  generally  Is  true  of  America. 
I  thank  -God  that  I  have  noticed  In  the  last 
few  years  a  very  considerable  Increase  on  the 
part  of  everybody  to  strengthen  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  the  infinite  truth  of  religion 
and  of  faith  in  God.  Now.  for  a  long  lime 
there  seemed  to  be  a  period  of  indifference  to 
it  all,  but  men  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  live  on  bread  alone;  that  life  Is  brief 
and  full  of  difficulties,  trials,  and  sufferings. 

After  a  while  one  tires  and  wearies  of  this 
vain  striving  for  nothing  and  his  mind  and 
heart  Is  turned  finally  to  eternity  where  things 
last  forever,  where  there  is  peace  and  rest, 
where  there  is  love  that  conquers  all  fear. 
And  so  today  In  this  mad  world  of  ours — 
very  certainly  It  Is  mad — the  great  strength 
of  religion  Is  being  felt  and  ite  necessity  is 
being  realized  more  and  more,  thank  God. 

Looking  over  ovu:  wonderful  diocese  I  see  the 
fruits  of  faith  and  fidelity  on  all  sides.  Only 
a  short  time  ago  I  finished  a  series  of  Inter- 
views with  every  parish  priest  in  the  diocese. 
From  them  all  came  the  same  story,  thank 
God  our  people  are  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  their  faith;  they  go  to  communion  fre- 
quently; our  churches  are  filled  three  and 
four  times  on  Sundays,  and  very  often  during 
the  weekdays  great  numbers  assist  at  the 
holy  mass. 

COD  ouB  help 

This  means  one  thing:  Your  faith  Is  alive 
and  with  a  living  faith  we  can  face  the  world 
and  life  with  iU  difficulties  with  confidence. 
God  Is  with  you,  your  help,  your  consolation, 
your  reward.  What  else  Is  there  in  life?  Isn't 
It  clear  today,  the  futility  of  all  foolish  envy 
and  greed  that  bring  on  hatred,  strife,  mur- 
ders, and  endless  sorrow  and  griefs? 

Surely,  everyone  knows  that  God  dcsn't 
want  that.  It  is  willful  man  that  brings  that 
on  the  earth.  God  Is  standing  by,  waiting  the 
time  when  the  madness  will  cease. 

SERIOUS  PROBLEM 

Now  that  our  Congress  Is  assembling,  they 
will  have  to  face  a  great  number  of  very 
serious  problems,  and  I  think  It  Is  the  duty 
of  every  American  to  pray  to  Almighty  God 
to  enlighten  their  minds. 

I  think  Congress  does  not  need  to  be  told 
that  its  duty  is  to  safeguard  the  welfare  of 
America,  that  its  duty  is  to  safeguard  the 
order  of  this  country.  The  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  are  not  responsible  for  the  order 
of  the  universe  or  the  world.  They  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  peace,  the  prosperity,  and 
the  order  of  America.  When  they  have  se- 
cured that  they  have  done  their  duty. 

The  members  of  o\ir  Government,  natural- 
ly, are  all  disposed  to  do  their  very  best  In 
this  regard,  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  be- 
sieged right  and  left  by  all  sorts  of  foreign 
propaganda  which  has  no  place  here  except 
to  disturb  and  confuse  the  people  of  America. 

With  what  pours  in  on  them  from  all  sides. 
the  Members  of  our  CongresB  sometimes  are 


wondering  exactly  what  the  people  think. 
There  is  one  thing  certain,  I  feel  sure  that 
every  Congressman,  every  nvember  of  our 
Government,  and  every  Governor  must  know 
that  the  vast  majority  of  our  people  want 
peace.  There  can  be  do  misunderstanding  on 
that. 

RIGHT    CtnOANCE 

The  American  people  as  I  know  them,  and 
I  have  Uved  among  them  for  80  years,  have 
a  deep  respecrt  for  their  Government.  They 
are  loyal.  But  they  want  to  know  where  that 
Government  is  leading  them. 

Well,  we  are  Americans.  We  have  a  right 
to  6pe;\k  our  minds.  We  are  loyal  to  cur 
country.  We  want  to  see  It  act  wl?^ely.  You 
men  of  the  Holy  Name  and  men  like  you  all 
over  the  country  are  very  often  Inarticulate; 
you  are  shy  and  very  mcdeat  about  your 
opinions,  even  if  generally  they  are  right. 
TTiat  is  why  we.  In  some  sort  of  humble  way. 
have  a  duty  to  perform  In  at  least  trying  to 
guide  our  country  right.  That  is  the  reason 
why  today  and  on  other  days  we  feel  obliged 
to  speak  our  minds  directly. 

This  country  ought  not  to  go  to  war.  That 
is  practically  the  imiversal  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  this  coimtry.  and  everybody  ought 
to  know  It.  We  do  want  to  defend  ourselves 
against  any  enemy,  from  whatever  side  it  may 
come.  Some  of  these  enemies  are  right  here 
In  the  country  Itself.  We  do  not  have  to  go 
to  Europe  to  find  them.  They  are  generally 
the  ones  who  have  no  religion  and  their  cry 
Is.  "No  God."  They  are  the  enemies  of  Amer- 
ica.   What  Is  being  done  about  them? 

I  have  lived  all  over  the  world — in  Europe. 
In  Asia,  and  in  Africa.  I  have  lived  with  the 
people  of  these  different  continents,  and  I 
have  learned  to  know  and  to  like  them.  And 
so  would  you  and  so  would  all  Americans  If 
they  knew  the  real  people  of  all  these  coun- 
tries, even  If  now  they  are  at  war  with  each 
other.  As  many  others  have  fotmd,  I  have^ 
found  that  there  are  In  all  these  other  coun- 
tries people  who  genuinely  lo^e  America. 
There  is  no  question  that  in  Italy,  in  Ger- 
many, In  Hungary,  and  in  England  there  are 
millions  of  people  who  love  America. 

I  have  met  people  all  over  the  world,  even 
In  Japan,  who  have  a  genuine  admiration 
for  everything  American. 

They  love  its  freedom,  they  love  Its  sim- 
plicity, and  they  love  Its  opportunities.  But 
there  Is  another  class  which  loves  us  when 
they  want  us  or  need  us.  and  they  have  queer 
ways  of  showing  their  friendliness. 

VTAR  BREEDS  DISEASES 

Of  covirse.  war  breeds  all  sorts  of  diseases, 
and  one  of  those  diseases  ie  the  confusion  of 
minds  and  hearts.  Oftentimes,  the  people, 
driven  Into  war.  scarcely  realize  the  true  facts 
and  conditions.  They  are  told  by  their 
masters  that  they  must  go  to  war  against  this 
country  or  that,  and  they  have  to  go.  They 
are  told  all  sorts  of  strange  lies  and  deceitful 
things  In  order  to  arouse  them  to  hatred. 
That  Is  not  the  normal  attitude  of  the  ordi- 
nary men  and  women  of  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  or  even  of  Asia. 

Let  us  get  at  the  straight  truth.  These  peo- 
ple do  not  normally  hate  one  another.  It  Is  all 
cooked  up.  That  Is  a  good  American  phrase. 
They  are  told  to  hate  their  opponents  because 
that  is  a  part  of  the  psychosis  of  war.  You 
cannot  get  men  to  go  out  and  kill  other  men 
unless  they  hate  them.  So  they  stir  up  their 
feelings  of  hatred.  Who  wants  ua  to  be  blind- 
ed bv  that  sort  of  thing?  Let  us  find  out  who 
Is  the  cause  of  all  this  warmongering  and 
why? 

If  the  people  who  sneeringly  look  down 
upon  us  in  supercilious  fashion,  suddenly  find 
out  their  love  for  us  and  come  to  us,  some- 
times with  gifts,  commonly  called  bribes,  let 
every  American  look  about  and  see  Just  what 
is  happening.  Let  him  remember  It  is  bis 
country.  He  has  helped  to  make  It;  he  has 
helped  to  keep  it  In  order  and.  therefore,  he 
has  a  right  to  know  why  all  these  things  are 
happezung. 
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My  dear  men  of  the  Holy  Name,  the  peace 
of  God  is  waiting  for  those  who  want  It. 
Why  don't  they  want  It?  WeU,  the  reason 
Is  fairly  clear.  They  have  been  bitten  by  the 
disease  of  war  War  la  a  fever,  and  that 
lever  spreads  like  any  fatal  disease,  until 
people  think  they  are  doing  right  when  they 
fly  In  the  face  of  God's  own  providence  and 
they  quote  pious  principles  and  Ideologies, 
as  they  call  them  now,  when  they  know  that 
Is  all  a  deceit.    It  means  nothing. 

THI    PLATTORM    OT    DUTT 

These  wars  are  carried  out  for  selflsh 
xcasons,  imperialistic  If  you  like. 

My  dear  men.  I  am  merely  a  plain 
American  citizen,  no  more  and  no  less.  I 
have  no  political  office  and  I  desire  no  po- 
litical office.  I  desire  to  serve  my  country 
and  my  people.  If  I  were  young  enough  I 
uould  go  to  the  defense  of  my  country  to- 
morrow or  any  time  it  needed  me.  So  don't 
let  tnem  put  me  down  as  a  pacifist.  I  am 
not  -I  pacifist  In  their  sense,  nor  an  appeaser 
In  their  sense,  nor  any  of  these  new  names 
that  are  coined  to  terrify  people.  I  am 
standing  for  the  welfare  of  America  as  my 
country. 

When  we  stand  on  the  platform  of  duty 
we  can  look  into  the  deceits  that  are  being 
attempted.  We  are  not  entirely  without  in- 
telligence, although  some  of  our  high  and 
mighty  neTghbors  look  upon  us  as  a  crude 
people,  to  be  patronized  and  then  used 
when  they  need  us.  We  are  Americans.  By 
the  grace  of  God  we  stand  for  all  that  is  best 
for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  America,  but 
we  are  not  to  be  confused  by  any  specious 
propaganda  or  fine  talk. 

Today  the  propagandists  are  using  two 
methods  of  speech.  One  is  Machiavellian 
•  •  •  soft  phrases  which  only  cloak  their 
true  meaning  which  is  a  sly  attempt  to  push 
us  gently  into  the  war.  The  other  is  the 
larguage  of  the  bully  and  the  braggart  which 
attempts  to  stifle  the  honest  desire  for  peace 
by  coarse  htowbeating  and  name  calling.  It 
would  be  well  for  Americans  to  be  on  guard 
against  both  these  types  of  vicious  propa- 
ganda, the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  force  Amer- 
ica to  become  a  belligerent  nation  with  the 
result  that  every  American  must  know  that 
what  to  best  in  our  American  life  would  be 
lost,  perhaps  forever. 

My  dear  men  of  the  Holy  Name,  I  know 
,-^at  your  strong  faith  In  Divine  Providence 
wlirtrel^-and  guide  you  in  these  trying  days. 
You  will.  I  am  sure,  never  allow  yourselves 
to  be  either  wheedled  or  bullied  where  your 
true  American  rights  are  concerned.  As  true 
Catholics  and  true  Americans  you  will  con- 
tinue to  ask  Almighty  God,  in  His  mercy  and 
loving  kindness,  to  keep  this  Nation  out  of 
the  madness  of  war  and  to  bring  peace — hon- 
orable and  lasting  peace — to  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth.  Let  us  place  our  faith  and  our 
hope  In  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  that  faith 
and  hope  will  be  rewarded  by  that  personal 
and  interior  peace  of  the  mind  and  heart 
which  surpasseth  all  understanding. 

"Fierce  Is  the  fight,  for  God  and  the  right. 

Sweet  Name  of  Jesus  In  Thee  Is  our  might." 


William  L.  Aastin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PIHENGER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  February  11,  1941 


Mr.  PITTENGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
nouncement has  been  made  tbat  the  Di- 


rector of  the  Census,  William  L.  Austin, 
is  retiring  from  this  position.  Part  of 
my  work  has  had  to  do  with  contacts  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  I  have 
found  that  organization  to  be  efficient 
and  prompt  in  meeting  all  requests  that 
have  been  made.  Further,  I  know  from 
personal  contacts  that  the  effort  of  this 
Bureau  has  been  directed  toward  service 
to  many  people  who  have  to  establish 
birth  records.  This,  by  no  means,  limits 
the  fine  cooperation  which  Mr.  Austin 
has  extended  on  numerous  other  requests. 
He  is  not  a  "bureaucrat."  but  his  record 
shows  a  man  who  applies  common  sense 
to  problems  that  confront  him.  and  ar- 
rives at  the  proper  solution.  I  pay  trib- 
ute to  this  fine,  outstanding  public  offi- 
cial. The  Washington  Daily  News  for 
today  has  this  to  say  in  a  short  editorial, 
which  I  quote: 

NO  PLACE  roR  POLmcs 

William  L.  Austin,  Census  Director,  has 
reached  the  age  of  70  and  is  retiring.  He 
became  a  Census  Bureau  clerk  41  years  ago 
and  worked  up  through  various  positions 
until  President  Roosevelt  made  him  Director 
In  1933.  He  has  given  years  of  faithful, 
effective  public  service,  and  he  deserves  the 
country's  gratitude. 

His  chief  assistant.  Dr.  Vergil  D.  Reed.  Is 
to  be  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  until  a  new 
director  is  appointed.  Indeed,  Dr.  Reed  has 
earned  the  right  to  that  appointment — but 
he  happens  to  be  a  Republican,  and  poli- 
ticians are  assuming  the  job  will  go  to  some- 
one who,  like  Mr.  Austin,  is  a  Democrat. 

That  Is  a  wrong  and  unfair  assumption. 
Democrat  Austin  was  promoted,  for  merit. 
by  Republican  as  well  as  Democratic  admin- 
istrations. We  hope  the  present  Democratic 
administration  will  reward  merit  and  put 
Republican  Reed  into  this  Job,  about  which 
he  knows  more  than  any  other  man  available. 


House  Resolution  90 — For  the  Continua- 
tion  of  the  Special  (Dies)  Committee 
To  Investigate  Un-American  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  February  11,  1941 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  voted  for  the  original  creation 
of  the  Dies  Committee  to  Investigate  Un- 
American  Activities,  and  have  voted  for 
the  subsequent  appropriations  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  committee,  and  shall 
vote  for  the  pending  resolution  to  con- 
tinue the  committee  to  April  1,  1942. 
While  we  are  preparing  our  national  de- 
fense against  attack  from  foreign  ene- 
mies without,  we  should  continue  our 
defense  against  our  enemies  within. 

I  do  not  approve  of  all  the  actions  of 
the  Dies  committee  and  fully  realize  that 
it  has  made  mistakes,  which  is  true  of  all 
investigating  committees,  for  they  face  a 
difficult  task.  They  have  to  deal  with 
unwilling  and  in  many  cases  recalcitrant 
witnesses,  and  witnesses  who  are  trying 
to  conceal  the  true  facts  from  the  com- 


mittee. The  fair  way  to  judge  the  work 
of  the  committee  is  to  take  its  whole  rec- 
ord. When  we  do  that  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  its  disclosures  and  expo- 
sures of  communism,  fascism,  and  nazi- 
ism  have  been  worth  while. 

I  come  from  a  part  of  the  United  States 
where  our  people  are  noted  for  their  pro- 
gressive and  liberal  views,  but  they  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  foreign  "isms" 
which  a  small  minority  in  this  country 
would  substitute  for  Americanism.  We  of 
this  national  administration  have  proven 
our  consideration  and  regard  for  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  the  masses  of  our 
people  by  enacting  the  most  progressive 
and  salutary  labor  legislation  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Republic,  as  well  as  other 
types  of  liberal  legislation  relating  to  our 
social  and  economic  problems. 

In  our  investigation  of  conditions,  pur- 
suant to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  commit- 
tee and  all  other  congressional  commit- 
tees, and  in  legislating,  we  must  main- 
tain inviolate  our  freedom  of  speech,  our 
freedom  of  the  press,  our  freedom  of  as- 
sembly, our  freedom  of  religious  worship, 
which  are  the  pillars  of  our  constitutional 
liberty.  We  have  the  finest  country  and 
the  best  Government  on  earth.  Let  us 
keep  them  that  way. 
House  Resolution  90  reads  as  follows: 
Resolved,  That  the  Special  Committee  to 
Investigate  Un-American  Activities  Is  au- 
thorized to  continue  the  investigation  begun 
under  authority  of  House  Resolution  282  of 
the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  and  continued 
under  House  Resolution  26  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress,  and  continued  under  House 
Resolution  321  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress, 
and  for  such  purposes  said  committee  shall 
have  the  same  power  and  authority  as  that 
conferred  upon  It  by  said  House  Resolution 
282  of  the  Seventy-flfth  Congress  and  shall 
report  to  the  House  as  soon  as  practicable, 
but  not  later  than  April  1,  1942.  the  results 
of  Its  Investigations,  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendations for  necessary  legislation. 


The  Dies  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  February  11, 1941 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  great  majority  of  American  peo- 
ple desire  the  extension  of  the  work  that 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  Dies  com- 
mittee. 

This  is  particularly  true  at  this  time  in 
our  national  history,  when  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  organized  effort  being 
made  to  create  confusion  and  sabotage 
throughout  the  country. 

The  strength  of  Nazi  Germany  and 
Commiy;iist  Russia,  to  a  large  extent,  lies 
within  their  secret  international  world- 
wide organizations. 

We  in  America  enjoying  a  liberal  form 
of  government  which  makes  possible  free 
speech  and  free  press  are,  to  some  extent, 
at  the  mercy  of  these  groups  who  take 
advantage  of  our  free  institutions.    It  is 
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certainly  not  the  desire  of  any  of  us  to 
curb  any  of  these  institutions  because 
they  are  the  foundation  of  our  democ- 
racy. But  certainly  we  must  take  every 
precaution  to  root  out  those  who  would 
use  these  institutions  to  destroy  them. 

The  Dies  committee  has  done  a  splen- 
did job  in  focusing  public  attention  on 
the  activities  of  subversive  groups.  At 
this  time  when  we  are  about  to  extend 
full  aid  to  Great  Britain  and  the  other 
democracies,  the  Nazis  will  do  everything 
within  their  power  to  prevent,  to  ham- 
per, and  to  sabotage  these  efforts.  It  Is, 
therefore,  important  that  the  work  of  the 
committee  be  continued. 

I  can  say  that  the  expressions  from 
my  district  have  been  unanimous  for  the 
continuation  of  this  committee. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

or  NEW  YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  February  11,  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  LABOR  RECORD. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


Mr.  BEITER,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  January  issue  of  the  Labor  Record, 
an  ally  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  published  at  New  Orleans,  La.  I 
l)elieve  the  arguments  for  the  rejection 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Seaway  Treaty  set 
forth  In  this  article  are  especially  timely 
and  informative. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Labor  Record,  New  Orleans.  La.] 

LOGICAL    REASONS    FOR    OPPOSING    THE    ST.    LAW- 
RENCE PROJECT 

The  same  reasons  exist  today  that  caused 
the  rejection  of  the  Great  Lakes  seaway 
Treaty  by  the  United  States  Senate  in  1934. 
These  are: 

1.  The  greatest  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
seaway  Is  to  be  borne  by  the  United  States. 
Most  of  Its  construction  will  be  outside  of 
this  country  and  by  foreign  labor. 

2.  There  Is  no  lack  of  hydroelectric  power 
available  In  the  Great  Lakes  region  and  for 
emergency  defense  purposes  steam  power  can 
be  provided  very  much  more  quickly  and 
eminent  authorities  eay  at  less  cost  than  any- 
thing the  St.  Lawrence  development  can 
produce. 

3.  Careful  study  shews  that  ocean  naviga- 
tion on  regular  schedules  cannot  be  economi- 
cally adapted  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  that 
the  transportation  benefits  claimed  by  its  pro- 
ponents for  the  St.  Lawrence  project  wlU  not 
be  realized. 

4.  The  treaty  would  internationalize  Lake 
Michigan,  a  wholly  American  body  of  water. 

Dr.  Lewis  Haney,  an  economist  of  national 
repute,  voices  additional  reasons  which  we 
believe  are  sound  and  well-founded: 

"The  first  and  decisive  reason  against  now 
considering  the  St.  Lawrence  River  waterway 
and  power  scheme  is  that  It  stands  in  the 
way  of  our  defense  efforts. 

"Ask  any  responsible  military  or  business 
man 


"Here  we  are.  terribly  short  of  ships,  planes, 
antiaircraft  defense,  tanks,  antitank  guns, 
coast  defense,  and,  above  all.  trained  men. 
Here  we  are.  badly  in  debt  and  chronically 
insolvent.  The  President  himself  has  called 
for  a  prompt  cutting  of  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  government,  Including  public  works,  to 
the  bone. 

"Why,  then,  should  we  divert  our  time  and 
energy  from  our  immediate  defense  prob- 
lems? The  answer  is  that  we  should  do  the 
first  thing  first,  and  do  it  now.  The  defense 
emergency  requires  putting  every  ounce  of 
our  energy  and  every  dollar  of  our  revenues 
Into  preparation  to  deal  with  our  enemies 
and  our  debts. 

"Not  a  single  skiUed  laborer  or  an  hour's 
time  of  managerial  or  engineering  skill 
should  be  wasted  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  asserts  that  this  scheme  will 
add  power  and  transport  facilities.  But  this 
Is  entirely  off  the  point  for  two  definite  rea- 
sons: First,  the  power  and  transport  added 
by  the  scheme  would  not  be  available  in  time 
to  help  in  our  present  defense  emergency. 
Second.  If  any  more  of  such  facilities  were 
needed,  there  are  better  ways  to  get  them. 

"The  St.  Lawrence  development  could  not 
possibly  be  ready  for  this  war. 

"No  one  claims  that  it  could  be  done  under 
4  years.  The  probability  is  that  it  would 
take  7  years.  In  any  case. -the  war  would 
probably  be  over  first." 

The  operation  of  the  seaway  will  result  in 
the  loss  of  a  coal  market  for  American  coal 
minps  amounting  to  17,000.000  tons  annu- 
ally— a  very  serious  matter  for  American 
labor. 

It  will  admit  cheap  foreign  coal  Into  the 
Great  Lakes  region. 

It  will  seriously  affect  railway  labor  and 
American  seamen. 

It  will  not  benefit  the  American  farmer. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  competitors  of  the  American  farmer. 

It  will  not  benefit  American  Industry. 

Because  foreign  tramp  steamers  could  use 
the  seaway  It  may  make  of  the  mid-continent 
area  a  dumping  ground  for  cheap  products 
of  foreign  countries. 

Conservative  estimates  indicate  that  it  will 
cause  the  expenditure  of  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  diverted 
from  needed  national-defense  production  to 
a  project  which  is  now  unnecessary  and  at 
present  economically  unsound. 

Statistics  show  that  70  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  spent  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  origi- 
nates from  the  operation  of  the  port.  Why. 
then,  should  oflacial  Washington  even  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  any  project  that  would  cur- 
tail our  port's  business,  in  turn  also  Jeopard- 
izing the  economic  security  of  the  entire 
Mississippi  Valley? 

From  present  appearances  the  St.  Lawrence 
Waterways  Treaty  will  be  presented  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress  under  the  guise  of 
lmp>ortant  national-defense  legislation.  The 
absurdity  of  this  tagging  is  all  too  obvious. 
In  the  first  place,  such  a  project  would  require 
a  number  of  years  for  completion,  on  conclu- 
sion of  which  the  present  war  in  Evirope  will 
have  long  been  ended.  On  the  other  band, 
why  divert  skilled  labor  now  being  used  in 
production  of  armaments  for  national  de- 
fense and  Great  Britain  on  another  giant 
experiment  which  will  no  doubt  result  in  an 
economic  boomerang. 

This  country  of  ours  will  thrive  and 
strengthen  only  as  long  as  equal  prosperity 
and  opportunity  is  known  throughout  the 
width  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  pros- 
perity and  expansion  of  the  South  can  be 
largely  attributed  to  seaway  commerce 
through  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  The  treaty 
project  would  provide  a  direct  seaway  to  all 
Great  Lakes  ports,  Including  Chicago,  and 
ships  from  foreign  nations  which  presently 
come  to  New  Orleans  with  tonnage  for  these 
ports,  would  go  direct  through  the  seaway.  A 
diversion  of  such  a  tremendous  part  of  the 
city's  business  would  mean  a  total  collapse  of 


investments  in  many  associated  lines.  A 
brief  summary  of  the  outcome  would  be — 
unused  public  and  private  wharves,  many  of 
which  have  been  recently  built  and  compare 
with  the  finest  in  the  world;  unemployment 
among  the  poorer  laboring  classes,  whldi 
would  more  than  overshadow  the  darkest  days 
of  the  depression:  business  faUures  among 
the  merchants  and  immense  reduction  of 
sales  among  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade; 
general  property  devaluation:  repossession  of 
many  small  homes  for  nonpayment  of  taxes, 
installments,  etc.  As  a  whole,  the  entire 
South  would  be  affected,  because  the  in- 
fluence of  New  Orleans  is  felt  in  the  entire 
South. 

Restraints  and  restrictions  of  competition 
as  proposed  by  the  St.  Lawrence  treaty  proj- 
ect can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  restric- 
tion of  opportunity.  Therefore  less  oppor- 
tunity for  enterprise  and  labor,  reduced  crea- 
tion of  national  wealth,  and  a  lower  standard 
of  living.  The  economic  life  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  requires  the  development  and 
use  to  the  full  of  the  Inland  waterways.  The 
proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  would 
destroy  the  Lakes- to-the -Gulf  Channel  and 
hit  legitimately  operating  power  companies 
and  their  investors  a  paralyzing  body  blow. 

Every  Senator  and  Congressman  of  Louisi- 
ana should  work  day  and  night  to  discourage 
and  prevent  this  treaty  being  finally  ap- 
proved. Every  professional,  business,  and 
laboring  man  should  exert  all  Influence  in 
that  direction,  and  this  is  a  fight  where 
everybody  should  be  united  as  well  as  deter- 
mined. 


The  Diet  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 


Tuesday,  February  11,  1941 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  it  is  indeed  gratifsring  to  note 
that  the  resolution  to  continue  the  Dies 
committee  carried  today  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.  Opp)osition  to  the  splen- 
did work  that  has  been  carried  on  by  this 
committee  has  almost  completely  disap- 
peared in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  where  35  Members  of  the  House 
voted  against  the  resolution  to  continue 
the  Dies  committee  in  1939,  only  21  op- 
posed it  in  1940,  and  today  the  vote  was 
353  to  6.  This  is  conclusive  proof  that 
the  American  people  are  heartily  in  favor 
of  continuing  the  investigation  of  un- 
American  and  subversive  ectivities,  and 
the  strong  voice  of  public  opinion  is  re- 
flected in  today's  vote. 

The  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  Honorable  Martin  Dies,  draw 
particular  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
further  curbing  the  activities  of  all  sub- 
versive groups  and  their  activities  during 
the  critical  emergency  which  our  country 
faces  at  the  present  time.  The  Dies 
committee,  in  cooperation  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  can  render  a  valuable 
service  in  exposing  and  putting  a  stop  to 
the  work  of  those  whose  ideologies  are 
directly  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of 
this  country's  future  welfare.  I  join  with 
my    colleagues    in    congratulating    the 
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chairman  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  in  assuring  them  of  my  con- 
tinued support  and  cooperation. 
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Loyalty  of  Canadian  Businessmen 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  February  11.  1941 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS  ARTICLE 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members,  there  has  been  some  discussion 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  from  time  to 
time  pertaining  to  the  financial  attitude 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  possessions  dur- 
ing the  war  now  going  on — the  inference 
being  that  England  and  her  possessions 
were  not  using  their  own  financial  re- 
sources before  coming  to  us  for  assist- 
ance. 

In  some  Instances  the  discussion  has 
been  somewhat  marked  as  to  the  indus- 
trial profits  that  were  being  made  by 
manufacturers  in  England  and  her  pos- 
sessions. 

I  recently  read  an  article  under  an 
Associated  Press  release  from  Ottawa, 
Canada,  of  January  6,  which  I  found  very 
interesting  on  this  subject.  I  am  insert- 
ing it  in  the  Record  in  order  that  the 
membership  of  this  House  may  have 
brought  to  its  attention  the  publicized 
attitude  of  some  Canadian  businessmen 
and  their  splendid  unselfish  loyalty  to 
their  Government. 

I  think  if  the  release  is  correct  that 
they  are  to  be  complimented  upon  their 
attitude  and  patriotism  toward  their 
country. 

The  article  follows: 
Wa«  PKonT  Declined  by  Number  of  Canadians 

Ottawa.  January  6— Nobody  seems  to  re- 
member who  started  the  cry  that  this  must 
be  a  proflteerless  war,  but  a  lot  of  Canadians 
are  taking  it  seriously. 

It  was  assumed  from  the  first  that  the 
Government  would  take  steps  to  tax  excess 
profits  heavily,  and  that  this  war  would  not 
produce  a  new  crop  of  war  millionaires.  The 
Government  did  take  such  steps;  but  the 
movement  goes  much  further  than  that. 

Many  citizens  not  only  are  refusing  to  be- 
come war  millionaires,  they  are  refusing  to 
take  any  profit  from  the  war  at  all — even  a 
small  one. 

MONET    COMES    BACK 

Canada  Is  putting  money  into  the  conflict 
at  the  rate  of  about  Sl.OOO.COO.OOO  a  year,  end 
most  of  this  is  being  spent  by  the  department 
of  munitions  and  supply.  But,  believe  it  or 
not,  some  of  this  money  Is  coming  right  back. 
It  is  coming  In  from  manufacturers  who  have 
finished  a  war  contract,  found  that  they  made 
a  profit  on  It,  and  decided  they  did  not  want 
to  keep  It. 

"We  do  not  desire  to  receive  any  benefit  or 
gain  from  this  war  contract."  said  one  letter 
from  a  firm  which  had  Just  completed  an 
order  for  battle-dress  blouses,  and  explained 
that  the  check  enclosed  represented  the  profit 
on  the  contract  plus  the  management  salaries 
of  two  firm  members. 


Another  company  found  its  profit  on  war 
orders,  plus  production  economies  made  pos- 
sible by  increased  volume  of  business, 
amounted  to  $42,000.  so  promptly  aent  back  a 
check  for  that  amount. 

This  antlprcfit  trend  among  the  recipients 
of  war  contracts  Is  Just  beginning;  but  mean- 
while another  movement  Is  gaining  headway. 
It  affects  people  who  are  willing  to  lend  the 
Government  money  for  prosecution  of  the 
war,  but  prefer  not  to  receive  any  Interest. 

To  accommodate  this  group  of  lenders. 
Dominion  of  Canada  non-interest-bearing 
certificates  have  been  issued  and  about  $4,- 
000.000  worth  of  them  sold  so  far  to  individ- 
uals, corporations,  labor  unions,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  in  amounts  ranging  from 
$1  up  to  $500,000. 


Abraham  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  February  11,  1941 


Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  good 
and  just  that  the  living  should  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead.  It 
is  fitting  that  on  this  day  those  who  love 
the  principles  of  republican  government 
should  pause  in  their  daily  routine  to  re- 
member one  of  those  to  whom  the  institu- 
tions of  freedom  were  dear  as  life  itself. 

Every  nation  has  its  roll  call  of  heroes. 
In  most  lands  the  great  figures  of  history 
are  the  men  of  the  sword.  Prance  thinks 
of  Napoleon.  England  remembers  Wel- 
lington.   Americans  honor  Lincoln. 

Perhaps,  we  of  the  United  States  are  a 
peculiar  people  in  this  respect.  We  have 
refused  almost  without  exception  to  deify 
our  soldiers.  Our  hall  of  fame  is  filled 
with  the  names  of  men  who  have  risen 
from  the  ranks  of  the  poor  to  the  sum- 
mits of  power.  We  think  in  terms  of 
Thomas  Edison,  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  of 
Henry  Clay,  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  In 
politics,  in  science,  in  industry,  in  in- 
vention our  most  beloved  are  the  men 
who  have  worked  their  way  up  from  the 
bottom. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  a.  name  which  brings  a  glow  of 
personal  satisfaction  to  every  citizen  of 
this  Nation.  As  no  other  man,  he  rep- 
resents in  himself  the  success  story  of 
America.  His  life  is  the  life  of  America. 
As  we  started  from  a  humble,  poverty- 
stricken,  courageous  group  of  daring  col- 
onists, so  did  Lincoln.  As  these  great 
United  States  have  spread  themselves 
across  the  continent  to  bring  our  land 
to  the  peak  of  power  and  strength,  so  did 
Lincoln  grow  from  humble,  impoverished 
surroundings  to  manhood,  strength,  and 
power. 

The  generation  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  remarkably  like  our  own.  Problems 
of  the  machine  age  were  already  pres- 
ent. The  building  of  roads,  the  span- 
ning of  the  continent  by  rail;  these  were 
important  events  in  Lincoln's  youth. 
Sccial  adjustments  were  being  made  to 
a  new  way  of  thinking.    The  Nation  was 


switching  from  an  agricultural  economy 
to  the  economy  of  industry.  The  social 
problem  of  slavery  was  weighing  heavily 
upon  men's  minds.  Bitterness  and  divi- 
sion within  the  ranks  of  the  North  and 
the  South  were  only  too  easily  apparent. 
Today,  we  have  problems  of  -^qual  com- 
plexity. We  are  living  in  an  age  of  tran- 
sition once  more.  We  are  facing  diffi- 
culties of  adjustment.  Capital  and  labor 
are  as  divided  in  their  interest  as  were 
the  North  and  South.  The  social  problem 
of  slavery  has  given  way  to  the  social 
problem  of  economic  security  for  all. 

The  career  of  Abe  Lincoln  has  a  mes- 
sage for  us  today.  It  will  always  have  a 
message  wherever  men  live  and  labor. 
Today,  millions  of  men  and  women  scat- 
tered across  this  Nation  are  given  to  des- 
pair and  fear  over  the  uncertainties  of 
the  future. 

Yet  what  are  their  hardships  by  con- 
trast with  those  which  Lincoln  knew? 
His  life  is  an  object  lesson  in  faith  and 
courage.  No  one  in  our  day  faces  the 
physical  hardships,  the  uncertainty  the 
constant  struggle  which  Lincoln's  family 
faced  for  mere  survival.  There  is  an  old 
story  that  one  day  when  Tom  Lincoln, 
Abe's  father,  had  finished  reciting  grace 
before  the  meal  and  thanked  God  for 
the  "blessings"  of  the  supper,  Abe  de- 
livered himself  of  the  opinion  that  they 
were  "mighty  poor  blessings." 

Abraham  Lincoln's  mother  died  be- 
cause the  nearest  doctor,  35  miles  away, 
was^  unable  to  cope  with  a  mysterious 
"milk  sickness"  which  periodically  rav- 
aged the  Indiana  backwoods  where  Lin- 
coln grew  up.  Poverty  and  adversity 
were  the  daily  lot  of  the  entire  family, 
y-t  out  of  all  this  nightmare  of  difficulty, 
taere  came  a  mind  keen  to  do  battle  with 
the  best  of  his  day;  a  rugged,  pioneering 
spirit  which  wrote  an  immortal  page  of 
American  history. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  Republican  be- 
cause he  could  not  be  a  Democrat.  When 
the  Whigs  began  to  compromise  with 
slavery,  Lincoln  refused  to  go  with  them. 
He  left  them  for  a  party  which  stood  for 
freedom.  From  the  first  daf^s  of  his 
young  manhood,  the  people  about  him 
had  strong  opinions  on  politics.  States' 
rights  were  fought  over,  literally.  Pas- 
sionate debates  took  place.  Duels  were 
scheduled  to  put  an  end  to  political  dif- 
ferences. No  one  advocates  a  return  to 
this  crude  form  of  controversy.  Yet  all 
of  it  somehow  generated  an  atmosphere 
of  tremendous  enthusiasm  which  made 
men  conscious  of  the  precious  legacy  of 
freedom  which  they  had  inherited. 

There  was  no  room  in  Lincoln's  day  for 
talk  of  dictatorships.  The  tradition  of 
democracy  was  properly  valued  then. 
Men  realized  that  without  it  they  be- 
came slaves  as  certainly  as  the  thousands 
whom  they  saw  in  the  plantations  of  the 
South. 

Lincoln's  birthday  should  remind  us 
of  these  things.  We  should  remember 
that  Abe  Lincoln,  saint  though  we  have 
made  him,  was  a  man  among  men.  He 
lived  in  a  day  when  politics  were  the 
lifeblood  of  the  Nation.  It  provided  an 
education  in  the  administration  of 
mighty  affairs. 

Abe  Lincoln  was  a  genius  at  America's 
great  game  of  politics.  He  used  it  as  his 
stepping  stone.  He  rose  to  fame  by  his 
ability  to  outguess,  outthink,  and  out- 
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argue  his  opponents.  We  should  not  for- 
get this  when  we  list  his  accomplish- 
ments. 

His  first  speech  when  he  ran  for  politi- 
cal omce  gives  us  an  inkling  of  the  man 
who  was  to  come.  He  was  running  for 
the  Illinois  Legislature.  The  scene  was  an 
auction  sale.  While  young  Lincoln  was 
trying  to  be  heard,  a  fight  broke  out  in 
the  audience.  Lincoln  had  to  battle  to 
be  heard.  He  located  the  chief  disturber. 
a  well-known  bully,  and  took  him  by  the 
neck  and  trousers'  seat.  According  to 
the  chronicle,  he  tossed  the  disturber  12 
feet.  Then  he  spoke.  He  said,  as  thou- 
sands of  others  have  said  since  then: 

Fellow  citizens,  I  presume  you  all  know  who 
I  am.  I  am  humble  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  have 
been  solicited  by  many  friends  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  legislature.  My  politics 
are  short  and  sweet,  like  the  old  woman's 
dance.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  national  bank.  I 
am  In  favor  of  the  Internal-improvement 
system  and  a  high  protective  tariff.  These 
are  my  sentiments  and  political  principles. 
If  elected,  I  shall  be  thankful;  U  not.  It  wUl 
be  all  the  same. 

For  some  15  years  Lincoln's  reputation 
grew  throughout  the  State  of  Illinois. 
When  the  Thirtieth  Congress  was  about 
to  be  elected,  Lincoln,  now  a  leader  of  the 
Whigs,  was  nominated.  His  opponent, 
Peter  Cartwright,  was  a  famous  revival- 
ist. One  Sunday  evening  in  Springfield, 
where  Cartwright  was  reviving  and  cam- 
paigning simultaneously,  he  spied  Lincoln 
in  the  audience.  He  shouted  from  the 
pulpit:  "Mr.  Lincoln,  If  you  are  not  going 
to  repent  and  go  to  heaven,  where  are 
you  going?"  "To  Congress,"  replied  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  he  was  right.  For  2  years 
he  served  in  the  lower  House. 

At  one  time  in  the  course  of  a  speech 
Lincoln  said  to  the  Democrats: 

I  have  heard  some  things  from  New  York, 
and  if  they  are  true  one  might  well  say  to 
your  party  there,  as  a  drunken  fellow  once 
said  when  he  heard  the  reading  of  an  indict- 
ment for  hog  stealing.  The  clerk  read  on 
until  he  got  to  and  through  the  words  "did 
steal,  take,  and  carry  away  10  boars,  10  sows, 
10  shoats,  and  10  pigs,"  at  which  he  ex- 
claimed: "Well,  by  golly,  that  is  the  most 
equally  divided  gang  of  hogs  I  ever  did  bear 
ofl"  If  there  is  any  Other  gang  of  hogs  more 
equally  divided  than  the  Democrats  of  New 
York  are  at  this  time,  I  have  not  heard  of  it. 

In  Illinois  the  Republican  Party  made 
Its  bow  in  1856.  Lincoln,  destined  to  be- 
come the  leading  figure  in  the  party,  was 
really  introduced  to  the  new  movement 
by  his  young  law  partner,  who  signed  his 
name  to  a  call  for  a  convention  at  Bloom- 
ington.  Lincoln  attended,  remaining 
silent  until  constant  calls  for  his  name 
brought  him  from  his  seat.  As  he 
warmed  to  his  subject,  Lincoln  gained 
the  eager'attention  of  his  hearers.  Then 
he  ended  with  his  declaration: 

We  must  reinstate  the  birthday  promise 
of  the  Republic,  we  Ciust  reaffirm  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independepce,  we  must  make  good 
In  essence  as  well  as  ih  form  Madison's  avowal 
that  "the  word  'slave'  otight  not  to  appear  in 
the  Constitution."  •  •  •  We  must  make 
this  a  land  of  liberty  in  fact,  as  it  is  in  name. 
But  in  seeking  to  attain  these  results — so  in- 
dispensable If  the  liberty  which  is  our  pride 
and  boast  is  to  enddre — we  wUl  be  loyal  to 
the  Constitution  and  to  the  flag  of  the  Union. 

This  declaration  was  the  declaration  of 
the  Republican  Party.  It  is  still  the  dec- 
laration of  the  Repubhcan  Party. 


By  1858,  it  was  obvious  that  the  Illi- 
nois Republican  Convention  would  nomi- 
nate Abe  Lincoln  for  the  United  States 
Senate.  Lincoln  was  ready  for  the 
nomination  and  had  his  speech  of  ac- 
ceptance at  hand.  He  spoke  words  of 
historic  importance.  Those  words  are 
pertinent  today  as  they  were  in  '58. 
They  have  meaning  in  the  chaos  of  dis- 
union which  interrupts  our  social  order 
today.    Lincoln  said: 

If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are.  and 
whither  we  are  tending,  we  covild  better 
Judge  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  We  are 
now  far  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy  was 
Initiated  with  the  avowed  object  and  con- 
fident promise  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery 
agitation.  Under  the  operation  of  that 
policy  that  agitation  has  not  only  not  ceased, 
but  has  constantly  augmented.  In  my  opin- 
ion. It  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have 
been  reached  and  passed.  "A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand."  I  believe  this 
Government  cannot  endure  permanently 
half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the 
Union  to  be  dissolved — I  do  not  exi>ect  the 
house  to  fall. 

How  would  Abraham  Uncoln  view  our 
modern  problems?  Today,  too,  we 
should  know  far  better  what  to  do,  if 
we  could  determine  where  we  stand,  and 
whiter  we  are  tending.  Today,  too,  we 
are  moving  along  lines  of  policy  which 
are  leading  toward  grave  difficulties. 

The  analogy  is  only  too  perfect. 
Lincoln  the  Repubhcan  spoke  strong 
words  of  challenge  as  he  accepted  the 
honors  of  the  infant  Republican  Party. 
Were  he  alive  today  he  would  find  suf- 
ficient occasion  to  repeat  them. 

The  Republican  Party  has  made  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  its  patron  saint.  He  is 
for  them  what  he  is  for  all  Americans, 
the  man  who  made  good,  and  in  the 
process  saved  the  United  States. 

The  spirit  which  made  us  united  Is  In 
as  great  danger  today  as  it  was  in  1860. 
Internal  forces,  chaos  in  industry  and 
labor,  uncertainty  in  Washington,  poli- 
cies of  doubtful  merit  brought  forth 
Abraham  Lincoln  then. 

I  am  confident  that  the  spirit  which 
made  possible  the  preservation  of  this 
great  Nation  in  the  crisis  of  the  Civil  War 
will  keep  us  a  united  people  today.  We 
shall  winter  the  storms  ahead  because  our 
people  still  cherish  the  love  and  affection 
for  the  Constitution  and  Union  which 
were  Abraham  Lincoln's  greatest  posses- 
sions. 
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ADDRESS  BY  REV.  ALFRED  R.  STREUFERT 


Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  splendid  pa- 
triotic address  on  citizenship  by  the  Rev- 


erend Alfred  R.  Streufert.  of  the  First 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Glen- 
coe,  which  address  was  delivered  at  the 
naturalization  proceedings  for  new  citi- 
zens. In  this  day  and  age  it  is  weU  that 
we  be  reminded  of  the  advantages  of 
citizenship  in  this  country  and  the  appre- 
ciation we  should  have  of  that  citizen- 
ship and  of  all  the  powerful  reasons  why 
we  should  safeguard  that  great  privilege. 
For  these  reasons  I  find  that  the  address 
of  Reverend  Streufert  is  an  Inspiration 
to  me,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  to  my 
colleagues  and  the  citizens  of  this 
country. 
The  address  follows: 

Your  honor,  the  district  Judge;  members 
of  the  Judicial  staff,  and  fellow  citizens, 
"Who  are  you?"  This  is  the  casual  question 
asked  as  strangers  meet  on  the  street  or  on 
the  market  place.  "Who  are  you?"  Aj>- 
parently  a  question  of  small  consequence  In 
our  daily  lives,  however,  the  reply  to  this 
ordinary  inquiry  may  be  vastly  Important, 
yea,  decisive  for  one's  well-being.  Promptly 
the  stranger  will  mention  his  name.  This  is 
of  some  interest  to  me,  yet  chances  are  that 
I  do  not  fully  understand  or  am  not  able  to 
repeat  or  even  pronotmce  the  name  and, 
therefore,  soon  forget.  Or  the  stranger  may 
be  more  specific  by  stating  what  he  is  by 
trade  or  what  profession  he  follows.  Also 
this  interests  me  only  to  the  extent  that  I 
am  directly  benefited  by  his  work. 

In  these  critical  times  it  Is  of  far  greater 
Importance  for  me  to  know  whether  the 
stranger  is  my  fellow  citizen  and  country- 
man; a  man  guided  by  the  identical  American 
principles  which  I  uphold;  a  man  worthy  of 
my  confidence  because  he  shares  with  me 
a  common  interest  in  the  welfare  of  my 
community  and  my  native  land;  to  know 
whether  this  man  is  a  self-centered  dweller 
who  lives  on  the  fat  of  the  land  or  whether 
he  is  willing  to  make  his  personal  contribu- 
tion toward  the  safeguarding,  the  develop- 
ment, and  the  advancement  of  my  country. 
Of  truth,  a  privilege  for  any  mortal  if  in 
these  perilous  days  he  is  able  to  respond 
with  Joy,  "I  am  proud  to  be  an  American." 
At  once  his  standing  is  honorably  established. 
That  gives  him  poise.  He  demands  our  re- 
spect and  confidence.  On  the  other  hand 
how  extremely  embarrassing  bis  situation  in 
human  society  becomes  to  be,  if  he  must  con- 
fess, "I  am  a  man  without  a  country." 

In  these  our  glorious  United  States  any 
honest  and  respectable  woman  may  find 
shelter  under  the  American  banner.  They 
will  find  more  Jiistice  and  equality  than  any- 
where in  the  great  wide  world,  find  greater 
opportunity  for  gainful  employment,  and 
enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  living  in  con-, 
tentment  and  happiness  the  like  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  other  country.  Nonethe- 
less, as  long  as  a  person  remains  to  be  an 
alien,  he  exp>oees  himself  to  the  mistrust 
and  the  sttsplcion  of  insincerity  and  well- 
founded  criticism  despite  of  good  talenta, 
excellent  qualifications,  and  even  great 
wealth.  On  every  turn  in  life  he  becomes 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  is  not  on  equal 
footing  with  his  neighbor,  all  because  he  is 
an  alien  who  voluntarUy  foregoes,  yea.  de- 
lit)erately  disregards  the  one  priceless  privi- 
lege which  makes  this  our  nat'.ve  country 
to  be  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave."  An  alien  docs  not  partake  of 
our  heritage  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
true  American,  namely,  freedom  of  speech. 
expression  of  opinion  by  his  ballot,  and  the 
free  exercise  of  clvU  rights  under  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by 
the  people. 

You,  my  friends,  who  have  applied  to  this 
cotirt  for  naturalization  and  wish  to  be  re- 
ceived Into  the  famUy  of  American  citizens. 
have  immigrated  to  the  shores  of  the  land 
of  golden  opportunities.  I  dare  aay  you  have 
found  the   veritable   garden  spot   of   fertfle 
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flclds,  lururlant  meadows,  and  prosperity  as 
are  not  to  be  found  In  the  land  where  your 
cradle  stood.  You  have  found  ample  live- 
lihood and  are  probably  now  In  comfortable 
financial  circumstances.  Withal,  you  have 
met  with  one  disadvantage. 

Unquestionably  you  felt  that  you  could  not 
fully  assert  yourselves  because  you  were  not 
citizens.     Now.   then,   the   natural   sense   of 
Justice  within  your  own  bosom  caused  you 
to  realize  that,  as  one  who  has  the  privilege 
to  partake   of  a   simiptuous   meal   Is  under 
obligation  to  his  benefactor,  and  that  as  one 
who  enjoys  the  shelter  of  a  comfortable  home 
must  assume  responsibility  to  protect  It  and 
make  necessary  repairs,  so  any  Inhabitant  of 
the  United  States  will  prove  himself  an  un- 
grateful and  an  utterly  thankless  parasite  If 
he  refuses  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  and 
obligation  of  citizenship.    In  my  mind,  com- 
mon and  everyday  gratitude  demands  of  every 
dweller   In   this   land    to   become   a   citizen. 
Gratitude  demands  loyalty  to  the  Nation  on 
the  part  of  such  who  have  been  permitted  to 
live  and  to  prosper  In  Its  midst.     Friends,  this 
la  briefly  stated  sum  and  substance  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance  which  you  stand  ready  to 
render  thla  day.  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  to 
the  Republic  for  which  It  stands,  and  one 
Nation  indivisible  and  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all."    True    Americanism    does    not    consist, 
never  has  consisted,  and  never  will  consist  in 
shouting    from     the     housetops.     "Loyalty." 
"Patriotism."  but  in  the  conscientious  ful- 
fillment of  one's  personal  obligations  toward 
the   country  that   has   taken   us  under   Its 
sheltering  arms.    Hence,  not  shallow  words 
but  the  personal  contribution  of  the  Individ- 
ual In  the  service  to  his  Commonwealth  and 
his  community:  this  alone  and  nothing  less 
la  loyalty. 

Speaking  of  loyalty  of  an  American  citizen, 
1  do  not  merely  refer  to  mlllUry  service 
during  dark  days  when  our  country  calls  its 
sons  to  Its  colors  for  the  protection  of  our 
Nation's  Interests.  Of  far  greater  import- 
ance is  the  task  to  keep  the  foundation  upon 
which  our  great  American  democracy  stands 
firm  and  intact  from  within  by  bending 
every  effort  to  preserve  law  and  order.  True 
loyalty  makes  us  law-abiding  citizens;  makes 
us  men  and  women  who.  seen  or  unseen,  for 
conscience  sake  submit  to  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  enacted  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  All  this  not  because  a  police 
ofllcer  patrols  our  streets  and  may  find  us  to 
be  offende-s  and  violators  of  civil  ordinances; 
not  because  any  infringement  upon  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  others  will  lead  to  legal 
entanglements  and  fines;  not  because  a  prison 
with  barred  doors  and  windows  is  found  to 
the  rear  of  the  courthouse,  but,  mark  my 
words,  for  conscience  sake;  because  every 
offense,  every  misdemeanor,  every  unlawful 
act  is  a  violation  of.  and  an  act  of  shameless 
Ingratitude  against  the  greatest  earthly  bene- 
factor, your  native  land. 

True  loyalty,  furthermore,  manifests  itself 
In  the  honest  endeavor  of  the  individual  to 
live  by  the  labor  of  his  hands  irrespective  of 
occupation  or  profession.  The  age-old  adage 
reads.  "A  diligent  hand  finds  bread  in  every 
land."  I  maintain  that  the  truth  expressed 
In  this  maxim  can  be  put  into  practice  in  a 
vastly  ip:vateT  measwre  under  the  stars  and 
stripes  than  under  any  banner  fluttering  in 
the  unsteady  breezes  of  foreign  lands.  My 
friends,  if  anywhere  opportunity  knocks  at 
your  door  amid  the  nation  of  which  you  now 
desire  to  become  part  and  parcel.  True,  we 
as  other  nations  have  our  less  fortunate  ones 
-^'gho  cannot  possibly  supply  their  wants  be- 
causT  of  adverse  circumstances  and  are, 
therefore,  dependent  upon  public  assistance. 
Generously  our  Nation  has  at  all  times 
opened  Its  hand  to  alleviate  the  distress  of 
the  poor  and  needy.  It  has  always  granted 
T«llef  to  people  In  disastrous  stricken  areas. 
Incompatible  with  true  loyalty,  however.  Is 
the  attitude  of  ever  so  many  In  our  day.  "The 
Government  owes  me  •  living  .*•    Who  said 


so?  The  Government  owes  you  guidance; 
It  owes  you  protection;  It  owes  you  safe- 
guarding of  your  constitutional  right  to  make 
an  honest  living.  Ever  since  the  colonial 
days  when  sturdy  men  and  women  with  brave 
hearts  came  Into  the  primeval  American  for- 
ests, or  settled  upon  the  extensive  plains  of 
our  glorious  State  of  Minnesota  and  particu- 
larly of  this  oui  beloved  McLeod  County, 
every  loyal  American  has  experienced  the 
truth  of  one  of  our  eminent  men.  Whatever 
you  do,  do  It  well,  and  if  you  make  mouse- 
traps, you  will  have  a  trodden  pathway  to 
your  door.  Hence,  loyalty  to  your  country 
manifests  Itself  In  the  endeavor  in  honesty 
and  Industry  to  provide  for  your  household 
by  any  honorable  vocation  whereby  the  good 
of  your  community  is  promoted. 

During  the  few  moments  allotted  to  this 
address  many  other  instances  In  civic  life 
can  only  be  referred  to  which  characterize 
true  loyalty.  In  conclusion  permit  me  to 
direct  your  attention  to  one  more,  namely, 
to  your  obligation  as  cltltzens  to  hand  down 
the  priceless  heritage,  which  this  day  be- 
comes yours  by  naturalization,  to  your  chil- 
dren as  the  rising  generation.  The  privilege 
of  American  citizenship  granted  to  you  this 
day  can  be  safeguarded  only  under  this  one 
condition — that  you  thoroughly  recognize  the 
necessity  of  preparing  your  sons  and  daugh- 
ters for  their  future  obligation  as  real  Ameri- 
cans by  granting  them  a  thorough  education. 
Immigrants  as  you  are,  you  may  deplore 
the  fact  that  you  were  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  a  good  training  in 
the  days  of  your  youth.  Experience  in  later 
life  has  undoubtedly  moved  you  deeply  to 
regret  the  lack  of  a  good  elementary  train- 
ing. The  Government  to  whose  flag  you  now 
pledge  allegiance  has  placed  Excellent  facili- 
ties for  the  education  of  yoiu:  children  at 
your  free  disposal.  Loyalty  to  your  country 
now  makes  it  your  inescapable  duty  to  give 
your  beloved  ones  an  opportunity  to  equip 
and  qualify  themselves  for  the  hard  struggle 
in  life  Loyalty  demands  of  you  to  rear  your 
sons  and  daughters  to  be  useful  members  of 
the  human  society;  to  grow  up  to  be  men  and 
women  '»ho  love  their  country  and  deem  It 
an  honor  to  serve  their  Nation  in  any  capac- 
ity for  which  they  are  qualified. 

Your  honor.  Inasmuch  as  these  applicants 
have  familiarized  themselves  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  American  citizenship  and  now  are 
ready  to  render  the  oath  of  allegiance,  it  Is 
my  privilege  to  recommend  them  to  this 
court  to  become  our  fellow  citizens  to  live 
and  prosper  with  you  and  me  under  the 
glorious  Stars  and  Stripes  which.  God  grant, 
may  never  cease  to  wave  over  the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 


Polish  Day  Celebration  in  Honor  of  the 
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ADDRESS    OP    HON.    M     MICHAEL    EDEL- 
STEIN,   OF    NEW    YORK 


Mr.  EDELSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record  by  inserting  a 
speech  which  I  delivered  on  Sunday, 
February  9.  1941,  at  the  celebration  of 


Polish  Day,  held  at  the  city  hall  in  the 
city  of  New  York  in  honor  of  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko,  general  of  the  armies  in  the 
struggle  in  which  the  American  Colonies 
obtained  their  freedom  and  leader  of  the 
heroic  stand  of  Poland  against  the  in- 
vading armies  of  its  oppressors. 
The  speech  follows:  .^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guests,  my  fellow 
Americans  of  Polish  ancestry,  arid  friends, 
when  I  received  the  Invitation  of  Father 
Burant  to  appear  at  this  great  meeting  to 
speak  to  you,  I  deeply  appreciated  the  privi- 
lege and  opportunity  afforded  me  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons:  First,  because  I  have  long 
known  and  greatly  admired  Father  Burant, 
especially  for  his  leadership  of  his  people  In 
St.  Stanislaus  Parish.  Second,  because  I  am 
proud  of  my  Polish  birth,  since  I  was  born  and 
spent  my  Infancy  In  Mezrich,  near  \Wlrsaw— 
the  home  of  my  ancestors  for  many,  many 
centuries.  Third,  and  foremost  of  all.  Po- 
land's tragic  and  gallant  stand  against  the 
overwhelming  odds  of  Hitler's  Invading 
hordes,  emblematic  of  all  her  history,  made 
me  proud  to  address  you  on  a  day  dedicated 
to  perpetuating  the  memory  of  a  freedom- 
loving  Polish  and  American  patriot,  and  to 
the  resurrection  of  Poland. 

Poland  can  boast,  and  Justly  so,  of  many 
heroes,  who  fought  valiantly  to  preserve 
her  freedom,  but  today  we  celebrate  the 
birth  on  February  12,  1746,  of  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko,  general  in  the  armies  of  the 
struggle  in  which  the  American  Colonies  ob- 
tained their  freedom,  and  leader  of  the 
heroic  stand  of  Poland  against  the  Invading 
armies  of  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria. 

All  who  knew  him,  including  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, held  him  to  be  a  real  democrat.  By 
training  and  by  Instinct  he  stood  and  fought 
for  freedom.  It  was  to  be  expected,  there- 
fore, that  Kosciuszko  was  the  first  man  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  to  aid  the  United  States 
to  win  Its  Independence.  Today.  Just  as  165 
years  ago.  he  would  be  fighting  for  freedom 
and  democracy  everywhere,  and  In  opposition 
to  the  Nazi  theory  of  slavery. 

It  Is  altogether  fitting  that  his  birthday 
should  be  linked  with  that  of  the  great  eman- 
cipator, Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  born  on 
February  12.  1809.  Lincoln  preserved  and 
expanded  the  American  democracy,  which 
Kosciusko  helped  to  create.  They  had  one 
other  trait  In  common — their  great  detesta- 
tion of  human  slavery.  This  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  will  that  General  Kosciusko  made 
when  he  left  this  country  for  the  second  and 
last  time  In  1798  to  try  to  restore  Poland. 
This  brief  will  showed  not  only  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  vile  institution  of  slavery  but 
furnished  a  peaceful  solution  of  a  problem 
which  was  to  vex  our  country  so  much  during 
the  next  67  years.  I  quote  the  entire  text 
of  this  brief  document  which  amply  reveals 
the  generosity  and  democracy  which  so  truly 
distinguished  Thaddeus  Kosciusko: 

"I,  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  being  Just  on  my 
departure  from  America,  do  hereby  declare 
and  direct  that,  should  I  make  no  other  tes- 
tamentary disposition  of  my  property  in  the 
United  States,  I  hereby  authorize  my  friend, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  to  employ  thie  whole  thereof 
In  purchasing  Negroes  from  among  his  own  or 
any  others,  and  giving  them  liberty  In  my 
name;  in  giving  them  an  education  In  trade  or 
otherwise;  in  having  them  Instructed  for 
their  new  condition  In  the  duties  of  morality, 
which  may  make  them  good  neighbors,  good 
fathers  and  mothers,  husbands  and  wives,  in 
their  duty  as  citizens;  teaching  them  to  be 
defenders  of  their  liberty  and  country,  of  the 
good  order  of  society,  and  in  whatsoever  may 
make  them  happy  and  useful." 

Though  they  had  a  common  dislike  of 
slavery.  Lincoln  and  Kosciusko,  by  natiu-e, 
were  fitted  for  different  tasks.  The  former 
led  this  country  safely  through  the  trying 
times  of  the  Civil  War,  the  other  T/as  u  a 
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military  engineer,  who  could  prepare  a  bat- 
tlefield to  the  best  advantage.  General 
Kosciusko  contributed  two  outstanding  en- 
gineering feats  to  the  success  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

His  first  task  of  Importance  prei>ared  the 
way  for  the  eventual  winning  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  When  Burgorne  and  his 
army  surrendered  fit  the  battlefield  of  Sara- 
toga In  1777,  the  United  States  obtained  the 
open  and  active  support  of  most  of  the 
European  countries.  Without  this  support  it 
Is  doubtful  whether  we  would  now  be  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Yet  the  battle  of  Saratoga 
would  not  have  been  such  a  decisive  victory 
for  the  Colonies  had  not  Kosciusko,  with 
careful  foresight  and  planning,  so  strongly 
fortified  Bemls  Heights,  overlooking  the  bat- 
tlefield, that  BurgojTie  was  brought  to  a 
standstill  and  then  to  his  knees  in  surrender. 

At  West  Point,  Kosciusko  secured  control 
of  the  Hudson  River  Valley  above  New  York 
City  to  the  United  States.  For  2  years  be 
worked  quietly  but  assiduously  strengthening 
and  extending  the  fortification  of  that  key 
position.  He  did  his  task  so  well  that  the 
British  Army  never  dared  assault  this  strong 
bastion  of  liberty.  Only  a  traitor  could  undo 
Kosciusko's  achievements,  and  a  traitor, 
Benedict  Arnold,  almost  succeeded  In  selling 
to  the  British  what  Kosciusko  had  made  it 
Impossible  for  them  to  conquer.  West  Point. 
The  garden  which  he  created  there  still  bears 
his  name,  and  his  statue  stands  there  as  an 
inspiration  to  all  the  cadeta,  as  the  first 
enprineer  of  the  American  Army. 

When  he  returned  to  Poland  to  serve  his 
native  land,  he  was  loaded  with  honors  from 
his  adopted  country,  established  as  a  na- 
tion and  on  the  high  road  to  becoming  a 
great  democracy.  In  the  death  struggle  of 
the  old  Pollflh  Republic.  Kosciusko  fought 
well  and  long.  When  appeasement  became 
the  policy  of  the  day  In  1792.  he  resigned 
from  Poland's  Army,  but  In  1794  he  led  the 
last  gallant  stand.  When  he  was  woxmded 
and  captured  on  the  field  of  battle,  Poland 
was  partitioned  for  the  third  time.  Truly 
did  Campbell,  the  English  poet,  say: 
"Hope  for  a  season  bade  the  world  farewell 
And  freedom  shrieked  as  Kosciusko  fell." 

Poland,  from  then  on,  was  a  dream,  to  be 
brought  into  reality  a  century  and  a  quarter 
later,  through  the  unremitting  energies  of 
the  Polish  people,  and  the  unceasing  friend- 
ship of  this  country.  Kosciusko,  who  re- 
turned to  this  coimtry  after  2  years  of  im- 
prisonment in  Russia,  left  it  In  the  vain  hope 
his  presence  In  Europe  might  help  Poland  to 
rise  again.  Even  though  he  was  In  Europe, 
he  still  rendered  one  last  service  to  his  adopt- 
ed country:  He  wrote,  by  request,  a  book  on 
the  use  of  field  artillery,  which  has  Justly 
earned  him  the  tile  of  "The  Father  of  Amer- 
ican  ArtlUery." 

The  dream  which  Kosciusko  was  prevented 
from  making  Into  a  reality  was  achieved 
when  Poland  beciime  a  free  country  once 
more  In  1918,  and  the  United  States,  through 
Woodrow  Wilson,  helped  establish  the  bor- 
ders of  old  Poland,  gloriously  reborn.  But 
the  new  Poland  was  surrounded  by  neigh- 
bors who  waited  only  for  an  opportunity  to 
repeat  their  unenviable  role  in  destroying 
Poland. 

Hitler's  attack  on  Poland  was  based  on  his 
desire  for  conquest  and  destruction  and  can- 
not be  Justified  on  any  ground.  The  fourth 
partition  of  Poland  was  the  Joint  work  of  the 
Russian  and  German  dictators.  But  even  In 
destruction  Poland  showed  she  had  heroes 
who  could  fight  the  German  Juggernaut  to  a 
standstill.  Above  all  these  heroes  stands  the 
mayor  of  Warsaw.  Stefan  Starzynskl,  whose 
courage,  example,  and  leadership  rerulted  in 
holding  the  Garman  Army  outside  the  gates 
of  Warsaw  becaus4>  the  civilian  population 
would  not  surrender  as  long  as  they  thought 
there  was  some  faint  possibility  of  relief  from 
the  outside  world.  His  refusal  to  surrender 
earned  the   mayor   the   title   of  Stefan   the 


Stubborn.  He  organized  the  civilian  defense 
and  constantly  used  the  radio  to  help  keep 
up  the  spirits  of  the  population  and  to  let 
the  outside  world  know  that  the  German 
Invasion  was  not  proceeding  according  to 
schedule. 

On  the  honor  roll  of  Polish  and  world  his- 
tory the  name  of  Stefan  Starzynskl  will  always 
rank  high  for  his  valor  in  holding  Warsaw 
against  all  odds  for  3  weeks.  His  whereabouts 
Is  unknown  today.  I  wish  he  were  here 
again  at  city  hall,  as  he  was  in  1935.  when  he 
came  to  this  city  to  study  its  mruniclpal  ad- 
ministration. There  Is  little  likelihood  of 
that,  since  the  Polish  Embassy  In  Washington 
recently  told  me  they  had  received  a  report 
8  weeks  ago  that  he  had  been  executed  by  the 
Germans.  All  hail  to  the  stubborn  mayor  of 
Warsaw. 

Today,  as  In  1915,  most  of  Poland,  Including 
Cracow  and  Warsaw,  is  under  German  rule. 
Conditions  are  worse,  however,  since  Ger- 
many is  trying  to  reduce  Poland  Into  a  slave 
territory.  All  Polish  schools  are  closed  and 
forced  labor  is  the  rule.  Two  million  out  of 
thirteen  million  able-bodied  men  and  women 
have  been  shipped  into  slavery  In  Germany. 
Poland  has  been  looted  to  the  fullest  poaslble 
extent.  Her  leaders  are  either  dead  or  In 
exile,  and  the  only  hope  of  the  PoU&b  Nation 
must  rest  on  outside  aid. 

Toiand's  history  Is  both  glorious  and  tragic. 
Today,  under  the  iron  boot  of  an  invader 
whose  only  thought  is  to  destroy,  she  is  in  the 
most  tragic  phase.  Those  of  us  who  are  of 
Polish  birth,  who  feel  pride  in  Poland's  his- 
tory, must  do  our  best  to  free  Poland  from 
the  yoke  of  slavery.  AU  Americans,  thankful 
for  the  invaluable  aid  of  Polish  heroes  in  the 
American  Revolution,  shoxild  help  this  co\m- 
tjy  repay  its  debt  of  gratitude.  We  are  all 
united  in  the  battle  to  end  dictatorship  and 
restore  democracy  ever3rwhere.  This  country, 
by  aiding  Britain,  is  doing  her  share  against 
Hitler.  The  lend-lease  bill,  which  passed  the 
House  this  week,  is  another  effective  weapon 
in  President  Roosevelt's  battle  against  Hitler 
and  dictatorship.  Victory  In  that  battle  will 
mean  the  redemption  of  Poland  from  the 
fourth  partition,  her  restoration  to  freedom, 
her  rededlcation  to  democracy  once  more.  I 
hope  that  that  day  wlU  soon  be  here. 
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STATEMENT  BY  WALTER  I.  BEAM.  EXECU- 
TIVE VICE  PRESIDENT.  THE  CLEVELAND 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  statement  by  Wal- 
ter I.  Beam,  vice  president  of  the  Cleve- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce: 

The  advent  of  war  conditions  has  given  new 
encouragement  to  the  proponents  of  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  waterway  and 
power  project.  It  Is  now  being  set  forth  as 
a  vital  necessity  in  a  program  of  national 
defense. 

If.  In  fact.  It  would  prove  to  be  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  our  sec\irity,  whether  a 


vital  necessity  or  not.  It  should  be  under- 
taken at  on<:e  and  hastened  to  completion. 
However,  it  Is  a  project  of  such  magnitude 
and  it  Involves  such  Important  effects  upon 
American  economy  that  lt«  military  and 
naval  necessity  must  not  be  simply  assumed. 

Any  calm  approach  to  the  proposal  imme- 
diately lays  bare  facts  which  establish  be- 
yond any  possible  doubt  that,  as  an  ele- 
ment In  a  program  of  national  defense,  the 
project  is  indefensible,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  It  may  be  desirable  under  conditions 
approaching  world  peace. 

First.  Even  under  what  appears  to  be  an 
overly  optimistic  estimate,  power  cannot  be 
developed  by  the  proposed  plants  before  1945. 
if  there  is  or  should  be  a  power  shortage  at 
any  points  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
the  International  Rapids,  we  cannot  wait 
tmtil  1945  to  remedy  the  situation.  Modem, 
efficient  steam  plants  can.  and  In  fact  must, 
be  built  when  and  where  power  is  needed. 
The  later  completion  of  a  water-power  devel- 
opment would  be  a  wasteful  duplication. 

Second.  No  general  shortage  of  electrical 
power  in  this  country  has  yet  been  shown. 
It  appears  that  there  Is  a  greater  exceM  tn 
production  over  consumption  In  the  very 
area  to  which  the  distribution  of  St.  Lawrence 
power  would  neceaaarlly  be  limited.  The 
country  should  at  least  be  furnished  with  a 
definite  and  factual  survey  of  the  needs  for 
additional  power  In  the  Northeaatern  States. 

Third.  Modern  steam  plants,  located  at 
load  centers,  can  produce  and  deliver  energy 
more  economically  than  water-power  plants 
which  must  deliver  their  product  over  long 
distances,  llie  national  defense  Is  not  served 
by  uneconomical  practices. 

Fourth.  The  expenditure  of  money,  labor, 
and  materials  in  the  construction  of  water- 
power  facilities  In  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
which  cannot  be  available  for  use  for  some 
5  years,  would  be  an  unfortunate  diversion 
of  the  energies  of  our  people  under  present 
conditions.  Far  from  being  an  aid  to  a  pro- 
gram of  national  defense,  it  would  be  simply 
an  additional  heavy  burden  which  would 
hamper  and  reduce  defense  efforts.  On  No- 
vember 26  the  President  aimounced  that 
nondefense  items  in  the  Federal  Budget- 
would  be  sharply  reduced.  This  undertaking 
is  one  of  these  items,  and  should  not  be 
adopted. 

Fifth.  The  construction  of  one  huge  power 
plant,  which  can  only  serve  eastern  planta. 
is  directly  contrary  to  the  policy  of  decen- 
tralization of  the  production  of  war  mate- 
rials and  the  location  of  munition  plants  in 
the  interior,  which  has  been  recently  an- 
nounced in  Washington.  The  proposed  plant 
would  be  400  miles  east  of  the  area  gener- 
ally approved  by  the  War  Department  as  stra- 
tegic and  suitable  for  munition-plant  loca- 
tions. 

Sixth.  As  a  navigation  pu-oject  for  purposes 
of  national  defense,  the  undertaking  is  even 
more  objectionable  than  when  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  power  production. 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  that  Its  comple- 
tion could  not  be  accomplished  for  an  addi- 
tional a  or  3  years. 

Seventh.  The  waterway  would  be  so  p>ecu- 
llarly  vulnerable  to  enemy  attack  that  it 
would  bordei  upon  the  foolhardy  to  imder- 
take  the  construction  of  large  ocean  ships, 
either  naval  or  commercial.  In  the  Great 
Lakes,  even  if  the  facilities  therefor  should 
be  constructed. 

The  foregoing  is  a  sketchy  outline  of  some 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  St  Lawrence 
project  is  to  be  condemned  as  a  part  of  our 
present  program  of  national  defense.  Apart 
from  military  considerations  the  following 
is  a  recapitulation  of  the  chief  reasons 
against  its  adoption. 

The  waterway  could  never  become  an  effi- 
cient agency  of  transportation. 

The  power  project  is  of  such  limited  possl- 
bUities  that  it  is  not  economically  Justifiable. 

It  would  be  disastrous  to  Great  Lakes  ship- 
ping. Injurious  to  Amerlcaa  rail,  highway. 
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and  Inland  waterway  services,  and  serltmsly 
harmful  to  the  American  coal  and  iron  ore 
mining  Indtistries. 

By  faclliutlng  the  direct  Importation  of 
semifinished,  low-value  commodities.  It 
would  adversely  affect  American  labor. 

Reduced  purchasing  power  In  leading 
^American  Industries  would  adversely  affect 
American    agriculture. 

Government  financing  of  power  plants,  the 
production  of  which  must  be  of  limited  dis- 
tribution, would  be  a  subsidy  to  some  areas 
and  Interests,  to  the  Injtiry  of  every  present 
Industrial  center. 

Oovemment-subsldlzed  power  would  be  de- 
structive of  existing  efficient  and  economical' 
private  agencies. 

■  The  construction  of  an  additional  and  un- 
necessary transportation  agency  at  great  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  would  be  an  un- 
justifiable burden  on  the  public  Treasury. 

There  is  no  substantial  business  demand 
for  the  proposed  waterway,  nor  has  any  such 
demand  been  shown  for  the  proposed  power 
development. 

Finally,  such  an  undertaking  should  be 
based  on  definite  facts  and  the  burden  of 
establishing  Its  desirability  must  rest  upon 
Its  proponents.  No  evidence  has  ever  been 
submitted  In  support  of  the  project  which 
upon  Impartial  analysis  has  been  persuasive. 
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Inland  Waterways  of  Germany 
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ARTICLE   FROM 


THE   NEW   YORK   TIMES 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  bulletin  of  the  National 
Geographic  Society  as  printed  In  the  New 
York  Times  on  Monday,  February  10, 
1941: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  February  10, 
1941] 

Camals  or  Rdch  Good  R.  A.  F.  TAacrr— 
NoKMALLT  Caxrt  20  Pehcxnt  or  All  thx 
Merchandise  Transported  in  Cotjntrt — 
Vessels  Exceed  17,500 — Dortmund-Ems 
Waterway  Is  500  Miles  Long  in  All — Cost 
Originally  $20,000,000 

Bombers  of  the  British  air  force  have  been 
directing  attention  to  Germany's  extensive 
system  of  inland  water  transportation,  and 
particularly  to  the  easily  accessible  Dort- 
mund-Ems Canal  in  northwest  Germany. 

For  a  considerable  distance  this  canal 
utilizes  the  bed  of  the  Ems  River,  which 
parallels  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  which  Is  the  westernmost  of  the 
all-German  rivers  entering  the   North   Sea. 

"Germany  has  been  increasing  her  inland 
water  facilities  in  recent  years  until  now 
more  than  20  percent  of  all  goods  transported 
In  Germany  are  normally  carried  over  in- 
land waters,"  says  a  National  Geographic 
Society  bulletin. 

TRAmC   or  INLAND  PORTS 

"Before  the  present  war,  more  than  130,- 
000,000  tons  were  loaded  and  discharged  an- 
nually at  inland  ports.  Germany's  fleet  of 
tnland  vessels  numbers  more  than  17,500,  of 
which  about  3.500  are  employed  in  the  Rhine 
district.  The  southern  portion  of  the  Dort- 
mtud-ans  Canal  is  part  of  the  system  linking 


Berlin  with  the  Rhine  River,  while  the  canal 
as  a  whole  connects  the  Rhine  and  the  North 
Sea. 

"This  canal,  originally  built  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $20,000,000  and  completed  in  1899, 
extended  from  Dortmund,  the  principal  city 
of  Westphalia,  to  Emden,  a  harbor  on  the 
North  Sea.  The  length  was  about  150  miles, 
and  branch  canals  later  increased  the  length 
to  about  500  miles. 

"The  canal  passes  north  through  Muenster, 
capital  of  Westphalia,  and  on  to  Heme,  where 
another  canal  connects  with  the  Rhine;  and 
at  Bevergern  begins  the  Midland  Canal  which 
extends  eastward  through  Braunschweig  to 
Berlin.  The  canal  between  Heme  and  Bev- 
ergern was  deepened,  and  all  bridges  raised. 

"Canals  in  northwest  Germany  were  de- 
signed further  to  develop  the  ports  of  Emden, 
Bremen,  and  Hamburg  through  Increased  fa- 
cilities for  inland  shipping,  and  thus  to  im- 
prove their  positions  In  competition  with 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  and  neigh- 
boring ports  In  other  countries,  and  to  give 
Germany's  Industrial  northwest  an  all-Ger- 
man route  to  the  North  Sea. 

SHIPMENTS    PROM    EMDEN 

"Normally  the  shipments  from  the  port  of 
Emden  over  the  canal  Into  the  interior  consist 
of  raw  materials  for  the  Rhlne-Westphallan 
industrial  region  along  the  canal,  with  more 
than  80  percent  ores.  From  the  Interior 
much  coal  was  shipped  through  the  canal  to 
the  port  for  bunkering  ships,  together  with 
some  manufactured  iron. 

"The  opening  of  the  Midland  Canal  on 
October  30,  1938,  extending  300  miles  east- 
ward from  the  Dortmund-Ems  Canal  and  con- 
necting the  industrial  region  of  the  ^Rhine- 
land  and  Westphalia  with  Berlin,  Joined  from 
east  to  west  a  network  of  about  7.000  miles 
of  Inland  waterways.  This  is  almost  one- 
fifth  of  the  mileage  of  German  railways." 


The  Employment  Situation  in  Indiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  SCHULTE 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  February  11,  1941 


LETTER  AND  STATEMENT  FROM  JOkN  K. 
JENNINGS,  INDIANA  W.  P.  A.  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR 


Mr.  SCHULTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
statement : 

Work  Projects  Administration, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  January  28,  1941. 
Hon.  William  T.  Schulte, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Congressman  :  To  bring  you  up  to 
date  on  the  emplojrment  situation  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  I  hand  you  herewith  copy 
of  a  general  release  Just  made  by  this  office 
on  this  subject. 

I  am  also  enclosing  copy  of  a  release  regard- 
ing the  W.  P.  A.  community  service  programs, 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  Interest  to  you. 
Yotxrs  very  truly. 

John  K.  Jennings, 
State  Administrator. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  January. — ITie  rapid 
expansion  of  Indiana  business  and  Indus- 
trial activity  under  the  national-defense 
program  was  reflected  today  in  a  W.  P.  A. 


employment  survey  which  showed  that  in 
1940  approximately  18,500  persons  left 
W.  P.  A.  rolls  in  the  State  to  take  private 
Jobs. 

State  Administrator  John  K.  Jennings 
pointed  out  that  this  meant  a  net  gain  of 
approximately  11,000  Jobs,  since  7,500  per- 
sons lost  private  Jobs,  and  returned  to 
W.  P.  A.  rolls  during  the  past  year.  He  ex- 
plained that  the  W.  P.  A.  is  mandated  to  pro- 
vide immediate  work-relief  employment  for 
former  W.  P.  A.  workers  who  lose  their  Jobs 
in  private  Industry. 

In  discussing  the  relationship  of  general 
business  in  Indiana  to  the  national -defense 
program,  the  survey  showed  that  contracts 
let  In  Indiana  under  the  defense  program 
have  reached  a  total  of  more  than 
$263,000,000. 

"If  data  were  available  on  the  total  ton- 
nage contracted  with  the  Calumet  mills  by 
steel  users  having  national -defense  orders, 
this  figure  would  increase  tremendously," 
the  survey  sets  out.  "In  addition,  there  Is  a 
substantial  volume  of  subcontract  work  for 
use  on   national -defense  orders. 

"The  tremendous  business  activity  gener- 
ated by  those  orders  is  reflected  by  the  In- 
diana University  business  curve  which  rose 
from  15  points  below  the  1923-36  average  in 
the  summer  of  1938,  to  56  points  above  the 
average  In  November  1940.  In  October  1929 
this  curve  was  about  37  points  above  the 
1923-36  average.  The  increase  of  26  points 
registered  during  October  and  November  1940 
was  the  most  rapid  in  the  period  covered  by 
the  index  which  extends  back  over  20  years. 
Since  there  still  are  Industries  and  indi- 
vidual plants  in  the  State  which  have  not 
reached  capacity  output  and  the  fiow  of 
orders  seems  destined  to  continue  for  some 
time,  it  Is  hard  to  place  a  limit  on  the  heights 
which  may  be  reached  by  business  activity. 
"Steel  mills  In  the  Indiana-Illinois  district 
came  to  the  end  of  1940  with  backlogs  which 
Indicate  that  the  records  of  1940  will  be  sur- 
passed in  1941.  The  mills  operated  at  94 
percent  capacity  during  December.  Coal  pro- 
duction In  Indiana  gained  19  percent  over 
November  and  electricity  production  increased 
6  percent." 

Many  of  the  persons  who  left  W.  P.  A.  rolls 
for  private  employment  during  the  past  2 
years  have  been  skilled  workmen  and  the 
demand  for  skilled  workers  in  Hoosler  Indus- 
trial plants  still  Is  very  heavy,  according  to 
the  survey.  Despite  the  tremendous  Indus- 
trial activity,  however,  there  Is  a  surplus  of 
common  labor  In  most  every  industrial  center, 
and  the  rural  regions  have  a  labor  pool  which 
is  untapped,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Charlestown  powder  plant  In  Clark  County. 

"Inquiries  and  studies  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  Impact  of  the  present  Indus- 
trial activity  on  the  W.  P.  A.  program  with 
particular  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
closing  out  the  program  in  counties  favored 
by  war  orders.  While  conditions  are  chang- 
ing rapidly  and  studies  must  be  made  con- 
stantly to  keep  abreast,  at  present  there  ap- 
pear to  be  no  Industrial  centers  where  W.  P.  A. 
employment  can  be  completely  eliminated 
without  working  a  grave  hardship. 

"Broadly  speaking,  it  is  found  that  private 
Industry  working  under  heavy  pressure  is 
seeking  a  t3T)e  of  worker  no  longer  to  be  found 
on  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls.  Rigid  physical  examina- 
tions and  strict  age  limits  are  against  the 
W.  P.  A.  worker,  whose  average  age  is  coh- 
siderably  above  40,  and  physical  condition" 
often  substandard. 

"Demand  In  the  defense  industries  is  largely 
confined  to  men  skilled  in  metalworking  and 
building  trades,  although  there  is  some  call 
for  clerical  help.  Skilled  metalworkers  are 
practically  nonexistent  on  W.  P.  A.  projects 
and  in  many  localities  the  number  of  white- 
collared  workers  left  on  W.  P.  A.  is  small. 
To  a  large  degree  employees  on  construction 
projects  are  not  sought  by  private  contractors 
because  of  age.  physical  condition,  or  the 
fact  that  their  skill  has  been  wholly  W.  P.  A. 
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acquired.  Also,  in  some  Instances,  W.  P.  A. 
labor  has  not  been  able  to  profit  by  openings 
in  the  labor  market  in  other  communities  be- 
cause slender  resources  tend  to  make  the 
W.  P.  A.  labor  pool  Immobile. 

"Despite  the  above  deterents  to  absorption 
of  W.  P.  A.  labor  in  private  Industry,  It  la 
believed  that  continuation  of  present  trends 
will  ultimately  force  the  employment  of  a 
portion  of  the  load.  The  pattern  will  be 
similar  to  that  in  other  periods  of  Industrial 
expansion. 

"At  present  employers  are  drawing  labor 
from  other  localities  by  offering  higher  wages. 
Competition  In  the  labor  market  will  even- 
tually force  the  employer  to  turn  to  the  mar- 
ginal laborer,  which,  in  many  Instances,  means 
the  W.  P.  A.  employee.  Semiskilled  will  be 
trained  for  skilled  Jobs,  teachable  common 
laborers  will  be  advanced  to  semiskilled  places 
which  have  been  vacated,  and  the  marginal 
worker  wiU  receive  a  chance  at  the  unskilled 
Job.  This  situation  is  already  noticeable, 
along  with  a  tendency  to  relax  age  barriers 
In  the  case  of  highly  skiUed  artisans." 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  January  28. — Immediate 
expansion  and  redirection  of  all  W.  P.  A. 
community-service  programs  in  Indiana  to- 
ward activities  related  to  home  defense  was 
announced  today  by  John  K.  Jennings,  State 
W.  P.  A.  administrator. 

Mr.  Jennings  said  that  during  the  next 
week  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  State's  five 
W.  P.  A.  districts  to  organize  and  coordinate 
the  new  program.  He  said  that,  effective 
February  1,  the  division  of  professional  and 
service  projects  in  the  State  will  become  the 
division  of  community  service  programs. 

In  connection  with  the  placing  of  increased 
emphasis  on  home-defense  activities  the  en- 
tire public-health  program  of  W.  P.  A.  in 
Indiana  will  be  expanded,  according  to  the 
State  W.  P.  A.  administrator.  Present  W.  P.  A. 
health  activities  such  as  the  providing  of  as- 
sistance to  hospitals,  clinics,  and  sanitariums 
will  be  Increased  to  supplement  the  work  of 
these  institutions  in  maintaining  civilian 
health,  he  said. 

A  feature  of  the  new  home-defense  plan 
in  the  Stale  will  be  the  training  of  approxi- 
mately 500  persons  in  the  next  12  months  as 
ward  attendants,  orderlies,  and  hospital  aides 
capable  of  giving  simple  bedside  care.  Dr. 
Thomas  Parran.  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  has 
pointed  out  that  such  elementary  niirsing 
services  often  may  save  thousands  of  lives  in 
epidemics  of  influenza  such  as  occurred  dtir- 
Ing  the  World  War. 

Mr.  Jennings  said  that  the  school-lunch 
program  also  is  designated  for  expansion  and 
strengthening.  Approximately  31,500  Indi- 
ana school  children  are  receiving  hot  lunches 
at  present  as  result  of  this  W.  P.  A.  activity. 
Increased  emphasis  also  will  be  placed  on 
gardening  and  food  preservation  projects  op- 
erating in  conjunction  with  the  school-ltinch 
program. 

Areas  adjacent  to  Indiana  military  and 
naval  reservations  or  training  centers  and 
large  concentrations  of  defense  industry  wiU 
be  provided  with  W.  P.  A.  public  activities 
programs  such  as  recreation,  education, 
music,  and  library-extension  work,  Mr.  Jen- 
nings said.  He  pointed  out  that  extensive 
W.  P.  A.  recreation  programs  are  being 
planned  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison  and  at 
Charlestown,  southern  Indiana's  boom  town 
and  site  of  the  $74,000,000  Government-spon- 
sored Du  Pont  powder  plant.  Weekly  music 
concerts  already  are  under  way  at  the  naval 
armory  In  Indianapolis. 

The  W.  P.  A.  also  has  set  up  a  Nation-wide 
research  and  record  project  to  aid  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  departments  in  defense 
work.  The  project  in  Indiana  Is  expected  to 
serve  the  War  Department,  Bureau  of  Natu- 
ralization and  Immigration,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority,  and  the  Natlona"  Defense  Advisory 
Commission.     Additional  programs  of  similar 


nature  may  be  authorized  In  the  State  as  the 
program  develops.  Recording  to  Mr.  Jennings. 

Also  included  in  the  new  program  are  the 
activities  of  W.  P.  A.  writers'  projects  in  col- 
ecting  and  organizing  Information  concerning 
the  resources  and  existing  or  potential  services 
of  various  Hoosler  communities  In  defense 
measures. 

The  adult-education  program  ctf  W.  P.  A. 
likewise  is  coordinating  Its  activities  to  give 
the  maximum  assistance  to  •  the  general-de- 
fense program  in  the  State.  A  more  intensive 
program  to  provide  training  for  aliens  seek- 
ing citizenship  and  an  expansion  of  clafses 
and  discussion  groups  in  the  field  of  public 
affairs  are  principal  features  of  its  plans  to 
promote  constructive  citizenship,  Mr.  Jen- 
nings stated. 


The  Present  Reapportionment  Act  It 
Highly  Satisfactory— With  Possibly 
One  Minor  Change 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  B«URDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  8,  1941 


Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  submitted  a  report  fur- 
nished him  by  the  Census  Bureau  as  re- 
quired by  recently  enacted  law,  and  that 
report  indicates  the  reapportionment  of 
seats  in  this  House  beginning  with  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  legislation  which  we  en- 
acted last  session  provides  for  an  auto- 
matic reapportionment  based  on  the 
census  returns,  but  the  imix)rtant  thing 
is  that  the  measure  was  passed  before  the 
census  had  been  completed.  This  is  as 
it  should  be,  for  it  is  better  to  fix  the 
rules  of  the  game  before  the  game  starts. 
In  this  way  there  will  be  less  likelihood  of 
a  bitter  fight  over  the  reapportionment 
Itself  or  over  whether  there  shall  be  any 
reapportionment  at  all.  I  heartily  ap- 
prove of  this  way  of  reapportioning,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Census  Committee 
last  spring  I  did  what  I  could  tp  get  this 
measure  enacted. 

It  should  be  further  observed  that  the 
act  will  go  into  effect  60  days  after  the 
announcement  by  the  President,  imless 
some  congressional  action  is  taken  to  the 
contrary.  Although  2  measures  have 
been  introduced  and  referred  to  the  Cen- 
sus Committee,  it  Is  doubtful  whether 
one  of  them  will  receive  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  House  or  by  Congress. 
I  refer  to  the  bill  which  would  increase 
the  House  membership  from  435  to  450. 
I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
favor  such  an  increase  In  the  number  of 
Congressmen.  Therefore  I  think  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  this  bill  being  passed 
within  60  days  or  within  60  years. 

Well  do  I  recall  the  hearings  by  the 
Census  Committee  held  last  spring  on  the 
bill  which  was  passed  and  is  now  law. 
Mathematical  experts  came  before  us  and 
discussed  several  mathematical  formulas 
which  might  be  used  in  computing  the 
reapportionment.    One  of  the  formulas 


had  l)een  used  by  law  previously  and 
might  be  said  to  have  an  historic  back- 
ground. Another  formula  was  recently 
put  forward  by  its  sponsor,  but  it  has  the 
approval  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mathematicians.  The  first  of  these  is 
known  as  the  major-fractions  method, 
and  the  second  the  equal-proportions 
method.  At  the  time  when  we  reported 
the  bill  out  last  spring  I  favored  the  equal- 
proportions  formula,  but  considered  that 
there  was  so  little  difference  between  It 
and  the  historic  major-fracticns  formula 
that  difference  was  not  worth  waging 
a  fight  over  when  we  needed  to  get  the 
bill  through  before  the  census  should  be 
completed.  The  main  object  of  the  bill 
was,  after  all,  to  remedy  a  defect  in  exist- 
ing law  brought  about  by  the  adoption  of 
the  "lame  duck"  amendment. 

Therefore  the  committee  reported  out, 
and  Congress  acted  favorably  upon,  a  bill 
which  needed  to  be  passed  sometime  prior 
to  December  1940,  and  also  needed  to  be 
passed  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  1940 
census.  To  accomplish  these  two  pur- 
poses I,  as  one  member  of  the  committee, 
was  willing  to  pass  the  measure  last  year 
with  the  major-fractions  formula,  wh'ch 
I  listed  second  of  the  five  studied,  instead 
of  the  equal-proportion  formula,  which  is 
considered  by  highest  authorities  the 
most  desirable  of  the  five. 

I  do  sincerely  trust  that  there  will  be 
no  nullifying  legislation  passed  before 
March  8  undoing  the  salutary  work  of 
the  measure  which  has  been  so  recently 
enacted,  or  new  enactment  which  would 
disturb  the  reapportionment  as  indicated 
by  the  President  as  of  January  8,  1941. 
Certain  States — my  own  included — will 
gain  in  representation  in  this  body  be- 
cause they  have  had  a  remarkable  growth 
and  gain  in  population.  To  undo  that 
and  make  any  other  arrangement,  depriv- 
ing those  States  of  their  fair  gain,  would 
be  an  injustice  to  them  and  a  violation 
of  the  plain  intent  of  the  Constitution 
Itself.  The  Constitution  certainly  con- 
templated, if  It  does  not  require,  that 
seats  in  this  body  shall  be  reapportioned 
every  10  years  following  the  decennial 
census  required  to  be  taken.  Of  course, 
I  would  noi  be  adverse  to  the  adoption  of 
the  best  formula,  that  of  equal  propor- 
tions, as  that  would  work  no  injustice 
in  the  present  instance  and  would  give 
us  a  better  rule  for  each  succeeding  10- 
year  reapportionment  than  we  have  here- 
tofore adopted. 


Thomas  A.  E<Iison 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ALBERT  L  VREEUND 

OF  NTW  JKBSZT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  February  12. 1941 


RADIO     ADDRESS     OP     HON.     ALBERT    L. 
VREELAND,    OF    NEW    JERSEY 

Mr.  VREELAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
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the  Record,  I  Include  the  foUowlng  radio 
address  delivered  over  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System  network  in  commemora- 
tion of  Thomas  A.  Edison's  birthday, 
February  11.  1941: 

Good    evening,    ladles   and    gentlemen,    I 
could  regale  you  for  15  minutes  with  hard- 
luck  stories  about  a  boy  whose  health  was  so 
poor  he  started  school  much  later  than  moat 
other  boys;  about  a  boy  who  was  the  butt  of 
the  whole  classroom  because  he  was  a  big 
boy  among  litUe  boys:   about  a  boy  whose 
mind  waa  so  brilliant  that  even  hl«  school 
teacher  thought  him  addled  or  half-witted; 
about  a  young  man  who  spent  almost  his 
last  penny   to  take   out   his  first   Invention 
patent  and  was  then  unable  to  sell  It:  about 
an  older  man  who  built  a  great  factory,  and 
was  doing  a  mighty  successful  business,  only 
to  sec  his  factory  bum  to  ashes  before  his 
eyes;  about  a  man  who  spent  9  years  of  his 
life  and  some  $4,000,000  perfecting  a  way  to 
separate  low-grade  Iron  ore  from  rock,  only 
to  find,  on  the  eve  of  success,  that  new  dis- 
coveries of  high-grade  ore  had  been  made 
and  that  now  his  work  was  no  longer  needed. 
All  these  things  happened  In  one  lifetime. 
All   these   bits  of   hard   luck  came   to  one 
man — Thomas  A.  Edison,  who  was  born  In 
Milan.  Ohio,  94  years  ago   today.     But  the 
way  Thomas  Edison  met  discouragement  was 
not  merely  to  grin  and  bear  it,  but  to  grin 
and  do  something  about  It.     For  Instance, 
when  his  factory   burned   down,  before  the 
ashes  had  time  to  grow  cold,  he  was  laying 
out  the  plans  to  build  a  new  one.     This  at 
the  age  of  67,  when  most  men  are  thinking 
ol  retiring. 

And  when  Thomas  Edison  found  that  his 
way  to  separate  Iron  ore  from  rock  was  no 
longer  commercially  useful,  he  said,  "Oh, 
well,  the  work  will  do  some  good  in  the  world 
some  day."  And  It  did.  A  few  years  later, 
the  method  he  employed  became  a  new  way 
to  crush  cement  and  to  make  It  available  for 
market  at  the  lowest  price  In  history. 

Yes;  this  Is  the  story  of  Thomas  Edison, 
perhaps  the  greatest  inventor  the  world  has 
ever  known.  And  it  Ls  probable  that  Edison's 
greatest  characteristic  was  net  the  power  of 
Invention — great  as  It  was — but  rather  the 
power  to  face  failure  and  then  try  again. 
The  fact  Is  that  things  started  happening  to 
Edison  at  a  very  early  age.  He  learned  bow 
to  take  It  before  he  was  out  of  knee  pants. 

He  was  a  real  boy  and  got  into  trouble  with 
annoying  frequency.  He  fell  In  the  town 
canal,  tumbled  Into  a  great  pit  of  wheat  In 
a  nearby  grain  elevator,  had  the  tcp  of  a 
finger  accldently  chopped  off  by  an  ax,  was 
TSutted  through  a  fence  by  an  angry  ram, 
and — as  an  example  to  the  other  village 
boys — was  spanked  In  the  public  square  be- 
cause a  fire  he  built  in  a  barn  had  burned  the 
bam  down. 

Despite  all  this,  the  young  lad  was  a  con- 
stant student.  He  watched  evenrthing  and 
learned  something  from  It.  At  the  age  of  12 
young  Edison  had  his  own  laboratory  rigged 
up  In  the  cellar  of  his  home.  In  order  that 
no  one  would  disturb  his  chemical  solutions, 
he  had  a  skull,  crossbcnes,  and  a  "poison" 
label  attached  to  each  bottle. 

While  still  12  years  of  age  the  boy  sold 
newspapers  on  a  local  train  running  between 
Port  Huron  and  Detroit,  Mich.  Later  he  set 
up  a  second-hand  printing  press  and  printed 
his  own  Weekly  Herald,  the  first  newspaper 
ever  to  be  printed  on  a  moving  train.  The 
fame'  of  his  little  Journal  spread  to  England, 
where  the  London  Times  commented  quite 
favorably  on  young  Tom  Edison  and  his 
Weekly  Herald.  Edison  was  everything  from 
publisher  to  distributor  and  proud  of  his 
achievement. 


That  was  In  1862,  when  the  man  who  was 
to  teach  the  world  how  to-be  healthier,  hap- 
pier, and  live  in  greater  comfort  was  only  15 
years  old.  Most  boys  In  those  days  were 
through  with  school,  through  with  studying, 
and  glad  of  It.  Edison  was  Just  starting. 
From  that  time  on  he  learned  more,  invented 
more,  and  taught  more  to  more  people  than 
any  man  who  ever  lived.  Thomas  Edison  be- 
came a  genius. 

If  you  want  to  really  appreciate  what  a 
true  genlxis  Thomas  Edison  became,  try  this: 
Use  your  Imagination  a  little  bit.  Suppose 
you  take  all  the  electric  lights  out  of  the 
world.  There  are  billions  of  them  today,  and 
Thomas  Edison  Invented  the  father  of  them 
all — ^the  first  incandescent  lamp.  Without 
Edison  the  world  would  probably  be  without 
electric  light. 

All  right;  we'll  say  there  are  no  more  elec- 
tric lights.  Now,  take  away  all  the  tele- 
phones. You'd  never  be  able  to  telephone 
anyone. 

It  was  Edison's  carbon  transmitter  that 
made  possible  the  telephone  and  radio  micro- 
phone of  today.  So  you  see  he  even  helped 
develop  the  radio.  Were  It  not  for  Edison 
you  might  rot  be  able  to  go  to  a  movie  or 
listen  to  a  phonograph.  There  might  not  be 
any  movies  or  phonographs.  The  next  time 
you  play  your  favorite  records  or  go  to  the 
local  movie  house,  remember  that  the  fore- 
sight of  Thomas  A.  Edison  made  It  possible. 
Yet  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  gifts  the 
electrical  wizard,  as  he  Is  often  called,  gave 
to  you  and  me. 

Let's  consider  a  few  more.  Well  merely 
have  to  mention  them  briefly— and  only  the 
most  Important  ones — for  it  would  take  us  all 
night  long  to  do  Justice  to  them. 

The  most  difficult  of  all  Edison's  Inventions 
Is  the  nlckel-lron-alkaline  storage  battery, 
the  most  nearly  perfect  storage  battery  that 
man  has  ever  been  able  to  devise.  It  took 
him  all  of  10  years,  but  when  the  Job  was 
done  to  the  electrical  wizard's  satisfaction 
the  nlckel-lron-alkaline  battery  was  a  monu- 
ment to  his  genius  and  perseverance.  It  has 
been  said  that  in  the  course  of  perfecting  this 
1  invention  alone  Edison  experienced  ap- 
proximately 50.000  failures  before  he  achieved 
the  success  he  was  after.  Today  the  Edison 
battery  Is  used  In  two-thirds  of  all  battery- 
motivated  transportation  units  in  the  United 
States. 

When  the  phonograph  was  invented, 
Edison  said  that  its  most  effective  applica- 
tion would  be  in  the  field  of  business,  "for 
letter  writing,  and  so  forth,"  as  he  expressed 
it.  His  words  were  prophetic.  Today  the 
Edlphone.  or  Edison  Volcewriter,  is  as  much 
a  part  of  standard  equipment  in  many  of 
the  country's  most  progressive  offices  as  the 
telephone  and  typewriter  are.  It  was  Edison, 
by  the  way,  who  assisted  Christopher  L. 
Sholes,  Inventor  of  the  typewriter,  in  making 
the  first  practical  model. 

The  scope  of  Edison's  inventions  was 
boundless.  Instead  of  concentrating  on  one 
type  of  invention,  he  specialized  in  any- 
thing and  everything.  I  have  time  to  men- 
tion only  a  few  more  of  his  gifts  to  the 
world.  He  Invented  the  forerunner  of  the 
modem  radio  and  television  tubes  and  the 
electric  pen,  that  grew  up  to  be  the  mimeo- 
graph machine.  The  Universal  stock-market 
ticker  Is  a  child  of  Edison's  brain.  So  are 
the  duplex,  quadruplex,  and  automatic  tele- 
graph systems,  the  iron  ore  separator,  and  a 
fluoroscope  now  used  In  modern  X-ray 
machines. 

Did  you  ever  use  gummed  paper  to  wrap 
a  package?  Nearly  all  the  smart  stores  and 
shops  use  it.  Well.  It's  Just  another  of 
Edison's  Inventions,  and  so  also  is  the  waxed 
paper  you  use  to  keep  your  food  fresh  and 
clean. 


Do  you  think  I've  named  a  lot  of  Inven- 
tions? Well,  there  are  more  than  a  thousand 
others — all  Invented  by  Thomas  Alva  Edison, 
the  boy  who  was  too  sick  to  continue  the  long 
Journey  to  school  after  the  first  3  months, 
the  boy  who  had  to  study  at  home,  the  boy 
who  never  gave  up  learning,  the  boy  who 
didn't  get  the  start  most  of  us  had  or  are 
getting  today.  Yet  he  gave  us  more  of  the 
better  things  of  life  than  we  ever  stop  to 
realize. 

To  show  what  Edison  really  did  for  you 
and  me  and  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  our  country  let  me  recall  facts  from  a  re- 
cent survey  that  reported  that  the  economic 
value  of  Thomas  Edison,  or  the  value  of  the 
equipment  and  devices  made  from  his  pat- 
ents, has  been  estimated  at  $30,000,000,000. 
This  means  that  from  the  time  of  his  first 
patent  in  1864  up  to  the  present  day  he  has 
been  responsible  for  the  production  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  prop- 
erty every  single  day. 

But  what  about  the  human  side  of  this 
great  genius?  How  about  the  money  he 
must  have  made  from  his  Inventions? 
Thomas  Edison  received  large  amounts  of 
money  for  his  inventions,  but  not  nearly  as 
much  as  he  could  have  made. 

As  soon  as  he  had  perfected  an  Invention, 
the  electrical  wizard  lost  no  time  In  market- 
ing It  for  as  much  as  it  would  bring.  This 
money  he  then  turned  over  to  the  financing 
of  his  other  Inventive  Interests  and  the  op- 
eration of  his  research  laboratories.  Many 
times  during  his  amazing  career  of  Inven- 
tion Mr.  Edison  was  not  only  penniless  but 
also  In  debt  to  the  tune  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars. 

His  motive  was  not  to  obtain  a  life  of  ease 
for  Thomas  Edison.  If  It  were,  he  could  have 
retired  for  life  on  the  royalties  of  Just  one 
Invention — the  motion  picture,  for  instance. 
However,  on  the  very  day  when  fatal  Illness 
overtook  him  the  84-year-old  genius  was  still 
at  work  in  his  laboratories,  busily  engaged  In 
the  problem  of  extracting  rubber  from  the 
common  goldenrod. 

Yes:  you  and  I.  all  of  us — In  fact,  the  en- 
tire civilized  world — we  all  owe  a  tremendous 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Thomas  Edison. 

Accordingly,  on  Monday,  the  13th  of  Janu- 
ary. I  caused  the  following  Joint  resolution 
to  be  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— I  quote: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  jRep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing February  11  of  each  year  as  Thomas  Alva 
Edison  Day  and  calling  upon  officials  of  the 
Government  to  display  the  fiag  of  the  United 
States  on  all  Government  buildings  on  said 
date  and  Inviting  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  day  in  schools  and 
churches,  or  other  suitable  places,  with 
appropriate  ceremonies." 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  a  member,  but  where,  due  to  the 
pressure  of  national  affairs,  it  still  remains. 
However,  I  feel  sure  that  before  long  the 
resolution  will  be  successful. 

To  forget  a  man  like  Edison  Is  not  char- 
acteristic of  the  American  people.  Merely 
because  his  birthday  neighbors  are  also  great 
men,  the  life  and  deeds  of  Thomas  Alva  Edi- 
son should  not  be  consigned  to  obscurity. 
He  merits  exceedingly  high  ranking  among 
the  heroes  of  our  young  and  glorious  history. 
The  name  of  our  third  great  son  of  Febru- 
ary, Thomas  Edison,  should  be  honored,  and 
his  birthday,  February  11,  should  be  cele- 
brated throughout  America  and  by  Ameri- 
cans everywhere. 
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Air    Transportation    of    Air  First-Gass 
Mail  Proposed 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  February  12,  1941 


Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
herewith  a  portion  of  an  article  by  J.  F. 
Bennett,  president  of  the  Railway  Mail 
Association,  in  the  magazine  The  Rail- 
way Post  Office  for  January  1941.  It  is 
the  most  interesting  tale  of  the  facts  with 
reference  to  the  operations  of  the  Post 
Office  and  the  coordination  of  its  differ- 
ent units  that  I  have  seen. 

The  article  follows: 

Am  Transportation  or  All  First-Class  Mao. 
Proposed 

(By  J.  P.  Bennett,   president,  Railway  Mall 
Association) 

Washington.  January  4,  1941. — Ck3nslder- 
able  publicity  Is  being  given  to  some  of  the 
addresses  and  statements  made  by  Capt.  Ed- 
ward V.  Rickenbacher.  former  World  War 
combat  ace.  and  at  present  president  of  East- 
ern Air  Lines.  Some  statements  attributed  to 
him  are  to  the  effect  that  the  air-line  com- 
panies would  be  willing  to  take  over  the 
transportation  of  all  first-class  mall  for  the 
postage  revenue  thereon. 

effects  of  such  polict 

The  foregoing  is  of  Interest  to  those  In  the 
Railway  Mall  Service,  particularly  since  some 
chambers  of  commerce  and  many  other  peo- 
ple are  Inclined  to  accept  Captain  Ricken- 
bacher's  ideas  regarding  transporting  all  first- 
class  mall  by  air.  It  can  safely  be  assumed 
that  all  air-line  companies  favor  It.  His  idea 
that  in  so  doing  a  national  air  defense  may  be 
maintained  is  perhaps  logical  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  purely  national  air-defense  policy. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  would  be  the 
effects  of  such  a  policy?  In  the  first  place. 
It  would  mean  an  entirely  new  and  complete- 
ly different  governmental  policy  than  has 
prevailed  In  the  past,  in  that  it  would  sub- 
sidize a  particular  business  to  the  detriment 
and  loss  of  a  competitive  business — the  rail- 
roads. It  would  of  necessity  end  the  present 
governmental  postal  policy,  which  contem- 
plates that  postal  expense  will  be  kept  within 
the  postal  revenue.  That  policy  has  been 
cited  on  m?ny  occasions  to  limit  or  deny 
additional  benefits  to  the  postal  employees. 

The  railroads  have  for  years  transported 
the  great  bulk  of  the  mall,  except  urban  and 
the  air  mall,  on  which  a  higher  rate  of  postage 
is  charged.  Approximately  50  percent  of  the 
mail  pay  received  by  the  railroads  is  for  haul- 
ing distributing  units,  the  R.  P.  O.  cars.  Take 
away  from  these  distributing  units  all  first- 
class  mall  and  It  will  result  in  the  almost 
complete  elimination  of  jthe  railway  post  office 
In  the  trains.  I 

Does  anyone  think  for  a  minute  these 
R.  P.  O.  cars  would  bt  continued  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  second-,  third-,  and 
fourth-class  mails?  Thftt  would  reduce  the 
mail  revenue  of  the  railroads  by  at  least  40 
percent  and  would  result  in  a  still  further 
withdrawal  of  train  service,  particularly  on 
many  of  the  short  lines  and  side  lines.  Is 
not  an  adequate  and  efficient  railroad  service 
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Just  as  necessary  to  national  defense  as  a 
highly  developed  and  adequate  air  force? 
Why.  then,  should  one  be  subsidized  at  the 
expense  of  the  other? 

MORE  COORDINATION  NEEDED 

What  Is  needed  Is  a  broad-visloned  na- 
tional policy  that  will  coordinate,  help,  and 
maintain  services  which  are  essential  and 
necessary  to  the  national  well-being.  This 
has  not  been  done.  On  the  contrary.  In  the 
past  we  have  had  some  officials  In  authority 
who  established  their  own  short-visloned 
policy  with  no  thought  about  what  might 
be  the  effect  of  that  policy.  Rates  were  es- 
tablished for  transportation  of  mail  by  air 
which  were  a  direct  subsidy  to  the  carrier 
companies. 

At  the  same  time  and  when  the  railroads 
were  In  the  red  as  a  result  of  the  depres- 
sion, a  directly  opposite  policy  was  in  effect 
in  the  Postal  Service  regarding  railroad  reve- 
nue for  mail  transportation.  Distributing 
units  were  curtailed  and  unfulfilled  promises 
made  that  the  space  curtailed  would  be  re- 
stored when  normal  conditions  returned. 
Surveys  were  ordered  to  ascertain  where  serv- 
ice could  be  withdrawn  from  small  lines, 
many  of  which  were  struggling  to  make  ends 
meet.  Railway  mail  service  was  withdrawn 
on  many  of  these  and  in  many  instances  it 
resuUed  in  the  railroad  company  abandoning 
the  line  entirely.  This  resulted  in  loss  of 
Jobs  to  railroad  workers  and  made  for  added 
unemployment.  That  policy  saved  some 
money  for  the  Post  Office  Department  but 
was  it  good  from  the  point  of  national 
welfare? 

One  Instance  might  be  given  as  an  Illustra- 
tion which  I  believe  could  be  applied  to  many 
other  cases.  A  certain  field  official  was  di- 
rected by  his  superior  officer  in  Washington  to 
make  a  survey  of  a  certain  side  line  and  see 
if  railway  post-office  service  could  not  be 
withdrawn  and  star-route  service  substituted 
in  lieu  thereof.  This  field  official  contacted 
the  various  postmasters,  some  businessmen, 
and  chambers  of  commerce,  where  any  existed. 
He  told  them  better  service  would  be  given 
by  star  route  and  at  the  same  time  the  Gov- 
ernment could  save  about  $10,000  per  annum. 
The  postmasters  agreed  to  It,  but  one  cham- 
ber of  commerce  voiced  very  strong  objections. 
Said  the  spokesman:  "It  is  probably  true  tfcat 
your  star  route  would  give  us  earlier  and 
better  service  and  that  it  would  save  the 
Government  about  810,000  a  year;  It  is  true 
we  are  not  proud  of  this  mixed  freight  and 
passenger  train,  but  this  railroad  company 
pays  this  county  127.000  a  year  In  taxes  and 
if  you  take  the  mail  car  off,  the  railroad  will 
take  the  train  off.  and  the  taxpayers  prefer 
the  poorer  service  than  to  pay  $27,000  more 
In  taxes  and  have  these  railroad  men  lose 
their  Jobs  In  the  bargain." 

COSTS  OF  SUCH  A  PLAN 

We  are  not  opposed  to  air  mail  or  to  the 
natural  expansion  of  this  service.  We  agree 
on  an  adequate  defense.  We  do  not  agree, 
however,  with  all  of  Captain  Rlckenbacker's 
ideas.  If  transporting  all  first-class  mail  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  adequate  air 
force  for  national  defense  is  desired,  then  the 
Congress  should  appropriate  for  that  specific 
purpose  three  or  four  hundred  million  dol- 
lars (perhaps  more)  necessary  annually  His 
plan  would  Increase  the  annual  cost  of  op- 
erating the  Postal  Service  by  $300,000,000  at 
least,  and  that  additional  cost  ought  not,  as 
a  matter  of  fairness,  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
patrons  of  that  service  through  higher  rates. 
Neither  should  the  postal  employees  be  ex- 
pected to  assume  any  additional  burden.  That 
estimate  of  Increased  cost  Is  based  on  the 
following  factors: 

In  the  fiscal  year  1939  the  revenue  from 
domestic  air  mail  was  $16,326,358.  The  cost 
was  $25,061,292,  or  a  loss  of  $8,734,934.     While 


the  amount  paid  to  the  carriers.  $16,025,473. 
was  nearly  met  by  the  revenue  derived  from 
air-mail  postage,  there  must  be  added  the 
allocated  costs;  the  salaries  paid  to  clerks  in 
air-mall  fields,  the  proper  percentage  of  peat- 
office  clerks  and  carriers'  salaries,  the  mall- 
messenger  and  screen-wagon  service.  In 
other  words,  the  Post  Office  Department  re- 
ceived 6  cents  in  revenue  for  the  average  air- 
mail letter,  but  the  cost  In  handling,  trans- 
porting, and  delivering  the  same  averaged  a 
little  more  than  9  cents. 

It  is  understood  that  while  the  revenue 
from  domestic  air  mail  has  increased  for  the 
fiscal  year  1940.  the  loss  has  also  Increased  by 
about  the  same  ratio.  This  means  that  the 
revenue  received  from  air-mall  postage  Just 
about  pays  the  transportation  paid  to  the 
air-Une  companies.  The  collecting,  distrib- 
uting, dispatching  to  the  air  field,  the  wagon 
service,  and  cost  of  delivery  at  destination 
are  a  dead  loss  to  the  Department.  Now,  if 
the  Department  entails  a  loss  of  about  50 
percent  on  the  present  air  mall  handled,  try 
and  figure  cut  the  loss  if  all  transit  first-class 
mail  was  handled  by  air.  Perhaps  it  can  be 
assumed  that  an  Increase  In  the  volume  of 
air  mall  would  reduce  the  transportation  cost. 
However,  to  what  extent  that  reduction  wculd 
be.  if  any,  Is  a  matter  yet  of  pure  conjecture. 
We  would,  however,  have  some  fixed  charges 
which  would  remain  as  they  now  exist. 

First,  the'  clerical  cost  of  handling  and 
distributing  first-class  mall  In  post  offices. 
This  In  1939  was.  in  even  figures.  $85,000,000. 
The  pick-up  by  carriers  and  the  delivery  cost 
by  carriers  at  office  of  destination  in  the  same 
year  for  first-class  mail  was  $71,000,000.  The 
first-class  mall  cost  allocated  against  the  sal- 
aries of  postmasters  and  assistant  postmasters 
was  $17,000,000.  Add  to  this  the  profit  accru- 
ing to  the  Department  on  first-class  mail  in 
1939  of  $128,000,000  makes  a  total  of  $301,- 
000.000.  which  would  be  out  of  pocket  for  the 
Department  under  such  a  policy.  And  this  Is 
not  all,  for  there  still  remains  the  transfer 
force  at  alr-mall  fields,  the  screen-wagon 
service,  and  the  mall-meFsenger  service.  In  all 
of  which  there  wculd  be  a  tremendously  In- 
creased cost. 

REVENUE  FROM   FIRST-CLASS   MAIL 

One-half  the  entire  postal  revenue  comes 
from  first-class  mall.  It  is  the  only  class  of 
mall  on  which  the  Department  makes  a 
profit.  In  the  fiscal  year  1939  this  excess  of 
revenue  over  apportioned  expenditures  on 
first-class  mall  (excluding  air  mall)  was 
$128,291,223.  The  total  revenue  received  from 
fi'-st-class,  exclusive  of  air  mall,  was  $400,- 
468,150.  Revenue  from  letters  for  local  de- 
livery (urban)  amounted  to  $80,679,795.  The 
revenue  from  other  than  local  delivery,  ex- 
clusive of  air  mail,  amounted  to  $319,758,355. 
It  is  understood  the  air-line  companies  will 
transport  the  first-class  mail  for  that 
amount,  which  Is  more  than  six  times  the 
amount  the  railroad  companies  get  for  trans- 
porting It.  The  difference  Is  simply  added 
cost. 

It  cannot  be  assumed  that  what  appears  to 
bkj  the  additional  cost  would  in  reality  end 
there.  It  would  not  under  provisions  of  the 
present  law,  which,  in  effect,  practically  guar- 
antees air-line  carriers  against  loss.  This 
act  was  approved  June  23.  1938.  Section  406, 
paragraph  (b).  reads  as  follows: 

RATE-MAKING    ELEMENTS 

"(b)  In  fixing  and  determining  fair  and 
reasonable  rates  of  compensation  under  this 
section,  the  Authority  (Civil  Aeronautics  Au- 
thority), considering  the  conditions  peculiar 
to  transportation  by  aircraft  and  to  the  par- 
ticular air  carrier  or  class  of  air  carriers,  may 
fix  different  rates  for  different  air  carriers  or 
classes  of  air  carriers  and  different  classes  of 
service.    In   determining   the   rate   In   each 
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case,  the  Authority  shall  take  into  consider- 
ation, among  other  factors,  the  condition 
that  such  air  cirriers  may  hold  and  operate 
under  certlflcates  authorizing  the  carriage  of 
mall  only  by  providing  necessary  and  ade- 
quate facUlUes  and  service  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  mail,  such  standards  respecting  the 
character  and  quality  of  service  to  be  ren- 
dered by  air  carriers  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
or  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  need  of  each  such 
air  carrier  for  compensation  for  the  trans- 
portation of  mail  sufficient  to  Insure  the  per- 
formance of  such  service;  and.  together  with 
all  other  revenue  of  the  air  carrier,  to  enable 
Buch  air  carrier,  under  honest,  economical, 
and  efficient  management,  to  maintain  and 
continue  the  development  of  air  transporta- 
tion to  the  extent  and  of  the  character  and 
quality  required  for  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  the  Postal  Service,  and  the 
national  defense." 

AIR-MAIL   FAILURCS 

There  Is  still  another  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  has  been  previously  stated  that  If 
first-class  mall  was  not  handled  in  the  rail- 
way pcst-offlce  cars  operating  In  passenger 
trains,  most  of  those  cars  would  be  with- 
drawn. At  least  70  percent  of  the  work  now 
performed  In  them  Is  dus  to  the  handling  and 
distribution  of  flrst-class  mall.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  Postmaster  Genertil.  the 
percent  flown  of  the  scheduled  trips  in  1939 
was  9fl.l3  percent.  This,  however,  does  not 
give  a  complete  picture,  for  the  real  facts  are 
that  but  93  percent  of  the  total  scheduled 
trips  were  completed.  In  other  words,  7  per- 
cent of  the  time  the  air  mall  had  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Railway  Mall  Service  to  be  for- 
warded by  Uain  either  at  the  initial  terminal 
of  the  scheduled  air  trip  or  at  some  point  en 
route. 

Unless  the  distribution  of  mall  en  route, 
now  provided  by  the  Railway  Mall  Service  in 
cars  specially  b\illt  for  that  purpose.  Is  con- 
tinued, on  25  days  of  the  year  the  flrst-class 
mail  would  be  delayed  in  arrival  at  destina- 
tion. How  great  the  delay  would  be  is  de- 
pendent entirely  on  the  distance  by  rail  to 
destination.  Upon  that  arrival  it  wou-'d  have 
to  be  distributed,  where  at  present  that  oper- 
ation is  performed  en  route  in  the  railway 
post-office  cars.  That  makes  for  a  still  further 
delay  In  delivery.  The  element  of  the 
weather  or  conditions  which  prevent  flights 
should  be  considered,  but  have  not  been  In 
Captain  Rlckenbacher's  recommendations. 

If  such  a  plan  Is  adopted,  it  should  l>e  a 
national-defense  program  pure  and  simple 
and  paid  for  as  such  from  a  defense  appro- 
priation. It  Is  neither  a  sound  nor  desirable 
postal  policy  at  this  stage  In  air  mall  and 
airplane  development. 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  recently  over  the  radio  by  the 
Right  Reverend  John  A.  Ryan.  D.  D.: 


European  Is  prefixed  to  war  In  the  title  of 
this  address  because  the  main  concern  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  is  with  the 
conflict  between  Great  Britain  and  Greece  on 
the  one  hand  and  Nazi  Germany  and  Fascist 
Italy  on  the  other.  We  think  of  the  struggle 
between  Japan  and  China  and  other  conflicts 
in  the  Orient  only  occasionally.  Ths  wcrd 
"wrong"  in  the  title  means  either  morally 
wrong  or  Intellectually  wrong. 

The  first  wrong  attitude  that  we  shall  con- 
sider Is  general  and  comprehensive.  It  Is 
expressed  in  one  or  other  of  the  following 
phrases:  The  present  war  is  "just  another 
war";  It  Is  merely  a  "struggle  for  power,** 
simply  the  latest  instance  of  "power  poli- 
tics"; not  differing  essentially  from  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  the  first  World  War. 
and  many  other  modern  international  con- 
flicts. 

These  assertions  evade  entirely  the  moral 
issue.  They  do  not  face  the  question,  Which 
of  the  belligerents  would  utilize  victory  to 
promote  human  welfare  and  righteous  pol- 
icies and  which  would  pursue  contrary 
courses?  Honest  men  who  use  their  Intelli- 
gence will  not  evade  this  ethical  Inquiry. 
It  Is  fundamental. 

The  supremely  Important  difference  be- 
tween the  present  war  and  all  other  conflicts 
of  modern  times  is  that  one  of  the  belliger- 
ents— Nazi  Germany — Is  attempting  nothing 
less  than  the  destruction  of  Christian  civili- 
zation.   What  do  I  mean  by  this? 

Civilization  Is  defined  as  'the  state  of 
being  reclaimed  from  the  rudeness  of  sav- 
age life  and  advanced  in  the  arts  and  learn- 
ing." "Christian"  means  more  than  "arts 
and  learning."  for  It  includes  religion  and 
morality.  Hence  it  implies  freedom  for  re- 
ligious worship,  for  the  propagation  of  reli- 
gious doctrine  and  the  entire  moral  system 
which  we  have  received  from  Christianity. 
According  to  the  Christian  moral  system, 
the  human  Individual  is  Intrinsically  sacred 
and  all  persons  are  essentially  (?qual.  There- 
fore, all  have  natural  rights  which  do  not 
come  from  and  cannot  be  taken  away  by  the 
State.  Chief  among  these  are  the  rights  to 
life,  liberty,  and  a  fair  amount  of  the  goods 
and  opportunities  of  the  earth.  These  natu- 
ral rights  include  as  much  civil  liberty  as 
we  enjoy  in  the  United  States,  as  much  op- 
portunity as  is  provided  by  the  Federal  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  and  the  Social  Security 
Act.  They  also  comprise  the  right  of  asso- 
ciation, such  as  membership  In  a  labor  union 
and  other  organizations  which  are  necessary 
for  the  Individual  and  not  h£jmful  to  the 
common  good.  Likewise,  included  among 
natural  rights  Is  that  of  self-government, 
the  right  of  the  people  to  have  the  kind  of 
government  they  desire,  except  insofar  as 
this  may  sometimes  need  to  be  modified  in 
conformity  with  the  reasonable  welfare  of 
larger  political  groups. 

All  these  elements  ol  Christian  civiliza- 
tion are  rejected  In  the  principles  of  nazl- 
Ism  and  denied  to  the  German  people  by  the 
Nazi  Government. 

With  regard  to  religion,  we  find  the  Nazis 
supplanting  Christianity  and  also  Judaism 
by  their  own  peculiar  brand  of  paganism. 
The  evidence  for  this  assertion  is  overwhelm- 
ing, from  their  own  declarations  and  from 
the  testimony  of  numerous  and  reliable  wit- 
nesses. In  December  1937  the  late  Pope  Pius 
XI  declared  that  there  had  seldom  been  a 
religious  persecution  "so  serious,  so  terri- 
ble, so  painful,  and  so  sad  in  its  deepest  con- 
sequences" as  that  carried  on  In  Germany. 
"It  is,"  the  Holy  Father  continued,  "a  per- 
secution where  neither  the  use  of  violence 
nor  the  pressure  of  menaces  ror  the  decep- 
tions of  cunning  and  the  lie  are  missing." 

In  a  Joint  pastoral  letter  Issued  in  1935  by 
the  hierarchy  of  Germany  thn  bishops  pro- 
tested against  "the  propagation  of  a  new 
paganism.  ■  and  declared  that  rhe  Hitler  gov- 
ernment was  attacking  not  merely  "a  partic- 
ular article  of  faith  but  the  very  essence 
and  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  religion 
•     •     ••"In  1938  another  Joint  pastoral  let- 


ter of  the  German  bishops  declared  that  In 
the  Intervening  3  years  the  persecution  of  re- 
ligion had  become  "more  hostile  and  more 
violent."  and  that  the  Government  was  striv- 
ing for  "the  uprooting  of  Christianity  In  gen- 
ernl  and  the  Introduction  of  a  faith  that  no 
longer  has  the  least  relation  to  belief  in  God 
and  the  Christian  belief  in  a  future  life." 

Here  is  a  disheartening  quotation  from  the 
excellent  little  book  published  about  a  year 
ago  by  Michael  Power  entitled  "Religion  In 
the  Reich."  After  pointing  out  that  national 
socialism  "has  won  the  youth  cf  Germany 
and  WTCsted  it  from  the  control  cf  the  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  churches."  Mr.  Power 
continues: 

"No  one  can  foresee  the  result  of  this  teach- 
ing upon  the  next  generation.  As  has  been 
stressed  before,  everything  depends  upon  how 
long  the  present  regime  continues.  If  it  can 
remain  for  only  a  few  more  years  it  will  have 
educated  an  entire  people;  and  there  will  be  a 
Germany,  ycung,  physically  magnificent,  and 
magnificently  sure,  that  will  not  sheath  the 
sword  until  the  sword  has  made  the  world 
Its  own.  This  is  no  timorous  exaggeration, 
but  a  fact  that  any  visitor  to  Germany  can 
verify.  The  children  of  a  nation  now  nearly 
90,000,000  strong  are  being  carefully  and  most 
thoroughly  brought  up  to  believe  that  God 
has  sent  their  leader  here  below  to  redeem 
the  world  with  weapons.  They  are  told — and 
they  believe— that  their  life  must  be  built 
around  the  conception  that  they  have  been 
born 'to  die  for  Germany.  In  order  to  purify 
themselves  for  this  last  sacrifice  they  must 
understand  and  realize  the  perfidy  of  organ- 
ized religion.  That  Christ  who  died  upon  the 
cross  was  a  weakling  unworthy  of  the  Nordic 
faith;  they  themselves  must  be  Christians 
who  believe  In  a  God  who  conquered  by  the 
sword,  who  has  ordained  that  by  the  sword 
Germany  must  fulfill  her  divine  mission  of 
Christianizing  and  purifying  the  entire  world. 
This  is  the  sincere  and  unshakable  belief  of 
the  coming  generation  in  the  Third  Reich." 
Finally.  I  present  a  summary  of  what  Rev. 
Raymond  T.  Feely,  S.  J.,  calls  Nazi  dogmas, 
in  his  excellent  pamphlet,  Nazi-ism  versus 
Religion 

"Weltanschauung,  or  the  philosophy  of 
life  of  nazl-lsm,  has  certain  well-defined 
dogmas  which  constitute  it  a  religion  of  Its 
own.  From  the  synopsis  of  Plus  XI  and  the 
quotations  of  the  party  leaders  set  forth 
above,  much  of  the  doctrine  Is  clear.  On 
many  points,  however,  there  is  still  vagueness 
and  confusion. 

"Let  us  summarize  some  of  the  chief  dog- 
mas. A  God  Is  recognized  in  name,  but  in 
fact  He  would  appear  to  be  a  cosmic  God,  a 
being  identified  with  the  universe  and  not  a 
personal  God  distinct  from  Nature. 

"Race  and  blood  are  deified.  The  'chosen 
race'  is  the  Nordic.  All  other  races  must  be 
made  vassals.  Equality  of  man  before  God 
is  denied. 

"The  leaders  of  the  Nordic  race  constitute 
the  clergy  of  the  new  religion.  As  leaders  of 
the  race  they  constitute  the  state.  A  form 
of  statolatry — Idolatry  of  state — is  set  up. 
(Logically  so,  for,  as  G.  K.  Chesterton  says, 
'Once  abolish  God.  and  the  government  be- 
comes God.')  Infallibility  belongs  to  the 
leader. 

'■Redemption  Is  not  redemption  from  sin 
but  from  inferiority.  The  Fuehrer  Is  the 
divinely  sent  Messias  to  liberate  those  of  Nor- 
dic blood  and  to  elevate  them  to  the  domi- 
nant race.  Men  are  redeemed  not  by  the 
blood  of  Christ  but  by  the  puflty  of  the 
racial  blood  stream. 

"Immortality  does  not  belong  to  the  indi- 
vidual soul  but  to  the  race.  The  stream  of 
pure  racial  blood  stirvives:  the  Individual 
lives  on  In  his  offspring. 

"The  Ten  Commandments  and  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ  in  the  moral  order  are  recuc- 
Ible  to  one  moral  commandment,  "Right  Is 
what  serves  the  German  people  and  the  Ger- 
man race." 
"This,  briefly.  Is  a  summary  of  the  racial 
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religion  which  nazl-ism  w^uld  substitute  for 
Christianity."  ^ 

Very  few  of  those  who 
"Just  another  war"  would  approve  the  de- 
signs and  performances  or  the  Nazis,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Immediately  preceding  para- 
graphs. Such  persons  either  Ignore  these 
facts  or  deny  them.  Inscjfar  as  they  know 
better,  their  attitude  Is  palpably  dishonest. 
Inasmuch  as  their  attitude  is  based  upon 
-Unwillingness  to  consider  the  facts.  It  Is  cow- 
ardly and  only  a  little  less  dishonest  than 
outright  denial  of  the  known  truth. 

That  element  of  Chrstlan  civilization 
which  regards  the  human  person  as  in- 
trinsically sacred  and  all  persons  as  essen- 
tially equal  is  flatly  rejejted  in  both  the 
theory  and  the  practice  lof  nazl-lsm.  The 
Nazis  do  not  admit  that  individuals  have 
natural  rights.  They  hold  that  all  rights 
come  from  the  state,  the  nation,  or  der 
Fuehrer,  and  may  be  suppressed  or  ignored 
whenever  that  course  se2ms  good  to  the 
rulers  of  the  state.  Hence  they  reject  rights 
to  life,  to  liberty,  to  property,  to  freedom 
of  expression,  to  membership  in  associations, 
and  to  any  other  good  which  is  necessary  for 
the  individual.  According  to  the  principles 
of  nazi-ism,  what  we  cai:  civil  rights  have 
no  existence  as  against  the  state.  Equality 
among  men  is  vigorously  denied  because  in 
the  minds  of  the  Nazis  the  German  race  is 
superior  to  all  others  and  has  a  right  to 
enforce  its  superiority  by  riiight  and  violence. 
Finally,  no  people  has  a  right  to  self-govern- 
ment, except  insofar  as  this  would  serve  the 
Interests  of  Nazi  Germany. 

Hitler's  assault  upon  Christian  civilization 
Is  ignored,  not  only  by  those  who  fail  or 
refuse  to  consider  it  but  bV  those  who,  realiz- 
ing it,  nevertheless,  fall  t4  mention  It  when 
they  are  discussing  the  qjuestion  of  Ameri- 
can aid  to  Britain.  Suchipersons  either  as- 
sert that  we  should  be  (fompletely  neutral 
as  between  Britain  and  Gejrmany  or  use  lan- 
guage which  implies  that  the  ethical  char- 
acter of  the  conflict  Is  no  concern  of  ours. 

Besides  this  general  wroig  attitude,  vfrhlch 
consists  in  denying  or  igilorlng  Hitler's  war 
against  Christian  civilization,  there  Is  a  large 
number  of  particularly  wrpng  attitudes.  Let 
us  consider  a  few  typical  distances : 

In  an  address  delivered  a  few  weeks  ago.  a 
prominent  editor  said:  '"jThis  Is  a  contest 
between  German  Imperlallspi  and  British  im- 
perialism, and  we  should  traditionally  keep 
out  of  it.  *  •  •  This  conflict  Is  for  the 
maintenance  of  civilization  of  a  certain  order 
built  on  imperialistic  po\?er."  Within  the 
last  2  or  3  years,  this  same  editor  denounced 
the  Nazi  program  and  ])erformances  and 
showed  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  their 
menace  to  religion.  Now,  however,  he  ig- 
nores all  that  and  sees  in  the  contest  between 
Germany  and  Britain  only  a  struggle  of  rival 
imperialisms  Obviously,  tjals  attitude  is  dis 
honest. 

Another  editor  printed 
this  assertion:  "Great  Britain  and  Prance  de- 
clared war  on  Germany.  They  were  aggressor 
nations."  This  Is  cne  of  the  most  unjust  and 
misleading  pronouncemem  s  that'  has  come 
to  my  attention.  It  ignbres  the  circiun- 
stances  in  which  and  the  {purposes  for  which 
Britain  and  France  issued  their  declarations 
of  war.  Despite  their  protlests,  Germany  in- 
vaded Poland,  This  was  the  real  act  of  ag- 
gression. If  It  had  not  been  committed, 
Britain  and  France  would  have  refrained  from 
declaring  war.  Hitler  was  well  aware  of  this 
when  he  Invaded  Poland.  Inasmuch  as 
strong  nations  have  the  right  and  the  duty 
to  assist  weak  and  opprtssed  nations,  the 
declarations  of  war  by  Fiance  and  Britain 
were  morally  good  and  ])ralseworthy.  Ap- 
parently this  editor  believes  that  Germany  had 
a  right  to  conquer  and  devastate  Poland. 
Another  editor  declrred  that  "never  before 
was  there  a  more  sordid  and  selfish  war  than 
this."  Ignoring  the  faulty  English  of  this 
sentencs.  I  emphasize  its  dishonest  amb  gulty. 
The  writer  does  not  say  whether  the  war  is 
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"sordid  and  selfish"  on  both  sides,  or  whether 
the  degrees  of  sordidness  and  selfishness  are 
equally  shared  by  both.  Any  person  who 
knows  the  facts  and  yet  thinks  that  the 
cause  of  Britain  Is  not  better  than  that  of 
Nazi  Germany  is  either  morally  perverse  or 
morally  obtuse.  Any  editor  who  is  so  indiffer- 
ent or  so  prejudiced  that  he  refuses  to  ex- 
amine the  facts  which  establish  the  guilt 
of  Hitler  Is  unfit  to  occupy  his  position. 

Another  particular  wrong  attitude  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  slovenly  assertion  that  Hitler 
will  not  attack  the  United  States  because 
he  could  not  send  a  sufficiently  large  army 
here  to  invade  and  conquer  the  country.  Per- 
haps not;  but  he  fcould  inflict  great  injury 
upon  our  people  and  our  possessions  by  at- 
tacks upon  otu-  coastal  cities  and  naval  ves- 
sels, carried  out  by  airplanes  and  by  the  ships 
of  the  British  Navy  if  he  should  get  posses- 
sion of  them.  Beth  these  dangers  are  real. 
Neither  of  them  is  so  remote  that  we  can 
afford  to  treat  it  with  indifference.  Moreover, 
the  menace  to  our  trade  and  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  South  American  countries  is 
definitely  within  range  of  probability. 

Another  wrong  attitude  is  expressed  in  the 
prophecy  that  increasing  our  aid  to  Britain 
will  surely  bring  us  into  the  war.  The  reply 
to  this  gratuitous  statement  is  not  equally 
gratuitous.  If  Hitler  triumphs,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly be  compelled  to  defend  ourselves  against 
him  by  force  sooner  or  later.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  give  comprehensive  and  adequate 
aid  to  Britain,  and  manage  it  prudently,  we 
need  not  get  into  the  war.  either  by  sending 
soldiers  to  European  battlefields  or  warships 
into  the  fighting  at  sea. 

Another  wrong  attitude  appears  in  the  de- 
mand that  the  United  States  formally  request 
the  belligerents  to  state  their  war  aims,  and 
on  the  basis  of  these  statements  strive  to 
bring  about  a  negotiated  peace.  President 
Roosevelt  has  properly  called  this  a  "dictated 
peace."  Following  are  a  few  typical  formu- 
lations of  this  fantastic  proposal:  "All  power 
and  prestige  should  be  used  to  influence  the 
warring  nations  to  sit  down  at  a  conference 
table  and  solve  their  many  difficulties."  "It 
may  be  that  Germany  and  Italy  are  eager  to 
find  a  way  to  end  the  war."  "The  opposite  of 
a  settlement  dictated  by  the  Germans  is  not 
one  dictated  by  America.  It  is  a  peace  ar- 
ranged by  negotiations  of  representatives  of 
men  of  good  will  from  all  sides."  "No  Ameri- 
can wants  to  see  a  dictated  peace.  It  was 
such  a  peace  that  brought  on  the  present  war. 
But  there  still  is  possible  a  negotiated  peace. 
Such  a  peace  will  have  to  come  some  day 
Why  not  now?" 

All  the  foregoing  declarations  were  made 
In  the  editorial  pages  of  prominent  weekly 
papers.  The  sufficient  reply  to  them  is  that 
no  satisfactory  peace  arrangements  can  come 
from  negotiations  with  Hitler.  No  engage- 
ment that  he  would  make  could  be  relied 
upon.  He  Is  a  self-confessed  liar.  That  any 
newspaper  editor  at  this  late  day  should  ad- 
vocate a  negotiated  peace  with  this  man 
is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  phenomena 
which  have  appeared  in  the  United  States 
since  September  1939.  Our  recent  Ambassa- 
dor to  Great  Britain.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  who 
has  been  looked  upon  in  some  quarters  as 
favorable  to  a  negotiated  peace,  declared  in 
his  radio  address  January  18  that  he  would 
not  place  any  trust  or  confidence  in  the 
promises  of  the  dictators — that  their  word 
"has  been  shown  to  be  worthless.  They, 
themselves,  proclaim  that  their  promises  are 
sham.  •  •  •  Hitler,  the  man  who  wanted 
war.  has  slammed  the  door  on  peace.  To  all 
the  world  he  has  proclaimed  that  he.  Hitler, 
wages  total  war  for  a  new  world  order  in 
a  new  world  where  our  society  and  Justice 
according  to  law  cannot  even  exist." 

In  a  radio  address  delivered  a  few  weeks 
ago  Senator  Wheeler  recommended  an  effort 
to  obtain  from  the  belligerents  a  statement 
of  the  conditions  upon  which  they  would  be 
willing  to  begin  peace  negotiations.  He  sub- 
mitted eight  propositions  for  a  just  peace 


which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  ac- 
ceptable so  far  as  they  go.  At  any  rate,  they 
would  constitute  a  reasonable  basis  for  begin- 
ning negotiations.  If  Hitler  had  any  inten- 
tion of  making  a  Just  peace,  he  would  have 
immediately  signified  his  willingness  to  accept 
Senator  Wheeler's  proposals — at  least,  provi- 
sionally. He  would  not  have  waited  for 
mediating  proposals  to  come  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Apparently 
Senator  Wheeles  very  soon  realized  how  naive 
and  unrealistic  he  was  whon  he  suggested 
these  terms,  for  he  has  not  repeated  them. 
After  all.  Hitler  has  made  it  pretty  clear  that 
his  own  peace  program  contemplates  domi- 
nation of  Europe  and  does  not  include  any 
of  the  principles  or  proposals  laid  down  in 
Senator  Wheelers  program.  All  talk  of  In- 
ducing Hitler  to  make  a  Just  peace  Is  either 
dishonest  or  stupid. 

Two  other  examples  of  evasion  and  mud- 
dled thinking  call  for  brief  notice.  Here  Is 
the  first :  "This  is  an  unjust  and  immoral  war 
and  Americans  should  do  nothing  to  prolong 
it."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  war  Is  unjust, 
at  least  on  one  side,  and  sometimes  there  are 
elements  of  Injus.ice  on  both  sides.  The 
practical  question  for  the  moralist  Is,  Which 
of  the  contending  parties  Is  seeking  ends 
which  are  completely  good  or  include  the 
smaller  amount  of  evil?  Prolonging  a  war 
may  be  desirable  and  morally  lawful  in  order 
to  prevent  the  triumph  of  injustice,  or  to 
bring  about  the  lesser  rather  than  the  greater 
amount  of  injustice.  In  the  present  struggle 
the  aims  of  Hitler  are  predominantly  evil 
while  the  aims  of  Britain  are  predominantly 
good. 

The  second  example  Is  provided  by  those 
who  hold  that  Britain  should  be  punished 
for  her  numerous  international  crimes,  and 
that  Hitler  is  "the  boy  that  will  do  It"  if  he 
is  victorious.  Hence,  his  cause  is  Just.  The 
obvious  reply  is  that  Almighty  God  has  not 
commissioned  Der  Fuehrer  to  enforce  retri- 
bution Justice.  Neither  he  nor  any  other  ruler 
has  authority  to  act  as  the  vice  regent  of 
God  in  order  to  repair  the  violated  moral 
order.  Moreover,  the  morality  of  any  war  Is 
determined  by  the  present  aims  of  the  bel- 
ligerents, not  by  their  past  performances. 
Hitler's  alms  Include  the  destruction  of  Chris- 
tian civilization  in  Europe;  Fritain  is  seeking 
to  overthrow  Hitler,  and  therefore  to  remove 
this  terrible  threat.  To  Ignore  this  question 
of  ends  and  effects  and  to  hope  for  the  de- 
feat of  Britain  on  account  of  past  crimes  re- 
flects hatred  and  crude  desires  of  vengeance. 
Such  an  attitude  would  welcome  the  destruc- 
tion of  Christian  civilization  in  order  to 
satisfy  those  un-Chrlstian  desires  and  senti- 
ments. 

The  last  wrong  attitude  that  I  shall  con- 
sider Is  that  of  those  persons  who  oppose  the 
defeat  of  Hitler  because  they  fear  that  it 
would  lead  to  the  triumph  of  communism  in 
Germany  under  the  domination  of  Stalin. 
This  apprehension  depends  upon  too  many 
uncertain  future  events  to  be  a  satisfactory 
subject  for  fruitful  discussion.  However,  two 
or  three  propositions  are  fairly  clear  even  now. 
The  substitution  of  communi.=m  for  Hitlerism 
in  Germany  is  by  no  means  inevlteble. 
Moreover,  it  could  come  about  quite  as  easily 
in  consequence  of  a  Hitler  victory  as  of  a 
Hitler  defeat.  In  any  case,  we  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  those  who  entertain  the  fear 
that  communism  might  emerge  in  Germany 
shall  show  us  how  it  would  be  any  worse 
than  nazi-isra  Religion,  whether  Judaism 
or  Christianity,  probably  could  withstand  the 
methods  of  the  former  more  tuccetsfully  than 
the  methods  of  the  latter.  Sometimes  it  is 
less  difficult  to  deal  with  a  foe  whose  methods 
are  frankly  avowed  than  with  one  who  pro- 
fes.<=es  friendship  but  practices  deceit.  As 
Father  Feely  obssrves  in  the  pamphlet  from 
which  I  have  already  quoted: 

"German  genius  streamlined  military  war- 
fare. Nazi  cunning  has  as  efficiently  simpli- 
fied the  attempted  destruction  of  Chria- 
tianity. 
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-The  youth  of  the  Third  Reich  have  been 
^Iritually  poisoned,  as  outlined  above.  To 
cow  the  older  generation  Is  an  easy  matter 
lor  a  tyranny  as  ruthleee  as  najti-lam.  Eco- 
ZKxnlc  pre&suie  and  propaganda  are  takiixg 
their  toll.  Tae  "cold  pogrom'  is  more  effi- 
cient than  the  Uctlcs  of  Nero  and  Diocletian. 
The  Nazi  leaders  take  no  chance  that  there 
might  be  truth  In  the  saying  'the  blood  ot 
martyrs  is  the  seed  of  Christians.'  The  con- 
centration camp  is  more  destructive  than  the 
butchery  of  the  Roman  Colosseum." 

In  an  article  entitled  "Democracy  and  Re- 
ligion Are  Assailed  by  Nazi-ltm."  written  by 
Sigrld  Undset,  and  published  In  America,  De- 
cember 28.  1940.  I  And  this  paragraph : 

"Personally  I  think  that  communism  is — or 
was.  for  the  face  of  commimism  has  changed 
considerably  ainoe  it  came  into  power  over  a 
great  people — the  least  detestable  form  of 
thla  new  religion.  It  tries  to  do  away  with 
'  the  notion  of  divinity,  but  it  does  not  attempt 
to  t>estow  divine  attributes  to  corrupted  hu- 
manity or  blabber  sanctimonious  blasphemy 
about  the  beautiful  strength  of  criminals. 
This  new  religion  becomes  all  the  more  re- 
volting the  more  it  dabbles  In  mysticism. 
When  the  Nazis  speak  of  themselves  as  ap- 
pointed by  their  God  or  by  Providence  to 
murder  any  nation  that  Is  numerically  weaker 
or  has  poaseMlons  that  they  covet,  one  gets  a 
shuddering  sense  that  they  are  truly  In  com- 
munion with  a  spiritual  reality,  namely,  the 
one  we  Christians  call  Satan." 

Let  me  try  to  sxmi  up  In  a  few  sentences 
the  argument  of  this  speech  and  the  practical 
conclusions  to  which  It  points.  All  the  wrong 
attitudes  which  I  have  described,  both  gen- 
eral and  particular,  deserve  condemnation 
because  they  take  no  account  of  the  Nazi 
threat  to  the  principles  and  practices  of 
Christian  civilization.  Every  believer  in  re- 
ligion, morality,  human  rights,  brotherly  love, 
and  truth  is  morally  bound  to  hope  for  and 
to  strive  for  the  overthrow  of  this  horrible 
paganism.  I  shall  conclude  «by  repeating  a 
statement  which  I  made  in  a  radio  address, 
delivered  more  than  15  months  ago: 

"No  genuine  believer  in  Christianity  or  in 
the  moral  law  can  be  neutral,  or  impartial,  or 
Indifferent  in  this  awful  situation.  No  in- 
telligent man  who  holds  that  states  as  well  as 
Individuals  have  duties  of  charity  to  one  an- 
other will  deny  that  the  United  Statea  la 
under  moral  obligation  to  do  all  tliat  it  rea- 
sonably can,  to  employ  every  means  that  can 
be  employed  without  disproportionate  incon- 
venience. In  order  to  defeat  Hitler  and  save 
Christian  civilization  in  Exirope.  The  United 
States  is  not  morally  bound  to  participate 
directly  in  the  conflict,  and  It  ought  not  to  do 
so.  but  It  Is  morally  obliged  to  use  every 
means  short  of  war  to  prevent  the  moral, 
spiritual,  and  economic  devastation  that 
would  follow  the  triumph  of  Hitlerlsm." 


Employment  of  World  War  Veterans  at 
C.  C  C  Camps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  February  12.  1941 


LETTER    FROM   ADMIRAL   DEWEY   HOES- 
MAN,  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 


Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  letter  is  typical  of 
many  which  I  receive.  I  am  in  full  with 
the  viewpoint  of  Admiral  Hoesman. 

Something  ought  to  and  must  be  done 
to  alleviate  this  situation.  These  veter- 
ans offered  and  gave  the  best  of  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  their  country.  The 
most  we  can  do  for  them  will  be  far  too 
little. 

I  do  hope  that  this  Corgress  will  not 
forget  to  take  care  of  these  veterans  and 
all  other  needy  people  of  this  great  land 
of  plenty  which  is  their  heritage. 

The  letter  follows: 

Camp  Jackson  Post.  112, 

Th«  American  Legion, 
Broumstown,  Ind.,  February  6,  1941. 
Hon.  Eakl  Wilson, 

Congressman.  Ninth  District, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Sir:  A  flagrant  case  of  discrimination 
against  employment  of  World  War  veterans 
by  the  War  Department  In  the  positions  as 
subalterns  In  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  was  called 
to  the  attention  of  this  Legion  post  by  mem- 
bers of  C.  C.  C.  Company  1556.  who  were 
made  ineligible  for  such  appointments  by  the 
setting  of  a  maximum  age  limit  of  35  years. 
Following  a  discussion  of  the  matter  by  the 
post,  the  adjutant  was  instructed  to  protest 
vigorously  this  action  by  the  War  Department 
and  responsible  C.  C.  C.  offlcliils  to  men.  like 
yovu-self ,  who  might  be  instrumental  in  hav- 
ing the  reg\ilatlons  changed. 

Considerable  publicity  has  been  given  the 
effort  C.  C.  C.  officials  are  supposed  to  have 
made  to  help  the  veteran  enrollees  rehabili- 
tate themselves  in  gainful  employment  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  Special  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  eraplojrment  for  these  men. 
Effort  was  suppoeed  to  have  been  made  to 
encourage  employers  to  give  these  veterans 
preference  over  less  experienced  and  less 
Bkilled  men.  Through  appointment  of  a 
special  research  assistant  to  the  director  of 
C.  C.  C.  camp  education,  this  assistance  was 
to  be  worked  out  for  veterans.  The  backing 
and  aid  of  the  entire  American  Legion  organi- 
zation was  pledged  by  this  irpeclal  assistant 
to  make  this  assistance  possible.  Now,  when 
the  shortage  of  reserve  officers  makes  the  need 
for  subalterns  acute,  all  veterans  are  made 
ineligible  for  service  as  subaltema  by  their 
own  superior  officers. 

This  action  by  the  War  Department  and 
C.  C.  C.  officials  makes  mockery  of  all  the 
effort  that  might  have  been  made  in  behalf 
of  these  men.  Private  employers  will  say.  "If 
3rour  own  outfit  will  not  give  you  a  Job  be- 
cause of  your  age,  what  do  you  expect  us  to 
do?"  Veterans  Joined  the  C.  C.  C.  because 
they  needed  bread.  Their  greatest  need  now 
is  encouragement  ■  and  confidence  in  them- 
selves. This  action  surely  discourages  them 
and  destroys  any  confidence  that  they  might 
have  gained  through  their  previous  C.  C.  C. 
service. 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  urge  that  you  d3  tdl 
in  your  power  to  correct  this  gross  injustice 
meted  out  to  the  former  service  men  who  are 
C.  C.  C.  enroUeee.  Camp  Jackson  Post  pro- 
tests this  discrimination  against  some  of  its 
members  and  against  all  C.  C.  C.  veteran 
enrollees  as  being  not  only  unjust  and  unfair 
but  also  un-American.  In  this  opporttinlty 
for  employment  we  feel  that  veterans  are 
entitled  to  the  consideration  which  the  Civil 
Service  Commtseion  gives  to  former  service 
men.  But  Instead  we  are  entirely  eliminated 
from  all  possibility  of  advancement  and  pro- 
motion by  our  own  superiors. 

Your  assistance  In  helping  adjust  this  mat- 
ter will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  this  post 
and  by  all  C.  C.  C.  veteran  enrollees. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Admuuu.  Dewxt  Hoesman. 

Adjutant, 


Lincola 
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HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  February  12,  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  HOMER  HOCH, 
FORMER   MEMBER   OP  CONGRESS 


Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recohd,  I  wish  to  include  a  statement  by 
a  former  Member  of  Congress  and  now 
an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Kansas,  Hon.  Homer  Hcch,  relative  to 
Abraham  Lincoln: 

There  Is  no  new  thing  to  be  said  of  Lin- 
coln; nor  is  there  a  new  thing  to  be  said  of 
the  mountains  or  the  sea  or  the  stars.  The 
mountains  ever  tower  In  solemn  majesty 
above  the  drifting  clouds,  the  mysterious  sea 
ever  sobs  upon  the  shore,  and  the  silent  stars 
ever  keep  holy  vigil  above  a  tired  world,  but 
to  mountain  and  sea  and  star  men  turn 
forever  in  unwearied  homage;  and  thus  with 
Lincoln,  for  he  was  mountain  In  grandeur 
of  soul,  he  was  sea  In  deep  undervolce  of 
sadness  and  mystery,  he  was  star  in  stead- 
fast purity  of  purpose  and  of  service,  and  he 
abides.  With  the  name  of  Lincoln,  tears  are 
called  from*  old  men's  eyes,  and,  with  the 
name  of  Lincoln,  childhood  learns  to  lisp  a 
patriot's  devotion;  and  there  Is  no  new  thing 
to  be  said  of  him — what  need  for  such  as  he. 
But  while  the  Republic  stands  on  whose  altar 
he  laid  his  great  mind  and  heart,  while  lib- 
erty Is  cherished,  while  civic  virtue  and  serv- 
ice and  sacrifice  are  honored  In  the  earth, 
the  name  of  Lincoln  will  be  spoken  In  undy- 
ing love  by  the  sons  of  men. 


The  Lease-Lend  Bill 


^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HAH 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wedriesday,  February  12,  1941 


EXCERPTS   FROM   LETTERS   OF   CON- 
STITUENTS 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  letters  received  by 
me: 

Dear  Congrtssman  :  The  vicious,  malignant 
attack  which  you  have  sustained  at  the  hands 
ot  Editor  Hutton  and  the  Blnghamton  Press 
because  of  your  stand  on  the  lease-lend  bill  Is 
obviously  the  work  of  your  arch  political  en- 
emy Harvy  D.  Hinman.  No  one  expected  the 
boys  you  trounced  so  badly  last  November  to 
forget  they  aren't  big  enough.  Because  you 
have  refused  to  take  their  dictation  they  now 
heap  abuse  upon  you  and  question  your  stand 
which  was  patriotic  and  American. 

A.  H.,  Blnghamton. 
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Dear  Mr.  Hall:  Your  vot«  against  the  lease- 
lend  bill,  for  which  you  were  so  soundly  be- 
rated, was  deliberately  misconstrued.  Every- 
body knows  you  are  absolutjely  in  favor  of  aid 
to  Britain.  Your  oppositioln  is  to  the  threat 
of  dictatorship  which  the  ti 

L. 


ill  contains. 
]%.,  Binghamton. 


years 


Dear  Ed:  For  many 
have  written  to  my  dear 
expressed   my   appreciation 
that  was  pleasing  to  me;  I 
you  now  and  say  that  w 
lease-lend  bill  was  one  of 
that  you  could  have  done;  1 
ulate  you  and  thank  you. 
J.  D.  A., 


In   the  past   I 

frlind  Bert  Lord  and 

in  what  he  did 

want  to  write  to 

you  did  In  the 

the  finest  things 

want  to  congrat- 


h!it 


i'mithville  Flats. 


New 


Dear    Congressman    Hali. 
that  the  southern  tier  has 
that  isn't  swayed  by  this 
stand  as  you  have  against 
put  forth  In  the  bill. 

H.  L.  M.,  Sk".,  Binghamton. 


Dear  Congressman  Hall 
the  people  In  this  vicinity 
that  we  still  have  men  in 
the  (guts)    intestinal 
for  their  convictions. 

C. 


Dear  Ed:  I  will  say  that 
of  your  opinion  of  the  bill 
my  opinion,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if 
we  had  some  more  people  bath  In  and  out  of 
Congress  that  had  some  r)eal  guts  no  man 
would  have  the  cheek  to  hahd  a  bill  like  this 
to  Congress  and  hope  for  j)assage. 

D.  V^,  Binghamton. 


We    are    proud 

a  Representative 

Deal  but  will 

the  foolish  terms 


The  majority  of 

are  proud  to  know 

/.merlca  that  have 

fortitude  to  stand  up 


E.  S.,  Unadilla. 


your  explanation 
H.  R.  1776  is  also 


yovr 


Dear  Eddie:  The  vwlter 
to  compliment  you  on 
cent  American  reasoning, 
very  clearly  by  your  vote 
lend-lease  bill. 

J.  S.  W.,  Binghamton 


Wishes  at  this  time 

sound  100-per- 

i'hlch  showed  up 

against  the  dictator 


Dear  Ed.:  When  the  peopl 
they  have  been  deceived  by 
tion  that  is  playing  the  povrer 
rope  we  will  turn  to  men 
future  leadership  of  our  country 


Dear  Congressman  Halij; 
on  your  courageous  vote 
Messrs.  Hutton,  Hinman,  ahd  Whltelaw  have 
their  heads  in  clouds  of  war  hysteria.  Thank 
God  our  elected  Representative  has  his  feet 
on  the  ground.    Keep  up 


e  awake  and  find 

an  admlnlstra- 

politics  of  Eu- 

like  you  for  the 


F,.  C.  R.,  Sidney. 


Congratulations 
on   bill   No.    1776. 


the  good  work. 
E.  A.  W.,  Union. 


Dear  Ed:  I  read  Mr. 
the  press  regarding  your 
and  lend  bill.     This  is 
question  on  which  I  disagreje 
E.  P 


net 


Hiitton's  editorial  In 

vote  on  the  lease 

the  only  public 

with  Mr.  Hutton. 

T.,  Binghamton. 


Dear  Mr.  Hall:  I  notice  that  you  are  tak- 
ing a  drubbing  from  the  Binghamton  Press 
because  of  your  vote  on  ;he  lend-lease  bill. 
Let  me  say  that  the  major  ty  of  the  voters  In 
the  rural  area  of  your  district  are  with  you  on 
this.  They  admire  you  fo ;■  not  being  swayed 
by  the  hysteria  which  has  gripped  the  coun- 
try and  for  being  for  America  first.  You  hive 
also  been  true  to  your  preelection  promise 
that  you  are  against  involving  this  country  In 
war.    You  are  doing  a  good  Job. 

(3.  F.  W.,  Walton. 

Dear  Mr.  Hall:  I  believe  the  Binghamton 
Press  has  Ufed  bad  taste  iln  attacking  you  In 
today's  editorial.  Stick  to  your  guns  and 
don't  weaken.  You  can  Iceep  your  head  up 
high,  because  you  have  had  courage  and  have 
been  fearless  in  your  vote. 

P.  L.  H.,  Deposit. 


Mt  Dear  Mr.  Hall:  I  know  a  Congressman 

of  your  intelligence  would  foresee  the  barrage 

of  Insults  and  smears  that  would  follow  your 

opposition  vote,  and  I  want  to  commend  you. 

M.  I.  M.,  Johnson  CUy. 

Dear  Ed:  While  Congressman  Hall's  vote 
against  the  lease-lend  bill  met  with  the  ap- 
proval and  praise  of  the  peace-loving  people 
of  the  triple  cities  it  appears  that  a  certain 
group  are  greatly  disappointed,  in  fact  very 
sore,  because  of  Hall's  stand  In  the  most  Im- 
portant question  in  which  real  Americanism 
is  at  stake.  Let  It  be  known  that  a  former 
powertul  political  organization  in  Bingham- 
ton operating  under  the  G.  O.  P.  banner  have 
lost  their  power  and  have  degenerated  into  a 
dictatorship. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  S., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  F., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  M., 
T.  F.  M.. 

Johnson  City. 

De.\r  Eddie:  Don't  be  dismayed  at  the  dis- 
graceful publicity  that  the  pro-British  war- 
mongering wolves  are  turning  loose  upon 
you.  These  are  serious  and  tragic  times,  and 
you  are  now  being  put  to  a  test.  I  hope  you 
"come  through"  a  statesman  and  not  Just 
another  politician.  I,  for  one,  think  It  un- 
becoming of  Hutton.  of  the  Press,  to  publish 
the  vicious  editorial  he  published  in  to- 
night's paper.  He  Is  notorious  In  being  a 
supporter  of  Merwln  K.  Hart. 

G.  C.  M..  Binghamton. 

Dear  Congressman  Hall:  When  the  peo- 
ple give  Roosevelt  the  power  he  is  asking 
for  there  is  little  difference  between  him 
and  Hitler. 

Mrs.  R.  H.,  Binghamton. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  am  sure  the  major- 
ity of  the  American  people  honor  you  for 
the  stand  you  have  taken,  and  thank  God 
we  have  some  real  men  in  Washington  and 
not  all  rubber  stamps.  Thank  God  we  still 
have  a  few  men  like  you  that  can't  be  bought 
out  and  that  will  not  sell  our  youth  down 
the  road  to  war  and  hell  for  the  almighty 
dollar.  You  have  only  to  answer  to  your 
Almighty  God  and  the  voters  of  this  dis- 
trict, and  I  am  sure  both  are  well  pleased 
with  the  stand  you  have  taken  and  only 
wish  to  God  we  had  more  real'  true-blue 
Americans  like  you  in  Washington.  May 
God  help  you  in  this  fight  to  save  the  democ- 
racy ot  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  youth  of  our  country  from  the  hands  of 
the  power-mad,  moneyjlovlng  warmongers 
of  this  country  and  Europe. 

Mrs.  G.  M.  B.,  Unadilla. 

Dear  Ed:  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  stand  against  the  lease-lend  bill.  I 
regret  It  passed  In  spite  of  the  opposition. 
uWlth  the  enactment  of  the  bill  I  can  see  llt- 
ri^  difference  between  ours  and  the  totali- 
tarian style  of  government.  My  real  pur- 
pose in  writing  this  Is  because  of  criticism 
you  received  In  the  Press  this  evening  from 
certain  Binghamton  citizens.  They  claim 
your  attitude  does  not  represent  the  will  of 
the  people  of  this  city.  I  wish  to  contra- 
dict that  statement.  In  the  past  few  weeks 
I  have  talked  with  perhaps  a  hundred  peo- 
ple about  their  attitude  In  this  matter.  I 
would  venture  to  guess  that  better  thiftn  90 
percent  were  against  the  measure. 

W.  F.  B..  Binghamton. 

Dear  Mr.  Hall:  My  heartiest  congratula- 
tions on  your  vote  on  lend-lease  vote. 

E.  M.  G.,  Binghamton. 

Dear  Mr.  Hall:  We  noted  that  you  voted 
against  H.  R.  1776.  We  are  sure  that  you  will 
never  regret  what  you  did. 

E.  L.  C,  Oneonta. 


Dear     Congressman     Hall:  You     arc     at 
present     impregnable     In     this     district.      I 
thought  I'd  let  you  know  my  sentiment. 
H.  a.  N..  Binghamton. 

Dear  Congressman:  If  you  think  you  are 
right,  stick  to  your  guns.  Don't  let  them 
bulldoze  you. 

D.  L.  C. 


The  Dies  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 


Tuesday.  February  11. 1941 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  action  of  the  House  yes- 
terday in  extending  the  life  of  the  Dies 
committee.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the 
debate  was  limited  to  1  hour,  as  many  of 
us  wanted  to  discuss  the  fine  work  of  the 
committee.  The  Dies  committee  has  ren- 
dered our  country  a  real  service.  It  haa 
strengthened  Americanism  on  one  hand 
and  has  exposed  subversive  movements 
and  alien  influences  on  the  other. 

Someone  has  properly  said  that  our  Na- 
tion is  in  no  danger  of  being  destroyed 
from  without,  but  there  is  grave  danger 
of  its  beinx  destroyed  from  within.  With 
this  in  mind,  I  introduced  on  the  opening 
day  of  this  Congress  H.  R.  1080,  which 
provides  for  the  prompt  deportation  of 
any  alien  convicted  of  espionage  or  sab- 
otage against  our  Government  and  its  de- 
fense program.  We  passed  a  similar  bill 
in  the  last  Congress,  but  it  was  vetoed  by 
the  President.  It  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  Congress  should  act  immediately  on 
this  legislation  and  pass  it  over  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  if  necessary.  We  must  not 
permit  such  "fifth  column"  activities  in 
this  country  as  that  which  destroyed 
foreign  governments  in  Europe. ,  As  real 
Americans,  let  us  encourage  the  members 
of  the  Dies  committee  to  continue  their 
work  and  further  rid  this  country  of  those 
who  are  more  interested  in  communism, 
nazi-ism.  and  fascism  than  real  Ameri- 
canism. 


The  Lease-Lend  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KEAN 

OF  NEW   JERSEY 

Ui  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  February  12.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    NEWARK    STAR- 
LEDGER 


Mr.  KEAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
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Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger: 
[From  the  Newark  Star -Ledger  J 

MAJORTTT  TOO  SMALL 

For  the  sake  of  America's  future,  we  trust 
that  the  administration  will  not — 

1.  Consider  the  260-165  vote  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  favor  of  the  lease-lend 
bill  an  adequately  Impressive  demonstration 
of  national  unity. 

2.  Blame  the  disturbingly  large  size  of  the 
opposition  on  cussedness,  lack  of  patriotism, 
or  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  British  cause. 

America  has  needed,  and  the  world  has 
needed,  a  striking  demonstration  of  national 
unity  in  a  determination  to  help  Britain 
check  Hitler.  A  vote  of  260  to  165  is  a  good 
political  victory  but  not  the  striking  demon- 
stration needed  to  thrill  the  democracies 
and  serve  notice  upon  the  dictators. 

National-defense  measures  and  measures 
designed  to  help  Britain  should  be  so  de- 
vised and  so  maneuvered  in  the  legislative 
halls  as  to  command  more  Impressive  major- 
ities. If  the  vote  In  the  House  fairly  reflected 
a  division  of  opinion  on  fiuidamentals  of 
foreign  policy  there  would  be  no  cause  for 
complaint.  But  It  is  apparent  that  the 
forces  of  Isolationism  and  the  forces  of  moral 
callousness  ""could  not.  If  the  issue  were 
clearly  defined,  collect  more  than  a  handful 
of  votes. 

True,  there  Is  a  basic  difference  of  opinion 
among  advocates  of  aid  to  Britain  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  aid.  Such  honest  differences  of 
opinion  must  be  respected  and  accepted.  But 
not  all  of  the  165  House  votes  cast  negatively 
are  based  upon  that  difference  of  opinion. 
Many  of  those  votes  were  cast  on  the  basis  of 
suspicion  of  the  administration:  some  must 
have  been  cast  on  the  basis  of  resentment 
against  the  administration  for  falling  to  con- 
sult the  political  opposition;  others  must  have 
been  cast  on  the  basis  of  fear  of  granting  the 
President  excessive  powers. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  administration  to  build 
up  a  greater  degree  of  national  unity.  Pos- 
session of  power  Implies  responsibility.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  administration  to  make  non- 
polltlcal  gestures  to  the  opposition:  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  administration  to  disarm  the  s\ie- 
plcions  of  the  opposition;  it  Is  the  duty  of 
the  administration  to  broaden  the  base  of 
defense  legislation  by  negotiating  legislation,' 
short  of  sacrificing  aim  and  principles,  wlth^ 
the  political  opposition. 

The  administration  cannot  hope  to  obtain 
the  support  of  those  who  are  not  heart  and' 
soul  for  the  policy  of  aiding  those  who  are 
resisting  our  common  enemy.  But  the  ad-"" 
ministration  should  not  be  content  as  long 
as  there  is  a  single  Member  of  Congress 
wholeheartedly  favoring  aid  to  Britain  who 
Is  kept  from  voting  favorably  by  reasonable 
suspicions,  offensive  legislative  strategy,  or 
absence  of  Interpartlsan  good  will. 

Upon  the  Republican  opposition  also  rests 
an  obligation — the  duty  of  signifying  a  will- 
ingness to  participate  in  framing  legislation 
on  a  broader  basis  and  repudiating  both 
isolationian  and  moral  neutrality  as  party 
doctrines. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  deepest  concern 
that  the  American  people  are  not  as  united 
in  legislative  action  in  this  great  crisis  as 
we  are  in  thought  and  emotion.  The  dis- 
crepancy reflects  faults  in  leadership  that 
should  be  speedily  repaired. 


The  Lend-Lease  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

or  coNNXcncxjT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  February  12.  1941 


SERMON  BY  THE  REVEREND  DR.  OSCAR 

£.  MAURER 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  therein 
a  sermon  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Oscar  E. 
Maurer,  one  of  the  outstanding  members 
of  the  clergy  of  the  city  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  whose  patriotism  and  achieve- 
ments are  high  chronicles  in  our  annals. 

The  sermon  follows: 

The  President  has  caused  a  bill  to  be  in- 
troduced Into  Congress  "to  promote  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States,"  which,  in  effect, 
suspends  democracy  and  establishes  a  dic- 
tatorship even  in  time  of  peace.  He  assured 
the  Nation,  over  and  over  again,  before  and 
during  the  campaign,  that  our  effort  to  aid 
Britain  was  to  be  short  of  war.  The  Repub- 
lican candidate  offered  the  same  assurances 
Now  the  phrase  "short  of  war"  has  disap- 
peared. The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  endorse  the  President's  bill 
without  qualification.  The  Republican  can- 
didate endorses  it  In  a  slightly  modified  form. 
Legislation  Involving  billions  of  dollars  which 
we  were  told  were  for  defense  and  for  defense 
only,  has  been  left  far  behind.  The  Presi- 
dent asks  for  powers  equivalent  to  those 
which  Hitler  demanded  and  obtained  from 
the  German  people.  Congress  is  asked  vir- 
tually to  abdicate  its  most  essential  powers. 
The  system  of  checks  and  balances  on  which 
the  Constitution  is  based  Is  to  be  suspended. 
Congress  could,  of  cotirse,  refuse  to  vote  the 
necessary  money,  but  the  bill  gives  the  Pres- 
ident power  to  create  situations  In  which 
Congress  will  be  powerless  to  refuse. 

Under  the  guise  of  defending  democracy  the 
bill  suspends  democracy  and  substitutes  a 
totalitarian  form  of  government.  It  goes  far 
beyond  the  giving  of  material  aid  to  Britain. 
The  Nation  has  adjusted  itself  to  that  meas- 
ure and  is  proceeding  to  carry  It  Into  effect. 
"TTie  lend-lease  bill  aims  at  military  interven- 
tion. It  gives  the  President  the  authority  to 
send  not  only  all  available  materials  to  the 
European  confiict  but  also  American  men. 
None  of  the  present  crop  of  dictators  has 
gi  eater  power  than  will  be  conferred  by  this 
bill  if  it  becomes  a  law. 

Abraham  Lincoln  never  demanded  nor  held 
such  power  even  when  civil  war  endangered 
the  life  of  the  Nation.  Woodrow  Wilson  never 
demanded  nor  held  such  power  during  the 
World  War.  The  President  demands  it  and  a 
committee  of  Congress  this  past  week  began 
holding  hearings  as  to  whether  or  not  It 
should  be  granted.  Powerful  pressure  groups 
are  In  favor  of  granting  it.  Those  opposed 
seem  to  lack  effective  organization.  We  are 
at  a  terribly  critical  moment.  In  the  last  6 
months  we  have  moved  steadily  toward  war, 
and  now  we  are  at  the  verge  of  It.    In  fact, 


we  are  over  the  verge  and  have  begun  the 
descent.  When  a  President  of  the  United 
States  puts  out  to  sea  to  welcome  an  ambas- 
sador from  the  warship  of  a  foreign  power, 
that  act  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  intention 
nor  the  ambassador's  expectation. 

Sentiment  In  Britain  Is  divided.  There  are 
many — some  of  them  leaders  of  opinion — who 
advise  us  to  keep  out.  They  feel  that  we 
should  help  them  in  material  ways  but  that 
we  should  not  declare  war  nor  get  into  the 
fighting:  that  we  should  keep  one  place  on 
Gcd's  earth  where  democracy  has  not  been 
suspended.  These  are  the  people  represented 
by  the  Anglican  archbishops,  the  Roman 
Catholic  cardinal,  en^j^the  head  of  the  Free 
Churches,  who  have  setiorth  their  peace  alms 
and  who  want  to  avoid  another  Versailles. 
The  world  has  yet  to  learn  the  aims  of  the 
British  Government,  and  yet  we  have  been 
told  that  it  is  our  duty  to  become  allied  with 
that  Government  In  the  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

There  are  others  in  Britain  who  want  our 
military  Intervention;  who  feel  that  cur  men 
should  be  sent  over — "not  this  year."  to  quote 
the  Prime  Minister,  but.  by  inference,  eventu- 
ally. This  is  the  attitude  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, which  Lord  Halifax  represents,  and 
he  has  been  given  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  President  is  sympathetic  to  these  desires. 

If  the  President  obtains  the  power  he  de- 
mands there  will,  of  course,  be  no  overt  act 
of  aggression  on  our  part.  The  matter  will 
be  handled  in  a  much  more  subtle  way.  We 
shall  wait  for  an  "incident"  to  occur.  Sooner 
or  later  It  will  appear  necessary  to  convoy 
merchant  vessels  with  warships.  Then  an 
American  ship  will  be  torpedoed,  and  that 
will  be  the  excuse  for  fighting.  Just  as  it  was 
the  last  time.  Only  this  time  Congress,  the 
representative  of  the  people,  will  not  have 
anything  to  say  about  it.  The  matter  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  President.  He  will  not 
even  have  to  declare  war.  He  can  simply 
begin  it.  And  when  he  does,  any  person  who 
protests  will  be  called  a  traitor. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  vitally  important  that 
citizens  who  are  opposed  to  the  suspension 
of  democracy  should  register  their  opinion 
now  with  their  Senators  and  Representatives, 
while  there  is  yet  time.  It  will  be  too  late 
If  this  bill  passes.  Once  the  die  is  cast  and 
we  are  at  war,  there  will  be  no  freedcm  for 
the  expression  of  opinion.  Even  now,  while 
we  are  still  technically  at  peace.  Congress  is 
informed  that  "the  best  way  of  dealing  with 
a  few  slackers  or  troublemakers  In  our  midst 
is  first  to  shame  them  by  patriotic  example, 
and,  if  that  fails,  to  use  the  sovereignty  of 
government."  If  such  a  threat  can  be  used 
In  peacetime  to  suppress  the  free  expression 
of  opinion,  what  may  we  expect  in  wartime? 

Write  or  telegraph  the  Connecticut  dele- 
gation in  Congress  now.  Tell  them  to  resist 
abdication  of  their  powers.  Tell  them  that 
you  want  constitutional  government  to  be 
preserved.  Mr.  Joseph  Kennedy,  in  his  radio 
address  to  the  Nation,  said  we  do  not  need  to 
get  into  the  war  If  we  do  not  want  to.  But  if 
the  lend-lease  bill  passes  we  will  not  have 
anything  to  say  about  it. 

It  may  seem  to  you  that  I  am  Introducing 
a  political  issue  into  this  pulpit.  Well,  if  I 
am,  it  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  a  min- 
ister of  Center  Church,  In  its  long  history, 
has  spoken  on  political  Issues.  But  I  beg 
you  to  see  that  this  is  far  more  than  a  politi- 
cal issue.  The  suspension  of  democracy  is  a 
moral  issue.  Our  liberties  are  at  stake. 
There  ought  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  how  I  feel 
about    the    philosophy    of    totalitarianism. 
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Over  and  over  again  I  have  said  from  this 
pulpit  that  it  Is  the  der  ial  of  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  It  demearjs  the  human  per- 
sonality which  Jesus  revered.  It  hates  Chris- 
tianity because  it  knows  [that  Christianity  Is 
the  vital  spirit  of  democracy.  Its  philosophy 
is  wrong  and  its  methods  are  wrong.  And 
when  the  methods  of  totalitarianism  are 
urged  for  the  alleged  defense  of  democracy 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  asks 
to  be  made  a  dictator,  I  tell  that  that  Is  a 
moral  Issue  and  the  pulpit  ought  to  say 
something  about  it.  Ev^ry  Christian  citizen 
ought  to  say  something  about  It.  Say  It! 
Speak  up!  Let  us  come  qut  In  favor  of  keep- 
ing to  our  democratic  method  of  aiding 
Britain  and  China,  as  v«e  have  been  doing. 
But  It  is  not  enough  thgt  we  should  be  the 
world's  "arsenal  of  democracy."  Let  us  be 
the  granary  of  democracy  for  supplying  food 
to  sarving  millions.  And  in  the  name  of 
all  that  America  has  stoqd  for  let  us  be  the 
sanctuary  of  democracy,  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people]  and  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  parth. 


The  Dies  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BUCKNEY 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  February  11, 1941 


Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  House 
Resolution  90  providing  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Dies  investigating  commit- 
tee. This  resolution  provides  for  the 
continuance  of  the  Dies  committee  for 
15  months  and  for  additional  appropri- 
ation not  to  exceed  $150,000  for  its  con- 
tinuance. 

I  think  that  one  could  safely  state  that 
it  is  generally  conceded  in  the  House 
that  the  Dies  investigating  committee 
has  performed  an  outstanding  service  in 
revealing  to  the  American  people  the 
existence  of  communism  and  other 
"isms"  hostile  to  our  form  of  government. 

Ifi  the  weekly  letters  which  I  send  to 
the  newspapers  of  my  district,  I  have 
repeatedly  stated  that  America  has  more 
to  fear  from  foes  within  than  enemies 
without.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
these  days  when  the  United  States  is 
endeavoring  to  protect  its  national  de- 
fense, in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Air  Corps. 

The  Dies  committee  has  made  the 
American  people  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  if  they  wish  to  preserve  American 
institutions  they  must  be  alert,  and  ever 
on  guard  against  those  subversive  influ- 
ences which  those  hostile  to  our  form 
of  government  wish  to  spread  in  this 
country.  I  can  honestly  state  that  the 
Dies  investigating  committee  has  done 
much  to  alleviate  subversive  interest  in 
my  home  State,  the  result  of  which  has 


been  greatly  beneficial  and  salutary  to 
the  State  and  to  its  citizens. 

I  am  constantly  receiving  letters,  let- 
ters by  the  hundreds,  from  patriotic 
citizens  in  my  district  who  stress  the 
thought  that  the  United  States  should 
free  themselves  from  those  radicals  who 
do  not  believe  in  our  form  of  government; 
that  those  who  are  here  illegally  should 
be  deported:  that  the  immigration  laws 
should  be  greatly  strengthened  and  then 
rigidly  enforced.  If  we  are  to  preserve 
the  great  heritage  of  American  institu- 
tions and  love  of  country,  then  this  must 
be  done,  otherwise  the  great  sacrifice 
made  by  loyal  American  soldiers  who 
were  willing  to  give  their  lives  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
American  form  of  government  was  in 
vain. 

One  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  na- 
tional patriotism  and  love  of  country  is 
that  manifested  by  the  great  majority  of 
Legionnaires,  Spanish  War  veterans,  and 
other  military  organizations  who  are  pre- 
ponderantly in  favor  of  the  continued  in- 
vestigation of  the  Dies  committee,  and 
the  removal  from  this  country  of  those 
foreigners  who  are  here  simply  to  sub- 
vert the  American  form  of  government. 
The  great  mass  of  our  soldier  citizens  are 
still  soldiers  of  peace,  fighting  just  as 
patriotically  and  energetically  for  the 
maintenance  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment as  they  fought  from  the  military 
standpoint  in  the  wars  in  which  they 
served. 

America  is  fortunate,  indeed,  that  this 
great  mass  of  patriots  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  48  States  are 
manifesting  this  zeal  for  their  country. 
I  think  this  resolution  should  be  passed 
and  the  appropriation  made  which  is 
necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  Dies 
committee.  I  think  the  committee 
should  be  authorized  fully  and  com- 
pletely to  proceed  fearlessly  in  their  in- 
vestigation and  let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may. 

There  is  no  politics  in  this  resolution. 
Every  Republican,  every  Democrat,  every 
man  loyal  to  American  institutions 
should  stand  back  of  this  committee.  I 
think  the  committee  should  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  splendid  work  that  they 
have  done.  I  know  full  well  the  obstacles 
that  have  been  placed  in  the  committee's 
progress  from  certain  sources,  but  again 
I  state  that  if  we  are  to  preserve  America 
as  you  and  I  have  been  taught  to  believe 
in  America,  if  the  America  of  the  future 
is  to  protect  our  boys  and  girls  as  we  have 
been  protected,  then  this  committee 
should  be  authorized  to  proceed  further. 

I  shall  vote  for  this  resolution  gladly, 
knowing  full  well  that  should  it  carry,  as 
I  believe  It  will,  that  it  will  strike  a  death 
knell  to  the  ruthless  and  subversive 
groups  whose  sole  purpose  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  America  as  you  and  I  know  it,  and 
the  substitution  in  its  place  of  a  govern- 
ment that  will  not  conform  to  the  great 
American  ideal  which  has  made  America 
the  leader  of  the  world. 
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ARTICLE  BY  HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER. 
OF  MINNESOTA.  IN  THE  MOOSE  MAGA- 
ZINE FOR  MARCH  1941.  ON  THE  SUBJECT 
OF   ABRAHAM   LINCOLN 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  article  written  by  me  for  the 
Moose  Magazine.  Mooseheart.  111.,  for 
March  1941,  on  the  subject  of  Abraham 
Lincoln: 

A  TRIBUTE  TO   "THE  TTPICAL  AMERICAN" 

(By  William  A.  Pittencer.  supreme  council- 
man of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  and 
Member  of  Congress  from  Minnesou) 
During  my  college  days  I  was  privUeged  to 
be  a  student  under  a  great  historian,  who 
pictured  Abraham  Lincoln  to  me  as  "the 
typical  American"  who  has  never  been  ex- 
celled in  the  homely  virtues  of  intellect, 
courage,  honesty,  and  good  common  sense. 
The  world  proclaims  the  correctness  of  this 
tribute.  This  month  of  February  is  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  two  such  men  whose 
birthdays  occur  at  this  time.  It  is  my  privi- 
lege to  eulogize  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was 
born  in  the  traditional  log  cabin  on  February 
12,  1809,  and  who  came  to  an  untimely  death 
at  the  hands  of  an  assassin  on  April  14,  1865. 
Typifying  the  equality  of  opportunity  in 
this  great  Republic  of  ours,  h«  made  his  way 
to  the  highest  round  in  the  ladder  of  success, 
and  was  serving  his  second  term  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  when  death  came. 
A  believer  in  freedom  and  a  foe  of  slavery! 
the  crowning  glory  of  his  life  took  place  on 
January  1,  1863,  when  he  signed  the  emanci- 
pation proclamation  and  struck  the  shackles 
of  bondage  from  the  slaves  in  free  America. 
His  prophetic  declaration  that  the  Union 
could  not  survive  half  slave  and  half  free 
was  the  most  profound  idea  ever  conceived 
in  the  mind  of  man.  As  the  years  go  by 
we  measure  his  greatness  by  the  soundness 
of  his  vision. 

Equally  as  important  to  the  cause  of  con- 
stitutional government  and  the  future  of  our 
country  was  his  announced  determination 
when  he  took  office  as  President  in  1861  that 
the  Union  which  the  Revolutionary  heroes 
had  established  must  be  preserved.  Only  a 
man  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Infinite  could 
reach,  under  the  obstacles  which  beset  him. 
such  a  profound  and  correct  conclusion.  The 
passage  of  time  has  given  a  sacred  sig- 
nificance to  his  inspired  judgment  and  action 
that  there  should  be  but  one  flag  and  one 
government  in  our  country.  Thus  he  set- 
tled for  all  time  that  this  la  an  Indestructible 
Union  of  indestructible  States. 

What  a  tragedy  might  have  taken  place  if 
some  weakling  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Nation  during  those  trying  and  critical  days. 
Such  a  person  might  easily  have  yielded  to 
the  false  arguments  of  powerful  factions,  to 
the  popular  demands  of  peace  at  any  price. 
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Such  an  erroneous  policy  would  have  meant 
the  end  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
and  would  have  perpetuated  human  slavery 
on  this  continent  for  all  future  time.  The 
whole  course  of  history  would  have  been 
changed.  The  generations  which  have  fol- 
lowed the  great  emancipator  would  not  new 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  united  people  and 
the  freedom  which  every  Individual  enjoys 
and  appreciates  more  and  more  In  the  life 
of  today. 

It  Is  only  when  we  look  at  the  mistakes 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  make  that 
we  realize  that  he  was  a  leader  surpassed  by 
none  whose  names  grace  the  pages  of  his- 
tory. As  we  count  the  birthdays  of  the  bene- 
factors of  the  human  race,  his  heads  the  list. 
Our  Government  has  acknowledged  its  grati- 
tude. It  has  erected  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  a  shrine  sacred  to  his  memory. 
It  Is  known  as  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  Before 
It  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  who  visit  this 
city  kneel  and  pay  homage. 

There  Is  one  full-time  subject  that  the  ed- 
ucational institutions  of  today  should  teach 
the  youth  of  our  land.  That  subject  Is  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  The  story  of  his  life  Is  a  lesson 
for  youth.  It  Is  an  Inspiration  for  every  stu- 
dent. He  was  confronted  with  problems  that 
come  to  our  young  people  today.  A  knowl- 
edge of  what  he  endured  and  what  he 
achieved  will  make  all  persons  better  and 
finer  citizens. 

A  year  ago  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  voiced  their  senti- 
ments.    One  of  them  said: 

•To  we  m  America  now  the  birth,  life,  ca- 
reer, accomplishments,  and  death  of  Lincoln 
Is  our  most  familiar  story,  but,  like  the  prayer 
of  the  Lord,  it  grows  more  sweet  by  Its  repe- 
tition and  generations  yet  uncontemplated 
will  retell  the  story  with  the  same  warm  en- 
thusiasm in  which  I  do  it  again  tonight." 

Another  distinguished  colleague  gave  fhls 
estimate  of  "the  Typical  American"  at  a  meet- 
ing held  to  honor  his  memory.    He  said : 

"Abraham  Lincoln,  'shepherd  of  the  people,' 
that  name  the  world's  best  rulers  ever  crave. 
He  fed  us  with  counsel  when  we  were  In 
doubt,  with  Inspiration  when  we  faltered, 
with  caution  when  we  would  be  rash, 
and  with  calm,  clear,  trustful  cheerfulness, 
through  many  of  the  darkest  hotirs  In  the 
Nation's  history." 

Another  Member  of  Congress  used  this 
language  in  giving  the  outstanding  character- 
istics of  Lincoln: 

"Lincoln  was  a  great  man  because  he  was 
a  simple,  sincere,  Jtist,  and  honest  man.  Lin- 
coln was  eloquent  because  his  was  the  elo- 
quence of  simple  phrasing,  plain  speaking, 
the  language  of  the  people  and  for  the 
people." 

And  ao,  throughout  this  broad  land.  In 
the  month  ol  February,  we  keep  green  the 
memory  of  this  greatest  Aa^rican.  My  con- 
cluding message,  my  concluding  thought  is 
ably  put  by  the  author  of  the  following  verse, 
who  says: 

"Some  opulent  force  of  genius,  soul,  and  race 
Some  deep  life  cturent  from  far  centuries 
Flowed  to  his  mind  and  lighted  his  sad  eyes. 
And  gave  his  name,  among  the  great  names, 
high  place. 

"Unschooled  scholar,  how  did  you  learn 
The  wisdom  a  lifetime  may  not  earn? 
Unsainted  martyr,  higher  than  a  saint, 
Tou  were  a  man's  constraint. 

"In  the  world,  of  the  world  was  your  lot; 
With  it  and  for  it  the  flght  you  fought 
And  never  'til  time  Is  Itself  forgot  and  the 

heart  of  man  is  a  pulseless  clot 
Shall  the  blood  flow  slow,  when  we  think 

the  thought  of  Lincoln." 

The  good  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 
Measured  by  this  standard,  Lincoln  will  be 
classed  among  the  world's  Immortals. 
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RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  AT  THE  TWKiNlY- 
8IXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
ILLINOIS  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  certain  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  at 
Its  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting,  Janu- 
ary 31.  1941.  It  is  of  interest  to  know 
that  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association 
is  the  largest  State  organization  in  the 
family  of  State  farm  bureaus  comprising 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
It  represents  70,000  of  the  440,000  family 
memberships  comprising  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

The  resolutions  are  as  follows: 
[Resolutions  relating  to  State  and  local  mat- 
ters are  omitted  herein] 

FOREWORD 

Our  beloved  country  now  faces  the  gravest 
problems  In  the  lifetime  of  anyone  now  liv- 
ing. Illinois  farmers  are  not  defeatists.  We 
are  confident  that  the  great  Institutions  of 
democracy  that  we  have  bullded  In  this 
cotmtry  will  withstand  the  most  vicious 
assaults  and  will  emerge  from  the  ordeals 
ahead  stronger  than  ever  and  will  constitute, 
to  a  greater  degree  than  ever  before,  a  beacon 
light  of  hope  and  encouragement  for  all  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Most  of  the  population  of  the  Old  World 
stands  aghast,  in  fear  and  trembling,  at  the 
horrible  aggressions,  the  terroristic  methods 
of  the  dictators  and  the  appalling  forces  of 
total  war  set  in  motion  by  them.  If  hope  Is 
lost  by  the  people  who  constitute  the  forces 
of  decency,  then  everything  is  lost.  We  be- 
lieve It  Is  providential  that  our  own  great 
Nation  has  been  preserved  as  a  great  fortress 
of  hope  for  humanity. 

II  this  Nation  Is  to  assume  world  leader- 
ship of  the  forces  of  Christian  democracy, 
then  we  must  make  our  country  strong,  uni- 
fied, and  absolutely  impregnable  to  military 
attack.  Total  war  Is  a  challenge  to  all  of 
our  cherished  Institutions.  Total  defense  Is 
the  only  adequate  answer  to  that  challenge. 

Insofar  as  may  be  consistent  with  owe  ob- 
jective of  total  defense,  we  believe  this  Na- 
tion should  make  all  possible  speed  In  sup- 
plying In  abundance  the  materials  and 
equipment  so  sorely  needed  by  Great  Britain 
and  her  Allies  who  are  so  valiantly  defend- 
ing the  last  outpost  of  democracy  In  the 
Old  World. 

To  assure  the  greatest  possible  speed  In 
perfecting  otu:  defenses,  we  favor  that  tempo- 
rary concentration  of  power  in  our  President; 
but  we  Insist  with  all  the  force  at  oxir  com- 
mand that  such  a  grant  of  povrer  be  clearly 
defined  and  adjxisted  to  a  definitely  limited 
time.  We  further  insist  that,  in  mobilizing 
cur  national  strength  for  defense,  all  groups 
In  our  domestic  economy  be  called  upon  to 
assume  their  respective  shares  of  the  burden, 
and  that  their  rights  and  their  welfare  be 
safeguarded  to  the  end  that  economic  bal- 
ance be  achieved  and  maintained.  It  is  only 
through   providing   equality   of   opportunity 


to  all  citizens  that  their  united  allegiance 
to  the  processes  of  democracy  can  be  assured 
throughout  the  emergency  and  throughout 
the  period  of  world  reconstruction  that  will 
follow  the  tragic  chapter  of  world  history 
that  Is  now  being  written  In  blood. 

I.    COORDINATION    WITHIN    THE    NATIONAL    FARM 
PROGRAM 

During  past  years,  by  acts  of  Congress  and 
by  Executive  order,  certain  Federal  agencies 
actively  and  directly  afifecting  and  servicing 
farmers,  have  been  placed  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculttire. 
These  agencies  under  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, established  separately  and  at  various 
times,  administer  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  crop  insurance,  marketing  agree- 
ments, Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration. These  in  part  are  known 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
the  "action  agencies,"  In  contrast  to  the 
educational  research  and  regulatory  bureaus 
within  the  Department.  We  do  not  Include 
with  these  agencies  and  bureaus,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  statement.  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration or  Rtiral  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, both  of  which,  however,  are  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  operation  of  these  several  action  agencies 
now  involves  the  annual  personnel  of  over 
32.000  persons  with  a  pay  roll  In  excess  of 
$65,000,000  annually.  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration alone  now  has  a  permanent  person- 
nel of  over  17,000  persons  with  a  budgeted 
pay  roll  of  over  $29,000,000. 

Illinois  Agricultural  Association,  In  line 
with  the  declared  policy  of  its  national  or- 
ganization, the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, insists  that  the  Congress  now  in  ses- 
sion, for  the  purpose  of  efficiency  and  econo- 
my, perfect  a  reorganization  of  these  so-cailed 
action  agencies;  that  In  this  reorganization, 
duplication  and  overlapping  be  eliminated; 
and  that  a  complete  reorganization  be  made 
In  Washington  with  the  extension  of  such 
coordination  into  the  several  States,  counties, 
and  local  communities. 

Farm  Bureau  people  believe  that  the  in- 
tegrity and  permanence  of  the  national  farm 
program  are  Inseparably  interwoven  Into  the 
principle  of  true  cooperation.  Cooperation 
among  farmers  themselves,  cooperation  be- 
tween Federal  agencies  and  the  established, 
time-proven  agencies  within  the  States,  and 
cooperation  of  all  forces  within  their  proper 
and  respective  spheres  will  solve  the  problems 
of  American  agriculture  if  properly  coordi- 
nated. The  kindly,  yet  dynamic  forces  of 
cooperation,  if  unleashed  from  a  highly  cen- 
tralized domination,  If  released  from  the 
death  hand  of  bureaucracy  and  if  freed  from 
the  grasp  of  political  Infiuences,  will  rekindle 
again  the  interest  and  faith  of  American 
farmers  in  their  national  farm  program.  To 
attain  this  objective,  reorganization  and  co- 
ordination of  these  governmental  agencies  is 
imperative.  Organized  farmers.  In  their  bat- 
tle of  the  thirties  for  economic  equality,  have 
met  the  opposing  forces  on  many  fronts,  and 
have,  with  the  help  of  a  kindly  administra- 
tion, battered  down  many  barriers  In  the  path 
to  agriculture's  economic  freedom.  Their  ob- 
jective has  not  yet  been  reached,  but  the  outer 
rims  of  resistance  have  been  broken.  This  Is 
the  hour  when  the  forces  and  gains  should 
be  consolidated.  Now  Is  the  time  to  reor- 
ganize the  line  and  now  Is  the  time  to  co- 
ordinate these  forces.  Specifically,  to  accom- 
plish this  objective,  we  propose  the  creation 
by  Congress  of  an  Independent  five-man,  non- 
partisan administrative  board  appointed  by 
the  President,  the  memt>ershlp  of  which 
would  represent  agriculture.  This  board 
should  report  periodically  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiire  or, 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the 
President.  The  other  facilities  and  services 
now  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  be  made  available  to  this  Board.    The 
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programs  of  these  action  agencies  should  be 
administered  by  this  Board.  This  Board, 
with  staggered  membership  terms,  would 
give  continuity  of  administration.  It  would 
Insure  American  {Agriculture  against  undue 
regional,  sectional,  commodity,  or  political  in- 
fluences. All  general  policies,  within  the 
limitations  of  law  authorizing  these  programs, 
and  all  regulations  and  orders  would  be  issued 
by  this  Board,  After  the  transfer  of  these 
action  pro-grams  to  this  Board  for  admin- 
istration, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
still  have  a  department,  measured  In  terms 
of  responsibility,  annual  appropriations  nec- 
essary to  function  efficiently,  and  personnel 
equal  In  size  In  normal  times,  to  that  of  any 
other  Cabinet  officer. 

These  programs  affect  every  American  farm 
family  whether  they  all  cooperate  in  the  pro- 
gram or  not.  Agriculture  is  the  largest  in- 
dustry within  the  United  States  and  affects 
directly  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  these 
United  States.  Precedents  for  such  an  inde- 
pendent board  within  our  Federal  adminis- 
trative structure  are  many.  Labor  has  its 
independent  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
entirely  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Transportation  has  Its  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  Our  banking 
structure  has  its  independent  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  Industry  hss  its  independent 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Should  anyone 
deny  to  agriculture  an  Independent  board  to 
supervise  and  administer  its  vast,  yet  neces- 
sary, action  programs? 

In  the  administration  of  these  action  pro- 
grams within  the  State,  the  land-grant  college 
and  its  extension  service  should  be  utilized 
within  the  field  of  the  educational  phases  of 
l.hese  programs.  These  are  the  Institutions  of 
the  common  people.  Here  agriculture  finds 
the  advantages  of  education  and  scientific  re- 
search. These  Institutions  are  close  to  the 
farmer.  They  know  the  farmer  and  under- 
stand his  aspirations.  The  director  of  exten- 
sion should  be  the  person  to  submit,  after 
consulting  with  representatives  of  State-wide 
membership  farm  organizations,  a  list  of 
qualified  persons  within  the  State  for  selec- 
tion by  the  proposed  national  beard  as  mem- 
bers of  the  administrative  State  committee. 
This  committee  should,  with  the  advice  and 
direction  of  the  national  board  and  through 
county  committees  as  presently  constituted, 
administer  the  triple-A  program,  the  com- 
modity-loan program,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  crop  Insurance,  and,  within  certain 
limits,  surplus-disposal  programs.  Insofar  as 
the  triple  A  program  and  the  commodity-loan 
program  are  concerned,  this  plan  of  State  ad- 
ministration has.  for  all  practical  purposes, 
so  functioned  In  Illinois,  and  this  example  Is 
abundant  proof  of  Its  merit.  The  land- 
planning  program,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  the  farm-  and  home-manage- 
ment programs  of  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration should  be  administered,  under  the 
direction  of  the  national  board,  by  the  State 
extension  service  both  within  the  State  and 
In  the  counties. 

We  submit  that  the  foregoing  program 
should  be  authorized  without  unnecessary 
delay.  We  submit  that  experience  fully  Jus- 
tifies Its  adoption.  We  pledge  the  full  force 
and  Influence  of  our  association  In  support 
of  this  plan  for  reorganization  and  coordi- 
nation of  the  action  agencies  of  the  national 
farm  program. 

n.    FARM    CREDIT    SYSTEM 

The  association,  without  reservation,  en- 
dorses the  current  position  of  its  national 
organization,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  in  the  matter  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
the  cooperative  credit-  agencies  supervised 
by  it  and  the  cooperative  farm-credit  sys- 
tem which  has  been  developed  over  a  period 
of  more  than  a  score  of  years.  The  basic 
structure  of  the  system  affecting  both  short 


and  long  term  credit  must  be  maintained  and 
defended  from  attacks,  either  from  within  or 
without. 

The  great  »atlonal  reservoirs  of  private 
credit  must  be  kept  available  to  the  system 
without  governmental  domination,  to  the 
end  that,  when  a  normal  national  economy 
returns  and  agriculture  is  restored,  the  sys- 
tem will  be  self-sustained  and  rates  to 
patron  members  will  be  comparable  to  those 
for  other  classes  of  long-  and  short-term 
borrowers  and  will  be  consistent  with  the 
cost  of  money.  Discount  privileges  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Federal  land  banks.  The  exist- 
ing unlimited  Joint  liability  of  district  land 
banks  should  be  modified  so  as  to  permit  any 
district  bank  whose  capital  stock  Is  unim- 
paired and  which  has  a  reasonable  backlog 
of  surplus  or  a  reasonable  contingency  re- 
serve for  Joint  liability,  to  pay  dividends  on 
its  capital  stock  to  its  member  associations. 

The  central  governmental  supervision  of 
the  whole  system  of  farm  credit  should  be 
placed  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  an  Independent,  nonpartisan  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  Such  a  board 
would  guarantee  to  cooperating  farmer  bor- 
rowers and  to  investors  a  continuity  of  ad- 
ministration, a  minimum  of  political  Inter- 
ference, the  maintenance  of  a  bulwark 
against  bureaucracy,  and  an  expansion  of  the 
cooperative  way  of  service  by  and  for  farm- 
ers. We  believe  that  such  an  Independent 
agency  would  be  fully  qualified  and  able  to 
supervise  and  direct,  within  a  separate  divi- 
sion thereof,  the  special  types  of  more  liberal 
credit  needed  by  certain  American  farm  fami- 
lies in  times  of  social  or  economic  stress, 
whether  such  loans  be  of  the  character  of 
Commissioner  loans,  farm-tenant  loans, 
farm-security  loans,  or  drought  seed  loans. 
Such  division  should  also  direct  and  supervise 
debt-adjustment  programs  as  they  may  be 
needed  from  time  to  time. 

We  are  ready  to  Join  with  other  groups  in 
planning  to  improve  the  services  of  the  farm- 
credit  system.  We  are  prepared,  along  with 
other  kindred  groups,  to  resist  every  attempt 
of  anyone  within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  elsewhere  to  recast  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  the  farm -credit  system. 

It  appears  at  this  time  that  forces  are  now 
laying  plans  to  effect  changes  In  our  land- 
bank  system  which  would  further  centralize 
administration,  eliminate  cooperation,  and 
strike  in  the  direction  of  a  land-bank  system 
completely  financed,  controlled,  and  operated 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Organized  agri- 
culture met  and  overcame  such  an  attack  In 
1940.    If  need  be,  it  will  do  so  again  in  1941. 

ni.   REVISION   OF  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ACT 

We  believe  that  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  needs  no  substantial  revi- 
sion during  the  current  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. However,  the  commodity-loan  sections 
of  this  act  were  designed  for  a  peacetime 
economy  and  should  now  be  revised,  at  least, 
for  the  period  of  the  present  emergency. 

Normal  export  of  agricultural  products  la 
impossible  during  the  year  1941  and  highly 
improbable  within  Immediate  succeeding 
years.  The  ever-normal  granary  of  basic 
crops  is  fllled  beyond  the  limits  contemplated 
by  the  Congress  when  the  law  was  passed  In 
1938. 

There  Is  ample  Justification  for  asking  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  commodity-loan  sections 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to 
provide  higher  mandatory  loan  levels  to  un- 
derpin the  market  price  of  basic  farm  cropjs 
to  a  point  where  the  cooperator,  with  his  loan, 
his  benefits  from  soil  conservation,  and  with 
parity  payments  equivalent  to  parity  pay- 
ments distributed  in  1940,  will  approximate 
his  parity  Income.  We  wiU  support  such 
legislation. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  maximum  In- 
crease in  such  mandatory  loans  should  apply 


only  to  basic  commodities  when  current  pro- 
duction of  them  Is  held  in  balance  with 
current  demand. 


VI.    PROTECTION    OF   WOOL   GROWERS 

In  carrying  cut  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  estab- 
lish a  reserve  supply  of  wool  through  the 
importation  of  250.000.000  pounds  of  British- 
owned  Australian  wool.  Under  thi.*  program 
this  Imported  wool  may  be  used  for  either 
civilian  or  military  requirements  when  an 
emergency  exists  l>ecause  of  an  insufficient 
supply  of  domestic  wool  or  when  the  price  of 
domestic  wool  reaches  an  unreasonable  level. 
Rules  and  regulations  heretofore  in  effect, 
which  required  100-percent  use  of  domestic 
wool  In  Government  contracta.  have  beta 
changed  to  permit  the  use  of  foreign  wool. 
We  desire  to  cooperate  In  the  defense  program 
and  have  pledged  our  support  thereto  tut 
urge  that  this  Imported  wool  should  not  be 
used  so  long  as  domestic  wool  Is  available  at 
fair  prices.  We  request  the  association  and 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  to  uae 
their  efforts  to  secure  reinstatement  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  requiring  100-percent 
use  of  domestic  wool  In  Government  con- 
tracts so  long  as  domestic  wool  is  available  at 
fair  prices;  and.  further,  to  secure  assurance 
that  representatives  of  farmers  and  wool  pro- 
ducers will  be  consulted  before  an  emergency 
supply  situation  or  an  unreasonable  price 
situation  with  respect  to  wool  Is  officially 
declared. 

Vn.   CONCILIATION 

The  present  national  emergency  requires 
that  industrial  production  be  maintained 
without  serious  Interference  or  Interruption. 
No  special  Interest  or  group  can  be  permitted 
to  use  America's  defense  efforts  for  its  own 
selfish  purposes.  Apparent  difference  of  In- 
terest must  be  reconciled  by  a  willingness  to 
confer  and  cooperate  and  to  make  such  sac- 
rifices as  are  necessary  for  the  common  good. 

In  order  that  industrial  production  be  sus- 
tained and  the  rights  of  all  affected  interests 
be  protected,  we  urge  and  will  support  legis- 
lation providing,  first,  that  an  attempt  at 
conciliation  be  made  in  all  controversies  be- 
tween employers  and  employees  in  defense 
industries;  second,  that  If  such  conciliation 
efforts  fail,  issuance  of  a  reasonable  notice 
and  observance  of  a  waiting  period  be  re- 
quired before  work  Is  stopped;  and,  third, 
that  machinery  be  established  whereby  all 
facts  relating  to  any  such  controversy  may  be 
developed  and  made  public  by  an  impartial 
Government  agency  In  order  that  public 
opinion  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
situation.  In  view  of  the  general  opinion 
against  unjustified  interference  with  defense 
production,  we  believe  such  information  and 
publicity  would  greatly  encourage  sincere 
efforts  at  arbitration. 

We  favor  the  adoption  of  similar  legisla- 
tion with  respect  to  controversies  In  indus- 
tries handling  livestock  and  perishable  agri- 
cultural products.  The  producer  and  con- 
sumer, who  are  often  Innocent  third  parties 
to  such  controversies,  are  likely  to  be  even 
more  injured  by  interruption  in  the  flow  of 
these  commodities  than  the  parties  immedi- 
ately concerned.  The  interests  of  all  wiU  be 
served  by  such  legislation. 


Xn.    RELIEF   EXPENDITURES 

The  cost  of  public  support  for  needy  per- 
sons has  made  up  a  large  share  of  the  In- 
creased expenditures  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  during  recent  years.  Al- 
though recognizing  the  depression -born  con- 
ditions and  social  trends  responsible  for  much 
of  this  Increase,  we  consider  it  alarming  that 
tremendous  relief  and  assistance  costs  should 
now  continue,  even  though  industrial  pro- 
duction and  private  employment  have  moved 
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toward  levels  never  before  attained.  In  addi- 
tion to  Federal  and  local  relief  spending,  the 
State  o:  nunois  now  uses  about  one-tblrd  of 
all  Ita  revenues  for  aid  to  needy  aged  and 
unemployed  persons. 

Our  association  strongly  urges  and  will  co- 
operate In  the  study  and  Improvement  of 
present  Illinois  welfare  laws  and  administra- 
tion, as  well  as  the  development  of  reasonable 
programs  aimed  at  removing  causes  of  present 
public  dependency.  Although  offering  no 
panacea,  wc  suggest  the  following  methods 
of  dealing  with  this  problem: 

1.  More  thorough  and  more  frequent  re- 
examination of  relief  cases,  aimed  at  ending 
public  aid  to  employable  persons  as  quickly  as 
increasing  private  employment  opportunities 
permit. 

2.  Administrative  changes  to  encourage 
unemployed  persons  on  relief  to  accept  tem- 
porary private  employment  by  safeguarding 
their  right,  when  such  employment  is  termi- 
nated, to  receive  relief  again  In  case  It  Is  then 
needed. 

8.  Organised  programs  for  training  un- 
skilled persons,  among  whom  unemployment 
Is  greatest,  to  fit  them  for  useful  work. 

4.  Reduction  of  unduly  high  wage  and 
apprenticeship  barriers,  which  now  restrict 
the  volume  of  employment  In  some  skilled 
trades. 
—  5.  Assurance  to  the  State  of  a  more  defi- 
nite interest  or  lien  upon  the  property  of 
recipients  of  old-age  assistance,  in  order  to 
restore,  rather  than  destroy,  a  sense  of  rea- 
sonable family  responsibility  for  aged 
persons. 

•  •  •  •  • 

XX.    lUKAL    XLECnOWCATIOIf 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
electrification  of  the  Illinois  farm.  We  urge 
the  further  extension  of  electricity  into  the 
rural  disUlcts  of  the  State.  We  believe  that 
the  principal  concern  In  rxiral  electrification 
should  always  be  the  most  economic  trans- 
mission of  power  from  plant  to  farm.  Exist- 
ing facilities  should  be  used  where  practical 
and  new  companies  or  cooperatives  should 
be  organized  only  where  the  best  Interests 
of  the  farmer  would  be  served  by  so  doing. 
We  urge  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration to  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
remove  burdensome  regulatory  impediments 
so  that  this  program  may  attain  greater 
efficiency. 

We  pledge  the  association  to  assist  the 
development  of  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram within  Illinois  In  every  reasonable  way, 
to  the  end  that  rurAl  people  niay  have  the 
advantages  of  electrification  and  that  rural 
electrification  cooperatives  may  tecome  finan- 
cially sound  and  Independent  In  operation. 


Abraham  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

or  nxiNGis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  February  12,  1941 


EnrrcMiiAL    prom    the    Washington 

POST 


Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  ob- 
servance of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln many  individuals  and  organizations 
of  patriotic  Americans  will  sponsor  ap- 


propriate exercises  dedicated  to  the  man, 
his  ideals,  and  his  contributions  to  our 
Republic. 

Springfield.  HI.,  will  be  tffe  scene  of 
many  traditional  home-town  gatherings. 
The  Abraham  Lincoln  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  Lincoln  Day  dinner,  pre- 
sided over  by  its  president  and  sponsor, 
the  Honorable  Logan  Hay.  The  Amer- 
ican Legion,  with  Illinois  Department 
Commander  William  F.  Waugh  in  at- 
tendance, will  hold  its  annual  pUgrimage 
and  Lincoln  Day  exercises.  The  Young 
Republican  Organization  of  Illinois  will 
conduct  its  annual  pilgrimage  and 
wreath-laying  service  at  the  tomb  and 
later  be  addressed  by  the  Honorable 
Dwlght  H.  Green,  Governor  of  Illinois. 
The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Mid- 
Day  Luncheon  Club,  and  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People  will,  in  traditional  spirit, 
hold  exercises  upon  this  historic  occasion. 

And  so  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land  millions  of  citizens 
will  pause  in  this,  our  tribute  to  "the 
noblest  American  of  them  all." 

It  is  well  for  us,  the  representatives  of 
the  American  people,  to  reflect  upon  the 
qualities  of  this  man  who  served  as  a 
Member  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress  from 
1847  to  1849.  representing  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois,  and  his 
fundamental  conception  of  duty  and 
dedication  to  the  service  and  preserva- 
tion of  his  country,  to  the  end  that  rep- 
resentative government  should  prevail 
upon  this  earth.  One  of  the  finest  ex- 
pressions upon  this  occasion  was  made  in 
the  editorial  columns  of  the  Washington 
Post  of  today,  with  which  I  conclude 
these  remarks: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  February  12, 
1941) 

THX  MAN   LINCOLN 

The  habit  of  hero  worship  grows  with  the 
uncertainty  of  the  times.  We  are  turning  to 
the  eternal  verities  for  guidance,  and  it  is 
human  to  clothe  those  verities  in  flesh. 
That  is  why  Lincoln  has  knit  himself  so  Im- 
pressively Into  the  American  psyche.  In  hia 
life  and  words  he  embodies  a  sureneas  In  the 
midst  of  unsureness  which  makes  him  tower 
out  of  the  past  like  a  rock  of  ages.  ,Jane 
Addams  used  to  say  that  when  she  was  dis- 
tressed she  used  to  go  and  stand  in  front 
of  the  Saint -Gaudens  statute  In  Chicago. 
Some  of  our  legislators  probrvbly  make  their 
decisions  within  our  own  Lincoln  Memorial. 

And  yet  this  man  whom  our  Nation  honors 
again  today  was  a  man  who  was  always  con- 
fessing he  didn't  know  all  the  answers.  He 
once  likened  himself  to  those  pilots  on  the 
Mississippi  who  merely  go  from  point  to 
point.  Why,  then,  do  we  seek  in  him  a 
guide  to  ultimates?  Perhaps  the  reason  Is 
that  Lincoln  seems  at  once  to  share  all  the 
common  man's  perplexities  and  to  inspire 
him  with  the  simple  faith  that  In  the  end 
those  perplexities  will  be  resolved.  The  tra- 
vail that  most  heroes  went  through  looks 
like  the  travail  of  an  Atlaa  or  a  man  of 
destiny  In  whom  there  Is  more  light  than 
warmth.  But  there  is  Lincoln  in  everybody. 
His  decisions  happened  to  be  more  fateful 
than  those  of  ordinary  folk,  but  Lincoln's 
processes  had  an  intimacy  we  all  recognize. 

Lincoln  coming  to  decisions  in  opinion  as 
well  as  m  action  was  the  same.  He  makes 
one  realize  why  the  Greeks  nutde  meditation 
the  highest  virtue.  Where  others  found  hot 
convictions,  he  found  the  tolerance  that 
comes  from  understandiiig.  There  were 
always  two  sides  to  problems  upon  which  he 


thought  so  deeply.  He  was.  in  fact,  the  true 
hberal;  that  Is  to  say,  a  pragmatlst  who 
doesn't  inquire  whether  his  idea  fits  a  gen- 
eral yardstick  or  harmonizes  with  precon- 
ceived theories.  So  that  was  nothing  ready- 
made  In  the  Lincoln  make-up;  no  theories, 
no  solutions. 

Yet  out  of  this  unsureness  came  a  great 
strength.  The  secret  was  very  simple.  He 
was  led  on  not  by  specific  ends  but  by  the 
rapture  of  his  vision  of  America.  Lincoln, 
when  assaUed  by  his  travails,  gathered  a 
triumphant  urge  from  a  constant  renewal  of 
his  faith.  It  was  this  faith  In  hU  fellow 
man.  In  the  Union,  in  the  future,  that  fused 
all  those  cross-currents  in  Lincoln,  and  made 
of  him  the  noblest  American  of  them  all. 


Draft  Declaration  on  National  Issues 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  February  12,  1941 


DECLARA-nON  AND  RESOLUTION  OP  THE 
CONNECTICUT  CONFERENCE  ON  SOCIAL 
AND  LABOR  LEGISLA-nON 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
declaration  and  resolution  on  national 
issues  of  the  Connecticut  Conference  on 
Social  and  Labor  Legislation  adopted  at 
HartfortJ,  Conn.,  Saturday,  January  11, 
1941,  at  their  fifth  annual  conference: 

As  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  of  the 
United  States  begins  its  sessions,  we  make 
this  declaration  at  the  fifth  annual  Con- 
necticut conference  on  social  and  labor  leg- 
islation that  we  emphatically  reaffirm  its 
stand  that  the  United  States  stay  out  of  war. 
This  stand  represents  the  determined  senti- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  Nation  and  received 
the  pledge  of  every  candidate  and  party  in  the 
recent  elections.  To  this  end  we  must  avoid 
any  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  warring 
powers  which  may,  in  any  way,  drag  us  down 
the  path  of  Involvement.  Eternal  vigilance 
by  labor  and  the  people  will  be  the  guarantee 
that  the  peace,  security,  and  civil  rights  of 
ovir  Nation  will  be  preserved. 

We  view  with  alarm  the  direction  of  ad- 
ministration foreign  policy  which  is  binding 
the  United  States  ever  more  closely  to  one  <rf 
the  warring  powers.  The  plan  to  lend  or 
lease  armaments  deeply  commits  the  United 
States  to  the  present  policies  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  raises  before  the  American  people, 
even  though  it  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  small 
group  of  bankers,  industrialists,  and  their 
political  spokesmen  who  will  reap  profits, 
dividends,  and  enlarged  spheres  for  their  com- 
mercial and  financial  domination. 

We  say  here  emphatically  that  we  are  for 
the  defense  of  our  country  against  any  inva- 
sion, and  we  will  support  fully  a  policy  of 
national  defense  for  this  purpose,  even  as  we 
shall  oppose  any  policy,  which,  under  the 
guise  of  defense,  prepares  us  for  foreign  wars. 

We  believe  that  national  defense  means  the 
creation  at  a  nation  of  strong,  healthy,  and 
well-fed  people,  employed  at  decent  and  sub- 
stantial wages.  We  believe  that  national  de- 
fense means  the  expansion  of  democracy  and 
the   vigilant  protection   and   constant   safe- 
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guarding  of  the  exercise  by  all  of  our  cher- 
ished civil  rights  of  speech,  press,  assembly, 
and  worship.  I 

We  also  declare:  I 

Whereas  a  bill  introduced  in  Congress  Jan- 
uary 10  would  grant  to  President  Roosevelt 
imlimited  power  to  manufacture,  lend,  or 
give  away  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  any 
nations  he  pleases;  and  in  addition  would 
grant  the  President  power  to  open  our  ports 
for  the  repair  of  warships  of  belligerent  na- 
tions, which  would  be  an  outright  act  of  war: 
Nov^,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  Fifth  Annual  Connecti- 
cut Conference  on  Social  and  Labor  Legisla- 
tion to  go  on  record  as  being  entirely  opposed 
to  this  bill,  because  it  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  bringing  the  dictatorship  which 
United  States  citizens  detest,  would  open  cur 
Treasury  to  the  tremendous  burden  of  financ- 
ing a  foreign  war,  and  woupd  most  certainly 
result  in  our  own  Nation  being  involved  in 
this  war  not  only  with  planes,  tanks,  ships, 
and  munitions,  but  also  with  men;  and  be  it 
further  ! 

Resolved.  That  we  solemnly  remind  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  of  his  pledge  to  keep  this 
country  out  of  war.  a  pledge  made  in  his 
election  campaign;  and  that  we  call  upon  our 
Senators  and  Representative  in  Congress  to 
vote  against  the  passage  of  this  bill. 


Bonneville  Power  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  I^EMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  WALTER  f^.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON  i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  Februa 


y  12,  1941 


ARTICLES    FROM    THE    I^EWS-TIMES    OF 


FOREST  GROVE, 


OREG. 


Speaker,    under 
my  remarks  in 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr. 
leave  granted  to  extend 
the  Record,  I  include  th(;  following  arti- 
cles published  in  the  News-Times  of 
Forest  Grove,  Oreg.,  on  January  30,  1941: 

(From  the  News-Times,  Forest  Grove,  Oreg., 

of  January  30,  1941  ] 
First  Year  of  Bonnevu-le  SIhows  33 -Percent 

Rate  Cut,  18-Percent  Power  Gain,  $15,780 
.  Profit — No  Increase  in  C  ity  Taxes 
(By  Reo  Young) 

The  Bonneville  Power  batty,  given  a  20-year 
lease  on  life  in  Forest  Grovp,  has  buffeted  his 
way  through  the  first  criticajl  12  months.  Now 
that  he's  been  audited,  welgned,  and  measured 
for  his   statistical  rompers,  he   is  ready  for 


the  official  scrutiny  of  his 

If   figures  don't   lie,   the 
amply  Justified  the  hopes 
scrs,    the   city   councilmen 


ublic. 

Bonneville   babe 
of  his  fond  spon- 

who    signed    the 


20-year  contract  late  In  1929.    And  the  blasts 

of  his  detractors   must  dijs 

as  the  official  audit   of  A 

the  story.    The  figures  are 

from  January  1,  1940,  to  Jinuary  1,  1941 

LOW    R.\TES,  T.V.IES — IIORE   POWER 

Results  Of  the  audit,  as  it  directly  concerns 
residential  and  commercial 
fied  the  faith  of  the  city  ccjuncil  on  all  major 
points: 

1.  An  average  rate  reduction  cf  33  percent 
2.  A  cash  saving  to  consumers  of  approx! 
mately  $20,000.  3.  No  city  property  tax  in- 
crease (light  department  returned  a  net  profit 
of  $15,445.65).  4.  An  incnase  in  power  con- 
sumption of  approsimatelj  18  percent. 


away   to  echoes 
L.  Amacher  tells 
based  on  the  year 


DIRS  PREDICTION  SPIKQ) 

Second  town  in  Oregon  to  cut  In  on 
BonnevUle  power,  and  first  town  to  take  it 
on  a  long  haul.  Forest  Grove  was  Immedi- 
ately spotlighted  as  the  guinea  pig  In  a 
noble  experiment.  Many  had  hopes,  but 
some  loudly  expressed  belief  in  the  certainty 
of  disappointing  results.  Amateur  calamity 
howlers  and  self-styled  experts  Joined  the 
fun. 

Tax  analysis  was  the  chief  medium  of  the 
bogey  men.  High  point  In  dii?  prediction 
was  reached  when  one  reputable  agency  of 
experts  ended  its  analytical  dirge  with  this 
lost  chord: 

"In  the  final  analysis.  Forest  Grove  tax- 
payers face  a  city  tax  increase  of  somewhere 
between  the  optimistic  36  percent  and  the 
pessimistic  85  percent  as  the  price  they  must 
pay  for  a  flare  of  Bonneville  publicity." 

Now  that  the  fiare  has  dimmed  and  the 
audit  is  in  results  appear  to  have  success- 
fully spiked  the  fears  of  the  doubters. 

RATE  REDUCTION  33  PERCCNT 

First  of  all.  the  consumers  of  Forest  Grove 
power  can  chalk  up  in  the  community 
budget  an  over-all  average  reduction  in  elec- 
tric rates  of  33  percent. 

Heavy  users  of  power  cashed  in  on  an  even 
greater  rate  reduction,  although  minimum 
users  came  close  to  realizing  the  33  percent 
average  cut.  Here's  the  total  rate  story  for 
the  community: 

Forest  Grove  power  consumers  paid  $52.- 
939.97  for  2,168,080  kilowatt-hours  during  1939 
under  the  old  rates;  average  charge  per  kilo- 
watt-hour was  2^44  cents.  Local  consumers 
paid  $41,643.81  for  2,550.840  kilowatt-hours 
during  1940  under  the  new  Bonneville  rates; 
average  charge  per  kilowatt-hour  was  163 
cents.  This  amounted  to  a  reduction  of  33 
percent. 

CASH   SAVING   OF    $20,000 

Expressed  in  terms  of  consumer  dollars 
saved,  the  1940  rate  reduction  reaches  an 
impressive  figure.  The  2.550,840  kilowatt- 
hours  Forest  Grove  consumers  used  during 
1940  at  a  cost  of  $41,643.81  under  the  1.63 
cents  average  kilowatt-hour  charge,  would 
have  cost  them  $62.240  49  under  the  1939 
average  kilowatt-hour  charge  of  2.44  cents. 
This  represents  a  cash  saving  of  approxi- 
mately $20,596.68. 

NO  crrr  tax  increase 

The  big  bad  wolf  of  the  pessimists,  higher 
city  property  taxes,  has  apparently  scampered 
back  Into  the  deep  woods  of  oblivion.  Fear 
of  a  tax  increase  was  inspired  by  doubts  that 
the  light  department,  under  Bonneville  low 
rates,  could  continue  to  return  a  substantial 
net  profit  to  the  city  general  fund.  For  the 
past  few  years  use  of  this  profit  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  keeping  city  taxes  low. 

Here's  the  auditor's  brief  on  this  score: 

"Continuation  of  the  present  low  15  mill 
city  property  tax  rate  was  assured  by  the 
return  of  a  $15,445.65  net  profit  to  the  city 
from  the  operations  of  Bonneville  power  dur- 
ing 1940.  This  profit  was  nearly  $1,000  above 
the  council's  budgetary  estimate.  $3,400  above 
the  amount  to  be  regularly  earmarked  for  the 
general  fund." 

The  20-year  Bonneville  contract  provides 
for  a  $12,000  annual  diversion  of  net  profit 
to  the  city  general  fund  to  supplement  tax 
and  license  revenues.  Bonneville's  first  year 
in  Forest  Grove  thus  demonstrated  the  eco- 
nomic soundness  of  the  contract.  Impressive 
rate  reduction  has  been  achieved  without 
dislocation  of  the  light-department  profit 
and  the  city  tax  schedule. 

The  $15,445.65  profit  under  Bonneville 
power  was  equaled  or  bettered  only  1  year 
during  the  operation  of  the  local  Diesel  plant. 
That  year  was  1939.  when  the  profit  reached 
$19.026  94.  Under  the  old  system,  however, 
the  net  profit  wguM  have  been  considerably 
reduced  in  1940.  owing  to  the  necessity  for 
financing  plant  expansion — at  an  estimated 


cost  of  $100,000  amortized  at  from  $7,500  to 
$10,000  a  year. 

Here  Is  a  comparison  of  net  profits  for  the 
light  department  during  the  last  8  years: 

1933 $13,  717. 04 

1934 10,  741.  09 

1935... 11,  880  95 

1936 5,  C05  58 

1937 3.  103.  75 

1938 12, 927.  17 

1939 19,  026  94 

1940 _ 15,445  65 

Thus  It  appears  conclusive  that  Insofar  as 
light-department  profits  affect  city  taxes, 
property  taxpayers  can  feel  more  secure  than 
ever  before. 

TWENTT-ri\1  PERCENT  MORI  POWER  USED 

Public  response  to  lower  electric  rates  is  re- 
fiected  in  an  Increase  In  power  consumption 
during  1940  of  approximately  18  percent  over 
1939.  For  a  community  already  well  electri- 
fied residentially  and  commercially  and  ener- 
getically served  by  gas  at  ccmpetltUe  rates, 
this  gain  is  rega.'-ded  as  excellent.  The  kilo- 
watt-hours used  jumped  from  2.168.080  In 
1939  to  2.702.040  In  1940. 

Thus  the  Bonneville  baby,  after  its  first 
crucial  year,  appears  to  be  in  the  best  of 
health.  It's  cutting  teeth,  learning  how  to 
walk,  and  seems  destined  to  live  a  life  cf 
usefulness  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

FORTT-SEVEN     YeARS'     PROGRESS    LEAD    TO     HlS- 

tory-Making  Low  Light  Rates — 1896  Ratx 
OF  20  Cents  per  Kilowatt-Hour  Wnrm-ED 
TO  Present  1.6  Cents  per  Kilowatt-Hour 
Low  Average  Rate — CrrT  Ordinance  Books 
Tell  Story 

(By  Hugh  McGllvra) 

"Let  us  look  at  the  record,"  as  a  certain 
political  personality  was  accustomed  to  say. 

While  the  city  recorders  who  scribbled  or 
wrote  in  fine  Spencerian  hand,  varying  with 
their  ability  with  the  pen.  In  the  ordinance 
books  of  the  city  of  Forest  Grove  were  un- 
aware that  they  were  making  history,  the 
fact  remains  they  left  behind  them  a  story 
of  progress  in  bringing  light,  comfort,  and 
convenience  to  Forest  Grove  homes  In  In- 
creasing amount  at  decreasing  costs. 

Operation  of  electrical  distribution  system 
under  municipal  ownership  for  Forest  Grove 
Is  not  an  innovation,  as  it  dates  years  before 
"free  power  without  cost  to  the  taxpayers" 
was  a  political  slogan. 

A  special  election  of  September  4,  1895,  au- 
thorized the  city  to  contract  $30,000  in  in- 
debtedness to  erect  and  construct  suitable 
waterworks  on  the  deep-well  system,  to- 
gether with  an  electric-light  plant.  With  89 
votes  cast,  79  were  favorable  to  the  proposi- 
tion and  10  voted  "no." 

Forest  Grove  up  to  this  time  had  depended 
for  its  power  on  the  electric  plant  which  was 
part  of  the  Forest  Grove  Canning  Co.  After 
the  canning  company  suffered  financial  em- 
barrassment because  of  an  overoptimlstic 
view  of  the  strawberry  market,  it  had  con- 
tinued to  use  its  boiler  and  dynamo  to 
generate  electric  power. 

However,  the  canning  company  apparently 
was  satisfied  to  liquidate  its  investment  in 
the  electric  power  business  for  $10,500,  exclu- 
sive of  its  boiler,  according  to  city  records  of 
1895.  Later,  on  December  27.  the  city  council 
authorized  expenditure  of  $2,000  for  purchase 
and  setting  a  steam  pump  and  boiler  of  not 
less  than  80  horsepower  to  operate  the  Forest 
Grove  system  of  electric  lights  and  water- 
works. 

Initial  rate  charged  for  electric  service  at 
the  present  rate  of  electric  use  would  have 
retired  the  $12,000  investment  in  a  few  v,-teks. 

FIRST  R-\TE  CUT 

The  first  rate  provided  for  service  wliliout 
meter  at  the  rate  cf  3  cents  per  candlepowcr 
par  month,  with  the  charge  being  reckoned 
on  the  total  candlepo7,er  Installed  and  capa- 
ble of  being  used  at  any  one  time. 
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If  the  customer  preferred  to  Install  a  meter 
at  his  own  expense,  the  first  rate  was  set  at 
ao  cents  per  1.000  watta,  due  and  payable  on 
the  first  day  of  the  next  month. 

This  first-rate  structure,  even  In  1895,  must 
have  caused  some  comment  of  criticism,  for 
the  city  ccuncll  2  weeks  later  modified  Its 
charge  to  make  the  rate  10  cents  per  1,000 
watts  In  the  case  of  metered  service.  The 
candlepower  rate  was  also  modified  to  provide 
ft.  sliding  scale  which  ranged  from  3  cents 
per^onth  per  candlepower  up  to  50  candle- 
power  down  to  I'i  cents  for  users  having 
from  300  to  300  candlepower  capacity. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ordinance 
gave  the  superintendent  of  power  authority 
to  enter  premises  at  reasonable  hours,  and  If 
anyone  was  found  defrauding  the  city  by 
using  higher  c&ndlepower  than  bad  been  con- 
tracted and  paid  for.  a  charge  of  double  the 
probable  amount  of  electricity  fraudulently 
used  was  to  lie  levied  and  the  service  cut  off 
until  the  charge  was  paid. 

Whether  or  not  the  double  charge  was  ever 
used  is  not  recorded  In  the  ordinance  book, 
but  this  started  the  city  of  Forest  Grove  In 
the  business  of  establishing  rate  structures 
for  electric  service. 

cusTo^tEKs  paovnnD  mrzas 

There  may  have  been  later  modifications  of 
the  rate  structure,  but  the  ordinance  book 
lists  no  change  until  July  28.  1910,  when  the 
rate  of  4 '2  cents  per  candlepower  for  50 
candlefwwer  ard  less  was  established  with  the 
rate  of  4  cent*  per  candlepower  In  excess  of 
50  candlepower. 

For  metered  service,  with  the  meter  still 
being  provided  at  the  customer's  expense,  the 
rate  of  12  4  cents  per  kilowatt  was  established . 
with  the  rate  of  10  cent£  per  kilowatt  for  over 
100  kilowatts. 

Forest  Grove  also  established  In  1910  to 
encourage  city  lighting  a  charge  of  25  cents 
per  month  for  one  light  not  exceeding  8 
candlepower  for  porch  lights  burned  by  cus- 
tomers not  having  meters. 

The  12^3 -cent  base  rate  continued  for 
residenUal  lighting  for  22  years  al thought  It 
was  revised  to  make  the  charge  feu:  the  sec- 
ond 100  kilowatts  at  the  rate  of  8  cents. 

February  1932  introduced  a  period  of  more 
or  less  regular  reduction  in  cost  of  service  to 
electric  patrons. 

At  this  tirne  the  12  V^ -cent  base  charge  was 
bid  goodbye  forever  along  with  many  other 
accompaniments  of  the  good  old  days. 

The  new  rate  established  a  10-cent  kilo- 
watt basic  rate  for  the  residential  ctistomer 
with  a  drop  to  2«4  cents  for  balance.  Up  to 
this  time  ran(;e  customers  had  a  separate 
meter  for  which  they  had  paid  3  cents  per 
kilowatt.  The  rate  structure  adopted  in 
1932  established  the  one-meter  basis  of  rate 
and  started  range  users  at  an  8-cent  base 
rate  with  a  drop  to  2'i  cents  after  the  first 
35  kilowatt-hours.  In  addition  to  abolish- 
ing the  two-meter  service,  the  old  jrarch-llght 
rate  was  eliminated  under  the  ordinance  of 
February  1932. 

Effective  in  September  1934  residential 
light  rates  wen?  reduced  to  6'i  cents  for  the 
first  30  kllowalt-hours  followed  by  a  charge 
of  34  cents  for  next  30  to  70  kilowatts  and 
2'^  cents  for  tdl  over  70  kilowatt-hours. 
This  lowered  rate  was  made  possible  with  the 
replacement  of  the  Inefficient  steam  gener- 
ating plant  with  the  EHesel  plant. 

Increasing  u.se  of  electric  energy  necessi- 
tated arrangements  for  purchase  of  a  third 
Diesel  unit  in  1936.  Purchase  of  this  addi- 
tional equipment  was  made  together  with  the 
announcement  of  another  reduction  In  light 
rates  which  established  the  rate  of  5Va  cents 
for  the  first  40  kUowatt -hours.  3  cents  for 


the  next  30  kilowatt-hours,  aad  1.8  cents  for 
the  tjalance  used  in  residential  lighting. 

In  December  of  1939  the  above  rate  was  re- 
duced on  an  average  of  one-third  to  residen- 
tial customers  with  the  signing  of  a  conuact 
with  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad-nlnistration  for 
purchase  of  power.  This  rtite,  which  still 
prevails,  follows: 

Residential  light  rates 

Cents 

First  50  kilowatt -hours  at 3 

Next  50  kilowatt-hours  at 3 

Next  200  kilowatt-hours  at 1 

Next  900  kilowatt-hours  at % 

Over  1,2C0  kilowatt-hours  at % 

Present  average  rate . .— .  1. 63 
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Saturday,  February  8,  1941 


^.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  fully  apparent  to  close  cb- 
/servers  in  Washington  that  the  admin- 
istration, forewarned  by  the  close  call 
of  several  amendments  to  the  so-called 
lease-lend  bill  in  the  House  which  appear 
to  be  a  forerunner  of  similar  attempts  in 
the  Senate,  is  setting  the  stage  to  "put 
the  heat"  on  the  United  States  Senate  in 
connection  with  the  bill  on  that  side  of 
the  Capitol. 

A  chain  of  incidents  has  arisen:  First, 
there  was  the  hurried  return  of  Wendell 
Willkie  from  his  18-day  observation  tour 
of  England  to  come  to  Washington  to 
testify  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  presumably  in  favor  of 
the  bill,  amended  or  otherwise;  second, 
there  was  the  magnificent  speech  of 
Winston  Churchill,  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  on  Sunday,  which  could  not 
have  been  better  timed  to  aid  the  lease- 
lend  bill  if  it  had  been  so  intended. 

There  were  two  outstanding  references 
in  the  Churchill  broadcast  which  had  di- 
rect bearing,  whether  intended  or  not.  on 
the  fate  of  the  lease-lend  bill  in  the 
Senate.  One  was  the  direct  reference  by 
Mr.  Churchill  to  Wendell  Willkie's  visit 
in  England  and  his  assertion  that  Mr. 
Willkie  is  leading  the  Republican  Party 
in  his  statements  concerning  the  lease- 
lend  bill;  and  his  repetition  of  the  Presi- 
dent's quotation  from  Longfellow's  Build- 
ing of  the  Ship  in  the  latter's  letter  of 
introduction  given  Willkie  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  the  Prime  Ministers  declaration 
that  Britain  would  not  need  American 
men. 

The  third  event  was  the  sudden  return 
to  the  United  States  of  H&rry  Hopkins, 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  personal  envoy  to  Britain, 
who  was  also  lauded  by  Mr.  Churchill. 

These    developments    cannot    be    re- 


garded as  unrelated  inc5dents.  They 
show  an  expert  sense  of  timing;  they 
show  a  broad  grasp  of  mass  ps3'chology; 
they  show  the  determination  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  permit  no  material 
amendment  of  its  so-called  lease-lend 
bill. 

One  of  the  disconcerting  conditions  in 
the  picture,  however,  and  something  that 
is  very  hard  to  understand  in  connection 
with  the  pressure  for  the  quick  passage  of 
the  lease-lend  bill  is  Canada's  attitude. 

It  was  pointed  out  editorially  in  a 
Washington  newspaper  the  other  day 
that— 

Canada  is  in  the  war  and  has  been  from  the 
start  The  United  States  is  out  of  the  war 
and  wants  to  stay  out.  Yet  this  (lease-lend) 
bill  proposes  the  United  States  do  things 
Canada  has  not  done  to  aid  England. 

Canada  has  not  passed  a  lease-lend  bill,  al- 
though Canada,  like  the  United  States.  Is 
selling  great  amounts  of  warstuffs  to  England. 
Certain  sentimentalists  are  bursting  into 
voice  and  print  with  the  cry  it  is  ignoble  for 
us  to  require  England  to  convert  her  Invest- 
ments in  this  country  into  dollars  with  which 
to  buy  American  armaments.  But  Canada, 
a  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations,  is  selling  armaments  to  England  on 
exactly  this  basis. 

British  investments  in  Canada  exceed 
$2,000,000,000.  Canada  is  simply  using  the 
proceeds  of  her  sales  to  England  to  buy  up  or 
"repatriate"  large  quantities  of  these  British 
holdings.  A  recent  report  stated  Canadian 
purchases  of  this  sort  since  the  war  began 
have  run  to  some  $200,000,000  and  are  con- 
tinuing.    •     •     • 

Canada  owes  England  an  allegiance  which 
we  do  not.  Canada  is  fighting  for  what  she 
believes  to  be  her  national  interest,  while  we 
know  our  national  Interest  is  to  keep  out  of 
the  fight  If  we  can.  If  Canada  finds  nothing 
irregular,  mean  or  grasping  In  requiring  Eng- 
land to  cash  in  her  Canadian  investments, 
why.  so  long  as  England  has  Investments  In 
this  country,  should  we  adopt  a  more  altru- 
istic— and  for  us  a  more  dangerous — policy? 

Why  shouldn't  we  ask  England  to  cash  her 
Investments  in  the  form  of  colonies  in  this 
hemisphere — investments  that  are  economic 
liabilities  to  her  and  would  be  great  national 
defense  assets  to  us?  Why  should  we  rush  to 
adopt  a  policy  Canada  has  not  adopted? 

No  responsible  spokesman  in  the  ad- 
ministration has  thus  far  made  any  kind 
of  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  puzzle 
of  why  the  United  States  should  rush 
in  to  do  something  that  Canada  and,  so 
far  as  we  know,  other  dominions  of  the 
British  Empire,  have  not  seen  fit  to  do? 

It  has  been  the  contention  of  those 
who  oppose  the  "lease-lend"  bill  in  its 
present  form  that  these  matters  ought  to 
be  thrashed  out  carefully  before  we  are 
propagandized  into  hysterically  rushing 
the  bill  into  law.  There  has  been,  how- 
ever, a  studious  and  undoubtedly  prear- 
ranged avoidance  by  administration 
spokesmen  of  answering  any  of  these  em- 
barrassing questions.  Their  usual  reply 
to  such  questions  Is  to  hurl  epithets  of 
"appeaser,"  "fifth  columnist."  and  "cow- 
ard." Epithets  are  not  arguments.  They 
are  merely  the  last  resort  of  those  who 
do  not  have  valid  arguments  with  which 
to  answer  constructive  criticism  and 
opposition. 


Max  Annenlterg 
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HON.  HERMAN  P.  KpPPLEMANN 

or  coNNi:cn(|trr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  February  12,  1941 


J.    Goldstein, 


out  of  respect  to 
It  was  a 

Annenberg.  He 
Bnture  Into  the 
it  in  relation 
and  intimates 
and  "no  formal 
on.    He  wanted 


Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
knew  Max  Annenberg  foi-  more  than  30 
years.  "I  thought  few  peciple  could  know 
him  as  well  as  I  did,  but  yesterday,  at 
his  funeral,  I  found  myself  surrounded 
with  men  and  women  frcim  all  walks  of 
life.  All  of  them  regarded  Max  as  their 
close  friend.  There  were  newsboys  and 
truckmen,  business  executives,  members 
of  the  clergy,  men  high  in  their  profes- 
sions, gathered  together  in  common  grief 
over  the  loss  of  a  friend. 

With  unbounded  energy  Max  Annen- 
berg lived  his  life.  A  hunanitarian.  he 
was  interested  in  all  things  that  affect 
people.  He  was  zealous  tiat  others  less 
fortunate  than  himself  should  have  more 
comfort,  more  happiness. 

It  is  always  diflBcult  to  s|ay  good-bye  to 
a  friend. 

The    Honorable    Jonah 
Judge  of  the  court  of  gejneral  sessions, 
said  at  his  funeral: 

All  of  us  are  gathered  here 
the  memory  of  Max   Annenberg 
privilege  to  know  him. 

There  was  no  fear  in  Max 
was  ready  for  the  great  adv 
beyond.    He  had  spoken  aboiit 
to  hlitiself.    He  told  his  faml]|y 
that  he  wanted  "no  eulogy" 
ceremonies"  when  he  passed 
to  depart  as  he  had  lived. 

His   family    is   respecting 
fulfillment  of  his  last  spok 
Joining  in  this  simple  way  to 

You  who  are  here  know 
"no    eulogy"    and    "no 
To  use  his  own  words,  he  w 
way."    His  simplicity  and  mojdesty 
shun    compliments.      In    des 
words  of  praise  for  Max  Anne  iberg 
fluous.     The  host  of  friends 
and  the  many  who  were  uns  b 
mlttance  are  a  silent  eulcg: 
quent  and  convincing  than 
could  be. 

His  lack  of  formality— borri 
racy — was  a  byword  in  a  profes 
terlzed   by  lack  of  formality, 
to  the  pressman;  he  was  Mas 
he  was  Max  to  every  deliverprm 
to   every   newsdealer.    He 
cials  on  the  paper,  to  peopl 
of    life — to   anyone,    in    fact 
good   fortune   to  have  some 
contact  with  him.    That  so 
by  his  first  name  Is  a 
esteem  and  affection  In  whi|[:h 
by  all. 

Max  Annenberg  was  born 
a  Jew;  his  Judaism  was  rootejd 
and  nature.    He  was  an  American 
His  Judaism  and  his  Amerlcapism 
in  hand,  and  combined  to 
erant  and  understanding  hu^an 
believed  in  the  right  of  ev 
worship  as  he  saw  fit.    His 
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the  Constitution,  drew  no  distinction  on  the 
basis  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  surprising  that  he  should  have  told  his 
family  that  he  wanted  no  formal  cere- 
monies, because  there  was  no  ceremony  com- 
mon to  all;  and  that  despite  his  love  for 
his  own  religion,  he  didn't  want  a  service 
that  would  be  strange  to  so  many  who  were 
his  intimates  in  life.  It  was  his  wish  to  be 
remembered  as  the  same  Informal  Max. 

There  are  hundreds  who  met  him  as  I 
did.  when  he  was  on  errands  of  mercy.  My 
acquaintance  with  him  dates  back  many 
years  ago  to  a  bitter  cold  January  morning 
at  3.  It  was  the  kind  of  weather  that  would 
make  an  ordinary  executive  go  home  to  bed 
and  delegate  his  duties  to  younger  assist- 
ants. But  not  Max.  One  of  "his  boys" — a 
driver  for  the  News — was  in  an  accident  and 
had  been  held  on  a  technical  charge.  Max 
was  busy  getting  the  driver  out  on  bail  so 
that  he  could  go  home  to  his  family  until  a 
court  hearing  later  in  the  morning.  I  was 
fortunate  That  chance  meeting  on  official 
business  developed  into  what  I  will  always 
fondly  recall  as  an  inspiring  friendship. 

No  one  can  improve  on  the  last  memo  to 
Max  Annenberg,  written  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Patter- 
son, president  of  the  Dally  News.  Although 
this  memo  has  been  republished  in  countless 
newspapers  because  of  its  sincerity,  simplicity, 
and  conciseness.  It  merits  repetition  on  this 
occasion. 

Mr.  Patterson  said: 

"MEMO   TO    MAX   ANNENBERG 

"Good-bye.  I  am  going  to  miss  you  a  lot. 
For  many  years  you  have  been  my  best  friend, 
outside  members  of  my  family.  Hope  to  be 
seeing  you  some  day. 

"J.  M.  Pattebson." 

Not  all  of  us  were,  like  Mr.  Patterson,  lucky 
enough  to  have  him  as  our  best  friend;  we 
cherished  what  we  had  of  him. 

To  the  bereaved  family  we  extend  our 
deepest  sympathies.  We  can  offer  only  the 
consolation  of  the  fond  personal  memories 
and  the  knowledge  that  the  departed  has 
left  so  many  worth-while  accomplishments. 


Tributes  to  the  Late  Dr.  Maude  E.  Abbott 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  February  11,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  DR.  JOHN  A  SHEPPARD 
AND  ARTICLES  FROM  THE  MEDICAL 
JOURNAL  OF  McGILL  UNIVERSITY 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  articles  from  the  Medi- 
cal Journal  of  McGill  University,  Mont- 
real, Quebec,  Canada,  in  the  October 
1940  issue.  I  am  prefacing  these  tributes 
by  inserting  a  letter  written  by  my  warm 
friend,  John  A.  Sheppard,  M.  D.,  who  is 
State  health  supervisor  of  the  N.  Y.  A. 
of  the  State  of  Washington  and  one  of 
our  coming  young  physicians  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  Dr.  Sheppard  and  his 
fellow  students,  while  attending  McGill 


University,  found  great  inspiration  and 
guidance  from  Dr.  Abbott,  who  achieved 
world  recognition  as  a  heart  authority. 
Because  of  the  high  standing  of  McGill 
University  as  an  institution  of  culture 
and  erudition,  and  because  it  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  leading  medical  schools  of 
the  world,  and  by  reason,  further,  of  the 
close  and  Sffectionate  relationship  now 
existing  between  these  United  States  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  again  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  it  is  fitting  that 
the  Congress  should  pause  to  pay  recog- 
nition to  one  of  the  most  brilliant  scien- 
tists and  scholars  of  the  feminine  sex 
who  have  lived  among  us  for  the  past 
centuries.  I  take  pride  in  being  the  means 
through  which  such  tributes  may  be 
given  wide  publicity. 

The  letter  from  Dr.  Sheppard  and  the 
articles  follow: 

Federal  SEcuRrrT  Agency. 
National  YoiTth  Adminis- 
tration FOR  Washington. 
Washington  Bitilding.  Tacoma. 

January  22,  1941. 
Hon.  John  M.  Cofftt.  M.  C. 

1608  New  House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Coffee:  I  was  very 
happy  to  be  advised  that  you  will  have 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  two 
articles  that  have  appeared  In  the  McGill 
Medical  Journal  concerning  the  life  and 
work  of  the  late  Dr.  Maude  E.  Abbott. 

Dr.  Abbott  was  perhaps  the  most  outstatxd- 
ing  authority  on  congenital  heart  disease 
in  the  world,  and  her  death  was  indeed  a  loss 
of  international  aspect.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  have  known  Dr.  Abbott  while  a  student  at 
McGill  University,  and  to  have  received  much 
inspiration  and  a  broader  understanding  of 
humanity  through  many  contacts  with  her 
great  personality. 

Your  realization  of  the  importance  and 
place  in  the  world's  medical  history  of  this 
outstanding  doctor  is  indeed  a  splendid 
thing,  and  I  am  sure  countless  physicians 
throughout  the  world  will  be  grateful  for 
your  having  these  remarks  made  a  part  at 
the  permanent  record  of  the  United  States 
Congress. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Sheppard.  M  D.. 

State  Health  Supervisor. 

(From  the  McGill  Medical  Journal.  Montreal, 
for  October  1940] 

DR.    ABBOTT.    STXXOENT    AND    TEACHEI 

(By  Donald  de  F.  Bauer,  medicine,  1942) 

The  story  of  Dr.  Abbott  is  a  story  of  friend- 
ships. In  every  phase  of  her  activity  she 
interested  herself  in  numerous  individuals 
who  quickly  became  admiring  friends.  Grad- 
uates of  Woman's  Medical  College,  who  were 
students  during  1923-25,  have  written  that 
Dr.  Abbott,  in  her  2  years  there,  established 
a  personal  relationship  with  her  students  that 
made  her  the  most  greatly  loved  and  revered 
professor  in  the  75-year  history  of  that  fine 
institution. 

She  was  painstaking  and  serious  as  a  teach- 
er, easily  Inspiring  confidence  in  her  ability 
and  erudition.  She  was  warm-hearted,  hu- 
morous, and  interesting  as  a  friend. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  persons  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Abbott  enjoyed  their  contacts  with 
her  and  that  they  seized  upon  opportunities 
for  further  association.  Last  spring  In  New 
York  City,  Dr.  Abbott  was  Invited  to  discuss 
a  paper  on  patent  ductus  arteriosus,  which 
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was  presented  to  the  roentgenology  section 
oX  the  A.  M.  A.  convention.  When  she  was 
leaving  the  meeting  it  took  her  20  minutes 
to  walk  a  short  distance  down  the  aisle,  many 
persons  saluting  her  and  recalling  prevlom 
contacts  or  thanking  her  for  past  favors.  Un- 
doubtedly that  occasion  was  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  McGill's  International  author- 
ity on  congenital  heart  disease.  At  last  some- 
thing of  IndublUble  practical  importance  had 
been  reported  by  a  fellow  worker  in  congenital 
heart  disease — a  series  of  successful  surgical 
operations  on  young  people  for  obliteration 
of  a  persistent  fetal  blood  vessel.  Here  was 
another  Justiflcatlon  for  her  painstaking  sta- 
tistical studies  which  reveal  the  frequency 
of  death  from  cardiac  insufficiency  and  bac- 
terial endarteritis  or  endocarditis  In  persons 
with  patent  ductus  arteriosus.  "This  Is  only 
the  beginning."  said  Dr.  Abbott  on  this  occa- 
sion. There  will  undoubtedly  be  other  surgi- 
cal applications  of  her  extensive  studies. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  her  consultant  cor- 
respondence in  congenital  heart  disease 
flourished,  as  medical  men  learned  that  she 
gave  Interested  attention  to  every  request 
for  advice. 

A  friendly  and  inspiring  interest  In  the 
Ideas  of  colleagues  and  students,  as  re- 
vealed in  her  letters,  won  her  the  enduring 
friendship  of  those  who  brotight  their  prob- 
lems to  her. 

Dr.  Abbott's  mxisevmi  teaching  started 
irery  Informally  as  voluntary  demonatratlona 
of  Interesting  specimens  in  her  care;  but 
for  3  successive  years  the  senior  class 
thought  those  demonstrations  so  helpful 
that  they  presented  her  with  a  purse  in 
acknowledgment  of  their  indebtedness.  The 
appointment  to  a  lectureship  In  pathology 
came  on  the  strength  of  the  student  re- 
sponse to  those  demonstrations,  whereupon 
they  were  made  a  part  of  the  curriculum. 
As  Dr.  Adam  Miller  (late  dean  of  Long  Island 
College  of  Medicine)  has  remarked  "To  see 
a  medical  museum  with  Maude  Abbott  is  to 
have  every  specimen  live." 

Doing  more  than  her  Job  was  Dr.  Abbott's 
lifelong  habit.  Pamlliarlty  with  her  ex- 
tensive bibliography  l)ears  this  out,  as  does 
her  record  of  extra-curricular  association 
with  students  and  colleagues.  During  her 
many  years  at  McGlll.  Dr.  Abbott  directly 
Influenced  a  numt)er  of  medical  students. 
Including  W.  W.  Seattle.  J.  Kaufmann.  and 
H.  N.  Segall.  The  time  given  to  guidance 
of  "her  students"  was  frequently  extra- 
ctirrlcular. 

Latterly.  Dr.  Abbott  was  officially  curator  of 
the  medical  museum  and  lecturer  in  pathol- 
ogy. Unofficially,  she  was  busy  at  numerous 
projects  besides.  She  spent  several  summers 
at  Harvard  in  special  studies  related  to  her 
research  in  congenital  heart  disease.  She  also 
contributed  toward  her  country's  war  effort 
In  1914.  Unable  to  obtain  a  position  over- 
seas, she  replaced  MacPhail  and  >rancis  (who 
were  called  to  England)  as  an  acting  editor  of 
the  Canadian  Medical  Association  Journal; 
in  MacDermofs  history  of  the  association. 
Dr.  Abbott  is  credited  with  keeping  the  Jour- 
nal alive  through  the  war  years.  Working 
thus,  at  ordinary  and  extraordinary  tasks 
through  the  war  years.  Dr.  Abbott  still  found 
time  to  listen  attentively  to  the  ideas  of  a 
young  graduate.  Dr.  Louis  Gross,  who  was 
studying  the  blood  vessels  of  the  heart  by  a 
special  Injection  technique.  With  her  en- 
couragement, this  McOlll  medical  graduate, 
working  in  the  department  of  pathology,  pur- 
sued his  unique  study.  Undoubtedly  he  had 
the  essential  spark  of  genius,  but  with  the 
stimulating  Influence  of  Dr.  Abbott  that  la- 
tent spark  burst  quickly  into  flame.  She  In- 
vited him  to  help  her  in  editing  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  association  In  the  special  war 
number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  International 
Association  of  Medical  Museums,  of  which  she 
was  then  editor.  In  the  same  Issue  she  pub- 
lished his  paper.  On  the  Methods  of  Organ 
Reconstructloii  by  Injection  of  the  Arterial 


Tree,  which  laid  the  grotmdwork  for  his 
study  of  the  blood  supply  of  the  heart.  Dr. 
Abbott's  enthusiasm  for  work,  her  ability  to 
inspire  ambition  and  diligence  In  others,  Ain- 
doubtedly  played  a  part  in  the  development 
of  young  Dr.  Gross.  At  the  time  of  his  tragic 
death  In  an  airliner  in  1937,  he  was  a  brUliant 
light  in  medicine  and  a  distlaguished  son  of 
McGUl.  The  cxUniination  ol  his  work  here 
was  the  publlcatiab  of  the  volxmae  The  Blood 
Supply  of  the  Heart,  a  monO{;raph  which  re- 
ceived wide  acclaim  and  enabled  Louis  Gross 
to  present  himself,  assured  of  a  welcome,  at 
any  heart  center  in  the  world. 

There  are  many  physicians  who  felt  the 
Influence  of  Dr.  Maude  Abbott's  energetic  and 
kindly  personality.  Some  knew  her  as  stu- 
dents in  medical  school.  Some  who  were 
students  of  her  monographs  felt  the  warmth 
of  her  friendly  nature  In  correspondence 
with  her.  For  a  student  to  Jcnow  her  in  any 
way  was  a  privilege.  Those  who  knew  her, 
knew  one  who  was  herself  always  a  keen 
student,  an  alert  observer,  and  a  discriminat- 
ing reader. 

The  enduring  contribution  which  Dr.  Ab- 
bott made  to  women  medical  students  was 
her  successful  campaign  against  the  preju- 
dice against  women  In  medicine.  By  her  own 
example  she  provided  ample  Justification  for 
the  admission  of  women  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  men.  But  her  life  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  medical  students;  much  of 
inspiration  may  l>e  derived  from  a  study  of 
It.  There  are  few  people  who  are  aware  of 
the  large  measure  of  personal  discipline 
which  contributed  to  Dr.  Abbott's  success- 
ful medical  career.  Even  after  graduation 
from  Bishop's,  she  suffered  from  misgivings. 
Diiring  post-graduate  study  abroad,  she 
found  her  attention  wandering  from  her 
work,  and  doubted  whether  she  was  even 
ordlnarUy  talented  in  thlt  direction.  The 
principles  which  she  set  for  herself  dvuing 
that  uncomfortable  period  of  self-question- 
ing may  prove  of  value  to  other  students. 
As  she  wrote  at  that  time.  "I  must  work,  not 
more  upon  my  medicine  than  upon  my  own 
character,  using  every  chance  of  exercising 
judgment,  decision,  and  concentration  that 
comes.  Above  all,  absence  of  mind  must  be 
conquered." 

[Prom  the  McGlU  Medical  Journal  for  Octo- 
ber 1940,  Montreal] 

MAUDE    ABBOTT AN    APPRECIATION 

(By  Dr.  C.  P.  Martin,  emeritus  dean  of  medi- 
cine, McGill  University) 

Dr.  Maude  E.  Abbott  was  burled  In  the 
churchyard  of  her  little  native  town  of  St. 
Andrews  by  the  side  of  her  forebears,  and 
among  the  flowers  and  trees  she  loved  so 
well — a  simple,  quiet  burial,  as  if  the  life 
just  ended  had  been  like  a  thousand  others. 
She  was  as  consistently  humble  in  the  realm 
of  the  dead  as  In  life. 

A  few  hours  previously,  at  a  service  In 
Montreal,  the  English  cathedral  had  been 
crowded  by  members  of  the  faculty  and  the 
teaching  staff,  medical  students,  and  hun- 
dreds of  citizens  who  came  to  pay  her  hom- 
age because  they  loved  her. 

In  this  manner  was  closed  the  life  chapter 
of  a  scholar  at  McGlll  who,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  had  greater  International  repute 
and  contacts  than  anyone  in  the  Canadian 
profession. 

Handicapped  In  life  through  financial  re- 
strictions— limited  in  her  activities  by  physi- 
cal frailties  over  many  years,  she  nevertheless 
achieved  a  distinguished  career,  and  pro- 
moted the  Interests  of  her  alma  mater  far 
beyond  most  of  her  generation. 

As  a  student  in  arts  not  only  did  she  gain 
class  awards  and  distinctions  but  soon  showed 
that  talent  for  private  organization  and  pub- 
lic service  which  was  to  stand  her  in  good 
stead  later  In  her  career.  In  conjunction 
with  a  few  other  women  students  she  estab- 
lished the  Delta  Sigma  and  Theo  Dora  So- 


cieties, and.  a  little  later,  the  soup  kitchen  for 
factory  workers — an  organization  which  waa 
destined,  later  on.  to  become  the  now  flour- 
ishing University  Settlement.  For  years  in 
her  student  days  she  represented  the  uni- 
versity women  on  the  editorial  board  of  the 
one  and  only  McGlll  journal  of  the  time,  and 
upheld  through  Its  columns,  and  with  no 
little  opposition,  the  Ideals  of  pure  and  decent 
literature. 

Her  desire  to  enter  the  study  of  medicine, 
stimulated  by  two  Intimate  friends.  Mrs. 
Eastlake,  the  Canadian  artist,  and  Dr.  Grace 
Ritchie-England,  soon  found  her  knocking  at 
the  doors  of  the  McGlll  medical  faculty — 
hitherto  closed  to  women.  However,  being 
denied  this  privilege  by  her  own  alma  mater, 
she  entered  Bishop's  College  medical  school, 
from  which  she  graduated  with  distinction. 
It  was  this  Incident  which  impelled  her,  in 
conjunction  with  her  friend  Dr.  Ritchie- 
England,  to  espouse  the  claims  of  women  In 
medical  education,  an  effort  which  was  finally 
rewarded  by  success. 

Some  idea  of  the  difficulties  facing  her  In 
these  efforts  to  broaden  the  views  of  the 
medical  faculty  In  Montreal  may  be  gathered 
from  the  press.  In  which  members  of  the 
faculty  openly  declared  that  the  admission  of 
women  would  be  fatal  to  the  development  of 
the  medical  school. 

A  few  years  of  postgraduate  work  In  Brit- 
ish and  European  countries  under  such  emi- 
nent men  as  Victor  Horsley  Kolisko,  Czerny, 
and  Ortner,  stimulated  her  early  taste  for 
pathology  and  research.  It  was  not  difficult 
therefore,  on  her  return  to  Montreal  in  1897, 
to  enlist  the  83rmpathetlc  cooperation  of  in- 
terested friends  on  the  staff  of  the  medical 
school  and  the  hospitals. 

Her  enthusiasm  grew  apace  and  led  to  her 
appointment  as  assistant  curator  of  the 
medical  museum,  under  the  directorship  of 
Professor  Adaml.  The  opportunities  were 
Immense,  for  the  musetun  had  need  of  organ- 
ization and  systematic  arrangement  of  its 
material.  With  her  customary  prevision  she 
grasped  the  skirts  of  happy  chance  and  em- 
barked on  the  museum  catalog,  as  well  as 
upon  a  variety  of  researches,  chiefly  con- 
nected with  the  circulatory  system.  Her 
earliest  interest  centered  around  Osier's  own 
collection  of  pathological  specimens,  illtis- 
tratlng  vascular  disease. 

From  all  this,  too,  there  developed  her  con- 
spicuous talent  for  an  analytical  study  of 
records,  especially  those  with  both  medical 
and  historical  Interest.  It  was  through  this 
that  the  faculty,  recognizing  her  interest  in 
archives  as  well  as  in  historical  medicine,  in- 
vited her  to  write  its  history.  This  volume, 
with  its  meticulous  detail  and  accurate  rec- 
ord of  the  faculty  from  its  Inception  to  the 
present  day,  deserves  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  her  alma  mater. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  nursing  fol- 
lowed, as  also  an  Illuminating  story  of  the 
career  and  activities  of  Florence  Nightingale. 
Nor  was  her  versatile  mind  content  with  this. 
The  museum  of  which  she  was  so  successful 
a  curator  was  soon  to  become  the  center  for 
a  new  organization  of  medical  museums 
throughout  the  world. 

Eager  to  establish  standards,  to  Improve 
museum  technique,  to  gather  together  infor- 
mation available  from  all  the  best  sources  for 
museums  in  general,  she  formed  an  interna- 
tional society  of  medical  museums,  having  aa 
her  sole  collaborator  Major  Carroll,  of  Wash- 
ington. The  task  Involved  was  herculean — 
assembling  correspondence  of  leaders  in 
museum  technique,  professors  of  pathology 
and  allied  laboratory  sciences,  as  well  as  mu- 
seum curators  of  medical  schools  on  every 
continent.  This  resulted,  too.  in  the  publi- 
cation of  a  regular  bulletin  of  museum  tech- 
nique, of  which  she  became  the  editor.  This 
work,  establishing  as  It  did.  for  McGlll  as 
headquarters,  contacts  with  medical  science 
throughout  the  world,  has  been  an  achieve- 
ment for  which  it  would  seem  there  has  never 


been   adequate   understanping   or   apprecia- 
tion. 

Merely  a  passing  reference  need  be  made 
at  present  to  her  magnum 
heart  disease,  which  is  the  most  complete 
record  on  the  subject  In  the  English  language 
and  which  in  itself  gained  for  her  a  place  in 
the  hall  of  fame.    The  eliting  of  the  vol 


umes  on  Osier,  and  more 
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recently  her  com- 


plete bibliography  of  his  work,  entitled  her 
to  special  gratitude  from  McGill  University, 
listing  for  permanent  record  the  works  of 
McGill's  most  famous  graduate. 

Recognition  and  honors  came  perhaps  late 
to  Dr.  Abbott,  but  little  aflected  her  m9desty 
or  her  energy.  There  wert  honorary  degrees, 
honorary  membership  In  important  societies, 
demands  on  all  sides  for  uourses  of  lectures 
and  addresses.  But.  with  all  her  achieve- 
ments, and  all  her  success,  to  her  associates 
it  was  her  character  which  made  most  appeal. 
Valiant  as  any  knight  In  armor,  she  displayed 
a  courage  throughout  her  :  if e  of  sadness  and 
suffering,  of  weariness  and  despondency, 
which  never  faltered. 

Her  unostentatious  patience,  with  no  break 
or  pause, "ho  holiday,  no  Ir  termlsslon  of  toil, 
has  been  a  unique  record  Appreciation  of 
others  and  tolerance  were  outstanding  char- 
acteristics. Eisentially  a  hitro  worshipper,  she 
saw  in  her  seniors  only  Ihe  best  qualities, 
and  endeavored  to  emulate  them.  She  cou:d 
discern  too  the  poESlbilitle  s  in  younger  men, 
and  gathered  about  her  many  students  who, 
over  the  years,  have  remeribered  with  grati- 
tude her  stimulating  lnfiu;nce. 

Generous  to  a  fault,  peipetually  giving  of 
her  restricted  funds  and  tier  time,  her  life 
was  the  Immolation  of  a  being  who  would 
give  all  and  ask  nothing  in  return.  Her  heart 
never  grew  old,  nor  did  the  fire  of  Imagina- 
tion ever  grow  dim.  Witt  ideals  constantly 
and  consistently  malntaliied.  neither  fame 
nor  adversity  could  changi;  her  essential  pu- 
rity of  mind  and  heart. 

Above  all  things,  wheth(T  In  science  or  re- 
search, the  gratitude  of  the  profejson  and 
of  the  country  is  due  to  her  for  the  interest 
she  stimulated  in  everyone  with  whom  she 


came     into     contact — ph; 


nurses,  and  medical  hlstoilans 


When  her  biography  Is 


written,  there  will 


be  abundant  material  to  Illustrate  an  extracr- 


dlnarily    vivid    personalltjy 
traits   of   character   to   gl 
future  generations. 


slcians,     students. 


with    engaging 
ve  an   example  to 


National  Defense  Raises  Vital  Civil  Lib- 
erties Problem — Cases  Reviewed 


REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OF 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF   CALIFOI^NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REt^RESENTATlVES 


Wednesday,  February  12.  19 fl 


ARTICLE  BY  GEORGE  H.  CABANISS,  JR., 
OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR 


Mr.  GEARHART.  }At.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  timely  inoportance  of  that 
with  which  it  deals,  I  ask  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  membership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  tha|t  an  article  from 
the  capable  pen  of  Mr.  George  H. 
Cabaniss,  Jr.,  of  the  San  Francisco  Bar, 
which  appeared  in  the  January  1941  issue 
of  the  State  Bar  Joufnal  of  California 
under  the  caption  of  "National  Defense 


Raises  Vital  Civil  Liberties  Problem; 
Cases  Reviewed"  may  be  spread  upon  the 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Himself  an  ex-service  man  and  a  prac- 
ticing lawyer  of  outstanding  ability.  Mr. 
Cabaniss  is  especially  qualified  as  a 
consequence  of  public  and  private  and 
professional  activities  since  the  close  of 
the  World  War  to  speak  in  respect  to  the 
intricate  subject  to  which  he  devotes  his 
attention.  His  experiences  acquired 
during  the  days  gone  by  as  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney  in  and  for  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco,  regional  attor- 
ney for  the  United  States  Public  Works 
Administration,  former  commander  of 
Blackstone  Post,  No.  143.  American 
Legion,  a  veterans'  organization  com- 
posed exclusively  of  attorneys  and  court 
workers,  and  more  recently  as  Govern- 
ment appeal  agent  for  the  local  board 
No.  84,  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
in  the  execution  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act  recently  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
have  given  him  a  grasp  of  the  subject 
which  but  few  men  have  achieved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  that  which  he  has  written  in  respect 
to  the  subject  to  which  I  have  referred 
constitutes  an  important  contribution 
which  should  be  given  the  widest  possible 
circulation  at  this  time  when  there  is  so 
much  confusion  in  the  public  mind  in 
respect  to  the  defense  legislation  which 
has  so  recently  been  placed  upon  the 
statute  books. 

(The  unanimous  consent  of  the  mem- 
bership having  been  indicated,  the  article 
which  has  been  referred  to  follows:) 

I  Prom  the  California  State  Bar  Journal  of 
January  1941 1 

National   Defense    Raises    Vital   Civil    Lib- 
erties Problem — Cases  Reviewed 

(By  George  H.  Cabaniss.  Jr.,  of  the  San 
Francisco  bar) 

In  the  present  war  emergency,  as  in  every 
great  crisis,  the  Nation  faces  the  questions: 
How  far  are  civil  liberties  inalienable  rights 
beyond  governmental  Interference?  To  what 
extent  are  they  privileges  which  may  be  tem- 
porarily suspended? 

These  questions  arose  in  the  Civil  War  and 
again  in  the  World  War  of  1917-18.  Our 
courts  were  eventually  called  upon  to  decide. 
Perhaps  soon  they  will  again  be  required  to 
make  historic  decisions  on  these  important 
Issues. 

Americans  have  always  been  proud  of  their 
traditions  of  civil  liberties.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  contained  In  the  first  10 
amendments  were  formal  recognition  of  the 
prlnc.ples  of  civil  liberties,  the  heritage  of 
hundreds  of  years  of  evolution  under  the 
system  of  the  common  law. 

The  problem  confronts  us  of  attaining  a 
happy  medium  between  unrestrained  liber- 
ties which  may  degenerate  into  license,  or 
exces.sive  curbs  upon  liberties  which  may 
produce  despotism. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  query:  Must  a  govern- 
ment, of  necessity,  be  too  strong  for  the  lib- 
erties of  Its  own  people  or  too  weak  to  main- 
tain Its  own  existence?  is  a  dilemma  In 
which  we  find  ourselves  today.  Nominally 
at  peace,  we  are  In  a  state  of  emergency,  the 
outcome  of  which  none  can  predict. 

The  American  people  have  adopted  a  policy 
of  self-defense,  evidenced  not  merely  by 
mobilization  of  manpower  through  the  leg- 
islation of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  but  in- 
dustrial, fiscal,  and  mortil,-  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  twentieth  century  wars  are  fought 
not  merely  upon  physical  battlefields  but  far 
beyond  the  actual  combat  lines. 


Unlike  Great  Britain,  wherein  the  doctrine 
of  parliamentary  omnipotence  re.giis,  we  are 
guided  In  all  leglslational  policies  pertaining 
to  defense  by  questions  not  merely  of  ex- 
pediency but  of  legality  in  the  sense  of  being 
sanctioned  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Civil  War  and  the  World  War  saw 
the  constitutional  safeguards  of  personal  lib- 
erties strained  in  the  struggle  for  national 
preservation,  first  by  civil  strife  and  second 
by  foreign  aggression. 

Both  periods  have  left  an  imprint  upon 
American  constitutional  doctrines  and  yet 
certain  great  problems  faced  by  Lincoln  have 
never  been  decisively  answered,  and  in  the 
light  of  present  developments  It  is  not  cer- 
tain that  ancient  precedents  will  be  followed. 

The  two  major  questions  involving  civil 
liberties  which  arose  in  the  administration 
of  Lincoln  were  the  suspension  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  and  the  authority  of  mili- 
tary commissions  to  try  civilians. 

Although  Ex  parte  Merryman  (1861).  (17 
Fed.  Case  144,  Fed.  Case  9487,  Taney  s  De- 
cisions, 246)  and  Ex  Parte  MilUgan.  4  Wall.  2. 
remain  constitutional  landmarks,  cited  and 
quoted,  probably  as  familiar  to  the  members 
of  the  bar  as  Marshall's  opinions  In  Marbury 
V.  Madison  and  McCulloch  v.  Maryland, 
nevertheless  the  Merrj'man  opinion  was  only 
that  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  sitting  in  circuit  In  chambers,  while 
the  MUligan  decision  was  that  of  a  divided 
court,  five  to  four.  Both  decisions  mvist  be 
examined  in  reference  to  their  historical 
background. 

Maryland  was  a  hotbed  of  secession.  Union 
troops  en  route  to  Washington,  D.  C,  were 
fired  upon  in  Baltimore.  The  officials  of  the 
State.  In  order  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
other  Union  troops,  destroyed  bridges.  The 
chief  of  police  and  police  commissioners  ol 
Baltimore  were  arrested  by  the  Federal  mil- 
itary authorities. 

Upon  April  27.  1881.  President  Lincoln  is- 
sued an  order  to  the  commanding  general: 

"If  at  any  point  on  or  in  the  vicinity  ol~ 
any  military  line  which  Is  now.  or  which 
shall  be  used,  between  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  City  of  Washington,  you 
find  resistance  which  renders  It  necessary 
to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpUfe  for  the 
public  safety,  you  personally,  or  through  the 
officer  in  command,  at  the  point  where  the 
resistance  occurs,  are  authorized  to  suspend 
the  writ." 

John  Merryman  was  an  officer  of  an  armed 
group  of  secession  sympathizers  and.  upon 
order  of  Gen.  William  H.  Keln.  commanding 
in  Pennsylvania,  was  arrested  by  the  military 
at  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of 
May  1861  and  imprisoned  In  Fort  McHenry, 
Baltimore.  Upon  the  26th  of  May  1861  a  writ 
was  Issued  by  Chief  Justice  Taney  as  circuit 
Judge  from  his  chambers  and  addressed  to 
G2n.  George  Cadwalader.  returnable  May  27, 
1861.  at  the  circuit  courtroom.  Baltimore. 
The  general  sent  Colonel  Lee.  one  of  his  offi- 
cers, to  court  with  a  letter  explaining  the 
reasons  for  the  arrest,  which  stated : 

"This  is  a  high  and  delicate  trust,  and  it 
has  been  enjoined  upon  him  that  It  should 
be  executed  with  judgment  and  discretion, 
but  he  is  nevertheless  also  instructed  that  In 
times  of  civil  strife  errors,  if  any.  should  be 
on  the  side  of  safety  to  the  country." 

Thereupon  the  Chief  Justice  ordered  an 
attachment  to  Issue  against  General  Cad- 
walader for  contempt  of  court.  The  marshal 
called  at  Fort  McHenry.  presented  his  card, 
and  was  refused  admission.  He  reported 
same  to  the  Chief  Justice,  who  declared  that 
while  the  marshal  had  the  right  to  call  upon 
the  citizenry  as  a  posse  comltatus.  such  action 
would  be  futile  as  against  the  military  forces. 
The  Chief  Justice  then  rendered  an  oral  opin- 
ion, followed  by  a  written  opinion. 

In  his  opinion  the  Chief  Justice  declared 
Congress  alone,  not  the  President,  had  the 
power  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
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Is  time  of  Invasion  or  rebellion,  and  that  no 
person  could  be  subject  to  military  Jurisdic- 
tion who  was  not  a  member  of  the  armed 
"forces  of  the  United  SUtes.  H«  cited  the 
precedents  of  the  Jefferson  administration 
when  the  Senate,  during  the  Burr  conspiracy, 
passed  an  act  to  suspend  the  privilege  of 
habeas  corpus,  which  was  not  adopted  by  the 
Hoxise  of  Representatives. 

Chief  Justice  Taney's  dicta  said: 

"1  have  exercised  all  the  power  which  the 
Constitution  and  laws  confer  upon  me,  but 
the  power  has  been  resisted  by  force  too 
■trong  for  me  to  overcome." 

The  opinion  concluded  with  directions  that 
the  Clerk  of  the  Court  transmit  a  copy  of  the 
opinion,  under  seal,  to  President  Lincoln. 

Secretary  of  War  Stanton  alluded  to  the 
attitude  of  the  courts  as — 

"Seemed     •     •     •     designed  not  to  sustain 
the  Government  but  to  embarrass  and  be- 
-tray  U' 

"'  Jvdj  5.  1861,  President  Lincoln  obtained 
from  hlB  Attorney  General,  Edward  Bates,  an 
opinion  (10  Opns.  Atty.  Gen.  74)  wherein 
the  questions  of  the  President  whether  he 
had  power  to  make  arrests  and  refuse  obedi- 
ence to  the  writ  when  issued  In  such  cases 
were  affirmatively  answered.  The  Attorney 
General  held  the  three  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  coordinate,  that  the  President 
was  primarily  the  Chief  Civil  Magistrate; 
that  the  question  of  the  exercise  of  the  power 
to  arrest  or  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  writ 
was  one  of  discretion  which  cannot  be  re- 
viewed by  the  courts. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Story  In  Martin 
▼.  Mott  (la  Wheat.  9),  and  Chief  Justice 
Taney's  own  opinion  arising  out  of  the  Dorr 
rebellion  In  Rhode  Island,  Luther  v.  Borden 
(7  How.  1)  were  cited  as  authority.  By  the 
nature  of  their  functions,  the  Presidents 
power  was  executive  and  that  of  the  courts 
passive.    At  page  90  it  was  said : 

"But  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  imderstand 
the  phrase  to  mean  that  In  case  of  a  great 
and  dangerous  rebellion  like  the  present  the 
public  safety  requires  the  arrest  and  con- 
finement of  persons  Implicated  In  that  re- 
bellion, I  as  freely  declare  the  opinion  that 
the  President  has  lawful  power  to  suspend 
the  privilege  of  persons  arrested  imder  such 
circumstances ;  for  he  is  especially  charged 
by  the  Constitution  with  the  'public  safety.' 
and  he  Is  the  sole  Judge  of  the  emergency 
which  reqiiires  his  prompt  action." 

Chief  Justice  Taney's  decision  was  followed 
t>y  Ex  parte  Benedict  ((18€a)  Fed.  Case  No. 
1292),  and  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wis- 
consin In  re  Kemp  ((1863)    16  Wis.  359). 

Congress  finally.  March  3,  1863  (U.  S.  Stat, 
at  Large  xn,  755).  passed  an  act  authoriz- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  whenever.  In  his  Judgment,  the  pub- 
lic safety  might  demand  it.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Coiu-t,  however,  has  never 
passed  upon  the  question  whether  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  own  authority,  without  this  act 
of  Congress,  can  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus. 

President  Lincoln's  proclamations  of  Sep- 
tember 24,  1862  (G.  O.  141.  A.  G.  O.  Sept. 
35.  1862).  and  July  6.  1864.  are  the  only 
Instances  where  the  President  of  the  United 
States  directly  issued  proclamations  of 
martial  law  by  that  nomenclature. 

State  covuts.  Colorado  {In  re  Moyer  (1905) 
95  Colo.  154);  Idaho  (/n  re  Boyle  (1899)  6 
Ida.  609):  Montana  (Ex  parte  McDonald 
(1914)  49  Mont.  454):  West  Virginia  {State 
▼.  Brovm  (1912)  71  W.  Va.  519);  Ex  parte 
Jone*  ((1913)  71  W.  Va.  5«7);  Uatfleld  v. 
Graham  ((1914)  73  W.  Va.  759).  permitted 
the  Executive  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Moyer 
y.  Peabody  (212  U.  S.  78),  speaking  through 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  (who  had  been  a  captain 
In  the  Union  Army  during  the  Cmi  War). 
an  action  brought  by  Moyer,  president  <tf  the 
M^ers'  Federation,  agaiiut  the  Governor  of 


Colorado  for  damages  for  imprisonment  by  a 
military  commission,  sustained  the  legality 
of  the  action  of  the  Governor. 

The  "fifth  columnists  ',  the  Trojan  horses 
of  the  sixties,  were  numerous  not  merely 
in  the  border  States,  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
and  Mlssoxirl,  wherein  secession  had  only  been 
prevented  by  force,  but  In  southern  Ohio, 
southern  Indiana,  and  southern  Illinois,  and 
were  designated  as  copperheads. 

Clement  L.  Vallandlgham  was  a  Repressn- 
tatlve  in  Congress  from  Ohio.  On  May  1, 
1863,  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  he  delivered  a 
speech  wnereln  he  said: 

"That  the  present  war  is  a  wicked,  cruel, 
and  unnecessary  war,  one  not  waged  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crushing  out  liberty  and  to  erect  a 
despotism." 

Vallandlgham  was  arrested  May  5,  1863, 
and  tried  by  a  military  commission  convened 
by  General  Burnslde  on  May  6,  1863.    On  May 

9,  1863,  his  counsel  applied^  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  which  was  denied  by  the  dis- 
trict Judge  on  May  11,  1863,  upon  the  ground 
that  Justice  Swayne  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  had  established  the  precedent 
that  the  circuit  court  would  not  grant  habeas 
corpus  to  persons  who  were  prisoners  of  the 
military,  and  for  this  reason  the  district  judge 
was  constrained  not  to  set  aside  a  decision  of 
a  Supreme  Court  Justice,  his  senior  in  rank. 

This  judgment  was  rendered  May  16,  1863. 
Sentence  commuted  by  President  Lincoln 
May  19.  1863,  to  exile  to  the  Confederate  lines. 
Vallandlgham  was  dispatched  under  flag  of 
truce  May  25.  1863.  to  the  Confederacy.  Val- 
landlgham finally  went  Into  exile  In  Canada, 
and  during  his  sojourn  abroad  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  antiwar  Democrats  as  Governor 
of  Ohio  and  his  attorney,  George  E.  Pugh,  for 
Lieutenant  Governor.  After  the  denial  of  the 
UTlt  of  habeas  corpus.  Vallandlgham 's  coun- 
sel filed  a  writ  of  certiorari  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  against  the  Judge 
Advocate  General.  Joseph  Holt.  Justice 
Wayne  rendered  the  opinion  for  a  unanimous 
court.  Justice  Miller  not  participating: 
((1863)  Ex  parte  Vallandigham,  1  Wall.  243) 
It  was  held  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  no 
power  to  review  by  certiorari  the  proceedings 
of  a  military  commission,  which  is  not  a  con- 
stitutional couit.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  In  In 
re  Vedal  (179  U.  S.  126),  said: 

"This  cotu^  Is  not  thereby  empowered  to 
review  the  proceedings  of  military  tribimals 
by  certiorari." 

President  Lincoln  was  embarrassed  by  the 
case  and  wrote  General  Burnside: 

"All  the  Cabinet  regretted  the  necessity  of 
arresting  for  instance  Vallandlgham — some 
perhaps  doubting  that  there  was  a  real  neces- 
sity for  It,  but  being  done,  all  are  for  seeing 
you  through  with  It." 

To  the  layman  there  was  no  difference  be- 
tween the  Vallandigham  case  and  the  Milll- 
gan,  and  it  might  be  thought  that  the  court 
only  refrained  from  assuming  Jurisdiction  in 
the  Vallandlgham  case  by  reason  of  the  opin- 
ion being  pronounced  while  the  passions  of 
war  were  engendered,  and  that  the  Mllligan 
decision  differed  only  because  it  was  ren- 
dered after  the  war  had  ceased  and  peace  had 
been  established.  The  review  in  the  Milllgan 
case,  however,  was  by  habeas  corpus. 

Lambdln  P.  Milllgan  had  been  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  Governor  of  Indiana  and  was  major- 
general  in  the  order.  Sons  of  Liberty.  He 
was  arrested  October  5,  1864,  tried  before  a 
tnilltary  commission  at  Indianapolis,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged.  May  19,  1865.  was  the 
date  designated  for  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence. Mllllgan's  counsel  called  upon  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  to  examine  the  record.  He 
stated  that  he  woxild  commute  the  sentence, 
keeping  Milllgan  In  Jail  temporarily.  In  the 
meantime  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated 
and  President  Johnson  approved  the  sentence. 
Application  for  habeas  corpus  was  made  May 

10,  1865,  to  the  United  SUtes  Circuit  Court 
at  Indianapolis.    Jtistlce  Davis  voted  to  grant 


the  writ  while  the  district  Judge  was  opposed. 
The  case  was  certified  to  the  Stipreme  Court. 
The  three  questions  presented  were:  (1) 
Should  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  be  Issued? 
(2)  Should  Milllgan  be  discharged?  (3)  Did 
the  commission  have  Jurisdiction  to  try  Milll- 
gan? Counsel  for  Mllligan  Included  Jeremiah 
S.  Black,  who  had  been  chief  Justice  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Attorney  General  and  Secretary  of 
State  In  President  Buchanan's  Cabinet;  Gen. 
James  A.  Garfield,  who  was  subsequently  to 
become  President  of  the  United  States;  and 
David  Dudley  Field,  leader  of  the  New  York 
bar. 

Eight  days  were  consvuned  in  oral  argu- 
ment. The  decision  was  announced  April  3, 
1866,  but  the  opinions  were  not  delivered 
until  December  17,  1866.  All  the  nine  Justices 
of  the  Court  agreed  upon  the  certification  of 
the  questions.  The  majority  opinion,  written 
by  Mr.  Justice  David  Davis  of  Illinois  (who 
had  been  the  Judge  of  the  old  circuit  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  a  leading  prac- 
titioner and  who  had  taken  a  leading  part 
In  the  campaign  of  President  Lincoln  at  the 
1850  Republican  Convention)  was  concurred 
in  by  Justices  Grier,  Nelson.  Clifford,  and 
Field,  Democrats.  The  opinion  of  the  other 
foiu-  Justices,  variously  designated  as  a  special 
concurring  or  a  dissenting  opinion,  was  writ- 
ten by  Chief  Justice  Chase,  concurred  in  by 
Justices  Miller,  Swaj-ne  and  Wayne  (with  the 
exception  of  Justice  Wayne),  Republican  ap- 
pointees of  Lincoln. 

The  majority  held  that  a  military  commis- 
sion could  not  operate  over  civilians  In  a 
territory  that  was  not  the  theater  of  military 
hostilities  and  where  the  civil  courts  were 
functioning,  and  citizens  who  were  not  in  the 
military  service  could  not  be  deprived  of  their 
right  of  trial  by  Jury. 

The  dissenting  Justices  held  that  while  the 
commission  to  tr-  Mllligan  was  Illegal.  Con- 
gress had  the  power  to  establish  military  com- 
missions to  try  civilians  without  reference  to 
the  test  laid  down  by  the  majority. 

Justice  Davis  apologized  for  President  Lin- 
coln and  Lincoln's  policy  during  the  war, 
saying : 

"During  the  late  wicked  Rebellion  the  tem- 
per of  the  times  did  not  allow  that  calmness, 
deliberation,  and  discussion  so  necessary  to  a 
correct  conclusion  of  a  purely  Judicial  ques- 
tion. Then,  considerations  of  safety  were 
mingled  with  the  exercise  of  power;  and  feel- 
ings and  Interests  prevailed  which  are  hap- 
pily terminated.  Now  that  the  public  safety 
Is  assured,  this  question,  as  well  as  all  others, 
can  be  discussed  and  decided  without  pas- 
sion or  the  admixture  of  any  element  not 
required  to  form  a  legal  Judgment. 

"By  the  protection  of  the  law,  human  rights 
are  secured.  Withdraw  that  protection  end 
they  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  wicked  ruler  or  the 
clamor  of  an  excited  people." 

Probably  one  of  the  most-quoted  phrases 
In  any  constitutional  decision  Is  the 
following: 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Is 
a  law  for  rulers  and  people,  equally  In  war 
and  In  peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield  of 
its  protection  all  classes  of  men,  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances. 

"Civil  liberty  and  this  kind  of  martial  law 
cannot  endure  together;  their  antagonism  Is 
Irreconcilable;  and  In  this  conflict,  one  or  the 
other  must  perish. 

"Wicked  men,  ambitious  of  power,  with 
hatred  of  liberty  and  contempt  of  law,  may 
fill  the  place  once  occupied  by  Washington 
and  Lincoln:  and  If  this  right  Is  conceded 
and  the  calamities  of  war  again  befall  us, 
the  dangers  to  human  liberty  are  frightful 
to  contemplate. 

"Martial  rule  can  never  exist  where  the 
courts  are  open  and  in  the  proper  and  un- 
obstructed exercise  of  their  Jurisdiction.  It 
Is  also  confined  to  the  locality  of  actual  war." 

Chief  Justice  Chase  prefaced  the  minority 
opinion: 

"Pour  members  of  the  court  conctirring 
with  their  brethren  in  the  order  heretofore 
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made  In  this  cause,  biit  unable  to  concur  in 
some  Important  partlctUars  with  the  opinion 
■  which  has  Just  been  read,  think  It  their  duty 
to  make  a  separate  stajtement  of  their  views 
of  the  whole  case.  We  cannot  doubt  that  in 
such  a  time  of  public  danger  Congress  had 
power  under  the  Constitution  to  provide  for 
the  organization  of  a  military  commission 
and  for  the  trial  of  persons  engaged  In  this 
conspiracy." 

Mllligan  subsequently  filed  suit  for  dam- 
ages against  General  Hovey,  who  had  con- 
vened the  military  compilsslon,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  military  cjammission  which  had 
tried  him  {Milligan  v.  Hovey  (Fed.  Case  No. 
9605,  1871)).  He  recovered  but  nominal 
damages  for  the  statute  of  limitations  cov- 
ered all  of  the  period!  of  his  imprisonment 
other  than  a  month. 

Since  the  Milligan  decision  the  British 
courts  in  South  Africa  and  in  Ireland  have 
followed  the  views  of  tlhe  minority  and  per- 
mitted the  trial  of  civilians  by  military  com- 
missions in  territories  away  from  the  field  of 
hostilities  where  the  civil  courts  were  func- 
tioning. 

At  the  time  it  was  rendered,  the  majority 
opinion  In  the  Milllgan  case  was  in  line  with 
the  then   British  authorities. 

In  1798  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  an  Irish 
Republican,  commissioned  a  general  in  the 
French  Army,  was  captured  leading  an  expe- 
dition against  the  British  in  Ireland.  He 
was  tried  by  court  martial  for  high  treason 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  On  the  day  of 
the  execution  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
through  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  issued  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  However,  Tone  had  at- 
tempted suicide  and  died  shortly  thereafter, 
so  the  case  was  never  actually  decided. 

January  19,  1921.  in  Ireland,  when  John 
Allen  was  arrested  and  convicted  by  a  mili- 
tary court  and  sentenced  to  death,  the  civil 
courts  refused  to  Issue  habeas  corpxis  and 
Allen  was  executed  February  28.  1921  (The 
King  v.  Allen  (1921)    (2  Irish  Rep.  241)) 

Tl\e  British  cases,  however,  may  be  differ- 
entiated from  the  American  by  reason  of  the 
lack  of  constitutional  guaranties  as  embodied 
in  our  Constitution,  and  the  Allen  case  by 
reason  that  an  act  of  Parliament  provided 
for  trial  by  court  martial  of  civilians  under 
certain  circumstances. 

In  comparatively  recent  years  two  United 
States  district  court  decisions  have  recognized 
the  legality  of  military  trial  of  civilians  dur- 
ing periods  of  martial  law.  (17.  S.  ex.  rel.  Mc- 
Master  v.  Walters  (1920),  268  Fed  69,  and 
U.  S.  ex  rel.  Seymour  v.  Fischer  (1922),  280 
Fed.  208  ) 

The  Articles  of  War  in  subdivisions  c,  d, 
e,  and  f  of  article  2,  and  articles  82  and  94 
assert  the  right  of  courts  martial  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  to  try  civilians.  Subdi- 
vision d  of  the  second  article  provides: 

"All  retainers  to  the  camp  and  all  persons 
accompanying  or  serving  with  the  Armies  of 
the  United  States  without  the  territorial  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  United  States,  and  In  time  of 
war  all  such  retainers  and  persons  accom- 
panying or  serving  with  the  Armies  of  the 
United  States  In  the  field,  both  within  and 
without  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  although  not  otherwise  subject 
to  these  articles." 

This  section  was  Interpreted  during  the 
World  War  period  as  to  apply  to  a  civilian 
auditor  in  an  Army  cantonment,  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  holding  that: 

"  'In  the  field'  referred  not  merely  to  the 
actual  battlefield  but  to  the  activity  of  the 
person  tried."  {Hines  v.  Mickell  (1919),  259 
Fed.  28.  reversing  253  Fed.  817.) 

Other  cases  Included  a  civilian  In  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  {Ex  parte  Jochen 
(1919),  257  Fed.  200):  a  mate  on  a  transport 
(Ex  parte  Gerlach  (1917),  247  Fed.  616),  and 
a  cook  on  an  Army  transport  attempting  to 
desert  (Ex  parte  Pall*  (1917).  251  Fed.  415). 

The  eighty -second  article  reads: 

"Spies.  Any  person  who  in  time  of  war 
shall  be  found  lurking  or  acting  as  a  spy  in 
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or  about  any  of  the  fortifications,  posts, 
quarters,  or  encampments  of  any  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  or  elsewhere, 
shall  be  tried  by  a  general  court  martial  or 
by  a  military  commission,  and  shall,  on  con- 
viction thereof,  suffer  death." 

Attorney  General  Gregory  (31  Opinions 
Attorney  General  356)  held  the  section  un- 
constitutional In  the  case  of  Pable  Waberskl, 
who  had  been  convicted  by  court  martial  of 
the  violation  of  the  eighty-second  Article 
of  War  and  sentenced  to  death.  Waberskl 
was  a  German  spy  who  carried  from  von 
Eckhardt.  the  German  Minister  to  Mexico, 
cipher  messages  in  code  and  who  had  previ- 
ously been  engaged  In  wrecking  plants  in  the 
United  States,  and  who  stated  the  purpose 
of  his  visit  was  to  "blow  things  up  In  the 
United  States."  Attorney  General  Gregory 
based  his  opinion  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Mllligan  case.  Before  there  could  be  a  final 
decision,  Waberskl  died.  The  opinion  of  At- 
torney General  Gregory,  however,  was  con- 
trary to  De  Lancey  v.  United  States  ((1918) 
249  Fed.  625),  wherein  It  was  held  that  con- 
stitutional privileges  did  not  extend  to 
aliens. 

The  United  States  District  Court  in  U.  S. 
ex.  rel.  Wessels  v.  McDonald  ((1920)  265  Fed. 
754),  confirmed  the  conviction  of  a  German 
naval  officer  who  had  been  tried  by  the  naval 
authorities  for  spying.  The  appeal  was  dis- 
missed by  stipulation   (256  U.  S.  705). 

The  ninety-fourth  article  provides  that  a 
person  guilty  of  certain  frauds  against  the 
Government  committed  while  In  the  military 
service,  would  be  subject  to  trial  and  sen- 
tence by  court  martial  after  discharge  or 
dismissal  from  the  service,  as  though  still  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces.  The  constitu- 
tionality was  upheld  by  the  United  States 
district  coxirt  upon  the  ground  that  It  had 
been  unchallenged  for  over  60  years.  (Ex 
parte  Joly.  290  Fed.  858). 

It  has  been  estimated  that  In  the  Lincoln 
administration  38,000  arrests  were  made  by  the 
military  authorities  The  records  of  the  War 
Department,  which  are  Incomplete,  reveal  13,- 
000  arrests. 

During  the  World  War  period  the  Espionage 
Act  of  1917  (40  Stat.  219>-  and  Its  amendment 
(40  Stat.  553.  1918)  was  adopted  as  a  protec- 
tion against  obstruction  of  the  conduct  of 
the  war  by  speech  or  writing.  It  Is  estimated 
conservatively  that  there  were  2.000  trials, 
approximately  half  of  which  resulted  In  con- 
victions, under  the  Espionage  Act.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act  In  Schenck  v. 
United  States  ((1919),  248  U  8.  47);  Froh- 
werk  v.  United  States  ((1919),  249  U  S.  204); 
Debs  V.  United  States  ((1919).  249  U  S  211); 
Sugarman  v.  United  States  ((1919),  249  U  8. 
182);  Abrams  v.  United  States  ((1919),  250 
U.  S.  616);  Schaefer  v.  United  States  (251 
U.  S.  466);  Pierce  v.  United  States  (252  U.  S. 
239),  and  O'Connell  v.  United  States  (253 
U.  S.  142). 

In  the  Schenck  case,  supra.  Justice  Holmes, 
speaking  for  a  united  court,  held  that 
freedom  of  speech  was  limited  by  time,  place, 
and  circumstances,  giving,  as  example,  that 
an  Individual  had  no  right  in  a  crowded  thea- 
ter to  shout  "fire";  that  In  time  of  war  speech 
could  be  curbed  which  In  normal  times  could 
not  be  restrained;  that  if  language  had  a 
tendency  to  produce  an  evil,  such  speech 
could  be  forbidden.    He  said: 

"The  question  In  every  case  is  whether  the 
words  used  are  used  In  such  circumstances 
and  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  a  clear 
and  present  danger  that  they  will  bring  about 
the  substantive  evils  that  Congress  has  a  right 
to  prevent.  It  is  a  question  of  proximity  and 
degree.  When  a  nation  Is  at  war  many  things 
that  might  be  said  In  time  of  peace  are  such 
a  hindrance  to  Its  effort  that  their  utterance 
will  not  be  endured  so  long  as  men  fight,  and 
that  no  court  regard  them  as  protected 
by  any  constitutional  right.  It  seems  to  be 
admitted  that  if  an  actual  obstruction  of  the 


recruiting  service  were  proved,  liability  for 
words  that  produced  that  effect  might  be 
enforced. " 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  June  3.  1940,  In  Mtnersville  District  ». 
Gobitia  (310  U.  S  586)  held  that  a  Pennsyl- 
vanla  statute  compelling  salute  of  the  fiag  by 
school  children  was  not  a  violation  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  or  an  Interference 
with  freedom  of  religion.  Both  the  opinion 
of  Mr  Justice  Frankfurter  and  the  dissenting 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Stone  were  philost^phi- 
cal  and  literary  Cissertaiions  upon  civil  liber- 
ties. The  majority  opinion  Justified  the  com- 
pulsory salute  as  a  means  of  inculcating 
patriotism  Reynolds  v.  United  States  (98 
U.  S.  145)  and  Davta  v.  Beason  (133  U.  S.  333) 
were  cited  as  evidence  that  religious  freedom, 
when  the  exercise  of  religious  doctrines  ts 
contra  to  good  morals,  can  be  prohibited. 
The  California  courts  have  sustained  similar 
legislation.  Gabrielli  v.  Kntckerbocker  (12 
Calif.  (2d(  85).  which  has  been  affirmed  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  (306  U.  S. 
621). 

In  the  light  of  the  Miner sville  District  v. 
Gobitis.  supra,  decision  of  the  Court  In  all 
probability,  by  reason  of  the  emergency 
through  which  we  are  passing,  would  render 
a  contra  opinion  If  the  legislation  upon  which 
Stromberg  v.  California  (283  U.  S.  369)  was 
predicated  were  again  brought  before  the 
Court.  Chief  Ju.stlce  Hughes  said,  at  page 
368: 

"It  has  been  determined  that  the  concep- 
tion of  liberty  under  the  due-process  clause 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment  embraces  the 
right  of  free  speech." 

By  reason  of  the  needs  of  national  defense 
at  the  present  time  confronting  us,  and  the 
fear  of  s!»botage,  we  nnist  on  the  one  hand 
guard  against  tyrannical  restraints  upon  {)er- 
sonal  lit)erties  under  the  guise  of  national 
emergency,  and  on  the  other  of  a  suplnenesa 
in  prosecuting  those  who  would  endeavor  to 
unlawfully  obstruct  our  national  defense; 
without  yielding  to  mob  hysteria  we  can  de- 
fend ourselves  without  disregarding  our  con- 
stitutional privileges,  guided  in  a  large  part 
by  the  precedents  of  the  past. 
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The  Real  Meaning  of  the  Lend-Leate  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PAT  HARRISON 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  February  13, 1941 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY  HON.   ALBEN  W. 
BARKLEY,  OF  KENTUCKY 


Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  BARKLry]  on  February  10,  1941,  on 
The  Real  Meaning  of  the  Lend-Lease  Bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senator  Baekltt.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I 
have  been  requested  to  discuss  at  this  time 
the  so-called  lend-lease  bUl  Introduced  on 
January  10  In  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressman  John  McCormack,  and  on  the 
■ame  day  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  me. 
The  bill  is  intended  to  provide  a  method  lor 
affording  material  aid  to  certain  nations 
which  are  the  victims  of  aggression,  whose 
defense  may  be  regarded  as  vital  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States. 

Before  discussing  the  bill  Itself,  concerning 
which  Incredible  misinformation  Is  being 
peddled  throughout  the  country  by  Its  oppo- 
nents. I  wish  briefly  to  recall  the  background 
of  events  and  conditions  which  have  made 
this  legislation  necessary. 

In  doing  this  I  shall  not  attempt  to  con- 
jure up  any  fantastic  picture  of  Imaginary 
situations  which  never  existed.  1  presume  all 
those  who  may  listen  to  me  or  who  may  read 
what  I  shall  say.  are  fairly  familiar  with  world 
events  during  the  past  6  or  8  years. 

But  in  order  that  our  memories  may  be  re- 
freshed, let  us  remember  that  from  the  close 
of  the  first  World  War  to  the  advent  of  Adolf 
Hitler  In  1933,  there  had  been  no  serious  or 
substantial  aggression  among  the  nations  of 
Europe.  During  that  period  many  treaties 
had  been  entered  Into  by  various  nations 
seeking  to  Insure  peace  and  peaceful  adjust- 
ment of  International  controversies.  Among 
these  were  the  Locarno  Pact,  the  Nine  Power 
Pact,  and  the  Pact  of  Paris,  known  as  the 
Kellogg-Brland  Treaty,  by  which  some  sixty- 
odd  nations  bound  themselves  to  abolish  war 
as  an  Instrument  of  national  policy.  That 
meant  that  these  nations  agreed  among 
themselves  and  with  one  another  to  seek 
other  means  than  warfare  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes or  to  advance  their  Interests  in  the 
world . 

The  United  States  entered  into  the  Kellogg- 
Brland  Treaty  in  the  utmost  good  faith  and 
had  a  right  to  assume  that  every  other  nation 
that  signed  it  wa»  actviated  by  equally  sincere 
motives. 

As  a  result  of  these  treaties  and  under- 
standings, the  people  of  the  world  were  led 
to  believe  that  an  era  of  peace  and  good  will 
of  long  duration  had  been  ushered  In  among 
all  races  and  all  nations. 


Efforts  were  accordingly  made  to  reduce 
burdensome  armaments,  and  to  lift  from  the 
people  of  the  world  the  heavy  load  of  taxa- 
tion necessary  to  support  them.  Men  and 
women  everywhere  lifted  their  eyes  toward 
the  heavens  and  devoutly  prayed  that  wars 
and  bloodshed  and  international  and  racial 
hatreds  might  be  banished  forever. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  in  order,  as  we 
thought,  that  war  everywhere  might  be  dis- 
couraged and  that  our  country  and  our  people 
might  not  contribute  to  war  by  contributing 
to  the  Instruments  and  implements  of  war. 
Congress  enacted  the  Arms  Embargo  Act, 
prohibiting  the  sale  or  exportation  of  arms 
to  any  belligerent  engaged  in  war. 

Tlie  enactment  of  this  law  was  a  well-in- 
tentioned gesture  in  behalf  of  world  peace. 
But  It  was  as  futile  as  it  was  well-intentioned. 
Its  effect  was  to  penalize  every  peaceful  na- 
tion which  respected  its  obligations  and  to 
encourage  every  aggressive  nation  which  did 
not  respect  Its  obligations.  It  penalized  every 
nation  that  pursued  the  policy  of  devoting  its 
energies  to  the  legitimate  enhancement  of 
the  welfare  of  Its  people,  while  at  the  same 
time,  it  became  a  silent  partner  of  every 
nation  which  was  devoting  its  energies  to 
rearmament  with  the  view  of  attacking  its 
unprepared  neighbors  and  re-establishing  war 
as  an  instrument  of  its  national  policy. 

In  order  to  extricate  ourselves  from  this 
untenable  and  unneutral  position  in  regard 
to  future  wars  then  discernible  on  the  hori- 
zon, the  President  in  the  summer  of  1939 
urged  Congress  to  repeal  the  Arms  Embargo 
Act,  and  to  enact  the  Neutrality  Act  which  is 
now  in  force. 

This  Neutrality  Act  was  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  a  more  restrictive  act  than  was 
ever  passed  by  the  American  Congress  in  fix- 
ing the  attitude  of  our  Government  and  of 
our  people  toward  the  participants  in  any  war 
at  any  time  or  anywhere  In  the  world. 

By  the  enactment  of  this  law  the  Ameri- 
can Government  and  the  American  people 
submitted  voluntarily  to  greater  sacrifices, 
and,  for  the  time  being,  surrendered  more  of 
their  rights  under  what  was  once  interna- 
tional law  in  order  to  avoid  war  and  the  inci- 
dents that  might  lead  to  war  than  was  ever 
done  by  any  great  civilized  nation  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

Under  this  law  no  American  citizen  is  per- 
mitted to  sail  his  ship,  whether  laden  with 
commerce  or  with  human  souls.  Into  the  wa- 
ters of  a  warring  nation.  He  cannot  himself 
travel  there  except  under  special  circum- 
stances and  with  the  permission  of  his  Gov- 
ernment. He  cannot  sail  the  flag  of  his  na- 
tion at  the  masthead  of  any  ship  destined 
for  the  harbo-s  of  a  warring  nation. 

He  cannot  lell  to  any  such  government  or  to 
its  agent  or  Its  nationals,  except  for  cash,  any 
article  which  it  may  need  for  its  defense,  nor 
can  he  grant  financial  credit  to  such  a  nation, 
its  agent  or  Its  nationals,  to  enable  them  to 
purchase  such  articles  of  defense.  In  other 
words,  we  have  as  a  nation  suspended  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  for  which  our  people 
went  to  war  in  1812  and  again  In  1917. 

All  this  was  done  In  order  that  we  might 
not  become  involved  In  war. 

In  spite  of  the  Embargo  Act  and  the  good 
intentions  which  accompanied  its  passage, 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  treaties  and  pacts  and 
understandings  which  had  been  solemnly  un- 
dertaken by  the  nations,  and  in  spite  of  the 
almost  superhuman  efforts  exerted  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his  advis- 
ers and  oflBcial  family  long  prior  to  and  lead- 
ing up  to  September  1939,  war  was  precipi- 
tated in  Europe  and  in  Asia  by  the  ruthless 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  innocent  people  and 
innocent  and  unoffending  nations  and  in 
pursuance  of  a  diabolical  effort  to  enslave 
whole  races  and  whole  nations  and  to  put  the 
whole  world  at  the  mercy  of  the  author  of 
this  scourge  upon  mankind. 

In  view  of  this  unprecedented  world  condi- 
tion, we  in  America  are  now  confronted  with 


the  choice  between  protecting  ourselves  in 
advance  by  preparing  to  meet  this  enemy  of 
freedom  and  democracy  when  and  from  what- 
ever direction  he  may  advance,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  folding  our  arms  and  withdraw- 
ing from  hearing  or  sight  of  approaching 
danger  by  pretending  that  It  does  not  exist. 
That  we  have  ourselves  determined  to  arm 
ourselves  against  the  danger  which  all  now 
recognize  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  ap- 
propriation of  billions  of  dollars  for  the  de- 
velopment of  defense  weapons  and  the  pros- 
pective training  of  millions  of  our  men  to 
bear  arms  in  defense  of  their  country.  This 
determination  is  emphasized  by  the  concen- 
tration of  all  our  efforts  as  a  nation  to  the 
task  of  preparation. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  people,  regardless  of  politics 
or  religion  or  original  nationality,  have  deter- 
mined that  we  shall  give  substantial  and 
material  aid  to  those  nations  which  are  de- 
fending themselves  against  this  brutal  and 
barbaric  onslaught,  and  whose  defense  and 
survival  are  essential  to  our  own  safety. 

Under  the  Neutrality  Act,  no  matter  how 
desperately  a  victim  nation  may  need  the 
weapons  necessary  for  its  defense  and  sur- 
vival, and  no  matter  how  essential  its  defense 
and  survival  may  be  to  our  own  national  wel- 
fare, it  cannot  obtain  those  weapons  now  in 
this  country  unless  it  has  the  cash  to  pay 
for  them  in  American  dollars.  No  financial 
institution  in  this  country  can  lend  such  a 
nation  the  money  with  which  to  pay  for  these 
weapons.  No  American  factory  can  so  much 
as  give  credit  to  such  a  nation  for  as  much 
as  one  bullet,  one  rlfie,  or  one  airplane.  The 
nation  involved  must  pay  for  It  In  cash,  no 
matter  how  willing  the  American  factory 
might  be  to  extend  credit  to  that  nation. 
This  law  has  worked  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  nations  which  had  not  previously 
armed  to  the  teeth,  or  whose  industrial  facili- 
ties are  not  sufficient  to  provide  their  neces- 
sary weapons  of  defense. 

Therefore,  in  order  that  those  nations 
whose  defense  is  vital  to  our  own  defense 
may  continue  to  fight,  in  order  that  we 
may  keep  war  and  the  strangulation  which 
will  come  from  the  world  domination  by 
aggressors  from  our  own  shores,  we  must 
consider  the  method  by  which  we  can  make 
available  to  these  struggling  nations  the 
maximum  amount  of  defense  material  which 
they  need,  and  at  the  same  time  not  be- 
come actively  engaged  as  a  participant  in 
the  war  which  is  threatening  to  overcome 
them. 

This  is  the  object  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  enactment  of  the  lend-lease 
bill,  as  it  is  being  called,  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  last  Satur- 
day, and  which  we  hope  to  pass  through 
the  Senate  within  a  very  short  time. 

As  was  true  In  regard  to  the  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo  and  the  Selective  Training 
and  Service  Act  and.  In  fact,  the  whole  de- 
fense program,  a  deliberate  effort  Is  being 
made  to  deceive  the  American  people  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  consequence  of  this 
measure. 

It  is  being  claimed  that  this  measure  sets 
up  a  dictatorship  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause It  confers  upon  the  Chief  Executive 
the  power  to  manufacture  and  to  distribute 
these  defense  weapons  to  nations  whose 
defense  he  may  regard  as  vital  to  our  own 
defease.  The  charge  of  dictatorship  is  the 
one  which  Is  usually  made  by  those  who 
seek  to  frighten  the  people  or  to  offer  some 
spurious  argument  in  the  lack  of  arguments 
grounded  in  reason  and  In  logic.  So  in- 
sistent has  this  charge  of  dictator  become 
that  we  might  be  Justified  In  believing  that 
some  of  those  who  urge  It  would  prefer  that 
our  liberties  be  permanently  surrendered  at 
the  behest  of  a  foreign  dictator  than  to  sur- 
render temporarily  to  the  Chief  Executive 
the  power  to  exercise  authority  in  the  face 
of  a  great  emergency. 
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Upon  what  other  shoulders  can  Congress 
place  the  responsibility  of  acting  in  this 
emergency?  We  cannot  hold  a  town  meeting 
every  time  England  or  Greece  or  China  may 
need  an  airplane  or  a  tank.  We  cannot  pass 
a  separate  act  of  Congress  every  time  a  round 
of  ammunition  Is  to  be  sent  to  them.  Con- 
gress has  the  right  to  confer  this  authority 
upon  the  man  who.  under  the  Constitution, 
Is  made  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  he  alone  can  exercise  that 
authority  with  dispatch  and  effectiveness, 
bom  of  the  necessity  from  day  to  day. 

It  is  being  urged  against  this  measure  that 
It  will  lead  us  into  war;  that  it  is  a  viola- 
tion of  international  law;  that  the  exercise  of 
the  authority  under  It  will  be  an  act  of  war 
which  will  lead  us  inevitably  Into  this  Euro- 
pean conflict.  I  have  no  right  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  many  of  those  who  take  this 
view  and  I  do  not  intend  to  Impugn  their 
motives,  although  I  have  a  right  to  question 
their  Judgment  and  their  soundness  as 
prophets  of  the  future. 

We  know  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
today  are  faced  with  a  great  crisis  such  as 
has  never  faced  civilization  in  the  past,  not 
even  in  the  days  of  Napoleon  or  Genghis 
Khan  or  Alexander. 

We  are  compelled  to  deal  with  a  man  who 
aspires  to  be  lord  of  all  creation,  to  dominate 
the  world  politically,  socially,  economically, 
and  from  a  military  and  naval  standpoint. 
All  the  activities  of  Hitler  constitute  his  at- 
tempt to  coordinate  and  Integrate  through- 
out the  world  his  conception  of  social,  moral, 
and  political  equation  which  enter  into  the 
governing  of  a  people.  We  have  seen  Austria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland.  Norway,  Denmark, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  France  crushed  under 
bis  brutal  and  iron  heel,  although  he  had 
given  his  vvord  to  the  world  and  to  most  of 
them  that  be  had  no  designs  against  their 
sovereignties  or  their  people. 

We  see  him  now  knocking  at  the  gates  of 
England,  and  we  know  that  if  he  is  success- 
ful there  he  will  probably  succeed  in  trans- 
lating that  success  Into  the  control  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  through  his  allies  in 
Asia  control  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  that 
event  he  would  have  at  his  disposal  military 
and  naval  powers  vastly  superior  to  ours, 
and  through  the  exercise  of  such  superior 
powers  he  would  attempt  to  impose  moral, 
social,  and  political  conditions  upon  every 
nation  that  could  not  defend  itself. 

We  are,  therefore,  confronted  with  the 
problem  which  faces  all  mankind,  the  prob- 
lem of  determining  in  some  way  the  kind 
of  a  world  and  the  kind  of  a  Nation  we  are 
to  pass  on  to  our  children  and  our  children's 
children. 

Most  of  us  who  are  now  active  in  adult 
life  may  be  able  to  eadure  such  hardships 
as  may  come  to  us.  But  when  I  think  of 
America,  and  of  the  world,  and  think  of  the 
children  who  are  to  be  bom  into  America 
and  the  world  in  the  generations  to  come,  I 
feel  compelled  to  msike  the  effort  to  con- 
tribute to  the  preservation  of  our  Nation  and 
of  the  world  Itself,  if  possible,  from  such  an 
incredible  and  inconceivable  slavery  as  that 
which  might  be  imposed  by  the  victory 
which  barbarism  and  unconscionable  bru- 
tality Is  seeking  to  obtain  throughout  the 
world. 

What  authority  does  this  measure  give  to 
the  President?  It  gives  him  authority  to 
manufacture  defense  articles  in  the  arsenals 
and  factories  and  shipyards  controlled  by 
the  Government  for  the  government  of 
any  country  whose  defense  is  vital  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States. 

It  authorizes  him  to  sell.  lease,  lend,  trans- 
fer to,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  defense 
articles  to  such  a  government. 

It  authorizes  him  to  test,  inspect,  repair, 
recondition,  and  place  in  good  working  order 
any  defense  article  for  any  such  government. 

It  authorizes  him  to  communicate  to  such 
governments  any  information  about  the  de- 


fense articles  he  may  let  such  governments 
have  under  lease,  sale,  or  other  arrangement. 
It  would  manifestly  be  of  no  vise  to  sell,  lend, 
or  lease  any  article  of  defense  to  another  gov- 
ernment without  explaining  how  it  is  to  be 
operated.  And  it  authorizes  him  to  release 
for  export  defense  articles  which  such  other 
governments  may  need  in  their  own  defense. 

It  Is  claimed  by  some  of  the  opponents  of 
this  measure  that  under  these  terms  the 
President  could  give  the  whole  Navy  away  and 
could  give  away  all  the  military  equipment 
that  we  possess  to  any  such  government  with- 
out restriction.  This  is  manifestly  an  ab- 
surd construction  of  the  measure.  The 
President  already  has  infinitely  more  powers 
than  he  has  ever  exercised  or  In  all  prob- 
ability would  ever  exercise.  He  has  the  au- 
thority as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  to  send  the  Navy  to  any  part  of 
the  world.  Without  regard  to  this  measure, 
he  would  have  the  authority  to  use  the  Navy 
to  convoy  ships  transporting  defense  articles. 
But  this  measure  gives  him  no  additional 
authority  in  this  respect  and  he  has  already 
announced  that  he  will  not  use  the  Navy  for 
convoy  service  In  cormectlon  with  the  defense 
articles  provided  for  in  this  bill  and  there  Is 
no  legislation  that  Congress  could  enact  that 
can  deprive  him  of  the  power  to  dispose  of 
our  naval  and  mllltarj  forces  according  to 
his  Judgment  as  commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy.  It  is,  therefore,  absurd  to 
say  that  the  President  can  or  would  be  so 
lacking  In  Judgment  as  to  deprive  the  United 
States  of  essential  defense  articles  In  order 
to  lend,  lease,  or  give  them  to  some  other 
nation. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  the  opponents  of 
this  measure  that  it  will  lead  us  Into  the 
European  war.  Those  who  are  supporting 
it.  and  that  Includes  those  who  have  intro- 
duced it  into  Congress,  believe  It  offers  the 
safest  course  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  What 
we  desire  is  to  keep  the  wars  of  Europe  and 
Asia  from  encroaching  upon  America.  We 
do  not  wish  the  armies  or  the  navies  or 
the  air  forces  of  any  European  or  Asiatic 
natlcn.  either  to  surround  us  or  any  part 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  or  to  fence  us 
in  by  control  of  all  the  seas  so  as  to  make 
us  a  helpless  and  hermit  Nation.  We  do 
not  desire  that  our  economic  and  social  or- 
der shall  be  so  restricted  and  bound  down 
as  to  lower  the  standards  of  our  lives  as 
free  American  citizens.  If  we  can  keep  this 
war  in  Europe  and  In  Asia  and  assist  in 
bringing  it  to  a  victorious  conclvision  in  be- 
half of  freedom  by  assisting  In  the  procure- 
ment of  physical  and  mechanical  implements 
which  are  needed,  we  will  have  contributed 
more  to  the  peace  of  th^.  Americas  than  we 
could  contribute  by  actual  entry  Into  the 
war  ourselves. 

It  is  claimed  that  before  we  go  any  fur- 
ther in  aiding  England  or  her  Allies  we 
should  demand  that  they  tell  us  what  are 
their  war  alms.  Why  do  not  those  who  Insist 
that  England  and  Greece  and  China  an- 
nounce their  war  aims  also  insist  that 
Hitler  announce  his?  We  know  that  with- 
out a  formal  declaration  of  war,  he  has  over- 
run nearly  all  of  Europe.  We  know  that  he, 
together  with  Mussolini  and  the  Japanese 
Government,  have  announced  that  they  pro- 
pose to  create  a  new  world  order,  some- 
thing different  from  anything  we  have  ever 
known.  As  the  United  States  and  the  en- 
tire Western  Hemisphere  constitute  a  part 
of  the  world,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude 
that  the  new  order  which  be  has  set  out  to 
establish  will  affect  us  no  less  than  it  will 
affect  other  nations.  We  would  be  utterly 
unworthy  of  our  heritage  as  Americans  if  we 
stand  idly  by  and  allow  this  thing  to  hap- 
pen without  protest  or  without  effort  to 
avert  it.  Under  the  common  law,  a  man 
was  Jiistifled  in  taking  human  life  to  pre- 
vent a  murder.  It  would  be  Just  as  logical 
to  ask  a  man  who  was  flat  on  bis  back  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  with  the  knife  of  a 


highwayman  at  his  throat,  to  declare  what 
were  his  alms  in  life  if  permitted  to  live, 
before  rendering  him  any  sisslstance  against 
his  assailant.  We  know  that  the  nations 
that  are  fighting  Hitler  and  Musscllnl  are 
fighting  to  preserve  their  right  to  exist  and 
to  control  their  internal  affairs  against  for- 
eign aggression  and  Invasion.  We  know  that 
they  are  fighting  against  tlie  regimentation 
and  domination  of  all  mankind  by  a  ruth- 
less conqueror.  We  know  that  they  are  fight- 
ing to  preserve  the  rights  of  every  race  and 
color  to  a  share  In  the  blessings  of  any  gov- 
ernment of  which  they  are  a  part.  And  I 
cannot  help  but  look  with  suspicion  upon 
the  position  of  those  who  insist  that  the 
victims  declare  their  war  alms  while  making 
no  such  demand  of  the  aggressors. 

In  short,  the  measure  now  under  considera- 
tion in  the  Senate  does  not  remotely  set  up 
a  dictatorship.  It  does  not  confer  upon  the 
President  unnecessary  powers,  but  it  confers 
upon  him  such  powers  as  are  deemed  neces- 
sary in  the  midst  of  a  great  and  unprece- 
dented emergency. 

Contrary  to  the  contentions  of  the  meas- 
ure's opponents,  it  does  not  take  away  from 
Congress  the  right  to  declare  war  or  confer 
that  right  upon  the  President. 

It  does  not  confer  upon  him  the  right  to 
send  American  troops  to  Europe.  It  does  not 
confer  upon  him  the  right  to  send  American 
ships  Into  war  zones. 

It  does  not  confer  upon  him  the  right  to 
convoy  ships  carrying  defense  articles  across 
the  ocean. 

It  does  not  confer  upon  him  the  power  to 
seize  foreign  ships  In  the  ports  of  the  United 
States.  It  does  not  confer  upon  him  the 
power  to  Impose  a  censorship  or  to  restrict 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  the  freedom  of  the 
press  or  the  freedom  of  worship  or  the  free- 
dom of  assembly.  These  rights  and  privi- 
leges have  been  abolished  In  the  dictator  na- 
tions, but  they  have  not  been  restricted  la 
any  respect  in  the  United  States,  and  this 
measure  does  not  empower  the  President  to 
restrict  them  even  if  he  wanted  to.  This 
bill  confers  upon  him  no  power  to  seize 
property  or  to  conscript  labor.  It  does  not 
confer  upon  him  any  so-called  blank  check. 
It  gives  him  the  power  to  do  precisely  the 
things  set  out  in  the  measure  and  these  are 
things  that  cannot  be  done  by  Congress  or 
by  any  committee  of  Congress.  They  are 
things  that  Congress  can  authorize  to  be  done 
by  the  Chief  Executive,  and  he  is  the  only 
officer  under  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  who  can  act  speedily  and  effectively  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  defense  of  our 
country  by  enabling  other  countries  whose 
defenne  is  vital  to  ours,  to  overcome  their 
enemies  and  the  enemies  of  liberty  and 
democracy  and  mankind. 

In  the  last  Presidential  election  nearly 
60.000,000  men  and  women  voted  for  those 
candidates  of  the  two  major  parties  who  de- 
clared themselves  In  favor  of  aid  to  England. 
The  American  people  are  overwhelmingly 
committed  to  this  policy.  It  was  manifestly 
impossible  to  submit  the  details  of  a  written 
measure  and  to  bold  a  plebiscite  upon  It. 
But  this  measure  now  under  consideration 
and  which  we  hope  will  soon  become  law.  Is 
an  effort  to  accomplish  what  the  American 
people  by  an  overwhelming  majority  desire  in 
their  hearts  that  we  shall  do.  We  do  not 
want  war.  We  hate  war.  We  do  not  want 
its  devastating  consequences  to  exist  In  or 
to  approach  the  United  States  or  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  whose  defense  against  a  foreign 
aggressor,  we  pledged  ourselves  to  oppose 
more  than  a  century  ago.  This  la  not  a 
partisan  issue.  It  is  not  an  issue  that  ought 
to  divide  men  and  women  according  to  politi- 
cal affiliations,  religious  denominations,  or  by 
any  other  considerations  except  the  highest 
interests  of  the  American  people.  We  who 
support  this  measure  believe  that  It  will  aid 
in  holding  off  from  America  the  acourge  of 
war.  We  believe  It  will  contribute  ultimately 
to  a  sound  and  lasting  peace.    We  believe  it 
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will  In  some  fashion  serve  notice  on  heartless 
dicutors  everywhere  that  we  believe  In  cur 
system  of  government  and  our  method  of  Ufa 
In  terms  strong  enough  to  compel  us  to  make 
this  contribution  to  a  better  world.  I  have 
an  abiding  faith  that  the  President  will  exer- 
cise the  powers  given  to  him  In  Justice  and 
In  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  after 
consulting  the  expert  authorities  In  all 
branches  of  our  service:  and  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  without  regard  to  present 
differences  will  come  to  recognize  this  as  the 
minimum  which  we  can  or  ought  to  do  In 
defense  of  our  own  country  and  the  things 
for  which  It  stands. 


Keeping  Out  of  Foreign  Wart 

EXTENSION  OP  .REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  ICANS.\S 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  February  13. 1941 


RADIO      ADDRESS      BY      HON.      ARTHUR 
CAPPER.   OF   KANSAS 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me 
over  the  radio  on  February  7  on  the  sub- 
ject Keep  Out  nf  Foreign  Wars. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

In  the  early  days  of  this  Republic  we  had 
»  definite  foreign  policy.  It  was  based  upon 
the  principle  that  America's  Interests  could 
best  be  served  by  a  policy  of  strict  neutral- 
ity; by  maintaining  peaceful  relations  with 
all  countries,  but  having  political  or  mili- 
tary alliances  with  none  of  them.  That  was 
our  rule  of  conduct- in  dealing  with  foreign 
governments  and  was  adhered  to  regardless 
of  our  sjrmpathles. 

Today  our  foreign  policy  is  based  upon  the 
shifting  sands  of  sentiment,  of  liking  for  one 
country,  of  dislike  for  another.  Our  deci- 
sions are  determined  too  much  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  effect  upon  other  coun- 
tries rather  than  their  effect  upon  our  own. 
This  philosophy  has  permeated  unofficial  life 
as  well,  and  there  are  various  organizations 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  other  countries. 

But  In  all  of  these  things  no  voice  is 
raised  for  America.  Where  do  her  interests 
lie?  What  effect  wUl  these  actions  have 
upon  her?  We  are  somewhat  like  the  well- 
meaning  mother  who  spends  her  time  at 
missionary  meetings  sewing  for  the  heathen 
while  her  own  children  are  neglected  and 
go  ragged. 

Millions  upon  mlUions  of  dollars  have  be«i 
raised  by  private  subscription  to  send  over- 
seas for  relief,  while  hundreds  of  homes  have 
opened  their  doors  to  war  refugees — and  this 
does  credit  to  the  generous  heart  of  America. 
But  what  of  our  own  refugees,  those  from  the 
great  Dtist  Bowl  of  the  Middle  West?  They 
may  be  seen  by  anyone  traveling  through 
the  far  West,  camped  along  a  stream  or  the 
suburbs  of  some  small  town,  in  tents  and 
covered  wagons,  eagerly  hunting  for  such 
temporary  work  as  may  be  had,  anxious  to 
find  an  opportunity  to  get  a  start  again  on  the 
land. 

Haven't  we  plenty  of  trouble  right  here  at 
home? 


What  of  our  sharecroppers,  starved,  and 
hopeless,  their  children  aJBlcted  with  the 
diseases  that  go  with  malnutrition?  What 
about  the  children  of  the  slums  who  play 
about  in  the  hot  filthy  alleys  of  the  great 
cities?  And  what  about  the  great  army  of 
the  unemployed,  millions  strong,  tramping 
endlessly,  hopelessly.  In  search  of  the  work 
that  Is  not  to  be  found?  Are  not  all  of 
these  people  worthy  of  our  attention,  our 
sympathy?  These  things  challenge  our 
clvlUratlon  and  our  way  of  life  more  than  do 
the  Ideologies  of  foreign  governments. 

Yet  money  has  been  poured  out  like  water 
to  arouse  public  sentiment  for  American 
Intervention  In  favor  of  one  foreign  nation 
which  Is  at  war  with  another  foreign  nation. 

Those  of  us  who  object  to  being  drawn 
Into  European  quarrels  have  watched  with 
growing  apprehension  the  parallel  between 
the  march  of  events  now  and  those  which 
preceded  our  Involvement  In  1917— the  same 
sophistry,  the  same  propaganda  about  cur 
duty  to  civilization,  the  same  intolerance 
and  unneutral  attitude  that  leads  toward 
involvement. 

After  the  last  war.  weary  snd  disillusioned, 
we  wrote  the  Johnson  law  forbidding  leans  to 
governments  In  default  of  their  payments. 
We  supplemented  that  by  th«  Neutrality  Act, 
saying  we  would  not  even  sell  ammunition  to 
warring  nations,  These  were  to  be  our  safe- 
guards of  peace,  our  pledge  to  the  children  of 
the  future  that  we  would  not  hand  down  to 
them  a  heritage  of  war;  that  they  would  not 
be  called  upon  to  bear  the  burden  of  un- 
counted millions  of  debts,  nor  suffer  the 
curses  that  follow  In  the  train  of  war  for 
generations. 

Where  are  those  safeguards  today?  The 
Neutrality  Act  lasted  only  until  the  conflict 
started  In  Europe.  It  was  repealed  by  a  spe- 
cial session  of  Congress,  called  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  cur  laws  fit  the  needs  of 
one  of  the  belligerents.  It  was  not  claimed 
that  this  law  was  working  an  Injury  to  our 
people,  but  that  it  did  not  operate  to  the 
benefit  of  those  nations  with  which  we  were  in 
sympathy,  and  therefore  it  must  be  repealed. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  our  duty  to  equalize 
among  other  nations  the  effect  of  a  law  which 
has  been  passed  for  the  guidance  of  our  con- 
duct In  safeguarding  our  interests.  Never- 
theless we  hastened  to  repeal  it,  and  since 
that  time  have  turned  this  country  into  an 
arsenal  for  the  benefit  of  the  Allies.  So 
great  has  been  the  flight  of  munitions  from 
this  country  that  we  are  practically  carrying 
out  a  disarmament  program  for  ourselves. 
Today  we  are  feverishly  adding  further  bil- 
lions to  our  national  debt  to  buy  armaments, 
partly  for  our  own  use  but  mostly  to  arm 
England. 

Now  we  are  beginning  to  hear  agitation 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Johnson  law  in  order 
that  England  may  be  further  assisted.  This 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  England  still  has 
some  $2,000,000,000  of  credits  in  this  coun- 
try, and  far-flung  colonies  from  which  to 
draw  resources.  But  English  spokesmen, 
with  persistent  assurance,  have  notified  us 
that  we  must  be  prepared  to  assist  Ihem 
financially  within  a  short  time,  and  this,  of 
course,  means  the  repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act. 
When  that  is  done,  almost  the  last  step  has 
been  taken  toward  full  participation  in  the 
conflict.  For  once  having  entered  the  war 
to  the  extent  of  financing  It  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  withdraw  when  men  are  demanded. 

For  over  a  hundred  years  we  were  content 
to  work  out  our  destiny  on  this  continent  in 
the  way  laid  down  by  our  forefathers.  Under 
this  policy  we  became  the  greatest  democracy, 
the  most  powerful  and  the  most  prosperous 
In  the  world.  We  were  at  peace  with  the 
world  and  we  had  the  frlendsliip  of  all  nations. 

It  was  not  until  1917  that  we  deviated 
from  that  doctrine.  Then  we  were  told,  by 
those  who  had  their  own  ends  to  serve,  that 
America  had  a  high  mission,  a  rendezvous 


with  destiny,  and  that  she  should  forsake 
her  splendid  isolation  and  do  her  duty  to- 
ward humanity.  We  won  the  war  but  lost 
the  fight  for  democracy.  After  we  had  thrown 
our  boys  Into  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  after 
we  had  sacrificed  our  blood  and  treasure  for 
high  ideals,  we  discovered  that  our  Allies,  for 
whose  interests  primarily  we  had  essayed  this 
strange  adventure,  were  dlsheartenlngly  In- 
different to  lofty  Idealism.  They  were  more 
interested  In  colonies,  reparations,  boundary 
lines,  and  balance  of  power.  Our  then  Presi- 
dent spoke  feelingly  of  the  rights  of  small 
nations,  of  the  protection  of  minorities,  and 
urged  a  peace  based  on  Justice.  All  to  no 
avail.  The  war  had  been  won.  And  that  win- 
ning, which  to  us  had  meant  a  victory  for 
democracy,  to  them  meant  only  an  oppor- 
tunity for  more  power,  for  more  gain.  So  the 
victorious  nations  sat  around  the  peace  table 
and  divided  up  the  spoils.  They  shifted 
colonies  here  and  there  and  redrew  the  bound- 
ary lines  of  Europe.  And  when  they  finished, 
they  had  enriched  themselves  to  the  e.xtent 
of  more  than  a  million  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory and  had  fastened  upon  the  vanquished 
nations  a  crushing  treaty,  which  ex-President 
Hoover  pointed  out  contained  the  dr.igcn's 
teeth  of  another  war.  Now.  that  war  is  upon 
Europe  In  all  its  devastating  fury,  and  we 
are  again  told  that  it  is  our  duty  to  come  in 

But  if  the  last  war  tauRht  us  anything, 
It  should  have  taught  us  the  truth  and  wis- 
dom of  the  old  policies  under  which  we  came 
to  greatness.  We  do  not  speak  the  language. 
In  word  or  deed,  of  the  Old  World  politicians. 
Our  ideals  are  not  the  same.  We  do  not  seek 
world  power,  colonies,  or  subject  peoples. 
We  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  so- 
called  democracies  of  Europe,  which  are 
really  empires  bent  on  more  conquest. 
England  controls  nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
globe.  France,  until  her  recent  collapse,  had 
colonial  possessions  equalizing  In  size  a  ter- 
rirtory  one  and  one-third  times  the  size  of 
the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  ever  to  place  our- 
selves in  a  position  where  we  will  be  free  to 
work  out  our  domestic  problems,  we  shall 
have  to  rededicate  ourselveS  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  It  Is  sometimes  overlooked  that 
this  doctrine,  besides  specifying  that  Europe 
shall  not  meddle  in  our  affairs,  also  provides 
that  we  shall  not  meddle  in  Europe.  This 
latter  provision  is  as  important  as  the  other. 
One  part  cannot  be  defended  without  the 
other.  Indeed,  Jefferson  placed  that  require- 
ment first  when  he  said,  "Our  first  and  fun- 
damental maxim  should  be  never  to  entangle 
ourselves  in  the  broils  of  Europe;  our  second, 
never  to  suffer  Europe  to  intermeddle  with 
affairs  of  this  continent." 

President  Monroe  very  wisely  and  clearly 
foresaw  that  we  could  not  interfere  in  Europe 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  Europe  out  of 
America,  so  he  did  not  concern  himself  with 
the  internal  questions  of  other  countries. 
.  Washington  boldly  announced  that  we 
would  stand  alone,  and  succeeding  Presidents 
continued  and  have  successfully  carried  out 
that  policy. 

We  are  in  a  more  advantageous  position 
now  than  we  were  then.  Our  great  Repub- 
lic extends  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  Euro- 
pean countries  have  been  practically  driven 
out  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  And,  de- 
spite modern  methods  of  warfare,  all  mili- 
tary and  naval  authorities  are  agreed  that  a 
vast  stretch  of  salt  water  is  still  a  most 
formidable  defense.  In  fact,  experience  has 
shown  that  under  modern  conditions  it  is 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  land 
an  enemy  from  wat«r-en  to  a  hostile  shore. 
Hitler,  with  the  greatest  military  machine 
in  history,  within  easy  bombing  range  of 
London,  with  his  bases  of  supplies  close  at 
hand,  has  so  far  been  unable  after  months 
and  months  of  struggle  to  cross  22  miles  of 
water  and  land  his  forces  in  England.  So  we 
may  list  as  extremely  Important   assets  In 
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our  national  defence  the  3,000  miles  at  nit 
water  that  lie  between  us  and  Europe,  and 
the  5,000  miles  between  us  and  the  Orient. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
Investigated  the  whole  matter  of  defense  re- 
cently. AxMi  It  a\me  to  this  conduakm: 
Tbat  while  we  havent  the  means  nor  the 
power  to  police  Europe  and  prevent  wars 
there,  we  do  have  the  means  and  the  power 
to  prevent  Europe  from  bringing  her  wars 
here,  for  this  country  can  be  made  Impreg- 
nable with  proper  defense.  We  must  pre- 
pare and  maintain  that  adequate  defense. 
Burope  must  not  be  permitted  to  return  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  nor  must  we  allow 
unw.se  leaders  to  take  us  into  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  And  we  must  not  be  lured 
from  our  position  of  safety  by  Indulging  in 
love  for  one  country  or  h:\te  for  another, 
nor  by  any  fatuous  idea  of  nuiklng  the  world 
safe  for  democracy. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not  we  should  make 
up  our  minds  that  we  probably  have  to  live 
In  the  same  world  with  Stalin.  Mussolini,  and 
Hitler  or  their  successors.  Twenty  years  ago 
we  chased  the  kaiser  out  of  Germany  in  the 
sublime  belief  that  if  we  got  rid  of  blm  all 
would  be  well  with  the  world.  But  another 
kaiser  has  arisen,  only  wc  call  him  Hitler. 
And  If  we  succeeded  in  liquidating  him  there 
would  be  his  successor.  So  it  would  seem  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  get  along  with  these  na- 
tions as  peaceably  as  we  can,  though  we  may 
disapprove  of  their  form  of  government. 
There  is  no  reason  why  ■a'e  should  not  have 
peaceful  relations  with  the  world,  if  we  cease 
playing  the  role  of  international  meddlesome 
Mattle  and  confine  our  activities  to  our  own 
proper  sphere.  Furthermlore.  we  have  urgent 
domestic  problems  to  be  solved  and  we  can- 
not solve  them  If  we  devote  our  energies  and 
our  resources  to  the  problems  of  fore^n  gov- 
ernments. So  I  say,  let  us  not  underuke  to 
police  the  world.  I 

Let  us  come  home  and! stay  home.  Let  us 
work  out  a  domestic  problem  to  rehabilitate 
America  and  establish  and  maintain  by  what- 
ever force  la  necessary  a  foreign  policy  that  Is 
an  American  foreign  policy,  made  in  America, 
not  a  British,  a  German,  a  Russian,  nor  an 
Oriental  foreign  policy. 

I  tell  you  this  lease-loan  bill  is  not  •  bin 
to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war.  It  is  a 
war  bill.  It  Is  a  bill  which  will  take  the 
United  States  into  the  Eujropean  war.  In  spite 
of  everything  we  can  do.s 

Frankly.  In  my  22  ye^  In  the  Senate  I 
never  have  been  so  concerned  about  the  fu- 
"ture  of  my  country,  nevCT  so  deeply  inter- 
ested in  any  legislative  proposal  before  Con- 
gress, and  never  have  I  been  more  deeply 
convinced  that  I  am  right  than  today  when 
I  oppose  participation  by  the  United  States 
In  the  war,  the  latest  of  20  centuries  of  Wars, 
now  raging  m  Europe. 

I  hate  war.  And  when  I  say  I  hate  war, 
I  mean  that  I  hate  war.  i  alwa3ra  have  hated 
war,  and  as  long  as  I  live  I  shall  do  everything 
In  my  power  to  keep  the  United  States  out 
of  war,  and  especially  out  of  wars  that  are 
not  our  wars. 

That  does  not  mean  I 
necessary.     If  any  foreign 
attack  or  invade  the  United  States, 
United  States  should  go  to  war  to  drive 
foreign  nation  back  where  it  belongs. 

We  should  protect  this  country  against 
possible  invasion,  but  if  we  go  to  Europe  am 
undertake  to  settle  their,  difficulties  nobody 
can  tell  where  we  will  end. 

I  want  to  help  Englaml,  but  I  am  not  In 
favor  of  an  aggressive  torvlgn  policy  that  will 
take  the  United  States  inito  actual  war. 
bill  as  we  now  have  it 
Relations  Committee,  of 


would  not  fight  If 
nation  att«feuB£s  to 


The 

before   the  Foreign 
which  I  have  been 


a  member  18  years.  It  sec:ns  to  me  Is  a  com- 
plete surrender  of  the  responsibilities  given 
the  Congress  by  the  Constjltutlon  and  sets  up 
a  dictatorship  for  the  President.  The  only 
branch  of  the  Govemmeat  that  can  legally 


declare  war  Is  Congress.  I  am  oppoeed  to 
taklr^  that  power  away  from  Congress  as  the 
lend-lease  bill  attempts  to  do.  If  we  pMs  the 
lend-lease  bill  there  u  little  need  of  the  Con- 
greec  suylng  in  stsalon.  T%e  PresMent  win 
be  able  to  do  about  as  he  pleases. 

The  bill  gives  the  President  a  blank  check 
on  the  American  taxpayers'  money  to  be  u»ed 
for  the  defense  of  Britain  or  any  oiher  coun- 
try, with  no  safeguards  or  checks.  Let  me 
say.  Incidentally  If  we  are  to  throw  open  the 
doors  of  our  Treasury  to  BrlUln.  we  ought 
to  know  more  about  the  extent  of  British 
resotirces  in  this  country. 

Under  this  lease-loan  bill  as  now  being 
considered  by  the  committee,  the  President 
can  sell.  lend,  lease,  or  given  away  our  entire 
Army  and  Navy,  except  the  men,  if  the  Prej»l- 
dent  would  not  use  such  power  why  give  It 
to  him. 

So  I  say  1  am  against  any  measure  which 
gives  away  any  part  of  the  United  States 
Navy  or  the  United  States  air  forces  without 
congressional  consent. 

I  am  for  helping  Britain  In  any  reasonable 
way,  but  firmly  believe  in  protecting  America 
first,  I  think  our  foreign  policies  should  be 
set  up  in  America,  not  In  Britain  or  any  other 
country, 

I  am  in  favor  of  giving  England  all  the  aid 
we  can  spare,  but  we  must  keep  our  American 
boys  out  of  the  firing  line.  We  must  also 
keep  our  naval  forces  out  of  foreign  waters. 

I  am  in  favor  of  giving  aid  to  England 
without  crippling  our  own  defense,  in  other 
words,  I  favor  sending  supplies  and  arma- 
ments to  Britain  only  In  quantiUes  that  will 
not  Jeopardize  the  defense  of  our  own  Nation. 

As  I  see  It  there  never  was  a  time  when  It 
was  BO  necessary  we  should  think  stralglli, 
keep  our  feet  on  the  groimd.  Let's  not  be 
carried  away  by  the  propaganda  circulating 
ever3rwhere. 

As  I  have  said  in  the  Senate  many  times, 
my  Interest,  first,  last,  and  always,  is  In  the 
UiUted  States  of  America.  This  Nstlon  has 
adopted  the  policy  of  aiding  England,  short 
of  war.  I  believe  we  should  continue  that 
policy.  Give  Britain  dollar  exchange.  If  and 
when  that  becomes  necessary,  but  to  do  that 
I  say  It  Is  not  necessary  to  grant  all  these 
dictatorial  powers  to  the  Presj^dent  as  carried 
by  the  lend-lease  bill. 

Now  this  is  not  a  matter  of  partisanship 
with  me.  It  Is  a  matter  of  patriotism.  Mr. 
Roosevdt  is  President  of  all  the  i>eople.  He 
Is  my  President.  I  am  glad  to  go  along  with 
him  when  I  believe  he  is  right.  I  have  sup- 
ported him  when  he  is  standing  for  things 
which  are  in  the  people's  Interest.  But 
when  he  leads  us  toward  war  my  best  Judg- 
ment tells  me  I  should  oppose  him.  I  cer- 
tainly will  not  support  him  when  every  In- 
stiiKt  In  me,  every  reasoning  faculty  I  pos- 
sess, every  sense  I  have  of  right  and  wrong 
tells  me  that  the  coxirsc  he  Is  asking  Congress 
to  pursue  will  lead  to  disaster. 

Another  thing,  I  say  it  is  Just  as  foolishly 
wrong  to  kill  democracy  In  the  United  States 
in  the  vain  hope  of  establishing  it  "every- 
where In  the  world,"  to  use  the  President's 
language,  as  it  was  in  1917  to  tell  our  boys 
en  route  to  Europe  that  they  were  to  go  to 
war  to  end  wars. 

I  am  for  helping  Britain  In  a  reasonable 
?ay,  even  at  heavy  cost,  but  once  more  I 
tust  insist   that    we  protect  America  first, 
^and  protect   America  effectively. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say,  there  never  was 
a  time  when  it  was  so  necessary  we  should 
think  straight,  keep  our  feet  on  the  ground. 
Let's  not  be  carried  away  by  war  hysteria, 
now  so  much  in  evidence  everywhere.  ^ 

They  have  been  fighting  In  Burope  for 
2,000  years  or  more,  and  probably  they  will 
fight  the  next  10,000  years,  for  that  is  their 
phllcsophy— fighting  Is  their  philosophy. 

This  measure  is  a  complete  surrender  of 
the  responsibilities  given   the   Congress   by 


the  C5onstltutlon  and  sets  up  a  dictatorship 
for  the  President.  It  Is  In  fact  a  wnr  bill, 
transferring  to  the  President  war-maktng 
powers  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  Con- 
gress. 

Right  now  the  next  greatest  step  In  pro- 
tecting America  first  is  to  kill  this  so-called 
lend-lrnae.  th»s  lend-loae  till,  that  really  la 
a  wiir-dlctat(.ir»lilp  bill. 

I  say  keep  out  of  Europe's  wars  that  are 
not  our  **ar8  artd  make  America  strong 
enough  that  It  can  and  will  defend  Itacl/ 
»t  any  time,  now  or  in  the  future. 


Lincoln  Day  Addrtu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TBS  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  February  13. 1941 


AOnRESS    BY    HON.    ALEXANDER    WILEY, 
OP  WISCONSIN 


, — Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  I 
delivered  last  night  before  the  Atlantic 
County  Republican  Club  at  Atlantic  City. 
N.J. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 

All  over  this  latKi — ^north.  south,  east,  and 
west — Americans  are  gathered  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  great  American. 
But  Just  why  do  we  gather  together?  He 
does  not  need  this  tribute.  He  has  in- 
delibly impressed  himself  upon  the  heart 
and  mind  not  only  of  America  but  on  the 
world. 

Several  years  ago  It  was  my  privilege  to 
visit  the  log  cabin  birthplace  of  Lincoln 
near  Hodgenville,  Ky.  After  I  had  stood 
beside  the  cabin  and  felt  the  thrUl  that 
comes  from  such  an  experience — I  felt  I 
stood  on  hallowed  ground — I  went  down  to 
the  spring,  the  spring  that  Lincoln  as  a  boy 
had  drunk  from. 

What  are  we  here  for?  We  are  here  to 
drink  from  the  spring  of  Lincoln's  life  and 
thus  prepare  ourselves  In  this  great  crucial 
period  of  our  history. 

This  log  cabin  at  Hodgenville,  Ky..  and 
Mount  Vernon. are  the  two  great  American 
shrines.  One  cannot  help  but  be  strength- 
ened by  a  visit  to  either  or  both  of  these 
places. 

To  me  that  Is  why  we  constantly  revert 
to  a  contemplation  of  the  lives  of  Lincoln 
and  Washington.  It  is  partlctilarly  apt  that 
we  at  this  time  go  to  them  for  direction. 
What  they  said  and  what  they  did  provide 
landmarks  that  will  give  guidance  and  direc- 
tion to  this  country. 

Edwin  Markham  says  of  Lincoln: 

"The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him.  the  red 

earth; 
The  tang  and  smack  of  elemental  things; 
The  rectitude  and  pmtience  of  the  cliff; 
The  good  will  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves; 
The  friendly  welcome  of  the  wayside  well; 
The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea; 
The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  ths 

com; 
The  mercy  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars; 
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The  secrecy  of  streams  that  make  their  way 

Beneath  the  mountains  to  the  rifted  rock; 

The  underlyng  justice  of  the  light 

That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  flower 

As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind. 

To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 

That  shoulders  out  the  sky." 

Yes:  Lincoln  knew  he  was  of  the  earth — 
"arthy;    but   he   also   knew   he   was    of    the: 
^Irit — divine. 

Lincoln  was  a  growing  soul.  In  response  to 
something  within  him  he  sought  a  larger, 
freer,  nobler  world  of  thought,  of  Ideas.  He 
didn't  remain  where  birth  placed  him.  He 
had  commerce  with  far  horizons. 

As  I  look  alxiut  me  in  Washington — yes;  as 
I  look  out  of  my  window  and  see  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
and  over  In  Arlington  the  Lee-Custis  home, 
from  which  General  Lee  went  out  In  1861  to 
take  charge  of  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy, 
I  feel  that  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  American 
to  go  to  the  fount  of  their  lives  and  drink 
deep  of  the  clear  water  that  we  find  there. 

But  tonight  we  are  particularly  interested, 
not  in  s  partuan  way  as  Republlcana,  but  a« 
Americans,  tci  glean  from  this  backwoodsman, 
tbls  country  lawyer,  thia  emancipator  and 
Prtatdent.  •otncthtng  that  will  direct  our  way, 
M  I  satd.  lomethlng  that  will  five  us  polae, 
clarity  of  thinking,  judgment,  frlendllneaa, 
and  understanding. 

One  fine  thing  about  this  great  American 
was  that  he  never  conceded  defeat.  He  felt 
the  drive  and  urge  within  him  which  evolved 
Into  the  dynamic  of  a  great  purpose.  As  a 
politician  he  had  quite  a  record  as  a  failure. 
When  he  ran  for  the  legislature  as  a  young 
man  he  was  badly  defeated.  Later  on  he  ran 
for  Congress  and  was  badly  defeated.  He 
failed  in  his  trial  to  get  an  appointment  to 
the  United  States  Land  Office.  He  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  United  States  Senate  and  was 
badly  defeated.  In  1856  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Vice  Presidency  and  was  again  de- 
feated. In  1858  he  was  defeated  by  Douglas 
for  the  race  In  the  United  States  Senate.  But 
In  the  face  of  all  these  defeats  and  failures, 
coupled  with  his  failure  as  a  man  of  business, 
-be  achieved  the  highest  success  attainable  In 
life. 

One  cannot  study  the  life  of  this  great  char- 
acter without  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  led  to  the  uplands  of  his  success  by  a 
great  vision.  He  knew  and  obeyed  the  "higher 
reaches"  of  his  soul.  He  traveled  the  upward 
trail— hard  and  difficult.  He  dedicated  his 
powers  and  his  pilgrimage  to  the  common 
good  of  mankind. 

The  second  lesson  that  Lincoln  preached 
wae  that  of  faith  In  America.  How  Important 
that  Is  now.  when  we  realize  It  was  lack  of 
faith  and  foresight  in  the  nations  of  Europe 
that  caused  their  defeat.  It  was  dissension 
within.  Lincoln  constantly  preached  the 
doctrine  of  unity.  He  said,  when  there  was 
some  talk  of  peace  between  the  North  and 
the  South.  "Tell  the  South  I  ask  only  one 
term,  and  that  Is  imlon." 

He  knew  history.  He  saw  Europe  with  Its 
many  nations.  He  knew  what  two  or  more 
nations  composing  the  present  territory  of 
the  United  States  would  mean.  In  his  day,  as 
now.  there  were  those  who  did  not  appreci- 
ate what  we  have  here  in  this  country. 

Some  time  ago  I  talked  to  a  young  Nor- 
wegian who  had  gotten  out  of  Norway,  and 
he  commented  on  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
seem  to  realize  here  what  we  had.  We  hear 
this  constantly  when  folks  say.  well,  we  are 
not  as  efficient  here  as  they  are  In  Germany. 
We  have  unemployment.  We  have  our  civic 
cesspools  and  high  taxes.  And  then  they 
seem  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
nothing  else.  It  Is  like  a  man  who  has  a 
boll  and  can  see  nothing  else  about  his 
wonderful  body. 

We  know,  and  Lincoln  knew,  that  our 
Ooveroment  was  not  perfect,  but  he  knew 


that  under  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment man  lived  most,  he  developed  his  high- 
est, and  that  It  was  the  finest  form  of  gov- 
ernment yet  devised  for  the  general 
happiness  and  welfare  of  Its  citizens.  Men 
who  are  constantly  seeing  the  faults  that 
exist,  not  by  virtue  of  government  but  In 
spite  of  government,  and  do  not  see  the 
good  that  exists  are  like  the  man  who  would 
burn  his  house  down  to  get  rid  of  the  rats, 
or  like  the  man  who  would  cut  off  his  nose 
to  spite  his  face. 

Lincoln  was  aware  of  the  demagogues  who 
would  dissipate  our  American  freedoms  for 
some  alien  form  of  government.  Yes;  Lin- 
coln had  faith.  He  knew  that  half  truths 
were  more  difficult  to  detect  than  lies. 

I  read  a  statement  the  other  day  about  a 
Frenchman  who  had  come  from  Prance.  He 
told  how  during  the  years  before  the  war 
he  was  one  of  those  who  constantly  saw  the 
bad  conditions  but  did  nothing  to  cure  them. 
He  saw  his  countrymen  segregated  Into 
classes  and  fighting  one  another.  And  yet 
now.  compared  with  what  France  has — "Oh, 
what  we  had.  What  we  had,  and  I  never 
realized!"  he  said. 

Lincoln  satd:  "Our  reliance  Is  In  the  love 
of  liberty  which  Ood  has  planted  in  us.  Our 
defense  U  in  the  spirit  which  prizes  liberty 
as  the  heritage  of  all  men,  in  all  lands,  every' 
where." 

If  we  hold  to  Lincoln's  faith,  we  will  never 
lose  that  liberty  he  spoke  of. 

But,  to  buttress  this  faith,  Lincoln  had 
three  great  psychological  truths  planted  In 
hlB  being.  First,  he  knew  the  great  value  of 
possessing  a  sense  of  humor.  PsychologisU 
nowadays  teach  the  value  of  being  able  to 
smile,  crack  a  joke.  They  know  there  is  re- 
lease in  this  method — release  not  only  to  the 
perturbed  thought,  the  taut  muscles,  the 
bruised  nerves,  but  it  also  gives  one  mastery. 
You  renaember  the  situation  with  Lincoln  at 
the  Cabinet  meetings — he  would  Inevitably 
be  met  with  the  stern  faces  of  his  Cabinet 
members.  The  news  In  all  directions  was 
that  of  defeat,  defeat,  defeat.  The  faces  of 
his  Cabinet  members  reflected  discourage- 
ment, no  help.  What  did  he  do?  He  would 
tell  a  story  or  funny  Incident,  and  he  would 
laugh.  They  could  not  understand,  but  this 
man  did.  He  had  come  up  the  hard  way.  He 
had  been  bruised  and  torn  In  the  struggle, 
and  he  had  learned  the  lesson  of  the  value  of 
a  sense  of  humor.  Where  did  he  learn  it? 
Ah,  out  of  life — in  the  backwoods.  In  the 
trials  on  the  circuit.  He  knew  he  had  to  keep 
his  head  If  he  wanted  to  solve  a  problem  or 
meet  an  emergency,  and  he  knew  he  could  not 
do  that  Lf  he  gave  way  to  fear  or  hysteria. 

Where  did  he  leanj  It?  Perhaps  as  he 
walked  through  the  woods  as  a  boy,  when  he 
listened  to  the  voices  of  nature.  The  first 
thing  he. heard  In  the  morning  when  he  woke 
was  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the  lullaby  voice 
of  his  mother;  and  when  she  was  taken,  when 
he  was  but  a  mere  boy,  he  looked  out  upon 
the  world  that  seemed  cruel  and  hard,  and 
yet  he  grew  and  developed. 

Life  was  a  school  to  him.  Each  year  taught 
many  new  lessons. 

When  he  became  a  yovmc  man,  Ann  Rut- 
ledge,  whom  he  loved  with  all  his  soul,  was 
taken  away  from  him,  and  he  again  walked 
through  the  woods  and  out  along  the  river 
trying  to  get  the  answer  to  why  these  things 
happen. 

And  when  In  the  White  Hoxise  his  beloved 
Tad  also  passed  on,  he  knew  he  had  a  job 
to  do,  and  he  knew  that  he  had  to  be  effi- 
cient, and  he  knew  he  did  not  have  the 
answers. 

I  have  already  said  he  had  a  great  faith 
in  America,  but  he  also  had  a  great  faith. 
In  a  religious  way.  He  believed  In  prayer. 
He  didn't  hesitate  to  turn  to  prayer  In  his 
Cabinet  meetings.  It,  too.  Is  a  great  safety 
valve,  and  the  man  who  has  not  found  the 


verity  of  this  statement  hasn't  learned  one  of 
the  great  lessons  of  Lincoln's  life.  He  knew 
that  the  Master  Architect  had  created  him, 
and  he  knew  that  this  Architect  meant  that 
he  should  do  a  great  job.  Through  prayer 
he  made  contact  with  the  Infinite. 

I  repeat,  he  knew  life  meant  growth,  that 
this  life  itself  is  but  a  kindergarten  course. 
He  was  constantly  open  for  Inspiration,  for 
"more  light." 

Some  years  ago  I  developed  a  talk  on  the 
subject  of  the  Impact  of  an  idea,  and  in  that 
talk  I  related  the  incident  that  emphasizes 
very  well  what  I  am  talking  about  now. 
Lincoln  had  come  off  of  the  circuit  and 
stopped  in  a  friend's  house.  He  had  been 
riding  his  horse  most  of  the  day.  He  was 
tired  and  he  took  a  chair  In  the  corner  of 
the  little  room,  and  his  long  legs  stretched 
out  into  the  center  thereof.  It  was  near 
bedtime.  One  of  the  children  said,  "Father, 
It's  my  turn  to  read  tonight."  In  those  days 
they  had  only  one  book,  and  that  was  the 
Bible.  It  was  a  privilege  to  read.  And  this 
youngster  opened  it  up  and  read  therefrom, 
saying.  "A  house  divided  against  Itself  can- 
not stand."  Lincoln  felt  the  Impact.  He 
asked  the  young  lad  to  read  It  over  again. 
And  Lincoln  was  heard  to  say,  "A  hotise — a 
State  and  Nation— divided  against  itself  can- 
not stand."  The  point  I  am  making  Is  that 
within  6  years  after  this  experience  he  was 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

You  and  I  have  had  similar  experiences. 
We  have  heard  phrases  that  were  meaning- 
less to  us,  and  then,  all  at  once,  the  light 
that  was  there  always,  we  beheld.  Yes; 
Lincoln  was  a  thing  of  growth.  Every  day 
was  a  new  beginning. 

This  man  Lincoln,  from  whose  life  spring 
we  are  drinking  this  evening,'  had  another 
great  quality.  We  might  call  It  perspective. 
He  got  above  the  problem  so  he  could  see  all 
angles  of  It. 

On  a  day  like  this  we  should  not  stoop  to 
petty  politics,  but  we  should  discuss  the  larger 
politics.  Lincoln  realized  that  the  well-being 
of  the  Nation  depends  upon  the  clear  think- 
ing of  the  Individuals  who  constitute  the 
Nation.  You  and  I  as  leaders  In  thought, 
leaders  in  the  field  of  economic  and  political 
thinking,  can  profit  much  from  this  back- 
woodsman who  knew  that  to  think  defeat 
brought  about  defeat,  and  who  knew  also 
that  God  was  on  the  side  of  men  who  did 
right. 

If  there  Is  one  thing  In  life  that  provides 
a  thrill  to  me  it  Is  to  watch  a  human  being 
come  to  life,  awaken,  to  see  him  break  his 
narrow  shell  and  grow  in  the  consciousness 
of  power.  Lincoln  was  such  a  man.  He  broke 
the  petty  bonds  or  limitations  that  held  him. 
He  released  himself  from  the  prison  of  small 
thinking  and  small  living.  He  recognized 
that  he  "of  himself  could  do  nothing,"  but 
that  with  God,  who  was  his  constant  com- 
panion, he  could  do  anything  that  was  right 
for  him  to  do. 

He  plucked  a  thorn  and  planted  a  flower. 
He  caused  in  human  beings  the  hardness  to 
vanish,  the  pettiness  and  the  cynicism  to 
depart,  and  in  their  place  he  planted  flowers 
of  strength  and  power,  sympathy,  love,  and 
faith. 

This  Lincoln  of  the  backwoods,  of  the 
prairies,  of  the  legislature,  of  Washington, 
used  the  past  not  as  a  chain  but  as  a  chal- 
lenge. He  was  loyal  to  it.  He  cherished  It, 
but  he  recognized  also  that  the  landmarks 
of  the  past  were  not  alone  sufficient  to  point 
the  way  for  the  present  or  future.  In  his 
address  to  Congress  on  December  1,  1862,  he 
said:  -— 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present.  The  occasion 
Is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must  rise 
with  the  occasion  As  our  case  Is  new,  so 
we  must  think  anew  and  act  anew.  We  must 
disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  save 
oiir  country." 
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But  this  Lincoln  also  teallzed  that  the  past, 
with  Its  proved  values,  {{hould  not  be  thrown 
Into  the  discard.  In  his  Cooper  Iiistltute 
speech  on  February  27.  1860.  he  said: 

"I  do  not  mean  to  sav  that  we  are  bound 
to  follow  implicitly  In  Whatever  our  fathers 
did.  To  do  so  would  be  to  discard  all  the 
lights  of  current  experience,  to  reject  all 
progress,  all  improvemeilt.  What  I  do  say  is 
that  if  we  would  suppls|ut  the  opinions  and 
policy  ol  our  fathers  In  any  case,  we  should 
do  so  upon  evidence  so  <k)nclusive,  and  argu- 
ment so  clear,  that  even  jtheir  great  authority 
fairly  considered  and  weighed  cannot  stand." 

Lincoln,  then,  to  us  cjf  this  period,  would 
give  this  direction:  "Conserve  all  that  Is 
good,  and  true,  and  befiutlful  In  the  past, 
but  remember  you  cannpt  live  on  the  spiri- 
tual capital  of  your  forefathers.  Every  gen- 
eration advances  or  retrbats.  If  you  are  to 
be  true  to  the  America  of  your  day  rs  we 
were  of  ciu  day,  you  must  be  a  spiritual 
pioneer.  You  will  cleajr  the  highways  of 
America  of  the  driftwood  and  the  debris  ac- 
ciuiulated  by  the  preccd|lng  generations,  but 
you  will  not  destroy  th«  highways." 

Uncoln  never  called  oiames.  There  was  a 
'bigness  about  htm — composed  of  gentleness, 
and  charity,  and  firmness.  Within  his  sotil 
rested  earnestness,  sincerity,  and  candor.  If 
he  was  wrong,  be  admitted  he  was  wrong. 
The  great  always  possesi  bimilllty. 

Lincoln  was  not  a  state  paternalist.  He 
did  not  believe  in  the  totalitarian  state  or 
the  collectlvUt  notion  of  government.    The 


fact  Is  that  In  1860  when 
the  Republican  Party  in 


Lincoln  was  elected. 
Its  platform  recog- 


nized that  It  was  un-Jeffersonian,  un-Repuh 
llcan,  un-American  to  Impose  upon  the 
States  a  dictatorship  from  Washington — a 
centralization  of  power  in  Washington. 
Progress  must  come  through  a  greater  eman- 
cipation, not  through  centralization  of  au- 
thority. 

Lincoln,  in  his  Gettysburg  speech,  spoke 
of  a  government  "of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people,"  not  |a  government  of,  by, 
or  for  a  class. 

In  this  same  speech  lie  said.  "It  is  rather 
for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
•  •  •  and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 

Shall  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  this  task? 

When  the  South  was  on  her  knees  and  the 
North  was  triumphant,  there  were  those  who 
thought  only  of  reveng^;  but  Lincoln  spoke 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  ages.  He  knew  that 
love  alone  could  heal  the  sores  of  disunion, 
and  Instead  of  banging  the  leaders  of  the 
South,  he  said  "We  will  hangV)nto  them." 

It  was  "with  malice  toward  iione,  with 
charity  for  all."  that  he  was  ready  to  ap- 
proach the  reconstruction  days.  If  \iiat  same 
spirit  would  emanate  from  our  leaders,  we 
would  solve  our  problems  today. 

Bias  and  prejudice  and  fear  be1(og  the 
vision 

"Without  vision  the  ^ople  perlsh.A  Cast 
off  restraint.  Yet  wlthl  Lincoln  I  feeK  that 
(and  I  quote  his  words)!:  "The  mystic  cKqrds 
of  memory  stretching  f  jom  our  noble  as  well 
as  our  mistaken  efforts!  of  the  past,  to  every 
living  heart  and  hearihstone  all  over  this 
broad  land  will  yet  swelj  the  chorus  of  Amer- 
ica when  again  touched,,  as  surely  they  will  be, 
by  the  angels  of  our  better  nature." 

The  angels  of  our  bejtter  nature  will  show 
Ufi  how  to  get  rid  of  public  charity  which 
the  politician  has  explbited  to  the  nth  de- 
gree— by  showing  us  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
Idea  that  the  State  will  and  can  settle  all  our 
worry  and  provide  the ;  magic  touch  to  solve 
our  troubles. 

"The  angels  of  our  better  nature"  will  also 
'decentralise  government  and  bring  to  us 
again  the  American  idea — getting  rid  of  the 
overlordshlp  of  the  State. 

These  same  angels  will  teach  us,  as  Lin- 
coln was  taught,  that  progress  does  not  con- 


stat of  flighty  Ideas,  mere  change;  that  prog- 
ress can  never  be  accomplished  by  idleness, 
wastefulness,  mere  preachments.  Rather, 
progress,  in  a  man's  work  and  In  the  work 
of  a  nation,  comes  from  labor,  honesty,  and 
fair  dealing. 

Just  before  the  war  broke  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  visit  England  and  Scotland  and 
Scandinavia.  I  remember  that  outside  of 
Westminster  Abbey  as  the  sun  was  setting 
the  light  fell  upon  a  statue  of  Lincoln. 
Why  was  It  placed  there?  The  answer  came — 
because  he  lifted  a  standard  for  all  man- 
kind. Lincoln's  life  spoke  of  simphclty— the 
mark  of  a  real  democrat. 

We  are  standing  at  the  border  of  one  of 
the  great  periods  in  history.  Through  the 
Gethsemane  of  our  yesterdays  we  hope  to 
ascend  the  Mount  of  Vision  tomorrow.  It  Is 
true  that  many  of  our  cherished  Ideas  are 
fading  from  the  sky  and  we  grope  in  the  dim 
light.  Strange  concepts  in  government,  in 
economics,  have  come  into  being.  Many  of 
our  established  ways  are  lost,  and  up  ahead 
the  road  seems  to  go  in  many  directions,  and 
doubt  and  perplexity  come  to  bewilder  our 
senses.  But  I  say  to  you  with  conviction,  a 
conviction  that  win  not  down,  that  the  dawn 
la  up  ahead.  Some  of  us  can  perceive  the 
first  dim  light,  and  we  are  Impelled  to  break 
through  the  mist  of  doubt  and  fear,  and  In 
doing  that  we  come  to  see  we  have  only  been 
on  a  detour.  We  will  soon  be  back  on  to  the 
beaten  path.  In  this  dawning  light  we  know 
that  tremendous  forces  are  in  operation. 
Great  ideas  are  In  conflict.  We  seem  to  feel 
the  Impact  as  of  clashing  armies. 

And  yet  I  say  to  you.  above  It  all  can  be 
heard  the  heartbeat  of  America — unafraid, 
undismayed,  holding  fast  to  the  verities  that 
the  ages  have  demonstrated  to  be  real,  stand- 
ing fast  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  church.  America's  head  Is 
erect — the  people  are  alert,  awake.  They 
know  they  are  living  In  critical  t!mes  and  are 
ready  to  meet  any  challenge. 

The  poet  sa3:s  "life  has  meaning  and  to 
find  Its  meaning  is  our  meat  and  drink."  You 
and  I  can  find  It,  by  being  heralds  of  the 
dawn,  by  pointing  the  way  that  leads  to  na- 
tional bigness — the  way  of  honor  and 
safety — through  the  perplexing  problems. 
You  do  not  have  to  be  in  a  position  of  trust 
to  point  the  way.  Become  a  landmark  to 
rally  the  people,  to  see  the  need  of  thinking 
straight  In  the  defense  of  their  liberties;  re- 
vitalize the  ancient  patriotism  that  was 
always  America's,  so  that  the  people  will  cry 
aloud  to  be  lead  against  the  enemies  of  our 
American  concepts.  The  problem  of  the 
fanner,  the  problem  of  the  businessman,  and 
youth  looking  for  an  opportunity  for  home 
and  wife  and  babies,  the  problem  of  the  un- 
employed and  aged  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  our  foreign  brother — they  are  all  yours 
to  grapple  with,  to  meet  and  master.  It  will 
be  for  you  to  decide  whether  this  Nation 
of  131,000,000  people  can  keep  Its  balance,  or 
whether  It  will  go  overboard,  whether  we 
shall  continue  to  govern  ourselves,  or  like 
Europe  ask  that  others  loot  us  of  our  great 
freedoms  and  regiment  ub  into  a  herd.  Yes, 
I  admit  the  responsibility  Is  tremendous,  it 
is  challenging — but,  oh.  It  Is  great  to  be  alive 
In  a  period  like  this.  And  I  say  to  you,  that 
liberty  shall  not  be  lost.  You  will  maintain 
It.  If  you  only  knew  It,  you  were  born  to 
meet  this  great  challenge. 

I  am  speaking  to  leaders  tonight — each 
one  of  you  Influences  the  thought  of  many 
others,  each  Is  a  leader  in  his  church,  his 
lodge,  his  business.  In  his  political  group. 
Your  brother  is  looking  to  you  for  direction 
and  guidance  in  this  critical  hour.  What 
have  you  to  give  him? 

If  you  can  simply  give  him  some  at  the 
great  truths  that  Lincoln  knew,  to  wit:  The 
value  of  humor,  of  faith  In  country,  and 
faith  in  God,  the  value  of  perspective,  then 


you  will  indeed  be  a  helper  worthy  at  the 
finest  mettle — the  kind  that  Is  needed. 

Lincoln  knew  there  was  no  magic  formula 
for  the  Ills  man  has  brought  upon  himself. 
He  knew  that  in  honesty,  integrity,  moral- 
ity. Industrj'.  and  love  of  country  would  be 
found  the  solution  of  our  Individual  and 
national  problems.  He  knew  that  to  build  a 
nation  we  must  build  men.  He  knew  that 
nations  grew  strong  and  healthy  and  wealthy, 
(»•  the  nation  grew  weak  and  poor  and  un- 
stable, depending  upon  the  character  of  the 
men  und  women  who  constitute  that  nation. 
In  other  words,  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  depended 
upon  the  character  and  quality  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

In  general,  Abraham  Lincoln  has  left  a 
great  many  landmarks  by  which  we  may  be 
guided  In  these  crucial  days.  When  we  sjieak 
of  problems  of  peace  and  defense  today,  I  like 
to  think  of  Lincoln's  flrst  annual  message  on 
December  3.  1861,  when  he  said: 

"I  venture  to  hope  It  will  appear  that  we 
have  practiced  prudence  and  liberality  toward 
foreign  powers,  averUng  causes  of  Irriutton. 
and  with  firmness  nuUntalnlng  our  own  rigbu 
and  honor. 

"Since,  however.  It  Is  apparent  that  here. 
as  In  eviry  other  state,  foreign  dangers  nceca- 
sarlly  attend  domestic  diilk.iilu<is,  I  recom- 
mend that  adequate  and  ample  measurea  t>e 
adopted  for  maluuinlng  the  public  defensM 
on  every  side.  While  under  tbu  general  ree- 
ommendation  provuion  for  defj-uding  our  sea- 
coast  line  readily  occurs  to  the  mmd,  I  also 
In  the  same  connection  ask  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  our  great  lakes  and  rivers.  It  is 
believed  that  some  fortifications  and  depots 
of  arms  and  mvuiltloiu,  with  harbor  and 
navigation  improvemen-s,  all  at  weU-selected 
points  upon  these,  would  be  of  great  impcn-- 
tance  to  the  national  defense  and  prei>erva- 
tion.  I  ask  attention  to  the  views  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War.  expressed  in  his  report  upon 
the  same  genera]  subject." 

That,  my  friends,  in  1861  is  a  recommenda- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  because  It  has 
received  so  little  attention  throughout  the 
years,  it  could  be  made  for  us  as  e&ective 
today  in  1941  as  It  was  then.  For  the  past 
2  years  I  myself  have  been  urgmg  that  de- 
fense activities,  instead  of  being  concen- 
trated on  the  eastern  seaboard,  be  reallocated 
to  such  an  extent  that  at  least  a  poruon  at 
these  vital  defense  activities  be  located  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  far  from  the  pos&ibiUty  of 
any  attack. 

And.  while  we  are  on  this  subject  of  peace 
and  defense,  let  me  read  a  portion  of  Lincoln's 
second  annual  message  on  December  1,  1862: 

"The  ClvU  War,  which  has  so  radically 
changed  for  the  moment  the  occupations  and 
habits  of  the  American  people,  has  neces- 
sarily disturbed  the  social  condition  and 
affected  very  deeply  the  prosperity  of  the 
nations  with  which  we  have  carried  on  a 
commerce  that  has  been  steadily  increasing 
throughout  a  period  of  half  a  century.  It 
has  at  the  same  time  excited  political  am- 
bitions and  apprehensions  which  have  pro- 
duced a  profound  agitation  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  In  this  unusual  agitation 
we  have  fortwrne  from  taking  part  in  any 
controversy  between  foreign  states  and  be- 
tween parties  or  factions  In  such  states. 
We  have  attempted  no  propagandism  and 
acknowledged  no  revolution.  But  we  have 
left  to  every  nation  the  exclusive  conduct  axMl 
management  of  Its  own  affairs." 

Now.  there  is  something  for  us  to  consider. 
It  speaks  of  exciting  political  ambitions  and 
apprehensions  which  In  turn  produced  pro- 
found agitation  throughout  the  Civil  War. 
That  Is  an  accurate  analysis  of  what  Is  taking 
place  today.  And.  then  note  what  Llrcoln 
said  with  regard  to  taking  part  In  such  a 
controversy.  He  said.  "In  this  unusual  agi- 
tation we  have  forborne  from  taking  part  in 
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any  controversy  between  foreign  states  and 
between  parties  or  factions  In  such  states. 
We  have  attempted  no  propagandlsm  and  ac- 
knowledged no  revolution.  But  we  have  left 
to  every  nation  the  exclusive  conduct  and 
management  of  Its  own  affairs." 

Mind  you.  I  am  not  saying  that  this  situa- 
tion tcday  m  this  respect  Is  precisely  as  It  was 
in  Uncoln's  day.  but  I  do  say  that  these  are 
still  fundamental  landmarks  which  should 
at  least  be  given  consideration  before  we 
deviate  from  such  a  course. 

I  want  to  direct  yoxir  attention  also  to  the 
fact  that  If  Lincoln  were  to  make  this  state- 
ment today,  there  would  be  those  who  would 
label  him  as  an  "appeaser"  and  "Isolationist" 
In  foreign  politics.  Let  each  of  us  be  big 
enough  (like  Lincoln  was)  to  be  tolerant  of 
the  other  fellow— his  right  to  think  differ- 
ently. 

I  do  not  care  whether  you  subscribe  to  this 
sUtement  of  Lincoln  today— possibly,  you 
find  that  conditions  are  so  different  that  you 
could  no  longer  accept  it.  What  I  am  insist- 
ing on.  however,  is  that  we  recognize  that  a 
great  leader,  such  as  Lincoln,  held  viewpoints 
which  today  might  be  subjected  to  name 
calling  by  this  administration. 

I  might  add  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  in 
1861,  met  the  defense  problem  of  that  era 
with  a  more  realistic  approach  than  we  have 
employed  until  the  last  few  years. 

On  March  18.  1861,  President  Lincoln 
wrote  to  the  Honorable  Gideon  Welles,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  as  follows: 

"I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  Inform  me 
what  amount  of  naval  force  you  could  at 
once  place  at  the  control  of  the  revenue 
service,  and  also  whether  at  some  distance 
of  time  you  could  so  place  an  additional 
force,  and  how  much?  And  at  what  time?" 
It  has  only  been  In  recent  years  that  In 
this  Nation  we  have  endeavored  to  make  an 
accurate  complete  appraisal  of  our  defense 
equipment.  Prior  to  that  time  we  have  fre- 
quently been  content  to  deal  in  generalities 
when  speaking  of  proposed  construction,  and 
the  amount  of  construction  available  at  any 
one  time.  In  fact.  Just  last  year  we  con- 
tinually confused  equipment  on  order  with 
equipment  on  hand. 

In  these  troubled  days,  when  the  problems 
of  labor  become  more  and  more  complex,  and 
when  the  problem  of  Government  efforts  to 
decrease  unemployment  become  increasingly 
extensive.  It  Is  Interesting  for  us  to  read  the 
statement  of  Abraham  Lincoln  relative  to 
the  right  of  lalxir  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
production      At  that  time  Lincoln  said: 

"Upon  this  subject  the  habits  of  our  whole 
species  fall  into  three  great  classes — useful 
labor,  useless  labor,  and  idleness.  Of  these 
the  first  only  Is  meritorious,  and  to  It  all  the 
products  of  labor  rightfully  belong:  but  the 
two  latter,  while  they  exist,  are  heavy  pen- 
sioners upon  the  first,  robbing  It  of  a  large 
portion  of  Its  Just  rights.  The  only  remedy 
for  this  is  to,  so  far  as  possible,  drive  useless 
labor  and  Idleness  out  of  existence." 

That  statement  might  have  been  written 
Just  last  jrear.  Way  back  In  1847  Lincoln  laid 
down  the  yardstick  for  the  rights  of  labor, 
and  It  was  a  yardstick  concerned  largely 
with  useful  labor.  He  did  not  believe  In 
useless  labor,  and  I  wonder  what  his  com- 
ments would  have  been  during  the  last  8 
years  of  Government  leaf  raking. 

He  spoke  of  Idleness  also,  and  I  wonder 
what  he  would  have  said  about  the  economic 
planning  of  an  administration  which  had  the 
material  resources  of  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth  at  Its  disposal  but  plans  so  badly  that 
10.000.000  men  walked  the  street  In  Idleness, 
BO  that,  as  Lincoln  said,  useless  labor  and 
idleness  combined  are  "heavy  pensioners" 
upon  useful  labor. 

The   laborer   who  works   may   not   always 
realize  it,   but   he   has  a   big   stake   in   the 
-  employment — the  useful  employment— of  un- 
employed men.     He  has  a  big  stake  also  In 
government  activities  and  government  leaf 


raking,  which,  whether  he  knows  It  or  not. 
constitutes  an  economic  drag  on  useful  labor. 
I  spoke  a  few  moments  ago  about  Lincoln's 
Insistence  on  unity.    I  recall  that  on  March 
6.  1860,  In  a  speech  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Lincoln  said:  "It  Is  exceedingly  desirable  that 
all  parts  of  this  great  country  shall  be  at 
peace   and    in   harmony   one    with   another. 
Let  us  Republicans  do  our  part  to  have  It  so." 
I  believe  that  today  the  Republicans  of  this 
Nation  might  well  take  this  speech  of  Lin- 
coln's for  ovir  criterion   In  formulating  our 
policies  today.    That  does  not  mean  that  we 
must  agree  with  whatever  this  administration 
does.     It  does  mean,  however,  that  we  must 
recognize  that  as  a  minority  party  our  pri- 
mary task  Is  to  stand  by  our  convictions  and 
to   subject    every    bit   of    legislation   to   the 
fires  of  minority  analyses,  so  that  administra- 
tion legislation  may  be  tempered  by  the  con- 
structive and  articulate  Ideas  of  the  minority. 
If  we  do  not  make  that  minority  articulate 
we  abandon  legislation   and  the  control  of 
government  to  the  majority  party,  and  when 
that  happens  we  have  one-party  rule,  and 
with  one-party  rule  one  of  the  first  require- 
ments for  the  life  of  a  republic  has  died. 

And  so  I  believe  our  Republican  Party  to- 
day must  consider  these  grave  foreign  and 
domestic  problems  and  select  Its  course  not 
because  of  a  narrow  partisanship  motive  but 
because  of  sincere  and  abiding  convictions, 
"and  having  thus  chosen  our  course,"  as  Lin- 
coln said  on  July  4,  1861,  "without  guile  and 
with  pure  purpose,  let  us  renew  our  trust  In 
God  and  go  forward  without  fear  and  with 
manly  hearts." 

I  have  already  stressed  Lincoln's  belief  In 
the  necessity  for  union.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  conference  which  the  President 
and  leaders  of  the  Confederacy  held  aboard  a 
Federal  gunboat  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va. 
That  was  the  time  when  a  paper  was  handed 
to  the  President  upon  which  he  was  invited 
to  state  the  terms  he  demanded  for  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  Lincoln  wrote  upon  the 
paper  the  one  word,  "Union."  He  saw  the 
necessity  for  a  united  people  meeting  their 
common  problems. 

I  believe  in  that  idea  of  unity;  and  I  be- 
lieve, moreover,  that  it  Is  even  more  Im- 
portant to  have  domestic  unity  here  at  home 
than  it  Is  to  have  International  crusading 
abroad.  I  say  that  not  to  decry  the  obliga- 
tion which  the  United  States  may  owe  to 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  I  merely 
make  this  statement  because  I  believe  that 
the  first  recognition  of  any  obligation  we 
may  have  to  the  rest  of  the  world  must  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  an  example  of  do- 
mestic unity  and  by  an  effective  demonstra- 
tion of  our  way  of  life  to  the  rest  of  the 
world 

In  Washington  today  I  think  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  might  echo  Tlieodore 
Roosevelt's  statement  of  November  5,  1903, 
when  he  wrote  to  his  son  as  follows: 

"When  I  see  how  panic-struck  Senators, 
businessmen,  and  everybody  else  become 
from  my  little  flurry  of  trouble,  and  the  wild 
clamor  they  all  raise  for  foolish  or  cowardly 
action,  I  get  an  Idea  of  what  he  (Lincoln) 
had  to  stand  after  Bull  Run  and  again  after 
McClellan's  failures  in  '62    •     •     *." 

I  think  that  today  also  there  are  many 
Republicans  who  are  Inclined  to  remember 
another  letter  which  "Teddy"  Roosevelt  wrote 
on  November  29.  1904,  to  James  Ford  Rhodes 
when  he  spoke  of  the  damage  done  In  recon- 
struction days  by  unregenerate  arrogance  and 
shortsightedness  and  the  doctrinaire  folly  of 
radicals.  Roosevelt  then  wrote  that  he  want- 
ed to  meet  this  arrogance,  this  short-sighted- 
ness, this  radical  folly  in  the  spirit  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln;  and  so.  If  today  we  find  evi- 
dence In  government  of  arrogance,  short- 
sightedness, or  folly,  let  us  strive  to  meet  It 
In  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  firmly  believe  that  Lincoln's  life  cannot 
be  explained  without  some  consideration  of 
the  Deity.     Lincoln  was  called  out  of   the 


tlmberland  of  the  West,  "and  he  went  out 
not  knowing  whither  he  went,"  Just  as  it 
was  said  of  the  first  Abraham  to  whom  the 
Lord  said,  "Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and 
from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's 
house,  unto  the  land  that  I  will  show  thee." 

There  must  have  been  some  kind  of  a 
Divine  Providence  to  bring  an  iUlterate  back- 
woods youth  to  the  Gettysburg  Address,  to 
bring  a  river  boatman  to  the  Emancipator, 
to  bring  a  rallspUtter  from  a  log  hut  to  the 
White  House.  He  fanned  the  divine  spark 
within  him  to  a  flame  seen  around  the  world. 

I  believe  that  Lincoln  recognized  this  fact, 
because  he  continually  reiterated  his  reli- 
ance upon  God.  He  said,  "Intellisence, 
patriotism,  Christianity,  and  a  firm  reliance 
on  Him  who  has  never  yet  forsaken  this 
favored  land  are  still  competent  to  Judge  In 
the  best  way  all  our  present  difficulty.  In 
your  hands,  my  dissatl-sfled  fellow  country- 
men, and  not  In  mine,  is  the  momentous  Is- 
sues of  civil  war.  The  Government  will  not 
assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  with- 
out yourselves  being  the  aggressors.  You 
have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  de- 
stroy this  Government,  while  I  shall  have 
the  most  solemn  one  to  preserve  and  defend 
It." 

It  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  speak  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  There  was  much  of  common 
clay  in  him.  He  set  a  lofty  standard  for  all 
of  us.  He  would  have  us  do  likewise — fan 
the  divine  spark  In  each  of  us  to  a  flame  of 
high  reaches,  that  our  freedoms  shall  not  be 
lost. 

When  you  visit  Washington  and  you  study 
his  Gettysburg  address  inscribed  upon  the 
walls  of  his  memorial  erected  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac,  and  as  you  look  at  St. 
Gauden's  majestic  seated  figure  of  Lincoln, 
remember  what  Senator  Charles  Sumner  said 
of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech.  Senator 
Sumner  said: 

"Since  Simcnldes  wrote  the  epitaph  of  those 
who  died  at  Thermopylae,  nothing  equal  has 
ever  been  breathed  over  the  fallen  dead." 

Edward  Everett,  at  its  close,  said  "Mr. 
President,  my  speech  will  soon  be  forgotten; 
yours  is  Immortal." 

I  think  I  could  do  no  better  In  these  days 
of  world  chaos  and  strife,  than  to  bring  to 
this  Republican  gathering  the  hope  and  the 
prayer  which  Lincoln  expressed  in  a  procla- 
mation v/hen'he  said: 

"And  I  do  further  recommend  to  my  fellow 
citizens  aforesaid  that  on  that  occasion  they 
do  reverently  humble  themselves  In  the  dust 
and  from  thence  offer  up  penitent  and  fervent 
prayers  and  supplications  to  the  Great  Dis- 
poser of  Events  for  a  return  of  the  inestima- 
ble blessings  of  peace,  union,  and  harmony 
throughout  the  land  which  it  has  pleased 
Him  to  assign  as  a  dwelling  place  for  our- 
selves and  for  our  posterity  throughout  all 
generations." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  February  13, 1941 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  editorials  from  several  lead- 
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Ing  newspapers  and  Jcumals,  all  of  which 
discuss  present  American  foreign  policy. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom    the    Michigan    Tradesman.     Grand 

Rapids.    February    6.    1941] 

America  First 

Over  and  over  we  hear  from  Washington 
that  the  Federal  administration  Insists  upon 
speed,  and  more  speed,  for  enactment  of  the 
lend-lease   bill. 

Those  behind  the  measure  are  trying  to 
scare  Congress  by  repeated  statements  that 
this  country  Is  under  dire  threat  of  Invasion. 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  refuse  to 
be  frightened  are  called  "appeasers,"  which 
word  has  been  given  a  twisted  and  false 
meaning.  The  public  mind  Is  befuddled. 
The  people's  Judgment  Is  clouded;  many  are 
beginning  to  think  something  must  be  done, 
and  done  quickly,  but  they  don't  know  what 
should  be  done. 

Not  haste,  but  calmness  Is  what  Congress 
and  the  country  need  at  this  perilous  mo-" 
merit  In  our  country's  history.  The  peril  Is 
within,  not  without  the  country.  The  pos- 
sible foreign  enemy  Is  less  to  be  feared  than 
the  terrified  and  thoughtless  warmongers  at 
home.  The  one  danger  Is  that  to  ward  off  an 
Imagined  attack  from  abroad  we  surrender 
all  that  Is  most  precious  to  us — our  freedom. 

Before  we  submit  to  a  policy  of  despair, 
and  permit  ourselves  to  be  hurried  into  a 
surrender  of  our  most  precious  rights  and 
possessions,  let  us  take  at  least  a  few  mo- 
ments off  for  thought.  Let  every  still  rea- 
sonable person  read  the  lend-lease  bill.  Every 
literate  person  can  understand  what  it  says 
and^by  utilizing  his  common  sense  can  com- 
prehend what  the  measure  means. 

After  a  reading  of  the  lend-lease  bill  the 
public  may  well  be  frightened,  for  it  Is  a  ges- 
ture of  despair.  Passage  of  that  bill  gives  au- 
thority to  one  man  to  deprive  us  of  our  lib- 
erty. It  means  one  man  can  change  the  form 
of  our  government.  It  gives  one  man  the 
authority  to  sell,  lease,  lend,  or  even  to  give 
away  any  defense  article  to  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment whose  defense  he  considers  vital  to 
the  defense  of  the  pnited  States — and  "de- 
fense article"  means  about  everything  we 
manufacture  or  own,  including  "any  weapon, 
munition,  aircraft,  vessel,  or  boat,"  and  "any 
component  material  or  part  of  or  equipment 
of  any"  defense  article,  and  "any  machinery, 
faculty,  tool,  material,  or  supply  necessary 
for  the  manufacture,  production,  processing, 
repair  servicing  or  operation  of  any"  defense 
article.     1 

The  lend-lease  bill  says  specifically:  "Not- 
-Withstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law, 
the  President  may,  from  time  to  time"  au- 
thorize the  heads  of  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  do  about  anything  they  deem  neces- 
sary "to  the  defense  of  the  United  States." 

The  lend-lease  bill.  If  enacted,  means  that 
Congress  abdicates  and  that  practically  all 
powers  of  the  Government  shall  reside  in  the 
Executive. 

All  this,  we  are  told.  Is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve democracy  from  the  dictators.  We 
must,  most  of  all,  give  everything  to  England, 
which  Is  pictured  ais  our  first  line  of  defense. 

dnly  last  week  Frank  Knox,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  told  an  organization  of  Chicago 
merchants:  "While  we  are  Joined  with  Great 
Britain  to  control  the  sea  lanes,  we  are  safe. 
•  •  •  We  succeed  now  or  we  all  go  down 
together.  We  must  not  fail.  Our  task  Is  to 
convince  the  American  people  that  our  form 
of  government  Is  really  at  stake  and  that  our 
form  of  government  Is  In  deep  and  grave 
danger."  In  other  words,  we  must  stake  all 
on  Great  Britain.    And  we  must  do  It  at  once. 

The  Tradesman  cannot  forget  that  once  we 
fought  Great  Britain  to  gain  our  Independ- 
ence: that  a  quarter  century  ago  we  helped 
to  save  that  same  Great  Britain  from  the 
enemy  she  Is  now  fighting  to  the  death — and 


received  no  thanks  for  what  we  did.  But 
today,  when  England  Is  In  dire  perU  again, 
she  Is  courting  us,  asking  our  support,  and  Is 
trying  to  frighten  us  into  giving  her  all-out 
support,  at  oMi  own  peril. 

Winston  Churchill  Is  the  present  head  of 
the  British  Government.  We  think  you 
should  know  what  Winston  ChurchiU  thought 
and  said  as  late  as  August  1936.  Tou  will 
find  It  In  the  February  1941  Issue  of  Scrlb- 
ner's  Commentator,  in  which  William  Griffin 
gives  an  account  of  the  interview  he  had  In 
London  at  that  time  with  Mr.  Churchill,  who 
declared : 

"America  should  have  minded  her  own 
business  and  stayed  out  of  the  World  War. 
If  you  hadn't  entered  the  war,  the  Allies 
would  have  made  peace  with  Germany  In  the 
spring  of  1917.  Had  we  made  peace  then 
there  would  have  been  no  collapse  In  Russia 
followed  by  communism,  no  breakdown  In 
Italy  followed  by  fascism,  and  Germany 
would  not  have  signed  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
which  has  enthroned  nazl-lsm  In  Germany. 
If  America  had  stayed  out  of  the  war,  all  of 
these  'Isms'  wouldn't  today  be  sweeping  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  breaking  down  par- 
liamentary government,  and  If  England  had 
made  peace  early  In  1917,  it  would  have  saved 
over  1,000,000  British,  French,  American,  and 
other  lives." 

The  writer,  Mr.  Griflln,  adds:  "The  British 
statesman  said  that  he  could  understand  it 
If  Woodrow  Wilson  had  put  us  in  the  war 
In  1915,  at  the  time  the  Lusitania  was  sunk, 
but  that  when  Wilson  failed  to  put  us  In  In 
1915,  when  in  his  (Churchill's)  opinion,  we 
had  such  a  good  excuse  for  going  In,  he  could 
never  understand  why  he  put  us  in  in  1917." 

Winston  Churchill  was  speaking  the  mind 
of  England  in  that  Interview.  He  Is  singing 
another  kind  of  tune  now,  but  he  Is  doing 
the  right  thing  by  his  country.  But  are  we 
doing  the  right  thing  for  our  own  country 
In  rushing  pell-mell  Into  the  European 
squabble  and  courting  war  on  another  er- 
roneous plea  that  we  are  making  the  world 
safe  for  democracy? 

Why  all  this  speed  to  risk  national  sui- 
cide? We  have  been  shipping  to  England 
all  the  war  supplies  we  can  make,  and  let- 
ting her  have  many  that  we  need  for  our 
own  safety.  If  we  are  in  such  a  dangerous 
situation,  how  dare  we  strip  ourselves  of 
war  materials,  including  a  portion  of  otir 
Navy? 

Common  sense — If  we  have  any  left — 
tells  us  that  Britain  will  make  peace  with 
Germany  when  she  either  wants  to  or  must. 
She  will  not  consider  the  United  States  In 
the  peace.  A  London  government  that 
comes  to  terms  with  Hitler  may,  and  prob- 
ably will,  be  entirely  different  from  the 
present  Government  of  England.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  the  government  which  makes  the 
peace  may  even  sxirrender  the  British  Fleet, 
behind  which  we  are  now  hiding.  Real 
statesmanship  mtist  reckon  with  this  possi- 
bility, for  England  would  not  be  the  first 
European  state  in  which  Hitler  might  con- 
trive ta  set  up  a  puppet  government  favor- 
able to  him  and  to  his  Ideas. 

It  has  not  been  proved  as  yet  that  a  dicta- 
torship Is  more  efficient  in  war  than  a  de- 
mocracy. Witness  Italy,  witness  Russia,  and 
keep  an  eye  on  Germany,  which  still  has 
most  serious  problems  to  solve.  Is  It  nec- 
essary that  we  have  a  dictator  in  this  coun- 
try because  we  fear  war  may  be  lmp>endlng? 

The  decisive  blow  may  be  struck  at  Eng- 
land within  a  month.  England  may  crack. 
Then  would  come  the  time  when  we  would 
have  to  consider  ourselves  first  and  only, 
which  we  should  be  doing  now. 

The  country  is  unanlmoxisly  In  favor  of 
building  a  strong  national  defense.  We  are 
well  started  on  a  program  that  will  make  the 
United  States  Impregnaljle.  That  Is  our  job, 
and  to  do  it  we  require  no  dictator,  no  lend- 
lease  bill  stich  as  now  Is  pending  in  Congress. 


If  that  measure  In  its  present  form 

we  shall  have  surrendered  the  very  form  of 

government  which  we  are  trying  to  preserve 

elsewhere. 


[From  the  Michigan  Tradesman  of  January 
15,  19411 

Th«  PaEsroxNT's  Foreign  Pouct 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  the  ttate 
of  the  Union,  the  President  said : 

"We  are  committed  to  fxUl  support  of  all 
those  resolute  people  everywhere  who  are  re- 
sisting aggression  and  are  thereby  keeping 
war  away  from  our  hemisphere.  By  this  bup- 
port  we  express  our  determination  that  the 
democratic  cause  shall  prevail,  and  we 
strengthen  the  defense  and  the  security  of 
our  own  Nation. 

"Our  most  useful  and  immediate  role  is  to 
act  as  an  arsenal  for  them  as  well  as  for  our- 
selves. 

"Let  us  say  to  the  democracies :  "We  Ameri- 
cans are  vitally  concerned  In  your  defense  of 
freedom.  We  are  putting  forth  our  ener- 
gies, our  resources,  and  our  organizing  powers 
to  give  you  the  strength  to  regain  and  main- 
tain a  free  world.  We  shall  send  you,  in 
ever-increasing  numbers,  ships,  planes,  tanks, 
guns.    That  is  our  purpose  and  our  pledge." 

"We  are  committed  to  the  proposition  that 
principles  of  morality  and  considerations  for 
our  own  secvirlty  will  never  permit  us  to  ac- 
quiesce In  a  peace  dictated  by  aggressors  and 
sponsored  by  appeasers. 

"There  Is  much  loose  talk  of  our  Immunity 
from  Immediate  and  direct  Invasion  from 
across  the  seas.  Obviously,  as  long  as  the 
British  Navy  retains  its  power,  no  such  danger 
exists. 

"As  long  as  the  aggressor  nations  maintain 
the  offensive  they,  not  we,  will  cbdose  the 
time  and  the  place  and  the  method  of  their 
attack." 

NO  LONGER  "MEASURES  SHORT  OF  WAR" 

Recently  the  President  hasn't  emphasized 
the  words  "measures  short  of  war."  His  evi- 
dent Intention  now  is  to  plunge  this  country 
Into  the  wars  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

We  can't  be  an  arsenal  for  the  so-called 
democracies  everywhere  on  earth  without  be- 
ing their  aUles.  We  can't  be  half  way  into 
any  war.  Under  the  lend-lease  bill  the  Pres- 
ident could  give  away  a  whole  Navy  and  all 
of  the  Army  supplies  and  strip  us  stark 
naked,  as  Democratic  Congressman  Andrew 
J.  Mat,  of  Kentucky,  says. 

We  can't  tell  the  democracies  we  are  giv- 
ing them  the  strength  to  regain  and  main- 
tain a  free  world,  and  send  them  for  that 
purpose  ships,  planes,  tanks,  and  guns  in 
ever-Increasing  numbers  without  alining 
ourselves  as  fighting  with  them. 

And  how  can  we  never  permit  oiirselvea 
,  to  acquiesce  in  a  peace  dictated  by  aggres- 
sors and  sponsored  by  appeasers  unless  we 
are  a  belligerent? 

Our  whole  foreign  policy  is  a  mess,  mean- 
ingless— except  that  it  has  led  lu  directly 
into  war.  We  are  behaving  like  cowards — 
hiding  behind  Great  Britain.  We  call  Eng- 
land our  first  line  of  defense,  stake  our  aU 
on  her  victory  over  Germany,  in  order  to 
keep  Hitler  from  sending  his  soldiers  to 
twarm  over  America.  Never  before  In  our 
history  have  we  hidden  behind  the  skirts  of 
any  country.  We  helped  Britain  to  beat 
Germany  in  the  World  War,  yet  Britain  per- 
mitted Hitler  to  rearm  and  now  has  another 
World  War  on  her  hands.  Even  if  England 
wins  this  war,  too,  we  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  a  peace  she  will  make,  nor  what  kind 
of  an  England  will  emerge  from  this  second 
world  conflict. 

8AN1TT  IN  THE  SENATE 

Hopes  for  defeat  of  the  lend-lease  bill  rest 
mainly  with  the  Senate,  whose  powers  In 
treaty  making  would  be  destroyed  if  the 
measwe  should  be  passed. 
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The  Senate  may  write  Into  the  bill  a  pro- 
vision that  the  President  shall  not  have  au- 
thority to  give  away  arms  and  other  war  sup- 
plies, and  another  provision  requiring  Great 
Britain  to  put  up  security  for  loans  of  war 
munitions  and  supplies.  Types  of  collateral 
suggested  Include  shares  In  the  vast  British 
rubber  and  tin  holdings  In  the  Far  East,  and 
British  investments  In  the  United  States, 
which  are  estimated  by  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  at  more 
than  $5,000,000,000  worth  of  uncommitted  as- 
sets In  the  country.  Including  bank  balances 
and  gold. 

Senators,  who  are  not  panic-stricken,  insist 
also  that  the  nations  to  be  assisted  must  be 
named,  on  the  theory  that  others  may  get 
Into  the  war  against  the  sc^-called  dictators. 
A  sudden  shift  In  European  power  politics,  for 
Instance,  might  align  Stalin  and  Russia 
against  the  Axis  partners.  Hitler  and  Musso- 
lini, then  what? 

Most  of  all,  the  Senators  Insist  that  Amer- 
ican ports  must  not  be  opened  for  the  repair 
of  belligerent  warships,  and  that  our  Navy 
vessels  must  not  be  tised  as  convoys  in  the 
transportation  of  war  supplies  to  England. 

These  are  the  minimum  of  revisions  neces- 
sary before  the  lend-lease  bill  should  even 
be  considered  for  passage. 

KG    INTANGLIMENT    IN    ET7BOPEAN    POUTICS 

Ever  since  the  days  of  George  Washington, 
our  wisest  statesmen  have  warned  us  to  stay 
out  of  European  entanglements.  Now,  sud- 
denly, we  find  ourselves  being  plunged  knee- 
deep  into  the  quarrels  of  the  Old  World. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  don't  want 
to  go  to  war  to  settle  Europe's  Interminable 
troubles.  The  President  knows  that,  every 
Member  of  Congress  knows  it.  We  have  bent 
over  backward  to  stay  out  of  this  war,  which 
will  end  like  all  the  others,  settling  nothing 
and  only  planting  the  seeds  for  still  others. 
'  What  is  being  proposed  now  Is  nothing  less 
than  destruction  of  our  own  form  of  govern- 
ment In  order  to  save  other  governments  at 
present  classified  as  democracies  but  which  at 
any  moment  may  become  dictatorial,  socialis- 
tic, anarchistic,  or  anything  but  a  democracy. 
That  would  be  the  tragedy  of  the  ages. 

The  forms  of  government  change,  even  as 
human  beings  alter  their  conceptions  of  life. 
Hundreds  of  states  have  arisen  and  fallen 
since  history  began.  Governments  cannot 
become  static — neither  ours  nor  any  other. 
But  we  think  our  form  the  best  yet  devised, 
and  it  should  continue.  We  have  no  right, 
however,  to  force  the  same  kind  of  govern- 
ment on  any  other  people,  anywhere. 

Our  task  is  not  to  interfere  in  Europe,  but 
to  make  ourselves  secure  against  any  possible 
or  probable  aggressor.  We  cannot  expect  any 
other  country  to  flght  for  tis,  for  our  liberties, 
for  our  way  of  living.  We  have  got  to  do  our 
own  fighting.  Much  as  we  should  like  to  see 
the  democracies  survive,  we  cannot  under- 
write their  existence. 

Our  first  Job.  In  this  world  of  turmoil.  Is 
to  make  ourselves  so  strong  that  no  other 
nation  or  combination  of  nations  can  over- 
whelm us.  That  Is  the  purpose  of  our  na- 
tional-defense program.  The  program  is 
moving  slowly  enough .  for  reasons  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  go  into  here.  But  It  surely  Is 
not  common  sense  to  strip  ourselves  of  every- 
thing we  need  for  our  own  defense  In  order  to 
go  Into  a  foreign  war  whose  results  no  one  Is 
wise  enough  to  predict  with  accuracy. 

BILL  MUST  BE  AMENDED  OR  KILLED 

Congress  will  disappoint  the  people  If  it 
passes  the  proposed  lend-lease  bill  In  Its  pres- 
ent form.  The  people  demand  the  defeat  of 
that  measure  as  submitted  to  Congress. 

PKESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  SAm 

"A  great  man    (Woodrow   Wilson)    left  a 
watchword  we  can  well  repeat: 
•      "  'There  is  no  Indispensable  man.' 

"The  genius  of  America  Is  stronger  than 
any  candidate  or  any  party. 


•This  campaign,  hard  as  It  has  been,  has 
not  shattered  my  sense  of  humor  or  my  sense 
of  proportion. 

"I  still  know  that  the  fate  of  America 
cannot  depend  on  any  one  man. 

"The  greatness  of  America  is  grounded  in 
principles  and  not  on  any  single  personal- 
ity."— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  the  night  before  election  in 
1932. 

DANIEL    WEBSTER    SAID 

"Let  our  object  be  our  country,  our  whole 
country,  and  nothing  but  our  country." — 
Oration  on  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 

WHAT    WASHINGTON    SAID 

"To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  preserving  peace." 

"  'TIS  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  per- 
manent alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  for- 
eign world." 

"Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation 
and  excessive  dislike  for  another  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on 
one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second 
the  arts  of  Influence  on  the  other." 

LOOK  Oirr  FOR  THE  KICK -BACK 

Arriving  in  New  York  recently  from  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  Senator  Henrik  Ship- 
STEAD,  of  Minnesota,  told  reporters  he  tl\ought 
"we  can  stay  out  of  the  war  if  we  want  to. 
but  we  may  have  gone  so  far  now  that  we 
can't."    He  added: 

"You -cannot  spit  In  a  man's  face  and  kick 
him  In  the  shins  and  then  say  you  do  not 
want  to  fight.  He  may  have  something  to 
say  about  it." 


[From  the  Michigan  Tradesman  for  January 
15,  1941] 

A  Republic  Should  Not  Vest  too  Much 
Power  in  One  Individual — Lend-Lease  Bill 
in  Its  Present  Form  Will  Lead  Us  Into 
War 

president's  promises  that  he  wotnj)  KEEP  us 
otrr  or  war 

Again  and  again  the  President  has  declared 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  lead  this  country 
into  war.  These  statements  continued  until 
the  very  night  before  the  November  6,  1940, 
election. 

We  quote  from  his  statements  through  the 
years. 

October  2.  1935.  at  San  Diego,  Calif.:  "De- 
spite what  happens  in  continents  overseas  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  and  must  re- 
main as,  long  ago,  the  Father  of  Our  Country 
prayed  that  it  might  remain,  unentangled 
and  free." 

October  23,  1935.  at  Charleston,  S.  C:  "1 
shall  make  it  my  great  and  earnest  effort  to 
keep  this  country  free  and  unentangled  from 
any  great  war  that  may  occur  in  the  countries 
across  the  sea." 

September  21.  1939.  in  message  to  Congress: 
"Our  acts  must  be  guided  by  one  single,  hard- 
headed  thought — keeping  America  out  of  this 
war." 

April  20,  1940.  to  Young  Democratic  Clubs 
of  America:  "We  are  keeping  out  of  the  wars 
that  are  going  on  in  Europe  and  Asia." 

July  10.  1940,  In  message  to  Congress:  "We 
will  not  send  our  men  to  take  part  In  Euro- 
pean wars." 

October  23.  1940.  at  Phll^elphla:  "I  give 
to  you  and  to  the  people  of  this  country  this 
most  solemn  assurance:  There  is  no  secret 
treaty,  no  secret  obligation,  no  secret  commit- 
ment, no  secret  understanding  in  any  shape 
or  form,  direct  or  indirect,  with  any  other 
government  or  any  other  nation  In  any  part 
of  the  world  to  Involve — no  such  secrecy  that 
might  or  could  In  any  shape  Involve — this 
Nation  In  any  war  or  for  any  other  purpose. 
Is  that  clear?" 

October  23,  1940,  at  Philadelphia:  "To 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Nation 
I  say  this:  Your  President  and  your  Secretary 
of  State  are  following  the  road  to  peace.    We 


are  arming  ourselves  not  for  any  foreign  ww. 
We  are  arming  ourselves  not  for  any  purpose 
of  conquest  or  intervention  In  foreign  dis- 
putes. I  repeat  again  that  I  stand  on  the 
platform  of  our  party:  'We  will  not  participate 
In  foreign  wars  and  will  not  send  our  Army. 
Navy,  or  air  forces  to  fight  In  foreign  lands 
outside  of  the  Americas,  except  In  case  of 
attack  '  " 

October  30.  1940,  at  Boston:  "I  have  said 
this  before,  but  I  shall  say  It  again  and  again: 
Your  boys  are  not  going  to  be  sent  Into  any 
foreign  wars." 

November  1.  1940.  at  Brooklyn:  "I  am  fight- 
ing to  keep  this  Nation  prosperous  and  at 
peace.  I  am  fighting  to  keep  our  people  out 
of  foreign  wars,  and  to  keep  foreign  con- 
ceptions of  government  out  of  our  own  United 
States." 

November  2.  1940.  at  Cleveland,  Ohio:  "The 
first  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy  is  to  keep 
our  country  out  of  war.  At  the  same  time 
we  seek  to  keep  foreign  conceptions  of  gov- 
ernment out  of   the   United  States." 

Relying  upon  President  Roosevelt's  repeated 
promises — up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  Novem- 
ber 1940  election — that  he  would  keep  this 
country  out  of  war.  Congress  has  voted  him 
steadily  Increasing  powers. 

Last  week,  however.  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple were  rudely  awakened  by  two  messages 
of  the  President  sent  to  Congress,  one  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  the  other  on  the 
Budget.  In  these  messages  the  President 
practically  declares  us  In  the  wars  raging  In 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.  He  further  asks 
for  dictatorial  powers  which  will  permit  him 
to  put  all  the  resources  of  the  United  States 
behind  the  nations  that  are  fighting  the  so- 
called  dictator  governments.  He  would  make 
the  United  States  the  policeman  of  all  the 
world. 

If  we  are  not  already  In  the  European 
war — and  many  Americans  Insist  we  are — 
passage  of  the  proposed  lend-lease  bill  will 
place  us  there,  make  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  dic- 
tator over  our  lives  and  possessions,  and 
permit  him  to  make  war  or  war  alliances  at 
his  discretion,  with  no  power  of  Congress  or 
the  people  to  Interfere. 

what  the  lend-lease  bill  provides 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  announced  In 
Its  Introductory  words.  Is:  "To  further  pro- 
mote the  defense  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

And  section  3  of  the  bill  states:  "Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  any  other  law.  the 
President  may.  from  time  to  time,  when  he 
deems  It  in  the  Interest  of  the  national  de- 
fense, authorize  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  head  of  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment: 

"1.  To  manufacture  In  arsenals,  factories, 
and  shipyards  under  their  Jurisdiction,  or 
otherwise  procure,  any  defense  article  for  the 
government  of  any  country  whose  defense 
the  President  deems  vital  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States. 

"2.  To  sell,  transfer,  exchange,  lease,  lend, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of,  to  any  such  govern- 
ment, any  defense  article. 

"3.  To  test.  Inspect,  prove,  repair,  outfit, 
recondition,  or  otherwise  place  In  good  work- 
ing order,  any  defense  article  for  any  such 
government  under  paragraph  2  of  this  sub- 
section." 

Paragraph  2  defines  "defense  articles"  to 
Include  "any  weapon,  munition,  aircraft, 
vessel,  or  boat,"  and  "any  machinery,  facility, 
tool,  material,  or  supply  necessary  for  the 
manufacture,  production,  processing,  repair, 
servicing,  or  operation  of  any  article  de- 
scribed in  this  subsection."  as  well  as  "any 
component  material  or  part  of  or  equipment 
for  any  such  article." 

"4.  "To  communicate  to  any  such  govern- 
ment Informatlor  pertaining  to  any  defense 
article  furnished  to  such  government  vmder 
the  proposed  bill. 
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"6.  To  release  for  export  any  defense  article 
to  any  such  government." 

The  final  section  9  of  the  bUl  provides : 
"The  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  pro- 
mulgate such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of 
the  proposals  of  this  act;  and  he  may  exercise 
any  power  or  authority  conferred  on  him  by 
this  act  through  such  department,  agency,  or 
officer  as  he  shall- direct." 

If  there  Is  any  American  independence  left 
in  Congress,  the  men  we  elect  as  our  Senators 
and  Representatives  will  kill  or  at  least  thor- 
oughly emasculate,  that  bill  before  pasfiing  it. 

death   warrant  for  the   REPtTBLIC 

Passage  of  the  bill  as  it  reads  wlU  place  In 
the  hands  of  President  Roosevelt  powers 
greater  thai,  even  Hitler.  Stalin,  and  Musso- 
lini possess,  on  account  of  our  superior  wealth 
of  resources.  No  man  should  seek  such 
powers     No  man  should  be  given  such  powers. 

If  that  bill  Is  passed  In  its  present  form. 
Congress  will  sign  its  death  warrant;  we  shall 
no  longer  have  a  government  with  balanced 
powers,  and  we  shall  cease  to  be  a  republic 

If  President  Roasevelt  should  be  given  all 
the  powers  he  asks  from  Congress,  he  would 
have  the  authority  to  do  what  he  deems  nec- 
essary, not  only  for  the  national  defense  but 
"for  other  purposes,"  as  the  title  of  the  lend- 
lease  bill  specifies. 

[From  the  New  York  World -Telegram  of  Feb- 
ruary 8.  1941) 
Canada  Doesn't  Lend-Lease 
One  thing  very  hard  to  understand,  In  con- 
nection with  the  pressure  for  quick  passage  of 
the  lend-lease  bill,  is  Canada's  attitude 

Canada  is  In  the  war  and  has  been  from  the 
start.  The  United  States  is  out  of  the  war 
and  wants  to  stay  out.  Yet  this  bill  proposes 
that  the  United  States  do  things  that  Canada 
has  not  done  to  aid  England. 

Canada  has  not  passed  a  lend-lease  bill, 
although  Canada,  like  the  United  States,  Is 
selling  great  amounts  of  warstuffs  to  England. 
Certain  sentimentalists  are  bursting  into  voice 
and  print  with  the  cry  that  It  Is  Ignoble  for 
us  to  require  England  to  convert  her  Invest- 
ments in  this  country  Into  dollars  with  which 
to  buy  American  armaments.  But  Canada,  a 
member  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations.  Is  selling  armaments  to  England  on 
exactly  this  basis. 

British  Investments  In  Canada  exceed 
$2,000,000,000.  Canada  Is  simply  using  the 
proceeds  of  her  sales  to  England  to  buy  up 
and  "repatriate"  large  quantities  of  these 
British  holdhags.  A  recent  report  stated  that 
Canadian  purchases  of  this  sort  since  the  war 
began  have  run  to  some  $200,000,000  and  are 
continuing. 

Canadian  officials  are  now  said  to  be  dis- 
cussing adoption  of  a  lend-lease  plan— not 
because  they  consider  It  a  duty  or  because 
England  asks  It.  but  because,  if  the  United 
States  adopts  such  a  plan,  they  foresee  that 
England  will  prefer  to  take  war  supplies  from 
the  United  States  on  lend-lease  terms,  re- 
quiring no  cash,  rather  than  from  Canada  on 
her  present  terms. 

We  would  not  belittle  the  magnificent  con- 
tributions Canada  Is  making  in  men  and 
money  to  help  her  mother  country.  And 
we're  not  suggesting  that  we  would  oppose 
lending,  leasing,  or  even  giving  war  materials 
to  England— when  she  has  run  out  of  Ameri- 
can dollars  and  investments  convertible  Into 
dollars.  „     , 

But  Canada  owes  England  an  aUeglance 
which  we  do  not.  Canada  Is  fighting  for 
what  she  believes  to  be  her  national  Interest, 
whUe  we  know  that  our  national  Interest  Is 
to  keep  out  of  the  fight  If  we  can.  If  Canada 
finds  nothing  Irregular,  mean  or  grasping  in 
requiring  England  to  cash  In  her  Canadian 
Investments,  why,  so  long  as  England  has 
Investments  In  this  country,  should  we  adopt 


a  more  altruistic — and,  for  us.  a  more  dan- 
gerous— ^policy  ? 

Why  shouldn't  we  ask  England  to  cash  her 
Investments  In  the  form  of  colonies  In  this 
hemisphere — Investments  that  are  economic 
liabilities  to  her  and  would  be  great  national- 
defense  assets  to  us?  Why  should  we  rush  to 
adopt  a  policy  that  Canada  has  not  adopted, 
and  so  force  the  Canadians  to  follow  our 
example  In  order  that  they  may  compete 
with  us? 

[From  the  Catholic  Chronicle] 
We're  Opposed  to  thz  Lease-Lend  Bill 

The  Catholic  Chronicle  enJo3rlng  a  some- 
what privileged  forum  and  mindful  therefore 
of  Its  peculiar  responsibility  to  Its  readers  has 
withheld  thus  far  any  comment  on  the  Issues 
raised  by  the  war.  These  Issues  affect  us 
both  as  Catholics  and  as  citizens.  To  safe- 
guard our  interests  In  both  respects  a  state- 
ment of  principles  therefore  is  offered  as 
guidance. 

As  Catholics  we  are  committed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Justice,  charity,  and  peace.  We  are 
opposed  to  war  as  an  Instrument  of  national 
policy.  As  a  necessary  consequence  we  are 
opposed  to  any  doctrine  and  to  any  action 
which  violates  these  principles. 

We  reject  absolutely  the  doctrine  that 
"might  makes  right"  or  that  "the  end  Justifies 
the  means."  We  condemn  therefore  the 
policy  which  sanctions  the  Invasion  of  peace- 
ful nations  because  perchance  their  neu- 
trality may  be  violated  by  others.  We  reject 
also  the  policy  of  starving  noncombatants 
under  the  pretext  that  It  Is  a  military  neces- 
sity. We  denounce  as  un-Chrlstlan.  in- 
human, and  utterly  unlawful  the  violent 
persecutions  and  brutal  treatment  of  Indi- 
viduals or  groups  because  of  differences  of 
race,  nationality,  or  religious  conviction.  We 
repudiate  the  claims  of  any  race  or  any  nation 
to  seek  aggrandizement  territorially,  politi- 
cally or  economically  at  the  expense  of  weaker 
nations. 

As  CathoUcs  and  as  American  citizens,  we 
believe  In  the  sanctity  of  treaties  that  have 
been  freely  negotiated  and  accepted;  but  we 
do  not  recognize  the  binding  force  of  an  Im- 
posed dictate.  We  beUeve  in  the  rights  of 
small  nations  as  well  as  large  nations;  of  the 
colored  races  as  weU  as  the  white  races;  of 
yoving  governments  as  well  as  old  govern- 
ments. We  believe  in  the  principle  of  con- 
federation and  cooperation  among  nations  as 
a  means  of  economic  weUbelng  and  reject  the 
principle  of  domination  as  a  legitimate  In- 
strument of  creating  economic  order.  We 
believe  in  the  Independence  of  states,  but  we 
beUeve  equaUy  that  every  nation  and  sute 
possesses  a  sovereignty  that  Is  not  absolute 
but  limited  by  the  rights  of  others  and  the 
duty  of  providing  for  the  common  human 
welfare. 

There  can  be  no  neutrality  In  moral  Judg- 
ments where  these  principles  are  violated, 
but  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  moral 
condemnations  and  the  use  of  physical  force 
or  war  to  combat  aggressions  as  American 
citizens.  We  sj-mpathize  with  every  state  in 
Its  legiUmate  effort  to  maintain  Its  inde- 
pendence and  In  resisting  unprovoked  atUck 
we  recognize  the  Justice  of  allowing  material 
support  within  the  framework  of  Interna- 
tional law.  We  do  not  recognize  any  spe- 
cious obligation  on  cur  part  of  engaging  In 
war  or  military  operations  in  order  to  resist 
aggression  except  when  It  is  directed  against 
our  owTa  country  and  manifested  by  overt 
acts.  We  are  not  charged  with  the  responsl- 
bUlty  of  being  the  policeman  of  democracy 
or  the  umpire  of  liberty  everywhere  among 
all  nations. 

As  American  citizens  we  are  opposed  to  war 
except  as  a  measure  of  self-defense  In  behalf 
of  our  own  territory  or  vital  interests,  and 


only  then  If  the  attack  is  of  a  military  nature 
or  involves  the  \»e  of  physical  force.  To  en- 
gage a  nation  In  war  unless  attacked  directly 
Is  the  worst  kind  of  political  failure  on  the 
part  of  any  government.  We  plead  with  our 
responsible  political  leaders  to  avoid  all  ac- 
tions which  would  precipitate  our  country 
Into  war  through  needless  provocation  or 
through  the  circumvention  of  national  or  in- 
ternational law. 

As  American  citizens  we  are  wholeheartedly 
In  favor  of  an  all-lncluslve  national  defense. 
We  loyally  support  our  Government  In  every 
effort  to  make  this  Nation  Impregnable  against 
attack.  We  deprecate,  however,  any  form  of 
hysteria  or  emotional  appeal  which  unfairly 
creates  fear  and  anxiety  against  nonexistent 
danger.  It  Is  Intellectually  dishonest  and 
palpably  unpatriotic  to  stimulate  a  spirit  of 
hatred  and  a  desire  for  war  by  false  or  un- 
warranted interpretations  of  the  statements 
of  public  men  or  by  distorting  the  present 
crisis  through  suppression  or  overemphasis 
of  selected  facts.  War  Is  such  a  supreme  evil 
for  any  nation.  Its  effects  so  disastrous  and 
enduring,  that  no  mere  sympathy  with  other 
nations'  principles  or  way  of  life  la  adequate 
to  Justify  our  own  participation  In  the  war. 

That  there  should  be  differences  of  opinion 
In  a  free  and  democratic  country  Is  reason- 
able. That  these  opinions  should  be  freely 
expressed  is  of  the  very  essence  of  democracy 
or  representative  government.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  In  respect  to  such  a  momentous 
Issue  as  particlpatlcn  In  war. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  so-called  lease-lend 
bill  In  Its  present  form  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  It  Is  unnecessary  to  effect  the  purpoee 
announced,  viz,  secure  ^ur  national  defense. 
This  can  be  done  best  by  strengthening  our 
own  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and  not  by 
dissipating  our  resources  through  lending 
them  or  leasing  them  to  others. 

2.  It  is  disingenuous  In  form,  because  it 
speaks  of  lending  or  leasing  ovir  armament 
without  any  specific  provision  for  their  re- 
turn or  any  collateral  for  security.  It  Is  In 
effect  a  gift  or  donation,  not  a  bona  fide  loan. 

8.  It  Is  dangerous,  because  It  violates  our 
policy  of  neutrality,  even  benevolent  neu- 
trality, and  constitutes  in  effect  an  alliance 
with  BrlUln  for  purposes  of  war.  It  vests  too 
much  power  In  one  man. 

4.  It  Is  dishonorable  for  America  to  adopt 
a  policy  of  saying  one  thing  and  doing 
another.  To  talk  about  staying  out  of  war 
and  nevertheless  to  engage  In  warlike  acu  la 
Inconsistent  with  and  unworthy  of  our  ideals 
and  principles. 

6.  It  Is  an  abdication  of  the  rights  of  Con- 
gress and  disruptive  of  th?  spirit  and  impli- 
cation of  our  Constitution.  It  enahlcs  one 
man.  viz.  the  President,  to  create  a  situa- 
tion which  may  bring  on  war  without  having 
that  vital  and  paramount  Issue  adequately 
debated  by  Congress  and  decided  by  the 
rrpresenUtlves  of  the  people.  It  should  fol- 
low upon,  and  not  precede,  a  state  of  war.  If 
adopted  at  all. 

For  these  reasons  the  Chronicle  Is  opposed 
to  the  present  lease-lend  blU.  As  Catholics 
and  Americans,  we  shall  loyally  support  the 
decision,  whatever  It  be,  but  meanwhile  we 
enter  our  protest  and  we  continue  to  pray  for 
wisdom  and  peace.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  great  body  of  the  American  people  who 
recognized  no  obligation  to  go  to  war  in  Rus- 
sia because  of  communism,  or  in  China  be- 
cause of  Japanese  aggression.  In  spite  of  the 
abhorrence  we  felt  toward  their  doctrines 
and  practices,  will  not  be  sumpeded  Into 
going  to  war  now,  much  as  they  dislike  and 
repudiate  the  doctrines  of  nazl-lsm.  or  simi- 
lar toUlitarian  ideologies.  We  do  not  beUeve 
In  selfish  isolation:  nor  have  we  practiced  It; 
but  we  do  believe  that  our  first  responsibility 
Is  to  our  own  country,  our  own  homes,  and 
our  own  flesh  and  blood. 
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[Prom  the  Tulsa   (Okla.)    Tribime  ol 

February  2.  1941) 

Whom  Am  Wi  Fighting  For? 

(By  Richard  Lloyd  Jones) 

We  are   In  the  war — and  we  don't   know 

what  we  are  fighting  for.    We  are  In  the  war. 

Our   sons   are   receiving  their   draft   papers. 

Cold  military  mechanics  Is  sorting  them  out 

in  classes  A.  B.  C.  and  I>— those  for  first  call. 

■econd  call,  third,  and  fotirth — and  nobody 

yet  knows  what  for. 

Go  through  any  one  of  our  great  terminal 
rtatlons— Kansas  City.  St.  Louis.  Chicago— 
and  you  find  troop  trains  on  the  tracks. 
Concourses  are  filled  with  uniformed  boys 
drawn  from  their  civil  duties— and  nobody 
yet  knows  what  for. 

The  war  Is  here.  We  elected  this  .7ar  last 
November.  For  8  years  the  President  has 
demanded  and  received  growing  dictatorial 
powers.  Congress  has  shrunk  to  near  noth- 
ing now.    War  will  make  Roosevelt  absolute. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchlns.  the  president  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  shocked  the  Na- 
tion the  other  day  when  he  said  America  is 
committing  suicide.  That  is  the  truth.  It 
is.  And  the  tragedy  of  it  Is  that  E)r.  Hutchlns 
himself  has  been  one  of  those  who.  by  the 
power  of  his  position  and  Influence,  has  helped 
us  to  the  threshold  of  this  disaster.  Instead 
of  directing  our  national  thinking  along  the 
consecrations  and  purposes  of  the  American 
Republic  the  University  of  Chicago  has  gen- 
erously contributed  to  mistrust  in  the  endur- 
ing integrities  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

We  welcome  Dr.  Hutchlns,  at  long  last,  to 
that  stalwart  American  minority  that  for  8 
years  has  been  alarmed  over  our  unthinking 
drift.  He  Is  one  of  those  who.  by  his  own 
statement,  voted  for  the  very  menace  he  now 
belatedly  warns  lu  to  beware  of.  The  Wide 
Awakes  of  Lincoln's  time  are  needed  by  our 
America  today. 

We  are  at  war.  And  we  don't  know  what 
we  are  fighting  for.  Lindbergh  was  totally 
right  when  he  told  our  congressional  commit- 
tee how  pathetically  Inadequately  equipped 
we  are  to  fight.  He  was  totally  right  In 
urging  us  not  to  fight  until  we  had  weapons 
with  which  to  fight.  He  told  the  same  thing 
to  England  long  ago.  but  England  wouldn't 
listen  He  saw  what  Hitler  was.  What  Hit- 
ler had.  He  offered  his  services  to  England 
•8  an  aviation  adviser.  England  spxirned  his 
•dTice.    . 

And  now  England  damns  him  because  he 
tells  us  the  truths  he  told  England.  We  are 
not  ready  to  fight.  We  should  get  ready  with 
all  speed.  America  has  a  frightful  foe  in  Hit- 
ler and  in  the  German  people  who.  with  the 
total  abandonment  of  all  the  decencies  in 
buman  life,  give  total  support  to  the  most 
brutal  beast  that  ever  marshaled  men  to 
murder. 

Lindbergh  would  have  been  more  convinc- 
ing had  his  comments  been  more  complete. 
His  failure  to  recognize  the  Indescribably 
gorilla -mlndedness  of  the  German  people  left 
him  wide  open  to  misunderstanding. 

With  all  his  wisdom  about  air  navigation, 
Lindbergh  *8  Judged,  by  his  every  utterance, 
as  a  totally  material-minded  man.  void  of  the 
spiritual  qualities  that  make  causes.  The 
nobilities  that  gave  power  to  the  Inadequate 
arms  of  Washington's  soldiers  seem  never  to 
have  penetrated  Lindbergh's  mind. 

Let  us  then  lament  that  lack.  But  let  us 
DO  less  respect  bis  Judgment  upon  physical 
forces,  because  these  are  the  only  kind  of 
forces  the  German  people  now  know. 

The  German  Nation  has  become  so  beastly. 
Jthls  gorilla  Hitler  so  frightful,  all  civilized 
people  are  appalled.  So  we  must  feel  \t  right 
to  fight  with  any  half-right  people  to  protect 
ourselves  against  a  totally  wrong  and  wicked 
people.  We  are  against  Germany.  Oxir  fight 
should  be  to  defend  America,  not  to  win  an 
English  victory. 

So  hideous  is  Hitler  that  we  are  drawn  Into 
the  hysteria  of  war  madness  to  repel  him. 


England,  always  arrogant,  insolent  England, 
taunts  us  of  ova  delay.  England  presumes 
upon  commitments  from  our  Government  at 
Washington  that  we  know  nothing  about. 
They  were  doubtless  made  but  never  revealed 
during  a  Presidential  campaign.  On  some 
commitments  England  now  demands  full  pay. 
What  are  they? 

We  are  at  war.  Our  boys  are  laying  down 
their  civil  jobs.  They  entrain  and  roll  away 
to  camps  as  yet  without  driUlng  equipment. 
At  war.  But  "there  will  be  no  lessening  of 
the  social  gains."  Our  soldiers  may  be  on 
duty,  as  duty  demands.  8.  10.  12,  16,  or  20 
hours  a  day,  but  the  Implement  factories 
miist  draft  no  labor  Into  soldier  service.  And 
we  are  getting  ready  to  damn  as  a  war 
profiteer  any  fellow  who  has  been  fool  enough 
to  make  work  for  workers  and  equip  his  shops 
with  machinery  that  may  be  commandeered 
for  our  national  defense. 

We  are  headed  for  suicide  because  we  have 
been  doing  a  lot  of  loose  thinking.  And 
nearly  all  of  this  loose  thinking  was  born  in 
our  colleges.  There  reverence  has  receded. 
The  scientist,  like  Lindbergh,  thinks  only  in 
terms  of  physical  forces.  He  has  dominated. 
Thought  of  the  idealism  of  the  Republic,  of 
a  government  by  the  people  through  their 
representatives,  with  all  its  spiritual  respon- 
sibility, the  essence  of  democracy,  has  been 
forgotten.  And  our  colleges  have  encouraged 
the  forgetting. 

Lady  Astor.  a  funny  expatriated  gal  from 
Virginia,  entertained  Lindbergh  at  her  swank 
English  estate.  Because  she  gave  him  bed 
and  broth  she  now  expresses  herself  as  "in- 
expressively astonished  that  he  should  be  so 
Ill-mannered  as  to  urge  America  not  to  fight 
for  England." 

That's  It.  England  expects  every  Ameri- 
can to  fight  for  England.  We  are  at  war. 
What  for?  We  should  not  be  fighting  for 
England.  We  should  have  but  one  fight,  to 
resist  Hitler  and  the  "gorilla"  nation  behind 
him. 

We  are—not  fighting  for  England.  The 
English  are  only  a  half -right  people  at  best. 
Their  whole  history  is  one  of  avarice.  They 
have  thrown  their  red  belt  of  empire  around 
the  world.  Their  lords,  their  dukes,  their 
earls,  and  what  have  you  hold  Inherited 
positions,  none  acquired  by  merit.  Butler 
born  butler  die  In  England. 

England  Is  our  ally  because  she  is  not  as 
wrong  as  Hitler.  England  Is  not  frightful. 
But  England's  Insolence  Is  without  limit. 

England  never  did  anything  for  America, 
not  one  snitch  of  a  thing.  And  England 
never  did  anything  in  the  truly  democratic 
way.  England  resembles  a  democracy  Just 
like  a  cod-fish  cake  resembles  a  snowball. 
England  never  finds  any  common  denomi- 
nator of  interest  or  purpose  with  us  except 
In  dire  need  of  us.  Then  out  of  the  cas'le 
closet  Is  fetched  the  moth-eaten  "common 
aims  and  purpose"  banner  and  unfurled  for 
the  big  parade. 

Let  us  keep  our  heads.  Before  our  boys  go 
one  step  further  we  should  know  what  the 
war  Is  all  about.  And  that  is  something 
we  dont  know  now.  And  our  President  won't 
tell  us.  Our  cowardly  Congressmen  dont 
dare  ask  him.  They  no  longer  represent  us. 
They  represent  him. 

England  expects  us  now  to  be  the  propelling 
power  of  her  ship  of  state.  We  are  to  be  the 
guns  and  munitions,  and  we  are  to  be  the 
manpower  In  the  end.  But  England  alone  Is 
to  be  on  the  bridge.  England  expects  America 
to  build  England.  England  at  Versailles 
wrote  the  order  for  this  war.  The  selfish- 
ness of  England  decreed  the  doom  of  Ger- 
many's democracy  and  the  rise  of  Hitler. 
Blundering  England. 

We  are  expected  to  pay  England's  bills,  put 
our  manpower  on  Britain's  btittlefields,  and 
save  England  from  her  Imperial  decay. 

And  we  are  in  this  war  because  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  covetous  of  totally  dicta- 


torial powers,  has  committed  us  and  Is  com- 
mitting us  by  the  mandate  of  voters  who  did 
not  think  through,  to  a  war  for  England  and 
not  a  war  to  save  America. 

We  are  at  war.  Our  boys  are  filling  out 
their  draft  papers.  Troop  trains  are  rolling. 
The  camps  are  filling.  America  voted  for 
this — to  build  a  dictatorial  power  here. 
America  is  committing  suicide  because, 
through  the  last  few  years  American  virtue 
has  lost  Its  virility.  And  we  find  it  only  when 
we  build  our  forces  to  defend  America. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Transcript  of  January 

20,  1941] 

The  Speech  at  Glasgow 

In  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's 

unheralded  Glasgow  address — which  seems  to 

have  been  timed  to  reach  the  United  States 

just    before     Ambassador    Kennedy's     radio 

talk — two  points  especially  merit  American 

attention.    The  first  of  these  is  the  Prime 

Minister's  reference  to  American  armies.    The 

second  point   is  the  presence  of  Mr.  Harry 

Hopkins  on  the  platform. 

Mr.  Churchill  has  traveled  a  long  road  since 
the  June  day  when  he  implied  to  the  Com- 
mons, and  to  this  country,  that  only  if  the 
British  Isles  were  "subjugated"  would  "the 
New  World"  be  expected  "in  all  its  strength 
and  might  to  set  forth  to  the  rescue."  He 
saidLon  Saturday  last: 

"  "We  don't  require  in  1941  large  armies  from 
overseas.  What  we  do  require  is  weapons, 
ships,  and  airplanes.  All  that  we  can  pay 
for  we  will  pay  for;  but  we  require  far  more 
than  we  will  be  able  to  pay  for." 

If  Mr.  Churchill's  suggestion  Is  that  Brit- 
ain may  need  a  small  army  from  the  United 
States  in  1941  and  a  large  one  thereafter,  are 
we  to  interpret  Mr.  Hopkins'  presence  as 
consenting  to  the  hint?  According  to  the 
dispatch  of  Raymond  Danlell  In  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Prime  Minister  made  some- 
thing like  an  exhibit  of  President  Roosevelt's 
personal  agent: 

"He  pointed  him  out  and  Introduced  him 
to  the  crowd.  •  •  •  'Mr.  Hopkins  has 
come  In  order  to  put  himself  in  the  closest 
relation  with  things  here.'  said  Mr.  Churchill, 
ostentatiously  calling  attention  to.  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  representative  on  the 
platform.  'He  will  soon  return  and  report  to 
his  famous  chief.'  " 

The  United  Press  pictures  Mr.  Hopkins  as 
keeping  "his  face  half  hidden  in  his  hand." 
Yet  the  Times  adds: 

"Whether  the  former  United  States  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  acknowledged  the  intro- 
duction, or  said  anything  in  response,  must 
be  left  to  the  reader's  intuition.  If  he  had. 
the  defense  regulations  probably  would  pro- 
hibit the  citation  of  his  words  and  phrases." 
Few,  even  among  the  severest  critics  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  will  blame  him  for  asking,  on 
behalf  of  his  beleaguered  country,  every  sort 
of  assistance  that  it  may  need.  To  those 
Americans  who  still  hope  that  America's  aid 
to  Britain  will  not  extend  so  far  as  the 
shipping  of  American  armies  abroad,  Mr. 
Churchill's  words,  however,  have  an  omlnious 
sound  which  the  role  of  Mr.  Hopkins  ac- 
centuates. 


(Prom  Our  Sunday  Visitor.  Huntington,  Ind.) 
Learning  Facts  On  a  Week's  Visit 

Special  envoys  sent  for  a  brief  time  to  any 
country  certainly  have  a  lesser  opportunity 
to  gather  reliable  data  on  the  public  pulse, 
whether  in  peace  or  wartime,  than  one  who 
Is  an  accredited  representative  of  his  nation 
over  a  period  of  years:  and  those  who  move 
to  another  country  and  live  there  for  several 
years  for  the  special  purpose  of  studying  a 
particular  phase  of  its  life  and  activities  are 
more  capable  of  forming  a  sound  Judgment 
concerning  that  particular  situation  than  one 
who  pays  only  a  passing  visit  to  the  country. 

On  that  principle,  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  who 
was  our  Nation's  accredited  ambassad(»  at 
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the  Court  of  St.  James  for  several  years,  and 
who  lived  there  during  the  first  14  months  of 
the  present  war,  sat  at  cabinet  meetings,  read 
the  dally  papers,  and  became  fully  cognizant 
of  England's  public  opinion,  should  be  better 
able  to  Inform  the  American  people  on  things 
British  than  special  delegates  who  are  sent 
to  observe  and  confer  briefly  with  men  in 
power  on  their  Interests  and  wishes. 

On  the  same  principle  Col.  Charles  Lind- 
bergh should  be  our  best  informant  on  the 
relative  strength  of  Britain's  and  Germany's 
air  forces,  because  his  special  Interest  for 
a  period  of  over  20  years  has  been  aviation 
and  airplanes,  and  because  he  was  given  a 
better  opportunity  than  any  other  living  man 
to  compare  the  relative  strength  of  the  battle 
planes  of  Britain,  Germany,  and  Russia. 

Yet,  the  expert  testimony  of  these  two  men. 
because  It  does  not  harmonize  with  what 
others  should  like  to  believe.  Is  set  aside  in 
favor  of  far  less  expert  testimony. 

We  are  absolutely  certain  that  if  our  Gov- 
ernment wished  to  have  reliable  information 
concerning  any  country,  it  should  send  its 
representatives  there  unheralded  and  have 
them  confer,  not  with  politicians,  not  with 
Government  officials,  but  trlth  patriotic  men 
and  women  who  have  been  lifelong  residents, 
who  have  the  Interests  of  their  country  at 
heart  and  no  special  Interests  of  their  own. 

Applying  this  principle  to  South  America, 
a  Catholic  bishop  who  speaks  Spanish  could 
go  to  South  America,  seemingly  on  his  own 
account,  and  visit  the  heads  of  Institutions 
who  are  not  implicated  In  party  politics,  but 
who,  as  lifelong  residents  of  the  country, 
know  all  the  people  and  know  very  well  what 
would  or  would  not  be  for  the  general  welfare. 

Wheix  a  man  Is  sent  as  a  special  representa- 
tive of  this  country  to  another  nation,  the 
public  officials  of  that  nation  are  so  apprised: 
he  Is  received  officially,  and  is  usually  given 
a  very  one-sided  political  picture,  which  not 
only  does  not  reflect  the  Interests  of  the 
nation,  but  which  might  be  construed  to  Its 
detriment.  -  I 
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Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,!  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  de- 
livered by  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  BusTON]  before  the  Oakland 
County  Lincoln  Republican  Club  at  Pon- 
tiac.  Mich.,  on  February  11,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  { 

Lincoln  was  bom  132  years  ago  tomorrow. 
He  died  75  years  ago  this  year.  Few  now  live 
who  saw  him.  yet  his  infiuence  Is  greater  now 
than  then.  He  lifted  our  Nation's  standard 
of  public  service.  He  showed  us  the  mean- 
ing of  self-government.  He  added  human 
kindness  and  understanding  to  the  proper 
performance  of  public  duty.  America  re- 
flects his  spirit  and  is  better  because  of  it. 

It  is  fitting  in  these  trying  times,  to  re- 
rtudy  lessons  that  he  taught.    His  courage 


was   Invincible;    he   was   prepared;    he  was 
clear;  he  was  sincere. 

Applying  these  lessons  today,  our  courage 
must  be  invincible.  We  must  repulse  each 
attack  upon  our  free  self-government  with 
the  same  deep  faith  in  America  that  Inspired 
Lincoln.  Courage  is  usually  an  expression 
of  conviction,  and  it  becomes  invincible  In 
proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  conviction. 
Out  of  the  tragic  trials  of  secession  and  slav- 
ery, Lincoln,  with  unsiiakable  faith  in  hu- 
manity, saved  the  Union  and  produced  these 
everlasting  guaranties  of  individual  liberty, 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  to 
our  Constitution.  Today  we  face  the  test  of 
saving  America  in  a  world  of  total  war.  It 
is  our  task  to  save  It  without  losing  our  own 
free  self-government.  To  do  it  calls  for 
courage  biillt  upon  unshakable  faith  in  our- 
selves and  devotion  to  our  Goverimient  equal 
to  that  of  Lincoln. 

We  must  be  prepared.  Lincoln  carefully 
prepared  himself  to  meet  the  Issue  of  slav- 
ery. So  must  we  prepare  ourselves  to  meet 
the  threat  of  ruthless  force. 

We  must  be  clear.  Lincoln  was  a  master  of 
clear  thought  and  statement.  He  claimed 
that  his  best  lawbook  was  his  plane  geometry. 
With  the  advent  of  the  radio  and  the  ready 
reproduction  of  written  statement  there  Is 
nothing  more  Important  to  self-government 
today  than  that  we  and  our  children  learn  to 
express  ourselves  clearly  and  simply,  both 
orally  and  in  writing. 

We  mviEt  be  sincere.  Lincoln's  great 
strength  was  his  thorotigh  sincerity.  We  wiU 
do  well  to  do  as  he  did,  dedicate  ourselves 
completely  to  cordial,  patient,  mutual  help- 
fulness. "America  Is  not  so  much  a  place  as 
It  is  a  people."  It  can  survive  only  through 
the  faith  of  the  people  in  each  other's  sin- 
cerity. 

Our  most  pressing  human  problems  today 
are  those  arising  from  o\ir  International  rela- 
tions and  our  rapidly  rising  record-breaking 
financial  obligations.  Civilization  faces  dan- 
ger of  destruction.  America  faces  it  both  on 
the  frontier  of  total  war  and  in  the  financial 
hazard  of  rising  debt. 

Summarizing  the  financial  situation  first, 
we  mxist  contrast  it  with  what  it  was  when 
we  entered  the  World  War  of  1917.  Then  we 
were  unprepared  for  war,  but  we  were  finan- 
cially strong.  Oiir  national  debt  was  less 
than  e4 .000.000 ,000.  In  the  war  we  ran  it  up 
to  over  twenty-two  billion.  After  the  war 
we  reduced  It  to  about  $15,000,000,000.  To- 
day It  Is  about  forty-nine  billion,  and  our 
defense  program  will  raise  It  to  at  least  slxty- 
flve  billion.  Ten  years  ago  this  figure  would 
have  been  unbelievable.  It  carries  with  It 
the  grave  threat  of  national  bankruptcy.  We 
must  not  dodge  the  issue. 

If  we  actually  enter  the  World  War  of  1941, 
It  will  cost  much  more  than  our  present  de- 
fense program  and  much  more  than  the  last 
war.  This  means  another  hazard  far  greater 
than  the  depression  that  followed  the  last 

war. 

Congress  has  been  created  by  our  Consti- 
tution both  to  gage  the  financial  obligations 
of  the  Nation  and  to  decide  whether  or  not 
to  declare  war.  Congress  must  not  dodge 
those  issues.  We  ask  your  support  in  meet- 
ing them.  To  illusUate  the  rate  at  which 
obligations  are  being  incurred  on  behalf  of 
our  Nation,  not  as  a  matter  of  new  policy  but 
merely  as  carrying  out  the  general  program 
of  national  defense  already  approved  in  prin- 
ciple, I  mention  four  almost  routine  measures 
that  have  passed  the  Senate  In  the  past  few 
days.  Each  was  passed  unanhnously.  after 
an  explanation  that  showed  its  relation  to 
the  policies  to  which  our  Nation  Is  com- 
mitted. ^  ._ 
1  The  increase  of  our  Naval  Academy  by 
about    600    students,    at    a    cost    of    about 

$1,000,000  a  year.  .^      v..        , 

a  Defensive  measures  to  equip  the  ships  of 
our  Navy  to  resist  airplane  attack,  at  a  cost 
of  $300,000,000. 


3  Shipbuilding  equipment.  ordnance 
building  equipment,  and  the  construction  of 
400  small  naval  vessels  at  a  cost  of 
$909,000,000. 

4.  Construction  of  200  emergency  cargo- 
carrying  ships,  together  with  funds  to  com- 
plete a  previous  authorization  of  cargo-car- 
rying ships,  at  a  cost  of  $415,000,000. 
These  tour  Itenas  total  $1,625,000,000. 
Following  these  came  approval  of  the  Inter- 
American  Coffee  Agreement  between  15  na- 
tions of  the  Americas  having  to  do  with  the 
economic  stabUity  of  the  coffee  Industry 
which  has  been  hard  hit  by  the  loss  of  Its 
European  market.  This  contemplates  restor- 
ing $25,000,000  to  the  dropping  wholesale 
prices  of  coffee  In  the  United  States. 

It  Is  In  the  midst  of  such  current  trans- 
actions. Illustrating  the  seriousness  of  the 
financial  policies  already  Imposed  upon  Con- 
gress, that  there  comes  before  the  Congreai 
the  lend-lease  bill  with  a  proposal  for  un- 
limited authorization  of  new  commitments, 
and  of  actions  which.  If  taken,  might  weU 
make  war  Inevitable.  Why.  I  ask.  should  this 
bill  call  for  different  treatment  than  all  the 
others?  Why  should  this  blU  be  unlimited 
In  Its  provisions  when  every  other  is  strictly 
limited  and  defined? 

The  President  in  his  last  fireside  chat  and 
In  his  message  to  Congress  on  January  3  laid 
a  good  foundation  for  aid  *o  Briuln  short  of 
war.  and  the  Nation.  Including  the  Congress. 
was  generally  ready  to  authorize  it.  A  bill  to 
that  effect  would  have  commanded  united 
support. 

When  H.  R.  1776.  and  Its  dupUcate  8.  275. 
were  Introduced,  many  people  sprang  to  their 
support  thinking  that  they  were  measures  to 
authorize  aid  to  BrlUln  short  of  war.    But 
as  the  Nation  read  the  bill  It  became  clear 
that  the  Treasury  Department.  In  drafting  It. 
had  gone  far  beyond  the  expectation  of  the 
public.    Quoting    the    blU    and    putting    It« 
several    phrases   together   so    as   to   Indicate 
clearly  Its  scope.  It  provides  that  "Notwith- 
standing the   provisions   of  any   other   law. 
the  President  may.  from  time  to  time,  when 
he    deems    It    in    the    Interest    of    national 
defense,    authorize     •     •      •     any    .•     •     • 
department  or   agency   of   the   Government 
(1)   to  manufacture     •     •     •     or  otherwise 
procure,  any  defense  article  for  the  govern- 
ment   of    any   country   whose    defense    the 
President  deems  vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States;  (2)  to  sell,  transfer,  exchange, 
lease,  lend,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  to  any 
such   government,   any  defense  article;    (3) 
to  test     •     •     •     repair     •     •     •     or  other- 
wise place  In  good  working  order  any  defense 
ertlcle  for   any   such   government.     •     •     • 
The  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  any 
ruch   foreign   government   receives   any   aid 
authorized     •     •     *     shall    be   those   which 
the   President    deems    satisfactory,    and    the 
Ijenefit  to  the  United  States  may  be  payment 
or  repayment   In   kind   or   property  or   any 
other  direct  or   Indirect   benefit   which   the 
President  deems  satisfactory.     •     •     •" 

In  other  words,  to  the  surprise  of  the  Con- 
gress and  of  the  Nation,  this  bill,  instead  of 
authorizing  aid  to  Britain  short  of  war,  actu- 
ally attempts  to  authorize  the  President  In 
his  discretion  at  any  time  to  dispose  of  any 
defense  a:  tide  to  any  country  whose  d'^fense 
he  deems  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  and  upon  any  terms  satisfactory  to 
the  President. 

Actual  appropriations  are  not  made  in  tne 
act  but  the  authority  to  appropriate  is  stated 
without  limitation  and  In  such  form  that  If 
passed  the  Congress  would  be  substantially 
obligated  to  provide  all  funds  necessary  to 
keep  up  with  the  unlimited  discreUon  already 
granted  to  the  President. 

As  now  drawn,  the  bill  provides  for  a  sub- 
stantial abdication  by  Congrese  on  cerUln  of 
the  Nation's  Important  policies  of  interna- 
tional relations  and  financial  obligations. 

The  express  authority  to  repair  and  place  In 
good  (grating   cwder  any   defense   article*. 
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including  speclflcfdly  naval   vessels,   of   any 
belligerent  governments,  would.  If  exercised, 
produce  a  well-established  violation  of  neu- 
trality.    The   introduction  of  this  bill   was 
followed  also  by  a  statement  to  the  Foreign 
Affairs   Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives   by    the   Secretary   of    State   that 
he  no  longer  rtlied  upon  International  law 
for  guidance  as  to  how  far  the  United  States 
should  go  In  providing  aid  to  Britain.     He 
stated  that  in  view  of  the  repeatedly  demon- 
strated policy   of  Germany  to  violate  neu- 
trality to  carry  out  Its  policies  of  aggression. 
/  the  United  States  should  adopt  a  policy  based 
''    on  what  It  deems  appropriate  for  national 
defense  rather  than  what  heretofore  has  been 
regarded  as  neutrality.     This  Is  a  startling 
doctrine  for  It  leaves  no  rule  of  International 
law  for  future  guidance.     But  accepting  it 
for  the  moment  as  a  rule  of  practical  neces- 
sity.  It   then    becomes   of   the   greatest   Im- 
portance   to    determine    what    violations    of 
neutrality    we    shall    permit,    because    some 
such    acts   inevitably   will   lead   to   war.     If 
Congress  Is  to  retain  Its  constitutional  right 
to  declare  or  not  to  declare  war,  then  Con- 
gress should  be  allowed  to  pass  upon  viola- 
tions of  neutrality  until  It  Is  ready  to  risk 
the  entry  Into  war  that  such  acts  may  well 
produce. 

The  first  question  then  Is:  "Shoxild  Con- 
gress, at  this  time,  declare  war  or  authorize 
the  President  to  bring  on  war  with  anyone?" 
The  answer  Is:  "No." 

The  second  question  la.  Should  Congress, 
at  this  time,  authorize  acts  which.  If  done, 
will  Inevitably  lead  to  war?  Again  the  an- 
swer must  be  "No." 

If  Congress  Is  not  ready  for  the  conse- 
quences of  such  acts.  It  certainly  should  not 
expressly  authorize  the  President  to  take 
them.  The  Congress  owes  a  clear  constitu- 
tional duty  to  defeat  a  bill  that  grants  ex- 
press power  to  take  us  into  war  unless  Con- 
gress Is  ready  to  have  that  power  used.  If 
Congress  Is  willing  to  run  this  risk  of  war, 
It  should  not  authorize  it  except  through  a 
bill  that  clearly  presents  the  issue  to  the  Na- 
tion. Declaration  of  war  Is  the  most  seri- 
ous responsibility  that  Congress  has,  and 
having  used  it,  neither  It  nor  the  Nation  can 
take  back  the  decision. 

This  bill,  if  passed  In  Its  present  form, 
might  well  mean  early  war.  The  Nation 
does  not  want  war.  and.  therefore.  If  the  bill 
Is  to  express  the  will  of  the  Nation  and  also 
the  best  policy  for  the  Nation.  It  shotild  be 
ibetantlally  changed 

This  brings  us  squarely  to  the  question, 
What  changes  should  be  made  In  the  bill? 
The  essential  changes  fall  Into  two  groups. 
First,  those  acta  should  t>e  excluded  which. 
If  done,  would  lead  Inevitably  to  war  or 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress.  Involve 
too  great  a  risk  of  war  to  justify  their  au- 
thorization. This  probably  calls  for  exclu- 
sion of  the  authority  to  repair  in  oiu  ports 
the  naval  vessels  of  belligerent  nations,  and 
also  the  exclusion  of  the  convoying  or  trans- 
porting of  war  materials  by  American  vessels 
within  war  zones.  Such  acts  carry  with 
them,  if  not  an  actual  declaration  of  war 
or  invitation  to  war,  yet  such  a  degree  of 
incitement  to  war,  as  far  exceeds  any  gen- 
erally declared  Intent  of  our  people  and 
any  purpose  of  a  Congress  that  is  striving 
seriously  to  remain  out  of  war. 

The  second  group  of  changes  are  those 
needed  to  limit  the  propKJsed  discretion  of 
the  President  on  questions  of  war  and  of 
financial  obligations.  For  example,  the  bill 
should:  (1)  Name  or  provide  some  means  by 
which  Congress  shall  have  a  part  In  naming 
the  nations  to  which  aid  may  be  granted; 
(2)  limit  the  duration  of  the  emergency  pow- 
ers: and  (3)  limit  the  financial  commitments 
that  may  be  made. 

In  this  bin  America  comes  close  to  one  of 
those  critical  Issues  which  arises  but  once 
In  a  generation.  The  passage  of  it  may  carry 
the  Nation  to  a  point  where  action  under  Its 


authority  would  place  America  at  war.  The 
public  should  fully  understand  the  Issues. 
They  are  not  partisan  Issues,  and  Congress, 
when  acting  upon  the  bill,  must  act  solely 
in  the  Interest  of  the  public  as  a  whole.  No 
partisan  consideration  should  determine 
either  support  of  or  opposition  to  the  bill; 
nor  should  unsupported  charges  of  partisan- 
ship or  threats  of  partisan  reprisal  be  made. 
Such  charges  and  threats  confuse  the  issues. 
mislead  the  public,  and  create  unjustified 
hard  feelings. 

There  Is  another  consideration  that  calls 
both  upon  the  supporters  and  the  opponents 
of  the  bill  to  so  adjust  its  terms  that  It  shall 
correctly  express  the  extent  of  united  public 
sentiment.  There  Is  tremendous,  well-Justi- 
fied, and  clearly  defined  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  aid  to  Britain  short  of  war,  but 
it  stops  there.  Declaration  of  a  more  radical 
foreign  policy,  supported  by  a  serloiosly  divid- 
ed public  opinion  would  be  a  weak  and 
dangerous  declaration.  Only  where  a  policy 
Is  genuinely  supported  by  a  substantially 
united  public  sentiment  can  it  be  a  strong 
public  policy  for  a  self-govorning  nation. 
Such  a  nation's  policy  Is  strong  In  proportion 
to  its  unity  of  support. 

The  supporters  of  the  present  bill,  equally 
with  its  opponents  In  its  present  form,  should 
cut  the  cloth  of  their  desires  to  fit  the  pattern 
of  that  genuine  public  sentiment  that  covers 
aid  to  Britain  but  Is  not  ready  either  for  war, 
or  for  unnecessary  risk  of  war. 

We  have  dedicated  ourselves  to  the  defense 
of  America.  This  calls  for  a  system  of  defense 
sufficient  not  only  to  insure  our  safety  undejr 
attack  but  to  Insure  our  safety  against  attack. 
This,  In  turn,  calls  for  2  to  6  years  of  vigorous 
preparation.  To  gain  this  time  we  are  well 
Justified  in  providing  prompt  and  generous 
aid  In  the  form  of  defense  materials  to  na- 
tions whose  defense  Is  vital  to  our  own.  On 
this  policy,  let  us  not  quibble.  Let  us  not 
try  either  to  expand  it  or  to  contract  it.  Let 
us  express  it  and  support  It.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  the  life  of  America.  We  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  trusteeship  originally  held  by 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence who  brought  forth  that  life  and  nur- 
tured It  In  Its  Infancy — let  us  renew  their 
p.edge — "With  a  firm  reliance  on  the  pro- 
tection of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  honor." 

Republicans  and  Democrats,  farmer  and 
industrial  worker,  rich  and  pcor,  native  born 
and  naturalized,  regardless  of  age.  sex.  color, 
or  creed,  we  all  are  defenders  of  our  faith  in 
the  free  self-government  of  America.  On  this 
let  us  unite,  for  America  united  Is  America 
invincible. 
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ADDRESS    BY   HON.    DWIGHT   GRISWOLD, 
GOVERNOR  OF  NEBRASKA 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
the  Governor  of  Nebraska  delivered  a 
Lincoln  Day  address  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  his 
remarks,  which  I  obtained  from  the  office 
of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Butler],  who  is 
detained  from  the  Senate  on  account  of 


the  serious  illness  of  his  wife.  On  behalf 
of  my  colleague  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  address  of  Governor  Griswold 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  ago  to- 
day In  this  United  States  a  child  was  born. 
His  parents  were  poor  and  were  considered, 
even  In  their  surroundings,  to  be  of  no  ac- 
count. Yet  that  boy  was  destined  in  the 
years  of  his  manhood  to  lead  this  country 
during  a  great  Civil  War,  which  determined 
once  and  for  all  whether  this  Nation  should 
be  a  United  States  or  whether  it  should  fall 
apart,  not  only  into  two  separate  govern- 
ments, but  undoubtedly  later  into  several 
further  divisions.  That  man  was  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  today  we  are  meeting  as  loyal 
and  devoted  citizens  of  this  great  Union  to 
pay  our  respects  to  him. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you  this 
evening.  I  come  to  you  as  the  Governor  of 
a  State  which  named  Its  capital  after  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  the  only  State  in  this  Nation 
whose  capital  Is  so  named.  On  the  grounds 
surrounding  our  beautiful  State  capltol  will 
be  found  a  bronze  statue  of  the  man  In 
whose  memory  this  meeting  Is  being  held 
tonight.  He  has  always  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  guiding  light  of  public 
thought  in  Nebraska.  Some  of  us  who  have 
always  been  classed  as  Republicans  have  been 
fearful  during  the  past  8  years  that  sugges- 
tions would  be  made  that  the  name  of  oiu: 
capital  be  changed,  or  at  least  that  the  ob- 
servance of  this  birthday  be  discontinued, 
but  so  far  that  advanced  thought  has  not 
gained  much  foothold.  Seriously,  however, 
I  believe  one  of  the  greatest  tributes  which 
has  ever  been  paid  to  Abraham  Lincoln  lies 
in  the  fact  that  today  both  of  the  major 
political  parties  claim  that  they  are  following 
the  precepts  which  he  laid  down.  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  above  partisanship. 

It  is  also  a  pleasure  for  me  personally  to 
return  to  Oklahoma.  Until  this  trip,  I  last 
set  foot  In  this  State  on  the  17th  day  of 
December  1918,  immediately  following  my  dis- 
charge as  a  Field  Artillery  captain  and  after 
having  served  as  an  instructor  at  the  School 
of  Fire  at  Fort  Sill.  The  8  months  which  I 
spent  in  your  State  during  that  strenuous 
year  were  pleasant  ones,  and  perhaps  it  Is 
this  fact  that  caused  me  to  accept  the  kind 
invitation  t »  be  with  you  this  evening.  You 
treated  mp  excellently  in  1918.  You  are  re- 
peating the  procedure  today.  To  be  truthful, 
I  have  been  trying  to  remember  the  name  of 
a  certain  girl  I  once  knew  here  in  Oklahoma 
City. 

It  would  not  be  fitting  for  me  to  occupy 
much  of  your  time  in  discussing  the  life  or 
record  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Certainly  all  of 
us  realize  that  he  and  Washington  stand  out 
as  the  two  greatest  leaders  this  country  has 
ever  produced.  Lincoln's  place  in  history  and 
in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  men.  however,  is 
not  based  upon  his  Intelligence  or  his  quali- 
ties of  leadership.  He  is  more  famous,  in 
fact,  for  his  humility  of  spirit  and  for  bis 
sympathy  toward  his  fellow  men.  His  period 
was  one  which  called  for  many  harsh  deci- 
sions, and  yet  he  so  tempered  them  with 
Justice  and  sympathy  that  he  has  never  been 
thought  of  as  a  wartime  leader. 

I  might  quote  you  from  an  address  made 
by  the  late  Senator  William  E.  Borah: 

"If  I  were  going  to  single  out  one  virtue 
from  among  the  many  virtues  of  this  richly 
gifted  man,  a  virtue  of  peculiar  worth  and 
significance  in  these  days.  I  would  point  you 
to  his  tolerance,  his  broad-minded,  large- 
minded  grasp  of  all  things.  In  this  respect 
there  is  no  one  who  surpasses  him.  no  one 
who  even  approaches  him.  in  all  the  history 
of  politics.  At  the  end  of  a  fierce  Civil  War. 
when  the  whole  political  life  of  the  Nation 
had  been  poisoned  with  the  searching  pas- 
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Bions  of  a  long  struggle,  his  bfeart  was  stiil 
fr«e  from  malice  and  his  mind  unclouded  by 
sectional  bitterness.  At  a  time  when  ottter 
great  leaders,  as  the  war  drew  to  a  cloee,  were 
thinking  of  punishment  and  humiliation  for 
the  South,  he  was  busy  turning  over  in  his 
mind  plans  with  which  to  bring  the  States 
and  the  southern  people  back  into  the  Union. 
His  thoughts  woe  of  the  future.  He  wanted 
to  rebuild  the  Union  upon  lines  of  equality 
and  Justice,  tolerance,  and  amnesty.  He  never 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  brave  men  of 
the  South  were  Americans  all.  He  had  noth- 
ing In  common  with  political  warriors  who 
fight  on  after  the  war  is  over.  He  did  not 
believe  in  that  fierce  political  creed,  so  prev- 
alent now,  that  narrow  blighting  political 
faith,  so  universal  at  present,  which  regards 
tolerance  as  a  sin  and  forgiveness  as  a  mani- 
festation of  total  depravity.  He  believed  the 
greatest  service  which  a  leader  could  render 
his  country  after  a  bloody  destructive  war 
was  to  mollify  the  bitterness  of  conflict,  the 
passions  of  the  strife,  and  to  plant  in  the 
seared  liearts  at  a  suffering  people  the  trust 
and  confidence  upon  which  cdone  the  fabric 
of  society  may  rest.  Above  all  things,  he  had 
an  understanding  heart,  that  which  Solomon 
asked  the  angel  of  God  to  give  him  as  the 
most  precious  gift  for  a  man  born  to  rule." 

We  as  Republicans  are!  of  course,  proud  of 
the  fact  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  our  party.  He  was  the  first 
of  our  nominees  to  be  elected  as  President. 
We  should,  however,  not  spend  otir  time  being 
prcud  of  Lincoln,  but,  rather,  we  should  make 
sure  that  we  so  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
Nation  and  the  affairs  of  our  party  that  Lin- 
coln will  always  be  prou<|  of  us. 

Lincoln  was  a  deeplyt  religious  man.  A 
clergyman  once  remarked  to  him.  "I  hope  the 
Lord  is  on  our  side."  TO  which  Lincoln  re- 
plied. "I  am  not  at  all  concerned  about  that, 
for  I  know  the  Lord  is  always  on  the  side  of 
the  right,  but  it  is  my  constant  anxiety  and 
prayer  that  I  and  this  Nation  should  be  on 
the  Lord's  side."  Paraphrasing  that,  I  might 
say  tliat  we  as  Republicans  should  not  be 
bragging  that  Lincoln  Is  on  our  side.  We 
should.  Instead,  be  making  stire  that  we  are 
on  ilnoolns  side.  | 

Above  all  others,  Lincoln  embodies  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  pf  erery-day  people. 
He  is  the  great  commoner  of  history.  He 
loved  and  respected  the  people  tdo  much  to 
try  to  fool  oi  flatter  them;  in  this  he  set  an 
example  worthy  of  emuUtlon  by  some  of  his 
present-day  Imitators.  As  he  loved  the  peo- 
ple, not  for  what  he  could  get  out  of  them 
but  for  what  he  could  do  for  them,  the  people 
loved  him.  His  Intense,  homely,  humble,  and, 
above  all.  honest  humanity,  carried  to  the 
heights  of  superhuman  achleTcment,  gives 
new  hope  and  InsplraUon  to  common  men, 
because  these  greatest  of  all  qualities  are 
within  the  reach  of  all  men,  since  they  are 
qualities  of  character.  More  than  any  other 
mere  man  in  afl  history,  Uncdn  Is  becoming 
legendary.  I 

Lincoln    Is    famous    for    baring    suffered 
many  political  disappointments,  only  to  at- 
tain the  Presidency,  and  then  to  be  known 
later  as  the  greatest  man  ever  to  fill  that 
office.    Sometimes  1  feel  that  we  Republicans 
should   remember   this   as  we   bemoan   the 
fact  that  for  12  long  years,  and.  I  might  add. 
for  only  12  years,  we  are  out  of  control  of 
the  Federal  Government.     Perhaps  the  dis- 
appointments involved  In  those  12  years  will 
give  to   our  party   a  strength  of  cliaracter 
and  a  breadth  of  vision  which  wUl  be  needed 
in    the    years   following    1944.     I   remember 
what  one  old-timer  told  me  after  a  spring 
downpour  had  washed  out  some  of  his  fence. 
He  sa.d  to  me:   "Well.  eon.  I  am  sorry  that 
I  lost  the  fence,  but  the  rain  did  clean  out 
a  lot  of  rubbish  that  I  should  have  gotten 
rid  of  a  long  time  ago."    Defeats  of  a  p<riiti- 
cal  party  are  always  disappointing,  but  some- 
times they  do  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  dead  timber. 


Many  lessons  have  bem  drawn  from  the 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  one  which  I 
think  is  badly  needed  today  is  told  by  a 
recent  writer  In  the  following  words:  "The 
teaching  of  Lincoln's  life  which  this  genera- 
tion needs  most  to  take  to  heart  \s  that  a 
sheltered,  easy  life  is  not  an  immlxed  bless- 
ing; that  toll  and  privation  are  l>etter  mas- 
ters than  luxury  and  ease:  that  life  is  a 
drama  not  staged  merely  for  our  pleasure, 
but  in  which  we  are  cast  for  parts  we  must 
play  ill  or  well.  The  doctrine  seems  to  te 
very  generally  preached  and  accepted  today 
tliat  labor,  sacrifice,  and  self-denial  are  evils 
to  be  shunned  as  pestilential,  rather  than 
necessary  means  of  developing  capacity  and 
ciiaracter.  For  one  to  gain  a  Uvelihood  or 
a  fort\ine  without  working  to  pay  for  it 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  is  a  desire 
increasingly  prevalent  among  rich  and  poor, 
"nie  things  wiilch  made  Lincoln  great — toil- 
ing until  it  hurts,  dependence  for  mental 
and  spiritual  growth  upon  self,  amid  com- 
monplace surroiuidings  and  associations — 
these  are  in  little  favor  in  an  age  craving  to 
be  amus^,  to  be  excited,  to  be  supported, 
even  by  the  state  or  by  society. 

The  unused  hand  withers.  The  uniised 
brain  cea.^s  to  function.  The  unused  heart 
hardens.  Where  there  are  no  calls  for  cour- 
age, for  sacrifice,  for  stoicism,  the  nobler 
qualities  of  human  kind — tliese  do  not  come 
forth.  The  chief  thought  even  of  those  sin- 
cerely seeking  a  better  social  order  today 
seems  to  be  that  of  putting  props  luider  peo- 
ple. Altrtilsm  is  good,  humanitarianism  is 
good,  charity  Is  good;  but  a  state  which  be- 
comes the  universal  provider,  policeman,  and 
employer  necessarily  becomes  also  tlie  breed- 
ing giound  of  weaklings  and  of  slaves.  In- 
dividualism produces  the  sanity  and  strength 
of  a  Lincoln:  the  paternal  state  breeds  exotic 
dreamers,  who  think  humanity  is  dead  clay 
for  the  potter  rather  than  a  spiritual  crea- 
tion which  "makes  and  unmakes  systems  and 
system  makers." 

Lincoln  was  a  great  man  because  he  dealt 
realistically  and  wisely  with  situations  as 
they  arose.  He  held  firmly  to  fundamental 
principles,  but  was  always  ready  to  compro- 
mise somewhat  regarding  details,  in  order 
to  gain  his  main  point.  He  coold  disarm  his 
opponents  with  a  story  and  he  had  the  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  necessary  to  win  peo- 
ple to  his  own  views.  His  philosophy  was 
so  rooted  in  his  love  for  his  fellowmen  that 
his  views  will  always  be  followed  by  those 
who  are  Interested  in  the  betterment  of  hu- 
manity. 

In  the  light  of  this.  It  is  interesting  to 
speculate  as  to  bow  a  man  like  Linooln  would 
think  of  conditions  as  they  exist  today. 

Lincoln  surely  would  not  be  found  among 
those  who  would  call  for  any  nation  to  make 
a  negotiated  peace  with  AdoJf  Hitler.  There 
can  be  no  negotiation  of  a  permanent  peace 
with  such  as  he  A  treaty  or  a  covenant  to 
him  is  only  a  tactical  means  of  disarming 
his  next  victim.  In  all  history,  there  is  no 
record  to  be  compared  to  that  of  Hitler  of 
promisee  so  definitely  given  and  so  cynically 
broken.  He  promised  once  that  Germany 
would  accept  the  Locarno  Pact.  He  stated 
that  he  did  not  desire  to  annex  or  unite  with 
Austria.  He  demanded  Sudetenland  from 
Ctechoslovakia  and  said  it  would  t>e  his  last 
territorial  claim.  He  entered  into  nonag- 
gre^ion  pacts  with  Poland  and  with  Den- 
mark and  promised  that  he  would  never  enter 
Holland  or  Belgium.  Can  we  ask  any  nation 
to  make  peace  with  that  kind  of  a  leader, 
and  can  we  as  a  nation  expect  to  live  at 
peace  with  that  kind  of  a  man? 

This  Nation  is  in  confusion  today.  We  are 
wondering  whether  or  not  Congiess  should 
pass  the  lease-lend  bill,  which  calls  for  the 
granting  of  tremendous  powers  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Most  people  feel 
that  it  requires  modification  and  I,  myself, 
agree  with  that  view.  This  Is  a  tlnae,  how- 
ever, when  we  cannot  be  quibbling  too  much 


about  the  power  of  the  Preatdent.    ZJnooln. 

while  President,  exercised  powers  theretofor* 
unprecedented  and  in  the  case  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  he  even 
went  beyond  wtiat  was  afterward  determined 
to  be  constitutional  limitations.  There  are 
things  more  important  today  than  the  for- 
tunes of  any  political  party  or  any  person 
in  public  life.  I  am  thitJting  first  of  my 
two  cluldren  yet  in  school  and  the  mode  at 
life  they  are  to  follow  during  the  next  half 
century.  I  am  thinking,  also,  of  the  next 
20  or  SO  years  when  I  trust  that  I  may  con- 
tinue to  be  active  in  this  country.  We  ha»« 
learned  in  the  last  8  years  that  we  have  rea- 
son to  fear  the  rise  of  dictatorship  in  this 
country,  but  after  all.  I  am  not  nearly  so 
fearful  of  a  domestic  dictatorsliip  as  I  am 
of  one  inflicted  from  abroad  through  the 
force  of  military  strength.  U  Hitler  con- 
quers England,  we  wiU  be  forcing  more  power 
upon  the  President  than  be  is  asking  for 
today. 

No  pe-son  could  have  been  more  isolation- 
ist than  I  was  only  2  years  ago.  I  sUll  think 
that  we  made  many  mistakes  in  our  foreign 
policy,  but.  after  all.  friends,  we  are  trying 
to  plan  today  what  this  Nation  should  do  in 
this  month  of  February  1941.  No  good  can 
be  accomplished  by  crying  about  the  things 
that  were  done  8  years  ago.  4  years  ago,  2 
years  ago,  or  even  a  week  ago.  What  has 
been  done  can  never  l>e  changed  and  certainly 
our  thoughts  today  should  be  given  to  the 
future  rather  than  to  the  past. 

We  are  committ«l  to  one  side  of  Europe"! 
war.  We  are  committed  not  only  by  the 
Government  which  is  in  power  at  Washing- 
ton, but  we  are  oonmiltted  to  the  side  at 
Great  Britain  by  the  desires  of  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people.  We  are  today 
engaged  in  war.  It  Is,  in  fact,  dishonest  for 
us  to  be  telklng  of  keeping  out  of  the  war. 
All  of  our  resources  are  pledged  to  the  cause 
of  the  Allies.  This  does  not  mean  that  any 
of  our  men  will  go  there,  or  that  any  lives 
will  be  lost  in  conflict.  They  do  not  want 
our  men.  Their  own  soldiers  are  sitting  Idly 
by  while  the  wax  is  fought  on  the  sea  and 
in  the  air.  But  they  do  desire  our  resources 
and  the  American  people  want  them  to  hava 
them. 

PerhapM  we  sbotild  not  have  Insulted  Mr. 
Hitler.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  wlaer  to 
have  played  our  cards  differently.  I  cer- 
tainly thought  so  at  the  time,  but  the  facta 
are  that  we  did  insult  htm.  The  facts  are 
that  we  are  on  hU  black  list  today  and  w« 
cannot,  by  changing  our  attitude  now.  alUr 
bis  feeling  toward  us  as  a  nation.  Tbe  ooly 
poaslble  policy  we  can  follow  In  the  future, 
then,  is  to  make  sure  that  Hitler  does  not 
win  the  war  in  Europe. 

After  many  years  of  trying  to  solve  the 
slavery  question.  Lincoln  finally  came  to  tbe 
conclusion  that  this  Ooremment  could  not 
endure  permanently  half  slav*  and  half  free. 
We  would  like  to  know  the  viewpoint  of  Lin- 
coln on  international  affairs,  but  I  am  won- 
dering if  be  would  not  decide  that  this  world 
ooiild  rK>t  permanently  endure  half  under  dic- 
tatorship and  half  under  demcciacy.  The 
Hitler  philosophy  today  Is  that  he  represents 
a  new  governmenUl  thought.  Uking  the  place 
at  religion,  and  which  must  st  all  cost  be  put 
into  effect  to  every  land.  He  has  so  expresesd 
himself  publicly,  and  he  has  followed  up  that 
expression  by  concrete  action.  Seemingly 
the  United  State*  will  not  be  permitted  to 
live  if  Hitler  can  continue  to  be  victorious. 
That  leaves  but  one  plan  of  action  available 
to  tis.  Surely  we  must  see  that  every  ounce 
of  our  resources  Is  nuule  available  to  help 
bring  about  bis  defeat. 

Our  need  today  is  for  unity,  for  only 
through  It  can  our  Nation  be  made  safe. 
Lincoln  died  as  a  result  of  his  efforts  to  bold 
this  Union  together.  It  was  his  feeling  that 
the  Union  must  be  saved.  That  was  his  guid- 
ing rale  in  all  the  sad  years  when  war  pre- 
vailed.   In  1862  Horace  Greeley,  well-known 
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•dltor,  criticized  him  for  his  actions, 
coin's  reply  is  tamous.  and  I  quote  it: 

"I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  it 
the  shortest  way  under  the  Constitution.  If 
there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union 
unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  save 
slavery.  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  If  there  be 
those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless 
they  could  at  the  same  time  destroy  slavery, 
I  do  not  agree  irtth  them.  My  paramount 
object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union, 
and  It  is  not  either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery. 
If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any 
slaves.  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  couW  do  It  by 
XreelLg  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I 
could  save  it  by  freeing  seme  and  leaving 
others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that.  What  I 
do  about  slavery  and  the  colored  race  I  do 
beccuse  I  believe  it  helps  to  save  the  Union, 
and  what  I  forbear  I  forbear  because  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union." 

Could  any  stronger  plea  for  national  unity 
be  made  than  this  which  was  uttered  by 
Abraham  Lincoln?  Perhaps  there  is  a  les- 
son in  this  plea  for  us  today.  Personally,  I 
preferred  to  attain  unity  In  this  Nation 
through  the  election  of  Mr.  Willkie  as  Presi- 
dent last  November.  He  was  not  elected  and 
in  his  stead  another  was  chosen.  I  now  feel, 
however,  that  the  need  for  unity  in  this  Na- 
tion at  the  present  time  is  more  important 
than  the  election  of  Mr.  Willkie  or  any  other 
person,  and  inasmuch  as  the  majority  chose 
to  reelect  President  Roosevelt,  I  feel  that  it 
Is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  be  united  behind 
him  in  our  foreign  affairs.  We  can  afford  to 
have  our  domestic  disputes,  we  can  argue  as 
to  how  best  our  Influence  can  be  exerted, 
but  certainly  after  decisions  have  been  made, 
so  far  as  international  affairs  are  concerned, 
we  must  be  united  and  those  of  us  who  de- 
sired the  election  of  another  must  be  willing 
to  accede  to  the  decision  of  the  majority. 

We  are  meeting  here  as  Republicans.  As 
such  we  are  Interested  In  the  future  of  oxir 
party.  We  should  be  Interested,  but  not  so 
much  In  working  to  place  our  party  in  power 
In  this  Nation  as  to  make  sure  in  these  off 
years  that  we  are  developing  leadership  which 
will  deserve  to  be  placed  in  power  in  this 
Nation  If  we  really  earn  a  return  to  power 
we  will  be  returned,  and  it  will  come  by  the 
votes  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  who,  on  most  domestic  issues,  have 
turned  their  backs  upon  the  present  admin- 
istration. That  majority.  In  fact,  would  have 
favored  us  last  November  if  international  af- 
fairs had  not  distracted  the  public  mind 
from  our  domestic  situation. 

I  wish  to  plead  with  you  that  we  meet  here 
this  evening  not  primarily  as  Republicans, 
however,  but  rather  as  Americans.  We  need 
unity  In  this  Nation  perhaps  as  never  before. 
As  Republicans  we  must  be  willing  to  adopt 
some  of  Lincoln's  tolerance,  some  of  Lincoln's 
humility.  We  must  be  willing  cheerfully  to 
accede  to  the  decision  of  the  majority.  We 
must  make  sure  that  America  remains  as  we 
have  known  it.  It  will  take  sacrifice.  It  will 
require  hard  work.  It  will  require  strength 
of  character.  We  must  all  be  willing  to  do 
our  part.  We  cannot  tell  what  the  future 
will  bring  forth.  Those  who  knew  him  did 
not  realize  the  greatness  of  Lincoln  until  he 
was  long  dead.  My  grandfather,  Alvin  H 
Grlswold.  who  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Third 
Iowa  Cavalry,  was  killed  in  the  Civil  War. 
attended  the  Chicago  convention  which  nom- 
inated Lincoln.  At  home  I  have  a  letter 
written  on  June  11,  1860,  from  Iowa  to  his 
parents  in  Ohio: 

"I  dont  know  how  you  feel  about  the 
Republican  nomination  at  Chicago.  I  notice 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  disappointment 
exhibited  by  many  eastern  people  In  conse- 
quence of  the  defeat  of  Governor  Seward. 
There  are  very  few  Republicans  but  that 
would  rather  Seward  would  be  President  than 
any  other  man.  but  the  chances  for  electing 
him  were  very  uncertain.  It  Is  generally 
conceded  that  he  would  get  more  votes  than 
Lincoln,  but,  although  Lincoln  might  lose 
some  votes  In  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Mtchlgan.  he  would  get  many  more  votes  in 


the  uncertain  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Indi- 
ana, and  Illinois.  If  Lincoln  can  carry  the 
doubtful  by  a  bare  majority,  he  is  a  more 
available  man  than  Seward,  who  might  get 
more  popular  votes  yet  be  defeated  in  the 
doubtful  States.  That  Is  the  way  the  West 
looks  at  It." 

Here  was  my  grandfather,  an  early  day 
young  Republican  leader  of  Iowa,  saying  that 
they  all  realize  th.it  Seward  was  better  quail- 
fled  for  the  Presidency,  and  that  Lincoln 
was  nominated  for  purely  political  reasons. 
Those  delegates  could  not  see  into  the  future, 
and,  friends,  we  cannot  see  into  the  future 
today. 

But  we  must  have  unity.  President  Roose- 
velt must  be  willing  to  give  ground  to  those 
who  disagree  with  him;  we  Republicans  must 
be  willing  to  give  ground  to  the  President. 
But,  at  all  costs,  we  must  be  a  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  Edwin  Markham's 
poetic  tribute  to  the  great  man  we  honor 
tonight — honor  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Republican  Party,  honor  as  the  saviour  of 
this  Nation,  honor  as  one  of  the  great  men  of 
all  time: 

"So  came  the  captain  with  the  mighty  heart; 
And  when  the  Judgment  thunders  split  the 

house. 
Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient 

rest. 
He  held  the  ridgepole  up  and  splkt  again 
The    rafters    of    the    home.     He    held    his 

place — 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree — 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at 

praise. 
And  when  he  fell   in  whirlwind,  he  went 

down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs. 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills. 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place   against   the 

sky." 


Rev.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick's  Views  on 
the  Lease-Lend  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  10,  1941 


LETTTER  PROM  REV.  HARRY  EMERSON 
P08DICK,  PASTOR  OP  RIVERSIDE 
CHURCH,  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  LXJDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  Rev. 
Harry  Emerson  Posdick,  pastor  of  the 
great  Riverside  Church  of  New  York,  is 
a  minister  whose  name  is  known  through- 
out the  world.  His  sermons  are  univer- 
sally recognized  as  powerful  expositions 
of  the  broadest  humanitarianism  and 
advanced  thought  and  purpose.  He 
served  in  the  World  War  and  knows  from 
personal  observation  and  experience 
what  war  means.  He  has  done  me  the 
kindness  to  send  me  his  views  on  the 
lease-lend  bill,  and  I  submit  his  letter 
for  publication  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  follows: 

THI  RrvXRSIDE  CHtTRCH, 

New  York,  N.  Y..  February  6.  1941. 
Hon.  Lotns  Ludlow, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Mb.  Ludlow:  In  common  with  mil- 
lions of  our  American  citizens,  I  am  pro- 
fotmdly  dlsttirbed  by  the  so-called  lease-lend 


bill,  H.  R.  1776.  Indeed,  "disturbed"  Is  too 
mild  a  word.  I  have  been  shocked  and 
stunned  at  the  Implications  of  this  measure, 
the  abdication  of  Congress  It  demands,  the 
concentration  of  such  power  at  the  hands 
of  the  President  as  has  never  before  been 
given  him  in  time  of  war  or  peace  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic. 

Neither  in  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  ex- 
plicitly stated,  nor  in  the  general  problem 
that  confronts  us  is  there,  so  it  seems  to  me, 
the  slightest  excuse  for  thus  out-of-hand 
transforming  the  democracy  into  a  dictator- 
ship as  this  bill  proposes  to  do.  The  passage 
of  this  bill  without  at  least  being  radically 
amended  is,  to  me,  inconceivable. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  passage  of  this  bill 
would  remove  from  Congress  any  effective 
power  whatsoever  In  determining  the  all- 
important  question  whether  or  not  we  are 
to  be  belligerent  participants  in  this  war. 
It  would  make  the  entire  future  of  this 
country,  and  the  fortune  of  all  its  citizens 
dependent  upon  the  nod  of  one  man.  Quite 
apart  from  the  more  fundamental  questions 
that  are  Involved,  the  proposal  of  this  bill  at 
this  time,  dividing  American  sentiment  when 
American  sentiment  is  in  need  of  unity,  is  a 
tragedy. 

Personally,  I  should  like  to  see  this  bill 
altogether  defeated,  and  another  policy  un- 
dertaken in  any  aid  that  the  Nation  gives 
to  Britain.  Let  the  United  States,  if  It 
wishes  to  help  Britain,  proceed  without  im- 
pairing the  laws  that  already  are  wisely 
upon  the  statute  books,  to  give  flnancial  aid 
directly  or  to  purchase  sites  in  the  West 
Indies  that  Britain  now  owns,  and  that 
would  be  valuable  to  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harrt  Emerson  Fosdick. 


Services  of  Legislative  Reference  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  February  13. 1941 


AODRESS  BY  DR.  ERNEST  S.  GRIFFITH 


Mr.  GUFPEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  address 
delivered  by  Dr.  Ernest  S.  Griffith.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service, 
before  the  Congressional  Secretaries' 
Club  on  January  28,  1941.  The  subject 
of  the  address  is.  Services  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  correct  title  of  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  should  be  the  Society  for  the 
Relief  of  Hard-Pressed  Secretaries  In  other 
words,  it  is  our  function  to  serve  you.  and 
through  you  the  Congress  or  the  United 
States,  by  making  available  to  you  whatever 
Information  you  may  desire  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  vast  collections  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  The  Librarian  has  stated  that 
the  objective  of  the  Service  Is  to  make 
available  to  Congress  research  of  the  same 
quality  that  is  available  to  the  administra- 
tive departments  of  the  Government  and  to 
private  organizations  appearing  before  con- 
gressional committees. 

I  would  like  first  of  all  to  give  you  a  pic- 
ture  of   our    internal   organization;    second. 
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to  discuss  with  you  the  service  we  are  pre- 
pared to  render,  and  finally  to  submit  for 
your  deliberation  one  or  two  major  questions 
of  policy  that  face  us. 

.  I  do  not  wish  to  burden  you  unduly  with 
figures.  However,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
the  service  is  now  handling  nearly  1.500  in- 
quiries a  month.  This  total  Is  as  great  aa 
or  greater  than  the  total  number  of  in- 
quiries in  the  entire  year  1925.  To  put  this 
In  another  way,  our  staff  of  about  70  Is 
turning  out  the  answer  to  one  inquiry  about 
every  8  minutes.  We  have  met  this  tenfold 
Increase  in  pressure  with  an  Increase  in  ctir 
staff  of  but  a  fraction  (one-fifth)  of  this 
amount.  This  more  efficient  handling  has 
been  secured  primarily  by  collecting  and  in- 
dexing files  of  material  so  as  to  be  able  to 
anticipate  rushes.  We  have  assigned  cer- 
tain members  of  our  staff  to  clip  material 
from  over  150  periodicals  and  newspapers 
with  this  in  mind.  Furthermore,  we  main- 
tain an  Index  of  Federal  Law,  a  Digest  of 
All  Public  General  Bills  (usually  within  24 
hours  of  their  Introduction),  and  a  State 
Law  Index  covering  ever3rthing  since  1917. 
We  are  also  In  the  process  of  indexing  com- 
mittee hearings  and  Executive  orders.  We 
also  have  a  recent,  but  yet  incomplete, 
special   index   of  foreign  law   material 

It  Is  also  our  endeavor  to  Include  on  our 
staff  a  thoroughly  competent  group  of  ex- 
perts in  special  fiefds  of  major  continuing 
Interest.  A  member  of  this  research  staff 
ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  provide  relevant 
material  on  any  question  In  his  or  her  spe- 
cial field.  We  are  now  able  to  render  this 
service  on  questions  of  taxation,  technical 
aspects  of  national  defense,  international  law 
and  relations,  social  legislation  and  social 
problems,  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  other 
areas. 

I  ^ 

Inquiries  from  Congressmen  cover  many 
fields.  Many  of  them  are  simple  questions 
Involving  citations  to  Federal  or  State  laws, 
Identification  of  quotations,  names  of  offi- 
cials. Other  Inquiries  concern  the  legislative 
histories  of  given  measures.  Still  others  ask 
for  comparisons  of  provisions  In  a  measure 
before  Congress  with  the  existing  law  on 
the  subject. 

Not  a  day  passes  In  which  we  are  not  asked 
to  furnish  background  material  for  speeches, 
either  for  Congressmen  or  for  their  con- 
stituents. This  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
services  which  we  can  render.  The  sf>eeches 
and  debates  of  Congressmen  are  one  of  the 
major  vehicles  by  which  our  democracy  Is 
Informed  as  to  the  Lssues  Involved  In  current 
legislative  proposals.  It  may  be  conceded 
that  such  speeches  do  not  affect  the  actual 
outcome  of  legislation  to  the  degree  to  which 
such  legislation  is  influenced,  for  example, 
by  committee  hearings.  Yet,  if  our  democ- 
racy is  genuine.  Congress  must  perform,  ac- 
curately and  effectively  its  educative  role  in 
dramatizing  and  illuminating  the  major 
Issues,  and  public  debates  and  speeches  are 
among  the  major  vehicles  for  this.  The 
Legislative  Reference  Service  has  no  bias  or 
opinion  of  its  own.  It  is  ready  to  furnish 
material  on  either  or  both  sides  of  any  ques- 
tion before  the  public,  according  to  the  con- 
gressional request.  Moreover,  it  is  ready  to 
dig  out  historical,  economic,  legal,  and  lit- 
erary material,  on  any  and  all  questions, 
which  a  Congressman  may  wish  to  use  as  a 
basis  for  any  speech  which  he  desires  to  give. 
It  does  not  write  the  speeches. 

Many  of  our  services  arise  from  the  pres- 
sures to  which  Congressmen  are  subjected 
from  various  organizations.  We  are  often 
asked  to  Identify  and  analyze  the  aims  and 
slgniflcance  of  such  organizations,  to  investi- 
gate the  sotirces  of  their  funds,  and  the  size 
and  composition  of  their  memberships. 
Occasionally  we  are  asked  to  prepare  their 
histories,  and  to  Indicate  the  type  of  measure 
they  have  opposed  or  supported  in  the  past. 
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A  number  of  other  time-saving  functions 
should  be  mentioned  in  passing.  We  are 
ready  to  translate  into  English  letters  and 
other  material  from  foreign  languages  and 
vice  versa.  We  are  ready  to  prepare  a  digest 
or  summary  of  lengthy  articles  or  documents, 
so  as  to  save  the  time  of  Congressmen  in 
reading  them.  We  frequently  suggest  bibli- 
ographies on  public  questions,  and  send  over 
the  books  with  appropriate  page  references 
whenever  the  Congressmen  prefer  to  do  ex- 
tensive reading  themselves  on  the  given 
subject. 

It  is  our  endeavor  to  handle  each  request 
as  a  personal  one,  to  cooperate  with  each  of 
you  as  an  individual  In  meeting  your  par- 
ticular need.  We  endeavor  to  meet  rush  calls 
from  committee  hearings  or  from  the  floor. 
After  our  ordinary  closing  hours  simple  in- 
quiries can  usually  be  answered  through  the 
Congressional  Reading  Room. 

Services  to  constituents  are  increasingly  Im- 
portant. These  Involve  such  matters  as  fur- 
nishing bibliographies  or  material  on  debate 
questions,  general  information  or  requests, 
and  other  research  manuscripts  similar  to 
those  which  we  have  previously  supplied  to 
Congressmen  and  hence  do  not  involve  much 
additional  work.  Our  rules  prohibit  us  from 
answering  prize  contests.  We  are  unable  to 
give  genealogical  information.  Free  photo- 
stating is  for  the  official  use  of  Congressmen 
only.  We  do  not  have  the  funds  to  extend 
this  courtesy  to  their  constituents. 

m 

The  major  question  of  policy  which  faces  us 
at  this  time  concerns  the  relationship  of  our 
research  to  that  which  Is  done  In  the  admin- 
istrative departments.  Perhaps  this  problem 
is  more  understandable  when  it  is  placed  in 
a  world  setting.  In  every  industrialized  na- 
tion the  administrative  has  grown  enormously 
In  comparison  with  the  legislative  branch,  and 
in  some  nations  has  superseded  the  latter 
altogether.  The  underlying  difficulty  is  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  questions  which  face 
legislatures  these  days  concern  highly  tech- 
nical problems  of  economics,  national  finance, 
engineering,  social  welfare,  national  defense. 
Administrative  departments  dealing  with 
these  questions  and  making  recommendations 
have  at  their  disposal  enormous  research 
bureaus  to  assemble  and  Interpret  the  neces- 
sary factual  data.  On  their  part  legislatures 
have  developed  certain  alternative  sources 
such  as  hearings,  commissions,  public  debates, 
and,  of  course,  legislative  reference  services. 
The  hearings  and  commissions  rely  heavily 
upon  the  appearance  of  Interested  parties  of 
opposite  points  of  view  rather  than  upon  un- 
biased, accurate,  complete  information.  This 
state  of  affairs  has  contributed  to  the  relative 
weakness  of  legislatures  over  against  the  lob- 
bies and  the  administrative  departments. 
This  weakness  of  general  position  is  particu- 
larly apparent  when  the  administration  pre- 
sents proposals  looking  toward  substantive 
legislation  or  appears  in  opposition  to  a  leg- 
islator's own  proposals. 

The  most  glaring  example  of  this  in  recent 
years  was  the  Inability  of  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  to  obtain  Intelligent  alterna- 
tive points  of  view  to  the  official  point  of 
view  of  the  French  Military  General  Staff. 
Military  experts  like  DeGaulle  within  the 
Army  itself,  who  differed  from  this  policy, 
were  punished  for  the  differences.  It  is  not 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  weakness  of 
the  Frencrh  Legislature  over  against  its  Gen- 
eral Staff  largely  accounted  for  the  military 
collapse  of  France.  Similar  examples  of  the 
Impotence  of  the  British  Parliament  over 
against  Its  Civil  Service  could  be  multiplied 
Indefinitely.  The  enormous  growth  of  cen- 
tralized control  of  local  governments  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  latter  Is  one  of  the 
obvious  examples.  Primarily,  it  was  the 
absence  of  alternative  research  facilitlei 
which  would  give  a  more  balanced  picture 
that  must  be  held  accountable. 


It  Is  not  for  me  to  say  to  what  extent  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  finds  Itaclf  in 
a  similar  situation.  You  must  answer  this 
from  yovu:  own  experience. 

I  shall  also  leave  with  you  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  can  be  of  use  to  you  In  such  a  con- 
nection. To  make  this  concrete,  would  you 
like  us  to  provide  you  with  additional  ma- 
terial from  time  to  time  concerning  ques- 
tions on  which  one  or  another  of  the  de- 
partments or  bureaus  in  the  Government  has 
taken  a  definite  policy?  I  do  not  mean  to 
Imply  that  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
intends  ever  to  assume  a  position  of  hostility 
or  opposition  (or  for  that  matter,  of  support) 
to  one  or  another  of  the  research  bureaus  or 
the  policies  of  Government  agencies.  First  of 
all,  we  are  a  fact-finding  agency  I  am  only 
asking  whether  It  would  be  useful  to  you 
to  be  in  a  position  to  refer  to  us  statements, 
press  releases,  and  subsequent  arguments 
coming  from  public  officials  with  a  view  to 
otir  submitting  any  alternative,  supplemen- 
tary, or  reinforcing  material  which  might  aid 
the  Congress  in  the  intelligent  performance 
of  Its  legislative  function.  This  has  no 
partisan   connotation   whatsoever. 

The  tradition  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  is  a  tradition  of  complete  and  absolute 
impartiality.  It  Is  our  aim  to  serve  without 
reference  to  party  by  providing  Congressmen 
with  whatever  Information  they  may  desire. 
This  we  do  within  the  limits  of  the  ability 
of  our  staff  to  discover  relevant  material  In 
the  millions  of  books  and  documents  con- 
tained In  the  collections  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 


Our  Problem  Is  Safeguarding  the  Security 
and  Liberty  of  Our  Country 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  February  13. 1941 


STATEMENT  BY  PROF.  CHARLES  A.  BEARD 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RE- 
LATIONS 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congbessional  Rec- 
ord the  statement  made  by  the  noted 
American  historian.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard, 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  It  is.  I  believe,  a  very  clear 
analysis  of  the  bill.  -^ 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  problem  raised  by  the  bUl  before  us 
Is  not  one  in  political  arithmetic  which  our 
Congress  can  safely  turn  over  to  experts  in 
war  and  diplomacy.  If  Congress  were  so 
minded,  the  state  of  the  world,  including  our 
own  country,  would  indicate  that  their  ex- 
pertness  is  less  than  perfect.  Nor  Is  it  a 
mere  question  of  patriotism,  honor,  and  de- 
cency. UrJefs  we  can  assume  that  all  parties 
to  this  debate  possess  these  virtues,  we  may 
as  well  shut  up  Congress  and  make  the  dis- 
cussion a  contest  in  vituperation  to  be  closed 
on  a  dueling  field. 

The  problem  before  us,  as  I  see  It,  Is  that 
of  safeguarding  the  security  and  liberties  ct 
our  country  by   appropriate  choices  wlthla 
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the  range  of  cbolces  left  to  ue  by  the  history 
of  the  past.  It  Is  a  problem,  therefore,  as  I 
•ee  It,  In  great  history — the  natxu'e  and  course 
of  the  events  that  have  brought  us  Into  the 
present  situation  and  of  the  future  destined 
to  come  out  of  that  past  and  our  living 
present.  There  are  some  among  us  who  speak. 
with  the  assurance  of  Almighty  God.  as  If 
they  knew  the  intimate  nature  and  ultimate 
design  of  His  universe.  I  am  not  one  of 
these.  I  have  devoted  50  years  to  the  stiidy 
of  hLstory.  here  In  my  own  country  and 
abroad,  in  Europe  and  Asia;  but  the  older  I 
grow  the  more  1  am  convinced  that  the  wisest 
amongst  us  knows  little  at>out  the  great  his- 
tory In  which  we  are  now  acting. 

Tet  we  all  know  some  things  about  It. 
We  know  that  war  does  net  spring  out  of 
nothing;  we  know  that  it  springs  out  of 
actions  taken  by  men  In  time  of  peace  and 
often  In  the  very  name  of  peace.  We  know 
that  It  Is  easy  to  start  a  war  amid  tumult 
and  shouting.  We  know  that  war  breaks 
the  bonds  cf  ordered  and  settled  society.  We 
know  that  war  outruns  all  sober  calculations 
and  noble  intentions  and  brings  consequences 
wholly  unexpected  by  those  who  make  the 
tumult  and  do  the  shouting.  Illustrations 
of  ,the  unexx>ected  abound  in  history. 

Who  among  us  In  September  1939,  for  In- 
stance, could  foresee  that  the  French  Nation, 
which  had  stood  like  a  wall  for  4  cruel  years, 
would  collapse  like  a  house  of  cards  In  4  cruel 
months?     Who  among  us  could  then  foresee 
that  within  so  short  a  time  France  would 
surrender  the  principles  of  1789.  strike  the 
word  "republic"  from  Its  national  title,  and 
set  up  a  dictatorship  modeled  on  faEclsm? 
Or.  to  take  Ulustraticns  from  great  history 
■    close   to  -tioin»ri  had  ancestral  relatives  on 
both  sides  of  the  Civil  War.    In  1861  leaders 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  men  of  high 
honor  and  high  principle,  oonvinced  of  the 
rectitude  of  their  intentions,  set  out  to  save 
the  rights  of  States  and  preserve  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery.    The  unforeseen  consequences 
of  their  action  were  the  destructicn  of  State 
sovereignty  and  the  Institution  of  slavery.    In 
1933  critics  aasalled  President  Hoover  for  ad- 
ding a  few  biUions  to  the  national  debt  and 
charped  him  with  pursuing  a  course  leading 
to  rain.    Who  among  the  critics  then  fore- 
saw that  they  themselves,  within  a  brief  pe- 
riod of  time,  would  speak  lightly  and  blithely 
of  a  $65,000  000.000  debt  as  If  It  did  not  mat- 
ter at  all?     It  is  such  readings  of  great  history, 
of  intentions  utterly  defeated,  of  consequences 
unforeseen  by  either  side,  of  disasters  un- 
contemplated, of  capricious  changes  In  our 
cpinicns  and  slogans  that  should  sober  us  all 
into  humility  and  give  pause  to  every   im- 
pulse of  hatred,  unreason,  and  recrimination. 
It  Is  In  this  spirit,  I  must  beg  you  to  be- 
lieve, gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  I  ap- 
proach the  Issue  before  uc.     There  Is  no  ques- 
tion here  of  sympathy  for  Britain;  this  Nation 
la  almost  unanimoiis  in  its  sympathy.    There 
Is  no 'question  here  of  aid  to  Britain;   the 
Kation   Is   agreed   on   that.     Our   Immediate 
task  is  to  analyze  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage employed  in  this  bill  and  to  calculate  as 
far  as  may  be  humanly  possible  the  conse- 
quences for  oar  country  that  are  likely  to 
flow  from  Its  enactment  Into  law — to  rend.  If 
we  can.  some  corner  of  the  dark  veil  that 
hides  the  future  from  our  vision. 

By  the  definitions  of  section  2,  every  article 
or  commodity,  all  resources  and  powers  of  pro- 
duction which  the  I»resicJent  Is  pleased  to  re- 
gard as  for  defense  are  placed  unreservedly 
at  his  command.  In  other  words,  he  may 
use  and  dispose  of,  as  he  likes,  every  machine, 
every  tool,  every  ship,  every  Industry,  the 
labor  of  every  able-bodied  person  tn  any  way 
that  he  deems  desirable,  under  the  loose.  In- 
deed limitless,  phrase  "national  defense." 

In  the  midst  of  a  declared  war  already 
raging.  President  Wilson  called  upon  Con- 
gress for  no  such  powers,  no  such  surrender 
of  Its  constitutional  prerogatives.    Even  In 


the  midst  of  a  frightful  civil  war,  testing 
whether  this  Nation  could  endure,  President 
Lincoln  demanded  of  Congress  no  such  abject 
capitulation  and  humiliation. 

TTiere  can  be  no  doubt  about  this.  The 
bill  would  subject  all  labor  energies  and  all 
the  wealth  of  the  United  States  to  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  orders  issued  at  his  discretion. 
Only  the  lines  of  the  poet  Milton  seem  appro- 
priate to  describe  such  power: 

"Without  dimension,  where  length,  breadth, 

and  height. 
And  time,  and  place  are  lost." 

After  the  Preslde)U  has  "procured"  this 
wealth  or  any  part  cf  It.  what  may  he  do 
with  It?  The  bill  indicates  some  possible 
actions.  It  says  that  the  President  may  "sell, 
transfer,  exchange,  lease,  or  lend"  any  part 
of  it  or  all  of  It  to  any  government  whose 
defense  he  deems  vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States;  that  is  to  any  government  he 
pleases  so  to  designate. 

That  Is  not  all.  The  President  is  not  lim- 
ited to  selling,  transferring,  exchanging,  or 
leasing  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  or 
any  part  of  It.  Paragraph  2  of  section  3  also 
provides  that  the  President  may  "otherwise 
dispose  of"  this  wealth  or  any  part  of  It. 
Mark  the  words  "otherwise  dispose  of."  If 
words  mean  anything,  he  may  give  it  away 
and  use  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
to  carry  it  anywhere  on  terms  which  he  alone 
may  prescribe. 

There  is  more  Involved.  Paragraph  3  of 
section  3  gives  the  President  power  to  repair, 
outfit,  recondition,  or  otherwise  place  In  good 
working  order  any  war  craft  for  any  gov- 
ernment which  he  is  pleased  to  name  as  vital 
for  the  defense  of  the  United  States.  If 
words  mean  anything,  these  words  mean  that 
the  President  can  turn  naval  bases,  ship- 
yards, and  harbors  of  the  United  States  over 
to  the  business  of  repairing  and  outfitting 
vessels  for  belligerents  named  by  his  orders: 
that  is,  he  can  convert  areas  of  the  United 
States  Into  areas  of  warfare  and  thus  expose 
them  to  direct  retaliation  by  other  belliger- 
ents. 

Given  the  sweeping  language  of  this  bill.  It 
seems  fitting  to  suggest  that  the  title  Is  im- 
precise. The  tile  is.  "An  act  to  promote  the 
defense  of  the  United  States." 

It  should  read;  "All  provisions  of  law  and 
the  Constitution  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, an  act  to  place  all  the  wealth  and 
all  the  men  and  women  of  the  United  States 
at  the  free  disposal  of  the  President,  to  per- 
mit him  to  transfer  or  carry  goods  to  any 
foreign  government  he  may  be  pleased  to 
designate,  anywhere  tn  the  world,  to  authorize 
him  to  wage  undeclared  wars  for  anybody, 
anywhere  in  the  world,  imtil  the  affairs  of 
the  world  are  ordered  to  suit  his  policies,  and 
for  any  other  purpose  he  may  have  In  mind 
now  or  at  any  time  In  the  future,  which  may 
be  remotely  related  to  the  contingencies  con- 
templated In  the  title  of  this  act." 

I  suggest  that  as  a  new  title  for  the  bill. 

We  come  to  the  consequences  likely  to 
flow  from  this  act.  If  the  bill  is  not  to  be 
an  empty  gesture,  the  President  will  act  under 
Its  provisions  First,  he  will  begin,  without 
any  statutory  or  constitutional  restraints 
worthy  of  mention,  to  draft  the  Industries, 
labor,  and  resotirces  of  the  United  States 
under  orders  of  his  own  formulation.  Sec- 
ond, under  paragraph  3.  section  3.  he  will 
designate  certain  harbors  and  shipyards  as 
bases  for  the  repair  of  belligerent  vessels 
and  thus  turn  them  into  areas  of  war  activ- 
ity. Third,  he  will,  if  he  deems  it  appropriate, 
assin^  the  transfer  of  American  goods  to 
Great  Britain  by  convoying  them  across  the 
sea.  because  It  certainly  would  defeat  the  in- 
tention of  this  act  if  the  United  States  bu'.lt 
ships  by  the  hundreds  and  manufactured 
munitions  In  billion-dollar  lots  on  its  own 
motion  and  then  allowed  German  submarines 
and  bombing  planes  to  sink  them  In  the  ocean 
as  fast  as  the  United  States  can  produce  them. 


Unless  this  bin  Is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
rhetorical  flourish — and  respect  for  Its  au- 
thors precludes  the  thought  of  such  frivol- 
ity— then.  I  submit,  it  is  a  bill  for  waging 
an  undeclared  war.  We  should  entertain  no 
delusions  on  this  point.  We  should  now  face 
frankly  and  with  such  knowledge  and  Intelli- 
gence as  we  may  have  the  nature  and  prob- 
able consequences  of  that  war.  Without  In- 
dulging in  recriminations,  we  are  bound  to 
consider  that  fateful  prospect. 

The  contention  that  this  is  a  war  measure 
has  been,  I  know,  hotly  denied.  The  bill  has 
been  called  a  bill  to  keep  the  United  States 
out  of  war.  It  hAs  been  said  that  we  are 
"buying  peace"  for  ours?lve8,  while  others  are 
fighting  our  war  for  democracy  and  defense. 
I  invite  your  special  attention  to  this  line  of 
argument.  I  confess,  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, an  utter  Inability  to  understand  the 
reasoning  and  morals  of  these  who  use  this 
formula.  My  code  of  honor  may  be  anti- 
quated, but  under  it  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
If  this  Is  our  war  for  democracy,  and  If  foreign 
soldiers  are  now  fighting  and  dying  for  the 
defense  of  the  United  States,  then  It  Is 
shameful  for  us  to  be  buying  peace  with  gold 
when  we  should  be  offering  our  bodies  as 
living  sacrifices.  As  I  am  given  to  see  things, 
buying  peace  for  ourselves,  if  this  Is  cur  war, 
buying  it  with  money,  renders  us  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and,  if  I 
understand  the  spirit  of  America,  contempt- 
ible in  our  own  eyes.  However  that  may  be, 
there  is  no  guaranty  that  this  bill  will  buy 
peace  and  keep  us  out  of  war,  despite  profes- 
sions to  that  effect. 

If  the  bill  Is  enacted  Into  law  and  efll- 
dently  carried  Into  execution.  It  will  engage 
our  Government  in  war  activities,  Involve  us 
ofSclally  in  the  conflicts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  place  in  Jeopardy  everything  we  cherish 
In  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  some 
Americans  doubt  this  risk.  They  appear  to 
be  confident  that  they  can  divine  the  future 
in  Europe  and  Asia  Infallibly.  They  seem  to 
believe  that  the  United  States  can  determine 
the  destiny  of  those  continents  without  In- 
curring the  peril  of  war  and  ruin  for  the 
American  people.  But  I  am  not  one  cf  those 
astrologers.  My  knowledge  of  Exorope  and 
Asia  Is  leES  extensive  than  theirs.  I  am 
merely  certain  that  Europe  is  old;  that  Asia  Is 
old;  that  the  peoples  and  nations  of  Europe 
and  Asia  have  their  respective  traditions,  In- 
stitutions, forms  of  government,  and  sys- 
tems of  economy;  and  that  Europe  and  Asia 
have  been  torn  by  wars,  waged  under  varlovra 
sjTnbols  and  slogans,  since  the  dawn  of  re- 
corded history. 

The  history  of  Europe  and  Asia  Is  long  and 
violent.  Tenacious  emotions  and  habits  are 
associated  with  it.  Can  the  American  people, 
great  and  Ingenious  though  they  be,  trans- 
form those  traditions,  Institutions,  systems, 
emotions,  and  habits  by  employing  treas- 
ure, arms,  propaganda,  and  diplomatic  lec- 
tures? Can  they,  by  any  means  at  their 
disposal,  make  over  Europe  and  Asia,  provide 
democracy,  a  bill  of  rights,  and  economic 
security  for  everybody,  everjrwhere  In  the 
world?  With  all  due  respect  for  those  Amer- 
icans who  clamor  that  this  Is  the  mission 
of  the  United  States,  I  am  compelled  to  say 
that,  In  my  opinion,  their  exuberance  is  on 
a  par  with  the  childish  exuberance  of  the 
Bolshevik  Internationalists  who  preach  the 
gospel  of  one  model  for  the  whole  world. 
And  I  am  bound  to  say.  furthermore,  that  It 
is  an  exuberance  more  likely  to  bring  disas- 
ters upon  our  country  than  to  carry  happi- 
ness and  security  to  the  earths  weary 
multitudes. 

Against  embarking  on  such  a  crusade, 
surely  we  are  put  on  our  guard  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  World  War.  For  public 
consumption  and  partly  with  a  view  to  in- 
fluencing American  public  opinion,  several 
European  belligerents  put  forth  numerous 
formulations  of  war  origins  and  war  alms. 
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Later,  unexpected  revolutions  In  Russia, 
Germany,  gnd  Austria  ripped  open  the  dip- 
lomatic archives  of  those  countries.  Then 
were  revealed  to  us  the  maneuvers,  negotia- 
tions, and  secret  treaties  spread  over  many 
years,  which  preceded  and  accompanied  that 
World  War.  I  have  spent  many  weary  months 
studying  these  documents,  and  I  will  say. 
gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  these 
documents  do  not  show  that  the  European 
conflict  was,  in  the  aims  of  the  great  powers, 
a  war  for  democracy,  or  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States,  or  had  anything  to  do  with 
protecting  the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

And  to  state  the  case  mildly,  those  secret 
agreements  among  the  powers  do  not  ex- 
actly square  with  the  public  statements  of 
the  belligerents  respecting  the  origins  and 
aims  of  that  war.  Nor,  Indeed,  did  the  so- 
called  settlement  at  Paris  In  1919  exactly 
square  with  the  declared  war  aims  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  present  war  Is 
Identical  with  the  last  war  or  to  recite  that 
false  phrase,  "History  repeats  Itself" — for  it 
never  does.  Yet  we  do  know  that  the  present 
war  did  not  spring  out  of  a  vacuum,  nor 
merely  out  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  Its  ori- 
gins, nature,  and  course  are  rooted  in  the 
long  history  of  the  Old  World  and  the  long 
conflicts  of  the  great  powers.  In  the  light 
of  that  long  history  and  those  long  conflicts, 
a  discussion  of  their  mere  war  alms  shrivels 
into  futility. 

We.  however,  poised  now  on  the  brink  of 
the  fateful  decision  respecting  ourselves,  are 
under  positive  obligation  to  discviss  the  aims 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
the  activities  which  would  be  let  loose  under 
this  bill.  If  enacted.  Indeed.  It  becomes  the 
solemn  duty  of  all  Members  of  Congress  to 
do  this.  If  they  are  not  to  vote  thoughtlessly 
and  recklessly,  they  will  ask  themselves  cer- 
tain grave  questions  before  they  vote.  And  I 
may  say,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  do 
not  envy  you  that  solemn  tjisk  that  falls 
upon  you.  Congress  cannot  in  truth  escape 
these  questions,  for  it  will  be  answering 
them  if  it  passes  this  bill — answering  them 
conceivable  in  a  manner  fraught  with  In- 
finite tragedy  for  the  United  States. 

Here  are  the  questions: 

Does  Congress  Intend  to  guarantee  the 
present  extent,  economic  resources,  and  eco- 
nomic methods  of  the  British  Empire  forever 
to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  by  plac- 
ing the  unlimited  resources  of  the  United 
States  forever  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
Government,  however  constituted? 

Does  Congress  intend  to  supply  money, 
ships,  and  commodities  of  war  until  the 
French  Republic  is  restored,  until  the  In- 
tegrity of  Its  empire  is  assured,  until  all  the 
lands  run  over  by  Hitler  are  once  more  vested 
with  full  sovereignty,  until  Russia  has  re- 
turned to  Finland  and  Poland  the  territories 
wrested  from  them,  until  democracy  Is  re- 
established in  Greece,  until  the  King  of  Al- 
bania has  recovered  his  throne? 

Is  Congress  prepared  to  pour  out  American 
wealth  until  the  Chungking  Government  in 
China  has  conquered  the  Nanking  Govern- 
ment, until  Japan  is  expelled  from  the  con- 
tinent, until  Chinese  Communists  are  flnally 
suppressed,  and  until  Soviet  Russia  is  pushed 
back  within  the  old  Russian  borders? 

And  if  European  or  Asiatic  powers  should 
propose  to  make  settlements  without  provid- 
ing democracy,  a  bill  of  rights,  and  economic 
security  for  everybody,  everywhere,  will  Con- 
gress insist  that  they  keep  on  fighting  until 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  satis- 
fied with  the  result?  If  none  of  the  coun- 
tries deemed  under  the  terms  of  this  bill  to 
be  defending  the  United  States  succeeds  in 
defeating  its  enemy  with  the  material  aid 
rendered  by  the  United  States,  will  Congress 
throw  millions  of  boys  after  the  billions  in 
dollars? 


Two  more  crucial  questions  are  before  our 
Nation  in  council.  After  Europe  has  been 
turned  Into  flaming  shambles,  with  revolu- 
tions exploding  right  and  left,  will  this  Con- 
gress be  able  to  supply  the  men,  money, 
talents  necessary  to  reestablish  and  maintain 
order  and  security  there?  Are  the  Members 
of  Congress  absolutely  sure,  as  they  think 
about  this  bill,  that  the  flames  of  war  and 
civil  commotion  will  not  spread  to  our  coun- 
try? That,  when  the  war  boom  of  fools'  gold 
has  burst  with  terrific  force.  Congress  will 
be  able  to  cope  at  home  with  the  problems 
of  unemployment  and  debts  with  which  it 
had  wrestled  for  years  prior  to  this  present 
false  prosperity  by  borrowing  money  to  meet 
the  needs  of  distressed  farmers,  distressed 
Industries,  the  distressed  third  of  the 
Nation? 

As  a  nation  In  council,  we  should  not  mis- 
lead ourselves  by  phrases  and  phantoms. 
The  present  business  of  our  Congress,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  not  to  split  hairs  over  the 
mere  language  of  this  bill,  or  to  try  to  re- 
strict its  consequences  to  1  or  2  years  of 
Presidential  experimentation.  The  present 
business  of  Congress  Is  to  decide  now.  in 
voting  on  this  bill,  whether  it  is  prepared 
on  a  show-down  to  carry  our  country  Into 
the  war  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  thus  set  the 
whole  world  on  fire,  or  whether  it  is  re- 
solved, on  a  show-down,  to  stay  out  to  the 
last  ditch,  and  preserve  one  stronghold  of 
order  and  sanity  even  against  the  gates  of 
hell."  Here,  on  this  continent.  I  believe  we 
may  be  secure,  and  should  make  ourselves 
secure  from  the  kind  of  conflict  and  terror- 
ism In  which  the  old  worlds  have  Indulged 
for  such  long  ages  of  time. 

In  opposing  this  bill  I  am  not  insisting 
upon  negation.  A  plan  for  constructive  ac- 
tion Is  possible  and  desirable.  I  propose,  flrst 
of  all,  that  Congress  reject  this  bill  with  such 
force  that  no  President  of  the  United  States 
will  ever  dare  again.  In  all  our  history,  to 
ask  It  to  suspend  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  cf  this  land  and  to  confer  upon  him  lim- 
itless dictatorial  powers  over  life  and  death. 

I  propose  that  this  Congress  then  resume 
the  legislative  power  assigned  to  it  by  the 
supreme  law  of  this  land,  and,  by  speclflc 
legislation  of  its  own  drafting,  authorize  us- 
ing the  credit  of  our  Government  In  aid  of 
American  industries  engaged  in  supplying 
Great  Britain  with  goods,  under  positive  con- 
ditions, coordinated  with  American  defense 
production.  Such  legislation  would  put  lim- 
its on  the  amount  and  terms  of  such  credit. 
It  would  place  the  amount  generously  above 
a  careful  estimate  of  British  needs.  It  would 
make  the  credit  immediately  available — with- 
in 48  hours.  It  would  require  pledges  from 
the  British  Government  based  on  assets  avail- 
able to  It  In  the  United  States  and  elsewhere, 
but  not  Instantly  realizable.  It  would  enable 
the  British  Government  to  draw  upon  the 
full  capacity  of  American  Industries  as  rapid- 
ly as  untrammeled  American  enterprise  can 
develop  that  capacity.  It  would  furnish  aid 
to  Great  Britain  without  erecting  a  bureau- 
cratic monstrosity  which  would  frighten  and 
divide  oiu  Nation  and  thrust  the  agencies  of 
our  Government  into  the  very  midst  of  bellig- 
erent activities. 

Such  legislation  would  keep  the  war-mak- 
ing powers  in  the  hands  of  Congress  where  it 
belongs  under  the  Constitution,  under  every 
decent,  patriotic  conception  of  American 
democracy,  under  every  ideal  cherished  by  the 
American  people  since  the  foundation  of  our 
Republic.  Finally  and  fimdamentally.  It 
would  conserve  our  energies  and  our  great 
powers  for  that  day  when  the  United  States, 
strong  and  unafraid,  may.  in  keeping  with  Its 
historic  traditions,  tender  to  the  shattered  na- 
tions of  the  earth  those  services  which  It  can 
competently  offer,  in  keeping  with  our  peace 
and  security  on  this  continent. 


Shoe  Contracts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  J.  CONNERY 

or  MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  February  12.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  MAXWELL  FIELD.  EXECU- 
TIVE SECRETARY  OF.,  THE  NEW  ENG- 
LAND SHOE  AND  LEATHER  ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
taken  the  floor  recently  In  the  matter  of 
shoe  contracts,  I  am  herewith  inserting 
the  letter  which  I  have  Just  received 
from  Maxwell  Field,  executive  secretary 
of  the  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather 
Association,  in  order  that,  in  fairness,  the 
other  side  might  be  heard: 

New  England  Shoe  and 

Leather  Association, 
Boston,  Mass.,  February  4. 1941. 
Hon.  Lawrence  J.  Connert. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Connert:  Your  remarks 
on  the  House  floor  last  Wednesday,  January 
29,  have  Just  come  to  our  attention. 

As  the  representative  of  the  New  England 
shoe  and  leather  Industry,  numbering  all  lead- 
ing concerns  In  your  district,  we  wish  to  ad- 
vise you  In  their  behalf  that  your  statements 
were  not  at  all  correct  and  unfairly  reflect 
on  the  Integrity  of  the  finest  men  In  our  In- 
dustry. 

You  assert  In  substance  tliat  Mr.  Folsom 
purchased  shoes  cheaper  for  the  Government 
than  ex-Governor  Murphy  has  done  since  Mr. 
Folsom's  resignation,  and  furthermore  that 
the  orders  of  the  J.  F.  McElwaln  Co.  have  in- 
creased threefold,  and  their  prices  have  In- 
creased since  Mr.  Murphy's  appointment  as 
a  "shoe  expert." 

To  my  knowledge  these  are  the  correct  facts 
of  this  Important  matter: 

1.  In  the  matter  of  the  Government's  pur- 
chase of  shoes  during  1940,  It  paid  less  for 
army  shoes  that  year  than  It  did  In  1039, 
although  12  times  as  many  pairs  were  bought. 
During  the  whole  of  1939  a  total  of  531.140 
pairs  were  purchased  at  an  average  cost  of 
$3.13.  but  In  1940  the  Army's  average  price 
was  brought  down  to  $2.87.  although  pur- 
chases were  in  excess  of  6.000,000  pairs. 

2.  The  higher  prices  bid  on  these  army 
shoes  by  the  J.  F.  McElwaln  Co.,  referred  to 
by  you,  were  due  solely  to  changes  in  market 
conditions  and  price-  for  the  leathers  and 
other  materials  going  Into  these  shoes.  Thus, 
in  August  1940.  light  native  cowhides  were 
quoted  at  9>2  cents  and  Colorado  steers  at 
9  cents  per  pound.  In  October,  comparable 
prices  were  14  and  12  cents,  and  in  December 
they  were  13  and  12 '/2  cents,  respectively. 
Furihermcre,  do  you  not  think  it  most  sig- 
nificant that  the  company  In  question  was 
low  bidder  on  each  separate  proposal,  when 
according  to  your  Insinuations  It  would  have 
been  to  its  advantage  to  secure  a  higher  price 
on  its  later  bids? 

3.  The  quantities  of  shoes  which  can  be 
awarded  each  successful  bidder  have  beea 
limited  by  the  Government  authorities  them- 
selves, so  that  there  Is  no  truth  in  the  charge 
that  this  company  or  any  of  the  larger  com- 
panies mentioned  by  you  "dominate  tb« 
Government." 
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4.  What  authority  have  you  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  little  fellow  does  not  even  get 
consideration?  The  facts  are  that  since  last 
September  more  shoe  manufacturers  have 
received    some    Government    business    with 

~¥ach  shoe  order — 11  In  September.  22  In  Oc- 
tober, and  25  last  December.  In  thla  last 
order  18  companies  are  from  New  England 
and  the  1.155.000  pairs  of  shoes  they  received 
through  fair  open  bids  represent  many  weeks' 
work  for  the  thousands  of  workers  they  em- 
ploy, and  for  many  more  thousands  em- 
ployed In  our  Massachusetts  leather-tanning 
and  allied  Industries.  And  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  of  the  smallest  companies  able  to 
produce  Army  shoes  participated  In  this  last 
award — the  Shelby  Shoe  Co..  of  Salem,  in 
your  own  district. 

5.  The  innuendo  about  Mr.  Murphy  is  en- 
tirely unwarranted.  He  Is  one  of  the  most 
respected,  ablest,  and  fairest  members  of  our 
Ihdustry,  and  his  recent  appointment  met 
with  the  approval  of  everyone  In  the  trade. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  Mxirphy  In  his  present  po- 
sition has  no  authority  to  make  purchases 
or  approve  prices  for  any  piirchases  which 
the  War  Department  may  make  of  Army 
■hoes. 

6.  Finally,  the  newspaper  article  you  re- 
ferred to  has  been  entirely  discredited,  and 
Messrs.  Pearson  and  Allen  In  their  column  on 
January  29  carried  a  brief  acknowledgment 
of  our  correction  of  their  slanderous  remarks. 

We  have  written  you  aa  painstakingly  as 
we  have,  and  at  such  length.  In  the  personal 
belief  that  you  have  been  an  unknowing 
victim  of  an  individual  who  deliberately  mis- 
informed you  of  the  true  facts  of  the  case. 

Please  be  assured  that  we  shall  be  only  too 
happy  to  fiUTilsh  you  at  any  time  with  all 
available  facts  about  our  industry,  which  is 
•uch  an  Important  Industrial  division  of  yoiu- 
district. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Maxwcix  PmD, 
Executixie  Secretary. 


The  Leod-LcAse  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OV  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tftursday.  February  13, 1941 


BDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BAPTIST  M^SAGE 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Baptist  Message  for  February  4. 1941: 

{From   the  Baptist  Message  of  February  4. 
19411 

ntBSXDElfT  ROCSEVrLT'S  LEND-LEASE  BILL 

President  Roosevelt's  lend-lease  bill,  which 
proposes  to  give  Britain  fxill  support  short  of 
war,  is  faring  better  in  the  Congress  than  we 
had  feared.  While  a  number  of  politicians 
of  the  isolationist  brand  are  railing  against 
the  bill,  a  large  majority  of  the  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  seemed  determined  to  rush 
the  bill  through  with  utmost  speed.  This,  we 
believe,  is  the  will  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  people. 

If  Great  Britain  Is  our  first  line  of  de- 
fuse— and  that  is  quite  geneially  admitted — 


we  cannot  afford  to  do  anything  short  of  our 
best  in  furnishing  her  with  airplanes,  guns, 
ammunitions,  etc.,  and  do  it  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. The  fact  is  our  great  defense  program 
that  our  Government  is  seeking  frantically 
to  set  In  motion  is  In  Itself  an  admission  on 
our  part  that  if  Great  Britain  is  defeated  we 
will  be  compelled  sooner  or  later  to  go  to  war 
with  Nazi  Germany. 

Why,  then,  should  we  waste  time  quibbling 
over  how  much  aid  we  should  give  England, 
when  we  admit  that  her  defeat  will  ultimately 
mean  that  we  will  be  compelled  to  send  our 
boys  to  battle  with  the  Nazis?  If  we  can 
furnish  Britain  with  war  equipment  and 
enable  her  to  defeat  Germany,  ihen  why  delay 
If  it  means  that  our  own  boys  will  be  obliged 
to  face  Hitler's  merciless  hordes? 

Some  of  the  arguments  of  the  Isolationist 
politicians  against  the  lend-lease  bill  are 
practically  the  same  arguments  advanced  by 
statesmen  of  the  Low  Countries  of  Europe. 
They  were  uncompromisingly  for  neutrality 
until  Hitler's  hordes  swallowed  them  up. 

America  should  not  allow  herself  to  be  led 
by  such  forgetful  politicians. 


Hairy  Bridges 
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OF 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

or  CALIFORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  February  13. 1941 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General  in  connection  with  Harry 
Bridges,  commending  and  congratulating 
him  upon  the  action  he  has  taken  In 
bringing  that  individual  to  trial.  I  have 
also  directed  the  attention  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bridges 
should  be  tried  for  perjury  on  account  of 
those  three  or  four  statements  he  made 
under  oath  before  United  States  Govern- 
ment officials  on  their  forms.  This  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  the  Landis  case,  be- 
cause the  Landis  case  was  not  a  court 
case  and  the  claim  is  made  that  perjury 
could  not  be  committed  in  that  case  be- 
cause he  was  not  being  tried  before  a 
judge.  But  these  records  are  records 
signed  under  affidavit  and  are  on  United 
States  forms.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Bridges 
is  guilty  of  perjury  and  that  charge 
should  be  pressed  in  addition  to  the 
charge  of  communism. 

Mr.  RICH.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Rich  1 . 

Mr.  RICH.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
believe  that  he  should  be  tried  in  every 
conceivable  way  because  of  the  fact  he 
has  been  so  un-American  in  his  activities? 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.    I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  RICH.  And  we  should  take  every 
means  possible  to  get  him  out  of  the 
country? 

Mr.  LET  AND  M.  FORD.  Yes.  He 
should  be  tried  for  every  offense  of  which 
he  is  guilty. 


HoTJSE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington.  D  C,  February  13,  1941. 
ThiB  Honorable  Robert  H.  Jackson, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  Department  of  Justice, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Attornet  General:  I  have 
noticed  with  great  interest  that  deportation 
proceedings  against  Harry  R.  Bridges  were 
ordered  by  you  on  the  basis  of  a  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  report  that  Bridges 
is  a  Communist.  I  wish  to  congratulate  you 
and  commend  you  for  this  action. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  interested  In 
this  matter  for  some  time.  The  reason  for 
my  interest  is,  no  doubt,  well  known  to  you 
because  I  live  in  California  and  know  of  some 
of  the  destructive  activities  that  have  been 
carried  on  by  this  man,  the  details  of  which 
I  believe  "ou  are  already  familiar  with  and 
which  I  will  not  set  forth  here. 

I  have  always  tried  to  approach  this  matter 
from  a  purely  American  and  nonpartisan 
angle,  believing  the  best  interests  of  this 
country  would  be  served  If  Harry  Bridges 
were  deported  to  Australia.  I  want  to  be 
helpful  to  you  in  any  way  that  I  can,  and  I 
do  believe  that  when  this  hearing  is  held  it 
should  be  a  complete  hearing  and  that  all  the 
evidence  that  may  bear  on  the  deportation 
of  this  gentleman  should  be  presented. 

I  therefore  call  particular  attention  to  the 
several  applications  for  American  citizenship 
filed  by  Harry  Bridges,  under  oath,  to  the 
United  States  Government,  the  original  rec- 
ord of  which  can  and  should  be  produced  at 
this  trial,  and  the  charge  of  perjury  pressed; 
and  If  this  is  done,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
Bridges  can  be  convicted  of  perjury,  for  which 
he  can  be  deported. 

Following  is  Bridges'  record  with  reference 
to  application  for  citizenship: 

May  7,  1920,  came  to  the  United  States  and 
registered  as  an  alien. 

Jiily  13,  1921.  filed  first  papers  for  applica- 
tion for  American  citizenship. 

August  9,  1928.  again  filed  first  papers  mak- 
ing his  declaration  before  the  clerk  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  California.  He  stated  under  oath 
that  he  was  married  and  that  the  name  of 
his  wife  was  Agnes. 

May  2,   1936,   form   entitled    "Preliminary 
Form  for   a  Declaration   of  Intention"  was'^ 
signed  and  filled  out. 

May  1,  1934,  in  the  above  form  he  stated 
he  was  married  on  May  1,  1934,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

December  2,  1923,  Bridges  stated  that  he 
was  married  on  this  date  under  the  name  of 
Harry  Renton  Bridges  to  Agnes  Bridges,  and 
this  statement  was  made  by  him  in  report 
filed  with  district  director  of  immigration  at 
San  Francisco  on  January  22,  1935. 

I  have  the  original  letter  in  my  possession 
of  the  registrar  of  vital  statistics  of  the  State 
of  California,  as  of  December  19,  1938,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"There  is  no  record  In  California  of  Harry 
Renton  Bridges  and  Agnes  Brown  (or  Mc- 
Clay)  having  been  married  either  on  Decem- 
ber 2.  1923,  or  May  1,  1934,  nor  on  any  other 
date  between  July  1005  and  June  30.  1938." 

It  is  clear  that  Bridges  did  not  press  his  ap- 
plications for  citizenship  because  he  had 
made  statements  in  there,  under  oath,  with 
reference  to  his  marriage,  which  were  un- 
true. He  not  only  did  this  in  one  applica- 
tion but  he  did  it  In  several.  These  appli- 
cations were  aU  made  to  the  United  States 
Government  and  signed  by  him,  and  the  law 
specifically  required  him  to  teU  the  truth,  an.l 
in  this  he  committed  perjury,  and  I  think 
there  is  no  question  but  that  if  he  is  held 
to  account  for  his  sworn  statements  he  can 
and  will  be  deported. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  United 
States   Government    ever    permit    aliens   to 
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swear  falsely  and  get  away  with  It,  these 
records  would  be  useless  and  not  worth 
taking. 

I  draw  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that 
these  filings  before  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  official  forms,  should  not  be 
confused  with  any  of  the  statements  made 
before  the  Landis  hearing.  These  are  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  and  have  no  bearing  on  the 
Landing  hearing  whatsoever  Many  persons 
have  confused  the  statements  made  at  the 
Landis  hearing  and  have  said  that  Bridges 
could  not  be  prosecuted  for  perjury  there- 
under because  of  the  standing  and  status  of" 
the  Landis  committee,  which  had  no  real 
legal  standing  as  a  court. 

1  certainly  think  this  matter  of  perjury 
should  be  thoroughly  handled,  gone  into,  and 
pressed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

LELAND  M  Ford. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  February  13, 1941 


POEM  BY  MARTIN  F.  OWENS.  AND  ARTICLE 
BY  yARDIS  FISHER 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  a  poem  by  Martin  F.  Owens, 
entitled  "The  Call  of  War,"  and  an  article 
by  Vardis  Fisher,  published  in  the  Idaho 
Daily  Statesman  of  January  17,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record   as  follows: 

The  Call  of  War 

(By  Martin  F.  Owens) 

Send  me  your  youth,  the  best  of  your  youth. 

The  courageous,  clean  and  strong — 
From  city,  hamlet,  and  countryside 

Where  life  is  a  careless  song 
Have  him  forget  his  house  of  dreams 

With  ivy  "round  the  door, 
For  I  have  a  task  for  his  eager  feet. 

Wallowing  deep  In  gore. 
Send  me  your  youth,  the  pick  of  your  youth, 

You  may  keep  the  other  kind. 
I'll  tear  the  song  from  his  careless  lips — 

The  dreams  from  his  boyish  mind. 
I'll  drive  him  out  where  the  cannons  roar, 

And  rend  him  limb  from  limb — 
And  when   I'm  through  you  can  have  him 
back. 

Or  all  that  is  left  of  him. 
In  a  heart  that's  free  from  brutality, 

I  will  sow  the  seed  of  hate 
Till  he  goes  forth  with  a  lust  to  kill 

Like  a  crazed  inebriate. 
I'll  twist  his  soul  with  shameful  lies. 

As  he  carries  my  banners  high — 
And  prate  to  him  of  a  sacred  cause, 

While  he  stumbles  out  to  die. 
You've  sent  me  your  youth,  the  best  of  your 
youth, 

A  thousand  times  or  more — 
And  I've  left  their  bones  in  a  shallow  grave 

On  some  beleagured  shore. 
I've  plundered  the  world  and  laid  It  waste 

With  youth  as  my  helpless  tools.     < 
Each  time  I  call,  you  send  them  all. 

For  you  are  such  hopeless  fools. 


I  From    the    Idaho    Dally    Statesman,    Boise, 

Idaho,  of  January  17,  1941) 
Emotional  Hysteeia.  Promoted  by  England, 

Leads      Nation      Toward      War,      Thinks 

Fiskeh 

(By  Vardis   Fisher) 

I  have  talked  with  several  Idahoans  who 
feel  as  I  do,  that  in  the  editorial  columns  of 
the  Statesman  there  has  recently  been  a 
drift  toward  war.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Statesman  wants  war  any  more  than  I  want 
it;  I  mean  that  it  is  moving  toward  that 
emotional  hysteria  which  will  make  our  par- 
ticipation inevitable.  In  many  public 
speeches  recently  and  in  many  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles  I  have  heard  or  seen 
the  statement  that  our  survival  as  a  democ- 
racy lies  in  an  English  victory,  and  that 
England  will  lose  if  we  do  not  give  all  possible 
assistance. 

My  position,  I  am  aware.  Is  not  a  popular 
one;  but  I  live,  thank  God,  In  a  country 
where  it  is  still  possible  to  say  what  I  think. 
Let  me  make  it  plain  that  no  person  loathes 
more  than  I  the  repressive  and  brutal  meth- 
ods of  Hitlerlsm,  or  has  deeper  S3rmpathy  for 
the  small  and  defenseless  nations  which  Ger- 
man leadership  has  violated.  That  is  my 
emotional  attitude.  In  this  short  article  I 
am  going  to  think  with  my  mind. 

SAYS    ENGLAND    FORCED    SHOW-DOWN 

At  the  present  moment  Germany-«nd  the 
British  Empire  are  at  war.  The  first  Is  fight- 
ing to  become  a  world  ix)wer:  the  second  is 
fighting  to  keep  Germany  from  becoming 
such  a  power.  Twice  in  the  last  25  years, 
England  has  declared  war  on  Germany;  and 
neither  In  1914  nor  in  1939  did  Germany 
want  war  with  England.  England  forced  the 
show-down,  and  to  understand  why.  we  must 
glance  briefly  at  the  Bi'ltlsh  Empire. 

The  Empire  of  Great  Britain  is  today,  and 
has  been  for  3  centuries,  the  mightiest  of 
all  nations.  In  manpower  and  resources  it 
exceeds  the  United  States  or  Germany  or  any 
other  country  After  becoming  such  a  power, 
it  Tesolved.  as  a  part  of  its  national  policy, 
to  resist  the  emergence  in  both  hemispheres 
of  any  power  able  to  challenge  its  supremacy. 
That  Is  why  it  did  its  best  during  our  Civil 
War  to  aid  the  Confederacy  and  split  this 
Nation  in  two.  With  all  the  skill  of  British 
diplomacy  and  maneuvering  it  strove  to  make 
two  separate  nations  of  the  United  States, 
and  thereby  condemn  both  to  the  role  of 
second-rate  powers  Failing  in  that  under- 
handed plot.  England  gave  up  its  hope  of 
dominance  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
confined  its  efforts  to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

GERMANY  CHALLENGES 

In  that  hemisphere  the  most  persistent 
challenger  of  its  dominance  has  been  Ger- 
many since  the  time  of  Napoleon. 

It  is  said  by  many  Americans  that  England 
today  has  no  designs  on  the  territory  of  any 
other  nation.  That  is  not  surprising.  Its 
Imperialism  has  fed  so  gluttonously  in  the 
past  that  the  Hon  is  still  trying  to  digest  his 
gorge.  Tliat  he  has  not  done  so  is  made 
clear  by  the  fact  that  Ireland  and  India  are 
not  assisting  today,  South  Africa  almost  re- 
belled, and  Canada  at  first  was  very  luke- 
warm. When  the  children  of  the  parents 
have  so  little  willingness  to  help,  why  should 
we,  a  distant  relative,  have  so  much? 

The  British  Empire  covers  almost  two-fifths 
of  the  world's  land  and  embraces  almost  two- 
fifths  of  its  population.  That  would  seem 
to  be  enough  for  any  one  nation  to  control. 
It  Is  also  said  that  Germany  has  designs  on 
what  belongs  to  others.  That  is  not  surpris- 
ing, either.  England  and  the  United  States 
have  had  such  designs  in  the  past,  and  it  was 
through  conquest,  especially  in  the  case  of 
England,  that  they  have  become  the  world's 
two  mightiest  powers,  the  one  ruling  the 
Eastern  and  the  other  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Between  them  they  have  practically 
dominated  the  world.    Germany  is  trying  to 


travel  the  road  down  which  England  and  the 
United  States  have  come. 

REAL  REASON   FOR   WAX 

In  seizing  and  subjugating.  Germany  Is 
doing  only  what  England  did  In  India  and 
South  Africa  and  elsewhere  Germany  wants 
to  become  a  world  power,  England  does  not 
want  her  to,  an^  they  are  at  war.  That's  the 
reason  they  fought  last  time.  After  the  last 
war  England  set  up  a  lot  of  buffer  states  in  an 
effort  to  fence  Germany  off  and  keep  her  sec- 
ond-rate. When  Germany  violated  the  In- 
tegrity of  these  states  and  others.  England 
found  an  excuse  to  declare  war  a  second  time. 
She  declared  war  not  because  she  gives  a 
tinker's  hoot  about  Poland  or  Belgium  or 
Holland  or  Norway  as  nations  in  their  own 
right;  she  declared  war  because  as  nations 
th^y  help  her  maintain  her  supremacy  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  From  her  point  of  view, 
that  is  good  business  and  plain  common  sense. 
From  Germany's  point  of  view,  it  is  the  effort 
of  a  bully  to  hold  on  to  more  than  her  share 
of  the  world's  goods  and  markets. 

From  our  point  of  view,  it  should  be  at>so- 
lutely  none  of  our  business.  One  nation  is 
fighting  to  keep  her  loot;  another  is  fighting 
to  get  some  loot;  and  if  we  enter  the  war, 
what  shaU  we  be  fighting  for? 

WE  must  crcsaok 

Because  we're  a  nation  of  sentimental 
adolescents,  we'll  say.  as  we  said  last  time, 
that  we're  fighting  for  something  high  and 
holy.  When  we  fight,  we  have  to  embark  on 
a  crusade.  To  admit  that  we're  fighting  to 
help  the  mightiest  power  on  earth  keep  what 
she  had  stolen  would  outrage  our  simple 
souls;  so  we  shall  go  in  again  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  If  President 
Roosevelt  were  to  say,  "England  might  lose 
some  of  the  land  she  has  grabbed  from  weaker 
peoples  if  we  don't  get  in  and  help  her,"  we'd 
say  "To  the  devil  with  it.  When  we  fight, 
we  fight  for  a  great  cause."  And  so.  with  the 
help  of  English  propaganda,  he  is  giving  us  a 
noble  cause  and  were  getting  mighty  excited 
about  it. 

Wilson  and  the  English  Ambassador  fed  us 
the  same  sentimental  hokum.  In  fact,  when 
Wilson  ran  for  a  second  term  on  a  pledge  to 
keep  us  out,  he  intended,  as  has  been  proved 
since,  to  take  us  in,  and  was  therefore  guilty 
of  high  treason.  But  we  forget  and  forgive 
little  things  like  that. 

USE  intelligence 

If,  instead  of  listening  to  emotional 
typhoons  likr  Dorothy  Thompson  and  Pegler 
and  many  more,  we  were  to  look  at  the  mat- 
ter calmly  with  our  intelligence,  we  should 
have  to  admit  these  things:  First,  that  Eng- 
land is  fighting  to  keep  her  loot  and  to  keep 
Germany  second  or  third  rate,  and  that  Ger- 
many Is  fighting  to  get  some  loot  and  become 
a  world  power;  secondly,  that,  If  left  alone, 
neither  of  them  can  win.  but  must  fight  to  a 
stalemate  and  perhaps  learn  a  lesson  that  all 
bullies  should  be  forced  to  learn;  and,  thirdly, 
that  If  we  go  in,  or  even  continue  to  assist 
short  of  armed  intervention,  we  shall  only  be 
fighting  and  giving  to  help  England  keep  her 
domination  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  We 
can  call  it  by  a  lot  of  nice  names,  but  we 
won't  change  the  facts. 

In  fact,  we  are  already  calling  it  by  fancy 
names — Just  as  we  did  last  time.  We  are  say- 
ing we  are  going  to  save  democracy — but  we 
forget  that  we  can  never  lose  our  democracy 
as  long  as  the  majority  of  us  want  to  keep  it; 
and  if  the  majority  of  us  don't  want  to  keep 
it,  then  we  oiight  to  lose  it.  We  are  saying 
that  if  England  loses,  we'll  be  invaded.  I 
suppose  that  all  started  with  Orson  Welles.  A 
war-like  President  and  English  propaganda 
can  make  us  believe  anything.  They  could 
make  us  believe  that  we're  in  danger  of  In- 
vasion from  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  or  from  the 
poor  little  Republic  of  Mexico— and  we'd 
shiver  with  fear  and  cough  up  our  last  dollar. 
We're  saying  that  England  Is  in  grave  perlL 
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Now  England  wants  us  to  get  In — nobody 
denies  that;  and  what  a  fool  England  would 
be  if  she  did  not  tell  us  over  and  over  and 
over  that  she  is  in  grave  danger.  If  she's 
not  In  grave  danger,  there's  no  reason  to 
help;  and  so  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  con- 
vince us  that  she  is — and  that  has  been 
""~pcetty  easy  with  oiu"  President's  help.  She's 
'  gettlfig-thfi^evll  bombed  out  ^f  her.  but  she 
Isn't  within  a  million  miles  of  defeat.  Never- 
theless, It's  a  part  of  the  propaganda,  of 
course,  to  make  us  believe  she  Is  at  the  point 
of  going  under:  and  every  time  she  sends  an 
SOS,  Dorothy  Thompson  yanks  her  hair, 
Pegler  sobs  wildly  In  his  column,  the  Presi- 
dent's baritone  gives  us  another  batch  of 
high-sounding  phrases,  alarms,  and  threats, 
8  million  other  voices  take  up  the  cry  and 
beat  the  tom-toms;  and  It  doesn't  take  much 
of  that  sort  of  thing  to  make  us  grab  our 
guns  and  hike  to  some  far  shore  to  find  an 
enemy.    We  love  it. 

A  nation  of  emotional  kibitzers,  we  love 
to  poke  our  holy  crusading  noses  into  brawls 
thousands  of  miles  from  us.  And  we  don't 
do  it  for  any  shoddy  reasons.  We  do  It  to 
aave  something  that  Is  good  and  to  murder 
some  villain  who  Is  very  bad. 

And  England,  who  feels  for  us  pitying  con- 
descension when  she  does  not  need  us.  smiles 
up  her  sleeve  and  knows  that  her  world-wide 
empire,  looted  from  weaker  peoples,  will  al- 
ways be  safe  as  long  as  she  can  sell  us  any 
kind  of  bugaboo  or  crusade;  and  when  It's 
all  over.  If  we  send  an  idealist  like  Wilson  to 
maneuver  a  Just  peace,  she  will  take  care  of 
him.  She  knows  what  she  has  and  how  she 
got  it  and  how  to  hang  on  to  it — with  our 
help. 

If  the  tables  were  turned,  if  we  were 
fighting  to  hang  on  to  what  we  have  here, 
and  were  opposed  by  a  powerfxU  competitor, 
woxild  England  leap  to  our  assistance? 
Could  we  sell  her  a  fine  Christmas-looking 
package  of  bugaboos  and  crusades?  Could 
we  convince  her  that  If  we  lost  the  enemy 
would  march  right  over  and  blow  her  off 
the  map?  Could  we  convince  her  that  de- 
mocracy would  perish  if  she  did  not  Jump 
In  with  her  pounds  and  ships? 

Of  course  not.  She  would  sit  back  In  ber 
Imperial  armchair  and  smile,  and  beyond 
doubt  she  would  hope  deep  in  her  heart 
that  both  we  and  our  enemy  would  take  an 
awfiil  licking  and  be  reduced  to  second-rate 
powers,  for  that  would  leave  her  the  boss  In 
both  hemispheres — as  she  used  to  be. 

HTTLBI  IB  A  VOOL 

But  we're  not  wise  old  England.  We  love 
to  be  sold  hoaxes  if  they're  done  tip  In  gay 
parcels  and  labeled,  "In  God  we  trust." 
We  love  to  be  scared  out  of  our  boots. 
Hitler  In  many  ways  Is  a  fool.  If  he  bad 
said  to  England.  "I  want  the  United  States 
to  help  you.  so  tell  me  what  to  say  to  help 
you  get  them  In."  England  would  have  said, 
"Tell  them  after  you  destroy  England  you're 
going  over  and  mop  them  up."  But  Eng- 
land dldnt  have  to  tell  him  to  say  that. 
Being  a  frantic  child  and  a  paranoiac,  he 
said  It  anyway — as  a  vain  and  silly  boost, 
for  he  can't  even  get  across  20  miles  of 
English  Channel.  But  he  said  It,  quite  as 
England  wanted  him  to.  and  from  college 
presidents  down  to  bootblacks  we  began  to 
quake  and  let  off  fearful  yells,  and  both 
England  and  our  President  made  the  most 
of  them.  The  only  person  who  has  given 
Hitler's  silly  boast  the  contempt  It  deserves 
is  Lindbergh. 

As  If  it  were  not  enough  to  offer  to  our 
Increduloxis  amazement  the  feeble  notion  of 
Germany's  coming  over  here,  we  were  handed 
»  second  monstrosity  If  England  loses.  It 
will  have  to  surrender  Its  navy,  and  then 
whereTl  we  be?  Right  where  we  are — because 
only  an  Orson  Welles  fan.  scared  to  death  and 
scribbling  his  last  will,  could  ever  be  dolt 


enough  to  Imagine  that  the  British  Navy  will 
ever  be  surrendered.  The  British  Isles  may 
be  knocked  to  pieces  with  bombs;  but  in 
that  case  the  Oovertmient  of  Great  Britain 
will  have  made  arrangements  to  flee  to  an- 
other part  of  the  Empire.  Just  the  same,  it's 
a  good  ogre  to  scare  us  with.  The  President 
can  say,  "Prom  Africa  to  South  America  is 
only  the  distance  from  Boston  to  Denver." 
That's  all.  you  poor  benighted  Jittery  Ameri- 
cans. Just  a  little  matter  of  2,000  miles 
plus.  Just  a  5-m!nute  hop  for  a  German 
setting  out  before  breakfast  to  lick  the  tar 
out  of  Brazil. 

But  It  works.  We  love  to  be  scared  and 
threatei^ed:  and  when  our  President  roars  In 
that  Hyde  Park  baritone  that  South  America 
is  only  2.000  miles  from  Africa,  we  Implore 
him  to  take  otir  last  dollar  and  build  another 
ship,  and  go  to  bed  and  shake  all  night.  We 
enjoy  having  our  nobler  nature  appealed  to 
by  that  weak  little  handful  of  a  nation  called 
the  British  Empire.  We're  a  resurrected 
knight  of  the  Holy  Grail  who  must  lope  over 
to  Evirope  every  20  years  to  restore  its  vulgar 
and  mxirderous  feuds  to  sweetness  and  light. 

And  right  now.  Hitler's  childish  boasts,  our 
President's  warmongering,  and  England's  in- 
comparably clever  propaganda,  have  us  beat- 
ing our  breasts.  It's  high  time  we  saved  de- 
mocracy again,  and  believe  me,  we'll  do  it: 
and  after  It's  all  over,  and  we've  got  our  silly 
meddling  fingers  burned  again,  we'll  yell  like 
the  devil  about  our  war  debts  and  murmur 
tenderly  toward  the  Flnlands.  We  don't 
mind  a  fine  and  holy  crusade  now  and  then, 
but  we  want  to  be  paid  for  It.  We'll  outlaw 
the  defaulting  nations  and  figure  up  the  in- 
terest and  principal  and  at  last  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  little  expedition  to  make 
Europe  smell  fragrant  cost  us  a  frightful  sum. 
Well  be  fearfully  mad  about  It — until  Eng- 
land needs  us  again. 

And  it  serves  us  right. 


The    Farm   Vote   Against   the 
Administratioii  in  1940 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLOBAOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  February  13, 1941 


LETTER  FROM  HERMAN  H.  DAVIS,  OF 
SPRINGFIELD,  COLO. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  personal  friend  of  mine  from  the 
wide-open  spaces  took  his  pen  in  hand 
one  rainy  day  last  week  and  wrote  me  a 
letter  which  explains  why  the  farmers  in 
Colorado  voted  against  the  administra- 
tion last  November.  The  author  is  Her- 
man H.  Davis,  of  Springfield,  Colo.  His 
analysis  should  prove  interesting  to 
many,  and  I  therefore  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
Mr.  Davis  is  a  lifelong  Democrat  and  sup- 
ported the  administration  last  fall. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro,  as 
follows: 

Yes,  the  farmer  of  the  Middle  West  voted 
against  the  administration  In  the  last  elec- 


tion. He  didn't  do  this  because  he  thought 
the  farm  program  was  a  bad  thing  and  ruin- 
ing the  country;  he  doesn't  believe  that.  His 
actions  were  not  so  much  political  as  they 
were  psychological.  The  mistakes  of  .the  hu- 
man race  are  largely  the  result  of  the  human 
element  In  most  of  our  problems.  To  most 
Congressmen  the  farm  problem  is  largely  a 
theoretical  one.  To  the  farmer  it  is  a  condi- 
tion— an  everyday  human  condition.  With- 
in the  last  8  years  we  have  had  two  periods 
of  Intense  drought.  During  those  periods 
the  farm  program  was  largely  a  relief  pro- 
gram with  the  farmer  participating  In  the 
program  from  economic  necessity  and  re- 
ceiving payments  that  he  couldn't  afford  to 
refuse  He  now  resents  that  help  because 
in  the  beginning  It  had  the  appearance  of 
relief  as  a  social  smirch  on  his  independent 
status.  There  is  no  more  proudful  group  In 
the  United  States  than  the  farmer.  That  Is 
what  keeps  him  a  farmer.  Farmers  are  fund- 
amentally individualistic  in  their  feellngST" 
thinking,  and  efforts  He  is  a  combination 
of  capitalist,  speculator,  economist,  gambler, 
and  individualist.  The  farmer,  like  most  of 
us.  feels  more  than  he  thinks.  These  human 
elements  were  a  big  factor  in  the  farmer  vot- 
ing against  the  present  administration  in  the 
last  election.  He  has  unconsciously  developed 
an  inferiority  complex  from  hearing  such  as 
"Why  should  the  farmer  have  a  subsidy.  If 
he  is  entitled  to  one  why  not  the  lawyer, 
the  doctor?  Why  vote  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  to  the  farmer?"  He  feels  that  he  may 
have  been  bought  by  the  beneficences  of  the 
present  farm  program  and  his  mental  and 
social  reaction  is  one  of  defensive  resentment. 
The  farmer  is  not  ready  to  eliminate  the  pres- 
ent farm  program.  Nor  does  he  anticipate 
that  any  administration  would  dare  to  do 
anything  but  continue  it.  The  farmer  is 
quite  an  experimenter  and  he  would  like  to 
tinker  some  more  with  the  problem. 

Some  have  taken  the  attitude  that  the 
farmer  should  automatically  be  thankful  and 
grateful  toward  the  administration  for  the 
farm  program.  Some  in  the  administrative 
branch  of  the  program  seem  to  feel  that  the 
benefits  are  all  self-evident.  The  average 
farmer  will  not  say  much  against  the  program, 
but  In  his  hear*,  he  has  a  psychological  re- 
sentment. He  feels  that  his  economic  neces- 
sity Is  Justification  for  him  to  participate  in 
the  program  in  order  to  supplement  his  low 
Income,  without  gratitude  being  part  of  the 
treatment.  He  takes  the  medicine  but  doesn't 
like  the  taste  any  too  well.  The  better  his 
financial  condition  becomes  the  more  he  re- 
sents the  Idea  that  he  should  be  beholden 
^nd  grateful.  He  feels  that  he  Is  only  getting 
^hat  he  has  had  coming  to  him  for  a  long 
time  and  doesn't  need  to  be  grateful:  that 
big  business  and  the  politicians  have  been 
dishing  out  mighty  thin  soup  to  him  for  years, 
so  if  he  does  a  little  grabbing  now  without 
being  thankful  for  it  It  is  all  in  the  game. 

The  fanner  has  expected  that  an  automatic 
program  would  naturally  grow  out  of  all  the 
attention  that  has  been  given  him  In  the  last 
8  years.  He  Is  conscious  that  the  big  weak- 
ness of  the  present  program  is  necessity  of 
appropriations  by  Congress  each  session.  He 
wants  a  permanent  program,  one  that  will 
raise  his  farm  Income,  give  him  stable 
prices,  without  visible  taxation  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  Congress  voting  appropriations.  He 
Isn't  sure  that  the  present  program  can  be 
made  permanent.  He  feels  that  it  is  still  a 
political  football.  He  feels  that  as  long  as 
huge  appropriations  are  necessary  that  there 
will  be  waste  in  administration.  He  Is  also 
suspicious  of  chiseling  by  his  fellow  farmers 
as  long  as  the  benefits  are  paid  In  cash.  Even 
If  there  Isn't  these  weaknesses  he  feels  that 
there  is.  Naturally  all  the  farmers  have  not 
gotten  the  same  benefits  and  results  from  the 
program.  Some  big  farm  operators  have 
farmed   the  Government.    The   little  fellow 
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hasn't  been  able  to  do  it.  so  he  doesn't  like 
It,  for  deep  down  in  his  heart  he  believes  that 
he  should  have  Just  as  much  benefit  as  the 
big  operator.  The  big  operator  believes  that 
he  had  better  get  it  while  the  getting  is  good. 
If  the  purposes  of  the  farm  program  are  ever 
defeated  and  sidetracked,  it  will  be  selfish 
human  element  that  will  do  it. 

Again,  the  farmer  has  a  natural  fear  of 
scarcity.  Crop  control  and  restrictions  ap- 
pear unnatural  and  artificial  to  him.  A 
farmer  fundamentally  does  not  suscribe  to 
a  program  of  crop  control.  Along  with  his 
natural  fear  of  scarcity  he  has  been  told 
through  so  many  mediums  that  he  hasn't 
gotten  a  fair  break  In  the  American  market. 
That  crop  restrictions  have  deprived  him  of 
part  of  his  natural  market — his  home  market. 
That  imports  are  coming  into  the  country 
and  flooding  the  market.  That  he  is  being 
restricted  on  commodities  that  would  raise 
his  Income.  He  doesn't  really  know  if  it  is 
so  or  not.  but  he  feels  that  If  those  things 
are  true  that  it  is  a  pretty  sorry  situation, 
and  that  the  program  is  but  a  temporary 
palliative  measure  to  fool  him  for  his  vote, 
so  he  naturally  feels  that  he  doesn't  owe 
anybody  anything  that  will  try  to  pull  that 
on  him.  How  can  the  American  farmer  feel 
sure  about  the  present  farm  program?  His 
various  tarm  organizations  are  not  even 
agreed  as  to  what  the  benefits  are  under  the 
present  system.  They  are  not  agreed  as  to 
what  should  be  done  In  the  future.  The 
average  farmer  adopts  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance, due  to  lack  of  understanding,  and 
says  "he  believes  in  the  present  farm  program 
as  far  as  it  goes."  He  also  believes  that  it 
should  be  Improved.  That  it  should  be  al- 
lowed to  make  a  natural  growth.  Ask  him 
what  he  would  suggest  and  he  doesn't  know, 
but  still  feels  that  something  should  be  done 
to  improve  it.  He  doesn't  understand  the 
program  except  as  it  affects  him  now  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
he  didn't  support  the  present  administra- 
tion that  fathered  the  present  farm  program, 
for  even  without  the  information,  good  or 
bad,  that  has  been  given  wide  circulation, 
the  aversige  farmer  doesn't  understand  the 
program.  He  doesn't  know  what  is  going  to 
happen,  now,  or  in  the  future. 

The  farm  problem  to  the  legislator  is 
largely  theoretical. 

The  farm  problem  to  tlie  farmer  is  realistic, 
and  reflected  In  his  yearly  income. 

The  farm  problem  to  some  of  the  pwliticians 
is  a  matter  of  gratitude. 

To  the  farmer  It  is  largely  a  matter  of 
politics. 

To  the  agricultural  economist  it  Is  a  matter 
of  scientific  planning. 

To  the  farmer  it  is  a  fear  of  yearly  scarcity 
and  prices.  It  may  be  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
education  for  both.  It  may  be  if  the  farmer 
were  taught  the  fundamentals  of  farm  eco- 
nomics in  all  its  ramifications  he  will  be 
better  able  to  understand  In  time. 

It  may  be  that  our  legislators  and  agricul- 
tural economists  should  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  human  el-?ment  of  the  farmer. 
While  it  is  admitted  that  the  intent  and  aims 
of  the  program  are  good,  it  is  possible  that  a 
little  more  education,  a  little  more  growth 
and  adjustment  on  both  sides,  might  do 
wonders  for  the  future. 

Since  the  farmer  did  express  himself  in 
the  last  election  as  he  did.  we  are  wonder- 
ing if  he  is  on  a  spot.  For  Congressmen  are 
also  human  and  such  expressions  naturally 
have  their  weight  on  the  minds  of  our  na- 
tional legislators,  and  we  are  wondering  if  it 
Is  possible  that  they  may  interpret  it  as  a 
mandate  from  the  farming  population  that 
we  don't  need  or  want  the  present  farm 
program  continued  If  that  reaction  is  estab- 
lished. It  is  going  to  be  harder  and  harder 
to  gain  support,  and  appropriations  for  agri- 
cultural measures  will  be  harder  to  get  In 
the  future. 


The  McNary  Plan  for  Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS' 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  February  13. 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  OSCAR  S.  SMITH 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  part  of  an 
address  del.vered  by  Oscar  S.  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Clinton  County  (Ind.)  Farmers'  Guild, 
on  the  subject  of  the  McNary  plan  for 
agriculture  as  compared  with  the  A  A.  A. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  defense  needs  of  America  call  for  each 
of  us  to  place  the  welfare  of  our  country 
above  our  own  personal,  individual,  and  po- 
litical fortunes.  They  demand  of  us  to  march 
together,  not  as  classes  nor  as  partisans,  but 
as  patriots.  National  defense  calls  for  the 
full  cooperation  of  us  all.  whether  in  the 
armed  forces,  business,  labor,  or  agriculture. 
Agriculture  responded  to  its  limit  In  the 
World  War  25  years  ago.  and  again  stands 
ready  to  heed  the  call  to  carry  on. 

For  agriculture  to  again  meet  the  chal- 
lenge Its  policies  must  be  well  outlined  and 
given  a  free  hand  to  go  ahead.  Farmers 
should  not  be  asked  by  one  branch  of  the 
Goverrunent  to  enter  into  full  production, 
and  then  be  asked  by  the  A  A.  A.  to  practice 
acreage  control  and  crop  reduction.  Further 
acreage  reduction  will  seriously  hinder  farm 
wartime  production.  Unless  farmers  produce, 
our  Nation  cannot  be  strong,  and  unless  we 
are  strong  we  will  not  be  free. 

Every  penny  that  represents  national 
wealth  Is  required  for  our  defense  needs. 
Consider  the  vast  sums  that  have  been  spent 
by  the  A.  A.  A.,  and  how  well  they  could 
have  been  used  to  defend  America  by  being 
applied 'to  the  building  up  of  our  military 
strength.  If  the  A.  A.  A.  had  accomplished 
Its  original  purposes  of  securing  the  farmer 
his  rightful  economic  status  and  added  to  the 
national  income,  the  expenditure  might  have 
been  Justified.  Instead,  the  A.  A.  A.  has 
added  to  the  national  debt  and  has  accom- 
plished but   little   for  the  farmer. 

The  A.  A.  A.  has  placed  a  ceiling  over  farm 
prices  above  which  they  cannot  rise.  The 
A.  A.  A.  has  failed  to  give  parity  to  farm- 
ers, has  not  given  him  the  American  market, 
nor  protected  him  from  the  world  market. 
According  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  1939,  page  367.  and  the 
dally  Treasury  statement  of  June  29,  1940. 
the  A.  A.  A.  had  cost  our  Government 
$4,225,000,000.  The  pitiful  part  of  it  all  is  that- 
the  few  extra  dollars  paid  the  farmer  are  now 
being  recalled  In  hidden  taxes.  Administra- 
tion of  the  A.  A.  A.  costs,  according  to 
Farmers'  Washington  Service,  about  $50.- 
000.000  a  year.  Administration  requires  2.100 
employees  in  Washington.  4.000  in  the  States. 
18,000  in  the  counties.  60.000  in  the  town- 
ships, and  5,000  miscellaneous  employees  with 
"letters  of  authorization"  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  "wet  nurse"  more  than  five 
and  one-half  million  farmers  growing  crops 
under  the  A.  A.  A. 

Has  the  farmer  been  benefited  by  the 
A.  A.  A.,  and  If  he  has  not,  then  who  has  bene- 


fited? The  Chicago  Tribune  reports  on  De- 
cember 30.  1940.  that  In  1938  a  half  dozen 
insurance  companies  received  •1.602,000  in 
A.  A.  A.  payments,  with  Metropolitan  Life  of 
New  York  topping  the  list  with  »346.773.  and 
Equitable  Life  Assiu-ance  second  with  (305.491. 
Approximately  a  dozen  such  companies  re- 
ceived comparable  amounts,  before  even 
reaching  the  gra.ss  roots.  The  King  ranch  of 
Texas  received  the  largest  private  payment 
of  »S5,000  and  was  followed  by  the  Matador 
Cattle  Co.,  of  Denver,  with  $59,000,  Just 
where  does  the  family-size  farm  of  less  than 
200  acres  come  in?  Farmers'  Washington 
Service  states  that  In  1937.  80  percent  of 
farmers  participating  in  the  A.  A.  A.  received 
$106,000,000.  and  the  remaining  20  percent 
received  $209,000,000.  This  news  agency  re- 
ports that  in  1937  administration  was 
$44,000,000,  oi  more  than  was  received  by 
1. 800.000  farmers.  It  cost  more  to  run  the 
show  than  that  received  by  one-half  of  the 
participating  farmers. 

All  this  has  been  included  In  the  $4,225.- 
000.000  m  the  report  of  the  Treasury,  and 
we  can  not  help  but  wonder  if  it  has  not 
been  at  the  expense  of  national  defense. 
Witness  the  photographs  emanating  from 
our  army  training  camps  of  boys  learning 
rifle  technique  with  a  broomstick,  of  a  tree 
limb  labeled.  "This  is  a  howitzer."  and  of 
a  Jaloppy  labeled.  "This  is  a  tank."  Would 
this  have  been  the  case  if  the  A.  A.  A.  had 
left  the  farmers  alone?  We  who  shouldered 
a  Springfield  in  the  last  war  found  our  equip- 
ment waiting  for  us  at  the  camps,  with 
enough  to  spare,  and  we  could  furnish  our 
Allies  with  an  occasional  ship  or  airplane. 

Forgetting  the  A.  A,  A.  for  a  moment,  what 
Is  the  next  obstacle  confronting  a  prosperous, 
productive  agriculture?  It  is  the  reciprocal 
trade  folly  so  ably  Indicted  November  1.  1939, 
by  one  of  Indiana's  leading  citizens,  the  t>e- 
loved.  able,  and  distinguished  Congressman 
FoBEST  A.  Harness.  In  the  calendar  year  of 
1938.  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  the 
United  States  imported  agricultural  products 
worth  $271,190,000  In  direct  competition  with 
the  50  leading  farm  commodities  of  our  own 
country.  Corn  from  the  Argentine  right  now 
Is  selling  to  American  distilleries  at  40  cents 
per  bushel  after  paying  an  Import  duty  of 
25  cents.  The  argument  Is  that  If  they 
can't  sell  they  can't  buy.  All  true,  but 
why  should  American  agriculture  and  labor 
underwrite  their  purchases?  As  Mr.  Habkxss 
stated,  "If  American  automobile  and  Imple- 
ment manufacturers  want  trade,  let  them 
develop  it,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  farmer."  In  the  first  4  months 
of  1939,  Canada,  a  producer  of  wheat,  bought 
950.000  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  United  SUtes, 
not  because  they  needed  It,  but  to  receive 
our  export  subsidy. 

A  Canadian  Importer  could  buy  a  bushel 
of  our  wheat  and  receive  our  export  sub- 
sidy of  30  cents,  resell  it  to  us,  and  then  buy 
It  back  receiving  again  our  30-cent  subsidy, 
keeping  up  the  vicious  cycle  as  long  as  we 
had  the  wheat  and  money  In  the  Federal 
Treasury.  All  thlSstime  the  American  farmer 
was  tickled  pink  If  he  got  70  cents  a  bushel  at 
his  home  elevator.  Foreigners  can  poke  fun 
at  our  canned  beef,  our  gram,  and  our  wool, 
but  we  resent  It  to  the  hilt  If  they  question 
our  generosity.  We  were  content  if  only  ex- 
tension workers  and  farm  editors  would 
say,  "Plow  com,  boys,  good  times  are  Just 
around  the  corner."  Now.  in  face  of  our  Im- 
port business  the  A.  A.  A.  is  asking  us  to  take 
40.000.000  acres  out  of  production  at  a  time 
when  our  national-defense  needs  all  ovir  pro- 
duction and  threatening  each  farmer  a  heavy 
fine  if  he  overproduces.  Drought  conditions 
of  last  summer  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  seriouily 
depleted  farm  inventories.  Just  to  the  extent 
that  the  farmers  in  these  States  will  have  to 
increase  their  acreage  despite  the  A.  A.  A.  If 
they   swing   Into   wartime   production,   and 
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bring  their  Inventories  back  to  normal.  Be 
It  Bald  to  their  credit  that  preliminary  Bur- 
▼eys  show  that  they  will  stand  with  America. 

That  raises  the  question.  If  farmers  go  into 
wartime  production,  will  they  be  penalized 
for  their  patriotism?  The  answer  to  that 
question  has  been  given  by  one  of  the  truest 
friends  the  farmer  has  ever  bad  in  Wash- 
ington, the  sane,  safe,  conservative  humani- 
tarian, the  distinguished  Senator  Chau.zs  L. 
McNait,  of  Oregon.  For  years  he  baa  pro- 
posed the  two-price  system  for  agriculture 
which  would  give  the  American  market  to 
the  American  farmer  at  an  American  price. 
It  would  guarantee  parity  prices  on  what  Is 
domestically  consumed  and  permit  the  sur- 
plus to  be  dumped  on  the  world  markets,  tn- 
8t«8d  of  ovir  entire  output.  It  would  support 
national  defense  by  not  taking  one  cent  from 
the  Federal  Treasury.  It  wotild  only  require 
1.000  employees  to  administer,  who  would  be 
paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  surplus  market- 
ing, which  would  be  negligible  compared  with 
the  $50,000,000  annual  pay  roll  now  deducted 
from  so-called  parity  payments  of  the  A.  A.  A. 
It  woiild  enable  the  American  farmer  to  with- 
stand the  economic  backwash  at  the  close 
of  the  present  European  war.  When  this 
war  closes  and  the  Federal  Treasury  is  com- 
pletely depleted  from  aiding  the  Allies,  and. 
further  still,  if  we  should  become  Involved, 
then  we  ask.  Where  will  parity  subsidies  come 
from? 

The  United  States  is  95  percent  self-sufB- 
cient  and  should  not  be  required  to  engage 
In  the  dole  of  parity  and  export  subsidies. 
The  McNary  plan  for  agriculture  will  correct 
these  evils;  It  would  accomplish  for  agricul- 
ture what  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act  did  for 
labor;  what  the  Guffey  Act  did  for  the  coal 
producers;  what  the  Patman-Roblnson  Act 
did  for  the  chain  stores:  what  the  Fair  Trades 
and  Practices  Act  did  for  business;  what  the 
Stockyards  Act  did  for  livestock  commission 
men,  etc.  The  McNary  plan  was  twice  passed 
by  Congiress  only  to  be  vetoed,  and  Ui  the 
last  session  failed  in  the  Senate  by  only  a 
few  votes,  but  today  Its  objectionable  fea- 
tures have  been  corrected,  and  bids  fair  at 
last  to  be  enacted.  It  Is  Imperative  that  It 
should  be,  before  marketing  quotas  are  en- 
forced. 

The  McNary  plan  is  nonpartisan.  In  the 
last  Congress  It  was  sponsored  in  the  Senate 
by  prominent  Democrats  such  as  Messrs. 
Wheeler.  McCarran,  Bone,  Donahey,  and 
Burke,  and  Republicans  such  as  Messrs.  Cap- 
per, Nye,  Gurney,  Holman,  and  Prazler. 
Ho\ise  Democratic  sponsors  were  Messrs. 
Bdassingale.  O'Connor,  Pierce,  and  Sweeney 
alined  with  the  Republican  sponsors,  Messrs. 
Xiandls,  Lemke,  Stefan,  and  Mundt. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  IflONTAIf  A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  February  13, 1941 


TWO  LETTERS  FROM  LABOR  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
two  letters  which  I  have  received  from 
labor  organizations,  in  which  there  is  a 
discussion  of  the  pending  lend-lease  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Fzsesation  or  Tzachxss, 

Local  474, 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  February  10,  1941. 
Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  executive  committee  of  the 
above-named  organization  passed  a  resolu- 
tion commending  you  on  your  stand  In  re- 
gard the  lend-lease  bill.  We  feel  as  you  do 
that  to  give  summary  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent is  contrary  to  our  form  of  government. 
Further,  It  Is  bound  to  Involve  us  in  the 
European  war,  and  we  feel  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Americans  desire  nothing  so 
much  as  peace. 

We  urge  you  to  keep  up  the  good  flght  to 
keep  America  out  of  the  war. 
Yours  very  truly, 

EUSIE   LEVnAN. 

President. 

United  Automobile  Workers  or  America, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  February  4,  1941. 

Honorable  Sir:  The  executive  board  of 
Dodge  Local  No.  3,  U.  A.  W..  C.  I.  O.,  rep- 
resenting over  21.000  members,  and  as  citizens 
of  this  great  Nation,  do  hereby  appeal  to  you 
to  exert  every  effort  In  defeating  the  lend- 
lease  bill.  H.  R.  1776,  S   275. 

We  oppose  the  bill  because  of  the  following 
reasons:  The  bill.  If  passed,  would  be  an  act 
of  abdication  by  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  Congress,  and  the  siurender  of  their 
constitutional  prerogatives  to  the  Chief 
Executive  At  present  we  are  at  peace,  but 
even  In  wartime  such  a  setting  aside  of  our 
traditional  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment has  never  been  proposed,  let  alone  ap- 
proved by  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people.  Never  in  the  past  history 
of  this  country  has  it  been  suggested  that 
national  defense  requires  the  substitution  of 
dictatorship  or  government  by  decree  for 
representative  democracy.  To  surrender  de- 
mocracy for  a  limited  time,  even  one  day,  is 
to  give  dictatorship  the  opportunity  to  per- 
petuate Itself. 

We  also  know  that  conduct  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  vested  In  the 
President  and  the  Department  of  State,  but 
the  founding  fathers  Imposed  upon  this  ex- 
ecutive power  two  important  checks:  Treaties 
with  foreign  governments  require  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Senate;  and  Congress  alone  was 
given  the  power  to  declare  war.  This  bill,  if 
passed,  sets  aside  the  two  safeguards  men- 
tioned and  would  give  the  President  the 
power  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  foreign 
powers,  even  wider  in  scope  than  treaties, 
without  seeking  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  as  provided  by  the  Constitution. 
It  would  also  authorize  the  President  to  en- 
gage the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  In 
undeclared  wars  at  his  own  discretion,  with- 
out permitting  Congress  to  pass  upon  this 
most  vital  of  all  Issues. 

We  waged  a  war  In  1917  and  1918,  but  that 
war  was  only  declared  after  full  congres- 
sional debate  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
people's  representatives,  and  throughout  the 
war  we  maintained  the  constitutional  form  of 
government,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  was  Intact,  with  the 
American  people  free  to  govern  themselves 
through  the  American  institutions. 

To  vest  the  power  in  one  man  is  an  act 
which  is  repugnant  to  otu-  members  and 
American  citizens.  The  abrogation  of  con- 
stitutional government,  proposed  in  H.  R. 
1776.  cannot  serve  the  defense  of  democracy, 
but  can  only  spell  its  destruction. 

We  kindly  request  that  our  plea  be  entered 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and  that  serious 
consideration  be  given. 
Sincerely  yours. 

EXECUTTVE  Board, 
John  A.  Zaremba. 
Recording  Secretary. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  February  13, 1941 


ADDRESS  BY   EUGENE   P.  THOMAS 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  very  important  address 
by  Eugene  P.  Thomas,  president  of  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  discuss- 
ing the  question  of  financial  aid  to  Latin 
America.  — 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  conference  meets  at  a  time  unique  in 
Its  experience.  It  represents,  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  totali- 
tarian system,  the  untrammelled  process  by 
which  a  democracy  enlists  the  free  expression 
of  Individual  opinion  In  the  constant  search 
for  firmer  strata  on  which  to  build  a  better 
future. 

I  value  greatly,  therefore,  the  opportunity 
given  to  me  of  meeting  the  delegate  to  this 
Important  annual  event  and  of  learning  their 
views  at  time  so  critical  for  foreign  traders. 
Events  have  moved  rapidly  In  the  United 
States  toward  a  wartime  economy  and  the 
mobilization  of  our  Nation's  entire  resources 
and  efforts  to  the  carrying  out  of  national 
and  hemispheric  defense  plans,  and  for  im- 
mediate and  substantial  aid  to  Britain  and 
her  Allies,  in  the  heroic  stand  they  have  taken 
against  their  powerful  enemies. 

Our  export  trade  in  the  past  year  was  the 
highest  since  the  peak  year,  1929.  amounting 
to  slightly  over  $4,000,000,000,  and  leaving  the 
United  States  with  an  export  balance  of 
nearly  $1,400,000,000 — the  largest  since  1921. 
Our  1940  exports  were  27  percent  higher  than 
in  1939  and  our  imports  13  percent  higher. 
The  net  result  is  that  our  loss  of  Nazi -con- 
trolled European  markets  In  this  period  was 
compensated  in  value  by  our  gains  in  trade 
with  British  countries  and  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica, both  of  an  exceptional  wartime  character. 
Although  these  figures  are  satisfactory  from 
point  of  view  of  total  value,  the  character  of 
this  trade  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  re- 
spect to  our  agrlculttu-al  exports  and  the 
diminution  of  normal  exjxirts  of  manufac- 
tured goods  to  belligerent  countries.  The 
agricultural  exports  for  the  final  months  of 
1940  were  at  the  lowest  ebb  In  70  years. 

We  are  virtually  In  a  state  of  war.  Insofar 
as  our  foreign  trade  Is  concerned,  subject  as 
it  is  to  the  urgent  needs  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic defense,  and  to  day-to-day  restrictions 
on  exports  of  products  of  a  strategic  or  criti- 
cal nattire.  At  no  time  in  otir  past  history 
have  we  experienced  as  a  Nation  a  situation 
In  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  forecast  the  future. 

Uppermost  in  all  our  minds  is  the  anxiety 
to  discover  what  kind  of  a  world  will  emerge 
from  this  war,  which  has  so  sharply  divided 
the  world  Into  two  opposing  camps,  with 
philosophies  of  eacL  so  wide  apart  as  to 
appear  at  this  stage  wholly  irreconcilable. 
In  this  atmosphere  of  contending  doctrines 
and  policies.  It  is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  seek 
to  clartfy  the  realities  of  the  international 
situation  as  it  concerm  our  economic  sectirity 
and  our  relations  with  other  countries  during 
and  after  the  war. 
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American  foreign  traders  are  seeking  to  have 
a  practical  understanding  of  all  the  interests 
at  stake  in  our  plans  for  national  and  hemi- 
spheric defense.  .  The  fact  should  be  recog- 
nized that  the  interest  of  the  individual,  in 
trade  and  commerce,  is  secondary  in  impor- 
tance to  the  vital  interests  involved  in  Amer- 
ica's relations  with  other  governments. 

This  subordination  of  individual  or  sec- 
tional interests  to  those  of  the  Nation  is 
incumbent  also  on  those  who  control  legisla- 
tion affecting  our  foreign  commercial  policy. 
Our  leadership  as  a  nation  In  hemispheric- 
defense  measures  is  concerned  not  only  with 
military  plans  that  embrace  the  21  American 
republics  and  Canada  but.  as  a  corollary, 
aims  at  uniting  all  these  countries  in  prepa- 
rations for  economic  defense.  The  solution 
of  inter-American  trade  problems  in  particu- 
lar, if  this  trade  is  to  serve  wartime  plans  of 
economic  defense,  must  not  be  impeded  by 
Isolationist  interests  in  the  United  States  who 
demand  a  virtual  monopoly  of  our  domestic 
market.  On  the  other  hand,  we  expect  that 
the  principles  adopted  by  the  Latin-American 
signatories  to  the  Habana  Pact,  relating  to  the 
liberalization  of  trade  policies  and  abandon- 
ment of  discriminatory  bilateral  agreements 
with  United  States  competitors,  will  be  loy- 
ally carried  out.  To  assist  the  other  Amer- 
icas in  freeing  themselves  from  these  com- 
pensation agreements  and  correlative  ex- 
change difficulties,  we  have  made  available 
the  financial  support  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  the  United  States  Treasury. 

It  should  again  be  emphasized,  however, 
that  financial  aid  to  Latin-American  coun- 
tries is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that 
the  United  States  will  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  implement  the  purposes  in  view  by 
removing  any  unreasonable  obstacle  to  in- 
creased purchases  from  them  of  commodities 
that  are  necessary  to  our  defense  plans  and 
manufacturing  processes  and  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  standards  of  living.  Financial 
aid  alone  would  prove  only  a  temporary  palli- 
ative, with  subsequent  embarrassment  to  the 
recipients,  11  not  supplemented  by  a  com- 
prehensive constructive  program  which  would 
provide  the  means,  through  an  increase  of 
their  exports,  for  liquidating  these  obliga- 
tions. Much  can  be  done  In  this  direction, 
It  is  generally  conceded,  provided  the  United 
States  Congress  Is  freed  from  the  Infiuence 
of  pressure  groups  and  consistently  adheres 
to  the  spirit  of  our  reciprocal  trade-agree- 
ment policy  of  relating  our  Imports  more 
commensurately  to  our  export  needs. 

You  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the  causes  that 
have  combined  to  press  so  severely  on  the 
Latin-American  economy  at  this  time,  and 
the  background  to  the  present  distress  that 
has  overtaken  those  nar.ions  which  made  it 
so  imperative  to  meet  in  conference  with  the 
United  States  at  Habana  and  Panama. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  in  Latin  America  dawned  but 
lately  upon  the  American  public  and  many 
of  its  leaders.  For  a  time  the  prevailing 
thought  among  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
economics  of  international  trade,  or  with 
world  economics  prior  to  or  during  the  first 
World  War,  was  the  opportunity  given  the 
United  States  of  annexing  markets  no  longer 
accessible  to  European  nations.  No  consid- 
eration whatever  was  given  by  superficial  ob- 
servers to  the  current  pressing  need  of  the 
other  Americas  for  compensatory  outlets  for 
large  surpluses  formerly  taken  by  continental 
Europe  so  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
their  normal  Imports  from  the  United  States. 

Indeed,  as  a  Nation,  we  have  been  too  slow 
to  recognize  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  since  our  transition  from  a  debtor  to 
a  creditor  status.  The  opposition  In  the  Con- 
gress to  the  renewal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  was  a  siuprlsing  revelation  of 
the  Inability  of  some  of  our  legislators  to 
comprehend  the  significance  of  this  change 
In  our  economic  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 


Altogether  Illusory  Is  the  belief  In  some 
quarters  that  Latin  America  is  a  veritable 
El  Dorado,  which  only  requires  the  magic 
touch  of  a  modern  Aladdin  to  convert  It 
overnight  into  a  realm  of  untold  wealth.  The 
urge  to  maintain  the  present  increase  of  our 
exports  to  these  countries  Is  subordinate  to 
that  of  strengthening  hemispheric  economy 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  pan-American 
group.  Our  success  in  the  past  two  decades, 
in  gaining  a  larger  share  of  Latin  American 
trade,  was  due  not  to  the  fortuitous  circum- 
stances of  the  previous  war,  but  rather  to 
our  lavish  loans  and  to  the  enterprise  of 
American  industrialists.  Our  retention  of 
any  share  of  the  Latin-American  trade  which 
formerly  went  to  Europe,  depends  on  the 
measure  of  our  success  in  making  our  hemis- 
pheric economic  defense  plans  Instrumental 
in  relieving  the  wartime  necessities  of  our 
neighboring  republics  and  of  rendering  them 
less  vulnerable  to  postwar  pressure  of  the 
kind  formerly  applied  by  Germany,  Involv- 
ing compensation  or  blocked -currency  opera- 
tions. 

The  situation  at  the  outbreak  of  this  war 
was  one  in  which  Latin-American  countries 
were  gradually  cut  off  from  sources  of  vital 
supplies.  Although  the  United  States  was 
able  to  replace  continental  Europe  as  a  source 
of  essential  supplies,  more  difficult  was  the 
problem  of  aiding  Latin  America  to  dispose 
of  surpluses  which  formerly  were  taken  by 
Europe.  The  situation  was  complicated  by 
the  serious  effects  of  the  war  upon  our  own 
trade  with  countries  in  the  war  zones,  par- 
ticularly in  commodities  similar  to  those 
which  Europe  had  been  Importing  from  Latin 
America  and  from  us. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  war  the  United 
States  made  available  to  Latin-America  sup- 
piles  of  leather,  fiour,  potatoes,  barley,  bops, 
rubber  manufactures,  textile  fibers  and  manu- 
factures, metals  and  manufactures,  machin- 
ery and  vehicles,  chemicals,  and  dyes,  no 
longer  obtainable  from  continental  Europe. 
Our  exports  of  these  to  Latin  America  showed 
Increases  over  the  previous  year  ranging  from 
26  percent  for  animal  and  vegetable  products, 
to  131  percent  for  machinery  and  vehicles. 

These  Increased  exports  were  possible  be- 
cause we  had  bought  from  Latin  America  to 
the  extent  of  approximately  $150,000,000  more 
than  In  the  pre-war  12  months.  Latin  Amer- 
ica, however,  must  find  outlets  for  surpluses 
amounting  to  more  than  $500.000.000 — the 
average  annual  exports  to  continental  Eu- 
rope— or  about  30  percent  of  the  normal  total 
annual  exports  of  the  20  republics.  The 
amelioration  of  these  conditions  constitutes 
a  wartime  financial  problem  the  solution  of 
which  calls  for  leadership  by  the  United 
States  and  constructive  cooperation  between 
the  nations  of  the  pan-American  group. 

Of  total  Imports  in  1938,  a  pre-war  year, 
Latin  American  leading  sources  of  supplies 
were  as  follows:  Prom  the  United  States,  34.6 
percent;  Germany,  16.5  percent;  United 
Kingdom,  11.8  percent;  France,  3.4  percent; 
Italy,  3.0  percent;  Japan,  2.7  percent. 

In  the  pre-war  year  of  1938.  continental 
Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom  took  54 
percent  of  Latin-American  exports  and  sup- 
plied 43.5  percent  of  their  imports,  while  the 
United  States  took  30  5  percent  of  their  ex- 
ports. It  Is  apparent,  therefore,  that  Latin 
American  countries  must  continue  to  look  to 
their  European  and  British  markets,  which 
are  indispensable. 

The  problem  of  buying  more  from  Latin 
America  Is  strikingly  illustrated  by  our  trade 
with  Argentina  in  the  first  year  of  the  war. 
Our  sales  to  that  country  increased  by  80 
percent,  but  our  purchases  Increased  only  by 
46.2  percent,  leaving  an  export  balance  In  our 
favor  of  $38,000,000. 

In  this  connection  I  may  state  that  a  recent 
bulletin  issued  by  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  indicated  very  clearly  how  our  total 
trade  with  Argentina  might  be  greatly  In- 
creased by  liberalization  of  our  tariff  policy 


In  respect  to  two  of  Argentina's  leading  export 
commodities — fresh  meats  and  flaxseed. 

The  problem  of  world-wide  expansion 
being  one  of  raising  the  sUndards  of  living 
in  all  countries,  the  outcry  of  American  cat- 
tlemen against  supplementing  domestic  sup- 
plies with  imports  of  even  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total  United  States  production  of  meat. 
Ignores  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
American  population  has  to  economize  in  the 
consumption  of  fresh  meats,  owing  to  the 
high  prices  of  domestic  production.  This  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  high  prices  are  Indica- 
tive of  insufficient  supplies  as  well  as  hign 
costs  of  production  and  distribution. 

A  study  of  this  problem  will  convince  any 
reasonable  mind  that  no  injury  would  be 
Inflicted  on  American  cattlemen,  or  on 
American  farmers  who  do  not  satisfy  domes- 
tic requirements  of  flaxseed,  by  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Sanitary  Convention  with  Ar- 
gentina, the  fixing  of  a  small  quota  for  Im- 
ports of  fresh  meat  from  the  Argentine,  and 
reducing  the  tariff  on  imports  of  fiaxseed 
from  the  present  rate  of  65  cents  per  bushel 
to  35  cents. 

This  would  increase  Argentina's  dollar-ex- 
change availables  by  about  $50,000,000  and 
would  permit  of  Increased  purchases  from 
the  United  States.  I  wish  to  emphasize,  how- 
ever, that  I  am  not  advocating  bilateral  bal- 
ancing of  trade.  I  am  interested  in  the  im- 
provement of  hemisphere  economies  as  a 
whole  and  cite  Argentina-United  States  trade 
as  an  illustration  of  how  this  improvement 
may  be  effected  with  mutual  advantage  both 
to  the  United  States  and  Argentina. 

The  $60,000,000  credit  granted  Argentina 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  $50.- 
000.000  loan  by  the  United  States  Treasury 
for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  the  peso,  to- 
gether with  import  facilities  which  should  be 
arranged  concerning  certain  specific  products 
would  make  it  possible  for  Argentina  to  effect 
a  more  balanced  economy.  Obviously.  Argen- 
tina must  sell  more  to  the  United  States  and 
to  other  free  currency  countries  In  order  to 
obtain  sufficient  exchange  even  for  essential 
Imports  and  debt  services. 

The  solution  of  Latin  America's  problems, 
it  should  be  stres-sed,  Involves  aid  not  only  in 
the  form  of  loans  and  credits  to  Individual 
countries,  but  participation  by  United  States 
capital  and  technical  skill  In  the  develop- 
ment of  their  Industries  and  consequent  ex- 
pansion of  their  trade  with  their  neighbors. 
The  recent  trade  agreement  between  Argen- 
tina and  Brazil  if  an  indication  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  throughout  Latin  America 
by  greater  Industrialization  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Intra-Latln  American  complemen- 
tary trade. 

Significant  of  pending  changes  In  Intra- 
Latin  American  trade  are  the  discussions  at 
the  regional  conference  of  the  River  Plate  at 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  where  proposals  have 
been  made  for  the  establishment  of  closer 
relations  between  the  five  coimtrles  repre- 
sented there.  A  draft  convention  approved 
by  the  committee  is  likely  to  be  adopted  sus- 
pending the  operations  of  the  most-favored- 
natlon  clause,  by  which  Argentina,  Brazil. 
and  Uruguay  would  be  free  to  grant  exclusive 
tariff  concessions  to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay, 
not  generalized  to  any  third  country.  This 
convention,  if  adopted,  will  remain  in  force 
for  10  years  and  be  retroactive.  The  proposal 
also  was  made  to  set  up  a  regional  customs 
union,  but  differences  of  opinion  regarding 
how  this  is  to  be  accomplished  prevented 
for  the  time  any  decision.  It  was  resolved, 
however,  to  continue  the  study  of  this  ques- 
tion. Argentina  feels  that  such  a  regional 
customs  union  would  tend  to  maintain  politi- 
cal peace  In  that  region,  and  that  a  great 
consuming  market  can  be  achieved  by  com- 
bining the  markets  of  the  countries  repre- 
sented at  the  conference.  It  was  further  rec- 
ommended that  study  also  be  given  to  the 
possibility  of  making  agreements  with  other 
bordering  cotintries. 
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There  are  numerous  articles  or  products 
which  the  United  States  Imports  In  nonnal 
times  from  other  continents  and  which  Latin 
America  could  supply.  It  has  followed  in 
the  past  that  our  Imports  increase  In  response 
to  our  increased  industrial  activity.  The  pres- 
ent, therefore,  should  be  a  favorable  time  m 
which  to  draw  upon  Latin-American  countries 
for  many  of  our  needs  which  formerly  were 
supplied   by  other  world   areas. 

Products  purchased  from  Europe  in  normal 
times,  and  which  can  be  obtained  almost 
entirely  from  Latin  America.  Include  hides 
and  skins,  sausage  casings,  sisal,  wool,  TaniUa 
beans,  wines,  mahogany,  manganese,  plat- 
inum, and  zinc.  Other  items  obtained  frum 
Asia  and  Africa  include  cacao,  cashew  nuts, 
long -staple  cotton,  kapok,  retene  (a  chemi- 
cal), palm  and  coconut  oils,  tin,  tungsten, 
and  Industrial  diamonds.  What  is  required 
Is  an  expanded  production  of  a  number  of 
Latin-American  natural  resources.  If  we 
bought  these  in  Increasing  volume,  in  addi- 
tion to  strategic  and  critical  materials,  our 
Imports  from  Latin  America  would  supply 
these  countries  with  needed  exchange  tor 
maintaining  the  present  Increased  purchase 
of  United  States  manufactures.  We  can  also 
assist  In  developing  sources  of  supplies  for 
certain  manufactures  which  normally  are  de- 
pendent on  non-American  countries. 

Large  surpluses  of  wheat,  cotton,  com.  and 
vegetable  products  we  cannot  absorb,  except 
In  times  of  drought  and  shortage,  as  they 
compete  with  our  own  surpluses.  This  Is 
where  pan-American  cooperation  comes  In 
for  the  making  of  plans  for  orderly  marketing 
of  all  surpluses.  By  Increasing  the  buying 
power  of  Latin-American  consumers,  a  grad- 
.  ual  solution  of  this  problem  is  feasible.  It  Is 
to  cur  interest  to  promote  greater  industrlal- 
Ization  in  Latin-American  countries  and  to 
Increase  trade  between  them. 

Specific  aid  has  been  given  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Latin-American  coffee-produc- 
ing countries,  by  Joining  with  them  In  the 
Pan  American  Coffee  Agreement  to  the  extent 
at  fixing  quotas  for  United  States  Imports 
from  each  of  the  producmg  countries,  and  In 
creating  the  means  whereby  the  price  to  be 
paid  by  United  States  cons\maers  may  be  in- 
creased to  the  exclusive  lieiMflt  of  the  pro- 
ducer. In  return,  the  United  States  asks  for 
no  reciprocal  benefit.  Brazil  and  the  other 
coffee-producing  countries  cannot  but  con- 
trast this  neightxirly  attitude  with  their  ex- 
periences with  totalitarian  compensation 
agreements  that  placed  their  economic  free- 
dom In  jeopardy. 

Brazil  was  slow  to  recognize  the  harm 
wrought  to  her  coffee  industry  by  the  use 
made  of  German  re-exports  of  Brazilian  cof- 
fee. In  obtaining  the  cash  needed  for  Nazi 
war  preparations.  While  her  perennial  sur- 
pliis  supplies  will  require  to  be  disposed  nf 
In  European  markets  after  the  war.  as  form- 
erly, on  the  best  terms  obtainable,  the  aid 
of  the  United  States  and  the  operations  of 
the  coffee  cartel  shotild  enable  Brazil  and  the 
other  coffee  countries  to  take  a  firmer  stand 
In  the  future  against  unfair  bilateral  com- 
pensation or  barter  agreements. 

There  will  be  increasing  opportunities  for 
private  investment  In  Brazil,  in  new  or  ex- 
panding Industrial  developments,  and  for 
_  technical  and  managerial  assistance.  Liberal 
firwB  and  guaranteed  security  for  the  investor 
•gainst  invasion  of  the  rights  of  private  prop- 
erty, would  encourage  United  States  private 
Inveetors  to  participate  In  enterprises  needed 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  to  contribute  to  United  States  needs 
for  strategic  and  critical  materials. 

Like  our  southern  neighbors,  we  have  suf- 
fered by  the  effects  of  this  war  upon  our  ex- 
ports of  crude  and  manufactured  foodstuffs, 
which  dropped  from  $35,000,000  In  1938,  to 
•19.000,000  in  1940.  nearly  50  percent.  Most 
aerious  also  are  the  reductions  in  our  ex- 
ports of  cotton  of  $30,000,000,  of  tobacco 
•33,000.000.  wheat,  apples,  and  othex  fruits. 


fresh  and  canned.  It  Is  not  only  the  tempo- 
rary wartime  loss  of  this  trade  that  Is  so 
serious,  but  the  wartime  shift  of  this  trade 
to  other  countries  that  will  make  future  re- 
covery so  dllBcult  for  our  cotton  and  tobacco 
growers. 

The  American  farmer  and  exporters  of  such 
products  have  suffered  severely  through-ex- 
clusion from  continental  European  and  cur- 
tailment of  British  Empire  markets.  These 
industries  will  continue  to  be  dependent  on 
government  loans  and  purchases,  notwith- 
standing the  increasing  domestic  consump- 
tion. It  seems  most  likely  that  intensified 
agricultural  production  in  Europe  and  the 
British  Empire  will  complicate  greatly  our 
problem  of  post-war  readjustment  to  new 
conditions. 

The  reconstruction  of  Eiirope  and  Great 
Britain — solely  to  repair  the  physical  ravages 
of  the  war — will  require  expenditures  as  astro- 
nomical as  those  now  employed  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  A  long  period  will  be  re- 
quired to  adjust  our  outlook  to  post-war  con- 
ditions arising  out  of  the  changing  trends  of 
wartime  trade. 

Latin-American  countries  have  been  visited 
recently  by  several  important  trade  missions, 
Including  British  and  Japanese.  The  British 
mission  particularly  is  of  interest,  as  present 
agreements  made  with  the  other  Americas, 
some  of  which  may  be  of  an  emergency  char- 
acter, may  have  permanent  results  preju- 
dicial to  our  own  trade  interests,  which  would 
be  illogical  in  the  light  of  our  pending  finan- 
cial aid  to  Great  Britain.  Little  information 
Is  at  present  available  as  to  the  outcome  of 
the  efforts  of  the  British  mission,  which  has 
not  completed  its  itinerary. 

It  Is  interesting  at  this  stage  to  recall 
briefly  what  took  place  prior  to  the  present 
war  in  respect  to  British  bilateral  agreements. 

Following  the  reorganization  of  trade  rela- 
tions within  the  British  Empire.  Initiated  at 
the  Ottawa  conference  in  1932.  Great  Britain 
concluded  a  number  of  special  trade  agree- 
ments with  foreign  countries  between  1933 
and  1936.  including  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries and  the  three  Baltic  States.  Poland,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Argentina.  Great  Britain 
was  in  a  strong  bargaining  position  at  that 
time,  due  to  the  transition  from  a  free-trade 
to  a  tariff-protection  policy.  Moreover,  in 
1932  the  United  Kingdom  Imported  from  the 
Scandinavian  and  Baltic  countries,  Finland, 
Soviet  Russia,  and  Argentina  goods  to  the 
value  of  $750,000,000.  approximately,  as  against 
British  exjxjrts  and  reexports  to  those  markets 
aggregating  $245,000,000.  A  feature  of  these 
transactions  was  the  purcha.se  agreements, 
appended  to  the  main  agreements,  made  with 
British  trade  organizations. 

The  Anglo-Argentine  agreement  of  1933, 
modified  at  intervals  In  subsequent  years, 
stipulated  that  Imports  of  chilled  Argentine 
frozen  beef,  mutton,  and  lamb  would  not  fall 
below  the  levels  required  under  the  Ottawa 
agreements  without  similar  sacrifices  by  the 
British  dominions.  In  return  the  Argentine 
Government  agreed  to  apply  the  whole  of  the 
sterling  proceeds  of  Argentine  exports  to 
Great  Britain  to  meet  the  annual  require- 
ments of  the  United  Kingdom  for  trade  and 
Interest  payments,  and  the  remainder  to  be 
applicable  to  meeting  the  other  public  ex- 
ternal-debt obligations.  Argentine  exchange 
control  was  operated  so  that  United  Kingdom 
exports  to  Argentina  received  a  considerably 
more  favorable  rate  of  exchange  than  was 
accorded  to  the  United  States. 

The  claim  is  made  that  bilateral  or  barter 
agreements  are  a  means  of  expanding  export 
trade,  but  analysis  of  the  transactions  indi- 
cate that  concessions  obtained  by  this  means 
tend  to  divert  and  Intensify  competition,  as 
In  the  case  of  quotas.  This  was  Illustrated 
In  the  case  of  British  coal  experts — the  in- 
crease In  respect  to  agreement  countries  being 
offset  by  declines  In  other  markets.  The  re- 
sult of  the  British  bilateral  agreements  in 
general  was  an  Increase  In  British  exports  to 


the   signatory    countries   and    a    decline   In 
British  imports  from  them. 

Our  chief  competitor  in  Latin  America 
after  the  war  will  be  Great  Britain,  assuming 
a  British  victory.  We  cannot  hope  to  offer 
Latin  America  the  markets  for  its  surpluses 
which  formerly  were  taken  by  Europe  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Our  Immediate  trade 
relations  with  the  sister  republics  must  be 
one  of  short-term  wartime  aid,*  woven  Into 
our  plans  of  hemispheric  defense,  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  long-term  assistance  toward 
their  industrial  development,  from  which  all 
the  Americas  will  eventually  reap  mutual 
advantages  in  increased  inter -American  trade. 
Loans  to  initiate  these  enterprises  should  be 
aside  from  defense  considerations  and  should 
be  directed  to  the  building  up  of  sound  enter- 
prises, noncompetitive  with  American  invest- 
ments, and  with  amortization  over  a  reason- 
able period. 

The  all-out  aid  we  are  giving  to  Britain 
has  strengthened  natural  ties  through  the 
common  interest  we  and  the  Allies  have  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Axis  forces  which  seek  to 
subjugate  the  world  to  their  totalitarian 
political  and  economic  alms.  These  common 
interests  that  unite  us  so  fundamentally  to 
the  war  alms  of  British  countries  must  con- 
tinue to  bind  us  in  the  difficult  years  fol- 
lowing the  war,  in  restoring  world  commerce 
on  orderly,  economic  lines.  Our  lend-lease 
policy,  of  making  our  aid  to  Britain  imme- 
diate and  effective,  involves  financial  and 
commercial  relations  of  a  kind  so  interlaced 
as  to  call  for  closest  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  British  countries  for  years 
to  come. 

Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions  have  a 
current  need  for  maintaining  export  trade, 
essential  to  carrying  on  the  war.  This  need 
will  become  more  insistent  after  the  war.  In 
the  case  of  Great  Britain,  this  need  for  In- 
creased export  trade,  including  Latin  Amer- 
ica, will  be  necessary  owing  to  the  war  inroads 
on  her  investments  abroad.  On  our  part, 
common  foresight  demands  that  we  preserve 
so  far  as  possible  all  the  channels  for  this 
return  to  normal  export  commerce,  in  post- 
war years,  when  the  keenest  competition  will 
ensue,  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  number 
and  output  of  exporting  industries  in  all 
countries.  To  further  these  ends  Great 
Britain  has  adopted  an  export-group  policy, 
which  will  give  the  Individual  exporter  the 
support  of  a  highly  expert  organization.  By 
this  method  many  firms  in  one  line  combine 
to  undertake  export  operations  that  would 
be  beyond  the  capacity  and  resources  of  an 
Individual  concern.  Similar  closer  Integra- 
tion of  our  own  export  resources  should  be 
studied,  utilizing  the  facilities  of  the  Export 
Trade  Act. 

There  are  some  who  would  postpone  con- 
sideration of  our  post-war  trade  policies 
until  a  military  decision  Is  reached  This 
Is  not  the  British  way  of  concentrating  on 
every  method  to  win  the  war.  Everything 
possible  is  l^eing  done  at  present  by  Great 
Britain,  not  only  by  Intensive  national 
drives  for  wartime  exports,  but  by  the  crea- 
tion of  highly  organized  governmental  bodies 
which  are  preparing  assiduously  to  meet  the 
demands  of  post-war  international  trade. 

The  great  failure,  after  the  previous  war, 
to  restore  successfully  the  shattered  struc-" 
ture  of  International  trade  relations,  was  due 
to  the  Inability  of  governments  to  tmite  in 
planning  to  restore  sound  economic  founda- 
tions of  world  commerce.  World  confer- 
ences and  the  League  of  Nations  alike  were 
dominated  by  political  rather  than  by  eco- 
nomic considerations.  While  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  pom-ed  out  their 
funds  for  the  reconstruction  of  hard-pressed 
countries,  including  Germany.  Italy,  and 
Latin  America,  there  was  no  corresponding 
recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  na- 
tions economically;  no  International  accord 
sufficiently  powerful  to  stem  the  tide  of 
nationalistic  policies  that  ended  In  the  con- 
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fusion  and  disaster  of  the  great  depression, 
when  the  Nazi  regime  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  regiment  the  German  Nation  in 
preparation  for  war. 

It  will  be  incumbent  on  our  Government 
and  business  leaders,  even  before  the  out- 
come of  the  war  is  fully  assured,  to  devise 
plans  for  a  post-war  economic  world  order 
In  which,  through  International  accord  and 
cooperation,  world  commerce  would  be  es- 
tablished on  orthodox  reciprocal  lines  which 
would  insure  the  economic  security  and 
prosperity  of  all  nations. 

The  United  States  alone  cannot,  by  uni- 
lateral policies  aiming  at  Its  own  security 
and  progress,  bring  a  stricken  and  confused 
world  of  nations  to  a  sense  of  its  responsi- 
bility concerning  the  nature  of  the  new 
world  commercial  order  A  combination  of 
the  most  powerful  economic  forces  in  the 
world,  led  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  will  be  necessary  after  the  war  to 
restore  order  and  to  reopen  the  normal 
channels  for  the  Interchange  of  goods  and 
services. 

In  these  circumstances  we  wiU  naturally 
confer  with  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations,  as  our  allies,  in  determining  what 
course  should  be  pursued  when  the  time 
for  rehabilitation  and  readjustment  arrives. 
Unless  an  agreement  or  understanding  is 
reached  between  the  leading  trading  nations. 
Including  all  others  which  will  imite  with 
them  in  the  prevention  of  a  disorderly 
scramble  for  markets  by  Injurious  competi- 
tive methods,  we  shall  have  a  recurrence  of 
extreme  economic  nationalism  and  policies 
of  self-sufficiency,  more  harmful  than  those 
from  which  the  commercial  world  suffered 
in  the  years  following  the  first  great  war. 

Before^  this  war  broke  out  we  had  succeed- 
ed, in  remarkable  degree,  in  arriving  at  an 
understanding  with  Great  Britain  and  Can- 
ada in  respect  to  the  policy  best  adapted  to 
the  need  for  the  freeing  of  international 
trade  from  excessive  nationalistic  barriers. 
Our  reciprocal  trade  agreements  with  these 
countries  were  paving  the  way  to  break  down 
the  opposition  to  our  foreign  commercial 
policy  that  remained  in  other  parts  of  the 
Empire.  Our  success  in  this  direction  lay  in 
our  departure  from  the  provocative  practice 
of  unilateral  tariff  making  and  a  frank  recog- 
nition by  the  United  States  Congress  that 
satisfactory  commercial  relations  with  other 
countries  necessitated  bilateral  negotiations 
and  the  adoption  of  the  unconditional  most- 
favored-nation  principle,  whereby  concessions 
were  generalized  in  respect  to  all  countries 
with  whom  we  had  most-favored-natlon  re- 
lations. No  workable  substitute  for  this 
policy  has  yet  been  presented. 

With  an  accord  between  the  most  powerful 
economic  forces  in  the  world,  and  the  support 
of  Latin  America  and  other  free  nations,  it 
should  be  possible,  when  the  war  ends,  to 
establish  the  economic  bases  of  peace  on 
broad  and  cooperative  lines,  with  an  assur- 
ance of  commercial  fair  dealing  between  all 
nations.  The  peoples  of  the  Axis  nations,  no 
less  than  the  peoples  of  other  countries,  have 
everything  to  gain  by  the  acceptance  of  a 
new  world  order  such  as  pan  America  and  the 
British  nations  can  underwrite  from  their 
dominant  position  in  resources,  trade,  ship- 
ping, and  finance. 

The  huge  investments  in  Latin  America  by 
both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
also  conduce  to  an  Anglo-American  under- 
standing in  respect  to  future  trade  in  Latin 
America  on  a  basis  of  fair  and  generous  com- 
petitive trading.  A  general  understanding  of 
the  commercial  policies  to  be  pursued  after 
the  war,  and  cooperation  in  assisting  where 
practicable  the  Latin  American  countries 
against  aggressive  designs  against  their  eco- 
nomic independence,  would  have  a  profound 
Influence  at  this  time  upon  International 
thought. 

Our  primary  concern  at  the  present  time 
being  the  military  defense  of  the   Western 


Hemisphere,  we  can  make  this  more  effective 
by  assisting  Latin  American  countries  In  this 
crisis  to  maintain  a  sound  economy.  The 
strengthening  of  the  financial  and  commer- 
cial ties  between  the  21  Americas  is  no  longer 
a  subject  for  mere  academic  discussion  and 
speculation.  It  is  the  warp  and  woof  of 
their  business  relations  and  of  their  hemi- 
spheric defense  plans.  Their  essential  unity 
of  aims  has  been  expressed  in  no  uncertain 
terms  at  the  Habana  Conference  and  in  later 
pronouncements  by  responsible  statesmen. 
The  spirit  of  interdependence  and  mutual 
reliance  that  pervaded  this  Western  Hemi- 
sphere under  Washington  and  Bolivar,  in  the 
freeing  of  these  western  continents  from 
European  domination,  and  which  is  reflected 
in  the  Mon.oe  Doctrine,  is  strikingly  revealed 
today  in  pan- American  solidarity  We  stand 
on  guard,  not  only  against  the  menace  to 
our  shores,  but  against  any  combination  of 
power  that  would  seek  to  make  this  hemi- 
sphere subservient  to  a  totalitarian  new 
world  order  of  regimented  and  discrimina- 
tory international  trading. 

We  have  much  to  accomplish  before  the 
war  ends.  When  the  final  decision  is 
reached  and  the  battle  flags  are  furled,  it 
Is  to  the  United  States  the  world  will  look 
for  leadership  in  financing  and  servicing  the 
needs  of  stricken  Europe.  In  preparation 
for  this  period  of  reconstruction,  nothing 
more  helpful  and  constructive  can  be  done 
at  this  time  than  to  bring  to  our  side  in 
closest  consultation  and  cooperation  the 
Latin  American  republics,  whose  stake  in 
European  markets  is  so  vital  to  their  future 
prosperity  and  to  their  sound  economic  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.    , 

Our  present  financial  aid  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  to  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a  sound 
Investment  towards  establishing  a  new  world 
order  which  will  guarantee  freedom  of  busi- 
ness enterprise  and  open  up  a  wider  vista 
to  all  countries  of  unimpeded  and  expand- 
ing prosperity. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  February  13. 1941 


STATEMENT  BY  RALPH  E.  FLANDERS 


Mr,  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  Ralph  E.  Flan- 
ders, of  Vermont,  Mr.  Flanders  is  a  vice 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  is  at  present 
president  of  the  New  England  council. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hon.  George  Aiken, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
A  last  opportunity  for  the  honest  and  etlec- 
tive  exercise  of  our  great  national  power  will 
be  lost  if  our  intervention  is  to  be  made 
under  the  terms  of  the  lease-lend  bill,  as  it 
now  stands.  Remembering  the  many  times 
England  has  sought  her  own  narrow  advan- 
tages In  her  relations  with  us,  and  seeing 
clearly  that  this  present  war  Is  far  more  the 
result  of  her  own  folly  than  was  the  last  one, 


we  must  insist  that  In  purchasing  supplies 
here  she  first  exhaust  her  resources  in  ex- 
change, American  investments,  gold  supply, 
and  gold  production.  She  must  furthermore- 
make  public  a  satisfactory  statement  of  her 
peace  alms.  With  these  things  done  we 
should  then  abandon  hypocrisy,  repeal  the 
Neutrality  Act,  and  accept  tlie;  status  of  non- 
belligerents.  Our  next  step  should  be  to  vote 
England  a  credit  of  not  less  than  $4,000,000.- 
000  for  the  purchase  of  war  supplies,  with 
more  later,  if  needed  This  credit  is  to  be 
a  free  gift  of  the  American  people.  Only  thus 
can  we  define  and  support  the  real  common 
interests  of  the  two  nations,  while  giving 
practical  effect  to  our  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion for  the  incredibly  heroic  population  of 
the  British  Isles  These  great  objectives  are 
discarded  in  the  pending  bill.  Amend  it  and 
preserve  them  and  us. 

Ralph  E.  Plandehb. 


H.  R.  1776  as  Amended  in  the  House  of 
Representatives 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  10,  1941 


Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
is  the  avowed  purpose  of  H.  R.  1776,  to 
promote  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
by  aiding  Great  Britain  and  any  other 
countries  whose  defense  the  President 
deems  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

With  this  objective  there  can  be  little 
criticism,  but  as  to  the  method  of  obtain- 
ing It.  there  is  the  greatest  divergence 
of  opinion. 

Proponents  of  this  measure  contend 
that  H.  R.  1776  is  the  only  way  to  render 
effective  aid  to  Great  Britain;  that  it  is 
necessary  vast  powers  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  President,  so  that  produc- 
tion can  be  speeded  up  and  sufBcient  aid 
be  given  to  the  so-called  democracies, 
which  will  prevent  the  spread  of  totali- 
tarian and  dictator  forms  of  government, 
and  our  own  involvement  in  war  to  pre- 
serve our  own  freedom. 

On  the  other  hand,  opponents  of  this 
bill  believe  that  If  H.  R.  1776  becomes  a 
law.  we  will  surrender  our  democratic 
way  of  life  and  set  up  a  dictator  in  this 
country  now.  to  prevent  a  pxjssible  threat 
by  dictators  abroad  to  our  democratic 
institutions. 

Not  only  do  they  believe  its  passage  will 
result  in  loss  of  our  democracy,  but  it  will 
materially  increase  our  chances  of  be- 
coming involved  in  war. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  it  does  not 
mean  that  those  who  oppose  this  bill  are 
not  in  favor  of  its  objective  without  de- 
lay. They  believe  this  objective  can  be 
accomplished  without  placing  In  the 
hands  of  one  man  vast  powers  that  would 
make  him  a  dictator;  that  we  can  do  this 
and  still  retain  our  democratic  way  of  life, 
and  that  Congress  need  not  abdicate,  but 
can  still  retain  its  constitutional  func- 
tions, control  of  the  purse  and  the  sword. 
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and  remain  one  of  the  equal  and  coordi- 
nate branches  of  the  Government. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  to  briefly  discuss 
these  various  issues  and  the  powers 
granted  under  H.  R,  1776  as  originally 
presented  to  the  House,  and  then  to  ana- 
lyze the  amendments  that  were  therein 
adopted,  and  to  determine  their  effect  on 
this  bill. 

FKESnairr's  powzbs  iTicLixnTO 

In  the  first  place,  H.  R.  1776  gives  to 
the  President  unlimited,  unprecedented 
powers  without  any  limitation  of  law  for 
him,  whenever  he  deems  it  necessary,  to 
literally  take  any  of  our  vast  resources  he 
determines  are  defense  articles  and  give 
them  to  any  other  country  on  conditions 
that  he  determines  satisfactory  to  him- 
self. 

He  could  sell  or  give  away  our  entire 
Navy,  every  single  article  that  belongs  to 
our  Army,  all  our  planes,  all  our  arms,  and 
even  our  military  secrets,  and  if  any  pro- 
ceeds were  returned  for  them,  turn 
around  and  use  these  same  proceeds 
again  for  the  same  purpose  without  the 
necessity  of  asking  Congress  for  addi- 
tional appropriations,  except  for  addi- 
tional future  expenditures. 

If  this  does  not  give  the  President  dic- 
tatorial powers,  then  I  cannot  Imagine 
what  It  does  give  him. 

Even  the  proponents  of  this  measure 
do  not  seriously  contend  that  this  bill 
does  not  give  the  President  dictatorial 
powers,  but  merely  contend  that  they 
are  necessary  to  give  effective  aid,  and  to 
speed  up  production. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  heard  the  testimony  of 
every  witness  that  appeared  both  for  and 
against  this  bill,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  examining  them. 

BUTAIN  MCKD6  TWO  THIKGS 

Anyone  who  attended  these  hearings, 
the  executive  hearings  before  our  com- 
mittee, and  the  discussions  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  cannot  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  Great  Britain  needs  two  things. 
First,  she  is  running  low,  not  of  money 
or  assets,  but  of  dollar  exchange,  and 
needs  additional  dollar  exchange  to  con- 
tinue her  purchases  In  this  country,  and, 
second,  we  need  to  coordinate  British  pro- 
curement with  our  own  defense  needs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Britain's  need  for 
additional  dollar  exchange  can  be  given 
by  a  straightforward  bill  which  would 
give  her  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  credit, 
without  granting  vast  powers  to  the 
President.  This  was  attempted  on  the 
floor  of  the  Pouse  at  least  three  times, 
and  was  voted  down  each  time.  So  this 
bill  is  not  necessary  to  give  Great  Britain 
the  dollar  exchange  she  lacks. 

Is  this  bill  necessary  to  give  Britain 
effective  aid.  to  speed  up  production,  and 
coordinate  British  procurement  with  our 
defense  efforts? 

In  answer  to  a  direct  question,  when 
effective  aid  might  be  expected  after  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Knudsen,  one 
of  the  directors  general  of  the  Office  of 
Production  Management,  stated  substan- 
tially— committee  hearings,  pages  189- 
217 — that  so  far  as  new  materials  are 
concerned.  It  would  take  considerable 
time  to  produce  them.  For  example,  a 
new  plane,  10  or  11  months;  that  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  increase  produc- 


tion now  without  the  passage  of  this  bill ; 
that  he  has  all  the  power  and  authority 
now  that  is  necessaiy  for  him  to  carry 
out  the  necessary  production  and  co- 
ordinate the  production  efforts  not  only 
of  this  country  but  of  Great  Britain. 

GREEN  SAYS    "NO" 

Again,  in  answer  to  my  direct  question 
whether  there  was  anything  in  this  tnll 
that  would  speed  up  production.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  answered: 

No;  I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any- 
thing In  it  that  provides  for  tliat  (page  672 
of  committee  hearing ) . 

Now  we  are  told  by  no  less  authorities 
than  Mr.  Hull,  Secretary  of  State,  Cclo- 
nel  Knox,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Colonel 
Stlmson,  our  perennial  interventionist 
and  Secretary  of  War,  that  Great  Britain 
is  faced  with  a  crisis  within  the  next  60 
or  90  days,  and  that  this  bill  is  designed 
to  meet  this  crisis.  Let  us  review  the 
record,  so  far  as  new  material  is  con- 
cerned. It  Is  most  unlikely  that  aid  under 
this  bill  would  be  really  effective  until 
the  first  part  of  1942  or  later,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  this  would  help 
Britain  in  60  to  90  days. 

But  how  about  immediate  help  by  giv- 
ing or  transferring  to  Britain  part  of  our 
existing  Navy?  We  are  told  that  such 
an  idea  is  preposterous,  or  ridiculous. 
Mr.  Bullitt. -former  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  said  before  our  committee  that — 

The  President  of  the  United  States  would 
personal]  y  rather  give  away  his  two  eyes  than 
give  away  the  Navy  (p.  583  of  cocamittee 
hearings) 

And  according  to  the  press  reports,  the 
President  has  referred  to  such  an  idea 
as  "cow-jumped-over-the-moon  stuff" 
and  that  if  this  bill  is  passed  he  might 
"stand  on  his  head." 

But  let  us  not  forget  the  fact  that  the 
President  did  give  away  50  destroyers, 
and  was  ready  to  give  away  ;0ur  new 
mosquito  fleet,  until  he  was  convinced  by 
the  Attorney  General  that  he  could  not 
do  so. 

So,  in  summary,  let  us  review  the  facts. 
If  it  takes  about  a  year  to  produce  new 
war  material  such  as  planes,  then  it  is 
obvious  that  it  would  not  be  available  to 
meet  a  crisis  in  60  to  90  days. 

If  we  are  to  take  the  President  at  his 
word,  ♦^hat  he  does  not  intend  to  give 
away  our  Navy,  or  important  material 
from  our  Army,  then  the  mere  passage 
of  this  bUl  will  not  increase  aid  to  Eng- 
land for  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  testimony  discloses  that  at  the 
present  time  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  has  all  the  authority  neces- 
sary to  coordinate  production,  and  every 
effort  is  being  made  at  the  present  time 
to  increase  it. 

CUE    OWN    NEED    COMES   FIXST 

Remember  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
already  rendering  aid  sis  fast  as  possible 
to  Great  Britain.  Perhaps  too  fast,  when 
jrou  take  into  consideration  that  after 
$17,000,000,000  appropriated  last  year  for 
national  defense,  we  still  do  not  have 
over  two  or  three  hundred  completely 
modem  planes,  and  few,  if  any,  of  these 
have  self-sealing  tanks,  adequate  armor 
plate,  and  sufficient  gun  power. 

Under  these  circumstances,  may  I  re- 
spectfully ask  how  this  bill  is  necessary, 
when  no  new  material  will  be  available  to  I 


meet  a  crisis  in  60  to  90  days?  Why  pass 
this  bill  if  there  is  no  intention  to  give 
away  our  Navy,  or  other  material,  so 
necessary  for  our  own  defense?  Why 
pass  this  bill,  when  we  have  already 
granted  all  the  necessary  authority  to  co- 
ordinate production  and  all  possible  aid 
consistent  with  our  own  defense  needs  is 
being  given  England  at  the  present  time? 

The  one  remaining  problem  to  be  dis- 
cussed under  this  bill  in  its  original  form 
is  whether  over  a  period  of  time  the  pos- 
sible increased  aid  to  Britain  might  be 
the  deciding  factor  in  victory  for  Eng- 
land without  involving  us  in  war. 

With  those  who  hold  this  view  I  have 
the  greatest  respect.  No  one  could  lis- 
ten to  the  debates  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  not  reali2e  the  sincerity  of  my 
colleagues'  views,  no  matter  how  they 
differ.  We  all  realize  our  grave  respon- 
sibilities, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  each 
is  guided  by  what  he  believes  in  his  own 
conscience  to  be  the  correct  viewpoint. 

PKESIDENT    NO    SEEM 

Unfortunately  I  do  not  have  the  super- 
natmal  power  to  foretell  the  futuie,  but 
neither  does  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

With  the  chaotic  conditions  existing 
throughout  the  world,  there  are  too  many 
conflicting  elements  beyond  our  control 
to  permit  anyone  to  speak  with  complete 
certainty  upon  this  subject. 

While  I  readily  admit  the  sincerity  of 
those  who  differ  with  my  view's,  that  does 
not  mean  I  must  agree  with  them.  But 
one  caimot  escape  from  the  actual  pow- 
ers granted  by  this  bill.  I  know  that  for 
the  President  to  give  any  part  of  our 
Army  or  Navy  to  a  belligerent  is  an  act 
of  war.  I  know  that  for  the  President 
to  permit  our  Navy  to  convoy  merchant 
ships  carrying  contraband  is  an  act  of 
war.  I  know  that  to  permit  our  harbors 
to  be  used  as  bases  to  repair  belligerent 
ships  is  an  act  of  war,  contrary  to  our 
solemn  agreement  with  all  the  American 
republics  entered  Into  at  the  suggestion 
of  Secretary  Hull  not  later  than  1939  in 
Habana.  and  most  likely  to  bring  the  war 
to  our  shores,  I  know  that  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, per  se,  to  manufacture  muni- 
tions of  war  as  distinguished  from  per- 
mitting our  regular  commercial  factories 
from  furnishing  them  to  a  belligerent  Is 
an  act  of  war. 

I  know  there  Is  extreme  danger  of  in- 
volvement in  war  under  this  bill,  when  it 
permits  the  Piesident  not  only  to  be  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  own  Army 
and  Navy,  but  to  be  responsible  for  the 
entire  strategy  of  the  European  conflict, 
giving  or  denying  aid  as  he  sees  fit.  I 
know  that  the  President,  in  his  recent 
address  to  Congress,  stated  that  it  was 
our  purpose  to  see  that  the  dictators  were 
defeated,  and  that  means  if  our  aid  is  not 
sufficient  without  manpower,  then  our 
boys  are  to  enter  this  conflict  for  an  "all 
out"  war  to  the  finish  that  may  last  many 
years. 

If  I  am  wrong  In  my  assumption  that 
the  President  is  going  to  abuse  these 
powers,  such  as  giving  away  our  Navy  or 
our  Army,  then  may  I  respectfully  ask 
why  should  we  give  him  these  powers  if 
he  does  not  intend  to  use  them?  It  is 
merely  a  sham  to  say  that  Congress  still 
retains  tlie  power  to  declare  war  if  we 
give  the  President  the  powers  to  make 
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war,  for  we  all  know  that  these  are  the 
days  of  undeclared  wars. 

So  much  for  the  powers  conferred  by 
this  bill  as  originally  presented  to  the 
House.  Let  us  see  if  the  amendments 
clarify  or  modify  the  situation. 

HOUSE  ADOPTS  EIGHT  AMENDMENTS 

There  were  eight  amendments  adopted 
by  the  House.    Let  us  analyze  them. 

Four  amendments  were  added  to  this 
bill  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
and  later  four  additional  amendments 
were  adopted  on  the  fioor  of  the  House. 
The  first  of  the  committee  amendments 
provided  that  no  defense  article  could  be 
disposed  of  except  after  consultation  with 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  or  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Such  an  amendment,  of  course.  Is 
meaningless.  No  one  would  think  that 
the  President  would  dispose  of  such  ma- 
teriel without  such  a  consultation,  but 
this  amendment  does  away  with  existing 
law  requiring  a  written  certificate  that 
such  materiel  is  obsolete  and  not  essen- 
tial to  our  own  defense  before  it  can  be 
transferred. 

Remember  this,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of 
our  Army  and  Navy  are  the  personal  ap- 
pointees of  the  President,  and  solely  re- 
sponsible to  him. 

The  second  of  these  amendments  at- 
tempted to  put  a  time  limit  on  this  bill 
of  June  30,  1943.  but  it  contained  an  ex- 
ception that  permitted  contracts  or 
agreements  with  such  a  Government 
made  before  July  1,  1943,  to  be  fully 
executed. 

This  amendment  was  entirely  Inef- 
fectual so  far  as  a  time  limit  was  con- 
cerned, because  the  exception  would  per- 
mit contracts  to  be  entered  into  before 
July  1,  1943,  that  could  run  for  5,  10,  or 
15  years;  in  fact,  no  time  limit  at  all. 

NO  BAN  ON  CONVOYS  , 

The  third  committee  amendment  pro- 
vided that  nothing  in  this  act  should  be 
construed  to  authorize  or  permit  the  con- 
voying of  ships  by  the  naval  vessels  of 
the  United  States.  This  simply  means 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that 
would  give  the  President  the  power  to 
order  our  Navy  to  convoy  ships,  but  it 
does  not  prohibit  such  practice.  An 
amendment  was  offered  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House,  prohibiting  our  Navy  from 
convoying  ships,  and  it  was  voted  down. 

The  fourth  committee  amendment 
provided  that  the  President  should  re- 
port to  Congress,  no  less  than  once  every 
90  days,  of  his  operations  under  this  act, 
except  such  information  as  he  deems  in- 
compatible to  the  public  interest  to 
disclose. 

This  amendment  accomplishes  very 
little  because  it  simply  means  the  Presi- 
dent will  disclose  exactly  what  he  deems 
fit  and  at  his  sole  discretion.  If  he  does 
not  want  to  report  a  transaction,  all  he 
has  to  decide  in  his  own  mind  is  if  it 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  public 
Interest  to  do  so. 

The  first  amendment  added  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  was  the  so-called  Dirk- 
sen  amendment,  which  provided  that  the 
powers  to  be  exercised  under  this  bill 
could  be  terminated  by  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  both  houses  of  Congress. 
The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  best 
stated  by  Mr.  Dirksen  himself,  when  he 


read  the  following  dispatch  of  the  United 
Press,  dated  February  8 — page  810  of 
the  Record: 

Both  Democratic  Leader  John  W.  McCob- 
MACK  and  Speaker  Sam  Ratbitrn  said  they 
did  not  believe  that  a  proposed  amendment 
by  Representative  Everett  M.  Dirksen,  Re- 
publican, Illinois,  providing  specifically  that 
the  President's  power  under  the  bill  can  be 
terminated  by  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
Congress  at  any  time,  would  be  "any  limita- 
tion at  aU." 

The  second  amendment  adopted  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  provided  that  the 
President  could  not  give  away  or  transfer 
more  than  $1,300,000,000  worth  of  our 
existing  materiel  belonging  to  the  Army 
and  Navy.  As  I  pointed  out  previously 
in  this  discussion,  without  this  amend- 
ment the  President  could  give  away  our 
entire  Army  and  Navy.  Now  he  can  give 
away  only  $1,300,000,000  worth  of  it. 
But  a  further  joker  in  this  amendment 
is  that  the  President  does  not  have  to 
place  on  this  materiel  the  cost  price,  but 
he  may  place  upon  i:  any  value  he  de- 
termines to  be  proper.  For  example,  a 
naval  vessel  that  cost  the  Government 
$1,000,000  could  be  valued  now  by  the 
President,  say  at  $250,000,  and  trans- 
ferred at  that  price. 

So,  while  this  amendment  purports  to 
prevent  the  transfer  of  materiel,  the 
value  of  which  must  not  exceed  $1,300,- 
000,000,  it  would  not  accomplish  this 
purpose  if  the  President  should  under- 
value this  materiel. 

But  remember  this,  on  appropriations 
hereafter  made  the  sky  is  the  limit. 
There  were  numerous  attempts  to  place  a 
ceiling  or  limit  on  the  amount  to  be  au- 
thorized under  this  bill,  but  every  such 
attempt  was  voted  down.  Even  a  $7,- 
000,000,000  limitation  offered  by  Mr. 
Wadsworth  was  not  accepted. 

A  third  limitation  placed  in  this  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  provided  that  con- 
tracts entered  into  before  July  1,  1941. 
must  be  terminated  by  July  1,  1946.  I 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that 
the  committee  amendment  purporting  to 
place  a  time  limit  on  this  bill  was  mean- 
ingless, unless  a  time  limit  was  also  placed 
on  the  period  of  time  that  the  contracts 
or  agreements  with  other  countries 
should  be  terminated. 

WANTED     1-TEAR     LIMn 

I  voted  for  a  1-year  time  limit,  and 
when  that  was  not  accepted,  I  suggested 
a  2-year  time  limit  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  bill,  but  to  no  avail.  After  I  saw 
that  the  majority  was  determined  to 
accept  the  date  of  July  1,  1946,  as  the 
time  when  the  contracts  and  amendments 
made  under  this  bill  should  be  termi- 
nated, I  again  suggested  from  the  floor 
of  this  House  that  a  more  acceptable  date 
would  be  January  20,  1945,  so  that  the 
contracts  and  commitments  would  not 
extend  beyond  the  present  administra- 
tion. Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  I 
did  not  favor  these  longer  periods  of 
time,  but  was  merely  suggesting  shorter 
periods  of  time  that  the  majority  was 
determined  to  accept.  As  Gen.  Hugh 
Johnson  said  in  his  coliunn  in  the  Daily 
News  of  February  10,  with  reference  to 
this  amendment: 

That  is  time  enough  to  give  away  or  com- 
mit our  shirt  and  pants. 


It  Is  therefore  obvious  that  the  date  of 
July  1,  1946,  is  only  a  very  slight  limiU- 
tion  of  time. 

The  fourth  amendment  accepted  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  provided  that 
nothing  in  this  act  should  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  entry  of  any  American 
vessel  into  a  combat  area  in  violation  of 
the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939. 

And  again  we  find  that  while  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  good,  namely, 
to  prevent  our  ships  from  entering  com- 
bat areas,  yet  it  is  ineffective,  because  the 
President  still  retains  the  power  to  change 
combat  areas.  For  example,  the  Presi- 
dent could  exclude  Ireland  from  a  com- 
bat area  and  allow  our  vessels  to  use  her 
ports,  although  in  fact  the  area  sur- 
rounding Ireland  might  be  exceedingly 
dangerous. 

So  a  careful  analysis  of  all  the  amend- 
ments accepted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives clearly  discloses  that  very  little 
limitation  is  placed  on  the  vast  powers  to 
be  granted  to  the  President.  There  is  no 
effective  time  limit.  There  is  no  limita- 
tion of  any  kind  on  the  amount  to  be  au- 
thorized for  a  future  appropriation.  The 
President  still  retains  all  the  powers  that 
are  dangerous  and  that  might  lead  us  to 
war.  Some  40  amendments  were  offered 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House,  many  of  which 
were  destined  to  allay  the  fears  of  our 
people  that  this  bill  is  not  in  reality  a 
war  bill. 

AMENDMENTS   WINDOW   DRESSING 

For  example,  there  was  an  amendment 
offered  that  would  have  prohibited  the 
sending  of  our  boys  to  fight  on  foreign 
shores,  and  even  this  amendment  was  de- 
feated. Almost  every  amendment  that 
was  designed  to  keep  this  country  out  of 
war  was  deleated.  Most  of  the  amend- 
ments accepted  were  merely  sham  and 
window  dressing.  Most  of  them  are  mean- 
ingless and  do  not  effectively  carry  out 
their  avowed  purpose. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  could  not 
vote  for  this  bill,  even  as  amended.  I 
refuse  to  vote  for  a  bill  that  the  sky  is  the 
limit  as  to  the  power  of  the  President, 
and  the  billions  that  must  be  paid  by  the 
American  people. 

Not  a  word  is  written  into  this  bill  that 
will  protect  American  boys  from  going  to 
fight  on  foreign  shores.  It  seems  to  me 
that  our  first  concern  is  to  build  up  our 
own  defenses  so  that  we  will  become  in- 
vincible. 

We  must  first  preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  the  United  States,  the  American 
people,  and  their  liberties  before  we  seek 
to  aid  other  countries  in  a  manner  that 
might  involve  our  country  in  another  war. 


Dies  Committee  on  Un-American  Activitiet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
^^  or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVB8 


I; 


Thursday.  February  13, 1941 


Mr,  HOOK,   Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days 
of  turmoil  when  not  only  nations  are 
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arrayed  against  nations  but  philosophies 
and  Ideologies  clash,  faith  is  the  only  real 
armor  against  the  onrush  of  paganism 
as  arrayed  against  democracy  which  is 
really  the  Christian  or  American  way. 
In  order  to  have  faith  in  our  Giovemment 
we  must  have  faith  In  its  agencies.  In 
order  to  have  faith  In  democracy,  we 
musthave  faith  in  those  who  are  retained 
to  make  democracy  work.  The  people  of 
Prance,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  and 
Norway  are  now  a  haggard  and  disillu- 
sioned lot.  They  look  back  with  bitter- 
ness on  the  changes  In  their  beloved 
countries  and  the  suffering  that  Is  now 
theirs.  They  look  back  now  on  what  they 
kuad,  although  at  the  time  they  had  it  they 
did  not  realize  truly  what  a  blessing  it 
was.  People  cannot  put  their  hearts  into 
a  fight  without  fadth  in  their  cause.  Peo- 
ple cannot  fight  that  which  we  call  un- 
-American activities  unless  they  can  have 
faith  in  those  who  are  conducting  or  sup- 
posed to  be  conducting  the  fight  against 
un-American  activities.  Democracy  is 
not  just  a  series  of  political  privileges:  it 
Is  not  just  universal  suffrage,  secret  bal- 
lots, free  courts,  freedom  of  speech,  and 
freedom  of  worship;  democracy,  with  its 
belief  in  fair  play,  goes  far  beyond  that; 
it  is  a  way  of  living;  it  is  a  way  of  feeling. 
Americanism  is  nothing  more  nor  less. 
In  my  opinion,  than  faith  in  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  We  can  only  build 
that  faith  by  men  who  are  sincere,  men 
who  are  not  selfish,  men  who  are  not 
interested  only  in  tearing  down  those 
who  may  disagree  with  them. 

It  might  be  enlightening  for  us  to  lo(^ 
at  the  scenes  behind  the  scenes  in  Con- 
gress, in  approaching  the  subject  I  am 
about  to  discuss,  and  I  warn  those  who 
may  disagree  with  me  that  it  is  not  yet 
treason  to  reason.  The  people  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  procedure  here  in 
Congress  know  that  the  real  work  of 
Congress  is  done  in  committees  and  that 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  these  com- 
-Inittees  as  far  as  procedure  is  concerned 
is  the  Committee  on  Rules.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  older  and  more  experi- 
enced legislators  only  are  eligible  to  mem- 
bership and  that  as  such  dignified  and 
courteous  treatment  shall  be  accorded 
any  Member  of  Congress  who  sdeks  to  be 
beard.  > 

Three  years  ago  this  Congress  and  the 
American  people,  realizing  that  there 
were  many  organizations  at  work  here  in 
these  United  States  subverslvely  under- 
mining the  faith  in  democracy  in  this 
Nation,  we  considered  this  as  un-Amer- 
tcan.  We  realized  the  danger,  and  be- 
cause of  this  realization  we  created  what 
is  known  as  the  Committee  to  Investigate 
Un-American  Activities.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  DiesI  was  made  chair- 
man of  this  committee.  The  purpose  for 
which  the  committee  was  created  was  to 
investigate  the  operations  of  these  un- 
American  groups,  obtain  the  facts,  and 
submit  to  Congress  recommendations  for 
remedial  legislation  in  order  that  we 
might  eliminate  from  our  midst  these 
various  groups  and  individuals  who  were 
a  menace  to  this  Nation.  It  was  the 
thought,  I  know,  of  each  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  that  we  would  be  fur- 
nished these  facts  and  that  legislation 
would  be  placed  on  the  books  so  that  the 


governmental  agencies  whose  duty  it  is  to 
investigate  sabotage  and  treasonable  acts 
against  our  Government  and  its  people 
would  be  in  a  position  to  operate  eflB- 
ciently  and  effectively  in  the  interest  of 
America.  Any  committee  charged  with 
this  important  duty  should  be  very  care- 
ful that  the  investigators  and  the  per- 
sonnel employed  by  that  committee 
should  be  free  from  suspicion  and  be  real 
Americans  with  a  background  that  is  im- 
impeachable  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
these  investigators,  these  men  who  han- 
dle the  work  of  the  committee  that  for- 
mulate the  policy  that  Is  to  be  followed. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  membership 
of  my  colleagues  on  this  committee,  but 
I  do  feel  that  the  policy  that  has  been 
established  by  the  employees  and  the 
personnel,  especially  the  investigators,  is 
such  that  it  is  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  this  Government.  I  have 
been  warned  by  friends  of  mine  that  I 
should  l>e  very  careful  in  what  I  say  about 
the  investigators  of  the  Dies  committee, 
because  they  would  go  to  any  length  in 
building  up  a  propaganda  of  smear 
against  me.  This  does  not  deter  me  in 
what  I  consider  my  duty.  Most  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  were  here  In 
the  last  session  know  what  happened  at 
that  time.  I  was  charged  with  placing 
forged  instruments  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  it  might  be 
enhghtening  for  us  to  look  at  the  scenes 
behind  the  scenes.  William  Dudley  Pel- 
ley,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  Fascist- 
minded  men  in  this  Nation,  and  who 
headed  a  militant  antidemocratic,  anti- 
Semitic,  and  pro-Hitler  organization 
known  as  the  Silver  Shirts,  was  the  cen- 
ter of  this  storm.  It  was  his  signature 
that  was  supposed  to  be  forged  to  these 
letters.  David  D.  Mayne  was  supposed 
to  be  the  forger.  A  little  history  leading 
up  to  what  happened  might  be  in  order 
at  this  time. 

The  expense  accounts  of  the  Dies  com- 
mittee that  are  on  file  in  Mr.  Shank's 
oflBce,  which  is  the  disbursing  ot&ce  of 
Congress,  are  very  interesting,  although 
in  order  to  get  the  story  it  would  take 
months  of  research  to  decli^er  the  ex- 
pense accounts.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  David  D.  Mayne,  the 
man  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  forger 
of  these  letters,  was  in  the  employ  and  on 
the  expense  accoimt  of  the  Dies  com- 
mittee, with  the  knowledge  of  its  inves- 
tigators at  the  time  that  these  letters 
were  forged. 

The  foregoing  was  the  contents  of  the 
speech  that  I  delivered  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  that  was  interrupted  by  a  no- 
quorum  call.  I  therefore  pick  up  my 
statement  at  this  point  and  say  they  were 
forged  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping 
innocent  people  who  might  oppose  the 
continuation  of  the  Dies  committee. 
David  D.  Mayne  himself  made  the  state- 
ment that  he  forged  these  letters  to  put 
certain  individuals  ''out  on  the  limb."  I 
have  checked  the  expense  account  of  the 
Dies  committee  as  filed  with  Mr.  Shank 
in  the  Disbursing  Office  and  find  that 
David  D.  Majme  was  on  that  expense 
account  at  $5  a  day  practically  continu- 
ous from  sometime  in  January  1940  to 
February  8,  1940.    He  was  paid  at  least 


two  checks  during  that  time,  one  amount- 
ing to  $55  and  the  other  amounting  to  $80 
even  though  I  understand  he  was  never 
really  called  as  a  witness  before  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  my  understanding  that  he 
was  on  this  expense  account  of  the  Dies 
committee  for  $5  a  day  up  until  the  time 
that  Gardiner  Jackson  and  Harold  Weis- 
berg  filed  charges  against  Mayne  in  the 
district  attorney's  office  requesting  a 
grand-jury  investigation  and  an  indict- 
ment against  Mayne  for  perjury,  forgery, 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses 
and  conspiracy  with  unknown  persons  to 
violate  the  Federal  statutes. 

Immediately  after  the  argimient  over 
the  letters  in  the  House  I  directed  letters 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  demanding  a  grand-jury  investi- 
gation, claiming  that  a  very  dangerous 
situation  was  arising  whether  or  not  in 
my  opinion  there  was  a  usurpation  of 
powers  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
becoming  very  menacing  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Government.  I  refer  any 
person  who  Is  interested  to  the  letters 
that  I  forwarded  to  the  Attorney  General 
at  that  time. 

It  was  astonishing  to  me  to  know  that 
the  investigators  of  the  Dies  committee 
did  not  cooperate  in  bringing  this  man 
Mayne  to  justice.  David  A.  Pine  was  the 
district  attorney  charged  with  this  in- 
vestigation. During  the  course  of  the 
grand  jury  investigation  David  A.  Pine 
was  elevated  to  a  judgeship  and  his  as- 
sistant, a  Mr.  Wilson,  carried  on.  How- 
ever, after  the  presentation  of  the  evi- 
dence to  the  first  grand  jury  the  case 
was  never  submitted  to  this  grand  jury 
for  a  decision  and  the  jury  was  dis- 
charged without  considering  the  evidence 
in  the  case.  It  then  became  necessary 
for  me  to  insist  on  further  grand  jury 
investigation  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  agreed  with  me  and  another 
grand  jury  was  called.  It  might  be 
worthy  to  note  at  this  time  that  Mr. 
Wilson  resigned  before  the  second  grand 
jury  was  called.  Mr.  Curran  was  then 
made  district  attorney  and  the  case  again 
submitted  to  the  grand  jury.  The  sec- 
ond grand  jury  indicted  David  D.  Mayne, 
I  understand,  for  perjury,  forgery,  and 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses. 
Several  weeks  ago  Mr.  Mayne  was 
brought  before  the  court  and  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charges.  It  is  very  worthy 
to  note,  however,  that  when  Mayne  was 
brought  into  court  some  investigators  of 
the  Dies  committee  were  present  along 
with  William  Dudley  Pelley,  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  most  un-American 
men  in  the  United  States  today  and  they 
were  on  very  friendly  terms  with  him, 
conversing,  laugliing.  and  smiling  with 
him.  William  Dudley  Pelley,  although 
having  been  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee over  a  year  ago  is  still  loose  even 
though  David  D.  Mayne,  a  man  who  is 
now  convicted  of  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretenses  and  forgery,  has  been 
brought  to  justice.  William  Dudley  Pel- 
ley  still  roams  carrying  on  his  subver- 
sive activities.  What  has  the  Dies  com- 
mittee done  with  regard  to  him?  Why 
did  the  committee  employees  protect 
David  D.  Mayne  until   he  was  found 
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guilty?  It  is  also  very  worthy  to  note 
that  Mr.  Mayne  lives  at  Aiuiandale,  Va., 
and  that  several  days  before  my  actions 
forced  Mr.  Pelley  to  appear  before  the 
Rules  Conunittee  the  expense  account  of 
the  Dies  committee  investigators  shows 
a  taxi  bill  to  Annandale,  Va..  the  home  of 
David  Mayne,  where  I  understand  Mr. 
Pelley  was  several  days  before  he  made 
his  surprise  appearance.  In  other  words, 
investigators  of  the  Dies  committee  were, 
I  understand.  In  Annandale,  Va.,  confer- 
ring and  visiting  with  Mr.  Pelley  and 
Mr.  Mayne,  the  confessed  forger  and  the 
person  who  obtained  money  under  false 
pretenses  for  forging  a  letter  to  put 
people  out  on  the  limb,  as  he  so  de- 
scribed It. 

Do  you  believe  that  investigators  who 
cooperate  and  collaborate  with  men  to 
mislead  and  entrap  a  Member  of  this 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  smearing 
him  before  the  public  because  he  had 
the  courage  of  his  convictions  to  disagree 
with  the  methods  used  by  these  investi- 
gators should  be  the  men  to  formulate 
the  policy  of  the  Committee  to  Investi- 
gate Un-American  Activities?  Do  you 
believe  that,  it  is  right  and  proper  that 
these  investigators  should  use  their  time 
and  Government  money  to  build  up  a 
smear  campaign  upon  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  disagree  with  the  methods 
used  by  this  committee? 

At  this  point  let  us  go  behind  the 
scenes  and  see  who  the  chief  investigator 
of  the  Dies  committee  really  is.  I  com- 
mend to  you  a  book  known  as  The 
Odyssey  of  a  Fellow  Traveler,  by  J.  B. 
Matthews,  In  which  he  attempts  to  ex- 
plain his  former  connections  with  the 
Communist  Party. 

It  is  my  contention,  my  colleagues, 
that  there  are  more  un-American  ac- 
tivities carried  on  by  the  investigators 
of  the  Dies  committee — and  I  do  not 
charge  any  member  of  the  committee 
with  guilty  knowledge — than  any  other 
group  of  men  In  the  United  States.  Do 
you  believe  that  a  former  Communist 
should  be  trusted  with  the  investigation 
of  un-American  activities? 

Let  me  quote  to  you  a  letter  contained 
in  the  book  written  by  J.  B.  Matthews 
known  as  The  Odyssey  of  a  Fellow  Trav- 
eler— the  letter  by  J.  Lovestone,  who  was 
connected  with  the  organization  known 
as  the  Revolutionary  Age,  official  organ 
of  the  Communist  Party,  United  States 
of  America.  This  letter  was  written  on 
July  2,  1931,  wherein  J.  Lovestone  wrote 
to  a  Mr.  Thallhaimer,  in  which  he  said: 

Comrade  J.  B  Matthews,  whom  I  am  here- 
with Introducing,  Is  a  conscientious  Com- 
munist sympathizer,  a  friend  of  our  group. 
He  is  very  much  interested  in  the  situation 
in  Germany,  particularly  In  the  conditions  In 
the  Communist  and  labor  movement.  I'd 
appreciate  It  very  much  If  you  would  arrange 
to  spend  a  little  time  with  Comrade  Mat- 
thews and  exchange  opinions,  Infcrmation, 
and  Impressions  with  him.  I  have  Just  seen 
Comrade  Matthews  before  his  leaving,  so  he 
is  pretty  much  up  to  the  minute  on  affairs 
here. 

Let  me  say  to  you,  my  colleagues,  that 
this  Comrade  Matthews  is  now  chief  in- 
vestigator of  the  Dies  committee  at  a 
salary  of  $7,200. 

In  order  to  have  faith  in  democracy, 
in  order  to  have  faith  in  our  Govern- 


ment, we  must  have  faith  In  those  whom 
we  employ.  I  cannot  have  faith  in  a 
former  Communist  handling  the  inves- 
tigation for  a  committee  to  investigate 
un-American  activities. 

The  Dies  committee  came  into  being 
in  1938.  Shortly  after  it  was  created 
J.  B.  Matthews,  present  chief  investigator 
of  the  Dies  committee,  testified  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  said  in  the  beginning 
that  in  order  to  have  faith  in  our  Gov- 
ernment we  must  have  faith  In  its  agen- 
cies. In  order  to  have  faith  in  democracy 
we  must  have  faith  in  those  who  are  re- 
tained to  make  democracy  work.  There- 
fore let  us  scrutinize  for  a  moment  the 
background  of  J.  B.  Matthews.  He  was 
born  and  raised,  I  understand,  in  Ken- 
tucky, according  to  his  own  book,  the 
Odyssey  of  a  Fellow  Traveler.  He  has 
traveled,  according  to  the  subdivision  of 
his  book  known  as  reminiscence,  all  over 
the  world,  and  I  commend  to  you  his 
statements,  one  of  which  Is: 

Whatever  color  of  shame  for  my  past  comes 
over  tge,  I  feel  when  I  read  the  flies  of  the 
Dally  Worker  and  the  New  Masses,  from  the 
days  when  my  name  appeared  so  often  with 
favorable  mention  In  these  conuadely  Jotir- 
nals,  I  blush  when  I  am  reminded  that 
Simon  W  Gerson,  recently  appointed  assistant 
borough  president  of  Manhattan,  beard  me 
address  22.000  comrades  In  Madison  Square 
Garden  and  then  wrote  in  the  Daily  Worker 
that,  and  I  quote:  "The  crowd  went  wild 
at  the  mention  of  the  need  for  the  Dntted 
Front  by  Matthews,"  and  that.  "It  seemed 
that  the  very  steel  girders  that  arched  across 
the  roof  would  bend  from  the  ear-splitting 
cheers  that  went  up."  I  confess  too  some 
chagrin  when  I  read  in  the  Daily  Worker 
of  another  occasion  when  I  addressed  a  com- 
rade-packed Garden  and  "made  a  transient 
attack  upon  the  Illusions  of  bourgeolse  de- 
mocracy among  the  Intelligentsia,"  or  when 
I  read  that  I  struck  the  keynote  of  the  dem- 
onstration of  20.000  gathered  In  the  Union 
Square  under  the  auspices  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Defense,  or  when  I  read  that 
J.  B  Matthews,  a  leading  revolutionary  So- 
cialist, was  greeted  by  thunderous  cheers  by 
4.000  members  of  Icor  in  the  New  York  Hip- 
podrome. Toward  my  platform  performances 
In  those  days  it  can  hardly  be  alleged  that  the 
comrades  were  lukewarm. 

That  is  only  one  of  many  passages  in 
this  bock.  On  page  23  he  seems  to  be 
very  proud  of  his  teaching  ability,  and 
I  quote: 

Being  a  teacher  and  knowing  the  stimula- 
tion of  opening  up  to  others  the  treasures  of 
the  race's  thought.  I  have  no  mean  record 
as  an  mstructor,  having  been  on  the  facul- 
ties of  42  colleges,  universities.  Institutes,  and 
summer  schools  In  17  States  and  5  foreign 
countries.  I  have  no  record  of  how  many 
thousands  of  students  have  registered  In  my 
courses,  but  I  cherish  deeply  the  numberless 
expressions  of  their  appreciation. 

It  is  really  astonishing  to  follow  his 
travels  throughout  the  world.  He  also 
goes  into  the  plan  of  the  Communist 
Party  with  regard  to  ancestry,  and  I  shall 
quote  a  few  statements  from  that  sub- 
division of  his  own  book.  Back  in 
1934,  and  this  is  contained  on  page  28 
«f  this  book  In  which  he  makes  apolo- 
gies for  his  connections  with  commu- 
nism, he  went  to  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
to  organize  a  branch  of  the  American 
League  Against  War  and  Fascism.  He 
tells  about  the  Communist  Party  boring 


from  within.  He  Is  well  aware  of  all  the 
tricks  and  Intrigues  of  the  Communists, 
having  worked  with  them.  He  tells  also  - 
about  his  own  ancestry.  He  also  covers 
his  youth  in  Kentucky,  and  on  page  39 
of  that  book  he  describes  what  happened 
when  the  Communists  and  others  learned 
of  his  testimony  before  the  Dies  commit- 
tee.    In  one  place  he  said : 

Having  now  experienced  simultaneously 
the  verbal  thrashing  of  Earl  Browder's  Etelly 
Worker  and  Frank  Knox's  DaUy  News  over 
my  effort  to  recite  some  of  the  elementary 
political  facts  of  life — how  Communists  are 
born — to  a  congressional  committee,  I  am 
struck  with  the  thought  of  how  early  In  life 
I  was  Introduced  to  the  real  world — the 
world  where  what  Is  truth  is  a  less  Important 
query  than  who  wants  to  hear  It. 

He  tells  how  he  came  out  of  retirement 
to  be  r.  witness  before  the  Dies  commit- 
tee, and  tries  to  explain  his  conversion. 

During  the  time  that  the  Dies  commit- 
tee has  been  in  existence  and  during  the 
time  that  J.  B.  Matthews  has  been  chief 
investigator,  our  President  has  been  criti- 
cized. Innocent  people  have  been  un- 
justly smeared  and  held  up  to  ridicule. 
That  is  the  old  Communist  technique. 
The  members  of  the  committee  are  not 
guilty  of  this,  but  I  am  suspicious  of  its 
investigators.  It  is  very  worthy  also  to 
note  that  J.  B.  Matthews  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  peace  movement— of 
course,  from  the  Cbinmunist  point  of 
view.  He  belonged  to  many  radical  or- 
ganizations besides  the  Communists,  but 
only  for  the  purpose  of  foisting  upon  the 
world  and  this  country  his  thoughts  and 
his  philosophy.  He  says,  on  page  77, 
and  I  quote: 

My  pacifism  gradually  shifted  from  a  reli- 
gious to  a  political  basis.  The  pacifist  move- 
ment was.  and  is.  predominantly  anticapltallst 
and  socialist. 

My  reasoning  with  respect  to  the  necessary 
political  basis  of  pacifism  was  similar  to  that 
of  many  other  pacifists.  In  the  World  To- 
morrow, I  wrote: 

"The  recognition  of  capitalism  as  a  war 
system  Is  rapidly  spreading  through  the  ranks 
of  these  who  are  working  for  peace.  Many 
of  those  who  first  approached  modern  social 
problems  through  peace  movement  have  come 
to  see  that  capitalism  with  Its  competitive 
nationalism  and  Imperialism  can  no  more 
establish  an  enduring  peace  than  greed  can 
be  transformed  Into  generosity.  Specific  ware 
may  l>e  averted  under  capitalism,  but  war 
itbelf  will  be  ended  only  with  the  establlsh- 
men:^  of  a  commonwealth  of  socialist  nations 
,  which  have  organized  their  economic  life 
around  the  principle  of  production  for  use 
instead  of  for  profit." 

I  could  go  on  telling  you  how  he  was 
eulogized  by  the  Daily  Worker,  how  he 
appeared  on  the  platform  with  noted 
Communists,  and  how  on  page  84  in 
his  book  he  tells  about  making  a  speech 
under  the  united-front  auspices  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  and  how,  2  months  later,  he 
became  chairman  of  one  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  united  fronts.  He  tells 
also  about  being  a  Socialist  and  follow- 
ing the  Marxist  doctrine  and  how  he 
spoke  at  meetings  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Socialists,  Stalinists,  the  Loveston- 
ites.  the  Trotskyites,  the  I.  W.  W.'s.  and 
the  Socialist  Labor  Party.  He  tells  on 
page  96  of  his  book  how  he  wrote  for 
the  New    Leader   which   was   Socialist, 
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America  For  All  which  was  a  Socialist 
Party  paper,  The  World  Tomorrow 
which  had  a  Socialist  viewpoint.  He 
also  wrote  for  Fight,  which  was  known 
a«  the  Communist  imited  front,  and 
Soviet  Russia  Today,  also  a  Communist 
united  front;  the  Daily  Worker,  Com- 
munist Party  newspaper;  New  Masses, 
Communist  Party  newspaper;  and  so  on 
down  the  line.  On  page  96  of  his  book 
he  says:  "I  had  become  not  only  a 
Marxist,  but  also  a  firm  exponent  of  the 
united  front."  He  also  tells  some  of 
the  technique  that  is  used  on  pages 
130  and  131  of  his  book.  He  tells  about 
how  they  provoked  fights  in  order  to 
draw  attention.  He  says  on  page  139, 
about  himself:  "No  other  person  in  the 
United  States  had  such  an  Impressive 
united-front  record."  On  page  158 
there  is  a  facsimile  of  the  letterhead  of 
the  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism,  J.  B.  Matthews,  chairman.  On 
page  161  one  of  the  Communists,  Earl 
Browder  told  about  who  J.  B.  Matthews 
was  after  he  testified  before  the  Dies 
committee.  He  referred  to  this  as  a 
specimen  of  Communist  lying,  and  lo  and 
behold  on  page  169  there  appears  a 
facsimile  of  a  poster,  the  contents  of 
which  I  quote: 

Mass  meeting  agaliist  the  blUlon-dolIar 
war  budget  at  St.  Nicholas  Arena,  69  West 
Slzty-slrtb  Street,  Monday,  January  29,  at 
8  p.  m. 

Speakers:  J.  B.  Matthews.  Harold  Hlcker- 
son.   Earl   Browder,  Leroy   Bowman. 

Chairman:    Dr.   Addison   Cutler. 

Tickets:  Main  floor,  35  cents;  balcony,  25 
cents. 

Auspices:  American  League  Against  War 
and  Fascism.  104  Fifth  Avenue,  room  1610, 
Algonquin  4-7514. 

The  above  is  only  part  of  the  poster 
but  it  definitely  shows  that  he  was  a  lec- 
turer along  with  Earl  Browder,  the  most 
notorious  Communist  in  the  United 
States.  Imagine,  both  of  them  speaking 
from  the  same  platform  and  he  now  be- 
ing chief  investigator  of  the  Dies  com- 
mittee at  $7,200  a  year.  This  man  also 
tells  in  his  book  on  page  188,  about  con- 
tributing two  articles  to  magazine  F.  S.  U. 
Soviet  Russia  Today  and  became  a 
member  of  the  organization's  national 
committee.  In  1935  he  addressed  mass 
meetings  with  friends  of  the  Soviet  union 
In  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  Let  me 
quote  to  you  what  he  said  in  a  speech 
in  Detroit  and  this  is  taken  from  his  own 
book  on  page  189: 

In  a  regiilar  news  report  the  Dally  Worker 
also  said: 

"Speaking  as  a  Socialist.  J.  B.  Matthews 
roused  the  extraordinary  feeling  of  solidar- 
ity which  pervaded  the  meeting  to  an  Im- 
mense pitch  by  declaring:  The  outstanding 
need  that  faces  us  is  the  need  for  working- 
class  iinlty'  •  •  •  An  extraordinary  wave 
of  feeling  and  enthusiasm  swept  over  the 
meeting,  with  thousands  of  workers  rising 
to  their  feet  cheering,  as  Matthews  declared: 
•We  can  unite  to  build  a  party  of  the  work- 
ing class,  and  this  party  must  Include  the 
Communist  Party.' " 

In  other  words,  let  me  say  to  you  that 
this  man.  practically  since  the  time 
he  came  out  of  college  up  until  a  very 
short  time  ago,  was  Imbued  with  Com- 
munist ideas,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Communist  revolution.  Imbued  with  the 


fact  that  capitalism  must  be  destroyed. 
He  said  that  he  was  for  a  war  to  destroy 
capitalism,  and  this  appears  in  his  book. 
He  is  now  chief  investigator  of  the 
Dies  committee.  He  may  be  smart  and 
have  all  the  information  in  the  world. 
He  may  lead  people  to  believe  that  he  has 
been  converted  from  communism,  but  I 
cannot  have  faith  with  any  man  who  in 
this  day  and  age  of  "fifth  columnists," 
intrigues,  and  world  turmoil,  because  In 
his  book  he  went  on  to  say  that  com- 
munism used  conspiracy  to  gain  its 
point,  but  that  he  would  not  go  into  the 
story  of  how  to  conspire,  because  most 
people  would  not  understand  it.  I  am 
wondering  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
conspiracy  when  letters  forged  by 
David  Mayne  were  planted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  make  martyrs  out  of 
the  Dies  committee.  Well  I  recall  the 
day  that  Congressman  Dickstein  ap- 
peared before  the  Rules  Committee  and 
listened  to  the  questions  put  to  him, 
prompted  by  another  investigator,  Mr. 
Stribiing,  No  one  could  have  listened 
to  those  questions  without  being  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  these  great 
investigators  of  the  Dies  committee  have 
investigated  Members  of  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  suggesting  embarrassing  ques- 
tions to  them.  For  instance.  Congress- 
man DicKSTEiN  was  asked  whether  he 
had  in  his  employ  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Robbins,  and  then  when  he  said  he  had. 
and  he  was  a  "very  honest,  clean  indi- 
vidual," who  knew  more  about  subversive 
un-American  activities  than  any  other 
man  in  the  United  States,  he  was  con- 
fronted with  a  photostatic  copy  of  a 
letter  and  asked  whether  or  not  Robbins 
had  not  changed  his  name  from  Bloom- 
berg to  Robbins.  I  ask  you  now  whether 
or  not  it  is  any  worse  to  change  your 
name  from  Bloomberg  to  Robbins  than 
it  is  to  change  it  from  Feeney  to  Thomas. 
Oh,  I  could  go  on,  but  the  thought  that 
I  want  to  bring  to  you  is  this — that  for 
3  years  the  Dies  committee  have  been 
investigating  guided  by  the  policy  super- 
vised by  a  former  Communist.  They 
have  not  brought  in  any  recommendation 
for  legislation.  Of  course  now  that  the 
committee  has  expired  and  want  new 
life,  they  say  they  have  nine  recommen- 
dations for  legislation,  but  on  scrutinizing 
those  nine  recommendations  we  find  that 
at  least  four  or  five  of  them  are  already  a 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

Let  me  divert  a  minute  to  say,  as  I 
have  indicated  before,  gentlemen,  my  op- 
posltior  to  a  continuance  of  the  Dies 
committee  is  motivated  by  a  genuine 
concern  over  the  proper  functioning  of 
our  Government  in  respect  to  the  "fifth 
column."  It  is  not  motivated  by  per- 
sonal considerations,  no  mattrr  how  un- 
justly I  may  feel  I  have  been  treated  by 
members  of  the  Dies  committee  and  their 
investigators.  I  am  as  anxious  as  they 
are  to  have  an  effective  surveillance  and 
check  kept  upon  "fifth  column"  activi- 
ties, whether  right  or  left,  and  am  anx- 
ious to  have  exposures  made  at  the  ap- 
propriate time — at  times  when  such 
exposure  will  help  the  Government  in  its 
defense  efforts  rather  than  cause  dis- 
ruption. 

But  there  has  been  too  much  investi- 


gation and  exposiire  by  ballyhoo  methods 
and,  as  I  have  said  before,  too  much  at- 
tention to  the  alleged  activities  of  "fifth 
columnists"  who  turn  out  to  be  phony, 
false  alarms — fellows  whose  movements 
and  connections  have  all  along  been 
known  to  the  Department  of  Justice  but 
have  not  been  considered  by  the  trained 
investigators  of  that  Department  to  be 
serious  enough  to  warrant  action  against 
them. 

Despite  the  fanfare  that  has  sur- 
rounded members  of  the  Dies  committee 
and  the  staff  in  their  investigation  of 
Nazi  and  Fascist  agents  and  movements 
in  the  past  12  months,  I  submit  that  the 
record  shows  little  of  substantial  accom- 
plishment in  this  regard.  I  submit,  fur- 
ther, that  the  records  do  not  disclose 
what  I  consider  a  thorough  investigation 
of  many  notorious  organizations  whose 
methods  and  objectives  give  grounds  for 
classifsang  them  as  disrupting  influences 
in  these  crucial  days  when  the  tmity  of 
our  people  is  paramount. 

So  pronounced  are  the  purposes  of  such 
organizations  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord 
widespread  throughout  the  country  that 
actions  of  these  organizations  arouse  jus- 
tified suspicion  that  they  are  definitely 
sympathetic  to  Nazi  and  Fascist  aims,  if 
they  are  not  actually  agents  of  the  Nazis. 
The  effect  of  their  operations  under  the 
cloak  of  patriotism  is  certainly  what  the 
Quislings  and  Lavals  of  this  country  seek 
to  achieve. 

The  most  recent  product  of  an  organ- 
ization of  this  type  has  recently  been 
mailed  to  every  Member  of  this  body 
and  to  each  Member  of  the  Senate.  My 
esteemed  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
the  State  of  Washington  [Mr.  Coffee! 
mentioned  this  organization  briefiy  a  few 
days  ago  on  the  fioor  of  this  House.  I 
refer  to  the  Constitutional  Educational 
League  and  the  pamphlet  The  Dies  Com- 
mittee and  the  Fifth  Column,  written  by 
Joseph  P.  Kamp,  head  of  the  organiza- 
tion. No  effort,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
ever  been  made  by  the  Dies  committee  to 
investigate  the  record  of  Mr.  Kamp  or 
from  what  sources  he  derives  his  sup- 
port. Quite  the  contrary;  there  is  every 
indication  that  Mr.  Kamp  and  the  Dies 
committee  staff  are  in  close  collabora- 
tion. Mr.  Kamp  is  known  to  have  fre- 
quented the  offices  of  the  committee  for 
quite  a  period  some  weeks  prior  to  the 
appearance  of  this  scurrilous  document — 
a  document  aimed  at  the  President,  at 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  at  Attorney  General 
Jackson,  and  other  high  officials  of  the 
Government.  And  yet  the  record  of  this 
Mr.  Kamp  smells  to  high  heaven  of  un- 
American  activities,  activities  calculated 
to  breed  class  and  race  hatred  of  the  most 
virulent  and  disruptive  sort. 

Until  1937  Kamp  was  executive  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Fascist  magazine, 
The  Awakener,  one  of  whose  staff  writ- 
ers was  Lawrence  Dennis,  an  avowed 
Fascist  and  contributor  to  Dr.  Frederick 
Auhagen's  Nazi  Today's  Challenge. 
When  Kamp's  magazine  discontinued 
publication  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers that  the  work  would  be  carried 
on  by  the  Constitutional  Educational 
League. 

One  of  Kamp's  principal  activities  has 
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been  distribution  of  anti-Semitic  litera- 
ture throughout  the  country,  cooperat- 
ing with  William  Dudley  Pelley  of  the 
Silver  Shirts,  among  others.  Two  of  the 
documents  he  has  assisted  in  giving  cir- 
culation are  the  so-called  Benjamin 
Franklin  letter  attacking  the  Jews,  a 
letter  notorious  as  a  forgery,  and  a  pam- 
phlet entitled,  "Why  Are  the  Jews  Per- 
secuted for  Their  Religion?" 

Praise  for  Kamp  and  his  work  has 
come  from  James  True,  well-known 
anti-Semitic  head  of  the  Industrial  Con- 
trol Reports.  Kamp's  publications  have 
been  distributed  widely  by  such  avowed 
pro-Hitlerites  as  Allen  ZoU,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Patriots,  Inc.;  John  Cecil,  of  the 
National  Conference  Board;  and  John 
B.  Snow,  of  the  League  for  Constitu- 
tional Government. 

These  and  other  facts  on  Kamp  and 
the  Constitutional  Educational  League, 
Inc.,  are  to  be  found  in  various  issues  of 
The  Hour,  an  authoritative  confidential 
news  letter  devoted  to  exposing  Nazi, 
anti-Semitic,  and  similar  "fifth  column" 
activities  and  individuals,  whose  board 
of  editorial  consultants  include  such 
well-known  writers  and  historians  as 
Wythe  Williams,  Hendrik  Van  Loon. 
Leland  Stowe,  and  Prof.  F.  L.  Schuman, 
of  Williams  College. 

Kamp  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
Hotel  Biltmore  meeting  in  New  York  City 
December  16,  1938,  for  Gen.  George  Van 
Horn  Moseley  when  the  latter  delivered 
his  vituperative  anti-Semitic  and  anti- 
Government  speech.  Cosponsors  with 
him  at  the  time  were  Allen  ZoU  and  John 
E.  Kelley,  notorious  Jersey  City  Fascist, 
who  has  been  one  of  the  frequent  speak- 
ers before  German-American  Bund  and 
Christian  Front  meetings.  On  May  24, 
1939,  Kamp  sponsored  a  pro-American 
mass  meeting,  at  which  the  Christian 
Front  leader,  Joseph  McWilliams,  was 
one  of  the  chief  speakers. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice should  investigate  this  matter,  be- 
cause I  think  there  has  been  an  illegal 
use  of  the  mails. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Is 
a  fine,  outstanding,  efficient  organization 
with  investigators  that  are  well  trained 
and  who  understand  their  business. 
They  are  doing  a  wonderful  piece  of  work 
in  Investigating  saboteurs  and  spies. 
Their  work  is  outstanding.  They  cannot 
and  they  should  not  and  they  are  not 
looking  for  newspaper  headlines.  They 
necessarily  must  woik  secretly  in  order 
to  be  efficient.  They  must  work  con- 
scientiously, and  after  having  done  this 
and  after  having  worked  up  a  case  against 
saboteurs  and  spies  in  many  Instances 
and  information  came  out  of  the  Dies 
committee  or  its  investigators  that  has 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  operate 
effectively.  In,  fact,  it  has  In  some  In- 
stances completely  nullified  the  work  that 
this  fine  branch  of  the  Government  has 
been  doing.  I  wonder  whether  Commu- 
nist technique  and  the  fact  that  J.  B. 
Matthews  thought  during  a  great  period 
of  his  life  that  we  must  destroy  capital- 
ism, as  was  expressed  by  him  in  his  bock 
The  Odyssey  of  a  Fellow  Traveler,  might 
not  have  something  to  do  with  the  inter- 
ferences that  caused  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  a  great  deal  of  concern. 


I  want  to  quote  to  you  from  a  statement 
by  the  Attorney  General,  and  after  I 
have  done  that  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
going  to  leave  It  In  yoxu-  hands  to  say 
whether  or  not  this  committee  should 
have  been  continued  without  restraint, 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  again 
given  life  to  that  committee  without  defi- 
nitely defining  the  policy  beyond  which 
it  could  not  go  in  Its  publicity  campaign, 
and  whether  or  not  we  should  not  have 
definitely  refused  to  continue  this  com- 
mittee until  all  of  its  employees  who  had 
any  connection  with  former  Communist 
or  Nazi  organizations  be  relieved  from 
the  pay  roll.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
person  who  was  ever  In  the  business  of 
Communist  front  organizations,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  were  in  the  business  of 
undermining  American  democracy, 
should  be  on  the  Government  pay  roll, 
especially  in  this  committee.  The  argu- 
ment may  be  advanced  that  the  chief 
Investigator  has  been  converted  from  his 
communistic  philosophy  and  is  now  op- 
posed to  all  Communist  front  organiza- 
tions and  the  Communist  Party.  My 
opinion  is  that  a  leopard  does  not  change 
its  spots. 

DEPARTMENT   OF    JXTSTICB 

Attorney  General  Robert  H.  Jackson 
Issued  the  following  statement  on  Sun- 
day, November  24: 

I  very  much  regret  that  Congressman  Dies 
has  seen  fit  to  accompany  his  recent  dis- 
closures with  an  effort  to  disparage  and  dis- 
credit the  good  work  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  vmder  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 

I  have  Inclined  to  the  view  that  there  was 
sufficient  field  to  warrant  the  publicity  ac- 
tivities of  a  legislative  investigating  commit- 
tee even  if  some  of  those  activities  have  the 
effect  of  endangering  by  premature  exposure 
the  work  of  this  Department.  It  would  not 
seem,  however,  that  such  legislative  activities 
need  be  accompanied  by  attacks  on  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  whose  purpose 
In  investigation  Is  quite  different  from  that 
of  a  legislative  committee  and,  of  co\irse, 
should  not  and  must  not  compete  with  the 
legislative  committee  for  publicity. 

The  fact  that  much  of  the  work  or  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Is  necessarUy 
carried  on  quietly  and  without  publicity  does 
not  diminish  Its  effectiveness.  For  example. 
Mr.  Dies  says  that  next  week  he  will  Investi- 
gate the  strike  at  the  Vultee  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion. The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
already  has  Investigated  this  strike  and  has 
supplied  confidential  reports  to  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  and  to  the  National  De- 
fense Commission.  This  confidential  report 
describes  the  Communist  Influence  which 
caused  and  which  is  prolonging  the  strike. 
It  identified  those  leaders  of  the  strike  who 
are  either  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
or  affiliated  with  the  Communists  and  the 
persons  who  are  the  contacts  between  the 
strike  committee  and  the  leaders  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

While  the  activities  of  the  parties  Involved 
may  not  constitute  a  Federal  crime  war- 
ranting prosecution,  the  details  have  been 
furnished  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
and  to  the  National  Defense  Commission  so 
that  they  may  take  such  action  as  may  be 
warranted  In  the  protection  of  the  Govern- 
ment's Interests. 

The  Dies  committee  has  published  a  report 
on  the  propaganda  activities  of  Manfred  Zapp 
and  Transocean  News  Service.  These  activi- 
ties had  laeen  under  investigation  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  which  was 
trying  to  complete  a  legal  case  with  admlsalbU 


evidence.  The  action  of  the  committee  made 
further  effort  In  this  direction  fruitless  and 
on  October  28.  last,  based  on  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  reports  and  the  Dies  mate- 
rial, the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  Instituted  a  grand  Jury  lnvestiga« 
tlqn  of  Zapp,  the  Transocean  News  Service, 
and  others,  to  determine  whether  violations 
of  Federal  law  were  involved.  This  secret 
grand  jury  Investigation  is  now  In  progress 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

At  Chicago,  Congressman  Dies  announced 
that  Helnrlch  Peter  Fassbender,  descrll>ed  by 
Mr.  Dies  as  a  former  Oestapo  agent,  would 
describe  the  full  workings  of  the  Oestapo  In 
this  country.  Fassbender  has  long  been 
known  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. Its  flies  contain  a  detailed  record  pf 
his  life  and  activities  from  his  birth  in  Dus- 
seldorf.  Germany,  on  August  14.  1917,  down 
to  the  present  time.  In  this  country  he  has 
operated  under  15  different  aliases  in  addi- 
tion to  the  name  Fassbender.  He  entered 
the  United  States  on  August  2.  1038.  jumping 
ship  when  the  S.  S.  Westmoreland  of  the 
Bernstein  Line  docked  at  pier  No.  3  in 
Hoboken,  N.  J.  He  has  worked  In  this  coun- 
try as  a  waiter  In  New  York  City,  as  a  taxi 
driver  In  California,  and  he  has  twice  been 
the  subject  of  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion white-slave  investigations.  He  is  also 
suspected  of  having  operated  a  confldence 
game. 

In  experienced  investigative  circles  Pass- 
bender  Is  known  as  a  professional  and  unre- 
liable informer.  He  has  been  known  to  offer 
to  sell  Information  on  both  Communists  and 
Nazis  for  a  price.  I  make  ho  criticism  of  Mr. 
Dies  for  examining  this  witness.  It  may  be 
that  he  may  furnish  information  or  leads 
which  might  be  useful  for  the  purposes  of  a 
legislative  Investigating  committee,  but  wit- 
nesses of  Fassbender's  type  are  of  limited  use- 
fulness for  court  purposes,  and  I  do  not  feel 
that  evidence  obtained  from  such  a  source 
can  properly  be  used  as  a  springboard  from 
which  to  launch  an  attack  on  the  methods 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

In  the  protective  field  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  has  been  making  a  highly 
creditable  record.  In  September  of  1939.  at 
the  request  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
the  Bureau  initiated  a  program  of  surveying 
the  protective  facilities  of  Industrial  plants. 
The  program  extends  to  all  plants  In  which 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  have  a  par- 
ticular Interest.  To  date,  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  have  requested  surreys  of  1.214 
plants. 

Surveys  have  been  completed,  and  reports 
and  recommendations  have  been  submitted, 
or  are  being  submitted,  with  reference  to 
1,032  of  these  plants.  A  total  of  112  plants  are 
In  the  process  of  survey  at  the  present  time. 
Among  the  70  plants  yet  to  be  surveyed  are 
a  number  In  which  the  survey  Is  being  held 
In  abeyance  pending  completion  of  building 
programs  awaiting  the  outcome  of  labor  dlffl- 
culties  and  for  other  reasons.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  the  remaining  surveys  wlU  have 
been  completed  by  December  1. 

The  rate  at  which  these  surveys  can  b« 
made  is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  between 
October  22  and  November  14,  868  surveys  were 
completed. 

The  surveys  are  conducted  by  a  specially 
trained  group  of  F.  B.  I.  agents  and  are  In- 
tended to  reduce  to  an  absolute  minimum  the 
possibilities  of  espionage  and  sabotage  oper- 
ations within  the  plants  surveyed.  The  sur- 
veys cover  the  entire  physical  property  of  the 
companies  upon  the  priority  list  and  Include 
a  study  of  the  plant  police  force,  the  com- 
munication system,  the  care  of  confidential 
materials,  handling  of  mall,  the  Issuance  of 
Identification  badges  to  employees,  a  study  of 
power  lines,  and  source  of  power,  as  well  as 
other  sources  of  essential  materials,  the  es- 
tablishment of  restricted  areas  and  aU  other 
Items  and  factors  pertinent  to  the  proper 
protection  of  the  plant. 
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Anticipating  Increaaed  activity  In  this  type 
of  work  in  the  future  in  view  of  the  present 
rearmament  program,  a  course  of  training  has 
been  Installed  In  the  Training  Division  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  which  is  de- 
signed to  qualify  all  of  the  special  agents  of 
the  F.  B.  I.  in  this  type  of  work. 

The  Dies  committee  has  reported  on  the 
activities  of  Ferdinand  Kertess  in  the  field  of 
International   business  and   espionage.     The 
activities  of  Kertess  have  been  under  Inquiry 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  for  a  year  and 
a  half.    Kertess  was  subpenaed  by  the  De- 
partment to  appear  before  the  temporary  na- 
tional economic  committee  in  May  of   1939 
and  he  appeared  and  testified  in  connection 
with  the  Department's  investigation  of  the 
berryllum     indtistry.       This     investigation, 
which  was  the  subject  of  public  hearings  Ije- 
fore  the  T.  N    E   C.  demonstrated  that  th« 
berryllum    Industry   was   subject    to   patent 
control  and  penetration  by  German  interests. 
For  ovtr  3  years  the  Department  of  Justlcs 
bat  been  investigating  the  penetration  of  (or- 
•ifn  infiuenca  into  American  indmtry,    In- 
dictments   havs   already    been   obtained   in 
thrta    Industrlaa.     In   addition,    thrrt    art 
pandinf  invMtlgatlons  in  a  large  numbar  of 
dafenaa  tndtutrtea  involvinf  (oratfn  ptnatra* 
tlon  and  control. 

X  am  disclodtnc  thaaa  fa«ta  to  raaaaura  tba 
Am«rtesn  public  as  to  tba  ability  of  tba 
Dapartmatit  ot  Jtiattaa  and  tba  fadaral  fu« 
raau  of  lnva»ttfation  to  eopa  witb  any  tttua- 
Iton  whirb  tiuty  arlaa, 

I  tbink  It  la  bifblf  raff<Kt«»»»«  »t»at  Mr, 
Diaa  sbcttid  taak  to  undarmlna  tba  confldanaa 
of  tba  Amariean  public  in  tba  fadaral  lu- 
raau  of  Inveatlfatlon,  wblcb  baa  tong  baan 
rafardad,  and  wbtcb  I  tbink  daaervfs  to  rsnk, 
M  tba  flnaat  Invastlgatlva  organization  In  tba 
world 

Tbe  Faderal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
gone  about  iu  uck  In  an  efficient  and  work- 
manlike  manner  without  ftlarmlvt  tactics  and 
without  sensationalism.  It  will  continue  to 
supply  tbe  prosecutive  agencies  and  Oovem- 
ment  authorities  with  reliable,  thoroughly- 
.  sifted  evidence  as  to  subversive  activities  In 
this  country  Efforts  to  arouse  public  senti- 
ment or  emotion.  If  that  be  desirable,  will 
have  to  come  from  other  sources. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  done  a 
wonderful  piece  of  work  with  regard  to 
national  defense,  and  let  me  say  here 
and  now  that  for  every  dollar  spent  in 
connection  with  the  regular  operations 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
last  year  $8  was  saved  or  returned  to  the 
Government  or  individual  citizens  in 
stolen  property  recovered,  fines  imposed, 
and  savings  effected.  Two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ninety-three  Federal 
fugitives  from  justice  were  located  and 
apprehended  by  special  agents  of  the 
F.  B.  I.  during  the  year,  while  7,809  fugi- 
tives were  located  for  State,  county,  and 
municipal  law-enforcement  agencies  by 
searching  their  fingerprints  through  the 
flies  of  the  Identification  Division.  The 
following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  that  I  commend  to  your  at- 
tention: 

NATIONAL    DEFENSC 

Shortly  before  the  fiscal  year  opened,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  directed  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  take 
charge  of  Investigative  work  relating  to  es- 
pionage, counterespionage,  sabotage,  and  re- 
lated matters.  In  the  5-year  period  preced- 
ing 1938,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Investigated  on  an  average  of  35  espionage 
matters  each  year.  In  the  fiscal  year  1938, 
aSO   such   matters    wera    handled     by    th« 


F.  B.  I.,  while  in  the  fiscal  year  1939  a  total 
of  1.651  matters  pertaining  to  the  national 
defense  were  received  for  investigation. 
With  the  outbreak  of  war  In  Europe  and  the 
Presidential  proclamation  early  in  Septem- 
ber 1939  establishing  a  limited  emergency, 
work  of  this  type  increased  materially.  On 
one  day  alone  in  May  of  1940.  a  total  of 
2  871  complaints  were  received.  A  total  of 
16  885  national-defense  matters  were  received 
during  the  fiscal  year  1940,  which  required 
Investigative  activity. 

I  recommend  to  all  of  you  that  you 
read  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
wonderful  record. 

It  Is  my  contention  that  we  should  ap- 
propriate sufficient  amount  of  money  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  especially 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  also 
the  Army  and  Navy  Intelligence  Service 
In  such  amounU  as  will  be  necessary  (or 
them  to  operate  efBclently  and  effectively 
to  protect  this  our  Nation  and  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.    We  are  safe  In  the 
handi  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation with  men  whose  backaround  Is 
unimpeachable.   There  is  no  doubt  that 
wf  must  vlKorously  and  searchlngly  carry 
on  in  such  a  way  that  we  must  have 
faith  in  our  aai'ttci*-*,  but  who  can  have 
faith  m  an  agency  whose  rmploycrx  sc#m 
to   be   looking   more   toward   p«?r><onal 
aggrandizement  than  to  the  good  of  our 
Nation?    Oh,  I  know  that  th«  chi«f  in- 
vestigator of  the  Dies  committee  has 
claimed  that  he  has  given  publicity  to  all 
Communist  organizations  and  Commu- 
nist fronts.    That  does  not  surprise  me, 
because  his  hlph  spot  In  the  Communist 
organizations  of  the  United  States  serves 
him  well  and  It  should  be  no  effort  to 
him  to  be  able  to  publicize  certain  facts 
with  regard  to  those  organizations.   How- 
ever, most  of  the  facts  that  were  pub- 
lished were  a  matter  of  record  long  be- 
fore they  were  published  by  him.    The 
question  in  my  mind  is  whether  or  not 
the  activity  of  these  investigators  of  the 
Dies  committee,  who  are  not  trained  in 
the  proper  procedure  of  checking  sabo- 
teurs and  spies,  are  going  beyond   the 
purpose  for   which  the  committee  was 
created  and  interfering  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  in  the  proper  function- 
ing of  those  agencies  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  detrimental  to  the  national- 
defense  program. 

Let  us  have  action;  let  us  have  a  finan- 
cial report  of  just  how  the  money  we  have 
appropriated  has  been  spent  so  that  we 
will  not  have  to  spend  months  in  trying 
to  decipher  the  records  in  Mr.  Shank's 
office.  Let  us  really  drive  all  un-Ameri- 
can activity  out  of  this  Nation  and  not 
just  appropriate,  appropriate,  and  appro- 
priate, investigate,  investigate,  and  in- 
vestigate without  any  legislation.  There 
should  be  a  definite  line  of  demarcation 
set  up  so  that  this  committee  would  first 
determine  before  giving  out  any  publicity 
whether  or  not  that  publicity  would  in- 
jure any  investigation  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  or  the  Army  and  Navy  Intelli- 
gence Service. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  able'to  do 
the  thing  that  the  Congress  intended  to 
do  when  we  created  this  committee  over 
3  years  ago.    It  is  very  important  that  we 


have  a  unified  front  in  government 
agencies  so  that  we  may  have  the  utmost 
of  protection  for  our  people,  our  industry, 
and  our  Government. 


The  Need  for  a  GUder-Training  Program 
in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COSTELLO 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  February  13. 1941 


ARTICLI  BY  W.  L.  WHIT« 


Mr,  COSTELLO,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  permijwlon  granted  me  today  to  ex- 
tend my  remarkn  in  the  Rkcord,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
an  article  which  appaared  in  The  Even- 
ing «tar,  published  yesterday  in  Wash- 
ington, This  article  points  out  the  prob- 
able use  of  gliders  by  the  Otrmans  in  the 
event  that  an  air  invMion  oi  England 
should  be  attempted.  The  feasibility  of 
stich  a  program  is  only  too  apparent  to 
even  a  casual  student  of  the  art  of  mcd- 
ern  warfare.  The  probability  of  such  an 
attack  seems  more  likely,  when  one  re- 
calls that  Germany  has  during  recent 
years  trained  more  than  230,000  youths 
in  the  art  of  gilding. 

Unfortunately  we  have  neglected  this 
field  of  aviation  in  the  United  States,  and 
have  allowed  it  to  develop  as  t>est  it  could 
without  encouragement  or  assistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  As  a  result 
there  are  scarcely  200  small  glider  clubs 
throughout  the  entire  Nation,  and  only 
120  private  glider  pilots  registered  and 
licensed  with  but  45  commercial  glider 
pilots.  This  deficiency  should  be  immedi- 
ately remedied  and  an  extensive  program 
of  glider  training  should  be  inaugurated 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  I 
have  introduced  H.  R.  2661,  which  would 
authorize  the  C.  A.  A.  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram of  training  glider  pilots,  pilots  who 
could  the  more  readily  be  assimilated  into 
the  present  civil  pilot  training  program 
for  motor  propelled  ships.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  a  glider  trained  pilot  makes 
a  more  capable  and  efficient  aircraft  pilot, 
and  by  training  a  large  number  of  glider 
pilots  we  could  develope  in  this  country 
a  huge  reservoir  of  potential  aircraft 
pilots,  just  as  Germany  has  done  in  her 
preparation  for  world  conquest.  The 
value  of  the  glider  program  to  Germany 
may  be  demonstrated  in  the  coming 
months,  as  is  indicated  in  the  article  in 
the  Evening  Star  by  W.  L.  White,  which 
follows: 

Germans  Reportct  to  Have  28,000  Gliders 
Ready    to   Drop   Troops   Over   England 

(By  W.  L.  White) 
Back  from  London,  I  am  able  to  add  up 
the  score  on  Invasion  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  British  and  of  recently  arrived 
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travelers  from  Germany,  with  whom  I  talked 
In  Lisbon.  Some  of  the  best-quallfled  mili- 
tary observers  believe  the  Germans  have  In 
preparation  about  28,C00  troop-carrylng  glid- 
ers, each  capable  of  transporting  14  men. 

Two  of  these  gliders  can  be  towed  behind 
a  single  bomber,  and  such  convoys  are  a 
familiar  sight  above  German  military  air- 
dromes today  where  the  Luftwaffe  is  practic- 
ing taking  off,  cutting  loose  the  gliders,  and 
landing  them.  These  gliders  are  simple  to 
build  In  mass  as  they  have  no  motors,  only 
the  simplest  Instrument  panels,  and  in  struc- 
ture are  hardly  more  complicated  than  a 
bobsled. 

As  a  part  of  the  total  Invasion  scheme  the 
gilder  would  be  loaded  with  crack  troops 
armed  with  the  German  version  of  the  tommy 
gun  and  then,  under  cover  of  night,  would 
b3  towed  out  over  England  toward  their 
objectives.  The  Oei-mans  think  their  re- 
cent and  continuing  reconnalaaance  raldi 
over  England  have  tUscloted  to  them  every 
important  concentrai  Ion  of  antl-alrcrnft  ar- 
tillery, cluntered  aroutid  England's  vital  mili- 
tary object  I  vpn.  The  planes  would  not  corns 
Id  rangfl  of  thfM  guns. 

wotnj)  ctrr  loose  euons 

At  ft  dlstftncs  ol  many  mllss  from  ths  ultl- 
msts  tsrgst  ftnd  »t  s  bright  of  not  Ism  than 
iOfiOO  fcflt  thf  glldsri  would  b«  cut  \oom  from 
ths  towing  plsno,  L'svlng  th«  bomber*  frss 
to  return  to  frsn««  and  Holland  to  ftrry  ovw 
mof«  flidtw,  Th«  Of iKinut  giidwi  would  tb«n 
efttnr  *»l#'ntly  down  e-m  tb#ir  i»Tnti».  with  no 
roftrin*  mount  wboM  aound  or  tnhftwit  fl»m«i 
might  btiffty  th«n  to  »fltirti  ground  ob- 

MrfVVrt, 

Th#  cftpftcity  of  ftlrtUJd*  on  tb«  Contintnt 
MM  England  U,  of  cour»e,  limited,  ftnd,  ti- 
though  tb«  Oermftn*  have  been  f#ir«1«hly 
eonstructtng  new  orvea  during  tht  wlnt«r,  !>«- 
cause  of  congMtlon  at  airports  the  effort  of 
transporting  theae  28.000  troop-carrylng  glid- 
ers to  England  prot«bIy  would  take  several 

'"**'"  .  ..* 

Although   more   than  400.000   men   might 

theoretically  be  landed  by  this  method,  they 
would  be  devoid  of  heavy  tanks  and.  by  them- 
selves, would  be  utterly  Inadequate  to  con- 
quer England.  They  would  be  used  only  In 
connection  with  an  attempted  sea  landing, 
and  theU-  function  would  be  to  paralyze  Eng- 
land's key  airdromes  and  rail  centers,  disor- 
ganizing the  Britisli  air  force  and  transport 
system  so  that  British  troops  cculd  not  be 
moved  swiftly  about  the  island  to  meet  and 
throw  back  the  main  body  of  German  troops, 
with  heavy  equipment,  which  would  attempt 
a  barge  landing  by  sea. 

The  most  optimistic  expert  would  hardly 
give  this  combined  plan  better  than  a  40- 
percent  chance  of  success,  and  yet  the  prize 
stake — control  of  the  British  Empire  after  a 
brief,  If  bloody,  campaign — would  make  the 
long  chance  worth  taking. 

BUILD    2,500    PLANES    MONTHLT 

English  experts  who  expect  an  invasion 
attempt  in  the  near  futiue  point  out  that 
only  this  theory  explains  the  lull  In  Nazi 
raids  during  the  last  2  months.  Bad  flying 
conditions  account  for  only  about  half  the 
lull.  Also,  the  Germans  are  known  to  be 
building  at  least  2.500  planes  a  month,  and 
some  estimates  run  up  to  3,000,  while  their 
monthly  losses  during  the  winter  can  be 
counted  only  in  hundreds.  Obviously  they 
are  building  up  a  vast  reserve  of  planes  and 
pilots,  for  which  there  can  be  only  one  ob- 
jective— the  hope  that  British  resistance  can 
be  paralyzed  in  one  quick,  smashing  blow. 

If  this  interpretation  is  correct,  then  the 
recent  developments  In  the  Balkans  can  be 
Interpreted  only  as  a  German  feint— an  at- 
tempt to  draw  British  forces  away  from 
England  and  through  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Near  East.  Since  the  Nazis  possess  more 
than  200  divisions  It  would  be  easy  for  them 
to  spare  the  troops  necessary  to  create  this 
Balkan  diversion  without  seriously  weaken- 
ing the  force  of  their  blow  against  England. 


All  of  this  the  British  keep  clearly  In  mind 
and,  while  they  do  not  underestimate  the 
grave  damage  that  even  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt would  Inflict  on  the  Island,  they  are 
confident  that  their  naval  control  of  the 
seas  will  keep  the  Germans  from  landing  an 
adequately  equipped  army.  They  point  out 
that  the  loss  of  half  a  million  of  Its  best- 
trained  and  bravest  technical  troops  would 
Irreparably  cripple  the  German  war  machine 
and  mark  the  turning  point  of  the  war. 


The  Principles  Which  Lincoln  Defended 
Are  America's  Pressing  Issues  Today 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  FATERCOR  (R.  i) 
EVENING  NEWS 


Mr.  CAWFIfLD,    Mr.  Spetker,  rwter- 

diy  WM  Abrfttutm  Lincoln's  Mrthday,  X 
f«i  «longgid«  my  distinguittMd  collcM tte. 
ttie  fentlenwin  from  DlinoU  I  Mr,  How- 
ell 1,  who  now  reprftienU  Mr.  Lineoln'g 
old  home  town  of  Springfield.  Ill,,  when 
he  presented  to  the  House  &  stirring  trib- 
ute to  The  Man  Lincoln.  Today,  I  of- 
fer a  splendid  editorial  expression  from 
the  Patcrson  (N.  J.)  Evening  News,  in 
my  district.  Appearing  In  this  newspa- 
per's Lincoln  Day  Ifisue  It  reaflBrms  the 
faith  the  Great  Emancipator  had  In 
popular  government. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(From  the  Paterson   (N.  J.)   Evening  News] 

THE   PEINCIPLES   WHICH   LINCOLN   DEFENDED  ARK 
AMERICA'S     PRESSING     ISSUES     TODAT 

"Our  popular  Government."  wrote  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  his  message  calling  a  special 
session  of  Congress  in  July  1861,  "has  often 
been  called  an  experiment.  Two  points  in  It 
our  people  already  have  settled— the  success- 
ful esUblishing  and  the  successful  admin- 
istering of  it.  One  still  remains — Its  success- 
ful maintenance." 

The  particular  crisis  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  called  upon  to  face  long  ago  ended 
In  a  renewed  trivmiph  for  the  system  in 
which  he  so  thoroughly  believed.  In  the  face 
of  the  gravest  challenge  to  Its  existence, 
popular  government  did  survive;  proof  was 
given  to  the  world  that  a  nation  "conceived 
In  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal"  can  long 
endure. 

Yet  today  Lincoln,  were  he  here,  would  un- 
doubtedly see,  with  that  clear,  keen  vision 
of  his  which  always  reached  down  to  funda- 
mentals, that  the  crucial  third  point  Is  still 
the  crux  of  the  Nation's  problem.  Popular 
government  has  been  established  and  ad- 
ministered successfully.  Can  It  be  main- 
tained? The  special  threat  to  It  of  Lincoln's 
time  has  passed  away,  but  he  would  see  new 
threats  to  It  against  which  his  liberal  spirit 
would  rebel— the  threats  of  poverty,  of  un- 
employment, of  discontent,  the  threat  of 
concentrated  power  In  the  hands  of  a  few, 
of  the  rise  of  an  army  of  office  holders  with 
the  makings  of  petty  dictators  In  them. 

Lincoln's  own  conception  of  the  demo- 
cratic system,  as  he  expressed  It,  was  "that 


form  and  substance  of  government  whose 
leading  object  Is  to  elevate  the  condition 
of  men;  to  lift  artificial  weights  from  aU 
shoulders;  to  clear  the  paths  of  laudable 
pursuit  for  all;  to  afford  all  an  unfettered 
start  and  a  fair  chance  In  the  race  of  life." 

Today  forces  beat  upon  this  framework  of 
government  from  bitter  Jealousies  without 
and  from  secret  foes  within.  New  forms  of 
totalitarian  power  and  paganism  have  risen 
to  put  Lincoln's  definition  of  democracy  to 
a  test.  Doubts  and  fears  and  uncertainties 
threaten  to  undermine  faith  at  home. 

If  the  American  people,  who  view  tha 
figure  of  Lincoln  with  such  deep  emotion  and 
sentimental  rhapsody,  could  also  listen  to 
the  clear  logic  of  his  statesmanship.  If  they 
could  sec  him  not  merely  as  a  great  humani- 
tarian but  as  an  Inspired  prophet  of  the 
democratic  form  of  government,  they  would 
return  to  hlrn  on  this  day  for  renewal  of 
faith,  for  counsel  to  light  their  way  In 
a  distracted  world.  Lincoln  would  cut 
through  the  perplexities  and  the  abstrac- 
tions, he  would  point  the  way  by  which  this 
great  experiment  in  popular  govemmtnt  may 
maintain  ItMlf  againiit  the  new  dingers  of 
this  age,  existing  Ijoth  within  M  well  m 
sl»rcad. 

He  would  tell  us  Sfsin,  with  that  slm- 
pllcity  which  WM  ttie  Maence  of  hts  ffMt- 
ntiM,  that  "rnir  rtlianc*  ts  In  Ih*  love  of 
l)b«rty  whlrh  Ood  Hm  planted  in  us  and  In 
otir  Will  and  our  course*  to  dcftnd  it," 


FlMd  Cwin\  la  Hm  MUfU flppi  ValWr 
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Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Mississippi  River 
constitutes  the  Nation's  No.  1  flood 
problem.  It  is  the  world's  greatest  river 
and  is  the  most  useful  river  in  the  United 
States.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  our  most 
valuable  river  asset.  The  river  serves 
about  40  percent  of  the  area  of  our  coun- 
try. Its  water  comes  from  31  States,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  levees  would  in  time 
of  high  waters  flood  about  30,000  square 
miles  of  the  land  adjacent  thereto.  Its 
alluvial  valley  contains  the  richest  land 
of  our  Nation.  Those  of  us  residing  In 
the  lower  Mississippi  River  Valley  realize 
that  our  section  of  the  Nation  serves  as 
a  basin  of  drainage  for  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  United  States  and  the 
waters  from  New  York.  Pennsylvania, 
Wyoming,  and  Canada  help  to  flood  our 
section  of  the  country.  In  other  words, 
the  Delta  family  must  watch  the  weather 
in  31  States  of  the  Nation,  unless  he 
wants  his  drainage  to  CKtch  him  napping. 
The  Mississippi  River,  therefore,  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  national  responsibility 
Insofar  as  controlling  her  waters  are 
concerned. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  May  15. 1928. 
among  other  things  provided  a  plan  of 
diverting  from  the  main  channels  of  the 
Mississippi  River  destructive  flood  waters 
in  excess  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
levees.    The  most  important   diversion 


t    i. 
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was  the  Boeuf  floodway  In  the  middle 
aection  of  the  river,  lying  Immediately 
•outh  of   the   mouth   of   the   Arkansas 
River,   and   flowing   through   southeast 
Arkansas  into  the  State  of  Louisiana,  de- 
■Igned  to  carry  approximately  l.OOOXKK) 
cubic  second-feet  of  water,  which  is  six 
times  the  volume  of  water  flowing  nor- 
mally over  Niagara  Falls,    This  plan  was 
rery  detrimental  to  southeast  Arkansas, 
•Dd  especially  Desha  and  Chicot  Coun- 
ties.   In  addition  to  the  provision,  as 
above  mentioned,  the  act  further  pro- 
vided that  to  insure  that  excess  waters 
would  reach  the  main  river,  a  fuse-plug 
section  of  the  levee  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cypress  Creek,  must  be  kept  at  its  pres- 
ent grade,  nearly  3  feet  below  the  new 
levee  grade.    In  other  words.  Congress 
Intended  to  be  sure  that  southeast  Ar- 
kansas and  Louisiana  would  constitute 
the  dumping  ground  for  surplus  waters 
from  the  other  States  in  the  Union,  and 
to  that  end  not  only  provided  the  fuse- 
plug  and  a  spillway  but  prohibited  our 
levees  on  the  Arkansas  side  from  being 
constructed  Into  a  standard  levee  of  grade 
and  section,  equal  to  the  levees  of  the 
neighbors  to  the  north,  south,  and  east  of 
the  river. 

For  13  long  years  we  have  been  sub- 
jected to  constant  and  continuous  haz- 
ards of  the  1928  act  of  Congress.  The 
hazards  to  us,  under  this  act.  have  re- 
sulted in  the  substantial  destruction  of 
market  value  of  property,  economic  ruin 
of  many  of  our  citizens,  and  undoubtedly 
has  been  a  blight  to  the  progress  and 
development  of  that  section  of  southeast 
Arkansas. 

The  plan  undoubtedly  has  been  aban- 
doned in  the  minds  of  the  flood-control 
authorities,  but  it  has  not  been  aban- 
doned by  Congress,  because  the  law  ac- 
tually remains  upon  the  statutes  and  is 
today  technically  in  operation. 

The  people  of  this  part  of  my  district 
feel  that  they  have  suffered  the  conse- 
quences of  this  very  detrimental  and  un- 
fair act'  of  Congress  long  enough,  and 
that  now  It  should  be  repealed,  and  that 
they  should  now  have  protection  of  the 
waters  from  the  other  31  States  of  the 
Union.  There  should  be  some  distinction 
made  between  time  and  eternity,  and 
they  have  been  under  the  strain  of  the  act 
of  1928  long  enough,  and  now  they  feel 
that  they  should  have  levee  protection 
equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  their  neighbors 
up  and  below  and  across  the  Mississippi 
River.  They  do  not  want  another  fuse- 
plug  levee  or  another  spillway,  but  they 
do  want  equal  levee  protection.  They 
want  Congress  to  promptly  enact  a  law 
repealing  these  detrimental  provisions  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  15. 
1928.  and  give  them  levee  protection  of 
certain  grade  and  size  equal  to  that  en- 
Joyed  by  their  neighbors  to  the  north, 
south,  and  east  of  the  river. 
In  this  connection,  I  desire  to  quote  two 
^iMU-agraphs  of  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  "Statehood  Control  Commission  of 
Arkansas  last  year  upon  this  subject: 

Be  it  further  resolved  by  the  Flood  Control 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  That 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas  In  the  Congress  are  urged  to 
make  every  effort  to  bring  about  the  speedy 


enactment  of  a  law  which  will,  by  mandatory 
provisions   effective   Immediately,   cause   the 
United  States  to  convert  the  presently  exist- 
ing fuse-plug  levee  In  southeautern  Arkansas 
Into  a  standard  levee  of  1940  grade  and  sec- 
tion, giving  to  all  the  property  owners  in  the 
presently  existing  Bo-uf  floodway  protection 
eqtial  to  that  enjoyed  by  their  neighbors  to 
the  north  and  south  and  east  of  the  river. 
Be  it  further  resolved.  That  thu  commlsoion 
rigorously  protesu  the  construction  of  the 
•o-cftlled  back  protection  levee  and  asnire  the 
Congrew  tisst  any  effort  to  constrtict  such  a 
reservoir  In  southeast  Arkansas  will  meet  with 
bitter  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  property 
owners  affected  and  will  never  voluntarily  be 
permitted,  and  any  effort  to  secure  flowage 
rights  m  this  area  will  meet  with  the  same 
oppcsltlcn  and  will  prcve  as  futile  as  were  the 
efforu  of  the  Army  engineers  to  secure  flowage 
rights  in  the  Eudora  floodway  In  Louisiana. 

To  eliminate  the  evils  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, as  approved  May  15,  1928,  there  is 
now  pending  in  Congress  a  bill  that  has 
been  carefully  prepared  and  is  believed 
to  be  fair  to  all  parties  affected.  Senate 
bill  705,  by  Senator  Overton,  of  Louisiana, 
is  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  and  House 
Resolution  No.  3064,  by  myself,  is  now 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  bills  are  identical,  and  the  pertinent 
paragraphs  of  my  bill  now  pending  in  the 
House  are  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  act  of  May  15. 
1928.  as  amended  by  the  acts  of  June  15. 
1936,  August  28,  1937,  and  June  28,  1938,  Is 
hereby  amended  so  as  to  provide  that  the 
project  for  flood  control  in  the  alluvial  valley 
of  the  lower  Mississippi  River  existing  at  the 
present  time  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  said  act.  is  hereby  modified  and  as 
thus  modified  is  hereby  adopted,  as  follows: 
Pending  the  completion  of  the  ultimate 
plan  for  flood  control  in  the  alluvial  valley 
of  the  lower  Mississippi  River,  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army  is  au- 
thorized to  make  revisions  in  the  grades  and 
sections  of  the  main-line  Mississippi  levees 
on  both  the  east  and  west  banks  and  to  ad- 
Just  and  equalize  the  unequal  freeboards 
which  now  exist,  or  may  hereafter  develop. 
Between  the  latitude  of  the  Arkansas  River 
and  a  point  at,  or  south  of  Deer  Park,  La., 
revision,  adjustment,  and  equalization  shall 
be  made  so  as  to  obtain  net  grades  of  exist- 
ing front-line  levees  generally  of  such  height 
above  the  computed  crest  flow  line  of  the 
project  flood  as  the  Chief  of  Engineers  may 
deem  advisable  as  affording  reasonably  safe 
protection  against  such  project  flood. 

The  Boeuf  floodway  in  the  project  adopted 
by  the  act  of  May  15,  1928,  and  the  Eudora 
flocdway  as  well  as  the  back  protection  levee 
extending  from  the  head  of  the  said  Eudora 
floodway  north  to  the  Arkansas  River  in  the 
project,  adopted  by  the  act  of  June  15. 
1936.  as  amended,  are  hereby  abandoned. 

The  levee  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ar- 
kansas River  shall  be  enlarged  in  grade  and 
section  so  as  to  afford,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  reasonably  safe  protec- 
tion against  the  project  flood  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

From  time  to  time  additional  protection 
against  floods  shall  be  simultaneously  to, 
and  equitably  distributed  between,  the 
Yazoo  River  backwater  area  and  the  Red 
River  backwater  area  vmder  such  plans  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
The  total  authorizations  heretofore  made 
for  the  flood-control  project  of  the  alluvial 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  River  shall  not  be 
Increased  by  reason  of  any  provision  in  this 
act.  but  any  appropriations  heretofore  or 
hereafter  made  or  authorized  for  said  project 
may  be  expended  upon  any  feature  of  the 
said   project,  notwithstanding   any   restric- 


tions, limitations,  or  requirements  of  exist- 
ing law. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  modification  of 
the  adopted  project  of  flood  control  in 
the  lower  Mississippi   Valley.     It   does 
not  authorize  any  additional  appropria- 
tions to  be  made  for  the  project.   On  the 
contrary,  if  the  bill  U  enacUd,  it  will 
save  millions  of  dollars  in  the  cost  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  flood-control  program, 
and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  dedi- 
cation to  floodway  purposes  of  approxi- 
mately 2.000X100  acres  of  land  in  south- 
eastern Arkatisas  and  eastern  Louisiana. 
The  law  presently  authorizes  the  con- 
struction   of    either   of    two    floodways 
known  as  the  Boeuf  floodway  and  the 
Eudora    floodway.    the    Eudora    having 
been  authorized  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Boeuf  floodway.     As  designed,  the  Eu- 
dora   floodway   begins    in    southeastern 
Arkansas  below  the  Arkansas  River,  and 
runs  10  miles  wide  and  100  miles  long, 
embracing    850,000    acres    of    land    in 
southeastern  Arkansas  and  eastern  Loui- 
siana, and  empties  its  water  into  an  area 
of   some   million   and   a   quarter   acres 
known  as  the  Red  River  backwater  area. 
Although  the  Eudora  was  authorized  In 
1936.  no  work  at  all  has  been  done  to- 
ward beginning  Its  construction. 

The  bill.  If  enacted,  will  authorize  the 
abandonment  of  the  Eudora  floodway  as 
well  as  the  Boeuf  floodway.  In  lieu  of 
such  a  floodway,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
readjustment,  building  up,  and  strength- 
ening of  all  the  main  line  Mississippi 
River  levees  above  the  Arkansas  and  be- 
low the  Arkansas  down  to  approximately 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  River.  It  spe- 
cifically provides  for  a  net  grade  in  levee 
construction  from  the  Arkansas  down  to 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  of  sufficient 
height  to  give  safe  protection  against 
what  is  known  as  the  project  of  super- 
flood.  Gen.  Max  C.  Tyler,  president  of 
the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  stated 
at  the  December  meeting  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Flood  Control  Association, 
that  this  substitute  plan  of  levee  enlarge- 
ment will  afford  equally  as  good  protec- 
tion as  the  floodway  plan. 

The  13  cut-offs  and  the  other  channel 
rectification  in  the  Mississippi  River  be- 
tween the  Arkansas  and  the  Red  have  so 
reduced  in  recent  years  the  fiocd  level  be- 
tween the  Arkansas  and  the  Red  Rivers 
that  no  diversion  channel  between  these 
two  rivers  is  now  necessary.  There  were 
approximately  1.000,000  cubic  feet  per 
second  surplus  water  that  had  to  be  taken 
care  of  south  of  the  Arkansas  in  a  project 
flood  at  the  time  the  Boeuf  and  Eudora 
were  planned.  The  cut-offs  have  reduced 
this  surplus  to  about  450,000  cubic  feet 
per  second,  and  this  excess  can  now  be 
safely  confined  between  enlarged  levees 
along  the  main  channel  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  cost  of  levee  enlargement  will  be 
considerably  less  than  the  sum  of  $103,- 
000,000  allotted  for  the  construction  of 
the  Eudora  fioodway.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  to  free  this  $103,000,000  so  that 
as  much  thereof  as  will  be  necessary  will 
be  used  for  the  new  plan  of  heightening 
the  grades  and  strengthening  the  sections 
of  the  main-line  levees.  After  this  work 
is  done  there  will  be  a  sufficient  sum  left 
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over  out  of  the  $103,000,000  authorized 
for  the  Eudora  to  give  additional  protec- 
tion to  the  Tazoo  and  Red  backwater 
areas.  The  bill  authorizes  such  protec- 
tion of  these  backwater  areas  as  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  may  from  time  to  time  de- 
termine to  be  proper  and  expedient. 

It  is  contemplated  that  under  this  bin 
the  levee  grades  to  which  I  have  referred 
win  be  readjuned  so  as  to  give  about  1 
foot  freeboard  above  the  estimated  flow 
line  of  the  project  flood,  or  about  6  feet 
above  the  computed  level  ot  the  1927  fkxxi 
confined.  The  latter  flood  was  the  great- 
est flood  of  record  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  trust  that  the 
Flood  Control  Committee  of  the  House 
may  see  proper  to  report  favorably  upon 
this  bin,  and  that  we  may  have  it  en- 
acted by  Congress  without  further  delay. 


Apportionment  of  Representatives  in 
Congress 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  February  13. 1941 


Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  have  asked  me  what  effect 
House  Resolution  2665  would  have  on 
their  particular  State  and  the  possible 
effect  on  their  seats. 

This  bill  changes  the  apportionment 
method  from  major  fractions  to  that  of 
equal  proportions.  It  affects  only  the 
States  of  Michigan  and  Arkansas.  Under 
the  major  fractions  theory  Arkansas'  seat 
is  No.  436  and  Michigan's  No.  435.  Under 
the  equal  proportion  theory  Arkansas' 
seat  is  No.  435  and  Michigan's  436.  If 
this  bill  is  enacted,  therefore,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected to  come  before  this  body  on  Mon- 
day, you  will  just  be  substituting  equal 
proportion  for  major  fractions  and  would 
not  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of  redls- 
tricting  in  either  Michigan  or  Arkansas, 
but  would  leave  the  States  just  as  they 
are.  The  equal  proportions  method  is 
the  method  which  would  equalize  more 
nearly  the  proportion  of  Representives  to 
population  and  population  to  Representa- 
tives. I  hope  the  House  adopts  this 
method. 

I  am  including  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
the  message  of  the  Piesident,  a  report 
from  the  Census  Bureau,  and  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  Calvert  L.  Dedrick  before  our  com- 
mittee: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 22  (a)  of  the  act  approved  June  18,  1929, 
providing  for  the  fifteenth  and  subsequent 
decennial  censuses  and  for  the  apportionment 
of  Representatives  In  Congress,  as  amended 
by  the  act  of  April  25.  1940.  I  transmit  here- 
with a  statement  prepared  by  the  Dli^ector  of 
the  Census.  Department  of  Commerce,  giving 
the  whole  nimiber  of  persons  in  each  State  as 
ascertained  under  the  Sixteenth  Decennial 


Census  of  Population,  and  the  number  of 
Represenutives  to  which  each  SUte  would  be 
entitled  under  an  apportionment  of  the  ex- 
isting numbor  of  Representatives  by  the 
method  known  as  the  method  of  major  frac- 
tions, which  WM  the  method  used  in  the  last 
preceding  •pportlonmcnt.  and  also  by  the 
method  ksovs  ae  the  method  at  equal  pro- 
portions. 

The  Director  of  the  Oensos  has  included  all 
Indiana  in  the  tabulation  of  total  population 


since  the  Supreme  Court  haa  held  that  all 
Indiana  are  now  subject  to  Federal  taxation 
{Superintendent  v.  Commissioner,  205  U.  8. 
418).  The  effect  o<  this  upon  apporuonment 
of  Representatlvea.  however,  appears  to  b« 
for  determination  by  the  Con^reaa.  as  con- 
cluded In  the  Attorney  General's  cptnlon  of 
November  38.  IMO.  to  the  Secretary  ot  Com- 
merce, a  copy  at  which  la  annexed  hereto. 
FuAMKum  D.  Roaufnvr. 
Tn  Wmra  Hooac.  Janutrp  $,  l»4i. 


T»KT  l/—Populttt1cns  of  the  Btatet,   1940,  and   opporttonment 

Congress,  1940  and  1920 


of   Mefreaetitmtivea   im 


Population. 
Apr.  1,  IMO 

(1) 

Preanit 
Duniher 
of  R(<|>- 

UTes> 

(2) 

Apportiuomcia  oiUi  BepnatsutlvMw  1940 

^-' 

Method  of  major  fracUons 

Method  of  «<iusl  profMr 
ttuos 

state 

Number 
of  Rriv 

tives 
(3) 

Cha DOT  from 
1930 

Xumber 

of  Rr-p- 

rfwnia- 

tlves 

(6) 

Ch*nr<»  from 
1930 

Gain 
(4) 

Loss 

(5) 

Gain 
(7) 

Loss 
(8) 

United  States 

131,  669,  275 

435 

435 

10 

-10 

435 

S 

-• 

Alabama.            . 

2,832,9«1 

499.261 
1,  IHU,  387 
6. 907.  387 
1. 123,  2«6 
1,  709, 242 

260.  .105 

6(9.  GUI 
1,  »97,  414 
3,  123,  723 

.■)24,  873 
7, 897. 241 
3.  427,  796 
2,.->3S,2t>8 
1,801,028 
2, 845,  «27 
2,3C3.880 

847,226 
1,821,344 
4, 31fi,  721 
5. 2.V,  106 
2.7V2.300 
2. 183.  766 
3, 7S4. 604 

559.  4S6 
1, 31.5. 834 

110,247 

491. 524 
4. 160. 165 

531. 818 

13. 470. 142 

3,571,623 

641,935 
6, 9CI7,  612 
2, 3.%.  434 
1,089,684 
9, 900. 180 

713, 340 
1, 899,  804 

M2.961 
2,915,841 
6,  414, 824 

5.V),  310 

3.W.  231 
2. 677.  773 
1. 73C«.  191 
1.901.974 
3, 137.  587 

250.742 

9 
1 

20 
4 

6 

1 

9 

2 

6 

23 

4 
6 

1 

9 
2 

7 
23 

4 
6 

1 

Ariioiui            .................... 

1 

1 

Arkansas...... .... ... 

California . ... 

Colorado . ............    — .- 

8 

Connecticut . ... 

... 

I^dftWflTP                  - .....••••••• 

l>i«trirt  of  Cftlumhift 

*"*""* 

Florida     .         .........*.... 

5 
JO 

2 
27 
12 

9 

1 

9 

8 
3 
6 

15 

17 
9 
7 

13 
2 
S 
1 
2 

14 
1 

45 

11 
2 

24 
9 
3 

34 
2 
6 
2 
9 

21 
2 
1 
9 
6 
6 

10 
1 

6 

10 

2 

2C 

11 

8 

0 

9 

\ 

« 

14 

18 
9 
7 

13 
2 
4 
1 
2 

14 
2 

45 

12 
2 

23 
8 
4 

33 
2 
6 
2 

10 

21 
2 
1 
9 
6 
6 

10 
1 

1 

A 

10 

2 

26 

11 

8 

« 

9 

8 

3 

6 

14 

17 

0 

7 

13 

1 

1 

2 

14 

2 

45 

12 

2 

23 

8 

4 

» 

2 

6 

2 

10 

21 

2 

1 

9 

6 

e 

10 

1 

1 

Ocor^ia           *      ---..-«-•-•----. 

..... 

Illinois  ._-.....---,..--——.—.--- 

... 

-1 
-1 
-1 
-1 



"  -i 

Indiana. .»* 

-1 
-1 
-I 

Mftinp                  •  ..._.....--»•-- 

.. 

-1 

-1 

\finn»'Sotfl       -      -.-.-  ....-.«».-. 



Missouri — . . 

ISf  ontana        .....••••—«>••.. 



„.. 



Nol)ra5ka  ..--. ......•.—.—...- 

-1 

Nevada 

Wu"  HaTnT»shirG                        ■  ..... 

New  Jersey 

•    1 

1 

Xpw  York                    ... 

North  Carolina  . ..•.••.... 

1 

r 

....... 

-1 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

i' 

-I 

OklAhoma            ..  ....... ...... 

-1 

Oregon              .................. 

I*»*nri.svlviniia                  ............. 

-I 

TlhiiHn  T(;1flnfl 

Qniith  Cflrnlinft 

1 

1 



Texas 

Utah                   - 

.aa«B»*. 

........ 



VermoTit         .—..—.I---- 

Washinirton 

West  Virginia.... 

1  Thp  present  apportionment  of  Representative?  te  hase<l  on  the  1930  census.    The  method  followed  in  1930  wa: 
le  method  of  major  fractions.    In  that  instance  the  ust  of  the  method  of  equal  proiJortions  would  have  resulted  in 


the 

the  same  apportionment. 

NovSMBZX  28,  1940. 
The  honorable  the  Sechetaby  of  Commerce. 

My  IDeae  Mk.  Secketahy:  In  your  letter  of 
November  9,  1940,  you  state.  In  part: 

"Section  2  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  provides  that  in  appor- 
tioning representatives,  'Indiarw  not  taxed' 
shall  be  excluded.  The  census  of  population 
upon  which  the  reapportionment  of  Repre- 
sentatives Is  to  be  based  is  now  being  pre- 
pared. 

"Since  it  ai^iears  that  today  all  Indians  are 
subject  to  the  Federal  income-tax  law,  your 
opinion  is  respectfully  requested  as  to 
whether  there  are  any  Indians  not  taxed, 
within  the  meaning  of  that  phrase  as  it  ap- 


pears In  the  Constitution  and  the  fourteenth 
amendment  thereto.  There  is  enclosed  here- 
with a  recent  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  of  this 
Department  on  this  subject." 

Also  enclosed  with  yotir  letter  is  an  opin- 
ion of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior^  dealing  with  the  question  at  some 
length. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  the  answer  to  your 
question  depends  upon  whether  the  phrase 
"Indians  not  taxed"  refers  (1)  to  Indie  ns 
not  actually  paying  taxes  or  only  to  those 
who  are  not  subject  to  taxation  and  (2)  to 
Indians  not  taxed  or  subject  to  taxation  by 
any  taxing  authority  or  only  to  those  not 
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taxed  or  subject  to  taxation  by  the  SUtes  In 
which  they  reside.  The  bearing  of  these  pre- 
liminary questions  upon  the  question  pre- 
sented is  apparent  In  view  of  the  recent 
JSSSns  of  the  supreme  Court  holding  that 
all  Indians  are  subject  to  the  Federal  Income- 

^&Z  IftW 

The  question  presented  has  been  discussed 
In   a   number   of   court    decisions   but   the 
issue  has  never  been  squarely  raised  In  any 
of  the  decided  cases.     Some  of  the  cases  and 
some  statements  appearing   In   the   debates 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  lend  sup- 
port to  the  view  that  since  all  Indians  are 
now  subject  to  the  Federal  Income-tax  laws 
there  are  no  longer  any  Indians  not  taxed 
within   the    meaning   of    the    constitutional 
phrase.      On  the  other  hand,  other  decided 
cases  and  other  statements  appearing  in  the 
debates   in  the   convention   equally   support 
the  contrary  view.     Thus  It  appears  that,  as 
stfcted  by  your  Solicitor,  the  question  pre- 
sents a   perplexing   problem,    and   that    the 
answer  to  it  is  not  free  from  doubt. 

The  Congress  Is  aware,  of  course,  of  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  hold- 
ing all  Indians  subject  to  the  Federal  In- 
come-tax laws.  What  construction  the  Con- 
gress will  now  give  to  the  phrase  "Indians 
not  taxed"  Is  a  question  for  It  to  decide, 
and  action  taken  by  it  with  respect  thereto 
will  be  final,  subject  only  to  review  by  the 
courts  In  proper  cases  brought  before  them. 
An  opinion  on  the  question  by  the  Attorney 
General  would  not  be  determinative,  since 
neither  the  Corigress  nor  the  courts  would 
be  bound  by  such  opinion. 

Moreover,  It  does  not  appear  that  an 
answer  to  yovir  question  Is  necessary  at  this 
time  for  any  administrative  purpose  within 
your  Department.  In  my  opinion,  a  con- 
tinuance by  you  of  the  practice  heretofore 
followed  In  your  Department  with  respect, 
to  the  subject  will  meet  every  administrative 
requirement  Imposed  upon  your  Department 
in  the  premises,  and  In  addition  well  may 
furnish  to  the  Congress  Information  desired 
by  that  body  as  a  basis  for  action  on  its 

part. 

It  Is  recommended,  therefore,  that  you  at 
this  time  follow  yovir  former  practice,  giving 
to  the  Congress  fuU  Information  with  respect 
thereto. 

Respectfully. 

RoBZKT  H.  Jackson, 

Attorney  General. 
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Hon.  Gut  L.  Mosks, 

Chairman,  Census  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  M«.  Chairman:  In  response  to 
your  request  of  January  27,  we  hereby  sub- 
mit a  report  on  H.  R.  2666.  by  Mr.  Gathings. 
of  Arkansas,  to  provide  for  apportioning 
Representatives  In  Congress  among  the  sev- 
eral SUtes  by  the  equal  proportions  method. 

Section  22  (b)  of  the  act  approved  June 
18.  1929.  providing  for  the  fifteenth  and 
subsequent  decennial  censuses  and  for  the 
apportionment  of  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress, as  amended  by  the  act  of  April  25, 
1940,  provides.  In  part,  that:  "If  the  Con- 
gress to  which  the  statement  required  by 
subdivision  (a)  of  this  section  (H.  Doc.  45, 
77th  Cong..  1st  sess.)  Is  transmitted  has  not 
within  60  calendar  days  after  such  state- 
ment Is  transmitted  enacted  a  law  appor- 
tioning Representatives  among  the  several 
States,  then  each  State  shall  b«  entitled.  In 
the  next  Congress  and  In  each  Congress  there- 
after until  the  taking  effect  of  a  reappor- 
tionment under  this  act  or  subsequent  stat- 
ute, to  the  number  of  Representatives  shown 
in  the  statement  based  upon  the  method 
used  In  the  last  preceding  apportionment. 

The  method  used  In  the  last  apportion- 
ment, that  of  1931,  Is  the  method  of  major 
fractions,  which  was  first  used  in  the  reap- 


portionment following  the  1910  census.  H.  R. 
2665  would  substitute  the  method  of  equal 
proportions  for  the  method  of  major  frac- 
tions In  any  reapportlormient  made  under 
the  above-quoted  provisions  of  section  22  (b) 
of  the  act  of  June  18,  1929,  as  amended. 

The  number  of  Representatives  to  which 
each  State  would  be  entitled  this  year  under 
an  apportionment  of  435  seats  by  the  method 
of  major  fractions  Is  shown  In  House  Docu- 
ment No.  45.  table  1.  column  3;  the  same 
apportionment  by  the  method  of  equal  pro- 
portions Is  given  m  column  6  of  this  table. 

By  either  method  of  apportionment,  assum- 
ing that  the  size  of  the  House  remained  at 
435  Members,  the  following  States  would  be 
entitled   to   an    Increase   In   representation: 
California,     3     Members:     Arizona,     Florida, 
New    Mexico,    North   Carolina,   Oregon,    and 
Tennessee,    1    each.     These    9    seats    would 
be  lost   (i  each)   by  Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, and  Pennsylvania.    A  tenth  seat  would 
be  affected  If  the  apportionment  were  made 
by  the  method  of  major  fractions:  Arkansas 
would  lose   1   Member   and  Michigan  would 
gain  If  by  the  method  of   major  fractions, 
but  not  by  the  method  of  equal  proportions. 
At  present  there  are  five  recognized  meth- 
ods    of     apportionment     which     avoid    the 
mathematical  difficulties  of  the  methods  used 
before  1910  and  on  the  basis  of  which  an 
apportionment  might  be  made.    These  are: 
(1)  Method  of  smallest  divisors,  (2)  method 
of  harmonic  mean,  (3)  method  of  equal  pro- 
portions,   (4)     method    of    major    fractions, 
(5)  method  of  greatest  divisors.    At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,   Mr.     Longworth,     the     National 
Academy  of  Sciences  appointed  a  committee 
to   study  the   mathematical   aspects   of  the 
problem  of  apportionment.     This  committee 
concluded    its    report    with    the    following 
statement : 

"The  method  of  equal  proportions  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  committee  because  It  satisfies 
the  test  proposed  above — a  test  of  proportion- 
ality—when  applied  either  to  sizes  of  con- 
gressional districts  or  to  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives per  person,  and  because  It  occupies 
mathematically  a  neutral  position  with  re- 
spect to  emphasis  on  larger  and  smaller 
States." 

Annual  Report  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  1928-29  (Congressional  Record, 
March  2,  1929.  pp.  5159,  5160);  or  the  1940 
Hearings  on  Apportionment  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Census  (pp.  70,  71).  A  study 
of  the  mathematical  aspects  of  apportion- 
ment was  also  made  by  the  Census  Advisory 
Committee  In  1921,  the  report  of  which  con- 
cludes as  follows:  "The  method  of  equal 
proportions,  consistent  as  It  Is  with  the  lit- 
eral meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Is  logically  superior  to  the  method  of 
major  fractions."  (Quarterly  Publications  of 
the  American  Statistical  Association,  Decem- 
ber 1921,  pp.  1004-1013;  or  Congressional 
Record,  April  7.  1926.) 

A  review  of  the  mathematical  aspects  of 
apportionment  Is  also  given  In  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  304,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  third 
session,  and  In  a  recent  book  entitled  "Con- 
gressional Apportionment,"  by  Laurence  F. 
Schmeckebler,  of  the  Brookings  Institution. 
Mr.  Schmeckebler  concludes  his  analysis  of 
modern  methods  of  apportionment  (p.  72)  as 
follows:  "As  explained  on  preceding  pages 
varying  differences  are  used  In  the  several 
methods  to  measure  the  degree  or  amount  of 
Inequality,  but  both  the  weight  of  authority 
and  the  equity  of  the  apportionment  indi- 
cates that  the  method  of  equal  proportions 
Is  more  desirable  than  any  other  method  that 
has  been  devised." 

The  method  of  major  fractions  Is  recognized 
both  by  law  and  precedent,  having  been  used 
by  act  of  Congress  in  1910  and  In  1930  for  the 
automatic  reapportionment  provided  by  the 
1929  act.    It  equalizes  as  far  as  possible  the 


number  of  votes  In  Congress  per  million  peo- 
ple In  the  several  SUtes.  when  the  Inequality 
is  measured  as  an  absolute  difference.  The 
method  of  equal  proportions  equalizes  as  far 
as  possible  the  congressional  representation 
per  million  people,  the  inequalities  being 
meas\u-ed  on  the  basis  of  relative  difference. 
The  method  of  equal  proportions  also  equal-  - 
izes  as  far  as  possible  the  average  popula- 
tion per  congressional  district  In  the  several 
States,  the  Inequalities  being  meastu-ed  as 
relative  differences. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  does  not  feel  able 
to  give  an  official  opinion  on  the  policy  as- 
pects of  the  problem,  but  as  a  scientific  serv- 
ice agency  it  is  willing  arid  able  to  give  such 
assistance  as  your  committee  may  wish  on  . 
technical  questions  relating  thereto  and  to 
make  available  for  your  use  all  of  otir  tables 
and  calcxUations  on  apportionment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Vergil  D.  Reed, 
Acting  Director. 

Statement  by  Calvert  L.  Dedrick 

SOME   essentials   OP   APPORTIONMENT   METHODS 

Let  us  begin  our  discussion  of  methods  of 
apportionment  by  assuming  that  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  435  seats  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  been  made,  for  example, 
table  1  of  the  President's  message  on  appor- 
tionment   (H.   Doc.    No.  45,   77th   Cong.,   1st 

S€SS  ) 

We  can  test  this  distribution  by  a  very 
simple  process  of  arithmetic,  requiring  only 
a  knowledge  of  division,  subtraction,  and 
decimals.  Our  aim  will  be  to  get  a  better 
or  more  equitable  distribution  of  seats  by 
taking  a  Representative  away  from  one  State 
and  giving  It  to  another.  It  Is  obvious,  of 
course,  that  we  are  assuming  that  the  size 
of  the  House  Is  fixed  at  a  definite  number, 
in  this  Instance,  435  Members,  but  It  co\ild 
be  any  number  larger  than  48  and  smaller 
than  4,343.  (The  Constitution  requires  that 
each  State  be  given  at  least  1  Representa- 
tive, and  limits  the  number  to  1  for  each 
30,000  people  In  a  State.) 

We  need  not  consider  how  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  seats  could  be  obtained  by  In-    . 
creasing  the  size  of  the  House  and  shifting 
the  border-line  States,  for  that  problem  \B 
political,  not  mathematical. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  says,  "We 
now  have  7  Members  and  a  population  of 
1,949,387.  Michigan  has  17  Members  and  a 
population  of  5,256,106.  By  the  method  of 
major  fractions  you  proposed  to  take  a  Mem- 
ber away  from  Arkansas  and  give  it  to  Mich- 
igan.   Why?" 

The  answer  is  simple.  Table  1  indicates 
that,  with  7  Representatives  and  1,949.387 
people,  Arkansas  has  3.5909  votes  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  each  1,000,000; 
people.  Michigan,  with  17  Representatives 
for  5.256.106  people,  has  only  3.2343  votes 
In  the  House  for  each  1,000,000  people. 
Michigan  is  under  represented  by  0.3566 
votes  per  million  people,  as  compared  with 
Arkansas.  This  Is  determined  by  subtract- 
ing Michigan's  ratio  from  that  for  Arkansas. 
If  a  Representative  Is  taken  away  from  Ark- 
ansas and  given  to  Michigan  the  ratics  will 
be:  Arkansas,  3,0779;  Michigan.  3.4246.  Ar- 
kansas is  now  under  represented  by  0.3467 
votes  per  million  people,  as  compared  with 
Michigan.  But,  the  transfer  has  reduced  the 
difference  between  the  States  from  0.3566  to 
0.3467;  that  is,  the  absolute  amount  of  tm- 
der  representation  has  been  made  smaller. 
It  would  be  ideal  to  have  no  difference  at 
all.  but  In  the  absence  of  an  Ideal  situation 
we  should  attempt  to  make  the  disparity  as 
small  as  possible. 

*  But,"  says  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 
"I  am  thinking  of  how  big  our  congressional 
districts  wUl  be  If  we  have  only  6.  With 
a  population  of  1.949.387  and  7  Represent- 
atives, each  of  us  has  an  average   district 
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of  278.484  people;  with  only  6  Members,  we 
would  have  an  average  district  of  324,898. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  average  population 
per  district  in  Michigan  would  be  decreased 
from  309,183  to  292.006.  Now,  let  me  show 
you  some  simple  arithmetic: 

Tabuc  1. — Comparison  of  Representatives  per 
million  people 
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Tablx   2.— Comparison   of  average   congres- 
sional districts 
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82,092 

•To  use  the  same  reasoning  as  before,  ideal- 
ly there  should  be  no  difference  at  all,  and.  In 
the  absence  of  an  Ideal  situation,  we  should 
try  to  get  the  smallest  possible  difference. 
By  shifting  a  Representative  from  Arkansas 
to  Michigan  (as  required  by  the  method  of 
major  fractions)  you  have  Increased  the  at>so- 
lute  amount  of  difference  between  the  aver- 
age congressional  district  in  the  two  States." 

The  gentleman  is  right.  The  method  of 
major  fractions  does  not  equalize  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  average  congressional  districts 
among  the  States.  It  only  equalizes  the  \'Otes 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  per  million 
people  in  the  States. 

There  Is  a  method  which  we  might  call  that 
of  equalized  districts.  It  equalizes  as  near- 
ly as  possible  the  congressional  districts  of 
the  States,  If  the  Inequality  between  average 
districts  Is  measured  as  an  absolute  difference. 
The  reason  this  method  Is  not  mentioned  in 
the  apportionment  law  is  Its  awesome  title — 
It  is  the  method  of  the  harmonic  mean. 

By  this  method  Arkansas  should  retain  Its 
present  7  seats  and  Michigan  Its  17  seats. 

Now  comes  a  gentleman  from  Michigan  to 
say,  and  with  some  mathematical  and  legal 
Justification,  "The  measure  of  difference 
should  be  In  terms  of  votes  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  per  million  people  in  the 
State.  Therefore  we  should  use  the  major- 
fractions  method."  Equally  Justified  Is  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  when  he  says,  "No; 
the  measure  of  difference  should  be  In  terms 
of  the  average  size  of  a  congressional  district. 
Therefore,  we  should  use  the  harmonic-mean 
method." 

Let  us  now  introduce  a  mathematician. 
His  remarks  on  the  subject  would  be  some- 
what like  this:  "You  are  really  interested  in 
securing  a  method  which  will  make  the  dif- 
ference between  two  ratios  as  small  as  pos- 
sible. You  should  consider  using  the  per- 
centage of  difference  instead  of  the  absolute 
amount  of  difference. 

*^  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  would  only  agree 
that  the  object  of  apportionment  was  to  get 
the  smallest  relative,  i.  e.,  percentage,  dif- 


ference in  tbeir  measures  of  fairness  tbey 
would  get  precisely  the  same  answer." 
To  use  the  above  examples: 

Tablx  3. — Comparison  of  percent  differeruxs 
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The  method  which  equalizes  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  congressional  districts  of  any  two 
States  (and  therefore  of  all  States),  and  at 
the  same  time  equalizes  as  far  as  possible  the 
representation  per  million  people,  the  dis- 
parity in  each  case  being  measured  as  a 
relative  or  percentage  difference,  is  the 
method  of  equal  proportions. 

"The  method  of  equal  proportions  may  be 
defined  as  the  only  method  which  will  appor- 
tion a  given  number  of  Representatives 
among  the  several  States,  so  that  the  ratios 
of  population  to  Representatives,  and  also 
the  ratios  of  Representatives  to  population, 
shall  be  as  equal  as  may  be  among  the  sev- 
eral States."  (8.  Doc  No.  804,  76th  Cong.. 
3d  sess.,  p.  6.) 


Selective  Scnrice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  coLoaAoo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  February  13.  t941 


LETTER  FROM  GUY  L.  EVANS,  PRESIDENT, 
COLORADO  JUNIOR  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
letter  from  Guy  L.  Evans,  of  Pueblo.  Colo., 
president  of  the  Colorado  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  dealing  with  selective 
service  in  a  sensible  and  realistic  man- 
ner. His  organization  makes  a  sugges- 
tion which  should  have  the  attention  of 
everyone  seeking  to  improve  this  service, 
and  I  invite  all  Senators  to  read  the 
letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

The  CoLcnADO  State 
JuNiOB  Chaiibeb  of  Commescz, 
Pueblo.  Coio..  January  17,  1941. 
Hon.  Ed.  C.  Johnson, 

SeruUe  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.   C. 

Dear  Senator  Johnson:  Thanks  for  your 
nice  letter.  We  appreciate  the  confidence 
with  which  you  endorse  our  program.  We 
trust  that  our  youthful  enthusiasm  never 
carries  us  beyond  a  pdnt  which  will  war- 
rant your   continued   approval. 


A  group  of  US  here  In  Colorado  have 
been  making  an  Intensive  study  of  the  pres- 
ent Selective  Service  Act.  We,  as  an  or- 
ganization, are  perhaps  the  closest  group  to 
this  problem  that  could  be  found.  Our  age 
bracket,  21  to  35,  makes  us  100  percent  in- 
terested. We  have  considered  this  proposi- 
tion from  many  angles,  and  here  are  some 
of  our  observations: 

Young  men,  as  a  group,  are  very  anxious 
to  do  anything  that  wtU  add  to  the  Imme- 
diate perfection  of  our  national  defense.  We 
have  yet  to  hear  a  word  which  would  reflect 
upon  the  patriotism  of  a  single  individual 
involved.  From  an  economic  vlevpclnt,  we 
believe  this  legislation  is  poorly  conceived, 
if  any  consideration  Is  to  l>e  given  to  the 
time  element,  and  Its  effect  over  a  long 
period.  Of  course,  we  agree  that  the  pres- 
ent method  was  a  very  good  one  to  raise  a 
large  force  In  a  hurry.  We  are  also  aware 
of  some  of  the  proposed  anieudmentc  which 
would  lower  the  age  brackets,  and  thereby 
partially    relieve    the    economic    Issue. 

We  believe  the  economic  waste  which  nec- 
ecaarlly  must  result  from  taking  a  man  from 
his  established  business  for  a  period  of  1 
year  is  Indeed  unfortunate.  Upon  close 
scrutiny.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  every  individual 
is  going  to  be  confronted  with  a  real  problem 
upon  his  return  to  normal  life,  whether  he 
be  a  professional  man,  a  common  or  skilled 
laborer,  or  a  clerk.  In  every  case,  aomeone 
will  have  filled  his  boots,  so  to  speak,  during 
his  absence.  Either  the  absentee  suffers  a 
complete  loss,  or  the  person  who  has  taken 
over  is  shoved  out  into  the  cold.  At  the  very 
best,  the  two  would  divide  what  business 
there  was,  perhapa  to  the  extent  that  neither 
would  survive.  We  believe  we  have  an  an- 
swer to  this  major  problem,  azxi  we  Hn- 
cerely  believe  It  Is  "major." 

Our  plan  is  simply  this:  Have  the  War 
Department  establish  and  pattern  a  course 
of  study,  along  with  suitable  instructors,  for 
a  war  essential  vocational  training  to  be 
given  through  the  public  achools.  It  Is  a 
well-established  fact  that  a  youth  of  late 
teen  age,  or  the  early  twenties,  has  a  much 
keener  grasp  on  new  ideas.  To  the  best  of 
available  Information,  this  country's  greatest 
deficiency  is  not  In  manpower  but  rather 
in  skilled  mechanics  and  engineers,  with 
which  present-day  warfare  is  waged.  If  thia 
is  true,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  establish 
this  basic  training  In  our  high  schools  and 
colleges,  and  allow  these  young  men  to  get 
this  training  during  their  most  assimilative 
period  of  life,  while  still  not  Incurring  any 
economic  Ices  to  them,  because  they  are  not 
In  established  businesses  as  yet.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  a  coufEe,  a  War  Department  official 
could  execute  the  necessary  examinations, 
and  upon  approved  cases,  could  grnnt  a 
credit  toward  a  man's  1-year  enlistment. 
This  In  no  way  would  affect  a  possible  sum- 
mer period  of  intensified  field  training,  whlcli 
would  probably  be  essential  to  establlfh  dis- 
ciplinary habits,  as  well  as  regular  field 
service  and  maneuvers,  or  whatever  was  seen 
fit.  For  example,  will  say  that  the  last  3 
years  In  high  school  and  the  first  2  years 
in  college  were  allowed  to  use  this  coxirae. 
If  a  man  completed  all  4  yean  of  this  work 
satlsfactorUy,  he  would  be  allowed  8  months 
credit  toward  his  1  year.  The  balance  of 
3  months  would  be  served  In  regular  War 
Department  prescribed  manner,  wherever 
they  saw  fit.  We  believe  some  arrangement 
similar  to  the  above  idea  could  be  worked 
out,  and  made  available  as  an  option  to  the 
youth  approaching  the  age  limits  of  the  pres- 
ent or  amended  law.  If  be  did  not  take 
the  course  in  school,  tben  he  would  take 
his  1-year  training  at  age  21,  or  some  other 
young  age.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  over 
some  that  have  been  recommended  Is  that 
the  young  man  comes  out  with  a  vocational 
training  which  may  serve  him  as  a  means  of 
making  a  living,  if  need  be,  and  at  least,  will 
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reestablish  some  popularity  to  the  crafts  and 
arts,  which  have  so  badly  slipped  in  this 
coiintry  In  recent  years. 

Please  write  me  yoiir  reactions  to  this  gen- 
eral Idea.  This  plan  comes  out  of  oxir  Na- 
tional Defense  Committee,  and  looks  to  the 
solving  of  what  may  prove  to  be  a  long-time 
proposition;  vocational  training  and  national 
defense. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Out  L.  Evans,  President. 


Tke  Case  of  Ireland  Clearly  Presented  by 
an  AnthoritatiTe  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or   CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  February  13, 1941 


LETTER  PROM  THE  AMERICAN  CONGRESS 
FOR  THE  UNITY  AND  INDEPENDENCE 
OP  IRELAND 


Mr,  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  for  the  Unity  and  Inde- 
pendence of  Ireland  has  written  me  a 
noteworthy  communication,  which  I 
deem  is  entitled  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress. 

In  these  trying  days  the  case  of  Ire- 
land, one  of  the  last  remaining  real 
democracies  in  the  world,  should  have 
the  sympathetic  attention  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Pursuant  to  the 
permission  of  the  House,  I  am  including 
this  conmiunication  herewith: 

Amzricam  Congress  for  the  UKtrr 

AND  Independence  op  Ireland, 
Chicago,  III.,  February  11,  1941. 
Hon.  Richard  J.  Wxlch, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
HoNORABLZ  Sir:  On  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
west  of  Great  Britain  is  situated  the  little 
democracy  of  Ireland.  We  seldom  hear  a 
voice  raised  In  its  defense  at  the  present 
time,  although  it  is  estimated  that  more 
than  30.000,000  of  our  people  are  of  Irish 
extraction  and  birth.  Americans  of  Irish 
extraction  and  birth  have  fought  behind  our 
flag  and  the  ideals  it  stands  for  with  unex- 
celled loyalty  in  every  war  from  that  of  the 
American  Revolution  to  the  late  World  War 
and  they  have  a  devotion  to  American  ideals 
that  is  alive  in  peacetime  as  well  as  in  war- 
time. 

After  700  years  of  a  fight  for  freedom  that 
has  won  for  her  the  goodwill  of  all  Ameri- 
cana and  which  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
men  and  nations  who  love  and  revere  liberty. 
Ireland  today  Is  prepared  to  endure  further 
sacrifices  to  regain  her  territory  and  main- 
tain her  sovereignty  against  aggression  of  its 
more  powerf\iI  neighbor. 

Ireland,  the  nearest  European  democracy 
to  our  shores,  demands  not  sympathy  but 
Justice.  She  demands  evacuation  of  part  of 
her  territory  by  foreign  forces,  and  the  right 
to  purchase  arms  vlth  which  to  defend  her- 
self from  the  dictators.  Instead  of  being 
provided  with  arms  for  self-defense,  Ireland 
is  being  threatened  with  seizure  of  its  ports 
and  blockade  of  its  trade.  It  would  be  a  sad 
commentary  indeed  on  our  sense  of  justice 
If    American-made    planes    and    American- 


made  guns  were  used  to  destroy  the  nearest 
little  European  democracy  to  our  shores. 
Under  the  present  vmfortunate  relations 
prevailing  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
this  is  a  most  likely  eventuality. 

You  are  a  member  of  an  august  body  that 
has  it  in  its  power  to  see  to  it  that  Justice 
Is  done.  Ireland's  neighbor  should  be  big 
enough  and  possessed  of  sufficient  vision  to 
realize  that  Justice  to  Ireland  would  react  to 
her  own  benefit  morally  and  otherwise 
throughout  the  world.  Time  is  the  all-im- 
portant element  in  this  situation — if  action 
is  not  taken  today,  tomorrow  may  be  too 
late.  Another  valiant  little  nation  will  have 
been  destroyed  and  history  will  record  our 
part  In  the  shame  of  it. 

Sincerely  hoping  you  will  give  this  matter 
your  immediate  and  personal  attention,  we 
are, 

Respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  Scott, 

President. 

Maurice  N.  Cotter. 

Secretary. 


H.  R.  1776 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  WRIGHT 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday,  February  8,  1941 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  who 
have  but  recently  commenced  our  serv- 
ice in  Congress,  realize  equally  with  the 
older  Members  that  our  national  security, 
and.  perhaps,  our  national  existence,  are 
dependent  upon  the  decisions  which  are 
now  being  made,  as  to  our  policy  in  the 
present  World  War. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  1776)  often  referred  to 
as  the  lease-lend  bill,  will,  if  adopted, 
pursue  the  policy  we  have  followed  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  conflict.  This  policy 
is,  of  course,  national  defense  on  a  scale 
never  before  attempted  in  this  country; 
and  as  an  aid  to  national  defense,  fur- 
nishing to  England  and  the  other  democ- 
racies, equipment,  ammunition,  and  war 
supplies  while  we  ourselves  arm. 

This  policy  has  been  enunciated  time 
after  time  during  the  past  several  years 
by  our  President,  was  repeatedly  advo- 
cated by  him  during  the  past  Presidential 
campaign,  and  was.  in  addition,  approved 
of  by  the  candidate  of  the  Republican 
Party  for  President.  Mr.  WJlkie.  It  has 
been  responsible  for  the  adoption  of 
various  acts  of  Congress  now  upon  our 
statute  books.  It  has  the  support  of  a 
large  majority  of  our  citizens.  The  pres- 
ent bill,  therefore,  is  no  departure  from 
our  well-established  policy.  It  is  but  a 
continuance  of  a  policy  already  estab- 
lished and  an  application  of  it  to  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  conditions 
abroad. 

By  voting  for  this  bill,  we  affirm  our 
conviction  that  a  defeat  and  occupation 
of  England  would  menace  our  own  safety, 
frxistrate  our  efforts  at  national  defense, 
and  place  our  very  existence  as  a  nation 
in  extreme  peril.  In  supporting  this  bill, 
we  are  saying  nothing  new;  we  are  re- 


peating what  we,  as  a  nation,  have  said 
many  times  before.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  defeat  of  this  legislation  would  consti- 
tute a  complete  about-face  in  our  inter- 
national policy,  and  would  be  an  admis- 
sion that  every  step  we  have  mads  has 
been  mistaken  and  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. 

What  is  the  purport  of  the  present  act? 
It  says,  in  effect,  that  British  survival 
is  still  essential  to  our  own  safety;  and 
that,  therefore,  if  Britain  is  no  longer 
able  to  pay  in  gold  for  her  imports  from 
us,  that  it  is  to  our  national  interest  to 
permit  her  to  pay  either  at  the  present 
time  in  goods,  or  in  the  future  in  goods 
or  money. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  public  generally  endorses 
our  national  policy  of  aid  to  Britain,  and 
wishes  the  present  bill  to  be  passed. 
There  are.  however,  some  who  are  criti- 
cal. In  the  correspondence  which  I  have 
received  in  the  last  few  weeks,  there  have 
been  letters  urging  me  to  vote  against  its 
passage.  While  I  respect  the  sincerity 
of  the  writers,  and  am  grateful  for  the 
interest  in  national  affairs  which  they 
have  shown,  I  cannot,  in  good  conscience, 
follow  their  desire.  I  have  listened  pa- 
tiently to  the  debate  on  the  floor,  both 
pro  and  con,  and  I  have  read  the  testi- 
mony given  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  am  sincerely  convinced 
that  the  policy  which  our  Government 
has  followed  relative  to  this  conflict  is  a 
far-seeing  and  realistic  iwlicy,  and  the 
one  best  designed  toward  a  just  peace 
and  the  preservation  of  our  democracy. 
There  can  be  no  appeasement  of  a  war- 
lord with  aims  at  world  domination. 
America  could  not  be  secure  if  the  re- 
mainder of  the  world  were  dominated  by 
Nazi-ism.  In  this  connection  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  to  quote  from  an  article  writ- 
ten by  me  in  the  January  28,  1941,  issue 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun -Telegraph: 

(By  James  A.  Wright,  Member  of  Congress 
from  Allegheny  County) 

The  first  question  you  ask  is:  "Should 
America  enter  the  European  war?"  Most 
emphatically  not.  America  should  not  enter 
any  war  which  it  can  avoid,  nor  should  it 
attempt  to  solve  by  war  any  problems  or 
differences  which  admit  of  peaceful  solution. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  present  world-wide 
revolution,  where  national  boundaries  daily 
are  being  altered,  and  where  armed  force  has 
brushed  aside  as  Insubstantial  such  values 
as  religion,  tolerance,  and  respect  for  human 
dignity,  a  country  can  no  longer  choose 
whether  it  shall  enter  war.  A  peaceful  dis- 
position is  no  guarantee  of  a  peaceful  exist- 
ence. I  think  It  is  entirely  possible  that  if 
events  take  an  untoward  course,  America 
will  have  war  thrust  upon  her. 

You  next  ask:  "Will  our  present  course,  If 
persisted  in,  Inevitably  Involve  us  in  war?"  I 
am  of  the  firm  conviction  that  a  persistence  In 
our  present  course  is  the  only  possible  way  of 
avoiding  war.  Let  us  consider  the  facts. 
Both  Japan  and  Hitler  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  unfriendly  to  our  way  of  life.  We 
stand  as  guardian  of  supplies  and  wealth  In 
the  American  continent,  which  a  victorious 
axis  would  need  and  would  probably  attempt 
to  seize.  At  the  present  time,  Japan  is  hold- 
ing Its  imperialistic  ambitions  In  check,  un- 
willing to  risk  conflict  with  the  might  of  the 
American  Navy,  concentrated  In  the  Paciflc. 
There  is  now  no  threat  on  our  Atlantic  sea- 
board. With'  a  Nazi  victory  over  England, 
does  anyone  think  that  we  could  feel  secure 
on  our  west  coast? 
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While  Britain  stands,  Japan  will  not  move. 
Let  Britain  fall,  we  would  have  to  deal  with 
400,000,000  people  under  Nazi  domination, 
on  one  side,  and  with  400,000,000  people 
u  more  under  Japan,  on  the  other  side.    Our 

prestige  in  South  American  republics  would 
decrease  with  our  ability  to  protect  them, 
and  with  the  decline  of  our  prestige  these 
countries  would  look  to  a  Nazi  Europe  for 
both  trade  and  leadership.  We  would  be 
beset  by  unfriendly  powers  on  all  sides. 

Would  this  condition  inevitably  result  in 
our  being  involved  in  war?  Tliere  are  only 
two  possible  results.  Either,  we  would  be 
involved  in  a  war,  which  we  could  not  win; 
or.  we  would  be  an  Inferior  and  powerless 
Nation,  unable  to  protect  ourselves  and  there- 
fore, at  the  mercy  of  the  predatory  aims  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

You  further  ask:  "Should  America  con- 
centrate on  her  own  defense  and  her  own 
Independence  or  ally  herself  to  England  as 
In  the  recent  World  War?"  I  believe  that 
I  have  already  answered  this  question  to  the 
best  of  my  limited  ability.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  I  am  competent  to  decide  these 
momerytous  questions,  as  a  military  or  naval 
expert,  or  as  one  versed  in  world  affairs.  I 
have  attempted  to  obtain  the  best  opinion 
that  I  can  on  both  sides,  and  to  approach  the 
solution  of  these  problems  upon  which  so 
much  depends  in  a  spirit  of  humility  and 
one  free  from  bias.  I  have  attempted  to  di- 
vorce sentimental  considerations  entirely 
from  the  questions.  Ideas  of  blood  brother- 
hood do  not  concern  me.  I  am  concerned 
only  with  national  6ur\'ival  as  a  free,  strong. 
Independent  nation.  I  think  that  If  England 
stands,  there  will  be  no  war  for  the  United 
States.  If  England  falls,  I  hesitate  to  think 
of  the  results,  not  only  for  the  present  gen- 
eration, but  for  years  to  come. 

Believing  as  I  do  In  aid  to  Britain  as 
an  integral  part  of  our  own  defense  pro- 
gram, there  remains  only  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  bill  itself  is  effec- 
tively framed  to  carry  out  this  end. 

The  principal  objection  on  this  score 
seems  to  be  that  its  passage  would  effect 
an  undue  delegation  of  power  by  the  Con- 
gress to  the  President.  But  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  President  is  the 
Chief  Executive  of  our  Nation;  that  the 
people  of  this  country  have  recently  ex- 
pressed their  confidence  in  his  leadership, 
and  that  he  is,  in  peace  and  in  war,  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  Without  congressional 
authority,  the  President  can,  and  fre- 
quently has,  even  in  peacetime,  dis- 
patched our  armed  forces  to  the  far  cor- 
ners of  the  globe,  in  pursuance  of  the 
power  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution. 

President  Polk  in  1846  ordered  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor  to  advance  through  ter- 
ritory claimed  by  Mexico,  precipitating 
the  Mexican  War.  President  McKinley 
dispatched  the  battleship  Maine  to  Cuba 
to  protect  American  interests,  and  when 
the  Maine  was  blown  up,  war  followed. 
Presidents  Roosevelt,  Wilson,  and  Cool- 
Idge  sent  our  warships  to  Central  and 
South  America,  with  orders  to  protect  the 
interests  of  America.  In  each  of  the 
above  instances.  Congress  was  not  con- 
sulted prior  to  Presidential  action.  So, 
therefore,  it  would  seem  apparent  that 
Congress,  in  passing  this  act,  will  not  vest 
In  the  President  any  war-making  power 
which  he  did  not  have  fully  and  com- 
pletely before  and  by  virtue  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Any  lingering  suspicion  in  the  public 
mind  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  would 


vest  in  the  President  the  power  to  pre- 
cipitate America  into  war  wliich  he  had 
not  before,  is  due  either  to  misinforma- 
tion or  inspired  hysteria.  This  bill  em- 
powers the  President  to  supply  the  de- 
mocracies with  munitions  and  war  sup- 
plies, either  gratuitously,  to  be  paid  for 
in  goods  rather  than  in  cash,  or  to  be 
paid  for  in  the  future.  At  the  present 
time  he  does  not  have  this  power.  Bellig- 
erent nations  can  purchase  the  same 
supplies  in  America,  but  they  must  pay 
cash  for  them.  To  this  extent,  the  lease- 
lend  bill  changes  the  law,  and  to  this 
extent  only.  On  this  point,  since  we  are 
helping  ourselves  when  we  help  England, 
to  insist  upon  an  immediate  money  pay- 
ment for  such  help  is  short-sighted. 

It  seems  to  me  that  much  of  the  criti- 
cism of  this  bill  is  based  upon  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  President.  I  am  per- 
sonally very  proud  that  I  was  elected  by 
the  same  political  party  which  has  thrice 
elected  President  Roosevelt  to  office.  Had 
the  Presidential  election  resulted  differ- 
ently, however.  I  know  I  would  abide  by 
the  choice  of  the  people  and  have  confi- 
dence in  the  patriotism  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, whoever  he  might  be.  We  can- 
not, by  law,  deprive  the  President  of  his 
prerogative,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  to 
take  resolute  steps  to  protect  our  inter- 
ests. We  must  believe  and  trust  in  his 
patriotism  and  wisdom  and  feel  certain 
that  no  President,  of  any  political  party, 
would  betray  the  best  interests  of  his 
people. 

I  feel,  therefore,  constrained  to  sup- 
port the  bill,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  amendments  have  been  intro- 
duced limiting  the  effective  period  of  the 
act,  and  providing  for  its  repeal  by  reso- 
lution of  the  House  and  Senate.  I  have 
voted  against  other  amendments  whose 
effect  would  be  to  cripple  the  President's 
power  for  effective  and  immediate  action. 

If  it  be  said  that  action  at  the  present 
time  is  perilous,  the  answer  must  be  that 
the  most  perilous,  the  most  suicidal 
course  we  could  follow  in  time  of  emer- 
gency, is  inaction  and  inertia.  It  is  nec- 
essary now  to  show  the  world  we  are 
united  and  are  able  and  willing  to  protect 
our  national  safety. 
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Mr.  BISHOP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks 
in  the  RscoRo,  I  Include  the  following 
very  able  address  by  Representative 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 


Committee  and  Republican  leader  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  before  the 
first  annual  Lincoln  Day  dinner  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel,  Wednesday,  February  12: 

On  behalf  of  my  ooUeagues.  as  well  as  m7« 
self.  I  am  glad  to  welcome  here  tonight  the 
able,  aggressive,  and  brilliant  district  attor- 
ney, Thomas  E.  Dewey,  of  New  York.  He  is 
part  of  that  new  leadership  In  the  Republican 
Party  which  is  destined  to  render  great  serv- 
ice to  the  American  people.  I  also  welcome 
most  heartily  our  guests  from  this  city  as 
well  as  from  distant  points  who  have  come  to 
Join  us  in  this  great  and  elgniflcant  patriotic 
observance. 

In  the  fertile  mind  and  patrlotl';  spirit  of 
our  beloved  colleague  and  toastmaster.  Judge 
GtJTER,  of  Kansas,  was  born  the  Idea  that 
every  year  there  should  be  held  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  a  dinner  In  which  Republicans  could 
gather  to  renew  their  pledge  of  fealty  to  the 
Immortal  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  great  and 
inspiring  ideals  for  which  he  lived  and  suf- 
fered and  died.  It  is  hoped  this  example  will 
be  followed  each  year  by  similar  meetings 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Amer- 
ica. 

All  Americans  revere  the  memory  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  This  reverence  Is  not  alone  for 
the  courageous  man  Lincoln;  it  is  for  what 
he  symbolized — the  hcpes,  the  ambitions,  and 
the  desires  of  the  great  masses  of  Americans. 

Lincoln  was  the  very  personiflcatlon  of 
Americanism.  He  was  too  great,  his  vision 
was  too  broad  and  far  reaching,  for  him  to  be 
properly  appreciated  in  his  own  day.  He  was 
one  of  those  great  characters  of  human  ex- 
perience whose  worth  can  be  evaluated  only 
by  history. 

Lincoln  wanted  this  Nation  to  be  one  of 
a  united  people.  He  wanted  his  country  to 
grow  and  prosper  so  more  of  the  good  things 
of  life  could  be  enjoyed  by  those  sturdy  men 
and  women  who  through  Industry,  toil,  and 
sacrifice  were  building  the  rich  and  mighty 
heritage  which  they  left  to  vis  of  today. 

Lincoln  had  no  selfish  motives.  He  was 
at  once  gentle,  tolerant,  and  yet  unswerving 
in  the  right.'  His  sole  ptirpose  for  which  he 
lived  was  to  serve  his  countrymen  well. 

Lincoln,  working  through  the  Republican 
Party,  strove  patiently  and  steadily  toward 
those  ends.  He  saved  the  Union;  he  abolished 
slavery;  and  he  started  a  mighty  surge  of 
effort  to  Improve  and  broaden  the  life  of  the 
average  American. 

Lincoln  appeared  on  the  scene  at  a  critical 
Juncture  In  our  national  life.  Our  country 
is  passing  through  another  critical  period. 
Liberty  and  the  rights  of  man  were  at  issue 
In  those  dark  days  when  section  was  arrayed 
against  section;  brother  against  brother. 
Liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  people  are  at 
stake  again  today  not  only  in  this  country 
but  in  every  country  in  the  world. 

Republicans  must  be  devoted  to  their  tra- 
ditions if  our  great  party  is  to  survive.  We 
must  be  vigilant  to  battle  for  the  preservation 
of  constitutional  government;  we  must  be 
alert  to  protect  the  Individual  liberties  of  the 
people.  This  Is  the  great  task  which  has  been 
given  to  the  Republican  Party  in  these 
perilous  days.  We  must  not — we  will  not — 
fall  in  this  great  objective. 

We  must  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Lincoln 
and  fight  tirelessly  for  the  welfare  of  all 
Americans.  Only  through  the  prosperity  and 
advancement  of  the  great  masses  of  our 
people,  as  Lincoln  taught  us.  can  we  build 
the  America  which  wUl  achieve  the  great 
spiritual  and  material  ends  and  purposes  of 
the  men  and  women  who  founded  this 
Republic. 

Lincoln  freed  not  only  the  Negro  from  the 
evils  of  slavery — he  freed  all  the  rest  of  us 
from  the  evils  of  slavery,  too. 

Our  great  party  shall  not  be  merely  a  party 
of   opposition.    We   gladly   Join   In  support 
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of  those  measures  which  we  believe  are  for  the 
welfare  of  our  country;  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
oppose  measures  which  we  believe  are  against 
the  welfare  of  the  country. 

We  are,  of  course,  for  adequate  national  de- 
fense.   We  will  wholeheartedly  support  meas- 
ures which  will  make  a  strong  America  and  a 
free  America.    We  wiU  have  the  courage,  also, 
to  demand  that  defense  be   on  an  honest, 
efficient,  economical,  and  nonpartisan  basis. 
We  will  not  sit  supine  and  see  the  money  ap- 
propriated for  national  defense  frittered  away 
through  Inefficiency,  politics,  or  worse.    We 
will   always   fight  against   conditions  under 
which  a  letter  from  a  party  precinct  worker 
win  be  the  passport  for  a  patronage  Job  on 
national  defense. 
~---The  American  people  will  not  permit  our 
liatlonal  defense  to  be  used  for  building  up 
any  political  party  or  for  the  perpetuation  of 
men   In  power.    That   would   be   dangerous 
beyond  words. 

The  American  people  want  vis,  as  the  con- 
structive opposition,  to  be  the  watchdogs. 
We  will  not  fall  them. 

The  people  of  this  country  want  to  preserve 
'  the  constitutional  framework.  They  want 
Congress  to  retain  those  powers  given  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people  In  the  organic 
law  written  by  the  men  who  founded  this 
Republic.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  fight  to  end 
encroachments  on  these  powers.  America 
wants  no  dictatorship. 

There  Is  no  reason  for  Republicans  to  feel 
discouraged  over  the  campaign  of  last  fall. 
Under  the  vigorous,  dynamic  leadership  of 
Wendell  WlUkie  we  poUed  more  than  22.000.- 
000  votes.  This  was  a  good  majority  of  the 
free  votes  in  the  country.  Outside  of  the  10 
Southern  States,  the  Wlllkie  vote  was  473 
percent  of  the  total,  which  Is  particularly 
remarkable  as  he  was  opposed  by  the  strong- 
est candidate  it  was  possible  for  the  Demo- 
crats to  nominate. 

Today  in  20  of  the  48  States  in  the  Union 
we  have  Republican  governors. 

The  Republican  congressional  candidates, 
eliminating  the  10  Southern  States,  based  on 
major  party  totals,  received  60.2  percent  of 
the  vote. 

Eliminating  again  the  10  Southern  States, 
we  find  the  Republicans  carried  1,120  and 
the  Democrats  936  ccimtles  in  *he  other  38 
States.  If  the  strength  of  a  party  is  in  the 
county  seats,  then.  Indeed,  are  we  a  virile 
party.  These  figures  are  more  Impressive 
when  we  remember  that  in  1932  we  carried 
only  363  and  in  1936  only  438  counties. 

Yes:  the  1940  election  showed  the  strength 
of  the  supporters  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
With  this  as  a  basis,  we  must  press  forward. 
The  great  objective  of  the  last  campaign 
mtist  continue  to  be  the  objective  of  the 
Republican  Party.  Truth  and  justice  will 
eventually  triumph.  As  patriots  banded  to- 
gether in  a  great  cause,  let  us  go  forward  to 
the  battle  to  retain  the  American  way  of  life 
and  to  build  a  finer  and  better  America. 
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Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
fipeaker,  in  the  release  given  to  the  news- 
papers by  the  Sugar  Division  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  to- 


day,  there  was  included  information  of 
great  interest  to  the  beet  growers  of 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin, 
the  four  States  constituting  the  so-called 
eastern  area. 

We  Members  of  Congress  from  beet- 
growing  districts  in  these  four  States 
have  long  known  that  our  growers  re- 
ceived much  better  contracts  from  the 
processors  than  do  the  growers  of  any 
other  beet-growing  area  within  conti- 
nental United  States.  This  is  the  sig- 
nificant thing  disclosed  in  the  release  and 
it  is  the  first  time  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  conceded  this  fact. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  preservation 
and  the  prosperity  of  both  growers  and 
processors  depend  upon  the  fairness  with 
which  each  deals  with  the  other.  It  has 
been  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  for 
a  niunber  of  years  there  has  been  no 
serious  difiBculty  or  misunderstanding  be- 
tween these  two  elements  of  the  industry. 
The  growers,  through  their  fine  organ- 
ization, have  in  their  dealings  with  the 
processors  been  able  to  secure  much  bet- 
ter contracts  than  growers  elsewhere  in 
the  country,  all  because  of  the  fact  they 
and  the  processors  were  each  willing  to 
deal  with  the  other  upon  a  basis  of  com- 
plete fairness.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished without  threats  or  other  intimi- 
dation and  with  no  acrimony  whatsoever 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn.  In 
other  words,  this  situation  presents  a  pic- 
ture of  what  can  be  done  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  services  when  both 
sides  are  willing  to  approach  their  difB- 
culties  and  their  differences  of  opinion 
in  this  spirit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  include  the  news- 
paper release  referred  to: 

FAIB-PRICE    DrrXKMINATION    FOB    THE    194  0    AND 
1941  CROPS  OF  SUGAR  BEETS  ANNOUNCED 

The  Sugar  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration  today  announced 
the  minimum  prices  for  the  1940  and  1941 
crops  of  sugar  beets  (other  than  those  pro- 
duced in  California)  to  be  paid  by  proces- 
sors who  as  producers  wish  to  qualify  for 
conditional  payments  under  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1937.  The  determination  for  the  1940  and 
1941  California  crops  was  Issued  December 
21.  1940. 

The  Sugar  Act  requires,  as  one  of  the  con- 
ditions for  payment  to  growers,  that  proces- 
sors who  as  producers  qualify  for  conditional 
payments  purchase  sugar  beets  at  rates  not 
less  than  those  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  after 
investigation  and  public  hearing.  The  deter- 
mination was  made  following  public  hearings 
and  after  a  tentative  determination  for  the 
1940  crop  had  been  submitted  to  interested 
parties.  Growers  and  processors  submitted 
memoranda  setting  forth  their  views  on  the 
tentative  determination. 

The  determination  In  effect  approves  the 
final  contracts  used  in  many  areas  In  the 
purchase  of  the  1940  crop.  Included  among 
these  are  some  contracts  the  price  terms  of 
which  were  brought  into  substantial  con- 
formity with  the  tentative  recommendations 
of  the  Department  issued  in  the  spring  of 
1940,  although  In  some  of  these  instances 
grower  associations  approved  price  schedules 
slightly  lower  than  those  proposed  by  the 
Sugar  Division.  The  rates  to  be  paid  grow- 
ers under  these  revised  contracts  represent 
a  substantial  increase  over  those  fixed  In  the 
1939  contracts. 

The  schedule  of  rates  In  the  determination 
eliminates  the  clause  contained  in  some  con- 
tracts under  which  provision  is  made  for  an 
Increase  in  the  rate  of  reduction  in  payments 


to  growers  when  net  proceeds  from  the  sal« 
of  sugar  fall  below  13.25  per  hvmdredwelght. 
The  determination  also  provides  that  In  cal- 
culating the  average  net  return  used  by  a 
processor  as  his  settlement  base  with  growers, 
the  net  proceeds  realized  from  the  sale  of 
sugar  by  other  processors  may  not  be  In- 
cluded. 

In  arriving  at  the  rates  for  the  1940  and 
1941  crops,  it  was  assumed  that  the  market- 
ings of  the  Industry  would  conform  with  the 
current  beet  sugar  marketing  quotas,  and 
that  the  protection  afforded  by  the  sugar- 
quota  system  would  be  continued  during 
1942,  In  which  year  practically  all  the  sugar 
made  from  the  1941  crop  of  sugar  beets  will 
be  marketed.  Consideration  was  given  to  data 
developed  at  the  public  hearings,  and  In  the 
briefs  submitted  by  Interested  parties,  and 
to  the  restrictive  effect  of  the  1941  acreage 
allotment  in  the  sugar-beet  area. 

The  schedule  of  prices  are  as  follows: 
District  No.  1.  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and 
Wisconsin 

Price  per  ton  of  beets  paid  by  all  factories 
located  In  the  above  districts  shall  be  not  less 
than  the  prices  provided  for  In  the  cofitracts 
pursuant  to  which  the  1939  crop  of  sugar 
beets  was  purchased. 

District  No.  2:  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  eastern 

North  Dakota 

[Price  per  ton  of  sugar  beets) 


Percent 
sucrose  in 

Average  net  return  per  100  pounds  o( 
sugar 

cossettes 

$4 

$3.75 

$3.S0 

$3.25 

$3 

18 

$6.09 
.V75 
5.41 
5.07 
4.73 

J5.53 
5.23 
4.92 
4.61 
4.30 

N.98 
4.70 
4.43 
4.15 
3.87 

$4.43 
4.17 
3.94 
3.69 
3.44 

$3.88 

17 

3.G4 

16 

3.45 

15 

3.23 

14 

3.01 

District   No.  3:  Western  Nebraska,  northern 

Colorado,  and  southern  Wyoming 

(Price  per  ton  of  sugar  beets] 


Percent 
sucrose  in 

Average  net  return  per  100  pounds  of 
sugar 

beets 

$4 

$3.75 

$3.50 

$3.25 

$3 

IS .^. 

$6.37 
6.00 
5.60 
5.24 

4.85 

$5.90 
5.56 
5.19 
4.85 
4.49 

$5.47 
5.14 

4.80 
4.  .50 
4.15 

$5.02 
4.73 
4.41 
4.13 
3.82 

$4.57 

17 

4.32 

16 

4.02 

15 

3.70 

14 

3.49 

District  No.  4:  Northern  Wyoming,  southern 
end  eastern  Montana,  and  western  North 
Dakota 

[Price  per  ton  of  sugar  beets) 


Percent 
sucrose  in 

Average  net  return  per  100  pounds  of 
sugar 

cosset  tes 

$4 

$3.75 

$3.50 

$3.25 

$3 

IS 

$6.52 
6.13 
5.73 
5.34 
4.95 

$6.04 
5.68 
5.31 
4.95 
4.50 

$5.59 
5.25 
4.91 
4.58 
4.25 

$5.14 
4.83 
4.52 
4.21 
3.90 

$ies9 

17 

4.41 

16 

4.13 

15 .... 

3.84 

14 

3.55 

District  No.  5:  Western  and  northern  Montana 
[Price  per  ton  of  sugar  beets] 


Percent 

sucro-s-  in 

Average  net  return  per  100  pounds  of 
sugar 

cos.«ettes 

$4 

$3.75 

$3.50 

$3.25 

$3 

18 

$6.56 
6.16 
5.76 
5.36 

4.96 

$5.98 
5.61 
5.25 
4.89 
4.53 

$5.40 
6.06 
4.74 
4.42 
4.10 

$4.82 
4.51 
4.23 
3.95 
3.67 

$4.24 

17 

3  96 

Ifi 

3.72 

15 

3.48 

14 

3.24 
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District  No.  6:  Utah.  Idaho.  Washington,  and 
Oregon 

[Price  per  ton  of  sugar  beets) 


Percent 
sucrosi'  in 

Average  net  return  per  100  pounds  of 
sugar 

cosset  tcs 

$4 

$3i75 

$3.50 

$3.25 

$3 

J8. 

$6.46 
6.04 
5.63 
5.27 
4.91 

$6.13 
5.71 
5.30 
4.94 
4.58 

$5.58 
5.18 
4.80 
4.42 
4.04 

$5.13 
4.76 
4.40 
4.05 
3.70 

$4.58 

17 

4.24 

16 

3.90 

15 

3.  :.s 

14. 

3.26 

District  No.  7:  Belle  Fourche,  S.  Dak.;  Grand 
Island,  Nebr.;  Rocky  Ford.  Swink,  Delta, 
and  Sugar  City,  Colo.;  Garden  City,  Kans. 
(not  less  than  the  higher  of  the  contract 
schedules  used  in  1939,  or  the  following 
schedule) 

[Price  t>er  toe  of  sugar  lK>ets) 


Percent 

-Vvcrage  net  return  per  100  pounds  of  sugar 

sucrose  in 
cos-seltes 

$4 

$3.?5 

1 

$3.50 

$3.25 

$3 

18 

$6.30 
5.«6 
5.44 
5.07 
4.73 

$5.S5 
5.44 
5.04 
4.65 
4.29 

$5.40 
5.02 
4.64 
4.28 
3.92 

$4.95 
4.59 
4.24 

3.90 
3..'S7 

K50 

17. 

4.16 

16. 

3.84 

15 

3.52 

14 

3.22 

The  Sugar  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JARED  Y.  SANDERS,  JR. 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  February  13. 1941 


Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  I  wish  to  discuss  with  you  just  one 
aspect  of  our  exceedingly  complex  agri- 
cultural problem.  I  would  ask  today  that 
you  give  your  thoughtful  attention  to  the 
problem  now  facing  the  sugar  farmers 
of  this  country. 

The  other  day  we  passed  a  bill — H.  R. 
1776.  This  bill  was  passed  only  because 
of  the  conviction  held  by  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  membership  of  this  House  that 
a  very  extraordinary  and  dangerous  sit- 
uation prevailed  in  world  affairs.  This 
measure  constitutc^s  a  mandate  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  build  up  and  pro- 
mote our  national  defense. 

The  emergency  through  which  we  are 
now  passing  will  inevitably  place  a  great 
strain  ujwn  our  national  economy,  and 
great  pains  must  be  taken  to  keep  our 
internal  affairs  in  their  proper  order. 
Every  effort  must  be  made  to  obtain  and 
retain  a  balance  between  the  purchasing 
power  of  all  groups  and  sections  that  go 
to  make  up  our  people. 

It  is  evident  that  the  national -defense 
program  will  tend  to  concentrate  income 
Into  the  cities  and  Industrial  centers. 
If  this  tendency  goes  too  far,  the  balance 
of  our  national  economy  will  be  upset. 
If  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  lose  their 
present  rather  slender  purchasing  power, 
the  currents  of  trade  will  become  stag- 


nant, and  economic  disaster  will  follow. 
In  view,  then,  of  the  tremendous  impetus 
that  we  have  given  to  industrial  income 
in  this  country,  the  time  has  come  when 
we  should  examine  with  care  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try now  find  themselves.  We  must 
and  do  recognize  that  an  economic  col- 
lapse on  the  agricultural  front  may 
prove  to  be,  nay,  would  prove  to  be  as 
disastrous  as  a  military  defeat  in  time 
of  war.  And  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  I 
wish  to  discuss  with  you  certain  state- 
ments attributed  recently  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  the  public  press. 

Included  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  1940,  at  page  130  and  fol- 
lowing, Ls  a  chapter  entitled  "The  Sugar 
Program."  An  open  discussion  of  this 
chapter  is  appropriate  at  this  time  for 
several  reasons:  Congress  will  oonsider 
sugar  legislation  at  this  session;  the  ref- 
erence to  the  sugar  program  in  the  re- 
port has  received  considerable  notice  in 
the  press;  the  Secretary  makes  a  definite 
recommendation  for  an  amendment  to 
the  Sugar  Act,  which  expires  at  the  end 
of  1941  unless  extended;  and  there  are 
several  statements  of  fact  which  the 
growers  of  sugarcane,  and  I  presume 
sugar-beet  growers,  also,  consider  sub- 
ject to  question  and  debate. 

The  Secretary  starts  out  by  stating 
that  the  income  of  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  has  been  maintained  at  ap- 
proximate parity  levels.  The  expression 
"parity  levels"  is  a  phrase  which  is  liable 
to  confuse  and  may  give  an  erroneous 
Impression.  Most  farmers  think  of  par- 
ity in  terms  of  the  price  received  for 
their  products.  That  is  what  parity 
meant  under  the  original  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  But  the  statement  of 
the  Secretary,  when  read  carefully,  re- 
fers to  parity-income  levels,  which  is 
something  quite  different  from  parity- 
price  levels.  My  understanding  of  par- 
ity income  is  that  the  total  income  of  an 
Industry  as  a  whole  must  be  on  a  parity 
with  the  total  income  received  by  that 
Industry  in  the  base  period,  in  order  for 
the  industry  to  enjoy  parity  income.  But 
unless  the  fanners  in  any  certain  agri- 
cultural industry,  like  sugar,  are  each 
permitted  to  produce  on  a  suflBcient  acre- 
age to  attain  efficiency  in  agricultural 
operations,  parity  income  for  the  indus- 
try becomes  merely  a  pretty  theory. 
J»arity  income  for  a  farm,  to  be  worth 
anything,  depends  upon  parity  volume  in 
crop  production,  in  addition  to  costs, 
productivity  of  the  land,  and  improved 
farming  practices.  Although  the  Secre- 
tary refers  to  parity-income  levels  In  his 
first  sentence,  in  the  second  sentence  he 
discusses  the  wholesale  price  of  refined 
sugar  which  may  lead  most  people  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  price  of  sugar  is  at 
approximate  parity.  That  is  definitely 
not  the  case. 

The  parity  price  of  raw  sugar  is  today 
5.14  cents  per  pound,  as  I  figure  it,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  it  will 
suflSce  for  me  to  point  out  that  the  aver- 
age price  of  raw  sugar  was  4.02  cents 
per  pound  during  1909-14,  which  has 
been  the  base  period  established  for  com- 
puting parity.  Net  only  was  the  2.79- 
cent  per  pound  average  price  of  raw 
sugar  for  the  calendar  year  1940  below 


parity,  but  It  was  below  the  average  price 
of  4.02  cents  per  pound  which  prevailed 
in  the  base  period.  To  arrive  at  parity 
today,  one  must  multiply  the  base-period 
price  by  an  index  of  128  for  agricultural 
products.^  Continuing  to  use  the  base- 
period  average  price,  I  find  that  refined 
sugar  averaged  4.86  cents  per  pound  in 
1909-14,  and  the  1940  wholesale  price  of 
refined  sugar  at  New  York  was  3.80  cents 
per  pound,  exclusive  of  tax.  Carrying 
the  comparison  to  the  retail  price  of 
sugar,  I  find  that  during  the  base  period 
sugar  sold  at  retail  for  an  average  price 
of  5.9  cents  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Department  of  Labor,  has  re- 
cently reported  that  the  average  retail 
price  of  sugar  for  1940  was  5.2  cents. 
All  of  these  prices  affect  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  as  a  whole,  which  the  Sec- 
retary states  is  being  maintained  at  ap- 
proximate parity  levels.  Now,  to  get 
down  to  the  farmer  himself,  I  find  that 
the  parity  price  of  sugarcane  is  today 
$4.76  per  ton.  Under  the  Jones-Costigan 
sugar  program,  the  sugarcane  growers 
received  parity  in  1934  and  in  1935.  But 
in  1936  they  received  about  80  percent 
of  parity,  and  1937  and  succeeding  years 
they  have  received  lower  and  decreasing 
percentages  of  parity.  The  1940  figures 
are  not  yet  available,  but  I  estimate  on 
the  basis  of  the  average  raw-sugar  price, 
which  forms  the  basis  for  payments  for 
sugarcane,  that  the  sugarcane  grow- 
ers in  Louisiana  will  not  receive  more 
than  $3.60  per  ton  of  cane  (including 
96  cents  per  ton  Ciovernment  payment, 
provided  by  the  Sugar  Act),  and  $3.60 
is  just  about  75  percent  of  parity. 

The  Secretary  makes  use  of  the  12- 
month  period  from  September  1.  1939,  to 
August  31,  1940,  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison on  wholesale  prices  of  refined 
sugar,  even  though  he  later  acknowledges 
that  in  the  fall  of  1939  there  were  "ex- 
traordinary purchases  of  sugar  and 
apparent  speculative  activity."  which  cre- 
ated artificisj  list  prices  that  very  few 
producers  received,  in  fact.  This  Inflated 
list  price  was  necessarily  used  in  comput- 
ing averages,  although  it  is  hardly  repre- 
sentative of  prices  received  or  reflected  in 
the  distribution  of  income  to  growers, 
laborers,  processors,  and  wholesale  han- 
dlers. 

Some  clarification  Is  Important  with 
regard  to  why  the  Philippines  and  Cuba 
did  not  market  more  sugar  in  the  fall  of 
1939.  In  the  case  of  the  Philippines,  they 
are  limited  by  the  Philippine  Independ- 
ence Act  in  the  amount  of  duty-free 
sugar  which  they  can  import  Into  the 
United  States,  and  they  have  persistently 
refused  to  pay  any  tariff  on  sugar  since 
1934.  notwithstanding  that  they  have  had 
the  right  to  bring  in  each  year  more  sugar 
than  they  have  imported.  In  the  case 
of  Cuba.:  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  best 
informed  men  in  the  domestic  industry 
that  there  were  other  than  altruistic  rea- 
sons or  tariff  limitations  which  kept  Cuba 
out  of  the  market  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober 1939.  According  to  market  records, 
no  Cuban  sugar  was  sold  in  the  United 
States  from  September  11  to  October  24, 
despite  the  rising  price. 

Experience  teaches  us  that  In  the  past 
when  Cubans  faced  similar  situations, 
they  held  out  for  higher  prices;  there- 
fore, a  more  reasonable  explanation  than 
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tariff  Umltations  Is  that  the  Cubans  felt 
that  the  declaration  of  war  in  Europe 
would  force  sugar  prices  even  higher,  and 
as  in  1919,  Cuba  held  out  for  the  higher 
prices.   Also,  the  declaration  of  war  made 
It  probable  that  supplies  of  sugar  from 
the  Tropics  might  be  cut  off  and  with  the 
beet  fields  of  Europe  overrun  by  armies, 
It  might  mean  additional  markets  in  Eu- 
rope for  Cuban  sugar,  at  war  prices.    Of 
course,  later  when  the  flow  of  domestic 
sugar  successfully  beat  down  the  price  of 
sugar  back  to  reasonable  levels,  the  Cu- 
bans found  themselves  caught  with  a  de- 
creasing price  and  a  1.50-cent  tariff  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  quota  suspen- 
sion.   However,  the  President  lifted  the 
suspension  on  December  26,  1939,  which 
permitted  Cuba  to  bring  in  the  balance 
of  its  quota  for  1939  during  the  last  5 
days  of  the  year  and  at  a  tariff  rate  of 
0.90  cent;  thus  were  the  Cubans  rescued 
from  a  situation  which  they  themselves 
helped  to  create.    I  recite  these  facts  to 
point  out  that  1939  was  just  another 
example  of  what  happens  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  when  Cuban  sugar  has 
been  in  the  position  of  materially  affect- 
ing or  of  controlling  the  price  paid  for 
sugar  in  the  United  States. 

Growers  of   sugarcane  in  Louisiana, 
and  I  am  sure  growers  of  su^ar  beets  in 
the   established   sugar-beet   States,   are 
concerned  about  the  reference  made  by 
the  Secretary  to  new  producing  areas 
being  expanded  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  areas.    If  the  Secretary  had  sug- 
gested that  these  new  areas  would  be 
taken  care  of  by  increases  in  the  domestic 
quotas,  that  would  have  been  more  in 
accordance  with  the  generally  accepted 
proposition  that  the  American  market 
belongs  to  the  American  farmer.    The 
Secretary  also  refers  to  large  producers 
as  against  small  producers.    It  seems  to 
me  that  if  attention  is  going  to  be  paid 
to  a  better  distribution  of  the  sugar  mar- 
ket among  a  greater  number  of  farmers. 
Louisiana  should  receive  the  first  and 
the  highest  consideration,  because  there 
are  17,255  farmers  who  produce  sugar- 
cane in  Louisiana,  and  there  are  over 
500.000  people  directly  affected  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry on  a  reasonably  profitable  basis. 
My  information  is  that  Cuba  and  ths 
Philippines  have  sugar  industries  which 
are  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the 
largest  land-owning  producers  of  sugar 
In  the  world.    The  Commissioner  of  Ag- 
riculture of  Cuba,  Carlos  Gonzales,  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation   of    Commissioners,    Secretaries, 
and  Directors  of  Agriculture  in  New  Or- 
leans on  December  9,  and  at  that  time 
he  made  the  following  statement: 

The  actual  volume  of  sugar  exported  from 
Cuba  is  produced  by  Americans  with  Amer- 
ican capital  and  not  by  the  Cubr  .  people; 
Americans  own  70  percent  of  the  Cuban 
sugar  business. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  the  Cuban  native,  or  the  Filipino 
-native  by  comparison,  who  profits  great- 
est from  the  generous  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  but  the  foreign  and 
absentee  owners,  which  amounts  to  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  Cuban  sugar  in- 
dustry and  63  percent  of  the  Philippine 
sugar  industry.  -. 
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But  the  most  astounding  part  of  the 
report  is  that  there  is  only  one  definite 
recommendation  made  by  the  Secretary 
for  an  amendment  to  the  Sugar  Act.  and 
that  amendment  is  to  help  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines.  No  amendment  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  help  the  United  States  farmers,  whom 
he  apparently  considers  as  already  par- 
ticipating to  the  full  extent  of  their  rights 
in  the  program  at  approximate  parity 

levels.  , 

1  cannot  but  express  surprise  and  re- 
gret that  our  Sacretary  of  Agriculture, 
when  reviewing  the  sugar  progiam,  pre- 
sents most  of  his  arguments  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Cuba.  A  reading  of  his  report  shows 
he  argues  for  Cuba  in  several  instances, 
and   his    only    recommendation    of    an 
amendment  to  the  Sugar  Act  is  for  the 
benefit  of  Cuba.    But.  as  far  as  I  can 
understand  his  amendment,  the  change 
in  the  Sugar  Act  would  not  rectify  the 
situation  about  which  he  is  apparently 
concerned,  but  it  would  do  the  trick  of 
obtaining  from  Congress  an  approval  of 
a  change  to  be  made  in  the  rec-procal 
trade  agreement  with  Cuba.     The  do- 
mestic growers  have  insisted  upon  being 
protected  in  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment to  the  extent  that  the  reduction  in 
the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  would  not  con- 
tinue if  the  quota  restrictions  were  sus- 
pended, or  expired.     By  amending  the 
Sugar  Act  as  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary, Congress  would  give  approval  and 
share  the  blame  of  giving  Cuba  a  tariff 
preferential  of  more  than   50  percent, 
regardless  of  the  elimination  of  quota 
restrictions    or    the    rights    of    sugar 
growers. 

The  Secretary  refers  sympathetically 
to  the  fact  that  Cuba,  in  1940.  had  a 
quota  less  than  any  year  since  1933,  but 
the  Secretary  does  not  state  that  it  was 
from  this  low  import  situation  of  1933 
that  Cuba  was  saved  by  the  Sugar  Act,  so 
that  she  has  participated  in  the  Ameri- 
can market  at  a  much  higher  level  and  in 
a  much  greater  proportion  than  could 
have  possibly  been  the  case  if  there  had 
been  no  sugar  program  enacted  and  the 
tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  had  remained  at 

2  cents.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
Cuba  has  been  the  chief  beneficiary  of 
the  United  States  sugar  program,  and 
to  seek  to  give  Cuba  additional  advan- 
tages, while  refusing  to  permit  United 
States  farmers  to  enjoy  moderate  ex- 
pansion in  production,  is  not  consistent 
with  the  farm  policies  applied  to  all 
fanners,  excepting  those  who  produce 
sugarcane  and  sugar  beets. 

The  Secretary  refers  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  Cuba,  which  I  am  afraid  is 
somewhat  mythical.  For  instance,  in 
matters  of  sugar  machinery,  let  me  an- 
alyze for  you  the  published  statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce: 

The  ofiBcial  reports  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  show 
that  in  1937  the  160  sugar  mills  in  Cuba 
purchased  sugar-mill  machinery  from 
the  United  States  amounting  to  $521,000 
and  in  1938  amounting  to  $198,000.  For 
comparative  purposes,  I  have  gathered 
similar  statistics  from  the  74  sugar  miUs 
in  Louisiana  and  I  am  amazed  to  find 
that,  although  Louisiana  produces  only 
one-seventh  as  much  sugar  as  does  Cuba, 


its  purchases  of  sugar-mill  machinery  for 
1937  in  the  United  States,  amounted  to 
$4  079  000  and  for  1938  to  $2,981,000,  or 
a  total  of  $7,060,000  for  the  2-year  period. 
This  is  roughly  8  times  the  value  of  the 
sugar-mill  machinery  purchased  by  Cuba 
from  the  United  States  during  the  same 
2  years.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  these 
purchases  of  sugar-mill  machinery  rep- 
resent the  purchases  of  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  alone. 

The  statistics  for  the  United  States 
beet-sugar  industry  show  total  purchases 
of  $17,800,000  for  1937  and  1938.  Added 
to  Louisiana's  purchases,  this  makes 
total  susar-miU  machinery  purchases  by 
continental  sugar  producers  in  the  years 
1937  and  1938  amount  to  $24,860,000,  as 
compared  to  only  $719,000  for  Cuba.  In 
this  item,  therefore,  Cuban  purchases 
in  this  country  amounted  to  only  one 
thirty-fifth  as  much  as  those  of  the 
industry  in  the  Continental  United 
States, 

The  secretary  mentions  the  possibility 
of  disturbances  in  Cuba  and  refers  to 
the  rather  old  threat  of  revolution.    As 
long    as    I    can    remember,    Cuba    has 
threatened  a  revolution  every  time  there 
has  been  a  question  of  Increasing  the 
tariff    on    sugar.    And    we    hear    this 
threat  of  revolution  every  time  there  is 
opposition  to  the  reduction  in  the  tariff, 
or   a  movement   started  to  secure  for 
American   farmers    a   larger    share    of 
their  own  Americal  sugar  market.    The 
secretary  mentions  the  fact  that  Cuban 
economy  revolves  around  sugar,  but  the 
economy  of  the  entire  southern  portion 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  also  largely 
revolves  around  sugar. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana  is 
not  of  any  recent  growth.  Sugar  has 
been  part  of  the  economy  of  Louisiana 
for  approximately  2  centuries.  Many 
communities  in  Louisiana  were  making 
their  livelihood  out  of  sugar  farming 
and  refining  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed,  and  today  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  nearly 
one-third  of  the  people  of  our  entire 
State  rtiake  their  Uving  directly  or  indi- 
rectly out  of  sugar  farming  and  the 
sugar  industry. 

I  have  a  keen  and  sympathetic  evalua- 
tion of  the  terribly  complicated  problems 
confronting  the  officials  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  present  international  sit- 
uation.   Cuba,  of  course,  is  an  essential 
part  of  our  national  defense  and  should 
be  recognized  as  such.    And  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  a  stabilized  and 
tranquil    economy   in   the   Republic   of 
Cuba,  friendly  to  this  Nation,  is  recog- 
nized by  every  thinking  American,  but 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  just  as  important  to 
maintain  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  farmer  as  it  is  to  maintain  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  Cuban  farmer. 
I  am  willing  to  go  along  on  any  pro- 
posal to  help  in  maintaining  peace  and 
prosperity  for  cur  Cuban  neighbors,  but 
if  this  problem  is  one  of  national  defense, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  recog- 
nized as  a  problem  of  national  defense, 
and  that  the  expense  of  this  policy  should 
be  borne  by  the  entire  Nation  and  not 
placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  sugar 
industry  alone. 
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The  Secretary  speaks  of  the  dispro- 
portionate burden  on  Cuba  and  the 
Philippine  Islands.  To  what  burden 
does  he  refer?  For  reasons  of  national 
policy,  we  have  permitted  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  Cuba  to  sell  their  sugar  on 
the  American  market  in  competition 
with  American  farmers  within  the 
framework  of  the  quota  set  up  by  our 
Government.  It  would  be  fair  enough  to 
describe  this  permission  to  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  to  share  in  our  markets  as  a 
burden  on  the  American  sugar  growers, 
but  I  fail  to  see  wherein  It  is  a  burden  to 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines  by  being  per- 
mitted to  sell  their  sugar  here. 

I  take  the  position  that  our  domestic 
farmers  are  entitled  to  first  considera- 
tion, and  I  question  that  there  can  be 
disproportionate  buidens  as  they  relate 
to  domestic  producers  as  against  foreign 
producers.  I  ask.  How  can  there  be  bur- 
dens on  foreigners  who  are  being  guaran- 
teed the  right  to  participate  in  our  Amer- 
ican market?  Their  participation  may 
be  reduced;  the  favors  we  grant  them  may 
be  less;  but  they  are  being  given  some- 
thing in  which  they  do  not  have  a  vested 
right.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  propo- 
sition that  so-called  burdens  on  foreign- 
ers in  connection  with  the  American 
market  can  be  disproportionate  to  the 
binrdens  placed  upon  our  American  farm- 
ers In  their  right  to  enjoy  this  market. 

I  consider  the  expression  used  by  the 
Secretary  as  extremely  imfortunate, 
when  he  says  that  in  1939  there  were 
"excessive  marketings  of  domestic  sugar." 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  an  excessive  marketing  of 
an  American  product  in  American  com- 
merce. 

I  note  that  the  Secretary  admits  that 
there  is  regimentation  under  the  sugar 
program.  We  have  complained  about  this 
regimentation,  and  apparently  our  farm- 
ers were  correct.  But  I  must  protest 
that  the  Secretary  Is  engaging  in  wish- 
ful thinking  when  he  speaks  of  the  "ac- 
ceptance by  the  industry  of  the  consider- 
able measure  of  regimentation  involved 
in  the  sugar  program."  The  best  evi- 
dence that  the  regimentation  has  not 
been  accepted  was  presented  in  the  volu- 
minous testimony  by  growers  and  pro- 
ducers from  the  several  domestic  areas 
last  April  10,  11,  and  12,  at  the  hearing 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. There  are  30:2  pages  of  testimony, 
most  of  which  are  devoted  to  a  recitation 
of  the  amendments  to  the  act  and 
changes  in  the  sugar  program,  which  are 
desired  in  order  to  do  away  with  unnec- 
essary regimentation. 

The  Secretary  speaks  of  democratic 
processes.  That  calls  to  my  mind  the 
fact  that  the  national  conventions  of  the 
parties,  which  determine  policies  and 
which  select  partisan  leaders,  are  among 
the  more  important  elements  of  the 
democratic  process  in  the  United  States. 
This  in  turn  reminds  me  that  the  follow- 
ing planks  were  adopted  by  the  National 
Convention  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
Chicago  in  1940: 

1.  To  make  parity  ns  well  as  soil  conserva- 
tion payments  imtll  such  times  as  the  goal 
of  parity  income  for  agriculture  is  realized. 

2.  To  continue  to  provide  for  adjiistment  of 
production  through  democratic  processes  to 


the  extent  that  excess  surplxises  are  capabis 
of  control. 

3.  To  safeguard  the  farmer's  foreign  mar- 
kets and  expand  his  domestic  market  for  all 
domestic  crops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  clause  last  quoted 
above  is  a  definite  and  positive  statement 
of  a  policy.  In  it  is  found  a  definite  and 
positive  pledge  by  the  great  Democratic 
Party,  of  which  I  am  a  humble  member, 
given  by  that  party  before  the  last  elec- 
tion to  the  American  farmer  to  expand 
his  domestic  market  for  all  domestic 
crops.  Now,  sugar  is  a  domestic  crop  and 
we  find  here  an  unequivocal  pledge  that 
the  Democratic  Party  would  expand  the 
market  for  this  and  all  other  crops. 

If  you  will  pardon  a  personal  note,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  was  a  member  of  the 
resolutions  and  platform  committee 
which  drafted  the  Democratic  Party's 
platform  in  Chicago  last  year.  I  helped 
to  write  the  agricultural  plank  and  I 
know  that  the  pledge  of  the  great  Demo- 
cratic Party  which  I  have  just  quoted  was 
intended  to  include  the  sugar  farmer  and 
the  sugar  program. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  wording 
of  the  pledge,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  we  have 
no  reason  for  doubting  that  in  the  legis- 
lation which  will  be  enacted  by  the  pres- 
ent Congress  that  this  pledge  will  be  re- 
deemed. 

The  chapter  from  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  above  referred 
to  follows: 

THZ  8T7CAX  PIOCKAIC 

During  the  last  year,  the  sixth  since  sugar 
programs  were  Inaugurated,  the  Income  of 
the  domestic  sugar  Indiistry  was  again  main- 
tained at  approximate  parity  levels.  The 
quoted  wholesale  price  of  refined  cane  sugar, 
seaboard  basis,  averaged  H-61  per  hundred 
pounds  for  the  12  months  ended  August  31. 
1940,  as  compared  with  $4.40  for  the  year 
preceding  and  $4  59  for  the  first  12  months  of 
the  operation  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937.  These 
figures  include  the  excise  tax  of  53.5  cents  per 
hundredweight  of  refined  sugar.  Conditional 
payments  at  the  basic  rate  of  64.2  cents  per 
hundredweight  are  made  to  producers  out  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  value  to  the  national  welfare  of  a  re- 
serve supply  of  sugar,  built  up  in  accordance 
with  the  ever-normal-granary  principle,  was 
demonstrated  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  On 
September  11.  1939,  under  the  emergency 
powers  conferred  on  the  President  by  the 
Sugar  Act,  all  sugar-marketing  limitations 
were  suspended  In  order  to  meet  the  Initial 
Impact  of  the  European  war,  which  stimu- 
lated extraordinary  purchases  of  sugar  and 
apparent  speculative  activity.  A£  a  result  of 
the  suspension,  the  domestic  areas  marketed 
approximately  740,000  more  tons  of  sugar 
than  they  would  have  been  permitted  to 
market  under  the  quotas.  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines,  the  other  chief  sources  of  oxir 
sugar  supply,  did  not  exceed  their  quotas, 
because  of  quota  and  tariff  limitations  con- 
t'\lned  in  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  with 
Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Independence  Act, 
respectively.  Th3  marketing  of  these  sugar 
reserves  reassured  consumers,  and  the  disturb- 
ance cai]sed  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war  sub- 
sided. Relxistatement  of  the  quota  structure 
was  f^ffected  by  Presidential  proclamation  on 
December  26,  1939. 

The  domestic  sugar  Industry  was  fostered 
by  a  protective  tariff.  In  the  early  1930 's 
the  sugar  tariff  became  relatively  ineffective 
for  parts  of  the  Industry.  Accordingly,  the 
Congress  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 


more  effective  protective  structxire  designed 
to  limit  compeUtlon  and  to  safeguard  the 
lEterests  of  growers,  laborers,  and  processors 
in  various  localities  thro\igh  area  quotas  and 
individual  allotments.  This  system  has 
meant  In  effect  that  new  producing  areas  in 
the  United  SUtes,  as  well  as  In  the  foreign 
countries  that  supply  this  market,  are  lim- 
ited in  their  opportunities  for  growing  sugar 
beets  and  sugarcane,  even  though  such  new 
areas  may  be  able  to  produce  sugar  more 
economlcaUy  than  some  long-established  dis- 
tricts. 

Several  solutions  have  been  proposed  for 
alleviating  this  situation.  It  has  t>een  sug- 
gested that  a  substantial  reserve  should  be 
set  aside  out  of  every  domestic  quota  to  take 
care  of  new  and  more  economic  domestic 
producers  and  of  small  producers.  Such  a 
reserve  could  be  taken  from  the  share  of  the 
larger  growers,  provided  they  were  also  the 
less  economic  producers.  Some  persons 
would  lite  to  attack  the  problem  by  further 
reducing  the  share  of  our  sugar  market  en- 
Joyed  by  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philip- 
pines or  Cuba.  But  the  Philippine  quota  in 
1940  is  at  the  minimum  figure  established  In 
the  PbUlppine  Independence  Act,  while  the 
quantity  of  sugar  which  Cuba  is  permitted  to 
send  4nto  the  United  States  in  IMO  U  the 
smallest  in  30  years  with  the  exception  of 
1933. 

During  the  administration  of  the  Sugar 
Act  the  Industry  as  a  whole  has  enjoyed  the 
level  of  Income  which  appears  to  have  been 
intended  by  the  provisions  of  the  legislation. 
To  Increase  sugar  prices  above  the  point  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  average-cost  pro- 
ducer and  processor  of  the  industry  by  lim- 
iting further  the  amount  of  sugar  made 
available  to  consumers  would  mean  unrea- 
sonable profits  to  the  low -cost  branches  of  the 
Industry.  Under  the  sugar  programs  thus 
far  domestic  sugar  prices  have  apparently 
been  sufficiently  high  to  maintain  all 
branches  of  the  Indmtry,  including  marginal 
producers.  Domestic  production  has  been  at 
a  record  level. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  disposal 
by  domestic  sugar-producing  areas  in  1939  of 
about  740X)00  tons  of  sugar  in  excess  of  the 
quotas  in  effect  prior  to  the  lifting  of  all  mar- 
keting restrictions  by  Presidential  proclama- 
tion during  the  last  4  months  of  1939,  A 
considerable  portion  of  these  supplies  were 
carried  over  into  1940  and  had  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  estimating  the  total  qxian- 
tity  of  quota  sugar  that  ahotild  be  made 
available  under  the  Sugar  Act  to  meet  con- 
sumer needs  during  the  year  1940. 

These  excess  stocks,  held  by  persons  not 
subject  to  marketing  allotments,  necessarily 
resulted  in  a  lower  estimate  of  what  the  vari- 
ous areas  in  the  aggregate  should  contribute 
for  1940.  The  1940  estimate  is  6.471.362  tons 
of  sugar,  as  compared  with  6.755.386  tons  In 
1939.  Since  the  Sugar  Act  assures  the  do- 
mestic areas  a  minimum  aggregate  quota  ol 
3.715,000  tons,  a  disproportionate  burden  of 
adjustment  was  placed  upon  Cuba  In  1940  to 
compensate  for  the  excess  marketings  of 
domestic  sugar  in  1939.  This  neighbor  re-» 
public,  whose  economy  revolves  around  sugat 
and  Is  an  important  export  market  for  our 
products,  has  already  suffered  greatly  as  a 
result  of  lost  European  markets.  Its  lessened 
ability  to  market  sugar  endangers  its  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  sUbUlty,  and,  in 
the  present  disturbed  International  condi- 
tions, threatens  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

When  the  Congress  was  considering  the 
enactment  of  the  Sugar  Act  in  1937  the  ad- 
ministration opposed  the  provision  for  a 
minimum  domestic  quota  as  being  unjxist  to 
foreign  countries.  For  reasons  of  Justice  ard 
also  of  hemispheric  defense,  it  would  seem 
desirable  that  an  amendment  should  be 
adopted  to  the  Sugar  Act  (the  national-emer- 
gency clause)  so  that  foreign  producers  would 
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not  be  penalized  so  greatly  by  the  excess  mar- 
keting of  domestic  areas  during  a  quota- 
■xispenslon  period. 

Tbe  sugar  program  provides  not  only  lor 
acreage  adjustment  and  soil  conservation  but 
also  for  a  division  of  the  market  among  the 
various  areas  that  supply  It.    It  provides  also 
for  some   regulation   of   the  distribution  of 
Income  among  the  various  factors  in  the  In- 
dustry, including  labor,  as  well  as  for  the 
protection  of  our  consumers  and  export  trade. 
Critical  world  developments  give  special  sig- 
nificance to  the  sugar  program  as  it  has  been 
operated  since  1934.  since  more  effective  pub- 
lic control  of  some  of  our  economic  processes 
appears  to  be  necessary  in  these  times.    One 
reason  for  the  acceptance  by  the  industry  of 
the  considerable   measure  of  regimentation 
Involved  In  the  sugar  program  has  perhaps 
been  the  fact  that  in  almost  every  case  regu- 
lation has  been  carried  out  under  the  demo- 
cratic process  of  conferences  with  interested 
parties  or  public  hearings  prior  to  Issuance  of 
regulations. 


Tbe  Merit  of  the  Equal  Proportions 
Method  of  Apportionment,  as  Provided 
u  H.  R.  2665,  by  Mr.  Gathings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  D.  TERRY 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  February  13, 1941 


EXCERPTS  FROM  SPEECH  BY  HON.  CLAR- 
ENCE J.  McLEOD.  OP  MICHIGAN.  AND 
OTHER  EXCERPTS 


Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  Include  the  following  extract 
from  the  speech  of  Hon.  Clarence  J.  Mc- 
Leod.  of  Michigan,  delivered  in  the 
House  on  March  2.  1927.  during  the  de- 
bate on  H.  R.  1738,  a  bill  prescribing  the 
method  of  apportionment,  and  for  other 
purposes,  shown  at  page  5416.  Con- 
CRESSIONAL  Record,  volume  68.  part  5. 
Sixty-ninth  Congress,  second  session,  and 
other  excerpts: 

The  method  proposed  in  this  bill  is  known 
as  "equal  proportions."  Equal  proportions 
la  considered  by  outstanding  statisticians  as 
the  most  equitable  method  to  be  used  in 
apportioning  Congress.  In  support  of  that 
statement  let  me  read  you  a  list  of  the  au- 
thorities who  back  It  up: 
.  E.  E.  Day.  dean  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration.  University  of  Michigan. 

E.  Dana  Durand.  former  Director  of  the 
Census,  now  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce. 

Truman  L.  Kelley.  professor  of  education 
•  and  psychology.  Stanford  University. 

H.  L.  Rietz.  head  of  the  department  of 
mathematics.  University  of  Iowa. 

Leonard  P.  Ayres.  vice  president,  Cleveland 
Trust  Co.:  president.  American  Statistical 
Association 

Irving  Fisher,  professor  of  political  econ- 
omy. Yale  University. 

Robeit  Henderson,  second  vice  president 
and  actuary,  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety. 

Raymond  Pearl,  director  of  the  Institute 
for  Biological  Research;  research  professor  of 


blometlcs  and  vital  statistics,  Johns  Hopklna 
University. 

H.  W.  Tyler,  head  of  the  department  of 
mathematics.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology, 

Frederick  C.  Mills,  professor  of  statistics, 
Columbia  University. 

W.  H.  Roever.  professor  of  mathematics. 
Washington  University. 

E.  R.  Hedrick.  professor  of  mathematics. 
University  of  California,  southern  branch. 

W.  F.  Osgood,  professor  of  mathematics, 
Harvard  University. 

J.  W.  Young,  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Dartmouth  College. 

R.  G.  D.  Richardson,  secretary,  Mathemati- 
cal Society. 

W.  L.  Crum,  assistant  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. Harvard  University. 

They  all  agree  that  this  Is  the  fairest 
method  of  apportionment. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  apportionment 
shall  be  made  by  the  method  which  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  method  of  equal 
proportions.  I  have  not  time  to  go  into  the 
subject  in  any  detaU.  The  question  is  one 
to  which  the  committee  gave  very  careful 
consideration.  It  went  Into  the  subject  very 
thoroughly  and  heard  statements  by  Prof. 
Walter  F.  Wlllcox.  of  Cornell  University: 
Prof.  Allyn  A.  Young  and  Prof.  E.  V. jlunting- 
ton.  of  Harvard  University;  and  Dr.  Joseph 
A.  Hill,  assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
sus. As  stated  in  the  bill,  the  method  of 
equal  proportions  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  the  ratio  of  population  to  Representa- 
tives or  the  number  of  people  per  Represent- 
ative shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
in  all  the  States.  It  Is  not  possible  to  make 
it  exactly  the  same.  To  do  that  we  would 
have  to  allot  fractional  parts  of  a  Representa- 
tive, which,  of  course,  cannot  be  done.  That 
being  the  case,  it  becomes  a  question  of  mak- 
ing the  congressional  districts  as  nearly  uni- 
form as  it  is  possible  to  make  them  In  the 
apportionment  of  a  given  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  It  can  be  mathematically 
demonstrated  that  the  method  of  equal  pro- 
portions accomplishes  that  result. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  no  uniformity 
In  the  method  followed  in  the  apportioning 
of  Representatives.    Different  methods  have 
been  applied  at  different  times.    The  method 
used  In  the  first  apportionment,  that  of  1790, 
was    discontinued    after    1830.     In    1840    a 
method   was   applied  which   was  similar   to 
the    method    of    major    fractions,    but    that 
method  was  not  continued  at  that  time.    It 
gave  place  to   a   different   method   In    1850. 
which  continued  to  be  followed  with  some 
deviations  down  to  and  Including  the  appor- 
tionment of  1900.    Then  as  that  method  of 
1850  proved  to  be  faulty,  developing  certain 
defects  and  anomalies.   It  became  necessary 
to  abandon    it,   and   In   1910,  without   very 
much  discussion  of  the  question,  the  method 
known  as  that  of  major  fractions  was  ap- 
plied as  devised  by  Prof.  Walter  F.  Wll'.ccx. 
of  Cornell  University.    But  soon  after  that, 
or  at  about  that  time,  at  the  request  of  Sen- 
ator   Sutherland,    chairman    of    the    Senate 
Committee   on   the    Census — then   in   exist- 
ence— the  question  of  method  was  submitted 
to  the  census  advisory  committee,  which  was 
composed    of    three    representatives    of    the 
American   Economic    Association   and   three 
representatives   of   the   American  Statistical 
Association. 

The  membership  of  that  committee  Includ- 
ed Carroll  W.  Doten.  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology;  E.  F.  Gay.  Harvard  University; 
W.  C.  Mitchell,  Coltmabla  University;  E.  R.  A. 
Seligman,  Columbia  University;  Allyn  A. 
Young,  Harvard  University;  W.  S.  Rossiter. 
the  Rumford  Press.  Concord,  N.  H..  formerly 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Census  Bureau. 

The  census  advisory  committee  went  Into 
the  question  very  thoroughly  and  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  method  of  equal  propor- 
tions complied  with  the  conditions  Imposed 
by  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 


and  was  logically  superior  to  the  method  of 
major  fractions. 

All  the  leading  mathematicians  to  whom 
the  question  has  been  referred  have  almost 
without  exception  endorsed  the  method  of 
equal  proportions  as  against  the  method  of 
major  fractions.  (From  the  speech  of  Hon. 
Clarence  J.  McLeod.  of  Michigan,  delivered 
in  the  House  on  March  2,  1927.) 

The  method  of  equal  proportions  Is  pre- 
ferred by  the  committee  because  it  satisfies 
the  test  proposed  (a  test  of  proportionality) 
when  applied  either  to  sizes  of  congressional 
districts  or  to  numbers  of  Representatives  per 
person  and  because  it  occupies  mathemati- 
cally a  neutral  position  with  respect  to  em- 
phasis on  larger  and  smaller  States.  (Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
1928-29;  Congressional  Record,  March  2. 
1929,  pp.  5159,  5160;  or  the  1940  hearings  on 
apportionment  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Census,  pp.  70-71.) 

The  method  of  equal  proportions,  consistent 
as  It  is  with  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words 
of  the  Constitution,  Is  logically  superior  to 
the  method  of  major  fractions.  (Quarterly 
Publications  of  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation, December  1921,  pp.  1004-1013;  or  Con- 
gressional Record,  April  7,  1926.) 


Factual  Economic  Survey  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Made  by  Nationally 
Known  Experts  in  the  Transportation 
Field  Is  Now  Being  Issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce — All  Members 
of  the  House,  Whether  They  Are  Pro 
or  Con  on  This  Question,  Should  Read 
and  Ponder  the  Same 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  February  13, 1941 


AN  ANALYSIS  THEREOF  BY  JESSE  S.  COT- 
TRELL 


Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  a  year  last  past  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  collaboration  with  the 
United  States  Army  engineers  and  other 
nationally  known  experts  in  the  fields  of 
transportation  and  power  have  been 
making  a  survey  of  the  economic  and 
social  angles  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 
While  a  number  of  Presidents,  including 
Warren  Harding,  Calvin  Coolidge,  Her- 
bert Hoover,  and  the  present  occupant 
of  the  White  House  have  been  unquali- 
fiedly for  this  project,  this  is  the  first 
adequate  survey  of  its  economic  potenti- 
alities. The  survey  is  to  be  reported  to 
the  Congress  in  seven  reports,  with  the 
first  one  just  issued.  It  is  entitled  "St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  Part  I — History  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Project."  It  is  being  issued 
under  the  auspices  of  Jesse  Jones,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  is  available  to  Members  of  Congress 
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by  application  to  Secretary  Jones.  It 
deals  with  the  historical  background  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  from 
1895  to  the  present.  It  summarizes  the 
findings  of  the  several  commissions  of 
both  the  Canadian  and  the  Unit0  States 
Governments  regarding  the  feasibility  and 
practicability  of  the  project. 
I  quote  from  the  report  briefly: 

This  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  Indicates  that  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  opinion  based  on  evi- 
dence gathered  during  the  course  of  45  years 
has  been  In  favor  of  proceeding  with  the 
construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  six  more  of  these  reports 
that  are  coming  involving  the  economic 
and  transportation  effect  of  the  naviga- 
tional and  power  phases  of  this  great 
project.  They  are  to  be  issued  from  time 
to  time,  and  I  respectfully  urge  that  all 
the  Members  of  the  House  withhold  judg- 
ment on  the  proposition  until  these  re- 
ports have  been  carefully  studied. 

I  have  long  been  a  proponent  of  the 
seaway,  and  I  am  convinced  that  its 
economics  will  win  the  support  of  a  vast 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
especially  those  who  are  not  bound  down 
by  the  selfish  attitude  of  certain  localities 
which  I  will  not  name  at  this  time. 

A  very  admirable  r6sum6  of  this  first 
report  appeared  in  the  Watertowa 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Times  of  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 10,  1941.  It  comes  from  the  gifted 
pen  of  that  well-known  writer  and  pub- 
licist, Mr.  Jesse  S.  Cottrell.  It  is  a  splen- 
did analysis  of  these  initial  findings. 

Pursuant  to  the  permission  of  the 
House,  I  append  it  hereto: 

[From  the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Dally  Times  of 
February  10,  19411 

REPORT  IS   MADE  BT  RIVER  SURVEY — FIRST  IN  SE- 
RIES   or    SEVEN    REPORTS    IS    ISSUED    BT    GROUP 

STUDTINO     THE     ST.     LAWRENCE WEIGHT     OP 

OPINION  IN  PAST  46  TEARS  FAVORS  SEA  WAT 
PLAN— HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  PRO- 
POSED PROJECT  REVIEWED  IN  REPORT IMPOR- 
TANT FOR  EMERGENCIES — E\'ERT  NATIONAL  AD- 
MINISTRATION SINCE  THE  TIME  OF  PRESIDENT 
WILSON  HAS  BEEN  IN  FAVOR  OF  PROCEEDING 
WITH  PLANS  TO  CONSTRUCT  SEAWAT^ — CHEAP 
POWER  WOULD  BE  AVAILABLE  IF  PROJECT  IS 
STARTED 

(By  Jesse  S.  Cottrell) 

Washington,  February  10. — Construction 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  and  power 
project  Is  now  more  Important  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  American  people  than  ever 
before. 

This  Is  revealed  In  the  first  of  seven  re- 
ports being  prepared  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
Survey,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  made 
public  today  by  Wayne  Chatfield  Taylor.  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  reports  are 
designed  to  explore  the  economic  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  and  p>ower  project  and  its  effects 
upon  existing  harbors. 

The  report  now  made  public  deals  with 
the  historical  background  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  proposal  from  1895  to  the  pres- 
ent. Summarizing  the  findings  of  the  sev- 
eral commissions  of  both  the  Canadian  and 
United  States  Governments  regarding  the 
feasibility  and  practicability  of  the  project, 
the  report  states: 

"This  brief  Bxirvey  of  the  history  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  project  indicates  that  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  opinion,  based  on  evi- 
dence gathered  during  the  course  of  45 
years,  has  been  in  favor  of  proceeding  with 


tbe  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  aeaway 
and  power  project." 

Taking  into  account  the  various  factors 
considered,  the  report  reads  in  part: 

"All  of  these  factors  pointed  to  one  obvious 
conclusion.  The  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  long 
defended  as  a  great  movement  to  facilitate 
normal  trade  relations,  is  even  more  Impor- 
tant In  times  of  emergency." 

The  survey  has  been  vinder  way  for  about 
a  year.  It  is  expected  to  supply  tbe  most 
recent  factual  Information  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress  when  the  President  sub- 
mits the  project  for  legislative  action. 

On  October  17,  1940,  the  President  tn- 
novmced  In  a  special  message  to  Congress  the 
allocation  of  $1,000,000  of  the  special  defense 
fund  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  in 
order  that  preliminary  engineering  svirveys 
might  be  undertaken.  The  President  also 
appointed  a  committee  of  four  to  advise  him 
In  the  planning  of  the  work  and  to  cooperate 
with  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Canadian 
Government. 

Briefly  stated,  this  historical  survey  of  the 
project  establishes  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Both  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Canada  have 
been  Interested  since  1895  in  the  feasibility 
of  opening  the  mldcontinent  of  North  Amer- 
ica to  ocean  shipping  at  Great  Lakes  ports 
by  constructing  a  canal  of  sufficient  depth 
over  the  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

2.  In  the  course  of  the  past  45  years  sev- 
eral commissions  were  established  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  study  and  re- 
port upon  the  feaslbUlty  of  constructing  a 
canal  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  All  of  these  official  bodies  made  for- 
mal reports  in  which  they  commanded  the 
economic  and  engineering  feaslbUlty  of  a 
waterway. 

3.  Every  national  administration  since  the 
time  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson  has  been 
In  favor  of  proceeding  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible with  plans  to  construct  a  seaway. 

4.  President  CooUdge  and  President  Hoover 
were  partic\ilarly  active  in  promoting  the 
caxise  of  a  seaway. 

5.  The  new  administration  which  took  office 
in  1933  was  equally  desirous  to  see  the  sea- 
way constructed. 

6.  President  Hoover  finally  succeeded  In 
negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  Government 
of  Canada  regarding  the  Joint  development 
of  the  seaway  and  power  project,  and  sub- 
mitted It  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
m  November  1932  for  ratification.  The  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  held  hearings  on  the 
treaty  In  the  course  of  several  months  ?n 
the  winter  of  1932-33.  and  debated  the  mat- 
ter extensively  from  January  to  March  1934. 
Although  a  majority  of  the  Senate  voted  In 
favor  of  this  treaty.  It  faUed  of  ratification, 
lacking  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

7.  In  the  course  of  the  hearings  held  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  offi- 
cial representatives  of  the  governments  of 
13  States  appeared  In  favor  of  ratification. 
A  large  number  of  commercial  and  Industrial 
Interests  from  every  part  of  the  United  States 
appeared  before  the  committee  In  favor  of 
the  treaty.  The  principal  opposition  came 
from  Interests  representing  internal  water- 
ways.  railroads,  and  existing  harbors  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  Briefly,  the  ar- 
gument of  those  favoring  the  seaway  was 
that  It  win  aid  commercial  and  Industrial 
prosperity  of  a  large  part  of  continental 
United  States,  covering  an  area  between  18 
and  22  States. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  and  the 
Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New  York 
have  studied  the  power  aspects  of  the  project 
and  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
interests  of  industries  and  consumers  in  the 
northeastern  area  would  benefit  greatly  by 
the  cheap  power  that  would  be  available  with 
the  development  of  the  water-power  resources 
of   tbe   8t.   Lewreno*   Biver. 


In  1938.  negotiations  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  were  resxuned  with  the  sub- 
mittal of  a  draft  treaty  by  the  United  States 
as  a  basis  for  discussion.  By  January  1940, 
substantial  agreement  had  been  reached  be- 
tween the  American  and  Canadian  commit- 
tees discussing  the  matter.  Final  consum- 
mation of  the  agreement  was  postponed, 
however,  pending  the  Canadian  national  elec- 
tions in  March  1940.  Before  negotiations 
could  be  resumed,  the  European  war  situa- 
tion became  extremely  aggravated  with  the 
eventual  collaps'\  by  the  middle  of  June,  of 
Denmark,  Norway,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
France.  This  grave  International  sltviatlon 
gave  further  Impetiis  to  Canada's  war  effort, 
and  necessitated  a  peacetime  national -defense 
program  In  the  United  States  unparalleled  In 
its  magnitude.  Dangerous  possibilities  of 
future  shortages  In  power,  transportation,  and 
shipbuilding  facilities  in  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States  became  evident.  Hence 
the  President,  by  Executive  order  dated  Oc- 
tober 16,  1940.  appointed  a  St.  Lawrence  Ad- 
visory Committee,  and  allocated  91,000.000  to 
the  Army  engineers  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  undertake  preliminary  borings 
and  plans,  pending  final  congressional  action. 
In  this  way  it  will  be  possible  to  gain  one  fuU 
year  in  the  completion  of  the  project  once 
the  Congress  enacts  the  necessary  legislation, 
it  is  stated  by  N.  R.  DanieUan,  Director  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Survey. 


The  Battle  of  tlie  Century — Spokane  on 
the  Western  Front 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPflESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  February  12,  1941 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  the  cannons  roar,  machine 
guns  rattle,  and  planes  crash  in  tbe  war 
overseas,  the  economic  battle  of  the  cen- 
tury rages  throughout  the  Uruted  States. 
That  is  the  fight  for  justice  for  the  electric 
light  and  power  consumers  in  every  nook 
and  corner  of  this  great  Republic. 

On  last  Monday,  February  10,  the  last 
electric-light  pole,  the  last  transformer, 
the  last  light  bulb  owned  by  a  private 
power  company  in  the  10  counties  com- 
prising the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  was  taken  over  by  the 
cooperative  distribution  systems,  and 
passed  out  of  private  hands. 

Every  human  being  in  that  district 
who  turns  an  electric  switch  now  enjoys 
the  use  of  T.  V.  A.  power  and  the  bene- 
fits of  T.  V.  A.  rates,  which  saves  the 
people  of  that  district  approximately 
$2,000,000  a  year,  compared  with  the  rates 
they  were  pasring  the  private  power  com- 
panies a  few  years  ago. 

In  those  10  counties  there  are  today 
2.000  miles  of  rural  power  lines  where 
there  were  none  a  few  years  ago.  These 
lines  are  being  extended  just  as  rapidly 
as  conditions  will  ipermit — taking  light, 
and  hope,  and  Joy,  and  comfort,  and  re- 
lief from  drudgery  to  the  farm  homes  of 
that  area. 

But  while  we  are  enjoying  this  success, 
and  while  other  people  throughout  tbe 
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Tennessee  Valley  area  are  reaping  the 
benefits  of  one  of  the  greatest  develop- 
ments of  modern  times,  the  battle  has 
Shifted  to  other  areas. 

Today  the  guns  of  the  opposition  are 
trained  on  the  far  West,  along  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  and  the  city  of  Spokane, 
in  the  State  of  Washington  is  to  be  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  violent  en- 
coimters. 

The  private  power  Interests  are  trjring 
to  get  between  the  people  of  that  city, 
and  of  that  section,  and  the  great  wealth 
of  power  to  be  released  at  Grand  Coulee 
and  at  Bonneville,  just  as  they  tried  to 
get  between  us  and  the  T.  V.  A.,  in  order 
that  they  may  continue  to  reap  their 
exorbitant  profits  at  the  expense  of  the 
helpless  people  of  that  great  northwest- 
ern country  for  all  time  to  come. 

I  have  said  many  times,  and  I  say 
again,  that  the  hydroelectric  power  in  our 
navigable  streams  and  their  tributaries 
constitute  the  greatest  natural  resource 
in  all  the  world,  outside  of  the  soil  from 
which  we  live.  It  is  public  property,  na- 
tional wealth,  belonging  to  all  the  peo- 
ple, and  should  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  It  is  not  a  case  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  municipality,  or  the  coopera- 
tive association  engaging  in  a  private 
business,  but  it  is  a  case  of  private  enter- 
prise attempting  to  engage  in  and  mo- 
nopolize a  public  business. 

The  people  of  that  great  northwestern 
country  are  entitled  to  the  same  benefits, 
the  same  protection,  received  by  us  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley  area,  just  as  are  the 
people  in  every  other  section  of  the 
country. 

This  country  cannot  remain  half  slave 
and  half  free. 

We  cannot  continue  to  exist  and  pros- 
per with  one  section  of  the  country  in  the 
bondage  of  the  Power  Trust,  paying  over- 
charges of  more  than  $1,000,000,000  a 
year,  while  other  sections  are  free  from 
its  ravenous  overcharges  and  crocked 
manipulations.  We  must  bring  relief  to 
all. 

The  people  of  the  States  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  all  the 
other  States  are  entitled  to  all  the  sup- 
port we  can  give  them  in  this  contest, 
and  since  a  major  battle  is  soon  to  take 
place  in  the  city  of  Spokane,  I  want  to 
direct  my  remarks  to  some  of  the  at- 
tempts now  being  made  by  the  opposition 
to  discourage  the  people  of  that  city  and 
to  discredit  a  great  engineering  firm  that 
has  been  employed  to  assist  them. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House  I  cannot 
answer  a  United  States  Senator  on  this 
floor,  or  even  refer  to  him  by  name;  but 
I  can  answer  certain  arguments  and 
materials  that  have  been  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  touching  this  vital 
issue. 

On  January  8,  1941.  there  was  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  certain  ma- 
terials to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your  at- 
tention. A  close  examination  discloses 
that  a  large  portion  of  that  material  con- 
sists of  direct  quotations  from  the  Knox- 
ville  (Tenn.)  Journal  which,  at  the  time 
this  material  was  published,  was  leading 
a  fight  against  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. Practically  all  of  the  remainder 
of  this  material  is  propaganda  of  the  pri- 
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vate  power  interest  which  has  been  pub- 
lished and  circulated  at  various  times. 

This   story  was  originally   concocted 
by  the  InsuU  information  groups  in  Illi- 
nois and  Iowa,  to  scare  the  victims  of 
financial   manipulation  and  rate  over- 
charges.   It  contains  considerable  mis- 
information  concerning   a  resolution  I 
sponsored  in  the  House.    It  also  contains 
some  old  Insull  propaganda,  and  part  of 
it  is  taken  up  with  the  alleged  tie-in 
with  Diesel  manufacturers  and  power- 
company-prepared  material  injected  into 
last  year's  Interior  appropriations  hear- 
ings!   The  remainder  of  the  exhibit,  tak- 
ing up  between  one-quarter  and  one- 
third  of  the  twelve  and  three-quarters 
columns,  is  subject  matter  lifted  bodily 
from  utility  propaganda  which  appeared 
in  the  Knoxville  Journal. 

KNOXVILLZ  SrrOATION 

This  exhibit  covers  three  different  en- 
tities, but  I  will  only  cover  the  allegations 
referring  to  the  charges  made  by  the 
private  power  companies  relative  to  the 
performance  of  the  engineering  concern 
of  Burns  &  McDonnell,  a  firm  that  has 
been  candid  enough  to  give  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  plain  unvarnished  facts, 
and  to  render  a  real  high-class,  worth- 
while public  service.  The  reason  that 
the  private  power  companies  use  such 
propaganda  is  obvious.  I  have  the  de- 
tails of  25  cases  where  this  engineering 
concern  represented  public  bodies,  in  rate 
actions,  and  secured  for  an  oppressed 
people  direct  rate  reductions  of  about 
$15,000,000  armually.  When  the  private 
power  companies  are  unsuccessful  in  a 
fair  and  open  fight  they  revert  to  unfair 
tactics,  and  attempt  to  discredit  rather 
than  answer.  I  have  no  connection  what- 
ever with  this  firm.  My  only  purpose  is 
to  keep  the  record  straight. 

About  7  years  ago  the  city  of  Knoxville 
began    to    consider   the    possibilities   of 
utilizing  T.  V.  A.  power,  and  employed  the 
firm  of  Bums  &  McDonnell  to  report  on 
the  feasibility  of  using  such  power,  and 
of  establishing  a  municipal  distribution 
system.    The  power  companies  immed- 
iately organized  for  a  fight.   The  Journal 
took  the  power  company's  side,  and  the 
Knoxville  News  Sentinel  the  opposite  po- 
sition.   The  Journal  then  attempted  to 
discredit  the  capability,  competence,  and 
integrity  of  the  engineering  firm  of  Burns 
&  McDonnell,  which  had  been  employed 
by  the  city  on  a  preliminary  report.    The 
News  Sentinel  followed  with  inquiries  ad- 
dressed to  the  principal  cities  that  had 
used  the  services  of  this  concern,  and  the 
results  of  their  findings  were  published. 
After  a  fair  showing,  this  engineering 
concern  was  retained  by  the  city  of  Knox- 
\nlle  through  several  years  of  litigation 
and  through  the  acquisition  and  recon- 
struction of  the  purchased  property.   The 
results  at  Knoxville  have  vindicated  them. 
The  best  general  answer  to  the  Journal 
charges,  which  are  repeated  in  this  ex- 
hibit, is  that  given  by  the  city  officials  of 
Knoxville.    These  officials  have  certified 
as  to  the  able,  competent,  and  satisfac- 
tory services  rendered  by  Burns  &  Mc- 
Donnell and  have  placed  them  among 
the  very  best  engaged  in  this  type  of  pro- 
fessional work.    Last  month  the  city  of 
Spokane,    Wash.,    asked    the    Knoxville 
board  as  to  the  results  of  this  concern's 


professional  work.  Spokane  was  advised 
that  the  electric  consumers  of  Knoxville 
had  been  saved  over  $1,500,000  annually, 
and  that  the  city  had  net  earnings  avail- 
able for  interest,  bond  retirements,  de- 
preciation, and  surplus  of  over  $861,000 
for  the  calendar  year  1940,  after  paying 
all  operation  expenses,  including  taxes. 

PUBLIC   OBJECTIVES 

The  first  15  paragraphs  of  this  exhibit, 
originally  of  Insull  manufacture,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  shows  an  utter  lack  of 
comprehension   of  the   historical  back- 
ground and  legal  development  of  public 
operation  of  functions  endowed  with  a 
public  interest.    The  private  power  com- 
panies and  their  spokesmen  attempt  to 
discredit  such  exercise  by  attaching  the 
"Marxian   label"    to   a   sincere,   honest, 
high-minded,  and  legal  effort  which  had 
its  beginning  in  the  very  dawn  of  civiU- 
zation.    If  there  is  any  validity  to  such 
manufactured  statements,  it  must  then 
be  admitted  that  these  United  States  is  a 
nation    of    Communists    or    Socialists. 
Most    of    our    schools,    libraries,    docks, 
roads,  streets,  postal  services,  water  sys- 
tems, irrigation  and  flood-control  proj- 
ects, bridges,  flre  departments,  docks,  and 
shipyards  are  publicly  owned  and  oper- 
ated.  This  exhibit  is  tantamount  to  stat- 
ing that,  since  we  have  adopted  such  pub- 
lic operation,  we  are  in  the  same  category 
as  Russia.   What  nonsense!    These  para- 
graphs can  be  dismissed  as  theoretical 
rot  and  rubbish.   The  practical  operation 
of  such  facilities  dates  back  to  colonial 
days  even  in  New  England.   Western  irri- 
gation was  unsuccessful  under  private 
ownership.    The  vast  arid  regions  of  the 
West  and  the  flooded  areas  of  the  South 
would  not  have  been  developed  without 
the  foresight  of  those  leaders  who  built  a 
new  type  of  agricultural  industry  based 
on  the  community  ownership  and  control 
of  water  sources.    No  one  in  that  vast 
western    empire    or    along    our    flooded 
streams  could  get  away  with  the  state- 
ment that  Federal  operation  of  irriga- 
tion,   reclamation,    or    flood    control   is 
socialistic. 

The  issue  has  been  purposely  confused 
by  selfish  groups.  The  Marxian  ideology 
includes  all  business,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  it  is  effected  with  public 
necessity  or  interest.  The  democratic 
principle  of  public  ownership  extends 
only  to  those  functions  endowed  with  a 
public  interest.  It  does  not  Include  all 
types  of  business.  This  principle  can  be 
traced  back  through  the  English  common 
law  to  the  "rule  of  hale."  which  came 
into  our  American  system  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  was  affirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Munn  against 
Illinois.  Years  of  experience  have  dem- 
onstrated that  a  public  function  cannot 
be  safely  entrusted  to  private  interests. 
When  public  necessity  is  involved,  there 
exists  only  one  criterion.  How  can  the 
maximum  of  safe  and  efficient  service  be 
rendered  at  the  least  cost?  Only  the 
ones  who  are  interested  in  rendering  the 
least  service  at  the  maximum  cost  raise 
the  false  issue  of  socialism  against  our 
public-power  program. 

The  private-power-interest  motive  be- 
hind such  a  false  issue  entitles  it  to  be 
called  a  bare-faced  fraud.  The  recent 
Federal  court  trials,  indictments,  testi- 
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mony,  and  convictions  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  Springfield,  111.,  furnish  a  store- 
house of  accurate  source  material  on  the 
corrupting  influences  of  the  private 
power  companies.  I  have  been  told  by 
people  who  have  followed  the  exposure 
of  the  St.  Louis  and  Springfleld  utility 
scandals  that  a  full,  unbiased  investiga- 
tion could  connect  up  the  utility  slush 
funds,  exposed  by  these  criminal  actions, 
and  the  origin  of  a  substantia,  part  of  the 
propaganda  material  I  am  now  answer- 
ing. 

UTILITT    PROPAGANDA 

The  cited  statements  about  the  Norris 
resolution  are  not  correct.  I  introduced 
the  companion  House  resolution,  on  my 
own  initiative,  to  break  up  practices 
later  shown  by  the  St.  Louis  and  Spring- 
fleld exposures.  As  far  as  I  know,  there 
was  no  lobbying  on  this  resolution,  nor 
was  it  a  pet  scheme  of  any  self-seeking 
group.  It  failed  in  the  House  for  very 
different  reasons  from  that  given  in  the 
exhibit.  The  King  amendment  was  glad- 
ly accepted  as  a  means  to  get  at  the 
truth.  The  Milwaukee  agency,  cited,  was 
composed  of  paid  operatofs  of  a  former 
president  of  the  North  American  Co.,  who 
was  recently  indicted  by  the  Springfleld 
Federal  grand  jury  for  corruption.  The 
facts  in  my  possession  on  the  cited  Ains- 
worth.  Nebr.,  case  strongly  indicate  a  pri- 
vate utility  frame-up.  W.  M.  Ely,  city 
attorney  of  Ainsworth,  has  gone  on  rec- 
ord to  the  effect  that  the  power  company 
failed  to  prove  the  allegation  of  collusion, 
and  that  the  insidious  propaganda  on 
this  allegation  was  spread  by  the  power 
company.  In  the  Cited  Akron  case,  city 
officials  have  certifled  to  the  effect  that 
service  proposals  were  solicited,  and  that 
Burns  &  McDonnell's  offer  was  $2,000 
lov/er  than  any  other  flrm  submitted,  and 
that  the  satisfactory  service  rendered  by 
this  flrm  resulted  in  large  rate  savings  to 
the  people  of  Akron. 

The  references  in  the  exhibit  to  Crown 
Point,  Ind.;  St.  Paul,  Cleburne,  Tex.;  Co- 
lumbus, Miss.;  Elko,  Nev.;  Fort  Thomas. 
Ky.;  Augusta,  Ga.;  Belvidere,Ill.:  Musca- 
tine, Iowa;  Paducah,  Ky.;  and  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  were  all  included  in  the  Knoxville 
Journal  articles.  The  Knoxville  Sentinel 
News  exposed  the  inspired  source  of  this 
material.  I  have  seen  material  furnished 
by  officials  of  these  cities  which  refutes 
the  allegations  in  this  exhibit  of  January 
8,  1941.  From  what  has  been  developed 
by  the  St.  Louis  and  Springfleld  criminal 
actions,  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
this  is  largely  evidence  manufactured  by 
the  utility  slush-fund  spenders. 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE    CONTRACT 

The  insinuation  in  section  3  of  the  ex- 
hibit to  the  effect  that  the  engineering 
firm  of  Burns  &  McDonnell  was  tied  up 
with  a  Diesel  manufacturer,  requires  a 
statement  of  fact.  The  facts,  as  I  get 
them,  are  that  about  13  years  ago  the 
Fairbanks-Morse  Water  Supply  Co.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Fairbanks-Morse,  desired  to 
expand  waterworks  facilities.  This  sub- 
sidiary had  no  engineering  staff  experi- 
enced in  this  new  field,  and  entered  into 
a  contract  in  May  1928  with  Burns  &  Mc- 
Donnell to  supply  such  service.  This  sub- 
sidiary went  out  of  business  shortly  after 
this  contract  was  signed.  No  service  was 
rendered  under  this  contract,  nor  were 
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any  payments  made  to  the  engineering 
firm.  There  is  no  code  requirement,  that 
I  know  of,  which  prohibits  such  relation- 
ship in  view  of  the  type  of  service  ren- 
dered other  clients.  This  subsidiary  had 
no  connection  with  Diesel  manufacture 
or  sales,  although  it  was  owned  by  a  com- 
pany which  manufactured  Diesel  engines. 
I  have  been  advised  that  Burns  &  Mc- 
Donnell in  their  43  years'  existence  have 
rendered  engineering  service  in  some- 
thing like  2,000  municipal  engagements, 
of  which  number  more  than  500  repre- 
sented waterworks  plants  and  that  less 
than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  their 
projects  have  used  any  Fairbanks-Morse 
equipment.  This  flrm  has  built  about  50 
power  plants,  of  which  18  or  20  were 
Diesel-equipped  plants,  only  5  of  which 
were  equipped  with  Fairbanks-Morse  en- 
gines. I  am  informed  that  in  every  case 
where  Fairbanks-Morse  engines  were  in- 
stalled, they  were  purchased  under  com- 
petitive bids,  and  received  the  award  only 
because  of  price. 

Under  certain  conditions  the  Diesel  en- 
gine is  deadly  competition  for  the  private 
power  companies.  Such  allegations  are 
just  one  chain  in  a  well-organized  unfair 
plan  to  discredit  Diesel  competition. 

DIESEL   TRUTHS 

Competent  engineers  tell  us  that  from 
an  efficiency  and  fuel  consumption 
standpoint  the  Diesel  engine  is  in  a  class 
by  itself.  It  has  better  efficiency  per- 
formance than  the  largest  steam  plants 
so  often  cited  by  the  private  power  com- 
panies when  talking  about  high  dam 
hydros.  For  areas  reasonably  close  to 
oil  flelds  the  commercial  efficiency  of 
Diesel  becomes  more  pronounced.  Pump- 
ing loads  on  long  oil  pipe  lines  run  into 
sizable  amounts,  and  it  is  worth  while 
to  note  that  the  large  central  station 
has  not  been  able  to  take  over  this  load 
in  spite  of  a  large  initial  investment 
saving. 

The  Nation  is  generally  familiar  with 
the  performance  of  the  Zephyr,  Rocket, 
and  Chief  type  Diesel-driven  stream- 
lined trains.  These  trains  have  Diesel 
electric  power  plants  of  sufficient  size  to 
supply  the  normal  town  of  10,000  peo- 
ple. Their  low-cost  operation  is  remark- 
able. Based  on  this  transportation  ex- 
perience. General  Motors  is  in  a  position 
to  produce  belt-line  package  Diesel  units 
that  can  greatly  outdistance  the  com- 
mercial results  from  distributed  large 
central  statidn  steam  power.  The  power 
companies  will  have  more  to  fear  in  the 
future  from  the  economic  thrusts  of  the 
package  units  than  from  the  smaller 
forces  resulting  from  the  custom-made 
2-cycle  engines  they  are  attempting  to 
discredit.  Large  hydros  alone  can  meet 
such  competition.  Therefore,  the  de- 
rogatory remarks  in  the  exhibit  are 
nothing  but  "whistling  by  the  csmetery." 
The  lack  of  accurate  information  shown 
by  this  exhibit  is  remarkable. 

The  document  tells  us  that  "Private 
companies  are  not  interested  in  Diesels." 
There  is  an  obvious  reason,  and  it  is  not 
the  reason  given  by  the  private  com- 
panies, as  set  cut  in  the  exhibit.  Private 
power  companies  cannot  afford  to  use 
Diesels  and  thus  educate  their  commercial 
consumers  as  to  how  cheaply  power  can 
be  produced  in  small  quantities.    The 


efficiency  of  a  small  Diesel  engine  that 
can  serve  an  office  building,  is  practically 
the  same  as  a  large  power  plant  unit. 
With  steam,  no  such  a  favorable  relation 
exists.  Small  steam  units  are  very  ineffi- 
cient, and  commercially  have  no  competi- 
tive fleld  of  usefulness  unless  exhaust 
steam  requirements  are  large.  The  Car- 
bondale  (111.)  reference  to  "P.  W.  A. 
insistence  on  Diesels  even  though  the 
town  is  virtually  built  on  a  coal  mine" 
sounds  like  an  argument,  but  actually  it  is 
meaningless.  Other  considerations  have 
to  be  stated  and  cost  figures  submitted  be- 
fore such  an  argument  can  be  conclusive. 
Plant  location,  availability  of  transporta- 
tion facilities,  sufficient  condensing  water, 
load  requirements,  and  rates,  determine 
what  type  of  equipment  is  feasible  under 
such  favorable  fuel  conditions. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  Princeton  (Dl.) 
plant  located  in  the  Bureau  County 
coal  flelds,  and  near  a  large  strip  mine. 
For  many  years  this  city  operated  a  steam 
plant.  When  the  load  increased  the  city 
found  it  necessary  to  increase  capacity 
with  a  Busch-Sulzer  Diesel.  This  engine 
was  installed  and  has  been  in  operation 
for  5  or  6  years.  The  city  officials 
were  desirous  of  extending  steam,  if  pos- 
sible, on  account  of  employment,  but  costs 
forced  a  Diesel  installation.  The  decid- 
ing factors  were  lack  of  sufficient  water 
and  transportation  handicaps.  This  town 
did  not  use  outside  engineers  and  did  not 
purchase  Fairbanks- Morse  equipment, 
but  so  acted  as  to  refute  the  insinuations 
of  the  exhibit.  The  assertion  of  the  ex- 
hibit that  P.  W.  A.  Administrator  Ickes 
has  been  or  is  a  member  of  the  Public 
Ownership  League  is  totally  in  error. 
While  he  is  a  friend  of  public  power,  and 
believes  in  cheap  electricity  for  all.  I  am 
told  that  he  has  never  joined  the  Public 
Ownership  League. 

THE    REMAINING    ALLEGATIONS 

Only  two  principal  items  of  this  exhi- 
bit remain  to  be  challenged,  namely,  the 
reference  to  last  years  Interior  hearings, 
and  the  reputed  difference  in  service 
charges  made  to  municipalities  by 
Burns  &  McDonnell.  The  subject  mat- 
ter introduced  in  the  hearings  was  more 
power  company  material.  It  was  raised 
again  on  the  House  floor  In  the  form 
of  a  limiting  amendment  to  the  Bonne- 
ville appropriation  bill,  and  the  House 
by  a  vote  rejected  the  amendmen'x  thus 
disposing  of  this  allegation.  The  power 
companies  maintained  a  strong  lobby  In 
Washington  to  put  over  this  point,  but 
on  a  showing  were  defeated. 

The  gentlem.an  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Pierce]  answered  the  statements  about 
Dr.  Thompson  on  this  floor  on  Septem- 
ber 25.  1940.  There  is  no  need  to  re- 
peat. To  this  day  the  facts  presented 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  have  not 
been  answered.  Nevertheless  the  exhibit 
presents  a  rehash  of  challenged  material 
which  this  House  has  rejected  on  a  prac- 
tical test. 

The  allegations  as  to  differences  la 
service  charges  are  without  foundation, 
as  the  exhibit  fails  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  time  requirements  of  a  pre- 
liminary report  and  that  of  a  detailed 
inventory  necessary  for  court  action.  I 
need  only  to  say  that  the  national  engi- 
neering societies  have  schedules  of  fees. 
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Information  on  the  measure  of  value 
for  such  services  is  available  to  any  per- 
son who  inquires.  If  the  fees  were 
exorbitant  any  taxpayer  could  enjoin 
payment.  Any  exorbitant  fee  charge 
would  give  the  power  companies  the  op- 
portunity they  have  been  looking  for. 
Their  failure  to  challenge  in  a  straight- 
forward manner  removes  the  last  point 
from  any  serious  consideration. 

THE  MOnVI 

Macaulay.  In  one  of  his  essays,  stated 
that  if  it  were  of  pecuniary  advantage 
to  some  men  they  would  attempt  to  dis- 
-prove  the  universal  law  of  gravitation. 
The  exhibit  falls  in  this  category.  Since 
the  practical  advent  of  the  two-cycle 
higher-speed  Diesel  engine  the  power 
companies  have  waged  a  relentless  war- 
fare against  anyone  bold  enough  to  In- 
form the  public  as  to  the  low  costs  at- 
tainable with  such  engines. 

There  is  a  magazine  published  in  Chi- 
ago  called  the  Public  Service  magazine. 
It  is  subsidized  by  the  private  power  com- 
panies and  is  sent  to  city  ofiBcials,  and 
prominent  citizens,  free  of  cost,  frcm  lists 
furnished  by  power-company  ofllcials. 
A  late  edition  of  this  magazine  carried 
this  exhibit  of  January  8, 1941.  The  mo- 
tive is  apparent.  The  shame  of  such  a 
performance  is  that  innocent  people  are 
being  duped  under  the  immunity  re- 
ceived from  a  supposed  reliable  source. 
Anyone  Interested  in  the  rascality  of 
some  of  the  private  power  companies  can 
secure  an  accurate  picture  by  reading 
the  article  In  Time  magazine  of  July  29, 
1940.  entitled  "Scandals  in  St.  Louis." 
The  scope  of  these  investigations  have 
been  extended  by  the  recent  Springfield 
indictments.  Prom  the  press  accounts 
I  have  seen  on  these  investigations,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  private  companies 
have  been  attempting  to  build  up  a  case 
by  bribing  public  oflSclals.  At  some  later 
date  I  hope  to  gather  up  these  articles 
and  Insert  them  in  the  Record. 

8POKANZ    ON    THZ    WBHTUUT    ntOMT 

There  is  another  motive,  not  disclosed. 
Spokane,. Wash.,  votes  next  month  on  the 
use  of  Grand  Coulee  power.    Burns  & 


McDonnell  have  been  retained  by  the  city 
of  Spokane,  and  this  exhibit  is  simply  a 
repetition  of  the  Knoxville  Incident,  to 
be  unfairly  used  to  influence  voters.  The 
subject  matter  in  this  exhibit  is  tied  up 
with  so  much  power-company  rascality 
that  it  cannot  be  accepted.  To  one  who 
is  familiar  with  details  of  power-company 
manipulations,  this  brazen  effrontery  is 
appalling. 

There  is  a  serious  side  of  this  incident, 
of  far-reaching  consequences.  Democ- 
racy is  now  on  trial.  The  Dies  conmiit- 
tee  is  hunting  the  proponents  of  foreign 
ideologies  who  are  enemies  of  our  state. 
Nevertheless,  our  greatest  danger  comes 
from  within.  One  of  our  real  dangers  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  private  power 
companies  have  gone  in  bribing  and  in- 
fluencing the  conduct  of  our  public  ofiB- 
cials. If  the  man  on  the  street,  if  every 
citizen,  realized  the  extent  of  the  St. 
Louis  and  Springfield  revelations,  faith 
in  our  Government  would  be  shaken. 

Thus  the  battle  of  the  century  goes 
on— the  battle  for  justice  for  the  power 
consumers  of  America. 

MUNICIPAL  OWNZBSHIP 

As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  there  is 
only  one  chance  for  the  people  in  any 
given  area  to  secure  electricity  at  reason- 
able rates,  and  that  is  through  some  form 
of  public  generation,  public  transmission, 
and  public  distribution. 

I  defy  any  man  in  the  House  to  show 
me  a  single  city,  town,  or  community  that 
is  served  by  a  private  power  company  at 
reasonable  rates  in  all  schedules  and  for 
all  classes  of  service. 

Hon.  John  W.  Scott,  a  very  able  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
pointed  out  recently  that  our  installed 
water-power  production  amounts  now  to 
only  about  46,000.000,000  kilowatt-hours 
a  year,  and  that  five  times  that  amount 
of  water  power  in  the  United  States  is 
undeveloped.  It  is  running  waste  and 
wanton  to  the  sea.  while  the  American 
people  pay  overcharges  for  the  electricity 
they  now  consume  amounting  to  more 
than  $1,000,000,000  a  year,  as  the  tables 
at  the  end  of  these  remarks  show. 

Tabu  1. — Residential  electric  service.  1940 


In  1940  the  American  people  used  only 
118,000,000,000  kilowatt -hours  of  electric- 
ity, all  told,  including  the  amount  gener- 
ated with  water  power  as  well  as  with 
coal,  gas,  and  oil. 

Approximately  twice  that  amount,  ap- 
proximately twice  our  entire  consump- 
tion, or  230,000,000,000  kilowatt-hours  of 
annual  production,  lies  dormant  in  our 
undeveloped  water  resources,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  benefits  the  country  would  de- 
rive from  the  improvement  in  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  soil  conservation, 
which  the  development  of  this  water 
power  would  provide. 

I  am  inserting  four  tables  which  I  have 
had  prepared  from  material  gathered 
through  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
showing  the  amount  of  electricity  used  by 
all  three  classes  of  consumers — residential 
commercial,  and  industrial — in  every 
State  in  the  Union,  including  the  District 
of  Coliunbia,  during  the  year  1940,  to- 
gether with  the  costs  and  the  overcharges 
according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates„  the  Ta- 
coma.  Wash.,  rates,  and  the  Ontario  rates. 

Anyone  who  questions  the  accuracy  of 
these  figures  can  get  the  Electric  Rate 
Book,  published  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  turn  to  the  rates  in  his  home 
town  and  figure  these  overcharges  out  for 
himself.  When  he  does,  he  will  find  that 
these  figures  are  extremely  conservative. 

The  American  people  cannot  continue 
to  stagger  under  this  burden. 

RESIDCNTIAL   RATES 

From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  residential  users  of  electricity 
paid  an  annual  overcharge  in  1940  rang- 
ing from  $360,471,940,  according  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates,  to  $458,261,987,  according 
to  the  Ontario  rates. 

These  figures  are  appalling;  but,  as  I 
said,  if  anyone  doubts  them,  let  him  take 
the  rates  in  his  home  town,  the  number 
of  consumers  in  his  State,  the  amount  of 
electricity  used  on  an  average,  and  the 
cost  under  the  rates  he  is  now  paying, 
and  he  will  see  that  the  amounts  of  the 
overcharges  given  in  this  table  are  ex- 
tremely conservative. 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 


Estimated  sales  data  for  1940   - 

Estimated  revenues  and  consumer  savings  under  rates  in  effect  in— 

Stoto 

Number  oJ 

Total  kilowatt- 
hours 

Total  revenues 

Tupelo,  Mfes.  (Tennessee 
Valley  Autbority) 

Tacoma 

Wash. 

Ontario. 

Canada 

customers 

Revenues 

Savings 

Revenues 

Savings 

Revenues 

Savings 

AlaNinui ................ 

221.000 
82.000 

227.  814. 000 
4.V  HX),  COO 

$6.  390.  WW 
2, 050,  733 

$4,  249,  394 

844.902 

$2,140,672 
1.205.831 

•3.  840.  430 
762,  873 

$2.  549,  6,16 
1, 2S7,  860 

$3, 290,  884 
6M.  184 

$3,099,182 

Arifona 

1. 396.  549 

ArkaiMM . . 

139.200 

78.497.000 

3. 83«i,  221 

1.  77tj.  170 

2.  Offl.  051 

1.603,540 

2.  2:12,  681 

1, 373,  367 

2.462,854 

California. 

1,805,000 

1,425,97^000 

45. 428.  3C3 

29.  346.  722 

16,0S1,W1 

26.  484,  736 

18,  943,  627 

22,714,  182 

22.  714.  181 

Coloradf 

203.500 

144,3«(».0OO 

6.  750.  808 

3.  341.  6.^0 

3,409.158 

3,017.611 

3,  733,  197 

2,  .58.5,  .^59 

4.  165.  249 

Connertieat., 

446.300 

438.  275. 1)00 

18.  167JJ04 

9,  44t^.  946 

8.  720.  -2^^ 

8,  5:^.  586 

9.  6-2S,  618 

7,  321,  383 

10.  M5.  821 

i:>el»w»re..: 

51.100 

44.  162.  OOC 

1, 979, 093 

94(i,Ut'.9 

1,030.024 

W!t,031 

1. 1:«).  062 

728.306 

1.  250.  787 

Pbtrict  of  Cohunbia 

61.362 

171.355,000 

4.40O.R13 

3,594,980 

SIO.  63.3 

2.  43»-,,  237 

1,969.376 

%  784.  347 

1.  621.  260 

Florida. 

U0.0C0 

297,  360, 000 

13.  285.  191 

5,  752, 488 

7.  532.  703 

6,  l»t.  510 

8. 090.  681 

4. 450.  539 

8,834.652 

Ckonria..... ....... ...... 

300.  UOO 

101.000 

347.  378,  000 
111,032,0(X) 

9.  805.  210 
2, 964.  6<J7 

6,912,  a* 
1, 636,  513 

3.  ^92,  610 
1.  J2K,  184 

6.  34.1,  843 
1,  470.  419 

4.  M'>1.  373 
1.  4,SS.  278 

4,  ."9. 036 
1.265.920 

5.  22<).  180 

l.iaho 

1, 69S,  771 

Illinois 

1,790.  aw 

1, 557,  fflS,  000 

61.9.14.827 

85.066,4,32 

26.  888.  395 

31, 6.\\  917 

30.295,910 

27, 136,  214 

34,  818,  613 

Indiana 

708,000 

530.  287. 000 

21.  3S0,  365 

11,716,440 

9.  663, 925 

10.  5S.3,  281 

10, 797, 084 

9,005,275 

12,315,090 

Iowa 

4W,0UO 

315,4iat)00 

\i,  480.  531 

6.905.  ItH 

6,  .581,  427 

6,230,777 

7.  255, 754 

5,  340,  666 

8,145,865 

KaiL^as 

310.000 

244.  f.W.  1100 

10.053.312 

6. 127. 189 

4.il26.  123 

4, 634.  577 

5.  418.  735 

3,971.058 

6,082,254 

Kentacky ......... 

304.000 

203, 213,  aX) 

7.5Pfi,987 

4,223.929 

3,  ;t73,  r«2 

3.813.687 

3. 783. 300 

3. 266. 704 

4,330,283 

Louisiana...... .... 

2S3.000 

151,  983,  000 

7, 757.  478 

3,723,589 

4,  (i3:i,  889 

3.  Sis.  9X8 

4,398,490 

2,885,782 

4.871.686 

Maine 

185,700 

117.  992,  000 

5,328,096 

2,  445.  596 

2,  N82.  VK) 

2.  315.  H32 

3, 122,  264 

1.891,474 

3, 436, 622 

Afaryland .... 

425,638 

2»4. 618. 000 

11,3,';7.7«7 

6,564,807 

4,  792, 990 

fi.  9-28, 770 

5,429,027 

5,0R8,:93 

6, 268.  504 

Maasarhusetts 

1,132,500 

822,»*!.000 

38.  774.  188 

18,340.191 

20, -133. 997 

16,  556, 578 

22.217.610 

14, 191.  353 

24,  58-2,  835 

Michigan 

1,257.000 

1,310.810,000 

40.  625,  040 

25,390.650 

15,34.390 

22. 953.  148 

17.671.»^2 

19. 662,  519 

20,  962,  521 

MinnwoU 

484.200 

47«,Oft3,000 

15.926,569 

9.07S.714 

6,M7.855 

8.  201.  183 

7,  725.  386 

6,  784.  718 

9, 141.  851 

MisBissippL 

Misaoun. 

123.  QUO 

77.  516.  000 

3,  228,500 

1. 775. 675 

1, 452.  825 

1.601.336 

1.  627,  164 

1. 37.'i.  341 

1, 8.*3, 159 

Ma  000 

619.  761,  000 

21.  499. 199 

12,  2.54,  543 

9,  :44.  656 

11. 072. 087 

10.427.112 

9.481,147 

14018.052 

Montana 

MB^eoo 

WLTTS^OOO 

3^495,807 

1. 719.  %i 

1.775,916 

1,562:178 

1.913.719 

L  331. 937 

%  163, 960 
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Table 

1.— Residential  electric  service,  i 940— Continued 

Estimated  sales  data  for  1940 

Estimated  revenues  and  consumer  savinps  under  rates  in  effect  in— 

state 

imber  of 
stomers 

Total  kilowatt- 
hours 

Total  revenues 

Tupelo.  Miss.  (Tennessee 
Valley  Authority) 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Ontario,  Canada 

cu 

1 

Revenues 

Savings 

Revenue* 

Savings 

Revenues 

Savings 

Nebraska ........ 

234.000 

22.000 

127.000 

1, 087, 000 

39.  300 

3,410.000 

350. 000 

66.400 

1, 580. 000 

270,  000 

2.W,  000 

2, 100.  000 

182.  (KM) 

145. 500 

77.  (XK) 

317.000 

800.  aw 

117.000 
7,'),2O0 
Z.M.00f) 
441.000 
234. 000 
608.000 
39.600 

173.  030.  000 

19. 070. 000 

83.710.000 
849.  627.  000 

28.302.000 

2,658,571,000 

250,  345. 000 

59. 982. 000 
1,475,54,5,000 
189, 386. 000 
298.  919, 000 
1.  901. 028. 000 
121.3.30,000 
120. 26,5. 000 

6:}.  002, 000 
aOH.  392. 000 
616.  16.5.  (KW 
11 1.386.000 

56.9.M.(KH) 
321.241.000 
f).38.  .^42, 000 
191.811.000 
589.  867.  (KM) 

2J.94S.(HW 

»6, 974,  288 

730.739 

4, 0»59.  058 

41, 347.  .-iOe 

1. 488.  556 

119.669.009 

8, 447,  784 

2. 410.  209 

50.  .502. 010 
9. 043.  375 
7.  359,  749 

53, 497,  736 

6,  ,591. 958 
3.8,52.115 
2,663,067 
8, 768, 974 

26,  512,  557 

3.  «M,  (a9 

'    .   2,590.316 

11.873.737 

14.  .343. 148 

7.  .544.  510 
18.976,497 

1, 323,  573 

13, 640.  .578 

300.334 

1.  761.  902 

19,  474.  675 
593,934 

60,073.843 
4, 832. 132 
1. 135.  208 

30.806.226 
3, 997, 172 
4.  894. 233 

27. 6.58. 330 
2. 972, 973 
2,31.5,121 
1, 182,  402 
7,041.486 

13.  203.  253 
2, 182.  830 
1,152.691 
6.281.207 
9,710.311 
4. 0.58.  946 

10,512.979 
562.  519 

$3,333,710 

430.  405 

2,307.1.56 

21, 872,  831 
894,622 

59,  595, 106 
3,61.5.652 
1, 275. 001 

19. 695,  784 
5.046.203 
2, 46,5, 516 

25, 839.  406 
3.618.9K5 
1.  536.  9W 
1. 480, 665 
1, 727,  488 

13,309,304 
1, 701,  209 
1,  4^7.  625 
5.  592.  .5.30 
4, 632.  837 
3.  485.  ,564 
8.463.518 
781.  054 

$3,284,890 
271,104 

1,  591. 002 
17, 614.  038 

637.369 

64.210.061 

4,  367,  504 

1. 026,  877 

27.  826.  608 

3.  608.  307 

4.  423.  209 
24.  98:1,  443 

2.  6S2.  927 
2.091.698 
1, 067.  890 
6,  357.  506 

11,930.651 
1,969.208 
1.041.:«)7 

5.  675.  646 
8. 763.  663 
3,666.632 
9, 48,8.  249 

5t>8,252 

$3,689,398 

4.59. 635 

2.  47\  0,56 

23,  73,1,  468 

951, 1K7 

65, 458. 948 

4.0H0.2S0 

1.  383.  Xi2 
22. 675.  402 

5.  435. 0«i8 

2.  936.  ,540 
28,514,293 

3,909,031 
1,760.417 
1, 595, 177 
2.411.468 
14.581.9ty. 
1,914.831 
1.  549.  (X« 
6, 198,  091 
5.  579,  4S5 

3.  877,  878 
9.  488.  248 

815.  321 

t2. 817, 612 

232  375 

1, 363,  1,14 

15,091,  S40 
4.'.9.  964 

46.431.575 

3,  742.  368 
879. 726 

23,836,949 

3.092,834 

3,790,271 

21,399.094 

2. 2S7. 409 

l,7<.t1.233 

916,095 

5.  4.54.  302 

10,  23:1.  847 

1.  689.  .5.57 

891.659 

4.  868.  232 
7.51.5.810 
3.146.061 
8,140.917 

iX\  456 

H  156.676 

Nevada            ......... 

498,364 

New  Hampshire.......... 

2,705,W4 

New  Jersev ........ 

26.  255, 666 

New  Mexico .... 

1. 028.  592 

New  York 

73. 237, 434 

North  Carolina . 

4. 70.%  416 

North  Dakota 

1.530,483 

Ohio            .  ............. 

26,665.061 

Oklahoma ............. 

5,9.50.541 

Oregon ; 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

3.569.478 

32.098,642 

4, 304, 540 

Soutli  Carolina     

2.060.883 

South  Dakota  ............ 

1,746,»7S 

Tennessee 

Texas           

3,314.672 
16. 278.  710 

Itah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washinpton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyominp 

2,194.482 
1.696.6.57 
7, 005.  .505 
6,  «27,  3.38 
4.  398.  449 
10.  KV,.  580 
888,117 

Total 

24.  850,  500 

21,334,126,000 

791,992.501 

431.520.561 

360,  471, 940 

388.  887, 196 

403.  105.  305 

33,1,730,514 

458. 261.  W7 

COMMERCIAL  RATES 

The  following  table  shows  the  over- 
charges paid  by  the  commercial  con- 
sumers in  every  State  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Any  merchant,  hotel,  res- 
taurant, filling  station,  barber-shop  or 


beauty-parlor  operator,  any  professional 
man.  or  anyone  else  who  pays  commer- 
cial rates  can  take  the  rate  schedule  for 
his  home  town  and  figure  these  over- 
charges for  himself. 
When    these    commercial    consumers 

Tabu:  2. — Commercial  electric  service,  1940 


realize  that  they  are  paying  an  annual 
overcharge  for  their  electric  energy  rang- 
ing from  $386,438,000,  according  to  the 
T.  V,  A.  rates,  to  $449,527,000.  according 
to  the  Ontario  rates,  it  is  enough  to  stir 
them  to  revolt. 


state 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware , 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

tieorgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kinsns 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mas.sachL'setts 

MichiEan  

Minne.sota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska — 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey .... 

New  Mexico 

New  York ... 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orpcon    i 

Pennsylvania.  I 

Rhode  Islan<i .  I. 

South  CarolinaJfft... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee.^' 

Texas 

rtah 

Vermont 

Virpiria 

Washincton 

West  Vireinia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming . 

lotal 


Estimated  sales  data  for  1S40 


Number  of 
customers 


Total  kiiowatt- 
hours 


36.848 

15.  ;197 
32. 317 

364.  V08 
43. 240 
65.142 
3.182 
21.398 
64,719 
65,620 

16,  TOO 
251.  262 
106,784 

89.215 
69,  12<"> 
60.845 
46.  192 
32.900 
52.389 

179.  446 

168.222 
93,ai3 
28.035 

118.  346 

16.  ,563 

42.  347 

4.418 

18.  725 

188.799 
9.400 

602.634 
64,404 
21.766 

214.018 
59.699 
43.428 

810.  670 
26.649 
28.975 
21.902 
48.  974 

157.  309 

12.  .5.10 

13.  Ml 
.57, 669 
67.  3V8 
34.414 

ia5,  4f:8 
7.332 


4, 175,  198 


214,014,000 

71,  198.  COO 

100.  352.  (XK) 

2. 3(y%  783. 000 
160.  .571. 000 
312. 432,  (00 
49.  341.  000 
207.  663.  000 
266,  177,  (XX) 
363,499,000 
125,  616,  000 

1, 00,5,  268,  (100 
694.902.000 
335.  136.  000 
253,  MN  ( 00 
221.  454. 000 
177.  3:1,5,  (W 

139. 087.  noo 

328.  08.5.  (00 
1,  128.  008.  too 
1,190.971.(00 

406,  661.  (100 

91.  1 12,  COO 
645.  446.  (00 

92.  384.  COO 
171.  974.  COO 

32. 150,  (.00 

".2.311.000 
869,  (M5.WX) 

43.545,000 

4. 420.  435,  000 

310.371.000 

61.924.000 

1,193.872,000 

345.  134.  COO 

312.764.000 

1,  356.  277.  COO 

88,  886.  COO 
125,  577. 000 

69.552.000 
2.58.  826.  COO 
924.  944,  C(X) 

8?.  651.  COO 

35. 871.  ceo 
29.5.  749.  CCJO 
682. 623.  COO 
216. 990,  COO 
450,  458,  COO 

31, 484,  COO 


Total  revenues 


$5, 816, 019 
2, 227, 377 
4. 078.  471 

52.976.582 
6.  407,  527 

12. 120. 062 
1.332,7.50 
4,  7(X1.  414 

11.539,872 

10. 406.  169 

2,  308. 109 
53.  180.  700 
19.  249.  450 
11.884.  16«i 

8,  523.  .536 
7, 076,  843 
6,  170,  879 
4,432,268 
9.974.017 
36.  210.  228 

34.  270.  673 
14.155,692 

3,  505, 499 
19.  635.  818 

3.  431.  938 

6.  330.  599 

932. 092 

3. 090,  602 

36.604.418 

1.  892.  100 

148. 630. 896 

8. 422.  363 

2.613.833 

35,  6%,  346 
10,268,446 

7.394.129 

29.011,435 
3.961,762 
3.830.587 
2.908,884 
8. 138.  254 

26. 865.  543 
2. 729. 307 
1.409.134 
8.  949.  477 

11. 230,  774 
6,541.870 

15. 0.57.  460 
1. 454.  969 


Estimated  revenues  and  consumer  savings  under  rates  in  effect  in— 


Tupelo.  MLss.  (Tennessee 
Valley  Authority) 


Revenues 


Savings 


Tacoma,  Wash. 


Revenues 


23, 912,  456,  COO 


729,  581, 136 


i3. 268.  603 
946.635 

1.  692.  .565 
33, 057.  387 

3,024.353 
5,017.706 
600.  401 
3,46?>.906 
4.200.513 

5,  OOo,  367 
1,115,203 

25, 101.  290 
9,  720.  972 
5, 953.  ^67 
4. 057.  203 
3.  54.5.  498 

2.  443.  Otl8 
2,034.411 
5,465,  :61 

13,86  ,517 
16. 861. 171 

6,  5.39.  930 
1.479.321 

10.073.175 
1,  650.  762 

3.  3(M,  573 
427,830 

1.  35,1,  684 

13.  690.  052 
730,  890 

68. 709.  204 
4. 472.  275 
1. 076.  899 

19.133.241 
4. 374,  358 
3. 844. 947 

13,954.500 
1.  50.5.  470 
2,011.058 
1,207,187 
6,014.170 

12, 626. 805 
1,241.835 
591. K16 
4. 134. 6.58 
6.839.541 
3, 277. 477 

7,  829, 879 
600.902 


343, 142,  556 


J2. 547.  416 

1. 280. 742 

2. 38.5.  too 

19. 919.  195 

3, 3s:i.  174 

7. 102.  356 

726.  349 

1.231.  .508 

7, 33';*.  359 

5,  4(XI.  802 

1,  193,  706 

8,079.410 

9,  ,52S.  47R 

5.  9.K).  199 

4,  466,  .133 

3,531,345 

3,727.211 

2,397.8,57 

4.5015,256 

22,341,711 

17, 409.  502 

7.615.762 

2.026.178 

9.  562.  643 

1.781.  176 

3. 026.  026 

504.  2f''2 

1.  736. 918 

22. 914.  366 

1,171.210 

89.921.692 

3. 9,50,  f  188 

1.  ,536, 934 
16,  563. 105 

5. 894,  OSS 
3.549.182 
15,056.935 
2. 456.  292 
1.819.529 
1.701.697 

2.  124.  C84 
14.  238.  738 

1,  487,  472 
817,298 
4.814.819 
4.391,233 
3, 264,  393 
7,227.581 
854.067 


$2, 669.  553 
772.900 

1.  382.  602 
26, 912. 104 

2.  460.  490 
4. 096.  581 

494.  450 
2,834,350 

3.  415,  802 
4. 079,  218 
■    905,092 

*.  ,527.  750 
7. 930.  773 
4. 84X,  740 

3.  307.  132 
2, 894,  429 
1. 987. 023 
1,653.236 

4.  458.  .186 
11,297,591 
13.776.811 

5.322,540 

1.  205.  892 
8.227.408 
1.341.888 

2.  703,  166 
349.  535 

1. 103.  345 

11.164.347 

.588.443 

48.  007.  779 

3. 638.  461 

S78, 248 

15,63.5.000 

3.573.419 

3.127.717 

11.401.494 

1.224.184 

1,6.19.491 

980,294 

4. 907. 367 

10. 316. 369 

1,012.573 

480.  515 

3. 373, 953 

6,581,695 

2,675,625 

6, 399. 421 

488.870 


Ontario,  Canada 


Savings 


Revenues 


Savings 


$3, 146.  466 

1.  454.  477 

2.  695.  t'69 
26, 064.  478 

3.  947,  037 
8. 023.  4t>l 

838,300 
1.866.064 
8. 124. 070 
6. 326.  951 
1.40;i,817 
32.652.950 
11. 31H.  r77 
7. 03.5.  426 
6,  210.  4(M 
4,182.414 

4.  IM.  S.56 

2.  779.  032 

5.  51.5.  631 
24.  912.  6.17 
20,  493.  862 

8,>C13.  152 

2.299.607 

11.  4<K410 

2.090.050 

3.  6-27.  433 
5S2.  557 

1.  9K7.  257 

2:  440.071 

1.  303.  657 

100.  623.  1 17 

4.  7S1.  902 
1.73.5,  ,5»5 

20.  061,. 146 

6.  695.  027 
4.  2«".«V.412 

17.609.941 
Z  7:17,  578 
2.191.096 
1.928.  .590 
3.  2:U).  887 
16,  549.  174 
1,716.734 

928,619 
6,  57,5.  524 
6, 649. 079 
3. 866.  246 
8,658.039 

966.099 


t3. 222. 075 

933.271 

1.664.016 

32.  747.  645 
2. 966.  685 
4.944,985 
597,  072 
3,  421.  901 
4, 131.  274 
4,922,118 
1.094.423 

24.  782.  206 
9.  rM\.  226 

5,  V*.  h«4 
3,989.015 
3.  49.5.  960 

2.  394.  :>01 
1,  994.  521 
.5.385.969 

13,6.51.2.V. 
16.  621.  276 

6.  426.  684 
1.454.782 
9.  935.  724 
1.610.443 

3.  260.  258 
421.306 

1.  3:12.  049 

13.4711.426 

709.  .53»< 

67.817.419 

4.  396.  473 
l,imi.216 

18.  KH.1.  367 
4.  :i02.  479 
3.771,006 

IS,  780,  432 
1.  473.  775 
1.976.  .583 
1.183.916 

'.5.916.511 

12.  43>S.  746 

.    1.220.000 

.579.  1.54 

4  072.012 

6.  TiH.  464 
8.225.  142 

7.  709.  420 
5UU.7I7 


386,438,583 


280,054,062 


449,  527. 087 


338. 160, 131 


$2, 593, 944 
1,2M,106 

2.  414.  4.55 
20,228,927 

3.  330.  842 
7,175.077 

73.5. 678 
1,278.513 
7,  408.59(1 
5,484.051 
1,214.484 
28,  398.  496 
9,  66:1.  224 
6.  025.  272 
4.  534,  521 

3,  .'HO,  883 
3. 776,  57H 
2, 437,  747 

4.  .588.048 
2.  .5.58, 972 

17.  649, 8»7 
7.729,004 
2  (".50,  718 
9.  700. 097 
1.815^495 
S.07U.  341 
510.786 
1.  758.  653 

2.1.133.992 

1,  182,562 
90,813.477 

4. 025. 890 
1.552.61/ 

16.812.979 
5. 965.967 
3.623.123 

15.231.003 

2.  487. 987 
1.8.54,004 
1,724.968 
2.221,743 

14, 426, 797 
1.  ,500. 307 
829,980 
4. 877. 465 
4. 492, 310 
3, 31^  738 
7,348,010 
864,252 


391.412,008 


'  i 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


tMVCrnUAL  BATU 

While  the  large  Industries  of  the  coun- 
try, as  a  rule,  are  aMe  to  secure  electricity 


at  reasonable  rates,  or  produce  it  them- 
selves, the  smaUer  industries  pay  exorbi- 


tant overcharges,  as  the  following  table 
shows: 


Tabli  9.— Industrial  and  other  electric  service,  1940 


State 


AIabaiiM......»..— . 

Arizons. . ............. 

Arkansas 

California ._ 

Colora<lo ........ 

Connectinit — .„. — . 

Delaware 

District  of  Cotambi&.. 

Florida 

~0«(in!ia 

wife. 

Illinois. ..^T....... 

ladiaiM ... 

Iowa ......... 

Kaa'tas . 

KcniiK-ky . 

Louii^iADS . — . 

Maine 

Maryland 

Ma.ssachu9etts.... 

Michigan 

MlDoesiota.. .......... 

M  Lssi.s.sippL........— . 

M  issouri .. ......... — 

Montana. _..... ...... 

Nebraska 

Nerada 

New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey „. — 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

Ok  lahoma 

Orecon 

Pennsylvania ..... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  DakoU 

Tenneaiea — .. ... 

Texas : 

Utah 

Vermont . 

Virginia 

Wsshintrton 

West  Vintinia......... 

Wiscoasin . 

Wyoming ~... 

Total 


Estimated  sales  data  for  1940 


Nambero 
customers 


$4,484 

2,806 

laMi 

106,012 

11,864 

4,760 

843 

1,086 

8^377 

4,274 

6,506 

«a.508 

60,366 

40,63.5 

22,745 

10. 16.5 

4.539 

5.4C6 

36,071 

14.460 

24,277 

20.970 

11,930 

33.486 

2.457 

IX&SO 

327 

8.177 

M.405 

790 

53,268 

a6.«K7 

2.403 

06,072 

19,043 

12,908 

6a421 

1226 

8,503 

3,678 

10,707 

40,414 

2,308 

3,338 

14,919 

26,726 

24,482 

75,616 

344 


Total  kilowatt- 
boars 


1,065,7«) 


l,a62,01^0CO 
409,530,000 
414.22^000 

6^440,382.000 
430,  soot  COO 
824.  448,  OOO 
14.3,  219. 000 
507, 470,  vm 
453,800.000 

1, 187.  328,  OOO 
494,  46,5, 00<) 

5,517,468,000 

1.868.810,000 
861,080,000 
689,238,000 
741.  430, 000 
852, 423,  OU) 
771, 597. 000 

1, 335. 04o,  000 

1,44.3,618,000 

2. 889, 573. 00(1 
040.322.000 
289, 498, 000 

1, 792. 092,  Of  0 

1,  4.38,  48^,  OOO 

406,  747,  000 

73,397,000 

187,  516,  OOO 

1, 879,  464,  000 
34,  214,  OOO 

8, 534,  487.  000 

1.873, 814,  (XW 
40,  93.8,  000 

i  875.  052.  aw 
62).  574.  IXW 
e«4.941.tX)0 

8,929,770,000 
4.5i  7.50.  000 

1,06.\800.000 
60, 953, 000 

1,063.436,000 

a;  062, 810. 000 

660,  698,  000 

147,  430. 000 

871,  832, 000 

1,  700,  764,  060 

1, 406,  680,  OCO 

1, 616.  757,  000 

77,030,000 


73.314.410.000 


Total  revenues 


$11,368,»)2 

4,  469,  l>76 

M39, 118 

69, 009.  610 

6, 45.%  f  68 

12,  666,  979 

1,  588,  6tiO 

5,16.3,016 

6^519,119 

la  845,  077 

4, 028,  471 

62, 269, 560 

23, 877,  921 

la  661,  633 

8,  630,  216 
10,  12?,  422 

8.842,906 

5,668,988 

13, 8.58,  228 

22.  2U.  471 

33, 560,  .501 

13. 188. 3h2 

4,241,638 

18. 691. 625 

6, 646,  792 

5. 369,  183 

95.5,274 

3. 226,  775 

25. 552, 806 

729,541 

80,  572.  364 

10,085,211 

890,  .560 

67,  782,  691 

7,151,141 

7,377.036 

133.601.406 

6,  548,  681 

9,  899. 033 
1,420.815 

11,387,174 

22, 996,  134 

6,  1.54.  560 

3,046.611 

9,  781.  430 

11,951.292 

14,  219,  679 

20, 380,  (XX) 

1,  256, 407 


841,  (J75,  753 


Estimated  revenues  and  consumer  savings  under  rates  in  eflect  in— 


Tupelo,  Miss.  (Tenfies.'«e 
Vallej-  Authority) 


Revenues 


18,31^419 
2,212,6.38 
3, 078,  3:12 

64. 316,  957 
3,912,135 
8.005.531 
1,053,  .500 
3,541,829 

3,  644,  188 
7,678,315 
Z  961, 069 

35, 742,  727 
15,066,968 

6,  844,  768 
5,  636.  9t)l 
6, 609,  'M2 
5. 827, 475 
3,600,511 
8.411.944 

13,  217,  610 
18,491,836 

8,  248, 989 
2,566,  191 

13, 102. 829 

5.  576,  658 
3, 671  521 

7SZ3fiO 

2, 187,  7.53 

15. 02.5,  103 

361,852 
46,893,  116 
14, 103.  971 

487.136 
36, 865. 3.57 

4,  74.8.  358 
6.218.8,33 

93, 253,  781 
4, 12.5,  669 

7,  34.5,  082 
733,141 

10,  ISa  134 

14,  970,  483 
4,3^96.5 
2. 205.  746 

6,  WU,  378 

9,  ,561,034 
9,  456,  087 

12,  472,  560 
772.690 


565,484.381 


Savin.^ 


J3,05S1« 
2,2£7.  338 
2, 0(A  786 
4, 6tt2,  ("53 
2, 54.3,  533 
4, 6(1,  448 
5:%.5,  490 

1,  621,  187 

2,  874.  931 

3,  166,  762 
1.  Oi7,  402 

26,  526,  8:« 
8.810,9.53 
3,816,865 
3,003.315 
3,51^480 
3,01.5,431 
1, 978, 477 
5, 446.  284 
8, 9ti6.  861 

15,  Cn<S.  665 
4. 049,  393 
1. 67.5.  447 

6.  .588.  796 
1,070.131 
1, 6t6,  662 

172.905 

1. 039. 022 

10,  .527.  793 

367.689 

33, 679,  248 

4, 9M,  240 

4(i3,  424 

20,917,334 

2,402,783 

1,  l.'-S,  193 
40,  347,  625 

2,  423,  012 
2,  5.'3,  951 

6>7,  674 
1,207,040 
8,015,651 
1,817,595 

840,865 
2,817.052 
2,  3M>,  2.58 
4, 7(3,  592 

7,  007,  440 
483,717 


Taooma,  Wash. 


Revenues 


Savings 


$.5, 19.5,  433 
1, 38.%  693 
1,022,030 

40^232,603 

2,  446,  698 

5,003,457 

657,  M2 

2,214,934 

2,  27.5. 173 
4,  804.  369 
1. 86.5,  182 

22, 354,  772 
9, 407, 9(>1 
4, 275, 315 
3,512,498 
4, 129,  W8 

3,  643,  277 
2,307,278 
5,252,268 
8, 263.  783 

11.578,373 
5, 160,  .567 

1,  603. 339 
8,186.  9.>2 
3,482.919 
2,298.010 

489,  100 

1,368,1.53 

0,  403,  466 

226,  1.58 

20,  328,  340 

8,817.367 

304.572 

23, 0.55,  294 

2, 967,  724 

3, 887, 693 

58, 250,  213 

2,  .580. 180 

4,  593, 151 
458,923 

6,  36.5,  430 
0;  3,59,  427 
2,708,006 
1, 377.  ('68 

4,  352,  7:16 

5,  975.  646 
5, 915,  386 

7,  785, 160 
483,717 


J6, 173, 129 
3.084,283 

3,  217. 088 
28.  777,  007 

4. 008,  970 

7,663,522 

931,  148 

2, 948,  ('82 

4,  243,  946 
6,04^708 
2,  163,  289 

39,914,  7S8 

14,  470.  020 

6,386,318 

.5,117,718 

6,902,474 

5,  199,  629 
3,361,710 
8, 605. 960 

13. 950,  688 

21,982,  128 
8,037,815 
2,  638,  299 

10,  504, 693 

3, 163,  873 

3,071.173 

466,174 

1, 858,  622 

16, 149,  430 
503,383 

51,  244,  024 

10,  267,  844 
58.5.  988 

34,  727,  397 
4, 18.3,  417 
3,489,333 

75, 3.51,  193 

3, 968,  501 

6, 30.5,  882 

961,892 

5,021,744 

13,636.707 
3,446,554 
1,  669,  .'^.43 
5,  428,  694 
5. 975.  646 
8, 304,  2V3 

12, 5H  840 
772,690 


Ontario,  Canada 


Revenues 


$7,  t.39,  674 

2,  033,  839 
2,826,515 

59,141,236 

3,  595,  807 
7,359,515 

967,  695 
3, 252,  700 
3,350,827 
7,060,  145 
2, 739,  360 

32,  878,  328 
13,819,  194 

6,  290,  363 
5,  169,  199 
6, 073,  453 
5, 3  i9,  9.58 
3, 390, 055 

7.  732,  891 
12,151,316 
17,015,174 

7,  .575,  871 

2,  3.5.S,  .151 
12,  a56, 098 

5,124,677 

3,377,216 

718,  366 

2.010,281 

13,824,117 

3.32.  671 

43,  ltt6,  215 

12,  9,58,  858 
447,  061 

33,  m).  657 

4,  362,  196 

5,  717, 195 
85,  772, 103 

3,  791,  686 
6,751,141 

673,466 
5, 397,  .520 

13,  751,  6*8 
3, 988, 155 
2, 02.5,  996 
6, 406,  837 

8,  784,  200 
8, 688,  224 

11,  4.53,  560 
709,870 


Savines 


275,  501,  372 


353,513,504 


487,  562,  249 


615,  891, 820 


U,  728,  888 

2,436,137 

2,312,603 

0,868,374 

2,859,861 

5,307.464 

631.  395 

1.910,316 

3,168,393 

3,  784,  932 

1,389,111 

29, 391,  232 

10, 028,  727 

4,371.270 

3,  460,  717 

4,048,969 

3, 492, 948 

2, 278, 933 

6, 125, 337 

10,06.3,1.55 

16,  545, 327 

5,622,511 

1. 883.  287 

6. 635,  527 

1,  .522, 115 
1, 901, 967 

236,908 

1.216,494 

11, 728. 779 

396,870 

37, 466s  149 

6, 126,  3.53 

443,499 

23, 922, 0.34 

2,  788, 945 
1, 6,59,  831 

.  47, 829,  303 
2,  756, 995 
3, 147,  892 

747,  349 
5, 989, 654 
9, 244,  446 
2,166,405 
1,030.615 
3, 374,  593 
3.167,092 
8, 531,  455 
8,926,440 

546.537 


3Z5, 183, 933 


TOTAL    OVXRCHASGES    BT   BTATIS 

The  following  table  gives  the  composite 
overcharges,  showing  that  they  amounted. 
In  1940.  to  more  than  $1,000,000,000. 


I  hope  every  Member  will  investigate 
these  tables  carefully  and  check  them 
carefully  by  comparing  them  with  the 


rates  charged  in  his  home  State,  his 
home  city,  his  home  town,  or  his  home 
community. 


Tablm  4,— 

Total  electric  sales.  1940 

Estimated  sales  data  for  I94C 

Estimated  revenues  and  consumer  savings  under  rates  in  eflect  in— 

EUte 

Number  of 
customers 

Total  kitewatt- 
hours 

Total  revenues 

Tupelo.  Mi.ss.  (Trnnesste 
Valley  Authority; 

Tacoma 

,  Wash. 

Ontario, 

Canada 

Revenues 

Savings 

Revenues 

Savings 

Revenues 

Savings 

Alabama . 

Arizona .. •. 

Arkansas       .............. 

293.332 
100,293 
182,1.58 

a;  27.5.  »30 
258. 6(M 
516,211 
55,125 
83,846 
384.096 
3.50.  !>94 
134.106 

X  101,  770 
884.150 
683,850 
897, 871 
374.010 
313.731 
224,006 
501.101 

1.336.406 

1,449.499 
608,812 
16^965 

1, 703, 844, 000 

536,528,000 

.593.  077.  000 

10,23.5,143,000 

TA  860,000 

1, 505, 1,55, 000 

236,722,000 

886.488,000 

1,017,436,000 

1, 898,  105, 000 

734, 113. 000 

8. 680,  245, 000 

8.003.900.000 

1,511.636,000 

1.187,470.000 

1. 160, 007, 000 

1, 181,  741, 000 

l.a31,  376,000 

1. 057,  746, 000 

J,  394.  517, 000 

S,  391,  354,  (XX) 

1.832,966.000 

iaai  126^000 

$23, 574, 647 

8,748,066 

13,a53,810 

167, 414,  555 

10, 614, 003 

42, 954.  245 

4,  900.  833 

14.  269.  043 
31,  344,  18-' 
31,  0.56.  462 

9.  30Z  077 
177.  405.  087 
6i  507.  736 
36,032,330 
27,  307.  064 
2i  796.  2.52 
22.  771,  263 

15,  429,  352 
35. 190, 042 
07. 108.  887 

108,  4.5«,  214 
43,280,643 
1^075,637 

$15,828,416 

4,004,175 

6,  547.  (V.7 

136.  721.  066 

10.  27s.  1.38 

22,  470,  1,«»3 

2.  .509.  970 

10.  60.5.  715 

13.  597,  189 
IS.  596,  288 

5.  732,  785 
05,  910,  449 
36.  5«H.  380 
19.  703,  839 
14.811.203 

14.  379.  365 
U,  904,  732 

a  170.  518 
20.442.512 
45.  436.  318 
60.  743. 657 
23, 867, 633 

«k  821, 187 

$7,  746,  231 

4,743,011 

6, 5*«,  743 

40,  «<3,  460 

0, 33,5,  865 

30,  4»4, 063 

2,300,863 

3.663.328 

17.  746,  993 

12, 460,  174 

3,  569,  292 

81, 494,  638 

38,0C'3,3.56 

16. 3ia  491 

12,  365,  771 

10,416.887 

10,  776,  531 

7,  2i8.  834 

14,  747,  530 

81,  772,  .569 

47,712,557 

10,413,010 

fi,U4,450 

$11,70.5,416 
2. 021,  466 
4, 908,  172 

03, 629,  443 
7, 924.  799 

17.  638,  624 
2,001,323 
7,  48.5.  .521 

10.  88.5.  485 
14.  227.  4;*) 

4,  246,  693 
74,  541,  430 
27,921.9.V5 
15,354,832 

11,  454,  207 
la  838, 064 

8,989,288 
6,166.346 
15,639,424 
36,117.9,52 
48,  30^.  332 
18,684,290 
4,410,567 

$8,  7.54.  245 

4,  999. 675 
6, 0X9.  ;5.36 

49.  700.  758 
10.  223, 767 
22,313.547 

2,  503,  852 

5,  4,V.,  627 
19,  089,  6,S2 
13.  9.55.  0^6 

3.  939.  4'J7 
89.  475,  693 
30,  92l\  714 
18,  108,  045 
13, 638. 454 

ii,4?t;,  im 

11,597,777 
7. 879.  773 
16,  [m.  942 
56, 127, 1(« 
53,234,419 
21. 507, 9;n 
6,602,218 

$14, 152,  633 

3,  (521,  294 

5, 863,  898 

114, 6ft3, 063 

9,  148.a51 

19, 625,  883 

2, 293, 073 

9, 4.58,  S48 

11,932,640 

16,  .561,  299 
5,099,709 

84.  796.  748 
32,500,695 

17,  4»<.»,  923 
13.  129.  572 
12.8.36,117 
10,  (>30, 041 

7, 276, 0.50 
18, 207, 153 
39, 99.3, 925 
53,  298,  !'69 
20,  787,  273 

6, 188, 474 

$9,  .422, 014 
5, 126,  792 
7, 189, 012 

Califoruia 

Colorado 

Connecticut ........... 

52,811,492 
10,  465, 952 
23, 328, 362 

Dc>3w,ire         .  .      ...... 

2, 607.  760 

Disirict  of  Cohunbia. 

Florida 

Georgia ..... 

Idfvho ,_ ... .. 

lUinois 

IiKliana ,. 

4,810,095 
10,411,542 
14, 495, 163 

4, 303. 368 
92, 6.08,  339 
32,007,041 

Iowa........... . 

18, 542, 407 

Kansas 

14, 077, 492 

Kentucky .. 

Louisiana ,,^..„.... 

Maine ................ 

11, 960,  135 

12, 141,  222 

8, 15.3, 302 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michiofc 

XfinrwSC 

16, 982, 889 
57,  204.  962 
55,  157, 245 
22,49.3,370 

MississiivL 

6^  787, 163 
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Taslc  4.— Total  electric  sales,  i 940— Continued 

Estimated  sales  data  for  1940 

Estimated  revenues  and  consumer  tavings  under  rates  In  effect  In— 

state 

1 

Numtier  of 
custoTJcn 

ToUlkilowat^    T«f.i«vrn,.P, 

Tupelo,  Miss.  (Tennessee 
Valley  Authority) 

Tacoma.  Wash. 

Ontario,  Canada 

hours 

Revenues 

Savings 

Revenues 

Eavings 

Revenues 

Savings 

Missouri 

Montana ..... 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire..... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orejron ............ 

Pennsylvapia 

Rhode  Island 

Pouth  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Tex.is 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washineton 

West  Virninia 

Wiscoa^in 

Wyomint; 

1. 
4. 

1. 

2, 

801,832 
122, 020 
,290,197 

26,  745 
148. 902 
^'90,204 

49,  499 
)6.5,902 
140.  491 

90,569 
890,  1 10 
348,  742 
314,336 
471,091 
210.  875 
182.978 
102.  580 
376. 771 
997,  723 
131,8,38 

92,  460 
426,  .'■^S 
.515.124 
292.  H86 
789,  .384 

47,  876 

3,a57,299,000 

1,  (.29,  6.50,  000 
751,7.51,000 
125,217,000 
353,  .V17,  000 

3,.598, 136,0<X) 

106,061,000 

15,613.493,000 

2,  434,  530, 000 
162,844,000 

7, 544,  469, 000 

1, 161, 094, 000 

1,280,624,000 

12,  187,  07.5.  (XO 

662,  9«f.,  000 

1,311.642.000 

19.3.  507.  000 

1,630,6.54,000 

3,  603.  919.  0(*) 
.8.57.  7.15,  000 
240.  261,n(X) 

1,  490.  822.  000 
2,921.921*.  0(K) 
1,81.5.481,000 

2,  657, 0.82, 000 
13.3,471,000 

159, 836, 642 
13,  574, 627 
18, 674, 070 

2,  618,  105 

10,  386,  435 

103,  ,504,  820 

4.110,197 

348, 872,  369 

35,  "J55.  3.58 

,^  914,  602 
143,981,047 
26,  .'62. 962 
2^,  130, 904 
216. 110,  .577 
17,102.401 
17.5S1.7:« 

6,  992,  766 
2S.  29I.  402 
76,  374,  234 
12.  767,  906 

7,046,061 
30,601.641 
37,  .52.5,  214 
28, 305.  0,59 
64,41.3,9.57 

4, 034, 949 

J35, 430, 547 

8. 947, 401 
10,617,672 

1, 510,  .533 

5, 303.  :«9 
48, 189,  830 

1. 676,  676 

165.676,  lfv3 

23,  408.  378 

2, 699,  243 

86,  804,  824 

13,119,888 

14.958,013 

134,866,611 

8,604,112 
11,671,261 

3, 122,  730 
2J,  23.5,  790 
40. 8(X).  HI 

7,761,6.30 

3, 9.V),  273 
17, 380,  243 
26,110.886 
16,  792,  510 
30,  8!  ,5,  418 

1,936,111 

124.396,095 
4,027,236 
8,  ttVi.  398 
1. 107.  572 
5,  (K3.  096 
6.5,314,990 
2, 433,  521 

18.3,  196,  106 

12,  516,  !»80 
3.215,3,59 

57,176,223 

13,343,074 
7,172.891 

81.243.966 
8.  498.  2S9 
5. 910,  474 
3,870,036 
5,0.58,612 

35, 573, 693 
5, 006,  276 
3, 095, 788 

13,  224,  401 
11,4H,328 
11,513,M9 
23,  .5**.  .5.39 

2, 098. 838 

$r.  486,  427 
6,  376,  9S5 
8,  28*>.(»6>i> 
1,  lO".*.  739 
4, 062,  .500 
38.181,8.51 

1,  351,  970 
131,546,180 

16, 823.  332 

2, 309.  fA»7 

66,  516. 903 

10.  149.  4.50 

11,43\619 

04.63.5,  l.V) 

6,  487,  291 

8,  324,  340 

2,  507,  107 

17, 630,  -.m 

31,  606.  447 

5,  6.89.  787 

2,  S9«i.  890 

13,  402,  335 

30,321,004 

12,  2.57.  643 

23.672.S30 

1,  480. 839 

$27,424,318 

.5,  io:j,  wo 

0,013.493 

1,21.5,007 

6,  504,  335 

69, 701, 332 

2, 6^2,  533 

199,761,313 

13.M.5.4:'2 

3,522,341 

63,  6.54. 082 

14.  .5.32,  878 

8.361.145 

86.  471,  8,59 

9,069,621 

6,  .505,  464 

4,211.441 

6, 849.  395 

39.1.56.731 

.5,449.160 

3,  318,  49:« 

14,  .590, 667 

13,618,822 

12,  .507,  71 5 

26,a5.3.727 

•J,  26.5. 137 

|31,472,0«e 

h,  073. 0.57 

0,45,5,0b« 

1, 372. 047 

4.  70.5.  46^ 

42.  386.  383 

l..V)2,  173 

147,  ro.  309 

21,097,  699 

2.  3s\(«i3 

76.  .58 1.  973 

11.7.57.  .509 

13.278.472 

120.951.629 

7,  .V52.  STO 

10.  518.  9.57 

2.  773.  477 
16.  76S  333 
36.  424.  :>! 

6,807.712 

3,  498,  809 
15,347,081 
23,038,474 
1.5,0.5».  427 
27,  303,  897 

1,7:16,0« 

$28,363,673 

5.  .501,  .570 

0,  218.  9M 

1.246,0.58 

6,680,071 

ei.  118. 437 

2.608,034 

201,517.060 

14,857,650 

S,  .526,  500 

67, 400, 074 

14,70.V4.S3 

8, 852,  432 

05.1.58,048 

9.  510.  .531 

7,062,778 

4.219,280 

11,. 526. 060 

39. 949. 9.53 

.5.870.194 

3,517,2.52 

1.5.  257,  563 

14,486.740 

13.216.632 

27.110.0(50 

2. 298, 905 

Total 

30!091,  488 

118,560,992,000 

2,  3C2, 619,  3a3 

1, 340, 147,  498 

1,022,501,895 

1,022,454.752 

1, 128,  223,  704 

1, 187, 791.  465 

1.174.857,028 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  let  me  say. 
that  we  do  not  intend  for  the  power 
trust,  the  private  power  companies  and 
the  vast,  useless,  blood-suckling  holding 
companies  that  control  them  to  steal  the 
water  power  on  the  Columbia  River. 

They  may  be  able  to  dweive,  influence 
or  control  enough  people  in  Spokane  to 
defeat  municipal  ownership  in  the  com- 
ing election.  That  would  probably  set 
Spokane  back  for  a  generation.  But  we 
serve  notice  now  that  this  battle  will  go 
on  until  we  win  a  complete  victory  for 
the  people  in  the  whole  Columbia  river 
section  and  throw  around  them  the  same 
safeguards  we  have  thrown  around  the 
people  in  the  Tennessee  Valley   area: 

When  we  have  won  such  a  victory,  a 
new  day  of  progress  and  prosperity  will 
have  dawned  for  the  people  of  that  great 
northwestern  country. 

Then,  and  not  until  then,  It  can  be 
announced  to  the  world  that 

All  is  quiet  on  the  We.stern  Front. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  February  14  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  DOROTHY  ROSENMAN 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  of  October  13, 1940.  writ- 
ten by  Dorothy  Rosenman,  entitled 
"Brownstone  Fronts— A  Housing  Prob- 
lem." This  article  has  been  sent  to  me  by 


the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wagner],  who  is  ill.  It  deals  with  a  sub- 
ject in  which  he  is  greatly  interested,  as 
we  all  are,  but  to  which  he  has  devoted 
especial  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine   toe 

October  13,  1940) 
Brownstoni;  Fronts— A  Housing  Problem— 
What  To  Do  for  Roomers  in  Old  Familt 
Mansions 

(By  Dorothy  Rosenman) 
When  people  talk  about  rehciislng  in  New 
York,  they  usually  have  in  mind  the  razing  of 
old-law   tenements  in  slum   areas   and  the 
transfer  of  their  tenants  to  modern  projects 
built  with  Government  aid.     The  drama  of 
the  misery  of  their  lives  has  focused  public 
attention  on  the  half-million  families  who 
live  in  such  tenements.    But  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  others,  living  in  dwellings  of  dif- 
ferent type,  who  have  a  problem,  too,  which 
is  only  now  beginning  to  be  discussed.    Out- 
standing among  them  are  the  roomers  living 
in  cramped  quarters  in  the  city's  brownstone 
fronts. 

The  brownstones  were  built  In  the  seven- 
ties eighties,  and  ninetiea  for  individual 
families.  At  one  time,  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  with  their  familiar  stoops  leading 
down  to  the  sidewalks,  they  filled  all  the 
residence  streets.  Many  have  since  disap- 
peared, to  make  way  for  apartment  houses 
and  stores.  But  In  Manhattan  alone  there 
remain  10,667,  housing  about  150,000  per- 
gons— a  tenth  of  Manhattan's  total  popxila- 
tion. 

Those  150,000  persons  include  native  New 
Yorkers  and  folk  who  have  come  to  the  city 
seeking  work;  young,  middle-aged,  and  old 
folk:  myriads  of  single  people  and  many  mar- 
ried couples,  some  with  and  some  without 
children.  There  also  live  thousands  of  the 
city's  "little  men,"  those  of  small  wages  and 
uncertain  jobs;  and  there  live  a  large  sprln- 
kllng  of  those  on  relief,  getting  what  We 
they  can  from  their  few  weekly  dollars. 

Only  a  few  of  the  brownstones  are  occu- 
pied by  families  as  family  residences.  Fami- 
lies large  and  small,  live  in  them,  but  usually 
as  roomers  forced  there  by  circumstances; 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  brownstone  resi- 
dents are  nonfamily  persons  of  UtUe  means. 


The  quarters  they  find,  considered  from  any 
social  angle,  are  far  from  suitable. 

For  an  understanding  of  the  situation  it  Is 
necessary  to  examine  the  brownstone,  to  re- 
call the  life  for  which  it  was  constructed,  and 
to  trace  the  stages  of  its  obsolescence,  for  the 
history  of  the  brownstone  largely  reflects  the 
history  of  a  large  stratum  of  society  in  New 
York. 

Narrow,  gas-lit,  solemn,  dull,  and  dignified, 
the  brownstone  was  built  in  uniform  pattern 
for  families  willing  to  conform  to  a  moid. 
In  the  basement  down  below  the  stoop  were 
kitchen  and  dining  room.  On  the  first  floor 
were  two  parlors;  front  and  back.  The  second 
floor  had  two  bedrooms,  separated  by  a  sliding 
door;  with  each  went  an  alcove  containing 
closet  space  and  a  washbasin.  This  floor 
also  had  a  bathroom;  It  might  be  oflT  the  main 
haU,  draining  light  from  a  shaft  to  the  roof, 
or  at  the  rear,  with  a  window.  The  third 
floor  contained  a  large  bedroom  at  the  front, 
a  haU  toilet,  several  small  bedrooms  at  the 
back  (later  referred  to  as  the  "third  floor 
back") .  Some  brownstones  had  a  fourth  floor 
and  slightly  different  disposition  of  space. 

Social  life  In  those  days  centered  about  the 
family,  and  closely  related  families  usually 
lived  In  one  neighborhood.  Friends  were 
treasured,  but  Intimacies  were  reserved  for 
relatives.  With  telephones  few  and  far  be- 
tween, with  trolley  cars  aU  horse  drawn  until 
1889  and  with  automobiles  not  to  come  into 
general  use  until  around  1910,  Impromptu 
calls  among  friends  were  few.  Ones  friends 
came  to  visit  on  fixed  ••calling  days."  for 
which  the  mald-of-all-work  could  prepare. 

On  calling  dajs  the  front  and  back  parlors, 
closed  at  other  times,  were  opened  to  sunlight 
and  company,  but  even  then  they  held  tot 
visitors  an  untouched  and  untouchable  look. 
The  little  dumb-waiter,  running  up  from  the 
basement  kitchen,  poured  forth  dainties 
baked  at  home.  Everyone  was  on  best,  or 
parlor,  behavior. 

It  was  different  on  other  days  when  rela- 
tives called.  The  maid,  who  bustled  up  the 
pitch-black,  narrow  stairway  ^rom  basement 
to  first  floor  to  answer  the  ring  of  the  highly 
Dollshed  bell,  would  conduct  the  relatives  past 
Ihe  closed-off  parlors  and  up  to  the  »econd- 
floor  front,  where  the  family  gathered 
around  the  afternoon  coffee  table.  Visiting 
children  rummaged  among  the  knlckknacks 
on  the  shelf  under  the  mantel  or  looked  out 
the  back  window  and  compared  the  geo- 
metric designs  in  which  the  evenly  spaced 
rear  gardens  were  planted.     If  the  Tlsltors 
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dropped  In  on  »  Monday,  when  the  two 
kitchen  washtubs  turned  out  the  family 
laundry,  they  would  find  the  rose  bushes 
hidden  by  lines  of  drying  clothes. 

The  trip  from  the  second  floor  to  the  base- 
ment dining  room  was.  for  all  the  family,  an 
adventure  of  dark  passages  and  sharp  turna. 
With  time,  some  brownstones  dispensed  with 
the  back  parlor,  placing  the  dining  room  In 
Its  stead,  but  this  meant  that  the  maid  had 
to  carry  the  food  up  a  flight  or  bring  It  by 
dumbwaiter. 

Young  folk  of  the  day  did  not  make  their 
own  circles.  They  met  and  knew  only  those 
introduced  by  parents,  uncles,  or  aunts  after 
the  family  lorgnette  had  passed  upon  them. 
The  desired  complexion  was  not  sun  tan  but 
"peaches  and  cream."  Movies,  automobiles, 
and  petting  parties  were  beyond  ken.  Ro- 
mance had  to  bloom,  under  close  watch,  at 
home. 

Toung  men  and  girls  who  came  to  New 
Tork  to  seek  their  fortunes  usually  lived 
with  relatives  or  family  friends— they  were 
country  cousins,  in  truth,  come  to  stay. 
Young  persona  lacking  such  ties  were  en- 
trusted to  a  carefully  selected  gente^il  family, 
reduced  in  circumstances,  who  would  take 
In  a  boarder  or  two.  They  shared  the  life 
of  the  family,  having  meals  at  stated  hours. 
Had  life  stayed  at  that  tempo  the  brown- 
ttone  would  not  be  the  peculiar  problem  It  Is 
today.  But,  slowly  at  first,  and  then  with 
speed,  changes  appeared.  Their  first  effect, 
around  the  turn  of  the  centxiry.  was  to  convert 
many  of  the  brownstones  into  boarding 
hciises. 

Many  original  owners  moved  into  apart- 
ment houses  built  to  flt  the  more  rapid  pace 
of  modem  living.  Others,  meeting  with  fi- 
nancial reverses,  made  a  business  of  taking 
In  boarders;  parlors  became  social  rooms — 
foreiTinners  of  the  lobbies  of  apartment  hotels 
,--tjrtoday;  and  dining  rooms  became  the  com- 
mon dining  rooms  for  all  guests.  Running 
boarding  houses  grew  Into  an  organized  busi- 
ness that  attracted  professional  boarding- 
house  operators.  They  served  different  income 
levels,  their  prices  varying  with  the  type  of 
food  and  service  given. 

The  boarding  house  attracted  not  only 
■Ingle  people  from  out  of  town  but  families 
of  New  Yorkers  tired  of  the  ordeals  of  keep- 
ing house.  These  families  were  the  prede- 
cessors of  those  who  later  flocked  to  the  new 
mode  of  living,  the  apartment  hotel. 

Then  new  factors  entered  the  picture.  So- 
cial standards  relaxed  and  young  people  com- 
ing to  the  city  were  no  longer  required  to 
live  with  fbmilles  known  to  their  parents. 
Telephones,  automobiles,  and  motion-picture 
theaters  brotight  with  them  a  new  freedom. 
It  was  an  era  losing  its  fetters. 

To  serve  an  Increasing  working  pop\ilatlon. 
cheap  restaurants  appeared.  The  young  man 
working  late  did  not  need  to  hurry  home  to 
an  uptown  boarding  house  to  eat  with  his 
feUow  lodgers.  He  preferred  to  grab  a  bite  at 
•ome  restaurant  or  cafeteria  and  go  directly 
from  there  to  his  young  lady's  house  and 
thence  to  a  movie.  The  inexpensive  restau- 
rants all  over  the  city  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  take  a  room  without  board.  The 
brownstone  began  a  new  shift — from  boarding 
house  to  rooming  house. 

Girl  boarders,  too.  took  to  rooming.  New 
canned  heat  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
cook  In  their  rooms,  and  this  was  supple- 
mented by  gas  and  electrical  gadgets  for 
heating  meals. 

Presently  maids  of  all  work,  caught  by  the 
new  freedom,  began  to  rebel  at  the  long 
hours  and  drudgery  of  the  brownstones. 
Their  rebellion  hastened  the  end  of  most  of 
the  single-family  life  that  had  maintained 
Itself  in  some  brownstones  through  the  yeara. 
Old  families  looked  at  their  deteriorating 
neighborhoods,  at  the  lack  of  conveniences. 
and  moved  to  new  streamlined  apartments 
or  apartment  hotels.  leaving  the  field  almost 
Kttlpely  to  rooming-house  proprietors. 

IMay  the  average  brownstone  has  a  seedy 
look.    On  the  Inside  It  has  tmdergone  some 


adaptations  to  its  new  purpose,  but  for  the 
most  part  these  are  confined  to  the  installa- 
tion of  makeshift  cooking  arrangements. 
The  furnished  rooms  as  a  rule  are  unattrac- 
tive. The  tenants  remain  because,  In  most 
cases,  there  are  no  other  adequate  accommo- 
dations available  at  the  prices  they  pay. 

Let  us  visit  some  of  the  brownstones  and 
meet  some  of  the  roomers.  We  walk  past 
stoops  on  West  Ninety-fifth  Street,  noting 
that  paper  bags  of  food  and  bottles  of  milk 
rest  on  the  window  sills  of  most  of  the  houses. 
We  stop,  ring  a  bell,  and  presently  a  door  is 
opened  to  admit  us  into  a  dark  hallway— in 
startling  contrast  to  the  sunshine  outside  of 
the  place. 

We  find  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blank  living  in  what 
was  once  the  back  parlor — a  nice-sized  room. 
A  double  bed,  a  bureau,  and  a  curtained-off 
space  In  which  to  hang  clothes  form  the 
sleeping  part  of  the  room;  an  old  overstuffed 
velveteen  sofa  and  two  chairs  form  the  living 
part;  a  sink  with  drclnboard,  some  shelves 
for  groceries  and  pans,  a  two-burner  gas  stove, 
an  ice  box,  and  table  in  the  same  room  are  the 
kitchen  facilities.  For  this  the  Blanks  pay 
$7  a  week,  or  $30.33  a  month,  including  cook- 
ing gas  and  electric  light. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  same  house  three 
night  workers  live.  The  third-fioor  front, 
light  and  sunny,  houses  a  beautician,  who 
pays  $6.50  a  week.  An  old  alcove  flitted  with 
mirrored  closets  and  a  wash  basin  has  been 
transformed  for  her  Into  a  dining  alcove,  with 
gas  stove,  table,  and  kitchen  shelves.  The 
tenant  is  not  allowed  to  have  male  callers  In 
her  room  and  there  is  no  other  place  to  enter- 
tain. The  landlady  does  not  wish  her  room- 
ers to  be  friendly;  she  discourages  their  talk- 
ing together  In  the  halls;  she  will  admit  no 
children. 

In  the  hall  bedroom  lives  a  little  woman 
who  can  barely  edge  around  the  bed  to  get 
in  and  close  the  door.  Her  spare  dresses  and 
a  spare  hat  hang  on  the  back  of  the  door. 
She  must  perch  her  other  hat  on  a  knob  of 
the  straight-back  chair  that  squeezes  be- 
tween the  bed  and  a  tiny  corner  washbasin. 
In  the  hall  bathroom  are  a  tub,  an  ancient 
two-burner  gas  stove,  and  an  ice  box.  The 
toilet  is  in  a  separate,  wlndowless  compart- 
ment at  the  other  end  of  the  hall.  There  are 
several  small  rooms,  all  using  these  cooking 
and  bathroom  facilities. 

A  12-room  house  that  we  visit  in  Brooklyn 
has  20  roomers  and  1  bathroom.  Each  room 
has  a  little  bureau,  topped  and  backed  with 
tin  so  that  a  a-bumer  gas  stove  ctin  be  used 
on  it. 

What  hope  do  the  roomers  In  these  brown- 
stones have  of  moving  to  better  places :  apart- 
ments with  space  to  cook  in  and  to  enter- 
tain friends — In  short,  adequate  homes? 
Little,  so  long  as  builders  continue  to  do  all 
of  their  building  for  a  market  they  fancy  limit- 
leas — higher-priced  clientele. 

But  there  is  hope  that  builders  will  build 
realistically  for  the  large  demand  at  hand, 
that  they  will  discover  these  roomers  to  be 
a  vast  pHDtential  market  and  construct  quan- 
tities of  living  quarters  for  individuals,  for 
man  and  wife,  for  two  girls,  or  two  men,  as 
well  as  for  families. 

Boomers  now  pay  the  following  range  of 
rentals  per  room: 

Which  ia 
Weekly:  Tnonthly 

$10. 00 WS.  33 

7  50 32.50 

e.  50 - 28. 17 

6.00 26.00 

4. 00 - 17. 33 

S.  00 13. 00 

For  rentals  like  these  It  should  be  possible 
for  private  builders  to  construct  State-super- 
vised, limited-dividend  apartments  without 
any  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  rooming 
hotise.  Under  State  law  limited-dividend 
projects  can  operate  to  supply  accomoda- 
tions at  912.50  per  room  per  month  ($2.88  a 
week)  In  Manhattan  and  $11  per  room  per 
month  ($2.64  a  week)  In  other  boroughs. 


On  this  basis  the  rents  now  paid  by  room- 
ers would  perml1>  the  occupancy  of  a  given 
number  of  rooms  in  limited -dividend  proj- 
ects and  still  leave  a  margin  toward  the  pay- 
ment of  gas  and  electricity  and  the  purchase 
of  furnishings.  The  following  table  shows 
what  could  be  done  In  Manhattan : 


Present  monthly  rent 


$43.33 
$32.S0 
J28.17 
J26.00 
$17.33 
$13.00 


Number 
of  rooms 
at  $12.50 


3 

2H 

2 

2 

1 

1 


Left  to 
tenant 


$5.83 
1  25 
3.17 
1.00 
4.83 
.50 


And   in   other  borotighs  of  the  city  this 
could  be  done: 


Present  monthly  rent 


$43.33 
$32.50 
$28.17 
$26.00 
$17.33 
$13.00 


Xumber 

of  rooms 

at  $11 


3W 
2W 

2 

IH 

1 


Left  to 
temnt 


K83 
6.00 

.67 
4.00 

.83 
3.00 


Here  Is  a  field  for  private  enterprise. 

It  is  true  that  constructing  for  this  market 
wotild  present  problems.  For  Instance,  the 
building  of  a  number  of  IVi-room  apart- 
ments Is  more  expensive,  room  for  room,  than 
the  building  of  larger  units  because  of  the 
greater  proportional  outlay  needed  for  bath- 
rooms and  kitchens.  Here  the  Ingenuity  of 
the  technician  would  be  needed  in  Inventing 
new  methods  of  building  to  supply  com- 
munity needs. 

Public  housing  is  about  to  carry  forward 
such  an  experiment.  In  the  new  navy  yard 
housing  project  a  few  apartments,  for  older 
persons  living  alone,  will  have  separate  toilets 
and  basins,  but  will  share  conveniently  situ- 
ated bathtubs,  three  or  four  units  to  a  tub. 

Perhaps  this  saving  on  bathtub  outlajrs 
will  fyuggest  other  economies.  Community 
kitchens,  for  example,  might  prove  practi- 
cal; surely  a  well-planned  community 
kitchen  would  be  more  adequate  than  some 
of  the  makeshift  cooking  arrangements  in 
present  rooming  houses.  Parlors  of  the 
bofodlng-hcuse  era.  or  social  lobbies  of  apart- 
ment hotels  today,  might  serve  as  prototypes 
in  new  housing,  for  they  have  filled  a  social 
need  of  dwellers  In  big  cities. 

If  thousands  of  people  are  not  to  keep  liv- 
ing in  the  obsolescent  quarters  of  a  gen- 
eration past,  the  public  must  clamor  for  the 
technicians  to  lead  the  way  and  the  builders 
to  build  for  the  vast  market  at  hand. 
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Thomas  A.  Edison.  His  many  achieve- 
ments are  well  known  to  the  people  of 
this  and  other  countries  of  the  world. 
His  teachings  on  one  subject,  however, 
were  concealed  as  much  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  greedy,  selfish  interests  to  con- 
ceal them. 

ZDISON  OPPOSED  TO  COVEBNMINT  ISSOTNG  INTER- 
EST-BEARINO    OBLIGATIONS 

Mr.  Edison  said: 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  our  country  can 
Issue  $30,000,000  In  bonds  and  not  $30,000,000 
in  currency.  Both  are  promises  to  pay,  but 
one  promise  fattens  the  usurer  and  the  other 
helps  the  people. 

Mr.  Edison  said  further: 

If  our  Nation  can  issue  a  dollar  bond.  It 
can  Issue  a  dollar  bill.  The  element  that 
makes  the  bond  good  makes  the  bill  good  also. 
The  difference  between  the  bond  and  the  bill 
is  that  the  bond  lets  money  brokers  collect 
tvlce  the  amount  of  the  bond  and  an  addi- 
tional 20  percent  Interest,  whereas  the  cur- 
rency pays  nobody  but  those  who  contribute 
directly  in  some  useful  way. 

GOVERNMENT  BONDHOLDERS  WILL  COLLECT  AS 
MUCH  IN  INTEREST  AS  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  FXJR- 
NISH  THE  SERVICES,  LABOR,  AND  MATERIALS  IN 
THIS  EMERGENCY 

When  the  Government  issues  a  long- 
term  bond  which  requires  the  payment  of 
interest  by  the  time  the  bond  is  paid,  the 
Government  will  have  paid  out  as  much 
In  interest — Edison  says  and  20  percent 
more — as  the  amount  of  the  principal  of 
the  bond.  Therefore  the  $65,000,000,000 
debt  means  a  pajment  by  the  taxpayers 
of  $130,000,000,000  by  the  time  the  debt  is 
liquidated.  For  every  dollar  that  is  paid 
a  soldier  the  Government  bondholders 
will  be  paid  a  dollar;  for  every  dollar  paid 
for  labor  tiie  bondholders  will  be  paid  a 
dollar;  and  for  every  dollar  paid  for  ma- 
terials and  supplies  a  dollar  will  be  paid 
to  Government  bondholders.  This  extra 
payment,  which  increases  our  debts  100 
percent  on  all  long-term  Government 
bonds,  is  unnecessary  and  should  not  be 
required. 

SOUND    UNANSWERABLE    REMEDT 

I  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  January  30,  1941.  when 
the  committee  was  considering  the  bill 
to  increase  the  debt  limit  to  $65,000,000.- 
000  and  suggested  that  the  Grovemment 
should  no  longer  issue  interest-bearing 
obligations  to  obtain  the  money  to  pay 
its  deficits;  that  non-interest-bearing 
Government  obligations  be  delivered  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  credit 
obtained  for  the  Treasury  for  the  amount 
of  money  needed. 

^  OPPOSITION  SLOGANS  USED  TO  DECEIVX 

Immediately  the  cry  of  printing-press 
money  was  heard.  The  same  old  worn- 
out  slogans  that  those  who  profit  on  the 
unholy  money  racket  have  used  for  a 
century  were  repeated  again  and  again, 
such  as  Continental  currency,  Civil  War 
greenbacks,  French  asfignats,  German 
pai)er  marks,  baloney  dollars,  and  rub- 
ber money.  Phr'ases  that  were  coined 
especially  for  those  who  cannot  answer 
the  contention  that  the  Government 
shold  not  issue  any  more  interest-bearing 
obligations.  Many  people  are  uncon- 
sciously the  poll-parrot  satellites  of  those 
who  profit  from  the  biggest  racket  the 


people  of  any  nation  on  earth  have  ever 
been  forced  to  condone.  Slogans  can 
oftentimes  be  used  to  distract  attention 
or  as  excuses  but  they  do  not  always  indi- 
cate a  reason.  I  have  explored  the  rea- 
soning and  the  contentions  behind  every 
slogan  and  every  argument  that  has  been 
made  in  opposition  to. the  plan  which 
would  require  the  Government  to  use  its 
credit  free  rather  than  farm  its  use  out  to 
private  corporations,  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  not  one  of  them  will  hold 
water;  they  are  all  excuses — not  reasons. 
They  are  intended  to  deceive  the  timid, 
the  lazy,  and  the  uncourageous. 

IS  THE  PLAN    INFLATION  ART? 

The  plan  is  not  infiationary.  "Infla- 
tion" is  another  overworked  word  in  op- 
position to  a  plan  where  it  is  not  at  all 
applicable.  Let  me  give  you  concrete 
illustrations  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
jconclusively  that  the  Government  can 
pay  its  money  into  circulation,  without 
paying  interest,  and  it  will  be  no  more 
inflationary  than  selling  interest-bearing 
bonds  to  the  banks.  I  will  give  two  in- 
stances: 

First.  The  Government  has  issued  and 
sold  to  the  banks  of  the  country  $20,000,- 
000,000    in   United    States   Government 
bonds  the  past  few  years.    The  Govern- 
ment Is  now  paying  the  banks  from  $500,- 
000,000  to  $600,000,000  a  year  interest  on 
these  bonds.    What  did  the  banks  use 
for  money  in  purchasing  them?    They 
created  the  money.    It  worked  this  way: 
The  Government  sold  a  bank  bonds  ag- 
gregating   $1,000,000.    The   bonds   were 
delivered  to  the  bank  and  the  bank  gave 
the  Government  credit  for  $1,000,000  on 
its  books.    The  Government  then  issued 
checks  against  this  credit  to  pay  debts 
the  Government  owed  in  that  area,  in- 
cluding the  salaries  of  Federal  workers, 
debts  owed  contractors,   material   men, 
and  others.    The   people   who   received 
these  checks  deposited  them  in  the  bank, 
hut  if  they  had  wanted  the  money  on 
them  the  bank  would  have  given  them 
money.    The  money  that  the  bank  would 
have  paid  to  them  on  the  checks  would 
have  been  another  kind  of  Govenunent 
promise  to  pay— Federal  Reserve  notes; 
these  notes  are  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  secured  in  the  same  way  as  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  but  do  not  require  an 
interest  payment;  they  are  non-interest- 
bearing  securities.    In  that  way  the  Gov- 
ernment has  permitted  the  banks  to  cre- 
ate the  money  to  buy  these  $20,000,000,000 
in  bonds,  and  if  the  banks  are  called  on 
for  the  money  the  Government  lets  them 
have  non-interest-bearing   Federal   Re- 
serve notes — money — to  pay  with.    The 
amount  of  credit  or  money  has  increased 
just  exactly  $20,000,000,000  by  reason  of 
the  issuance  and  sale  of  these  bonds. 
Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  plan  I  pro- 
posed to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
had  been  used  instead  and  determine 
what  the  net  result  would  have  been. 
Under  my  proposal  the  amount  of  money 
or  credit  would  have  increased  exactly 
$20,000,000,000  and  no   more — just   the 
same;    the   Secretary   of    the   Treasury 
would  have  issued  $20,000,000,000  in  non- 
interest-bearing  obligations  and  delivered 
them  to  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  would 


have  given  the  Government  credit  for 
$20,000,000,000;  then  as  the  Government 
gave  checks  against  this  credit  to  the 
same  people — the  Federal  workers,  con- 
tractors, and  material  men — the  checks 
would  have  been  deposited  in  the  same 
banks,  and  if  they  had  wanted  the  money 
instead  of  credit  In  the  bank  in  the  form 
of  deposits  they  would  have  been  paid  in 
Federal  Reserve  notes,  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  money  as  under  the  plan  used. 

So  where  is  your  inflation?  The  debts 
of  the  Government  increased  $20,000.- 
000,000  by  reason  of  the  issuance  and 
sale  of  the  bonds.  The  debts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  Increased  the  same 
amount  if  non- Interest -boring  obliga- 
tions had  been  issued  as  I  propose.  The 
difference  to  the  people-  the  taxpayers — 
will  be  considerable.  By  the  time  the 
C- .  ,000,000,000  in  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions are  paid  the  Government  bond- 
holders, who  have  contributed  no  service, 
no  labor,  and  no  materials,  will  be  paid 
$20,000,000,000  and  more  in  Interest 
charges,  making  the  total  debt  paid  by 
the  people  $40,000,000,000. 

The  interest-bearing  obligations  are 
twice  as  hard  to  pay  and  therefore  remain 
outstanding  twice  as  long,  making  infla- 
tion much  easier  than  through  the  issu- 
ance of  non-interest-bearing  obligations, 
which  will  be  paid  off  more  quickly  and 
without  causing  the  people  to  sacrifice  so 
much  to  pay  them. 

I  will  respectfully  ask  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  GiFFORDl,  or  any  other 
colleague,  to  answer  this  No.  1  and  point 
out,  if  he  can,  wherein  it  would  have  been 
dangerous,  uneconomic,  or  wrong  for  the 
Government  to  have  issued  its  own  credit 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  banking 
system,  as  suggested,  and  thereby  saved 
over  $20,000,000,000,  instead  of  issuing 
interest-bearing  bonds? 

NUMBER    i 

The  open  markets  committee  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banking  System,  com- 
posed of  seven  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  five  of  the  biggest 
private  bankers  in  the  country,  have  the 
power  under  existing  law  to  buy  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  billions  of  dollars 
of  United  States  Goveriunent  bonds,  and 
they  have  purchased  and  do  now  hold 
billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  United  States 
Goverrmient    bonds    so    purchased.      It 
works  this  way.     This  committee  buys 
$1,000,000,000  worth  of  bonds  from  a  pri- 
vate bank.    It  receives  $1,000,000  worth 
of  bonds  that  are  interest-bearing  and 
upon  which  the  Government  will  pay  the 
amount  specified  each  year.    This  com- 
mittee causes  to  be  delivered  to  the  bank 
in  payment  of  the  bonds  $1,000,000  in 
Federal  Reserve  notes.     These  Federal 
Reserve    notes    are    obligations    of    the 
United  States  but  are  non-interest-bear- 
ing; they  cost  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
about  30  cents  per  $1,000.  the  cost  of 
printing;  they  are  printed  at  the  same 
place  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
same  Federal  employees  as  the  United 
States      Government      interest-bearing 
bonds.    The  net  result  is  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  have  exchanged  non-in- 
terest-bearing   Government    obligations 
which  cost  them  30  cents  per  $1,000  for 


n^ 


Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  Pebruary 
11  was  the  anniversary  of  the  Urth  of 
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Interest-bearing  obligations  from  which 
they  will  collect  large  amounts  in  inter- 
est each  year.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Banking  System  has  bought  billions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  Government  interest- 
bearing  bonds  in  thii  way.  and  the  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  pay  interest  on 
them.  Last  year  the  Government  paid 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  interest 
amounting  to  about  (40,000.000  on  bonds 
they  had  purchased  this  way.  In  all. 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
pedd  in  the  same  way.  Ordinarily  a  rea- 
sonable person  would  say  that  if  he  paid 
an  obligation  that  he  owed  with  another 
obligation  which  he  would  continue  to 
owe.  the  former  would  be  null  and  void 
and  of  no  force  and  effect.  But  in  the 
case  we  are  discussing  the  Government 
continues  to  pay  interest  on  an  obliga- 
tion that  it  has  paid  with  another  form 
of  Government  obligation. 

The  point  is,  if  the  Government  can 
permit  a  corporation  that  is  privately 
owned  to  use  its  credit  free  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  a  sufficient  medium  of 
exchange  or  to  pay  its  debts,  why  cannot 
the  Government  use  its  own  non-inter- 
est-bearing credit  without  paying  interest 
and  thereby  save  the  people  from  one  to 
two  billion  dollars  a  year  in  interest? 

I  respectfully  invite  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  GirroRDJ,  or  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  to  answer  No.  2  and 
attempt  to  sliow  wherein  it  is  untrue  or 
fallacious. 

rCDEKAL  BXSKHTX  ST8TX1I  PMTATELT  OWNED 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  members  represent  the  Oov- 
ermnent  instead  of  the  private  banks. 
Yes;  the  President  appoints  them,  but 
the  private  banks  pay  them  their  salaries, 
expenses,  and  otherwise  provide  for  the 
Board. 

I  do  not  claim  that  all  the  members  of 
that  Board  are  working  in  the  interest 
of  the  private  banks  and  against  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Some  of  them  are  not,  I  am 
sure,  but  the  open-market  committee 
that  has  so  much  influence  over  the  use 
and  abuse  of  the  Government's  credit  is 
composed  of  the  seven  members  of  the 
Board  and  five  private  bankers;  the  pri- 
vate bankers  only  need  one  or  two  in 
order  to  control  all  major  ipolicies.  In 
addition,  the  Board  is  supervised  by  what 
is  known  as  a  Federal  advisory  council 
that  is  composed  of  private  bankers. 

They  all  seem  to  be  pretty  well  In  the 
same  bed  together  in  view  of  the  recent 
recommendations,  which  were  unani- 
mous, that  attempt  to  turn  the  rest  of 
the  Government,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel, 
over  to  the  private  bankers  of  the  coun- 
try. 
~— It  is  claimed  that  the  Government  owns 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  for  that 
reason  all  the  profits  that  are  made 
through  the  purchase  of  interest-bearing 
bonds  with  Government-free  money  will 
gb  to  the  Treasury.  This  is  not  true. 
Neither  the  Government  nor  the  people 
own  one  penny  of  stock  in  the  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks;  it  is  owned  by  pri- 
vate banks  exclusively,  and  none  of  the 
profits  go  to  the  Treasury- 

The  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System 
uses  the  Government  credit-free  for  the 


use  and  profit  of  the  private  banks  of  the 
country.  Ij,  is  that  much  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  that  has  been  farmed  out 
to  private  interests  for  their  own  personal 
profit  and  advantage. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  sell  non-interest-bearing 
bonds  because  no  one  will  buy  them.  The 
Government  does  not  need  to  sell  bonds 
and  should  not  trv^  sell  bonds,  since 
1 1  iMj  mmjii  I  mil  Miilill  >  IT  non-interest- 
be^anng  obligations  into  circulation  in  the 
form  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  the 
same  way  and  manner  that  the  Govern- 
ment's credit  is  being  used  every  day  now, 
except  the  Government  will  save  the  in- 
terest, which  will  soon  amount  to  $20 
per  capita  annually,  or  $100  per  family, 
for  interest  alone. 

I  predict  that  many  of  us  will  live  to 
see  the  day  when  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try will  denoimce  any  Congress  that  will 
tolerate  such  wasteful,  extravagant,  ex- 
pensive, and  wrongful  abuse  of  the  Na- 
tion's credit,  as  I  have  outlined.  It  can- 
not be  defended.  It  should  be  changed 
without  further  delay. 
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Mr.  SATTERFTELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoro  I  include  a  speech  delivered  by 
me  on  Friday  evening  in  the  Jefferson 
Hotel  at  Richmond.  Va..  on  the  occasion 
of  a  banquet  tendered  by  the  city  of 
Richmond  to  106  distinguished  guests 
from  Chile.  Ecuador.  Argentina,  Colom- 
bia, Uruguay,  Brazil,  and  Peru: 

Mr.  Toastmaster  dlstingulsbed  guests, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  recall  a  par- 
allel for  the  Eight  which  this  dinner  and 
attendant  ceremonies  presents.  I  covild  not 
add  to  the  hospitable  note  of  the  greeting 
extended  to  our  distinguished  guests  by  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  ol  the 
City  of  Richmond.  As  I  listened  to  his  words 
of  welcome  I  envied  his  assignment.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  wotild  find  It  dlfScuIt 
indeed  to  convey  to  you  in  the  principal 
address  on  this  occasion  the  depth  of  my 
pleasure  In  having  you  with  us  this  evening. 

There  is  something  so  formidable  about  a 
principal  address.  Perhaps  the  usual  chill 
and  state  of  alarm  with  which  helpless  audi- 
tors view  Its  approach  may  be  dissipated. 
There  are  some  things  I  ardently  wish  to 
say.  and  If  I  can  this  evening  count  upon 
my  friendliness  for  so  distinguished  a  group 
I  may  attain  in  some  small  measure  the 
warmth  for  which  South  Americans  are  noted. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  decree  of  Providence 
made  the  western  shore  of  the  Atlantic  appear 
late  in  history  as  the  chosen  land  for  a  great 
renewal  of  mankind.   From  the  early  days  of 


Its  colonization  the  sentiment  sprung  In  the 
hearts  of  all  Its  children  that  this  is  really 
a  new  world.  That  Is  the  sentiment  which 
imltes  us  on  this  auspicious  occasion.  We 
feel  we  are  all  sons  and  daughters  of 
Columbus. 

Your  presence  here  this  evening  within  the 
borders  of  the  mother  State  Invites  a  brief 
survey  of  the  diplomatic  and  commercial  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  other 
American  Repuolics.  The  Increasingly 
friendly  relations,  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  commercial  relations,  the  Im- 
proved facilities  for  communication  and 
travel  have  made  evident  the  vital  Importance 
of  our  future  relations  with  your  reepectlve 
countries. 

Nations  are  not  unlike  individuals.  Most 
of  us  strive  to  attain  the  golden  age  of  wis- 
dom. It  Is  so  with  nations.  The  weave  of 
circumstance  and  event  are  constantly  bring- 
ing us  face  to  face  with  new  problems,  and 
an  understanding  which  fairly  makes  us 
gasp  as  time  reveals  their  simplicities,  the 
Justice  involved,  and  a  happy  approach  to 
their  solution. 

For  something  over  100  years  my  country- 
men, sensing  an  unlimited  field  for  Inland 
expansion,  have  been  busily  engaged  In  push- 
ing frontiers  westward,  and  maintaining  an 
isolation  untenable  today.  On  the  thresh- 
hold  of  the  good  year  of  1941  you  and  I  are 
being  introduced  to  the  realization  that  Great 
Britain's  Fleet,  France's  eastern  frontier  where 
the  sword  of  Damocles  has  hung  threaten- 
ingly for  many  centuries,  the  Entente  Cor- 
dlale  and  the  Triple  Entente  can  no  longer 
completely  control  the  policies  to  formulate 
a  broad  outline  of  world  relations  for  these 
coimtrles.  In  a  word  the  situation  is  strongly 
reminiscent  of  a  day  when  Patrick  Henry  In 
fancy  hearing  the  resounding  clash  of  arms 
cried  out  to  a  distinguished  gathering  of  Vir- 
ginians here  in  this  very  city  some  160  years 
ago: 

"Gentlemen  may  cry  peace,  peace,  but 
there  is  no  peace." 

Today  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
distinguished  Americans  are  crying  Isolation 
when  there  Is  no  isolation.  You  who  live 
below  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the  Equator 
know  full  well  that  complete  isolation  how- 
ever much  It  may  be  desired  can  never  be 
attained  In  this  world  of  whirlwind  com- 
mvmicatlon  and  transportation. 

Beginning  with  the  good-will  trip  of  Presi- 
dent-elect Hoover  to  the  American  republics 
In  the  south,  a  period  of  more  friendly  rela- 
tions between  my  country  and  yours  was  in- 
augurated. The  Washington  Conference  on 
Arbitration  and  Conciliation  providing  for 
the  settlement  by  arbitration  of  Justiciable 
disputes,  the  withdrawal  of  the  marines  from 
Nicaragua,  and  a  number  of  other  events 
gave  to  you,  I  am  sure,  concrete  evidence 
that  what  your  people  have  for  so  long  char- 
acterized as  Yankee  Imperialism  was  at  an 
end  and  no  longer  to  be  feared.  When  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  inaugurated, 
you  remember  in  his  memorable  Inaugura- 
tion address  he  declared  that  he  would  "dedi- 
cate this  Nation  to  the  policy  of  the  good 
neighbor — the  neighbor  who  respects  his  ob- 
ligations and  respects  the  sanctity  of  his 
agreements  In  and  with  a  world  of  neighbors." 
It  is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  me  to  know 
that  Henry  Clay,  a  distinguished  Virginian, 
an  apostle  of  democracy  standing  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  In  the  year  of 
1818,  with  an  eloquence  unequaled  In  our 
political  history,  said  this: 

"Stretching  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  from 
about  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude  to 
about  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  south  latitude, 
and  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  exclusive  of  east  Florida,  around  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  along  the  South  Atlantic 
to  near  Cape  Horn,  It  Is  about  5,000  miles 
in  length  and  In  some  places  near  3,000  In 
breadth.    Within  this  vast  region  we  behold 
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the  most  sublime,  and  Interesting  objects  of 
creation,  the  loftiest  mountains,  the  most 
majestic  rivers  In  the  world,  the  richest  mines 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth.  We  behold  there  a 
spectacle  still  more  Interesting  and  sublime — 
the  glorious  spectacle  of  18,000,000  people 
struggling  to  burst  their  chains  and  to  be 
free. 

"In  the  establishment  of  the  independence 
of  Spanish  America,  the  United  States  have 
the  deepest  interest.  I  have  no  hesitation  In 
asserting  my  firm  belief  that  there  is  no 
question  in  the  foreign  policy  of  this  coun- 
try which  has  ever  arisen,  or  which  I  can 
conceive  as  ever  occurring.  In  the  decision 
of  which  we  have  had  or  can  have  so  much 
at  stake.  This  Interest  concerns  our  politics, 
our  commerce,  our  navigation.  There  can- 
not be  a  doubt  that,  Spanish  America  once 
Independent,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of 
the  governments  established  In  Its  several 
parts,  these  governments  will  be  animated 
by  an  American  feeling  and  guided  by  an 
American  policy.  They  will  obey  the  laws 
of  the  New  World,  of  which  they  will  form  a 
part." 

You  come  to  us  from  Washington,  the 
Capital  of  these  United  States,  to  dine  within 
almost  a  stone's  throw  of  the  birthplace  of 
Henry  Clay  In  Hanover  County,  within  the 
congressional  district  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve.  It  was  this  illustrious  Virginian  who, 
when  the  question  of  recognition  of  the  new 
republics  to  the  south  of  us  came  up  for  a  de- 
cision, fought  as  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  John  Quincy  Adams  for  recognition 
of  these  Independent  states. 

In  the  firm  resolve  to  make  the  policy  of  the 
good  neighbor  work  President  Roosevelt  and 
the  distinguished  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Cor- 
dell  Hull,  have  striven  like  Damon  and  Pythias 
of  old.  You  will  remember  that  Mr.  Hull  has 
been  signally  successful  in  strengthening  of 
Inter-American  peace  machinery  at  the  Mon- 
tevideo Conference,  and  in  breaking  down 
tariff  barriers  In  the  Americas  by  his  program 
of  reciprocity  tariff  agreements. 

This  trend  of  events  culminated  In  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  Piatt  amendment  and,  cli- 
maxed by  President  Roosevelt's  glorious  visit 
to  Buenos  Aires  Is,  In  my  Judgment,  not  only 
prophetic  of  closer  bonds  between  our  respec- 
tive countries  but  an  earnest  on  our  part  to 
further  so  desirable  an  end. 

The  war  raging  in  Europe  has  inspired  a 
great  deal  of  talk  with  reference  to  building 
up  trade  with  the  other  American  republics. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  our  trade  relations  will 
continue  to  Improve  and  that  trade  will  in- 
crease, for  experience  has  shown  that  the  ex- 
change of  goods  is  sometimes  an  Insurance  of 
peace.  On  the  other  hand,  vigorous  trade 
which  Is  advantageous  to  only  one  side  Is  a 
breeder  of  trouble  and  misunderstanding.  For 
my  part  I  regard  the  enhancement  of  trade 
relations  as  of  secondary  Importance.  There 
are  many  things  that  our  countries  can  do 
without,  but  there  Is  one  thing  it  cannot  do 
without — It  cannot  do  without  the  things  of 
the  spirit.  With  what  conviction  the  thought 
that  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  democracy  is 
Christianity  has  been  borne  In  upon  us  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  explanations  of  a  deep  and 
burning  desire  that  we  know  one  another 
better. 

Christianity  is  the  outward  and  inner  mani- 
festation of  democracy.  The  two  are  Indls- 
solubly  linked  together.  Never  has  the  course 
been  clearer  for  the  Americas.  The  Idea  that 
a  free  people  could  govern  themselves  Is  rela- 
tively new  In  the  history  of  .the  world.  The 
Idea  that  people  who  are  governed  should 
make  the  laws  themselves  was  a  new  and 
startling  Idea.  Nowhere  In  Asia  had  It  been 
dreamed  of,  nowhere  In  Africa,  nowhere  In 
yoxir  own  South  America  had  It  been  thought 
of  until  it  came  to  fiower  in  North  America 
in  1776. 


Your  people  and  my  people  are  called  upon 
now  as  Joint  entrepreneurs  In  the  high  adven- 
ture of  making  democracy  work.  We  must 
prove  democracy.  A  150  years  ago  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  nodded  disapproval  and  en- 
gaged In  knowing  winks  as  this  Infant  Re- 
public In  swaddling  clothes  set  out  to  make 
democracy  succeed.  And  work  It  did  for  all 
these  years.  Succeeding  In  competition  with 
well-governed  European  states,  and  there  were 
some  well-governed  Eviropean  countries,  and 
now  to  be  challenged  by  those  whose  every 
principle  has  been  proven  a  He  a  hundred 
times  down  through  the  pages  of  history,  the 
Americas  must  not  fall. 

In  seeking  the  fraternal  rapprochement 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  New  World,  develop- 
ing and  intensifying  our  commercial  rela- 
tions, stimulating  friendships,  and  working 
for  a  mutual  understanding  of  our  respective 
problems,  when  we  do  these  things  the  citi- 
zens of  yoxir  countries  and  mine  become 
something  more  than  Just  businessmen,  or 
students;  they  attain  a  stature  of  greater  pro- 
portions than  governments  themselves,  they 
become  pioneers  of  peace.  They  become  the 
living  emissaries  of  an  O'Higgins  of  Chile,  a 
Jose  Sucre  of  Ecuador,  a  Santander  of  Co- 
lombia, an  Artlgas  of  Uruguay,  a  Bonlsaclo 
of  Brazil,  or  a  Simon  Bolivar  or  a  Jose  San 
Martin  of  Peru. 

I  measure  the  nelghborllness  of  those  who 
live  on  the  same  street  with  me,  by  their 
thoughtfulness,  and  In  assessing  friendship 
they  measure  me  by  the  same  yardstick.    It's 
the  small  things  that  sometimes  count  the 
most    In    international    relations,    especially 
when  two  countries  would  like  to  be  good 
neighbors.     How  well   do   some  of  us  know 
our  faults  In  that  direction?    Here  Is  a  sam- 
ple, I  confess,  of  our  short-sightedness,  our 
upardonable  lack  of  consideration  and  fore- 
sight.     It's    an    Illustration    of    how    small 
things  count  In  International  relations.    Re- 
cently  the   Parafflne   Cos.,    Inc.,    announced 
through  their  research  laboratories  that  they 
had  found  a  substitute  for  tung  oil,  which 
the  United  States  Imports  In  great  quantities 
from  China.    A  clipping  of  this  report  In  the 
press  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Brazilian 
Consulate  In  San  Francisco.     Discussing  the 
report  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  could 
the    United    States    do    to    effectively    help 
Brazil  and  bring  It  more  Intimately  Into  the 
American    family    of    nations,    the    consul 
could     not     escape     these     thoughts.      The 
United  States  has  spent  millions  in  develop- 
ing tung  orchards  along  the  Gulf  coast,  try- 
ing to  develop   a  substitute  for  the  China 
product,  when  down  In  Brazil  an  adequate 
substitute  was  already  being  provided  cheap- 
ly, and  that  It  could  be  further  developed. 
What  an  Immeasurable  amount  of  good  will 
could  be  engendered   between   the   two  na- 
tions, and   Brazil,  for  one  thing,  would  be 
getting  a  little  cash  to  build  up  its  monetary 
exchange.     How    right    he    was,    with    some 
embarrassment,  I  leave  you  to  Judge. 

It  Is  odd  that  the  wings  of  destruction  em- 
ployed In  warfare  prove  to  be  the  greatest 
laboratory  for  aerial  expansion  and  develop- 
ment. Wings  over  Europe  today  presage  the 
coming  commercial  armadas  of  tomorrow. 
Distances  as  we  have  known  them  In  the  past 
no  longer  exist  between  the  Old  World  and 
the  New.  Ours  Is  a  mutual  undertaking  to 
make  sure  that  our  civilization  here  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Is  not  drawn  Into  the 
maelstrom  of  European  madness,  nor  that 
nations  elsewhere  In  the  world  shall  so  ma- 
neuver their  foreign  policies  as  to  attempt 
the  erection  of  an  International  structure 
which  will  leave  us  no  other  alternative  than 
to  constantly  continue  in  a  state  of  alarm, 
necessitating  the  marshalling  of  our  military 
might.  The  Americas  are  peace  loving:  there 
is  not  a  military,  aggressive  nation  among  us. 
There  are  sermons  In  stones  and  trees,  but 
I  never  thought  I  would  find  one  In  a  camel. 


Here  In  the  states  we  have  been  taught  that 
the  llamas  of  your  South  America  Is  a  moun- 
tain branch  of  the  camel  family.    From  earli- 
est childhood,  when  It  was  less  difficult  to 
tell  the  difference  between  an  alpaca  and  a 
llama  than  It  Is  now,  we  listened  with  awe 
as  our  elders  unfolded  the  fascinating  story 
of  how  high  up  and  across  the  Andes,  the 
spinal  column  of  your  continent,  the  faithful 
llama  solved  for  your  people  the  great  ques- 
tion of  labor  and  exertion  in  the  thin  air  of 
the  high  altitudes.    I  never  thought  he  could 
teach  this  hemisphere  a  lesson,  but  I  find  he 
can.    The  average  American  ordinarily  would 
be  unwilling  to  yield  the  palm  for  all-around 
willfulness  to  no  other  animal  on   the  face 
of  the  globe  other  than  a  United  States  Army 
mule.    We   are  wrong  about  that.    I  know 
It,  since  I  talked  with  a  South  American  re- 
cently.    He  told  me  that  the  working  rules 
of  a  llama  is  about  as  well  defined  as  those 
of  a  hod  carriers'  union.     He  will  carry  100 
pounds,  no  more,  and  he  cannot  be  loaded 
singly  or  Individually.    It  simply  cannot  be 
done;   no  ruse  will  catch  him  off  guard;   he 
is  unalterably  and  constitutionally  opposed 
to   the   Idea.    The   result:  His  driver  never 
tries  It;  he  simply  ranges  a  number  of  llamas 
nose  to  nose  so  that  each  may  watch  the 
other  loaded.    The  whole  group  will  then  be 
as  docile  as  kittens.    Ah!    So  you  see  labor 
loves  company — In  union  there  Is  peace. 

Let  us  remember,  then.  In  the  glorious  ad- 
venture of  nelghborllness  each  of  us  must 
bear  equally  his  burden,  vigilant  to  see  that 
It  Is  a  mutual  undertaking,  and  then  toU  up 
the  trail  together. 

Tomorrow  you  Journey  to  Williamsburg. 
The  shrines  of  that  hallowed  spot  await  you. 
May  good  weather  and  good  luck  attend  you. 
May  God  bless  you. 
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Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  apportionment  has  been  a 
subject  for  consideration  by  the  Congress 
for  150  years,  or  was  until  1921,  when  the 
problem  was  solved  from  a  mathematical 
standpoint. 

In  1923  there  was  so  much  debate  about 
the  whole  subject  of  apiwrtionment  that 
Speaker  Longworth  exercised  his  legisla- 
tive right  to  appeal  to  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Iciences  for  advice  on  the  subject 
of  reapportionment.  At  Speaker  Long- 
worth's  request,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  which  was  organized  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  for  that  purpose,  agreed  to 
cooperate  with  the  Speaker.  That  organ- 
ization thereupon  appointed  a  strong 
cwnmittee  of  leading  mathematicians 
throughout  the  country,  which  committee 
reported,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  method  of  equal  proportions  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  committee  because  it  satisfies 
the  test  proposed  above  when  applied  either 
to  sizes  of  congressional  districts  or  to  num- 
bers of  Representatives  per  person,  and  be- 
cause it  occupies  mathematically  a  neutral 
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position  with  respect  to  emphasla  on  larger 
and  smaller  States. 

That  quotation  Is  found  at  age  23  of 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
192&— 29 

Profess<ir  Chafee,  to  the  Harvard  Law 
Review  for  1929,  page  1044,  wrote  as  fol- 
lows: 

Of  the  political  factors  already  considered, 
none  weigh  appreciably  against  the  method 
of  equal  proportions.    It  remains  to  state  the 
strongest  political  argument  In  Its  favor.    The 
•JjreserTatlon  of  a  respect  for  law  will  In  the 
long  run  be  best  obtained  by  the  adoption  of 
the  plan  which  Is  least  likely  to  produce  a 
sense  of  unfairness  in  those  who  are  forced  to 
obey  legislation;  consequently  the  mathemat- 
ical superiority  of  the  method  of  equal  pro- 
portions Is  also  a  political  merit.    Because  of 
its  mathematical  soundness,  It  Is  the  method 
which  can  best  stand  up  under  this  vinavoid- 
able  and  intense  critical  examination.    The 
wisest  policy  requires  that  our  lawmakers  be 
chosen  according   to   the  plan  which   most 
nearly  secures  the  equality  both  in  congres- 
sional   districts   and    in    representation   per 
million  inhabitants,  which  was  contemplated 
by  the  Constitution. 

Prof.  Edward  V.  Huntington  testified 
before  the  Census  Committee  of  the 
House  on  February  29. 1940,  as  follows: 

The  equal -proportloi^  method  Is  merely  a 
clarification  of  the  Constitution.  The  Consti- 
tution does  not  say  that  we  shall  apportion 
only  If  we  like  the  way  It  comes  out.  The 
Constitution,  as  amended,  provides  that: 
"Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  States  according  to  their  respec- 
tive nimibers.  counting  the  whole  number  of 
persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed." 

Professor  Willcox,  the  author  of  the  ma- 
jor-fractions method,  was  not  sure  that 
the  equal-proportions  method  was  not  an 
improvement,  when  on  February  29,  1940, 
he  testified  before  the  House  Census 
Committee  as  follows: 

I  should  prefer  to  reserve  a  discussion  of 
methods  until  a  year  from  now,  when,  if  the 
committee  foUows  the  suggestions  made  yes- 
terday and  asked  for  information  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Censxis,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  1940  figiires  are  obtained,  the  result 
of  apportioning  whatever  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives ycu  wish  to  provide,  either  435  or 
up  to  the  point  where  no  States  would  lose  a 
Representatives,  by  each  of  the  5  methods 
reported  on  by  the  committee  of  mathemati- 
cal experts  In  1929.  that  information  would 
show  you  how  these  methods  would  differ  in 
tbeir  results. 

This  is  the  procedure  followed  by  the 
Congress,  and  now  that  the  census  has 
been  taken  and  the  figures  announced, 
I  am  advised  that  Professor  Willcox 
admits  that  the  equal -proportions 
method  is  the  fairest  and  the  one  that 
should  be  used.  This  leaves  the  major 
fractions  method  without  endorsement 
of  any  expert  in  the  field  of  mathemat- 
ical science,  and  all  of  the  mathema- 
ticians that  have  given  the  matter  of 
apportionment  special  study  today  advise 
that  the  method  of  equal  proportions  is 
the  fairest,  from  every  mathematical 
standpoint. 

Dr.  Calvert  L.  Dedrick.  chief  statis- 
tician of  the  Division  of  Statistical  Re- 
search, Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  un- 
questionably the  greatest  present-day 
authority  on  the  subject,  testified  before 
the  House  Census  Cominlttee  on  March 


1,  1940,  before  this  question  became  so 
acute,  as  follows: 

In  other  words,  of  the  five  methods,  the 
most  exti-eme  method  In  favoring  the  large 
States  is  the  method  of  greatest  divisors. 
The  method  that  slightly  favors  the  larger 
States  Is  the  one  of  major  fractions;  the 
method  which  Is  more  or  less  neutral  or  right 
In  the  middle.  Is  the  equal-proportions 
method. 

The  method  of  equal  proportions  is  not 
a  new  method.  Authorities  have  been 
compelled  to  change  the  method  of  ap- 
portionment down  through  the  years  as 
some  defect  in  the  method  in  use  was  dis- 
covered, such  as  the  Alabama  paradox  of 
1880.  when  in  a  House  of  299  Alabama 
would  have  gotten  8  Representatives, 
whereas  in  a  House  of  300  it  would  only 
receive  7  Members.  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Hill, 
Assistant  to  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  testified  before  the  House  Cen- 
sus Committee  on  January  10,  1927,  as 
follows: 

My  studies  of  the  subject  lead  me  to  a 
different  conclusion.  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  right  principle  was  the  one 
which  Is  the  basis  of  the  method  of  equal 
proportions;  but  the  method  of  equal  pro- 
portions (after  the  Alabama  paradox)  had 
ruJt  been  devised  then,  and  I  worked  out  a 
method  of  my  own  which  I  called  the  method 
of  alternate  ratios.  It  was  based  on  the  same 
principle,  but  In  the  application  of  that  prin- 
ciple there  was  a  minor  defect  which  I  did 
not  perceive  at  the  time.  Professor  Hunting- 
ton took  this  subject  up  at  my  suggestion, 
Indirectly,  and  worked  out  the  method  of 
equal  proportions,  which  Is  a  logical  and 
consistent  application  of  the  same  principle 
that  I  had  tried  to  apply. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
requires  that  Representatives  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  population.  A  mathematically 
exact  apportionment  on  that  basis  being 
impossible,  it  becomes  a  question  of  mak- 
ing the  nearest  approximation  to  such 
an  apportionment.  The  Constitution 
must  be  interpreted  as  if  it  contained 
the  words  "as  nearly  as  may  be."  This 
is  the  interpretation  given  to  it  by  Daniel 
Webster,  who  made  one  of  his  great 
speeches  on  this  subject  of  apportion- 
ment back  in  1832.  The  constitutional 
method,  according  to  Webster,  is  that 
method  which  makes  the  nearest  possible 
approximation  to  an  apportionment  cor- 
responding to  population,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  what  method  accomplishes  that 
result  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  mathematical 
question.    He  said: 

Whether  the  end  in  view  be  obtained  best 
by  one  process  or  by  another  becomes,  when 
the  process  has  been  carried  through,  not  a 
matter  of  opinion  but  a  matter  of  mathe- 
matical certainty. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  House  Cen- 
sus Committee  on  January  10,  1927,  Dr. 
Jacobstein,  a  mathematician  and  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  at  the  time,  propounded 
the  following  question  to  Dr.  Hill: 

If  the  equal-proportions  method  were  em- 
bodied in  a  law  and  after  taking  the  enu- 
meration of  1930  to  50  mathematicians,  sta- 
tistical mathematicians,  would  not  the;  all 
come  to  the  same  conclusion? 

Dr.  HiU  repUed,  "ExacUy." 
Dr.  Allyn  A.  Yoimg,  department  of  eco- 
nomics,  Harvard   University,   issued   a 


statement  on  January  19,  1927,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Census  Commit- 
tee, as  follows: 

The  method  of  equal  proportions  uses  the 
division  test.  It  gives  results  which  are  in- 
termediate between  the  two  different  sets 
of  results  which  the  subtraction  test  gives. 
It  therefore  gives  a  scheme  of  apportion- 
ment which  (1)  compiles  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution.  (2)  Is  mathemati- 
cally correct,  and  (3)  favors  neither  the 
larger  nor  the  smaller  States. 

Prof.  Edward  V.  Huntington  testified 
on  the  same  day  before  the  committee,  as 
follows : 

The  method  of  equal  proportions  may  be 
briefly  described  as  the  only  method  which 
Insures  that  (1)  the  ratio  of  population  to 
Representative,  and  (2)  the  ratio  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  popvUatlon,  shall  be  as  nearly 
uniform  as  possible. 

If  we  accept  the  principle  that  the 
apportionment  should  be  so  made  that 
the  disparity  among  the  States,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  relative  difference  in  the 
ratios,  shall  be  as  small  as  possible,  we 
can  trust  the  mathematicians  to  apply 
that  principal  correctly,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  un- 
derstand the  mathematical  formula  by 
which  it  is  applied.    Here,  as  in  other 
relationships  of  life,  having  a  clear  idea 
of  wh^t  we  want  done,  we  call  in  the 
technical  men  to  show  us  how  to  do  it. 
I  think  all  mathematicians  will  agree  that 
the  formula  which  Dr.  Huntington  has 
worked  out  has  reduced  the  disparity  to 
the  smallest  amount  and  makes  the  near- 
est possible   approach   to  a   proportion 
corresponding  exactly  to  the  population. 
This  question  was  considered  thoroughly 
by  the  Census  Advisory  Committee  in 
1921.    That  committee  was  composed  of 
three  representatives  from  the  American 
Statistical  Association  and  three  repre- 
sentatives from  the  American  Economic 
Association.      The    personnel    changes 
from  time  to  time.    The  committee  was 
comprised  in  1927  of  the  following  men: 
Carrol   W.   Daton,   of   the   Institute   of 
Technology;  Edward  F.  Gay,  of  Harvard 
University;  W.  C.  Mitchell,  of  Columbia 
University;  Allyn  A.  Young,  of  Harvard; 
and  W.  S.  Rossiter.  formerly  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  a  writer 
of  statistical  subjects.     The  committee 
heard  everything  there  was  to  say  on 
the  subject,  including  Professor  Hunt- 
ington. Wilcox,  Fisher,  and  other  lead- 
ing mathematicians  of  America.     They 
went  into  the  matter  carefully  and  filed 
imanimous  reports  with  the  Census  Com- 
mittee on  January  28,  1927,  reading  in 
part  as  follows: 

The  method  of  equal  proportions  utilizes 
relative  differences.  The  relative  scale  is  to 
be  preferred. 

Prof.  E.  V.  Huntington,  of  Harvard 
University,  in  an  article  entitled  "The 
Apportionment  of  Representatives  in 
Congress,"  reprinted  from  transactions 
of  the  American  Mathematical  Society, 
volume  30,  No.  1,  pages  85-110,  after  re- 
viewing all  methods  since  the  origin  of 
our  Government,  concluded  with  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

We  are  thrown  back,  therefore,  on  the 
simple  comparison  test,  the  study  of  which 
reveals  the  substantial  advantages  of  th« 
method  of  equal  proportions. 
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The  Brookings  Institution,  devoted  to 
public  service  through  research  work,  has 
two  primary  purposes;  the  first  is  to  aid 
constructively  in  the  development  of 
sound  national  policies;  the  second  is  to 
offer  training  of  a  supergraduate  charac- 
ter to  students  of  the  social  sciences.  The 
responsibility  for  the  final  determination 
of  the  institution's  policies  is  vested  in  a 
self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees.  In 
January  1941  the  Institute  for  Govern- 
ment Research  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion published  a  book  on  the  subject  of 
Congressional  Apportionment,  and  on 
page  72  the  various  methods  are  summed 
up  as  follows: 

As  explained  on  preceding  pages,  varying 
differences  are  used  in  the  several  methods  to 
measure  the  degree  or  amount  of  Inequality, 
but  both  the  weight  of  authority  and  the 
equity  of  the  apportionment  Indicate  that 
the  method  of  equal  proportions  Is  more  de- 
sirable than  any  other  method  that  has  been 
used. 

The  equal-proportions  method  is  pre- 
ferred and   considered  the  fairest  and 
most  equitable  by  the  following  outstand- 
ing statisticians:  E.  E.  Day,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan ;  E.  D.  Durand.  former 
Director  of  the  Census,  now  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce; 
Truman  L.  Kelly,  professor  of  education 
and  psychology,  Stanford  University;  H. 
L.   Rietz,   head   of    the   department   of 
mathematics.  University  of  Iowa;  Leon- 
ard P.  Ayers,  president,  American  Statis- 
tical Association ;  Irving  Fisher,  professor 
of   political   economy,   Yale  University; 
Robert  Henderson,  second  vice  president, 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society;  Ray- 
mond Pearl,  director  of  the  department 
of  vital  statistics,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity; H.  W.  Taylor,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  mathematics.  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology;  Frederick  C.  Mills, 
professor  of  statistics,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; W.  H.  Roever,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics.  Washington   University;    E.   R. 
Hedrick,  professor  of  mathematics.  Uni- 
versity of  California,  southern  branch; 
W.  F.  Assgood.  professor  of  mathematics. 
Harvard  University;  J.  W.  Young,  profes- 
sor of  mathematics,  Dartmouth  College; 
R.  G.  D.  Richardson,  secretary,  mathe- 
~  matical  society.    They  all  agree  that  the 
method  of  equal  proportions  is  the  fairest 
of  all  methods. 

This  was  the  position  of  the  great  State 
of  Michigan  as  disclosed  by  the  Congres- 
sional Record  until  the  present  contro- 
versy. Congressman  Clarence  J.  McLeod, 
of  Michigan,  delivered  an  address  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  March  2, 
1927,  and,  among  other  things,  stated: 

All  the  leading  mathematicians  to  whom 
the  question  has  been  referred  have,  almost 
without  exception,  endorsed  the  method  of 
equal  proportions  as  against  the  method  of 
major  fractions. 

H.  R.  2665  would,  if  enacted  into  law, 
adopt  the  method  of  equal  proportions 
for  use  in  apportioning  the  House  based 
on  the  1940  census.  This  is  the  method 
recommended  by  all  the  authorities.  The 
bill  was  recommended  out  of  the  Census 
Committee  by  almost  a  unanimous  vote. 
It  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  ofiBcials.    It  has  been  voted 


out  of  the  Rules  Committee  by  practi- 
cally a  unanimous  vote,  and  there  is  no 
other  method  that  we  can  adopt  that  will 
render  justice,  according  to  the  testimony 
before  us,  and  as  Arkansas  has  more  peo- 
ple to  retain  this  congressional  seat  than 
Michigan  has  to  gain  it,  Arkansas  and 
Michigan  both  would  be  able  to  retain 
their  present  membership  without  any 
changes,  and  the  passage  of  the  bill  would 
not  affect  any  other  State. 


Apportionment  by  Method  of  Equal  Pro- 
portions Most  Equitable  to  All  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  February  17.  1941 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  de- 
mocracy was  established  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom,  equality,  and  justice. 
We  have  had  rapid  growth  and  develop- 
ment, because  during  the  entire  existence 
of  this  Government  we  have  recognized 
these  principles  and  many  times  sacri- 
ficed in  order  that  they  would  be  pre- 
served. In  the  consideration  of  the 
method  of  apportionment  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  we  should  from 
time  to  time  take  whatever  action  is 
necessary  to  preserve  our  established 
principles,  and  will  more  equitably  serve 
the  rights  and  equalities  so  long  required 
by  this  Government.    If  from  one  period 

of  time  to  another  circumstances  arise 
that  will  work  inequalities,  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  alter  those  circumstances  to  re- 
establish the  most  equitable  and  just 
methods  for  the  whole  of  our  people. 

Under  our  Constitution  each  State 
shall  have  at  least  1  Representative  and 
the  number  of  Representatives  shall  not 
exceed  1  for  every  30,000  people,  and  the 
Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to 
their  respective  numbers,  counting  the 
v.hole  number  of  persons  in  each  State, 
excluding  Indians  not  taxed. 

In  order  to  keep  established  the  prin- 
ciples of  equality.  Congress  has  deemed 
it  necessary  from  time  to  time  during  the 
history  of  this  Government  to  alter  and 
change  the  methods  and  ways  of  appor- 
tionment, and  when  any  particular 
method  worked  an  inequality,  favoring 
one  section  against  the  rights  of  another, 
that  method  was  discarded  and  replaced 
by  one  which  would  more  fairly  preserve 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  all.  I  do  not 
want,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  any  Member  of 
this  Congress  to  feel  that  I  assume  the 
attitude  of  selfishness,  and  advocate  a 
method  or  plan  except  that  which  is 
more  equitable  and  more  nearly  fair  to 
all  of  the  States  of  our  Union. 

Tho  present  method  of  major  fractions 
was  adopted  after  the  census  of  1910. 


It  was  again  used  after  the  census  of 
1930,  but  it  gave  the  same  results  during 
this  period  of  time  as  the  method  of  equal 
proportions.  Under  the  existing  law 
Congress  has  provided  that  both  of  these 
methods  should  be  recognized  in  request- 
ing the  President  to  report  to  Congress 
the  results,  and  it  provides  further  that 
unless  otherwise  established  by  Congress 
within  a  period  of  60  days  from  such 
report  by  the  President  the  method  last 
used  would  automatically  go  into  effect 
and  the  apportionment  established 
accordingly. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  WolcottI  in  his  remarks 
in  the  House  of  February  13.  1941.  made 
a  savage  attack  on  the  proposed  bill, 
H.  R.  2665,  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  GathingsI.  He  said 
it  was  an  attempt  on  someone's  part  to 
deny  to  the  great  sovereign  State  of 
Michigan  equal  representation  under  the 
fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  said  it  was  political  chicanery 
and  that  the  method  known  as  major 
fractions  used  for  30  years  or  more  should 
be  retained.  I  respect  the  gentleman's 
views,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  he  meant 
to  unfairly  accuse  anyone  of  this  House 
of  the  so-called  political  chicanery.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  is  not  taking  a 
view  of  selfishness,  and  I  wonder  if  he 
has  given  any  thought  ^  to  which 
method  is  the  fairer  method,  and  which 
method  would  give  more  equal  represen- 
tation under  the  fourteenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  Does  he  or  anyone 
else  advocate  any  method  that  would 
deny  any  State  equal  representation? 

The  proposed  method  of  equal  propor- 
tions has  been  recommended  as  the  most 
equitable  and  desirable  method  for  many 
years.    Even  though  there  has  been  no 
conflict  in  the  two  methods  during  all 
this  time  until  now,  the  recognized  au- 
thorities,  the   statisticians,   as   well   as 
memt>ers  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  to- 
gether with  many  Members  of  Congress, 
who  have  given  study  to  it  from  time  to 
time,  have  recognized  equal  proportions 
as  being  the  fairest  method,  that  has 
thus  far  been  established,  to  all  States. 
A  former  Republican  member  of  Con- 
gress, and  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Hon.  Clarence  J.  McLeod,  said 
on  this  floor  March  2,  1927,  that  he  had 
gone  into  the  subject  very  thoroughly, 
and  that  the  method  of  equal  proportions 
is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  ratio 
population  to  representatives  or  the  num- 
ber of  people  per  representative,  shall  be 
as  nearly   as   possible   the   same  in  all 
States.    Since  it  is  not  possible  to  make  it 
exactly  the  same  in  all  States,  it  becomes 
a  question  of  making  the  congressional 
districts  as  nearly  uniform  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  them  in  the  apportionment 
of  a  given  number  of  representatives  by 
mathematical     designation;      that     the 
method  of  equal  proportion  accomplishes 
that  result.    He  further  states  that  all 
the  leading  mathematicians  to  whom  the 
question  has  been  referred  have  almost, 
without  exception,  endorsed  the  method 
of  equal  proportion  as  against  the  method 
of  major  fraction. 

If  the  method  then  of  equal  propor- 
tions is  not  adopted,  according  to  those 
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who  have  thoroughly  studied  this  ques- 
tion, the  report  of  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution, the  report  of  the  Census  Bureau, 
mathematicians  of  national  reputation, 
we  will  be  faced  with  another  paradox, 
and  the  sovereign  State  of  Arkansas  will 
suffer  the  consequences  and  be  denied 
theh-  representation  to  which  it  is  en- 
Utled. 

By  adopting  this  method,  Congress  will 
then  have  established  a  method  known 
and  recognized  for  all  these  many  years 
that  will  eliminate  paradoxes  and  as  near 
as  possible  equalize  the  representatives  of 
all  the  States  of  the  Union. 


Use  o{  IrUk  Ports  by  Um  British 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  L  MURRAY 

or  IIOHTAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  February  17  (legislative  day  of 
Thuraday,  February  13),  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY. 
OP   MONTANA 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  relating  to  the 
problem  Has  the  British  Government  any 
right  to  demand  the  Irish  ports? 

There  bting  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Bngllsb  preoe.  or  a  rcBponsible  section 
gf  it.  continues  to  incite  the  Brttlsti  Govern- 
ment to  seize  the  Irish  ports.  As  evidence  of 
the  dangerous  reasoning  of  English  writers 
on  this  subject,  I  quote  from  the  London 
Economist  of  January  18,  1941,  as  foUows: 

"If  the  Irish-ports  question  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  Ufe  and  death,  the  only  thing  to  do, 
as  the  Economist  has  remarked  before,  is  to 
seize  them.  There  will  be  plenty  of  moral 
Justification  for  the  act.  A  policeman  in  pur- 
suit of  a  criminal  can  call  on  the  neutral 
bystander  for  assistance;  and  the  whole  free 
world,  together  with  at  least  half  the  Irish 
people,  acknowledges  that  there  is  a  criminal 
•t  large  in  the  wortd  and  that  Britain  is  the 
policeman." 

The  Economist  goes  on  to  say  that  seizure 
of  the  Irish  ports  is  not  an  action  that  any 
British  Government  would  take  willingly;  "it 
could  only  be  contemplated,"  it  says  "as  a 
last  resort,  and  we  are  a  very  long  way  yet 
from  last  resorts." 

The  Economist  Is  deceiving  its  readers 
when  it  alleges  that  the  United  States  sets  an 
example  to  Ireland  of  obedience  to  the  call 
of  the  British  policeman  to  go  to  Britain's 
assistance.  There  is  no  responsible  individual 
In  the  public  life  of  the  United  States  who 
will  assent  to  the  idea  proclaimed  by  the 
Xx)ndon  Economist  and  by  some  writers  and 
radio  commentators  in  the  United  States,  that 
Britain  as  the  world's  policeman  has  the 
right  to  call  upon  any  independent  neutral 
such  as  Eire,  to  come  to  her  assistance  In 
fighting  the  Axis  forces.  If  this  right  is  held 
to  be  valid  in  the  case  of  Eire.  It  would  be 
held  to  be  valid  also  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States. 

Intemperate  language  of  the  kind  employed 
by  the  London  Economist  Is  not  calculated  to 
help  Britain's  cause  in  the  United  States.  It 
exhibits  a  painful  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 


wartime  psychology  of  the  American  people 
and  of  the  motives  that  inspire  their  support 
of  Britain.    Any  violation  by  Britain  of  the 
legal  and  moral  right  of  Eire  to  maintain  Its 
neutrality  would  have  repercussions  in  the 
United  States,  most  fatal  at  this  time  to  the 
close    friendship    and   understanding   which 
now  exists  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.     As  one 
who  stands  for  aid  to  BriUin  and  her  Allies 
to  the  fullest  extent  short  of  sending  our 
armed  forces  overseas.  I  deplore  the  line  of 
argument  which  incorrectly  holds  Eire  to  be 
an  integral  part  of  a  British  monarchlal  sys- 
tem of  government.    Eire  by  her  constitution 
is  a  separate  and  Independent  and  sovereign 
entity,  owing   no  allegiance   to  the   British 
throne.   Its  form  of  government  is  republican, 
and  whether  one  agrees  with  its  neutrality 
policy  or  not,  as  Americans  we  set  no  example 
which  Eire  should  be  asked  to  follow,  of  a 
complete  abandonment  of  our  neutral  rights 
in  International  law,  such  as  the  Economist 
would  enforce  upon  the  de  Valera  government. 
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The  Fahire  of  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAT  HARRISON 

OF  MISSI5SIFFI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  February  17  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 
OP   NEW   YORK 


Mr,  HARRISON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Mkad]  delivered  a  very 
excellent  address  on  the  future  of 
democracy.  I  ask  that  this  splendid 
address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  in  order  that  it  may  be  given 
wider  circulation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  the  members  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Club  and  to  the  radio  audience,  I  wish 
to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
opportunity  of  participating  in  this  regular 
Saturday  Afternoon  Forum.  It  affords  us 
the  means  whereby  we  may  consider  and  dis- 
cuss weighty  problems  of  the  day. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  at  this  hour 
which  has  greater  interest  than  tlie  probable 
fate  of  democracy  in  the  course  of  the  com- 
ing years. 

The  approach  to  this  problem  includes 
more  than  the  consideration  of  the  proba- 
bility of  democracy's  survival  in  the  world 
of  tomorrow.  We  must  ask  ourselves  two 
questions:  First,  what,  if  any,  is  America's 
respousiblllty  toward  passively  or  actively  de- 
fending democracy  wherever  it  may  exist? 
Second,  what  is  our  responsibility  toward 
actively  imposing  democracy  ujion  people 
outside  the  United  States? 

Before  it  is  possible  to  come  to  any  con- 
clusions on  these  points,  it  Is  necessary  to 
consider  the  real  meaning  of  the  term 
"democracy."  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
numerous  senses  in  which  this  word  has 
been  employed  These  meanings  range  all 
the  way  from  the  Idea  of  a  specific  type  of 
representative  government  to  the  notion  of 
justice  in  the  political  processes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
democracy  exists  In  the  field  of  the  spirit. 


as  distinguished  from  the  material  things  of 
brick  and  stone. 

The  fundajnental  difference  between  the 
attributes  attaching  to  these  two  distinct 
fields  of  human  activity,  that  of  the  ma- 
terial, and  that  of  the  ideal,  may  be  Ulus- 
trated  by  an  Interesting  story  to  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  listening  a  short  whUe 

ago. 

This  story  concerns  a  trip  by  plane  from 
the  unknown  capital  of  China  to  our  own 
Capital  in  Washington.  It  illustrates  the 
necessity  for  eternal  vigilance  In  attending 
and  defending  that  which  we  hold  near 
and  dear. 

The  traveler  described  his  emotions  as  he 
soared  through  the  skies.  His  flight  carried 
him  over  the  Yellow  River,  that  river  whose 
bread  valley  cradled  the  civilization  of  an- 
cient China.  Then  appeared  the  Ganges 
River,  to  whose  banks  have  come  from  time 
immemorial  the  teeming  millions  of  India 
to  wash  away  their  sins.  As  the  voyager 
sped  westward  toward  the  setting  sun,  he 
looked  down  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, once  the  center  of  the  eastern  world. 
Finally,  he  crossed  the  River  Nile,  whose 
green  waters  and  fertile  delta  have  been 
known  to  all  mankind  since  Egrpt  was  in 
her  glory. 

As  the  traveler  passed  over  each  of  these 
mighty  rivers,  he  let  his  mind  turn  back  to 
the  days  when  they  were  the  centers  of 
mighty  governments;  the  arteries  of  great 
civilizations.  Today  the  physical  contribu- 
tions which  those  civilizations  made  to  the 
history  of  man  have  all  but  vanished.  The 
materialistic  accomplishments  of  those  an- 
cient centers  of  the  best  that  the  minds  and 
hands  of  man  could  produce  are  buried  in 
the  silent  dust  of  the  ages.  The  only  visible 
remnants  of  the  glory  that  was  theirs  are  the 
ruins  of  temples  raised  to  pagan  gods  or 
pyramids  built  with  the  sweat  of  slaves. 

But  not  so  temporary  have  been  the  moral 
achievements  of  those  great  historic  socie- 
ties. Whether  the  political  Ideals  to  which 
they  dedicated  themselves  were  those  of  de- 
mocracy or  its  direct  opposite,  those  Ideals 
have  proved  a  continuing,  living  force  to  this 
day  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  nations.  Their 
spiritual  participation  in  the  forging  of  an 
ideal  political  order  has  left  an  imperishable 
mark  upon  the  world's  sense  of  moral  values. 
The  competition  between  the  democratic  and 
the  antidemocratic  ideals  which  existed  In 
those  far-off  days  still  persists. 

Our  Nation  Is  still  young.  We  are  the 
benefactors  of  the  age-old  struggle  for  free- 
dom, handed  down  to  us  by  those  who  estab- 
lished and  by  those  who  preserved  ova  form 
of  government. 

Hence  it  is  important  for  America  to  de- 
cide what  part  It  should  play  in  the  protec- 
tion and  the  preservation  of  the  democratic 
Ideal.  Let  it  not  be  said  at  some  future  time 
by  one  traveling  In  the  skies  over  our  beloved 
land  that  we  have  failed  in  our  obligation  to 
pass  on  to  those  who  follow  us  the  heritage  of 
freedom  and  democracy.  Our  devotion  to 
the  safeguarding,  protecting,  and  transmit- 
ting of  the  democratic  faith  will  determine 
the  character  of  the  pages  which  we  shall 
write  in  history. 

In  order  that  you  and  I  may  make  an  in- 
telligent decision,  it  is  necessary  that  we  have 
some  specific  notion  of  the  democratic  ideal. 
It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  talk  merely  and 
exclusively  in  terms  of  rhetoric  or  figures  of 
speech. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  idea  of  democracy 
is  altogether  synonymous  with  political  free- 
dom for  the  individual  as  a  member  of 
society. 

Thei-e  has  never  been,  at  any  time  In  the 
history  of  human  society,  a  truly  freeman, 
nor  In  the  society  of  nations  a  truly  free 
people.  From  what  is  a  freeman  or  a  free 
people  free?  Certainly  not  from  the  duties 
imposed  by  social  justice  In  the  case  of 
national  society  and  International  justice  in 
relations  between  countries. 
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The  chief  characteristic  of  the  men  who 
promulgated  and  made  effective  reform  laws 
In  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  who  penned 
Magna  Carta  and  who  Inspired  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  American 
Constitution  was  not  freedom  but  rather 
obligation  to  the  ideal  of  democracy.  When 
put  into  practice  this  resulted  in  the 
vindication  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the 
human  personality.  Thus  we  find  the 
qualified  exercise  of  the  freedoms  of  action 
and  speech,  and  the  absolute  Internal 
freedom  of  conscience.  However,  they  are  not 
democracy,  they  are  the  effects  or  conse- 
quences of  democracy. 

Neither  Is  democracy  solely  a  form  of 
government.  It  can  exist  under  a  king  and 
parliament  or  under  a  representative  system 
of  checks  and  balances.  But  democracy  is 
more  than  an  ideal.  It  has  reference  to  the 
actual  conformity  of  practice  to  theory. 
Therefore,  a  nation  which  appears  to  be 
democratic  may  actually  not  be.  Or  it  may 
be  only  partially  democratic  because  of  some 
antidemocratic  Ideal  or  a  failure  to  promote 
international  social  justice. 

The  extent  to  which  democracy  will  survive 
can  be  predicted  accurately  only  by  one  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy.  At  times,  the  beacon 
of  democracy  has  glowed  brightly;  then 
again,  it  has  died  to  a  flicker,  until  It  seemed 
that  it  would  be  snuffed  out.  But  always 
has  It  managed  to  keep  aglow.  Today  we  are 
told  by  the  totalitarian  states  that  democ- 
racies must  go.  The  history  of  man  in 
society  however  gives  assiu-ance  that  the 
torch  of  democracy  which  has  been  developed 
down  through  the  centuries  in  the  gradual 
evolution  of  mankind  will  never  be  ex- 
tinguished. This  world  will  not  be  subjected 
for  long  to  the  wills  of  a  few  v&.ln,  selfish  men. 
We  who  have  faith  in  the  ideel  of  democracy 
are  of  the  firm  opinion  that  this  t3T)e  of 
social  process  ought  to  endure  among  men. 
However,  we  ought  never  undertake  a  world 
crusade  to  Impose  it  upon  those  whose  con- 
sciences may  reject  it. 

It  is  possible  for  peoples  at  times  to  ac- 
cept as  true  the  antidemocratic  ideal  and  to 
build  their  society  upon  that  notion.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  good 
faith  of  their  beliefs.  But  It  Is  for  us  to 
prevent  them  from  Imposing  their  misguided 
convictions  upon  us  or  upon  our  sister  re- 
publics of  Central  and  South  America.  It 
is  beyond  the  field  of  our  duty  to  resort  to 
the  sword  to  prevent  the  impositions  of 
antidemocratic  concepts  upon  European  or 
Asiatic  nations,  however  much  we  condemn 
as  reprehensible  such  fanatical  actions.  Our 
sympathy — our  moral  support — even  our  ma- 
terial support  is  given  without  stint  in  the 
cause  of  democracy  ever3?where.  It  is  only 
when  our  own  fundamental  interests  are 
affected  by  such  aggressions  that  we  have 
the  responsibility  to  act  with  arms. 

Our  democratic  state  is  the  pattern  of 
practically  all  the  countries  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. The  21  republics  are  bound  not  by 
a  common  tie  of  race,  color,  or  religion,  but 
we  are  joined  in  the  common  bond  of  de- 
mocracy. Under  our  good-neighbor  policy  we 
love  our  neighbor  and  we  live  In  peace  and 
enjoy  friendly  relations  with  him.  We  are 
not  envious  of  his  territory,  his  property,  his 
life,  or  his  freedom.  All  the  foreign  "isms" 
with  which  other  people  have  been  lured 
to  destruction  and  slavery  must  be  kept  out 
of  the  Americas.  This  is  not,  however,  to 
deny  the  basic  right  of  our  sister  American 
republics  to  adopt  other  processes  of  gov- 
ernment if  the  time  should  ever  come  when 
they  would  freely  and  in  good  faith  take 
such  action  without  pressure  of  any  kind 
from  abroad. 

We  fervently  pray  that  such  changes  never 
happen.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  means  that 
we  shall  guarantee  the  political  Integrity  of 
this  hemisphere,  not  that  we  shall  dictate 
morals  or  political  theory  to  any  group  of 
people  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  We  rather 
depend  upon  the  force  of  ovu-  example,  not 


the  force  of  compulsion.  It  is  true  that  the 
present  heads  of  the  totalitarian  nations  have 
actually  enslaved  the  population  and  taken 
from  a  despoiled  people  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, of  speech,  and  of  the  press  and  the 
like,  so  that  the  people  are  no  longer  the 
rulers  of  their  own  land.  However,  we  must 
beware  of  the  idea  of  rescuing  people  from 
that  which  they  may  actually  desire,  even 
though  we  may  hate  that  for  which  they 
stand. 

At  the  same  time,  we  demand  that  they 
shall  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  our 
democracy  or  the  democracy  of  any  nation 
so  related  to  us  that  we  shall  be  adversely 
affected.  Here  the  line  is  drawn.  From  this 
stand  we  shall  not  be  deterred.  Thus  democ- 
racy is  at  the  crossroads.  But  in  our  readi- 
ness to  fight  defensively  to  safeguard  it  as 
a  moral  or  political  order,  if  necessary,  in 
this  country  or  hemisphere,  we  must  not 
be  misled  so  as  to  become  the  tool  for  the 
guaranteeing  of  any  particular  status  quo, 
whether  economic,  political,  territorial,  or 
geographical. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  American  people 
to  undertake  the  role  of  a  knight  errant 
moved  solely  by  the  love  of  an  abstract  con- 
ception of  democracy  and  to  go  about  the 
world  at  the  request  of  any  nation  qualifying 
as  a  democracy.  Let  modern  democracies  make 
sacrifices.  Let  them  be  realistic.  Let  that 
democracy  which  Is  strongest  be  the  example 
as  well  as  the  dominant  partner  in  the 
world's  family  of  democracies.  Let  not  un- 
healthy tradition  or  national  pride  or  any 
other  consideration  stand  in  the  way  of 
real  justice  In  the  dealings  among  the 
democracies. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  democracy 
carries  with  It  not  only  the  burden  of  de- 
fending It  and  preserving  It  for  future  gen- 
erations, but  also  in  seeing  that  there  shall 
be  an  equality  fostered  by  it  among  men  and 
nations,  or  among  Its  citizens  and  territories. 
But  what  can  you  and  I  do?  What  is  our 
obligation?  First,  we  must  face  the  facts. 
We  must  admit  that  in  the  clash  between 
the  democratic  and  antidemocratic  nations, 
the  former  have  proved  woeftilly  weak.  While 
the  aggressor  nations  were  devoting  all  of 
their  energies  and  resources  to  building  war 
machines,  preparing  for  the  day  of  battle, 
the  Intended  victims  were  lulled  Into  a  false 
sense  of  security.  And  when  the  rude  awak- 
ening came,  the  seeds  of  dissension  and  dis- 
loyalty sown  by  the  enemy  paralyzed  the 
victim  to  such  an  extent  that  adequate  de- 
fense was  Impossible.  At  a  time  when  the 
aggressor  nations  were  at  the  peak  of  their 
power,  the  democratic  states  were  at  a  low 
ebb.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  act  quickly, 
to  be  ever  vigilant  that  we  may  not  be  caught 
napping.  Under  our  form  of  democracy,  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. Last  autumn  we  waged  an  Important 
campaign. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history  a  major 
political  party  offered  as  its  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  a  man  who  had  already  served  two 
consecutive  terms  In  the  White  House.  That 
campaign  brought  about  sharp  differences  of 
opinion,  particularly  over  the  wisdom  of 
breaking  the  so-called  no-thlrd-term  prece- 
dent. We  can  still  hear  the  cries  of  dicta- 
torship and  usurpation  of  power.  That  issue 
was  decided  by  the  electorate.  But  another 
issue  v/hlch  was  highly  Important  in  that 
campaign  also  was  decided  by  the  people. 
The  citizens  of  this  Nation  approved  the  wis- 
dom, knowledge,  and  statecraft  of  our  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs. 

We  placed  the  stamp  of  approval  on  the 
doctrine  that  our  peace  and  security — yes;  our 
democratic  way  of  life — are  at  stake  and  that 
we  need  prepare  an  adequate  defense. 
Against  whom  are  we  making  ready  to  defend 
ourserves — the  democracies?  No;  they  make 
no  threats  against  us.  They  have  given  every 
Indication  that  they  have  no  desire  to  acquire 


territory  or  to  subject  peoples  of  other  lands. 
It  is  the  dictator  state  which  preaches  the 
power  of  a  victorious  sword  against  which  we 
are  preparing  to  defend.  Likewise  we  must 
guard  against  enemies  placed  in  our  midst  to 
preach  false  doctrines.  We  must  reject,  in 
the  light  of  experience,  those  who  tell  us  that 
we  have  nothing  to  fear.  A  short  time  ago 
that  same  doctrine  was  spread  in  Poland,  the 
Low  Countries,  and  France  by  blind  though 
honest  nationals  or  by  cunning  traitors  with- 
in their  borders.  Men  in  high  places,  driven 
either  by  corruption  or  by  political  expedi- 
ency In  an  effort  to  say  something  pleasing 
to  the  ears,  assured  the  citizens  of  France  that 
her  soldier  was  the  finest  In  the  world,  that 
her  army  was  the  greatest  on  the  earth,  and 
that  her  Maglnot  Line  was  impregnable. 

Today,  half  of  France  is  in  subjection,  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  conqueror — the  other  halt 
is  Impotent  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Her 
army  is  shattered,  her  Maginot  Line  a  mere 
rampart  in  the  new  empire,  her  fleet  unac- 
counted for;  her  political  Independence  a 
memory  of  the  past.  We  must  beware  of  well- 
meaning  friends  and  of  false  prophets  in  our 
midst  •  ^  •  •  men  m  high  places  whc  tell 
us  it  can't  happen  here  •  •  •  that  the 
aggressor  nations  have  no  designs  on  ua 
•  •  •  that  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
are  our  Maglnot  Line.  Likewise,  we  must  be 
careful  lest  we  be  misled  by  those  who  cry 
"warmonger."  when  efforts  are  made  to  warn 
va  of  the  danger  of  our  democratic  way  of 
life.  The  first  blow  against  defenseless  na- 
tions which  have  already  been  subjected  was 
the  accusation  "warmonger." 

In  a  positive  way  we  can  help  in  this  crisis 
by  presenting  a  united  front  to  all  the  world 
in  support  of  all  of  the  branches  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  address  of  the  Attorney  General 
on  this  program  last  week  we  were  advised  of 
the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  treating  subversive  activities  and  sabo- 
tage. The  strength  of  the  Army  and  Navy  is 
being  built  in  accordance  with  the  sound 
judgment  of  military  and  naval  experts  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  time.  The  National 
Defense  Commission  is  attempting  to  secure 
the  maximum  of  efficiency  and  production 
through  loyal  cooperation  of  industry,  agri- 
culture, and  labor.  A  program  to  counteract 
propaganda  activities  of  the  dictatorships  in 
neighboring  states  below  the  Rio  Grande,  has 
been  placed  In  operation.  The  purpose  of 
this  program  is  to  establish  hemisphere  soli- 
darity. 

The  President,  within  his  sphere  of  activi- 
ties, in  cooperation  with  members  of  his  Cab- 
inet and  various  exports,  Is  devoting  his  time 
and  his  energies  In  the  national  interest. 
President  Rocsevelt  is  the  President  of  all  the 
pecple.  He  is  our  leader.  When  he  speaks  he 
speaks  for  democracy;  we  must  stand  behind 
him.  We  must  realize  the  need  for  a  greater 
degree  of  respect  for  all  the  institutions  of 
government — we  must  appreciate  the  influ- 
ence of  religion  which  Is  encouraged  in  a 
democracy — we  must  not  underestimate  the 
dignity  of  citizenship  under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. We  must  rally  behind  our  national 
leadership  and  place  our  collective  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  of  defense  production.  We  can- 
not let  blind  partisanship  or  p>ersonal  griev- 
ances Impede  our  united  progress. 

Intolerance,  bigotry,  and  hate  have  no  place 
In  the  national  picture.  Now  is  the  time  to 
exercise  with  caution  those  qualified  freedoms 
of  action  and  of  speech,  which  are  the  effects 
of  democracy.  Do  not  detract  from  the  dig- 
nity of  our  Government  by  ill-advised.  In- 
temperate, or  hasty  words. 

The  judicictis  exercise  of  the  freedom  of  the 
spoken  or  written  word  adds  to  the  stature  of 
our  democracy.  It  is  in  that  manner  we  may 
promote  the  national  interest.  We  may  dis- 
pose of  or  give  away  the  material  goods  we 
possess — the  things  of  brick  and  stone,  be- 
cause they  are  our  personal  property.  We 
may  even  lay  down  our  lives  in  a  just,  moral 
cause. 
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But  the  thlBg  of  the  spirit  which  we  are 
dlflcuaslng  today,  our  democracy,  la  not  per- 
■onal  property  to  be  bought  and  sold.  It  la  a 
heritage  which  belongs  to  the  future,  to  the 
generaUons  which  are  to  follow.  We  have  a 
■olemn  duty  to  preserve,  to  perfect,  and  to 
tranamlt  It  to  posterity. 

If  you  and  I  embrace  our  responsibilities, 
the  future  of  democracy  will  be  assured. 


SUmp  Collecting 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


<v 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  MXW  TORK 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  February  17  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


BADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JAMES  M.  BiEAD, 
OP   NEW    YORK 


Mr.  MEAD.  Blr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RscoRD  a  radio  address  delivered  by  me 
on  the  Nation-wide  program,  Calling  All 
Stamp  Collectors,  broadcast  over  the 
facilities  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  on  Saturday,  February  8,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At  a  time  when  all  the  world  seems  aglow 
with  the  flres  of  war,  and  when  the  energies 
of  men  and  nations  are  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion. It  Is  plecwaut  to  contemplate  that  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  are  enjoying  the  com- 
forts of  their  homes  this  afternoon.  Thxis 
we  devote  IS  minutes  out  of  the  day  to  dls- 
cxiss  the  pleasant  subject  of  stamp  collecting. 

Stamp  collecting  is  fun.  Anybody  can 
collect  stamps.  It  does  not  necessarily  re- 
quire money;  you  can  save  the  postage  which 
comes  to  you  on  your  letters  as  an  Intro- 
duction to  this  fascinating  hobby.  And  it 
Is  that  word  "hobby"  which  I  am  stressing 
today. 

Should  man  have  a  hobby?  Let  the  doctors 
answer  that  for  us.  'Tdan,"  they  say.  "needs 
some  absorbing  Interest  outside  of  his  regular 
work  to  give  him  relaxation."  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me,  if  you  have  ever  tried  It, 
that  stamp  collecting  Is  the  perfect  answer. 

This  hobby  will  lift  you  out  of  yourself, 
give  zest  and  interest  to  living;  and  when  you 
have  reached  the  traditional  threescore  years 
and  ten  philately  will  make  each  day  a  busy 
one.  You  will  then  find  that  your  stamps 
have  become  a  part  of  you.  an  heirloom 
which  you  may  bequeath  to  those  who  are 
to  carry  on  after  you  have  gone.  Your  chil- 
dren and  your  children's  children  will  enjoy 
yovir  stamps,  for  they  never  go  out  of  style, 
they  never  lose  their  value,  they  never  fail 
to  Interest  young  and  old  alike.  Some  may 
like  the  pictures  on  the  stamps,  some  may 
be  Interested  only  In  the  country  of  origin. 
^some  may  care  only  for  the  depiction  of 
special  events,  others  may  peer  closely  for 
discrepancies  hoping  always  to  come  across 
a  "find."  But  to  all,  regardless  of  age.  edu- 
cation, occupation,  stamp  collecting  offers  an 
unfailing  diversion,  one  that  will  attract 
you  more  as  you  go  into  It. 

Personally  I  <un  jrist  a  novice  at  this 
bobby;  in  fact,  when  I  term  myself  a  coUec- 


toc  I  look  around  furtively  to  make  sure  that 
no  real  phUatellst  Is  grinning  at  me. 

What  do  I  like  best  in  stamps,  and  in 
what  fields  do  I  specialize?  So  far  I  have  no 
pronounced  specialties,  although  sometimes 
I  suspect  myself  of  gravitating  toward  air- 
mall  postage  when  I  look  at  the  walls  of  my 
ofBce  and  note  that  my  air-mail  frames  out- 
number the  others. 

I  suspect  also  that  I  have  a  leaning  toward 
first -day  covers,  which  weakness  is  also  ap- 
parent on  my  office  walls.  Right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  one  of  those  frames  is  an  envelope 
which  came  all  the  way  to  Washington  from 
Georgia,  and  the  only  address  on  It  Is  a 
small  photo  of  myself,  with  this  Inscrip- 
tion: "To  my  son."  I  am  stUl  wondering 
how  that  ever  reached  us. 

Perhaps  also  I  like  unusual  covers,  for  I 
notice  that  they,  too,  have  a  way  of  get- 
ting behind  frames  and  climbing  right  up 
there  on  the  wall  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
collection. 

You  can  see  that  I  am  not  a  specialist; 
that  I  just  like  stamps,  in  any  form,  shape, 
or  manner. 

So  much  for  what  I  like.  Wliat  do  you 
like,  and  what  Is  your  specialty  In  this  new 
game  of  collecting?  I  say  "new"  because, 
after  all,  the  art  is  less  than  a  century  old. 
Yet  in  that  short  space  of  time  It  has  spread 
to  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  em- 
bracing millions  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. 

In  this  common  Interest,  we  collectors  forge 
a  bond  of  friendship  that  survives  the  ill 
feeling  and  hatreds  generated  by  warring 
nations.  Prom  the  four  corners  of  the  earth 
we  communicate  with  one  another.  Inspired 
by  this  fascinating  pastime. 

But  Is  collecting  a  pastime?  Philately  has 
been  defined  as  "an  occupation,  a  recrea- 
tion, an  education,  a  hobby,  a  business,  an 
Investment,  a  pleasure-yielding  study."  In 
fact.  It  can  be  anything  the  collector  wills 
it  to  be. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  outline  In  a  tech- 
nical manner  how  we  may  avail  ourselves 
of  the  many  opportunities  afforded  to  us  by 
the  postage  stamp.  A  great  many  of  you 
have  long  since  foimd  one  particular  phase 
of  stamps  and  stamp  collecting,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  phases,  that  appeals  to  you. 

Some  of  you  became  Interested  as  children 
because  of  the  kind  Interest  shown  by  an 
older  person  who  made  a  gift  of  a  stamp 
catalog  or  sent  you  a  first-day  cover.  In 
your  childish  enthvisiasm  you  eagerly  longed 
for  possession  of  stamps  issued  in  memory 
of  American  statesmen,  familiar  to  the  class- 
room, or  you  were  Intrigued  by  the  mystery 
of  the  name  of  a  distant  country — China. 
Japan,  Arabia,  Egypt — and  you  wished  to 
acquire  stamps  from  those  far-off  countries. 
Others  of  you  became  interested  because  a 
friend  or  acquaintance  invited  you  to  a  local 
meeting  of  one  of  the  numerous  philatelic 
societies.  At  the  meeting  you  found  pleasure 
In  learning  that  the  banker,  the  lawyer,  the 
local  merchant  were  stamp  enthxislasts,  and 
their  enthiislasm  prompted  you  to  Inquire 
further  into  the  subject. 

Perhaps,  you  suffered  the  loss  of  a  loved 
one.  luderwent  serious  financial  losses,  or 
had  your  health  impaired.  For  any  one  of 
these  reasons,  you  may  have  been  advised 
to  turn  to  this  hobby.  No  mttter  how  you 
started,  you  found  that  the  subject  was  one 
of  absorbing  interest. 

This  hobby  has  been  a  source  of  education 
and  relaxation  to  men  In  all  walks  of  life, 
from  shop  clerk  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  President  Roosevelt  is  a  very 
ardent  stamp  collector,  and  because  of  his 
Interest  In  the  subject,  philately  has  received 
a  marked  Impetus  in  the  last  8  years.  We 
are  told  that,  after  the  cares  of  a  busy  day 
In  the.  White  House,  he  retires  to  his  study 
and  finds  diversion  and  relaxation  in  his 
collection. 


No  person  is  too  young  or  too  old  to  pursue 
this  hobby,  nor  too  busy.  You  and  yotur 
children  wUl  find  it  stimulating  and  educa- 
tional; the  whole  family  can  find  a  common 
ground  for  discussion. 

Why  does  everybody  like  to  collect  sUmps? 
That  is  hard  to  explain.  Why  do  some  peo- 
ple collect  match  box  covers  or  antiques? 
In  each  one  of  these  pursuits,  It  Is  the  In- 
terest which  Is  built  up  within  us  which 
leads  us  on,  deeper  and  deeper  Into  the  sub- 
ject. Some  see  art  in  stamps;  some  see  his- 
tory; some  see  inventions,  mankind's  prog- 
ress from  age  to  age;  some  see  noble  per- 
sonages whose  names  have  been  familiar  to 
our  ears  since  infancy;  some  see  adventure, 
valor,  new  fields  of  conquest. 

And  yet  the  stamp  is  but  a  little  thing — 
something  you  can  carry  around  In  your 
vest  pocket — and  you  will  do  exactly  that 
after  you  acqviire  a  valuable  one  and  want 
to  display  It  to  all  your  friends,  along  with 
the  new  baby's  picture.  It  is  little,  it  Is 
true,  but  it  represents  much;  it  has  pur- 
pose, beauty,  history.  More  than  that.  It 
Is  a  s3rmbol;  a  means  whereby  communica- 
tion is  carried  on  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  world — a  unity  and  cooperation  ex- 
pressed in  the  International  Postal  Union 
which.  If  applied  to  all  dealings  among 
nations,  would  make  this  a  better  world 
in  which  to  live. 

Some  day  a  mighty  stamp  will  be  nin 
off  the  presses  of  the  nations  of  the  world — 
the  mightiest  stamp  ever  Issued  because  ot 
Its  breath-taking  significance. 

That  stamp  will  be  the  "stamp  of  peace"— 
a  peace  for  all  nations;  a  peace  denoting 
the  end  of  battle;  the  end  of  tumult  and 
bloodshed;  the  beginning  of  a  return  to 
normal  pursuits;  the  right  to  lead  a  life 
of  happiness  and  simple  pleasure;  the  re- 
siwiption  of  neighborly  relations  with  hands 
stretched  across  the  seas  once  more  in  a 
friendly  gesture. 

That,  to  all  of  us,  will  be  the  most  glori- 
ous stamp  ever  to  come  forth;  It  will  be  the 
answer  to  our  dreams,  to  our  prayers,  to 
our  hopes;  It  will  be  the  messenger  of  glad 
tidings  throughout  the  world. 


Award  of  Contracb  Under  National- 
Defense  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF  MISSOUHI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  February  17  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  KANSAS  CITY 
TIMES  AND  THE  KANSAS  CITY 
JOURNAL 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Kansas  City  Times  of  February  12 
and  one  from  the  Kansas  City  Journal 
of  February  11  having  to  do  with  the 
award  of  contracts  under  the  national- 
defense  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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[From  the  Kansas  City  Times  of  February  12, 
1941]  I 

THE   MmOLE  WEST  INQUIRES 

No  responsible  citizen  of  the  Middle  West 
wants  to  see  the  national-defense  program 
stultified  In  a  selfish  attempt  to  protect  re- 
gional economic  interests. 

Of  course,  the  physical  security  of  the 
country  at  this  moment  must  take  precedence 
over  all  other  considerations.  Of  covirse,  the 
officials  in  charge  of  production  for  defense 
must  award  contracts  on  the  basis  of  ability 
to  deliver  the  required  armaments  with  the 
greatest  possible  efficiency  and  the  least  pos- 
sible delay. 

But  neither  are  the  citizens  of  the  Middle 
West  prepared  to  see  a  national  emergency 
exploited  for  the  benefit  of  particular  indus- 
trialists located  in  particular  areas.  A  sus- 
■plclon  to  that  effect  hM  become  in  recent 
months  distvu'bingly  persistent.  It  has  now 
reached  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Speaking  in  the  Chamber  on  Monday.  Sen- 
ator Haert  S.  Tbuman  declared: 

"There  seems  to  be  a  policy  in  the  national- 
defense  set-up  to  concentrate  aU  contracts 
and  nearly  all  the  manufacturing  that  has 
to  do  with  the  national  defense  in  a  very 
small  area.  This  area  is  entirely  outside  the 
location  which  the  Army  svirvey  itself  has 
shown  to  be  safe.  The  little  manufacturer, 
the  little  contractor,  and  the  little  machine 
shop  have  been  left  entirely  Out  In  the  cold. 
The  policy  seems  to  be  to  make  the  big  man 
bigger  and  to  put  the  little  man  completely 
out  of  business.  There  is  no  reason  for  this 
that  will  stand  up.  because  plans  have  been 
presented  to  the  National  Defense  Committee 
which  would  solve  the  condition  of  the  little 
manufacturer  and  the  little  machine-shop 
owner." 

The  Senator  then  outllnejd  a  "perfectly 
practical  and  concrete"  proposal  presented 
to  the  authorities  in  Washington  by  the  Mid- 
Central  War  Resovurces  Board  for  utilizing 
the  machine  shops  and  small  manufactur- 
ing establishments  of  the  Middle,  West  in  the 
rearmament  program.  Yet  Senator  Truman 
reported  that,  according  to  his  information, 
"from  70  to  90  percent  of  the  contracts  let 
have  been  concentrated  in  an  area  smaller 
than  England."  with  the  undoubted  inten- 
tion of  making  the  "big  manufacturers  big- 
ger and  letting  the  little  men  shift  for  them- 
selves." 

Nor  is  the  Missouri  Senator  alone  in  this 
conclusion.  Senator  Norris.  of  Nebraska,  also 
has  called  attention  to  the  dearth  of  de- 
fense expenditures  so  far  throughout  the 
Middle  West.  "It  does  not  seem  to  me,"  he 
asserted,  "we  are  being  treated  fairly.  •  •  • 
The  time  is  coming  when  the  Nation  Itself 
will  feel  the  resentment  which  is  being  built 
up  in  this  distracted  country." 

Neither  of  these  Senators  can  possibly  be 
accused  of  a  partisan  desire  to  embarrass 
the  administration  in  its  defense  efforts. 
Both  have  been  stanch  supporters  of  the 
President. 

The  Middle  West  is  being  told  that  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  have  led  to  the 
concentrating  of  defense  orders  at  first  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  Detroit  areas,  that  patri- 
otism demands  the  subordination  of  the  fa- 
cilities of  other  regions  and  that  In  time  the 
contracts  will  begin  to  be  spread  out. 

Perhaps  so.  But  the  Middle  West  remem- 
bers how  a  high  protective  tariff  was  foisted 
upon  the  Nation  for  years  In  the  name  of 
patriotism,  but  actually  for  the  profit  of  the 
eastern  seaboard,  and  how  the  Middle  West 
paid  the  bill  in  the  destruction  of  our  foreign 
markets  for  agricultural  commodities.  The 
Middle  West  can  also  remember  how  the 
Panama  Canal  was  built  at  national  expense 
as  a  patriotic  venture  that,  by  coincidence, 
also  greatly  benefited  the  two  coasts  to  the 


economic  detriment  <^  the  Interior  of  the 
country. 

It  Is  against  this  background  of  experience 
that  the  people  of  the  Middle  West  are 
watching  the  present  concentration  of  de- 
fense contracts  and  listening  to  exhortations 
that  they  be  patient — and  patriotic. 

Senator  Norris  has  spoken  of  mounting 
public  resentment.  Senator  Truman  has 
asked  for  an  Investigation  to  ascertain  the 
facts.    Neither  should  be  Ignored. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Journal  of  February 
11,  1941] 

TRUMAN'S  RESOLUTION 

Citing  what  he  believes  to  be  abuses  In 
awarding  defense  contracts  under  the  $l-a- 
year  system.  Senator  Harrt  S.  Truman  has 
Introduced  a  resolution  for  a  Senate  investi- 
gation. He  accompanied  his  resolution  with 
a  detailed  recitation  of  conditions  which  he 
believes  deserve  official  scrutiny. 

The  Senator's  resolution  should  be  passed 
and  the  Investigating  committee  should 
function  for  the  duration  of  the  crisis. 

The  ability  and  probity  of  the  National 
Defense  Commission  Is  beyond  question. 
Seldom  has  a  group  of  men  been  called  upon 
to  perform  so  huge  a  task  In  so  short  a  time. 
Its  members  cannot  Inquire  into  every  con- 
tract or  Inspect  every  tract  acquired  by  the 
Government  for  defense  purpxjses.  This  au- 
thority must  be  delegated  to  military  and 
naval  agencies  which  are  not  responsible  to 
Congress,  or  to  tl-a-year  men  who  also  are 
vrtthout  official  responsibility  since  their 
positions  were  not  created  by  legislative 
enactment. 

The  Washington  Merry-Go-Round  recently 
exposed  on  this  page  excessive  fees  paid  to 
agents  In  the  acquisition  of  60.000  acres  of 
land  for  the  Army  in  southern  Indiana.  The 
disclosures  resulted  in  official  shifts  inside 
the  War  Department.  Pearson  and  Allen 
have  also  discovered  that  $96,000  worth  of 
crops  was  on  the  Indiana  farm  lands  when 
purchased  by  the  Army  and  that  agents  auc- 
tioned off  the  standing  crops  from  the  road- 
side, in  many  cases  to  the  original  owner. 
The  Army  received  a  total  of  $14,000  as 
against  the  valuation  of  $96,000. 

That  the  people  have  confidence  In  the 
administration's  ability  to  arm  for  national 
defense  was  demonstrated  in  the  November 
election.  The  administration  is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  many  persons,  ordi- 
narily hostile  to  its  policies,  are  showing  a 
sudden  Interest  in  the  defense  program  and 
rushing  to  Washington  to  volunteer  their 
services.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
motives  of  all  these  volunteers  beforehand. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  1917  with 
scandalous  results.  In  Prance  soldiers  were 
issued  raincoats  that  would  not  shed  water. 
They  were  armed  with  rifles  whose  barrels 
were  loose  in  the  stock.  Of  the  millions  spent 
on  aircraft,  few  if  any  American  airplanes 
flew  over  the  front  line.  There  were  huge 
profits  in  land  sales  and  camp  construction. 

In  the  next  5  years  several  million  young 
men  will  be  called  from  their  careers  for  a 
year's  military  service  at  small  pay.  Every- 
body will  sacrifice  heavily  to  finance  the  de- 
fense program.  The  men  who  are  drafted  and 
those  who  will  pay  the  cost  at  a  sacrifice  are 
entitled  to  assurance  that  parasites  are  not 
Invading  defense  activities.  There  is  need 
for  a  vigilant  legislative  committee  to  stand 
guard  and  give  them  that  assurance. 

Senator  Truman  is  the  proper  man  to  head 
that  committee.  He  Is  a  stanch  adminis- 
tration supporter  and  he  would  not  turn  the 
committee's  activities  into  shallow  partisan 
heckling.  The  public  Is  back  of  the  defense 
policy  and  It  is  willing  to  dig  deeply  to 
finance  it.  It  has  a  right  to  demand  that 
the  leeches  be  exposed  and  properly  dealt 
with. 


Aid  to  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  February  17  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13).  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  MARK  SULUVAN 


Mr.  MEAD.i  Mr.  President,  there 
should  be  no  partisanship  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  lend-lease  bill.  I  have  not 
seen  any  evidence  of  this  happening. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  recog- 
nized as  a  leading  organ  of  the  Republi- 
can Party,  has  an  excellent  article  by 
the  able  journalist  Mark  Sullivan  in 
Sunday's  issue.  February  16,  1941.  This 
article  definitely  urges  that  America  give 
aid  to  Britain  now.  So  clearly  and 
simply  does  this  statement  by  Mr.  Sulli- 
van in  the  Herald  Tribune  show  the 
exact  status  and  the  possibilities  of  a 
triumph  of  the  democracies  or  an  Axis 
victory,  that  I  ask  that  the  article  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record  so  that  it  may  be 
more  generally  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1941] 
Peril  to  UNnxD  States  or  a  Nazi  Woru).  Mo«s 
Than  Threat  or  Invasion,  Dictates  Help 
roR  Britain  Now — Mark  Sulli\'an  Finm 
Lease-Lend  Bill  Witnesses  Largely  m 
Agreement  Upon  Disastrous  Emcr  *  Hit- 
ler VicTORT  Would  Have  roR  Nation 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 
Washington,  February  15. — In  the  hearings 
before  House  and  Senate  committees  on  the 
lease-lend  bill  much  of  the  testimony  dealt 
with  the  direct  question:  In  the  event  oC 
Nazi  victory  over  Britain,  could  and  would 
Hitler  proceed  at  once  to  invade  the  United 
States? 

The  answers  ranged  from  that  of  Colonel 
Lindbergh,  who  rejected  the  possibility  utter- 
ly, to  that  of  William  C.  Bullitt,  ex-Ambas- 
dor  to  France.  Mr.  BuUltt.  while  alarmist  in 
tone,  abated  somewhat  his  former  expliclt- 
ness.  Last  August  he  had  said :  "The  United 
States  is  in  as  great  peril  today  as  was  France 
a  year  ago,"  and  asked,  "Do  we  want  to  see 
Hitler  in  Independence  Hall,  making  fun  of 
the  Uberty  Bell?    No!" 

The  attitude  of  Wendell  L.  Wlllkle,  as  care- 
fully expressed  In  his  formal  statement,  was 
that.  If  the  Nazis  conquer  Britain,  "Hitler  wlU 
make  war  on  us.  or  on  our  friends  and  allies 
in  this  hemisphere,  when,  as,  and  If  ha 
chooses." 

Between  these  extremes — Hitler  could,  Hit- 
ler couldn't — the  answers  at  the  hearings  cov- 
ered the  whole  range.  The  prevailing  tend- 
ency of  the  better-poised  witnesses  was  to  say 
there  Is  not  great  likelihood  of  Immediate 
attempted  invasion.  But  to  say  this  Is  to  say 
practically  nothing.  Most  of  the  witnesses 
agreed  that  even  if  Hitler  could  not  invade  us 
immediately,  nevertheless  victory  by  him  over 
Britain  would  create  a  condition  practlcaUy 
as  threatening  to  us  as  Immediate  Invasion. 
Triumph  by  Hitler,  the  ending  of  Britain's 
control  of  the  sea.  would  mean  threat  to  ua 
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lor  the  Indefinite  fut\ire.  It  would  put  upon 
us  the  necessity  of  as  much  preparedness  to 
defend  ourseWes  as  If  Hitler  were  actually 
on  his  way  toward  our  shorea. 

TOrAUTARIAN   UNITED  STATtS  FIARED 

While  witnesses  at  these  hearings  differed 
•bout  armed  Invafilon  of  the  United  States  by 
Hitler,  there  was  greater  agreement  by 
thoughtful  persons  about  another  form  of 
threat  that  a  victorious  Hitler  wo\ild  be  to  us. 
This  threat  has  to  do  with  the  way  the  world 
will  be  organized  If  Hitler  wins. 

The  threat  Is  that,  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  organised  by  Hitler  on  a  totalitarian 
basis,  the  United  SUtes  could  not  well  stay 
out;  that  the  United  States  would  be  com- 
pelled to  become  totalitarian,  too.  That  this 
Is  a  real  threat  Is  believed  by  most  of  the 
persons  competent  to  Judge  who  are  known 
to  this  writer.  There  are  exceptions,  and 
some  of  the  exceptions  are  thoughtful  and 
able  men.  But  the  prevailing  judgment  Is 
that  11  Hitler  Imposed  his  totalitarian  system 
on  the  rest  of  the  world  we  wovild  run  the 
risk  of  being  obliged  to  conform  to  the  same 
system.  That  Is  the  reason  It  is  to  our  in- 
terest to  prevent  Hitler  from  achieving  world 
domination. 

Hence,  to  prevent  Hitler  from  achieving 
world  domination  is  the  reason  we  arm  rather 
than  any  immediate  risk  of  Invasion.  We 
arm  quickly  while  there  is  still  time  to  pre- 
vent Hitler  from  getting  world  domination. 
We  can  prevent  it  so  long  as  Britain  survives. 
After  and  If  Britain  Is  conquered,  we  alone 
can  hardly  prevent  Hitler  from  dominating 
the  world. 

To  outline  the  steps  by  which  Hitler  might 
Nazlfy  the  world,  begin  with  the  assumption 
that  he  conquers  Britain.  Thereupon  Hitler, 
with  Italy,  would  dominate  all  central  and 
southern  and  western  Europe.  What  part  of 
Europe  Hitler  did  not  dominate,  the  other 
totalitarian  government,  Russia,  would.  And 
Russia  would  dominate  all  northern  Asia; 
Japtm  would  dominate  eastern  Asia. 

Furthermore,  Hitler  would  dominate  the 
oceans.  The  totalitarian  nations  among 
themselves  would  dominate  substantially  all 
the  world  except  the  Americas,  and  perhaps 
even  South  America.  And  among  the  totali- 
tarian nations  Hitler  would  be  head. 

Hitler  would  proceed  to  nazlfy  the  world 
to  Impose  the  totalitarian  system  on  the 
world.  He  would  begin  by  nazifylng  indus- 
try and  commerce.  This  means  that  Ger- 
many would  extend  to  other  countries  that 
totalitarian  control  over  industry  and  com- 
merce which  she  now  operates  within  Ger- 
many. She  would  take  her  system  and,  so  to 
■p>eak,  stretch  it  to  cover  the  world.  She 
would  do  throxighout  the  world  what  she  has 
already  done  in  Europe,  where  she  has  in- 
corporated into  her  economic  system  such 
Intimidated  satellites  as  Rumania  and  such 
conquered  countries  as  Holland  and  Norway. 

BZaUW    AS    WORLD    CAFITAI. 

Nazi  would  make  all  the  commerce  and 
Industry  of  all  the  world  into  one  xmlt.  head- 
ing up  to  Berlin  and  directed  from  Berlin. 
All  Indtistry  and  commerce  In  all  countries 
would  become  one  large  cartel  operated  by 
the  heads  of  Nasls  In  Berlin.  The  local  in- 
dustries of  the  world  would  be  operated  as  if 
they  were  branches  of  one  factory;  Nazi's 
control  over  world  industry  would  be  like 
Mr.  Henry  Ford's  control  over  his  branch  fac- 
tories. It  would  be  a  control  like  that  of  a 
farmer  who  in  one  field  raises  wheat,  in  an- 
other com.  In  another  alfalfa.  Hitler  would 
require  one  coxmtry,  or  two  or  three,  to  raise 
the  world's  supply  of  cotton.  He  would  re- 
quire another  country  or  coimtrles  to  raise 
the  world's  wheat,  and  so  as  to  other  crops. 
To  a  country  or  countries  he  would  assign 
the  making  of  textiles,  to  others  the  making 
of  heavy  machinery.  Throughout  the  world 
Germany  would  do  the  banking;  she  would 
Impose  on  all  her  own  currency. 


In  thiis  setting  up  a  man-made  map  of 
the    world's    Industry    and    commerce    Ger- 
many would  reserve  certain  ones  for  herself. 
She  would  be  sure  to  keep  the  armament 
Industry — to  assure  her  own  equipment  and 
to  prevent  other  countries  from  arming  for 
rebellion  against  her  system.    For  a  similar 
reason  she  wovQd  probably  reserve  the  mak- 
ing of  airplanes — certainly  the  military  ones — 
to  herself.     She  wotild  reserve  most  of  the 
shipbuilding  for  herself,  or  so  distribute  It 
as   to   make    sure   that   she    should    always 
have  the  strongest  navy  and  also  the  strong- 
est   mercantile    fleet.    She    would    do    the 
major  part   of   the   ocean-carrying   trade   of 
the  world,  as  Britain  does  It  now.     All  the 
trade  routes  of  the  world,  all  the  sea  lanes, 
all  the  separate  centers  of  production  Hitler 
would  weave  Into  one  web. 

COTTLD    WX    STAT    OXTT? 

If  Nazi  had  all  the  rest  of  the  world  thus 
organized,  could  we  stay  out?  We  would  have 
two  choices:  We  could  conform  to  the  sys- 
tem— accept  what  role  In  world  Industry  Nazi 
might  assign  us  to — or  we  could  withdraw 
within  ourselves.  It  Is  a  question  whether 
we  could  even  keep  Latin  America  for  our 
orbit.  Brazil  raises  cotton  which  we  could 
not  practicably  absorb,  having  cotton  of  our 
own,  while  Brazil's  cotton  would  readily  fit 
into  the  Nazi  system.  It  is  the  same  with 
Argentine  beef,  corn,  and  wheat. 

We  could  either  merge  Into  the  nazlfled 
world,  becoming  a  minor  power,  an  economic 
satellite,  or  we  could  try  to  become  a  self- 
contained  nation  without  foreign  trade,  our 
economic  existence  confined  to  trade  within 
our  own  borders. 

The  latter  of  these  choices  would  be  pref- 
erable to  the  first.  But,  most  of  all,  we 
would  prefer  not  to  be  obliged  to  make 
the  choice — we  would  rather  not  have  the 
decision  forced  upon  us. 

To  prevent  that  the  best  way  Is  to  prevent 
Hitler  from  nazifylng  the  world.  To  pre- 
vent that  the  best  way  Is  to  help  Britain 
now.  To  help  Britain  is  the  real  reason  we 
hiury  In  our  arming^ 


A  Livinf  Waf  e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  February  17  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13),  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BIRMINGHAM 
NEWS 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  have  be- 
fore me  an  editorial  published  in  the  Bir- 
mingham (Ala.)  News,  entitled  "A  Living 
Wage."  The  editorial  deals  with  a  recent 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  upholding 
the  constitutionality  of  the  wage-and- 
hours  law, 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 
certain  words  from  the  editorial: 

This  newspaper,  frankly,  was  dubious  of 
the  wage-hour  proposal  when  it  was  enacted, 
chiefly  on  the  gro\ind  that  it  would  impose 
economic  difllculties  which,  we  feared,  would 
cause  BO  many  dislocations  that  It  wo\ild  do 
more  harm  than  good,  especially  In  the  South, 
where  industrial  development  la  not  far  ad- 


vanced. This  fear  has  not  been  borne  out, 
and  there  are  many  evidences,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  beneficial  results  of  the  act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  fuU  in  the  Appendix. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Birmingham  News  of  Pebniary 
8,  1941] 

A  LIVING  WACK 

Now  that  the  constitutionality  of  the  wage- 
hour  law  has  been  completely  upheld  in  the 
unanimous  decision  handed  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  last  Monday,  It  may  be  ex- 
pected that  the  act  will  find  a  greater  degree 
of  public  acceptance.  All  along  It  has  had 
strong  popular  support,  but  there  has  been 
considerable  opposition  to  It,  too.  While  all 
Indications,  such  as  trustworthy  national 
polls  of  public  opinion,  have  shown  a  majority 
of  the  American  people  In  favor  of  enforcing 
minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours  of  work 
by  Federal  regulation,  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  criticism  of  the  legislation  and  Its 
administration. 

Some  of  this  criticism,  no  doubt,  has  come 
from  sources  which  simply  did  not  wish  to 
comply  with  the  wage-hour  law  If  they  could 
possibly  avoid  doing  so  and  which  have 
sought  to  combat  It  by  obstructive  tactics^ 
Much  of  It.  however,  has  been  altogether 
sincere  and  Is  entitled  to  respect.  This  sort 
of  criticism  has  been  directed  not  so  much 
against  the  principle  of  the  act  itself  as 
against  certain  aspects  of  its  application  and 
administration. 

In  this  connection.  It  should  be  realized  all 
round  that  the  wage-hour  program  is  still  a 
new  thing  and  Is  still  In  the  experimental 
stage.  This  means  it  must  proceed  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  by  trial-and-error  processes, 
until  sufficient  experience  Is  acquired  and 
satisfactory  methods  are  devised.  It  is  a  vast 
and  a  highly  complicated  program,  and  there 
shoiild  be  patience  on  all  sides  while  it  is 
getting  under  way. 

The  emphatic  validation  of  the  act  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  we  believe,  will  serve  to  do 
away /With  much  of  the  purely  obstructive 
opposftion  to  the  program.  Besides  making 
the  task  of  administration  less  difficult,  this 
should  permit  more  careful  attention  to  con- 
scientious and  constructive  criticisms  of  ad- 
ministrative procedure,  resulting  In  the  cor- 
rection of  faults  and  errors  and  the  promotion 
of  a  more  cooperative  attitude  all  round. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Wages  and 
Hours  Act,  of  course,  is  to  try  to  assure  at 
least  a  living  wage  to  all  who  work.  The  con- 
cept of  a  living  wage  Is  far  from  being  a  new 
one  In  our  national  life,  but  only  now  are  we 
making  a  national  effort  to  work  toward  that 
goal  through  the  agency  of  government.  Be- 
fore the  enactment  of  this  law  such  legisla- 
tion was  confined  to  States,  and  not  many  of 
them  had  gone  very  far  with  it. 

The  connection  between  the  concept  of  a 
living  wage  and  the  wage-hour  law  was 
brought  out  sharply  In  a  speech  a  few  days 
ago  by  Col.  Philip  B.  Fleming,  administrator 
Qf  the  act,  before  the  Catholic  Conference  on 
Industrial  Problems.  It  was  a  distinguished 
Catholic  prelate  and  social  scientist,  Dr.  John 
A.  Ryan.  who.  as  Colonel  Fleming  said,  "laid 
the  ethical  and  religious  base  upon  which 
much  State  minimum-wage  legislation  and 
the  present  Federal  wage-and-hour  law  may 
be  said  to  have  been  built." 

This  Father  Ryan  did  in  his  classic  study, 
A  Living  Wage,  first  published  in  1906.  In 
that  study  he  wrote : 

"The  universal  application  of  the  living- 
wage  principle  would  cause  an  immense  im- 
provement in  our  industrial  and  social  condi- 
tions. •  •  •  It  would  go  far  toward  re- 
moving those  plague  spots  of  our  cities  in 
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which  thousands  upon  thousands  of  human 
beings  are  able  to  obtain  only  a  fraction  of 
the  requisites  of  physical  health  and  com- 
fort, and  are  foredoomed  from  Infancy  to 
mental  and  moral  degeneracy.  Of  the  mil- 
lions who  are  now  above  the  low  economic 
depths  and  yet  below  the  place  of  a  decent 
livelihood,  thousands  woxtld  be  freed  from 
the  necessity  of  working  at  an  age  when  they 
ought  to  t>e  In  school;  •  •  •  and  thou- 
sands of  young  men  who  caimot  now  contem- 
plate marriage  would  be  able  to  become  heads 
of  families  and  live  as  normal  human  beings. 
•  •  •  Our  "perpetual  danger  of  overpro- 
duction" would  be  greatly  diminished,  owing 
to  the  enlarged  consuming  power  of  the 
wage-earning  class.  For  the  same  reason,  a 
demand  would  be  created  for  the  services  of 
the  greater  number  of  those  who  are  now 
constantly  unemployed.  Finally,  the  Na- 
tion's gain  In  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
health,  and  In  the  Increase  of  contentment 
and  good  feeling  among  Its  citizens,  would 
Insure  Its  continued  preeminence  among  the 
world's  happiest,  most  vigorous,  and  progres- 
sive peoples." 

This,  as  Colonel  Fleming  remarked,  was  a 
venture  Into  prophecy  which  now  appears  to 
have  been  rather  sure-footed.  Certainly  the 
principle  of  a  living  wage,  of  which  Father 
Ryan  was  one  of  only  a  few  outstanding  advo- 
cates 35  years  ago,  now  has  general  recog- 
nition. 

In  1906,  Father  Ryan  gave  an  estimate  of 
$600  a  year  as  approximately  a  living  wage, 
sufficient  to  provide  food,  clothing,  and  shel- 
ter for  a  family  of  five,  a  moderate  amount  of 
amusement  and  recreation,  some  savings  for 
emergencies,  and  for  fulfilling  In  a  becoming 
manner  the  obligations  Imposed  by  charity 
and  religion. 

Since  then,  of  course,  our  scale  of  living 
has  advanced  a  great  deal,  and  the  estimate 
of  $600  a  year,  it  will  be  generally  agreed, 
would  be  far  from  adequate  as  a  living  wage 
today.  In  fact,  when  Father  Ryan  revised 
his  book  in  1919,  he  estimated  that  the  mini- 
mum cost  of  decent  living  for  a  man,  his 
wife,  and  three  children  was  between  $1,400 
and  $1,500  a  year.  Today  It  probably  would 
not  be  far  from  such  a  figure,  one  way  or 
the  other.  WhUe  the  price  level  is  not  so  high 
today  as  it  was  In  1919,  the  goods  and  services 
m  general  use  today  are  greater  In  number. 
The  present  basic  statutory  minimum 
under  the  wage-hour  law  provides  $624  a 
year  at  full  time  at  30  cents  an  hour.  This, 
as  Colonel  Fleming  remarks.  Is  a. trifle  more 
than  the  1906  estimate  of  a  living  wage,  but 
less  than  half  the  1919  estimate.  Yet  It  Is 
possible  to  prove  by  experience,  the  Admin- 
istrator added,  that  the  present  mlnlmvun 
wage  standard  Is  bringing  about  In  some  de- 
gree the  benefits  Father  Ryan  predicted  35 
years  ago. 

This  newspaper,  frankly,  was  dubious  of 
the  wage-hour  proposal  when  it  was  enacted, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  It  would  impose 
economic  difficulties  which,  we  feared,  would 
cause  so  many  dislocations  that  it  would 
do  more  harm  than  good,  especially  in  the 
South,  where  industrial  development  is  not 
far  advanced.  This  fear  has  not  been  borne 
out,  and  there  are  many  evidences,  on  the 
contrary,  of  beneficial  results  of  the  act. 

There  remain,  naturally,  many  problems  to 
be  worked  out  before  the  administration  of 
the  wage -hour  law  can  be  pronounced  an  un- 
qualified success.  But  progress  has  been 
made,  and  the  hope  will  be  general  that  It 
will  continue. 

The  success  of  legislation  of  this  nature  is 
heavily  dependent  upon  intelligent  adminis- 
tration and  a  cooperative  spirit  on  the  part 
of  all  concerned.  That  should  be  borne  con- 
stantly  In  mind. 
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New  Frontiers  for  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  February  17  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13).  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  THOMAS  E.   DEWEY 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  of  New 
York,  on  February  12,  1941,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Lincoln  Day  banquet  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
title  of  the  address  was  "New  Frontiers 
for  America." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Eighty  years  ago,  on  the  4th  of  March,  the 
first  Republican  President  took  the  oath  of 
office.  He  became  the  head  of  a  nation  bit- 
terly divided,  a  nation  half  slave  and  half  free. 

With  tolerance  and  humility  he  labored  for 
4  long  years  that  this  country  might  become 
a  single  Indivisible  nation  in  which  all  men 
should  be  forever  free. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  participate  in  this,  the 
first  congressional  Lincoln  Day  dinner  in  the 
city  of  Washington  Here  Abraham  Lincoln 
labored  and  died  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
equality,  and  national  unity.  Nothing  we  can 
say  can  brighten  the  Ivister  of  his  life.  Only 
by  deeds  can  we  keep  alive  the  principles  for 
which  he  lived. 

Many  of  the  problems  of  today  are  strangely 
reminiscent  of  those  of  80  yeeirs  ago.  Hot 
words,  Instead  of  reason  and  argiunent,  were 
\ised  then  as  they  are  today.  There  were 
those  In  1863  who  said  the  problems  of  Amer- 
ica could  only  be  solved  by  a  dictatorship. 
In  those  days  the  demand  for  dictatorial 
power,  strangely  enough,  came  from  the  oppo- 
sition. In  his  agonizing  search  for  a  compe- 
tent general,  Lincoln  had  decided  to  appoint 
"Fighting  Joe"  Hooker,  a  bitter  critic  not  only 
of  the  conduct  of  the  wair,  but  of  Lincoln  him- 
self. General  Hooker  had  publicly  stated  that 
a  dictator  was  needed,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  Yet,  such  was  the  humility  of  spirit 
of  Lincoln  that  he,  nevertheless,  appointed 
Hooker  as  commanding  general  of  the  armies. 
In  a  letter  of  advice,  he  wrote  to  Hooker:  "I 
have  learned  of  yoiir  recently  saying  that  both 
the  Army  and  the  Government  needed  a  dic- 
tator. Of  course,  it  was  not  for  this,  but  in 
spite  of  it,  that  I  have  given  you  the  com- 
mand. Only  those  generals  who  gain  suc- 
cesses can  set  up  dictators.  What  I  now  ask 
of  you  is  military  successes  and  I  will  risk  the 
dictatorship." 

So,  too.  there  were  those  In  both  parties 
who  said  the  Union  was  unnecessary.  They 
said  the  North  could  live  separate  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  South.  They  said  It  could 
successfully  isolate  itself  from  the  world. 
But  Lincoln  firmly  stood  for  the  broader  view. 
Neither  he  nor  his  party  would  accept  the 
isolationist  point  of  view.  Lincoln  was  no 
appeaser.  Yet  he  woxild  not  go  to  war  until 
the  division  of  the  Nation  had  actually  been 
commenced  by  acts  of  war  against  the  Central 
Coveriunent. 


Now  we  are  again  In  a  period  of  national 
crisis.  The  world  Is  torn  by  a  death  strug- 
gle in  which  free  nations  are  defending 
themselves  against  brutal  aggression.  The 
strength,  the  unity,  and  the  'singleness  of 
purpose  of  the  American  people  are  being 
put  to  test.  At  such  a  time  grave  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  the  minority  party.  It  m\ist 
fiilflll  Its  democraUc  function  of  acting  as  a 
check  upon  the  excesses  of  the  majority. 

In  so  doing  the  minority  party  is  always 
subject  to  misimderstanding.  Such  misun- 
derstanding is  intensified  when  the  party  in 
power  calls  for  national  unity  In  one  breath 
and  then.  In  the  next,  launches  a  program 
of  first  Importance  without  so  much  as  a 
gesture  of  consultation  toward  the  minority. 
Such  misunderstandings  are  Inevitable  when 
the  administration  demands  unprecedented 
grants  of  power  from  the  Congress  and  later 
disavovt's  any  Intention  of  using  one  after 
another  of  these  same  grants  of  power. 

Whatever  the  purpose.  If  any,  of  these 
shifting  demands,  one  result  has  been  to  Im- 
peril the  essential  unity  of  the  Nation  in  a 
time  of  crisis.  Another  result  has  been  to 
raise  a  false  confusion  as  to  the  position  of 
the  minority  on  the  grave  issues  involved. 
On  this  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth  I  should 
like  to  remind  those  enemies  of  the  two-party 
system  who  would  create  the  one  and  only 
super  party  that  the  Republican  Party  has 
a  unity  of  pxirpose  which  once  saved  the  Na- 
tion from  destruction  and  is  prepared  to  do 
so  again. 

That  unity  of  purpose  is  clear — we  are  de- 
termined, at  whatever  sacrifice,  that  con- 
stitutional government,  the  supreme  power 
of  the  people  and  human  freedom  shall  pre- 
vail In  the  United  States  of  America.  What- 
ever the  Issue  we  shall  be  found  united  to 
those  ends. 

We  stand  for  the  strongest  miUtary  and 
naval  forces  our  Nation  can  produce.  With 
equal  firmness.  I  believe  our  party  stands  al- 
most unanimously  for  all-out  aid  to  the 
heroic  people  of  Great  Britain.  We  favor  such 
aid  because  ve  believe  with  all  our  hearts 
and  all  our  souls  In  rendering  all  possible  aid 
to  free  men  resisting  tjrrants  who  would  en- 
slave them.  Free  Americans  have  always 
despised  swaggering  braggarts  who  wage  war 
on  small  nations  and  helpless  minorities. 

By  the  same  token,  we  believe  that  in  ren- 
dering such  aid  we  mtist  do  so  within  the 
democratic  process  or  we  destroy  the  very 
purpose  of  otir  acts. 

The  lease-lend  bill  as  originally  proposed 
by  the  present  administration  was  dangerous, 
unwise  and,  by  confession  of  the  administra- 
tion today.  In  many  aspects,  unnecessary. 
Yet  there  was  a  demand  on  the  part  of  many 
that  the  bill  should  be  enacted  with  neither 
debate  nor  even  a  fair  hearing. 

At  the  insistence  of  the  minority,  the  bill 
has  been  carefully  considered.  As  an  Ameri- 
can I  am  proud  of  the  fair  hearings  given  to 
both  sides  by  the  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  Democracy  has  been  strength- 
ened in  the  process,  and  the  majority  has  ac- 
cepted important  amendments  which  have 
removed  many  of  the  original  dangers  while 
in  no  way  weakening  full  aid  to  Great 
Britain. 

The  debate  is  now  starting  in  the  Senate. 
I  know  that  it  will  be  in  the  same  temperate 
spirit  as  that  in  the  Hovise.  With  some  nec- 
essary further  reservations  of  power  to  the 
people  through  the  Congress,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  Hovise  bill  will  be  adopted.  Speak- 
ing for  myself  alone,  I  hope  it  will  be.  I  also 
hope  It  will  be  in  such  form  that  it  can  be 
adopted  with  the  support  of  both  parties, 
serving  notice  on  the  world  that  the  Ameri- 
can democracy  in  full  flower  is  a  strong  and 
united  nation. 
We  shall  aid  those  who  fight  for  freedom. 
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And  we  shall  do  bo  while  preserving  freedom 
at  home.  God  wUllng.  freemen  everywhere 
will  prevail. 

While  we  build  our  national  defenses  and 
aid  freemen  abroad,  we  must  never  lose  sight 
of  our  grave  problems  at  home.  We  must 
remember  that  this  is  not  only  a  war  at  arms 
but  a  revolutionary  war  of  ideas.  Looking  to 
the  future,  we  must  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
far-reaching  adjustments  that  follow  any  war 
which  has  engaged  such  a  large  part  of  the 
world.  We  must  also  prepare  to  meet  our 
Bocial  and  economic  problems,  which  will  be 
broader  and  more  acute  than  ever  before. 

Even  before  the  impact  of  war.  we  in  this 
country  had  been  passing  through  a  period  of 
great  social  and  economic  change.  The  na- 
tional emergency  in  which  we  now  And  our- 
selves has  not  altered  that  fundamental 
trend.  Rather  It  has  deepened  and  intensi- 
fied it.  In  attempting  to  meet  the  problems 
of  depression,  the  Government  greatly  ex- 
panded its  activities,  took  on  new  powers,  and 
intervened  more  and  more  In  the  life  of  the 
Nation.  For  a  while  we  all  hoped  that  a 
normal  revival  of  business  activity  would 
bring  an  end  to  the  growth  of  Government 
Intervention.  Perhaps  this  might  have  oc- 
curred if  industrial  recovery  had  been  per- 
mitted to  take  place. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  we  did  not  achieve  any 
measure  of  natural  economic  recovery  up  to 
the  time  Europe  became  engulfed  in  war. 
Now  we  see  industry  stimulated  and  em- 
ployment increased  solely  as  a  result  of  huge 
expenditures  for  rearmament. 

No  one  will  pretend  that  such  recovery  is 
In  any  sense  either  secure  or  permanent. 
When  It  comes  to  an  end  we  will  be  left 
with  new  and  even  more  dlfBcuit  problems. 
In  the  years  ahead  we  shall  have  to  seek 
our  salvation  in  a  world  shattered  and  torn 
by  the  destruction  of  total  war.  We  shall 
have  to  carry  forward  our  national  destiny 
under  the  burden  of  an  enormous  debt  and 
without  having  achieved  any  fundamental 
solution  of  our  domestic  problems.  Under 
these  circumstances  It  Is  Inevitable  that  gov- 
ernment wUl  continue  to  play  a  vital  role. 
Government  Intervention  In  the  economic 
life  of  this  country  Is  now  a  national  neces- 
sity. It  cannot  be  avoided,  and  it  need  not 
be  destructive  of  an  honest  system  of  free 
enterprise. 

Enormous  human  and  economic  pressures 
will  be  at  work,  forcing  government  to  mod- 
ify more  and  more  the  workings  of  the  free 
market  and  of  the  system  of  free  enterprise. 
I  think  that  this  condition  Is  today  very 
widely  recognized  among  our  people. 

Some  attempt  to  tell  us  that  we  will  have 
to  abandon  our  previous  conception  of  gov- 
ernment. There  are  some  In  high  places, 
etc.:  they  would  have  us  believe  that  only  a 
totalitarian  state  can  meet  modem  economic 
problems.  That  counsel  I  utterly  and  com- 
pletely reject. 

The  whole  conception  of  totalitarianism  Is 
alien  to  the  temperament  of  the  American 
people.  Our  problem  Is  to  adjust  ourselves 
to  the  new  conditions  of  Government  Inter- 
vention, while  still  retaining  the  essential 
spirit  of  a  free  and  enterprising  people  oper- 
ating within  the  democratic  system.  I  am 
wholly  confident  of  our  ability  to  make  that 
radical  readjustment. 

The  one  essential  requisite  Is  that  govern- 
ment must  be  operated  In  the  spirit  of  para- 
mount concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
as  Individuals.  The  essence  of  the  totali- 
tarian spirit  Is  that  the  Individual  counts 
for  nothing  and  that  the  state  Is  all  im- 
portant. aU  devouring,  all  powerful.  The 
essence  of  democracy  is  that  the  welfare,  the 
happiness,  the  freedom,  and  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  individual  must  be  preserved. 

I  believe  that  under  our  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, guaranteeing  equal  rights  to  all. 
we  can  and  we  will  work  our  way  through 
this  dll&cult  period  that  lies  ahead.  Issues 
may  change  from  day  to  day.  but  the  steady 


adherence  to  principles  can  keep  our  country 
both  strong  and  free. 

I  conceive  this  to  mean  that  government 
must  continuously  aim  at  the  foUowing 
objectives: 

First.  The  maintenance  of  equal  opportu- 
nity for  all  people  to  share  to  the  fullest 
measure  In  the  economic  benefits  of  the  so- 
ciety in  which  they  live. 

Second.  The  protection  of  the  weak  from 
exploitation  by  the  strong. 

Third.  The  maintenance,  subject  to  rea- 
sonable social  safeguards,  of  a  free  economic 
system,  with  the  profit  motive  as  the  only 
spur  yet  Invented  by  man  to  create  newer 
and  broader  comforts  for  all  the  people. 

Fourth.  Maintenance  of  a  national  Gov- 
ernment strong  enough  to  achieve  those 
ends,  but  absolutely  free  from  the  control 
of  any  group  or  class. 

By  adherence  to  these  principles  we  can 
maintain  our  system  and  continue  to  make 
progress.  But,  unless  we  approach  this  pub- 
lic responsibility  with  an  open  mind  and  a 
firm  determination  to  serve  the  great  mass 
of  all  the  people,  we  shall  Ignobly  and  de- 
servedly fall. 

Today  our  energies  are  concentrated  upon 
the  enormous  task  of  building  up  our  arms 
and  sending  aid  to  Britain.  These  things 
are  vital.  But  we  must  not  delude  our- 
selves that  the  defeat  of  the  totalitarian 
powers  alone  will  solve  our  problems.  That 
is  essential,  but  it  Is  not  enough.  Even 
while  we  go  forward  with  the  work  of  na- 
tional defense,  it  is  not  too  soon  to  lay 
plans  for  meeting  the  problems  of  our  in- 
dustrial society  in  the  post-war  world.  The 
fvmdamental  challenge  of  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  has  not  been  solved.  For 
the  moment  it  is  submerged.  But  when  we 
have  triumphed  over  the  present  emergency 
the  challenge  will  stUl  be  there,  grimly  wait- 
ing for  the  solution  we  have  thus  far  failed 
to  find. 

We  produce  in  the  United  States  more 
food  of  all  kinds  than  we  can  consvune. 
The  farmer  Is  burdened  with  surpluses,  yet 
millions  of  our  people  have  too  little  food, 
minions  of  children  do  not  have  the  right 
things  to  eat.  With  almost  unlimited  re- 
sources for  the  building  of  homes,  and  with 
widespread  unemployment  in  the  building 
Industry,  tens  of  millions  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens are  living  under  Insanitary,  squalid, 
and  even  dangerous  housing  conditions. 

Countless  new  inventions  and  new  prod- 
ucts are  awaiting  development.  Yet  capital 
lies  Idle,  and  new  Industry,  In  recent  years, 
has  made  almost  n-^ne  of  Its  customary  prog- 
ress In  absorbing  technological  unemploy- 
ment. It  has  remained  for  war  to  rescue 
our  older  industries  from  stagnation.  A 
rearmament  boom,  and  staggering  Govern- 
ment deficits  are  temporarily  reducing  the 
number  of  unemployed,  but  there  are  still 
millions  of  men  and  women  who  want  to 
work  and  can  find  no  employment.  Here, 
again,  the  end  of  the  war  boom  will  leave 
us  with  the  same  old  problems  still  un- 
solved. 

The  unavoidable  concliosion  Is  that  our 
whL^e  domestic  problem  lies  ahead  ot  us. 
We  have  only  put  patches  on  the  wounds 
In  the  last  decade.  We  have  bought  and 
paid  for  them  with  Government  deficits. 
Social  gains  have  been  made  but  they  rest 
upon  the  Insecure  foundation  of  a  mount- 
ing debt.  Economic  opportunity  has  ac- 
tually declined.  Real  social  and  economic 
secvirlty  have  yet  to  be  achieved.  In  a  rev- 
olutionary age.  our  own  peaceful  evolution 
must  not  only  continue  but  accelerate. 
There  can  be  no  looking  backward  In  the 
times. 

Looking  ahead,  any  program  consistent 
with  the  historic  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  must  include  the  following: 

First.  An  unswerving  determination  to 
solve  our  problems  by  constitutional  means 
within  the  framework  ol   a  free  republic. 


Second.  An  opportunity  to  work  and  get 
ahead  for  every  able-bodied  man  and  woman 
In  the  country. 

Third.  A  better  standard  of  living  achieved 
through  progressive  encouragement  of  more 
and  cheaper  goods  for  the  masses  of  our 
people. 

Fourth.  A  broader  program  of  social 
security,  embracing  unemployment  and  old- 
age  insurance.  We  must  have  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  adequate  benefits  In 
these  fields  we  have  barely  made  a  start. 

Fifth.  Medical  and  hospital  insurance  for 
those  of  our  people  who  now  have  little  or 
no  medical  or  hospital  facilities  when  they 
are  ill.  This  must  be  accomplished  while 
preserving  the  absolute  independence  ot  the 
medical  profession  and  the  right  of  the 
patient   to  choose  his  own   doctor. 

Sixth.  A  broad  industrial  decentralization 
must  become  a  part  of  any  program  The 
American  slum  shall  become  a  thing  ol  the 
past  while  most  American  workers  will  ulti- 
mately live  In  their  own  homes  on  their  own 
plots  of  land. 

These  are  some  of  the  obJecM^s  ot  In- 
dustrial society  which  will  a«l  a^t  be 
parts  of  any  program  for  tW  futuie  of 
America  All  elements  of  our  ibclety— labor, 
business,  and  the  farmer — will  share  In  the 
benefits  of  such  a  program.  The  road  to 
these  goals  is  neither  direct  nor  easy.  But 
let  there  be  no  mistake — these  goals  must 
be  our  constant  objective  and  the  only 
question  is  the  means  by  which  we  shall 
reach  them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
swifter  progress  and  the  happier  passage  to 
these  ends  will  be  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Republican  Party  and  that  for  one 
reason :  Becaiise  the  Republican  Party  whole- 
heartedly believes  In  the  system  of  free  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

We  have  now  had  23  years  in  which  to 
study  the  Marxian  revolution  of  Russia  and 
8  years  to  study  the  National  Socialist  revo- 
lution In  Germany.  Not  only  are  the  objec- 
tives still  mere  words  in  those  countries,  but 
In  the  process  their  people  have  lost  all 
spiritual  values  and  human  freedoms  In  ex- 
change lor  an  economic  Illusion. 

We  have  now  had  8  years  in  which  to  watch 
the  progress  of  our  own  present  administra- 
tion which  neither  believes  wholeheartedly 
in  the  system  of  free  enterprise  nor  in  any 
other  system  yet  discovered.  The  lessons  of' 
these  years  must  not  be  lost.  Unless  those 
who  understand  and  believe  In  our  system 
move  forward  to  make  It  work,  those  who  do 
not  understand  or  believe  In  It  will  seize 
control. 

In  the  years  ahead,  our  Government  must 
learn  to  use  its  vast  powers  tolerantly  and 
wisely,  never  yielding  upon  the  ultimate  ob- 
jectives. It  can.  In  proper  hands,  encovirage 
the  development  of  undreamed-of  enterprise, 
countless  inventions,  and  technical  skills 
which  will  make  possible  the  achievement  of 
our  social  objectives. 

Management  will  learn  to  sit  down  with 
labor  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  not 
merely  of  hours  and  wages,  but  of  efficient 
and  ever  more  efficient  production  and  dis- 
tribution. In  that  process  labor  and  man- 
agement will  learn  more  of  each  other's 
problems  and  also  learn  to  think  ever  more 
of  the  problem  of  the  ultimate  consumer. 
Constructive  labor  leadership  Is  already 
broadly  studying  these  problems.  Manage- 
ment Is  already  showing  signs  of  Industrial 
statesmanship.  In  some  industries  much 
progress  has  already  been  made  and  more  Is 
to  come.  Those  industrialists  who  do  not 
learn  the  lesson  will  soon  find  the  error  of 
their  ways.  Public  opinion  and  effective 
competition  will  see  to  that. 

This,  In  brief.  Is  a  partial  statement  of  ob- 
jectives. It  Is  far  from  complete.  Whole 
sections  of  our  population  are  still  awaiting 
the  effects  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
delivered  nearly  80  years  ago.  In  many  sec- 
tions of  our  country  education  Is  still  frag- 
mentary.   In  many  industries  racial  and  re- 
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liglous  prejudices  still  prevail.  In  many  in- 
dustries and  labor  groups  the  Negro  is  still 
excluded  from  the  reasonable  opportunity  to 
which  his  ability  and  his  capacity  entitle  him. 
Within  the  framework  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment these  Intolerances  and  injustices 
can  surely  be  removed. 

Again  the  question  will  be  raised  by  de- 
featists whether  our  failures  are  not  proof  of 
incapacity.  To  them  I  say  there  can  be  no 
failure  until  we  have  intelligently  tried. 
Moreover,  ours  Is  the  only  way  yet  devised 
by  which  men  may  try  and  fail  and  live  to 
try  again,  not  as  slaves,  but  as  free  men. 


Tribute  to  Former  Senator  Reed  Smoot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OP  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  February  17  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BT    HON.     ELBERT    D. 
THOMAS.  OF  UTAH 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio 
message  prepared  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Utah,  Hon.  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  and 
delivered  over  station  KUTA  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  in  honor  of  former 
Senator  Reed  Sihoot. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Smoot  has  closed  a  career  of 
strength  and  attainment.  He  has  been  a 
chxarch  leader,  he  has  been  acclaimed  by  the 
electorate,  he  has  been  a  national  leader. 

It  Is  not  odd  that  one  who  represented  an 
opposite  political  party  with  widely  modified 
views  on  public  policy  should  speak  a  eulogy 
of  Senator  Smoot.  After  all,  we  had  so  much 
in  common.  We  loved  Utah  dearly.  We  re- 
spected the  Senate.  We  have  both  had  an 
unswerving  loyalty,  I  am  sure,  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation  and  toward  its  Government. 

Utahans  in  Washington  were  deeply  shock- 
ed and  saddened  by  Senator  Smoofs  passing. 
Imagine  yourself  to  be  a  boy.  if  you  will,  at 
the  crossroads  of  youth,  "broke"  but  ambi- 
tious, half  through  college,  not  too  hopeful 
that  the  world  or  any  fraction  thereof  could 
help  you.  Then  someone  says  to  you,  "Write 
Senator  Smcot,"  and  the  doors  are  opened  to 
you  to  opportunity,  even  greatness.  It  Is  no 
wonder  that  Utahans  In  Washing^n  were 
shocked  and  saddened  at  his  passixig.^He  had 
been  for  decades  the  mentor  of  many  of  these 
good  people.  In  the  deepest  humility.  If  I 
were  given  to  envy,  I  shovild  envy  having  their 
trust  and  fellowship,  having  their  open  ad- 
miration, and  I  should  be  happy  to  know 
that  the  seeds  which  I  had  planted  had  grown 
into  such  a  splendid  garden. 

One  cannot  quarrel  with  things  like  these. 
Reed  Smoot  observed  the  World  of  Wisdom 
strictly,  and  those  In  and  out  of  the  church 
will  not  be  offended,  but  many  thousands 
were  encouraged,  at  his  example  In  morality. 

In  the  Senate  he  did  many  routine  things 
which  less  hard  working  or  more  spectacular 
men  would  refuse  to  do.  He  worked  and 
worked  hard.  It  Is  a  thankless  job  to  be- 
come a  tfix  expert.  So  long  as  our  tariff 
policy  was  in  the  reign,  as  partly  contrasted 


with  our  trade-agreement  policy  of  the  HxUl 
administration.  Senator  Smoot  made  cred- 
itable bargains  for  Utah  industries.  High 
tariff  was  part  of  ovir  national  policy  long 
before  Senator  Smoot  was  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  this  being 
our  national  policy  it  is  to  the  eternal  credit 
of  my  predecessor  In  the  Senate  that  he  never 
missed  an  opportunity  to  place  Utah  industry 
up  there  on  top.  This  is  to  say  that  he  was 
vigilant,  patriotic,  conunanding.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  worker.  I  honor  him  for  his 
sincerity  and  his  capacity  for  effort. 

Senator  Smoot  was  plain  spoken.  He  was 
not  ambidextrous  politically.  A  good  cam- 
paigner, he  nevertheless  was  not  wily  or  art- 
ful. He  presented  his  arguments  in  a  forth- 
right manner  and  did  not  hedge  when  an  issue 
was  presented.  He  made  a  strong  fight  and 
^a  good  effort,  but  definitely  was  not  an  oppor- 
tunist. He  did  not  know  how  to  be  dishonest 
with  a  piece  of  legislation  as  with  money.  So 
far  as  my  whole  career  of  public  study  of 
personalities  may  lead  me,  I  cannot  find  one 
sham  statement,  false  premise,  or  act  of  mis- 
representation In  his  public  career.  In  Wash- 
ington let  me,  above  all  places,  commend  his 
memory  that  he  was  not  cute,  covert,  or  sly. 
On  the  contrary,  his  political  nranllness  was 
something  one  must  admire  and  revere. 

Senator  Smoot  handled  his  mall  as  capably, 
efficiently,  and  promptly  as  any  person  I  know 
of  who  has  been  in  the  Senate.  His  capable 
staff  was  the  admiration  of  my  staff,  and  their 
relations  have  always  been  more  than  cor- 
dial;  they  have  been  friendly.  When  my  sec- 
retary arrived  in  Washington  on  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day  8  years  ago,  in  advance  of  the  rest 
of  vis  who  were  to  take  office  on  March  4,  he 
was  greeted  by  Ike  Stewart,  introduced  where 
It  would  do  him  and  me  lasting  good,  and 
told  enough  of  his  duties  to  smooth  the  way 
toward  an  eminently  successful  start. 

The  point  Is  that  Senator  Smoofs  own  at- 
titude toward  his  office  people  was  reflected 
in  their  attitude  toward  us.  They  took  joy 
in  their  work.  To  this  moment,  8  years  later, 
they  are  loyal  and  devoted  to  the  memory 
of  their  chief  Smoot  secretaries  are  sprinkled 
far  and  wide.  They  are  together  In  this  hour, 
30  years  of  them,  8  more  years  since  the  last 
were  In  office.  Carl  Badger,  who  opened  Sen- 
ator Smoofs  office  with  him,  passed  on  ahead. 

In  many  ways  Senator  Smoofs  life  was 
heroic.  He  had,  as  many  know,  lingering  Ill- 
ness within  his  family  walls  for  many,  many 
years,  such  as  might  dlscoxirage  a  less  kindly 
nattire.  He  kept  at  his  tasks  energetically 
and  exercised  restraint,  wisdom,  patience,  and 
sympathetic  understanding,  if  one  were  close 
enough  to  him  to  know  or  to  guess  at  his 
burdens. 

In  the  church.  Apostle  Smoot  was  called 
to  a  position  of  the  utmost  responsibUlty 
and  trust.  Living  so  long  outside  of  Utah, 
It  was  important  how  he  lived  and  what  ex- 
amples he  might  set.  Men  in  public  eye  are 
public  targets.  Those  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  aisle  watch,  some  with  anticipatory 
relish,  for  a  slip  of  character  that  may  be 
dressed  up  and  paraded  to  the  public  serv- 
ant's shame.  A  public  position  Is  a  public 
trust.  One  must  be  like  Caesar's  wife,  above 
suspicion.  And  if  a  prominent  churchman, 
the  temptation  to  wrong  or  to  foxU  such  a 
one  is  doubly  great  and  his  life  must  be 
doubly  vlrtuo\is.  It  need  not  be  said  here 
that  Reed  Smoofs  life  and  works  were  good 
for  the  church,  for  Its  outside  reputation  and 
understanding.  No  doubt  the  dual  high  af- 
filiation was  most  dlfflcxilt  for  him  on  many 
occasions,  for  one  can  scarcely  expect  to  find 
church  and  state  a  synonym  at  least  in 
American  history,  but  I  am  sure  Senator 
Smoot  rose  to  every  test  of  good  citizenship 
and  ecclesiastical  authority  with  such  sense 
and  grace  that  the  natural  barrier  between 
the  two  Interests  never  weis  an  obstacle,  and 
the  net  result  wa^  good  salesmanship  for  a 
splendid  Utah  ecclesiastical  organlntion 
which,  generally  speaking,  has  not  been  ad- 


vantageously presented  to  the  outside  world 
except  sporadically. 

Need  I  say.  then,  that  the  world  has  lo«t 
a  giant?  It  was  my  proud  privilege  to  take 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  say  as  much. 

I  thank  you. 


Lease-Lend  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  February  17  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13) .  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  MINER  S  VOICE 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  Miner's  Voice,  the  official  publica- 
tion of  the  Butte  Miners'  Union  Local 
No.  1,  International  Union  of  Mine.  Mill, 
and  Smelter  Workers,  entitled  "Protest 
Against  Lease-Lend  Bill  Now." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Miner's  Voice  of  February  1941 J 

PROTEST    AGAINST    LEASE-LEND    BILL    NOW 

While  labor  and  peace  organizations 
throughout  the  country  are  sending  In  sharp 
protests  against  the  lease-end  bill,  the  House 
of  Representatives  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  is  hearing  spokesmen  for  the  war- 
mongers and  the  appeasers  present  their 
opinions  as  to  why  the  bill  should  be  passed 
or  only  slightly  modified. 

News  of  the  tremendous  protest  that  Is 
mounting  among  the  people  is  deliberately 
kept  out  of  the  pages  of  the  kept  press.  At 
the  same  time  the  House  committee,  chair- 
man. Congressman  Sol  Bloom,  has  ignored 
the  requests  of  the  labor  spokesmen  and 
progressives  who  have  asked  to  testify  against 
the  bill  at  the  hearings. 

This  bill  has  aroused  greater  protest  than 
any  previous  war  measure  presented  to  Con- 
gress, including  the  Selective  Service  Act. 
The  bill,  if  passed,  would  give  the  President 
complete  dictatorial  powers.  The  phrase  In 
the  bill  readmg  "notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  law,"  would  enable  him 
to  completely  nullify  any  labor  legislation 
which  the  warmongers  believe  Interferes  with 
their  policy.  That  clause  could  be  used  to 
abolish  the  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the 
wage-hour  law  completely. 

Althovigh  the  people  are  overwhelmingly 
opposed  to  being  involved  in  war.  the  biU 
actually  gives  the  President  full  and  com- 
plete war  powers.  Under  it  Congress  could 
not  decide  on  the  question  of  war  or  peace, 
but  the  President  would  have  xinrestrlcted 
authority  to  use  the  armed  forces  of  the  Na- 
tion, Its  munitions,  materials,  and  money 
wherever  he  wished,  regardless  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government. 

The  bill  states:  "Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  law,  the  President  may, 
from  time  to  time,  when  he  deems  It  in  the 
interests  of  national  defense,  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
or  the  head  of  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government  (1)  To  manu- 
facture in  arsenals,  factories,  and  shipyards 
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under  their  Jurisdiction,  or  otherwise  pro- 
cure, any  defense  article  for  the  government 
of  any  country  whose  defense  the  President 
deems  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States.  (2)  To  sell,  transfer,  exchange,  lease, 
lend,  or  otherwise  dispose  of.  to  any  such 
government  any  such  article.  (3)  To  test, 
inspect,  prove,  repair,  outfit,  recondition, 
or  otherwise  piece  In  good  working  order, 
any  defense  article  for  any  such  government. 
(4)  To  communicate  to  any  such  govern- 
ment any  defense  Information,  pertaining  to 
any  defense  article  furnished  to  such  gov- 
ernment •  •  •  (5)  To  release  for  ex- 
port any  defense  article  to  any  such  gov- 
ernment." 

It  Is  obvious  that  these  clauses  are  In- 
tended to  make  us  a  war  partner  or  an  ally 
of  the  Brttlsh  Empire,  which  Is  only  very 
slightly  removed  from_  sending  American 
boys  to  die  for  markets,  colonies,  and  em- 
pire. Even  those  Americans  who  believe 
that  It  makes  a  difference  whether  the  Im- 
perialism of  Nazi  Germany  or  that  of 
Britain  wins  the  war  in  Europe  are  opposed 
to  our  country  becoming  involved  in  the 
war. 

The  visit  of  his  Lordship,  Edward  Fred- 
erick Undley  Wood,  Viscount  Halifax,  K.  G.. 
P.  O.,  G.  C.  P.  I.,  G.  C.  I.  E.,  as  the  new 
ambassador  of  the  British  Empire  to  the 
United  States  is  Intended  for  no  ether  reason 
than  to  put  more  pressure  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  get  us  into  the  war  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

The    lend-lease    bill    would    be    the    best 
weapon  for   this   subversive   scheme   in   de- 
fiance of  the  will  of  the  American  people. 
•  .  •  •  • 

C.  I.  O.  and  A.  P.  of  L.  organizations  from 
coast  to  coast  have  voiced  their  opposition 
to  this  war  and  dictatorship  bill.  Labor 
does  not  want  It.  The  people  of  America 
do  not  want  It.  Now  Is  the  time  to  defeat 
It  and  keep  out  of  war. 


The  Lease-Lend  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NZW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  February  17.  1941 


LETTER  OP  HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL, 
OP  NEW  YORK.  TO  CONSTITUENTS 


Mr.    EDWIN    ARTHUR    HALL.      Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

CONGBZSS  or  THE  Uotted  St.^tes, 

HoTTSX  or  Representattves, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dcxa  Priewo:  My  position  on  American 
aid  to  Great  Britain  has  been  deliberately  mis- 
represented. 

Political  enemies  are  seeking  to  poison  the 
minds  of  my  constituents  by  saying  I  am 
against  aid  to  Britain. 

I  know  more  about  the  lease-lend  bill  than 
the  men  who  attack  me  with  libel. 

I  voted  for  amendments  guaranteeing  real 
aid  to  Britain  but  they  were  not  adopted. 
Bead  the  Rbcobb  and  see. 

I  TOted  against  provisions  under  which  Con- 
fresB  gave  up  its  power  to  legislate.  Read 
the  Rxcou)  and  see. 


The  lease-lend  bill  does  not  even  mention 
Britain.    Read  the  bill  and  see. 

These  are  the  reasons  I  voted  against  It. 

I  am  100  percent  for  aid  to  Britain. 

I  am  100  percent  against  sending  our  boys 
to  die  In  Europe  and  Asia. 

I  am  100  percent  against  all  dictators — for- 
eign and  domestic. 

While  I  am  working  for  your  Interests,  vl- 
cloiis  and  powerful  foes  are  trying  to  stir  you 
up  against  your  duly  elected  Representative. 

When  the  bill  comes  up  for  final  vote,  I  hope 
It  will  guarantee  real  aid  to  Britain  In  the 
American  way. 

You  who  know  me  to  be  your  friend  and 
a  real  American  like  yourselves  will  never  be 
swayed  by  falsehoods  and  emotional  out- 
bursts of  Irresponsible  men  seeking  to  turn 
me  out  of  office. 

Believing  in  you  as  you  have  always  be- 
lieved In  me.  1  am. 

Your  Congressman, 

Edwin  A.  Hall. 
P  S  —Please  listen  to  my  transcribed  speech 
on  the  radio  Tuesday  evening  February  25. 
at  8:15  over  station  WNBF. 


The  Dies  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  11. 1941 


Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  came  to 
this  country  60  long  years  ago.  The  land 
where  I  was  born  has  known  the  ravages 
of  many  wars,  and  tides  of  conquest  have 
taken  from  the  country  even  its  identity. 
The  people  I  once  knew  have  lived  out 
their  unhappy,  desolate  Uves.  been  sacri- 
ficed on  the  battlefields,  or  now  exist  in  a 
civilization  where  propaganda  replaces 
thinking,  brutality  and  persecution  sub- 
stitutes for  religion,  and  love  and  loyalty 
to  country  has  long  since  given  way  to 
regimentation. 

I  left  Czechoslovakia  as  a  young  boy. 
filled  with  dreams  of  this  fabulous  land 
of  America  which  offered  liberty,  free- 
dom, and  opportunity  to  those  who  came 
before  me  and  who  followed  me,  men  and 
women  whose  homelands  had  known 
only  want  and  oppression  down  through 
the  centuries.  Landing  on  these  shores, 
I  had  nothing  to  contribute,  nothing  to 
offer  except  a  zealousness  to  participate 
in  a  free  life. 

This  country  has  been  immeasurably 
kind  to  me.  Here  I  have  found  liberty, 
opportunity,  and  tolerance  in  a  democ- 
racy dedicated  to  the  protection  and  well- 
being  of  the  common  man.  One  of  the 
highest  honors  that  can  be  bestowed 
upon  an  individual  in  this  country,  that 
of  representing  some  of  its  people  in  this 
Congress,  has  been  my  privilege. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  on  this  floor  can- 
not appreciate  democracy  as  feelingly  as 
one  who  has  known  the  pain  and  humili- 
ation of  another  way  of  life.  If  you 
would  seek  the  real  love  of  democracy, 
look  for  it  among  the  millions  of  immi- 
grants from  tired  old  Europe.    They  may 


not  be  able  to  give  expression  to  their 
devotion  to  democracy,  but  you  will  find 
it  in  their  hearts.  To  them  the  expres- 
sion "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness" are  not  just  words.  They  are  the 
living,  shining  promise  of  this  great 
country. 

Because  the  love  of  this  democracy  is 
always  with  me,  during  my  35  years  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  I  have  zealously  en- 
deavored to  guard  against  encroachments 
upon  our  institutions  and  directed  my 
every  effort  to  the  attainment  of  that 
fuller  life  which  is  the  purpose  of  de- 
mocracy. And  I  know  from  the  experi- 
ence of  many  years  that  above  all  threats 
that  we  have  to  guard  against  are  the 
century-old  intolerances  and  alien  phi- 
losophies of  a  decadent  Europe. 

In  1934  a  resolution  was  brought  before 
the  Rules  Committee  for  an  investigation 
of  un-American  activities.  Some  of  our 
citizens  and  some  Members  of  Congress 
at  that  time  were  becoming  increasingly 
disturbed  at  the  growth  in  this  country 
of  alien  groups  and  the  intrusion  of  alien 
philosophies  I  was  one  of  those  who* 
believed  that  quick  counteraction  was 
necessary  and  firmly  supported  the  reso- 
lution. When  the  committee  was  au- 
thorized tlie  present  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack],  became  its  chairman,  and  un- 
der his  fine  leadership  it  performed  an 
excellent  job.  But  Congress  as  a  whole 
was  not  aware  of  the  spreading  dangers 
to  democracy  at  that  time,  and  a  resolu- 
tion proposing  a  continuation  of  the  com- 
mittee was  voted  down  in  January  1935. 
With  the  next  2  years  there  came  a  reali- 
zation of  the  plotting,  agitating,  and  in- 
trigue within  our  borders,  and  in  1938  an- 
other resolution  to  continue  investiga- 
tions was  favorably  acted  upon. 

The  late  Speaker  Bankhead,  knowing 
of  my  interest  in  stamping  out  any  un- 
American  activity,  was  kind  enough  to 
consult  with  me  before  the  membership 
of  the  committee  was  decided  upon,  and 
I  was  heartily  in  accord  with  his  sugges- 
tion that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Dies]  be  made  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. Mr.  Dies  had  told  me  of  the  splen- 
did efforts  he  had  made  in  his  own  great 
State  of  Texas  to  uproot  the  intolerant 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  I  knew  of  his  good 
work  on  the  Immigration  Committee  and 
his  cooperation  with  its  chairman  131r. 
Dickstein].  I  was  convinced  that  he 
would  be  fearless  and  thorough  in  direct- 
ing the  work  of  the  committee. 

There  were  those  of  us,  perhaps  a  mi- 
nority, who  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Dies  committee,  and  when 
a  resolution  was  offered  for  its  continu- 
ance I  was  vigorous  in  my  opposition. 
At  that  time  I  believed,  and  so  stated, 
that  the  committee  had  usurped  powers 
not  granted  it  by  Congress;  that  it  ex- 
ceeded its  jurisdiction  by  permitting  it- 
self to  be  used  to  discredit  Government 
employees,  labor  organizations,  and  ad- 
ministration leaders;  and.  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  that  its  work  was  incomplete 
in  that  its  activities  did  not  embrace  an 
investigation  of  all  types  of  un-Ameri- 
canism. 

The  committee  was  continued,  how- 
ever, ftnd  only  recently  has  been  given 
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another  extension  to  April  1942.  When 
the  continuing  resolution  came  up  this 
time  my  honest  convictions  promi>ted  me 
to  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
while  I  believed  the  Dies  committee  could 
do  a  splendid  job,  the  intrusion  into  the 
Western  Hemisphere  of  Nazi  and  Fascist 
propaganda  constantly  gains  impetus, 
and  the  neglect  of  the  Dies  committee  to 
give  more  of  its  time  to  the  investigation 
of  the  monstrous  and  impudent  bunds, 
the  open  and  covert  propaganda  of  Nazi 
and  Fascist  organizations  masquerading 
as  patriotic  bodies,  and  the  feiTeting  out 
of  agitators  and  spies,  could  only  mean 
that  the  real  purpose  of  the  committee 
would  be  unfulfilled.  I  stated  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  that  I  did  not  under- 
estimate the  danger  of  communism,  but 
that  I  felt  that  of  greater  present  danger 
to  this  Nation  is  the  threat  of  nazi-ism 
and  fascism. 

The  oblique  methods  of  totalitarian 
penetration  may  be  seen  not  only  in 
South  America,  but  here  in  our  own  Na- 
tion. No  direct  affront  characterizes 
their  attack.  It  is  by  insidious  subter- 
fuge and  corruption,  by  the  propagation 
of  undemocratic  philosophies,  by  the 
fanning  of  ancient  racial  and  religious 
prejudices,  and  the  deception  of  patriots 
into  betraying  their  country  while  be- 
lieving they  fight  for  it. 

Here  in  the  United  States  scores  of 
organizations  now  exist  whose  only  pur- 
pose is  to  disseminate  Nazi  and  Fascist 
propaganda,  and  to  undermine  national 
unity  by  confusing  issues  and  misleading 
the  people.  These  are  the  organizations 
I  have  reference  to  when  I  say  that  the 
Dies  committee  should  carry  its  Investi- 
gations further.  I  know  but  one  "ism," 
and  that  is  Americanism.  And  wlien  the 
Dies  committee,  which  has  enjoyed  a  sup- 
port rarely  given  to  a  body  of  this  Con- 
gress, can  report  that  it  is  investigating 
and  exposing  all  types  of  un-Amerlcan- 
ism,  and  all  forms  of  subversive  activity, 
then  I  will  be  the  first  to  congratulate  it, 
and  to  thank  it  in  the  name  of 
democracy. 


Relations  With  Japan 


EXTISNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  WORTH  CA»OUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  February  17  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13r.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Do  We  Have  to  Fight  Japan?" 
by  the  pen  of  Capt.  Joe  Patterson,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  which  newspaper  has  the  largest 
daily  paid  circulatioi  of  any  daily  news- 
paper in  the  world— about  3,000.000. 


niere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoeo, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Daily  News] 

Do  We  Hatz  to  Fight  JapanT 

Japan  long  has  been  our  best  customer 
In  the  Orient,  for  a  number  of  reasons:  (1) 
She  needs  our  cotton,  oil,  scrap  Iron,  etc., 
lacking  most  raw  materials,  and  (2)  the  Jape 
are  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  advanced 
races.  By  which  we  mean  they  are  the  most 
Occidental  race  in  the  Far  East. 

Some  CTxnparative  statistics  might  tell  the 
story  better.  These  are  the  latest  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  figures  on  our  exports  to 
Japan.  China,  Thailand  (Slam),  and  the 
Netherlands  Indies,  principal  countries  In  the 
Far  East.  The  figures  cover  the  first  11 
months  of  1939,  and  the  same  period  In 
1940: 


1939 

1940 

China"""im"Iir 

$SM,  fi2n.  42«. 
44.  62L'.  ^41 
J,  636,  757 
31,  639.  461 

;207.854.3«) 
72,  55a  SSI 

Thailand — 

Netherlnnd  Indies 

9. 20fi,  232 
47,  587, 304 

(I'nited  et«t*s  had  a  favorable  balance  of  $<!3fl00.000 
vitb  Japan  in  IMO.) 

Figures  d  rtlng  from  before  the  war  confirm 
tbe  yolxsme  of  this  export  trade  with  Japan: 


Jspaa .... 

China 

Thailand 

Xetberland  In- 
dies  


1925 


$21R,e(B.427  »lM.7na000 


1« 


1935 


80,008,726 
963,000 

15,000,000 


8il.40(t,UU0 
%  400, 000 

17,900,000 


$208,200,000 

38,156,008 

1,758,000 

10,873,000 


JAPAN  AS  A  JOBBEX 

We  are  prone  to  assume  that  if  the  Japs 
seize  control  of  the  Far  East — Singapore,  the 
Netherlands  Indies,  etc.— they  will  shut  us 
out  from  trading  there. 

Well,  they  haven't  shut  us  off  from  trading 
with  them;  why  should  they  shut  us  off  from 
trading  with  other  people?  Perhaps  they 
may  take  a  Jobber's  commission,  require  us 
to  ship  all  goods  to  Japan  for  reexport  to 
Japanese-dominated  countries.  That  would 
merely  be  a  case  of  a  nation  doing  what  any 
number  of  merchants  have  done  for  years. 

This  Government,  however,  seems  Imbued 
with  the  thought  that  it  has  a  mission  to 
prevent  the  Japs  from  expanding,  in  any 
direction,  ever.  We  don't  think  it  should 
undertake  this  mission. 

TJH   WHOM   THE  STATtIS   QUO? 

Japan,  like  any  western  or  westernized 
country,  has  a  vital  urge  to  grow  and  to  ex- 
pand; to  dominate  its  seas  and  to  control  its 
neighbors.  Yet  at  every  turn  we  stand  across 
Japan's  path. 

Our  Government  sajrs  It  is  determined  to 
preserve  the  status  quo  In  the  Par  East.  For 
whom  are  we  preserving  this  status  quo?  It 
can't  be  for  Germany,  which  now  occupies  the 
Netherlands.  Nor  do  we  think  it's  for  the 
Philippines,  which  we  are  planning  to  let  go 
of,  anyway.  It  simmers  down  to  this:  That 
our  Government  has  undertaken  to  under- 
write the  British  Empire  in  the  Far  East  while 
Britain  Is  busy  with  the  Axis  in  Europe  and 
Africa. 

We  are  being  told  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  fight  if  the  Japs  take  Singapore,  the 
story  being  that  all  the  shipping  in  the  East 
goes  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  The 
Strait*  of  Malacca  are  dominated  by  Singa- 
pore, a  fortified  British  possession.  The 
question  ought  to  come  before  Congrees  for 
decision,  and  not  before  the  Executive  only — 
whether  we  should  fight  Japan  to  preserve 
Singapore  for  the  British  Empire. 


WHAT'C  WVONC   WCTH  CmMAt 

We  admire  and  respect  tita  Chineee,  but 
we  suggest  that  there  must  be  something 
rotten  if  450,000,000  people  on  a  land  rich 
in  natural  resources  cant  expel  the  Invaders 
from  a  land  poor  In  natural  resources  with 
70.000.000  population.  We  pity  the  Dutch, 
and  properly  want  to  keep  on  buying  their 
rubber  and  tin,  but  there's  no  proof  Japan 
won't  sell  to  us.  Japan  has  always  tried  to 
sell  to  us  as  much  as  we'd  buy  from  her. 
If  Japan  should  suidcnly  reverse  herself,  we 
can  get  along  a  lot  better  without  her  trade 
thsn  she  can  get  along  wlthoirt  our  trade. 

Whatever  our  policy  toward  Japan,  peace 
or  war,  we  will  need  to  implement  it  with 
a  very  strong  Navy. 

Wc  must  have  two  shipa  for  one — over, 
imder.  and  on  the  Pacific. 


Congress  Should  Enact  a  Statute  Rtga- 
latuig  Interstate  Labor  Contractors 


REMARKS 
or 

KON.  JOHN  H.  TOUN        I 

OF  CALIFOKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVB 


Monday.  February  17,  1941 


Mr.  TOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  Investi- 
gating Interstate  Migration.  I  have  the 
honor  to  introduce  the  first  proposed 
legislative  remedy  to  the  so-called  mi- 
grant problem. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  several  months 
investigation,  10.000  miles  of  travel,  and 
exhaustive  hearings  in  New  York.  Mont- 
gomery, Chicago.  Lincoln,  Oklahoma  City, 
San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  and  Wash-\ 
ington,  by  your  committee. 

The  House  has  extended  the  life  of  this 
investigation  until  April  next.  We  have 
yet  to  make  our  final  report  and  recom- 
mendations. Nevertheless.  I  have  con- 
sulted with  the  full  membership  of  your 
committee,  and  we  are  united  in  our 
feeling  that  the  regulation  of  labo»-  con- 
tractors in  interstate  commerce  is  an  im- 
mediate and  pressing  problem.  It  has 
been  aggravated  by  our  national -defense 
effort. 

While  several  bills  proposing  remedial 
legislation  may  result  from  our  studies, 
this  bill  should  be  referred  by  the  Labor 
Committee  to  the  appropriate  department 
for  an  immediate  report,  and  we  are  re- 
luctant to  delay  action  until  we  are  able 
to  bring  our  final  report  before  the  House. 

BACX-GBDWD  DKVELOPZD  BT  MIGKANT  COMMmrt 

The  constant  search  for  jobs  in  indus- 
try and  agriculture  has  created  the  migra- 
tory-labor problem — people  and  families, 
young  and  old,  moving  from  State  to 
State,  following  rumors  of  work,  or  sea- 
sonal trends  in  employment  opportunities, 
sometimes  sent  out  by  an  employment 
agency,  sometimes  moving  in  a  caravan 
headed  by  a  labor  contractor  who  handles 
all  the  money  and  gets  work  for  the  whole 
crew— all  of  them  constantly  reaching  for 
at  least  a  slim  security  and  a  temporary 
independence.  These  people  and  their 
families  live  close  to  poverty.    They  are 
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undernourished,  poorly  clothed,  their 
children  get  only  scraps  of  education,  and 
they  live  in  makeshift  shelters.  They  are 
an  easy  prey  to  disease  and  to  exploita- 
tion by  the  unscrupulous,  and,  what  Is 
now  important,  their  movements  are  not 
decreasing  but  are  spurred  on  and  di- 
verted into  new  channels  by  the  hope  of 
Jobs  in  new  industries  created  by  the  de- 
fense program. 

The  problems  of  health,  education, 
housing,  sanitation,  and  relief  that  these 
people  create,  and  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic causes  of  their  movements  have 
been  the  subject  of  exhaustive  inquiry  by 
the  Special  Committee  Investigating  In- 
terstate Migration  and  other  congres- 
sional committees.  Practical  steps  to- 
ward betterment  of  their  conditions  and 
toward  a  permanent  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems they  create  are  the  obligation  of 
your  committee.  A  permanent  solution 
involves  many  recommendations,  both 
legislative  and  administrative.  Each 
will,  of  course,  come  only  after  it  has 
been  studied  and  found  basically  neces- 
sary and  sound. 

NEED  FOB  RECUUlTION  OT  KMFIX>TMZNT  AGXNCIZS 
BSOUGHT   OUT   IN    HEARINGS 

One  measure,  warranting  serious  con- 
sideration because  it  controls  abusive  ac- 
tivities of  serious  concern  to  workers,  to 
employers,  and  to  the  national  defense  is 
a  Federal  law  regulating  recruiting  prac- 
tices, labor  contractors,  and  employment 
agencies  operating  in  interstate  com- 
merce. Its  intent  is  to  wipe  out  labor 
exploitation,  fraud,  and  misleading  rep- 
resentations by  employment  agencies. 
which  cause  people  to  move  fruitlessly 
from  State  to  State.  These  practices  ag- 
gravate the  distress  of  persons  seeking 
employment,  lead  to  concentrations  of  a 
surplus  labor  supply  in  certain  areas,  thus 
depressing  labor  standards  and  thus  cre- 
ating labor  disputes  obstructing  inter- 
state commerce  and  impairing  national 
defense.  They  cast  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting these  migrants  upon  communities 
already  burdened  with  relief  problems. 
Such  practices  must  be  ended  not  by 
ending  needed  migration  but  by  legisla- 
tion prohibiting  those  practices  which 
lead  to  haphazard  needless  migration  and 
exploitation  of  migrants  and  employers. 

WHT    NATIONAL    LXGISI^TION    IS    NTZDKD 

Legislation  is  necessary  on  a  national 
scale,  because  the  problem  is  national. 
Abusive  recruiting  practices  adversely  af- 
fect the  welf aia  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
State  laws  are  not  capable  of  correcting 
these  abuses  when  they  occur  on  a  na- 
tional scale.  State  laws  are  jiot  broad 
enough,  even  in  their  intrastate  effect, 
to  cover  the  many  t3T?es  of  agents  who 
make  a  business  of  getting  work  for 
others.  The  labor  contractor,  for  in- 
stance, is  only  covered  by  one  State 
law  regulating  employment  agencies. 
Though  several  southern  States  have 
passed  laws  intended  to  prevent  labor 
agents  from  enticing  labor  to  other 
States,  these  laws  do  not  hit  at  the  heart 
of  the  problem.  They  are  limited  in 
scope  and  are  of  uncertain  validity. 
Present  State  legal  control  is  slight  over 
the  practices  that  lead  the  migrant  to 


nonexistent  or  misrepresented  opportun- 
ities for  employment  and  leave  him  and 
his  family  stranded  on  the  community. 

A  few  States  have  given  legislative  rec- 
ognition to  the  employment-agency  prob- 
lem. Statutes  in  these  States  provide 
an  adequate  basis  for  regulating  the 
usual  private  fee-charging  agency  oper- 
ating mostly  in  urban  areas.  The  ap- 
proach used  in  these  statutes  has  been 
followed  in  the  proposed  law  where  the 
regulation  of  this  type  of  agency  is  the 
concern  of  the  proposed  law.  Thus 
sound  State  standards  are  utilized  and  a 
uniformity  of  regulation  secured  wher- 
ever possible. 

Lack  of  uniformity  of  State  laws,  how- 
ever, has  resulted  in  grave  injustice.  It 
means  that  the  defrauded  and  misled  job 
seekers  for  the  most  part  have  no  redress 
under  the  law.  A  Federal  law  would 
achieve  a  wise  uniformity  of  regulation 
for  agencies  engaged  in  interstate  opera- 
tion. 

THE   PHOPOSED  BILL 

1.  General  summary 

The  proposed  bill  requires  all  employ- 
ment agencies  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  register  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  by  paying  an  annual  fee  of  $100, 
and  filing  with  the  Secretary  informa- 
tion respecting  the  employment  agency 
business.  This  information  must  be 
filed,  if  and  when  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Each  agency  must  also  file  a  bond 
for  the  protection  of  persons  who  may 
be  damaged  by  a  violation  of  the  Act. 
The  bond  must  be  at  least  $3,000,  but 
may  be  increased  by  the  Secretary  to 
$5,000  if  this  is  necessary  for  protection. 

Certain  enumerated  practices  are  pro- 
hibited to  registered  employment  agen- 
cies. 

The  Secretary  may  revoke  a  registra- 
tion for  the  violation  of  any  provision  of 
the  proposed  act.  or  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order  issued  thereunder.  The 
registration  may  be  revoked  for  a  period 
of  3  years,  or  a  shorter  time,  if  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe.  Revocation  may 
also  be  made  for  a  failure  to  comply  with 
State  employment  agency  laws  or  with 
State  or  Federal  laws  relating  to  safety, 
health,  or  sanitation. 

The  Secretary  is  empowered  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  requiring  records 
to  be  kept,  prescribing  contract  forms, 
requiring  posting  of  notices,  the  return  of 
fees  unjustly  charged  by  employment 
agencies,  and  certain  standards  for  the 
physical  condition  of  the  premiijes  where 
the  business  is  carried  on. 

The  sanctions  behind  the  proposed  law. 
In  addition  to  revocation  of  registration, 
are  criminal  penalties  of  not  more  than 
$5j000  in  fines  or  1  year  in  prison,  or 
both,  for  the  violation  of  any  provision 
of  the  proposed  law,  or  any  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  order  issued  thereunder.  The 
Secretary  may  also  bring  court  action  to 
enjoin  violations  of  the  proposed  law. 
Where  any  person  has  been  damaged  by 
unlawful  action  of  the  registered  employ- 
ment agency,  the  Secretary  may,  if  neces- 
sary, direct  the  Attorney  General  to  sue 
on  the  bond  for  the  benefit  of  the  dam- 
aged person. 


State  laws  regulating  private  employ- 
ment agencies  are  expressly  kept  in  force 
together  with  the  proposed  law,  and  the 
existence  of  the  Federal  law  will  not  ex- 
cuse   noncompliance    with   these    State 

laws. 

//.  Special  aspects 

A.  Coverage 
All  private  employment  agencies  In  in- 
terstate commerce  are  covered  by  the  act. 
An  employment  agency  is  defined  as  a 
person — natural  or  artificial — who,  for 
value,  seeks  to  get  employment  for  per- 
sons seeking  employment  or  employees 
for  persons  seeking  employees,  or  who, 
regardless  of  whether  value  is  received, 
seeks  to  get  employment  for  common 
laborers  or  to  supply  common  laborers  to 
employers.  Express  exemption  is  given 
to  bona  fide  labor  organizations  and 
charitable,  religious,  fraternal,  or  social- 
welfare  organizations  operating  on  a 
nonprofit  "basis,  and  to  newspapers,  mag- 
azines, and  other  publications  of  general 
circulation. 

B.  Registration 

Every  employment  agency  must  regis- 
ter with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  if  it  is, 
broadly  speaking,  engaged  in  getting  per- 
sons jobs  or  in  filling  job  demands  in 
interstate  commerce,  or  in  doing  acts 
incidental  thereto. 

C.  Prohibited  Employment  Practices 

The  practices  prohibited  to  a  registered 
employment  agency  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Giving  out  false  or  misleading  in- 
formation concerning  employment  or 
employees ; 

(2)  Charging  fees  other  than  those 
stated  in  information  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary; 

(3)  Using  contract  forms  other  than 
those  filed  or  required  by  the  Secretary; 

(4)  Charging  registration  fees  or  fees 
for  (employment)  services  other  than  the 
direct  service  of  getting  a  job  or  filling  a 
vacancy; 

(5)  Fee-splitting  with  employers  or 
with  persons  in  the  employ  of  employers; 

(6)  Causing  artificial  labor  turnovers; 

(7)  Sending  an  applicant  to  a  job 
vacancy  without  an  order  for  an  em- 
ployee or  a  true  statement  as  to  the  con- 
ditions of  employment; 

(8)  Placing  persons  in  immoral  or  un- 
lawful employments; 

(9)  Sanding  an  applicant  for  employ- 
ment where  a  strike  or  lockout  exists 
without  giving  the  applicant  a  written 
statement  to  this  effect; 

(10)  Operating,  or  having  a  financial 
interest  in  a  lodging  house,  a  liquor  store, 
a  restaurant,  labor  camp,  or  other  re- 
lated business,  except  as  the  Secretary 
may  permit; 

(11)  Requiring  subscription  to  Inci- 
dental services  or  charging  special  fees, 
e:jcept  as  the  Secretary  may  permit. 

D.  Revocation  Proceedings 

Registration  can  be  revoked  only  after 
due  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  Questions  of  law  may  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  courts. 

E.  Miscellaneous 

Adequate  powers  are  given  to  the  Sec- 
retary  to   carry  out   and   properly   to 
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enforce  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
law. 

SVFPOBT  FOB  THE  PBOP06E0  BILL 

There  has  been  considerable  factual 
support  and  active  recommendation  from 
interested  groups  all  over  the  country  for 
Federal  registration  of  employment  agen- 
cies engaged  in  interstate  coofunerce. 

The  volumes  of  testimony  taken  before 
the  Tolan  committee  aie  filled  with  in- 
stances where  the  abiLses  sought  to  be 
corrected  have  resulted  In  conditions 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  conunittee 
to  investigate  and  Improve. 

The  hearings  of  the  La  Pollette  com- 
mittee Investigating  labor  conditions  In 
the  far  West  and  Southwest  clearly  show 
the  abuses  which  the  proposed  bill  is 
designed  to  correct. 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  to 
Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare  Activi- 
ties has  recommended  the  Federal  regu- 
lation through  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of 
employment  agencies  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

The  Seventh  National  Conference  on 
Labor  Legislation,  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  December  9,  10,  11.  1940,  and 
composed  of  State  labor-law  officials,  rep- 
resentatives of  organized  labor,  and  dele- 
gates of  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States,  endorsed  the  recommendations  of 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  to  Co- 
ordinate Health  and  Welfare  Activities, 
and  the  specific  proposed  bill  outlined  in 
this  memorandum. 

The  proposed  bill  has  the  support  of 
every  Government  depaitment  or  agency 
which  has  dealt  with  problems  of  employ- 
ment, lat)or,  and  migration.  It  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  var- 
ious interested  branches  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  Including  the  Social 
Security  Board  and  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service. 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  have  both  consented 
to  Its  provisions.  Representatives  from 
the  Army  and  Navy  Departments  have 
given  their  assent  to  the  proposed  bill  as 
of  definite  aid  in  meeting  and  coordinat- 
ing emplojmient  demands  and  activities 
in  production  for  national  defense. 

Two  Interstate  conferences  on  migra- 
tory labor,  the  first  called  by  the  com- 
missioners of  labor  of  the  four  States  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Delaware,  and  New 
Jersey  and  meeting  at  Baltimore  in  Feb- 
ruary 1940  and  the  second  held  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  on  December  17  and  18,  1940, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  five  commis- 
sioners of  labor  of  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina,  have  both  recommended  the 
Federal  licensing  or  registration  of  all 
private-employment  agencies,  agents, 
and  labor  contractors  operating  across 
State  lines  as  essential  to  the  orderly  re- 
cniltment  of  labor  In  defense  Industries, 
In  agriculture,  and  In  other  seasonal  em- 
ploiTnents.  Upon  resolution  of  the  At- 
lanta conference,  copies  of  the  recom- 
mendations were  sent  to  the  congres- 
sional delegation  frwn  each  of  the  five 
States  represented. 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  COSTELLO 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  17.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  COL   JOHN  H.  JOUETT 


Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
Col.  John  H.  Jouett  on  Aircraft  Produc- 
tion, at  the  fortieth  anniversary  banquet 
of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Banking,  at  New  York, 
Saturday  evening,  February  1,  1941, 
Colonel  Jouett  is  president  of  the  Aero- 
nautical Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  trade  association  of  the  aircraft 
manufacturing  industry. 

The  address  follows: 

It  18  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be  here 
this  evening  and  tell  you  something  about 
the  tremendous  job  which  the  aircraft  manu- 
facturing Industry  is  doing  for  national  de- 
fense.   We  are  extrem^y  proud  of  that  Job. 

It  is  a  double  privilege  to  be  here  and  talk 
to  you  people  about  this,  because  you  bankers 
have  been  consistent  supporters  of  our  In- 
dustry for  more  than  22  years,  so  you  are 
entitled  to  a  progress  report  on  those  activi- 
ties of  the  Industry  which  the  Goverrmient 
does  not  withhold  as  military  secret*. 

Now,  this  is  no  secret.  You  have  heard  It 
said  that  present  production  is  not  all  that 
some  of  the  Government  officials  hoped  that 
It  would  be  at  this  time.  That  Is  true. 
There  has  been  delay  in  these  early  stages  of 
production,  delay  In  meeting  monthly  de- 
livery schedules  set  up  by  the  Government. 
But  monthly  deliveries  are  Increasing,  and 
the  industry  will  complete  Its  orders  by  the 
end  of  the  contract  period. 

The  aircraft  industry's  output  of  flying 
equipment  during  the  next  18  months  wlU 
be  an  industrial  miracle:  But  first  let  me 
say  that  you  cannot  expect  too  many 
miracles.  You  cannot  keep  on  expanding  the 
program  by  additional  tens  of  thousands  of 
planes  and  expect  to  have  all  the  machines 
put  out  within  the  time  limit  of  the  original 
program.  Nor  can  you  call  in  others  from 
outside  the  aircraft  industry  and  expect 
miracles  from  them.  It  cannot  be  done — and 
1  shall  go  into  that  in  detail. 

But  first  let  me  explain  why  the  Industry 
has  been  forced  to  spend  the  last  few  months 
in  preparing  for  the  big  Job  rather  than 
actually  producing  huge  quantities  of  fight- 
ing planes. 

Let  us  look  back  only  3  years  to  1938  when 
otir  Indvistry  was  small. 

Early  In  1938.  as  the  shadow  of  totalitarian- 
ism began  to  spread  menacingly  over  Europe, 
o\u  aircraft  manufacturers  were  building 
about  100  military  planes  a  month.  Sud- 
denly the  French  Ghbvemment  placed  an  order 
for  200  pursuit  planes,  a  then -unprecedented 
quantity  order.  Munich.  September  1938, 
foUowed.  The  ahadow  broadened.  Britain 
and  France  began  ordering  larger  numbers  of 
warplanes  in  the  United  SUtes,  against  the 
dark  days  they  knew  were  coming. 

The  early  French  and  British  (H-ders  totaled 
about    $20,000,000.    Those    orders    and    the 


prccpect  of  more  to  come  let  the  American 
aircraft  Industry  expand  plant  facllitlee  and 
develop  the  methods  approaching  straight- 
line  production  which  are  so  vitally  necessary 
today. 

Early  In  1939  we  were  putting  out  about 
200  mUltary  planes  a  month.  At  that  time 
we  made  a  careful  survey.  We  told  Govern- 
ment officials  that  If  they  should  want  us  to 
take  on  a  program  of  as  many  as  5.500  planes 
a  year,  the  Industry  could  do  it,  provided  the 
program  was  well-coordinated  and  that  the 
orders  were  for  models  and  types  which  al- 
ready existed  and  had  passed  satisfactory  . 
service  tests.  We  added  that  additional  ma- 
chine tools  woiUd  be  needed  to  eliminate 
certain  bottlenecks.  We  pointed  out  that 
we  had  about  36.000  shop  employees  and 
wotild  need  double  that  number  to  produce 
5.500  military  planes  a  year.  We  also  told  the 
Government  that  change  orders — changes  In 
design  or  engineering  spectfVcatlons — ^would  ao 
slow  up  operations  as  to  seriously  disrupt  the 
production  line. 

Such  a  program,  for  about  5.500  planes, 
was  approved  by  Coiigrese  a  few  months  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  war.  At  the  same 
time  the  British  and  French  were  negotiat- 
ing further  orders  here.  But  aU  that 
amounted  to  only  IS  percent  of  what  It  waa 
to  become  wlthji  a  year. 

Poland,  the  declaration  of  war.  Norway 
and  Derunark.  the  Low  Countries — and  the 
world  was  completely  awakened  to  the 
threat  that  confronted  it.  You  wUl  recall 
how  the  President  of  the  United  SUtea 
Jolted  the  people  of  this  country  In  his 
notable  defense  address  before  Ck>ngTes6  last 
May  16.    He  said  (and  I  quote) : 

"During  the  past  year  American  produc- 
tion capacity  for  warplanes,  including  en- 
gines, has  risen  from  approximately  6,000 
planes  a  year  to  more  than  double  that 
number,  due  in  greater  part  to  the  placing 
of  foreign  orders  Our  immediate  problem 
Is  to  superimpose  on  this  production  ca- 
pacity a  greatly  increased  additional  pro- 
duction capacity.  I  shoiild  like  to  see  this 
Nation  geared  up  to  the  abUity  to  turn  out 
at  least  50,000  planes  a  year.  Furthermore. 
I  believe  that  this  Nation  should  plan  at 
this  tinae  a  program  that  would  provide  ua 
with  50.000  military  and  naval  plJEOies." 

Now  please  bear  this  In  mind:  The  Presi- 
dent made  those  remarks  8  nKsntbs  ago. 
Only  since  then  has  the  program  taken 
tangible  form,  and  our  manufacturers  been 
given  a  Job  to  do.  Most  of  the  orders  were 
not  placed  untU  last  fall.  The  deliberate 
processes  of  a  democracy — some  unneces- 
sary— retarded  the  placing  <a  orders.  And 
some  have  not  yet  been  placed. 

But  our  people  have  not  been  Idle.  Many 
of  them,  disregarding  the  possibilities  of 
financial  loss,  proceeded  Immediately  to  ex- 
pand their  productive  facilities.  They  ordered 
material  In  quantities  which  experience  had 
taught  them  that  they  would  need  lor  in- 
creased production.  They  sent  agents  all 
over  the  country  negotiating  with  subcon- 
tractors, pending  the  actiud  receipt  of  big 
orders.  And  today  they  are  negotiating  fur- 
ther orders,  and  making  still  greater  efforts  to 
obtain  more  help  from  outside,  from  other 
subcontractors . 

As  of^today,  here  is  the  Job  the  American 
aircraft  industry  has  been  given.  The  pres- 
ent program  calls  for  about  37.000  military 
planes,  including  everything  from  trainers 
to  huge,  4-engine  bombers.  About  21.000 
machines  are  for  the  American  air  forces. 
The  remaining  16,000  are  for  the  British.  De- 
livery of  those  airplanes  is  scheduled  to  be 
completed  about  the  middle  of  1942.  We  are 
sure  that  program  will  be  met. 

Here,  let  me  point  out  that  the  present 
program  is  not  50,000  but  37,000  plaxM*. 
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But  that's  not  the  whole  story  of  the  Job 
given  the  aircraft  Industry.  New  orders  are 
Impending,  as  I  have  said.  The  British  have 
Indicated  that  they  may  need  12,000  more 
bombers.  Our  own  air  forces  may  need  12,000 
or  more  additional  planes.  Preliminary  nego- 
tiations are  in  progress  now.  And  the  pro- 
gram promises  to  grow  as  long  as  the  war 
continues. 

Tnily.  It  Is  a  herculean  job  that  the  air- 
craft Industry  has  been,  and  Is  being,  given. 
Its  successful  accomplishment  will  be  a  mir- 
acle of  machines  and  men.  On  the  word  of 
those  Government  officials  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  seeing  the  Job  weU  done,  the 
aircraft  manufacturing  Industry  is  making 
real  progress. 

As  I  have  said,  our  sxirvey  of  1939  showed 
a  potential  maximum  production  capacity 
of  5,500  planes  a  year.  Only  last  Thursday 
Secretary  of  War  Stimsan  told  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  5.800  mili- 
tary planes  had  been  produced  In  1940.  That 
proved  two  points:  (1)  That  the  Industry 
knew  what  it  was  talking  about  when  It  said 
\  that  It  could  deliver  5.500  planes  with  exist- 
ing plant  faclllti«t  and  (2)  that  there  was 
no  lag  in  production.  The  Industry  worked 
at  capacity  last  year. 

Yet  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole 
program  last  year  was  mainly  ee»-cf-pfepa- 
ration  for  increased  production.  The  indus- 
try performed  a  huge  usk  in  augmenting 
facilities. 

In  1938  Its  output  amounted  to  one-eighth 
of  a  billion  dollars  in  planes,  engines,  and 
propellers.  In  1939  it  was  one-fourth  of  a 
billion.  In  1940  It  was  over  half  a  billion. 
During  the  next  18  months,  according  to  the 
program,  the  industry  will  be  expected  to  do 
somewhere  In  the  neighborhood  of  $3,000.- 
000.000  worth  of  production.  Such  an  acceler- 
ated Increase  in  the  production  curve  indi- 
cates the  magnitude  of  the  task  accomplished 
and  in  progress. 

How  have  we  prepared  for  this  huge  In- 
crecsed  production?  Let  us  take  productive 
floor  space  in  the  plants.  Fifteen  montfcs 
ago — at  the  start  of  the  war  in  September 
1939 — productive  floor  space  totaled  10.000.000 
square  feet.  Today  It  is  at>out  25.000.000 — 
two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  it  was  15 
months  ago.  Besides  that,  we  have  20.000.0C0 
additional  square  feet  under  constiuction, 
and  that  should  be  in  operation  by  next 
AugXist  or  September. 

Another  gage  on  the  rising  production  level 
la  employment.  We  had  36.000  shop  em- 
ployees when  the  war  started.  We  now  have 
about  180,000.  We  are  still  hiring  as  rapidly 
as  possible:  and  we  expect  to  have  about 
382,000  on  the  pay  rolls  by  next  August  or 
September. 

That  tremendous  Increase  In  personnel  has 
brought  with  It  manifold  problems.  Housing 
te  one.  Traffic  In  and  out  of,  and  around 
plants.  Is  another — and  a  more  serious  one 
than  many  realize. 

A  most  difficult  problem,  however.  Is  that 
of  training.  Compared  to  the  old.  established 
ttidustrles,  the  construction  of  aircraft  Is  a 
new  and  different  art.  The  labor  supply  is 
relatively  plentlftil,  but  the  new  hands  have 
to  be  taught  their  Jobs.  The  aircraft  Indus- 
try, assisted  by  a  few  specialized  trade  schools. 
has  Itself  had  to  train  its  own  shop  em- 
ployees. It  is  training  virtually  all  the  scores 
of  thousands  of  employees  it  needs.  They 
are  paid  while  they  are  learning  to  do  their 
work  well  enough  to  be  acceptable  in  plane 
construction.  In  addition  to  the  few  special- 
ized trade  schools,  the  Industry  has  called 
upon  educational  Institutions  located  near 
the  factories  to  operate  vocational  training 
courses  specializing  In  the  type  of  instruction 
needed  In  our  factories.  In  most  cases  In- 
structors and  material  are  provided  by  and 
•t  the  expense  of  the  Industry.  The  young 
men  so  trained  are  then  put  into  the  fac- 
tories and  given  their  further  Instruction 
on  the  Job  on  a  single  operation  basis. 


A    new    Industrial    development— upgrad- 
ing— has   been   Introduced.    Under   upgrad- 
ing, an  employee's  highest  skUl.  the  function 
he   performs  most   efficiently.   Is   developed; 
and  that  becomes  his  particular   Job,  how- 
ever minute  the  operation  may  be.    As  he 
develops  a  new,  more  valuable   skill,   he   is 
moved  up.    When,  and  if,  he  becomes  skill- 
ful in  several  operations,  he  is  given  a  super- 
visory   position,    such    as    that    of    a    sub- 
foreman.     By  this  system,  the  rawest  labor 
Is     developed     and     utilized.    The     frantic 
search  for  the  seasoned  veteran  is  toned  down. 
That  seasoned  veteran's  various  abilities  are 
split  up  among  perhaps  a  dozen  or  more  re- 
cently trained  employees.    The  labor  "bottle- 
neck" is  broken.     Production  is  accelerated. 
New    orders — the   ones    under   preliminary 
negotiation  at  present — will,  of  course,  mean 
additional  expansion,  with  new  factories  to 
be  financed,  new  thousands  of  workers  to  be 
hired  and  trained.    Working  steadily  toward 
its  present  goal,  production  of  37.000  war- 
planes  by  the  middle  of  1942,  the  Industry  is 
ready  to  tackle  additional  programs,  whatever 
they  may  be. 

No  small  part  of  the  Industry's  task  In- 
volves protection  of  its  products  from  sabo- 
tage and  espionage.  It  Is  also  preparing 
against  actual  military  attack  by  an  enemy. 
Our  manufacturers  are  trying  to  guard 
against  those  organizations  which  may  at- 
tempt to  gain  knowledge  of  plant;  designs  and 
production  methods,  for  other  ijovemments. 
The  industry  is  watchful  of  sabotage  and 
other  methods  of  Interrupting  production. 
To  combat  such  subversives,  comprehensive 
programs  of  prevention  and  detection  have 
been  put  into  operation.  There  are  obvious 
reasons  for  not  disclosing  details  of  thesa 
precautionary  measures,  but  it  may  be  said 
that  thev  are  operating  successfully. 

The  Industry  fingerprints  Its  employees. 
The  prints  are  checked  with  the  files  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Many  un- 
desirables are  weeded  out  by  that  method. 
Plants  have  been  walled  or  fenced.  In  some 
cases  barriers  are  electrified.  Armed  guards 
are  stationed  at  gates.  Employees  are  not 
allowed  to  take  in  or  out  of  the  plant  any 
suspicious-looking  article.  The  industry 
knows  from  experience  that  it  is  confronted 
with  an  actual  danger  in  the  so-called  fifth 
column. 

In  preparation  against  possible  attack  all 
plants  now  under  construction  are  being 
camouflaged  by  so-called  black-out  construc- 
tion. Tney  are  built  so  as  to  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  Invisible  from  land  or  air.  Win- 
dows are  made  with  special  glass  to  emit  no 
telltale  light  glints,  even  when  the  plant 
Interior  is  brilliantly  lighted. 

Duplicate  utility  services — light,  heat,  and 
air  conditioning — are  being  provided  under- 
ground in  most  new  plants,  so  that  an 
enemy  bombing  attack,  if  it  knocks  out  the 
regular  system,  will  have  only  a  momentary 
effect  at  most  on  production.  Provision  Is 
being  made  for  hospital  services  and  bomb 
shelters  underground.  The  new  plants  are 
being  built  at  adequate  distances  from  one 
another  to  preclude  substantial  damage  to 
any  Integrated  group  of  production  facilities. 
In  short,  our  Industry  does  not  Intend  to  be 
caught  in  the  unprotected  condition  com- 
mon with  so  many  Industries  in  the  occu- 
pied countries  of  Europe. 

The  production  of  military  aircraft  has 
been  described  at  various  times  as  both 
unsatisfactory  and  satisfactory.  Regardless 
of  the  relative  merit  of  the  arguments  and 
personalities  involved,  the  cold  fact  remains 
that  in  November  production  was  700  war- 
planes.  In  December  our  people  completed 
and  delivered  800.  The  January  figure  may 
reach  900;  and  as  the  newly  constructed 
plant  facilities  become  available  the  rate  of 
production  will  increase  proportionately. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  certain  definite  rea- 
sons why  production  is  not  higher.  One  rea- 
son lies  In  the  so-called  change  orders.  Mcd- 
ern   aerial   warfare   increases   Its   tempo    so 


rapidly  that  fighting  airplanes  quickly  be- 
come obsolescent.  As  one  belligerent  or  an- 
other sends  into  the  air  a  faster,  harder- 
hitting  machine.  Its  opponent  must  do  his 
best  to  Increase  the  fire  power  and  speed  of 
his  equipment  in  order  that  he  can  meet  the 
competition.  That  Is  why  the  air  services 
ord2r  the  manufacturers  to  change  certain 
characteristics  of  aircraft  already  under  con- 
struction. These  change  orders,  of  course, 
reduce  the  production  rate. 

On  January  27,  1941.  Under  Secretary  of 
War  Patterson  struck  the  keynote  of  that 
problem  when  he  said:  "Every  day  new  les- 
sons In  design  reach  us  from  Europe.  The 
competition  for  supremacy  Is  continually  de- 
veloping new  tricks  on  both  sides  In  the 
present  war.  and  It  Is  obviously  to  our  great 
benefit  that  we  are  able  to  take  advantage 
of  this  situation." 

The  second  reason  for  our  not  putting  out 
more  planes  at  present  lies  in  the  time  re- 
quired to  produce  the  first  plane  of  a  new 
production  order.  At  least  14  months  are  re- 
quired to  put  out  the  first  plane  of  a  pro- 
duction or  quantity  Older.  It  takes  that  long 
to  complete  the  involved  engineering,  con- 
struct the  prototype,  test  it.  and  then  tool 
up  for  productiton  About  30,000  man  hours 
of  labor  are  necessary  to  make  the  airframe 
of  a  medium-size  bomber,  exclusive  of  en- 
gines, propellers,  instruments,  and  other 
equipment.  It  requires  about  15,000  shop 
orders,  each  calling  for  an  averege  of  10  dis- 
tinct operations.  Before  it  is  flown  away, 
that  bomber  has  22,000  inspections.  There 
are  5,500  inspections  on  an  engine  alone. 

The  tempo  of  the  flrst  World  War  was 
much  slower  than  that  of  the  present  con- 
flict. Yet  it  was  so  breathtaking  that  about 
60  percent  of  the  planes  at  the  front  were 
constantly  obsolete,  in  the  sense  of  being 
inferior,  because  of  the  never-ceasing  devel- 
opment of  new  and  better  planes.  During 
the  last  war  the  British  put  into  service  27 
different  types  of  single-seater  aircraft;  the 
French  31  types;  the  Italians  13  types;  the 
United  States  9  types;  the  Germans  12 
types.  Of  bombers  the  British  developed 
20  types;  the  French  11  types;  the  Italians 
11   types;    the   Germans  6   types. 

The  French  Spad,  on  which  our  Army 
Air  Service  relied  mainly  for  pursuit,  changed 
models  throughout  the  World  War  more  fre- 
quently than  once  every  30  days.  In  fact, 
by  the  time  sample  planes  could  be  chosen 
in  Europe  during  1917  and  1918  and  sent  to 
the  United  States,  manufactuied,  and 
ehipped  back,  they  were  out  of  date.  That 
is  why  the  development  of  new  models  Is 
essential  throughout  any  war  period. 

Further,  and  third,  production  of  air- 
planas  depends  on  acquistlon  of  adequate 
amounts  of  materials.  Any  expansion  as 
great  as  the  aircraft  Industry  has  been 
called  upon  to  achieve  necessarily  would 
have  to  be  accompanied  by  a  certain  un- 
evenness  in  the  acquisition  and  flow  of  the 
thousands  of  different  materials  and  parts 
that  go  into  a  plane.  For  that  reason  we 
hear  about  bottlenecks.  These  bottlenecks 
have  occurred  in  numerous  fields.  There 
Is  a  new  one  almost  every  week.  Alumi- 
num casting  and  forglngs,  self-ssaling  gas 
tanks,  machine  guns,  engines,  and  all  the 
others.  They  are  all  well  known  by  name. 
These  bottlenecks  are  being  broken  daily 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  aircraft  Industry,  and  Its  sub- 
contractors. But  isn't  this  logical?  If  one 
material  holds  you  up.  and  you  begin  to 
get  a  plentiful  supply  of  that,  you  begin  to 
run  ahead  until  you  create  a  shortage  in 
something  else.  So  we  probably  shall  always 
have  bottlenecks. 

The  fourth  factor  In  production  has  been 
the  progress  of  vocational  training  instituted 
and  perfected  by  the  aircraft  Industry.  The 
labor-training  bottleneck  was  broken  quickly, 
but  It.  too.  temporarily  slowed  production. 

The  fifth  factor  Is  productive  floor  space. 
This,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  the  one  big  hot- 
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tleneck.  As  the  new  plants  come  Into  opera- 
tion, production  of  military  aircraft  will  In- 
crease. And  It  will  increase  only  as  these 
plants  come  Into  operation.  That  requires 
time.  As  Mr.  Knudsen.  Director  General  of 
the  Office  of  Production  Management,  put  it 
so  succinctly:  "The  big  bottleneck  Is  time." 
There  Is  no  substitute  for  time. 

Some  plans,  inspired  from  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Industry,  contemplate  as- 
tronomical numbers  of  airplanes.  They  have 
received  widespread  publicity.  One  of  the 
foremost  of  these  Is  the  so-called  Reuther 
plan.  Its  objective  appears  laudable,  because 
It  conceives  of  hundreds  of  planes  a  day  pro- 
duced with  unused  facilities  and  personnel 
in  the  motor-car  industry — largely  in  the  De- 
troit area.  Laudable  as  this  plan  appears  to 
be.  there  are  certain  phases  of  it  that  seem 
Impracticable. 

We  understand  that  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  machine  tools  In  the  auto  plants  are 
usable  in  airplane  manufactviring.  Moreover, 
every  one  of  those  machine  tools  taken  out  of 
auto  production  would  render  others  idle. 

Assuming  that  the  comparatively  simple 
and  less  costly  single-seat  pursuit  plane  would 
be  chosen  for  that  type  of  production,  at 
$50,000  each,  500  planes  a  day  would  cost 
$25,000,000  a  day.  Carrying  this  thought 
through  to  Its  absurd  conclusion,  at  300 
working  days  a  year,  there  would  be  required 
an  appropriation  of  seven  and  a  half  billion 
dollars — all  spent  on  one  model,  as  compared 
to  the  total  of  about  one  billion  provided  for 
all  types  this  year.  In  a  program  for  50,000 
planes  a  year.  It  can  be  assumed  that  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  would  be  single-seat 
pursuit  planes.  This  means  5.000  planes  of 
that  type,  or  10  days  of  production  by  the 
Reuter  plan.  There  Is  also  serious  doubt 
as  to  the  possibility  of  getting  together  m 
one  locality  the  number  bt  men  required  to 
produce  5,000  airplanes  at  the  rate  of  500  a 
day.  It  would  require  the  services  of  be- 
tween one  and  a  half  million  and  two  million 
shop  employees  in  the  final  manufacturing 
and  assembling  process  alcne.  It  would  mean 
as  many  more  employed  In  providing  raw 
materials  and  preliminary  processing — in 
other  words  from  two  and  a  quarter  to  three 
million  men.  as  compared  to  about  300.003 
employed  in  the  aircraft  Industry  and  related 
branches  at  present. 

To  go  back  to  the  general  population  prob- 
lem, 3,000,000  aircraft  employees  would  mean 
a  population  of  9,000,000.  including  their 
families.  Add  to  that  the  butcher,  the  baker, 
and  the  candlestick  maker  to  s^rve  9,000,000 
persons,  and  figure  out  how  such  a  com- 
munity could  be  set  up  around  the  Detroit 
area  or  In  any  other  manufacturing  center, 
for  that  matter. 

Again,  It  must  be  presumed  that  the  hun- 
dreds of  planes  producsd  daily  would  be 
armed  In  accordance  with  present  procedure. 
That  means  8  machine  guns  to  each  plane. 
At  500  planes  a  day  it  would  be  4,000  machine 
guns  a  day.  In  other  words.  In  214  days  such 
a  program  would  eat  up  the  present  annual 
production  of  aircraft  machine  guns  In  the 
United  States.  The  rest  of  the  plane  pro- 
duction would  He  Idle  imtll  guns  could  be 
provided. 

In  the  supply  of  raw  materials  the  Reuther 
plan  would  lead  to  similar  astronomically 
Impossible  figures;  for  example,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  aluminvun.  magnesium,  and  all 
the  other  special  materials  required  for  such 
construction,  not  to  mention  tools  and 
forglngs. 

I  commented  on  this  some  weeks  ago.  before 
a  large  gathering  and  also  in  the  press.  Yet 
since  then  I  have  read  Mr.  Reuther's  claims 
that  all  the  critics  of  his  plan  are  anonymous. 
I  should  like  to  go  on  record  here  that  I  am 
not  anonymous. 

In  considering  plans  which  differ  from  our 
normal  concepts  of  orderly  expansion, 
thought  should  be  given  to  the  consequences 
of  confusion.    We  are  (ill  too  well  aware  of 


the  results  of  planned  confusion  In  the  con- 
quest of  Europe.  We  must  not  permit  our- 
selves to  adopt  any  new  system  which  might, 
by  accident  or  intent,  cause  confusion  In 
existing  vital  industries,  and  thus  Increase 
our  own  vulnerability. 

Opposition  to  any  plan  that  would  freeze 
a  model  for  huge  qviantlty  production  Is 
found  In  official  quarters. 

Under  Secretary  of  War  Patterson  In  his 
speech  of  January  27,  1941.  added  to  his  com- 
ment about  our  learning  lessons  dally  from 
the  Europearr conflict,  and  said:  "We  would 
lose  that  advantage  If  we  went  Into  tre- 
mendous mass  production.  The  self -sealing 
gas  tank,  increased  armament-,-  heavier 
armor — we  are  able  to  dovetail  all  these  Into 
our  airplane  adjustments  and  make  them 
effective  fighting  ships.  l)etter  bombers  A 
too  early  standardization  of  tj-pes  would  lose 
us  the  fruits  of  this  free  laboratory  that  Ger- 
many and  England  are  operating  for  us." 

A  good  plan  Is  that  launched  by  Mr. 
Knudsen.  It  already  has  produced  Impor- 
tant results.  This  plan  calls  on  the  auto- 
motive Industry  to  make  a  complete  check- 
up of  its  facilities  which  it  would  be  able 
to  use  in  subcontracting  for  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry. Possibly  the  motorcar  manufac- 
turers will  eventually  be  able  to  build  40 
percent  of  the  component  parts  that  go  Into 
planes,  but  only  after  all  available  facilities 
are  geared  up  to  provide  maximum  aid  to 
the  aircraft  industry.  The  aim  of  the 
Knudsen  plan  is  the  proposed  establishment 
of  large  assembly  plants,  operated  by  air- 
craft manufacturers  who  would  assemble 
Into  two-  and  four -engine  bombers  the  parts 
and  subassenfblies  built  by  the  automitlve 
Industry  and  Its  subcontractors.  This  plan 
undoubtedly  will  bear  fruit.  Already  auto- 
motive engineers  and  key  personnel  are  visit- 
ing our  aircraft  plants  where  they  are  study- 
ing the  admittedly  new  and  different  art  of 
building  planes.  Aircraft  engineers  and  key 
personnel  are  visiting  motorcar  plants  to 
determine  by  what  methods  the  automlble 
Industry  may  render  most  effective  assist- 
ance to  the  aircraft -production  program. 

The  general  question  of  the  capacity  of 
the  automobile  Industry  has  aroused  wide- 
spread interest.  Doubtless.  Intelligent  coop- 
eration between  the  aircraft  and  auto  Indus- 
tries will  aid  warplane  production.  The 
degree  of  help  the  motorcar  people  can  give 
Is  a  question,  the  answer  to  which  the  motor- 
car people  themselves  are  still  seeking.  Auto- 
industry  committees  have  been,  and  still  are, 
making  surveys  with  a  view  to  determining 
how  much  of  their  available  capacity  can  be 
utilized  In  subcontracting  airplane  parts. 
These  committees  generally  are  finding  that 
only  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  indus- 
try's tools  and  personnel  can  be  adapted  to 
this  work.  One  large  motorcar  company, 
which  is  preparing  to  begin  producing  over 
9,000  aircraft  engines,  has  found  that  only 
3  percent  of  the  tools  In  Its  factory  can  be 
used  for  the  work;  and  further,  that  of 
these  tools  a  ntimber  would  have  to  be  torn 
up  and  shipped  back  to  the  manufacturers 
for  redesign.  That  same  company  has  found 
that  none  of  its  10.000  employees  is  capable 
of  building  airplane  engines  without  new 
training. 

Because  of  the  many  Imponderables  In- 
volved, It  Is  difficult  to  predict  the  rate  at 
which  warplane  production  will  accelerate, 
but  it  will  accelerate  as  quickly  as  each  new 
square  foot  of  productive  floor  space  be- 
comes operative.  Studies  which  we  have 
made  show  that  the  present  monthly  pro- 
duction should  rise  to  2.500  planes  by  the 
middle  of  1942.  On  this  basis  the  Industry 
would  be  producing  at  an  annual  rate  of 
from  21,000  to  24,000  planes  by  the  end  of 
1941,  and  a  rate  of  30.000  annually  6  months 
later.  At  this  rate,  if  England  were  to  re- 
ceive the  entire  output  of  the  American  air- 
craft Industry,  she  would,  with  her  own 
considerable  production,  far  outstrip  that  of 


the  Axis   Powers   within    the   next   8   or   8 
months. 

Some  criticism  of  American  warpltnes  has 
been  heard.  Much  of  It  has  been  carping 
criticism,  either  through  Ignorance  or  a  de- 
sire for  sensational  publicity. 

Close  comparison  of  Amcrlcmn-made  mili- 
tary aircraft  with  the  fighting  planes  of  other 
countries — comparison  made  by  both  Ameri- 
can and  British  experts — has  been  followed  by 
statements  attestins;  to  the  excellence  of  our 
planes.  The  record  reveals  that  machines 
built  here  have  performed  meritoriously 
from  the  start  of  the  war.  They  were  in 
French  service  over  the  Maglnot  line.  They 
were  In  the  Norwegian  campaign,  and  they 
did  exceptionally  fine  service  during  the 
evacuation  of  Dunkirk.  They  have  operated 
over  all  English  waters  and  over  the  Medi- 
terranean. They  have  raided  the  Channel 
ports,  and  they  have  bomt>ed  German  cities. 
Sincere  praise  has  been  paid  American  mil- 
itary aircraft  by  such  authorities  as  Air  Mar- 
shal Sir  Philip  Joubert;  MaJ.  Gen.  George  H. 
Brett,  Acting  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Corps; 
Arthur  B.  Purvis,  director  general  of  the 
British  Purchasing  Commission;  Sir  Hugh 
Dowding,  now  in  this  country  to  arrange 
standardization  of  English  and  United  States 
plane  tjrpes,  and  Lord  Beaverbrook.  British 
Aircraft  Production  Minister.  There  is  good 
reason  why  our  machines  are  the  equal  of 
any.  They  have  to  be.  Our  own  air  services, 
realizing  that  an  inferior  plane  is  worse  than 
no  plane  at  all.  steadfastly  refuse  to  order 
any  equipment  but  the  best. 

Take  flre  power,  which  Is  determined  by  the 
number  of  guns  and  their  caliber.  Early  In 
the  war  the  planes  carried  relatively  few  ma- 
chine guns  compared  to  present  equipment. 
First  one  side  then  the  other  Increased  flre 
power  by  adding  more  guns.  Then  they 
started  using  defensive  armor  plate.  Then 
they  commenced  using  37-mlllimeter  can- 
non. Tall  gun  turrets  were  Introduced  to 
protect  the  bombers  from  attack  from  the 
rear.  The  leak-proof  fuel  tank  became  abso- 
lutely essential .  All  those  new  things  are  not 
so  very  new.  They  have  been  under  develop- 
ment here  and  abroad  for  years.  The  war. 
however,  has  speeded  up  their  adoption  as 
standard  equipment,  and  today  they  are  going 
Into  all  planes. 

While  we  are  Increasing  flre  power  and  de- 
fensive armor  we  still  must  Increase  speed 
and  range.  We  do  this  with  Improved  design 
and  stronger  power  plants.  In  the  case  of 
bombers  we  Increase  the  range  and  the  load  at 
the  same  time. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  the  American  Industry  is 
tiding  the  British  over  the  period  required 
for  them  to  get  Into  their  own  production  on 
heavy  bombers.  Until  recently  they  were 
making  no  war  plane  heavier  than  28.000 
pounds.  That  W£is  comparable  to  our  me- 
dium bombers,  while  we  had  been  developing 
for  years  the  heax-y.  long-range,  hard-hitting 
four-engine  bombers  of  the  flying -fortreas 
type  of  about  45.000  pounds  in  weight.  When 
the  British  begin  receiving  our  heavy  bomb- 
ers In  quantity  they  will  be  able  to  do  more 
damage  to  enemy  objectives. 

In  that  connection  authoritative  sources 
reveal  that  about  400  American  bombers  thus 
far  have  been  flown  across  the  Atlantic  to 
England  without  loss.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  here  is  that  the  machines  we  have 
been  supplsring  Britain,  as  well  as  our  own 
air  forces  In  the  past,  have  been  thoroughly 
adequate  for  the  work  they  were  Intended 
to  do. 

Before  the  war,  and  for  that  matter  until 
after  the  collapse  of  France,  our  air-force 
equipment  was  designed  for  our  own  poesible 
needs  in  this  hemisphere.  This  equipment 
sacrificed  speed  and  armanoent.  to  seme  ex- 
tent, in  favor  of  long-range  and  heavy  load- 
carrying  ability.  The  British  needed  fast, 
hard-hitting  fighter  planes  and  short-range 
bombers  to  operate  in  the  limited  theater  of 
war.    They  could  afford  to  sacrifice  the  tang* 
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ftnd  heavy-load  factors  that  we  were  build- 
ing Into  our  planes.  As  a  result,  some  of  the 
early  equipment  the  British  bought  from  us 
was  not  especially  adapted  to  their  needs. 
For  their  purposes  It  was  somewhat  under- 
nirmed.  Just  as  soon  as  they  learned  what 
they  wanted  and  could  give  us  change  orders, 
our  people  began  producing  for  Britain  along 
specific  lines.  Old  models  have  been  rede- 
signed and  new  models  developed.  The 
equipment  that  the  British  are  now  receiving 
from  us  Is  the  equal  of  and  in  some  instances 
superior  to  the  best  produced  elsewhere  in 
the  world. 

We  Intend  to  maintain  that  superiority,  if 
possible,  throughout  the  present  emergency. 
We  want  to  keep  at  least  abreast  of  all  other 
powers  after  this  war  is  finished. 

It  would  be  foolhardy  to  attempt  to  predict 
the  step-by-step  development  of  American 
aviation  in  the  next  period  of  peace;  but  this 
much  may  be  said  with  assurance:  We  should 
see  the  greatest  aviation  era  since  the  Wright 
brothers  invented  the  airplane  37  years  ago. 
The  war.  with  its  expenditure  of  untold 
billions  of  dollars  for  aircraft,  should  bring 
many  improvements  In  flying  machines. 
Speed,  tjseful  load,  and  range  will  be  In- 
creased, making  aircraft  operations  more  eco- 
nomical. Certainly,  nations  will  not  dis- 
mantle their  air  forces  after  this  war.  The 
lessons  of  this  present  conflict  will  remain  so 
vivid,  at  least  for  years,  that  air  forces  will  be 
maintained,  with  the  consent  of  the  people, 
for  protection.  Just  as  fire  and  police  depart- 
ments are  maintained  now.  This  Is  Indi- 
cated regardless  of  the  economic  condition  of 
this  or  any  other  country,  even  though  re- 
trenchment in  many  other  fields  of  Govern- 
ment activity  may  become  necessary. 

Air  transportation  will  continue  to  grow, 
provided  that  the  present  defense  effort  does 
not  seriously  curtail  development  of  com- 
mercial air  lines  by  withholding  the  necessary 
equipment.  After  the  war.  feeder  systems 
should  develop  rapidly.  Ultimately,  nearly 
every  community  in  tke  United  States  should 
be  part  of  the  air  transportation  network. 
largely  through  the  feeder  system.  The  field 
of  air  freight,  the  surface  of  which  has  been 
scarcely  scratched,  undoubtedly  will  see  tre- 
mendous development. 

International  air  transportation  should  ex- 
pand rapidly  In  the  future  days  of  peace. 
Merchant  fleets  of  air,  operating  under  all 
flags  over  every  ocean  and  over  all  lands, 
should  provide  the  stimulus  to  better  Inter- 
national relatlonslilps  and  Inspire  mutual 
understanding  among  all  peoples. 

Several  hundred  thousand  pilots  will  have 
been  trained  If  the  war  lasts  2  years  more. 
Certainly  these  pilots  will  not  want  to  stop 
flying  when  the  war  ends.  The^  flight  train- 
ing will  have  presented  them  with  a  new  field 
which  many  will  enter  for  a  livelihood.  This 
should  result  In  the  formation  of  many  new 
aircraft  and  air-line  companies,  and  other 
companies  devoted  to  the  countless  activities 
Involved  In  the  field  of  aviation.  Those  pilots 
who  do  not  adopt  aviation  as  a  vocation  will 
want  to  continue  flying  as  an  avocation.  The 
builders  of  small  planes  for  private  owners. 
now  turning  out  800  ships  a  month,  should 
find  their  market  sharply  expanded  after  the 
war. 

To  safeguard  this  promising  future  in  air 
transportation  the  present  need  of  the  air 
lines,  particularly  as  regards  new  transport 
planes,  requires  the  most  thoughtful  han- 
dling. We  believe  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  toward  necessary  and  vital  military  pro- 
duction, and  that  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  transport  equipment  should  be 
carried  on  concxirrently.  The  air  lines  should 
be  assured  continued  service.  This  is  neces- 
sary not  only  for  the  sake  of  keeping  our  air- 
transport system  efficient  commercially  but 
also  to  have  it  In  the  best  of  condition  for 
pooslble  use  by  the  defense  forces. 


Experience  has  tatight  us  that  technical  de- 
velopment and  production  of  new  models  of 
transport  ^equipment  are  necessary  in  order 
that  we  may  keep  pace  with  technical  de- 
velopments abroad.  That  is  essential  if  we 
are  not  to  be  surpassed  by  foreign  competi- 
tors. Even  now  the  warring  nations  are 
maintaining  Intense  technical  development 
of  transport  planes.  At  the  same  time  they 
are  building  up  great  fleets  for  military  use 
In  every  direction,  and  planning  to  have  these 
transports  available  on  the  world's  trade 
routes  after  the  war.  None  of  the  countries 
abroad  is  giving  up  Its  air-transport  program 
even  temporarily.  Air  transport  is  even  more 
essential  in  war  than  in  peace.  We  should 
maintain  it  here. 

There  you  have  the  story  of  our  present 
aircraft  production  and  our  program  for  the 
future  Insofar  as  we  can  foresee  it.  I  believe 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  Industry  Is 
producing  war  equipment  at  an  encouragingly 
accelerated  rate,  that  production  will  be  ade- 
quate for  our  national  defense  and  for  Brit- 
ain's needs,  and  that  American  supremacy  In 
the  air  Is  being  made  secure. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  February  17  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL, 
OF  MINNESOTA 


Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  me 
on  Thursday,  Pebruary  13.  1941,  on  the 
subject  of  the  so-called  lease-lend  bill 
over  a  State-wide  hook-up  in  Minnesota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

There  Is  pending  before  the  Congress  tcday 
what  is  probably  the  most  important  single 
piece  of  legislation  which  will  be  considered 
by  that  body  during  our  generation.  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  very  Important  that  the  public  be 
fully  Informed  of  the  various  Issues  raised  by 
this  bill,  so  that  whcr  Congress  takes  final 
action  upon  it  and  determines  the  policy 
which  this  Nation  Is  to  ptirsue  we  will  then 
have  a  united  people  supporting  that  policy. 

So  I  have  taken  this  opportunity  during  a 
lull  In  Senate  activity  to  return  to  Minnesota 
and  discuss  with  you  frankly  and  fully  my 
position  on  this  all-important  legislation  and 
the  reasons  which  have  led  me  tojtake  that 
position. 

I  do  not  need  to  emphasize  the  gravity  of 
the  worid  situation  we  face  today.  Your 
newspaper  and  radio  bring  you  dally  and 
hourly  news  of  that  situation.  It  Is  against 
this  dark  background  of  world  conditions 
that  Congress  will  decide  within  the  next  few 
weeks  the  future  course  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  these  United  States. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  see  issues  as  dead 
black  on  one  side  and  pure  white  on  the 
other.  Neither  of  the  two  alternatives  open 
to  this  Nation  appears  wholly  attractive  to 
me.    Both  are  shadowed  by  doubts  and  risks 


and  both  contain  many  pitfalls.  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  choosing  the  path  which  In  our  Judg- 
ment offers  the  best  hope  of  eventual  peace 
and  progress  for  this  Nation  and  its  people 

It  seems  to  me — and  I  have  spent  virtually 
all  my  time  for  many  weeks  studying  this  so- 
called  lease-lend  bill  and  seeking  information 
about  it — that  there  is  great  confusion  as  to 
Just  what  It  proposes.  There  has  been  mis- 
representation on  both  sides. 

The  lease-lend  bill  would  not  give  the 
President  appreciably  greater  power  than  he 
now  has  under  our  Constitution  to  involve 
this  Nation  in  war.  and  neither  would  it  nec- 
essarily make  him  a  dictator,  as  some  of  its 
foes  claim.  Yet  neither  is  this  bill  the  simple 
aid-to-Britain  measure  that  some  of  its  pro- 
ponents would  have  us  believe  It  is. 

All  this  name  calling,  this  labeling  of  those 
who  support  one  policy  as  warmongers  and 
those  who  support  a  different  policy  as  ap- 
peasers  merely  confuses  issues,  and  I  know 
from  talking  to  them  that  the  great  majority 
of  Representatives  and  Senators  are  earnestly 
and  sincerely  seeking  the  Qovirse  which  In 
their  Judgment  is  most  likely  to  keep  us  out 
of  war  and  which  involves  the  least  risk  for 
this  Nation. 

I  do  not  think  the  administration  has  been 
either  fair  or  frank  with  the  public  in  repre- 
senting this  bill  as  a  measure  designed  solely 
to  implement  aid  to  Britain  and  other  na- 
tions fighting  aggression.  It  is  true  that  the 
bill  will  serve  that  purpose,  but  it  also  goes 
much  further  and  invests  the  President  with 
extraordinary  powers  to  meet  any  emergency 
which  might  arise  as  a  result  of  an  expected 
drive  by  Hitler  this  spring.  I  believe  that 
this  failure  of  the  administration  to  be  frank 
and  honest  about  this  measure  and  its  ob- 
jectives is  largely  responsible  for  the  con- 
fusion, doubt,  and  suspicion  as  to  its  ultimate 
alms,  in  the  minds  of  our  people. 

There  are  many  importai.t  questions  In- 
volved in  this  bill.  But  the  one  fundamental 
issue,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  direction  which  our 
foreign  policy  shall  take.  Shall  this  Nation 
turn  back  to  a  strictly  isolationist  policy? 
Or  shall  we  abandon  that  policy  for  good,  and 
take  our  place  as  a  top-ranking  world  power 
prepared  to  play  our  full  part  in  world  affairs 
and  assume  our  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  achieving  and  maintaining  world  sta- 
bility and  peace? 

If  this  bill  is  defeated,  then  I  believe  Con- 
gress will  have  made  it  Imperative  that  we 
turn  back  to  a  strictly  isolationist  foreign 
policy.  If  it  is  passed,  I  believe  that  we  shall 
have  turned  our  backs  on  that  policy  for 
good,  and  that  we  should  accept  the  full 
Implications  of  such  a  course. 

On  that  fundamental  Issue  my  position  U 
this: 

I  believe  the  United  States  should  use  the 
full  force  of  its  economic  and  political  in- 
fluence to  bring  about,  first,  the  kind  of 
world  in  which  this  Nation  will  have  maxi- 
mum security  and  opportunity  for  economic 
and  social  progress  for  its  people;  and,  second, 
the  kind  of  world  In  which  all  nations  and  all 
peoples  can  live  together  in  peace. 

In  other  words,  I  am  squarely  opposed  to  an 
Isolationist  policy.  The  facts  of  the  world 
today  convince  me  that  It  is  untenable  and 
impractical. 

We  could  be  Isolated  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  when  it  took  sailing  vessels  a  month 
or  two  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  when  news  and 
commerce  both  traveled  at  snail's  pace,  and 
when  ideas  traveled  even  more  slowly.  It 
Just  isn't  possible  today,  when  clipper  planes 
cross  the  Atlantic  in  36  hours,  when  huge 
liners  make  it  in  4  days,  when  news  travels 
with  the  speed  of  light,  and  ideas  and  alien 
philosophies  travel  almost  as  quickly. 

One  reason  our  people  have  been  and  are 
confused  about  the  direction  our  foreign  pol- 
icy should  take  Is  because  we  have  more  or 
less  embraced  an  isolationist  policy  In  times 
of  comparative  world  peace,  and  we  have 


abandoned  It  whenever  wars  elsewhere  In  the 
world  threatened  our  vital  Interests  or  se- 
curity. In  other  wordu,  we  have  protected 
our  vital  Interests  and  Beciirity  whenever  we 
believed  them  threatened,  but  when  they 
were  not  Immediately  threatened,  we  have 
withdrawn  from  world  affairs  and  failed  to 
\ise  fully  our  great  political  and  economic  in- 
fluence In  the  world  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  situations  which  might  threaten 
vitally  our  interests.  .\s  a  result,  our  wars 
always  have  caught  us  unprepared.  Just  as 
this  conflict  in  Europe  today  has  caught  us 
imprepared.  woefully  unprepared. 

Let's  abandon  isolation  for  good  this  time 
and  resolve  now  not  to  try  to  crawl  back  Into 
our  shell  when  the  pn^sent  conflict  is  over. 
And  the  first  step  In  that  direction  should  be 
the  wielding  of  every  otince  of  political  and 
economic  Influence  we  can  to  see  that  the 
peace  terms  following  this  war  carry  some 
hope  of  permanency,  '.li  we  can  prevent  It. 
let's  not  permit  the  hates  and  Jealousies  of 
the  Old  World  to  once  again  sow  the  seeds 
for  a  new  war  on  the  peace  which  follows  this 
one. 

Run  over  the  names  of  the  leading  oppo- 
nents of  this  lease-lend  bill  and  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  this  question  of  our  foreign 
policy  Is  the  fundamental  Issue  Involved  In 
the  legislation.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  vet- 
eran exponents  of  the  Isolationist  theory. 
The  main  theme  of  most;  opposition  witnesses 
before  t)oth  House  and  Senate  committees  has 
been  that  the  United  States  Is  not  concerned 
vitally  with  the  quarrels  In  Europe  or  Asia, 
and  that  our  national  security  can  best  be 
served  by  building  an  Impregnable  defense 
for  this  hemisphere  and  letting  the  rest  of 
the  world  go  hang — unless  they  attack  us — 
then,  of  course,  we  would  fight  to  repel  them. 

Let's  consider  for  a  moment  Just  what 
woula  be  the  result  of  such  a  policy  if  it  is 
carried  out  thoroughly  and  logically.  First, 
It  would  mean  virtually  abandoning  our  world 
trade.  That  doesn't  sound  like  so  much,  only 
three  to  five  biUion  dollars  a  year  in  exports 
and  a  somewhat  lesser  amount  in  Imports, 
really  a  small  percentage  of  our  national  in- 
come. But  abandoning  it  would  mean  a  tre- 
mendous readjustment  of  industry  to  find 
new  Jobs  for  employees  now  producing  for 
export  trade.  Cotton,  tobacco,  dairy,  wheat, 
and  livestock  farmers  who  produce  the  half 
billion  to  two  or  three  billions  of  farm  ex- 
ports would  have  to  shift  into  other  crops. 
There  they  probably  would  be  competing  with 
farmers  who  are  already  stiffering  because  of 
low  prices.  That  adjustment  mighty  also  be 
made  In  time,  but  it  would  make  our  depres- 
sion farm  problem  look  like  a  pink  tea.  The 
chances  are  that  in  order  to  make  these  ad- 
justments both  in  agriculture  and  Industry, 
our  Government  would  be  required  to  estab- 
lish some  sort  of  a  totalitarian  control. 

A  thoroughgoing  Isolationist  policy  would 
mean  building  a  ring  of  steel  around  our 
borders,  turning  our  Nation  Into  the  kind  of 
armed  camp  Europe  has  been  for  10  years, 
and  keeping  it  that  way  permanently.  And 
that  would  mean  an  eventual  lowering  of  liv- 
ing standards  all  down  the  line.  When  you 
have  10  men  producing  food,  clothes,  cars, 
and  Ice  boxes  and  you  put  two  of  them  to 
work  making  munitions  and  put  a  third  in 
the  army,  you  will  have  that  much  less  food, 
clothes,  cars,  and  ice  boxes  to  go  around. 

Would  such  a  policy  assure  us  peace? 
Again  we  come  back  to  the  fate  of  Britain 
and  her  Navy.  I  believe  we  could  have  a 
reasonable  hope  of  remaining  at  peace  only  if 
Britain  shotild  succeed,  without  our  aid,  in 
stopping  Hitler's  march  toward  world  con- 
quest. Should  Britain  fall,  then  we  would 
face  alone  the  threat  of  a  world  dominated 
by  Hitler  and  Japan.  The  best  we  could  hope 
for  woiild  be  an  all-out  economic  war.  con- 
fining us  ever  more  and  more  closely  within 
the  ring  of  our  own  defenses.  At  the  worst. 
Hitler  and  Japan  would  not  wait  quietly  for 


us  to  complete  our  defenses,  but  would  act 
UnmedLately  to  remove  the  one  remaining 
obstacle  to  their  dream  of  world  conquest. 
And  that  would  mean  war  at  once,  whether 
the  attempt  was  by  mUltary  Invasion  or 
"fifth  coltunn"  penetration  in  South  America. 

So.  the  chances  of  peace  and  progress 
through  a  strict  isolationist  policy  appear  to 
me  to  be  very  slight  and  the  cost  very  heavy 
and  never  ending.  The  risks  of  that  policy  are 
many  and  grave. 

What  is  the  other  alternative?  What  if  the 
United  States  uses  the  full  force  of  its  polit- 
ical and  economic  Influence  in  an  effort  to 
bring  about  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we 
have  maximum  national  security  and  progress 
and  there  is  stability  and  peace  among  other 
nations? 

First,  that  policy  means  that  the  United 
States  will  not  permit  the  British  Nation  and 
Navy  to  be  conquered  by  Hitler  If  our  efforts 
can  prevent  it.  Such  an  event  would  leave 
us  alone  to  face  a  world  dominated  by  Hitler 
and  Japan  with  the  Communist  vulture  wait- 
ing ominously  In  the  background  to  pick  the 
bones  of  our  civilization.  We  cotild  feel  no 
security  or  stability  in  such  a  world.  And 
we  are  ill  prepared  to  face  it  now  and  will 
not  be  anywhere  near  prepared  for  at  least 
another  year  or  18  months 

Therefore.  I  believe  our  policy  should  be  to 
give  all  aid  possible  to  enable  Britain  to  hold 
out  against  Hitler.  We  should  do  it.  not  for 
the  sake  of  Britain  and  not  under  the  spell  of 
any  slogan,  but  for  our  own  sake  and  in  our 
own  defense,  and  because  it  is  our  best  chance 
of  avoiding  war.     -- 

I  recognize  that  such  a  course  carries  a  risk 
of  possible  Involvement  In  this  war.  But  I 
believe  it  is  a  lesser  risk  than  that  which  we 
run  If.  we  do  not  give  all  aid  needed  by 
Britain  for  her  to  survive. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  underwrite  a  de- 
cisive British  victory  If  we  adopt  this  policy. 
I  think  we  should  make  that  clear  to  Britain 
now.  We  should  announce  to  Britain  that  we 
win  go  the  limit  in  aid  to  keep  her  and  her 
Navy  from  being  conquered.  But  we  should 
add  that  If  and  when  that  objective  is 
achieved,  and  the  Navy  and  the  British  Isles 
are  safe  and  a  stalemate  is  reached  in  the  war, 
and  Britain  then  calls  upon  us  for  troops  to 
help  invade  Germany,  the  answer  will  be  a 
flat  and  flnal  "No." 

It  is  only  consistent  that  we  take  this  posi- 
tion. While  it  is  vital — extremely  vital — to 
cur  national  sectu-ity  that  Hitler  does  not 
conquer  Britain  and  gain  control  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  It  Is  not  viui  to  us  that  Hitler 
be  smashed  completely  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  through  a  military  invasion.  Much 
as  we  may  sympathize  with  the  victims  of 
Hitler  in  Europe,  it  is  not  our  Job  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  attempt  to  settle  the  age-old 
problems  which  have  kept  that  contir^ent  at 
war  for  hundreds  of  years.  Military  power 
cannot  settle  those  problems  flnally,  any- 
how. That  Is  a  Job  which  only  the  people  of 
EtuTjpe  themselves  can  do. 

We  can  and  should  assvune  our  full  re- 
sponsibility in  world  affairs  without  becom- 
ing the  world's  No.  1  sucker  and  pulling  every 
other  nation's  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 

That  Is  my  position  on  oiu-  foreign  policy 
in  general  and  on  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
fundamental  issue  raised  by  the  lease-lend 
bill.  Once  we  have  turned  oiir  back  on  the 
isolationist  policy  we  should  keep  It  turned 
and  not  reverse  ourselves  as  we  did  20  years 
ago.  when  we  reftised  to  enter  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  proceeded  to  scrap  the  battle- 
ships and  cruisers  we  need  so  desperately 
today  under  the  naive  impression  that  be- 
cause we  sincerely  desired  peace  all  other  na- 
tions In  the  world  must  have  the  same  desire. 

On  that  fundamental  issue  I  am  for  the 
lease-lend  bill. 

One  of  the  side  issues  raised  in  discussion 
of  this  measure  la  the  demand  that  the 
United  States  throw  its  Influence  Into  efforts 


to  negotiate  a  peace  now  in  Europe.  Let's 
examine  that  proposition  realistically.  Any 
time  that  Hitler  wanU  to  there  are  scores  of 
ways  in  which  he  could  Indicate  to  our  State 
Department  that  he  is  prepared  to  negotiate 
a  peace  based  on  freedom  for  the  nations  be 
has  enslaved — ^freedom  for  Denmark.  Norway. 
Poland.  Belgium.  Holland,  and  France.  In 
such  a  case.  I  am  confident  that  our  Govern- 
ment's infiuence  would  be  thrown  behind 
such  negotiations.  But  he  has  given  no  such 
indication. 

There  remains  only  the  possibility  of  a 
negotiated  peace  under  which  Hitler  would 
retain  his  conquests  and  promise  to  be  a  good 
boy  In  the  future.  In  view  of  Munich  and 
what  followed,  can  any  person  believe  that 
such  a  peace  could  be  more  than  an  armed 
truce  whUe  all  sides  prepared  feverishly  for 
more  war.  Britain  could  not  consider  such  a 
peace,  and  we  could  not  urge  it  upon  her.  Nor 
could  we  urge  It  In  Justice  to  the  enslaved 
peoples  of  Norway.  Denmark.  Prance,  and 
Poland. 

The  chance  for  peace  will  come  only  after 
Hitler  has  made  his  all-out  attempt  to  con- 
quer Britain  and  failed.  Even  then  It  may 
not  come  until  a  war-weary  German  people 
overthrow  this  would-be  world  conqueror. 
And  history  indicates  that  there  Is  a  strong 
probability  of  that  happening  once  HI  tier  is 
stopped  and  he  Is  no  longer  able  to  keep  his 
people  satisfied  by  continual  victories.  What 
we  want  and  need  is  a  peace  that  will  recog- 
nize the  rights  of  all  peoples,  including  the 
German  people,  to  an  opportunity  to  live  and 
progress  economically  and  socially. 

That  Is  one  of  the  side  issues  raised  in  de- 
bate en  this  bill.  Another  is  the  cry  that 
President  Roosevelt  wants  to  get  us  Into  war. 
that  this  bill  will  give  himr  power  to  do  so.  and 
that  we  will  be  sending  an  expeditionary 
force  to  Europe  in  a  few  months  if  it  is 
passed. 

That  argument  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
been  and  is  deliberately  lying  to  the  people 
President  Roosevelt  has  admitted  that  the 
course  he  advocates  involves  a  risk  of  war.  but 
says  that  he  believes  It  is  a  lesser  risk  than 
we  run  if  we  do  not  aid  Britain.  He  said 
repeatedly  In  his  fireside  chat  and  in  his 
annual  message  that  his  major  purpose  Is  to 
avoid  war.  to  keep  war  away  from  cur  shores, 
and  he  has  given  his  solenm  pledge  to  the 
American  people  that  his  administration  will 
never  send  an  expeditionary  force  to  Europe. 

I  did  not  vote  for  President  Roosevelt,  and 
I  supported  his  opponent  in  the  recent  elec- 
tion. But  he  Is  my  President,  nevertheless, 
and  I  refuse  to  believe  that  his  solemn  pledge 
to  the  American  people  in  this  hour  of  crisis 
is  a  deliberate  lie.  I  question  the  intellectual 
stability  of  those  whose  bitterness  leads  them 
to  make  such  an  assumption.  For  if  It  be 
true,  our  democracy  is  Indeed  Imperiled  and 
the  shadows  of  darkness  are  closing  in  fast 
upon  us. 

And  the  facts  are  that  if  the  President 
really  wants  to  get  us  Into  war.  bis  powers  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution,  are  ample 
to  do  the  Job.  This  bill  might  open  one  or 
two  additional  opportunities  to  him,  but  they 
are  minor  ones  apd  he  doesn't  reaUy  need 
them  If  that  Is  his  aim. 

I  recognize  that  giving  all  aid  possible  to 
Britain  requires  the  delegation  of  some  un- 
usual p>owerB  to  the  President.  I  would 
rather  see  those  powers  delegated  to  a  bi- 
partisan supreme  defense  council.  Bucb  a 
provision  wotild  not  detract  from  the  eaaen- 
tial  speed  and  flexibility  of  action,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  would  contribute  tremendously  to 
national  unity  and  confidence.  In  making 
the  momentous  decisions  which  muet  be 
made  under  this  measure,  the  constiltation  of 
members  of  a  small  and  compact  council 
wctild  be  helpful  and  tend  to  avoid  mistakes 
which  one  man  alone  might  make.    Howevar, 
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I  am  convinced  the  Congress  will  not  adept 
•ucb  an  amendment.  And  It  may  not  be 
essential,  as  we  may  assume  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  consult  his  military,  naval,  and 
State  experts  before  taking  any  action  under 
the  bill. 

Many  persons  have  written  and  asked  me 
why  It  Is  necessary  to  delegate  these  unusual 
powers  to  the  President.  They  wonder  why 
the  Congress  cannot  act  quickly  enough  if 
any  emergency  requiring  exercise  of  these 
powers  should  arise.  The  answer  is  that 
speed  and  flexibility  are  essential  in  meeting 
the  threats  which  might  arise  In  this  blitz- 
krieg war.  Even  at  iu  fastest,  it  takes  Con- 
gress several  days  to  act  on  major  issues. 

cm  this  bill,  for  Instance,  it  has  already 
spent  more  than  a  month  with  both  Houses 
de'.'oting  their  time  exclusively  to  Its  con- 
sideration. After  all.  there  are  435  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  06  In  the  Senate,  and 
If  they  are  asked  to  vote  on  an  issue  vitally 
affecting  the  w^elfare  and  security  of  the  Na- 
tion, every  one  of  those  500  Members  would 
want  to  know  all  the  details  of  that  situa- 
tion, would  want  to  explore  possible  alterna- 
tive courses  of  action.  One  man  or  a  small 
coiuiclJ  of  men  could  gather  that  informa- 
tion and  make  those  explorations  in  a  few 
hours.  But  for  more  than  50O  to  obtain 
that  Information  and  to  think  it  through  is 
bound  to  take  time,  much  more  time,  and 
I  can  conceive  of  many  situations  which 
may  develop  this  spring  and  summer  where 
the  loss  of  even  1  day's  time  in  action  by 
our   Government   might   be   disastrous. 

The  President  woxUd  have  complete  au- 
thority imder  this  bill  to  designate  the  na- 
tions whose  defense  Is  vital  to  our  own  and 
who  might  receive  aid.  This  is  part  of  his 
announced  Intention  of  making  the  United 
States  the  arsenal  and  the  rallying  point  for 
all  nations  determined  to  resist  the  aggres- 
sion of  Hitler  and  his  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment. Obviously,  this  power  goes  consid- 
erably beyond  simple  aid  to  Britain.  I  shall 
support  a  limiting  amendment  on  this  sec- 
tion 

Section  8  of  H.  R.  1T76  would  permit  the 
President  to  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire 
defense  articles  produced  In  any  nation  whose 
defense  he  declares  to  be  vital  to  our  own. 
I  understand  this  section  was  put  In  orig- 
inally to  permit  the  purchase  of  certain  crit- 
ical materials  for  our  own  defense  in  Canada 
and  in  South  America,  inasmuch  as  present 
laws  prohibit  our  War  and  Navy  Departments 
from  purchasing  outside  of  the  United  States. 
That  seems  quite  reasonable  to  me.  although 
once  again  the  language  in  this  section  Is 
yery  broad. 

Another  subsection  would  permit  the  re- 
pair of  belligerent  vessels  in  our  navy  yards. 
1  am  Informed  by  the  Navy  Department  that 
this  Is  designed  to  permit  temporary,  essen- 
tial repairs  only  In  event  of  an  emergency. 
Permanent  repairs  or  servicing  of  British 
ships  would  be  Impossible  In  our  nav>-  yards. 
they  tell  me.  because  of  differences  In  equip- 
ment and  design.  Of  course,  this  section 
also  would  permit  us  to  offer  a  haven  to  the 
British  Fleet  If  that  ever  became  necessary, 
•nd  I  am  In  favor  of  having  that  authority. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  lease-lend  bill.  It 
has  been  proposed  that  we  simply  loan  Brit- 
ain a  billion  or  two  dollars  and  then  let 
the  British  order  such  supplies  as  they  need 
In  this  country.  Frankly.  I  do  not  believe 
that  meets  the  situation.  In  the  first  place, 
we  should  control  all  defense  articles  made 
for  Britain  imtil  they  are  actually  turned 
over  to  her.  The  lease-lend  bill  as  It  stands 
gives  our  Government  a  much  stronger  lever 
in  bargaining  with  the  British  for  the  trans- 
fer of  islands  or  obtaining  of  essential  com- 
modities or  raw  materials  or  whatever  other 
advantage  we  seek  from  the  British  In  return 
t<it  our  aid. 

Under  the  simple  loan  proposition,  once  the 
money  was  turned  over  to  the  British  our 
power  and  leverage  would  be  gone.  I  much 
prefer  the  other  system.    And  may  I  say  now, 


that  I  think  we  should  be  Just  as  hard- 
headed  In  these  transactions  as  the  British 
would  be  were  our  positions  reversed.  I  would 
favor  an  amendment  to  require  that  Britain 
give  this  Nation  a  lien  on  all  property  and 
assets  owned  by  her  In  this  Nation  or  hemi- 
sphere, in  return  for  our  aid.  and  I  shall  vote 
for  such  an  amendment  If  It  Is  offered. 

The  heart  of  this  lease-lend  bill  Is  section  3, 
which  would  authorize  the  President  to  have 
manufactured  in  our  Government  arsenals  or 
navy  yards,  or  In  private  plants,  any  defense 
article  for  any  nation  whose  defense  he  de- 
cides Is  vital  to  our  own.  This  section  also 
would  permit  the  President  to  transfer  or  lend 
or  lease  to  any  such  nation  any  defense  article. 
That  takes  in  all  of  our  naval  and  military 
equipment  which  Is  now  in  our  possession  or 
which  is  being  manufactured  for  our  Army 
and  Na\7. 

Obviously,  the  only  additional  Immediate 
aid  that  could  be  given  Britain  would  be  to 
transfer  airplanes  or  ships  already  In  the 
hands  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  or  being  made 
for  them  and  near  completion.  It  would  be 
months  before  any  substantial  aid  could  be 
furnished  from  new  contracts  entered  Into 
under  the  bill. 

I  am  In  favor  of  transfer  of  such  of  our 
present  equipment  as  our  naval  and  military 
experts  believe  we  can  safely  spare.  In  view 
of  our  over-all  defense  needs  and  the  vital 
Importance  to  us  of  keeping  Britain  afloat. 
I  have  questioned  both  our  military  and  naval 
experts  on  this  aspect  of  the  problem.  And 
I  am  assured  by  them  that  our  own  defenses 
have  not  been,  and  will  not  be,  stripped  to 
the  danger  point  to  send  aid  to  Britain.  They 
tell  me  that  in  their  opinion  it  is  definitely 
to  the  advantage  of  our  own  defense  to  trans- 
fer to  Britain  equipment  above  the  minimum 
needed  to  train  our  Increased  forces.  By 
so  doing,  we  help  Britain  to  hold  out,  and  the 
time  we  gain  for  our  defense  Is  worth  the 
delay  in  completely  equipping  our  own  forces, 
esp)ecially  since  production  of  this  equipment 
Is  being  increased  continually  and  our  forces 
In  the  end  will  receive  the  most  up-to-date 
material.  And  in  the  meantime,  our  produc- 
tion capacity  is  being  built  up  to  the  level 
required  for  our  safety.  So  that,  looking  at 
the  over-all  picture,  such  aid  strengthens 
rather  than  weakens  our  own  defense. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  before  pass- 
ing the  bill,  inserted  an  amendment  limiting 
$l,3C0.0O0,000  the  amount  of  present  Aimy 
and  Navy  equipment  which  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  Britain  under  the  bill.  I  think  that 
is  a  very  Important  amendment.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  as  It  was  originally  intro- 
duced, would  have  destroyed  for  all  practical 
pxirposes  the  control  of  Congress  over  ex- 
penditures of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  since  the  President  could  have 
transferred  defense  articles  now  on  hand  to 
the  extent  of  many  billions  without  any 
further  action  or  check  by  Congress.  To  that 
extent.  It  would  have  been  a  direct  step  to- 
ward dictatorship.  Control  of  the  purse 
strings  is  one  of  the  basic  checks  which  Con- 
gress exerts  on  the  Executive.  I  had  offered 
an  amendment  to  remedy  this,  but  the  House 
action   has  closed  the  loophole. 

I  also  believe  a  time  limit  on  the  life  of 
the  act  Is  essential  and  I  favor  the  amend- 
ment put  on  in  the  House  whereby  Congress 
could  recapture  these  emergency  powers  at 
any  time  by  the  passage  of  a  simple  concur- 
rent resolution  declaring  that  the  emergency 
was  over.  Without  this  particular  provision, 
Congress  could  not  recapture  these  powers 
without  repealing  the  act  and  that  would 
require  either  the  concurrence  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  a  two-thirds  majority  In  both  Houses 
to  override  his  veto. 

So  long  as  Congress  retains  control  of  the 
purse  strings,  and  can  recapture  delegated 
powers  by  a  simple  majority  vote,  I  do  not 
believe  this  measure  creates  any  dictator. 

I  have  endeavored  in  this  broadcast  to 
state  to  the  people  of  Minnesota  my  position 
on  the  fundamental  Issue  in  this  bill  and 


also  on  Its  various  provisions,  and  my  reasons 
therefor. 

I  am  keeping  an  open  mind  and  I  intend 
to  listen  to  all  of  the  debate  on  the  bill.  I 
may  and  probably  shall  support  several  other 
amendments,  but  I  am  In  accord  thoroughly 
with  the  main  principles  and  objectives  of 
this  measure. 

My  position  represents  my  best  Judgment 
after  many  weeks  of  careful  consideration 
and  thought.  I  will  admit  to  you  frankly 
that  I  see  many  dark  shadows  on  the  road 
we  travel  under  this  bill.  But  they  are  not  as 
dark  as  the  shadows  which  overcast  the  road 
of  Isolation.  And  I  believe  that  this  path 
offers  in  the  long  run  a  real  hope  of  world 
peace  and  stability  and  a  full  opportunity 
for  this  nation  to  seek  Its  own  progress  and 
welfare  In  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  har- 
mony and  security. 

I  am  convinced  that  full  aid  to  Britain  and 
abandonment  of  isolation  constitute  our  best 
chance  of  staying  out  of  war. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 


The  American  Legion  and  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  as  Aids  to  National 
Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 

OF  MISSOTJRl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  17.  1941 


RADIO  PROGRAM  NATIONAL-DEFENSE 
QUESTION  BOX 


Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  great  interest  being  shown  in  the  na- 
tional-defense program  by  veterans  of 
the  Nation's  foreign  wars,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  and  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  px)int  a  copy  of  a  script  for  a  program 
presented  over  radio  station  WDAF  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  recently  by  Mr.  O.  W. 
Price,  chairman  of  the  national-defense 
committee,  of  Kansas  City;  Mr.  W.  B. 
Stone,  chairman  of  the  city  central  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  American  Le- 
gion; and  Mr.  Terrance  W.  Imes.  depart- 
ment commander  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  for  Missouri.  The  story  it  tells 
is  one  of  wholehearted  cooperation  by 
veterans'  organizations  behind  the  de- 
fense program. 

The  program  follows: 

Announcer.  In  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Committee  of  the  Greater 
Kansas  City  Federal  Business  Association, 
WDAF  now  presents  the  twentieth  In  the 
series  of  programs  called  The  National  De- 
fense Question  Box. 

The  subject  for  today  Is  The  American 
Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  as 
Aids  to  National  Defense. 

In  the  studio  we  have  Mr.  Terrance  W. 
Imes,  department  commander  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  for  Missouri;  Mr.  W.  B.  Stone, 
chairman  of  the  city  central  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion  In  Kansas 
City.  Mo.;  and  Mr.  O.  W.  Price,  chairman  of 
the  National  Defense  Committee,  which  pre- 
sents these  programs.    And  now  Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Price.  Good  afternoon  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. I  am  sure  that  everyone  Is  Interested 
in  knowing  what  the  veteran  of  1917  and  1918 
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thinks  of  the  present  war  In  Europe.  Does 
he  believe  In  all-out  aid  to  Great  Britain? 
Is  he  m  favor  of  the  lease-lend  bill?  To 
what  extent  does  he  believe  in  rearmament; 
universal  military  training?  What  programs 
do  the  two  most  powerful  veterans'  organiza- 
tions in  the  world  have  for  aiding  our  coun- 
try In  time  of  a  national  emergency? 

On  our  program  today  we  bring  you  an 
official  of  the  American  Legion,  which  has  a 
total  membership  of  more  than  1,000,000  vet- 
erans, and  an  ofBclal  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  which  has  a  total  membership  of 
350,000  veterans  of  foreign  wars.  These  two 
comrades  both  rendered  distinguished  Kervice 
to  their  country  In  World  War  No.  1.  Both 
of  them  served  in  the  A.  E.  F.  as  officers  In 
the  United  States  Army  Air  Corps. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  the  average 
World  War  veteran  of  today.  He^  Is  48  years 
of  age;  Is  losing  his  hair;  has  taken  on  weight 
around  the  girth;  is  married,  with  two  chil- 
dren. He  owns  his  home.  He  is  sending  his 
sons  to  the  Army  and  Navy.  He  is  tolerant, 
law  abiding,  and  Intensely  patriotic.  He  takes 
an  active  part  In  civic,  community,  and  po- 
litical affairs.  Throughout  the  land  you 
will  find  him  in  every  walk  of  life  and  well 
represented  In  high  business,  Industrial,  and 
Government   positions. 

The  World  War  veteran  Is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  Influences  for  good  in  America  to- 
day. He  knows  the  horrors  of  modem  war, 
the  personal  sacrifices  required  of  fighting 
men,  and  the  true  value  of  our  democratic 
form   of   government. 

But  now  let  us  got  on  with  the  questions. 

I  will  start  off  with  Bill  Stone.  What  does 
the  American  Legionnaire,  that  Is.  the  war 
veteran  of  1917  and  1918.  think  of  the  present 
war  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  am  quite  sure  they  are  utterly 
opposed  to  the  philosophy  and  the  leadership 
of  the  totalitarian  nations.  I  am  convinced 
that  most  World  War  veterans  have  a  kindly 
feeling  for  the  German  and  Italian  peoples, 
but  that  feeling  Is  being  badly  affected  by 
the  continued  willingness  of  those  people  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  such  International 
gangsters  as  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 

Mr.  Price.  Is  the  average  veteran  In  favor 
of  all-out  aid  to  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  I  am  sure  that  such  an 
attitude  is  reflected  by  the  opinions  of  a  pre- 
ponderantly large  majority  of  legionnaires 
and  of  ex-service  men  In  general. 

Mr.  Prick.  Woxild  those  men  be  willing  to 
fight  again  "to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy"? 

Mr.  Btonb.  Well,  of  cotirse,  as  you  know, 
when  many  of  us  were  receiving  our  dis- 
charges in  1919  we  said  that  "never  again 
would  we  put  up  our  right  hand,"  but  we 
recognize  that  we  didn't  mean  that  at  all. 
Without  any  hesitation,  Price,  I'd  say  that 
Just  about  every  ex-service  man  that  I 
know— certainly  those  In  the  American  Le- 
gion— would  respond  with  everything  they 
pos.«ess  to  maintain  democracy  In  this  world. 

Mr.  Price.  What  Is  the  attitude  of  the 
members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  on 
these  questions?  First  toward  the  present 
war  in  Europe? 

Mr.  I\ita.  We,  as  an  organization,  believe 
In  facing  facts  as  they  are.  We  are  not  a 
group  of  wishful  thinkers.  Regardless  of  the 
fact  that  Britain  may  have  horribly  and 
tragically  bungled  in  the  handling  of  its 
foreign  affairs  since  the  first  World  War,  still 
we  must  accept  conditions  as  they  are  now 
and  as  they  affect  us  and  our  future.  Every 
murderous  act  Adolf  Hitler  has  committed 
to  date,  every  outrageous  lie  he  has  uttered, 
upholds  the  definite  conclusion  that  the 
Western  Hemisphere  occupies  a  specific  place 
on  his  schedule  of  Invasions.  In  xinmistak- 
able  terms  he  has  proclaimed  his  contempt 
and  hatred  for  America  and  his  determina- 
tion to  sweep  the  United  States  in  his  path 
of  conquest.     As  we  are  pledged  to  defend 


the  Institutions  of  democracy,  we  naturally 
▼lew  with  great  sympathy  the  mighty  defense 
Britain  Is  making  for  the  preservation  of 
these  Institutions. 

Mr.  Prick.  Is  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
In  favor  of  the  lease-lend  bUl? 

Mr.  I'mes.  In  contemplation  of  our  own 
national  defense,  we  believe  that  the  most 
important  issue  which  confronts  this  Nation 
Is  the  def  esse  of  America  by  all  possible  aid 
to  Britain.  The  lease-lend  bill,  now  pending 
In  Congress,  with  some  restrictions,  is  un- 
questionably the  best  program  yet  proposed. 

Mr.  Price.  Is  It  apt  to  get  us  mto  war? 

Mr.  Imes.  The  pro-Nazi  elements  raise  the 
hue  and  cry  that  It  is  likely  to  draw  us  im- 
mediately and  actively  into  the  war.  But  this 
would  not  suit  the  Hitler  policy,  for  so  long 
as  there  le  an  ounce  of  fight  left  in  John  Bull, 
Hitler  has  no  desire  to  be  confronted  with  the 
United  States  geared  to  a  program  of  total 
war  He  has  enough  to  face  as  it  Is.  Since 
his  policy  is  to  defeat  one  at  a  time  he  is 
going  to  keep  American  aid  to  a  minimum. 
So  far  as  giving  effront  to  Hitler  Is  concerned, 
he  will  attack  us,  or  anyone  else,  whenever  It 
suits  his  purposes.  Morals  are  no  Issue  to 
him.  If  and  when  he  should  decide  to  make 
war  upon  us.  whether  or  not  we  had  been  his 
friends  In  the  past,  would  be  of  no  conse- 
quence. You  can't  buy  permanent  Immunity 
from  an  outlaw.  If  democracy  Is  to  be  saved 
for  America,  Congress  must  concentrate  on 
the  paramount  Issue  of  keeping  war  out  of 
the  Americas  by  giving  every  possible  aid  to 
Britain. 

Mr    Price.  Imes,  I'm  going  to  put  you  on 
the  spot  Just  like  I  did  Bill  Stone.    Would 
you  again  fight  to  make  the  world  "safe  for  . 
democracy"? 

Mr.  Imes.  Mr.  Price,  It  Is  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  to  keep  the 
United  States  out  of  the  present  war.  if  pos- 
sible. It  has  always  been  and  always  will  be 
the  policy  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
If  this  should  require  a  foreign  expedition 
then  we  shall  never  shirk  our  duty.  Our  sons 
have  the  same  obligations  of  citizenship  as 
was  ours.  As  a  cold  proposition.  If  the  cir- 
cumstances require,  it  Is  better  to  defend 
American  rights  on  foreign  soil  than  on  our 
own.  If  the  necessity  arises  we  believe  the 
advice  of  Demosthenes  to  the  Athenians 
when  he  thundered  In  his  first  phlUlplc,  "It 
Is  better  to  fight  Philip  In  Thessaly  than  In 
Attica,"  Is  sound  today.  But  we  hope  this 
will  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Price.  I  want  to  thank  you  both  for 
your  frank  and  straight-from-the-shoulder 
answers  to  these  questions.  Now  let's  get  on 
to  the  various  programs  which  your  organi- 
zations have  for  aiding  in  national  defense. 
Mr.  Stone,  most  of  us  know  that  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  is  vitally  Interested  in  the  na- 
tional-defense program,  but  can  you  amplify 
that  statement?  Just  how  does  that  In- 
terest apply? 

Mr.  Stone.  That's  quite  an  order,  Mr.  Price. 
To  clarify  our  position  would  consume  much 
more  time  than  allotted  to  us  on  this  period, 
but  I'll  try  to  touch  some  of  the  high  spots. 
You  know,  of  course,  that  for  20  years  the 
Legion  has  been  consistently  advocating  a 
policy  of  strong  national  defense. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes;  that's  a  matter  of  record, 
and  the  Legion  deserves  the  Nation's  grati- 
tude for  maintaining  Its  position,  often  In 
the  face  of  substantial  opposition.  I  believe 
the  same  Is  true  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

Mr.  Stonk.  That's  absolutely  correct.  We 
do  not  want  to  assume  a  paternalistic  at- 
titude of  "I  told  you  so,"  but  It  has  been 
proven  that  we  were  correct  in  our  thinking 
on  the  subject,  and  now  that  it  has  come 
to  pass,  we  do  not  propose  to  say  that  having 
been,  in  a  large  measure,  responsible  for  It 
all  we  are  going  to  stand  by  and  let  others 
finish  the  Job.    I  think  all  of  us  are  agreed 


that  the  national-defense  program  Is  not 
confined  merely  to  developing  a  large  Aimy, 
Navy,  and  air  force;  that  it  goes  further  than 
the  production  of  munitions,  equipment,  and 
supplies;  that  It  1«  net  limited  to  the  en- 
rollment and  training  of  men  and  women  to 
carry  on  the  almost  countless  activities  so 
essential.  We  have  learned  that  perhaps  the 
most  important  phase  of  our  defense  pro- 
gram is  the  attitude,  the  thinking  of  the 
150.000.000  persons  In  the  United  SUtca  in 
relation  to  that  program. 

Mr.  Price.  Surely,  Stone,  the  American 
Legion  does  not  question  Uie  unity  of 
American  opinion  ou  the  need  for  the  de- 
fense program,  does  it? 

Mr.  Stone  No,  it's  not  that.  Price.  We 
are  convinced  that  national  defense,  aa 
planned,  has  the  O.  K.  of  America,  but  we 
are  concerned  with  the  feeling  that  many 
of  our  people  have  not  grasped  the  fuU  sig- 
nificance of  this  program,  that  in  many 
quarters  tlieir  approval  may  be  reflected  by 
the  following  attitude,  "Sure,  Im  all  for 
it,"  and  yet  that  statement  will  be  tempered 
by  a  willingnese  to  let  the  other  fellow  meet 
the  responsibilities  entailed  by  the  program. 

Mr.  Prick,  t  think  I  understend  what  you 
mean.  You  have  in  mind  the  necessity  for. 
not  only  a  national  agreement  that  the  Job 
should  be  done,  but  a  national  wlUlngnew 
on  the  part  of  everyone  to  do  his  or  her 
share. 

Mr.  Stone.  That's  it,  exactly,  and  to  help 
bring  about  that  wUUngness  is  one  of  the 
responsibUitles  which  the  American  Legion 
gladly  assumes. 

Mr.  Price.  How  do  you  propose  to  meet 
that  issue.  Bill? 

Mr  Stone.  To  answer  that  question,  let's 
take  the  situation  right  here  In  Kansas  City. 
As  you  know,  we  have  26  posts  of  the 
American  Legion  in  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  with 
a  combined  membership  of  approximately 
4.500.  And  as  you  stated  in  the 
beginning  we  have  more  than  1.000.000 
In  the  United  States.  Now.  those  men 
comprise  a  splendid  cross  section  of  our 
community.  They  are  united  solidly  in  their 
determination  that  our  country  be  properly 
and  adequately  prepared  for  defense:  they 
know  what  such  a  program  entails,  that  It 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  a  personal 
contribution  from  every  individual.  To  that 
end  we  shall  as  a  matter  of  general  policy, 
undertake  at  all  times  to  promote  and  en- 
gender, not  only  a  willingness,  but  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  every  person  to  make  that 
contribution.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall 
undertake  to  combat  any  effort  or  move- 
ment designed  to  Impede  or  handicap  the 
progress  of  th3  defense  program. 

Mr.  Prick.  Do  you  believe.  Stone,  tliat  the 
American  Legion  membership  will  act  in 
unison  on  such  matters? 

Mr.  Stone.  Absolutely.  Evidence  was  pro- 
vided in  October,  last  year,  when  the  young 
men  of  the  Nation  registered  for  armed  serv- 
ice The  American  Legion,  you  recall,  volun- 
teered to  handle  that  Job  in  Kansas  City. 
The  board  of  election  commissioners  eagerly 
accepted  our  offer.  This  was  strictly  volun- 
tary service  on  our  part.  We  had  no  diffi- 
culty In  assembling  500  members  of  the  Le- 
gion to  do  that  Important  task.  We  could 
have  obtained  a  thousand  Just  as  easily. 
They  responded  without  hesiution,  and  It 
was  splendid  proof  of  the  assertion  that  the 
American  Legion  can  be  relied  upon  to  re- 
spond, as  an  organization  and  as  Individuals, 
promptly  and  enthuslasticaUy,  to  any  service 
necessary  and  beneficial  to  the  defense  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Prick.  Now  back  to  Imes.  What  is  the 
program  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan  for 
assisting  In  national  defense? 

Mr.  Imes.  Like  BlU  Stone  said,  this  H  a 
big  subject.  It  must  b«  divided  into  several 
years. 

First,  one  of  the  objectives  of  our  pres- 
ent   program    is    to   protect    and    promote 
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Americanism.  In  this  endeavor  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  has  formulated  a  detailed 
well-deflned  plan.  It  strives  for  the  perpetu- 
ation of  our  present  form  of  government.  It 
prescribes  vigorous  opposition  to  every  agency 
of  communism,  fascism,  nazl-lsm.  and  other 
un-American  theories  of  government.  These 
••fifth  column"  activities  are  at  present  our 
worst  danger.  A  imited  Britain  as  compared 
to  an  xmdermlned  France  Is  a  shining 
example. 

Second.  v)e  propose  stricter  laws  requiring 
the  registration  of  all  alien  and  un-American 
groups,  the  expansion  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  broader  laws  to  permit  more 
effective  dealing  with  espionage  and  sabotage, 
further  rMtrictions  of  immigration  quotas  to 
prevent  tne  admission  of  large  groups  of  so- 
called  war  refugees  as  likely  to  endanger  our 
national  safety,  and  other  measures  of  a 
■Imllar  nature. 

Mr  Pricx.  What  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  toward  the  adminis- 
tration's national-defense  program? 

Mr.  IMES  We  heartily  endorse  the  military 
and  naval  policies  of  the  President.  We  be- 
lieve In  complete  preparedness  and  a  two- 
ocean  navy.  We  are  working  to  make  the 
selective-service  program  a  permanent  part 
of  our  national-defense  policy.  We  believe 
that  whether  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  each 
citizen  has  the  »ame  obligation  to  perform 
service  for  the  protection  of  our  great  com- 
monwealth. We  believe  that  there  should 
be  mandatory  military  training  in  all  C.  C.  C. 
camps,  and  that  those  enrolled  therein  be 
liable  for  military  service  on  the  basis  of  a 
trained  reserve  subject  to  Immediate  call  In 
time  of  war. 

Mr.  Prici.  What  Americanization  programs 
does  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  sponsor  for 
training  of  youth? 

Mr.  IMES.  Well,  Mr.  Price,  we  realize  that 
the  youth  of  today  will  be  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow;  therefore  we  have  definite  pro- 
grams toward  their  proper  training.  We 
sponsor  Boy  Scout  troops.  Junior  bicycle 
clul>8,  Junior  rifle  teams,  junior  soft-ball  and 
hard-ball  leagues,  have  a  Junior  auxiliary 
known  as  the  Sons  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars:  we  have  health  clubs,  junior  bands, 
and  bugle  corps  and  drill  teams  and  other 
slmll—  activities. 

Mr.  Prici.  Mr.  Stone,  what  are  some  of  the 
Americanization  programs  which  the  Legion 
Is  sponsoring? 

Mr.  Stone  The  American  Legion  Is  carry- 
ing on  several  programs  which  contribute  to 
citizenship  building  and  Incidentally  to  the 
national  defense  of  our  country.  These  In- 
clude our  boys'  State  program,  our  Junior 
baseball  leagues,  oiir  Sons  of  the  American 
Legion,  Boy  Scout  troops,  and  our  oratorical 
contests  for  high  school  students  on  the  Con- 
Btltution  of  the  United  States.  Incidentally, 
we  invite  the  public  and  urge  them  to  attend 
the  fifth  district  oratorical  contest  to  be  held 
at  Kdison  Hall  in  the  Power  &  Light  Building 
next  Friday  night.  February  14,  1941. 

Mr.  Price.  Bill,  I  understand  that  many 
World  War  veterans  are  enlisting  in  the  home 
guards,  recently  established  to  take  the  place 
of  the  National  Guards  while  they  are  In 
active  service.  Does  this  organization  contain 
many  members  of  yoiir  organization? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes.  The  World  War  veteran, 
you  will  find,  is  chiefly  furnishing  the  leader- 
ship and  many  Legionnaires  and  members  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  have  enlisted 
in  the  home  guards.  I  believe  that  Imes  will 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  in  time  of  war 
there  are  many  ways  wherein  the  American 
Legion  and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  can  be 
of  great  benefit  to  their  country.  These  In- 
clude service  in  home  guards,  firemen,  spot- 
ters for  enemy  aircraft,  exposure  of  subversive 
activities,  first  aid,  and  reconstruction  work. 
These  are  only  a  few  ways  In  which  our  two 
organizations  can  be  of  great  assistance 
should  war  come  to  the  United  States. 


Mr.  Price.  I  understand  that  the  American 
Legion  is  now  conducting  a  "registration  for 
national  defense."     Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Stone.  That  is  correct.  Question- 
naires are  going  out  to  all  legionnaires  asking 
them  to  list  their  vocation  and  the  types  of 
work  In  which  they  are  skiUed.  This  Infor- 
mation will  be  tabulated  by  national  head- 
quarters and  will  be  of  great  benefit  In  case 
of  war.  This  registration  Is  to  be  completed 
by  February  22. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you.  Bill  Stone  and  Ter- 
rance  Imes.  The  men  of  your  organizations 
have  furnished  able  leadership  in  time  of 
peace  and  can  be  counted  on  to  furnish  the 
same  high  quality  of  leadership  when  our 
country  is  in  danger.  Neither  money  nor 
power  can  purchase  the  privilege  to  wear  the 
emblems  of  your  two  organizations.  They 
were  won  by  personal  sacrifice  and  patriot- 
ism— and  I  say  more  power  to  you.  Now 
back  to  our  announcer. 

ANNOuNCEa.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you 
have  just  heard  the  twentieth  In  the  series 
of  programs  captioned  "The  National  Defense 
Question  Box."  Participating  in  today's  pro- 
gram were  Mr.  Terrance  W.  Imes,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Stone,  and  Mr.  O.  W.  Price.  The  subject  dis- 
cussed was  The  America..  Legion  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  as  Aids  to  National 
Defense. 

You  are  cordially  Invited  to  listen  in  again 
next  Sunday  at  12  o'clock  noon,  when  a  pro- 
gram captioned  "Recreation  for  Our  Soldiers 
and  Sailors"  will  be  presented,  with  Mrs. 
Morton  T.  Jones,  chairman  of  Kansas  City 
Women  Volunteers.  Inc..  for  National  De- 
fense, and  her  associates  as  participants.  On 
tl  e  following  Sunday  Brig.  Gen.  E.  L.  Gruber, 
commandant.  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  Mr.  H. 
Roe  Bartle.  chief  Boy  Scout  executive  of  the 
covered-wagon  area,  will  discuss  Training  of 
Youth  for  Democracy. 

These  and  other  Important  subjects  having 
to  do  with  national  defense  are  presented 
each  Sunday  at  12  o'clock  noon  over  this  sta- 
tion by  the  National  Defense  Committee  of 
Greater  Kansas  City  Federal  Business  Asso- 
ciation. 
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Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address, 
which  was  given  by  Mr.  Tallamy  at  the 
New  York  State  Commercial  Secretaries' 
Conference  held  in  New  York  City  at  the 
Hotel  Astor  on  January  24,  1941. 

This  address  clearly  sweeps  the 
national-defense  cloaking  aside,  revealing 
the  same  old  perennial  seaway  scheme. 

I  believe  this  address  is  particularly 
appropriate  at  this  time  because  of  per- 
sistent efforts  to  classify  the  project  now 
as  an  urgent  national-defense  necessity. 

There  have  been  no  changes  either 


physical  or  economic  which  would  justify 
the  construction  of  that  project  now 
rather  than  in  1934  when  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
treaty.  However,  there  is  a  great  flood 
of  misleading  information  to  the  con- 
trary sweeping  the  country.  It  indicates 
that  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  would  not  only  aid  national  de- 
fense but  that  it  would  be  a  cure-all  for 
our  economic  ills. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
facts.  Instead  of  aiding  our  farmers,  or 
our  labor  and  industry,  it  would  cause 
ruinous  competition,  high  and  unfair  dis- 
crimination in  sectional  taxation  for  the 
project,  cause  great  losses  to  our  coal 
miners,  to  our  railroads,  inland  water- 
way carrier^,  and  to  port  and  terminal 
facilities  especially  along  the  entire  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  coasts. 

The  following  address  enlarges  upon 
these  subjects  and  warns  against  our 
undertaking  such  a  costly  and  generally 
ruinous  project  especially  during  this 
time  of  extreme  national  emergency: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  New  York 
State  Commercial  Secretaries'  Conference, 
and  distinguished  guests,  I  sincerely  appre- 
ciate the  responsibility  which  automatically 
became  mine  when  I  accepted  the  invitation 
to  speak  on  the  subject  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Project,  at  your  luncheon  today. 

We  all  recognize  that  this  country  is  now 
confronted  with  the  gravest  peril  rom  with- 
out in  all  its  history.  Subservient  dictator 
nations  have  bullied  and  conquered  their 
smaller  neighbors,  they  have  ruthlessly 
swarmed  through  other  nations  whose  doors 
were  opened  by  their  treacherous  agents. 
These  despotic  governments  have  avowed  they 
will  rule  a  new  order  in  Europe  and  then 
dominate  the  entire  world.  Only  the 
courageous,  armed  resistance  of  the  British 
Empire,  of  Greece,  and  of  China,  prevents  the 
fulfillment  of  their  first  ambition  and  the 
concentration  of  their  full  military  and 
economic  forces  on  the  new  world. 

We  are  constantly  warned  of  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  by  the  President,  by  our 
Secretaries  of  State,  War,  and  Navy.  Our 
major  political  parties  are  united  on  the 
Issue  of  national  defense  and  agree  on  the 
policy  of  aid  to  Britain.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  citizens  recognize  this  peril 
and  are  anxious  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  accelerate  our  national-defense 
preparations  They  are  willing  to  make  great 
financial  sacrifices  toward  that  end  and  are 
happy  to  put  aside  any  private  ambitions  or 
plans  which  may  In  any  way  hinder  our  aid 
to  Great  Britain,  or  the  rearming  of  America. 
President  Roosevelt,  In  a  message  read  by 
Mr  Berle  to  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Conference  at  Detroit  on  December 
5,  1940,  said,  "The  United  States  needs  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  for  defense.  The  United 
States  needs  this  great  landlocked  sea  as  a 
secure  haven  In  which  it  will  always  be  able 
to  build  ships  and  more  ships  In  order  to 
protect  our  trade  and  cur  shores." 

This  statement  and  many  others  made  by 
administration  sponsors  of  the  project  clearly 
places  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  before  the 
Nation  as  a  defense  ;  ::cesslty,  apparently 
with  the  aim  that  former  opponents,  fearful 
of  being  misunderstood  and  branded  as  un- 
patriotic, would  not  press  their  opposition. 

This  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  pro- 
ponents, for  should  the  necessity  for  Senate 
ratification  of  a  treaty  be  evaded  the  chances 
for  a  quick  approval  of  the  enterprise  would 
be  practically  assured. 

All  press  releases  and  rumors  coming  from 
both  this  country  and  Canada  Indicate  that 
a  way  has  been  found  to  circumvent  the 
I>ower  and  duty  of  the  United  States  Senate 
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to  ratify  such  a  far-reaching  International 
agreement.  The  vehicle  tx)  be  used  In  by- 
passing such  senatorial  ccmsideration  Is  the 
txsundary  waters  treaty  oi!  1909,  which  was 
really  designed  to  stop  further  diversion  of 
water  at  Niagara  Palls,  withdrawals  of  water 
through  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal,  and  to 
set  up  a  commission  to  sui>ervli>e  such  diver- 
sions as  were  allowed  and  to  generally  clarify 
the  position  of  the  two  countries  with  respect 
to  these  and  similsu-  problems.  Certainly  it 
was  not  designed  for  such  a  far-reaching  and 
controversial  undertaking  ob  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  now  apparent  that  this 
treaty  will  form  the  basis  lor  submission  of 
the  project  to  the  two  countries  for  approval. 
Such  a  method  would  require  passage  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  same  resolution  by  both 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Parliament  of  Canada.  This  would  do  away 
With  the  two-thirds  senatoi'ial  vote  required 
when  ratifying  a  treaty. 

It  may  be  that  the  United  States  Senate  will 
balk  at  the  plan  to  circumvent  their  consid- 
eration of  the  St.  Lawrence  project  in  treaty 
form.  Should  the  Senate  do  so.  the  complete 
strategy  of  the  sponsors  wU/.  be  lost  since  op- 
ponents of  the  project  intend  to  relentlessly 
and  vigorously  oppose  the  seaway  resolution 
because  the  undertaking  cf  such  a  project 
now  would  hinder,  rather  than  aid  national 
defense. 

Let  me  quote  what  a  distinguished  gentle- 
man says  about  the  relationship  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  to  national  defense: 

"It  is  quite  evident  that  tals  development — 
the  St.  Lawrence — cannot  be  classed  as  a  war 
measure,  for  even  If  it  were  undertaken 
tomorrow,  it  would  be  6  or  7  years  before  It 
could  become  of  use.  Yet  the  project  is  per- 
sistently misrepresented  as  a  war  measure 
which  far  from  helping  would  actually  handl- 
-  cap  war  work." 

Gentlemen,  that  Is  a  statement  of  none 
other  than  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Hogg,  chairman  and 
chief  engineer  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario,  the  only  official 
agency  In  Canada  which,  to  our  knowledge, 
has  supported  our  President  In  his  determina- 
tion to  have  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  con- 
structed. 

His  statement  is  correct  and  those  who  are 
now  sp>onsorlng  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
realize  as  well  as  anyone  else  who  has  studied 
the  project,  that  because  of  the  time  required 
for  its  completion,  it  would  be  of  no  benefit  in 
the  present  national  emergency. 

Even  If  It  could  be  promptly  completed  a 
great  naval-construction  program  co\ild  not 
be  launched  In  safety  within  the  Great 
Lakes  area.  There  would  be  one  lock  In  the 
St.  Marys  River,  eight  in  the  Welland  Canal, 
and  nine  In  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  each 
one  of  which  would  be  vulnerable  to  aerial 
attack  or  sabotage,  and  if  destroyed  would 
close  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  sea  for  an 
indeterminate  period  of  time.  In  addition 
to  the  locks  there  are  great  dams  and  levees 
which  also  would  form  a  vital  link  in  the 
seaway.  The  great  dam  In  the  International 
Rapids  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  If  de- 
stroyed, would  bottle  up  all  naval  or  other 
24-foot  draft  vessels  in  the  Great  Lakes 
area  for  the  duration  of  any  confiict. 

In  addition,  this  dam  would  be  the  cen- 
tral source  of  power  for  many  Industries  In 
the  State  of  New  York  shoxild  the  demand 
Increase  to  such  an  extent  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  power  could  be  fully  used.  When 
that  time  arrived,  the  St.  Lawrence  output 
would  represent  from  25  to  30  percent  of 
the  Indxistrial  output  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  This,  in  effect,  is  equivalent  to  con- 
centrating a  tremendous  block  of  essential 
Industries  within  one  very  smaU,  and  I 
might  say,  vulnerable  area.  It  Is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  scatter  Its  Indus- 
tries over  wide  areas  In  the  less  vulnerable 
sections  of  the  country   lying   west  of  the 


Allegheny  Mountains.  It  would  be  a  di- 
rect contradiction  of  this  policy  to  spend 
tremendous  sums  of  money  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  concentrated  Industry  at  the 
International  Rapids  section  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  It  would  be  far  more  logical  and 
safe  from  a  defense  standpoint  to  develop 
modem,  highly  efficient,  steam-generating 
units  scattered  throughout  the  State  in 
areas  where  there  is  a  demand  for  additional 
power. 

As  a  peacetime  project,  the  seaway  has 
been  considered  informally  by  both  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Canadian  Government  on 
many  occasions,  but  it  has  always  been  set 
aside  as  economically  unsound. 

On  one  occasion,  the  United  States  Senate 
had  the  opportunity  of  formaUy  consider- 
ing this  project.  Prom  November  1932  imtil 
February  1933,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  conducted  an  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation of  the  project.  Prom  February 
1933  untU  March  1934.  the  United  States 
Senate  considered  and  debated  the  quebCion 
on  many  occasions.  These  hearings  and  de- 
bates extending  over  such  a  long  lengtli  cf 
time,  offered  ample  opportunity  for  thorough 
consideration  of  all  phases  of  the  project 
and  the  result,  as  you  all  know,  waA  the 
rejection  of  the  treaty. 

Smce  1934,  there  have  been  no  physical 
or  economic  changes  which  would  Justify 
the  construction  of  this  project  at  this  time 
rather  than  in  1934  unless  it  can  be  dem- 
onstrated, as  our  Government  now  claims, 
that  the  project  Is  essential  to  our  national- 
defense  program  and  this  contention  B»cms 
so  remote  from  the  facts  as  to  be  almost 
unworthy  of  debate.  In  fsw^t,  the  under- 
taking of  this  project  now,  instead  of  beiiig 
an  aid  to  the  defense  of  our  Nation,  wovild 
actually  be  detrimental. 

The  project  calls  for  the  construction  of  a 
27-foot  channel  through  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  from  Montreal  to  Lake  Ontario  and 
from  there  through  the  Welland  Canal  and 
other  interconnecting  lake  rivers  and  canals. 
The  total  distance  from  Duluth  to  open 
ocean  woiild  be  2,2ol  miles,  and  from  Chi- 
cago to  open  ocean  2,250  mUes. 

To  make  possible  passage  between  the 
lakes,  obstructions  in  the  St.  Marys  River 
between  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron  have  to 
be  removed.  The  same  situation  applies  to 
the  St.  Claire  River,  Lake  St.  Claire,  and  the 
Detroit  River  between  Lakes  Huron  and 
Erie.  The  total  difference  in  water  levels 
between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Ortario 
vrould  be  overcome  by  the  construction  of 
a  new  lock  in  the  St.  Mary's  River  and  by 
the  improvement  of  the  channels  in  the 
Welland  Canal  which  has  a  total  lift  of 
325  >/2  feet.  But  these  obstructions  and  im- 
prov^ents  are  of  minor  importance.  Hie 
most  important  part  of  the  work  lies  In  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  where  it  Is  necessary  to 
construct  nine  locks,  construct  side  canals 
In  the  Lachlne  and  Soulange  sections,  and 
the  construction  of  great  dams  and  levees. 

The  magnitude  of  this  project  and  such 
construction  hazards  have  never  been  faced 
by  the  engineering  profession.  Dams  must 
be  constructed  across  the  river  having  a 
flow  of  100.000,000  gallons  of  water  per  min- 
ute and  with  foundations  from  50  to  80  feet 
below  water  level.  Such  tremendous  hazards 
will  tax  the  Ingenuity  of  the  engineering 
profession  to  the  fullest,  becaxise,  not  only 
must  this  almost  unimaginable  quantity  of 
water  be  kept  from  the  important  parte  of 
the  construction  work.  It  must  be  regulated 
so  as  not  to  affect  the  hartmr  levels  of  the 
city  of  Montreal.  The  project  would  require 
millions  of  yards  of  concrete,  millions  of 
cubic  yards  of  excavation,  of  fill,  and  tons 
of  steel.  Engineers  and  contractors,  experts 
and  all  kinds  of  labor  would  be  reqiilred  to 
successfvtlly  complete  the  construction. 
These  would  have  to  be  obtained  from  the 
reserves  of  this  country  and  Canada,    lliey 


are  skills  and  they  are  materials  and  r»> 
sources  which  are  necessary  for  our  defense 
program  and  for  Canada's  war  effort.  Every 
ton  of  steel  used  for  this  project  would  be  a 
diversion  from  our  defense  preparation,  from 
our  aid  to  England,  and  from  Canada's  par- 
ticipation in  the  British  Empire's  military 
resisUnce  to  the  onrush  of  toulitarianism. 
In  the  present  emergency  it  is  necessary  to 
expand  our  industrial  production  faculties. 
New  factories  must  be  constructed.  Enlarge- 
ment of  existing  plants  Ls  also  necessary. 
New  equipment  must  be  installed  and  addi- 
tional skilled  workers,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians must  be  constantly  engaged  in  the 
production  of  vital  military  equipment  and 
in  the  expanding  of  facilities  necessary  for 
this  production.  During  this  period  of  na- 
tional emergency,  construction  projects 
which  divert  manpower  and  materials  and 
therefore  Interfere  with  the  defense  pro- 
gram must  be  deferred. 

In  their  report  to  the  two  governments 
dated  November  16,  1926.  the  Joint  Board  of 
Engineers  estimated  that  the  total  cost  to 
both  countries  would  be  approximately  $427,- 
000,000.  Of  this  amount,  they  estimated  that 
$251,000,000  would  be  the  United  States  share 
and  $176,000,000  the  Canadian  cost.  This 
estimate,  however,  is  greatly  increased  when 
omitted  items  are  included.  In  the  first 
place,  no  mention  was  made  of  the  cost  in- 
volved in  the  improvement  of  harbors  upon 
the  Great  Lakes  so  as  to  accommodate  the 
t3T)e  of  vessels  which  might  use  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway.  The  present  depths  of  these 
harbors  are  less  than  25  feet  and  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  they  are  lees  than  22  feet. 
Senator  Wagker.  in  his  minority  report  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  re- 
ferring to  the  1933  treaty,  stated  that  it 
would  cost  at  least  $25,000,000  per  harbor  for 
each  of  the  eight  important  harbors  on  the 
United  States  side  to  deepen  and  accommo- 
date them  for  the  ocean  type  of  ship. 

The  Brookings  Institution,  in  its  St.  Law- 
rence report  of  1929.  estimated  that  $25.- 
000,000  would  have  to  be  spent  for  each  of 
10  lake  ports.  The  engineering  department 
of  the  city  of  Buffalo  has  estimated  that  com- 
plete improvement  of  that  harbor  would  cost 
approximately  $47,000,000.  which  sum  would 
cover  both  private  and  public  expense. 

In  order  to  he  conservative,  we  have  used 
a  figure  of  only  $7,600,000  per  harbor  in  de- 
termining the  probable  cost  of  improving 
the  13  principal  United  States  ports  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  2  Canadian  harbors. 
h  sum  less  than  one-half  of  that  used  by 
Senator  WAcim  In  his  report,  and  $150,000.- 
000  less  than  the  figure  used  by  the  Brook- 
ings Institution. 

Anotha  omission  was  the  inclusion  of  an 
adequate  amount  for  contingencies.  Only 
12  V^  percent  of  the  estimated  cost  was  used 
for  engineering,  legal  fees,  court  costs,  ad- 
ministration, and  contingencies.  The  cost  of 
these  items  other  than  contingencies  would 
certainly  amount  to  714  percent,  which  would 
leave  only  5  percent  for  contingencies  occa- 
sioned through  construction  hazards  and  ma- 
terial, labor  price  fluctuations,  and  other  un- 
foreseen obstacles.  Great  engineering  wcvks 
of  a  Mm"'"'  nat\ire  have  always  materially 
exceeded  estimated  costs.  Por  instance,  the 
Chicago  Drainage  Canal  cost  $53,000,000.  In- 
stead of  the  estimated  $16,000,000;  the  Wel- 
land Canal  $128,000,000,  instead  of  the  esti- 
mated $114,000,000:  and  the  Pazumia  Canal 
$375,000,000,  instead  of  the  first  figure  of 
$160,000,000.  These  major  discrepancies  be- 
tween estimates  of  cost  and  actuality  make 
It  necessary  to  Increase  the  item  of  contin- 
gencies by  12 '/i  percent. 

The  estimate  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Engi- 
neers also  failed  to  include  interest  during 
construction.  Practically  every  author  agrees 
that  it  would  take  at  least  8  years  to  com- 
plete the  project;  therefore,  interest  dur- 
'   ing  construction  wotild  be  &  major  item. 
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Inaamuch  as  the  full  amount  would  not  have 
to  be  borrowed  at  the  outset,  but  could  be  ob- 
tained progre88l^■ely.  Interest  during  construc- 
tion can  be  estimated  as  being  approximately 
equivalent  to  3  percent  over  a  period  of  4 
years,  which  would  add  some  »70,000.000  to 
the  total  cost  of  the  project. 

Some  credit  should  be  considered  In  pre- 
paring the  probable  estimates  of  cost.     For 
instance,  since  the  publication  of  the  Joint 
Board  of  Engini«rs  report,  the  United  States 
has  expended  funds  for  the  improvement  of 
interconnecting  lake  channels.    This  amounts 
to  approximately  $22,000,000  and  should  be 
deducted  from   the  estimated   total  cost   as 
shown  by  the  Joint  .ioard  cf  Engineers.    In 
other  words,  after  this  deduction,  and  prior 
to  the  addition  of  harbor  improvements,  con- 
tingency, and  Interest  costs,  the  United  States 
share  would  amount  to  some  $229,000,000,  the 
Canadian   share   $178,000  000,   or   a   total   of 
$405,000,000.     After  the  omissions  are  added, 
the   total   cost   to  bo  h   countries   would   be 
$655,000,000,  of  which  the  United  States'  share 
would  b-  $415,000,000  and  the  Canadian  $240,- 
000.000. 

The  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  the  United  States  Engineers  have 
had  various  negotiations  pertaining  to  the 
contribution  which  the  power  authority 
might  be  called  upon  to  make,  and  published 
result  of  these  negotiations  indicate  that 
the  power  authority  will  be  called  upon  to 
pay  $90,000  000.  If  this  is  so.  then  the  net 
cost  to  the  Unite  J  States  woxUd  be  reduced 
to  $325,000,000. 

There  are  still  further  costs  which  should 
be  considered  In  undertaking  a  project  of  this 
magnitude  The  first  is  interest  during  the 
period  of  amortization,  and  tha  second  that 
cf  operation  and  maintenance.  If  the  project 
were  amortized  In  50  equal  annual  install- 
ments and  the  interest  charges  amounted  to 

5  percent,  the  carrying  charges  applicable  to 
the  United  States  would  approximate  $248,- 
000.000  while  on  the  Canadian  side,  the  esti- 
mated interest  would  amount  to  $307,000,- 
000.  It  is  higher  in  this  case  because  it  has 
been  reliably  reported  by  banking  institutions 
that  long-term  Canadian  issues  would  call  for 

6  percent  rather  than  3  percent  on  the  United 
States  side.  The  item  of  maintenance 
amounts  to  another  $2,000,000  a  year,  divided 
equally  between  the  2  countries;  this  figure 
ts  believed  to  be  conservative  since  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  Erie  Canal  now 
aggregates  approximately  $2,000,000  annually. 
When  all  of  these  additional  items  except 
maintenance  are  included,  the  total  cost  of 
the  project  amounts  to  $1,120,000,000. 

In  passing,  it  might  be  stated  that  85  per- 
cent of  the  United  States  cost,  $623,000,000, 
would  have  to  be  met  by  taxpayers  living  in 
areas  which  would  in  no  way  benefit,  and  in 
acme  instances  would  actually  suffer,  from  the 
proposed  seaway.  We  say  this  because  the 
Government  in  its  own  report  has  classified 
the  following  States  as  being  in  areas  which 
could  In  no  way  contribute  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  traffic.  They  are  all  of  the  New 
England  States;  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  of 
New  Jersey,  Delaware.  Virginia.  V/est  Virginia, 
and  Maryland;  the  Southeastern  States  of 
Kentucky.  Tennessee.  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina. Georgia.  Florida.  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sippi; the  Southwestern  States  of  Arkansas, 
Louisiana.  Texas.  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona:  the  far  Western  States  of  Utah.  Ne- 
vada. California,  Idaho.  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington. In  addition,  according  to  the  Gov- 
ernment reports.  80  percent  of  the  State  of 
New  York:  70  percent  of  Pennsylvania:  20 
percent  of  Ohio;  30  percent  of  Missouri;  70 
percent  of  Colorado;  40  percent  of  Wyoming; 
and  20  percent  of  Montana  are  also  outside  of 
the  tributary  area.  These,  added  to  the  other 
States,  show  that  64  percent  of  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  Stetes  could  not  be  expected 
to  benefit  In  any  way  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
project.  Furthermore,  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  authors  of  the  Government  survey 


in  many  Instancea  extended  the  tributary 
area  beyond  the  radius  of  induence  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions.  When  these 
apparent  errors  are  corrected  and  the  por- 
tions of  New  York  State,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio  and  Illinois,  which  were  placed  In  the 
tributary  area  by  the  Government  report  and 
which  would  actually  suffer  severe  losses  (as, 
for  instance,  would  the  city  cf  Buffalo),  at 
least  85  percent  of  the  cost  of  this  gigantic 
project  would  he  borne  by  the  victims  of 
unfair  discrimination. 

Because  of  the  long  winter  periods  in  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  River  Valley  area, 
the  use  of  the  St,  Lawrence  River  and  of  the 
Great  Lakes  as  a  commercial  waterway  is 
confined  to  only  7  months  cf  the  year.  The 
navigation  dotes  for  the  past  5  years  average 
as  follows:  For  the  Great  Lakes  above  the 
Welland  Canal,  from  April  9  to  December  18; 
for  the  Welland  Canal  Itself,  from  April  10  to 
December  15;  for  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
above  Montreal,  from  April  23  to  December  6. 
Thus  the  effectiveness  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way would  be  confined  to  the  summer  pe- 
riod between  April  23  and  December  16,  less 
the  time  required  for  round  trip  between 
Montreal  and  the  inland  ports,  which  would 
average  approximately  another  16  days.  When 
this  figure  is  taken  from  the  228  days  the 
canal  would  be  open  to  navigation  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  Great  Lakes  ports  could  be 
served  by  oceangoing  ships  only  58  percent 
of  the  time,  and  that  whatever  savings  which 
might  accrue  in  transportation  costs  could 
only  be  realized  during  that  time. 

The  depth  of  the  seaway  channels  is  also 
an  important  factor  in  determining  the  type 
and  number  and  registry  of  the  vessels  which 
might  comprise  the  seaway  traffic.  In  deter-r 
mining  the  type  of  ship  which  might  navi- 
gate the  27-foot  channel,  corrections  have  to 
be  made  for  the  difference  in  buoyancy  be- 
tween salt  water  and  fresh  water.  A  ship  of 
27-foot  draft  in  the  ocean  would  actually 
draw  27 Vi  feet  in  fresh  water.  Other  factors 
include  the  "squat"  of  a  ship  while  in  motion 
and  safety  clearances  which  are  generally 
conceded  to  be  approximately  2i'2  feet  be- 
cause of  the  rocky  bottoms  in  many  of  the 
seaway  channels.  Thus  the  salt-water  draft 
of  a  vessel  which  could  safely  navigate  the  St. 
Lawrence  Waterway  would  be  approximately 
24  feet.  Of  all  of  the  tonnage  in  the  world 
classified  as  2,000  gross-ton  merchant  vessels 
or  over,  only  30  percent  could  use  the  seaway 
and  only  5  percent  of  the  world  tonnage 
which  could  use  the  seaway  would  represent 
vessels  of  United  States  registry.  Yet  the 
United  States  would  bear  the  major  cost  of 
construction. 

An  interesting  comparison  might  be  drawn 
between  the  use  of  the  existing  St.  Lawrence 
Waterway  by  United  States  vessels,  and  what 
may  be  expected,  should  the  proposed  seaway 
be  constructed.  The  Department  of  Research 
of  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission 
shows  that  for  the  calendar  year  of  1938  the 
total  water-borne  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  moving  via  the  St.  Lawrence 
route  amounted  to  1,900.000  tons,  and  that  cf 
this  total  only  123.000  tons,  or  a  little  over  6 
percent,  was  handled  in  American  ships. 

When  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project 
was  officially  before  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate in  1933-34  it  was  held  up  as  a  boon  to 
the  American  farmer,  and  in  their  enthu- 
siasm proponents  made  many  misstate- 
ments, to  say  the  least. 

It  was  contended,  for  instance,  that  econ- 
omies in  shipping  wheat  from  Duluth  to 
Montreal,  via  the  St,  Lawrence  seaway, 
would  amount  to  8  cents  per  bushel,  whereas 
the  actual  cost  of  shipping  this  commodity 
from  Duluth  to  Montreal  had  only  been 
6  cents  per  bushel.  Other  exaggerated 
prophecies  were  made.  At  the  time  the 
errors  in  these  statements  were  not  generally 
known,  and.  therefore,  material  support  for 
the  imdertaking  waa  mustered  in  the  rural 
areas.     Since  then,  however,  investigations 


into  these  claims  have  been  carefully  made, 
and  while  in  some  instances  there  may  b« 
slight  savings  in  the  shipment  of  specific 
commodities,  these  savings  do  not  equal  the 
carrying  charges  of  the  seaway,  not  to  speak 
of  the  losses  which  would  be  sustained  by 
American  labor  and  Industry. 

Should  the  Government  forecasts  as  to 
the  probable  seaway  traffic  come  true,  these 
losses  would  exceed  $109,000,000  a  year. 
Diversion  of  business  from  American  trans- 
portation systems  to  foreign  carriers,  the 
diversion  of  Canadian  export  grain  which 
now  moves  through  the  United  States,  and 
the  losses  to  American  coal  producers  ac- 
count for  this  figure.  Proponents  have 
often  likened  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  to 
the  old  Erie  Canal.  They  point  with  sar- 
castic disdain  to  the  lack  of  foresight  of 
critics  of  that  project,  and  say  that  those 
of  us  who  oppose  the  seaway  are  equally.  If 
not  more,  shortsighted. 

Actually,  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  two  projects.  The  Erie  Canal,  though 
of  shallow  draft,  was  able  to  move  com- 
modities so  much  more  cheaply  than  the 
then-existing  modes  of  transportation  that 
It  opened  up  new  areas  of  the  country  to 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  Industry. 

The  reason  was  that  liecause  of  the  tre- 
mendous savings  in  transportation  cost,  areas 
along  the  entire  canal  could  successfully 
compete  with  areas  right  around  New  York 
which  depended  upon  more  costly  means  of 
transportation.  The  farmer  or  manufacttuer 
along  the  canal,  in  many  instances  could  not 
only  successfully  meet  seaboard  competition 
but  actually  had  an  advantage  because  of 
better  land,  nearness  of  raw  materials,  lower 
taxes,  cheaper  labor,  etc. 

Now.  these  are  the  same  arguments  used 
by  proponents  of  the  seaway  in  stating  that 
the  eastern  seaboard,  and  especially  New 
York  State  btisiness.  industry  and  agriculture 
will  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  and  that  as 
a  consequence  Midwestern  farmers,  labor, 
and  industry  will  gradually  outstrip  the  East 
in  Jobs  and  opportunity.  We  claim  that  this 
is  false  reasoning  because  the  savings  which 
may  occUr  in  shipping  commodities  over  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  will  be  so  small  that  a 
material  advantage  to  western  areas  will  not 
exist.  The  saving  will  be  so  slight  that  the 
competition  could  be  met  on  the  seaboard. 
The  net  result  would  remain  the  same  so 
far  as  the  commercial  and  industrial  loca- 
tion is  concerned,  but  the  tendency  would 
be  toward  demoralization  of  price  and  wage 
structure 

There  are  severe  losses  to  the  East,  however, 
because  the  export  and  Import  traffic  via  the 
St.  Lawrence  would  represent  a  loss  to  the 
port  of  New  York,  other  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
ports,  and  to  the  transportation  systems  lead- 
ing to  and  from  them.  Buffalo,  Oswego,  Al- 
bany, and  other  river  and  lake  ports  would 
likewise  be  seriously  affected.  It  has  been 
reliably  estimated  that  69  percent  of  all  the 
lake.  rail,  and  canal  commerce  of  Buffalo 
would  bypass  that  city  should  forecasts  as 
to  St.  Lawrence  traffic  materialize. 

On  top  of  this,  the  State  of  New  York 
would  pay  about  26  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  and  of  its  operation  and  maintenance. 
We  lose  through  the  tendency  of  the  sea- 
way to  demoralize  the  eastern  price  struc- 
tures— without  gain  to  the  Interior  of  the 
country — through  carrying  the  major  burden 
of  the  Federal  tax  bill,  and  through  the  tre- 
mendous losses  to  our  transportation  systems 
and  port  and  terminal  facilities  (should  the 
seaway  carry  the  tonnage  claimed  by  pro- 
ponents) primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
foreign  shipper.  For  instance,  the  estimated 
savings  In  the  shipment  of  wheat  to  London 
from  Duluth  is  3  cents  per  bushel.  This 
saving  is  so  slight  that  Argentina  wheat  pro- 
ducers could  meet  the  competition.  The  Lon- 
don broker  would  buy  wheat  at  3  cents  per 
bushel  less,  the  American  farmer  would  gain 
nothing,   and   the   American    transportation 
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and  port  facilities  would  lose  the  transpor- 
tation business  to  foreii^n  ships,  which,  in 
ttu-n,  would  be  compet.ng  with  subsidized 
American  merchant  marine.  It  Just  doesn't 
make  sense. 

Now,  for  a  word  about  the  power  project 
and  I  am  through. 

We  have  made  an  exttSnsive  study  of  this 
plan  and  have  concluded  that  the  State  of 
New  York  would  be  getting  no  great  bargain 
from  the  Federal  Government.  The  Power 
Authority  of  the  State  of  New  York,  accord- 
ing to  apparent  agreements  with  the  United 
States  engineers.  Is  to  pay  $90,000,000  for  the 
power  rights. 

The  New  York  State  St.  Lawrence  Power 
Development  Commission  reported  to  the 
Governor  and  the  legislature  that  St.  Law- 
rence power  could  be  developed  in  the  inter- 
national section  for  $180,000,000.  If  Canada 
bore  one-half  of  this  cost,  the  New  York  share 
could  be  $90.000.000 — the  price  the  Power  Au- 
thority apparently  Intends  to  pay.  Instead  of 
the  Federal  Government  subsidizing  the  New 
York  power  plan.  It  Is  subsidizing  Canadian 
power  because  their  cost  under  the  proposed 
plan  would  be  far  less  than  the  $90,000,000 
figure. 

If  the  St.  Lawrence  development  were  con- 
structed In  accordance  vlth  the  demand  for 
power,  there  might  be  a  slight  saving  in  cer- 
tain up-State  sections  of  New  York  State,  as 
compared  with  the  modern,  highly  efficient 
steam-generating  plants.  Our  investigation 
shows,  however,  that  this  would  not  be  true 
in  Buffalo  or  the  metropolitan  New  York 
area,  where  it  would  be  less  costly  to  generate 
power  by  steam  plants  than  to  transmit  St. 
Lawrence  power  over  such  great  distances  to 
those  areas. 

If  St.  Lawrence  power  is  dfeveloped .  beyond 
the  demand  for  this  energy,  then  the  carry- 
ing charges  on  the  great  first  capital  costs 
are  liable  to  pyramid  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  project  will  never  pay,  and  according  to 
the  St.  LawTence  plan,  which  apparently  is  to 
be  submitted  to  Congress  for  approval,  it  Is 
intended  to  complete  the  full  development. 

In  any  event,  however,  the  savings  in  St. 
Lawrence  power  over  that  of  steam-generated 
energy  would  be  exceedingly  small  when  com- 
pared with  the  great  losses  the  State  would 
sustain  from  the  6ea^vay  portion  of  the 
project. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  exceedingly  doubtful 
that  the  slight  power  savings  which  might 
accrue  in  up-State  New  York  would  offset  in 
a  social  way  the  loss  of  employment  in  the 
coal-mining  and  transportation  industries  as 
a  result  of  substituting  Qt.  Lawrence  power 
for  steam-generated  energy. 

Should  the  St.  Lawience  seaway  be  ap- 
proved, the  greatest  individual  sufferers 
would  probably  be  the  coal  miners,  whose 
plight  Is  already  acute.  Competent  Investi- 
gators have  forecast  that  they  would  lose  to 
foreign  competition  at  least  10,000.000  tons  of 
coal  annually.  This  Is  a  loss  that  Industry 
Is  hardly  in  a  position  to  take  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Canadians  do  not  desire  the  project 
to  be  undertaken  any  more  than  we  do — If 
as  much.  To  the  great  majority  of  Canadi- 
ans the  undertaking  of  this  work  would  se|pa 
to  mean  an  unwarranted  diversion  of  labor 
and  materials  from  far  more  Important 
needs.  They  appreciate,  however,  that  the 
United  States  has  more  power  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world  to  aid  them  during 
the  greatest  crisis  In  their  history.  They, 
therefore,  are  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  St.  La-.vrence  seaway  should 
the  United  States  formally  request  them  to 
do  so. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  un- 
dertaking the  construction  of  this  gigantic 
project  now  would  be  a  serious  hindrance 
to  our  national-defense  preparations.  If  for 
no  other  reason  It  should  be  vigorously  op- 
posed and  rejected  by  our  Congress.  It  also 
has  been  demonstrated  by  many  competent 


transportation  and  maritime  experts  that  the 
project  would  be  uneconomical  and  in  fact 
ruinous  to  many  of  the  commercial  and  port 
and  terminal  facilities  of  this  country,  should 
the  seaway  be  used  to  the  extent  Indicated 
in  Government  forecasts.  They  likewise 
demonstrate  that  no  comparable  gains  or 
savings  would  accrue  In  the  center  of  the 
country  and  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
Gulf  ports  would  suffer  needless  losses.  Such 
a  project  we  must  not  entertain. 
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Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  statement  by  Mr. 
H.  S.  Bennion  of  New  York  City: 

Congressman  Rankin's  Overcharge 

Statement 

(By  H.  S.  Bennion) 

Congressman  Rankin,  having  at  his  com- 
mand the  voluminous  data  and  compilations 
which  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission can  furnish  him,  frequently  makes 
and  disseminates  rate  comparisons  of  the  most 
unfair  and  misleading  character.  He  or  his 
advisers  make  a  skillful  presentation  of  part 
truths  to  support  his  fallacious  conclusions. 

The  basic  errors  in  Mr.  Rankin's  compari- 
sons are  as  follows: 

(a)  He  compares  the  Just  and  reasonable 
rates  of  privately  financed,  tax-paying.  Inter- 
est-paying enterprises,  which  must  depend  on 
efficiency  and  Industry  for  support,  with  the 
prices  arbitrarily  set  by  tax-eating,  subsi- 
dized Government  enterprises,  which  in  fact 
depend  upon  the  public  treasury  for  support. 

(b)  He  selects  far  better  than  average  ex- 
amples to  compare  against  a  Nation-wide 
average.  The  cost  of  rendering  electric  serv- 
ice, like  wages,  rents,  local  taxes,  like  the 
price  of  real  estate,  of  farm  products,  of  coal, 
of  water  service,  vary  considerably  through- 
out the  country  according  to  local  conditions. 
The  great  bulk  of  publicly  owned  systems 
throughout  the  United  States  charge  rates 
on  a  parity  with  those  of  privately  owned 
systems.  Considering  taxes,  they  charge  ma- 
terially higher  rates. 

(c)  He  tells  only  a  small  part  of  the  story 
which  Is  favorable  to  his  thesis  and  ignores 
the  preponderant  part,  the  proven  advan- 
tages to  a  State  or  community  of  private  en- 
terprise, which  created,  developed,  and  ex- 
panded the  electric  business  in  the  first  place. 
The  issue  of  private  enterprise  versvis  public 
ownership  Is  far  greater  than  the  mere  ques- 
tion of  the  price  of  electricity.  It  involves 
efficiency  and  initiative  versus  inefficiency 
and  lack  of  Initiative;  economic  freedom  on 
the  one  hand  versus  bureaucratic  control  and 
dictation  and  direction  of  policies  on  the 
other  hand.  It  involves  the  exercise  of  rights 
versus  the  condition  of  pleading  for  permis- 
sion and  seeking  the  bestowal  of  privilege. 

(d)  He  grossly  exaggerates  the  economic 
significance  of  the  cost  of  electricity  both  in 
industry  and  in  the  home.  Industrial  and 
commercial     development     and    population 


growth  in  general  in  America  have  not  taken 
place  in  areas  of  low-cost  electricity.  The 
electric  bill  represents  only  13  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  finished  product  in  the  aver- 
age industry.  In  the  worker's  home  It  Is 
only  1  >  2  percent  of  the  family  Income.  As  a 
factor  in  the  cost  of  Uving  it  is  completely 
overshadowed  by  the  cost  of  government. 

JUST  and  reason ablz  rates 

The  T.  V.  A.  project,  which  Mr.  Rankin  uses 
as  his  yardstick  In  arriving  at  his  overcharge 
calculation,  had  cost  the  Federal  Treasury  up 
to  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  In  direct 
appropriations  and  in  Interest  paid  on  Its 
share  of  the  public  debt,  a  total  of  about 
$400,000,000.  The  T.  V.  A.  acknowledges  hav- 
ing received  $306,000,000.  To  this  must  be 
added  $71,000,000  In  back  Interest  paid  out 
by  the  Treastiry.  about  $12,000,000  for  the 
Sheffield  steam  plants  which  were  turned  over 
to  the  T.  V  A.,  and  another  $10,000,000  wlvlch 
represents  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
the  Muscle  Shoais  plant  and  what  the  T.  V.  A. 
put  on  its  books  therefor,  after  crediting  the 
amount  of  revenues  collected  from  Wilson 
Dam  by  the  War  Department  and  actually 
paid  into  the  Treasury.  The  T.  V.  A.  al- 
located only  $163,000,000  of  this  Investment 
to  Its  power  enterprises,  disregarding  about 
60  percent.  Private  enterprise  would  have 
had  to  charge  all  or  practically  all  of  the  en- 
tire cost  to  its  power  business. 

How  unfair  to  brand  as  extortionate  rates 
which  must  sustain  all  of  the  Investment  and 
cannot  dump  more  than  half  of  it  on  the  Fed- 
eral  taxpayer. 

The  gross  revenues  of  the  private  utilities 
in  the  United  States  for  1939  were  $2,141,000.- 
000.  Total  operating  expenses,  together  with 
taxes  and  depreciation  were  $1,401,000,000. 
This  left  $740,000,000  with  which  to  pay  in- 
terest on  bonds,  dividends  on  stock,  and  con- 
tributions to  surplus,  in  an  Industry  that 
was  serving  about  26,000,000  customers.  Mr. 
Rankin,  using  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  as  a  basis, 
claims  that  gross  revenues  for  1939  repre- 
sented an  overcharge  of  $940,058,066  Ob- 
viously such  an  amount.  If  taken  away  from 
revenues,  would  wipe  out  not  only  the  entire 
return  to  the  lnve.stors  but  $200,000,000  would 
have  to  be  cut  from  some  other  quarter,  and 
the  natural  place  to  get  It  would  be  out  of 
the  $440,000,000  paid  in  wages  to  the  em- 
ployees, a  wage  cut  of  46  percent.  It  could 
not  be  taken  out  of  taxes;  nor  could  it  be 
taken  out  of  the  allowance  for  depreciation 
and  retirements,  if  the  standards  of  service 
to  the  public  are  to  remain  unimpaired. 
Electric  utilities  have  to  meet  their  expenses 
from  their  own  revenues.  They  have  no 
public  treasury  to  support  them,  and  if  after 
wiping  out  all  payments  to  investors  a  fur- 
ther cut  had  to  be  made,  it  would  have  to 
come  from  the  employees.  Mr.  Rankin  has 
indicated  that  It  could  come  out  of  the  sal- 
aries of  executives,  but  a  Government  report 
showed  that  these  salaries  amounted  to  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent,  and  if  the  entire  pay- 
ments to  these  executives  were  stopped,  the 
employees  would  still  be  faced  with  a  cut  of 
45  percent. 

In  Pennsylvania,  after  deducting  total 
operating  expenses,  together  with  taxes  and 
depreciation,  from  the  gross  revenues  of  the 
electric  utilities,  privately  owned,  in  1939, 
there  remained  $74,000,000  to  pay  interest 
and  dividends.  All  of  this  $74,000,000  and 
more  would  be  wiped  out  by  Mr.  Rankin's 
ridiculous  $77,000,000  overcharge.  Here  also 
the  wages  of  the  employees  would  have  to  be 
cut  if  Mr.  Rankin  had  his  way.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania people  think  they  are  better  off  to  pay 
fair  wages  and  pay  a  fair  return  on  invested 
capital  than  they  would  be  if  they  cut  wages 
in  two  and  confiscated  useful  capital. 

Mr.  Rankin  talks  about  the  security  hold- 
ers who  are  exacting  tribute.  These  security 
holders  who  would  be  deprived  of  their  en- 
tire Income  from  this  Investment,  if  Mr. 
Rankin  had  his  way.  include  three  to  fotir 
million  investors  In  all  walks  of  life  from  all 
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parts  0*  the  eotmtry.  including  life  Inniranoe 
companies  with  about  80.000.000  poUcles  out- 
standing. Are  and  casualty  Insurance  com- 
panies. saTlngs  baxiks.  trust  companiea,  edu- 
cational and  cliarttable  institutions,  all  of 
which  have  a  sutastantUl  part  ol  their  hold- 
ings invested  In  these  securities. 

The  T.  V.  A-,  on  the  other  hand,  reported 
that  it  had  paid  interest  only  on  a  small 
part  of  the  moneys  It  had  received.  Other 
•than  that  It  made  no  contribution  to  the 
Federal  Treasury.  It  paid  as  taxes  the 
equivalent  of  a  small  fraction  of  what  prl- 
▼ate  utilities  pay  to  government — local.  State, 
and  Federal.  Private  utUltles  In  1940  paid 
♦405.000,000  in  taxes.  This  amounted  to 
17'^  percent  out  of  every  dollar  of  grc-H 
revenue.  Let  the  T.  V.  A.  pay  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  a  fair  amount  of  Interest  and 
amortization  on  its  entire  capital  investment, 
and  let  it  contribute  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury -an  amount  equivalent  to  the  Federal 
taxes  on  such  an  operation  if  in  private 
hands.  Then  let  Its  property  be  subject  to 
the  same  State  and  local  taxation  as  the 
prlrate  property,  before  it-  rates  are  held  up 
•8  a  fair  yardstick  for  American  business. 

SZLXCTSD   XXAMPLKS 

Mr.  Rankin  selects  the  far  better'  than 
average  municipal  system  of  Tacoma  and 
the  government-subsidized  project  of  On- 
tario as  other  yardsticks  with  which  to 
Judge  the  ratfis  of  the  Nation-wide  electric 
utUity  industry.  A  much  more  representa- 
tive comparison  is  the  average  rate  of  the 
2,600^  communities  served  by  publicly  owned 
systems  as  compared  with  those  served  by 
private  systems,  because  these  are  scattered 
throughout  the  country  and  in  aggregate 
reasonaUy  represent  average  conditions. 
The  average  residential  rates,  as  shown  by 
the  latest  rate  survey  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  are  Just  atwut  the  same  fca* 
both  classes  of  systems,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  tax  burden  paid  by  the  private  com- 
panies. (See  note  A.)  U  taxes  are  taken 
Into  accoxmt.  the  average  rates  of  the  iwl- 
▼ate  companies  are  materially  l)elow  the 
average  rates  of  these  publicly  owned 
systems. 

Another  country -wide  measure  of  electric 
rates  is  to  take  those  charged  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  rural  electric  cooperative  associa- 
tions throughout  the  coxontry.  Testimony  of 
&  B.  A.  officials  indicates  that  this  average 
rate  in  1938  was  about  6  7  cents  per  kilo- 
watt-hour (see  note  B)  against  an  average 
rate  for  the  electric-utility  industry  far 
1939  of  1-9  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  This 
was  about  one-third  of  the  rate  of  the  elec- 
tric cooperatives.  It  may  Xx  pointed  out 
also  that,  according  to  the  latest  Budget  of 
the  United  States  Government,  in  spite  of 
the  rates  these  coc^ieratives  are  charging, 
they  are  having  great  dlfflciUty  to  pay  their 
way,  because,  though  they  had  borrowed  up 
to  Jime  30.  1040.  taTO.OOO.OOO.  the  Budget 
estimates  that  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
they  win  pay  Into  the  Treasury  918.000  In 
Interest  aixl  972,000  as  repayment  of 
principal. 

Of  course,  to  compare  rural  cooperative 
rates  with  the  average  rates  of  electric 
utilities,  which  serve  large  indtjstrles  and 
cities  and  towns.  Is  entirely  unfair  and 
meaningless,  birt  It  Is  no  more  so  than  the 
comparisons  upon  which  Mr.  Rankin  bases 
bis  outrageous  claims  of  overcharges. 

Apropos  rural  electrification,  60  percent  of 
the  farms  In  Pennsylvania  have  electric 
service  against  10  percent  for  Tennessee  and 
20  percent  for  Mississippi.  The  T.  V.  A., 
with  all  its  subeidiee.  has  not  equaled  the 
record  of  the  private  utlUtles  in  Pennsyl- 


PABT9  or  STOCT  LOT  OUT 

Mr.  Rankhi  presumes  that  public  owner- 
tfilp  of  utilities  is  an  unmitigated  Messing 
and  that  private  ownership  Is  a  heavy  eco- 
aomlc    ^^"'^««^p       Nevertheless,    ccommlc 


well-being  has  always  advanced  where  private 
enterprise  has  been  given  fair  place  to  exwt 
Its  initiative,  resource,  and  mdiistry.    Indus- 
trial and  commercial  development  and  popu- 
lation growth  in  America  in  general  have  not 
taken  place  In  areas  where  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity is  low.     The  principal  mills  In  Mr. 
Rankin's  home  town  of  Tupelo  went  out  of 
bxisinesB  after  subsidised  power  was  brou^t 
to  them.    Tupelo  bought  less  power  in  1940 
than  it  did  In  1937  and  barely  more  than  It 
iKJUght  in  the  depression  year  of  1934.  not- 
withstanding  the  fact  that   *  Government 
hospital  was  added  to  that  community.    The 
favorite  city  of  Tacoma  has  sliown  relatively 
small  growth  both  In  population  and  business 
through  all  these  years  It  has  been  blessed 
with  municipal  ownership. 

Low  taxes  resulting  from  wise  and  efficient 
handling  of  the  necessary  fvmctions  of  Gov- 
ernment and  from  leaving  to  private  enter- 
prise the  business  it  can  perform  far  out- 
weigh the  influence  of  electric  rates.  Larger 
earnings  with  which  to  pay  living  and  busi- 
ness costs  have  been  much  more  important 
to  many  people  than  subsiidized  electric 
rates.  Mr.  Rankin  has  pointed  out  how  Penn- 
sylvania through  private  ownership  of  utili- 
ties was  overcharged  in  1939  by  $77,249,890. 
according  to  his  T.  V.  A.  yardstick.  It  may 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  wages  paid  in 
maniifacturing  industries  in  Pennsylvania 
amounted  to  $1,169  per  worker,  whereas  In 
Mississippi  such  workers  received  only  $592 
and  In  Tennessee  $832.  Judged  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi standards,  the  Pennsylvania  workers 
were  overpaid  $495,230,000  with  which  to  pay 
their  share  of  the  $77,000,000  overcharge  on 
electricity.  Which  worker  Is  better  off?  The 
farm  worker  In  Pennsylvania  got  $27^25  per 
month  with  board.  The  Mississippi  worker 
got  $14  per  month  with  board. 

This  Indicates  that  there  is  more  to  this 
question  of  public  ownership  than  Just  the 
difference  between"  a  reasonable  and  a  sub- 
sidized rate  for  electricity.  Let  us  look  also 
at  the  school  picture.  Pennsylvania  in  1936 
was  spending  $15  52  per  capita  on  elementairy 
and  secondary  public  schools,,  Mississippi  was 
spending  $8.32.  and  Tennessee  $7.70.  Taxes 
paid  by  electric  utilities  help  to  support  these 
schools.  In  the  T.  V.  A.  areas  I  notice  from 
the  Knoxville  News  Sentinel  of  January  8. 
1941,  that  Governor  Ckx>per  Is  expected  to  seek 
a  tax  on  T.  V.  A.  gross  receipts  to  make  up 
for  the  lOBs  of  taxes  on  electric  properties. 
Here  is  his  language: 

"As  a  result  of  the  transfer  of  a  greater 
portion  of  electric  properties  In  the  State  to 
the  T.  V.  A.,  tlie  net  annvial  loos  to  the  State 
In  taxes  Is  $683,000.  T.  V.  A.'s  acquisition  of 
these  properties  has  meant  a  substantial  sav- 
ing to  all  the  people.  •  •  •  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  new  taxes,  but  the  general  assembly 
should  give  serious  consideration  to  methods 
of  replacmg  this  loss,  if  the  utilities  are  to 
remain  a  source  of  State  revenue." 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Nash- 
ville. January  17.  said  that  the  County 
Judges  Association  has  voted  to  ask  the  legis- 
lature for  full  replacement  of  taxes  lost 
throxigh  the  public  purchase  of  private  util- 
ities property  by  assessing  the  distribution 
property  of  power  boards,  miuiiclpalities,  or 
plants  not  now  assessed. 

In  Tupelo,  with  a  population  of  8.200.  the 
tax  rate  is  950.25  per  thousand  of  assessed 
valuatk»i.  In  Lock  Haven,  in  Clinton 
Cotmty.  Pa.,  with  a  population  of  10,800,  the 
tax  rate  Is  $41  per  thousand.  The  per  capita 
bonded  debt  in  Tupelo  Is  $51.63;  in  Lock 
Havoi  it  is  917.«S. 

RELATIVELT  SMALL  COST  OT  POWXH 

The  cost  of  government — Federal,  State, 
and  local — in  1939.  prior  to  the  present  emer- 
gency expenditures,  amounted  to  $520  per 
family.  Tax  collections  amotmted  to  $400  of 
this.  The  cost  of  electric  power  on  a  per-fam- 
lly  basis  was  $65.  The  United  States  census 
ol  manufactures  showed  that  the  cost  of  elec- 
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trldty  represented  13  percent  of  the  valtM 
of  the  finished  product  for  the  average  in- 
dustry. According  to  a  W.  P.  A.  survey,  the 
electric  blU  of  the  average  workman  amounts 
to  1 4  percent  of  his  cost  of  living.  II  through 
Government  ownership  the  price  of  electricity 
could  be  cut  a  third,  the  amount  saved  pct 
family  would  be  only  one-twcnty-flfth  of  the 
cost  of  government  per  family  prior  to  the 
present  emergency  expenditures,  Mr.  Ramkuc 
wastes  our  time  on  a  question  of  small  relar 
tive  importance  but.  small  as  it  is.  the  mere 
act  of  subsidizing  electric  power,  thus  shifting 
a  part  of  the  cost  from  the  consumer  to  the 
taxpayer,  does  not  reduce  the  over-all  cost. 
That  is  only  effected  by  economies  In  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  facilities  and  effi- 
ciency In  their  operation,  and  tmquestlon- 
ably  private  enterprise  can  build  and  manage 
more  efficiently  than  Government  bureaus. 

NOTB    A 

The  average  rates  of  municipal  plants  are 
about  on  a  parity  with  those  of  private  plants, 
as  the  following  summary  of  the  January  1, 
1941.  rate  survey  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission shows: 

Comparison  of  net  monthly  bills  as  of  Jan.  1, 
1940.  total  United  States 
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(This  is  an  arithmetical  averapf.  The  weirhted  aver- 
afce  :s  somewhat  favorable  to  the  mnnic.pal  plants  oa 
accuunt  of  the  doiuinatin»{  iiifluenct!  of  thf  3  iarge  west 
cuasi  municiiKil ; yitcins  w .th  below  average  rates.j 

Farm  toage  rates.  Oct.  1. 19iB,  per  month,  with 
board 

Mississippi tl*-  00 

Pennsylvania 27. 25 

Source:  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Real-estate  taxes  per  flOO  of  value,  1937 

Mississippi - $2. 61 

Pennsylvania 1. 66 

Source:  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

NOTS  B 

R.  E.  A.  Co-op  rates  higher  than  utUity  farm 
rates 
The  new  Directory  of  Electric  Utilities  In 
the  United  States.  1940.  published  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  lists,  among  other 
things,  60  cooperative  organizations  serving 
rural  communities  for  the  entire  year  1939. 
The  total  of  the  data  for  these  cooperatives 
(in  which  no  T.  V.  A.  enterprises  are  in- 
cluded) Is  as  follows: 
Total  assets  (presumably  Dec.  81, 

1939) $26,  382,  480 

■retal  number  of  customers 68,666 

Electric  revenues    (during  year 

1939)__. 1,712,431 

Kilowatt-hours  generated  or  pur- 
chased  (during  1939) 43,881.254 

The  book  gives  no  figures  on  the  ntimber 
of  kilowatt-hours  sold,  but  If  it  is  assumed 
that  the  percentage  lost  and  unaccounted  for 
Is  the  same  as  that  given  for  all  R.  E.  A. 
systems  listed  in  the  report  of  the  hearing 
on  the  Agriculture  Department  appropriation 
biU  foe  1941  (pp.  1103-1105),  namely  31  per- 
cent, the  total  kilowatt-hours  sold  by  these 
60  cooperatives  was  30.150,000. 

This  indicates  an  average  revenue  of  6.7 
cents  per  kllowatt-hour  sold,  as  compared 
with  4.4  cents  for  all  enterprises,  public  and 
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private,  rendering  farm  service  east  of  the   i  by  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  (Statistical 
one-hundredth  meridian  in  1939.  as  reported   I   Bulletin,  No.  7,  p.  13). 

Education — ^Public-scTioot  expenditures  (elementary  and  secotidory).  1936 


Tennes- 
see 

Total  ex 
penditure 

E:c  pend- 
iture per 

capita 
of  |>opu 

la  t  ion 

Mississipp.  basis 

Tennessee  basis 

Mississippi 

Expendi 
ture 

Overrharjre 

Expendl 
ture 

Over- 
cfaarfe 

63.61 

49.61 

Pennsylvanit 
Mississippi... 
Tennessee 

$157,299,000          15.52 
16,700.000            8.32 
22.04aOOO            7.70 

584.327.994 

$72,971,010 

^,036.034 

$79,262,966 

"*"* 



Wages  received  in  manvfacturing  indiistries  in  various  States  for  the  year  1939  and 
amounts  that  vx>uld  have  been  received  if  paid  same  toages  as  in  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee 


Average 

number 

wage 

earners 

Wages  paid 

Average 
wages 

Mississippi  basis 

Tennessee  basis 

- 

Wages 

Overcharge 

Wages 

Overcharge 

Pennsylvania 

S58.307 

4fi,  359 

131,  874 

$1,003,347,730 

27.  437, 088 

109, 661,  769 

tl,  169 
592 
832 

$.■108, 117, 744 

$495.  229, 986 

$714,111,424 

{289,236,306 

Internal-revenue  coUectUms  and  Federal  expenditures 

Internal  nvenue  collections. 
Mar.  1,  1933-Jan.  1,  1940 

Federal  expenditure";. 
Mar.  4.  1933-June  30,  1939 

Total 

Per  capita 

Total 

Per  capita 

Mississippi 

Pennsylvania 

$27,884,022 
2.325,130,374 

$13.78 
228.49 

$357.  735, 152 
1,543,842,396 

$176. 83 
151.  71 

Source:  Congressional  Record  Appendix,  Apr.  10,  1940,  p.  650T 


Population .- 

Bonded  debt  (per  capita) 

Assessed  value 

Tax  rate  $/1000  city,  school,  county,  and  State  •. 


Tupelo.  Miss. 


8,212 

$51.63 

$4, 7C2.  .W7 

$50.25 


Lock  Haven, 
Pa. 


10, 810 

$17.63 

$4,850,000 

$41.00 


The  Lease-Lend  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  17.  1941 


1  Unadjusted  rate:  Ratio  of  assessed  to  true  value  in  Tupelo.  GO  percent.  Lock  Haven,  50  percent. 

He  In  regard  to  these  wars.  By  thought,  word, 
deed,  and  prayer,  Americans  prefer  that  the 
democracies  be  the  victors. 

I  believe  the  people  are  united  on  three 
propositions : 

First.  To  do  everything  we  can  for  the  de- 
mocracies without  danger  of  involving  our- 
selves; 

Second.  To  build  up  our  defenses  so  that 
no  nation  on  earth  can  successfully  attack 
us;  and 

Third.  To  keep  this  Nation  out  of  war. 

The  question  for  the  American  people  and 
for  Congress  to  decide  Is  whether  or  not  this 
bill  will  aid  m  the  three  things  upon  which 
there  Is  now  a  unanimity  ol  opinion. 

It  Is  beyond  dispute  that  England  today  is 
receiving  from  80  to  90  percent  of  c\ir  com- 
bat-plane production.  It  Is  also  beyond 
question  that  England  has  received  50  of 
our  destroyers  and  a  great  mass  of  other 
war  materials 

Those  favoring  this  bill  believe  that 
England  Is  fighting  our  war.  and  that  we 
should  lend  or  lease  our  Navy  to  help 
England.  When  we  reach  this  point  Is  when 
we  commence  to  disagree.  We  are  already  in 
dangerous  water.  Pass  this  bill— the  die  is 
cast — and  soon  we  will  be  In  so  deep  that 
we  cannot  return  to  the  shore,  and  when 
Churchill  calls  for  ships  and  troops  he  wlU 
get  them,  and  when  Churchill  gets  them  we 
won't  have  them.  I  believe  the  supporters 
of  this  bill  will  go  to  war  to  prevent 
England  from  falling. 

England  Is  not  fighting  our  battle.  She 
is  fighting  her  own. 

Becavise  It  Is  to  our  economic  and  financial 
Interest  that  the  democracies  win.  and  be- 
cause of  our  sympathies  for  these  democra- 
cies, I  am  in  favor  of  giving  every  possible 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY    HON.   JAMES    F. 
O'CONNOR,  OF  MONTANA 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORi>,  I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  over  the  radio  on  February 
15: 

House  bill  1776  Is  a  bill  entitled  "To  pro- 
mote the  defense  of  the  United  States."  If 
the  Members  of  Congress  believed  that  this 
bin  was  designed  only  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  defense  of  the  United  States, 
there  would  not  have  been  one  vote  cast 
against  it.  The  decision  Congress  makes  In 
passing  on  this  measure  will  affect  the  future 
of  other  nations  as  well  as  our  own.  I  want 
that  decision  to  be  In  favor  of  the  American 
people. 

There  Is  no  question  where  the  sympathies 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  and  of  ovu:  people 


aid  to  them  that  does  not  put  ua  in  the 
position  that  if  England  sinki  we  go  down 
with  her.  After  aU  this  is  an  old  world 
revolution  miscalled  the  second  war  to  nv* 
democracy. 

We  can  and  will  survive  regardless  of  who 
wins  unless  we  strip  otirselves.  Suppose  we 
continue  to  turn  over  to  England  this  same 
satio  of  production  of  oiu:  war  materials  in 
the  future  as  we  are  now.  and  suppose.  In 
addition,  we  lend,  lease,  or  otherwise  sell  to 
her.  parts  of  our  Navy,  and  then  she  goes 
down.  The  very  things  we  have  t>een 
furnishing  he*-  may  be  used  by  her  con- 
querors against  us.  There  is  the  danger  of 
going  too  far 

Critical  as  England's  position  Is  today, 
much  more  critical  and  shocking  will  our 
position  be  when  we  have  to  face  the 
American  people  and  admit  that  our  de- 
fense program  has  been  a  British  defense 
program  and  wh«i\.  Amcrloa,  »•  Old  Muttier 
Hubbard  goes  to  the  cupboard,  finds  it  bare. 
The  psissage  of  this  bill  gives  the  lamb  to 
Great  Britain. 

We  must  be  realistic  in  this  crisis  Wt 
must  not  substitute  for  reason  and  Judg- 
ment emotion  and  affection  for  foreign 
countries,  for  in  the  end  we  will  have  to 
stand  on  our  own  feet. 

As  to  the  second  point  on  which  we  are 
agreed,  namely:  To  build  up  our  defenses. 
I  have  heard  no  one  who  has  been  support- 
ing this  bill  claim  that  Its  passage  was 
necessary  to  speed  up  production  of  ships, 
planes,  guns,  and  ammunition.  Our  pro- 
gram of  production  of  our  defense  equip- 
ment Is  highly  successful.  Accordingly, 
there  Is  little,  if  any.  relation  between  In- 
creased production  of  defense  materials  and 
the  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  remaining  point  Is:  Will  this  bill 
help  to  keep  us  out  of  war? 

Let  us  go  back.  The  Congress  was  called 
into  special  session  In  1939  to  pass  the  Neu- 
trality Act  to  safeguard  our  neutrality  and 
to  keep  us  out  of  war.  After  acrlmoulQUS 
and  furious  debate  continuing  for  weeks 
the  Neutrality  bill  was  passed. 

We  provided  In  that  bill  that  we  would 
sell  war  materials  to  any  nation  that  wotild 
come  here  for  them  and  pay  for  them:  that 
we  would  keep  oiir  vessels  and  boats  cut  of 
danger  zones,  and  many  other  safeguards 
were  vprltten  Into  this  bill. 

This  bill  gives  the  President  the  power  to 
open  bases  and  ports  to  British  warshlp>s 
for  repair.  Also  within  the  covers  of  this 
bill  Is  the  power  to  convoy  supply  ship* 
into  danger  zones  which  would  hold  for 
naught  the  provisions  of  the  neutrality  law. 

The  bin  also  gives  the  President,  whoever 
he  may  be,  specific  power  to  transfer  to  any 
nation  that  the  President  may  see  fit,  any 
or  all  of  our  material  and  naval  equipment; 
also  to  acquire  and  to  transfer  to  the  British, 
or  any  other  nation,  on  r  lend-lease  basis, 
aU  material,  equipment,  etc.,  that  can  bo 
produced  under  current  production  by  our 
Industries  with  the  limitation  of  the  amovmt 
that  Congress  is  willing  to  provide.  Don't 
be  confused  on  this  point.  Those  favoring 
the  bni  claim  that  Congress  still  has  power 
to  control,  as  it  holds  the  purse  strings.  Re- 
member these  purse  strings  have  nothing  to 
do  with  leasing,  lending,  or  selling  ova  mili- 
tary equipment,  neither  has  It  anjrthlng  to 
do  with  conveying  supply  ships  In  danger 
zones,  nor  permitting  ships  to  be  repaired  In 
oiu-  naval  basis  and  ports.  It  Is  claimed 
these  powers  will  not  be  used.  Then  why 
ask  for  them,  and  then  why  give  them. 

How,  then,  does  this  bin  help  to  keep  us 
out  of  the  war? 

Remember  that  is  the  mandate  we  who 
were  running  for  office  received  from  the 
American  people.  This  mandate  we  must 
follow  and  keep  out  of  this  war,  or  revolution. 

Let  VIS  examine  this  matter  more  fully.    If 

our  vessels  or  ships  convoy  tupply  ships  Into 

I   danger  zones  and  are  attacked  or  sunk,  as 
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Pr«ld«nt  RooMvelt  expreaeed  It.  "the  shoot- 
ing wni  begin  —I  say  then  this  country  is  in 
th«  war.  Confess  will  have  nothing  to  aay. 
Our  actual  participation  will  have  begun. 

Again  the  moment  we  permit  repairs  of 
briUgerent  battleships  and  submarines  In  our 
naral  bases  and  ports,  bombers  and  fl«b- 
mannes  will  show  up  an '  we  wlU  be  In  the 
war  80.  how  then  can  any  person  say  It  to  a 
peace  measure.  This  bill  Is,  first,  unnecessary 
and.  second,  dangerous,  because  the  viper 
war  which  Is  already  crawling  over  our  besom 
will  be  tied  and  bound  to  us. 

The  President  has  plenary  powers  without 
this  bill  to  deal  with  nearly  any  emergency, 
as  Commander  In   Chief  of  the  Army   and 
Navy.    He  has  control  of  both  the  Army  and 
Navy.    This    bill    gives    him    the    additional 
and  tmheard  of  power  to  dispose  of  all  the 
Navy,  or  any  part  thereof,  as  he  may  see  fit. 
Congress  will  be  In  session.     I  have  seen 
bflls  become  a  taiw  with  tnrt  one  dlaeenting 
vote  within  24  hours,  which  Involved  billions 
of  dollars,  when  the  necessity  was  clear. 
Now  some  general  observations: 
Canada,  a  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  has 
not  passed  such  a  law. 

England  is  paying  her  today  for  what  she 
gets.  She  may  later  pay  her  dominions  for 
agricultural  products  with  the  money  we  will 
loan  or  give  her.  Not  only  that,  but  pass  this 
bin  and  you  substitute  the  American  taxpayer 
for  the  British  taxpayer.  I  claim  preference 
for  the  American  ta.xpayer.  I  want  to  furnish 
materials  and  credit  to  Great  Britain,  but  I 
want  her  and  her  subjects,  wherever  located, 
to  secure  the  payment  of  such  credits  as  long 
as  they  have  money,  or  securities,  to  pay 
with.  I  dont  want  to  place  the  British  people 
In  a  superior  position  to  our  own  people.  My 
country  comes  first  and  last  with  me. 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  Feb- 
ruary 4.  if  we  are  going  to  extend  unsecxrred 
Credit  to  Britain  then  we  should  have  assur- 
-  ances  from  her  that  she  will  help  us  to  pro- 
tect, first,  the  Western  Hemisphere  from  all 
attacks,  and  second,  our  Interests  in  the 
Orient  against  Japan,  where  she  has  blown 
both  hot  and  cold,  and  lastly,  that  she  will 
cooperate  with  us  In  trade  In  the  future.  We 
carmot,  in  Justice  to  our  people,  do  less. 

The  position  of  President  of  this  country 
Is  a  mighty  big  one.  aside  from  war  powers. 
No  himian  being  can  perform  all  of  the  duties 
of  President  of  the  United  States.  He  must 
depend  upon  others.  Ha»dlng  depended 
upon  others.  The  country  was  betrayed. 
'This  Is  the  most  Impo-tant  matter  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress. 

We  In  Congress  are  your  Representatives. 
Tou  elected  us.  You  trusted  us.  We  are  the 
temporary  trustees  of  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try, the  lives  of  our  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren and  of  their  property.  We  are  your  fh^ 
and  last  line  of  defense  to  keep  you  out  of 
war.  K  we  now  turn  that  trust  over  to  some 
other  person  we  will  be  untrue  to  our  trust 
and  evading  our  responsibilities  as  your  Rep- 
resentatives. 

If  we  are  aftttld  and  have  not  the  courage 
to  do  otir  duty  as  it  confronts  us,  we  ought 
to  go  home. 

Another  matter— pay  day  will  come.  Who 
will  p.iy?  It  win  not  be  the  man  whose  In- 
come Is  received  from  tax-exempt  securities. 
Incomes  have  a  way  of  disappearing  when 
the  time  comes  to  pay  a  tax.  Who  la  left? 
The  people  with  the  homes,  the  buildings, 
the  farms,  and  the  tangible  property:  the 
people  who  really  keep  our  Nation  afloat. 
The  farmer  wQl  be  the  goat  in  the  end  In 
two  ways.  He  cannot  pass  his  taxes  on.  He 
miist  absorb  them  and  the  other  fellow's 
who  '•an  pass  them  on  aa  well.  A  prolonga- 
tion of  this  war  loses  for  him  his  agricul- 
tural export  market  which  In  1940  amoiinted 
to  11  percent  of  the  agricultural  exports 
during  the  last  year  of  the  other  war.  That 
tells  the  story  of  where  Great  Britain  la  se- 
curing her  needed  agricxUtural  imports.    My 


friends,  she  is  securing  them  from  her  do- 
minions and  not  from  us. 

Remember,  any  nation  may  be  subjugated, 
but  great  peoples  are  never  conquered. 
They  will  rise  again.  Prance  lies  prostrate 
today,  but  the  spirit  of  Prance  will  rise  and 
on  the  ruins  will  be  born  a  greater  nation 
than  ever  before.  If  Germany  is  subjugated 
she  will  rise  again.  The  same  Is  true  of 
England. 

So  my  friends  let's  stop,  look,  and  listen 
before  we  go  too  far.  Our  role  should  be 
moral  and  Christian  leadership  for  peace 
among  aU  peoples.  An  enduring  peace  can 
only  be  founded  upon  Justice  and  Chris- 
tianity. . 

Wire  yoxir  President,  your  Senators,  and 
Representatives  as  to  your  views.  You  have 
the  right  of  petition  and  It  is  your  duty  to 
exercise  It  before  It  is  too  late. 

God  bless  and  help  America. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MELVIN  J.  RIAAS 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  17.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  MELVIN  J.  MAAS,  OF 

MINNESOTA 


Mr.  MAAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  before  the  Sixteenth 
Women's  Patriotic  Conference  on  Na- 
tional Defense,  January  28,  1941,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C: 

Madam  Chairman  and  patriots.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  addressing  this  group  some  years 
ago,  and  I  am  Indeed  happy  and  flattered  to 
be  invited  back  again.  I  hope  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  disappoint  you,  because  If  you  are 
expecting  another  orator  you  arc  going  to  be 
mistaken — you  see,  I  am  not  a  Senator.  I  am 
Just  a  Congressman.  We  do  the  work,  and 
they  make  the  speeches. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  talk 
to  this  particular  group,  becaxxse  we  in  this 
room  are  not  recent  converts  to  national  de- 
fense. Had  the  Nation  listened  to  you  pa- 
triots all  dtirlng  the  past  20  years  we  would 
not  have  to  be  threshing  around  in  such 
chaos  now.  But  I  want  to  warn  you  of  one 
or  two  dangers. 

It  is  the  pacifists  who  are  the  ones  most 
responsible  for  our  deplorable  defense  situ- 
ation, and  they,  or  many  of  them,  are  the 
ones  who  are  today  trying  to  rush  us  pell- 
mell  into  war  even  though  we  are  unprepared 
for  it. 

The  subject  to  which  I  am  addressing  my- 
self is  o\ar  old.  old  friend  (to  our  group), 
national  defense.  National  defense  means  a 
great  deal  more,  however,  than  merely  sur- 
rounding our  borders  with  a  ring  of  guns. 
You  remi  iber  our  old  friends  used  to  tell 
vm  that  all  we  needed  was  Just  a  lot  of  coast 
guns.  When  I  was  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  we  had  some  of  these  good  pacifist 
women  ccme  before  us,  and  they  told  us  that 
by  law  we  ought  to  limit  our  battleships 
so  they  couldn't  go  more  than  600  miles 
from  shore.  Of  course,  that  would  be  a 
great  navy. 

National  defense  means  a  number  of 
things,   both  military   and  nonmilltary.    It 


means  the  economic  preparation  to  carry  on 
a  sustained  military  effort  when  It  becomes 
necessary.  It  means  more  "than  anything 
else  however,  the  abUlty  to  prevent  war,  or 
at  least  to  keep  It  away  from  our  own  shores 
if  It  becomes  inevitable. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  national  defense 
does  not  mean  merely  a  lot  of  guns  around 
one's  borders.    If  we  are  to  be  practical  in 
this  matter,  the  only  way— and  when  I  say 
"only"  I  mean  just  that— there  Is  only  one 
way  In  which  you  can  keep  an  psgressor  at 
heme,  and  that  is  to  be  powerful  enough 
yourself  and  so  well  prepared  that  if  he  at- 
tempts aggression  against  you,  you  can  re- 
taliate and  do  more  damage  in  his  homeland 
than  he  can  do  In  yours.    It  may  be  a  cold- 
blooded wav  to  look  at  it,  but  treaties  don't 
keep  aggressors  at  home;  mere  defenses  dont 
keep  them  at  home.    We  could  have  a  big, 
powerful  coast  gun  every  10  feet  around  cur 
entire  borders,  and  that  wouldn't  prevent  our 
being  dragged  Into  a  war;  it  wouldn't  even 
prevent   our   being   conquered,    because    In- 
vaders could  merely  blockade  us  until  we  were 
forced  into  submission,  and,  of  course,  that 
would    happen    to    us.     We    must    live    and 
breathe,  which  means  that  we  have  to  trade 
In  the  world,  not  for  the  profit  we  make  out 
of  it — the  money  Is  only  an  Incidental  means 
of  exchanging  the  things  that  we  have  to 
have  for  those  of  which  we  produce  a  surplus; 
the  money  is  merely  the  medium  of  exchange. 
•  Unfortunately,  as  powerful  and  rich  a  Na- 
tion  as  this  is.  we   are   not   sclf-sufflcient. 
There    are    certain    raw    materials    without 
which  our  economic  system,  even  in  time  of 
peace,  would  collapse.    We  must  go  out  into 
the   markets  of   the   world   and   buy   those 
things.    The  only  way  we  can  buy  them  Is  by 
selling  something  that  we  have.     Our  great 
automobile  Industry,  and  our  great  steel  in- 
dustry, for  instance,  would  collapse  without  a 
small  portion  of  what  goes  into  them,  but  a 
very  vital  portion,  the  chromium,  the  tung- 
sten, and  the  manganese  and  the  tin.    I  won- 
der If  you  people  realize  how  completely  de- 
pendent we  are  upon  tin.  as  a  particular  illus- 
tration.   We  don't  produce  tin  in  commercial 
quantities  in  the  United  States.    Eighty-five 
percent    of    the    food    that    is    distributed 
throughout  the  United  States  and  that  keeps 
the  people  fed  on  an  all-around  yearly  basis 
comes  in  tin  cans.    The  city  of  Washington, 
in  which  you  are  today,  would  collapse  within 
2  weeks  if  the  supply  of  tin  should  suddenly 
be  stepped.     New  York  City  couldn't  last  2 
weeks.    Ycu  say,  "Well,  if  that  Is  so  serious, 
why  not  put   all  this  food   In   glass  Jars?" 
Which  would  be  logical,  but  It  would  take  2 
years  to  convert   the  food-preservation   in- 
dustry from  distributing  food  In  tin  cans  to 
distributing  it  In  gla.^.s. 

There  Is  tin  In  this  country,  certainly  in 
this  hemisphere,  for  there  is  tin  in  Bolivia, 
but  unfortunately  we  have  no  tin  smelters 
In  this  country,  and  It  takes  about  2  years  to 
build  the  smelters  and  get  them  In  operation. 
We  haven't  over  3  months'  supply  of  tin  on 
hand:  we  haven't  much  more  than  that  of 
rubber  on  hand.  Oh,  yes;  we  can  use  a  sub- 
stitute for  rubber.  Synthetic  rubber.  In  fact. 
In  many  ways  Is  better  than  natural  rubber, 
but  It  would  take  us  a  good  2  years  to  produce 
a  synthetic  rubber  production  capable  of 
meeting  our  domestic  needs.  So  It  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  be  able  to  send  our 
ships  of  commerce  Into  the  world  where  we 
can  obtain  the  raw  materials  necessary  to 
keep  this  country  going.  Well,  there  is  only 
one  way  to  do  that,  and  that  Is  to  have  a 
Navy  backed  by  an  air  force  and  an  Army 
so  powerful  either  that  no  one  will  challenge 
us  or  that  If  they  do  challenge  us  they  will 
be  unsuccessful  in  that  challenge.  The  way 
to  keep  war  out  of  our  country  Is  to  keep  a 
potential  aggressor  at  home,  and  that  if  the 
only  way  to  do  It. 

The  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  have  the  mili- 
tary might  necessary,  backed  by  the  proper 
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industrial  organization.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  old  argument  advanced  for  so  many  years, 
particularly  after  the  World  War.  that  it  was 
the  presence  of  armaments  that  caused  wars 
Is  utterly  In  conflict  with  the  facts  through- 
out history.  Adequate  defenses  have  pre- 
vented more  wars  than  lack  of  defenses  ever 
have.  Lack  of  defenses  has  caused  aggression 
time  after  time.  No  matter  how  wealthy  a 
nation  may  be,  nor  how  populous.  If  it  cannot 
defend  its  wealth  and  Its  population.  It  is  a 
direct  invitation  to  aggression.  I  won't  go 
Into  the  historical  background  of  It.  China 
Is  a  sufficient  lllustraticn. 

At  the  turn  of  the  centiU7,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  nations  of  Europe,  all  being  afraid 
of  each  other,  began  arming  for  war,  and 
each  nation  became  so  powerfully  armed  that 
the  war  threat  disappeared,  and  It  was  14 
years  later  before  it  broke  out,  and  then  only 
because  some  of  the  nations  didn't  keep  up 
their  armaments.  Certainly  we  can  see  that 
our  arms-limitations  conferences  after  the 
World  War  haven't  protected  us.  We  are  In 
Imminent  danger,  we  are  told,  and  I  think  we 
all  recognize  it. 

I  agree  with  my  good  colleague  the  previ- 
ous speaker.  Senator  Hill,  with  whom  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  serving  In  the  House,  that 
there  Is  no  longer  any  question  of  debating 
aid  to  Great  Britain;  that  has  now  become  a 
settled  American  p>ollcy.  I  am  not  going  to 
discuss  the  merits  Involved  in  that  at  all; 
that  is  now  American  policy,  approved  by 
the  people,  whether  we  might  Individually 
disagree  with  it  or  not.  This  Is  a  democ- 
racy, and  I  think  that  It  ought  to  be  ap- 
parent to  all  of  us  that  our  destiny  Is 
directly  concerned  with  what  happens  in 
Europe.  But  I  don't  want  us  to  ■  become 
hysterical,  and  to  run  blindly  away  with 
ourselves. 

We  now  accept  as  American  policy  (when 
I  say  we  accept  It.  certainly  the  Congress 
has  accepted  it)  aid  to  Britain  to  keep  the 
British  fighting  until  we  become  prepared 
to  defend  ourselves.  But  be  very  careful 
that  we  don't.  In  our  hysteria,  become  led 
down  some  other  road.  That  Is  one  road, 
and  I  think  It  ought  to  be  good,  plain 
American  doctrine.  Let  us  not  be  rushed 
Into  a  war  until  we  are  prepared  to  win 
that  war. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  In  detail  the 
lend-lease  bill.  That  Is  a  matter  that  Is 
now  before  Congress  for  hearing;  but  I  don't 
like  to  have  Speakers  say.  "Now  Is  the  time 
to  do  It;  don't  let's  discuss  It;  don't  examine 
It;  don't  do  anything;  Just  pass  It!"  That 
Is  the  dictator's  way  of  doing  things.  Let 
us  not,  under  the  guise  of  fighting  to  de- 
fend democracy,  surrender  It.  or  we  have  lost 
otir  fight  before  It  begins.  I  believe  In 
democracy  so  heartily  that  I  not  only  fought 
In  the  last  war.  but  I  am  prepared  to  fight 
In  the  next  one  If  we  have  It.  I  am  in  the 
Reserve,  and  I  am  ready  to  go  If  needed 

Don't  be  misled  that  there  Is  any  need 
for  such  a  rush  that  the  lend-lease  bill 
must  be  passed  this  minute;  because  all 
that  Is  Involved  In  the  lend-lease  bill.  If  we 
take  It  at  Its  face  value.  Is  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  England  shall  pay  for  the 
aid  It  gets.  Well,  that  Is  not  a  matter  that 
has  to  be  decided  this  minute.  They  are 
getting  all  the  aid  that  we  are  physically 
capable  of  giving  them,  and  the  way  to 
Increase  aid  to  England  is  to  speed  up  the 
production  of  defense  weapons,  and  put  an 
end  to  strikes  in  the  defense  Industries. 
That  Is  the  real  way  to  help  England  and 
oiu-selves.  Settling  the  question  of  whether 
England  can  pay  or  not  Is  a  matter  that  can 
be  deferred  a  day  or  so. 

There  Is  a  great  real  more  than  that,  of 
course.  Involved  In  the  lend-lease  bill,  and 
I  think  those  other  things  ought  to  be  exam- 
ined. The  bill  would  have  been  rushed 
tlirough  the  day  after  it  was  Introduced  If 
a  great  many  people  had  had  their  \'ay,  but 
by  quietly  using  the  democratic  processes  it 


has  been  examined  and  we  have  found,  and 
even  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  have  admitted, 
that  it  may  be  wise  to  put  some  limitations 
In  the  bin  as  to  the  powers  granted  xmder  it. 
It  will  be  wise  to  have  the  Executive  report 
back  to  the  Congress  on  the  operations  under 
the  act  from  time  to  time.  Now.  such  are 
the  things  that  come  about  through  the  opera- 
tion of  democracy;  and  I  think  we  want  to 
be  very  certain  that  we  are  sure  of  what  we 
are  fighting  for. 

If  we  must  aid  the  British,  It  should  be  on 
practical  grounds  and  not  on  sentimental 
grounds.  Let's  not  become  hysterical  on 
those  grounds,  either.  Let  us  keep  in  front 
of  us  only  one  objective — the  United  States, 
no  matter  what  It  Involves.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  send  material  to  the  British  to  help 
the  United  States,  let's  do  that.  Let's  be 
willing  to  do  whatever  Is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  United  States;  but  let's 
not  be  steam  roliered  into  whatever  we  do. 
Let's  find  out  what  we  are  doing  before  we 
do  it. 

We  have  gone  down  the  road  of  furnishing 
material  aid  to  Britain  on  the  theory  of  keep- 
ing them  fighting  until  our  own  two-ocean 
navy  Is  In  existence.  Let's  be  very  careful 
that  we  are  not  led  down  the  next  road,  which 
Is  that  we  must  underwrite  a  British  victory, 
because  that  leads  to  another  road — that  we 
will  have  to  do  the  fighting  to  underwrite  a 
British  victory,  or  anybody  else's  victory,  and 
the  unfortunate  part  of  that  is  that  we  are 
then  over  the  precipice  and  down  a  road  from 
which  there  will  never  be  an  ending;  that  Is, 
that  If  we  go  that  far  we  will  have  to  police 
the  whole  world  forevermore,  a  Job  which  we 
can't  do  and  retain  our.  standard  of  living, 
our  way  of  living,  or  our  democracy. 

I  am  Just  presenting  a  few  thoughts  to  you 
so  that  you  won't  be  misled,  and  so  that  you 
won't  feel  that  we  must  Just  turn  our  democ- 
racy Inside  out  in  order  to  preserve  it.  because 
we  can't  do  it  that  way. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  make  sacrifices. 
National  defense  means  many  sacrifices.  It 
means  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  per- 
fectly unbelievable  taxes,  but  even  after  we 
have  done  that  we  will  still  have  the  finest 
place  in  the  world  In  which  to  live.  So  lets 
pay  those  taxes  cheerfully.  It  may  mean  that 
our  boys  will  have  to  be  conscripted  for  mili- 
tary training;  they  have  been,  and  It  hasn't 
hurt  anybody;  It  Is  good  for  the  boys,  and  It 
certainly  is  fine  for  the  morale  of  the  Nation. 
It  Is  going  to  discourage  anybody  with  ag- 
gressive ideas  against  us.  It  may  mean 
that  you  are  going  to  have  to  drive 
the  old  family  car  another  3  or  4  years 
In  order  to  release  the  materials  that  go  into 
a  nev  car  so  that  they  can  be  diverted  Into 
airplane  production.  Well,  drive  the  old  fam- 
ily car  some  more.  It  may.  and  It  does,  mean 
that  labor  Is  going  to  have  to  make  some 
sacrifices.  They  are  going  to  have  to  volun- 
tarily eliminate  strikes  In  the  defense  Indus- 
tries. Already  the  more  progressive  and  pa- 
triotic unions  are  putting  no-strlke  clauses 
In  their  new  contracts. 

If  democracy  Isn't  worth  these  sacrifices, 
then  there  Is  no  use  fighting  for  It.  But  be 
very  careful  when  you  make  these  sacrifices 
to  preserve  democracy  that  you  do  not  give  up 
democracy  Itself;  that  when  you  surrender 
the  privileges  and  rights  and  benefits  of  de- 
mocracy In  the  Interest  of  preserving  them 
It  shall  be  only  a  temporary  suspension  and 
not  a  permanent  loss  of  those  rights,  or  there 
Is  no  use  In  fighting  the  war. 

I  think  everybody  In  Congress  Is  In  favor 
of  helping  the  British  all  we  can  help  them; 
but  let's  make  sure  they  are  helping  them- 
selves to  the  maximum  degree  first. 

I  want  to  bring  out  Just  this  one  thought, 
because  an  amendment  embodying  It  will 
be  otfered  to  the  lend-lease  bill— I  know  It 
because  I  am  going  to  offer  It — that  In  ex- 
change for  our  production  of  defense  weap- 
ons for  the  British  they  svirrender  to  ua  their 
American   or    Western   Hemisphere    islands. 


That  doesn't  involve  any  money.  In  fact 
the  opposition  propaganda  Is  that  they  are 
a  liability  and  that  we  don't  want  them  be- 
cause they  will  cost  us  money.  Well,  an 
Army  and  Navy  cost  money;  they  are  not  • 
profit-making  Institutions.  We  bought  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  national  defense,  not  for 
profit.  I  Just  want  to  point  out  to  you  that 
these  Islands  In  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
sijeclflcally  the  British  islands  (and  Marti- 
nique Is  in  the  same  position)  have  only 
one  ^-alue,  and  that  Is  military;  they  have  no 
economic  value,  they  are  a  loss  to  the  Brit- 
ish, and  If  we  take  them  over,  they  will  be 
an  economic  loss  to  us,  they  will  cost  us 
money;  so  that  their  only  value  Is  military. 
Their  only  defense  value  in  a  military  sense 
Is  for  the  defense  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  They  are  too  far 
from  Europe  to  defend  Europe.  But  think 
of  this:  On  the  other  hand,  their  only  of- 
fensive value  is  against  the  United  States. 
They  are  too  far  from  Europe  to  be  used  for 
offense  against  Europe.  So.  when  any  Euro- 
pean nation  insists  upon  the  retention  of 
Its  Islands  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  It  can 
be  for  only  one  of  two  purposes,  either  to 
keep  us  constantly  embroiled  In  their  wars 
so  we  will  have  to  come  to  their  rescue,  or 
because  they  have  In  the  backs  of  their  minds 
a  sinister  purpose  that  some  day  they  may 
use  those  Islands  against  us.  Now,  let's  be 
careful  that  we  don't  fortify  these  bases 
against  ourselves  some  day.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  a  99-year  lease.  That  seems  like 
a  long  time,  but  Just  take  that  99  years  and 
project  It  backward.  Who  was  our  enemy 
then?  Well,  what  may  happen  In  99  years 
ahead  of  us  now?  The  safe  thing  to  do  when 
you  undertake  to  defend  a  territory  is  to  con- 
trol the  policies  of  that  territory,  because  If 
we  establish  these  major  bases  In  the  Carib- 
bean and  in  all  of  these  Islands,  we  are  de- 
fending foreign  territory  over  which  we  ex- 
ercise no  control  of  policy;  yet  our  entire 
military  strength,  our  entire  Navy.  Is  in- 
volved in  any  act  that  Is  committed  In  any 
one  of  those  defense  bases,  and  our  entire 
Navy  may  be  pledged  to  a  policy  which  Is 
Involved  In  a  specific  Island  over  which  we 
have  no  control  at  the  same  time  that  our 
own  policy-making  officials  may  be  commit- 
ting that  Navy  In  the  Pacific. 

We  may  find  ourselves  in  a  very  serious 
position  unless  we  alone  have  control  of  the 
policy  that  Involves  our  military  organiza- 
tions. The  safe  thing  to  do  Is  to  take  over 
the  entire  title  and  the  possession  of  these 
Western  Hemisphere  islands,  which  have  only 
one  military  value,  and  that  Is  to  the  United 
States.  England  can  ceruinly  afford  that, 
and  the  only  question  I  have  heard  raised 
against  It  Is,  "Well.  It  will  take  too  long." 
The  only  people  It  Is  up  to  as  to  how  long  It 
will  take  are  the  British.  If  they  want  our 
materials  badly  enough,  they  can  give  us  the 
Islands  tomorrow  morning. 

I  am  going  to  talk  on  only  one  more  sub- 
ject for  Just  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  then  I 
am  going  to  quit,  because  It  Is  so  vital  to  us 
at  this  moment  when  there  Is  a  good  deal  of 
agitation,  a  little  of  It  seeping  Into  the  papers, 
for  the  United  States  to  dispose  of  Japan;  and 
we  have  got  some  people  here  now,  mostly 
among  those  who  In  the  past  have  been  say- 
ing we  needed  no  two-ocean  Navy,  no  mech- 
anized Army,  no  powerful  air  force,  who  have 
now  become  great  military  strategists.  Of 
course,  they  never  have  studied  military  tac- 
tics, but  that  makes  them  better  military 
strategists.  I  guess.  They  have  decided  in 
their  own  minds  that  the  thing  to  do  is  for 
the  United  States  to  dispose  of  the  Japanese 
Navy  in  2  or  3  weeks.  The  idea  is  that  we 
shall  proceed  forthwith  and  seize  the  Japa- 
nese Navy  on  sight  so  we  can  send  our  fleet 
through  the  Canal  and  into  the  Atlantic  to 
break  the  German  blockade  of  Britain.  That 
would  be  all  very  nice  If  we  were  going  to 
catch  the  Japanese  Navy  on  sight;  but  they 
are  smart  enough  so  that  when  we  start  to 
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more  they  will  ptill  their  Navy  Into  protective 
barbers  under  ccast -defense  guns  and  shore- 
based  aircraft.  Their  fleet  In  protective  har- 
bors where  we  can't  get  at  It  la  Just  as  potent 
In  accomplishing  Its  mlaelon  of  keeping  our 
Navy  Intact  In  the  Pacific  as  if  they  were 
toamlng  the  high  seas,  because  the  minute 
otir  Navy  moved  away,  the  Japanese  Navy 
would  come  out  and  then  be  entirely  free  in 
the  whole  Pacific.  So  we  have  to  keep  our 
fleet  in  the  Pacific  to  make  sure  we  don't 
bave  any  trouble.  Just  as  long  as  we  have 
our  fleet  Intact  in  the  Pacific,  we  will  have 
no  war  with  Japan. 

That  leaves  the  problem  in  the  Atlantic. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  there?  I  am  again 
solely  concerned  with  the  United  States.  I 
don't  want  to  see  us  become  Involved  in  the 
political  machines  of  Europe.  For  the  At- 
lantic, let  us  send  all  the  supplies  that  we 
can  afford,  but  first  keep  our  own  Immediate 
defenses  Intact.  To  do  more  may  be  our  own 
undoing.  Our  Job  Is  not  to  police  the  world 
for  anybody  else;  It  Is  only  to  police  it  for 
ourseiyes.  Our  Job  is  to  help  the  British  for 
the  Americans,  not  for  the  British.  I  want 
to  buUd  the  most  powerful  defensive  Military 
and  Naval  Establishments  for  this  country, 
so  powerful  that  no  one  will  ever  dare  chal- 
lenge us,  because  they  will  know  that  that 
challenge  will  not  go  \inanswered.  That 
means  two  things.  It  means,  first  of  all,  that 
we  must  let  the  world  know  that  we  sure 
prepared  Industrially  and  militarily  to  defend 
ourselves,  and,  secondly  and  most  Important, 
let  the  world  know  that  we  not  only  are 
prepared  to  do  It  but  that  we  are  willing 
to  do  It. 


Promotion  for  the  Forgotten  Man — ^The 
Sabstitute  Rural  Letter  Carrier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  UISSISSIFFI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  17,  1941 
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RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  just  introduced  a  bill  In 
the  interest  of  the  forgotten  man — the 
substitute  rural  letter  carrier. 

I  want  to  make  him  eligible  for  promo- 
tion in  case  of  a  vacancy  on  the  route  he 
serves.  He  has  to  have  the  same  qualifi- 
cations as  the  regular  carrier,  is  required 
to  make  bond,  and  must  be  sufBciently 
^  familiar  with  the  route,  and  suflBciently 
capable,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
regular  carrier  in  case  the  regular  carrier 
is  not  able  to  make  the  round. 

Invariably  the  substitute  serves  for 
years  and  years,  usually  during  the  worst 
weather,  or  when  the  carrier  is  incapaci- 
tated or  on  a  vacation.  Yet  when  a 
vacancy  occurs,  caused  by  the  retirement, 
transfer,  death,  or  removal  of  the  regular 
carrier,  the  substitute  is  not  eligible  to 
succeed  him  without  a  competitive  ex- 
^  amination  in  which  he  is  given  little  or 
no  credit  for  the  services  he  has  rendered. 

If  he  is  competent  to  carry  the  mail  at 
odd  times,  then  he  is  competent  to  suc- 
ceed the  regular  carrier.  What  I  want  to 
do  is  to  make  him  eligible  for  promotion, 
with  a  noncompetitive  exsunination,  such 
as  is  provided  for  postmasters  who  desire 
to  succeed  themselves. 


The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  reads 
as  follows: 

A  bill  providing  for  the  promotion  of  certcdn 
substitute  rural  carriers 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  any  bonded  sub- 
stitute rural  carrier  who  has  been  available 
for  service  on  any  rural-mail-delivery  route 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  12  months  shall 
be  eligible  for  promotion  to  any  vacancy  oc- 
curring In  the  position  of  regular  carrier  on 
such  route  upon  taking  and  passing  a  non- 
competitive examination  for  such  position. 
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Mr.  HARNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  made  before  the  Lincoln  Club  at 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  on  February  13,  1941: 

Just  exactly  2  years  ago  tonight,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  here  at  home  with  my 
friends  of  the  Lincoln  Club  as  we  Joined  to 
pay  homage  to  the  illustrious  founder  of  our 
party.  That  was  a  happy  occasion  for  me 
which  stands  out  vividly  In  my  memory,  for 
It  was,  among  other  things,  my  first  visit 
home  after  assuming  the  duties  of  my  first 
term  In  Congress. 

The  observance  of  Lincoln  Day  always  is  a 
stirring  moment,  for  no  other  figure  in  Amer- 
ican history  touches  me  quite  so  profoundly 
and  in  a  direct  personal  way  as  does  Lincoln. 
Lincoln  lives  on  In  a  very  real  and  actual 
sense.  His  patient,  courageous  spirit,  his  Just 
and  wise  philosophy  continue  to  inspire  and 
guide  succeeding  generations  of  Americans. 
I  hope  there  may  never  be  a  time  In  the 
future  when  this  great  man  ceases  to  be  a 
very  real  and  effective  Influence  in  American 
life. 

If  you  would  see  and  feel  the  tremendous 
force  of  the  Lincoln  spirit,  you  should  watch 
the  American  people  at  the  inspiring  moment 
of  their  visit  to  a  Lincoln  shrine.  Fortu- 
nately, I  have  the  opportunity  to  do  this 
frequently  at  the  beautiful  Greek  temple 
which  Is  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washing- 
ton, visited  by  thousands  of  people  every  day 
in  the  year.  As  tourists  In  their  Nations 
Capital,  these  people  usually  approach  that 
Memorial  In  the  holiday  spirit.  Men,  women, 
and  children,  old  and  young  alike,  come  up 
those  steps  joking,  laughing,  snapping  pic- 
tures for  their  scrapbooks.  But  there  Is  a 
distinct  and  rapid  change  in  manner  as  they 
stand  before  that  Imposing  figure  which  looks 
down  kindly  upon  them  In  the  mellow  light. 
You  can  see  the  feeling  deepen  as  they  move 
around  the  temple  studying  the  bronze  tab- 
lets upon  which  the  eloquence  and  vrisdom 
of  Lincoln  are  recorded.  Gayety  has  given 
way  completely  to  solemn  thcughtfulness. 
Watching,  you  cannot  fall  to  realize  the  pro- 
found Impression  which  Just  a  few  moments 
with  the  spirit  and  philosophy  of  Lincoln 
have  made  upon  them. 

Tonight  we  are  gathered  to  observe  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-second  anniversary 
cf  thla  immortal  American's  birth.    This  is 


a  splendid  thing,  and  I  am  sincerely  glad  that 
I  am  able  to  Join  in  it  with  you,  not  becavise 
we  can  add  anything  to  Lincoln's  stature  by 
honoring  him  in  this  manner  but  because  we 
may  refresh  ourselves  In  the  Lincoln  spirit 
and  rededlcate  ourselves  on  the  Lincoln 
philosophy.  In  the  broadest  sense  this  occa- 
sion Is  above  partisan  considerations.  While 
we  look  upon  this  anniversary  as  a  peculiar 
opportunity  to  strengthen  Republican  spirit. 
It  should  actually  be  an  occasion  in  which 
every  American  proudly  shares.  It  is  par- 
ticularly an  occasion  In  which  everybody  can 
participate  with  real  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation, for  the  greatness  of  Lincoln  lies 
In  an  uncommon  combination  of  the  plainest 
and  simplest  human  qualities — unshakable 
faith  In  God  and  his  fellow  man;  abiding  love 
of  Justice,  equality,  and  liberty;  unquenchable 
devotion  to  the  Ideals  of  the  American  Re- 
public, perpetuated  under  the  Constitution: 
plus  patience,  honesty,  and  courage  in  heroic 
proportions. 

Two  years  ago  I  said  that  America  had  fre- 
quently lost  sight  of  the  Ideals  and  virtues 
by  which  Lincoln  had  saved  the  Republic  at 
Its  time  of  greatest  adversity.  I  declared 
then  that  we  had  gone  far  Into  another  period 
which  threatened  the  Ideals  and  Institutions 
which  have  made  and  kept  us  a  free  and  in- 
creasingly productive  and  prosperous  people. 
But  I  spoke  hopefully,  for  I  believed  we  were 
escaping  the  confusion  of  8  years  of  adversity 
In  which  we  had  been  persuaded  along  a 
course  which  at  many  points  was  dangerously 
unliberal  and  un-American. 

All  the  signs  supported  my  belief.  The 
people  had  begun  to  see  the  danger  signs, 
and  to  scrutinize  the  entire  record  critically. 
Having  clearly  endorsed  the  social  alms,  the 
people  were  nevertheless  making  it  equally 
clear  that  there  had  been  no  mandate  for 
economic  fallacies,  political  corruption,  or 
for  inefficient  and  costly  administration.  Ad- 
ministration leaders  recognized  the  trend  of 
public  sentiment,  perhaps  even  more  fully 
than  we  did.  In  fact,  they  were  already  at 
work  charting  a  new  course,  with  the  definite 
idea  of  abandoning  the  New  Deal  domestic 
program  which  had  proved  such  a  costly  fail- 
ure. The  storm  clouds  over  Europe,  unmis- 
takably foretelling  the  catastrophe  which  has 
befallen,  made  It  easy  to  shift  the  emphasis 
from  domestic  problems  to  International 
policy. 

The  President's  Chicago  speech,  challeng- 
ing the  world  to  quarantine  aggressor  na- 
tions, marked  the  beginning  of  the  shift. 
You  know  the  steps  by  which  the  shift  has 
been  continued — revision  of  the  Neutrality 
Act,  sale  of  increasing  quantities  of  war 
munitions  and  equipment  first  to  the  Allies, 
and  then  to  Britain,  and  so  on  to  the  present 
and  final  step  of  all-out  aid  to  Britain  or  any 
other  country  at  war  through  the  passage  of 
the  lease-lend  bill. 

That  bill  will  become  law  within  the  period 
of  a  few  days  now.  It  has  already  passed 
the  House.  While  It  wUl  be  debated  at 
greater  length  In  the  Senate,  it  is  wishful 
thinking  to  believe  that  that  body  will  de- 
feat it  or  even  alter  It  in  any  important 
respect.  Its  passage  will  mark  the  last  step 
in  the  abandonment  of  the  tremendous  do- 
mestic program  of  the  New  Deal.  Its  enact- 
ment into  law  will  mark  the  completion  of 
a  policy  entirely  new  in  American  peacetime 
history,  by  which  we  are  literally  to  become 
the  arsenal  of  Great  Britain  particularly,  but 
of  any  and  all  nations  which  the  President 
m  his  sole  discretion  may  determine. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  aside  from 
actual  declarations  of  war,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  never  considered  a 
more  far-reaching  piece  of  legislation  than 
this  bill.  It  Is  the  culmination  of  the  Presi- 
dent's belief  that  American  safety  demands 
an  all-out  effort  to  defeat  the  dictator  na- 
tions. It  Is  the  end  product  of  a  conviction 
sufficiently  strong  that  It  led  the  President  to 
destroy  the  formerly  sacred  two-term  tradl- 
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tion,  in  order  that  he  might  continue  in  office 
to  effectuate  this  policy  for  America  in  our 
foreign  relations. 

I  will  not  burden  you  here  with  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  this  measure.  Which  I 
know  you  have  already  studied  in  detail.  The 
people  of  the  country  deserve  to  know,  how- 
ever, the  full  implications  of  this  proposal. 
In  the  first  place.  It  cannot  materially  affect 
the  amount  of  real  assistance  which  America 
can  give  to  Great  Britain  or  other  victims 
of  aggression  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Under 
existing  arrangements,  Britain  Is  receiving  all 
of  the  war  materials  we  can  possibly  provide; 
and  she  will  receive  increasing  amounts  as 
our  production  increases.  There  is  literally 
nothing  In  this  bill  which  In  any  way  can 
speed  up  production.  The  only  way  more  aid 
can  possibly  be  provided  would  be  to  give 
Britain  a  greater  share  of  present  production, 
which  the  President  already  has  the  right 
to  do  If  he  sees  fit.  Tills  bill  empowers  the 
President,  however,  to  strip  our  defenses  of 
existing  equipment,  to  give  away  our  Navy,  or 
to  make  virtual  offensive  alliances;  but  that 
power.  If  Invoked  would  at  once  weaken  our 
defenses  and  increase  tlie  likelihood  of  actual 
war. 

I  do  not  share  the  views  of  those  who  con- 
tend that  this  Is  our  war,  and  that  its  success- 
ful termination  Is  as  vital  to  us  as  to  Great 
Britain.  I  do  not  In  tlie  letist  minimize  the 
possible  danger  to  our  free  institutions  should 
the  totalitarian  principles  prevail  under  the 
leadership  of  war-made  dictators.  Certainly 
my  sympathies  are  with  the  warring  democ- 
racies, and  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  America 
should  make  a  real  and  effective  contribution 
to  their  fight  against  this  menace.  Further- 
more, I  shall  support  any  reasonable  measure 
to  this  end  which  does  not  threaten  our 
own  Interests  or  Increase  our  risk  of  Involve- 
ment. 

Partisanship  and  quibbling  certainly  have 
no  place  in  this  crisis,  tut  by  the  same  token, 
we  must  fight  to  preserve  the  wholesome 
democratic  atmosphere  of  free  and  construc- 
tive debate  and  criticism.  I  honestly  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  quibbling  by  the  critics 
of  this  bill  when  they  point  out  that  the 
Executive  authority  under  this  bill  Is  actually 
unlimited. 

All  of  the  funds  thus  far  appropriated,  and 
all  of  the  equipment  and  materiel  of  our 
Army  and  Navy  are  subject  to  disposal  at  the 
sole  discretion  of  the  President.  Section  3 
of  the  bin  as  it  passed  the  House  reads,  and 
I  quote,  "Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  the  President  may,  from  time 
to  time,  when  he  deems  It  in  the  Interest  of 
national  defense,  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  head 
of  any  other  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government  (1)  to  manufacture  •  •  • 
or  otherwise  procure  any  defense  article 
•  •  •  and  (2)  to  sell,  transfer,  exchange,, 
lease,  lend,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  to  any 
such  government  any  defense  article    •    •    •." 

Seek  as  you  will,  you  can  find  nothing  limit- 
ing In  that  provision.  The  agreed  limita- 
tion of  $1,300,000,000  IS  actually  no  limita- 
tion at  all  If  the  spirit  of  this  bill  applies, 
for  the  man  who  has  the  sole  authority  to 
dispose  of  any  supplies,  equipment,  and  ma- 
teriel any  time  and  tc  any  country  he  may 
choose,  without  let  or  hindrance  of  Congress, 
and  "notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,"  has  the  eciually  unlimited  right 
to  appraise  the  parcels  he  plans  to  dispose  of 
at  any  arbitrary  value  he  sees  fit.  And  re- 
member that  we  have  already  watched  the 
establishment  of  a  precedent  for  this  very 
thing.  The  President  started  the  flow  of 
planes,  guns,  ammunition,  and  destroyers  to 
Britain  on  his  own  aibitrary  appraisal  that 
these  things  were  comparatively  valueless  to 
our  owa  defenses. 

There  is  utterly  no  limit  to  the  possibilities 
here  except  the  President's  own  sense  of  re- 
straint. Quite  conceivably  this  power  might 
be  used  to  dispose  of  endless  supplies  and 


equipment  at  an  eventual  cost  of  bUlions  to 
the  American  taxpayers.  No  such  extraordi- 
nary authority  has  ever  before  been  sought 
by,  or  given  to  any  man  In  our  entire  history. 

This  bill  may,  and  probably  will,  put  a 
large  part  of  the  financial  burden  of  the 
European  war  upon  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country,  I  can  see  no  conceivable  reason  why 
we  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  this  war, 
particularly  since  the  British  Empire,  the 
richest  in  the  world,  is  capable  of  financing 
Its  own  wars. 

It  is  argued,  of  course,  that  British  resources 
are  rapidly  being  exhausted  and  that  she  can 
finance  very  little  more  purchasing  here.  It 
Is  true  that  In  the  matter  of  dollar  exchange, 
England  Is  running  low.  But,  Instead  of  a 
lend-lease  policy,  why  wouldn't  it  be  better 
and  easier  to  authorize  specific  transfers  of 
credit  to  Britain  against  which  she  could 
draw,  and  for  which  the  Empire  is  perfectly 
capable  of  supplying  collateral?  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  House  refused  a  number  of 
proposed  amendments  of  this  nature  without 
offering  any  satisfactory  explanation.  The 
British  Empire  has  almost  limitless  resources 
which  could  be  placed  upon  call  under  such 
a  plan.  First,  there  are  numerous  possessions 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  would  be 
valuable  to  us  as  outlying  defense  bases.  An 
amendment  was  proposed  to  buy  such  pos- 
sessions at  an  arbitrary  and  generously  high 
figure,  but  that  suggestion  was  Ignored. 

Great  Britain  can  supply  us  with  tremen- 
dous quantities  of  raw  materials,  vital  in 
America,  but  which  we  do  not  produce  do- 
mestically, such  as  rubber,  tin,  manganese, 
tungsten.  There  Is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  be  willing  to  take  these  from  Britain  in 
abnormal  quantities  and  at  good  prices,  both 
to  help  Britain  and  to  build  up  reserve  stocks 
of  these  vital  requirements. 

There  Is  also  the  very  significant  fact  that 
no  one  of  the  countries  In  the  Empire  has 
found  It  wise  to  undertake  such  a  generous 
supply  arrangement  with  the  mother  country, 
even  though  Empire  Interests  are  certainly 
more  vitally  affected  In  this  war  than  our  own. 
As  an  example.  Canada  has  been  shipping 
supplies  to  England  above  the  requirements 
for  her  own  army  and  navy,  which  are  fight- 
ing In  the  war;  but  she  has  been  selling  to 
England  on  a  straight  commercial  basis.  Of 
course.  Canada  now  is  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  following  oxir  example  of  gen- 
erosity, and  will  probably  go  on  a  lend-lease 
basis  immediately  after  we  do. 

But  supposing  It  were  true  that  Britain  no 
longer  had  the  dollar  exchange  nor  the  re- 
sources with  which  to  finance  further  pur- 
chases from  this  country.  Why,  then,  not 
make  unsecured  loans  or  even  outright  grants 
In  specified  amounts?  This  could  be  done  by 
simple  enabling  legislation  and  direct  appro- 
priations. The  Congress  .need  not,  therefore, 
abdicate  Its  constitutional  duties. 

Such  straight  loans  or  outright  grants  have 
this  particular  advantage.  They  would  be 
complete,  single  steps,  whereas  this  bill  will 
set  up  a  continuing  policy  in  which  direct 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  will 
rest  upon  the  President  with  Congress  having 
little.  If  any,  power  to  check  that  responsi- 
bility. In  a  literal  sense,  Mr.  Roosevelt  under 
this  measure  will  become  the  quartermaster 
general  for  all  the  opponents  of  the  Axis 
Powers. 

So  far  as  relations  outside  the  United  States 
are  concerned,  the  sole  question  about  this 
bill  Is  whether  It  will  keep  us  out  of  war,  or 
lead  us  Into  war.  The  argument  Is  that  by 
strengthening  the  European  resistance  to  the 
dictators,  we  confine  the  war  and  keep  It 
away  from  America.  Possibly  so.  We  man- 
aged to  confine  the  World  War  in  a  manner 
which  kept  it  away  from  America,  but  we 
failed  to  keep  America  away  from  the  war. 
Our  experience  in  that  war  should  indicate  to 
us  that  as  our  actual  stake  in  this  war  in- 
creases, so  does  the  risk  of  our  involvement  in- 
crease.   Under  this  measure,  we  know  defi- 


nitely that  we  are  going  to  take  a  huge  finan- 
cial stake.  The  more  we  have  Invested  in  a 
British  victory,  the  more  certain  that  we  will 
ultimately  go  all  the  way  to  protect  that 
investment. 

The  more  our  responsibility  Increases, 
through  the  President,  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  the  more  certain  it  is  that  that  respon* 
slbllity  wlU  eventually  drag  us  into  actual 
hostilities. 

Every  element  which  served  to  draw  us  Into 
the  last  war  exists  In  the  present  war,  but  with 
this  imp>ortant  difference  under  this  bill. 
Then  the  power  to  make  war  rested  solely  in 
the  Congress  as  the  Constitution  provides. 
Then  the  fateful  step  was  taken  only  after 
the  «people's  elected  Representatives  had 
studied,  debated,  and  determined  upon  It. 
But  this  bill  follows  the  methods  of  expedi- 
ency common  to  the  dictator  nations  by  giv- 
ing the  President  the  actual  power  to  wsk^a 
war  without  a  declaration  by  Congress. 

But  bej'ond  that,  there  is  the  very  real 
effect  this  measure's  passage  will  have  upon 
us  Internally.  It  is  argued  that  there  Is 
actually  very  little  in  this  measure  in  the 
way  of  new  powers  to  the  President;  that  the 
Constitution  and  already  existing  laws  permit 
him  to  do  practically  everything  that  this 
measure  would  authorize  him  to  do.  It  la 
also  argued  that  the  President  has  no  In- 
tention of  invoking  any  new  extraordinary 
powers  in  a  manner  detrimental  to  cur  In- 
terests. 

If  there  Is  nothing  new  in  this  measure, 
or  if  the  President  has  no  thought  of  using 
any  such  new  power  as  It  may  give  him,  then 
why  pass  the  bill  at  all?  Of  course,  these 
arguments  don't  hold  water.  There  is  vast, 
unusual,  unprecedented,  and  extraordinary 
power  for  the  President  In  this  proposal,  and 
all  of  It  would  be  a  corresponding  reduction 
of  the  powers  of  Congress.  Principal,  of 
course,  would  be  a  further  weakening  of  the 
legislative  power  over  the  purse  and  partic- 
ularly a  weakening  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  declare  war 

Aside  from  Its  implications  for  war  or 
peace,  this  proposal  continues,  in  fact  cli- 
maxes, the  marked  trend  of  the  past  8  year* 
of  increasing  the  powers  of  the  Executive, 
with  a  corresponding  weakening  of  the  leg- 
islative and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government.  If  this  proposal  stood  as  a 
single  Isolated  Instance  In  an  administration 
whose  leaders  had  always  carefully  observed 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  In 
the  manner  of  checks  and  balances,  we  might 
be  able  to  weigh  this  request  for  extraor- 
dinary powers  in  a  more  generous  and  confi- 
dent manner.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
propHjsal  comes  from  an  administration  which 
too  frequently  has  been  impatient  of  consti- 
tutional limitations  up>on  the  Executive,  and 
which  too  often  by  one  means  or  another  has 
drawn  extraordinary  authority  to  the  Execu- 
tive. 

We  simply  must  consider  this  latest  pro- 
posal, therefore,  in  relation  to  the  record  of 
the  administration  which  is  asking  Its  pas- 
sage, even  though  we  raise  the  cry  of  parti- 
sanship from  the  proponents  of  the  bill.  We 
must  not  be  diverted  by  the  arguments  Just 
now  frequently  heard  that  we  have  always 
lodged  unusual  powers  In  the  Executive  in 
times  of  emergency  and  that  Lincoln  as  Pres- 
ident was  given,  or  usurped,  far  greater 
powers  than  this  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
the  Union. 

We  have  always  given,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  give,  the  Chief  Executive  whatever 
powers  may  prove  necessary  in  war  or  ex- 
treme national  emergency.  Fortunately,  na- 
tional unity  in  times  of  stress  is  a  well-fixed 
American  habit.  But  I  wonder  if  the  refer- 
ence to  Lincoln  In  this  connection  has  not 
been  unfortunate  for  the  proponents  of  this 
bill.  Personally,  I  can  find  no  parallel  in  the 
two  situations.  Lincoln  exercised  rigid  au- 
thority only  after  a  state  of  actxial  warfare 
existed.    The  country  today  Is  still,  ostensibly 
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at  least,  «t  peace,  with  no  remote  tlireat  cA 
attack  existing.  Lincoln  faced  the  heart- 
breaking task  of  preserving  the  Union  when 
all  sections  of  the  country,  even  the  North, 
were  torn  by  strife,  bitterness,  and  doubt. 
Nothing  even  remotely  resembling  these  cir- 
cumstances exists  today. 

Strikingly  significant,  also.  Is  any  comparl- 
scn  of  the  two  men,  Llacoln  and  Roosevelt. 
There  Is  the  most  complete  evidence  that 
every  time  Lincoln  acted  arbitrarily  in  the 
exercise  of  extraordinary  power,  he  did  so 
reluctantly  and  regretfully,  and  then  only 
when  he  was  convinced  that  his  act  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  His  entire  record  proves 
that  he  had  no  driving  ambition  beyond  his 
unshakable  determination  to  preserve  the 
Union,  and  that  personal  power  as  exercised 
was  always  distasteful  to  him. 

In  the  present  situation.  1  t)elleve  that  the 
lend-lea.se  bill  bar  been  designed  on  the  ad- 
ministrations' interpretation  of  the  1940  elec- 
tion rettims.  Administration  leaders  have 
tmdoubtedly  drawn  the  conclusion  from  these 
results,  which  wipec"  out  the  150-year-old 
tradition  against  a  third  term,  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  Issued  a  mandate  without 
reservations. 

Time  alone  will  give  the  final  answer,  but 
It  Is  my  personal  conviction  that  the  ad- 
ministration now  Is  as  woefully  misinter- 
preting public  sentiment  as  it  did  at  the 
opening  of  the  President's  second  term  in 
1937.  I  believe  that  these  leaders  are  over- 
emphasizing the  foreign  relations  factors  and 
giving  too  little  weight  to  other  important 
Xectors.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  vote  last 
lall  clearly  reveals  that  millions  of  men  and 
women  acknowledged  their  material  debt  to 
the  New  Deal,  but  with  clear  reservations. 

The  first  of  these  Is  that  America  shall 
avoid  Involvement  in  the  present  war.  Here 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  the  American  people  an  imited 
In  their  sympathy  for,  and  their  desire  to 
aid,  the  victims  of  aggression.  But  every 
survey  of  sentiment  has  clearly  revealed  that 
our  people  urgently  desire  to  preserve  Amer- 
ican peace. 

The  people  have  followed  Roosevelt  in  his 
efforts  to  aid  the  warring  democracies,  bu^ 
I  am  convinced  that  they  will  rise  up  In 
bitter  protest  the  moment  they  see  otir 
peace  Imperiled.  I  wish  that  I  might  have 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  so  that  I  might  fore- 
tell the  outcome  of  the  covirse  upon  which 
we  are  launching:  but  I  can  only  estimate  it 
by  the  course  of  history,  and  the  current 
algns  now  apparent. 

The  easiest  of  these  to  read,  of  course,  are 
along  the  road  to  a  definite  wsu-  economy. 
~Xven  though  we  are  a  nation  still  osten- 
sibly at  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
we  are  well  on  our  way  to  a  complete  war 
psychology.  We  find  ourselves  more  and 
more  thlnkmg  and  talking  and  acting  as  a 
warring  people.  Our  energies  are  turning 
more  and  more  to  defense,  with  oxir  indus- 
tries speeding  up  and  expanding  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  But  do  we  really  understand 
all  this?  I  doubt  It.  I  believe  we  are  pre- 
paring ourselves  much  more  rapidly  in  a 
physical  sense  than  we  are  in  the  social. 
In  fact,  the  administration  Itself  calls  for 
unity  and  the  sp.rlt  of  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice, but  all  the  time  goes  on  assuring  the 
people  that  we  shall  not  be  required  to  give 
up  any  of  our  social  gains.  We  actually 
expect  to  go  on  enjoying  maximum  wages 
and  minimum  working  hours,  fat  profits  to 
Industry,  and  the  restiltant  prosperity,  still 
not  realizing  that  the  enemy  we  are  girding 
to  fight  has  literally  traded  its  bread  and 
butter  for  armaments.  We  Increase  tax 
rates  moderately  and  try  to  delude  our- 
selves by  calling  the  Increase  a  defense  tax, 
apparently  little  concerned  at  the  cruel  in- 
justice of  passing  the  crushing  burden  of 
costs  along  to  our  children  and  their 
ehildren. 


Because  this  way  to  war  is  the  easy  way,  we 
have  moved  much  faster  and  farther  already 
than  we  realize.  But  even  short  of  war,  the 
hardships  will  overtake  us.  As  an  example,  I 
wonder  how  many  laboring  men  today  realize 
the  serious  Implications  in  the  numerous  pro- 
posals to  prohibit  strikes  in  defense  indus- 
tries? I  wonder  if  they  realize  fvUly  the 
meaning  of  complaints  by  defense  officials 
that  a  5-day  week  is  already  Inadequate  and 
their  tentative  proposals  to  save  the  40 'l;  of 
each  week  which  are  now  given  to  rest  and 
recreation?  I  wonder  If  Industrialists,  farm- 
ers, and  laboring  men  realize  the  possibilities 
in  the  machinery  which  Is  already  set  up,  and 
which  will  be  expanded,  to  exercise  Federal 
price  controls? 

I  hope  I  am  entirely  wrong  in  mentioning 
here  a  parallel  which  I  cannot  keep  out  of  my 
thinking  en  this  subject.  So  many  points  in 
the  history  of  the  closing  months  of  the 
French  Republic  coincide  with  developments 
in  America,  however,  that  there  must  be  a 
grim  and  significant  lesson  there  for  us,  if 
we  will  but  see  it  before  It  is  too  late.  France, 
too.  became  preoccupied  with  social  advance- 
ments In  the  years  before  her  fall.  France 
built  what  just  a  short  time  ago  was  the 
world's  finest  army,  but  she  built  It  as  largely 
as  possible  by  commitments  against  the  fu- 
ture, and  she  neglected  to  make  that  army's 
tactics  and  equipment  equal  to  the  <iemands 
she  could  hardly  have  failed  to  foresee  in  the 
coming  storm. 

There  Is  still  another  significant  parallel 
which  I  mention  and  promptly  reject. 
Prance,  too.  had  a  tradition  about  the  tenure 
in  the  Presidency,  which  LeBrun  swept  aside 
to  continue  the  leftist  course  which  so  sapped 
the  country's  stamina  and  morale  that  the 
defenses  crumpled  like  paper  before 
assault.  LeBrun  proved  to  be  the  last  presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic  we  knew. 

I  repeat  that  I  reject  completely  the  pos- 
sibility of  that  parallel  here.  I  do  not,  hew- 
ever,  want  In  any  way  to  minimize  the  tre- 
mendous tasks,  the  grave  responsibilities 
ahead  of  us. 

There  has  seldom  been  a  time  when  it  was 
so  imperative  that  the  American  people  look 
the  unpleasant  facts  in  the  face  and  deal  with 
them  realistically.  Unity  we  must  have  in 
whatever  course  our  leaders  and  the  circum- 
stances frame  for  us.  Unity  will  be  achieved 
when  we  have  sincerely  determined  to  make 
the  sacrifices  necessary  to  carry  tis  through 
with  the  American  system  of  free  institutions 
unshaken. 

Nowhere  are  there  finer  precepts  to  guide 
us  now  than  in  the  spirit  and  philosophy  of 
Lincoln.  If  we  can,  as  a  Nation,  find  in  our- 
selves even  a  fraction  of  the  virtues  by  which 
he  saved  the  Union,  the  Republic  will  remain 
secure. 


Yoan;  America  Speaks 
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Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  wonder  what  the  youth  of 
America,  who  will  do  the  fighting  and 
ultimately  pay  the  debts  we  are  creating, 
think  about  the  lease-lend  bill. 

Today  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
notes  which  a  young  preparatory  school 


student  made  for  his  use  In  a  school  de- 
bate on  this  subject.  I  have  secured 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  them  ver- 
batim in  the  Record  as  showing,  first, 
that  at  least  some  of  our  young  Ameri- 
cans are  thinking;  and,  second,  that  they 
do  not  think  much  of  the  lease-lend  bill. 

At  St.  George's  School,  Newport,  R.  I.. 
young  Ehiane  Pulton,  whose  home  is  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  took  part  in  a  civics- 
club  debate  on  January  21  on  the  follow- 
ing subject : 

Resolved,  That  the  present  defense  bill  now 
before  Congress  (1776)  should  not  be  made 
law. 

Incidentally,  his  side  won  the  debate. 

Here  are  the  notes  for  his  speech: 

"If  this  is  not  our  war  weTe  fools  to  go  in. 
If  It  Is  our  war  we're  cowards  to  stay  out," 
said  Mr.  John  M.  Vorts,  Republican,  of  Ohio, 
on  the  radio  several  weeks  ago.  It's  just  as 
clear  as  that.  This  is  a  crucial  moment  in 
history.  The  United  States  is  not  a  belliger- 
ent and  we  hope  that  we  shall  not  be.  Out 
problem,  however  Is  not  alone  to  keep  Amer- 
ica out  of  war  but  to  keep  war  out  of  America^ 

President  Roosevelt's  so-called  lend-lease 
bill  now  before  Congress  asks  for  an  enor- 
mous grant  of  Executive  power.  Under  a 
democratic  system  of  government,  in  which 
the  people's  powers  are  preserved  by  limiting 
the  powers  of  the  government,  every  such 
grant  of  power  should  be  jealously  scrutinized 
to  safeguard  the  people  of  any  democracy. 
ThyMend-lease  bill  was  Introduced  to  Con- 
as  No.  1776.  entitled:  "A  bill  to  further 
Tromote  the  defease  of  the  United  States, 
'and  for  other  purposes."  Under  the  bill, 
powers  would  go  to  Franklin  Roosevelt  such 
as  no  American  has  ever  before  even  asked  for. 

Many  people  who  were  well  pleased  with  the 
President's  speeches  to  the  Nation  and  Con- 
gress, were  shocked  as  they  saw  his  transla- 
tion of  those  words  into  firm  legislative  real- 
ity. The  lend-lease  plan  is  too  great  in  length 
to  go  into,  but  three  clauses  which  I  deem 
most  revolutionary  are  the  following: 

"Any  defense  article  may  be  leased  for  ex- 
port to  any  country  at  the  President's  order; 
terms  and  conditions  for  all  such  loans,  sales, 
etc.,  may  be  any  he  approves." 

No.  2:  "To  cover  expenses  a  blank-check 
appropriation  is  authorized  cut  of  any  appro- 
priated moneys  in  the  Treasury,  sufficient  to 
carry  out  the  President's  orders." 

No.  3:  'The  British  Fleet  may  use  such 
places  as  New  York  and  Norfolk  as  repair  har- 
bors at  United  States'  expense."  Mind  you 
that  these  are  only  three  of  the  many  pow- 
ers that  the  lend-lease  bill,  once  passed,  would 
confer  on  Mr  Roosevelt.  Why,  the  President 
will  be  a  modified  dictator  If  this  bill  Is  ever 
passed.  Ti:e  entire  United  States  Navy  could 
be  transferred  to  Britain  or  most  any  other 
foreign  country  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen. 

Fantastic,  you  say.  It  simply  couldn't  hap- 
pen here.  Well,  think  again.  Unless  by  an 
act  of  God  we  will  be  in  this  war  inside  of  3 
months  with  a  powerful  leader  pushing  this 
once  free  and  democratic  people  forward  to 
death  and  destruction.  And  what  will  be  this 
so-called  act  of  God  If  it  does  come?  The 
lend-lease  all-out  aid  to  Britain  bill  cut  dead 
in  Congress  or  put  Into  effect  with  drastic, 
very  drastic,  modifications. 

England,  that  "always  right"  nation,  still 
owes  us  millions  of  dollars  from  World  War 
No.  1.  I  have  my  greatest  doubts  to  whether 
England  will  pay  us  back  one-tenth  of  what 
we  are,  and  what  we  will  be,  sending  her  in 
the  coming  years  of  the  war. 

"As  for  granting  broader  authority  to  the 
President,"  said  one  Member  of  Congress  last 
week,  "one  thing  is  certain:  We  cannot  get 
rid  of  dictatorship  in  the  world  by  creating 
one  here  in  this  country.  An  administration 
which  has  sat  back  with  its  hands  folded  and 
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allowed  our  Navy  and  Army,  in  comparison 
with  the  armaments  of  Germany,  grow  con- 
stantly weaker,  can  hardly  be  trusted  to  have 
unlimited  power  over  the  lives,  property,  and 
destiny  of  America." 

The  aid-to-Brltain  bill  would  likewise  vio- 
late the  United  States'  neutrality  bill,  the 
similar  Panama  Declaration  of  the  American 
Republics,  the  Johnson  Act  forbidding  loans 
to  World  War  debt  defaulters,  and  traditional 
law. 

And,  therefore,  I  strongly  feel  that  the 
present  lend-lease  bill  now  before  Congress 
should  not  be  made  law. 


Compulsory  Arbitration  of  Labor  Disputes 
in  Defense  Industries? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

OF    GEOKGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  17.  1941 


H- 


RADIO   ADDRESS  OF  HON.  E.  E.  COX,  OF 
GEORCHA 


Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  address  which  I  deliv- 
ered recently  over  the  radio: 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  country  is  in  a  state  of 
limited  emergency,  and  for  the  time  being 
diplomacy  and  discretion  must  stand  aside. 

I  believe  in  the  capitalistic  system — that  is, 
work  for  pay  and  pay  for  work,  and  I  decry  the 
sowing  of  seeds  of  revolution  in  an  effort  to 
hurry  us  into  either  some  form  of  labor 
despotism  or  totalitarian  dictatorship. 

The  racketeering  policies  and  practices  of 
labor  unions  must  be  stopped  or  else  we  shall 
go  the  way  of  France.  The  extortion  of  ex- 
orbitant fees  from  workers  on  defense  proj- 
ects is  outrageous.  It  can  neither  be  excused 
nor  condoned  by  any  fair-minded  person.  It 
is  wholly  un-American.  It  is  dangerous  to 
the  welfare  of  the  national  defense.  It  is 
inimical  to  the  security  of  the  Nation.  It  Is 
a  filthy  racket.    It  is  downright  gangsterism. 

For  labor  leaders  to  tf  ke  advantage  of  the 
stress  of  the  Nation,  for  -.hem  to  use  national 
defense  for  further  organization  purposes,  to 
demand  holidays  with  pay.  shorter  hours,  and 
increased  wages  is  a  public  disgrace. 

What  about  the  boys  who  have  been  taken 
from  the  bosom  of  their  families  and  the 
security  of  their  Jobs,  an>  drafted  into  the 
Army?  They  get  no  double  pay  for  night 
work,  or  time  and  a  half  for  overtime.  Busi- 
ness, under  the  lash  of  the  administration 
and  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  gets  no 
holidays  during  the  building  of  national 
defense,  and  there  are  none  for  the  taxpayer. 

These  labor  leaders.  Including  Mr.  Sidney 
Hillman,  who  is  an  Important  figure  in  the 
national-defense  work  tnd.  Incidentally,  the 
paid  representatives  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  Insist  that 
labor  must  retain  Its  right  to  strike.  This 
means  that  two  labor  unions  falling  into  a 
quarrel  between  themselves  over  matters  with 
which  the  employer  or  the  Government  has 
nothing  to  do,  may  stop  work,  strike,  and  tie 
up  the  business  of  Individuals  or  corporations, 
or  even  the  Government  Itself. 

I  should  like  to  remind  labor  that  the  boys 
who  have  been  drafted  into  the  Army  do  not 
have  the  privilege  of  striking  or  of  picketing 
the  camps  if  they  do  not  like  the  colonel's 
orders.    They  may  not  like  the  hours  or  the 


conditions  or  the  pay  for  which  they  soldier, 
but  they  cannot  strike  about  it.  They  cannot 
quit,  and  better  than  that,  they  do  not  want 
to  do  so. 

It  is  said  that  there  have  been  fewer  strikes 
thus  far  in  the  building  of  our  national  de- 
fense than  there  were  in  1917.  when  we  were 
getting  ready  to  go  into  the  first  World  War. 
That  is  entirely  beside  the  point  for  several 
reasons.  This  is  an  extraordinary  situation 
and  time  is  the  essence  of  this  matter  of 
building  our  defense.  One  strike  under  exist- 
ing conditions  is  one  too  many'. 

If  the  conditions  throughout  the  world 
are  half  as  desperate  as  we  are  assured  they 
are,  then  there  Is  no  time  for  a  single  strike. 
There  is  no  time  for  a  single  hour's  stoppage 
of  work  on  defense.  If  conditions  are  as  des- 
perate as  we  are  told  they  are,  then  this  is 
not  a  question  of  carrying  on  business  as 
usual — union  business — but  it  is  a  question 
of  striving  desperately,  frantically,  to  get  our 
national  defense  built  in  time.  If  this  be 
true,  ponder  the  picture  of  organized  labor 
sitting  back  saying:  "We  will  make  no  sac- 
rifices to  this  necessity  for  haste;  we  will 
contribute  nothing  to  this  desperate  need 
for  national  defense;  we  will  insist  on  work- 
ing as  usual,  striking  as  usual,  laying  off  as 
usual,  drawings  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time or  double  time  for  night  work  as  usual." 

If  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  organized 
labor  continues,  public  opinion — the  most 
powerful  force  in  America — will  compel  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  and  the  military  officials  to 
regiment  labor  out  of  the  sheer  necessity  for 
the  national  defense.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
this  happen.  I  would  vastly  prefer  to  see 
all  labor  follow  the  lead  of  the  John  Fry 
group  and  volunteer  not  to  strike  while  the 
national  defense  is  building  and  while  this 
peril  to  our  security  exists.  I  do  not  mean 
by  this,  however,  that  I  support  the  Fry 
group  in  its  effort  to  force  unionization  of 
nonunion  workers  and  to  deprive  nonunion 
workers  cf  all  benefits  unless  secured  by  the 
union  upon  union  terms. 

I  would  prefer  to  see  all  labor  on  its  own 
motion  initiate  a  movement  for  voluntary 
mediation  and  arbitration.  But  if  labor  will 
not  do  that,  then  we  mtist  have  compulsory 
arbitration.  The  working  people  of  America 
should  meet  this  challenge  to  their  patriot- 
ism and  loyalty  and  their  good,  common 
sense. 

It  has  been  said  that  efforts  for  mediation 
and  arbitration  have  failed  to  halt  strikes. 
I  readily  concede  that  the  history  of  both 
mediation  and  arbitration  shows  that  these 
efforts  have  failed.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
everybody  knov?s,  the  Railway  Mediation  Act 
has  resulted  in  preventing  practically  every 
strike  since  its  enactment.  If  mediation  and 
arbitration  have  not  worked  it  has  been  be- 
cause labor  did  not  want  them  to  work  and 
Government  has  not  had  the  spirit  to  make 
them  work. 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  talk  about  whether 
or  not  the  employer  may  be  to  blame.  The 
employers  of  America  are  crvished.  However 
blind,  or  stupid,  or  greedy  they  may  have 
been,  or  whatever  small  percentage  of  them 
may  have  been  blind,  stupid,  or  greedy,  they 
have  paid  and  paid  dearly  for  it.  Labor  is 
having  Its  own  way  with  Industry  and  biosi- 
ness  and  Government.  Investors  practically 
no  longer  have  any  certain  assured  rights. 
They  do  not  have  the  right  of  free  speech. 
They  cannot  even  threaten  to  shut  down 
their  business,  not  even  though  continued 
operation  means  bankruptcy. 

The  contention  of  labor  leaders  that  they 
are  striving  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
worker  is  true  only  in  part.  Their  main 
purpose  is  to  gain  for  themselves  more  and 
more  economic  and  political  pKJwer.  The 
politician  quails  before  them  and  does  their 
bidding.  The  officeholder  becomes  their 
pliant  tool  and  conspires  to  turn  the  gov- 
ernment over  to  them. 


Labor  Insists  that  compulsory  arbitration 
involves  the  application  of  governmental 
coercion  and  force.  How  empty  this  con- 
tention becomes  when  we  remember  that 
coercion  and  force  runs  through  all  labor 
laws  and  was  put  there  because  of  the  in- 
sistence of  labor  leaders.  How  hollow  It 
appears  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  It  is 
coercion  and  force  that  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal weapons  used  by  labor. 

It  is  un-American  and  dangerous  to  our 
liberties  for  latxjr  to  refuse  to  mediate  or 
arbitrate  Its  disputes  and  to  continue  to 
insist  on  stopping  work  on  defense  projects. 
It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  assume  that  be- 
cause an  army  does  not  like  the  way  some 
of  its  officers  act,  or  the  rules  laid  down 
for  its  government,  that  It  would  refuse  to 
go  out  and  meet  the  enemy. 

What  is  wrong  about  the  Government 
saying  to  workers.  "I  have  the  power  to  con- 
ecrlpt    Industry    e,nd    wlU   ilo    ao    If    InOUBtry 

lags  on  the  job.  I  have  conscripted  the 
young  men  of  the  covmtry  to  make  soldiers 
out  of  them.  Tliey  cannot  make  war  with 
their  naked  hands,  but  must  have  guns. 
You  make  guns  and  I  command  you  to  make 
them.  If  you  will  not  make  them,  then 
stand  aside  and  let  those  take  hold  who 
"will  make  them.  You  owe  your  best  to  the 
safety  of  the  Republic  and  the  best  you 
have  to  offer  is  the  work  of  your  hands"? 

Working  people,  as  such,  are  no  more  en- 
titled to  immunity  from  sacrifices  in  this 
emergency  than  are  the  young  men  who  are 
being  drafted  into  the  Army,  the  young 
women  who  see  their  brothers  and  sweet- 
hearts and  husbands  taken  away  from  them, 
or  the  taxpayers  who  are  carrying  an  un- 
conscionable biorden  of  taxation  and  who 
must  bend  their  backs  under  still  greater 
loads  of  taxation. 

This  is  our  common  country.  And  this  is 
a  common  cause,  a  common  national  de- 
fense. It  Is  the  common  good,  the  common 
welfare,  the  conunon  safety  and  security, 
and  the  common  prosperity  and  liberty  that 
are  Involved  here,  and  any  labor  leader  who 
persuades  his  followers  to  insist  ujxin  their 
demands  regardless  of  the  effect  on  the  na- 
tional defense  is  a  traitor  to  his  country 
and  to  the  conunon  cause. 

I  hope  that  organized  labor  will  see  the 
danger  signal  In  time  and  will  come  for- 
ward with  proposals  for  voluntary  media- 
tion and  arbitration.  But  there  is  no  time 
to  lose.  This  national  defense  must  be 
built.  It  must  be  built  as  economically,  as 
efficiently,  and  as  quickly  as  it  is  humanly 
possible  for  us  to  build  it.  In  the  creation 
of  the  national  defense,  no  section  of  the 
people  has  a  more  important  function  than 
the  workers.  If  they  do  not  rise  to  ideals 
of  patriotism  sufficient  to  motivate  them  in 
preventing  these  stoppages  in  work  through 
strikes  and  walk-outs,  then  Congress  miost 
provide  for  compulsory  arbitration  in  order 
that  the  whole  Nation  may  not  be  endan- 
gered because  of  the  selfishness  and  blind- 
ness and  stupidity  of  a  few  labor  leaders. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  the 
great  rank  and  file  of  our  laboring  men  and 
women  are  just  as  patriotic,  just  as  eager 
to  help  build  our  national  defense  as  any  of 
the  men  or  women  in  any  class  in  any  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States.  I  believe  that 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  labor  lead- 
ers are  so  blind  and  greedy  and  stupid  as  to 
want  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessities 
of  the  national  defense  in  order  to  make 
unreasonable  demands.  Those  labor  lead- 
ers will  have  to  be  weeded  out,  and  If  they 
cannot  be  weeded  out  "by  the  unions  them- 
selves, then  the  Government  must  step  In 
and  do  the  job.  These  greedy  racketeers 
must  not  be  permitted  to  endanger  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

And  again  let  me  say  that  this  is  itill 
America;  let  us  keep  it  American. 


r. 


: 
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or 


HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

or  cALiromrnA 
IM  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  17.  1941 


EDITORIAL    PROM    THE    SANTA    MONICA 
(CALIF.)    OUTLOOK 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  Icavo  to  extend  my  remarki  in 
the  RJECORD,  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Santa  Monica  (Calif.) 
Outlook : 

IFrom  the  Sanu  Monica  (Calil.)  Outlook  oi 
January  23.    1941] 

BATBI    FOB     KLaCTBIC    CnBRXNT   r 

The  rWluctlon  In  the  rates  for  electric  cur- 
rent in  Los  Angeles  by  the  Bureau  of  Power 
and  Light  Is  one  of  the  wholesome  results  of 
a  thorough  business  study  of  the  bureaus 
operations.  The  reduction  did  not  come  be- 
fore the  public  was  entitled  to  It. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  In  the  year 
1939  the  average  rate  received  by  the  Lo«  An- 
geles Bureau  of  Power  and  Light  was  1.95 
cents  a  kilowatt -hour.  D\irlng  the  same 
period  the  average  rate  received  by  the  Loa 
Angeles  Edison  Co.  was  164  cents  a  kilo- 
watt-hours. In  other  words,  the  average  rate 
of  the  privately  owned  power  company  was 
about  27  percent  leas  than  that  of  the  mu- 
nlclpol   enterprise. 

/  In  this  connection  It  Is  well  to  know  alao 
that  during  the  year  1939  the  private  com- 
pany paid  •7.936.95611  in  taxes.  In  other 
words,  1753  cents  of  every  dollar  of  the  money 
paid  to  It  for  current  went  to  the  tax  gath- 
erer. During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1940.  the  municipal  plant  paid  only  $112.- 
086.26.  In  other  words,  the  taxes  of  the 
private  company  were  47  times  those  paid  by 
the  municipal  company. 

These  flgvires  indicate  lack  of  good  business 
management  on  the  part  of  the  municipal 
enterprise.  Apparently  it  has  been  a  case 
of  too  much  politics  In  the  Bxireau  of  Power 
and  Ught. 


Natioiul  Yoadi  Administration  Project 
Air  Depot  Has  Vital  Role  in  Speeiiing 
Uncle  Sam's  Defense  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

or  CAuroamA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  17.  1941 


ARTICLE  PROM  THE  SACRAMENTO  UNION  i 


Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recoro.  I 
Include  the  following  article  from  the 
Sacramento  Union  of  February  9, 1941 : 


(Prom  the  Sacramento  Union  of  Febnuury  •, 

19411 
N.  Y.  A  Peojict  at  Abmt  Am  Depot  Has  Vital 

ROLC    W    SPtmiMC    UMCUt    S.^M'S    DElEWSe 
PbOCRAM — SACaAMEMTO.    CUT    or    PlOWEERS. 

B*ni.DiNc  New  Aia  Peontiebs 
A  pioneering  spirit,  akin  to  that  which 
brought  men  west  to  build  the  outposts  of 
civilization  to  California  more  than  100  years 
ago,  that  sent  tnem  trekking  over  the  high 
Sierras  to  1849,  is  winging  across  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  today  as  the  Nations  emergency 
defense  pre  gram  gets  under  way.  Men  of  a 
century  ago  threw  their  strength,  their  re- 
sources together  to  erect  crude  forts  for 
protection  against  poseible  attacks. 

Men  of  today  are  worktog,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  to  speed  the  program  of  air  defense 
that  the  world  crisis  demands. 

Sacramento  is  In  the  very  heart  of  this  1941 
pioneering  as  she  was  in  days  gone  by.  Here, 
6  miles  from  the  city,  a  tremendous  three-way 
cooperative  is  doing  a  Job  imlque  to  the 
United  States — probably  in  the  world.  Here, 
the  air  repair  depot,  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration, and  Grant  Union  High  School 
have  launched  a  project  already  so  successful 
that  efforts  are  bemg  made  to  multiply  It 
fourfold. 

For  the  first  time  to  these  United  States 
an  N.  Y.  A.  program  is  on  i  full-time  work 
basis — 44  hours  of  laboring  each  week  at  a 
given  task,  44  hours  of  preparation  for  futtire 
employment.  Along  with  the  on-the-job 
duties  of  every  boy  accepted,  classes  are  con- 
ducted to  keep  knowledge  abreast  of  expe- 
rience. These  have  been  set  up  at  the  request 
of  the  youths  themselves. 

More  than  125  boys  are  enrolled  In  the  pro- 
gram today  They're  boys  Interested  in  mak- 
tog  aviation  mechanic*!  and  plane  repair  their 
lifetime  Job.  They're  boys  suited  mentally 
and  physically  to  the  painstaking  tasks  of 
putting  bombers,  pursuit  ships,  and  other 
type  of  aircraft  to  first-class  condition  so  that 
they  are  as  safe  as  human  hands  can  make 
them. 

Each  one  Is  thrilled  with  the  knowledge 
that  he's  doing  something  Important  in  the 
defense  program,  that  he's  employed  in  a  Job 
he  wants  to  do.  But  not  one  of  these  youths 
Is  any  more  pleased  at  the  program  than  are 
the  Army  men  in  charge  of  the  air  depot,  the 
supervisors  of  N.  Y.  A.,  or  ofBclals  of  Grant 
Union,  where  the  boys  are  housed  and  fed. 

So  efficient  has  the  Army  found  the  pro- 
gram that  Col.  Fred  Nelson,  commandant  of 
McClelland  Field,  on  which  the  depot  Is  situ- 
ated, has  recommended  immediate  hiring  of 
any  youth  who  meets  requirements  of  the 
engineering  department. 

The  project  as  now  set  up  requires  6 
months'  work  from  each  boy.  Through 
N.  Y.  A.  the  Government  pays  him  $40  a 
month  from  which  he.  In  turn,  pays  $18  for 
board  and  room. 

If  Nelson's  proposal  is  accepted,  most  of  the 
boys  would  go  off  the  N.  Y.  A.  program  in 
much  less  than  6  months,  making  room  for 
more  youths  to  begin  as  learners. 

Within  a  few  months,  as  the  defense  ma- 
chtoery  is  stepped  up,  as  many  as  500  boys 
could  be  handled  through  the  N.  Y.  A.  pro- 
gram, the  3  cooperattog  agencies  believe. 

It  Is  to  the  advantage  of  the  plan  that 
each  of  these  agencies  sees  it  from  a  different 
angle,  yet  comprehends  the  Interest  of  the 
other  two. 

N.  Y.  A.,  of  course,  locks  upon  the  pro- 
gram chiefly  from  the  vlewpotot  of  supplying 
jobs  for  youths. 

The  Army  views  it  as  a  sound  method  of 
selecting  worker  material  for  the  vast  engi- 
neering plant. 

William  Rutherford,  principal  of  Grant 
Union,  sees  it  as  a  means  of  benefiting  boys 
who  need  Jobs  as  soon  as  they  have  gradu- 
ated from  high  school. 

At  the  present  time  the  boys  who  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  live  to  the  frame 


tmllding*  at  Grant  Union  that  were  (At 
rooms  for  the  high  school  before  the  main 
buildings  were  completed.  Soon  they  wUl 
occupy  new  structures  now  being  erected. 

They  sleep  in  double-deckers  in  the  dohnl- 
.jrles,  eat  meals  prepared  from  the  menus 
made  out  by  a  registered  dietitian,  study 
under  supervision  of  mechanics  from  the 
depot  and  N.  Y.  A.  men  trained  for  the  work 
to  which  they  are  assigned.  Recreation 
ranges  from  music  to  football. 

The  day  begins  at  6  a.  m.  for  the  boys 
who  are  taken  by  busses  to  the  air  repair  base 
after  breakfasting  on.  for  example,  fruit, 
s.eamed  rice  with  cream,  bacon  and  scrambled 
eggs,  buttered  toast,  coffee  or  cocoa. 

Each  wears  a  green  badge,  bearing  a  num- 
ber, so  that  Inspectors  and  guards  of  the 
depot  can  tell  at  once  those  who  are  N.  Y.  A. 
workers.  Regular  depot  employees  wear 
white  badges  for  identification. 

Works  begins  at  7:30  a.  m.  and  each  cn- 
roUee  Is  assigned  to  an  Army  employee  who  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  boy's  iraining. 
From  time  to  time  the  boys  are  moved  to 
other  divisions  in  the  engineering  depart- 
ment, or  they  may  obtain  practical  experi- 
ence to  plumbing,  carpentry,  electrical  work, 
air  conditioning,  motor  vehicle  repair  and 
overhaul  through  assignment  to  the  Quarter- 
master Corps. 

One  day  a  boy  may  be  sewing  fabric  on 
wings,  the  next  he  may  be  working  on  mag- 
netos or  checking  tostruments.  It  is  the 
plan  of  both  the  engineering  officials,  headed 
by  Capt.  C.  G.  Williamson,  and  N.  Y.  A.,  of 
which  Robert  Burns  is  the  State  supervisor, 
that  boys  be  shifted  itotil  each  Is  doing  the 
work  to  which  he  is  best  adapted. 

Most  of  the  boys,  who  are  between  18 
and  25  years  of  age,  like  the  Idea  of  trying 
different  phases  of  the  work.  Some,  how- 
ever, have  had  enough  previoixs  experience 
to  know  exactly  what  they  prefer. 

No  one  Is  accepted  on  the  project  unless 
he  can  show  the  N.  Y.  A.  supervisor  in  the 
district  where  he  lives,  that  he  is  toterested 
seriously  to  mechanical  work.  The  records 
must  be  definite  on  that  point. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  when  walking  throtigb 
the  13-acre  engineering  department  shops, 
that  there  is  no  "monkey  business"  about 
these  N.  Y.  A.  boys  any  more  than  there  is 
with   the    Army's    civilian    workers. 

According  to  work  reports  turned  to  by 
foremen,  some  of  these  youths  have,  within 
a  few  weeks,  come  up  to  the  standards  of 
efficiency  set  by  the  mechanics  tratoed  for 
the  Jobs  This  Is  because  the  N.  Y.  A.  turns 
thimibs  down  on  any  chap  who  Is  not 
adapted  to  the  project. 

workmen   cooperate  in  teaching  bots 

Stuprlstog,  to  a  way,  is  the  fact  that  not 
one  workman  has  objected  to  taktog  an 
N.  Y.  A.  boy  under  his  supervision.  To  tL<i 
question : 

"Don't  some  of  the  men  think  It  is  a 
nuisance  to  have  these  boys  around?"  One 
of  the  foremen  answered: 

"On  the  contrary,  .they  like  It.  They're 
toterested  in  the  boys.  Some  of  them  have 
sons  and  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
plan  to  help  these  kids  get  started.  I've  got 
a  couple  myself,  and  I'd  give  a  lot  to  see  them 
become  as  eager  to  learn,  as  manly,  as  the 
group  we  have  here." 

He  pointed  to  one  tall  youngster,  bending 
over  a  machine,  entirely  absorbed  in  tiunlng 
cut  a  part  for  an  airplane. 


AWITUDES   DISCOVERED   IN   DAILT    CONTACT 

"See  that  boy?  He's  one  of  the  best  me- 
chanics I've  ever  seen  and  I've  been  in  charge 
of  mechanics  more  than  20  years.  This 
work's  as  natural  for  him  as  breathing.  But 
it  took  a  little  time  to  find  that  this  was  the 
place  he  belonged.  He  worked  in  one  or  two 
other  divisions  out  here  and  finally,  the  man 
to  whom  he  had  been  assigned,  said  he 
thought  the  boy  should  be  transferred. 
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Tt  would  have  been  easy  enough  for  that 
employee  to  let  tlie  kid  plug  along  for  6 
months,  not  concern  himself  with  the  boy's 
welfare. 

"But  he  knew  that  though  the  youngster 
was  trying,  though  he  wasn't  complaining,  he 
would  be  happier  over  here.  The  boy  talked 
about  it,  sort  of  envied  one  of  the  others 
m  this  section.  Now  he's  as  contented  as  a 
baby  with  an  all-day  sucker." 

If  you  ask  a  boy  how  he  likes  his  work,  his 
face  breaks  into  a  wide  grin  and  he  says: 

"SweU." 

BOYS  ENTHUSIASTIC  OVER  ASSIGNMENTS 

Walk  up  to  one  of  them  with  King  Hamill. 
an  assistant  supervisor  directly  In  charge  of 
the  boys  when  they're  on  the  "reservation," 
and  this  is  an  example  of  what  you'll  hear: 

"Gee,  King,  you  ought  to  see  what  I've  done 
today.  Look,  I  checked  all  these  instru- 
ments," pointing  to  two  big  boxes  of  metal 
and  wires,  "and  I  condemned  a  whole  slough 
of  them.  They  didn't  come  up  to  specifica- 
tions and  so  the  good  parts  will  be  removed 
and  used  in  new  instruments.  Guess  those 
were  worth  about  $20,000  once.'\ 

Or,  from  another  youth:  \ 

"I'm  sure  glad  you  put  me  ovet  here.  I 
didn't  like  sewing  so  much,  but  wotklng  on 
engines — that's  the  ticket."  \ 

That's  the  story  all  the  way  through.  Only 
one  of  the  first  100  enrolled  has  seemed  un- 
willing to  cooperate  fully  and  to  adapt  hipi- 
self  both  to  his  work  and  living  condltiohs. 
But  the  resident  supervisor,  Tom  BalUngef, 
knowing  the  boy's  background,  is  confident 
that  his  attitude  is  a  natural  one  and  that 
he'll  "come  out  of  It"  in  short  order. 

ALL  WORK  INSPECTED  CLOSELY  IN  SHOPS 

It's  quite  an  achievement  when  a  boy  be- 
comes so  proficient  that  he  is  permitted  to 
work  alone,  without  constant  advice  from  the 
man  In  whose  charge  he  has  been  placed. 
Of  course,  the  engineering  corps  takes  no 
chances  on  the  work  of  any  man,  be  he  be- 
ginner or  veteran.  Inspectors  watch  closely 
because  in  this  field,  one  slip  might  mean 
disaster  to  men  who  take  planes  aloft. 

Whether  it  be  in  motors,  propellers,  instru- 
ments, the  body,  or  even  in  radios,  extreme 
caution  must  be  exercised  during  construc- 
tion and  because  the  N.  Y.  A.  boys  know  this, 
they  realize  their  Jobs  are  important  and  that 
they  must  exert  every  effort  to  be  letter  per- 
fect, according  to  Wilfred  Winkenbach.  dis- 
trict N.  Y.  A.  representative,  who  was  largely 
responsible  for  obtaining  the  project. 

He  has  conferred  with  Colonel  Nelson  and 
other  Army  officials  on  the  plan  to  shortcut 
the  boys  into  Jobs.  Under  the  present  set-up 
their  employment  is  prohibited  until  they 
have  met  civil-service  requirements. 

"I  hope,  at  least  during  the  defense  emer- 
gency, that  a  boy  who  has  proven  his  worth 
can  be  taken  on  as  a  regular  employee."  Win- 
kenbach said. 

FOREGO    "heavy"    DATES    FOR    HARD    WORK 

"We  select  each  one  carefully.  He  must 
have  completed  the  twelfth  grade  or  take 
adult  work  at  Grant  Union  that  will  enable 
him  to  finish  his  high-school  course  while  on 
the  program.  He  must  show  his  interest  in 
the  type  of  work  offered  and  provide  recom- 
mendations from  someone  of  recognized 
standing  in  the  community  where  he  lives." 

Before  they  are  accepted,^  the  program  is 
explained  so  that  they  know  what  is  expected 
of  them.  There's  no  time  for  foolishness.  In 
fact,  the  supervisors  stress  the  fact  that  the 
youths  must  forego  "heavy"  dates. 

Routine  is  one  of  the  strong  points  of  the 
residence  projects.  It's  an  "early  to  bed.  early 
to  rise"  proposition  for  boys  and  the  four 
supervisors. 

GOOD    MEALS     SERVED;     HOURS     RECtTLAR 

Lights  must  be  out  at  9:30  p.  m.,  and  at 
first  some  of  the  youths  who  have  been  on 
their  own  take  that  as  a  hardship.  They 
soon  learn  that  if  they  are  to  get  out  from 


between  tlwir  blanlcets  at  6  a.  m..  put  in  a 
day  of  hard  work,  study,  and  play,  they  have 
ho  desire  to  sit  up  or  stay  out  until  all  hour*, 
even  if  such  a  schedule  were  permitted. 

When  the  program  workers  are  brought 
back  from  the  air  depot  by  bus,  after  knock- 
ing off  at  4  p.  m..  showers  are  to  order.  When 
the  boys  have  scrubbed  themselves  clean  and 
changed  clothes,  mail  is  distributed  and  the 
evening  meal  served.  At  noontime  the 
heaviest  meal  of  the  day  is  served  hot  from 
a  truck  that  travels  from  the  N.  Y.  A.  kitchen 
to  the  depot. 

This  is  a  luncheon  menu:  Noodle  soup, 
vegetable  salad,  chili  beans  and  ham,  rye 
bread,  applesauce  cake,  milk.  Another  day 
this  menu  will  be  served :  Roast  beef,  mashed 
potatoes,  buttered  caulifiower.  hot  biscuits, 
chocolate  cream  pie. 

ASSEMBLY    IS    HELD    EACH    MONDAY    NIGHT 

At  dinnertime  the  boys  wUl  elt  down  to 
baked  macaroni  and  meat  patties,  spinach, 
carrot  salad,  whole  wheat  rolls,  brown  Betty 
pudding,  coffee  or  milk.  Or  they  may  get 
roast  beef  sandwiches,  mashed  potatoes,  fruit 
sj.lad.  Jello  and  cream,  bread  and  butter. 

The  weeks  schedule  of  classes  is  posted  on 
the  bulletin  board  outside  the  office  of  the 
main  building. 


How  Can  Advertising  Serve  in  the 
National  Emergency? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 


Monday,  February  17,  1941 


ADDRESS   BY    ARTHUR    KUDNER,    PRESI- 
DENT. ARTHUR  KUDNER,  INC. 


Mr.  "WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  James  S.  MiUoy.  Washington 
newspaperman,  has  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion an  address  delivered  to  the  recent 
annual  advertising  awards  dinner  in  New 
York  City  by  Arthur  Kudner.  president 
of  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.  At  this  dinner 
various  individuals  and  Institutions  were 
honored  for  distinguishing  themselves  in 
the  advertising  profession  during  the  past 
year.  I  am  happy  to  note  that  a  man 
from  Michigan,  Henry  T.  Ewald.  presi- 
dent of  Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  of  Detroit, 
was  awarded  the  highest  honor,  the  gold 
medal  award,  for  his  long  and  noted 
service  to  his  profession. 

Mr.  Kudner  spoke  on  How  Can  Adver- 
tising Serve  in  the  National  Emergency? 
and  because  of  the  speaker's  preeminence 
in  the  field  of  advertising,  and  the  con- 
tribution his  address  makes  to  a  subject 
of  such  widespread  interest  throughout 
the  country  today,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  it  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  suppose  .  no 
thoughtful  man,  in  times  like  these,  falls  to 
ask  himself  how  he  or  the  trade  he  follows  can 
be  made  more  usefiU  to  his  country.  The 
issues  of  the  hour  and  their  consequences 
are  clear.    The  foremost  need  Is  plain.    It  is 


to  speed  our  defense  program.  As  a  nation 
we  have  everything  but  time. 

So  defense  comes  first,  and  its  first  require- 
ments depend  in  vital  measure  upon  todus- 
trlal  production  of  war  materials.  This  Is  the 
sovereign  need;  yet  there  is  an  Integral  part 
of  defense  other  than  this,  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  frequently  pro- 
claimed. This  other  part  of  the  program  has 
to  do  with  preserving  American  institutions 
dtiring  the  emergency.  It  wisely  looks  for- 
ward to  that  future  day  when  the  emergency 
is  no  more. 

The  President  has  repeatedly  recognized 
this.  In  recent  addresses  to  Congress  and  to 
the  people  he  has  said :  "Whatever  stands  in 
the  way  of  speed  and  efficiency  in  defense,  to 
defense  preparations  at  any  time,  must  give 
way  to  the  national  need,"  and  with  equal 
clarity  has  pointed  out  that  "the  mighty  ac- 
tion we  are  calling  for  cannot  be  based  on 
disregard  of  all  the  things  worth  fighting 
for.     •     •     •" 

"The  basic  things  expected  by  our  people  of 
their  political  and  economic  systems  are,"  he 
goes  on,  "equality  of  opportunity  for  youth 
and  others.  Jobs  for  those  who  can  work. 
Security  for  those  who  need  it.  The  ending 
of  special  privilege  for  the  few.  The  preserva- 
tion of  civil  liberties  for  all.  The  enjoyment 
of  the  fruits  of  scientific  progress  in  a  wider 
and  constantly  rising  standard  of  living." 

Making  the  point  again,  the  President  has 
said:  "Total  defense  means  more  than 
weapons.  It  means  an  economic  and  social 
syst  -m  functioning  smoothly  and  geared  to 
high-speed  performance." 

And  in  similar  vein,  speaking  of  the  need 
for  maintaining  the  soundness  of  Govern- 
ment cred.t,  he  has  stated:  "The  bonds  of 
the  United  States  Government  are  the  safest 
securities  in  the  world  because  they  are 
backed  by  the  best  asset  In  the  world — the 
productive  capacity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. •  •  •  If  a  high  level  of  economic 
activity  can  be  maintained  during  the  de- 
fense •  •  •  and  post-defense  period, 
then  the  fiscal  needs  can  be  readily  met." 

AREA   OF   trSEFULNESS 

These  forthright  sentences,  it  seems  to 
me,  define  not  alone  the  national  object.ve — 
they  define  also  the  area  of  usefulness 
wherein  we  who  deal  with  advertising  may 
most  helpfully  work.  They  give  eloquent 
answer  to  the  question,  "How  can  advertis- 
ing serve  In  the  national  emergency?"  even 
as  they  illuminate  its  function  and  its  spe- 
cial responsibilities  now. 

Save  for  an  occasional  random  exception, 
we  have  yet  to  see  what  part  advertising 
may  play  in  directly  stimulating  defense 
effort.  We  know  it  can  play  an  able  part, 
as  it  performed  such  service  durtog  the  first 
World  War.  Currently,  however,  its  prin- 
cipal function  tits  the  second  division  of 
the  President's  aims.  These  are.  broadly, 
to  safeguard  "a  high  level  of  economic  ac- 
tivity'  and  "the  things  worth  fighting  for." 

The  parent  of  advertising  Is  bus.ness.  The 
businesses  which  use  it  do  so  for  solid  rea- 
sons. Chief  among  these  reasons  is  that  it 
saves  money  and  time.  It  saves  time  to 
finding  a  market  for  goods.  It  seeks  out 
new  customers;  It  keeps  old  customers  com- 
ing back,  at  a  cost  lower  than  other  meth- 
ods. And  it  saves  time  for  the  people.  It 
displays  for  their  choice  before  eye  or  ear 
the  many  necessities,  conveniences,  com- 
forts, staples,  and  innovations  that  add  up 
to  the  higher  standard  of  living  for  which 
this  country  is  famed. 

Doubtless,  under  the  pressures  of  the 
emergency,  some  adjustment  in  advertising 
will  occur. 

In  the  case  of  factories  whose  production 
Is  concentrated  on  defense  work,  such  adjust- 
ment will  be  automatic.  There  is  no  need 
for  aggressive  selling  when  a  factcry  has  noth- 
ing for  the  popular  market,  Juirt  as  there  is 
Ultimately  no  point  to  it  if  either  the  product 
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or  Ita  value  Is  not  up  to  the  mark.  In  the 
case  of  plants  diverting  to  delense  work  that 
portion  of  their  faculties  which  are  suitable. 
and  continuing  on  normal  production  with 
the  remainder,  adjustment  may  also  be  ex- 
pected to  be  In  ratio. 

WHERX  ADVnmSING  SIRVK8 

But  these  plants,  devoted  all-out  or  part- 
time  to  defense  production,  cover  only  a  seg- 
ment of  the  national  economy.  As  the  Presi- 
dent has  emphasized,  life  for  the  average 
American  still  must  go  forward  hopefully  and 
under  democratic  safeguards.  And  It  Is  here, 
under  the  alms  he  has  defined,  that  adver- 
tising may  now  most  constructively  serve  the 
national  good.  Apparent  at  once  are  the 
following  opportunities: 

It  seems  desirable,  for  example,  that  dis- 
tribution costs  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  A 
prime  reason  for  using  advertising  has  always 
b«Mx  that  It  obtain*  and  maintains  distribu- 
tion at  lower  cost. 

It  seems  desirable  that  price  stability  be 
mainulned.  The  prices  of  advertised  prod- 
ucts are  on  the  whole  subject  to  less  fluctua- 
tion than  those  of  products  not  advertised. 
A  large  share  of  all  advertised  products  are 
packaged  goods,  sold  at  established  prices  year 
after  year.  Advertising  uses  price  as  a  potent 
Belling  factor,  and  no  other  influence  does 
more  to  dramatize  the  competitive  advantage 
of  keeping  prices  down. 

It  seems  desirable  that  those  not  qualified 
by  special  skills  or  occupations  for  defense 
work  shall  continue  to  find  employment  at 
their  accustomed  tasks.  Advertising  makes 
markets  and  markets  make  employment.  The 
people  who  work  In  factories  where  adver- 
tised products  are  made,  the  factory-sales 
forces,  the  retail-sales  forces,  the  owners  of 
countless  shops  and  stores  and  their  clerks, 
all  are  benefited  by  business  which  advertis- 
ing sustains. 

It  seems  desirable  that  the  many  crafts  and 
trades  directly  associated  with  advertising 
shall  continue  to  provide  people  with  their 
accustomed  work.  This  Includes  not  merely 
the  people  who  plan  or  produce  advertising — 
such  as  copy  writers,  artists,  analysts,  research 
workers,  and  so  on — but  also  those  engaged 
In  printing,  publishing,  typesetting,  plate- 
making,  paper  and  Ink  making,  radio,  and 
several  other  professions. 

It  seems  desirable  that  those  businesses 
which  concentrate  on  defense  should  In  some 
degree  protect  their  franchise  with  the  public 
against  the  time  when  their  factories  return 
to  normal  production.  Advertising  can  pro- 
vide such  protection  and  so  benefit  the  se- 
curity of  factory  employees,  dealer  organiza- 
tions, stockholders,  and  the  general  economy. 
It  seems  desirable  that  dislocations  In  do- 
mestic or  export  markets,  caused  by  the  needs 
of  defense,  shall  be  readjusted  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. Events  abroad  have  shut  off  a  vast 
market  for  such  commodities  as  tobacco,  cof- 
fee, and  cotton,  for  example,  and  advertising 
soundly  used  can  work  constructively  to 
stimulate  domestic  demand. 

MEETING  OXrSNSE  COSTS 

It  seems  desirable  that  commerce  In  con- 
sumer goods  not  adaptable  to  defense  shall 
continue  at  a  level  which  provides  the  max- 
imum taxable  income,  both  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  to  meet  defense  costs  and  to  pre- 
serve social  ga;ns  which  are  supported  by 
taxation.  Advertising  Is.  of  course,  the 
standard  Instrument  for  stimulating  such 
commerce. 

It  seems  desliable  that  the  morale  of  the 
public  be  sustained  by  avoiding  needless  dis- 
ruptions to  the  accustomed  way  of  life.  To 
millions  of  people  advertising  is  as  much  a 
part  of  normal  .Ife  and  as  habitual  a  source 
of  Information  as,  for  example,  the  shop 
windows  wherein  a  merchant's  goods  are  dis- 
played. 

It  seems  desirable  that  the  men  and  women 
wI|B  are  asked  to  put  forth  extra  efiort  In  the 
of  defense  shall  have  the  satlafacUon 


of  enjoying  the  extra  rewards  of  their  labors. 

That  enjoyment  will  in  part  come  from 
the  pxirchase  of  new  conveniences  and  com- 
forts, which  It  Is  the  function  of  adverUsing 
to  purvey. 

It  seems  especially  desirable  that  the  future 
opportunity  for  youth  in  peacetime  employ- 
ment shall  be  preserved  and  fostered  during 
the  emergency.  In  order  for  youth  to  have 
its  chance,  the  initiative  and  vitality  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  need  the  nourishment  that 
advertising  can  give. 

TO  StJSTAIN  EMPLOYMENT 

It  seems  desirable  that  the  fruits  of  re- 
search shall  continue  to  find  a  commercial 
application  which  will  contribute  to  employ- 
ment and  the  standard  of  living  in  future- 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  evolution  of 
new  Inventions  from  concept  to  widespread 
use  takes  a  vast  amount  of  time,  which  adver- 
tising can  constructively  shorten. 

Finally  it  seems  desirable  that  the  future 
transition  from  emergency  to  a  peacetime 
economy  should  be  as  smooth  and  shockless 
as  can  be  made.  As  an  Instrument  of  normal 
commerce,  advertising  should  in  this  connec- 
tion assume  special  responsibility  In  helping 
to  keep  the  business  structure  Intact. 

As  every  bench  worker  in  advertising  knows, 
the  force  be  deals  with,  particularly  In  Its 
educative  aspect,  exerts  its  good  In  deferred 
as  well  as  Immediate  benefit.  Thus,  much  of 
the  ground  work  laid  by  advertising  in  the 
months  Immediately  ahead  should  also  serve 
the  years  to  come,  underpinning  the  higher 
per  capita  consumption  essential  to  larger 
employment  and  better  living. 

It,  therefore.  Is  clear  that  In  the  needs  for 
these  tremendous  days,  we  find  ourselves 
blessed  with  a  task  In  which  we  can  be  useful 
In  very  high  degree.  It  Is  a  task  not  to  be 
postponed,  but  to  be  undertaken  now.  with 
all  the  sincerity,  competence,  and  conscience 
which  loyal  men  can  bring  to  bear. 


British  Disclose  Secrets  of  United  States 
Fighting  Planes 


EXTENSION,  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or   C&LirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  17,  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  Febru- 
ary 14: 

(From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1941] 

BnmsH  Disclose  Secrets  op  Untted  States 
Fighting  Planes — Data  Withheld  bt  Man- 
UFACTtmEES  Released  in  Technical  Maga- 
zines 

Chicago,  February  13. — Americans  learned 
for  the  first  time  today  the  truth  about  the 
performance  and  fighting  capacities  of  the 
thousands  of  military  airplanes  that  have 
been  ordered  for  the  rearmament  program. 
The  information  came  not  from  American 
but  from  British  sources,  which  released  offi- 
cial details  withheld  here  as  Important  mili- 
tary secrets. 


The  original  sources  of  the  performance 
figures  were  the  American  aircraft  manufac- 
turers themselves.  They  cupplied  the  reports 
to  the  British  Air  Ministry  In  London.  This 
InformaUon  then  was  released  by  the  Air 
Ministry  to  British  semlofflclal  technical  mag- 
azines. 

UNITED   states    PLANES   TABULATED 

It  was  from  one  of  these  magazines,  the 
Aeroplane,  that  Americans  for  the  first  time 
can  get  the  full  story  of  American  aircraft 
performance.  The  latest  Issue  of  this  publi- 
cation prints  In  full  a  tabulation  of  all  the 
airplanes  supplied  by  the  United  States  air- 
craft industry  for  "the  defense  of  the  British 
Empire." 

In  aU  It  describes  36  types  of  new  fighting 
and  advanced  training  craft.  It  gives  the 
manufacturers'  names,  description  of  the 
planes,  engines,  maximum  performance, 
landing  speeds,  range,  military  load,  and  the 
progress  of  the  manufactuier  toward  large- 
scale  production. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  each  one  of  these 
planes  has  been  ordered  in  large  numbers  by 
either  our  own  Army  Air  Corps  or  by  the 
Navy  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  and  a  50-50- 
split  m  total  production  of  planes  being 
agreed  upon.  The  planes  themselves  are 
Identical  for  either  British  or  American 
sqtiadrons. 

The  Society  of  British  Aircraft  Construc- 
tors, quoting  official  Brltlth  sources  in  a  re- 
cent news  release,  went  even  further.  The 
S.  B.  A.  C.  reported  that  fewer  than  40  air- 
planes were  delivered  to  the  United  States 
Army  In  the  last  quarter  of  1940,  with  practi- 
cally all  production  going  to  England. 

The  British,  however,  report  to  their  own 
people  that  90  percent  of  all  military  aircraft 
produced  In  the  United  States  at  this  time 
are  being  sent  to  England,  "it  is  reported 
through  the  Air  Ministry  that  only  40  mili- 
tary ships  were  delivered  to  American  squad- 
rons in  January,  although  more  than  500 
fighting  and  advanced  training  planes  were 
produced. 

Specifically  the  British  Information  de- 
bunks the  loose  allusions  to  500-mlle-an- 
hour  fighting  planes  made  by  some  of  our 
own  military  leaders.  The  American  manu- 
facturers report  that  only  two  types  of  Amer- 
ican planes  now  fiylng  are  capable  of  400- 
mlle-an-hour  speeds.  Neither  of  these  Is  yet 
in  full  production. 

400    MILES   AN    BOtHl 

One  of  these  Is  the  Bell  Alracobra,  known 
In  the  United  States  as  the  P-39,  In  Eng- 
land as  the  Caribcu.  With  Its  single  1,150 
Allison  V-1710-C37  engine.  It  does  400  mUes 
an  hour  In  level  flight  at  15.0C0  feet.  It 
weighs  6.150  pounds  loaded,  carries  a  37- 
mllllmeter  cannon  and  eight  .30-calltaer  ma- 
chine guns.  The  wing  loading  is  28.9  pounds 
and  It  climbs  3,750  feet  per  minute  and 
will  fly  at  35,000  feet  where  it  still  r-m 
climb  100  feet  per  minute. 

The  other  400-mi:e-an-hcur  ship  is  the 
Lockheed  Bimotored  Interceptor.  Speaking 
of  this  plane,  MaJ.  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold,  of  the 
Army  Air  Corps,  said  Its  designers  were 
"shooting  at  500  miles  an  hour."  In  cur 
Army  it  Is  known  as  the  P-38  and  In  Eng- 
land as  the  Lightning,  and  Its  top  speed  Is 
404  miles  an  hour  at  16,000  feet,  with  two 
Allison  C-15  engines  of  1,090  horsepower. 

The  ship  weighs  13,500  pounds  loaded.  Is 
armed  with  one  37-mm.  cannon  and  four 
,50-callber  machine  guns  In  the  nose..  Wing 
loading  is  41.28  iH3unds.  The  wing  span  Is 
52  feet  and  range  500  miles  at  350  miles  an 
hour.  Climb  is  2,860  feet  per  minute,  and 
service  celling  (height  at  which  the  climb 
falls  below  100  feet  per  minute)    Is  30,000. 

INTERCEPTOR   PURSUITS 

Other  planes  and  their  details  are,  in- 
terceptor pursuits: 

Curtias  81 -A— the  P-40  here,  the  Tomo- 
hawk  in  England.     Top  speed  350  miles  an 
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hour  at  15,000  feet.  Engine,  Allison  C-15, 
1,909  horsepower.  Weight  5,800  pounds;  wing 
loading,  28  pounds  per  square  foot.  Arma- 
ment, six  machine  guns;  two  .50-caliber  in 
nose,  four  .30-callber  In  wings.  Service  cell- 
ing, 30,000  feet. 

Grumman  C-36A — Navy  F4F-3  here,  the 
Martlet  In  England.  Top  speed,  325  miles  an 
hour.  Engine,  twin-row  Wasp.  1,250  horse- 
power. Four  machine  guns;  two  in  wings, 
two  firing  through  engine.  Weight,  loaded, 
5,876  pounds.  Climb.  3,300  feet  per  minute; 
service  celling  28,000  feet.  Range  at  285  miles 
per  hour.  1,150  miles. 

North  American  N.  A.  73 — no  order  here, 
known  as  Mustang  in  England.  Top  speed 
398  miles  an  hour  at  15.000  feet  on  one  Allison 
F-34  engine,  1,150  horsepower.  Weight  loaded 
7.708  pounds,  six  guns  In  wings.  First  flew 
In  1940,  now  In  production  for  Royal  Air 
Force. 

FLYING  FORTRESS 

Boeing  299-Y — known  In  United  States  as 
Flying  Fortress  B-170,  In  England  a§^  the 
Seattle.  Top  speed  300  miles  an  hour  at 
14,000  feet.  Weight  loaded,  45,470  pounds. 
Initial  climb  1.500  feet  per  minute.  Engines, 
four  1,200  horsepower  Wright  single-row 
Cyclones.  Service  ceiling  29.300  feet.  Car- 
ries 3,000  pounds  of  bombs  2.100  miles  at  236 
miles  an  hour,  3.000  miles  at  201  miles  an 
hour.     Wing  loading  30  pounds. 

Consolidated  model  32— B-34  over  here, 
tiberafor  In  England.  Four-engined  long- 
range  bomber.  Top  speed  335  miles  an  hour 
at  16.000  feet  with  1,200  horsepewer.  Twin- 
row  Wasps.  Wing  loading  39  pounds,  gross 
weight  41,000  pounds.  Range  3.000  miles  at 
230  miles  an  hour  with  4,000  pounds  of 
bombs.     Service  celling  36.000   feet. 

Consolidated  model  29,  four-engined  flying 
boat—United  States  Navy  P.  B.  2  Y-1;  no 
British  designation  yet.  Top  speed  220  miles 
an  hour  at  10.500  feet.  Range  5.200  miles  at 
140  miles  an  hour.  Loaded  weight  65,000 
pounds.  Wing  loading  36.5  pounds.  Initial 
climb  690  feet  per  minute.  Engines  1.200 
horsepower  two-row  Wasps.  Bomb  load  4.200 
pounds. 

NAMED  CATALINA 

Consolidated  model  32  bimotored  flying 
boat— no  United  States  designation,  known 
as  the  Catalina  In  England.  One  of  world's 
most  efficient  flying  boats.  Top  speed  285 
miles  an  hour  at  19.000  feet  with  2  duplex 
18-cyllnder  2-row  cyclone  engines  of  2,200 
horsepower  each.  Range  4.500  miles.  Load- 
ed weight  50,000  pounds.  Empty  weight 
25.000  pounds.  Span  110  feet;  length  73 
feet.     Ratio  wing  length  to  width,  11.5:1. 

Douglas  D  B-7:  Known  here  as  B-23,  in 
England  as  the  Boston.  Top  speed  325  miles 
an  hour  with  2  twin-row  Wasps  of  1.250 
horsepower  each.  Top  speed  370  miles  an 
hour,  with  2  double-row  cyclones  of  1,600 
horsepower  each.  Loaded  weight  19.050 
pounds.  Range  1,200  miles  at  280  miles  an 
hour.  Service  ceiling  17,000  feet  on  one 
engine,  32  000  on  two. 

WELL  KNOWN  IN  ENGI  AND 

Martin  fB2  general  reconnaissance  flying 
boat:  United  States  Navy  designation  the 
P.B .Af.-f,  no  British  designation.  Top  speed 
250  miles  an  hour  with  two  1.600  horsepower 
double-row  cyclones,  G.  R.  2,600-A-5B  en- 
gines, at  5,000  feet.  Range  3,200  miles  at  165 
miles  an  hour  at  10,000  feet.  Initial  climb 
557  feet  per  minute.  Loaded  weight  39,000 
pounds.     Bomb  load  3.000  pounds. 

None  of  this  Information  Is  obtainable  In 
Washington.  Air  Corps  and  Navy  officials 
refuse  to  allow  the  manufacturers  to  release 
it.  Yet  even  more  technical  details  of  con- 
struction, crew,  and  various  features  of  all 
these  so-called  secret  American  planes  are 
public  knowledge  in  England. 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  remark.s 
in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
very  able  address  by  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  Hon.  Walter  C. 
Ploeser,  delivered  before  the  Lincoln  Day 
dinner  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  February 
12,  1941: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen.  America  is  especially  rich  In 
her  heritage  of  great  men.  Among  the  great- 
est of  the  great  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  For 
me,  it  Is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  \>e  pres- 
ent to  join  with  you  In  paying  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

The  life  of  Lincoln  may  well  be  summa- 
rized in  the  words  of  Longfellow's  Immortal 
poem,  A  Psalm  of  Life,  wherein  he  said: 

"Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.** 

Abraham  Lincoln  left  his  footprints,  not 
only  upon  the  sands  of  time,  but  upon  the 
lives  and  hopes  of  free  men  everywhere.  His 
greatness  belongs  not  only  to  America,  but  to 
the  world. 

Today,  as  In  the  days  of  Lincoln,  this  Na- 
tion is  torn  by  emotions  which  arise  from 
both  domestic  and  world  conditions. 

We.  the  Nation,  are  engaged  in  a  great  eco- 
nomic program,  wherein  we  have  undertaken 
to  better  produce  the  necessities  of  life  for 
our  own  people,  and  to  implement  the  de- 
fense of  democracy  at  home,  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  elsewhere  across  the  seas. 

This  is  an  extensive  and  expensive  under- 
taking. 

It  means  many  sacrifices  by  our  people. 

I  believe  that  our  people,  the  people  whom 
Lincoln  knew  and  loved,  are  willing  and  eager 
to  make  these  sacrifices  as  they  become  neces- 
sary. 

Such  sacrifices  will  be  made  for  the  prin- 
ciples that  were  dearest  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 
It  has  been  said  that  times  change  and  men 
often  change  with  them,  but  principles  never. 
So  It  Is  that  we  of  this  generation  must,  if 
we  are  to  survive,  cling  to  the  principles  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

One  of  Lincoln's  cardinal  principles  was  to 
plan  for  the  future. 

Our  planning  for  the  future,  like  the  plan- 
ning of  Lincoln  for  the  reconstruction  after 
the  Civil  War.  should  be  for  the  common 
people  and  the  common  welfare.  But  plan- 
ning requires  knowledge  together  with  a 
willing  acknowledgment  of  the  facts.  Lin- 
coln realized  this  when  he  expressed  himself 
in  an  address  at  Springfield.  111.,  in  July  1858. 
He  said: 

"If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are,  and 
whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  better  Judge 
what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  It." 

Thus.  If  we  are  to  follow  the  philosophy 
of   Lincoln,   it   becomes  the   duty   of   every 


citizen  to  be  informed  about  his  government 
and  its  intentions.  Likewise  it  becomes  In- 
cumbent upon  the  Government  to  keep  Its 
citizens  as  thoroughly  Informed  as  possible. 
This  principle  is  essential  In  any  democracy. 

Otir  Government  and  the  people  are  united 
In  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  are  resolved  to 
protect  It  regardless  of  cost.  We  are  pledged 
also  to  help  other  nations  defend  themselves 
against  aggression. 

Likewise,  we,  the  people,  are  resolved  not 
to  become  aggressors  ourselves  or  to  provoke 
aggression  against  our  country. 

I    HAVE    MENTIONED    OUR    PRESENT    UNDERTAKING 

As  our  country  embarks  upon  this  exten- 
sive and  expensive  program,  it  Is  fitting  that 
we  appraise  our  situation  so  that  we  can. 
In  the  words  of  Lincoln,  "better  judge  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it." 

We  must  first  know  where  we  are. 

Briefly.  1VC  arc  o  «»a*iOT»  Bvippoi^ing  a  gov- 
ernment which  is  $60,000,000,000  In  debt.  We 
are  a  nation  supporting  a  government  which 
has  not  balanced  Its  Budget  in  10  years.  Or 
have  we  forgotten  the  Budget?  Our  Gov- 
ernment, without  defense  appropriations, 
runs  deeply  Into  the  red  annually  and  con- 
tinues along  on  the  dangerous  road  of 
deficit  financing.  One  year  or  less  ago  we 
were  all  shouting  loudly  against  the  con- 
tinual increase  of  the  national  debt.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  this  was  before  we 
launched  upon  the  heavy  spending  for  de- 
fense. Now  we  are  going  In  the  hole  much 
faster  and  much  deeper,  and,  peculiar  as  It 
may  be.  we  are  not  alarmed  about  It.  be- 
cause we  are  In  the  midst  of  a  war  hysteria. 
Our  thinking  Is  blurred. 

Bluntly,  our  Government  is  in  the  red 
sixty  billion.     That  Is  where  we  are  now. 

The  most  Immediate  need  thus  becomes  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  situation  with  a  view 
to  finding  out  where  we  are  going. 

High-soundlnng  phrases,  flag  waving,  and 
romantic  ocean  flights  will  not  give  the  an- 
swer to  the  difficult  problems  ahead  of  us. 

You  and  I — America — had  better  sober 
down  and  make  this  analysis  now. 

In  the  words  of  the  President,  we  are  to 
become  "the  arsenal  of  democracy."  This,  of 
course,  does  not  mean  democracy  In  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  It  does  mean  that  we 
are  to  become  the  arsenal  In  fact  of  any 
country  In  the  world,  democracy  or  dictator- 
ship, upon  whom  the  President  wishes  to  be- 
stow our  benevolence  with  gifts  of  arma- 
ments and  munitions.  Included  we  may 
even  And  some  favored  aggressors,  whether 
they  be  ruled  by  kings,  dictators,  or  com- 
rades. 

Our  announced  objective  Is  to  become  such 
a  great  provider  for  other  selected  nations 
"that  no  nation  will  be  in  such  a  position  as 
to  commit  an  act  of  physical  oppression 
against  any  neighbor  anywhere  In  the 
world." 

All  of  which  Is  In  addition  to  the  impor- 
tant and  gigantic  task  of  building  our  own 
national  defense.  The  administration  ex- 
pects to  achieve  both  of  its  principal  objec- 
tives at  one  and  the  same  time.  No  need  to 
tell  you  that  this  program  Involves  the  ex- 
penditure of  many  more  billions  of  dollars 
than  have  been  mentioned. 

Now  let  us  for  a  moment  glance  at  the 
domestic  picture.  Frantically,  without  much 
regard  for  economics,  we  are  building  new 
factories  and  facilities  for  the  purpose  of  our 
defense  and  the  world's  defense. 

This  building  simply  means  that  It  is  but 
a  matter  of  months  until  the  national  debt 
will  be  climbing  over  the  1100,000,000,000 
mark,  and  a  serious  financial  problem  will  be 
upon  us.  Serious,  because  that  problem 
brings  pay  day.  Pay  day  cannot  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 
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Then  comes  the  day  when  the  crtsls  wlU  be 
over  By  crisis  I  mean  this  great  emer- 
cency  Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not 
take  this  great  emergency  lightly.  I  can 
see.  I  believe,  parUy  through  the  clouds  ahead, 
a  crisis  far  greater. 

This  brings  us  to— where  are  we  going? 

We  are  going  to  build  this  defense  as  only 
great  industrial  America  knows  how  to  do  an 
emergency  Job.  (Woe  be  unto  the  man.  In 
whatever  station  or  office,  who  disposes  of 
our  defense  to  the  danger  of  ova  national 
welfare.)  In  addition,  we  are  going  to  lend 
or  lease  to  othe*  nations  all  we  can  produce 
of  sxirplus  defense  supplies. 

There  are  those  among  us.  here  tonight, 
that  Insist  that  such  a  course  Is  the  only  way 
to  keep  out  of  war.  WhUe  I  do  not  agree,  let 
me  say  to  you  that  I  hope  you  are  right.  Let 
me  say  even  more— I  pray  that  you  are  right. 

Xt  Vt  mmi  AivisiA  mtroolA  wa  dn  Avotd  thi* 

war.  and  I  am  not  thinking  of  a  physical  at- 
tack on  America,  we  yet  must  face  the  crisis 
on  the  other  side  of  the  cloud. 

When  that  day  comes,  and  It  surely  will. 
defense  Industries  and  the  false  prosperity 
derived  therefrom  wlU  be  gone.  The  day  of 
reconstruction  %?111  have  arrived.  It  Is  that 
day  that  some  of  us  must  think  of  now. 
America  must  be  prepared  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion period.  The  coming  crisis,  more  difficult 
to  face  than  the  great  emergency,  must  be 
anticipated  with  such  wisdom  as  to  soften  the 
shock  upon  our  people. 

It  was  Just  such  a  shock  after  the  last  war 
that  brought,  more  than  a  decade  later,  the 
terrible  era  of  waste  and  debt  In  which  we  are 
Btlll  mlred. 

In  that  day.  should  o\ir  two-party  system  of 
democracy  survive  until  that  day.  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  reconstruction  will  inevitably 
shift.  It  Is  that  day.  for  which  the  party  of 
Lincoln  must  prepare. 

There  are  some  very  definite  things  which 
can  be  done  today  to  lessen  the  shock  of 
that  great  coming  aftermath.  We  can  first 
of  all  make  sure  that  normal  or  increased 
consumer  demand  will  give  way  to  the  priori- 
ties of  defense.  Such  consumer  demand 
should,  advantageously,  be  delayed.  This 
will  give  indiistry  a  future  production  pro- 
gram which  will  assist  in  taking  up  the  slack 
when  defense  production  abruptly  ends.  We 
must  resolve  that  we.  the  spending  genera- 
tion, will  absorb  Just  as  much  of  the  cur- 
rent defense  expenditures  as  we  possibly  caui. 
This  means  greatly  increased  taxes,  and  a 
palnfxil  burden.  We  must  have  the  courage 
to  carry  this  burden.  We  must  cut  all  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  which  are  not  con- 
nected with  defense  to  the  very  bone.  Let  me 
tell  you  right  here,  that  while  that  is  the 
declared  policy  of  the  administration  in 
Washington.  I  have  yet  to  observe  anything 
but  Up  service  to  this  caxise.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  do  observe  the  increase  in  nondefense 
spending. 

Shocking  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  many,  that  the  administration  today  is 
carefully  laying  plans  for  the  nationalistic 
control  of  industry,  finance,  labor  with  a 
great  new  super  New  Deal.  Ctouplcd  with  this 
to  a  plan  for  the  greatest  public  works  spend- 
ing program  ever  to  be  projected.  All  this 
to  be  accomplished  with  deficit  financing. 

In  this  great  emergency.  Government 
should  be  sane  enoxigh  to  plan  for  the  re- 
construction period.  A  super  New  Deal  will 
only  cause  greater  ultimate  chaos.  There  is 
one  way,  and  I  must  honestly  confess  that  I 
see  no  other,  to  do  the  Job  with  which  we 
are  confronted  at  the  present.  That  one  way, 
to  for  you  and  me,  as  members  of  the  minor- 
ity—the Republican  Party — to  be  increasingly 
vigilant.  We  must  start  marching  now  for  a 
great  victory  In  1942. 

Thus.  It  becomes  our  duty.  In  the  light  of 
clrcimistances.  to  prepare  this  Nation  to 
weather  the  storm  of  the  aftermath. 

My  p\jrpo8e  to  not  to  alarm  but  rather  to 
counsel  with  you.    Firmness  in  oxir  adher- 


ence to  the  wisdom  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
should  with  every  American  be  a  virtue. 

In  the  words  of  the  immortal  Lincoln  we 
shall  "neither  let  ourselves  be  slandered  from 
our  duty  by  false  accusations  against  u§  nor 
frightened  from  It  by  menaces  of  destruction 
to  the  Government,  nor  of  dungeons  to  our- 
selves  '* 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might, 
and  in  that  faith,  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to 
do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 
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A.  V.  A.  Commands  Attention  of  Ar- 
kansas, Colorado,  and  New  Mexico 
Press  and  of  President  Roosevelt 


Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  nu- 
merous occasions  I  have  called  attention 
to  the  remarkable  facilities  afforded  by 
Arizona  for  the  training  of  air  pilots  at 
a  half  dozen  different  places  and  also  for 
the  healthful  care  of  troops  at  Fort  Hua- 
chuca  and  elsewhere  in  my  State.  It  is 
a  matter  of  gratification  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  and  the  aviation 
branch  of  the  War  Department  both  rec- 
ognize the  suitability  of  various  points  in 
Arizona  and  have  now  made  large  ex- 
penditures at  Fort  Huachuca,  Phoenix, 
and  Tucson.  The  dry,  healthfyl  climate 
of  the  Southwest,  almost  perpetual  sun- 
shine, and  365  days  of  suitable  outdoor 
weather  characterizing  that  climate,  £ill 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  our 
Government. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  insert  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No. 
2  of  the  State  Senate  of  Arizona.  The 
resolution  is  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  2 

Joint  resolution  on  the  location  of  an  Army 

cantonment  in  Arizona 

V^ereas  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Army  have  recently  Inspcjcted  possible 
sites  In  Arizona  for  the  location  of  a  new 
Army  cantonment;  and 

Whereas  climatic  conditions  in  Arizona 
are  ideal  for  the  training  of  troops,  provid- 
ing an  even  climate,  a  minimum  of  rainfall. 
and  a  maximum  training  period  In  each 
year;  and 

Whereas  It  is  entirely  logical  and  seems 
possible  that  some  site  In  Arizona  may  be 
selected:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Arizona: 

1.  Senator  Hatden,  Senator  McFarland, 
and  Representative  Murdock,  of  Arizona,  are 
requested  by  the  legislature,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Arizona,  to  urge  the  mobiliza- 
tion branch  of  the  General  Staff  of  the 
United  States  Army  to  designate  as  an  Army 
cantonment  such  siiitable  site  in  Arizona  as 
a  representative  of  the  Army  may  recom- 
mend. 

2.  Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be 
promptly  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of 
state  to  Senator  Hatden,  Senator  McFar- 
land,  and  Representative  Mttseock. 
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Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  inserting  in  the  Record  four  well- 
written  editorials  concerning  the  pro- 
posed Arkansas  Valley  Authority  and  a 
news  item  reflecting  the  President's  en- 
dorsement of  it. 

First,  from  the  Arkansas  Democrat, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  February  6: 

A.  V.  A.  WOULD  SERVE  ALL 

From  Washington  comes  cheering  news  for 
this  section  in  reports  that  President  Roose- 
velt Is  favorably  inclined  toward  the  creation 
of  an  Arkansas  Valley  Authority,  modeled 
after  the  T.  V.  A. 

Bills  to  set  up  an  A.  V.  A.  have  been  intro- 
duced Ir.  Congress  by  Representative  Clyde  T. 
Ellis  and  Senator  John  E.  Miller. 

As  described  by  Representative  Ellis,  the 
Authority  would  consist  of  a  three-member 
beard  "to  administer  a  well-rounded  program 
of  total  water  control"  over  the  basins  of 
the  Arkansas,  White,  St.  Francis,  and  Red 
Rivers  in  respect  to  irrigation,  floods,  navi- 
gation, drainage,  production,  and  distribution 
of  electric  power,  soil  erosion,  and  wildlife, 
"subject  only  to  the  rights  of  the  affected 
States." 

Eloquently  urging  the  proposal.  Represent- 
ative Ellis  declared  that  the  four  rivers  "are 
bleeding  to  death  the  heart  of  the  great 
Southwest."  Flood  losses  In  their  valleys 
amount  to  $9,377,000  a  year,  as  estimated  by 
the  War  Department,  he  said.  Soil  erosion  is 
ravaging  a  vast  acreage  of  the  farms. 

He  pictured  a  bright  contrast  to  those 
wastes  in  the  operations  of  an  A.  V.  A.  to 
conserve  soil  and  water  and  to  unlock  the 
rich  farm,  forest,  and  mineral  resources  of 
the  region  with  navigation  of  the  rivers,  and 
an  abundance  of  electric  power. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  great  possibilities  for 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  upbuilding  of 
Arkansas  and  Its  neighbor  States  of  the 
Southwest  in  such  a  development. 

But  opposition  has  flared  In  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Arkansas  River  system,  where 
it  performs  the  vital  utility  of  irrigating  many 
farms.  There.  In  some  quarters  at  least,  an 
A.  V.  A.  is  viewed  as  a  threat  to  the  water 
supply  for  irrigation. 

Gov.  Ralph  L.  Carr,  of  Colorado,  has  called 
on  western  leaders  to  carry  a  flght  against 
the  proposal  to  Washington. 

It  should  be  possible  to  compromise  this 
difference.  Arkansas  doesn't  want  to  take 
water  for  navigation  or  power  that  Colorado 
or  Kansas  farmers  must  have  to  grow  crops. 
Representative  Ellis  made  that  point  clear  In 
discussing  the  bill. 

But  Arkansas  has  a  community  of  Interest 
with  Its  sister  States  In  the  Arkansas  River, 
a  right  to  protection  against  the  destructive 
floods  of  this  water  course,  a  claim  on  the 
transportation  and  power  the  system  could 
provide.  By  impounding  and  using  the  flood 
tides  the  Interests  of  all  the  States  would  be 
served. 

Governor  Adkins  has  made  it  clear  that  hie 
administration  will  support  an  A.  V.  A.  with 
wholehearted  will.  We  should  not  look  for 
immediate  results,  however.    This  Is  a  long- 
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term  project.  Meanwhile,  we  must  build  up 
our  farming  and  our  Industries  with  every 
means  at  hand.  It  is  a  pressing  need  that 
cannot  wait. 

Next,  I  insert  an  editorial  from  the 
Southwest  American,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.: 

A.  V.  A.  meets   opposition 

The  14-State  conference  meeting  at  Den- 
ver late  last  week  did  exactly  what  it  was 
supposed  to  do — opposed  the  Arijansas  Valley 
Authority  bill  now  pending  in  Congress. 

It  would  have  been  surprising  Indeed  If  the 
conference  had  done  anything  else.  It  was 
called  for  that  specific  purpose,  by  an  cp- 
pcnent  of  the  A.  V.  A.  prop^^sal  who  has  been 
so  violent  in  his  opposition  that  he  has  talked 
about  civil  war.  It  is  an  ancient  rule  of 
politics  that  one  never  calls  a  mass  meeting 
unless  he  knows  what  the  mass  meeting  is 
going  to  do.  The  Denver  meeting  did  what 
It  was  called  to  do.  Its  meaning  is  that  the 
Arkansas  Valley  Authority  bill  will  not  be 
adopted  without  a  flght.  But]  no  one  ex- 
pected that  it  would. 

Gov.  Ralph  L.  Carr,  of  Colorado,  was  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  Denver  meeting.  He 
greeted  the  introduction  of  the  A.  V.  A.  bill 
In  Congress  with  a  bitter  denunciation  of  the 
bill  and  Its  works,  even  before  he  had  a 
chance  to  see  a  copy  of  it.  He  decided  it 
would  Interfere  with  water  rights  in  Colo- 
rado— a  touchy  subject  which  means  much  to 
the  people  of  his  State.  So  he  was  opposed 
to  the  whole  idea. 

One  of  Colorado's  Congressmen,  disagreeing 
with  Governor  Carr's  oppositibn.  said  the 
Governor  was  fronting  for  the  private  power 
Interests.  Which  may  or  may  not  be  correct. 
We  do  not  know,  but  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
Governor  Carr  Is  more  Interested  In  pre- 
serving the  status  quo  of  water  rights,  which 
may  Include  power  Interests,  than  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  tremendous  resources  of  the 
basins  of  the  Arkansas,  the  Red,  the  White, 
and  the  St.  Francis  Rivers,  which  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Arkansas  Valley  Authority  blU. 

The  Denver  meeting  is  merely  the  flrst  of 
many  we  shall  have  on  both  sides  of  this 
thing  before  It  Is  finally  settled.  The  bill 
has  been  offered  with  the  blessing  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  It  has  a  precedent  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  project  now  well 
under  way.  The  people  who  live  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  territory  have 
found  its  influence  most  heljpful  in  con- 
serving soils,  preventing  floods,  aiding  navi- 
gation, stimulating  industry,  making  elec- 
tricity available  at  lower  costs  and  generally 
transforming  the  economic  life  of  the  area. 
In  the  Arkansas  Valley  we  need  some  pow- 
erful Influence  to  bring  together  into  one 
coordinated  effort  the  numerous  develop- 
ment projects  now  under  way.  projected  and 
possible.  Development  of  our  possibilities 
by  action  of  Individual  States  Is  Impossible. 
The  States  have  not  the  money  nor  the 
power  The  Federal  Government  can  provide 
the  money,  and  it  has  the  power — by  speclflc 
declaration  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

The  area  has  great  resources,  material  and 
human.  The  material  resources  have  not 
been  developed  to  their  capacity.  The  hu- 
man resources  have  suffered  by  reason  of 
neglect  of  the  material. 

The  A.  V.  A.  proposal  is  a  magnlflcent 
dream.  It  contemplates  the  development  of 
many  things  besides  electric  power.  It  In- 
cludes control  of  the  floods  which  ravage  our 
lowlands,  regulation  of  the  flow  of  water, 
and  stabilization  of  channels,  so  that  navi- 
gation will  be  possible  with  all  its  resultant 
benefits,  the  provision  of  cheap  electric 
energy  for  Industry,  farm  and  home,  the 
conservation  of  our  soUs  and  our  forests, 
the  development  of  Industrial  employment, 
pay  rolls,  and  purchasing  power. 

The  interests  of  a  great  segment  of 
America  are  involved.    The  Interests  of  the 


owners  of  water  rights  in  Colorado  cannot 
be  permitted  to  overshadow  all  the  rest  of  us. 

Next  I  Insert  an  editorial  from  the 
Journal,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.: 

NEW    MEXICO   AND   A.   V.    A.    PLAN 

While  Colorado  has  taken  a  great  deal  of 
Interest  In  the  proposed  congressional  legis- 
lation to  create  an  Arkansas  Valley  Authority, 
similar  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
for  control  of  western  rivers,  New  Mexico  thus 
far  hasn't  shown  any  public  concern  in  the 
project. 

The  State,  however,  is  to  be  represented  by 
the  counsel  for  the  Interstreams  Commission 
at  a  conference  called  in  Denver  Friday  by 
Gov.  Ralph  L.  Carr.  We  are  concerned  be- 
cause the  project  would  affect  the  Canadian 
River  and  its  tributaries  In  this  State.  We 
have  one  project  on  these  rivers,  the  Conchas 
Dam.  which  would  be  tied  Into  the  proposed 
Arkansas  River  Authurity. 

The  Colorado  Governor  has  been  critical  of 
the  alms  and  objectives  of  the  proposed  Au- 
thority and  has  called  for  a  crusade  of  west- 
ern Governors  and  congressional  delegations 
to  flght  the  proposal,  which  is  fathered  by 
Senator  Miller,  of  Arkansas. 

Governor  Carr  bases  his  opposition  on  the 
fact  that  It  would  give  the  proposed  Govern- 
ment authority  control  of  the  Arkansas 
River  flow  In  Colorado,  and  has  already  se- 
cured a  concession  from  the  Arkansas  Sena- 
tor that  he  would  agree  that  the  bill  would 
provide  that  no  reservoirs  will  be  constructed 
on  the  Arkansas  River  in  Colorado.  Further, 
the  Arkansas  River  would  not  be  \ised  for 
power  dams,  but  the  Colorado  Governor  still 
fears  that  the  Authority  could  make  up  for 
the  water  being  impounded  on  other  rivers 
by  requiring  Colorado  to  release  water  de- 
manded for  navigation  uses  downstream. 

What  New  Mexico  needs  to  ascertain  is 
what  part  of  the  Canadian  River  and  the 
Conchas  Dam  would  have  in  the  proposed 
A.  V.  A.;  whether  we  would  benefit  from 
some  power  development  or  lose  some  of  oiir 
Impounded  water. 

Here  I  quote  an  editorial  from  the  Sen- 
tinel, Grand  Junction,  Colo.: 

A.    V.    A. 

There  is  no  desire  nor  Intent  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  administration  to  deprive  Colo- 
rado and  other  Western  States  of  their  water 
or  rights  through  establishing  an  A.  V.  A. 
on  the  Arkansas  River  and  its  tributaries. 
At  least  that  Is  the  impression  received  from 
Congressman  Taylor's  report  of  his  Interview 
with  the  President  on  this  proposition.  The 
purpose  of  the  A.  V.  A.  would  be  to  reduce 
floods  and  property  destruction  on  the  streams 
below  and  turn  that  floodwater  Into  power 
for  the  beneflt  of  the  sections  Involved.  Ex- 
pressing appreciation  of  Colorado's  concern, 
the  President  expressed  approval  of  what- 
ever law  or  procedure  may  be  necessary  to 
thoroughly  safeguard  our  irrigation  and  other 
priority  rights  and  to  also  permit  the  utiliza- 
tion of  waters  down  the  streams  for  power 
purposes.  Herein  Is  a  challenge  to  the  west- 
ern delegation  In  Congress  to  make  sure  that 
A.  V.  A.  legislation  is  revised  to  the  end  that 
threatened  rights  wIU  be  unquestionably  safe- 
guarded. This  in  Mr.  Taylor's  opinion,  may 
be  done  and  still  permit  the  benefits  sought 
to  the  peoples  down  the  streams  In  question. 

NEWS    RELEASE 

Lastly,  I  insert  a  press  release  indicat- 
ing President  Roosevelt's  approval,  as 
reported  by  the  Associated  Press  and  as 
carried  by  most  of  the  papers  throughout 
the  Nation: 

Washington.  February  5. — ^President  Roose- 
velt said  today  that  establishment  of  central 
authorities  over  the  Columbia  and  Arkansas 
watersheds,  to  operate  along  lines  of  the  Ten- 


nessee Valley  Authority,  iB  under  considera- 
tion on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  idea,  the  President  told  a  press  con- 
ference, was  first  developed  about  1934.  and 
recently  had  been  revived. 

At  the  same  time  he  said  he  knew  of  no 
plans  to  place  the  Bonneville  project  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  under  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Reporters  had  told  him  there  were 
rumors  on  the  coast  that  the  Department 
might  take  It  over 

Mr,  Roosevelt  Indicated  that  the  rumors 
probably  grew  with  some  confusion  out  of 
the  expectation  that  If  T.  V.  A.  turned  out 
weU  other  river  valleys  might  be  aimUarly 
developed. 

But  the  kind  of  development  he  was  talk- 
ing about,  he  made  clear,  was  a  development 
not  by  the  War  Department  but  by  agen- 
cies of  the  T.  V.  A.  tjTJe.  which,  he  said, 
would  provide  economic  and  social  develoo- 
mcnt  foi  tiic  oeneni  oi  tne  people  as  a 
whole. 

The  President  said  It  was  thought  that 
the  Arkansas  watershed  was  a  proper  and 
logical  one  for  development,  since  the  river 
ran  from  the  middle  of  Colorado  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  presented  10  or  a  dozen 
separate  problems  Some  places,  he  said, 
are  drought  and  flood  areas,  and  along  the 
river  all  kinds  of  crops  are  raised,  from 
cotton  to  cattle. 

Then  when  development  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  was  undertaken,  including  the  water- 
shed, that  extends  to  Puget  Sound,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  said  the  Idea  of  developing  the 
entire  watershed  arose  there. 

At  present,  he  asserted,  the  matter  of 
setting  up  authorities  for  the  development 
of  both  the  Arkansas  and  Columbia  water- 
sheds Is  being  discussed  at  the  Capitol. 


H.  R.  1776— A  Bill  To  Promote  the 
Defense  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OP  KANSAS 

NI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  February  17.  194t 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  little  I  can  add  to  the  argument  for 
enactment  of  H.  R.  1776  for  which  I 
voted  on  February  8,  or  say  that  is  new 
in  answer  to  opponents  of  the  bill  who 
are  inspired  by  a  partisan  suspicion  of 
the  President  and  let  that  distrust  dis- 
turb their  inherent  common  sense;  but 
I  do  want  to  emphasize  my  wholesome 
respect  for  the  judgment  of  our  military 
and  naval  experts,  of  our  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  and 
of  our  President  who  only  recently  was 
given  a  vote  of  confidence  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  American  people. 

Unbelievable  charges,  panicky  propa- 
ganda, squeamish  hesitancy  and  defeat- 
ism have  been  spread  throughout  the 
land  and  to  help  counteract  the  effects, 
I  wish  to  state  briefly  what  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  provides  for  and 
what  it  does  not  provide  for. 

Under  the  bill,  the  President  may  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  or  the  bead  of  any 
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other  department  or  agency  of  the  Gov-  I 
emment — 

First.  To  manufacture  In  arsenals, 
factories,  and  shipyards  under  their 
Jurisdiction,  or  otherwise  procure,  any 
defense  article  for  the  government  of 
any  country  whose  defense  the  Presi- 
dent deems  vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  r 

Second.  To  sell,  transfer,  exchange, 
lease,  lend,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  to 
any  such  government  any  defense  ar- 
ticle, but  no  defense  article  not  manu- 
factured or  procured  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  in  any  way  be  disposed  of  under  this 
paragraph,  except  after  consultation  with 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  or  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  of  the  Navy. 

or   botH.     TkM  valua   o£   dafen5U>   articles 

disposed  of  in  any  way  under  authority 
of  this  paragraph,  and  procured  from 
funds  heretofore  appropriated,  shall  not 
exceed  $1,300,000,000. 

Third.  To  test,  inspect,  prove,  repair, 
outfit,  recondition,  or  otherwise  to  place 
In  good  working  order  any  defense 
article  for  any  such  government. 

Fourth.  To  communicate  to  any  such 
government  any  defense  information, 
pertaining  to  any  defense  article  fur- 
nished to  such  government  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection. 

Fifth.  To  release  for  export  any  de- 
fense article  to  any  such  government. 

Sixth.  The  President  from  time  to 
time,  but  not  less  frequently  than  once 
every  90  days,  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  of  operations  under  this 
act  except  such  information  as  he  deems 
incompatible  with  the  public  interest  to 
disclose. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  does 
not  do  the  most  of  the  things  which 
have  been  claimed  by  opponents  of  the 
ineasui%,^-^ 

It  does  not  set  up  a  one-man  rule  in 
America. 

It  does  not  give  the  President  a  so- 
called  blank  check. 

It  does  not  give  the  President  the 
right  to  send  American  troops  to  Europe. 

It  does  not  give  the  President  the 
power  to  declare  war  or  rob  the  Con- 
gress of  that  right. 

It  does  not  authorize  or  permit  the 
authorization  of  convoying  vessels  by 
naval  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

It  does  not  confer  upon  the  President 
the  right  to  seize  foreign  ships  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States. 

It  does  not  authorize  or  permit  the 
authorization  of  the  entry  of  any  Amer- 
ican vessel  into  a  combat  area  in  viola- 
tion of  section  3  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
of  1939. 

It  does  not  confer  upon  the  President 
the  power  to  conscrii>t  labor  or  to  seize 
property. 

It  does  not  confer  upon  the  President 
the  power  to  impose  a  censorship  or  to 
restrict  the  freedom  of  speech  or  the 
freedom  of  the  press  or  the  freedom  of 
worship  or  the  freedom  of  assembly. 

It  does  give  tlie  United  States  a  chance 
to  aid  Great  Biitain  to  the  end  that  the 
brave  people  of  that  land  may  not  t>e  de- 
feated and  enslaved  by  Hitler,  as  the  peo- 
ple of  other  crushed  nations  have  been 
enslaved,  by  providing  the  machinery 
whereby  the  most  effective  use  of  our  re- 


sources for  our  own  needs  and  for  the 
needs  of  those  whom,  in  our  own  self- 
defense,  we  are  determined  to  aid,  may 
be  realized. 

There  is  the  very  dangerous  possibility 
that  if  Britain  is  defeated  we  may  see  a 
different  Britain  under  an  Englishman  of 
the  type  of  Laval,  and  the  new  Britain 
may  be  an  ally  of  the  Axis  Powers  and 
an  enemy  of  ours.  If  the  British  Fleet  is 
delivered  to  the  Axis  Powers  and  added 
to  the  combined  strength  of  the  navies 
of  fallen  Prance  and  a  victorious  Ger- 
many, Japan,  and  Italy,  our  own  Navy 
will  be  vastly  inferior  in  size  for  years 
to  come,  and  the  control  of  the  seas 
would  immediately  go  to  the  aggressor 
nations,  imperiling  our  security.  It  is  not 
a  happy  thought,  but  we  must  face  facts. 
I  hold  no  brief  for  Britain'.s  past,  but 
do  believe  her  future,  if  she  is  allowed  to 
live  as  a  free  nation,  will  be  closely  linked 
to  that  of  the  United  States,  which,  at 
all  costs,  must  always  be  a  free  nation 
and  a  shining  example  to  the  world. 

I  have  faith  that  the  authorization 
given  the  President  in  H.  R.  1776  will  be 
wisely  used;  that  he  will  not  fail  the 
United  States,  in  the  defense  of  which  he 
was  active  long  before  his  critics  were 
alive  to  the  need  for  it  and  who  met  every 
request  for  defense  appropriations  with 
the  cry  of  warmonger. 

The  opposition  of  the  six  Republican 
Representatives  from  my  State  to  H.  R. 
1776  may  lead  some  to  think  cf  all  Kan- 
sans  as  isolationists,  but  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Kan- 
sas favor  enactment  of  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  and  want  it  done  quickly. 
I  believe  my  colleagues  have  not  properly 
gaged  the  sentiment  at  home  and  may 
have  been  influenced  by  the  vociferous 
minority  which  from  time  immemorial 
has  opposed  national-defense  measures 
of  all  kinds — appropriations,  mainten- 
ance of  armed  forces,  selective  service, 
and  now  H.  R.  1776,  a  bill  to  promote  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  fnd  to  keep 
the  war  away  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

My  colleagues  from  Kansas  have  said 
they  favor  defense  measures,  "but";  they 
favor  a  well -trained  and  ade<iuate  Army 
and  Navy,  "but";  they  favor  aid  to  Great 
Britain,  "but."  But  they  vote  "no."  It 
is  that  negative  attitude  that  their  erst- 
while leader,  Wendell  Willkie.  so  vehem- 
ently described  on  the  last  anniversary  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday. 

Kansas  people  are  an  industrious,  pa- 
tient people;  they  loathe  war,  but  the 
sons  of  Kansas  have  never  been  found 
wanting  when  the  safety  of  their  coun- 
try was  at  stake — they  will  not  be  found 
wanting  now.  I  venture  to  predict  that 
some  day  patriotic  Kansans  will  in  no  un- 
mistakable manner  show  ok>structionist 
politicians,  thinking  of  partisanship 
rather  than  the  destiny  of  the  United 
States,  the  preservation  of  civilization, 
of  democracy,  of  liberty,  and  of  peace,  the 
folly  of  following  leaders  who  determine 
the  course  of  action  in  national  affairs 
through  auditions  conducted  by  yes-men 
and  paid  underlings  at  the  grass  roots. 

Onoe   to   every   man   and  ration 
Comes  the  moment  to  decide 

In  the  strife  of  truth  and  lalaehood 
For  the  good  or  evU  side. 


Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  solemn  and  con- 
sidered conclusion  without  equivocation 
that  my  affirmative  votes  for  defense  ap- 
propriations and  measures,  selective 
service,  and  H.  R.  1776,  are  on  the  good 
side  for  our  people,  and  our  Nation,  and 
humanity,  and  I  shall  stand  or  fall  on 
that  premise. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PIUS  L  SCHWERT 

^  OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  17.  1941 


LETTERS  AND  A  RESOLUTION  OPPOSING 
ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 


Mr.  SCHWERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  three  items  in  op- 
position to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project: 

Intshnational  Association 

OF  Machinists, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  February  10,  1941. 
To  the  honorable  Representatives  from  the 
Fortieth,   Forty-first,   and   Forty-second 
Districts. 
Dear  Honorable  Sirs:  I  understand  that 
recently  disciissions  have  been  reop>ened  in 
favor   of    the    St.    Lawrence    seaway,   which 
would  provide  channels  for  ocean-going  ves- 
sels Inland  for  a  distance  of  2,687  miles. 

Our  membership,  after  giving  this  project 
careful  study,  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
whereby  the  diversion  of  a  great  portion  of 
defense  funds  in  this  direction  would  be  a 
total  loss  of  money  as  to  the  benefits  derived 
from  said  project,  this  project  being  eco- 
nomically unsound  and  detrimental  to 
American  labor  and  Industry  and  more  so  to 
the  railroad  workers  of  the  State  that  you 
represent. 

I  would  therefore  appreciate  having  you 
personally  oppose  this  project;  at  the  same 
time  use  yoxir  influence  to  have  all  activi- 
ties in  this  direction  discontinued  and  the 
whole  matter  dropped. 

Hoping  to  receive  your  cooperation  In  this 
matter  as  in  the  past,  I  remain. 
Yours  truly, 

John  NEUBAtrEB, 
Recording  Secretary. 
Hon.  Walter  O.  Andrews. 
Hon.  Alfred  F.  Beiter. 
Hon.  Pius  L.  Schwert. 


The  committees  on  laws  and  legislation  and 
Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board  offered  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution  and  moved 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution: 
To  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Niagara 
County: 

Gentlemen:  Your  committees  on  laws  and 
legislation  and  Niagara  Frontier  Planning 
Board  oflfers  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lution : 

"Whereas  the  Niagara  County  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors has  heretofore  gone  on  record  to 
opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project; 
and 

"Whereas  durtog  the  present  war  emergency 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  pos- 
sible national  resources  in  labor,  materials. 
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»nd  equipment  be  devoted  to  preparation  for 
national  defense;  and 

"Whereas  the  project  could  serve  no  useful 
purpose  in  the  present  world  crisis  because 
It  would  require  at  least  5  years  to  complete 
the  power  section  of  the  plan  nr\d  from  6  to  8 
years  for  the  seaway  section  thereof  if  Imme- 
diately undertaken;  and 

"Whereas  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
World  War  and  during  the  succeeding  period 
of  reconstruction  great  public  works  will  be 
required  to  absorb  the  millions  of  returned 
soldiers  and  workers  in  munitions  factories, 
who  will  constitute  our  next  great  army  of 
unemployed;  and 

"Whereas  If  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project 
Is  as  feasible  and  desirable  as  claimed  by  Its 
proponents,  it  should  not  be  undertaken  dur- 
ing the  war  emergency  but  should  be  re- 
served to  meet  the  unemployment  emergency 
to  follow:  Therefore,  be  it 

^•Resolved,  That  the  Niagara  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  is  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project,  and  urges  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature to  formally  declare,  by  appropriate 
resolution  of  the  State  senate  and  assembly. 
Its  opposition  to  the  construction  thereof;  and 
be  It  further 

'•Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  this  board  be 
and  she  hereby  is  directed  to  mall  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President,  Members  of 
Congress,  the  Governor  of  this  State,  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  and  to  all  beards  of 
supervisors  in  this  State,  with  request  that 
those  bodies  take  like  action  immediately." 

Frontier  Planning  Board, 

JohnH:  Northrup. 

Geo.  S.  Grimm, 

Louis  M.  Hageman.  

Laws  and  Legislation  Committee, 

John  H.  Northrup,       | 

Thos.  F.  Haenle.  j 

Henrt  T.  Allen.  i 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  j 
State  of  New  York,  [ 

County  of  Niagara,  ss: 
This  is  to  certify  that  I,  the  undersigned, 
clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
County  of  Niagara  have  compared  the  fore- 
going copy  of  resolution  with  the  original 
resolution  now  on  file  in  the  office,  and  which 
was  passed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
said  county  on  the  4th  day  of  February  1941, 
and  that  the  same  is  a  correct  and  true  tran- 
script of  such  original  resolution  and  of  the 
whole  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and   the   official  seal  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  this  10th  day  of  February  1941. 
(SEAL)  M.  P.  Preisch, 

Clerk  of  the  Board  o]  Supervisors. 

Southeast  Shippers'  Advisory  Board, 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  February  7,  1941. 
To  the  Senators.  Congressmen,  Governors,  and 
Newspapers  of  the  Southeastern  States: 

Our  Southeast  Board  is  formally  on  record 
In  opposition  to  the  so-called  St.  Lawrence 
power  and  waterway  project.  We  expressed 
this  opposition  to  our  Senatorr-  and  Congress- 
men some  years  ago.  The  then  pending 
treaty  with  Canada  was  rejected  by  the  Sen- 
Ete.  The  project  has  now  been  revived  as  a 
defense  measure. 

The  transportation  and  fuel  industries  are 
particularly  concerned,  and'  otur  southern 
ports  would  suffer  from  any  such  change  In 
trade  routes. 

Of  course,  the  arguments  for  and  against 
have  been  vigorously  and  widely  publicized, 
but  It  Is  our  Judgment  that  the  temperate 
view  should  prevail;  that  Is,  completion  can- 
not come  in  time  for  defense  service  (even  If 
we  assume  there  Is  actual  defense  value),  and 
that  men,  materials,  and  money  (estimated 
as  possibly  approaching  a  billion  dollars) 
should  not  be  diverted  from  the  more  urgent 
phases  of  the  immediate  preparedness  pro- 
gram. Rather  that  consideration  should  be 
deferred  until  a  peacetime  economy  Is  once 


more  restored  and  the  program  can  then  be 
calmly  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  Its 
actual  economic  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration,  and 
with  good  wishes,  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

A.  W.  ViGTEB, 

General  Chairman. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway  Project 
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HON.  PIUS  L  SCHWERT 

of  new  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  17,  1941 


RADIO   ADDRESS   OF   HON.   PIUS   L. 
SCHWERT,   OF   NEW    YORK 


Mr.  SCHWERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
made  by  me  on  Saturday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1940,  over  radio  station 
WKBW,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  on  the  subject  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  have  selected  as 
my  subject  this  evening  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  project.  The  reason  for  selecting 
this  subject  is  that  during  the  past  week 
the  first  of  seven  booklets  to  be  published 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce made  its  appearance.  The  title  of 
this  booklet  Is  "The  St.  Lawrence  Survey," 
and  this  particular  issue  Is  called  Part  1, 
History  of  the  St.  Lavn-ence  Project.  The 
appearance  of  this  booklet,  known  as  part  1, 
with  the  Information  that  six  other  booklets 
are  to  follow,  should  be  sufficient  warning 
for  every  group  opposed  to  this  project — 
for  It  Is  an  Indication  that  the  project  may 
be  presented  In  the  very  near  future. 
Realizing  that  many  may  desire  to  procure 
and  study  the  contents  of  these  booklets, 
may  I  add,  without  thought  of  advertising, 
that  they  may  be  procured  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  the  small  sum  of  10  cents  each. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  Is  by  no 
means  a  new  Idea,  but  the  tramp  of  march- 
ing armies,  echoing  across  the  ocean,  has 
broken  a  quarter-century  deadlock  and  has 
actually  started  test  drills  probing  toward 
anchorage  for  a  projected  two-nation  dam 
to  harness  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  This 
test  drilling  Is  for  the  power  portion  of  the 
project.  We  in  western  New  York  are  more 
vitally  interested  In  the  seaway  portion  of 
the  project,  but  having  no  Information  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  power  and  seaway 
Items  are  to  be  separated  or  are  to  be  con- 
sidered and  planned  as  one  project,  we  are 
compelled  for  the  present  to  oppose  both, 
for  fear  that  the  completion  of  one  may  be 
but  the  beginning  for  the  completion  of  the 
other.  The  fact  remains  that  the  United 
States  Army  engineers  for  the  past  few 
months  have  been  braving  the  snows  and 
bitter  cold  of  this  winter,  endeavoring  to 
make  core  txjrlngs,  soU  analyses,  and  land 
surveys. 

Let  us  take  up  the  power  portion  of  the 
project  first.  This  envisages  an  85-foot, 
semlclrcular-shaped  dam,  running  from  Mas- 
sena,  N.  Y.,  across  the  tip  of  Long  Sault 
Island  to  the  head  of  Barnhard  Island,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  At 
each  end  of  the  dam  there  Is  to  be  a  power- 


house, each  one  to  generate  1.100.000  hydro- 
electric horsepower — a  total  exceeded  only  by 
Grand  Coulees  2.520.000  and  greater  than 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  2.000.000 
and  Boulder  Can3ron'8  1.000.000  horsepower. 
From  Ogdensburg.  N.  Y.,  to  Cornwall.  On- 
tario, the  river  narrows  to  distances  of  less 
than  1,000  feet  and  churns  fearsomely  in 
rapids.  This  Is  the  section  to  be  harnessed 
for  power. 

The  power  portion  Is  called  necessary  for 
defense,  and  yet  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
one  public-power  advocate  who  will  even  ex- 
press the  hope  that  power  would  be  available 
before  1945.  This  project  therefore  should  be 
submitted  to  the  most  searching  scrutiny  to 
determine  Its  actual.  If  any,  defense  value  In 
the  real  emergency  we  are  now  arming  for. 
If  actually  needed  for  present  emergency, 
steam-power  plants  of  equal  capncity  could 
be  In  operation  at  the  end  of  1942.  Surely 
ccal-burnlng  steam  plants  for  the  generation 
of  electric  power  could  be  built  as  expedi- 
tiously and  as  economically  In  New  York  State 
as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Is  now 
doing  In  the  State  of  Tennessee.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  this  would  save  t20.000.000 
In  the  Initial  cost  to  the  taxpayers  and  at  the 
same  time  furnish  power  In  1942  instead  of 
1945. 

We  find  that  Mi.  Olds,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  expresses  fear 
that  there  may  be  a  serious  power  shortage 
In  the  Buffalo-Niagara  area,  and  stating  that 
"there  Is  no  more  Niagara  power  left."  These 
statements  were  made  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  a  known  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.  has 
what  might  be  termed  a  standby  plant  and 
that  an  additional  4,800  cubic-second  feet 
of  water  furnished  this  plant  would  deliver 
61.530  additional  horsepower 

In  like  manner  an  additional  4.000  cubic 
second-feet  of  water  would  allow  the 
Schoellkopf  station  to  discharge  an  additional 
72.000  horsepower.  These  two  Items  would 
give  us  an  additional  total  of  133  500  horse- 
power. Though  this  additional  power  could 
be  easily  furnished  by  plants  now  in  exist- 
ence, Mr.  Olds  states  there  Is  no  more  Niagara 
power  left.  Canada  was  recently  authorized 
to  divert  an  additional  5,000  cubic  seccnd- 
feet  of  water  to  generate  additional  power. 
If  actually  needed  In  our  own  defense  work 
we  should  also  divert  additional  water.  0\u 
plants  are  available.  All  we  need  do  Is  turn 
on  the  valves. 

Thus,  as  far  as  the  power  portion  of  the 
project  Is  concerned,  steam  plants  at  load 
centers,  built  more  quickly  and  more  eco- 
nomically, wotild  furnish  us  required  addi- 
tional power — In  1942  Instead  of  1945 — while 
diversion  of  additional  water  for  plants  now 
ready  for  usage  will  furnish  plenty  of  addi- 
tional power  from  Niagara  Falls. 

My  opposition  to  the  seaway  portion  of  the 
project  was  expressed  to  the  membership  of 
tl.e  House  of  Representatives  on  February  6, 
1940,  and  again  on  January  21,  1941.  On 
these  dates  I  took  up  the  questions  of  the 
soundness  of  the  project  commercially  and 
economically;  the  tax  burden  It  would  place 
upon  the  people;  the  cost  to  taxpayers  In 
distant  areas  (using  Texas  as  an  example): 
the  effect  on  other  freight  rates;  the  transpor- 
tation and  diversion-of-trafflc  questions;  the 
effect  on  unemployment,  purchasing  power, 
and  industry;  and  the  fact  that  weather  con- 
ditions would  allow  It  to  be  used  only  about 
43  perceni  of  each  year.  Copies  of  these  argu- 
ments are  available  to  anyone  desiring  them, 
and  I  will  endeavor  to  avoid  repetition  of 
these  questions  this  evening. 

I  quote  from  recent  newspaper  article  as 
follows:  "According  to  advices  from  Ottawa, 
finishing  touches  were  being  given  this  week 
to  an  agreement  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  on  the  $750,000,000  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  project."  I  read  this 
Item  because  it  clearly  indicates  that  the 
anticipated  cost  has  already  Increftaed  from 
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$543,000,000  to  $750,000,000— many  compe- 
tent authorities  figure  that  the  cost  will 
•ctually  be  over  a  billion  dollars;  and.  be- 
cause of  ice  conditions.  It  would  not  be  avail- 
able for  ordinary,  practical,  seaway  purposes 
more  than  7  or  8  months  of  every  year. 

The  above  cost*  cover  only  changes  In  the 
St  Lawrence  River,  where  It  Is  proposed  to 
have  the  channel  27  feet  in  depth.  This 
depth  wlU  not  aUow  the  larger  ocean  vessels 
to  enter,  but  It  will  allow  the  so-called  tramp 
steamers  to  travel  the  channel.  It  would 
be  most  Interesting  to  ascertain  the  cost 
of  deepening  the  harbors  In  the  varlovis  lake 
porta  and  the  cltlea.  supposed  to  benefit  by 
this  St.  Lawrence  seaway  Improvement. 
How  many  of  these  cities  now  have  harbors 
with  a  depth  of  27  feet?  U  the  harbors 
are  to  be  deepened  In  rock  or  shale  forma- 
tion—what will  be  the  cost  to  deepen  each 
and  every  one  of  our  lake  ports?  And  what 
will  the  total  cost  be  when  these  separate 
Items  are  added  to  the  cost  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  changes  previously  named? 

Let's  take  Buffalo  as  an  example.  Last 
year  I  requested  the  United  States  Army 
Engineers  to  make  a  survey  and  remove  one 
foot  of  shale  so  as  to  allow  our  lake  vessels 
to  carry  regular  cargo  loads — and  this  par- 
ticular removal  of  a  foot  of  shale  would  give 
us  only  a  depth  of  22  feet  at  that  partic- 
ular location.  This  year  I  have  asked  for  a 
survey  of  the  Black  Rock  Channel  for  sim- 
ilar reasons.  These  surveys  call  for  a  depth 
much  less  than  27  feet.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Engineer  Department  of  the  city 
of  Buffalo  has  estimated  that  complete  Im- 
provement of  Buffalo's  harbor  would  cost 
$46,890,000:  and  Senator  Wagnkr  In  his 
minority  report  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  referring  to  the  1933 
treaty,  suted  that  It  would  cost  at  least 
$23,000,000  per  harbor,  for  each  of  the  im- 
portant harbors  on  the  United  States  side. 
to  be  deepened  and  to  accommodate  them 
for  the  ocean  type  of  vessel.  This  additional 
cost  will  make  the  total  cost  of  this  project 
most  astounding. 

Most  of  this  great  expenditure  Is  to  be 
f^  borne  by  the  United  States,  while  most  of 
the  construction  will  be  outside  of  this  coun- 
try and  will  be  carried  on  by  foreign  labor. 
At  the  same  time.  Canada  would  have  com- 
plete control  of  the  Welland  Canal  and  the 
new  canal  to  be  constructed  In  the  St.  Law- 
rence River.  Thus,  while  this  Is  termed  a 
defense  "measure.  In  reality  all  traffic  In  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  would  be  out  of  our 
hands  and  solely  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Canada.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  all 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  above  this  con- 
struction is  entirely  within  Canadian  terri- 
tory. Our  traffic  and  transportation  could 
be  stopped  at  any  time  by  the  Canadian  au- 
thorities. In  like  manner,  the  agreement 
would  internationalize  Lake  Michigan,  which 
Is  wholly  within  United  States  territory.  In 
short,  we  would  internationalize  the  one  lake 
of  the  Great  Lakes  which  is  wholly  within 
our  territory  and  at  the  same  time  place  our 
shipping  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  Canada. 

Locally  we  know  that  upward  of  68  per- 
cent of  the  tonnage  now  transferred  at  the 
port  of  Buffalo  would  be  by-pasced  through 
the  Welland  Canal  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
route.  The  loss  to  all  of  the  local  Industries 
allied  to  shipping  would  indeed  be  most 
serious — capital  investments  In  shipping, 
railroad,  and  trucking  would  be  lost — labor 
In  all  of  these  ^oups  would  suffer — unem- 
ployment. Increased  tax  burdens,  changed 
property  values,  and  everything  connected 
with  depression  would  fall  upon  Buffalo's 
great  water-front  district.  I  know  of  no  sub- 
stantial benefit  that  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way would  give  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  city 
of  Buffalo  and  the  State  of  New  York. 

Opposed  to  the  seaway  project  we  find 
every  labor  union  connected  with  the  port  of 
Buffalo,  as  well  as  with  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Barge  Canal  shipping.    Other   local  opposi- 


tion Is  found  In  the  Buffalo  Pederatlon  of 
Labor,  the  City  Council  of  Buffalo,  the  Boards 
of  Supervisors  of  both  Erie  and  Niagara 
Counties.  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, while  the  Niagara  Frontier  Planning 
Board  has  done  yeoman  service  in  opposition 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  Other  opposi- 
tion has  been  expressed  by  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  and 
other  great  railroad  brotherhoods,  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Association,  the  National  Society  of  New  Eng- 
land Women,  the  National  Coal  Association, 
the  Labor  Record  (A.  P.  of  L.  ally)  of  New 
Orleans,  the  New  York  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  New  York  State  Waterways 
Association,  the  Congress  of  American  Indus- 
try, and  many  other  groups. 

As  to  the  importance  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  project,  I  find  that  Representative 
Mansfield,  chairman  of  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Committee,  has  been  quoted  as  saying 
that  "the  Erie-Ohio  Canal  would  be  one  thou- 
sand times  more  important  to  national  de- 
fense than  would  either  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  or  the  Florida  Ship  Canal." 

We  cannot  expect  to  allow  ocean  trans- 
portation to  Invade  the  heart  of  the  conti- 
nent without  completely  disorganizing  cur 
long-established  transportation  systems  and 
practically  destroying  many  of  our  Industries. 
It  is  my  belief  that  Members  of  Congress  aie 
disposed  to  carefully  weigh  opinions,  and 
It  seems  apparent  that  the  weight  of  accept- 
able opinions  Is  strongly  against  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  project. 

I  thank  you. 


Drastic  Reduction  in  the  1941  Beet- 
Sugar-Acreage  Allotment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  February  17.  1941 


LETTER  AND  PROTEST  BY  THE  EM- 
PLO^yEES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CRYSTAL 
SUGAR  CO.,  MASON  CITY.  IOWA 


Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  a  brief  letter  which  came  to  me 
in  this  morning's  mail,  together  with  a 
copy  of  a  protest  sent  by  the  employees 
of  the  American  Crystal  Sugar  Co., 
Mason  City,  Iowa,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Honorable  Claude  Wick- 
ard.  Washington,  D.  C.  The  employees 
of  the  only  sugar-beet  plant  in  Iowa  have 
a  right  to  be  heard  on  this  vital  issue. 
Keeping  in  mind  what  happened  in  the 
sugar  market  during  the  World  War.  do 
present-day  conditions  justify  this  dras- 
tic reduction? 

Mason  Citt,  Iowa,  February  12.  1941. 
Hon.  H.  O.  Talle, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  I  am  sending  you  a,  copy  of  a 
protest  by  the  American  Crj'stal  Sugar  Co. 
employees  sent  to  Mr.  Claude  Wlckard,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  respectfully  solicit  your  support  of  this 
protest  and  for  the  betterment  of  the  beet- 


sugar  Industry  In  any  future  sugar  legislation 
by  the  Congress  of  these  United  States. 
Respectfully  yours, 
American  Crystal  Sugab  Co.  Employees, 
By  Walter  V.  Pickering. 

Committee  Chairman. 

Mason  CriT,  Iowa,  February  10, 1941. 
Hon.  Claude  Wickard, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Whereas  a  reduction  of  159,000 
acres  of  sugar  beets  for  1941  from  the  1940 
allotment  of  979,000  acres  planted  has  been 
announced  by  the  sugar  division;  and 

Whereas  such  a  reduction  will  affect  the 
welfare  of  employees  employed  in  the  fac- 
tories in  the  processing  of  sugar  beets  as  well 
as  the  welfare  of  families  who  grow  beets;  and 

Whereas,  due  to  the  defense  program  which 
exists  m  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time  and  due  to  the  position  of  the  United 
States  at  the  present  timie,  a  curtailment  of 
sugar  production  In  the  United  States  would 
be  a  rather  serious  mistake  should  the  Amer- 
ican people  find  at  a  late  date  that  their 
sources  of  supply  of  sugar  should  be  cur- 
tailed due  to  circumstances  over  which  the 
United  States  would  have  no  control;  and 

Whereas  this  drastic  reduction  wUl  most 
likely  call  for  the  closing  down  of  factories 
refining  sugar  in  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  shorter  operating  period  in  other  areas; 
and 

Whereas  the  operation  of  sugar  factories  in 
such  districts  has  become  a  valuable  asset  to 
the  life  and  happiness  of  such  communities: 
Be  It  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  employees  of  the 
American  Crystal  Sugar  Co.  do  hereby  protest 
the  action  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  Board  in  making  this  drastic 
reduction  In  the  1941  beet-sugar-acreage  al- 
lotment, and  do  respectfully  petition  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  reconsider  and  issue 
a  supplemental  order  restoring  the  1941  al- 
lotment to  979.000  acres,  or  the  same  as  the 
1940  acreage  allotment. 

Enclosed,  you  will  find  a  list  of  signatures 
of  business  and  professional  and  working  peo- 
ple who  support  our  protest  of  this  drastic 
reduction  of  the  1941  acreage  allotment. 
Employees  of  the  American 

Crystal  Sttgab  Co. 


Federal  Policies  as  Related  to  Our  Banks 
and  Our  Equities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  February  17.  1941 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
years  ago  the  Federal  Government  em- 
barked upon  the  program  of  building 
peacetime  deficits  in  the  name  of  relief. 
It  brought  into  our  economy  not  only  new 
peacetime  methods  of  financing  and  pro- 
viding for  consumer  purchasing  power, 
but  went  a  step  furtlier.  It  has  closely 
associated  the  borrowing,  spending,  and 
promotion  of  public  and  private  relief 
with  national  elections.  I  assure  you  that 
this  all  placed  in  operation  tremendous 
new  forces.  It  still  remains  for  our  citi- 
zenry to  fully  comprehend  the  conse- 
I  quences  of  such  policies. 
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Let  us  observe  some  of*  the  develop- 
ments. In  doing  so  we  must,  as  disagree- 
able as  they  are,  present  some  statistics. 
From  the  1941  Annual  Report  of  tlie  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  we  find  that  as  of 
June  30.  1930.  the  Interest-bearing  debt 
of  the  Federal  Government  amounted  to 
less  than  $16,000,000,000.  But  as  for  to- 
day, listen  to  these  words  of  the  Secretary 
l)efore  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee the  week  of  January  29,  1941: 

When  I  appeared  before  you  last  spring  at 
the  time  the  first  revenue  till  of  1940  was 
under  consideration,  the  national-defense 
program  then  before  Congre.ss  amounted  to 
less  than  $4,000,000,000.  I  pointed  out  that 
on  the  basis  of  that  program  the  balance  of 
the  borrowing  authority  under  the  general 
debt  limitation  of  »45.00O.0C0,00O  would  be 
dangerously  depleted  early  In  ttfe  calendar 
year  1941.  In  view  of  this  situation.  Congress 
provided  in  the  first  Revenue  Act  of  1940  for 
the  issuance  of  not  jQore  than  $4,000,000,000 
of  short-term  defen^-e  obligtitlons.  •  •  • 
The  balance  of  the  borrowing  authority  pn 
January  1.  1941.  was  $887,000,000  under  the 
general  Ihnitatlon  and  $2,764,000,000  under 
the  national-defense  limitation.  These  com- 
bined balances  provide  the  Treasury  with 
borrowing  authority  suflQclent  only  for  the 
next  4  months,  and  even  in  that  period  we 
would  be  greatly  restricted  in  otir  financing 
operations. 

From  this  statement  we  may  calculate 
that  our  direct  interest-bearing  debt  as 
of  May  31  next,  will  be  $4£  ,000 .000,000. 

The  annual  Budget  submitted  to  the 
Congress  only  last  month  by  the  Presi- 
dent calls  for  one  single  contribution  of 
$1,225,000,000  by  the  taxpayers  for 
interest  burden  alone,  on  the  Federal 
debt:  An  amount  almost  exactly  the 
total  sum  of  the  whole  gross  Federal 
debt  June  30.  1916.  (Budget  figure  for 
interest  burden  $1,225,000  000  against  a 
gross  debt  of  $1,225,145,568  June  30, 
1916). 

But  this  is  not  all: 

The  $17,500,000,000  requested  by  the 
President  for  use  during  the  next  12 
months,  does  not  provide  for  the  vast 
international  banking  operations  which, 
through  our  aflSliation  v/ith  England, 
must  now  necessarily  span  the  whole 
world.  This  world  banker  role  we  are 
now  assuming  under  administration 
leadership  will  impose  upon  our  present 
exorbitant  debt  many  additional,  and  not 
yet  calculated,  billions  of  dollars: 
Some  of  these  are  to  be  loaned  or  ad- 
vanced say,  on  insuflBcieiit  or  no  se- 
curity. Some  will  move  out  in  the  form 
of  advances  to  assist  financing  the  Brit- 
ish war  effort;  other  funds  will  go  for 
hemisphere  development;  and  no  doubt, 
billions  of  dollars  will  actually  be  given 
away. 

Indeed,  our  Government  has  already 
taken  steps  directly  involving  vast  and 
new  financial  responsibilities  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Treasury.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  we  have  entered  the 
field  long  occupied  by  10  Downing  Street, 
London,  which,  for  generations,  has 
served  as  the  clearance  gate  through 
which  the  British  Empire's  financial  op- 
erations pass.  The  Budget,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  deals  almost  entirely 
with  domestic  affairs.  There  is  little 
proof  of  a  desire  to  effect  any  real 
economies. 


Our  Government,  from  hour  to  hour, 
moves  in  devious  ways  which  involve  its 
fiscal  policy  and  our  whole  economy. 
We  have  vast  financial  schemes  of  one 
kind  or  another.  Changes  in  the  funda- 
mental approach  come  so  rapidly  that 
the  President,  in  presenting  his  annual 
Budget  message  to  the  Congress.  ?nd  also 
the  Chief  Fiscal  OfiBcer  of  the  Treasury, 
must  continually  hedge  and  make  men- 
tal reservations  for  around -the-corner 
developments  which  continually  spring 
forth  like  new  asparagus  sprouts. 

As  you  no  doubt  have  heard,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  is  now  proceeding  to 
grant  loans  of  vast  sums  to  China,  the 
Latin-American  countries,  and  other 
areas.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
very  shortly,  the  administration  will  ask 
for  the  implementation  of  the  Inter- 
American  bank  through  which  great 
financial  operations  pertaining  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  are  to  be  con- 
ducted. Mr.  Lauchlln  Currie,  long  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  now 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent is  in  China  to  make  an  economic 
survey  to  be  used  by  the  administration 
in  further  financing  far  eastern  activities. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  contend  that 
the  chances  are  strong  for  an  increase 
in  the  debt,  during  the  next  3  or  4  years 
of  $30,000,000,000  or  more.  It  is  my  judg- 
ment that  your  Federal  Budget  will  not 
be  balanced.  More  unorthodox  propos- 
als will  be  presented,  adopted,  and 
placed  in  operation.  As  we  expand  pres- 
ent and  build  greater  armies,  navies,  and 
sea  bases  and  grant  war  loans  and  fur- 
nish funds  for  currency  stabilization;  bol- 
ster the  financial  structure  of  China  and 
other  countries,  and  raise  funds  gen- 
erally for  the  building  of  defenses  for 
more  than  one-half  of  the  world,  I  be- 
lieve that  our  present  debt  will  rapidly 
move  to  $75,000,000,000  and  pass  that 
milepost,  and  speed  onward  to  much 
higher  levels. 

But,  in  all  fairness,  I  should  point  out 
that  there  are  two  schools  of  thought  in 
Washington.  They  present  confiicting 
theories  of  public  finance.  Of  course.  I 
contend  that  the  administration  should 
follow  a  prudent  financial  program.  This 
is  essential  to  national  defense.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  know  what  we  want 
to  do  in  the  way  of  building  a  defense 
plant;  and  then  confine  our  appropri- 
ations to  that  specific  purpose;  cut  the 
nonmilitary  outlays  all  possible,  and 
with  this  and  without  further  delay, 
broaden  the  tax  base,  and  increase  rates 
all  along  the  line.  In  this  way  we  could 
absorb  some  of  the  expanded  flow  of  war 
wages  and  profits  Incident  to  our  pro- 
gram and  thus  contribute  greatly  toward 
the  prevention  of  inflation  through  run- 
away prices  on  consumers'  goods. 

There  are  many  in  Washington  who  do 
not  agree  with  my  views.  They  contend 
that  the  war  has  given  us  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  killing  as  it  were.  They 
do  not  worry  about  the  public  debt.  They 
do  not  want  to  see  a  balanced  Budget. 
They  never  expect  the  debt  to  be  paid. 
They  propose  that  we  proceed  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  spending — public  and 
private.  They  protest  against  spreading 
the  diriect  tax  burden  to  the  masses. 

As  I  view  the  situation,  this  group  fails 


to  appreciate  the  Importance  cf  a  growing 
debt  in  a  free  economy  where  deficits  and 
taxing  policies  have  so  much  to  do  wirh 
the  action  taken  by  the  individual.  The 
President,  in  the  Budget  message  to  the 
Congress,  went  so  far  as  to  say: 

•  •  •  I  question  the  significance  of  a 
statutory  debt  limit,  except  as  it  serves  as  a 
fiscal  monitor. 

This  group  contends  that  in  recent 
years  the  Government  has  not  spent  a 
sufficient  amount  of  money  to  make  its 
pump-priming  program  a  success.  They 
look  upon  this  war  program  as  a  grand 
opportunity  to  provide  the  incentive  to 
go  "all  the  way."  This  group  deals  with 
the  momentary  situation.  It  overlooks 
what  we  would  term  enduring  prosperity, 
flowing  from  capital  enterprise,  which  is 
self-sustaining  and  which  is  reproduc- 
tive. I  need  only  call  your  attention  to 
the  new  and  exceedingly  disturbing  pro- 
posals for  spending  money  that  come  out 
almost  dally  and  all  in  the  face  of  tills 
huge  and  unprecedented  defense  pro- 
gram which  we  have  shouldered. 

If  you  take  your  savings,  build  a  plant, 
operate  it  imder  our  productive  and  pri- 
vate-enterprise system,  it  will  in  due 
course  pay  for  itself  and  provide  for  Its 
own  replacement,  but  the  spenders  seem 
incapable  of  comprehending  this  fact. 

Incidentally,  these  privately  owned  and 
operated  plants  and  institutions  provide 
the  revenue  with  which  Government 
fimctions.  But  this  same  generating 
flow  does  not  come  from  battleships, 
tanks,  naval  bases,  public  buildings,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  the  construction 
acquired  with  public  funds  spent  in  re- 
cent years.  This  activity  in  which  we 
have  been  engaged,  and  which  would  be 
greatly  expanded  by  the  group  to  which 
I  have  just  referred,  adds  tremendously 
to  our  overhead  carrying  costs.  While 
this  enormous  burden  has  been  placed  on 
cur  backs,  we  have  not,  at  the  same  time, 
been  adding  to  the  capital  foundations 
which,  by  the  way,  must  now  come  forth 
if  offense  and  defense  material  for  our- 
selves and  others  is  to  be  produced. 

Now  let  us  take  another  approach. 
We  cannot  escape  cause  and  effect. 
When  the  administration  launched  the 
pump-pnmng  program  it  was  known 
that  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds  for  its  financing  starting  steps 
would  have  to  be  takeen.  If  vast  deficits 
were  to  be  created,  those  in  charge  knew 
the  operations  would  have  to  be  financed 
through  the  sale  of  Government  I  O  U's; 
therefore  it  was  known  that  someone 
would  have  to  buy,  when  issued,  those 
same  obligations.  Considering  the  men- 
tal hazards  present  it  was  reasoned  that 
with  the  passage  of  the  1933  Banking 
Acts  there  might  be  a  resting  place  found 
for  the  Government  I  O  U's  in  the  port- 
folios of  the  banks.  Gold  imports,  we 
have  learned,  have  much  to  do  with 
excess  bank  reserves,  and  the  latter,  as 
you  all  know,  when  combined  with  cheap 
money  policies,  facilitates  the  sale  of 
Government  issues  bearing  extremely  low 
rates  of  interest.  With  Government 
I  O  U's  fiov.'ing  freely,  and  actually  with- 
out effort,  drawing  historically  low  inter- 
est rates;  with  gold  and  silver  coming  in 
and  excess  reserves  mounting,  it  was  most 
natural  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
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ury  would,  from  time  to  time,  point  out 
to  the  people  that  the  Government  credit 
stood  at  an  all-time  high. 

The  general  approach  called  for  an  ac- 
quisition of  gold.    Accordingly  we  wit- 
nessed the  Gold  Res€r\'e  Act  of  1934.  ap- 
proved January  30  of  that  year.    This 
reduced  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar 
from  25.8  grains  to   15.=^2i  grains  0.900 
fine.    Thus  the  value  of  one  ounce  of 
pure  gold   '480  grains)    was  increased 
from  $20.671834  plus  to  $35.    Since  then 
not  only  has  our  domestic  production  of 
gold  more  than  doubled,  but  listen  to 
this.    When  the  books  of  the  Treasury 
were  closed  at  3  o'clock,  January  31, 1934. 
the  daily  Treasury  statement  showed  gold 
on  hand  of  $4,034,867,780.67.    The  next 
day  the  Treasurer's  daily  statement  re- 
flected gold  valued  at  $7,018,263,925.70, 
providing  an  increment  due  to  revalua- 
tion or  a  "marking  up  of  the  gold  on 
hand"    amounting    to    $2,805,512,060.87. 
So  we  then  started  ofif  with  ajevalued 
gold  stock  of  $7,018,263,925.70.     For  the 
fiscal  years  1933  to  December  31. 1940,  we 
had  net  imports  of  gold,  under  our  in- 
creased price  purchasing  policy,  of  al- 
most $16,000,000,000.    The  daily  state- 
ment of  the  Treasury  for  February  5, 
1941.  shows  us  holding  the  astonishing 
sum  of  $22,100,000,000  of  gold— say  ap- 
proximately   85    percent    of    the    total 
monetary  gold  stocks  of  the  entire  world. 
In  pajrment  of  these  gold  imports,  we 
have  released  to  other  countries  billions 
of   dollar   exchange,   which  our   people 
must  some  day  redeem.    When  the  world 
calls  upon  us  for  that  redemption,  we 
shall  have  to  sweat  and  toil  for  our  folly 
In  having  issued  the  dollar  exchange  in 
payment  for  sometliing  we  did  not  need 
in    our    monetary    scheme    of    things; 
something  we  have  not  dared  to  use;  a 
pot  of  gold  toward  which  the  hungry 
world  will,  in  the  years  to  come,  look 
with  envious  eyes.    Germany  now  prob- 
ably holds  more  gold  than  any  world 
power  other  than  the  United  States.    It 
Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  with  the 
trend  we  are  now  following  we  shall,  in 
due  course,  practically  give  billions  of 
dollars  of  this  gold  back  to  the  central 
banking  systems  of  certain  countries  of 
the  world  and  do  it  in  the  name  of  "re- 
construction" or  "stabilization  of  inter- 
national currencies."    The  trend  is  defi- 
nitely in  that  direction  at  the  present 
time  as  we  prepare  to  make  outright 
gifts  of  billions  of  dollars  to  so-called 
democracies  for  which  we  have  devel- 
oped an  admiration.     At  this  moment 
we  do  it  in  the  name  of  national  defense 
and  all  unmindful  of  those  great  words 
of  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address. 
which  I  shall  not  at  this  moment  quote 
but  which  I  wish  you  would  read  to- 
night. 

The  importation  of  this  gold  and  a  vast 
amount  of  silver  which  has  also  been 
purchased  has,  in  addition  to  piling  up 
great  stacks  of  monetary  dynamite,  in 
the  recent  words  of  Chairman  Eccles,  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  given  us  some  new  prob- 
lems. He  says: 
I  quote: 

As  the  result  of  gold  Imports,  silver  pur- 
duwee,  and  purchases  by  banks  of  United 
States  QoTemmect  securities  the  volume  of 


bank  deposits  has  Increased  to  the  highest 
levels  in  the  history  of  the  country.  (De- 
mand dejxDsits  and  currency  now  (November 
28,  1940)  amount  to  $41,500,000,000  or  about 
$14,500,000,000  above  the  peak  of  the  boom 
period  of  the  twenties.  At  the  same  time, 
gold  and  silver  purchases  have  raised  the 
volume  of  excess  reserves  to  $7,000,000,000, 
which  Is  a  wholly  unprecedented  volume. 
capable  of  supporting  a  bank  credit  expan- 
sion of  tMllj  $60,000,000,000  in  addition  to  the 
present  total  of  deposits.) 

I  now  wish  to  speak  of  inflated  bank 
credit,  or  deposits  arising  out  of  sales  of 
Government  obligations  by  the  Treasury 
to  the  banks,  instead  of  selling  them  to 
the  people  to  be  paid  for  out  of  individual 
savings. 

Appearing  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  also  reported  that  the  banks  of 
the  country  now  hold  in  excess  of  $19.- 
000,000.000  of  the  Government  obliga- 
tions.   He  then  observed  that: 

Our  contemplated  national-defense  pro- 
gram has  now  been  increased  until  it  aggre- 
gates approximately  $28,500,000,000  in  appro- 
priations, contract  authorizations,  and  rec- 
ommendations, according  to  the  1942  Budget. 
•  •  •  The  estimated-expenditure  programs 
Included  in  this  Budget  will  result  in  com- 
bined deficits  for  the  fiscal  years  1941  and 
1942  of  more  than  $15,000,000,000.  I  do  not 
believe  that  It  would  be  advisable  to  under- 
take to  finance  this  enlarged  program  through 
the  issuance  of  short-term  securities. 

These  short-term  securities,  says  the 
Secretary — 

would  for  the  most  part  be  purchased  by 
commercial  banks,  thereby  causing  a  further 
Increase  of  deposits.  It  is  highly  desirable  to 
avoid  further  increases  of  deposits  as  far  as 
possible  and  to  some  extent  this  can  be  ac- 
complished by  issuing  obligations  attractive 
to  permanent  investors  outside  of  the  bank- 
ing system.  In  times  such  as  these  it  is 
imperative  that  the  Government  borrow  as 
much  as  possible  from  real  savers  rather  than 
from  banks.  •  •  •  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant services  the  American  people  can 
render  at  this  time  is  to  cooperate  in  supply- 
ing the  means  for  national  defense.  We 
ought  to  make  it  possible  for  workers  and 
farmers  no  less  than  bankers  and  business- 
men to  contribute  to  the  financial  needs  of 
the  Government,  not  only  through  their  tax 
payments  but  through  their  savings  as  well. 

So  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  points 
the  way  we  are  to  travel  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  Secretary  will  soon  ask 
Congress  for  a  great  sum  of  money  to 
finance  advertising  or,  a  high-pressure 
sales  program,  to  dispose  of  the  securi- 
ties that  are  to  be  issued  for  defense. 

In  dealing  with  this  same  inflationary 
thought.  Chairman  Eccles  recently 
pointed  out  to  the  Industrial  Conference 
Board  first,  the  causes  and  dangers  of 
nonmonetary  infiation  elements  such  as 
the  spiralling  of  prices,  a  demand  for 
consumer  goods  in  excess  of  production 
capacity  and  the  building  of  excess  in- 
ventories. Secondly,  Mr.  Eccles  then 
commented  on  the  evils  of  general  infla- 
tion due  to  fiscal  and  monetary  factors; 
stated  that  excess  reserves  of  member 
banks  were  almost  $7,000,000,000.  a 
wholly  unprecedented  volume  capable  of 
supporting  a  bank-credit  expansion  of 
fully  $60,000,000,000  in  addition  to  the 
present  total  of  deposits,  and  said: 

To  keep  the  bank -credit  picture  within  the 
realm  of  control  that  is  the  special  responsi- 


bility of  central  banking  authorities— and  I 
advocated,  in  connection  with  the  Banking 
Act  of  1935,  that  Congress  give  the  Reserve 
System  adequate  powers  to  absorb  the  excess, 
and  I  subsequently  urged  that  consideration 
be  given  to  the  main  causes  of  this  condition, 
that  is,  to  silver  purchases  and  to  the  causes 
of  the  inflow  of  gold  from  abroad  which  are 
almost  entirely  responsible  for  the  present 
and  continuing  growth  of  excess  reserves. 
The  authority  granted  by  Congress  has  been 
entirely  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  un- 
precedented growth  of  excess  reserves.  For 
that  reason  the  Board  of  Governors  as  long 
ago  as  1938  recommended  in  Its  annual  re- 
port that  Congress  take  cogfilzance  of  and 
deal  with  this  rapidly  enlarging  problem. 

The  need  for  dealing  with  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly imperative  because  of  the  rapid 
expansion  generated  by  the  defense  program. 
It  is  essential  now  that  the  excess  reserves 
be  brought  within  a  range  where  they  can  be 
adjusted  to  the  needs  of  legitimate  business 
through  the  open-market  function  of  the 
Reserve  System,  and  not  left  as  a  basis  for  an 
uncontrolled  multiple-credit  expansion  such 
as  could  be  built  upon  them. 

Regaining  control  over  excess  reserves  is  a 
necessary  precaution  against  the  inflationary 
possibilities  of  overexpanslon  of  bank  credit 
based  upon  these  redundant  reserves.  It  Is 
not  a  step  that  would  in  any  way  restrict 
legitimate  business  expansion.  Government 
financing  or  development  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  safeguard  against  necessary  ex- 
pansion developing  into  overexpanslon — into 
creation  of  the  means  of  payment  out  of  all 
proper  relationship  to  production.  How  this 
step  may  best  be  accomplished  is  a  matter 
for  Congress  to  determine.  .   . 

In  America,  we  have  the  most  decen- 
tralized banking  system  in  the  world. 
According  to  the  last  published  figures  of 
the  F.  D.  I.  C.  there  were  13,480  insured 
banks.  Six  hundred  and  forty-four  of 
these  banks  were  operating  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota  with  deposits  of  $959,000,- 
000.  Through  decades,  this  system  of 
banking  has  evolved.  In  no  other  major 
country  in  the  world  does  there  exist  a 
banking  system  more  ready  to  serve  the 
whole  people. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  claims 
ours  to  be  a  perfect  system.  There  are 
scores  of  highly  qualified  authorities  who 
are  positive  we  can  make  great  improve- 
ments at  any  time  we  will  to  do  so.  I 
am  very  certain  that  can  be  done.  If 
our  legislative  bodies — State  and  Fed- 
eral— will  do  the  necessary  in  the  way 
of  amending  present  or  writing  new 
banking  laws,  great  improvements  can  be 
effectuated. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to 
point  out  that  we  have  not  had  the  bene- 
fit of  a  genuine  monetary  study  commis- 
sion since  about  1910-13.  The  whole 
country  has  watched  with  growing  in- 
terest the  dilatory  tactics  of  the  Wagner 
committee,  which  was  authorized,  fi- 
nanced, and  instructed  to  proceed  with 
a  study  and  investigation  as  early  as 
1939.  Senator  Wagner  has  not  seen  fit 
to  Inform  the  country  why  his  commit- 
tee has  not  been  more  aggressively  ac- 
tive. Chairman  Eccles  places  the  re- 
sponsibility exactly  where  it  belongs — in 
the  lap  of  the  Congress.  Whatever  the 
Congress  may  do  let  us  hope  that — in 
the  words  of  one  of  your  Northwest 
bankers — Congress  will  act  in  a  manner 
that  further  makes  the  banking  system 
"sT  willing  and  efficient  servant  of  our 
economy,"  and  not  its  master. 
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As  we  all  know,  the  level  of  individual 
possessions  of  the  mass  of  our  people  is  so 
far  above  that  of  the  nationals  of  other 
countries  that  it  is  impassible  to  obtain 
an  interesting  comparison.  Even  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  ours, 
compared  with  the  English  people,  was 
several  times  greater.  With  the  rapid 
destruction  now  taking  pl;ice  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  we  can  appreciate  their  level  is 
rapidly  declining.  Their  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  the  volume  of  consumer  goods 
and  consumption  must  necessarily  d^llne 
as  th^  war  progresses. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  have  had 
time  to  consider  the  consequences  of  a 
philosophy  of  scarcity.  We  now  know 
something  about  what  has  occurred  in  the 
way  of  reduced  activity,  the  nonuse  of 
deposits  to  the  credit  of  corporations, 
partnerships,  and  individuals.  When  we 
look  back  into  the  twenties  we  see  where 
bank  debits  were  running  along  at  the 
rate  of  say  $800,000,000,000  annually.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  thirties  we  see  how 
they  hover  around  the  four  hundred  and 
thirty-five  billion  mark.  We  have  not 
been  making  full  use  of  the  deposits  to 
which  we  had  access. 

One  of  our  students  of  banking  released 
a  statement  under  date  of  February  3. 
He  said: 

I  enclose  the  table  showing  the  demand 
deposits  of  all  commercial  banks,  the  volume 
of  checks  drawn  against  these  demand  de- 
posits for  each  year,  the  annual  turn-over 
ratio,  the  national  income  as  calculated  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  national  income  diminished 
when  the  demand  deposits  diminished  and 
the  check  turn-over  diminished.  The  table 
shows  thfe  loss  in  national  income  for  the 
years  1930-39,  inclusive.  You  will  observe 
that  this  loss  amounts  to  $247,700,000,000. 

The  ablest  economic  authorities  in  the 
United  States  have  estimated  that  our  nor- 
mal increase  in  national  production  should 
be  4  percent  per  annum,  due  to  increase  in 
population,  electric  energy,  improved  me- 
chanical devices,  etc.  The  income  for  1926 
($79,500,000,000),  under  a  condition  of  stabil- 
ity, should  have  Increased  4  percent  annually 
on  the  income  of  the  preceding  year,  or  a 
total  increase  of  $381,000,000,000,  over  seven 
times  the  present  national  debt.  In  other 
words,  we  failed  to  gain  very  many  billions 
of  dollars  which  we  cotild  have  made  as 
national  Income  •  •  *  on  an  annual  In- 
crease of  4  percent  for  each  year  succeeding 
1926  there  would  have  been  a  gain  of  $381,- 
000.000,000  by  1940  Instead  of  a  loss  of 
$247,000,000,000  since  1929.  a  total  difference 
of  $628,700,000,000  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
American  people. 

We  well  know  that  in  a  free  economy 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  national  debt 
and  a  continual  increase  in  taxes  con- 
tributes greatly  to  a  hesitancy  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  function  capitalis- 
tically.  The  Government's  attitude 
toward  thrift,  its  earning  power,  rates 
of  interest;  the  establishment  of  Govern- 
ment-owned lending  institutions,  and 
many  other  factors,  greatly  influence  the 
free  action  of  the  people. 

We  know  how  completely  abnormally 
low.  interest  rates  have  undermined 
debtor-creditor  relationships.  We  need 
not  here  discuss  the  sociological  ap- 
proach involved  in  cheap  money.  We  do 
know  that  our  system  prior  to  the  last 
decade  operated  on  the  basis  that  thrift 


has  earning  power.  We  built  savings 
institutions,  and  insurance  companies, 
entered  into  insurance  contracts;  we  be- 
lieved in  and  practiced  the  profit  system. 
We  do  know  that  savings  bank  depositors, 
the  holders  of  our  Insurance  contracts, 
endowed  churches,  educational  and 
charitable  institutions  have  all  been 
very  greatly  harmed  by  their  declining 
income. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  many  state- 
ments made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
P.  D.  I.  C.  with  reference  to  the  mutuality 
of  deposit  Insurance,  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  capital  structure  of  In- 
sured banks,  and  the  earnings  of  the 
banking  institutions.  And  we  too  know 
how  seriously  low  interest  rates  have 
affected  these  capital  structures,  and 
bank  operations;  and  how  adversely  they 
have  influenced  the  bond  portfolios,  and 
so  forth. 

And  when  we  consider  the  equities  of 
our  people  in  the  form  of  city  and 
country  land  obligations,  our  65,000,000 
holders  of  insurance  contracts,  and  100,- 
000,000  beneficiaries;  the  owners  of  bonds, 
debentures,  savings  certificates,  and  time 
and  demand  deposits,  and  all  those  equity 
holders  of  every  t3T)e  and  kind  of  enter- 
prise, to  say  nothing  about  the  over 
$8,000,000,000  of  currency  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  people — we  really  have 
much  reason  to  reexamine  our  road  map. 

DETLATION  VERSUS  INFLATION 

As  you  learned  from  your  discussion  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  proposal  to 
the  Congress  this  afternoon,  the  Board  is 
concerned  over  potential  inflation.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out,  also  seems  to  have 
some  concern. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  those  in  the 
Congress  and  throughout  the  country 
who  still  recall  some  of  the  effects  of  de- 
flation. I  think  it  is  in  keeping  with  facts 
to  point  out  that  a  great  section  of  the 
country— the  Cotton  Belt,  for  example- 
still  feels  that  prices  are  exorbitantly 
low;  that  they  are  far  away  from  parity 
of  income,  that  there  is  a  great  shortage 
of  actual  money,  and  that  the  Board 
should  be  advocating  inflationary  moves 
instead  of  shouting  about  the  dangers  of 
infiation. .  About  this  you  will  hear  more 
when  hearings  are  opened  on  bills  now 
before  Congress,  and  others  awaiting  op- 
portune moment  for  introduction.  For 
example,  within  the  past  fortnight,  ap- 
pearing before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman]  said: 

But  at  this  time,  gentlemen,  when  we  have 
8,000,000  people  xmemployed  and  we  have  low 
farm  prices,  and  things  like  that,  it  Is  a  little 
bit  too  early  to  talk  about  inflation. 

Again : 

And  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  today  have 
about  $20,000,000,000  In  gold  certificates,  or 
the  equivalent  of  gold  certificates;  and  on 
the  basis  cf  a  40-percent  gold  reserve  behind 
every  dollar  of  money  there  Is  enough  there 
to  raise  $50,000,000,000  right  Tind  have  a  40- 
percent  gold  reserve. 

At  the  close  of  the  hearing  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  Chairman 
DouGHTON.  propounded  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PatbcanI  this  question: 

In  your  opinion,  it  would  be  sotmd  not  only 
to  Issue  these  $16,000,000  In  lieu  of  borrow- 


ing it.  and  turn  the  money  over  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  for  this  national -defense 
program,  but  by  doing  it  gradually  you  say 
we  could  also  issue  sxifHclent  Federal  Reserve 
notes  to  take  up  the  $49,000,000,000  on  which 
the  Government  Is  paying  interest  now,  and 
thereby  pay  no  further  interest? 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat- 
mam]  replied: 

That  is  right,  exactly. 

Speaking  economically,  may  I  ask.  Is 
there  any  reason  for  us  to  assume  tliat 
history  will  not  repeat  itself  in  this  cur- 
rent war?  Do  you  know  of  any  wsu: 
within  the  last  150  years  wherein  prices 
did  not  materially  rise?  Go  back  to  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  the  Civil  War.  and  World  War 
No.  1.  We  all  know  what  happened. 
New,  when  you  consider  the  kegs  of  in- 
flationary dynamite  we  have  hanging 
around  at  this  very  moment;  when  you 
consider  what  has  been  taking  place  in 
this  country  during  the  past  10  years; 
when  you  consider  the  rapid  shift  of  pre- 
viously unemployed  into  jobs  paying  war- 
time wages,  skilled  workers  drawing  from 
$3,000  to  $12,000  annually,  and  with,  in 
many  instances,  every  adult  in  the  family 
finding  a  job  with  high  pay;  when  you 
consider  the  present  back-log  cf  orders 
and  at  least  another  $20,000,000,000  of 
orders  to  be  placed,  and  the  increasing 
pressure  that  will  come  for  more  offense 
and  defense  material  and  equipment  to 
be  manufactured — just  what  do  you  think 
Is  to  happen  to  prices  on  certain  com- 
modites  and  supplies?  Draw  your  own 
conclusions.  If  certain  important  things 
become  very  scarce  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  money  offered  therefor,  or  if 
certain  types  of  labor  become  scarce.  I 
ask  you,  will  the  going  prices  rise  or  fall? 
What  win  be  the  reaction  of  the  monetary 
system  to  impossible  demands  we  may 
place  thereon?  I  need  not  answer  these 
questions.  You  are  smart  enough  to  do 
that  yourself. 

Money,  credit,  finance  are  not  magical 
things.  Dr.  Schacht  of  Germany  acted 
consistently  in  the  twenties  and  again 
in  the  thirties  In  making  his  plans.  I 
suggest  you  study  very  carefully  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Eccles  before  the  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board  on  November 
28.  Keep  in  mind  we  have  wartime  de- 
mands, peacetime  demands,  sa^'ings  de- 
mands, and  capital  demands.  Just 
what  are  we  to  do  with  the  $80,000,000,- 
000  or  $90,000,000,000  of  national  in- 
come? If  we  are  to  spend  $30,000,000,- 
000  of  it  for  Government  securities  and 
taxes,  $18,000,000,000  for  savings  includ- 
ing insurance,  and  $12,000,000,000  for 
housing  and  productive  machinery  and 
buildings,  in  that  event  we  just  cannot 
spend  another  $60,000,000,000  for  con- 
sumption. 

You  may  say.  we  will  lend  the  differ- 
ence. Well,  suppose  you  make  the  credit 
available  for  labor  and  material  that  is 
nonexistent?  You  know  what  would 
happen  If  you  apply  such  pressure.  Did 
you  ever  observe  money  squaring  the 
ciicle  by  causing  prices  to  rise  and 
crowding  out  certain  types  of  consump- 
tion that  could  not  pay  the  increase? 

From  what  source  is  Government  to 
obtain  the  billions  of  dollars  that  will 
be  required  to  build  plants  and  pay  for 
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production  cow  being  ordered?  Taxes, 
capital  levies,  forced  allocation  of  in- 
come must  now  be  considered  by  the 
people  of  this  country.  I  boldly  pre- 
dicted to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  the  other  day  that  we  rapidly 
approach  an  hour  when  the  Federal 
Government  will  probably  make  capital 
levies  or  force  us  to  allocate  our  income 
and  capital  according  to  Government 
formula.  Will  not  low  interest  rates  and 
continued  hoarding  force  us  to  that  ac-  | 
tion?  This  especially  is  true  if  banks 
are  to  continue  to  absorb  a  large  portion 
of  Government  issues. 

Now.  In  no  way  would  I  willingly  dis- 
courai e^pu.  I  preach  not  a  doctrine  of 
fear.  I  ask  you  to  be  very  realistic  about 
this  whole  matter. 

The  last  50  years  through  which  I  have 
lived  is  the  wonder  age  of  all  mankind. 
Our   mass   production   was  accelerated 
until  we  lead  the  world.    Life  has  been 
made  so  much  more  endurable  for  men 
in  the  factories  and  women  in  our  homes. 
Modern  conveniences  have  made  life  so 
much  more  comfortable.    These  flowed 
from  scientific  inventions  and  mass-pro- 
duction methods:  from  our  harnessing  of 
steam,  petroleum,  electricity.    Through 
our  voluntary  action  American  industry 
reached  into  the  sky  and  brought  forth 
new  sources  of  wealth.    Transportation 
and  communication  have  been  revolu- 
_  lionized.    Voluntarily,  and  without  the 
coercion  of  government  or  the  assistance 
of  central  planners  we  reached  out  and 
gave  to  the  American  people  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of  any  group  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

I  take  my  7-year-old  son,  place  a  vessel 
filled  with  water  on  the  stove  and  have 
him  observe  the  physical  change  that 
occurs  when  the  liquid  reaches  the  boil- 
ing point ;  I  place  a  small  quantity  of  an 
inflammable  substance  in  a  container 
and  ask  him  to  note  what  happens  when 
the  explosion  occurs;  I  take  another 
quantity  of  water  and  suggest  that  he 
notice  the  physical  change  as  the  liquid 
water  turns  to  a  solid.  These  critical 
moments  arrive  in  the  world  of  physics. 
In  the  history  of  my  people  I  say  to  you 
a  critical  hour  has  arrived.  We  are 
now  witnessing  fundamental  structural 
changes  in  our  social  organism.  I  hope 
we  are  not  witnessing  the  passing  of  our 
western  civilization,  but  I  believe  the  boil- 
ing point  has  been  reached. 
We  have  been  repeatedly  told  recently 
_  that  the  whole  world  is  in  the  process  of 
a  structural  change.  Many  of  our  leaders 
are  urging  us  to  go  along. 

I  do  hope  that  what  we  believe  in  will 
guide  us  and  that  our  civilization  as  we 
have  known  it  the  past  50  years  will  be 
preserved  with  one  exception,  and  that  is 
this:  That  we  expand  its  foundation  and 
build  it  more  securely  on  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  plenty;  and  let  me  assure 
you  that  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  of  these 
freedom  must  precede  plenty.  We  have 
witnessed  how  desperate  want  will  lead 
people,  even  our  people,  to  accept  a 
form  of  dictatorship.  But  with  this  I 
hope  none  of  our  people  will  be  satisfied; 
and.  furthermore,  let  us  pray  that  we  shall 
~~  never  accept  the  temporary  security  of 
prison  camps  or  regimentation  patterned 
after  what  has  been  set  up  In  the  totali- 
tarian countries  of  Europe. 


Mr.  David  Samcff  has  pointed  out  to  us 
that: 

Dictatorship  looks  back  to  the  Dark  Ages 
for  precedent;  •  •  »  that  It  Is  brutal  be- 
cause It  is  brittle.  It  cannot  bend;  It  can 
only  break,  or  be  broken.  It  cannot  lead  its 
people;  it  can  only  drive  them. 

Democracy  on  the  other  hand,  is  resilient. 
It  bends  without  breaking.  It  sways  to  the 
left  or  to  the  right,  and  returns  to  the  point 
of  normal  balance.  It  calls  for  leaders,  not 
for  drivers. 

In  these  essential  facts  lies  the  strength 
of  freedom  over  tyranny,  of  the  democratic 
over  the  totalitarian  state.  A  free  people 
can  be  led  a  greater  distance  and  to  greater 
heights  than  a  slave  people  can  be  driven. 

The  dictators  who  have  overwhelmed  the 
free  nations  of  Europe  now  cry  that  they  are 
making  a  revolution  as  well  as  waging  a  war. 
But  the  new  order  they  are  fashioning  Is  one 
where  men  will  be  completely  dominated  by 
the  state,  and  live  upon  a  level  of  subsistence 
determined  by  their  rulers.  In  exchange  for 
the  mere  promise  of  ultimate  security,  whole 
peoples  must  give  up  now  their  individual 
rights  and  their  freedom. 

They  must  unlearn  the  lessons  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  must  throw  away  the  spiritual 
solace  of  religion  and  degrade  themselves 
Into  a  state  of  blind  obedience  and  unques- 
tioning faith  in  their  man-made  leaders. 
Under  such  a  system  science  is  tolerated 
only  as  a  means  to  power.  Research  must  be 
mainly  directed  to  the  work  of  death  and  de- 
struction, and  the  only  inspiration  for  tech- 
nology must  be  the  needs  of  dictatorship. 

But  America  will  never  trade  its  birth- 
right for  such  a  mess  of  pottage.  As  in- 
dividual capitalists  whether  it  be  as  a 
commercial  gardener,  a  farmer,  a  shop- 
keeper, a  gas-station  operator,  or  as  a 
banker,  we  now  must  function  capital- 
istically  or  our  swiftly  changing  economy 
will,  in  very  plain  language,  take  us 
through  another  economic  wash-out 
which  will  destroy  our  equities  and 
greatly  weaken,  if  not  obliterate,  this 
form  of  government  which  has  been  our 
pride  and  joy. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  17.  1941 


When  Franklin  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
are  relaxing  in  the  White  House  around 
the  dinner  table,  they  are  both  delight- 
ful human  beings. 

Past  work— last  50  days  we  braced  the 
roof  of  the  House,  raised  the  ceiling  on 
the  national  debt,  and  spent  one  and  one- 
half  billion  per  week. 

We  have  one  in  America  who  is  as 
ambitious  as  any  other  living  man  to  be 
a  world  ruler.  This  is  not  a  casual  or 
partisan  but  sincere  belief. 

The  Army  figures  on  a  hundred  gallons 
of  water  per  day  per  soldier  in  our  camps. 
The  Australians  in  north  African  desert 
used  less.  Iron  horses  take  more  water 
than  real  ones. 

Secretary  Hull  is  feeling  better  now. 
He  used  to  say  when  he  made  demands 
of  foreign  countries,  there  was  a  voice 
which  came  up  from  behind  and  over 
his  head  saying,  "We  won't  fight." 

John  G.  Winant,  without  diplomatic 
experience,  has  gone  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James  clothed  principally  with  the  New 
Weal  philosophy.  If  England  does  not 
come  through  she  may  have  her  arma- 
ment curtailed. 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Wendell  has  it  on  Lindy  in  one  respect- 
he  flew  both  ways  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  little  president  of  Harvard  Is  rarin' 
to  fight — he  is  no  David  Starr  Jordan. 

"The  Republican  Party  has  been 
handed  a  gold  brick  or  a  second  Lin- 
coln."    (Cloakroom,  June  29,  1940.) 

The  Chief  says  the  dollar  sign  should 
be  taken  off  defense;  after  this  it  will  be 
fistic,  not  fiscal,  policies. 

Prior  to  November  5  the  challenger  said, 
"Bring  on  the  champ."  Now  the  cham- 
pion says,  "Bring  in  the  chump." 

We  used  to  be  a  follower  of  the  fiyer 
LaGuardia,  but  we  moved  out  when  he 
showed  a  tendency  to  dive  bomb  the 
Treasury. 


The    Bill    for    Improving    Physical    and 
Social  Fitness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PIUS  L.  SCHWERT 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  17,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  PIUS  L.  SCHWERT,  OP 
NEW  YORK 


Mr.  SCHWERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress made  by  me  on  January  25, 1941,  at 
a  luncheon  of  the  play  leaders'  group  of 
the  recreation  department  of  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  having  reference  to  the 
bill  which  I  introduced  in  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  H.  R.  1074: 

The  question  of  a  bill  to  Improve  the  social 
and  physical  fitness  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
our  Nation,  and  thus  eventually  Improve  the 
social  and  physical  fitness  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion, was  called  to  my  attention  early  In  the 
summer  of  1940.  In  connection  with  this 
question  and  its  relation  to  plans  for  pre- 
paredness for  national  defense,  queries  were 
made  by  various  organizations  and  civic- 
minded  people.  Attention  was  focused  upon 
the  present  program  In  the,  schools  of  this 
and  other  Slates.  The  question  was  raised. 
What  may  we  expect  from  the  schcols  in  the 
nature  of  a  dynamic  program  which  will  ac- 
tually bring  about  Improvement  In  the  social 
and  physical  fitness  of  the  American  people? 

Many  conferences  were  held  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  division  of  health  and  physi- 
cal education  of  the  New  York  State  Educa- 
tion Department,  the  Anjerlcan  Association 
for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recrea- 
tion, the  National  Education  Association,  and 
others.  The  need  for  a  program  of  this  kind 
was  immediately  apparent.  In  many  States 
health  examinations  of  school  children  are 
woefully  inadequate  or  entirely  absent.    In  a 
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country  endowed  with  abundant  food  sup- 
plies, thousands  of  our  youth  are  suffering 
from  malnutrition.  Army  maneuvers  of  the 
past  few  years,  data  from  recruiting  offices, 
and  more  recent  physical  examinations  of 
trainees  under  the  selective-service  law  show 
an  appalling  need  for  the  program  which  will 
toughen  the  sinews  and  uplift  the  nwrals  of 
otir  citizens.  Serious  inadequacies  and  lack 
exist  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union  In  the 
program  of  health,  physical  education,  and 
recreation.  One  of  the  fundamental  pur- 
poses of  H.  R.  1074  is  to  Improve  and  equalize 
educational  opportunity  throughout  the  Na- 
tion with  reference  to  health  education,  phys- 
ical education,  and  recreation  programs. 

In  1916  too  many  men  were  found  wanting 
In  fitness.  The  citizens  of  this  State  were 
aroused  to  the  necessity  of  improving  condi- 
tions. Through  legislative  enactment  they 
provided  for  a  program  of  physical  training 
for  all  pupils.  The  program  was  officially  in- 
augurated under  the  direction  of  the  Military 
Training  CommiBSlon.  As  the  program  de- 
veloped, however,  it  became  apparent  that  it 
was  educational  In  nature  and  that  the  edu- 
cation department  and  local  educational  au- 
thorities Bhoiild  be  responsible  for  carrying 
forward  a  program  so  closely  connected  with 
and  so  fundamental  to  education  Itself. 
Furthermore,  it  was  apparent  that  school  au- 
thorities possessed  the  administrative  organl- 
ratlon  to  put  It  into  effect  In  even  the  small- 
est community  of  the  State.  Someone  has 
said  the  public  school  is  the  symbol  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  torch  of  democracy.  Thus  it 
seemed  to  the  people  that  the  schools  were 
the  l^Iace  for  carrying  forward  a  program  of 
■uch  fundamental  importance  to  aU.  Among 
the  reasons  for  the  rapid,  early  development 
of  the  State-wide  program  in  this  State  was 
the  fact  that  the  military  training  commis- 
sion had  the  statutory  authority  which  grew 
out  of  popular  demand  and  which  recognized 
a  social  need.  Furthermore  they  had  a  budget 
and  money  was  provided  to  do  the  Job.  Recog- 
nizing a  need  is  one  thing — providing  money 
to  meet  the  need  Is  quite  another. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  have  long  been  in- 
terested in  athletics,  and  the  broader  phases 
of  education  as  represented  by  health  and 
physical  education.  During  my  inquiries  of 
the  past  months,  I  have  been  reviewing  the 
programs  of  other  States,  and  find  that  New 
York  State  is  more  fortunate  than  many  other 
States  in  the  provisions  which  have  been 
made.  New  York  State  at  least  has,  in  de- 
tailed written  form,  a  rather  satisfactory  and 
complete  program,  but  even  New  York  State 
has  failed  to  make  this  program  fully  effec- 
tive. The  deficiencies  that  occur  always  seem 
to  lead  us  back  to  the  question  of  funds.  It 
must  be  obvious  to  3rou  that  your  primary 
need  is  more  money  to  do  a  better  Job. 

Various  bills  were  drawn,  changes  followed 
each  conference,  bills  redrafted  to  overcome 
objectionable  features,  and  eventually,  on 
October  3,  1940.  I  introduced  H.  R.  10606, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Afsociation  for 
Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation, 
and  endorsed  by  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation. The  new  bill,  H.  R.  1074,  was  in- 
troduced In  the  present  Congress  on  January 
3, 1941.  It  is  a  bill  "to  promote  national  pre- 
paredness and  the  national  welfare  throxigh 
appropriation  of  funds  to  assist  the  several 
States  and  Territories  in  making  adequate 
provisions  through  schools  for  physical  edu- 
cation, including  athletics;  instruction  and 
guidance  in  healthful  living;  wider  recrea- 
tional use  of  school  facilities;  and  the  devel- 
opment of  school  camps."  I  believe  the  title 
of  the  bill  answers  the  question.  What  does 
the  bill  provide?  I  further  believe  you  will 
agree  that  the  purposes  of  the  bill  as  above 
■et  forth  are  needed  and  worth  while. 

While  the  term  "national  preparedness" 
appears  In  the  title  of  this  bill,  it  refers  to 
preparedness  in  a  larger  sense.  It  Is  a  bill 
designed  to  meet  the  peacetime  needs  of  our 
people  as  well  as  fit  them  for  emergencies. 


Tne  program  which  It  emphasizes  and  for 
which  it  provides  funds  is  to  be  carried  out  in 
the  great  peacetime  Institution  of  America — 
the  schools. 

MiUtary  training  Is  not  the  Job  of  the 
schocls.  That  technical  knowledge  and 
training  is  the  responsibility  of  Army  person- 
nel. This  fact,  however,  makes  It  more  nec- 
essary that  the  schools  provide  a  program 
which  will  insure  essential  basic  fitness  for 
all.  Technical  military  training  can  be  faciU- 
tated  and  augmented  If  the  schools  do  a 
better  Job  of  fitness  training.  It  appears  to 
me  that  one  of  the  major  challenges  before 
the  schools  today  rests  in  their  abUity  to  pro- 
vide the  program  required.  As  Secretary  of 
War  Stlmson  recently  wrote,  "A  phase  of  mlU- 
tary  training  might  be  encouraged  which  can 
be  accomplished  successfully  with  means 
locally  at  hand.  I  refer  to  physical  training, 
and  there  is  iK>thing  more  Important  than 
Just  that.  It  would  make  our  young  men 
better  soldiers,  if  called  to  service,  and  also 
better  citizens." 

We  hear  much  today  about  the  American 
way  of  life  and  good  citizenship.  This  social 
fitness  is  discussed  a  great  deal.  What  does 
it  mean?  It  means  simply  the  ability  and 
willingness  to  get  along  with  the  other  fel- 
low. It  is  a  prime  essential  to  democracy 
and  a  major  problem  for  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  solve  if  the  various  peoples  are  ever 
to  live  In  harmony  and  peace.  We  need 
courageoiis,  cooperative,  civic-minded  young 
people.  We  must  recognize  that  this  fitness 
for  living  is  necessary  in  times  of  continued 
peace  as  well  as  In  periods  of  preparedness 
for  emergencies.  The  program  of  physical 
education  is  basic  in  this  preparation.  I  need 
not  tell  you  the  results  attained  through  ath- 
letic games  and  sports.  Physical  education 
is  a  program  of  action.  It  builds  strength 
and  vitality — It  builds  cotirage  and  character. 

H.  R.  1074  can  briefly  be  summarized  as 
permissive  authorization  of  funds  to  be  allo- 
cated among  ttie  several  States  In  accordance 
with  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  children  in 
any  one  State  to  the  number  in  the  entire 
Nation.  Funds  may  or  may  not  be  used  ac- 
cording to  action  by  the  legislatures  of  oxu" 
respective  States.  The  initiative,  sponsorship, 
and  carrying  out  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  rest  with  the  local  school  agency  de- 
siring to  employ  the  same.  No  children  can 
attend  any  of  the  school  camps  without  con- 
sent of  parents.  Through  its  permissive  ap- 
propriation, the  bill  allows  for  additional 
training  In  health,  physical  education,  and 
physical  fitness.  No  one  individual  can  handle 
all  the  funds,  as  they  are  handled  through 
State  and  local  agencies.  Those  of  us  who 
assisted  in  drafting  the  blU  endeavored  to  set 
up  a  fair,  positive  program,  having  for  Its  goal 
the  development  of  courageous,  self-disci- 
plined, loyal,  physically  fit  citizenry,  capable 
of  maintaining  and  perpetuating  the  ideals  of 
American  democracy.  We  believe  it  will  pro- 
vide for  a  dynamic  program  of  action. 

The  Introduction  of  a  bill  In  Congress  means 
opportunity  for  studying  the  bill  In  all  details. 
The  purposes  and  objectives  of  H.  R.  1074  are 
worth  while.  It  was  a  privilege  for  me  to  In- 
troduce the  bill,  to  bring  about  careful  study 
of  these  purposes  and  objectives.  On  the 
whole.  It  has  been  received  with  favor 
throughout  the  country.  Following  confer- 
ences in  New  York  City  December  29,  30,  31, 
the  bill  was  changed  and  Introduced,  and  Is 
now  H.  R.  1074.  as  mentioned  so  many  times 
previously.  I  have  Just  received  information 
from  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
relative  to  needs  in  schools  throughout  the 
country  for  health  and  physical  education. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  few 
quotations  from  report  given  me  by  Dr.  John 
W.  Studebaker.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
covering  points  on  school  health  work  in 
schools  throughout  the  United  States.  Under 
the  subject  of  facilities  and  procedures.  Dr. 
Studebaker  states,  "There  Is  need  of  ample 
play  space,  outdoors  and  in,  with  safe,  sani- 


tary equipment  for  physical  activities  sultabls 
to  the  condition  ot  the  pupUs."  And  follow- 
ing this  statement  he  gives  detailed  proce- 
dures needed  in  order  to  carry  out  these  sug- 
gestions, covering  points  such  a^/the  securing 
and  maintaining  of  a  safe  and  healthful 
school  environment;  adequate  provision  for 
the  school  lunch,  health  aenrioeB  for  pupils, 
teachers,  and  other  employees;  instruction  in 
health  and  safety;  provision  for  activities  in- 
tended to  develop  physical  and  social  fitness: 
and  a  recreation  program  to  meet  the  needs 
of  children  and  youth  after  school  and  in 
vacation  periods  and  of  adults  In  the 
community. 

Under  the  provision  for  activities  intended 
to  develop  physical  and  social  fitness.  Dr. 
Studebaker  suggests  the  following:  (1)  A 
program  of  physical  education  adapted  to  the 
Interests  and  capacities  of  each  participant, 
(2)  adequate  facilities  and  time  allotment 
for  such  activities.  (3)  trained  supervision 
of  elementary  teachers  of  physical  activi- 
ties, and  (4)  special  Instruction  and  super- 
vision of  activities  for  children  of  the  upper 
grades  and  In  departmental  schools. 

Referring  to  the  recreation  program  to 
meet  the  needs  of  children  and  youth  after 
school  and  In  vacation  periods  and  of  adults 
in  the  community.  Dr.  Studebaker  suggests 
(1)  activities  to  include  all  types  of  recrea- 
tion interests,  with  special  emphasis  on  tbosa 
which  promote  social  adjiistment  of  both 
sexes  at  all  age  levels,  and  (2)  appropriate 
leado^lp  and  coordination  at  school  activi- 
ties with  those  of  the  community. 

Under  "Shortcomings  in  School  Health 
Work"  Dr.  Studebaker  states  that  In  pos- 
sibly 10  percent  of  our  schools  there  are  need- 
less hazards  from  fires  or  explosions,  at  least 
5  percent  of  the  schools  are  not  well  lighted, 
while  a  large  proportion  of  the  schools  are 
either  overheated  dr  too  cold;  hot  and  cold 
water  is  iwt  found  in  half  of  the  schools  in 
the  country,  while  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  schools  is  lacking  in  adequate  play- 
ground and  gymnasium  facilities. 

Under  the  heading  of  "personnel"  Dr.  Stude- 
baker reports  that  even  in  schools  located 
in  larger  urban  centers  school  physicians 
and  school  nurses  are  lacking.  Referring  to 
teachers  of  physical  education.  Dr.  Stude- 
baker states  that  many  of  them  have  been 
specially  trained,  although  In  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  training  schools  these  courses 
could  be  improved. 

Under  Procedmres  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education  it  is  surprising  to  note  that  Dr. 
Studebaker  reports  that  half  of  oxir  school 
children  have  never  had  a  thorough  physical 
examination  and  that  in  one-third  of  our 
schools  the  pupils  are  never  examined  by  a 
physician.  One-fourth  of  the  schools  of  the 
country  do  not  have  adequate  Instruction 
and  supervision  of  physical  activities.  Under 
this  heading  he  reports  that  in  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  high  schools  the  physical 
activities  of  the  many  are  neglected  for  the 
coaching  of  the  few  for  Interscholastlc  ex- 
hibitions, and  he  then  states  that  not  more 
than  1  school  system  In  10,000  offers  the 
children  the  experience  of  life  in  a  summer 
camp.  He  reports  that  health  service  in 
general  is  considovd  inadequate  by  90  per- 
cent of  the  superintendents  of  city  schools 
and  that  they  attribute  their  shortcomings 
to  lack  of  funds  for  personnel  and  to  lack  of 
facilities  for  treatment. 

Relative  to  State  supervision.  Dr.  Stude- 
baker reports  that  half  of  our  States  have 
no  special  supervision  of  health  instruction 
and  half  of  them  do  not  have  a  special  su- 
pervisor of  physical  education  and  recre- 
ation. 

I  assure  you  that  the  sponsors  of  the  bill 
desire  the  cooperation  of  and  want  to  work 
with  the  play  leaders'  group,  and  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  of  briefly 
discussing  H.  R.  1074  with  you. 

(This  was  followed  by  approximately  2 
hours  of  questions  and  answers.) 
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Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  coming  stronger  and 
stronger  all  the  time  a  realization  among 
the  American  people  that  we  must  pre- 
pare now  an  economic  program  which 
will  meet  the  situation  which  will  inev- 
itably confront  our  Nation  and  people 
when  defense  spending  is  cut  down. 
Many  people  believe  that  period  will  pre- 
sent the  crucial  test  of  democracy  itself. 

The  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Star  which  I  shall  include  with  these  re- 
marks indicates  that  the  President  fore- 
sees what  is  coming  and  is  attempting  to 
prepare  for  it. 

It  is  my  earnest  belief,  however,  that 
major  responsibility  in  this  matter  rests 
upon  the  Congress. 

Pbr  that  reason.  I  have  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolutions  59  and  76.  either 
of  which  would  create  now  a  commission 
to  draw  a  program  of  action  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  post-defense  emergency  and 
the  long-range  elimination  of  unemploy- 
ment. I  plead  for  the  interest  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  in  these  resolu- 
tions. 

The  Star  editorial  referred  to  above  is 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star] 

POST-WAR    PLANNING 

At  his  press  conference  on  Prlday  the  Presi- 
dent announced  that  he  will  probably  ask 
Congress  to  authorize  a  large  post-war  public 
works  program.  Though  no  appropriations 
are  contemplated  at  the  present  time,  the 
proposed  public  works.  Mr.  Roosevelt  pointed 
out.  will  be  avallfible  to  take  up  part  of  the 
slack  in  employment  caused  by  a  reduction 
In  the  output  of  munitions  after  the  war.  If 
authorized  in  advance,  and  if  the  blueprints 
have  already  been  prepared,  only  a  congres- 
sional appropriation  will  be  needed  to  trans- 
late these  projects  Immediately  Into  Job  pro- 
ducers. 

Because  war  materials  account  for  so  large 
•  proportion  of  our  Industrial  production,  and 
because  defense  expenditures  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  recent  gains  In 
private  empl03rment,  the  administration 
should  Immediately  make  plans  for  dealing 
with  post-war  employment  and  economic 
problems.  Such  plans  cannot  be  improvised 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  If  they  are  to  be 
effective,  these  plans  must  be  prepared  in 
advance. 

As  one  means  of  offsetting  a  post-war  de- 
cline in  emplo3mient.  many  eccnomlsts  favor 
Increased  Federal  expenditures  for  public 
works,  such  as  highway  construction,  river 
and  harbor  Improvements,  and  housing.  A 
public  works  program,  even  one  of  unprece- 
dentedly  vast  proportions,  can  hardly  provide 
Jobs  for  the  millions  now  employed  in  defense 
production.  If  private  Industry,  after  the 
present  emergency,  is  to  absorb  a  8ut>3tantlal 


part  of  the  workers  now  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  war  materials,  ways  must  be  found 
to  increase  the  demand  for  consumers'  goods. 
It  Is  likewise  important  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  And  other  uses  for  as  many  defense 
plants  as  possible. 

Post-war  planning  Is  an  essential  part  of 
the  defense  program.  In  revealing  his  inten- 
tion of  asking  Congress  to  authorize  a  large 
number  of  public  works  projects.  President 
Roosevelt  has  made  it  plain  that  he  realizes 
the  need  for  preparing  In  advance  to  meet 
the  economic  aftermath  of  the  war. 

Since  post-emergency  planning  Is  clearly 
needed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  President 
will  take  steps.  In  the  near  future,  to  Initiate, 
by  the  various  Government  departments  best 
equipped  for  this  purpose,  a  study  of  the 
economic  and  emplo3rment  problems  which 
will  face  the  United  States  after  the  present 
emergency,  and  that  he  will  direct  thece 
agencies,  after  the  studies  have  been  com- 
pleted, to  formulate  a  program  aimed  to  lead 
the  country,  with  a  minimum  of  distturbance. 
from  a  war  to  a  peace  econ'omy. 


Lincoln  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

OF  NtW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  February  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


ADDRESS    BY    DR.    FRANCISCO    CASTILLO 
NAJERA,  AMBASSADOR  FROM  MEXICO 


Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Dr.  Francisco  Castillo  Na- 
jera,  Mexican  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  at  Springfield,  111.,  on  February 
11,  1941,  during  the  ceremony  organized 
by  the  Mid-Day  Luncheon  Club  in  con- 
nection with  the  commemoration  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday  anniversary. 
The  subject  of  the  address  is  "Lincoln 
and  the  Americas." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  Ambassador  of  Mexico  to  the  United 
States  it  is  particularly  gratifying  for  me  to 
speak  on  Lincoln  and  the  Americas,  not  only 
because  this  subject  of  the  Americas  is  dear 
to  one  who  inhabits  this  great  continent,  but 
because  the  very  name  "Abraham  Lincoln" 
brings  to  the  mind  of  a  Mexican  citizen  the 
sincere,  generous,  and  impressive  interven- 
tion of  Lincoln  In  behalf  of  Mexico  dxirlng 
one  of  the  most  critical  moments  In  Its 
history. 

On  June  12,  1848,  Lincoln  raised  his  voice 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  speak 
ardently  in  behalf  of  Mexico.  Hi.s  memorable 
speech,  known  in  history  as  the  Mexican  War 
speech,  Is  generally  considered  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  political  speeches  of  this  truly 
great  man.  The  Mexican  War  speech  com- 
pares In  beauty  of  form  and  In  nobility  of 
content  with  the  house-divided  or  with  the 
first-Inaugural  and  Gettysburg  addresses. 
These  four  documents  are  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  expressions  of  Lincoln's  intellectual 
and  moral  genius.  And  it  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  me,  I  repeat,  that  one  of  these 


masterpieces  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
Mexico.  That  intervention  by  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  this  country  In  favor  of  my 
people  speaks  very  highly  of  the  fairness  and 
generosity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Practically  on  every  occasion 
when  the  fate  of  Mexico  has  been  at  stake, 
we  Mexicans  have  heard,  coming  from  this 
side  of  the  border,  strong  and  unmistakably 
sincere  phrases  of  timely  friendship  and 
brotherly  understanding.  It  is  a  character- 
istic of  greatness  in  nations  to  find  at  all 
times  m  their  history  highly  representative 
Individuals  courageous  enough — I  would  say 
American  enough— to  come  out  on  the  side 
of  justice,  even  if  in  so  doing  they  have  to 
confront  the  current  of  popular  prejudices 
and  the  policies  of  their  own  administration. 
On  all  occasions  Lincoln  was  big  enough  to 
come  out  as  an  uncompromising  chan:plon 
of  national  freedom  and  International  jus- 
tice. Lincoln's  Mexican  War  speech  will  al- 
ways be  read  with  pride  by  the  unbiased 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
with  gratitude  by  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  Mexico. 

Since  the  subject  of  my  talk  Is  Lincoln  and 
the  Americas,  I  will  leave  out  all  those  aspects 
of  Lincoln's  greatness  which  deal  specifically 
with  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
will  endeavor  to  consider  only  those  features 
of  the  Great  Emancipator,  which  are  truly 
vmivarsal  and  therefore  belong  not  only  to 
you  but  to  the  world. 

Lincoln  was  essentially  human.  Humanl- 
tarlanlsm  seems  to  be,  moreover,  the  pre- 
dominant characteristic  of  great  men  of  all 
countries  and  all  times.  It  Is  particularly 
true  of  great  American  statesmen.  I  take 
from  that  masterful  biography  of  Lincoln 
written  by  Carl  Sandburg  the  following  char- 
acteristics as  those  which,  in  my  opinion, 
constitute  the  human  greatness  of  Lincoln: 
Dignity,  honesty,  kindliness,  lack  of  malice, 
patience,  and,  I  will  add,  determination.  The 
greatness  of  Lincoln,  as  we  see,  dees  not  rest 
upon  brutality,  aggressiveness,  shrewdness, 
dishonesty,  and  arbitrariness — black  features 
of  that  other  side  of  human  nature,  which 
have  been  used  to  build  up  the  so-called 
great  conquerors,  empire  builders,  and  other 
similar  international  scourges.  It  is  rela- 
tively easy  to  stir  up  the  lowest  Instincts  of 
men  in  order  to  achieve  one's  ends;  but  it  Is 
extraordinarily  diflBcult  to  build  a  reputation 
of  greatness,  in  history,  by  stimulating  only 
and  exclusively,  as  Lincoln  did,  the  kindest 
feelings  in  the  heart  of  the  people.  We  never 
find  In  the  grim  expression  of  military  con- 
querors that  Illuminating  smile  that  we  find, 
for  Instance,  In  Lincoln's  face,  and  that  can 
only  be  found  on  the  faces  of  those  who  are 
at  peace  with  the  world  and  with  themselves. 
The  light  in  Llncofn's  face,  as  can  be  seen  In 
most  of  the  photographs  of  his  time  and  es- 
pecially m  the  expression  of  that  master- 
piece of  sculpture,  the  Lincoln  Memorial  In 
Washington,  is  in  reality  the  light  of  a  new 
dawn,  still  dim  but  already  forecasting  a  bet- 
ter day.  The  heavy  clouds  which  darken  oiu: 
days  shall  pass.  The  light  in  the  face  of 
Lincoln  not  only  remains  but  grows  in  In- 
tensity. Unquestionably,  It  is  the  light  of  a 
better  future. 

Lincoln's  essential  contributions  In  the 
world  of  Ideas  are,  on  the  other  hand,  as  I 
see  them,  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  the 
strength  of  national  unity,  the  faith  in  the 
people.  Because  he  was  a  man  of  the  people, 
if  there  has  ever  been  one,  Lincoln  had  faith 
In  the  people.  In  his  csise  that  faith  was  not 
academic  but  living.  Beli.g  and  remaining  of 
the  people,  he  had  no  trouble  understanding 
and  loving  them.  All  his  feelings  were  deeply 
rooted  in  the  heart  of  the  people.  His  words 
were  simple,  his  sentences  astonishingly  de- 
void of  unnecessary  ornamentation.  He  spoke 
as  he  thought.  His  speeches  are  masterpieces 
oi  the  human  heart.  They  always  carry  a 
message  that  can  be  understood  by  all.  His 
sentences  are  short  and  clear.    Such  a  pro- 
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fotind  statement,  "the  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people," 
could  never  have  been  discovered  by  one 
whose  mentality  lacked  the  purity  of  Lin- 
coln's feelings.  This  great  emancipator  could 
have  been  called  just  as  well  the  great  po- 
litical educator  of  his  people;  yet,  let  no  one 
think  that  Lincoln  was  only  a  man  of  Ideas. 
Ideas  have  no  value  unless,  together  with 
them,  we  find  a  will,  a  determination  to  put 
them  Into  practice  anri  see  them  actually 
working.  Lincoln  was  as  great  in  action  as  in 
Intellect.  Not  only  he  felt  things  but  he  did 
them.  He  was,  like  most  American  statesmen, 
a  man  of  action.  In  fact,  he  held  action  in 
such  high  regard  that  in  concise,  uiunlstak- 
able  terms  he  went  so  far  as  to  proclaim  the 
necessity  and  the  dignity  of  that  form  of 
popular  action  known  In  history  as  revolu- 
tion. He  was  essentially  a  revolutionary.  In 
his  memorable  Mexican  War  speech  Lincoln 
said: 

"Any  people  anywhere  being  inclined  and 
having  the  power  have  the  right  to  rise  up 
and  shake  off  the  existing  government  and 
form  a  new  one  that  suits  the  m  better.  This 
Is  a  most  valuable,  a  most  sacred  right — a 
right  which  we  hope  and  believe  Is  to  liberate 
the  world." 

And  then:  "It  is  a  quality  of  revolutions 
not  to  go  by  old  Ideas  or  old  laws,  but  to 
break  up  both  and  make  new  ones." 

Again,  in  his  historical  first  Inaugural  ad- 
dress, on  March  4,  1861,  he  stated: 

"This  country,  with  its  institutions,  be- 
longs to  the  people  who  inhabit  it.  When- 
ever they  shall  grow  weary  of  the  existing 
government,  they  can  exercise  their  consti- 
tutional right  of  amending  it,  or  their  revo- 
lutionary right  to  dismember  or  overthrow 
It." 

In  saying  that,  Lincoln  was  true  to  the 
most  orthodox  Americanism.  As  far  back  as 
1776,  the  very  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  consecrates 
the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish 
any  form  of  government. 

Let  us  analyze  now  the  current  problems 
of  pan  Americanism,  in  the  light  of  those 
principles  so  dear  to  Lincoln  and  so  charac- 
teristic of  his  universal  personality. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
of  Latin  America  live  todaj'  in  a  state  of 
slavery  just  as  inhuman  and  unnecessary  as 
that  which  Lincoln  denounced  and  endeav- 
ored to  destroy  within  the  boundaries  of  his 
own  United  States. 

Considering  the  amazing  inequality  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth  in  all  the  20  Latin 
American  republics,  I  can  sai'ely  repeat  that, 
on  the  average,  approximately  90  percent  of 
the  people,  mostly  tillers  ol  the  soil,  have 
no  land,  no  education,  no  sanitation,  and 
little  or  no  participation  in  their  respective 
governments. 

I  could  quote  a  number  of  statistics  in 
support  of  this  assertion.  I  have  no  time  to 
do  so,  and,  besides.  If  I  had  the  time,  such 
extension  of  remarks  would  lead  me  away 
from  my  topic;  but,  I  repeat,  the  appalling 
fact  remains  that  In  our  America  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  people  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  live  today  like  human  beings.  Their 
slavery  is  not  exactly  racial — at  leiast  not 
expressly  so — but  an  economic  one.  It  is 
slavery  just  the  same.  Metaphorically  speak- 
ing, America  badly  needs  that  the  spirit  of 
Lincoln,  the  Great  Emancipator,  Inspire  the 
statesmen  of  this  continent  so  they  may 
accomplish  what  Lincoln  endeavored  to  do  for 
his  country — to  free  men  in  order  to  unite 
nations.  I  think  that  the  best  way  to  prove 
our  understanding  and  our  admiration  of 
Lincoln,  in  each  of  our  countries,  is  for  each 
one  of  us.  In  our  respective  spheres  of  action, 
to  work  relentlessly  for  the  uplifting  of  the 
masses  and  the  ultimate  deliverance  from  all 
forms  of  slavery,  be  it  racial,  spiritual,  or 
economic.  Those  few  who  wish  to  retain 
their  selfish  spiritual  and  economic  privi- 
leges  will   shout   hysterically   that   it   can- 


not be  done.  I.  as  a  citizen  of  a  country 
which  has  distinguished  Itself  in  its  fight 
for  economic  and  spiritual  freedom,  can 
say  with  pride  that  It  is  being  done 
and  that  the  task  can  and  must  be  com- 
pleted. As  I  said  before,  most  of  the  people 
in  our  America  have  no  land,  no  education, 
no  sanitation,  and  little  or  no  participation 
In  government:  but,  thank  heaven,  they  still 
have  hope. 

Until  that  hope  becomes  a  concrete  reality, 
the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the  Americas 
win  be  merely  apparent,  a  matter  of  official 
policy  among  the  governments  of  this  con- 
tinent, without  meaning  for  the  masses  be- 
low. The  general  ground  of  Pan  Ameri- 
canism, in  the  face  of  world  events,  is  today 
more  than  ever  a  common  aspiration,  a  con- 
tinental ideal.  Democracy — not  only  formal 
and  political  democracy,  a  democracy  of 
rights,  but  material  and  economic  democracy, 
a  democracy  of  duties  as  well.  To  l>oast  a 
republican  constitution  is  not  enough  for  any 
nation  anywhere  to  proclaim  itself  a 
champion  of  democracy.  All  the  cotmtries 
of  the  Americas  are  organized,  politically, 
under  the  form  of  government  known  as  con- 
stitutional democracy,  but  that  does  not 
necessarily  make  them  true  democracies.  The 
conflict  going  on  today  between  two  wings — 
right  and  left — between  political  democracy 
with  emphasis  on  Individual  freedom,  and 
economic  democracy  with  emphasis  on  social 
justice,  has  l)ecome  so  acute  that  It  may  well 
disrupt  our  form  of  government  which  I  be- 
lieve still  to  be  the  ideal  one.  We  must  see 
to  It  that  constitutional  democracy  remains 
the  common  form  of  government  in  our  con- 
tinent, and,  in  order  to  do  so,  we  must  try 
to  harmonize  these  two  antagonistic  tenden- 
cies. If  the  individual.  In  his  selfish  blind- 
ness insists  on  keeping  too  much,  he  may 
lose  all.  If  collectivity,  on  the  other  hand. 
Insists  on  going  too  fast,  it  may  lose  the 
benefits  of  individual  freedom.  My  conten- 
tion Is  that  the  fate  of  constitutional  democ- 
racy in  the  Americas  is  the  fate  of  Pan 
Americanism,  and  that  constitutional  democ- 
racy Is  doomed  if  an  intransigent  minority 
refuses  to  understand  the  needs  of  an  In- 
creasingly impatient  majority. 

Let  us  come  closer  to  Lincoln.  In  his 
company  we  feel  safe.  Speaking  on  the  all- 
important  problem  of  capital  and  labor  the 
great  emancipator  read  to  Congress,  In  1861,  a 
message  m  which  he  dealt  with  that  problem 
as  follows: 

"It  is  assumed  that  labor  is  available  only 
In  connection  with  capital;  that  nobody 
labors  unless  somebody  else,  owning  capital, 
somehow  by  the  use  of  it  Induces  him  to 
labor.  This  assumed,  it  Is  next  considered 
whether  It  is  best  that  capital  shall  hire 
laborers,  and  thus  Induce  them  to  work  by 
their  own  consent,  or  buy  them,  and  drive 
them  to  it  without  their  consent.  Having 
proceeded  so  far,  it  is  naturally  concluded 
that  all  laborers  are  either  hired  laborers  or 
what  we  call  slaves.  And,  further.  It  Is  as- 
sumed that  whoever  is  once  a  hired  laborer 
is  fixed  in  that  condition  for  life. 

"Now,  there  is  no  such  relation  between 
capital  and  labor  as  asstmied,  nor  is  there 
any  such  thing  as  a  free  man  being  fixed  for 
life  In  the  condition  of  a  hired  laborer.  Both 
these  assumptions  are  false,  and  all  Inferences 
from  them  are  groundless. 

"Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of, 
capital.  Capital  Is  only  the  fruit  of  labor 
and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had  not 
first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital 
and  deserves  much  the  higher  consideration. 

"•  •  *'\  A  few  men  own  capital,  and  that 
few  avoid  labor  them.selves;  and  with  their 
capital  hire  or  buy  another  few  to  labor  for 
them." 

No  wonder,  agam,  that  on  learning  of 
Lincoln's  assassination — and  I  quote  here 
Carl  Sandburg — "In  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent all  forms  of  labor  organizations,  trade- 
unions,  fraternal  and  mutual-benefit  societies. 


Socialist  and  Communist  bodies  spoke  their 
words  of  sympathy  and  loss  in  resolutions 
and  declarations.  In  addresses  spread  over 
their  journals.  They  could  never  forget,  said 
mimy  of  these,  the  American  statesman  of 
power  and  authority  who  had  said  'Capital  Is 
the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  ex- 
isted if  labor  had  not  first  existed':  'Working- 
men  are  the  basis  of  all  governments':  Xabor 
is  prior  to.  and  independent  of,  capital';  The 
strongest  bond  of  human  sympathy,  outside 
the  family  relation,  should  be  one  uniting 
all  working  people,  of  all  nations,  and  tongues, 
and  kindreds';  'I  feel  that  the  time  Is  coming 
when  the  sun  shall  shine,  the  rain  fall,  on  no 
man  who  shaU  go  forth  to  unrequited  toil'; 
'Thank  God  we  live  in  a  country  where  work- 
Ingmen  have  the  right  to  strike.' " 

Many  other  people  could  find  In  Abraham 
Lincoln's  mind  many  other  teachings.  I.  fof 
one,  wish  to  stress  those  features,  human  and 
popular,  of  this  Great  Emancipator. 

To  emancipate,  in  order  to  unite,  seems  still 
to  me,  today,  the  best  program  for  a  living 
and  dynamic  pan- Americanism.  Only  a 
united  and  free  America  can  constitute  a 
pan-Americanism  which  will  not  only  Insur* 
our  geographical  security  but  offer  an  ex- 
ample and  contribution  to  mankind.  And 
here,  for  the  last  time  on  this  occasion,  I  will 
quote  Lincoln's  famous  speech  at  Springfield, 
m.,  before  the  Republican  State  convention, 
by  which  Lincoln  had  been  named  candidate 
for  United  States  Senator: 

A  house   divided   against   Itself 

cannot  stand.  I  believe  this  Government 
cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and 
half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  b« 
dissolved— I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall — 
but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided. 
It  wUl  become  all  one  thing,  or  all  the 
other     •     •     •." 

This  historical  statement  may  apply  to  our 
continent  as  well  as  to  the  United  States. 

America  cannot  live  permanently  half  slav* 
and  half  free.  It  will  become  all  one  thing 
or  all  the  other. 


Building  an  Army 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  February  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  12),  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  GEN.  E.  K.  8TAYTON 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  MaJ.  Gen.  E.  M.  Stayton,  Na- 
tional Guard,  retired,  at  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  on  February  12,  1941.  The  subject 
of  the  address  is  Building  an  Army. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  «ddress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Since  the  thought  and  the  energies  of  the 
Nation  are  centered  on  national  defense  to 
an  extent  never  before  experienced  In  our 
coxmtry  on  any  subject.  It  seems  appropriate 
to  take  stock  at  Intervals  as  to  progress  and 
consider  where  our  efforts  are  leading. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  few  moments  the 
building  of  an  army,  and  we  are  In  fact 
building  an  army  on  the  small  ntKleus  at 
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the  regular  and  civilian  components  we  have 
maintained  In  the  past. 

For  the  first  time  In  our  national  history 
re  have  Invoked  the  draft  In  peacetime,  and 
the  fact  that  no  objection  had  been  encoun- 
ered  but  only  the  moat  cheerful  cooperation 
Indicated  an  Intense  devotion  to  country  and 
•  high  sense  of  patriotism.  Without  any 
^ctlon  at  all  thousands  of  otir  young  men 
•re  being  Inducted  Into  the  service  for  a 
year's  training  which  Is  expected  to  make 
good  soldiers  of  them.  Many  other  thou- 
sands are  voluntarily  enlisting  for  a  period 
of  the  3  years  and  are  regarded  as  the  per- 
manent nucleus  of  our  Army  which  may  con- 
tinue on  Indefinitely,  receiving  and  training 
the  1-year  men,  until  there  comes  a  4.ime 
when  such  training  is  no  longer  necessary. 

The  passing  from  civilian  to  military  life 
to  not  so  violent  as  may  be  thought.  When 
the  trainees  report  at  a  reception  center  they 
find  comfortable  barracks,  good  meals,  and 
the  best  possible  medical  care.  They  remain 
at  the  reception  centers  only  long  enough  to 
get  a  careful  physical  examination  and  re- 
ceive their  uniforms  and  personal  equipment, 
usually  about  3  days,  when  they  are  sent  on 
to  training  centers  where  facilities  are  ready 
to  receive  them  and  personnel  organized  to 
begin  their  training. 

Great  care  is  being  exercised  at  both  the 
induction  and  training  centers  to  determine 
every  man's  qualifications  and  where  he  can 
best  serve  the  interest  of  both  the  country 
and  himself,  to  the  end  that  he  may  develop 
into  a  useful  soldier,  and  acquire  training 
that  will  be  of  use  to  him  when  he  again 
takes  his  place  In  the  business  life  of  the 
Nation. 

At  the  training  centers  are  again  found 
comfortable  barracks  or  tents  framed  and 
floored  and  heated,  generally  by  gas,  com- 
irodlous  hospitals  operated  by  a  well-quall- 
fled  medical  and  nursing  staff  are  provided, 
and  every  effort  made  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  men.  Recreation  centers  are  provided 
In  each  regimental  area  where  men  may  read 
or  write  letters,  see  picture  shows,  and  enjoy 
other  entertainment.  These  centers  are  used 
by  the  chaplains  for  contacting  the  men  and 
for  holding  devotional  services.  The  reli- 
gious convictions  of  all  men  are  respected 
and  provisions  made  for  attendance  at  serv- 
ices of  their  own  choosing. 

Many  old  soldiers  scoff  at  all  these  com- 
forts and  are  wondering  if  we  are  creating 
an  army  of  "softies."  Such  Is  far  from  true. 
While  our  men  live  In  a  fair  degree  of  com- 
fort they  are  undergoing  vigorous  training 
and'  are  being  hardened  in  preparation  for 
the  "final  period  of  their  training,  which  will 
be  in  the  field  with  all  luxuries  left  behind. 
But  it  certainly  does  mean  that  a  vigorous 
and  healthy  army  Is  being  created,  ready 
for  any  hardship.  And  also  an  army  of 
high  morals  devoted  to  God  and  country. 
Both  of  these  combined  make  an  army  of 
high  morale,  ready  to  meet  any  emergency 
that  may  confront  our  country. 

The  equipping  of  our  Army  must  coincide 
with  its  assembly.  Experimentation  has  been 
carried  on  since  the  last  war  to  an  extent  that 
It  is  well  known  what  Is  needed,  both  as  to 
type  and  quantity.  In  the  past  funds  were 
not  available  to  purchase  large  quantities  of 
up-to-date  equipment.  Plans  were  made  for 
Its  manufacture  and  most  of  our  industries 
surveyed  to  determine  what  equipment  each 
was  best  qualified  to  produce,  and  also  their 
capacity.  When  the  emergency  came  it  was 
therefore  possible  to  shift  the  major  part  of 
ovu-  Industrial  plants  into  quantity  produc- 
tion very  promptly. 

Study,  observation,  and  planning  during 
the  past  few  years  guarantees  that  our  Army 
will  be  organized  and  equipped  to  meet  any 
emergency  that  may  come,  whether  It  may  re- 
qiilre  a  modem  mechanized  force  or  horse 
cavalry  and  foot  soldiers  armed  with  the 
latest  weapons. 

Our  Government  Is  having  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  our  industrial  leaders. 
It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  in  history  such  a 


record  of  transferring  a  gigantic  industrial 
plant  from  its  usual  peacetime  work  to  pro- 
duction of  emergency  v;ar  equipment.  We 
hear  some  complaints  about  the  slowness  of 
this  transfer,  but  when  we  consider  its  magni- 
tude we  must  conclude  that  there  Is  no  occa- 
sion for  such  complaints. 

The  fact  that  the  management  of  Industry 
has  made  no  effort  to  increase  prices,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  are,  for  the  most  part,  dis- 
couraging such  Increases,  speaks  well  for  the 
good  judgment  and  patriotism  of  our  indus- 
trial leaders.  Just  because  we  have  an  emer- 
gency in  no  way  Justifies  or  makes  necessary 
any  considerable  increase  of  the  price  level. 

Modern  war  requires  large  quantities  of 
equipment  and  munitions,  and  since  we  have 
an  Industrial  plant  competent  to  produce 
unlimited  quantities  of  both,  it  is  this  plant 
that  may  go  a  long  way  toward  keeping  us  out 
of  war  and  give  us  great  influence  in  guiding 
the  world  along  the  ways  of  peace  and  coop- 
eration. 

Our  automotive  Industry  is  the  dominant 
thing  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  If  we 
can  develop  a  comparable  aviation  industry 
it  will  not  only  give  us  comfortable  and 
quick  transportation  to  all  pafts  of  the 
world  but  will  be  a  very  dominant  peace 
influence,  for  trade  and  association  make 
for  peace  among  peoples;  certain  it  is  that 
we  will  always  dedicate  everything  we  have 
to  the  ways  of  peace  and  amity. 

The  strongest  elements  in  our  national  de- 
fense are  our  artisans  and  skilled  workmen. 
These  men  and  women  have  given  an  en- 
thusiastic response  to  the  emergency  and 
are  contributing  their  skill  and  Intelligence 
to  our  effort. 

Just  now  our  public  and  private  schools 
are  putting  forth  every  effort  to  develop 
skilled  men  for  all  elements  of  Industry. 
This  should  assist  very  materially  as  an 
effort  as  Increased  production  develops,  and 
men  so  trained  will  find  useful  and  profita- 
ble employment  when  peace  comes  again,  in 
existing  plants  and  the  development  of  new 
Industries  dedicated  to  peace. 

Our  labor  leaders  are  assisting  in  this  edu- 
cational effort  as  well  as  all  other  phases 
of  our  national  defense,  another  evidence 
of  the  solidarity  of  our  efforts,  and  the 
patriotism  of  these  leaders. 

The  school  system  created  in  our  Army 
during  the  past  several  years  has  developed 
a  well-trained  officer  personnel  and  also  a 
body  of  specialists  among  the  enlisted  men. 
whose  value  will  now  be  much  appreciated. 
The  branch  schools  specializing  in  each 
separate  arm  of  the  service  have  trained 
officers  and  selected  enlisted  men  in  the 
latest  developments  In  their  branch  and 
have  carried  on  experimentation  and  testing 
of  every  suggested  improvement,  thus  con- 
tributing to  the  improved  arms  now  being 
made  and  their  tactical  handling.  Selected 
officers  and  enlisted  men  from  the  vario\is 
divisions  are  now  being  sent  to  these  schools, 
where  they  receive  Intensive  training  for  a 
few  months,  and  are  then  returned  to  their 
organizations,  where  they  In  turn  become 
Instructors  In  special  features  of  their 
training. 

The  Command  and  General  Staff  School 
at  Port  Leavenworth  has  been  open  to  se- 
lected officers  from  the  Regular  Army  and 
the  civilian  components,  with  the  result  that 
we  now  have  a  large  number  of  competent 
staff  officers,  and  most  of  the  higher  com- 
manders are  graduates  of  this  school. 

It  Is  safe  to  say  that  no  country  has  a  finer 
Army  school  system  than  have  we.  Their 
work  will  expedite  the  training  of  our  Army 
and  contribute  greatly  to  Its  efficiency. 

The  officers  of  our  Regular  Army  have  been 
carefully  selected,  educated,  and  trained  both 
In  the  classroom  and  the  field,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  senior  officers  in  war  Icself  so 
that  we  know  that  our  Army  will  be  led  by 
officers  fully  equal  to  those  of  any  other 
country. 

This  training  has  to  a  lesser  degree  been 
given  to  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard 


and  Reserve  Corps,  so  that  they  are  taking 
their  place  in  the  Army  with  confidence  and 
ability.  The  R.  O.  T.  C.  in  our  universities 
and  colleges  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
officer  personnel  in  the  civilian  compo- 
nents and  to  some  extent  the  Regular  Army, 
and  is  continuing  to  turn  out  excellent 
young  officers  each  year. 

It  is  frequently  asked,  Why  create  this 
great  Army?  Where  and  whom  are  we  go- 
ing to  fight?  These  questions  are  not  asked 
as  applied  to  cur  Navy  and  air  force,  as  most 
of  our  people  seem  to  see  and  admit  the 
necessity  of  a  strong  Navy  and  a  large  air 
force.  This  question  must  be  adequately 
answered  if  we  are  to  have  loyal  support  at 
home  and  high  morale  In  the  Army. 

The  best  answer  seems  to  be  that  teamed 
up  and  imified  into  an  efficient  fighting 
force  Is  the  best  Insurance  we  can  get  against 
getting  Into  war.  No  one  will  come  to  at- 
tack us  if  It  Is  known  that  we  have  the 
power  and  the  will  to  defend  ourselves.  It 
is  very  expensive  Insurance  but  worth  trying 
and.  If  successful,  worth  many  times  Its  cost. 
In  any  event  It  seems  Imperatively  necessary. 

There  is.  however,  a  very  definite  need  for 
a  considerable  part  of  this  army  for  garrison- 
ing the  Philippines,  Hawaii.  Alaska,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  many  new  air  and  naval 
bases  we  have  recently  acquired  for  the  pro- 
tection of  both  oior  coasts;  the  remainder  and 
by  far  the  larger  part  -vUl  be  equipped, 
trained,  and  held  ready  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency that  may  develop.  When  and  where 
this  may  be  none  can  tell,  but  ordinary  pru- 
dence dictates  that  we  be  prepared. 

We  have  embarked  on  a  great  task  and 
ara  attempting  to  do  it  in  a  very  limited  time. 
It  is  natural  that  we  become  Impatient  at 
delays,  but  when  we  consider  the  magni- 
tude of  the  effort  we  must  conclude  that  we 
are  making  commendable  progress  and  that 
with  very  few  exceptions  everyone  is  doing 
his  part. 

It  Is  not  too  early  to  give  some  thought  to 
what  happens  when  the  year  is  over  and  our 
young  men  come  home.  For  those  who  were 
employed  it  is  certain  that  their  positions  will 
be  open  for  them.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  all 
will  be  improved  physically,  and  equally  safe 
to  predict  that  a  large  percentage  will  retxu-n 
with  at  least  a  good  beginning  on  a  trade 
or  profession.  This  new  army  requires  crafts- 
men of  every  kind  to  operate  the  complicated 
equipment  with  which  It  is  armed.  Hundreds 
of  young  men  must  be  trained  for  this  special 
work,  so  those  who  are  ambitious  to  learn 
something  useful  In  civil  life  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  do  so.  Those  with  the  requi- 
site education  and  Interest  will  have  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  become  commissioned  officers.  May 
we  not  visualize  a  fine  army  for  defense  of 
our  country  If  need  be,  but  also  the  training 
of  a  million  men  for  useful  lives  and  good 
citizens  when  they  are  no  longer  required  for 
military  duty. 


Award  of  Contracts  Under  National 
Defense  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  February  18  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13),  1941 


EDITORIALS  FROM  VARIOUS  NEWSPAPERS 


Mr.  TRUMAN.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
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Appendix  of  the  Record  certain  editorials, 
one  from  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
one  from  the  Independence  Examiner,  of 
Independence,  Mo.,  and  one  from  the 
Washington  Post,  on  the  letting  of  con- 
tracts having  to  do  with  the  national 
defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Febru- 
ary 15.  1941] 

THIS    TIME,    WHY    WAIT? 

New  buildings  at  Camp  Shelby,  Miss.,  have 
already  started  to  fall  apart.  Wooden  floors 
are  buckling  and  sagging  under  the  weight 
of  stoves.  Wide  gaps  are  opening  in  wooden 
walls.  Window  frames  In  the  commanding 
general's  oQce  are  ciirllng  up,  pulling  the 
nails  with  them.  The  cost  of  camp  construc- 
tion, originally  estimated  at  $9,000,000,  has 
reached  $22,500,000. 

So  reports  a  newspaper  correspondent, 
known  to  us  as  thoroughly  reliable,  who  Is 
visiting  Ohio  guardsmen  &\,  this  southern 
camp  where  construction  work  Is  not  yet 
completed. 

Now,  maybe  the  "Jerry  building"  which 
this  correspondent  saw  at  every  turn  Is  ade- 
quately excused  by  the  necessity  of  doing  a 
big  job — nearly  16,000  tent  frames  and  other 
larger  structures,  to  house  50,000  soldiers — In 
a  great  hurry.  Maybe  It  was  necessary  to  use 
the  green  lumber  which  Is  already  warping 
out  of  shape.  Maybe  the  contractor,  work- 
ing on  a  fixed-fee  basis,  has  done  his  best  to 
hold  down  costs  to  the  Government.  We 
can't  say. 

But  similar  reports  have  come  from  other 
new  Army  camps.  And  similar  reports  came 
from  many  of  the  Army  camps  built  In  1917. 
That  time  there  was  congressional  Investi- 
gation— several  years  later — and  In  1920  the 
House  War  Expendltvues  Committee  reported 
that,  on  construction  of  the  16  National  Army 
cantonments  alone,  the  Goverrunent  had  lost 
$78,500,000  through  "waste.  Inefficiency,  and 
graft." 

This  time,  why  wait?  Senator  Tbuman,  of 
Missouri,  is  asking  for  a  Senate  investigation 
of  all  national-defense  contracts.  It  should 
be  voted.  If  nothing's  wrong,  an  Investiga- 
tion can  hurt  no  one.  But  If  there  Is  crook- 
edness or  waste  or  favoritism  In  these  billions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  contracts,  the  time  to 
expose  It  Is  right  ncjw — not  later  on,  after 
aU  the  money  has  gone. 


(From    the    Independence    Examiner,   Inde- 
pendence, Mo.] 

SENATOR     THUMAN     AND     "DEFENSE"     CONTRACTS 

When  It  was  announced  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  decided  to  build  a  great 
munitions  plant  east  of  Independence  we 
naturally  were  excited.  Tte  Idea  was  that 
the  spending  of  millions  ol  dollars  and  the 
employment  of  some  thousands  of  persons 
at  such  a  plant  would  brlrg  a  business  re- 
vival— at  least  to  the  extent  of  giving  em- 
ployment to  local  residents  who  have  been 
having  scant  work.  Of  course,  so  far,  the 
work  at  Lake  City  Is  construction  of  the 
plant.  The  wages  to  be  paid,  the  hours  to 
be  worked,  and  the  men  to  be  employed  are 
regulated,  and  the  contractcTs  do  the  hiring. 
Naturally  we  hoped  that  there  would  be  work 
for  everybody  who  wanted  to  work  and  could 
work  and  that  our  relief  and  W.  P.  A.  load 
would  be  removed. 

Distvirblng  reports  have  been  coming  from 
the  field.  Contractors  must  employ  and  pay 
according  to  instructions  from  Washington. 
Local  men  do  not  seem  to  get  first  chance 
"  at  the  work.  All  sorts  of  rumors  and  expe- 
riences are  related.  The  W.  P.  A.  and  the 
relief  continue  to  operate.  The  unemploy- 
ment situation  locally — and  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  the  same  condition  exists  at  other 


plants — is  not  Improved.  Stories  of  all  kinds 
which  may  not  be  verified  or  printed  as 
rumors  come  out  every  day. 

Senator  Harrt  S.  Truman  yesterday  out- 
lined this  situation  In  a  speech  In  the  Senate 
and  stated  a  few  details  and  asked  that  Con- 
gress appropriate  $25,000  for  the  use  of  a 
Senate  committee  to  be  appointed  to  Investi- 
gate and  report.  If  such  a  committee  is 
named.  Senator  Trxtmav  will  be  named  as 
chairman  and  go  to  work. 

Such  a  committee  could  hardly  get  going 
good  until  the  construction  is  completed  and 
the  plants  built  and  the  contractors  moved 
on.  The  situation  is  the  natural  result  of 
the  many-hesuled  management  of  defense. 
No  director  with  supreme  command  is  in 
charge.  A  two-headed  defense  program 
gives  the  usual  results — protecting  favored 
factions. 

The  Truman  move  is  welcomed,  but  we  are 
not  very  enthusiastic  about  results.  The 
money  for  this  work  has  been  appropriated 
and  the  power  placed  In  the  hands  of  the 
President. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  February 
15,  1941] 

FARMING  OUT  CONTRACTS 

Inevitably  the  defense  program  has  thrown 
a  tremendous  amount  of  work  into  the  hands 
of  a  limited  number  of  large  concerns  par- 
ticularly well  equipped  to  handle  Govern- 
ment contracts  and  build  new  facilities.  As 
a  result,  some  companies  are  "snowed  under" 
by  a  deluge  of  orders  which  cannot  be  com- 
pleted for  many  months.  Yet,  since  speed  is 
the  first  requisite  of  an  effective  defense  pro- 
gram, the  emergency  calls  for  mobilization 
of  all  our  existing;  productive  resources,  and, 
as  everybody  knows,  these  resources  are  In 
the  hands  of  the  little  fellow  as  well  as  In 
those  of  big  corporations. 

A  lesson  of  this  need  is  available  from 
Britain.  The  British  tried  to  develop  air- 
craft production  by  relying  upon  time-con- 
suming methods  of  building  new  aircraft 
factories  and  expanding  the  facilities  of  ex- 
isting factories.  Two  years  from  the  time  the 
expansion  work  was  started,  however,  none 
of  the  new  factories  had  turned  out  a  sin- 
gle finished  plane.  In  1938,  therefore,  the 
Government  began  to  insist  that  the  aircraft 
companies  share  (farm  out)  work  on  Govern- 
ment orders  with  outside  firms.  But  even 
this  system  proved  disappointing  till  a 
thorough  survey  of  existing  facilities  had 
been  made  and  the  work  of  farming  out 
systematized  so  that  bottlenecks  could  be 
avoided. 

So  in  the  United  States,  as  in  Great  Britam, 
the  defense  program  calls  for  more  intensive 
utilization  of  existing  equipment.  Experts 
assert  that  a  tremendous  amount  of  such  un- 
used equipment  Is  now  lying  idle  that  could 
be  employed  on  defense  contracts  or  opera- 
tions that  would  release  other  productive 
facilities  for  defense  work.  To  take  a  single 
instance:  an  enterprising  group  In  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  has  made  a  survey  of  local  ma- 
chine-tool equipment.  The  census  gives  a 
total  of  375  lathes  and  other  machine  tools 
said  to  be  idle  90  percent  of  the  time.  By 
pooling  these  scattered  resources,  and  utiliz- 
ing local  farm  labor  in  spare  time,  this  agri- 
cultural region  believes  it  can  make  substan- 
tial contributions  to  national  defense.  Else- 
where local  svirveys  of  a  similar  nature  are 
being  made,  while  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  is  conducting  a  productive 
facilities  census  covering  the  entire  country. 

A  very  ambitious  plan  for  organizing  the 
entire  iron  and  steel  industry  into  an  inte- 
grated production  unit  has  been  proposed  by 
Philip  Murray,  president  of  the  C.  I.  O.  and 
chairman  of  the  S.  W.  O.  C.  Despite  the  huge 
backlog  of  orders  held  by  the  large  steel  com- 
panies, Mr.  Murray  asserts  that  the  smaller 
concerns  have  a  great  deal  of  idle  equipment. 
He  estimates  that  the  Industry  could  produce 
8,900,000  more  tons  of  steel  if  it  were  or- 


ganized Into  a  single  production  xinlt.  Of 
course,  the  Murray  plan  would  encounter 
strong  opposition  from  managements  as  a 
proposal  to  regiment  industry,  yet  some 
method  has  to  be  devised  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  farming  out,  and  this  plan  at 
least  deserves  consideration.  The  plain  fact 
is  that  farming  out  is  essential  in  building 
our  defense  establishment  without  unneces- 
sary delay. 


National  Defense,  Immi^ation, 
and  So  Forth 


EXTENSION  OP  REJilARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  February  18  (leoislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13).  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  T.  D.  KEMP,  JR. 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  extremely 
timely,  interesting,  and  informative  col- 
umn by  Mr.  T.  D.  Kemp,  Jr.,  special- 
feature  writer  for  the  Charlotte  Daily 
Observer,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  in  which  he 
discusses  most  ably,  in  part,  the  lend- 
lease  bill  now  under  discussion,  the 
Anglo -Japanese  situation  in  the  Orient, 
and  Harry  Bridges,  the  sdien  Commu- 
nist whom  we  are  now  trying  to  deport; 
and.  in  conclusion,  he  deplores  the  fact 
that  large  numbers  of  aliens  are  entering 
the  United  States  at  a  time  when  several 
million  native  Americans  are  unem- 
ployed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HOW 

(By  T.  D.  Kemp,  Jr.) 

Our  Senate  starts  debate  on  the  lease-lend 
bill  and  2  weeks  may  pass  before  It  t)ecome§ 
law.  Germany  and  her  allies,  taking  no 
chances  on  waiting  until  United  States  aid 
reaches  England,  prepare  for  a  knock-out 
blow  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Orient,  and 
possibly  across  the  channel. 

That  lease-lend  bill,  with  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  House,  be  thankful,  will  pasa. 
But  In  the  meantime  you  may  expect  real 
fireworks  In  Europe  with  the  war  decided 
before  April  or  May. 

Everybody  hopes  that  a  peace  wUl  be  con- 
cluded by  summer  with  England  vlctorlovis, 
in  the  military  sence,  because  if  she  is  not  it 
surely  means  we  will  have  to  fight.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  guaranteed  "democratic"  vic- 
tory and  if  the  British  Isles  shoxild  fall,  It'a 
up  to  us  to  continue  the  war.  That  is  too 
bad,  but  we  are  in  it  so  deep  there  is  probably 
no  other  way  out. 

The  pity  is  that  you  cannot  really  destroy 
an  ideology  by  waging  war  on  it.  You  may 
stifle  it,  for  the  time  being,  but  the  surest 
way  to  make  commvmism  or  nazi-ism  endur* 
is  to  create  the  conditions  that  war  brings. 

About  all  we  can  do  now  is  pray  for  a  quick 
English  victory.  If  we  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  get  in  the  mess,  which  we  had  no 
hand  in  starting  (remember  that  we  even 
reftised  to  ratify  the  Versailles  Treaty) .  we  will 
end  up  with  a  national  debt  of  at  least 
1150,000,000,000.    And,  victorious  or  defeated. 
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we  win  be  faced  with  serious  economic  dislo- 
cation. Those  with  money  may  awaken  to 
nnd  It  practlcaUy  worthless,  and  the  great 
masses  will  surely  face  a  lowered  standard  of 
Uvlng  and  loss  of  most  of  the  social  gains 

achieved.  ^     .„_^     *    , 

Anglo-Japanese  relations  In  the  Orient  al- 
most reach  the  breaking  point,  and  o\ir  State 
Department  In  Washington  advises  all  Amer- 
icans to  get  out  of  the  Far  East  Immediately. 
The  following,  from  an  air-mail  letter  re- 
ceived yesterday  by  this  writer  from  George 
Laycock,    stationed    In    Shanghai,   describes 
conditions  existing  there  which  surely  cannot 
continue  much  longer:  "Am  very  busy  since 
we  began  evacuating  all  our  women  and  chil- 
dren.    The  last   will   sail  on   the  Cleveland 
February  15.    Japanese  soldiers  have  already 
appeared    at    the   university    gates    and    are 
waiting  there,   thtis  far  peacefully.     Condi- 
tions m  Shanghai  are  dreadful.    Bus  drivers. 
tram  employees,  and  municipal  policemen  are 
on  strike.    Rice  has  risen  to  over  $100  a  ton. 
the  highest  price  on  record.    Over  3.000  dead 
bodies  were  picked  up  from  the  city  streets 
last     month     despite     the     unusually    mild 
weather.     The   principal   streets   are   full   of 
barricades.      ECldnapings    and    robberies    are 
hourly  happenings.    A  Britisher  was  shot  and 
killed  In  a  Badlands  post  ofBce  the  other  day 
•8  he  tried  to  protect  a  Russian  from  robbers. 
The  streets  are  full  of  beggars  although  the 
city  has  opened  a  new  beggar  camp  to  care 
for  thousands.    In  the  flats  of  Hongkew  there 
are  over  17,000  German  refugees,  their  under- 
nourished bodies  easy  prey  for  disease.    The 
liospltala  are  Jammed  with  persons  suffering 
from  nutritional  diseases.     New   Year's  Eve 
the  cover  charge  In  the  best  hotels  and  res- 
taurants was  $100  a  person,  and  they  were 
Jammed  while  beggar  women  died  outside  as 
thev  suckled  their  babies." 

i^ter  reading  the  above  you  will  agree  that 
we  live  In  the  best  country  on  earth,  but  a 
weak  country  In  more  ways  than  one.  Strikes 
and  labor  disputes  continue  In  vital  defense 
Industries,  but  all  kinds  of  "red  tape"  prevent 
settlement  before  serious  damage  Is  done. 

The  west  coast  C.  I.  O.  leader  and  agitator, 
Harry  Bridges,  continues  his  "energetic  radi- 
calism" while  Attorney  General  Jackson  or- 
ders new  deportation  proceedings  started 
against  him.  The  new  trial  will  start  in  San 
Francisco  March  31. 

Mr.  Bridges  Is  an  Australian,  and  any  other 
important  country  wanting  to  get  rid  of  him 
would  serve  him  with  deportation  papers, 
give  him  a  week  or  10  days  in  which  to  get 
out.     That's  all  there  would  be  to  It. 

Here  In  this  country  we  still  welcome  aliens 
with  open  arms,  evidently  blindly  believing 
that  we  still  have  room  here  for  all  those 
unwanted  In  other  countries. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  Wednesday 
that  "more  than  4.000  refugees  a  month — 
mostly  Jews — are  now  pouring  Into  the 
United  States  with  the  hope  of  finding  free- 
dom as  American  citizens." 

Since  last  July  more  than  32,000  Immigrant 
▼isas  have  been  Issued  and.  despite  the  war, 
"they  are  arriving  in  a  steady,  never-dimin- 
ishing stream."  Nearly  600.000  applications 
for  visas  are  now  on  file  In  American  con- 
sulates throughout  Europe.  300,000  requests — 
mostly  from  Jews — in  Germany  alone. 

You  feel  sorry  for  these  people — victims  of 
persecution  In  their  own  countries.  But  un- 
less something  is  done  to  stop  their  flow  to 
this  Nation  we  will  soon  have  a  real  problem 
on  otir  hands. 

Prom  the  time  Columbus  discovered  Amer- 
ica up  to  the  turn  of  this  century,  there  was 
plenty  of  free  land,  free  timber,  free  food. 
But  all  that  has  changed.  Our  cities  have 
become  overcrowded.  Our  plantations  have 
been  broken  up  Into  hundreds  of  little  farms, 
few  of  those  farmers- scarcely  able  to  make 
more  than  a  living. 

We  are  told  that  this  alien  or  that  was  a 
•great  German  writer"  or  a  "great  French 
llberai"  and.  therefore,  should  be  welcomed 


here.  But  you  will  find,  upon  examination, 
that  few  of  them  embrace  American  ideals  and 
their  temporary  love  of  democracy  la  for  the 
sake  of  convenience. 

There  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  Prance, 
too.  During  recent  years  that  nation  wel- 
comed political  and  religious  refugees.  Her 
Immigration  bars  were  let  down.  They  flocked 
there  by  the  thousands— from  Germany,  from 
Spain,  from  Italy.  France  became  the  great 
"liberal"  state.  And  her  decay  was  rapid. 
Today,  according  to  the  Associated  Press,  the 
American  consulates  In  unoccupied  France 
alone  have  over  200,000  applications  for 
American  visas  on  file. 

Diffictilt  to  understand  Just  what  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Ickes  and  some  other  of 
ovir  political  leaders  think  they  have  to  gain 
from  this  foolish  pQlicy. 


The  St  Lawrence  Folly 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  February  18.  1941 


ARTICLE   FROM  THE  LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS  JOURNAL 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  advocate  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project  are  ignoring  the  best  interest  of 
the  workingman  who  toils  daily  to  keep 
America's  railroads  functioning  at  top 
speed.  Regardless  of  weather,  railroad 
employees  are  constantly  on  the  job  and 
are  noted  for  their  loyalty  and  service. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers represents  thousands  of  "men 
behind  the  throttle"  whose  very  occupa- 
tion requires  alertness  and  keen  vision. 
Through  their  organization  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  opposes 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  because 
it  is  recognized  in  its  true  light  as  the 
politicians'  golden  dream  and  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  hideous  nightmare. 

The  following  article  from  the  Loco- 
motive Engineers  Journal,  February 
1941,  gives  the  views  of  the  organization 
on  the  subject: 

[From  the  Locomotive  Engineers  Journal  of 
February  1941] 

A  MESSAGE 

To  the  Membership: 

Those  advocating  the  spending  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers*  money 
for  the  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
waterway  and  power  scheme  masked  under 
the  guise  of  a  national-defense  measure 
should  give  serious  consideration  to  numer- 
ous pertinent  factors  Involved. 

Foremost  Is  the  fact  that  It  will  take  many 
precious  years  to  complete  this  vast  project, 
which  would  undoubtedly  make  It  tpo  late  to 
be  of  any  value  In  the  present  emergency. 

Construction  of  this  mammoth  experiment 
would  divert  men.  essential  defense  materials, 
and  enormous  sums  of  money  from  under- 
takings necessary  to  the  Immediate  advance- 
ment of  a  most  urgent  rearmament  program. 
Time.  men.  materials,  and  money  are  our  most 
valuable  weapons  In  this  race  to  preserve  de- 
mocracy. 


Located  In  the  cold  North,  the  waterway 
would  be  ice-bound  and  unnavlgable  nearly 
5  months  of  each  year.  This  project  also 
covers  territories  that  are  already  adequately 
served  by  rail  facilities  on  both  the  Canadian 
and  American  sides  of  the  border. 

American  and  Canadian  ships  and  railroads 
and  their  employees  would  suffer  through  this 
diversion  of  cargoes  to  foreign  ships  using  the 
waterway.  Foreign  ships  and  foreign  crews 
would  deliver  and  take  from  lake  ports  goods 
which  are  now  handled  by  American  and 
Canadian  equipment  and  labor. 

It  is  diflacult  to  estimate  the  financial  loss 
that  would  come  to  the  railroads,  which  now 
pay  approximately  $1,000,000  per  day  In 
taxes,  and  also  to  railroad  workers — who  are 
also  large  taxpayers — who  wovUd  lose  their 
Jobs  through  this  scheme. 

As  to  power,  present  reports  Indicate  that 
there  Is  a  great  excess  of  available  power  over 
demands,  but  even  If  robust  defense  needs 
should  require  additional  power  It  can  be 
produced  more  quickly,  more  cheaply,  and 
more  strategically  by  steam.  The  advocates 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  project  admit  that  power 
cannot  be  developed  at  the  plant  proposed 
for  at  least  5  years.  Economic  and  engineer- 
ing authorities  agree  that  adequate  steam- 
power  plants  to  meet  any  contemplated  de- 
mands could  be  put  in  service  In  a  compara- 
tively short  time  and  cost  the  taxpayers  less 
than  half  as  much  as  the  St.  Lawrence 
scheme.  If  produced  by  steam,  the  supply 
of  power  would  be  scattered  where  needed 
Instead  of  concentrated  In  a  vulnerable  mass 
of  dams  and  waterways. 

If  steam  plants  are  constructed.  It  will 
mean  work  for  coal  miners  and  all  employees 
of  railroads  engaged  in  transporting  the  coal 
and  for  the  labor  handling  It  at  the  plants. 
This  work  would  continue  as  long  as  the 
plants  are  In  operation  and  result  In  a  benefit 
to  the  many  and  not  the  few. 

If  the  St.  Lawrence  project  Is  constructed. 
It  win  mean  that  every  taxpayer  In  each  State 
of  the  United  States  and  In  all  the  Provinces 
of  Canada  will  be  called  upon  to  raise  the 
Immense  amount  required  for  this  scheme. 
In  other  words,  you.  yourself,  would  pay  for 
what  may  be  called  the  St.  Lawrence  folly. 
Yours  fraternally, 

Paui.  M.  Smith,  Editor. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  February  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13).  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HAROLD  D.  SMITH 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Hon.  Harold  D.  Smith,  Director 
of  the  Budget,  at  the  southwide  confer- 
ence on  the  national-defense  program 
and  State  finance  at  the  University  of 
Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  on  January 
31,  1941.  Jhe  address  is  entitled  "Na- 
tional Defense  Spending:  1940  and  Be- 
yond." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


-> 
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A  professor  of  astronomy  was  reported  In 
the  newspapers  to  have  presented  a  scientific 
computation  according  to  which  the  earth 
would  btirst  after  a  billion  years.  A  reader 
who  was  greatly  alarmed  w>nt  to  see  the  pro- 
fessor, and  asked  him  woether  the  report 
were  really  true.  "No."  answered  the  pro- 
fessor, "I  said  the  earth  will  burst  after  a 
trillion  years,"  whereupon  the  visitor  sighed 
with  great  relief  and  left  imafrald. 

This  story  may  Indicate  that  we  are  be- 
coming socAewhat  conditioned  to  budgetary 
figures  in  billions  of  dollars.  Yet,  there  are 
many  ajxistles  of  gloom  who  see  In  these  large 
figures  the  end  of  everything.  Fortunately 
for  us,  their  predictions  as  to  time  are  as 
Indefinite  as  those  of  the  professor  of  as- 
tronomy. 

In  this  country,  where  bigness  is  wor- 
shipped universally,  it  may  seem  relevant 
to  point  out  that  no  ctonis  of  rejoicing 
greeted  the  announcement  of  the  largest 
Federal  Budget  In  our  history  save  one.  We 
are  a  very  inconsistent  people. 

The  Federal  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1942 
presents  estimated  expenditures  of  $17,500,- 
000.000,  of  which  $10,800.COO,000,  or  62  per- 
cent, are  for  national  defense.  The  total 
defense  program,  which  was  Initiated  In  June 
1940,  amounts  to  $28.500.0CO,000.  This  Is  the 
sum  of  all  appropriations  for  defense  enacted 
by  Congress  since  June  1940  plus  those  re- 
quested by  the  President  up  to  the  present 
date. 

THI  DEFENSE  PF.OGRAM 

These  billions  for  defense'  can  be  better  un- 
derstood when  translated  Into  the  work  to  be 
done.  Twenty-eight  and  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars Is  the  cost  of  equipping,  maintaining,  and 
training  an  army  of  1.400,000  men.  This  army 
Is  being  equipped  with  the  most  modem  de- 
vices of  motorized  and  mechanical  warfare. 
The  Navy  program  provides  for  the  construc- 
tion of  370  naval  vessels — a  total  of  2,400.000 
tons.  We  started  In  June  1940  with  380  naval 
▼essels,  representing  a  tonnage  of  1,250,000. 
The  naval  personnel  will  be  doubled.  The 
cost  of  the  air  force  Is  estimated  to  be  $3,300,- 
000,000.  exclusive  of  the  Investment  In  air- 
plane factories. 

These  are  not  the  total  costs.  The  program 
to  still  in  process  of  development  and  addi- 
tional appropriations  will  become  necessary. 
Furthermore  these  estimates  do  not  Include 
the  aid  to  Great  Britain  which  has  become  a 
part  of  our  defense  program.  Therefore  the 
total  defense  cost  will  substantially  surpass 
the  $28,500,000,000  expenditure  now  contem- 
plated. 

The  present  defense  prc^am  compares  in 
dollars  with  our  direct  opendltures  during 
World  Nar  No.  1.  It  can  also  be  said  that  the 
estimated  cost  of  our  defense  program  Is  com- 
parable to  the  total  Germt.n  armament  costs 
of  the  years  1933  to  the  beginning  of  World 
War  No.  2,  although  the  comparison  of  a  Ger- 
man defense  mark  with  an  American  defense 
dollar  Is  open  to  question. 

The  defense  effort  may  be  measured  and 
compared  not  only  In  absolute  figures  but 
also  In  Its  relation  to  total  economic  activi- 
ties, which  are  customarily  expressed  in  esti- 
mates of  national  Income.  In  the  year  1940. 
defense  expenditures  were  about  2.5  percent 
of  the  national  Income.  If  defense  expendi- 
tures and  defense  export  shcu'd  reach  $15.- 
000,000.000  m  the  fiscal  year  1942.  and  if  the 
national  income  wiU  have  risen  to  $90.- 
000,000,000.  then  the  total  defense  effort  will 
absorb  16,7  percent  of  the  national  Income 
of  that  year.  This  compares  with  war  ex- 
penditures of  25  percent  of  the  national  in- 
come in  the  year  1918.  It  should  be  noted 
that  only  the  German  and  Russian  armament 
programs  absorbed  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  national  Income  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  Prance  did  not  spend  more  than 
5  percent  of  her  national  Income  for  defense 
In  1938,  while  Canada  spent  less  than  1  per- 


cent. (Studenski,  Paul.  Armament  Expendl- 
ttires  in  Principal  Countries.  To  be  published 
in  the  Annals,  March  1941.) 

The  composition  of  the  defense  program 
reflects  the  present  International  situation 
and  the  techniques  of  modern  warfare.  This 
can  be  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the 
nature  of  present  defense  costs  with  those  of 
World  War  No.    1. 

(1)  The  estimated  expenditures  for  the 
Navy  constitute  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
total  present  program.  During  World  War 
No.  1,  the  cost  amounted  to  less  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  total.  This  reflects  a  historical 
situation  In  which  for  the  first  time  In  250 
years  the  British  rule  of  the  seven  seas  has 
been  serlotisly  challenged. 

(2)  The  expenditures  for  soldiers'  pay. 
which  were  14  percent  of  the  World  War  No, 
1  expenses,  are  now  estimated  to  be  9  per- 
cent of  the  present  program.  The  ratio  of 
outlays  for  material  has  increased  corre- 
spondingly. 

(3)  Almost  $2,000,000,000.  or  7  percent  of 
the  present  program,  are  being  spent  for  ex- 
pansion of  indtistrial -defense  plants.  This 
sum  represents  only  the  amounts  which 
appear  In  the  Budget,  and  not  the  loans 
granted  by  the  R.  F.  C.  and  Its  varlotis  sub- 
sidiary Government  finance  corporations. 
The  Government  flnanced  some  of  the  vital 
defense  plants,  as,  for  Instance,  Muscle 
Shoals,  during  World  War  No.  1.  But  today 
Goverrunent  flnanclng  of  private-plant  ex- 
pansion piays  a  far  more  significant  role. 

The  declining  portion  of  the  whole  cost  of 
defense  absorbed  by  soldiers'  pay.  the  In- 
creased portion  absorbed  by  materiel,  espe- 
cially by  mechanical  equipment,  and  the 
increased  outlays  for  defense  industries — all 
reflect  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  technique  of  modem  warfare  during  the 
last  two  decades. 

When  I  spoke  of  the  present  program  I  was 
referring  to  the  appropriations  enacted  and 
recommended  for  national  defense.  Out  of 
the  total  twenty-eight  and  one-half  billion 
dollars,  only  one  and  three-fourths  billion 
dollars  were  actually  spent  up  to  December 
31,  1940.  The  President  said.  In  his  message 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  that  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  progress  made  so  far.  The 
expendittires,  however,  understate  the  actual 
progress  made  In  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
gram. By  the  end  of  December  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  other  departments  had  awarded 
defense  contracts  for  $11,000,000,000.  It  can 
be  expected  that  delivery  and  actual  expendi- 
tures will  be  stepped  up  in  the  coming 
months. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  strikes  me  as 
of  more  significance  than  the  actual  figures. 

For  most  of  us  in  our  individual  lives  the 
problem  has  been  to  get  more  money.  We 
never  had  to  worry  over  the  possibility  that 
more  money  might  fall  to  give  us  the  goods 
and  services  which  we  desired.  Yet  some- 
thing like  this  is  true  today  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  has  appropriations  which 
stagger  the  mind  and  yet  finds  itself  unable 
to  go  into  the  market  place  and  buy  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  goods  and  services  which  it 
needs.  Appropriations  outrun  production 
and  leap  into  the  future.  But  we  must  have 
appropriations  In  order  to  authorize  the  work 
to  be  done  and  to  permit  businessmen  to 
prepare  the  facilities  of  future  production. 
The  need  is  for  plant  capacity  and  the  mar- 
shaling of  all  the  factors  of  production. 

This  Is  the  point  where  the  work  of  the 
Defense  Commission  and  of  the  newly  cre- 
ated Office  of  Production  Management  be- 
comes essential  for  progress  in  the  defense 
effort.  It  is  the  task  of  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management  to  see  that  capital, 
management,  and  labor  cooperate  to  the  ut- 
most in  expanding  and  utilizing  our  pro- 
ductive capacities  in  national  defense. 

In  this  effort  the  States  may  play  an  im- 
portant role.   It  is  quite  understandable  that 


the  defense  contracts  were  placed  first  with 
the  large  firms  which  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion in  their  respective  lines  of  production. 
These  larger  firms  are  working  now  at  full 
capacity,  while  many  small  and  middle-sized 
shops  scattered  all  around  the  country  stlU 
have  Idle  capacity.  The  policy  of  tising  large 
organizations  first  has  also  resulted  In  con- 
centration of  the  orders  in  the  main  indus- 
trial regions. 

A  number  of  States  have  taken  the  Initia- 
tive in  surveying  their  available  Industrial 
cnpaclty.  If  more  use  can  be  made  of  small 
and  scattered  facilities,  it  may  be  possible  to 
break  some  of  the  production  bottlenecks 
and  to  extend  the  area  stimulated  by  defense 
orders.  The  concentration  of  defense  pro- 
duction will  also  aggravate  the  difficulties  of 
post-defense  adjustment  and  should  be 
avoided,  if  it  can  be  avoided  without  Impair- 
ing defense  progress. 

Significant  Indirect  assistance  to  the  de- 
fense program  can  be  given  by  those  who 
are  concerned  with  budget  making  on  the 
State  and  local  levels  of  government.  It  is 
essential  to  postpone  all  those  Government 
expenditures  which  might  compete  directly 
with  defense  production  for  labor,  material, 
or  productive  facilities. 

The  Federal  Budget  has  been  scrutinized 
from  this  aspect,  and  the  President  recom- 
mended to  Congress  a  drastic  ctirtallment  in 
public  works  for  this  very  reason. 

The  President,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
equally  emphatic  in  his  determination  not 
to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  general  admin- 
istration by  excessive  cuts.  He  also  Insists 
on  the  continuation  of  social  services  which 
he  regards  as  essential  for  a  workable  de- 
mocracy. He  considers  that  an  efficient  ad- 
ministration and  a  continuation  or  even  ex- 
tension of  social  services  are  vital  to  a  total 
defense  program.  The  President  recom- 
mended enactment  of  the  extension  of  cov- 
erage In  social-security  legislation.  Those 
who  wonder  whether  this  is  the  proper  time 
for  such  a  move  from  a  fiscal  point  of  view 
should  be  reminded  that  the  extension  of 
soclal-sectirlty  coverage  increases  the  cash 
receipts  of  the  Government  first,  while  a  net 
Increase  in  disbursements  will  occtir  many 
years  later. 

Proof  that  the  Government's  functions  can 
be  effectively  performed  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  give  economic  protection  to 
those  who  suffer  without  fault  of  their  own 
belongs  in  a  program  of  total  defense  of  a 
democracy.  In  this  double  program  of  giv- 
ing unquestioned  priority  to  defense  In  all 
Government  functions  and  In  maintaining 
and  strengthening  the  domestic  bulwarks  of 
democracy  we  can  be  successful  only  if  the 
States  and  the  local  units  of  government 
reinforce  the  Federal  policy. 

In  a  period  of  total  defense  all  govern- 
mental activities  become  related  to  the  de- 
fense effoct.  The  Defense  Commission  uses 
dally  the  statistics  of  prices,  foreign  trade, 
and  production  which  are  complied  by  the 
normal  governmental  agencies.  The  Treasury 
is  concerned  with  defense  fiiumclng.  I  can- 
not think  of  any  agency  that  did  not  shift 
the  emphasis  of  its  work  to  activities  related 
to  the  defense  effort. 

Yet  all  this  work  is  daasifled  as  non- 
defense  exi}endltures  in  the  Budget.  We 
called  nonmilitary  defense  expenditures  only 
the  costs  for  such  activities  which  would 
not  be  undertaken  at  all  in  the  absence  of 
the  defense   program. 

FINANCING    THE    nOCSAM 

A  significant  change  in  the  discussion  of 
war  finance  from  1917  to  the  present  time 
has  taken  place.  In  1917,  the  economists 
were  of  one  mind  that  war  should  be 
flnanced  on  a  strict  pay-as-you-go  basis. 
The  professors  of  economics  of  47  American 
universities  signed  a  petition  to  Congress  in 
1917  urging  such  a  policy.  When  I  listened 
to    the    discussions    at    the    recent    annual 
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conferences  of  our  professional  organizations, 
I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  no  such  una- 
nimity exists  today.  The  prevailing  opinion 
was  rather  that  no  dogmatic  answer  can  be 
given  to  the  question  of  whether  borrowing 
or  taxation  is  the  best  method  of  defense 
financing.  Prevailing  opinion  is  that  both 
methods  must  be  applied  and  that  the  em- 
phasis must  be  determined  by  economic  in 
addition  to  strictly  fiscal  objectives.  These 
economic  objectives  involve  a  fiscal  policy 
designed  for  facilitating  full  use  of  our 
national  resources.  The  President  expressed 
this  thought  in  the  'Budget  message :  "The 
fiscal  policy  outlined  here  would  be  in  accord 
with  our  objective  of  financing  the  defense 
program  in  an  equitable  manner,  facilitat- 
ing full  use  of  our  national  resources,  and 
avoiding  inflationary  policies  which  would 
aggravate  the  problems  of  post-defense 
adjustment." 

The  Federal  tax  revenue  that  Is  estimated 
for  1942  will  meet  all  nondefense  expenditures 
and  in  addition  one  and  six-tenths  billion  of 
the  defense  program.  The  President  re- 
quested that  a  larger  portion  of  the  defense 
program  be  financed  by  taxation  and  urged 
new  legislation  In  that  direction. 

In  line  with  the  objectives  of  fiscal  policy 
he  recommended  first  of  all  an  Improvement 
~In  the  so-called  progressive  taxes,  which  In- 
clude Income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes.  It  :s 
tTUs  an  improvement  In  these  taxes  wcuirl 
not  produce  quick  revenue,  but  he  empha- 
sized tha  a  long-term  strengthening  of  the 
fiscal  system  Is  no  less  important  than  a  quick 
Increase  in  tax  yields  and  that  .financing  a 
part  of  the  defense  program  by  borrowing  is 
not  unsound  so  long  as  an  increase  in  future 
tax  revenues  is  assured  by  an  Improvement  in 
the  tax  system.  The  President  recommended 
In  this  context  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  problems  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
fiscal  relationships. 

The  defense  program  could  be  wholly 
financed  by  taxation  only  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment were  to  enact  a  very  drastic  sales 
tax  or  a  similar  tax  with  a  quick  yield.  Such 
a  tax  which  curtails  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  masses  Is  not  only  unjust  tut  is  also  con- 
trary to  the  objectives  of  making  full  use  of 
all  productive  forces. 

When  full  capacity  1j  being  approached, 
resort  to  extraordinary  tax  measures  may  t)e- 
come  necessary  In  order  to  prevent  inflation- 
ary developments.  We  should  be  prepared  to 
increase  the  tax  revenue  whenever  creation  of 
new  purchasing  power  tends  to  outrun  pro- 
diictlon.  Such  preparedness  requires  flexi- 
bility In  cur  fiscal  machinery.  It  is  my  per- 
sonal opinion  that  greater  flexibility  is  essen- 
tial in  a  time  when  flscal  policy  must  be 
closely  geared  to  economic  development. 

THE   FEDERAL  DEBT  AND  THE  PROBLEM   OF  FISCAL 
FRZPAtZDNESS 

The  flscal  policy  to  which  I  have  referred 
jMumes  that  part  of  the  defense  autlay  will 
be  financed  by  borrowing.  The  discussion  of 
the  debt  problem  is  very  much  obscured  by 
the  fact  that  many  people  apply  their  per- 
sonal and  often  unhappy  experiences  with 
•n  unbalanced  family  budget  to  the  public 
btidgru  of  the  Nation  They  reach  the  con- 
cltMlon  that  unbalanced  budget*  are  defl- 
nttcly  bad  Others  look  upon  the  public 
ledger*  M  at  the  balance  sheet  of  a  corpora* 
tlon  and  reach  the  conclusion  that  broaden- 
ing the  capital  basis  Is  a  symptom  of  healthy 
growth.  They  lean  toward  the  theory  that 
public  borrowing  on  capital  aecotint  Is  defi- 
nitely good. 

I  feel  we  must  get  accustomed  to  the  fact 
that  public  budgets  are  a  category  of  their 
own,  comparabfe  neither  to  the  family 
budgets  nor  to  corporate  accounts.  Capital 
Issues  of  government  bodies  are  neither  good 
nor  bad  per  se.  All  depends  on  the  circum- 
stances. And  the  circumstances  are  defined 
by  the  prevailing  economic  conditions,  by 
the   trend   in   expenditures,   by   the   simul- 


taneously enacted  tax  legislation,  and  many 
other  factors. 

Under  present  circumstances,  as  has  been 
said,  a  policy  of  borrowing  has  its  merits  be- 
cause the  creation  of  new  purchasirg  power 
stimulates  a  high  level  of  production  for 
civilian  consumption  on  top  of  defense  pro- 
duction, as  long  as  imused  resources  are 
available  Borrowing  In  the  Initial  period 
likewise  makes  it  possible  to  avoid,  or  at  least 
to  delay,  the  drastic  tax  policy  that  would 
be  necessary  If  revenues  were  to  be  collected 
as  quickly  as  defense  money  is  spent.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  sincere  people  inside 
and  outsldp  the  administration  look  with 
concern  upon  the  Increasing  debt. 

The  debt  of  the  Federal  Government 
amounted  to  not  much  more  than  81,000.000.- 
000  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  World  War. 
That  war  was  financed  by  borrowing  $24,- 
OOC.000,000.  Over  one-third  of  this  debt  had 
been  paid  off  by  December  1930.  The  war 
against  the  depression  was  again  financed  by 
debt,  as  are  all  wars.  The  debt  rose  once 
more  by  $27,000,000,000  up  to  June  1940,  and 
passed  the  $45,000,000,000  level  last  Decem- 
ber. To  the  first  World  War  debt  and  the 
depression  debt  must  now  be  added  the  pre- 
paredness debt.  Now  we  must  ask  ourselves 
whether  this  further  increase  in  debt  has 
undermined  our  fiscal  capacity — namely,  ovir 
ability  to  resort  to  borrowing  in  case  of  new 
national  emergencies.  Do  we  not  by  our 
methods  of  financing  military  preparedness 
undermine  our  fiscal  preparedness?  This 
question  deserves  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration. 

The  debt  problem  must  be  approached  from 
two  quite  different  aspects:  First,  one  must 
ask  to  what  extent  the  debt  Impairs  the  fiscal 
capacity  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
fiscal  Importance  of  the  debt  is  measured  by 
intsrest  charges.  The  Interest  on  the  present 
Federal  debt  amounts  to  $1,100,000,000  in 
1941;  It  was  $742,000,000  in  the  flscal 
year  1933.  In  the  samt  period  the  national 
income  rose  from  a  level  of  $42,000,000,000  to 
about  $72,000,000,000.  The  Increase  In  debt 
and  the  decrease  in  interest  rates  resulted  in 
a  net  increase  In  Interest  of  $360,000,000, 
while  the  national  Income  Increased  by 
$30,000,000,000. 

Borrowing  in  these  8  years  has  been  used 
not  only  to  swell  purchasing  power  in  the 
hands  of  people  who  otherwise  would  have 
been  unemployed  or  in  distress;  it  has  also 
been  used  to  save  the  home  owner  and  the 
farmer  from  the  loss  of  their  Indebted  prop- 
erty; it  has  been  used  to  safeguard  the  credit 
and  Insurance  systems  from  collapse. 

It  is  i-ardly  conceivable  how  low  the  fiscal 
capacity  of  the  Nation  would  be  today  If  the 
administration  had  not  embarked  on  Its  ac- 
tive recovery  program  of  the  last  8  years.  The 
Increase  in  interest  charges  of  $360,000,000  is 
negligible.  Indeed,  compared  to  the  increase  in 
national  Income.  As  national  income  in- 
creases, tax  capacity  Increases  at  a  greater 
rate. 

The  same  consideration  applies  to  the  pres- 
ent defense  financing.  The  national  Income 
was  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  about 
$11jOOO.OOOajOO  in  the  period  from  Jantiary 
until  June  940.  at  which  time  the  present 
Oeteaae  program  began.  If  the  whole  defense 
program  had  ueen  financed  and  were  to  be 
ftirther  financed  on  a  .  ay-as«]rou-go  basis, 
resort  would  have  to  be  made  to  restrictive 
taxation.  Such  a  financial  policy  would 
largely  divert  resources  from  civilian  to  mili- 
tary use.  The  national  income  would  not 
rise  substantially.  It  Is  a  wiser  policy  to 
mobilize  as  many  of  the  Idle  resources  as  pos- 
sible. In  general,  economists  agree  that  we 
can  reach  a  national  income  of  890.000,000,000 
in  the  fiscal  year  1942 — about  $20,000,000,000 
above  the  national  Income  before  the  start 
of  the  defense  program.  Each  ten  billion 
additional  Income  adds  more  tlun  $2,000,000,- 
000  to  taxpayers'  liabilities  under  the  present 


tax  system.  No  method  Is  more  effective  In 
raising  the  financial  potential  of  the  country 
than  measures  which  raise  the  national  in- 
come. These  increased  tax  liabilities  will  be 
transformed  into  collections  only  after  a  con- 
siderable time  lag,  which  explains  the  need 
for  a  part  of  the  borrowing  in  the  meantime. 
Furthermore,  as  I  have  indicated,  the  Presi- 
dent has  recommended  making  the  rates  of 
our  progressive  taxes  fully  effective  and  plug- 
ging the  so-called  loopholes.  Borrowing  now. 
coupled  with  Improving  the  tax  system,  adds 
mucl  more  to  fiscal  preparedness  than  such 
a  policy  costs  In  terms  of  Interest  charges. 

The  problem  has,  however,  a  second  aspect. 
It  is  said  that  the  amount  of  Government 
securities  In  circulation  is  so  large  that  the 
market  for  the  placement  of  future  issues 
is  limited.  With  respect  to  the  past,  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  Government 
Issues  have  been  practically  the  only  secu- 
rities available  for  many  types  of  Investors. 
Six  and  a  half  billion  dollars'  worth  of  public 
securities,  or  23  percent  of  the  Federal  secu- 
rities Issued  and  guaranteed  since  1933,  are 
held  by  various  Federal  agencies  and  trust 
funds.  This  portion  of  the  debt  did  not 
have  to  be  placed  on  the  market.  Sixty-six 
percent  of  the  Federal  securities  Issued  since 
1933  are  held  by  banks,  insurance  corpora- 
tions, and  other  financial  Institutions. 
These  institutions  would  have  run  into  seri- 
ous difficulties  If  they  had  not  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  Invest  In  Federal  bonds,  in 
view  of  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  other 
issues.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
were  years  during  which  the  State  and  local 
debt  Increased  but  little,  partly  because  many 
local  Improvements  were  financed  directly 
or  Indirectly  by  the  Federal  Government. 
There  was  also  only  a  very  limited  supply  of 
private  Issues,  partly  because  of  low  invest- 
ment activity  In  private  business,  partly  be- 
cause a  large  portion  of  the  business  invest- 
ment was  internally  financed  out  of  business 
funds. 

Even  the  present  increase  in  business 
activities  has  not  yet  resulted  in  any  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  private  corporate  Issues; 
nor  can  State  and  local  governments  be  ex- 
pected to  borrow  heavily  In  the  near  future. 
It  therefore  appears  that  Federal  Issues  will 
dominate  the  supply  of  securities.  This  will 
be  especially  true  if  private  building  activi- 
ties are  curtailed  by  a  scarcity  of  labor  or 
material.  The  demand  for  Investment  op- 
portunities, on  the  other  hand,  will  Increase 
further  because  the  amount  of  Individual 
and  business  savings  will  Increase  more  than 
proportionately  to  the  rise  in  incomes.  At 
a  high  level  of  national  Income  the  annual 
Increase  in  Government  trust  funds,  in  sav- 
ings-bank deposits,  and  life-insurance  re- 
serves may  amount  to  between  five  and  seven 
billion  dollars. 

Thus,  even  though  new  corporate  Issues 
were  to  expand  unexpectedly,  there  woiild 
be  this  tremendous  institutional  demand  of 
the  Nation's  savings  for  Government  Issues 
or  guaranteed  obligations.  It  will  further- 
more be  possible  to  place  a  large  amount  of 
bonds  With  nonfiscal  corporations  and  In- 
dividuals. They  absorbed  11  percent  of  the 
total  public  Issues  between  1933  and  1940, 
This  market  for  the  placement  of  securities 
has  hardly  been  tapped  Again  we  can  say 
that  a  high  level  of  income  is  the  mo;<t  im- 
portant requisite  for  the  placement  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds.  It  can  thus  be  concluded 
that.  In  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  Federal 
bonds  Issued  during  the  last  decade.  It  will 
not  be  difficult  to  place  further  equally  large 
amounts  in  the  future.  I  hope  this  will  not 
become  necessary,  but  we  should  not  under- 
estimate the  financial  resoxu'ces  which  can 
be  mobilized  If  need  arises. 

From  the  aspect  of  public  finance  as  well 
as  that  of  private  finance,  I  think  we  can 
agree  that  this  country  is  fully  prepared  to 
meet  whatever  fiscal  contingency  may  arise. 
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Thoee  who  speak  of  our  fiscal  policy  as  lead- 
ing to  national  bankruptcy  are  talking  sheer 
nonsense.  Those  who  say  that  this  country 
Is  not  fiscally  prepared  fail  to  read  the  bal- 
ance sheet  of  the  richest  nation  on  earth. 

THE     PROBLEM     OF     POST-DEFENSE     ADJUSTMENT 

The  defense  effort  results  in  tremendously 
Increased  activtties  and  will  lead  to  full  use 
of  our  resources.  It  will  once  again  make  us 
conscious  of  our  potentialities,  and  It  may 
serve  as  a  test  of  our  ability  to  organize  and 
direct  a  united  national  effort.  We  would  all 
prefer  if  such  an  effort  could  be  directed  to- 
ward peaceful  objectives.  But  a  critical  world 
situation  has  compelled  us  to  devote  all  our 
efforts  toward  the  defense  of  our  existence 
and  our  way  of  life. 

The  defense  effort  Is  certainly  no  paradise 
for  New  Deal  economists.  One  journalist  has 
Intimated  that  It  is.  It  will  not  solve  any  of 
our  grave  economic  dlfflcxiltles;  quite  the  con- 
trary, these  difficulties  may  reappear  In  an 
aggravated  form  in  the  i}ost-defense  period. 
In  spite  of  the  urgency  of  all  defense  work,  we 
cannot  begin  too  early  to  draw  up  plans  for 
the  Inevitable  post-defense  adjustment.  And 
here  again  we  must  rely  on  the  collaboration 
of  all  levels  of  government. 

If  we  are  not  prepared  to  meet  whatever 
difficulties  may  arise  in  the  post-defense  pe- 
riod, we  may  successfully  defend  democracy 
now  and  lose  it  then.  A  vital  democracy  will 
master  both  tasks — an  effective  organization 
for  defense,  as  well  as  a  successful  transition 
to  post-defease  adjustment.  To  achieve  this 
In  a  democratic  way  will  mark  the  final  vic- 
tory over  totalite'-lan  methods. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 
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OF  coNNXcncxrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  February  18.  1941 


AR'nCLE     FROM     BRIDGEPORT     (CONN.) 
HERALD 


Mr.    KOPPLEMANN.      Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  given  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  ask  permission  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  following  article  from  the 
Bridgeport  Herald  reporting  on  various 
phases  of  the  investigation  of  Hartford 
life-insurance  companies  by  the  Tem- 
porary National  Economic  Committee: 
(From  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald) 
Vmotra  Deals  bt  Haxtford  Imsuramce  Bnx 
Owovr  Beat — ^Pbobe  Baked  National  Hook- 
up AOAiirvT  MEASxntE 

WAsiiufcToif.— How  the  so-called  Hartford 
group  of  life-Insurance  companies  defeated 
the  legislation  for  savings-bank  Insurance  in 
the  Connecticut  Legislature  in  1937  Is  graph- 
ically revealed  in  the  published  bearings  of 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Commit- 
tee. 

The  examination  of  the  T.  N.  E.  C,  better 
known  as  the  monopoly  committee,  into  the 
widespread  and  highly  efficient  lobby  of  the 
insurance  Interests,  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  lurid  and  sensational  chapters  In  the 
committee's  probe  into  the  subsurface  op- 
erations of  America's  enormous  life-insurance 
industry. 


The  sworn  testimony  shows  the  great  In- 
sxu-ance  corporations  marched  together, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  war  upon  legis- 
lation which  they  believe  inimical  to  their 
welfare,  Just  as  they  are  shown  to  have 
banded  together,  despite  antitrust  laws,  in 
suppressing  competition,  fixing  imlform  rates, 
disciplining  vmruly  or  recalcitrant  members, 
and  otherwise  creating  an  Insurance  monop- 
oly in  this  country. 

The  expose  of  the  machinations  of  the  all- 
pervasive  and  all-powerful  lobby  of  the  Insvu"- 
ance  combine,  with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City  and  tentacles  reaching  into  every  Siate 
legislature  and  general  assembly  In  the  Na- 
tion, will  likely  be  of  definite  help  In  the 
forthcoming  fight  over  savings-bank  insur- 
ance in  Connecticut  to  those  supporting  Gov- 
ernor Hurley's  inaugm'al  recommendation  for 
savings-bank  Insurance  legislation. 

Armed  with  the  knowledge  of  how  the  In- 
surance master  minds  go  Into  action  when  It 
comes  to  opposing  laws  they  do  not  like,  pro- 
ponents of  the  Governor's  program  for  "over- 
the-counter"  life  policies  for  working  people 
should  be  able  to  smoke  out  and  expose  not 
only  the  Insurance  lobby  but  any  representa- 
tives of  the  Insurance  interests  within  the 
legislature  Itself,  if  such  there  be. 

Bellwether  of  the  embattled  insurance 
legions  in  the  controversy  over  the  Connecti- 
cut savings-bank  Insurance  bill  of  1937,  ac- 
cording to  testimony  and  documents,  was 
Albert  H.  Yost,  vice  president  and  general 
cc  msel  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  of  Hartford. 

With  becoming  modesty,  Mr.  Yost  admitted 
his  connection  with  the  Hartford  insurance 
lobby  and  dU  cussed  the  situation  in  Con- 
necticut wiih  great  frankness  in  communica- 
tions to  Vincent  P.  Whltsltt.  manager  and 
general  counsel  of  the  Association  of  Life  In- 
surance Presidents,  of  New  York  City. 

From  Mr.  Whltsltt,  one  of  the  principal 
witnesses  in  the  examination  of  insurance 
lobbying  activities,  Stephen  A.  GeseU,  special 
counsel  for  the  monopoly  committee,  obtained 
Illuminating  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  association  keeps  an  eagle  eye  on  sus- 
picious-looking Insurance  bills  In  every  legis- 
lature In  the  land  and  sends  its  shock  troops 
Into  action  to  defeat  them  when  deemed  nec- 
essary. 

And.  most  of  the  time,  to  Judge  from  the 
testimony,  it  is  deemed  necessary. 

While  Whltsitt's  testimony  laid  the  ground- 
work for  the  sordid  story  of  high-pressure 
lobbying,  the  most  spectacular  evidence  came 
from  the  examination  of  Robert  L.  Cooney. 
Inspector  of  agencies  for  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  In  Atlanta,  Ga. 

B4r.  Cooney '8  candid  disclosures  of  expert 
and  Buccessfvil  bill-blocking  in  the  Georgia 
Legislature  for  the  last  15  years  fairly  capti- 
vated the  committee. 

He  disclosed  an  epic  of  propaganda  and 
hidden  Influences,  on  a  par  with  the  revela- 
tions obtained  some  years  ago  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  In  Its  Investigation  of 
propaganda  by  the  utility  interesta  of  the 
country, 

Mr.  Cooney  was  an  unbltishlng  and  un- 
inhibited witness  who  saw  all.  heard  all.  knew 
all,  and  toM  all.  in  the  lobby-life  of  a  hard- 
working insiu-ance  man. 

Watchdog  for  the  insurance  comMne 
against  local  or  national  legislative  proposals 
which  It  opposes,  is  the  Association  of  Life 
Insurance  Presidents. 

Lu  Edmund  Zacber,  president  at  ths 
Travelers.  U  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  association,  along  with  the 
presidents  of  Metropolitan  Life,  Prudential, 
Equitable.  New  England  Mutual,  and  others. 

Another  committee,  about  2  years  ago, 
was  headed  by  Frazier  B.  "Vilde,  of  the  Con- 
necticut General  Life  Insurance  Co..  of  Hart- 
ford, having  for  its  purpose  a  study  of  the 
attitude  of  the  public  toward  life  Insiirance 
and  what,  if  anything,  could  be  done  about  it. 


Nothing  was  done  about  it,  apparently,  the 
committee  being  discharged  with  thanks, 
after  completing  its  survey  of  what  goes  on 
in  people's  minds  concerning  the  subject  of 
Insurance. 

As  the  association  represents  the  Industry 
as  a  whole,  it  was  brought  out  by  the  testi- 
mony, it  marshals  the  Insiirance  forces  in 
any  given  State  when  bills  deemed  undesir- 
able show  up.  leaving  the  active  lobbying  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  Insurance  agents  and 
others  on  the  firing  line 

The  association  supplies  them  with  propa- 
ganda and  information  and.  occasionally, 
sends  a  representative  to  lead  the  fight  and 
direct  operations  right  on  the  scene,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony. 

Moreover,  it  was  revealed  by  Whltsltt,  it 
even  participates  In  test  litigation  and  pays 
counsel  fees,  when  it  thinks  its  Interests  are 
Jeopardized. 

Sometimes  organized  attempts  were  made 
to  stir^p  the  policyholders  against  •'vlcloiis" 
legislation. 

Prominent  among  the  measures  high  on 
the  Insurance  Industry's  tatxx)  list.  It  was 
shown,  were  bills  to  reduce  the  Interest  rate 
on  policy  loans  and  those  to  provide  savings- 
bank  insurance. 

Confidential  memoranda  on  the  legislative 
situation  for  1937  sent  to  members  of  the 
association  noted  that  in  1937  nine  savings- 
bank  life-insurance  bills  faUed  in  seven 
States,  including  Connecticut. 

The  association  made  widespread  use  of  a 
pamphlet  on  savings-bank  insurance  In  sup- 
port of  the  opposition  to  that  form  of  insur- 
ance, written  by  Floyd  E.  De  Groat,  general 
agent  of  the  Mutual  Benefit,  in  Boston,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence,  which  Whltsltt  testi- 
fied the  association  adopted  for  Its  use. 

Concerning  the  blocking  of  the  Connecti- 
cut bill  for  savings-bank  insurance,  testimony 
by  Whltsltt  was  given  as  follows: 

"Gesxll.  Did  the  association  oppose  sav- 
ings-bank life  Insiu-ance  In  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut? 

"Whitstit.  Connecticut  is  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent State  legislatively  than  most  other 
States  in  that  It  is  quite  a  life-insurance 
center  itself.  Of  course,  we  are  on  record 
against  opposing  savings-bank  life  insurance 
there,  but  our  correspondents  are  company 
officials  and  there  are  five,  I  believe,  of  our 
member  companies  located  there.  In  the 
actual  mechanics  of  handling  the  opposition 
there  it  is  left  practically  to  the  domestic 
companies,  other  than  furnishing  them  some 
material,  memoranda  from  our  office,  which 
they  put  to  their  uses.  We  have  sent  them 
memoranda  and  possibly  the  De  Groat  ar- 
ticle— I  don't  remember  that. 

"Gesell.  But  they  carry  on  the  burden  of 
their  work  right  there  In  their  own  State. 

"WHrrsrrr.  That  is  right. 

"Gesell.  I  show  you  two  letters  from  Mr. 
Albert  H.  Yost,  vice  president  and  general 
counsel  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co..  of  Hartford.  Conn.,  dated  April  28, 
1837.  and  May  19,  1937,  addressed  to  you. 
and  ask  ycu  If  those  are  letters  which  you 
received  from  Mr.  Tost  with  respect  to  tha 
Connecticut  situation  in  1937? 

"WHrrMTT,  Quite   right, 

"OsscLL.  May  I  read  these  letters  for  rec- 
ord?   The  letter  dated  AprU  38.  1937,  sUtaa: 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  the  material 
that  accompanied  your  letter  of  AprU  20  with 
reference  to  the  savings-bank  life  insurance 
legislation  pending  In  the  general  aasemUy 
here.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  use  it  to  good 
effect. 

"  'The  companies  have  flnaUy  waked  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  bill  might  poaaibly  slip 
through  the  legislature. 

"  "We  aU  met  yesterday  in  Mr.  Brosmlth'a 
office  and  ouUlned  a  plan  of  campaign  which 
will  be  directed  particularly  at  ihe  hanHt<g 
committee  of  the  house. 
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-The  situation  here  In  Connecticut  this 
year  la  that  the  senate  is  Democratic  and  in- 
clined to  be  radical.  The  house  is  Repub- 
lican and  of  a  more  conservative  complexion. 
"  'So  far  as  I  can  And  out,  this  bill,  which 
18  a  senate  bill,  is  likely  to  be  reported  fa- 
vorably and  passed  by  the  senate. 

"  'It  so  happens  that  one  of  our  own  agents 
Is  a  member  of  the  house  banking  commit- 
tee. He  told  me  yesterday  over  the  phone 
that  while  he  had  made  no  canvass  of  the 
membership  of  the  house  committee,  from 
casual  conversations  he  had  had  with  some 
of  the  members  he  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  bill  win  not  be  recommended  favorably 
by  the  house  committee.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee,  he  told  me.  Is  open  to  argu- 
ment, and  we  are  going  to  concentrate  most 
of  our  efforts  right  there. 

"  'Because  of  these  later  developments.  I  am. 
s  little  more  optimistic  now  of  being  able 
to  defeat  the  bill  than  I  was  after  the  hear- 
ing last  week,  when  none  of  the  companies 
raised  any  protest  against  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  The  suggestions  that  you  made  to 
me  last  week  and  the  information  ^hat  you 
have  sent  will,  I  know,  be  very  helpful.' 

"Again  he  writes  on  May  19:  'Roger  B.  Hull 
called  me  up  the  other  day  •  •  •.'  Who 
is  Mr.  Hull? 

"WHtrsiTT.  He  U  the  manager  and  general 
counsel  of  the  National  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters.  It  Is  an  association  of  life- 
insurance  agents. 

"Oesell.  reading  further:  'Roger  B.  Hull 
called  me  up  the  other  day  to  find  out  the 
present  status  of  the  savings-bank  Insur- 
ance bill  In  the  Connecticut  Legislature.  I 
suspect  that  he  probably  found  out  from 
you  that  I  had  some  connection  with  the 
opposition  to  the  bill,  and  It  occurred  to  me 
that  perhaps  you  would  be  interested  to 
know  what  the  situation  Is  at  the  present 
tone  If  you  have  not  already  heard. 

"  "The  opposition,  as  I  probably  have  told 
you,  has  been  organized  since  the  first  hear- 
ing and  the  committee  headed  by  Berkley 
Cox.  whose  other  members  are  Allan  Bro- 
smlth  and  John  Thompson,  general  agent  of 
the  Connecticut  Mutual,  has  been  working 
on  the  matter.  They  have  particularly  seen 
to  It  that  somebody  has  gotten  In  toucn 
with  the  key  members  of  the  senate  and 
houc:;  committees.  The  net  result  has  been 
that  the  senate  committee  has  reported  the 
bill  favorably,  as  we  expected  they  would,  but 
we  have  found  out  that  some  of  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  committee,  particu- 
larly those  from  Hartford,  are  not  entirely 
favorable  to  the  bill,  and  there  Is  a  sllgiit 
chance  that  It  may  not  even  pass  the  Senate. 
••  The  house  committee  has  reported  un- 
favorably, and  presumably  since  the  house 
is  largely  Republican,  while  the  senate  Is 
predominantly  Democratic,  the  probabllitl23 
are  that  the  House  will  kill  the  bill.' 

"Chairman     OMahonit.  Apparently     the 
agent  on  the  House  committee  was  a  rather 
rective  member. 

"Ctexix.  That  is  what  It  would  appear  to 
be.  Mr.  Brosmlth  represents  the  Travelers. 
does  he  not? 

"WHTTsrrT.  He  Is  attorney  for  the  Travel- 
ers, and  Mr.  Cox  is  attorney  for  the  Aetna 
Life." 

The  above  correspondence  from  Yost  to 
Whltsltt.  which  was  placed  In  the  record  by 
Special  Counsel  Gesell.  contained  another 
extremely  significant  paragraph  which  was 
not  brotight  out  dtiring  the  direct  examina- 
tion. 

It  Is  particularly  pertinent  In  view  of  the 
forthright  and  vigorous  reconunendatlon  by 
Governor  Hurley  for  savings-bank  Insxirance, 
and  It  points  directly  to  the  soiorce  of  the 
opposition  which  may  be  expected  when  the 
legislative  struggle  t)egin8. 

This  Is  what  Yost  wrote  In  concluding  his 
letter  of  May  19,  1937,  to  Whltsltt: 
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"We  have  done  about  all  that  can  be  done, 
and  as  nearly  as  we  can  tell  the  bill  is  likely 
to  fall  between  the  two  houses  and  to  fall 
of  enactment  In  the  house.  Of  course.  If  It 
does,  we  shall  hear  from  it  again  2  years 
from  now,  but  sufficient  unto  the  day  Is  the 
evil  thereof.  If  and  when  that  time  comes, 
we  wlU  probably  be  in  a  better  position  to 
oppose  the  legislation  because  of  the  experi- 
ence we  have  had  this  year." 

The  2  years  have  passed  and  this  Is  1941, 
with  a  progressive  Democratic  Governor  In- 
stalled In  office  at  Hartford,  backing  a  pro- 
gram of  liberal  legislation. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  ctinnlng 
and  secret  hand  of  the  Insurance  combine 
has  been  exposed  by  the  monopoly  commit- 
tee and  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  legis- 
laton  may  find  their  experience  of  1937  more 
of  a  handicap  than  a  help. 

Other  correspondence  from  Insurance  exec- 
utives In  States  in  which  savings  bank  insur- 
ance bUls  were  pending  In  1937,  obtained 
from  the  files  of  the  Association  of  Ufe  In- 
surance Presidents,  and  introduced  as  exhibits 
at  the  hearings,  revealed  the  close  teamwork 
between  the  association  and  insurance  Inter- 
ests elsewhere  in  fighting  the  proposed 
measures. 

The  commvmlty  of  interest  between  life- 
insurance  officials  throughout  the  country  on 
this  subject  was  demonstrated  by  a  letter 
to  Whltsltt  from  Clinton  C.  White,  secretary 
of  the  Puritan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Rhode 
Island,  where  a  bill  for  savings  bank  Insurance 
also  was  defeated  In  1937. 

Although  Mr.  White  was  apparently  a  busy 
man  opposing  the  legislation  In  Rhode  Is- 
land, he  was  not  too  busy  to  give  some 
thought  to  the  situation  In  Connecticut  and 
express  the  hope  It  would  be  licked  there, 
also,  as  well  as  In  Pennsylvania,  as  he  feared 
renewed  efforts  later  to  pass  such  legislation. 
In  a  letter  to  Whltsltt.  dated  May  7.  1937, 
White  wrote: 

"I  am  particularly  pleased  that  we  were 
able  to  defeat  the  savings-bank  life-insurance 
bUl.  As  I  stated  to  Mr.  Crane  previously,  I 
am  quite  certain  there  will  be  Increased 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  next  year.  I  certainly  trust  you 
win  be  able  to  defeat  Its  adoption  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Connecticut  for  If  adopted  else- 
where It  will  surely  Influence  Its  acceptance 
in  other  States." 

In  another  letter  to  Whltsltt,  dated  March 
22.  1935.  during  a  similar  fight  over  savings 
bank  Insurance  In  Rhode  Island,  Secretary 
White,  of  Puritan  Life,  referred  to  the  fact 
that  "fortunately."  a  member  of  the  House 
Finance  Committee,  was  one  Charles  Brown, 
general  agent  of  the  Columbian  National, 
who.  said  White,  was  "naturally  opposed  to 
the  bin." 

White  said  he  had  spent  an  hour  with  him. 
going  over  the  measure  thoroughly,  and 
wrote,  "I  am  sure  he  will  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  hold  it  back." 

No  testimony  was  given  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  Rhode  Island  Insurance  Interests 
assisted  In  obtaining  the  election  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  industry  to  the  general  as- 
sembly, but  that  the  technique  was  employed 
In  Georgia  was  frankly  admitted  by  Robert  L. 
Cocney.  Inspector  of  agencies  for  New  York 
Life,  for  the  States  of  Georgia.  Florida,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  with  head- 
quarters In  Atlanta. 

Cooney  testified  he  was  a  member  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  Georgia  Under- 
writers Association  and  also  representative  In 
Georgia  of  the  Association  of  Life  Insurance 
Presidents  for  the  past  15  years. 

"Does  your  association  attempt  to  partici- 
pate In  elections  and  help  get  men  elected 
whom  you  want  to  see  in  the  legislature?" 
asked  Mr.  Gesen. 

"I  don't  know  what  others  do.  I  know  I 
do."  was  Cooney'B  prompt  and  unequivocal 
reply. 


Prom  this  voluble  and  complacent  witness 
the  Monopoly  Committee  learned  how  Influ- 
ential members  of  the  legislature  are  "enter- 
tained" by  insurance  men,  how  "smart  law- 
yers" are  singled  out  in  the  legislature  and 
handed  legal  cases,  with  consequent  fees,  by 
Insurance  flrms: 

Also  how  the  witness,  on  occasion,  contrib- 
utes to  the  campaign  expenses  of  personal 
friends  he  wants  to  see  elected  and  how  a 
newspaper  reporter,  with  access  to  the  floor 
of  the  legislature,  was  secretly  employed  to 
peddle  Information  obtained  regarding  In- 
surance bills. 

How  a  medical  examiner  for  an  Insurance 
company  who  was  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, was  threatened  with  loss  of  examina- 
tions, unless  he  withdrew  a  biU  he  had  spon- 
sored, and  how  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  a  member  of  the  legislature  through 
the  bank  with  which  he  did  business,  at  the 
solicitation  of  an  Insurance  agent. 

The  committee  also  examined  Robert  L. 
Hogg,  assistant  general  counsel  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Life  Insurance  Presidents,  on  a 
whirlwind  campaign  he  Instituted  In  Florida, 
m  1935,  against  a  premium  tax  bUl  pending 
before  the  legislature. 

In  the  course  of  It  Hogg,  according  to  the 
testimony,  utilized  a  card  Index  system  with 
respect  to  members  of  the  legislature, 
gathered  "facts"  concerning  them  so  they 
might  be  "contacted."  and  attempted  to  get 
company  agents  to  give  him  the  names  of 
policyholders  In  Florida,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  them  to  send  letters  and  wires  to 
their  representatives  In  the  lawmaking  body 
to  oppose  the  legislation. 

"Do  I  understand  your  testimony  to  be," 
asked  Gesell,  "that  you  never  did  encourage 
or  got  letters  and  telegrams  from  policy- 
holders during  the  1935  legislature  In 
Florida?" 

"HocG.  Oh.  by  no  means.  The  point  I  am 
making  Is.  I  didn't  get  authority  to  get 
enough  of  them." 

"Gesell.  But  you  did  pursue  the  practice, 
didn't  you.  of  getting  letters  and  telegrams 
from  pollcvholders?" 

"Hogg.  We  certainly  did.  What  I  wanted 
them  to  do  was.  the  company  was  to  release 
the  list  of  policyholders  in  the  State,  but  It 
was  not  done  " 

The  reason  for  opposing  savings-bank  In- 
surance was  summarized  for  the  insurance 
companies  by  Manager  Whltsltt.  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Life  Insurance  Presidents,  In  the 
following  reply  to  a  question  asked  by  Special 
Counsel  Gesell: 

"Our  executive  committee  would  prefer  not 
to  compete  with  State-subsidized  organiza- 
tions. It  has  no  objection  to  any  savings 
bank  wishing  to  write  life  Insurance.  If  It  wiU 
write  on  an  equal  basis,  equal  fee.  the  same 
taxes,  and  stand  on  Its  own  feet,  the  same  as 
a  life-insurance  company.  In  other  words, 
we  wouldn't  oppose  the  organlzattbn's  Incor- 
poration ■  of  a  new  life-insurance  company. 
It  is  a  question  of  a  State  subsidy  and  prefer- 
ential taxation." 

Records  of  the  a-ssoclatlon  placed  In  the 
hearing's  list  of  exhibits  showed  that  Travel- 
ers, Aetna,  and  Connecticut  General  Life  were 
repres3nted  at  the  organization  meeting  De- 
cember 3.  1906. 

According  to  Manager  Whltsltt.  member 
companies  pay  annual  dues  of  $100  per  year, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  contributions  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  companies  by  what  he 
termed  calls  for  contributions,  of  which  there 
were  usually  four  each  year. 

They  are  based,  he  testified,  one-half  upon 
first-year  premiums  or  ordinary  business  and 
one-half  upon  assets.  The  calls,  he  testified, 
are  prompted  by  budgetary  requirements.  In 
1938  the  association  received  $435,375,  it  was 
testified. 

Initiation    fees,    dues,    and    contributions 

from   Connecticut   life-insurance   companies 

I  to  the  association  for  the  years  1934,  1935. 
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1936.  1937,  and  1938  were  shown  to  have  been 
as  foUows : 


Company 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Travelers 

Aetna 

$12,628 
8,i43 

f,802 

2,908 
3,272 

$15,  492 
10,631 

9,352 

4,318 
6.362 

111,  794 
8,820 

e,  325 

4.462 
i436 

$17, 115 
12,556 

7,860 

6,373 
5,710 

$15,422 
11, 376 

7,183 

6,838 
5.351 

Connecticut 
Mutual 

Connecticut 
General 

Phoenix 

In  answer  to  questions  by  special  counsel, 
Whltsltt  testified  that  members  of  the  as- 
sociation are  not  bound  by  any  of  its  actions 
and  can  refuse  to  cooperate,  but  that  In  such 
a  case  the  disagreeing  member-company  pays 
its  contributions  Just  the  same.  The  only 
way  to  prevent  paying  the  pro  rata  share  is 
to  resign  from  the  association. 

Most  of  the  legislative  correspondents,  he 
declared,  are  voluntary  workers. 

Of  late  years,  he  testified,  the  association 
had  received  10,000  legislative  bnis  on  insur- 
ance per  year  to  review.  When  asked  what 
the  test  was  as  to  "objectionable"  measures, 
Whitsitt  replied: 

"Obviously  anything  that  wovild  be  to  the 
detriment  of  a  company,  I  believe,  would  also 
be  lo  the  detriment  of  the  policyholders." 


Public  Domain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  February  18  (legislatiDe  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13),  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Richard  L.  Neuberger  entitled  "Public 
Domain."  published  in  the  February  1941 
Issue  of  Survey  Graphic  and  the  Readers 
Digest  for  April. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  published  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Survey  Graphic  for  February  1941] 

Public  Domain 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

When  Jack  Yandle  lost  his  Job  driving  a 
laundry  truck  in  Portland  Oreg.,  he  and  his 
family  migrated  into  the  hinterland.  On  the 
table-ltke  top  of  Yacolt  Mountain  they  staked 
out  80  wooded  acres.  Jack  cut  down  pine 
trees,  and  he  and  his  wife  Minnie  used  a 
block  and  tackle  to  hoist  them  Into  place  for 
a  clay-chinked  log  cabin.  They  cleared  land 
and  among  the  stumps  planted  corn  and  let- 
tuce and  potatoes.  Today,  after  7  years  In 
the  wilderness,  the  Yandles  are  still  on  their 
timbered  summit.  They  have  neighbors  now, 
and  more  are  coming.  Minnie  Yandle  has 
written  a  poem  for  the  Clark  County  Sun  de- 
scribing the  efforts  of  Pioneers  on  Yacolt 
Mountain.     Here  are  two  stanzas: 

"We  are  starting  life  all  over 
In  our  little  old  log  shacks. 
Starting  from  the  vei7  bottom, 
Quite  a  load  upon  our  backs. 
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"We  are  trying  to  beat  depression. 
Some  folks  say  It  can't  be  done, 
But  we  have  the  rascal  going. 
Soon  we'll  have  him  on  the  run." 

Can  other  American  families  do  what  the 
Yandles  have  done?  Is  there  still  a  frontier 
In  our  country?  In  this  time  of  national 
emergency  what  are  the  undeveloped  land 
resources  of  the  United  States?  Can  home- 
less people  with  determination  find  places 
where  the  earth  will  respond  to  plow  and 
water  and  seed?  What  has  become  of  the 
Public  Domain,  that  vast  Federal  holding 
which  once  encompassed  three-fourths  of  the 
country's  surface? 

Today,  late  in  the  second  century  of  oiur 
national  history,  title  to  395.000,000  acres  of 
America's  land  continues  to  rest  with  the 
Government.  Virtually  all  this  enormous 
chunk  of  Federal  real  estate,  won  through 
conquest,  exploration,  and  purchase.  Is  con- 
centrated on  the  sundown  side  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide.  Half  the  land  of  the  11 
States  of  the  far  West — California.  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho.  Montana.  Nevada.  Utah, 
New  Mexico.  Arizona,  Wyoming,  and  Colo- 
rado— is  the  undisputed  property  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

In  any  Inventory  of  the  Nation's  possibil- 
ities this  Immense  wilderness  must  be  con- 
sidered. It  includes  sagebrush  flats  In  Colo- 
rado and  Nevada  that  are  measured  by  hori- 
zons rather  than  miles.  In  Oregon  and 
Washington  it  Is  a  limitless  counterpane  of 
evergreen  trees.  California's  high  uplands 
are  part  of  Its  fastnesses,  and  so  are  moun- 
tain meadows  in  Montana  and  grassy  swales 
In  Idaho.  It  stretches  all  the  way  from  the 
crags  frowning  down  on  the  Pacific  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  ramparts  which  face  the 
Great  Plains.  Its  diversity  is  strange  and 
startling.  It  takes  In  the  towering  "rain 
forests"  of  Puget  Sound  and  the  seared 
plateaus  of  Arizona.  Glacier  peaks  wrinkle 
it  In  one  State  and  mile-deep  canyons  bisect 
It  In  another.  Here  it  is  a  sloping  pasture 
where  cattle  can  feed  and  grain  might  grow, 
and  there  It  Is  a  bleak  desert  where  even  the 
rattlesnake  dies.  This  is  the  public  domain 
of  the  United  States — Uncle  Sam's  backyard, 
a  ^backyard  a  day  and  a  night  across  by 
limited  train. 

Many  generations  of  Americans  have 
underestimated  the  Inexhaustibility  of  the 
western  wilderness.  Shortly  after  the  Civil 
War  a  young  Army  lieutenant  named  George 
Warren  led  a  column  of  cavalrymen  over  the 
caked  sod  of  the  prairie.  These  blue- 
tunicked  riders  had  been  sent  by  the  War 
Department  to  find  the  American  frontier — 
the  point  beyond  which  men  could  not  col- 
onize villages  and  cultivate  farms. 

"West  of  the  ninety-seventh  meridian,"  the 
lieutenant  reported  to  his  superiors,  "It  Is 
practically  useless  to  look  at  any  time  for 
continuous  settlements  and  agricultural  con- 
quests of  the  soil." 

That  Judgment  was  made  almost  75  years 
ago.  The  line  of  the  ninety-seventh  meridian 
today  is  virtually  the  exact  center  of  the 
United  States:  It  runs  through  the  heart  of 
Kansas.  West  <jf  It  are  11  complete  States 
and  huge  sections  of  6  more.  This  region  Is 
Inhabited  by  approximately  20.000.000  people. 
It  contains  innumerable  settlements  and  at 
least  a  million  farms.  Many  of  these  farms 
produce  wheat,  apples,  alfalfa,  and  all  sorts 
of  other  crops,  nearly  2.000  miles  beyond 
where  Lieutenant  Warren  thought  agrlctil- 
ture  always  would  end. 

Men  of  Intellect  as  well  as  men  of  rifle  and 
sword  have  looked  for  the  ragged  fringe 
marking  colonization's  permanent  halt.  In 
Chicago  in  1893  Prof.  Frederick  Jackson 
Turner  read  his  great  paper  on  the  passing 
of  the  American  frontier.  The  free  land  In 
the  West  was  gone,  he  said,  and  profound 
changes  might  be  expected  In  the  affairs  of 
the  Nation.    As  he  spoke,  the  last  big  home- 


steads were  being  taken  up.  Yet  four  people 
live  in  the  far  West  now  for  each  one  who 
dwelt  there  when  Professor  Turner  presented 
his  essay.  This  migration  toward  the  setting 
sun  Is  still  under  way.  The  1940  census 
totals  show  that  while  the  national  popula- 
tion Increased  only  7  percent  In  the  decade 
Just  closed,  that  of  the  11  public-domain 
States  In  the  West  soared  more  than  t«loe 
that  much — 17  percent. 

So  today,  long  after  Lieutenant  Warren's 
troop  crossed  the  plains  and  Professor  Turner 
speculated  on  the  disappearance  nf  the  free 
land,  where  is  the  frontier  now?  In  the  year 
1940  A.  D.  Is  there  such  an  element  In  our 
national  life  as  an  American  frontier?  What 
kind  of  frontier  is  It?  Can  the  victim  of 
submarglnal  farming  conditions  elsewhere, 
the  tenement  dweller  from  the  crowded  cities 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  the  refugee 
from  the  tyrannies  of  Europe,  still  trek  west, 
and  make  a  living  off  the  soil?  How  much 
of  the  public  domain  and  other  lands  be- 
tween the  Rockies  and  the  coast  can  be  put 
to  use?  What  must  be  done  to  make  these 
lands  usable?    Who  Is  going  to  do  the  Job? 

Never  have  these  questions  been  as  perti- 
nent as  they  are  right  now.  The  whole  world 
Is  beset  with  harassed,  homeless  people. 
Where  can  they  go?  To  a  lesser  degree  the 
problem  is  shared  by  America  The  New  York 
City  planning  commission  announces  that  far 
too  many  persons  live  in  that  Jammed  me- 
tropolis. More  men  and  women  pack  the  few 
acres  of  the  Bronx  than  Inhabit  the  broad 
expanse  of  Wyoming.  New  York  Is  not  the 
only  place  stretched  by  Its  population  to  the 
snapping  point.  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  are 
bulging  beehives.  Inventors  search  for  new 
trusses  to  pile  the  East's  swarms  of  mankind 
higher  skyward — and  in  Utah  a  girl  who  won 
a  national  slogan  contest  has  Just  had  her 
first  gllmpe  of  a  three-story  building.  New 
York,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  is 
crammed  with  7,000.000  souls,  while  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  continent,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  much  greater  river,  the  Columbia,  a 
scant  10.000  live  In  the  straggling  Oregon 
town  of  Astoria. 

The  distribution  of  America's  people  re- 
sembles a  big  cake  with  most  of  the  frosting 
heaped  on  one  side.  The  combined  area  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  Is  less  than 
that  of  any  1  State  In  the  far  West,  yet 
they  have  more  Inhabitants  than  all  11  far 
Western  States  put  together. 

Despite  half  a  century  of  assurances  that 
the  frontier  Is  no  more,  beyond  the  Rockies 
space  exists  for  many  additional  famiUee. 
"With  a  reasonable  development  program.' 
says  MaJ.  Roy  F  Bessey.  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee,  "approximately  2.500,000 
new  people  can  be  absorbed  In  the  Paciflo 
Northwest  within  a  generation."  This  wotUd 
increase  the  population  of  Washingtcn.  Ore- 
gon, Idaho,  and  Montana  more  than  60  per- 
cent. It  also  would  provide  a  safety  valve  for 
population  brimming  over  in  other  regions. 

What  is  the  development  program  which 
will  give  balance  to  the  distribution  of  the 
country's  population? 

One  answer  Is  irrigation.  Most  valuable  of 
all  the  resources  In  the  public  domain  Is 
water.  Appraisal  can  be  made  of  the  timber 
in  the  public  domain  of  California  and  of  the 
alunite  in  the  public  domain  of  Utah,  but 
water  is  too  preciovjs  to  catalog.  Where  there 
Is  water  the  Federal  land  has  value.  Rain 
is  the  most  essential  ingredient  in  the  dense 
national  forests  of  the  Pacific  slope.  Moun- 
tain vallcj^s  yield  to  the  settler's  hoe  If  they 
get  enough  moisture.  But  where  water  never 
softens  the  earth,  the  public  domain  is  gaunt 
and  harsh  a  waste  land  of  cactviB  and  tumble- 
weed.  It  was  such  a  scene  that  Daniel  Web- 
ster had  In  mind  when  he  said  be  would  not 
give  a  silver  dollar  for  all  of  Oregon. 

Winter  snows  mantle  the  Cascade,  Saw- 
tooth, and  Sierra  Nevada  Mountaltu.  Gla- 
ciers form  on  the  tall  peaks.  Ravines  cleg 
with  Ice.    The  warm  winds  of  spring  bite  like 
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•team  shovels  hito  these  massive  froaen  ram- 
parts. Preehets  gurgle  out  of  the  highlands. 
Canjona  and  creek  beds  begin  to  trill  with 
falling  water.  Then  by  midsummer  the 
streams  are  a  thin  trickle  again.  The  melted 
glaciers   come  and  paaj   like   a  tidal   wave. 

But  a  dam  wedged  Into  a  mounUln  pass 
will  store  water  indefinitely,  and  canals  and 
flumes  will  carry  It  to  arid  land  many  miles 
away.  Snows  that  fell  one  year  may  nourish 
a  peach  crop  2  or  3  years  later.  This  Is 
irrigation,  started  long  ago  on  the  Nile,  used 
In  primitive  fashion  on  the  Ck)lorado  by  the 
ancient  cliff  dwellers,  and  brought  to  its  most 
scientific  development  by  engineers  working 
In  the  American  West.  Already  irrigation  has 
pushed  back  our  frontier.  Today  it  Is  still 
pushing. 

"Upon  new  irrigated  lands  rests  the 
foundation  of  the  far  West's  future  growth," 
explains  John  C.  Page.  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation.  "In  the  West  are  fo\md  our 
major  undeveloped  resoinrces.  The  West  is 
America's  elbowroom — her  room  to  grow." 

At  the  present  time  20.000.000  acres  of  land 
are  Irrigated  in  the  West.  On  this  land  a 
million  people  live.  That  much  the  frontier 
has  been  hacked  out  of  the  sagebrush.  ;^With 
the  water  available,  another  20,000.000lacres 
can  be  reclaimed.  This  is  part  of  the  frontier 
of  tomorrow.  Already  projects  to  irrigate 
2.500,000  acres  are  under  construction. 

Those  who  believe  the  American  frontier 
has  utterly  vanished  should  study  this  state- 
ment by  the  Northwest  Regional  Council, 
an  organisation  endowed  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation:  "In  the  Pacific  Northwest  there 
is  enough  land  for  150.000  new.  productive 
farms — 5000,000  acres  of  it — one-half  of 
which  can  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation.  The 
rest  requires  drainage,  stump  clearance,  more 
efficient  cropping,  or  the  conversion  of  gracing 
lands  and  pasture  into  farms.  Some  of  this 
land  is  now  being  prepared  for  settlement." 
And  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  only  part — 
although,  to  be  sure,  the  most  promising 
part — of  the  vast  public  domain  expanse 
between  the  Divide  and  the  coast. 

Ride  across  Nevada  on  the  Overland  Lim- 
ited, thread  your  automobile  up  through  the 
forests  of  the  high  Sierras,  hike  endless  miles 
on  the  rolling  plateau  above  the  Snake  River 
in  Idaho.  All  this  Is  territory  that  belongs 
to  the  Tnited  States  Oorernment.  When 
Lewis  an'5  Clark  planted  t'.ie  American  fiag 
on  the  fog-shrouded  Oregon  shore  in  1805, 
every  inch  of  land  In  that  wilderness  passed 
Into  the  possession  of  the  Government  which 
had  sent  the  explorers  westward.  Today,  a 
century  and  a  third  later,  virtually  half  the 
area  of  Oregon  is  still  In  the  same  owner- 
ship. Almost  a  hundred  years  have  gone  by 
since  Mexico  ceded  the  scorched  and  pic- 
turesque Southwest  to  the  United  States. 
but  more  than  60  percent  of  Arizona  con- 
tinues to  be  Federal  real  estate. 

What  is  the  composition  of  the  great  plot 
of  real  estate  for  which  the  Government  still 
holds  the  deed?  There  are  four  main  sub- 
dtrisions.  briefly  described  below: 

Grazing  districts  and  unappropriated  pub- 
lic land  (164.483,000  acres)  :  This  Is  where 
the  deer  and  the  antelope  play,  and  where 
half  the  country's  sheep  and  one-sixth  of 
the  cattle  get  their  forage.  For  a  while  there 
was  too  much  grazing.  The  grass  anchoring 
the  soil  was  chewed  away  and  the  range 
started  to  blow.  Water  holes  were  lapped  up. 
In  1934  Congress  enacted  the  Taylor  grazing 
law.  creating  local  boards  to  adopt  rules  and 
policies  for  the  use  of  the  range.  These 
boards  are  elected  by  the  ranchers  and  stock- 
men. On  each  board  sits  a  wildlife  repre- 
sentative recommended  by  the  respective 
State  game  commissions.  His  job  is  to  insist 
that  the  deer  and  elk  and  antelope  are  not 
entirely  crowded  out  by  domestic  animals. 

"Low  precipitation  makes  water  the  limit- 
ing factor  in  nearly  all  range  development." 
says  Earle  H.  Clapp.  Acting  Chief  of  the  For- 
est Service.    Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes 


annoimcea  that  a  series  of  small  irrigation 
projects  will  rescue  450,000  acres  from  the 
clutch  of  sagebrush  and  dust.  Some  of  this 
land  la  in  the  public  domain  and  as  much 
as  90  acres  are  often  necessary  to  feed  one 
steer.  Yet  water  can  transform  it  into  a 
picture  for  a  seed  catalog. 

National  forests  (151,897,000  acres) :  These 
magnificent  stands  of  timber  are  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  public  domain.  They 
predominate  in  California,  Idaho.  Colorado. 
Oregon,  and  Montana.  They  Include  such 
scenic  grandeur  as  Mount  Hood,  Mount 
Adams,  and  Hell's  Canyon.  They  form  the 
roof  of  the  West.  National  forests  serve  as 
a  mammoth  cistern  for  the  water  supply  of 
the  region.  "Prom  national  forest  land," 
says  President  Roosevelt,  "comes  domestic 
water  for  more  than  6,000.000  people."  This 
water  also  offers  the  prospect  of  future  Irri- 
gation undertakings  for  the  settlement  of 
thousands  of  families.  On  the  steep  slopes 
of  national  forests  originates  a  third  of 
America's  potential  hydroclectrlclty.  If  the 
trees  In  the  national  forests  were  cut  down 
indiscriminately  the  far  West  would  dry  up 
like  parchment. 

Some  cutting  of  timber  is  allowed  in  these 
forests,    but    it   is    under   close    supervision. 
The  Forest  Service  attempts  to  keep  the  cut 
In  balance  with  the  amount  of  new  growth. 
Meadows   and   broad   pastures  separate   the 
fir   and   pine   groves.     Each   year   12,350,000 
head  of  livestock  graze  in  the  forests.    Recre- 
ation Is  another  Important  aspect  of  the  na- 
tlt    al    forests.      They    are    a    lodestar    for 
campers,  fishermen,  and  hunters.    But  prin- 
cipally  the  national  forests  are  the  store- 
house of  the  West.    They  conserve  the  water 
and  power  resources  onr  which  the  West  de- 
pends for  survival — and  on  which  migrants 
to  the  West  depend  for  a  new  chance  in  life. 
Indian    lands    (52.188,000    acres) :    Arizona 
contains  more  Indian  land  than  any  other 
three   States  combined.    Next   in   rank   are 
New  Mexico  and  Montana.     The  amount  of 
Indian  acreage  in  Arizona,  contained  largely 
In  the  great  Hopi  and  Navajo  Reservations, 
is  equal  in  area  to  the  whole  State  of  Maine. 
The  white  man  has  not  left  the  finest  soil  to 
the  original  owners  of  our  country.     Indian 
land  In  many  respects  is  a  cross  section  of 
the  whole  West.    Within  the  reservations  are 
grazing  Ismds,  forests,  and  Irrigation  projects. 
A  few  Indian  irrigation  enterprises  encom- 
pass more  than  100,000  acres. 

National  parks  and  monuments  (12,888,000 
acres) :  Here  Is  the  big  public-domain  classifi- 
cation best  known  to  the  general  public.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  visited  Mount  Rainier 
and  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  and 
every  schoolboy  has  seen  them  In  pictures. 
Western  acreages  in  this  category,  too,  are 
relatively  enormous.  Yellowstone  Park  in 
Wyoming  is  sprawled  out  over  2,222,000  acres; 
the  largest  park  in  the  East,  Great  Smoky 
Mountains,  is  only  one-fifth  that  size.  Al- 
though national  forests*  may  be  tapped  for 
their  mineral,  timber,  and  hydroelectric 
wealth,  the  resources  in  national  parks  are 
barricaded  off  from  development.  They  are 
to  be  left  forever  untouched  Emphasis  in 
most  of  the  West  is  on  development,  but  the 
national  parks,  along  with  certain  primitive 
areas  in  the  forests,  will  be  rlgicly  preserved. 
The  immensity  of  these  public  holdii^s  is 
best  understood  in  comparison  with  other 
,  Federal  property.  The  Government  depart- 
ment with  which  the  average  citizen  is  most 
familiar,  the  Post  OflSce.  owns  1.361  acres  of 
land  in  all  48  States.  The  War  Depwirtment, 
with  its  military  posts  and  cantonments,  has 
title  to  only  2.584,000  acres.  The  Navy  owns 
a  mere  479,000  acres.  All  these  sum6  com- 
bined are  far  short  of  the  size  of  the  grazing 
districts  in  the  State  of  Colorado — 6,180,000 
acres. 

Land  in  the  United  States  open  to  home- 
steading  is  scattered  througlx>ut  the  Weet 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  General 
Land  OlSce.     A  settler  cannot  make  out  a 


homestead  application  uiUess  he  can  show 
that  the  site  in  question  will  support  him. 
Residence  of  3  years  is  required  to  clinch 
ownership,  although  this  is  reduced  to  1 
year  for  war  veterans.  The  homesteader 
also  must  demonstrate  that  the  land  will  be 
more  valuable  agriculturally  than  it  would 
be  for  timber  or  grazing.  Here  and  there 
on  the  Pacific  slope,  homestead  acreage  Is 
available.  However,  land  of  this  sort  is  com- 
paratively rare.  Irrigation  is  the  new 
frontier. 

Malheur  County  In  Oregon  presents  a  case 
history  of  how  reclamation  can  create  a  new 
frontier  in  the  far  West.  Malheur  County 
is  twice  as  large  as  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
Between  1920  and  1930  the  population  of 
the  county  increased  35  percent.  But  be- 
tween 1930  and  1940  the  increase  was  many 
times  that— 75.3  percent.  Irrigation  made 
the  difference.  Near  the  end  of  the  Coolld^e 
administration  the  Federal  Government 
began  construction  of  a  lofty  417-foot  dam 
on  the  Owyhee  River.  It  was  completed  in 
1932.  The  Roosevelt  administration  contin- 
ued the  Job.  Canals  and  ditches  were  dug 
and  siphons  and  flumes  constructed.  Water 
at  last  flowed  onto  the  desert. 

Letters  arrived  from  every  part  of  the 
country — ^from  Cincinnati  and  from  Boston, 
from  St.  Paul  and  from  Akron.  Settlers 
trekked  in.  They  cleared  the  sagebrush  and 
planted  clover,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets. 
Green  fields  spread  out  on  the  wasteland  like 
a  carpet  slowly  unfolding.  Water  bit  Into 
the  edge  of  the  frontier  and  dissolved  it.  In 
the  Malheur  County  town  of  Nyssa  a  $2,500,- 
000  beet-sugar  refinery  was  built.  Hundreds 
of  men  were  put  to  work.  Stores  sprang  up 
to  provide  goods  and  services  for  the  people 
cultivating  the  land.  The  county's  popu- 
lation grew  from  11,269  to  19,756. 

Here  is  Avery  Anderson,  41  years  old, 
typical  of  the  American  frontiersman  of  1940. 
After  half  a  decade  of  dry  weather,  he  and  his 
wife.  Alia,  and  their  five  children — Arthur, 
Allen,  Audrey,  Alda,  and  Arnold — quit  their 
burned-out  farm  60  miles  from  Rapid  City, 
S.  Dak.  They  arrived  In  Malheur  County  in 
1937.  All  they  had  was  $600.  But  Avery  was 
an  experienced  farmer  and  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  was  willing  to  make  him  a 
$2,000  loan.  He  bought  120  acres  of  land. 
He  cut  logs  and  trimmed  shakes  and  built  a 
house.  He  hacked  away  the  bunchgrass  and 
sagebrush  and  scooped  deep  furrows  for  the 
water  which  coursed  through  the  main  irri- 
gation canal. 

Today  Avery  Anderson's  card  in  the  files 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  Is  noted 
"current  on  payments."  He  has  22  head  of 
cattle  and  a  team  of'  horses.  His  crop  of 
alfalfa  Is  rich  and  dense.  A  kitchen  garden 
Is  bright  green  In  the  upland  sunshine.  The 
five  Anderson  children  go  to  school  with  other 
yoimgsters  whose  parents  are  living  on  this 
new  frontier.  As  far  into  the  desert  as  the 
impounded  lake  in  the  hills  will  shove  water, 
settlement  in  Malheur  County  will  keep 
progressing. 

Episodes  such  as  this,  episodes  which  are 
occurring  in  every  State  in  the  far  West, 
strengthen  a  recent  statement  by  Dr.  Carl  C. 
Taylor  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 
"■When  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  said  that 
the  end  of  our  frontier  came  along  about  1890 
he  measured  the  passage  of  the  frontier  by 
the  curve  of  homestead  entry.  Long  after 
the  peak  of  homestead  entry  had  been 
reached,  however,  population  continued  to 
move  westward  with  the  result  that  we  must 
admit  that  the  frontier  continued  to  advance 
and  has  not  stopped  advancing." 

Once  the  public  domain  of  the  United 
States  occupied  a  billion  and  a  half  acres. 
Less  than  a  third  Is  left.  More  than  280,000.- 
000  acres  were  homeeteaded.  Nearly  an  equal 
amount  was  allocated  to  various  States.  Ap- 
proximately 95,000.000  acres  were  given  in 
grants  to  railroads  so  that  they  would  extend 
the  line  of  rail  all  the  way  across  the  contl- 
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nent.  Almost  358,000,000  acres  were  sold  and 
61.000,000  were  handed  out  in  the  form  of 
military  warrants. 

"In  the  Rocky  Mountain  Spates  and  over 
on  the  Pacific  coast,"  says  Senator  Charles  L. 
McNaht,  of  Oregon,  "we  have  millions  of 
bountiful  acres  that  await  only  the  union  of 
water  with  soil  to  bring  forth  abundantly. 
The  need  Is  here  and  now  for  more  Irrigated 
land.  Fifty  thousand  families  have  recently 
migrated  westward.  I  favor  expediting  and 
expanding  reclamation — not  only  as  a  means 
of  meeting  the  emergency  but  t.lso  as  a  means 
of  building  the  West  and  increasing  the 
wealth  of  America." 

For  the  past  6  years  the  National  Resources 
Committee  has  been  at  work  in  the  far  West, 
classifying  land  which  can  be  put  to  use — 
land  which  may  some  day  be  needed,  as 
Herbert  Hoover  foresees,  not  only  to  sustain 
settlers  in  the  United  States  but  to  feed  the 
population  of  an  exhausted  pott-war  Europe. 

The  American  frontier  of  1940  is  a  new  kind 
of  a  frontier.  It  is  not  a  frontier  where  a 
man  can  stop  his  wagon  when  the  horses  tire 
and  there  plant  wheat.  It  Is  a  frontier  which 
requires  development  and  conservation  and 
Improvement,  but  It  is  a  frontier  neverthe- 
less. The  torn  and  awesome  fastness  of  Hell's 
Canyon  on  the  Snake  River  cannot  be  put  to 
use.  Inestimable  centuries  from  now  It  will 
still  be  owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 
But  the  water  which  dug  the  great  gorge  and 
today  Is  gouging  it  deeper  can  be  diverted 
onto  Idaho  bottomlands  far  below,  and  those 
lands  will  become  the  home  of  our  modern 
pioneers.  With  irrigation  here,  and  stump 
clearance  and  drainage  there,  thie  West  can  be 
made  habitable  for  many  additional  Ameri- 
cans. 

Russell  Lord  has  pointed  out  that  defense 
and  Improvement  of  the  soil  are  as  essential 
as  defense  of  our  seacoasts.  Senator  Mc- 
Nary  phrased  It  another  way  when  he  said 
that  money  spent  on  long-raqge  land  con- 
servation was  an  Investment  I  In  American 
homes  and  security.  Half  a  century  ago  men 
solemnly  said  the  frontier  wasi  gone  forever. 
Yet  since  then  millions  of  wilderness  acres 
have  been  transformed  into  farms,  the  na- 
tional forests  have  been  set  aside  to  guard 
the  watersheds,  and  10.000.000  people  have 
crossed  the  Rockies  and  moved  onto  the  Pa- 
cific slope.  But  those  10,000,000  migrants 
are  only  the  beginning.  A  fronjtier  is  waiting 
still. 

Many  Americans  look  at  oUr  agricultural 
surpluses  and  shake  their  heads  dolefully. 
More  land  in  production;  the  settling  of  a 
new  farm  frontier  In  the  West— how  can  this 
but  lead  to  chaos? 

But  is  the  answer  to  the  dllelmma  less  pro- 
duction or  more  consumption,?  In  the  De- 
cember Harper's,  Milo  Perkljns  cited  the 
symptoms  of  malnutrition  detected  In  many 
applicants  for  military  service..  He  said  that 
20,000.000  Americans  spend  an  average  of 
only  5  cents  a  meal  for  food.  lif  all  the  fami- 
lies making  under  $100  a  month  ate  as  much 
as  those  which  do  earn  $100 [a  month,  de- 
clared Mr.  Perkins,  the  sunu  of  $2,000,000,000 
would  be  added  to  the  ri-tlpnal  food  bill. 
"Over  and  above  the  land  nov,  In  cultivation." 
he  said,  "an  area  about  the  size  of  the  State 
of  Iowa  would  be  required  to  produce  the 
additional  food  for  that  $2,000,000,000 
market." 

Of  course,  the  settling  of  our  new  frontier 
points  up  many  urgent  problems.  There  is 
the  Inevitable  paradox  of  money  spent  to  cre- 
ate additional  farm  acreage  in  one  part  of 
the  country  while  at  the  same  time  farmers 
In  other  regions  are  receiving  bounties  to 
keep  land  out  of  production.  What  of  the 
people  who  homestead  that  land?  Will  they 
be  able  to  sell  their  crops?  Can  they  buy 
needed  farm  equipment  and  pay  for  Irriga- 
tion water  rights?  Are  migrants  from  the 
Plains  and  families  from  the  tenements 
adapted,    physically   and   psychologically,   to 


the  rigors  and  loneliness  of  the  western  fast- 
nesses? 

None  of  these  questions  has  a  pat  answer, 
yet  answers  there  definitely  are.  New  land 
in  the  far  West  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
planted  to  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco, 
the  crops  in  which  the  most  aggravating 
surpluses  exist. 

Two  types  of  produce  dominate  the  soil 
reclaimed  In  the  past  few  years,  and  neither 
Is  competitive  with  other  regions.  One  type 
Is  forage  for  livestock:  the  other  Is  specialty 
crops  like  sugar  beets,  truck  vegetables,  mel- 
ons, and  fruits.  The  vast  western  range  could 
not  be  used  for  grazing  unless  It  was  dotted 
with  an  ever-Increasing  number  of  Irrigated 
areas  to  provide  hay  for  winter  feeding. 
There  also  Is  the  likelihood  that  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  crops  grown  on  new 
land  will  be  consumed  by  the  settlers  them- 
selves and  by  people  In  nearby  villages. 

Plants  which  poke  through  the  soil  of 
what  once  was  the  frontier  do  not  have  to  be 
such  staples  as  barley  and  beans.  For  ex- 
ample, a  thriving  bulb  industry  has  been 
built  up  in  the  West  in  the  last  decade. 
Washington  and  Oregon  now  grow  more  iris, 
tulip,  and  narcissus  bulbs  than  any  place  on 
earth  except  Holland.  With  Europe  block- 
aded, with  Holland's  fields  ravaged  by  In- 
vasion and  fioc?d,  with  the  Nazis  forcing  the 
Dutch  to  rip  out  tulips  and  plant  potatoes, 
the  two  far  Western  States  have  become  the 
bulb  capital  of  the  world.  This  has  been  ac- 
complished with  swampy  land,  drained  and 
cleared  and  put  to  a  successful  and  pictur- 
esque use. 

Inroads  on  our  frontier,  instead  of  putting 
additional  acres  in  production,  may  merely 
make  possible  the  withdrawal  of  old,  worn- 
out  acres  in  other  regions.  Three  years  ago 
President  Roosevelt  told  the  citizens  of  the 
Columbia  Basin: 

"There  are  thousands  of  families  in  this 
country  In  the  Plains  area  who  are  not  mak- 
ing good  because  they  are  trying  to  farm  on 
poor  land.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
this  basin  Is  opened  up,  giving  the  first  op- 
portunity to  these  American  families  who 
need  some  good  farm  land  In  place  of  their 
present  farms.  They  are  a  splendid  crowd 
of  people,  and  it  is  up  to  us,  as  a  nation,  to 
help  them  to  live  better  than  they  are  living 
now." 

Can  men  and  women  accustomed  to  the 
metropolis  or  to  the  countryside  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  becom--  acclimated,  mentally  as  well 
as  physically,  to  the  uplands  of  Arizona  and 
the  mountain  valleys  of  Idaho?  Any  change 
in  environment  produces  maladjustments, 
yet  the  history  of  America  Is  written  In  mi- 
gration and  people  on  the  move;  nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  in  a  poll  conducted 
by  Fortune  more  persons  said  they  would 
rather  live  In  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington— three  great  public-domain  States — 
than  in  any-  other  part  of  the  country.  A 
Government  committee,  headed  by  Dr.  Har- 
lan H.  Barrows,  chairman  of  the  geography 
department  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  is 
now  at  work  in  the  West  studying  how  to 
improve  conditions  for  people  who  will  settle 
there  In  the  near  future. 

The  committee  will  determine  what  crops 
are  needed  and  what  crops  should  not  be 
raised.  On  which  land  should  families  lo- 
cate first?  Where  should  communities  be 
situated?  Warehouses?  Schools?  Play- 
grounds? Depots?  Railroad  spurs?  Hydro- 
electric power  transmission  lines?  How  much 
of  a  population  in  the  towns  can  the  new 
settlers  support?  What  opportunity  is  there 
for  surgeons?  MInUters?  Printers?  Nurses? 
Teachers?  Lawyers?  Merchants?  Druggists? 
How  can  gamblers,  land  speculators,  prosti- 
tutes, and  other  social  undesirables  be  kept 
out?  All  these  questions  the  committee  un- 
der Dr.  Barrows  is  attempting  to  answer  in 
advance.  On  the  new  American  frontier  the 
old  story  of  boom  or  bust  will  be  forestalled 


if  human  effort  and  Ingenuity  can  fore- 
stall it. 

Doubts  still  may  exist  about  settling  more 
land  in  the  far  West.  Yet  what  attempt  to 
solve  any  of  the  problems  of  a  world  In  crisis 
does  not  create  doubts  which  are  wider  still? 
Billions  spent  for  relief  have  resulted  in  no 
enduring  solution.  The  St.  Louis  Post -Dis- 
patch has  pointed  out  that  at  least  the  money 
invested  in  new  agricultxual  acreage  prom- 
ises, over  the  long  pull,  "hope  of  permanent 
betterment."  Surely  frontier  land  which  can 
produce  apples  and  alfalfa  offers  this  kind 
of  lasting  result. 

Full  use  of  resources  is  the  goal  advocated 
by  a  group  of  distinguished  American  econo- 
mists now  making  survey's  for  the  National 
Resources  Committee.  Development  of  our 
remaining  frontier  is  jiart  of  that  program — 
a  program  today  Identified  with  national  de- 
fense, tomorrow  with  peace  and  plenty  and 
orderly  national  development. 


Defending  Our  Nation  Under  the  Bill 
H.  R.  1776  Shows  That  Congress  Is 
Assuming,  Not  Abdicating,  Its  Powers 
and  Duties  in  the  Emergency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  LARRABEE 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  February  18.  1941 


Mr,  LARRABEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  bill 
that  has  come  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  the  10  years  in  which 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  served 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Indiana 
has  appeared  to  have  been  of  such  seri- 
ous and  significant  import  to  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  United  States  as  is  the 
bill  H.  R.  1776,  which  Congress  is  now 
solemnly  considering. 

Our  national  security  and  our  national 
existence,  I  truly  believe,  may  seriously 
depend  upon  the  deliberations  and  the 
decisions  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
in  this  instance. 

This  bill,  often  referred  to  as  the  lease- 
lend  bill,  will  definitely  chart  the  course 
and  provide  the  instruments  for  the  pur- 
suance of  our  policy  in  the  present  World 
War. 

The  solemn  attitude  of  Congress  and 
the  honest  expressions  of  the  people  of 
the  Nation,  whether  for  or  against  the 
bill,  indicate  that  the  Nation  is  united 
in  one  common  cause — the  defense  and 
the  welfare  of  our  country. 

In  the  expressions  of  sentiment  that 
have  come  to  me  through  the  medium  of 
numerous  pieces  of  correspondence  from 
the  residents  of  my  district,  and  from 
other  districts  of  my  State,  there  Is  but 
one  ultimate  thought  expressed,  and  that 
i.s  the  defense  of  our  democratic  form  of 
government  and  the  welfare  of  our  Na- 
tion and  people. 

It  is  natural  that  there  be  a  division 
of  views  as  to  how  we  can  best  achieve 
that  goal. 

My  personal  views,  reflected  In  my 
support  of  this  bill,  are  that  we  can  best 
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protect  our  Interests  in  following  the 
policy  we  have  followed  since  the  out- 
break of  the  conflict  abroad. 

I,  like  those  that  have  written,  and 
thousands  more  who  have  the  same  keen 
apprehension,  realize  fully  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  and  it  appears  almost  ab- 
surd to  reply  that  I  have  just  as  deep  a 
horror  for  war  and  Just  as  sincere  a  de- 
sire to  have  the  United  States  stay  out 
of  war,  as  has  any  other  person. 

In  taking  part  in  any  legislative  ac- 
tion intended  to  keep  this  Nation  cut  of 
war,  there  are  many  things  that  must  be 
considered.  There  are  many  underly- 
ing natural,  historical,  and  economic 
factors  involved  which  do  not  make 
themselves  easily  apparent  to  those  who 
merely  lock  at  the  horrors  of  war  and 
give  vent  to  their  personal  feelings. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  to  us  as  a 
nation  to  consider  what  might  happen, 
what  the  probable  result  of  the  war  in 
Europe  will  be. 

First.  We  naturally  all  realize  that  this 
war  is  a  war  between  the  so-called  dic- 
tator nations  and  those  alined  on  the 
side  of  democratic  government.  Leaders 
of  nations  now  known  to  be  guilty  of 
transgressing  on  the  territorial  property 
of  other  nations  have  stated  their  cause 
to  be  one  of  "necessary  physical  and 
economic  expansion."  or,  bluntly,  aggres- 
sion to  obtain  new  territories  or  to  re- 
claim territory  that  they  claim  has  been 
unfairly  taken  away  from  them.  It  is  a 
fight  between  those  seeking  new  bound- 
aries for  their  nations  and  those  fighting 
to  preserve  present  boundaries. 

We  then,  naturally,  must  consider  the 
result  of  possible  success  of  those  pushing 
out  for  new  boundaries.  Should  Britain 
and  her  allies  lose  to  Germany  and  Italy 
and  their  allies,  would  such  loss  to  the 
one  side  and  such  victory  to  the  other 
mean  anything  to  the  United  States  and 
her  people?  t 

Canada  is  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
If  Britain  falls  vmder  the  rule  of  the 
so-called  dictatorships,  Canada  might 
fall  to  the  same  conquering  forces.  The 
dictatorships  then  would  have  taken  over 
practically  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  all 
of  the  British  possessions  off  the  coast  of 
South  America,  and.  doubtless,  the  Ba- 
hamas and  Bermuda. 

Where  would  we  stand,  from  the  point 
of  security,  to  have  the  dictatorships  in 
possession  of  Canada,  and  firmly  en- 
trenched just  off  our  southern  coast  line? 
Obviously,  this  Is  a  question  that  must 
be  considered. 

Our  trade  with  European  nations  has 
been  no  small  item  In  our  own  economic 
life.  Our  trade  with  Canada  is  of  vital 
importance  to  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  of  the  United  States. 

Certain  South  and  Central  American 
nations  today  have  fallen  under  the  in- 
fluence of  propaganda  organizations 
from  the  dictator  nations,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  this  propaganda  is  far  more  seri- 
ous than  the  average  person  could  know. 
In  our  efforts  to  maintain  international 
good  will,  little,  if  any.  oflBclal  note  has 
been  given  to  these  influences  at  our  very 
V  door,  except  on  such  occasions  as  it 
seemed  prudent  for  our  national  leader- 
ship to  speak  with  unquestionable  blunt- 
ness  in  order  that  others  might  know 


that  we  were  aware  of  developments 
throughout  the  world  which  threaten 
our  own  security.  Certain  of  our  neigh- 
bor nations  lo  the  south  are  economically 
unable  to  defend  themselves  against  this 
boring-in  of  unwanted  influences. 

Should  the  dictator  nations  be  success- 
ful in  Europe,  it  is  folly  to  assume  that 
the  United  States,  which  would  then  be 
standing  practically  alone,  would  be  able 
to  withstand  an  assault  from  those  na- 
tions which  have  made  it  plain  that  they 
are  not  friends  of  our  Nation. 

They  would  have  at  their  command  the 
full  remaining  resources  of  all  of  those 
European  nations  that  fell  under  their 
assault,  and  all  the  outlying  possessions 
of  those  nations,  and  in  all  serious  proba- 
bility Canada. 

I  realize  that  such  suppositions  may 
even  now  seem  absurd;   but  would  we 
have  believed  10  years  ago  that  Japan,  as 
small  as  it  is.  would  today  be  dominating 
China  and  having  complete  control  over 
its  puppet  state,  Manchukuo;  or  would 
we  have  thought  6  years  ago  that  Great 
Britain  would  have  lost  much  of  her  con- 
trol in  the  Far  East  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean?   Did  we  think  2  years  ago  that 
Albanian  troops  woiUd  give  the  Fascist 
salute  and  pledge  allegiance  to  the  King 
of  Italy,  who  bows  to  Mussolini's  every 
command?     Did  it  appear  3  years  ago 
that  Germany  would  have  Austria  in  its 
entirety  today  ?    Did  it  seem  possible  that 
Czechoslovakia  would  surrender  to  the 
Reich  without  a  struggle,  leaving  to  Ger- 
many what  has  long  been  the  world's 
greatest  arms  plant,  the  Skoda  Works? 
Did  anyone  think  in  June  1939  that  there 
was   serious    possibility    that    Germany 
would  invade  Poland,  cut  the  nation  in 
two,  and  han^d  half  of  it  to  Russia  to  ap- 
pease the  Moscow  dictatorship?    In  Sep- 
tember Poland  had  surrendered  and  her 
people  were  enslaved.    Did  we  at  the  end 
of  1939  believ'3  that  Germany  would  press 
on,  invade  Denmark  and  Norway,  arrest 
and  exile  the  officials  of  those  nations, 
and  subdue  the  people?    That  Invasion 
occurred  just  1  month  after  Hitler  had 
pledged  to  the  world  that  he  had  no  such 
plans.    Did  we  even  then  feel  that  there 
was  danger  that  Germany  would  soon 
undertake  the  invasion  of  Belgium  and 
Netherlands,  killing  tens  of   thousands 
and  forcing  the  armies  to  cease  resist- 
ance?   But  by  early  June  1940,  2^2  years 
after  Hitler  had  guaranteed  the  inde- 
pendence of  both  Belgium  and  Nether- 
lands, he  had  annexed  the  whole  of  both 
nations.    Did  we  even  then  seriously  fear 
that  Prance  would  soon  fall?    On  June 
14. 1940.  Hitler  invaded  Paris,  and  France 
was  forced  to  surrender  to  save  millions 
of  defenseless  citizens  from  slaughter. 

Is  it  not  true  that  most  of  us,  even  after 
the  fall  of  Paris,  felt  that  England  and 
the  British  Isles  were  comparatively  safe 
from  danger  of  invasion?  On  August  8, 
just  11  months  after  Hitler's  firm  promise 
against  attacks  on  Britain,  his  air  fleet 
started  the  bombing  of  London,  killing 
many  women  and  children  both  by  bombs 
and  with  low-flying  pursuit  planes  ma- 
chine gunning  the  people  on  the  streets. 
Did  we  not,  even  then,  hold  to  the  thin 
hope  that  this  was  merely  a  threat,  and 
that  Hitler  would  withdraw  from  Eng- 
land to  Europe?   On  November  14  the  air 


fleet  returned  to  Britain  to  destroy  the 
city  of  Coventry,  bombing,  gunning,  and 
setting  fire  to  churches,  schools,  and  hos- 
pitals.  Since  then  the  bombing  of  Britain 
has  been  almost  continuous.   Can  we  not 
recall    Hitler's    pledge    of    "no    designs 
against  the  Balkans"?    On  December  25, 
300,000  German  troops  crossed  Hungary 
into  Rumania,  throwing  out  the  Gov- 
ernment and  setting  up  a  Nazi  regime, 
and  followed  up  this  invasion  with  addi- 
tional demands  on  the  rest  of  the  Bal- 
kans.   And  can  we  omit  the  fact  that 
Hitler's  Axis  partner,  Mussolini,  attempt- 
ed the  invasion  of  Greece  only  a  few 
months  ago?    Or  can  we  overlook  the 
fact  that  Hitler  and  Mussolini  are  even 
now  attempting  to  force  Spain  into  the 
conflict  on  the  side  of  the  Axis  Powers? 

Considering  what  has  happened,  in  the 
light  of  cold  reason,  is  it  not  obvious  that 
we,  as  a  nation,  must  make  every  effort 
within  our  power  to  keep  this  conflict  as 
far  from  our  shores  as  is  possible? 

We  certainly  cannot  forget  Mr.  Hitler's 
remarks,  addressed  to  Rauschning,  De- 
cember 31, 1940,  in  which  he  said: 

I  guarantee  that  at  the  right  moment  a  new 
America  will  exist  •  •  •  when  we  are 
ready  to  take  the  stride  Into  overseas  space. 

How  can  we,  looking  at  the  record,  hold 
longer  to  the  hope  that  Hitler  has  no 
aggressive  designs — that  he  would  be  sat- 
isfied if  he  were  to  conquer  Britain? 

Many  honest  people  believe  that  we 
are  in  no  danger  of  any  attack  from 
across  the  sea — that  dictator  nations  on 
the  east  could  not  cross  the  Atlantic  to 
reach  us — that  unfriendly  nations  to  the 
west  could  not  cross  the  Pacific  to  at- 
tack us. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  Atlantic  is 
no  broader  today  than  it  was  in  1917,  and 
we  sent  our  troops  across  the  Atlantic 
with  some  effect  in  1917  and  1918.  If 
anything,  from  the  point  of  time  involved 
in  crossing,  due  to  modern  machines  of 
transportation,  the  Atlantic  today  is  less 
than  half  as  broad  as  It  was  in  1917. 

Do  these  facts  bear  out  a  belief  that 
we  could  not  be  attacked  because  of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific? 

If  we  consider  these  facts,  and  facts 
they  are.  what  must  the  answer  be? 

Is  it  not  incumbent  upon  us  as  a  na- 
tion, having  done  all  that  is  within  our 
power  to  prevent  war,  to  do  that  which 
we  can  best  believe  will  keep  the  war 
away  from  our  own  land?  Shall  we  wait 
until  our  friends  among  the  powers  have 
fallen,  until  unfriendly  nations  have  ob- 
tained all  of  the  valuable  resources  of 
Europe  and  the  British  possessions  to 
back  up  their  drive  for  world  power? 

This  we  do  know:  If  our  friends  among 
the  great  powers  fall  to  oppression,  we 
shall  have  no  satisfactory  outlet  for  our 
commerce.  We  cannot  hope  to  maintain 
satisfactory  trade  relations  with  un- 
friendly nations,  even  though  we  should 
be  fortunate  enough  to  withstand  their 
natural  desire  to  conquer  us,  too,  after 
they  had  conquered  the  other  great 
powers. 

It  is  physically  impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  maintain  itself  as  a 
self-sufficient  nation,  independent  of 
foreign  imports  and  exports.  We  lack 
the  necessary  raw  materials  and  consum- 
ing power  to  make  it  possible. 
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Germany  during  the  past  few  years  at- 
tempted a  program  of  self-sufficiency. 
TTiey  tried  substitutes  for  needed  raw 
materials.  Their  experiments  to  pro- 
duce by  artificial  means  what  Nature  has 
produced  naturally  met  with  utter  fail- 
ure. Germany,  perhaps  of  necessity, 
moved  into  Austria  and  into  Czechoslo- 
vakia to  obtain  necessary  raw  materials 
and,  of  course,  gained  the  greatest  arma- 
ment works  in  all  the  world  at  the  same 
time.  They  have  now  taken  over  Ru- 
mania to  obtain  the  nation's  great  oil 
fields  and  its  agricultiliral  lands. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  the  Government 
ot  the  United  States  desiring  to  "take 
sides"  in  other  nations'  disagreements. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  this  Nation  wishing 
to  criticize  the  acts  of  any  other  nation. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  desire  of 
all  our  people,  at  least  of  most  of  them, 
to  remain  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
We  care  not  whethei;  other  nations  are 
democracies,  monardhies,  or  dictator- 
ships, but  we  are  concerned  about  the 
type  of  government  under  which  we 
shall  live. 

China  did  not  want  war.  But  they 
have  war  and  appear  to  be  in  danger  of 
losing  their  national  identity.  Austria 
did  not  want  war.  TThey  refrained  from 
resorting  to  war  evpn  in  self-defense. 
Today  there  is  nq  national  Austria. 
Czechoslovakia  did  not  want  war.  and 
today  Czechoslovakiti  has  been  parti- 
tioned, with  most  of  it  brought  into  the 
German  Reich.  Albania  did  not  want 
war.  but  Albania  fouind  war  carried  into 
her  interior,  and  today  Albania  is  a  ter- 
ritorial possession  under  Mussolini's  dic- 
tatorship. Poland,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  France,  and  Eng- 
land sued  for  peace,  as  did  Greece. 

All  of  these  facts  considered— and  the 
statements  I  have  made  most  certainly 
cannot  be  open  to  dispute — common 
sense  demands  that  we  pursue  that  pol- 
icy which  will  best  insure  our  perpetuity 
as  a  free  and  independent  republic,  gov- 
erned by  our  own  people  for  the  common 
good  and  not  subservient  to  any  dicta- 
tion from  any  foreign  source. 

If  all  powers  of  the  world  would  abide 
by  international  law.  there  would  be  no 
need  for  international  distrust  and 
alarm.  When  any  of  them  or  any  one 
of  them  breaks  international  law.  fiouts 
treaties  and  agreements,  and  sets  forth 
on  a  program  of  aggression,  we  are 
forced  to  map  our  policies  and  our  pro- 
gram in  accordance  with  our  own  neces- 
sities. On  this  basis  it  appears  that  our 
policy  is  clear. 

At  Lima.  Peru,  the  dominant  leader- 
ship of  both  major  political  parties  in 
our  Nation  made  plain  just  where  we 
stand.  It  is  necessary  now  that  we  have 
the  courage  to  stand  by  those  pro- 
nouncements. Mr.  Landon.  the  Repub- 
lican Presidential  candidate  cf  1936. 
agreed  at  Lima,  but  has  since  changed 
front. 

We  should  make  no  secret  alliances  or 
treaties  with  any  nation.  But  we  should 
continue  to  serve  notice  upon  the  world 
that  we  shall  refuse  to  give  any  assist- 
ance, economic  or  financial,  to  any  na- 
tion which  refuses  to  respect  interna- 
tional law  and  that  we  recognize  our 


obligations  to   those  who  respect   law 
among  nations. 

This  means,  then,  as  I  see  it,  that  our 
Executive  must  have  sufficient  latitude 
of  authority  to  permit  immediate  action 
in  the  event  of  imexpected  thrusts  or  acts 
by  the  aggressors.  In  no  other  way  can 
we  hope  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly 
changing  events  in  the  international 
picture. 

Congress  has  been  engaged,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  session,  in  the 
work  of  considering  this  one  bill  concern- 
ing our  relations  with  other  nations,  and, 
to  date,  only  one  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  has  succeeded  in  passing  the 
bill  which  is  now  being  considered  by 
the  Senate,  and  which  probably  will  be 
sent  back  to  the  House  for  concurrence 
in  amendments  that  the  Senate  is  likely 
to  make.  Many  weeks  will  have  passed 
before  the  bill  will  have  reached  the  stage 
of  final  enactment. 

This  bill  proposes  that  Congress  shall 
authorize  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  Congress  in  our  efforts  as  a 
Nation  to  aid,  short  of  war.  nations  which 
have  been  and  are  opposing  aggression 
and  nations  which  have  steadfastly 
sought  to  live  within  the  dictates  of  inter- 
national law.  At  least  1  month  and  one- 
half  will  have  been  required  to  enact  this 
one  bill. 

Obviously,  if  we  are  to  be  effective  in 
any  degree  in  our  efforts  to  protect  our- 
selves through  the  medium  of  extending 
material  assistance  to  our  friends — those 
nations  who  are  repelling  invasion  and 
fighting  aggression — such  delays  must 
not  occur  in  the  future. 

The  passage  of  this  bill,  we  believe,  will 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  such  future 
delays  by  placing  the  authority  and  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  desire 
of  Congress  in  the  hands  of  the  elected 
Chief  Executive. 

In  so  doing  Congress  abdicates  none  of 
its  power  and  none  of  its  authority.  The 
bill  as  it  left  the  House  is  in  such  form 
that  by  a  mere  majority  vote  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  such  authority  as  it 
is  proposed  to  assign  to  the  President  may 
be  revoked  through  the  medium  of  the 
passage  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  Such 
action  can  be  taken  quickly  if  the  time 
should  come  when  the  Congress  felt  that 
any  of  the  authority  assigned  to  the 
President  was  in  any  way  being  misused. 
Many  advocates  of  strict  neutrality  ask 
that  we  resort  to  the  policy  laid  down  by 
President  George  Washington  in  his  pro- 
nouncement of  "no  entangling  alliances." 
To  that  pchcy  I  subscribe  to  the  fullest 
extent,  but  I  want  my  pursuance  of  that 
policy  to  be  practical. 

I  feel  that  for  us  to  sit  idly  by  under 
existing  circumstances  and  permit  law- 
abiding,  peace-loving  nations  to  suffer  for 
want  of  such  aid  as  we  can  reasonably 
give  them  in  their  fight  against  aggres- 
sion and  in  their  opposition  to  law-ig- 
noring dictators  is  but  creating  an  un- 
written, unintended  entangling  alliance 
with  the  dictatorships.  At  least  it  would 
be  giving  them  strength  and  courage, 
which  we  certainly  should  not  be  extend- 
ing. We  would,  in  fact,  by  denying  aid  to 
those  alined  on  the  side  of  right  be  ex- 
tending help  to  those  who  believe  in  rule 
by  might   alone.    In  short,,  we  would. 


through  inaction,  be  extending  aid  to 
those  who  have  haughtily  flouted  inter- 
national law. 

And  what  I  feel  is  more  serious,  we 
would  be  giving  strength,  by  denying 
strength  to  those  that  deserve  to  possess 
strength,  to  those  who  we  must  now  real- 
ize propose  to  use  that  strength  and 
might  against  us. 

To  refuse  to  enact  the  so-called  lease- 
lend  bill  would  be  to  say  that  we  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  leave  to  chance  the  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  or  not  our  hemisphere 
and  the  borders  of  our  own  Nation  are  to 
be  invaded  or  at  least  attacked. 

This  we  do  know,  that  while  the 
aggressors  are  busy  spending  their 
strength  and  their  resources  in  conflict 
abroad,  they  cannot  undertake  aggres- 
sion by  armed  force  at  our  door.  And. 
based  on  the  record  of  their  past  per- 
formances and  all  practical  reasoning,  we 
can  assume  that  if  those  who  are  resist- 
ing them  on  other  continents  can  suc- 
ceed, we  have  little  to  fear,  while  if  that 
resistance  is  broken  and  the  resisting 
nations  are  enslaved  we  can  expect  that 
we  shall  soon  be  forced  to  armed  conflict 
to  repel  invasion  from  our  hemisphere 
if  not  from  our  own  Nation. 

By  the  same  reasoning,  then,  I  feel  that 
if  we  can  safeguard  our  Nation  and  our 
people  by  providing  materials  of  defense 
for  those  nations  abroad  that  are  threat- 
ened by  Invasion  and  destruction — and  I 
believe  we  can — it  Is  our  duty  to  our  own 
Nation,  as  well  as  our  duty  to  peace- 
seeking  nations,  to  provide  the  necessary 
materials  and  implements. 

It  is  true  that  it  may  be  said  that  such 
reasoning  is  to  reason  that  we  should  let 
other  nations  fight  in  our  defense.  But 
while  they  are  engaged  in  such  fighting 
it  is  likewise  true  that  they  are  primarily 
engaged  in  fighting  for  their  own  na- 
tional existence  and  their  own  lives. 

We  would  not  likely  deny  our  local 
police  and  law-enforcement  officers  the 
weapons  they  may  need  in  combating 
local  criminals  and  murderers.  In  this 
instance,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  refuse 
to -grant  Britain  the -weapons  and  ma- 
terials she  asks  we  would  only  be  denying 
that  nation,  which  is  attempting  to  pre- 
vent further  international  murder,  the 
weapons  she  needs  for  that  job.  I  can- 
not feel  that  I.  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
have  the  right  to  deny  Britain  the  right 
and  power  to  acquire  the  tools  she  needs 
in  the  task  she  has  had  thrust  upon  her. 


Membership  in  Communist,  Nazi,  and 
Fascist  Organizations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEUND  M.  FORD 

or  cAuroRNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Ttiesdav,  February  18,  1941 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  make 
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membership  in  the  Communist  Party, 
German-American  Bimd,  and  other  com- 
munistic. Nazi,  or  Fascist  organizations 
unlawful. 

This  bill  amends  the  Criminal  Code, 
making  it  unlaw-ful  for  any  individual  to 
be  a  member  of  an  organization  known 
by  him  to  be  an  organization  the  purpose 
of  which  is  the  establishment,  control, 
seizure,  or  overthrow  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

This  bill  is  very  specific,  goes  to  the 
use  of  the  mails,  and  so  forth.  It  pro- 
vides a  penalty  of  10  years'  imprisonment 
or  $10,000  fine,  or  both,  and  further  pro- 
vides for  the  deportation  of  any  alien 
engaged  in  any  of  the  practices  enumer- 
ated in  the  biU.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  we  needed  a  bill  like  this  more  than 
we  do  now,  and  I  hope  every  Member  of 
this  House  will  give  me  aid  in  passing 
thisbiU. 


Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Edison 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SUTPHIN 

or  Nxw  jiBsrT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  17.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  P.  O'HAGAN 


Mr.  SUTPHIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Jolin  P.  OUagan,  from  the  American 
Legion  Magazine  for  February  1941: 

OXTSS  EVXK   TO   Chzrish 
WA8HIKGTON.  LINCOLN,  AND  EDISON,  FEBRXJAKT'S 
SONS  WHOSI  DEEDS  ABZ  THC  HEKITACZ  OF  ALL 
AMERICA 

(By  John  P.  OUagan) 

February,  shortest  month  ol  the  year,  has 
been  the  most  generous  to  the  United  States. 
In  a  span  of  11  days  are  the  birthdays  at 
three  of  our  most  illustrious  native  sons, 
whose  careers  shaped  the  greatest  epoch-mak- 
ing periods  In  our  national  history.  Two  of 
these  have  their  natal  days  only  10  days  apart 
and  are  the  only  Presidents  whose  births  are 
commemorated  with  holidays  The  works  of 
these  personalities  raise  them  like  monu- 
ments of  hallowed  heroic  height  along  the 
milestones  that  mark  the  highway  of  our 
nAtlonal  progress. 

Silhouetted  agalrut  the  bizarre  background 
of  our  natlonal_  history  stand  the  Immortal 
characters  and  imperishable  performances  of 
this  famous  trio.  Washington,  winner  of  in- 
dependence and  consolidator  of  the  Colonies 
into  a  federated  union;  Lincoln,  lawyer, 
statesman-humanitarian,  who  revitalized  the 
sacredness  of  our  Bill  of  Rights  and  eliminated 
constitutional  exceptions;  Edison,  who  gave 
light,  and  lil>erty  from  age-old,  back-bending 
burdens,  and  started  the  United  States  toward 
Its  Industrial  leadership  of  the  world. 

These  llltistrlous  men  »U  enjoyed  that 
early  communion  with  the  acU.  that  contact 
which  seems  to  teach  true  valUfS,  to  Instil 
respect  for  natural  causes,  and  to  develop 
that  Immutable  logic  bred  by  contact  with 
life  outdoors 


The  first  President,  bom  of  land-owning 
gentry,  was  reared  In  the  aristocratic  atmos- 
phere of  the  Virginia  Cavaliers.  He  enjoyed 
the  advantages  which  the  prevailing  method 
of  educating  the  blooded  youth  of  the  Old 
Dominion  afforded.  Lincoln  and  Edison  were 
less  fortvmate.  Both  were  practically  self- 
taught.  Yet,  with  a  meager  educational 
foundation,  they  attained  unique  mental  em- 
inence Uncoln's  struggle  for  knowledge  In 
the  backwoods  country  of  Kentucky  Is  an 
epic  in  the  annals  of  perseverance.  Edison, 
born  In  the  small  Ohio  town  of  MUan,  at- 
tended school  only  2  months. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Washington  to  sleep 
under  the  feather  quilts  of  a  comfortable 
manor  house  at  Wakeiield,  whUe  Lincoln 
knew  only  a  rude  bed  on  the  floor  of  a  lonely 
log  cabin.  A  slanting  attic  room  in  a  little 
one-and-a-half-story  brick  cottage  was  the 
early  contemplative  sanctum  of  him  who  was 
later  to  be  known  as  the  Wondersmith  of  the 
World. 

Washington,  as  a  child,  was  accustomed  to 
colored  servants,  and  enjoyed  the  social  and 
athletic  recreations  of  the  bluebloods  of  those 
colonial  days.  Lincoln  and  Edison,  even  as 
boys,  found  It  necessary  to  struggle  for  an 
existence,  one  as  a  rail  splitter  in  the  forests 
of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  the  other  as  a  news 
butcher  on  a  Grand  Trunk  Railway  train 
running  between  Detroit  and  Port  Huron. 
It  is  a  coincidence  that  the  first  considerable 
money  earned  by  Edison  was  from  selling 
"extras"  of  Civil  War  battles,  the  conflict  in 
which  Lincoln  was  such  an  overshadpwlng 
figure.  Then  came  the  restlessness  olj^outh 
and  the  wanderings  that  followed. 

Washington  as  a  svirveyor,  land  staker,  and 
hunter  adventured  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  tractless  wastes  of  western  Virginia  and 
later  Joined  Braddock's  expedition  against  the 
Indians  and  French  at  Port  Duquesne.  Lin- 
coln, looking  to  better  his  condition,  started 
his  migrations  west  and  had  his  adventures 
as  a  leather-stockinged  volunteer  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War.  Edison,  the  Itinerant 
telegrapher,  drifted  among  the  Lake  Shore 
cities,  to  St.  Louis,  Nashville,  Memphis,  New 
Orleans,  Louisville,  Indianapolis,  thence  to 
Boston  and  finally  to  New  York.  When  he 
crossed  to  New  Jersey  the  Hudson  became  his 
river  of  destiny,  for  it  was  a  few  years  later 
at  Menlo  Park  that  he  startled  the  world 
with  the  Incandescent  electric  lamp  that  was 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  to  brighten  the 
highways  and  byways  of  the  world. 

Edison  became  Internationally  renowned  at 
an  earlier  age  than  did  either  Washington  or 
Lincoln,  and  played  a  leading  role  for  more 
than  half  a  century  In  one  of  the  most  in- 
tense sagas  of  scien  ific  discovery  in  history. 
Although  only  32  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
Invention  of  the  electric  light,  he  was  already 
called  "the  old  man"  by  his  associates,  an  ap- 
pellation that  stuck  to  him  until  his  death. 
His  peerless  persistence  in  the  pursuit  of  pro- 
ductive phenomena  paraded  forth  products 
behind  which  mankind  marched  to  new 
heights  and  which  emancipated  the  race  from 
an  agricultural  servitude  that  had  endured 
thousands  of  years. 

The  Father  of  His  Country,  a  Beau  Brummel 
In  attire.  Romanesque  in  stature,  was  the  fear- 
less and  fastidious  leader  of  a  cause  that  was 
all  but  lost.  Lincoln  was  the  gaunt,  gangling 
country  lawyer  \'hos»;  shawl-covered  shoul- 
ders never  bent  imder  the  burdens  of  a  great 
war.  Edison  was  the  quiet,  simple,  deaf, 
sleepless  worker  of  wonders  which  enabled 
man  to  labor  less  and  enjoy  more.  America's 
trio  triumphant  all  tasted  the  gall  of  defeat 
and  all  sipped  the  wine  of  victory.  They  trod 
the  trail  of  triumph  and  trial.  Washington 
had  his  Valley  Forge  and  his  Yorktown;  Lin- 
coln experienced  Bull  Run  and  Gettysburg: 
Edison  suffered  his  great  defeat  after  years  of 
experimentation  and  the  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  when  the  discovery  of  the  rich 
Iron-ore  deposits  in  the  Mesaba  Range,  Minn., 
made  practically  useless  his  magnetic  Iron- 


ore  separator.    But  he  saw  his  challenge  to 
the  stars  triumph  at  Menlo  Park. 

Washington  lived  for  the  glory  of  his  first 
inauguration  at  the  head  of  a  new  free  gov- 
ernment. Lincoln  enjoyed  the  knowledge 
that  Appomattox  Court  House  presaged  the 
fulfillment  of  his  dream  of  a  reunited  people. 
Edison  lived  to  see  his  brain  children  become 
the  universal  servants  of  mankind. 

The  late  Hudson  Maxim,  during  one  of  his 
visits  to  the  Edison  laboratories,  engaged 
"the  Old  Man"  In  one  of  these  historical 
tei  -&-tetes  that  so  often  marked  their  meet- 
ings. It  was  the  day  the  Lusitania  was  sunk. 
Both  were  keen  students  of  American  his- 
tory. I  recall  Edison  saying:  "Washington 
was  the  will  of  America  and  Lincoln  was  its 
soul."  If  that  be  the  case,  surely  Edison,  by 
his  Innumerable  contributions  to  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  the  human  family, 
may  be.  called  "the  body  of  America." 

After  his  second  term  as  President.  Wash- 
ington retired  to  Mount  Vernon.  Here  he  died 
when  67  years  old.  The  Republic,  still  in  its 
swaddling  clothes,  bowed  its  head  in  its  first 
great  grief,  and  the  Nation  declared  Its  Initial 
day  of  mourning. 

Lincoln,  at  56.  was  the  Good  Friday  victim 
of  the  bullet  fired  by  John  Wilkes  Booth. 
The  world  was  shocked  at  the  untimely  end 
of  "Honest  Abe."  since  grown  in  sacred  mem- 
ory as  America's  "man  of  sorrow." 

Edison,  whose  empirical  efforts  covered  a 
span  almost  equal  to  the  life  of  Washington 
and  greater  than  the  total  years  enjoyed  by 
Lincoln,  died  on  October  18,  1931,  at  his  home 
in  Glenmont,  Llewellyn  Park,  West  Orange, 
N.  J.  Conscious  of  ebbing  life  of  this  modest 
modern  benefactor  of  mankind,  the  mighty 
and  lowly  throughout  civilization  reverently 
received  bulletins  announcing  the  gradual 
sinking  of  him  whose  genius  gave  birth  to 
"the  electrical  age. ' 

In  considering  the  public  lives  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln,  neither  matched  the  Inten- 
sity of  the  exploratory  career  of  the  ever- 
searching  Edison.     Around  Washington   the 
forces  of  independ-jnce  brought  into  being  a 
new  full  government.    Lincoln  rededicated  a 
great  Nation  to  the  principle  that  "govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth."    Edi- 
son banished  the  specter  of  nocturnal  dark- 
ness from  the  civilized  world  and  through 
his  multitudinous  Inventive  gifts  tempered 
the  severity  of  the  Biblical  dictum  that  man 
must  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
Washington  upon  his  death  left  one  of  the 
largest   estates   in   the   new  Republic,   while 
Lincoln's  demise  disclosed  he  had  saved  but 
little  from  his  Presidential  recompense.    Edi- 
son was  reported  to  have  left  an  estate  of 
approximately  $13,000,000.     Had  he  devoted 
more  time  to  business  and  less  to  inventing 
he  might  have  been  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
In  history.    The  asset  value  of  the  companies 
operating  in  the  United  States  under  his  pat- 
ents, according  to  the  figures  upon  which  he 
was    awarded    the    Congressional    Medal    of 
Honor,  amounted  to  $15,599,000,000  in   1928. 
This  was  then  $3,000,000,000  In  excess  of  the 
total  value  of  the  monetary  gold  of  the  world. 
The  first  Commander  in  Chief  sleeps  amid 
the  pastoral  peace  of  his  beloved  Mount  Ver- 
non.   The  martyred  Lincoln  is  enshrined  In 
a  tomb  of  national  esteem  at  Springfield,  lU. 
All  that  IS  mortal  of  Edison  rests  in  a  simple 
grave  In  Rosedale  Cemetery.  Orange,  N.  J. 

History,  severe  Judge  of  the  ^ges,  will  one 
day  make  her  final  Judgment  of  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  these  famous  sons  of  February. 
The  importance  of  their  deeds  compared  with 
those  of  their  contemporaries  has  already  , 
elevated  them  to  lofty  heights.  Time,  the 
great  common  denominator,  will  reveal  these 
three  great  epoch-making  Americans  as  the 
leaders  of  our  first  150  years.  Judged  by  the 
effects  of  their  Uvea  on  our  national  char- 
acter and  destiny  they  were  the  preeminent 
citizens  of  their  day. 


Light  and  Power  Rates  in  the  District 
of  Columbia 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  February  7,  1941 


Mr,  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  again  been  bunkoed  by 
the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  which 
has  pretended  to  give  them  the  reduction 
in  light  and  power  rates  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  The  company  is  now  boast- 
ing that  it  has  reduced  those  rates  $337,- 
000  a  5'ear,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact 
overcharges  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  still  more  than  $3,000,000  a  year. 

While  the  retail  rates  here  are  some- 
what lower  than  they  are  in  the  area  in 
Pennsylvania  where  a  large  portion  of 
this  power  comes  from,  still  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  charged 
such  high  rates  that  they  are  denied  the 
full  use  of  electricity  and  the  use  of  the 
electrical  appliances  that  would  enable 
them  to  enjoy  the  real  benefits  of  this 
electric  age. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  I  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  RICH.    Does  not  the  gentleman 
know  that  the  electric  power  company 
pays  large  taxes  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  the  privilege  of  serving  the  people 
here,  but  down  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
the  Authority  does  not  pay  any  taxes? 
Our  people  up  here  and  the  Potomac 
Electric  Power  Co.  have  to  pay  the  taxes 
for  you  down  there.    That  is  the  reason 
the  gentleman's  statement  is  all  bunko. 
Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.    That  is 
the  same  old  stock  argument.    I  showed 
in  my  speech  last  year  that  the  common 
stockholders    of    the    Potomac    Electric 
Power  Co.  made  64  percent  the  year  be- 
fore, and  they  are  making  about  the  same 
amount  now.    The  taxes  paid  by  this 
company   amount   to   very  little   when 
compared  with  these  overcharges. 

TAXES 

I  spent  considerable  time  and  effort 
last  year  and  the  year  before  in  detail- 
ing the  complex  situation  surrounding 
the  operation  of  the  slidlng-scale  ar- 
rangement governing  the  financial  and 
rate  control  of  the  District  utilities.    I 
thought  that  my  good  friend  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rich!  had 
studied  the  lesson.   Evidently  he  has  not, 
when  he  states  that  the  local  power  com- 
pany pays  large  taxes  to  the  District.    I 
respectfully  refer  him  to  page  841  volume 
86,  Appendix  of  the   Record,  where  I 
pointed  out  the  tax  facts.    Compared  to 
other  pubUc  plants  the  District  electric 
utility  is  still  a  local  tax  dodger.     By 
actual  figures  I  demonstrated  that  this 
company  was  paying  33  percent  below  a 
fair  tax  base. 


I  have  also  jaointed  out  by  actual  fig- 
ures that  on  electric  bills  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  District  are  being 
overcharged  annually  about  $460,000. 
This  means  that  this  company,  after 
paying  its  local  taxes  turns  around  and 
taxes  the  Government  60  cents  for  every 
tax  dollar  it  pays  to  the  District,  and  in 
addition  taxes  the  people  in  excess 
charges  $4.40  for  every  tax  dollar  it  pays. 
Therefore  for  every  dollar  the  local  com- 
pany pays  the  District  in  taxes,  it  re- 
taxes  the  Government  and  the  people  $5. 

My  good  friend  is  also  mistaken  about 
T.  V.  A.  taxes.  Proportionately  the  mu- 
nicipal light  and  power  system  in  my 
home  town  of  Tupelo,  Miss.,  pays  more 
money  in  lieu  of  local  taxes  than  is  paid 
by  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 
My  good  friend  should  reread  the  ma- 
terial I  placed  in  the  Record  on  February 
22,  1939,  and  February  19.  1940. 

THE  REDUCTION 

In  paid  advertisements  in   the  local 
press,  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  the 
self-styled  dispenser  of  "matchless"  serv- 
ice, through  its  spokesman.  "Mr.  Reddy 
Kilowatt,"  tells  the  people  the  great  re- 
duction it  has  given.    Let  us  look.    The 
actual  billings  that  I  present  in  table  one 
show  that  the  small  residential  consumer 
who  uses  100  kilowatt-hours  per  month 
received  a  reduction  of  6  cents,  although 
he  still  pays  30  cents,  or  13 » 2  percent 
more  than  he  would  pay  in  Tupelo.    The 
small  commercial  consumer  under  Poto- 
mac Electric  Power  Co.'s  rate  D  received 
1 -cent-bill  reductions,  although  he  still 
pays  nearly  40  percent  more  than  he 
would  under  T.  V.  A.  rates.    In  spite  of 
the  annual  reduction,  the  top  step  of  the 
rate  has  been  maintained  at  3.9  cents 
since  1932.    There  is  no  reason  why  this 
top  step  affecting  the  little  fellow  should 
not  have  been  reduced  to  the  T.  V.  A. 
yardstick  level  of  3  cents,  or  the  Tupelo 
level  of  2.5  cents.    Obviously  the  reason 
is  to  keep  up  the  common-stock  earnings 
of  60  to  75  percent  annually,  and  save  the 
other  private  companies  in  the  United 
States  from  an  unfavorable  comparison 
with  another  like  company. 

The  bottom  step  of  2.1  cents  for  the 
commercial  rate  D,  and  1.5  cents  for  the 
residential  rale,  are  far  too  high.    If  a 
Washington  domestic  consumer  desires 
to  use  1.000  kilowatt-hours  per  month, 
he  will  have  to  pay  a  bill  double  what  he 
would  pay  in  the  T.  V.  A.  area.    The  bot- 
tom step  of  the  Washington  commercial 
rate  requires  the  commercial  consumer 
to  pay  47  percent  higher  bill  than  he 
would    under    T.    V.    A.    rates.     These 
high  steps  restrict  the  use  of  consuming 
devices.     Another  joker  is  the  require- 
ment of  separate  meters.    Such  require- 
ment results  in  doubling  the  length  of 
the  first  and  second  steps  in  the  rate,  and 
placing  billed  kilowatt-hours  in  the  high- 
er priced  rate  brackets. 

Mr.  "Reddy  Kilowatt"  could  render 
"matchless"  service  to  the  people  of  the 
District  if  he  would  tell  them  how  much 
the  local  billings  would  be  under  yard- 
stick rates. 

Here  are  some  comparisons  that  ought 
to  appeal  to  the  rate  payers  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia: 


TABur  1. — Comparative  monthlp  billings. 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  Tupelo.  Miss.. 
rates 
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THE  LATEST   HZCOlO 

Last  year,  my  good  and  sincere 
friend  painted  the  company  as  a  lily- 
white  organization.  In  the  face  of  a  rec- 
ord made  in  the  Federal  courts  at  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  and  Springfield.  111.,  some 
discrimination  must  be  used  in  applying 
such  a  designation. 

Two  years  ago  I  suspected  irregulari- 
ties in  the  operations  of  the  midwestern 
affiliates  of  the  North  American  Holding 
Co.  family,  and  on  page  2549  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  February  22.  1939, 
asked  some  pertinent  questions,  under 
the  title  of  Prairie  Practices.    Federal 
juries  have  answered  my  questions  and 
disclosed  how  two  affiliated  companies 
collected  large  slush  funds,  which  were 
used  to  influence  the  conduct  of  public 
officials.    Three  top  officials  of  the  Mis- 
souri affiliate  have  been  tried  and  con- 
victed in  a  St.  Louis  Federal  court,  and 
just  recently  another  affiliated  compiany 
and  three  top  officials  of  the  Illinois-Iowa 
properties  were  indicted  by  a  Springfield 
Federal  jury.     You  can  get  the  record 
from   an  article   in  Time  magazine  of 
July  29,  1940,  and  from  last  summer's 
files  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and 
last    December's    files    of    the    Chicago 
Tribune. 

Inasmuch  as  one  of  the  indicted  offi- 
cials was  formerly  a  director  of  one  of 
the  local  concerns,  and  another  midwest- 
ern official  who  also  was  connected  with 
the  midwestern  company  during  the  time 
of  the  slush-fund  operations  was  also  a 
director  and  represented  the  local  com- 
pany in  commission  hearings,  some  dis- 
crimination has  to  be  used  in  applying 
the  lily-white  appellation. 

We  cannot  afllict  all  members  of  a  fam- 
ily with  the  stigma  attached  to  several, 
when  an  epidemic  is  prevalent.  Never- 
theless, we  are  not  justified  in  saying 
that  the  balance  are  immime  until  we 
actually  know. 

What  we  need  is  a  Potomac  Valley 
authority  to  develop  the  water  power  oa 


If 
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the  Potomac  River  and  distribute  it  to 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  surrounding  country  at  rates 
based  upon  the  cost  of  generation,  trans- 
mission, and  distribution. 

That  would  save  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict alone  more  than  $3,000,000  a  year, 
even  on  the  present  load. 


Lend-lease  Bill  Approred  by  Majority  of 
Voters  Polled  in  the  Congressional 
District  of  Representative  Hamilton 
Fish 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 


or  NXW  TOBX 


i 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  February  18.  1941 


INTERVIEWS    BY    ELMO    ROPER.    PUBLIC 
OPINION  RESEARCH  ANALYST 


Mr.  BETTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  survey  of 
public  opinion  on  the  lend-lease  bill  in  the 
Twenty-sixth  Congressional  District  of 
New  York,  represented  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  Representative  Hamil- 
ton Pish.  Indicates  that  the  voters  of  his 
district  do  not  share  his  apprehensions 
regarding  the  aid-to-Britain  legislation 
Interviewing  a  cross-section  of  the  vot- 
ing public  in  this  congressional  district, 
Elmo  Roper,  public -opinion  research 
analyst,  found  that  58.4  percent  of  those 
with  opinions  said  they  approved  of  the 
lend-lease  bill.  The  results  have  just 
been  announced  by  James  H.  Causey,  and 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude herein  a  summary  of  the  poll. 

The  results  are  of  particular  Interest 
since  Representative  Pish  leads  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure  in  the  House. 

ExpreBsed  views  of  Representative  Hamil- 
ton "^SH  on  United  States  foreign  policy  are 
not  shared  by  his  constituents,  a  majority 
of  whom  agree  with  President  Roosevelt's 
ideas  regarding  aid  to  Britain,  according  to 
results  of  a  personal  interview  poll  of  Mr. 
Fish's  congreEslonal  district  made  public 
today. 

Results  of  the  poll,  conducted  by  Elmo 
Roper,  public-opinion  research  analyst,  were 
announced  by  James  H.  Causey,  a  resident 
of  Mr.  Fish's  district  and  treasurer  diirlng 
the  last  Presidential  election  of  the  National 
Committee  of  Independent  Voters.  The  poll 
was  made  by  Mr.  Roper  expressly  for  Mr. 
Causey. 

Mr.  Causey,  who  is  also  president  of  the 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
"ftxial  Sciences  of  the  University  of  Denver, 
declared  that  a  majority  of  the  residents  of 
Mr.  Fish's  district  think  differently  than  Mr. 
Fbh,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  lend-lease 
bill,  but  on  other  aspects  of  foreign  policy  as 
well. 

Commenting  on  the  wide  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  Congressman  and  his 
constituents,  as  disclosed  by  the  survey,  Mr. 


Roper  declared  that  this  fact  did  not  con- 
stitute an  Indictment  of  Mr.  Fish. 

"It  may  showvhim."  Mr.  Roper  said,  "as 
that  courageous  \ type  of  Congressman  who 
dares  to  defy  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of 
his  constituents — even  a  majority  of  those 
who  very  recently  voted  for  him. 

"I  contend  that  Congressman  Fish  has  an 
obligation  to  know  what  his  constituency 
wants,  and  an  equal  obligation  then  to  vote 
on  his  own  honest  convictions,  whether  they 
agree  or  disagree  with  a  majority  of  his  con- 
stituents." 

In  reporting  the  outstanding  disclosures 
of  this  survey,  Mr.  Causey  said  that  although 
Congressman  Fish  had  publicly  stated  his 
maU  was  heavily  weighted  against  the  lend- 
lease  bill,  the  Evu-vey  showed  that  residents 
of  the  Congressman's  district  were  prepon- 
derantly for  it. 

Of  all  residents  questioned  in  the  poU,  81 
percent  said  they  had  heard  of  the  bill.  Of 
this  81  percent.  58.4  percent  were  for  it,  18  2 
percent  were  against  it,  21  percent  said  they 
didn't  know  enough  about  it  to  venture  an 
opinion,  and  2.4  peicent  said  they  had  no 
opinion  on  it.  [ 

Approximately  half,  or  49.4  percent  of  those 
approving  the  bill,  favored  its  passage  with 
no  changes.     Some  changes  were  favored  by 

36.2  percent,  and  4.4  percent  said  they  didn't 
know  enough  about  the  bill  to  reconunend 
any  changes. 

Of  those  against  the  bill.  40.4  percent  said 
they  would  approve  it  with  certain  changes, 

29.3  percent  said  there  were  no  changes 
which  would  make  them  approve  it,  and  30.3 
percent  said  they  didn't  know  enough 
about  it. 

Of  those  who  had  never  heard  of  the  bill, 
and  those  who  by  their  answers  to  other  ques- 
tions indicated  they  did  not  know  enough 
about  the  bill  to  have  an  opinion  on  It,  more 
than  half — or  50.3  percent — favored  Congress 
giving  President  Roosevelt  the  authority  he 
asks  to  enable  him  to  act  quickly  In  case  of 
an  international  emergency;  38.8  percent 
were  against  the  granting  of  such  authority, 
and  114  percent  said  they  didn't  know 
whether  toey  were  for  or  against  such  a 
grant. 

Every  Individual  questioned  in  the  poll  was 
asked  if  he  agreed  with  the  statement,  "If  the 
lease-lend  bill  is  passed  it  would  mean  the 
United  States  would  be  practically  certain  of 
getting  into  the  war."  A  sizable  majority, 
or  64.6  percent,  disagreed  with  this  statement, 
28.5  percent  agreed,  and  6.9  percent  said  they 
didn't  know. 

Of  all  those  interviewed,  78.6  percent  agreed 
that  the  "lease-lend  bill  is  necessary  for  our 
own  security  because  aiding  Great  Britain  is 
our  best  means  of  keeping  out  of  war,"  while 
17.1  percent  disagreed  and  4.3  percent  didn't 
know. 

The  poll  shows  also  that  51.6  percent  of  the 
voters  in  Congressman  Fish's  district  favor 
sending  ever3rthlng  Britain  needs  except  men, 
"even  if  it's  more  than  half  our  production, 
and  even  if  we  have  to  give  it  to  them." 

Asked  whether  they  agreed  or  disagreed 
with  Congressman  Fish  on  what  our  foreign 
policy  should  be.  only  19.9  percent  agreed, 
44.9  percent  disagreed,  8.9  percent  had  no 
opinion,  and  26.3  percent  did  not  know  what 
Mr.  Fish's  stand  was. 

One  question  asked  in  the  personal  inter- 
views was.  "Regardless  of  what  you  hope, 
who  do  ycu  think  will  win  the  war,  Germany 
or  Great  Britain?"  To  this.  54.9  percent 
picked  Great  Britain.  Only  6.1  percent  picked 
Germany  while  11.5  percent  said  the  outcome 
rests  on  American  aid  to  Great  Brltedn. 

As  to  what  effect  a  Hitler  victory  would 
have  on  this  cotintry,  68.8  percent  thought  It 
would  be  "very  serious,"  10.8  percent  a  "little 
serioiK,"  and  only  7.2  percent  "not  serious." 


In  all,  a  little  more  than  8  out  of  10  persons 
felt  a  Hitler  victory  would  be  serious  in  one 
degree  or  another. 

In  explanation  of  the  stirvey,  Mr.  Causey 
declared  that  it  was  the  first  attempt  ever 
made  in  any  democracy  to  use  authoritative 
opinion-sampling  techniques  to  check  up  on 
elected  Representatives  to  see  whether  they 
actually  represent  the  opinions  of  people  who 
elected  them. 

SUM  MART  OF  A  STTTDT  OT  CIRTAIN  ASPECTS  0» 
THOUGHT  AMONG  RESIDENTS  OF  THE  TWENTY- 
SIXTH   CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF   NEW   TOKIC 

(Prepared  for  James  H.  Causey  by  Elmo  Roper, 
February  1941) 

1.  If  Hitler  wins  the  war.  what  do  you 
think  win  be  the  effect  on  the  future  well- 
being  of  this  country?  Do  you  think  it  will 
be: 

Percent 

Very  serious 68. 8 

A  little  serious 10.  8 

Not  serious 7.2 

A  good  thing 4, 

Don't  know 12  8 

2.  Regardless  of  what  you  hope,  who  do  you 
think  will  win  the  war — Germany  or  Great 
Britain? 

Percent 

Germany 6. 1 

Great  Britain 54.9 

Neither  side 4  2 

Depends  on  our  help  to  Britain 11. 5 

Don't  know 23.3 

3.  Which  one  of  these  statements  comes 
closest  to  describing  what  you  would  like  to 
see  the  United  States  do  in  relation  to  Great 
Britain? 

Percent 

a.  Declare  ourselves  allies  and  send  our 

air  force,  Navy,  and  Army,  if  neces- 
sary       7.6 

b.  Declare  ourselves  allies  and  send  our 

air  force  and  Navy,  but  never  send 

an  army 5.1 

c.  See   that   Britain   gets   anything  she 

needs — except  men — even  if  It's 
more  than  half  our  production,  and 
even  if  we  have  to  give  it  to  them.  51  8 

d.  Continue  to  sell  Britain  military  sup- 

plies up  to  half  our  production 21.2 

e.  Sell  them  food  and  medical  supplies 

but  no  fighting  equipment 66 

f.  Stop  letting  them  have  anything 2.4 

g.  Don't  know 5.5 

4.  Do  you  think  it  was  wise  or  unwise  for 
the  United  States  to  send  Great  Britain  the 
50  old  destroyers  last  October? 

Percent 

Wise 76. 1 

Unwise 9.  7 

Don't  know 14.2 

5.  Would  you  be  willing  for  the  United 
States  to  send  more  destroyers  now  if  Great 
Britain  needed  them,  and  if  our  Navy  De- 
partment said  we  could  spare  them? 

Percent 

Yes 80.  9 

No- 11.  2 

Don't   know 7.9 

6.  Have  you  heard  of  the  lease-lend  bill 
■^  hlch  Is  now  before  Congress? 

Percent 

Yes 81. 2 

No _ 17. 0 

Don't  know i.g 

(If  "No"  or  "Don't  know,"  go  to  question  9  ) 
7  A.  (If  "Yes"  to  6).    Considering  the  bill 

as  a  whole,  do  you  mainly  approve  or  mainly 

disapprove  of  the  idea  of  it? 

Percent 

Mainly  approve 58.4 

Mainly    disapprove 18. 2 

No  opinion . 2.4 

Don't  know  enough  about  it. 21.0 
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B.  (If  mainly  approve.)  Are  there  any 
changes  you  would  like  to  see  made  in  it? 

Percent 

Yes 36.  2 

No 49.  4 

Don't  know  enough  about  it 14.4 

C.  (If  mainly  disapprove.)  Are  there  any 
ci-anges  which  would  make  you  approve  of 
the  bUl? 

Percent 

Yes - 40. 4 

No 29. 3 

Don't  know  enough  about  It 30.3 

(Skip  to  9  it  respondent  "Doesn't  know 
enough  about  if  in  7  A,  B,  or  C.) 

8.  Here  are  some  statements  concerning  the 
lease-lend  bill  which  have  been  made  by 
various  men  In  public  life.  We  would  like 
to  know  which  ones  on  the  whole  you  agree 
with,  and  which  ones  you  disagree  with.  The 
first  statement  is: 


A.  "The  leaie-lend  bill  would  take 

away  from  Conpre.ss  ent  irely 
too  much  of  its  power  in  for- 
eien  affair?"    

B.  "The  lea.<e-lend  bill  Is  necessary 

in  these  time.*  so  that  the 
President  can  act  ouickly  in 
an  international  emorpency". 

C.  "If  the  lease-lend  bill  is  pa-^scd 

it  would  mean  the  Tnited 
States  would  be  practically 
certain  of  pettinp  into  the 
war" — 

D.  "The  lease-lend  bill  is  ne<-es- 

sary  for  our  own  securit>  le- 
C8ii.se  aiding  (Jreat  Britain 
Is  our  hc.st  means  of  keeping 
out  of  the  war" 

E.  "If  the  lea.se-lend  bill  is  pa.ssed 

it  means  brinping  nayi-isra 
sn<l  fascism  to  this  country 
and  set  tine  up  the  I'rcsident 
as  a  flictator" 

F.  "If  the  leiiS(>lcnd   bill   is  not 

pa.<sed.  Great  Britiiin  will  be 
unable  to  defend  herself 
successfully".. -  — 


70.fi 


28.5 


78.6 


12.9 


66.6 


27.1 


64.6 


17.1 


84.3 


23.4 


2.0 


6.9 


4.3 


2.8 


10.0 


9.  (If  doesn't  seem  to  understand  lease- 
lend  bill.)  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of 
the  idea  of  Congress  giving  President  Roose- 
velt the  authority  he  asks  for  so  he  can  act 
quickly  in  case  of  an  International  emer- 
gency? 

Percent 

Approve SO  3 

Disapprove 38.  3 

Don't  know H* 

10.  On  the  whole,  do  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  (Colonel  Lindbergh's)  (President  Roose- 
velt's) (Secretary  of  State  Hull's)  (Congress- 
man Fish's)  stand  on  what  our  foreign  policy 
should  be? 


• 

Agree 

Dis- 
agree 

No 
opin- 
ion 

Do  not 
know 
stand 

Colonel  Limlberph 

I'rcsident  Roosevelt 

Secretary  of  State  Hull... 
Congressman  Fish 

Pet. 

14.0 

64.2 

45.1 

19.9 

Pel. 

59.7 
18.5 
10.9 
ii.9 

Pet. 

10.5 
7.8 
7.5 
8.9 

Pet. 

1.V8 

9.5 

36.5 

26.3 

11.  For   whom  did   you  vote   in  the   last 
Presidential  election? 

Percent 

Roosevelt 35.  7 

Wlllkie — *5. 1 

Other I 

Didn't  vote-. 13° 

Wouldn't  answer °  » 


Bring  the  Midwest  Into  the  Defense 
Picture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  February  18,  1941 


Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  present  time,  when 
all  of  us  are  thinking  about  matters  of 
defense,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  Nation 
would  be  greatly  strengthened  through  a 
program  of  industrial  development  in 
Midwest  agricultural  areas. 

There  is  no  need  to  recite  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  the  pMght  of  the 
agri:ultural  industry.  Billions  of  dollars 
have  been  appropriated  to  aid  agricul- 
ture and  restore  stability  in  farming  areas 
of  our  Nation.  Today,  more  than  ever, 
these  agricultural  States  need  our  help, 
because  most  of  our  foreign  markets  for 
farm  products  are  gone.  Thus  far  these 
Midwest  States  have  not  shared  propor- 
tionately the  billions  of  dollars  being 
spent  in  our  defense  efforts.  Many  of 
them  have  resources  which  could  be  de- 
veloped to  help  not  only  in  our  prepared- 
ness but  adding  to  the  economic  security 
of  the  populations  in  those  areas. 

In  this  regard,  I  want  to  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  a  great  natural  re- 
source in  my  own  State  of  North  Dakota. 
Almost  the  entire  western  half  of  the 
State  is  a  vast  bed  of  lignite  coal.  While 
some  progress  has  been  made  in  develop- 
ing this  resource,  much  more  could  be 
done.  Lignite  is  not  only  suitable  for  use 
as  fuel,  but  can  be  used  in  the  making 
of  ammonia  and  in  making  activated 
carbon,  both  of  which  are  vital  defense 
needs. 

My  point  is  that  the  resources  of  the 
Midwest  should  not  be  overlooked  and 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  bring  these 
vast  resources  into  the  defense  picture. 
I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  consider 
such  a  program,  and  I  am  privileged  to 
present  here  a  concurrent  resolution 
adopted  by  the  North  Dakota  Senate  with 
regard  to  such  a  program: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  F 
Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  is 
now  engaged  in  an  extensive  rearmament 
program  in  order  that  the  Nation  may  have 
adequate  means  of  defense  against  possible 
attack  from  powerful  forces  that  appear  to 
seek   world  domination;   and 

Whereas  the  State  of  North  Dakota  has 
available  certain  ffesources  that  should  be  of 
material  aid  in  furthering  the  national- 
defense  program:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  oj  North  Dakota  now  in  session. 
That  we  urge  that  North  Dakota  be  granted 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  present 
defense  program;  and  we  further  urge  that 
a  survey  be  made  with  a  view  of  making  our 
vast  stores  of  low-cost  fueh.  as  well  as  other 


natural  resources,  favorable  sites  for  airfield* 
and  training  camps,  skilled  labor,  etc..  avail- 
able for  building  an  adequate  defense  against 
possible  aggression 

It  is  hereby  directed  that  copies  of  this 
Joint  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Representatives 
and  Senators  from  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 
now  in  Washington.  D.  C. 


A  National  Sales  Tax  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVeS 


Tuesday,  February  18,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  RAPID  CITY 
(S.  DAK.)  DAILY  JOURNAL 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Rapid  City  (S.  Dak.)  Daily  Journal: 

[From  the  Rapid  City  (S.  E>ak.)  Dally  Journal 
of  February  13.  1941 1 

A  NATIONAL  SALES  TAX  NEEDED 

The  United  States  of  America  is  prepar- 
ing to  spend  billions  for  defense  and  at  the 
same  time  more  billions  than  it  has  ever 
spent  before  upon  its  domestic  economy. 

The  United  States  does  not  have  those 
billions.  Apparently  the  Government  is  pro- 
posing to  borrow  them. 

That  way  lies  another  depression,  far  more 
full  of  miseries  and  ruins  than  has  been  the 
one  In  which  we  are  still  mired. 

There  is  no  reputable  economist  who  does 
not  firmly  believe  that  the  only  way  for  this 
country  to  minimize  the  disasters  that  ar« 
certain  to  flow  out  of  the  present  world  tur- 
moil IB  to  pay  as  largely  as  possible  as  we  go. 
We  have  gone  In  the  hole  every  year  for 
the  last  10  years.  That  fact  in  itself  is  on© 
of  the  major  factors,  perhaps  the  major 
factor,  in  our  failure  to  achieve  recovery. 
The  fact  that  we  have  every  year  borrowed 
money  to  pay  our  living  expenses  has  made 
living  more  dif&cult  for  every  person  In  the 
United  Slates. 

The  Nation  is  agreed  and  is  prepared  to 
spend  the  billions  that  seem  to  be  necessary 
for  defense.  Inevitably  it  Lb  necessary  to 
borrow,  for  we  cannot  out  of  our  yearly 
national  Income  meet  immediately  all  of 
these  exceedingly  heavy  expenses  which  w© 
have  this  year  and  which  we  shall  have  next 
year  and  the  year  following,  and  In  some- 
what less  measure  we  may  well  hope,  per- 
haps for  many  years  to  come. 

But  if  we  want  to  discount  the  evils  of 
this  spending,  we  must  pay  as  we  go  as  far 
as  we  are  able.  Unlimited  borrowing  will 
In  the  end  bring  down  upon  us  the  gravest 
of  disorders  and  the  most  serious  of  Injuries. 
We  must  raise  now,  today,  this  year,  next 
year,  and  for  i^any  years  all  that  the  people 
can  possibly  pay  In  the  form  of  taxation. 

Borrowing  is  so  easy.  Paying  taxes  Is  so 
hard.  But  we  must  take  the  hard  way,  if 
the  United  States  is  not  to  suffer  even  greater 
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miseries:  and  If  we  do  not  take  the  hard  way, 
It  is  quite  possible  that  we  may  not  be  ahie 
to  survive  the  calamities  that  wlU  Inevitably 

follow 

There  will  be.  It  seems  to  be  generally 
agreed  a  severe  Increase  in  Income  taxes, 
^t  the  income  tax  In  the  United  States  is 
now  so  heavy  that  it  is  approaching  the  point 
where  it  is  not  productive. 

Any  tax  can  be  pushed  to  a  point  where 
the  return?  from  it  are  diminishing  returns. 
Moreover,  the  Income  tax  is  now  so  burden- 
some that  it  Is  a  deterrent  to  Industry  and 
commerce— a  wet  blanket  upon  production 
and  prosperity.  Every  increase  now  made  in 
the  Income  tax  wUl  work  stUl  greater  hard- 
ship upon  the  people — upon  those  who  pay 
It  and  upon  those  who  do  not  pay  it. 

The  United  States.  In  this  crisis,  must  look 
for  other  sources  of  revenue.  There  is  but 
one  that  will  produce  abundant  streams  of 
revenue — that  will  produce  sufllcient  to  be 
of  any  substantial  effect  In  checking  inflation 
and  the  lnevitj.bl3  ruin  that  will  follow  from 
Inflation.    That  tax  is  the  sales  tax. 

The  sales  tax  Is  an  annoying,  distasteful 
^  tax.     Its  political,  repercussions  also  are  bad, 
and  for  that  reaaon  the  politicians  are  shy 
of  it.    America  is  in  desperate  need  of  states- 
men to  take  the  place  of  Its  politicl  ns. 

The  sales  tax  is  a  more  ireful  tax  for  the 
Federal  Government  in  thia  emergency  than 
any  other  tax.  It  will  l)e  a  visible  and  con- 
stant reminder  that  we  must  make  sacriflcea 
If  we  are  to  be  saved. 

The  income  tax  is  apparently  paid  by  oiUy 
a  small  part  of  the  people.  The  great  ma- 
jority delude  themaelves  with  the  belief  that 
the  income  tax  Is  paid  by  someone  else.  But 
the  sales  tax  falls  upon  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  and  every  one  of  them  knows  it. 
A  Federal  defense  sales  tax  will  make  every 
■oul  In  the  United  SUtes,  outside  of  the 
Infants  In.  arms,  conscious  of  the  need  for 
defense,  conscious  of  the  fact  that  every 
A.-ierlcan.  no  matter  what  his  situation  in 
life,  must  contribute  something  to  the  de- 
fense of  his  country,  and  that,  if  he  does  rwt, 
the  coimtry  must  go  under. 

Are  we  for  the  defense  of  America?  Or 
are  we  giving  it  only  Up  service?  If  we  are 
r«ally  for  it,  we  must  be  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice for  it.  The  sales  tax  Is  one  way,  per- 
haps the  most  Important  way.  In  which  every 
American  can  consciously  and  most  effective- 
ly contribute  his  mite  to  the  security  of  his 
country  and  to  the  preservation  of  those 
blessings  for  which  we  say  we  are  prepared 
to  give  everything,  even  life  Itself. 
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National  Defense  Today 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  February  18,  1941 


BADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  THOMAS  2. 
MARTIN  OF  IOWA 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRO,  I  Include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  over  radio  station  WOC, 
Davenport,  Iowa,  February  12, 1941: 


It  Js.  Indeed.  fltUng  that  we  set  apart  the 
period  from  Lincoln's  birthday  to  Washing- 
ton's birthday  to  be  devoted  to  the  special 


study  of  national  defense.  It  Is  also  timely 
this  year  in  particular  to  devote  our  thinking 
to  the  many  problems  that  have  arisen  dur- 
ing the  past  year  because  of  our  unprece- 
dented defense  activities  and  to  the  problems 
In  prospect  as  we  look  ahead  Into  the  great 
unknown  of  the  future.  Thorough  discussion 
of  national  defense  Is  especially  timely  Just 
now.  but  in  this  rapidly  moving  drama  of  in- 
ternational relations  I  seriously  doubt 
whether  any  of  us  can  thoroughly  compre- 
hend such  a  vast  field  as  national  defense 
now  involves. 

I  doubt  that  our  problems  of  today  Involve 
the  emotional  heights  of  Washington's  and 
Lincoln's  times,  but  the  complexity  and  vast 
range    and    the    world-wide    ImpUcations   Of 
today's   movement   combined   with   modern 
transportation  and  communication  and  the 
shortened  time  factor  have  made  our  prob- 
lems of  adequate  defense  preparation  entirely 
different.     We  are  face  to  face  today  with  a 
combination  of  circumstances  that  calls  for 
full    and    complete    preparation    almost    in- 
stantly following  the  first  showing  of  inter- 
national   danger.      Although    industry    has 
shortened  the  time  for  tooling  and  for  pro- 
duction tremendously,  it  has  not  been  able 
to  shorten  that  time  enough  to  let  us  neglect 
our    defenses    until    trouble    appears      We 
learned    that   leswn    more    than    any    other 
lesson  taught  us  by  the  World  War  of  1917 
and  1918;  and  starting  with  the  World  War, 
our  veterans"  organizations,  such  as  the  Vet- 
erans  of    Foreign    Wars    and    the    American 
Legion,  took  a  firm  stand  for  adequate  na- 
tional-defense preparation  in  time  of  peace. 
For  nearly  20  years  the  public  confused  their 
position  with  militarism  and  war-mlndedness, 
and  it  has  been  only  within  the  past  2  years 
that  the  service  organizations  have  been  able 
to  convince  the  American  public  that  advo- 
cating the  building  of  defenses  In  peacetime 
does   not    make   these    service    organizations 
guilty  of  war-mlndedness. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  Individual 
World   War   veteran*   who    are    war-minded, 
and  who  have  lurged  our  Nation  to  plunge 
headlong  into  armed  conflict  regardless  of  the 
state   of  our   armament.    A   few   may   have 
given  away  to  emotional   appeal.     However, 
the  greater  niimt)er  of  our  war  veterans  have 
urged  adequate  preparation  for  national  de- 
fense In  peacetime  in  order  to  avoid  the  very 
excitement   and   hysteria   that   is   bound   to 
result  from  trying  to  crowd  into  1  year  an 
armament  equal  to  that  of  other  world  powers 
who    have   systematically    constructed    their 
armaments  over   a   period   of   4  to   6   years. 
Notwithstanding  the  position  taken  by  our 
service  organlzatlocfi,   America    was  not  de- 
fense-minded "at   the   declaration  of  war   in 
Europe  on  September  3,  1939. 

During  the  past  18  months  ovir  Nation  has 
followed  a  rather  curious  pattern  in  military 
affairs.  In  the  light  of  our  World  War  ex- 
perience our  citizens  who  were  defense- 
minded  supposed  that  the  rearmament  of 
America  for  the  defense  of  America  would  be 
the  first  order,  because  of  the  far-reaching 
danger  of  Involvement  in  the  Eviropean  war. 
In  September  1939  our  Nation  was  depending 
upon  a  Regular  Army  so  small  that  it  could 
not  place  a  mobile  force  of  more  than  30,000 
soldiers  In  the  field,  and  this  small  force  of 
30,000  men  woxild  not  have  had  an  adequate 
supply  of  the  most  modern  weapons  then 
developed.  Germany  had  been  modernizing 
Its  armed  force  from  1933  and  Britain  had 
modernized  since  1935.  Nevertheless  our 
coimtry's  first  and  almost  sole  effort  for  many 
months  to  come  was  to  lift  our  arms  em- 
bargo. It  was  not  imtll  May  16,  1940,  that 
the  United  Statee  Govermnent  lurched  for- 
ward wUdly,  noisily,  and  emotionally  into  a 
large-scale  program  of  rearmament.  The  re- 
sponse of  our  people  was  wholehearted,  vigor- 
ous, and  enthusiastic,  but  the  delay  and  in- 
action from  September  3,  1939.  to  May  16, 
1940,  was  a  tragic  loss  of  time  In  the  matter 


of  tooling  up  and  bringing  our  defense  In- 
dustry Into  production  for  our  needs. 

As  you  know.  I  am  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
of   Representatives.     This   committee   of   26 
members  and  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee. 
and  the  corresponding  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate   are  charged  with  greater  responsibility 
than  any  other  group  of  men  in  our  Govern- 
ment m   the  matter  of  providing  adequate 
armament  and  training  for  defense  to  meet 
any   emergency   that    may   arise.     Notwith- 
standing   this    responsibility,   and    notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  war  was  fiaming  in 
Europe,  the   Committee  on  Military   Affairs 
of   the    House    of   Representatives   was   not 
called  together  once  during  the  entire  spe- 
cial session  of  Congress  during  the  fall  of 
1939     That  special  session  was  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  legislation  on  lifting   the  arms 
embargo.    Even  after  the  awakening  of  May 
16    1940.  our  Nation  was  entertained  with  a 
bedtime  lullaby,  entitled  "On  hand  and  on 
order."  and  Congress  was  told  derisively  on 
June  4,  1940.  that  its  only  reason  for  staying 
longer  in  session  was  probably  for  the  laud- 
able purpose  of  making  speeches.    Then  came 
the  Invasion  of  the  Lowlands  by  Germany, 
and  immediately  came  rumors  of  a  plan  for 
conscription  and  mobilization  for  September 
1.     Fortunately,  the  plans  for  M-day  were 
somewhat  modified  to  fit  our  ability  to  build 
adequate     housing     and     fvirnlsh     clothing, 
equipment,  and  training  facilities. 

In  my  childhood  I  recall  sitting  uncom- 
fortably on  hard  Chautauqua  benches  on  two 
or  three  different  occasions  listening  to  the 
golden  voice  of  William  Jennings  Bryan  as- 
suring us  in  his  convincing  way  that  1.000.060 
men  would  spring  to  arms  overnight  If  need 
be.     That   very   generation   of   children   did 
make  an  effort  to  spring  to  arms  overnight 
In  1917.  but  the  arms  were  not  there,  and  the 
arms  were  not  there  again  in  1940.    We  can- 
not possibly  assume   or  expect  Industry   to 
produce  those  arms  overnight.     But,  during 
the  past  9  months  the  production  of  arma- 
ment In  America  has  made  almost  unbellev- 
ab'.e  progress,  and  our  present  schedules  In- 
dicate that  in  another  9  months  America  will 
have  brought  Into  being  one  of  the  greatest 
armed  forces  of  the  world  today,  unless  our 
forces  are  strlppf  d  of  their  armaments  under 
the  operation  of  the  so-called  lease-lend  bill. 
The  draft  bill  of  1940  gave  this  Nation  a 
splendid  training  program  for  national  de- 
fense which  can  be  expanded  or  contracted 
according  to  our  needs  but  It  does  more  than 
that.     It  concentrates  In  the  President  the 
complete  control   of  our  conscripted    Army, 
even  to  the  point  of  using  them  in  expedi- 
tionary forces  within  the  Western  Hemisphere 
without  further  consultation  with  Congress. 
This  power  was  vested  In  the  President  by 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  placed  the 
conscripted  men  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  over  which  the  President  exer- 
cises   complete    control    as    Commander    in 
Chief.     I  submit  that  It  was  not  necessary 
to  make  our  conscripted  trainees  a  part  of 
the  armed  forces,  but  rather  that  they  could 
have  been  placed  in  training,  and  their  be- 
coming a  part  of  the  armed  force  under  the 
command  of  the  President  for  war  purposes 
could   have  better  been  left  to   the  future, 
when  and  If  Congress  and  the  people  deemed 
advisable.    Our  selective-service  trainees,  to- 
gether with  our  National  Guard,  and  Regular 
Army,  will  create   by  June  an  armed  force 
of    1.400.000    men,    all    under    the    personal 
command   of    the   President   as  Commander 
In  Chief.    If  we  were  at  war  that  would  not 
be  an  unusual  situation,  but  It  marked  the 
first  time  in  the  150  years  of  our  history  that 
such  a  large  standing  Army  has  been  placed 
under  the  command  of  a  President  in  peace- 
time. 

The  other  great  step  which  stands  at  least 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  lifting  of  the 
arms  embargo,  and  the  Selective  Service  or 
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Conscription  Act.  is  the  so-called  lease-lend 
bill,  which  is  now  before  the  United  States 
Senate  for  consideration.  Opponents  of  this 
bill  In  the  House  of  Representatives  see  a 
threat  of  dictatorship  and  of  Involvement  in 
war,  and  Impairment  of  the  United  States 
defenses  If  this  bill  becomes  law.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  quite  obviously  to  place  in 
the  President  as  complete  control  over  mate- 
riel or  armament  as  he  now  has  over  the 
very  greatly  Increased  Army  itself.  The  bill 
removes  practically  every  restraint  that  now 
exists  in  the  law  of  our  land  In  regard  to  the 
disposition  of  arms  now  in  use  by  our  troops 
or  hereafter  processed  In  our  Government- 
owned  arsenals.  The  bill  does  not  and  cannot 
relieve  the  President  of  his  responsibility  as 
Commander  in  Chief  to  uf e  our  armament  for 
the  protection  of  the  American  people.  In 
event  the  President  is  mistaken  in  his  Judg- 
ment I  am  at  a  loss  to  knew  just  what  protec- 
tion our  citizens  have  to  prevent  the  transfer 
of  our  arms  to  other  nations  when  they  may 
be  sorely  needed  by  us.  It  Is  true  that  Im- 
peachment may  be  resorted  to  but  any  move- 
ment toward  Impeachment  on  these  grounds 
can  only  be  made  after  the  damage  is  done. 

Even  the  supporters  of  this  bill  admit  that 
this  bill  labels  America  as  unneutral.  Our 
taking  sides  In  the  present  European  war  In 
this  way  may  lead  us  Into  direct  involvement 
In  hostilities  unless  we  accept  aggravating 
Incidents  that  have  heretofore  been  looked 
upon  as  ground  for  our  declaration  of  war. 

I  feel  that  I  am  prepared  to  discuss  the 
matter  of  impairment  of  our  United  States 
defenses  more  authoritatively  perhaps  than 
I  am  the  threat  of  dictatorship,  or  our  In- 
volvement In  war.  As  I  told  you  a  few  min- 
utes ago  America  was  seriously  unprepared 
for  war  In  September  1939  and  America  did 
not  become  defense-minded  until  last  June 
when  Congress  refused  to  adjourn  and  go 
home.  Most  of  our  legislation  for  defense 
has  been  enacted  since  then.  Our  Chief  of 
Staff  told  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee last  May  that  America  had  no  store 
of  arms  in  reserve  and  those  of  us  charged 
with  seeing  that  America  is  adequately  armed 
know-  full  well  that  America  has  not  been 
able  to  arm  adequately  In  the  short  period 
of  9  months.  We  know,  and  the  powers  of 
the  world  know,  that  it  will  take  from  9  to  18 
months  longer  to  bring  our  armaments  up  to 
our  needs  for  a  force  of  1.400,000  men,  and 
of  course  it  will  take  even  longer  to  ade- 
quately prepare  a  force  of  larger  size. 

I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  youth  of 
America  and  their  response  to  our  present 
mobilization,  training,  and  service  program, 
and  I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  American 
labor  and  American  industry  for  their  vigor- 
ous and  wholehearted  response  in  this  hour 
of  need.  But  I  have  a  heavy  heart  when  I 
think  of  the  months  of  inaction  on  the  part 
of  our  Federal  Government,  including  Con- 
gress and  the  committee  on  which  1  am  serv- 
Ing,  which  resulted  in  long  delay  in  the 
arming  of  America.  We  knew  that  tooling 
and  production  require  from  I'i  to  3  years 
of  time  and  even  our  school  boys  knew  that 
danger  and  destruction  stalked  the  destiny 
of  our  Nation. 

Whether  or  not  the  lease-lend  bill  results 
in  the  improvident  impairment  of  the  United 
States  defenses  Is  a  question  for  historians 
of  the  future  to  record.  This  bill  is  on  its 
.  way  to  become  the  law  of  the  land  and  from 
the  time  it  becomes  law  our  fate  In  peace 
and  In  war,  both  as  to  personnel  and  as  to 
our  armament.  Is  solely  dependent  upon  the 
comprehension  and  Judgment  of  one  man. 
Inadequately  armed  as  we  are,  I  Intend  to 
watch  carefully  the  disposition  made  of  our 
armament  to  other  nations,  in  the  hope  that 
we  may  prevent  making  any  disposition  of 
armament  that  may  Imperil  our  own  armed 
forces  and  our  people.  So  long  as  the  lease- 
lend  bill  remains  a  par*,  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  we  can  only  hope  that  our  President 


will  make  any  decisions  to  sell  or  dlsp>ose 
of  our  armament  only  after  the  most  careful, 
complete,  and  thorough  consideration  of 
America's  needs  and  America's  welfare. 


The  United  States  Adopts  a  Totalitarian- 
Dictatorship  Government 
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HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

.  OF   MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  February  18,  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1941: 

BEHOLD!    THE    BRASS    SERPENT 

We  date  the  words  that  are  to  follow.  The 
moment  is  mid-January  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty-second  American  year.  We  do  this 
for  the  reason  that  by  the  time  they  are 
printed  the  debate  may  be  closed,  which 
would  mean  that  freedom  of  expression  could 
be  no  longer  defended.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  owe  it  to  what  we  believe,  and  to  the  mil- 
lions who  have  believed  it  with  us,  to  hold 
our  position  at  least  until  dark. 
We  speak  here  of  neither  war  nor  peace. 
As  we  write,  the  news  Is  running  that  the 
President  has  asked  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  abdicate.  In  the  news  it  is 
worded  softly.  The  headline  in  the  New 
York  Times  reads:  "Bill  gives  President  un- 
limited power  to  lend  war  equipment  and  re- 
sources." A  triumph  of  ingenious  under- 
statement. The  formal  title  of  the  bill  Is 
softer  still.  It  reads:  "A  bill  further  to  pro- 
mote the  defense  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Then  we  look  at  the  bill.  Remember,  it  is 
the  President's  own  bill.  It  is  what  he 
wants.  Therefore,  It  is  '^he  authentic  revela- 
tion of  his  mind.  Taking  It  from  the  blU. 
this  Is  what  he  wants: 

Power  in  his  own  discretion,  on  his  own 
terms,  and  as  he  may  see  fit,  to  conduct  un- 
declared war  anywhere  In  the  world. 

Power  in  his  own  discretion  to  make  friends 
and  enemies  of  other  nations. 

Power  in  his  own  discretion  to  employ  the 
total  resources  of  the  country  to  such  ends. 
Power  In  his  own  discretion  to  make  mili- 
tary alliances  with  other  governments;  and 
to  lend,  lease,  or  give  to  other  governments 
any  of  the  military  resources  of  the  United 
States,  nothing  excepted  save  manpower,  and 
that  only  by  not  being  specifically  mentioned. 
Power  to  make  by  edict  such  laws  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  In  order  to  carry  out  his 
intentions. 

Power  to  command  money  in  any  amount. 
Power  himself  to  delegate  any  or  all  of  that 
power  to  whom  he  likes. 

Significantly,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
8-year  history  of  progressive  acts  of  sur- 
render on  the  part  of  Congress,  there  was 
in  this  bill  no  limit  of  time.  It  might  be 
forever. 

These  are  the  standard  powers  of  a  dic- 
tator. 

There  Is  always  the  saying  that  what  the 
Congress  gives  it  can  take  back.    This  is  to 


forget,  first,  that  It  Is  the  nature  of  power 
to  entrench  and  ramify  Itself;  secondly,  that 
the  hook  with  which  the  executive  principle 
draws  tame  Leviathan  out  has  a  barb.  It  is 
much  easier  for  Congress  to  delegate  power 
than  to  take  it  back.  To  delegate  it  requires 
but  a  bare  majority.  To  get  It  back,  if  the 
President  is  unwilling  to  give  It  up,  requires 
a  two-thirds  vote. 

i  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  bill  will  be 
enacted  In  the  original  form.  Undoubtedly, 
Congress  will  at  least  give  it  a  time  limit. 
But  nothing  that  the  Congress  may  write  into 
It  or  out  of  it,  reminiscent  of  its  equal  power, 
can  erase  the  original  WTltlng  or  change  lt« 
meaning. 

In  the  last  great  temple  of  freedom  the 
image  of  absolute  government  has  been  un- 
veiled, and  prepared  multitudes  have  cried. 
Huzza !  To  be  saved  from  the  scourge  of  the 
totalitarian  principle,  sinful  democracy  now 
must  embrace  the  anointed  likeness  of  it. 
As  a  brazen  serpent  it  has  been  held  out  to 
the  people  by  their  leader;  and  among  those 
who  have  said,  "Behold,  this  will  save  us," 
are  many  who  only  a  little  while  before  were 
afraid  of  this  very  thing,  foreseeing  that  it 
might  happen,  and  exhorted  others  to  harden 
their  minds  against  it. 

History  may  say  the  people  were  carried 
away  by  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  modern 
times,  one  who  knew  how  to  play  upon  their 
fears  and  passions  as  upon  strings  It  is  not 
so  simple.  They  were  a  believing  people. 
They  believed  words. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  the  state 
of  the  Nation.  January  6.  declaring  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  American  Government  to 
defend  freedom  and  democracy  everywhere 
in  the  world,  the  President  said:  "In  the  re- 
cent national  election  there  was  no  substan- 
tial difference  between  the  two  great  political 
parties  in  respect  to  that  policy.  No  Issue 
was  fought  out  on  this  line  before  the  Amer- 
ican electorate." 

V/hy  not?  Because  during  the  campaign 
both  parties  and  both  candidates  held  rigidly 
to  the  formula  of  aid  to  the  democracies  by  . 
"measures  short  of  war."  The  people  be- 
lieved these  words.  Literally,  they  believed 
them. 

Immediately  after  the  election,  the  Presi- 
dent Jettisoned  that  formula  lor  what  it 
was — a  slogan.  Never  after  he  had  been  re- 
elected did  he  use  it  again. 

During  the  campaign  these  were  the  words 
of  the  President:  "We  will  not  participate  in 
foreign  wars  and  will  not  send  our  Army, 
naval,  or  air  forces  to  fight  in  foreign  lands 
outside  of  the  Americas  except  In  caae  of  at- 
tack. •  •  •  The  basic  purpose  of  our 
foreign  policy  is  to  keep  our  country  out  of 
war." 

Suppose  he  had  said  then.  "If  I  am  re- 
elected we  are  going  to  go  all  out  lor  England. 
If  I  am  reelected  I  shall  demand  that  the 
Congress  delegate  to  me  the  power,  in  my 
own  discretion,  to  conduct  undeclared  Amer- 
ican war  anywhere  in  the  world  in  defense 
of  the  democracies,  and  to.  employ  for  that 
purpose  any  weapons,  munitions,  aircraft, 
vessels,  commodities,  and  facilities  whatever: 
and  power,  moreover,  in  my  own  discretion 
to  make  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary. 
And  then,  my  friends,  we  need  not  waste 
your  time  and  my  time  debating  whether  or 
not  to  repeal  the  neutrality  law  or  the  John- 
son Act.  Let  Congress  send  them  out  to  be 
framed  and  keep  them." 

If  he  had  said  these  things — if  he  had  told 
the  people  what  he  meant  to  do — would  there 
have  t>een  no  issue  on  this  line  liefore  the 
American  electorate? 

We  did  not  believe  It  could  be  done  to  the 
American  people;  and  we  were  wrong.  We 
did  not  believe  they  could  be  moved  by  sug- 
gestion to  involve  their  birthright  in  this  con- 
tradiction. The  President  tells  them  that 
America  must  put  its  strength  forth  to  save 
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Great  Britain,  to  save  China,  to  defend  de- 
mocracy of  all  kinds,  everywhere  In  the  world. 
and  to  destroy  out  of  It  forever  the  principle 
of  aggression,  because,  for  one  reason,  "In 
times  like  these  It  Is  Immature — and.  Inci- 
dentally, untrue — for  anybody  to  brag  that  an 
unprepared  America,  single-handed  and  with 
one  hand  tied  behind  its  back,  can  hold  off 
the  whole  world."    All  In  one  speech. 

The  figure  of  a  country  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  its  back  la  obviously  a  reference  to  the 
maimer  In  which  the  parliamentary  prin- 
ciple— namely,  the  C!ongress — handicaps  a 
ruler.  The  dictator,  with  no  Congress  to 
worry  about,  has  both  hands  free.  And  that 
Is  what  the  President  wants. 

Whither  now.  America? 

To  save  yourself  you  must  save  the  world. 
To  this  you  have  been  persuaded.  That  road, 
whatever  else  you  may  make  of  it.  is  the 
totalltarlau  road,  straight  and  fast  at  fir?t, 
then  more  and  more  perilous  to  the  end  cf 
the  pavement.  There  Is  no  way  back  but 
through  futility,  confusion,  and  disaster. 
There  Is  no  going  on  but  with  the  fantasy 
to  become  moral  emperor  of  the  whole  world. 


Avoidiiif  "Bulge  Towns'' 
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EDITORIAL    PROM    THE    MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 


Mr.  WASIELEWSKL  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing well-written  editorial  entitled 
"Avoiding  'Bulge  Towns,*"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  on 
February  16.  1941.  Inasmuch  as  Con- 
gress Is  about  to  consider  a  bill  dealing 
with  defense  housing,  I  believe  that  this 
editorial  will  prove  of  vital  Interest  to  all. 

The  editorial  foUows: 

|From  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  Pebruary  16. 
1»41| 

AVOmiNG    "BTILGE    TOWNS" 

Looking  ahead  to  the  futxire.  the  Council 
for  Democracy  urges  those  responsible  for 
placing  defense  orders  to  spread  them  as 
much  as  possible.  It  warns  that  "bulge 
towns"  created  for  the  emergency  are  likely 
to  become  "ghost  towns"  when  the  emergency 
iB  over. 

This  warning  is  timely.  It  would  t>e  a  fatal 
mistake  so  to  arrange  our  defense  manufac- 
ture that  a  large  percentage  cf  available  labor 
would  have  to  move  to  new  places,  completely 
disorganizing  bousing  in  a  few  localities  only 
to  disorganize  It  again  when  the  defense 
program  no  longer  provides  work. 

There  are  stories  of  towns  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  pcpulation  getting  plants  calling  for 
the  employment  of  26.000  or  30,000  men. 
Obviously  these  towns  are  utterly  unable  to 
provide  housing  tor  the  great  inflxn  of  work- 
ers and  worker  families.  Purthermore.  since 
the  planta  are  designed  for  defense  produc- 
tion alone.A  it  is  doubtful  that  they  will  be 
needed  nmen  defense  orders  settle  down. 
Even  If  minimum  housing  is  built  for  the 
sew  population,  much  of  it  will  stand  Idle 
When  the  plants  dose  In  wholt  or  in  part. 


There  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  some  dis- 
location. Great  powder  plants  will  have  to 
be  buUt.  Old  established  mills  wiU  have  to 
be  enlarged.  Even  ciUes  with  a  moderate 
housing  surplus  will  need  new  residences. 
But  housing  waste  can  be  largely  avoided  If. 
wherever  possible,  existing  housing  facilities 
are  put  into  full  use  and  new  housing  is 
gradually  added  to  provide  a  reasonable 
choice.  Waste  will  also  be  avoided  if  de- 
mountable housing  Is  used  where  temporary 
"bulges"  are  created. 

In  an  emergency  such  as  this  Ideal  housing 
Is  out  of  the  question.  Only  minimum  re- 
quirements can  be  met.  unless  we  are  to  be 
faced  later  with  poorly  located  and  unsuitable 
surpluses. 


National  Government  Now  Paying  Almost 
Enough  as  Interest  on  Its  Obligations, 
That  Should  Not  Have  Been  Con- 
tracted, To  Pay  Every  Aged  Person  in 
the  United  States  Applying  Therefor 
$30  per  Month 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Government  should  not  pay  inter- 
est on  its  obligations.  It  is  true  that  all 
interest  that  the  Government  has  con- 
tracted to  pay  should  be  paid,  but  in  the 
future,  interest-bearing  obligations  by 
the  National  Government  should  be  pro- 
hibited. We  are  now  pasring  at  the  rate 
of  about  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  a 
year  interest  on  the  Government's  own 
credit.  By  the  end  of  this  year  we  will  be 
paying  at  the  rate  of  about  $2,000,000,000 
a  year.  This  is  enough  money  to  pay 
every  aged  applicant  for  old-age  assist- 
ance in  this  Nation  $30  a  month. 

PAT    NON-INTEREST-BEARING    OBUGATIONS    INTO 
CIHCTJLATION 

When  our  country  was  young  and  it 
was  necessary  to  borrow  money  from  a 
foreign  government  or  from  its  own  citi- 
zens to  build  up  a  surplus,  it  was  right 
and  reasonable  that  the  Government  pay 
Interest ;  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  require 
the  taxpayers  to  pay  $2  for  every  $1  that 
the  Government  borrows  to  pay  current 
expenditures  or  to  cover  deficits.  Non- 
interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment can  be  paid  into  circulation  in- 
stead of  selling  bonds  for  money  and  then 
paying  the  money  into  circulation. 

Under  our  present  system,  which  has 
been  built  up  over  a  period  of  100  years, 
a  few  people  and  a  few  banks  are  greatly 
favored. 

MO    nVTLATION 

It  is  Just  as  safe  for  the  Government 
to  Issue  a  non-interest-bearing  obliga- 
tion as  it  is  to  issue  an  interest -bearing 
obligation.  Each  is  a  promise  to  pay 
and  each  is  backed  by  exactly  the  same 
security.     It  cannot  be  said  that  the 


issuance  of  non-interest -bearing  obliga- 
tions will  cause  inflation,  but  the  issu- 
ance of  interest-bearing  obligations  will 
not  cause  inflation.  The  issuance  of 
either  has  the  same  effect  on  the  out- 
standing currency  and  credit  of  the 
country.  The  Issuance  of  a  bond  in- 
creases the  volume  of  money  or  credit 
in  circulation  as  much  as  the  issuance 
of  non-interest-bearing  obligations.  So 
the  argument  that  we  must  not  issue 
non-interest-bearing  obligations  because 
such  a  policy  will  cause  inflation  is  an 
excuse  to  defend  a  bad  policy  and  is  not 
by  any  means  a  reason. 

REASON    FOB   GOVERNMENT   FATING   INTEREST    NO 
LONGER    EXISTS 

Until  recent  years  it  was  logically  con- 
tended that  the  reason  the  Government 
issued  interest-bearing   obligations   was 
to  retard  the  extravagance  of  Congress. 
In  other  words,  if  Congiess  appropriated 
too  much  money  and  caused  the  sale  of 
too  many  bonds,  the  people  who  held 
these  bonds  would  bring  pressure  to  bear 
on  Congress  not  to  appropriate  any  more 
money  because  the  price  of  their  bonds 
would  depreciate  in  value.     And,  too,  if 
Congress  appropriated  too  much  money 
the  bonds  would  not  sell  for  par.  and, 
therefore,  the  issuance  of  interest-bear- 
ing securities  would  to  that  extent  have 
a  retarding  effect  on  congressional  ap- 
propriations.    That  argument,  however, 
Is  no  good  now,  since  the  banks  can  take 
Government  bonds  and  obtain  cash  100 
cents  on  the  dollar  on  them,  and  the 
bond  market  is  supported  by  Government 
funds  to  prevent  the  bonds  from  going 
below  par. 

THREE  QUESTIONS 

I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  to  the 
following  questions: 

First.  Why  should  the  Government  is- 
sue interest-bearing  bonds,  sell  them  to 
the  banks  that  create  the  money  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  them,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment can  issue  its  own  non-interest- 
bearing  obligations  that  will  have  exactly 
the  same  effect  and  from  which  the  Gov-- 
ernment  will  receive  the  same  benefits  as 
the  issuance  of  the  bonds? 

Second.  Why  should  the  National  Gov- 
ernment permit  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banking  System  to  print  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  which  are  non-interest-bearing 
Government  obligations,  and  exchange 
them  for  Goverrmient  interest-bearing 
obligations  and  compel  the  Government 
to  continue  to  pay  interest  on  the  In- 
terest-bearing obligations  so  purchased? 

Third.  Gold  is  paid  for  with  Federal 
Reserve  notes,  issued  by  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  These  notes  are  not  obligations 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  but  are 
obligations  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, just  like  an  interest-bearing  bond. 
After  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  Sys- 
tem pays  for  the  gold  with  the  Govern- 
ment's own  obligations,  it  claims  title  to 
the  gold  or  a  lien  on  the  gold.  Is  it 
right  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking 
System  to  have  any  lien  or  claim  on  gold 
that  is  paid  for  with  Government  money 
or  credit? 

PARI  OF    XJNrrED   STATES   TREA6UBT    FARMED    OUT 
TO   PRIVATE   BANKERS 

We  have  farmed  out  the  most  valuable 
privilege  possessed  by  the  United  States 
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Government — that  of  creating  and  issu- 
ing money.  The  United  States  Constitu- 
tion says  that  it  is  a  mandatory  duty  of 
Congress  to  coip  money — which  has  been 
construed  to  mean  print  money — and 
regulate  the  value  thereof.  Congress  has 
not  carried  out  that  constitutional  man- 
date; but  over  a  period  of  almost  a  cen- 
tury the  banking  and  money-issuing  laws 
have  been  changed  just  a  little  bit  each 
Congress  until  now  a  few  people  and  a 
few  banks  have  an  ironclad,  monopolistic 
grip  upon  the  most  valuable  and  essential 
part  of  the  United  States  Treasury  It 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  let  the 
railroad  owners  fix  freight  rates  by  hav- 
ing their  representatives  on  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  as  it  is  to 
let  a  few  bankers  control  the  monetary 
affairs  of  our  Nation,    j 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTT-BILLION-DOLLAR  DEBT 

A  $65,000,000,000  debt  limit  means  that 
under  the  present  system  that  we  v.ill 
also  have  to  pay  $65,000,000,000  in  in- 
terest, making  the  total  debt  $130,000,- 
000.000.  This  policy  means  that  every 
time  we  pay  a  soldier  a  dollar,  we  pay  a 
dollar  to  those  to  whom  we  have  farmed 
out  the  privilege  of  creating  money  on. 
the  Government's  credit.  Every  time  we 
pay  a  dollar  for  material  or  labor,  we  pay 
a  dollar  in  Interest  to  those  who  are  per- 
forming the  governmental  function  of 
Issuing  money. 

I  insist  that  the  Government  can  safely 
issue  its  own  non-interest-bearing  secu- 
rities and  save  the  taxpayers  the  tremen- 
dous interest  burden  that  they  are  now 
forced  to  pay. 

REFINANCE     PUBtlC-IMPROVEMENT     BONDS 

In  addition,  the  obligations  of  States, 
counties,  and  cities  that  were  used  for 
public  improvements  can  be  refinanced 
by  the  Government  at  a  rate  of  interest, 
something  like  one-eit;hth  of  1  percent, 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  carry- 
ing charges.  Almost  one-half  of  the 
taxes  in  certain  States,  counties,  and 
cities  is  represented  by  interest  charges. 

If  the  Government  issues  a  million  dol- 
lars in  non-interest-bearing  obligations 
and  retires  4  percent  each  year,  all  of  the 
million  dollars  will  be  paid  in  25  years; 
but  if  the  Government  issues  interest- 
bearing  obligations,  providing  for  4 -per- 
cent interest  and  pays  4  percent  each  year 
for  25  years,  the  Government  will  still 
owe  the  million  dollars,  although  the  tax- 
payers have  paid  a  million  dollars. 

Any  fear  of  inflation  can  be  provided 
against  by  proper  and  adequate  safe- 
guards. 

WHT    PAT    BILLIONS    A    YEAR    IN    INTEREST? 

So,  I  repeat,  why  should  the  Govern- 
ment pay  $2,000,000,000  a  year  interest? 
It  is  my  belief  thal"^  Congress  should  com- 
mence immediately  a  policy  that  will 
eventually  cause  all  interest-bearing  ob- 
ligations to  be  paid  by  non-interest-bear- 
ing obligations,  and  then  a  policy  should 
be  commenced  that  will  cause  the  debts 
contracted  for  public -improvement  pur- 
poses by  States,  counties,  and  cities  to  be 
refinanced  with  Government  credit  at  the 
very  low  rate  of  interest  suggested. 

The  only  defense  for  this  bad  system 
is  its  age. 


Mr.  Willkie  and  His  Party 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD 

TRIBUNE 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
ihclude  therein  the  following  article  by 
Mr.  Walter  Lippmann,  entitled  "Mr.  Will- 
kie and  His  Party,"  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Thurs- 
day. February  13,  1941: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  l"ribune  ol 
February  13,  1941] 

MR.   WILLKIE  AND  HIS  PARTJ 

( By  Walter  Lippmann ) 
Mr.  WUlkie  went  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
when  he  Insisted  that  the  real  Issue  before 
Congress  Is  whether  American  aid  to  Britain 
is  to  be  effective.  No  responsible  leader  of 
the  Republican  Party  is  now  opposing  aid  to 
Britain.  Neither  at  the  White  House  nor 
among  the  Democratic  leaders  In  Congress 
has  there  been  any  disposition  to  oppose 
amendments  to  the  bill  which  clarify,  define, 
and  limit  the  President's  powers.  The 
amended  bill  as  passed  in  the  House,  plus  the 
amendments  suggested  by  Mr.  Willkie.  not 
only  maintains  all  the  powers  of  Congress  as 
against  the  President,  but  even  asserts  in  the 
Dirksen  amendment  new  congressional  pow- 
ers of  dubious  constitutionality. 

The  charge  that  this  bill  Is  a  blank  check 
delegating  to  the  President  vast  unlimited 
power  over  war  and  peace  and  industry  is 
simply  not  true.  The  bill  gives  the  President 
the  power  to  lease  or  lend  out  of  the  existing 
equipment  of  the  United  States  weapons  up 
to  the  value  of  $1,300,000,000.  This  equip- 
ment was  procured  under  appropriations  from 
Congress;  it  is  to  be  disposed  of  by  express 
authority  of  Congress.  There  Is  In  this  no 
surrender  of  congressional  authority.  In  ad- 
dition the  bill  provides  for  the  manufacture 
in  the  United  States  of  more  equipment  to  be 
made  available  by  lease  or  loan  or  exchange 
to  Britain  and  the  nations  resisting  aggression. 
This  section  of  the  bill  is  not  accurately 
understood  by  the  general  public.  The  bill 
says  in  section  6  that  "there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  from  time  to 
time  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  act."  It  is 
widely  believed  that  this  authorizes  the 
President  to  make  unlimited  expenditures. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not  give  the  Pres- 
ident one  penny.  This  section  does  not  au- 
thorize the  President  to  do  anything.  What 
it  does,  and  all  it  does,  Is  to  authorize  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  money  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  the  act.  The  President  will  have 
no  new  money  when  this  bill  passes.  He  will 
not  have  any  money  to  help  Britain  until 
Congress,  after  hearings  In  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  passes  an  appropriation  bill. 
And  he  will  have  only  as  much  money  as  that 
future  appropriation  bill  appropriates. 

If  this  is  news  to  some,  it  is  because  not 
many  of  us  understand  the  actual  procedure 
of  Congress.  Yet  a  lot  of  things  would  not 
be  said  about  bow  this  bill  surrenders  power 


If  the  speakers  would  read  and  digest  section 
834  of  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. That  rule  was  first  adopted  in  1837. 
and  provides  In  substance  that  Congress  can- 
not appropriate  money  for  any  purpose  un- 
less Congress  has  previously  passed  a  law 
authorizing  Congress  to  make  appropriations 
for  that  purpose.  Thus  In  practice  Congress 
always  has  to  pass  at  least  twice  on  every 
policy.  First  it  must  pass  on  the  policy  itseljf 
and  the  administrative  machinery  for  exer- 
cising it.  This  is  called  the  organic  act.  or 
the  authorization;  that  Is  what  is  now  t>efore 
Congress.  Then,  since  It  takes  money  to 
operate  any  policy.  Congress  must  again  pass 
on  the  policy  by  appropriating  money.  After 
the  lend-lease  bill  is  law.  there  will  have  to 
be  an  appropriation  bill  to  make  it  operative. 
Since  Congress  can  withhold  funds,  its  con- 
trol of  the  policy,  as  Intended  by  the  Consti- 
tution, Is  absolutely  unimpaired. 

The  real  question  Is  net  whether  this  bill 
gives  the  President  power  that  belongs  to 
Congress  but  whether,  when  Congress  has 
approved  the  policy  of  aid  to  Britain  by  pa.ss- 
ing  this  authorization  bill,  and  has  pro- 
vided the  funds  In  a  subsequent  appropria- ' 
tion  bin.  the  President  will  act  swiftly  and 
efficiently  to  get  the  goods  produced.  The 
opposition  today  Is  worrying  about  the  pow- 
ers given  to  the  President  In  a  few  weeks 
we  shall  be  worrying  about  something  much 
more  substantial— whether  with  the  divided 
and  undefined  resp>onsibillty  which  exists  in 
Washington  we  shall  get  resulU  that  make 
effective  enough  our  aid  to  Britain. 

Perhaps  it  Is  not  too  optimistic  to  hope 
that  under  the  leadership  of  men  like  Mr. 
Willkie.  Senator  Austin,  and  Ref  resentative 
Wadsworth,  the  opposition  may  yet  turn 
from  barren  obstruction  to  the  real  business 
of  holding  the  administration  accountable 
for  the  effective  execution  of  the  national- 
defense  policy. 

The  record  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
Congress  reveals  a  certain  capacity  to  learn 
from  experience  Thus,  in  the  House,  when 
In  1938  the  naval  expansion  bill  w.\i  put  to 
a  vote,  66  percent  of  the  Republicans  were 
opposed.  But  on  the  1939  naval  bill  only  45 
percent  were  opposed.  In  1940  the  naval  ap- 
propriation bill  and  the  two-ocean  Navy  au* 
thorlzatlon  went  through  without  a  roll  caU. 

No  one  can  say.  therefore,  that  Mr.  Willkie 
need  despair  of  leading  his  party  to  a  clearer 
appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  times.  The 
same  capacity  for  learning  has  been  mani- 
fested on  measures  connected  with  aid  to  the 
Allies.  On  the  destructUe  Vorjrs  amend- 
ment In  the  summer  of  1939.  Just  t>efore  'he 
war  broke  out.  on  the  amendment  which  pre- 
vented repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  and.  there- 
fore, delayed  the  placing  of  orders  for  air- 
craft by  about  6  months.  96  percent  of  the 
Republican  membership  of  the  House  voted  to 
retain  the  embargo.  By  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  when  the  embargo  was  repealed, 
88  percent  of  the  Republicans  opposed  repeal.  ' 
Fifteen  months  ago  they  did  not  even  wish  to 
let  Great  Britain  buy  arms  for  cash.  A  few 
days  ago  the  whole  Republican  membership 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation.%, 
excptlng  Mr.  Tinkham,  went  on  record  in 
favor  of  lending  Great  Britain  $2,000,000,000. 
And  when  the  bill  was  debated  In  the  House 
there  were  very  lew  speakers  who  did  not  say 
that  In  one  form  or  another  they  wished  to 
help  the  British  who  "in  their  valiant  strug- 
gle which  has  aroiTsed  our  deepest  sympathy, 
needs  planes,  guns,  and  war  material." 

In  the  light  of  this  record  on  the  two  mat- 
ters of  national  defense  and  aid  to  the  Allies, 
it  Is  a  fair  question  whether  the  Republican 
Party  In  Congress  has  been  wisely  led.  For, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  It  has  steadily  backed  away 
from  its  own  first  commitments.  To  have 
taken  the  pacifist  and  Isolationist  position 
and  stood  by  it  would  have  been  one  thing. 
To  take  it  and  then  back  away  from  it,  m 


If 
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the  somber  history  of  our  times  has  imfol^d, 
is  a  conXesslon,  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  Re- 
publican leaders  of  Congress  have  not  believed 
in  their  principles  or  foreseen  or  Judged  truly 
the  real  course  of  events. 

It  is  a  record  which  demonstrates  how  badly 
the  party  needs  leadership  from  men   who 
understand  the  world  they  live  In.    It  Is  a 
record  of  miscalculation  anfl  bad  Judgment. 
It  was  this  record  which  produced  the  revolt 
that  caused  the  nomination  of  Wendell  Wlll- 
kle.    The  historic  failure  of   the  old  party 
leaders  to  rise  above  their  lamentable  record 
is  the  reason  why  their  party  would  not  fol- 
low them  In  Philadelphia,  why  the  country 
wUl  not  follow  them.    They  have  not  known 
where  they  were  or  what  was  happening  or 
what  to  do  about  it.    Mr.  Wlllkie  has  known 
and  does  know.    This  fact  made  him  a  popu- 
lar leader,  and  this  fact  wUl  now  cause  him 
to  become  not  merely  the  titular  leader  but 
the  effective  leader  of  those  who  have  In  their 
keeping  the  future  of  the  Republican  Party. 


B.  F.  KarpintK:  "Maker  of  Citiiens'* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

<      HON.  LUCIEN  J.  WIACIORA 

or  COMNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  February  18.  1941 


Mr.  MACIORA.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight 
in  a  OTall  meeting  hall  in  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  a  group  of  men  and  women,  many 
of  them  of  middle  age  or  older,  will 
gather  to  have  unfolded  before  them 
the  history  of  the  United  States  and  the 
operations  of  our  Government. 

A  modest,  spectacled  man  will  lecture 
to  them  as  he  has  to  many  hundreds  of 
others  who  have  come  to  him  in  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century.  He  accepts  no 
monetary  compensation,  but  he  has  re- 
ceived an  award  which  money  cannot 
purchase.  He  is  B.  P.  Karpinski.  "maker 
of  citizens." 

On  a  street  not  far  from  Pulaski  Hall, 
where  Mr.  Karpinski  conducts  his  classes, 
a  survey  once  disclosed  18  nationalities 
doing  business  in  established  stands. 
Persons  of  these  and  many  more  nation- 
alities have  ccme  to  him.  many  of  them 
without  even  elementary  education,  most 
of  them  strugghng  with  an  unfamiliar 
language,  persons  who  literally  earn 
their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows- 
all  with  a  common  objective — United 
States  citizenship. 

His  task  requires  unlimited  patience, 
constant  study,  and  a  deep-rooted  de- 
termination to  repay  this  country  for  the 
gift  that  was  his  when  he.  himself,  stood 
in  naturalization  court,  renounced  al- 
legiance to  any  and  all  foreign  poten- 
tates, and  became  B.  P.  Karpinski.  citizen 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Save  among  his  growing  circle  of  new 
citizens  who  were  his  pupils,  his  work 
goes  on  unheralded.  Yet  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  good  he  has  done  for  his 
city.  State,  and  Nation;  to  appraise  the 
value  of  his  teachings  in  community 
advancement. 


Because  citizenship  Is  the  very  corner- 
stone of  our  way  of  life,  it  is  not  extrava- 
gant to  say  that  B.  P.  Karpinski  has  well 
earned  the  distinction,  "First  citizen  of 
New  Britain,  Conn."  Yet  to  him  his  work 
Is  a  duty  of  good  Americanism;  the  op- 
portunity to  do  that  work,  his  reward. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  anniversary  in 
this  endeavor,  the  New  Britain  Herald,  a 
highly  respected  reflector  of  community 
thought  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  published 
the  following  review  and  tribute: 

NATtTRALIZATlON  TEACHER  HAS  HAD   1,500 
STUDENTS  j 

The  quarter  century  devoted  by  former 
Selectman  B.  F.  Karpinski  to  the  teaching 
and  preparation  of  aliens  for  their  citizenship 
papers  Jias  won  him  a  unique  distinction — 
that  of  Instructing  the  largest  number  of 
applicants  to  become  United  States  citizens. 

Since  he  succeeded  the  late  Leo  Bojnowskl 
as  Instructor,  Mr.  Karpinski  has  given  In- 
struction to  about  1,500  men  and  women  of 
many  nationalities  and  from  many  cities  and 
towns  in  the  State  attending  his  citizenship 
classes  to  obtain  vital  Information  about  the 
Government  and  Its  functions. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  aliens  who  have  been 
his  students,  most  of  them  were  successful  in 
their  examinations  at  the  naturalization  ses- 
sions held  In  city  court  by  an  examiner  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

On  several  occasions,  Mr.  Karpinski  was 
guest  of  honor  at  banquets  and  other  socials 
sponsored  by  the  new  American  citizens  In 
appreciation  of  his  tutoring  that  aided  them 
In  reaching  their  goal.  Mr.  Karpinski  has 
conducted  the  citizenship  class  of  the  Pulaski 
Democratic  Club  for  several  years  and  in- 
tends to  continue  in  that  capacity  as  long 
as  his  health  permits. 

Recently,  one  of  his  students  who  is  older 
than  the  Instructor,  complained  to  Mr.  Karp- 
inski that  he  could  not  eat  or  sleep  because 
of  worry  over  his  approaching  examination 
before  the  naturalization  examiner.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  was  so  worried  that  he  mut- 
tered the  questions  and  answers  In  his  sleep, 
and  then  continued  to  review  them  when  he 
awoke  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 

When  he  was  successful  at  the  hearing 
some  weeks  later,  he  boasted  to  the  instructor 
that  passing  the  examination  was  the  greatest 
accomplishment  of  his  life. 
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Arkansas  Hydro  Power  Mast  Be  Devel- 
oped— Her  Present  Power  Rates  Are 
Abominable 


Tuesday.  February  18.  1941 


STATEMENT  PRESENTED  AT  HEARING  ON 
GREERS  FERRY  DAM 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  a  statement  which  I  prepared 
for  presentation  at  the  hearing  being  held 
today  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  whether  the  construction  of  a 
multipurpose  reservoir  on  the  Little  Red 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  White,  in  the 


vicinity  of  Greers  Ferry  is  advisable  at 
this  time,  and  which  statement  is  being 
read  at  the  hearing  by  Hon.  J.  Wesley 
Sampler,  a  member  of  the  State  Senate 
of  Arkansas: 

Major  Kern,  Congressman  Mii-ls,  distin- 
guished guests  and  friends  of  Arkansas.  It 
is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  I  Join  Con- 
gressman Mills  In  pleading  for  the  Imme- 
diate constructicn  of  a  multipurpose  dam  on 
the  Little  Red  River  at  Greers  Ferry. 

Permit  me  to  say  at  this  point  that  Con- 
gressman Mills  has  been  vitally  Interested 
In  this  important  project  since  we  came  to 
Congress  together  more  than  2  years  ago  and 
Is  largely  responsible  for  the  progress  made 
In  Washington  on  It  to  date.  There  is  not 
In  the  Congress  an  abler  young  Member  than 
WiLBxm  Mills  and  there  Is  not  one  who  Is 
more  highly  respected  nor  more  universally 
liked  than  he. 

Major  Kern,  I  feel  It  my  duty  on  this  occa- 
sion to  make  some  statements  that  I  regret 
very  much  personally  to  have  to  make;  but 
the  time  has  come  when  we  who  have  been 
chosen  to  represent  the  people  of  Arkansas 
must  dare  to  tell  you  and  official  Washing- 
ton the  appalling  truth  about  some  of  the 
tragedies  with  which  we  are  faced. 

One  of  the  most  abhorrent  spectacles  in 
this  land  Is  the  unnecessary  economic  servi- 
tude that  blankets  Arkansas.  Rich  In  soils 
and  natural  resources.  It  is  Inconceivable  that 
our  per  capita  income  should  stand  In  1939  at 
$244.  while  that  of  the  Nation  stood  at  «536. 
There  is  no  single  cause,  but  after  a  year  of 
constant  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Arkansas 
delegation  in  Congress  to  obtain  defense  in- 
dustries for  our  State  and  after  a  study  of 
the  situation  over  a  period  of  several  years, 
I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
barrier  which  contributes  more  than  all  the 
others  combined  toward  Arkansas'  failure  to 
obtain  defense  Industries,  toward  Arkansas' 
failure  to  experience  normal  Industrial 
growth  and  toward  Arkansas'  low  per  capita 
Income  Is  the  lack  of  sufficient  power  and  the 
lack  of  cheap  power. 

CLEARWATER    IS    PART    OF    THE    MAJOR    PROGRAM 

Clearwater  Lake  would  lie  principally  In 
Cleburne  County  in  Congressman  Mills'  dis- 
trict but  It  would  also  extend  into  my  district 
16  miles  along  the  South  Fork  to  a  point 
about  5  miles  below  Clinton.  The  reservoir 
Is  already  authorized  as  a  flood-control  proj- 
ect with  pen  stocks  for  the  future  produc- 
tion of  power.  It  Is  1  of  6  authorized  In  the 
White  River  Basin  and  It  Is  1  of  37  dams 
constructed,  under  construction,  authorized, 
or  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  War  In 
the  territory  of  the  proposed  Arkansas  Valley 
Authority.  It  Is  one  of  the  projects  necessary 
to  the  ultimate  control  and  development  of 
the  White  River  not  only  for  flood  control  but 
also  for  hydroelectric  production,  navigation, 
irrigation,  and  recreation. 

The  White  River,  of  which  the  Little  Red 
Ls  a  tributary,  drains  approximately  28,000 
square  miles — cnly  12,000  less  than  the  cele- 
brated Tennessee;  21,000  square  miles  are  In 
the  Ozark  up-llft  and  7,000  are  In  the  alluvial 
plain  below  BatesvlUe.  It  is  733  miles  In 
length.  Its  average  fall  above  Batesvllie  Is 
approximately  4  feet  per  mile  but  its  average 
fall  below  BatesvlUe  Is  barely  one-third  of  a 
foot  per  mile. 

The  drainage  basin  of  the  White  resembles 
a  fan.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  Imagine  what 
happens  when  the  mountain  torrents  from 
the  upper  two-thirds  funnel  themselves  Into 
the  flat  valley.  United  States  Army  engineers 
conservatively  estimate  the  damage  in  prop- 
erty alone  at  92.185,000  every  12  months. 
That  Is  $182,000  every  30  days  and  $6,000 
every  24  hours.  This  does  not  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  loss  of  lives  nor  the  damage 
caused  by  the  floodwaters  of  the  White 
below  Its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi.    At 
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the  height  of  the  record  flood  of  1927  the 
White  emptied  into  the  Mississippi  440.000 
cubic  feet  per  second,  or  approximately  one- 
fifth  of  the  floodwaters  below  that  point. 
Had  the  Clearwater  Dam  been  constructed, 
then  and  had  It  been  constructed  during  the 
1937  flood,  many  homes,  many  lives,  millWns 
of  dollars'  worth  of  property,  and  many  heart- 
aches would  have  been  saved. 

In  the  reservoir  of  Greers  Ferry  it  Is  pro- 
posed to  provide  flcod-control  storage  of 
502,000  acre-feet.  In  other  words.  It  would 
hold  flood  waters  from  one-half  million  acres 
of  land  for  a  depth  of  1  foot. 

Even  for  flood  control  this  project  cannot 
be  constructed  until  the  $25,000,000  ceiling 
that  was  unfortunately  Inserted  Into  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1938  for  the  White 
River  basin  is  either  raised  or  removed. 

RECRLATION 

The  President  has  recently  said  that  the 
Ozark  Mountain  country  can  and  should  be 
made  the  great  central  plaj-ground  of  Amer- 
ica. Even  today  one  of  Arkansas'  largest 
sources  of  Income  Is  tourist  trade,  but  tour- 
ists won't  go  where  there  Is  not  water. 

A  multipurpose  dam  Is  ideal  for  recrea- 
tion. I  have  visited  and  studied  most  of 
the  dams  and  reservoirs  of  this  Nation.  To 
those  who  would  endeavor  to  play  upon  the 
supposed  Ignorance  of  the  people  with  the 
statement  that  these  reservoirs  are  not  suit- 
able for  recreation,  let  me  simply  point  out 
any  one  of  the  several  dams  on  the  Catawba 
River  in  North  Carolina,  any  one  of  the  nine 
dams  on  the  Tennesste.  or  any  of  the  dams 
of  the  Columbia,  all  of  which  are  great  tour- 
ist attractions.  It  Is^  true  that  there  is  a 
fluctuating  shore  line,  but  the  shore  line  of 
the  White  River  Itself  most  certainly  fluctu- 
ates, and  even  the  shore  line  of  the  sea 
fluctuates.  America's  greatest  resorts  are 
on  widely  fluctuating  shores.  The  reservoir 
sites  on  the  White  provide  ideal  shore  lines, 
for,  generally,  they  ere  steep.  They  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  topography  of  the 
Norrls  area.  At  Norrls  large  resorts  are 
building  up.  More  than  a  million  people 
are  visiting  the  dam  each  year.  Fishing  In 
unbelievable  strides  Is  adding  constantly  to 
the  attraction.  Basj  and  other  mountain 
fish  thrive  m  the  lake,  and  trout  in  abund- 
ance thrive  in  the  cold  water  being  released 
from  the  dam.  The  experts  say  that  fishing 
will  continue  to  improve  with  the  years 

There  is  nowhere  a  more  beautiful  setting 
for  a  mountain  lake  than  among  the  pine- 
clad  hills  of  Cleburne  and  Van  Buren 
Counties. 

NAVIGATION 

Navigation  to  at  least  Cotter,  Ark.,  on 
the  White  Is  as  certain  as  are  the  dams.  The 
Greers  Ferry  project  will  contribute  Its  part 
to  the  opening  of  another  of  our  Inland 
waterways.  While  it  was  necessary  both  to 
the  defense  and  to  the  development  of  the 
Nation,  the  Panama  Canal  nevertheless  dealt 
Arkansas  a  severe  blow  and  to  overcome  that 
partially  and  to  develop  properly  the  White 
River  section,  the  White  must  be  made  nav- 
igable to  a  point  far  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Red. 

IRRIGATION 

One  of  the  greatest  Industries  of  Arkansas 
Is  that  of  rice.  It  is  dependent  upon  an 
adequate  and  constant  water  supply.  Se- 
rious problems  have  recently  presented 
themselves  in  rice  irrigation,  the  chief  of 
these  being  a  diminishing  water  supply,  or, 
more  properly  stated,  a  lowering  of  the  water 
level.  Another  of  the  problems  is  the  cost 
of  power  with  which  to  pump  the  water,  and 
still  another  Is  the  gathering  in  the  soil, 
in  excessive  quantities,  of  certain  minerals 
contained  in  underground  waters.  If  the 
plan  of  the  engineers  to  divert  the  waters  of 
the  Little  Red  for  Irrigation  can  be  made 
economically  feasible.  It  wiU  not  only  help  this 
situation  but  It  will  also  help  to  bear  a  sizable 


amount  of  the  total  cost  of  the  reservoir  and 
thus  further  reduce  the  power  and  flood- 
control  costs. 

POWER 

Major  Kern,  I  must  anticipate  that  the 
representatives  of  a  certain  absentee-owned 
power  company  will  appear  at  this  hearing 
as  they  did  at  the  hearing  on  the  Norfolk 
dam  at  Harrison  on  September  6  and  half- 
heartedly approve  the  multipurpose  dam  as 
they  did  at  Harrison;  and  I  must  also  antici- 
pate that  the  next. day  other  representatives 
of  the  same  power  company  will  come  out  in 
a  statement  for  the  press  condemning  the 
project 

In  the  limited  time  that  I  have  here  I  must 
state  to  you  the  truth  about  the  abominable 
situation  that  confronts  us. 

As  late  as  8  days  ago,  and  to  be  exact,  on 
the  evening  of  February  10, 1  conferred,  along 
with  representatives  of  our  State  government 
in  Washington,  with  the  president  of  one  of 
the  largest  producers  of  defense  materials  In 
America  In  an  effort  to  bring  a  branch  of  Its 
Industry  to  Arkansas.  He  showed  us  his  con- 
tract with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
wherein  the  Authority  is  to  furnish  him 
19,000  kilowatts  of  power  at  barely  more  than 
3  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  On  that  same  day 
the  Bonneville  Authority  on  the  Columbia 
River  offered  to  one  of  the  biggest  defense 
producers  of  America  40.000  kilowatts  of 
power  at  1.6  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 

A  certain  power  company  in  Arkansas  has 
recently  been  running  full-page  ads  and  ad- 
vertising over  the  radio  that  It  can  provide 
sufficient  power  for  any  defense  need  in  the 
area.  I  challenge  this  company,  or  any  other 
company  operating  in  Arkansas,  to  write  Mr. 
William  S.  Knudsen.  member  of  the  National 
Defense  Commission,  and  offer  to  furnish  any 
producer  of  defense  materials  even  20,000 
kilowatts  of  power  at  3  mills  or  even  at  5 
m.ills.  In  the  first  place,  there  Is  no  company 
operating  In  Arkansas  that  has  as  yet  been 
able  to  convince  a  potential  user  of  any  sub- 
stantial amount  of  current  that  It  can  actu- 
ally provide  a  sizable  amount  of  power,  and  in 
the  second  place,  if  these  foreign  companies 
operating  in  Arkansas  could  find  the  power 
they  would  have  to  pay  some  other  power 
company  entirely  too  much  for  It  and  then 
they  would  have  to  transport  It  entirely  too 
far.  Approximately  60  percent  of  the  power 
consumed  in  Arkansas  last  year  was  imported, 
and  much  of  it  at  uneconomical  distances. 
Had  Arkansas  not  been  perhaps  more  bounti- 
fully blessed  than  any  other  State  with  the 
resources  to  produce  cheap  power,  this  trav- 
esty would  not  be  so  glaring. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  recently 
completed  a  survey  of  the  power  needs  of  the 
Nation  and,  on  December  6,  reported  to  the 
President.  I  quote  their  letter  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt in  part: 

"In  most  areas,"  they  said,  "the  full  effect 
of  the  national-defense  loads  will  probably 
not  be  felt  until  the  year  1942,  when  the  ag- 
gregate deficiencies  In  available  generating 
capacity  In  certain  areas  will  probably  exceed 
1.500.000  kilowatts."  "The  areas  where  the 
greatest  need  is  likely  to  develop  are" — and 
I  am  still  quoting — "Arkansas,  northern  Lou- 
isiana, and  western  Mississippi,"  etc. 

In  1938  the  people  of  Arkansas  used  a  total 
of  472,128.000  kilowatt-hours,  for  which  they 
paid  a  total  of  $11,868,951.  According  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates,  the  people  would 
have  paid  for  this  power  only  $6,187,408.  and 
they  would  have  saved  a  total  of  $5,681,543. 
Under  the  Taccma,  Wash.,  rates  they  would 
have  saved  a  total  of  $6,906,584,  and  under 
the  Ontario,  Canada,  rates  they  would  have 
saved  a  total  of  $7,268,597. 

comparison  or  rates 

I  have  Just  obtained  from  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  a  comparison  of  typical 
bills  of  Heber  Springs  and  Little  Bock,  both 


served  by  the  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co  ,  as 
compared  with  Tupelo  and  Knoxvllle,  two 
towns  In  the  T.  V.  A.  area,  as  of  January  1. 
1941.  (The  Commission  could  not  furnish 
rates  on  other  than  residential  service  in  He- 
ber Springs.)  I  take  pleasure  In  setting  out 
these  rates,  for  the  story  they  tell  certainly 
doesn't  correspond  to  the  ads  I  mentioned: 


Heber 

Sprinps 

Little 
Rock 

Tupek) 

Knox- 
vUle 

Residential  st^rvicc 
(kilowatt-hours); 
25 

a  78 
4.40 
6.40 

$1.48 
4.10 
&10 

3.25 
20.65 
4a  15 

».88 

67.00 

162.80 

481.  50 

863.66 

2,  702.  m 

JO.  75 
2.25 
4.25 

1.25 

8.25 

13.25 

8LSS 
21.  W 
78.00 

10.75 

100 

2.50 

250 

&.00 

Commercial    lipht 
service  (kilowatt- 
Lours)  : 
50 

l.SO 

375 

O.QU 

750 

14.00 

Commrrcial  power 
service  (kilowatt- 
hours): 
375 

•  9.00 

i..y)o 

6,000 

22.80 

78.00 

Indu.strial    power 
siTvice  (kilowatt 
hours): 
30,000 

Sffi.OO 

60,000 

850.00 

300,000 

1, 810  00 

The  Commission  pointed  out  to  me  that 
Little  Rock  has  tliree  IndvLstrlal  schedules  and 
the  figures  quoted  are  the  average.  The  Com- 
mission also  pointed  out  that  Little  Rock's 
industrial  service  is  restricted,  often  requiring 
two  meters,  and  that  this  makes  the  Little 
Rock  service  higher  than  the  figures  Indicate. 
The  Commission  also  pointed  out  that  the 
Little  Rock  rates  are  subject  to  a  load-factor 
requirement  which  also  makes  the  Little  Rock 
rates  higher  than  Indicated;  whereas  there  Is 
no  load-factor  difference  In  Knoxvllle.  The 
Important  point  is  that  as  long  as  these  glar- 
ing differences  exist.  Industries  cannot  come 
to  us  and  compete  with  the  outside  world. 

Within  power  range  of  Greers  Ferry  there 
are  now  several  huge  rural  electrification  proj- 
ects already  in  operation.  Several  others 
would  be  In  operation  If  they  could  get  a 
power  rate  comparable  to  that  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  Within  power  range  of  Greers 
Ferry  there  are  vast  deposits  of  conunerclal 
limestone,  phosphate,  marble,  manganese, 
zinc,  lead,  silica,  and  other  minerals.  The 
dam  would  be  In  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
greatest  timber  reserves  in  America.  The  de- 
velopment of  all  these  awaits  cheap  power. 
The  123,000,000  kilowatt-hours  which  Greers 
Ferry  would  produce  annually  as  a  multipur- 
pose project  would  aid  materially  in  giving 
the  benefits  of  this  great  natural  resource  to 
the  people,  where  they  Justly  belong.  Fur- 
thermore, Mr.  Chairman,  two  or  more  multi- 
purpose dams  facilitate  each  other.  Day  after 
tomorrow  bids  will  be  opened  on  the  Norfolk 
Dam,  which  Is  located  some  50  miles  north 
of  Greers  Ferry.  Two  other  enormous  projects 
on  the  White,  In  addition  to  those  already 
authorized,  the  Bull  Shoals  and  Table  Rock, 
have  recently  been  recommended  by  the  Army 
engineers.  These  and  others,  all  tied  to- 
gether, will  provide  a  systematic  control  of  the 
river  and  a  source  rf  systematic  power  pro- 
duction imexcelled  anywhere. 

Then,  too.  It  Is  always  advisable  to  facilitate 
hydroelectric  power  with  steam  power  If  a 
cheap  source  of  fuel  can  be  found.  For- 
tunately, we  have  in  Arkansas  great  deposits 
of  cheap  coal  and  cheap  gas  and  even  oil  that 
could  be  used  for  steam  power  production  to 
facilitate  the  hydro. 

If  Greers  Ferry  is  constructed  as  a  multi- 
purpose project  there  can  and  will  be  ample 
returns  to  the  counties  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts from  the  power  revenues  In  lieu  of  tax 
losses.  It  could  not  be  so  with  a  straight 
flood-control  dam. 
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Tbe  Oreers  Perry  project  while  under  con- 
struction would  provide  a  vast  amount  ol 
public  work  for  more  than  1,000  people  lor 
a  period  of  from  2  to  3  years  In  an  area  that 
to  date  has  profited  very  little  from  the  vast 
construction  program  of  the  past  several 
years,  and  an  area  that  has  profited  not  at  all 
from  defense  construction. 

The  people  are  rising  to  their  feet  In  a  de- 
termination to  forever  put  an  end  to  this 
Wall  Street  controlled.  Power  Trust  exploita- 
tion barrier  to  the  industrialization  of 
Arkansas. 

Let  It  never  happen  again  that  out  In  this 
Invulnerable  and  impregnable  Middle  West 
the  defense  of  America  shall  be  stifled  by  a 
power  shortage. 

CONCLUSION 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  my 
own   district.   Major  Kern,  many   of   whom 
would  be  directly  affected  by  the  dam.  I  say 
to    you   that   public    opinion    Is    practically 
^"^twanimous  In  Insisting  upon  the  Immediate 
cotistractlon   of  Greers   Ferry    as   a  multi- 
purpose reservoir;  and  on  behalf  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas  I  say  to  you  that  it  is  my  sincere 
conviction  that  at  least  98  percent  of  her 
people  are  hoping  and  praying  for  the  im- 
mediate    construction,     not    only    of    this 
project,   but   of   the    many    others    now   in 
Bight,   for   they   shall   protect    us   from   the 
deadly  ravages  of  fioods;  they  shall  be  the 
unlocking   of   our  vast,  rich  resources,   and 
they  shall  enure  to  the  common  good  of  all. 


The  Bridges  Cas% 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Ttiesday.  February  18,  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
ROBERT  H.  JACKSON 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. Speak- 
er, in  view  of  the  widespread  interest  m 
the  case  of  Harry  Bridges  in  my  district 
and  throughout  the  Nation,  I  insert  the 
statement  released  on  February  12,  1941. 
by  Attorney  General  Robert  H.  Jackson. 
The  statement  referred  to  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Attorney  General  Robert  H.  Jackson  today 
announced  that,  in  the  light  of  additional  ev- 
idence and  In  the  light  of  the  new  provi- 
sions of  the  Alien  Registration  Act  of  1940. 
be  had  approved  the  Institution  of  new  de- 
portation proceedings  against  Harry  Renton 
Bridget. 

The  proceedings  will  be  conducted  by  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  A  warrant  of 
arrest  will  be  issued  and  served,  and  hearings 
will  be  held  at  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  begin- 
ning March  31.  1S41.  The  text  of  the  Attor- 
ney General's  statement  follows : 

"On  March  a.  1938,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
Initiated  deportation  proceedings  against 
Harry  Renton  Bridges  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  a  member  of  fr  afBliated  with  an  organi- 
sation advocating  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  force  or  violence.  Before  those  pro- 
ceedings were  completed  the  Supreme  Court 
banded  down  a  decision  In  the  case  of  Keasltf 
against  Strecker.  which  laid  down  tbe  rule 


that  in  cases  of  this  type  an  alien  must  be 
shown  to  have  been  a  member  of  or  affiliated 
v?ith  such  an  organization  at  the  time  the  de- 
portation proceedings  were  Initiated.  Accord- 
ingly the  conclusion  reached  by  the  trial  ex- 
aminer in  the  case.  Dean  James  M.  Landis,  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  dealt  only  with  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  Bridges  was  a 
member  of  or  affiliated  with  such  an  organiza- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  deportation  proceed- 
ings. Dean  Landis'  conclusion  was  that  the 
evidence  failed  to  establish  that  Harry  R. 
Bridges  was  either  a  member  of  or  affiliated 
with  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  deportation  proceedings 
were  Instituted. 

'Since  that  time,  however.  In  the  Allen 
Registration  Act  of  1940,  Congress  enacted 
legislation  specifically  designed  to  alter  the 
rule  of  the  Strecker  decision  and  to  make 
deportable  an  alien  who  at  any  time  in  the 
past  has  been  a  member  or  afBliated  with  a 
subversive  organization  as  described  In  the 
&ct 

"On  August  24,  1940,  in  view  of  these  new 
provisions  of  law.  I  directed  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  or  not  there  existed  new  or  addi- 
tional evidence  which  would  warrant  the 
bringing  of  deportation  proceedings  against 
Bridges  under  the  new  statute. 

"On  November  28,  1940.  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  transmitted 
to  me  a  2.500-page  report  of  the  Bureau's 
investigation.  In  the  light  of  new  and  addi- 
tional evidence  contained  In  the  report  and 
In  the  light  of  the  new  provisions  of  the  law. 
I  have  approved  the  institution  of  deporta- 
tion proceedings  by  the  Immigration  and 
Natiirallzation  Service. 

"This  action  does  not  imply  that  the  De- 
partment has  passed  on  the  merits  of  this 
case.  The  report  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  was  purely  factual  and,  quite 
properly,  contained  no  conclvisions  or  recom- 
mendations. Under  the  procedure  prescribed 
by  law.  Bridges  will  be  served  with  a  deporta- 
tion warrant  following  which  hearings  will 
be  held  before  a  hearing  examiner.  Under 
the  law  the  Government  must  offer  Its  evi- 
dence, and  Bridges  must  be  allowed  full 
opportunity  to  cross-examine  Government 
witnesses  and  to  present  his  side  of  the 
case  before  final  determination  can  be  made. 
In  the  proceedings  conducted  by  Dean  Lan- 
dis the  hearings  occupied  10  weeks'  time. 

"The   hearings   In   the   matter   will   begin 
on  March  31.  1941,  at  San  Francisco,  Calif." 


Feed  Shortage  in  Nebraska  Resulting; 
From  Years  of  Drought  Should  Be 
Relieved  by  Release  of  Com  From 
Stocks  of  Ever-Normal  Granary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  February  18,  1941 


Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  urging  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  aid  drought-stricken  farm- 
ers, many  of  whom  must  have  aid  if  they 
are  to  be  enabled  to  keep  their  livestock 
and  stay  en  their  farms,  by  releasing  to 


them  from  stored  stocks  com  for  essen- 
tial feed  neeiLS.    Many  of  these  farmers 
in  my  State  and  in  my  district  have  suf- 
fered 7  years  of  drought.    For  the  most 
part,  the  farm  famiUes  in  these  areas 
have  held  on  in  spite  of  their  adversity. 
Those  remaining  have  seen  some  of  their 
neighbors  abandon  their  homes  and  leave 
for  other  parts  of  the  country.    These 
heroic  'farmers  have  faith  in  their  land, 
yet  many  can  no  longer  keep  their  live- 
stock unless  they  have  some  quick  assist- 
ance.   Corn  now  available  for  feeding  is 
scarce.    They  have  not  the  money  now 
with  which  to  buy  corn.    There  are  con- 
siderable stocks  of  ever-normal  granary 
corn    in    Nebraska.    Nebraska    farmers 
need  this  corn  to  feed  their  livestock  until 
another  crop  is  raised.    Present  moisture 
conditions  have  improved  the  prospect  of 
a  crop  this  year,    I  feel  that  insofar  as 
Is  necessary,  this  stock  of  stored  corn 
should  be  made  available  to  these  farmers 
in  consideration  of  their  restoration  of 
equivalent  quantities  of  com  out  of  the 
new  crop. 

The  Nebraska  State  Legislatur-  has 
passed  a  resolution  recently,  memorial- 
izing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  take 
such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  provide 
com  for  these  drought-stricken  farmers 
in  Nebraska  in  the  interests  of  the  well- 
being  of  our  State  and  for  American  de- 
fense. I  have  transmitted  this  resolution 
to  the  Secretary,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
have  reinvited  his  consideration  of  my 
previous  proposals. 

The  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Commerce,  In 
my  home  city  of  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  has 
joined  with  the  Allied  Drought  Counties 
of  Nebraska  in  similarly  petitioning  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Their  petition 
so  graphically  pictures  the  situation  that 
I  am  induced  to  pass  it  on  to  Members 
of  the  House  so  that  they  may  know  of 
these  existing  conditions. 
The  petition  follows: 
Whereas  the  ravages  of  drought  have 
swept  over  a  large  portion  of  Nebraska  for 
what  Is  in  many  cases  the  seventh  successive 
year,  destroying  our  crops  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  eliminate  not  only  all  hope  of  selling 
grains  for  cash  but  also  destroying  all  vege- 
tation to  the  point  where,  in  many  cases, 
we  do  not  have  food  of  any  kind  for  our 
hogs,  cattle,  poultry,  or  other  livestock,  and, 
therefore,  making  it  necessary  for  us  to  dis- 
pose of  these  animals  which  are  our  only 
hope  of  gaining  enough  to  sustain  us  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  inasmuch  as  in  most 
cases  we  have  exhausted  our  credit  through 
tbe  regular  channels  and  also  through  the 
governmental   channels;    and 

Whereas  our  plight  has  reached  such  a  point 
that  further  borrowing  of  money  Is  merely 
adding  to  the  weight  that  pulls  us  under: 
Therefore 

WOULD   EEPAT   LOAN    IN    KIND 

We  urgently  plead  that  the  Congress  take 
such  action  as  is  necessary  to  provide,  out 
of  the  huge  stocks  held  by  the  Gtovernment 
for  farmers  In  the  drought  area.  10  bushels  of 
corn  for  every  acre  of  corn  planted  during 
this  growing  season,  with  provision  that  It 
be  repaid  any  time  within  the  next  5  years, 
in  kind,  with  no  other  charges  to  be  assessed 
to  the  recipients. 

The  situation  in  Nebraska  is  a  study  In 
striking  contrasts;  part  of  the  State  bears 
promises  of  bountiful  crops,  but  in  our  sec- 
tion the  situation  Is  desperate,  and  action  Lb 
needed  to  keep  farmers  on  their  farms  and 
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to  enable  them  to  carry  through  their  live- 
stock and  poultry,  with  the  resulting  prod- 
ucts which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
enough  activity  in  our  small  towns  to  sxis- 
tain  the  merchants  and  townspeople  who  are 
directly  dependent  upon  the  products  of  the 
fanners  for  their  living. 


National  Defense— For  War?  For  Peace? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  BffUNDT 

or  SOtJTH  DAKOTA 

ri?  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  February  18.  1941 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  is 
happily  united  today  in  a  clear-cut  de- 
termination to  prepare  and  perfect  our 
national  defenses  to  make  them  second 
to  none  in  the  world.  We  are  making 
progress  in  that  direction.  The  vast  in- 
dustrial resources  of  this  greatest  of  all 
nations  will  not  rest  until  the  defense 
establishments  of  this  country  have 
made  America  impregnable  to  attack 
from  any  foreign  foe  or  any  coalition  of 
foreign  powers.  That  as  it  should  be, 
and  a  united  people  can  bring  about  this 
impregnability  with  much  more  speed 
than  is  generally  realized  because  while 
our  equipment  for  defense  is  accumulat- 
ing practically  every  other  great  power 
in  the  world  is  exhausting  not  only  Its 
defense  equipment  but  its  industrial  re- 
sources in  actual  combat.  Thus  the 
spread  between  a  fully  armed  America 
and  the  military  establishments  of  other 
powers  will  gain  with  gratifying  rapid- 
ity— provided  America  stays  out  of  the 
war. 

Provided  America  stays  out  of  the  war. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  proviso  which  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  most  de- 
voutly desire.   It  is  a  proviso  which  Con- 

^gress  has  a  sworn  obligation  to  help  ef- 
fectuate. It  is  a  proviso  which  those  of 
us  who  oppose  the  so-called  lend-lease 
bill  do  not  feel  Congress  has  any  right 
to  shirk  from  trying  to  implement  by  the 
craven  practice  of  delegating  its  custody 
and  continuance  to  the  executive  branch 
of  government.  We  have  told  America 
we  are  planning  a  national  defense  to 
protect  our  peace.  But  there  are  some 
these  days  who  talk  of  our  national  de- 
fense in  terms  of  what  it  will  do  if  we 
decide  to  enter  the  war.  So  today  Amer- 
ica must  guard  alike  against  those  who 
would  threaten  our  peace  from  abroad 
and  those  who  would  tempt  us  from 
peace  from  within. 

If  America  is  to  be  safe  and  liberty 
secure,  we  must  each  of  us  do  our  part 
to  see  to  it  that  Congress  keeps  faith  with 
the  people  by  using  its  national  defense 

-  to  protect  us  from  aggression  and  to  safe- 
guard our  peace  and  not  permit  it  to  be- 
come a  wedge  for  easing  us  into  a  war 
overseas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  connection  I  want 
to  take  time  today  to  commend  American 
business,  as  an  institution,  for  the  part  it 


is  playing  in  an  effort  to  preserve  our 
peace.  After  the  World  War,  investiga- 
tions were  made  to  determine  the  sources 
of  propaganda  which  preceded  our  en- 
trance into  it  and  many  charges  were 
made  against  certain  munitions  manu- 
facturers— "merchants  of  death"  they 
were  called — accusing  them  of  promoting 
conflict  for  financial  gain.  I  do  not 
know  how  accurate  or  inaccurate  these 
charges  and  revelations  were,  but  now  that 
propagandists  are  again  active  in  Amer- 
ica trying  to  entice  us  into  taking  steps 
leading  to  sending  another  fighting  force 
across  the  seas  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to 
point  out  that  business  leaders  are  not 
generally  found  among  those  promoting 
policies  leading  to  war.  In  fact,  I  know 
of  no  outstanding  business  leader  today 
who  is  openly  advocating  the  entrance  of 
this  country  into  war.  Businessmen 
have  been  accused  of  so  many  things  the 
last  few  years  it  seems  only  fitting  that 
they  be  credited  now  with  not  being 
among  those  who  would  push  America 
into  the  war. 

READ  SATURDAT  EVENING  POST TEBSUAET  IS, 

1941 

Piobably  no  Jiagazine  in  the  world  is 
more  generally  read  by  businessmen  or 
more  representative  of  their  viewpoint 
than  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  This 
great  magazine,  which  is  by  all  odds  the 
leading  periodical  in  America — so  much 
so  that  it  can  really  be  called  an  Ameri- 
can institution — carried  an  amazingly 
significant  editorial  on  page  26  of  its 
issue  of  February  15,  1941.  It  is  an  edi- 
torial which  every  American  should  read 
before  the  lend-lease  bill  is  finally  voted 
upon.  It  is  entitled  'Behold !  The  Brass 
Serpent."  It  strikes  true  to  the  point. 
It  indicates  clearly  that  this  great  journal 
of  businessmen  is  on  record  firmly  and 
finally  as  opposed  to  America  wasting  its 
substance  by  going  off  to  a  war  which  has 
thus  far  studiously  avoided  bringing  its 
destmctive  influences  to  bear  upon 
American  property  or  American  lives. 

INTERNATIONAL  BANKERS  MAT   BE  AN   EXCEPTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  further  proof  of  my 
thesis  that  it  is  not  the  business  interests 
of  America  which  clamor  for  war,  I  shall 
attach  to  these  remarks  an  editorial  from 
the  February  issue  of  Nation's  Business 
entitled  "National  Defense— For  What? 
For  Peace?",  and  signed  by  its  famed  and 
able  editor.  Merle  Thorpe.  No;  those 
who  would  fumble  with  fate  and  flirt  with 
fury  in  this  country  are  not  representa- 
tive of  this  country's  business  interests. 
If  their  appeals  to  emotionalism  and  their 
prejudicial  preachments  eventuate  in 
America's  entrance  into  another  bloody 
conflict  3,000  miles  away,  let  the  investi- 
gating committees  which  will  Inevitably 
follow  when  peace  is  rescued  once  again 
look  elsewhere  than  to  the  legitimate 
business  interests  of  America  to  find  the 
instigators  of  the  tryst  with  death  which 
will  bring  heartache,  misery,  disappoint- 
ment, disillusionment,  bankruptcy,  and 
despair  to  so  many  homes  in  this  fair 
land.  Evidence  is  rolling  in  bit  by  bit 
that  perhaps  a  single  class  of  American 
business — those  engaged  in  international 
banking — may  be  advocating  our  en- 
trance into  war,  but  the  very  nature  of 
their  business  reveals  a  possible  motive 


why  these  particular  businessmen  might 
find  reasons  for  their  actions. 

It  does  seem  more  than  passing  strange 
that  so  many  financiers,  investment 
bankers.  Wall  Street  lawyers,  and  the 
like  are  found  on  almost  every  petition 
or  committee  which  urges  America  closer 
and  closer  to  the  final  step  of  war.  And 
looking  for  compensating  members  from 
this  select  set  among  the  groups  crusad- 
ing to  keep  this  country  out  of  war  seems 
a  most  futile  pastime. 

Nor  can  the  newspapers  be  blamed  If 
America  is  pushed  into  a  foreign  war 
which  over  85  percent  of  Its  people  in 
every  poll  that  is  taken  refuse  to  author- 
ize. While  some  papers  plump  for  war. 
others  are  equally  articulate  for  peace 
and  so  the  free  press  of  America  Justi- 
fies its  tradition  by  presenting  all  points 
of  view  so  that  he  who  widely  reads  can 
grasp  the  entire  picture.  Here  and  there 
an  individual  newspaper  may  be  gtiilty 
of  trying  to  stir  up  war  sentiment  in 
America,  but  It  would  be  as  unjustifiable 
to  condemn  the  entire  press  for  a  few 
war-mongerlng  sheets  as  It  would  be  to 
condemn  the  clergy  as  a  class  because 
here  and  there  an  individual  breaks  his 
sacred  vows. 

HOW    ABOUT    TRE    RADIO    AND    TBS    MOVIES  T    ARK 
THET    PEDDUNO    THE    PROPAGANDA    OP   WART 

One  other  special  class  of  businessmen 
might  cause  some  future  congressional 
investigating  committee  to  spend  some 
time  determining  what  part  they  had,  if 
any.  In  frustrating  the  desires  of  a  peace- 
loving  cotmtry  and  fomenting  the  hatreds 
of  war  if  such  an  eventuality  unhappily 
transpires.  I  refer  to  the  radio  and  the 
motion-picture  Industries.  But  while  I 
mention  them  for  sjieclal  consideration, 
I  am  not  ready  to  condemn  them.  The 
evidence  Is  not  yet  conclusive  enough 
either  to  prove  the  impartiality  and  tol- 
erance of  these  two  mediums  of  molding 
public  opinion  or  to  prove  that  under- 
neath their  innocent  exterior  are  under- 
lying forces  working  in  the  background 
to  satiate  some  selfish  motive  for  dis- 
rupting America's  peace.  The  evidence 
is  sifting  in.  The  picture  will  be  clearer 
60  days  from  now  than  now.  These  In- 
dustries will  condemn  themselves  or  clear 
themselves  of  present  suspicions  by  their 
actions  In  the  most  Immediate  future. 
By  these  actions,  Americans  after  the 
wars  are  over  will  be  able  to  judge 
whether  such  Influential  forces  in  mold- 
ing public  opinion  can  be  continued  in 
private  hands  or  whether  to  safeguard 
the  Nation  they  must  be  denied  the  free- 
dom which  the  American  press  for  many 
generations  has  so  clearly  vindicated. 

Senator  Wheeler,  of  Montana,  has  re- 
cently called  the  attention  of  the  country 
to  certain  excesses  and  prejudices  he 
alleges  are  appearing  in  the  programs  of 
radio  chains  and  moving-picture  houses. 
If  he  is  right,  America  will  soon  convince 
Itself  that  these  industries  are  wrong  and 
once  convinced  of  their  misconduct  the 
Congress  can  exercise  its  regulatory 
powers  over  interstate  commerce  to 
discipline  those  who  would  turn  liberty 
Into  license  If  he  Is  wrong.  America's 
unerring  Judgment  will  equally  soon  vin- 
dicate the  movies  and  the  radio  from 
false  charges. 
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In  the  meantime,  wise  executives  of 
these  vast  industries  might  weU  exercise 
a  cauUon  of  their  own  to  make  certam 
that  some  future  congressional  investi- 
gating committee  cannot  find  evidence  to 
prove  that  a  great  power  to  entertam 
and  inform  was  used  to  propagandizea 
peaceful  people  into  reaching  out  3.000 
miles  to  get  into  a  foreign  war. 

In  the  final  analysis,  no  radio  com- 
mentator has  the  right  to  hide  behind  a 
station  licence  granted  by  his  Govern- 
ment to  poison  peoples'  minds  with  his 
own  pet  brand  of  personal  prejudice  or 
party  spleen.  No  motion-picture  theater 
or  studio  has  the  right  to  propagandize 
behTnd  the  front  of  providing  entertain- 
ment to  the  people  and  expect  that  once 
reason  is  restored  the  peoples'  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  will  not  find 
means  for  preventing  a  repetition  of 
such  a  breach  of  public  confidence. 
Senator  Wheeler  may  be  right  on 
wrong— a  watching  and  a  critical  public 
will  soon  determine  which  it  is.  A  wise 
business  management  of  radio  and  mov- 
ing-picture industry  should  see  to  it  that 
the  people's  honest  verdict  is  that  he  is 
wrong.  If  Senator  Wheblkr  is  right, 
then  these  two  industries  are  hopelessly 
wrong,  and  Congress,  soon  or  late,  must 
find  a  means  to  permanently  correct  that 
wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  now  to  include 
this  editorial  from  Nation's  Business  as 
a  salute  to  the  vast  majority  of  American 
businessmen  who  put  patriotism  above 
profit  "and  country  above  self.  Business 
has  done  much  to  build  America.  I  am 
happy  to  record  that  in  this  critical  hour, 
business  refuses  to  be  party  to  any  move- 
ment to  wreck  the  society  which  it  has 
done  so  much  to  build. 
National  Oetense — For  War?     For  Peace? 

(Edl'.orlal  by  Merle  Thorpe.  Nation's  Business, 
February  1941) 

Only  Congress  can  declare  war.  Only  the 
people  can  demand  peace.  It  Is  a  soul-search- 
ing responsibility  to  do  the  one.  a  glorious 
restraint  upon  emotion  to  do  the  other. 

For  the  second  time  In  one  generation 
America  stands  at  the  crossroads,  torn  In 
mind,  harried  in  spirit,  debaang  the  thought. 
"Shall  we  declare  war  again  on  a  philosophy?" 
There  have  been  no  warlike  acts  committed 
against  our  sovereignty,  no  Insults  or  as- 
saults upon  our  citizenry,  no  destruction  of 
American  lives  or  property.  There  are  no 
Von  BernstorlTs.  Boy-eds.  Lusitanias  around 
which  a  battlecry  may  swell. 

Those  who  shout  for  war  or.  with  tongue 
In  cheek,  for  measures  "short  of  war."  have 
only  one  call:  "We  cannot  live  In  a  world 
tf — ." 

If?  If  what?  If  the  leaders  of  Germany 
are  not  defeated  Is  what  Is  usually  meant. 

They  may  be  right.  Many  fear  they  may  be 
right;  but,  before  131.000.000  people  give  up 
their  right  to  peace,  they  have  a  right  to 
proof— proof  that  "if"  Is  more  than  If— proof 
so  utterly  convincing  that  men  wU  go  Into 
battle,  not  halfhearted  and  skeptical,  but 
Inspired  with  patriotic  zeal. 

Let  us.  then,  have  an  answer  from  our 
leaders.  Do  they  indeed  think  that  America 
la  in  danger  of  foreign  invasion?  Do  thpy 
see  the  Luftwaffe  and  the  Panzer  divisions 
running  over  Boston.  Cleveland.  Memphis, 
and  Minneapolis?  We  cannot  go  to  war  to- 
day because  bombing  planes  of  1960  may  be 
able  to  cross  tiw  ocean  In  6  hours.  Planes 
can  fly  lu  more  than  one  direction. 

Do  they  fear  that  a  partially  victorious 
Oermany  in  Btirope  can  put  a  new  Xurope 
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In  order  overnight  and  then  invade  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth,  America?  A  gen- 
eration will  pass  before  even  the  Nazi  police 
force  in  new  Europe  can  take  a  holiday,  to 
say  nothing  of  when  its  army  or  its  na\y.  still 
to  be  rebuilt,  may  look  abroad. 

No,  there  is  nothing  in  our  fears  of  inva- 
sion that  calls  for  war  today.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  fears  call  for  no  war,  for  above 
all  we  need  time  to  prepare  for  our  own 
defense.  .        . 

What.  then,  is  our  most  Immediate  threat 
m  case  of  a  German  victory?  A  threat  of  a 
trade  war— the  flooding  of  the  world  with 
serf-made  products  produced  under  a  stand- 
ard of  living  so  low  that  America's  goods  will 
be  driven  from  the  seas,  and  America's  tariff 
walls  will  tumble  like  the  Belgian  forts  last 
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Is  the  fear  well-grounded?  We  have  faced 
that  type  of  competition  many  times  before. 
Given  the  same  freedoms  and  rewards,  we 
can  do  It  again. 

But  when  has  America  gone  to  war  for 
trade?  When  has  war  helped  a  nations  trade 
In  the  long  run?  And.  even  If  It  would  help 
for  a  while.  Is  that  what  our  leaders  urge  us 
to  meet  now  with  death  and  destruction— a 
battle  for  trade?  If  so,  let's  have  done  with 
our  high-sounding  phrases  about  ways  of  life, 
liberty,  the  clash  of  philosophies  by  which 
men  live. 

Let  us  not  add  to  the  worlds  list  of  dis- 
honest phrases  which  on  other  tongues  we 
recognize  and  label  as  hypocrisy.  Let  us  have 
candor  and  blunt  facts  from  those  who  would 
disturb  the  people's  peace. 

There  Is  both  sadness  and  satisfaction  In 
setting  forth  this  expression  of  the  point  of 
view  of  American  business.  There  Is  sadness 
because  of  the  necessity  to  challenge  the 
popular  fallacy  that  America's  wars  have  been 
fomented  by  businessmen.  There  Is  satis- 
faction because,  come  what  may,  business  Is 
on  record  that.  If  national  disillusion  comes 
again  after  another  war  for  "democracy."  as 
It  did  In  the  twenties,  it  will  not  be  for  want 
of  plain  speaking  by  business. 


Will  Congress  Surrender? 
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OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  MINIDOKA  COUNTY 
(IDAHO)    NEWS 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
written  by  Mr.  Albert  H.  Lee.  publisher 
of  the  Minidoka  County  News  at  Rupert, 
Idaho.  The  sentiment  expressed  therein 
reflects  the  widespread  concern  of  many 
Idahoans  over  the  delegation  of  extreme 
powers  by  Congress  to  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. They  are  vitally  concerned  with  the 
preservation  of  our  constitutional  proc- 
esses of  government,  and  recognize  the 
serious  threats  confronting  our  Nation 
today  within  our  own  borders. 

THE  LEASE,  LEIH),  AND  SPEND  BTLL 

The  lease-lend  bill  passed  the  House  last 
week,  and  it  is  almost  a  certainty  it  will  re- 


ceive the  approval  of  the  Senate  soon  and 
become  a  law,  relegating  the  administration  s 
much-wanted    neutrality   bill   to  the   back- 

^"^The  passing  of  the  lease-lend  bill  without 
certain  amendments.  It  seems  to  us,  can  mean 
but  one  thing.  It  means  that  we  are  going 
into  this  foreign  war.  It  means  that  here- 
after Congress  will  have  little  more  to  say  as 
to  whether  we  enter  the  war  than  you  or  I 
will  Its  fast-waning  power  will  have  been 
stripped  threadbare  by  this  measure. 

If  we  are  going  into  this  war— and.  If  we  are 
honest  with  ourselves,  we  know  we  are— the 
writer  believes  we  could  have  no  better  war 
President  than  President  Roosevelt.  We  be- 
lieve he  will  prove  to  be  a  far  greater  war 
President  than  a  peace  President. 

But  we  started  out  to  consider  this  new  war 
measure.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that  when 
this  bill  is  passed  we  will  begin  by  spending, 
lending,  and  sending  money.  We  should 
know,  too,  that  we  will  end  by  lending, 
spending,  and  sending  men. 
Propagandists  have  again  won. 
They  have  again  put  over  the  time-worn 
idea  that  we  must  "save  the  world  for  de- 
mocracy." 

Our  own  democracy  suffered  heavily  from 
World  War  No.  1.  It  feeems  that  In  modern 
warfare  there  must  be  a  dictator,  regardless 
of  the  type  of  government.  If  the  United 
States  enters  this  war,  not  more  than  a  half 
dozen  men  will  tell  the  balance  of  the  mil- 
lions Just  what  they  can  and  must  do.  Free 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  will  go.  Even 
before  the  bill  passed,  those  who  disagree 
with  the  lend-and-lease  bill  have  been  called 
pro-Nazi.  Dictatorial  powers  are  already  at 
work. 

All  thinking  Americans  have  great  cause 
for  concern.  We  read  continually  of  propa- 
gandists stating  that  America  should  enter 
Into  the  European  conflict,  and  the  recent 
hearings  before  the  Military  Affairs  Commit- 
tee In  Washington  have  brought  forth  several 
high  officials  who  have  very  bluntly  stated  It 
Is  time  for  this  country  to  declare  war. 

History  but  repeats  Itself.  Apparently  we 
have  forgotten  that  dark  year  of  1917  when 
the  propagandists  told  us  that  America 
should  enter  the  war  "to  save  the  world  for 
democracy."  We  did  enter  the  war;  mobi- 
lized 4.000.000  of  our  finest  young  manhood; 
sent  2,000,000  of  them  across  the  ocean,  thou- 
sands of  whom  never  returned.  We  also  spent 
billions  of  dollars  and  when  the  end  came  we 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  war  to  end  war 
was  futile;  that  the  constantly  recurring  and 
Insistent  wars  In  Europe  still  would  continue 
as  they  have  continued  for  centuries  past. 

A  great  majority  of  the  131,000.000  Ameri- 
can people  want  the  Government  to  give  aid 
to  Great  Britain  and  all  other  countries  fight- 
ing under  the  name  of  democracy,  but  they 
are  not  willing  that  American  boys  be  sent 
to  European  soil  to  fight  a  war  to  end  war 
that  will  never  end  so  long  as  the  political 
set-up  In  Europe  remains  as  It  Is  now,  and 
as  It  has  been  for  centuries,  in  its  rivalries 
for  more  territory. 

John  Bassett  Moore,  world-famous  author- 
ity on  International  and  constitutional  law, 
says: 

"The  pending  bill  assumes  to  transfer  the 
war-making  power  from  the  Congress,  where 
the  Constitution  lodges  It,  to  the  Execu- 
tive. •  •  •  The  tide  of  totalitarianism  In 
government  •  •  »  has  not  only  reached 
our  shores,  but  has  gone  far  to  destroy  con- 
stitutional barriers,  which,  once  broken  down, 
are  not  likely  to  be  restored." 

And  here  Is  what  Thomas  Jefferson  warned : 
"For  us  to  attempt  to  reform  all  Europe 
and  bring  them  back  to  principles  of  mo- 
rality, and  a  respect  for  the  equal  rights  of 
nations,  would  show  us  to  be  only  maniacs 
of  another  character." 

In  other  words.  In  attempting  to  save  de- 
mocracy abroad  we  are  likely  to  lose  demoo- 
racy  at  home. 
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Even  b  Death  They  Would  Not  Let 
Abraham  Lincoln  Rett 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  February  18,  1941, 


ARTICLE  BY  KING  V.  HOSTICK 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Sj)eaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarLis  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  American  Legion  magazine  of 
February  1941,  written  by  my  good  friend, 
King  V.  Hostick,  a  Lincoln  student  and 
writer. 

The  article  follows: 

EVSN  IN  DEATH  THET  WOtJl-D  NOT   LET  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN  REST 

(By  King  V  Hostick)  ,  ^ 
Criminal  annals  record  few  exploits  as  bi- 
zarre as  the  plot  thwarted  by  Secret  Service 
agents  of  the  U  Ited  Gtates  Government  62 
years  ago  when  they  prevented  the  attempted 
theft  of  the  body  of  Abraham  Lincoln  from 
Its  tomb  m  the  outskirts  of  Springfield,  the 
capital  city  of  Illinois. 

The  daring  plan  to  spirit  away  the  body 
of  the  sixteenth  President  of  the  United 
States  m  June  1876  was  conceived  by  a  gang 
of  counterfeiters,  headed  by  one  "Big  Jim" 
Klnealy.  Their  purpose  was  twofold— collec- 
tion of  a  fat  ransom  for  return  of  the  body 
and  the  release  from  prison  of  a  previously 
captiu-ed  member  of  the  gang  whose  skill  as 
an  engraver  was  sorely  needed  to  continue 
successfully  their  Illegal  operations. 

For  many  years  "Big  Jim"  and  his  satellites 
had  piled  a  profitable  business  In  the  manu- 
facture and  passing  of  spurious  currency. 
Counterfeit  bills,  known  to  be  the  handiwork 
of  this  gang,  had  appeared  throughout  the 
entire  country.  "Big  Jim's"  cleverness  and 
luck  eluded  every  effort  to  apprehend  him 
and  his  accomplices  while  the  financial  re- 
turns from  their  depredations  reached  rich 
proportions. 

All  went  well  until  the  arm  of  the  law 
managed  to  reach  out  and  gather  in  a  single 
member  of  the  gang;  and  Ironically  enough, 
the  most  indispensable  of  all.  It  was  Ben 
Boyd,  the  master  engraver,  whom  the  Gov- 
ernment collared  and  put  safely  behind 
prison  bars  for  a  long  term. 

With  this  engraver  gone.  "Big  Jim"  was 
seriously  handicapped.  He  combed  the  un- 
derworld for  someone  who  could  replace 
Boyd;  but  he  searched  In  vain.  Then  It  was 
decided  that  Boyd  must  be  released  from 
Jail — but  how?  An  out-and-out  prison 
break  was  Impracticable  since  It  Involved  too 
great  a  risk.  "Big  Jim"  realized  the  neces- 
sity of  a  more  subtle  method  to  achieve  his 
ends. 

After  much  deliberation  Klnealy  had  a 
fantastic  inspiration.  The  gang  would  steal 
the  body  of  Abe  Lincoln  from  the  tomb 
where  It  had  lain  for  11  years.  With  the 
body  of  the  Great  Emancipator  In  their  pos- 
session, "Big  Jim"  sensed  It  would  be  a 
simple  matter  to  negotiate  with  the  Governor 
of  Illinois  for  both  a  ransom  and  Boyd's 
freedom 

During  the  month  of  March  1876  "Big  Jim" 
put  his  plan  Into  action.  Taking  five  of  his 
cohorts,  he  quietly  left  their  Chicago  heaO- 
quarters  and  went  to  Springfield  and  opened 
ft  saloon  and  dance  hall.  Klnealy  mas- 
queraded the  men  as  bartenders.  Soon  every- 
thing was  in  readiness.    That  this  first  at- 


tempt did  not  succeed  then  was  due  to  one 
of  the  gang  Itself.  This  worthy,  his  tongue 
loosened  by  drink,  was  indiscreet  enough  to 
boast  to  a  woman  acquaintance  that  he  was 
going  to  get  rich  quick.  He  even  went  on 
to  reveal  details.  He  would,  he  said,  be  out 
in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  on  a  certain  night 
of  the  next  month  "stealing  Old  Abe's  bones" 
and  later  burying  them  beneath  a  bridge 
spanning  the  Sangamon  river  a  few  miles 
north  of  Springfield. 

Be  it  said  to  her  credit,  the  woman  scur- 
ried to  the  local  police  with  the  story.  She 
also  confided  he»  "secret"  to  several  of  the 
townspeople.  Quickly  the  news  spread  over 
the  entire  village.  The  townspeople  formed 
a  vigilante  committee  on  the  spot  and  the 
conspirators  were  forced  to  abandon  all 
thought  of  carrying  out  their  project.  They 
4ost  no  time  In  closing  shop  and  fleeing  from 
the  town. 

But  this  fallxire  did  not  discourage  the 
determination  of  "Big  Jim."  It  merely  de- 
layed him  several  months. 

The  scene  now  shifted  to  Chicago  where 
"Big  Jim"  was  the  owner  of  a  saloon,  and  it 
was  from  this  center  that  future  activities 
would  be  directed.  The  legitimate  business 
conducted  in  the  front  of  the  tavern  served 
to  cover  the  secret  meetings  In  a  rear  room 
where  plans  were  discussed  for  a  second  at- 
tempt to  rob  the  tomb. 

For  several  weeks  an  acknowledged  thief 
named  Lewis  C.  Swegles  had  been  loitering 
around  the  saloon,  bragging  of  being  "the 
boss  body  snatcher  of  Chicago."  Swegles  as- 
serted frequently  and  proudly  that  he  was  the 
chief  source  of  supply  of  medical  schools 
seeking  cadavers  for  the  dissection  rooms. 
"Big  Jim"  listened  and  was  impressed. 
Swegles'  known  record  of  having  served  two 
terms  In  the  penitentiary  for  horse  stealing 
proved  an  additional  recommendation  and 
Klnealy  soon  took  him  Into  the  gang  as  a 
valuable  assistant  for  the  work  In  hand. 

Finally  new  plans  were  perfected.  The 
gang  decided  to  break  into  the  tomb,  remove 
Lincoln's  body  from  its  casket,  place  It  In  a 
huge  sack  and.  using  relays  of  horses,  carry 
It  to  the  sand  dunes  of  northern  Indiana. 
Here  the  desolate,  uninhabited  lake  shore 
•^ould  afford  an  Ideal  spot  for  concealing  the 
former  President's  body,  while  the  winds 
from  the  lake  would  quickly  obliterate  all 
traces  of  recent  activity  and  any  other  tell- 
tale evidence.  Another  part  of  the  plan  the 
gang  agreed  on  was  to  buy  a  copy  of  a  Lon- 
don newspaper,  from  which  a  piece  would 
be  torn  and  purposely  left  on  the  floor  of 
the  tomb,  to  be  found  by  the  police.  Later 
It  would  play  an  important  part  when  a 
member  of  the  gang  approached  the  Governor 
bearing  as  credentials  the  rest  of  the  same 
paper.  "Big  Jim"  was  taking  no  chances  of 
some  other  crook  homing  In  to  demand  pay- 
ment when  the  news  of  the  crime  reached  the 
ears  of  a  startled  world. 

After  completing  all  preliminary  plans, 
the  gang  again  set  off  for  Springfield.  Ar- 
rived there,  they  proceeded  immediately  to 
Oak  Ridge  Cemetery.  The  date  set  for  the 
"snatch"  was  November  7,  a  clever  choice 
because  that  day  was  Presidential  election 
day,  and  most  of  the  townsfolk  out  that 
night  would  be  congregated  near  the  news- 
paper offices  and  downtown  saloons  to  hear 
election  returns. 

"Big  Jim"  and  his  men  reached  the  cem- 
etery without  challenge.  The  lock  of  the 
door  leading  Into  the  tomb  was  soon  sawed 
away,  the  huge  marble  Ud  of  the  sarcophagus 
shunted  aside  and  the  wooden  casket  par- 
tially lifted  out. 

Swegles  had  previously  secured  a  team  of 
fast  horses  and  a  wagon,  and  these  were  ready 
and  waiting  In  a  nearby  secluded  spot.  After 
the  gang  succeeded  in  lifting  the  casket  part 
way  out  of  the  sarcophagus,  Swegles  was 
ordered  to  drive  the  wsigon  nearer  the  tomb's 
entrance.  Obediently  he  moved  off,  not  to 
get  the  horses,  however,  but  to  Inform  eight 
detectives  stationed  In  a  room  at  the  other 
end  at  the  tomb  that  the  moment  was  near. 


Swegles  had  been  masquerading,  too.  Actu- 
ally he  was  a  reformed  criminal  now  in  the 
employ  of  the  police.  He  ran  around  the 
tomb  building  and  gave  the  agreed  signal  to 
the  waiting  detectives  by  striking  a  match, 
lighting  up  a  cigar  and  whispering,  "Wash." 
With  drawn  weapons,  tlie  Secret  Service 
men  dashed  to  the  sarcophagus  and  called 
upon  the  ghouls  to  surrender,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  they  had  disappeared.  When 
Swegles  had  been  dispatched  for  the  horses 
and  wagon,  the  thieves  had  stepped  out  a  few 
feet  Into  the  nearby  woods.  Upon  seeing 
their  plot  discovered,  they  dashed  fvirther  in 
among  the  trees  and  escaped. 

Several  days  later  all  who  participated  in 
the  attempted  theft  were  captured  m  Chicago, 
returned  to  Springfield  and  Imprisoned  to 
await  trial 

At  the  Insistence  of  Abraiiam  Lincoln's  only 
surviving  son.  Robert,  the  finest  legal  talent 
In  Chicago  was  retained  to  prepare  charges 
against  the  criminals.  These  attorneys  did 
their  best,  but  a  technicality  worked  In  the 
counterfeiters'  favor.  There  was  no  law  on 
the  statute  book  of  the  State  of  Illinois  under 
which  the  gang  could  be  brought  to  trial  for 
the  actual  crime  which  had  been  committed- 
attempting  to  steal  a  human  body.  If  the 
gang  had  stolen  the  coffin,  a  charge  could 
have  been  laid  on  these  grounds — but  they 
hadn't  succeeded  in  doing  even  that  since  the 
coffin  had  not  been  removed  from  inside  the 
tomb.  The  gravest  Indictment  which  could 
be  drawn  against  them  was  conspiracy  to  steal 
a  coffin  valued  at  $75.  After  taking  several 
ballots  the  Jury  found  the  defendants  guilty 
on  this  count  and  sentence  of  1  year  in  the 
Illinois  State  Penitentiary  at  Jollet  was 
Imposed. 

As  a  result  of  this  abortive  attempt  to  steal 
it.  Abraham  Lincoln's  body  began  a  series  of 
secret  travels.  Fearful  for  Its  safety,  the 
Lincoln  Monument  Association  moved  It  con- 
tlntftlly  from  place  to  place,  some  17  times 
In  all. 

Finally,  and  again  at  the  Insistence  of 
Robert  Lincoln,  the  body  of  his  father  was 
embedded  permanently  in  a  mass  of  steel  and 
cement  some  6  feet  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
tomb.  The  casket  is  completely  surrounded 
by  this  impregnable  shell  and  will  In  all 
probability  remain  Intact  for  ages  to  come. 

The  old  sarcophag  s  was  doomed  to  be  de- 
stroyed. Years  later,  when  the  present  con- 
struction of  Lincoln's  Tomb  was  being  ef- 
fected, workmen  lat>orlng  near  the  monument 
carelessly  cracked  the  priceless  slabs  which 
previously  housed  the  body  and  which  had 
been  pried  apart  by  the  thieves. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  crack  In  the 
original  sarcopliagus,  a  massive  brown  marble 
cenotaph  stands  today  In  the  Interior  of  the 
tomb  as  a  permanent  monument  to  a  name 
which  will  never  cease  to  be  remembered. 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
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Reco«d  the  proceedings  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Electors'  meeting  and  dinner  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  Sunday  evening, 
January  19.  1941.  in  honor  of  the  inau- 
guration of  President  Roosevelt  and  Vice 
President  Wallace. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RtcoRB,  as  follows: 

PlOOAM 

Invocation:  Dean  Luther  A.  Welgle.  presi- 
dent. Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  at 
Christ  In  America. 

Opening  remarks  of  the  chairman:  Michael 
Francis  Doyle,  chairman,  electoral  colleges  of 
the  United  States. 

RoU  caU  of  the  States:  Edwin  A.  Halsey. 
Becreury,  United  States  Senate;  Emery  L. 
Prazler.  legislative  clerk  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Greetings    from    the    President    of     the 
United  States:   Homer  8.  Cummings,  presi- 
dent of  electoral  college  of  Connecticut. 
Toast  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Presentation    of    the   Vice   President-elect 
of  the  United  States.  Henry  A.  Wallace. 

Toast  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

United  Sutes  Navy  Band  Orchestra:  God 
Bless  America;  Irving  Berlin,  guest  leader. 

Address:  "Our  President.  God  Bless  Him." 
Josephus  Daniels,  United  States  Ambassador 
"to  Mexico. 

Address:  "Women  s  Part  In  the  Election 
of  President  Roosevelt."  Emma  Gufley  Miller. 
Democratic  national  committee  woman. 
Pennsylvania.  Presidential  elector.  Pennsyl- 
vanla. 

Address:  "The  Victory."  Edward  J.  Flynn. 
chairman.  Democratic  National  Committee. 

Address:  "Progressive  Democracy:  Forward 
and  Onward,"  Robert  H.  Jackson.  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Salutation  to  electors  who  voted  for  Frank- 
lin D  Roosevelt  three  times  for  President: 
Charles  L.  Culbert.  California:  N.  A.  Morris, 
Georgia;  John  A.  Logan,  Illinois;  John  F. 
Pitagerald,  Massachusetts;  Oliver  F.  Ash, 
Missouri;  William  O.  Dapping.  New  York; 
William  B.  Rubin,  Wisconsin. 

Benediction:  Most  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Corrl- 
gan.  D.  Dr  rector  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  America. 

Guest  artists:  Irving  Berlin,  composer; 
James  Melton,  tenor;  Prancla  White,  so- 
prano; Philip  Evans,  accompanist;  United 
States  Navy  Band  Orchestra,  Lt.  Charles 
Benter,  United  States  Navy,  director. 

United  States  marines  White  House  re- 
ception aides  assisting. 

COMMTTTSX  ON  iUUtANCEMENTS 

Edward  J.  Pl3mn,  honorary  chairman; 
Michael  Francis  Doyle,  chairman;  Homer  S. 
Cummings.  treasiuer;  Marvin  H.  Mclntyre; 
Edwin  A.  Halsey. 

HONORED    GtrXSTS 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Iflrs.  Roosevelt. 

The  Vice  President-elect  of  the  United 
States  and  Mrs.  Wallace. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr.  Raybura. 
and  Miss  Ray  burn. 

Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  H\ill. 

The  Attorney  General  and  Mrs.  Jackson. 

The  Postmaster  General  and  Mrs.  Walker. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Mrs 
Wlckard. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Mrs.  Jones. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mme.  France* 
Perkins. 

Mr.  Justice  Stone  of  the  United  States  Su- 
prefiae  Court  and  Mrs.  Stone. 

Mr.  Justice  Black  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Justice  Reed  ctf  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  and  Mrs.  Reed. 
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Mr  Justice  Frankfurter  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  and  Mrs.  Frankfurter. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  and  Mrs.  Douglas. 

Mr.  Justice  Murphy  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

The   Under   Secretary   of  State  and   Mrs. 

The  Solicitor  General.  Mr.  Francis  Biddle. 

The  Ifnlted  States  Ambassador  to  Mexico 
and  Mrs.  Daniels. 

Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff. 
UniUd  States  Army. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  Holcomb.  Commandant. 
United  States  Marines. 

Rear  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  Chief,  Bu- 
reau of  Navigation.  United  States  Navy. 

The  Honorable  James  F.  Byrnes.  United 
States  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  Honorable  Edward  J.  Flynn  and  Mrs, 
Flynn. 

INVOCATION 

(Dean  Luther  A.  Welgle,  president,  the  Fed- 
eral CouncU  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  In 
America) 

Almighty  God.  creator  of  our  being  and 
father  of  our  spirits,  who  hast  established  in 
Justice  and  good  wiU  this  Nation  which  Is 
our  heritage,  we  pray  that  Thy  grace  may  be 
upon  him  whom  we  have  called  again  to  the 
highest  post  of  service  and  responsibility 
among  us.  Endue  him  with  wisdom  and 
understanding.  Deliver  us  all  from  pride  and 
arrogance.  Purge  us  from  self-will  and  from 
every  evil  way.  Grant  to  us  courage  and 
devotion  and  faith,  to  the  end  that  here  and 
m  all  the  world  Thy  kingdom  may  come  and 
Thy  will  be  done.  In  righteousness  and  peace. 
Amen. 


Mr.  DoTLi.  We  are  greatly  honored  tonight 
with  the  presence  of  the  First  Lady  of  the 
land.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  she  has  several 
other  engagements  which  she  must  fulfill 
during  the  evening,  we  will  discard  the  pro- 
gram as  arranged  so  as  to  now  permit  this 
splendid  gathering  do  honor  to  her. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt.  I  am  dreadfully  sorry  that 
I  am  obliged  to  leave  early  this  evening  to 
attend  othv  Important  engagements.  I  left 
all  our  house  guests  at  the  White  House  to 
come  and  be  with  you.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  delighted  I  am  at  the  privilege  for  join- 
ing with  you  on  this  very  happy  occasion.  I 
want  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  ^^esident  for  your  coming  from  so  many 
States  to  do  him  this  honor  at  his  inaugura- 
tion, and  I  am  sorry,  being  obliged  to  leave, 
and  therefore  cannot  Join  In  yovir  splendid 
program.  I  know  you  are  going  to  have  a 
most  wonderful  evening  and  wish  all  the 
country  could  enjoy  the  spirit  and  enthu- 
siasm of  this  occasion. 

OPENING  REMARKS  OF  MICHAEL  FRANCIS  DOTLE, 
CHAIRMAN  or  THE  ELECTORAL  COLLEGES  COM- 
MITTEE,   PRESIDING   OFFICER 

Mr.  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Wallace,  guests 
of  honor,  electors,  and  guests  of  the  evening, 
on  behalf  of  the  committee  on  arrangements, 
I  desire  to  welcome  you  to  this  dinner  honor- 
ing, the  first  time  in  American  history,  a 
President  inaugurated  for  a  third  term.  This 
occasion  also  marks  the  first  time  the  electors 
from  all  the  States  have  met.  The  Demo- 
cratic electors  from  the  States  carried  by 
Roosevelt  and  Wallace  and  the  Republican 
electors  from  the  States  carried  by  WUlkle 
and  McNary  are  here  this  evening.  You  have 
come  from  every  part  of  the  United  States 
and  from  every  State  In  the  Union. 

The  Presidential  electors  never  gathered  to- 
gether as  one  body  until  the  first  inaugura- 
tion of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  In  1933.  At 
that  time  the  Democratic  electors  who  voted 
for  Roosevelt  and  Gamer  met  together.  Four 
years  later  the  Democratic  electors  who  chose 
the  successful  candidates  again  assembled  In 
Washington.    This  time  both  Democratic  and 


Republican  electors  chosen  by  their  States 
meet  together.    Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Fecieral  Constitution,  the  electors  chosen  by 
the  voters  meet  in  their  respective  States  to 
cast  their  ballots  for  President  and  Vice  Pres-     . 
Ident   as   Indicated   by   the   people  of   their 
States     No  provision  was  made  for  a  general 
meeting  of  all  the  electors,  nor  did  the  Con- 
stitution forbid  that  they  should  meet.    It  Is 
entirely    proper    and    appropriate,   therefore, 
that  they  should  be  present  when  the  suc- 
cessful  candidates  for   whom    the   majority 
voted  are  inaugurated.    It  Is  for  this  reason 
that   you   are   gathering   in   Washington   to 
participate  In  the  inauguration  of  the  Presi- 
dent  and    Vice    President   whom   you    have 
chosen  for  these  great  offices.    In  this  respect 
you    are    the    direct   representatives   of    the 
people  of  the  States  at  this  Inauguration. 

The     electoral-college     system     was     only 
adopted  by  the  framers  of  cur  Federal  Con- 
stitution  after  the  most  careful   study  and 
consideration.     It  was  one  of  the  most  de- 
bated  issues  of  the  Constitutional   Conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia.     It  has  been  one  of  the 
great  means  of  preserving  our  Union.     It  has    . 
proved  the  most  democratic  expression  of  our 
Constitution.     The    people    of    our    country 
when  they  select  Members  of  the  Congress, 
either  in  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives, are  not  sure  afterward  that  they  will 
faithfully  represent  the  views  of  their  con- 
stituents.   The  Presidential  electors,  however, 
have  never  failed  to  express  the  direct  wishes 
of  the  people.     In  every   election   since   the 
adoption    of    our    Constitution    the    electors 
have  faithfully  carried  out  the  mandate  of 
the  people  of  their  States  and  have  cast  their 
ballots   for    the    candidates   favored    by    the 
people  of  those  States.     In  one  case  alone— 
in  153  years — has  an  elector  failed  to  faith- 
fully express  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  his 
State.     If  such  a  true  expression  of  the  views 
of   the   people   could   be   manifested   by   our 
law-making  bodies,  we  would  Indeed  nave  the 
ideal  republic.     Eliminate  the  electoral-col- 
lege system  and  our  Nation  would  have  many 
new  and  difficult  problems  including  a  multi- 
plicity of  political  parties,  temporary  In  form 
and  selfish  in  purpose,  a  falling  which  many 
republics  have  demonstrated.     The  electoral- 
college  system  has  saved  our  country   from 
these  sad  experiences.    Before  any  attempt  is 
made   to    change    the   form    of   selection    of 
President  and  Vice  President  in  this  ci.'untry 
not  only  should  the  debates  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  be  studied  but  the  history 
and  experience  of  other  republics,  particularly 
In  recent  times,  should  be  likewise  studiously 
considered.     No   assembly  of   men   ever  met 
who   were    so   wisely   guided    to   their   con- 
clusions as  the  founders  of  our  Republic  and 
no  change  should  be  made  in  our  Constitu- 
tion save  upon  the  most  imperative  necessity. 
Members  of  the  electoral  colleges,  I  salute 
you    as    a    great   fundamental   part    of    our 
American  system  of  government.     We  are  In- 
deed fortunate  and  blessed  that  we  can  mtet. 
even   In   such   troublesome   times,  with   full 
freedom  of  speech  and  expression  and  with 
all   our  liberties  so  fully   protected  by   our 
Constitution. 


Mr.  DorLE.  On  December  16  last  the  Pres- 
idential electors  chosen  by  the  States  met  at 
the  various  State  capitols  to  cast  their  votes. 
On  January  10  last  these  sealed  votes  were 
opened  In  the  Capitol  in  Washington  before 
the  assembled  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
s«tatatlves  of  the  United  States,  and  the  official 
announcement  of  the  result  was  made.  To- 
night we  will  have  that  roll  call  of  the 
States  repeated  so  that  the  electors  may 
know  that  the  votes  of  their  States  were 
correctly  and  properly  expressed. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  the 
officials  of  the  Congress  in  charge  of  this 
duty,  and  1  now  present  Col.  Edwin  A.  Halsey. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  Emery  L.  Frazler, 
legislative  clerk  of  the  Senate. 

Col.  Halset.  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Presidential 
electors,  and  distinguished  guests,  at  a  joint 
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session  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
convened  In  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
January  6.  1941.  pursuant  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution  and  laws  relating 
to  the  election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  undersigned 
tellers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  the 
tellers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives reported  the  following  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  ascertainment  and  counting  of 
the  electoral  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the  term 
beginning  on  the  20th  day  of  January  1941: 
(Col.  Halsey  calling  the  States;  Mr.  Frazler 
calling  the  votes.) 


I 


Elates 


11 

3 

9 

£2 

6 

8 

S  I 

■I  I 

»i 

f> 
11 

'"I 

!• 

t> 

.5 
4 
7 
8 
4 

16 
3 

47 

13 
4 

2« 

II 
5 

36 
4 
8 
4 

11 

23 
4 
3 

11 

8 

8 

12 

3 

£31 


Alabama^..^.... 

Arizona —— 

Arkansas ._ 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticat...... 

Dela  ware.. ...... .... 

Florida ^ — 

Oeorjria 

Idaho . ............... 

Illinois . 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky ..... — 

Louisiana . . 

Maine ... 

Maryland . 

Ma-ssachusetts .. 

Michifan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi ... 

Mifsouri 

Montana 

Nebraska . 

Nevada — 

New  nampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico *..- 

New  York 

North  Carolina.... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma .. 

Orvfcon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island .... 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee— 

Texas 

rtah._ 

Vermont 

Virginia .- 

Washinpton i^.-. 

West  Virfiinia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming............. 

ToUl — 


For  Prwl- 
dcnt 


For  Vice 
President 
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3 
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8 
3 
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12 
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11 
10 


8 
17 


11 
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15 
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14 

11 
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11 
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36 
4 
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11 

23 
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11 

8 

8 

12 
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449 
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47 
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36 

U 
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36 
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11 

8 

8 

12 
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449 


82 


Tom  Conwallt. 
Warren  R.  Austin, 
Tellers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
Robert  Ramspbck. 
George  Holden  Tinkham, 
Tellers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
The  state  of  the  vote  for  President  of  the 
United  States  was  as  follows: 

The  whole  number  of  electors  appointed  to 
vote  for  President  of  the  United  States  was 
531,  of  which  a  majority  was  266. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  received  for  President  of  the  United 
States  449  votes; 

Wendell  L.  WlUkle,  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  received  82  ■\otes. 

The  state  of  the  vote  for  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  was  as  follows: 

The  whole  number  of  the  electors  appointed 
to  vote  for  Vice  President  of  the  United 
BUtes  was  531,  of  which  a  majority  was  266. 


Henry  A.  Wallace,  of  the  State  at  Iowa, 
received  for  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  449  votes: 

Charles  L.  McNary.  of  the  SUte  of  Oregon, 
received  82  votes. 

Ilie  figures  "449"  were  then  flashed  with 
electric  lights  on  the  stage  cvirtaln  amidst 
great  applause. 

Mr.  DoTUE.  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting to  you  Hon.  Homer  S.  CummingB, 
president  of  the  Electoral  College  of  Connecti- 
cut. Treasurer,  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  arrangements  in  charge  of  these 
proceedings,  former  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  former  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  statesmen  ot  our  century. 
and  who  during  his  term  of  office  did  much 
to  make  the  administration  of  Justice  re- 
spected throughout  o\ir  country.  Mr.  Cxim- 
mlngs  will  present  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Cummings.  It  Is  with  very  deep  regret 
that  President  Roosevelt  Is  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent here  personally  this  evening.  Tomorrow 
Is  Inauguration  Day,  and  he  has  a  heavy 
schedule  of  duties  which  will  take  all  1^\B 
strength  to  carry  through.  He  wishes  me  to 
express  to  this  great  gathering  his  sincere 
regrets  that  he  cannot  be  present.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  sent  the  following  message  to  be 
read  on  this  occasion. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  January  18,  1941. 
To  the  Presidential  Electors  of  the  United 
States: 
One  thought  is  uppermost  in  my  mind  in 
jending    this  greeting    to    the    Presidential 
electors  of   the   United  States.     I  think   we 
must  all  feel  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation 
that  we  are  able  to  bold  free  elections  In  a 
free  country. 

That  fact  is  to  me  more  Impressive  than 
the  outcome  of  an  election,  whether  Na- 
tional. State,  or  local.  It  bears  witness  to 
all  the  world  that  democracy  still  works  and 
that  we  cling  with  greater  tenacity  than  ever 
to  thoee  free  Institutions  through  which  dem- 
ocratic government  ftinctions. 

If  we  remember  that  no  dictator  would 
dare  run  the  risk  of  a  free  election  we  ahall 
remain  ever  steadfast  In  our  faith  in  de- 
mocracy and  the  way  of  life  which  It  fosters. 
Frankun  D.  Roosevelt. 
Mr.  Cummings.  I  am  sure  It  Is  the  wish  of 
the  Presidential  electors  of  the  United  States 
that  this  historic  letter  of  President  Roose- 
velt, which  I  have  Just  read,  be  presented  to 
the  one  who  first  suggested  the  Idea  that  the 
electoral  colleges  of  the  United  States  meet 
as  one  body.  Mr.  Doyle,  It  was  through 
your  suggestion  and  work  that  the  first 
meeting  of  the  electoral  colleges  of  the 
country  met  as  a  body;  It  was  through  your 
enthusiasm  and  your  earnest  work  that  the 
meeting  4  years  ago  was  so  successful,  and 
this  splendid  occasion  attests  the  continued 
success  of  your  efforts.  There  Is  no  one  more 
worthy  to  have  this  historic  document  than 
yourself,  and  In  the  name  of  the  Presidential 
electors  of  the  United  States  I  hereby  pre- 
sent It  to  you. 

Toast — the  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
the  chairman: 
May  his  wisdom  and  his  matchless  cour- 
age maintain  our  country  in  imity  and  direct 
the  destiny  of  the  world  to  peace  and  hap- 
piness. 

Toast — the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  chairman: 
The  wise  leader  who  has  safely  guarded 
the  husbandry  of  our  Nation.  May  he  al- 
ways protect  the  rights. of  the  people  under 
the  existing  powers  of  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  Dotle.  We  have  the  prlvUege  of  having 
with  us  tonight  as  our  chief  guest  ol  honor 


the  Vice-President-elect  of  the  United  States. 
Hon.  Hkmst  a.  Wallacb.  He  needs  no  pree- 
entation  from  me.  llie  people  of  the  United 
States  who  Judged  his  merits  and  appraised 
his  outstanding  qualities  have  selected  him 
through  you  for  the  second  highest  office  In 
the  land.  A  \m'.ted  Nation  now  supports  him. 
The  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Vice-President-elect  Wallac*.  Mr.  Chstr- 
man  and  Presidential  electors,  tt  is  needless 
to  tell  you  that  I  am  very  happy  to  be  with 
you  this  evening — the  evening  before  the 
Inaugural.  I  understand  that  most  of  you 
here  tonight  are  Democrats,  and  I  thank  you 
for  voting  for  President  Roosevelt  and  myself 
at  the  electoral  college.  This  quadrennial 
meeting  of  the  electors  has  a  feeling  of  good 
fellov^'ship.  I  do  not  want  to  dampen  such  • 
feeling  by  extensive  remarks  of  any  kind.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  you,  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege, have  placed  on  me  the  obligation  of  pre- 
siding over  the  Senate  and  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  my  friend.  Michael  Ptancis  Doyle,  the 
toastmaster  this  evening,  is  undoubtedly  of 
Irish  origin.  I  am  tempted  to  refer  to  Mr. 
Dooley's  comments  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Vice  President  and  the  Senate. 

•Tt  is  the  Jooty  of  the  Vice  Pnsldint  to 
rigorously  enforce  th'  r\iles  Iv  th'  Slnlt. 
There  ar-re  none.  Th'  Slnlt  is  ruled  be  cour- 
tesy, like  th'  longshoreman's  imlon.  Th' 
Vice  Prisldint  Is  not  expected  to  butt  in 
much.  It  wud  be  a  breach  iv  Sinltorj-al  coxir- 
tesy  f'r  him  to  step  down  an'  part  th'  Slnltor 
fr'm  Texas  an'  th'  Slnltor  fr'm  Injyanny  in 
th'  middle  iv  a  debate  undher  a  desk  on 
whether  northern  glntlemen  ar-re  more  gln- 
tlemanly  thin  southern  glntlemen.  I  shud- 
dent  wondher  if  he  thrted  to  do  It  if  he  was 
taught  his  place  with  th'  leg  iv  a  chair.  He 
Isn't  even  called  upon  to  give  a  decision.  All 
that  his  grateful  oounthry  demands  fr'm  th' 
man  that  she  has  Ulvated  to  this  proud  posi- 
tion on  th'  toe  iv  her  boot  is  that  be  shall  keep 
his  oplnyons  to  hlmsUf." 

Mr.  Doyle,  in  view  of  this  sage  advice  of 
Mr.  Dooley,  I  shall  keep  my  opinions  to  my- 
self on  this  splendid  occasion  and  express  to 
the  Presidential  electors  here  present  the 
gratitude  which  I  feel  for  the  effective  manner 
m  which  they  used  the  toes  of  their  booU  on 
January  sixth  last. 

You  have  given  me  the  opportimity  of  get- 
ting acquainted  with  96  Senators,  and  I  look 
on  this  as  my  one  big  job  in  the  months 
immediately  ahead. 

Mr.  DoTLZ.  When  the  Idea  at  having  the 
Presidential  electors  meet  as  one  body  came  to 
my  mind,  the  person  I  thotight  to  discuss  It 
with  was  Josephus  Daniels.    There  was  no  one 
In  whose  Judgment  I  had  greater  confidence 
and  respect.    He  was  the  first  that  gave  en- 
coviragement  to  this  Idea.    Later  it  was  dis- 
cussed with  Louis  McHenry  Howe  and  then 
he  secured  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  who  had  not  as  yet  been  in- 
atigurated  as  President.    All  who  know  the 
glorious   history   of   otir    country   since    the 
hpgtnning  of  this  centiiry  cannot  fat:  to  rec- 
ognise the  great  part  played  by  Mr.  Daniels 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  progressive  democ- 
racy.   He  has  lived  to  see  his  ideas  success- 
fully made  part  of  the  laws  of  our  country. 
As   Secretary   of   the   Navy   under   Woodrow 
V/llson's  administration  he  played  one  of  the 
xr.ost  Important  parts  in  the  settlement  of 
the  World  War  In  our  favor.    His  navy  car- 
ried  milllon/i   of   American   boys   across    the 
Atlantic  and  back  in  safety.    His  wisdom  and 
guiding  support  was  the  constant  inspiration 
not  only  of  the  Navy,  but  also  of  hie  col- 
leagues In  the  Cabinet  in  which  Woodrow 
Wilson   was  the  leader.     He   is  one   of   the 
greatest  Americans  of  our  time.    In  addition, 
he  has  those  magnificent  perscmal  qualities 
which  have  endeared  him  to  all  those  who 
kiiow  him.     One   of   my   greatest  privileges 
Is  that  in  calling  him  my  friend.     I  desirs  to 
present  him.  however,   this  evening  as  the 
only  boss  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  ever  had. 
He  was  his  superior  in  the  Navy  and  it  was 
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his  guidance  which  helped  to  direct  him  bo 
■uccessfully  to  the  White  House  m  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  JosephUB 
Daniels. 

"GOD  BLESS  FRANKLIN  ROOSEVELT* 

ADDKZSS  BT  AMBASSADOB  JOSEPHTS  DANIELS 

When  your  chairman  did  me  the  honor  to 
toTlte  me  to  have  a  part  in  tonight's  pro- 
Kram  because,  as  he  said.  I  was  at  one  time 
nhe  boss  of  the  President."  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  I  would  recall  the  days  when  Mr. 
Eoosevelt  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  relate  some  Incidents  of  that  relation- 
ship in  1913-20  before  our  rank  changed  and 
be   became    my   boss   In    1933.     My   answer 
was  the   question:  "Did   you   ever   know   a 
Roosevelt  who  had  a  boss?"    All  the  same, 
he  suggested  that  Instead  of  dlscvisslng  pub- 
lic problems  I  should  give  a  pers  rnal  and  In- 
timate picture  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  drawn 
from   official    and   personal    association.    He 
added  that  the  members  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege, and  others,  would  prefer  the  low-down 
on  the  President  before  he  reached  the  ex- 
alted station  when  many  deem  It  lese  ma- 
Jeste  to  speak  of  the  Chief  Executive  except 
in  terms  befitting  the  great  office  he  holds. 
"The  people."  he  suggested,  "would  be  most 
interested  "  you  would  give  the  low-down 
on  that  young  man  before  he  climbed  the 
highest  rungs  of  the  ladder  to  world  distinc- 
tion." 

That  suggestion  appealed  to  me  until  I 
refiected  that,  though  he  always  addresses  me 
as  "chief."  time  has  altered  the  relationship 
and  he  Is  now  my  chief,  and  I  hold  the  office 
of  ambassador  "at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent." Therefore,  If  I  should  dip  Into  the 
past  and  lift  off  the  lid  and  narrate  some 
spicy  incidents,  how  could  I  be  sure  that 
tomorrow  morning  my  official  head  would 
be  on  my  shoulders?  There  Is  a  second 
reason  why  I  cannot  comply  with  the 
suggestion.  There  are  no  "low-downs"  in 
the  early  or  later  public  career  of  our  be- 
loved leader.  However,  there  were  many 
"high-ups"  of  ambition  and  achievement,  too 
many  to  enumerate. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  It  is  my  belief  that 
from  the  moment  Grover  Cleveland  put  his 
hand  on  the  boy's  head  and  said  to  the 
youthful  Franklin,  when  his  father  took  him 
to  the  White  House:  "Young  man,  never 
aspire  to  th*-  burdensome  office."  the  Presl- 
dent-to-be  said  to  himself:  "One  of  these 
days  I  will  hang  my  hat  up  In  this  big  buUd- 
Ing  and  prove  that  It  Is  a  Jolly  good  place 
to  live  m."  And  from  that  moment,  though 
he  shared  his  secret  ambition  with  no  one, 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  subconsciously  had  his 
eye  fixed  upon  the  residence  which  he  now 
occupies.  I  doubt,  however,  if  he  then 
dreamed  he  would  be  given  a  lease  extending 
more  than  8  years. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Franklin  Roosevelt 
was  at  the  Baltimore  convention  In  1912. 
He  came  breezing  (no  other  word  would  de- 
scribe his  entrance)  Into  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  headquarters  with  an 
up-State  editor  who  had  called  for  a  press 
ticket.  In  figure  and  feature  I  thought  my 
visitor  a  Twentieth  Centtiry  Apollo.  Beyond 
the  physical  attraction  was  a  personal  charm 
and  an  enthusiasm  for  the  nomination  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  which  drew  me  to  him. 
Though  a  regularly  elected  district  dele- 
gate, he  was  disfranchised  by  the  unit  rule 
and  he  was  forced  to  see  the  solid  vote  of  the 
Empire  State  cast  for  a  candidate  who  was 
not  his  choice,  but  he  more  than  made  up 
in  effective  championship  on  the  outside  for 
the  loss  of  his  vote.  Roosevelt  and  McAdoo 
and  Morgenthau  and  a  score  of  other  sup- 
porters of  Wilson  protested  In  vain  against 
the  application  of  the  unit  rule.  In  suc- 
ceeding years  Roosevelt  helped  to  destroy 
that  undemocratic  rule  and  the  equally  ar- 
chaic two-thirds  rule  In  national  conven- 
tlona. 
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In   that   chance   meeting   was   formed   a 
friendship  and  an  alliance  for  the  years  to 
come   (though  neither  of  us  thought  of  It 
then)  which  has  endured.    I  didn't  feel  that 
morning  I  was  meeting  a  stranger.     I  had 
followed    young    Roosevelt's    career    In    the 
State  Senate  of  New  York  with  admiration 
as  he  Wattled  against  the  election  of  a  utility 
attorney  to  the  United  States  Senate,  as  I 
had  fought  In  like  conflicts    in  my  State; 
when  Bob  Wagner  and  Al  Smith  and  Roose- 
velt  were  seeking  to  prevent  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  natural  resources  of  their  State 
for   the   enrichment    of   those   who   "would 
clip   the   wings   of   the   American   eagle    in 
order  to  feather  their  own  nests;"  and  for 
a  new   day   for  the  forgotten   man.    I   felt 
then,  before  we    met,  we  were   brothers  in 
the    liberal    ranks    fighting    for    righteous 
causes   which  were  later  to  prevail  in  the 
new  freedom  and  the  New  Deal. 

Our  next  meeting,  except  during  the  cam- 
paign was  on  the  morning  of  March  4,  1913, 
when  I  ran  into  Franklin  Roosevelt  as  I  was 
coming    out   of   the   Willard   Hotel.     I   had 
been  tendered  and  accepted  the  portfolio  of 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  Wilson  admin- 
istration, and  he  congratulated  me  upon  hav- 
ing "the  choice  Cabinet  post."    We  had  not 
met  since  Wilson's  notable  victory,  to  which 
we  had  both  made  such  contributions  as  we 
could.    A  rare  friendship,  something  like  love 
at  first  sight,  begun  at  Baltimore,  had  rip- 
ened.   We  were  both  Joyous  and  happy  that 
we  were  that  day  to  see  our  chosen  leader 
Inducted  Into  the  Presidency.    After  a  cordial 
exchange  of  greetings.  I  asked  him:    "How 
would  you  like  to  be  The  Assistant  Secretary 
of   the    Navy   in    the    new   administration?" 
His  face  beamed  his  pleasure  at  the  sugges- 
tion.    "How  would  I  like  It?"  he  answered 
with  boyish  enthusiasm.    "How  would  I  like 
It?     I'd  rather  have  It  than  any  position  In 
the  Republic,  and  would  be  Jolly  glad  to  ac- 
cept it,  If  tendered.    All  my  life  my  chief  In- 
terest has  been  ships  and  the  Navy,  and  I'd 
love  to  be   associated  with   you   In  the  big 
task  ahead  for  the  Navy."    When  I  broached 
the   matter   to   Wilson,   he   said:    "You   arc 
quick  on  the  trigger."    I  answered:  "Not  as 
quick  as  it  seems.     On  the  very  day  I  re- 
ceived your  letter  Inviting  me  to  a  seat  In 
your  Cabinet  council.  1  told  my  wife  that 
•  unless  you  had  a  choice  for  the  position  I 
would  recommend  the  naming  of  Roosevelt." 
President  Wilson  then  asked:  "How  well  do 
you  know  hlJi,  and  are  you  quite  siu-e  he  is 
the  best  man  for  the  position?"    The  Presi- 
dent w£is  quite  agreeable  upon  my  assurance, 
having    himself    a    good    opinion    of    young 
Roosevelt.    Within  a  few  days  the  announce- 
ment was  made  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
was  to  carry  on  a  Roosevelt  tradition  by  be- 
coming Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  after 
service  In  the  New  York  Legislature.    Perhaps 
Franklin  thought  that  as  Uncle  Ted  or  Cousin 
Ted  had  gone  from  the  legislature  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  Gover- 
norship of  New  York  and  to  the  Presidency, 
history  might  repeat  itself.    Youth's  thoughts 
are  long,  long  thoughts,  and  if  that  was  his 
daydream,  we  have  witnessed  one  big  dream 
that  came  true.    As  soon  as  pioneer  progres- 
sives in  the  New  York  Legislature  were  able 
to  prevent  all  the  water  power  In  the  rivers 
of  New  York  State  going  Into  the  hands  of 
the  utility  combination,  the  new  Assistant 
Secretary  took  up  his  duties  in  Washington. 
Joining  hands  with   the   President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  securing  as  the  years 
passed  authorization  for  creating  the  most 
adequate   Navy  in   the   world,   embracing  a 
two-ocean  navy,  which  was  created  in  19?0, 
and  is  now  being  re-created  after  being  al- 
lowed to  fall  into  innocuous  desuetude  dur-^ 
Ing  the  years  following  Wilson's  admlnlstra-' 
tlon. 

I  have  always  believed  In  true  senatorial 
courtesy,  and  I  asked  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  New  York  Senators  to  the  confirmation 
at  the  Assistant  Secretary.     Roosevelt  had 


led  the  movement  in  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture   which   made   possible   the    election   of 
Judge  OGorman  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
O'Gorman    approved    the    selection.      "It    is 
satisfactory  to  me,"  said  Senator  Root,  and 
he  added,  "But  you  know  these  Roosevelts. 
They  have  a  way  of  wishing  to  be  the  lead 
horse    in    any    team.      Have    you    thought 
Frankim •  might   exhibit  that  trr.it?"     I  re- 
plied that  I  would  not  wish  an  assistant  who 
lacked  Initiative  and  was  not  ambitious  to 
carry  his  part  of  the  load,  and  that  no  man 
was  worthy  to  be  the  chief  who  doubted  his 
capacity  to  cooperate  and  rely  upon  his  asso- 
ciate to  be  a  real  partner  in  the  adventure. 
"Very  well,"  said  Root,  with  a  smile,  after 
volunteering  to  support  his  confirmation  in 
the  Senate,  "he  Is  a  fine  young  fellow,  not  of 
my  party,  but  I  know  the  Rocsevelts.    I  have 
warned  you  what  you  may  expect." 

For  the  seven'and  one-half  years  we  worked 
In  double  harness  In  peace  and  war»  I  found 
him  able,  resourceful,  and  efficient,  sometimes 
a  little  more  militant  than  the  occupant  of 
the  White  House  or  the  head  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, but  in  the  essential  of  fashioning  a 
Navy  superior  to  any  afloat,  there  was  no  dif- 
ference in  the  common  objective.  If,  as  Root 
Intimated,  Franklin  was  inclined  upon  occa- 
sion in  his  zeal  to  forget  how  to  write  "Assist- 
ant" before  Secretary,  as  some  writers  have 
alleged,  the  unsurpassed  enlargement  of  the 
Navy  and  its  distinguished  contribution  to 
the  winning  of  the  World  War  was  attributa- 
ble to  the  good  teamwork  of  three  civilian 
leaders,  working  with  able  naval  statesmen 
and  the  entire  well-trained  personnel  of  the 
Navy  during  the  days  of  supreme  test. 

One  day  early  in  the  Wilson  administration 
a  photographer  called  at  the  Navy  Department 
to  take  the   pictures,  standing   together,  of 
the  new  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  new 
Assistant  Secretary.    The  younger  of  the  two 
contrived— or   was   It    the  knowing  photog- 
rapher?— that  the  background  of  the  setting 
should   be   the  portico   of   the  stately  War, 
State,   and  Navy   Building,    overlooking   the 
White  House.    When  the  proofs  were  brought 
to  the  Navy  Departipent,  It  was  otservable 
that  the  Secretary's  countenance  was  serious, 
as  becomes  a  new  Cabinet  minister,  but  that 
the  whole  face  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  was 
one  wreath  of   smiles,   in   fact,   a   beaming, 
broad    grin.      "Why    were    you    smiling    so 
broadly,  Franklin?"  I  asked,  as  we  looked  at 
the  proofs.    "I  do  not  recall."  he  answered, 
"I  do  not  know  why."    "Well.  I  will  tell  you," 
I  replied,  "You  were  looking  down   on   the 
White  House  and  saying  to  yourself.  'One  of 
these  days  I  will  be  living  in  that  house.'  and 
It  was  that  thought  which  Irradiated  your 
face  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction." 

I  recall  distinctly  one  time  when  there 
was  a  clash  between  Franklin  and  myself. 
It  was  the  only  one  in  which  I  felt  It  neces- 
sary to  appeal  to  Woodrow  Wilson  to  support 
my  position,  and  I  won.  Not  long  after  the 
official  declaration  that  a  state  of  war  existed 
between  this  country  and  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment of  Germany  (Woodrow  Wilson  always 
used  that  term  Instead  of  war  between  the 
peoples  of  the  two  countries) .  Franklin  Roose- 
velt came  Into  my  office  one  morning  more 
serious  than  usual  and  Informed  me  that  he 
felt  It  his  duty  to  enter  the  war  In  the  combat 
service  and  wished  to  tender  his  resignation 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  go  to 
the  front  in  uniform.  He  had  favored  this 
country's  entrance  Into  the  World  War  In  ad- 
vance of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  therefore 
declared  he  did  not  feel  he  could  resist  the 
urge  to  enlist  at  once.  I  told  him  that  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  his  ex- 
perience and  knowledge,  he  could  do  a  hun-' 
dredf  old  more  to  win  the  war  than  as  a  fighter 
In  the  rq^ks — that  the  big  Job  in  the  Navy 
was  to  see  that  it  measured  up  to  Its  best 
traditions,  and  be  ready  to  pass  from  peace 
to  war  conditions  for  the  great  task  before  it. 
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"But  T  feel."  he  Inelsted.  "I  must  get  into 
the  war  in  my  own  person.  You  can  find  a 
man  of  ability  to  take  my  place  here." 

I  thought  I  knew  two  things:  First,  that 
he  would  count  many  times  more  in  the  great 
expansion  and  effectiveness  of  the  Navy  than 
if  he  should  don  a  uniform  and  shoulder  a 
rifle;  and.  second,  that  In  the  emergency,  there 
was  no  man  so  qualified  as  he  to  do  the  team- 
work required  to  make  every  tmlt  of  the 
Navy  fit  and  ready,  and  on  Its  toes.  He  In- 
sisted that  he  must  follow  the  call  to  enlist, 
and  when  my  argument  did  not  dissuade  him 
from  what  he  believed  the  more  Impelling 
duty,  I  called  upon  President  Wilson  to  cast 
the  deciding  vote.  He  agreed  that  under  a 
proper  Interpretation  of  the  selective  draft  It 
was  the  duty  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  to  serve 
In  the  place  to  which  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  assigned  him. 
He  said: 

"Tell  the  militant  young  man  that  I  assign 
him  to  serve  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  I  say  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  that  te  can  serve  his  country 
better  in  that  position  than  In  any  other  way, 
and  that  It  Is  his  duty  to  carry  on  In  war  In 
cooperation  with  us  to  make  the  Navy  tnily 
the  first  and  most  effective  first  line  of  na- 
tional strength.  I  have  sometimes  envied 
the  young  men  who  were  baring  their  breasts 
to  the  enemy,  but  I  must  stay  in  the  position 
to  which  I  have  been  called.  Neither  you 
nor  I  nor  Franklin  Rcosevelt  h&s  the  right  to 
select  the  place  of  service  to  which  our  coun- 
try has  assigned  us.  Tell  blm  I  direct  him  to 
stay  put  under  the  principle  of  selection." 

With  a  cheerful  "Aye,  aye.  sir,"  Franklin 
obeyed  the  direction  of  our  Chief,  sometimes 
restless  to   get   across  as  a  member  of   the 
American  Expeditionary  Force.    However,  as 
the  war  progressed  he  went  to  Europe,  voy- 
aging across  the  ocean  in  a  destroyer  through 
stormy  waters,  to  oversee  and  advance  naval 
contribution  and  to  cooperate  In  expediting 
the  construction  of  the  barrages  In  the  North 
Sea  and  In  the  Adriatic.    At  heart  all  the 
time  he  wished  to  be  on  the  fighting  front. 
That    desire    Increased    as    2,000,(X)0    Ameri- 
cans were  on  the  firing  line  and  culminated 
In  determination  to  follow  his  bent  when 
he    had    nearly    finished    an    Inspection    of 
naval  activities  In  the  late  summer  of  1918. 
He  cabled  me  from   France   that  upon  his 
return,  after  he  had  reported  at  the  Navy 
Department,  he  wanted  to  go  back  to  Eu- 
rope with  an  assignment  In  uniform  to  the 
Naval   Railway   Bati«ry,    When   he   reached 
Washington   he  told  me  he  had  talked   to 
Admiral  Plunkett  alxjut  It  at  Salnt-Nazalre, 
where  the  guns  were  being  assembled  and 
were  nearly  ready.     1  recall  that  In  his  re- 
port of  his  tour  of  inspection  he  told  me 
that    Plunkett    had    asked    him,    "Can    you 
swear  well   enough   in    French   to   swear    a 
French  train  on  the  siding  and  let  our  big 
guns  through?"     Franklin  said  to  Plunkett, 
"Listen."     Thereupon  with  Inventive  genius 
he  handed  Plunkett  a  line  of  French  swear 
words,  real  and  lm:\glnary.  which  Impressed 
Plunkett  so  greatly  he  said  he  would  take 
him  on  In  his  outfit  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant commander  if  he  could  get  the  Secre- 
tary to  give  him  a  commission.    A  little  later 
Roosevelt  returned  to  the  United  States  on 
the   Leviathan   with   "flu"   and   a   touch  of 
pneumonia.     He  was  laid  up  in  New  York  for 
a  time  and  recuperated  at  Hyde  Park      Re- 
turning to  Washington  about  the  twentieth 
of  October,  he  Insisted   that  he  could   not 
resist  the  urge  to  lie  enrolled.    I  listened  to 
what  he  said,  but  was  more  Impressed  by  his 
evident  deep  feeling   that  a  sense  of  duty 
Impelled  his  course.    I  told  him  that  I  cotild 
not  consclentiouslj  ask  him  to  remain  longer 
in  Washington,  and  suggested  that  he  make 
known   his   wish    to    President    Wilson.     He 
called   at  the  White  House.    The  President 
told  Roosevelt  tha".  he  had  received  what  he 
thought  was  true  information  from  Prince 


Max  of  Baden  that  an  armistice  was  immi- 
nent. Wilson  added:  "You  are  too  late.  The 
war  will  be  over  before  you  could  return  to 
France."  Within  a  few  days  it  was  clear  that 
the  armistice  would  be  worked  out  shortly, 
and  It  was  within  a  few  days.  Roosevelt 
returned  to  his  duties  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  In  Washington.  After  the  armi- 
stice he  was  conunissioned  to  superintend 
the  after-war  activities  of  the  Navy  in  Eu- 
rope. Then  and  during  the  seven  and  a  half 
years  of  his  service  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  he  dedicated  all  he  was  to  naval 
efficiency  In  the  strengthening  of  the  Navy. 
He  was  an  inspiration  to  his  associates  In  the 
strengthening  of  the  Navy.  The  organiza- 
tion of  that  branch  of  the  service,  though 
largely  expanded,  was  not  changed  a  whit  in 
passing  from  peace  to  wartime. 

These  memories  of  the  youthful  Roosevelt 
would  have  little  Interest  today  If  they  did 
not  serve  to  anticipate  the  high  place  he  wes 
to  occupy  in  the  life  of  the  RepubUc  and  to 
justify  the  unprecedented  confidence  the 
American  people  have  shown  in  him  as  a 
man  and  as  Chief  Executive,  a  confidence 
based  on  his  devotion  to  the  common  weal 
and  the  welfare  of  men  too  long  forgotten. 
On  the  basis  of  these  memories  naturally  I 
am  proud  if  I  was  once  the  boss  of  the  man 
who  is  the  boss  of  all  of  us  now.  But  I  am 
more  than  proud;  I  am  confident  of  him.  We 
know  the  strength  of  materials  by  the  loads 
they  will  bear  I  know  the  material  In  this 
man  by  the  strength  he  gave  long  before  he 
was  a  world  leader  in  the  building  of  the 
Navy— m  that  Navy's  fight,  a  fight  glorious 
for  democracy,  even  If  the  world  was  not 
made  safe  for  It. 

I  knew  what  sort  of  man  he  was  that  dark 
day  m  1933  when  he  declared  that  "the  only 
thing  we  have  to  fear  Is  fear  Itself— name- 
less, unreasoning,  unjustified  terror,  which 
paralyzes  needed  efforts  to  convert  retreat 
Into  advance."  You  know  how  he  over- 
came that  paralyzing  fear,  and  gave  his 
country  government  with  a  heart.  And  we 
rejoice  that  In  his  first  Inaugtiral  he  had 
the  vision  to  enunciate  the  doctrine  of  the 
good  neighbor,  a  doctrine  which  In  these 
crucial  days  Is  bourgeoning  into  the  con- 
tinental solidarity  of  the  New  World  The 
solidarity  otu-  President  pioneered  Ib  based 
upon  the  eternal  foundation  the  President 
Invoked  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1936.  when  he 
declared  that  the  "faith  of  the  western 
world  win  not  be  complete  If  we  fail  to  af- 
firm our  faith  In  God"  and  "with  God's 
help"  the  Pan  American  countries  "may  offer 
hope  to  our  brethren  overseas." 

I  knew,  and  Increasing  millions  of  the 
people  knew  also  what  sort  of  man  he  was 
when  nearly  four  years  later  l)eyond  his  con- 
quest over  fear  he  cried  his  magnificent 
series  of  "of  courses"  to  a  Republic  In  »hich 
many  of  those  who  had  profited  most  by  his 
service  would  have  halted  advance  again. 
Let  us  recall  and  receive  fresh  courage 
from  his  dedication  and  challenge  of  1936: 
"Of  course,  we  will  continue  to  improve 
working  conditions.  •  •  •  Of  course,  we 
win  continue  every  effort  to  end  monopoly 
in  business,  to  support  collective  bargain- 
ing, to  stop  unfair  competition,  to  abolish 
dishonorable  trade  practices.  •  •  * 
Of  course,  we  will  continue  to  work  for 
cheaper  electricity,  for  better  and  cheaper 
transportation,,  for  low  Interest  rates,  for 
sounder  home  financing,  for  better  banking, 
for  the  wiping  out  of  slums.  •  •  •  Of 
course,  we  shaU  continue  our  efforts  for 
youiig  men  and  women,  for  the  crippled,  for 
the  blind,  for  mothers,  the  unemployed,  the 
aged." 

And  beyond  those  dramatic  "of  courses" 
again  directed  against  false  fears  he  cried, 
"For  all  these  we  have  only  Just  begun  to 
fight."       ^ 

Again  in  1940,  when  there  were  those  who 
called  "Beat  a  retreat,"  his  clarion  voice 
summoned  the  American  people  to  respond 


as  he  commanded  "Beat  a  charge."  saying, 
on  November  second: 

"Of  course,  we  will  not  turn  back.  We  will 
not  be  scared  into  retreating  by  threats 
from  the  doubters  of  democracy." 

And  I  know,  and  all  the  world  knows,  he 
looks  to  divine  guidance  in  these  troubled 
days.  In  a  million  homes  in  our  country  ^ 
tomorrow,  in  these  serious  times,  as  he  takes 
the  oath  to  carry  on  from  "heart  and  brain 
with  large  thoughts  humane  to  help  a  peo- 
ple's need,"  prayers  will  go  up  for  heavenly 
direction.  The  people  rejoice  that  their 
President  is  moved  to  "do  Justly,  love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  with  his  God." 

I  know  him,  and  the  world  knows,  too. 
what  man  he  is  now  when  new  and  darker 
fears  palsy  the  world.  We  know  with  him 
that  the  problems  remain  at  home  beside 
the  greater,  more  dlsttubing  problems  of  the 
world.  And  we  know  our  leader  now  at  a 
time  of  crisis  not  often  equaled  before. 
Both  our  leader  and  otu'selves  are  men 
faced  with  tlie  imperative  meaning  again 
of  Lincoln's  words.  It  ts  time  for  us  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining 
before  us;  it  Is  time  that  we  take  Increased 
devotion  to  our  cause;  It  \a  time  that  we 
highly  resolve  that  this  Nation — this  world — 
under  God.  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom, and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth.  Once  again  a  naan  in 
America  Is,  we  know  in  otu  hearts,  equal  to 
leadership  in  those  high  terms  not  merely 
for  America  but  for  mankind. 

Did  his  official  boss  see  that  greatness  in 
the  boy  of  1913?  I  should  like  to  say  I  did. 
It  would  be  nice  to  pose  as  prophet,  and  the 
picker  of  the  paragon.  Did  I  see  the  world 
leader  in  the  young  State  Senator  from  New 
York?  Of  course  not.  But  I  did  see  young 
strength,  youag  ardor,  young  courage,  young 
energy,  and  Intelligence.  I  saw  in  the  finest 
form  I  knew  the  young  American.  Not  all 
his  greatness  was  there  to  sec  then.  It  took 
not  only  his  quality  but  the  need  of  the  Na- 
tion, magnificently  joined,  to  make  him  such 
a  leader  in  America.  It  took  not  only  that 
leadership  but  the  desperate  need  of  this 
world  to  make  him  the  power  for  freedom  he 
is  on  this  whole  earth  now.  Otir  needs,  otir 
times  met  their  man.  The  old  boss  did  not 
forsee  all  that,  but  above  all  other  Americans, 
I  think,  the  old  boss  is  proud.  And  nobody 
has  a  better  right.  I  believe,  than  the  old 
boss  of  long  ago  to  cry  to  you  all : 

"Gentleman,  hall  the  Chief."  as  he  con- 
tinues to  be  the  symbol  of  an  advancing  de- 
mocracy In  America  and  as  becomes  also  the 
bulwark  of  freedom  in  this  world.  I  propose 
the  spirit  of  American  democracy  In  this 
hour.  "God  bless  Franklin  Roosevelt." 

Mr.  DoTLK.  Women  play  a  most  Impor- 
tant part  net  only  In  politics  but  In  govern- 
ment. Prior  to  the  administration  of  our 
previous  Democratic  President  —  Woodrow 
Wilson — women  had  neither  a  voice  nor  vote 
In  national  affairs.  It  was  through  a  Demo- 
cratic President  that  woman's  rights  were 
finally  recognized  and  established.  Since 
that  time  they  have  performed  their  part 
with  great  honor  and  distinction  as  cit- 
izens. The  next  speaker  Is  one  of  the  out- 
standing women  of  America.  She  is  a  Presi- 
dential elector  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Democratic  national  commltteewoman  from 
that  Sta^.  She  Is  a  clever  orator.  She  is 
a  wise  counselor  and  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  the  country.  I  have 
the  honor  of  presenting  Mrs.  Emma  Oufley 
MlUer. 

ADOBESS   DEUVEEED    BT    ITES.    EICMA   CVrtTT 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and 
proud  fellow  politicians,  we  meet  tonight  to 
celebrate  the  triumph  of  the  arduous  work 
we  Democrat  politicians  did  during  the  last 
campaign,  a  campaign  when  the  opposition 
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had  at  Its  disposal  unaccounted  mlUlons  oj 
Sofia™.  practJSny  all  the  public  Pre«  an<l 
SSbUc^tions.  radio  time  ad  lib  «*  «»  ^rof^- 
SBtme  stations.  Innumerable  clubs  and  corn- 
Sons  of  clubs  with  business  ^'sociatlor^ 
Sc«  who  "walked  out"  and  now  wish  they 
JS-t  and  finally  the  "Hatchet  Act"  wWch 
nenallzes  party  loyalty  but  leaves  the  hypo- 
^"esl^^^t^  indulge  In  all  sorts  ol  chicanery. 

Yet.  we  won.     Why? 

After  spending  weeks  In  analyzing  election 
returns  I  came  to  three  inescapable  con- 
elusions : 

1  That  newspapers  controlled  by  adver- 
tisers and  big  business  have  little  Influence 
with  an  intelligent  electorate. 

2  That  It  takes  more  than  money  to  win 
an  election;  a  candidate  and  a  cause  really 
come  In  right  handy. 

3  That  the  professional  poll  makers  have 
•  mentality  bordering  on  delirium,  other- 
wise  they  never  could  have  arrived  at  some 
of  their  eccentric  conclusions. 

However,  tonight  I  think  I  will  employ  the 
same  erratic  reasoning  that  lay  behind  the 
m-thods  of  the  most  noted  poll  factories  In 
the   recent   campaign.    Therefore,   according 
to  their  a  priori  and  reductlo  ad  absurdum 
arguments  I  came  to  the  following  conclu- 
sion- Of  the  531  Democratic  electors  54  were 
women:  ol  the  531  G.  O.  P.  electors  10  were 
women.    The  Republicans  carried  10  States 
1  State  lor  each  woman  elector.    Hence  had 
the   Democrats  named   10   more  women  we 
would  have  carried  every  State.    Isnt  that 
good  polllst  logic?    So.  gentlemen,  when  you 
are  inaklng  out  electors  lists  In  1944.     Re- 
member the  ladles." 

-As  election  returns  came  in  the  night  oi 
November  5.  I  am  sure  that  every  Democratic 
woman  elector  felt  an  exaltation  that  Is  diffl- 
cult  to  describe.  This  came  not  from  the 
satisfaction  of  accomplishment,  not  from  the 
lov  of  victory,  but  from  something  deeper— 
from  a  profound  feeling  of  thankfulness  that 
the  New  Deal  was  <x)  endure.  ^  .  .  .- 

In  spite  of  misrepresentation  and  lalslflca- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  opposition,  in  spite 
of  deceptive  arguments  by  the  opposing  can- 
didate, the  majority  of  the  women  cast  all 
this  aside  and,  ignoring  threats  and  alarms 
voted  for  Roosevelt  and  Wallace  because  of 
their  great  program  for  human  betterment 
begun  March  4.  1933.  .     ^   »». 

Behind   the  women's  ballots  stood  thou- 
sands  of   dependent   children   and   widowed 
mothers  whose  burdens  had  been  lifted  by 
the  V«»w  Deal;  companies  ol  crippled  children 
who    were   given    not   only    hope   but    new 
strength  to  become  uselul  and  self-support- 
ing-   millions  of   aged  who  need  no  longer 
wail  that  humiliating  phrase.  "Over  the  hUls 
to  the  poorhouse";  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
blind  who  have  been  granted  both  inner  and 
outer  light:  2.000.000  young  men  rescued  from 
the  menacing  army  of  the  Jobless  and  given 
health,  courage,   education,  and  occupation 
through  the  C  C.  C.  camps;  an  ever-Increas- 
ing host  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  been 
taught  trades  and  better  living  and  thou- 
sands more  who  have  been  given  employment 
that  they  might  complete  their  high-school 
and  college  educations  through  the  N.  Y.  A.; 
millions  ol  workers  In  lactory.  mill,  and  mine 
whose  hours  have  been  lessened  and  wages 
Increased  because  ol  New  Deal  labor  legis- 
lation; millions  ol  farmers  who  have  learned 
better  agricultural  methods  and  marketing 
systems;    and.    1-stly.   a   goodly   number   of 
businessmen  who  have  seen  the  light  of  a 
changing  and   advancing  day;   and  thus  an 
overwhelming    majority    of    voters    showed 
their  faith  In  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  by  voting 
for  him  for  a  third  term. 

Then  there  was  another  large  and  mostly 
new  group,  the  majority  of  whom  I  believe 
were  women,  who  joined  the  old  New  Dealers 
and  voted  to  keep  the  Democrats  in  control 
because  they  realized  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States,  as  upheld  by  Roosevelt 
and  our  most   eminent  Secretary  ol  State, 
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CordeU  HuU.  would  not  only  keep  honor  and 
decency  as  the  standards  In  foreign  affairs 
but  save  democracy  Itself  Irom  the  strangle- 
hold ol  the  dictator. 

To  this  end  the  Democratic  women  are  will- 
ing to  direct  their  energies  toward  the  enact- 
ment of  the  President's  defense  program. 
Democratic  women  are  not  terrorized  by  a 
Budget  out  of  balance,  lor  we  women  have 
been  too  long  accustomed  to  ignoring  the 
cost  when  human  life  is  In  danger  to  be 
parsimonious  now  when  "the  things  that  are 
more  precious  than  peace"  are  threatened 
with  extinction. 

What    meaning    have    material    comforts, 
bank    accounts,    leisure,    or    even    life    itself 
unless  we  keep  the  United  States  not  only 
safe   but  free— free  to  give   aid   to  the   op- 
pressed; free  to  offer  every  boy  and  girl  an 
equal  opportunity;  free  to  stand  before  the 
world  as  an  exponent  of  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  education,  and  freedom  of  reli- 
gion—the things  which  every  mother  holds 
closest  to  her  heart.     Thus,  we  electors  who 
represent  the  Democratic  women  throughout 
the  country  pledge  for  them  our  renewed  and 
unswerving  allegiance  to  the  Roosevelt  and 
Wallace  administration,  knowing  that  when 
we  cast  our  ballots  for  them  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  our  great  and  beloved  country  would 
grow  nobler  In  their  keeping. 


Mr.  DoTXK.  There  were  many  who  felt  that 
the  last  national  campaign  would  be  a  close 
one  and  It  would  be  necessary  to  select,  as 
the  successor  of  Mr.  Farley,  as  national  chair- 
man one  who  could  unite  the  party  to  lead 
It  to  victory.  It  Is  needless  to  discuss  with 
you  the  splendid  selection  rriade  by  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  We  have 
been  proud  to  work  under  his  magnificent 
leadership.  He  is  here  tonight  to  celebrate 
the  victory  with  us  and  to  Inspire  us  with 
continued  hopes  for  the  future.  I  have 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  Honorable  Edward 
J.  Flynn.  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee: 

ADDRESS   or   HON.    EDWARD   J.   FLYNN,    CHAIRMAN 
OF   THE    DEMOCRATIC    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE 


Mr.    Chairman,   presidential   electors,    and 
fellow  guests,  it  is  considerable  of  an  honor 
to  be  present  at  this  dinner  In  tribute  to 
the  men  to  whom  Is  entrusted  the  respon- 
sibility   of    actually    electing    the    President 
and  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
You  present  an  element  in  our  system  of 
Government  that  I  believe  Is  unique  among 
the  functionaries  ol  the  world  powers.     You 
were  chosen  by  the  people  of  your  respec- 
tive States   to  register   their   will.     Though 
I  understand  there  is  no  statutory  prohibi- 
tion as  to  your  voting  for  any  qualified  citi- 
zen to  be  the  head  of  the  Government  you 
choose,  a  hundred  years  of  history  falls  to 
show  a  case  where  an  elector  has  failed  to 
obey  the   mandate  of   his  State.     The  only 
variation.   I   think,   was    in    President   Mon- 
roe's  election,    where    one    man   swerved    in 
order  to  preserve  for  Washington  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  the  only  President  who 
got  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege.    Indeed,  the  faithfulness  of  the  elec- 
tors to  their  constituents'  wishes  is  such  a 
commonplace  that   it  never  occurs  to   any- 
body to  question  it.     That  is,  in  itself,  an 
index   of   the   permanence   of   the    Republic 
and  a  token  of  the  oneness  of  our  people 
and    those    they    pick    administer    national 
affairs. 

It  is  no  slight  distinction  to  be  selected 
as  a  member  of  the  electoral  college  and  I 
salute  you  as  the  actual  representatives  of 
the  27,000,000  American  citizens  who,  in  this 
period  of  world  crisis,  voted  to  keep  the  des- 
tinies of  our  Nation  in  the  hands  of  the 
tried  and  experienced  Chief  Executive  who 
has  so  skillfully,  courageously,  and  efficiently 
piloted  our  ship  of  state  through  the  trou- 
bled waters  ol  the  past  8  years. 


In  the  histories  yet  to  be  written  your 
names  will  be  linked  with  this  ii^^lng 
period  when  not  only  the  fate  of  o^r J>«l°7^f 
land,  but  of  civilization  Itself,  as  we  know  It 
Is  m  the  balance  and  can  only  be  saved  by 
the  resoluteness  with  which  the  democracies  * 
of  the  world  defend  the  principles  most  dear 

to  us.  __ 

This  is  a  great  day  for  all  of  us  The 
troubled  world  watched  the  American  election 
of  last  November  with  wonder.  They  listened 
to  the  tempests  of  a  bitter  campaign,  which 
in  almost  any  other  country  might  have 
presaged  a  gale  of  civil  strife  But  who 
among  us  thinks  back  on  that  political  strug- 
gle except  to  smile  at  the  virulence  of  the 
arguments  and  the  intensity  of  feeling  that 
characterized  it?  These  foreign  observers  did 
not  realize  the  depth  of  devotion  of  our 
people  to  our  form  of  government  and  their 
acceptance  ol  the  rule  of  the  majority. 

It  was  a  good  fight;  a  typical  American  elec- 
tion And  here  we  sit  tonight  celebrating 
a  Democratic  victory,  calmly  and  cheerfully, 
with  animosities  forgotten  and  a  will  to  go 
along  on  the  path  that  made  America  great 
and  will  keep  her  great.  We  Democrats  are 
happy  and  confident  that  democracy  will 
triumph  for  many  terms;  the  Republicans 
are  comforting  themselves  with  hopes  of 
better  luck  next  time.  This  Is  as  it  should 
be,  and  let  us  have  faith  will  always  be. 

As  you  all  know,  I  am  now  In  this  job  of 
national  chairman.    Naturally  I  have  faith  In 
my  party:  naturally  I  rejoice  that  my  party 
won,   but  I  believe   that  the   result  of   last 
November's  voting  was  less  a  Democratic  suc- 
cess than  a  demonstration  of  the  sober  good 
sense  of  the  electorate.    They  did  not  elect 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  because  he  was  a  Demo- 
crat.   In  fact,  there  must  have  been  millions , 
of  voters  who  enlisted  under  our  banner  who ' 
have  no  allegiance  to  our  party.    Among  those 
millions     were     Republicans,     Independents, 
people  of  every  political  faith  or  no  political 
faith,  who  simply  figured  that  this  was  no 
time  for  experiment.    The  problems  confront- 
ing our  country  were  too  grave  to  take  chances, 
with,  and  so  they  voted  for  the  man  they 
knew    who    had    demonstrated    his    skill    ol 
statesmanship  and  his  capacity  to  meet  every 
situation    fearlessly,    definitely,    and    intelli- 
gently. 
I       Our  Republican  friends  are  taking  consid- 
erable satisfaction  at  the  size  of  their  candi- 
date's vote — and  I  am  glad  with  them.    This 
country    of   ours   ought    always   to   have    a 
strong  minority  party.    That  constitutes  the 
greatest  Insurance  of  the  Republic.    We  heard 
a   lot   of   talk   about   a   dictatorship   during 
the  campaign.    That  was  merely  part  of  the 
froth  stirred  up  in  a  partisan  contest.     No- 
body believed  there  was  any  such  threat — 
and  there  never  can  be  such  a  threat  when 
twenty  millions  of  voters  are  watching  what- 
ever  opposition    administration    may    be    in 
power.    We  might  wish  that  the  criticism  ol 
the  outs  might  always  be  constructive,  but 
the  other  kind  does  little  harm.    The  people 
are  quite  competent  to  judge  whether  lault- 
finding  is  mere  captlousness  or  has  a  legiti- 
mate basis.    One  thing  you  may  be  sure  ol: 
Complaints  must  suggest  a  remedy,  or  people 
will  pay  no  attention  to  them. 

To  say  an  administration  is  on  the  wrong 
track  has  no  effect  unless  the  critic  can  point 
out  an  alternative  better  track.  It  is  no  argu- 
ment, as  the  election  demonstrated,  to  urge 
that  somebody  could  do  the  job  better  unless 
the  volunteer  can  say  how  he  would  improve 
the  processes,  or  what  substitute  measures 
he  can  offer.  I  guess  I  had^better  not  go  any 
farther  along  this  line,  or  I  might  be  accused 
of  talking  politics  In  what  Is  supposed  to  be 
a  social  gathering,  and  I  must  not  forget  that 
the  Republican  as  well  as  the  Democratic 
electors  were  Invited  to  this  dinner.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  advantage  to  the 
Nation  of  a  strong  minority  party  and  let 
me  now  salute  the  chosen  representatives  ol 
that  minority. 


In  1944  it  is  to  be  anticipated  that  we 
will  be  doing  our  best  to  increase  our  num- 
ber, and  that  they  wUl  be  equally  diligent  in 
striving  to  be  the  ones  to  celebrate  an  elec- 
toral college  victory  dinner.  But  those  hos- 
tilities are  a  long  way  ahead.  Today,  let  us 
hope  that  matters  more  important  than 
politics  will  be  our  chief  concern.  I  would 
not  suggest  that  politics  be  adjourned  slue 
die,  but  a  truce,  or,  11  you  want  to  call  It  that, 
an  armistice,  ought  to  be  in  the  cards. 

In  the  lace  ol  the  appalling  foreign  emer- 
gency, we  are  all  Americans,  \ulted  in  the 
enterprise  of  making,  cur  beloved  country  im- 
pregnable against  aggression  by  the  enemies 
of  democratic  government.  We  have  re- 
elected a  great  President,  and  charged  him 
with  our  defense  preparations.  It  is  his  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  of  the  Congress  elected 
with  him,  to  do  the  job.  Whether  all  hands 
agree  with  all  his  processes  or  not,  the  fact 
remains  that  we  have  made  him  captain  of  our 
ship.  It  is  not  given  to  any  human  being  to 
satisfy  everybody  0:a  every  craft  there  are 
sea-lawyers  who  find  'ault  with  the  skipper 
and  doubtless  we  will  hear  from  them  as  we 
move  along  the  route  that  he,  with  his  su- 
perior knowledge  of  a  thousand  details.  Is 
charting  through  the  shoals  and  rocks  and 
storms  that  may  He  ahead.  Some  of  these 
threats  and  perils  are  known  to  this  or  that 
agency  ol  our  Government,  but  he  alone  has 
the  coordinated  aggregation  ol  all  this  inlor- 
matlon. 

Criticism  may  be  helplul,  or  it  may  be 
harmful.  Mere  badgering  In  the  Interest  of 
political  partisanship  is  not  going  to  make  our 
destiny  either  safer  or  easier.  It  only  serves 
to  encourage  the  real  enemies  of  America  and 
give  them  hope  that  we  are  a  divided  people 
We  are  not  a  divided  people,  and  so  I  am  ask- 
ing tonight,  not  only  of  you  here  present  but 
of  patriotic  Americans  everywhere,  to  let  it  be 
known  to  the  world  that  we  present  a  united 
front,  and  that  we  are  solidly  behind  the 
splendid  leader  we  have  chosen  to  preserve 
our  democratic  liberties. 

Mr.  DoTUC.  The  respect  ol  the  law  depends 
upon  its  honest  administration.  During  the  8 
years  ol  President  Roosevelt's  administration 
the  office  of  Attorney  General  was  held  by 
able  and  efficient  men.  When  Mr.  Cummings 
retired  a  short  time  ago  a  worthy  successor 
was  found  in  the  Honorable  Frank  Murphy, 
whose  ability  shortly  afterward  raised  him- 
self to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  present  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  has  those  qualities  which  made 
his  two  predecessors  so  brilliantly  successful 
and  gives  assurance  to  the  people  of  our 
country  that  the  laws  will  be  fairly  and  justly 
administered.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Jackson  was  stricken  with  illness  only  yester- 
day and  is  now  confined  to  his  bed,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  send  as  his  representa- 
tive the  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  with  great  personal  pleasure 
that  I  present  Mr.  Blddle  as  a  fellow  member 
of  the  bar  of  my  own  city,  who  has  long 
honored  a  famous  name  and  as  one  ol  the 
most  brilliant  men  of  our  country,  the  Hon- 
orable Francis  Blddle. 

ADDRESS  OF  ROBERT  H.  JACKSON,  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL   or    THK    XTKITED    STATES 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  diffidence  and 
humility  that  I  greet  the  ultimate  constitu- 
tional power  In  the  Republic,  the  Presiden- 
tial electors. 

Presidential  electors  belong  to  a  land  of 
constitutional  make-believe,  rather  than  to 
the  world  of  practical  politics.  At  law.  it  is 
you  only — not  the  p>eople — who  can  elect  a 
President.  At  law  you  can  choose  as  Presi- 
dent any  native-born  citizen,  35  years  of  age 
and  14  years  a  resident  of  the  United  States. 
Legally,  you  electors  were  the  only  candidates 
last  November.  Those  presumptuous  fellows 
who  were  doing  all  the  talking  had  no  legal 


standing  at  all,  and  never  coxild  have  any 
except  by  your  leave. 

With  this  vast  grant  ol  constitutional 
power,  electors  have  chosen  to  become  merely 
the  faithful  proxies  of  the  people.  The  last 
time  that  an  elector-broke  away  and  voted  for 
anyone  other  than  his  party  nominee  was 
way  back.  I  believe,  before  1800.  A  disap- 
pointed partisan  Is  said  to  have  expressed  the 
sentiment:  "I  chose  him  to  act,  not  to 
think."  His  doctrine  has  now  become  un- 
written law. 

Presidential  electors  are  about  the  only  offi- 
cials known  to  man  who  have  not  magnified 
their  offices  and  reached  for  more  power  than 
the  law  gives  them.  They  should  be  pre- 
served if  only  for  this  example  of  self-denial. 
But  there  Is  another  reason  for  keeping  them. 
The  electoral  system  is  the  alibi  and  chief 
consolation  of  a  defeated  candidate.  He  can 
enjoy  the  sensation  of  being  a  near-President 
by  contemplating  that  a  shift  of  a  few  votes 
in  strategic  States  would  have  turned  defeat 
to  victory.  And  the  winner  can  point  out 
that  an  equally  trifling  change  the  other  way 
would  have  made  his  election  unanimous. 

It  has  never  been  revealed  to  me  just  why 
the  electors  collectively  have  been  given  the 
wholly  unconstitutional  title  of  "electoral 
colleges."  However  uncertain  your  right  to 
dispense  college  degrees,  I  am  reliably  in- 
formed that  a  large  number  of  freshmen  are 
now  preparing  for  your  class  of  1944.  They 
come  from  Washington,  from  State  capitals, 
Irom  prosecutors'  offices,  and,  under  recent 
precedents,  you  may  have  a  lew  recruits 
Irom  Wall  Street.  Regular  Republicans  are 
complaining  that  11  they  take  the  full  course 
and  do  all  their  home  work,  some  corre- 
spondence-school rival  may  show  up  for  the 
first  time  at  commencement  and  try  to  rim 
away  with  the  college  honors.  And  some 
Democrats  are  holding  back  to  find  out  for 
sure  whether  a  certain  gentleman  Intends  to 
come  back  for  more  post-graduate  courses. 

As  you  know,  I  have  had  occasion,  offi- 
cially, to  look  into  the  cost  of  the  courses 
in  your  college.  I  will  say  that  there  is  no 
other  college  In  the  country  where  It  costs 
so  much  to  get  a  mere  "honorable  mention." 

The  present  function  of  Presidential  elec- 
tors as  the  people's  proxy  is  a  formal  one. 
But  those  of  1940  have  performed  this  for- 
mal duty  with  consciousness  of  Its  historical 
slgnlflcance  that  Is  tincommon.  You  have 
cast  the  constitutional  ballots  which  insti- 
tute the  only  thiid  term  In  the  Nation's  life. 
The  Constitution  makes  it  clear  that  the 
President,  to  borrow  the  language  ol  Hamil- 
ton. "Is  to  be  elected  lor  4  years;  and  Is  to 
be  reellglble  as  olten  as  the  people  ol  the 
United  States  shall  think  him  worthy  of 
their  confidence."  However,  not  hall  of  our 
Presidents  have  had  a  second  term,  and 
It  has  been  reserved  to  you  to  name  as 
the  original  third-term  President.  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

Tomorrow's  inauguration  is  significant,  not 
merely  as  a  departure  from  150  years  of  prac- 
tice but  chiefiy  because  of  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship that  has  won  this  triple  vote  of  con- 
fidence It  Is  the  spiritual  quality  ol  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  aggressive  conviction  that 
democracy  is  sound  and  is  to  survive  that 
earns  lor  him  the  instinctive  support  ol 
masses  ol  men.  In  troubled  times  they  do 
not  profess  to  know  what  is  wise,  but  they 
do  know  what  Is  right.  It  is  his  ability  to 
Interpret  what  Is  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
men  that  which  Invests  the  President's  lead- 
ership with  Its  moral  authority.  The  most 
secularly  minded  among  us  will  acknowledge, 
even  If  only  In  deference  to  the  somber  pros- 
pect ahead,  that  no  generation  ever  had  a 
greater  need  for  faith— for  fighting  faith — In 
a  moral  order  In  the  universe. 

In  these  times  when  all  democracy  is  on 
trial,  it  is  a  welcome  sign  ol  your  faith  and 
courage  that  the  subject  which  la  assigned  to 
me  is  A  Progressive  Democracy,    That  is  not 


a  defensive  title,  and  It  has  no  defeatist  note 
In  It.  It  rings  with  hope  and  challenge  It 
is  only  a  progressive  democracy  that  can 
withstand  the  pressure  of  the  antidemocratic 
forces  which  fire  making  a  drive  for  a  new 
social  order  in  the  world.  Hitlerlsm  In  fact 
derives  its  greatest  Incentive  and  consola- 
tion from  a  belief  that  our  democracy  has 
become  stagnant,  decayed,  and  degenerated 
into  what  Hitler  calls  a  "plutocracy  of  the 
money  bags."  It  is  on  such  assumptions  that 
he  wars  on  democracy  and  promises  what  he 
asserts  is  a  better  way  of  life.  It  is  ne<  easy 
to  translate  these  abstract  generalities  into 
terms  that  admit  of  a  genuine  comparison 
with  our  own  democratic  achievements. 

It  would  help  our  understanding  If  every 
discussion  of  revolutionary  alms — Nazi,  Fas- 
cist, or  Communist — were  always  brought  out 
of  the  clouds  and  down  to  earth,  out  of  gen- 
eralities and  down  to  specific  things.  Iq 
that  way  we  clearly  see  that  those  who  aim  at 
progress  by  revolution  have  nothing  to  offer 
to  us  whose  InstltAitlons  permit  and  en- 
courage progress  by  reasoned  steps  and  by 
democratic  processes. 

I  was  Interested  recently  In  an  effort  ol 
leading  legal  minds  to  clarify  the  revolution- 
ary alms  ol  nazl-lsm  and  lasclsm.  According 
to  dispatches.  Dr.  Hans  frank,  the  Nazi  Com- 
missar ol  Justice,  and  Count  Grandl.  Italy's 
Minister  of  Justice,  jointly  addressed  the  for- 
eign press  in  Berlin  They  assured  listeners 
that  their  political  creed  would  spread  to 
other  countries  and  wovild  spell  happiness. 
The  creed,  agreed  these  lawyers,  was  "that 
the  French  Revolution  which  has  been  fought 
for  the  rights  of  the  Individual  was  being 
replaced  by  their  revolution  by  which  the 
rights  of  the  community  supersede  those  of 
the  individual." 

So  this  Is  the  "new  order"  for  which  Euro{>e 
is  drenched  in  blood. 

Nothing  better  demonstrates  the  difference 
between  the  methods  of  the  Axis  leaders  and 
our  own  way  ol  doing  things  than  this  state- 
ment. Assuming  their  good  faith  in  saying 
that  a  reassertlon  of  the  rights  of  the  com- 
munity is  the  purjxjse  of  their  revolution,  we 
may  justly  reply  that  we  In  this  country  are 
successfully  reasserting  the  rights  ol  the  com- 
munity without  resort  to  revolution.  It  is 
probably  true  that  our  owi.  tendency  during 
the  nlnteenth  century  was  too  lar  In  the 
direction  of  an  irresponsible  Individualism. 
Exploitation  of  manpower  and  of  resources, 
reckless  speculation  by  .  few  at  the  expense 
ol  the  commonwealth,  and  ruthless  amassing 
ol  great  lortunes  was  the  order  of  the  day 
and  wrote  Its  own  queer  code  ol  morals  into 
our  law,  quite  as  definitely  as  it  did  in  that 
ol  Germany,  Italy,  or  any  other  country. 

Every  person  who  knows  the  trend  and 
direction  of  American  jurisprudence  knows 
that  peacefully  and  by  democratic  control 
our  whole  society  has  for  some  years  been 
solving  the  problem  of  better  protection  ol 
the  community  against  individual  antisocial 
action.  Cities  and  towns  have  adopted  zoning 
ordinances,  vocational  and  health  regulations. 
State  governments  have  established  regula- 
tion of  public  utility  rates  and  practices  and 
control  ol  many  enterprises  that  bear  on  the 
public  Interest.  The  Federal  Government, 
too.  has  taken  up  regulation  ol  rates  and 
practices  ol  railroads,  stockyards,  interstate 
utilities,  and  holding  companies,  security  is- 
siies,  and  a  score  ol  other  subjects,  each  de- 
signed to  protect  the  community  against 
ruthless  exploitation. 

We  have  spilled  tons  ol  printers'  .nx  on 
these  things,  but  no  blood.  A  progressive 
democracy  had  tackled  and  at  least  par- 
tially solved  this  problem  long  belore  Hitler 
began  to  destroy  the  peace  ol  the  world 

Still  hoping  to  have  the  alms  ol  the  Com- 
munist-Fascist revolution  brought  down  to 
terms  of  everyday  life,  I  read  with  unusual 
avidity  a  dispatch  from  Berlin,  which  told 
of  the  year-end  address  to  German  workers 
by  Dr.  Robert  Ley,  chlel  ol  the  Nazi  labor 
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tront.  in  It  he  promised  the  Ifbo'*"  J^^** 
they  wlU  have  It  better  after  victory 
when  the  Moloch  of  world  capitalism  has 
been  destroyed.  Since  this  threatened  to 
be  a  hard  world  for  everybody  except  work- 
Ingmen.  I  looked  anxiously  to  see  what  all 
of  the  btood-spUllng  of  revolution  really 
promised  the  workers.    This  Is  what  Dr  I«y 

said: 

"Reasonable  old-age  pensions,  generous 
health  programs,  a  single  free-time  vacation 
program.  Just  wages,  training  In  a  profes- 
sion and  social  residence  construction  of 
unheard  of  proportions— all  this  wlU  be 
your   victory  counsel   and  guaranty." 

To  those  of  VIS  who  are  interested   In  a 
progressive  democracy  It  is  significant  that 
Uiere  Is  not  one  Item  of  this  Nazi  promise 
to  German   workers  that  this  country   has 
not   already   begun   for   American    workers. 
Some  of  these  measxires  need  extension  and 
Improvement,  but  the  point  Is  that  processes 
of    democracy    are    bringing    them    here    to 
American    workers    sooner    than    marching 
armies  can  bring  them  to  German  workers 
We  of  the  democracies  of  the  earth  can 
Btand   forth    and    say    that    no    nation    by 
violence,  by  confiscation,  by  dictatorship  has 
ever  yet  attained  such  standards  of  living. 
such  economic  security  or  social  Justice  as 
we    have    done    by    democratic    processes, 
guided  by  free  public  opinion.    The  record 
on  this  continent  is  one  of  steady,  orderly 
progress.    The  claim  of  the  dictator  propa- 
gandists  that   the   powerful   never   concede 
anything  and  the  hxmible   never  win  any- 
thing under  democracy  is  a  falsehood  by  the 
record. 

Even  we  Americans  are  too  often  forgetful 
of  the  strides  made  on  our  soil,  in  a  stumbling 
way  perhaps,  but  with  a  sure  direction  toward 
a  more  Just  order.    In  our  early  days  the  fight 
was  made  and  peacefully  won  to  abolish  the 
law  of  primogeniture  by  which  all  property 
descended  to  the  flrst-bom  male.    Then  o\a 
constitutional  BUI  of  Rights  summed  up  and 
•tabllshed  the  most  advanced  doctrines  of  hu- 
man Uberty  of  the  eighteenth  centiiry     But 
we  did  not  stop.    We  moved  on  to  abolish  im- 
prisonment for  debt— which  reform  many  said 
would  imdermlne  the  whole  structure  of  prop- 
erty, but  It  dldnt.    Then  we  gradually  abol- 
ished property  qualifications  for  voting  and 
for  holding  office  and  extended  the  franchise  to 
women.    We  moved  Into  the  field  of  free  edu- 
cation for  classes  to  whom  it  had  never  before 
been  available  and  adopted  compensation  for 
Industrial  accidenU  and  regulation  of  prop- 
erty used  in  utility  services.    Now.  vmder  the 
administration    of    President    Roosevelt,    we 
have  brought  to  reality  plans  for  compensa- 
tion dvirlng  forced  vmemployment,  support  for 
dependent  old  age.  wider  programs  of  train- 
ing for  youth,  vast  projects  for  new  housing, 
lor  betterment  of  farm  opportunity,  for  pro- 
tection of  labor  by  real  collective  bargain- 
ing, and  for  higher  standards  of  living  and 
protection  against  depression. 

Of  co\jne  progress  is  slow.  Of  course  It  Is 
accompanied  by  what  at  times  seems  an  un- 
necessary amount  of  strife  and  resistance. 
But  the  strife  under  our  system  is  one  of  con- 
flicting argtunents,  not  conflicting  armies; 
Its  weapons  are  reason,  not  force.  And  no 
r^ime  of  dictators  or  monarchs  can  show  so 
long,  so  consistent,  or  so  successful  a  record 
of  gains  by  the  humble  and  concessions  by 
the  powerful  as  our  democratic  system  has 
accomplished  in  peace  and  order. 

It  Is  not  wise  so  to  overstate  our  case  for  de- 
mocracy as  to  discredit  it.  We  have  not.  of 
courae.  nor  has  any  other  nation  or  system, 
eliminated  (dl  Injustice,  oppression,  and  dis- 
crimination. We  have  not  yet  brought  to 
the  individtud  the  degree  of  security  and 
plenty  that  science  and  technology  make  pos- 
Bible.  We  have  not  yet  full  protection  against 
the  cycles  and  caprices  of  our  economic 
■yston. 

As  you  know.  I  have  never  hesitated  to 
Vltldw  our  existing  laws  and  practice  or 


to  strive  for  their  modernization  and  im- 
provement. I  believe  in  reforming  to  save. 
Wise  repairs  are  necessary  to  protect  our 
structure.  But  let  us  not  in  our  criticism 
o-erlook  the  fact  that  nowhere  in  the  world 
can  comparable  opportunity  for  men  be  found 
nor  comparable  dignity  and  power  In  citizen- 
ship be  seen.  When  we  look  at  what  others 
have  accomplished  we  may  feel  o\ir  own 
country  to  be  quite  exemplary.  It  is  only 
when  we  compare  our  existing  situation  with 
our  boundless  possibilities,  that  we  are 
critical. 

Progressive  democracy  is  the  genius  of  our 
people.  We  have  become  both  great  and  free 
by  holding  both  to  liberty  and  to  order.  We 
cannot  retreat  if  we  would.  The  instinct  that 
submits  Its  grievances  and  hopes  to  public 
opinion  the  sportsmanship  that  accepts  the 
results  of  elections  is  bred  In  our  blood  and 
bone.  No  course  in  our  opinion  is  more 
fatal  for  any  cause  than  to  resort  to  violence, 
to  excessive  pressures,  or  to  means  outside 
the  law.  I  know  of  no  shorter  path  to  ob- 
livion for  any  American  than  even  to  hesitate 
In  his  acceptance  of  a  verdict  of  the  people. 
In  these  things  Is  our  greatness,  our  seciu-lty, 
and  our  peace. 

If  fascism  were  for  others  an  efficient,  pow- 
erful type  of  social  organization,  it  would  not 
do  for  us  because  it  is  not  our  genius  to  be 
Fascist.  If  nazl-lsm  were  a  really  new  and 
superior  political  technique,  we  could  not  use 
it  for  it  Is  alien  to  our  Instincts.  If  commu- 
nism were  a  Just  and  equitable  system,  we 
could  not  operate  under  it,  for  to  create,  to 
keep,  and  to  own  property  Is  as  much  a  part 
of  ovir  culture  as  to  speak  freely. 

So  tonight  I  toast  "a  progressive  democ- 
racy." not  in  a  partisan  sense,  though  I  am 
proud  that  my  party  and  the  party  of  my 
fathers  has  contributed  more  to  it  than  any 
other.  I  toast  a  progressive  democracy  rather 
as  the  genius  and  achievement  of  our  people. 
It  Is  not  perfection  and  It  has  not  brought 
perfection.  Indeed,  that  ideal  will  probably 
always  retreat  as  we  approach  It.  I  toast 
democracy  not  alone  for  what  it  ia  but  chiefly 
for  what  It  may  become;  not  merely  for  what 
It  has  done  but  also  for  what  It  makes  pos- 
sible for  VIS  and  our  children  to  do.  Its  road 
to  the  future  leads  through  discussion,  rea- 
soning, persuasion,  experiment,  trial  and 
error.  Progressive  democracy  does  not  lead 
through  violence,  revolts,  or  armed  coercion. 
It  leaves  our  destiny  with  no  limitations  ex- 
,  cept  those  which  our  own  minds  Impose  and 
I  no  pitfalls  except  those  that  might  be  dug  by 
a  failing  faith. 

It  is  our  heritage  and  our  hope — and  we 
mean  to  keep  it. 


During  the  course  of  the  evening  there 
was  presented  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson,  widow 
of  the  Great  War  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  entire  gathering  arose  in  respect 
and  cheered  her  with  enthusiasm. 

There  was  also  presented  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  Jr.,  son  of  the  former  Secretary  of 
State,  who  was  affectionately  known  as  the 
Great  Commoner.  Mr.  Bryan  was  received 
with  long-continued  applause. 

Also  during  the  course  of  the  evening  was 
presented  the  artists  whose  names  appeared 
on  the  program,  and  also  Mickey  Rooney.  the 
noted  Juvenile  screen  star  from  Holl3rwood, 
who  called  to  present  his  compliments  to  the 
guests  at  the  dinner. 

DEMOCRATIC    PRESnjENTIAL    ELECTOHS    IN    STATES 
CARRIED    BY    ROOSEVELT   AND    WALLACE,    1940 

(Electoral  votes:  Roosevelt,  449  (38  States); 
Willkie,  82  (10  States)) 

Alabama:  Ben  Bloodworth,  Decatur;  Otis 
B.  Bvirton,  Talladega;  W.  F.  Covington.  Jr., 
Headland;  Bart  J.  Cowart.  Haleyville;  Charles 
W.  Edwards,  Auburn;  TuUy  A.  Goodwin.  Flor- 
ala;  W.  E.  James,  president,  Cullman;  Nor- 
velie  Hi.  Leigh  3d.  MobUe;   Walter  C.  Lusk. 


Guntersvllle;  Roy  Mayhall.  Haleyville;  Walter 
F  Miller,  Tuscumbla. 

Arkansas:  Mrs.  C.  E.  Hefner,  Little  Rock; 
Mrs  H  B.  Ingram,  Conway:  Raymond  Mays. 
Rlson:  Thomas  B.  Pryor,  Sr..  Fort  Smith; 
Henry  Gregory,  Forrest  City;  Virgil  Willis, 
Harrison;  R.  C.  Cunningham,  Arkadelphla; 
Dr.  R.  L.  Smith,  Russellvllle;  Gustave  Jones. 

Newport . 

Arizona:  Wirt  G  Bowman,  Nogales;  Andrew 
P  Martin.  Tucson:  Mrs.  W.  P.  Stuart,  Phoenix. 
California:  Dr.  C.  V.  Whited,  Mendocino; 
Charles  L.  Culbert.  Jackson:  Carl  E.  Johnson. 
North  Sacramento;  Mrs.  George  J.  Knox,  San 
Francisco:  Charles  J.  Powers.  San  Francisco; 
Harry   See,   San   Francisco;    A.   D    Erlckson. 
Berkeley;  Clyde  C.  Redwine,  Mountain  View; 
Hugh   P.  Donnelly,  Turlock;    Judge  Edward 
Henderson,   Ventura:    Elmer  E.  Lore,   North 
Hollywood;  Ann  Patton,  San  Marino;  Mrs.  J. 
Frank  Burke.  Los  Angeles:  George  C.  High- 
ley  Los  Angeles;  John  W  Evans.  Los  Angeles; 
Jack     B.     Tenney,     Los     Angeles:     Vincent 
Thomas.  San  Pedro:  Mrs   O.  P.  Hanna.  Long 
Beach:   C.  M.  Brown,  Redlands;   Clarence  J. 
Novotny,  San  Diego;  Phil  Davies,  San  Fran- 
cisco; James  Kehoe,  San  Mateo. 

Connecticut:  Homer  S.  Cummlngs,  chair- 
man, Greenwich;  Mrs.  Josephine  Keller,  sec- 
retary. Bridgeport:  Bruce  Caldwell,  Hartford; 
Michael  V.  Blansfield.  Waterbury;  Guy  B. 
Holt,  West  Hartford:  Edward  S.  Minor,  New 
Haven;  Chester  Bowles,  Essex;  William  A. 
Patten,  Torrlngton. 

Delaware:  Harry  T.  Graham,  Wilmington; 
Hon.  John  B.  Button.  Dover;  Hon.  J.  Reese 
White.  Millsboro. 

Florida:  Paul  Appleyard.  Tallahassee; 
Frank  B.  Dowling,  Miami;  Wallace  N.  Keith, 
Tallahassee;  John  Knight,  Bradenton;  Mal- 
colm McClellan,  Jacksonville;  Lewis  W.  Pet- 
teway,  Tallahassee;  Ray  Selden,  Tampa. 

Georgia:  Hon.  Clark  Howell,  Atlanta;  Hon. 
Abit  Nix,  Athens;  Hon.  John  J.  Bouhan,  Sa- 
vannah; Hon.  H.  T.  Mcintosh.  Albany;  Hon. 
Columbus  Roberts,  Columbus;  Hon.  Qulmby 
Melton.  Griffin;  Hon.  Ivan  Allen,  Sr..  chair- 
man. Atlanta:  Hon.  R.  Earl  Camp,  Dublin; 
Hon.  N.  A.  Morris,  Marietta;  Hon.  O.  E. 
Raynor,  Folkston;  Mrs.  Fred  Hayes,  Toccoa; 
Hon.  John  C.  Evans,  Warrenton. 

Idaho:  S.  Ben  Dunlap,  Caldwell:  Mrs.  Alice 
Lydon,  Lewiston;  Asher  B.  Wilson,  Twin 
Falls:   George  E.  Hill,  Rlgby. 

Illinois:  George  M.  Maypole,  chairman, 
Chicago;  Mary  McEnerney,  Chicago;  D.  C. 
Dobbins,  Champaign:  John  A.  Logan.  Elgin; 
John  Budinger,  Chicago;  James  A.  Ronan, 
Chicago:  John  M.  Lee,  Chicago;  Thomas 
J.  Sheehan.  Chicago:  Edward  J.  Kolar, 
Chicago:  Edward  J.  Denemark,  Chicago; 
Eugene  P.  Meany,  Chicago;  Joseph  T. 
Baran,  Chicago:  Dorsey  R.  Crowe,  Chicago; 
Louis  Rlxman.  Chicago:  Frank  J.  Wise.  JoUet; 
Thomas  B.  Dunn.  Morris;  Jacob  Aschenbren- 
ner.  Ashton:  Charles  S.  Coulson.  La  Harpe; 
Glenn  Ratcliff.  Lewlstown;  C.  N.  Hollerlch. 
secretary.  Spring  Valley:  C.  S.  Schneider, 
Paxton;  Claude  M.  Saum.  Watseka:  John  W. 
Yantls.  Shelbyvllle;  John  W.  Woodall,  Win- 
chester: George  Luker,  Staunton:  Charles  A. 
Van  Preter,  East  Alton;  Jake  Runyan,  Olney; 
W.  C.  Kane.  Harrisburg;  C.  D.  Joplln.  Mur- 
physboro. 

Kentucky:  Silas  Jacobs.  Brooksvllle;  Mrs. 
T.  C.  Underwood.  HopkinsvlUe;  Hall  Hood. 
Murray:  Judge  Goebel  Goad.  Scottsville; 
Thomas  A  Ballantine.  Louisville:  T.  C.  Car- 
roll. Shepherdsville;  Ballard  Clark,  La 
Grange:  Elmer  G.  Davis,  Owenton;  Mrs. 
Ethel  Fugate,  Hindman;  George  B.  Martin. 
Catletteburg;  Ben  V.  Smith,  Somerset. 

Louisiana:  Joseph  E.  Ransdell.  Lake  Provi- 
dence; Edward  J.  Gay.  Plaquemlne;  George 
Montgomery.  New  Orleans;  Samuel  T.  Ten- 
nant.  Jr..  New  Orleans;  J.  I.  Boudreaux,  Ab- 
beville: D.  E.  Brown.  Ferriday:  N.  D.  Ott. 
Bogalusa:  Lawrence  G.  Pugh.  Crowley; 
Grundy  Cooper.  Alexandria. 

Maryland:  Mrs.  Laura  H.  Rlggln.  Snow 
HUls;    Mrs.    M.    Alice    Canoles,    Baltimore; 
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L.  Atwood  Bennett,  Salisbury:  Joseph  P. 
Healy.  Baltimore:  Jdarion  A.  Figinski.  Balti- 
more: Eugene  H.  Beer.  Baltimore;  James  W. 
WUls.  La  Plata;  Sue  L.  Deck.  Brunswick. 

Massachusetts:  Marcus  A.  Coolldge.  Fitch- 
burg;  Clementina  Langone.  Boston;  John 
Zlelinskl.  Holyoke;  Sadie  H.  Mulrone.  Spring- 
field; Edmond  J.  Tousignatt,  Gardner;  Mary 
G.  Mahoney,  Worcester;  Edward  A.  Counihan, 
Jr.,  Cambridge;  James  F.  Carens,  Newbury- 
port;  Walter  A.  Griffin,  Lawrence;  John  M. 
Ljmch,  Somervllle;  R.  Minturn  Sedgwick, 
Dedham:  Silas  F.  Taylor.  Boston;  John  P. 
Fitzgerald,  Boston:  Morris  Kritzman,  Boston; 
James  Leo  O'Connor,  Dover:  Octave  O.  Des- 
marals.  Fall  River;  Louis  A.  Cordelro.  New 
Bedford. 

Minnesota:  August  Erlckson.  Springfleld; 
Frank  T.  O'Gorman,  Goodhue:  John  Crowley, 
Minneapolis:  John  King.  Jackson;  James  B. 
Bonner.  Northeast  Minneapolis:  R.  W.  Har- 
gadlne.  North  St.  Paul;  John  McGulre,  South 
Minneapolis:  Joseph  Ryan.  Aitkin;  A.  F.  Nel- 
lermoe.  Madison:  Ray  Kilbride.  Eveleth;  C.  W. 
Bouvette.  Hallock. 

Mississippi:  Hon.  Dees  Strlbllng.  Philadel- 
phia; Hon.  James  J.  Davis.  Louisville;  Hon. 
W.  L.  Sharp.  Corinth;  Hon.  Kermlt  L.  Cofer. 
Water  Valley:  Hon.  J.  M.  Talbot,  Clarksdale: 
Hon.  J  E.  Eudy,  Eufora;  Hon.  R.  C.  RusselJ, 
Magee:  Hon.  Kelly  Hammond,  Columbia;  Hon. 
Hugh  V.  Wall,  chairman.  Brookhaven. 

Missouri :  Earl  L.  Ward.  Poplar  Bluff:  A.  Loy 
Jones.  Shelblna;  Adolph  Musser.  Hclden:  Mrs. 
Harrle  Cuslc,  secretary.  Slater;  Paul  K.  Gib- 
bons, Edlna;  James  Todd.  Moberly:  L.  L. 
Teare.  Craig:  George  C.  Marquis.  Independ- 
ence: Fred  L.  Roland.  Kansas  City:  Ralph  P. 
Johnson.  Osceola:  Robert  W.  Fyan.  Marsh- 
field:  Charles  Buford,  Fredericktown;  Dr. 
Henry  C.  Harmon,  Fulton:  Ed.  L.  Abington, 
Poplar  Bluff:  Ralph  W.  Coale.  president.  St. 
Louis:  Jack  Dean.  University  City;  Oliver  P. 
Ash,  St.  Louis. 

Montana:  Henrietta  R.  Bessette,  Butte; 
Carl  GiUln,  Forsyth;  C.  H.  Perry,  Great  Falls; 
Mrs.  Jo  Colgan  Ratford. 

Nevada:  Ruth  C  Ruddell,  Pershing  County; 
C.  W.  Springer.  Washoe  Covmty;  Joseph  A. 
Wallace.  White  Pine  County. 

New  Hampshire:  Daniase  Caron,  chairman, 
Manchester;  Irving  A.  Hlnkley,  Lancaster; 
Michael  OMalley.  Somersworth;  Charlotte  E. 
Woodbury,  Bedford. 

New  Jersey:  Mrs.  Nora  Muller.  Jersey  City; 
Arthur  Walsh.  South  Orange;  R.  V.  R.  H. 
Stout,  Red  Bank;  Paul  F.  CuUum,  North 
Bergen;  Charles  Engelhard,  Bernardsvllle; 
Ray  E.  Mayham.  Westfleld;  Samuel  Grobart, 
Paterson;  Thomas  Pullan,  Pleasantville; 
Arthur  L.  Biurroughs.  Cr anbury;  J.  Albert 
Homan.  Trenton;  Wllliari  J.  Flaherty.  North 
Arlington;  Arthur  Potterton.  Jersey  City; 
George  E.  Brunner.  Camden;  William  M.  Un- 
termann.  Newark;  Howe  S.  Landers,  Glen 
Ridge;  Joseph  B   Sugrue.  Newark. 

New  Mexico:  Henry  H.  Kramer,  Chamlta; 
Procoplo  Torres.  Montlcello;  Mrs.  Horace  B. 
Owens.  Lovlngton. 

New  York:  Harriet  T.  Mack,  Buffalo; 
Prank  V.  Kelley,  Brooklyn;  Martha  Byrne. 
New  York  City;  Thomas  Nagle.  Webster; 
Isaac  R.  Halllday.  Brldgewater;  Thomas 
Murtha.  Queens;  Andrew  Armstrong.  Brook- 
lyn; Clifton  Bogardus,  Brooklyn;  Joseph  J. 
O'Brien,  Brooklyn;  Alice  CampbeU  Good, 
Brooklyn;  Henry  L.  Ughetta,  Brooklyn; 
Benjamin  Abrams,  Brooklyn;  Charlotte  R. 
CarsweU,  Brooklyn:  Rudolph  Relmer.  Brook- 
lyn; William  Charles  Horrmann.  Staten  Is- 
land; Hyman  Bushel.  New  York  City;  Gene- 
roso  Pope.  New  York  City;  Samuel  Fassler, 
New  York  City;  Thomas  J.  McMahon.  New 
York  City;  Joseph  V.  O^Leary.  New  York 
City;  John  P.  Morrlssey,  New  York  City; 
Maurice  Featherson,  New  York  City;  Michael 
W.  Rayens,  New  York  City;  Herman  Green- 
berg.  New  York  City;  Archibald  R.  Watson, 
New  York  City;  J.  Edward  Dwyer.  Bronx; 
Ira  J.  Sobol,  Bronx;  Lulgi  Antonini,  Yonkers; 
Charles  Harwood,  Harrison;  Alex  Rose,  New 


York  City;  Dorothy  S.  Backer,  New  York 
City;  William  E.  Fitzslmmons,  Albany:  Frank 
J.  Hogan,  Troy;  Jere  M  Cronin,  Glens  Falls; 
Thomas  P.  Conway,  chairman,  Plattsbvirg; 
Arthur  Hugglns,  Albany;  Dorothy  Bellanca, 
New  York  City;  Thomas  Lyons.  Lynbrook;  T. 
Frank  Dolan,  Jr..  Syracuse;  William  O.  Dap- 
ping. Auburn:  John  A.  Kosinskl.  Amsterdam; 
Norman  A.  O'Brien,  Rochester;  Joseph  M. 
Ryan.  Batavla;  Joseph  L.  Dowling.  Buffalo; 
Anthony  Naples.  Buffalo;  Paul  E.  Fitzpatrick. 
Buffalo;  Thomas  H.  Dowd.  Salamanca. 

North  Carolina:  Rivers  D.  Johnscn.  War- 
saw; D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  Ashevllle;  Elbert  Peele, 
Wllllamston;  Fred  I.  Sutton  Kinston;  Ken- 
neth Royall,  Goldsboro;  T.  Linwood  Smith, 
Asheboro;  Llnville  K.  Martin.  Winston- 
Salem;  George  C.  Hampton.  Greensboro;  H.  C. 
Strickland,  Angler;  Kemp  Armfield.  Monroe; 
V.  B.  Jumey,  StatesvUle;  Joe  L.  Murphy.  Hick- 
ory; Felix  E.  Alley.  Jr.,  WaynesvlUe. 

Ohio:  Robert  J.  Bulkley,  Cleveland;  Cath- 
erine M  Carter,  Norwood;  Daniel  S.  Earhart, 
Columbus;  Mrs.  Ann  Makley,  Dayton;  Alfred 
M.  Cohen,  Cincinnati;  Vincent  H.  Beckman, 
Cincinnati;  Albert  A  Horstman.  Dayton; 
Ernest  C.  Amos,  Sidney;  Wayland  E.  Smith, 
Van  Wert;  William  Prettyman  Stephenson, 
West  Union;  Paul  J.  Sheehan.  Springfield:  Dr. 
Clinton  J.  Altmaier.  Marion:  Anthony  J  Gal- 
lagher. Toledo;  W.  J  Jones.  McArthur;  T.  T. 
Courtright.  Lancaster;  Walter  F.  Heer.  Colum- 
bus; Xenophon  G.  Hassenplug.  Republic; 
David  Ladd  Rockwell,  Ravenna;  T.  C.  Jenkins, 
Malta;  Carl  F.  Klein.  Canton;  Guy  C.  Ander- 
son, Delaware:  W.  Ralph  Wallace.  Moorefield. 
James  R  Rohl.  Ashtabula:  Alfred  A.  Benesch, 
Cleveland:  Oscar  A.  Nlederle,  Cleveland:  Nor- 
man S.  Minor,  Cleveland. 

Oklahoma:  Roger  Phelps,  Oklahoma  City; 
Walter  O.  Essman.  Tulsa;  Bob  McCoy.  Capitol; 
E.  B  Walder.  Shawnee;  James  I.  Phelps.  Okla- 
homa City;  O  E.  Durham.  Okeene;  Houston 
Duke.  Roosevelt;  Johnston  Murray,  Tonkawa; 
Mrs.  Jessie  E.  Moore,  Oklahoma  City;  Dr. 
Fowler  Border,  Mangum;  Roy  D.  Walter, 
Carter. 

Oregon:  Mrs.  Earl  F.  Groblebe,  MUl  City; 
Mrs.  Amanda  J.  Hart.  Milwaukie;  John  S. 
Marshall,  Salem:  Lawrence  A.  Trousdale, 
Portland;  Mrs.  Mary  Oraham  Walker,  Port- 
land. 

Pennsylvania:  Dr.  John  Q.  Penza.  Phila- 
delphia; John  F.  Lewis.  Jr..  Philadelphia;  Dr. 
Abr  lam  A.  Nevmian,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  W. 
Charlton  Harris.  Philadelphia:  James  L.  Mc- 
Dsvltt,  Philadelphia:  Mrs.  Gertrude  Logue, 
Philadelphia;  Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke,  Phila- 
delphia; Charles  B.  Costello.  Devon;  Henry 
K.  Bauman.  Allentown;  Christian  E  Baby, 
Ephrata;  Michael  J.  Eagen.  Jermyn;  Daniel 
W.  Kearney.  Shamokln;  Michael  P.  McDonald, 
Wllkes-Barre;  Allen  K.  Grim,  Reading:  Dr  V. 
Hower,  Berwick:  G.  A.  Simpson,  Bradford; 
Elmer  J.  Porter,  Pottstown;  A.  Ralph  McMeen, 
Lewlstown;  Clinton  H  Ruhl.  Penbrook;  Capt. 
Charles  A.  Smith,  Oil  City;  Robert  Pfelfle, 
Bethlehem;  Abraham  T.  Maimed,  Philadel- 
phia; A.  K.  Wright.  Clearfield:  Charles  Frock, 
Unlontown;  Robert  A.  Snyder.  Harrisburg; 
Mrs.  Emma  Guffey  Miller.  Slippery  Rock; 
Ward  McCullough,  Klttannlng;  A.  L.  Braute- 
gam,  Monessen;  James  P.  Rosslter.  Erie; 
David  L.  Lawrence,  Pittsburgh;  John  M. 
Cleary,  McKeesport;  Lawrence  L.  Murray, 
Pittsburgh:  Clarence  C.  Klein,  Pittsburgh;  Dr. 
John  C.  Sullivan.  West  Homestead;  Mrs.  Anne 
Dunseth,  Pittsburgh:  Matthew  H.  McCloskey, 
Jr..  Philadelphia. 

Rhode  Island:  William  8.  Plynn.  Provi- 
dence; Christopher  Del  Sesto.  Providence; 
Ruth  Parks  Little  Compton;  Wilfred  J. 
Paquln.  Lakewood.  Warwick. 

South  Carollua:  Otis  L.  Baughman,  Wag- 
ner; Joe  E.  Hall.  Gaffney;  James  H.  Ham- 
mond. Columbia;  D.  C.  Heyward,  Columbia; 
George  T.  Keller.  Union;  J.  Herman  Llghtsey, 
Brunsen;  W.  C  Mann.  Pickens;  C.  L.  Wheeler, 
Dillon. 

Tennessee:  Wlnfleld  Hale,  Hawkins  County: 
Bob  Lee.  Giles  County;  Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Pace, 


Washington  County;  Wayne  Oliver.  Blount 
County:  Luther  Curtis.  Warren  County;  Lon 
O.  McFarland.  Wilson  County;  Currie  Bramb- 
lett.  Davidson  County;  Dr  M.  L.  Lumpkin. 
Lawrence  County;  Henry  Barry.  Henderson 
County:  Joe  Gwaltuey.  Obion  Covinty;  Mr». 
E.  Q.  WUUngham.  Shelby  County. 

Texas:  Will  Mann  Richardson.  Auatin; 
Dury  Helm.  Dallas;  Fred  Erisman.  Longvlew; 
Clarence  A.  Butcher.  Austin;  Joe  Pollard, 
Paris;  Charles  O  Austin,  Cleveland;  Charlee 
K.  Devall.  Kllgore;  PhU  Wolford,  McKinney; 
J.  Hart  Willis.  Dallas;  W.  T.  Maris.  Franklin: 
V.  A.  CoUlns.  Livingston;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Nlday. 
Houston;  E  L.  Vint.  Sealy;  Mrs.  Jane  Y. 
McCallum.  Austin;  Sam  Roddy.  Temple:  G. 
A.  Holland.  Weatherford;  C.  M.  McCall.  No- 
cona;  Caesar  Kleberg,  KingsvlUe;  W  W. 
Housewrlght,  San  Benito;  Mrs.  Julian  Harri- 
son, El  Paso;  Charles  C.  Curry,  Breckenridge; 
Lawrence  R.  Hagy,  Amarlllo;  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Elliott,  Tahoka;  Maury  Maverick.  San  An- 
tonio; O.  Y.  Lee,  Eden;  A.  M.  Barton,  Pales- 
tine; Mrs.  Julia  Caddou,  Houston;  Joel  E. 
Gunn,  Austin;  Mrs.  R.  A.  Thompson.  Corpus 
Christl. 

Utah:  Mrs.  George  S.  Balllf,  Provo;  Sophus 
Bertleson,  Ephralm;  Joseph  Jensen,  Ogden; 
Oscar  W.  McConkle.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Virginia:  WULam  A.  Wright.  Tappahan- 
nock;  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Brandon:  Conway 
Shield.  Denbigh;  Marshall  T.  Bohannon. 
Norfolk;  J.  Pulmer  Bright,  Richmond;  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Crewe;  William  M.  Tuck.  South  Bos- 
ton; R.  C.  Jackson,  Roanoke;  Burr  P.  Harri- 
son. Winchester:  N.  J.  Perkins,  Fork  Union; 
Cec.l  D.  Quillen.  Gate  City. 

Washington:  Gertrude  L.  Johnson.  Rolling 
Bay,  Harry  Hensen.  Port  Angeles;  Mark  Wie- 
nand.  Olympla:  Mrs.  Anne  Wllklns,  Yakima; 
Dana  Child.  Spokane;  Hans  Johnscn.  Tacoma; 
Mrs.  Eileen  Baumgarten,  Seattle;  Chester 
Thomas.  Ellensburg. 

West  Virginia:  Mrs.  Margaret  P.  Williams. 
Shepherdstown;  Mrs.  Helen  Burke  Wilson, 
Huntington:  Andrew  V.  Fisher,  Wheeling; 
W.  S.  Wysong,  Webster  Springs;  J.  Z.  Terrell, 
Clarksburg;  Thomas  E.  Bradley.  SlstersvUle; 
Grover  C.  Worrell,  Mullens;  Ben  H.  Ashworth, 
Beckley. 

Wisconsin:  WUllam  B.  Rubin,  Milwaukee; 
Charles  E.  Hammersley,  Milwaukee:  Edwin  J. 
Boyle,  Burlington;  A.  L.  Olson.  Stoughton: 
Albert  C.  Wolfe.  La  Crosse;  Walter  McGrath, 
Milwaukee;  William  J.  McCauley,  Milwaukee; 
Maurice  Fltzsimons,  Sr..  Fond  du  Lac;  A.  J. 
Aschenbrenner,  Stevens  Point;  John  D. 
Kehoe,  Green  Bay;  Miles  McNally,  New  Rich- 
mond; George  Meyer,  Medford. 

Wyoming:  Dr.  J.  R.  Hylton.  Douglas:  Mr*. 
P.  J.  Quealey,  Kemmerer;  Manville  Kendrlck, 
Sheridan. 

PRESIDENTIAL  KLICTORa — BTATXS  CARRIED  BT 
WILLKIE  AND  M'HART 

Colorado:  Mrs.  Eileen  Ewlng  Archlbold, 
Denver;  James  L.  Bradley,  Wray;  J.  W.  Pres- 
ton, Pueblo;  Claude  H.  Rees,  Rifle;  J  LuH 
Rivera,  La  Jara;  A.  B.  Trott.  Denver. 

Indiana:  George  A.  Ball,  Muncie;  M  Bert 
Thurman.  Indianapolis:  Prank  N.  Gavlt, 
Gary;  Mabel  Sites  Fraser,  Delphi;  David  M. 
Hoover,  Elkhart;  John  H.  Edris.  Blufflon; 
William  H.  Long,  Peru;  Burt  Fleming.  West 
Lebanon;  Beld  Uugger,  Franklin;  Joseph  K. 
Kelley.  Mount  Vernon;  Estal  G.  Blelby,  Law- 
renceburg:  Ruth  W.  Hancock.  Greenaburg; 
Harry  B.  Dynes,  Indianapolis;  B.  Nelson  Dt- 
ranian,  Indianapolis. 

Iowa:  R.  F.  Clough,  Mason  City;  Mra. 
George  Prichard,  Onawa;  W.  J.  Teetera,  Iowa 
City;  A.  J.  Hodgson,  MaquokeU;  Burr  Llchty, 
Waterloo;  C.  A.  Benson,  Elkader;  Glenn  Red- 
fern,  Sigourney;  Charles  D.  Van  Werden, 
Winterset;  William  Cochran,  Red  Oak; 
Arthur  W.  Smith,  Emmetsburg;  Paul  Wood*. 
Sheldon. 

Kansas:  Mary  Pltzwllllam  Carney,  Leaven- 
worth; Jerry  E.  Drlscoll.  Buasell;  Darcy  K. 
Dunne,    Wichita;    Fred    C.   Plory.   Howard; 
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Charles  C.  Greene,  Yates  Center:  Bvan  Grif- 
fith Manhattan;  Harry  G.  Miller.  Kansas 
City:  R.  T.  Orchard.  Ottawa;  Mrs.  Robert  C. 
Owen.  Ashland. 

Maine:  Eugene  B.  Sanger,  Bangor;  Effle  W. 
Talbot.  Machias;  Charles  B.  Randall,  Bow- 
dolnham;  Wlllard  P.  Hamilton,  Caribou; 
Blaine  S.  Vlles.  Augusta. 

Michigan:  George  AverUl,  Birmingham; 
John  W.  Blodgett,  Grand  Rapids;  John  B. 
Snosnowskl.  Detroit;  T.  R.  Pierson.  Ann  Ar- 
bor Roy  Newberry.  Coldwater;  Frank  Car- 
rothers.  Hastings;  R.  P.  Dethmers.  Cooper- 
TUle-  Martha  Barber.  Lansing;  Edwin  W. 
Klump,  Harbor  Beach:  George  G.  Hunter. 
St.  Johns;  Merritt  D.  Corbus.  Muskegon: 
George  A.  Clervim,  Evart;  Clarence  A.  Clark, 
Gladstone;  Patrick  Kelly,  Watersmeet;  Ed- 
ward N.  Barnard,  Detroit;  Dr.  Philip  Callahan, 
Detroit;    Stanley   Barker.   Detroit:    Clyde   M. 

Ptord.  Dearborn;    Fletcher  L.  Renton,  Royal 

Oak. 

Nebraska:  Albert  W.  Jefferis,  Omaha;  Mrs. 

John  Hughes.  South  Omaha;  Martin  Dimery, 

Sidney;    Charles    H.   Kelsey.   Norfolk:    Adam 

McMullen.  Beatrice:   Mrs.  Mary  G.  Weakley, 

Uncoln:  Ernest  F.  Armstrong,  Auburn. 

North  Dakota:  M.  S.  Byrne,  Bowman;  P.  L. 

Poss,  Valley  City;  H.  P.  Remington,  Usbon; 

C.  F.  Sweet.  Mlnot 

South  Dakota:  Fred  H.  Hildebrandt.  Wa- 

tertown;  Herbert  B  Hitchcock,  Mitchell;  Mrs. 

Tom  Berry,  Belvldere;  L.  A.  Haug,  Beresford. 
Vermont:  John     E.     Weeks.     Middlebury; 

Leonard  F.  Wing.  Rutland;  Mrs.  Sarah  Miller. 

St.  Albans.  I 

icErriMO    or    pkesidential    exctobs,     held 

MONDAT,  JANTJAaT  20.  1941.  6:30  O'CLOCK 
F.  M.,  AT  TH»  MATTLOWHI  HOTTL,  WASH- 
UfOTON,  D.  C. 

A  meeting  of  the  Presidential  electors  at- 
tending the  inauguration  of  Franklin  D. 
Rooeevelt,  as  President,  and  Henry  A.  Wal- 
lace, as  Vice  President,  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
MayOower.  pursuant  to  a  notice  Issued  prior 
to  the  reception  of  the  electors  by  President 
.  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  at  the  White  House. 
The  electors  were  also  notified  of  the  said 
meeting  by  a  letter  addressed  to  all  the 
electors  of  the  United  States  prior  to  their 
.jl§sembly  In  Washington. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Michael 
Prancis  Doyle,  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of 
the  Electoral  Colleges  Committee,  who  was 
named  as  such  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Presidential  electors  on  March  4.  1933. 

WilUam  B.  Rubin,  of  Wisconsin,  acted  as 
secretary:  and  Mrs.  Lola  Alcorn,  as  clerk, 
made  notes  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Doyle  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  reaffirm  the  purposes  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  electors,  held  on  March 
4,  1937.  in  the  offices  of  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  at  the  Capitol,  which 
was  to  form  an  organization  to  enable  the 
Presidential  electors  to  meet  as  a  body  from 
all  the  States  and  to  attend  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  the  President  and  to  take  their  proper 
place  during  the  Inaugural  proceedings.  He 
further  stated  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
other  than  the  dinner  no  formal  meeting 
0*  electors  was  held  at  the  Inauguration  In 
1937,  It  was  necessary  for  the  officers  of  the 
previous  inauguration  to  continue  until  the 
organization  should  be  put  into  permanent 
form.  He  further  suggested  that  the  meet- 
ing should  make  arrangements  for  a  con- 
tinuing organization. 

William  B.  Rubin,  of  Wisconsin,  elector 
tot  the  three  Inaugxirations  of  President 
Roosevelt,  and  who  attended  the  first 
meeting  of  the  electors,  made  a  motion  that 
the  electors  should  form  themselves  Into  a 
permanent  organization,  to  be  known  as 
"Electoral  Colleges  of  the  United  States." 
and  that  the  Presidential  electors  as  chosen 
by  the  people  at  the  established  election  for 
President  and  Vice  President  be  named  as 
members  of  that  organization. 
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The  motion  wac  scheduled  by  Johnson 
Murray,  president  of  the  Oklahoma  electors, 
and  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Hon.    Samuel    Tennant,    Jr.,   president    of 
the  Louisiana  Electoral  College,  made  a  mo- 
tion  that   Michael    Francis   Doyle    be    made 
permanent   president    of   *hls    organization. 
Mr.    Tennant    stated    that    it    was    through 
Mr.  Doyle's  unselfish  and  continuous  efforts 
that  the  meeting   of  the  electors  was  held 
and  officially  recognized  at  the  Inaugural  and 
the  splendid  preparations  for  the  entertain- 
ment  of   the  electors   in   their  part   of  the 
Inaugural  proceedings  were  due  to  his  work: 
inasmuch    as    he    was    the    founder    of    the 
movement,  that  he  should  have  this  honor. 
Judge  Charles  Harwood,  of  the  New  York 
electors,  seconded  the  motion.      Motion  was 
also  seconded  by  the  electors  from  the  va- 
rious States.     Motion  unanimously  adopted. 
William  B.   Rubin,   of   Wisconsin   electors, 
then    made    a    motion    that    an    executive 
committee    of    five    be    appointed    by    the 
president  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  plans 
to  prepare  for  future  Inaugurations  and  de- 
vising ways  and  means  of  carrying  them  into 
efTect.  which  committee  could  be  increased 
by  the  president  as  circumstances  warranted. 
Motion  unanimously  carried. 

Motion    was    made    by    James    Kehoe,    of 
California   electors,    and   seconded   by    Anne 
Wilklns.    of    the   Washington    electors,    that 
If  any  proposed  legUlatlon  should  be  consid- 
ered by  Congress  concerning  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  that  the  president  be  empowered  to 
call   the  executive   committee   and   such   of 
the  electors  to  appear  before  any  committee 
of   Congress   or    elsewhere   to    present   their 
views  on  the  matter.    Unanimously  carried. 
On  motion  of  Judge  Harwood,  of  the  New 
York  electors,  the  president  was  authorized 
to    have    prepared    and    struck    off    proper 
medals   by   the   United    States    mint   to    be 
known  as  the  "Presidential  Electors  Medal" 
and  that  one  should  be  sent  to  each  of  the 
electors  who  was  present   and   whose  name 
was  registered  at  the  Inauguration,  the  cost 
of  which  to  be  expended  from  funds  in  the 
hands    of    the    treasurer.    If    other    electors 
who   did    not   participate   at   the    inaugural 
desire  to  obtain  this  medal,  they  were  to  pay 
such   sum   as  may   be   fixed   for  the   same. 
Motion  unanimously  adopted. 

Motion  was  made  by  Judge  Harwood,  of 
the  New  York  electors,  and  seconded  by  J.  L. 
O'Connor,  of  the  Massachusetts  electors, 
that  we  express  our  appreciation  of  the  un- 
selfish services  rendered  by  Mr.  Doyle,  Mr. 
Homer  S.  Cummlngs,  Mr.  Marvin  Mclntyre, 
and  Col.  Edwin  A.  Halsey,  the  committee 
on  arrangements,  with  dinner,  reception, 
meeting,  etc.,  in  connection  with  the  1940 
inauguration. 

Motion  was  seconded,  and  Mr.  Rubfn  put 
the  motion  before  the  meeting,  and  was 
unanimously  pdopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

Mr.  Doyle  thereupon  presented  the  follow- 
ing motion: 

"Resolved.  That  the  Presidential  electors 
of  the  United  States  congratulate  President 
Roosevelt  upon  the  splendid  inaugtiral  ad- 
dress delivered  today  and  pledge  our  loyalty 
and  ovir  devotion  to  him  and  his  adminis- 
tration and  our  aid  and  support  to  secure 
a  united  nation  to  carry  out  his  program." 
The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  a  copy  of  the  resolution  was  authorized 
delivered  to  President  Roosevelt. 

The  president  then  announced  that  he 
would  have  under  consideration  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  executive  committee,  and  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  needs  presented  them- 
selves, he  would  be  in  touch  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  electoral  colleges. 

BINMWCnON  PRONOUNCED  BT  HIS  EXCEUXNCT, 
MOST  REVEREND  JOSEPH  CORBIGAN,  8.  T.  D, 
RECTOR  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  UNIVEBSrTT  OF 
AMERICA 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  SOn. 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 


We  give  Thee  thanks,  Almighty  Father,  for 
all  Thy  blessings;  truly  for  the  bounty  of  this 
dinner  and  its  pleasant  company,  but  truly 
also  for  the  happy  significance  of  the  occasion 
which  brings  us  together.  Keep  us  grateful 
for  the  peaceful  ways  along  which  order  and 
justice  conduct  our  Government.  Accept  our 
determination  to  be  worthy  of  Thy  goodness, 
and  deign  to  continue  to  us  our  heritage  of 
freedom  represented  here  tonight  by  those 
who  gather  to  record  the  people's  choice  of 
the  leaders  who  shall  rule  for  us  our  blessed 
America.  May  our  true  thankfulness  be  of- 
fered to  Thee  In  our  loyal  adherence  to  Thy 
law  that  In  our  Nation  Justice  and  Charity 
may  meet  and  prevail  for  the  good  of  all  the 
people,  through  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


Superhighway  Between  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington Would  Aid  National  Defense 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

OF  NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  Febrmry  19  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  E.  DONALD  STERNER 


Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  E.  Donald  Sterner, 
State  Highway  Commissioner  of  New 
Jersey,  on  January  29,  1941.  during  the 
American  Road  Builders'  Association, 
tl'iirty-eighth  annual  convention  in  New 
York  City,  on  the>  subject  The  Boston 
to  Washington.  D.  C.  Superhighway  As 
a  Defense  Express  Highway. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  extremely  fortunate  from  the  view- 
point of  the  eight  North  Atlantic  seaboard 
States  that  the  thirty-eighth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Road  Builders*  Asso- 
'~  elation  has  been  brought  to  New  York  City 
at  this  particular  time. 

Fortunate.  Indeed,  because  It  affords  an 
unusual  and  timely  opportunity  for  the  high- 
way officials  of  the  coordinating  States  to 
focus  attention  on  the  most  vital  road-con- 
struction project  In  the  entire  country  In 
the  Interest  of  national  defense  as  well  as 
the  greatest  highway  need  in  the  Nation  from 
the  standpoint  of  continued  Indtistrial  de- 
velopment and  economic  necessity — the  Bos- 
ton-to-Washlngton,  D.  C,  express  super- 
highway. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  comprising 
the  highway  officials  of  the  various  States 
through  which  this  proposed  superroad 
would  be  built,  it  becomes  my  duty  and 
privilege  to  expound  the  merits  of  this  all- 
important  project  as  based  on  surveys  and 
studies  of  existing  conditions  with  relation 
to  national  defense  and  the  elimination  of 
the  costly  traffic  congestion  on  existing  main 
State  routes  and  through  the  heart  of  the 
business  centers  In  the  great  metropolitan 
cities  from  Boston  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  activities  of  this  committee  were 
launched  at  a  meeting  In  this  very  same 
hotel  In  December  1939,  attended  by  the  va- 
rious State  representatives  and  Mr.  Thomas 
H.  McDonald.  United  States  Administrator  of 
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Public  Roads,  and  members  of  his  staff.  At 
that  meeting  it  was  \inaiiimously  decided 
that  due  to  the  national  emergency  created 
by  the  new  war  the  time  had  arrived  to  give 
the  most  serious  consideration  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  direct  express  superhighway 
link  over  the  entire  length  of  the  North  At- 
lantic seaboard  tat  a  number  of  reasous,  chief 
of  which  were  military  purposes  and  eco- 
nomic necessity. 

Dtirlng  the  convention  of  the  Highway  Of- 
ficials of  the  North  Atlantic  States  at  At- 
lantic City  on  February  15.  1940.  a  further 
meeting  of  this  committee  was  held  which 
resulted  in  considerable  dlBCussicn,  terminat- 
ing In^the  consensus  of  those  present  that 
tentative  locations  with  estimates  should  be 
made  by  each  State  affected. 

These  studies  have  now  been  completed 
by  the  various  States  and  the  results 
obtained  have  been  forwarded  to  CooHnls- 
sioner  MacDonald  with  the  thought  that 
this  data  might  be  helpful  In  assisting  him 
to  present  to  those  oflBcially  interested  the 
urgent  necessity,  at  this  particular  time,  for 
such  a  highway. 

Since  the  launching  of  the  national-de- 
fense program,  traffic  problems  in  the  big 
Industrial  and  commercial  cities  of  the  north 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  on  many  of  the  main 
State  trunk  routes  have  become  more  com- 
plex than  ever. 

The  saturation  point  on  many  of  the  local 
streets  and  various  State  roads  in  this  400- 
mile  Boston  to  Washington.  D.  C  area  was 
reached  by  the  dally  enormous  tralBc  vol- 
tmie  long  before  the  emergency  of  national 
defense  developed.  This  was  revealed  through 
a  survey  conducted  several  years  ago  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  In  con- 
nection with  the  development  d  transconti- 
nental highways. 

At  that  time  It  was  proven  that  between 
80  and  90  percent  of  all  the  daily  traffic  be- 
tween Boston  and  New  York  and  to  Philadel- 
phia and  to  Baltimore  was  bound  to  or  from 
the  Industrial  and  commercial  centers  of 
those  cities,  creating  unsafe  and  uneconomi- 
cal conditions  which  In  most  Instances  re- 
sulted in  stagnation  of  industrial  and  mer- 
cantile growth  and  corresponding  decrease 
In  population. 

With  the  huge  step-up  in  industrial  and  ar- 
mament activities,  the  volume  of  dally  truck, 
passenger-car  and  bus  traffic  throughout  the 
east  coast  has  reached  the  greatest  peak  In 
history.  Trucks  making  dally  deliveries.  de- 
fense-Industry workers  going  to  and  from 
their  places  of  employment  In  private  autos 
and  buses,  and  other  Interrelated  traffic,  are 
all  combining  to  put  the  greatest  burden  of 
all  times  on  the  streets  and  highways  of  the 
north   Atlantic   seaboard. 

An  example  of  the  terrific  flow  of  traffic 
dally  over  the  highways  of  the  east  coast, 
even  before  the  advent  of  national  defense. 
Is  New  Jersey  Route  25,  or  U.  S.  Route  1. 
past  the  Newark  Airp>ort,  In  the  heart  of  the 
defense  industry  belt,  where  as  many  as 
103.000  vehicles  were  counted  In  a  24-hour 
period.  Another  point  of  Illustration  is  the 
Camden  Airport,  where  there  has  been  peak 
loads  of   75,000  vehicles  in  a   day. 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  con- 
gestion which  has  existed  for  years  through 
New  York  City,  Boston.  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore   to   Washington. 

No  ordinary  roads  will  ever  relieve  the 
existing  hazardous  and  costly  traffic  prob- 
lems m  this  region.  Records  prove  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  dally  cross-State  traffic 
has  destinations  in  the  heart  of  the  big 
Industrial  and  business  metropolitan  centers. 
The  answer,  therefore,  as  the  Public  Roads 
AdmlnUtratlon  streeseB.  Is  the  construction 
of  multiple  lane  elevated  highways,  or  via- 
ducts, with  frequent  access  roads,  through 
the  main  points  cf  congestion,  namely,  the 
largest  cities,  and  to  relieve  the  existing 
overcrowded    SUte    highways.     This    super- 


highway. In  the  most  heavily  congested  area, 
would  consist  of  12  lanes  divided  into  4 
sets  of  3  lanes  each.  This  would  provide 
6  lanes  for  express  traffic  and  6  lanes  for 
commercial  traffic. 

It  is  Interesting  to  observe  that  in  the 
matter  of  construction  costs  for  this  vitally 
needed  express  highway,  the  estimate  of  the 
Boston  to  Washington,  D.  C,  superhigh- 
way committee  compares  favorably  with  the 
estimated  cost  cited  by  the  Public  Roads 
Administration  in  the  report  issued  several 
years  ago. 

Massachusetts  has  presented  a  report, 
with  map,  upon  which  they  have  Indicated 
two  designs.  Design  No.  1,  32.3  miles  ir 
length,  is  estimated  to  cost  $6,100,000.  De- 
sign No.  2,  35.6  miles  in  length,  is  estimated 
to  cost  111,500,000.  It  is  noted  that  design 
No.  1  utilizes,  in  part,  existing  highways 
which  they  term  adequate,  while  design 
No.  2  is  based  on  an  entire  new  highway  to 
be  constructed.  Commissioner  Beal,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, states  in  his  letter,  forwarding 
the  data,  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Boston-Washington  highway  design  No.  2 
should  be  selected. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  submitted  a 
letter  In  which  they  advise  that  if  the  Con- 
necticut cross-State  location  is  used  it  would 
probably  miss  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  or 
if  It  should  be  deemed  advisable  to  cross 
Rhode  Island  the  maximum  cost  would  not 
exceed  $500,000.  For  the  purpose  of  this  esti- 
mate, therefore,  no  figure  is  being  tabulated 
for  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  Boston- 
Washington  Highway  In  the  State  of  Rhode 
IslAnd. 

Connecticut  has  forwarded  a  report,  with 
map.  which  proposes  a  miilti pie-lane  highway 
following  Long  Island  Sound,  estimated  to 
cost  $60,000,000.  which  is  the  same  as  the 
Public  Roads  Administration's  location.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  a  road  across 
Connecticut  to  connect  with  the  location  sub- 
mitted by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public  Works  possibly  would  not  differ  in  cost 
from  the  above-mentioned  connecting  Long 
Island  Sound  route,  but  Corrunlssloner  Cox 
reports  tmfavorably  on  this  route.  However, 
it  Is  the  only  route  that  does  make  a  connec- 
tion with  the  State  of  Massachtisetts  layout. 
In  New  York,  Commissioner  Moses  has  sub- 
mitted a  report  which  contemplates  cormect- 
Ing  at  the  State  line,  which  is  a  common  point 
for  either  allnement  across  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. The  New  York  proposal  feeds  into 
all  three  Hudson  River  crossing  facilities; 
that  Is,  the  George  Washington  Bridge,  the 
Lincoln  Tunnel,  and  the  Holland  Tuimel,  and 
the  entrance  Into  New  Jersey  of  those  facili- 
ties Is  connected  up  with  the  proposed  loca- 
tion of  the  Boston-Washington  Highway  in 
New  Jersey.  New  York  has  estimated  this  at 
$26,000,000.  This  proposed  connection  would, 
In  part,  be  for  all  vehicles. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  report  submitted  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Highway  Department 
picks  up  a  location  at  the  western  termln\is 
of  the  Phlladelphla-Camden  Bridge  and 
carries  It  through  Philadelphia  by  way  of 
Delaware  Avenue.  Oregon  Avenue,  and  Pen- 
rose Avenue  to  the  Delaware  State  line,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $24,492,540.70. 

In  New  Jersey  the  location  of  the  proposed 
Boston-Washington  highway  would  be  over 
what  Is  known  as  New  Jersey  Highway  Route 
No.  100,  which  has  already  been  legislated 
by  the  New  Jersey  State  Legislature,  and 
would  start  at  the  western  terminus  of  the 
George  Washington  Bridge  and  proceed 
southerly  past  the  western  terminus  of  the 
Lincoln  Tunnel  and  the  western  terminus  of 
the  Holland  Tunnel  to  Bayonne.  where  It 
would  cross  Newark  Bay  on  a  high-level 
bridge  and  proceed  southwesterly  on  new  lo- 
cation the  entire  dlsUnoe  to  Camden,  where 
It  would  cross  the  Camden-Philadelphia 
bridge  to  Pennsylvania.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  right-of-way  and  construction  for  this 
route,  with  lanes  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the 


I»««ent  traffic,  and  for  some  little  ttme  In 
the  future,  is  $73,000,000. 

In  Delaware  an  estimate  oX  $10,000,000  has 
been  used  as  the  cost  of  a  proposed  Boston - 
Washington  highway  to  the  Maryland  SUte 
line. 

Chairman  Whitman,  of  tite  Maryland  State 
Highway  Commission,  submitted  a  report 
which  takes  the  proposed  Boston-Washing- 
ton highway  from  the  Delaware  State  line  to 
and  through  Baltimore  on  three  possible 
locations,  at  about  equal  cost,  and  thence  on 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  line  from  Balti- 
more to  the  District  on  new  alignment  at 
an  estimated  total  cost  of  $48X)00.000. 

In  the  city  of  Washington  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  no  estimate  is  being  submitted 
in  this  report  as  Captain  Wbttehurst  ad- 
vised, at  a  meeting  of  this  committee  at  At- 
lantic City,  that  he  •was  preptared  with  suffi- 
cient funds  to  proceed  with  the  work  at  any 
time.  Therefore,  the  matter  of  finances  In- 
sofar as  the  route  crosses  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  of  no  moment  In  this  report  as 
it  Is  not  necessary  to  contemplate  the  financ- 
ing of  this  section  of  the  route. 

The  following  tabulation  is  a  summary  of 
the  above  information,  according  to  States, 
showing  mileage  in  each  State  and  esti- 
mated cost  In  each  State: 


State 

Estimated  cost 
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The  compilation  of  this  report  to  Com- 
missioner MacDonald  was  made  possible 
through  the  coojieratlon  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  who  Include: 

Hon.  George  H.  Henderson,  deputy  direc- 
tor and  chief  of  the  division  of  roads  and 
bridges  of  Rhode  Island. 

Hon.  William  J.  Cox.  commissioner  of  the 
State  Highway  Department  of  Connecticut. 

Hon.  Robert  Moses,  commissioner  at  parks. 
New  York  City. 

Hon.  John  W.  Beal.  commissioner  of  the 
department  of  public  works,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Frame,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Department  of  Highways  of  PennsylvaiUa. 

Hon.  Warren  W.  Mack  of  the  Bute  High- 
way Department  of  Delaware. 

MaJ.  Ezra  B.  Whitman,  chairman  d  the 
SUte    Roads   Commission   of  Maryland. 

Capt.  H.  C.  Whitehurst.  director  of  high- 
ways of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  Boston  to  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  superhighway  committee,  inter- 
national developments  have  further  in- 
creased the  seriousness  of  military  necessi- 
ties and  given  an  Impetus  to  the  need  of 
defense  preparations  In  this  country  even 
many  times  beyond  the  expectations  of  ex- 
perts In  world  affairs. 

To  meet  force  with  force.  If  ever  the  occa- 
sion arises,  and  to  be  fully  prepared  in  any 
eventuality,  the  President  and  Congress,  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  experU  of  our 
land,  sea.  and  air  fighting  forces,  have  ap- 
proved the  expenditure  of  many  billions  of 
dollars  for  the  manufacture,  developnient. 
and  use  of  the  most  modem  ImplemenU  of 
war. 

America  must  be  ready  to  cope  with  and 
defeat  the  most  powerftil  enemy.  However, 
only  through  a  comprehensive  program, 
omitting  not  a  single  factor  deemed  neces- 
sary to  our  national  defense,  will  we  be  in  a 
position  to  successfully  carry  out  this  duty 
and  preserve  o\u  democratic  Ideals. 

While  it  has  been  determined  necessary  to 
have  a  potential  supply  of  50.000  planes  and 
over  50.000  pieces  of  mechaniaed  eqiupment, 
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including  tanks,  trucks,  armored  cars,  mobile 
artillery,    ammunition    trains,    and    supply 
— -twdM.  etc..  they  can  be  ol  little  use,  accord- 
ing to  military  experts,  unless  we  have  alr- 
Dorts  of  sufficient  size  and  properly  equipped 
\o   service   the   planes   in   strategical   areas, 
and  highways  over  which  mobUe  units  can 
be  iT.oved  viithtut  costly  delajs.  due  to  con- 
Kestion.  or  iiileilerence  with  the  normal  and 
inescapable  needs  'of  the  civilian  population. 
Today  it  can  be  definitely  stated,  the  north 
Atlantic  seaboard— Massachusetts,  Rhode  Is- 
land   Connecticut.   New   York.   New   Jersey. 
Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  and  Maryland— has 
played  the  greatest  part  in  the  defense  drive 
because  it  is  the  nearest  point  to  the  Euro- 
pean conflagration  and  because  within  these 
States  are  located  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Nation's  key  war  industries  and  rrsan- 
als  vital  to  the  needs  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
An  outstanding  example  of  this  is  the  top- 
ranking  position  held  by  New  Jersey  in  the 
award  ot  the  first  billion  dollars  of  war  con- 
tracts to  New  Jersey   defense  industries  by 
the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commlosion. 
Close  behind  are  practically  all  of  the  other 
north  Atlantic  seaboard  States. 

In  addltlop.  a  recent  tabulation  by  States 
«f  contracts  publicly  announced  by  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  for  plant  expansion, 
construction,  and  equipment,  each  contract 
generally  exceeding  $500,000.  showed  seven 
of  the  eight  States  between  Boston  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  figuring  prominently  in 
the  program.  The  Industries  Involved  in- 
cluded mostly  shipbuilding,  munitions,  radio 
equipment,  and  aviation. 

The  tremendous  industrial  activity  gen- 
erated in  this  region  by  reason  of  the  na- 
tional-defense program  wlU  be  duly  demon- 
strated to  the  convention  delegates  during 
the  several  highway-inspection  toiirs  ar- 
ranged for  their  benefit  In  New  York  and 
New  Jersey. 

However,  the  part  being  played  by  the  north 
Atlantic  seaboard  In  the  defense  program  is 
not  confined  to  the  building  of  battleships 
and  planes  and  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions   and    other   essential    Instniments   of 

defense. 

DaUy  reports  Indicate  ever-Increasing  ac- 
tivity at  major  Army  camps  scattered  over 
the  400-mlle  seaboard.  Then,  too.  numerous 
airport  sites,  to  be  put  into  condition  at  a 
cost  of  miUions  of  dollars,  have  been  an- 
nounced. 

It  Is  not  dlfflciUt  to  understand  oWhy  the 
North  Atlantic  seaboard  assumes  a  most 
vital  position  in  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 
Its  many  Industries  are  diverse  In  character, 
capable  of  filling  almost  any  need  In  the 
way  of  defense  materials  or  finished  prod- 
ucts, while  Its  long  coastline,  and  Its  geo- 
graphical position  make  It  the  richest  region, 
square  mile  for  square  mile.  In  the  world. 

Besides  being  the  site  of  the  greatest  con- 
centration of  Industry  In  the  country,  the 
region  between  Boston  and  Washington. 
D.  C,  harbors  more  than  one-quarter  of  the 
Nation's  entire  population.  F^irthermore. 
the  North  Atlantic  seaboard  Is  the  largest 
Industrial  region  along  the  seaboard  In  the 
entire  country,  as  practically  all  others  are 
In  interior  cities. 

Military  experts  point  out,  as  It  is  dally 
being  proven  In  the  German  air  attacks  on 
Britain's  Industrial  centers,  that  It  Is  always 
the  objective  of  an  army  to  attack  where  It 
can  reap  the  greatest  harvest  and  do  the 
most  damage  to  the  enemy's  sources  of  sup- 
ply. The  North  Atlantic  seaboard  presents 
the  Ideal  objective  In  the  United  States. 

Is  It  any  wonder  then  that  military  au- 
thorities maintain  that  the  North  Atlantic 
seaboard  Is  the  most  vtUnerable  spot  for  an 
enemy  force  controlling  the  seas  to  strike  in 
an  attack  of  our  shores? 

In  the  opinion  of  these  experts.  If  the 
MazlB  and  thejr  Axis  partners,  through  the 
collapse  of  Britain,  ever  secured  control  of 
the  British  Fleet  and  overwhelmed  ovir  Navy, 


an  invasion  attempt  might  be  made  along 
our  North  Atlantic  seaboard,  possibly  de- 
stroying our  supply  lines  of  materials  and 
foodstuffs  vital  to  our  defending  forces;  dis- 
rupting transportation  and  communication 
between  Boston  and  Washington,  D.  C;  and 
putting  at  the  mercy  of  the  attacking  force 
the  vast  civilian  population  concentrated  in 
this  400-mlle-long  area. 

If  such  an  invasion  Is  not  in  the  realm  of 
possibility,  why  spend  billions  of  dollars  de- 
veloping a  modern  streamlined  army  for  de- 
fense? Why  not  concentrate  only  on  the  Navy 
and  Air  Corps? 

While  I  must  repeat  that  such  an  Invasion 
would  be  possible  only  through  Germany  and 
her  allies  gaining  control  of  the  seas,  the 
fact  remains  that  military  authorities  are 
vmanlmous  In  their  opinions  that  our  de- 
fense program  must  Include  the  construction 
of  proper  military  highways  over  which  may 
be  moved  troops  and  mechanized  units  and 
supplies  necessary  to  a  modern  army. 

The  existing  main  trunk  highways  across 
the  North  Atlantic  seaboard  States  and  In  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  Boston.  New  York. 
Philadelphia.  Baltimore  to  Washington,  etc., 
are  all  overcrowded  and  wholly  Inadequate 
many  hoiu^  of  the  day  to  handle  present 
p>eacetlme  traffic  loads,  let  alone  accommo- 
date the  tens  of  thoiasands  of  pieces  of  artil- 
lery and  other  mechanized  equipment  which 
will  be  part  of  our  new  streamlined  mobile 
armies. 

Speed  will  be  of  the  utmost  Importance  In 
moving  these  mobile  Army  units  In  the  event 
of  an  attack  on  o\a  coast. 

The  Battle  of  London  Impressively  Illus- 
trates the  Importance  of  numerous  airports 
near  Industrial  centers  and  heavy  populous 
regions  to  guarantee  the  greatest  protection 
against  the  bombing  of  Important  war  In- 
dustries and  supply  depots,  the  destruction 
of  docks  and  wharves,  and  the  lowering  of 
the  civilian  workers'  morale. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tragic  fall  of  France 
serves  as  a  grim  testimonial  to  the  failure  of 
a  great  nation  to  provide  adequate  highways 
for  both  Its  civilian  traffic  and  Its  mechan- 
ized army  to  move  swiftly  into  positions  to 
meet  the  rapidly  advancing  enemy.  It  was 
the  main  handicap  that  led  to  the  compara- 
tively quick  defeat  of  France. 

Still  fresh  in  our  minds  are  the  stories  and 
pictures  of  the  French  civilian  population  of 
women,  children,  and  elderly  people  fleeing 
before  the  Nazi  hordes,  cluttering  the  nar- 
row roads  of  their  homeland  and  thwarting 
the  efforts  of  their  defenders  to  establish  a 
common  front  on  which  to  combat  the  In- 
vaders. The  resultant  confusion  and  delay 
made  Prance  easy  prey  for  Hitler's  legions. 

It  Is  veil  to  remember  the  lesson  of  trans- 
port preparedness  which  was  WTitten  In  the 
terrlflc  speed  and  prompt  and  massive  sup- 
port of  German  aggression  into  the  Low 
Coim  tries. 

As  fully  established  now.  Hitler's  flrst  step 
In  preparing  and  developing  Germany  for  the 
present  war  was  the  enormous  expansion  of 
Its  airports  and  the  construction  of  great 
motor  superhighways  running  north,  east, 
south,  and  west  and  paralleling  every  fron- 
tier. This  was  supposedly  for  the  purpose 
of  having  Germany  lead  the  world  in  air 
travel  and  furthering  Its  Industrial  growth, 
but.  In  reality.  It  was  the  Initial  phase  be- 
fore developing  the  great  mass  of  Nazi  planes 
and  mechanized  military  equipment. 

When  completed,  this  great  system  of  roads 
Interlaced  all  of  the  industrial  regions  and 
great  population  centers  of  Germany  and 
paralleled  their  frontiers  to  assure  the  swift 
movement  of  munitions,  troops,  and  supplies 
to  maintain  the  attacking  strength  of  Ger- 
many's massive  combat  forces. 

In  view  of  this.  I  again  repeat  It  will  be 
wise  for  us  In  America,  as  we  proceed  with 
our  program  of  50,000  potential  planes  and 
more  than  50,000  mobile  army  units,  to  pro- 


ceed with  a  corresponding  expansion  pro- 
gram of  airport  and  highway  development 
which  will  assure  the  expeditious  movement 
of  enormous  Army  equipment  as  well  as  our 
present  Industrial  and  civilian  requirements 
and  promote  the  desired  effectiveness  of  our 

air  forces.  .     „  . 

And  unless  the  Federal  Government 
carries  out  a  defense  program  whose  most 
potent  factors  are  slmultaneoulsy  pursued, 
it  will  be  in  much  the  same  predicament  as 
the  directors  of  a  new  railroad,  who.  In  their 
haste  to  "get  rolling,"  procured  engines,  pas- 
senger cars,  freight  cars,  etc.,  but  suddenly, 
and  rather  belatedly,  discovered  they  forgot 
to  acquire  rights-of-way  or  lay  the  rails  on 
which  to  operate  their  trains. 

The  lessons  of  Europe  must  not  go  un- 
heeded K  reason  be  needed,  besides  the 
opinions  of  our  military  experts,  to  Justify 
adequate  highways  for  national  defense,  then  • 
recent  events  abroad  should  emphasize  their 
Importance  to  the  most  skeptical. 

Hitler  Is  the  conqueror  of  Continental  Eu- 
rope today  largely  because  he  and  his  gen- 
erals m  their  lightning-like  thrusts,  made 
full  use  of  all  kinds  of  highly  mobile  mili- 
tary equipment  over  the  latest  in  modern 
military  superhighways. 

Still  more  Important  In  this  conquest  than 
the  complete  coordination  of  the  great  tanks 
and  mechanized  columns  was  the  system- 
atic functioning  of-xthe  vitally  necessary 
S.  O.  S.  (service  of  sii^pUes).  The  German 
command  took  full  advantage  of  all  forms  of 
motorized  equipment  and  the  flexibility  to 
which  such  equipment  can  be  used.  With- 
out the  complete  motorization  of  all  equip- 
ment at  high  speeds  there  could  have  been 
no  blitzkrieg. 

Today,  due  largely  to  the  vast  Industrial 
step-up  resulting  from  the  national-defense 
program,  the  main  highways  of  the  North 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  particularly  New  Jer- 
sey, are  too  narrow  for  the  movement  of 
existing  motor-vehicle  traffic,  and  could  not 
possibly  efficiently  handle  the  ponderous  new 
streamlined  mechanized  divisions  adopted  as 
standard  by  our  Army  authorities. 

Under  present  plans,  a  single  new  Army 
division  consists  of  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand 
men  and  motorized  equipment.  In  the  event 
of  actual  large-scale  troop  movements  the 
pres«it  State  routes  would  be  unable  to  prop- 
erly function  In  transporting  men  and  ma- 
terials, without  which  the  most  efficient  com- 
bat weapons  would  be  powerless. 

Completely  motorized,  each  of  the  new 
Army  streamlined  mechanized  divisions  will 
Include  1,700  units,  such  as  tanks,  mobile 
artillery,  armored  cars,  ammunition  trains 
and  supply  trains,  trucks,  motorcycles,  and  so 
forth,  all  capable  of  doing  50  miles  per  hcur. 
Moving  at  a  normal  speed,  one  division  will 
occupy  about  50  miles  of  highway.  Moving 
In  dispersed  fashion,  so  as  not  to  provide 
profitable  targets  from  the  air.  the  division 
would  occupy  about  100  miles  of  roads. 

Of  special  significance  Is  the  fact  that  many 
of    the   largest    tank   units   would    be   wide. 
enough  to  occupy   the  full  paved  width  of 
the  standard  State  highway. 

An  example  of  the  enormity  of  a  single 
new  mobile  division  Is  the  fact  that  It  will 
stretch  from  Trenton  to  Philadelphia  or 
from  Trenton  to  New  York,  when  under  way. 
or  If  under  air  attack  would  travel  at  In- 
tervals causing  It  to  reach  across  the  entire 
State  of  New  Jersey  from  Philadelphia  to 
New  York. 

New  Jersey's  present  overcrowded  high- 
ways will  never  be  able  to  handle  this  traffic. 
Nor  will  the  existing  highways  In  neighbor- 
ing States. 

We  In  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the 
Nation  should  profit  by  the  costly  experiences 
of  France,  which,  due  to  the  traffic  Jams  that 
cluttered  her  highways,  was  unable  to  bring 
up  troops  and  vitally  needed  food,  ammuni- 
tion, and  supplies,  thereby  contributing  to 
the  collapse  of  her  great  army. 
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The  North  Atlantic  States  now  pay  nearly 
SO  percent  of  the  Nation's  tax  bill,  accord- 
ing to  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue.  They  will  continue  to  pay  many 
millions  of  dollars  more  In  Federal  taxes  than 
they  receive,  with  even  further  millions  of 
levies  under  the  national-defense  program. 

In  view  of  the  strategic  position  of  the 
North  Atlantic  seaboard  in  the  preparedness 
drive,  now  is  the  opportune  time  when  public 
opinion  must  be  aroused  and  our  citizenry 
must  demand  the  construction  of  this  vitally 
needed  Boston  to  Washington.  D.  C,  super- 
express  highway  as  part  of  America's  enor- 
mous national-defense  program. 


Birthday  Anniversary  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HATTIE  W.  CARAWAY 

OF  AIJCANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  February  19  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY.  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs.  CARAWAY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  February  15,  in  the  crypt  of 
the  Capitol,  proceedings  were  held  in  hon- 
or of  the  birthday  anniversary  of  that 
very  notable  woman,  Susan  B.  Anthony. 
On  that  occasion  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gurrry]  de- 
livered an  eloquent  address  which  I  am 
sure  will  afford  inspiration  to  the  women 
of  America.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  address  be  published  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  we  gather  tonight  in  the  crypt  of  our 
Nations  Capitol  may  I.  figuratively  speak- 
ing, direct  your  gaze  upward  300  feet  to  the 
very  top  of  the  dome  which  is  surmounted  by 
a  heroic  bronze  figure  of  a  woman,  officially 
known  as  the  Statue  of  Freedom. 

The  history  of  this  figure  is  analogous  to 
the  struggle  of  the  women  of  the  United 
States  for  legal  equality. 

History  does  not  make  clear  who  conceived 
the  Idea  of  having  a  woman  represent  free- 
dom at  a  time  when  both  tradition  atid  law 
classed  her  with  idiots  and  children. 

However.  Thomas  Crawford,  an  American 
sculptor  living  In  Rome,  was  commissioned  to 
execute  the  statue,  and  he  made  the  plaster 
model  in  1857,  but  soon  after  died.  In  April 
1858  the  model  was  put  on  the  brig  Emily 
Taylor  and  started  for  Washington.  This 
ship  sprimg  a  leak  and  had  to  lay  by  at 
Gibraltar  for  repairs.  Repairs  made,  she 
^  again  set  forth  only  to  encounter  terrlflc 
weather  which  necessitated  throwing  part 
of  the  cargo  overboard  and  again  putting  into 
a  harbor  for  safety,  this  time  Bermuda,  where 
the  vessel  was  condemned  and  sold  and  what 
cargo  remained,  including  the  model  lor 
Freedom,  placed  In  storage. 

Several  months  later  a  New  York  firm  noti- 
fied Captain  Meigs,  who  had  charge  of  the 
work  at  the  Capitcl,  that  a  steamer  had  ar- 
rived with  some  statuary  consigned  for  the 
United  States  Government. 


This  was  welcome  news  until  it  was  dis- 
covered that  only  part  of  the  lady  had  ar- 
rived. A  year  later  aU  sections  of  the  figure 
reached  our  shores,  and  the  contract  was  let 
for  the  bronze  replica  to  be  made  by  a  firm 
in  Maryland.  By  that  time  the  Civil  War 
was  in  progress  and  all  work  on  the  statue 
stopped.  Several  months  later  work  was  re- 
sumed, and  by  November  1862  the  Statue  of 
Freedom  was  completed  and  placed  on  the 
Capitol  Grounds  for  the  public  to  see.  More 
than  a  year  later  the  work  of  elevating  the 
statue  to  its  lofty  position  was  begun:  one 
by  one  four  sections  were  riveted  together, 
and  finally  on  December  2.  1863.  the  fifth  and 
last  section  was  fastened  In  place. 

The  populace  cheered,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  unfurled,  a  salute  of  35  guns  was  fired, 
and  thus  the  architectural  design  of  this 
great  building  was  complete. 

I  wonder  if  it  ever  occurred  to  the  law- 
makers of  that  day  how  inconsistent  they 
were  In  exalting  the  figure  of  a  woman  to 
represent  Freedom  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
main deaf  to  the  pleas  which  Susan  B.  An- 
thony was  making  to  be  granted  the  simple 
right  of  suffrage. 

It  is  almost  80  years  since  this  statue  was 
given  to  the  Nation  as  an  emblem  of  freedom, 
and  though  women  have  been  given  the  right 
to  vote,  they  are  still  without  that  legal 
equality  which  Is  theirs  by  natural  right  be- 
cause the  Supreme  Court  has  not  Interpreted 
the  Constitution  as  including  women  among 
persons. 

It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me  that 
for  ages  men  have  set  themselves  up  as  the 
makers  and  arbiters  of  all  law.  Perhaps  if  I 
were  a  lawyer  I  might  persuade  myself  that 
I  was  some  sort  of  superior  being,  but  not 
being  one.  my  conception  of  law  is  based  on 
fundamental  Justice  to  the  Individual  regard- 
less of  sex.  To  me  law.  to  be  Just,  must  apply 
equally  to  both  men  and  women. 

In  case  of  mtirder,  theft,  arson,  or  pay- 
ment of  taxes  our  laws  make  no  distinction 
between  men  and  women;  both  pay  equal 
penalties.  But  In  numerous  other  legal  par- 
ticulars the  discriminations  are  most  unfair 
end  unjust. 

To  deny  ^  woman  the  right  to  earn  a 
living  because  she  is  married  is  as  logical  as 
It  would  be  to  force  me,  a  bachelor,  to  get 
married  before  I  could  vote  on  laws  affecting 
married  women. 

To  make  laws  that  deny  women  the  tight 
to  bargain  for  their  own  wages  and  hours  of 
labor  is  not  only  primitive  reasoning  but  the 
acme  of  selfishness  and  Indifference. 

Some  people  still  think  that  the  vote  con- 
ferred legal  equality  on  women,  but  from 
many  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Covirt  we 
know  It  to  be  otherwise.  When  the  Constitu- 
tion was  written^  Its  primary  objective  was  to 
Insure  the  rights  of  the  Individual  against 
the  Government;  to  establish  fixed  limits 
within  which  government  could  operate  and 
to_  reserve  to  the  i>eople  all  other  powers. 
This  was  to  make  certain  that  the  inalienable 
rights  of  the  Individual  might  never  be  Im- 
periled by  an  autocratic  majority.  The 
makers  of  the  Constitution  wanted  law  to 
apply  with  Justice  to  all;  they  wanted  every 
Individual  to  have  equal  protection  under 
the  law,  and  the  Constitution  was  not  fully 
accepted  by  the  people  until  the  Bill  of  Rights 
guaranteeing  such  protection  was  made  a 
part  of  the  Constitution.  In  the  fifth  amend- 
ment we  find  the  phrase,  "due  process  of 
law."  which  has  been  Interpreted  to  mean 
that  "all  laws  must  be  In  conformity  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

It  remained,  however,  for  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  define  more  clearly  the  rights 
and  Liberties  of  Individuals.    It  reads: 

"All  persons  born  or  naturalized  In  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
thereof  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  State  in  which  they  reside.  No  State 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  laws  which  shall 


abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citi- 
zens; nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law.  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  law." 

What  an  explicit  definition  of  equality  be- 
fore the  law  and  yet  In  the  light  of  court 
decisions  what  an  empty  hope  It  has  been  for 
American  women. 

Men  and  groups  of  men  operating  as  cor- 
porations have  received  every  right  guaran- 
teed tmder  this  amendment  but  the  highest 
courts  do  not  look  upon  women  as  coming 
under  the  protection  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment.  Since  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  a  number  of  tests  of  the  stattis 
of  women  have  been  made  but  all  decisions 
have  left  women  exactly  where  they  were  be- 
fore the  Constitution  was  written. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  humblest  mal^  is 
afforded  every  protection  of  the  law.  For 
example.  In  the  famous  case  of  a  Chinese 
laundryman,  Yo-Wick  (118  U.  S.  356).  who 
was  forbidden  by  a  local  California  ordinance 
to  carry  on  his  trade  In  a  certain  section 
while  white  men  could,  was  granted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  every  right  and  privilege 
under  our  Constitution.  All  Uberty-lovlng 
men  approved  this  decision  forgetting  that 
at  the  same  time  no  American -bom  woman 
was  granted  the  same  protection  as  the  alien 
Chinaman 

Another  decision  (184  U.  8.  540)  stated: 
"In  prescribing  regulations  for  the  conduct 
of  trade.  It  (the  State)  cannot  divide  those 
engaged  In  trade  into  classes.  And  make 
criminals  of  one  class  if  they  do  certain  for- 
bidden things,  while  allowing  another  and 
favored  class  engaged  In  the  same  domestic 
trade  to  do  the  same  thing  with  Impunity." 

There  were  several  decisions  of  this  t3rpe 
which  gave  great  hope  to  women  until  wlthm 
recent  years  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  It- 
self and  closed  the  door  of  equality  to  women. 

Despite  rights  and  privileges  which  have 
been  granted  by  some  Federal  and  State 
statutes,  the  only  guaranteed  constitutional 
right  which  women  possess  Is  the  right  to 
vote. 

Other  rights  and  privileges  granted  by  the 
States  and  the  Congress  to  women  may  be 
repealed  at  will,  hence  the  need  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  wlU  guarantee 
them  equal  Justice  under  the  law. 

Those  words  are  carved  over  the  portals 
of  the  marble  palace  where  the  Supreme 
Court  resides  but  what  a  travesty  that  senti- 
ment becomes  when  we  examine  the  many 
laws  regarding  women  which  are  entirely  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  fotirteenth  amend- 
ment. 

Chief  Justice  Hughes  wrote  a  number  of 
years  ago.  "The  Constitution  Is  what  the 
courts  make  It." 

Even  though  the  membership  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  may  at  times  render  decisions 
imder  the  fourteenth  amendment  favorable 
to  women,  another  membership  may  annul 
them;  therefore,  the  only  secure  method  to 
establish  equal  Justice  for  women  is  by  writ- 
ing Into  the  Constitution  an  amendment 
which  wUl  state:  "Men  and  women  shall 
have  equal  rights  throughout  the  United 
States  and  every  place  subject  to  its  Juris- 
diction." 

On  the  walls  of  my  private  office  hangs  an 
engraving  of  Edgar  Cowan,  one  of  my  Demo- 
cratic predecessors  hi  the  United  SUtes 
Senate  from  Pennsylvania  and  one  of  Its 
most  brilliant  members,  a  resident  of 
Oreensburg.  the  county  seat  of  Westmore- 
land where  I  spent  my  boyhood.  Edgar 
Cowan  had  entered  the  Senate  as  a  Lin- 
coln Republican  but  in  the  beginning  of 
the  terrible  days  of  reconstruction  he  be- 
came a  Democrat.  In  the  session  of  1865-66 
he  was  one  of  the  staunch  supporters  of 
woman  suffrage  and  warned  his  fellow 
members  that  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton, 
Prances  D.  Gage,  and  Susan  B.  Anthony 
meant   business,   saying.   "They   have   their 
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banners  flung  out  to  the  winds— they  are 
after  you;  and  their  cry  Is  for  Justice,  and 
you  cannot  deny  It."  His  colleagues  paid 
little  heed  and  back  and  forth  went  the 
battle  for  more  than  50  years  before  women 
were  granted  the  right  by  constitutional 
amendment  to  vote  and  stlU  you  are  not  free  I 

The  struggle  for  woman's  freedom  under 
the  law  has  been  subject  to  as  many  vicissi- 
tudes as  the  Statue  of  Freedom  before  It 
reached  Its  proud  pinnacle,  but  bear  in  mind 
that  even  the  roughest  voyage  has  an  end. 

So  let  us  hope  that  will  be  the  history  of 
the  equal-rights  amendment.  May  the 
period  of  its  uncertainties  soon  cease;  may 
your  "cry  for  Justice"  soon  become  one  of 
thankfulness  that  at  last  you  have  entered 
Into  full  legal  privileges  and  protection 
under  the  Constitution.  Then  the  Statue 
of 'Freedom  will  come  tc  life. 


Which  Road  Will  We  Travel? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WDCXINSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  February  19  {legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY,  OF 
WISCONSIN,  BEFORE  MILWAUKEE  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  COMMERCE 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  talk  which 
I  delivered  on  Monday  night  before  the 
eightieth  anniversary  meeting  and  din- 
ner of  the  Milwaukee  Association  of 
Commerce  at  the  Hotel  Schroeder,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  friends:  It  is  a  pleastire 
to  speak  to  this  group  this  evening.  It  is  a 
pleastire.  first,  because  It  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  so  many  old  and  valued 
friends:  and.  second,  because  it  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  bring  what  I  hope  will  be  a 
constructive  message  to  a  group  of  men  who 
are  leaders  in  Milwaukee,  in  Wisconsin,  and 
in  the  Nation. 

HISTORIC   LEGACT   OF   EICHT   DECADES    BEPT7D1ATES 
CODDLING 

Your  meeting  tonight  is  a  momentous  one. 
It  symbolizes  eight  decades  of  growth,  eight 
decades  of  growth  for  your  organization, 
eight  decades  of  community  growth,  and,  I 
know,  eight  decades  of  continued  growth  in 
the  character  and  quality  of  leadership  which 
this  group  io  able  to  give  its  endeavors. 

It  Is  a  far  cry  from  that  day  in  March  1861 
when  23  public-spirited  -btisinessmen,  headed 
1  y  a  well-known  Milwaukee  hardware  dealer, 
organized  this  business  association,  known  at 
that  time  as  the  Merchants  and  Manufac- 
turers Association. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Uttle  stores  and  the 
tiny  shops  of  that  era  to  Milwaukee's  tre- 
mendous business  districts  today,  which  are 
favorably  known  in  the  marts  of  commerce 
and  trade  throughout  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  few  small  factories 
of  1861  which  have  grown  to  thousands  of 
manufacturing  plants  with  mighty  indus- 
tries known  all  over  the  world. 


It  is  a  far  cry  from  "alt"  Milwaukee  to 
modern  Milwaukee.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
Milwaukee  that  was  a  struggling  Old  World 
community  to  this  great,  thriving  metropolis. 
I:  is  a  far  cry  from  the  palm-decorated  beer 
gardens  and  the  Joyous  singing  groups,  the 
Sangerfest,  the  markets  that  were  like  the 
markets  of  Nuremberg,  to  the  great  shopping 
centers  of  this  community  today. 

Eight  decades  have  passed  since  those  days 
when  Milwaukee  was  known  throughout  .the 
world  as  the  Athens  of  America.  It  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  lilting  strains  of  Viennese 
waltzes  heard  in  the  oak-paneled  rooms  of 
Old  Milwaukee — rooms  lined  with  paintings 
from  Paris,  Weimar,  and  Dusseldorf— but  the 
haunting  echoes  are  still  heard  today,  gen- 
erations later,  in  a  city  where  a  love  of  the 
finer  values  of  life  still  lives. 

In  those  days,  and  since  then,  Milwaukee - 
has  been  a  melting  pot  of  many  nationalities. 
Our  MUwaukeeans  stem  from  many  blood 
streams— English.  Irish,  Polish.  Scotch,  Dutch, 
German.  Scandinavian,  Italian,  Greek,  Syrian, 
Czechoslovakian,  Yugoslavian,  Hungarian. 
Austrian.  Swiss.  Russian,  Turkish,  Swedish, 
Danish,  Norwegian,  and  others 

We  have  legacies  from  many  races  and  a 
heritage  from  the  immigrant  races  who 
founded  this  mighty  city,  and  yet  with  It  all, 
Milwaukee  has  always  been  intensely  Amer- 
ican in  the  finest  and  highest  sense  of  the 
word.  I  beUeve  that  loyal  Americanism  has 
been  typified  by  Carl  Schurz,  the  greatest  of 
all  German-Americans  whose  patriotic  con- 
tributions to  our  cotmtry  are  known  to  every 
school  child. 

Because  we  are  a  people  of  many  races.  I 
suppose  it  Is  that  our  interest  here  In  Mil- 
waukee in  world  affairs  is  a  keen  one.  I  re- 
peat, however,  that  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States,  these  peoples  of  many  blood 
streams,  as  a  group,  have  never  faltered  in 
their  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  They 
have  never  been  pro-British,  or  pro-German, 
or  pro-any thing  but  pro- American. 

Your  organization,  flourished  during  the 
years  when  the  descendants  of  these  men 
from  other  lands  built  great  Industries  and 
a  prosperous  community. 

It  is  my  recollection  that  along  about  1917 
or  1918  your  organization  changed  its  name 
to  the  Milwaukee  Association  of  Commerce, 
and  some  time  in  February  of  1927  you  reor- 
ganized your  association. 

At  that  time  the  incorporators  stated  that 
the  purpose  of  their  organization  "is  to  foster, 
protect,  and  advance  the  commercial,  indus- 
trial, and  civic  interest  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Milwaukee  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
bring  the  advantageous  location  and  natural 
environment  of  the  several  units  to  their 
highest  stage  of  development,  utility,  and 
attractiveness,  and  prompt  progressive 
thought  and  action  in  all  that  will  make  for 
an  enlightened,  contented,  and  prosperous 
Commonwealth  " 

Those  purposes  are  almost  identical  with 
many  of  the  objectives  of  a  United  States 
Senator,  and  consequently  you  will  readily 
understand  that  I  can  sympathize  with  your 
problems  and  conctir  wholeheartedly  in  your 
objectives 

I  might  add  that  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  oflBcials  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
inform  me  that  this  is  one  of  the  finest  asso- 
ciations of  its  type  In  the  United  States; 
that  It  commands  the  respect  of  businessmen 
and  chamber  of  commerce  officials  all  over 
this  land;  that  its  management  has  been  a 
pattern  for  chamber  of  commerce  groups 
throughout  the  United  States:  and  that  its 
able  executive  director,  Harry  Bell,  is  highly 
regarded  because  of  his  excellent  work  with 
your  association. 

I  know  that  businessmen  throughout  the 
Nation  and  throughout  Wisconsin  share  tha^ 
regard  for  Mr.  Bell,  and  Rudy  Hokanson, 
Charlie  Pendock,  Roy  Stone,  and  Harry  Hall, 
your  toastmaster  this  evening. 


During  the  8  decades  that  your  asso- 
ciation has  been  in  existence  in  this  com- 
munity our  State  and  cur  Nation  have  un- 
dergone tremendous  social  and  economic 
changes.  The  year  that  your  organization 
was  begun  the  State  legislature  was  debating 
the  issue  of  slavery,  and  in  their  deliberation 
could  still  be  heard  the  resonant  echoes  cf 
the  shouts  of  Milwaukee  torchlight  parades 
In  the  election  campaigns  of  1860. 

The  man  who  was  elected  President  In  1860, 
the  immortal  Lincoln,  was  no  stranger  to 
Milwaukee.  He  came  to  Milwaukee  in  the 
spring  of  1837  with  the  Intention  of  estab- 
lishing an  office  for  the  practice  of  law,  but 
he  concluded  that  this  was  not  a  good  lo- 
cality for  the  law  business — some  of  the 
lawyers  who  are  here  tonight  still  feel  that 
way.  I'm  not  certain,  by  the  way,  whether 
Lincoln's  Judgment  was  a  reflection  on  our 
business  activities  or  a  compliment  to  our 
law-abiding  citizenry. 

Lincoln  walked  to  Sheboygan;  he  stopped 
for  a  day  and  a  night  at  Port  Washington— 
and  again  he  concluded  that  this  was  not  a 
good  place  for  the  law  business.  When  he  got 
to  Sheboygan  he  looked  over  the  prospects, 
and  then  decided  that  Sheboygan  was  never 
going  to  be  a  good  location  for  a  law  practice. 
He  went  back  to  New  Salem,  111.,  and  later 
he  Journeyed  to  Springfield.  He  came  back 
to  Milwaukee  on  October  1,  1858,  when  he 
spoke  at  the  State  fair,  which  was  then 
located  at  the  Intersection  of  Spring  (now 
Wisconsin  Avenue)  and  Thirteenth  Streets. 
In  1860  he  was  elected  President. 

If  the  law  business  had  been  any  better  In 
Milwaukee  in  the  years  preceding  the  found- 
ing of  your  organization,  it  may  be  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  would  never  have  been  Presi- 
dent. At  any  rate,  Lincoln  was  elected  Pres- 
ident, and  on  April  12  in  the  year  that  your 
organization  was  founded.  Fort  Sumter  fell. 
In  the  year  1862,  when  your  organization 
was  still  In  its  first-year  swaddling  clothes, 
slavery  was  a  burning  Issue  in  Wisconsin. 
We  were  still  concerned  with  Indian  prob- 
lems, too,  because  in  that  year  there  were 
Indian  uprisings  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  State. 

And  in  1862  we  were  still  greatly  worried 
about  financial  problems.  I'm  certain  there 
.  is  no  cause-and-effect  relationship,  but  In 
1861,  when  the  association  was  organized,  we 
faced  the  problems  of  Insolvent  banks,  wild- 
cat notes,  bank  riots,  currency  with  inade- 
quate security,  "shlnplasters,"  a  shortage  of 
coins,  and  a  period  where  Government  post- 
age stamps  were  used  for  currency. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  a  group  such  as 
this  has  its  tap  roots  as  far  back  as  1861. 
Those  8  decades  have  been  turbulent  years — 
they  have  seen  Wisconsin  grow  from  a  State 
of  some  750,000  people  to  3,137,000. 

They  saw  the  peninsular  campaign  and  the 
Battle  of  Antietam,  the  emancipation  procla- 
mation, the  year  of  defeatism  in  1863.  They 
saw  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  the  fall  of 
Vicksburg,  the  Battle  of  Chlckamauga;  they 
saw  Grant  move  on  Richmond;  they  saw 
Lincoln  reelected;  and  they  saw  Sherman's 
march  to  the  sea  and  the  collapse  of  con- 
federacy. * 

Then  there  were  years  when  they  saw  a 

united    country    fighting    for    wealth    and 

power — there   were   reconstruction   years. 

There  was  a  great  economic  revolution  and 

.  a  new  Industrial  age  with  the  opening  of  a 

mli?hty  western  empire. 

"There  was  a  tremendous  period  of  agricul- 
ttiral  development  and  the  first  beginning  of 
the  era  of  big  business. 

There  were  years  of  colorful  political  bat- 
tles; there  were  years  of  fighting  for  tariff 
reform;  there  were  years  of  trust  battling. 
There  was  a  western  land  boom. 

There  was  the  Spanish- American  War  and 
there  was  a  Hague  conference — now  almost 
forgotten.  There  was  a  Roosevelt  era — and, 
though  It's  hard  to  believe.  It  was  not  the 
same  Roosevelt  that  we  know  today. 
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There  was  a  revolution  In  Panama.  There 
was  a  progressive  movement.  There  was 
seething  social  agitation.  There  was  a  period 
of  woman's  suffrage  and  municipal  reform. 
There  was  a  rise  of  nationalism.  There  was 
an  era  of  "new  freedom"  with  Wilson.  There 
were  the  same  old  prpblems  of  struggling  for 
neutrality,  and  ther^  was  the  same  old  war. 
There  was  the  post-war  neurosis  and  the 
post-war  shell-shockid  econorny.  There  was 
the  gruesome  aftermpth  of  that  war. 

There  was  the  halchron  days  of  phenomenal 
market  manipulatlorfs,  and  there  was  the  in- 
evitable crash  o'  1929. 

Your  organization  lived  through  all  of  these 
periods  and  it  has  survived  the  experimenta- 
tion of  the  last  8  yeajrs 

My  friends,  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  United  States  entered  upon  the  'new  and 
untried  path"  of  empire.  We  entered  a  great 
war.  We  began  a  period  of  International 
idealism,  and  we  supplanted  that  ideal  with 
a  devotion  to  "natlohal  interest."  We  had  a 
period  of  unexampled  prosperity— prosperity 
not  built  on  the  bedrock  of  sound  principles, 
but  growing  rather  like  a  speculative  mush- 
room.   We  hit  bottom  In  1929. 

Throughout  the  history  of  America  every 
stage  of  American  development  has  brought 
new  responsibilities  to  our  Government  and 
to  our  people.  The  Government  and  the 
people  have  always  met  the  challenges  of 
these  responsibilities,  these  duties,  and  thefe 
obligations,  and  out  of  each  crisis  in  Ameri- 
can history,  the  American  people  have 
emerged  stronger  physically,  morally,  and 
spiritually  than  ever  before. 

That  is  the  legacy  the  past  eight  decades 
leaves  as  a  birthright  for  this  group  It  is  a 
heritage  of  high  hopes  and  courage  corn  of 
the  knowledge  that  America  has  always  met 
every  challenge  whether  it  was  a  dissension- 
torn  people  in  a  reconstruction  era,  whether 
It  was  a  carpetbag  government,  or  whether  It 
was  a  greenback  economy. 

But,  the  important  thing  to  remember 
about  this  legacy  Is  Just  this,  in  your  study  of 
American  history  you  will  find  that  the  people 
of  this  land  successl'ully  met  every  crisis  and 
emerged  stronger.  In  every  instance  they  did 
so  because  they  hit  bottom  and  scrapped  their 
way  back  the  hard  way.  They  tightened  their 
belts,  made  sacrifices,  lived  within  their 
means,  paid  their  bills,  cut  out  luxuries  In 
Government  and  sweated  their  way  on  to 
prosperity. 

There  is  no  record  anywhere  In  the  history 
of  the  United  States  where  the  people  of  this 
land  have  ever  been  successfully  coddled  and 
spoon-fed  through  a  major  crisis.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  as  individuals,  and  as  a 
Nation,  have  always  stood  on  their  own  feet 
In  fighting  adversity,  and  in  so  doing  have 
become  stronger 

The  lesson  of  the  legacy  of  the  past  8  de- 
cades and  the  preceding  years  Is  the  simple 
lesson  that  you  can't  whip  a  crisis  with  a 
nation  whose  Initiative  and  courage  and 
resourcefulness  is  being  permanently  hos- 
pitalized. 

There  are  days  of  sacrifice  up  ahead — lean, 
hard  days,  but  they  will  be  days  that  wiU 
make  us  strong  and  successful  That  is  the 
message  of  a  fighting  hope  for  our  economy 
and  for  free  enterprise  today  and  it  is  a  mes- 
sage of  hope  which  repudiates  every  last  bit 
of  the  claptrap  of  government  pampering— 
a  pampering  which  has  been  draining  the 
vitality  and  sapping  the  morale  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  threatens  ultimately  to  leave 
us  with  government  which  replaces  Inde- 
pendence in  Its  people  with  dependence. 

That  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  my  dis- 
cussion this  evening. 

WHICH   HOAD  SHALL  WE  TRAVEL? 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  generalize  on  this 
subject  because  I  believe  we  are  all  rightly 
stispicious  of  generalizations.  Because  the 
questions  confronting  vis  in  these  critical 
days  are  so  extremely  complicated,  however, 
I  wlU  attempt  to  lay  down  certain  broad. 
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basic  principles  which  may  serve  as  mile- 
stones beside  which  we  may  build  the  road 
we  will  travel  in  the  future. 

That  road  has  not  yet  been  built.  The 
road  on  which  we  have  been  traveling  for 
the  past  few  years  (and  I  do  not  say  this 
in  a  spirit  of  narrow  partisanship)  has  some- 
times been  a  haphazard  Jerry-built  Job  con- 
structed on  the  shifting  sands  of  day-to-day 
expCTliencies. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  point  where  that 
road  must  fork,  and  we  must  either  build 
in  one  direction  or  another.  Yes,  and  we 
must  either  construct  in  one  manner  or 
another. 

That  is  perhaps  an  oversimplification.  The 
task  is  not  quite  as  simple  as  that.  Nothing 
Is  all  black  or  all  white.  It  Is  not  likely  that 
we  can  move  In  precisely  the  same  direction 
and  in  exactly  the  same  manner  that  we  did 
when  we  began  building  the  roads  which 
emerged  from  the  narrow  winding  Indian 
trails  onto  the  broad  highways  of  an  urban 
and  prosperous  nation.  Nor  is  it  desirable 
that  we  should  continue  with  the  helter- 
skelter  experimentation  which  has  charac- 
terized our  road-building  in  the  past  few 
years. 

Broadly  speaking.  I  suppose  we  can  point 
to  certain  landmarks  In  the  past  and  cer- 
tain milestones  in  the  future,  and  perhaps 
a  few  guiding  pole  stars  up  ahead  which  will 
serve  to  direct  our  Jjuilding  activities  along 
either  one  road  or  the  other. 

I  think  that  basically  the  one  road  which 
we  may  construct  would  seem  to  be  the 
easier  road.  This  road  accepts  as  Inevitable 
certain  obstacles  ahead,  certain  easy  turn- 
ings, certain  easy  grades. 

This  is  the  road  of  defeatism.  It  Is  a  road 
which  Is  built  on  the  assumption  that  cer- 
tain things  are  Inevitable.  It  is  built  on 
the  premise  that  adjustments  In  our  log- 
rolling economy  are  painful  to  make,  that  a 
realistic  financial  approach  is  political  sui- 
cide, that  Intellectual  dishonesty  is  easier 
and  more  expedient  than  moral  integrity. 
This  road  would  be  an  extension  of  the  road 
we  have  been  traveling— a  road  built  pri- 
marily to  meet  the  demands  of  today  rather 
than  the  needs  of  tomorrow. 

This  is  the  road  of  ultimate  disruption 
and  chaos.  This  is  the  road  that  Is  likely 
to  mean  a  squandered  depletion  of  our  physi- 
cal, moral,  and  spiritual  assets  in  a  hurry-up 
pork-barrel  road  job  built  with  little  thought 
of  the  cost  and  with  little  thought  of  per- 
manent bedrock  construction. 

The  other  road  is  a  road  which,  first  of 
all,  looks  to  a  different  objective — a  dynamic 
growing  objective — an  objective  which  admits 
of  no  defeatism  and  which  believes  that 
largely  our  destiny  is  what  we  make  it. 

This  Is  a  much  harder  road  to  build,  be- 
cause it  is  built  to  last  for  a  long  time,  and. 
consequently,  takes  longer  to  build  and  calls 
for  much  harder  work.  It  is  a  road  of  vision, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  Is  a  road  built  on 
the  bedrock  of  common  sense.  Above  all,  it  Is 
a  road  which  must  be  built  in  the  spirit  of 
unity  and  bathed  In  the  sweat  of  sacrifice. 

Yes;  the  road  which  this  Nation  wlU  travel 
tomorrow,  next  month,  next  year,  and  In  the 
years  that  are  to  follow  will  be  a  road  that 
this  Nation  itself  will  build.  Shall  It  be  a 
highway  leading  upward  and  onward  to  pros- 
perity; national  unity;  economic,  political, 
and  social  progress;  or  will  It  be  an  even 
more  authoritarian  highway,  leading  to  dis- 
union, depression,  and  revolution? 

It  Is  well  that  we  pause  and  think  about 
this  matter  now.  It  is  well  that  we  realize 
that  the  Job  is  ours  to  perform.  We  have  been 
told  that  as  a  man  thlnketh  In  his  heart,  so 
Is  he  As  a  nation  thlnketh  In  Its  heart,  so 
WlU  It  become.  Day  by  day  we  are  mapping  a 
course  that  not  only  we.  but  future  genera- 
tions, will  travel. 

Remember,  the  highway  we  buUd— that 
highway    we    will    Uavel.     This   presents    a 


direct  challenge  to  every  American.  It  pre- 
sents a  direct  challenge  to  management,  to 
labor,  and  every  other  group  In  our  economy. 
There  are  certain  pseudo  leaders  In  America 
today  who  are  anticipating  that  we  are  going 
to  take  the  same  highway  that  some  of  the 
European  nations  took.  They  expect  that 
management  and  labor  wUl  not  have  brains 
enough  to  iron  out  their  differences.  They 
expect  that  classes  will  be  created  In  this 
country  that  will  lead  to  national  weakness 
and  disunity.  They  expect  thfit  the  great 
underlying  moral  principles  of  honesty,  and 
industry,  and  thrift,  will  be  dissipated.  They 
expect  that  love  of  country  and  home  and 
church  will  be  destroyed,  and  with  all  these 
values  gone  they  believe  there  will  come  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  step  into  a  position 
of  leadership.  Some  of  these  pseudo  leaders 
have  been  quite  successful  in  creating  class 
schisms. 

They  also  expect  that  the  condition  of  a 
war -torn  world  will  add  Impetus  to  their  op- 
portunity. Anyone  who  disagrees  with  their 
theories  is  called  bitter  names.  Anyone  who 
can  build  and  create  Jobs,  who  can  give  mo- 
mentum to  the  economic  life.  Is  damned  as 
an  economic  royalist.  After  the  Eurojjean 
war  this  type  of  attempt  to  create  class  fric- 
tion by  internal  sabotage,  is  likely  to  grow. 

My  own  opinion  Is  that  they  are  not  going 
to  get  the  chance.  I  have  faith  In  America. 
I  believe  that  131,000.000  people  are  going  to 
exercise  vision  and  common  sense,  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  meet  any  emergency  which 
arises. 

But  I'm  not  going  to  talk  to  you  tonight 
about  mere  faith.  I'm  going  to  talk  to  you 
about  deeds  I'm  going  to  express  myself 
explicitly  In  relation  to  certain  steps  which  I 
think  are  Imperatively  necessary  in  order  to 
travel  the  upward  road,  in  order  to  maintain 
our  great  American  freedoms  Intact,  for 
generations  to  come.  Remember,  the  high- 
way we  are  going  to  travel  Is  the  highway 
that  we  are  going  to  build  ourselves. 

First,  let  us  recognize  that  we  are  living  in 
a  changed  and  changing  world.  This  not 
only  applies  geographically,  but  applies  to 
political,  social,  and  economic  principles.  To 
sustain  ourselves,  we  have  to  t)ecome  realistic. 
We  know  that  a  war  of  destruction  is  on  in 
Exirope  and  in  Asia,  and  we  know  that  from 
that  war  many  dire  consequences  are  likely 
to  follow.  Therefore,  we  reach  the  first  con- 
clusion, and  that  is,  we  must  build  this  Na- 
tion so  impregnable  that  no  nation  or  combi- 
nation of  nations  will  dare  to  attack  us.  In 
addition  to  these  military  defenses  we  must 
build  our  mental  front  line  so  that  it  Is  In- 
vulnerable to  "fifth  coliunn"  propagandists 
and  our  economic  sector  so  that  it  presents 
a  bombproof  front  to  economic  storm 
troopers. 

However,  this  Is  just  fire  Insurance.  To 
build  ourselves  impregnable,  we  have  to  have 
an  air  fleet,  a  navy,  coastal  defenses,  and 
manpower,  equipped  sufficiently  to  meet  any 
challenge.  Danger  always  creates  a  unity 
among  folks  facing  common  foes.  It  calls 
for  "a  giving  up"  by  the  Individual.  It  calls 
for  giving  up  material  things.  It  calls  for 
forgetting  differences. 

As  an  example,  we  can  say  that  right  now 
It  calls  for  management  and  labor  to  get 
together,  to  submerge  their  differences  for 
the  sake  of  country.  This  teaches  us  a  les- 
son that  we  should  apply  in  building  the 
highway  of  tomorrow.  Too  often  manage- 
ment or  labor,  or  both,  have  forgotten  in 
their  differences  the  rights  of  the  public.  Too 
often  groups  think  in  selfish  terms  rather 
than  in  terms  of  the  public  welfare. 

Years  ago  a  man  of  large  means  used  this 
phrase :  "The  public  be  damned."  Too  often 
the  public  is  left  out  on  a  limb.  It  pays  the 
freight,  but  It  has  no  lobby  in  Washington. 
Its  membership  is  a  legion  of  forgotten 
men— imorganlzed  and  inarticulate.  I  want 
to  state  here  and  now  that  my  first  criterion 
for  legislation  is  not  whether  It  meeU  with 
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the  approval  of  any  group— but  whether  tt 
"  serves  the  public  good. 

I  say  that  when  we  consider  what  direction 
our  road  Is  going  to  take,  the  kind  at  road 
well  buUd.  and  the  way  well  build  It.  our 
first  criterion  must  not  be  the  Intellectually 
dishonest  appeasement  of  any  group:  It  must 
rather  be  the  simple  yardstick  of  what  will 
best  serve  the  public  Interest. 

WK  MUST  DETEaMINB  WHIR«  WB  STAND  KOW 
BITOWC  WE  CAN  DrTEBMlNE  WHICH  BOAD  WE 
wnX   BTJILD. 

Before  we  an  determine  which  road  we 
should  travel  and  how  that  road  should  be 
buUt  and  what  guiding  stars  we  should  look 
to  as  objectives,  we  must  first  determine 
where  we  stand. 

Where  do  we  stand  flnanclaUy  ?  The  Treas- 
ury Department  Is  now  asking  for  an  Increase 
In  the  dett  limit  to  $65,000,000,000. 

The  per  capita  tax  today — State,  local,  and 
Federal— Is  70  percent  more  than  during  the 
World  War. 

In  other  words,  we  have  ptished  taxes  too 
high  m  peacetime,  so  that  now  there  Is  not 
much  cushion  in  an  emergency. 

During  the  past  years  there  has  been  an 
abundance  of  credit  at  low  interest  rates. 
That  abundance  of  credits  has  helped  finance 
the  Treasury  Department,  but  low  rates  and 
the  Insecurity  of  money  are  crippling  en- 
dowed institutions,  insurance  companies,  and 
individuals  dependent  upon  income  from 
Investments.  Moreover,  this  condition  has 
partially  paralyzed  our  industrial  develop- 
ment and  It  has  frozen  billions  of  dollars, 
which  would  ordinarily  have  been  available 
for  investment  purposes. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  after  two 
decades  of  peace  today  we  face  a  debt  figure 
comparable  to  a  war  debt.  With  private 
Investment  capital  frozen  and  a  lack  of  confi- 
dence In  the  future.  I  cannot  believe  In  a 
continuation  of  our  present  unbridled  spend- 
ing In  the  ordinary  running  expenses  of 
Government. 

I  believe  that  now  we  mvist  establish  an 
•eld  test  for  nondefense  Federal  expendl- 
ttires.  I  believe  that  this  test  must  be  the 
test  of  need.  It  Is  no  longer  a  question  of 
whether  something  is  merely  desirable.  The 
test  we  must  apply  Is  whether  or  not  It  Is 
necessary.  That  is  a  simple  formula,  and  It 
is  one  of  the  first  requirements  In  paving  a 
road  which  will  endure. 

Along  with  that  Idea  I  l)elleve  we  must 
plan  a  coordinated  Budget,  based  on  a  sur- 
vey of  actual  needs.  It  Is  almost  Incredible 
to  think  that  at  the  present  time  Congress 
never  considers  the  Budget  as  a  whole.  It  Is 
a  piecemeal  Job.  and  no  Industry  In  America 
could  be  built  on  that  kind  of  procedure. 

Not  only  that  but  there  Is  no  coordina- 
tion and  little  connection  between  that  part 
of  government  which  raises  the  funds  and 
that  part  of  government  which~8pendfi  the 
funds.  No  business,  and.  In  fact,  no  family, 
could  be  run  on  this  kind  of  an  economic 
basis. 

I  believe  today  we  are  faced  with  a  poten- 
tial bankruptcy  unless — 

1.  We  decrease  our  public  expenditures  on 
nondefense  items. 

2.  We  alter  our  standard  of  living,  or 

8.  We  Increase  both  our  national  income 
and  the  assets  of  America. 

I  want  to  Interject  here,  before  I  carry  on 
with  my  thought,  that  I  do  not  think  that 
we  are  going  to  become  bankrupt  as  a  na- 
tion. I  feel  that  there  Is  so  much  latent 
common  senae  In  the  American  public  that 
sooner  or  later  they  will  demand  of  our  pub- 
lic officials  a  more  realistic  and  sensible  ap- 
proach to  our  economic  problems. 

Otir,  history  demonstrates  that  for  a  na- 
tion to  continue  on  "prosperity  road"  It  must 
continually  safeguard  Its  economic  health. 
We  can't  be  prodigal  with  either  health  or 
money.    We  can't  dissipate.    Thaf  economic 


health  cannot  be  maintained  or  restored  by 
our  present  economic  quackery. 

We  know  that  If  we  carry  on  over  a  long 
period  of  years  with  otir  present  profligacy, 
we  wUl  only  be  postponing  the  day  of  reck- 
oning. By  that  I  mean  we  will  get  to  the 
point  where  we  wUl  have  to  accept  Inflation 
as  a  means  of  cancelation  or  partial  cancela- 
tio  .  of  the  Nation's  financial  obligations. 

I  repeat.  I  believe  America  will  wake  up 
before  we  liave  to  take  that  road  It  Is 
time  now  that  we  clearly  see  the  Inevita- 
bUity  of  this  course  unless  we  adopt  some 
such  alternatives  as  these  which  we  have 
Just  considered. 

The  lessons  of  Europe  teach  the  verity  of 
this  position. 

Let  me  say  now.  lest  someone  think  that 
I  am  dealing  only  In  material  values,  that 
back  of  all  economics  is  the  matter  of  the 
morale  of  the  Nation.  With  the  bankniptcy 
of  a  nation's  morale,  an  economic  bank- 
ruptcy inevitably  follows. 

We  have  arrived  now.  In  this  discussion 
ol  the  highway  that  we  are  to  travel,  at  a 
point  where  we  must  ask  a  few  questlorw. 
1  What  effect  then  urfil  our  defense  spending 
have  on  the  national  income? 
I  beUeve  that  defense  activities  must  take 
up  the  unemplojrment  slack  and  will  serve 
to  increase  the  national  Income,  though  not 
necessarily  the  amount  of  money  available 
for  spending  for  normal  needs. 

2.  Can  we  continue  business  as  usual? 
The  answer  Is  "No."  In  view  of  the  chal- 
lenges that  win  arise  when  peace  comes.  It 
would  be  well  If  we  rearranged  our  present 
economy.  In  this  rearrangement  our  nor- 
mal needs  would  not  be  met  now  but  would 
accumulate  as  a  reservoir  of  demands  that 
could  be  used  when  this  war  period  is  over, 
to  provide  Jobs  and  economic  activity 

I  believe  that  some  diversion  of  normal 
production  facilities  Is  likely,  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  taxes  and  bonds  will  divert 
money  ordinarily  used  for  peacetime  needs. 
3.  Will  there  be  a  further  extension  of  Gov- 
ernment controls  over  our  basic  economy 
during   this   period? 

At  the  present  time  it  Is  apparent  that 
Govertunent  controls  are  being  extended  fur- 
ther and  further  into  our  American  econ- 
omy. It  is  also  tindenlable  that  some  of 
these  new  Goveriunent  policies  resemble 
recent  Etiropean  economic  developments. 

At  the  present  time,  for  example.  Govern- 
ment is  extending  its  power  in  the  field  of 
commodity  control.  At  the  present  time,  the 
National  Defense  Advisory  Commission  is  ac- 
tively engaged  in  demands  and  price  re- 
straints though  they  have  not  yet  estab- 
lished price  controls.  Goveriunent  controls 
are  also  Increasing  on  many  other  fronts. 
One  of  them,  for  example,  is  the  control  of 
strategic  materials.  There  Is  discussion  In 
Washington  of  complete  Government  control 
of  exports  through  the  export -license  system. 
The  Government  In  Its  barter  deals,  parallels 
European   economic   systems. 

To  an  Increasingly  greater  extent,  Amer- 
ican foreign  trade  is  being  conducted  through 
official  channels.  The  8.  E.  C.  decision^  are 
more  and  more  comprehensive.  Cooperation 
among  industrialists  even  In  d*fense  ac- 
tivities Is  likely  to  bring  reprisals  imder  our 
antitrust  laws. 

Let  me  say  on  this  subject  that  I  believe 
the  American  people  are  going  to  anticipate 
further  steps  toward  Government  controls. 
They  will  anticipate  them  with  a  voluntary 
self-discipline  in  a  spirit  of  voluntary  coop- 
eration— cooperation  between  labor  and  cap- 
ital— cooperation  between  business  and  Gov- 
ernment, which,  especially  when  the  world 
settles  down  to  peace,  will  render  these  arbi- 
trary Government  controls  unnecessary  In 
general,  I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of 
limiting  Government  controls  to  a  necessary 
minimum. 


4  After  the  tear  is  over,  in  what  position  will 
this  country  be  with  reference  to  interna- 
tional trade? 

I  believe  that  after  the  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  Europe,  if  we  are  at  all  successful  in 
keeping  our  heads  and  preventing  inflation, 
and  In  keeping  a  scund  economy  and  a  rea- 
sonable self-sufficiency  at  home,  we  should  be 
In  a  very  strong  competitive  position  inter- 
nationally. 

The  post-war  problems  are  going  to  require 
of  this  great  country  of  ours  a  breadth  of 
vision  whereby  we  will  be  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide for  the  rest  of  the  world  an  example  of 
charity  and  brotherhood  and  understanding. 
5.  Is  a  post-armament  depression  inevitable 
in  the  United  States? 
No;  not  if  the  defense  program  is  financed 
by  taxation  and  borrowing  from  the  Indi- 
vidual. This  offsets  the  sudden  effects  of  de- 
fense expenditures.  It  cuts  Into  the  pur- 
chasing power  beyond  limited  needs.  When 
the  period  of  defense  expenditures  is  over, 
taxes  will  decline  and  there  will  be  an  accom- 
panying Increase  In  the  demand  for  peace- 
time goods  With  this  type  of  financing  It  Is 
comparatively  easy  to  shift  from  a  defense 
economy  to  a  peacetime  economy  with  no 
depression. 

Careful  planning  and  research  can  antici- 
pate post-war  problems.  We  must  see  to  It 
that  great  national  Improvements  and  our 
factories  provide  work  to  take  the  place  of 
armament  production — Industrial  research  Is 
a  vital  phase  of  the  answer  to  this  problem — 
and  also  the  problem  of  maintaining  and  In- 
creasing our  standard  of  living. 

In  this  connection.  I  think,  particularly  if 
we  proceed  to  Implement  the  economic  leaf- 
raklng  of  our  good-neighbor  policy  in  South 
America  In  a  rational  and  common-sense 
way,  we  can  create  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere a  condition  where  the  standard  of 
living  there  will  be  raised  to  such  an  extent 
that  our  Latin-American  commerce  will  pro- 
vide an  added  cushion  against  the  post-war 
challenge. 

What  do  I  mean  by  this  statement?  Just 
this:  The  South  American  nations  should  not 
be  treated  as  foster  children,  or  as  people 
who  must  have  an  Indulgent  Santa  Claus 
constantly  at  their  beck  and  call,  but  must 
be  given  to  understand  that  we  want  to  aid 
in  a  constructive  manner,  and  that  we  ex- 
pect from  these  nations  an  Integrity  of  pur- 
pose in  return. 

Suppose  that  throughout  South  America 
the  Anglo-Saxon  concept  of  the  validity  of  a 
contract  became  part  of  their  Ideology?  In 
other  words,  suppose  these  nations,  when 
they  borrowed  money,  recognized  this  as  an 
obligation  that  should  be  paid? 

It  would  mean  that  the  idle  billions  in 
America  would  seek  Investment  there.  These 
hatlons  would  be  built  up;  their  standard  of 
living  would  be  raised,  meaning  there  would 
be  more  and  more  demands  for  those  things 
that  go  into  trade  and  commerce. 

6.  Are  we  in  for  a  period  of  inflation? 
Not  necessarily.  Though  our  gold  holdings, 
our  excess  reserves,  our  low  money  rates, 
and  our  Goveriunent  spending  all  make  a 
perfect  set-up  for  a  nmaway  inflation.  We 
have  several  checks  on  this  inflation: 

1.  High  tax  rates. 

2.  A  loss  of  export  business  due  to  war 
conditions. 

3.  Our  large  surplus  of  raw  material  and 
labor. 

4.  Our  free  competitive  market. 

5.  Sale  of  Government  bonds  to  Individ- 
uals and  business  concerns,  with  defense- 
financing  bonds  out  of  the  banking  system. 

Of  course,  there  are  tilM  a,  number  of  arbi- 
trary controls  which  could  be  used: 

1.  The  reserve  requirements  of  banks  can 
be  stepped  up  to  reduce  the  risks  of  credit 
inflation. 
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2.  The  rediscount  rates  can  be  Increased  to 
discotirage  excessive  borrowing. 

3.  Government  controls  over  the  banking 
system  and  over  prices  can  be  Increased. 

4.  irhe  Government  could  sell  future  bond 
issues  to  the  general  public  instead  of  to  the 
banks  where  they  create  flat  credit. 

5.  The  Federal  Budget  on  nondefense  Items 
can  be  brought  Into  line. 

6.  Competitive  bidding  among  themselves 
by  Government  defense  agencies  can  be 
stopped. 

The  elimination  of  Inflation  during  the  pe- 
riod of  defense  armament  would  eliminate 
the  psychological  fear  of  deflation  after  the 
war. 

7.  Will  the  demands  of  defense  expenditures 
stretch  our  economy  so  that  we  must  aban- 
don all  thought  of  assisting  the  aged? 
The  answer  is  definitely  "No."    The  prob- 
lems of  the  aged  are  likely  to  become  more 
critical  In  the  trying  days  up  ahead  and  will 
require  more  instead  of  less  attention. 

Today  we  have  a  tremendous  reservoir  of 
potential  manpower  for  Industry  and  busi- 
ness— manpower  over  50  years  of  age — frus- 
trated and  Idle.  Many  of  these  men  are  not 
Included  In  our  social-security  plans  and  !n 
our  governmental  "hothouse"  economy.  To- 
day there  has  been  little  place  for  these 
unfortunates. 

It  is  my  hope  that  a  revitalized  economy 
and  a  government  awakened  to  Its  responsi- 
bilities will  provide  adequately  for  this  group. 
They  are  entitled  to  have  a  chance. 

Free  enterprise  faces  the  acid  test  of  Its 
ability  to  survive.  Can  it  survive  or  will  it 
be  supplanted— possibly  by  some  type  of 
totalitarian  economy?  I  believe  the  free- 
enterprise  system  can  survive,  though  It  may 
be  modified  by  new  conditions. 

RECOM  MEND  ATIONS 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  some  of  the 
possibilities  for  the  future.  Now  let  us  con- 
sider what  we  can  do  to  anticipate  the  prob- 
lems of  the  future.  I  believe  we  must  do 
everjrthing  we  can  to: 

1.  Continue  scientific  experimentation  to 
revitalize  free  enterprise.  This  Is  the  Na- 
tion's unfinished  business. 

2.  Increase  our  economic  self-sufficiency. 

3  Cut  our  nonmllitary  expenditures  to  the 
bone. 

4.  Decentralize  Washington  and  govern- 
ment. 

5.  Confine  our  Government  regulation 
largely  to  monopoly  fields 

6.  Tax  expenditures  more  than  savings. 

7.  Insist  that  Government  take  the  brakes 
off  private  enterprise  and  that  It  cooperate 
with  business. 

8.  Increase  our  defense  output. 

9.  Insist  on  a  new  economic  relationship 
with  South  America  based  on  the  inviolability 
of  a  contract. 

10.  Insist  on  a  coordinated  Budget  based 
on  actual  needs. 

11.  Insist  on  a  coordination  between  Reve- 
nue-raising and  spending  departments. 

12.  Insist  that  management  and  Tabor  both 
.  recognize  the  rights  of  the  public. 

13.  Effect  a  regeneration  spiritually  and  a 
rearmament  morally. 

14.  Create  a  reserve  of  technicians  suitable 
for  transfer  to  peaceful  occupations  such  as 
radio,  etc. 

15.  Effect  a  house  cleaning  and  a  regen- 
eration In  our  educational  ideas — a  reasser- 
tlon  of  American  beliefs. 

16.  Insure  the  safety  of  our  hemisphere  by 
making  certain  that  the  Panama  Canal  is 
open  for  the  transfer  of  the  United  States 
fleet. 

17.  Insure  the  safety  of  our  hemisphere  by 
making  certain  that  no  aggressor  from 
abroad  has  bases  in  this  hemisphere  from 
which  to  operate. 

18.  Demand  a  cancellation  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  so  that  we  may  vise  the 


Panama    Canal   as   a   tremendou%    economic 
weapon. 

19.  Encourage  some  long-range  planning — 
planning  which  In  turn  will  encourage  the 
development  of  American  initiative,  and  in- 
vention, the  creative  genius  of  America — so 
that  we  can  meet  the  challenge  which  may 
come. 

If  business  does  Its  part  In  avoiding  the 
mistakes  we  made  In  the  last  post-war  ad- 
justment period  If  business  keeps  Its  head 
and  government  keeps  Its  head,  so  that  we 
do  not  Indulge  in  an  orgy  of  unbridled  in- 
flation and  shell -shocked  spending,  if  we 
retain  our  economic  sanity,  our  mental  and 
moral  equiflbrium.  meet  our  obligations  as 
we  go  along  by  sacrifice  rather  than  by  foist- 
ing them  on  the  next  generation,  then  we  will 
be  building  an  enduring  foundation  for  this 
highway,  and  business  will  be  making  the 
greatest  possible  contribution  to  the  contin- 
uation of  our  system  of  free  enterprise. 

WASHINGTON  SCENE 

Perhaps,  In  what  I  have  said  thus  far,  I 
have  not  limited  myself  to  the  title  which 
was  assigned  to  me.  To  be  perfectly  frank. 
Ill  have  to  say  that  the  talk  which  I  have 
given  had  been  written  when  the  suggested 
title  "The  Washington  Scene"  arrived.  In 
Washington  we  have  to  take  time  by  the  fore- 
lock. If  we  don't  do  that,  we  don't  get  any- 
where. But  I'm  happy  to  discuss  briefly  a 
few  things  relating  directly  to  the  present 
scene  In  Washington. 

Washington  Is  no  different  than  Milwau- 
kee In  many  respects  except,  of  course.  It  is 
the  capital  of  this  great  Nation,  and  In  many 
ways  the  capital  of  the  world;  but  men  are 
men  no  matter  where  they  are.  Electing 
men  to  high  office  does  not  make  them  over. 
They  have,  generally  speaking,  the  same  vir- 
tues and  the  same  faults  after  election  that 
they  had  before.  Of  course,  responsibility 
may  sober  them  and  may  have  a  sobering 
effect  upon  them. 

Washington,  as  you  know,  is  a  "boom 
town."  growing  like  a  mushroom  because  of 
centralization,  not  simply  of  power  but  of 
men.  It  is  a  beautiful  city,  has  all  of  the 
advantages:  but  In  Its  centralization,  in 
its  overgrowth  of  bureaus,  it  Is  depleting 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Many  of  us  feel  that 
this  condition  can  be  remedied,  and  should 
be  remedied.  In  other  words,  we  'eel  that 
after  this  war  is  over  one  of  the  great  Issues 
which  the  people  of  this  country  must  decide 
is  that  of  decentralization. 

You  want  to  know  about  the  war  situation. 
Well,  I  believe  the  situation  in  Washington  Is 
the  same  as  it  Is  here  in  Milwaukee.  Most 
of  the  people  do  not  v  ant  to  get  into  this 
war.  Most  of  the  people  want  to  see  that 
Great  Britain  has  the  opportunity  to  meet 
her  requirements  for  equipment  and  material 
in  this  couhtry.  In  other  words,  most  of  the 
people  feel  it  wo\ald  be  for  the  best  Interests 
of  America  and  the  world  if  Great  Britain 
didn't  go  down.  Therefore,  they  are  inter- 
ested in  seeing  that  ways  and  means  are  ef- 
fectuated so  that  whatever  war  material  and 
planes  she  needs  will  be  available  to  her  as 
quickly  as  they  are  available  here. 

There  are.  however,  some  limitations  that 
we  can  briefly  phrase,  as  follows: 

(1)  That  the  extent  and  nature  of  our 
material  aid  must  not  go  beyond  a  point 
which  will  Impair  our  own  defenses. 

(2)  Most  of  the  people,  while  they  realize 
that  this  Is  fundamentally  Britain's  war,  also 
feel  that  with  Britain  gone,  the  Atlantic 
would  become  a  totalitarian  pond  and  the 
Paciflc  would  be  dominated  by  the  Japanese. 
Hence,  they  feel  as  long  as  Britain  survives, 
this  continent.  North  and  South,  will  not  be 
attacked  by  any  totalitarian  power  or  powers, 
and  we  will  not  be  called  upon  to  defend  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  In  this  way,  we  are  getting 
the  benefit  of  Britain's  standing  and  so  In  a 
spirit  of  self-interest  they  want  aid  rendered 
to  Britain   in  the  sense  that  I  have  men- 


tioned, but  they  expect  and  desire  that  as 
long  as  Britain  can  pay  for  the  same,  she 
should  pay  for  the  same. 

Britain  has  island  possessions  which  are 
important  to  our  national  defense,  and  It  Is 
claimed  they  should  be  conveyed  to  this 
country.  Britain  has  collateral,  such  as  In- 
vestments in  South  America,  and  in  this 
country  which  could  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

(3)  There  is  also  this  element  to  be  con- 
sidered. There  are  other  nationals  Interested 
In  the  fight  for  Britain.  We  have  the 
descendants  of  the  French,  the  Belgians,  the 
Dutch,  the  Danes,  the  Norwegians,  the 
Czechs,  the  Slavs,  the  Poles,  as  well  as  the 
English,  and  many  of  these  feel  that  what 
has  happened  to  these  countries  Indicates 
what  may  face  the  United  States  If  Britain 
falls  and  consequently  America  can  do  more 
than  simply  sell  what  England  needs  to  her — 
that  America  can  give  Britain  a  bargain. 

(4)  I  believe  that  practically  all  of  the 
people  feel  that  we  should  be  very  cautious 
about  creating  a  situation  where  Incidents 
might  arise  which  would  provoke  our  people 
to  war  Thus  I  believe  most  of  the  people 
of  this  country  are  against  the  idea  of  vio- 
lating our  own  neutrality  law  in  the  direc- 
tion of  providing  convoys  for  British  ships 
that  carry  aid  to  Britain. 

(5)  I  believe  there  is  a  growing  realization 
that  we  must  not  place  too  much  dependence 
on  being  defended  by  someone  else.  We 
must  become  as  self-reliant  in  our  defenses 
as  possible.  If  we  continue  acknowledging 
complete  dependence  on  another  country, 
our  morale  will  collapse  if  that  country  goes 
down. 

In  Washington  such  hsrsteria  as  we  find 
there  is  mostly  evidenced  by  extremists  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  who  come  to  Washington. 
People  are  sometimes  Influenced  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  Washington  newspaper  releases 
and  the  articles  of  the  columnists  and  con- 
sequently believe  that  the  representatives  in 
Washington  have  "gone  nuts."  This  isn't  so. 
They  are  thinking  things  through.  They 
may  not  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  you 
and  I  do.  but  I  believe  we  must  give  all  of 
them  the  benefit  of  being  sincere — even 
though  misguided  In  some  Instances. 

I  know  only  one  man  in  the  Senate  who 
Is  in  favor  of  war,  and  he  has  his  convic- 
tions on  that  subject.  He  can  argue  quite 
clearly  and  if  you  were  to  accept  all  of  his 
premises,  you  might  reach  his  conclusions. 

Take  the  lea.se-lend  bill  as  an  example.  I 
have  taken  my  position  opposing  the  meas- 
ure because  I  have  convictions  concerning 
this  proposed  legislation,  but  I  have  another 
conviction  also  and  it  is  that  many  of  my 
associates  who  are  going  to  vote  for  It  are 
Just  as  honest  as  I  am  and  feel  that  they 
are  right. 

Now,  the  reason  for  that  is  very  appar- 
ent. We  are  dealing  in  futures.  No  one  can 
pierce  the  future.  We  are  dealing  with  un- 
known equations,  imponderables  which  can- 
not be  ascertained. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  wants  the  Atlantic 
to  become  a  totalitarian  pond.  1  am  sure 
none  of  us  wants  to  see  South  America 
become  colonies  of  the  Hitler  regime.  No 
one  of  us  wants  to  see  the  white  race  in 
Australia  and  the  East  Indies  overrun  by 
Japan.  No  one  of  us  wants  this  wgrld  to 
continue  an  armed  camp.  In  other  words, 
we  don't  want  thie  Nation  to  spend  35  to  50 
percent  of  its  income  for  years  to  come  on 
armament.  No  one  of  us  wants  to  see  totally 
obliterated  the  principles  of  international 
law  that  have  been  "thrown  out  of  the  win- 
dow" m  recent  years.  No  one  of. us  wants 
to  live  in  a  world  where  there  is  no  safety, 
where  there  Is  breaking  of  the  pledged  word, 
where  free  peoples  are  enslaved.  And  so 
while  we  agree  on  all  of  that,  we  disagree 
on  what  contribution  is  proper  and  what 
contribution  we  should  make  to  attempt  to 
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remedy   those  sitmUon*.     One  thinlM   thi» 
ihould  be  done,  and  one  that. 

Gentlemen,  are  we  downhearted?  No. 
There  have  been  those  who  have  thought  In 
terms  of  defeatism.  There  have  been  those 
who  have  thought  that  they  were  aiding 
America  by  dissipating  her  confidence  in  her- 
self 

This  Nation  is  strong— In  fact,  the  strong- 
^t  in  the  world.  Let  us  acltnowledge  In  a 
spirit  of  gratitude  tbat  God  has  been  good 
to  us.    He  has  given  us  all  that  we  need. 

We  are  a  great  people.  We  are  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  melting  pot  Is  no  Idle  phrase. 
Perhaps  right  now.  and  that  is  my  faith,  we 
are  separating  the  dross  from  the  pure  gold. 
Perhaps  out  of  this  period  of  strife  ond  con- 
flict will  come,  as  1  believe,  a  stronger  Amer- 
ica—an America  reborn  to  appreciate  our 
great  privileges  and  strong  and  fit  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  future. 

Yes  my  friends.  It  Is  a  day  lor  a  rebirth 
of  patriotism— love  of  country— love  of  the 
principles  for  which  she  stands— and  all  that 
she  has  meant  to  each  of  us.  These  are  not 
mere  words.  They  call  for  dedication.  They 
require  that  each  of  us  In  our  daily  asso- 
ciation with  our  fellowmen  exemplify  those 
standards  of  honesty,  of  Integrity,  and  of 
morality.  ^    .... 

In  doing  this  we  wUl  be  building  the  high- 
way of  tomorrow— a  highway  that  wiU  in- 
■ure  safety— not  only  for  ourselves,  but  lor 
—our  chUdren  and  children's  chUdren.  What 
»  glorious  thought  this  is— we  are  the  b\iild- 
etB  of  the  highway  ol  the  future,  an  Ameri- 
can way  for  Americans— strong  and  straight 
and  durable. 
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Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  at  the  Record  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  me  on  the  question  of  public 
ownership  of  power  plants. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Public  Powkb  Pays 

TAMP  or  CXFERIEIiCS 

"1  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet 
are  guided,  and  that  Is  the  lamp  of  esjwrt- 
ence.  I  know  of  no  way  of  Judging  ol  the 
future  but  by  the  past."— Patrick  Henry. 

Experience  ol  2,03S  publicly  owned  city 
electric  plant*  in  the  United  States  proves 
pubUc  ownership  ol  power  pays — pays  In 
lower  rates,  lower  taxes,  and  Improved  mu- 
nicipal services. 

Some  ol  these  plants  have  been  In^ppera- 
tlon  65  years  They  have  paid  lor  them- 
selves while  saving  millions  ol  doUars  to  the 
public.  In  many  cases  such  plants  have  be- 
come the  most  valuable  assets  ol  the  cities 
In  which  they  are  located.  Ordinarily  the 
pubUc  pays  enough  in  profits  every  20  years 
to  buy  out  the  private  electric  plante.  but 
•till  does  not  own  them.  On  the  contrary, 
publicly  owned  plants,  when  paid  lor.  belong 


to  the  citizenry.  Such  plants  strengthen 
tremendously  the  financial  positions  of  mu- 
nicipalities that  own  them. 

TAXES  ARE  REDUCED 

Where  public  power  plants  have  affected 
tax  rates  at  all  they  have  reduced  them.  In 
fact,  some  cities  are  tax  Iree.  because  they 
use  profits  from  electric  plants  in  lieu  of 
taxes.  This  I  believe  is  unwise.  Cities 
should  reduce  rates  to  the  lowest  possible 
point  rather  than  use  electric  revenues  for 
general  civic  purposes.  It  is  reasonable. 
however,  for  public  plants  to  pay  in  taxes 
an  amount  eq\aal  to  what  the  private  plants 

paid.  ,._, 

Not  only  has  municipal  operation  resulted 
in  direct  savings  in  cities  that  own  such 
plants,  but  their  very  presence  in  a  com- 
munity has  forced  down  the  rates  of  private 
companies  nearby.  •  •  •  Recent  large 
reductions  by  W.  W.  P.  Co.  in  Spoltane 
illustrate  this  tendency. 

PIAKTS   ABE   PEOriTABLE 

The  foUowing  brief  statements  of  experi- 
ence of  municipalities  m  many  parts  of  the 
country  illustrate  how  valuable  publicly 
owned  plants  can  be  in  cities  of  our  State 
that  stUl  pay  tribute  to  vast  interests  in 
the  East  that  control  our  private  power 
companies. 

JacksonviUe.  Fla.:  "Our  people  have  saved 
$30,000,000  in  rates  since  the  plant  was  estab- 
lished, comparing  our  rates  with  those 
cliarged  in  cities  of  similar  size  where  electric 
plants  are  privately  owned.  Rate  reductions 
are  being  made  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
every  rate  reduction  has  resulted  in  increased 
use  ol  current.  When  we  add  this  $30,000,000 
rate  saving  to  the  $18,000,000  which  the  plant 
has  turned  over  to  the  general  limd,  we  find 
that  Jacksonville  citizens  have  greatly  bene- 
fited through  ownership  of  their  plant,  and 
they  have  the  assurance  that  these  benefits 
will  continue  through  the  coming  years." 
(Ernest  E.  Anders,  commissioner.) 

Ketchikan,  Alaska:  "In  1934.  last  year  of 
private  operation,  the  average  yearly  resi- 
dential consumption  was  1,728  kilowatt- 
hours  per  customer,  and  for  1939  (under 
public  ownership)  it  was  5530  kilowatt- 
hours.  We  believe  this  use  to  be  the  highest 
for  residences  in  America.  This  Is  due  mainly 
to  reducing  the  rates,  both  commercial  and 
residential.  I  found  more  water  wasted  than 
used,  so  reduced  rates  and  used  the  water." 
(W.  T.  Stuart,  manager,  public-utilities  de- 
partment.) 

BUILT-'CF  ASSETS 

Riverside,  Calif.:  "This  city  started  its  elec- 
tric system  In  1895,  and  It  was  financed  with 
two  $40,000  bond  issues,  which  have  been  re- 
tired. During  its  43  years  the  department 
has  built  up  a  system  valued  at  more  than 
$1,500,000  and,  together  with  cash  on  hand, 
has  assets  worth  $2,000,000.  Aside  from  the 
above  amounts,  this  system  has  earned  and 
transferred  to  the  city's  general  fund  over 
$2,000,000  since  1915."  (R.  L.  Boulden,  sup- 
erintendent, December  19,  1939.) 

Cullman,  Ala. :  "Btislness  llcenss  and  other 
taxes  do  not  suffice  to  operate  the  town,  and 
therefore  we  have  to  fall  back  on  the  profits 
of  our  light  and  water  plant.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  since  1920  there  has  been  transferred 
from  the  plant  surplxis  to  the  city  general 
fund  $175,000."  (J.  G.  Kramer,  city  clerk. 
December  21,  1939  ) 

aiXIXVES   TAX  BXntDEN 

Alameda,  Calif.:  "The  Alameda  system  is 
the  oldest  mu.oicipal  system  In  California, 
having  been  pvu'chased  in  1887.  The  divi- 
dends returned  to  the  city  have  been  used 
lor  schools,  fire  hoiiaes,  health  center,  golf 
course,  and  other  civic  Improvements  and  few 
other  general  purposes  to  reduce  taxes.  Un- 
der a  standing  agreement  between  the  board 
of  public  utilities  and  the  finance  committee 
of  the  city  ocuncil,  a  portion  of  the  Income 
ol  the  plant,  equal  to  the  city  lighting  bUl,  U 


Uansferred  to  the  general  fund.  This  means 
that  the  taxpayer  In  Alameda  pays  not  one 
cent  for  the  lighting  of  streets  and  city  build- 
ings a  service  that  would  cost  $60,000  a  year 
and' would  add  20  cents  to  the  tax  rate. 
Without  the  dividends  to  the  city  during 
this  fiscal  year,  which  totaled  $175319.  the 
tax  rate  would  have  been  58  cents  higher." 
(Report  ol  public-utilities  board,  year  ending 
June  30,  1938.) 

HAS  BITTER  BATTIX 

Winnipeg,  Canada:  "Winnipeg's  attempt  to 
develop  a  municipal  electric  plant  aroused 
bitter  opposition  in  many  quarters.  The  pri- 
vate utility,  to  forestall  construction  by  the 
city,  cut  its  rates  in  half.  Nevertheless,  by 
October  1911  the  city  had  its  own  plant. 

"Right  from  the  start  City  Hydro  has  been 
entirely  self-supporting.  •  •  •  Since  1922 
the  average  net  rate  for  domestic  lighting 
has  been  2Vi  cents  per  kilowatt-hour;  for 
heating  and  cooking,  0.9  cent.  •  •  •  By 
1S38  the  average  annual  consumption  of  elec- 
tricity per  domestic  customer  had  reached 
the  extraordinarUy  high  figure  of  4.838  kllo- 
watt-hoiu^.  Sixty  percent  of  Winnipeg  homes 
are  equipped  with  electric  ranges,  and  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  have  electric  water 
heaters.  Winnipeg  Hydro's  domestic  net  rate 
for  electricity  in  1938  was  only  0.825  cent  per 
kilowatt-hour.  The  average  net  rate  for  aU 
purposes  was  0.637  cent. 

"At  these  low  rates  net  profit  from  the  plant 
runs  about  $340,000  annually.  This  fine  rec- 
ord has  been  made  despite  continued  compe- 
tition by  a  private  company  that  formerly 
had  a  monopoly  in  Winnipeg  and  used  to 
charge  20  cents  per  kilowatt-hour." — ^From 
Winnipeg  data  books  and  a  report  of  a  royal 
commission  that  investigated  Winnipeg 
Hydro. 

Lamar,  Colo.:  "While  the  city  has  a  taxable 
valuation  of  only  slighUy  over  $2,000,000,  the 
value  of  the  two  utilities  (water  and  light 
plants)  is  easily  $2,500,000.  Our  plant,  suc- 
cessfully operated  for  more  than  20  years,  now 
serves  not  only  Lamar  but  towns  of  Holly, 
Granada.  Hartman.  Bristol,  WUey,  and  Mc- 
Clave.  •  *  •  There  is  no  question  In  the 
minds  of  Lamar  citizens  but  that  municipally 
owned  utUitles  are  profitable.  Rates  are  lower 
and  the  city  Itself  gets  more  and  better 
light." — R.  L.  Christy,  mayor,  December  22, 
1939. 

PAID  OFF  ALL  DEBT 

Dalton,  Ga.:  "We  have  paid  off  all  the  In- 
debtedness on  our  system  and  have  this  year 
turned  into  the  city  some  $60,000,  which  is 
about  80  percent  of  the  money  raised  from 
taxes.  Our  tax  rate  is  therefore  $1.25  per 
$100,  which  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  State. 
We  buy  power  at  approximately  9  mills  and 
sell  it  at  rates  equal  or  close  to  T.  V.  A.  stand- 
ard."— Clark  W.  Jones,  superintendent,  De- 
cember 28,  1939. 

Newman.  Ga.:  "The  power  company  has 
made  us  fabulous  offers  to  buy  the  plant, 
which  cost  around  $100,000,  but  their  offers 
have  always  been  rejected.  We  have  more 
than  1,200  consumers  and  are  making  over 
$40,000  per  year  now  out  of  the  plant's  oper- 
ations. This  year  we  turned  over  to  the  city 
council  more  than  $27,000  In  cash,  besides 
giving  the  city  all  its  street  lights  free  and 
donating  $100  per  month  to  the  city  hospital 
aud  $50  a  month  to  the  county  for  welfare 
work." — A.  A.  Passolt,  superintendent,  Decem- 
ber 28,  1939.     City  population.  6,386. 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho:  "A  fact  that  should 
not  be  overlooked  Is  that  a  vary  large  part 
of  the  revenue  Is  kept  here  to  pay  labor  and 
for  materials  for  all  of  the  city  departments, 
and  passes  through  the  local  channels  of 
trade,  while  In  the  case  of  the  large  private 
company  a  large  part  of  it  gees  away  and  does 
not  return.  •  •  •  Taxes  will  pay  about 
$60,CC0  to  the  current  city  budget,  while  the 
power  system  contributes  $165,000." — M.  P. 
Goudy,  superintendent,  December  20,  1939. 
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Huntlngburg.  Ind.,  population  3,440:  "Not 
one  cent  of  civil  city  taxes  for  8  consecutive 
years;  no  general  obligation  bonds;  no  reve- 
nue bonds:  no  indebtedness  of  any  kind  in 
its  civil  city  government,  and  a  tidy  cash 
balance  on  hand — that  is  the  record  of  Hunt- 
lngburg. There  is  no  secret  about  "how  it  Is 
done.'  The  answer :  This  town  owns  Its  elec- 
tric plant  and  waterworks,  and  while  provid- 
ing maximum  service  at  moderate  cost,  the 
city  makes  a  profit  siifflcient  to  defray  the 
cost  of  city  government." — From  Hoosier 
Municipalities  magazine. 

CtJT  RATES  ANT  TAXES 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa:  "Started  more  than  20 
years  ago  on  the  taxpayers'  credit,  the  munici- 
pal plant  has  reduced  rates  60  percent,  and 
materially  reduced  tax  rates  by  application  of 
surplus  earnings  to  general  funds  for  munici- 
pal purposes." — City  report,  1935. 

Corning.  Mass.:  "The  original  plant  was  set 
up  to  pay  for  itself  from  earnings  in  10  years. 
Indications  are  this  will  be  easily  done.  In 
addition  to  paying  for  many  additions,  in- 
cluding a  new  unit  installed  last  year" — 
Annual  report,  1939. 

Gunnison,  Colo.,  population  1,415:  "An  ad- 
ditional levy  of  5  mills  would  of  necessity 
have  to  be  levied  if  the  light  and  water  plant 
were  not  owned  by  the  town.  In  addition, 
the  plant  advanced  to  the  municipal  govern- 
ment $4,376  for  various  town  needs  and  im- 
provements. Municipal  building,  cost  $35,- 
501,  paid  for  out  of  electric  earnings." — 1938 
report,  F.  E.  Keenan,  city  manager. 

PLANT  PATS  DIVIDENDS 

Wlnnetka,  111.,  populalon  12,166:  "Despite 
rate  reductions,  the  village  has  completed  this 
year  a  $700,000  addition  to  the  water  and 
electric  plant.  We  now  have  one  of  the  finest 
municipal  plants  In  the  country,  financed  en- 
tirely from  earnings,  without  incurring 
bonded  indebtedness.  In  addition,  the  elec- 
tric utility  paid  a  regular  dividend  to  the 
general  fund  amounting  to  $101,665,  and 
also  a  special  dividend  of  $50,000  to  aid  in 
financing  the  grade-separation  project." — 
Annual  report,  March  31,  1939. 

QUARTER  CENTURY  OF  OPERATION 

Kansas  City,  Kahs.:  "A  quarter  century  ago 
when  electricity  was  still  a  luxury,  Kansas 
City  built  a  municipal  electric  plant.  This 
utility  has  grown  steadily  until  today  It  Is 
one  of  the  larger  municipal  systems  In  the 
United  States:  assets,  $11,503,191  In  1938, 
Bonded  debt,  $2,214,000,  Kansas  City  resi- 
dential rates  are,  in  general,  lowest  In  the 
State,"  (Twenty-fifth  anniversary  booklet 
1938.) 

Tacoma.  Wash.:  "The  year  1939  finds  the 
Tacoma  light  department  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, both  physically  and  financially.  The 
plant  investment  has  increased  to  $25,000,- 
000,  while  the  Indebtedness  has  been  de- 
creased to  $4,000,000,  The  load  has  steadily 
Increased  and  will  reach  420,000,000  kilowatt- 
hours  by  the  end  of  the  current  year.  •  •  • 
The  Tacoma  rate  schedules  have  for  years 
been  the  lowest  In  the  Nation  and  still  re- 
main the  object  that  all  public  power  systems 
strive  to  reach."  (Verne  Kent,  superintend- 
ent of  light  department.  In  1939  Information 
book  put  out  by  department  of  public  utili- 
ties.) 

ALWAYS    MAKES    MONET 

Elkhorn,  Wis.:  "Municipal  operation  here 
Is  an  old  story,  having  its  inception  in  1895. 
During  the  past  20  years  all  power  has  been 
purchased  wholesale  and  distributed  by  the 
municipality.  Rates  are  low,  service  Is  good, 
and  the  consumers  are  well  pleased.  The 
plant  has  no  debts  and  consistently  makes 
money,"  (Neal  B.  Thayer,  superintendent. 
In  letter  December  29,  1939.) 

Manitowoc,  Wis.:  "When  the  plant  was 
taken  over  In  1914  our  residential  lighting 
rate  was  12  cents  per  kilowatt-hour;  at  pres- 
ent It  Is  2>/2   cents.    We  have  paid  for  all 


plant  additions  and  Improvements  out  of 
earnings,  besides  repaying  the  city's  original 
equity,  and  paid  subsequent  amounts  into 
the  general  fund  for  tax  reduction.  There 
are  no  capital  liabilities."  (W.  C.  Staeffler, 
public  utilities  commission,  December  26. 
1939.) 

SAVINGS   AT   KNOXVILLE 

Knoxvllle,  Tenn.:  "Introduction  of  T.  V.  A. 
resale  rate  schedules  brought  Knoxvllle  resi- 
dential, commercial,  and  industrial  consum- 
ers an  over-all  annual  rate  reduction  of  about 
38  percent.  On  the  basis  of  consumption  for 
the  last  year  under  private  ownership,  the 
savings  totaled  $1,041,000,  •  •  •  Rapid 
growth  In  electric  sales  followed  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  new  rates."  (Prom  The  Cost 
of  Distributing  Power,  August  1939.) 

Burlington,  Vt.:  "Your  committee  believes 
that  the  electrlc-Ught  department  Is  the 
city's  most  valuable  asset.  Since  Its  origin 
the  plant  represents  a  total  gain  to  the  city 
of  $1,517,444.  •  •  •  Yet  Burlington  sup- 
ports competing  power  companies.  •  •  • 
Negotiations  are  again  under  way  for  pur- 
chase of  the  distributing  system  of  our  com- 
petitor." (From  A  Few  Facts,  light  depart- 
ment booklet,  1939.) 


There  Is  Not  Room  for  Both  the  Rail- 
roads and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Project 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  February  19.  1941 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  is  not  distant  when  Congress  will  be 
asked  to  consider  a  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  project. 

Already  the  President  has  allocated 
$1,000,000  from  national-defense  funds 
for  preliminary  surveys  now  under  way. 

Daily  the  picture  becomes  more  pro- 
nounced as  frantic  efforts  continue  to 
label  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  as 
an  arm  of  our  national  defense. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  should 
keep  in  mind  in  considering  this  resolu- 
tion its  effect  upon  the  jobs  of  railroad 
men  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  chart  contains  interest- 
ing information  relative  to  the  number 
of  railway  employees  affected  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  project  in  each  State, 
including  the  District  of  Columbia: 
Number  of  employees  receiving  pay  during 

month  of  July  1940.  railways  of  class  I  in 

the  United  States 


Number  of 
employees 


1 
2 
3 
4 

6 
J 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


Alabama 

Arizona ....... 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia. 

Delaware...... 

Florida ~. 

OeorKia 

Idaho 


Number  of  employees  receiving  pay  during 
month  of  July  1940.  raUways  of  class  I  in 
the  United  State*— Continued 


15,063 

6,130 

12,038 

51,992 

14.912 

ia*87 

2,312 

3.997 

12.801 

21.475 

M03 


Na 


12 
13 
14 

IS  I 
16 

'" 
18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

if) 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

3,S 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

4.'> 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 


State 


Illinois 

In<liana 

Iowa .... 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana 

Maine   

Marvland . 

M  a.ssarhusetts 

Michi{;an .... 

Minnesota 

M  L«siii«i^1pi 

Missouri ... 

Montana ............ 

Nebraska 

Nevatla 

New  namsphire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carrlina.. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon ... 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virpinia 

Washington 

West  Virpinia „.. 

Wisconsin  ^. 

Wyominjt 

Foreign  (Canada,  etc.). 


Number  ol 
employees 


51 


Total. 


^  5v4 
34  571 
27.005 
r.9M 
38^141 
12.382 

S.MO 
18.  SM 

tt,tn 

SI.  001 

H713 

8.090 

S4039 

10. 800 

14. 462 

4.0QH 

2.770 

38,000 

«L071 

88,948 

14.29K 

^808 

7\438 

9.570 

10.03) 

118, 7U 

1.MB 

7.090 

4.230 

21.755 

44.000 

8.127 

3.80;t 

31,  .352 

17.198 

21.S54 

17.392 

7.306 

3.411 


1. 14^  515 


NOTF.— Number  of  employees  receiving  ray  inchid* 
all  employees  on  the  pay  roll  for  the  mnntn.  including 
those  who  worked  only  a  part  of  the  month 

You  will  note  there  are  1.146.515  rail- 
road employees  as  of  July  1,  1940,  and 
with  the  upward  trend  in  business  inci- 
dent to  the  national-defense  program 
it  is  logical  to  assume  this  number  has 
increased.  Railway  labor  as  a  whole  is 
opposed  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  proj- 
ect and  this  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
forceful  denunciation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence folly  by  the  Railway  Labor  Exec- 
utive Association  in  a  letter  released  on 
January  28,  1941. 

The  Railway  Labor  Executive  Associa- 
tion represents  the  21  railway  brother- 
hoods in  the  United  States.  Secretary 
Luhrsen,  of  the  Railway  Labor  Executives' 
Association,  ably  sums  up  the  real  situ- 
ation in  the  declaration  that— 

There  is  not  room  lor  the  additional  St. 
Lawrence  seaviray  project  and  also  the  rail- 
roads which  win  be  adversely  affected. 

The  letter  of  January  28,  1941,  follows: 

Railway  Labor  Executives' 

Association, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  28,  1941. 
Hon.  JABOES  E.  Van  Zandt, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Congressman:  This  U  to  advise 
that  the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Associa- 
tion. Jointly  with  many  other  interests,  are 
definitely  opposed  to  the  St,  Lawrence  water- 
way project  both  with  respect  to  transporta- 
tion and  power. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  any  good  reasons  as 
to  the  necessity  of  this  seaway  project  since 
It  cannot  possibly  aid  this  Nation  either  in 
peace  or  in  war,  but  to  the  contrary  will  Im- 
pose unnecessary  financial  burdens  on  the 
taxpayers.  All  our  resoxirces  and  energy 
should  be  directed  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
national  preparedness  program  and  not  di- 
verted to  any  projects  for  which  there  is  no 
Immediate  need. 
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Such  a  project  a«  Is  contemplated  will  ben- 
efit only  a  very  small  part  of  the  population 
01  our  country,  and  90  percent  or  more  of  Its 
cc«t«  will  fall  on  citizens  who  wUl  be  harmed 
rather  than  benefited  by  iU  construction  and 

"^tlmated  costs  concerning  projects  of  this 
kind  are  always  much  below  the  final  actual 
costs,  and  we  need  but  to  refer  to  our  experi- 
ence with  the  Panama  Canal. 

Our  Nation  needs  planes,  ships,  guns,  and 
ammunition  and  other  materials  for  defense 
right  now  more  than  the  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way project  as  contemplated,  since  even  11  it 
is  promoted  it  cannot  possibly  be  placed  in 
successful  operation  before  8  or  10  years  have 
elapsed.  There  is  available  now  aU  the  power 
to  meet  every  demand,  and  with  respect  to 
transportation  facilities  everybody  acknowl- 
edges that  we  have  a  surplus. 

The  creation  of  another  large  competitive 
project  when  there  is  no  public  demand,  con- 
venience, nor  necessity  requiring  the  creation 
01  such  a  new  field  wUl  of  necessity  be  harm- 
lul  and  exceedingly  detrimental  upon  the 
already  existing  facilities.  The  more  study 
one  gives  to  the  contemplated  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  project  the  more  realistic  and  logi- 
cal conclusion  foUows  that  It  is  a  wasteful 
xmdertaking  and  partlctilarly  obnoxious  when 
the  subject  matter  of  financing  it  Is  consid- 
ered. The  tax  burden  falls  more  heavily  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States  than  upon 
the  other  coimtry  receiving  the  larger  ben- 
efits. ,    , 

The  railroads  of  this  Nation,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  movement  of  heavy  com- 
modities, are  ol  the  greatest  importance  to 
national  defense  and  although  we  already 
have  approximately  one-third  ol  the  railroad 
Industry  in  receivership  and  triisteeshlp,  this 
waterway  project  will  be  another  means  of 
forcing  additional  railroads  into  the  same 
category  and  be  the  means  of  wholesale  re- 
ductions in  the  railroad  forces  and  adding  to 
unemployment. 

As  between  the  two  means  of  transporta- 
tion—raU  and  water,  specifically  with  respect 
to  the    St.   Lawrence   waterway— we    cannot 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  railroads  are  ex- 
pected  to  and  do  operate  365  days  of  the 
year,   34  hours  a  day.     The  public  expects 
this  because  they  have  been  educated  and 
expect  the  continuance  of  this  convenience. 
Contrast  this  with  the  Oreat  Lakes  and  St. 
Lawrence  River  project  which  as  a  minimum 
win  not  be  able  to  operate  during  the  winter 
period  approximately  4  to  5  months  each  year. 
There  is  not  room  lor  the  additional  St. 
Lawrence  Waterway  project  and  also  the  rail- 
roads, which  will  be  adversely  affected,  and 
yet  to  encourage  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway 
project  will  ultimately  put  the  rails  out  ol 
commission.     The  lallacy  mtist  be   obvious 
when  a  6-  or  7-mon*h  per  year  transporta- 
tion laclllty  is  created  as  contrasted  with  a 
service  operating  every  day  ol  the  year. 

Considering  this  contemplated  project  from 
a  point  of  national  defense,  we  add  another 
excessive  biirden  since  once  this  project  has 
been  projected  the  vulnerability  against  de- 
struction must  be  protected  similar  to  that  ol 
the  Panama  Canal.  Who  is  going  to  carry 
the  majority  ol  this  burden?  Who  will  de- 
temilne  whether  the  good  old  United  States 
ol  America  or  some  other  nation  will  have 
the  controlling  voice  as  to  how  the  protec- 
tion will  be  afforded?  Our  definite  and  ab- 
solute control  must  ol  necessity  be  confined 
to  the  eminent  domain  over  which  we  have 
positive  Jurisdiction. 

The  entire  project  invites  so  many  diffi- 
culties which  will  subsequently  ensue  re- 
gardless ol  how  carelvilly  a  treaty  may  be 
drawn.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  Justifica- 
tion lor  hurried  action,  setting  aside  sane 
and  deliberate  Judgment  during  a  period 
of  emergency,  especially  when  no  good  what- 
ever in  the  way  ol  benefits  can  flow  to  the 
emergency  until  8  or  10  years  alter  the 
emergency  has  passed. 

The  railroads  and  the  thousands  ol  In- 
dustries  who    have    established    themselves 
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alter  many  years  of  hard  work  and  diligence 
will  be  deprived  ol  their  security  by  reason 
ol  the  lar-frought  changes  which  wUl  pre- 
sent themselves  by  the  creation  of  this  water- 
way project.  The  net  results  which  may  well 
be  anticipated  are  the  sacrifice  of  the  general 
welfare  to  the  people  of  this  Nation  and  no 
possible  good  reason  can  be  advanced  in 
support  of  this  project  as  being  immediately 
necessary. 

The  emergency  argument  defeats  itself  by 
reason  of  the  time  necessary  to  complete  the 
project.  In  any  event,  we  hope  for  its  de- 
feat at  least  untU  such  time  as  mattire  and 
Bovmd  deliberation  and  discrimination  for 
decision  can  be  made,  and  then  let  firmness 
and  self-control  govern  that  decision. 
Yours  very  truly, 

J.   G.  LUHBSEN, 

Executive  secretary. 


Mr.  Carlisle's  Poems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  February  18.  1941 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  submit  two  poems  written  by 
Horace  C.  Carlisle,  who  is  ingenious  in 
putting  addresses  delivered  in  prose  into 
rhyme.  His  poem.  Our  President's  Birth- 
day Comments,  was  submitted  to  the 
White  House  and  the  acknowledgment 
by  the  President's  private  secretary,  Miss 
M.  A.  LeHand,  is  submitted  with   the 

poem: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  February  14,  1941. 
Horace  C.  Carlisle,  Esq., 
7  Second  Street  NE., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Carlesle:  Many  thanks,  on 
behalf  of  the  President  for  your  friend- 
liness in  sending  him  a  Copy  of  your  poem. 
YoMi  kind  thought  of  him  la  sincerely 
appreciated. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

M.  A.  IfitRhim, 
Private  Secretary. 

OTJH    PREsroENT'S    BDITHDAT    COMMENTS 

(January  30,  1941) 

From  the  bottom  of  my  heart 

I  thank  every  one  of  you 
Who  has  played  his  chosen  part 

To  make  this,  my  dream,  come  true — 
Every  woman,  man.  and  child. 

Who  has  labored  to  this  end. 
Has.  while  heaven  on  you  smiled. 

Proved  yotirself  to  be  my  friend. 

Let  me  at  the  outset  give 

My  thanks  In  behalf  ol  those 
Many  victims,  too,  that  live 

Handicapped  by  lilelong  woes— 
Though  some  may  be  worse  than  this, 

Ol  life's  ailments,  great  and  small, 
Infantile  paralysis 

Has  hurt  thousands  worst  of  all. 
Man's  himianity  to  man 

Makes  my  grateful  heart  rejoice — 
In  this  act  of  yours  I  can 

Hear  America's  strong  voice, 
ReafBrming  at  this  hour 

Her  humanity  anew. 
And  her  faith  in  Him  whose  power 

And  love  makes  its  dreams  come  true. 


This  is  my  eighth  birthday  spent 

In  the  White  House,  as  you  know- 
Rapidly  they  came  and  went — 

These  eight  birthdays  in  a  row— 
And  each  of  these  you  have  made 

An  occasion  that  now  stands 
Out  as  charity's  "first  aid" 

From  the  Nation's  mercy  hands. 

As  you  can  well  understand. 

Truthfully,  I  cannot  say 
That  this  is  for  me  a  grand 

And  completely  glad  birthday^ 
There  are  for  us  in  this  world 

No  completely  happy  days, 
•Neath  the  Stars  and  Stripes  unftirlcd, 

When  war  speaks  and  man  obeys. 

Happier  are  birthdays  here 

Than  they  otherwise  would  be 
If  wars  In  this  hemisphere 

Shocked  the  Homeland  of  the  Free — 
On  contentment,  not  on  strife, 

Yea,  on  peace,  and  not  on  wars, 
Our  philosophy  of  life 

Rests,  beneath  the  Stripes  and  Stars. 

It's  because  the  lights  of  peace 

On  our  greater  cities  blaze. 
And  because  they  do  not  cease 

To   shed   their   resplendent   vaja 
On  our  every  country  town. 

Wherein  laughter  takes  delight. 
That  we  safely  may  lie  down 

On  our  slumber-beds  tonight. 

For  free  people's  awful  plight. 

Elsewhere  in  the  troubled  world. 
We  feel  deep  concern  tonight, 

•Neath  Old  Glory's  folds  unfurled — 
May  they  triumph  over  strife 

And  return.  In  days  to  come. 
To  their  normal  ways  of  life. 

Singing  truly  "Home,  Sweet  Home." 

We  believe,  yes.  in  the  right        , 

Of  the  helpless  and  the  weak  -^ 
To  enjoy,  with  all  their  might,  : 

All  the  pleasures  that  we  seek — 
And  the  crippled,  everywhere. 

We  believe  should  play  their  parts 
In  life.  Just  as  free  from  care 

As  those  with  the  lightest  hearts. 

We  instinctively  all  know 

That,  with  equal  rights  to  all — 
Matters  not  how  high  some  go — 

There  should  be  no  great  and  small. 
In  this  day  of  Jest  and  Jazz, 

May  the  Master's  dream  come  true — 
"Do  ye  unto  others  as 

Ye'd  have  them  do  unto  you." 

Satisfaction's  Joy  I've  found 

On  this  new  birthday  of  mine. 
For  we  have  been  gaining  ground. 

Greatly,  all  along  the  line — 
I  am  very  proud  of  this. 

And  I  hope  some  day  to  see 
Infantile  paralysis 

Banished,  as  it  ought  to  be. 

In  a  broad  and  widening  sense. 

This  fight  really  is  a  part 
Of  the  national  defense. 

Puzzling  every  thinking  heart 
That  has  patriotic  fire 

Burning  in  its  troubled  breast, 
That's  impelled  by  one  desire. 

Just  to  be  and  do  its  best. 

Diligently  have  I  tried 

To  remember,  all  my  life. 
That  this  problem.  Nation-wide, 

Too  long  has  been  running  rife — 
Of  all  things  that  I  endure. 

Few  distress  me  more  than  this. 
Than  the  fear  that  well  not  cure 

Infantile  paralysis. 

We  have  been  brought  face  to  lace 

With  the  underlying  one 
Great  necessity  to  place. 

In  this  war  that  we've  begun. 
All  the  wisdom,  all  the  skiU, 

That  the  Nation  can  command. 
Hoping  bravely  that  this  will 

Banish  this  scourge  from  our  land. 
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This  year-ln,  year-out  campaign. 

Culminating,  as  it  does, 
Seems  perceptibly  to  gain. 

As  more  tenderly  it  stirs 
This  great  Nation's  giving  heart, 

Onward  urged  by  providence 
To,  in  this  way,  do  its  part 

Toward  the  national  defense. 

We  Americans  delight. 

In  proportion  to  our  worth, 
Honestly  to  do  the  right. 

While  sojourning  on  the  earth — 
Tho  disturbed  by  clouds  of  war. 

Thru  whose  fumes  we  blindly  grope. 
Charity  to  us  means  far 

More  than  either  faith  or  hope. 

We  Americans  contend 

That  a  rich  man's  mlsered  wealth 
Can't  mean  to  him.  In  the  end. 

As  much  as  a  poor  man's  health — 
Sacrifices  bring  delight 

To  the  great  and  to  the  small — 
God  enlarged  the  widow's  mite 

When  she  humbly  gave  her  all. 

Now  abideth  faith  and  hope. 

These  two,  surely,  and  one  more- 
Charity  extends  life's  scope 

Far  beyond  its  earthly  shore — 
Tea,  beyond  the  reach  of  wars 

That  in  blood  may  soak  the  sod — 
To  the  regions  of  the  stars, 

In  the  faraway  of  God. 

—Horace  C.  Carlisle. 

Mr.  Carlisle's  poem.  Reflections  on  the 
Third-term  Inaugural,  is  written  in  a 
meter  that  makes  it  adaptable  to  the  tune 
of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner: 

REFLECTIONS     ON     THE     THIRD-TERM     INAUGURAL 

'iTio  one-hundred   and   fifty-two  years  have 
ensued 
Since  the  Nation  observed  the  first  inaugu- 
ration: 

On  each  national  day  have  the  people  re- 
newed 
To  the  United  States  their  sense  of  dedi- 
cation. 

Back  In  Washington's  day,  the  great  task  that 
then  lay 

On  the  people 'impelled  them  to  trust  and 
obey, 

Since  'twas  theirs  to  create  and  to  weld  Into 
one 

A  new   nation,   they  prayed,  "Not  my   will; 
Thine  be  done." 

Back  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  most  mem'rable 

day. 
The  great  goal  of  the  Union  was  self-pres- 
ervation; 
The  great  task  of  the  people  was  finding  a  way 
To  prevent  grave  disputes  from  disrupting 

the  Nation; 
While  in  this  day  the  task  of  the  people  that 

bask 
In   American    freedom,    that   despots   would 

mask. 
Is  to  outlaw  disruption,  without,  tUl  they've 

won. 
As  they  pray,  from  their  hearts,  "Not  my  will; 

Thine  be  dene." 

It  has  come  time  to  pause  for  a  moment,  take 

stock, 
And    recall   what   our   place    was,   and   to 

rediscover 
What  It  is,  and  may  be,  though  we  quake 

from  the  shock 
That  may  be  ours  before  this  world  peril  Is 

over. 
Nations'  lives,  it  appears,  aren't  determined 

by  years. 
But  by  that  living  spirit  that  In  them  in- 
heres; 
In  three  score  years  and  ten,  though  a  man's 

race  is  run. 
Nations  live  on  who  pray.  "Not  my  wiU;  Thine 

be  done." 


There  are  men  who  believe  that  we  cannot 
abide 
As  a  government,  for  our  democracy's  wan- 
ing— 

As  Its  freedom  goes  out,  with  the  ebb  of  the 
tide. 
Its  own  mystical  late  puts  an  end  to  its 
reigning — 

But  what  t3rranny  craves  Is  to  make  freemen 
slaves, 

To  be  tossed  by  the  future  on  time's  surging 
waves — 

But  we've  sworn  to  continue,  as  we  have  be- 
gun. 

To  expectantly  pray,  "Not  my  will.  Thine  be 
done." 

We  were,  eight  years  ago.  In  the  midst  of  a 

shock. 
But  decisively,  quickly,  and  boldly  we  act- 
ed— 
Yes;  we  closed  up  the  banks  until  we  could 

take  stock. 
And    soon    business,    restored,    was    again 

transacted. 
When  we,  these  later  years,  turned  our  backs 

to  our  fears. 
They  became   rich   and  fruitful,   abounding 

with  cheers — 
Yea,  the  Peace  passing  all  understanding  Is 

won 
When  a  great  nation   prays,   "Not  my  will. 

Thine  be  done." 

Our  coordinate  branches  of  free  government 
All  continue  to  work  through  our  Constitu- 
tion, 
And  the  fiends  of  despair,  with  their  evil  in- 
tent. 
See  their  prophecies  fail  to  foment  revolu- 
tion. 
Our  democracy,  tho.  is  not  dying,  we  know — 
We  have  seen  it  revive,  and  continue  to  grow — 
With  a  powerful  purpose,  it's  builded  upon 
Faith  in  Him  who  once  prayed,  "Not  My  will. 
Thine  be  done." 

True  democracy  stands  as  the  one  govern- 
ment 
That  alone  can  control  men  whose  wills 
are  enlightened; 

And  it  governs  aright,  by  the  people^s  con- 
sent. 
And  thru  Justice  the  hopes  of  the  people 
are  heightened. 

Wlieresoever  we  go,  we  cannot  help  but  know 

That  democracy's  spreading— yes,  we  see  it 
grow — 

True    democracy's   soldier   will    shoulder    no 
gun 

Till  he  first  prays  the  prayer,  "Not  my  will, 
Thine  be  done." 

Like  a  person,  a  nation  has  body  and  mind. 
And  its  body  must  be  clothed  and  housed, 
fed  and  rested; 

And    its   mind,    well    informed,    must   keep 
therein  enshrined 
Those  in  whose  welfare  It  should  be  In- 
terested, 

That  the  nation's  strength  may  measure  up, 
every  way, 

To    the    needs    and    demands   ol    this    dan- 
gerous day; 

But  the  nation  that  prospers  and  thrives  Is 
the  one 

That  effectively  prays,  "Not  my  will.  Thine 
be  done." 

Like  a  person,  a  nation  has  something  that's 
more 
Than   the  sum  of  the  parts  of  Its  com- 
position— 

Something    deeper,    more    permanent,    that 
comes  before 
All   material   things  and, all  earthly  am- 
bition. 

Tho  In  this  goodly  land  we  have  not  the 
command 

Ol  the  words  to  define  and  make  men  un- 
derstand. 


It's  the  spirit  of  lalth  In  the  Great  Spirit's 

Son 
That  impels  us  to  pray,  "Not  my  will,  Thine 

be  done." 

Yes.  the  spirit's  as  old  as  the  centuries  aw. 

An  invisible  part  of  the  God  of  creation. 

That  inhered  in  the  pilgrims  that  came  from 

afar. 
And    implanted    their   character    In    otir 

young  Nation. 
Men  of  every  degree  came,  from  over  the 

sea. 
To  establish  themselves  In  this  land  ol  the 

free. 
Where  they  might  be  as  free,  as  the  light  of 

the  sun,  , 

To  serve  God,   and   to  pray,  "Not   my  will, 

Thine  be  done." 

Though  democracy,  in  human  history.  Is 
Not  a  mere  recent  phase.  It's  a  real  aspira- 
tion. 
Such   as   Almighty   God,   In  that  classic  of 
His. 
Has  recorded  there  for  every  new  genera- 
tion— 
It  is  God's  guarantee,  to  enforce  His  decree. 
That  all  men  in  His  image,  ol  right,  should 

be  free; 
But  no  man  can  be  free  until  he  has  begun. 
Like  his  Master,  to  pray,  "Not  my  will.  Thine 
be  done." 

Permeating  the  ancient  life  in  distant  lands. 
It  anew   lit   the   way   In   the  dim  Middle 
Ages- 
Yea,    democracy    In    Magna    Ctula's    heart 
stands. 
As  the  chief  beauty  spot  found   on   his- 
tory's pages. 
In  America,  though,  its  impact  has  been  so 
Irresistible  that,  like  the  sky's  bending  bow. 
Its  protection  has  made  all  Americans  one 
When  together  they  pray,  "Not  my  will.  Thine 
be  done." 

The  vitality  of  true  democracy  was 

Written  into  the  Mayflower  compact  most 
surely — 

In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  it  stars, 
And   in  our  Constitution   It's  written  se- 
curely. 

Its  great  principles  bless  the  Immortal  ad- 
dress. 

Made    by   Lincoln    at   Gettysburg— but   our 
success. 

As  a  Nation,  depends  on  democracy's  one 

Major  fact,  faith  to  pray,  "Not  my  will,  TlUnt 
be  done." 

Those  oppressed  pioneers  who  came  first  over 

here. 
And  the  millions  who  followed,  from  'crosa 

the  wide  waters. 
And  the  stock  that  sprang  from  them,  from 

year  unto  year. 
To  replenish  the  land,  with  their  sons  and 

their  daughters. 
With  one  purposed  Intent,  all  by  common 

consent 
Have  moved  constantly  forward,  with  naught 

to  prevent 
Them  from  winning  their  fights,  which  they 

happily  won. 
For  they  ceased  not  to  pray,  "Not  my  will. 

Thine  be  done." 

Our  unique  democratic  Republic  enjoys 
Fondest   hopes,   but   can't   tolerate   wrong 
forever — 

Poverty  undeserved,  like  wealth  111  got,  de- 
stroys 
That  contentment  and  peace  which  pro- 
motes Just  endeavor. 

Though  we  still,  as  we  know,  have  a  long  way 
to  go. 

We  must   build  more  securely,  11  we  hope 
to  grow — 

And   the   peace   passing   all   understanding's 
begun 

When  we  truthfully  pray.  "Not  my  wUl,  Thin* 
be  done." 
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"iut  it  is  not  enough,  Just  to  clothe,  house, 
and  feed,  ^. 

As  we   ought   to.  the  body  alone  of  the 

We  BhSd°''furnlsh   Its   mind's  inteUectual 

With  instruction  in  wisdom  and  wide  in- 
formation—  ^,,.* 

But.  when  body  and  mind  dare  leave  spirit 
behind.  ^    ^ 

There  is  nothing  in  which  sacred  honors 
enshrined— 

Without  spirit  there's  nothing  to  base  laltn 
upon — ' 

Without  faith  we  can't  pray.  "Not  my  will. 
Thine  be  done." 

In  our  daily  lives,  oft  in  unnoticed  ways. 
Speaks  the  spirit  to  us.  from  the  God  of 

creation — 
In  the  Capital,  when  It  to  us  speaks,  we  praise 
And  adore  the  great  God  of  our  own  great 

Nation — 
Yea,  It  speaks  as  Gods  waits,  while  processing 

the  fates 
Of  our  48  governing  sovereign  States; 
And  to  their  smaUer  xualts  it  speaks,  one  by 

one,  ^„ 

As  they   Join  In   the  prayer,  "Not  my  will. 

Thine  be  done." 

When  the  good  spirit  speaks  from  ine  Old 
Hemisphere. 
The  enslaved  and  the  free  both  may  trans- 
mit its  warnings — 

And.  If  we  faU  to  heed  when  its  stiU  voice 
we  hear. 
We   Invoke  on   oxirselves  heaven's   heart- 
rending scomlngs. 

When  the  good  spirit  speaks  to  a  nation,  and 
seeks 

Its  assistance  to  end  a  war  that  with  hate 
reeks. 

It  should  answer  Its  call,  but  should  not  shoot 
a  gun 

Till  It  prays  first  the  prayer.  "Not  my  will. 
Thine  be  done." 

When  our  first  President,  as  a  true  prophet. 

spake 

Our  great  destiny  at  his  first  inauguration. 
In  the  people,  he  claimed,  lay  the  power  to 

make 
A   great    nation,   and    pass   laws   for    Its 

preservation — 
This  great  fact  should  Inspire  us  today  to 

desire 
To  comply  with  demands  that  the  times  now 

require — 
We  have  battles,  our  own,  as  did  they,  to  be 

won. 
And  well  win  If  we  pray,  "Not  my  will.  Thine 

be  done." 

If  we  that  sacred  fire.  In  this  later  day.  lose. 
Or  if  we  let  it  be  by  our  doubts  and  fears 

stifled. 
Then  will  we  of  our   own  wills,  unwarily. 

choose 
To  reject  a  great  destiny,  with  which  we've 

trifled. 
Which  George  Washington  tried,  till  the  day 

when  he  died, 
Tto  safegxiard  with  a  permanence  that  would 

abide; 
Por  the  goverrunent  foimded   by   him   was 

begun. 
And  should  end.  with  the  prayer,  "Not  my 

will.  Thine  be  done." 

We  are  standing  today,  yes.  "believe  it  or 
not," 
In  the  face  of  great  perils — we  see  them 
approaching — 
We.  these  dangers,  domestic  and  foreign,  can't 
blot 
From  our  minds  when  we  know  they  on  us 
are  encroaching — 
Not  to  gratify  lust,  for  mere  gain,  but  we  must 


Quit  oiu^lves  like  brave  men,  for  In  God  Is 

oiiT  trust — 
And  these  war  cries  we'U  face— but  we've  no 

need  to  rvm,  _^, 

If  we  have  faith  to  pray.  "Not  my  will.  Thine 

be  done." 
Our  strong  purpose  Is  one  that  the  nations 
respect — 
It's  supported  and  backed  by  a  determina- 
tion. . 
With  our  last  drop  of  blood,  to  preserve  and 
protect 
Our  democracy  from  unprovoked  devasta- 
tion— 
For  this  we  mxister  now,  as  to  Justice  we  bow, 
The  American  spirit,  to  help  stop  this  row 
By  the  aggressor,  overseas  nations  begun —  • 
O  may  God  hear  our  prayer,  "Not  my  will. 

Thine  be  done." 
No  we  do  not  retreat,  and  we  are  not  content 
•To  stand  still  while  there  burns  this  world 
conflagration 
That  is  coming  our  way,  which  we've  got  to 
prevent 
From  destroying  our  own  peaceful,  home- 
loving  Nation. 
As  Americans,  we,  in  this  Land  of  the  Free. 
Despise  war,  whatsoever  its  causes  may  be; 
But   we  cannot   sit   still   while   the   world's 

overrun 
By   mad  despots,   and   pray,   "Not   my   will. 

Thine  be  done." 
So.  we  pray  God  that  he,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, 
As  he  makes  obsolete  our  own  third-term 
tradition. 
In  this  act,  under  God,  may  divinely  be  dealt 
A  full  measure  of  faith  to  bow  In  meek 
submission 
To  the  Father  of  all,  both  the  great  and  the 

small. 
Unto  whom  he  must  look  for  the  strength  not 

to  fall— 
O  dear  God,  when  the  world's  with  war  fears 

overrun. 
Hear  our  President's  prayer.  "Not  my  will. 
Thine  be  done." 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 
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lean  Highway  from  Seattle  to  Vancouver, 
the  capital  of  British  Columbia,  and  then 
on  to  Juneau,  the  capital  of  Alaska,  thus 
providing  a  military  highway  as  well  as 
one  which  might  be  used  in  peacetime  as 
a  commercial  means  of  transportation 
and  tourist  attraction  for  our  Territory^ 

of  Alaska?  ^^      ...     .      ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editonal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Dally  News] 

BETTER   WAY   TO   HELP   BRITAIN 

There  are  many  possible  substitutes  for 
the  lend-lease  bill  by  which  we  could  provide 
planes,  ships,  and  guns  to  the  Allies  Just  as 
fast  as  we  could  under  this  measure— and 
with  much  less  danger  of  getting  Involved  In 
the  war.  And,  incidentally,  without  requiring 
Congress  to  abdicate  its  responsibilities. 

For  one,  there  is  the  suggestion  of  Senator 
Taft,  of  Ohio,  that  we  make  straight  dollar 
loans — starting  with  a  credit  of  one  billion 
to  Britain,  a  half  billion  to  Canada,  a  smaller 
sum  to  Greece,  saying  to  these  countries: 
"Here's  the  money;  come  make  your  own  con- 
tracts for  war  material." 

For  another,  there  is  the  proposal  of  Sena- 
tor Johnson  of  Colorado  that  we  let  these 
countries  have  the  weapons,  stipulating  that 
we  accept  in  full  payment  therefor  the  re- 
ports of  their  military  experts  on  how  the 
weapons  perform  in  actual  combat.  That 
would  make  repayment  easy,  and  leave  no 
borrower-debtor  hard  feelings  after  it  is  all 
over. 

But  we  stlU  think  the  best  idea  would  be  to 
have  no  loans  or  leases  of  dollars  or  muni- 
tions or  anything  else — but,  instead,  to  make 
an  outright  swap  with  Britain.  Let  us  offer 
to  buy  from  Britain  all  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere real  estate  she  is  willing  to  sell— In- 
cluding Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  the 
Islands  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  Guiana 
and  British  Honduras  on  the  mainland.  We 
could  afford  to  pay  a  good  price — indeed,  a 
very  steep  price.  If  she  would  part  with 
enough  real  estate,  we  could  pay  a  sum  ample 
to  wipe  out  Britain's  war  debt  and  still  leave 
plenty  of  billions  to  her  credit  In  American 
banks  to  pay  for  all  the  weapons  we  could 
produce  for  her. 

Sure,  there  would  be  some  adjustment  to 
make  regarding  British  subjects  In  posses- 
sions passing  under  American  sovereignty — 
but  such  problems  are  not  insoluble.  And 
when  the  war  was  over,  Britain  wouldn't  owe 
us  anything — and  we  would  have  these  de- 
fense outposts,  which  we  sorely  need  now. 
and  may  need  even  more  In  the  years  to  come. 


Wednesday,  February  19  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


EDITORLAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  DAILY 
NEWS 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Rbcord  an  editorial  from  the  columns  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News  entitled  "Bet- 
ter Way  to  Help  Britain."  In  this  edito- 
rial a  suggestion  is  made  to  the  effect  that 
we  bring  about  transfer  of  properties  of 
the  British  Empire  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea 
to  negotiate  for  a  corridor  across  British 
Columbia,  over  which  the  United  States 
could  continue  northward  the  Pan  Amer- 
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POEMS  BY  HORACE  C.  CARLISLE 


Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  poem  written  by 
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Horace  C.  Carlisle,  of;  thfe  State  of  Ala- 
bama: 

OMURCHILL'S  CHANGE  TOi  A  CHANGING  WORLD 

"Deeds,    not    words,"   is    England's   motto — 

Triumphs  are  the  fruits  of  acts — 
Words  are  but  the  paintet.  pictures 

Of  real  or  fictitious  facts— 
We,  against  the  two  dictators. 

Face  to  face,  have  stood  alone 
When  their  trumph  seemed  o'erwhelmlng, 

As  crowns  crumbled,  £^nd  were  gone; 

Tho  he  made  vast  preparation. 

Hitler  did  not  dare  attempt 
•nie  invasion  of  Old  England, 

Tho  our  land  was  not  exempt 
From  unceasing  German  bombings; 

But  their  planes,  oft  In  retreat. 
Shot  to  pieces  by  our  gunners. 

Fell  in  dastardly  defeat. 

Hitler's  "hit-and-run"  bombardments — 

Which  mankind  abominates — 
Has  aroused  the  indignation 

Of  the  whole  United  States: 
But,  since  he  can't  invade  England. 

As  he  did  lands,  less  In  size. 
He  keeps  up  his  "hit-run"  bombing. 

In  the  nighttime,  froiii  the  skies. 

All  the  British  Empire,  I  startled 
By  the  plight  that  England's  In, 

Prouder  of  the  mother  country, 
^ow,  than  they  have  ever  been. 

Keep  on  coming.  In  enlarging 
Numbers,  both  from  E|ear  and  far, 

All  determined  that  Old  England 
Shall  not  fall  in  Hitler's  war. 


months  of  winter, 
times  the  bombs 


All  through  these  dark 

Hitler  s  dropped  four 
That  we  could  drop — bu|t,  whenever. 

In  God's  providence.:  there  comes 
Our  time,  may  He  grant  us  power 

To  make  Hitler's  heaitless  hordes 
Of  mad  pirates  flee  for  safety. 

Straight  as  martins  to  their  gourds. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  famous 

Battle  won  at  Waterloo; 
And,  if  we  let  God  direict  us. 

He  will  make  our  drekm  come  true— 
For  the  same  united  spirit. 

So  noteworthy  in  oi^r  sires,     ■. 
Is  in  us.  and  we  will  conquer 

If  His  will  guides  ov:  desires. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  winter. 

With  its  hazards,  now  has  gone, 
And,  so  far,  no  epidemic 

Threatens  spring's  approaching  dawn, 
Which  stands  out,  a  glowing  credit 

To  old  England's  board  of  health. 
As  a  more  important  asset 

To  her  people  than  their  wealth. 

We  are  certain  to  be  able 

To  meet  every  changing  phase 
Of  this  truly  mortal  struggle. 

World-curse  in  these  laUer  days — 
We'll  out-wit  and  out^maneuver. 

Out-fight,  out-last,  ^nd  out-strive 
Hitler's  hordes,  with  all  the  malice 

That  their  folly  can  contrive. 

With  the  new  wartime  defenses. 

Prosecutions  of  all  sorts. 
Opportunities  for  looting. 

And  false  Judgments  in  the  courts. 
There  has  been  less  crime  this  winter. 

And  a  more  pronounced  decrease 
Of  convicts  in  England's  prisons 

Than  there  were  in  years  of  peace. 

We  have  broke  the  back  of  winter^ 

Daylight  ever  longer  grows— 
England's  Royal  Air  Force  gathers 

Strength,  as  day  postpones  its  close — 
Hitler's  air  attacks,  though  sharper. 

Thanks  to  God,  will  shorter  be. 
As  spring  merges  into  summer, 

Short'ning  night,  b^  God's  decree. 


In  repelling  the  invader. 

Our  first  victory  was  won— 
In  frustration  of  his  tortures 

'Gainst  tis  our  next  is  begun — 
And  his  "hit-and-run"  bombardments, 

In  the  days  that  are  to  come. 
Will  be  far  less  terrorizing 

To  our  people  here  at  home. 

That  cold-blooded,  mad  dictator, 

Mussolini,  with  his  black 
Heart,  decided  that,  by  stabbing 

France,  now  fallen,  in  the  back. 
On  the  cheap,  he'd  gain  an  empire. 

But  his  purpose  still-born  came. 
And  his  covetous  endeavor 

Brought  him  grief,  regret,  and  shame. 

Without  any  provocation, 

Mussolini,  deeply  stirred 
By  his  greedy  lust  for  power. 

Ignomlniously  erred 
When   he  brutally  Invaded 

Greece,  to  be  hurled  boldly  back 
By  the  Greeks'  heroic  Army. 

That  reversed  his  foul  attack. 

With  Dictator  Mussolini 

Writhing,  snorting,  under  lash. 
English  vict'rles  tore  his  powers. 

Down  in  Libya,  all  to  smash — 
These  might  have  been  called  by  Byron 

"Pagod  things  of  saber-sway 
With"  their  cold,  un-Chrlstian,  godless 

"Fronts  of  brass  and  feet  of  clay." 

Here  then  is  the  third  Important 

Event  on  which  we  may  dwell 
With  increasing  satisfaction. 

That  makes  hope  within  us  swell — 
Although  Mussolini's  armies 

Were,  they  thought,  prepared  to  meet 
Our  attack,  in  wild  confusion. 

They  surrendered  in  defeat. 

Though  another  most  decisive 

Vict'ry  proved  our  strength  and  skill, 
With  ten  thousand  prisners  captured. 

Mussolini's  losses  still 
Would  have  grown  if  he'd  retreated 

'Long  the  coastal  road,  for  then 
His  whole  force  could  have  been  taken 

And  held  pris'ners  by  our  men. 

Our  trained  leaders  grasped  their  golden 

Opportunity,  to  ask 
God  Almighty  for  the  power 

To  perform  aright  their  task — 
Ask  God,  and  it  shall  be  given. 

Seek,  says  He,  and  you  shall  find. 
Knock,  yes,  and  it  shall  be  opened. 

If  you  keep  God's  will  in  mind. 

We  have  had  some  real  successes. 

For  which  we  are  overjoyed — 
For  the  whole  Italian  Army 

Has  been  captured  or  destroyed. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  Libya- 

And  tho  tortured  Arabs,  who 
Have  for  30  long  years  suffered. 

See  their  dreams  now  coming  true. 

We  are  proud  of  our  skilled  leaders. 

And  their  brave  troops,  when  they  bring. 
Through  such  real,  distinguished  service. 

Honor  to  Great  Britain's  King — 
Yet  we  all  know  that  the  makers 

Of  our  implements  of  war, 
And  our  other  aids  and  helpers. 

Are  as  worthy  as  these  are. 

These  successes  have  permitted 

Us  to  speak  with  confidence 
Of  our  power  to  securely 

Wage  our  wars  of  self-defense 
•Gainst  Herr  Hitler's  "hit  run"  bombings, 

ISystematlcally  planned 
To  harass  the  peaceful  people 

Dwelling  in  our  troubled  land. 

From  across  the  wide  Atlantic, 
Since  world  freedom  Is  at  stake. 

Sympathy  and  aid  are  flowing 
This  way.  for  world-safety's  sake — 


Some  Americans,  distinguished 

For  humanitarian  zeal. 
Have  come  over  to  find  truly 

What  their  coming  would  reveal. 

What  new  evils  Hitler's  planning, 

God  in  Heaven  only  knows; 
But  we're  looking  to  encounter. 

In  the  future,  greater  woes —  _ 
Por  he's  making  preparations 

To  use  those  in  conquered  lands, 
If  they  live,  with  all  their  powers 

To  uphold  his  bloody  hands. 

This  war's  going  to  be  settled 

By  what  happens,  after  all. 
In  this  Island,  which  will  never. 

In  surrender,  kneel  or  fall — 
With  God's  help,  today  we're  stronger. 

Really,  than  we've  ever  been; 
And,  if  He  remains  our  helper. 

In  the  end,  were  sure  to  win. 

With  America's  assistance. 

That  already  has  begun 
By  supplying  us  with  weapons. 

As  she  prays  "Thy  will  be  done", 
England,  under  God,  will  triumph — 

Though  today  in  grief  we  sob — 
Give  to  us  the  tools  and  weapons. 

And  we'll  do  a  finished  Job. 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Timetable  of  Europe's  Wan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOPSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  February  19.  1941 


Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  chronological 
table  of  wars  in  Europe: 

TIME-TABLE    OE     EUKOPE'S    WAKS 

1801  The  old  German  Empire  breaks  up. 

and  all  territory  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  is  ceded  to  France. 

1802  French  aggressions  In  Holland,  Italy, 

and  Switzerland. 

1805  England     declares     war     on     Spain, 

Prance  fights  Austria. 

1806  Napoleon  enters  Berlin. 

1807  Napoleon  defeat    Russia. 

1808  Napoleon  invades  Spain. 

1810  Prance  anuexes  Holland.  Turks 
driven   out   of   Balkans. 

1812  War  starts  between  United  States 
and  England. 

1812        Napoleon    declares    war    on    Russia, 

1814  France  Invaded  from  all  sides.    Na- 

poleon to  Elba.  British  scire  and 
burn   Washington. 

1815  Napoleon    leaves    Elba,    Is    detested 

by  British  and  Germans  at  Water- 
loo, then  sent  to  St.  Helena  for 
life. 

1816  Holland  annexes  Belgium. 

1817  British  wars  in  India. 

1822  Greeks  and  Ttirks  at  war.    Clvtl  WM 

in  Spain. . 

1823  French  army  enters  Spain. 

1824  British  battle  for  Burma. 

1825  Russia  wars  on  Turkey. 
1828        Russia  Invades  Persia. 

1827  Turks  driven  from  Greece. 

1828  Russia  overruns  Rxunanla. 
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1830 

1831 

1832 
1838 

1839 
1846 

1848 

1849 
1850 

1854 

1856 
1861 

1864 
1866 

1868 

1870 
1871 


1874 

1876 
1877 

1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1884 
1885 
1887 

1894 
1895 
1898 
1899 
1900 

1904 
19X0 
1913 
1914-18 
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ioao-30 


1931 
1933-33 


1934 
1937 
1938-39 


1940 


2941-r 


England     and     Axistrla     Interven* 

against  Ru&sla. 
Revolution    In   Poland  and   France. 

Belgliim   revolta   from   Holland. 
Prussia     and     Aiistria    aid     Russia 

against  Poland. 
Egjpt  revolts  against  Turkey. 
French     bombard     Mexican     ports. 

Debt  collection,  old  style. 
Britain  wars  on   China. 
War    between    United    States    and 

Mexico. 
Schleawlg-Holsteln     fights     Danish 

annexation. 
Danish-Russian  war. 
Britain   blockades    Greece.     Prussia 

and  Austria  war. 
France    and    England    war    against 

Russia. 
British  war  on  China  and  Persia. 
CivU  War  in  United  States.    British 

blockade  runners  supply  South. 
Germans  defeat  Danes. 
War  l>etween  several  German  states. 

Austria  wars  on  Italy. 
Britain  Invades  Abyssinia.     Spanish 

revolution. 
Franco-German  War. 
Alsace-Lorraine    goes    to    Germany. 
Back  to  Prance  In  1918  and  back 
to  Germany  in  1940. 
Spanish  civil  war. 
Balkan  wars. 
Civil  war  in  Japan.    Russia  wars  on 

Turks. 
British  war  on  Zulus. 
Boers  and  British  battle. 
France  wars  on  Tunis. 
Britain   wars  on   Egypt. 
Japan  wars  on  Korea. 
Rxissia  wars  on  Afghanistan. 
Balkan  wars.    Italy  wars  on  Abys- 
sinia. 
Japan  wars  on  China. 
Belgium  seizes  Congo  State. 
Spanish -American  War. 
Britain  wars  on  Boers. 
Boxer  war  in  China,  United  States 

returns  Boxer  Indemnities. 
Russian-Japanese  War. 
Japan  takes  Korea. 
Balkan  wars. 

Russia.  France,  Britain,  Italy,  Ublted 
States.    Japan,    Rimiania,    Serbia. 
Belgium.    Greece.    Portgual.    and 
Montenegro.     12    nations,    battle 
Germany.    Austria-Himgary,  Tur- 
key, and  Bulgaria. 
The  United  States  of  America  par- 
ticipated in  the  World  War. 
A  breathing  spell  and  period  of  dis- 
armament conferences,  which  ob- 
viously disarmei  no  nation  except 
the  United  States.    European  and 
Asiatic  powers  destroy  League  of 
Nations  ideal. 
Japan  selces  Manchulrao. 
Europe    repudiates    all    World    War 
debts  to  United  States   ($12,000,- 
000.000) 
Italy  takes  Abyssinia. 
Japan  develops  an  incident  in  China. 
Germany  takes  Austria,   Csechoslo- 
vakla,     and     Poland.    Rxissia     in- 
vades  Poland.    France    and   Eng- 
land declare  war  on  Germany. 
Russia  takes  part  of  Finland.     Ger- 
many seizes  Denmark  and  defeats 
Norway,    Holland.    Belgium,     and 
Prance.    Italy   Joins   war   against 
England. 
Germany  and  England  at  war.    Rns- 
Eia.    Italy,    Rumania,   and    Japan, 
against  Germany  in  1914.  like  the 
figures  of  the  year,  have  reversed 
their  positions  and  are  with  her  In 
1941.    Bulgaria,     Turkey.     Greece, 
and  Ttigoslavia  Involved  in  con- 
flagration.   Starvation    general 
throughout  all  Europe. 


Veterans'  LefitlatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  PLAUCHE 

or  LoxnsiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  February  19.  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  DR.  JOSEPH  C.  MENHN- 
DEZ.  COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  VETERANS 
OP  FOREIGN   WARS 


Mr.  PLAUCHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  statement 
of  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Menendez,  commander 
in  chief.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  World  War  Veterans'  Legisla- 
tion, January  30,  1941: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mrs.  Rogers,  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislation,  this  opportunity  to  present  to  you 
such  portion  of  the  program  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  as  per- 
tains to  the  welfare  of  disabled  veterans,  and 
the  dependents  of  deceased  veterans,  is  in- 
deed much  appreciated. 

An  outline  of  the  current  objectives  of  the 
V.  F.  W.  has  already  been  inserted  Into  the 
record  by  our  national  legislative  representa- 
tive. Mr.  Millard  W.  Rice,  with  copies  dis- 
tributed to  all  of  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee for  their  convenience  in  referring 
thereto. 

Epitomized  under  the  slogan.  "One  Nation, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all," 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  objectives  of  the 
V.  F.  W.  are  classified  under  three  points, 
namely:  (1)  Protect  America;  (2)  protect  and 
promote  Americanism;  and  (3)  protect  and 
provide  for  America's  defenders. 

This  committee  is  particularly  concerned 
with  the  last  of  these  three  general  objectives, 
to  protect  and  provide  for  America's  defenders. 
Each  of  these  three  objectives  is  very  closely 
related  to  the  other  two.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  protection  for  America  could  be 
guaranteed  without  protecting  and  promot- 
ing Americanism,  and  without  protecting  and 
providing  for  America's  defenders. 

Adequate  provisions  for  America's  defend- 
ers— past,  present,  and  future — constitute 
such  Investments  In  patriotism  as  will  greatly 
help  to  promote  Americanism,  and,  in  the 
final  analysis,  to  protect  America. 

By  advocating  adeq\iate  protection  and  pro- 
visions for  America's  defenders,  and  their  de- 
pendents, we  feel  that  we  are  serving  the  best 
interests  of  our  comrades,  o\ir  respective  local 
communities,  and  our  country. 

Although  the  objectives  of  the  V.  F.  W.  can 
be  classified  uhder  these  three  simply  stated. 
Interdependent  points,  to  provide  protection 
and  promotion  for  America,  American  citi- 
zens, and  America's  defenders,  the  adoption 
and  application  of  all  of  the  specific  objec- 
tives grouped  under  each  of  these  three  prin- 
cipal points  would  directly  and  indirectly 
affect  all  of  the  Nation's  war.  campaign,  and 
expedition  veterans,  and  members  of  the  Reg- 
ular Establishment,  and  their  dependents, 
past  and  future,  in  every  community  and 
State,  and  would  also  greatly  affect  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  itself. 

The  unusually  comprehensive  progrfem  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars — embracing  so 
many  detailed  objectives — was  formulated  on 
the  basis  of  resolutions  adopted  at  its  last 
nationr'  encampment. 


Parenthetically,  may  1  say  that  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
is  not  merely  a  one-war  on  a  one-campaign 
outfit,  but  Includes  American  citizens  who 
have  been  front-line  fighters  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  the  Philippine  Insurrection, 
the  Boxer  Rebellion,  the  several  occupations 
and  expeditions  in  the  Moro  Islands,  Haiti, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  and  during  the  conflict 
in  the  Far  East,  etc..  as  well  as  those  who 
served  in  England  and  France  during  the 
World  War,  and  in  Russia  prior  to  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  The  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  therefore,  includes  mem- 
bers who  range  in  age  from  a  little  more  than 
20  to  more  than  90  years  of  age. 

Our  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  members 
constitute  a  typical  cross-section  of  patriotic 
American  citizens,  including  men  of  every 
political  and  religious  faith,  self-sustaining 
citizens  in  all  types  of  professional,  scientific, 
managerial,  administrative,  clerical,  skilled, 
unskilled,  and  agricultural  employment,  In- 
cluding men  of  every  racial  origin,  as  weU 
as  men  who  are  rich,  well-to-do.  poor,  and 
destitute.  Because  of  this  wide  background 
and  experience  on  the  part  of  Its  membership, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  long  been 
known  for  pursuing  a  broad,  liberal,  pro- 
gressive, and  militant,  but  nevertheless  well- 
coordinated  program  of  objectives  on  behalf 
of  our  country,  our  local  communities,  and 
our  comrades. 

Adequate  provisions  for  America's  defend- 
ers, and  their  dependents  should,  in  our 
opinion,  Include — 

(1)  Hospitalization  and  expert  medical 
treatment  for  those  disabled  veterans  in  need 
of  same; 

(2)  Liberal  compensation  for  those  vet- 
erans who  may  have  been  wounded,  gassed, 
or  disabled  by  reason  of  their  hazardous  em- 
ployment in  the  Nation's  armed  forces  dur- 
ing time  of  war  or  in  any  campaign,  occu- 
pation, or  expedition,  as  well  as  for  those 
who  have  become  disabled  by  reason  of  serv- 
ice in  time  of  peace; 

(3)  Government  instuance,  to  protect 
against  the  contingencies  of  permanent  total 
disability  or  death,  as  to  those  who  serve,  or 
who  have  served,  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States; 

(4)  Adequate  pension  benefits  for  the  de- 
pendents of  all  deceased  war  veterans,  and 
for  the  dependents  of  all  deceased  ex-service 
men  who  were  suffering  with  any  service- 
connected  disability; 

(5)  Suitable,  permanent,  gainful  employ- 
ment for  all  employable  veterans  by  means 
of  Intensive  vocational  training  and  Increased 
occupational  opportunities,  as  well  as  by  ef- 
fective employment  preferences  by  all  Federal, 
State,  county,  and  municipal  agencies;  and 

(6)  Adequate  pensions  for  those  war,  cam- 
paign, and  expedition  veterans  who,  by  reason 
of  permanent  disability,  have  become  occupa- 
tlonally  handicapped  or  unemployable. 

It  is  true  that  medical  treatment  is  now 
available  for  those  veterans  who  are  suffering 
with  service-connected  disabilities,  but  out- 
patient medical  treatment  has  not  yet  been 
made  available  at  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities  for  those  veterans  who  are  suffering 
with  non-service-connected  disabilities. 

Medical  treatment  in  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facilities  has  been  available  to  those 
war  veterans  who  tiave  been  in  need  thereof, 
and  splendid  service  has  been  rendered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  fxirnishlng 
such  hospitalization  to  war  veterans  in  need 
thereof.  Long  waiting  lists,  however,  and  the 
prospects  that,  during  the  next  several  years, 
gradually  Increasing  numbers  of  "selectees." 
win  be  discharged  with  service-Incurred  dle- 
abllitles,  for  which  they  will  need,  and  be 
entitled  to,  medical  treatment  in  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities,  cause  us  t<r  be  con- 
cerned that  tuch  contemplated  Increased  load 
in  peacetime  service-connected  cases,  will 
gradually  result  in  longer  and  longer  delays 
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in  according  needed  hospitalization  to  war 
veterans  in  need  of  treatment  for  their  non- 
service-connected  disabilities. 

We  urge,  therefore,  tl^at  no  time  should  be 
lost  In  arranging  for  the  construction  of  such 
additional  hospital  and  domiciliary  facilities 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  as  will  guar- 
antee that  no  war  veteran,  In  need  of  hos- 
pital treatment  for  pon-service-connected 
disabilities,  will.  In  thei  future,  be  compelled 
to  wait  for  weeks  and'  months  before  such 
treatment  can  be  accorded  to  him. 

Many  of  the  Ijeds  inj  Army  hospitals  pre- 
viously set  aside  for  Vetjerans'  Administration 
patients  have  been  recl?iimed  by  the  War  De- 
partment. Very  probably  the  time  will  socn 
arrive  when  no  additional  admissions  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  batlents  will  be  per- 
mitted into  Army  and  Navy  hospitals. 

I  think  that  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  by 
the  end  of  next  year  from  10.000  to  15,000  of 
the  beds  in  Veterans'  Administration  facili- 
ties will  be  occupied  by  recently  discharged 
selectees  and  other  ex-service  men  needing 
treatment  for  their  service-Incurred  disabili- 
ties By  the  end  of  1943  their  number  is 
likely  to  be  increased  by  another  5,000  to 
10,000,  by  the  end  of  1944  by  still  another 
5,000  to  10.000,  and  by  the  end  of  1945  by 
again  as  many  more,  to  that  by  that  time 
25,000  to  50.000  beds  woUld  be  needed  in  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities  for  the  treat- 
ment of  service-incurred  disabilities  of  re- 
cently discharged  selejctees  and  other  ex- 
service  men,  obviously  entitled  to  preference 
of  treatment  as  compared  with  war  veterans 
suffering  with  non-service-connected  disabil- 
ities. 

We  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  fair  to 
permit  the  situation  t<t)  so  develop  as  Inevi- 
tably to  result  m  the  IDss  of  the  privilege  c.t 
hospitalization  for  scores  of  thousands  of  war 
veterans  who  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
thereto  In  Veterans'  Administration  facilities. 
Inasmuch  as  it  takes  from  1  year  to  2  years 
to  arrange  for,  and  to  j:omplete.  construction 
of  additional  Veterans' [Administration  facili- 
ties, it  would  seem  that,  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense,  as  wejll  as  in  the  Interests  of 
proper  provisions  for  America's  veteran  dis- 
abled, steps  should  im|medlately  be  taken  to 
secure  authorization  and  appropriations  for 
a  vast  expansion  of  existing  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facilities,  and  the  construction  of 
such  additional  facilities,  In  accordance  with 
veteran  population  needs,  as  more  accurately 
determined  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  Federal  Board!  of  Hospitalization. 

Although  great  projgress  has  been  made 
during  the  last  severftl  years  by  the  enact- 
ment of  additional  la|Ws  and  by  their  more 
liberal  administration,  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate and  equitable  compensation  and  pen- 
sion benefits  for  those!  veterans  who  are  suf- 
fering with  service-incurred  disabilities,  there 
are  still  several  inequalities,  inequities,  and 
deficiencies  which  ought  to  be  corrected. 

Liberalized  service  connections  ought  to 
be  granted,  particularly  as  to  those  veterans 
who  have  had  ccmbat-area  service  under  such 
arduous  conditions  a^  might  probably  have 
caused  the  inception  of  their  present  aU- 
ments,  and  where,  because  of  circumstances 
b  /ond  their  control,  it  is  much  more  difficult 
than  for  the  home-service  veteran  to  secure 
detailed,  factual,  substantiating  evidence 
technically  to  prove  the  service  connection 
of  their  disabilities. 

Full  compensation  ought  to  be  restored  to 
those  veterans  suffering  with  so-called  pre- 
sumptive disabilities,  who.  since  the  in- 
famous Economy  Act  of  March  20,  1933,  have 
been  receiving  only  75  percent  of  the  amounts 
payable  to  veterans  suffering  with  similar 
disabilities  rated  as  directly  due  to  mUltary 
86rvlc6. 

A  minimum  rating  of  10  percent  and  a 
minimum  statutory  award  of  $10  per  month 
ought  to  be  extended  as  to  all  wounds  and 
other  combat  disabilities. 


The  greater  handicap  of  increasing  old  age 
ought  to  be  taken  Into  consideration  In  de- 
termining the  degree  of  disability  by  which 
any  veteran  Is  handicapped.  The  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  proposal  by  which  In  part  to  do 
this  Is  to  Increase  the  basic  rating  of  any  dis- 
ability by  10  percent  thereof  for  each  addi- 
tional 5  years  of  age  after  the  fortieth  birth- 
day of  veterans  now  receiving  compensation 
or  pension  by  reason  of  service-connected  dis- 
abilities, providing  that  any  augmented  rating 
should  not  exceed  100  percent. 

Disability  resulting  in  unemployablUty 
ought  to  be  regarded  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration as  permanent  and  total  dis- 
ability for  all  pension  and  compensation 
purposes. 

Service  connections  and  pajments  of  com- 
pensation or  pension  for  disabilities  ought 
to  be  barred  only  where  they  have  been 
caused  by  the  veteran's  own  felonious  mis- 
conduct, and  not  otherwise. 

All  limiting  dates  before  which  veterans 
and  their  dependents  must  apply  for  cer- 
tain benefits  to  which  they  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  should  be  eliminated  from  all 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

All  erroneous  Veterans'  Administration  ad- 
judications ought  to  be  made  correctable  ret- 
roactively. 

Veterans'  Administration  decisions  ought 
to  be  appealable  within  2  years  after  denial. 
Instead  of  only  1. 

Government  Insurance  policies  eught  to  be 
made  incontestable  after  being  in  effect  for 
2  years,  and  all  premiums  paid  on  policies 
canceled  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
ought  to  be  returned  to  the  veteran  or  his 
next  of  kin. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  ought  to  Indicate  the 
number  of  overseas  veterans  in  each  classi- 
fication of  beneficiaries. 

Greater  uniformity  of  similar  benefits  to 
do  away  with  present  Inequalities  among  the 
several  groups  of  veterans,  and  the  depend- 
ents of  veterans,  ought  to  be  provided  for  as 
soon  as  feasible. 

•  Adequate  pensions  should  be  provided 
for  the  dependents  of  all  deceased  war  vet- 
erans, and  for  all  permanently  disabled  war. 
campaign,  and  expedition  veterans  who  have 
become  handicapped  or  disabled  by  reason  of 
permanent  disabilities,  even  though  not  serv- 
ice connected,  on  the  same  basis,  and  in  the 
same  amounts,  as  provided  for  veterans  of 
the  Spanish-American  War,  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

These  war  veterans  served  the  entire  Nation, 
and  not  merely  one  community  or  State. 
Most  of  them  rendered  military  or  naval 
service  outside  of  their  own  State.  After 
their  return  to  civil  life  many  veterans  have 
migrated,  with  their  families,  in  a  search  for 
Jobs,  health,  or  easier  living  conditions.  Into 
States  other  than  those  from  which  they 
enlisted. 

When  these  veterans  become  handicapped 
or  unemployable  by  reason  of  service-con- 
nected or  non-service-connected  disabili- 
ties, they  Inevitably,  sooner  or  later,  be- 
come burdens  upon  the  local  communities 
and  States  in  which  they  reside.  It  is  not 
fair  to  such  local  communities  and  States 
that  they  should  have  to  assume  the  bur- 
den of  such  veterans  and.  after  their  deaths, 
of  their  dependents.  Such  burden  as  to  the 
disabled  veterans  of  all  wars  prior  to  the 
World  War.  in  which  the  United  States  has 
been  engaged,  and  as  to  the  dependents  of 
all  deceased  Veterans  of  such  prior  wars,  has 
'  always  previously  been  assumed  solely  by 
the  United  States  Government. 

The  enactment  of  such  pension  laws  as  to 
disabled  World  War  veterans,  and  the  de- 
pendents of  deceased  World  War  veterans, 
has  long  been  needed,  and  Is  eminently 
Justifiable  In  ali  respects.  Enactment  of 
such  pension  legislation,  particularly  at  this 


time,  would  extend  needed  added  assurance 
to  the  young  men  of  our  Nation,  who  are 
being  selected  for  training  and  service  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  that  they 
too.  and  their  dependents,  would  probably 
be  similarly  provided  for.  The  cost  of  ade- 
quately providing  for  the  human  aftermath 
of  war  should  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  war. 

The  cost  of  providing  adequately  for  the 
Nation's  defenders,  and  their  dependents, 
past,  present,  and  future,  should  always  be 
regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  cost 
for  defense  for  America. 

Our  Nation's  intensified  and  quickly  ex- 
panding natloiial  defense  forces,  supple- 
mented by  increasing  national -del ense  mate- 
riel production  of  our  mobilizing  industries, 
designed  to  keep  America  out  of  war  and 
to  keep  wai  out  of  America,  has  the  enthu- 
siastic support  of  the  V.  F.  W.  Oxir  organ- 
ization has  been  cooperating  wholeheartedly, 
for  many  years,  in  striving  to  have  our  Na- 
tion become  adequately  prepared — militar- 
ily, Industrially,  and  financially — to  provide 
effective  protection  for  America  against  any 
possible  aggressor,  or  combination  of  aggres- 
sors. 

May  I  reiterate,  however,  that  caring  for 
the  Nation's  defenders,  and  their  depend- 
ents, past  and  future,  should  certainly  be 
counted  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  national 
defense,  and  ought  not  therefore  to  be  neg- 
lected or  passively  skipped  over  because  of 
the  dally  disclosure  of  more  dramatic  de- 
velopments within  our  own  country  and 
because  of  Intense  interest  in  fast-moving 
events  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
welfare  of  our  Nation's  defenders,  and  their 
dep>endents,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in 
the  shuffle. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that 
the  assumption  of  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding   pensions    for    the    Nation's    disabled 
war    veterans,    and    for    the    dependenu    of 
deceased  war  veterans,  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  thereby  automatically  add 
to   the   burden  of  society.     It  merely  shifts 
that    burden    from    local    communities    and 
States  to  the  Federal  Government,  where  it 
Justly     belongs.      Local     communities     and 
States,  being  thereby  relieved  of  such  bur- 
dens,   could    thereafter   provide    more    ade- 
quately for  other  destitute  citizens. 
.  Such  pension  payments  would  be  distrib- 
uted   Into    every    village   and    hamlet.    Into 
every  township  and  county  of  every  State. 
Almost  Immediately  such  pensioners  would 
use  such  payments  with  which  to  purchase 
the    necessities   of    life   for   themselves   and 
their    families.     Such    increased    purchasing 
power  would  speed  up  the  wheels  of  Indus- 
try  and   commerce,   thus    Increasing    profits 
and    the    ability    to    pay    taxes    and    conse- 
quently  increasing   the   financial   ability   of 
the   State   to   provide    more   adequately    for 
other^  destitute   citizens.     Incidentally,    this 
would  almost  immediately  make  it  possible 
for   every    State   to   provide    more   generous 
social-security  benefits  for  its  aged  citizens, 
for    blind    persons,    for    other    handicapped 
citizens,  and  for  the  dependent  children  of 
other  nonveteran  citizens,   on   the   basis   of 
which   each    such    State   would    be    entitled 
to  greater  amounts  of  matching  money  from 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Board. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  our  national 
legislative  representative,  Millard  W.  Rice,  will 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  discuss  each  of 
the  detailed  proposals  in  our  omnibus  bill 
(H.  R.  2299)  introduced  by  the  honorable 
chairman  of  this  committee,  Mr.  John  E. 
Rankin.  For  that  reason  I  have  not  men- 
tioned all  of  such  objectives,  nor  have  I  en- 
deavored to  Justify  each  specific  proposal, 
but  rather  to  attempt  to  Justify  the  general 
policy  which  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
proposes  that  the  Nation  should  adequately 
provide  for  Its  disabled  veterans,  and  the  de- 
pendents  of   deceased  veterans.     To   do  ao 
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would,  we  are  sincerely  oonvinoed.  directly 
asd  Indirectly  prove  of  value  to  America,  to 
eacb  of  our  48  States,  and  to  every  local  com- 
munity, as  well  as  to  our  leas  fortunate  com- 
rades, and  the  dependents  of  those  who  have 
answered  to  their  Supreme  Commander. 

Certainly,  as  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  very  hcpelul  that  you  will  carefuUy  and 
sympathetically  consider  each  and  all  of  the 
several  proposals  submitted  by  our  organi- 
zation, to  Improve  the  welfare  of  less  for- 
tunate disabled  veterans,  and  the  dependents 
of  deceased  veterans.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
committee  will  within  the  near  futtnre  report 
out  separate  bills  as  to  each  of  the  principal 
classifications  of  benefits  proposed,  so  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  can  have  the 
opportunity,  early  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, to  pass  upon  such  legislation,  and  so 
that  the  Senate  can  then  have  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  do  the  same. 

Your  favorable  action  toward  these  pro- 
posals, which  we  earnestly  and  sincerely  be- 
lieve to  be  an  important  factor  in  America's 
program  of  national  defense,  will  certainly  be 
appreciated  by  those  patriotic  American  cltl- 
aens  who  will  be  directly  affected  thereby,  and 
wlU  be  gratefully  recognized  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  and  its  members. 
I  thank  you. 
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What  Wm  an  Azit  Victory  Mean  to  the 
United  States 
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or 

HON.  CHARLES  1.  FADDIS 

or    PSNNSTLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  February  19.  1941 


Mr.  PADDIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  there  are 
those  who  maintain  that  an  Axis  victory 
will  have  no  serious  consequences  to 
those  of  us  in  this  hemisphere.  Certain- 
ly an  examination  of  history  and  an  an- 
alyjis  of  the  facts  to  be  found  there  will 
refute  this  argtiment. 

Since  time  immemorial  dictators  have 
been  able  to  control  their  subjects  only 
by  proving  that  their  dictation  can  fur- 
nish better  living  conditions  than  those 
existing  under  the  other  forms  of  gov- 
ernment known  to  their  subjects.  Once 
the  people,  living  under  a  dictator,  be- 
come aware  that  conditions  were  better 
in  other  countries,  they  arose  in  revolt 
and  overthrew  their  masters.  Ignorance 
Is  the  ally  of  the  dictator.  The  conquests 
of  Rome  and  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire Is  an  outstanding  example  of  this. 

If  Hitler  is  able  to  win  the  present  con- 
flict, despite  all  censorship,  the  German 
people  and  the  conquered  races  of  Eu- 
rope are  eventually  bound  to  compare 
their  lot  with  that  of  the  free  democra- 
cies of  the  New  World.  Hitler,  in  order 
to  maintain  his  position,  will  be  faced 
with  one  of  the  three  following  meas- 
ures: 

First.  He  will  have  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living  in  Europe  to  a  point  where 


it  will  be  better  than  that  which  prevails 
in  the  New  World. 

Second.  If  he  is  unable  to  so  raise  the 
standard  of  Uvlng,  he  will  be  forced  to 
attempt  to  imdermine  the  democratic 
forms  of  government  and  economic  sys- 
tems of  the  New  World,  so  as  to  bring 
the  standard  of  living  in  this  continent 
below  that  which  exists  In  Europe. 

Third.  If  both  these  two  methods  fail 
he  will  have  to  go  to  war  with  the  United 
States  in  order  to  maintain  his  position. 
Tills  is  not  an  assumption,  but  it  is 
based  on  pure  historical  facts,  and  also 
on  the  character  of  the  human  being. 

Human  beings  will  suffer  enslavement, 
if  such  enslavement  provides  a  better 
and  happier  way  of  living,  but  compari- 
son will  be  held  up  in  this  world  which 
will  show  them  that  their  way  of  life  is 
not  giving  them  the  greatest  happiness 
and  the  fullest  life.  Then  they  will  rise 
up  against  their  master  in  order  to  gain 
their  freedom. 

Hitler,  having  conquered  Europe,  can- 
not stand  still,  for  so  long  as  any  other 
order  exists  in  this  world,  that  order  will 
be  compared  by  the  enslaved  races  to 
their  own  way  of  life,  and  for  Hitler  to 
remain  dictator,  the  comparison  must  be 
favorable  to  his  form  of  living. 

Therefore,  no  matter  how  many  miles 
of  ocean  separate  Europe  from  the  Amer- 
ican Continent,  the  United  States  is 
boimd  to  be  vitally  affected  by  a  German 
victory,  for  the  only  comparison  that  will 
be  possible  for  the  German  people  will 
be  that  between  life  in  their  land  and  life 
in  the  United  States.  For  this  reason, 
the  democratic  form  of  government  in 
the  United  States  is  bound  to  bfecome  the 
target  to  be  aimed  at  by  Hitler  by  either 
subversive  means,  or  by  actual  acts  of 
hostility.  By  no  other  means  will  Hitler 
be  able  to  keep  control  over  Europe. 

We  must  realize  that  our  own  security 
is  in  the  very  gravest  jeopardy.  Hitler 
makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  con- 
siders the  German  people  "the  chosen 
people."  He  plans  to  govern  the  world 
with  them.  All  other  peoples  are  infer- 
ior and  will  be  reduced  to  the  status  of 
slaves.  Only  the  Grerman  people  will 
have  the  privilege  of  being  educated,  of 
the  ballot,  and  of  bearing  arms.  Only 
the  German  people  will  enjoy  the  good 
things  of  life  and  all  other  races  will  be 
compelled  to  contribute  in  every  manner 
to  enable  the  German  people  to  live  In 
these  modern  times  as  their  ancestors 
the  robber  barons  of  old,  lived  in  the 
Dark  Ages. 

An  Axis  victory  will  mean  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  we  now  value  in  the  way  of 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  press,  and 
freedom  of  religion.  It  will  mean  the 
destruction  of  our  standard  of  living.  It 
will  mean  the  loss  of  our  sovereignty; 
our  independence;  and  of  our  territorial 
and  administrative  integrity.  It  will 
mean  the  end  of  all  we  hold  dear,  as 
relates  to  home,  church,  and  school.  It 
will  reduce  us  to  a  nation  of  slaves  and 
destroy  everything  that  to  us  makes  life 
worth  living,  or  holds  promise  for  the 
secure  future  of  our  posterity. 


Legislatiye  Needs  of  Fann  Security 
Adminutration 
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RESOLUTION  OP  LOUISIANA  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  OP  FARM  SECURITY  AD- 
MINISTRATION 


Mr.  BROOKS.     Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  includ- 
ing a  resolution  of  the  Louisiana  Ad- 
visory Conunittee  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration.    This  resolution  has  ref- 
erence to  conditions  throughout  the  State 
of  Louisiana  and  has  placed  especial  em- 
phasis upon  the  operation  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Tenant  Purchase  Act.    The 
men  who  compose  this  civilian  advisory 
committee   are,  of   course,   well-known 
farmers  and  businessmen  throughout  the 
State  of  Louisiana  and  are  familiar  with 
the  effects  of  the  operation  of  many  of 
our  Federal  laws  insofar  as  the  farmer  is 
concerned.    It  is  my  opinion  that  their 
resolution,  accompanied  as  it  is  with  a 
short  statement  of  facts,  is  entitled  to 
great  weight  in  our  national  councils  and 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  both  House  and  Senate. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION    ADOPTED    AT    A    MEETING     HELD    IN 
BATON   ROUGE,    LA.,    JANUARY    6-8,    1941 

The  Tarver  amendment  to  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Tenant  Purchase  Act,  while  unques- 
tionably designed  and  enacted  to  prevent 
abuses  In  land  purchases  under  the  act  and 
fx  protect  borrowers  against  speculation 
prices,  in  actual  operation  It  fails  to  even  ap- 
proach the  problem  In  some  parishes;  while 
In  others;  It  actually  prohibits  the  purchasing 
of  farms  of  good  fertility  or  with  worth-while 
Improvements.  For  example.  In  Tensas 
Parish  the  maximum  allowed  for  purchasing 
a  family  type  farm  Is  $1,200  plus,  though 
tenant  purchase  borrowers  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  amendment  bought  29  farms  for 
an  average  price  of  $2,884  for  the  land.  In 
contrast,  in  Union  Parish  the  maximum  al- 
lowed is  $1,393.  though  the  5  farms  pur- 
chased prior  to  the  amendment  averaged 
$2,272. 

Other  comparisons  could  be  given,  but  the 
above  should  suffice,  and  clearly  indicate  that 
In  parishes  comprised  of  large  plantations  the 
amendment  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  pur- 
chases of  family-type  farms;  while  In  Union 
Parish,  which  Is  made  up  of  small  farms,  the 
amendment  positively  prohibits  purchases 
of  family-type  farms  that  are  of  average  or 
better  in  soil  resources  or  Improvements. 

In  practice,  the  effect  of  the  amendment  is 
to  eliminate  consideration  of  lands  In  par- 
ishes made  up  of  small  farms — most  of  the 
hill  parishes — and  to  concentrate  loans  in  the 
Delta  parishes  where  the  plantation  system 
of  large  holdings  prevails. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  arising  from  the 
amendment  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion Louisiana  Advisory  Committee  assembled 
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In  meeting  at  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  on  January  7 
unanimously  passed  the  f oUowlng  resolution : 

••Resolved,  That,  In  order  that  worthy  ten- 
ant families  In  the  hill  parishes  of  Louisiana 
desirous  of  becoming  home-farm  owners  may 
not  be  denied  the  opportunities  offered  under 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Tenant  Purchase  Act,  It 
Is  recommended — 

"1.  That  the  Tarver  amendment  be  re- 
pealed; and 

"2.  That  If  It  Is  Impossible  to  effect  the 
repeal  of  the  amendment,  efforts  be  made 
to  further  amend  it  so  as  to  permit  the  pur- 
chasing of  farms  on  a  naked-land  basis  with 
added  allowances  for  worth-while  improve- 
ments; and 

"3.  That  an  additional  allowance  of  at  least 
25  percent  above  limitation  figures  be  made 
on  lands  of  average  or  better  than  average 
fertUlty. 

"4.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  each  member  of  our  congressional 
delegation  with  the  request  that  they  give  the 
matter  full  and  sincere  consideration." 


The  Oil  Monopoly  Plays  No  Favorites  in 
the  European  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 
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Wednesday,  February  19,  1941 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  heai  much  about  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  industrialists  and  manufac- 
turers of  America.  The  President  has 
told  us  that  we  are  determined  to  be- 
friend democracies  and  aid  them  in  re- 
sisting invasion  at  the  hands  of  aggressor 
nations.  We  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
our  country  should,  and  is,  standing  as  a 
unit  in  refusing  to  do  business  with 
Fascist  governments,  and  in  aiding  de- 
mocracies at  all  times. 

With   what    amazement   then   do   we 
learn  the  true  situation.    During  World 
War    No.    1.    we    knew    that    French, 
English,  and  German  industrialists  sold 
each  other  implements  and  supplies  of 
war  throughout  the  more  than  4  years  of 
bloody    contest.    The    Nye    committee 
showed  that  the  munitions  makers — the 
merchants    of    death— continued    that 
shoddy  business  practice  uninterruptedly 
•  thereafter.    It  appears  that  when  these 
gentlemen  found  that  wars  were  dying 
of  inertia  and  inanition,  they  would  send 
their  best  agents,  provocateur  to  the  re- 
si^ectivc  belligerents  and  practice  subtle, 
though  effective,  methods  to  foster  and 
foment  new  enthusiasm  for  continuing 
the  war.    These  gentlemen  always  utter 
oratorical  philippics  against  peace.    To 
them,   war   is   k   glorious   sight.    They 
heartily    concur    in    the    mouthings    of 
young  Mr.  Mussolini  and  Count  Ciano, 
n  Duce's  son-in-law,  when  these  noble 
souls  pronounce  pontifically  that  it  is  a 
beautiful  sport  to  shoot  down  civilians 
and  noncombatants  from  a  war  plane 
flying  overhead.    They  are  partners  in 


the  same  mental  bed  with  the  late  Gen. 
Frederick  von  Bernhardi,  who  wrote 
E>eutschland  und  der  Nicht  Krieg.  that 
war  is  a  biological  necessity  and  should 
be  indulged  in  frequently  by  progressive 
rations  as  a  means  of  disposing  effec- 
tively of  their  surplus  populations  and 
thus  solving  their  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Right  now  Standard  Oil  subsidiaries 
are  carrying  gasoline  to  both  sides  in  the 
European  war.  They  carry  supplies  to 
Britain,  to  Japan,  and  to  Spain.  In  the 
latter  country,  they  are  reshipping  to 
Italy  and  Germany;  yet  we  are  told  that 
there  is  an  embargo  on  the  exportation 
of  gasoline,  scrap  iron,  and  materiel  of 
war  to  Japan.  The  sale  of  cotton  to 
Nippon  continues  in  unabated  volume. 

We  considered  loaning  Fascist  Spain 
$100,000,000,  evidently  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  in  the  hope 
thereby  to  bribe  Spain  into  neutrality  and 
persuade  that  unhappy  country  not  to 
become  an  active  participant  in  the  war 
on  the  side  of  the  Axis  Powers.  Because 
of  the  tremendous  furor  raised  in  this 
country  by  such  a  loan,  we  decided  in- 
stead to  loan  a  similar  sum  to  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  while  the  Argentine  inci- 
dentally loaned  an  equivalent  amount  of 
money  and/or  merchandise  or  its  equiva- 
lent to  Fascist  Spain.  A  roundabout 
method  was  thus  employed  for  achieving 
the  same  objective.  No  one  can  contend 
that  helping  Spain  is  helping  a  democ- 
racy or  quarantining  aggressors. 

We  have  loaned  $100,000,000  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  the  Republic  of  China 
to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  fight 
against  Japan,  but  we  continue  to  buy 
quantities  of  toys,  fruit,  and  silk  each  year 
from  Japan,  and,  more  amazingly  yet, 
are  exporting  in  increased  quantities  to 
Japan.  If  that  is  befriending  democra- 
cies, I  fail  to  comprehend  the  simple  defi- 
nition provided  by  the  dictionary. 

The  Standard  Oil  tanker  Libby  re- 
cently made  a  trip  to  Cartagena  in  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  where  she 
loaded  up  with  oil  which  she  took  to  Free- 
town, West  Africa,  for  British  use.  Hav- 
ing pumped  out  this  oil  at  its  destination, 
the  Libby  raced  back  to  Venezuela,  where 
at  Carapito  she  loaded  another  cargo, 
which  she  took  to  the  historic  and  beauti- 
ful harbor  of  Teneriffe  in  the  Canary 
Islands,  a  possession  of  the  Spanish  Fas- 
cist state.  Here  the  cargo  of  oil  was 
transferred  to  tankers,  one  flying  the 
Nazi  flag  of  Germany  and  the  other  the 
emblem  of  Fascist  Italy. 

Teneriff  in  the  Canary  Islands  is  a  very 
busy  port  these  days.  Standard  Oil 
tankers  are  pulling  in  and  out  in  regular 
order.  "V^Tien  the  W.  H.  Libby  departed 
from  that  port,  there  were  eight  Italian 
and  German  tankers  awaiting  the  oppor- 
tunity to  load  cargoes  sent  to  them  from 
West  Indian  and  South  African  oil 
companies,  through  the  courtesy  of 
American  oil  companies  operating  the 
ships  under  foreign  flags  and  foreign 
names. 

What  a  travesty.  What  a  farce. 
Some  people  would  sell  out  their  country 
for  the  sake  of  profit.  WhUe  we  are 
training  draftees  for  $21  a  month  for 


the  first  4  months  of  their  service,  the 
service  which  subjects  them  to  military 
discipline  for  24  hours  a  day,  and.  In 
many  cases,  requires  them  to  live  In 
drafty,  ill-heated  tents  in  winter's  cold 
and  soggy  rain,  we  see  "paytriotic"  in- 
dustrialists fostering  the  shoddy  business 
of  selling  war  materials  to  our  potential 
enemies.  Now  is  the  time  for  everyone 
to  make  a  corresponding  sacrifice.  Let 
our  wealthy  businessmen  and  industrial- 
ists set  the  example.  The  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  the  American  Legion 
for  20  years  have  preached  the  gospel  of 
"take  Uie  profit  out  of  war."  Let  us  de- 
mand that  that  objective  be  attained. 


Great  Lakes-St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  February  19,  1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 


Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  press  of  Wisconsin  is  almost  a  hun- 
dred percent  for  the  proposed  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,^  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  entitled  "Fallaciously 
Fighting  the  Seaway."  which  appeared 
in  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  February  16, 
1941: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  February  16. 
1941) 

FALLACIOUSLY  nOHTINC  THE  SXAWAT 

The  cry  of  world  commerce  for  the  next  10 
years,  whatever  the  outcome  of  the  European 
war,  will  be  for  seagoing  ships.  A  large  part 
of  this  tonnage  will  have  to  come  from  the 
United  States.  This  means  that  new  ship- 
yards must  be  developed. 

Where  could  these  facilities  be  constructed 
more  advantageously,  more  securely,  than  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  a  thousand  miles  from  bomb- 
ing planes  that  might  come  In  from  aircraft 
carriers  on  the  sea?  But  the  Great  Lakes  are 
landlocked  to  the  shipbuUdlng  industry  and 
will  be  landlocked  until  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  Is  completed. 

president  Roosevelt's  revival  of  this  project 
Is  being  fought  hard  In  the  East.  The  argu- 
ment Is  that  construction  now  would  Uke 
both  funds  and  men  from  the  defense  pro- 
gram. The  length  of  time  to  buUd,  5  years,  !• 
also  cited. 

These  arguments  are  faUaclous.  America 
cannot  think  of  defense  In  terms  of  emer- 
gency alone.  We  must  look  on  defense  as  a 
cycle  of  preparation  In  which  we  graduaUy 
bring  up  all  the  resources  of  the  Nation  to  a 
high  point — trained  manpower,  material 
production,  transportation.  Better  airways, 
deepened  harbors,  rivers  opened  to  naviga- 
tion— these  are  all  part  of  defense  Just  aa 
Army  and  Navy  preparations  are. 

Today  o\ir  soldiers  are  stationed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Shall  we  buUd 
there  the  base  that  Is  envisioned,  and  stiU 
hide  our  heads  and  pretend  that  the  rest  at 
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the  river  Is  not  vital  to  us?  U  we  defend 
the  St.  Lawrence  we  do  so  In  recognition 
at  its  value.  By  the  same  logic,  we  ought 
to   make   it   as   useful   to   our   pxirposes   as 

poflsible.  ^    ^        _^ 

The  5-year  building  period  and  the  costs 
•re  no  barrier.  We  have  the  manpower 
.to  carry  on  the  other  defense  preparations 
and  bvUld  this  seaway,  too.  The  cost  is  only 
a  very  small  portion  of  what  we  are  spend- 
ing. And  1946  will  not  be  too  late  to  pro- 
mote and  serve  a  growing  ship-construction 
Industry  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

One  thing  is  certain — this  5-year  stretch 
for  constructing  the  seaway  is  not  going  to 
be  made  shorter  by  another  postponement. 


The  Maintenance  of  Peace  for  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  aBOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  uAssACH  usirrs 
IN  TEOB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  February  19  aegislative  day 
of  Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  CARDINAL  OCONNELL 


^ 


Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  as  reported  in  the 
Boston  Pilot  delivered  by  Cardinal 
CConnell  to  the  Holy  Name  men  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass..  on  January  11, 1941,  in  which 
he  makes  a  plea  that  the  United  States 
remain  at  peace. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Pilot  of  January  11.  1941] 
Cakoinal  Makxs  Pua  ro«  P«ace  of  Amer- 
ica— Addebssis  Holt  Nam«  Men  at  Cathe- 
d«al  Dkiom  Sehvice — Speaking  as  "Plain 
Amxsican  CTmzEN,"  His  EIminknce  Voices 
CoNVKrnoN  That  This  CotrNrar  Shoxju) 
Stat  Out  or  Confuct  Ragino  Absoao 
Two  thovisand  five  hundred  members  of  the 
[oly  Name  Society  of  this  diocese  attended 

,  union  services  last  Sunday  In  the  cathe- 

draTaiQtrheard  a  stirring  address  by  His  Emi- 
nence the  Cardinal.  The  pronouncement  was 
one  of  the  moet  important  coming  from  His 
Eminence  In  recent  times.  He  spoke  for  40 
minutes.  In  a  strong,  firm  voice,  enunciating 
truths  that  need  to  be  known  and  thoroughly 
assimilated  in  these  trying  and  perilous  times. 
The  Cardinal  spoke  of  himself  as  "a  plain 
American  citizen,"  who  voiced  what  he  felt 
to  be  the  general  sentiment  of  all  true  Amer- 
icans concerning  the  preservation  of  national 
peace.  Hi«  great  audience  listened  with  rapt 
attention  as  their  illustrious  leader  told  of 
the  menacing  dangers  confronting  this  coun- 
try in  relation  to  the  present  war  unless  the 
wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  sober  and  loyal 
Amerieans  prevaU. 

CASDINAL'a  ADDRESS 

His  Eminence  spoke,  in  part,  as  follows: 
"My  dear  men  of  the  Holy  Name,  I  am 
grateful  to  Almighty  God,  in  His  Divine  Provi- 
dence, for  this  annual  privilege  of  meeting 
you  all  here  once  again  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  I  always  look  forward  to  this  beau- 
tiful occasion  with  the  deepest  satisfaction 


and  consolation  because  It  brings  Into  my  very 
presence  a  group  of  men  who  are  devoted  to 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  means  the 
men  who  are  loyal  to  their  faith,  to  God.  to 
His  holy  church,  and  to  their  coimtry. 

"We  know  perfectly  well,  my  dear  men, 
that  at  the  present  time  humanity  aU  over 
the  world  is  tremendously  afflicted  and  we 
for  our  part  are  doing  our  duty,  as  it  is  a 
real  duty,  to  safeguard  o\irselves  against 
men  who  seem  no  longer  to  have  conscience 
or  reason,  by  the  proper  defense  of  our 
country.  This  Is  a  wise  and  necessary  move. 
"But  the  great  defense  of  the  Nation  is  in 
men.  In  men  Uke  you,  men  with  the  spirit 
of  faith  and  the  love  of  God  and  determina- 
tion to  obey  God's  law  and  the  laws  of  the 
land.  That  is  the  real  defense  of  any  na- 
tion and  without  that  all  other  defenses  are 
fraU,  Indeed.  Unless  the  Lord  keep  the  city, 
they  labor  In  vain  who  guard  it. 

"So.  again  and  again,  we  have  to  repeat 
the  same  story  which  is  always  forever  true, 
that  without  religion,  without  knowledge, 
without  faith  and  love  of  God  no  nation  can 
be  secure,  because  what  have  they  to  stand 
on?  What  Is  there  to  resist  passion,  greed, 
envy,  and  hate?  What  else  is  there  to  guar- 
antee peace  and  prosperity  in  any  land?" 

STRONGER  FAITH 

"So  What  is  true  generally,  is  true  of 
America.  I  thank.  God  that  I  have  noticed 
in  the  last  few  years  a  very  considerable  in- 
crease on  the  part  of  everybody  to  strengthen 
in  the  hearts  erf  the  people  the  infinite  truth 
of  religion  and  of  faith  in  God.  Now  for  a 
long  time  there  seemed  to  be  a  period  of  In- 
difference to  it  all.  but  men  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  they  cannot  live  on  bread  alone; 
that  life  is  brief  and  full  of  difficulties,  trials. 
and  sufferings. 

•After  a  while  one  tires  and  wearies  of  this 
vain  striving  for  nothing  and  his  mind  and 
heart  is  turned  finally  to  eternity,  where 
things  last  forever,  where  there  is  peace  and 
rest,  where  there  is  love  that  conquers  all 
fear.  And  so  today,  in  this  mad  world  of 
ours— very  certainly  it  is  mad— the  great 
strength  of  religion  is  being  felt  and  its 
necessity  is  being  realized  more  and  more, 
thank  God. 

"Looking  over  our  wonderful  diocese  I  see 
the  fruits  of  faith  and  fidelity  on  all  sides. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  I  finished  a  series  of 
Interviews  with  every  parish  priest  in  the 
diocese.  From  them  all  came  the  same  story, 
thank  God — our  people  are  alive  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  faith — they  go  to  commimion 
frequently;  oxu  churches  are  filled  three  and 
four  times  on  Sundays,  and  very  often  dvir- 
ing  the  weekdays  great  numl>ers  assist  at 
the  holy  mass." 

GOD    OUB    HELP 

"This  means  one  thing:  Your  faith  is  alive, 
and  with  a  living  faith  we  can  face  the 
world  and  life  with  its  difficulties  with  con- 
fidence. God  is  with  you— your  help,  yciir 
consolation,  youi  reward.  What  else  is  there 
In  life?  Isn't  it  clear  today,  the  futility  of 
all  foolish  envy  and  greed  that  bring  on 
hatred,  strife,  murders,  and  endless  sorrow 
and  griefs? 

"Surely,  everyone  knows  that  God  doesn't 
want  that.  It  is  willfiU  man  that  brings 
that  on  the  earth.  God  is  standing  hy, 
waiting  the  time  when  the  madness  will 
cease." 

SERIOUS    PROBLEM 

"Now  that  our  Congress  is  assembling, 
they  will  have  to  face  a  great  number  ^ 
very  serloxis  problems,  and  I  think  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  American  to  pray  to  Almighty 
God  to  enlighten  their  minds. 

"I  think  Congress  does  not  need  to  be  told 
that  its  duty  is  to  safeguard  the  welfare  of 
America,  that  its  duty  Is  to  safeguard  the 


order  of  this  country.  The  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  not  responsible  for  the  order  of  the 
universe  or  the  world.  They  are  responsible 
foi  the  peace,  the  prosperity,  and  the  order 
of  America.  When  they  have  secured  that, 
they  have  done  their  duty. 

"The  members  of  our  Govenunent,  natu- 
rally, are  all  disposed  to  do  their  very  best  in 
this  regard,  but.  unfortunately,  they  are  be- 
sieged right  and  left  by  all  sorts  of  foreign 
propaganda  which  has  no  place  here  except 
to  disturb  and  confuse  the  people  of  America. 
"With  what  pours  in  on  them  from  all 
sides,  the  Members  of  our  Congress  some- 
Umes  are  wondering  exactly  what  the  people 
think.  There  Is  one  thing  certain:  I  feel 
sure  that  every  Congressman,  every  member 
of  our  Government,  and  every  Governor  must 
know  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  people 
want  peace.  There  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing on  that." 

RIGHT  GUIDANCE 

"The  American  people  as  I  know  them,  and 
I  have  lived  among  them  for  80  years,  have 
a  deep  respect  for  their  Government.  They 
are  loyal.  But  they  want  to  know  where  that 
Government  Is  leading  them. 

"Well,  we  are  Americans.  We  have  a  right 
to  speak  our  minds.  We  are  loyal  to  o\ir 
country.  We  want  to  see  It  act  wisely.  You 
men  of  the  Holy  Name  and  men  like  you  all 
over  the  country  are  very  often  inarticulate; 
you  are  shy  and  very  modest  about  your 
opinions,  even  if  generally  they  are  right. 
That  is  why  we,  in  some  sort  of  humble  way, 
have  a  duty  to  perform  in  at  least  trying  to 
guide  our  country  right.  That  is  the  reason 
why  today  and  on  other  days  we  feel  obliged 
to  speak  our  minds  directly. 

"This  country  ought  not  to  go  to  war. 
That  Is  practically  the  universal  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  everybody 
ought  to  know  it.  We  do  want  to  defend 
ourselves  against  any  enemy,  from  whatever 
side  it  may  come.  Some  of  these  enemies 
are  right  here  in  the  country  Itself.  We  do 
not  have  to  go  to  Europe  to  find  them.  They 
are  generally  the  ones  who  have  no  religion 
and  their  cry  is  'No  God.'  They  are  the  ene- 
mies of  America.  What  Is  being  done  about 
them? 

"I  have  lived  all  over  the  world — in  Europe, 
in  Asia,  and  in  Africa.  I  have  lived  with  the 
people  of  these  different  continents,  and  I 
have  learned  to  know  and  to  like  them.  And 
so  would  you  and  so  would  all  Americans  If 
they  knew  the  real  people  of  all  these  coim- 
tries,  even  if  now  they  are  at  war  with  each 
other.  As  many  others  have  found,  I  have 
foimd  that  there  are  in  all  these  other  coun- 
tries people  who  genuinely  love  America. 
There  Is  no  question  that  in  Italy,  in  Ger- 
many, in  Hungary,  and  in  England  there  are 
millions  of  people  who  love  America. 

"I  have  met  people  all  over  the  world,  even 
in  Japan,  who  have  a  genuine  admiration  for 
everything  American. 

"They  love  its  freedom,  they  love  its  sim- 
plicity, and  they  love  its  opportunities.  But 
there  is  another  class  which  loves  us  when 
they  want  us  or  need  us.  and  they  have  queer 
ways  of  showing  their  friendliness." 

WAR  BREEDS  DISEASES 

"Of  course,  war  breeds  all  sorts  of  diseases, 
and  one  of  those  diseases  is  the  confusion  of 
minds  and  hearts.  Oftentimes,  the  people, 
drivAi  into  war,  scarcely  realize  the  true  facts 
and  conditions.  They  are  told  by  their 
masters  that  they  must  go  to  war  against  this 
country  or  that,  and  they  have  to  go.  They 
are  told  all  sorts  of  strange  lies  and  deceitful 
things  in  order  to  arouse  them  to  hatred. 
That  is  not  the  normal  attitude  of  the  ordi- 
nary men  and  women  of  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  or  even  of  Asia. 
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"Let  us  get  at  the  straight  truth.  These 
people  do  not  normally  hate  one  another. 
It  is  all  cooked  up.  That  is  a  good  American 
phrase.  They  are  told  to  hate  their  oppo- 
nents because  that  is  a  part  of  the  psychosis 
of  war.  You  cannot  get  men  to  go  out  and 
kill  other  men  unless  they  hate  them.  So 
they  stir  up  their  feelings  of  hatred.  Who 
wants  us  to  be  blinded  by  that  sort  of  thing? 
Let  us  find  out  who  Is  the  cause  of  all  this 
warmongering  and  why. 

"If  the  people  who  sneerlngly  look  down 
upon  us  In  supercilious  fashion,  suddenly 
find  out  their  love  for  us  and  come  to  us, 
sometimes  with  gifts,  commonly  called 
bribes,  let  every  American  look  atxaut  and  see 
just  what  Is  happening.  Let  him  remember 
it  is  his  coimtry.  He  has  helped  to  make  It; 
he  has  helped  to  keep  It  In  order  and,  there- 
fore, he  has  a  right  to  know  why  all  these 
things  are  happening. 

"My  dear  men  of  the  Holy  Name,  the  peace 
of  God  is  waiting  for  those  who  want  it. 
Why  don't  they  want  it?  Well,  the  reason  is 
fairly  clear  They  have  been  bitten  by  the 
disease  of  war.  War  is  a  fever,  and  that 
fever  spreads  like  any  fatal  disease,  until 
people  think  hey  are  doing  right  when  they 
fly  in  the  face  of  God's  own  providence  and 
they  quote  pious  principles  and  ideologies, 
as  they  call  them  now,  when  they  know  that 
is  all  a  deceit.     It  means  nothing." 

THE  PLATFORM  OF  DUTT 

"These  wars  are  carried  out  for  selfish  rea- 
sons. Imperialistic  if  you  like. 

"My  dear  men.  I  am  merely  a  plain  Ameri- 
can citizen,  no  more  and  no  less.  I  have  no 
political  office  and  I  desire  no  political  office. 
I  desire  to  serve  my  country  and  my  people. 
If  I  were  young  enough  I  would  go  to  the 
defense  of  my  country  tomorrow  or  any  time 
it  needed  me.  So  don't  let  them  put  me 
dovra  as  a  pacifist.  I  am  not  a  pacifist  in 
their  sense,  nor  an  appeaser  in  their  sense, 
nor  any  of  these  new  names  that  are  coined 
to  terrify  people.  I  am  standing  for  the  wel- 
fare of  America  as  my  country. 

"When  we  stand  on  the  platform  of  duty 
we  can  look  Into  the  deceits  that  are  being 
attempted.  We  are  not  entirely  without 
intelligence,  although  some  of  our  high  and 
mighty  neighbors  look  upon  us  as  a  crude 
people,  to  be  patronized,  and  then  used 
when  they  need  us.  We  are  Americans.  By 
the  grace  of  God  we  stand  for  all  that  is 
best  for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  America, 
but  we  are  not  to  be  confused  by  any  spe- 
cious propaganda  or  fine  talk. 

"Today,  the  propagandists  are  using  two 
methods  of  speech:  One  is  Machiavellian 
•  •  *  soft  phrases  which  only  cloak  their 
true  meaning  which  Is  a  sly  attempt  to  push 
us  gently  into  the  war.  The  other  is  the 
language  of  the  bully  and  the  braggart  which 
attempts  to  stifle  the  honest  desire  for  peace 
by  coarse  browbeating  and  name  calling.  It 
would  be  well  for  Americans  to  be  on  guard 
against  both  these  types  of  vicious  propa- 
ganda, the  purpose  of  which  is  to  force  Amer- 
ica to  become  a  belligerent  nation  with  the 
result  that  every  American  must  know  that 
what  Is  best  in  ou'r  American  life  would  be 
lost,  perhaps  forever. 

"My  dear  men  of  the  Holy  Name,  I  know 
that  your  strong  faith  In  Divine  Providence 
will  help  and  guide  you  in  these  trying  days. 
You  win.  I  am  sure,  never  allow  yourselves 
to  be  either  wheedled  or  bullied  where  your 
true  American  rights  are  concerned.  As  true 
Catholics  and  true  Americans  you  will  con- 
tinue to  ask  Almighty  God,  In  His  mercy  and 
loving  kindness,  to  keep  this  Nation  out  of 
the  madness  of  war,  and  to  bring  peace — 
honorable  and  lasting  peace — to  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  earth.  Let  tis  place  our  faith  and 
out  hope  in  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  that 


faith  and  hope  will  be  rewarded  by  that 
personal  and  Interior  peace  of  the  mind  and 
heart  which  surpasseth  all  understanding. 
"  'Pierce  is  the  fight,  for  God  and  the  right, 
sweet  name  of  Jesus,  in  Thee  is  oxu  might.' " 


Oregon  Urges  Federal  Old-Age  Pensions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  February  19.  1941 


MEMORIAL    BY    THE    OREGON    STATE 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr.  ANGELXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 12,  1941,  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  passed  senate  joint  memorial 
No  1,  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  amend  title 
I  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  make 
a  minimum  of  $30  per  month  availablt,  as 
a  matter  of  right,  to  every  retired  citizen 
65  years  of  age  or  older,  who  is  not  draw- 
ing armuities  in  that  amount  under  any 
other  Federal  system.  As  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  I  include  this  memorial. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
State  of  Oregon  for  many  years  has  had 
an  old-age  pension  law.  While  Oregon  is 
one  of  the  younger  States  of  the  Union 
and,  during  its  growth  and  development, 
has  had  thrust  upon  it  many  obligations 
requiring  large  expenditures  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  revenues 
available,  nevertheless  it  has  endeavored 
to  deal  generously  with  its  old  people 
who,  by  reason  of  age  and  conditions  of 
society  now  existing,  are  unable  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  commercial  life  and  receive  an 
income  sufficient  to  take  care  of  their 
needs. 

We  are  now  face  to  face  with  the  stu- 
pendous problem  of  providing  for  our  na- 
tional defense  in  order  to  make  certain 
that  our  own  America  will  not  be  invaded. 
We  must,  however,  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  in  doing  so  we  must  take  care  of 
our  own  people  and  provide  the  necessar- 
ies of  life  for  our  elder  citizens  who  are 
not  being  employed  in  the  rearmament 
program.  The  men  and  women  of  Amer- 
ica 60  years  of  age  or  over  are  not  able  to 
qualify  so  as  to  receive  remunerative  em- 
ployment in  the  defense  program.  It  is  as 
equally  important  to  the  welfare  of  Amer- 
ica and  our  national  defense  that  these 
citizens  be  taken  care  of  as  it  is  to  provide 
for  national  defense.  I  urge  upon  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  joint  memorial  of  my 
own  State. 
The  memorial  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  1 

Whereas  under  the  present  Federal  Social 

Security  Act  no  provision  Is  made  for  letlre- 

ment   income   for  those  who  already  have 

reached  retirement  age,  or  for  those  who  later 


will  attain  that  age.  who  have  as  farmers  or 
business  or  professional  men  and  women  or 
in  other  capacities  created  Jobs  for  themselves 
and  others,  nor  for  those  who  have  been 
employed  on  farms  or  in  homes,  churches, 
public  offices,  or  other  employment  excluded 
from  title  n  of  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act.  except  by  submitting  to  poverty  registra- 
tion of  themselves  and  all  members  of  their 
families,  while  retirement  income  and  wid- 
ows' pensions  are  made  available  to  all  em- 
ployed In  business  and  Industrial  establish- 
ments without  question  as  to  their  economic 
status,  thereby  discouraging  Individual  Ini- 
tiative and  private  enterprise :  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  (the  House  of  Repreaentattves  jointly 
coTicurring  therein): 

1.  That  the  Seventy -seventh  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  be.  and  it  hereby 
is.  asked  to  so  amend  title  I  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  make  a  minimum  of 
$30  per  month  available,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
to  every  retired  citizen  65  years  of  age  or 
older,  who  is  not  drawing  annuities  in  that 
amoimt  under  any  other  Federal  system. 

2.  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be  sent  to 
United  States  Senators  Charles  L.  McNart 
and  RiTFUs  C.  Holman  and  to  Congressmen 
James  W.  Mott,  Homer  D.  Angell  and  Wal- 
ter M.  Pierce,  and  that  they  be.  and  they 
hereby  are,  requested  to  support  legislation 
which  will  make  the  objective  of  this  me- 
morial effective. 

3  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be  sent  to 
the  Governor  and  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives 
in  each  of  the  States  in  which  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  is  now  in  session  and  to  the 
Governor  of  all  other  States,  with  a  request 
that  each  of  said  Governors  submit  this  me- 
morial to  his  respective  legislative  assembly 
when  they  assemble,  to  the  end  that  each  of 
the  States  take  action  to  express  their 
definite  public  demand  upon  our  Federal 
Government  for  prompt  elimination  of  the 
injustice  indicated  In  this  memorial. 

4  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  be.  and  he  hereby  is.  instructed 
to  forward  a  certified  copy  of  this  memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  and  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  all  other  persons  to  whom  this 
memorial  is  specifically  directed. 

Endorsed:  Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  I. 
Introduced  by  Senators  R.  E.  Jones,  Wheeler, 
Burke,  Ellis,  Belton,  Mahoney,  Kenln.  Wal- 
lace, and  McKay,  and  Messrs.  Chlndgren.  Car- 
son. Duncan,  Neuberger,  9^  Jones,  Green- 
wood, Erwln,  Bull,  Adams,  Perry,  Gibson,  and 
Chase.  Zylpha  Burns,  chief  clerk.  Adopted 
by  senate  February  5,  1941.  Dean  H.  Walker, 
president  of  senate.  Concurred  in  by  house 
February  11,  1941.  Robert  S.  Farrell.  Jr., 
speaker  of  house.  Filed  February  13,  1941, 
Earl  Snell.  secretary  of  state. 

State  of  Oregon, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

I.  Earl  Snell.  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and  custodian  of  the  seal 
of  said  State,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  have 
carefully  compared  the  annexed  copy  of 
Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  1.  with  the  orig- 
inal thereof  filed  in  my  office  February  13. 
1941.  and  that  the  same  Is  a  full.  true,  and 
correct  transcript  therefrom  and  of  the  whole 
thereof,  together  with  all  endorsemente 
thereon. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  affixed  hereto  the  seal  of 
the  SUte  of  Oregon. 

Done  at  the  capltol  at  Salem,  Greg.,  this 
13th  day  of  February.  A.  D.  1941. 

[SEAL]  Earl  Snell, 

Secretary  of  StaU. 
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EDITORIAI^  PROM  THE  OREGON  JOUR- 
NAL AND  THE  OREOONIAN 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  call  attention  to  the  part  Bonneville 
power  is  playing  in  national  defense. 
We  hear  much  these  days  of  the  lack  of 
sufiScient  quantities  of  aluminum  for  our 
airplane  industry  and  other  defense 
equipment.  I  know  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  Members  of  the  House  to  learn 
that  the  new  plant  of  the  Aluminum 
CJo.  of  America,  on  the  Columbia  River, 
using  Bonneville  power,  is  now  pro- 
ducing 60.000  pounds  of  aluminum  a 
year,  and  is  rapidly  completing  exten- 
sions to  the  plant  that  will,  when  com- 
pleted, produce  150,000  pounds  a  year, 
^ils  one  plant  is  now  producing  half  as 
much  aluminum  as  the  entire  annual 
American  production  in  the  years  1937 
to  1939,  and  which  now  equals  prac- 
tically one-fourth  of  the  present  Ameri- 
can production. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Oregon  Journal  of 
^bruary  15,  1941:  commenting  upon  the 
part  this  industry  is  playing  in  our  na- 
tional defense.  I  also  include  an  edi- 
torial on  the  subject  of  aluminum 
which  appeared  in  the  Oregonian  on 
February  15.  1941. 

The  editorials  follow: 
[From  the  Oregon  Journal  of  February  15, 
1941) 

IHI    HKRCrUS    or    THE    ORIGON    COtTNTRT 

Cheap  Bonneville  power,  local  labor,  east- 
em  capital,  and  bauxite  from  the  deep  south 
and  from  British  and  Dutch  Guiana,  have 
been  brought  together  In  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  Important  Industrial  opera- 
tions In  America,  at  Vancouver. 

There,  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  Is  now  us- 
ing more  than  66,000  kilowatts  of  Columbia 
Biva  power,  and  400  men,  to  translate  alumi- 
num oxide  into  aluminum  pigs  at  the  rate 
of  60,000.000  pounds  a  year.  And  1.000  other 
workmen  are  rushing  to  completion  three 
more  30.000.000-pcund  units  that  will  re- 
quire another  97.500  kilowatts  of  power.  This 
means  that,  by  early  summer,  aluminum  pigs 
will  be  pouring  out  of  the  plant  at  the  rate 
of  160.000.000  pounds  a  year,  ready  for  fabri- 
cation Into  planes,  trains,  pots  and  pans,  and 
what  have  you.  * 

These  power-use  and  production  figures. 
Impressive  as  they  are,  don't  assume  proper 
proportions  until  you  recall  that  this  one 
plant  will  soon  be  accounting  for  half  as 
much  aluminum  as  the  entire  annua;  Amer- 
ican production  In  1937-39  and  almost  one- 
fourth  of  the  present  American  production, 
estimated  at  almost  700,000,000  pounds.  Less 
than  half  a  century  ago  the  total  American 
production  was  but  50  pounds  a  year,  and 
that  almost  swamped  the  Industry. 


As  for  power,  the  Bonneville  administra- 
tion will  ultimately  spend  $1,000,000  on  Alcoa 
lines  and  substations,  but  will  sell  Alcoa 
about  $3,000,000  worth  of  power  a  year.  This 
one  plant  will  soon  be  consuming  almost  as 
much  power  as  the  cities  of  Portland  and 
Seattle  combined,  and  almost  exactly  as  much 
as  all  the  domestic,  commercial,  and  Indus- 
trial users  of  Oregon  now  require — about 
1,500,000,000  kilowatt-hours. 

What  a  Hercules-slzed  load  this  Bonneville 
baby  already  hefts! 

[From   the   Oregonian,   Portland,   Oreg.,    of 
February  15, 1941 ) 

ALXmiMtTM 

According  to  American  Metal  Market,  daily 
newspaper  of  the  steel  and  metal  industries, 
most  of  the  talk  about  an  aluminum  shortage 
comes  from  persons  "who  don't  know  what 
they  don't  know."  At  one  time  they  may  be 
talking  about  a  shortage  in  a  fabricated  sheet 
product,  at  another  time  about  a  shortage  in 
aluminum-alloy  forgings,  at  another  time 
about  some  other  aluminum-base  manufac- 
ttire.  To  them  aluminum  is  aluminum,  and 
no  recognition  is  given  to  the  sudden  rise  in 
orders  for  aluminum  manufactures  that  are 
specification  articles  and  naturally  not  kept 
in  stock. 

Prom  other  authoritative  sources  comes  the 
asstirance  that  there  Is  not  now  nor  in  pros- 
pect a  shortage  of  the  raw  metal  for  defense 
purposes.  The  words  "defense  purposes" 
should  be  noted.  Alumtntim  is  on  a  rationed 
basis.  Defense  purposes  have  priority.  It 
may  be  that  while  expansion  of  production 
of  the  raw  metal  Is  under  way  some  users 
of  aluminum  for  civUlan  purposes  may  not 
get  all  they  need.  In  the  main  the  depriva- 
tion will  fall  upon  the  Individual  mantifac- 
tiu-er  and  not  on  the  ultimate  consumer.  A 
variety  of  substitutes  exists  lor  aluminum 
household  utensils,  for  example. 


Some  Farther  Observations  on  the  Lend- 
Uase  Bill 
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Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  London  Daily  Mirror,  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1941.  stated  in  an  editorial, 
"Maximum  support  for  our  cause  cannot 
occur  until  the  United  States  declares  war 
on  the  Third  Reich.  Mr.  Wilikie,  though 
he  would  probably  strongly  deny  it,  has 
brought  that  step  definitely  nearer."  Our 
Republican  friends  are  very  much  im- 
pressed at  the  anomalous  situation  pro- 
vided by  their  recent  Presidential  stan- 
dard bearer  appearing  again  prominently 
in  the  headlines  of  the  metropolitan 
press,  working  in  concert  with  President 
Roosevelt,  liis  erstwhile  opponent,  in  sup- 
port of  the  pending  lend-lease-give  bill, 
H.  R.  1776.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Willkie 
was  not  sufficiently  persuasive  to  secure 
the  backing  of  more  than  about  17  per- 
cent of  the  membership  of  the  House  be- 
longing to  his  recently  adopted  political 
party.   It  may  be  that  Mr.  Willkie  is  now 


contemplating  a  return  to  the  folds  of 
the  party  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson. 

There  are  some  of  us  who  would  not  be 
so  happy  in  his  company.  We  recall 
only  too  well  his  affiliations  with  the 
First  National  Bank  of  New  York  and 
with  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern,  a 
holding-company  investment  trust  con- 
trolled by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  Mr. 
Willkie  resigned  his  directorship  in  the 
First  National  Bank  of  New  York— a 
Baker  property— in  September  of  1940. 
It  is  just  a  coincidence  that  the  Baker 
family  and  the  J.  P.  Morgan  group,  the 
greatest  international  bankers  in  Amer- 
ica and  controlling  more  wealth  than  any 
other  family  in  this  country,  are  tre- 
mendously interested  in  fostering  H.  R. 

Probably  it  is  just  a  coincidence  that 
Mr.  Wendell  Willkie  accomplished  a  re- 
turn to  the  front  pages,  from  which  he 
had  practically  disappeared  following  his 
defeat  at  the  last  election,  through  se- 
curing a  passport  to  visit  Europe,  after 
announcing  his  support  of  H.  R.  1776. 
En  passant  the  securing  of  a  passport  by 
an  American  citizen  now  to  visit  Euro- 
pean belligerent  countries,  is  a  rare  privi- 
lege accorded  only  to  the  cognoscenti. 

I  append  hereto  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent which  I  consider  to  be  excep- 
tionally well  written,  and  which  expati- 
ates the  views  entertained  by  a  large 
number  of  my  constituents.  I  commend 
its  reading  to  those  who  are  in  a  recep- 
tive state  of  mind.  Reverend  Engle- 
brecht  is  a  man  of  erudition,  dispassion- 
ate judgment,  and  objective  mind. 
Here  is  his  letter: 

Tacoma,  Wash.,   February  8,  1941. 
The  Honorable  John  M.  Coffee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Coffee:  Prior  to  the  conscription 
bill  I  took  the  opportunity  of  writing  to  you 
concerning  that  measure,  pointing  out  to  you 
that.  In  my  humble  opinion,  such  a  meas- 
ure would  not  only  begin  to  tear  down  our 
democratic  processes  of  life  but  would 
bring  the  abhorred  principles  of  military 
might  to  our  shores  and  eventually  bring 
also  the  other  evils  of  Europe  to  these  blessed 
shores  where  our  forebears  came  In  order  to 
escape  Just  those  evils.  I  noted,  with  ex- 
treme gratification,  the  reply  sent  me  and 
the  vote  cast  by  yourself. 

I  am  now  writing  you  in  regard  to  the 
lease-lend  bill.  I  have  refrained  from  writ- 
ing up  to  the  present  time,  because  I  de- 
sired to  hear  some  of  the  testimony  offered 
to  the  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
From  the  very  outset  I  feared  that  this  bill 
would,  without  giving  American  democracy 
an  opportunity,  once  again  be  built  upon 
the  premise,  most  obnoxious  to  me,  that  "in 
a  crisis  the  processes  of  democracy'  fail,  and 
we^must  give  to  one  or  a  few  the  power  to 
do  Ihis  or  that.  I  have  heard,  time  and  time 
again,  that  just  that  is  the  case,  and  if  I 
am  to  believe  what  I  hear,  then  I  must  con- 
clude that  a  government  "of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people"  is  just  a 
myth  or,  at  the  best,  something  that  works 
fairly  well  "when  life  flows  along  like  a  song." 
When  the  billows  roar  we  must  adopt  the 
European  philosophy  of  dictatorship  and 
give  Hitler  and  Mussolini  and  Stalin  right 
in  their  contention  that  democracy  Is  a 
futile  and  inept  thing. 

Personally  I  am  not  ready  to  give  up  the 
Ideals  for  which  my  fathers  left  Germany 
generations  ago,  ideals  which  they  found  in 
the  free  land  of  America.  Personally,  I  am 
not  convinced  that  the  democratic  way  of 
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life  and  government  are  inferior  and  fall  In  a 
crisis.  Personally  I  cannot  see  how  you,  a 
representative  of  the  people,  can  give  away 
that  sacred  right  of  representation  to  any- 
one, even  to  the  President  of  the  tJnited 
States.  From  all  of  the  testimony  I  have 
read,  1  can  come  to  only  one  conclusion; 
namely,  that  Congress  should  keep  the  right 
<tf  representation  In  every  crisis  and  prove 
by  that  very  action  that  democracy  can  meet 
a  crisis,  every  crisis,  and  emerge  victorious. 
Congress  should  decide  what  is  to  be  done  in 
respect  to  our  arms,  airplanes,  ships,  and 
men,  and  Congress  should  never  forget  the 
sacred  rights  invested  In  the  Representatives 
and  Senators  by  their  constituency  and  the 
responsibUity  such  rights  enUU.  If  and 
when  we  get  to  the  point  of  the  "Ich  und 
Oott"  philosophy  of  the  former  Kaiser  and 
the  "I  alone"  philosophy  of  the  present-day 
dictators,  then  dark  days  will  have  fallen 
upon  our  beloved  land  and  the  representa- 
tion for  which  our  fathers  Uved  and  died 
will  have  passed  from  our  fair  land.  Then  I 
will  have  to  place  upon  the  grave  of  my 
grandfather,  who  fought  under  Lincoln  to 
preserve  the  Union,  these  words,  "died  In 
vain." 

Svirely  you,  as  a  Representative,  must 
realize  your  failure  to  represent  tae  people  of 
your  district,  always,  even  in  a  crisis  such  as 
confronts  us  today,  only  argues  against  the 
system  of  represenution.  Every  time  you 
delegate  your  powers  to  an  individual  you 
argue  against  the  very  office  which  you 
clothe.  I  voted  for  you  in  order  that  I  might 
have  someone  in  Washington  to  represent  me, 
and  I  voted  for  President  Rcosevelt,  not  as  a 
representative,  but  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  the  rest  of  the_  voters 
did  likewise,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
relationship  should  be  changed. 

As  pastor  of  a  congregation  of  over  400 
people,  I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  ascertain 
the  thought  of  men  In  days  like  these.  In 
my  congregation  I  have  a  cosmopolitan  group, 
practically  aL'  born  in  this  country,  with 
ancestries  scattered  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Europe.  The  Danes.  Norwegians, 
and  Swedes,  as  well  as  the  Gefman  and  Irish 
and  Slovaks  and  Russians  would  find  their 
children's  children  In  my  group,  and  the 
Swiss  and  Scotch  and  Canadian  element  is  not 
missing.  Elghty-flve  percent  of  these  people 
still  want  peace,  pray  for  peace,  and  com- 
mend peace.  None  of  them  wants  Hitler  or 
Mussolini  or  Stalin  or  the  Emperor  of  Japan 
to  win  this  war.  Everyone  wants  a  strong 
United  States,  a  united  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  a  United  States  absolutely  separated  from^ 
old  Europe  with  her  philosophies  and  in- 
trigues and  wars  and  everything  else  Euro- 
pean. The  World  War  has  proven  to  them, 
and  to  me,  that  "Perfidious  Albion"  has  not 
changed,  that  England  Is  first,  last,  and  always 
for  England,  just  as  Germany,  Russia.  Italy, 
and  all  the  rest  over  there  are  for  themselves 
alone;  that  England's  past  is  one  of  might 
makes  right.  The  past  utterances  of 
Churchill,  Lloyd  George,  and  others  are  held 
In  remembrance.  In  saner  days  our  repre- 
sentatives, undisturbed  by  propaganda,  and 
mindful  of  the  shameful  action  of  cur  former 
Allies,  passed  bills  which  would  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  year  1918  and  following. 
Shall  we  now  forget  those  days  of  sanity  and 
embark  once  again  on  an  enterprise  which 
will  but  duplicate  that  past  performance? 
God  forbid! 

Rearm  we  must,  sad  to  say.  Had  the 
great  nations  of  Europe  wanted  they  could 
have  prevented  the  present  catastrophe. 
Like  a  Judas,  England  and  France  sold 
Czechoslovakia  down  the  river,  raised  no 
hand  to  prevent  the  rape  of  Abyssinia,  looked 
on  while  Poland  committed  excess  after  ex- 
cess upon  her  neighbors,  sold  munitions  to 
Germany  and  raised  no  hand  to  help  a  pros- 
trate Spain.  Now.  when  they  reap  the  whirl- 
wind, they  cry  for  help  to  us.  whom  they  but 
lately  labeled  "Shylock "  and  to  whom  they 
refused   to   pay  ^honest  debts.     Even   today 
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England  refuses  to  permit  the  chUdren  of 
democracy,  ground  under  the  heel  of  Hitler,  to 
be  fed  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  bringing 
specious  and  futile  arguments  that  Ger- 
many might  receive  some  of  these  supplies 
of  mercy  for  herself.  If  we  permit  the  de- 
mocracies to  starve,  there  will  be  none  to 
save.  England  will  save  no  one  but  herself. 
So.  for  us.  It  must  be  America  first.  We 
must  rearm,  must  make  ourselves  strong, 
must  make  the  processes  of  democracy  work, 
must  malntam  a  representative  government 
and  must  stay  out  of  the  Euro|;>ean  conflict 
lest.  In  the  end,  we  lose  all  that  has  made 
America  great  and  different,  the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.  SeU  England 
what  she  needs,  but  make  America  so  strong 
that  she  will  loom  Uke  Gibraltar  over  the 
troubled  waters  of  the  world. 

I  trust  that  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to 
vote  against  this  lease -lend  bill  and  keep 
the  representative  form  of  government  ftmc- 
tlonlng.  thereby  proving  that  we  can  have 
government  "of  the  people,  for  the  people, 
and  by  the  people." 

Recently  I  xmearthed  a  telegram,  gracious- 
ly sent  my  daughter  Marjorle  on  her  selec- 
tion l&at  year  as  Pilgrim  from  the  State  of 
Washington  to  the  convention  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  It  was  exceedingly  gracious  of 
you  to  send  her  that  telegram  and  to  have 
your  office  get  In  touch  with  her  on  her  ar- 
rival In  your  city.  I  woxild.  herewith,  ex- 
press my  gratitude  for  this  action  of  yours. 
Though  belated.  It  is  nevertheless  heartfelt. 
In  her  letter  to  the  D.  A.  R.,  Marjorle  made 
mention  of  your  telegram  and  the  fine  ef- 
forts of  your  office  in  her  behalf.  Having 
seen  Washington,  Mount  Vernon,  and  other 
places  which  witnessed  the  formation  of 
these  United  States  of  America  and  having 
read  the  Ideals  of  our  fair  land,  written  In 
the  blood  of  the  patriots,  she.  In  her  words. 
"Is  more  grateful  than  ever  before  for  her 
American  citizenship  and  more  determined 
than  ever  that  such  an  institution  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

Precious  as  Is  your  time,  I  tnist  that  you 
will  be  able  to  spend  some  of  It  on  this  letter. 
Thanking  you  for  your  representation  In  the 
past  and  trusting  that  it  wUl  be  as  "repre- 
sentative" in  the  future.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Harold  H.  ENCSLaaBCBT. 


Concurrent  Resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  Relative  to  the 
Federal-Imposed  Quota  For  the  Num- 
ber of  Acres  To  Be  Planted  to  Sugar 
Beets  in  Michigan  for  the  Year  1941 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  February  19.  1941 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Eilways  been  opposed  to  the  quota  or  re- 
striction of  sugar  in  continental  United 
States.  There  can  be  no  sound  argu- 
ment to  sustain  the  position  of  our  Gov- 
ernment restricting  the  production  of  a 
commodity  of  which  we  produce  less 
than  30  percent,  and  import  more  than 
70  percent  from  other  lands.  Had  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  been  per- 


mitted to  produce  sugar  In  such  quan- 
tities as  the  freedom  of  our  land  guaran- 
tees to  our  people,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  a  rationing  of  sugar  today 
nor  of  increasing  its  cost  to  oui  people. 

In  this  connection.  I  insert  herewith 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  Kfichigan 
Legislature  in  relation  to  this  subject: 

Senate  Conctirrent  Resolution  No.  17 
Concurrent  resolution  relative  to  the  Federal 

imposed  quota  for  the  number  of  •cm  to 

be  planted  to  sugar  beets  In  Michigan  for 

the  year  1941 

Whereas  official  word  and  action  has  come 
from  the  A.  A.  A.,  a  Federal  subdivision  of 
Government  in  Washington.  D.  C,  that,  for 
the  season  of  1041,  drastic  cuts  are  to  be  made 
in  the  number  of  acres  that  can  be  con- 
tracted and  planted  to  sugar  beeU  In  Michi- 
gan this  coming  season;  and 

Whereas  this  cut  averages  aroxmd  20  per- 
cent for  the  different  planting  areas  of  the 
many  companies  that  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  beet  sugar  In  Michigan;  and 

Whereas  it  is  estimated  that  22.000  growers 
of  sugar  beets  and  many  additional  thousands 
of  workers  In  these  fields  are  affected  by  such 
a  ruling  from  the  A.  A.  A.,  which  will  deprive 
the  growers  of  large  siuns  of  money  for  a 
major  cash  crop  and  likewise  the  workers  of 
large  amoimts  in  wages  which  would,  under 
normal  schedule  of  acreage,  be  paid  to  them; 
and 

WhereM  this  curtailed  program  would  work 
an  immense  hardship  on  one  of  our  major 
Michigan  agricultural  industries  at  the  very 
time  when  the  farmer  and  his  workers  are 
called  on  to  do  their  bit  in  the  coordinated 
national-defense  program;  and 

Whereas  such  a  curtailed  program  would 
work  to  the  benefit  of  the  larger  companies 
and  directly  against  a  Michigan  farm  product 
of  vital  importance:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  a  vlgorotu  protest  be  entered 
against  such  curtailment  program  in  quota 
acreage  ^nd  that  the  sentiment  of  the  State 
of  M  chlgan.  expressed  through  this  resolu- 
tion, be  brought  immediately  to  the  attention 
of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude  R. 
Wickard,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  A.  A.  A.  crop-control  com- 
mittee, that  a  remedy  may  be  effected  at 
once,  proper  acreage  quotas  established,  and 
the  sugar-beet  Industry  be  accorded  Its 
rightful  place  in  the  sphere  of  national  de- 
fense and  normal  economic  conditions;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  SecretaiT?  of  Agriculture,  to  the 
members  of  the  A.  A.  A.  acreage-control  com- 
mittee, and  to  Members  of  Congress  from 
Michigan. 

Adopted  by  the  senate  on  Febrxiary  3.  1941. 
Adopted  by  the  bouse  of  representatives 
on  February  10,  1941. 

FsEO  I.  Chase. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Mtles  F.  Gbat. 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  RejjreaentativeM. 


Democracy  Requires  an  Informed  Public 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRBtANN 

or  wiscoNsn* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  February  19.  1941 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.      Mr.   Speaker,  la 
order  that  this  form  of  government  may 
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be  traly  democratic.  It  is  necessary  that 
all  people  shall  have  knowledge  of  the 
provisions  and  circumstances  of  legis- 
lative action  as  far  as  it  is  practicable. 
This  is  more  true  when  the  Nation  Is 
confronted  by  an  emergency. 

Public  opinion  is  the  control  exerted  by 
the  citizenry  over  officialdom — we  had 
better  heed  it.  The  idea  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  advance  was  well  stated  by  Lincoln, 
who  said: 

Our  Government  rests  on  public  opinion. 
With  public  sentlmejit  nothing  can  fall;  with- 
out it  nothing  can  succeed.  Consequently 
he  who  molds  public  sentiment  goes  deeper 
than  he  who  enacts  statutes  or  pronounces 
decisions.  He  makes  statutes  and  decisions 
possible  or  Impossible  to  be  executed. 

It  takes  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
uen  in  Congress  to  keep  their  constitu- 
ency informed  as  to  the  provisions  of  the 
more  important  bills.  This  is  especially 
true  where  the  Members  have  news  let- 
ters in  the  papers  in  their  districts. 

If  we  are  truly  democratic,  then  our 
votes  should  reflect  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  The  news  letter, 
such  as  I  mentioned,  serves  to  provoke 
expressions  of  the  voters*  opinions.  If 
we  can  stimulate  interest  of  the  indi- 
vidual, educational  circles,  and  civic 
bodies,  we  need  have  no  fear  for  the  cause 
of  democracy. 

Once  to  every  man  and  nation 
Comes  the  moment  to  decide 

In   the    strife   of    truth    and    falsehood 
For  the  good  or  evil  side. 

I  have  felt  duty-bound  to  advise  my 
constituents  of  important  bills  and  be- 
hind-the-scene  news,  as  they  must  have 
this  information  if  they  are  to  make  de- 
cisions on  legislative  action  which  will 
affect  the  ultimate  destiny  of  this  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  reproduce  here  a  let- 
ter received  in  response  to  one  of  my 
news  letters   discussing   the   lend-lease 

bUl: 

Holt  Family  Church, 
Bayfield.   Wis..  February   10.   1941. 
The  Honorable  B.  J.  Gehrmann. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  "newly  arrived  member 
of  your  constituency,  having  located  here 
December  28  last.  Although  noncommittal 
up  till  now,  I  have  nevertheless  been  a  keen 
observer  of  the  war  trend  In  America,  having 
followed  your  expression  of  sentiment  in 
the  local  paper  under  the  caption  of  "Cap- 
itol News  Letter"  with  Interest  and  satisfac- 
tion, and  wish  to  express  my  confidence  In 
you  as  working  for  the  best  Interests  to  pre- 
serve the  liberties  guaranteed  us  under  the 
Constitution  and  safeguarded  by  our  re- 
public government. 

You  deserve  to  be  especially  commended 
for  your  method  of  dealing  with  your  con- 
stituents. Your  actions  testify  that  you  have 
not  become  inoculated  with  the  political 
virus,  as  so  many  other  Members  of  Congress, 
to  wit.  namely,  that  after  the  ballots  are 
cast,  the  people  have  nothing  more  to  say. 
Tet.  strange  to  say,  these  same  representa- 
tlv«  do  take  advice  and  counsel  from  other 
sources,  for  the  most  part  Inimical  to.  and 
destructive  of.  the  American  way  of  life,  the 
Constitution,  and  our  traditional  represen- 
tative form  of  government. 

Anent  your  letter  In  the  Bayfield  County 
News  (Thursday,  February  6,  1941)  I  have 
naught  but  praise.  Although  I  might  differ 
with  you  on  one  point,  nevertheless,  the 
contents  show  that  you  have  evaluated  the 


evils  Inherent  In  the  bill,  and  the  dire  con- 
sequences, correctly. 

You  stated :  "If  we  don't  Intend  getting  In 
[war],  then  why  this  bill?"  You  are  correct, 
this  Is  a  war  bill,  and  there  Is  nothing  "short 
of  war"  about  It,  It  Is  all  for  war,  and  the 
authors  of  the  bill  (whoever  they  may  be) 
designed  it  for  that  purpose.  The  proviso  In 
the  biU.  namely,  "permitting"  belligerent  ves- 
sels to  be  outfitted,  repaired,  and  recondi- 
tioned In  our  bases.  If  put  Into  execution, 
win  bring  on  war.  We  almost  went  to  war 
with  England  after  our  Civil  War  for  the  kind 
of  unneutrality  on  the  part  of  England  out- 
fitting vessels  that  preyed  on  our  fleet  and 
commerce  during  the  Civil  War.  You  are 
correct  when  pointing  out  that  the  lease- 
lend  bill  Is  a  violation  of  Western  Hemisphere 
neutrality.  We  can  hardly  expect  the  South 
American  republics  to  place  any  confidence 
In  our  Government  when  we  Jam  through 
Congress  legislation,  such  as  the  one  In  ques- 
tion, in  fiat  violation  of  our  mutual  promises. 
We  must  presume  that  the  heads  of  the  said 
nations  have  conscience  and  intelligenae. 
They,  no  doubt,  placed  confidence  In  <mir 
mutual  pledges,  and  if  we  fail  to  live  up  to 
them  by  our  own  unneutrality  and  plunge 
Into  war,  we  certainly  Jeopardize  their  se- 
curity and  welfare  by  bringing  war  to  their 
shores. 

I  differ  with  you  on  the  point  of  extending 
aid  to  Britain.  Our  people,  to  a  great  extent, 
have  been  propagandized  Into  the  belief  that 
our  security  is  inseparably  tied  up  with  that 
of  Britain.  History,  on  the  contrary,  tells  us 
It  Is  not  so.  Likewise,  our  people  have  been 
led  to  believe  by  subversive  methods  that 
England  Is  fighting  for  the  preservation  of 
Christianity.  That  Is,  the  English  people  are 
that  way  minded  1  agree,  but  I  emphatically 
disagree  that  the  clique  that  swung  the  Eng- 
lish people  Into  this  war  have  that  exalted 
motive  In  view.  In  fact,  their  motive  Is  to 
destroy  Christianity,  and  the  Irony  of  It  all 
Is.  they  are  pitting  Christian  against  Chris- 
tian, committing  hari-kari,  if  you  please,  to 
carry  out  their  nefarious  designs. 

The  English  people  did  not  want  war  any 
more  than  the  German  people,  and  the  latter 
did  not  want  it  any  more  than  our  own  de- 
sire It,  or  the  French.  Danes,  Hollanders.  Nor- 
wegians. Finns,  Italians,  or  any  more  than 
others  desire  It  who  are  to  be  brought  Into 
the  confiict.  if  and  when  it  suits  the  Inter- 
national gangsters  and  murderers.    It  is  1914- 
18  all  over  again.    Lloyd  George,  ex -Premier 
of  England,  a  prominent  figure  at  the  timp. 
and  still  living,  after  the  war,  when  he  was 
free  to  speak  wrote:  "The  more  one  reads 
memoirs  and  books  written  In  the  various 
countries  of  what  happened  before  August 
1914,  the  more  one  realizes  that  no  one  at  the 
head  of  the  affairs  quite  meant  war.    It  was 
something  Into  which  they  glided  or  rather 
staggered  and  stumbled."     (Issues  of  Today. 
January  14.   1922.)     In  a  syndicated  article 
about  a  year  later,  he  wrote  as  follows;  "The 
more  one  examines  events  of  July  1914  the 
more  one  is  Impressed  with  the  shrinking  of 
the  nominal  rulers  of  the  attacking  empires 
and   with  the  relentless  driving   onward   of 
the  military  organizations  behind  these  ter- 
ror-stricken   dummies."       (Cleveland    Press. 
January  6.  1923.) 

So  the  rulers  In  1914  were  mere  "nominal 
rulers"  and  "terror-stricken  dummies." 
May  one  not  Justly  ask:  "Who  then  were 
the  real  rulers  at  the  time?"  So  we  may 
deduce  that  the  last  World  War  was  made 
outside  the  duly  constituted  governments 
of  Europe.  May  we  not  also  ask:  "Who 
brought  about  this  present  World  War?" 
Our  statesmen  could  do  an  Immortal  serv- 
ice to  their  own  country  and  to  humanity 
the  world  over  If  they  would  lend  their 
efforts  to  ferret  out  and  expose  the  pro- 
moters of  the  present  devastating  carnage. 
They  could  start  to  bring  Into  the  lime- 
light of  public  scrutiny  of  the  framers  of 


the  least-lend  bill  (by  which  we  are  legislat- 
ing away  our  liberties)  1776?  Do  our  ene- 
mies—the framers  of  the  lease-lend  bUl— 
with  cynical  ridicule  throw  this  Infamous 
piece  of  legislation  Into  ovir  faces,  confident 
that  bill  1776  is  the  death  warrant  of  Amer- 
ican liberty?  Must  the  American  people  be 
led  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter?  Must  we 
by  our  resources  help  slaughter  others? 
Must  we  "glide,  stumble,  stagger"  Into  the 
maelstrom  of  destruction? 

Communications  from  patriotic  societies 
m  other  parts  of  the  Nation  bring  the  In- 
formation that  groups  of  mothers  are 
marching  on  to  Washington  to  plead  in  a 
last-ditch  stand  for  the  defeat  of  this  ob- 
noxious piece  of  legislation.  I  trust  that 
they  will  be  courteously  received,  and  their 
pleading  listened  to,  and  that  the  voice  of 
the  American  people  will  prevail  over  that 
of  the  secret  forces  seeking  our  destruction, 
as  well  as  that  of  all  Christian  people. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  extend  to  you 
my  felicitations  for  a  continuous  and  pros- 
perous action  In  behalf  of  American  free- 
dom and  liberty.  I  am  convinced  that  If 
we  stay  out  of  this  war  and  right  now  serve 
notice  on  the  International  gangsters  by 
defeating  bill  1776,  we  will  not  Join  in  the 
8laL.ghter  and  the  war  will  end  speedily  and 
Christian  civilization  will  be  saved.  If  we 
enter  the  war  It  will  be  prolonged,  all  na- 
tions will  be  devastated,  all  will  suffer  po- 
litical, economic,  social,  and  religious  bank- 
ruptcy.   I  am. 

Yours  truly  for  saving   America, 

(Rev.)   Fr.  Aubert,  O.  F.  M. 


Gerrymandering 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  February  19.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WICHITA  (KANS.) 
BEACON 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  timely 
editorial  from  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Bea- 
con of  February  16,  1941: 

GERRYMANDERING 

Some  of  those  who  have  been  most  per- 
sistent In  their  accusations  of  dictator  against 
President  Roosevelt  have  been  Republicans 
and  some  of  the  most  persistent  of  these  Re- 
publicans have  been  Kansas  Republicans. 
The  Kansas  Republican  leaders  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  pass  a  resolution  In  the  State 
legislature,  a  body  that  has  plenty  to  do  solv- 
ing some  of  Kansas'  own  problems,  opposing 
measures  pending  before  the  National  Con- 
gress. 

Let  us  see  Just  what  Is  dictatorship,  and 
who  is  attempting  to  practice  It:  Kansas  Re- 
publicans have  both  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  six  of  the  State's  seven  con- 
gressmen, all  of  the  State  officers,  strong  ma- 
Joriti^  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature, 
and  a  bulk  of  the  county  offices.  In  fact  they 
possess  all  of  the  major  political  elective  of- 
fices of  this  State  except  one — that  Is  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  where  a  Demo- 
crat has  been  elected  consistently,  regardless 
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of  the  Republican  majorities  In  other  con- 
gressional and  State  offices. 

That  Democratic  Congressman,  John  M. 
Houston — and  Bill  Ayres  before  him — has 
been  elected  because  the  voters  of  this  dis- 
trict, and  particularly  the  voters  of  Sedgwick 
County,  have  desired  a  Democrat.  Jack  Hous- 
ton was  elected  last  November  because  the 
voters  of  this  district,  many  Republicans  along 
with  many  Democrats,  appreciated  his  services 
of  the  past,  Xhe  experience  he  had  gained  In 
several  terms  at  Washington,  the  marked  abil- 
ity he  has  shown  in  serving  his  district  to  re- 
turn him  to  olBce  year  after  year. 

Now  the  self-appointed  Kansas  dictators 
In  Topeka  and  Kansas  City  have  decided 
they  not  only  want  to  run  the  State  but 
they  also  want  to  tell  Sedgwick  County  who 
It  shall  have  for  Its  Congressman.  Proposals 
have  been  submitted  to  the  State  legislature 
to  gerrymander  this  district  into  a  Republi- 
can district,  tacking  on  a  lengthening  tall  of 
Republican  counties  as  far  north  as  Riley,  a 
county  that  Is  nearly  150  miles  from  Wichita 
and  less  than  50'mlles  from  Topeka. 

The  only  purpose  of  this  petty  piece  of  po- 
litical chicanery  is  to  deprive  this  district 
and  particularly  Sedgwick  County  of  Its  right 
to  select  its  own  Representative  in  Congress, 
regardless  of  whether  he  be  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican. There  will  be  no  free  choice  by 
the  people,  if  they  have  their  way. 

Such  political  tactics.  In  our  estimation, 
smack  much  more  clearly  of  political  dic- 
tatorship than  anything  that  has  come  out 
of  Washington  In  recent  months.  But  even 
the  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men  gang 
aft  a-gley,  and  even  Kansas  politicians  can 
overreach  themselves. 

Wichita  is  patient  and  long-suffering,  but 
there  can  be  an  end,  even  to  community  pa- 
tience. The  Sunfiower  saviors  of  Topeka 
and  Kansas  City  may  find  that  4n  getting 
rid  of  a  Fifth  District  Democratic  Congress- 
man they  have  fastened  upon  themselves  a 
Democratic  Senator. 


Importance  of  Horses  and  Mules  in 
Modem  Warfare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  February  19,  1941 


POR'nON  OF  A  TALK  BY  COL.  EDWIN  N. 
HARDY.  CHIEF,  ARMY  REMOUNT  SERV- 
ICE 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  a  portion 
of  a  talk  delivered  by  Colonel  Hardy, 
chief  of  the  Army  Remount  Service,  be- 
fore the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Horse  and  Mule  Association  of  America, 
in  Chicago.  The  complete  text  is  found 
in  the  January-February  number  of  the 
magazine  The  Horse,  published  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C: 

(From  the  Horse  of  January-February  1941] 

Importance  of  Horses  and  Mulxs  in 

Modern    Warfare 

(By  Col.  Edwin  N.  Hardy,  Chief,  Army 

Remount  Service) 
In  dlsciisslng  with  you  the  importance  of 
horses  and  mules  In  modem  warfsu^,  I  want 


to  assure  you  that  I  shall  endeavor  to  avoid 
exhibiting  that  prejudice  which  we  have 
often  seen  displayed  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  Some  advocates  of  mechanization 
are  so  enthiisiastlc  as  to  claim  everything 
for  It  to  the  exclusion  of  the  horse  and  mule, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  the  opposite  Is  true  In 
some  cases.  Horse  people  can  very  easily  t)€- 
come  prejudiced  because  the  best  horsemen 
not  only  use  their  horses  for  their  Intrinsic 
value,  but  they  love  them  and  think  of  them 
with  a  great  deal  of  sentiment 

AN   ARMT    needs   BALANCE 

A  modern  army  needs  many  things.  Bal- 
ance and  coordination  are  nr^cessary.  Each 
element  of  an  army  and  each  type  of  weapon 
has  Its  own  function  and  m\ist  be  able  to 
perform  some  things  nothing  else  can  per- 
form, or  must  be  able  to  do  some  things 
better  than  anything  else  can  do  them.  As 
Important  as  has  been  the  mechanization  of 
ground  units  in  the  recent  success  of  the 
German  Army,  we  must  admit  that  aviation 
and  treachery  behind  the  lines  of  the  enemy 
contributed  more  to  the  German  victories 
than  any  other  factors. 

The  decisiveness  of  aviation  Is  particularly 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  one  side — the 
Germans — possessed  a  dominant  superiority. 
It  would  be  difficult  for  any  army  to  gain 
victories,  no  matter  what  comprised  Its 
ground  forces.  If  It  did  not  possess  the  bene- 
fit of  something  approaching  equality  In  the 
air.  Failure  to  give  recent  military  opera- 
tions the  proper  analysis  might  easily  result 
In  discrediting  any  ground  element  due  to 
the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  German 
aviation  and  Its  success  In  disintegrating 
the  moral  forces  and  other  elements  be- 
hind the  lines  of  the  country  It  opposed. 
Are  we  to  do  away  with  artillery  because 
dive-bombers  are  now  performing  to  some 
extent  the  function  of  long-range  artillery, 
or  because  other  smaller  planes  are  perform- 
ing to  some  extent  the  function  of  other 
classes  of  artillery?  To  accept  such  a  con- 
clusion is  unsound. 

It  Is  also  unsound  to  accept  the  conclu- 
sion that  mechanized  ground  forces  have 
made  horses  in  warfare  obsolete.  I  shall 
present  to  you  today  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  most  Important  use  of  horses  and  mules 
In  the  present  war  by  the  most  completely 
mechanized  army  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  only  reason  for  the  existence  of  horses 
and  mules  in  an  army  is  that  they  can  per- 
form some  things  nothing  else  can  perform, 
and  can  do  some  other  things  better  than 
anything  else  can  do  them.  This  Is  true,  or 
should  be  true,  of  any  weapon  or  any  ele- 
ment In  any  army. 

The  question  before  us  then  Is:  Can 
horses  and  mules  do  some  things  nothing 
else  can  do,  and  can  they  do  some  other 
things  better  than  anything  else  can  do 
them? 

If  we  can  prove  this,  then  the  next  ques- 
tion is:  Are  those  things  which  horses  and 
mules  can  do  better  necessary  In  the  con- 
duct of  modem  warfare? 

What  I  shall  have  to  say  will  point  di- 
rectly to  the  proposition  as  I  have  made  It, 
without  engaging  In  a  lengthy,  technical 
discussion  of  the  powers  and  limitations  of 
various  weapons  and  elements  of  military 
establishments  or  a  discussion  of  grand 
strategy  and  the  tactics  of  varlo\iB  arms. 

WAR  BASED  ON  EXPERIENCE 

Ever  since  the  existence  of  human  beings 
on  this  earth  they  have  waged  war  against 
each  other  and  It  Is  a  tragic  conclusion  that 
this  tendency  to  combat  shows  no  ameliora- 
tion as  time  goes  on.  Men  have  always  waged 
war  and  as  a  consequence  they  have  studied 
the  means  of  waging  war  from  the  time  of 
the  remote  ages. 

The  conduct  of  modem  warfare  Is  a  build- 
up of  the  thought  and  Invention  of  man 
throughout  the  ages.    This  build-up  is  ac- 


complished something  like  this:  In  time  of 
peace  military  experts  theorise  about  the 
methods  and  weapons  of  warfare  until  such 
a  time  as  a  war  provides  an  opportunity  for 
their  theories  to  he  proven  or  dlsproven  upon 
the  field  of  battle.  What  proves  to  be  good 
is  accepted,  and  that  which  is  proven  not  to 
be  good  iB  rejected.  Therefore,  as  a  matter 
of  a  general  statement,  we  can  safely  assvune 
that  whatever  modern  armies  use  has  been 
found  to  t>e  good  and  Is  necessary.  If  such  a 
nation  as  Germany,  famous  for  its  excellence 
in  the  conduct  of  war  over  great  numbers  of 
years,  uses  horses  and  mules,  that  Is  excellent 
evidence  that  horses  and  mules  are  required. 
And  right  here  I  would  like  to  make  the 
statement  that  the  German  Army  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  using  more  horses  and  mules  than 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  vised  In  World  War  I.  This 
fact  wculd  therefore  indicate,  contrary  to  the 
clalnas  of  many  people,  that  the  use  of  horses 
and  mules  In  warfare  Is  of  major  importance 
In  spite  of  modem  armies  using  more  than 
ever  highly  mechanized  elements. 

I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  with  peo- 
ple who  discredit  the  use  of  horses  and  mules 
in  an  army  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  make 
illogical  comparisons  between  the  speed  and 
carrying  capacity  of  a  horse  or  mule  and  those 
of  motor  vehicles. 

Of  course  a  horse  or  mule  cannot  march  as 
fast,  as  a  motor  vehicle  can  run  on  a  good 
road,  but  trucks  and  practically  all  mecha- 
nized units  must  have  roads  In  order  to  make 
effective  their  most  valuable  characteristics, 
which  Is  speed.  Battles  cannot  always  be 
fought  on  roads  and  in  any  campaign  there 
may  arise  situations  In  which  mechanized 
units  cannot  move  at  all 

Take  the  present  situation  In  the  war  bt- 
tween  Italy  and  Greece.  Italy  has  attempted 
to  attack  Greece  through  Albania  with  mecha- 
nized columns.  What  do  we  find?  We  find 
that  the  mechanized  units  have  been  stalled; 
that  they  are  an  encumbrance  rather  than  a 
help.  They  are  being  abandoned  and  cap- 
tured in  large  quantities  by  the  Greeks  and 
tumed  against  the  Italians  for  whatever  use 
can  be  made  of  them 

And" whom  do  we  find  maintaining  contact 
with  the  retreating  Italians  In  this  campaign 
in  this  mounlalnous  country?  Is  it  the 
mechanized  units  which  the  Greeks  have  cap- 
tured from  the  Italians?  No,  it's  the  horse 
cavalry  of  the  Greeks  which  has  relentlessly 
pursued  them  night  and  day  over  any  kind 
of  terrain  and  during  any  kind  of  weather. 

Some  people  think  because  horses  and 
mules  cannot  march  200  or  3C0  mUes  in  a  day. 
which  seme  mechanized  units  can  do  if  they 
have  good  roads  under  favorable  conditions, 
that  they  should  not  be  given  any  considera- 
tion In  the  composition  of  a  modern  army. 
This  is  an  unsound  deduction.  Wherever  long 
columns  of  motors  can  operate  loaded  with 
supplies  and  men,  long  columns  of  motor  vans 
loaded  with  horse  cavalry  can  also  opwrate  and 
be  moved  Just  as  fast  as  motor  transporutlon 
can  go. 

It  is  not  nj-cessary  for  horses  always  to 
make  long,  strategical  marches  as  were  re- 
quired before  the  advent  of  mechanization. 
Horse  units  arriving  by  motor  van,  railroad, 
or  by  marching,  at  assembly  points  of  con- 
centration or  to  their  assigned  locations  at 
the  commencement  of  a  campaign  or  battle 
are  then  ready  when  unloaded  to  operate 
in  the  Immediate  field  of  battle  with  the 
greatest  mobility  of  any  ground  unit  so  far 
known.  If  we  take  Into  consideration  ad- 
verse conditions  of  climate  and  terrain.  Of 
course,  mechanized  units  have  their  great 
value  the  same  as  any  other  element  In 
an  army;  they  too  can  do  some  things 
nothing  else  can  do,  but  they  cannot  do 
everything  and  there  are  some  things  horses 
and  mules  can  do  better  than  they  can  do 
them. 

THE   HORSES  COT  THZRS 

I  attended  the  big  maneuvers  In  Louisiana 
I   and  Texas  during  May  of  this  year.     Tb« 
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maneuver  are*,  was  supplied  with  some  ex- 
cellent roads  and  with  some  not  so  good. 
Most  of  the  roads  In  the  area  could  be  used 
by  mechanized  units  In  favorable  weather; 
much  of  the  area  between  the  roads  coiUdnt 
be  used  by  mechanized  units  at  any  time. 

To  start  these  maneuvers,  varloxis  units 
were  assigned  Initial  positions  to  which  they 
wculd  move  from  their  various  camps.  The 
day  and  hour  for  this  movement  were  set. 
It  began  to  rain  and  rained  more  or  less  con- 
tinuously for  2  or  3  days  at  ]U8t  about  the 
time  the  movement  was  to  be  made.  As  a 
cousequence.  there  was  not  a  single  motor- 
ized unit  which  was  able  to  take  up  its  ini- 
tial location.  They  were  Immooilized  on 
account  of  the  poor,  muddy  roads  and  the 
type  of  terrain  between  those  roads. 

The  horse  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  units 
were  the  orUy  elements  which  were  able  to 
move  to  the  places  ordered  and  these  did 
move  and  were  at  their  assigned  places  at 
the  time  appointed.  Now  this,  gentlemen, 
was  during  time  of  peace  and  not  exactly 
even  under  assxuned  war  conditions.  There 
was  no  actual  or  theoretical  opposition  ex- 
cept the  adverse  weather  and  terrain  condi- 
tions, yet  the  mechanized  units  were  im- 
mobilized untU  these  conditions  were  cleared 

up. 

Before  the  advent  of  mechanization,  norse 
cavalry  was  vised  to  do  many  of  the  things 
which  are  now  being  done  by  aviation  and 
various  forces  of  mechanized  ground  units. 
For  example,  horse  cavalry  had  to  move 
far  to  the  front  of  the  main  army  to  search 
out  the  strategical  concentrations  ol  the 
enemy.  Cavalry  troops  were  required  to 
establish  a  screen  so  as  to  not  let  the  enemy 
cavalry  troops  get  through  and  see  where 
and  how  our  main  army  was  being  con- 
centrated. This  involved  marches  of  enor- 
mous distances  and  It  Is  a  fact  that  this 
duty  often  depleted  and  weakened  the  horse 
cavalry  so  much  that  by  the  time  the  main 
armies  had  gained  contact  there  was  very 
little  efficient  cavalry  left  on  either  side  to 
engage  In  battle.  Under  modern  conditions 
this  distant  reconnaissance  is  performed  by 
aviation  and  mechanized  units,  and  horse 
cavalry  Is  brought  up  to  the  theater  of  con- 
centration by  railroad,  by  marching,  or  by 
motors.  It  Is  then  fresh  and  ready  to  ac- 
complish those  things  for  which  It  Is  par- 
ticularly suited  such  as  searching  areas 
which  aviation  cannot  see  and  where  mech- 
anized units  cannot  go. 

Cavalry  is  useful  with  Its  enormous  fire 
power  to  go  Into  action  on  any  part  of  the 
line  no  matter  what  the  terrain.  So  many 
people  have  the  idea  that  cavalry  is  u^ed  In 
only  one  way  and  that  Is  to  ride  boot  to 
boot  with  drawn  sabers  or  pistols  and  charge 
the  enemy.  It  has  been  many  years  since 
this  has  been  considered  an  effective  use  of 
cavalry  Is  brought  up  to  the  theater  of  con- 
amounted  to  suicide  for  cavalry  to  attempt 
such  action  except  in  the  most  exceptional 
cases. 

Many  of  us  Americans  do  not  realize  that 
If  we  had  any  superiority  In  our  American 
Army  In  any  arm  over  the  armies  of  Europe 
and  the"  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  was  in 
the  cavalry  arm.  European  armies  were 
slow  to  give  up  the  lance  and  the  saber 
and  shock  action.  As  far  back  as  the  Civil 
War  our  best  cavalry  leaders  realized  that 
the  most  effective  use  of  cavalry  was  to  be 
gotten  from  Its  dismounted  fire  power  and 
that  horse  cavalry  should  be  considered 
mobile  fire  power. 

-  Otir  cavalry  of  today  Is  loaded  with  heavy 
fc-e  power  and  Is  the  most  mobile  and  flex- 
ible ground  fire  power  we  possess.  From 
the  Civil  War  on  we  have  developed  this 
^dea  and  our  cavalry  units  are  trained  to 
change  from  a  moving,  mounted  status  to  a 
dismounted  status  with  fire  power  includ- 
ing pistols  and  rifles,  light  and  heavy  ma- 


chine guns  and  small  cannon,  supported  by 
horse  artiUery  with  heavier  cannon. 

I  think  that  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
which  I  can  give  you  at  this  time  as  to  the 
importance  of  horses  and  mules  In  modern 
warfare  Is  to  review  a  few  factual  develop- 
ments from  World  War  No.  1  up  until  the 
present  time  so  that  you  can  see  what  other 
armies,  which  have  been  engaged  much  more 
m  modern  warfare  than  we,  are  doing  In  the 
way  of  using  horses  and  mules. 

HORSES  IN  WOBLD  WAB 

During  the  World  War  the  United  States 
alone  exported  to  Europe  923.580  horses  and 
232  475  mules.  On  both  sides  there  were  en- 
gaged possibly  four  times  this  number  of 
animals,  or  a  total  of  approximately  4,624.220. 

In  the  late  civil  war  in  Spam.  Franco,  with 
all  the  outside  aid  he  received  (principally 
mechanized),  had  to  create  finally  a  new 
balance  in  his  forces  In  favor  of  animal  ele- 
ments before  he  could  win  the  war.  His 
horse  cavalry  alone  was  Increased  from  5 
to  60  squadrons. 

Italy  overrated  the  versatility  of  her 
mechanized  forces  in  her  war  on  Ethiopia 
and  had  to  create  a  new  balance  in  favor 
of  all  sorts  and  types  of  animals.  Including 
oxen  and  burros. 

Japan  miscalculated  her  balance  in  mech- 
anization in  her  recent  and  present  wars  in 
Manchukuo  and  China.  As  a  result,  she  has 
greatly  augmented  her  animal  components  in 
her  present  armies  and  has  provided  for  the 
future  production  of  military  horses  on  a 
large  scale. 

Germany  for  many  years  has  been  one  of 
the  leading  nations  of  the  world  in  produc- 
ing horses  for  military  use.  Her  remount 
service  during  the  reign  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm 

II  attained  a  high  state  of  development  and 
efficiency.  During  the  Hitler  regime  the  re- 
mount activities  of  Germany  have  been  In- 
creased. 

HORSES  IN  POLISH  CAMPAIGN 

Below  are  extracts  from  an  article,  The 
Horse  in  Poland,  from  the  October  1939  issue 
of  Sankt  Georg,  a  German  magazine : 

"All  cavalry  will  be  Interested  in  the  part 
which  the  horse  played  on  the  German  side 
m  the  Polish  campaign.  In  this  connection 
we  may  state  without  any  exaggeration  that 
the  rapid  advance  of  the  German  army  would 
have  been  Impossible  without  the  horse,  and 
furthermore,  horses  proved  their  worth  in  the 
manner  that  was  expected.  To  be  sure,  the 
significance  of  the  motorized  and  mechanl^et} 
forces  is  unquestionable,  but  cavalry  ioxviV^* 
tlons  •  •  •  moved  at  almost  the  same 
rate  of  speed.  Each  of  our  Infantry  regiments 
has  approximately  500  horses  and  most  of 
our  artillery  is  horse-drawn  In  accordance 
with  the  communications  of  the  headquarters 
staff  of  the  Wehrmacht  in  its  report  dealing 
with  the  campaign  in  Poland,  five  armies  took 
part  In  the  great  decision.  According  to  this, 
we  may  assume  •  •  •  that  Germany 
used  more  than  200.000  horses  in  the  cam- 
paign in  Poland  and  that  this  large  number 
made  possible  the  pace  of  advance  of  the 
attacking  armies." 

The  report  of  the  German  headquarters 
staff  dealing  with  the  campaign  recognized 
horse  cavalry  in  a  special  manner  by  saying: 
"Division  commanders  expressed  particular 
appreciation  of  the  activity  of  their  cavalry 
m  their  reports  to  the  Fuehrer,  who  was  on 
the  battlefield  with  his  soldiers.  We  also 
have  reports  of  conspicuous  cavalry  action  by 
separate  squadrons.  As  an  example,  a  squad- 
ron In  the  South  Army,  led  by  a  well-known 
race-horse  rider,  boldly  attacked  a  Polish  bat- 
tery set  up  on  difficult  terrain  (in  a  great 
vineyard,  rising  terrace-like)  and  captured  it. 
The  losses  were  small  in  spite  of  a  direct  hit 
within  the  squadron. 

"When    the    weather    (which    during    the 
main  was  extremely  favorable  and  did  not 


offer  any  obstacles  to  the  advance  of  the 
motorized  and  mechanized  units)  became 
bad  during  the  final  concluding  operations, 
cavalry  and  horse-drawn  battalions  came 
more  Into  their  own." 

The  Polish  campaign  In  1939  was  fol- 
lowed last  spring  by  the  crushing  and  swift 
defeat  of  the  Allies  In  the  campaigns  in 
Flanders  and  France.  While  aviation  and 
mechanized  ground  forces  still  maintained 
their  dominant  role,  we  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  German  Armies  used  even 
more  horses  In  the  latter  campaign  than  in 
Poland. 

In  the  campaigns  In  Flanders  ahd  France 
the  German  Arm.es  included  791,000  horses. 
People  wUl  say,  "Why,  I  didn't  know  that. 
I  thought  horses  in  war  were  obsolete  In 
this  mechanized  age.  Why  do  they  still  use 
horses?"  The  answer  Is  as  stated  elsewhere 
m  this  address:  Horses  are  still  used  because 
they  can  still  perform  some  functions  noth- 
ing else  can  perform,  and  can  still  do  some 
other  things  better  than  anything  else  can 
do  them. 

HORSES    ON    WESTERN   TERRAIN 

The  composition  of  an  army  depends  in 
great  measure  upon  the  theater  of  operations 
In  which  that  army  will  be  used.  It  seems 
Improbable  that  any  army  of  the  United 
States  win  be  used  on  foreign  soil  outside  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  If  we  ever  go  to 
war,  our  theater  of  operations  will  probably 
be  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  It  would 
be  difficult  to  attempt  a  prognostication  as 
to  the  exact  theater  of  operations  in  that  vast 
area.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  differences 
In  terrain  and  climate  existing  in  that  great 
area,  and  the  many  undeveloped  sections 
therein,  will  offer  more  opportunities  for  the 
use  of  horses  and  mules  in  warfare  than  in 
closely  organized  and  highly  developed  coun- 
tries similar  to  those  in  which  the  present 
European  war  is  being  fought. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  whatever  horses  we  use  in  war  must  be 
produced  in  time  of  peace.  The  production 
of  these  horses,  therefore,  is  the  first  mission 
of  -the  United  States  Army  Remount  Service. 
The  horse  has  proven  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  ancient  allies  of  man,  in  peace  or  war- 
no  matter  whether  his  master  was  savage  or 
civilized— no  matter  the  language  he  spoke, 
the  God  he  worshipped,  or  the  climate  or  land 
In  which  he  lived.  Is  It  any  wonder  then 
that  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  a  decision 
look  back  on  history  and  the  recent  past  with 
no  assurance  that  our  dependency  on  the 
horse  in  war  is  at  an  end? 
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prepared  by  me  on   the  question,  E)o 
power  companies  realiy  pay  taxes? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoko.  as  follows: 

Do   Powzs   Companies    Rkallt   Pat   Taxes? 
(By  Senator  Homer  T.  Bone) 

"No"  is  the  answer  to  this  question.  The 
power  companies  collect  taxes  and  pass  them 
on,  but  do  not  pay  taxes  as  you  and  I  pay 
them — out  of  our  own  Income  and  regardless 
of  whether  we  make  a  profit  or  take  a  loss. 
The  companies  claim  they  are  taxpayers,  and 
have  used  this  argument  to  defeat  campaigns 
for  public  ownership  of  power  systems.  They 
have  been  able  to  deceive  the  public  for  years. 
The  fact  Is  these  private  power  utilities  oper- 
ate under  special  laws  which  have  been 
placed  on  the  statute  books  for  their  benefit. 
These  laws  are  generally  called  regulatory 
statutes  and  apply  only  to  certain  forms  of 
utility  companies.  These  laws  provide  that 
the  value  of  a  power  system,  privately 
owned,  shall  be  determined  and  that  there- 
after the  company  may  charge  light  and 
power  iisers  a  sum  for  electric  energy  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  owners  of  the  system  a  yearly 
return  which  may  run  anywhere  from  6  to  8 
percent. 

In  most  communities  the  private  power 
company  serving  such  community  has  a 
monopoly.  If  yoi  do  not  use  electric  energy 
from  Its  lines,  you  go  without  electric  lights. 
Once  a  rate  for  the  use  of  Its  energy  Is  estab- 
lished, you  must  pay  that  rate. 

The  same  law  under  which  this  rate  is 
established  allows  the  power  company  also 
to  collect  additional  sums  from  light  and 
power  users  to  cover  operating  costs,  such  as 
salaries  of  all  of  its  officers  and  executives, 
and  the  wages  and  salaries  of^  all  the  rest 
of  Its  employees.  In  times  past  many 
such  employees  have  been  freely  utilized  to 
take  an  active  part  In  political  campaigns, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  light  and  power 
users  In  a  community  where  this  goes  on  are 
paying  for  such  political  activities  In  their 
light  and  power  bills. 

TRIED   TO  CONTROL   POLITICS 

The  revelations  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission made  a  few  years  ago  demonstrate 
that  vast  fortunes  were  spent  by  private 
power  companies  In  this  country  In  an  at- 
tempt to  completely  control  our  political  life. 
It  will  also  be  of  more  than  passing  interest 
to  learn  that  the  vast  flood  of  advertising 
in  newspapers  and  publications  of  various 
kinds,  most  of  which  is  designed  to  promote 
a  continuance  of  private  control  and  to  fight 
public  ownership.  Is  also  charged  up  to  oper- 
ating costs  and  paid  for  by  the  light  and 
power  users. 

Another  Item  of  cost  which  is  added  Into 
every  light  and  power  bill  Is  that  of  depreci- 
ation. A  power  system  wears  out  over  a 
period  of  from  20  to  30  years.  At  least,  this 
is  the  theory  upon  which  this  idea  of  cost 
rests.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  con- 
suming public  Is  compelled  to  reproduce  a 
private  power  system  every  25  or  30  years, 
although  at  the  end  of  each  of  these  periods 
the  system  is  still  the  property  of  Its  private 
owners. 

However,  the  most  interesting  item  of  ex- 
pense which  is  allowed  by  these  regulatory 
laws  to  the  owners  of  private  systems  is  the 
taxes  they  pay.  Under  the  laws  mentioned 
and  by  decisions  of  our  courts  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  down, 
the  taxes  paid  by  private  power  companies 
are  allowed  as  an  operating  cost,  and  they 
are  permitted  to  add  these  taxes  to  light  and 
power  bills,  on  top  of  all  the  other  costs 
and  charges  mentioned.  Having  done  this, 
they  merely  add  the  amount  of  such  taxes 
to  light  and  power  bills  and  then  turn  this 
tax  money  over  to  the  various  taxing  bodies. 


This  performance  Is  called  tax  paying.    It  is 
merely  tax  collecting. 

RECEIVE  SPECIAL  PROTECTTON 

If  the  private  power  company  does  not 
earn  the  allowed  profit  for  Its  private  owners, 
all  It  has  to  do  Is  raise  its  rates  until  those 
profits  are  secured.  There  Is  no  other  form 
of  private  business  protected  by  such  laws. 

Private  power  companies  are  not  taxpay- 
ers— they  are  merely  tax  collectors.  They  are 
one  of  the  few  forms  of  business  In  America 
enjoying  the  full  benefits  of  monopoly.  The 
average  merchant  pays  his  taxes  regardless  of 
whether  he  makes  a  profit  or  not.  He  does 
not  have  a  law  which  not  only  authorizes  him 
to  raise  rates  for  his  merchandise  in  case  he 
does  not  receive  a  guaranteed  net  return  on 
his  Investment,  but  actually  protects  him 
while  doing  it.  He  does  not  enjoy  monopoly. 
If  a  purchaser  does  not  like  the  price  of  his 
silk  or  cigarettes,  the  purchaser  can  go  to 
another  competing  merchant  who  may  be 
selling  at  a  cheaper  price. 

ROBINSON  ADMITS  POINT 

In  order  to  lay  at  rest  any  question,  some 
quotations  are  In  order.  Mr.  Klnsey  l^obln- 
Bon,  president  of  the  Washington  Water 
Power  Co..  was  in  Washington,  D.  C.  in  March 
1940  at  which  time  he  appeared  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  United  States  Senate  In  opposi- 
tion to  extending  the  Bonneville  power  lines 
into  the  eastern  section  of  the  State.  He  did 
not  want  any  form  of  competition  from  the 
United  States  Government.  Mr.  Robinson  re- 
ferred to  the  taxes  paid  by  his  company  as  an 
argument  against  public  power  development, 
and  he  was  interrogated  on  that  point  by 
some  of  the  Senators.  On  pages  17&-177  of 
the  hearings  printed  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  use  of  Senators  appears 
some  of  this  colloquy.  Mr.  Robinson  had 
been  asked  to  state  bow  a  private  cjmpany 
like  his  paid  taxes.  At  this  point  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  are  very  revealing.  Here 
they  are: 

"Senator  Hatden.  Let  me  understand 
about  this  tax  feature.  What  it  amounts  to 
is  that  In  making  a  rate,  you  have  to  Include 
taxes  as  a  part  of  your  cost? 

"Mr.  Robinson   That  is  right. 

"Senator  Hatden.  The  company  does  not 
pay  that,  but  the  consumer. 

"Mr.  Robinson.  We  collect  It  from  our  cus- 
tomers. 

"Senator  Hatden.  And  turn  it  over  to  the 
various  bodies? 

"Mr.  Robinson.  And  ttirn  it  over  to  the 
various  bodies  without  collection  costs  to 
them. 

"Senator  Hatden.  That  Is  the  net  effect  of 
the  tax? 

"Mr.  Robinson.  That  la  right." 

ADVERTISEMENTS    ARE    UNTRUE 

Can  anyone  mlstinderstand  such  a  frank 
admission.  Everyone  familiar  with  the  op- 
eration of  these  companies  has  known  this 
for  years,  but  the  Washington  Water  Power 
Co.,  in  common  with  all  these  other  private 
companies,  has  been  spending  millions  of  dol- 
lars advertising  that  they  are  "taxpayers." 
Under  State  regulatory  laws  the  owners  of 
these  systems  do  not  pay  one  penny  of  taxes 
because  the  law  aUows  them  to  pass  on  to 
consumers  all  of  the  taxes  assessed  against 
them  by  public  bodies.  They  are  tax-free 
agencies.  In  fact,  they  are  as  completely  tax 
exempt  as  the  tax-exempt  bonds  of  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  their  owners  are 
concerned. 

Let  us  go  a  st«p  further  In  the  matter  of 
proof.  In  October  1940  the  Puget  Sound 
Power  &  Light  Co..  of  Washington,  put  out 
thousands  of  advertising  circulars.  This  con- 
cern has  spent  a  fortune  telling  the  people 
of  the  State  that  It  was  a  great  taxpayer. 
This  is  what  it  said  in  this  particular  piece 
of  advertising: 


"TOU  pat  POWER  TAXES 

"Today  we  are  paying  more  than  $2,000,000 
per  year  in  taxes  (electric  operations  only) .  or 
at  the  rate  of  over  $5,000  per  day.  or  $3  80 
every  time  the  old  clock  ticks  off  a  minute 
So  Just  bear  in  mind  that  a  substantial  part 
of  your  "Puget  Power*  electric  bill  goes  for 
taxes,  and  that  if  the  company  did  not  have 
to  pay  these  taxes  rates  could  be  further  re- 
duced. On  th%  other  hand.  If  these  Uxes 
were  not  collected  through  electric  rates,  you 
would  have  to  pay  them  In  some  other  way." 

Here  is  a  frank  statement  that  the  com- 
pany collects  all  of  its  taxes  from  light  and 
power  users  and  passes  them  on.  It  would 
constitute  the  most  astounding  fact  In  the 
realm  of  mathematics  if  any  man  could 
demonstrate  that  he  was  better  off  in  paying 
taxes  through  the  Puget  Sound  Power  tt 
Light  Co.  or  the  Washington  Water  Power 
Co.  than  If  he  handed  the  same  amount 
directly  to  the  tax  collector.  The  Interest- 
ing thing  Is  that  In  this  sort  of  transaction 
the  power  compmny  Itself  Is  not  involved 
In  a  tax  problem,  because  all  It  Is  doing  Is 
serving  as  a  tax  collector.  In  his  testimony 
Mr.  Robinson  adds  the  sweetly  solemn 
thought  that  private  power  companies  serve 
as  tax  collectors  "without  coUectlon  costs  to 
the  public." 

W.    W.   p.    HAS   LOTS  or   GALL 

A  few  months  ago  the  Washington  Water 
Power  Co.,  employing  its  staff  and  its  every 
energy  to  put  over  Initiative  139  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  erected  billboards  in  Spokane 
in  which  it  pointed  out  that  the  taxes  it 
paid  would  keep  22.000  children  in  school. 
One  can  only  marvel  at  the  gall  of  an  outfit 
making  such  a  boast,  when  the  admitted  fact 
is  that  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  these 
same  school  children,  and  all  the  other  school 
children  of  Spokane,  together  with  the  busi- 
ness and  industrial  life  of  that  city,  pay 
every  dollar  of  the  taxes  of  the  Washington 
Water  Power  Co.  in  their  light  and  power 
bills.  It  takes  nerve  and  effrontery  of  an 
unusual  order  for  a  man  or  a  business  to 
claim  credit  for  doing  a  good  deed  which  is 
wholly  performed  by  others. 

TAX  PROBLEM   IS  SIMPLE 

If  the  public  owns  a  power  system  It  Is 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  for  that  sys- 
tem to  pay  the  same  amount  to  the  State 
and  its  political  subdivisions  as  the  private 
power  companies  now  pay.  The  so-called 
tax  problem,  so  effectively  exploited  by  pri- 
vate power  company  tax  dodgers,  is  not  a 
problem  at  all— it  Is  merely  a  matter  of 
writing  a  simple  resolution  and  putting  It 
Into  effect.  The  city  of  Tacoma  adds  enough 
to  light  and  power  bills  to  make  substantial 
contributions  to  the  general  tax  fund  and 
to  other  activities.  No  one  In  that  city 
thinks  that  the  problem  involved  in  this 
operation  is  a  difficult  one.  Adding  taxes 
to  light  bills  Is  merely  one  form  of  sales 
tax.  As  Mr.  McLaughlin  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Power  and  Light  Co.  points  out.  If  the  tax 
money  Is  not  collected  that  way  It  wou!d 
be  collected  In  another  way. 

The  facts  outlined  In  this  memorandum 
have  been  repeatedly  presented  to  the  people 
of  Washington  and  they  do  not  admit  of 
denial  because  they  merely  state  the  law  and 
describe  the  op>eratlon.  A  lawyer  famUlar 
with  utility  practice  who  publicly  denied  the 
existence  of  these  facts  would  make  himself 
ridiculous  In  the  eyes  of  his  brethren.  The 
vast  sums  of  money  spent  In  advertising 
that  private  power  companies  are  taxpayers 
Is  an  utter  waste  of  money  The  Uagedy  of 
It  Is  that  these  expenditures,  promoting  this 
fake  and  fraud,  are  all  gouged  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  consumers  who  themselves  are 
the  sole  and  only  payers  of  private  power 
company  taxes.  The  boast  that  private 
power  companies  are  taxpayers  is  the  great- 
est hoax  ever  perpetrated  on  the  public. 
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ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  T.  FLYNN 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  very  interesting  article  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  John  T.  Plynn.  who  writes 
daily  under  the  heading  of  "Plain  eco- 
nomics." This  article  should  be  of  im- 
mense interest  to  the  cotton  farmers  of 
the  United  States,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  of  world  competition,  and 
notably  that  of  Brazil,  a  country  in  area 
larger  than  the  United  States,  where  at 
the  present  time  I  am  informed  that 
cotton  is  being  produced  to  sell  at  5  cents 
a  pound,  providing  a  profit  satisfactory 
to  the  Brazilians  in  many  instances. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PLAIN    ECONOMICS 

(By  John  T.  Flynn) 

Niw  York,  January  29.— A  large  part  of 
the  very  active  support  for  what  I  consider 
the  war  policies  of  the  Government  comes 
from  Representatives  and  Senators  from  the 
Southern  States. 

The  Southern  States  are  the  cotton  States. 
Cotton  has  been  in  trouble  for  a  long  time. 
And  the  entrance  of  America  into  this  war 
will  Just  about  ruin  the  cotton  business  of 
the  South. 

War  has  Its  costs.  And  this  Is  one  of  them 
Which  southern  cotton  planters  are  weighing. 

The  plight  of  cotton  has  come  from  the 
slow  disintegration  of  foreign  markets.  The 
pegging  of  prices  went  a  long  way  toward 
BtlU  further  injuring  the  foreign  markets  of 
the  cotton  growers.  But  the  war  has  Just 
about  polished  off  this  once  great  American 
business.  This  year  wUl  probably  see  the 
smallest  export  of  cotton  from  southern 
wharves  since  the  Civil  War. 

The  great  cotton-consuming  countries  He 
one  way  or  another  within  the  circle  of  war. 
The  Interruption  of  sea  traffic,  the  break- 
down in  exchange  facilities,  the  tying  up  of 
^^jjorts,  the  isolation  of  many  cotton-consum- 
ing countries  and  the  economic  ruin  of 
others  has  Just  about  cracked  up  foreign 
markets. 

Of  course,  the  defense  program  in  this 
country  has  stimulated  the  demand  for  cot- 
ton In  America  Itself.  And,  of  course,  this 
will  help  the  cotton  textile  mills  and  miti- 
gate a  little  the  farmer's  plight.  But  in  the 
end  It  means  a  continued  piling  up  of  de- 
structive, unsalable  surpluses.  It  means  a 
continued  pUlng  up  of  Government  subsidies 
In  the  way  of  cotton  loans. 

But  the  immediate  point  is  that  the  war 
has  now  been  added  to  the  other  troubles  of 
the  cotton  planter.  The  longer  the  war  lasts 
the  worse  wUl  be  his  plight.    All  sorts  of  pre- 


dictions are  made  as  to  the  length  of  this 
war  If  America  goes  In  to  it.  Everybody 
seems  to  think  it  will  last  for  years.  Some 
say  5;  some  10.  William  Allen  White  says 
it  will  be  a  30  years"  war.  That  seems  a 
good  deal  of  an  exaggeration.  The  world 
cannot  stand  such  a  strain.  It  cannot  last 
that  long,  because  the  countries  of  the  world 
would  be  exhausted  long  before  that. 

But  it  can  last  long  enough  to  put  the  fin- 
ishing touches  on  the  cotton  farmer  and 
that  part  of  the  South  which  depends  on 
cotton.  And  yet  there  are  perhaps  no  parts 
of  the  country  where  the  sentiment  for  war 
is  more  highly  whipped  up  than  in  these 
uphappy  areas. 

The  surplus  of  cotton  in  the  world  is  now 
at  an  all-time  high.  The  outlook  Is  for  a 
large  Increase  In  that  surplus.  Yet  the  cot- 
ton farms  of  the  world  go  on  pumping  out 
cotton— cotton  that  no  one  can  use  because 
those  who  grow  the  cotton  destroy  them- 
selves with  surpluses  on  one  hand,  while  on 
the  other  they  work  with  equal  Indusf?  to 
destroy  the  markets  for  that  cotton. 
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ARTICLE  BY  LESUE  GOULD 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  a  very  interesting  article  from  the 
New  York  Journal  and  American  of  Mon- 
day, February  10,  1941,  entitled  "Trade 
After  the  War— Is  Diisseldorf  Pact  a 
Straw?"  by  Leslie  Gould. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Journal  and  American 
of  February  10,  1941] 

Trade  After  the  War — L'  Dusseldorf  Pact  a 
Straw? 

(By  Leslie  Gould) 

A  great  deal  Is  being  said  as  to  trade  con- 
ditions after  the  war.  particularly  as  to  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the  foreign 
markets. 

WhUe  no  one  can  foretell  Just  what  these 
conditions  will  be,  there  was  concluded  an 
agreement  In  Europe  that  gives  some  Idea  as 
to  what  this  country  may  face. 

This  was  the  agreement  concluded  In 
March  of  1939  at  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  be- 
tween the  Federation  of  British  Industries 
and  the  Relchgruppe  Industrie.  The  agree- 
ment was  aimed  directly  at  competition  of 
the  United  States. 

The  British  Federation  and  the  Relch- 
gruppe are  the  two  great  business  and  in- 
dustrial organizations  of  Britain  and 
Germany. 

Their  American  counterpart  would  be  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and 
the   United   States   Chamber   of    Conunerce 


rolled  Into  one.  only  the  British  and  German 
organizations  have  powers  to  speak  and 
make  binding  contracts  for  all  members. 
Neither  American  association  has  such 
powers. 

The  Dusseldorf  conference  and  agreement 
had  the  blessing  of  both  governments.  The 
only  thing  that  prevented  its  being  carried 
out  was  Hitler's  march  into  Czechoslovakia 
that  month. 

When  the  agreement  was  suspended  by  the 
March  1939  Czech  crisis,  the  Federation  of 
British  Industries  called  It  merely  a  post- 
ponement of  what  the  British  Government's 
official  spokesman  termed  a  "valuable  piece 
of  work." 

The  London  Times  of  March  22,  1939.  car- 
ried the  agreement  in  full.  This,  remember, 
was  after  Munich  and  was  only  5  months 
before  the  actual  outbreak  of  the  war. 
The  agreement  stated: 
"The  two  organizations  recognize  that 
both  for  Germany  and  Great  Britain  a  sub- 
stantial and  profitable  export  trade  Is  vital 
to  their  economic  life. 

"The  two  organizations  recognize  that  the 
object  of  this  export  trade  must  be  to  give 
employment  to  their  people,  to  improve  their 
standard  of  living,  and  to  provide  a  volume 
of  foreign  currency  sufficient  for  their  eco- 
nomic life." 
Then  this  statement  Is  made: 
"The  two  bodies  are  agreed  that  the  objec- 
tive to  be  attained  is  that  the  export  of  all 
countries  should  be  conducted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  ensure  a  lair  return  for  the  producers 
of  these  countries. 

"Hence.  It  Is  agreed  that  It  Is  essential  to 
replace  destructive  competition  wherever  It 
may  be  found  by  constructive  cooperation, 
designed  to  foster  the  expansion  of  world 
trade  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  all  other  countries." 

Here  are  two  parts  that  apply  to  the  United 
States: 

"The  two  organizations,"  the  agreement 
read's,  "realize  that  agreement  upon  prices 
or  other  factors  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  are  only  a  step  toward  a  more 
orderly  system  of  world  trade.  They  would 
welcome  the  participation  of  other  nations  In 
such  agreements." 

But  If  other  nations — say  like  the  United 
States — should  not  care  to  be  a  party  to 
such  an  agreement^  then  there  Is  this  state- 
ment In  the  German-British  compact  to 
meet  that  situation: 

"The  two  organizations  realize  that  in  cer- 
tain cases  the  advantages  of  agreements  be- 
tween the  industries  of  the  two  countries  or 
of  a  group  of  countries  may  be  nullified  by 
competition  from  the  Industries  In  some  other 
country  that  refuses  to  be<'ome  a  party  to  the 
agreement. 

"In  such  circumstances  It  may  be  necessary 
for  the  organizations  to  obtain  the  help  of 
their  governments  and  the  two  organizations 
agree  to  collaborate  in  seeking  that  help." 

Thus,  the  two  would  seek  Government 
subsidies  to  meet  competition  from  nations 
outside  the  agreement — and  that  would  be 
the  United  States  Russia  also  might  be  in  a 
similar,  position.  But  hardly  Japan  or  Italy, 
say. 

As  though  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  agreement,  there  is  this  state- 
ment in  It : 

"The  two  organizations  agree  that  It  Is 
their  objective  to  ensure  that  as  a  result  of 
an  agreement  between  their  industries  un- 
healthy competition  should  be  removed. 
Their  aim  is  to  secure  as  complete  coopera- 
tion as  possible  throughout  the  industrial 
structure  of  their  respective  countries." 
There  is  this  concluding  statement: 
"In  conclusion,  the  Relchgruppe  Industrie 
and  the  Federation  of  British  Industries  leel 
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that  the  problem  Is  not  merely  one  of  elimi- 
nating undesirable  competition,  but  of  taking 
concrete  steps  to  increase  world  consumption 
of  the  products  In  which  German  and  British 
Industries  are  Interested." 


Suggested  Amendments  to  Aid-to-Britain 
Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH  WKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  February  20  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  ARTHUR  KROCK 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Arthur  Krock,  entitled  "Some  Possible 
Amending  Proposals  for  H.  R.  1776," 
published  in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  February  20, 
1941] 

IN  THI  NATIOIf — BOMB  POSSIBL«  AMIWDIlfG 
PBOPOSALS  FOB   H.  R.    1776 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washtnoton,  February  19.— A  group  of  five 
modlflcatlons  of  the  President's  leaoe-lend 
bill  has  been  suggested  In  quarters  favorable 
to  the  legislation  but  disturbed  over  the 
breadth  or  vagueness  of  some  of  Its  sections. 
Yet  the  Senate  Committee  on  Forelgu  Rela- 
tlonos  took  up  seriously  only  one.  This  is  the 
matter  of  e  date  after  which  the  authorized 
new  powers  may  no  longer  be  exercised. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  other  four  proposals 
wiU  be  carefully  examined  when  the  Senate 
reaches  the  amending  stage.  But  there  is 
little  belief  that  any  of  these  can  be  added 
'over  the  opposition  of  the  administration, 
which  is  expected  in  all  Instances.  A  thor- 
ough debate  of  the  issues  involved  In  the 
amendments,  however,  may  upset  the  proph- 
ecies of  the  Democratic  whips. 

There  Impend  attempts  to  Insert  other 
amendments  which  are  outside  this  parcel 
of  five — bans  against  the  lease,  exchange,  or 
gift  of  existing  floating  armament,  and  a  re- 
quirement that  the  British  greatly  Increase 
their  purchases  of  farm  products  In  the 
United  States.  Another  argument  over  con- 
voys Is  expected,  and  an  effort  to  confine  any 
Navy  or  Army  activities  to  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. But  legal  opinion  seems  overwhelm- 
ing that  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy,  the  President  cannot  be  lim- 
ited by  Congress  as  to  convoys  or  troop 
movements. 

The  four  amendments  in  the  other  group 
are  all  designed  to  improve  the  bill.  One 
would  strike  out  the  word  "facility"  In  the 
list  of  Items  put  under  full  Presidential  con- 
trol on  the  ground  that  this  could  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  lease,  exchange, 
transfer,  or  gift  of  any  imlt  of  Industry.  The 
second  would  excise  the  words  "or  otherwise 
procure,"  charging  this  language  with  the 
same  flaw.    The  third  would  list  in  H.  R.  1776 


the  names  of  the  nations  to  be  assisted  and 
limit  the  President  thereto.  The  fourth  is 
the  Dewey  amendment. 

According  to  the  Senate  leaders  for  the 
administration,  the  committee  majority  has 
never  discussed  thlc  proposal,  to  which  the 
House  paid  no  attention  whatsoever.  The 
same  sources  predict  that  if  the  amendment 
is  ofiered  on  the  floor,  it  will  be  voted  down 
by  a  large  majority.  Considering  its  terms 
and  the  position  of  its  House  sponsor,  it  is 
singular  that  at  this  stage  so  very  few  Sena- 
tors appear  to  be  interested. 

Representative  Diwey,  of  Chicago,  author 
of  the  amendment,  has  been  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  financial  adviser 
to  Fcland.  His  proposal  is  founded  on  the 
theory  that,  while  hoping  for  the  best,  the 
United  States  owes  it  to  its  citizens  to  guard 
against  something  less  than  that.  Therefore 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  he  would  Im- 
pound certificates  of  British  holdings  in  Latin 
America.  If  Great  Britain  defeats  Germany, 
these — In  the  hands  of  a  friendly  United 
States  custodian — would  be  returned.  If 
Germany  is  not  defeated,  they  would  be  held 
to  prevent  their  seizure  by  Latin-American 
Nazis.  Over  all,  their  deposit  with  a  United 
States  custodian  would,  in  Mr.  Dewst's  opin- 
ion, assure  this  country's  influence  in 
eventual  peace  terms. 

Mr.  DrwET  thinks  the  over-all  svim  con- 
cerned is  about  $11,000,000,000.  According 
to  the  figures  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, however,  there  are  clearly  discernible 
Approximately  £1.002.000.000  sterling  (rough- 
ly (4.038.000.000)  Almost  half  of  it  is  in 
railways:  These  account  for  60  percent  of 
British  Investments  in  Argentina,  21  percent 
In  Brazil.  19  percent  in  Chile,  52  percent  in 
Mexico.  90  percent  in  Cuba.  5  percent  in  Co- 
lombia, etc.  Under  the  Dewey  amendment 
the  American  custodian  would  hold  all  these 
securities,  national  and  private,  of  nations 
to  be  assisted  under  H.  R.  1776.  Since  sen- 
timent seems  against  setting  a  limit  of  cost 
on  H.  R.  1776,  this  is  the  only  other  method 
proposed  to  protect  the  great  American  in- 
vestment In  all-out  aid  from  one  of  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  misadventure. 

Senator  Geoege,  committee  chsdrman,  is 
111,  and  his  intentions  toward  the  amend- 
ment are  not  known.  But  his  coleaders  have 
no  Interest  at  all  In  the  proposal.  And  the 
State  Department  and  the  White  House 
seem  as  tmconcemed  as  Congress. 

The  argument  Is  advanced  that  if  Hitler 
wins,  the  certificates  won't  be  worth  any- 
thing more  than  force  can  bestow  on  them; 
that  if  Latin-American  governments  favor- 
able to  the  Axis  follow  a  British  defeat  they 
win  cancel  the  obligations  and  issue  new 
ones  anyhow  But  since  th<'  United  States 
would  probably  not  stand  Idly  by  in  such 
instaflces.  It  Is  obvioxis  that  to  have  physi- 
cal possession  of  the  securities  (plus  most 
of  the  world's  gold)  would  be  better  than 
to  risk  their  selztire  by  pro-Nazi  governments 
to  the  south. 

Nevertheless,  the  administration  yawns 
over  the  Dewey  amendment.  And  Congress 
and  the  administration  both  yawn  over  Im- 
pressive proof  of  the  Illegality  and  ineffec- 
tiveness of  the  provision  in  H.  R.  1776  for 
termination  of  the  delegated  authorities  at 
any  time  by  the  passage  of  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution. After  setting  forth  the  other  day 
the  legal  arguments  why  Congress  carmot 
exclude  the  Executive  from  his  part  in  any 
concurrent  resolution  which  is  legislative  in 
character,  this  correspondent  was  asked  by 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Law  Review  if 
any  Member  of  Congress  "actually  believed" 
the  President  could  be  excluded.  The 
answer  is  that  the  maJcH-ity,  having  made  a 
gesture,  seems  to  care  nothing  about  the  fact 
that  the  gesture  is  hoUow. 


Detroit  Coniidl  Unaauioasly  Urges  Great 
Lakes  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  mcHiCAif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  February  20,  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  CITY  COUNCIL  OP 
DETROIT 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion passed  recently  by  the  City  Council 
of  Detroit: 

Dktkoit  CotnrciL  Unamimoxtslt  Ueces 
Gsxat  Lakes  Sxawat 

Fully  alert  to  the  pressing  national -defense 
needs  of  this  great  Nation  of  ours,  the  Com- 
mon CouncU  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  by  formal 
resolution,  aggressively  favors  the  compre- 
hensive utilization  of  the  tremendous  assets 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin. 

The  city  of  Detroit  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  fight  to  break  the  shackles  that  have 
kept  the  great  Inland  empire  landlocked. 
The  Detroit  that  grew  great  by  vision  and 
energy  until  today  It  is  the  Industrial  marvel 
of  the  world  knows  that  the  economic  fight 
of  the  future  will  be  based  on  transportation 
facilities. 

Detroit  knows  what  President  Roosevelt  so 
pointedly  summarized  in  his  message  to  the 
Detroit  Seaway  Conference — that  the  seaway, 
once  an  essential,  is  now  a  necessity.  The 
people  of  Detroit  have  implicit  confidence 
that  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Congress 
will  soon  make  available  through  actual  and 
immediate  construction  the  tremendous 
values  of  the  Great  Lakes  seaway. 

RESOLimON  BT  COUNCIUfAN   SWEENT 

Whereas  the  c^iening  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  St.  Lawrence  River  to  oceangoing  ves- 
sels would  be  of  Inestimable  value  to  the 
Nation  in  its  defense  program;  and 

Whereas  Immediate  production  of  ships, 
tanks,  and  other  raw  materials  within  the 
protected  area  of  the  Great  Lakes  ports  is 
a  great  opportunity  for  total  defense;  and 

Whereas  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
will  make  possible  the  flow  of  goods  made 
by  our  workmen  In  Detroit  and  vicinity  to 
every  country  in  the  world;  and 

Whereas  Detroit  has  always  wanted  the 
seaway  and  has  for  years  advocated  such  a 
project:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  this  common  council.  That 
the  mayor  immediately  appoint  a  committee 
of  indiistrial.  civic,  profea^onal,  and  labor 
leaders  to  interest  themselves  in  furthering 
the  position  of  the  city  of  Detroit  in  secur- 
ing the  approval  by  the  United  StaUs  Con- 
gress of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project  at  the  present  session  of  Congress; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  President  Roosevelt,  United  States 
Senators  Vandekbehg  and  Beown,  and  to  the 
United  States  Representatives  from  Michigan. 

Adopted  as  follows: 

Yeas  —  Councllmen  Dingeman.  Dorals. 
Bwald,  Oarllck,  Hamilton,  Sweeny.  Van 
Antwerp,    and   president — 8. 

Nays — NoDfi. 
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iBteniational  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  February  17,  1941 


Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker  and  fel- 
low Congressmen,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  majority,  have  be- 
come sensible  and  practical  on  this  inter- 
national-affairs situation.  They  have 
seen  how  one  by  one  the  people  of  Hol- 
land. Belgium,  Prance,  and  even  England 
were  allowed  to  sit  by  uninformed  until 
Hitler  with  his  ruthless  army  and  man- 
maiming  machinery  was  upon  them,  and 
then  they  were  heard  around  the  world 
crying.  "Why  did  not  somebody  tell  us 
what  was  headed  this  way?"  History  wiU 
ask  that  question  for  many  generations. 

But  America  has  decided  to  build  its 
wall  before  the  mad  bull  charges.  Those 
in  high  places  who  are  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept plain  facts,  facts  so  clear  for  all.  and 
go  courageously  before  the  people  with 
them  are  not  faring  so  well.  Here  is  a 
typical  telegram  sent  by  reputable  and 
worthy  citizens  of  the  district  I  repre- 
sent: 

BniMiNGHAM,  Ala..  January  13,  1941. 
BuBTON  K  WHEixra, 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D  C: 

Hitler  should  give  you  an  Iron  Cross,  but 
we  are  sending  you  an  umbrella.  We  nomi- 
nate you  as  the  Chamberlain  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  a  pussyfooting  appeaser  for 
the  dictators  to  kick  around. 

L.  R.  Patton  and  HtJCH  Franklin.  Jr. 


"Aid  Short  of  War"  Now  Changed  to 
"War  if  Necessary  To  Save  England" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  February  20,  1941 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  so-called  lease-lend  bill 
grinds  its  way  through  the  debate  in  the 
Senate,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
that  the  strategy  of  its  backers  has  been 
and  Is  to  resist,  as  far  as  possible.  aU 
efforts  to  amend  the  bill,  either  in  the 
House  or  the  Senate,  pass  it  in  whatever 
form  possible,  and  then  send  it  to  con- 
ference where  all  of  the  amendments 
and  changes  objectionable  to  them  will 
be  taken  out.  the  bill  restored  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  its  original  form,  and  then 
bring  it  back  to  both  Houses  of  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  to  be  voted  up  or  down. 
It  is  now  a  fair  guess  that  the  so-called 
lease-lend  biU  will  finally  emerge  from 


conference  and  will  go  down  to  the  White 
House  in  substantially  the  form  the 
President's  advisers  wanted  it.  regardless 
of  what  the  people  of  the  Nation  want. 
It  has  become  increasingly  clear,  also, 
as  the  bill  has  ground  its  way  through 
committee  hearings  and  through  the  de- 
bates, that  the  terms  "Steps  short  of 
war"  and  "Methods  short  of  war"  and 
"Aid  short  of  war"  were  merely  cam- 
paign slogans. 

It  is  now  perfectly  apparent  that  many 
of  those  who  made  the  most  frequent  use 
of  the  terms  knew  as  they  used  them 
that  they  were  a  pretense.  Some  believed 
sincerely  that  steps  short  of  war  and 
methods  short  of  war  and  aid  short  of 
war  were  actually  possible.  They  were 
as  emphatic  in  some  cases  in  condemn- 
ing as  appeasers  those  of  us  who  warned 
against  the  trickery  and  falsity  of  these 
slogans  as  were  the  sloganeers  and  ad- 
ministration propagandists  whose  as- 
saults were  nonetheless  vicious  because 
they  were  calculated  and  deliberate. 

But  even  the  most  innocent  of  the  ob- 
servers in  Washington  now  realize  that 
there  are  not.  and  never  have  been,  any 
steps  short  of  war  or  any  methods  short 
of  war  or  any  aid  short  of  war. 

By  a  studied  avoidance  of  the  use  of 
any  of  these  terms  since  the  election,  the 
White  House  and  the  administration 
spokesmen  are  calling  as  loudly  as  pos- 
sible for  the  abandonment  of  any  refer- 
ence to  any  limitation  of  short  of  war 
on  any  steps,  any  methods,  any  aid. 
Only  a  prearranged,  well-governed,  and 
carefully  directed  move  could  have  ac- 
complished such  a  sudden  and  complete 
elimination  of  all  of  these  short  of  war 
limitations  from  every  authoritative  or 
responsible  administration  utterance 
since  the  election.  Such  remarkable  sit- 
uations do  not  just  happen.  They  do  not 
just  come  about.  They  are  planned,  pre- 
pared, and  executed  with  great  cleverness 
and  ingenuity. 

The  question  in  the  minds  of  many 
observers  in  Washington  is  what  the 
effect  of  this  betrayal  of  the  public  con- 
fidence will  be  on  the  morale  of  the  peo- 
ple at  a  time  when  high  citizen  morale 
is  vitally  essential.  These  observers  are 
wondering  what  weakening  effect  such 
pretenses  as  these  perpetrated  on  a  Na- 
tion-wide scale  will  have  on  the  faith  of 
the  masses  of  the  people  in  their  Govern- 
ment at  a  time  when  an  absolute  and 
complete  faith  is  a  vital  essential  to  the 
safety  of  the  Nation.  What  will  be  their 
reaction  when  they  learn  that  "aid  short 
of  war"  has  been  changed  to  "war  if 
necessary  to  save  England."  as  disclosed 
by  the  Senate  debate? 

There  is  something  cynical  about  it  all. 
something  utterly  contemptuous  of  Both 
the  intelligence  and  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple apparent  in  these  adoptions  and  uses 
of  slogans,  assurances,  promises,  and 
then  the  sudden  and  unexplained  dis- 
carding of  them,  after  they  have  been 
made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  their  orig- 
inators. It  is  this  sort  of  thing  which 
has  been  so  prevalent  during  the  last 
8  years  that  has  made  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  loath  to  vote  for  the  so- 
called  lease-lend  bill.  They  have  had  to 
admit  to  themselves  as  they  voted  that 
no  one  could  foretell  what  uses  would  be 


made  of  the  new  powers;  to  what  lengths 
the  Nation  would  be  led  into  the  armed 
conflicts  of  Europe  and  the  Orient,  once 
the  powers  are  granted,  because  no 
slogans,  no  promises,  no  assurances  have 
seemed  to  have  any  vaUdity  or  durability 
when  their  makers  chose  to  discard  them 
as  having  served  their  purposes. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  un- 
counted millions  of  citizens  in  this  Na- 
tion favored  aid  to  Britain  and  the  other 
nations  which  are  being  overrun  by  the 
dictators  because  the  American  people 
believed  the  arguments  and  the  promises 
made  to  them  during  the  campaign  by 
both  sides  that  "America  would  stay  out 
of  war";  that  all  the  steps,  all  the  meth- 
ods all  the  aid  would  be  "short  of  war.' 
It  was  a  cruel  hoax  to  perpetrate  upon 
the  American  people.  Its  perpetrators 
will  not  have  to  live  a  very  long  time  to 
see  the  day  when  it  will  react  on  them 
with  terrible  effect. 

But.  as  to  the  situation  now:  If  the 
bill  becomes  the  law.  and  it  now  seems 
impossible  to  defeat  it.  we  are  completely 
and  irretrievably  in  this  mess.  We  must 
then  stand  by  the  Government  in  every 
way.  We  must  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  get  ourselves  out  of  this  mess 
into  which  we  have  been  taken  over  the 
protest  of  m.any  millions  of  our  people 
and  without  their  consent.  We  must 
win  through  first,  after  which  justice  will 
demand  that  those  who  got  us  into  it  be 
given  their  proper  deserts — and  they  will; 
an  outraged  people  will  see  to  that. 
Everything  now  must  be  subordinated  to 
preparing  our  national  defense.  It  is 
devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  those  in  pow^r 
will  actually  see  to  it  that  our  national 
defense  is  not  further  dangerously 
neglected  while  foreign  ventures  are  still 
further  pursued. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post: 

(From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post] 

TJNITT 

Immediately  after  the  election  there  was  a 
feast  of  unity.  All  the  ugly  partisan  words 
that  had  been  uttered  during  the  campaign 
were  declared  to  be  unsaid.  Bundles  of  dead 
printed  matter  that  would  otherwise  have 
gone  to  the  Junkman  were  committed  to 
public  bonfires  as  a  gesture.  We  were  going 
to  show  the  dictators  that  the  people  of  a 
democracy  could  think  and  feel  as  one.  And 
while  that  emotion  was  running  It  seemed 
that  m  the  entire  country  there  was  but  one 
voice— a  voice  saying.  "Support  the  Presi- 
dent." 

Two  months  later,  with  a  bitterness  ol 
debate  rising  over  H.  R.  1776— a  bill  in  which 
the  President  was  demanding  from  Congress 
a  grant  of  unlimited  powers— people  vere 
asking,  "What  has  happened  to  our  unity?" 

Nothing  had  happened  to  It.  Something 
else  had  happened. 

For  an  Invincible  national  defense,  to  be 
Immediately  created  at  any  cost,  there  was 
still  complete  unity  of  public  opinion.  Ha- 
tred of  the  aggressor  was  still  a  national  atti- 
tude. Sympathy  for  Great  Britain  was  still  a 
controlling  eiciotion. 

But  upon  this  very  extraordinary  unity  of 
mind  and  feeling  the  Government  suddenly 
undertook  to  impose,  by  Its  own  will,  an 
Anglo-American  policy  that  would  be  almost 
certain  to  Involve  us  In  the  European  war 
as  an  active  belligerent,  and  at  the  same  time 
demanded  for  Itself  full  totalitarian  powers. 
For   these   lateful    departures,    beyond   any 
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consent  of  the  governed,  the  President  ex- 
pected Instant  and  patriotic  unity.  He  spoke 
of  using  against  the  obstructionists,  if  neces- 
Bary,  "the  sovereignty  of  government  to  save 
government." 

The  impassioned  debate  that  followed  was 
not  a  sign  of  disunity.  It  wks  a  sign  of  a 
surviving  sense  of  sovereignty  in  the  people. 
8o  long  as  we  have  a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  for  the  people,  that  is 
where  sovereignty  resides — In  the  people,  not 
In  government. 

There  la  no  such  thing  as  sovereignty  of 
government  separate  from  the  free  will  of 
people.  And  If  the  people,  from  whom  the 
Government  derives  Its  powers,  may  not  de- 
bate whether  or  not  they  shall  go  to  war,  what 
their  Government  shall  be,  and  what  it  shall 
do,  and  Impose  their  will  upon  It,  then  we  are 
coming  to  the  end  of  a  long  delusion. 

Unity  Is  not  the  problem.  It  has  never 
been  the  problem.  Unity  is  not  the  sound  of 
a  word  nor  may  It  be  established  by  any  In- 
timidation of  slogans.  The  Government  with 
all  its  power  cannot  command  unity.  Either 
it  is  a  fact  of  the  willing  spirit  or  It  does  not 
exist. 

If  war  comes,  there  will  be  unity.  We  take 
It  for  granted.  When  war  comes.  If  It  does, 
the  Post,  for  all  it  has  said  against  war.  wUl 
be  found  supporting  the  Government  that 
got  us  Into  It,  because  that  will  be  the  only 
government  there  is.  The  time  to  debate  war 
and  the  policies  that  lead  to  It  is  before. 
Afterward  there  Is  but  one  side. 


The  Fanction  of  the  University  in 
Strengthening  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  F.  McUUGHLlN 

or  NIXRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  February  20, 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  WENDELL  BERGE,  ASSISTANT 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


Mr.  Mclaughlin.  Mr.  speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  desire  to  include  an  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Wendell  Berge,  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  of  the  United 
states,  at  the  charter-day  exercises  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  on  February  15,  1941. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

We  salute  the  University  of  Nebraska  upon 
the  seventy-second  aimiversary  of  the  grant- 
ing of  Its  charter.  Our  hearts  swell  with  pride 
In  the  part  played  by  the  imlverslty  In  the 
growth  of  this  country.  We  are  conscious  of 
the  tmlverSlty's  contribution  to  a  richer  cul- 
tural life;  of  its  service  in  the  cause  of  science, 
art,  and  literature;  of  its  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  material  resources  of  this  great 
agricultural  area.  We  thrill  In  the  realiza- 
tion that  otir  alma  mater  has  through  the 
years  taught  the  sturdy  lessons  which  people 
In  a  democracy  must  leam  If  they  are  to  live 
together  In  freedom  and  in  peace.  We  honor 
the  great  men  of  the  past  and  present  who 
devoted,  and  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  the  Ideals  and  purpcees  of  our 
university.  We  take  satisfaction  in  the  far- 
flung  accomplishments  of  our  alumni  in  every 
walk  of  life,  m  every  part  of  the  globe. 


A  charter  marks  the  formal  establishment 
of  an  Institution.  But  whether  the  institu- 
tion shall  be  vital  In  the  life  of  the  world 
depends  upon  what  men  and  women  do  with 
It  thereafter.  Institutions  of  learning  can- 
not be  protected  by  spendthrift  tnists  against 
the  possible  improvidence  of  succeeding  gen- 
erations. Only  the  forms  can  be  transmitted 
or  conserved.  The  spirit  is  perishable  and 
must  constantly  be  renewed.  The  charter 
was  just  the  beginning.  The  real  life  of  the 
university  has  been  found  in  the  functioning 
of  the  thousands  of  people  who  have  made 
up  its  faculty,  student  and  alumni  bodies 
during  these  72  years.  That  life  has  come 
from  the  sweat  of  the  tolling  citizens  of 
this  State  who  have  made  possible  the  uni- 
versity's continuance  and  growth.  It  is  the 
result  of  the  loyal  devotion  of  men  and  women 
who  Uved,  and  are  living,  strenuously  and 
nobly. 

The  period  covered  by  the  life  of  this  iml- 
verslty has  witnessed  national  growth  \m- 
paralleled  In  the  history  of  any  country. 
Entirely  different  problems  confront  the 
graduates  of  today  than  were  faced  by  earlier 
generations.  Indeed,  the  mere  16  years  since 
my  graduation  from  the  university  have  wit- 
nessed tumultuous  changes  In  the  world  that 
we.  In  1925,  wovUd  have  thought  Incredible. 

The  class  of  1925  went  out  Into  a  world 
that  was  discussing  the  "outlawry  of  war." 
reparations,  cancelation  or  refunding  of  the 
Allied  Indebtedness.  The  Treaty  of  Locarno 
was  signed  that  year  and  It  seemed  to  sig- 
nalize a  better  spirit  In  international  affairs, 
with  more  promise  of  peace  and  security. 
In  Russia,  Lenin,  the  father  of  the  Bolshevist 
revolution,  had  died,  and  a  silent,  rather 
mysterious  person  called  Stalin  had  taken  his 
place  and  made  himself  master.  The  world 
knew  little  about  him,  but  he  Invited  foreign 
engineers  and  businessmen  Into  Russia  to 
help  build  up  the  country  and  did  not  seem 
to  be  'jent  on  spreading  bolshevism  through 
the  world,  so  earlier  fears  we'had  harbored 
about  Russia  were  quieted.  Mussclini  was 
already  dictator  of  Italy  and  had  flouted  the 
League  of  Nations  in  the  Corfu  incident,  but 
we  were  not  yet  much  worried  about  the 
Fascists.  A  man  named  Hitler  had  made 
headlines  a  few  years  before  with  his  "beer- 
hall  putsch"  in  Munich,  but  he  was  not  con- 
sidered a  very  significant  figure  in  the  world 
of  1925. 

The  big  question  in  International  affairs 
was  the  adequacy  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  World  CkDurt  to  assure  peace  and  security. 
Prevailing  opinion  here  was  that  such  organ- 
izations were  all  right  for  Europe,  and  that 
the  peace  of  the  world  was  best  assured  by 
the  United  States  not  taking  any  re^wn- 
slbility  for  It. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  although  there  had 
been  a  little  flurry  over  the  Teapot  Dome  and 
other  Government  scandals,  people  generally 
maintained  their  confidence  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  all  right  as  long  as  it  left  business 
alone.  We  were  Just  entering  upon  a  period 
of  business  expansion  that  was  to  witness 
vast  corporate  empires  grow  to  fantastic  pro- 
portions, while  people  gayly  threw  their  sav- 
ings Into  the  vortex  of  Wall  Street.  As  for 
this  section  of  the  country.  It  had  been  only 
a  few  years  since  wheat  had  been  between 
92  and  $3  per  bushel  and  com  $1.60  per 
bushel.  Things  had  not  been  going  quite 
so  well  on  the  farm  since  1921.  but,  of  course, 
this  was  Just  a  temporary  agricultural  de- 
pression out  of  which  we  would  soon  emerge. 
,  Such  depressions  had  occurred  before  and 
never  lasted  long.  America,  it  seemed,  had 
come  Into  its  own  at  last,  and  we  stood  on 
the  threshold  of  a  golden  age. 

In  the  realm  of  Ideology,  youth  was  In  a 
State  of  revolt,  but  it  was  not  clear  for  what 
or  against  whom  It  was  not  the  revolt  of 
youth  fired  with  zeal  for  reform,  seeking  to 
throw  off  the  shackles  of  Injustice.  It  seems 
to  me  that  our  revolt  was  iconoclastic.    We 


read  Mencken.  We  went  about  trying  to 
upset  the  beliefs  that  held  our  elders  In  Ixmd- 
age.  We  felt  that  science  had  smashed  the 
idols  to  which  simpler  people  paid  obeisance, 
and  we  exulted  In  our  own  emancipation. 
Occasionally,  in  moments  of  aerlous  college 
conversation,  we  might  hear  discussions  as 
to  whether  life  in  a  purely  mechanistic  uni- 
verse was  worth  while,  as  to  whether  It  had 
any  purpose  now  that  the  essence  of  spir- 
itual belief  seemed  destroyed.  But,  on  the 
whole,  we  did  not  trouble  ourselves  too  much. 
Most  of  us  were  well  fed,  and  we  were  willing 
for  the  moment  to  confine  our  Intellectual 
activities  to  technical  thinking  In  whatever 
the  field  of  our  Interest,  and  not  to  bother 
our  heads  too  much  about  ultimate  values. 

I  believe  that  merely  to  state  these  aspects 
of  life  when  I  graduated  a  short  16  years  ago 
is  to  emphasize  the  contrast  with  today.  The 
world  scene  has  completely  changed.  The 
confidence  In  an  easy  material  future  is  gone. 
We  witness  abroad  a  revolt  against  civiliza- 
tion, a  systematic  destruction  of  cultural  and 
humanistic  values,  first  through  revolution 
and  then  through  war  and  conquest.  We 
face  a  world  In  which  the  light  of  freedom 
has  been  snuffed  out  In  almost  all  the  lands 
across  the  sea  except  those  still  held  by  the 
fighting  men  of  Britain.  Youth  of  today 
may  well  say,  in  the  words  of  Edna  St.  Vincent 
MUlay: 

"I  am  at  grips 
With  that  which  threatens  more  than  s  cold 

summer; 
I  am  at  war  with  the  shadow,  at  war  with  the 

sun's  eclipse. 
Total,  and   not  for  a  moment,  but  for  all 

my  days. 
•  •  •  •  • 

I  am  at  war  with  the  black  newcomer." 

No  longer  does  Irresponsible  cynicism  or 
the  filp  assumption  that  life  has  no  purpose 
underlie  our  thinking.  The  depression  of  the 
last  decade,  and  the  war,  have  Jolted  us  out 
of  our  smugness.  We  have  lately  reawakened 
to  the  abiding  importance  of  some  of  the 
values  we  so  lightly  tossed  aside.  We  are 
at  last  alive  to  the  necessity  of  making  de- 
mocracy really  work,  of  facing  our  home 
problems  and  solving  them,  and  of  making 
this  country  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
menaces  from  without.  We  are  shaking  off 
our  lethargy,  determined  again  to  endow  de- 
mocracy with  a  fighting  spirit  that  will  check, 
and  finally  conquer,  the  "black  newcomer." 
I  am  convinced  that  a  new  affirmative  deter- 
mination to  save  cllvilization  by  strengthen- 
ing the  purpose  and  the  power  of  democracy 
has  seized  our  national  consciousness.  I  am 
confident  that  youth,  especially,  is  alive  to 
Its  implications.  I  believe  that  this  new 
spirit  Is  replacing  the  debilitating  sophistry 
of  a  decade  ago,  and  I  believe  that  it  has 
come  in  time  to  save  us. 

The  challenge  of  the  present  crisis  puts  a 
tremendous  responsibility  on  universities  like 
this  one.  It  also  offers  an  exciting  oppor- 
tunity. Students  are  coming  to  college  in 
ever-increasing  numbers.  The  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  have  an  imf>ortant 
role  In  training  boys  and  girls  in  the  responsi- 
bUities  of  citizenship  and  in  those  techniques 
necessary  for  them  to  earn  a  living  and  get 
along  In  life.  But  the  universities  must  do 
more — they  must  furnish  in  an  age  of  turbu- 
lent confusion  the  leadership  that  will 
strengthen  and  preserve  the  democratic  spirit 
and  the  democratic  processes. 

In  thinking  of  the  tinlverslty  on  charter 
day,  we  may  well  remind  ourselves  that  an 
ancient  and  honorable  history  does  not  as- 
sure oiu-  future.  An  institution  must  be 
dynamic.  If  it  stands  still,  it  wUl  be  swept 
away  by  the  torrential  forces  of  the  chang- 
ing world.  An  institution,  in  order  to  sur- 
vive and  fimction.  must  constantly  be  re- 
newed and  readapted  to  new  events  and  new 
problems.  It  must  constantly  pioneer.  The 
opportunities  to  create  new  and  better  modes 
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of  living,  to  advance  our  culture,  to 
strengthen  oxir  aoclal  organization,  to  fire 
our  people  with  a  passion  for  Justice,  were 
not  exhausted  or  spent  by  our  forefathers. 
They  are  ours  today. 

The  universities  have  long  done  a  splendid 
Job  of  technical  training.  Technicians  of 
the  very  highest  order  are  being  graduated 
every  year.  The  marvelous  scientillc  devel- 
opment of  our  age  Is  testimony  to  the  bril- 
liant work  of  minds  trained  In  our  colleges. 
The  signal  contribution  of  the  university- 
trained  medical  profession  In  making  human 
life  longer  and  more  livable  Is  especially 
praiseworthy.  Our  law  schools  are  turning 
out  la»7er8  with  technical  training  that  Is 
beyond  comparison  with  the  training  of  law- 
yers of  my  father's  generation.  Businessmen 
now  leave  college  with  a  remarkable  grasp 
of  the  theories  of  economics  and  the  history 
of  business  organization,  banking,  and  cor- 
poration finance.  Scholars  of  literature,  lan- 
guage, history,  and  the  arts  now  leave  college 
with  a  richer  cultural  heritage  than  ever 
before.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
the  tools  of  scholarship — libraries,  labora- 
tories, museums — were  so  readily  available 
for  the  xiBe  of  scholars  as  now. 

But  in  imparting  this  technical  learning, 
the  duty  of  the  university  only  commences. 
It  is  not  enough  that  we  should  know  facts. 
We  must  also  learn  to  use  them  to  promote 
Institutions  and  philosophies  that  contrib- 
ute to  human  happiness  rather  than  detract 
from  it.  The  university  must  not  only  dis- 
cover and  teach  facts.  It  must  also  point 
the  way  toward  using  them  for  social  ends. 
The  university  cannot  afford  to  be  passive  or 
Indifferent  to  the  affairs  of  the  world  or  the 
philosophies  o:;  Its  graduates.  It  must  be  a 
dynamic  force  In  shaping  and  reshaping  the 
purpose  and  will  of  individuals,  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  Nation. 

Unfortunately,  although  we  turn  out  good 
technical  lawyers,  the  bar  does  not  enjoy  the 
degree  of  confidence  of  the  people  that  It 
ought  .  to  hold.  Although  we  graduate 
scientists  who  have  the  trained  capacity  to 
revolutionize  the  material  world,  their  abili- 
ties have  not  been  ttimed  sufficiently  to  the 
service  of  their  fellow  men.  We  educate 
our  businessmen,  but  our  business  and  eco- 
nomic sjrstem  obviously  is  working  badly. 
Our  historians  know  their  facts  but  they  are 
as  troubled  as  the  rest  of  us  when  It  ccmos  to 
Interpreting  them  and  doing  something 
about  them. 

The  coming  decade  may  tell  the  tale.  The 
time  Is  short.  Our  universities  must  provide 
a  pKJsltlve  leadership,  based  upon  a  realistic 
appreciation  of  the  facts  of  the  present  crisis. 
Our  way  of  life  must  be  saved  by  intelligent 
and  understanding  people  from  the  destruc- 
tive forces  of  world  revolution  and  war.  This 
leadership,  while  devoted  to  our  ideals  and 
traditions,  must  recognize  the  impossibility, 
Indeed,  the  undesirabllity,  of  turning  back 
the  hand  of  time.  It  must  realize  that  we 
,  cannot  revert  to  the  age  of  Victoria  and  Ed- 
ward, or  even  to  that  of  Harding  and 
Coolidge. 

This  leadership  must  be  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth  in  the  world.  The  problem  of  the 
"havenots"  Is  not  merely  a  humanitarian  or 
charitable  problem.  It  is  inextricably  con- 
nected with  the  preservation  of  the  essentials 
of  capitalism  and  democracy.  You  cannot 
have  exchange  of  goods,  or  a  money  system. 
unless  you  have  enough  people  with  goods 
and  money  to  play  the  game.  You  cannot 
have  an  economy  based  upon  exchange  if  a 
few  people  gain  a  monopoly  of  all  that  there 
la  to  exchange. 

The  problem  of  the  distribution  of  goods 
tinfortunately  has  been  complicated  by  the 
presence  of  crackpots  and  demogogues  on 
both  sides  of  most  economic  controversies. 
But  the  question  of  an  equitable  distribu- 


tion of  goods  ts  not  one  to  be  solved  by  emo- 
tion or  name  calling.  It  lies  at  the  root 
of  our  present  troubles.  It  must  be  faced 
by  intelligent  thinkers. 

We  must  recognize  that  some  form  of  Gov- 
ernment spending  is  as  inevitable  as  the  sun- 
rise when  a  system  of  private  distribution  of 
goods  breaks  down  and  fails  to  get  goods 
around  in  sufBcient  quantities  to  the  people 
who  need  them.  Our  competitive  system  is 
behaving  badly  because  through  the  years 
we  allowed  private  toll  bridges  to  be  imposed 
on  what  ought  to  be  free  public  highways 
of  commerce.  These  toll  bridges  became  so 
numerous  In  our  economic  life,  so  many 
people  were  restraining  trade  all  through  the 
processes  of  Industry  and  commerce,  that 
prices  soared  to  unwarranted  levels  and  pur- 
chasing power  was  stifled.  Production  was 
then  cm-tailed  and  empl03rment  decreased. 
A  vicious  downward  spiral  operated.  Al- 
though we  paid  lip  service  to  free  competi- 
tion we  surrendered  it  in  practice. 

Until  the  processes  of  private  business  can 
be  made  to  function  efQclently  enough  to 
produce  and  distribute  the  goods  that  the 
people  need  on  the  basis  of  large  volume, 
low  cost,  and  low  price,  so  that  those  who 
need  the  essentials  of  life  can  buy  them,  the 
Goverrunent,  of  course,  will  have  to  carry 
the  load.  That  is  a  fact  of  modern  life.  The 
essential  functions  of  feeding,  clothing,  and 
housing  must  be  performed.  If  they  cannot 
be  performed  by  private  industry,  they  will 
necessarily  have  to  be  performed  by  the 
Government.  That  this  was  not  always  so 
In  the  past  Is  Irrelevant  now.  Social  forces 
have  altered  the  picture.  We  must  accept 
the  necessity  as  a  fact,  and  then  turn  our 
attention  to  the  problem  of  how  to  revitalize 
private  industry  so  as  to  get  as  many  of  these 
necessary  functions  as  possible  into  private 
Industry  and  off  the  back  of  the  Government. 

Our  new  leadership  must  recognize  that  po- 
litical democracy  is  dependent  upon  the  eco- 
nomic freedom  and  security  of  the  masses; 
that  no  political  democracy  can  survive  for 
long  In  a  society  where  the  concentration  of 
economic  power  has  given  private  monopo- 
listic groups  the  means  of  regimenting  the 
lives  of  the  people;  that  regulation  of  the  lives 
of  the  people,  if  we  must  have  It.  cannot  be 
entrusted  to  private  combinations,  but  must 
be  lodged  In  agencies  having  public  responsi- 
bility. 

The  leadership  of  our  day  must  be  devoted 
to  the  preservation  of  civil  rights,  the  dignity 
of  Individual  men  and  women,  and  the  rights 
of  minorities,  cognizant  at  thr  same  time  that 
the  liberty  of  a  democracy  does  not  Include 
the  liberty  to  destroy  democracy. 

An  awakened  America  must  know  that  the 
consequences  of  an  Axis  victory  in  the  war 
would  be  stunning  to  our  economy;  that  If 
we  should  be  compelled  to  compete  In  a  world 
market  with  a  Europe  operated  on  the  Fascist 
principle  we  would  be  competing,  not  with 
other  businessmen  seeking  a  fair  profit,  but 
with  monopolies  administered  by  dictatorial 
governments.  These  monopolies  would  not 
be  doing  business  in  a  profit  system  and  they 
would  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  making 
a  profit.  Their  products  would  not  be  made 
by  free  men  who  were  paid  good  wages,  but 
by  slave  labor,  by  conquered  men,  who  would 
have  no  rights  and  who  would  have  a  stand- 
ard of  life  lower  than  civilized  men  have 
known  for  a  hundred  years.  If  the  Axis 
powers  should  win,  they  would  have  at  their, 
command  the  complete  resources  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  African  continents  and  an  enslaved 
population  of  400,000.000  people. 

Competition  in  the  world  markets  with  this 
colossus  would  Indeed  be  a  new  experience  to 
which  we  are  hardly  adjusted.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  difficulties  Involved  If  we  tried  to 
go  on  a  completely  self-sufficient  economic 
basis,  withdrawing  from  world  markets,  would 
probably  be  even  worse  than  coping  with  the 


competition.  More  than  this.  If  the  A.xls 
should  win,  the  United  States  would  be  the 
last  great  power  organized  on  the  democratic 
principle;  we  would  be  living  In  a  hostile 
world,  surrounded  by  dynamic  Irresponsible 
forces  seeking  expansion  of  their  power. 

Knowing  these  things,  the  new  leadership 
must  face  realistically  the  problems  of  hemi- 
spheric defense — political,  economic,  and  mil- 
itary. The  problems  of  adequate  defense,  not 
only  military  but  In  all  departments  of  our 
national  life,  will  be  the  most  important 
problems  of  our  country  for  years  to  come, 
and  until  the  rest  of  the  world  is  set  In  order 
under  responsible  and  humane  men. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  were 
not  foreseen  in  1925  when  I  graduated  from 
the  university.  They  are  the  stark  realities 
which  men  and  women  of  today  must  face. 
They  are  the  challenge  to  the  American  uni- 
versity of  today. 

There  are  those  who  are  now  proclaiming 
the  inevitability  of  a  Fascist  conquest  of  the 
world.  They  say  that  oiu  way  of  life  Is 
'decadent  and  powerless  to  resist  the  "wave 
of  the  future"  that  is  sweeping  over  the 
earth.  They  assure  us  that  history  Is  an 
Iron  process  inflexibly  dooming  the  status  quo. 

This  fatalistic  acceptance  of  doom  was  not 
the  spirit  of  the  men  of  Plymouth  Rock,  nor 
was  it  the  spirit  of  the  men  of  '76.  It  was 
not  the  spirit  of  the  pioneers  who  settled 
the  great  Middle  West.  It  was  not  the  spirit 
of  the  hardy  men  who  founded  this  uni- 
versity. To  my  mind  American  history 
teaches  that  there  are  no  Inevitabilities  in 
the  affairs  of  men — that  by  and  large  life 
on  this  planet  is  what  men  and  women  make 
It.  Several  decades  before  the  wave  of  the 
future  was  even  dreamed  of,  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  remarked  that  "the  mode  In  which 
the  Inevitable  comes  to  pass  Is  through 
effort." 

It  may  be  true  In  this  life  that  many  In- 
dividual men  and  women  are  unfortunately 
doomed  to  personal  frustration.  But  as  for 
the  human  race,  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
are  any  Imperatives  In  history  working  in- 
evitably to  destroy  us.  However,  men's  in- 
stitutions decay  quickly  when  men  lose  thelr^ 
drive.  I  brlieve  that  our  problems  are  of 
man's  making.  I  believe  that  men  can  solve 
them.  I  believe  that  a  Job  needs  to  be  done 
iH  the  world  today.  I  believe  that  the  future 
belongs  to  those  men  who  are  willing  to  do 
"the  Job. 

It  is  up  to  our  generation  of  university 
men  and  women  to  evolve  and  make  effec- 
tive a  program  to  save.  In  an  era  of  transi- 
tion, the  values  we  hold  dear.  We  miist 
determine  and  act  to  save  the  fundamentals 
of  democratic  government,  and  of  a  free 
system  for  the  distribution  of  goods.  We 
must,  at  all  costs,  keep  this  country  free 
from  religious  bigotry  and  racial  persecu- 
tion— the  forerunners  of  Fascist  forces. 
Above  all  we  must  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
tolerance  and  moderation.  Men  and  women 
who  are  deeply  schooled  in  liberal  democratic 
traditions,  who  are  imbued  with  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  man  and  devotion  to  the 
humanities,  will  not  easily  be  led  down  the 
road  to  ruin  by  those  who  would  destroy  us. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  as  Important  as  devo- 
tion to  American  ideals  Is  the  willingness 
and  capacity  to  see  the  faults  of  our  present 
way  of  life,  and  the  determination  to  correct 
them.  Our  leadership  must  welcome  social 
progress — Indeed,  must  further  It. 

I  have  posed  these  problems  as  primarily 
challenges  to  the  universities.  If  the  unl- 
vernlles  as  Institutions,  and  their  men  and 
women,  shall  not  rise  to  the  demands  of  the 
times,  who  shall?  The  gentle,  well-inten- 
tioned but  unaware  people  who  view  the 
present  crisis  as  merely  a  passing  phase  and 
think  that  eventually  the  world,  if  left  alone, 
will  return  to  normal,  cannot  furnish  the 
leadership.      They    are    Incompetent.      The 
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frightened  and  panicky  people  cannot  assume 
the  leadership.  They  have  lost  their  nerve. 
The  crackpots  and  gangsters  probably  could 
assume  control  of  affairs  if  they  were  not 
resisted  by  the  militant  forces  of  awakened 
and  Intelligent  men  of  good  will,  but  it  would 
be  disastrous  to  us  as  it  already  has  been 
disastrous  to  continental  Evirope.  The 
answer,  of  course,  is  that  people  of  trained 
intelligence,  liberal  outlook,  and  noble  pur- 
pose must  furnish  our  leadership  while  there 
is  yet  time.  Although  the  universities  and 
their  graduates  do  not  have  a  monopoly  on 
this  kind  of  talent.  It  is  natural  that  we 
should  turn  to  them  in  the  hour  of  our  need. 
The  only  concern  I  have  is  that  many  of 
the  people  and  institutions  most  qualified  to 
do  the  work  of  the  hour  may  not  be  alive 
to  the  need.  It  Is  too  la"^  now  to  be  merely 
academic  or  pedantic.  Research  and  scholar- 
ship must,  of  course,  continue,  but  scholars 
had  better  leave  the  ivory  tower  for  a  season 
and  come  to  grips  with  cold,  gray  realities. 
Our  scholarship  should  furnish  the  drive  for 
a  program  to  strengthen  our  country  In  every 
department  of  our  ifife.  As  Max  Lemer  re- 
cently wrote: 

"Our  Job  Is  to  flght^ln  market  place  and 
statehouse,  In  schoolhouse  and  factory — for 
the  world  we  wish  to  fathlon.  And  In  that 
fight  we  are,  as  thinkers,  not  alone.  We  have 
the  people  as  allies.  In  Spain,  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia, in  Poland,  In  Norway,  in  Holland,  in 
England,  they  have  shown  a  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  the  struggle  and  a  desperate 
heroism  in  waging  it.  They  have  been  be- 
trayed by  the  capitalists,  the  politicians,  the 
generals,  the  diplomats.  But  in  the  face  of 
all  that  they  have  hot  let  us  down." 

Look  what  happened  to  the  scholars  of 
Nazi  Germany.  They  were  driven  from  the 
country  by  ruthless  persecution.  Academic 
freedom  and  objective  research  were  merci- 
lessly stamped  out.  The  honest  search  for 
truth  In  Germany  Is  gone.  Halls  of  learn- 
ing have  been  prostituted  by  propagandists 
v;ho  employ  the  lingo  of  learning  as  a  dis- 
guise to  spread  absurd  and  shocking  doc- 
trines of  racism  and  the  preposterous  notion 
of  the  Aryanized  superman. 

The  pre-war  scholars  of  Europe  succeeded 
nobly  in  scientific  research.  In  improving  the 
knowledge  and  the  tools  of  mankind,  in  pro- 
viding a  rich  literature  and  a  deep  cultural 
life.  They  failed  totally  to  provide  a  philos- 
ophy and  a  working  technique  and  the  prac- 
tical leadership  to  enable  men  and  women  to 
live  together  in  peace.  The  blunt  truth  Is 
that  on  the  European  scene  the  gangsters  have 
proved  that  they  have  a  more  effective  mas- 
tery of  the  dynamics  of  politics  and  govern- 
ment than  the  professors  of  political  science. 
Because  of  this  tragic  failure,  the  scholars 
have  been  largely  exterminated  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  most  that  was  good  In  Europe  has 
gone  with  them.  The  lesson  Is  pointed  and 
ominous.  We  must  not  fail  to  heed  its  warn- 
ing. We  can  have  no  freedom  or  safety  for 
ourselves  and  Qur  children  unless  we  are 
ready  to  resist  to  the  utmost  the  forces  of 
fascism — tinless  we  renew  the  faith  and  the 
hope  that  once  made  us  strong. 

It  is  because  of  the  di|re  need  for  the  lead- 
ership of  the  universities  that  their  financial 
plight  at  the  present  tliloe  Is  to  be  deplored. 
I  can  appreciate  the  neoesslty  during  periods 
of  depression,  and  especially  in  a  farming 
State  that  has  long  been  drought  ridden,  to 
curtail  to  some  extent  the  normal  appro- 
priations for  maintenance  of  a  public  uni- 
versity. Institutions  of:  learning.  Uke  other 
institutions,  may  be  expected  to  bear  their 
share  of  the  economic  burden.  But  we  must 
be  extremely  careful  that  in  responding  to 
the  need  for  economy  In  expenditure  we  do 
not  force  men  and  women  of  Intellectual 
capacity  to  leave  our  coUege  faculties  for 
fields  more  remunerative  but  less  serviceable 
to  the  life  of  the  conununlty.    It  would  in- 


deed be  a  poor  and  misdirected  economy 
which,  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  present  crisis,  cut  off  the  right  arm  of 
the  institution  most  needed  In  leading  us 
through  the  crisis.  I  appeal  to  the  men  and 
women  of  Nebraska  and  to  the  alumni  every- 
where to  guard  this  university  as  one  of  the 
most  vital  concerns  In  the  life  of  the  State, 
and  to  do  nothing  under  the  pressure  of 
financial  crisis  to  impair  Its  effectiveness. 

What  are  our  hopes  for  the  future?  The 
old  sense  of  security  temporarily,  at  least, 
seems  to  be  gone.  Today's  youth,  in  the 
words  of  Kipling — 

"Sees,  on  the  threshold  of  his  days. 
The  old  life  shrivel  like  a  scroll. 
And  to  unheralded  dismays 
Submits  his  body  and  his  soul." 

But  If  life  today  Is  not  so  secure  at  least 
It  can  be  said  with  equal  truth  that  It  is  not 
so  dull.  Indeed,  the  challenge  to  youth  today 
Is  most  lively.  No  longer  need  youth  have 
doubts  as  to  whether  there  is  any  purpose 
In  life  that  warrants  effort.  Never  was  there 
a  time  when  purpose  and  determination  and 
effort  were  so  needed  as  at  present.  Prom 
the  point  of  view  of  one  who  thrills  to  a  great 
adventure,  the  opportimlty  to  be  effective  In 
life,  to  struggle  for  a  worth-while  objective, 
was  never  greater  than  now.  It  is  ours  as 
individuals,  and  collectively.  In  this  respect 
the  college  graduates  of  the  present  years 
have  high,  exciting,  and  gratifying  prospects. 

We  have  a  chance  in  our  generation  to 
throw  our  weight  In  the  balance  which  may 
determine  the  survival  of  those  ideals  and 
that  progress  which  for  the  last  few  hundred 
years  have  given  dignity  to  life  In  the  west- 
em  world.  This  chance  we  have  regardless 
of  the  extent  to  which  we  become  techni- 
cally Involved  in  the  war  against  fascism. 
It  Is  still  our  fervent  hope  and  belief  that 
by  prompt  and  vigorous  and  united  action 
to  strengthen  our  defenses  at  home  and 
abroad,  our  actual  participation  in  the  con- 
flict on  a  combatant  basis  can  be  avoided. 

But.  regardless  of  the  precise  course  of 
events  of  the  next  few  years,  we  shall  be 
united  In  a  common  purpose.  The  founders 
of  this  university  believed  that  In  this  vast 
country  men  would  be  forever  free.  We 
renew  today  their  faith  in  the  eternal  vital- 
ity of  democracy.  We  share  their  hope  and 
belief  that  we  may  yet  bring  to  a  new  and 
even  greater  beginning  man's  period  of 
freedom. 
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LETTER    TO    EDITOR    OF    BINGHAMTON 
(N.  Y.)   PRESS 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.,  Febrtuiry  14. 1941. 
Thomas  R.  HtrrroN, 

Editor  of  the  Binghamton  Press. 
Press  Building,  Binghamton,  S.  Y. 
Deab  Sib:  I  write,  as  one  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of   citizens   of   this   community   who 


bitterly  resent  your  editorial  attempts  to 
bulldoze  and  blackmail  our  Congressman  into 
a  change  of  attitude  toward  the  lease-lend 
bill.  By  what  right  do  you  assxime  to  speak 
for  the  citizens  of  this  entire  community  or 
to  interpret  their  attitude  on  this  or  any 
other  public  question?  You,  as  a  paid  em- 
ployee of  the  Binghamton  Press,  may  repre- 
sent the  viewpoint  of  its  publisher;  certainly 
you  represent  nobody  else.  It  is  a  contempti- 
ble thing  to  attack  a  man  who  you  know 
has  not  the  mechanical  means  to  defend  him- 
self against  you.  Although  you  write  as  an 
individual,  you  do  so  anonymoualy.  and 
therefore  feel  yourself  secure  from  counter- 
attack. If  freedom  of  the  press  In  this  coun- 
try Is  ever  destroyed,  it  will  be  l)ecause  of  a 
storm  of  popular  indignation  at  such  edi- 
torial tactics  as  you  have  pursued. 

Edwin  Arthttr  Hau.  represents  the  people 
of  the  Thirty-fourth  Congressional  District. 
You  shovild  not  regard  him  as  your  puppet 
and  you  have  no  right  to  attempt  to  operate 
him  by  remote  control. 

You  state  in  your  editorial  that  Mr.  Hall 
should  consult  the  people  back  home  before 
voting,  and  then  you  go  on  to  say  that  you  do 
not  mean  that  he  should  consxilt  yourself  or 
any  member  of  your  staff.  Honestly,  Mr. 
Hutton,  don't  you  think  that  Is  a  litUe  bit 
thin?  Dont  you  think  It  is  a  little  unworthy 
of  the  master  connlver?  When  you  raised 
that  question  you  gave  expression  to  the 
thought  that  was  in  the  mind  of  every  man 
that  read  your  editorial. 

Your  editorials  indicate  that  you  do  not 
believe  that  Mr.  Hall  correctly  Interprets  the 
sentiment  of  this  commimlty,  and  you  seem 
to  feel  that  by  some  species  of  telepathic 
communication  or  by  some  supposed  quality 
of  personal  prescience  you.  and  you  alone, 
know  what  Is  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
this  district.  If  your  assumplions  were 
true,  you,  and  not  Mr.  Hall,  sliould  be  rep- 
resenting this  district  In  Congress.  Do  you 
by  any  chance  harbor  the  delusion  that  the 
people  of  this  district  would  ever  choose  you 
as  their  Representative?  Of  course,  this  Idea 
is  ridiculous.  You  understand  this  too  well 
to  ever  enter  a  primary.  Since  you  do  not 
dare  face  Mr.  Hall  in  open  combat,  you 
would  do  better  to  refrain  from  sniping  at 
him  from  behind  the  bushes. 

It  Is  probably  Just  a  coincidence,  but  I 
cannot  help  observing  that  most  present-day 
sword  rattlers  have  passed  military  age. 
Your  editorial  remarks  anent  the  softness  of 
the  present  younger  generation  handed  me 
the  loudest  belly  laugh  that  I  have  enjoyed 
in  years.  What  acts  of  heroism  distin- 
guished your  own  youth?  Do  you  intend  to 
fight  in  this  war?  I  have  Just  finished  re- 
reading All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front. 
The  author  describes  a  Jingoistic  school 
teacher  who.  with  burning  words  of  patri- 
otism, exhorted  the  young  men  of  hU  class 
to  volunteer.  Tliey  were  killed  to  a  man, 
and  the  school  teacher  is  probably  now  mis- 
leading another  generation  of  German  boys. 
You  probably  conceive  that  you  have  some 
such   mission  here  in  America. 

Let  us  hope  that  our  Congressman  wlU  con- 
tinue to  vote  In  accordance  with  his  convlc-  - 
tlons.  Let  us  hope  that  In  these  trying 
times  he  can  pursue  his  labors  without  the 
distraction  of  editorial  savagery,  and  let  us 
hope  that  you.  Mr.  Hutton.  will  In  the  future 
devote  yourself  to  an  unbiased  presentation 
of  the  new»-and  will  refrain  from  the  pre- 
tense that  in  your  person  is  concentrated 
the  spirit  and  voice  of  the  southern  tier. 

I   question   whether   this   letter   will   ever 
appear    on    the    pages   of    your    newspaper. 
However,  I  will  see  to  It  personally  that  It 
will  at  least  receive  a  limited  circulation. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  February  20.  1941 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  only  45  days  till  Army  Day  in  April. 

Some  people  want  to  hang  three  balls 
below  the  torch  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

The  Treasury  was  located  for  its  pro- 
tection by  Andrew  Jackson  next  to  the 
White  House. 

The  spending  of  one-fourth  million  for 
one  gun  made  one  committee  member 
wonder  how  long  we  could  stand  it. 

We  do  not  cherish  our  democracy  or  we 
would  not  give  one  man  the  power  to  lead 
us  into  another  foreign  war. 

Who  thought  we  would  live  to  see  the 
day  when  to  be  pro-America  is  un-Amer- 
ican, and  to  be  pro-British  is  American? 

The  fingerprints  on  the  Siamese  twins 
are  different — we  are  not  so  sure  about 
those  of  the  two  leading  candidates  for 
President  in  '40. 

In  6  weeks  we  have  sent  six  messengers 
to  England— Hopkins.  Willkie,  Winant, 
Cohen,  Conant.  and  Harriman.  What  a 
man  was  Joe  Kennedy. 

We  approved  an  item  of  fifteen  million 
for  degaussing  ships.  If  we  could  take 
the  magnetism  out  of  our  new  Napoleons 
It  would  be  wonderful. 

Not  knowing  how  to  solve  economic 
problems,  like  other  nations  we  are  about 
to  adopt  war  as  an  occupation.  It  will 
furnish  us  something  to  shoot  at. 

Woodrow  Wilson  in  '16  promised  not 
to:  in  '17.  he  did:  in  '18,  the  people  put  his 
House  out  with  a  rush.  This  is  '41:  last 
year  was  '40:  and  next  year  is  '42. 

Wendell  half  makes  me  think  of  my 
grade -school  days  when  I  used  to  carry 
notes  to  the  older  girls  for  the  school 
sheik.  I  read  them  to  learn  how  it  was 
done,  but  it  proved  unsuccessful  too.  as 
the  sheik  was  a  natural. 


The  Townsend  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSTLVANTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  February  20, 1941 


BESOLUnON  OP  TOWNSEND  CLUB  NO.  2, 
DU  BOIS,  PA. 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
eyes  of  millions  of  American  citizens  are 
focused  on  Congress,  hopeful  that  some 
early  action  will  be  taken  on  H.  R.  1036 — 
the  Townsend  bill. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana, the  Honorable  James  P.  O'Cohnob, 


has  sponsored  this  measure  and  already 
a  steering  committee  has  been  organized 
among  the  many  supporters  of  the  bill 
in  the  House. 

The  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
O'Connor]  has  laid  the  ground  work  for 
hearings  on  the  measure  as  a  result  of 
several  conferences  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Doughton]. 

In  the  Twenty-third  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania we  have  approximately  80  Town- 
send  clubs,  with  thousands  of  members 
from  every  walk  in  life.  I  join  with  this 
group  of  far-sighted  Americans  in  a  plea 
that  something  be  done  to  provide  ade- 
quate pensions  for  our  deserving  senior 
citizens. 

The  interest  manifested  by  many  of  my 
constituents  is  best  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted  by  Townsend 
Club  No.  2,  of  Du  Bois,  Pa.  The  resolu- 
tion follows: 

Whereas  the  members  here  assembled  be- 
lieve that  a  national,  uniform  system  of  old- 
age  pension  should  be  adopted  throughout 
the  United  States  of  America;   and 

Whereas  the  issues  of  unemployment  and 
social  security  are  two  of  the  most  vital  prob- 
lems confronting  the  people;   and 

Whereas  the  proposals  embraced  in  the 
Townsend  bill— H.  R.  1036— will  greatly  re- 
lieve, if  not  entirely  abolish,  unemployment. 
and  will  provide  to  the  people  the  American 
standard  of  living;  and 

Whereas  the  various  States  of  the  Union 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  raise  sufficient  rev- 
enue to  finance  the  payment  of  adequate 
pensions  to  the  aged;   and 

WJiereas  that  a  universal  tax  be  levied  and 
motleys  so  raised  shall  be  divided  pro  rata  and 
paid  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  60  years  and  over: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  most  respectfully  urge 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  consider  the  basic  principles  of 
the  Townsend  bill— H.  R.  1036— now  In  com- 
mittee;   and   be   it   further 

Resolved.  That  one  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  each  of  the  following:  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt;  the  Honorable  Robert  L.  Dough- 
ton,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee;  Senator  Joseph  P.  GtJFFET;  Sen- 
ator James  J.  Davis;  and  Congressman  James 
E.  Van  Zandt. 

Mrs.  Mart  C.  Donahue. 

President,  DuBois  No.  2  Townsend  Club, 
Mrs.  Bessie  Dicket, 

Secretary,  DuBois  No.  2  Townsend  Club. 


Membership  Fees  of  Labor  Organizaticas 
in  Connection  With  Construction  of 
Na^onal-Defense  Projects 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  February  20, 1941 


ARTICLE  mOM  THE  JOURNAL  OP  LABOR, 
ATLANTA.  GA. 


Mr.  RAMSPECK.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  approve  the  action  of 


any  labor  organization  if  it  exacts  exces- 
sive fees  for  membership,  and  especially 
in  connection  with  construction  of  na- 
tional-defense projects. 

However.  I  believe  the  situation  has 
been  misrepresented  and  magnified. 
There  is  another  side  ofOthe  question 
which  we  should  consider  before  reaching 
hasty  conclusions. 

The  article  I  include  with  these  re- 
marks, it  seems  to  me,  will  contribute 
something  to  sane  thinking  regarding  this 
subject. 
[From  the  Journal  of  Labor,  official  organ  of 

Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades,  February  14^ 

1941) 

TAXI     DRIVER    DEFENDS    INITIATION     FEES     OF 
CARPENTERS'    LOCAL    225 

(By  I.  A.  Ludl.  correspondent.  Taxi  Drivers 
Local  450) 
We  view  with  alarm  the  attitude  of  certain 
representatives  of  the  Georgia  Senate  and  the 
House,  in  their  stand  on  a  current  labor 
topic,  namely,  whether  the  carpenters  at  the 
Camp  Gordon  project  should  pay  a  $50  initia- 
tion fee.  and  whether  they  should  Join  the 
A.  F.  of  L   Carpenters'  Union. 

Let's  first  look  around  us  and  see  how 
things  are  going  on.  Take  any  Senator  or 
Representative — how  did  they  get  their  Job? 
Didn't  they  pay  $150  entrance  fee  before  they 
could  ever  run  in  the  election?  (Unless 
someone  paid  it  for  them.)  How  about  their 
rivals,  who  were  defeated  In  the  election — 
didn't  they  pav.  not  $50.  but  $150.  and  didn't 
even  get  a  Job?  Well,  that's  O.  K.;  we  will  let 
the  government  run  the  government. 

Now  take  an  attorney,  and  there  are  lots 
of  them  who  represent  us,  how  did  they  get 
to  practice;  well,  to  be  an  attorney,  they  had 
to  get  initiated  by  paying  some  $28  to  the 
various  courts  before  they  could  practice  in 
them,  they  had  to  be  a  member  of  the  bar 
association  before  they  can  speak  a  word — 
and  friend  "if  yer  ain't  a  member  yer  can't 
even  talk  to  the  court."  But  that's  not  all. 
you  must  pay  the  State  bar  association  and 
also  the  local  bar  association,  and  the  lawyers' 
club  and  subscribe  to  reports;  then,  if  you 
can  qualify  and  got  about  another  $50  you 
can  be  an  attorney.  Well,  that's  O.  K..  we 
agree  to  that;  the  attorney  may  consider  he  Is 
getting  something  for  his  money  that  attor- 
neys before  him  have  built  up — that  is.  an 
improvement  of  the  profession. 

And  from  there  we  could  name  organiza- 
tion after  organization  outside  of  labor  with 
all  kinds  of  initiation  fees.  A  prominent  man 
of  this  locality  admitted  he  paid  some  $250 
to  get  into  an  organization  and  did  not  re- 
ceive anything  except  the  fellowship  and 
dues  are  $65  a  year.    And  that's  O.  K.  with  us. 

Then  let's  Invade  another  field:  What  about 
the  private  employment  agencies.  For  a  fee 
of  some  $2  they  will  "register"  you.  and  if 
they  award  you  a  job  they  take  from  45  to  75 
percent  of  the  monthly  wage  for  1  month's 
pay — or  you  can  pay  It  in  three  installments 
of  from  15  to  25  percent  per  month  for  3 
months.  This  Is  a  business,  not  an  organiza- 
tion. So  if  you  lose  that  job  you  can  do  It 
over  again. 

Well,  Just  let  all  of  this  go  as  Is — and  also 
let  the  carpenters  go.  too.  You  pay  only  $50 
(In  Installments)  and  it's  good  for  life  with 
the  payment  of  your  dues,  which  the  organ- 
ization Itself  set  up.  What  does  the  $50 
stand  for?  It  represents  a  pittance  that  you 
pay  as  against  what  the  others  paid  before 
you.  and  out  of  which  the  Job  was  brought 
to  the  condition  so  that  you  would  even  have 
it.  Or  putting  it  the  other  way  around.  If 
It  hadn't  been  for  the  many  carpenters  and 
other  unions,  you  very  likely  would  not  have 
been  what  you  are  today,  nor  would  the  con- 
dition surrounding  a  carpenter  Job  attract 
you  In  the  least.  And  so  now  that  the  car- 
penters who  have  paid  their  $50  initiation 
fee  20  years  ago.  and  the  dues  ever  since. 
have  thusly  created  a  profession,  and  they 
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put  thousands  of  dolWrs  Into  attorneys  and 
other  channels  to  bring  about  not  only  a  Job 
in  which  they  can  make  a  living,  but,  together 
with  the  other  unions^  have  sponsored  citi- 
zenship, free  school  boqks.  social  security,  un- 
empIojTnent  insiurance.  aid  to  the  needy,  and 
numbers  of  agencies,  aiid  laws  for  the  benefit 
of  aU — even  you  who  are  not  In  any  union 
or  any  organization  Which  tries  to  build  a 
community  instead  of  Just  live  off  of  it. 

Why,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself; 
you  should  be  willing  to  say.  "Here,  for  what 
I  now  earn  as  a  carpenter  I  owe  the  union 
more  than  $50."  And  after  you  are  a  mem- 
ber, stay  a  member.  Black  during  the  depres- 
sion the  carpenters'  union  paid  the  dues  of 
its  nonworklng  members  to  keep  their  mem- 
bership In  good  order.  And  as  a  member  you 
have  a  representative  to  handle  many  of  the 
Jams  you  get  into,  and  If  you  get  sick,  theyll 
look  after  you.  In  fact,  they  have  a  wonder- 
ful Carpenters'  Home  in  Lakeland.  Fla. — 
about  as  fine  a  home  as  any  hotel  In  Georgia, 
or  Florida,  too,  for  that  matter,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  carpenters.  | 

And  then,  after  4  years  as  a  carpenter,  you 
don't  have  to  "run  again";  you  don't  have  to 
pay  another  hundred  and  fifty  for  entrance 
fee,  nor  another  75  percent;  you  Just  pay 
monthly  dues,  which  are  regulated  by  a  vote, 
and  you  have  a  vot^  and  a  voice  In  the  affairs, 
just  exactly  as  you  ha^'e  In  the  government, 
both  locally  and  nationally. 

If  you  are  a  carpenter,  considering  what 
you  get  and  what  has  been  built  toward  the 
advancement  of  your  profession  by  the  car- 
penters' union,  you  owe  the  carpenters'  union 
more  than  $50.  whether  you  Join  or  not. 

To  even  want  to  work  on  a  carpentry  Job 
which  has  been  made  ilnto  a  real  Job  by  the 
union,  you  should  be  ^^hamed  not  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  futikre  of  that  profession 
for  what  you  actually  lenjoy  in  the  present. 
And  were  It  not  for  the  carpenters'  union.  It 
would  not  be  there  for  ;you  to  enjoy  at  all. 

The  carpenters,  together  with  other  allied 
organizations  and  many  civic  and  business 
organizations,  have  made  America  what  it  is 
today — the  country  with  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  world. 

The  workers  make  more  money,  they  spend 
more  money,  and  "Mr.  Gotrox"  keeps  getting 
more  rocks  because  the  workers  have  got  It 
to  spend  and  do  spend  it.  Therefore  every- 
body enjoys  the  advantages  which  are  being 
built  up. 

The  late  and  lamented  "free  carpenters' 
union"  bit  the  hand  that  fed  them;  and 
although  they  should  r^ap  the  woes  and  mis- 
ery they  invite  upon  themselves.  It  would  be 
a  calamity  to  permit  them  to  tear  down  all 
that  has  been  built  Into  that  American  In- 
dustry today,  and  It  will  not  be  permitted. 

That's  how  the  cabbies  feel  about  it. 


Bflichlgan    Legislature    Protests    Farther 
Reduction  of  Sugar-Beet  Quotas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o^ 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  February  20, 1941 


MICHIGAN   STATE  SENATE  CONCX7RRENT 
RESOLUTION  NO.  17 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  include  senate  concur- 


rent resolution  No.  17  adopted  by  both 
houses  of  the  Michigan  State  Legislature. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Senati  CoMcuaaEMT  Resolution  17 

CONCUSKEIfT  arSOLtmON  RXLATIVI  TO  THI  TBi- 
KKAL-nCPOSZO  QUOTA  FOR  THB  KUMBE«  OF 
ACRES  TO  BZ  PLANTED  TO  EUCAB  BEETS  IN 
MICHIGAN    FOR    THE    TEAR    1941 

Whereas  official  word  and  action  has  come 
from  the  A.  A.  A.,  a  Federal  subdivision  of 
government  In  Washington,  D.  C.  that  for 
the  season  of  1941.  drastic  cuts  are  to  be 
made  in  the  number  of  acres  that  can  be. 
contracted  and  planted  to  sugar  beets  In 
Michigan  this  coming  season;  and 

Whereas  this  cut  averages  around  20  per- 
cent for  the  different  planting  areas  of  the 
many  companies  that  are  engaged  In  the 
manufacture  of  beet  sugar  In  Michigan;  and 

Whereas  It  is  estimated  that  22,000  grow- 
ers of  sugar  beets  and  many  additional 
thousands  of  workers  In  these  fields  are 
affected  by  such  ruling  from  the  A.  A.  A., 
which  will  deprive  the  growers  of  large  sums 
of  money  for  a  major  cash  crop  and  likewise 
the  workers  of  large  amounts  in  wages  which 
would,  under  normal  schedule  of  acreage,  be 
paid  to  them;  and 

Whereas  this  curtailed  program  would  work 
an  Immense  hardship  on  one  of  ovir  major 
Michigan  agricultural  industries  at  the  very 
time  when  the  farmer  and  his  workers  are 
called  on  to  do  their  bit  In  the  coordinated 
national-defense  program;  and 

Whereas  such  a  curtailed  program  would 
work  to  the  benefit  of  the  larger  companies 
and  directly  against  a  Michigan  farm  product 
of  vital  Importance:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  a  vigorous  protest  be  en- 
tered against  such  curtailment  program  In 
quota  acreage  and  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  expressed  through  this 
resolution,  be  brought  Immediately  to  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Claude  R.  Wickard.  at  Washington.  D.  C, 
and  to  the  members  of  the  A.  A.  A.  crop  con- 
trol committee,  that  a  remedy  may  be  effected 
at  once,  proper  acreage  quotas  established, 
and  the  sugar-beet  Indtistiy  be  accorded  Its 
rlghl^ul  place  In  the  sphere  of  national  de- 
fense and  normal  economic  conditions;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the 
members  of  the  A.  A.  A.  acreage  control  com- 
mittee and  to  the  Memt>ers  of  CoAgress  from 
Michigan. 

Adopted  by  the  senate  on  February  3.  1941. 

Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
on  February  10,  1941. 

Fred  I.  Chase, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Mtles  F.  Gray, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


The  Nation's  Fiscal  Insecurity,  and  What 
We  Should  Do  About  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  February  19,  1941 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY  HON.   ALLEN  T. 
TREADWAY,  OP  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  TREADWAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 


the  following  radio  address  delivered  by 
me  over  station  WTAG.  Worcester,  Mass.. 
on  the  subject  The  Nation's  Fiscal  Inse- 
curity, and  What  We  Should  Do  About  It: 

When  the  so-caUed  Low  Countries  were 
invaded  in  the  spring  of  last  year  and  France 
fell  before  the  mighty  German  on<daught, 
our  own  Nation  suddenly  awoke  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  pitiful  Inadequacy  of  its  own 
defenses.  Immediately,  an  emergency  de- 
fense program  was  Inaugurated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  our  deficiencies.  BiLUons  of 
doUars  have  since  been  appropriated  to  ex- 
pand the  Army,  enlarge  the  Navy,  build  up 
the  air  force,  and  supply  neoeasary  equip- 
ment and  materiel.  Total  appropriations, 
authorizations,  and  recommendations  for 
this  purpose  for  the  fiscal  years  1940.  1941, 
and  1942  now  aggregate  more  than  $28.000.- 
000,000 — a  sum  greater  than  our  national 
debt  at  the  end  of  the  World  War. 

FINANCIAL     BECtnUTT     ESSENTIAL     TO     MIUTART 

SECuarrT 
The  urgent  necessity  of  making  America 
strong  Is  tmlvewaily  conceded,  but  most 
people  fail  to  reallae.  that  the  Nation  cannot 
be  made  strong  from  the  military  standpoint 
unless  it  is  also  financially  secure.  We  are 
prone  to  think  that  the  only  forces  we  have 
to  fear  are  external,  namely,  the  armed 
hordes  of  foreign  aggressors.  Actually,  how- 
ever, we  have  most  to  fear  from  Invisible 
economic  forces  within  our  own  borders 
which,  should  they  be  set  in  motion  by  any 
break  in  the  good  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States,  would  shake  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  Government  itself.  At  present, 
our  finances  are  in  a  very  critical  condition, 
and  It  is  my  purpose  In  these  remarks  to 
point  out  these  weaknesses  and  offer  a  rem- 
edy. It  Is  this  danger  about  which  we 
should  be  primarily  concerned,  for  upon  the 
public  credit  rests  not  only  our  ability  to 
carry  on  the  normal  functions  of  govern- 
ment but  the  defense  program  as  well. 

THE  CRITICAL  CONDITION  OF  OUR  NATIONAL 
FINANCES 

The  present  sad  state  of  our  national 
finances  can  be  made  clear  by  comparing  the 
situation  as  It  exists  today  with  another 
period  in  our  Nation's  history  when  we  were 
faced  with  a  similar  emergency  defense  pro- 
gram. I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  year  1916. 
At  that  time  the  Nation  enjoyed  a  very 
healthy  financial  condition.  The  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment was  around  seven  hundred  millions 
annually,  which  was  easUy  met  by  the  Im- 
position of  a  few  taxes  which  burdened  no 
one.  Our  potential  tax  reservoir  was  as  yet 
largely  untapped.  The  national  debt  at  that 
time  was  only  a  little  more  than  $1,000,000,000, 
and  we  had  no  difficulty  In  meeting  the  cost 
of  the  1916  defense  program  or  the  stagger- 
ing expenditures  arising  out  of  our  subse- 
quent participation  in  the  World  War. 

Our  situation  today  presents  a  far  different 
picture.  Our  tax  resources  have  been  availed 
of  almost  to  the  very  limit,  yet  revenues  still 
are  Inadequate  to  meet  even  the  ordinary  cost 
of  Government.  We  are  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  borrowing  colossal  sums  for  national 
defense  with  a  national  debt  already  reaching 
the  $50,000,000,000  mark — a  level  which  many 
consider  to  be  as  high  as  we  can  safely  go. 

NATION    HAS    BEEN    "ON    ROAD    TO    BANKRUPTCT" 
FOR  A  DECADE 

President  Roosevelt,  as  a  canldate  for  oflkce 
in  1932,  spoke  an  eternal  truth  when  he  said 
that  the  credit  of  the  family  depends  upon 
whether  that  family  is  living  within  Its  In- 
come, and  that  the  same  was  true  of  the 
Nation.     He  continued: 

"If  the  Nation  l>  living  within  its  income. 
Its  credit  is  good.  If  in  acme  crisis  it  Uves 
beyond  its  income  for  a  year  or  two.  it  can 
usually  borrow  temporarily  on  reasonable 
terms.  But  if.  like  a  spendtlirlft.  It  throws 
discretion  to  the  winds,  is  willing  to  make  no 
sacrifice  at  all  in  spending,  extends  its  taxing 
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to  the  limit  of  the  people's  power  to  pay,  and 
continues  to  pile  up  deficits.  It  Is  on  the  road 
to  bankruptcy." 

This  la  exactly  what  our  own  Oovemment 
has  been  doing  not  for  "a  year  or  two"  but 
for  the  past  decade.  We  have  lived  beyond 
our  Income  every  year  since  1931,  and  by  the 
cloae  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1942, 
we  will  have  piled  up  12  accumulated  deficits 
aggregating  Ma.OOO.OOO.OOO.  That  is  the  stu- 
pendous amount  by  which  we  have  run  Into 
the  red  and  carried  the  Nation  along  the  road 
to  bankruptcy.  Our  failure  to  take  steps 
during  this  time  to  balance  revenues  and 
expenditures  is,  of  course,  an  indication  of 
financial  irresponsibility  and  impairs  our 
futtire  borrowing  possibilities. 

rXTBTHEB    STAGCERINO    DETICTrS    ANTICIPATED 

Unfortunately,  considerable  additional  bor- 
rowing may  be  necessary  before  the  present 
--:^rld  crisis  has  abated  and  conditions  get 
back^to  normal.  For  example,  our  total  esti- 
mated^Xpenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning next  July  1  are  estimated  at  seven- 
teen and  one-half  billions  of  dollars  in  the 
face  of  anticipated  revenues  of  only  eight  bil- 
lions. Thus  a  deficit  of  some  nine  and  one- 
half  billions  is  indicated,  which  must  be  met 
by  borrowing  to  the  extent  that  expenditures 
cannot  be  reduced  or  taxes  increased.  It  is 
essential  that  the  latter  possibilities  be  ex- 
hatisted  before  further  risking  the  Nation's 
credit  by  continued  deficit  financing. 

In  1935  Congress  set  a  limit  on  the  au- 
thorized national  debt  at  $45,000,000,000.  At 
that  time  no  one  Eeriously  thought  that  this 
limit  would  ever  be  reached.  Last  year,  how- 
ever, when  the  emergency  defense  program 
was  xmder  consideration,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  advised  Congress  that  the  na- 
tional debt  would  soon  approach  the  au- 
thorized ceiling  and  stated  that  the  limit 
would  have  to  be  extended  In  order  to  finance 
defense  expenditures.  Accordingly  Congress, 
last  June,  increased  the  Treasury's  borrow- 
ing authority  by  four  billions,  but  limited 
the  new  issue  to  defense  purposes  entirely. 
Special  defense  taxes  were  enacted  for  the 
purpoee  of  amortizing  the  defense  bonds  over 
a  5-year  period. 

Recently  the  Congress  was  again  requested 
to  increase  the  debt  limit — this  time  to 
sixty-five  billions,  or  an  increase  of  sixteen 
billions  over  the  present  total  authorization 
of  forty-nine  billions.  This  Increase,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  limited  to  national  de- 
fense uses  but  wovild  be  for  the  general 
pvirpose  of  meeting  any  governmental  ex- 
penditures In  excess  of  revenues.  The  bill 
has  passed  both  Houses  and  gone  to  the 
President  for  signature. 

THE  NEED  FOB  ECONOMT 

Inasmuch  as  our  fiscal  security  requires 
the  curtailment  of  future  borrowing,  it  is 
Imperative  that  we  do  everything  possible 
to  reduce  nonmllltary  expenditures  and 
thereby  bring  Income  and  outgo  closer  to- 
gether. That  there  is  room  for  economy  In 
siich  expenditures  is  obvious  from  the  fact 
that  the  1942  Budget  carries  an  amovmt  of 
seven  billions  for  civil  purposes.  This  is 
more  than  the  total  expenditures  of  the 
Govenunent  in  1938.  including  the  expendi- 
txires  for  defense. 

Wl'lle  we  should  not  be  parsimonious  In 
our  military  and  naval  expenditures,  it  cer- 
tainly is  proper  to  see  that  the  money  ap- 
propriated for  these  purposes  is  spent  wisely 
and  without  waste.  Our  experience  during 
the  World  War  revealed  many  cases  of  ex- 
travagant and  Injudicious  spending,  and  we 
should  take  every  precaution  to  see  that  it 
does  not  exist  In  connection  with  the  present 
defense  program.  Thus,  there  may  be  some 
possibility  of  economy  in  military  as  well 
as  nonmllltary  expenditures. 

AODmONAL  TAXES  KEQIHRED 

In  addition  to  economy,  we  must  of  neces- 
sity consider  the  possibility  of  further  tax 


Increases  If  we  are  to  succeed  In  strength- 
ening our  financial  position.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  Impossible  p.t  the  present  level  of 
expenditures  to  put  the  Government  on  a 
strictly  pay-as-we-go  basis.  However,  we  can 
and  must  take  a  long  step  forward  In  that 
direction,  not  only  by  Increasing  some  taxes 
where  feasible  but  by  Imposing  new  ones. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  people  of  America 
stand  ready  to  pay  to  the  limit  of  their 
ability  in  order  to  make  our  country  sectu-e 
against  foreign  invasion  or  internal  collapse. 
We  think  our  present  taxes  are  burdensome, 
and  they  are — even  more  so  than  we  sus- 
pect, because  most  of  them  are  hidden — but 
our  people  have  not  yet  been  called  upon  to 
bear  as  heavy  a  load  as  the  citizens  of  many 
foreign  countries. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  if  we  are 
to  save  the  Nation's  credit;  If  we  are  to  carry 
forward  the  defense  program  and  maintain 
the  normal  functions  of  Government,  then 
we  must  be  prepared  to  make  some  sacri- 
fices. As  the  saying  goes.  "We  cannot  have 
our  cake  and  eat  it,  too." 

The  defense  program  costs  money;  the  gen- 
eral services  of  Government  cost  money;  and 
every  cent  the  Government  pays  out  must 
be  collected  from  the  people  In  taxes,  either 
now  or  later.  The  national  debt  constitutes 
a  first  mortgage  on  the  future  earnings  of 
every  citizen  now  living  and  of  generations 
yet  unborn,  and  the  more  It  Is  piled  up  by 
excessive  borrowing  the  more  nearly  we  come 
to  national  bankruptcy.  It  is  vital,  there- 
fore, that  taxes  be  Increased.  Our  difBctilty 
Is  to  find  taxes  which  are  not  too  burden- 
some and  which  do  not  dry  up  the  sotirce. 

COORDINATION    OF   REVENUES    AND    EXPENDITURES 
NEEDED 

The  immediate  question  is,  How  should  we 
proceed  in  our  endeavor  to  strengthen  the 
Nation's  finances?  The  fact  that  our  pres- 
ent situation  is  so  critical  Is  largely  due  to 
the  slipshod  methods  by  which  our  finances 
are  managed. 

Under  the  present  system  of  raising  reve- 
nue and  appropriating  the  public  money,  the 
Government's  right  hand  does  not  know  what 
Its  left  hand  is  doing.  There  is  no  one  group 
In  Congress  which  at  any  time  has  an  over- 
all picture  of  the  Government's  fiscal  posi- 
tion. The  President's  Budget  purports  to 
present  such  a  picture,  but  Congress  Itself  Is 
the  final  authority  as  to  how  much  is  to  be 
appropriated  and  how  much  revenue  is  to 
be   raised. 

The  revenue-raising  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  report  out  legislation  to 
provide  funds  for  the  Government  without 
having  any  Idea  as  to  what  the  total  appro- 
priations are  likely  to  be.  Conversely,  the 
appropriation  committees  of  both  branches 
report  out  appropriation  bills  without  any 
idea  or  thought  as  to  where  the  money  is 
coming  from  to  pay  the  cost.  Under  this 
haphazard  system,  no  private  business  could 
long  stay  out  of  bankruptcy,  and  when  we 
consider  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  somewhat  like  a  big  business,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  why  It  Is  in  financial  dif- 
ficulties at  the  present  time. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  need  for  a 
coordinating  group  to  set  an  upper  limit  on 
total  expenditures  and  suggest  ways  and 
means  of  raising  the  money  with  which  to 
finance  them.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  hope 
to  put  our  Nation's  financial  house  in  order. 

A  SUGGESTED   METHOD    FOR    STRENGTHENING   THE 
NATION'S    FINANCES 

I  recently  introduced  in  the  House  a  con- 
current resolution,  designated  as  House  Con- 
cvirrent  Resolution  No.  6,  which  proposes 
the  creation  of  a  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Finances  to  be  charged 
with  this  responsibility.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  committee  before  which  it  is 
pending  has  not  seen  fit  to  give  it  consid- 
eration. Under  my  proposal,  which  was  in- 
troduced in  behalf  of  the  Republican  mem- 


bers of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, the  Joint  committee  would  be  composed 
of  four  members  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  four  members  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  fovir  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and 
four  members  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  appointments  wotild  be 
made  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  respectively,  and 
both  parties  would  be  given  equal  repre- 
sentation so  as  to  make  it  a  nonpartisan 
group. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  the  Joint 
committee  would  be  directed  to  go  Into  the 
whole  Budget  question  and  make  definite 
recommendations  to  each  branch  covering 
appropriations,  revenues,  and  trarrowlng.  It 
would  be  required  to  make  Its  report  within 
90  days.  < 

IMMEDIATE    ACTION    IMPERATIVf^ 

Unless  the  Congress  sets  up  a  Joint  com- 
mittee Of  this  kind  to  coordinate  Federal 
revenues  and  expenditures,  no  effective  ac- 
tion is  likely  to  be  taken  to  strengthen  na- 
tional finances.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
common  sense  of  this  proposition  Is  so  self- 
evident  that  it  should  be  adopted  unani- 
mously. If  we  continue  to  neglect  our 
financial  situation,  it  may  have  more  serious 
consequences  to  our  country  than  the  threat 
of  any  foreign  aggression.  The  Nation's  wel- 
fare demands  prompt  and  favorable  action 
on  the  proposal  I  have  offered. 


Abraham  Lincoln's  Birthday  Should  Re- 
mind Us  of  His  Monetary  Views, 
Which,  If  Carried  Into  Execution  Now, 
Would  Save  the  Government  $2,000,- 
000,000  a  Year 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  February  20. 1941 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  said  the  following  with 
reference  to  the  issuance  of  money: 

Money  is  the  creature  of  law;  its  creation 
and  original  issue  should  be  maintained  as  an 
exclusive  monopoly  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. The  needs  of  all  can  best  be  served 
by  issuing  national  currency  and  credit 
through  the  operation  of  a  national  banking 
system. 

These  same  views  were  entertained  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  many  others,  who 
were  the  most  famous  men  in  the  history 
of  our  country. 

The  question  of  Interest  did  not 
amount  to  very  much  the  first  125  years 
of  our  country's  existence;  but  since  1917 
the  Government  has  been  paying  up  to 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  interest,  and  by 
the  end  of  this  year  the  Grovemment  will 
be  paying  at  the  rate  of  $2,000,000,000  a 
year  interest. 

PRIVATE    INTEREST    NOT    OPPOSED    BtTT    SOVEREIGN 
GOVERNMENT   SHOULD  NOT  PAT    INTEREST 

I  am  not  contending  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  prevent  the  payment  of  pri- 
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vate  Interest,  but  I  am  Insisting  that 
the  sovereign  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  not  obligate  it?elf  to  pay 
interest  on  its  obligations  when  it  is  ab- 
solutely unnecessary,  expensive,  and 
wasteful.  Two  billion  dollars  a  year  can 
be  used  for  a  much  better  purpose  than 
as  tribute  to  a  few  who  are  not  entitled 
to  it. 

MONET  SYSTEM  FARMED  OTTT  TO  PRIVATE  BANKERS 

Our  imbecilic  monetary  system,  which 
no  one  can  defend  at  this  time  and  which 
is  crushing  the  poor  people  of  this  Na- 
tion, was  not  adopted  or  agreed  upon  in 
one  bill  or  one  law.  It  was  gradually 
built  up  in  the  interest  of  these  who  are 
profiting  by  it,  over  a  period  of  more 
than  100  years.  If  a  new  govt^rnment  in 
a  new  country  were  being  organized  and 
some  delegate  should  arise  in  his  seat 
and  advocate  the  monetary  system  that 
we  now  have,  he  would  probably  be 
thrown  out  tlie  window,  condemned  for 
being  a  traitor  to  the  new  country,  and 
branded  as  a  stooge  of  greedy  money 
Interests. 

In  1913  the  large  commercial  banks 
opposed  t^e  Federal  Reserve  Banking 
Act.  After  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
certain  amendiments,  which  they  re- 
ferred to  as  sound  amendments,  the 
System  became  very  convenient  for  and 
profitable  to  them. 

Under  present  laws,  an  essential  part 
of  our  United  States  Government,  which 
exercises  the  power  to  create  money  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, is  exercised  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banking  System,  composed  of  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  It  is  a  system  that  is 
owned  by  the  private  commercial  banks. 
These  banks  only  have  invested  $138,- 
000.000  in  stock,  upon  which  they  receive 
annually  6  percent.  Through  the  owner- 
ship of  this  comparatively  small  invest - 
^  ment,  the  commercial  banks  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  permitted  to  practically 
control  our  monetary  system  and  operate 
It  in  their  interest  and  not  in  the  people's 
Interest.  They  have  caused  booms  and 
depressions  by  Inflation  and  deflation 
through  the  exercise  of  the  power  that 
Congress  had  given  to  them.  In  other 
words.  Congress  has  farmed  out  to  the 
private  commercial  banks  of  the  country 
the  most  valuable  privilege  that  the  Gov- 
ernment possesses.  The  price  of  money 
determines  the  price  of  everything,  so 
Congress  should  immediately  regain  this 
privilege  and  exercise  it  in  the  interest 
of  all  the  people. 

GOVERNMENT     SHOT7LO     OWN     THX     12     FEDERAL 
RESERVE    BANKS 

For  a  number  of  years,  I  have  been 
advocating  the  ownership  of  the  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks.  When  this  session  of 
Congress  convened,  I  reintroduced  my 
bill,  which  is  H.  R.  116,  which  provides 
that  the  banks  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  the  amount 
of  stock  that  they  own  in  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  that  hereafter  the 
System  be  operated  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  by  a  board  that  is  paid  by  the 
Government  and  not  by  the  private  banks 
as  at  present. 

PBINCIFLES  CONTAINXD  IN  B.  S.  116 

These  are  the  principles  regarding  this 
matter  for  which  I  stand: 


First.  That  the  issuance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment credit  and  the  Government  cur- 
rency is  the  function  of  the  United  States 
Government;  that  the  Constitution  re- 
quires that  the  Congress  coin  money  and 
regulate  its  value. 

Second.  That  the  money-issuing  privi- 
lege should  not  be  farmed  out  to  private 
banks  of  the  country  or  to  any  other  class 
or  group  as  it  is  today. 

Third.  Local  banks,  locally  owned  and 
owner-operated,  should  be  encouraged 
instead  of  chain  or  branch  banks. 

Fourth.  TTie  local  bank  performs  use- 
ful, helpful,  and  constructive  service  to 
the  country.  Our  country  needs  small 
banks  to  deal  with  little  business,  small 
corporations,  and  individuals,*  the  same 
as  it  needs  large  banks  to  deal  with  big 
business  and  big  corporations. 

FEDERAL  BANKS  IN  NAME  ONLT 

Fifth.  The  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  is  now  owned  by  6,398  pri- 
vate banks.  It  is  a  corporation  owned  by 
private  corporations.  Not  a  penny  of 
stock  is  owned  by  the  Government  or  by 
an  individual. 

They  are  Federal  banks  in  name  only. 
The  Government  credit  is  used  by  these 
banks,  and  such  Government  credit  is 
denied  to  the  other  8,004  banks  which  are 
smaller  banks  and  do  not  belong  to  the 
System. 

Sixth.  The  $138,000,000  invested  by  the 
private  banks  in  the  stock  of  the  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  is  Just  as  insignificant 
compared  to  the  $200,000,000,000  and 
$300,000,000,000  worth  of  business  done 
each  year  by  these  banks  as  $132  would 
be.  The  capital  is  too  insignificant  for 
the  banks  to  claim  ownership  or  control, 
yet  by  reason  of  this  ownership  of  such  a 
small  amount  of  stock  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  controlling  the  major  policies 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Seventh.  I  think  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  should  be  taken  over  by  the 
Government  and  operated  in  the  interest 
of  all  the  people.  It  would  be  just  as  rea- 
sonable to  permit  the  two  or  three  large 
radio  chsuns  to  have  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  as  it  is 
for  the  bankers  to  control  the  issuance  of 
Government  credit  and  currency.  If  that 
precedent  is  carried  to  its  logical  end,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
be  controlled  by  the  railroad  owners,  who 
could  fix  freight  rates  for  themselves; 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
sliould  be  controlled  by  the  big  business 
corporations  it  is  supposed  to  restrain 
when  they  engage  in  unfair  practices. 

When  this  law  was  under  considera- 
tion and  some  of  the  representatives  of 
the  large  banks  came  to  see  President 
Wilson — this  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  he  has  told  it  and  his  close 
associates  have  told  it,  so  it  is  informa- 
tion known  by  many  citizens  over  this 
country — they  demanded  that  these  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  should  be  o^^ned  by 
the  private  banks  and  should  be  oper- 
ated in  their  interest  and  for  their  bene- 
fit and  that  the  money  issued  should  be 
issued  by  them,  the  private  banks. 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  substance,  said,  "No;  we 
will  not  have  any  such  system  as  that. 
The  system  we  will  have— or  we  will  not 
have  any — will  be  that  the  Government 
shall  control  the  Issuance  of  the  money 


and  credit  and  that  the  Oovemment 
shall  issue  the  money.  The  money  issued 
shall  be  the  Government's  obligation  and 
not  the  obligaticHi  of  private  banks." 

Finally  the  bill  l)ecame  a  law.  It  has 
been  changed  materially  and  substan- 
tially since  that  time.  In  that  same  con- 
versation President  Wilson  said  that  It 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  have  the 
railroad  owners  select  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  fix  freight 
rates  as  it  would  be  to  let  the  banks 
have  control  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem to  handle  their  own  private  business 
in  the  way  that  they  wanted  it  handled. 

Eighth.  No  corporation  such  as  a  Fed- 
eral Reser\'e  bank,  which  is  owned  by 
private  corporations,  should  have  the 
right  to  issue  money  upon  the  Nation's 
credit.  The  issuance  of  money  is  not  so 
much  a  banking  function  as  is  the  han- 
dling of  the  money  after  It  is  issued. 

Ninth.  The  small  banks  of  the  country 
that  are  not  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  should  not  be  forced  into 
this  System,  but  terms  so  attractive 
should  be  offered  to  them  that  they  will 
voluntarily  become  affiliated  with  a  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank,  with  the  privilege  of 
withdrawal  at  will. 

Tenth.  Only  one  Federal  agency  should 
be  permitted  to  examine  banks,  and 
without  cost  to  the  banks. 

Eleventh.  All  employees,  except  officers 
and  directors,  should  be  under  the  civil 
service. 

In  1938  there  was  a  hearing  on  my  bill, 
which  was  then  H.  R.  7230.  The  hearings 
consist  of  508  pages.  I  have  about  100 
copies  of  these  books  of  bearings,  which 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  requesting  them. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  hearing  on  tills 
bill  will  be  granted  at  an  early  date. 


The  Lease-Lend  Bill 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  D.  WORTH  CLARK 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  February  21   {legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  Febrvxiry  13),  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER, 
OF  MONTANA 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  last  evening  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Wheeler]  at  a  mass 
peace  meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  the  lend-lease-glve  bill, 
which  presently  pcnds  before  Congreoa,  has 
been  erroneously  callec'  an  ald-to-Brltatn  bill. 
We  have  and  are  giving  England  all  aid  short 
of  war.  It  has  been  termed  a  bill  to  promote 
the  national  defense.  Neither  is  true.  It  is 
a  bill  granting  the  President  ol  the  United 
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states  the  right  to  Intervene  in  the  present 
Eiuopean  conflict — and  that  power  of  Inter- 
vention Is  the  power  to  wage  war. 
The  real  Issue  Is  war  or  peace. 
II  we  go  to  war— I  repeat — we  will  plow 
every  fourth  American  boy  under  European 
or  African  soil. 

Do  the  American  people  want  war?  Mr. 
Jesse  Jones.  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
R.  F.  C.  Administrator,  stated  we  are  already 
In  war.  Other  inside  New  Dealers  say  pri- 
vately what  Jesse  said  publicly.  Mr.  Jones 
himself  qualified  this  blunt  statement  with 
the  omlnlous  declaration  that  we  are  nearly 
In  it.  What  this  Roosevelt  Cabinet  officer 
probably  meant  was  that  the  United  States 
would  be  at  war  when  the  lend-lease-glve  bill 
Is  finally  enacted. 

I  am  an  American.  I  was  born  in  America. 
My  people  have  lived  in  America  for  300 
years.  There  is  no  German.  Russian,  Dutch, 
Italian,  or  French  blood  flowing  in  my  veins — 
It  is  pure  English.  I  have  neither  relatives 
nor  financial  Interests  In  Austria.  Russia, 
England,  Germany,  or  any  other  European 
country. 

Unlike  Mr.  Lamont,  I  have  never  sold  for- 
eign securities  to  the  American  people  or 
otherwise  acted  as  an  agent  of  any  foreign 
power.  I  despise  totalitarianism  and  all  it 
symbolizes.     I  hate  Hltlerlsm. 

I  abhor  Intolerance,  whether  It  be  predi- 
cated upon  color,  race,  or  religion.  Those 
who  create  Intolerance  are  the  enemies  o^, 
democracy. 

I  oppose  and  denounce  political  control 
by  a  financial  oligarchy,  whether  It  be  the 
TTiyssens  and  Krupps  In  Germany  or  the 
Morgans,  Warburgs.  and  other  International 
bankers  In  the  United  States. 

I  believe  In  civil  liberties — I  would  do 
more  than  render  mere  lip  service  for  free- 
dom of  assemblage,  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom-jQf  the  press,  and  all  our  civil  rights. 
I  believe  In  freedom  of  speech  In  Jersey  City 
and  in  Russia,  though  I  would  not  send 
American  boys  abroad  to  force  It  on  every 
nation  In  the  world — least  of  all  until  It 
prevailed   In  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  denounce  my  political  opponents 
as  dastardly  for  the  tise  of  the  same  kind  of 
phreses  that  I  love. 

Like  most  Americans,  I  am  Intensely  sym- 
pathetic with  the  cause  of  England.  If  I 
permitted  my  emotions  and  my  sympathies 
to  govern  and  to  control  my  reasoning— like 
may  of  our  superpatriots  do — I  would  frankly 
and  ooenly  urge  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Mr.  Hitler  and  his  Germany.  My  loyalty  is 
to  the  United  States.  I  am  selfishly  Ameri- 
can. I  try  to  be  realistic  and  to  analyze  the 
problem  from  an  American  rather  than  a 
British,  Chinese,  or  Grecian  viewpoint.  It 
Is  not  easy  to  be  pro-American  today— espe- 
cially in  Washington  and  New  York,  amid 
all  those  who  would  take  this  Nation  into  a 
foreign  vrar  because  of  interests  in  Europe. 

In  1776,  under  George  Washington,  this 
Nation  obtained  its  independence  from  the 
British;  but  today  the  biU  H.  R.  1776  Is  be- 
ing urged  upon  us  because  of  our  depend- 
ence upon  England. 

We  are  told  today  that  our  national  de- 
fense and  security  rests  upon  the  British 
Navy.  No  nation  dependent  on  anbther  for 
Its  defense  is  an  independent  country.  We 
are  no  Denmark,  no  Holland,  no  Austria,  or 
Bulgaria.  When  did  we  become  dependent 
upon  the  English  Navy?  Since  I  have  been 
In  the  Senate  we  have  been  building  a  navy 
to  offset  eittfer  England  or  Japan — not  Ger- 
many, Russia,  or  Italy.  We  have  never  re- 
garded them  as  naval  threats.  While  I  would 
greatly  prefer  a  world  dominated  by  Eng- 
land than  a  world  dominated  by  Hitler.  I  am. 
first  of  all.  for  a  free,  independent  United 
States — free  from  any  foreign  control  and 
free  from  a  foreign  policy  determined  by  the 
International  bankers  here  In  New  York. 

H.  R.  1778  has  been  described  as  a  step 
toward  war.    It  ia.    But  it  is  more — it  au- 


thorizes Intervention.  It  means  war — and 
war  means  dictatorship  for  the  duration  of 
the  conflict — and  later  peacetime  dictator- 
ship. It  authorizes  the  President  to  commit 
acts  of  war. 

The  President  could  give  to  England,  to 
Greece,  to  China,  or  to  Russia  our  every 
bomber,  tank,  cannon,  or  warplane  today — 
and  tomorrow — without  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress or  the  American  people — he  could 
transfer  the  same  war  materials  to  Hitler 
or  to  Hindustan.  Is  this  democracy?  Is 
this  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  pre- 
scribed by  the  founding  fathers  in  the  Con- 
stitution? 

These  broad  grants  of  power  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  by  legislative 
bodies  is  not  new.  During  periods  of  na- 
tional and  international  crises  among  democ- 
racies it  seems  to  be  the  rule.  In  1933  Ger- 
many was  a  republic,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  Reichstag  passed  the  enabling  act  at  the 
request  of  Chancelor  Hitler.  While  It  frank- 
ly repealed  certain  parts  of  the  constitution, 
the  integrity  of  the  German  Parliament  was 
to  be  preserved— and  the  presidency,  then 
occupied  by  Von  Hlndenburg,  was  to  be  con- 
tinued. The  life  of  the  measure  was  limited 
to  April  1,  1937.  The  purpose  of  this  Hitler 
bill,  as  recited  In  the  measure,  was  "to  elimi- 
nate distress":  and  what  distress  has  been 
visited  upon  the  German  people  and  all  the 
world  when  the  German  Reichstag,  or  the 
German  Congress,  as  we  would  call  It,  sur- 
rendered Its  powers  to  one  man.  How  mon- 
strous a  crime. 

And  what  happened  In  France?  In  March 
1939  the  French  Senate  and  Chamber  of 
Deputies  adopted  a  bill  with  a  single  section. 
It  was  brief;  it  was  to  the  point;  and  It  was 
enacted  as  a  defense  measure.  Its  operation 
was  limited  to  less  than  9  months.  Decrees 
Issued  pursuant  to  It  were  to  be  ratified  by 
the  French  Parliament.  The  French  act  read: 
"The  Government  is  authorized  until  Novem- 
ber 30.  1939.  by.  decrees  approved  by  the 
Cabinet,  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  country." 
Note  the  limitation  of  time  to  9  months. 
Note  the  required  approval  of  all  decrees. 

With  the  adoption  of  this  national-defense 
measure,  the  French  Republic  began  i'.s 
death  march.  Constitutional  provisions  were 
forgotten.  When  Hitler's  hordes  marched  on 
Poland  the  French  Government  simply  an- 
nounced a  state  of  war  existed  between 
France  and  Germany.  Article  IX  of  the 
French  Constitution  provided  that  consent 
of  both  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the 
Senate  must  precede  a  war  declaration.  No 
such  consent  was  obtained — and  no  declara- 
tion of  war  was  ever  adopted.  President  Le- 
brun  never  signed  a  declaration  of  war;  Pre- 
mier Daladier  signed  no  declaration  of  war; 
and  the  French  Republic,  most  powerful  of 
continental  democracies,  perished  in  an  un- 
declared war — died  in  a  war  of  a  Hitleristlc 
origin  made  possible  by  an  act  of  the  French 
Parliament  In  the  name  of  national  defense — 
with  a  9-month,  not  a  2-year,  limitation. 

The  lesson  of  France  should  not  go  unno- 
ticed. The  Republic  of  France  is  no  more; 
It  went  with  a  war  for  which  they  were  un- 
prepared and  unready,  and  a  war  into  which 
they  marched  in  the  manner  of  dictators  and 
not  constitutional  democracies. 

In  England  the  King  declares  war.  Parlia- 
ment does  not  vote  on  the  question.  For 
many  years  before  our  own  Revolution  most 
wars  were  undeclared.  But  when  our  fore- 
fathers drafted  the  Constitution  they  did  not 
entrust  the  power  to  declare  war  to  a  single 
Individual,  not  even  George  Washington,  the 
President.  They  empowered  Congress — and 
Congress  alone — with  the  power  to  declare 
war 

The  official  title  of  H.  R.  1776  is,  and  I 
quote:  "An  act  to  promote  the  defense  of  the 
United  States."  It  is  an  act  to  promote  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  by  the  transfer 
of  all  our  naval  and  military  supplies  to  a 


foreign  power.  It  Is  an  act  to  promote  the 
defense  of  American  democracy  by  granting 
to  one  man  dictatorial  powers. 

E)o  you  want  Congress  to  abdicate  Its  war- 
mak.ng  powers?  Do  you  want  your  Congress 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  German  and 
French  parliaments?  Do  you.  regardless  of 
how  much  you  love  your  President,  want  him, 
and  him  alone,  to  determine  the  Issue  of  war 
or  peace?  Or  do  you  still  believe  that  the 
Washingtons.  Madlsons,  Franklins,  Adams, 
and  Jeffersons — all  of  whom  experienced  one- 
man  government— acted  wisely  In  giving  our 
elected  representatives  the  power  to  declare 
war? 

Today,  we  In  the  United  States  are  told  we 
are  In  the  war.  If  we  are,  who  put  vis  in  it? 
Was  it  "my  ambassador  to  Europe? 

If  we  are  In  the  wtir.  we  are  following  In 
the  ways  of  Mr.  Hitler;  there  still  has  been 
no  declaration  of  war. 

If  we  are  In  the  war,  then  someone  has 
violated    the    Constitution    of    the    United, 
States.    The  express  provision  that  only  Con- 
gress can  declare  war  has  been  disregarded  aa 
something  of  the  "horse  and  buggy"  days. 

High  Government  officials  may  talk  of  war. 
And  Senators — too  old  to  flght — may  glibly 
speak  of  their  readiness  for  war;  but  this 
bellicose  bellowing  Is  In  Washington,  and, 
thank  God,  it  Is  a  reflection  of  sentiment  of 
only  a  few  warmongers.  I  am  positive  that 
the  great  mass  of  real  Americans,  whether 
they  live  In  New  York  City  or  Butte.  Mont., 
are  opposed  to  our  intervention  In  the  war 
unless  we  are  attacked;  then  we  will  fight  to 
the  last  man.  but  we  will  not  flght  again  for 
empty,  meaningless  slogans. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  New  Deal  was 
remembering  the  "forgotten  man,"  and  when 
we  were  appropriating  one,  two,  or  three  bil- 
lion dollars  for  the  relief  of  human  misery, 
these  international  bankers  were  demanding 
that  the  Budget  be  balanced.  They  labeled 
those  of  us  who  voted  dollars  with  which  to 
build  schools,  hospitals,  irrigation  projects, 
and  homes  as  "rubber  stamps"  for  a  would-be 
dictator — President  Roosevelt. 

Today  they  are  for  war,  regardless  of  cost. 
Billions  for  war  and  destruction,  but  not  one 
cent  for  peace. 

I  do  not  like  to  question  anyone's  motives. 
In  these  troublesome  times  men's  souls  are 
torn  and  their  hearts  bleed.  American 
mothers  see  their  sons  taken  to  camps  to  be 
trained  In  the  reflnements  of  mass  murder. 
And  when  they  hear  the  War  Department  an- 
nounce contracts  to  purchase  Identiflcatlon 
tags  and  make  Inquiries  for  coffins — knowing 
full  well  who  will  wear  the  tags  and  whose 
bodies  will  All  the  caskets — Is  It  any  wonder 
these  mothers  have  stormed  the  Halls  of 
Congress? 

We  are  told  by  the  proponents  of  war  now 
that  we  must  have  unity.  Unity  for  what? 
We  must  have  unity  for  building  the  defense 
of  America.  We  can  and  should  have  unity 
of  purpose  to  solve  our  own  domestic  prob- 
lems. But  if  these  international  bankers 
think  there  will  be  unity  with  the  mothers 
and  fathers  of  America  whose  boys  will  be 
slaughtered  upon  foreign  battlefilelds,  I  say, 
"No;  no;  a  million  times  no." 

On  the  eve  of  a  great  holiday,  the  birth- 
day anniversary  of  George  Washington,  the 
American  people  stand  on  the  crossroad  of 
peace  or  war.  Will  they  choose  to  harken 
to  the  advice  of  the  founding  father  or  will 
they  listen  to  the  siren  call  of  the  war 
makers?  Will  the  American  people  choose 
the  wisdom  of  George  W^ashlngton,  who  freed 
us  from  England,  or  accept  British  propa- 
ganda? Will  the  American  people  follow  the 
path  of  peace  and  nonintervention  in  Euro- 
pean affairs  or  will  they  go  down  the  road  of 
Intervention  and  war? 

To  all  you  mothers  who  love  peace — to  all 
you  workers  and  to  all  you  farmers  who 
know  what  war  means,  I  plead,  lift  your 
voices  in  the  cause  of  pieace.  Resist  war 
propaganda.    Do   not    let    the    war    makers 
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_^  intimidate  you.  Those  of  us  who  stand  for 
peace  serve  notice  now,  we  will  not  be 
frightened  by  any  smear  campaign.  Re- 
member, we  can,  if  we  have  to,  give  as  well 
as  take. 

Remember,  too,  they  hanged  Battling  Bob 
La  FoUette  in  effigy  during  the  last  great 
war — a  few  years  later  they  placed  his 
statue  in  the  Hall  of  Fame.  And  today  I 
have  no  fear  of  what  the  verdict  of  history 
will  be  for  those  who  flght  to  save  America 
from  the  holocaust  of  war. 

This  Nation  is  being  anointed  for  war. 
We  are  being  prepared  psychologically.  Re- 
cently in  a  friendly  conversation  with  a 
prominent  American.  I  was  describing  the 
horrors  of  war  which  I  said  the  American 
people  would  never  again  accept.  My  friend 
replied,  "Why,  Senator,  before  this  deluge 
of  war  propaganda  has  spent  Itself  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  want  war.  They  will  love 
It." 

A  few  days  later  my  attention  was  called  to 
an  article  by  a  contemporary  American  au- 
thor, Mr.  William  E.  Barrett.  It  is  entitled: 
"War,  America."  I  read: 
"You  will  like  wbr,  America  t 
"You  will  llkellhe  speeded  tempo  of  na- 
tional life,  the  feeling  of  excitement  In  the 
air,  the  appearance  of  prosperity,  the  stirring 
throb  of  production.  You  will  like  the  pa- 
rades, the  martial  music,  and  the  blood- 
tlngllng  shuffle  of  feet  that  march.  You  will 
like  the  catch  that  comes  into  your  throat 
when  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flutter  in  the 
breeze  and  a  bugle  blows. 

"Yes,  America,  you  will  like  war. 
"Young  men  will  embrace  it  as  the  great 
adventure  that  prolongs  the  gay  irresponsi- 
bility of  school  and  college  years,  a  man's  life 
with  the  promise  of  glory  behind  the  veil  of 
danger. 

"Older  men  will  welcome  it  as  the  release 
from  responsibilities  grown  too  heavy,  too 
monotonous,  too  routine.  They  will  lay  aside 
the  agonies  of  daily  decision  and  resign  them- 
selves with  quickening  blood  to  a  world  of 
command,  where  petty  responsibilities  may 
not  follow.  Young  girls,  wide-eyed,  will 
watch  the  glitter  of  the  passing  pageant 
which  makes  every  man  a  prince.  They  will 
feel  their  blood  throbbing  In  time  with  the 
drum^,  and  story-book  romance  will  be  all 
about  them;  swift  meetings  and  swifter  part- 
ings, the  quick  stab  of  pain  that  makes 
delight  remembered. 

"Older  women  will  gather  together  and 
Impress  one  another  with  the  new  importance 
which  the  times  have  given  them.  There 
will  be  work  to  be  done;  spectacular  work 
that  will  give  them  the  sense  of  being 
needed,  of  being  figures  of  note  In  the  com- 
munity. Mothers  with  sons  in  uniforms  will 
glow  with  pride  and  take  penonal  glory  In 
sacriflce.  Domestic  drudges  will  shed  their 
drab  cocoons  and  be  butterflies  of  war,  flash- 
ing the  wings  of  public  service. 

"The  servants  of  God  will  take  on  a  new 
vigor.  They  will  preach  patriotism  and  vic- 
tory and  war  for  holy  causes  to  responsive 
audiences,  where  once  they  droned  through 
platitudes  before  congregations  that  merely 
endured.  They,  too,  will  have  a  picturesque 
role  In  the  seething  Nation,  and  they  will 
love  the  rounded  phrases  that  fall  from  their 
own  lips. 

"Yes,  America,  you  will  love  war. 
"You  will  not  think  about  the  things  that 
you  do  not  see.  Somewhere  beyond  the  glit- 
ter there  will  be  smoke.  Under  that  smoke 
men  will  fall  with  bullets  in  their  intestines 
and  lie  for  hours  while  other  men  rush  over 
them.  Men  will  meet  deaths  that  lack  dig- 
nity and  He  In  grotesque  heaps  that  mock 
the  beauty  and  the  power. of  youth.  Men  In 
hospitals  will  hear  verdicts  condemning  them 
to  a  cripple's  career,  and  other  men  will 
stumble  out  of  the  smoke'  with  the  blank 
look  of  madness  In  their  eyes. 

"You  will  not  see  that  for  a  long  time, 
America,  but  it  will  be  there. 

"Yoiing  girls  will  grow  old  overnight.  Ro- 
mance will  hang  on  a  distant  strip  of  barbed 


wire  or  vanish  in  the  reeking  mud  of  some 
famous  victory.  Children  will  be  bom  who 
never  will  know  a  father — and  many  of  them 
will  bear  no  father's  name.  The  beat  of  the 
drums  will  be  muffled  to  the  marches  of 
agony,  and  youth  will  be  no  longer  youth. 

"The  importance  of  older  women  will  lose 
its  luster  as  the  price  of  surrender  Is  exacted; 
surrender  of  all  the  dear,  monotonous  securi- 
ties of  peace.  Dazed  mothers  will  hang  out 
golden  stars  anc  walk  slowly  where  once  they 
stepped  the  Jaunty  measures  of  pride. 

"The  clergy  will  see  evil  sweeping  up  from 
the  backwash  of  war,  and  they  will  seek  des- 
perately for  the  old  words  of  faith  and  hope 
and  love  that  once  seemed  so  satisfying. 

"Ultimately  It  will  be  over,  and  unneeded 
munitions  plants  will  stand  stark  against  the 
sky.  Bewildered  men  will  doff  the  garments 
of  brief  glory  and  seek  the  old  monotonous 
tasks  that  supply  the  food  and  heat  and  the 
four  walls  which  human  existence  demands. 
There  will  be  fewer  men,  of  course,  but  so  too 
will  there  be  fewer  Jobs;  gone  with  the  wind 
that  blows  the  smoke  away. 

"There  will  be  a  need  for  new  hospitals  for 
broken  bodies  and  shattered  minds,  and  the 
orphan  asylums.  There  will  be  widows  need- 
ing work  In  shrinking  Industries  that  are  all 
too  slowly  absorbing  the  heroes  home  from 
the  wars.  There  will  be  national  rejoicings 
but  individual  repinlngs.  and  men  will  begin 
to  wonder  from  whence  the  madness  came 
that  settled  so  suddenly  upon  them. 

"Yes,  America;  you  will  love  war.  You  will 
love  it  as  men  love  whisky;  for  the  flerce. 
flery  excitement  that  It  brings  to  life,  for  the 
feeling  of  Invincibility  and  the  release  from 
care.  You  will  drink  deeply.  America,  and 
then  will  come  tomorrow — the  drab,  gray 
tomorrow  when  the  stimulation  goes  and 
the  sickness  comes. 

"Hands  hold  out  the  bottle  to  you,  America, 
and  already  you  have  had  too  much.  A  few 
more  drinks  and  you  will  be  drunk  with  the 
drunkenness  of  war,  and  It  will  be  too  late  to 
turn  back  from  the  Inevitable  effects  of  those 
causes  which  you  flrst  endured — thea  pitied — 
then  embraced!" 
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PAMPHLET  BY  STERLING  MORTON 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  received  from  the  State 
of  Illinois  a  pamphlet,  discussing  the 
present  situation,  written  by  Sterling 
Morton,  of  Chicago,  who,  I  am  informed, 
is  a  gentleman  of  high  repute  and  stand- 
ing there.  I  ask  leave  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pamphlet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let's  Think  This  Matteb  Thhough 
(By  Sterling  Morton.  Chicago) 

MARK    TWAIN's  FORMULA   FOR   WAB 

(From  the  Mysterious  Stranger) 
"I  can  see  a  million  years  ahead,  and  this 
rule  will  never  change  in  so  many  aa  half  a 


dozen  instances.  The  loud  little  handful — 
as  usual — will  shout  for  the  war. 

"The  pulpit  will,  warily  object,  at  flitt; 
the  great,  big,  dull  bulk  of  the  Nation  will 
rub  its  sleepy  eyes  and  try  to  make  out  why 
there  should  be  a  war,  and  will  say,  earnestly 
and  Indignantly,  'It  is  unjust  and  dishonor- 
able, and  there  is  no  necessity  for  it.'  Then 
the  handful  will  shout  louder. 

"A  few  fair  men  on  the  other  side  will 
argue  and  reason  against  the  war  with  speech 
and  pen,  and  at  flrst  will  have  8  hearing  and 
be  applauded;  but  it  will  not  last  long;  those 
others  will  outshout  them,  and  presently  the 
antiwar  audiences  will  thin  out  and  lose 
popularity. 

"Before  long  you  will  see  this  curious  thing : 
The  speakers  stoned  from  the  platform,  and 
free  speech  strangled  by  hordes  of  furious 
men  who  In  their  secret  hearts  are  stiU  at  one 
with  those  stoned  speakers — as  earlier — but 
do  not  dare  to  say  so.  And  now  the  whole 
Nation— pulpit  and  all — will  take  up  the  war 
cry.  and  shout  itself  hoarse,  and  mob  any 
honest  man  who  ventures  to  open  his  mouth; 
and  presently  such  mouths  will  cease  to 
open. 

"Next  the  statesmen  will  invent  cheap  lies, 
putting  the  blame  upon  the  nation  that  is 
attacked,  and  every  man  will  be  glad  of  those 
conscience-soothing  falsities,  and  will  dili- 
gently study  them,  and  refuse  to  examine  any 
refutations  of  them;  and  thus  he  will  by  and 
by  convince  himself  that  the  war  is  Just,  and 
will  thank  God  for  the  better  sleep  he  en- 
Joys  after  this  process  of  grotesque  self- 
deception." 

LET'S     THINK     THIS     MATTER    THROUGH 

The  stupendous  question  now  before  the 
American  people  is  that  of  war  or  peace.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  popular  polls  show  an 
enormous  majority  opposed  to  war,  yet  a  con- 
tradictory note  comes  In,  as  a  majority 
favors  aid  to  Britain  even  at  the  risk  of  war. 
Only  one  conclusion  Is  possible — the  people 
as  a  whole  have  not  been  fully  Informed  that 
the  actions  they  seemingly  approve  are  war 
measures,  not  "actions  short  of  war." 

It  is  now  time  to  lay  prejudice  aside,  to 
close  the  windows  to  the  clamor,  and  to  sit 
down  to  think  out.  each  for  himself,  not  only 
Just  where  the  country  stands  today  but  to 
look  a  long  way  ahead  and  try  to  think 
through  to  the  destinations  the  different 
policies  may  lead  us  to. 

We  have  been  carefully  fed  on  several  fal- 
lacies. First,  "for  over  100  years  our  defense 
has  been  the  British  Fleet."  President  Lin- 
coln, with  his  Civil  War  experience,  and 
President  Cleveland,  In  the  light  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan controversy,  might  seriously  doubt 
this  statement.  The  British  Fleet  exists  to 
defend  or  extend  the  British  Empire,  and  for 
no  other  purpose.  Whenever  policies  of  the 
United  States  and  Britain  have  been  paral- 
lel, the  British  Fleet  has  been  on  our  side. 
Should  these  policies  ever  diverge,  the  Brit- 
ish Fleet  will  defend  British  Interests,  not 
ours.  Furthermore.  If  the  United  States  re- 
lies on  Britain  for  defense.  It  will  eventually 
suffer  the  fate  of  every  nation  which  has  con- 
flded  its  safety  to  others. 

Second,  "If  England  falls,  we  are  next. ' 
Old  women  of  both  sexes  visualize  German 
soldiers  on  their  doorsteps.  If  even  the  great 
British  Fleet  could  not  maintain  an  expedi- 
tionary force  at  the  Dardanelles  In  the  last 
war  nor  in  Norway  during  this  war.  if  the 
Germans  have  been  unable  to  cross  22  miles 
of  English  Channel.  Is  not  Invasion  a  remote 
possibility?  But  If  the  alarmists  have  any 
basis  for  their  statements,  why  la  cur  fleet  in 
the  Paclflc? 

Third,  "we  must  stop  Japanese  action 
against  the  Dutch  East  Indies  or  further  con- 
quest of  Indochina."  Why?  Since  when 
has  the  United  States  guaranteed  to  imperial- 
istic nations  the  colonies  they  have  con- 
quered? A  handful  of  Frenchmen,  a  hand- 
ful of  Dutchmen,  administer  vast  terrltorlea 
forcibly  taken  by  these  nations.    Perhaps  the 
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Javanese  or  the  Annamltes  might  f^st  be 
consulted.  After  all,  we  want  "Arnica  for 
the  Americans."  ao  perhape  they  want  ."Afiia 
lor  the  Aciatlca."  Surely  the  Japanese, 
should  they  take  these  colonies,  would  be  as 
anxious  to  sell  us  their  products  as  are  tlie 
present  overlords. 

To  be  entirely  realistic,  why  quarrel  with 
our  second  best  overseas  customer?  Out 
trade  with  Japan  Is  complementary,  not  com- 
petitive— she  has  products  we  need,  we  have 
products  she  needs.  Until  the  comparatively 
recent  past,  relatlonshipe  between  the  two 
countries  have  been  of  the  friendliest.  Only 
when  we.  rightly  or  wrongly,  opposed  Japan's 
ambitions  in  Manchuria  did  serious  friction 
develop.  Begged  down  as  Japan  now  is  In 
China.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  some  sym- 
pathetic ccnsideratlon.  a  few  kind  words,  and 
some  realistic  diplomacy  by  the  United  States 
(and  for  the  United  States)  might  mean  the 
downfall  of  the  military  ruling  clique,  might 
well  convert  Japan  from  a  declared  enemy  to 
a  loyal  and  cooperative  friend.  At  one  stroke 
we  shovild.  in  effect,  double  our  Navy  and 
keep  a  profitable  customer.  If  it  Is  "appease- 
ment" (that  overworked  and  distorted  word) 
to  pVefer  to  sell  a  bill  of  goods  to  a  Japanese 
over  shooting  him  full  of  scrap  Iron,  then  I 
am  an  "api>easer."  But  111  continue  to 
maintain  that  my  policy  is  the  more  sensible. 

Fourth,  "we  must  defend  South  American 
democracy."  It  Is  eupbemy  to  call  most  of 
those  countries  republics  today — they  are  dic- 
tatorships. Furthermore,  their  culture  Is 
European:  their  eyes  are  toward  Europe; 
Europe  Is  a  waiting  market  for  their  prin- 
cipal products;  we  already  have  surpliises  of 
those  products.  Under  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
rulers  of  these  countries  are  at  liberty  to 
Insult  foreign  nations,  confiscate  the  property 
of  foreigners,  and  otherwise  misbehave  them- 
selves, assured  that,  should  retribution  draw 
near,  the  strong  arm  of  Uncle  Sam  will  ward 
It  off.  This  situation  Is  perfectly  rldiculoxis, 
as  well  as  extremely  dangerous.  Under  the 
"good  neighbor"  policy  the  United  States  has 
become  the  "milk  cow"  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent. Let  the  stream  of  milk  dry  up  and 
the  "good  neighbor"  will  again  be  the  hated 
"colossus  of  the  north."  Racial  and  ctiltural 
differences  prevent  our  gaining  the  affection 
of  the  South  American  nations.  We  can. 
however,  regain  the  respect  we  once  had. 
Their  recent  desire  for  closer  relations  la 
prompted  by  overseas  dangers — plus  a  pleas- 
ant anticipation  of  financial  favors  yet  to 
come. 

The  laiger  South  American  nations  resent 
our  self-assigned  role  of  protector.  Let  us 
give  it  up.  confining  our  guaranties  to  the 
territory  really  vital  to  our  defense — that 
north  of  the  Amazon  and  Peru. 

New  Yorkers  who  tremble  In  their  beda  at 
the  thought  of  Nazi  bombers  at  Rio  overlook 
the  fact  that  they  would  be  twice  as  far  away 
there  as  they  now  are  at  Brest.  Quavering 
old  ladles  who  get  goose  pimples  imagining 
Panzer  divisions  crashing  up  from  the  Argen- 
tine to  Omaha  have  a  very  hazy  Idea  of  both 
geography  and  topography.  The  Amazon  and 
Orinoco  Jimgles  are  still  formidable  natural 
barriers,  and  northern  South  America  is  not 
famed  for  either  good  roads  or  level  open 
country. 

Fifth,  dire  results  to  our  economy  are  fore- 
caat  through  ruthless  competition  for  the 
post-war  trade  of  South  America.  But  the 
armament  costs  we  can  expect  to  shoulder 
each  year  will  exceed  the  value  of  our  entire 
export  trade.  Our  total  foreign  trade  con- 
tributes about  6  percent  to  our  national  In- 
come. Ot  this,  our  trade  with  South  America 
Is  only  one-tenth.  In  other  words.  South 
American  trade  aocoimta  for  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  our  national  income.  True  It  la 
that  this  trade  Is  Important  in  many  ways 
and  to  many  of  our  Industries.  Neverthe- 
leaa.  I  cannot  feel  that  the  loss  of  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  our  national  income  wotild 
be  •  serioiM  matter,  especially  If  Its  reten- 
tkaa  by  force  meana  spending  several  times 
u  much. 


Both  Presidential  candidates  favored  aid 
to  England  "short  of  war."  But  one  did 
not  admit,  the  other  did  not  assert,  that 
iinder  International  law  "war"  measiures  had 
already  been  taken.  Neither  candidate  came 
out  squarely  and  put  the  question,  "Shall 
we  go  to  war  to  save  England?"  That,  the 
biggest  of  all  issues,  was  evaded. 

The  real  meaning  of  the  unneutral  acts  of 
ovir  Government  has  been  glossed  over.  We 
have  already  actively  intervened.  The  flimsy 
subterfuge  of  return  of  war  equipnjent,  of 
surplus  artillery  and  ammunition,  to  con- 
tractors; for  resale  to  Britain,  was  in  principle 
unneutral  but  technically  debatable.  The 
outright  transfer  of  50  destroyer  units  of 
the  United  States  Navy  was  an  act  of  war. 
The  historic  position  of  the  United  States 
fairly  shouts  this  fact,  and  the  face-saving 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  cannot 
change  it.  The  construction  In  England, 
during  the  Civil  War,  of  the  Confederate 
cruisers,  the  Alabama,  the  Shenandoah,  and 
others,  which  destroyed  Union  ships  on  the 
high  seas,  was  finally  settled  by  arbitration, 
but  note  well  that  the  United  States  refused 
to  arbitrate  until  satisfactory  definitions  of 
neutrality  were  first  agreed  upon.  These 
definitions  are  now  embodied  In  the  Hague 
Convention,  in  International  law.  They  ex- 
press our  own  rigidly  maintained  position, 
as  follows: 

"A  neutral  government  is  bound  (1)  to  use 
due  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting  out,  arm- 
ing, or  equipping,  within  its  jurisdiction,  of 
any  vessel  which  it  has  reasonable  ground  to 
believe  is  Intended  to  cruise  or  to  carry  on 
war  against  a  power  with  which  it  is  at  peace, 
and  also  to  use  like  diligence  to  prevent  the 
departure  from  its  Jurisdiction  of  any  vessel 
Intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  above, 
such  vessel  having  been  especially  adapted  in 
whole  or  in  part  within  such  Jurisdiction  to 
warlike  \ise." 

The  Geneva  Convention  held  England  at 
fault  and  awarded  a  substantial  sum  to  the 
United  States.  Remember,  these  Confederate 
cruisers  had  never  been  part  of  the  British 
Navy.  They  were  built  in  private  yards,  and 
their  armaments  were  put  on  board  after  they 
had  left  England. 

In  contradistinction,  the  destroyers  iellv- 
ered  to  England  were  not  only  active  units  of 
our  Navy,  but  were  ready  to  do  battle  imme- 
diately. They  carried  a  full  complement  of 
torpedoes,  all  of  their  guns,  magazines  filled 
with  ammunition  for  these  guns,  and  their 
storerooms  were  literally  bursting  with  sup- 
plies. How  would  the  Alabama  commis- 
sioners decide  in  this  case? 

To  say  that  we  can  have  war  only  if  we 
declare  war  is  sophistry.  War  comes  even  if 
only  one  side  declares  It  or  starts  It.  Should 
a  foreign  government  make  war  on  us,  we 
cannot  say,  "Sorry,  but  we  don't  want  a  war 
this  year!"  If  the  Germans  want  war  with 
us  we  have  given  them  many  causl  belli. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  have  avoided  giving 
any  to  us. 

We  are  being  xirged.  by  powerful  propa- 
ganda, to  enter  this  war  now,  rather  than 
risk  the  possibility  of  facing  a  victorious  Ger- 
many unaided  and  alone.  So  let  us  try  to 
think  this  matter  through.  We  are  told, 
"The  British  don't  need  men:  they  need  de- 
stroyers, merchant  ships,  fiying  fortresses, 
and  planes  of  all  other  types."  Don't  I  re- 
member something  like  this  being  said  In 
1917?  Then  the  British  and  French  had 
plenty  of  manpower;  all  they  would  need 
were  supplies  and  a  "token"  representation 
of  our  Navy.  But  no  sooner  had  the  declara- 
tion of  war  been  passed  by  Congress  than 
distinguished  Frenchmen  and  distinguished 
Britons  descended  on  this  country  and  cried 
lustily  for  manpower.  Result — we  had  more 
than  2,(XK),(K)0  men  overseas  at  the  time  of 
the  armistice.  Can  you  doubt  that  this  wotild 
happen  again?  So  we  should  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  such  statements.  If  we  go  into  this 
war.  we  must  go  into  It  to  win.  to  destroy  the 
German  power  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
That  means  troops,  millions  of  our  young 


men.  Long-range  aerial  bombardment  could 
hardly  drive  the  Germans  out  of  Prance,  Nor- 
way, and  the  other  countries  they  have  con- 
quered. We  covild  not  expect  German  morale 
to  collapse.  They  have  become  supreme  over 
most  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  except  Rus- 
sia. Civilian  morale  cracks  when  the  armies 
of  a  nation  are  being  defeated,  rot  when 
they  are  victorious.  No;  the  only  way  to  de- 
feat the  Germans  Is  to  drive  them  out  of  the 
occupied  countries.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  an  American  expeditionary  force.  Plain 
arithmetic  tells  us  that  the  British  Empire 
Just  hasn't  the  white  manpower  to  do  it.  Our 
people,  asked  to  commit  themselves  to  such 
an  adventure,  should  know  Just  what  It  would 
mean.  Those  In  power  should  not  gloss 
over  the  hard,  the  unfavorable  facts.  In 
1917  and  1918  we  used  French  ports,  several 
hundred  miles  back  of  where  French  and 
British  armies  held  the  line.  Aerial  bom- 
bardments were  practically  unheard  of.  while 
enemy  submarines  had  to  run  a  gauntlet  of 
mine  fields  in  the  English  Channel  or  the 
North  Sea.  Today,  we  should  have  to  force 
a  landing  and  capture  a  port.  Our  troops 
would  come  under  concentrated  bombard- 
ment from  the  air  and  from  the  land,  our 
lines  of  communication  would  be  constantly 
attacked  by  submarines  based  on  nearby 
French  ports  and  under  a  terrific  aerial  bom- 
bardment from  bases  In  France.  Our  prob- 
lems would  be  greater  than  those  of  the  Ger- 
mans now  trying  to  land  in  England. 

Then,  a  well-trained  enemy  army,  equipped 
with  every  mechanical  device,  veterans  with  a 
tradition  of  victory,  would  have  to  be  defeated 
In  the  field  by  troops  entirely  dependent  for 
reinforcement  and  supply  upon  a  3,000-mlle 
long,  constantly  attacked  line  of  communica- 
tions. I  believe  that  American  resources, 
American  courage,  and  American  determina- 
tion could  accomplish  the  Job,  but  it  might 
easily  cost  the  lives  of  a  million  young  Amer- 
icans and  take  years  of  fighting. 

And  what  then?  The  victory  is  won,  the 
staggering  price  has  been  paid,  the  Germans 
are  pushed  over  the  Rhine.  France  is  free, 
although  blasted  and  devastated.  We  can 
force  a  victor's  peace,  but  can  we  maintain  It? 
It  is  Inconceivable  that  we  would  wipe  the 
Germans  completely  off^^the  map.  So.  shall 
we  cut  Germany  up  into  small,  closely  con- 
trolled states,  incapable  of  hostile  action? 
This  would  be  to  deny  them  liberty,  to  turn 
aside  from  the  principle  of  self-determination, 
to  forbid  them  the  very  democracy  we  would 
have  fought  for.  Shall  we  establish  our  own 
Gestapo  to  see  that  these  states  do  not  unite, 
maintain  garrisons  to  suppress  any  uprisings? 
Shall  we  do  this  for  10  years,  20  years,  50 
years?  Do  you  think  that  the  spirit  of  re- 
volt, of  revenge,  would  ever  die  out?  If  so, 
your  concept  of  human  nature  differs  from 
mine.  We  can  win  a  war — can  we  win  the 
peace  to  follow? 

The  difficulties  of  waging  war,  of  securing 
a  peace  abroad,  are  formidable  enough,  but 
meantime  what  would  have  been  going  on  at 
home?  Any  student  of  national  trends  and 
policies  can  -  make  sound  predictions  here. 
First  of  all.  production  will  come  under  com- 
plete Federal  control.  All  factpries.  all  agri- 
culture, all  mines,  all  transportation,  wlll-leel 
the  heavy  hand  of  the  Government.  Private 
initiative  and  industry  will  practically  disap- 
pear. All  finance  will  be  controlled  from 
Washington.  The  banks.  Insurance  compa- 
nies, and  fraternal  organizations  will  become 
mere  agents  of  the  treasury.  Capital  levies 
(like  the  Lee  bill  now  before  the  Senate)  will 
be  enforced.  Terrific  taxation  will  cut  the 
standard  of  living  at  least  In  half.  All  social 
gains  will  go  by  the  board;  labor,  as  well  as 
capital,  must  be  regimented,  controlled,  tied 
to  the  Job  with  an  iron  hand.  To  free  the 
world  from  dictatorships  we  will,  through  our 
own  action,  become  one  ourselves.  Civiliza- 
tion will  receive  a  staggering  blow — the  world 
might  well  revert  to  a  new  Dark  Age,  crushed 
by  destruction  and  debt. 

But,  you  may  say,  these  risks  are  worth 
while,  because,  should  England  be  conquered, 
sure  stagnation  of  ovir  national  life.  If  not 
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defeat  and  subjugation,  will  be  our  lot.  I 
disagree  with  you  utterly.  At  the  outset,  I 
don't  believe  that  the  British  Empire  will  be 
wiped  out.  I  don't  believe  that  the  British 
fleet  win  ever  fly  the  swastika,  or  that  English 
v^orkmen  will  ever  build  battleships  to  fly 
that  flag.  But  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I'll 
grant  you  that  Britain  has  succumbed,  Ger- 
many Is  supreme  In  E\u"ope  and  Africa,  Japan 
has  taken  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Indochina, 
and  perhaps  the  Philippines.  The  Americas 
are  alone  in  a  Fascist  world.  What  then? 
True,  our  national  life  wovild  be  profoundly 
affected,  but  are  there  not  some  bright  spots 
In  the  picture?  Will  not  the  Germans  have 
an  unparalleled  police  Job  on  their  hands? 
Even  If  the  threat  from  Russia  is  eliminated, 
will  the  British,  the  French,  the  other  subju- 
gated peoples  lie  quietly  under  the  yoke?  It 
will  take  time  to  consolidate  such  a  conquest, 
if  It  ever  can  be  consolidated.  That  Ger- 
many would  soon  look  for  further  adventures 
overseas  is  Indeed  doubtful.  Economic  war- 
fare there  will  be,  of  course.  There  will  be 
Ideological  penetration  of  South  America — 
seed  falling  on  a  fertile  soil.  So,  to  make  the 
picture  as  dark  as  possible,  assume  that  South 
America,  from  the  Amazon  down,  literally  or 
Ideologically,  comes  Into  the  German  orbit. 

According  to  the  interventionists,  war  then 
becomes  Inevitable.  Our  opponents  create 
and  launch  against  us  the  greatest  armada 
of  history.  Is  our  situation  then  desperate? 
Strange  to  say,  it  might  well  be  much  better 
than  if  we  now  went  off  Don  Qulxoting  again 
in  Europe.  We  would  have  had  time  to  pre- 
pare, to  build  up  reserves,  so  we  should  be 
much  surer  of  flnal  victory.  There  would  be 
complete  unity  for  defense.  Every  citizen 
would  know  his  real  Interests  were  at  stake. 
We  would  be  flghting  on  Interior  lines  In- 
stead of  exterior  lines — always  a  substantial 
advantage.  It  would  be  our  shore-based  air- 
craft which  would  harass  approaching  troop 
ships.  Our  submarines  and  destroyers  would 
operate  from  nearby  friendly  ports.  Our  bat- 
tleships would  come  out  for  battle  fresh  from 
their  bases.  It  would  be  our  troops  who,  de- 
fending their  own  soil,  unweary  from  a  long 
voyage  In  cramped  quarters,  would  bayonet 
a  disembarking  enemy  on  the  beaches.  It 
would  be  the  enemy  who  would  have  to  blast 
out  a  landing  place.  It  would  be  the  enemy's 
supply  ships,  not  ovirs,  which  would  be  tor- 
pedoed or  bombed.  Of  course,  no  sensible 
man  would  want  a  battle  on  his  own  soil, 
but  If  it  should  come  ovu*  men  would  not  be 
haunted  by  the  specter  of  another  Dun- 
kerque,  with  no  devoted  French  divisions  to 
cover  their  reembarkatlon.  While  I  feel  that 
we  are  too  strong  to  be  attacked,  that  such 
a  battle  would  not  come,  }-et  should  It  come, 
the  odds  would  be  heavily  for  us,  not  against 
us,  as  would  be  the  case  were  we  the  In- 
vaders. 

Should  we  aid  Britain?  Of  cotirse.  If  by 
"aid"  Is  meant  permission  to  employ  our  In- 
dustrial plant,  up  to  the  limits  of  our  neu- 
trality law  or  even  of  international  law.  It  is 
proper  to  allow  the  British  access  to  our  fac- 
tories. But  not  to  our  arsenals,  our  airports, 
or  our  navy  yards.  We  could  repeal  the  John- 
son Act  and  permit  private  Individuals  to 
loan  money  to  the  British.  That  would  not 
be  unneutral.  But  loans  by  our  Government 
or  Its  agencies  would  be  unneutral.  Further, 
we  should  not  camouflage  governmental  loans 
"or  other  unneutral  acts  by  tying  them  In  with 
such  matters  as  leases  of  nf  val  bases. 

But,  you  ask.  How  can  peace  come  to  a  dis- 
tracted and  war-torn  world  unless  we  Inter- 
vene, bring  about  victory,  and  Impose  our 
terms  on  the  vanquished?  I  am  enough  of 
an  optlmls*  to  believe  that  peace  can  come 
without  our  intervention.  Both  sides  must 
realize  that  continued  war  can  only  mean 
mutual  destruction.  In  the  heat  of  the  con- 
flict the  basic  causes  of  the  struggle  tend  to 
be  overlooked.  I  shall  not  review  them  here. 
But  some  degree  of  reasonableness  on  both 
sides,  spme  willingness  to ,  put  the  good  of 


himianlty,  of  civilization  Itself,  ahead  of  nar- 
row nationalism,  some  recognition  of  the 
•other  fellow's  position,  can  surely  be  a  basis 
for  a  way  out.  War  can  mean  only  misery; 
peace  can  bring  hope — it  might  even  bring 
changes  for  the  better  In  the  national  policies 
of  .present  aggressors.  After  all,  the  leaders 
are  mortal  men. 

Sb  let  us  try  to  think  through  these  con- 
troversial questions  of  foreign  policy  and  de- 
cide them  In  the  best  Interests  of  our  own 
country. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  national 
policies  which  are  not  debatable.  These  are: 
(1)  The  defense  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent apd  the  Caribbean  area;  (2)  national 
rearmament. 

For  years,  taking  the  British  and  French 
West  Indies  in  exchange  for  the  war  debts 
has  been  actively  advocated.  Had  this  been 
done,  we  should  have  today  no  problem  con- 
fronting us  at  the  French  Islands.  If  the 
alarmists  are  .correct.  If  Britain  Is  doomed  to 
defeat,  this  problem  will  arise  over  the  British 
Islands.  If  England  stands,  national  policies 
nevertheless  change  with  the  years,  and 
British  islands  talght  become  hostile  Islands. 
Remember,  botl?  Britain  and  France  have 
landed  invading  armies  In  North  America 
since  our  country  became  Independent. 

We  have  leases  on  the  bases  now;  we  prob- 
ably could  have  had  the  islands  outright;  we 
have  now  guaranteed  the  defense  of  these 
Islands;  so  let  us  lAse  no  time  In  fulfilling 
our  obligations  by  making  the  bases  strong. 
But  let  us  also  contemplate  ultimate  com- 
plete sovereignty  over  the  islands. 

Bases  are  needed  ta  protect  the  Panama 
Canal  on  the  Pacific  side.  So  let  us  get  such 
outlying  bases  as  the  'Cocos  or  Galapagos 
Islands.    Let  us  completb  our  defense. 

As  to  rearmament,  there  Is  universal  ac- 
ceptance of  its  necessity  but  disagreement  as 
to  Its  execution  and  as  to  the  ultimate  use 
to  be  made  of  the  men  and  the  weapons. 
We  need  reassurance  that  *re  are  preparing 
only  for  defense. 

That  the  United  States  should  have  a 
strong  Navy  Is  not  debatable.  Whether  wise 
and  realistic  diplomacy  co\idd  not  have 
avoided  simultaneous  threats  Ih  both  oceans 
Is  debatable.  Furthermore,  the  size  and 
equipment  of  the  Navy  shoxild  be  determined 
by  congressional  action,  after  free  debate  by 
men  not  Infiuenced  by  desire  for  power  or 
promotion.  Argxmients,  strong  arguments, 
could  be  put  forth  for  a  Navy  twice  as  large 
as  the  one  now  planned,  yet,  like  its  back- 
bone, the  battleship,  the  Navy  Itself  should 
be  a  compromise  between  perfection  and 
practicability. 

As  for  the  Army,  not  so  long  ago  we  were 
being  assiu-ed  that  a  mobile,  well-equipped 
protective  force  of  a  half  million  could  stop 
any  attempt  at  Invasion  even  If  the  Navy 
were  defeated.  We  now  have  more  than  that 
number  of  men  In  the  Regular  Army  and 
the  National  Guard,  most  of  them  in  active 
training  under  service  conditions.  So  some 
wonder  a  bit  at  the  haste  for  conscription 
and  the  announced  need  for  an  army  of 
2,000.000. 

What  IS  this  army  to  be  used  for?  We  are 
told  that  the  men  are  not  to  fight  abroad, 
but  those  who  tell  us  this  have  given  us 
wrong  Information  In  the  past.  Are  such 
numbers  needed  for  home  defense?  Were 
those  who  advocated  a  defense  force  of  half 
a  million  utterly  Incompetent?  The  people 
should  not  rest  until  they  know  what  use 
Is  to  be  made  of  the  two  million  conscripts 
now  contemplated.  If  they  are  to  defend  the 
United  States  in  the  United  States,  is  not  the 
number  excessive?  If  they  are  for  an  expedi- 
tionary force,  is  not  the  number  inadequate? 
With  the  great  expansion  of  our  Navy  this 
huge  army  seems  an  unnecessary  burden, 
unless  foreign  adventures  are  In  the  offing. 

But,  again  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let 
us  grant  that  we  should  train  immediately  a 
million  men,  and,  after  a  year,  a  million  more. 


Estimates  give  a  million  physically  fit  young 
men  at  each  year  of  age  from  19  through  22 — 
4.000.000  men  available  In  these  ages,  most 
of  them  without  dependents,  most  of  them 
not  firmly  established  In  a  business,  trade, 
or  profession.  What  emergency  faces  us  that 
we  must  put  4  times  4,000.000  on  call.  Inject 
uncertainty  into  many  lives,  and  disrupt 
many  normal  relationships? 

I  am  a  firm  believer  In  real  universal  serv- 
ice, under  which  men  reaching  a  certain  age 
would  undergo  orderly  and  Inevitable  train- 
ing, then  graduate  to  the  Reserve — a  million 
a  year,  Jvist  as  now  planned,  but  all  physically 
able  to  be  active  Reserves  for  10  years  or 
more.  Had  we  had  universal  service  Instead 
of  C.  C.  C.  camps  (where  military  training 
Is  specifically  barred)  we  should  now  have 
such  Reserves  that  no  nation  would  dare 
attack  us.  I  hope  universal  service  will  be 
adopted.  Its  effect  In  building  citizenship, 
its  benefits  to  the  trainees,  would  be  enor- 
mous. 

Likewise,  there  must  be  some  dissent  over 
the  frenzied  procurement  of  material.  I  say 
"frenzied"  advisedly,  as  It  Is  nothing  but 
frenzy  or  hysteria  to  pile  more  orders  Into 
aircraft  plants,  shipyards,  and  other  factories 
already  booked  to  capacity  for  years  to  come. 
Perhaps  this  vast  program  Is  based  more  on 
a  desire  to  spend  than  on  Immediate  military 
need.  No  one  opposes  proper  measures  for 
cefense.  But  Is  it  unpatriotic  to  Inquire 
whether  the  spending  Is  really  being  coordi- 
nated for  needed  defense?  Or  whether  it  Is 
a  kind  of  military  W.  P.  A?  The  bill  will  be 
hard  enough  to  pay  even  if  the  money  is  doled 
out  with  the  greatejjt  of  care,  even  parsimony, 
and  that  is  a  great  deal  to  expect  from  those 
now  in  charge. 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter—paying  the  bill.    Oiu-  Federal  revenue, 
plus  new  taxes  authorized,  does  not  meet  the 
present    ordinary    expenses    of    government, 
which   we   are   told   will   not   be   curtailed. 
Taxes   must   be    Increased    most    drastically, 
and  at  once,  if  the  deficit  and  debt  are  not 
to   Increase    astronomically.     Everyone   must 
pay.    New  and  more  effective  methods  of  col- 
lection must  be  put  Into  use,  luxuries  must 
be   curtailed.     If   we   go  on    a   war   footing 
physically,  we  must  go  on  a  war  footing  finan- 
cially.   New  taxes  will  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  cost  of  rearmament,  let  alone  of  active 
participation  In  war.    Where  can  the  money 
come  from?    First,  the  rich.    They  already 
pay  the  highest  taxes  on  record,  but  must 
pay  more,  directly  and  Indirectly.    Yet  com- 
plete  confiscation   of   all   personal    Incomes 
above  $5,000  per  year,  phis  the  seizure  of  all 
corporate  net  Income  above  that  figure,  would 
not  Biifflce.    So  the  new  money  must  come 
from  everyone.    To  suggest  a   few   soxu-ces: 
Exemptions  could  be  lowered  to  $500  or  less. 
Normal  rates  could  be  raised  steeply,  surtaxes 
reaching  practical  confiscation  on  much  lower 
incomes  than  at  present.    On  91,000  to  tl.200 
the  direct  tax  should  properly  reach  the  Bibli- 
cal tithe — 10  percent.     Excise  taxes  might  go 
up  steeply,  not  only  to  provide  revenue  but 
to  discourage  consumption.     Another  5  cents 
per  gallon  of  Federal  tax  on  gasoline,  another 
nickel  on  the  existing  6'/2  cents  on  a  pack  of 
cigarettes,  more  on  wines  and  liquors.     Auto- 
mobiles and  accessories,  cosmetics  and  other 
luxury  goods,  candles,   toys,  sporting  goods, 
admissions  to  amusements,  might  all  pay  20 
to  25  percent;  even  clothing,  except  the  very 
cheapest,   might   be    taxed   on    a    graduated 
scale.     Food,  especially  the  finer  varieties  of 
it,  should  not  escape.    We  read  of  the  taxes 
the  British  are  assessed.     We  must  look  for- 
ward to  taking  the  .same  medicine — and  Uk- 
Ing  it 

Present  methods  of  collection  will  not 
suffice.  Income  taxes  on  wages  and  salaries 
must  be  collected  at  the  source.  Just  as  the 
social -security  taxes  are.  The  present  sys- 
tem puts  a  premium  on  changing  from  Job 
to  Job.  Severe  measures  must  be  put  In  force 
to  prevent  Inflation.    Prices  must  come  under 
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■tern  control,  but  costs  of  production  must 
lUcewiee  be  controlled.  Capital  Is  today  work- 
ing for  the  lowest  wage  in  hisMjry,  labor  for 
the  highest.  Neverthelees,  controls  must  be 
placed  on  both.  Strikes,  whether  of  capital, 
management,  or  labor,  must  be  outlawed,  and 
those  who  can  work  and  will  not  work  mtist 
be  made  to  work.  We  must,  through  neces- 
sity, reconcile  ourselves  to  more  and  more 
control.  We  cannot  go  along  in  a  fool's  para- 
dise, thinking  that  the  vast  sums  so  lightly 
appropriated  and  so  feverishly  spent  can  be 
raised  without  changing  our  manner  of  Life, 
without  tightening  our  belts,  without  denial, 
without  a  lowering  of  our  standard  of  living. 
The  outcome  may  well  be  some  form  of  na- 
tional socialism.  And  so  all  of -us  should  take 
counsel  of  ourselves,  ask  ourselves  where 
goes  this  road  we  have  set  foot  on  and  decide 
whether  we  wish  to  travel  it. 

It  all  adds  up  to  about  this:  Because  of 
general  agreement  on  foreign  policy  between 
the  two  leading  candidates  In  the  last  elec- 
tion, policies  and  actions  of  our  Government 
which  may  lead  us  into  war  have  not  been 
placed  directly  and  simply  before  the  people 
for  approval  or  veto.  Yet  these  policies  bring 
us  step  Ijy  step  closer  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  until  now  we  reach  the  point  where 
the  possibility,  even  the  probability,  of  actual 
Involvement  In  war  must  be  envisioned. 

Bogeymen  have  been  set  up  to  frighten  us 
and  to  secure  our  acquiescence  In  unneutral 
acts,  yet  the  people  have  not  been  tnily  In- 
formed of  the  dlfScultles  facing  a  possible 
Invader,  nor  of  the  strong  advantage  which 
would  rest  with  our  defenders. 

Our  Government  has  given  aid  to  Britain, 
which,  under  international  law  and  the  Hague 
convention,  amounts  to  acts  of  war  and  could 
Justify  a  declaration  of  war  against  us.  Our 
foreign  policy  has,  for  the  flrst  time  In  history, 
brought  Into  being  a  military  alliance  directed 
against  us.  We  have  adopted  conscription  In 
peacetime,  with  no  clear  understanding  as  to 
what  use  Is  to  be  made  of  the  army  so  raised. 
We  have  had  10  years  of  mounting  deficits 
with  huger  ones  facing  us  In  the  future;  our 
taxation  policy  has  not  been  adjusted  to 
cover  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  so-called  defense  program. 
In  the  meantime,  organized  propaganda  vnges 
more  and  more  unneutral  acts,  greater  and 
greater  Involvement  In  a  war  which  we  had 
no  part  In  starting  and  In  which  no  military 
action  has  been  taken  against  us. 

There  can  be  no  divergence  of  opinion  on 
the  necessity  for  adequate  defense.  There 
can,  and  must  be,  opposition  to  policies  which 
lead  relentlessly  toward  war.  toward  Inevita- 
ble destruction  of  our  form  of  government, 
and  toward  probable  national  bankruptcy. 

Let's  think  this  matter  through.  If  war  Is 
our  destiny,  let's  go  Into  It  with  crur  eyes 
open,  knowing  Its  costs.  If  democracy  means 
anything.  It  means  that  the  people  of  a 
nation  should  have  an  Informed  voice  In  de- 
termining its  own  fate. 
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Ur.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 


be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd 
an  address  delivered  by  me  last  night  over 
the  facilities  of  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System,  on  the  subject  of  the  pending 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  address  you  tonight  with  feelings  of 
great  solemnity  upon  the  measure  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress  misnamed  and  mis- 
called the  lease-lend  bill.  It  should  be  called 
the  glve-away-our-defenses-and-get-us-lnto- 
war  bill.  It  Is  not  a  bill  for  the  national  de- 
fense as  its  title  misleadingly  suggests.  It  is  a 
war  bill  with  no  other  purpose  and  a  bill 
which  can  have  no  other  effect.  The  hill  is  a 
nameless  mettsure,  since  all  of  its  putative 
fathers  have  stoutly  denied  the  impeachment 
or  parenthood,  and  after  2  weeks  of  hearings 
before  the  House  committee  and  2  weeks  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee  no  one  has  yet 
been  found  to  come  forward  and  avow  father- 
hood of  this  freak  proposal. 

I  say  it- Is  a  freak  proposal,  because  under 
the  pretense  of  promoting  our  national  de- 
fense it  proposes  to  authorize  the  denuding 
of  our  national  defense;  because  under  the 
guise  of  an  assumption  that  we  are  in  danger 
of  attack  at  some  time,  near  or  remote.  It  Is 
suggested  we  should  hand  over  to  a  foreign 
power  the  vital  weapons  which  would  make 
us  safe  In  the  event  of  such  an  attack;  because 
under  the  pretext  of  our  universally  admitted 
duty  to  defend  our  own  Nation  and  to  pro- 
tect this  hemisphere,  it  is  proposed  that  we 
shall  dispose  of  om-  only  effective  weapons  for 
oiu'  defense  and  violate  our  obligations  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  brethren  in  this  hemi- 
sphere by  dividing  all  of  our  means  of  defense 
with  any  country  In  the  world  In  the  sole 
discretion  of  one  man. 

Let  me  make  this  very  plain  at  the  outset. 
I  am  not  a  pacifist.  Whenever  the  safety  of 
the  United  States  is  attacked  we  will  fight  and 
I  will  flght.  liy  forebears  have  been  citizens. 
of  this  country  since  before  1700.  My  great-! 
grandfather  was  a  soldier  In  the  New  Jersey 
line  of  the  Revolutionary  Army.  My  kinsmen 
have  fought  In  every  war  In  which  this  Nation 
ever  engaged.  I  myself  bore  an  humble  part 
in  one  war  and  If  need  should  arise,  I  am  per- 
fectly wUllng  to  bear  my  part  In  any  way  in 
which  I  can  serve  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  If  I  were  thinking  about  my 
own  inclinations,  the  sounds  of  martial  mu- 
sic would  faU  as  sweetly  upon  my  ears  as  they 
did  in  1917.  If  this  measure  were  actually  a 
bill,  as  its  misleading  title  claims,  to  promote 
the  defense  of  the  United  States.  I  make  bold 
to  claim  that  no  one  within  the  broad  con- 
fines of  this  Republic  would  excel  in  zeal 
for  its  support. 

But  such  Is  not  the  case.  Far  from  it. 
This  Is  not  a  defense  measwe.  It  is  pxirely 
and  simply  a  war  bill.  It  is,  to  my  mind,  the 
greatest  tragedy  of  our  times  that  through 
the  active  cooperation  of  all  of  the  great 
agencies  of  public  information — the  press, 
the  radio,  the  motion  pictures,  the  vast 
propaganda  machines  of  the  Government  it- 
self, the  people  are  being  deluded  Into  the 
belief  that  this  is  or  can  be  or  is  intended  to 
be  a  defense  measure.  It  is  a  bill  for  bring- 
ing us  certainly  to  the  brink  of  war,  p>ossibly 
In  the  sole  discretion  at  one  man  for  putting 
us  Into  war. 

The  tasue  Is  becoming  clearer  now.  I  wish 
that  the  American  people  might  have  time 
to  digest  the  admissions  into  which  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  have  already  been  driven. 
In  the  2  weeks  of  hearings  before  the  House 
committee  and  the  2  weeks  of  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee;  In  the  several 
days  of  debate  In  the  House  and  the  several 
days  of  detwte  which  have  so  far  taken  place 
in  the  Senate,  the  outstanding  feature  has 
^een  the  resolute,  determined,  and  uniform 
refusal  of  the  supporters  of  the  bill  to  dis- 
cuss the  provisions  of  the  bill  Itself.  And 
in  this  they  are  eminently  wise,  because  12 


the  American  people  could  understand  the 
full  effects  of  this  measure  upon  the  future 
well-being  of  this  Nation  such  a  thunder  of 
protest  wovQd  go  up  that  not  even  all  the 
pressure  of  propaganda,  patronage,  and 
power  could  bring  about  its  passage  through 
the  Consress. 

But  debate  has  already  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  general  outlines  and  purposes  of 
the  bill  more  clear.  The  forced  admissions 
of  the  hard-driven  advocates  of  the  proposal 
must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
bill  Itseir  in  the  determination  of  Its  aims 
and  puipoees. 

That  the  bill  stakes  all  the  vast  resources 
of  this  country — and  the  very  safety  of  the 
Nation  itself  upon  one  card  of  Great  Britain's 
complete  military  success  to  the  extent  of  a 
dictated  peace,  has  not  been  essentially 
denied  by  any  Important  supporter  of  the 
bill.  That  the  American  people  desire  the 
success  and  safety  of  Great  Britain,  that  they 
pray  for  It,  that  they  wish  and  hope  and  pray 
for  the  downfall  of  the  unspeakable  Hitler 
goes  without  saying.  But  the  American  peo- 
ple, by  a  majority  so  overwhelming  that  even 
those  great  engines  of  propaganda,  the  Gallup 
and  other  polls,  have  not  been  able  to  twist 
it  Into  anything  but  that  a  majority  does  not 
wish  to  go  to  war.  They  have  said  so  con- 
tinuously with  one  voice.  The  American 
people  in  the  mass  wisdom  which  has  always 
been  our  safeguard,  when  It  has  a  chance  to 
be  heard,  knows  that  the  greatest  service 
we  can  render  democracy  In  the  world  Is  to 
preserve  democracy  and  free  Institutions  In 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  only  coun- 
try In  the  world  In  which  It  has  ever  had  a 
fair,  safe,  and  permanent  trial. 

Yet  within  the  week  we  have  heard  one 
Senator  cry  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate: 
•TIang  together  now  or  separately  later," 
which  can  only  mean  that  If  we  must  hang 
with  one  belligerent  we  must  go  to  war.  We 
have  heard  another  Senator  say  that  the 
lend-lease  bUl  means  Intervention  In  Europe's 
wars  and  add:  "I  hope  Intervention  does  not 
mean  war,  but  if  It  does  I  am  ready  to  go  to 
war."  We  have  heard  another  senatorial 
spokesman  of  the  bill  boldly  assert  that  "we 
must  defend  Britain,  no  matter  what  the 
cost"  although  that  cost  might  be  a  disas- 
trous war  abroad  and  the  loss  or  curtailment 
of  our  liberties  at  home.  Only  day  before 
yesterday  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
stated  officially  that  "we  are  in  the  war  or 
nearly  In  If  and  that  "we  must  begin  to 
throw  away  money" — money  wrung  from  the 
hard-pressed  American  taxpayer.  Nothing 
could  make  this  more  clear  than  the  fact 
that  among  those  who  have  been  put  In  the 
forefront  of  the  battle  line  In  behalf  of  this 
bill  are  those  outright  advocates  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war  as  Senator  Glass,  of  Virginia, 
President  Conant.  of  Harvard,  and  Senator 
Pepper,  of  Florida,  who  In  addition  frankly 
favor  authority  to  the  President  to  suspend 
any  law  whatever  upon  the  statute  books  of 
the  United  States.  During  the  last  campaign 
both  Presidential  candidates  undertook  to 
outdo  each  other  in  their  limitation  of  the 
"aid  for  Britain,"  they  advocated  to  "means 
short  of  war."  That  phrase  has  completely 
disappeared  since  the  election  and  in  this  bill 
has  been  wholly  abandoned.  In  my  opinion, 
if  either  candidate  had.  during  the  course  of 
the  campaign,  advocated  such  a  measure  as 
the  nendlng  bUl  he  would  have  been  defeated. 
What  has  happened  or  Is  happening  In  this 
great  country  of  ours?  Senator  Barklet,  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  said.  In  opening 
the  debate  on  this  bill  on  Monday,  that  If 
Great  Britain  should  fall  we  should  have  to 
surrender  or  beat  Hitler  over  here.  I  re- 
pudiate any  such  defeatist  suggestion  as  the 
idea  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
richest,  most  powerful,  most  vital  country 
In  the  world,  siirrendering  to  anyone  at  any 
place  or  any  time.  For  my  part,  I  resent  such 
talk  about  the  helplessness  of  the  United 
States.  The  American  people  by  an  almost 
unanimous  voice  declared  In  favor  of  a 
vast  program — involving  stupendous  sacrifices 
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upon  the  part  of  all  of!  us  for  the  purpose 
of  making  this  country  impregnable  to  at- 
tack from  any  nation  or,  indeed,  if  need  be, 
from  all  the  world  combined.  The  Congress 
has,  ungrudgingly  and  unhesitatingly  and  by 
a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  granted  many 
billions  of  dollars  for  that  program  and  stands, 
ready  to  vote  as  many  more  as  may  be  needed. 
Our  chief  defense  weakness  has  been  that 
since  the  appropriation  of  these  huge  sums 
most  of  the  fruits  of  our  increased  production 
In  armaments  have  been  sent  abroad,  and 
that  under  the  provisions  of  the  pending 
bill  a  definite  policy  is  adopted  by  which 
this  diversion  and  subordination  of  our  own 
defense  needs  will  be  continued  indefinitely. 
Such  remarks  as  those  of  Senator  Barklet 
and  others  as  to  the  necessity  of  our  sur- 
rendering to  Hitler  or  anybody  else  assume  a 
decadence  upon  the  part  of  the  American 
people  which  I  do  not  believe  is  justified  in 
any  degree  whatsoever.  Are  we  so  diseased 
to  the  core,  are  we  so  suffering  from  per- 
nicious anemia,  are  we  so  weak  that  we  must 
stand  trembling  on  the  precipice  today — 
February  20,  1941 — and  say  that  we  must  sur- 
render to  anylxxly,  any  time,  any  place,  no 
matter  what  course  the  war  abroad  may  take? 
I  say,  "No;  a  thousand  times  no." 

Let  me  make  it  perfectly  plain  that  if  I 
believed  for  one  moment  that  the  British 
people  in  their  heroic  defense  of  their  own 
islands  were  fighting  our  battle;  If  I  believed 
that  we  were  a  direct  and  natural  party  to 
the  age-old  struggle  of  power  politics  in  Eu- 
rope groving  out  of  juxtaposition  and  rival 
territoi-ial  aspirations,  as  an  American,  I 
would  scorn  the  suggestion  that  we  should 
skulk  in  the  background  and  hire  a  sub- 
stitute to  perform  our  duty.  I  would  re- 
gard It  as  incompatible  with  our  national 
honor  to  use  the  heroic  British  people  as 
mercenaries  to  fight  ou|r  battles.  Bitter  as 
the  choice  would  be  for  jme  if  I  believed  any 
such  thing,  I  would  unhesitatingly  join  Sen- 
ator Glass  and  vote  for  an  immediate  dec- 
laration of  war  and  send  our  Navy  and  our 
guns  and  our  air  forces  and  our  men, 
although  I  should  know  full  well  it  would 
endanger  our  safety  and  might  result  in  the 
most  disastrous  effects  at  home.  But  even 
such  a  course  would  be  safer  than  the  one 
proposed  in  this  bill  of  running  the  risks 
of  war,  while  at  the  same  time  denuding  our- 
selves of  our  defenses. 

Briefly,  this  is  the  effect  of  this  bill.  It 
authorizes  the  President  to  suspend  at  will 
the  provisions  of  any  law  or  part  of  law 
upon  the  statute  BooksJ  No  estimate  of  the 
number  of  laws  which  might  be  suspended 
has  been  made,  but  it  might  well  run  into 
hundreds.  Certainly  it  would  include  such 
acts  as  the  Wages  and  JHours  Act,  the  Labor 
Relations  Act,  the  varjious  other  hours-of- 
labor  acts,  the  women  and  children  labor  acts, 
and  a  host  of  other  remedial  measures. 

It  authorizes  the  President  in  his  sole  dis- 
cretion to  manufacture  or  otherwise  procure 
In  any  way  he  may  see  jflt  either  from  within 
or  without  the  United  States  any  article  or 
commodity  whatever — battleships,  tanks,  air- 
planes, guns,  clothing,  wheat,  pork,  sugar,  or 
anything  else — and  to  dispose  of  them  by  gift 
or  otherwise  on  any  terms  he  sees  fit  to  any 
nation  in  the  world.  All  of  this  to  establish 
a  burden  of  taxation  lij  America  under  which 
our  great,  great  grandchildren  will  still  be 
ground  down. 

It  authorizes  the  Pi|esident  to  make  alli- 
ances without  ratification  by  the  Senate  as  is 
provided  for  by  the  Constitution.  By  setting 
up  a  revolving  fund  it  flatly  violates  the  pro- 
hibition set  up  by  the  Constitution  as  a  pro- 
tection against  despotism  that  Congress  shall 
not  appropriate  for  the  support  of  the  Army 
for  more  than  2  years  at  a  time. 

It  authorizes  the  bringing  of  the  war  to 
our  very  doors  by  throwing  open  our  ports 
and  shipyards  and  navy  yards  and  airfields  to 


the  repair  and  outfitting  of  belligerent  war- 
ships and  aircraft — plainly  an  act  of  war. 

So  firmly  do  I  believe  in  the  courage  and 
vitality  of  the  American  people  and  their 
determination  to  show  to  the  world  what 
democracy  means  to  them  that  I  make  this 
appeal  tonight  to  the  men  and  women  of 
AJnerlca  for  clear  thinking  and  calm  valuation 
of  events.  I  do  not  t)elieve  it  is  possible  to 
get  into  the  war  just  a  little  bit  here  and  a 
little  bit  there.  We  can't  hang  our  clothes 
on  a  hickory  limb  and  not  go  near  the  water. 
If  we  go  into  the  war,  we  must  go  in  to  win. 
to  fight  to  the  bitter  end  come  what  may.  If 
we  enter  the  war,  we  enter  it  not  only  to  pre- 
serve the  British  Empire  clear  around  the 
world  but  somewhere  along  the  line  we  will 
have  to  save  our  own  necks.  This  may  not  be 
an  altruistic  motive  but  a  lot  of  Americans 
win  agree  with  the  idea. 

It  is  said  that  we  must  Insist  that  the  war 
go  on  until  there  can  be  a  peace  dictated  by 
Britain,  until  Hitler  is  beaten  to  his  knees 
and  destroyed.  So  far  as  I  have  ever  heard,  no 
military  or  naval  expert  in  the  world,  save 
and  except  the  celebrated  strategist,  Mr. 
Wendell  Willkie,  has  ever  expressed  the  view 
that  Britain  can  win  a  decisive  military  vic- 
tory without  landing  troops  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  If  Germany  in  nearly  a  year  has 
been  unable  to  land  troops  in  England, 
despite  her  overwhelming  superiority  in  the 
air.  or  to  subdue  England  in  any  way,  how 
much  more  Incredible  wotild  It  be  that  Eng- 
land could  beat  Germany  to  her  knees  by  any 
air  superiority  that  England  cotild  possibly 
develop  in  years,  even  with  the  total  of  our 
air  production. 

To  win  a  dictated  peace  Britain  must  obvi- 
ously invade  the  continent,  and  this  equally 
obviously  cannot  be  done  with  her  own  man- 
power. We  would  have  to  supply  the  man- 
power; our  young  men,  the  heart  and  hope 
of  America,  would  have  to  be  sent  to  the 
shambles.  Conceive,  if  you  can,  an  American 
expeditionary  force  successfully  landing  on 
a  hostile  shore  3.000  miles  from  home  de- 
fended by  a  trained  army  of  five  or  six  million 
well-armed  men.  All  of  the  tremendous  ad- 
vantages which  we  would  enjoy  In  defending 
our  own  shores  would  be  completely  reversed 
by  such  an  attempt.  Consider  the  disaster 
if  attempts  on  our  part  to  establish  a  foot- 
hold on  the  continent  were  defeated.  There 
would  be  no  Dunkerque  for  us.  We  would 
be  too  far  from  home. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  bill  is  a  giant 
step  toward  war — it  may  well  be  the  last 
step,  the  final  decision  for  entry  into  war, 
for  under  it  acts  of  war  may  plainly  be  com- 
mitted. I  pray  that  American  men  and 
women  may  ponder  well  this  decision  so  mo- 
mentotis  for  the  destiny  of  our  America. 
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Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 


Mark    Sullivan    from    the    Washington 
Post  for  today: 

(From   the   Washington   Post   of   Thursday. 
February  20.  1941] 
The  Dual  Choick 
(By  Mark  SuUlvan) 

SINCEBX   DIFFERENCES 

Barring  occasional  excesses  of  phraseology, 
the  fundamental  argument  of  the  opponents 
of  the  lease-lend  bill  in  the  Senate  is  true  In 
fact.  The  bill  does  take  us  a  distance  into 
the  war.  In  the  sense  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  becomes  officially  responsi- 
ble for  producing  much  of  the  armament  to 
be  used  against  the  \xls.  and  for  directing 
the  fiow  of  it  to  the  fighting  fronts — In  that 
sense  and  to  that  distance  the  bill  takes  us 
Into  the  war.  The  distance  is  formidable;' 
and  In  the  natiu-e  of  the  case  It  Is  that  kind 
of  step  that  tends  to  lead  to  further  steps. 

We — that  is.  the  Government  of  the  United 
States — are  to  furnish  much  of  the  arma- 
ment. The  proportion  we  furnish  Is  likely  to 
Increase:  ultimately  we  are  likely  to  furnish 
most  of  it.  for  BriUin.  as  well  as  China  and 
Greece,  will  want  the  United  States  to  furnish 
as  much  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  use 
their  own  manpower  for  their  armies  and 
other  fighting  forces.  When  a  nation  fur- 
nishes most  of  the  armament  for  a  war,  and 
the  head  of  that  nation  has  power  and  discre- 
tion to  allocate  where  it  shall  go,  almost  In- 
eviubly  it  must  follow  that  the  head  of  that 
nation  will  have  a  hand  In  the  strategy  and 
conduct  of  the  war,  a  respo»8ib'.lity  for  seeing 
that  the  war  Is  won.  This  America  should 
vmderstand.  What  we  do  we  should  do  with 
our  eyes  open. 

That  the  opponents  of  the  bill  are  sotind 
in  their  fundamental  argument  is  completely 
recognized  by  the  bill's  supporters.  Between 
the  two  groups  there  is  mutual  respect.  Both 
faced  a  tragic  dilemma:  one  group  conscien- 
tiously took  one  course;  the  other  group  con- 
scientiously took  the  other  course.  True,  the 
Democrats,  as  the  party  of  the  President, 
were  Infiuenced  to  take  the  course  he  de- 
sired; and,  true,  the  Republicans,  as  the 
opposition  party,  were  infiuenced  toward  the 
other  course.  But  basically  the  choice  was 
one  on  which  men  conscientiously  differed. 
In  the  beginning  the  dilemma  was  either 
take  a  chance  on  Britain  being  conquered, 
with  the  accompanying  chance  of  what  might 
happen  to  us  after  and  if  Britain  were  con- 
quered, or  take  a  chance  on  conferring  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  enormous 
power  and  discretion  with  respect  to  the  war 
abroad  as  well  as  enormous  power  domes- 
tically. This  early  stage  of  the  dilemma  was 
soon  passed — quickly  the  sentiment  of  Amer- 
ica crystallized  upon  helping  Britain. 

Then  the  question  became :  Either  give  the 
help  to  Britain  directly,  so  far  as  practicable 
In  the  form  of  cash  or  credit,  leaving  upon 
Britain  solely  the  responsibility  for  buying 
what  armament  she  wanted  and  tising  It  In 
such  ways  as  she  chose.  The  virtue  of  this 
course  was  that  It  would  mean  the  least  pos- 
sible involvement  of  the  United  States — It 
would  keep  up>on  Britain  the  sole  responsi- 
bility for  conducting  the  war. 

The  other  course  was  to  give  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  make  and  buy  armament, 
and  then  to  transfer  it  to  Britain  (as  well  as 
to  other  nations)  In  his  discretion.  This  in- 
evitably gives  the  President  the  power,  and 
puts  upon  America  the  responsibility,  which 
now  troubles  many.  It  was  extreme,  yet  un- 
derstandable, when  it  was  said  that  by  this 
course  "Britain  ceases  to  be  a  free  agent" — 
meaning  that  Britain  becomes  dependent 
upon  the  President  for  supplies,  and  there- 
fore dei>endent  upon  him  as  respects  matters 
Involving  conduct  of  the  war.  if  he  chooses  to 
express  his  judgment. 

The  choice  was  not  as  simple  as  Is  btn 
stated,    for    some    of    the    supplies    Britain 
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wanted  were  In  the  possession  of  our  Army 
and  Navy,  and  could  cnly  be  transferred  to 
Britain  by  giving  the  President  power  to  do 
so.  But  the  whole  purpose  Intended  to  be 
achieved  could  be  accomplished  by  a  bill  hav- 
ing two  main  provisions:  First,  authorize  the 
President  to  transfer  to  Britain  supplies 
owned  by  our  Army  and  Navy.  Second,  as  re- 
tpectB  future  supplies,  simply  grant  credit  to 
Britain,  and  let  her  buy  such  supplies  as  she 
wants.  In  her  discretion  and  on  her  responsi- 
bility. This  Is  the  method  that  would  have 
least  Involved  the  United  States.  So  far 
as  the  United  States  wishes  to  avoid  or  limit 
Involvement,  some  practicable  approximation 
to  this  method  would  be  the  course  to  take. 

The  administration  chose  the  method  that 
confers  upon  the  President  power  over  all 
supplies  going  to  Britain.  On  this  basis  the 
eriginal  lease-lend  bill  was  written.  This  bill 
and  this  method  the  administration  support- 
ers In  Congress  adopted.  But,  having  adopted 
It.  they  proceeded  to  limit  It.  The  liiaita- 
tlons  on  the  President's  power  were  not  forced 
by  the  opposition;  they  originated  with  the 
President's  supporters  In  Congress.  Many  of 
the  limitations  are  practically  adopted;  oth- 
ers may  yet  be.  With  all  the  limitations,  the 
bill  will  give  to  the  President — and  once  this 
course  was  adopted  it  could  not  help  but 
give — ^power  and  discretion  which  entail  some 
degree  of  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war. 


Birthplace   of   Extension   Work   in 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  the 
congressional  district  represented  by  our 
distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Honorable 
Sam  Rayburn.  is  the  birthplace  of  ex- 
tension work  In  the  United  States.  In 
the  February  1941  issue  of  the  Southern 
Agriculturalist,  J.  E.  Stanford,  editor, 
there  is  an  interesting  article  by  John 
Ashton,  of  College  Station,  Tex.,  entitled 
"The  Principles  of  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp 
StiU  Prevail  on  the  Birthplace  of  Exten- 
sion Work."  In  view  of  the  wonderful, 
constructive,  and  beneficial  work  that  has 
been  accomplished  by  reason  of  the 
teachings  of  Or.  Seaman  A.  Knapp.  I  am 
inserting  the  article  in  the  Congrissional 

RXCORO. 

PUKCXPLSS  or  Ds.  Seaman  A.  Knapp  Still 
Pkxtail  on  thx  Biktbplacz  or  Extension 

WOKK 

(By  John  Ashton.  CoUege  Station,  Tex.) 

Sixty-eight  years  ago  J.  B.  Porter  brought 
his  family  and  a  few  Negroes  from  Louisiana 
and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Kaufman  County, 
Tex.  One  of  these  Negroes  is  still  active  on 
the  farm.  There  are  now  5  Negro  families 
on  the  place,  with  a  total  of  36  mouths  to 
feed:  but  not  once  diirlng  the  darkest  days 
ot  the  depression  has  any  oS  these  been  on 
relief.    Harry    A.    Porter,    grandson    of    the 


founder,  who  took  over  the  active  manage- 
ment of  the  farm  on  the  death  of  his  father. 
Walter  Porter,  about  2  years  ago,  holds  strong 
views  on  the  question  of  relief.  One  can- 
not help  feeling  that  if  the  country  had  more 
men  of  his  ilk  who  recognize  their  responsi- 
bilities to  their  dependents  and  tenant  farm- 
ers the  national  debt  of  this  country  would 
not  be  nearly  so  great  as  it  is  today.  It  is 
an  education  in  good  farming  merely  to  drive 
over  this  historic  place.  v;hlch  enjoys  na- 
tional recognition  as  the  farm  where  Dr.  Sea- 
man A.  Knapp  conducted  the  first  farm  dem- 
onstration in  1903. 

DR.  KNAPP'S  program  STARTED 

The  citizens  of  Terrell,  it  seems,  disheart- 
ened by  the  prevailing  agricultural  crisis  and 
poor  business  conditions  generally,  began  to 
search  for  a  better  farming  system.  They 
had  heard  of  a  settlement  of  discouraged  rice 
farmers  in  Louisiana  finding  success  through 
the  leadership  of  one  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  who 
had  at  one  time  taught  agriculture  in  the 
Iowa  State  College  and  had'fater  acted  as 
president  of  that  institution.  Knapp's  for- 
mer friend  in  Iowa,  James  Wilson,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  had 
appointed  him  as  special  agent  to  work  with 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  studying 
the  resources  In  agriculture  of  the  Gulf 
States.  In  their  desperation  these  perplexed 
Texans  invited  Dr.  Knapp  to  visit  them  and 
explain  the  farming  methods  which  he  advo- 
cated. 

Early  In  1903,  therefore.  Dr.  Knapp  came  to 
Terrell,  and  persuaded  the  businessmen  and 
bankers  to  put  up  funds  as  a  guaranty  to  any 
farmer  who  would  plant  and  cxiltivate  his 
crop  according  to  his  Instructions.  Walter 
C.  Porter,  of  Kaufman  County,  accepted  the 
conditions  and  became  the  first  demonstra- 
tion farmer.  The  ensuing  harvest  was  such 
a  success  that  the  money  was  not  needed  or 
used,  as  originally  planned,  to  reimburse  him 
for  his  losses.  The  same  precepts  and  ex- 
amples which  served  as  guiding  lights  in 
Walter  Porter's  days  continue  to  be  put  into 
operation  today. 

Every  acre  on  the  place  is  protected  by 
terraces,  built  by  a  tractor  owned  by  Harry 
Porter,  and  the  labor  performed  by  the  people 
who  live  on  this  large  farm  of  660  acres.  460 
of  which  are  In  cultivation  and  the  remaining 
200  acres  in  pasture.  This  is  the  fifth  year 
that  Harry  Porter  has  cooperated  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  Before  this  Mr. 
Porter  had  worked  for  15  months  with  the 
Service  at  Lindale. 

We  noticed  a  good  crop  of  winter  hairy 
vetch  growing.  Some  of  it  had  been  planted 
and  some  was  voluntary.  This  plant  is  grown 
expressly  as  a  soil  builder  and  is  later  plowed 
imder.  Twenty-five  acres  of  the  land  In 
vetch  in  1938  was  used  for  growing  oats  in 
1939.  This  practice  of  planting  vetch  one 
year  and  following  it  by  oats  the  next  year 
resulted  in  a  crop  of  oats  which  averaged 
39^4  bushels  per  acre  for  1939.  The  variety 
planted  on  the  Porter  farm  is  New  Ncrtex 
oats,  developed  at  the  Denton  experiment 
station  and  proved  to  be  the  most  successful. 
Cotton  may  be  said  to  be  the  chief  money 
crop,  however,  and  more  attention  has  been 
given  to  peanuts  lately.  Men  from  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  at  Kemp  ran  the  lines 
for  building  terraces,  but  all  were  built  by 
the  Porter  Implements  and  machinery.  The 
outlets  are  sodded  with  Bermuda.  The  ter- 
races are  so  constructed  that  the  drainage 
water  goes  over  strips  of  oats  before  fiowing 
into  the  ditch.  The  object  of  this  method 
is  to  catch  most  of  the  silt,  which  has  a  fer- 
tilizing value  and  is  ever  present  in  the  run- 
off water. 

PRAISE  POR  THE  A.  A.   A. 

Under  the  triple  A  program  the  Porter  farm 
Is  eligible  for  48  units,  but  ordinarily  200  soil- 
building  units  are  put  into  effect  each  year. 
The  farm  Is  thus  being  Improved  faster  than 
would  be  done  Just  to  obtain  payments.    Mr. 


Porter  frankly  admits  the  great  service  which 
the  A.  A.  A.  has  rendered  his  community. 
Their  own  farm,  he  says,  as  practically  all 
other  in  his  country,  coiold  hardly  have 
weathered  the  terrible  storm  of  the  depression 
without  help. 

Much  of  the  Porter  farm  land  has  been  in 
cultivation  many  decades.  In  some  cases 
arable  land  has  been  put  back  Into  pasture, 
and  pasture  land  has  been  put  into  cultiva- 
tion. In  fact,  this  system  was  put  into  prac- 
tice by  Walter  Porter  himself  for  pasture 
improvement  purposes  20  years  ago. 

F-  m  one  field  approximately  100  acres  of 
water  comes  down  a  ditch  which  has  Bermuda 
grass  in  the  channel.  This  Bermuda  grass 
diverts  the  water  to  the  pasture  land  so  that 
it  may  fiow  through  the  grass.  -  This  was 
done  to  prevent  the  silt  from  filling  up  a  lake 
which  had  been  built  on  the  farm.  Mr. 
Porter  explained  that  he  bred  his  own  fish 
spawn  and  placed  it  in  the  lake,  and  so  has 
an  abundance  of  fish  at  all  times — white 
perch,  channel  cat,  and  bass. 

The  primary  object  of  pasture  Improvement 
here  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  herd  of  Jersey 
cows  and  numerous  crossbred  steers  which 
are  sold  for  beef.  Mr.  Porter  is  one  of  those 
able  farmers  who  plan  to  have  something  to 
sell  every  month  In  the  calendar.  One  of  the 
ways  this  is  brought  about  here  is  through 
butter  and  cream  production.  Then,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  better  cash  income  than  on 
most  farms,  Harry  Porter  has  bought  an  ex- 
cellent Hereford  bull  to  breed  to  his  Jersey 
cows.  In  1939  the  calf  crop  was  marketed  at 
the  age  of  7  to  8  months,  most  of  them  bring- 
ing around  $32  for  a  total  of  $800. 

Trench  silos  have  been  constructed  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  livestock;  that  Is,  to  sup- 
plement the  pastiu-e.  In  one  silo  was  100 
tons  of  redtop  which  was  grown  in  a  nearby 
field  that  had  averaged  6  to  7  tons  per  acre. 
JIarry  Porter  explained  that  the  crop  had  been 
harvested  in  July,  and  tifter  10  weeks  was 
ready  for  use.  The  ensilage  was  of  excellent 
quality  and  was  being  used  as  winter  feed 
for  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  mules. 

For  the  past  3  years  sheep  have  been  fed 
and  grown  on  the  Porter  farm.  At  present 
the  flock  consists  of  130  ewes  and  wethers, 
and  4  rams  are  kept  for  breeding.  The  sheep 
are  kept  chiefly  for  their  wool,  and  the  breeds 
are  RambouiUet  and  Hampshire.  At  the 
time  the  writer  visited  the  farm  it  was  bit- 
terly cold  and  lambs  had  been  coming  6  to  8 
each  night.  A  new  shed,  60  by  40  feet,  had 
been  built  to  give  better  protection. 

Potatoes,  peanuts,  peaches,  blackberries, 
sausage,  and  egg3  all  contribute  their  quota 
in  providing  a  cash  income  for  the  Porter 
farm.  Harry  Porter  has  a  regular  egg  route 
In  Dallas.  Four  hundred  Leghorn  pullets  and 
hens  of  the  English  big-type  strain  form  a 
not  unimportant  means  of  Income.  Every 
other  Friday  about  50  pounds  of  sausage  is 
carried  on  the  route  for  regular  egg  customers. 
This  delicacy  is  of  the  finest  quality,  made  on 
the  farm  from  young  hogs  which  weigh  from 
140  to  150  pounds  when  butchered.  Harry 
receives  25  cents  a  pound  for  the  sausage. 

As  we  drove  around  the  farm  we  noticed  the 
several  homes  of  the  Negro  families,  and  could 
not  help  feeling  how  much  better  off  these 
people  are  on  the  farm  than  they  would  be 
in  town.  In  uncertain  occupations  or  perhaps 
on  relief.  Each  family  has  its  own  kitchen 
garden,  chickens,  and  pigs. 

The  Porter  farm  is  worked  by  the  system 
known  as  "working  on  halves."  Mr.  Porter 
furnishes  the  teams,  implements,  tools,  seed. 
etc..  and  the  Negroes  do  the  work.  Despite 
the  fact  that  there  has  never  been  a  penny 
paid  on  this  farm  for  relief,  the  various  Negro 
families  are  self-sustaining,  well  fed  and 
happy,  and  have  from  $50  to  $200  each  in  the 
local  banks.  Altogether,  40  souls  live  on  the 
products  of  this  farm. 

Not  all  the  years  have  been  good  ones, 
points  out  Harry  Porter.  In  1929  no  income 
came  from  the  farm,  and  in  1930  and  1931  the 
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fnrm  did  not  make  enough  money  to  pay 
the  taxes.  The  year  1932  was  very  little 
better.  In  1933  the  Porter  farm  cooperated 
In  the  "plow-up"  campaign,  and  has  co- 
operated with  the  A.  A.  A.  ever  since.  Each 
year  since  1933  has  shown  a  greater  cash  in- 
come from  the  farm. 

Harry  Porter  believes  that  all  farm  tenants 
should  be  self-supporting,  and  most  would 
be,  he  says,  if  given  any  chance  at  all.  He 
also  states  that  In  his  opinion,  were  the 
A.  A  A.  administered  as  It  was  Intended  to 
be,  it  would  support  every  person  who  was 
on  the  farm  before  the  A.  A.  A.  went  Into 
effect. 

Two  peach  orchards  contribute  their  mod- 
est quota  to  help  pay  the  taxes.  Mr.  Porter 
says  the  average  life  of  a  peach  tree  under 
their  conditions  Is  10  to  12  years.  Over  a 
period  of  40  years  the  Porters  have  owned 
continuously  about  150  bearing  peach  trees 
by  systematic  replantlngs.  In  this  manner 
the  fruit  brings  approximately  $100  annually, 
in  addition  to  an  abundant  supply  of  fruit 
for  everybody  on  the  farm. 

Yes,  indeed,  the  farm  is  the  place  to  pro- 
duce good  things  to  eat,  and  the  Porter  farm 
shows  the  way  and  prospers. 


Education  and  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Saturday,  February  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13) .  1941 


RADIO   ADDRESS  iBY  R.  B.   OGILBY 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  radio  adress  delivered  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  on  February  19,  1941,  by  Presi- 
dent R.  B.  Ogilby,  of  Trinity  College,  on 
the  subject  Education  and  National  De- 
fense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  piiinted  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Warfare  today  is  no  longer  an  affair  of 
massed  battalions  charging  gallantry  for- 
ward behind  waving  flags.  Only  rarely  does 
It  become  a  struggle  between  heroes.  Per- 
haps we  can  say  that  It  is  more  a  matter  of 
technicians,  chemists,  physicists,  chauffeurs, 
blacksmiths,  and  electiiclans.  who  sometimes 
perform  important  tasks  without  any  actual 
contact  with  the  struggle  itself.  This  is  the 
major  premise  for  any  discussion  of  educa- 
tion and  national  defense. 

We  are  hearing  constantly  from  overseas 
the  cry  that  the  need  today  is  in  terms  of 
material  and  not  of  men.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent, this  Is  a  slogan  for  those  who  are  try- 
ing to  keep  America  out  of  actual  participa- 
tion in  the  war.  It  really  Is  much  more 
than  that.  When  a  modern  stats,  especially 
a  democracy,  preperes  for  war.  tie  manufac- 
ture of  material  Is  the  major  problem.  Al- 
ways wasteful  of  life  and  mui.ltlons,  war 
today  demands  the  construction  of  Imple- 
ments on  a  scale  running  into  astronomical 
figures.  So  rapidly  has  science  progressed  in 
the  last  generation  that  military  machinery 
constructed  along  the  designs  of  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday  may  be  hopelessly  out  of  date 


tomorrow.  In  other  words,  we  have.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  of  material  consumed  or 
destroyed  in  actual  combat,  perhaps  a  greater 
amount  of  material  rendered  obsolete  by  rad- 
ical improvements  achieved  by  scientists.  At 
any  moment  some  new  discovery  may  have 
far-reaching  effects  in  providing  for  more 
terrible  devastation  or  more  effective  protec- 
tion. A,  single  discovery  In  a  laboratory  in 
Germany  or  in  a  university  in  America  might 
conceivably  tilt  the  balance  between  the 
military  supremacy  of  two  such  nations. 

If,  then,  consideration  of  our  major  premise 
brings  us  to  realize  the  Importance  played  by 
men  of  science  in  national  defense,  we  in 
America  are,  of  course,  potentially  In  a 
stronger  position  than  any  totalitarian  state. 
We  have  been  fostering  and  encouraging  re- 
search in  America  in  absolutely  free  terms. 
The  best  men  available  have  been  given  fa- 
cilities to  find  out  what  has  never  been  known 
before,  while  their  harassed  colleagues  In 
other  lands  have  been  ordered  to  discover, 
under  the  guise  of  science,  what  would  seem 
to  support  a  definite  ideology.  In  the  last 
analysis,  scientists  who  have  been  free  will 
achieve  more  than  scientists  who  have  had  to 
work  with  fetters  on  their  wrists.  Magna  est 
Veritas  et  prevaleblt — truth  is  mighty  and  It 
is  certain  to  prevail. 

Attention  paid,  therefore,  to  oiu-  major 
premise  about  the  nature  of  warfare  today 
makes  it  clear  that  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning  have  an  important  part  to  play  in 
equipping  our  country  to  defend  Itself.  Let 
me  mention  now  a  minor  premise.  The  strug- 
gle in  which  we  are  engaged  is  going  to  be  of 
long  duration.  In  stating  this  I  am  thinking 
not  of  the  actual  warfare  in  Europe  and  in 
the  Far  East  today,  but  of  the  alinement  of 
civilization  in  terms  of  two  opposing  ways  of 
life.  At  present  a  great  democratic  nation, 
with  a  far-flung  empire,  is  at  grips  with  a 
compact,  totalitarian  state  striving  to  expand 
north,  west,  and  south,  and  possibly  east. 
This  actual  warfare  is  but  a  symptom  of  the 
greater  struggle  in  which  we  are  Involved 
simply  because  a  centxiry  and  a  half  ago  we 
chose,  here  in  America,  a  way  of  life,  have 
maintained  it  since,  and  are  now  called  upon 
to  defend  it.  The  most  effective  form  of 
national  defense  will  be  the  demonstration 
throughout  the  years  that  In  a  free  land  more 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  conquest  of  con- 
trol of  our  physical  environment  and  in  the 
social  adjustment  of  mankind  in  a  free  de- 
mocracy than  under  Nazi  rule.  Considera- 
tion of  this  minor  premise,  then,  makes  it 
clear  also  that  we  must  maintam  our  educa- 
tional institutions,  from  the  primary  school 
up  to  the  university,  as  going  concerns  even 
In  time  of  actual  war.  The  struggle  may  con- 
tinue far  beyond  the  duration  of  the  lives  of 
our  children  In  kindergarten  today. 

There  seems  to  be  little  need,  therefore,  lor 
forming  our  college  men  in  column  of  fours 
and  deploying  them  In  squads  east  and  west 
on  the  college  campus.  Some  adventurous 
souls  in  our  student  bodies  are  already  taking 
to  the  air  and  will  be  prepared  to  do  their 
bit  In  national  defense  or  even  perhaps  as 
volunteers  overseas.  Others  may  become  rest- 
less about  the  daily  academic  tasks  and  re- 
sign to  put  on  a  uniform.  The  authorities 
who  are  working  out  the  problems  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act,  however,  have  seen  fit 
to  defer,  at  least  until  the  end  of  the  present 
academic  year,  all  college  students  who  have 
been  drafted.  This  is  not  only  wise  but 
natural.  It  is.  to  my  mind,  conceivable  that 
as  a  national  policy  we  should  go  further, 
either  to  defer  the  call  for  all  students  now 
in  college  who  are  doing  satisfactory  work  or, 
even  better,  to  make  some  provision  whereby 
college  men  could  perform  the  equivalent  of 
a  year  of  service  with  the  colors  by  training  in 
four  vacations  of  3  months  each.  National 
defense  demands  that  there  should  be  no  in- 
terruption in  scientific  research  in  college 
and  university.  It  also  demands  that  there 
must  be  available  for  the  long  pull  a  steady 


supply  of  men  trained  as  Investigators  In 
the  scientific  fields.  We  shall  need  more  and 
more  men  trained  In  physics  to  work  out 
problems.  The  nen-e  of  military  communi- 
cation today  is  two-way  radio.  To  take  a 
college  student  Interested  in  that  field  away 
from  his  classes  and  put  him  to  work  digging 
latrines  In  a  military  encampment  would  be 
an  error  of  Judgment  which  might  take  place 
under  totalitarian  rule  but  should  not  be 
expected  In  an  intelligent  democracy. 

Altogether  aside  from  technical  problems 
as  to  research  and  invention  In  the  field  of 
munitions,  college  men  can  be  of  definite 
service  to  national  defense  when  it  comes  to 
the  coordination  of  various  factors.  Many 
adjustments  will  have  to  be  made  between 
the  civilian  population  and  the  military  or- 
ganization, tasks  which  a  well-trained  college 
graduate  should  do  well.  Again,  In  the  field 
of  manufacture,  problems  are  certain  to  arise 
soon  about  the  relationship  l>etween  various 
units.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  War  De- 
partment approves  plans  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  engine  of  war,  or  of  a  radical  modi- 
fication of  what  has  been  long  in  use.  That 
will  mean  that  plans  must  be  drawn  for  the 
construction  of  factory  A,  which  Is  designed 
to  turn  out  the  machines  to  be  sent  to  factory 
B,  which  Is  to  make  the  tools  demanded  by 
factory  C,  to  rhlch  has  l)een  assigned  the 
contract  for  the  new  weapon.  The  weakness 
of  a  totalitarian  state  Is  that  such  organiza- 
tion Is  possible  only  by  fiat  from  above.  In  a 
democracy,  leadership  emerges  from  beneath 
and  receives  its  training  In  educational  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning.  An  important  by- 
product of  a  college  education  is  capacity  to 
organize  and  to  direct  men  and  institutions 
to  work  together. 

Let  me  now  state  problems  of  national  de- 
fense in  an  entirely  different  sphere.  It  Is 
obvious  to  us.  even  at  long  range,  that  mod- 
ern warfare  often  Involves  huge  segments  of 
the  population  of  a  country  at  war — men. 
women,  and  children,  who  are  powerless  and 
practically  defenseless  against  wholesale 
slaughter  Under  such  circumstances  we 
must  never  forget  the  Importance  of  main- 
taining the  morale  of  our  people.  The  phrase, 
"a  war  of  nerves,"  is  suggestive  In  that  It 
Involves  something  of  the  nature  of  a  threat. 
In  time  of  stress  our  educational  Institutions 
would  have  a  stabilizing  influence  among  our 
people,  letting  them  understand  the  Ideals  for 
which  they  are  .struggling,  fortifying  them  for 
the  endurance  of  hardship,  and  holding  out 
to  them  a  vision  of  hope. 

No  matter  hew  apprehensive  we  are  about 
the  immediate  issue  of  the  struggle  now 
under  way.  we  all  occasionally  ponder  about 
what  is  going  to  happen  when,  as,  and  if  the 
guns  cease  firing.  When  that  happy  day 
dawns  there  will  be  plenty  of  work  for  col- 
lege men.  First,  the  establishment  of  pos- 
sible foundations  for  peace  will  make  a  heavy 
demand  upon  authorities  In  political  science 
and  government.  The  demobilization  of  a 
nation  can  be  .successful  only  along  the  lines 
of  sound  economics  and  cooperative  sociology. 
Most  Important  of  all  will  be  the  readjust- 
ment of  our  democratic  institutions.  In  the 
days  of  the  Roman  Republic,  the  senate  oc- 
casionally concentrated  Its  powers  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  group  of  men,  or  of  one 
man.  using  the  formula — ne  quid  rel  publicae 
detrlmentl  captret — In  order  that  the  state 
receive  no  harm.  If  we  are  to  pass /suc- 
cessfully through  the  ordeal  of  a  t(tanie 
struggle  which  may  force  us,  temporarily  at 
least,  to  suspend  the  normal  working  o( 
democratic  processes  nf  government,  the  fire 
must  never  be  allowed  to  die  out  before  the 
shrine  of  liberty.  We  must  rely  upon  our 
educational  Institutions  to  keep  alive  the 
ideals  of  a  free  government  In  time  of  war 
so  that  in  time  of  peace  the  state  may  once 
more  function  along  the  lines  laid  down  by 
our  fathers.  At  the  present  time  there  Is 
definite  apprehension,  with  some  men's 
hearts  falling   them  for  fear,  while  others 
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ar«  beginning  to  fear  that  they  may  be  afraid. 
All  this  means  a  heavy  responsibility  upon 
our  educational  institutions  to  give  wise 
counsel,  to  keep  aflame  the  torch  of  learning, 
and  to  enable  us  aU  to  look  forward  to  the 
future  with  clear  eyes. 


The  Lease-Lend  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  icomANA 
m  THX  SENATE  OP  TBS  UNITED  STATES 


Saturday,  February  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13),  1941 


STATEMENT  OF  CATHRINE  CX7RTI8 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RscoRD  a  statement  by  Cathrlne 
Curtis,  chairman  of  the  Women's  Na- 
tional Committee  to  Keep  the  United 
States  Out  of  War,  giving  her  views  about 
House  bill  1776.  The  statement  was 
made  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  during  the  recent  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  Cathrlne  Curtis,  chairman  of  the 
Women's  National  Committee  to  Keep  United 
States  Out  of  War,  with  offices  In  New  York 
•iMl  Washington. 

I  am  here  to  speak  for  those  innumerable 
thousands  of  women  who  do  not  want  this 
country  to  become  Involved  again  In  a  Eu- 
ropean trade  war.  I  shall  also  pay  tribute 
to  those  brave  men  and  women  who  suf- 
fered untold  hardships  and  deprivations  to 
found  a  new  and  free  country— who  gave 
thetr  lives  and  their  all  In  the  wars  of  1T76 
and  1812 — wars  fought  to  free  this  country 
ttom  the  tyranny,  intolerance,  oppression, 
and  debt  burden  of  the  Old  World. 

I  have  appeared  before  varlovis  committees 
on  Capitol  Hill,  but  never  before  have  I  come 
before  you  to  discxiss  an  issue  that  in  any 
way  compares  with  the  importance  of  this 
one. 

For  many  years  my  work  and  my  activities 
have  been  in  connection  with  the  defense 
and  preservation  of  our  American  traditions 
and  of  our  representative  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  of  our  free-enterprise  system, 
in  which  our  women  have  such  a  tremen- 
dous stake. 

Never  before  has  any  issue  stirred  me  as 
has  this  outrageous,  un-American,  deceitful 
bill.  H.  R.  1776.  This  is  probably  because 
In  my  veins  courses  the  blood  of  men  and 
women  who  gave  their  lives  in  founding  this 
Republic  and  in  fighting  for  Its  independ- 
ence and  liberty. 

My  great-great-f^andfather,  Capt.  Ellphalet 
Curtis,  organized  the  first  group  of  men  to 
gotrom  Connecticut  to  Massachusetts  to  fight 
In  the  War  of  the  Revolution  in  1776. 

Others  did  equally  noble  service  for  that 
cause — and  all  of  them  came  from  England 
to  this  country  seeking  liberty  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

Our  forefathers  and  foremothers  were  bom 
Into  these  reoccurrlng  European  trade  wars. 
They  knew  from  birth  the  suffering,  heart- 
aches, and  oppression  it  caused;  the  de- 
struction of  life  and  property  that  were  its 
ffi>nt«P'i^t   byproducts:   that   It  served   as   a 


definite  blockade  to  individual  expression 
and  its  ultimate  result  was  regimentation  and 
annihilation. 

They  fled  the  Old  World  order  with  Its 
militarized  regimentation  and  government 
oppression,  preferring  to  brave  the  dangers  of 
the  unltnown  sea  and  New  World.  In  their 
attempt  to  enjoy  opportunity  and  individual 
freedom. 

History  reveals  the  colonial  womein  played 

an  active  part  in  building  the  homes  and 

,  clearing  the  ground  for  agricultural  activities. 

'  Once  that  vros  done  they  settled  down  to 

establishing  a  x>ew  economic  order. 

Meantime  the  costs  of  wars  being  waged 
by  nations  in  Europe  were  mounting.  Eng- 
land, with  her  control  of  the  seas,  was  able 
to  draw  heavily  upon  her  overseas  possessions. 
The  colonists,  through  Increased  taxes,  soar- 
ing costs  of  manufactured  products,  and 
mounting  demands  for  lumber  for  naval  con- 
struction were  compelled  to  pay  more  and 
more  of  these  costs,  until  flnaly  they  refuted 
to  contribute  anything  to  Europe's  military 
machine  and  its  war  economy  and  declared 
themselves  a  free  and  Independent  nation. 
We  won  the  revolution  and  history  is  re- 
plete with  stories  of  the  part  our  women 
played  in  it.  But  the  revolution  did  not  end 
Europe's  attempts  to  dictate  and  control  our 
trade  and  economy.  European  nations  real- 
ized If  the  Republic  was  successful  it  would 
prove  a  major  threat  to  their  class  system  and 
economic  order  When  England  tried  to  re- 
cover control  of  the  Colonies,  through  trade 
control  in  the  War  of  1812.  our  women  again 
stepped  Into  the  breach.  Following  the  revo- 
lution, England  continued  to  control  all  pat- 
ents relating  to  the  spinning  and  weaving  of 
cloth.  She  passed  laws  forbidding  the  ex- 
port of  spinning  and  weaving  machinery,  of 
the  tools  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such 
machinery  and  even  the  emigration  of  me- 
chanics trained  in  the  construction  of  such 
machinery. 

By  keeping  this  much -needed  equipment 
from  the  New  World,  England  •  hoped  we 
would  be  forced  to  bow  to  her  rule  by  trade, 
even  If  we  had  cast  off  her  r\ile  by  law. 

Our  women  helped  play  an  important  part 
In  defeating  that  attempt  through  their  ac- 
tivities In  the  home  industries  which  they 
had  helped  establish  here. 

Indeed  our  women  have  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  founding,  protecting,  and  pre- 
serving our  Republic.  Therefore,  is  it  any 
wonder  you  find  us  now  opposed  to  this  bill? 
You  must  now  appreciate  why  our  women 
are  dismayed  that  In  this  great  crisis  in  de- 
fense of  their  homes  and  liberties  they  find 
themselves  apparently  deserted  by  some  of 
those  who  fought  eo  valiantly  for  women's 
protection  in  that  last  great  crisis,  the  at- 
tempt to  pack  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  because  we  do  know  and  do  appreciate 
these  facts  that  we  cannot  see  any  difference 
between  the  conditions  in  Etirope  In  the  days 
when  our  forefathers  left  there  and  today. 

What  is  going  on  in  Europe?  Who  among 
us  really  knows?  Let's  look  at  Europe  In 
the  light  of  events  that  have  happened  there 
during  the  :ast  8  years. 

First,  of  course,  came  the  rise  to  power 
of  Adolf  Hitler  in  January  of  1933. 

His  rise  to  power  was  shortly  followed  by 
the  fire  In  the  Reichstag  building — out  of  the 
fiames  of  which  rose  the  dread  hobgoblin  of 
threatened  Soviet  invasion  and  Communist 
control  of  the  German  people.  A  threat  of 
Invasion,  curiously  enough. 

Of  what  use  did  the  Nazi  party  make 
of  that  propaganda-manufactured  invasion 
threat? 

They  used  it  to  force  through  the  Reichstag 
a  law  that  in  general  principles  parallels 
this  one  now  before  you.  I  say  in  general 
principles,  because  the  real  basis  of  that  law, 
as  of  this,  was  to  nullify  that  country's  con- 
stitution, make  that  country's  legislative 
body  impotent,  and  place  In  one  man's  hands 


the  power  of  enacting  law  by  executive 
edict— all  done  In  the  name  of  preparing  that 
country  to  defend  Itself  against  a  hypotheti- 
cal Invader — Bloody  Joe  Stalin. 

So  Hitler  got  his  power — but  with  limita- 
tions. Oh,  yes;  that  dictator-creating  law 
had  specific  limitations.  Let  me  read  them 
to  you.  I  quote  from  article  5  of  the  German 
Enabling  Act  of  March  23,  1935,  which  be- 
came the  legal  base  for  all  future  political 
acts  of  the  NaUonal  Socialists: 

"This  law  becomes  effective  on  the  day  of 
Its  publication.  It  becomes  Invalid  on  April 
1,  1937;  It  further  becomes  invalid  if  the 
present  national  cabinet  Is  replaced  by  an- 
other." 

We  all  know  that  national  cabinet  has  not 
been  replaced  by  another,  because  that  law 
gave  Into  Its  hands  the  power  to  suppress 
all  opposition. 

And  what  of  the  clause  Invalidating  it  on 
April  1,  1937?  It  must  be  that  Hitler,  by 
executive  decree,  has  halted  the  calendar  in 
Germany,  and  that  date  has  not  yet  officially 
arrived. 

Of  what  use  are  limitations  when.  In  the 
same  law,  you  give  the  Individual  the  power 
to  wipe  out  those  limitations? 

What  has  this  General  Enabling  Act  ac- 
complished? It  has  helped  change  the  map 
of  Continental  Europe,  slaughtered  millions 
of  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  Norway, 
Finland,  the  Low  Co'untrles,  Prance,  Austria, 
and  other  countries  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, as  well  as  to  cause  the  rise  of  the 
ghettos  throughout  Europe.  " 

And  what  of  the  threatening  Invader — 
Bloody  Joe,  Invader?  Why  he's  being  served 
breakfast  in  bed  in  Germany's  star  guest 
chamber,  as  he  is  in  our  own,  for  that  mat- 
ter. He  now  is  enjoying  "favored  nation" 
status  with  Germany.  He  is  also  enjoying 
"favored  nation"  status  with  us.  And  Eng- 
land is  carrying  on  some  kind  of  courtship 
with  him  for  some  kind  of  a  wedding. 

But  before  that  law  helped  turn  Europe 
Into  a  slaughterhouse,  what  else  did  it  help 
bring  about  there? 

It  made  Germany  the  arsenal  for  national 
socialism,  nazl-lsm,  and  fascism. 

Within  3  years  it  gave  France  Leon  Blum 
and  his  new  deal. 

Within  a  few  months  after  taking  office  he 
had  laws  passed  similar  to  our  Wagner  Act; 
Wages  and  Hours  Act,  A.  A.  A.,  and  W.  P.  A. 
He  also  promoted  centralized  planned  econ- 
omy, assumed  that  prosperity  could  be 
achieved  by  heavy  governmental  spending, 
Introduced  controlled  prices,  gave  France  an 
unbalanced  budget,  and  kept  it  unbalanced, 
revalued  the  currency,  harassed  and  restricted 
private  Industry,  and  destroyed  its  morale  by 
making  it  a  public  whipping  boy  to  conceal 
the  failures  of  his  own  administration — all 
resulting  In  lowered  production,,  less  Jobs,  and 
a  lowered  standard  of  living  for  his  country. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Blum  gave  France  the 
New  Deal  prosperity  formula  of  less  work, 
more  pay,  less  production,  more  debt,  and 
less  liberty. 

Although  France  always  had  been  basically 
nationalistic,  he  adopted  internationalism — 
continual  meddling  In  other  nations'  affair^^ 
as  the  principal  plank  of  his  foreign  policy. 

He  courted  Soviet  Russia,  gave  aid  to  the 
Spanish  Communists  and  to  the  Communists 
and  left-wing  elements  in  his  own  country, 
the  right  to  operate  openly  under  goveriunent 
protection.  In  addition,  he  gave  them  go^ 
eriunent  Jobs  and  furthered  the  communistic 
doctrines  of  worker  control  of  industry,  riot- 
ous government  spending,  and  unbalanced 
budgets. 
And  what  did  all  this  lead  to  in  France? 
It  reduced  France — in  the  eyes  of  other 
world  powers — to  the  status  of  almost  a  sec- 
ond-rate nation — with  the  resvilt  that  her 
former  ally,  Britain,  began  trade  negotiations 
with  her  former  enemy,  Germany. 

Then,  gentlemen.  6  years  after  Germany 
had   adopted  her   dictator-creating   law.   we 
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find  representatives  of  British  and  German 
Industrial  cartels  sitting  at  a  conference  table 
at  Diisseldcrf  planning  a  trade  pact  where- 
by, through  government  subsidies  from  each 
nation,  Britain  and  Germany  would  enter  a 
trade  combine  to  crush  opposition  from  all 
other  countries — Including  our  own. 

I  want  to  quote  to  you  from  the  London 
Economist  of  March  25,  1939: 

"It  is  a  very  great  pity  that  the  bursting 
of  the  International  crisis  has  affected  the 
fate  of  the  agreement  concluded  at  Diissel- 
dcrf last  week  by  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  British  Industries  and  its  German 
counterpart,  the  Reichsgruppe  Industries. 
For  compelling  reasons  of  a  general  natvire 
the  government  has  been  prompt  to  declare 
that  the  agreement  must  be  regarded  as  still- 
born. Mr.  Stanley  on  Wednesday  and  the 
Prime  Minister  on  Thursday  shared  the  re- 
gret that  political  considerations  have  killed 
the  agreement." 

The  Economist  goes  on  to  state  that  this 
agreement  did  not  condemn  the  German 
methods  of  doing  business — rather  It  agreed 
to  discard  the  British  business  methods  and 
replace  them  with  those  devised  by  the  Nazi 
regime.  It  states  that  Insofar  as  obtaining 
from  Germany  any  agreement  for  that  coun- 
try to  abandon  its  subsidization  of  exports. 
It  created  a  project  for  Joint  Anglo-German 
sut>6idles,  and  to  prove  that,  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  the  DUsseldorf  agree- 
ment: 

"The  two  organizations  realize  that  in  cer- 
tain cases  the  advantages  of  agreements  be- 
tween the  industries  of  countries  or  of  a 
group  of  countries  may  be  nullified  by  com- 
petition from  the  Industries  in  some  other 
country  that  refuses  to  become  a  party  to 
the  agreement.  In  such  circumstances  it 
may  be  necessary  for  the  organizations  to  ob- 
tain the  help  of  their  governments,  and  the 
two  organizations  agree  to  collaborate  In  seek- 
ing that  help." 

Can  anyone  conceive  our  Government 
agreeing  to  enter  into  such  an  agreement 
with  Germany?  Would  any  member  of  this 
committee  sponsor  legislation  for  such  a 
proposal?  What,  then,  does  this  paragrapn 
really  mean,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned? 

It  means  that  the  Federation  of  British 
Industries  agreed  to  seek  British  Govern- 
ment subsidies  to  help  German  trade 
against  the  trade  of  these  United  States. 

And  now  we  are  being  asked  to  subsidize 
British  trade  against  that  of  Germany  and 
our  own. 

What  was  the  International  crisis  that 
burst  upon  the  horizon  of  Europe  in  March 
of  1939  and  caused  the  suspension  of  the 
Duesseldorf  negotiations  to  subsidize  German 
trade  with  British  money? 

I  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  New  York 
Times  for  the  mid-March  period  and  believe 

1  find  the  answer.  I  quote  you  a  series  of 
wireless  dispatches  from  Paris  to  New  York: 

New  York  Times,  March  18,  1939,  P.  J. 
Philip  wireless  to  Times: 

"Paris,  March  17.— With  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  turning  France  into  a  vast  workshop 
for  national  defense.  Premier  Edouard  Dala- 
dler,  in  agreement  with  his  cabinet,  today 
asked  Parliament  to  approve  within  the  next 

2  days  a  five-line  bill  giving  the  Goveriunent 
full  power  to  rule  by  decree  in  all  matters 
affecting  national  defense.     •     •     • 

"The  new  full -powers  bill  •  •  •  is 
very  wide  In  Its  terms  and  may  lead  to  a 
kind  of  Industrial  and  economic  mobiliza- 
tion which  will,  in  effect,  suppress  the  40- 
hour  law  and  turn  over  to  military  produc- 
tion many  factories  that  are  at  least  partly 
engaged  In  civil  work. 

"Appearing  before  the  commission  the 
Premier  confirmed  that  he  intended  to  use 
the  powers  granted  to  him  to  speed  up 
armaments  production  and  declared  that  he 
regretted  not  having  proceeded  more  rap- 
idly In  changing  the  40-hour  work  rule." 


New  York  Times.  March  18,  1939: 

"Paris,  March  18— Dictatorial  powers  for 
the  remainder  of  this  year  were  conferred 
upon  Premier  Edouard  Daladler  today  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  vote  of  321  to  264. 

"Tomorrow  it  will  be  the  turn  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  vote  them,  and,  if  It  does  as  Is  ex- 
pected, parliamentary  rule  will  be  in  effect 
suspended  In  France  until  M.  Daladler  sees 
fit  to  permit  its  resumption." 

New  York  "nmes.  March  20,  1939 : 

"Paris,  March  19— Putting  his  dictatorial 
powers  for  national  defense  into  Immediate 
operation.  Premier  Edouard  Daladler  has  de- 
creed absolute  silence  on  himself  and  his  Min- 
isters with  respect  to  all  decisions  taken." 

And  the  French  Senate  ratified  Daladifer's 
request  for  these  special  powers  by  the  mas- 
sive vote  of  286  to  17. 

And  so  Prance  received  her  dictator-creat- 
ing law  under  the  guise  of  turning  that 
country  "Into  a  vast  workshop  for  national 
defense."  But  what  did  It  really  mean?  I 
quote  rgaln  Irom  the  New  York  Times,  from 
an  editorial  of  March  21,  1939,  which  stated: 

"DALAOIER    TAKES    CHARGE 

"By  a  vote  of  less  than  3  to  2  in  the  Cham- 
Ijer  of  Deputies  but  by  more  than  20  to  1  in 
the  senate,  Premier  Edouard  Daladler  has 
gained  the  power  to  rule  France  by  decree. 
Parliament  steps  aside.  In  constitutional 
theory  President  Lebrun  might  nullify  a  de- 
cree by  refusing  to  promulgate  it.  In  prac- 
tice he  cannot,  since  he  is  himself  a  creation 
of  the  two  chambers.  So  Daladler  rules 
alone,  over  the  ineffective  opposition  of  the 
parties  of  the  left. 

"France  is,  In  effect,  at  war." 

Now  let's  see  where  that  dictator  law  led 
France. 

Hitler  moved  into  Poland — Britain  forgot 
her  plans  made  at  Duesseldorf — declared  war 
on  Germany — called  upon  her  ally,  France,  to 
stand  by  her. 

And  Prance  found  herself  under  the  control 
of  a  one-man  government — with  complete 
power  to  put  her  into  war  without  consulting 
the  people's  representatives — regardless  of 
the  fact  that  she  was  totally  unprepared — 
partly  because  of  political  mismanagement 
and  partly  because  much  of  her  defense 
equipment  had  been  sent  to  Communist 
Spain. 

I  should  like  to  quote  again  from  dis- 
patches In  the  New  York  Times — September 
3.  1939: 

"Paris,  September  2. — Premier  Edouard 
Daladler  today  received  implied  authority 
from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  declare  war 
on  Germany      •     •     • 

"The  power  to  declare  war  was  vested  in  a 
war  budget  bill  of  69,000,000,000  francs,  which 
the  sober  deputies,  many,  wearing  army  uni- 
forms, adopted  unanimously  by  a  show  of 
hands  after  hearing  M.  Daladler  say  the 
Government  was  still  willing  to  negotiate  If 
Germany  would  cease  hostilities  In  Po- 
land.    •   •  • 

"Tlie  Premier  told  the  finance  committee 
after  the  chamber  session  that  he  planned  to 
call  the  chamber  to  approve  an  actual  declara- 
tion of  war  if  that  became  necessary,  but  he 
may  simply  ask  for  approval  after,  rather  than 
before,  the  action  is  taken." 

New  York  Times.  September  4,  1939,  P.  J. 
Philip  wireless  to  Times: 

"Paris,  Monday.  Sept.  4. — Since  5  o'clock 
yesterday  afternoon  a  state  of  war  has  exist- 
ed between  France  and  Germany.  'Existed' 
Is  the  only  word  that  describes  what 
has  happened,  for  war  has  not  been 
declared.     •     •     • 

"It  was  not  until  8:30  o'clock  last  night 
that  Premier  Edouard  Daladler,  In  the  name 
of  the  French  Government,  announced 
officially*^ by  radio  that  a  state  of  war 
existed.     •     •     • 

"As  war  had  not  been  officially  declared 
in  the  manner  of  former  years  there  was  no 
meeting  <a  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 


since  necessary  credits  had  been  voted  Sat- 
urday, it  was  considered  there  was  no  need 
for  such  a  meeting." 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  can  consider 
these  facts  relative  to  European  events  as 
I  have  detailed  them  to  you  without  realiz- 
ing how  rapidly  we  are  being  pushed  along 
the  selfsame  road  to  war  under  this  bill 
before  you. 

The  technique  in  Europe  was  first  to  whip 
the  public  into  hysteria  through  propaganda- 
manufactured  threats  of  Invasion.  Next, 
came  the  cry  for  centralized  power  for  na- 
tional defense.  Then,  came  the  demand  for 
dictator  powers — and  finaUy — war — ^wlth  all 
Its  terrible  destruction. 

To  date — in  this  country — we  have  had 
the  propaganda-manufactured  threats  of  in- 
vasion— the  hue  and  cry  for  centralized 
powers  to  give  us  national  defense.  Now  we 
have  the  demand  for  the  dictator-creating 
legislation.     How  can  we  avoid  war? 

We  are  told  by  the  proponents  of  this  1776 
that  the  only  real  problem  facing  this  coun- 
try today  is  one  of  aiding  England — because 
she  is  our  first  line  of  defense  and  fighting 
our  battle.  They  maintain  that  the  speedy 
adoption  of  this  measure  Is  necessary  In  order 
that  we  buy  time  to  adequately  arm  and 
protect  ourselves,  and  In  the  same  breath 
they  demand  that  we  give  one  man  the  power 
to  strip  us  of  the  few,  pitiable  defensive 
weapons  we  now  have — both  on  hand  and  on 
order. 

If  their  position  Is  correct,  then  they  are 
In  effect  saying  that  this  Is  our  war  but  we 
will  not  fight  It.  Rather,  In  shameful  cow- 
ardice, we  will  buy  our  protection  with  the 
blood  of  thousands  of  sons  of  another  nation. 

If  their  position  is  correct,  then  what  has 
happened  to  the  blood  and  iron  of  our  men 
and  women  who  founded  this  great  Republic? 
That  blood  and  iron  that  carried  us  through 
Bunker  Hill  and  Valley  Forge  to  Ycrktown? 
That  blood  and  Iron  that  carried  us  on 
through  the  burning  by  England  of  this  very 
Capitol  In  1812 — that  «aw  us  through  the 
dread  days  of  the  Wilderness  and  Gettysburg 
to  Appomattox? 

Has  that  same  blood  and  Iron — by  some 
strange,  alien  sleight  of  hand — been  turned 
to  vinegar  and  sawdust?  Are  we  women  to 
believe  that  our  men  now  are  willing  to  cower 
and  hide  behind  the  shell-torn  bodies  of  the 
men  and  women  of  other  nations?  If  this  Is 
true,  then  who  Is  responsible  for  destroying 
our  great  heritage  of  courage  and  fortitude? 

This  may  be  true,  for  I  think  we  are  all 
conscious  of  the  well-advanced  program  to 
devalue  the  United  States  of  America  in  the 
eyes  of  its  own  citizens. 

But  we  women  refuse  to  believe  this  of  our 
menfolk.  We  contend  the  real  problem  fac- 
ing this  Nation  today  is  not  one  of  either 
aiding  England  or  buying  time  lor  our  own 
defense  against  some  propaganda-built  In- 
vader. 

We  believe  this  an  outrageously  false  state-, 
ment. 

We  are  convinced  the  only  real  problem 
facing  our  people  as  a  result  of  the  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation  Is,  Shall  we — through 
adoption  of  H  R.  1776,  In  any  form — scrap  the 
liberty,  freedom,  and  Inherent  rights  of  man 
established  for  us  by  our  forefathers  and 
foremothers  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1776? 

We  must  decide  whether,  by  adoption  of  the 
principles  Incorporated  In  this  proposed  leg- 
islation, we  will  return  to  the  servitude  of 
colonial  status,  or  through  complete  rejec- 
tion of  these  false  principles  retain  otir  statiu 
as  a  free  and  independent  nation. 

Our  women  challenge  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  to  take  it  to  the  people 
stripped  of  hysterical  disguises — with  its  real, 
though  concealed,  grand  larceny  of  our  lit>er- 
tles  revealed  to  public  gaze — and  we  know,  as 
well  as  they,  what  the  answer  will  be. 

Complete  repudiation. 

They  dare  not  risk  that.  They  dare  not 
drop  their  glib  phrases  such  as  "fighting  for 
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democracy."  "enthroning  liberty  everywhere." 
They  dare  not  tell  our  j)eople  the  truth — tell 
them  they  are  seeking  to  trick  us  into  dis- 
carding our  own  system  of  Industrial  capital- 
ism to  become  a  colonial  supporter  of  the 
military  capitalism  of  Btirope. 

But  the  proponents  of  this  bill  claim  It 
will  keep  war  from  our  shores  and  will  pre- 
vent the  need  of  our  youth  ever  again  being 
sent  to  fight  on  foreign  soil. 

In  view  of  the  statement  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Jackson  In  his  destroyer  opinion,  that 
In  order  to  Interpret  the  Intent  of  Congress 
in  adopting  any  law,  the  Interpreter  mtist 
first  determine  what  Congress  did  and  did 
not  say,  did  and  refused  to  do  in  consider- 
ing the  legislation  that  created  the  law. 

Congress  already  has,  by  its  vote  in  the 
House  last  week,  given  the  President  power 
imder  this  bill  to: 

(1)  Invite  foreign  wars  to  our  shores. 

(3)  Use  our  wealth,  productive  machinery, 
and  manpower  to  "enthroning  liberty"  In 
any  part  of  the  world  be  may  select. 

(3)  Pledge  during  the  coming  months  any 
^.juottount  of  our  wealth  he  so  pleases,  to  be 

"loaned"  or  "given  away"  starting  July  1. 

(4)  Send  another  American  exp>edltionary 
fbrce  to  any  part  of  the  world  he  desires. 

These  things  now  are  possible  under  this 
bill  because  Congress  has  rejected  all  pro- 
posals to: 

(1)  Bar  belligerent  vessels  from  our  har- 
bors for  repairs. 

(2)  Refused  to  designate  the  countries  to 
whom  he  shall  "lend"  or  "lease"  our  wealth. 

(3)  Place  any  limitation  or  "ceiling"  on 
the  ultimate  amount  of  our  wealth  be  may 
pledge  after  June  30;  and 

(4)  Rejected  all  proposals  to  bar  sending 
our  troops  to  foreign  shores. 

Again,  they  claim.  Britain  needs  the  facil- 
ities of  our  shipyards  and  airplane  plants  if 
she  is  to  stand  the  onslaught  of  the  foe. 

If  she  is  so  short  of  tonnage  that  her  very 
life  Is  threatened  throtigh  lack  of  sufficient 
bottoms  In  which  to  carry  the  products  of 
our  industrial  capitalism  to  her  shores,  how 
ts  It  that,  according  to  official  figures  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  she 
Increased  her  export  trade  to  Central  and 
South  America  during  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember. October,  and  November  of  last  year 
by  10  percent  over  previous  months?  Where 
did  she  get  the  shipping  tonnage  to  carry 
that  increased  export  trade? 

Proponents  also  claim  she  needs  the  facili- 
ties of  our  airplane-producing  machinery  In 
order  to  build  the  planes  needed  to  fend  off 
air  attacks  of  the  wculd-be  invader. 

Yet,  according  to  syndicated  news  stories 
that  appeared  in  the  Nation's  press  on  the 
19th  of  last  month  under  the  signature  of 
B.  V.  Durllng.  this  would  not  seem  to  be 
quite  correct.    Mr.  Durllng  wrote: 

"British  aircraft  firms  are  supposedly 
harassed  by  the  demand  for  fighting  planes. 
United  States  firms  are  answering  hysterical 
demands  from  Britain  for  war  planes  Yet 
aircraft  manufacturers  in  England  are  mak- 
ing commercial  planes  for  export  and  offer- 
ing them  for  sale  in  South  America." 

We  are  convinced  this  Is  not  a  war  to  en- 
throne liberty  everywhere  In  the  world.  It  Is 
Just  another  of  Europe's  reoccurring  trade 
wars,  through  which  Britain  Is  endeavoring 
to  enthrone  her  trade  control  everywhere. 
and  we  are  being  asked  to  scrap  oxir  Indus- 
trial capitalistic  system  In  order  to  enable 
her  to  do  so. 

Proponents  at  this  measure  Insist  its  speedy 
passage  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the 
President  to  give  the  aid  Britain  needs  to 
maintain  what  they  claim  to  be  our  first  line 
of  defense.  Again  and  again  they  have  been 
asked  to  state  just  what  aid  this  bill  will  pro- 
Tide  Britain  that  cannot  already  be  given 
under  existing  law.  Again  and  again  they 
have  dodged  answering  that  question — Inva- 
riably by  endeavoring  to  raise  before  our  hor- 


rified  eyes   the   threat  of   this  propaganda- 
manufactured  invader. 

Why  do  they  persist  In  ignoring  that  qwes- 
tion?  Is  It  because  this  bill  provides  only 
three  types  of  aid  not  already  allowed  ui^er 
existing  law?    Namely: 

1.  Shipping  the  products  of  our  industrial 
capitalistic  machinery  Into  the  war  zones  In 
our  ships. 

2.  Possible  convoying  of  those  ships  by  our 
naval  vessels. 

3.  Indirect  repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act  and 
extending  credits  to  those  nations  that  still 
refuse  to  repay  the  loans  made  them  in  their 
last  European  trade  war. 

Send  the  materials  of  war  into  the  war 
zones  In  our  ships — convoy  them  with  our 
naval  vessels — and  a  ship  flying  our  flag  will 
be  sunk.  Then  we  are  In  this  war  and  under 
a  military  dictatorship. 

Why  do  they  fear  admitting  this  possibility? 
They  say  our  President  will  never  make  use 
of  such  powers.  If  he  does  not  Intend  to  use 
them,  why  Is  he  seeking  them?  In  an  at- 
tempt to  bluff  other  nations?  Suppose  his 
bluff  is  called,  what  then?  Does  anyone  here 
think  he  will  back  down?  Will  someone 
please  cite  one  Instance  In  the  past  where  our 
President  has  backed  down  when  his  bluff  has 
been  called?  Can  anyone  tell  of  any  emer- 
gency powers  given  him  which  he  has  will- 
ingly returned? 

Why  do  they  evade  the  issue  of  repealing 
the  Johnson  Act?  We  believe  the  answer  is 
because  they  know  a  vast  majority  of  ovir 
people  oppose  its  repeal,  and  they  dare  not 
take  that  issue  directly  and  clearly  to  the 
people. 

liiey  speak  of  mandates  given  by  the  people 
in  the  last  election.  Will  they  please  explain 
where  and  when  and  in  Just  what  language 
either  candidate  in  the  last  election  specifi- 
cally proposed  any  such  measures  as  are  In 
this  bill?  Both  candidates  continually  de- 
clared that  If  elected  they  would  continue  aid 
to  Britain  under  existing  law — namely,  cash 
and  carry — and  would  seek  no  measures  that 
would  tend  to  create  the  need  for  another 
American  expeditionary  force. 

The  people  have  been  given  no  opportimlty 
to  vote  on  the  Issues  Incorporated  in  this 
measure.  If  they  are  given  that  opportunity, 
they  will  answer  in  a  clear  and  ringing  "No!" 

Why  all  this  rush,  rush,  rush  to  force  this 
bill  through  without  time  for  ample  discus- 
sion of  the  real  Isiues  involved?  I  believe 
that  question  is  ai-swered  in  a  conversation 
I  recently  had  with  a  highly  Intelligent  indi- 
vidual Just  arrived  from  southern  California. 

He  and  hts  friends  knew  practically  nothing 
of  this  bill,  had  not  seen  a  copy  of  it,  and 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  Its 
wording  and  complete  implications.  He  told 
me  that  he,  and  those  in  his  area,  knew  only 
what  the  papers  and  radio  had  told  them. 
That  from  what  they  had  read  and  heard 
they  believed  this  measure  should  be  speedily 
passed  in  order  to  prevent  an  early  Invasion 
of  southern  California  by  Hitler. 

How  carefully  and  skillfully  has  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  facts  of  this  bill  been  kept 
from  the  public.  It  would  seem  an  amazingly 
well-organized  program  is  in  high  gear  to 
force  this  bill  through  before  the  American 
people  can  wake  up. 

Consider  a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
acting  as  an  ambassador,  coming  to  Capitol 
Hill  asking  for  schedules  and  urging  speed, 
speed,  speed.  And  this  done  Just  as  the  bill 
was  to  go  to  the  House  floor  for  discussion. 

Is  he  laboring  tinder  the  hallucination  that 
this  country  still  is  a  British  colony? 

And  now  these  hearings  before  this  com- 
mittee are  about  to  close.  They  have  been 
well  managed  and  caref\illy  staged — with  the 
closing  act  given  to  Indiana's  wandering — 
and  wondering — son  Just  returned  from  his 
clrcus-llke  tour  of  British  pubs  and  London 
slums.    His  return  Is  preceded   by   a  radio 


talk  by  Britain's  Prime  Minister  urging  us 
to  "Put  your  confidence  In  us." 

I  consider  these  words  an  Insult  to  the 
national  honor  of  this  country,  which,  for 
160  years,  has  put  Its  confidence  In  Itself  and 
not  In  any  foreign  nation. 

Have  we  become  so  soft,  so  weak,  so  dis- 
organized In  our  national  defenses;  is  the 
morale  of  our  people  so  low;  Is  our  fighting 
spirit  so  depleted  that  our  only  salvation  is 
to  place  our  confidence  in  some  foreign 
power? 

Has  this  country  sunk  so  low  that  It  now 
fails  to  produce  men  with  the  courage  and 
fortitude  of  George  Washington  and  John 
Paxil  Jones,  of  Perry  and  Farragut,  and  those 
other  great  heroes  who  made  us  free  and 
independent  of  all  foreign  powers? 

Mr.  Churchill  told  tos  his  country  does  not 
want  our  armies — only  "the  tools" — implying, 
of  course,  only  the  vrar  tools  of  our  industrial 
productive  machinery.  But  we  women  have 
long  memories — and  our  memories  of  1915, 
1916,  and  1917  are  not  pleasant  ones.  We  re- 
member, only  too  well,  that  during  those 
years  allied  chieftains  told  us  they  did  not 
want  our  men — only  the  tools  and  credit- 
even  as  they  are  saying  now. 

Are  these  statements  any  more  true  today 
than  22  or  23  years  ago?  We  fear  not,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  following  quotations 
from  the  London  Economist  of  November  16, 
1940: 

"We  must  hope  for  her  (the  United  States) 
eventual  participation  in  the  struggle  with 
all  the  strength  of  an  armed  continent." 

The  Economist  then  discusses  the  argu- 
ments favoring  nonparticipation  by  us  in  this 
struggle  and  proceeds  to  riddle  each  of  them 
with  the  following  statements: 

"What,  then,  should  we  in  England  hope 
for — a  larger  or  earlier  slice  of  a  smaller  cake, 
or  a  smaller  slice  of  a  much  larger  cake? 

"If  the  answer  is  to  be  given  from  the 
soriewhat  narrower  viewpoint  of  our  own 
material  needs.  It  must  be  that  we  should 
preler  America  to  be  a  nonbelligerent  In  1941, 
belligerent  In  1942.  We  must  hope  for  her 
eventual  participation  in  the  struggle  witb 
all  the  strength  of  an  armed  continent." 

Does  history  show  that  any  European  na- 
tion has  ever  considered  any  other  nation 
except  from  the  viewpoint  of  their  own  mate- 
rial and  selfish  needs? 

Do  you  think  that  these  published  state- 
ments— togethsr  with  the  news  that  our  Gov- 
ernment Is  pri  ating  four  and  one-half  million 
casualty  tags  for  our  Army — Intend  to  dispel 
our  fears  or  give  us  any  confidence  in  state- 
ments that  Europe  will  not  again  ask  for 
and  receive  another  A.  E.  P.? 

Recently  these  United  States  of  America 
have  been  given  a  new  name — the  "arsenal 
for  democracy."  I  protest  that  name  and  the 
far-reaching  Implications  it  carries. 

This  country  was  founded  as  a  republic, 
not  as  a  democracy,  with  provisions  for  the 
rights  of  minorities  to  be  protected,  and  on 
that  foundation  of  government  we  have  built 
our  structure  of  industrial  capitalism  which 
Is  totally  different  than  the  military  capital- 
Ism  of  the  Old  World. 

Military  capitalism  is  founded  upon  force 
and  destruction  and  can  be  maintained  only 
under  a  regimented,  militarized  government. 
It  is  therefore  masculine. 

Industrial  capitalism  Is  based  upon  Indi- 
vidual creatlveness  and  productivity  and 
prospers  only  under  Individualized  govern- 
ment.   It  is  therefore  feminine. 

The  soldier  is  the  foundation  of  the  Euro- 
pean economic  system. 

The  woman  is  the  foundation  of  our  eco- 
nomic system. 

The  soldier  is  the  European  symbol  of  col- 
lectivism. 

The  woman  is  the  symbol  of  our  individual- 
ism. 

The  soldier  is  honored  In  Europe. 
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The  woman  Is  revered  In  these  United 
States. 

If  we  are  to  be  made  an  "arsenal  for  democ- 
racy," we  will  be  forced  from  an  industrial 
economy  Into  a  military  economy — whose 
sole  purpose  is  to  manufacture  goods  and 
Implements  to  destroy  wealth  and  to  destroy 
life. 

If  we  adopt  this  military  economy,  then 
our  liabilities  wil?  far  surpass  our  assets,  and 
we  will  be  forced  into  a  dictatorship,  which, 
after  all,  is  nothing  but  a  receivership  for 
a  bankrupt  nation. 

And  as  I  close,  I  should  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  remarks  of  George  Wash- 
ington, Father  of  our  Country. 

In  referring  to  our  country's  flag,  tie  said: 

"We  take  the  stars  from  the  heavens,  and 
the  red  from  the  mother  country,  separating 
It  with  white  stripes — showing  we  have  sepa- 
rated from  her — and  white  shall  go  down  to 
posterity  as  representing  liberty." 

And  the  additional  words  of  this  famous 
man,  spoken  as  he  laid  down  his  pen  after 
signing  the  Constitution — I  quote : 

"Should  the  States  reject  this  excellent 
Constitution,  the  next  will  be  drawn  in 
blood." 

Members  of  this  committee.  Members  of 
the  Congress,  if  you  pass  this  1776  bill  in 
any  form,  it  is  my  flrm  and  honest  belief 
that  you  will  dye  red  with  the  blood  of  our 
boys  the  white  stripes  of  our  flag  of  liberty, 
and  the  repeal  of  this  bill  will  be  effected 
only  through  the  blood  of  civil  strife. 


The  Lease-Lend  Bill 
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OF 


HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Saturday,  February  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13),  1941 


LETTER  BY  HON.  JAMES  B.  MURRAY,  OF 
MONTANA 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  have  written  to  a  constituent  in 
Montana  in  relation  to  the  pending 
measure,~^H.  R.  1776,  the  so-called  lend- 
lease  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Febroart  17,  1941. 

Dear  Mrs.  Nuxson:  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  your  very  forceful  letter  urging  the  con- 
sideration of  Christian  principles  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  world's  troubles. 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  read  with  great  inter- 
est a  sermon  by  Dr.  Fosdick,  the  famous 
New  York  clergyman,  pointing  out  that  you 
can't  fight  evil  with  evil  without  embracing 
evil  yourself.  It  is  unfortimate  that  Christian 
principles  have  little  force  or  effect  in  world 
affairs  today.  The  present  world  revolution 
originating  in  Germany  is  based  wholly  on 
the  doctrine  of  force.  It  threatens  the 
wiping  out  of  religion  and  democracy.  Hitler 
proclaims  it  Is  a  movement  to  establish  a 
"new  world  order,"  and  he  Is  resorting  to 
every  Instrument  of  force  and  evil  to  accom- 
plish his  design.  If  he  is  successful  and  be- 
comes the  dictator  of  Europe,  through  the 
destruction  of  Britain  and  captvire  of   the 


British  Navy,  he  becomes  at  once  the  com- 
mander of  the  seas,  and  the  safety  and  secur- 
ity of  the  United  States  Is  at  once  imperiled. 

It  has  been  my  hope  that,  as  a  result  of 
aid  to  Britain,  the  World  War  may  be  brought 
to  a  stalemate,  with  neither  side  winning  a 
smashing  victory.  Then  the  democracies  of 
Europe,  and  the  united  influence  of  the 
world,  may  have  an  opportunity  to  work  out 
a  peace  which  could  be  based  on  Christianity 
and  justice:  a  peace  that  would  remove  the 
causes  of  these  recurring  wars  which,  of 
course,  are  conflicts  for  power  and  control  of 
trade  and  commerce.  "They  are  conflicts  of 
greed  and  avarice.  If  such  a  peace  could  be 
established  there  would  be  an  opportunity 
throughout  the  world  to  get  away  from  war. 

If,  however,  Hitler  should  succeed  in 
crushing  Britain  and  establishing  his  new 
world  order  in  Europe,  the  position  of  the 
United  States  would  be  very  dangerous.  We 
would  have  to  engage  in  a  tremendous  arma- 
ment program  In  order  to  be  able  to  defend 
ovirselves  from  possible  aggression.  We  would 
not  be  able  to  compete  with  him  In  inter- 
national trade  and  commerce.  Our  com- 
merce would  be  driven  from  the  seas,  and 
we  would  be  eompelled  to  live  within  our- 
selves. This  would  mean  a  lowering  of  our 
standards  of  living  and  an  enormous  burden 
on  the  backs  of  the  people  to  maintain  an 
enormous  navy  and  military  establishment. 
It  wo\ald  be  such  a  crushing  burden  that  it 
would  eventually  bankrupt  us. 

I  believe  in  everything  you  say  In  your 
letter,  but  the  only  hope  that  these  principles 
may  be  put  into  operation  would  be  in  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  Hitler.  Upon  such  a 
failure  of  Hitler,  the  world  could  organize  on 
a  program  of  disarmament  and  peace  based 
on  justice,  so  that  all  nations  would  get  a  fair 
deal.  I  have  no  bias  or  feelings  for  or  against 
any  of  the  nations  Involved.  I  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  this  terrible  world  conflagra- 
tion, which  threatens  us  so  seriously.  I  have 
five  boys,  all  registered  under  the  draft,  and 
you  can  well  understand  how  dreadful  my 
contemplation  of  the  future  is. 

I  conscientiously  feel  that  by  having  this 
country  give  some  aid  to  the  British,  who 
are  being  mercilessly  bombarded,  and  whose 
men,  women,  and  children  are  nightly  having 
their  lives  snuffed  out.  we  may  block  Hitler 
in  hie  diabolical  designs  to  set  himself  up  as 
the  military  dictator  of  the  world. 

I  appreciate  yo\ir  letter,  and  I  hope  that 
the  principles  you  enunciate  will  soon  begin 
to  take  hold  of  people  everywhere,  because  if 
they  don't  the  outlook  for  the  future  is 
gloomy. 

Thanking  you  for  writing  me,  and   with 
very  kind  regards.  I  beg  to  remain 
Yours  truly, 

James  E.  Mubbat. 


Subversiye  Radio  Operators 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NrW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   DNITED  STATES 


Saturday,  February  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
appearing  this  morning,  Saturday,  Feb- 


ruary 22,  In  the  Washington  Post,  en- 
titled "Navy  Fears  'Fifth  Column'  in 
Cargo  Fleet,"  with  the  subheading  "Sub- 
versive Radio  Operators  a  Special  Peril, 
Admiral  Says." 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter  and 
should  be  investigated.  Definite  action 
should  be  taken  to  eliminate  this  peril, 
which  might  develop  Into  serious  conse- 
quences in  case  of  an  emergency.  I  be- 
lieve the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  immediately  take  the  leadership  to 
clean  up  these  situations;  and,  should 
the  President  fail  to  do  so,  I  believe  Con- 
gress should  investigate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  February  22, 
1941] 

NAVY   FEARS  "FIFTH  COLUMN"  IN  CARGO  FLEET 

SUBVERSIVE  RADIO  OPERATORS   A   SPECIAL  PESn,, 
ADMIRAL  SATS 

(By  Cecil  B.  Dickson) 

The  Navy  Department  yesterday  called  on 
Congress  to  oust  any  Communist  or  pro- 
Nazi  radio  operators  from  the  American 
merchant  marine,  holding  that  victory  or 
defeat  for  this  country  may  rest  with  op- 
erators on  merchant  ships. 

Speaking  for  the  Navy  Department,  Rear 
Admiral  S.  C.  Hooper,  chief  communications 
oflBcer,  told  the  House  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee a  subversive  merchant  marine  radio 
operator  might  disclose  the  position  of  the 
United  States  Fleet  to  an  enemy  and  cause 
its  defeat. 

Admiral  Hooper  said  Congress  should  in- 
vestigate the  radio  operators,  after  Fred  M. 
Howe,  of  the  radio  officers'  union,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  said  "the  Government 
should  divest  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
150  agents  of  Soviet  Russia  who  are  now  em- 
ployed as  radio  officers  on  American  vessels." 

"The  radio  operator  is  in  a  better  position 
than  anyone  other  than  the  master  of  the 
ship  to  cause  trouble,"  Admiral  Hooper  said. 
"The  radio  operator  can  communicate  with 
the  enemy  and  nobody  knows  what  he  is 
sending  out.  An  operator  with  subversive 
Ideas  could  divulge  the  position  of  the  fleet. 

"It  might  even  be  a  matter  between  victory 
or  defeat.  The  operator  can  communicate 
with  the  enemy  and  tell  them  an3rthlng  he 
wants." 

Admiral  Hooper  said  Congress  should  In- 
vestigate the  method  of  employing  nierchant- 
shlp  radio  operators. 

"It  would  he  very  advisable  to  have  Con- 
gress look  Into  that  very,  very  thoroughly  and 
have  us  (the  Navy  Depsu-tment)  give  the 
military  part  of  it,"  said  the  admiral.  "The 
Navy  Department  would  expect  to  be  called 
as  a  witness." 

Admiral  Hooper  approved  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  bill  providing  that  ra- 
dio operators  trained  at  its  school  be  allowed 
to  get  jobs  at  sea  without  full  6  months' 
training.  He  predicted  a  shortage  of  opera- 
tors unless  this  method  was  adopted. 

Howe,  speaking  for  the  radio-officers'  union, 
suggested  that  the  Maritime  Commission  sit 
In  on  a  unlon-shipovmers  conference  to  work 
out  a  plan  to  permit  the  Commission's  radio- 
school  graduates  to  be  placed  on  merchant 
ships. 

"I  am  pleased  to  say  that  it  wUl  also  enable 
the  Government  to  divest  the  merchant  ma- 
rine of  the  150  agents  of  Soviet  Russia  who 
are  now  employed  as  radio  officers  on  Ameri- 
can vessels."  Howe  said. 

Bjorne  Hailing,  representing  the  maritime 
committee  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  declared  he  did  not 
know  whether  any  officers  of  the  C.  I.  O.'s 
maritime  union  are  members  of  the  Com- 
munlsty  Party  or  the  German-American 
Bund. 
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Congrtss  Shonld  Carry  Ont  the  Consti- 
tutional Mandate  by  Rettorinf  the 
Money-Issuini:  Powers  to  the  Govern- 
ment Where  It  Belongs,  Instead  of 
Farther  Permitting  It  to  Be  Farmed 
Out  To  Prirate  Banking  Interests,  and 
Thereby  Save  the  Taxpayers  $2,000,- 
000,000  a  Year 


EXTHVSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TXXAS 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  February  20,  1941 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Gib- 
bons Poteet,  of  Roxton,  Tex^  a  banker, 
often  refers  to  our  present  money  system 
as  a  "shell  game."  Mr.  Poteet  believes 
that  the  banks  have  plenty  of  business  to 
make  them  profitable  if  they  will  stay  in 
the  banking  business,  and  that  it  is 
wholly  unnecessary  and  wrong  for  the 
private  banks  to  be  allowed  to  issue 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  Nation. 

Recently,  in  the  Ladonia  News,  La- 
donia,  Tex.,  the  following  statement  by 
Mr.  Poteet  appeared: 

Tbe  CoiMtltution :  "The  Congress  shall  have 
the  power  to  coin  (ismie)  money  and  regulate 
the  value  thereof."  You  will  note  that  the 
word  "shall"  is  used,  not  "may."  Shall  is  a 
"must"  word.  Congress  must  regulate  the 
money. 

But,  believe  It  or  not.  Congress  has  never 
assumtd  that  constitutional  duty.  In  the 
very  first  Congress.  Alexander  Hamilton,  the 
Secretary  cl  the  Treasiiry.  with  the  assistance 
of  a  lot  of  venal  Congressmen,  set  up  a  great 
money-creating  machine  called  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  a  private  concern  with 
the  power  to  issue  currency  without  any  cost, 
after  the  manner  o<  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  were 
two  of  the  greatest  gifts  ever  made  on  earth. 
It  took  away  from  the  people  the  most  val- 
uable thing  they  had  on  earth  and  gave  it 
away  to  a  small  number  of  men,  and  now  not 
a  dollar  (except  the  small  change)  and  not 
a  pound  can  get  out  either  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  tbe  people  except  it  conaes  out  with 
an  interest-bearing  debt  upon  its  back  and 
a  string  tied  around  its  neck  so  that  it  may  be 
yanked  back  and  another  interest  debt 
stacked  on.  Jackson  killed  the  octopus  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  but  now  the 
money  issuing  and  valuing  power  resides  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  that  insti- 
tution takes  the  liberty  of  deciding  on  the 
valuation  of  the  people's  money  and  the  issu- 
ance of  the  money  and  does  not  ask  either 
the  people  or  the  Congress  to  say  "when." 
These  banks  of  Issue  have  drained  the  people 
dry.  They  are  gasping  like  fish  in  a  dust 
bowl. 

Every  Congressman  takes  an  oath  to  sup- 
port and  defend  the  Constitution.  In  con- 
formity to  his  oath  and  the  mandates  of  the 
Constitution.  Mr.  Patman  has  introduced  a 
bUl  in  this  Congress  authorizing  and  com- 
pelling Congress  to  assimie  Its  duty  under  tbe 
Constitution  with  respect  to  the  great  public 
utility — money.  In  order  to  do  this  his  bill 
requires  Congress  to  take  over  the  entire  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  use  it  as  a  part  of 
the  Treasury  Department.    And  why  not? 


If  the  Congress  assumed  its  constitutional 
duty,  it  would  issue  Treasury  notes  instead  of 
bonds,  and  then  Uncle  Sam  would  not  have 
to  tuck  his  hat  under  his  arm  and  ask  to 
borrow  money.  ^And  why  should  Uncle  Sam 
have  to  borrow  from  any  power  on  earth? 
Who  Is  Uncle  Sam?  Is  he  not  a  composite  of 
all  the  people  and  all  of  the  wealth  erf  the  Na- 
tion? Then  te  Uncle  Sam  not  the  Nation?  - 
Then  does  not  the  Nation  own  itself? 

And  what  is  Uncle  Sam  borrowing — money? 
But  Uncle  Sam  has  the  sole  natural  and  con- 
stitutional right  to  create  money  for  tbe 
realm.  Then  why  borrow  what  already  be- 
longs to  him?  But  did  one  say  he  is  borrow- 
ing credit?  Then  whose  credit?  If  no  wheat, 
corn,  cattle,  cotton,  etc.,  were  produced  in  the 
Nation,  what  would  any  money  be  worth? 
What  would  a  carload  at  United  States  bonds 
be  worth?  Not  a  hoot  in  hades.  Then  to 
whom  does  the  national  credit  belong?  To 
the  producers,  of  course.  Then  we  are  mak- 
mg  the  people  pay  over  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  interest  on  their  own  property.  Truth 
would  have  to  answer  "Yes." 

BANKS  CHEATE  MONTT  TO  BtJT  GOVIENMENT 

BONDS 

• 

The  commercial  banks  have  created,  by 
bookkeeping  transactions,  $20,000,000,000 
the  last  few  years  and  used  the  $20,- 
000,000,000  in  newly  created  money  to 
purchase  United  States  Government 
bonds,  which  they  now  hold  and  upon 
which  the  taxpayers  must  pay  an  annual 
interest  charge  of  $500,000,000. 

How  anyone  can  justify  a  sovereign 
government  issuing  interest-bearing 
bonds  and  then  permitting  the  private 
commercial  banks  to  create  the  money 
upon  the  government's  credit  to  buy  these 
bonds  I  cannot  understand.  Certainly 
no  one  can  dispute  the  fact  that  if  it  is 
safe  and  proper  for  the  banks  to  in- 
crease the  currency  or  the  credit  $20,000,- 
000,000  it  would  not  b<?  unsafe  or  im- 
proper for  the  Government  to  do  exactly 
the  same  thing  and  save  the  taxpayers 
the  interest. 

One  of  these  days  the  people  will  de- 
mand that  this  system  which  is  unneces- 
sary, wasteful,  and  wrong  be  stopped. 

CUAOUAN  ECCLES  ADMITS  BANKS  CREATX  MONET 

The  Honorable  Marinner  8.  Eccles, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  follows: 

In  purchasing  offerings  of  Government 
bonds,  the  banking  system  as  a  whole  cre- 
ates new  money,  or  bank  deposits.  When 
the  banks  buy  a  billion  dollars  of  Government 
bonds  as  they  are  offered — and  you  have 
to  consider  the  banking  system  as  a  whole, 
as  a  unit — the  banks  credit  the  deposit  ac- 
count of  the  Treasury  with  a  billion  dol- 
lars. They  debit  their  Government  bond 
account  a  billion  dollars,  or  they  actually 
create,  by  a  bookkeeping  entry,  a  billion  dol- 
lars. 

I  presume  that  Mr.  Eccles  is  about  the 
highest  authority  on  the  question  of  cre- 
ating money.  His  statement  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  other  leading  bankers  and 
economists  of  the  Nation.  Therefore, 
banks  do  create  money  to  buy  Govern- 
ment bonds.  If  the  Government  should 
pay  the  money  into  circulation  it  would 
have  exactly  the  same  effect  as  the  banks 
creating  it  and  paying  it  into  circulation. 

Mr.  Eccles  said,  in  Collier's  magazine, 
on  June  8. 1935: 


The  banks  can  create  and  destroy  money. 
Bank  credit  is  money.  It  is  the  money  we 
do  most  of  our  business  with,  not  with  that 
currency  which  we  usually  think  of  as  money. 

GREAT  POWER   FARMED   OUT 

The  money-issuing  power  should  be 
just  as  much  a  part  of  our  Government  as 
the  Treasury  itself.  It  would  be  just  as 
sensible  to  farm  out  the  selection  of  the 
Executive  to  special  private  commercial 
interests  as  it  is  to  farm  out  to  the  private 
commercial  banks  the  greatest  privilege 
on  earth,  that  of  issuing  money  on  the 
property  and  incomes  of  all  the  people. 
It  would  be  just  as  sensible  to  farm  out 
the  collection  of  taxes  to  private  inter- 
ests. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  his  radio  ad- 
dress May  7, 1933.  stated: 

In  the  first  place.  Government  credit  and 
Government  cvirrency  are  really  one  and  the 
same  thing.  Behind  Government  bonds 
there  Is  only  a  promise  to  pay. 

LINCOLN'S     GREENBACKS 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  caused  to 
be  placed  into  circulation  back  in  the 
1860's  $346,000,000  of  United  States 
notes.  That  money  has  rwnalned  in  cir- 
culation ever  since.  Upon  that  money 
the  people  pay  no  interest,  as  it  is  non- 
interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  only  kind  a  sovereign 
power  should  issue.  If  5-percent  bonds 
had  been  issued  Instead  of  United  States 
notes  for  the  same  amount,  the  com- 
pound interest  on  the  bonds  would  have 
been  more  than  $13,000,000,000  to  date. 

INTEREST    AMOUNTS    TO    MORE    THAN    BONDS 

October  16,  1922,  the  United  States 
Treasury  issued  $758,945,800  in  Treasury 
bonds  bearing  4 'A -percent  interest. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  a  letter  of  date  of  February 
15,  1941,  that: 

For  the  25-year  period  from  their  date  of 
issue  to  their  first  call  date,  October  15,  1947, 
the  total  Interest  payments  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  bonds  outstanding  on  June 
30,  1940,  would  be  about  $806,400,000;  and 
for  the  30-year  period  from  date  of  issue  to 
final  mattirity  on  October  15,  1952,  would  be 
about  $967,700,000. 

When  Interest-bearing  bonds  are  is- 
sued, the  Government  usually  pays  as 
much  in  interest  as  the  amount  of  the 
bonds.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  always 
contended  that  the  average  was  20  per- 
cent more. 

On  June  1,  1911,  there  were  $49,800.- 
000  Panama  Canal  loan  bonds  issued. 
These  are  not  redeemable  or  payable 
until  June  1.  1961.  The  rate  of  interest 
is  3  percent.  I  asked  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  advise  me  how  much 
interest  has  been  paid  on  these  bonds 
to  date  and  how  much  will  be  paid  by 
June  1.  1961.  He  replied  in  his  letter 
of  February  15,  1941,  as  follows: 

The  annual  Interest  charge  on  the  $49,800,- 
000  of  3 -percent  Panama  Canal  bonds  of  1961 
outstanding  on  June  30.  1940,  Is  about 
$1,500,000.  For  the  291/2 -year  period  from 
their  date  of  issue  to  December  1.  1940,  the 
total  Interest  payments  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  bonds  outstanding  on  June  30. 
1940,  would  be  about  $44,100,000.  and  for  the 
50-year  period  from  date  of  issue  to  maturity 
on  June  1.  1961.  would  be  about  $75,000,000. 
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PRIVILECE  SHOULD  BE  REGAINED  BT  CONGRESS 

The  first  step  that  Congress  should 
take  to  regain  this  very  valuable  privi- 
lege that  has  been  farmed  out  to  private 
commercial  banks  should  be  the  taking 
over  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
These  12  banks  are  not  banks  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  They  perform 
no  duties  and  transact  no  business  with 
private  citizens.  It  is  one  system  com- 
posed of  12  units  that  is  operating  for 
the  commercial  banks  of  the  country. 
These  banks  have  the  authority  to  issue 
money — Government  obligations — upon 
the  credit  of  the  Nation  and  use  that 
money  to  buy  Government  interest- 
bearing  obligations,  then  retain  the 
interest-bearing  obligations  and  collect 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  interest  on 
them. 

FEW  BANKS  HAVE  FIRM  GRIP  ITPON  THROATS 
OF  PEOPLE 

If  anyone  can  justify  such  a  system,  I 
wish  they  would  speak  up.  No  Congress 
would  have  adopted  such  a  system  all  at 
the  same  time.  It  was  adopted  over  a 
long  period  of  time  by  getting  what  would 
be  considered  a  minor,  insignificant 
amendment  through  Congress  every  year 
or  two.  Members  of  Congress  were  cau- 
tioned that  money  is  a  great  mystery; 
that  only  a  few  understand  it;  that  only 
"nuts"  and  radicals  ever  attempt  to  op- 
pose what  is  proudly  referred  to  as  the 
"orthodox"  money  system.  Many  far- 
reaching  and  highly  important  amend- 
ments have  gone  thrqugh  Congress  with- 
out objection.  Anyorte  who  understands 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong 
can  quickly  find  out  enough  about  our 
present  bond  and  debt  system  to  know  it 
should  be  changed  without  delay.  In  the 
end,  the  patchwork  in  the  form  of  amend- 
ments and  new  laws  has  resulted  in  a 
few  large  banks  having  a  firm  monopo- 
listic grip  upon  the  throats  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  { 

Mr.  Poteet,  in  Labor's  Voice,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  in  the  |>rovember  19.  1940, 
issue  stated: 

Is  there  any  other  1  way?  Yes;  suppose 
Uncle  Sam  were  to  rede(|lare  his  independence 
and  get  back  to  the  Cpnstitution  and  issue 
Treasury  notes  or  usej  the  naticfnal  credit 
first-hand  instead  of  seOond-handp  Then  the 
fearful  Federal  taxes  wiould  be  avoided  and 
that  would  save  the  people  over  a  billion  a 
year.  And  with  the  bolrrowing-taxlng  elimi- 
nated the  recovery  plan  could  then  work,  and 
America  would  be  America  once  more. 

Is  there  any  authority  for  Treasury  notes? 
Yes;  the  Abe  Lincoln  "|reenbacks"  were  held 
constitutional  by  the  ^upreme  Court.  But, 
oh,  my,  would  that  not  cause  "infiation"? 
No;  but  maybe  it  would  stop  the  "defiation" 
that  has  bankrupted  tbe  world.  Also  most 
people  would  consider  Alexander  Hamilton  an 
authority.  He  is  the  bOy  who  persuaded  the 
First  Congress  to  violate  the  Constitution  and 
set  up  the  debt-money  system  in  America, 
and  the  bonding  system.  But  not  many  peo- 
ple know  that  Hamilton  repudiated  his  own 
sj-Btem  and  recommended  Treasury  notes — 
Abe  Lincoln  money — instead  of  bonds.  Oh, 
yes;  3  years  after  he  had  left  the  Treasury  he 
wrote  to  the  new  Secrstary  of  the  Treasury 
as  follows: 

New  Yo|ttK,  August  22,  1798. 
Mr.  Oliver  Wolcott, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  No  one  knows  better  than 
yourself  how  difficult  and  oppressive  Is  the 


collection  even  of  taxes  very  moderate  In 
amount  if  there  be  a  defective  circulation. 
According  to  all  the  phenomena  which  feU 
under  my  notice,  this  is  our  case  in  the 
Interior  parts  of  the  country. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  which  I  have 
thought  well  of,  I  have  come  to  conclusion 
that  our  Treasury  ought  to  raise  up  a  circu- 
lation of  its  own^I  mean  by  the  Issuing  of 
Treasury  notes.     •     •     • 

This  appears  to  me  an  expedient  equally 
necessary  to  keep  the  circulation  full.  •  •  • 
It  will  be  easy  to  enlarge  without  hazard  to 
credit. 

Alexander  Hamilton. 

But  the  bifurcated  recovery  plan  under  the 
practice  of  "borrowing"  cannot  work.  Sup- 
pose a  man  steps  forward  one  step  with  his 
right  foot,  the  body  swings  forward  to  main- 
tain its  balance,  then  the  left  foot  steps  a 
step  backward,  and  the  body  swings  back. 
Could  that  man  go  anywhere?  No:  he  would 
only  rock  forward  and  backward  in  the  same 
tracks,  the  tracks  growing  deeper  and  deeper. 
He  could  not  go  anywhere — except  into  a  hole, 
just  as  we  are  doing. 

The  "borrowing"  is  the  backward  step  that 
prevents  the  plan  from  working.  Why  go  on 
rocking  back  and  forth  in  the  same  tracks 
until  we  are  sunk  clear  up  to  the  forks  in 
the  quicksands  of  disaster?  Why  not  change 
plans? 


Aid  to  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UOTTED  STATES 


Monday,  February  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13),  1941 


RADIO     ADDRESS     BY     HON.     THEODORE 
FRANCIS   GREEN,  OF  RHODE   ISLAND 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Green]  last  evening  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  The 
subject  of  the  address  is  Aid  to  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
is  follows: 

My  fellow  citizens.  Aid  to  America  Is  the 
subject  I  have  chosen  for  this  talk.  I  have 
chosen  it  because  it  emphasizes  the  main 
purpose  of  the  so-called  lease-lend  bill  now 
pending  in  Congress.  This  m^in  purpose 
seems  to  have  been  misunderstood  by  many 
as  being  aid  to  Britain.  This  is  right  only 
in  the  sense  that  aid  to  Britain  is  in  this 
crisis  is  aid  to  America.  This  aid  to  America 
is  twofold. 

In  the  first  place,  aid  to  Britain  and  the 
other  nations  which  are  victims  of  aggres- 
sion, helps  them  to  resist  the  aggressors,  and 
thus  to  weaken  the  force  of  any  attack  which 
may  later  be  directed  against  us.  This  Is 
true  whether  or  not  Great  Britain  and  these 
other  nations  In  the  end  win  or  are  de- 
feated. In  either  case^^fe  are  better  off.  If 
they  win,  we  need  nol  fear  an  attack  on 
America.  If  they  lose  (and  we  hope  and 
believe  they  will  not  lose  If  America  gives 
them  all  possible  aid)    the  victors  wUl   be 


weaker  because  of  the  stronger  opposition 
they  have  had  to  overcome,  and  to  that 
extent  America  will  be  relatively  stronger 
than  she  otherwise  would  be. 

In  the  second  place,  regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  this  world  war.  the  contest  will 
be  prolonged  and  America  will  have  more 
time  in  which  to  prepare  Its  ultimate  de- 
fense. We  sorely  need  all  the  time  that  we 
can  get.  Even  those  who  oppose  this  aid  to 
America  In  the  form  of  aid  to  Britain  ad- 
vocate all  preparation  for  defense.  We  can- 
not prepare  unless  we  have  time  to  pre- 
pare. So  even  they,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
not  oppose  nor  delay  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Let  us  look  into  these  two  phases  of  the 
matter  more  clasely.  Although  there  are  of 
course  other  less  selfish  motives  which  may 
actuate  us,  let  us  approach  the  problem  of 
aid  to  Britain  with  an  eye  single  to  our  own 
Interests  and  our  own  defense.  I  do  not 
agree  with  those  who  feel  that  the  United 
States  should  police  the  world  or  that  we 
have  a  mandate  to  impose  our  views  as  to 
proper  forms  of  government  on  other  na- 
tions. Whatever  we  may  think  as  private 
citizens,  our  duty  as  American  legislators  is 
to  watch  out  for  American  Interests  and  to 
provide  for  American  defense.  It  Is  because 
I  am  consclotis  of  my  duty  as  a  Member  of 
the  United  States  Senate  to  make  provision 
for  our  national  defense,  and  because  of 
what  I  feel  our  country  needs  In  the  way 
of  defense  that  I  support  the  present  Amer- 
ican policy  of  aiding  Britain  and  other  na- 
tions similarly  attacked. 

Let  us  look  at  the  existing  situation  with- 
out blinking.  One  after  the  other,  free 
nations  of  Asia,  of  Africa,  and  of  Europe  have 
been  invaded  and  In  a  large  measure  de- 
stroyed by  a  continuous  course  of  aggres- 
sion. The  only  law  that  the  aggressor  powers 
have  recognized  is  the  law  of  the  Jungle. 
They  do  not  respect  promises  or  agreements. 
They  scorn  religion.  They  trample  on  lib- 
erty. They  are  reducing  most  of  Europe  to 
the  level  of  the  Dark  Ages.  They  Jibe  at 
America  and  Its  Institutions.  Now  they  are 
fur'  usly  attacking  Britain.  And — mark  my 
words — if  Britain  falls,  America  Is  next  on 
their  list. 

If  Britain  falls,  we  will  stand  alone  as  the 
last  strong  democracy.  Our  foreign  markets 
will  then  be  gone.  Our  stock  of  gold  wiU 
be  worthless.  Our  standard  of  living  will 
fall.  We  will  be  face  to  face  with  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  millions  of  men  under 
arms  and  spending  billions  of  dollars  for 
defense  at  all  times.  And  in  due  course  we 
shall  be  facing,  single-handed,  practically  the 
rest  of  the  world  arrayed  against  us.  Only 
if  Britain  can  hold  out  will  we  avert  that 
ominous  future.  But  by  aiding  Britain  we 
help  defend  ourselves.  By  aiding  Britain  we 
buy  time  against  the  day  when  our  own 
defense  preparations  may  be  completed.  By 
aiding  Britain  we  pursue  the  path  of  intel- 
ligent self-interest. 

Some  persons  say  that  any  idea  that  this 
country  may  be  invaded  is  fantastic.  Of 
course,  Invasion  need  not  be  military;  but 
they  say  no  sort  of  Invasion  Is  even  a  pos- 
sibility today.  Today  the  British  Navy  com- 
mands the  sea.  Today  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  in  friendly  hands.  Today  no  aggressor 
nation  has  a  foothold  in  Latin  America.  Will 
these  favorable  factors  continue  If  Britain 
falls? 

Bear  In  mind,  also,  the  fate  of  other  na- 
tions. Who  feared  for  Austria  and  Poland 
after  Hitler  said  the  Germans  had  "no 
though  of  invading  any  country"?  Who 
feared  for  Czechoslovakia  after  Hitler  said 
that  his  only  aim  was  to  unite  all  Germans? 
Who  feared  for  Denmark  and  Norway,  which 
had  remained  neutral  in  the  last  war  and 
were  assured  of  Hitler's  friendship  in  this 
one?  Who  feared  for  Holland  and  Belgium, 
which  had  so  scrupulously  malnUlned  their 
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neutrality?  You  know  where  all  these  na- 
tions are  now.  And  who  can  feel  any  assnr- 
ance  that  Ireland  to  safe  for  a  single  day 
beyond  the  time  when  Hitler  decides  that 
the  Emerald  Isle  will  be  a  good  ]umping-off 
place  for  an  assault  upon  Britain? 

No;  let  ua  not  deceive  ourselves.  With  cnu 
Incoinparably  rich  resoiirces  and  with  our 
unparalleled  industrial  plant  to  tempt 
plunderers;  with  ovir  traditions  of  liberty 
and  our  free  institutions  serving  as  a  con- 
stant threat  to  their  ideas,  we  are  a  nat- 
\jral  target  for  totalitarian  aggressors.  Fan- 
tastic? All  those  other  nations  thought  It 
fantastic,  too. 

Let  us  not.  on  our  part,  make  the  same 
mistake  they  made.  It  la  far  better  to  be 
prepared  and  not  to  need  preparation  than 
to  need  preparation  and  not  to  be  pre- 
pared. And  our  best  preparation  at  this 
time  la  to  assist  the  British  and  those  fight- 
ing on  their  side  and  thus  to  keep  the  ag- 
gressors at  bay  and  away  from  our  shores. 
Those  are  the  facta.  I  think  It  fair  to  say 
that  the  conclusions  I  have  drawn  are  shared 
by  most  Americans.  America  favors  the  pol- 
icy of  defending  America  by  aiding  Britain. 
On  that  point  the  minority  Is  a  very  small 
one.  Aid  to  Britain  Is  opposed  by  some 
patriotic  citizens,  but  It  Is  opposed  mainly 
by  "fifth  columnists."  by  Nazis,  by  Fascists, 
by  Communists,  by  those  who  hate  our  form 
of  government,  by  those  who  lack  confidence 
In  our  free  institutions,  and  by  those  whose 
admiration  for  totalitarian  methods  blinds 
them  to  the  values  of  a  civilized  society. 

But  if  almost  all  of  us  are  agreed  on  the 
desirability,  from  the  point  of  view  of  our 
own  interests,  of  aiding  the  British,  there  Is 
still  a  voluble  minority  which,  though  agree- 
ing with  such  aid.  nonetheless  opposes 
the  so-called  lease-lend  bUl.  which  is  pro- 
posed to  make  our  assistance  effective.  And 
that  brings  us  to  the  question.  Does  the 
pending  bill  provide  the  best  way  of  ex- 
tending that  aid? 

I  think  it  does.  It  provides  a  flexible 
means  for  arming  Britain  and  other  assault- 
ed nations  with  means  for  their  defense.  It 
makes  possible  Joint  planning  for  such  arm- 
ing abroad  and  at  home.  It  makes  us,  in 
deed  as  well  as  in  word,  an  "arsenal  of 
democracy."  And  It  provides  for  repayment 
In  kind  or  In  proi>erty  when  their  cash  Is 
exhausted.  We  will  get  some  retxuna  \mder 
the  bUl.  even  though  we  would  be  fully 
Justified  In  furnishing  the  sinews  of  war 
without  any  provision  for  repa3rment,  be- 
cause, after  all.  the  mvmltions  made  avail- 
able under  the  bill  will  be  used  to  fight  the 
forces  that  are  menacing  us. 

But  It  Is  objected  that  the  bill  now  before 
Congress  Is  somehow  dangerous  because,  so 
It  is  said,  the  powers  given  in  the  bill  are 
given  to  the  President.  I  think  that  this 
objection  is  not  properly  aimed  at  the  pend- 
ing bill:  it  should  be  directed  at  the  United 
States  Constitution.  For  it  is  not  the  lease- 
lend  bill  that  confers  the  fundamental  pow- 
ers on  the  President,  It  Is  the  Constitution. 
By  that  Instrument  the  President  is  made 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  Is  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Nation's  foreign  relations. 

■Refiect  for  a  moment  what  that  means. 
As  Commander  In  Chief  of  our  armed 
forces,  a  President  can  send  and  Presidents 
have  sent  the  Army  and  the  Navy  anjrwhere 
in  the  world.  In  the  field  of  foreign  rela- 
tions Congress  cannot  direct  the  President. 
The  powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution 
are  his.  and  his  alone.  The  Supreme  Covirt 
has  decided  this. 

60  those  who  oppose  the  bill  on  the 
ground  of  too  much  power  in  the  President 
are  really  criticizing,  not  this  bill  but  the 
Constitution,  and  not  the  present  Congress 
but  the  founding  fathers.  Let  us  recall  that 
the  Convention  that  formulated  our  Con- 
BtitutKJn  was  bxilldlng  upon  the  bitter  ex- 
peneoce  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  of  the 


years  of  chaos  that  followed,  when  we  had 
only  a  Congress  and  no  President  and  when 
our  very  existence  as  a  nation  was  Imperiled 
by  lack  of  an  Executive.  Let  those  who  op- 
pose the  pending  bill  because  they  begrudge 
power  to  the  Executive  ponder  that  lesson 
from  our  national  history. 

There  Is  talk  of  dictator. ship.  For  8  years 
now  we  have  been  hearing  talk  of  dictator- 
ship from  those  who  from  various  motives 
determined  to  obstruct  the  President.  That 
has  been  their  bogy  all  along.  It  Is  stUl  a 
bogy  and  nothing  more. 

We  have  but  recently  been  through  a 
hotly  contested  electoral  campaign  wherein 
the  old  bogy  was  again  trotted  out.  The  peo- 
ple Indicated  pretty  clearly  what  they 
thought  about  that;  they  reelected  the  Presi- 
dent for  a  third  term,  and  even  before  his 
second  term  was  over,  the  very  persons  who 
had  opposed  him  began  clamoring  for  him  to 
do  something. 

Now  he  Is  doing  something  and  asking  for 
means  to  do  more.  He  is  the  President — 
President  of  all  of  us.  His  Is  the  leadership 
under  which  our  country  must  face  4  critical 
years.  Now.  with  our  domestic  Issues  settled 
by  the  election,  with  our  foreign  situation 
Imperatively  requiring  that  we  face  the  world 
as  a  united  nation,  Is  it  a  time  to  descend 
to  petty  bickering  over  ghosts  long  since  laid? 
Partisanship  for  the  sake  of  partisanship  Is  a 
Ixurury  which  today  this  Nation  cannot  afford. 
It  Is  therefore  reassuring.  Indeed,  to  find 
many  prominent  Republicans  supporting  the 
lease-lend  biU.  It  Is  greatly  to  Mr.  Wlllkle's 
credit  that  he  has  submerged  the  partisan  In 
the  American  and  supported  the  bill. 

It  is  refreshing,  too.  to  note  the  speech 
of  another  Republican.  Representative  Wads- 
worth,  of  New  York,  who  said  In  the  course 
of  the  debate  In  the  House: 

"As  I  look  back  over  the  history  of  this 
country  and  the  processes  of  government 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  bill  of  this  sort  spells 
the  end  of  liberty  in  America.  I  do  not 
believe  that.  Three  precious  things  we 
Americans  possess,  and  they  cannot  be  taken 
awi.y  from  us  without  our  consent — free 
speech,  a  free  press,  and  free  elections. 
Armed  with  those  weapons  the  American 
people  will  continue  to  be  the  master  of  their 
destiny." 

That  was  spoken  like  a  true  American.  I 
know  that  many  other  Republicans  will  fol- 
low the  course  laid  down  by  Mr.  Wadswoeth. 
I  hope  that  most  of  the  twenty-odd  million 
people  who  supported  Mr.  Wlllkle's  candi- 
dacy for  President  will  support  him  on  the 
lease-lend  Issue  also.  It  would  be  a  fine 
thing  for  the  United  States  and.  I  suggest, 
for  the  Republican  Party  also.  The  people 
cannot  afford,  and  that  party  cannot  afford, 
to  differ  on  foreign  policy  along  party  lines. 
And  now  Jiist  one  more  thought  before  I 
close.  A  great  many  people  have  expressed 
the  fear  that  the  lease-lend  bill  will  tend  to 
get  this  country  into  war.  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  would  not  support  the  bill  if  I  did.  I  am 
supporting  it  because  I  think  It  will  tend  to 
keep  us  out  of  war.  Of  course,  there  is  a  risk 
of  war  if  we  take  this  action,  but  there  Is  a 
greater  risk  of  war  if  we  take  any  other 
action,  and  I  believe  the  greatest  risk  of  war 
Is  If  we  take  no  action.  The  choice  of  war 
or  no  war  Is  not  ours  unless  we  Intend  abject 
surrender.  The  choice  Is  that  of  the  Axis 
Powers.  This  bill,  by  hindering  the  aggres- 
sor, will  restrict  their  choice  and  curtail  their 
opportunities.  That  Is  why  it  will  tend  to 
keep  us  out  of  war.  That  Is  why  I  am  sup- 
porting the  bill.  That  is  why  I  bespeak  your 
support  of  It. 

Time  is  vital.  As  has  well  been  said.  "We 
cannot  buy  yesterday."  In  this  war  up  to 
to  now  the  fate  of  the  democracies  has  been 
summed  up  in  the  tragic  phrase.  "Too  little 
and  too  late."  That  trend  must  be  reversed. 
The  pending  bill  will  reverse  It.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  country  require  that  the  Congress 


vote  to  enact  this  bill  into  law  and  vote  with- 
out delay,  so  as  to  insure  this  effective  "aid 
to  America." 


George  Washington 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  February  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13),  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESSES  BY  HON.  ARTHUR 
CAPPER,  OP  KANSAS,  AND  OTHERS 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  addresses 
delivered  as  a  part  of  the  radio  program 
sponsored  by  the  United  States  Flag  As- 
sociation on  the  evening  of  February  21, 
1941,  over  station  WOL  In  celebration  of 
Washington's  Birthday.  The  speakers 
were  Col.  James  A.  Moss,  United  States 
Army,  retired,  founder  and  president 
general  of  the  Flag  Association;  Mr.  Ed- 
ward J.  Finlayson,  and  myself. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Capper.  Fellow  Americans,  he  whose 
two  hundred  and  ninth  birthday  we  will 
conmiemorate  tomorrow  was  born  In  a  plain 
wooden  farmhouse  in  Virginia.  He  got  his 
first  military  appointment  at  the  age  of  19 — 
that  of  adjutant  of  the  Virginia  troops,  with 
the  rank  of  major.  Two  years  later  he  was 
named  commander  In  chief  of  the  Virginia 
forces  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  he  settled  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, overlooking  the  Potomac,  where  In  peace 
he  lived  quietly  for  7  years.  At  the  passage 
of  the  Stamp  Act  In  1765.  he  was  aroused 
and  entered  public  life.  From  that  time  un- 
til his  death,  his  biography  is  a  part  of  Amer- 
ica's history.  We  see  him  as  a  member  of  the 
First  and  the  Second  Continental  Congresses.  - 
Appointed  on  July  3.  1775.  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  American  Armies  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  Is  later  seen  leading  his  troops  at  the 
battles  of  Long  Island  and  Harlem.  White 
Plains  and  Trenton.  Princeton,  Brandywine, 
and  Monmouth.  We  see  him  kneeling  in 
prayer  at  Vfilley  Forge,  calling  on  Divine 
Providence  for  help  and  guidance  during  that 
dreadful  winter  of  1777-78.  He  Is  seen  at 
York  town  receiving  In  surrender  the  sword 
of  Comwallls  after  a  long  and  bloody  war  in 
which  was  won  the  Independence  which  to- 
day is  ours.  After  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
we  see  him  presiding  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention  In  Philadelphia. 

On  April  30.  1789,  he  is  inaugurated  as  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  4  years  later  he  enters  upon  a  second 
term.  We  find  in  him  the  noblest  figure  that 
ever  stood  in  the  forefront  of  a  nation's  life. 
His  nccne  was  George  Washington,  of  whom 
it  is  truly  said  he  was  "first  In  war.  first  In 
peace,  first  In  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 
Rightly  has  he  become  known  in  history  as 
the  Father  of  his  Country,  which  he  did  so 
much  to  create — which  he  served  so  well,  so 
faithfully,  and  loved  so  dearly. 

It  was  Washington  who  made  the  state- 
ment that  there  can  be  no  greater  error  than 
to  expect  or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from 
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nation  to  nation;  I  would  say  history  shows 
.  DO  nation  can  expect  gratitude  from  any 
other  nation  It  has  pulled  out  of  a  hole  or 
otherwise  helped.  Nations  don't  act  that 
way.  The  United  States  seems  to  be  about 
the  only  one  that  ever  forgets  its  only  true 
friend  Is  Itself,  and  Its  only  real  defense  Is 
Its  own  Army,  Navy,  and  air  force. 

My  countrymen,  let  us  cut  out  the  emo- 
tion and  be  sensible  and  practical.  If  It  Is  to 
our  Interest  to  help  another  nation  that  Is  In 
trouble,  let  us  by  all  means  do  so  and  let 
m  do  so  to  the  limit.  But  If  It  is  not  to  our 
Interest,  let  us  not  do  so — let  us  not  be 
swayed  by  maudlin  sehtiment  or  nonsensical 
emotion.  Let  us  not  allow  high-power  prop- 
aganda or  anything  else  to  make  us  groggy 
and  lose  our  equilibrium.  Let  our  slogan  be, 
"America  for  Americans,"  and  let  our  motto 
be  "America  first,  last,  and  always." 

With  our  leaders  engaged  In  heated  dis- 
cussion and  strenuous  argument,  this  Na- 
tion Is  today  on  the  threshold  of  decisions 
as  grave  and  as  fateful  as  any  the  country 
has  ever  faced.  We  cannot  at  this  hour  tell 
what  these  decisions  will  be.  but  whatever 
they  are — after  they  have  once  been  made 
final — let  us  all  Join  hands  In  the  great 
brotherhood  of  Americanism,  presenting  to 
the  outside  world  a  solid,  united.  Invincible 
front.  And  In  this  connection  let  us  re- 
member that  Communists.  Fascists,  and 
Nazis  are  desperately  working  openly  and 
secretly  to  destroy  American  national  unity, 
which  is  the  backbond  of  national  defense. 
They  must  not  succejed.  They  shall  not 
drive  into  this  great  and  wonderful  country 
of  ours  we  love  so  dearly  the  wedges  of  dis- 
union. Let  us  bear  in  mind  what  national 
disunion  recently  did  to  poor  France.  I  be- 
seech you,  my  countrjrmen.  to  awaken  to, 
and  combat  every  way  possible  the  perni- 
cious anti-American  activities  that  have 
penetrated  practically  every  phase  of  our 
national  life.  In  the  Judgment  of  many 
this    Is    today    America's     greatest     danger. 

While  on  this  subject  I  wish  to  avail  my- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  commend  the 
United  States  Flag  Asspciatlon,  our  only  pa- 
triotic society  headed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  honorary  president 
general,  for  the  splendid  work  It  has  been 
doing  In  spreading  the!  gospel  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag  and  combating  effectively  through 
education  all  forces  apd  Influences  hostile 
to  the  Ideals  and  Institutions  symbolized  by 
that  flag.  Colonel  Mo$s.  the  president  gen- 
eral of  the  as-soclation.  has  for  several  years 
made  a  study  of  anti-American  activities, 
and  I  am  going  to  a&k  him  to  say  a  few 
words.  I 

Colonel  Moss.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  the  average  American  has  no  Idea  of 
the  millions  of  dollars  that  are  spent  an- 
nually by  Communists.  Nazis,  and  Fascists 
In  their  propaganda  and  other  pernicious  ac- 
tivities, and  the  exten*  to  which  they  have 
Infiltrated  into  our  schools,  churches,  youth 
groups,  labor  organizations,  airplane  plants, 
munition  factories,  shipyards,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, including  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 
Last  week — it  was  on  Lincoln's  birthday — the 
United  States  Flag  Association  promulgated 
to  the  American  people,  over  the  radio  and 
through  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Declaration  of  Independence  of  To- 
day, being  a  declaration  of  freedom  from  for- 
eign "Isms."  The  next  day  this  unusual  docu- 
ment was  read  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  ordered  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Prepaied  In  the  form  of  a 
paraphrase  of  the  Dec'.aratlon  of  Independ- 
ence of  July  4.  1776.  this  document  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  effective  epitomized  presen- 
tatio  and  arraignment  of  communistic,  nazi- 
Istic,  and  fasclstic  activities  ever  published. 
It  was  signed  by  56  outstanding  Americans. 
Including  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox, 
Senator  Alben  W.  Barkley.  former  Ambassador 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Eddie  Rickenbacker.  Sen- 
ator Carter  Glass,  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  £Cate  Smith, 


Howard  Chandler  Christy,  and  George  M.  Co- 
han. A  parchment -paper  copy  of  Ihe  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  of  Today,  bearing  fac- 
slmll'  signatures  of  the  56  signers,  suitable 
for  framing,  can  be  obtained  from  the  United 
States  Flag  Association,  Washington.  D.  C. 

In  conclusion,  my  countrymen,  let  me  say 
that  we  have  a  wonderful  country  and  a  great 
system  of  government  based  on  the  finest 
Constitution  ever  conceived.  Let  Commu- 
nists, Fascists,  Nazis,  and  others  who  don't 
like  It  get  out.  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
Let  those  who  remain  be  loyal  to  its  Ideals 
and  institutions. 

If  Communists  in  Russia  wish  to  wave  the 
red  flag  and  sing  the  Internationale,  that  Is 
their  business..  If  Fascists  In  Italy  desire  to 
fly  the  Fascist  colors  and  sing  Giovlnezza. 
that  Is  their  affair.  If  Nazis  In  Germany 
want  to  display  the  swastika  banner  and 
sing  Horst  Wessel  Lied,  that  Is  their  con- 
cern. But  let  them  and  their  propaganda 
keep  out  of  America  and  let  us  Americans 
continue  to  wave  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
sing  the  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

Edward  J.  Finlayson.  If  on  this,  the  eve 
of  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  the  spirit  of 
Washiiigton  should  speak,  we  would  hear  a 
voice  saying.  "Americans  of  today.  It  was  142 
years  ago,  at  the  age  of  67.  that  I  left  the 
realm  In  which  you  are  now  living.  Although 
since  that  time  many  changes  have  taken 
place  on  earth,  the  fundamental  problems  of 
human  society  remain  what  they  were  when 
I  was  there.  For  example,  the  Issues  of 
harmony  and  self-interest  between  classes  and 
among  nations  are  now  what  they  were  then. 
Therefore  statements  In  this  connection  made 
by  your  forefathers  who  created  the  American 
Union  are  today  as  sound  and  as  applicable 
as  they  were  when  uttered.  In  these  times 
when  your  shell-shocked  world  is  torn 
asunder  with  strife  and  contention,  with  ag- 
gression and  selfishness,  with  hatred  and  In- 
tolerance— when  the  life  of  your  Nation  is 
being  seriously  menaced — It  would  be  wise  to 
gravely  contemplate  and  carefully  weigh  some 
of  these  utterances.  In  the  Farewell  Address 
I  made  to  my  people,  September  19.  1796.  I 
said.  'The  nation  which  Indulges  toward  an- 
other an  habitual  hatred  or  an  habitual  fond- 
ness is  in-  some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave 
to  it.  animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  lead  It  astray  from  Its 
duty  and  Its  Interest.  •  •  •  xhe  great 
rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to  foreign 
nations  Is  in  ejrtending  our  commercial  re- 
lations, to  have  with  them  as  little  political 
connection  as  possible.  •  •  •  It  is  our 
true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  al- 
liances with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world. 
•  •  •  There  can  be  no  greater  error  than 
to  expect  or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from 
nation  to  nation.    It  is  an  illusion    •    •     •,'  " 
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Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  very  able  and  interesting 


address  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Truman]  relating  to  General 
Washington, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence, it  is  my  privilege  to  discuss  with  you  for 
a  few  minutes  George  Washington,  the  man 
and  the  Freemason. 

On  the  back  of  a  picture  at  Mount  Vernon 
Is  one  of  the  greatest  tributes  ever  paid  to 
the  Father  of  his  Country.  I  shall  quote  a 
few  sentences  from  that  tribute: 

"Washington,  the  defender  of  his  country, 
the  founder  of  liberty,  the  friend  of  man. 
History  and  tradition  are  explored  In  vain  for 
a  parallel  to  his  character.  In  the  annals  of 
modern  greatness  he  stands  alone,  and  the 
noblest  names  of  antiquity  lose  their  luster 
in  his  presence.  Born  the  benefactor  of  man- 
kind, he  united  all  the  qualities  necessary  to 
an  illustrious  career.  Nature  made  him 
great;  he  made  himself  virtuous.  Called  by 
his  country  to  the  defense  of  her  liberties,  he 
triumphantly  vindicated  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity, and  on  the  pillars  of  national  inde- 
pendence laid  the  foundations  of  a  great 
republic.  •  •  •  Magnanimous  in  youth, 
glorious  through  life,  great  In  death,  his 
highest  ambition,  'he  happiness  of  mankind: 
his  noblest  victory,  the  conquest  of  himself: 
bequeathing  to  posterity  the  Inheritance  of 
his  fame,  and  building  his  monument  In  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  he  lived,  the  orna- 
ment of  the  eighteen  century,  and  died, 
regretted  by  a  mourning  world." 

This  tribute  is  almost  perfect,  and  It  fits 
the  character  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  In 
history. 

In  1840.  Senator  Ashur  Robbins.  of  Rhode 
Island,  an  81-ye;u'-old  Whig,  made  the  state- 
ment that  Washington  made  him  think  of 
Virgil's  lines.  "I  verily  believe,  nor  Is  my  con- 
fidence unfounded,  that  he  Is  of  divine 
descent."  This  was  a  spontaneous  tribute, 
paid  to  him  at  a  banquet.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  then  expressed  the  hope  that 
his  countrymen  would  provi  themselves  to  be 
worthy  of  Washington's  fame. 

Washington  had  more  to  do  with  the  crea- 
tion of  this  great  Republic  than  anyone  else 
in  revolutionary  times.  The  fact  that  we  are 
a  great  Nation  today  Is  due  to  a  large  extent 
to  his  foresight  and  leadership. 

As  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Continental 
Army,  he  took  a  ragged,  ill-equipped  force 
and  made  an  army  of  it,  and  as  a  military 
tactician  won  the  praise  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  His  military  campaigns  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  the  greatest  leaders 
In  history. 

In  1776.  contempt  for  the  American  Army 
had  reached  the  point  where  the  British  com- 
mander dispersed  his  troops.  In  order  to  take 
advantage  of  billeting  facilities,  and  neglected 
to  throw  up  entrenchments.  East  of  the 
Delaware.  Hessian  commands  were  quartered 
in  Trenton.  Mount  Holly.  Black  Horse,  Bur- 
lington, and  Bordentown.  Washington 
planned  to  attack  all  these  troops  in  their 
winter  quarters  the  morning  after  Christmas. 
Five  bodies  of  Americans  were  to  take  part, 
and  three  coliunns  were  to  cross  the  Delaware 
and  converge  on  Trenton.  Washington  ac- 
companied the  column  that  had  the  longest 
march,  after  It  (!ro.?sed  the  river.  Timepieces 
were  set  by  Wa.shington's  watch,  and  a  zero 
hour  fixed  in  the  modern  way.  The  surface 
of  the  Delaware  was  a  mass  of  floating  ice, 
and  two  of  the  column  commanders  con- 
cluded it  would  be  Impossible  to  cross.  The 
night  was  bitter  cold,  and  a  sleet  storm  as- 
sailed the  troops.  All  division  commanders 
failed  except  those  who  were  with  Washing- 
ton; and  one  of  these  would  have  given  up. 
If  Washington  had  not  been  present.  This 
commander  sent  word  to  Washington  that 
the   firearms  of   the   men   were   wet.    "Tell 
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General  Sullivan,"  said  Washington,  "to  use 
the  bayonet.    I  am  resolved  to  take  Trenton." 

More  than  10  hours  were  consxamed  In 
crossing  the  river,  and  the  troops  had  to 
inarch  9  miles  Into  the  blinding  storm.  An 
aide  of  General  Gates,  with  a  message  of 
explanation  and  excuse  from  his  chief,  found 
his  way  to  Washington  by  following  the 
bloody  tracks  of  the  soldiers. 

The  action  was  soon  over.  Twenty-two 
Hessians  were  killed.  Washington  reported 
"the  number  that  submitted  •  •  •  was 
33  officers  and  886  men.  •  •  •  Our  own 
loss  Is  very  trifling  Indeed,  only  2  officers 
and  1  or  2  privates  wounded."  Lt.  James 
Monroe,  later  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  Capt.  William  Washington  were 
the  wounded  officers.  Later  reports  Increased 
the  niuiber  of  prisoners  to  about  1,000. 

Washington  recrossed  the  Delaware  with 
his  prisoners.  The  British  troops  at  Bur- 
lington and  Bordentown  abandoned  their 
sick  and  their  heavy  baggage  and  retreated 
to  Princeton.  Cornwallls  was  sent  from  New 
York  to  retrieve  the  disaster.  Washington's 
army  again  crossed  the  Delaware  into  New 
Jersey  on  December  31,  1T76.  To  retain  his 
troops  In  service,  he  and  his  officers  pledged 
their  personal  funds.  On  the  evening  of 
January  2.  1777,  with  about  5,000  men,  in  a 
selected  position  on  high  ground  outside  of 
Trenton,  he  confronted  Cornwallls,  who  had 
an  equal  or  greater  force.  Washington's 
object  was  to  strike  quick  blows  at  the  Brit- 
ish detachments  and  supplies,  while  avoid- 
ing battle  with  their  main  forces. 

The  situation  was  "most  critical,"  as  Wash- 
ington himself  said.  Leaving  his  campflres 
burning,  he  slipped  away  to  Princeton. 
About  sunrise  the  next  morning  Washington 
met  a  British  detachment.  In  two  sharp, 
quick  actions  he  defeated  the  enemy  and 
captured   230  prisoners. 

Before  the  end  of  the  month  he  had  recov- 
ered all  of  New  Jersey  except  three  British 
posts  at  Paulus  (Powles)  Hook,  Am  boy.  and 
New  Brunswick.  Trenton  and  Princeton 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  American  Revolution. 
They  revealed  to  the  British  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  the  men  with  whom  they  had  to 
deal.  On  Christmas  Day  the  Revolution  was 
apparently  near  its  end;  within  less  than  2 
weeks  the  British  were  concentrating  and 
preparing  to  defend  themselves  In  their  win- 
ter quarters. 

By  his  victories  and  the  spirit  which  they 
Infused  into  the  despairing  people  Washing- 
ton saved  the  Revolution  In  its  darkest  hour. 
There  were  still  many  anxious  dajrs  before 
the  final  triumph,  but  the  tide  of  American 
disasters  had  passed  its  lowest  ebb.  Von 
Moltke,  the  great  modern  German  strategist, 
says,  "No  finer  movement  was  ever  executed 
that  the  retreat  across  the  Jerseys,  the  return 
across  the  Delaware  a  first  time,  and  then  a 
second,  so  as  to  draw  out  the  enemy  In  a 
long,  thin  line."  Horace  Walpole  pro- 
nounced Washington's  march  through  the 
British  lines  "a  prodigy  of  generalship."  In 
London  the  youthful  Lafayette  heard  of 
Trenton  and  Princeton  and  hastened  his 
preparations  to  sail  for  America. 

As  a  leader  of  men,  Washington  is  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

As  President  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, he  had  much  to  do  with  the  creation 
and  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  He  went  to  the  Convention 
under  protest,  but  deemed  it  his  public  duty 
to  go.  He  wrote  Governor  Randoph,  of  Vir- 
ginia: 

"I  apprehend  too  much  cause  to  arraign 
my  conduct  with  inconsistency  In  again  ap- 
pearing on  a  public  theater,  after  a  public 
declaration  to  the  contrary,  and  because  It 
will,  I  fear,  have  a  tendency  to  sweep  me 
back  into  the  tide  of  public  affairs,  when 
retirement  and  ease  are  so  essentially  neces- 
sary for  and  in  so  much  desired  by  me. 
However,  as  my  friends,  with  a  degree  of 
solicitude  which  la  unusual,  seem  to  wish 


for  my  attendance  on  thl  occasion,  I  have 
come  to  a  resolution  to  go,  If  my  health  will 
permit." 

Again,  he  wrote  James  Madison  as  follows: 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hear,  that 
there  is  a  probability  of  a  full  representation 
of  the  States  in  convention;  but  if  the  dele- 
gates come  tc  it  under  fetters,  the  salutary 
ends  proposed  will  in  my  opinion  be  greatly 
embarrassed  and  retarded,  if  not  altogether 
defeated.  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  how 
this  matter  is,  as  my  wish  is  that  the  con- 
vention may  adopt  no  temporizing  expedients, 
but  probe  the  defects  of  the  Constitution  to 
the  bottom,  and  provide  a  ra41cal  cure, 
whether  they  are  agreed  to  or  not.  A  con- 
duct of  this  kind  will  stamp  wisdom  and 
dignity  on  their  proceedings,  and  hold  up  a 
light  which  sooner  or  later  will  have  Its 
influence." 

As  the  first  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Washington  established 
the  Republic  on  a  firm  foundation  upon 
which  It  has  continued  to  endure  to  the 
present  age. 

During  its  first  critical  8  years  of  ex- 
istence, the  whole  country  turned  to  Presi- 
dent Washington  as  the  most  sagacious,  most 
experienced,  and  ablest  man.  His  views  on 
public  questions  and  the  methods  of  gov- 
ernment which  he  favored  quickly  became  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
During  the  8  years  of  his  presidency  no 
serious  national  question  arose  in  which 
Washington's  convictions  and  decisions  were 
not  essential.  He  was  the  center  of  all  the 
great  legislation  during  his  two  presidential 
terms.  He  had  the  opportunity  to  lay  down 
principles  on  such  vital  questions  as  public 
revenue,  public  debt,  the  civil  and  criminal 
law  of  the  federation,  the  admission  of  new 
States,  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  the  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  the  protection  of  life  and 
property.  Though  he  vetoed  but  two  bills  as 
President,  his  influence  was  felt  on  every  im- 
portant act  of  the  Congress. 

Washington's  first  conquest  was  the  con- 
quest of  himself.  He  set  out  certain  rxiles  of 
conduct  by  which  he  lived.  Never  in  his 
military  career,  in  his  private  life,  or  as 
President  of  the  United  States  did  he  require 
of  others  that  which  he  did  not  first  require 
of  himself.  I  am  golTig  to  quote  Just  a  rule 
or  two  by  which  Washington  lived 

"Undertake  not  what  you  cannot  Perform 
but  be  Careftil  to  keep  your  Premise.     •     •     • 

"Speak  not  Evil  of  th^  Absent  for  it  is 
\injust.     •     •     • 

"When  you  speak  of  God  or  his  Attributes, 

let    It    be    Seriously    &    (with)     Reverence. 

•     •     • 

"Labour  to  keep  alive  in  your  Breast  that 
Little  Spark  of  Celestial  Fire  called  Con- 
science." 

These  are  4  out  of  110  rules  which  ne  set 
out  for  himself  under  the  label  "Rules  of 
Civility  and  Decent  Behaviovir." 

When  Washington  was  20  years  old  he 
became  a  Freemason  and  a  member  of  Fred- 
ericksburg Lodge.  No.  4,  at  Fredericksburg, 
Va.  Early  Ic  1788  he  was  appointed  master 
of  Alexandria  Lodge,  No.  22.  by  Edmund 
Randolph.  Governor  of  Virginia  and  grand 
master  of  Masons  of  that  great  State.  He 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  master  in  the  fall 
of  1788.  and  was  master  of  that  lodge  when 
he  was  sworn  In  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  remained  a  member  until  his 
death,  and  was  buried  with  Masonic  honors. 

Washington  said  in  a  letter — I  quote: 

"So  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines  of  FreemasoiU7,  I  con- 
ceive them  to  be  founded  on  benevolence,  and 
to  be  exercised  only  for  the  good  of  mankind." 

Another  quotation: 

"Being  persuaded  that  a  Just  application 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity Is  founded  must  be  promotive  of 
private  virtue  and  public  prosperity,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  advance  the  Interest  of  the  society 


and  to  be  considered  by  them  as  a  desenrtojf 
brother." 

A  large  number  of  the  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  were  members  of  the 
fraternity.  They  were  better  men  and  better 
cltiaens  because  they  believed  In  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  Freemasonry  stands.  They 
put  Into  the  Constitution  the  principles  in 
which  they  believed. 

This  great  Republic  is  now  facing  a  crisis 
unequaled  In  Ita  history.  Greed  and  thirst 
for  power  have  created  a  situation  In  the 
world  which  has  almost  abolished  liberty  and 
peace  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

One  of  thi  first  things  a  dictator  does  is  to 
abolish  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
thought,  freedom  of  religion.  These  are  prin- 
ciples for  which  humanity  has  fought  from 
the  beginning  of  time,  and  for  which  it  will 
continue  to  fight  until  the  end.  The  first 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  man  to 
whom  we  are  paying  tribute  today,  was  the 
embodiment  of  those  principles. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
22d  of  February  every  year,  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  is  read  by  some  Member  of 
that  body  for  the  edification  of  the  Senators. 
It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  if  everybody 
in  the  United  States  had  an  opportunity  to 
listen  to  that  Farewell  Address  at  least  once 
a  year. 

Washington  was  a  great  Freemason,  and 
the  greatest  example  of  the  principles  for 
which  Freemasonry  stands.  He  was  a  leader 
and  he  was  a  leader  who  would  fight  for  his 
principles  He  was  a  good  citizen  and  he 
stood  for  those  things  which  make  citizenship 
worth  while.  He  was  the  father  of  the  great- 
est republic  that  the  sun  has  ever  shone 
upon.  As  long  as  we  follow  the  example  and 
carry  out  the  principles  for  which  our  first 
President  stood,  this  Republic  will  always  be 
safe  and  will  endure. 


George  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or  NEW  HAMPSHmX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  February  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13).  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    GEORGE  D.  AIKEN,  OP 
VERMONT 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  t  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
tlie  Record  an  address  delivered  on  last 
Saturday  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken ]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  we  meet  here  to  celebrate  the  birthday 
of  the  father  of  American  democracy,  it  gives 
me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  extend  greetings 
to  the  new  citizens  of  our  country  who  are 
with  us  for  the  first  time.  From  now  on  we 
are  Americans  together,  exercising  the  privi- 
leges belonging  to  citizens  of  a  great  demo- 
cratic Nation  and  assuming  the  responsibili- 
ties that  rest  upon  us  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  our  Nation  truly  great  and  truly 
democratic. 

Being  an  American  today  has  special  sig- 
nificance.   It  means  that  we  not  only  enjoy 
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certain  privileges,  exercise  certain  authorities, 
and  assimie  certain  responsibilities  connected 
with  our  cltlBenshlp,  but  it  also  means  that 
we  are  here  together  as  believers  in  certam 
fundamental  rights  and  freedom  for  aU  the 
people.  In  assuming  our  citizenship  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  support  and  defend  these 
concepts  of  democracy  on  which  it  is  based. 

Meeting  here  together  on  the  birthday  of 
George  Washington,  we  should  most  appro- 
priately dedicate  ourselves  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  oiu-  Goveriunent  and  to  maintaining 
good  citizenship. 

George  Washington  stands  in  the  history 
of  our  Republic  as  the  great  leader  who 
made  its  founding  possible  through  his  mili- 
tary generalship  In  the  Revolutionary  War. 
He  stands  In  our  history  as  a  great  leader 
who  after  Independence  had  been  won, 
helped  shape  oxu'  present  form  of  government 
as  a  member  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion. He  stands  in  otir  history  as  a  great 
leader  whp,  at  the  call  of  the  j)eople  of  the 
young  Nation,  became  our  first  President  and 
as  such  gave  meaning  and  direction  to  our 
form  of  government. 

Citizenship  was  no  casual  thing  for  George 
Washington.  He  was  a  well-to-do  gentleman 
farmer.  He  himself  could  have  lived  in  peace 
on  the  beautiful  acres  of  Mount  Vernon. 
The  policy  of  the  British  Government  under 
King  George  m,  tyrannical  and  oppressing 
as  it  was  upon  the  poorer  people  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  would  not  have  touched  him 
personally  to  any  great  extent. 

Although  he  could  have  lived  in  peace  and 
prosperity,  George  Washington  was  so  con- 
stituted that  he  could  not  have  lived  in  hap- 
piness. He  had  a  great  sense  of  social  Justice 
and  a  mighty  belief  In  democratic  govern- 
ment. He  could  not  live  In  comparative 
Itixtlry  or  stand  idly  by. while  a  despotic  gov- 
ernment exercised  powers  of  oppression  upon 
his  less  fortunate  neighbors. 

At  the  time  of  his  country's  direst  need 
he  answered  the  call. 

He  was  not  a  professional  soldier,  yet  he 
rose  from  a  colonial  mllUia  officer  to  the 
leadership  of  an  army,  nondescript  though 
It  may  have  appeared,  which  successfully 
made  war  against  Great  Britain  and  her  hired 
German  allies  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  greatest  democracy  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Washinjfton  and  his  men  were  fired  by  cer- 
tain Ideals  and  hopes  for  their  country,  and 
they  fought  with  all  they  had  to  establish 
them.  They  fought  with  the  zeal  of  men 
who  fight  for  home,  for  liberty,  and  for  coun- 
try. They  fought  with  the  knowledge  that 
If  they  won,  their  economic  path  would  be  a 
hard  one  but  a  free  one.  If  they  lost  they 
were  doomed  to  both  economic  and  political 
slavery. 

Through  the  long  years  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  the  patriots  of  the  American  Colo- 
nies, imder  their  great  leader,  suffered  priva- 
tions to  an  extent  unknown  to  us  of  this  gen- 
eration as  yet.  They  knew  that  the  cotirse 
which  they  were  following  meant  toil,  hard- 
ship, disease,  hunger,  poverty,  cold,  and.  for 
many  of  them,  death.  They  were  besought 
with  discouragement  and  untold  agonies  and 
difficulties.  Yet  they  fought  on  with  the 
courage  and  the  determination  of  those  who 
would  be  freemen  when  the  victory  was  won. 

With  the  ending  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
Gen.  George  Washington  went  back  in  peace 
to  live  at  his  loved  and  beautiful  home,  as 
he  planned,  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  But  a  few 
years  later  the  urgent  need  of  the  new  Repub- 
lic and  the  confidence  of  the  whole  people  in 
his  leadership  led  him  once  more  to  serve  his 
country  as  ite  first  President. 

What  I  have  just  said  is  probably  known 
to  nearly  everyone  here.  I  have  not  retold 
you  this  story  of  Washington  merely  to  re- 
hearse the  glorious  birth  of  our  country  or  to 
eulogize  a  man. 


I  have  attempted  to  place  before  you  an 
outstanding  example  of  citizenship — an  ex- 
ample to  show  that  liberty  and  citizenship 
are  not  things  that  Just  happen,  but  that 
such  glorious  things  are  bought  and  paid  for 
at  a  price.  A  price — like  any  other  price — 
that  is  usually  In  proportion  to  the  value 
which  we  receive. 

I  tell  you  today  that  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  our  American  citizenship  are  also 
accompanied  by  obligations  that  we  must 
realize  and  fxilfill  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
enjoy  this  citizenship  as  we  now  know  it.  It 
is  not  the  easily  gotten  things  that  make  us 
happy  and  secure.  It  is  the  things  gained  at 
the  cost  of  privation  and  danger  and  sacrifice 
that  endure.  Only  so  long  as  we  are  willing 
to  meet  these  terms  will  the  Ideals  that  led 
Washington  and  his  men  through  the  dark 
years  of  the  Revolutionary  War  be  kept  In- 
violate for  us  and  ova  children. 

The  greatest  test  for  Washington  and  his 
men  came  during  the  winter  spent  at  Valley 
Forge.  They  coxild  have  given  up  at  that 
time.  They  could  have  gone  to  their  homes 
and  stirrendered  their  struggle  to  found  a 
new  and  independent  government  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

They  could  have  done  so,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  for  a  few  years  at  least  they 
would  have  had  greater  luxuries,  as  luxuries 
were  known  In  those  days,  than  If  they  con- 
tinued fighting  against  cold,  disease,  hunger, 
and  attacks  by  their  enemies.  But  they 
knew  too  well  that  these  greater  comforta 
secured  by  sxirrender  would  be  short-lived. 
They  preferred  to  face  temporary  hardships 
for  a  few  years  than  to  endure  permanent 
slavery. 

They  faced  the  facts.  The  freedom  of  a 
people  forever  depends  upon  their  willingness 
to  face  the  facta  and  to  make  sacrifices.  It 
was  true  in  1776;  it  Is  true  today. 

Once  more  the  fate  of  our  Nation  is  hang- 
ing in  the  balance  and  the  outeome  depends 
upon  our  answer.  For  the  third  time  in  160 
years  our  Government  of  the  people  Is  in 
grave  danger. 

There  Is  not  the  slightest  question  of  the 
ability  of  the  American  people  to  maintain 
this  Government  against  aggression  from 
without  and  collapse  from  within.  The 
question  is,  WiU  we  have  the  coiu-age  to 
do  it? 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  pcuticipatlon  in 
a  great  world  war.  Within  a  few  days  Con- 
gress will  have  enacted  legislation  conferring 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
greater  authority  than  any  one  man  has  ever 
possessed  in  this  world.  He  will  have  the 
power  to  use  American  resources  against  any 
nation  on  earth,  to  arm  nation  against  na- 
tion; to  form  alliances  which  he  deems  to  be 
to  the  advantage  of  our  country;  to  seize 
ships,  arms,  and  materials  belonging  to  any 
person,  any  corporation,  any  country,  and  to 
convey  such  goods  labeled  "defense  articles" 
to  any  government  with  which  he  chooses  to 
make  such  alliance.  The  entire  resotirces  of 
our  Nation's  wealth  will  be  at  his  disposal 
and  he  will  virtually  control  the  output  of 
American  farms  and  factories,  including  the 
blood  stream  of  supplies  so  vitally  necessary 
to  the  life  of  the  British  Empire. 

We  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  God  will 
so  guide  him  that  In  his  exercise  of  this 
power,  he  will  be  wise  and  good. 

They  teU  \u  that  America  must  become  the 
arsenal  of  democracy.  They  tell  us  that 
American  ships  will  not  be  sent  to  warring 
waters.  Many  leaders,  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  tell  us  that  American  men  will  not  be 
called  upon  to  fight  in  foreign  lands,  that  It 
is  only  tools  that  England  needs. 

Yet  we  know  in  our  hearts  that  we  are 
about  to  engage  In  warfare  that  will  ulti- 
mately require  the  use  of  every  American 
factory,  of  every  American  ship,  and  the 
services  of  every  American  soldier — a  war- 
fare that  may  result  in  American  ships  being 


sunk  in  foreign  water*  and  American  boys 
dying  in  foreign  lands. 

America  can  become  the  greatest  arsenal 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.  Our  ships,  our 
planes,  our  guns,  our  men  can  cover  the  eartli. 
the  waters,  and  the  sky  in  a  manner  that  no- 
one  has  ever  envisioned. 

We  are  divided  now  as  to  the  wisdom  at 
entering  this  war,  but  when  we  once  go  In 
we  will  fight  as  a  united  people.  We  wUl 
go  in  to  win,  and  we  will  win.  We  may  be 
in  this  conflict  1  year.  2  years,  or  20  years, 
but  we  will  emerge  from  It  victorious  in  a 
military  sense.  Do  we  dare  to  contemplate 
the  cost? 

And  when  peace  comes,  the  heart  and  soul 
of  America  will  be  tested  as  it  has  been 
tested  only  once  since  that  fateful  winter 
that  Washington  spent  at  Valley  Forge 
Even  though  by  a  miracle  of  gtxKl  fortune 
we  should  escape  active  participation,  we 
will  still  have  our  crisis  with  the  coming  of 
peace  among  the  nations. 

Then  will  come  the  true  test  of  o\ir 
strength,  our  courage,  and  otir  greatness.  It 
takes  cotirage  to  face  war.  It  wUl  take  greater 
courage  to  face  the  coming  of  peace.  It  is 
not  Idle  to  say  that  If  It  were  not  for  war 
today,  we  would  be  meeting  the  test  right 
now. 

For  10  years  we  have  been  seeking  solu- 
tions to  problems  that  raised  their  ugly  heads 
before  us.  Those  problems  have  not  yet  been 
solved.  They  have  now  been  blanketed  by 
the  smoke  of  war.  Less  than  8  years  ago 
13,000.000  men  were  out  of  work,  factories 
were  Idle,  farmers'  marketa  were  diminish- 
ing. Then  the  threat  of  war  broke  out  over 
ETux)pe  and  Asia;  our  industries  started  to 
hum  again,  making  engines  of  destrjctlon 
for  foreign  nations,  particularly  for  Russia 
and  Japan.  Men  found  new  jobs — but  this 
was  not  a  solution  of  unemployment  in 
America.  It  was  merely  an  artificial  stimu- 
lant. 

In  September  1839  Great  Britain  and  Prance 
declared  war  upon  Germany.  These  nations 
entered  our  market  for  materials,  putting 
more  American  people  to  work,  further  in- 
creasing our  pay  rolls  and  our  Incomes.  Yet 
this  was  not  a  solution  for  our  problems.  It 
was  merely  a  more  powerful  and  dangerous 
stimulant. 

Then  the  year  1940  saw  the  United  States 
feverishly  undertaking  the  mightiest  defense 
and  armament  program  that  any  nation  In 
the  world  has  ever  known,  a  program  that  is 
still  accelerating,  a  program  carried  forward 
like  a  snowball  roiling  -downhill,  without 
regard  to  cost,  profita  or  consequences.  And 
underneath  this  smoke  and  clamor  and  prep- 
aration for  war,  the  unsolved  problems  of  our 
nation  are  growing  and  multiplying. 

And  yet  the  conflict  of  arms  which  we 
seem  about  to  enter  will  not  be  the  greatest 
crisis  which  we  wUl  have  to  overcome  If  Amer- 
ican democracy  is  to  be  preserved.  We  will 
win  this  war.  But  wUl  be  win  against  that 
which  must  follow?  Before  a  year  from  next 
Jtily,  America  wUl  have  authorized  expendl- 
ttu-eS  foi  ourselves  and  our  aUies  for  defense 
purposes  and  materials  of  war  over  $35.000.- 
000.000 — an  amount  equal  to  the  entire  debt 
of  our  Nation  less  than  4  years  ago.  Within 
3  years  our  national  debt  will  exceed  $100,- 
000,000.000 — $100,000,000,000  spent,  not  to 
create  wealth  for  the  world  but  to  destroy  It. 
Are  we  willing  to  pay  this  cost?  Will  Aioer- 
Ican  industry  forego  its  profita:  will  American 
labor  suspend  ita  gains?  Will  the  American 
public  consent  to  doing  with  the  barest  neces- 
sities of  life? 

If  we  are  to  win  in  war  or  to  win  In  peace. 
Americans  must  tighten  their  belta  to  the 
sacrifice  and  do  It  now.  No  man  should  be 
permitted  to  make  a  single  dollar  of  excess 
profita  from  the  miseries  and  bloodshed  of 
war;  and  no  government,  state  or  national, 
should  recklessly  abandon  the  principles  at 
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economy  and  common  sense  In  the  name  of 
national  defense. 

If  we  band  our  burden  on  to  those  who 
fcdlow.  we  thus  guarantee  depressed  living 
■tandards  for  a  hundred  years  to  come. 

Having  delegated  to  the  Chief  Executive 
of  our  Natloi:  the  responsibility  that  normally 
belonn  to  the  Congress  and  the  people,  the 
authority  to  speak  and  act  and  make  deci- 
sions for  us:  the  right  to  exercise  almost  com- 
plete control  over  our  economic  life,  will  we 
have  the  foresight  and  fortitude  to  recover 
^^^^-QMit  power  which  will  Insure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  out  posterity,  or 
will  we  adopt  the  easier  course  of  casting 
Individual  responsibility  aside,  in  return  for 
a  few  more  years  of  relative  ease  and  luxury? 
Whether  or  not  we  possess  this  courage  Is  the 
true  test  of  our  citizenship  We  have  met 
this  challenge  twice  before.  With  Washing- 
ton as  our  inspiration,  we  must  steel  o\ir- 
selves  to  meet  it  once  again. 


Monopoly  in  Farm  Prodocti 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  February  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13),  1941 


ARTICLE  BT  HON.  THURMAN  ARNOLD 


Mr.  OnXETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  very  valuable  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Thurman  Arnold.  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  on  the  subject  of  mo- 
nopolies in  farm  products,  wtaich  ap- 
pears in  The  Nation's  Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  The  Nation's  Agriculture] 
Monopolus 

(By  Thurman   Arnold.   Assistant   Attorney 
General) 

No  group  Is  so  dependent  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  a  domestic  market  that  Is  free 
from  restraints  of  trade  as  the  farmer.  Be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  consumer  stand  a 
numer  of  organized  groups  who  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  rob  blm  of  all  his  earning  power  If 
they  are  allowed  to  take  full  advantage  of 
their  strategic  position.  He,  above  all  peo- 
ple, needs  to  have  the  savings  of  mass  pro- 
duction passed  on  to  consumers.  His  con- 
cern Is,  first,  to  prevent  large  organizations 
from  depriving  him  of  his  proper  share  of 
the  consumer's  dollar  and,  second,  to  pre- 
vent small  organizations  from  protecting 
their  Inefficiency  by  erecting  trade  barriers 
between  States  or  between  economic  areas 
In  this  country. 

When  lnd\istrial  organizations  combine  to 
raise  the  prices  of  farm  products  to  con- 
sumers and  of  manvifactured  products  to 
farmers,  they  force  the  farmers  to  seek 
similar  privileges  of  combination  to  raise 
their  own  prices.  Such  measures  are  neces- 
sary as  temporary  expedients.  They  never 
work  out  in  the  long  run  because  in  the  race 
for  organized  power  the  farmers  always  lose 
for  three  reasons.  First,  because  the  farm- 
ers do  not  and  cannot  control  the  bottle- 
necks through  which  their  goods  must  pass: 
second,  becatiae  farmers  are  too  individtial- 
Istlc  to  chearfully  subject  themselves  to  the 


regimentation  necessary  for  efficient  organ- 
ized power.  And  finally,  because  the  theory 
that  if  everyone  sells  at  a  high  enough  price 
everyone  will  prosper  leads  only  to  one  re- 
sult— the  destruction  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  consumers. 

On  November  23  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture issued  a  report  suggesting  the  exten- 
sion of  the  food-stamp  plan  to  the  Nation's 
20.000,000  needy.  The  Department  said  that 
this  would  result  in  substantial  benefits  to 
the  farmers.  It  stated  that  fiill  extension  of 
the  plan  of  distributing  surplus  food  to  pri- 
vately employed  famUies  and  farmers  having 
an  income  of  less  than  a  thousand  dollars,  as 
well  as  relief  families,  would  cost  the  Treas- 
ury a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Certainly  we 
must  distribute  surplus  food.  Certainly  we 
must  take  the  emergency  measures  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  health  of  cur  families.  But 
at  the  same  time  we  must  take  the  measiu-es 
necessary  to  break  up  the  restraints  of  trade 
which  help  create  the  problem. 

The  12.000,000  families  who  must  spend 
less  than  9  cents  per  person  per  meal  do  not 
buy  the  food  they  need — they  buy  what  they 
can  afford.  Whatever  they  spend  to  pay  for 
racketeering  and  waste  or  for  extra  charges 
exacted  by  some  price-fixing  ring  comes  di- 
rectly out  of  their  diet;  and  this  means  that 
It  directly  reduces  ^  amount  of  farm 
products  they  can  buy.  The  farmer  and, the 
consumer  have  a  common  interest  in  keeping 
the  cost  of  distributing  food  as  low  as  effi- 
ciency permits. 

Some  of  the  price-fixing  groups  fix  buying 
prices.  Many  of  the  wasteful  rackets  which 
raise  the  cost  of  distributing  food  get  their 
income  by  reducing  the  farmer's  price  rather 
than  by  raising  the  consumer's  price.  Not 
only  does  the  consumer's  dollar  buy  less  than 
It  should,  but  the  farmer's  share  of  this  dol- 
lar has  been  squeezed  smaller  and  smaller. 

In  Chicago  in  1920  the  dealer  got  8.1  cents 
per  quart  of  milk  and.  In  1930.  8.3  cents,  but 
meanwhile  the  producer's  share  had  fallen 
from  6.8  cents  to  5.7  cents,  a  decline  of  more 
than  a  cent.  At  no  time  since  1918  has  the 
producer  received  as  much  as  half  of  the  re- 
tall  price  in  Chicago.  In  general  the  farmer's 
share  of  the  retail  price  has  declined,  not 
merely  in  the  depression  years  but  previously. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  reported  In 
1937  that  when  the  price  to  producers  goes 
up,  the  full  amount  of  the  increase  or  more 
is  usually  added  to  the  consumer's  price,  but 
that  when  the  price  to  producers  goes  down, 
the  consumer  is  often  not  given  the  benefit. 

ABUSES 

Our  Job  is  to  prevent  the  private  seizure 
of  power  to  fix  milk  prices  in  ways  which 
are  not  sxirrounded  by  legislative  safeguards 
for  the  farmers'  Interest  and  the  consumers' 
interest.  It  is  further  to  prevent  the  abuse 
of  legislative  privileges  as  a  pretext  for  collu- 
sive action  to  raise  the  consumers'  prices,  to 
reduce  constmiption,  and  thus  to  increase 
the  farm  surplus.  Finally  our  Job  is  to  pro- 
tect distributors  who  want  to  experiment 
with  ways  of  reducing  the  cost  of  distribu- 
tion against  those  who  wish  to  perpetuate 
inefficiency  by  force  or  coercion. 

One  llliistratlon  will  Indicate  how  we  can 
help  farmers  distribute  more  milk.  The 
Federal  Trade  Conunlssion  found  that  in 
certain  large  cities  milk  could  be  delivered 
In  bulk  for  1.61  cents  per  quart,  In  quart 
bottles  for  4.69  cents,  in  pint  bottles  for  7.12 
cents  and  in  half -pint  bottles  for  13.66  cents 
per  quart.  In  other  words,  the  cost  per 
quart  goes  up  as  the  quantity  delivered  goes 
down.  In  a  small  middle-western  city  a 
milk  distributor  proposed  to  recognize  this 
obvious  fact  by  placing  a  charge  for  delivery 
upon  the  first  quart  and  supplying  additional 
quarts  to  the  same  address  at  a  price  several 
cents  lower.  Farmers  were  to  receive  the 
same  price  but  consumers  were  to  be  In- 
duced to  use  more  milk.  Other  distributors 
in  conspiracy  with  milk-wagon  drivers,  set 
out  to  quarantine  this  dangerous  price  cut- 


ter. They  decided  that  no  housewife  was  to 
be  allowed  to  discontinue  buying  milk  from 
the  dealer  who  supplied  her  in  order  to  buy 
from  a  different  dealer  untU  she  obtained 
permission  from  them.  To  protect  the  old 
price  structure  they  are  trying  to  prevent 
the  consumer  from  getting  more  milk  and 
the  farmer  from  selling  more  milk.  In  the 
long  run  they  are  probably  hurting  even 
themselves.  The  only  effective  weapon  to 
use  against  that  kind  of  interference  with 
trade  is  an  indictment  under  the  antitrust 
laws. 

The  grower's  share  of  the  retail  price  of 
various  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  east- 
ern markets  varies  from  as  much  as  42  cents 
to  as  little  as  17 'i  cents  out  of  each  dollar. 
On  most  such  products  both  the  retailer  and 
the  transportation  agency  get  more  than  the 
farmer.  On  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  the 
price  paid  for  the  can  is  usually  higher  than 
the  price  the  farmer  gets  for  its  contents. 

From  Maryland  to  California  we  have  re- 
ceived complaints  that  big  canners,  chain- 
store  buyers,  and  commission  men  cover 
their  requirements  with  contracts  which 
provide  that  the  price  shall  be  the  going 
market  price  at  the  time  they  take  delivery; 
and  that  when  the  delivery  date  comes 
around  they  manipulate  the  market  price  by 
withdrawing  their  buyers  from  the  market 
and  by  dumping  produce  which  is  under 
their  control.  One  group  of  canners  recently 
got  together  and  fixed  a  minimum  buying 
price  which  they  said  was  established  in  a 
generous  endeavor  to  prevent  the  farmer 
from  having  to  take  still  less.  When  ques- 
tioned they  admitted  that  in  the  past  the 
minimum  price  had  become  the  maximum 
price  and  that  It  undoubtedly  would  do  so 
again  this  year. 

I  have  time  for  only  one  more  Illustration, 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  November  24. 
1940: 

"Safeway  Stores,  Inc.,  second  largest  food 
chain  in  the  country,  has  resigned  from  the 
Food  Distributors  Association  of  Colorado  In 
protest  against  the  recent  vote  of  that  asso- 
ciation which  called  for  the  raising  of  the 
minimum  mark-up  under  the  State  Unfair 
Practices  Act  to  12  percent  and  an  added 
2  percent  for  those  distributors  which  do 
their  own  wholesaling  and  warehousing,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  14  percent,  according  to  an 
official  announcement  by  the  company. 

"The  higher  minimums  adopted  by  the 
Colorado  group  were  estimated  as  bringing 
about  a  5-percent  increase  in  grocery  prices 
throughout  the  State.  •  •  •  The  new 
Colorado  mark-up  is  rated  the  highest  In  the 
country  and  at  least  twice  as  high  as  the 
National  Grocery  Conference  recommended." 

During  the  first  World  War,  business  groups 
developed  ways  of  acting  together,  many  of 
which  continued  throughout  the  1920*8,  and 
largely  by  using  such  techniques  they  pre- 
vented Industrial  prices  from  falling  as  fast 
and  as  far  as  farm  prices  when  the  war  was 
over.  What  we  do  In  the  next  2  or  3  years 
may  determine  whether  or  not  the  farmer 
will  have  to  deal  with  a  larger  number  of 
more  effective  price-fixing  combinations  for 
a  generation  to  come. 

The  antitrust  laws  are  the  first  line  of 
defense  against  such  a  future.  They  cannot 
pevent  a  shortage  of  goods  nor  the  price  In- 
creases which  naturally  follow  from  such  a 
shortage;  but  they  can  prevent  artificial 
shortages  and  artificial  schemes  to  raise  prices. 
They  can  break  up  the  agreements  which 
make  the  consumer  pay  more  for  his  food 
and  those  which  make  the  farmer  get  less  for 
his  product.  We  have  made  a  beginning  In 
this  direction. 

The  question  before  the  farmers  of  this 
country  is  whether  they  want  this  beginning 
to  broaden  into  real  effective  assistance. 

At  present  we  do  not  have  enough  men  to 
do  the  Job.  I  assiire  you  that  the  Antitrtist 
Division  will  not  quit,  but  the  time  Is  rapidly 
approaching  when  new  Investigations  will 
have  to  be  indeflnltely  delayed.     We  have 
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made  enemies  who  are  deniandlng  that  our 
activities  be  curbed.  We  hope,  however,  that 
we  have  made  more  friends  than  enemies, 
and  we  partlctOarly  hope  that  the  American 
farmer  is  going  to  take  a  real  Interest  in  what 
we  are  doing.  Therefore,  I  put  this  question 
to  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation: 
Do  you  want  us  to  go  ahead,  or  shall  we 
stand  still  where  we  are  today?  Do  you  want 
conferences  and  speeches- and  reports  about 
restraints  which  are  destroying  your  market, 
or  do  you  want  action? 


Spokane  Can  Do  Even  Better  Than 
Other  Cities  Have  Done  With  Manid- 
pal  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

or  WASHlNGTiiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  24, 1941 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
11  of  this  year  the  people  of  my  home 
city  of  Spokane,  which  city  is  almost 
within  the  shadow  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
will  vote  on  the  issue  of  municipal  power. 

The  Electric  Bond  it  Share  Co.,  that 
giant  electrical  octopus,  owns  and  con- 
trols the  local  operating  company,  the 
Washington  Water  Power  Co.,  and  it  is 
making  a  bitter  fight  to  keep  the  cit- 
izens of  Spokane  from  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  Grand  Coulee  power  and 
to  compel  them  to  continue  to  pay  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  overcharges. 

Since  the  coming  of  Grand  Coulee, 
and  within  the  last  18  months,  this  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Electric  Bond  k  Share  Co. 
has  made  rate  reductions  of  about 
$1,250,000  which  its  president,  Kinsey 
Robinson,  stated  were  reductions  largely 
made  to  the  low-use  customers  for  po- 
litical purposes.  His  exact  language 
was,  "We  must  turn  to  the  day  of  polit- 
ical rates." 

He  then  further  said  that  these  reduc- 
tions would  largely  go  to  the  low-use 
customer  and  service  would  be  rendered 
at  a  loss,  but  the  loss  would  be  made  up 
from  the  greater-use  customers.  This 
startling  statement  was  gotten  from  Mr. 
Robinson  in  answer  to  a  question  that  I, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior Appropriations,  propounded  to  him 
in  his  appearance  last  year. 

Even  with  these  tremendous  rate  re- 
ductions, which  are  a  confession  of  guUt 
to  the  assertion  of  excessive  charges, 
Spokane  is  still  being  grossly  overcharged, 
and  if  they  adopt  municipal  power  in  the 
March  11  election  the  city  rate  payers 
will  be  assured  far  greater  savings,  and 
the  taxpayers  will  collect  from  the  mu- 
nicipal plant  far  more  than  they  do  now. 

What  is  still  more  important,  the 
people  of  the  city  will  free  themselves 
from  the  pernicious  political  activities  of 
the  power  company,  and  there  will  be  a 
growth  and  development  of  tremendous 
magnitude.  In  addition  to  this  the  city 
~plant  will  soon  liquidate  its  entire  in- 


debtedness and  rate  reductions  will  give 
Spokane  the  same  favorable  rates  that 
the  city  of  Takoma  now  enjoys,  which 
are  the  lowest  in  America. 

Proof  of  what  can  be  done  by  munic- 
ipal ownership  is  shown  by  the  accomp- 
lishments of  the  four  major  cities  of 
Tennessee,  and  I  give  the  official  figures 
on  gross  revenue,  purchase  power,  tax 
equivalents,  depreciation,  and  earned  net 
income  in  those  four  cities. 

Results  in  the  four  Tennessee  cities 
Nashville,  population  153,866: 

Nashville  electric  system  has 

gross  revenues  of f3, 571, 000 

Total  operating  expenses,  In- 
cluding purchased  power..     1, 197, 000 

Tax  equivalents 333.000 

Depreciation 309, 000 

Earned  a  net  Income  of  more 

than 818,000 

Knoxvllle,  population  105,802: 

Oross  revenues 2,312,000 

Purchased  power 845. 000 

Tax  equivalents 277,  000 

Depreciation 189,  000 

Earned  a  net  income  of 315, 000 

Chattanooga,  population  119,798: 

Gross  revenues ,. 3, 169,000 

Purchased  power.-. 1,287,000 

Tax  equivalents 244,000 

Depreciation 288,000 

Earned  a  net  Income  of 464. 000 

Memphis,  population  253,143: 

Gross   revenues 4,604,000 

Purchased  power 1,398,000 

Tax  equivalents 815,000 

Depreciation 400,000 

Earned  a  net  Income  of 1, 153, 000 

IN  CONCLT78TON 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  each  of  these 
cities  have  met  all  expenses,  paid  their 
share  of  taxes,  and  earned  a  substantial 
net  income  besides,  ranging  from  $315,- 
000  in  Knoxville  to  $1,153,000  in  Mem- 
phis, being  from  14  to  25  percent  of  the 
gross  incomes. 

Production  of  sugar 
(Short 


The  combined  gross  revenues  of  the 
four  cities  for  the  fiscal  year  is  $13,- 
656,000. 

Meanwhile  these  cities  have  reduced 
rates  from  30  to  38  percent,  thus  saving 
their  citizens  from  $1,041,000  in  Knox- 
ville to  $2,250,000  in  Memphis  per  year. 
Also  the  lower  rates  have  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  the  average  use  of  domestic 
current  to  1,331  kilowatt -hours  per  year 
as  compared  to  the  national  average  of 
925. 

With  such  evidence  as  I  have  here  fur- 
nished, it  would  appear  that  every  city 
in  America  which  has  access  to  cheap 
hydroelectric  power  should  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  Certainly  the  citizens  of  Spo- 
kane, who  are  perhaps  more  favorably 
situated  than  any  other  city  in  America, 
should  cease  to  pay  millions  in  tribute, 
and  have  nothing  to  show  for  it  except 
the  baneful  influences  upon  their  politi- 
cal life  exerted  by  the  Power  Trust. 


Production  of  Sugu  in  the  West  Indies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  mCHIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTAITVM 


Monday.  February  24. 1941 
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Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
oao.  I  include  the  following  table: 

in  the  West  Indies 

tonsl 


Cane  sugar 


British  West  Indies; 

Trinidad 

Barbados 

Jamaica 

Antifua 

St.  Kitts 

Othrr  British  West  Indies 
French  West  Indies: 

Martinique, , 

Ouadaloupe . 

Total  West  Indies 


1906-7  to 
1910-11 


47,755 
32,947 
15.132 

24,791 

&327 

41.C31 
42,262 


2ia845 


1911-12  to 
1915-16 


58,659 
37,190 
17,  Hn 
13.1S3 
14,060 
7,549 

43,239 
39,094 


230,096 


1836-17 


172,799 
121.256 
119, 303 

36.968 
38, 3U 
14.661 

56,727 
61,  212 


62a  449 


l«7-« 


1«,60S 
99.812 

U2,516 
34.882 
31.287 
11,560 

61,113 

53,546 


564,406 


148.879 

182.608 

132,100 

2JC219 

4L8IC 

t.TH 

71,612 
81,357 
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Gvilian  Air  Reserve  for  Pan-American  Air 
Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  URRABEE 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  24. 1941 


STATEMENT  BT  COL.  J.  E.  MYEH8 


Mr.  LARRABEE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 


ORO,  I  include  the  following  statement 
issued  by  Col.  J.  E.  Myers,  United  States 
Army,  retired,  president  of  the  Aviation 
Defense  Association: 

The  success  of  a  unified  air  command  de- 
pends upon  sectirlng  a  proper  atate  of  air 
appreciation  by  the  people  of  the  nations 
concerned. 

The  road  to  success  in  establishing  the 
pan -American  air  solidarity  necessary  to  the 
defense  of  the  Americas  must  be  acoom- 
plietaed  by  first  creating  an  international 
state  of  air  mlndedness  throu^out  the  na- 
tions in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Such  a 
condition  of  air  mlndedness  has  not  as  yet 
been  attained  In  any  of  these  nations,  and 
their  military  and  naval  air  forces  are  not 
sustained  by  the  people  en  masse;  therefore, 
should  aggression  occur,  it  would  find  tis 
unprepared.  Even  at  the  moment  England 
Is  calling  for  aviators.  The  shortage  U  hen 
now. 
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Once  the  nations  have  aroused  themselves 
to  the  extent  of  becoming  aware  of  these 
f»ct»,  they  will  realize  that  back  of  their  air 
force  must  stand  a  clvUlan  air  reserve  com- 
posed of  the  personnel  and  equipment  of 
their  civil  aviation,  those  who  have  had 
some  aeronautical  training  and  experience, 
and  the  thousands  of  others  who  are  ready 
and  willing  to  lend  every  assistance  to  this 
force. 

The  civilian  air  reserve  of  the  Aviation  De- 
fense Association  of  Washington.  D.  C,  may 
be  divided  generally  Into  two  classes,  the 
air  and  the  ground  reserve.  The  air  reserve 
will  consist  of  those  persons  In  civil  life 
who  are  qualified  In  aviation  matters  or 
preparing  to  do  so  and  those  persons,  men 
and  women,  boys  and  girls  properly  vouched 
for.  who  will  sustain  all  aeronautical  activi- 
ties In  the  promotion  of  air  preparedness. 

The  main  reasons  for  the  establishment  of 
the  air  reserve  Is  to  relieve  the  bottle  neck 
in  securing  experienced  aviators  and  me- 
chanics for  the  combat  force  and  to  act  aa 
its  auxiliary  reserve. 

The  following  classifications  and  subdivi- 
sions of  this  work  are  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  state  of  con- 
fidence In  aviation  In  the  minds  of  the 
people  through  assurance  that  their  gov- 
ernments are  exercising  every  precaution  for 
safe  air  travel. 

(a)  Committee  on  Safe  Air  Travel,  Mr. 
Chester  G.  Myers,  of  Hellam.  Pa.,  chairman. 

Purpose:  To  endorse  all  measures  which 
will  Insure  safe  air  travel  and  particularly 
to  Introduce  and  sponsor  congressional  legis- 
lation and  other  measiires  for  the  construc- 
tion of  uniform  directional  air  markers  on 
the  tops  of  buildings,  roads,  etc..  In  co- 
operation with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration. Legislation:  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 300,  by  Senator  Ci^xmt  Pepper,  Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress,  and  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 50,  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  by  Repre- 
sentative J.  H.  Petekson,  Florida,  which  were 
Introduced  at  our  request,  and  H.  R.  3015, 
Seventy-seventh  Congress,  Introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative J.  L.  Johns,  of  Wisconsin. 

(b)  Committee  on  Airports  and  Airways. 
Capt.  A.  R.  Towner  of  Washington.  D.  C. 

Ptupose:  To  endorse  all  measures  for  the 
vast  expansion  of  all  commercial  and  other 
aeronautical  meteorological  activities,  re- 
search laboratories,  main  and  feeder  air 
passenger  and  freight  lines,  airports  and 
bases,  and  to  advocate  the  unification  and 
standardization  of  airplane  parte  and  their 
accessories  and  to  support  all  measures  for 
the  establishment  of  underground  air  bases 
about  500  miles  apart  along  the  coast  line 
of  the  Americas. 

(c)  Committee  on  supersafety  defense 
highways.  Col.  C.  B.  Tread  way.  of  Florida, 
chairman. 

Purpose:  To  support  legislation  for  the 
construction  of  great,  lighted,  supersafety 
defense  highways,  or  rivers  of  trafflc,  between 
all  strategic  points  and  air  bases  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  as 
a  necessary  measure  for  our  national  and 
pan-American  military  and  naval  defense. 

We  sponsor  H.  R.  3461.  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  as  Introduced  by  Representative  J. 
Both,  Sntdex.  of  Pennsylvania,  or  its  eqxilva- 
lent,  providing  for  six  superhighways  north 
and  south,  and  three  east  and  west  from 
coast  to  coast  and  we  urge  all  patriotic  cltl- 
sens  to  sustain  such  proposed  legislation  as 
^ell  as  the  extension  of  this  system  through- 
out the  Americas. 


2.  The  creation  of  a  strong  pan-American 
coalition  for  the  air  defense  of  the  Americas. 

(a)  Committee  on  Public  Relations:  Hon. 
M.  H.  Thatcher,  chairman. 

Purpose:  To  encourage  all  possible  means 
of  rapid  transportation,  shipping,  and  com- 
munication for  the  purpose  of  trade  and 
friendly  relations;  for  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  protective  coalition  of  the  American 
nations;  and  to  bring  about  a  general  sense 
of  security  by  awakening  the  confidence  of 
the  American  peoples  in  the  protection 
afforded  by  an  adequate  military,  naval,  and 
civilian  air  reserve  defense;  and  to  this  end 
to  cooperate  with  all  patriotic  organizations. 

(b)  Committee  on  propaganda:  Col.  J.  E. 
Myers.  United  States  Army,  retired,  chairman. 

Purpose:  To  secure  cooperation  In  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  Pan  American  aviation  de- 
fense through  the  use  of  aviation  motion 
pictures,  radio,  and  the  sponsoring  of  our 
theme  song,  Wings  Over  America,  and 
Guardian  of  the  Colors,  and  other  patriotic 
compositions. 

(c)  Committee  for  the  annual  celebration 
of  Pan  American  Aviation  Day  on  December 
17,  the  date  of  the  first  filght  of  a  heavler- 
than-air  machine,  made  at  Kitty  Hawk.  N.  C, 
by  the  Wright  brothers,  the  "fathers  of  flight." 
Hon.  Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  of  Washington. 
D.  C,  chairman. 

3.  To  establish  memorials  to  commemorate 
the  achievements  In  aviation  and  to  sponsor 
the  annual  celebration  of  National  Aviation 
Day  on  August  19.  Col.  J.  E.  Myers.  United 
States  Army,  retired,  chairman. 

Purpose:  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  our 
heroes  of  aviation  by  means  of  special  me- 
morials, radio  broadcasts,  moving  pictures  of 
aviation,  phonograph  records  of  songs,  etc. 

To  sponsor  the  annual  Issue  of  Pan  Amer- 
ican Aviation  Day  alr-mall  stamps  on  De- 
cember 17  to  commemorate  the  date  of  the 
first  flight  by  the  Wright  brothers,  in  accord- 
ance with  House  Joint  Resolution  50,  as  in- 
troduced at  our  request  by  Representative 
J.  Haboin  Peterson,  of  Florida,  in  honor  of  all 
American  aviators. 

To  sponsor  congressional  legislation  for  the 
return  of  the  original  Wright  airplane  from 
England  to  the  United  States. 

To  sponsor  House  Joint  Resolution  35,  as 
Introduced  by  Representative  T.  A.  Jenkins, 
of  Ohio,  which  provides  for  the  painting  of  a 
historical  aviation  picture  In  the  frieze  in  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol. 


To  sponsor  the  annual  celebration  of  Na- 
tional Aviation  Day  on  August  19,  Dr.  OrvlUe 
Wright's  birth  date.  In  his  honor  as  the  first 
man  to  successfully  fly  a  heavler-than-alr 
machine,  in  accordance  with  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  111.  as  Introduced  at  oiar  request 
m  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  by  Senator 
CLAin)E  Pepper  and  Representative  J.  Hardin 
Peterson,  of  Florida,  and  14  other  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  signed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  July 
11.  1939. 

4.  To  provide  for  the  measures  for  the  pro- 
motion of  youth  education  in  aviation,  and 
to  support  all  congressional  legislation  per- 
taining to  such  matters;  Committee  on  Youth 
Education  In  Aviation,  R.  E.  Grabel,  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Fla..  chairman. 

Purpose :  To  encourage  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica in  all  matters  pertaining  to  aeronautics. 

To  prepare  an  authentic  history  of  aviation, 
using  as  a  cover  for  same  the  famous  recruit- 
ing poster.  Wings  Over  America,  by  Col. 
Thomas  B.  Woodburn.  United  States  Army, 
and  to  edit  an  aviation  periodical  In  the 
Interest  of  youth  education  in  aviation. 

To  sponsor  present  congressional  legislation 
introduced  by  Representative  William  H. 
Larrabee  (H.  R.  3132)  and  Senator  Patrick 
McCarran  (S.  10).  which  provide  for  an  avia- 
tion division  in  the  Office  of  Education  and 
the  annual  appropriation  of  sufficient  funds 
for  its  maintenance,  as  originated  and  pre- 
pared by  our  legislative  director,  Mr.  Frank 
Elvidge,  of  Bethesda,  Md. 

To  sponsor  congressional  legislation  Intro- 
duced b/  Representative  John  M.  Costello 
(H.  R.  2661)  to  provide  for  the  training  of 
civil  glider  pilots. 

The  Aviation  Defense  Association,  of  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  is  a  patriotic,  nonprofit  cor- 
poration created  in  1938  for  the  purpose  of 
sponsoring  all  measures  pertaining  to  the  air 
defense  of  the  Americas.  We  invite  all  patri- 
otic persons  to  assist  in  this  work  of  promot- 
ing aeronautical  activities. 

The  Civilian  Air  Reserve  offers  every  per- 
son, man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  the  rare 
opportunity  of  serving  his  country  In  this 
hour  of  greatest  need.  Join  and  be  prepared 
for  an  adequate  air  defense.  A  special  Illus- 
trated circular  giving  full  details  for  the 
painting  of  directional  air  markers  recently 
prepared  by  Mr.  Chester  G.  Myers,  of  Hellam. 
Pa.,  is  now  available  to  those  Interested  In 
this  worthy  project. 


References  pertaining  to  the  operations  of  the  Aviation  Defense  Association.  Library  of 

Congress.  Aviation  Section 

(CONGRESSIONAL  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS) 


Introduced  by- 


Representative  J.  H.  Peterson,  Florida.. 

Representative  J.  Randolph,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Revire.'ientative  C.  1.  Faddis.  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Senator  G.  M.  Gillette.  Iowa 

Senator  C.  Pepper,  Florida 

Representative  J.  M.  Costello.  California. 

Representative  J.  H.  Peterson,  Floriiii.  . 

Representative  J.  L.  Johns,  Wisconsin... 

Do 

Do 

Do._ 

Repre?entative  J.  J.  Sparkman.  Alabama 


Date 


Jan.    17,1939 

Feb.  28,1939 

July    10.1940 

Sept   18, 1940 

Sept.  20, 1940 

Sept.  23, 1940 
Oct.      1, 1940 

do 

Xov.  18,  IMO 

Dec.   16,1940 

Dec.  23,1940 

Jan.     2, 1941 


Subject  matter 


Training  for  aviation  defense 

Aviation  day  in  America 

National  aviation  day,  Aor.  19 

Pan  American  aviation  day.  Dec. 
17. 

Uniform  directional  markers  for 
safe  air  travel. 

National  air  defense 

Air-safety  proffram 

Safety  for  air  travel 

Airport  facilities  for  national  de- 
fense. 

The  .\mcricas  must  awake  to  their 
peril. 

Progress  in  aviation 

Celebration  of  Pan  American  avi- 
ation day  by  the  Aviation  De 
fcnse  Association  on  Dee.  17. 


Author 


Col.  J.  E.  Myers,  re 
tired. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chester  G.  Mj-ers. 
Col.  J.  E.  Myers. 

Do. 

Representative  J.  L. 

Johns. 
Hon.  M.H.Thatcher. 

former  Member  of 

Congress. 
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Kbic  Prcikfa  Rise  Hii  FaU  tf  Hitler 


EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 

or 

HON.  JACK  NICHOLS 

OV   r>1CT.AWf\M^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFSESENTATIVES 


Mondan,  February  24. 1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  TEE  HENRYETTA  (OBXA.) 
FREE  LANCE 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  an  article  which  was 
{Minted  in  a  newspaper  in  my  district, 
the  Heirryetta  (Olda.)  Free  Lance,  in 
which  a  Bible  student  analyzes  a  passage 
from  the  BocA  of  Daniel,  and  from  it  finds 
a  prophecy  of  the  rise  of  the  Axis  Powers 
in  Europe,  and  the  eventual  fall  of  Hitler 
and  Germany,  "with  none  to  help  him." 

This  is  a  vary  interesting  analysis  to 
me,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  others  will  fiiKl 
it  so,  and,  too,  that  its  presentadcm  in 
this  form  may  cause  more  of  ns  to  Sf  arch 
out  passages  in  the  Scripture  for  gtiid- 
ance  in  these  trying  times. 

Here  is  the  Free  Lance  article: 

[Prom  the  Henryetta  (Okla.)  Pi-ee  Lsnoe] 

In  this  time  of  critls,  the  wcsid  is  looking 
for  a  ray  of  hope  for  the  future.  I  am  won- 
ckerlng  If  this  ray  of  light  may  be  found  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel.  Let  lu  aee.  Turn  with 
me.  will  you,  to  the  eleventh  chapter,  and  let 
ua  begin  with  the  tweaty-flrat  verse  and  read 
it  through  to  ttie  end.  Ben,  I  believe  «e  &nd 
out  about  Hitler.  Muaeolin).  Churchill,  and 
of  all  the  countries  engaged  in  the  present 
var.  If  you  do  not  agree,  I  trust  no  harm 
will  be  done  in  studying  it  together. 

Verse  21  tells  us  that  there  "Shall  staiul  up 
a  Tile  person  to  whom  they  shall  not  give 
the  honcffs  of  the  kingdom,  but  he  shall  come 
In  peaceably  and  obtain  the  kingdom  by 
flatteries."  This  Is  a  good  description  of  Hit- 
ler, for  he  is  the  vilest  person  in  modern 
times.  He  has  done  some  of  the  worst  things, 
the  moat  inhuman  things,  of  all  times.  He 
gained  his  authority  by  flatteries,  or  as  we 
would  say,  by  promises,  and  despite  his  great 
power  he  has  not  been  offered  the  honors  of 
the  crown.  No  AntJaony  has  arisen  to  do 
that  for  him. 

Verse  22  tells  us  tliat  "With  the  arm  ot  a 
flood  shall  they  overflow  from  before  him." 
This  describes  the  swiftness  of  his  rise  to 
power,  and  the  competei>cy  with  which  he  de- 
stroys opposition.  Before  his  enemies  are 
aware  of  their  danger,  they  are  over-run. 

Verse  23  describes  how  he  betrayed  Cham- 
berlain at  Munich,  in  these  words,  "After 
the  leagiie  made  with  him.  he  shall  work  de- 
ceitfully." In  the  next  sentence,  "For  he  shall 
come  up  and  shall  become  strong  with  a 
small  people,'  we  have  prophesied  how  be  Is 
to  convert  weakness  mto  strength.  He  had 
few  resources,  yet  he  has  become  stronger 
than  the  most  wealthy  nations.  Even  the 
British  Empire,  with  ^U  its  wealth,  is  in  the 
gravest  danger  in  her  long  history.  Hitler 
has  indeed  become  sti-ong  with  a  small  peo- 
ple, or  with  small  resources. 

Verse  24  tells  of  bLi  conquest  of  so  many 
countries  of  Europe,  without  having  to  fight, 
in  these  words:  "He  shall  enter  peaceably  even 
upon  the  fattest  places  of  the  province." 
The  extent  of  his  kingdom  is  described  in 
the  next  sentence  in  these  words:  "He  shall 
do  that  whicdi  bis  fathers  have  not  done,  nor 


his  father's  fathera."  Germany  today  rulea 
more  country  than  was  ever  ruled  by  any 
German  king  prior  to  this  date.  We  must  re- 
member that  Hitler's  word  Is  law,  even  In 
Italy,  and  It  was  law  even  In  Ethiopia. 

In  this  same  verse  we  find  how  Hitler  has 
robbed  the  nations  he  has  conquered  in  these 
wonts:  "And  he  shall  scatter  among  them  the 
prey  and  the  ^joil."  Many  volumes  might  be 
written  of  bow  Hitler  has  robbed  the  nations 
he  has  conquered.  Very  few  of  past  history 
have  practiced  such  a  system.  Space  win  not 
permit  further  discu!«ion. 

In  this  same  verse  we  have  words  which  I 
believe  are  only  applicable  to  Hitler,  the  mys- 
tic, the  prophet,  who  foretells  his  ▼tctorlea. 
even  to  the  day,  in  these  words:  "He  shall 
forecast  his  devices  against  the  strongholds, 
even  for  a  time."  From  the  time  of  his 
earliest  rise  to  power  in  1933  to  1940  he  has 
predicted  wtth  mathematical  certainty  his 
every  accomplishroents.  Thus  for  7  years 
("for  a  time,"  and  In  the  Bible  It  baa  been 
suggested  7  years  If  for  a  time)  all  his 
prophecies  have  cocne  true.  This  ended  In 
IMO.  after  7  years. 

Verse  25  tells  about  the  trouble  with  the 
country  to  the  south.  Ftance.  Holland,  and 
Belgtam.  The  outcome  of  the  conflict  is 
described  in  the  these  words:  "Tie  (they) 
shall  not  stand,  for  they  shall  forecast  devices 
against  him  (them)."  Here  again  it  tells  of 
Hitler's  forecasts  whl(^  came  true. 

Vtfse  26  tdls  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the 
coimtries  to  the  south  in  these  words,  which 
are  so  full  of  meaning:  "Yea,  they  that  feed 
of  the  portion  of  his  (their)  meat  shall  de- 
stroy him."  These  countries  fell  on  account 
of  the  "fifth  column"  which  was  living  In  the 
country  which  was  destroyed. 

Verse  77  tells  of  the  alliance  with  Mussolini 
In  these  words:  "And  both  these  kings'  hearts 
ttuHl  be  to  flo  mischief  and  they  shall  speak 
lies  at  one  table,  but  it  shall  not  prosper." 
Space  will  not  permit  a  discussion  of  the  false 
foundation  of  the  HItler-Mussollnl  alliance, 
but  sufllce  It  to  say  that  it  shall  not  prosper. 
It  has  not  prospered  to  this  date. 

Verse  38  tells  of  mtler's  opposition  to  the 
church. 

Verse  29  tells  of  the  second  stage  of  the  war 
to  the  south,  which  has  reference  to  the  war 
in  Greece  and  Africa.  Verse  30  tells  us  why 
this  campaign  has  failed  in  these  dramatic 
words:  "For  the  ships  of  Chlttlm  (the  British 
Navy)  shall  come  against  him;  therefore  he 
sfaairbe  grieved  and  shall  rettim  to  hav^  In- 
dignation." Just  what  Hitler  Is  going  to  do 
about  the  failure  In  Greece  and  Africa,  I  do 
not  know.  Perhaps  It  may  be  explained  In 
the  remaining  verses  of  this  wonderful  cbaj^ 
ter.  Space  will  not  permit  speculation  here. 
What  will  be  HiUer's  indignation?  We  may 
expect  gas,  starvation,  torture,  and  cruelties 
we  cannot  even  Imagine  at  this  tlnae. 

Verse  40  gives  hope  for  the  revival  of  Prance 
and  of  help  from  Rxissia  in  these  words:  "And 
the  king  of  the  south  shall  push  at  him  and 
the  king  of  the  north  (Russia)  shall  come 
against  him  like  a  whirlwind,  with  chariots 
and  with  horsemen  and  with  many  ships,  and 
he  shall  enter  into  the  country  and  pass  over." 
From  this  it  appears  that  Russia  will  Join 
in  at  the  kill,  for  the  division  of  Germany  as 
Poland  was  divided. 

V^rse  41  explains  that  certain  countries 
will  not  be  Invaded,  while  others  nearby 
will  be. 

Verse  44  tells  us  how  Hitler  is  disturbed  by 
news  from  the  east.  Does  this  mean  the 
news  he  is  now  receiving  from  America  con- 
cerning American  preparations? 

Verse  45  gives  us  these  assuring  words:  "Yet 
he  shall  come  to  his  end  and  none  shall  help 
him." 

Read  It  and  disbelieve  It  if  you  like.    I 
prefer  to  believe  It. 
Very  truly. 


W.  P.A. 


REMARKS 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

am  WOKTH  BAXaXA 

IN  THE  HOIKS  or  RKPRXSSNTATIVIS 


Mondaif.  February  24, 1941 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sertow 
situation  is  about  to  dcyelop  in  reference 
to  our  aid  to  people  of  such  States  a* 
C^dahoma,  Kansas.  Nebraslca.  South  Da- 
kota, Colorado,  North  DakoU,  and  Mon- 
tana. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  at 
this  House,  through  its  infinite  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  these  States,  has  decreed  that 
during  1941,  600.000  people  shall  be  put 
off  the  relief  rolls  and  must  shift  for 
themselves.  Tlie  ofBdak  of  the  Wark 
Projects  Administration  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  instead  of  redtacing  our  relief 
load  by  600,000  we  ^ould  raise  it  6004)00. 
At  the  present  time  this  Ooverrunent  has 
1.900.000  persons  on  rdief.  To  reduce 
this  number  now  necessitates  iK)tices  go- 
ing out  to  North  Dakota  that  on  March  1 
the  13365  now  on  relief  in  North  Dakota 
must  be  reduced  by  1,665.  The  Adminis- 
trator has  now,  on  his  own  motion,  re- 
duced this  cut  to  1.165,  having  full  knowl- 
edge of  what  such  a  cut  means  in  a 
State  where  the  temperature  has  been  at 
30°  below  zero  on  several  occasions  this 
winter.  Thare  are  still  at  least  50  days  of 
winter  left  in  that  area. 

Let  this  Coiigress  ask  itself  what  will 
these  people  do  who  are  thrown  oS  relief 
in  this  cold  area,  where  there  is  no  work 
of  any  kind?  If  North  Dakota  had  the 
war  industries  operating  as  Virginia  has. 
that  work  would  absorb  much  of  the  re- 
lief load.  We  have  nothing  of  the  sort 
operating  in  our  State  and  will  not  have. 
We  have  no  factories  which  could  be 
turned  into  defense  activities,  and  the 
State  is  too  far  removed  from  materials 
to  warrant  building  such  industry  plants. 
There  will  be  no  crop  money  imtil  the 
last  of  July  this  year. 

Not  only  this  situation  ctmfronts  us  on 
March  1,  but  on  April  1,  before  there  is 
any  spring,  the  rolls  will  have  to  be  cut 
another  1,665  or  more,  according  to  the 
si4)erjudgment  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  do  not  wish  this  com- 
mittee any  bad  luck,  but  I  hope  some  day 
some  of  Its  members,  and  especially  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  who  see  "eye  to  eye" 
on  relief,  will  Imow  what  it  is  to  be  hun- 
gry and  cold  with  no  job  in  sight. 

In  this  false  demonstration,  in  the 
name  of  economy,  the  House  is  doing 
the  very  worst  thing  that  can  be  done, 
if  it  is  the  intention  to  build  a  strong 
national  defense.  Unless  we  have  the 
backing  of  the  people  of  this  coxmtry. 
we  can  have  no  success  in  any  war.  We 
cannot  have  a  front  line  filled  with  en- 
gines of  war  and  experts  to  use  them  if 
we  have  a  line  baclced  up  by  destitme 
people,  and  especially  the  kind  of  peapie 
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in  the  States  named,  who  are  the  food 
producers  of  this  Nation.  I  have  repeat- 
edly said  on  the  floor  of  this  House  that 
every  war  in  the  past  has  been  won  by 
the  nation  having  the  most  food.  No 
one  believes  what  I  say,  but  it  will  not 
be  long  now  until  the  proof  will  be  before 
us.  We  have  so  voted  In  this  House,  and 
the  Senate  will  no  doubt  vote  likewise, 
that  we  shall  need  in  this  country  a 
imited  people.  Two  things,  and  only 
two,  will  keep  us  from  being  united. 
First,  Congress  may  conscript  labor  and 
destroy  what  organized  labor  has  accom- 
plished in  the  past  50  years.  We  are  apt 
to  destroy  labor  organizations  because  a 
small  fraction  of  organized  labor  will 
strike  on  munitions  contracts.  The  sec- 
ond thing  is  that  we  will  sit  here,  bar- 
ricaded behind  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year, 
and  let  millions  in  this  country  fight 
destitution.  People  in  this  situation  can- 
not fight  an  enemy  nor  can  they  fight 
behind  the  lines  to  assist  those  in  front, 
and.  worst  of  all,  they  will  have  no  heart 
to  fight.  Among  people  of  this  class  is 
a  ferUle  field  for  all  sorts  of  "isms"  to 
take  root,  and  as  the  distress  increases 
our  division  will  widen. 

Oxir  best  defense  is  to  give  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  United  States  a  chance 
to  work  and  supply  himself  with  the 
necessities  of  life;  to  refuse  this  is  to 
say  that  these  people  cannot  live.  I 
warn  this  House  now  that  when  enough 
people  get  hungry  enough  they  will  get 
something  to  eat,  notwithstanding  the 
parsimonious  and  blind,  thoughtless  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

This  committee  cannot  say  it  did  not 
know  the  conditions  because  the  hear- 
ing on  the  deficiency  bill  for  1941  clearly 
disclosed  evidence  which  the  committee 
Ignored.  The  administration  is  not  to 
be  censured  for  this  cut  In  relief  because 
there  is  nothing  else  to  do  but  make  cuts 
to  fit  what  this  committee  has  cut  out  as 
eminently  suflicient. 

We  are  about  to  spend  billions  to  de- 
fend the  British  Empire,  covering  one- 
quarter  of  the  earth's  area — an  empire 
that  will  not  let  us  know  what  her  war 
aims  are.  How  much  we  shall  spend.  I  do 
not  know,  but  we  have  in  the  House  given 
a  blank  check  to  spend  -vhat  is  needed. 
While  spending  these  billions  to  hold  to- 
gether a  great  empire  that  we  are  not  in 
the  least  concerned  with,  must  we  do  it 
by  taking  the  food  away  from  our  own 
citizens?  Do  you  know  what  It  would 
cost  to  keep  the  relief  rolls  where  they 
are  for  a  year?  Five  hundred  million 
dollars.  To  put  600.000  more  on  the  rolls, 
which  the  administration  admits  Is  nec- 
essary, would  cost  us  another  $500,000,000 
for  a  year.  Add  both  together  and  we 
have  $1,000,000,000,  or  about  one-fortieth 
of  what  we  expect  to  expend  to  defend 
Greet  Britain.  While  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  this  House  recom- 
mends the  expenditure  of  billions  for 
others,  this  cold-lipped  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  decreed  that  we  take 
$500,000,000  away  from  needy  people  in 
the  name  of  economy.  The  reason  why 
this  House  can  get  away  with  such  a 
diabolical  inconsistency  is  because  the 
people  of  the  country  do  not  know  what 


has  been  done.    As  long  as  I  can  speak, 
I  propose  to  let  the  people  know. 

We  are  willing  to  vote  thousands  to 
support  a  committee  to  run  down  Com- 
munists, but  by  our  unwarranted  and 
stupid  action  in  cutting  down  relief  when 
it  carmot  be  cut,  we  are  making  Com- 
munists faster  than  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  can  count  them.  Just  remember 
one  thing  I  say,  if  you  forget  all  the  rest — 
communism  does  not  grow  in  a  field 
unless  the  soil  is  prepared  for  it.  Com- 
munism is  just  like  pain  in  the  human 
body — pain  indicates  something  is  wrong 
and  tries  to  telegraph  for  help.  When 
communism  appears  we  ought  to  know 
conditions  have  brought  it  about  and 
that  we  are  responsible  for  the  condition 
of  the  soil.  Cut  down  this  relief,  when  it 
cannot  be  done  without  bringing  suffer- 
ing to  thousands  of  our  people,  and  the 
result  will  be  the  best  fertilizer  com- 
munism has  yet  had.  If  we  run  this 
Government  according  to  the  organic 
laws  of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness  to 
every  citizen,  we  shall  not  have  to  worry 
about  communism. 

Remember  another  thing— production 
is  now  at  the  pea'  of  any  period  in  our 
history:  it  is  higher  than  in  1929,  our  great 
era  of  prosperity,  yet  there  are  less  men 
working  now  at  this  production  than 
worked  at  it  in  1929.  To  say  that  inven- 
tions are  not  displacing  men  is  an  abso- 
lute falsehood,  yet  there  are  many  men 
who  will  maintain  that  improved  ma- 
chinery does  not  displace  workers.  The 
fact  remains  they  have  been  displaced 
and  are  now  out  of  work,  and  unless  they 
live  in  some  war-industry  section  of  the 
United  States  they  have  no  chance  for 
work  unless  the  Government  supplies  it. 

If  this  Congress  wants  a  united  people 
in  this  crisis  of  our  history,  do  not  throw 
the  hungry  American  citizens  out  in  the 
cold;  if  you  intend  to  put  strength  in 
our  national  defense,  do  not  destroy  that 
strength  among  our  own  people.  If  we 
want  the  people  to  love  this  Goveniment, 
let  this  Government  be  worthy  of  that 
love;  if  we  want  them  to  fight  for  it, 
permit  them  to  be  ready  to  fight;  if  we 
want  them  to  die  for  it,  let  them  die  in 
battle  and  not  starve  at  home. 


Presentation    of    Annual    B'nai    B'rith 
Award  to  Hon.  Norman  H.  Davis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

OF  coNNEcncxrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  February  24,  1941 


ADDRESSES     BY    HENRY    MONSKY    AND 
HON.   NORMAN   H.   DAVIS 


Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  ninety-seventh  annual  B'nai  B'rith 
award  for  honor,  duty,  and  achievement 
was  presented  to  the  Honorable  Norman 


H.  Davis,  chairman  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  by  Henry  Monsky,  of  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  president  of  the  B'nai  B'rith,  at 
a  covenant  breakfast  held  at  the  Wal- 
dorf Astoria,  Sunday  morning,  February 
16,  1941.  The  texts  of  the  respective  ad- 
dresses are  herewith  set  forth: 

address  bt  henry  monskt,  president  of 
b'nai  b'rtth 

It  was  my  privilege  a  year  ago  to  present 
an  award  to  the  Honorable  Irving  Lehman,  a 
distinguished  Jurist  and  public  servant, 
whose  life  has  been  the  symbol  of  service. 
It  Is  Indeed  a  very  special  privilege  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  program.  District  Grand 
Lodge  No.  1.  the  oldest  of  all  B'nai  B'rith 
district  grand  lodges,  has  chosen  to  do  honor 
unto  Itself  and  to  B'nai  B'rith  by  the  presen- 
tation of  Its  ninety-seventh  anniversary 
award  for  honor,  duty  and  achievement,  to 
the  Honorable  Norman  H.  Davis,  chairman 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  a  distinguished 
American,  an  outstanding  humanitarian  and 
a  great  statesman,  whose  life  reflects  a  bril- 
liant record  of  achievement  for  the  welfare 
of  humanity. 

In  order  that  all  who  witness  or  listen  to 
this  ceremony  may  better  understand  the 
true  significance  of  this  award,  may  I.  Mr. 
Davis,  briefly  comment  upon  the  history, 
the  purposes,  and  the  accomplishments  of 
B'nai  B'rith?  B'nai  B'rith  was  founded  in 
the  city  of  New  York  97  years  ago.  Its  his- 
tory Is  Inseparably  Interwoven  with  and  has 
become  an  integral  partjof  the  history  ot 
the  people  of  Israel  throughout  the  past  cen- 
tury. Its  mission  has  been  "to  unite  Israel- 
ites in  the  promotion  of  their  highest  In- 
terests and  those  of  humanity."  The  ful- 
filment of  this  mission  has  been  our  single" 
purpose.  The  B'nai  B'rith  has  profoundly 
Influenced  Jewish  life.  It  has  contributed 
to  the  cultural  development  of  our  people. 
It  has  endeavored  to  teach  that  spiritual 
and  qualitative  values  are  not  alien  to  the 
cosmic  order  and  that  they  have  relevance 
and  significance.  We  have  always  recognized 
that  the  ability  of  the  Jew  to  more  effec- 
tively and  more  adequately  contribute  to 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  larger  com- 
munity of  which  he  Is  a  part.  Is  enhanced 
by  a  proper  interpretation  of  and  zealovis  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  our  faith. 

We  could  enumerate  many  philanthropic 
and  benevolent  institutions  throughout  the 
land  which  came  into  existence  and  now  con- 
tinue as  a  result  of  the  sponsorship  and  sup- 
port of  B'nai  B'rith.  Cultural  and  religious 
centers  for  Jewish  youth  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, known  as  the  B'nai  B'rith  Hillel 
Foundations,  have  become  a  force  of  great 
Influence  in  American  Jewish  life.  Our  spon- 
sorship of  the  Aleph  Zadlk  Aleph,  the  Junior 
organization  of  B'nai  B'rith,  brings  to  o\ir 
youth  a  cultural  program,  to  better  equip 
them  to  withstand  the  devastating  effects  of 
the  menacing  forces  rampant  in  the  world 
today.  We  have  relentlessly  opposed  not 
merely  as  a  matter  of  lip  service,  but  by  the 
execution  of  an  effective  program,  all  foreign 
"isms."  inimical  to  the  best  Interests  of  our 
blessed  democracy.  Through  the  B'nai  B'rith 
Anti-Defamation  League,  through  Its  Ameri- 
canism activity,  and  by  means  of  other  re- 
lated activities,  we  have  carried  on,  to  the 
end  of  promoting  tolerance,  good  will  and 
better  understanding  among  men  of  all  races, 
creeds,  and  nationalities.  The  paramount 
Importance  of  such  a  program  In  these  days 
of  social,  political,  and  economic  unrest  and 
dislocation,  is  readily  manifest.  Through  our 
emergency  relief  fund  we  have  given  aid  and 
comfort  to  unfortunate  victims  of  oppreESlon 
and  persecution,  to  ova  fellowmen  who  have 
been  afflicted  with  catastrophes  and  calami- 
ties of  every  character.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  program  of  the  B'nai  B'rith.  broad 
and  comprehensive,  has  perhaps  ministered 
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as  effectively  as  that  pf  any  other  agency  In 
Jewish  life,  to  the  dlv^lfled  problems  which 
confront  our  people. 

Perhaps  this  brief  reference  to  the  alms 
and  purposes  of  B'nai  B'rith  and  to  its  record 
will  be  sufficient  to  suggest  the  reason  for  the 
selection  of  Mr.  Norman  H.  Davis  as  the  re- 
cipient of  the  ninety-seventh  anniversary 
award  for  honor,  duty,  and  achievement. 

Mr.  Davis,  not  only  in  his  role  as  chairman 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  but  throughout 
the  years  from  his  advent  Into  public  life, 
has  manifested  a  profound  Interest  In  and 
an  extraordinary  zeal  for  human  welfare. 
Endowed  with  unusual  talents  and  a  great 
capacity  for  service,  he  has  been  guided  in 
all  of  his  activities  by  the  wholesome  philos- 
ophy that  these  talents  and  that  this  ca- 
pacity were  vested  in  him  oi^y  as  a  trustee 
for  the  benefit  of  hJs  fellow  men;  that  as 
trustee  of  these  blessings  he  must  use  them 
to  aid  mankind  In  its  eternal  struggle  for 
greater  happiness.  As  evidence  of  this  phi- 
losophy, you  will  be  interested  in  a  quotation 
from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Davis  in  connec- 
tion with  the  acceptance  of  this  award : 

"I  have  been  reluctant  to  accept  awards 
and  decorations  lest  it  be  construed  that  I 
expect  rewards  for  doing  those  things  which 
I  consider  to  be  sufficient  recompense  in 
themselves  and  but  my  duty  and  privilege. 
After  all,  with  so  much  hvmian  suffering 
today,  the  most  that  one  can  do  Is  the  least 
that  one  should  do.  At  any  time  In  humani- 
tarian endeavor  realization  of  the  benefits 
produced  are  the  greatest  rewards  that  one 
can  have." 

Mr.  Davis  has  held  many  and  varied  posi- 
tions of  great  responsibility  in  both  the  field 
of  diplomacy  and  in  the  field  of  social  serv- 
ice. A  native  of  Tennessee,  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  Vanderbilt  University  and  Leland 
Stanford  University.  He  holds  honorary  de- 
grees from  the  University  of  the  South,  Co- 
lumbia University,  Harvard  University,  and 
Princeton  University.  His  career  Is  replete 
with  continuous  and  ever-recurring  evidence 
of  his  magnificent  endowments. 

Beginning  his  carecT  in  the  field  of  busi- 
ness and  finance,  he  volunteered  his  services 
to  the  Government  during  the  World  War. 
He  served  as  advisev  xa  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  foreign  loans  and  as  finance 
commissioner  of  the  United  States  to  Europe. 
His  capacity  in  the  field  of  diplomacy  was 
early  recognized.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he 
was  the  American  member  of  the  armistice 
commission.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Economic  Council,  financial  adviser 
to  President  Wilson,  and  in  many  equally 
important  poets  of  both  national  and  inter- 
national import.  He  received  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Medal  in  May  1937  for  long  and  varied 
services  in  the  catue  of  better  international 
relationship.  He  is  -ixsday  president  of  the 
CouncU  on  Foreign  Affairs,  vice  chairman  of 
the  board  of  tnisteet  of  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, and  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  as  well  as 
chairman  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  The 
mere  mention  of  thesi!  few  of  his  great  many 
activities  show  his  tremendous  capacity,  his 
unexcelled  versatility,  his  breadth  of  vision, 
the  universality  of  hLs  Interests  and  his  great 
passion  for  public  service. 

The  official  and  recorded  relationship  be- 
tween the  B'nai  B'rith  and  the  American  Red 
Cross  goes  back  to  1910.  The  then  vice  presi- 
dent of  American  Red  Cross,  Miss  Mabel 
Boardman,  addressed  the  supreme  lodge  con- 
vention on  behalf  of  the  Red  Cross.  The 
record  discloses  a  resolution  of  endorsement 
and  a  pledge  of  B'nai  B'rith  cooperation. 
Much  earlier  do  we  find  that  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  National  Aseoclation  of  the 
Red  Cross,  as  it  was  once  known,  was 
Adolphus  S.  Solomons,  a  member  of  B'nai 
B'rith  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  a  native  of 
New  York,  who  served  in  the  Mexican  War  of 
1845  and  as  a  dispatch  messenger  for  Secre- 


tary of  State  Daniel  Webster.  He  became  one 
of  the  Incorporators  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  the  Red  Croes  and  one  of  Its  two 
original  vice  presidents. 

Not  in  any  spirit  of  boastfiilness.  but 
rather  to  stimulate  even  greater  activity  in 
the  future  on  the  part  of  the  B'nai  B'rith.  let 
me  recount  brlefiy  the  character  of  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  past  In  this  great  humani- 
tarian service.  Diiring  the  World  War  the 
lodges  and  axixlllaries  of  B'nai  B'rith  through- 
out the  Nation  raised  large  fimds  for  R^ 
Cross  war  ambulances.  The  women's  auxili- 
aries of  B'nai  B'rith  furnished  large  quanti- 
ties of  knitted  garments.  Prom  time  to  time, 
on  occasions  too  numerous  to  mention,  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money  have  been  contributed 
by  B'nai  B'rith  to  the  Red  Cross  in  response 
to  Its  special  emergency  or  disaster  appeals 
for  the  relief  of  victims  of  fire,  tornado,  earth- 
quake, and  other  calamities.  Having  regard 
for  the  stupendous  burden  that  now  rests 
upon  the  Red  Cross,  it  has  been  our  privilege 
In  recent  months  to  make  substantial  contri- 
butions to  this  great  humanitarian  agency, 
the  sjrmbol  of  benevolence  and  helpfulness. 

The  manpower  and  machinery  of  B'nai 
B'rith  In  America  have,  pursuant  to  recent 
arrangements  with  the  American  Red  Cross, 
been  placed  at  its  disposal  In  connection  with 
its  home  service  program.  We  are  happy  to 
record  this  cooperative  effort  In  aiding  otir 
national  defense. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  today  the  whole 
concept  of  democracy  has  been  completely 
devastated — force  and  brutality  hold  sway — 
bigotry  and  intolerance  prevail — the  rights  of 
the  individual  no  longer  exist — religious  per- 
secution and  racial  discrimination  are  the 
accepted  order — all  of  the  values  of  our 
civilization  have  been  set  at  naught.  It  is 
noteworthy.  In  these  chaotic  days,  when  such 
conditions  prevail  in  the  dlctator-rldden 
lands,  that  the  American  Red  Cross  has  main- 
tained against  overwhelming  pressure.  Its 
tradition  of  service  to  humanity,  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  creed,  race,  or  nationality. 

In  the  maintenance  of  this  tradition  It 
has  been  tenaciously  true  and  unswervingly 
loyal  to  the  American  way  In  no  small 
measure,  is  this  due  to  the  recipient  of  this 
award  and  to  his  unyielding,  coxirageous,  and 
forthright  resolve  that  in  the  execution  of 
the  humanitarian  program  of  the  Red  Cross, 
no  violence  shall  be  done  to  those  principles 
which  are  sacred  to  us  as  a  Uberty-loving 
people.  It  was  his  idea  that  any  other  policy 
would  have  given  implied  sanction  to  the 
unholy  practices  of  the  marauders  who 
threaten  the  very  foundations  of  our  civili- 
zation and  the  very  security  of  our  Nation. 
We  recaU  with  pride  and  profound  appre- 
ciation that  Mr.  Davis  Insisted  before  Red 
Cross  supplies  were  sent  Into  German-occu- 
pied Poland,  upon  (and  we  quote  his  lan- 
guage) "satisfactory  assurances  that  American 
relief  supplies  will  be  distributed  on  a  non- 
sectarian  basis  inside  E>oland  " 

His  declaration  at  that  time  challenged 
the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  awful  man- 
ifestations In  totalitarian  states,  of  man's  In- 
humanity to  man.  He  said.  "We  know  from 
reports  received  from  our  delegation  after 
visiting  the  conquered  territory,  that  the 
needs  are  heartbreaklngly  urgent,  but  it 
was  untenable  that  any  fimds  contributed  by 
the  American  people  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  could  be  used  for  relief  which  might 
be  distributed  without  complete  impartial- 
ity." 

Thus  did  Mr.  Davis  reemphasize  a  basic 
principle  of  democracy,  a  principle  which 
must  be  preserved  at  whatever  cost  if  civili- 
zation is  to  survive.  Thus  again  was  it  made 
clear  that  human  dignity  must  be  respected; 
that  free  men  refuse  to  countenance  and 
will  ever  oppose  the  forces  of  injustice  and 
oppression.  These  forces  must  and  will  fall. 
They  shall  be  destroyed  in  order  that  right- 
eoiisness  and  Justice  may  again  prevail.    The 


defense  of  our  civilization,  the  defense  ot 
our  Nation,  will  require  the  solemn  reoon- 
secratlon  ot  a  imlted  people  to  those  ideals 
up')n  which  the  Nation  was  built.  The 
spread  of  propaganda  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
discontent  as  between  class  and  class,  race 
and  race,  religion  and  religion,  is  a  disservice 
to  the  Nation  maliciously  calculated  to  divide 
our  citizenship  and  to  destroy  the  last  bul- 
wark of  liberty.  We  are  a  nation  of  many 
peoples,  many  races,  and  many  religions,  a 
composite  people,  one  and  indivisible  in  our 
loyalty  to  the  Nation — each  group  bringing 
to  the  shrine  of  liberty  all  that  is  rich;  all 
that  is  beautiful,  in  its  faith,  its  history,  and 
its  tradition.  All  groupw  Join  as  do  the  many 
rivulets  to  make  up  the  great  stream  of 
Amertcan  tradition.  One  writer  said:  "Each 
raindrop  finds  its  way  into  a  rivulet,  brook, 
or  stream  and  carries  with  It  something  of 
the  soil  it  first  knew  or  leafmold  silt,  lime 
from  the  rocks  It  washes,  and  these  Infini- 
tesimal particles  determine  Its  character, 
crystal-clear,  clay  or  gumbo  colored,  brack- 
ish, soft,  pure  or  impure  colors,  and  qualities 
cleansed  away  in  the  flow,  forming  them- 
selves into  a  composite  whole,  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  contributing  parts  and  sym- 
bolizing a  rich  variety  of  vast  resources,  that 
sweeping  grandeur  of  united  America."  This 
is  the  spirit  of  America.  How  essential  la  its 
preservation  today. 

Not  only  is  there  great  necessity  for  the 
speedy  building  of  an  adequate  and  impreg- 
nable national  defense  in  the  military  sense, 
but  it  is  equally  necessary  to  preserve  the 
spirit  of  America,  the  spirit  of  freedom,  of 
Uberty.  of  Justice,  of  brotherhood,  of  humanl- 
tarianism,  without  which  America,  as  we 
know  it.  would  cease  to  exist.  The  American 
Red  Cross  is  the  veritable  symbol  of  the  spirit 
of  America  and  the  splendid  exemplification 
of  that  spirit  under  your  leadership.  Mr. 
Davis,  has  won  universal  respect  for  the  work 
to  which  you  have  devoted  your  life. 

It  is  because  of  your  long  and  distinguished 
career  In  the  service  of  the  Nation— yes.  In 
the  service  of  many  nations  and  many  peo- 
ples the  world  over — because  of  the  hximanl- 
tarlan  principles  that  have  characterized 
your  life  work,  principles  basic  In  the 
philosophy  of  the  Bnal  B'rith,  that  you  have 
been  chosen,  Mr.  Davis,  to  receive  this  ninety- 
seventh  anniversary  award  for  "honor,  duty, 
and  achievement."  It  Is  my  privilege,  my 
very  great  privilege,  therefore,  as  president  of 
the  Supreme  Lodge  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  to 
present  to  you,  Norman  H.  Davis,  this  plaque, 
made  of  everlasting  and  indestructible  ma- 
terial, as  permanent  and  enduring  evidence 
of  your  never-t-o-be-forgotten  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  humanity. 

ADDRESS    BT    HON.    NOSMAM    H.    DAVIS 

Mr.  Monsky  and  Sons  of  the  Covenant, 
this  moment  is  a  solemn  one  for  me,  full  of 
rich  h\m:ian  n>eanlng.  My  deep  gratitude  Is 
mixed  with  a  feeling  of  humility  Honors 
from  one's  fellow  citizens — such  as  the  one 
Just  bestowed  upon  me — cannot  be  taken 
lightly.  Praise  from  thoughtful  men  serves 
as  a  guldepost,  giving  helpful  directions  on 
the  roads  we  pursue. 

Although  awards  and  deco/ations  of  this 
kind  are  priceless  possessions.  I  have  always 
felt  somewhat  hesitant  about  accepting  them. 
The  services  which  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  render  have  been  of  sufficient 
recompense  in  themselves.  •  •  •  their 
performance  has  been  not  only  my  duty  but 
my   privilege. 

Looking  back  on  his  life  of  service  to  man- 
kind. Sir  William  Osier  concluded: 

"To  have  ttriven.  to  have  made  an  effort, 
to  have  been  true  to  certain  Ideals — ^thls 
alone  is  worth  the  struggle." 

That  sentiment  Is  Just  as  tnie  today  as 
when  Dr.  Osier  wrote  his  autobiography;  Just 
as  true  as  in  1863,  when  the  International 
Red  Cress  was  founded;  and  Just  as  true  as  in 
1843,  when  B'nai  B'rith  was  bom  here  In  New 
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rork  City.  J\i8t  u  true,  1  say.  because,  after 
all.  ^th  so  much  human  misery  In  the  world 
today,  the  most  that  one  can  do  Is  the  least 
that  one  should  do.  All  of  us  engaged  In  hu- 
manltirTan  endeavor  know  that  the  realiza- 
tion of  benefits  produced  la  the  greatest  com- 
pensation we  can  receive. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  am  highly  pleased  to 
receive  this  award.  You  have  chosen  to  offer 
me  an  honor  which  strikes  so  many  deep 
overtones  that  the  personal  award  Is  but  the 
audible  note. 

I  fully  realize  that  your  award  committee 
In  selecting  me  desired  to  give  recognition  to 
the  millions  of  American  men  and  women 
whose  voluntary  contributions  of  money  and 
services  make  possible  all  Red  Cross  accom- 
plishments. 

The  award  at  the  same  time  pays  tribute 
to  Florence  Nightingale  and  Henri  Dunant 
and  other  pioneers  In  organized  mercy  upon 
wboae  noble  careers  and  lofty  vision  the  Red 
Cross  la  built  so  soundly. 

Then.  too.  In  thus  honoring  others  you 
honor  yourselves,  the  founding  fathers  of 
B*nal  B*nth  and  the  Ideals  and  traditions 
which  are  today  its  treasured  heritage. 

But  to  me  the  highest  inspiration  derived 
from  this  occasion  lies  in  the  light  it  sheds  on 
certain  vital  elements  in  human  relation- 
ships that  cannot  be  emphasized  too  often. 
The  virgent  need  of  this  or  any  other  hour  is 
for  devoted  service  to  mankind.  •  •  •  for 
service  which  soars  above  self,  which  recog- 
nizes no  differences  in  race,  creed,  at  color. 
The  spirit  of  brotherhood,  of  tolerance,  of  un- 
derstanding, and  of  good  will  was  never  more 
Important  than  It  is  today. 

Yovu:  distinguished  award  conunlttee  notes 
In  Its  resolution  that  I  insisted  Red  Cross 
relief  supplies  in  German-controlled  areas  of 
Europe  be  distributed  on  a  completely  non- 
aectarlan  basis.  They  recall  that  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  before  sending  one  Item  of 
relief  to  Poland,  obtained  from  the  occupa- 
tion "Authorities  satisfactory  assurances  that 
American  relief  supplies  wo\ild  be  distrib- 
uted Impartially. 

Gentlemen,  I  attach  to  myself  no  special 
merit  for  that  policy.  What  other  course 
possibly  could  have  been  pursued  by  men  of 
good  will?  Any  other  method  of  distribu- 
tion woi^ld  have  made  mockery  of  American 
mercy. 

September  the  1st.  1939.  How  distant 
that  tragic  day  seems  to  us  now.  The  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  knew  It  faced  a  heartbreak- 
ing task;  it  knew  that  carnage  and  human 
wretchedness  would  desolate  Europe.  As 
most  of  you  recall,  we  sent  a  delegation  to 
Europe  to  find  out  Just  how  much  of  the 
burden  of  relieving  this  misery  we  could  and 
yhould  assume. 

This  delegation  was  not  an  austere  Inves- 
tigating body,  but  a  group  of  experienced 
friendly  human  beings  trying  to  find  out 
how  we  would  help.  They  did  not  ask  the 
Polish  victims  of  war:  Are  you  Catholic  or 
ProtesUnt?  Are  you  Jewish?  Are  you  dem- 
ocratic or  Fascist?  Nor  did  they  attempt  to 
obtain  a  quid  pro  quo. 

No:  they  followed  the  simple,  plain,  and 
kindly  procedures  set  down  so  many  years 
ago  by  the  creators  of  the  Red  Cross.  They 
went  from  city  to  city,  from  farm  to  farm, 
asking  Jew.  Catholic,  and  Protestant  alike: 
Do  you  need  food?  Do  yotir  children  lack 
warm  clothing?  Do  you  need  drugs  and 
medicines  to  soothe  your  sick  and  ease  your 
woimded? 

By  reports  received  from  our  delegation 
visiting  the  conquered  territory,  we  learned 
that  the  victims  of  war  needed  all  these 
things  and  many  more — and  in  large  quan- 
tities.  But  it  was  unthinkable  that  any  ftmds 


contributed  by  American  people  through 
their  Red  Cross  could  be  used  for  relief  which 
might  be  distributed  without  complete  im- 
partiality. 

An  agreement  was  reached  under  which  our 
supplies  went  to  a  central  warehouse  in 
Cracow,  consigned  to  Red  Cross  representa- 
tives. Assisted  materially  by  the  German  and 
Polish  Red  Cross,  these  delegates  distributed 
the  supplies  to  Polish  relief  agencies  and 
committees.  We  know  for  a  certainty  that 
the  distribution  was  carried  out  with  absolute 
Impartiality. 

Permit  me  to  dwell  for  a  few  more  minutes 
on  what  to  some  may  appear  as  ancient  his- 
tory, In  light  of  today's  headlines.  From 
the  fateful  day  the  Polish  invasion  was 
launched  untl"  the  entry  of  Italy  Into  the 
war  closed  the  port  of  Genoa,  the  American 
Red  Cross  contributed  a  million  dollars  in 
cash  and  supplies  to  relieve  the  suffering  of 
Polish  civilians,  especially  the  aged  and 
women  and  children. 

We  all  hope  that  the  day  will  soon  come 
when  more  can  be  done,  when  we  can  take 
up  the  work  where  it  was  left  so  abruptly. 
Personally,  I  have  an  abiding  faith  th%t  the 
outcome  will  materialize  according  to  ovir 
hopes. 

Meanwhile  the  powerful  alchemy  of  the 
Red  Cross  flag  works  to  dispel  to  a  degree  at 
least  the  petty  animosities  and  despicable 
hatreds  generated  by  war.  The  American 
Red  Cross  has  received  approximately  $50,000 
in  gifts  restricted  to  the  relief  of  Polish  refu- 
gees living  outside  of  their  native  land.  This 
sum  has  been  given  through  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  In  Geneva  for  distribution 
by  the  Red  Cross  societies  of  France,  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  Switzerland. 

Moreover,  Polish  soldiers  held  In  European 
prison  camps  are  receiving  their  propor- 
tionate share  of  food  packages  the  Red  Cross 
Is  shipping  to  prisoners  of  war. 

In  all  of  these  endeavors — including  our 
present  large-scale  program  for  England,  un- 
occupied France,  Spain,  China.  Greece,  and 
Finland — the  spirit  of  every  Red  Cross  worker 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  splendid  and 
never-flagging  Interest  and  support  of  or- 
ganizations such  as  B'nai  B'rith.  The  help 
received  from  your  organization  was  all  the 
more  welcome  because  the  funds  you  donated 
came  with  no  restrictions.  We  are  proud  to 
count  the  members  of  B'nai  Brlth  among 
those  who  have  confidence  in  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  who  are  willing  to  give  prac- 
tical expression  of  that  confidence. 

The  steady  growth  of  B'nai  B'rith  glve.s 
ample  proof  of  the  soundness  of  alleviating 
misery  with  no  distinctions  made  between 
recipients  of  aid.  You  could  have  chosen  to 
confine  your  services  to  those  of  Jewish  blood; 
and  there  would  be  none  to  blame.  You 
chose,  however,  to  Include  all  humanity  In 
your  sphere:  and  every  righteous  man  and 
woman  must  sing  your  praise. 

Today  a  bond  of  fellowship  and  common 
purpose  ties  our  two  organizations.  We  have 
worked  side  by  side  In  disaster  relief  and  In 
war  relief  Now  we  have  begun  to  synchro- 
nize Red  Cross  and  B'nai  B'rith  national  de- 
fense endeavors,  by  coordinating  our  respec- 
tive divisions  of  military  and  naval  welfare 
service. 

Both  organizations  bulwark  our  national 
security;  both  have  been  tested  by  time  and 
found  to  be  good.  In  3  months  the  American 
Red  Cross  celebrates  Its  sixtieth  anniversary, 
while  in  2  years  Bnal  B'rith  completes  a  cen- 
tury of  useful  accomplishment.  May  they 
both  continue  to  progress  and  grow  and  may 
their  fields  of  cooperation  ever  broaden. 

Sons  of  the  Covenant,  in  accepting  this 
graciously  tendered  award.  I  and  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  salute  you. 


Danger  of  Invasion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  February  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  OSWALD  GARRISON  VILLARD 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Christian  Century  of  February 
12.  1941.  by  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  en- 
titled "A  Primer  of  Invasion." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Christian  Centviry  of  February  12. 

1941] 

A  Primek  or  Invasion 

(By  Oswald  Garrison  Villard) 

Colonel  Lindbergh's  testimony  that  the 
United  States  Is  In  no  danger  of  Invasion  has 
doubtless  come  as  a  shock  to  many  people  who 
trtisted  the  alarmist  statements  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ever  since  he 
undertook  to  frighten  the  American  people 
into  believing  that  we  were  in  imminent 
Jeopardy,  especially  from  the  air.  When  the 
colonel  says  that  there  is  not  a  single  trans- 
Atlantic  bombing  squadron  In  existence  he 
tells  the  Incontrovertible  truth.  The  Ameri- 
can bombers  being  flown  to  Britain  are 
stripped  before  they  go  and  it  is  understood 
carry  nothing  In  the  way  of  weapons  or 
bombs.  Admiral  Leahy  testified  in  the 
spring  of  1939  that  there  was  at  that  time  not 
a  bomber  in  existence  which  could  fly  with 
a  load  the  750  miles  from  Guam  to  Japan. 

The  Stuka  dive-bombers  with  which  the 
Germans  do  such  damage  have  actually  a 
range  of  only  200  miles,  according  to  the  latest 
dispatches;  that  Is  why  the  Germans  have 
now  taken  over  a  Mediterranean  Island  base 
to  be  near  enough  to  attack  the  successful 
British  In  north  Africa.  When  President 
Roosevelt  frightened  the  public  by  telling 
them  that  enemy  bombers  could  fly  from  the' 
Rio  Grande  in  a  few  hours  to  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City  he  was  intentionally  or  uninten- 
tionally deceiving  the  American  people.  Of 
course  individual  bombers  without  loads  can 
fly  these  distances.  But  no  bombing  squad- 
rons can  and  they  could  not  return  if  they 
were  able  to  reach  their  destinations  with  a 
full  load. 

TO  MEET  ALARMIST  CRQS 

So  much  confusion  exists  in  the  public 
mind  on  this  subject  of  Invasion  and  defense 
that  I  am  giving  here  a  series  of  questions 
and  answers  which  will.  I  hope,  be  of  service 
to  those  readers  of  the  Christian  Century  who 
may  be  eager  to  answer  alarmist  statements 
to  the  effect  that  Hitler  will  soon  be  taking 
over  the  United  States. 

Question.  Are  there  any  other  authorities 
besides  Colonel  Lindbergh  who  believe  that 
the  United  States  cannot  be  invaded  or  suc- 
cessfiilly  attacked  by  air? 
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Answer.  Yes.  many;  among  them  Gen. 
Hugh  Johnson;  Maj.  Gen.  James  K.  Parsons, 
lately  commanding  the  Third  Corps  area; 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood;  Maj.  Gen.  Johnson 
Hagood;  Maj.  George  Fielding  Eliot  (as  to 
planes);  Hanson  Baldwin,  military  critic  of 
the  New  York  Times;  Rear  Admiral  W.  W. 
Phelps  ("Of  course  there  is  no  poasibUlty 
ever  of  any  hostUe  attack  on  either  of  our 
coasts."  November  18.  1935);  Rear  Admiral 
Cook;  the  late  Admiral  William  S.  Sims,  com- 
mander of  the  fleet  In  the  last  war;  Iiiaj.  Gen. 
William  C.  Rivers;  Rear  Admiral  Yamell.  at 
least  on  his  return  from  China,  and  others. 

Question.  Do  these  officers  and  experts 
think  that  we  need  large  defenses? 

Answer.  Most  of  them  state  positively  that 
if  it  is  merely  a  question  of  defending  the 
United  States  a  small  and  highly  efficient 
army  and  navy,  up  to  date,  mechanized,  with 
10,000  airplanes  of  the  latest  types  will  en- 
tirely suffice,  that  we  do  not  need  masses  of 
men  or  a  two-ocean  navy.  (Major  Eliot 
believes  in  the  latter.) 

Question.  But  could  not  Hitler  establish 
air  bases  In  Central  or  South  America  and 
raid  us  from  there?  .^ 

Answer.  The  establishment  "of  a  large  base 
requires  millions  of  dollars  and  months  of 
preparation.  Involving  hangara,  barracks,  ma- 
chine shops,  storehouses  for  ^pare  parts,  am- 
munition dimips.  huge  gasoline  reservoirs, 
and  large  supplies  oi  reserve  engines — the 
Germans  are  said  to  change  theirs  after  every 
long  flight — a  field  of  this  type  has  been  un- 
der construction  at  Miami  since  October  1939 
by  an  army  of  3,000  workers.  It  is  not  yet 
finished  and  will  cost  $9,000,000.  For  every 
plane  put  into  the  air  there  must  be  a  ground 
force  of  at  least  30  mechanics  and  servicers. 
Obviously.  Hitler  could  not  create  ne  such 
field  in  any  portion  of  South  or  Central 
America  without  its  becoming  known  to  the 
American  consular  or  spy  services,  if  only 
because  It  would  require  a  large  fieet  to 
transport  supplies  not  to  be  had  In  South 
or  Central  America,  besides  bringing  over  the 
men. 

Question.  But  could  not  a  squadron  of 
bombers  fly  from  an  aircraft  carrier  lying 
off  the  coast  and  do  a  lot  of  damage? 

Answer.  Beyond  doubt.  Neither  the  might 
of  Germany  nor  the  might  of  England  can 
prevent  the  raids  of  bombers,  but  any  such 
aircraft  carrier  would  lay  itself  open  to  at- 
tack by  Navy  bombers  and  the  fleet.  It 
would  be,  moreover,  very  dubious  that  such 
a  squadron  could  flnd  its  way  back  to  its 
mother  ship  even  if  unattacked.  this  depend- 
ing on  the  length  of  the  flight. 

Question.  Then  we  cannot  absolutely  pro- 
tect this  country  from  bombers? 

Answer.  No;  no  country  can  so  protect 
Itself,  as  the  war  abroad  shows.  Gen.  John- 
son Hagood  has  stated  that  America  would 
never  have  enough  antiaircraft  guns  and 
searchlights  to  ring  all  our  seaport  towns, 
and,  as  the  fate  of  England  shows,  even  where 
there  is  complete  defense  it  does  not  pre- 
vent bombing.  No  country  wlU  be  safe 
hereafter  from  air  raids  until  the  bomber  is 
abolished. 

Question.  Would  sporadic  raids  not  seri- 
ously injure  American  productive  capacity? 

Answer.  No.  The  terrlflc  German  bombard- 
ments of  England  are  believed  not  to  have 
reduced  factory  production  by  more  than  26 
percent,  and  Mr.  Churchill  claims  that  there 
are  at  this  moment  a  million  more  workers 
in  ^«  factories  than  at  the  end  of  the  last 
war. 

Question.  But  could  not  Hitler  take  over 
Martinique  and  bomb  the  Panama  Canal  from 
there? 


Answer.  Again,  Hitler  could  not  use  Mar- 
tinique, for  such  a  base  would  require  months 
of  preparations  and  millions  of  dollars,  all 
under  the  observation  of  our  fleet.  It  would 
be  unthinkable  unless  we  completely  lost 
control  of  the  seas  by  the  total  destruction  of 
cur  fleet  down  to  the  last  submarines,  which 
are  especially  effective  in  cutting  lines  of 
communication. 

Question.  Is  there  any  case  on  record  in 
which  a  country  has  made  war  upon  another 
at  a  distance  of  3,000  miles  without  nearby 
bases  and  complete  control  of  the  ocean? 
Answer.  There  Is  no  such  case. 
Question.  You  do  not  think  Japan  could 
make  war  upon  us? 

Answer.  Emphatically  not.  Admiral  Sims 
stated  this  publicly  and  Franklin  Roosevelt 
wrote  in  Asia  magazine  in  March  1924  that 
any  attempt  at  hostilities  would  be  certain  to 
result  In  a  military  deadlock  with  "Japan  and 
the  United  States  •  •  •  making  faces  at 
one  another  across  a  no-man's  water  as  broad 
as  the  Pacific."  Japan  obviously  has  no  bases 
from  which  it  could  launch  any  air  attack 
across  the  Pacific,  even  if  there  were  such  a 
thing  as  a  trans-Pacific  bombing  squadron. 

Question.  But  could  not  Hitler  take  the 
Panama  Canal  after  defeating  the  fieet  and 
then  march  an  army  overland  through  Mexico 
to  the  Rio  Grande? 

Answer.  This  is  imthlnkable.  The  Ameri- 
can garrison  at  Panama  is  hemmed  in  by  im- 
passable jungles.  The  nations  between  us 
and  Panama  have  not  yet  completed  the  pan- 
American  highway,  so  that  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle modern  road  for  an  army  to  tise.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  move  troops  and  much  less 
the  enormous  quantities  of  supplies  needed 
by  modern  mechanized  troops,  to  say  nothing 
of  food. 

Question  But  if  Hitler  got  the  English, 
French,  Dutch,  and  Italian  fieets  in  addition 
to  his  own.  could  he  not  conquer  the  United 
States  Navy  and  proceed  to  invade  the  United 
States? 

Answer.  Our  admirals  say  that  we  now 
have  the  largest  and  most  effective  fieet  in 
the  world  and  that  the  belligerent  fleets  in 
Europe  are  steadily  decreasing.  The  British 
Government  has  sacredly  promised  that  the 
British  Fleet  will  never  be  delivered  to  Hitler. 
It  would  take  many  months  after  a  declara- 
tion of  peace  for  Hitler  to  outfit,  repair,  man, 
and  drill  whatever  captured  ships  might 
come  to  him. 

Question.  But  with  all  the  shipyards  of 
England.  Norway.  Sweden,  Denmark.  Hol- 
land, Belgium.  Italy,  and  France  at  his  dis- 
posal could  Hitler  not  quickly  outbuild  the 
United  States  Navy? 

Answer.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  quickly 
creating  a  great  modern  fleet.  The  battle- 
ships we  have  just  laid  down,  or  are  laying 
down,  are  not  expected  to  be  in  service  In  the 
American  Navy  for  5  or  6  years.  We  shaU 
know  at  once  if  Hitler  begins  to  lay  down 
vessels  for  a  great  armada  able  to  conquer 
the  American  Fleet. 

Question  But  he  will  get  the  merchant 
fleets  of  these  coimtries,  and  will  he  not  there- 
fore be  in  a  position  to  invade  the  United 
States  dlrecUy? 

Answer.  Invasion  cannot  take  place  until 
(1)  the  American  Fleet  is  totally  defeated,  in- 
cluding its  submarines;  (2)  the  air  forces  of 
Army  and  Navy  are  destroyed;  (3)  the  mine 
flelds  are  swept  up;  (4)  the  submarine  men- 
ace Is  completely  done  away  with;  (5)  our 
coast  defenses  are  conquered;  (6)  one  of  five 
harbors  is  captured  with  docks  and  all  cranes, 
derricks,  and  other  unloading  devices  in- 
tact; (7)  after  landing  at  one  of  these  harbors 
the  Invaders  must  defeat  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  with  all  its  reserves,  fighting  on 
Its  own  territory. 


Question.  Why  do  you  say  that  ths  in- 
vaders would  have  to  take  one  of  five  harbor* 
in  order  to  land?  Could  they  not  land  on 
any  beach  or  in  any  small  harbor? 

Answer.  In  his  We  Can  Defend  America 
General  Hagood  says  that  there  are  only  five 
harbors,  three  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  two 
on  the  Pacific,  at  which  an  invading  army 
could  land.  The  modem  mechanlaed  army 
with  its  huge  ammunition  reserves,  tanks 
weighing  up  to  75  tons,  tractors,  large  and 
small  trucks,  motorcycle  divisions,  airplanes, 
etc..  cannot  land  on  any  beach,  but  only 
where  there  are  docks  and  landing  facilities. 
Major  Eliot  declares  that  any  invading  force 
would  have  to  bring  with  it  "lighters, 
armored  barges,  movable  piers,  cranes,  base 
equipment,  reserve  stores,  ammunition,  and 
special  landing  devices."  The  smaller  the 
harbor  the  worse  off  the  landing  army  would 
be.  The  French  assigned  to  us  in  1917  two 
ports  for  our  exclusive  use.  Yet  with  com- 
mand of  the  seas  and  the  ships  of  14  nations 
to  help  us.  we  never  landed  on  a  single  day 
enough  supplies  and  ammunition  to  keep 
our  Army  going;  the  best  day  was  15.000  tons 
short  of  the  40,000  required. 

Question.  But  the  A.  E.  F.  was  moved  after 
all  and  the  Germans  have  shown  that  they 
could  do  undreamed-of  things  .n  the  present 
war. 

Answer  Since  1918  the  impedimenta  of  an 
army  have  increased  from  40  to  50  percent 
at  least.  Experts  say  that  It  wUl  take  12 
tons  of  shipping  to  move  a  single  soldier  with 
his  share  of  equipment,  medical  suppUes, 
superior  officers,  etc.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  the  Germans  had  3,200  ships  of 
all  categories.  Including  many  unfit  to  cross 
the  ocean,  trawlers,  tankers,  small  cargo 
boats,  excursion  boats,  etc.  Almost  none  of 
these  could  be  made  ready  for  transport 
service  without  overhauling.  The  highest 
estimate  given  of  the  army  which  the  entire 
merchant  fleet  of  Great  Britain  could  have 
moved  against  America  before  this  war  Is 
only  200.000  men— practically  nothing. 

Question.  Nevertheless,  would  not  the 
United  States  and  South  America  be  Hitler's 
next  objective  if  he  won  the  war? 

Answer.  That  does  not  seem  within  the 
realm  of  probability  because  (1)  even  before 
the  last  war  Germany's  ambitions  lay  along 
the  line  of  the  Berlln-to-Bagdad  railway;  (2) 
the  oU  supplies  of  Iran  and  Iraq  must  be  the 
goal  of  German  ambition  in  the  event  of  an- 
other such  struggle— taking  them  Germany 
will  be  independent;  (3)  German  industrial- 
ists and  financiers  are  most  eager  to  modern- 
ize industrially  the  Balkans  at  their  door  and 
raise  up  large  nxmibers  of  purchasers  of  Ger- 
man manufactures;  (4)  the  Rosenberg  group, 
so  Influential  with  Hitler,  is  determined  on 
expansion  to  the  east,  notably  the  Ukraine; 
(5)  German  military  men  assured  me.  after 
the  coming  of  this  war,  that  they  would  never 
fight  on  two  fronts,  and  therefore  Hitler 
would  not  attack  the  United  SUtea  or  any 
other  coimtry  unless  he  were  certain  that 
Stalin  would  not  take  advantage  of  the  ab- 
sence of  his  army  to  attack  Germany;  (0) 
across  the  Mediterranean  lies  the  untold  and 
unexplolted  wealth  of  Africa.  Why  should 
Hitler  attack  America  when  great  African 
colonial  possessions  will  be  his  for  the  tjiktng 
and  exploiting,  if  he  wins? 

Here  ends  this  li^tallment  of  the  primer.  I 
believe  that  whra  sane  historians  write  of 
this  period  In  American  history  they  will  de- 
clare that  for  sheer  fright  and  hysteria  it  is 
a  chapter  without  parallel  in  the  record  ot 
any  other  great  nation.  Does  not  this  sur- 
render of  American  common  sense  and  self- 
reliance  to  the  Nazi  war  of  nerves  In  Itself 
constitute  Hitler's  greatest  victory? 
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Democracy's  Road  Ahead  in  the  World 
Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KXMTUCXT 
IN  TBE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  February  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HENRY  A. 
WALLACE 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  l»resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  very  able  address  delivered 
over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  on 
Saturday  night,  February  22.  1941,  by 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace.  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  address  was  de- 
livered before  the  National  Farm  Insti- 
tute, at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

The  Vic«  Pkbshjknt.  Today  every  citizen  of 
a  democratic  nation  Is  forced  to  ask  the  ques- 
tions. Is  democracy  worth  fighting  for?  Do 
I  believe  In  democracy  more  enthusiastically 
than  the  Nazis  believe  In  their  system?  Am 
I  willing.  In  case  of  need,  to  change  my  way 
of  life  to  save  democracy? 

If  we  are  as  passionate  in  out  belief  as 
Cromwell's  Lronsldes.  as  the  mlnutemen  at 
Ziezlngton.  or  Bolivar's  men  crossing  the 
Andes,  we  shall  save  democracy.  If  we  are 
lukewarm,  democracy  must  perish. 

The  price  of  democracy  and  peace  on  this 
hemisphere  Is  based  on  our  being  more  wUl- 
big  than  the  Nazis  to  sacrifice  our  goods,  our 
time,  and.  If  need  be,  our  lives.  If  the  whole 
world  knows  the  depth  of  our  belief,  and  our 
readiness  for  speedy  action,  we  shall  be  left 
In  peace  and  In  position  to  preserve  at  least 
our  part  of  the  world  from  anarchy. 

Our  safety  lies  in  defining  our  beliefs. 
clearing  away  the  fog  of  national  confusion, 
and  acting  with  speedy  decision  to  keep  dan- 
gar  from  this  hemisphere. 

Since  las*  Monday  I  have  been  listening 
with  great  interest,  both  In  the  chair  and 
from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  to  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  different  Sena- 
tors have  presented  their  views.  I  have  been 
struck  above  all  with  the  temperance  of  the 
debate.  Sometimes  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
people  of.  the  country  fall  to  catch  the  true 
!sttviatlon  as  It  appears  to  those  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  My  own  state  of  mind  was  greatly 
xlarlfled  as  the  result  of  listening  to  the  fine, 
tempered  exchange  between  Senators  Bailzt 
and  Whsclxx. 

Certain  very  powerful  people  not  connected 
In  any  way  with  the  Government  have 
been  trying  to  convince  me  that  the  only 
honest  thing  for  the  United  States  was 
to  declare  war  at  once.  Other  equally  well- 
meaning  people  have  been  trying  to  con- 
vince me  that  we  should  not  render  aid 
to  Britain  for  fear  it  would  get  us  Into 
war.  I  reaffirm  what  I  said  during  the 
campaign,  that  the  only  road  to  peace  for 
this  hemisphere  Ls  through  preparedness. 
Z  say  now,  as  a  result  of  the  Senate  debate, 
that  my  mind  Is  further  clarified  and  I 
am  convinced  that  the  only  possible  hope 
of  peace  In  this  hemisphere  Is  through  mak- 
ing It  clear  to  all  the  dictators  that  we 
•n  determined  to  stand  up  for  our  rights. 


and  we  feel  aid  to  Britain,  not  because  of 
Britain,  but  because  of  ourselves,  is  one 
of  our  rights  and  Is  one  of  our  defenses. 
If  this  Is  the  attitude  of  the  American 
people,  the  world-wide  knowledge  that  such 
Is  our  attitude  will  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  Insiire  us  of  peace.  Otherwise  we 
shall  find  ovirselves  pushed  Into  the  weak 
position  of  England  and  France  from  1934 
to  1939.  a  position  which  will  Inevitably 
lead  to  war. 

The  dictators  have  done  us  a  great  favor. 
They  have  forced  us  once  again  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom 
of  religion,  freedom  from  oppression  by 
secret  police,  and  freedom  from  violence 
based  on  racial  hatred.  These  freedoms 
we  had  taken  for  granted.  They  were  so 
prevalent  they  had  little  value  In  our  eyes. 
Our  youth  accepted  them  as  a  gift.  They 
didn't  know  that  the  freedoms  on  which 
the  dignity  of  man  is  based  must  be  pur- 
chased afresh  by  the  hard-thinking  and 
self -discipline  of  each  new  generation.  They 
didn't  know  that  during,  and  especially  after, 
every  great  war  the  fundamental  freedoms 
are  put  into  a  fiery  crucible  and  reforged 
so  that  the  new  generation  out  of  its  suffer- 
ing may  say  to  Its  inmost  soul,  "These  be- 
liefs are  my  very  own.  They  are  precioiis. 
They  are  my  life.  I  am  paying  for  them 
dally,  and  I  want  my  children  to  cherish 
them." 

The  directors  of  your  institute  have  chal- 
lenged me  to  define  the  position  of  a  de- 
mocracy In  a  totalitarian  world.  First,  we 
must  define  the  word  "democracy."  Its  very 
essence  Is  belief  in  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual. We  In  a  democracy  believe  each 
Individual  has  the  right  to  certain  freedoms 
so  long  as  he  does  not  Imperil  other  In- 
dividuals or  the  general  welfare.  Yet  democ- 
racy Is  practical  and  It  Is  not  anarchy.  Its 
method  Is  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the 
majority  without  being  intolerant  of  minor- 
ities. In  serving  the  general  welfare  it  rec- 
ognizes that  a  changing  economic  situation 
or  a  changing  world  picture  may  make  more 
self-discipline  necessary  until  the  time  of 
crisis  Is  past.  George  Washington,  whose 
birthday  we  celebrate  today,  recognized  this 
when  he  said  In  his  speech  to  Congress  In 
1790: 

"A  free  people  ought  not  only  to  be  armed, 
but  disciplined;  to  which  end  a  uniform  and 
well-digested  plan  is  requisite;  and  their 
safety  and  Interest  require  that  they  should 
promote  manufactories  as  tend  to  render 
them  Independent  of  others  for  essential, 
particularly  for  military,  supplies.  •  •  • 
To  be  prepared  for  war  Is  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  preserving  peace." 

Because  the  very  foundation  of  democracy 
Is  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  Individual, 
one  of  its  characteristics  Is  r  strong  emphasis 
on  peace.  As  Juiirez,  the  Lincoln  of  Mexico, 
said:  "El  respeto  al  derecho  ajeno  es  la  paz." 
("Respect  for  the  rights  of  others  is  peace.") 
Democracy  Is  against  violence  and  bloodshed, 
except  when  necessary  to  reestablish  or  main- 
tain the  fundamental  freedoms. 

What  Is  the  contrast  between  democracy 
and  nazl-lsm? 

Democracy  believes  that  man  rules  the 
gtate — that  the  state  exists  to  serve  man. 

Nazl-lsm  believes  the  state  Is  supreme — 
that  the  individual  is' nothing  except  Insofar 
as  he  serves  the  state. 

Democracy  believes  In  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  assembly,  and  religion. 

Nazl-lsm  believes  speech,  press,  assembly, 
and  religion  should  be  used  exclusively  to 
maintain  a  despot,  his  doctrines,  and  his 
race  In  a  position  of  expanding  power. 

Democracy  believes  In  peace  as  the  pre- 
requisite for  eliminating  poverty  and  attain- 
ing the  full -flowering  of  the  arts,  of  science, 
and  religion. 


Nazl-lsm  believes  in  war  and  violence  as 
supremely  the  source  of  all  the  manly  vir- 
tues. 

Democracy  believes  In  the  rights  of  small 
nations. 

Nazl-lsm  believes  small  nations  should  be 
subjected  to  the  dictator's  will. 

Democracy  believes  that  all  human  beings, 
regardless  of  racial,  social,  or  economic  back- 
ground, have  in  them  potentialities  worthy 
of  the  highest  respect. 

Nazi-ism  believes  that  one  race  should  be 
a  master  race  ruling  the  entire  world  by 
force,  and  exploited  by  the  Herrenvolk,  the 
overlords,  the  same  governing  class  from 
whom  the  forebears  of  the  good  German- 
Americans  In  this  audience  turned  to  the 
freedom  of  America. 

Democracy  is  human,  and,  therefore,  in 
the  long  rim  Is  victorious. 

Simply  because  democracy  Is  human  it 
must  always  in  the  long  run  defeat  the  In- 
human concept  behind  Nazi  despotism. 

Some  people  view  this  crisis  as  purely 
emotional.  They  feel  that  the  President 
and  all  supporters  of  aid  to  Britain  are  mo- 
tivated by  hatred  of  Nazi  doctrines.  Of 
course,  all  believers  In  democracy  passion- 
ately reject  nazl-lsm  as  a  slap  in  the  face  of 
both  decency  and  common  sense.  Science 
simply  does  not  recognize  either  the  German 
race  or  any  other  race  as  being  superior  to 
all  others. 

But  this  crisis  embodies  more  than  an 
emotional  conflict.  Even  a  purely  selfish 
vision  based  solely  on  this  Nation's  material 
welfare  must  resist  nazl-lsm  by  giving  all 
effective  aid  to  England. 

Those  who  believe  the  United  States  can 
live  peacefully  and  well  in  a  world  of  tri- 
umphant nazl-lsm  simply  do  not  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.  In  such  a  world  we 
shall  have  the  choice  of  being  slaves  or  fight- 
ing, or  going  despotic  ourselves. 

For  a  time  the  fighting  might  be  with  eco- 
nomic rather  than  military  weapons.  Let 
me  give  you  an  example  of  one  turn  the 
struggle  may  take.  Argentina  and  Brazil 
have  a  surplus  of  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and 
beef  to  sell  to  the  outside  world.  Triumph- 
ant nazl-lsm  will  undoubtedly  channel  all 
purchases  of  food  for  Eiu-ope  through  corpora- 
tions following  a  single-price  policy.  It  will 
be  a  buyers'  raarket  and  the  terms  of  buy- 
ing will  be  set  by  the  Nazis.  The  Nazis  will 
ask  Argentina  and  Brazil  to  exchange  their 
farm  products  for  products  of  German  fac- 
tories. The  Nazis  will  say:  "We  are  your 
only  market.  You  will  have  to  accept  our 
terms.  If  you  don't  trade  with  us.  we  shall 
buy  from  the  United  States — at  our  price,  or 
develop  our  own  source  of  supply  In  Africa 
or  southern  Russia." 

A  single  buyer  operating  against  many 
sellers  can  get  away  with  murder.  The  re- 
sult would  be  to  deliver  the  economic  des- 
tiny of  Latin  America,  and  ventually  the 
political  destiny,  to  Nazi  masters.  The  Nazi 
method  is  one  of  continuous  warfare, 
whether  by  tanks  or  by  trade.  Hitler  has 
said,  "The  first  condition  of  success  Is  the 
unceasing  and  unending  use  of  force." 

We,  having  watched  Nazi  developments  for 
8  years,  know  that  a  complete  Nazi  victory 
will  first  result  in  Nazi  domination  of  South 
America  and  then  the  effort  to  dominate  our 
own  United  States.  The  Nazis,  wherever 
they  dominate,  mobilize  every  industrial, 
agricultural,  and  labor  resource  for  economic 
warfare  as  a  preliminary  to  military  force.  A 
first  step  in  Germany  was  to  imprison  labor 
leaders  and  seize  union  funds.  This  was 
done  in  one  night.  Thus  it  was  that  Hitler's 
black  shirts  In  12  hours  brought  "strength 
through  Joy"  to  union  labor.  Drastic  laws 
prevented  criticism  by  press  and  church. 
Business  was  bribed  at  this  stage  by  large 
government  orders,  big  profits,  and  an  active 
red-baiting  program.  Then  Hitler's  Goering 
took  over  the  revising  of  German  Industry 
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so  as  to  make  it  a  vrell -stocked  economic 
fortress.  Independent  of  Imports.  Bank  re- 
serves were  seized  and  both  Industry  and 
labor  were  completely  regimented.  Every 
mark  and  every  man  became  the  tool  at 
conquest. 

If  the  Nazis  win  the  war,  all  of  Europe  and 
Africa  will  be  coordinated  and  the  Nazi  Quis- 
lings in  South  America  will  at  once  drive 
for  political  power.  Nazi  Germans  will  en- 
deavor, by  skillfully  directed  trade,  to  deter- 
mine the  economic  structure  of  every  country 
In  the  world.  Nazi  nationals  everywhere  will 
forbid  small  nations  to  develop  their  free  In- 
dustry. Education  will  be  denied,  as  1b  Po- 
land, In  order  that  the  master  race  may  ex- 
ploit the  ignorant. 

The  only  hope  of  keeping  even  a  part  of  our 
pre-war  markets  for  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco, 
pork  products,  and  other  agricultural  com- 
modities, is  Hitler's  defeat.  Seven  million 
people  are  supported  by  our  foreign  trade. 
That  fact  makes  complete  trade  isolation  un- 
thinkable. 

I  have  described  to  you  the  effect  of  Nazi 
economic  attack  on  our  daily  life.  The  tri- 
umph of  Nazi  Ideas  means  the  rise  of  a  politi- 
cal party  In  the  United  States  with  a  platform 
along  these  lines.  First,  find  a  scapegoat  on 
which  to  blame  our  economic  ills — whatever 
group  In  a  conununlty  Is  weak  can  be  used — 
Jews.  Negroes.  Roman  Catholic  minorities, 
alien  labor  groups,  sharecroppers,  any  local 
hate  would  be  fostered  to  proclaim  the  scape- 
goat. The  nearby  community  would  catch 
this  contagion  and  regional  prejudices  would 
coalesce  to  support  the  new  party.  Then 
no  defense  of  the  scapegoat  would  be  per- 
mitted, public  opinion  would  force  newspa- 
pers and  radio  to  tell  only  one  side  of  the 
story.  Next,  schools  would  be  forced  to  dis- 
miss teachers  who  did  not  support  In  their 
teaching  the  local  hate.  Next,  books  banned, 
then  burned — then  inflamed  oratory  and  In- 
evitably a  mob  attack  on  the  helpless  mi- 
nority. This  would  become  the  way  of  life  In 
yovir  own  community;  your  children  would 
become  either  the  young  storm  troopers  of 
violence,  rejoicing  In  punishment  In  the  name 
of  the  new  party,  or  the  helpless  victims  of  It. 
Economic  misery  due  to  pressures  without, 
violent  dissension  due  to  pressures  within — 
this  is  the  probable  plctxure  of  life  here  In  the 
Middle  West  If  Hitler  wins  the  battle  of 
Britain  and  pushes  on  successfully  against 
Canada,  Australia,  and  Latin  America. 

Many  of  us  In  this  part  of  the  United 
States  consciovisly  oi  unconsciously  recognize 
that  we  are  protected  because  of  being  mid- 
way between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 
But  the  Middle  West  will  feel  the  effects  of 
economic  warfare  with  the  Nazis  Jxist  as  force- 
fully as  will  other  parts  of  the  coxmtry. 

Remember  what  happened  when  ovir  export 
markets  collapsed  In  1930.  Remember  the 
price  of  corn,  hogs,  wheat.  Remember  the 
land  wltliout  money  for  fertilizer,  the  houses 
and  bams  without  paint,  the  children  home 
from  school  b-cause  they  had  no  shoes,  the 
foreclosures,  the  sales  of  farm  machinery,  the 
last  horses,  the  last  cows  led  out  to  be  sold. 
This  is  a  mild  foretaste  of  life  here  In  the 
Middle  West  If  na:il-lsm  dominates  world 
purchases  and  sets  the  price  for  agrlculttiral 
products  by  controlling  South  America. 

The  Middle  West  not  only  stands  to  lose 
out  permanently  In  the  export  markets  U 
Britain  loses,  but  It  stands  to  lose  In  the  do- 
mestic markets  as  well.  If.  for  example,  the 
Cotton  Belt  loses  Its  export  market  for  cotton, 
it  loses  a  large  part  of  Its  purchasing  power 
for  mldwestem  products.  Furthermore,  the 
South  wi'i  be  forced  into  permanent  and 
costly  competition  with  the  Middle  West. 
The  South  needs  to  expand  Its  production  of 
food  products  somewhat,  but  that  is  entirely 
different  from  being  lorced  Into  that  kind  of 
wasteful  competition  with  other  areas  that 
would  take  place  if  the  South  lost  all  its 
cotton  and  tobacco  eivpartM. 


If  Nazi  trade  is  directed  against  our  in- 
d\istrlal  exports,  as  well  as  our  agricultural 
exports,  the  Middle  West  stands  to  lose  still 
more  by  the  shrinkage  in  domestic  purchasmg 
power  that  is  normally  derived  from  our 
industrial  exports. 

In  helping  Britain,  we  are  driven  by  the 
most  selfish  of  motives— «elf-preservation. 
Given  sufficient  time  to  arm.  we  shall  be 
able  to  repel  any  Inuaedlate  armed  Invasion. 
I  doubt  ow  ability  to  repel  the  economic 
attack  which  would  follow  a  downfall  of 
England.  The  triumph  of  Germany  would 
mean  the  triumph  of  Nazi  ideas  In  the  minds 
of  millions  of  people  in  our  free  Western 
World. 

Once  we  thought  nazl-lsm  must  collapse 
soon.  Today  no  one  knows  how  soon.  But 
we  do  know  democracy  must  and  shall  win 
in  the  long  nm. 

As  time  goes  on,  the  United  States  will  be 
In  a  position  to  give  England  the  supplies 
and  munitions  necessary  for  victory.  The 
German  fighting  machine  weakens  with  use; 
England's  power  grows  dally  with  our  aid. 
Hitler  m\]st  strike  soon.  The  speed  of  our 
production  will  determine  the  date  of  Hitler's 
defeat.  This  Is  no  time  for  quisling  or 
quibbling. 

Nine  out  cf  ten  people  In  the  United  States 
want  peace  and  security.  They  know  that 
rapid  and  adequate  aid  to  England  will  in- 
crease the  probability  of  peace  and  security. 
They  rejoice  that  we  shall  participate  with 
our  war  material  rather  than  with  our  men 
in  the  battle  to  save  a  free  Europe — possibly 
a  free  world.  America  has  spoken.  She  is 
determined  to  use  war  supplies  "over  there" 
now  rather  than  "over  here"  later  on.  Our 
hope  for  peace  is  to  prevent  England  from 
being  destroyed  by  the  Nazis.  Let  those  who 
fear  the  consequences  of  war  keep  that  in 
mind. 

Now  let  \is  look  at  the  Americas.  How  can 
this  new  world  prevent  the  war  and  strife 
that  for  centuries  have  been  wrecking  Europe 
from  blighting  the  whole  world?  The  unity 
of  all  the  Americas  is  the  road  to  safety. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  European 
politics  for  several  centuries  has  been  the 
maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power.  The 
balance  of  power  theory  involved  a  con- 
tinuously shifting  set  of  alliances  which  at 
one  time  or  another  clipped  the  wings  of 
Holland.  France.  Spain,  Sweden.  Austria. 
Germany,  and  Russia. 

The  Pan-American  theory  of  the  IteW 
World  Is  totally  different  from  the  balanoe-of- 
power  scheme  which  has  so  long  character- 
ized the  Old  World.  War  alliances  under  the 
European  balance-of -power  theory  are  incon- 
ceivable among  the  free  peoples  of  the  New 
World.  Practically  all  of  America  la  inhab- 
ited by  people  who  speak  one  of  three  lan- 
guages. The  cuitura  is  Latin,  Anglo-Saxon, 
or  Indian.  In  any  case,  there  is  a  tradition 
of  democracy.  Bolivar,  San  Martin,  Hidalgo, 
and  George  Washington  all  fought  the  same 
good  fight.  All  helped  to  found  the  liberty 
which  is  the  glory  of  America. 

ParUy  becatise  of  our  successful  struggles 
for  political  Independence  from  Europe,  and 
partly  because  of  our  geography,  the  Idea  of 
Pan-American  solidarity  has  been  an  ever- 
growing one  for  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Every  country  in  this  hemisphere  has 
in  it  a  strong  desire  to  be  as  free  as  possible 
from  the  balance-of -power  politics  of  Europe. 
Bolivar,  liberating  several  nations  from  the 
yoke  of  Europe,  said  out  of  his  ripe  experi- 
ence: "All  Americans  should  have  but  one 
country."  Twenty-Ofne  nations  today  are 
fulfilling  Bolivar's  dream  in  their  own  mod- 
em way,  not  by  political  vmlon  of  the  Amer- 
icas, but  by  developing  the  spirit  of  Pan- 
American  solidarity,  the  spirit  of  equality, 
peace,  and  liberty  among  21  good  neighbors. 
These  nations  of  Pan-America  have  deter- 
mined that  human  beings  can  live  in  peace 
and  dignity  with  each  other. 


I  well  recognize  that  when  nazl-lsm  is  de- 
feated, we  shall  have  before  us  a  tremendous 
post-war  defense  problem.  Large  parts  of 
Europe  will  be  in  chaos.  Whoever  wins  in 
Europe,  our  responsibility  at  peacetime  will 
be  enormously  increased.  The  wisdom  of  our 
action  during  the  first  3  years  of  peace  will 
determine  the  course  of  world  history  for  iialf 
a  century.  The  Job  ahead  is  to  give  common 
men  over  the  entire  world  the  opportumty  to 
work  for  a  higher  living  standard.  Living 
standards  can  be  raised  and  the  job  of  peace 
Is  to  see  that  thty  are  raised.  We  have  the 
resources,  the  InVentlve  genius  and  the  heart 
to  do  the  Job.  For  the  fir*  time  in  history 
we  have  the  possibility  of  Insuring  to  all 
humanity  those  minimum  living  standards 
without  which  the  dignity  of  man  cannot 
move  toward  Its  God-given  destiny.  God  has 
given  and  will  give  us  the  Increase.  We  siiall 
work  toward  the  time  when  no  man  will  go 
hungry. 

Great  as  our  problems  are  to  be,  we  know 
that  out  of  all  the  suffering  and  turmoil  in 
the  coming  years  there  will  survive  all  that  is 
noble  and  spiritual  in  man.  Faith  in  hviman- 
Ity  will  deepen.  Appreciation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  human  freedom  will  grow.  Respect 
for  the  rights  of  others  will  become  a  guid- 
ing principle.  Democracy  must  and  will 
triumph  over  nazl-lsm.  Outraged  humanity 
will  see  to  that.  An  aroused  humanity  will 
carry  on  beyond  the  war  to  win  the  tjattl* 
of  the  peace. 


Preterration  of  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

*  or  UTAB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  February  24  ileffisUUive  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13),  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ABE  MURDOCK.  OF 
UTAH,  BEFORE  NATIONAL  LAWYERS 
GUILD 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unaniflMMiB  consent  to  have  Inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  my  colleague  the  junior 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  MukdockI.  be- 
fore the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  on  Sat- 
urday night,  February  22,  1941,  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel,  in  this  city.  The  occa- 
sion was  a  meeting  of  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild  to  honor  the  former  chairman 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
Dr.  J.  Warren  Madden.  The  address  of 
my  colleague,  scholarly  and  thoughtful, 
presents  problems  in  which  the  people  of 
our  Government  are  greatly  interested. 
Therefore,  my  request  is  of  genuine  pub- 
lic Interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

It  was  a  strange  anomaly  tliat  the  coxintiy 
and  the  people  who  first  established  personal 
liberty  by  law,  also,  and  at  the  same  time, 
created  the  most  detestable  form  of  human 
slavery.  These  antitheses  developed,  1  think, 
because  of  the  pernicious  tendency  of  men 
to  divide  human  l>eing8  Into  classes,  accord- 
ing to  worthless,  wasteful,  and  unnatural 
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criteria.    If  there  la  •  proper  criterion  by 
which  men  should  be  claasifled.  certainly  It 
Is  merit,  productive  capacity,  or  some  such 
quality  which  contrlbutea  to  human  better- 
ment.   But  when  we  divide  men  according 
to  their  complexions,  or  the  shapes  of  their 
noses,  or  the  type  of  house  in  which  they  were 
bom.  we  thereby  thwart  Nature  and  Impede 
progress.    I   sometimes   think    that    hvunan 
history   could    be  written   In   terms  of   the 
criteria  by  which  men  are  classified.    There 
Is  something  pernicious,  something  very  like 
herediUry   disease,   which   brings    about   an 
occasional  recrudescence  of  the  false  stand- 
ards of  the  past.    Even  now,  the   world  is 
suffering  from  a  revival  of  such  standards. 
There  are  those  In  the  world  who  would  again 
Imixwe  upon  us  distinctions  associated  with 
Wut  und  boden,   or  religious  prejudices,  or 
complexions,  or  some  other  survival  of  a  dead 
age.    Fortunately,  in  America,  our  instinct 
for  liberty  seems  to  be  stronger  than   our 
hankering  after  these  artificial,  unscientific, 
and  uneconomical  dichotomies;  and,  even  at 
the  cost  of  war.  we  uprooted  and  exterminated 
human  slavery. 

In  our  age  we  have  become  aware  of  an- 
— other  strange  anomaly.  In  this  same  land, 
where  himian  freedom  was  first  given  legal 
expression,  we  found  it  necessary,  within  the 
last  few  years,  to  again  express  in  law  the 
fundamental  principle  that  free  human 
beings  have  the  right  to  organize  themselves 
for  the  betterment  of  their  own  conditions, 
and.  explicitly,  for  the  ptirpose  of  negotiating 
with  others  who  control  their  economic  well- 
being.  As  long  ago  as  1776  we  had  written 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  that  they 
are  endowed  with  inalienable  rights  to  life. 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Future  generations  will  probably  be  amused 
to  learn  that  160  years  later  we  aeain  felt 
ourselves  obliged  to  write  into  law  the  same 
principle,  and  apply  it  specifically  to  one— and 
the  largest — group  of  our  fellow  citizens.  It 
Is  little  wonder  that  labor  leaders  have  spoken 
of  the  Wagner  Act  as  labor's  magna  carta. 
The  wonder  is  that  Congress  was  obliged  to 
write  it  on  the  statute  books  in  order  to 
remind  the  courts  and  some  employers  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  were  still  the  foundations  of 
American  democracy. 

Again,  I  believe  that  this  anomaly  grew 
out  of  the  human  propensity  to  classify  hu- 
man beings  ^iccording  to  false  standards. 
Who  are  the  workers?  Would  any  self- 
respecting  American  contend  that  he  is  not 
a  worker?  Everyone  who  matters  in  America 
Is  a  worker.  But  there  were  some  who  had 
come  to  look  upon  human  beings  and  classify 
them  according  to  the  kind  of  tools  they  used. 
Thus,  if  a  man  used  a  pick,  he  was  called  a 
worker,  and  was  thought  not  to  have  the 
right  to  organize  with  others  who  worked 
with  picks.  But  if  he  used  law  books,  or  cash 
registers,  or  bank  ledgers,  or  stock  tickers,  he 
was  thought  to  be  a  superior  kind  of  being. 
for  whom  liberty  had  been  exclusively 
reserved. 

And  so  It  became  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress, by  legal  enactment,  to  remind  those 
who  worked  with  law  books  and  cash  registers, 
stock  tickers,  and  bank  ledgers,  that  all 
Americans,  of  every  hue  and  occupation,  had 
the  right  to  organize  themselves  and  to  bar- 
gain collectively  with  their  employers,  in  a 
certain  sense.  *.he  Wagner  Act  was  a  kind 
of  legal  tautology,  a  reexpresslon  of  what 
had  been  said  before,  a  restatement  and  an 
application  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  But  even 
so,  it  was  a  great  step  forward,  a  great  mani- 
festation of  progress.  For  certainly  it  la 
wiser  and  less  costly  to  make  law  than  to 
make  war.  One  form  of  human  slavery  cost 
us  a  war.  A  threat  of  a  new  form  of  human 
slavery  broxight  about  enactment  of  the  Wag- 
ner Act. 

But.  as  we  saw  In  the  case  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  and  nximerous  other  legal  enact- 


ments, law  alone  is  an  abstract  and  ineffec- 
tive thing.     Law  Is  t  declaration  of  govern- 
mental policy,  and,  as  we  are  daily  reminded 
by  the  cnmibllng  of  the  Old  World,  declara- 
tions of  policy,  without  more,  are  worthless. 
Law  becomes  an  effective  Instrument  in  the 
affairs  of  men  only  when  it  is  admiiilstered. 
It  is  of  the  essential  nature  of  law  that  it 
should  restrict  the  lawless,  while  it  instires 
the  freedom  and  security  of  the  law-abiding. 
And  inevitably,  those  against  whom  a  law  Is 
directed,    those    whose    conduct    has    made 
necessary  the  enactment  of  the  law,  will  pro- 
test against  it,  call  it  vmjust,  and  vmdermine 
it  if  they  can.    Whoever  administers  a  law, 
therefore,  must  have   the  courage  which  Is 
required  to  face  and  confound  the  lawless. 
The    more    powerful    the    lawless    are,    the 
more    courage    is   req\iired.     And   strangely 
enough.   Inversely,   the  greater  the  number 
of  those  whose  freedom  and  security  are  pro- 
tected by  a  law,  the  greater   must   be  the 
character  and  courage  of  the  man  who  en- 
forces it.    Thus,  at  first  hand,  it  would  seem 
that  the  administration  of  the  Wagner  Act, 
which  was  merely  a  reexpresslon  of  the  prin- 
ciples   which    are    the    foundation    of    ova 
democracy,   would   be   a  simple   thing;    but 
events  proved  that   it  was  a  gigantic  task. 
Immediately  after  its  enactment,  every  tool 
and   trick  of   the  legal   profession  was  em- 
ployed   to    destroy    it.      Intrigue    and    con- 
spiracy, pressure  and  influence,   frontal  at- 
tacks, flanking,  and  undermining — in  short, 
all  of  the  methods  open  to  its  enemies  were 
used  to  repeal  It  or  to  nullify  it.   The  struggle 
of  the  Labor  Board  to  administer  and  enforce 
this  law  is,  I  submit,  one  of  the  most  heroic 
in  the  annals  of  public  administration.    For 
a  friend  of  workers,  merely  to  refer  to  it  is  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Joseph  Warren 
Madden   and   those   who  labored   with   him. 
It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  Join  on  this  occasion 
In  a  recognition  of  his  service.     His  ability 
as  a  lawyer  and  administrator,  his  unassail- 
able character,  his  unwavering  devotion  to 
democratic  principles,  and,  most  obvious  of 
all,  his  outstanding  success,  mark  him  as  a 
great  public  servant. 

There  is  something  about  heroism  which 
makes  us  hope  that  Its  achievements  shall 
endure.  I  think  most  of  us.  during  the  last 
few  days,  have  thought  of  what  a  waste  it 
would  be  If  the  heroic  flight  of  the  Greek 
army,  which  thus  far  has  achieved  so  much, 
would  finally  result  in  surrender.  So  It  is  that 
those  of  us  who  know  something  of  the 
heroic  struggle  required  to  enact  and  ad- 
minister the  Labor  Relations  Act  would  be 
pained  by  a  sense  of  futility  and  waste  if  it 
were  finally  to  terminate  In  the  abridgment 
of  the  workers'  rights  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively.  On  a  broader  scale,  how  great  a 
tragedy  it  would  be  if  all  of  the  labor  acts  we 
have  put  upon  the  statute  books  in  the  last 
10  years  were  to  be  sabotaged  by  repeal,  svis- 
pension,  or  amendment.  But  even  now  there 
are  those  who,  while  professing  their  Ameri- 
canism in  a  loud  voice,  suggest  that  the 
present  international  crisis  requires  suspen- 
sion or  drastic  amendment  of  these  laws.  In 
so  doing,  they  are  putting  an  old  technique  to 
new  uses.  There  was  a  Jacob  who  masquer- 
aded as  an  Esau.  There  was  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing.  There  was  a  Trojan  horse.  There 
was  a  fifth  column.  There  were  "borers  from 
within."  And  now,  those  who  damned  the 
Wagner  Act  as  revolutionary,  those  who  char- 
acterized the  Social  Security  Act  as  com- 
munism, those  who  labeled  the  Wages  and 
Hours  Act  state  socialism,  tell  us  that  to  pre- 
serve American  democracy,  we  must  destroy 
these  laws. 

Why  democracy  should  be  preserved  by 
methods  which  destroy  it,  is  a  mystery  worthy 
of  the  scholastics  who  regarded  the  Dark 
Ages  as  an  era  of  enlightenment.  What 
those  who  would  blitzkrieg  our  labor  laws 
propose.  Is  the  destruction  of  the  rights  of 
workers.     And  now  I  advert  to  a  thought 


with  which  I  commenced.  Who  are  the  work- 
ers? And  the  answer  is,  they  are  the  great 
body  politic  of  America.  They  comprise  all 
but  a  negligible  proportion  of  the  80.000,000 
Americans  who  live  In  cities  and  the  60,000,- 
000  Americans  who  live  in  rural  districts.  To 
defend  democracy  la  to  defend  these  people. 
To  preserve  freedom  is  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom of  men  and  women,  who.  by  their  toll, 
created  it.  To  preserve  Americanism  is  to 
keep  In  full  force  and  effect  those  laws  which 
are  necessary  to  protect  and  enforce  the 
rights  of  the  American  people. 

A  strange  kind  of  propaganda  Is  being  dis- 
seminated.   Its  implication  is  that  America 
cannot   tr\ist   its   workers.     That,   In   plain 
language,     means    that    Americans    cannot 
trust  themselves.    In  the  great  defense  pro- 
gram  upon  which   we  have   embarked,  the 
most  reassuring  development  has  been  the 
unquestionable    devotion   of    the    American 
workers  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.     It 
was  inevitable  that  when  the  defense  pro- 
gram   got    under    way    industrial    relations 
would  be  strained.     Such  a  huge  spending 
program  Involves  reemployment,  increase  in 
shifts,     stepplng-up     processes,      increasing 
profits.      And    these    phenomena,    hitherto, 
have   always  been   accompanied   by   an   In- 
crease   in    the    niimber    and    Intensity    of 
strikes.      Strangely,    and    fortunately,    how- 
ever, we  are  able  to  say  that  as  the  defense 
program  has  been  accelerated  labor  disputes 
have  become  less  frequent.    In  an  address  to 
the  fifth  general  assembly  of  the  Council  of 
State   Governments   in   Washington,   D.   C, 
January  22.  Dr.  Isador  Lubin.  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Statistics,  was  able  to  say,  I  quote: 
"The  number  of  Industrial  disputes  since 
last    May,   when    the   defense    program    was 
started,  has  radically  declined  as  compared 
with    the    corresponding    months    of    1939 
Moreover,    the    number   of  strikes    thus   far 
has  been  considerably  smaller  than  in   the 
year  1916,  when  our  factories  were  engaged 
in  arming  the  Allies.    The  number  has  been 
much  less  than  in  1917  when  we  were  ac- 
tually at  war.    To  date  241  potential  indus- 
trial   disputes    in    defense    industries    have 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Labor 
Division   of   the   National  Defense   Advisory 
Commission.     Of    this    number   only    2    re- 
sulted in  appreciable  stoppages.    Even  these 
2  were  of  short  duration,  1  lasting  7  working 
days  and  the  other  2." 

If  we  needed  It,  here  is  proof  positive  that 
American  workers  are  equal  to  any  emer- 
gency, and  that  their  loyalty  Is  equal  to 
their  professions  of  loyalty.  Would  that 
we  could  say  as  much  of  every  group. 

The  Venetians  did  not  preserve  the 
Parthenon  by  reducing  it  to  ruins.  Neither 
can  you  preserve  the  temple  of  liberty  by 
tearing  it  down.  Freemen  will  not  fight  for 
memories  of  freedom,  but  for  the  sacred 
blessing  itself.  If  ever  there  were  a  time 
when  Americans  should  insist  upon  the 
maintenance  of  their  liberties  and  institu- 
tions. It  is  now.  If  any  threat  is  dangerous 
to  freedom — to  Americanism — It  is  the  threat 
of  war.  If  ever  freedom  Is  valuable  and 
sacred,  it  is  when  freemen  must  offer  their 
lives  to  protect  it.  If  ever  eternal  vigilance 
were  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of 
freedom,  it  is  now,  here,  in  this  international 
crisis  which  menaces  the  very  life  of 
democracy. 

If,  In  fighting  to  defend  democracy,  we 
suspend  our  labor  laws,  weaken  the  wage- 
and-hour  law,  weaken  the  social-security 
law,  abridge  the  civil  liberties  of  the  people, 
when  the  battle  is  over  we  shall  find  that — 
whoever  won — we  have  been  fighting  for  a 
dead  illusion.  We  shall  be  like  the  man  In 
the  fable  who  carried  the  door  to  his  home 
on  his  back  so  that  it  could  not  be  broken 
down  by  burglars. 

America,  we  believe,  is  the  strongest  power 
on  earth.    Siu-ely,  U  we  have  strength  with 
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wlilcli  to  flght  for  democracy  abroad,  we  can 
fight  for  it  here  at  home.  The  splendid 
character,  the  noble  courage,  and  the  un- 
swerving devotion  to  democracy  of  public 
servants  like  Judge  Madden  should  Inspire 
us  to  make  that  fight,  the  eternal  strtiggle 
(or  human  freedom. 


Conditions  in  Far  East 


EXTENSION  DP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  Morr^  cabouna 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATEB 


Monday.  February  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


EDITORIAL  from!  NEW  YORK  DAILY 

NtWS 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  edi- 
torial by  Captain  Patterson,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
entitled  "My  Nam^  Is  Trusty." 

There  being  no  cbjection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  \ 

[Prom  the  New  York  DaUy  News] 
"My  Name  Is  Trusty" 

We  seem  to  be  exporting  the  principle  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  all  over  the  world,  but 
today  being  Monday,  we'll  as  usual  deal 
mostly  with  Asia.     | 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  put  together  by 
President  James  Monroe  (1816-24)  at  the 
prodding  of  George  Caimlng,  British  foreign 
secretary,  on  December  2,  1823.  It  was  to 
the  general  effect  tJiat  we  forbade,  and  if 
necessary  would  flglxt,  any  attempt  by  for- 
eign, non- American  powers  to  extend  or 
recover  any  sovereignty  over  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries  Just  then  freed  from  Spain 
by  Bolivar.  Englahd  cooperated  with  vis, 
stepping  out  of  line  only  once. 

The  scheme  has  worked  well,  though  some 
Latin-American  countries  believed  we  were 
attempting  to  establish  our  own  suzerainty 
over  areas  that  didn't  want  or  ask  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Colossus  of  the  North. 

We  are  now  extending  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine to  Asia,  but  In  reverse  English.  The 
new  doctrine,  which  might  be  called  the 
Roosevelt  Doctrine,  is  that  no  European 
power  presently  exercising  suzerainty  over 
any  portion  of  Asia  shall  ever  be  denuded 
of  that  power. 

In  other  words,  that  the  status  quo  of 
what,  In  some  cases,  is  Imperialistic  exploita- 
tion, sliall  be  preserved  indefinitely,  II  neces- 
sary by  the  force  of  our  arms. 

"INDIA:    COLOSSUS  OF  THE  SOUTH 

dt  coiuse,  the  greatest  beneficiary  of  this 
move  Is  the  British  Empire,  dominating 
India,  with  its  325,000,000  people.  India  Is 
a  subject  nation,  probably  against  the  will 
of  a  majority  of  its  people,  and  certainly 
against  the  wiU  of  the  foUowers  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  greatest  single  man  In  India.  There 
are  the  Malay  States,  backing  up  the  fort- 
ress of  Singapore,  and  there  are  the  various 
British  toeholds  on  the  China  coast,  all  of 
which  save  Hong  Kong  she  has  unwUllngly 
relinquished  or  made  Impotent  by  with- 
drawal of  troops. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  better  able 
to  fight  their  own  battles  than  any  other 


British  lands  in  the  South  Seas,  but  even 
there  they  can't  win  through  without  our 
help.  Oxir  Job  apparently  Is  to  underwrite 
the  continuance  of  British  domination  in 
the  Far  East  whUe  Britain  is  busy,  very  busy, 
elsewhere. 

THS  KXPLOrrO  KAST  IMUIB 

There  Is  also  the  very  interesting  case  of 
the  Netherland  India,  where  51,000,000 
Javanese  and  Sumatrans  have  been  kept  In 
virtual  serfdom  by  8.000,000  Hollanders  7.000 
miles  away  for  more  than  300  years.  The 
Dutch  East  India  Co.  exploited  these  natives 
pretty  thoroughly  and  pretty  notoriously. 
Its  successors,  operating  from  London  now 
that  Holland  is  In  Nazi  hands,  still  do. 

We're  apparently  committed  to  fight  tor 
that  system.  The  catch  Is:  If  Holland  re- 
mains In  the  possession  of  Germany,  who's 
to  be  the  beneficiary  of  the  continuation  of 
the  Netherlands  Empire  In  Java  and  in 
Sumatra? 

If  we  keep  up  this  policy,  we  will  be  en- 
forcing not  only  the  Monroe  Doctrine  In  this 
hemisphere  but  also  what  Is  likely  to  be 
known  as  the  Roosevelt  doctrine  In  Asia  and 
Europe. 

The  question  then  arises:  Whom  are  we 
protecting,  and  against  what?  The  best  an- 
swer we've  heard  comes  from  our  cartoonist, 
C.  D.  Batchelor.  He  says  we'll  be  fighting  to 
protect  the  Protestants  from  the  Buddhists. 

Anyhow,  we're  to  be  the  watchdog  of  the 
Orient  for  Britain.  Somehow  or  other  we 
can't  help  thinking  of  a  nursery  rhyme  that 
Just  popped  Into  our  head,  something  we 
learned  and  iorgot  years  ago: 

"My  name  is  Tr\isty.  and  all  day  I  keep 
Watch  and  ward  o'er  my  master's  sleep." 

Trusty  seems  to  be  the  new  name  for  Uncle 
Sam.  To  live  up  to  that  name.  It  seems  well 
need  not  merely  a  two-ooean  navy  but  a  five- 
ocean  navy. 

To  make  Jtist  a  start,  let  us  at  least  have 
two  ships  tor  one— ovCT,  under,  and  In  the 
Pacific. 


Aid  for  Great  BriUte 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  GIFFORD 

or  MASSACHUBEITS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  24. 1941 


STATEMENT  BY  W.  W.  CHALMERS 


Mr.  GIFPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  short  state- 
ment by  W.  W.  Chalmers,  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  from  the  State  of  Ohio: 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  I  would  say  that 
I  am  In  favor  of  giving  Great  Britain  aU  help 
possible  short  of  declaring  war. 

If  I  were  a  yoimg  man  I  would  Join  the 
Royal  Air  Force  through  Canadian  enlist- 
ment. I  have  a  son  who  was  in  the  air  force 
for  the  United  States  diu-ing  the  World  War, 
and  a  nephew,  namesake,  son  of  Dr.  James 
Chalmers,  who  was  shot  down  from  the  air 
during  the  same  war..  This  was  over  the 
German  Unes. 

U  Great  Britain  loses  I  believe  we  will  be 
in  real  danger,  iK)t  at  once,  not  untU  the 
Axis  Powers  reorganize  Europe  and  make 
treaties  with  Japan  and  Rtusla.    Then  tbey 


will  go  after  the  republics  od  this  continent 
and  attack  the  United  States  through  South 
America  and  Mexico. 

Yes.  I  believe  we  should  back  the  President 
up.  I  think  he  is  doing  a  good  Job.  I  favor 
the  lease-lend  blU.  We  should  do  everything 
possible  and  do  it  now. 


Prwnotion  of  Natioiial  Dtitnf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KXMIUCB.! 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  February  24  (.legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13),  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON     ALBERT    B. 
CHANDI2R,  OF  KENTUCKY 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  very  able  address  delivered 
yesterday  over  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  by  my  colleague  the  junior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  CHAirDLnl. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  fellow  cotmtrymen.  House  bill  1778. 
passed  by  the  House  of  BepresenUtlves  on 
the  8th  of  Pebniary  1841,  has  been  undar 
discussion  by  the  United  States  Senate  at 
aU  times  during  the  last  week.  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Senate  from  Ken- 
tucky since  1939,  I  have  not  heretofore  p\U>- 
Ucly  discussed  national  legislation  with  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes.  I  would  not 
Intrude  upon  your  time  on  this  Sunday  after- 
noon, when  many  of  you  are  quietly  enjoying 
a  day  of  rest  with  your  families  and  friends, 
unless  I  sincerely  believed  that  this  measure 
is  of  such  importance  to  all  of  you  that  you 
Bhoxild  be,  as  far  as  it  Is  in  the  power  of  your 
representatives,  fully  apprized  of  the  facts 
and  clrciuustances  surrounding  it. 

As  I  view  it,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  faced  with  one  of  two  alternatives: 
First,  to  act  affirmatively  and  give  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  the  authority  which  this  bUl 
delegates  to  him  to  carry  out  the  manifest 
will  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple. That  is  to  say.  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  Immediately  adequate  aid  to 
England.  All  of  us  agree,  both  friends  and 
foes  of  the  blU,  that  It  is  In  the  Interest  of 
our  national  defense  that  England  be  aided. 
All  of  us  agree  that  the  survival  of  England 
keeps  the  threat  of  conquest  an  ocean's  width 
away  from  America.  All  of  us  agree  that  the 
survival  of  a  free  England  purchases  lor  us 
the  precious  time  to  construct  an  invincible 
defense  system.  The  only  difference  of  opin- 
ion seems  to  be  as  to  the  way  in  which  we 
give  this  aid.  Even  my  friend.  Senator  Tatt, 
wants  to  ai4  Britain.  He  has  introduced  a 
substitute  bill  which  wo\ild  aid  Britain  with 
a  »2,000,OOG,000  appropriation.  What  Britain 
needs  is  adequate  aid,  not  partial  aid.  If 
we  pass  this  bill  and  authorize  the  President 
immediately  to  set  In  motion  efiective  aid  to 
Brltoin,  It  is  the  belief  of  those  who  favor 
the  bill  that  we  may  still  be  able  to  avoid 
active  participation  in  war.  Those  of  us  who 
are  wUling  to  lake  this  affirmative  action  fully 
realize  the  gravity  of  our  decision;  each  of  us 
devoutly  hopes  that  this  step  U  the  right  one 
under  the  circumstances.    The  alternaUve  is 
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to  do  nothing.  If  we  do  nothing,  we  muat  be 
responsible  for  the  consequences  which  woiild 
resxilt  from  oiir  failure  to  take  definite  afllrm- 
ative  action.  We  must.  If  we  drift  and  do 
nothing,  assume  responsibUity  for  the  dan- 
gers which  British  defeat  would  bring  to  the 
freedom  and  security  of  America. 

Today  in  America  you  and  your  children 
arc  free.    There  is  nothing  nearer  and  closer 
to  my  heart's  desire  than  the  freedom  and 
security  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  of 
America      I   have   4   children   of    my    own. 
I  have  no  greater  wish  In  life  than  that  they 
be  safe  and  free  from  the  terrific  destruction 
that  is  being  inflicted  upon  the  children  of 
London  at  this  hour.    Yesterday  the  children 
of  Poland.  Holland,  Belgium,  Prance,  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  England  were  free.    But  that 
was  yesterday   and  in  the  words  of  Stuart 
Cloete.  "Yesterday  is  dead.    The  awakening  Is 
today."     Today  life   and   security   itself  are 
threatened  everywhere.     Because  of  the  de- 
termination of  one  man.  millions  are  home- 
less and  countless  thousands  are  dead.     It 
was  Abraham  Lincoln  who  said  that  the  world 
could    not   exist   half   slave    and   half   free. 
Mussolini  In  a  recent  speech  characterized 
the  present  struggle  as  being  one  between  two 
worlds  which  could  permit  of  no  compromise. 
In  his  words  he  said :  "It  is  either  we  or  they." 
Adolf  Hitler  said  this  war  would   continue 
until  one  or  the  other   of  the  combatants 
cracked  and  that  Germany  would  not  be  the 
one  to  crack.    There  la  not  a  single  American 
who  does  not  know  that  during  the  last  few 
.  ^  months   the   British   people   have   put  up  a 
defense    of    their    island    homes    which    for 
courage  Is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
race. 

Now  they  ask  America  to  furnish  them,  not 
men.  but  guns,  tanks,  airplanes,  and  muni- 
tions of  war.  Churchill  has  said  to  us: 
"Give  us  the  tools  and  we  will  finish  the  Job." 
These  are  defined  In  section  2  of  the  act  as 
"defense  articles"  and  the  whole  purpose  of 
this  act  Is  to  authorize  the  President  in  his 
discretion,  after  consultation  with  the  Chief 
of  Staff  ol.the  United  States  Army,  Gen. 
George  Marshall,  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, Admiral  Stark,  to  send  them  such 
material  assistance  as  this  country  may  be 
able  to  spare,  without  depriving  the  United 
States  of  its  own  essential  defenses.  There 
Is  no  provision  in  the  bill  which  provides  for 
the  sending  of  American  bo3rs  to  fight  in 
foreign  wars.  The  whole  purpose  of  aid  to 
Britain  Is  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  American 
Uvea. 

I  have  personally  conferred  recently  with 
General  Marshall  and  I  want  to  refute  any 
statement  that  has  been  or  will  be  made  by 
any  opponent  of  this  bill  that  It  is  the  inten- 
tion or  purpose  of  the  President.  General 
Marshall,  or  Admiral  Stark  to  strip  the  United 
States  in  any  way  of  its  essential  defenses. 
Congress  has  specifically  limited  the  value  of 
our  existing  defense  equipment  which  may 
be  sent  abroad  under  this  act.  It  seems  to 
XX.3  to  be  absolutely  necessary  that  if  we  aid 
Britain,  we  must  aid  her  effectively  because 
of  our  belief  that  it  la  necessary  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States.  Therefore,  I 
challenge  statements  that  are  made  by  op- 
ponents of  legislation  advocated  by  the 
-^President,  that  he  seeks  the  powers  of  a 
dictator.  That  I  do  not  believe,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  any  substantial  number  of  the 
citizens  of  the  cotmtry  subscribe  to  that 
belief. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  In  order  to  make 
aid  effective  that  the  power  and  authority  to 
act  be  lodged  somewhere.  In  whose  hands 
other  than  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  could  this  power  possibly 
be  lodged  more  effectively?  It  should  be 
remembered  by  all  the  people  of  the  country 
that  Congress  and  ''ongress  alone  can  make 
declarations  of  war.  The  President  cannot 
do  It.  The  President  under  this  bill  would 
be  limited  by  appropriations  made  by  Con- 
gress, none  of  them  to  endure  longer  than 
9  jears,  Just  as  has  always  been  the  case  In 


all  the  history  of  the  country.  This  appro- 
priation method,  which  instires  representa- 
tion by  the  people,  has  been  reserved  in 
this  bill  to  Congress,  where  it  has  always 
resided.  Surely  Congress  cannot  pass  upon 
the  disposal  of  every  plane,  every  gun,  every 
barrel  of  powder,  and  every  mosquito  boat. 

If  by  giving  prompt  and  effective  aid  to 
England,  we  enable  her  to  stand,  there  will 
be  no  need  to  continue  the  terrific  rearma- 
ment program  which  this  country  has  em- 
barked upon  and  which  will  entail  untold 
sacrifices  to  the  people  of  America.  But  if 
England  falls  I  can  only  envision  my  beloved 
country  imder  constant  threats  from  both 
east  and  west,  harassed  by  enemies  in  the 
Pacific  and  enemies  in  the  Atlantic,  with 
Hitler  in  possession  of  all  of  the  conquered 
countries  with  their  great  resources.  The 
only  fate  that  I  can  foresee  for  America  is 
to  withdraw  into  continental  United  States 
and  face  the  prospect  of  living  out  the  re- 
maining years  of  our  lives  as  a  besieged 
fortress.  This  will  mean  nothing  else  than 
a  permanent  burden  of  armaments  so  tre- 
mendous that  it  must  Inevitably  threaten 
the  living  standards,  the  security,  and  the 
economic  freedom  of  the  United  States.  It 
may  mean  the  end  of  our  way  of  life  forever. 
If  England  falls  some  of  the  opponents  of 
this  bill  say  that  the  English  Navy  would 
not  fall  into  Hitler's  hands.  I  do  not  know 
into  whose  hands  England's  Navy  would  fall, 
but  I  do  know  that  the  Navy  of  France  has 
been  scattered  to  the  fotir  winds  and  Is  no 
longer  an  effective  aid  against  Hitler  since 
the  fall  of  France. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extremities  the 
British  would  be  driven  in  order  to  save  the 
remaining  lives  of  the  people  of  their  coun- 
try in  the  event  of  her  capitulation.  The 
prospect  of  our  doing  nothing  and  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  consequences,  leads  me  to 
comment  on  a  report  recently  made  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  of  which 
Senator  Walsh  of  Massachusetts  is  chair- 
man. I  quote:  "From  all  the  evidence  avail- 
able it  appears  that  the  United  States  can  be 
conquered  without  military  conquest  of  con- 
tinental United  States.  An  effective  block- 
ade against  our  foreign  commerce  can  be 
maintained  at  points  thousands  of  miles 
from  our  coasts  and  well  beyond  aircraft 
range  Our  outlying  possessions  will  be  cap- 
tured and  used  against  us  as  advance  bases. 
There  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  bases,  by  force  if  necessary.  In 
this  hemisphere,  from  which  as  well  as  from 
aircraft  carriers,  repeated  bombing  raids  can 
be  dispatched  against  our  highly  industrial- 
ized areas." 

It  is  said  at  another  point  in  the  report. 
and  I  quote:  "Under  such  conditions  enemy 
ships,  except  In  the  form  of  raiders,  need  not 
approach  an3rwhere  near  our  shores.  With 
the  loss  of  our  outlying  possessions,  our  for- 
eign commerce,  and  subject  to  continual  raids 
upon  our  coastal  areas,  our  ultimate  defeat 
is  Inevitable.  It  will  be  only  a  question  of 
time,  depending  on  how  long  oiir  national 
will  to  further  resist  will  hold  out.  Without 
the  power  to  carry  the  fight  to  the  enemy, 
there  can  be  no  alternative  other  than  subju- 
gation to  his  wishes." 

PlnsQly  I  want  the  people  to  know  that 
this  decision  Is  not  easy  to  make.  I  have 
taken  my  stand  because  my  conscience  tells 
me  that.  In  view  of  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances, this  in  the  run  of  the  years  will  be 
best  for  the  people  of  my  covmtry.  That  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  world  revolution  no  one 
can  deny.  This  is  not  merely  a  European 
boundary  dispute  or  a  trade  war.  There  Is 
abrced  In  the  world  one  man.  Adolf  Hitler, 
with  whom  it  Is  useless  to  negotiate,  who  has 
violated  his  word  to  every  coimtry  that  has 
dealt  with  him  and  he,  according  to  his  own 
words.  Is  determined  to  conquer  the  entire 
world.  To  those  of  us  who  In  years  past  have 
felt  that  we  could  rely  upon  International 
law  between  nations,  there  is  no  longer  any 
reliance  because,  due  to  the  acts  of  Hitler, 


the  international  law  among  nations  has  been 
entirely  repealed  and  ntillified. 

I  pray  that  this  decision  will  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  give  him,  as  our  Commander  In 
Chief,  our  thrice-elected  Chief  Executive, 
full  power  and  authority  to  deal  with  these 
emergencies  if  and  when  they  arise.  I  plead 
with  my  fellow  countrjrmen  for  national 
vmity  I  ask  that  they  follow  the  example 
set  by  Wendell  Wlllkle.  Nearly  50.000.000 
Americans  either  voted  for  the  President  or 
Mr.  WiUkle  to  be  our  leader.  To  those  of  us 
who  have  our  all  at  stake,  it  Is  gratifying  to 
see  these  leaders  of  opposite  parties  within 
our  country  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
the  face  of  national  peril. 

I  close  with  a  quotation  from  John  Wither- 
spoon.  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence:  "I  have  some  property,  of 
reputation  more.  That  property  is  pledged 
and  that  reputation  is  staked  on  the  defense 
of  my  country."  We  must  be  free.  The 
American  people  must  not  be  driven  into 
slavery  as  have  other  countries  across  the 
seas.  May  He  who  holds  the  destiny  of  all 
of  us  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  strengthen 
the  arm  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  and  may 
we  find  with  His  help  a  way  to  perpetuate 
the  peace,  security,  and  freedom  of  all  the 
people  of  America.  As  spring  returns,  bring- 
ing moonlight  nights  and  balmy  breezes,  the 
desp>erate  need  for  speed  In  aiding  England 
appalls  us.    We  are  in  a  race  against  time. 

I  shall  support  the  passage  of  this  bill,  with 
a  prayer  on  my  lips  that  it  will  In  the  days 
ahead  enable  our  country  to  find  the  path  of 
peace  and  security  for  the  children  of  America. 

Thank  you  and  good  afternoon. 


Democracy  Versus  Dictatorship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  STARNES 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  February  24, 1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOE  STARNES. 
OF  ALABAMA 


Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  America  fittingly  celebrates 
Americanism  Week  between  the  birth- 
day anniversaries  of  two  great  Ameri- 
cans, Lincoln  and  Washington.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  open  the  celebration  of 
this  week  for  the  United  States  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  by  delivering  an 
address  over  N.  B.  C.  at  station  WJAR  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  on  Saturday,  February 
15. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  by  including  the  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  on  that  occasion. 

The  address  follows: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  speak  to  the  Nation 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  In  opening  their  observance  of 
Americanism  Week.  The  Junior  Chamber  Is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  meeting  its  civic 
obligation  to  the  country  in  a  fitting  manner 
by  calling  upon  Americans  to  assume  their 
responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

For  many  years  the  tides  of  totalitarianism 
have  been  rising  throughout  %^e  world.  To- 
day they  beat  with  the  impact  of  a  great 
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historic  force  upon  the  democratic  world.  In 
many  lands  men  have  lost  faith  in  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  In  yet  other  lands  that 
way  of  life  has  been  eiigulfed  by  totalitarian 
conquest 

At  no  other  time  in'  our  American  history 
has  It  been  more  important  for  us  to  take 
stock  of  our  democrac^.  Americanism  is  not 
on  trial,  but  it  is  passiijig  through  a  crisis  and 
appears  destined  to  pass  through  even  greater 
crises  in  the  days  ahe^d. 

Every  true  Americah  will  do  well  to  con- 
sider what  American  democracy  has  to  offer  in 
contrast  to  European  4ictatorshlp. 

Our  democracy  is  a  {method  of  conducting 
government.  Europeah  dictatorship  Is  a  state 
of  being  governed. 

Americanism  means  a  state  which  is  wholly 
subordinate  to  the  will  of  the  people.  Eu- 
ropean dictatorship  means  a  people  wholly 
subordinate  to  the  wlip  of  the  state. 

Americanism  means  decentralization  of  au- 
thority in  government.  Dictatorship  means 
absolute  centralization  of  authority  in  gov- 
ertunent. 

Americanism  is  a  rotation  of  oflflceholders 
as  a  result  of  free  elejctions.  Dictatorship  is 
entrenched  power  in  the  bauds  of  officehold- 
ers whose  tenure  restfl  upon  the  abolition  of 
free  elections. 

Americanism  is  goviTiunent  authority  cur- 
tailed by  a  system  o;  checliLS  and  balances. 
European  dictatorship  represents  unciurbed 
power  over  the  lives  of  Its  subjects. 

Americanism  rejects  the  Idea  that  the  ma- 
jority may  exercise  a  tyraimy  over  the  minor- 
ity. Dictatorship  Is  the  ruthless  suppression 
of  all  minorities.  | 

American  democracy  develops  leaders. 
European  dictatorship  develops  followers. 

In  Americanism,  the  discipline  of  the  In- 
dividual is  self-imposed.  In  dictatorship,  the 
discipline  of  the  individual  is  state-imposed. 
Americanism  means  complete  religious  free- 
dom. Dictatorship  rrieans  the  right  to  wor- 
ship imder  sufferance  of  the  state. 

Americanism  means  freedom  of  press — free- 
dom to  print  In  opposition  to  government 
policies.  Dictatorship  means  press  censorship 
and  Imprisonment  for  printing  in  opposition 
to  the  state. 

Americanism  guarajatees  freedom  of  assem- 
blage. Dictatorship  means  state-controlled 
aaeemblage. 

Americanism  means  freedom  of  Individual 
expression  In  art,  science,  and  enterprise. 
Dictatorship  means  the  complete  regimenta- 
tion of  thought  and  feeling  In  all  fields  of 
life. 

Americanism  represents  freedom  of  private 
enterprise,  the  function  of  the  state  being 
limited  to  the  preservation  of  competition. 
Dictatorship  represents  a  business  and  indus- 
trial economy  imder  the  "planning"  of  state 
bureaucrats. 

Americanism  recognizes  that  property 
rights  m\i8t  be  respected  by  the  state  as  well 
as  so-called  human  rtghts.  Americanism  re- 
jects the  fallacy  that  there  Is  any  sharp  dis- 
tinction or  conflict  between  property  rights 
and  human  rights.  Dictatorship  abolishes 
both  the  property  rights  and  the  so-called 
human  rights  of  the  Individual. 

Americanism  permits  the  free  choices  of 
consumers  to  deternfine  the  character,  qual- 
ity, and  abundance  Of  production.  Dictator- 
ship bends  all  production  to  the  will  and 
necessities  of  the  .state,  denying  the  free 
choices  of  consumers. 

Americanism  says  that  Individual  security 
Is  not  to  be  preserved  at  the  price  of  liberty. 
Dictatorship  promises  individual  security  in 
return  for  the  stirrender  of  liberty,  but  in- 
variably reneges  on  its  promise. 

Americanism  is  based  upon  tolerance — 
racial  and  religious.  Dictatorship  is  based 
upon  hate — racial,  religious,  and  economic. 
Communism,  nazi-lsm,  and  fascism  are 
alike  dictatorships.  Americanism  Is  un- 
equivocally opposed  to  all  of  them.  The 
agents  of  any  one  liystem  of  totalitarianism 
are  as  despicable  to  Americans  as  are  the 


agents  of  any  other  system  of  totalltarlEn- 
Ism.  Whether  they  come  from  Moscow. 
Berlin,  or  Rome,  the  "fifth  columnists"  of 
Eiu-opean  dictatorship  have  no  place  In  the 
American  scheme  of  things.  In  every  es- 
sential respect,  the  European  dictatcvshipe 
are  the  same,  and  In  practice  they  have 
become  more  and  more  alike  with  each 
passing  year. 

The  threats  to  Americanism  do  not  arise 
from  foreign  armies  alone.  They  rest  even 
more  upon  the  presence  and  activity  within 
ovir  borders  of  those  who  owe  allegiance  to 
Stalin.  Hitler,  and  Mussolini.  The  experi- 
ences of  this  generation  have  shown  beyond 
any  doubt  that  the  enemies  within  a  coun- 
try may  be  and  often  are  more  dangerous 
to  its  welfare  than  are  the  enemies  without. 
National  defense  does  not  consist  alone  In 
bringing  our  armed  forces  to  a  state  of 
complete  efficiency.  It  consists  even  more 
In  preparing  the  morale  of  the  American 
people  to  resist  the  inroads  of  totalitarian- 
ism upon  public  thought.  Our  intellectual 
and  spiritual  defenses  are  even  more  Im- 
portant than  our  bombers  and  destroyers. 
Unless  we  are  convinced  in  the  depths  of 
our  spiritual  beings  that  Americanism  Is 
worth  living  and  dying  for.  it  will  avail 
us  little  to  spend  billions  upon  our  armed 
forces. 

The  national  unity  which  Is  essential  In 
this  time  of  crisis  must  rest  upon  the  over- 
vfhelmlng  conviction  that  Americanism  will 
-outlive  all  the  dictatorships  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  satisfies  the  ageless  demands 
of  men  for  freedom  on  the  one  hand  and 
security  on  the  other. 


George  Washington 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  February  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY   HON.    JOHN    A. 
DANAHER,  OF  CONNECTICUT 


Mr.  BARBXEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  able  address  in  tribute  to 
George  Washington,  delivered  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dana- 
her]  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  on  the  21st  of  February  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  I  wish  to  thank  Na- 
tional Commander  Harris  and  the  members 
of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  for  the  distinctive  honor  you  have  ex- 
tended in  associating  me  with  yotnr  organiza- 
tion In  this  magnlflw.nt  commemorative 
exercise.  The  birthday  of  George  Washing- 
ton would  be  significant  even  had  he  been 
bom  to  some  other  nation,  but  to  us  of  the 
United  States  his  memory  Is  haUowed,  his 
contributions  are  revered.  It  is  eminently 
fitting  that  your  great  organization  be  found 
aihong  the  leaders  who  have  dedicated  their 
hearts  and  their  lives  to  the  principles  for 
which  Washington  stood.  Despite  the  versa- 
tility of  his  accomplishments,  great  as  they 
were  in  every  field,  it  was  as  a  soldier  that 


he  found  our  infant  Natkm  cradled  In  liberty 
and  then  pledged  his  life  and  his  fortune  for 
Its  maintenance  and  security.  To  you.  now 
numbering  more  than  250.000  Jewish  war 
veterans  of  the  United  States,  there  must 
come  a  special  pride  for  your  part  In  foster- 
ing, protecting,  and  maintaining  the  great 
Nation  the  Father  of  Otu  Country  entrusted 
to  us. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  take  note  of  a  few 
of  the  personalities  who,  as  contemporaries 
of  George  Wasliington,  labored  with  him  for 
common  purpose,  and  equally  recall  the  at- 
titude of  the  noble  Washington  toward  his 
collaborators.  It  was  part  of  the  Inherent 
virtue  of  the  man  that  he  possessed  a  broad 
understanding  and  a  quick  appreciation  o< 
those  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  so  essential 
in  one  who  would  lead  all  of  his  people  In 
their  upward  and  successful  struggle  against 
the  obstacles  then  prevailing. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  In  1776  the 
American  colonies  had  a  population  of  some 
3,000.000.  of  «hom  approximately  2,500  were 
of  Jewish  origin.  Many  of  the  latter  were 
to  be  found  in  Washington's  army.  In- 
deed at  least  24  were  officers,  not  to  men- 
tion specifically  those  who  served  In  less 
exalted  station.  To  name  the  few  is  by  no 
means  to  exclude  the  many,  who  loyally 
and  devotedly  gave  to  General  Washington 
their  full  cooperation  In  those  trying  days. 
Isaac  Franks  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  his 
commanding  general  during  the  war,  while 
Manual  Mordecai  not  only  was  a  member  of 
Washington's  staff,  but  freely  gave  a  fortune 
of  $100,000  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  When 
the  critical  days  consequent  upon  the  close 
of  the  Revolution  demonstrated  the  need  of  a 
federal  government  to  be  Invested  with  power, 
George  Washington  presided  throughout  the 
sessions  of  the  Convention  which  wrote  our 
Constitution. 

It  may  k>e  o:r  interest  to  turn  to  the  message 
with  which  George  Washington  submitted  the 
proposed  draft  of  the  Constitution  as  of  Sep- 
tember 17,  1787.  wbere  we  read: 

"The  friends  of  our  country  have  long  seen 
and  desired  that  the  power  of  making  war. 
peace,  and  treaties,  that  of  levying  money  and 
regulating  commerce,  and  the  correspondent 
executive  and  Judicial  authorities  should  be 
fully  and  effectually  vested  in  the  general 
government  of  the  Union;   but  the  Impro- 
priety of  delegating  such  extensive  trust  to 
one  body  of  men  Is  evident:  hence  results  the 
necessity  of  a  different  organization.     •     *     • 
Individuals  entering  Into  society  must  give 
up  a  share  of  liberty  to  preserve  the  rest. 
The  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  must  depend 
as  well  on  situation  and  circumstance  as  on 
the  subject  to  be  obtelned.     •     •     •     In  all 
our  deliberations  on  this  subject,  we  kept 
steadily  in  o\ir  view  that  which  appears  to  us 
the  greatest  mterest  of  every  true  American— 
the  consolidation  of  our  Union— In  which  Is 
Involved  our  prosperity,  felicity,  safety,  per- 
haps our  national  existence.     •     •     •     That 
It  may  promote  the  lasting  welfare  of  that 
country  so  dear  to  us  all,  to  secure  her  free- 
dom and  happiness,  is  our  most  ardent  wish." 
No  other  nation  had  ever  offered  to  aU  of 
Its  citizens  such  a  free  and  equal  station  In 
the  eyes  of  the  law.     Here  was  no  oligarchy. 
Here  was  no  democracy.    This  was  to  be  a 
representative   republic,  constituted    by   the 
people    themselves,    deriving    its   power   and 
Its  might  frcm  their  very  souls.    Here  was  to 
be  through  the  majesty  of  the  law  and  by 
the  will  of  its  citizenry  a  government  based 
tipon  the  consent  of  Individuals  made  In  the 
Image  and  l.keness  of  God,  sublime  and  ex- 
alted In  our  concept  as  the  font  and  sotirce 
of  sovereignty.     Ours  was  to  be  no  nation 
dependent  upon  the  grace  of  some  monarch 
pxirportlng    to   act   by   divine   right.     Here, 
Americans  were  to  select  their   own  repre- 
sentatives  to   make   their    laws,   their   own 
officers  to  execute  them.   What  could  be  more 
fitting  than  that  once  again  as  our  leader 
In    war,    so    in    i>eace.    George    Washington 
should  become  our  first  President. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


In  1790  ilx  H«brew  congregations,  repre- 
senting the  then  Jewish  popiilatlon  of  our 
country,  tendered  memorials  to  their  new 
President  who,  not  unmindful  of  the  asso- 
ciations which  had  been  formed  over  previ- 
ous years,  paid  touching  tribute  to  their 
authors  when  he  replied: 

"It  woiild  be  Inconsistent  with  the  frank- 
ness of  my  character  not  to  avow  that  I  am 
pleased  with  your  favorable  opinion  of  my 
administration,  and  fervent  wishes  for  my 
felicity.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  a  right  to  applaud  themselves  for  hav- 
ing given  to  mankind  examples  of  an  en- 
larged and  liberal  policy  worthy  of  Imita- 
tion. All  possess  alike  liberty  of  conscience 
and  immunities  of  citizenship.  It  is  now  no 
more  that  toleration  Is  spoken  of  as  If  It 
were  by  the  Indulgence  of  one  class  of  peo- 
ple that  the  other  enjoyed  the  exercise  of 
their  inherent  natural  right,  for  happily,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  which  gives 
to  bigotry  no  sanction,  to  persecution  no 
assistance,  requires  only  that  they  who  live 
imder  its  protection  shall  demean  themselves 
as  good  citizens  in  giving  it  on  all  occasions 
their  effectual  support.  May  the  children  of 
the  stock  of  Abraham,  who  dwell  in  this  land, 
continue  to  merit  and  enjoy  the  good  will  of 
the  other  Inhabitants;  while  everyone  shall 
sit  In  safety  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree, 
and  there  shall  be  none  to  make  him  afraid." 

Beyond  the  slightest  doubt,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  rights  to  which  Washington  ad- 
verted reflected  both  his  influence  and  his 
spirit  for  at  that  very  time  there  was  in  proc- 
ess the  adoption  of  the  amendments  to  our 
Constitution  since  commonly  known  as  our 
Bill  of  Rights.  No  longer  was  toleration  to 
be  a  matter  of  grace,  but  a  matter  of  right, 
and  written  Into  the  organic  law  of  our  Na- 
tion we  find  the  very  first  amendment  pro- 
vides: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof." 

The  noble  concepts  of  Washington  himself 
found  living  and  eternal  expression,  and 
there  have  been  guaranteed  for  all  of  our 
people  the  blessings  of  a  government,  free 
and  enlightened,  formed  to  establish  Justice 
and  to  secure  liberty  for  all  posterity. 

Here  was  a  nation  for  whose  continued 
maintenance  the  blood  of  patriots  was  shed. 
Americans  all,  free,  independent,  our  people 
have  stood  as  stalwart  exponents  of  the  very 
rights,  the  very  essence  of  the  life  we  pro- 
claimed when  we  inscribed  upon  our  coat  of 
arms  "Novus  ordlo  seclorum,"  the  new  order 
of  the  ages.  In  every  war  for  the  relief  of 
the  oppressed  and  the  downtrodden  for  whom 
o\ir  Nation  has  fought,  otir  Jewish  brethren 
could  be  found  ranged  side  by  side  with  every 
upholder  of  liberty. 

What  a  glorious  heritage  they  have  left  for 
us.  Under  our  Government  the  rights  of 
minorities  are  considered  and  regarded. 
Under  oxir  Government  and  within  its  pro- 
tecting arm  minorities  are  entitled  to  exer- 
cise their  best  efforts  to  achieve  worthy  ob- 
jectives and  to  educate  our  whole  people  to 
their  plan  and  their  purpose,  and  they  need 
only  meet  the  test  of  whether  or  not  the 
declared  objectives  will  achieve  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number  under  our  Con- 
stitution and,  meeting  It,  they  are  entitled 
to  the  approval  and  the  commendation  and 
the  support  of  all  of  ovir  people. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  In  some  circles 
to  disregard  the  rights  of  minorities  as  though 
they  are  to  be  transcended  simply  because 
mc»e  people  at  a  given  time,  perhaps  with 
leas   inteUlgence   or   inadequate   background 

Id  without  the  facts,  assume  a  given  posl- 
tlofl.  Through  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  there  Is  provided  a  rallying 
point  through  which  our  Jewish  citizens  eli- 
gible for  membership  may  reflect  their  patri- 
otism, their  earnest  concern  for  our  common 
welfare,  and  the  objectives  and  purposes  of 
true  patriots  of  whatever  origin.  It  Is  for 
these  Ideals  that  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 


the  United  States  strive,  as  their  constitu- 
tion sets  forth: 

"To  maintain  true  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  foster  and  perpetuate 
true  Americanism,  to  combat  whatever  tends 
to  Impair  the  efBclency  and  permanency  of 
our  free  Institutions,  to  encourage  the  doc- 
trine of  universal  liberty  with  equal  rights 
and  full  Justice  to  all,  and  to  instUl  love 
of  country  and  flag." 

Thus  can  be  summed  up  the  essence  of 
patriotism. 

As  Americans,  we  may  properly  pause  to 
commemorate  the  birth  of  George  Washing- 
ton and  the  achievements  of  his  life.  We  can 
do  more;  we  can  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
maintenance  of  those  principles  upon  which 
ovir  Constitution  and  our  Nation  are  predi- 
cated to  the  end  that  we  may  yet  light  the 
way,  the  dreadful,  tortuous,  war-weary  way 
of  a  world  now  benighted  and  suffering.  Let 
us  as  a  symbol  of  our  own  eternal  faith.  In 
the  spirit  of  Washington,  salute  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States,  whose 
existence  denotes  the  very  embodiment  of 
all  our  Nation  stands  for,  and  extend  the 
hand  of  a  free  fellowship  in  their  every 
endeavor. 


The  Spiritual  Defense  Program  of  the 
Churches  to  Save  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  24. 1941 


ARTICLE  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  OHIO 
WESLEY  AN  UNIVERSITY 


Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
prepared  by  the  president  of  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University: 

In  this,  the  greatest,  most  confusing  and 
terrifying  crisis  America  has  ever  faced,  the 
Christian  Chvirch  should  take  a  definite  and 
active  part  In  helping  clarify  the  Issues.  In 
spite  of  disagreement  and  confusion  on  cer- 
tain minor  points,  the  church  is  and  has 
been  clear  In  her  great  basic  beliefs.  It 
believes  in  God,  the  Father  and  leader  of  its 
life;  In  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  representation 
of  God;  In  the  fact  that  human  personality 
Is  sacred  and  that  all  men  are  brothers.  The 
church  believes  In  the  democratic  form  of 
government  because  its  theory  is  based  on 
the  principle  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

During  the  ages  the  church  has  been  the 
voice  of  God  to  the  people  and  today  if  the 
church  la  to  lead  the  way  in  this  crisis.  It 
must  discover  what  the  mind  of  God  Is  for 
this  emergency  and  then  proclaim  it  to  the 
world. 

Let  xis  first  face  the  issues  of  today  as  they 
are.  not  the  reasons  for  them.  We  believe 
In  redemption  and  that  with  God  all  things 
are  possible,  even  though  with  man  they  are 
Impossible.  I  believe  that  with  the  aid  of 
God  it  Is  possible  to  redeem  the  world  from 
the  terrible  sin  of  war. 

I  am  proposing  that  the  churches  of  Amer- 
ica ask  Congress  and  the  President  to  call 
for  an  armistice  and  that  all  belligerent  na- 
tions and  those  others  that  are  vitally  iru^ 
terested  such  as  Russia,  the  United  States, 
the  South  American  states,  and  Turkey,  meet 
roimd  the  conference  table,  face  the  issues 


and  attempt  a  conciliation.  Hitler  has  stated 
that  he  wants  peace  and  his  demands  and 
these  of  his  allies  should  be  heard,  and  it 
should  then  be  determined  whether  there  is 
validity  in  what  Is  being  asked. 

If,  after  an  honest  facing  of  the  actual 
situation,  a  peace  can  be  worked  out,  then 
the  next  step  would  be  to  develop  a  super- 
state to  enforce  the  peace  with  the  com- 
bined armaments  of  the  various  states. 
Never  again  should  a  nation  be  permitted  to 
arm  for  Its  own  use. 

In  case  a  peace  cannot  be  negotiated,  then 
the  democracies  at  war,  with  such  as  will 
give  them  aid,  including  the  United  States, 
should  sit  around  the  conference  table  and 
agree  as  to  the  objectives  of  the  war  and  the 
post-war  program,  at  all  times  keeping 
clearly  In  mind  that  the  future  world  must 
be  a  free  world  where  the  brotherhood  of 
men  is  respected:  where  materialism  is  sub- 
servient to  the  spiritual;  where  love  predom- 
inates and  righteousness  has  Its  way  among 
men. 

It  should  be  made  plain  to  the  Axis  Powers 
that  the  democracies  have  no  imperialistic 
objectives  and  that  the  consuming  passion 
of  the  democratic  belligerents  is  to  bring 
about  In  actual  fact  the  brotherhood  of  men 
among  all  nations. 

When  such  a  clear-cut  statement  of  ob- 
jectives has  been  made,  it  then  becomes 
possible  for  our  Nation  to  continue  Its  de- 
fense program  even  to  the  point  of  aiding 
for  democracies  at  war,  ever  keeping  In  mind 
these  spiritual  objectives. 

The  consuming  question  of  the  American 
people  is,  What  shall  be  America's  part  In  the 
war?  We  are  now  aiding  the  democracies 
materially.  Shall  we  Increase  this  aid?  If 
a  peace  fails  and  democracies  are  clear  In 
agreement  as  to  the  above  objectives,  we 
should  undoubtedly  give  every  possible  aid  to 
these  democracies.  However,  we  should  in- 
sist that  a  post-war  program  be  at  least 
outrned  as  to  principle  before  we  throw  the 
vast  resources  of  America  Into  the  present 
conflict. 

Should  America  enter  the  war?  It  is  my 
Judgment  that  we  should  not  enter  the  war 
oxirselves,  at  least  not  now,  but  should  mob- 
ilize every  resource  of  America  for  speeding 
our  own  defense  program.  We  are  In  no 
position  at  the  moment  to  enter  the  war,  nor 
can  we  aid  the  democracies  at  war  most  in 
that  way  now. 

May  I  reiterate  by  saying  that  war  cannot 
possibly  be  Justified  until  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  stop  the  present  conflict.  Such 
effort  falling,  then  Issues  and  alms  of  the  de- 
mocracies at  war  must  be  made  clear  to  all 
people.  The  alms  must  be  those  of  the 
Christian  church  and  can  only  be  discovered 
If  all  the  people  of  the  chvirches — Protestant, 
Catholic.  Jewish,  in  fact,  all  faiths— will  go  to 
the  upper  room  in  prayer  and  remain  there 
until  the  will  of  God  for  the  world  be  dis- 
covered. 
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during  the  past  few  days  was  a  very  I 
thoughtful  address  delivered  before  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  on 
February  14,  1941,  by  Dr.  Fred  Taylor 
Wilson,  eminent  author  and  lecturer, 
who  is  personally  knovra  and  esteemed  by 
many  Members  of  Congress.  The  subject 
was  Washington — Lincoln — Wilson.  Dr. 
Wilson  said  in  part: 

These  are  days  when  we  celebrate  the 
birthdays  of  two  of  our  greatest  Americans. 
Two  days  ago  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
second  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  celebrated.  The  year  In  which 
Lincoln  was  bom  was  an  eventful  year  In 
the  birthday  annals  of  great  men.  Glad- 
stone, the  grand  old  man  of  England  was 
also  born  during  the  year  In  which  Lincoln 
first  saw  the  light  of  day.  Darwin  among 
the  scientists,  Poe  among  the  poets,  apd 
Chopin  and  Mendelssohn,  among  the  musi- 
cally great,  were  also  born  In  that  year. 

Eight  days  from  now  the  two  hundred  and 
ninth  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  George 
Washington  will  also  be  celebrated.  It  has 
been  but  a  little  while  since  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world  celebrated  his  two-hundredth 
birthday.  His  name  will  ever  remain  the 
best  known  name  In  our  history.  He  was 
one  of  the  Nation's  foimders.  He  was  truly 
the  Father  of  his  Country  and  we  will  always 
hold  him  as  "first  In  war,  first  In  peace,  and 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

We  may  well  declare  Washington,  Lincoln, 
and  Wilson  as  three  of  our  greatest  American 
Presidents.  They  will  forever  stand  out  like 
towering  peaks  In  the  mountain  range  of 
greatness.  Here  it  may  be  said  that  the 
shrines  which  we  visit  as  the  birthplaces  of 
these  three  great  men  were  only  their  homes 
during  the  first  2  years  of  the  life  of  each 
of  them.  No  one  of  them  had  any  recollec- 
tion of  ever  having  lived  in  the  homes  we 
now  hold  so  dear  as  their  birthplaces. 

I  might  be  well  for  us  at  this  period  In 
otir  history  when  so  much  that  concerns  the 
future  of  civilization  hangs  In  the  balance 
to  examine  the  position  which  each  of  these 
great  men  took  with  respect  to  the  America 
that  they  knew  and  served. 

The  United  States  that  George  Washing- 
ton served  was  a  very  modest  affair  In  com- 
parison with  the  United  States  of  1941. 
When  Washington  became  President,  only 
13 — our  Original  Thirteen  States — constituted 
the  Nation.  They  were  each  limited  In  popu- 
lation and.  for  the  most  part,  clung  anxiously 
to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  The  entire 
population  of  the  States  at  that  time  did  not 
equal  the  population  of  more  than  one  of  our 
present  great  American  cities. 

When  Washington  left  the  Presidency  three 
more  States  had  Joined  the  Union— Vermont, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee:  but  the  Mississippi 
River  was  still  our  western  boundary.  The 
great  Louisiana  Purchase  territory  was  yet  to 
become  ours  under  the  guiding  genius  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  The  extended  possessions 
m  the  far  West  which  became  ours  as  a  result 
of  the  Mexican  War  could  not  then  have  been 
dreamed  of.  We  were  truly  a  modest  little 
nation,  somewhat  relieved  to  know  that  we 
were  no  longer  a  part  of  the  England  which 
only  a  short  time  before  had  ruled  us. 

It  Is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  George 
Washington  did  not  have,  and  could  not  have 
had,  any  conception  of  the  United  States  of 
today,  either  In  territory  or  in  population. 
As  a  Virginia  country  gentleman  who  had 
led  the  fight  to  free  the  Colonies  from  the 
yoke  of  England,  It  was  natural  for  him  to 
find  satisfaction  in  our  new-found  freedom. 
It  is  sometimes  disturbing  to  those  who 
have  pride  In  their  colonial  ancestry  to  be  re- 
minded that  a  large  percentage  of  the  so- 
called  best  American  society  was  not  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  plan  for  American  Inde- 
pendence when  that  cry  was  first  raised  by 
Patrick  Henry  and  other  revolutionary  patri- 
ots. But  that  is  true.  These  Sons  and  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Loyalists,  as  they  are  known  In 


Canada  today,  have  pride  In  the  fact  that 
their  ancestors  left  the  United  States  and 
moved  to  Canada  that  they  might  continue  to 
serve  the  King. 

We  are  often  reminded  of  Washington's 
farewell  admonition  to  the  Nation  as  he  left 
the  Presidency  he  had  served  to  hold  itself 
forever  aloof  from  the  ever-recurring  troubles 
of  Europe.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  was  then 
considered  a  wide  channel,  across  which  no 
enemy  wovUd  ever  come  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  us.  We  could  and.  In  Washington's 
opinion,  should  be  secure  here  on  our  own 
shores.  Washington  believed,  and  so  de- 
clared, that  we  should  refrain  forever  from 
any  kind  of  entangling  alliance  with  the 
countries  of  Evirope. 

That  was  a  perfectly  natural  thing  for 
Washington  to  believe  and  to  declare.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Washington  him- 
self had  once  been  an  officer  in  the  English 
Army  and  as  such  had  fought  to  drive  the 
French  out  of  what  is  now  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  had  suffered  later  at  the  hands  of 
soldiers  wearing  the  very  uniform  which  he 
himself  once  wore.  It  was  also  the  French  he 
once  had  fought  who  came  to  his  aid  in  the 
dark  hour  of  the  Revolution. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  pass  upon  the  wis- 
dom of  Washington.  I  only  desire  to  remind 
you  of  the  conditions  then  and  now. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Lincoln.  H.  G.  Wells 
declared  him  to  be  one  of  the  seven  greatest 
men  who  ever  lived.  He  was  to  Wells  a  more 
representative  American  than  Washington. 
That  f OP  the  reason  that  Lincoln  sprang  more 
nearly  from  average  dust  than  did  Washing- 
ton, the  natural  aristocrat.  The  family  of 
Lincoln  had  trekked  slowly  first  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  New  Jersey,  next  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  then  Into  Virginia,  and  finally  across  to 
Kentucky,  where  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born. 
There  is  great  Inspiration  for  every  aspiring 
young  American  In  the  strange  career  of  Lin- 
coln. His  life  story  was  not  one  of  success 
after  success,  but  failure  after  failure.  He 
was  bom  In  poverty  and  nurtured  In  obscu- 
rity. As  Lincoln  himself  called  it,  his  life  his- 
tory was  the  story  of  the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor. 

Kentucky  has  a  Just  pride  In  being  the 
birthplace  of  Lincoln.  But  let  me  remind  you 
that  Lincoln  only  lived  his  first  7  years  In 
Kentucky  and  twice  that  number  of  years  as 
a  Hoosler  in  Indiana  before  the  call  of  Illinois 
captured  the  Imagination  of  his  wandering 
father.  It  was  in  Illinois  that  Lincoln's  life 
came  to  Its  fiower.  It  was  from  there  that  he 
came  to  the  White  House.  It  was  there  he 
won  recognition  as  a  man  of  destiny  and  rose 
out  of  his  lowly  environment  Into  a  world 
figure. 

What  was  the  great  message  of  Lincoln 
which  we  may  well  heed  today?  It  was  the 
lesson  of  tolerance  and  charity.  The  great 
danger  of  the  present  hour  is  that  we  may 
forget  that  majorities  are  often  wrong  and 
minorities  sometimes  prevail  In  the  end. 
Lincoln  came  to  the  White  House  a  minority 
President.  The  ship  of  state  foundered  upon 
the  rocks  soon  after  Lincoln  became  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Union  which  Washington  had 
welded  together  fell  apart.  The  issue  of  hu- 
man slavery,  which  our  Constitution  should 
have  closed  forever,  was  settled  by  the  stern 
arbitrament  of  the  sword.  The  great  message 
of  Lincoln  was  a  plea  for  a  reunion  of  the 
States  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  With  char- 
ity for  all  and  malice  toward  none,  he  sought 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  war. 

One  writer  has  declared  that  Lincoln's  visit 
to  Richmond  near  the  close  of  the  unfortu- 
nate war  was  like  the  visit  of  the  Son  of  Man 
to  unhappy  Jerusalem  before  His  own  cmcl- 
fixlon.  In  the  bright  morning  of  rejoicing 
which  came  to  the  Nation  after  the  long 
night  of  war,  Lincoln  was  cruelly  struck 
down  at  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 

Now,  when  great  Issues  are  before  ub  and 
many  minds  are  divided  In  their  thinking 
over  what  may  be  best  for  oxir  Nation,  let  us 
Invoke  something  of  the  great  spirit  of  char- 


ity and  tolerance  which  moved  the  mind  and 
heart  of  Lincoln.  It  wUl  be  a  sad  day  In  our 
history  If.  In  our  desire  to  succor  other  dis- 
tressed nations,  we  lose  at  home  something 
of  our  own  sense  of  tolerance  and  brother- 
hood. We  may  truly  cry,  "Lincoln,  thou 
shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour;  America  hath 
need  of  thee. " 

Let  us  gaze  for  a  moment  at  the  third  of 
our  great  peaks.  I  refer  to  Woodrow  Wilson, 
He  was  the  most  intellectual  of  aU  otir  Pres- 
idents. He  alone  came  directly  from  an  aca- 
demic atmosphere  to  public  life.  Before  serv- 
mg  as  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  he  had  served 
for  many  years  as  the  president  of  a  great 
American  vmiversity.  He  had  been  a  teacher 
of  government,  and  Woodrow  Wilson  was  our 
only  President  who  had  won  a  Ph.  D.  degree. 
It  fell  to  Woodrow  Wilson  to  lead  the 
Nation  In  Its  first  great  venture  In  world 
affairs.  It  was  a  strange  precedent  which" 
Wilson  established  when  he  led  the  fight  for 
America  to  take  part  In  a  European  war. 
It  was  an  even  stranger  one  when  he  urged 
us  to  become  a  part  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
In  the  second  endeavor  Wilson  failed.  We 
were  willing  to  take  part  In  world  destruc- 
tion but  we  held  ourselves  aloof  from  world 
reconstruction. 

Who  shall  say  that  Wilson  lived  In  vain? 
Who  shall  say  that  his  vision  was  not  a  wise 
one?  Many  great  leaders  now  declare  that 
the  present  universal  catastrophe  would  not 
be  upon  us  had  Wilson's  dream  come  true. 
Who  can  teU  what  was  our  mission  at  that 
hour? 

His  vision  now  seems  vague  as  the  lamp* 
of  liberty  in  many  lands  one  by  one  filcker 
and  fade.  But  the  parliament  of  man  and 
federation  of  ♦he  world  of  which  Wilson 
dreamed  must  finally  prevail  or  we  shall  wit- 
ness universal  doom.  Is  It  too  much  to  ex- 
pect the  fulfillment  of  such  a  dream? 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  same  Tenny- 
son who,  with  prophetic  eye  "dipt"  Into  the 
future  and  saw  the  airy  navies  grappling  In 
the  central  blue  also  had  vision  of  a  world 
federation  when  war  drums  throb  no  longer 
and  battle  flags  are  furled.  Did  Wilson  dream 
In  vain?    Time  alone  will  tell. 

Such  are  the  messages  which  come  to  us 
at  this  hour  from  these  peaks  In  the  moun- 
tain range  of  great  men.  We  hear  first  the 
voice  of  Washington  warning  us  to  let  Europe 
alone,  and  finally  the  voice  of  Wilson  declar- 
ing that  the  world  Itself  must  be  made  safe 
for  democracy. 

Whatever  destiny  tomorrow's  sun  may 
bring,  we  will  not  forget  that  first  of  aU  we 
are  Americans.  It  Is  here  our  first  love  should 
rest.  We  will  be  tme  to  the  flag  of  our 
own  country.  Where  we  have  l>een  weak  we 
will  become  strong.  Where  we  have  been  in- 
different we  will  become  alert.  Where  we 
have  been  divided  we  will  again  become 
united  and  indivisible.  The  flag  of  our  coun- 
try will  continue  to  be  not  only  the  symlwl 
of  our  liberties  but  also  the  object  of  our 
undying  devotion.  Like  a  heavenly  flame.  It 
will  always  be  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and 
the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  which  will  guide 
us,  whatever  the  future  may  bring. 
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Record.  I  Include  the  foUowing  letter 
recently  received  by  me: 

Ptttsbusch-Dxs  Monvxs  Stzsl  Co., 
Des  Moines.  Iowa,  February  18.  1941. 
Representative  Paul  CuNNiNcaui, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sn:  On  the  editorial  page  of  the  Des 
Blolnes  Register,  February  18,  1941,  It  Is 
noted  a  column  under  the  heading.  "Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round,  Axis  Powers  Get 
United  States  Money.  While  the  Senate  Is 
preparing  to  enact  the  lease-lend  bill,  com- 
mitting this  country  to  vast  outlays  for 
Great  Britain,  certain  American  firms  are 
paying  out  bimdreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
monthly  to  Germany  and  Italy  which  fxinds 
are  being  used  to  fight  both  the  United 
States  and  BrlUln." 

"This  secret  Axis  aid  Is  being  delivered  in 
the  form  of  royalty  payments  on  industrial 
lormulas,  trade-marks,  copyrights,  and  pat- 
ents. The  money  is  paid  In  dollars  and  is 
deposited  to  German  and  Italian  acounts 
In  New  York  banks." 

We  have  all  read  lately  about  this  situa- 
tion now  existing  and  it  occtirs  to  many  of 
us  that  this  should  be  stopped.  The  best 
way.  It  appears,  to  bring  this  matter  to  a 
bead  Is  to  call  this  situation  to  the  attention 
al  Congress.  It  Is  urged  that  Congress  take 
■ome  action  to  eliminate  at  stop  the  flow  of 
our  mo^ey  to  the  aid  of  Axis  Powers  to  be 
used  against  us.  Possibly  your  attention 
has  been  called  to  this  situation;  if  not,  it 
would  be  well  to  look  Into  the  situation.  If 
the  matter  has  been  called  to  your  attention, 
don't  you  feel  that  It  is  worth  while  to  dis- 
cuss in  Congress  with  the  idea  of  creating  a 
legislation  to  eliminate  the  use  of  our  money 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Axis  Powers  against 
us?  I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you 
at  your  convenience  as  to  your  thought  in 
this  connection. 
Yours  truly, 

■.  L.  IfxnuuT. 


Lincoln  and  Democncy  Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BARRY 

or  MKW  TOBK 

ni  THE  HOX78E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  February  20, 1941 


BADIO  ADDRESS  BY  WILLIAM  D.  BOSLER 


Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ou>,  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
over  station  WINS,  Wednesday.  Febru- 
ary 12,  1941,  7:30  p.  m.,  by  William  D. 
Bosler,  LL.  B.,  a  member  of  the  bar  of 
Connecticut — 1902 — ^New  York— 1906 — 
an  assistant  district  attorney  under  Wil- 
liam Travers  Jerome,  deceased,  1907-10. 

Mri  Bosler  has  spent  15  years  in  the 
study  of  Lincoln  and  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  foremost  authorities  In  the  coun- 
try upon  the  life  and  era  of  the  Great 
Emancipator.  Mr.  Bosler  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  National  Security 
League  for  over  24  years  and  has  made 
many  patriotic  addresses  for  the  league 
and  in  support  of  its  aims  and  purposes. 

The  address  follows: 

On  a  stuiny  afternoon  in  August  1831.  a  tall, 
gaunt  youth  roughly  dressed,  homeless. 
p*nnMf<f.  powerless,  and  atone,  drifted  down 


the  Sangamon  River  in  a  frail  canoe,  landing 
at  the  frontier  settlement  of  New  Salem,  seek- 
ing work  In  a  small  community  of  less  than 
a  b'<ndred  souls. 

Tae  afternoon  was  spent  as  an  election 
clerk,  regaling  the  voters  with  yarns,  resulting 
in  being  asked  to  stay,  an  offer  eagerly  ac- 
cepted.   Thus  we  first  meet  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Thirty  years  later,  this  same  man  left  his 
adopted  State  where  he  had  toiled  diligently, 
to  assume  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  a  nation 
torn  asunder  by  Internal  strife,  now  supported 
by  friends,  fame,  power,  and  the  prayers  of 
millions  of  paople. 

In  Washington  he  found  a  government  dis- 
organized, the  Union  divided,  an  Army  small 
and  untrained,  the  Navy  scattered,  arsenals 
stripped,  the  Treasury  depleted,  Congress  de- 
moralized, military  leaders  of  the  South  rally- 
ing to  the  support  of  their  native  States,  with 
European  nations  ready  to  recognize  the 
newly  forming  Confederacy. 

Pbr  the  first  time  in  our  history  the  heritage 
of  oiu'  democratic  way  of  Uving  stood  at  the 
crossroads,  with  an  untried  man  at  the  helm 
of  state  determined  to  preserve  It. 

Pour  years  before  this  man  in  a  speech  des- 
tined to  Ije  immortalized,  spoke  these  words: 

"A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.  I  believe  this  Oovemment  cannot  en- 
dure permanently  half  slave  and  half  free." 

Today,  the  world  is  faced  with  a  "new  so- 
cial and  economic  order,"  the  purpose  of 
which  is  the  destruction  by  force  of  our  ex- 
isting institutions. 

Shorn  of  all  principles  of  equality,  lll>erty, 
and  freedom  of  action,  this  "new  order"  takes 
without  consent  from  the  individual  all  at- 
tributes of  free  men  which  Inherently  belong 
to  them  and  upon  which  are  based  the  in- 
stitutions of  Justice,  social  and  economic 
freedom.  No  era  has  ever  been  confronted 
with  a  more  serious  world  problem.  Today 
we  face  two  roads,  evolution  or  destruction. 
Can  and  will  our  democracy  stirvive? 

Were  Lincoln  to  raise  his  voice  now  it 
would  be  in  defense  of  the  axiom  that  the 
world  caxmot  be  governed  one-half  by  a 
commun-nazi-lsm  Idealogy  and  one-half  by 
the  principles  of  a  democracy.  Both  cannot 
endure  permanently.  Either  it  will  become 
all  of  one  thing  or  all  the  other. 

This  is  the  predominant  issue  facing  the 
peoples  of  the  eastern  and  western  worlds 
whose  destinies  are  dedicated  to  parliamen- 
tary lll}ertles  and  institutions. 

Lincoln  was  a  liberaUst  far  in  advance  of 
his  era.  He  comprehended  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment that  the  fathers  Intended  to  foimd, 
the  underlying  principles  which  Inspired  its 
makers.  He  knew  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence by  heart.  He  was  intimately 
familiar  with  the  Constitution,  and  the  de- 
bates of  the  founders.  From  his  advent  In 
New  Salem  imtll  his  election  as  President  he 
read  every  speech  made  in  Congress  by  the 
notable  men  of  the  era  imtll  they  became  the 
sources  of  the  shrewd  political  wisdom  which 
developed  the  miature  Judgment  of  his  later 
years. 

He  firmly  maintained  that  all  men,  not  ex- 
cluding women,  should  have  an  equal  voice  in 
the  making  of  the  laws. 

He  asserted  man's  right  to  think,  write, 
and  speak  freely;  to  reap  to  the  fullest  degree 
the  fruits  of  his  labor;  he  believed  in  free  soil, 
free  men.  and  free  labor;  the  right  of  labor 
to  strike  for  better  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions; he  opposed  special  privileges  for  any 
class;  he  believed  in  law  and  order  by  con- 
stitutional process  and  was  inspirited  with 
the  Ideals  of  a  living  progressive  democracy. 

He  insisted  that  government  he  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  man.  He  had  an  illimitable 
faith  that  the  moral  consciousness  of  the 
people  would  assert  itself  in  any  great  crisis 
that  might  arise,  for  he  understood  that  the 
ideology  of  democracy  ftmctions  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  government  only  when  supported  by 
s  dominant  national  motive,  which  in  turn 
must  be  upheld  by  a  public  conscience  and  a 
putiUc  opinion. 


New  England  has  been  called  the  Cradle 
of  Democracy,  organizing  the  first  town 
meeting,  electing  officers  to  carry  on  local 
government;  a  simple  form  of  administration 
of  democracy,  a  counterpart  of  the  town 
meetings  prevailing  in  Athens  2,000  years  ago. 

Democracy  Is  fovmded  on  the  theory  that 
aU  men  are  equal,  and  to  l>e  most  efficient  it 
must  rest  upon  a  universal  suffrage,  and 
balance  tlie  things  needed  by  one  gioup 
against  the  needs  of  others,  allowing  for  dif- 
fering opinions  for  all,  providing  they  harm 
none. 

Its  ultimate  goal  is  a  community  of  people 
inspired  with  the  ideals  of  freedom,  all  dedi- 
cated to  the  common  welfare. 

Democracy  has  no  Inheritance  or  tradi- 
tions transmitted  from  the  past  which  are 
permanent.  It  is  a  code  of  values,  a  faith 
and  a  present  way  of  life.  Each  succeeding 
generation  must  in  turn  recreate  for  itself 
new  values  to  meet  its  newer  problems. 

It  means  not  only  the  maintenance  of  a 
structure  of  law  and  order,  but  rather  in  our 
time  it  is  a  business  organization  as  well, 
conducted  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  all,  a 
means  by  which  the  people  can  gather  in 
groups  to  study  the  common  needs;  decide 
which  needs  are  the  most  essential  for  the 
general  welfare;  employ  technical  skill  to 
plan  to  meet  such  needs,  then  analsrze  the 
remedy  proposed  and  carry  out  the  program 
as  determined.  This  was  the  basic  founda- 
tion of  the  New  England  town  meeting, 
which  In  time  became  submerged  into  our 
present   representative  system. 

The  purpose,  scope,  and  responsibilty  of 
our  democracy  has  been  enlarged  by  new 
economic  and  social  problems  so  that  it 
needs  today  a  Jeffersonian  interpretation: 
"That  government  is  best  which  is  so  ad- 
ministered that  an  Injury  to  the  least  is  the 
common  concern  of  all." 

Our  era  is  faced  with  the  loss  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  millions  of  our  people  by  reason 
of  being  denied  an  adequate  living  Income. 
"The  essential  mlnimums  of  those  things," 
as  Dr.  Dawber  says,  "required  for  a  decent 
standard  of  living,"  thereby  limiting  this 
portion  of  our  citizenry  in  the  exercise  of 
those  rights  and  privileges  that  inherently 
belong  to  them. 

Conditions  of  this  character  must  be  recog- 
nized as  an  existing  menace,  for  from  these 
elements  of  discontent  is  opened  the  road 
toward  a  dictatorship. 

We  have  in  a  measure  endeavored  to  sus- 
tain the  Ideology  of  a  rugged  individualism, 
which  hais  proven  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
a  fallacy.  It  has  developed  class  conscious- 
ness, exploited  the  individual,  created  ex- 
tremes of  wealth  and  poverty,  not  within  the 
conception  of  the  fotindlng  fathers.  To  a 
large  degree  this  trend  of  conditions  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  growing  tendency  toward 
fascism  and  communism. 

Again,  oiu*  youth  are  today  thinking  In 
terms  of  independence,  looking  forward  to 
a  new  era  that  will  open  wider,  not  close  the 
doors  of  effective  opportunity  for  them.  They 
demand  a  new  deal  from  our  present-day 
civilization.  They  demand  a  greater  chance 
to  build  their  futures,  free  from  the  economic 
and  social  traditions  of  the  past.  They  are 
groping  for  a  new  hope,  a  star  to  which  they 
can  hitch  their  ambitions  so  as  to  properly 
fill  their  place  In  the  sun.  Democracy  has 
thus  far  failed  to  give  to  them  the  vehicle 
by  which  their  hopes  can  be  fully  achieved. 

Present-day  democracy  needs  to  be  reborn, 
for  as  Lincoln  aptly  said:  "The  dogmas  of 
the  quiet  past  are  Inadequate  to  the  stormy 
present."  They  must  be  reshaped  to  the 
needs  of  our  time. 

Individual  needs  should  be  foremost  in  the 
councils  of  the  Nation;  exploitation  of  man 
and  child  should  \3e  ended.  We  mxist  re- 
affirm the  alms,  means,  and  goal  of  human 
llfe*under  our  present  changing  conditions,  to 
the  end  that  all  shall  be  assured  of  an  op- 
portunity to  earn  a  living  that  will  ade- 
quately maintain  every  individual  upon  a 
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scale  of  life  equal  to  that  of  his  fellow  man. 
Education  must  be  broad  enough  to  prepare 
our  citizenry  for  a  universal  participation 
In  the  conduct  of  governmental  affairs,  and 
qualify  our  youth  sufficiently  to  prepare  them 
for  the  future  duties  and  responsibilities  de- 
volving upon  them. 

We  must  meet  the  waves  of  Intolerance, 
rancor,  bigotry,  and  prejudice  arising  among 
us,  if  we  are  to  continue  our  national  aims 
for  they  may  become  the  enemies  that  will 
undermine  and  destroy  our  existence. 

To  this  end,  we  must  be  dedicated,  if  ovir 
commonwealth  is  to  survive  the  oncoming 
storms  of  economic  changes.  Our  philoso- 
phy of  life  must  be  based  upon  "The  firm  rock 
of  conviction  laid  deep  below  the  moving 
sands  of  public  opinion." 

The   present   Old   World   struggle   can    be 
briefly  summarized  in  the  words  of  Lincoln. 
Speaking  of  the  Civil  War,  he  said:  "This 
is  a  peoples'  contest.     •     •     •     It  Is  a  strug- 
gle for  maintaining  in  that  world  that  form 
and   substance  of  government   whose   lead- 
ing object  is: 
"To  elevate  the  conditions  of  men. 
"To  lift  artificial  weights  from  his  shoul- 
ders. 

"To  clear  the  paths  of  laudable  pursuits. 
"To  afford  all  an  unfettered  start  and  a 
fair  chahce  in  the  race  of  life." 

These  four  phrases  spell  humanity  and 
Lincoln  makes  them  the  forgotten  definition 
of  genuine  demxracy. 

Britain,  today  is  the  sole  power  fighting 
against  a  totalitarian  sjrstem  of  government 
that  threatens  to  submerge  the  last  hope  of 
democracy  in  the  Old  World' 

She  is  the  outpost  of  America.  If  de- 
feated, there  will  be  arrayed  against  us  the 
united  forces  of  the  totalitarian  allies.  The 
Axis  Powers  are  the  sworn  enemies  of  de- 
mocracy. They  regard  us  as  the  last  strong- 
hold for  the  protection  of  a  free  government 
among  men  and  the  promotion  of  a  universal 
peace. 

Totalitarianism  means  retrogression,  a  loss 
of  the  Inheritance  of  those  ideals  which  have 
been  gained  by  hundreds  of  years  of  blood 
and  toll.  Its  victory  means  the  Individual 
hopes  and  ambitions  of  man  will  he  stifled. 
It  will  end  individual  opportunity  to  choose 
an  Individual  way  of  living.  The  state  will 
do  all  of  this  for  its  subjects.  It  foreshadows 
the  twilight  of  human  freedom  and  man- 
kind will  become  a  vassal  to  the  past. 

It  will  substitute  a  superstate;  ignore  all 
fundamental  rights  of  equality,  opportunity, 
property  rights  and  the  free  pursuit  of  indi- 
vidual hopes  and  ambitions.  The  subject 
would  be  a  mere  pawn  in  the  hands  of  the 
realm,  with  no  voice  in  making  the  laws,  sub- 
ject to  the  changing  will  or  any  caprice  of 
government  or  artificial  crisis  created  by  the 
will  of  a  dictator. 

Its  political  policies  are  based  upon  a  dis- 
regard of  the  rights  of  smaller  nations,  re- 
gardless of  their  legal,  political,  or  moral 
equities. 

On  the  eve  of  America's  declaration  of  war 
In  1917.  President  Woodrow  Wilson  speaking, 
said  these  words,  applicable  today: 

"The  wrongs  against  which  we  now  array 
ourselves  are  no  common  wrongs;  they  cut  to 
the  very  roots  of  human  life." 

They  re-echo  the  solemn  warning  of  Lin- 
coln made  over  60  years  ago.  in  which  he 
said: 

"It   is  an  eternal  struggle  between   these 

two  principles,  right  and  wrong,  throughout 

'  the  world.    They  are  the  two  principles  that 

have  stood  face  to  face  from  the  beginning 

of  time,  and  will  continue  to  struggle. 

"The  one  is  the  common  right  of  human- 
ity and  the  other  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
"It  Is  the  same  principle  in  whatever  shape 
It  develops  Itself." 

This  is  the  challenge  that  faces  the  de- 
mocracies of  the  world  today. 

The  voice  of  Hitler  sets  before  mankind 
the  god  of  nihUism:  'I  shall  eradicate  the 
thousands   of  years  of   human   domestica- 


tion," says  Hitler.  "I  want  to  see  again  in 
the  eyes  of  youth  the  gleam  of  the  beast  of 
prey.  A  youth  will  grow  up  before  which 
the  world  will  shrink."  This  is  the  philoso- 
phy of  hate  and  discord  that  is  being  sown 
across  the  world,  a  challenge  that  must  be 
met  by  the  supporters  of  Justice  and  truth. 

Not  only  must  we  prepare  to  meet  these 
advance  guards  of  destruction  intellectually, 
materially,  and  morally,  but  as  a  united 
people  use  all  of  our  abundant  resources  to 
aid  the  democracies  of  the  world,  fighting 
on  the  fields  of  Europe  and  Asia,  regardless 
of  cost  or  limitation  whatsoever. 

Too  long  have  we  been  dreamers,  believing 
that  no  outside  enemies  would  even  dare  to 
attack  us.  Now  we  have  enemies,  both  with- 
in and  without,  who  must  be  faced  without 
fear,  favor,  or  consideration  whatsoever. 
There  can  l>e  no  pacifists  or  Isolationists  in 
the  struggle  now  being  waged  for  democratic 
Ideals.  In  the  words  of  Senator  Douglas, 
uttered  in  1861,  "There  can  be  no  neutrals, 
either  all  are  patriots  or  all  are  traitors." 

No  matter  at  what  cost,  America  must 
awaken  to  the  needs  of  an  adequate  prepa- 
ration for  national  defense  sufficient  to  meet 
any  contingency,  with  a  fully  trained  Army, 
a  superior  Navy,  an  air  force  equal  in  num- 
ber r.nd  quality  to  the  combined  forces  of 
the  nations  of  the  world,  supported  by  a 
unity  of  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, with  resources  of  each  and  all 
pledged  in  a  common  cause  for  the  common 
defense  of  those  principles  that  have  given 
to  our  people  a  greater  degree  of  life,  of  lib- 
erty, and  of  happiness.  Then  only  will  the 
safety  of  the  western  world  be  assured  and 
the  democratic  ideals  that  Lincoln  loved  be 
preserved. 

On  a  chilly  afternoon  in  November  1863, 
President  Lincoln  stood  on  the  field  of  Get- 
tysburg to  pay  tribute  to  those  who  died  in 
the  struggle  between  the  States.  The  words 
spoken  there  are  recorded  on  the  scrolls  of 
the  Immortelles. 

"That  the  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  per- 
ish from  the  earth." 

So  long  as  these  words  are  rememl>ered 
by  our  Republic  the  Republic  shall  live. 


RepresentatiTe  Stevenson's  Maiden 
Speech 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  February  24. 1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  LA  CROSSE  (WIS.) 
TRIBUNE  AND  LEADER  PRESS 


Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
La  Crosse  Tribune  and  Leader  Press  of 
February  11,  1941: 

[Prom   the  La   Crosse    (Wis.)    Tribune  and 
Leader  Press  of  February  11,  1941] 

WELL    SPOKEN,    BOX 

Congressman  William  H.  Stevenson  deliv- 
ered his  maiden  speech  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  the  other  day,  protesting  passage  of 
the  lease-lend  bill. 

What  he  said  in  opposition  to  the  measure 
as  a  whole  probably  was  not  as  important  as 
was  one  sentence  in  his  speech  when  he  said: 


"We,  as  Members  of  Congress,  have  been 
elected  to  represent  the  people,  and  Con- 
gress should  not."  etc. 

The  Third  District  Congressman  apologized 
for  making  a  fioor  appearance  thus  early  in 
his  Washington  experience,  and  that  was 
probably  In  good  taste.  He  said  it  had  not 
been  his  Intention  to  take  active  part  in 
debate  until  the  traditional  period  of  proba- 
tion for  neophytes  had  passed. 

But  there  Is  virtue  in  being  a  neophyte  if 
neophytes  among  our  Representatives  as  a 
general  rule  feel  that  their  most  lmp>ortant 
responsibility  is  to  represent  the  people. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  a  Congress- 
man or  a  Senator  could  be  quoted  on  the 
very  statement  that  Congressman  Stevenson 
made  In  his  first  speech.  To  have  recognized 
his  responsibility  to  the  people  Is  to  have 
stepped  forward  on  the  right  foot,  and  Con- 
gressman Stevenson  wlU  do  well  always  to 
keep  it  in  mind. 

Too  often  years  in  Washington  have  a  way 
of  melting  individual  responsibility  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  people  who  voted  them  in 
office.  Rather  the  office  becomes  a  means  to 
an  end  of  self-perpetuation,  of  doing  the 
politic  thing  that  appeals  to  the  greatest 
pressure  group,  regardless  of  merit. 

Congressman  Stevenson  pleads  momen- 
tary inactivity  for  being  a  neophyte.  Let's 
have  more  of  them,  if  they  can  stand  up  and 
say  what  he  said  In  his  maiden  speech — and 
mean  it! 


The  Und-Lease  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JARED  Y.  SANDERS,  JR. 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVGS 


Monday.  February  24. 1941 


RADIO   ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JARED   Y. 
SANDERS.  JR.,  OF  LOUISIANA 


Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  the  following  address  which  I 
delivered  over  the  radio  on  February  9: 

My  purpose  tonight  Is  to  discuss  with  you 
this  so-called  lend-lease  bUl— H.  R.  1776. 
This  measure  has  two  purposes:  One  to  step 
up  our  national-defense  program  and  the 
other  to  step  up  our  aid  to  Great  Britain. 
President  Roosevelt  takes  the  position  that 
our  national  defense  and  aid  to  Britain  are 
practically  the  same  thing,  and  I  agree  with 
the  President. 

The  bill  Itself  is  very  short  and  simple. 
By  its  terms,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
lend  or  lease  any  weapon  or  implement  of 
defense  to  any  country  whose  defense  the 
President  deems  vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  stipulated  in  the  biU 
that  the  United  States  is  to  receive  in  pay- 
ment, articles  in  kind  or  other  things  of  value, 
which  of  course  includes  raw  materials  such 
as  rubtier  and  tin,  that  might  he  used  in  the 
production  of  such  defense  articles. 

It  is  clear  from  the  figures  presented  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau  that 
Great  Britain  cannot  continue  to  pay  for  her 
ptirchases  in  cash.  This  does  not  mean  that 
payment  cannot  he  had  in  time  and  it  must 
be  understood  that,  so  feu-,  we  have  extended 
no  credit  to  Great  Britain  whatsoever. 
Everything  that  Great  Britain  has  purchased 
up  to  date  has  been  paid  for  in  cash  on  the 
barrel  head,  but  this  cannot  continue  in- 
definitely. 
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Tbe  question  the  American  people  mxist 
tfecide  through  Oongreu  is  whether  we  want 
to  continue  to  give  aid  to  Great  BrlUln.  The 
concensus  of  opinion  In  Washington  Is  that  U 
the  BrlUsh  cannot  continue  to  get  help  from 
tia.  they  cannot  win. 

Many  sincere  people  think  that  we  should 
give  all  possible  aid  to  Great  Britoln.  and 
many  equally  sincere  people  believe  that  to 
do  so.  would  be  dangerous.  As  American  cltl- 
aens  oxir  duty  la.  of  course,  to  our  own  coun- 
try and  we  should  take  that  eoune  of  action 
which.  In  our  Judgment,  we  believe  to  be  tn 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States.  No 
sentimental  interest  In  Great  Britain  or  any 
other  coimtry  should  influence  our  foreign 
policy. 

The  fact  la  that  nearly  every  responsible 
public  figure  in  America  thinks  that  this 
country  is  faced  with  grave  danger.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  in  his  message  to  Congrees  on 
January  6,  stated  that  "the  danger  con- 
fronting this  Nation  was  as  serious  as  war 
Itself"  and  a  statement  like  this  from  the 
President  at  the  United  States  cannot  be 
taken  llghUy. 

Then  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
•tgniflcant  words  of  the  Honorable  Cordell 
Hull.  Secretary  of  State,  In  testifying  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
After  outlining  the  patient  and  repeated  ef- 
forts this  country  had  made  to  get  the  na- 
ttmls  of  the  world  to  recognize  international 
law  and  after  pointing  out  and  enumerating 
the  States  that  Hitler  had  conquered  after 
repeatedly  promising  that  he  would  not  in- 
vade these  particular  countries.  Secretary 
Bull  said: 

"Since  then  It  has  become  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  mankind  is  today  face  to  face 
not  with  regional  wars  or  Isolated  conflicts 
but  with  an  organized,  ruthless,  and  Implaca- 
ble movement  of  steadily  expanding  conqxiest. 
We  are  in  the  presence  of  forces  which  are  not 
restrained  by  considerations  of  law  or  princi- 
ples of  morality:  which  have  fixed  no  limits 
for  their  program  of  conquest;  which  have 
spread  over  large  areas  of  land  and  are  desper- 
ately struggling  now  to  seize  control  of  the 
oceans  as  an  essential  means  of  achieving  and 
maintaining  their  conquest  of  the  other  con- 
tinents. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"It  is  frequently  said  that  there  can  be  no 
danger  of  an  Invasion  of  the  New  World.  It 
Is  said:  'As  Germany  has  not  been  able  to 
cross  the  British  Channel,  how  can  she  cross 
the  Atlantic?' 

"German  forces  could  cross  the  channel  in 
■n  hour's  time  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
Britain,  now  thoroughly  prepared  and  well 
"^jumed.  Is  fighting  every  hour  of  the  day  to 
prevent  that  crossing,  and  Is  fortified  with 
every  known  device  to  repel  a  landing.  The 
20  miles  of  water  between  continental  Europe 
and  Britain  are  under  British,  not  German, 
control.  Were  Britain  defeated,  and  were  she 
to  lose  command  of  the  seas.  Germany  could 
easily  cross  the  Atlantic — especially  the  South 
Atlantic — unless  we  were  ready  and  able  to 
do  what  Britain  Is  doing  now.  Were  the  At- 
lantic to  fall  into  German  control,  the  At- 
lantic would  offer  little  or  no  assvu'ance  of 
security." 

Secretary  of  War  Stlmson.  a  Republican, 
urged  the  passage  of  the  lend-lease  bill. 
He  raid: 

"To  summarize:  I  feel  that  the  proposed 
\bill^  Is  a  forthright  and  clear  grant  of  power 
Which  will  enable  the  President  to  plaoe  in 
operation  the  best  and  simplest  plan  to 
carry  out  a  national  policy  many  times  stated 
^  and  endorsed.  It  substantially  assists  us  in 
the  Job  of  caring  for  our  own  needs  and  of 
the  needs  of  those  whose  defense  Is  a  matter 
of  vital  Importance  to  us.  But  it  leaves  in 
our  hands  the  power  to  determine  at  the 
time  when  the  munitions  are  complete  the 
country  which  shall  receive  them,  and  thus 
to  Insure  that  this  vital  decision  is  made 
aolely  in  the  Interest  of  the  defense  of  the 
United  SUtes." 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox  is  likewise  a 
Republican,  but  he  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  urged  the  pas- 
sage of  this  same  measure.     He  said: 

"We  need  the  time  to  build  ships  and  to 
train  their  crews.  We  need  time  to  build  up 
our  outlying  bases  so  that  we  can  operate 
our  fleets  as  a  screen  for  our  continent.  We 
need  time  to  train  our  Armies,  to  accumu- 
late war  stores,  to  gear  our  Industry  to 
defense. 

"Only  Great  Britain  and  Its  fleet  can  give 
us  that  time.  And  they  need  our  help  to 
survive.  If  we  fully  organize  the  mental  and 
material  reaotu-ces  of  the  American  people 
we  can  give  Britain  that  help,  and  simul- 
taneously can  build  a  strong  military  de- 
fense for  ourselves.  The  cost  to  us  in  money, 
effort,  and  sacrifice  will  be  great — but  that 
cost  will  be  far  less,  even  in  tbe  Immediate 
futxire,  should  we  now  stand  aside  and  let 
Britain  faU." 

Secretary  Knox  included  in  his  statement 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs certain  tables  comparing  the  naval 
strength  of  this  coiintry  with  that  of  other 
countries  which  are  very  illuminating. 

Naval  strengths,  Jan.  1,  1941 

ISmCATED  APnOXnCATC  TOTAL  COMBATANT  TOIf- 
NACC  BTTELT 


United 
States 

Qermany+ 
Italy 

Oermany+ 
Italy+Japac 

Gennany+ 
ltaly+ 
Japan+ 
France 

1,280.000 

890,000 

1.833,000 

2;  145,000 

BmCAntD    COHFAaATIVS    SraSNGTRS    IN    XTFES 
(DOXS  NOT  nrcLXTDB  rSAMCS) 


Jan.  1, 
IMI 

Jim.  1, 
1942 

Jan.  I, 
1943 

poo 

•1 

■WW 

poo 

17 

6 

87 

174 

J2 

•Cm 

S 

Bsttleahlps 

15 
6 

87 
159 
106 

20 

8 

75 

7!\ 

22 

8 

81 

292 
400 

18 
7 

45 
219 
133 

?R 

Aircraft  carriers............ 

8 

Cruisers 

ini 

Dei'trovers. . .. ......... 

3"^ 

Submarines ^.._ 

284 

108 

500 

Note.— France  has  as  immediately  effective  units:  1 
battleship;  1  aircraft  carrier;  14  cruisers;  5i'  destroyers;  60 
submarines. 

When  we  review  these  figures,  we  at  once 
see  the  importance  of  the  French  Fleet 
and  what  it  would  mean  to  Great  Britain 
and  what  it  would  mean  to  us  if  this  great 
fieet  were  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Germans 

Mr.  Wendell  Wlllkie,  who  opposed  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  the  Novembtr  election, 
and  who  has  been  a  severe  critic  of  many 
of  the  Roosevelt  policies,  and  who  can 
scarcely  be  accused  of  being  a  New  Dealer 
or  a  Roosevelt  "yes  man,"  has  endorsed  this 
lend-lease  bill.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks on  this  proposed  legislation,  he  said: 

"If  Germany  wins  the  present  war,  and 
the  trade  routes  of  the  world  are  closed  to 
us.  or  opened  only  on  a  totalitarian  base, 
we  shall  inevitably  suffer  either  such  a 
collapse  or  tbe  adoption  of  totalitarian  con- 
trols of  our  economic  Life.  We  shall  be 
driven  back  to  a  controlled  ecot^omy  as  to 
both  foreign  and  domestic  trade." 

Who  are  these  people  who  tell  us  that 
the  danger  is  great  and  that  this  bill  should 
be  passed?  Our  President — the  President 
of  the  United  States  himself — a  Democrat; 
the  Secretary  of  State,  a  Democrat;  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  a  Republican;  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  a  Republican;  and  the  leader 
of   the   Republican   Party   who  ran   against 

Mr.  Roosevelt  for  the  Presidency  only  last 
November.  These  men  occupy  the  highest 
positions  in  our  land  today.    Some  of  them 


are  Democrats,  some  of   them  are  Repub- 
licans— all  of  them  are  Americans. 

Should  we  Ignore  the  wwning  that  these 
people  give  \ib7  Should  we  ignore  the  warn- 
ings of  ova  own  good  sense  and  of  our 
Judgment  only  to  awaken,  as  did  the  Repub- 
lic of  France,  to  find,  too  late,  that  our 
own  Republic  had  been  conquered,  not  by 
the  enemy  from  without,  but  by  division 
and  confusion  from  within? 

Opponents  of  the  bill  claim  that.  If  the 
bill  Is  passed,  the  President  will  have  such 
powers  that  he  could  plunge  this  country 
into  war  overnight.  The  answer  to  this 
charge  Is  simple.  It  Is  this:  The  President 
of  the  United  States  already  has  such  power, 
and  President  Roosevelt  has  had  this  power 
ever  since  the  war  broke  out,  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  Any  President  who 
desired  to  get  us  into  a  foreign  war  could 
do  so,  and  this  has  always  been  the  case. 
The  danger  Is  not  in  the  bill  but  is  inherent 
In  the  very  world  situation.  Any  course  we 
may  take  may  be  dangerous,  and  there  is  no 
guaranty  of  peace  and  secvirity,  no  matter 
what  we  do.  But  it  is  very  evident  that 
peace-loving  nations  such  as  Norway.  Den- 
mark. Belgium,  Holland,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Poland  passed  no  such  bill,  or  even  consid- 
ered it.  yet  one  by  one  they  were  engulfed 
into  the  vortex  of  the  storn  of  war. 

It  is  charged  that  the  bill  constitutes  a 
dangerous  surrender  of  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent. This  I  deny.  The  bill  is  no  surrender 
of  power,  but  in  it  is  the  usual  delegation 
of  power  to  the  agency  selected  by  Congress 
to  carry  this  bill  into  effect.  The  bill,  as 
reported  by  the  committee.  Is  limited  to  2 
years  and  has  other  limitations. 

And  again,  like  any  other  meastire  passed 
by  Congress,  it  can  be  repealed  at  any  time 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
decides  to  repeal  it. 

We  may  find  otirselves  in  this  war  some 
day,  which  God  forbid.  But  if  we  do,  It  will 
not  be  because  of  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
For  myself,  I  believe  that  it  is  less  dangerous 
for  us  to  furnish  aid  to  Great  Britain  than 
it  is  for  us  to  permit  Great  Britain  to  go 
under,  as  Great  Britain  permitted  Czecho- 
slovakia to  go  tmder. 

What  would  a  victorious  Germany  mean? 
It  would  mean  Just  this:  First,  Germany  is 
a  highly  socialized  state.  This  means  that  in 
Germany  the  state  Itself  Is  in  control  of  all 
industries.  Further,  In  Germany  free  labor 
is  unknown.  In  its  place  is  a  form  of  com- 
pulsory labor,  little  short  of  slave  labor.  Can 
you  visualize  this  highly  socialized  state,  with 
state  control  of  all  Industry,  and  with  a  state 
controlled  form  of  slave  labor,  dominating  all 
of  the  vast  resources  of  Europe,  practically  all 
of  Africa,  and  more  than  one-half  of  Asia, 
and  with  Japan  controlling  the  other  half  of 
Asia? 

Can  you  people  who  work  at  the  oil  refin- 
eries and  other  Industries  of  Louisiana,  at 
Baton  Rouge,  down  the  river,  and  elsewhere, 
can  you  imagine  for  1  minute  what  a  vic- 
torious Germany  would  mean  to  you  and  your 
families  and  your  standard  of  living?  The 
companies  for  which  you  work  are  privately 
owned  companies,  controlled  by  private  cap- 
ital, and  all  of  you  are  paid  wages  in  keeping 
with  the  American  standard  of  living.  The 
products  that  you  manufacture  are  sold  upon 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Hew  long  can 
privately  owned,  controlled,  and  operated 
companies  continue  to  compete  In  world 
markets  in  competition  with  the  resources  of 
a  German  Empire  that  has  conquered  Europe, 
Africa,  and  half  of  Asia,  with  national  con- 
trol of  all  Industries  and  compulsory  labor 
competing  with  your  free  labor? 

What  will  happen  to  the  American  work- 
Ingman  when  American  companies  can  no 
longer  sell  their  products?  And  you  farmers, 
you  know  you  are  In  a  bad  way  now,  goodness 
knows.  You  have  already  lost  most  of  your 
world  markets.  What  will  happen  to  you 
when  the  industrial  workers  of  America  can 


no  longer  buy  the  things  you  raise  on  the 
farms? 

I  tell  you  this  Is  no  academic  question  we 
are  discussing.  It  is  a  serious  situation  that 
carries  a  threat  into  every  American  home. 

We  might  as  well  face  the  facts.  Hitler  is 
trying  to  capture  world  trade  and  world  mar- 
kets for  the  German  peopde  by  force  of  arms. 
He  is  trying  to  transfer  the  unemplojrment, 
poverty,  and  misery  of  Germany  and  central 
Etirope  to  Great  Britain  and  America,  and 
Is  using  war  and  conquest  to  do  this.  The 
sooner  we,  the  common  people  of  America, 
wake  up  to  what  his  success  will  mean,  the 
better. 

I  served  2  years  In  the  United  States  Army 
during  the  World  War  and  I  served  several 
months  In  France  with  the  A.  E.  F.  I  have 
no  desire  either  to  go  to  war  again  myself, 
or  to  send  any  other  person  into  war.  No 
one  that  I  have  talked  to  desires  war,  and 
it  is  certain  that  I  do  not.  I  am  free  to 
say  that  there  Is  a  certain  amount  of  danger 
in  any  course  that  we  ijaay  pursue.  Yet  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  most  dangeroxis  possi- 
bility that  can  confront  the  United  States 
is  a  German  National  Socialist  State,  which 
would  In  effect  be  a  slave  empire  in  control 
of  the  vast  resources  of  sdl  of  Europe,  all  of 
Africa,  and  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and  with  an 
allied  Japan  controlling  the  other  half  of 
Asia.  Such  a  world  empire  wovild  have  an 
effect  upon  this  country  that  defies  the 
imagination.  The  shattering  Impact  of  such 
German  power  would  be  felt  In  every  Amer- 
ican home  and  In  every  American  wage  en- 
velope, and  it  is  because  such  a  German  Em- 
pire Is  today  an  eminent  possibility  that  I 
am  supporting  the  lend-lease  bill. 


Textibook  Sorvej 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  February  24. 1941 


Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  therein  an  editorial  found 
in  today's  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
entitled  "Textbook  Survey."  Several 
sentences  of  the  editorial  warrant,  in  my 
opinion,  attention,  and  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  make  a  comprehensive  inquiry 
as  to  the  real  facts  which  pertain  to  text- 
books used  in  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  Nation  today.  Those 
who  spend  their  time  and  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  sympathizers  and 
membership  of  subversive  organizations 
can  employ  no  system  more  innocent  In 
appearance  and  more  far  reaching  in  in- 
fluence than  to  weave  smoothly  into  our 
textbook  structure  their  doctrines  of  the 
necessity  of  the  destruction  of  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life. 

It  is  their  policy  first  to  pick  to  pieces 
our  democratic  way  of  life,  to  point  out 
its  weaknesses,  and  then,  when  confi- 
dence in  and  appreciation  of  our  system 
of  government  have  been  destroyed,  to 
offer  their  devilish  and  dictatorial  sub- 
stitutes. I  am  not  surprised  this  effort  is 
being  attempted.  The  approach  of  the 
fifth  column  in  carrying  out  their  poison- 


ous program  is  to  mix,  although  slyly  con- 
cealed, a  little  bad  in  the  good,  a  little 
bitter  in  the  sweet,  a  little  of  the  unworth- 
while  In  the  worth  while.  They  are  utiliz- 
ing for  the  moment  a  slightly  different 
system  of  aggression  in  America — the 
convert  system. 

The  future  strength  of  our  Govern- 
ment will  depend  on  what  type  of  con- 
ception the  boys  and  girls  of  today  are  to 
have  of  it.  We  know  that  if  the  true 
virtues  of  democracy  are  properly  por- 
trayed, if  the  entire  picture  is  drawn  and 
all  the  story  told,  democracy  will  certainly 
continue  to  live  and  be  strong  particu- 
larly in  America.  On  each  of  us  devolves 
the  responsibility  to  make  certain  that 
the  oncoming  generation  is  given  the 
truth  about  democracy  rather  than  a 
distorted  picture  as  to  the  defects  of 
democracy.  If  they  can  know  the  truth 
as  Americans  have  known  it  the  last  150 
years,  they  too  can  be  a  free  people  as 
we  of  today  are  a  free  people. 

Mr.  Nelson,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  in  a  speech  he  made 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House  recently  con- 
cerning youth  stressed  the  importance  of 
the  necessity  to  "unlearn"  some  of  the 
things  a  person  learns  in  life.  May  we  do 
our  part,  first  of  all,  to  stop  in  their 
tracks  those  who  seek  to  destroy  democ- 
racy and  then  to  aid  those  who  have  been 
innocently  misguided  to  imlearn  that 
which  has  emanated  from  the  tonuge  and 
pen  of  the  henchmen  of  Hitler,  Stalin, 
and  Mussolini. 

The  editorial  above  referred  to  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  February  24. 
1941] 

TEXTBOOK  SUBVET 

Dr.  Ralph  W.  Robey.  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, has  Just  completed  an  extensive 
survey  of  social -science  textbooks  used  in 
secondary  schools.  The  study,  made  at  the 
request  of  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers, was  designed  primarily  to  find 
out  what  the  textbook  writers  had  to  say 
about  the  American  form  of  government 
and  the  system  of  private  business  enter- 
prise. Dr.  Robey  concluded  that  there  was 
little  In  the  books  that  was  actually  sub- 
versive in  content.  •  At  the  same  time  he 
was  most  unfavorably  Impressed  by  the  wide- 
spread tendency  to  stress  the  defects  of 
democracy  and  the  shortcomings  of  private 
enterprise.  He  rightly  thinks  that  immature 
students  should  first  be  taught  to  under- 
stand the  principles  of  democracy  and  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  that,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
emphasis,  that  emphasis  ought  rather  be 
placed  upon  the  side  of  constructiveness. 
Criticism  should  come  at  a  later  stage  of 
education  when  the  student  has  acquired  the 
information  essential  to  the  forming  of  inde- 
pendent   Judgments. 

The  N  A.  M.  survey  calls  attention  to  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  confronts 
the  coimtry  today.  This  Is  to  Inculcate  in 
youth  a  love  for  and  belief  in  free  institu- 
tions without  undermining  the  foundations 
of  our  system  of  liberal  education.  It  is  the 
essence  of  that  system  to  tolerate  dissent; 
the  alternative  would  be  the  sort  of  propa- 
gandistic  teaching  that  is  a  characteristic 
feature  of  totaliUrlan  regimes.  The  teach- 
ing of  the  social  sciences  provides  an  acid 
test  of  our  ability  to  maintain  a  genuinely 
libersd  system  of  education  that  will  be  a 
source  of  political  strength  instead  of  weak- 
ness. For  instruction  in  economics,  sociol- 
ogy, history,  etc.,  cannot  ta  reduced  to  a 
colorless  recital  of  facts.  Nor  can  the 
facts  be  made  to  fit  Into  universally  ac- 
o^ted  statements  of  principles  or  theories. 


Consciously  or  vmconsclously  every  textbook 
writer  Is  Infiuenced  in  his  method  of  pre- 
senting facts  and  Interpreting  them  by  his 
personal  beliefs  and  prejudices. 

Since  bias  Is  inescapable,  however.  It  Is  not 
illiberal  to  demand  that  American  school 
children  gain  their  first  impressions  of  otir 
political  and  social  Institutions  from  text- 
book writers  who  believe  In  those  Institutions. 
That  doesn't  mean  that  the  N.  A.  M.  any 
more  than  the  A.  F.  of  L.  or  the  C.  I.  O. 
should  decide  what  brand  of  Americanism  is 
suitable  for  school  children  or  what  text- 
boolis  are  prop>er  for  the  schools.  Certainly 
Dr.  Robey  has  no  such  thought  in  mind.  AU 
he  reconunends  is  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
textbooks  by  authorities  In  various  fields  of 
learning  preliminary  to  a  weeding-out  proc- 
ess. A  glance  at  some  of  the  excerpts  from 
textbooks  surveyed  for  the  N.  A.  M.  certainly 
shows  that  speedy  action  ought  to  be  taken 
to  protect  children  from  the  impact  of  Inju- 
dicious criticism  that  destroys  belief  before 
a  basis  for  understanding  has  been  laid. 
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OF 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  J.  EDGAR 
HOOVER 


Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  de- 
mocracy challenged  throughout  the 
world,  it  is  quite  fitting  that  youth  and 
democracy  rallies  were  held  throughout 
the  country  during  National  Brotherhood 
Week,  February  21-28,  1941,  and  spon- 
sored by  Aleph  Zadik  Aleph,  B'nai 
B'rith's  youth  organization  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  local  and  national  youth 
organizations  in  America.  This  pro- 
gram will  unquestionably  develop  a  bet- 
ter understanding  between  Christian  and 
Jew,  and  it  will  develop  a  real  spirit  of 
national  unity.  Julius  Bisno,  national 
executive  director  of  the  Aleph  Zadik 
Aleph.  of  Washington,  D.  C,  introduced 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  well-known  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  who 
delivered  an  address  to  the  youth  of 
America  which  was  broadcast  over  100 
stations.  I  know  of  no  individual  in  this 
Nation  who  commands  a  greater  Influence 
and  who  is  more  of  an  Idol  to  American 
youth  than  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  always  been  identlfled  with 
highest  objectives  of  Americanism  and 
sportsmanship,  and  I  offer  here  the  script 
of  his  recorded  program: 

Mr.  BisNo.  Mothers  and  fathers  and  young 
friends  of  America,  as  you  have  Just  heard, 
the  Aleph  Zadik  Aleph,  B'nal  B'rith's  youth 
organization,  has  chosen  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary as  the  appropriate  month  in  which  to 
call  upon  the  youth  of  America  to  rededicate 
themselves  to  the  ideals  and  principles  of 
democracy.  Stirely,  In  a  world  that  is  char- 
acterized by  a  conflict  regarding  the  validity 
of  these  ideals,  wa  In  America  should  give 
concrete  evidence  of  the  practice  of  our  free- 
doms.   Foremost  among   these   freedoms  la 
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tlM  right  to  participate  in  ralliea  like  this, 
meetlxigs  that  permit  for  the  free  expression 
ct  opinions  regarding  matters  of  vital  import 
to  all  citizens,  both  yovmg  and  old. 

The  principle  of  cnxt  youth  and  democracy 
rallies  is  very  simple.  American  youth,  repre- 
sentative of  all  denominations  and  creeds, 
gather  together  under  one  roof  and  discxiss 
those  probleirs  confronting  them  as  young 
people  In  a  democracy.  Today,  and  throxigh- 
out  this  entire  week,  more  than  200  com- 
munities will  witness  Protestant,  Catholic, 
^Ty<  Jewish  young  men  and  women  partici- 
pating Jointly  in  these  rallies,  which  are  be- 
ing held  in  chinches,  school  auditorlimu,  and 
public  halls.  If  it  Is  true  that  democracy 
cannot  be  taught,  but  must  be  lived,  then 
these  rallies  are  the  most  explicit  evidences 
of  the  living  of  democratic  freedoms.  We, 
the  youth  of  America,  are  responding  to  the 
Ixmer  need  of  our  society  to  water  the  roots 
of  the  tree  of  liberty  In  each  generation  by 
our  own  efforts  toward  keeping  the  demo- 
cratic ideal  alive. 

We  have  with  us  a  special  guest  In  the 
studio,  a  man  wbo  has  consistently  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  cause  of  American 
youth;  wbo  has  been  serving  among  those 
in  the  vanguard  of  the  fighters  for  American 
freedom,  so  that  that  youth  can  live  its  life 
of  freedom.  It  Is  my  privilege  to  present 
Mr.  J.  Bdgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bxnwau  of  Investigation.  Mr.  Hoover. 
Aoaaaa  bt  hon.  joHif  xdoax  Hoovn 

In  1T76  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  pledged  to  each  other  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor, 
so  that  today  in  America  we  might  have  the 
unalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  Intended  by  the  Creator  for 
all  mankind.  One  hxindred  sixty-six  years 
ago  General  Washington  and  his  faithful  men 
half  starved  and  half  froze  at  Valley  Forge 
so  that  Americans  today  could  enjoy  freedom 
and  all  it  means  under  a  democracy. 

On  other  continents,  Individuality  and  free 
choice  are  being  crushed  by  dictators  in  the 
muck  and  blood  of  defeat  and  oppression. 
How  necessary  it  is  at  such  a  time  that  the 
youth  of  America  appreciate  the  sacrifices  of 
our  forefathers,  and  once  again  pledge  them- 
selves to  the  traditions  of  democracy  and  the 
Ideals  at  freedom  which  made  those  sacrifices 
worth  while. 

It  Is  only  fitting  that  youth  and  democracy 
should  rally  throughout  the  Nation  this  week 
to  eelelxmte  the  birth  of  the  Father  of  our 
Oountry.  who  refused  a  kingdom  and  gained 
Immortality.  la  cooperation  with  youth 
groups  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts.  DeMolays, 
catholic  Daughters  of  America.  Sons  of  the 
American  Legion,  and  many  others,  Aleph 
Zadik  Alcph.  through  these  rallies  Is  promot- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  democratic  life  in  Amer- 
ica. 

TlM  sturdy  foundation  of  America,  the 
world's  greatest  democracy,  was  built  through 
hardships,  loyalty  to  the  principle  that  every 
man  was  created  free  and  equal,  and  through 
the  willingness  to  even  die  for  liberty  if  nec- 
essary. We  believe  in  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  as  a  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people;  whose  Just 
powers  are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed  and  not  stolen  or  beaten  from  the 
deceived  or  oppressed.  Here  we  have  created 
a  sovereign  Nation  of  many  sovereign  States 
and  formed  a  perfect  onion  in  which  there  is 
Justice  for  all. 

For  generations  our  own  America  has  of- 
fered an  escape  to  the  victims  of  persecution. 
AU  creeds  and  all  races  have  gathered  here, 
where  the  right  to  worship  according  to  their 
conscience  axtd  the  right  to  free  speech  have 
been  held  superior  to  the  petty  whims  of  any 
power-erased  egomaniac.  Here  we  can  raUy 
together  to  reaflirm  our  faith  in  principles 
held  dear  to  the  American  no  matter  what 
his  antecedents  or  his  faith. 

TUaance  has  been  our  answer  to  o^ves- 
Bion  and  greatness  in  government  the  re- 


ward. That  greatness  will  live  on  through 
this  period  of  darkness  in  other  lands  because 
as  a  people  we  have  the  will  and  the  strength 
to  meet  any  challenge  to  democmcy.  Ameri- 
can youth  goes  forward  always  and  does  not 
cringe  in  fear  when  international  mobsters 
abroad  spout  threats  tbat  totalitarianism  wiU 
conquer  the  world. 

In  this  present  emergency  America  must 
rely  upon  its  young  men  and  young  women. 
They,  too,  are  being  called  upon  for  sacrifices 
which,  God  forbid  the  necessity,  may  be  as 
great  as  that  of  the  men  at  Valley  Forge.  If 
they  are  to  do  their  duty  then  patriotism 
must  be  imllmited.  There  must  be  unre- 
served loyaly  to  their  country,  to  its  laws, 
and  to  Its  principles.  They  must  have  belief 
in  America  and  what  it  stands  for,  so  great 
that  there  Is  willingness  to  die  for  it  if  need 
be.  but  primarily  a  willingness  to  live  for  It — 
to  live  for  it  and  to  give  it  the  best  of  their 
ingenuity  and  industry.  The  stability  of 
our  Nation  can  be  measured  by  the  stability 
of  Its  youth. 

Roaring  airplanes,  screeching  bombs,  and 
rumbling  tanks  even  now  seek  to  crush  the 
breath  of  life  from  those  who  believe  as  we 
do.  Just  as  the  law  of  our  land  meant  noth- 
ing to  the  murderous  gang  leaders  eliminated 
by  the  F.  B.  I.,  so  has  the  law  governing  na- 
tions meant  nothing  to  the  greedy  aggressors 
in  the  present  struggle.  This  new  and  more 
fearful  war  in  the  space  of  a  year  has  reached 
around  the  earth  and  some  part  of  every  con- 
tinent except  Australia  and  North  America 
has  seen  actual  fighting.  The  right  of  might 
has  threatened  to  displace  all  reason  and 
Justice  In  the  relationship  between  nations. 

We  have  seen  the  "fifth  column"  developed 
as  an  effective  part  of  this  warfare.  America 
has  not  been  free  from  its  threats.  Vicious, 
subversive  forces  menace  our  national  life  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  far-fl\mg  forces  of 
the  P.  B.  I.,  bulwarked  by  law  enforcement 
everywhere,  have  been  hard  put  to  render 
full  protection  to  our  internal  security. 

The  danger  of  these  un-American  activities 
Is  a  real  and  present  menace.  Sneaking  sub- 
verters  work  in  the  dark  and  with  lying 
propaganda  seek  to  undermine  our  freedom. 
While  pretending  to  aid  the  less  fortimate 
and  the  oppressed,  they  offer  only  sugar- 
coated  tyranny  and  suppression  of  all  liberty. 

Jxist  as  the  underworld  seeks  recruits 
ivTTinng  our  youth,  so  do  these  godless  forces 
of  totalitarianism  attempt  to  l\ire  our  boys 
and  girls  into  the  fear,  the  injustice,  and 
the  misery  of  slavery  under  dictatorship. 
Hypocritical  organizations  with  high-sound- 
ing names  have  sprung  up  everywhere. 
Through  these  front  organizations  the  Com- 
mimists  and  goose-stepping  bunclsmen  would 
educate  America's  youth  along  dictatorial 
lines.  The  very  tolerance  they  would  turn 
into  intolerance  has  served  them  well  and 
they  are  quick  to  charge  "interference  with 
the  rights  of  the  Individual"  when  proper 
efforts  are  made  to  hamper  their  revolution- 
ary activities.  To  the  dictators  they  serve 
and  to  whom  they  would  have  us  pay  alle- 
giance, individual  rights  are  nonexistent. 

In  the  countries  whose  Ideologies  they  prat- 
tle, all  life  revolves  around  the  state — the 
person,  the  family,  the  home  are  nothing. 
UnsympatheticaUy  dictators  direct  every  act 
and  thought  of  the  boy  or  girl  along  rigid 
party  lines. 

Contrast  this  to  America  as  we  know  and 
love  It.  Here  all  life  revolves  around  the  in- 
dividual— the  Government  is  his  faithful  ser- 
vant, not  always  perfect  but  ever  desirous  to 
make  his  life  more  secure,  more  comfortable, 
and  more  pleasant.  In  America  we  are  free 
to  search  our  own  minds  and  the  minds  of 
others  for  the  truth.  Youth  is  a  happy 
period  of  preparation  for  the  fullness  of  life 
to  follow. 

The  ambitions,  strength  of  character,  and 
the  loyalties  which  give  ova  individual  lives 
their  purposes  and  their  goals  are  freely  de- 
veloped during  our  youth.  In  America,  our 
boys  and  girls  are  free  to  choose  the  kind  of  a 


life  they  want  and  the  only  limitation  to  suc- 
cess is  the  individual  capacity  to  succeed  and 
not  the  quick  purge  of  a  Jealous  zealot. 

The  ideal  in  government  which  we  have 
achieved  in  our  Union  is  worth  the  htmger  of 
the  men  at  Valley  Forge.  It  is  worth  the 
aching  muscles  and  blistered  hands  sxiffered 
by  the  stxudy  frontiersmen  who  shoved  west- 
ward along  unknown  trails.  What  our  fore- 
bears built  for  us  is  worth  our  working  for 
and  struggling  to  make  more  perfect.  We 
want  peace  in  which  individual  enterprise 
and  application  of  energy  wUl  bring  a  fuller 
life  to  our  people.  To  oiur  citizens  there  can 
be  no  peace  or  fvillness  of  life  without  the 
freedom  we  know  so  well. 

It  is  only  when  our  rights  are  involved  or 
seriously  menaced  that  we  resent  injuries  or 
make  preparation  for  our  defense.  All  Ameri- 
cans are  devoted  to  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try, which  has  been  built  through  sacrifice 
and  matured  by  the  wisdom  of  its  most  en- 
lightened citizens. 

If  we  defend  America  and  its  ideals  our 
youth  win  never  be  found  wanting.  They, 
themselves,  will  guard  against  corruption  by 
subversive  activities.  They  will  make  sure 
that  the  subtle  efforts  of  the  undermining 
propagandist  are  Ineffective.  They  will  be 
alert  to  meet  any  threat  to  our  democratic 
Institutions,  either  from  within  or  without. 
They  will  maintain  the  greatness  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  They  will  insure 
that  a  part  of  that  greatness  will  spring  from 
the  freedom  and  tolerance  of  a  fair  and  sym- 
pathetic but  boldly  just  citizenry.  If  we 
dedicate  our  energies  to  all  these  things, 
democracy  will  be  alive  and  strong  and 
America  will  still  be  its  greatest  champion 
long  after  dictators  have  been  relegated  to 
oblivion. 


Moral  Reannament 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  February  24, 1941 


ARTICLE  BY  GOULD  LINCOLN 


Mr,  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  is  being  said  and  written 
in  praise  of  the  wonderful  morale  and 
gallantry  of  the  people  of  the  British  Isles. 
I  believe  that  the  secret  is  to  be  found 
in  the  moral  reannament  movement 
which  has  helped  to  create  this  remark- 
able spirit  and  national  unity  among  the 
British  people.  I  have  been  deeply  in- 
terested in  this  great  movement  since  its 
foimder,  Dr.  Frank  N.  D.  Buchman  and 
his  associates  made  their  first  visit  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  1939.  I  desire  to 
commend  its  Christian  teachings  and 
philosophy  to  our  own  people  in  this  hour 
of  national  crisis.  I  call  attention  to  the 
interesting  article  by  Mr.  Gould  Lincoln 
which  was  published  in  The  Evening  Star, 
February  22,  1941,  reading  as  follows: 

England's  ExpzaiXNCz  in  Mobal  Rxabmament 
Contains  Lesson  in  National  Unitt  for 
United  States 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 
Moral  rearmament  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere 

figure  of  speech  in  England.    The  gallantry 


of  the  British  people,  in  the  face  of  the  most 
severe  bombings  ever  directed  against  any 
nation,  is  more  than  sufficient  testimony. 
With  moral  rearmament  has  come  national 
imlty. 

The  story  of  this  achievement  Is  told  in  10 
short  tales  by  Daphne  du  Ma\irler,  author  of 
Rebecca,  put  together  in  one  little  volume, 
of  which  more  than  600,000  have  been  dis- 
tributed in  England.  The  first  American  edi- 
tion was  published  here  yesterday. 

These  are  the  stories  of  ordinary  folk,  the 
miner,  the  shopkeeper,  the  charwoman,  the 
physician,  the  typist,  the  women  who  are  be- 
hind every  man  who  goes  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,  and  every  man  who  has  his  place  in 
the  army  They  tell  of  forgetfulness  of  self 
and  selfish  Interests,  of  a  rebirth  of  moral 
strength  and  character  which,  if  It  persist, 
should  help  to  make  a  better  world  when 
armed  conflict  Is  over. 

Miss  du  Maurler  has  gone  back  300  years  for 
the  title  of  her  book,  to  the  days  of  John 
Bunyan  and  of  civil  war  in  England  Itself, 
when  Bunyan  wrote: 

"Who  would  true  valor  see 

Let  him  come  hither. 
One  here  will  constant  be 

Come  wind,  come  weather ." 

RAS  MESSAGE  FOR  AMERICANS 

And  so  Come  Wind,  Come  Weather  is  the 
appropriate  name  selected.  Speaking  of  the 
book.  Miss  du  Maurler  said:  "In  the  winter 
(of  1940)  I  wondered  what  I  co\iId  do  in  the 
way  of  war  service.  This  book  is  the  result." 
It  has  been  used  to  help  build  the  very 
morale  of  which  it  speaks.  It  has  spread  the 
word  of  courage  and  selfishness.  It  has,  dis- 
tinctly. Its  message  for  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica today,  who  are  not  at  war  but  who  are 
engaged  in  a  great  effort  for  national  defense 
and  for  whom  the  lesson  of  sacrifice  Is  just 
beginning.  Indeed,  Miss  du  Maurler  has  In- 
cluded "A  word  to  America"  in  this  new 
edition. 

In  this  foreword.  Miss  du  Maurler,  pointing 
to  the  horror  of  air  attack,  with  its  numerous 
dead.  Its  homeless  victims  and  Its  orphans, 
says:  "In  spite  of  these  things  we  are  stand- 
ing firm.  The  spirit  of  the  British  people  Is 
rising  triumphant,  the  old  lazy,  go-as-you- 
please,  every-man-for-hlmself  attitude  Is  be- 
coming a  thing  of  the  past,  and  from  this 
testing  time  of  tribulation  we  shall  arise 
•  •  '.We  believe  that  side  by  side  with 
this  war  in  Europe  we  are  fighting  another 
battle.  The  battle  against  human  selfish- 
ness. When  that  battle  has  been  won,  we 
can  look  with  confidence  to  the  future  and 
to  a  new  world  order,  founded  not  on  rivalry 
and  greed,  not  on  national  Interests  alone, 
but  on  unity,  cooperation,  and  unselfishness. 
You  men  and  women  of  America  may  neve» 
be  Involved  In  the  war  In  Europe,  but  the 
battle  against  human  selfishness  Is  one  thai 
cannot  pass  you  by.  •  *  •  In  your  coun- 
try there  are  many  replicas  of  the  men  and 
women  In  this  little  book.  You  will  find 
them  among  the  pioneers  of  the  New  America 
you  are  going  to  build." 

These  stories — true  storlfes — which  Miss  du 
Maurler  has  written  down  are  not  of  the 
battle  front.  They  are  the  struggles  which 
take  place  behind  the  lines,  in  the  hearts  of 
men  and  women.  Upon  the  outcome  of  those 
struggles  depends  the  Integrity  of  the  home 
front.  If  the  home  front  crumbles,  it  mat- 
ters little  In  the  end.  wh^t  happens  on  the 
battle  line. 

ANSWERS  MAKE  FOR  NATIONAL  UNITT 

Miss  du  Maurler  says:  "We  cannot  all  be 
soldiers.  We  cannot  all  keep  watch  upon  the 
seas,  or  fight  to  freedom  In  the  skies.  Many 
of  us  are  very  ordinary  men  and  women, 
timid  of  heart,  selfish  of  Interest,  clinging  to 
habits  and  customs  that  are  not  easy  to  throw 
away.     Other  people  are  to  blame,  we  say. 

"The  Government  has  got  us  Into  this  1 

Those   Allies  have   let  ua   down     •      •      ••' 
Tet  think  a  moment  of  the  real  cause  of 


failure,  in  war  or  in  peace.  Is  It  not  always. 
In  every  walk  of  life,  amongst  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  because  we  put  'self  first?" 

These  stories  of  the  British  men  and  women 
back  of  the  lines  point  up  and  give  the  answer 
to  the  questions  of  many  American  men  and 
women  who  today  are  asking  what  part  they 
may  play  In  bringing  strength  to  this  coun- 
try. These  answers  make  for  national  unity 
and  for  national  morale,  through  the  in- 
creased morale  of  the  Individual.  They  give 
the  answers  to  employers  and  workers  alike. 
As  Miss  du  Maurier  points  out,  "A  house 
divided  against  Itself  cannot  stand" — which 
the  world  was  told  2.000  years  ago. 

Today  there  Is  a  need  for  iKilty  In  America. 
The  demand  for  moral  rearmament  is  being 
made  In  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  been 
voiced  by  many  leaders  In  all  walks  of  life — 
from  President  Roosevelt  down  the  list.  Miss 
du  Maurler  expresses  her  thanks  to  all  the 
workers  for  moral  rearmament,  and  especially 
to  Dr.  Frank  N.  D.  Buchman.  What  they  are 
doing  up  and  down  the  country — she  was 
referring  particularly  to  England— In  helping 
men  and  women  to  solve  their  problems  and 
prepare  for  what  lies  ahead.  Miss  du  Maurler 
says,  will  be  of  national  importance  in  days 
to  come. 


The  Lend-Lease  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  February  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD,  OF 
NEW  YORK 


Mr,  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  able  address  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  MeadI  on  Sat- 
urday, February  22.  1941.  on  the  subject 
Democracy  Supports  the  Lend-Lease  Bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DEMOCRACT    SUPPORTS    THE    LEND-LEASE    BILL 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  privilege  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  with  you  some  of  the  aspects  of 
the  lend-lease  bill,  now  in  the  final  stage  of 
approval  In  Congress. 

This  proposal  which  would  give  our  Chief 
Executive  authority  to  sell,  lease,  lend,  trans- 
fer to,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  essential  Im- 
plements of  defense  to  aid  the  Invaded  de- 
mocracies, brings  to  a  head  the  many  cir- 
cumstances which  constitute  today's  emer- 
gency. 

With  deliberation  and  thoroughness,  with 
due  respect  to  the  suggestions  for  modifica- 
tions and  perfections,  H.  R.  1776  has  ad- 
vanced to  Its  present  acceptable  form. 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  considering  the 
merits  of  this  measure,  we  should  weigh  It 
carefully  In  the  light  of  our  great  national 
defense  program,  of  which  this  Is  a  vital 
part.  This  bill  should  be  considered  by  us  as 
fundamentally  a  part  of  our  national  defense 
program,  as  were  other  proposals  which  have 
been  quickly  enacted  with  virtually  no  op- 
position. 

This  whole  question  of  what  is  best  for 
our  national  Interests  is  perplexing  because 


we  live  in  a  world  which  unhappily  houses 
power-mad  aggressors  —  dictators  whose 
whims  and  caprices  and  ambitions  are  totally 
unpredictable.  Only  this  we  know  and 
know  full  well  and  that  Is  that  the  dictators 
have  appetites  for  conquests  which  are  not 
easily  satisfied. 

They  exist — they  thrive  on  the  success  of 
their  military  exploits  In  such  a  world  as 
this,  peace-loving  people  who  espouse  the 
cause  of  Individual  liberty  and  economic  se- 
curity have  no  choice  but  to  meet  force  with 
force  when  their  security  is  violated  and 
their  future   jeopardized. 

Such  a  situation  exists  as  I  speak  to  you 
today.  We  cannot  aSord  to  be  lulled  Into  a 
false  sense  of  national  safety  because  our 
skies  are  not  fiecked  with  raiding  timbers 
nor  our  terrain  infested  with  hostile  in- 
vaders. 

It  has  become  abundantly  clear  that,  aa 
the  greatest  Industrial  nation  of  the  world, 
separated  only  by  a  matter  of  a  few  hours 
from  the  wars  which  rage  on  foreign  shores, 
we  are  necessarily  associated  with  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  military  fate  of  our 
neighbors  across  the  seas.  Probably  no  na- 
tion on  earth  has  consistently  and  over  a 
period  of  the  past  20  years,  strlved  so  per- 
sistently to  provide  for  Itself  protection 
against  Its  involvement  in  future  foreign 
wars. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Johnson  Act. 
the  Arms  Embargo  Act,  and  the  Neutrality 
Act,  we  sought  by  various  continuing  means 
to  avoid  military  participation  in  another 
war  on  foreign  shores 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  cultivated  the 
good  wUl  of  our  friends  In  Central  and  South 
America.  This  found  consummation  in  the 
declaration  of  Lima,  which  was  in  effect  a 
mutual  agreement  and  guaranty  of  the 
status  quo  of  nations  in  this  hemisphere. 

We  emphasized  our  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  we  de- 
clared that  we  would  maintain  a  benevolent 
and  neighborly  concern  over  the  political 
autonomy  of  our  Latin-American  neighbors. 
The  net  result  of  our  efforts  has  l)een  to  pre- 
serve our  people's  relationships  with  those 
nations  of  the  world  who  respect  their  obliga- 
tions and  who  respect  our  pledges. 

But  the  aggressors  whose  forward  march 
is  over  the  broken  bodies  and  souls  of  de- 
fenseless and  peace-loving  peoples  have  only 
scorn  and  derision  for  the  processes  of  peace. 
Hence,  the  situation  today. 

One  republic  after  another  has  been  ground 
under  the  ruthless  heel  of  totalitarianism. 
France  has  collapsed  into  a  pitiful  and  In- 
effectual mockery  of  self-government;  Britain 
is  resisting  against  tremendous  odds  the  most 
violent  assault  In  her  history.  This  onrush 
of  despotism  has  snuffed  out  the  last  re- 
maining glow  of  democracy  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Similarly,  representative  govern- 
ments will  perish  In  the  future  wherever  the 
iniuence  of  dictatorship  manifests  itself  pre- 
dominantly, either  by  force  or  by  infiltration. 
It  Is  because  we  are  Instinctively  and  his- 
torically wedded  to  the  concept  of  human 
liberty  and  to  the  principle  of  self-rule  that 
we  despise  and  reject  the  flouting  of  toler- 
ance and  decency  by  these  twentleth-centtiry 
Napoleons  whose  only  concern  Is  power,  pow- 
er, and  more  power  by  means  of  force. 

The  attempted  conquest  of  Britain  as  the 
last  major  military  project  possible  across 
the  AtlanUc  has  brought  the  gravity  of  this 
conflict  close  to  us. 

We  applaud  the  bravery  of  a  dynamto 
people  who  are  defending  not  only  their 
lives  but  the  sacred  qualities  of  human  con- 
duct without  which  no  true  advocate  of 
denKtcracy  would  care  to  live.  I  think  it  Is 
entirely  correct  for  me  to  say  that  the  citi- 
zens of  our  democracy  are  whole-heartedly 
in  sympathy  with  the  heroic  defense  of  Brit- 
ain and  with  measures  which  our  Nation 
might  consistently  take  to  aid  In  that  d«* 
fense. 
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Inextricably  woven  Into  the  fabric  of 
Britain's  success  is  our  own  economic,  polit- 
ical, and  military  fate.  The  lend-lease  bU) 
18  calculated  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
lend  more  effective  aid  to  the  democratic 
Tictlma  of  aggression  than  Is  now  possible 
under  existing  statutes.  Ova  bands  are 
now  tied,  our  future  is  Jeopardized  by  the 
well-intentioned  Neutrality  Act.  which  Is  ap- 
propriate in  most  circumstances,  but  which 
In  at  least  this  one  particular  Instance 
thwarts  our  best  national  Interests  by  limit- 
ing our  assistance  to  the  sale  of  arms  and 
munitions  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis. 

The  present  perfected  bill  surrounded  with 
ample  restrictions  carries  out  a  very  specific 
purpose.    In  brief,  here  Is  what  It  does: 

First.  It  gives  the  President  the  authority 
to  manufacture  defense  articles  in  the  ar- 
senals, factories,  and  shipyards  controlled  by 
our  Government  for  any  country  whose  de- 
fense is  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

Not  in  the  remotest  sense  does  the  bill  set 
up  a  dictatorship  In  this  country;  it  does 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Annrerican  Army  and  Navy;  he 
needs  all  of  the  unified  cooperation  that  can 
be  mustered  among  our  people.  This  bill 
does  not.  In  my  Judgment,  confer  unnecessary 
powers  on  the  President;  it  does  not  take 
away  from  Congress  the  right  to  declare  war, 
nor  to  send  American  troops  to  Europ>e;  nor 
to  send  American  ships  into  combat  zones; 
nor  to  convoy  ships  carrying  defense  articles 
•cross  the  ocean;  nor  to  seize  foreign  ships 
In  the  ports  of  the  United  States;  nor  to 
Impose  a  censorship;  nor  to  seize  property; 
nor  to  conscript  labor.  On  the  other  hand. 
It  gives  him  certain  specified  authority  for  a 
limited  period  of  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  publicly  expressed 
comments  of  several  notable  persons  that  "If 
this  bill  means  war,  let  it  come,"  or  "We're 
nearly  In  the  war,"  or  "We're  already  In  the 
war."  I  submit  that  this  bill  Is  in  no  sense  a 
declaration  of  war  but  rather  that  It  Is  an 
essential  measure  for  the  protection  of  our 
democracy  and  for  the  security  of  our  homes. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  while 
tela  war  continues  across  the  Atlantic  or  \mtll 
our  most-fundamental  interests  are  affected, 
material  aid  will  be  the  limit  of  oiu:  effort. 

This  debate  and  this  legislation  concerns 
the  vital  living  force  that  animates  our  way 
of  life.  The  protection  of  the  security  and 
happiness  and  opportunity  of  our  citizens, 
the  preservation  of  our  system  of  government, 
the  A'ery  existence  of  the  Institutions  of  free- 
dom are  at  stake.  These  are  the  intangibles 
that  make  America  what  it  is;  that  make  this 
country  a  haven  of  happiness  to  those  of  us 
who  love  America;  that  make  those  of  us 
who  work  in  America  and  for  America  despise 
Intolerance,  class  hatred,  aggression,  and 
Uberty-shackllng  leadership  —  the  qualities 
that  describe  the  rule  of  totalitarianism. 

We  ore  xmited  In  our  desire  to  keep  that 
•ort  of  rule  away  from  the  shores  of  America. 
We  are  united  in  our  desire  to  prepare,  with 
■peed  and  effectiveness,  the  strongest  possible 
defenses  for  our  way  of  life.  We  are  united 
In  our  sympathies  for  those  who  are  the  un- 
willing, imprepared.  and  tinwarllke  victims 
of  unwarranted  attack  and  Invasion. 

These  are  the  intangibles  that  convert  our 
sympathies  toward  the  democracies  In  their 
Iherolc  fight  for  existence  as  s  bulwark  of 
freedom.  These  constitute  the  real  argu- 
ments for  the  lend-lease  bill.  The  protection 
of  our  democracy,  the  preservation  of  human 
rights,  the  Insurance  of  the  social  and  labor 
advantages  which  we  enjoy — ^these  motivate 
o\ir  energies — these  argue  for  the  swlXt  pas- 
sage of  the  lend-lease  bill. 

We  have  confidence  and  hope  In  this  black 
vorid  of  todays  deqiMOr  because  at  the  helm 


of  OTir  Government  Is  the  world's  outstsmding 
advocate  of  peace  and  tolerance.  Spokesman 
for  hvmianlty,  statesman  of  the  hour,  inspira- 
tion to  millions  of  enslaved  people,  Franklin 
Roosevelt  Is  an  unparalleled  Influence  for 
human  Justice  in  a  war-torn  world.  His  sen- 
timents and  hie  practical  methods  are  gov- 
erned by  a  devotion  to  the  cause  of  human 
dignity  and  peace. 

This  is  an  hova  of  trial  for  all  men  In 
positions  of  leadership,  but  no  man  on  earth 
shoulders  a  heavier  or  graver  responsibility 
than  our  President.  He  guides  the  destinies 
of  130,000,000  people  and  of  a  great  common- 
wealth of  States.  To  him  we  m\wt  give  \ir- 
stintingly  of  our  cooperation  and  support. 
To  his  measure  for  defense,  to  his  efforts  to 
sustain  the  peaceful  role  we  wish  to  assume, 
we  must  offer  a  full  share  of  approval  and 
aid.  He  speaks  for  all  Americans  of  all  politi- 
cal, economic,  racial,  and  religious  classes. 
He  leads  in  a  crisis  that  dwarfs  any  other 
considerations  which  might,  in  normal  times, 
arouse  differences  of  opinion  among  us. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  strengthen  the- arm  of 
our  President.  I  appeal  to  you  to  lighten  his 
burden  by  yom*  -enthusiasm  for  complete 
accord  and  unity  among  all  groups  of  our 
citizens.  A  united  front  will  buoy  up  the 
spirit  of  our  leadership,  it  will  say  to  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  in  terms  unmistakably  crystal- 
clear:  "We  are  with  you  to  a  man!" 

Not  to  enforce  our  political  will  on  other 
peoples;  not  to  embark  on  a  program  of  im- 
perialism; not  to  gain  in  material  wealth; 
not  with  malice  or  hatred  toward  the  people 
of  aty  nation  on  earth,  but  to  keep  ourselves 
free  by  keeping  alight  the  torch  of  freedom 
here  and  elsewhere  in  this  hemisphere  is  the 
objective  which  we  seek. 

Such  will  be  the  pathway,  in  my  opinion, 
imder  the  leadership  of  our  President,  his 
Cabinet,  and  the  Congress,  if  we  pursue  the 
course  on  which  we  are  now  embarking. 

The  lend-lease  bill  is  an  all-important  step 
In  this  direction;  its  enactment  should  serve 
to  more  closely  define  the  methods  and  to 
point  the  way  to  the  happier  circumstances 
which  we  trust  will  be  ours  to  enjoy  in  the 
not  far-distant  futiue. 


Changes  Needed  in  Draft  Law 


E?.TENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or  UINNZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  24, 1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  DAILY  REPX7BLICAN 
EAGLE,    RED    WING,   MINN. 


Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  5  months  of  actual  experience 
under  the  operation  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act,  which  requires  men  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  25  to  serve  for  1  year 
in  the  Army  during  peacetime,  demon- 
strates that  drastic  changes  are  neces- 
sary in  the  law  to  prevent  a  complete  dis- 
ruption of  American  life  for  millions  of 
citizens. 

Ibe  following  editorial,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Daily  Republican  Eagle,  of 


Red  Wing,  Minn.,  on  February  21,  1941. 
gives  a  clear  picture  of  what  Is  taking 
place  in  every  community  in  the  United 
States: 

THE    DRAFT    MESSES    THINOS    UP 

Flags  waved,  a  few  drummers  bsat  out  the 
usual  tattoo,  and  a  small  band  of  men 
marched  through  Red  Wing  streets  to  the 
depot.  Another  contingent  of  Goodhue 
County  young  men  were  off  to  training  camps 
to  try  and  learn  something  about  soldiering. 
The  ceremony  will  be  repeated  from  time  to 
time — indefinitely,  perhaps.  And  what  does 
it  mean,  not  only  to  the  young  men  who  are 
going,  but  to  those  who  stay  at  home?  Had 
you  thought  about  it? 

Well,  for  a  long  time  before  these  young 
men  are  called  to  serve,  their  lives  are  nat- 
urally disrupted.  They  are  within  the  so- 
called  draft  age  and  know  that  sooner  or  later 
they'll  have  to  give  up  what  they  are  doing 
or  intend  to  do  and  take  at  least  a  year's  leave 
of  absence.  Those  who  employ  them,  or 
would  employ  them,  are  also  affected  by  the 
knowledge  that  their  training  for  jobs  will  be 
interrupted  perhaps  this  year,  maybe  next, 
but  certainly  some  day.  Rather  scrambles 
things,  doesn't  it? 

Among  them  are  young  men  who  have 
started  out  In  business  for  themselves;  prob- 
ably invested  savings  in  purchasing  a  start 
and  already  on  the  way  to  becoming  substan- 
tial businessmen.  We  have  in  mind  several 
such  right  here  in  Red  Wing.  They  must 
make  arrangements  to  either  sell,  lease,  or 
loan  out  such  businesses.  But  in  many  in- 
stances this  can't  be  done.  Sales  can't  always 
be  negotiated  at  the  time  one  wants  to  do  so. 
Leases  are  just  as  difficult  and  who  cares  to 
loan  a  business  even  to  one's  best  friend? 

Next  comes  t'le  predicament  of  the  young 
people  who  had  been  planning  on  getting 
married.  Most  young  people  do  make  such 
plans  at  one  time  or  another  in  life,  and, 
given  a  chance,  carry  through  to  later  become 
numbered  among  those  "staid  married  folks" 
who  comprise  the  greater  part  of  our  popu- 
lation. But  with  a  year's  training  hanging 
overhead,  things  are  different.  What  will  a 
year  do  to  the  young  man  or  the  young 
woman  now  specxilating  matrimony?  Who 
can  tell? 

Somehow  or  other  the  present  training 
proposition  Is  radically  different  from  the 
draft  of  1918,  when  hundreds  of  thousands 
were  called  into  service.  Then  there  was  a 
war  on,  a  job  to  be  done,  and  done  as  quickly 
as  possible.  And  even  though  it  ended  more 
quickly  than  anyone  had  dared  hope,  remem- 
ber the  confusion  that  existed  when  the  boys 
came  marching  home,  only  to  find  their  jobs 
gone  through  no  fault  of  theirs,  and  a  bitter- 
ness welling  up  within  them?  Well,  this  Isn't 
a  draft  for  an  emergency  war,  but  calculated 
to  continue  from  year  to  year  for  a  rather 
Indefinite  period.  So  the  confusion  of  lads 
coming  and  going.  Instead  of  being  lessened 
as  time  moves  on,  will  become  only  accentu- 
ated. 

Already  stories  are  coming  out  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  effect  that  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's leaders  are  realizing  the  present  com- 
pulsory training  proposition  Is  not  panning 
out  as  desired  or  anticipated.  Already  the 
mistakes  are  being  studied  and,  'tis  said,  a 
general  revamping  program  is  under  con- 
sideration. But  until  a  better  plan  is  evolved 
It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
process  already  started  wUl  be  continued. 
And  we  shall  have  to  get  used  to  seeing  young 
men  leave  their  homes  to  march  away  Into 
training.  Likewise  we  will  have  to  hope  It 
Is  all  for  the  best  and  pray  fervently  that 
some  miracle  in  world  affairs  will  turn  up 
which  will  make  it  xmnecessary.  There 
doesn't  seem  to  be  anything  else  we  can  do. 


Princeton  '94  Clans  Dinner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  February  25  (l>egislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13),  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUTFEY,  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  an  address  delivered  by 
■J'  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Guffey]  at  the  Princeton  '94  class  din- 
ner, Princeton  Club,  New  York  City,  on 
February  14,  1941.  j 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chairman  Sykes  and  classmates,  this  Is 
the  first  time  I  have  ever  addressed  you, 
through  no  fault  of  yours,  but  due  entirely 
to  the  fact  that  I  never  made  a  public  speech 
prior  to  the  time  I  was  drafted  for  the  nom- 
ination to  be  my  party's  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  In  1934. 
I  do  not  think  there  are  a  dozen  men  in 
my  class  who  agree  with  my  political  phi- 
losophy, therefore,  I  am  going  to  review 
briefly  my  early  associations  and  political 
Jjackground. 

The  year  I  entered  Princeton,  there  was  a 
meeting  held  early  in  October  to  organize  a 
Democratic  club.  That,  as  you  will  recall, 
was  a  congressional  election  year  as  well  as 
the  year  for  the  election  of  Governors  In 
many  States,  Pennsylvania  among  them. 

There  were  only  two  issues  in  that  cam- 
paign, as  I  remember,  the  tariff  reform  pol- 
icies of  President  Cleveland  and  "Czar" 
Reed's  rules  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  cannot  now  recall  any  of  my  classmates 
who  might  have  attended  that  meeting.  I 
do  recall  that  Dick  Covilter,  '92,  from  Greens- 
burg,  and  Betts.  *92,  from  Clearfield,  Pa., 
were  present,  but  what  really  made  a  lasting 
impression  upon  me  was  that,  for  the  first 
time  I  heard  Woodrow  Wilson  make  a  po- 
litical address.  This  meeting  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  friendship  and  political  associa- 
tion which  lasted  until  the  day  of  his  death. 
After  I  left  college.  I  took  a  position  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Post  Office.  From  there  I  gradu- 
ated to  become  an  operating  official  in  the 
largest  utility  company  in  western  Pennsyl- 

. vania. 

About  this  time  I  became  interested,  as  a 
volunteer  worker,  in  the  college  settlement 
known  as  Kingsley  House,  the  second  or 
third  one  established  in  this  country.  I  gave 
three  nights  a  week  there  and  later,  every 
Saturday  afternoon.  This  led  to  a  further 
association  in  fresh-air  work  for  boys  and 
the  convalescent  poor  from  the  hospitals. 
Two  buildings  for  this  purpose  were  built 
under  my  supervision.  This  work  brought 
me  in  close  contact  with  what  used  to  be 
called  the  submerged  tenth  and  I  became 
very  much  Interested  in  their  problems. 

After  working  among  these  people  for  10 
or  12  years,  some  of  the  young  men  and 
young  women  who  were  volunteer  workers, 
like  myself,  realized  that  we  were  only  paint- 
ing iodine  on  a  continuing  sore.  They  sug- 
gested that  I  should  get  Into  politics  to  help 


pass    the    necessary    legislation   to    Improve 
some  of  these  conditions. 

Pittsburgh,  as  well  as  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  a  one-party  city  and  a  one- 
party  State — Republican.  I  could  see  noth- 
ing in  the  existing  political  conditions  which 
could  lead  my  State  to  expect  any  help 
toward  welfare  legislation  until  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  nominated  and  elected  Governor 
of  New  Jersey  in  1910. 

Five  days  after  his  election  I  went  to 
Princeton  to  attend  one  of  the  football 
games,  and,  of  course,  called  on  the  Gover- 
nor-elect. At  that  interview,  I  pledged  my- 
self to  be  a  candidate  for  delegate  for  him 
at  the  next  Democratic  National  Convention. 
During  the  course  of  our  conversation  he 
mentioned  a  promising  young  Democrat  who 
had  just  been  elected  to  the  Democratic  State 
senate  in  New  York— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Some  of  you  may  recall  that  shortly  afterward 
he  led  the  fight  in  the  joint  session  of  the 
State  senate  and  house  of  representatives  at 
Albany  against  the  election  of  the  Tammany 
candidate,  "Blue-eyed  "  Billy  Sheehan. 

After  he  carried  that  fight  on  for  35  days 
I  decided  I  would  go  to  Albany  and  meet  this 
young  man,  because,  having  in  mind  the 
future  leadership  of  our  party,  I  wanted  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  him.  Inci- 
dentally, Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  won  that 
fight. 

You  wUl  recall  that  in  1913  Senator  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  was  appointed  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  All  through  the  two 
administrations  of  President  Wilson,  and 
especially  during  the  World  War  work,  I  saw 
a  great  deal  of  him  and  learned  to  admire 
not  only  his  ability  but  his  courage  and 
decision. 

So  much  for  my  political  background  and 
my  early  experience  In  politics. 

Recently  I  was  asked  by  your  chairman, 
McCready  Sykes,  to  come  here  and  discuss 
"behind  the  scenes"  in  Washington.  For  14 
da3rs,  to  be  exact.  Sundays  excepted.  I  have 
been  attending  two  sessions  a  day  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Conunittee.  holding  hearings 
on  the  lease-lend  bill.  I  know  the  bill  will 
pass,  but  I  hope  it  will  pass  within  the  next 
3  weeks,  because  "time  is  the  essence"  in  our 
all-out  aid  to  England. 

This  is  our  American  fight — because  it  is  a 
fight  between  democracy  on  one  side  and 
dictatorship  on  the  other — and  the  preserva- 
tion and  saving  of  Christian  civilization. 
Now,  the  world  we  have  known — and  you  may 
not  agree  with  me  when  I  say  this — that 
world  will  never  <xime  back.  The  days  of  thfc 
"golden  nineties"  and  the  "fabulous  twenties" 
are  gone  forever.  If  you  and  I  are  to  do  our 
full  duty  to  our  country  and  our  loved  ones, 
we  must  first  recognize  that  fact.  We  can- 
not dream  of  the  past.  The  future  presents 
a  challenge — we  must  meet  its  new  problems 
with  new  concepts,  new  ideas,  new  instru- 
mentalities. 

Many  otherwise  Intelligent  men  are  de- 
luding themselves  with  the  hope  that  the 
present  world  upheaval  is  a  storm  that  will 
blow  over,  leaving  everything  as  it  was  before. 
Some  of  them  are  desperately,  even  heroic- 
ally, attempting  to  maintain  "business  as 
usual"  in  a  world  where  nothing  is  "usual" 
and  everything  is  changing. 

A  poll  by  the  magazine  Fortvme  only  a 
short  while  ago  Indicated  that  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  our  important  business  and  finan- 
cial executives  believe  this  country  could 
continue  without  changing  its  internal  econ- 
omy even  if  national  socialism  dominated 
Evux>pe.  It  is  these  same  people  who  have 
all  along  looked  upon  the  New  Deal  as  a 
nightmare  which  would  end  when  the  people 
"came  to  their  senses." 

Appeasement  triumphed  in  England  during 
the  past  few  years,  with  results  that  were 
tragic  f<w  the  British  Empire,  because  too 
many  business  leaders — Baldwin  and  Cham- 


berlain among  the  nxmiber — ^failed  to  realize 
that  the  old  days  were  over.  They  were 
afraid  of  social  reforms,  and  they  preferred 
Hitler  to  the  danger  of  such  reforms  at  home. 
They  knew  such  reform  would  be  the  price 
the  people  would  demand  for  an  all-out  effort 
against  Nazi  domination,  and  experience  tarn 
shown  they  were  right  In  that  respect. 

What  they  did  not  and  could  not  see  wae 
that  such  reform  was  Inevitable,  and  that 
they  could  sit  on  the  safety  valve  only  at 
the  risk  of  exploding  the  boilers.  We  do  not 
know  even  today  whether  they  were  removed 
from  power  in  time. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  appeasement  In 
America  is  based  upon  the  same  fundamental 
fear  of  social  change  which  bro\ight  about  the 
crying  evils  the  New  Deal  was  designed  to  cor- 
rect. Many  businessmen  today  are  watching 
developments  In  England  with  apprehension, 
certain  In  their  own  minds  that  the  rise  of 
labor  to  power  will  end  inevitably  In  com- 
munism. Many  of  them  felt  the  same  way 
about  labor's  gains  under  the  New  Deal  here; 
some  still  do. 

Through  the  Square  Deal  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  the  New  Freedom  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  and  the  New  Deal  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  rxins  the  same  golden  thread  of 
helpful  and  constructive  legislation  for  the 
masses,  which  is  recognized  by  some  of  us  but 
not  by  all. 

The  answer  is,  very  simply,  that  ovi  Amer- 
ica will  be  what  we  make  it.  If  we  permit 
conditions  to  exist  which  are  favorable  to  the 
rise  of  communism — and  I  am  speaking  now 
of  unemployment,  oppression  of  labor,  lack 
of  opportunity — then  we  mxist  expect  to  have 
communism  as  a  natural  result  of  the  forces 
we  set  in  motion. 

We  have  in  the  White  House  today  our 
greatest  champion  of  traditional  American 
capitalism  and  our  greatest  bulwark  against 
communism — not  because  he  makes  anti-red 
speeches,  which  he  does  not,  but  because  he 
has  fought  untiringly  to  eliminate  those 
abuses  which  were  destroying  our  economic 
system  and  xmderminlng  our  political  system. 
He  preserved  our  political  democracy  because 
he  made  it  worth  while,  made  it  worth 
working  for,  and  dying  for  if  necessary.  He 
established  the  social  controls  which  saved 
capitalism  in  America,  when  it  was  dying  in 
country  after  country  abroad. 

During  the  depression,  business  and  Indus- 
try begged  to  be  saved.  They  were  the  first 
to  go  on  W.  P.  A.,  as  you  know,  but  they  were 
too  blind  to  see  that  their  customers  had  to 
have  help,  too. 

Today  they  are  still  blind.  Like  the  ap- 
peasers  of  England,  many  of  them  are  worry- 
ing about  what  they  will  do  after  the  war, 
when  the  Important  fact  Is  that  unless  the 
war  is  won  they  will  have  no  business  to  worry 
about.  As  in  England,  they  are  afraid  to 
expand  plant  capacity  for  fear  of  collapse 
afterward;  they  refuse  to  learn  even  the 
lesson  of  lA  month's  newspaper. 

The  blind  resistance  of  these  people  to  the 
New  Deal  over  the  past  several  years  did  incal- 
culable harm  to  America.  It  delayed  social 
progress  for  at  least  a  decade.  It  delayed 
and  hamstrung  our  recovery.  It  prevented 
the  full  development  of  the  productive  power 
so  desperately  needed  in  these  days  of  defense 
rearmament. 

Personally,  I  am  proud  that  I  was  not 
one  of  these  who  looked  to  the  past  rather 
than  the  future.  I  am  proud  that  from 
the  beginning  I  was  one  of  those  who  saw, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  take  part  In, 
the  reconstruction  task  which  has  proceeded 
steadily  since  the  dayj  of  our  national  ebb 
tide  in  1932. 

Events  have  proved  that  President  Roose- 
velt was  right,  and  that  I  was  right  In  fol- 
lowing him.  helping  him.  working  with  him. 
And  I  predict  now  that  America  will  yet  face 
In  our  lifetime  two  great  tasks. 
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On*  U  that  la  which  she  U  now  engaged, 
the  tMk  of  butueaalng  our  democracy 
against  the  thniets  of  military  might 
abroad.  The  other  la  the  task  of  developing 
and  maintaining  an  economic  system, 
founded  upon  traditional  American  prin- 
ciples, which  is  Jvist,  fair,  and  equitable— 
a  system  which  will  remove  the  abuses  which 
have  disgraced  us  In  the  past,  a  system  that 
will  prevail  because  the  people  themselves, 
•a  its  beneficiaries,  will  not  let  It  die. 

The  powers  of  light  and  darkness  will 
struggle  for  the  soiil  of  America  when  the 
crucial  hour  strikes.  When  that  time  comes 
I  hope  I  may  etUl  be  in  the  conflict,  doing 
my  part  In  bringing  about  that  new  free- 
dom of  o\ir  people  which  a  great  Prlnce- 
tonlan.  Woodrow  Wilson,  envisioned — a  free- 
dom based  upon  economic  and  social  as 
well  as  political  democracy. 

It  is  time  that  our  business  and  financial 
leaders  began  to  loo^  to  the  future  as  well  as 
to  the  past.  We  have  been  slow  to  awake  to 
the  problems  facing  us.  Many  of  us  were 
contented,  proeperous.  well  satisfied  with  our- 
aelves  and  the  world:  many  resented  the 
changes  that  came  with  our  economic  col- 
lapse and  reconstruction. 

We  may  as  well  realize  that  the  world  revo- 
lution promised  by  the  street-corner  radicals 
Is  here — not  In  the  form  we  expected  It,  but 
here  jiist  the  same.  It  has  swept  over  nation 
after  nation  in  Europe.  It  Is  blasting  at  the 
foundations  of  the  far-flung  British  Empire. 
It  is  doing  its  utmost  to  Impenetrate  South 
America. 

In  our  own  country,  as  we  have  seen  from 
recent  antitrust  prosecutions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  it  has  been  hamstringing 
ova  defense  effort  through  patent  and  pro- 
duction cartels.  Our  friendly  neighbor  on 
the  north  is  at  war.  As  we  look  about  us  at 
a  world  In  flames  we  can  no  longer  doubt 
that  the  world  revolution  is  at  ojjr  doorstep. 
My  classmates,  these  are  such*  days.  The 
liberty  which  our  forefathers  fought  for,  and 
which  we  take  for  granted  and  unconsciously 
enjoy  from  day  to  day,  is  again  at  Issue.  No 
dcubt  many  of  us,  reading  of  the  hardships 
and  triumphs  of  the  early  pioneers,  were  in- 
clined to  envy  those  who  lived  in  such  stir- 
ring times,  those  whoee  achievements  we 
have  immortalized  In  song  and  story. 

We  need  envy  them  no  longer,  for  history 
Is  again  on  the  march.  The  traditional  liber- 
ties of  America,  won  with  the  blood  of  our 
ancestors  on  many  a  battlefield,  have  been 
entrusted  to  us  as  the  living  inheritors  of  a 
glorious  history.  Those  liberties  are  under 
fire  today,  on  a  thousand  battle  fronts  at 
home  aitd  abroad.  We  must  realize  that 
national  socialism  and  democracy  cannot  ex- 
ist side  by  side  In  the  world  today,  any  more 
than  our  own  Nation  could  exist  half  slave 
and  half  free  in  the  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Let  us  squarely  face  that  fact  that  the 
world  cannot  exist  half  Nazi  ai^  half  free. 
Let  us  clearly  and  calmly  confrfft  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  crisis  of  our  history  Is  here, 
and  that  as  surely  as  the  dock  ticks  by  each 
tragic  second  In  Europe,  the  kind  of  the  world 
our  children  will  live  in  is  being  determined. 
We  of  this  generation  inherited — we  did 
not  earn — ^the  instltmion  of  democracy.  "We 
must  think  clearly,  decide  fearlessly,  and  act 
decisively."  Only  then  will  we  keep  faith  with, 
and  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  us  by  dtl- 
aeziship  In  this  great  land. 

History's  greatest  crisis  is  \ipon  us.  Its  out- 
come will  determine  what  kind  of  a  world 
we  will  leave  for  thoee  who  come  after  us,  as 
well  as  the  kind  of  a  world  we  will  live  In 
after  this  Armageddon  passes.  The  hour  of 
decision  Is  striking — we  face  our  greatest 
test  and  our  greatest  opportimlty.  We  mtist 
not  f  alL 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON  HIRAM  W.  JOHNSON,  OP 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord an  address  delivered  last  eveninf  by 
the  senior  SenHor  from  California  IMr. 
Johnson]  over  the  facilities  of  the  Na- 
tional Radio  Forum  of  the  Washington 
Star.  The  subject  of  the  address  was 
The  Lease-Lend  Bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  tile  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoeo, 
as  follows: 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  at  present,  com- 
monly known  as  the  lease-lend  bill,  would 
be  of  greatest  moment  to  a  free  people,  but 
with  Its  implications  it  far  transcends  In 
importance  any  legislation  that  has  been 
submitted  In  recent  years.  Perhaps  it  Is  the 
logical  result  of  the  violation  of  the  third- 
term  tradition.  With  the  utter  disregard  of 
that  tradition,  more  easily  and  more  readily 
have  come  further  encroachments,  until  we 
find  in  all  its  naked  deformity  this  bill,  a 
mere  biU  to  confer  dictatorial  powers,  to 
permit  the  President  to  play  his  role  In  the 
world  with  power  politics,  with  a  sword  In 
one  hand  and  the  dove  of  peace  in  the  other. 
Facllis  descensus  Avernl. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  reach  into  the 
circumambient  atmosphere,  and  out  of  it 
pull  with  sweating  brows  some  tenuous  rea- 
sons for  its  passage.  And.  that  I  may  not 
be  misunderstood  at  the  beginning  of  what 
I  have  to  say,  I  make  very  plain  to  you  that 
in  the  war  that  is  now  despciling  all  Europe 
I  wish  most  ardently  for  Britain  to  win  and 
Hitler  to  fall.  Like  most  people  I  would 
give  Britain  all  implements  and  supplies 
"short  of  war,"  and  which  were  not  required 
for  ovu  own  defense.  I  make  equally  clear 
to  you,  amid  all  the  Jiunble  of  mouthings, 
and  in  all  the  lachrymose  cries  that  ycu  have 
heard  upon  the  bill  among  the  every  night 
shriekers  of  the  radio,  and  the  perfervid  ora- 
tory of  men  and  women  who  are  interested, 
that  I  speak  as  an  American.  I  know  that 
to  attempt  to  flU  this  role  is  a  horrid  and  a 
dreadful  thing;  that  these  men  and  women 
who  are  battling  so  valiantly  for  Great  Brit- 
ain Uterally  hate  the  man  who  dares  to  caU 
himself  American  now,  and  hate  even  more 
him  who  has,  with  the  kindliest  feeling 
toward  Great  Britain,  an  overwhelming  love 
of  his  own  America,  and  a  burning  desire  to 
serve  It  first. 

I  have  heard  many  speak  for  England  of 
late;  few  for  America.  I  have  gloried  in  the 
few  who  have  made  this  good  fight,  notwith- 
standing the  consequences.  They  knew 
when  they  started  what  their  fate  would  be; 
that  they  would  be  smeared,  and  jibed,  and 
jeered;  and  I  glory  In  their  courage  and 
their  loyalty.  I  take  my  stand  with  these 
few.  And  If  anybody  does  not  care  to  listen 
to  me,  I  say  to  him  now,  I  am  going  to  talk 


from  an  American  standpoint,  for  my  coun- 
try, the  United  States  of  America,  and  for 
no  other  country  on  earth.  There  has  been 
too  much  talk,  too  much  propaganda,  too 
much  appeal  for  Great  Britain,  with  but 
little  thought  for  our  own  country.  In  some 
Instances  the  virulence  of  women  has  ex- 
ceeded that  of  men  until  m  imagination  we 
could  see  some  of  these  women  who  forget 
they  are  Americans  in  their  desire  to  imitate 
some  titled  Briton,  enthusiastically  lifting 
aloft  the  torch,  and  marching  on  and  like 
another  Helen,  fired   another  Troy. 

The  great  question  presented  by  this  bill 
is  whether  we  want  peace  or  war.  Do  you 
Americans  believe  we  should  participate  'n 
the  European  war?  If  so,  you  are  for  this 
dictatorship  bin.  But  if  you  are  realistic 
and  believe  we  should  accept  the  advice  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  the  words  of 
every  American  who  has  gone  before  us;  and 
if  you  believe  in  the  preservation  of  your 
own  country,  you  are  against  this  bill. 

Now,  let  us  examine  some  of  the  reasons 
why  It  is  insisted  we  should  favor  this  bill: 
Remember,  the  bill  does  not  provide  alone 
for  relief  to  Britain.  It  never  mentions  the 
name.  It  does  not  deal  with  our  defense 
at  all.  But  it  authorizes  the  President  In 
his  sweet  discretion  to  decide  what  nations 
are  aggressors  to  render  such  aid  as  he  may 
determine  against  aggressor  nations;  and  to 
provide  that  aid  as  he  may  deem  best.  In 
this  simple  statement  of  the  grant  of  power 
is  the  nub  of  the  whole  bill.  It  grants  It  to 
one  man,  the  President  of  the  United  States: 
and  the  conclusion  Is  Irrefutable  that  it 
means  Just  what  it  says — that  the  power  of 
the  selection  of  aggressors,  the  right  to  inter- 
fere with  them,  and  all  the  authority  to  pro- 
vide relief  against  them  is  vested  in  one  man 
alone.  If  this  does  not  constitute  dictator- 
ship, we  would  be  unable  to  recognize  the 
gentleman  when  we  met  him. 

The  appeal  is  mighty  throughout  the  land 
to  the  United  States  Qoveriunent  that  it 
should  render  all  aid  to  Britain  In  Britain's 
brave  fight  because  it  is  our  war.  When  did 
it  become  our  war?  What  makes  it  our  war? 
Echo  answers  what?  This  appeal  is  as  hol- 
low as  the  appeal  twenty-odd  years  ago  to 
get  us  into  the  war  then.  And  we  are  to  be 
so  gullible  that  we'll  swallow  the  same  propa- 
ganda in  the  same  language  practically  as 
we  gvilped  It  down  then.  We  had  no  hand 
in  the  making  of  the  war.  We  did  not  de- 
clare war.  Thiis  far,  there  has  been  no  at- 
tempt to  interfere  in  any  way  with  us.  A 
great  peaceful  nation  pursuing  its  own  busi- 
ness as  well  as  it  could,  with  a  government 
that  Is  constantly  seeking  to  take  us  into 
war,  is  asked  to  join  the  conflict,  because  It 
is  our  war. 

Again,  we  are  told  we  are  "buying  time." 
Buying  time.  How,  and  when,  and  where? 
The  answer  comes  from  the  orators  for 
Britain  and  the  members  of  Parliament  that 
are  here  among  us.  Buying  time  for  prepara- 
tion, without  a  blow  being  struck  in  our 
direction.  As  an  American,  I  resent  the  argu- 
ment that  is  now  so  rife  that  we  are  buying 
time  and  are  dependent  upon  another  na- 
tion for  our  security.  It  is  the  first  time 
in  the  proud  history  of  this  country  we  have 
ever  been  accused  of  that  sort  of  thing.  Atul, 
pray  God,  it  may  be  the  last  time.  I  can 
make  due  allowance  for  the  fright  extending 
throughout  the  land  causing  arguaients  such 
as  this,  but  I  cannot  avoid  a  deep  passion  of 
resentment  for  assigning  the  role  of  pol- 
troon to  the  United  States  In  any  crisis  that 
may  affect  it. 

Again,  we  hear  that  we  are  dependent  for 
our  safety  upon  the  British  Fleet.  Since 
when  did  the  United  States  become  so  palsied 
and  so  feeble  as  to  demand  protection  from 
any  fleet,  or  any  army,  or  any  nation. 
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Again  the  fears  of  our  people  have  been 
aroused  by  the  terrors  of  invasion.  The  pic- 
ture has  been  painted  that  hostile  airplanes 
may  be  flying  over  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  or 
Lincoln,  and  the  awful  consequences  to  us. 
Practically  every  witness  who  pretended  to  be 
expert  at  all  in  the  hearings  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Ck^mmlttee,  held  that  invasion  of 
our  country  was  impossible;  that  no  country 
could  maintain  Its  line  of  supplies  to  reach 
us;  and  that  to  argue  otherwise  was  simply 
to  create  among  our  own  fright  and  fear 
that  would  cause  us  to  pass  this  bill.  To 
listen  to  some  of  the  orators  in  favor  of  this 
bill  would  make  us  all  tremble  with  fear 
that  each  night  we  would  find  ourselves  sub- 
jected to  terrible  bombardments  from  the 
air,  and  that  each  housewife  must  arm  her- 
self before  retiring,  and  look  under  the  bed 
carefully  to  see  that  Hitler  had  not  arrived. 

We  are  told  that  Hitler  may  capture  the 
British  Fleet  and  turn  It  against  us,  and  this 
Is  tho  reason  advanced  for  our  intervention 
In  the  war — Intervention  at  this  time  could 
not  prevent  such  an  unhappy  conclusion.  A 
brief  moment's  thought  will  convince  the 
seeker  for  truth  that  this  Is  so.  There  are  so 
many  things  alleged  by  those  who  want  us 
either  to  declare  war  at  once  or  Intervene  at 
once  that  It  is  diflBcult  to  separate  statements 
from  misstatements.  But  the  truth  may  be 
hidden  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  the 
seeker  after  It  can  find  it  If  he  desires.  We 
do  not  need  to  rest  upon  the  statements  of 
the  Premier  of  England  that  he  would  never 
deliver  up  the  fieet  to  Hitler,  nor  upon  our 
own  knowledge  of  the  English  Nation  and 
their  dogged  determination  to  see  situations 
through.  We  have  been  fed  with  statements 
of  our  dependency  upon  the  British  Fleet  in 
the  past.  President  Lincoln  with  his  Civil 
War  experience  and  President  Cleveland  in 
the  light  of  the  Venezuelan  controveray  might 
seriously  doubt  this  statement.  But,  even 
were  it  true,  what  earthly  thing  could  we  do 
to  remedy  it?  The  mere  giving  of  arms,  ma- 
terial, planes,  etc.,  would  not  perform  the  Job, 
and  all  of  this  is  being  received  by  the  British 
now. 

ALL  AH)  IS  BEING  GIVEN  BRCTAIN  NOW 

In  1940  our  airplane  production  was  2,884. 
Of  these  Britain  received  1,934;  other  foreign 
nations,  374;  the  United  States  Navy,  192;  and 
the  Army,  384.  The  disproportionate  number 
of  planes  furnished  Great  Britain  very  plainly 
these  figures  show,  and  they  need  no  elabora- 
tion. Everything  the  Britons  have  asked  for 
has  been  cheerfully  given,  to  the  detriment 
of  our  own  preparedness. 

We're  all  in  favor  of  an  adequate  national 
defense.  We  have  almost  run  the  gaunt  road 
to  bankruptcy  in  providing  for  It.  Every 
American  yields  everything  to  it.  Perhaps 
not -because  he  believes  it  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  but  because  he  believes  it  may  oe 
necessary.  Both  the  Navy  and  the  Army 
have  been  provided  with  billions  of  appro- 
priations. They  will  require  more  billions, 
especially  if  we  enter  upon  the  grandiose 
scheme  of  the  President  for  providing  as 
he  said  In  his  speech  on  the  state  of  the 
Nation,  the  four  great  liberties  In  all  the 
world.  The  American  taxpayer  is  a  long- 
suffering  man.  He  will  give  of  his  sub- 
stance, as  he  Is  giving  now,  and  all  he  asks 
is  that  his  giving  may  not  denude  his  own 
beloved  country  of  all  defense.  Under  this 
bill  no  living  soul  can  teU  for  what  pur- 
pose, nor  when,  nor  how  the  money  of 
America  will  be  poured  out;  whether  It  will 
be  used  for  the  punishment  of  nations  that 
are  aggressors  now.  or  those  who  may  here- 
after become  aggressors.  America  is  entitled 
to  know  this,  and  If  nothing  Is  forthcoming 
from  our  Government,  we  pause  and  oxir 
memories  take  us  back  but  a  short  time  ago 
when  Russia  was  a  great  aggressor  Nation. 


We  can  recall  Russia's  shocking  assault  upon 
little  Finland,  and  how  we  were  all  stirred 
and  deeply  touched  by  the  bravery  of  that 
people.  We  have  recently  seen  three  small- 
er nations,  contiguous  to,  appropriated  by 
Russia.  We  witnessed  her  participation  In 
the  rape  of  Poland  with  anger  and  indigna- 
tion, and  yet.  Just  a  few  short  weeks  ago. 
the  embargo  was  lifted  from  the  Russian 
Nation,  and  apparently  her  sins  have  been 
washed  away.  This  bill  is  a  fraud,  a  delu- 
sion, and  a  snare. 

Keep  before  you.  O  ye  Americans,  this  Is 
a  question  of  war  or  peace.  Forget  not  the 
fallacies  that  have  been  dinned  into  us. 
Remember,  oh  remember,  that  you  are  not  a 
"party  to  this  war,  and  you  will  be  in  it 
without  knowing  how  you  got  there,  if  you 
permit  this  bill  to  pass.  In  a  pamphlet 
that  I  received  the  other  day  was  a  copy  of 
Mark  Twain's  formula  for  war,  and  I  quote 
it  to  you  here: 

(Prom  the  Mysterious  Stranger) 

"I  can  see  a  million  yeau's  ahead,  and  this 
rule  will  never  change  in  so  many  as  half  a 
dozen  Instances.  The  loud  little  handful — as 
usual — will  shout  for  the  war. 

"The  pulpit  will  warily  object  at  first.  The 
great,  big,  dull  bulk  of  the  Nation  will  rub  its 
sleepy  eyes  and  try  to  make  out  why  there 
should  be  a  war,  and  will  say  earnestly  and 
Indignantly,  'It  is  unjust  and  dishonorable, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  it.'  Then  the 
hahdful  will  shout  louder. 

•♦a  few  fair  men  on  the  other  side  will 
argue  and  reason  against  the  war  with  speech 
and  pen,  and  at  first  will  have  a  hearing  and 
be  applauded,  but  It  will  not  last  long.  Those 
others  will  outshout  them,  and  presently  the 
antiwar  audiences  will  thin  out  and  lose 
popularity. 

"Before  long  you  will  see  this  curious 
thing :  The  speakers  stoned  from  the  platform 
and  free  speech  strangled  by  hordes  of  furious 
men  who  in  their  secret  hearts  are  still  at  one 
with  those  stoned  speakers — as  earlier — but 
do  not  dare  to  say  so.  And  now  the  whole 
Nation — pulpit  and  all — will  take  up  the  war 
cry  and  shout  itself  hoarse  and  mob  any  hon- 
est man  who  ventures  to  open  his  mouth. 
And  presently  such  mouths  will  cease  to  open. 

"Next  the  statesmen  will  invent  cheap  lies, 
putting  the  blame  upon  the  nation  that  is 
attacked,  and  every  man  will  be  glad  of  those 
conscience-soothing  falsities,  and  will  dili- 
gently study  them;  and  thus  he  will  by  and 
by  convince  himself  that  the  war  is  Just,  and 
will  thank  God  for  the  better  sleep  he  enjoys 
after  this  process  of  grotesque  sell -deception." 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  all  history,  we  are 
going  Into  a  war  undeclared,  that  we  had 
nothing  to  do  with,  that  rages  on  another 
continent  that  we  are  not  connected  with  in 
any  manner,  and  separated  from  by  thou- 
sands of  miles.  We  have  no  troops  there.  We 
have  no  material  there,  and  all  of  the  muni- 
tions that  we  contributed  to  this  war  we 
contributed  got  to  ourselves  but  to  one  of 
the  belligerents,  not  for  our  use  but  for  his. 
What  a  strange  spectacle  is  thus  presented. 
We  are  the  absentee  warrior.  Are  you  so  silly 
and  so  gullible  that  you  can  believe  if  once 
we  got  into  this  war,  although  we're  sepa- 
rated by  10,000  miles  from  the  scene  of  hos- 
tilities, that  we  would  remain  supine  and 
Indifferent?  On  every  street  In  every  city  In 
the  land  there  would  be  the  martial  tread  of 
men  preparing  to  go  abroad.  I  don't  care 
what  the  British  Premier  says  about  not 
wanting  our  men.  It  does  not  lie  in  human 
nature  to  lure  us  into  a  war  and  then  make 
no  demands  for  our  manp>ower.  This  was  to 
be  done  in  the  first  World  War,  and  you'll 
remember,  as  I  do,  the  awful  shock  we  re- 
ceived when  within  10  days  of  the  making 
of  the  promise  that  no  men  would  be  taken 
abroad,  there  came  the  cry  from  our  Allies 


for  men  and  more  men.  And  this  In  a  war 
declared,  in  which  we  asserted  we  had  suffered 
losses  in  property  and  in  lives.  What  do  you 
suppose  the  enormous  army  is  being  made 
for  in  this  countrj'?  At  first  they  wished  an 
army  of  some  300.000  men.  They  are  now 
building  an  army  of  over  4.000.000  men. 
We  wouldn't  be  in  the  war  15  minutes  until 
the  cry  came  from  England  to  send  our  men, 
and  send  them  in  great  numbars,  and  we'd 
be  sending  them.  So  lay  not  the  flattering 
unction  to  your  souls  that  we  are  going  to 
send  materials  and  munitions  and  airplanes 
and  tanks  and  other  things,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  send  men.  The  very  fact  that  the 
representatives  of  the  administration  de- 
feated an  amendment  to  this  bill  to  prohibit 
men  being  sent  to  fight  abroad  shows 
whither  the  wind  is  trending. 

For  more  than  3  years  I  tiave  imagined 
that  I  saw  this  and  have  cried  out  against  it. 
I  have  stated  on  numerous  occasions  during 
that  period  that  the  design  was  to  take  us 
"down  the  road  to  war"  and  that  we  were 
gradually  moving  in  that  direction.  Re- 
cently I  have  said  we  were  on  the  brink  of 
the  precipice.  In  my  feeble  way  I  have  been 
a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  against  war, 
but  now  I  believe  we  are  right  up  against  the 
gun. 

Have  you  noticed  the  tone  of  those  who 
seek  to  put  us  in  the  war  has  changed  in 
the  last  few  weeks?  The  nxunber  was  very 
small  of  those  who  would  publicly  say  they 
wished  us  to  enter  the  war  then,  but  it  has 
grown  since  with  all  of  the  propagandists 
shouting  for  aid  to  Britain — aid  "short  of 
war";  and  though  they  became  somewhat 
Involved  when  we  Inquired  what  they  meant 
by  "short  of  war,"  none  of  them  would  assert 
he  wanted  outright  war.  The  President  him- 
self has  not  used  the  term  "short  of  war" 
since  his  last  inaugural,  although  he  used  it 
frequently  before.  Now,  many  of  those  who 
follow  the  President,  evidently  believing  times 
have  changed,  are  openly  for  war,  and  no 
longer  speak  of  "short  of  war."  The  evolution 
has  been  a  steady  one,  but  not  wholly  un- 
expected. To  prate  of  relief  "short  of  war" 
and  mean  absolute  war  apparently  constitutes 
something  of  that  bad  faith  which  ought  not 
to  be  practiced  upon  an  unwary  and  trusting 
people. 

How  true  was  the  query  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  in  his  quaint  and 
inimitable  address  Uie  other  day.    He  said : 

"We  seem  to  be  confronted  by  two  ques- 
tions: First,  how  will  the  President  keep  the 
people  out  of  war?  Second,  how  will  the 
people  keep  the  President  out?  An  answer 
to  the  second  question  is  the  more  important 
at  the  present  time." 

I  have  heard  the  President  say  that  he 
hates  war.  I  have  heard  him  on  Innumerable 
occasions  approximate  that  sa3ring.  I  am 
waiting  now  to  see  that  declaration,  bo  elo- 
quently made,  lived  up  to.  There  Is  nothing 
worse  than  war  that  could  befall  this  country, 
literally  nothing.  Aside  from  the  enormous 
expenditures  to  which  we  would  be  put,  the 
chaos  and  ruin  that  would  be  wrought  Ir  our 
flnances  and  In  our  Internal  economy,  what 
is  far  more  important  is  the  loss  of  life,  the 
maimed,  and  the  wounded,  homes  filled  with 
tears  and  sorrow;  and  lastly,  the  loss  of  our 
own  democracy.  In  pursuing  a  dictator 
abroad,  of  necessity,  we'll  set  up  one  at  home, 
and  our  way  of  life  about  which  we've  talked 
so  much  when  It  is  In  little  danger,  will  be 
lost  forever. 

Senator  Cappeh  in  the  very  excellent  ad- 
drees  that  he  made  the  other  day  asked  three 
Important  questions  to  which  he  said  there 
had  been  no  answer  in  the  arguments  of  the 
proponents,  or  anything  that  threw  light 
upon  their  answer.    He  asked: 

"Pirst.  Where  are  we  going? 
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"Second.  Wb«t  are  wt  getng  to  do  when  w« 
get  there? 

"TWrd.  What  ere  we  going  to  do.  and  wbat 
WW  we  golxig  to  h«*e  when  we  get  back — U 
we  ever  do  get  back?" 

And  hie  questions  remain  xmamwered. 

And  now  my  fdlow  Amerleans  I  ct»ne  to 
tbe  ckjse.  To  you.  tbe  mothen  ol  this  land; 
to  you.  the  fathers  at  this  land,  to  all  of  you. 
whether  natlre  bom.  or  dtlaens  by  adop- 
ts I  appeal. 

War-^-tbls  htn  is  war.  They  purr  peace  and 
bAve  a  passion  for  swords  and  stilettos.  In 
every  line,  though  cloaked  and  hidden.  It 
shrl^s  Its  preaenee,  and  aocm  wUI  burst  forth 
In  all  Its  fury.  Hush  It  as  they  may.  yet  on 
some  willful  day  a  Cabinet  Member  let  the 
secret  slip:  and  even  the  Vice  President  In 
his  last  address  boldly  warns  ns.  Has  Con- 
grcas  sanctkmed  It,  or  voted  on  It?  Have 
you  been  consulted,  you  who  pay  in  blood 
and  treasure? 

Do  not  think  yon.  the  people,  wtn  be  guilt- 
less, and  can  wash  your  hands  as  Pilate  did. 
Tou  have  always  known  Congress.  You've 
had  evidences  before.  This  Is  nothing  new. 
Some  of  these  men  whisper  their  anguish  at 
the  bill,  but  are  afraid  to  register  It.  and  so 
take  the  easy  way,  and  nod  to  power. 

Our  band  Is  small  but  determined,  and 
win  ftght  to  the  end.  We  need  yow  help. 
This  is  your  fight.  Our  backs  are  against 
the  wall,  and  we  look  to  you  to  be  that  wall, 
supporting  us,  and  supporting  and  saving  otir 
beloved  country. 

See  America  as  she  stands  here  at  the  bar. 
How  beautiful  she  is.  Head  erect,  noble 
browed,  proud,  fearless,  knowing  her  death 
sentence  is  being  written,  and  is  soon  to  come 
to  a  vote,  and  to  be  hurriedly  signed.  How 
dtat  you  Join  in  this?  Why  has  she  been 
thus  sentenced?  What  is  the  indictment? 
What  is  she  guilty  of?  Whom  has  she 
harmed?  PTom  wiiom  has  she  stolen?  Who 
has  ever  roffered  at  her  hands?  Her  arms 
have  always  been  open  to  welcome  the  op- 
pressed, the  persecuted,  and  the  disheart- 
ened. Can't  yrm  men  of  other  lands  remem- 
ber how  you  glowed  at  the  very  sight  of  her. 
knowing  that  with  her  was  protection,  se- 
ctirity,  and  a  place  in  the  sun.  bringing  you 
the  right  to  worship  m  your  own  way,  and 
to  find  your  peace  and  your  God.  Surely 
there  Is  none  like  her.  We  take  her  by  the 
hand,  and  in  our  feeble  way.  plead  for  her, 
and  ask  your  help.  God  bless  and  save 
America. 
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Tuesday.  February  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13),  1941 


BADIO  ADDRSas  BY   HON.  RAYMOND  E. 
WILLIS.  OP  INDIANA 


Mr.  WILUS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
nnaniznous  consent  to  bave  inserted  In 
the  Record  tbe  full  text  of  a  radio  ad- 
dress which  I  made  last  evening  setting 
forth  the  reasons  why  I  am  opposed  to 
House  bill  177«. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 


Z  am  oppoaed  to  H.  R.  1770,  known  as  tbe 
lease-lend  bill,  because — 

It  involves  participation  by  counsel,  mate- 
rials, ships,  planes,  and  munitions  in  the 
war  in  Europe  and  will  finally  lead  to  all-out 
partidpatlon.  including  our  Anaerican  boys, 
iXL  another  World  War. 

It  delegates  to  the  Executive  powers  which 
are  the  constitutional  responsibilities  of  the 
Congress;  and  it  accelerates  the  pace  toward 
natiotuil  socialism  by  granting  to  the  Execu- 
tive vast  power  for  the  regimentation  of  our 
aodal  order. 

It  Involves  an  expenditure  of  wealth  which 
will  result  in  economic  disaster  with  the  de- 
struction of  saving  investments  and  the  loss 
of  homes  and  will  provide  a  tgrtlle  field  for 
communism  and  dlctator^ip. 

And  because  there  is  a  better  way  of  pre- 
serving  tbe   American   form   ot   government 
and  of  defending  the  American  rights  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
•  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  from  the  depths  of  a  very,  very  trou- 
bled soul  that  my  words  come  to  you  tonight. 
Ninety-five  Senators  are  standing  in  the  Na- 
tion's front-line  trench,  holding  a  council  of 
war.  One  hundred  and  thirty  million  Ameri- 
cans are  in  the  rear  lines,  wondering  whether 
we  will  keep  our  pledge  of  peace  or  whether 
the  policy  we  adopt  will  order  them  "over  the 
top"  to  hang  their  tattered  flesh  on  barbed 
wire  in  a  final  sacred  tribute  to  the  glory  of 
foreign  war. 

Since  tbe  danger-laden  lease-lend  bill  was 
Introduced  in  both  Houses  ol  Congress  93 
communications  have  reached  my  desk  every 
ho\ir.  Every  hour,  for  more  than  6  weeks, 
2  of  my  constituents  have  asked  me  to  vote 
for  this  bill  and  91  bave  asked  me  to  vote 
against  it.  I  came  to  Washington  as  one  of 
Indiana's  ambassadors  only  7  weeks  ago,  but 
already  my  office  files  are  heavy  with  mc«« 
than  24.000  letters — 482  in  favor  of  the  bill 
and  23,592  against  it. 

Many  of  these  letters  contain  lengthy, 
cogent  argument  for  and  against  the  bill. 
But  the  majority — thousands  upon  thou- 
sands— are  the  simple,  human,  pathetic,  al- 
most tragic  plea  that  their  sons  and  brothers, 
their  fathers,  their  husbands,  and  their  sweet- 
hearts be  saved  from  the  painful  murder  and 
the  shattered  minds  which  are  war's  most 
certain  dividends.  These  letters  have  made 
me  more  aware  than  ever  before  of  the  cold 
cruelty  of  arguments  which  plead  the  cause 
of  war  in  hollow  logic.  And  they  have  also 
made  me  more  aware  than  ever  before  that 
there  Is  a  great  truth  which  Is  choking  in  the 
throats  of  the  American  people  as  they  cry 
for  help. 

Political  parties  are  not  deaf  to  that  cry 
during  campaigns  for  office.  They  heard  our 
people's  cry  for  peace  last  fall,  and  both  major 
parties  pledged  themselves  to  keep  that  peace. 
But  while  I  have  heard  H.  R.  1776  defended 
by  men  whose  Integrity  and  earnestness 
could  not  be  questioned,  I  do  not  know  a 
single  one  of  its  proponents  who  has  been 
willing  to  stake  his  Judgment  on  a  promise 
that  this  bill  will  fulfill  his  own  campaign 
pledge — to  keep  this  country  out  of  war. 

In  one  breath  they  call  it  "buying  time"  to 
prepare  our  own  defenses,  and  in  another 
breath  they  admit  it  t\ims  back  the  stop- 
watch of  our  own  defense  preparation  by 
giving  our  defenses  away.  In  one  breath  they 
say  it  would  bolster  England  as  our  first  line 
of  defense,  and  in  another  breath  they  bave 
to  admit  that  if  England  had  gone  as  far  as 
this  bill  provides  in  bolstering  the  small 
nations  of  Europe  as  her  first  line  of  defense, 
England  would  have  been  defeated  long  before 
this.  In  one  breath  they  Insist  that  England 
needs  more  help  than  this  bill  can  provide. 
and  in  another  breath  they  admit  that  if 
England  goes  down  all  tbe  weapons  we  have 
given  her  will  be  in  German  hands — to  be 
turned  against  you  and  me,  who  made  them 
and  paid  for  them  to  protect  our  own  fam- 
ilies and  our  own  ideals. 


Tes;  people  of  America,  many  of  your 
spokesmen  who  favor  this  bill  say  they  are 
willing  to  vote  for  It  even  If  It  leads  to  tbe 
fires  of  hate  and  war.  whose  embers  have 
been  stirred  at  patriotic  banquets  and  in  edi- 
torial chairs,  and  the  rest  of  them  admit 
quite  frankly  that  passage  of  the  biU  will  be 
a  leap  in  the  dark. 

A  leap  in  the  dark? 

We  must  look  before  we  try  to  leap  across 
this  ditch  of  war.  One  of  two  things  must 
happen — either  we  must  fall  short,  and 
plunge  headlong  into  the  abyss  of  war's 
drunken  madness  and  slaughter,  or  we  shall 
hurdle  that  ditch  only  to  sink  in  the  hidden 
swamp  of  domestic  chaos. 

There  may  be  a  moment  of  drunken 
pleasure  while  we  are  still  in  midair,  when 
we  hear  flashes  of  martial  music  on  the  radio 
and  catch  glimpses  of  war's  heroism  painted 
In  bold  colors  on  our  movie  screens,  but  the 
hangover  will  be  even  more  than  the  death 
of  your  sons  and  sweethearts.  Jvunp  dr\tnk- 
enly  with  the  so-called  lease-lend  bill  Into 
the  ditch  of  war  or  stickily  into  the  swamp 
of  financial  and  social  chaos  at  home,  and  the 
hangover  will  be  years  and  years  and  years 
of  poverty,  and  perhaps  men  with  pistols  on 
their  hips  telling  you  what  meetings  you  can 
attend  and  what  you  can  write,  and  read  right 
here  at  home. 

If  you  think  you  can  escape  falling  into 
the  ditch  of  war  if  we  pass  this  bill,  because 
the  Constitution  grants  Congress  the  sole 
power  to  declare  war,  you  had  better  forget 
that  right  now.  We  will  not  have  to  declare 
war.  War  will  be  declared  against  us.  As 
soon  as  one  British  warship  pulls  into  an 
American  harbor  to  be  repaired — which  this 
bill  permits — American  waters  can  be  alive 
with  torpedoes  fired  with  revenge  from  sub- 
marines of  foreign  countries  which  to  this 
day  have  not  (  mmitted  one  single  unneutral 
act  against  our  Government. 

And  when  foreign  explosives  strike  these 
shores,  and  when  the  blood  of  American 
sailors  is  spattered  against  the  masts  of 
American  rhips  carrying  war  goods  into 
foreign  wafers,  you  will  rise  up  to  fight 
back.  You  will  no  longer  be  able  to  admit 
to  your  own  conscience  that  it  was  your 
own  country's  fault.  The  spirits  you  have 
drunk  from  the  bottle  labeled  "lease-lend 
bill"  will  have  had  their  effect,  and  you  will 
be  drunk — and  at  war.  Only  the  pleasant 
stinllght  of  a  new  morning — after  a  long 
night  of  death  and  poverty  and  anguish — 
will  bring  you  again  to  your  senses.  But 
then  it  will  be  too  late. 

But  what  if  some  miracle  which  is  not  now 
in  sight  should  be  sent  from  heaven — some 
miracle  that  would  keep  us  out  of  war  even 
if  this  bill  were  passed?  What  if  we  take 
this  leap  In  the  dark,  and  actually  succeed 
in  landing  on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch 
filled  with  war's  madness  and  sorrow?  I 
do  not  think  we  can  escape  war  if  this  bill 
is  passed;  but  even  if  we  can,  what  will 
be  the  result  of  this  new  policy  of  financing 
bloodshed  allegedly  In  defense  of  the  "four 
freedoms "  in  all  four  corners  of  the  earth? 

This  Is  a  far  greater  assignment  than  we 
undertook  in  1917  and  1918,  when  money 
was  easy.  whei>  our  debt  was  only  a  little 
more  than  a  fourth  as  great  as  It  is  now, 
when  the  war  cost  less  than  we  may  be 
expected  to  pay  now,  arid  when  the  seeds 
of  inflation  were  sown  for  a  financial  crash 
whose  sad  results  are  still  with  us  to  th^ 
day. 

Yet  today  we  propose  to  embark  on  a  task 
many  times  mcve  difficiilt  when  we  are  many 
times  more  unprepared.  Our  national -debt 
limit  has  been  raised  to  $65,000,000,000,  and 
the  new  $16,000,000,000  difference  is  to  be 
made  up  by  bonds  that  are  not  exempt  from 
Federal  taxation.  The  World  War  bonds, 
more  attractive  because  they  were  exempt 
from  taxation,  were,  nevertheless,  negotiated 
as  low  as  82  cents  on  a  dollar  in  the  exchange 
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of  ordinary  business.  If  we  attempt  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  lease-lend  bill,  our  debt  will 
soar  at  least  to  the  $100,000,000,000  mark,  and 
the  inflation  that  will  result  from  the  Gov- 
ernment's attempt  to  save  its  own  face  will 
this  time  spell  economic  ruin. 

What  will  this  mean  in  terms  of  yoxir  own 
family? 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  anticipate,  but  suppose 
death  should  call  your  husband  when  this 
inflation  has  sent  prices  soaring  to  the  sky. 
Your  insurance  policy  and  your  savings  will 
not  buy  the  food  nor  pay  for  the  reril  and 
the  children's  clothes,  as  your  husband  in- 
tended, because  inflation  has  sent  the  price 
of  your  necessities  soaring  to  mountain 
heights. 

Or  perhaps  you  are  on  relief;  perhaps  you 
are  dependent  upon  social  security;  perhaps 
you  are  one  of  millions  looking  for  old-age 
benefits.  Do  you  realize  that  the  entire 
$16,000,000,000  increase  in  the  national  debt, 
legalized  a  few  days  ago,  will  be  absorbed  by 
commitments  already  planned?  And  most  of 
It  for  gunpowder  and  steel  to  destroy  lives 
and  food  and  cloth  which  you  need.  When 
you  ask  for  further  appropriations  for  the 
very  necessities  of  your  life  there  will  be  little 
left. 

"Shame,  shame,"  you  say,  "to  measure  otir 
extremity  In  sordid  terms  of  money.  Forget 
the  dollar  sign;  look  up  and  see  the  vision  of 
liberty  we  are  going  to  save." 

That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  see,  for  when 
the  extremity  of  human  need  and  stark 
hunger  and  want  and  despair  walk  abroad, 
then  the  fields  are  fallow  for  communism 
and  dictatorship.  I  a.  fearful  that  the 
passage  of  this  bill  will  lead  us  to  dictator- 
ship. Even  if  the  President  does  not  desire 
dictatorship,  and  I  believe  that  he  does  not, 
passage  of  this  blU  will  dictate  dictatorship. 
For  dictators  are  drafted  when  the  people 
have  grown  hopeless  and  helpless  in  the 
midst  of  chaos.  And  dictatorship  will  mean 
revolution — here  in  a  nation  where  there  are 
more  diverse  interests  than  anywhere  else 
In  the  world.  Such  a  revolution  would  be 
the  most  chaotic  in  history. 

And  suppose  we  escape  that  fate,  another 
great  danger  lies  out  there  In  the  dark  if 
we  pass  this  bill.  House  bill  1776  author- 
izes all  the  steps  required  to  complete  our 
country's  trend  toward  national  socialism. 
Already  a  great  portion  of  otir  people  have 
become  dependent  upon  the  Government. 
The  Government  pay  rolls  are  again  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds.  Under  the  opera- 
tion of  this  bill  all  private  enterprise  must 
be  regimented,  and  after  years  of  dependency 
upon  Government  a  great  majority  of  people 
will  no  longer  know  any  other  way  than  to 
have  their  economy  plann«Ki  and  their  sup- 
port sustained  by  this  Government.  The 
majority  will  have  lost  the  meaning  and 
the  desire  for  freedom. 

And  so.  even  if  by  a  miracle  not  now  in 
sight  we  should  leap  across  the  ditch  of 
war  with  passage  of  thl3  bill,  we  would 
only  land  in  the  swamp  cf  domestic  chaos. 
If  we  load  an  American  adventure  ship  with 
costly  powder  barrels  labeled  "the  four  free- 
doms," and  send  it  to  war  zones  In  the  four 
corners  of  the  world.  It  will  limp  back  to 
American  shores  which  will  already  Lave  seen 
400  freedoms  dashed  upon  the  rocks  even 
if  its  people  have  not  fired  a  shot. 

And  now,  is  there  any  light  to  which  we 
can  turn  to  dispel  this  gloomy  plcttire? 
What  better  course  can  we  follow? 

First  of  all,  we  can  profit  by  the  lesson  we 
learned  20  years  ago  and  quit  trying  by  force 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  We 
can  put  forth  every  effort  to  make  democracy 
work  in  America. 

We  can  summon  every  citizen  of  America 
to  shake  off  his  fear  and  reaffirm  his  faith  in 
the  principles  which  imbued  those  who,  to 


establish  freedom  here,  faced  greater  trials 
than  we  are  now  facing. 

We  can  challenge  the  patriotism,  the  cour- 
age, and  the  zeal  of  every  citizen  in  America 
to  dedicate,  of  his  own  free  will,  every  dollar 
and  every  ounce  of  energy  he  possesses  to 
organize  and  gird  America  to  defend  free 
government  right  here.  Americans  have 
never  failed  to  respond  to  that  challenge. 

We  can  build  such  a  defense  here  that  no 
nation  anywhere  in  the  world  will  dare  to 
point  a  hostile  ship  toward  these  shores. 

Because  of  the  advances  we  have  already 
made  in  this  world  foray,  and  because  we  are 
facing  a  problem  and  not  a  theory,  we  should 
give  to  England  the  right  to  ptirchase  in 
America  all  the  defense  materials  we  can 
spare  with  respect  to  our  own  defenses,  and 
I  would  loan  her  all  the  money  we  can  spare 
to  be  spent  in  operating  her  own  war,  in  her 
own  way,  without  making  the  administrators 
of  our  Government  co-advisors  in  the  con- 
duct of  Britain's  war. 

Then,  when  broken  and  bleeding  and 
starving,  the  warring  nations  of  the  world 
lay  down  their  arms,  we  can  let  them  solve 
their  own  problems  as  to  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment they  want. 

Then  I  would  do  more  than  that,  I  would 
load  ships  with  every  povmd  of  surplus  food, 
with  every  bale  of  surplus  cotton,  that  vexes 
us  so  sorely  and  enlist  every  dollar  we  could  to 
give  food  to  the  htmgry,  clothing  to  the  naked, 
and  medicine  for  the  wounded. 

Then  we  would  have  preserved  in  the  world 
the  only  basis  on  which  peace  can  be  founded. 
Then  the  nations  of  the  world  could  say  that 
here  is  a  nation  that  respects  its  interna- 
tional commitments,  that  here  is  a  nation 
that  does  not  believe  in  undeclared  war,  but 
does  believe  In  honesty,  equality,  and  mercy. 
On  those  principles  we  can  rebuild  a  conunon 
faith. 

"Foolish  Idealism."  you  say?  Well,  no  war 
of  cannon  and  slaughter  has  ever  established 
a  basis  of  permanent  peace.  After  centuries 
of  wars  and  short-lived  peace  the  world  «s 
still  groping  for  the  way  to  permanent  peace. 
Why  not  boldly  step  out  upon  that  way  and 
thus  keep  the  light  of  liberty  afiame  in  this 
sadly  troubled  world? 

In  all  probability  this  bill  wUl  be  either 
defeated  or  passed  when  my  name,  the  last 
on  the  official  roll,  is  called  for  the  final  Sen- 
ate vote.  But  I  shall  not  be  tempted  to  vote 
for  It  merely  to  vote  with  the  winning  side 
in  ai:8wer  to  a  specious  plea  for  unity,  but  I 
shall  vote  as  my  conscience  directs  and  ac- 
cording to  my  oath  taken  upon  the  opening 
day  of  this  session.  If  It  becomes  law,  then 
no  longer  shall  there  be  division.  I  shall  do 
all  in  my  power  to  uphold  its  declared  ob- 
jective, "to  promote  the  defense  of  the  United 
States.": 

I  agreed,  and  still  agree,  with  what  the 
PresideiJt  said  months  ago,  that  "we  can  keep 
out  of  war  if  the  small  decisions  of  each  day 
do  not  lead  toward  war"  and  if  there  is  "the 
courage  to  say  "no'  to  those  who  selfishly  or 
unwisely  would  let  us  go  to  war."  Surely 
nothing  has  happened  to  this  day  that  could 
not  have  been  foreseen  at  the  time  that  pledge 
was  made.  Indeed,  all  that  has  happened 
should  be  strengthening  our  efforts  to  keep 
that  pledge,  not  to  break  it. 
I  shall  have  the  courage  still  to  say  "no." 
Ships  of  state  are  going  down  all  around  us. 
If  we  are  to  save  their  crews  and  their  people 
we  must  not  scuttle  our  own  ship  of  state, 
the  good  ship  United  States  Republic. 
Rather  we  must  Increase  our  efforts  to  keep 
our  own  Ideals  afloat. 

Let  Us  join  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  words 
he  spoke  so  solemnly  when  he  had  finished 
writing  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
said,  "I  pray  God  that  its  principles  will  be 
eternal."  Those  principles,  which  we  must 
do  otir  utmost  to  keep  eternal,  were  dedicated 
in  1776  A.  D.,  not  in  1776  H.  R. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  DAILY 
NEWS 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Daily  News  of  this  date,  republished  in 
the  Washington  Herald.  The  editorial 
pays  high  tribute,  as  it  should,  to  the 
courage  and  ability  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Reynolds]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News] 
Senatob  Reynolds  Speaks  His  Mind 

Senator  Robebt  R.  Reynolds  (Democract) , 
of  North  Carolina,  made  a  speech  in  the 
Senate  last  Thursday  in  which  he  declared 
himself  to  be  opposed  to  the  dictatorship  bill. 
He  Is  one  of  the  few  southern  Senators  who 
has  done  so.  Senator  Reynolds  doesn't  come 
up  for  reelection  until  1944.  and  it  is  sur- 
mised he  thinks  that  by  1944  the  sentimenta 
of  his  people  will  have  changed.  As  it  now 
stands,  nearly  if  not  all  the  publications  in 
North  Carolina  are  for  the  bill,  and  most  of 
the  public  men.     •     •     • 

We  now  quote  the  opposite  (and,  we  think, 
more  correct)  point  of  view  by  excerpting 
Senator  Reynolds'  speech: 

"Today  it  has  become  a  major  crime  In  the 
United  States  of  America  to  be  an  American. 
Those  who  speak  and  act  as  Americans  should 
art  instantly  pounced  upon  and  then  sneered 
at  as  dupes  or  agents  of  foreign  powers,  hos- 
tile to  the  Republic.  They  are  immediately 
declared  to  be  pro-German,  and  some  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  they  are  traitors. 

•  •  •  •  _  • 

"I  confess  to  the  accusation  that  I  am  an 
isolationist.  I  believe  we  should  look  after 
America  first.  I  believe  that  we  should  first 
settle  otir  problems  here  at  home.  I  believe 
that  all  of  our  energies  should  be  expended 
in  the  Interest  of  our  country.  Some  call  us 
continentallsts,  some  appeasers,  some  'fifth 
columnists,'  some  traitors,  some  pro-Nazla, 
but  whatever  they  call  us,  because  we  are  In- 
terested in  America  first,  our  view  upon  the 
Issue  of  saving  America  for  Americans  still 
prevails  In  our  hearts  and  minds. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Before  we  decide  •  •  •  to  give  our  de- 
fense articles  to  Great  Britain,  let  us  con- 
sider our  own  plight.  If  a  man  were  told 
that  just  without  the  threshold  of  his  home 
there  were  armed  burglars,  I  wonder  whether 
he  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  take  his  arms 
and  mvmitlons  around  the  comer  and  give 
them  to  a  neighbor  who  was  being  assaulted, 
or  expected  to  be  assaulted.  It  seems  to  me 
his  Interest  would  lie  In  protecting  his  blood 
and  kin.  the  members  of  his  own  family  right 
there  in  his  own  household." 

WHEN  the  COmNS  ABE  BBOnCHT  BACK 

The  South,  from  which  Senator  Reynolds 
halls.  Is  certainly  the  most  warlike  part  d 
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the  cotmtry.  But  the  Senator  has  said  he 
thinks  that,  when  the  boys  begin  coming  back 
in  their  pine  boxes,  draped  In  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  when  the  mothers  take  their  last 
look  at  thoee .  boxes  before  the  graves  are 
closed,  sentiment  Is  going  to  change.  The 
people  who  now  think  we  should  be  a  Sir 
Galahad  and  Saint  George  combined,  slaying 
the  dragon  without  getting  hurt  ourselves, 
will  have  a  different  outlook  on  war  and 
Intervention. 

WnX  THSaX  BS  a  ISVITLSIONf 

There  will  be.  In  Senator  Retnolds'  opin- 
ion, a  revulsion.  Perhaps  It  may  even  be  a 
violent  one. 

He  voted  to  bring  the  "dictatorship  bUl" 
out  of  committee,  as  he  explains,  because  he 
thought  it  ought  to  be  debated.  In  the 
course  of  his  eloquent  speech  last  Thursday 
he  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  he  will  vote 
against  It. 

For  the  long  view,  we  think  he  has  chosen 
wisely. 


Vbdkated  by  the  Result 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

or  Nxw  jxaszT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  February  25  Qe0slative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


ABnCLE  BT  WALTER  LIPPMANN 


Mr.  BARBOUR  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendixan  article  by  Walter  Llppmann 
entiUed  "Vindicated  by  the  Result,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  this 
morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 
aa  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet  of  February  25. 
1941] 

TOOAT     AITD    TOMOaaOW — VnfDICATED    BT     THS 

Resxtlt 
(By  Walter  Llppmaim) 

It  has  been  said  in  the  Senate  that  by 
letting  Great  Britain  have  planes,  destroy- 
ers, and  other  munitions,  we  have  been 
strli^lng  our  own  defenses  and  gambling 
with  the  security  of  the  United  States.  This 
Is  a  serious  charge  and,  if  it  is  true,  it  would 
be  a  concliisive  objection  to  the  whole  pol- 
icy. For  in  a  situation  of  this  sort  a  re- 
sponsible man  must  always  have  in  mind 
the  ultimately  worst  poeslbUity,  namely, 
that  the  Nation  might  find  Itself  standing 
akme  with  only  its  own  forces  to  defend  Its 
vital  interests.  The  question  is  whether 
the  United  States  today  is  better  able  to  de- 
fend itself  alone  than  It  was  last  June 
when  the  policy  of  aiding  Great  Britain  was 
first  put  Into  elfect. 

GUive  we  gained  or  have  we  lost  during 
the  9  months  in  which  we  have  let  the 
British  have  priority  on  deliveries  of  air- 
planes, have  turned  over  the  destroyers, 
have  let  them  have  some  guns  and  other 
munitions  out  of  our  stocks?  Would  we 
be  stronger  today  if  we  had  clamped  down 
an  embargo  and  kept  all  these  miinltions 
in  the  United  States?  Suppose  that  8 
month*  ngo,  when  Prance  fell  and  the  ad- 
ministration took  the  so-called  gamble,  we 


had  foUowed  the  isolationist  policy:  What 
would  have  been  the  state  of  our  defenses? 

We  must  remember  the  actual  condition 
of  affairs  when  the  President  took  the  deci- 
sion to  pass  from  letting  Britain  buy  arms 
conunerclally  for  cash  to  supplying  arms  to 
Britain  as  a  national  poUcy.  The  French 
were  beaten;  the  British  Army  in  France 
was  beaten  and  had  been  evactiated  to  Eng- 
land after  losing  all  its  equipment.  The  de- 
fenses against  Invasion  were  desp>erately 
weak.  The  elimination  of  the  French  Navy 
and  the  appearance  of  the  then  undimin- 
ished Italian  Navy  had  radically  altered  the 
British  naval  position.  The  Germans  had 
seized  bfwes  from  Norway  to  the  borders  of 
Spain,  and  they  bad  an  Immensely  superior 
air  force. 

Suppose  that  in  these  circumstances  we 
had  refused  to  help  the  British  out  of  ova 
available  stocks  of  critical  weapons,  and  had 
told  them,  furthermore,  they  must  expect 
no  substantial  help  In  the  future,  and  that 
BO  far  as  we  were  concerned  they  bad  better 
make  the  best  terms  they  could  with  Hitler. 

Conceivably  the  British  people  would  still 
have  resisted,  preferring  to  ptTlsh  rather 
than  to  submit.  But  we  should  have  denied 
them  the  means  to  resist  and  we  should  have 
deprived  them  of  the  hope  that  their  resist- 
ance could  in  the  end  be  successfxil.  Perhaps 
they  would,  nevertheless,  have  gone  on.  But 
is  there  any  doubt  that  with  the  adoption  of 
such  a  policy  here,  the  last  shred  of  hope, 
and  therefore  of  resistance.  In  France  or  any 
other  Etu'opean  country  would  have  been 
destroyed,  that  the  organization  of  Europe 
under  Nazi  leadership  would  have  become  an 
accepted  fact?  Is  there  any  doubt  that  an 
American  policy  which  condemned  Britain 
to  defeat  would  have  removed  the  last  hesi- 
tation In  Russia,  and  above  all  In  Japan? 
Is  there  much  doubt  that  an  American  policy 
which  Insured  an  Axis  victory  would  have 
compelled  every  important  South  American 
cotmtry  to  get  ready  to  accommodate  Itself 
to  the  new  masters  of  Europe  and  Asia?  Is 
there  much  doubt  but  that  Portugal  and 
Spain,  and  the  French  and  Belgian  lands  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Azores  and 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands  in  mid-Atlantic,  and 
the  Philippines  would  have  fallen  without 
much  delay  or  any  substantial  resistance 
under  the  rule  of  the  triple  Axis? 

Nothing  has  stood  in  the  way  of  all  these 
dire  consequences  except  the  fact  that  for  9 
months  the  British  Isles,  as  the  citadel  of 
British  power  throughout  the  world,  have 
stood  firm,  and  by  their  firmness  have  kept 
alive  everywhere  the  spirit  of  resistance.  If 
the  President  was  gambling  when  he  de- 
cided to  aid  Britain  last  June,  has  he  not 
been  vindicated  overwhelmingly  by  what 
has  happened  in  these  9  months? 

We  are  told  that  our  military  position  is 
still  very  unsatisfactory.  Perhaps  it  Is.  But 
9  months  ago  It  was  very  much  worse.  We 
had  not  even  authorized  a  two-ocean  Navy. 
We  had  not  even  begtm  to  have  the  long  de- 
bate on  raising  a  large  Army.  We  had  not 
yet  made  the  appropriations  to  expand  our 
capacity  to  produce  airplanes  and  other  vital 
weapons.  We  had  not  made  the  contracts. 
We  had  not  begtm  to  tool  up.  We  still  had 
to  go  through  a  long,  bitter  national  elec- 
tion. Does  anyone  think  we  were  better 
prepared  9  months  ago  than  we  are  now  to 
stand  alone  in  a  world  where  all  resistance 
to  the  triple  Axis  had  collapsed?  By  the 
policy  of  aiding  Britain  we  have  already 
gained  9  months  of  infinitely  precious  time. 
9  months  that  we  might  have  used  better, 
but  nevertheless  9  months  in  which  we  have 
succeeded  in  beginning  a  mobilization  of 
our  resources. 

But  that  is  not  all  that  we  have  gained. 
We  have  gained  the  practical  possibility  of 
making  certain  that  if,  nevertheless,  there  is 
a  catastrophe  in  Europe,  the  whole  vast  sea- 
power  of  Britain — its  fieet,  merchant  ships, 
and  bases — will  not  fall  Into  the  hands  of  the 


Axis.  With  the  help,  and  with  the  promise 
of  more  help,  which  we  gave  the  British  last 
June  and  during  the  svmmier  and  autumn, 
we  gained  9  months  in  which  we  have  begun 
to  mobilize.  With  the  help  which  we  shall  be 
in  a  position  to  furnish  under  the  lend-lease 
bill  we  shaU,  if  we  are  energetic  and  intelli- 
gent about  it.  assure  ourselves  that,  if  the 
worst  happened,  the  whole  British  Empire 
and  its  inunense  resources  would  not  be  In- 
corporated into  the  Axis. 

How  can  It  be  maintained  that  we  have 
been  stripping  our  defenses  when,  in  fact,  we 
have  already  gained  the  time  In  which  we 
have  doubled  our  capacity  to  produce  and 
when  we  have  established  relations  with 
Great  Britain.  Canada,  and  Australia  which 
engage  them  even  more  deeply  not  to  stir- 
render  and  make  peace  at  our  expense?  We 
have  watched  the  history  of  France  since 
June,  and  seen  how  near  France  has  been  to 
becoming  enlisted  as  an  ally  of  the  Axis,  and 
we  have  waited  anxiously  as  the  French, 
solely  because  of  Britain's  resistance,  have 
themselves  resisted.  Imagine  our  position  if 
Britain,  abandoned  by  us  and  defeated  by 
Hitler,  should  fall  into  revolution,  and,  under 
new  leaders,  become  incorporated  in  the  new 
order  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Can  anyone  argue 
that  measures  to  prevent  this  from  happen- 
ing are  not  in  the  most  fundamental  sense  of 
the  words  measures  "to  promote  the  defense 
of  the  United  Statea"? 


War  or  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  February  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13) ,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HON.  BURTON  K. 
WHEELER,  OF  MONTANA 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me 
from  the  studio  of  WJSV  in  Washington 
on  February  22,  1941,  and  broadcast  over 
the  Columbia  network.  The  subject  of 
the  address  is  War  or  Peace. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  this  birthday  anniversary  of  George 
Washington  the  United  States  stands  poised 
on  the  brink  of  war.  poised  there  because  we 
have  departed  from  the  counsel  and  advice  of 
the  Father  of  his  Country,  poised  there  be- 
cause we  are  listening  to  international  bank- 
ers and  their  dupes,  to  British  propaganda, 
and  to  the  emotional  drivel  of  bellicose  old 
men  and  garrulous  women. 

Bolder  and  bolder  become  the  warmongers. 
The  drums  of  death  are  beating  faster  and 
faster.  Our  hatred  of  mass  murder  is  wan- 
ing, and  soon  America  may  march  to  bloody 
battle  in  Europe,  Africa,  or  Asia.  George 
Washington  has  become  pass*.  His  teachings 
are  forgotten,  and  Washington's  final  counsel 
to  his  countrymen — strict  nonintervention  in 
foreign  wars  L"?  discarded  as  something  of  the 
"horse  and  buggy"  days.  In  its  stead  we  hear 
a  United  States  Senator  urge  enactment  of 
the  lease-lend  bill  with  a  frank  declaration 
that  it  means  intervention — Intervention  in 
what?   Intervention  in  the  Exiropean  war. 
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stated  simply,  Congress  in  the  next  few 
days  will  vote  on  the  issues  of  war  or  peace, 
democracy  or  dictatorship. 

Mr.  Jesse  Jones.  President  Roosevelt's  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  tells  us  we  are  in  the 
war  now.  He  stated  publicly  what  Inside  New 
Dealers,  international  bankers,  and  warmon- 
gers say  privately. 

The  first  lady  of  the  land,  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
introduces  Dorothy  Thompson,  who  more 
boldly  gushes,  "We  are  in  the  war,  and  I  am 
willing  to  spend  the  lives  of  a  million  Ameri- 
can boys  in  Europe  to  stop  Hitler." 

If  we  are  in  the  war,  Mr.  Cabinet  Officer, 
who  put  us  in  it? 

If  we  are  in  the  war,  Miss  Thompson,  when 
did  we  enter? 

If  we  are  in  the  war  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  has  been  violated — for  it 
provides  only  Congress  can  declare  war. 

I  have  watched  this  Nation — step  by  step — 
go  down  the  road  to  war.  United  States  Sen- 
ators who  a  year  ago  bitterly  denounced 
American  involvement  in  a  European  war, 
today  supinely  accept  the  inevitability  of 
war.  We  are  being  anointed  for  a  blood  bath, 
but  through  It  all  I  have  clung  to  the  hope 
that  the  American  people  would  never,  never 
go  to  war  unless  attacked.  I  expressed  these 
thoughts  to  a  prominent  New  Dealer.  My 
friend  replied.  "Why.  Senator,  before  this 
deluge  of  war  propaganda  has  spent  itself, 
the  American  people  will  want  jwar.  They  will 
love  it."  ! 

A  few  days  later  my  attent'ion  was  called 
to  an  article  by  a  great  contemporary  Amer- 
ican writer.  Mr.  William  E.  Barrett.  It  is 
entitled.  "War.  America."  I  read: 
"You  will  like  war,  America ! 
"You  will  like  the  speeded'  tempo  of  na- 
tional life,  the  feeling  of  excitement  in  the 
air.  the  appea:  nee  of  prosperity,  the  stirring 
throb  of  production.  You  wUl  like  the 
parades,  the  martial  music,  and  the  blood- 
tingling  shufBe  of  feet  that  march.  You 
will  like  the  catch  that  comes  toto  your  throat 
when  th"?  Stars  and  Stripes  flutter  in  the 
breeze  and  the  bugle  blows. 

"Yes,  America,  you  will  like  war. 
"Young  men  will  embrace  It  as  the  great 
adventure  that  prolongs  the  gay  irresponsi- 
bility of  school  and  college ,  years,  a  man's 
life  with  the  promise  of  gl|)ry  behind  the 
veil  of  danger 

"Older  men  will  welcome  It  as  the  release 
from  responsibilities  grown  ;too  heavy,  too 
monotonous,  too  routine.  They  wUl  lay 
aside  the  agonies  of  daily  decision  and  re- 
sign themselves  with  quickeplng  blood  to  a 
world  of  command  where  petty  responsibili- 
ties may  not  follow.  Youtng  girls,  wide- 
eyed,  will  watch  thegUtter  of  Ithe  passing  pag- 
eant which  makes  every  man  a  prince.  They 
will  feel  their  blood  throbbihg  in  time  with 
the  drums — and  storybook  romance  will  be 
all  about  them;  swift  meetings  and  swifter 
partings,  the  quick  stab  of  pain  that  makes 
delight  remembered. 

"Older  women  will  gather  together  and  im- 
press one  another  with  the  [new  Importance 
which  the  times  have  given  them.  There 
will  be  work  to  be  done;  spectacular  work 
that  will  give  them  the  sense  of  being  needed, 
of  being  figures  of  note  in  the  community. 
Mothers  with  sons  in  uniform  will  glow  with 
pride  and  take  personal  glory  in  sacrifice. 
Domestic  drudges  will  shed  their  drab  co- 
coons and  be  butterflies  of  war,  flashing  the 
wings  of  public  ser\-ice. 

"The  servants  of  God  will  take  on  a  new 
vigor.  They  will  preach  patriotism  and  vic- 
tory and  war  for  holy  causes  to  responsive 
audiences,  where  once  they  droned  through 
platitudes  before  congregations  that  merely 
endured.  They,  too,  will  haVe  a  picturesque 
role  in  the  seething  nation  and  they  will 
love  the  rounded  phrases  that  fall  from  their 
own  lips. 
"Yes,  America,  you  will  love  war. 
"You  will  not  think  about  the  things  that 
you  do  not  see.  Somewhere  beyond  the  glit- 
ter there  wlU  be  smoke.    Ur>der  that  smoke 


men  wlU  fall  with  bullets  in  their  intestines, 
and  lie  for  hours  while  other  men  rush  over 
them.  Men  will  meet  deaths  that  lack  dig- 
nity, and  lie  in  grotesque  heaps  that  mock  the 
beauty  and  the  power  of  youth.  Men  in  hos- 
pitals will  hear  verdicts  condemning  them  to 
a  cripple's  career,  and  other  men  will  stumble 
out  of  the  smoke  with  the  blank  look  of  mad- 
ness In  their  eyes. 

"You  will  not  see  that  for  a  long  time, 
America,  but  It  will  be  there. 

"Young  girls  vrtll  grow  old  overnight.  Ro- 
mance will  hang  on  a  distant  strip  of  barbed 
wire  or  vanish  In  the  reeking  mud  of  some 
famous  victory.  Children  will  be  born  who 
never  will  know  a  father — and  many  of  them 
will  bear  no  father's  name.  The  beat  of  the 
drxuns  will  be  muffled  to  the  marches  of 
agony,  and  youth  wUl  be  no  longer  youth. 

"The  Importance  of  older  women  will  lose 
its  luster  as  the  price  of  surrender  is  exacted; 
surrender  of  all  the  dear,  monotonous  secu- 
rities of  peace.  Dazed  mothers  will  hang  out 
golden  stars,  and  walk  slowly,  where  once 
they  stepped  the  Jaunty  measures  of  pride. 

"The  clergy  will  see  evil  sweeping  up  from 
the  backwash  of  war,  and  they  will  seek  des- 
perately for  the  old  words  of  faith  and  hope 
and  love  that  once  seemed  so  satisfying 

"Ultimately  it  will  be  over  and  unneeded 
munitions  plants  will  stand  stark  against  the 
sky.  Bewildered  men  will  doff  the  garments 
of  brief  glory  and  seek  the  old  monotonovis 
tasks  that  supply  the  foot  and  beat  and  the 
four  walls  which  human  existence  demands. 
There  will  be  fewer  men,  of  course,  but  so  too 
will  there  be  fewer  Jobs;  gone  with  the  wind 
that  blows  the  smoke  away. 

"There  will  be  a  need  for  new  hoepitals 
for  broken  bodies  and  shattered  minds,  and 
the  orphan  asylxims.  There  will  be  widows 
needing  work  in  shrinking  Industries  that 
are  all  too  dowly  absorbing  the  heroes  home 
from  the  wars.  There  will  be  national  re- 
joicings but  individual  repinings.  and  men 
will  begin  to  wonder  from  whence  the  mad- 
ness came  that  settled  so  suddenly  upon  them. 

"Yes.  America,  you  will  love  war.  You  will 
love  It  as  men  love  whisky;  for  the  fierce, 
fiery  excitement  that  it  brings  to  life,  for  the 
feeling  of  invincibility  and  the  release  from 
care.  You  will  drink  deeply.  America,  and 
then  win  come  tomorrow— tb«  drab,  gray 
tomorrow  when  the  stimulation  goes  and  the 
sickness  comes. 

"Hands  hold  out  the  bottle  to  you.  America, 
and  already  you  have  had  too  much.  A  few 
more  drinks  and  you  wiU  be  drvmk  with  the 
drunkenness  of  war  and  it  will  be  too  late  to 
turn  back  from  the  inevitable  effects  of 
those  causes  which  you  first  endtued — then 
pities — then  embraced!" 

Let  us  pray  to  a  merciful  God  in  Heaven 
to  appeal  to  our  President  to  save  us  from 
all  of  this. 


Seizure  of  Foreign  Propaganda  Material 
Sent  Through  the  Mails 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  February  25  Uegislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     WASHINGTON 
POST   OF  FEBRUARY   22,    1941 


Mr.  WILEY.   Mr.  President,  according 
to  newspaper  accounts  on  February  20, 


1941.  Postmaster  General  Prank  C. 
Walker  made  a  report  and  recommenda- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads  relative  to  requiring  the  exposure 
of  foreign  activities  in  this  country. 

According  to  news  reports.  Mr.  Walker 
recommended  legislation  to  assure  full 
disclosure  of  the  origin  of  propaganda 
being  mailed  in  this  country.  In  this 
connection  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  February  22,  1941,  entitled 
"Expose  of  Censor." 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  this 
matter,  because  on  January  14,  1941,  I 
introduced  a  bill  providing  specifically 
for  the  very  thing  that  the  Postmaster 
General  has  requested.  I  refer  to  the 
Senate  bill  313  which  would  prohibit 
the  mailing  of  propaganda  disseminated 
by  agents  of  foreign  principals  unless 
the  source  of  such  propaganda  was  iden- 
tified therein. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  February  22, 
1941] 

EXPOSZ  OR   CENSOR 

Many  Americans  doubtless  read  with  mixed 
feelings  the  reports  that  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment has  seized  and  destroyed  more  than 
15  tons  of  foreign  propaganda  sent  through 
the  malls.  There  was  general  satisfaction 
that  the  propagandists  had  thus  been 
thwarted.  But  this  must  have  been  offset  in 
large  measvire  by  the  disturbing  thought  of 
postal  authorities  examining  maU  to  deter- 
mine what  is  and  what  is  not  propaganda. 

However,  this  seizure  of  "nonmailable  mat- 
ter" does  not  mean  that  postal  agents  have 
been  peering  into  every  letter  from  other 
countries.  Had  this  foreign  propaganda  been 
sent  by  first-class  mall  It  would  not  have  been 
detected,  for  sealed  letters  are  not  subjected 
to  censorship.  The  leafiets  and  prints  in 
question  were  sent  through  the  malls  in 
bundles  to  foreign  agents  living  here.  Thus 
they  could  be  examined  without  any  attempt 
to  Inspect  or  censor  confidential  messages. 

Such  prints  have  been  destroyed,  moreover, 
only  when  sent  here  by  foreign  agents  not 
registered  with  the  Department  of  State.  The 
Attorney  General  has  ruled  that  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  in  1938  requires  the  registra- 
tion of  all  foreign  agents  sending  propaganda 
through  the  United  States  mails,  even  though 
they  may  be  Uving  abroad.  Since  failure  of 
these  agents  to  register  Is  a  felony,  their  mall 
may  be  confiscated  under  the  postal  laws. 
Agents  complying  with  the  Registration  Act 
are  stlU  free  to  send  any  amount  of  propa- 
ganda through  the  mails. 

Postmaster  General  Walker  anticipates  that 
other  propagandists  abroad  will  hasten  to 
register  so  that  they  may  once  more  flood 
this  country  with  lies  about  the  United 
States  and  praise  for  the  Nazi  and  Bolshevik 
systems.  Yet  he  does  not  suggest  postal  cen- 
sorship to  exclude  this  rubbish.  Rather  he 
asks  Congress  to  require  that  aU  propaganda 
thus  sent  through  the  malls  be  properly 
labeled  as  such,  that  copies  be  filed  with  the 
Government,  and  that  the  prints  contain 
information  as  to  their  source.  He  also  raises 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  names  of  per- 
sons for  whom  the  propaganda  is  intended 
should  be  required  by  the  Government  to  be 
held  In  confidence. 

This  country  long  ago  decided  that  sub- 
versive activities  here  should  be  handled  by 
exposure  and  publicity  rather  than  censor- 
ship and  repression.  Mr.  Walker's  sugges- 
tions are  In  keeping  with  that  policy.  Foreign 
propaganda  sent  here  under  the  conditions 
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he  suggests,  with  or  without  lists  of  the  In- 
tended recipients,  would  prove  only  a  waste 


«<  money 


Marine  Base  on  the  Great  Lakes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  laCHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  February  25, 1941 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  to 
further  promote  the  national  defense  by 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  ma- 
rine base  on  the  Great  Lakes  at  Detroit, 
Mich.  I  have  introduced  this  bill  at  the 
request  of  prominent  Detroit  citizens  who 
are  serving  on  what  is  known  as  Mayor 
Edward  J.  Jeffries'  Marine  Training  Base 
CoBmiittee. 

This  committee  was  appointed  by 
Mayor  Jeffries  following  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution  by  the  Marine  Corps  League 
~<d  the  United  States  in  annual  conven- 
tlon^^eld  in  Detroit  during  Augtist  1940. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  heretofore  the  training  bases  for 
marines  have  been  established  at  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  for  all  marines  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Parrls  Island,  8.  C,  for  all  marines  east 
of  the  Mississippi;  and 

Whereas  diiring  the  latter  part  of  August 
every  year  hurricanes  caxise  a  great  deal  of 
destruction  along  the  lower  east  coast;  and 

Whereas  within  the  past  10  days  a  hxirrl- 
cane  and  tidal  wave  have  practically  de- 
stroyed the  marine  training  station  at  Parrls 
Island.  8.  C,  causing  Marine  Corps  headquar- 
ters to  reroute  shipments  of  all  applicants 
from  Parrls  Island  to  Quantlco,  Va.,  and 
evacuate  marines  from  Parrls  Island;  and 

Whereas  the  Detroit  area,  and  particularly 
Grosse  lie,  is  centrally  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  Great  Lakes  region  and  would  be  a  most 
Ideal  training  station  at  less  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  in  keeping 
with  the  present  military  policy  of  decen- 
tralization of  big  training  bases,  air  fields,  and 
armament  plants:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  seventeenth  national 
convention  of  the  Marine  Corps  League  as- 
sembled urge  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  establish  a  temporary  Marine 
Corps  training  base  in  the  Detroit  area  for  at 
least  the  duration  of  the  present  emergency, 
and  tltat  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
Marine  Corps  headquarters,  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  of  Congress,  the  Governor  of 
Michigan,  the  mayor  of  Detroit,  and  the  De- 
troit Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Col.  E.  M.  Stannard,  of  Detroit,  acting 
as  chairman  of  the  committee,  following 
a  study  of  the  proposal,  has  advised  me 
that  there  are  a  number  of  sound  reasons 
for  asking  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
favorably  consider  a  marine  base  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

At  the  present  time  all  recruits  enlisted 
by  the  Marine  Corps  In  the  Michigan  and 
Middle  West  areas  are  sent  either  to 
Parrls  Island,  S.  C,  or  to  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  and  obviously  there  are  instances 
where  recruits  are  not  finally  accepted 
after   reaching    these   remote   training 


points.  Mr.  Stannard  points  out  that 
Detroit  is  centrally  located  with  good 
transportation  facilities.  It  Is  accessible 
to  the  ocean  on  an  all-water  route  for 
ships  of  24-foot  draft,  and  as  an  alternate 
to  a  training  area  in  the  city  of  Detroit 
there  is  an  ideal  place  already  prepared 
for  such  a  training  base  at  the  United 
States  Navy  Air  Base  at  Grosse  He,  Mich., 
also  in  the  Detroit  area. 

Recently,  as  stated  by  the  Marine 
Corps  League,  a  hurricane  and  tidal  wave 
inflicted  very  serious  damage  to  the 
marine  training  base  at  Parrls  Island, 
S.  C;  and  as  this  island  is  located  in 
the  hurricane  belt,  annual  hurricanes 
can  be  expected  and  will  occur.  On  the 
other  hand,  Detroit  is  not  located  in  a 
hurricane  belt;  it  has  unusually  fine 
climate,  without  too  severij  winters  of 
rather  short  duration.  Based  on  the 
World  War  training  activities  in  this 
area  during  the  winter  months  and  the 
fact  that  Fort  Wayne,  Fort  Brady,  Fort 
Custer,  Selfridge  Field,  and  Grosse  He 
naval  air  base  are  located  in  or  near 
Detroit  and  adjacent  Michigan  and  con- 
tinue training  during  the  winter  months, 
it  is  definitely  reasonable  to  state  that 
training  at  a  marine  base  located  in 
Detroit  or  Grosse  lie  could  be  satisfac- 
torily continued  throughout  the  year. 

Further,  it  Is  reasonable  to  believe  in 
the  light  of  present  expansion  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  forces  that  expansion 
can  be  definitely  expected  in  the  Marine 
Corps  and  that  additional  training  bases 
will  be  urgently  required.  Then,  too,  the 
important  and  vital  industrial  activity 
located  in  the  Detroit  area  provides  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  the  marines  in  the 
training  to  readily  obtain  first-hand  me- 
chanical experience  which  will  be  very 
necessary  in  their  program  of  increased 
land  activities. 

Still  further  the  Detroit  area  Is  the 
center  of  agricultural  and  large  wholesale 
and  retail  activities  and  for  these  reasons 
it  would  be  easy  and  economical  to  supply 
all  needs  of  this  training  base. 

In  support  of  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Stannard  I  desire  to  include  herewith  a 
letter  from  J.  E.  Malcomson,  lieutenant 
commander.  Medical  Corps,  United  States 
Navy: 

UmrxD  States  Mabinz  Corps 
Central  Recruiting  Division, 
Headquarters.  District  of  DETRorr, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  February  15,  1941. 
The  Honorable  Paul  W.  Shafeb, 
iiember  o/  the  House  of 

Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Shafer:  Having  been 
appointed  by  Mayor  Edward  J.  Jeffries,  of  De- 
troit, as  a  member  of  the  committee  to  dis- 
cuss the  advisability  of  having  a  United 
States  Marine  Corps  training  base  In  the  De- 
troit area,  I  have  attended  every  meeting  of 
the  committee  which  has  been  called  by  Col. 
E.  M.  Stannard,  the  chairman. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  establishment  of 
a  United  States  Marine  Corps  training  base 
in  the  Detroit  area  would  t>e  a  sagacious 
move  on  the  part  of  the  Navy  Department. 

There  is  plenty  of  land  available  adjacent 
to  the  water  where  landing  drills  can  be 
practiced  9  months  out  of  the  year. 

Proximity  to  the  great  machine-shop  area 
of  Detroit  makes  available  more  than  ade- 
quate facilities  for  the  training  of  marines  In 
mechanized  specialties. 

The  location  follows  the  broad  and  wise 
principles  of  the  administration  in.  the  de- 


centralization of  training   areas  for  troops 
and  the  manufacture  of  war  materials. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you  at  the  re- 
quest of  Col.  E.  M.  Stazmard,  chairman  of 
the  committee,   and  have  given  you,  quite 
unofficially,  my  opinion  in  this  matter. 
Very  truly  yours. 

J.  E.  Malcomson, 
Lieutenant  Commander, 
Medical  Corps.  United  States  Navy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  February  19.  1941 


^. 


LETTER  BY  HON.  FRANK  J.  CAFFERT, 
ASSEMBLYMAN  OF  THE  STATE  OP  NEW 
YORK 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  letter  from  the  Hon- 
orable Frank  J.  Caffery,  New  York  as- 
semblyman from  the  fourth  assembly 
district.  This  was  written  in  answer  to 
an  open  letter  addressed  to  him  by  E.  B. 
Crosby,  a  director  of  the  National  Seaway 
Council  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  project. 

Mr.  Caffery's  letter  adequately  answers 
the  usual  glittering  promises  of  economic 
better  times  to  all  should  the  seaway  be 
constructed.  He  proves  the  points  made 
by  Mr,  Crosby  to  be  an  assortment  of 
empty  utterances  based  upon  hearsay 
and  gross  exaggerations.  Inasmuch  as 
the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Crosby  are  in 
effect  the  main  argmnents  presented  by 
other  proponents  of  the  project,  and  be- 
cause Mr.  Caffery  in  this  letter  has 
answered  them  as  well  as  Mr.  Crosby,  I 
Include  the  following  letter  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Congress: 

Pebruaht  14.  1941. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Crosbt. 

Director.  National  Seaxcay  Council, 

Massena,  N  Y. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Crosbt:  On  February  4,  you 
wrote  to  me  pertaining  to  a  joint  resolu- 
tion which  I  Introduced  Into  the  assembly  on 
January  13  condemning  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  project.  In  this  letter  you  stated 
you  believed  I  would  welcome  any  criticisms 
of  the  statements  that  I  made  at  the  time 
provided  such  criticisms  were  based  upon  sci- 
entific studies  of  the  proposal. 

Your  assumption  In  this  regard  was  well 
founded.  However,  I  have  carefully  studied 
the  complete  letter  which  you  forwarded  to 
me  and  find  that  Immediately  after  mak- 
ing such  a  statement  you  proceeded  without 
scientific  proof  to  again  recount  the  wishful 
arguments  so  often  advanced  by  proponents 
of  the  project. 

You  Imply  that  opposing  organizations  and 
Interests  are  controlled  by  a  small  group  of 
financiers.  Yet  you  admit  that  the  Inland 
waterways  associations  and  the  railroads  are 
opposed  to  the  project.  If  you  were  fully 
advised,  you  would  know  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  this  particular  project,  the  water- 
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way  Interests  cited  In  ycur  letter  and  the 
raUroads  have  constantly  opposed  one  an- 
other; you  would  know  that  our  maritime 
unions,  the  powerful  United  Mine  Workers, 
the  railroad  labor  unionti,  and  the  various 
C.  I.  O.  unions  are  not  controlled  by  a  small 
group  of  financiers;  you  would  also  know 
that  the  Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board  Is 
an  official  board  which  received  its  entire 
support  from  Erie  and  Niagara  Counties  and 
the  cli'iea  within  those  counties;  you  would 
know  that  the  Virginia  State  Port  Authority, 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  other  political 
subdivisions  and  port  authorities  scattered 
widely  throtighout  the  country  are  not  con- 
trolled by  one  small  group  of  financiers;  that 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  the  At- 
lantic Deeper  Waterways  Association,  the 
Great  Lakes  Carriers  Association,  the  port 
defense  committees  of  New  Orleans,  the 
great  maritime  associations  of  New  York.  Bos- 
ton, and  other  great  Atlantic  and  Oulf  sea- 
ports are  opposed  to  this  project  and  that 
they  are  not  controlled  by  the  hypothetical 
financial  cydops  you  have  created  In  an 
effort  to  develop  public  support  for  the 
project. 

You  state  that  If  the  St.  Lawrence  Treaty 
of    1934   had   been   apprcved    It   would   now 
provide  deep-draft  navigation  to  the  Great 
Lakes  area,  and  as  a  result  a  great  shipbuild- 
ing program  could  have  or  wo\ild  have  been 
launched  within  that  area.    In  the  first  place, 
your  scientific  research  Is  again  a  bit  faulty, 
for  I  am  sure  you  will  find  that  It  is  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  Government  as  well  as 
private  engineers  that  It  would  take  some  8 
3rears  to  construct  the  seaway  portion  of  the 
project.    If  my  arithmetic:  is  correct,  the  proj- 
ect  would   not   have   been   completed  until 
1942  or  1943  at  the  earll<>6t.  and  this  Is  Just 
the  forepart  of  1941.    As  far  as  the  launching 
of  a  great  naval  bulldlnt,'  program  upon  the 
Great  Lakes  Is  concerned  may  I  say  that,  too. 
Is   unsubstantiated    by   competent   scientific 
reports.    You  have  but  to  read  the  recent  re- 
ports from  Washington  tci  realize  that  It  is  the 
advocated  policy  of  the  Defense  Commission, 
of  the   Navy   Departmer;t.   and  of   the   War 
Department — and,  I  might  say.  of  the  Presi- 
dent— to  locate  Important  defense  Industries 
In  scattered  locations  wert  of  the  Alleghenles. 
This  Is  because  of  the  recognized  vulnera- 
bility    and     the     Increasing     wilnerablllty 
of  areas  east  of  the  Alleghenles.     It  is  true 
that  the  major  portion  of  the  Great  Lakes 
area  lies  In  the  central  part  of  the  coun- 
try.    However,  the  great  dams,  levees,  and 
side    canals,    locks,    and    other    vital    struc- 
tures  of   the   St.   Lawrence   seaway   are  ex- 
ceedingly liable  to  either  aerial  bombardment 
or  sabotage.     The  destruction  of  any  one  of 
these  Important  structures  woiild  pen  up  In 
the  Interior  of  the  country  all  of  the  deeper- 
draft  merchant  marine  and  naval  craft  under 
construction  there  or  lying  in  that  area.    The 
far  more  sensible  use  of  the  Great  Lakes  area 
for  shipbuilding  would  be  the  confining  of 
the  program  to  vessels  cf  a  lesser  draft  or  to 
vessels  which  could  be  shipped  In  sections 
through    either    the    existing    St.    Lawrence 
Canal  or  the  existing  Erie  Canal  or  the  exist- 
ing Mississippi  Waterwiy.     If  the   program 
was  planned  in  that  manner,  it  would  be 
thrice  protected  from  aerial  attack  or  sabo- 
tage, the  greatest  security  of  all  being  afforded 
by  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  route.     Such 
planning  would  also  m£  ke  available  the  full 
capacity  of  the  coastal  and  Gulf  shipbuilding 
yards  for  the  construction  of  larger  crafts. 
It  is  true  these  areas  ar »  also  vxilnerable,  but 
an  effective  attack  on  one  would  not  elimi- 
nate the  utility  of  aU  t)ie  others,  as  It  would 
In  the  case  of  the  St.  Ltiwrence. 

You  place  great  empiiasis  on  the  val\ie  of 
St.  Lawrence  power  for  national  defense.  In 
prefacing  my  remarks  pertaining  to  this  sub- 
ject I  want  to  state  that  I  am  not  opposing 
St.  Lawrence  power  development,  as  a  peace- 
time project.  If  It  Is  undertaken  In  accord- 
ance with  the  demand  for  power  and  Inde- 
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pendent  of  the  ruinous  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project.  However.  I  think  It  only  fair  to 
point  out  In  view  of  your  oratorical  state- 
ments that  St.  Lawrence  power  would  only 
be  effective  so  long  as  great  dams  and  levees 
and  control  works  and  power  stations,  all 
confined  In  that  one  small  area,  remain  In- 
tact. My  previous  statements  in  reference  to 
the  vulnerability  of  these  units  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  power  portion  of  the  proj- 
ect and  when  the  time  should  come  that  aU 
of  the  power  which  might  be  produced  In  the 
International  Rapids  section  is  used.  25  to  80 
percent  of  the  Industrial  output  of  the  State 
would  be  dependent  upon  one  dam,  one 
power  plant,  or  one  group  of  levees. 

Such  a  concentrated  development.  In  my 
opinion,  would  not  represent  prudent  na- 
tional-defense planning.  It  would  be  much 
more  eff^tlve  from  a  defense  viewpoint  to 
scatter  efficient  steam -generattag  imits 
throughout  the  State  in  locations  where  there 
Is  a  demand  for  power,  where  one  unit 
sabotaged  or  bombed  or  destroyed  by  some 
other  means  would  not  affect  all  of  the  others 
as  In  the  case  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  you  make  a 
statement  In  reference  to  the  power  develop- 
ment on  the  International  Rapids  section 
which  I  think  It  Is  worthy  to  repeat.  In  the 
forepart  of  your  letter  you  condemn  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  and  rightfully  so,  private 
financial  control  of  great  and  diversified  in- 
terests. In  this  part  of  your  letter  you  state 
that  nearly  one-third  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment's share  of  the  St.  Lawrence  power 
output  would  go  to  a  private  company,  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  a  company  which, 
according  to  my  Information,  has  been  the 
recipient  of  many  a  bountiful  public  sub- 
sidy In  the  form  of  cheap  power.  You  also 
make  a  great  point  out  of  the  fact  that  power 
from  Canada  Is  now  going  to  the  Alumlnimi 
Co.  of  America  at  the  International  Rapids 
section.  You  Intimate  that  the  Canadian 
Government  is  most  benevolent  In  doing  this. 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  power  Is  going 
to  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  in  order 
that  they  may  produce  products  for  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  demand  Is  a  war- 
time demand — it  Is  an  emergency  and  It  Is 
reasonable  that  Canada  export  power  to  this 
side  of  the  river  in  order  to  produce  products 
for  Canada. 

You  state  in  your  letter  that  we  should 
condemn  the  building  of  additional  locks  at 
Panama  If  we  condemn  the  building  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  That  Is  Just  the  point.  The 
reason  that  we  are  building  additional  locks 
at  Panama  is  because  we  fear  successful 
aerial  bombardment  of  existing  locks.  We 
are  now  attempting  to  reduce  the  possibility 
of  rendering  the  Panama  Canal  inoperative 
by  constructing  additional  locks.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  the  St.  Lawrence  If  we 
attempted  to  launch  a  great  shipbuilding 
program  upon  the  Great  Lakes  area  during 
times  of  emergency  and  if  industry  Is  de- 
pendent upon  the  St.  Lawrence  for  power, 
we  would  have  a  defense  problem  on  our 
hands  which  would  far  surpass  that  of  de- 
fending the  Panama  Canal. 

You  state  that  you  will  glory  In  the  com- 
pletion of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  because 
you  say  it  is  going  to  prove  to  be  the  eco- 
nomic salvation  of  New  York  State.  This  Is 
Just  another  statement  based  upon  wishfvd 
thinking  either  of  your  own  or  of  some  other 
projMnents  of  the  project.  You  say  that 
you  are  svistamed  in  this  opinion  by  the  eco- 
nomic interdepartmental  studies  submitted 
to  the  United  States  Senate  on  January  19, 
1934.  The  authors  of  this  report  resolve 
many  doubtful  questions  in  favor  of  the 
theory  which  they  were  seeking  to  sustain. 
In  the  first  place,  estimates  of  probable 
tonnage  which  might  be  shipped  over  the 
St.  Lawrence  were  grossly  exaggerated.  In 
the  second  place,  In  making  comparisons  be- 
tween the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  and  exist- 
ing routes,  the  cheapest  existing  method  of 


transporting  commodities  was  frequently  Ig- 
nored, and  In  the  third  place  the  basic 
rates  which  were  established  as  the  probable 
rates  via  the  St.  Lawrence  were  way  out  of 
line.  More  recent  economic  surreys  have 
shown  that  the  optimistic  figures  presented 
In  the  Interdepartmental  report  as  to  prob- 
able tonnage  movements  via  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  must  be  drastically  reduced.  If  they 
are  reduced,  all  possible  savings  In  Bhlpn>ent 
of  commodities  via  the  St.  Lawrence  route 
covild  not  possibly  equal  the  carrying  charge 
of  the  seaway,  not  to  speak  of  the  losses 
which  would  be  sustained  to  American  rail- 
roads. Inland  waterways.  Great  Lakes  car- 
riers, and  to  our  port  and  terminal  and  allied 
commercial  and  industrial  facilities.  But  as- 
suming for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the 
waterway  would  be  used  to  the  extent  Indi- 
cated in  that  report,  you  would  have  to  go 
no  further  than  that  report  Itself  to  realize 
that  the  major  loss  as  a  result  of  transferring 
our  present  conunerce  to  foreign  tramp 
steamers  would  be  sustained  by  the  great 
port  of  New  York,  Albany,  Buffalo,  Oswego, 
by  our  New  York  State  canal  carriers  and 
lake  shippers,  by  our  State-owned  and  pri- 
vately owned  grain  elevators  and  other  In- 
dustrial and  transportation  facilities. 

You  sarcastically  question  If  It  would  not 
be  desirable  for  me  to  Incorporate  In  my 
resolution  a  petition  for  discontinuing  im- 
provements on  the  channels  in  the  Hudson 
River,  from  New  York  to  Albany,  and  for  clos- 
ing the  New  York  State  barge  canals  because 
they  compete  with  the  New  York  Central 
Lines.  May  I  point  out  to  you.  in  case  you 
do  not  know,  that  the  Hudson  River  and  the 
New  York  State  barge  canal  systems  He 
within  the  State  of  New  York,  that  they  are 
all-American,  and  that  the  operators  on  these 
canals  and  Inland  waterways  are  American 
operators  employing  American  labor  under 
American  standards  of  living,  and,  incident- 
ally, that  chey  are  carrying  freighc  from  the 
great  ports  of  New  York  and  Albany  to  Buf- 
falo and  the  interior  of  the  coimtry  In  highly 
efficient  motorships.  Let  me  state  further 
that,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  a  vast  difference 
in  operating  and  maintaining  an  all -Ameri- 
can waterway  for  the  benefit  of  An»erlcan 
Industry,  both  commercial  and  otiierwlse, 
than  there  is  in  spending  tremendous  stuns 
of  our  hard-earned  tax  money  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  waterway,  a  thousand  miles  of 
which  lies  in  a  foreign  country,  and  which 
win  react  primarily  to  the  benefit  of  foreign 
shippers. 

You  further  question  If  It  would  not  be 
desirable  to  prohibit  the  tise  of  trucks  and 
busses  on  our  New  York  SWte  highway  sys- 
tem. In  answer  to  this,  let  me  state  that  1 
would  conctir  In  this,  and  agree  that  we 
should.  If  95  percent  of  all  of  the  busses  and 
trucks  using  these  highways  were  owned  and 
operated  by  foreign  countries,  serviced  in  for- 
eign countries,  and  driven  by  foreign  drivers, 
operating  on  foreign  wage  standards,  and  all 
In  direct  competition  with  our  American  rail- 
roads and  inland  waterways,  and  this  use  of 
the  highways,  constructed  at  public  expense. 
Is  comparable  to  the  use  that  would  be  made 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway,  which  also 
would  be  constructed  with  oin-  hard-earned 
tax  moneys. 

In  your  letter  jrou  Infer  that  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  through  the  assistance  of  ice 
breakers,  etc.,  would  l>e  used  8  months  each 
year  though  admitting  that  the  navigation 
season  closes  and  Insurance  ceases,  so  that 
officially  the  river  Is  closed  for  a  longer  period. 
Then  you  Infer  the  waterway  will  be  used  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  operators  could  not 
obtain  Insurance.  Possibly  you  mean  ocean- 
going vessels  will  trail  behind  an  Ice  breaker 
on  the  way  Into  the  Great  Lakes  system  and 
behind  two  or  three  of  them  on  the  way  out, 
and  all  without  adequate  instirance.  I  doubt 
this  Infiuence  is  predicated  on  a  sclentlfie 
study  of  marine  operations.  It  wotUd  be  the 
same  as  saying  vessel  operators  are  now  pay- 
ing   Insurance    during    the    relatively    sat* 
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gummer  periods  and  discharging  this  Insur- 
ano*  during  the  stormy,  dangerous,  foggy, 
and  loe-bound  periods  of  the  late  fall  and 
early  spring. 

It  appears  as  though  you  completely  mis- 
interpreted a  statement  which  I  made  to  the 
effect  that  New  York  State  must  contribute 
about  one-quarter  of  the  United  States  share 
of  the  cost  of  this  project.  You  say  that  is 
■omethlng  for  the  legislature  to  decide.  May 
Z  inform  you  that  over  25  percent  of  all  the 
tax  Income  of  the  Federal  Government  is  de- 
rived from  residents  and  industry,  commerce 
and  business  of  the  State  of  New  York.  I 
doubt  if  the  New  York  State  Legislature  could 
carry  out  yow  suggestion  and  adjust  that 
percentage.  Insofar  as  the  acquisition  of  St. 
Lawrence  power  for  the  State  of  New  York  is 
concerned,  may  I  state  that  under  existing 
laws  this  would  be  done  by  the  Power  Au- 
thority of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  au- 
thority has  negotiated  at  various  times  with 
the  United  States  engineers  and  reports  that 
it  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  $90,000,000  to  the 
Federal  Qovernment  for  the  power  rights  in 
the  St.  Lawrence.  This  amoimt  is  In  addition 
to  the  35  percent  which  the  people  of  the 
8tat«  of  New  York  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
seaway  portion  of  the  project,  through  direct 
Federal  taxation. 

You  expound  on  the  theory  that  there 
tf-  must  be  a  balance  between  agriculture  and 
Indxistry,  that  both  are  dependent  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  other  and  the  railroads  upon 
the  prosperity  of  both.  I  have  no  argument 
with  you  in  reference  to  that  theory,  but  I 
do  say  that  the  position  of  the  farmer  will 
not  be  bettered  one  lota  by  construction  of 
the  seaway.  Both  the  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  the  seaway  project  now  agree  that 
the  maximum  saving  In  the  shipment  of 
wheat  via  the  St.  Lawrence  would  be  3  cents 
a  bushel.  This  is  such  a  small  item  that  It 
would  not  reflect  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer. 
The  Liverpool  market  would  drop  that  much. 
In  fact,  a  few  years  ago  the  railroads  reduced 
their  rates  6  cents  a  bushel  on  export  wheat. 
Immediately  following  the  Liverpool  market 
dropped  6  cents  a  bushel,  the  American 
fanners  gained  nothing;  the  railroads  lost 
needed  revenue  and  the  European  speculator 
made  a  big  profit. 

The  same  thing  applies  in  the  case  of  the 
leaway,  only  in  this  Instance  tremendous 
•urns  of  American  money  would  be  spent  in 
order  that  the  European  purchaser  might 
benefit.  At  the  same  time  the  seaway  would 
tend  to  demoralize  price  structures  on  the 
few  commodities  which  might  be  brought 
Into  this  country  as  ballast.  That  would 
disastrously  ailect  those  partictilar  industries 
and  the  labor  employed  in  those  indiistries. 
Actually,  construction  of  the  waterway 
would  not  benefit  the  farmer,  it  would  harm 
Industry,  and  at  the  same  time  divert  busi- 
ness from  American  railroads  and  other 
American  carriers  as  well. 

In  enlarging  upon  your  theory  you  mention 
a  great  many  mineral  resources  of  our  State. 
Implying  that  the  development  of  these  re- 
sources might  overcome  the  losses  which 
would  result  from  the  seaway.  Don't  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  this  area  of  which  you 
speak  Is  now  served  by  the  existing  St. 
Lawrence  Canal,  by  the  existing  Champlaln 
Canal,  by  the  Hudson  River,  and  by  the  ex- 
isting Erie  Canal.  The  cheapest  method  In 
the  world  of  moving  conunoditles  over  rivers 
and  canals  Is  by  barges,  and  In  the  past  few 
years  the  magnetite  iron  ore,  of  which  you 
speak,  has  been  moved  and  is  now  being 
moved  from  Port  Henry  as  far  west  as  the 
Ohio  steel  mills.  If  you  but  read  the  testi- 
mony presented  In  Buffalo,  at  the  most  recent 
hearing  called  by  the  Army  engineers  in 
reference  to  the  deepening  of  the  westerly 
and  of  the  Barge  Canal,  you  will  discover 
lengthy  testimony  presented  by  steel-mill 
operators.  In  order  to  use  even  greater 
amounts  of  New  York  State  magnetite  ore 
they  wmt  the  all-Amerlcan  westerly  end  of 
the  BHe  Canal  deepened  from  Three  Rivers 
to  Buffalo. 


In  concluding  your  letter  ycu  stated  that 
two  public  surveys  were  made  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  matter — one  by  the  International 
Joint  Board  of  Engineers,  the  other  by  the 
St.  Lawrence  Power  Development  Commis- 
sion. You  further  state  that  after  exhaustive 
studies  both  of  these  conunisslons  gave  their 
unqualified  endorsement  of  the  proposal. 
May  I  again  enlighten  you.  The  Joint  Board 
of  Engineers  studied  only  the  engineering 
phase  of  the  project.  They  did  not  report  on 
the  economics  of  the  navigation  portion  of 
the  project.  They  merely  stated  that  the 
work  could  be  done  and  estimated  the  cost. 
The  St.  Lawrence  Power  Development  Com- 
mission did  not  study  the  entire  navigation 
portion  of  the  project,  they  confined  their 
report  to  the  power  project  and  to  some 
navigation  protective  works  In  the  Inter- 
national Rapids   section. 

Their  economic  studies  dealt  entirely  with 
the  power  development,  and  they  constantly 
emphasized  that  hydroelectric  energy  is  often 
developed  so  far  in  advance  of  the  market 
that  it  ultimately  results  in  financial  failure. 
The  following  is  a  direct  quotation  from  their 
report:  "Usually  natural  conditions  will  not 
permit  of  a  progressive  development  to  keep 
pace  with  a  growing  market.  Sometimes  this 
gives  rise  to  the  temptation  to  build  in  spite 
of  the  lack  of  market.  In  the  hope  that  the 
load  will  grow  to  absorb  the  power.  There  is 
no  more  dangerous  policy  to  pursue,  for  there 
is  always  the  serious  liability  that  the  capital 
charges  on  the  excess  unemployed  portion  of 
the  Investment  will  acctimulate  to  such  mag- 
nitude that  the  project  will  never  pay." 

In  accordance  with  this  statement,  the  St. 
Lawrence  Power  Development  Commission 
recoQimended  that  St.  Lawrence  power  be 
developed  in  two  steps — that  is,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  main  dam  for  only  a  portion  of 
Its  height  for  the  first  step,  and  after  the 
power  market  had  absorbed  the  power  output, 
then  to  raise  the  dam  to  Its  full  height  so  as 
to  develop  at  that  time,  and  at  that  time 
only,  the  complete  potential  power  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  This  is  not  the  plan  which  is  now 
proposed.  So  you  see,  Mr.  Crosby,  the  two 
Government  surveys  which  you  mentioned  do 
not  give  unqualified  endorsement  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  or  the  St.  Lawrence  power 
project. 

While  I  enjoyed  reading  your  letter.  It  failed 
utterly  In  every  respect  to  be  convincing.  I 
am  sure  It  will  serve  only  to  rea£Elrm  the 
opposition  opinion  of  everyone  who  studies 
your  letter,  for  It  serves  to  again  remind  them 
that  the  arguments  presented  by  the  propo- 
nents of  the  project  are  Just  a  series  of  glit- 
tering but  empty  promises. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Prank  J.  Caffert, 
AssemblyTTian,  Fourth  District, 

Buffalo,  Erie  County.  N.  Y. 


Aid  to  Britain  and  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  February  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13).  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  RALEIGH   (N.  C.)  NEWS 
AND  OBSERVER 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  News  and 
Observer,  of  Raleigh.  N.  C,  by  the  pen 
of  Hon.  Jonathan  Daniels,  famous  author, 
which  editorial  was  published  in  the  issue 
of  Tuesday.  February  11,  1941,  entitled 
"No  Men  Wanted." 

I  particularly  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  the  closing 
paragraph  of  the  editorial,  which  reads: 

When  we  talk  about  war,  what  we  talk 
about  are  o\xx  sons  and  ourselves,  our  women 
and  our  children.  We  are  talking  about 
blood  and  death,  and  not  merely  about  tools 
and  treasure. 

[From  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer] 

NO  MEN   WANTED 

In  his  dramatic  address  to  the  British  and 
American  people  on  Sunday,  Winston 
Churchill  in  effect  made  a  statement  in  sup- 
port of  a  pledge  often  made  here  by  the  most 
ardent  advocates  of  American  aid. 

"Give  us  the  tools "  he  said  to  America, 
"and  we  will  finish  the  Job." 

In  other  words  Britain  does  not  wish 
men  but  It  needs  money  and  materials  to  do 
the  Job  not  alone  for  Britain  but  for  us. 
That  Is  the  theory  urged  in  support  of  swift 
American  aid  for  an  assailed  Britain.  Most 
Americans,  it  seems  safe  to  say,  favor  such 
aid — feel  the  necessity  that  It  be  promptly 
given.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  certain  bar- 
gaining quality  about  this  materlals-instead- 
of-men  proposal  at  home  and  abroad  which 
reflects  no  glory  on  the  supposed  attitude  of 
the  American  people. 

The  advocates  of  aid  insist — and  with 
much  truth — that  In  this  war  of  a  Britain 
on  glorious  guard  against  black  reaction  and 
tyranny,  England  fights  not  only  for  Its 
homeland  but  for  freedom  everywhere — Eng- 
land fights  not  only  in  its  own  defense  but  In 
defense  of  democracy.  An  ever  Increasing 
number  of  Americans  believe  that  is  true. 
An  ever  Increasing  number  of  Americans  are 
stirred  by  the  gaUantry  of  the  British.  An 
ever  increasing  number  of  Americans  feel  a 
deep  emotional  partisanship  for  Britain. 
And  the  proposal  is  that  in  such  a  high 
emotional  state  we  give  Britain  money  and 
materials — but  never,  never  men. 

Reduced  to  simple  speaking  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  urged  that  we  only  risk  our 
money  while  the  British  continue  to  risk 
their  lives  in  a  war  which  it  is  said  Is  equaUy 
our  own.  In  the  world  of  human  gallantry 
we  are  offered  the  chance  to  send  a  substitute 
to  battle.  When  freedom  Is  assailed  we  are 
urged  to  exercise  the  part  not  of  the  fighter 
but  the  furnisher,  the  money  lender.  Indeed, 
the  suggestion  Is  almost  that  in  a  war  which 
is  said  to  be  our  own,  we  employ  In  a  nice 
way  the  young  manhood  of  Britain  as  our 
mercenaries — as  those  who  take  the  risk  of 
dying  for  our  democracy  whUe  we  buy 
through  them  safety  in  democracy. 

Is  this  a  proposal  to  America?  Obviously 
America  should  not  send  its  materials  and 
money  to  Britain  unless  Britain  fights  for 
something  important  to  America.  Individ- 
uals may  be  moved  by  sympathy  and  affection 
for  Britain.  Their  Government  has  no  right 
to  act  except  in  terms  of  the  Interest  and  wel- 
fare of  America.  If,  however,  the  security 
and  destiny  of  America  is  at  stake,  when  did 
the  Americans  grow  at  the  same  time  so  timid 
and  rich  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  for 
security  but  not  fight  for  It?  There  are 
realities  here  that  the  American  people  must 
face  and  decide  upon  as  men  and  not  merely 
as  manufacturers  and  money  lenders. 

Are  we  going  to  war?  That  is  the  question 
and  the  American  people  are  strong  enough 
and  courageous  enough  to  face  it  squarely.  If 
we  are  going  to  war,  are  we  going  In  such  a 
way  as  to  buy  the  blood  of  more  desperate 
men,  more  courageous  men?  If  we  are  going 
to  war  courageously.  Is  It  necessary  that  we 
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delude  ourselves  longer  with  the  Idea  that  we 
can  go  safely  to  war,  sending  ova  money  and 
saving  our  men?  If  that  were  possiUe,  It 
would  be  shameful.  If  that  were  possible 
and,  if  such  safe  partlcljiatlon  brought  victory, 
how  much  of  the  gloi7  and  resi>ect  would 
America  share  with  Englishmen  who  had 
withstood  the  bombs,  with  Australians  who 
had  fought  across  deserts,  with  Canadians 
who  had  taken  their  equal  chances  of  death 
In  the  air  above  the  Channel. 

America  today  faces  squarely  the  question 
of  war — and  no  other  question.  It  needs  to 
be  faced  realistically — to  be  faced  as  Ameri- 
cans In  a  long  brave  history  have  always 
faced  It.  If  we  prefer  peace  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, we  can  hold  to  it  without  shame. 
No  other  people  have  any  right  to  Judge  our 
decision  about  that.  If  we  are  convinced 
that  our  destiny,  our  security  is  Involved  in  the 
British  fighting  against  Hitler,  we  can  go  to 
war.  There  are  no  places  of  honor  and  decency 
which  we  can  long  occupy  between  those 
positions. 

Without  questioning  the  sincerity  of  either 
Mr.  Roosevelt  or  Mr.  Churchill,  it  is  time  that 
the  American  people  gave  up  the  emotional 
protection  of  talk  about  a  safe  war  for  Ameri- 
cans— a  fighting  In  which  we  furnished  money 
and  materials  and  Britain  provided  the  stam- 
ina and  the  courage.  That  stiggestion  must 
either  be  false  or  evidence  In  support  of  the 
fact  that  the  Americans  have  grown  fat  and 
timid  and  rich,  ready  to  hire  the  British  to 
guard  ova  Jewels  of  freedom. 

The  air  is  not  only  lull  of  bombs  now.  It 
Is  also  full  of  words,  beautiful  words  eloquent- 
ly uttered,  but  all  the  words,  native  and 
foreign,  to  the  American  people  shape  the 
one  question:  War?  And  war  Is  the  same 
combination  of  gallantry  and  horror,  nobUity 
and  devastation  that  it  has  alwa3r5  been.  It 
Is  time  that  the  American  people  faced  It 
squarely  and  not  In  terms  of  any  anesthetized 
progress  through  delusion.  When  we  talk 
about  war  what  we  talk  about  are  oiir  sons 
and  otn-selves,  otn*  women  and  our  children. 
We  are  talking  about  blood  and  death  and 
not  merely  about  tools  and  treastue. 


The  Unknourn  Soldier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  February  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


TRIBTTTE  BT  VERNER  MEURICE  WHIT- 
NEY AND  A  LETTER  OP  RBCOGNTnON 
TO  THE  AUTHOR 


Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  while  serv- 
ing in  the  American  Expeditionary  Force 
in  France  in  1918,  Mr.  Verner  Meurice 
Whitney,  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  commander  of  the  Gen.  George 
R.  Dyer  Post,  No.  37,  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  in  1938  and  1939,  con- 
ceived In  his  own  mind  and  prejMred  a 
tribute  to  the  Unltnown  Soldier.  It  now 
appears  in  the  form  in  which  I  present 
it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  that  along  with  this  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  the  Unknown  Soldier — 
I  pray  in  my  own  heart  that  there  will 


be  no  more  unknown  soldiers — there  be 
printed  a  letter  from  R.  B.  Handy,  Jr., 
adjutant  general,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

THZ  T7NKNOWN  SOLDIER 

(By  Commander  Verner  Meurice  Whitney. 
V.  P.  W.,  Commander  of  Gen.  George  R. 
Dyer  Post,  No.  37,  V.  P.  W.) 

Lightning  fiashed,  while  heavy  volleys  of 
thimder  crashed  their  roUing  serenade 
through  the  mountains  and  over  the  great 
valleys,  accompanied  by  blinding  torrents  of 
rain.  Then  suddenly  there  appeared  thro\igh 
the  ominous  black  clouds  the  soft  fleecy 
white  silver  fringe  caused  by  the  sxm.  The 
rain  ceased.  The  heavy  clouds  took  on  a 
whiter  and  less  menacing  appearamce.  Then 
a  rainbow  curled  its  perfect  arc  across  the 
horizon.  The  sky  bespeaks  the  majesty  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  beauty  In  its  most  dra- 
matic significance. 

As  I  stood  upon  the  winding  mountain 
road  looking  down  into  the  great  valley  far 
below,  there  suddenly  came  the  mulBed 
sound  of  drums,  the  steady  beat  of  the 
marching  feet  of  men,  the  sombre  music  of 
mUltary  bands.  Then  I  saw  bright  fiags 
waving,  gay  bunting  fluttering,  and  I  knew 
that  hearts  at  one  and  the  same  time  vrere 
beating  with  deep  pride  and  bitter  sorrow. 
Gold  Star  mothers  •  •  •  distlngulshed- 
service  heroes  •  •  •  mutUated  and 
helpless  heros  •  •  •  citizens  of  a  nation 
paying  tribute  at  the  shrine  of  tiieir  dead — 
the  tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  A  grate- 
ful nation  has  erected  in  his  honor  a  mag- 
nificent memorial  amphitheater  which  repre- 
sents the  measureless  desire  of  all  to  express 
and  perpetuate  their  solemn  appreciation. 
This  hallowed  shrine  of  matchless  splendor 
and  significance  wiU  last  as  long  as  the  Na- 
tion Itself  shall  endure.  Within  Its  enfold- 
ing columns  rests  the  Unknovm  Soldier. 
Into  his  keeping  they  have  given  forever  the 
name  and  the  fame  of  all  heroes,  and  on 
Memorial  Day  and  on  Armistice  Day  each 
year  a  pageant  of  youth,  and  those  of  an 
older  generation,  march  to  this  shrine  in 
honor  of  this  lad  who  bears  the  s3rmbollcal 
title,  "The  Unknown." 

Seeing  this  •  •  •  my  thoughts  took 
flight  to  *  *  *  a  white  cross  in  a  field 
of  poppies,  far,  far  away.  A  brave,  gay  little 
flag  waving  beside  it;  an  inscription  upon  a 
bronze  plate;  a  Gold  Star  Mother's  reward;  a 
sacrifice  made  in  exchange  for  a  promise,  a 
promise  to  all  mankind  during  the  last 
Great  War  •  •  •  that  it  was  a  war  to  end 
all  wars,  a  sacred  promise  given  to  those  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

Let  not  their  sorrow  be  in  vain. 

Guns  firing,  smoke  descending,  bands  play- 
ing, flags  waving.  My  thoughts  came  back  to 
where  I  stood  on  the  mountain  road.  The 
entire  Nation  on  this  day  was  paying  tribute 
to  those  who  have  paid  the  supreme  toll  that 
peace  and   good  will  might  live.     Speeches 

•  •     •    military  pomp  and  circimMtance. 
The  Unknown  Soldiers  of  all  nations  coiild 

not  have  been  pacifists,  else  they  would  not 
have  seen  war.  They  must  have  gone  forth 
with  faith  in  a  promise — with  a  promise  that 
"this  war  will  end  war"  and  to  that  end  they 
struggled  to  make  the  promise  hold  good  for 
all  time  and  for  all  mankind. 

Let  us  solemnly  trust  that  their  sacrifice 
shall  not  have  been  in  vain.  Military  pa- 
rades, sp)eeches,  the  waving  of  flags  do,  at 
times,  excite  and  stimiilate  the  imagination 
to   action,   but     •      •      •     to   what   action 

•  •    •    to  what  reward! 

Nations  that  spend  their  earnest  efforts 
toward  the  prevention  of  future  wars,  thereby 
fulflUing  their  promise  to  the  Unknown  Sol- 
dier, will  indeed  merit  admiration.  Nations 
should  always  be  prepared  to  guard  and  to 


protect  the  treasure  that  Is  within  their  keep« 
Ing.  and  while  powerful  In  material  measures 
of  protection  yet  should  strive  with  a  con- 
stant effort  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
through  Judicial  means  and  by  the  arbitra- 
tion of  statesmen  and  diplomats. 

Too  frequently  do  we  find,  upon  turning 
back  the  pages  of  history,  that  governments 
as  well  as  individuals  salve  their  conscienoe 
with  the  declaration  that  they  are  in  the 
right,  yet  when  correctly  analyzed  with  un- 
biased minds,  it  is  found  that  no  wrong  can 
make  a  right 

The  thunder  of  cannon  •  •  •  the  crash 
of  conflict  l>e8peak  no  ultimate  value  to 
mankind.  When  a  nation  or  a  group  of  na- 
tions win  apparent  victory,  that  victory  is 
an  Interlude,  as  it  were,  for  a  new  and 
ghastlier  confiict. 

Man's  victory  over  another  is  the  unseen 
tragedy.  Victory  breeds  hatred,  and  in  time 
the  defeated  will  rise  more  subtly  tcan  before, 
with  an  ambition  bom  of  revenge,  with  hopes 
to  crush  and  dismay  the  former  victor.  Then 
again — a  new  tragedy  descends  upon  man- 
kind. 

The  generatioris  already  recorded  in  history 
teach  us  that  conflict  has  not  hetiled  suffer- 
ings. They  also  serve  to  show  us  that  there  is 
no  permanent  or  lasting  peace  in  this  method 
of  settling  misunderstandings. 

Each  nation  prays  to  God  for  deliverance; 
and  God,  loving  all  His  children  equally, 
hears  all.  and  in  His  omnipotence  awaits  the 
coming  of  their  complete  understanding. 

Man  may  torture  the  body  but  he  cannot 
torture  nor  destroy  the  spirit,  for  that  alone 
is  God's,  and  therefore  God.  knowing  this, 
patiently  awaits  the  coming  of  man's  com- 
pleteness. Then  only  will  peace  and  immor- 
tality be  manifest  in  this  world  of  ours. 

Civilization  has  indeed  evolved  itself  into 
an  Improved  state,  and  yet  there  is  much 
more  to  do  before  perfection  is  even  to  be 
remotely  realized,  and  man  should  take  heed 
that  his  time  Lb  not  spent  in  vain. 

War  Is.  indeed.  In  vain.  If  we  win  now 
dedicate  our  hearts  and  our  thoughts  to 
peace,  and  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  good  for- 
tune which  Is  our  heritage  and  has  as  its  very 
foundation  the  Ideal  of  peace,  the  name  of 
this  generation  will  forever  be  held  sacred,  a 
symbol  of  accomplishment  far  beyond  th« 
power  of  mere  words  to  describe. 

The  thunderstorm  has  a  saving  grace  and 
a  divine  reason  for  its  very  existence.  Man's 
storm,  which  is  war.  has  no  basic  right  and 
its  very  existence  is  based  ixpon  selfish  mis- 
understanding. God  is  Infinite,  and  man  can 
truly  come  into  accord  with  God  If  he  wfll 
earnestly  look  to  the  character  of  his  own 
soul,  and  his  reason  for  existence,  dwelling 
less  on  the  material  power  he  thinks  he  can 
exert  In  the  world. 

Gay  flags  waving  in  the  clear  air;  bright 
bunting  fluttering  everywhere:  the  marching 
feet  of  men;  muffled  dnims.  military  bands, 
all  in  memorial  to  those  who  have  paid  the 
supreme  toll  that  peace  might  reign.  ShaU 
we  not  always  keep  that  promise? 

Coming  down  the  mountainside.  I  stooped 
and  picked  a  bright  red  poppy  •  •  •  Uke 
one  of  the  poppies  that  grow  beside  the  white 
cross  In  a  field  •  •  •  f ar  •  •  •  lar 
•     •     •    away. 

sxcehts  raoM   thx  ixttks  or  TBANSurrrAXi 

It   is   with   pleasure   that   I   transmit   to 

you  for  presentation  in  such  manner  as  you 
deem  fitting,  a  national  citation  awarded 
Verner  Meurice  Whitney  in  recognition  of  his 
literary  talent  and  for  his  loyal  and  valuable 
service  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States. 

The  patriotic  impulse  of  his  youth  which 
inspired  Verner  Whitney  to  serve  his  country 
in  time  of  war  has  carried  over  into  his  more 
mature  3rears  and  bums  as  a  steady  fiame  of 
loyalty  to  the  highest  conception  of  Amer- 
icanism. 
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Am  a  practical  idealist  he  has  worked  with 
and  for  his  comrades  of  the  wartime  years, 
ministering  to  their  spiritual  needs  no  less 
than  to  their  bodily  and  material  require- 
ments. His  Memorial  to  the  Unknown  Sol- 
dier will  be  long  remembered  as  a  tribute 
from  an  tinderstanding  heart. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
Btates  honors  itself  in  paying  homage  to 
Verner  Meurice  Whitney,  soldier,  scholar, 
patriot,  and  comrade  to  every  man  who  wore 
the  uniform  of  his  country. 

R.  B.  Handt.  Jr.. 
Adjutant  Oeneral. 


Changes    m    National    Fann    Proframt 
Becaote  of  War  and  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  February  25, 1941 


ADKtBBS   BY  HON.   CLIFFORD  R.   HCX*E, 
OF  KANSAS 


Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RccoRS.  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  my  coUeague  and  fellow 
Kansan,  Hon.  CLirroRD  R.  Hope,  at  the 
fifth  armual  National  Farm  Institute  held 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  February  21  and  22: 

I  have  been  assigned  the  subject  What 
Changes  are  Called  for  in  Our  National  Farm 
Programs  Because  of  War  and  Defense.  I 
want  to  discuss  specifically  that  important 
toid  timely  question,  but  before  doing  so  It 
might  be  weU  to  reexamine  the  present  situ- 
ation of  agrlcultvire  and  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  assist  it  in  recent  years. 
I  think  this  is  worthwhile  because  while 
there  are  particular  problems  to  be  consid- 
ered at  this  moment,  in  the  main  the  basic 
difficulties  confronting  agriculture  now  would 
probably  exist  in  some  degree  had  there  been 
no  war. 

For  20  years  we  have  been  talking  about 
putting  agrlcultvire  on  an  equality  with  other 
industries.  Until  the  passage  of  the  Agrlcul- 
t\ii&l  Marketing  Act  of  1929  what  was  done 
consisted  mostly  of  talk.  Since  that  time 
and  particularly  since  1933  we  have  had  much 
legislation  and  much  action. 

If  we  compare  the  present  situation  with 
the  abnormal  conditions  which'  existed  in 
1932  we  can  say  that  something  has  been  ac- 
complished. If  we  look  back  over  the  entire 
20-year  period,  however,  it  is  evident  that  in 
spite  of  what  has  been  done  agriculture  as 
an  industry  has  not  recovered  the  position 
It  occupied  during  the  decade  from  1920  to 
1930.  Inasmuch  as  conditions  then  were  so 
serious  that  they  brought  about  the  great 
farm  movement  of  that  period,  we  surely  can- 
not feel  satisfied  with  conditions  now  when 
they  are  considerably  less  favorable. 

Let  me  briefl:  review  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  sliice  1933.  Some  measure  of 
these  efforts  can  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  the  expenditures  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  increased  from  $86,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1932.  and  $58,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1933,  to  $1,288,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1940.  including  $121,000,000  to  re- 
atore  the  capital  stock  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  According  to  the  1942 
Federal  Budget,  there  will  have  been  spent 


$5,184,000,000  on  Agricvdtural  Adjustment 
programs  by  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 
Some  further  measure  as  to  the  extent  of 
what  has  been  attempted  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  employees  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Increased  from  27,000 
in  1932  to  81.000  in  December  1940.  This  ex- 
pansion in  the  personnel  of  the  Department 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  establishment 
of  nvimerous  new  activities,  each  designed  to 
assist  in  solving  some  particular  phase  of  our 
current  agricultural  difficulties.  In  addition 
to  the  Agrlcultxiral  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion, some  of  the  more  important  of  these  new 
agencies  are  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
the  expanded  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Farm 
Sectirity  Administration,  including  the  ten- 
ant purchase  program,  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  the  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, and  the  Surplus  Marketing  Admin- 
istration, to  say  nothing  of  expansions  In  the 
regular  departmental  set-up. 

The  real  test  as  to  what  has  been  done, 
however,  is  not  the  money  expended  or  the 
number  of  employees  on  the  Job,  but  rather 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  in- 
creasing farm  Income  and  bringing  about  a 
more  equitable  relationship  between  farm 
prices  and  other  prices.  In  order  to  leave  the 
war  situation  entirely  out  of  the  plcttire,  let 
us  take  a  look  at  farm  prices  for  August  1939. 
At  that  time  the  level  of  all  farm  prices  was 
74  percent  of  parity.  This  compares  with  a 
level  of  61  percent  for  1932,  64  percent  for 
1933.  and  94  percent  for  1926,  which  year  Is 
frequently  used  as  a  basis  for  comparison  in 
statistical  indices.  In  the  field  of  Income  the 
figures  show  that  cash  farm  Income  for  1939 
plus  Government  payments  equaled  $8,668.- 
000.000.  This  is  approximately  $4,000,000,000 
more  than  1932  and  $2,000,000,000  less  than 
1926. 

One  of  the  other  announced  objectives  of 
the  original  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1933,  as  well  as  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1929,  was  the  elimination  of  burden- 
some surpluses  of  agricultural  commodities. 
This  objective  has  hot  been  emphasized  so 
much  in  recent  years,  but  nevertheless  the 
fact  remains  that  an  oversupply  of  agricul- 
tural products  exercises  a  detrimental  effect 
on  price  no  matter  whether  called  a  burden- 
some surplus  or  by  some  more  euphonious 
term,  such  as  the  ever-normal  granary.  Our 
agricultural  problems  of  today  are  undoubt- 
edly complicated  by  the  fact  that  our  present 
supplies  of  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat  equal  or 
exceed  what  were  termed  excessive  Eurpluses 
In  1932  and  1933. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  our  past  and  current  agri- 
cultural programs  have  up  to  this  time  failed 
to  eliminate  burdensome  surpluses  and  es- 
tablish parity  prices  and  parity  Income.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  Farmers 
have  been  helped  by  these  programs.  They 
have  met  some  emergency  situations  effec- 
tively. However,  they  have  not  reached  their 
objectives  and  appear  incapable  of  reaching 
them.  Is  this  not.  therefore,  a  proper  time 
to  reexamine  the  program  and  see  if  it  is 
not  poasible  to  work  out  some  more  effec- 
tive way  of  achieving  agricultural  equality 
under  either  war  or  normal  conditions? 

What  are  the  fundamental  reasons  we 
have  failed  to  reach  our  objectives  of  parity 
for  agriculture?  Without  going  into  an 
elaborate  analysis,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
can  put  our  finger  on  three  things  which 
account  in  a  large  part  for  this  situation. 

The  first  is  that  we  have  apparently  lost 
sight  of  our  real  objective.  Instead  we  seem 
to  be  pursuing  a  lot  of  little  objectives 
which.  whUe  of  value  in  their  way,  will 
never  bring  about  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture  even  if  achieved.  In- 
stead of  driving  straight  down  the  road  to- 
ward parity  prices  and  parity  income,  we 
have  gone  off  on  the  side  roads  of  farm 
security,  soU  conservation,  commodity  pur- 


chases, tenant  purchase,  and  similar  activi- 
ties, all  of  which  have  a  good  purpose. 
Nevertheless  they  are  not  substitutes  for 
fair  prices  and  adequate  incomes.  Let  us 
treat  the  disease  rather  than  the  symptoms. 
With  fair  prices  farmers  can  pay  taxes  and 
interest.  They  can  buy  improved  machinery. 
They  can  practice  soil  conservation.  They 
can  pay  off  their  indebtedness.  Tenants  can 
hope  to  become  landowners.  In  other  words, 
if  we  settle  the  price  problem  we  can  do  away 
with  many  of  the  relief  activities  which  have 
been  substituted  for  a  real  approach  to  the 
farm  problem.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
too  much  of  a  tendency  in  Washington  to 
consider  agencies  like  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Surplus  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration as  substitutes  for  an  effort  to 
put  agriculture  on  a  sound  paying  basis. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  surely  by 
this  time  realize  that  it  is  impossible  to  tecur© 
parity  income  for  agriculture  through  pay- 
ments from  the  Treasury.  Certainly  our  an- 
nual expenditures  for  agriculture  cannot  be 
expected  to  exceed  the  $1,288,000,000  spent 
during  the  last  fiscal  yar.  Evenrthing  indi- 
cates that  appropriations  for  agrictUture  will 
be  drastically  cut  if  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram is  continued  at  its  present  pace.  Fur- 
thermore, even  the  vast  appropriations  of 
past  years  have  not  brought  agriculture 
within  $2,000,000,000  of  parity  Income.  It 
simply  can't  be  dpne  that  way.  Again,  as 
long  as  our  efforts  to  give  farmers  parity  are 
confined  to  payments  out  of  the  Treasury, 
the  public  is  going  to  legard  these  expendi- 
tures simply  as  relief  payments  and  is  going 
to  overlook  entirely  the  real  meaning  of  the 
farm  problem.  The  farmer  does  not  want 
payments  from  the  Treasury.  What  he  wants 
Is  not  a  subsidy  but  a  fair  price  from  the 
consumer.  Why  shouldn't  those  who  con- 
stime  the  farmer's  products  pay  a  fair  price 
for  them?  Why  should  the  worklngman  get- 
ting more  than  twice  as  much  for  a  40-hour 
week  today  as  he  did  for  a  50-  or  60-hour 
week  In  1914  be  subsidized  by  a  cotton  or 
grain  farmer  getting  four-fifths  as  much  for 
his  products  as  he  did  in  1914  and  still  work- 
ing 60  or  70  hours  a  week?  If  there  are  those, 
and  there  are.  who  cannot  pay  fair  prices, 
let  the  Government  subsidize  them  through 
commodity  distribution.  Don't  expect  the 
farmer  to  do  it. 

The  third  factor  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  Is  that  during  the  time  we 
have  been  trying  to  get  agricultural  prices 
in  adjustment,  governmental  policies  along 
other  lines  have  very  largely  neutralized  our 
efforts.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  vast  in- 
crease In  governmental  expenditures,  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  programs  such  as  the 
social-security  system  paid  for  out  of  taxa- 
tion, and  legislation  increasing  the  rates 
of  wages  for  labor,  all  of  which  have  been 
translated  into  higher  costs  and  higher 
prices  for  the  things  which  the  farmer  has 
to  buy,  thus  moving  the  desired  goal  of 
parity  that  much  farther  away.  I  am  not  at 
this  time  criticizing  or  condemning  these  pro- 
grams. I  have  simply  mentioned  them  to 
point  out  that  what  we  are  trying  to  give  the 
farmer  with  one  hand  is  being  taken  away 
with  the  other.  Now  on  tf  p  of  these  In- 
creased costs  we  have  the  national-defense 
program,  the  cost  or  extent  of  which  no  man 
can  foresee  at  this  time.  We  can  be  sure, 
however,  that  in  the  final  analysis  this  pro- 
gram will  increase  the  burdens  of  agriculture. 
The  ineffectiveness  of  our  farm  program 
is  best  shown  by  contrasting  its  results  with 
the  effects  of  legislation  enacted  for  the  bene- 
fit of  labor  during  the  same  time.  This  legis- 
lation has  contributed  materially  to  increas- 
ing the  wages  and  Income  of  labor  to  a  point 
beyond  that  enjoyed  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  figures 
show  that  hourly  wages  in  the  leading  manu- 
facturing industries  in  1939  were  practically 
three  times  what  they  were  in  1914.  This 
does  not  take  into  accotwt  substantial  in- 
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creases  since  the  defense  program  began. 
Weekly  earnings  do  not  show  so  much  differ- 
ence, but  for  a  shorter  working  week  are 
almost  two  and  one-half  times  what  they 
were  in  1914.  Even  now  with  prices  up  some- 
what during  the  war,  the  average  of  all  dgri- 
cultural  prices  is  just  alx)ut  the  same  as  it 
was  in  1914.  but  the  buying  power  is  con- 
siderably less  because  of  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  things  which  the  farmer  buys. 

Now  with  the  defense  program  in  full  blast, 
the  conditions  which  I  have  mentioned  are 
even  more  unfavorable.  We  are  literally 
throwing  money  away  In  our  efforts  to  get 
the  defense  program  to  move  rapidly.  Cost- 
plus  contracts  are  the  order  of  the  day.  Labor 
Is  receiving  time  and  a  half  for  every  hour 
over  a  40-hour  week  and  double  time  in 
many  cases  for  work  done  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays.  Skilled  labor  in  some  cases  is  mak- 
ing more  from  a  single  Saturday's  and  Sun- 
day's work  than  many  farm  families  make  In 
a  month.  Business  is  investing  capital  in 
new  enterprises  tinder  a  guaranty  by  the 
Government  that  its  profits  over  a  period  of 
years  will  be  sufficient  to  amortize  the  invest- 
ment. In  the  case  of  war  material,  even 
where  they  are  not  on  such  a  siu-e-thing  basis 
as  cost-plus,  the  prices  to  be  received  are 
known  In  advance. 

I  am  not  at  this  time  complaining  of  what 
has  been  done  for  'abot  or  what  has  been 
done  for  industry.  I  do,  however,  question 
the  soundness  of  governmental  policies  which 
favor  certain  groups  of  our  poptilation  over 
others. 

The  question  is  how  long  can  agriculture 
survive  under  governmental  policies  which 
permit  Industry  to  fix  its  prices  and  which, 
through  legislation,  either  fix  the  price  of 
labor  or  make  it  possible  for  labor  to  fix  those 
prices  for  itself' 

I  have  up  to  this  very  moment  been  op- 
posed to  Government  price  fixing  on  agri- 
cultural products.  I  ask  you,  however,  in  all 
sincerity,  whether  It  is  possible  for  the  farmer 
to  secure  parity  prices  and  parity  income  un- 
der a  system  which  requires  him  to  operate 
under  a  free  economy  as  far  as  the  prices  of 
the  things  he  sells  are  concerned,  but  com- 
pels him  in  effect  to  pay  fixed  prices  and  fixed 
charges  for  the  things  he  buys.  Doesn't  our 
settled  policy  of  high  wages,  high  costs,  high 
taxes,  and  high  tariffs  make  it  hopeless  for 
the  farmer  unless  he  has  some  way  of  fixing 
his  prices  on  the  same  level? 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  but  two  choices: 
Either  put  agricultxire  on  relief  and  treat  it  as 
a  relief  problem,  or  find  some  way  of  putting 
farm  prices  up  to  a  level  where  they  are 
comparable  with  the  price  of  the  things  farm- 
ers buy.  In  other  words,  give  the  farmer  a 
fair  price  in  the  market  place  for  what  he 
sells. 

I  do  not  have  the  time  to  discuss  which  of 
several  methods  should  be  used  to  give  the 
farmer  a  fair  price  In  the  market  place.  I 
don't  believe  there,  is  any  one  method  which 
will  work  satisfactorily  for  all  commodities. 
-For  those  commodities  which  must  be  proc- 
essed or  graded  before  final  sale  to  the  con- 
sumer, the  certificate  plan  appears  to  be  the 
most  logical  and  workable.  In  the  case  of 
some  commodities,  loans  at  pcu'ity  may  be 
the  best  method  of  achieving  price.  In  the 
case  of  others,  outright  price  fixing  by  law 
may  be  the  answer.  Agriculture  is  operating 
partially  under  a  system  of  fixed  prices  now. 
The  prices  of  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton  have 
been  fixed  by  Federal  loans  for  the  past  2 
years.  Other  prices  are  being  fixed  under 
marketing -agreement  programs. 

Marketing  quotas  have  been  in  effect  on 
cotton  and  tobacco  for  the  past  2  yean  and 
will  be  in  effect  again  this  year.  Undoubt- 
edly they  will  be  applied  to  corn  and  wheat 
for  this  crop  year.  Every  bit  of  the  regimen- 
tation and  control,  as  far  as  the  farmer  Is 
concerned,  which  would  be  necessary  under 
price  fixing,  exists  under  the  present  program. 
In  other  words,  the  farmer  has  all  of  the  dis- 


advantages but  none  of  the  advantages  of  a 
price-fixing  program.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
an  outright  price-fixli^  program  on  our 
major  crops,  giving  each  farmer  a  quota 
which  he  could  sell  in  the  domestic  market, 
woiild  entail  less  regimentation  and  less  con- 
trol than  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

Therefore,  before  going  into  the  special 
problems  which  have  arisen  out  of  war.  let  me 
suggest  the  importance  of  getting  back  to 
ftmdamentals  and  discarding  side  issues. 
The  farm  problem  today.  Just  as  it  was  20 
years  ago,  is  one  of  price  relationships. 
Restore  the  proper  relationship,  and  most  of 
the  other  difficulties  will  disappear. 

This  brings  me  to  the  specific  subject  of 
what  changes  are  called  for  In  ovir  farm 
programs  becatise  of  war  and  defense.  I 
promise  you  It  will  not  take  as  long  for  me 
to  discuss  It  as  it  did  to  reach  It.  Let  us  begin 
by  ascertaining  what  changes  affecting  agri- 
culture have  been  brought  about  by  the  war 
and  the  defense  program.  Some  of  the  more 
Important  ones  might  be  listed  as  follows: 

1.  Ovir  exports  of  agricultural  products 
have  declined  progressively,  until  by  the  end 
of  1940  some  of  them  were  almost  to  a  vanish- 
ing point.  This  decline  was  especially  severe 
in  the  cases  of  cotton,  grain,  and  some  types 
of  tobacco  and  fruits.  Dairy  products  and 
some  types  of  fats,  while  not  large  Items, 
showed  substantial  Increases. 

a.  This  loss  of  exports  has  increased  already 
imwieldy  surpltis  supplies  of  cotton,  wheat, 
and  tobacco. 

3.  Increased  empl03mient  because  of  the 
defense  program  has  resulted  in  substantial 
Increases  In  the  constmiptlon  of  practically 
all  agricultiiral  products,  particularly  cotton, 
meats  and  poultiy,  dairy  products,  fruits,  and 
fresh  vegetables.  This  Increase  Is  likely  to 
continue.  In  the  case  of  export  crops,  how- 
ever, the  increase  will  do  little  toward  off- 
setting the  loss  of  export  markets. 

4.  Price  changes  have  taken  place  about  as 
might  be  expected  with  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
other  grains  excepting  com  showing  declines 
In  January  as  compared  with  a  year  earlier. 
Meat  animals  and  poultry  showed  substantial 
Increases  in  price,  and  dairy  products  smaller 
increases. 

5.  Increased  taxes,  wages,  and  costs  gener- 
ally are  resulting  and  will  continue  to  result 
In  substantial  increases  In  the  costs  of  things 
which  farmers  buy. 

What  are  some  of  the  factors  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  working  out  modifica- 
tions of  the  program? 

1.  Possible  commercial  agreements  with 
Latin  America.  If  such  are  entered  into,  care 
must  be  taken  that  a  program  of  cooperation 
is  not  worked  out  at  the  expense  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer. 

2.  The  power  of  the  President  under  the 
lend-lease  bill  to  treat  agricultural  products 
as  defense  articles.  This  may  furnish  cpp>or- 
tunltles  not  otherwise  available  to  dispose  of 
stvpltises. 

S  Possibility  that  some  plan  may  be  worked 
out  by  the  Hoover  committee  for  feeding 
countries  subjugated  by  Germany. 

4.  Certainty  that  when  the  war  ends  there 
will  be  a  tremendous  demand  from  all  of  the 
now  waning  countries  for  agriculttiral  prod- 
ucts. 

5.  Possibility  that  establishment  of  defense 
Industries  in  agricultural  sections  may  divert 
some  farm  labor  to  manufacturing. 

6.  Likelihood  that  increased  farm  prices 
even  in  the  case  of  domestically  consumed 
commodities  will  lag  behind  In  Increase  of 
prices  in  things  that  farmers  buy. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  effect  of  the 
war  has  not  substantially  changed  the  char- 
acter of  our  outlets  for  agricultural  products. 
Rather  it  has  accelerated  a  tendency  which 
was  already  in  effect.  For  many  years  our 
export  markets  have  been  dwindling  and  our 
production  of  agricultural  commodities  has 
been  shifting  toward  those  which  are  con- 
sumed domestically.    The  fact,  however,  that 


we  have  not  been  able  even  in  more  nearly 
normal  times  to  entirely  adjust  our  agricul- 
tural plant  to  changes  in  demand  makes  evi- 
dent how  difficult  it  is  going  to  be  to  meet  the 
more  swiftly  changing  conditiciu  of  today. 

The  existing  situation  offers  some  hope  for 
the  producers  of  such  commodities  as  dairy 
products,  meat  animals,  fresh  fruits,  and  veg- 
etables. Even  with  increasing  consiunptlon, 
however,  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  the 
prices  of  such  commodities  as  cotton,  wheat, 
and  tobacco  can  be  expected  to  increase,  since 
they  are  tied  in  with  world  prices  and  are 
being  maintained  at  present  levels  only 
through  Government  loans.  Therefore,  with- 
out positive  action  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  condition  of  the  producers  of 
these  commodities  is  going  to  become  pro- 
gressively worse  as  general  price  levels  ad- 
vance. Even  the  fact  that  after  the  war  the 
nations  engaged  will  require  greater  quan- 
tities of  these  staple  supplies  does  not  bright- 
en the  picture  as  much  as  might  otherwise 
be  the  case,  because  we  are  not  alone  in 
having  these  surpluses.  In  the  case  of  wheat, 
particularly,  there  is  a  tremendous  world 
supply,  which  may  fiu'ther  increase  as  long 
as  world  trade  languishes.  Furthermore, 
there  is  little  probability  that  the  nations 
wishing  these  supplies  wiU  be  able  to  finance 
their  purchase.  Therefore,  if  we  expect  to 
dispose  of  them,  it  is  not  too  early  to  begin 
reconciling  ourselves  to  the  thought  that  in 
all  probability  they  must  be  given  away. 

There  is  every  indication  also  that  as  far  as 
Britain  Is  concerned  her  demands  for  the 
time  being  are  likely  to  be  along  the  lines  of 
dairy  products,  lard  and  other  pork  products, 
cured  meats,  and  canned  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. At  present  the  Empire  has  ample  sup- 
plies of  grains  and  cotton. 

Specifically,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  follow- 
ing steps  should  be  taken  to  enable  agricul- 
ture to  meet  its  responsibilities  under  the 
defense  program  without  permanent  disad- 
vantage to  those  engaged  In  it: 

1.  Within  reasonable  limits,  shift  produc- 
tion from  those  commodities  of  which  we  are 
new  producing  siui)luse8  to  those  which  can 
be  readily  consumed  in  this  country. 

2.  Use  the  provisions  of  the  lend-lease  bill 
to  bring  about  increased  exports  of  farm 
products  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  the  disposal  of  those 
commodities  of  which  we  have  accumulated 
large  surpltises.  such  as  cotton,  wheat,  and 
tobacco.  Also,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
secure  from  Britain  such  trade  concessions  rjt 
Empire  preference  in  the  future  In  considera- 
tion of  our  assistance  now. 

3.  Finance  and  hold  through  governmental 
agencies  our  surplus  crops  so  that  they  will 
be  available  for  export  to  countries  needing 
them  when  the  war  ends. 

4.  Explore  thoroughly  the  possibility  of 
feeding  people  In  German-held  countries 
without  assisting  Germany. 

5.  Establish  defense  indiistrles  In  rural 
sections  to  absorb  surplus  agricultural  labor, 
giving  particular  attention  to  plants  which 
can  be  turned  to  peacetime  production  after 
the  war  is  over  or  the  emergency  defense 
program  is  ended. 

Finally,  let  \u  put  first  things  first  by  giv- 
ing recognition  to  the  fact  that  agriculture's 
principal  problem  today  is  the  problem  of 
price  relationships.  That  is  the  problem  of 
the  large  farmer  and  the  small  farmer. 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  reduced  interest  rates, 
tenant-purchase  programs,  farm-security 
loans,  soil-conservation  programs,  or  surplus- 
commodity  distribution  can  take  the  place 
of  a  fair  price  level.  Therefore,  the  most  im- 
portant change  in  the  program  during  either 
war  or  peace  is  to  establish  a  two-price  sys- 
tem based  on  parity  for  the  domestically 
consumed  portion  of  those  crops  of  which 
we  have  exportable  surpltises  and  to  take 
such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  bring  all  agri- 
culture prices  to  parity  in  the  market  place, 
limiting  the  principal  benefits  to  operators 
of  family-size  farms. 
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I  hope  that  no  one  will  construe  anything 
I  have  said  to  mean  that  agriculture  should 
demand  or  ask  special  treatment  dioring  this 
time  of  national  stress.  As  one  who  has  lived 
In  an  agricultural  community  all  ot  his  life, 
I  know  that  farmers  will  contribute  their 
share  and  more,  of  the  sacrlflcea  which  must 
be  made  for  national  defense. 

However,  it  will  Impair  our  defense  now 
and  In  the  future  If  through  unwise  policies 
at  this  time  we  weaken  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  agriculture.  We  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  a  world  we  will  have  when  this  war 
ends.  We  do  not  know  what  conditions  we 
will  face.  We  do  know  that  it  will  take  a 
strong  and  united  people  to  meet  them. 

The  strength  of  America  is  in  its  rural  pop- 
ulation. There  we  still  find  those  basic, 
sturdy  virtues  of  coxirage,  Initiative,  and  In- 
diXBtry.  The  farm  home,  next  to  the  church 
and  school,  has  done  more  that  any  agency 
to  develop  our  fundamental  philosophy  of 
free  government.  We  cannot  afford  to  permit 
war.  defense,  or  any  other  emergency  to  un- 
dermine or  weaken  this  great  source  of  our 
economic,  social,  and  moral  power. 
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Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
address  delivered  by  me  before  the  Na- 
tional Hospital  Service  Society  at  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  on  Monday.  February  24, 
1941: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  reminded  to- 
night of  a  cartoon  which  I  saw  a  few  days 
■go  in  one  of  Washington's  dally  newspapers 
depicting  an  attendant  in  the  Ckingreaslonal 
Library.  On  one  side  of  the  attendant  stood 
an  individual  holding  in  his  hand  papers 
entitled  "Complete  Isolationist."  On  the 
other  side  of  the  attendant  stood  another 
individual,  and  in  his  hand  was  another 
bundle  of  papers,  these  entitled  "For  the 
Lease-Lend  Bill." 

Both  individuals  asked  simultaneously 
"Please  let  me  have  a  copy  of  George  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address." 

Undoubtedly  the  cartoonist  believed  that 
by  the  use  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
you  could,  like  by  the  use  of  statistics,  prove 
anything. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  this  thought  though 
I  will  admit  at  the  very  beginning  of  this 
address  that  I  will  refer  to  some  passages 
from  Washington's  Farewell  Address  to  indi- 
cate Just  what  position  and  what  action,  if 
any.  Oeorge  Washington  would  take  In  the 
great  crisis  which  is  facing  his.  and  our 
America,  if  Washington  lived  today. 

History,  tradition,  customs,  practices,  and 
precedents  are  the  yardstick  by  which  a  civ- 
ilization either  progresses  or  retards.  We.  as 
Individuals,  guide  our  steps  by  the  lamp  of 
past  experiences,  whether  they  be  our  own 
experiences  or  those  who  have  gone. 

When  doctors  attempt  to  administer  to  the 
filing  and  the  sick,  they  summon  all  the 


resources  at  their  command  which  they  have 
learned  from  the  medical  profession  from  the 
time  of  Hippocrates  through  the  days  of  Pas- 
teur to  the  present  time.  They  profit  by  the 
teachings  of  those  who  have  left  behind  the 
benefits  of  their  experience  and  the  lessons 
learned  from  years  of  endeavor. 

When  lawyers  present  their  cases  to  Judge 
or  Jury,  they  are  guided,  perhaps  more  than 
in  any  other  profession,  by  precedence.  The 
courts  of  Justice  ask  for,  and  receive,  au- 
thorities of  the  barrister  in  the  presentation 
of  his  case.  On  precedence  they  decide  the 
point  at  issue.  Because  some  lawyers  may 
disagree  en  the  Interpretation  of  the  law 
and  its  application  is  the  reason  we  have  law 
suits  and  courts  where  such  differences  are 
adjusted  and  issues  decided,  but  at  the  basis 
of  each  decision  Is  the  precedence  established, 
either  by  the  written  or  the  unwritten  law 
or  another  era. 

Every  law,  every  one  of  the  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  laws,  written  on  the  books  of 
every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  eanh  today 
has  its  source  in  the  Ten  Commandments. 
The  law  of  the  Ten  Commandments  has 
never  changed.  For  all  the  ramifications  and 
applications  and  sundry  expressions  of  the 
law.  the  basic  law  has  remained  the  same  as 
expressed  In  those  original  commandments. 
They  are  the  fountain  from  which  all  laws 
of  order,  guidance,  and  conduct  have  sprung. 
Times  and  customs  have  caused  different 
expressions  and  different  forms  of  distribu- 
tion, but  the  law  of  right  and  wrong,  the 
law  under  which  men  and  nations  conduct 
themselves  is  the  same  law  as  prescribed  in 
the  Ten  Conunandments  for  the  conduct  of 
mankind  thousands  of  years  ago.  when  Moses 
first  received  them  on  Mount  Sinai  from  the 
hand  of  the  Maker  Himself. 

Is  it  therefore  Inconsistent  for  us  tonight 
to  discuss  the  manner  in  which  Washington 
vtrould  have  conducted  himself  If  he  was  liv- 
ing today? 

Since  we  live  by  tradition  and  precedent 
and  must  of  necessity  refer  to  the  expres- 
sions and  actions  of  those  who  established 
the  precedent  and  gave  birth  to  the  tradi- 
tion, shovild  we  not  turn  to  the  life  of  George 
Washington,  the  Father  of  his  Country,  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States,  to  as- 
certain what  he  thought  when  he  was  living? 
Should  we  not  probe  Into  his  thoughts 
through  the  medium  of  his  official  and  un- 
official acts;  through  descriptions  of  those 
who  knew  him  intimately  and  better  than 
anybody  who  came  after  them;  through  the 
appreciation  which  men  through  the  cen- 
turies since  his  birth,  have  felt  for  him?  If 
there  is  any  better  manner  in  which  to  de- 
termine what  course  Washington  would  have 
pursued  if  he  lived  today,  I  know  It  not. 

At  the  very  beginning,  let  us  accept  the 
fact  that  Washington  was  a  practical  man, 
a  man  who  was  not  bom  to  wealth  but  ac- 
quired it;  a  man  who  was  both  soldier  and 
civilian;  a  man  who  did  not  seek,  but  was 
drafted  for  public  office;  a  man  who  had  a 
passion  for  life,  liberty,  and  freedom  and  all 
that  this  passion  guaranteed  in  the  freedom 
of  speech,  the  freedom  of  religious  worship, 
and  the  freedom  of  expression. 

We  cannot  believe  that  Washington  bound 
himself  to  any  steadfast  rule  which  wedded 
him  to  a  definite  and  distinctive  line  of  ac- 
tion irrespective  of  the  change  in  conditions 
and  times.  We  cannot  believe  that  Wash- 
ington, from  whose  lips  fiowed  such  words  of 
wisdom,  from  whose  actions  resulted  such 
changes  and  revolutions  in  the  lives  of  men 
and  nations,  cotild  be  so  immovable  that  he 
would  not  apply  his  principles  and  policies 
to  changing  years  and  the  trend  of  times. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  ask  us  to  believe 
that  if  Washington  lived  today  he  would 
scorn  the  use  of  the  airplane  because  when 
he  was  President,  the  airplane  was  not  even 
a   fantastic    dream    of    the    most    fantastic 


mind.  Nobody  would  believe  that  a  man 
of  the  spirit  of  Washington  would  apply 
horse-and-buggy  methods  in  a  highly  mech- 
anized age.  Is  there  a  person  who  believes 
th»t  if  Washington  lived  today  he  would  not 
have  utilized  the  modern  methods  of  warfare 
to  achieve  his  goal? 

Throughout  the  ages,  the  principles  of  ad- 
vancement have  been  fundamental  and  al- 
though the  means  changed  with  the  years 
the  principles  remained  the  same.  Caesar 
applied  the  principles  of  Alexander;  Wash- 
ington used  the  fundamentals  of  both  Caesar 
and  Alexander;  Napoleon  combined  the  basic 
principles  of  the  methods  of  Caesar,  Alexan- 
der, and  Washington;  and  Robert  E.  Lee  com- 
bined the  best  qualities  of  the  group.  Years 
passed  and  Pershing,  Foch,  Joffre,  and  Hln- 
denburg  learned  from  the  experiences  of 
those  who  had  gone  before  them,  and  today, 
we  are  told  that  the  "plnzer"  movement  of 
the  German  Army  is  directly  traceable  to  the 
maneuvers  of  Stonewall  Jackson  in  combat. 
New  names  appear  on  the  horizon;  the 
map  of  the  world  is  revised,  but  the  prin- 
ciples and  fundamental  ideals  of  mankind 
remain  the  same.  What  was  right  and  what 
was  wrong  In  the  Garden  of  Eden  when  only 
two  people  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
Is  still  right  and  still  wrong  today  when  mil- 
lions of  people  roam  the  globe.  Right  was 
right  thousands  of  years  ago  and  right  will 
be  right  thousands  of  years  hence. 

What  was  right  in  Washington's  philosophy 
of  life  and  government,  when  America  was 
a  union  of  Thirteen  Original  States  in  swad- 
dling clothes,  is  still  right  today  when  the 
United  States  of  America  rises  majestically  as 
the  greatest  Nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
America  was  the  first  democracy,  as  we  know 
democracies  today.  America  was  the  first 
noble  experiment  in  this  new  ideology  of 
self-government.  Today  after  more  than  150 
years,  America  stands  as  the  bulwark  of 
democracy  in  the  world.  It  has  survived 
storm  and  strife  from  without  and  within. 
To  America  must  look  the  lover  of  liberty 
today  as  much  as  did  the  lover  of  liberty 
yesterday  when  Washington  lived. 

I  may  paraphrase  the  words  of  the  poet 
and  exclaim  that  while  America  stands,  de- 
mocracy and  liberty  stand;  when  America 
falls  democracy  and  liberty  fall — then  civili- 
zation. 

Democracy  will  not  perish  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  If  Britain  falls;  but  if  America  falls, 
democracy  will  die.  If  Britain  does  not  fall, 
America  cannot  fall,  and  a  new  life  will  be 
breathed  into  democracy. 

If  Washington  lived  today,  he  would  again 
be  willing  to  lay  down  his  life  in  order  that 
that  democracy  might  live. 

If  Washington  lived  today,  he  wotild  b« 
standing  at  the  side  of  those  who  advocate 
all  aid  to  Britain  by  action  and  not  idle 
mouthings. 

If  Washington  lived  today,  he  would  stand 
neither  In  ^he  ranks  of  Republicans  nor  in 
the  ranlLs  of  Democrats  but  in  the  ranks  of 
Americans. 

If  Washington  lived  today,  he  would  be 
neither  Isolationist  nor  Interventionist  but 
alert  defendlst. 

If  Washington  lived  today,  his  course 
would  be  guided  by  what  is  best  for  America 
and  believing  that  Britain  must  be  given  all 
aid  possible  for  the  best  Interests  of  America, 
he  would  subscribe  to  placing  in  the  hands 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  all 
power  necessary  to  aid  Great  Britain  under 
the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  he  himself  as- 
sisted In  writing  and  adopting. 

There  Is  no  document  In  all  the  history  of 
the  world  which  has  withstood  the  ravages 
of  time  as  has  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  all  the  years  since  It  was  signed 
it  has  been  changed,  through  free  action  of 
the  people,  less  than  any  other  dociunent  of 
similar  Importance. 
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If  Washington  played  such  a  prominent 
role  In  the  writing  of  so  immortal  a  docu- 
ment, should  we  not  believe  that  he  would 
apply  the  principles  fundamentally  laid  down 
in  that  document? 

The  truths  and  principlec  contained  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  are  as  right 
today  as  they  were  when  Washington  first 
lifted  his  right  hand  to  God  and  swore  to 
uphold  and  defend  that  Constitution. 

Oh.  I  know  what  the  Isolationists,  the 
pacifists,  and  the  propagandists  will  say.  Oh, 
I  know  they  would  have  you  believe  that 
Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address  advised 
America  to  "avoid  entangling  alliances." 

Nowhere  in  his  Farewell  Address  are  to  be 
found  such  definite  admonition  or  specific 
words. 

Let  me  reed  you  what  Washington  really 
said  in  this  connection: 

"The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  lis.  in  regard 
to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extending  our  com- 
mercial relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little 
political  connection  as  possible.     •     •     • 

"It  is  our  trvte  policy  to  steer  clear  of  per- 
manent alliance  with  any  portion  of  the  for- 
eign world;  so  far.  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at 
liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not  be  understood 
as  capable  of  patronizing  infidelity  to  exist- 
ing engagements.  I  hold  the  maxim  co  less 
applicable  to  public  than  private  affairs,  that 
honesty  is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  It. 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  observed 
in  their  genuine  sense.  But,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  unnecessary  and  would  be  unwise  to 
extend  them. 

"Taking  care  always  to  keep  oiu-selves  by 
suitable  establlBhments  on  a  respectable  de- 
fensive posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to  tem-r 
porary  alliances  for  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies." 

Mind  you,  I  repeat  his  words:  "We  may 
safely  trust  to  temporarj-  fJllances  for  ex- 
traordinary emergencies." 

Is  there  the  man  living  today  who  believes 
that  Washington  would  retract  those  words  If 
Washington  lived  today? 

What  is  the  proposed  aid  to  Britain  In  the 
so-called  "lease-lend  "  bill  if  it  is  not  a  "tem- 
porary" assistance  during  an  extraordinary 
emergency? 

The  very  form  of  government  for  which 
Washington  fought  Is  threatened.  We  have 
the  word,  If  he  has  a  woni,  of  Hitler  himself 
that  he  is  fighting  for  a  "new  world  cH-der" 
In  the  universe.  We  have  the  word  and  ac- 
tion of  the  Communists  of  Russia,  even  be- 
fore Hitler  came  onto  tho  scene,  that  they 
awaited  the  dawn  of  the  revolution  which 
would  engulf  the  entire  world  and  place  it 
under  the  Soviet  way  of  ciolng  things. 

"Against  the  insidious  wUes  of  foreign  In- 
fluence (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow 
citizens),"  says  Washington  in  his  farewell 
address  with  an  earnestness  that  pours  forth 
the  fear  In  his  heart  ("I  conjure  you  to  be- 
lieve me,  fellow  citizens)  the  Jealousy  of  a 
free  people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove  that  for- 
eign influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes 
of  republican  government." 

What  would  Washington  say  If  he  lived  to- 
day and  witnessed  the  Insidious  intrigues  of 
the  "fifth  columnists";  whiit  would  Washing- 
ton do  today  If  he  saw  bunds  organized 
throughout  the  Nation  dedicated  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  democracy  which  he  established; 
what  would  Washington  do  today  If  he  saw 
the  hand  of  saboteurs  at  work  and  heard  the 
prating  of  propagandists  for  us  to  mind  our 
own  business  and  stay  jout  of  European 
affairs? 

There  can  be  only  one  answer  as  to  what 
Washington  would  do  and  his  action  in  treat- 
ing with  Citizen  Genet  who  sought  to  arouse 
the  support  of  the  young  American  Republic 
to  the  ca\ise  of  revolutionary  France,  is  an 
eloquent  example. 

Washington  in  his  second  term,  did  not 
want  to  aid  Britain  In  her  war  aganst  France 
nor  did  he  want  to  deny  France  ««g»gt«nrM» 


mindful  of  the  aid  which  Prance  had  given 
the  gasping  American  revolutionists.  He 
was  confronted  with  a  serious  problem. 

It  was  the  monarchy  of  France  which  had 
aided  America  in  her  time  of  need.  It  was 
France  which  had  raised  the  hopes  of  Amer- 
ica by  sending  Lafayette  and  Bochambeau 
when  the  American  cause  seemed  lost.  Yet 
the  revolutionists  were  fighting,  apparently 
for  the  same  cause  that  the  American  colo- 
nies fought,  against  a  government  which  had 
befriended  the  struggling  colonists.  And 
Washington  was  not  sure  that  France  would 
be  successful. 

America  was  a  young  nation.  Democracy 
needed  friends.  Her  future  was  still  doubt- 
ful. Is  it  any  wonder  that  Washington  at 
that  time  refused  to  be  drawn  to  either  one 
Bide  or  the  other? 

Genfet  upon  arriving  In  this  country  had 
the  assistance  of  Thomas  JeBenon.  George 
Hanunond,  the  British  envoy,  had  the  aid  of 
Alexander  Hamilton.  It  is  agreed  by  histo- 
rians, I  believe,  that  all  three  of  these  great 
Americans — Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Ham- 
ilton— wtre  thoroughly  Intent  not  only  upon 
keeping  the  United  States  out  of  war  (how 
often  have  we  heard  that  phrase,  "keeping 
the  United  States  out  of  war")  but  intent 
upon  advancing  her  best  interests. 

Hamilton  had  his  own  point  of  view.  He 
wanted  the  support  of  Great  Britain,  the 
trade,  the  credit  which  would  help  to  estab- 
lish his  financial  system.  Jefferson  had  his 
point  of  view.  He  was  far  promoting  liberty, 
resisting  privilege,  banishing  numarchy.  He 
saw  In  France  help  toward  this  end.  Wash- 
ington likewise  had  his  own  point  of  view. 
It  happened,  however,  to  be  inclusive  of  all; 
It  happened  to  be  whole. 

He  believed  that  the  good  of  America  could 
be  best  promoted  by  favoring  neither  one 
country  nor  the  other.  "His  was  definitely 
an  America-first  program,"  says  Stephenson 
Dunn. 

Never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  had 
Washington  believed  it  to  the  best  interests 
of  America  he  would  have  cast  his  lot  with 
either  one  side  at  the  other.  He  would  not 
have  remained  neutral  if  he  had  believed 
that  American  Interests  would  have  been 
bettered  through  his  Intercession. 

If  Washington  lived  today  he  would  have 
no  Hamilton  urging  him  to  enter  the  war 
on  one  side  or  a  Jefferson  urging  him  to  enter 
the  war  on  the  other.  He  would  have  a 
united  people  who  urge  all  aid  to  Great 
Britain.  And  mind  you  I  say  "united"  ad- 
visedly with  full  cogniasance  of  those  who 
have  placed  partisanship  above  patriotism 
and  cry.  "We  want  to  help  Great  Britain 
but  we  only  want  to  help  Great  Britain  our 
way.  If  Great  Britain  must  be  helped  your 
way,  then  we  will  not  help  Great  Britain  at 
all  and  will  allow  her  to  fall  through  lack  of 
need  if  it  comes  to  a  showdown." 

I  am  speaking  of  the  united  front  of  a 
people  who  know  not  Republicanism  or  Dem- 
ocratism, but  do  know  only  Americanism. 
I  am  speaking  of  a  united  people  who  accept 
this  aid  to  Britain  as  an  "America-first" 
program. 

Wafhington  recognized,  even  in  his  day, 
that  America  could  not  isolate  itself  from 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

"I  cannot  recommend  to  your  notice  meas- 
ures for  the  fulfillment  of  our  duties  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,"  he  said,  "without  again 
pressing  upon  you  the  necessity  of  placing 
ourselves  in  a  condition  of  complete  defense, 
and  of  exacting  from  them  the  ftilflllment 
of  their  duties  toward  us.  The  United  States 
ought  not  to  indulge  a  persuasion,  that,  con- 
trary to  the  order  of  human  events,  they  will 
forever  keep  at  a  distance  those  painful  ap- 
peals to  arms,  with  which  the  history  of 
every  other  nation  abounds.  Iliere  Is  a  rank 
due  to  cne  United  States  among  nations 
which  will  be  withheld.  If  not  abso!titely  lost, 
by  the  reputation  of  weakness.    If  we  desire 


to  avoid  Insult  we  must  be  able  to  repel  It; 
If  we  desire  to  secure  peace,  one  of  the  most 
povrerful  Instruments  of  our  rising  pros- 
perity, it  must  be  known  that  we  are  at  all 
times  ready  for  war." 

Could  those  words,  uttered  in  1793,  have 
been  more  prophetic  than  they  were? 

Be  prepared.    Be  prepared. 

Washington  was  the  most  eminent  propo- 
nent of  preparedness.  Preparedness  was  bia 
theme  of  life  and  government.  Be  prepared  I 
Be  prepared! 

And  surely  the  doctrine  of  preparednees  to- 
night falls  on  receptive  ears  in  this  audience. 
What  ts  Insurance  if  it  isn't  preparedness? 
What  is  preparedness  if  it  Isn't  Insurance? 
You  prepare  for  possible  hospitalization  at  • 
future  date  by  paying  insurance  now.  Not 
tomorrow,  becatise  tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 

Support  now  of  Britain  in  this  fight  is  sn 
Insurance  policy  against  the  destruction  of 
those  ideals  of  democracy  which  every  one  of 
us  hold  dear  to  our  hearts. 

All  aid  to  Britain  at  this  time  Is  instirance 
against  the  posslbihty  of  futiue  attack, 
whether  that  attack  comes  from  on  land,  on 
sea,  in  the  air.  or  from  within  our  own  ixv- 
ders  In  the  subversive  activities  of  aliens  who 
sought  succor  in  our  home  and  now  are  ready 
to  bite  the  hand  which  fed  them. 

The  lease-lend  bill  Is  the  ounce  of  preven- 
tion which  will  preclude  the  use  of  a  pound 
of  cure  at  a  later  date. 

Tbe  lease-lend  bill  is  an  Insurance  policy 
on  the  right  to  the  pvirsuit  of  happiness 
whi(^  Is  guaranteed  every  American  cltlaen 
by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  which 
Washington  inspired. 

Don't  let  that  insurance  policy  lapse  be- 
cause we  are  unwilling  to  pay  the  premium. 
The  premlimi  we  pay  today  Is  only  a  small 
proportion  of  what  we  will  be  compelled  to 
p&y  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  withstand  any 
assault  on  our  lands  or  our  doctrines. 

You  pay  insurance  premiums  in  the  hope 
that  you  win  never  have  to  utlllae  the  provi- 
sions of  your  Insurance  policies  America  H 
willing  to  pay  taxes  to  build  machines  of  war 
not  for  aggression  birt  for  protection  with  the 
hope  and  the  thotight  that  we  will  never  t>e 
called  upon  to  use  them,  but  if  use  them  we 
must,  we  want  to  be  prepared  for  any  emer- 
gency or  eventuaUty. 

Preparedness  is  not  Intervention  nor  Is 
preparedness  isolation.  The  fact  that  we  are 
ready  and  wUling  to  prepare  and  assist  in 
anything  that  protects  our  interests  against 
foreign  encroachment  is  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  isolated  frcnn  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world. 

"Like  news  from  another  planet"  Is  the 
way  Washington  described  reports  of  the 
wars  in  Europe. 

If  Washington  lived  today  what4.wouId  be 
his  remarks  as  he  heard  the  sound  of  bombs 
dropping  on  England  through  means  of  the 
radio?  No  "news  from  another  planet"  in 
the  echo  of  those  bombs  but  a  bugle  call  to 
arms  to  defend  ourselves  and  protect  our  way 
of  living,  the  American  way  of  living,  from 
the  assault  and  attack  of  those  who  have 
been  brought  to  cur  very  shores  by  the  ad- 
vance of  science  and  the  genius  of  invention 
and  progress. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  complete  Isola- 
tion. 

If  Washington  had  been  an  iBolatlonlst  who 
knew  no  flexibility  would  he  have  issued  such 
a  warning;  would  he  have  ordered  us  to  be 
prepared  to  repel  insult  If  he  had  not  realised 
and  believed  that  the  day  would  come  when 
the  democracy  which  he  breathed  life  Into 
wotild  be  threatened? 

Washington  was  never  an  Isolationist.  If 
we  are  to  believe  that  Washington  possessed 
the  sterling  character  which  history  pictures 
him  to  have  possessed,  we  are  to  believe  that 
If  he  subscribed  to  the  principle  of  receiving, 
he  must  of  necessity  have  subscribed  to  the 
principle  of  giving.  He  accepted  succor  from 
a  foreign  power  when  he  believed  the  thing 
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tat  which  he  fought  needed  It.  It  must  be 
accepted  that  he  would  be  willing  to  extend 
that  aid  In  the  cause  for  which  he  fought. 

He  warns  us  repeatedly  to  guard  ourselves 
against  foreign  influence.  He  warns  iis  to  be 
prepared.  Prepared  against  what?  Prepared 
against  the  encroachments  not  only  of  a 
physical  foreign  foe  but  against  the  sub- 
versive activities  of  those  whose  philosophies 
of  government  and  ideologies  are  alien  to  ovu: 
way  of  living. 

Unity  of  government  "which  constitutes 
us  as  one  people"  was  the  strength  of  Wash- 
ington. Always  he  decried  partisanship;  al- 
ways he  preached  for  the  national  unity  and 
singleness  of  purpoaie.  becaxise  In  them  he  rec- 
ognized the  true  strength  of  the  young 
republic. 

One  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  Wash- 
ington the  great  Daniel  WelMter  recognized  in 
his  character  this  deep  patriotism.  Webster 
recognlMd  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  the  exemplincation  of  the 
character  of  Washington. 

"The  political  prosperity  which  this  coim- 
try  has  attained  and  which  it  now  enjoys  has 
been  acquired  mainly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  present  Government,"  says 
Webster.  'While  this  agent  continues,  the 
capacity  of  attaining  to  stUl  higher  degrees  of 
prosperity  exists  also.  We  have,  whUe  this 
lasts,  a  political  life  capable  of  beneficial  ex- 
ertion, with  power  to  resist  or  overcome  mis- 
fortune, to  sustain  us  against  the  ordinary 
accident  of  human  affairs,  and  to  promote  by 
active  efforts  every  public  Interest.  But  dis- 
memberment strikes  at  the  very  being  which 
preserves  these  faculties.  It  would  lay  its 
nide  and  ruthless  hand  on  this  great  agent 
Itself.  It  wovild  sweep  away  not  only  what 
we  possess  but  all  power  of  regaining  lost  or 
acquiring  new  possessions.  It  would  leave 
the  country  not  only  bereft  of  its  prosperity 
and  happiness  but  without  limbs,  or  organs, 
or  faculties  by  which  to  exert  itself  hereafter 
lo  the  pursuit  of  that  prosperity  and  happi- 


"Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  their 
effects  overcome.  If  disastrous  war  should 
sweep  our  conunerce  from  the  ocean,  another 
generation  may  renew  it;  if  it  desolate  and 
lay  waste  our  fields,  still,  imder  a  new  culti- 
vation, they  will  grow  green  again  and  ripen 
to  future  harvests.  It  were  but  a  trtfle  even 
If  the  waUs  of  yonder  Capitol  were  to  crumble. 
If  its  lofty  pillars  should  fall,  and  its  gorgeous 
decorations  be  all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the 
valley.  All  these  might  be  rebuilt.  But  who 
•hall  reconstruct  the  fabric  of  demolished 
government?  Who  shall  rear  again  the  well- 
proportioned  columns  of  constitutional  lib- 
erty? Who  shall  frame  together  the  skillful 
architecture  which  unites  national  sover- 
eignty with  State  rights,  individual  security. 
and  public  prosperity?  No;  if  these  coltimns 
fall,  they  will  be  raised  not  again.  Like  the 
Coliseum  and  the  Parthenon,  they  will  be 
destined  to  a  moiunful,  a  melancholy  im- 
mortality. Bitter  tears,  however,  will  fiow 
ov»  them  than  ever  shed  over  the  monu- 
ments of  Roman  or  Grecian  art;  for  they 
will  be  the  remnants  of  a  more  glorious 
edifice  than  Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw,  the 
edifice  of  constitutional  American  liberty." 

Today  constitutional  American  liberty  Is 
the  stake  for  which  the  totalitarian  powers 
play.  Are  there  those  so  blind  who  will  not 
see?  If  Washington  lived  today,  he  would 
sound  the  clarion  call  to  guard  against  the 
encroachment  of  that  constitutional  liberty 
for  which  he  saw  men  bleed  and  die  in  the 
snow  of  Valley  Forge. 

I  stand  with  the  isolationists  In  that  I  do 
not  seek  to  impose  on  other  nations  of  the 
world  the  democracy  In  which  I  believe.  I 
resent  any  imposition  of  other  doctrines  of 
government  on  America,  beneficial  as  they 
might  be.  Nobody  h&a  a  right  to  tell  us. 
the  American  people,  what  kind  of  govern- 
ment we  must  live  under;  and  we,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  by  the  same  yardstick,  have  no 


right  to  tell  any  other  people  the  kind  of 
government  under  which  they  should  live. 

I  may  pity  and  sympathize  with  the  poor 
Germans  and  Italians  and  Russians,  whose 
backs  have  been  broken  under  the  yoke  of  the 
dictatorship;  but  if  that  Is  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  they  are  willing  or 
unwilling  to  exist,  then  that  is  tlieir  busi- 
ness. It  t)eccmes  our  business,  however,  when 
those  dictators  attempt  to  force  up<m  us  the 
form  of  government  to  which  they  have  sub- 
jected their  own  fiesh  and  blood. 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  and  shut  our 
ears  to  the  proclamations  and  outspoken  In- 
tent of  the  totalitarian  powers.  Dictators  run 
mad  with  desire  for  power.  They  must  have 
action  to  remain  in  power. 

Hitler  has  attempted  to  make  the  German 
people  believe  that  they  are  a  superrace. 
He  has  attempted  to  pxu-ge  the  race  from  so- 
called  undesired  blood  through  his  antl- 
Semetic  campaign.  If  he  conquers  England, 
he  must  look  to  new  worlds  and  new  coun- 
tries to  conquer.  He  must  keep  the  pitch  of 
his  German  hordes  running  on  liigh.  He 
must  expand  to  prove  the  greatne«s  of  the 
German  people,  and  where  will  he  turn?  To 
which  country  will  he  direct  his  next  blow 
to  establish  his  world  order?  Certainly  not 
to  prostrate  and  impoverished  Eurt)pe.  Cer- 
tainly not  to  Japan,  his  Axis  partner.  Cer- 
tainly not  to  his  ally,  Russia.  He  must  ttirn 
to  America. 

America  must  of  necessity  be  his  goal  for 
conquest  to  spread  his  new  world  order. 

"He  is  not  interested  in  America,"  do  I 
hear  the  isolationist,  the  pacifist,  and  the 
propagandist  say? 

I  heard  Hitler  say  he  wasn't  Interested  in 
Czechoslovakia  or  Poland  or  Austria,  but  his 
heel  crushed  them. 

If  he  isn't  Interested  In  America  what  are 
his  "fifth  columnists"  doing  in  our  midst 
attempting  to  undermine  our  philosophy  of 
government?  If  he  isn't  interested  in  Amer- 
ica, why  are  his  propagandists  spr3ading  his 
poisonous  ideologies  among  our  pttople? 

Would  Washington  stand  idly  by  If  he 
lived  today?  Would  Washington  allow  the 
institutions  of  government,  which  he  estab- 
lished, to  be  attacked  by  the  termites  of 
foreign  influence  against  which  he  so  fer- 
vently warned  us? 

If  Washington  lived  today,  he  would  call 
America  to  the  aid  of  Great  Britain,  not  be- 
cause he  loved  Great  Britain  but  because 
he  loved  America. 

If  Washington  lived  today  he  would  rush 
all  material  aid  necessary  to  Great  Britain 
because  in  Great  Britain  he  would  recog- 
nize the  stopgate  between  totalitarianism  and 
democracy. 

If  Washington  lived  today  he  would  pre- 
pare America  to  defend  itself.  To  defend 
Itself  against  what?  Not  against  prostrate 
Prance;  not  against  bleeding  Belgivun;  not 
against  broken  Hollauid;  not  against  con- 
quered Denmark,  but  against  the  one  nation 
which  has  flaunted  its  challenge  in  our  face 
to  do  away  with  democracy  and  replace  it 
with  a  "new  world  order." 

I  do  not  want  to  believe  that  this  "new 
world  order"  will  ever  t)e  established.  I  will 
not  believe  that  this  "new  world  order"  will 
ever  exist  or  even  trod  the  soil  of  America. 

I  want  to  believe  that  if  Washington  lived 
today  he  would  renew  our  faith  In  the  Ameri- 
canism in  which  he  believed.  I  want  to  be- 
lieve that  If  Washington  lived  today  he  would 
rededicate  himself  to  principles  of  true  Ameri- 
canism, to  rededicate  himself  to  these  beliefs 
as  expressed  by  Henry  Van  Dyke: 

"To  believe  that  the  Inalienable  rights  of 
man  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  ptirsuit  of  happi- 
ness are  given  by  God. 

"To  believe  that  any  form  of  power  that 
tramples  on  these  rights  is  unjust. 

"To  believe  that  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation is  tyranny,  that  government  must 
rest  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and 


that    the   people   should   choose   their   own 
rulers. 

"To  believe  that  freedom  must  be  safe- 
guarded by  law  and  order,  and  that  the  end 
of  freedom  is  fair  play  for  all. 

"To  Ijelieve  not  in  a  forced  equality  of  con- 
ditions and  estates,  but  in  a  true  equalization 
of  burdens,  privileges,  and  opportunities. 

"To  believe  that  the  selfish  interests  of  per- 
sons, classes,  and  sections  must  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth. 

"To  believe  that  union  is  as  much  a  human 
necessity  as  liberty  is  a  divine  gift. 

"To  believe,  not  that  all  people  are  good, 
but  that  the  way  to  make  them  better  Is  to 
trust  the  whole  people. 

"To  believe  that  a  free  state  should  offer  an 
asylum  to  the  oppressed,  and  an  example  of 
virtue,  sobriety,  and  fair  dealing  to  all  nations. 

"To  believe  that  for  the  existence  and  per- 
petuity of  such  a  state  a  man  should  be  will- 
ing to  give  his  whole  service,  in  properly.  In 
labor,  and  in  life. 

"For  high  in  the  firmament  of  human  des- 
tiny are  set  the  stars  of  faith  In  mankind, 
and  unselfish  courage,  and  loyalty  to  the 
ideal;  and  while  they  shine,  the  Americanism 
of  Washington  and  the  men  who  stood  with 
him  shall  never,  never  die." 

If  Washington   lived   today! 

Washington  does  live  today.  The  spirit 
of  Washington  is  Washington.  That  spirit 
will  never  die,  and  as  long  as  It  lives  democ- 
racy will  live. 

If  Washington  lived  today  he  would  be  aa 
religiously  American  as  the  Washington  who 
knit  together  13  disjoined  and  separated  Col- 
onies into  a  migh.y  union  which  stands  more 
united  today  than  ever  before  in  Its  deter- 
mination that  democracy  shall  not  perish 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  salute  the  spirit  of  Washington  which 
lives  today  and  breathes  life  eternal  holding 
aloft  the  torch  of  freedom  and  liberty,  bath- 
ing the  gallant  British  Isles  in  a  brilliant 
light  of  a  new  era.  over  which  there  will  be 
no  black-out.  Washington's  spirit  does  live 
today. 


Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

or  ORCGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  February  25, 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  JOHN  BARR 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  by  Dr. 
John  Barr: 

Why  are  the  American  people  so  very  much 
afraid  of  their  own  Government?  Dozens  of 
definitions  of  democracy  have  been  devised, 
but  we  can  do  no  better  than  go  back  to 
the  immortal  words  of  our  first  Republican 
President  and  say  that  democracy  is  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people.  "Of"  implies  ownership,  "by"  implies 
active  management,  and  "for",  of  course,  im- 
plies that  it  is  government  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  or  for  the  general  welfare — the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number.  If  our 
Government  is  that  way.  then  why  are  we 
afraid  of  its  activity?  If  it  Is  not  that  way, 
then  for  150  years  we  have  been  boasting  of 
something  which  has  not  existed,  and  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  It. 
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We  usually  think  of  government  as  politi- 
cal only  but  actually  the  Individual  is  gov- 
erned as  much,  if  not  more,  by  the  economic 
system  of  which  he  is  a  part  as  he  is  by  the 
political  system  of  which  he  Is  a  part.  We,  as 
Individuals,  are  therefore  a.s  much  concerned 
about  our  economic  freedom  as  at>out  our 
political  freedom,  and  government  should  deal 
with  economics  as  well  as  politics.  In  fact, 
since  the  l>eginning  most  of  the  problems 
with  which  our  Government  has  been  con- 
fronted have  been  economic  rather  than 
political. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  has  been 
a  history  of  booms  and  depressions.  To  men- 
tion the  most  outstanding,  we  have  had  peaks 
of  business  activity  in  1815.  1836.  1856,  1865, 
1881,  1920,  1929,  and  1987,  with  correspond- 
ing troughs  in  1829,  1844.  1858,  1878,  1893, 
1921,  1932,  and  1938.  We  have  been  under  a 
capitalistic  83r8tem  and  these  peaks  and 
troughs  have  largely  coincided  with  greater 
and  lesser  amounts  of  investment — Invest- 
ing In  war  supplies  or  In  the  development  of 
natural  resources  or  new  industries.  We  had 
a  period  of  canal  building,  several  railroad- 
building  periods,  of  the  development  of  great 
Industries  such  as  electricity  and  automobiles. 
Just  now  we  are  entering  another  war-supply 
boom,  creating  Implements  of  war  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  but  which  we  hope  we 
shall  never  have  to  use.  The  Indttstrlal 
booms  have  been  financed  privately,  the  war 
booms  by  Government,  which  also  played  a 
large  part  In  the  boom  of  T937. 

If  we  consider  the  land  and  money  grants 
to  railroads,  we  will  also  find  that  Govern- 
ment spending  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
some  of  our  earlier  booms. 

Booms  are  measured  by  the  amount  of  em- 
ployment and  depressions  by  the  amotint  of 
unemplojrment.  The  ideal  condition  would 
be  that  in  which  everyone  able  and  willing 
to  work  had  a  Job,  and  our  object  should  be 
to  maintain  that  condition  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible at  all  times.  Wealth  is  produced  only 
by  labor  in  connection  with  capital  and 
natural  resources,  and  the  losses  that  we 
have  Incurred  through  the  Idleness  of  men 
and  machinery  since  1929  run  Into  the  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars.  Instead  of  not 
being  able  to  afford  putting  our  people  to 
work,  we  cannot  afford  not  to  put  them  to 
work. 

At  all  times  part  of  our  workers  are  engaged 
in  making  consumers'  goods,  the  things  that 
satisfy  our  dally  wants.  The  other  workers 
are  making  producers'  goods — the  buildings, 
machinery,  power  plants,  etc.,  that  are  In 
turn  used  in  the  production  of  consumers' 
goods.  The  progress  that  humanity  has  made 
In  satisfying  its  wants  and  thus  enjoying  a 
higher  standard  of  living  has  resulted  partly 
from  the  discovery  of  new  natural  resources, 
and  partly  from  the  Invention  and  accumtila- 
tlon  of  these  producers'  goods.  The  more 
power  and  machinery  we  have  the  easier  it 
should  be  to  satisfy  our  wants. 

Now.  the  relative  nimiber  of  those  em- 
ployed In  producers'  and  consumers'  Indus- 
tries are  not  always  the  same.  The  dis- 
covery of  new  natiiral  resources  and  the  In- 
vention of  new  manufacturing  processes  and 
machines  are  anything  but  constant.  In  the 
last  8  years  we  have  had  many  inventions — 
nylon,  plastic,  streamlined  trains,  etc. — but 
all  of  these  things  put  together  have  not  re- 
quired an3rthing  like  the  amount  of  Invest- 
ment called  forth  by  the  automobile  and  al- 
lied Industries  of  the  1920s.  Even  in  that 
glorious  decade  we  were  investing  less  than 
half  of  our  savings  In  the  expansion  of  our 
Industrial  plants.  Under  our  present  system 
of  distribution  of  Income,  where  1  percent  of 
the  people  receive  14  percent  of  the  national 
product — and  most  savlngt  are  made  from 
very  high  Incomes — our  Inventors  are  not 
keeping  pace  with  our  money  savers.  When 
there  Is  a  lag  In  private  investment  govern- 
ment mrust  indulge  In  compeiisatory  spending. 


It  Is  probably  true  that  the  American  peo- 
ple come  In  direct  contact  with  government 
more  through  the  pajmaent  of  taxes  than  in 
any  other  way.  Their  distrust  of  government 
may  be  due  to  their  misimderstandlng  of 
taxes.  Too  many  people  think  that  all  taxes 
are  alike,  that  a  tax  is  Just  a  tax.  There  are 
two  main  kinds  of  taxes — ome  is  based  on  the 
ability  to  pay,  the  other  is  based  on  the 
necessity  to  consume.  Progressive  personal 
Income  and  Inheritance  taxes  are  the  first 
kind,  nearly  all  other  taxes  of  the  second  kind. 
The  first  bears  more  heavily  on  the  rich,  the 
second  more  heavily  on  the  poor,  so  that  a 
shifting  of  the  relative  amount  of  these  two 
kinds  of  taxes  to  be  Imposed  could  bring 
about  a  wider  distribution  of  wealth. 

Again  too  many  people  look  upon  the  taxes 
they  pay  as  a  dead  loss.  They  seem  to  think 
that  they  get  nothing  in  return.  Do  they 
think  that  their  education  was  worth  noth- 
ing? Does  the  amount  of  money  saved  in 
gasoline  and  the  wear  and  tear  on  cars  pay 
for  the  good  roads  we  are  taxed  to  build? 
Does  the  money  spent  on  the  maintenance 
of  fire  departments  in  our  cities  cut  down 
the  cost  of  insiu-ance?  Would  we  be  safe 
without  an  Army  and  a  Navy?  If  we  based 
all  of  our  taxes  on  ability  to  pay  and  Insisted 
on  getting  fvill  value  received  for  our  tax 
money  when  it  Is  spent  ovir  tax  troubles 
would  largely  disappear. 

When  the  people  are  getting  from  their 
Government  what  they  want  at  a  fair  price 
the  method  of  taxation  Is  more  Important 
than  the  amount.  Taxation  could  be  made 
the  stabilizing  mechanism'  In  our  economic 
system  that  the  interest  rate  was  supposed  to 
be  but  Is  not. 

Some  of  the  dlstnist  of  Government  may 
also  come  from  the  fact  that  only  two  of  its 
officers,  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent are  elected  by  all  the  people  and  are 
concerned  entirely  with  the  welfare  of  all 
the  people. 

How  much  of  our  distrust  of  government  is 
due  to  partisan  politics?  A  major  soturce  of 
distrust  of  government  is  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion that  government  officials,  commonly 
known  as  politicians,  are  Incompetent  and 
dishonest.  There  has  been  plenty  of  incom- 
petency and  dishonesty  in  government,  but 
when  the  resulting  waste  Is  compared  with 
that  In  private  enterprise,  the  difference  Is 
not  so  great  as  Is  usually  taken  for  granted. 
High  efficiency  in  private  industry  as  a  whole 
can  be  seriously  questioned  if  we  consider  the 
waste  in  the  exploitation  of  our  great  natural 
resources  such  as  soil,  lumber,  oil,  and  coal. 
If  private  enterprise  is  so  very  efficient  why 
are  we  told  that  90  percent  of  all  men  now 
engaged  in  business  for  themselves  will  even- 
tually fall?  Many  people  have  heard  some- 
where that  government  is  wasteful  and  have 
accepted  the  statement  as  gospel  truth  with- 
out ever  looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 
Perhaps  government  needs  a  better  press 
agent.  In  the  country  as  a  whole  the  alms 
and  accomplishments  of  the  T.  V.  A.  are  still 
vaguely  understood. 

The  average  voter  knows  little  of  what 
goes  on  behind  the  scenes  of  governmental 
processes.  When,  where,  how,  and  why  are 
votes  obtained  for  or  against  the  many  meas- 
\ires  that  come  before  our  legislative  bodies? 
This  again  leads  to  distrust. 

Since  the  beginning  our  economic  system 
has  been  a  mixture  of  state  capitalism  and 
private  capitalism.  We  have  never  had  a 
system  of  purely  individual  enterprise. 
When  we  established  free  public  schools  we 
entered  upon  a  policy  of  government  invest- 
ment and  the  activities  of  government  have 
been  Increasing  ever  since.  Professor  Wag- 
ner has  formulated  an  economic  law  that 
says  that  as  the  standard  of  living  increases 
we  will  find  a  larger  proportion  of  things 
that  government  can  do  for  us  more  effi- 
ciently than  individuals  can  do  them  for 
themselves.  Private  Industry  Invests  in 
things,  government  can  invest  In  security. 


education,  conservation,  and  health.  (I  take 
these  words  from  a  recent  3 -cent  postage 
stamp.)  Ilie  relative  amoxmt  of  private  and 
government  investment  necessary  at  any  par- 
ticular time  to  keep  oxir  business  machine 
running  smoothly  is  a  mechanical  or  arith- 
metic problem.  Just  as  mechanical  aa  the 
ratio  of  cog-wheel  teeth  in  a  gear  shift,  and 
It  should  be  determined  in  Jtist  as  dispas- 
sionate a  fashion.  Ehiring  Presidential  cam- 
paigns we  are  ready  to  shoot  each  other  over 
a  problem  In  arithmetic. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  some  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  In  Asia  and  Europe  have 
turned  to  a  totalitarian  form  of  government. 
But  the  American  people  neither  need  nor 
desire  totalitarianism.  In  1940  only  about 
1  percent  of  them  voted  for  other  than  two 
major  parties.  There  was  somethlrg  wnmg 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  1920'8.  That  is 
apparent  from  the  mere  fact  that  It  blew 
up.  The  American  people  do  demand  that 
that  something  be  discovered  and  corrected 
as  simply  as  possible.  They  demand  an 
economic  system  that  will  work  and  con- 
tinue to  work  without  the  violent  fluctua- 
tions of  the  past.  If  that  calls  for  mare 
Government  activity,  then  we  must  have 
more  Government  activity. 

In  a  democracy  the  rights  of  the  minority 
must  be  respected,  but  It  wotild  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  allow  an  imdue  regard  for 
the  rights  of  a  few  to  prevent  otir  entire 
economic  and  political  machine  from  work- 
ing smoothly  and  efficiently.  If  the  concen- 
tration of  14  percent  of  the  national  Income 
In  the  hands  of  1  percent  of  the  people  pre- 
vents the  wheels  of  Industry  from  turning, 
that  concentration  must  be  corrected.  And 
12  Senators  cannot  be  allowed  to  thwart  the 
will  of  84.  "Government  must  step  in  to 
save  government." 

Have  we  reached  the  paradoxical  situation 
In  which  we  must  define  a  democracy  as  a 
country  In  which  the  people  do  not  trust 
their  own  government  and  a  totalitarian 
state  as  one  in  which  the  people  have  full 
confidence  in  one  man? 


National  Lawyers'  Gofld  Dimer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or   TTTAB 
IN  THE  SENATK  OP  THE  UNTTKD  STATES 


Tuesday,  February  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


ADDRESS  BT  EDWIN  S.  SMITH 


Mr.  THOMAS  Of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recobo  an  address 
delivered  by  Edwin  8.  Smith,  member. 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  at  the 
National  Lawyers'  Guild  dinner  in  honor 
of  Judge  J.  Warren  Madden,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  February  22,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  alwajrs  a  pleasant  task  to  unburden 
oneself,  however  Inadequately,  in  praise  of  an 
old  friend.  The  occasion  Is  doubly  grateful 
when  the  friend  happens  also  to  be  In  a  very 
real  sense  a  friend  of  mankind.  I  used  to  be- 
come impatient  at  times  with  Warren  Madden 
at  what  seemed  to  me  an  undue  tolerance  of 
persons  imdeservlng  of  tolerance.    I  realise 
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more  clearly  now  that  his  nattiral  appre- 
ciation ol  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  individuals  Is 
the  trait  In  his  character  which  probably  con- 
tributed most  to  his  broad  humanitarian 
approach  to  the  act  of  which  he  was  chief 
administrator  and  to  his  passionately  held 
convictions  on  the  subject  of  civil  liberties. 

Judge  Madden  "s  devotion  to  civil  liberties 
was  Inseparably  connected  with  his  devotion 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Had 
he  not  believed  as  flnnly  as  he  did  in  the 
necessity  of  protecting  the  civil  liberties  of 
workers  he  could  not  have  contributed  to 
the  administration  of  the  act  that  unswerving 
sincerity  which  transformed  the  cold  words 
of  a  statute  Into  a  reality  of  transcendent  Im- 
portance to  millions  of  Americans. 

Always  Judge  Madden  described  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  with  a  penetrat- 
ing Insight  Into  Its  unique  eontrlbutlon  to 
liberty  and  to  democracy.  In  a  speech  deliv- 
ered to  the  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation In  December  of  1938.  he  said: 

"This  new  liberty."  referring  to  the  liberty 
conferred  on  indtistrial  workers  by  the  act. 
"has  a  significance  comparable  to  the  ancient 
liberties  which  achieved  recognition  In  time 
to  be  written  into  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  o\ir 
Ctonatltutlon.  A  liberty  to  emerge  from  a 
condition  of  economic  helplessness,  and  de- 
pendence upon  the  will  of  another,  to  a  status 
of  having  one's  chosen  representative  re- 
ceived as  an  equal  at  the  bargaining  confer- 
ence table  must  be  recognized  as  f\inda- 
mental.  Indeed,  the  constitutional  liberties 
of  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  assembly, 
could  not.  In  their  aspects  most  Important 
to  working  people,  be  enjoyed  until  this  new 
liberty  was  created.  These  constitutional 
guaranties  operate  only  to  prevent  infringe- 
ment by  governments,  and  leave  Individuals 
f-  and  corporations  free  to  prevent  the  exercise 

of  these  rights. 

"If  a  workman  became  Interested  In  a 
union  and  spoke  to  his  fellow  worker  urging 
him  to  Join,  and  was  discharged  for  'agitat- 
ing' he  wondered  what  the  constitutional 
guaranty  of  freedom  of  speech  was  worth, 
when  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  right 
could  cost  him  his  living.  If  a  union  organ- 
izer stood  on  the  street  at  the  gate  of  an 
Industrial  plant  to  distribute  leaflets  con- 
taining argtiments  for  Joining  the  union,  and 
the  workers  refused  to  accept  and  read  the 
argtunents  becavise  they  knew  they  were 
being  watched  and  that  anyone  who  took  a 
leaflet  would  be  discharged,  he  wondered 
what  the  guaranty  of  freedom  of  the  press 
really  guaranteed.  Likewise,  If  spies  were  set 
upon  union  meetings  to  report  what  em- 
pl03ree8  were  there  so  that  they  might  be 
penalized,  there  was  no  freedom  of  assembly 
' —  in  any  true  sense,  In  spite  of  the  words  of 
the  constitution. 

"The  constitutions  In  their  time  forbade 
the  Infringements  which  then  constituted  a 
social  evil,  and  limited  their  restrictions  to 
governments  because  governments  were  the 
offenders.  Svu^ly  there  Is  no  more  reason 
why  private  enterprises  should  be  privileged 
to  prevent  freedom  of  speech  and  effective 
publication  and  assembly  than  why  the  Gov- 
ernment Itself  should  be  so  privileged.  And 
the  employer's  drastic  penalty  of  discharge 
Is  a  much  more  potent  preventive  than  the 
penalties  which  the  Government  would  Im- 
pose." 

In  January  of  1940.  In  a  speech  before  the 
United  Christian  Council  For  Democracy, 
Judge  Madden  stiU  sounded  in  memorable 
language  the  same  theme  of  the  relation  of 
the  act  to  dvll  liberties  in  America  in  the 
face  of  a  world  In  which  destruction  of  civil 
liberties  had  become  an  alarming  common- 
place.   I  quote  from  his  speech: 

"The  most  signlflcant  result,  to  my  mind, 
of  the  (^ration  of  the  act.  Is  that  It  has  cre- 
ated, a^  new  and  Important  civil  liberty  and 
has  given  new  vitality  to  the  old  dvll  liber- 
ties. Tbe  right  of  workmen  to  associate 
themseiTes  Into  unions  if  they  want  to  do 
so.  Is  of  Importance  comparable  to  the  rights 


of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  assembly,  and  freedom  of  acquir- 
ing and  enjoying  property.  Many  of  the  in- 
fringements of  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and 
assembly  in  recent  decades  have  been  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  formation  and 
growth  of  unions.  In  those  commtmitles 
where  the  act  Is  being  obeyed  and  the  right 
of  workmen  to  organize  Is  accepted,  you  find 
few  Infringements  upon  the  rights  of  speech, 
publication,  and  assembly.  In  other  com- 
munities where  there  still  Is  resistance  to  the 
act.  workmen  are.  because  of  their  interest 
In  organization,  more  vigilant  to  demand 
their  constitutional  rights,  and  their  de- 
mands are  listened  to  with  more  respect  by 
courts,  police,  and  other  public  authorities 
than  would  be  the  demands  of  a  lone  pam- 
phleteer or  soap-box  orator.  The  net  result 
of  all  this  is  clear  gain,  an  enormous  advance 
In  the  enjoyment  of  civil  liberties  In  America 
during  a  period  when  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  lost  Its  liberty  to  dictators  or  sur- 
rendered it  voluntarily  in  order  more  effec- 
tively to  resist  the  aggression  of  dictators." 

It  was  Inevitable  that,  feeling  as  he  did 
and  expressing  himself  as  he  had  about  the 
act.  that  the  criticism  should  be  leveled  at 
Judge  Madden  in  certain  quarters  that  he 
lacked  judicial  poise.  To  those  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  decisions  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board,  which  have  met  with 
such  singular  success  the  test  of  cotirt  review, 
to  those  also  who  are  familiar  with  the  scru- 
pulous care  and  the  untiring  patience  with 
which  Judge  Madden  weighed  the  Board  rec- 
ords as  they  were  laid  before  him,  this  criti- 
cism is  utterly  baseless  and  the  very  reverse 
of  the  actual  fact.  Almost  exclusively,  such 
criticism  came  from  those  whose  own  emo- 
tional bias  against  the  act  was  hardly  open 
to  question.  However,  granting  for  argu- 
ment's sake  the  sincerity  of  such  comment.  It 
could  only  spring  from  that  false  notion  that 
Judges  to  be  impartial  must  be  lacking  in 
depth  of  feeling.  To  demolish  that  argu- 
ment. It  Is  only  necessary  to  call  to  mind  the 
now  generally  accepted  judicial  eminence  of 
Brandeis  and  Holmes.  The  common  opinion 
of  mankind  will  always  accord  the  highest 
judicial  stature  precisely  to  those  Individuals 
whose  interpretations  of  the  law  and  whose 
attitude  toward  the  judicial  function  have 
rested  most  firmly  on  an  inner  loyalty  to  the 
nobler  human  feelings. 

It  Is  an  Interesting  fact  that  those  judges 
who  have  felt  most  deeply  are  also  those 
whose  judicial  reasoning  has  been  most  acute. 
Perhaps  a  psychologist  might  point  out  an 
inevitable  connection  between  the  type  of 
mind  which  Is  selfless  enough  to  react  In- 
tensely against  evils  and  the  ability  of  the 
same  mind  to  see  facts  clearly  and  to  parcel 
out  Ideas  in  an  orderly  fashion.  Whether 
such  a  generality  is  justified,  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  can  be  truly  said  that  Judge  Madden's 
approach  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
was  an  almost  perfect  balance  of  thought 
and  feeling,  both  reaching  fulfillment  in  the 
finest  type  of  judicial  performance. 

When  I  recall  from  a  multitude  of  personal 
experiences  the  almost  painful  conscientious- 
ness with  which  Warren  Madden  weighed  the 
proper  course  to  be  taken  In  some  situation 
confronting  the  Board  for  administrative 
action,  or  the  proper  determination  of  some 
complex  set  of  facts  that  was  presented  by  a 
record-  which  the  Board  must  review,  I  am 
shocked  to  recall  how  large  numbers  of  Amer- 
icans were  ready  to  traduce  the  motives  and 
the  methods  of  a  man  of  so  much  Inherent 
fineness.  There  are  probably  few  more  un- 
pleasant spectacles  in  our  congressional  his- 
tory than  the  indecency  and  indignity  that 
Judge  Madden  had  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
the  Smith  Investigating  committee.  Rarely. 
I  suppose,  has  a  man  of  such  integrity  and 
such  devotion  to  his  Government  had  to  face 
such  petty  meanness  from  men  whose  reac- 
tionary antagonism  toward  the  act  was  so 
apparent.  Yet  Warren  Madden  went  through 
this  type  of  Inquisition  with  a  patience  and 


an  equanimity  which  was  a  source  not  only 
of  wonder  but  sometimes  even  ol  annoyance 
to  his  friends  and  well  wishers.  But  had  he 
burst  out  in  justified  anger  at  some  of  the 
imputations  which  were  leveled  against  him, 
he  simply  would  not  have  been  himself. 

Judge  Madden  has  a  humility  which  is 
truly  great  and  derives  directly  from  the  self- 
lessness to  which  I  have  alluded.  There  is 
in  him  no  lack  of  courage;  far  from  It;  but 
rather  a  natural  and  not  even  an  unkindly 
disdain  for  those  whose  minds  and  motives 
are  of  a  baser  sort.  I  suspect,  however.  In 
his  Innermost  consciousness  that  Judge  Mad- 
den must  have  been  at  times  sorely  puzzled 
at  the  ferocity  of  the  attacks  upon  him.  He 
always  expected,  it  seems  to  me,  more  great- 
ness of  mind  and  fairness  in  people  than  it 
is  the  average  human  lot  to  possess.  I  have  ' 
frequently  felt  that  his  Internal  tribulations 
on  this  score  would  have  been  much  relieved 
if  he  had  had  a  more  basic  realization  that 
any  forthright  administration  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  would  Inevitably 
bring  about  his  ears  a  storm  of  criticism  from 
those  In  private  life,  as  well  as  those  in  gov- 
ernment, who  saw  the  act  for  what  in  fact 
It  Is,  a  fundamental  assault  on  long-en- 
trenched privilege  and  power.  Not  that  he 
was  unaware  of  the  basic  antagonisms  that 
the  act  was  bound  to  create  on  the  part  of 
organized  Industry.  In  fact,  on  occasion  he 
gave  deflnlte  expression  to  this  realization. 

In  his  speech  before  the  United  Christian 
Council  for  Democracy,  from  which  I  have 
previously  quoted,  making  reference  to  the 
criticisms  of  such  organizations  as  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  and  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Judge 
Madden  said: 

"To  their  criticism  of  the  act  Itself  these 
people  add  criticism  of  its  administration  by 
the  Board.  I  have  already  freely  admitted 
that  we  could  have  so  administered  the  act 
as  to  make  It  Impotent.  If  we  had  done 
so  these  critics  would  have  been  pleased. 
They  would  have  regarded  It  as  a  bad  law, 
tempered  by  do-nothing  and  clumsy  admin- 
istration. But  those  for  whose  protection 
the  law  was  enacted,  and  anyone  else  who 
was  Interested  In  honest  and  skillful  ad- 
ministration would  have  had  the  right  to 
demand  that  we  get  out  and  give  way  to 
someone  who  could  and  would  administer 
the  law  as  It  was  Intended." 

Even  though  Judge  Madden  was  thus  quite 
capable  of  understanding  the  motivation  of 
the  Board's  more  ardent  critics,  nevertheless 
his  essential  respect  for  the  human  animal  as 
such  often  Intervened  to  cause  the  sad.  al- 
though never  cynical,  puzzlement  concerning 
vmfalr  behavior  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  are  many  traits  of  Warren  Madden 
which  one  would  like  to  expand  upon.  I 
think  of  his  modesty  In  disclaiming  any  knowl- 
edge In  the  field  of  labor  relations.  In  which 
he  proved  himself  so  singularly  wise.  I  think 
also  of  his  modesty  which  made  It  possible 
that  some  of  his  nonlegal  associates  did  not 
for  a  long  time  realize  the  number  of  im- 
portant teaching  and  administrative  positions 
which  he  had  held  on  the  faculties  of  various 
law  schools,  that  he  had  edited  law-case  books 
which  had  earned  him  a  national  reputation, 
and  that  he  was  widely  known  and  respected 
by  tpachers  of  law  all  over  the  coimtry. 

One  of  the  acid  tests  of  character  in  any 
calling,  and  it  is  particularly  true  of  political 
life,  is  loyalty  to  one's  associates,  who  are  the 
ubject  of  unwarranted  attack.  The  arrows  of 
criticism,  which  were  launched  against  the 
Board  during  Judge  Madden's  chairmanship, 
were  frequently  directed  against  members  of 
the  Board's  staff.  This  was  notoriously  so  in 
the  case  of  Nathan  Witt,  for  many  years  the 
Board's  very  conscientious,  very  Intelligent, 
and  exceedingly  able  secretary.  Such  criti- 
cism even  came  from  within  the  ranks  of 
the  Board  Itself.  It  can  hardly  be  stating  a 
secret  to  point  out  that  had  Judge  Madden 
yielded  to  the  many  influences  which  were 
brought  to  bear  on  him  to  make  a  public 
scapegoat  of  Witt,  his  own  situation  as  re- 
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gards  the- Board  both  with  respect  to  Con- 
gress and  otherwise  wotild  have  been  bene- 
fited. The  same  thing  is  true  in  the  case  of 
other  members  of  the  staff.  Several  of  these 
persons  were  subjected  to  an  unceasing  tor- 
rent of  attack  from  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  the  press.  Judge  Madden,  however,  pa- 
tiently and  firmly  withstood  these  assaults 
In  whose  validity  he  had  no  faith.  He  was 
by  no  means  unwilling  to  listen  to  criticism 
against  staff  members.  He  would  not  have 
been  the  good  administrator  which  he  was  had 
he  asstmied  any  such  attitude.  However, 
having  explored  the  facts  and  made  up  his 
mind  there  was  no  budging  him  from  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  right  ciotu'se.  He  stood 
firm  against  all  attempts,  either  of  the  subtle 
and  seductive  or  the  direct  nnd  forceful  vari- 
ety, to  make  him  abandon  his  scruples  of 
conscience  and  to  take  the  ]X)litically  expedi- 
ent course.  As  Mr.  Witt  expressed  the  matter 
In  a  letter  to  Judge  Madden  after  he  had  de- 
cided, for  his  own  reasons,  to  quit  the  Board's 
service:  "Loyalty  to  superiors  is  common 
enough,  but  such  brave  loyalty  to  subordi- 
nates as  you  have  shown  is  rare.  Indeed." 

One  of  Judge  Madden's  most  endearing 
traits  Is  his  humor,  which.  I  am  glad  to  say, 
was  freely  exercised  on  the  bench  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  The  more 
or  less  solemn  sessions  of  oral  argtm^ent  be- 
fore the  Board  were  frequently  punctuated 
by  quiet  but  pungent  comments,  which,  like 
the  jests  of  Yorlck.  would  set  the  table  in  a 
A  roar.  He  had  an  unusual  faculty  on  such 
occasions  for  defiating  legal  pomposity.  I 
remember  in  particular  the  time  when  a  law- 
yer of  the  eld  school,  and  obviously  used  to 
Impressing  juries,  was  dilating  on  the  ills  to 
which  the  respondent  in  one  of  the  Board's 
cases  had  fallen  heir.  Rai.'^ing  his  arm  aloft 
as  he  reached  the  climax  of  his  tally  of  tribu- 
lations, he  exclaimed  with  true  Shakespearean 
fervor.  "Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  de- 
fend us";  to  which  Judge  Madden  promptly 
Interjected.  "You  seem  to  he  doing  a  very 
good  job  for  yourself." 

In  his  6  years  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Xiabor  Relations  Board.  Warren  Madden  ren- 
dered an  Illustrious  service  In; establishing  on 
a  firm  foundation,  both  ada^thistratlvely  and 
Judicially,  a  statute  which,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  preservation  and  extension  of  otir 
democracy.  Is  certainly  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant which  the  Congres.s  has  ever  enacted. 
Whatever  future  laurels  he  may  win  in  the 
Judicial  field,  none,  in  my  opinion,  can  eclipse 
the  contribution  he  has  already  made.  How 
easily  in  inferior  hands  the  purposes  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  might  have  been 
perverted  and  the  important  rights  which  it 
bestowed  upon  the  industrial  workers  of 
America  frittered  away  by  compromise  and 
evasion.  The  people  of  these  United  States 
should  be  forever  grateful  to  the  man  who 
by  his  discerning  approach  and  his  forthright 
courage  did  bo  much  to  make  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  not  only  the  achieved 
goal  of  past  democratic  striving  but  a  guide- 
post 'to  democracy's  future. 


Defense  and  the  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NAT  PAHON 

or  TZXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  February  25. 1941 


LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  PATTON.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave   to   extej^d   my   remarks   in   tbe 


Recom).  I  Include  the  following  letter 
which  I  have  recently  received  from  the 
Honorable  O.  E.  Drennan,  of  Conroe, 
Tex.: 

Februabt  22,  1941. 
Hon.  Nat  Patton, 

Waahington.  D.  C. 
Deab  Nat:  I  have  been  reading  every  line 
of  the  news  regarding  the  lease-lend  bill 
and  other  defense  measures.  You  are  aware 
how  we  folks  down  here  feel  about  the  mat- 
ter, and  as  for  myself,  I  see  no  reason  for 
using  your  valuable  time  in  correspondence 
over  the  subjects.  When  you  don't  hear  from 
us  you  will  know  that  everything  is  fine. 

Getting  back  to  defense,  I  have  been  and 
am  still  a  jump  or  two  ahead,  in  my  own  feel- 
ings, of  the  general  public  when  It  comes  to 
just  how  far  we  should  go  in  helping  Great 
Britain.  We  might  just  as  well  face  the  facts 
and  quit  trying  to  kid  ourselves  about  the 
spot  we  are  in.  It  is  utter  nonsense  to  say  we 
would  be  In  a  greater  danger  of  war  if  the 
lease-lend  bill  were  enacted.  I  am  in  favor 
of  an  even  stronger  foreign  policy.  This  old 
business  of  neglecting  our  own  safety  for  fear 
of  offending  someone  should  be  put  on  the 
shelf  for  keeps.  I  would  favor,  before  stin- 
rise  tomorrow,  the  establishment  of  naval 
bases  at  Singap>ore  and  any  other  British  pos- 
se sslon  that  would  halt  Japan  In  her  peaceful 
expansion  program.  We  are  not  concerned 
about  Japan's  feelings.  She  has  never  been 
concerned  about  ours.  The  incidents  at 
Shanghai  alone  made  my  blood  boll.  If  It 
were  in  my  power,  I  would  have  us  so  strong 
that  no  one  would  dare  to  humiliate  us  as 
the  Japs  did  at  Shanghai.  I  am  not  an 
alarmist  or  warmonger.  God  knows  I  saw 
enough  of  the  horrors  of  war  in  World  War 
No.  1,  but  it  just  doesn't  make  sense  to  me 
to  keep  on  pussyfooting  around  when  we  have 
seen  enough  to  make  any  4-year-old  child 
realize  there  is  only  one  way  out.  I  am 
teeto tally  for  all-out  aid  to  Britain,  and  I 
mean,  if  necessary,  convoy  help  with  our  own 
Navy.  This  is  going  to  be  a  hot  subject  be- 
fore long,  and  we  might  as  well  biegln  to 
think  about  it.  If  It  comes  to  saving  Great 
Britain  by  convoying  ships  with  our  Navy, 
which  I  am  certain  will  be  necessary  this 
spring,  then  I  say  hop  to  it.  We  are  not  go- 
ing to  escape  paying  some  of  the  price  of 
freedom.  Just  how  costly  it  is  to  us  depends 
entirely  on  ourselves.  I  do  not  mean  we  can 
lessen  the  price  by  the  ostrich  way,  either.  I 
wovild  like  to  hear  less  stress  put  on  "all  aid 
to  Britain,  but  no  manpower  need  be  con- 
sidered." I  am  not  so  sure  this  is  a  good 
theme  song.  It  no  doubt  is  pleasing  to  the 
ears  of  Hitler  and  old  Blunderbuss  of  the 
Boot.  I  am  in  accord  with  oiar  President  in 
his  fight  for  all-out  aid  to  Britain,  short  of 
war  and,  if  necessary  to  save  Britain,  with 
war.  We  can't  fail  now.  There  Is  no  such 
thing  as  turning  back. 

All  this  Is  costing  money  and  will  continue 
to  cost  more  and  more.  I  am  sure  a  majority 
of  our  people  want  to  help  bear  the  burden 
of  this  cost;  no  doubt  we  all  will  in  some 
way.  but  in  a  way  we  do  not  feel  it.  I  would 
recommend,  and  I  feel  a  majority  would 
with  pride,  that  each  person  making  enough 
money  to  file  an  income  tax  would  be  subject 
to  pay  a  defense  tax  of,  say.  $5.  This  would 
not  hurt  anybody,  and  it  wotild  give  many 
the  opportunity  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  ovir 
national  defense.  Of  course,  the  constitu- 
tionality of  such  wo\ild  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  but  I  believe  It  could  be 
worked  out. 

I  am  alwa3rs  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  your  responsibilities 
and  anxieties  during  these  troublesome  times. 
But  I  hope  some  day  we  will  be  back  to  nor- 
mal, not  of  the  old  way,  but  as  a  strong  and 
peaceful  Nation. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.  E.  Dbennan. 


H.  R.  1776 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Ttiesday.  February  25. 1941 


CHAIN     LETTER     PROTESTING     AGAINST 
GRANT  OP  PRESIDENTIAL  POWERS 


Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  loyal  patriotic  Americans  all 
over  this  land  are  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
posed additional  grant  of  presidential 
powers  which  rightly  belong  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  which  in 
H.  R.  1776  are  thinly  veiled  as  necessary 
to  provide  aid  to  England. 

In  today's  mail,  I  received  a  copy  of  a 
chal  J  letter,  now  being  circulated  by  con- 
stituents in  my  distric*^  on  an  entirely 
nonpartisan  basis  and  which  I  include 
herewith  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

AMERICANIZATION   PROGRAM — SAVX   AMXRICA'S 
CONBTITUTIONAL  rORM   Or  OOVCRNMZMT 

This  chain  letter  was  started  February  22, 
1941  (the  birthday  of  the  Father  of  our 
Coimtry,  George  Washington),  by  a  group  of 
American  citizens  who  seriously  believe  that 
the  proposed  piece  of  legislation  now  before 
our  national  legislative  body.  House  Resolu- 
tion No.  1776,  better  known  as  the  lend-lease 
bill,  if  enacted  tato  law  will,  in  effect,  under- 
mine our  constitutional  form  of  Government, 
and  while  it  may  obtain  the  objective  claimed 
by  Its  makers  and  backers  In  defeating  Hlller- 
ism,  it  likewise  asks  us  as  American  citizens 
to  adc^t  that  same  form  of  government  which 
now  exists  In  that  country,  or  one-man  gov- 
ernment. 

We,  as  American  citizens,  have  no  complaint 
against  aid  to  the  allies,  may  that  aid  be 
ever  so  great.  But  we  cannot  understand  why 
that  aid  cannot  be  accomplished,  and  can- 
didly believe  It  can,  under  the  American  form 
of  Government,  the  greatest  form  of  Govern- 
ment for  the  protection  of  individual  liber- 
ties that  has  ever  been  originated. 

We,  therefore,  now  pledge  ourselves,  first,  to 
the  maintenance  of  that  democratic  form  of 
government  of  the  United  States  and  as  such 
hereby  oppose  House  Resolution  No.  1776  as 
now  complied. 

In  the  year  of  1776,  we,  through  otir  fore- 
fathers, gained  our  liberties.  We  do  not  now 
propose  to  waive  those  liberties  through  pro- 
posed legislation  of  that  same  denomination, 
namely,  House  Resolution  No.  1776. 

Let  us  fight  our  problems,  win  or  lose,  under 
our  present  form  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment.   It  can  be  done  and  we  wlU  win. 

So  let  all  we  recipients  of  this  chain  letter 
upon  receipt  of  same  Inunediately  wire  our 
United  States  Senator  opposing  this  piece 
of  legislation.  Next,  let's  forward  this  letter 
on  to  as  many  of  our  friends  as  we  may 
choose,  and  for  fear  that  there  may  be  • 
strong  propaganda  OTganlzatlon  of  opposition 
against  our  movement  let  each,  under  our 
free  form  of  government,  sign  our  Individual 
name  to  all  letters. 

Just  keep  in  mind  that  this  Is  not  a  political 
party  fight,  that  has  already  been  proven  to 
xis  In  the  division  of  citizens,  many  who  are 
prominent  In  otir  Government  today  in  both 
political  parties. 

What  could  be  more  fitting  than  to  start 
this  movement  on  the  birthday  of  the  Father 
of  our  Cotmtry?  So  let's  start  now  to  fight 
this  movement  and  preserve,  for  him  (George 
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Washington)  those  principles  for  which  he 
■nd  our  forefathers  gave  their  lives  and  blood. 

God  bless  America.  May  she  prove  to  the 
world  that  here  we  have  the  most  jus*  and 
humane  form  of  government  on  earth,  capable 
of  meeting  all  forms  of  crises. 

Do  not  wait.  Wire  your  United  States  Sen- 
ator today,  now,  before  It  Is  too  late.  Keep 
this  letter  moving;  write  yoxir  friends  now. 


CiunbcrUnd  Valley  Resources 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or  TZNNZSSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  February  25, 1941 


ARTICLE  PROM  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN 


Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 16  I  introduced  a  bUl  whicb  would 
place  the  Cumberland  River  Basin  under 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  which,  if  passed,  would  direct 
the  Authority  to  undertake  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  Cumberland  FJver 
Basin  and  report  to  Congress,  through 
the  President,  within  1  year  after  passage 
of  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  article 
that  was  published  in  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean  on  February  21  and  written  by 
Mr.  J.  Lacey  Resmolds.  of  Washington. 
This  article.  In  my  opinion,  is  a  good  an- 
alysis of  the  tremendous  potentialities  in 
the  Cumberland  River  Basin, 
le  article  follows: 
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Washington.  February  20— It  takes  more 
Imagination  than  most  of  vis  possess  to  com- 
prehend the  tremendous  potentialities  of  the 
rich  Cxmiberland  River  Basin. 

Within  Its  confines  lies  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's richest  deposits  of  bituminous  coal. 

UNDEVELOPED  ENEBOT 

The  waters  of  the  stream  itself  consti- 
tute another  unfathomed  pool  of  undevel- 
oped energy. 

Its  vigorous  people,  the  potential  produc- 
tive capacity  of  its  pasture  and  farmlands 
and  the  wealth  of  its  forest  crops — add  these 
together  and  you  have  a  sum  total  of  re- 
sources the  like  of  which  few  river  valleys 
In  the  whole  world  possess. 

Let's  be  more  specific: 

COAL   RCSOimCES 

An  estimated  20.000.000  to  30.000,000  tons 
of  coal  are  mined  in  the  Cumberland  River 
Valley  annually,  chiefly  in  the  headwater 
counties  of  Kentucky.  This  but  scratches 
the  surface  of  enormous  reserves  which  run 
Into  the  billions  of  tons — 40,000.000,000,  or 
even  more. 

Furthermore,  the  valley-wide  flood-control 
plan  devised  by  United  States  Army  engi- 
neers several  years  ago  contemplated  an  in- 
stalled power  capacity  of  990.000  kilowatts. 
Generators  of  this  capacity  would  produce 
annually  4.253.000.000  kilowaU-hovirs  of  elec- 
tricity— primary  and  secondary. 

Develop  this  vast  potential  in  multipurpose 
fashion  as  proposed  in  legislation  pending 
before  Congress  and  the  Cumberland  will 
have  more  mechanical  energy  per  capita  than 
almosVany  other  watershed  In  the  Nation. 


Let's  consider  further  what  full  exploitation 
of  these  reserves  of  energy  would  mean.  The 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  estimates 
that  every  person  in  the  United  States  has  an 
average  of  35  "invisible  slaves"  working  for 
him.  This  statement  Is  based  on  the  fact  that 
35  units  of  mechanical  energy  are  being  used 
In  this  country  for  every  unit  of  human 
energy. 

BELOW  NATIONAL  AVERAGE 

Because  the  Cumberland  River  shed  has  not 
been  developed  to  the  same  extent  as  other 
regions,  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  number 
of  units  of  mechanical  energy  consumed  there, 
and  the  per  capita  figure  Is  well  below  the 
national  average. 

But  if  the  tremendous  coal  and  water-power 
resources  of  the  watershed  were  exploited  to 
the  fullest,  think  how  far  the  consumption 
there  would  exceed  the  national  average. 

Instead  of  35  invisible  slaves  per  person, 
the  1,000,000  people  living  in  the  Cumberland 
drainage  area  would  more  likely  have  50 
each — or  even  more — to  do  their  bidding. 

Slaves  to  till  the  land  and  tend  the  dairy 
farms;  to  cut  timber  and  reforest  hillsides; 
to  build  huge  plants  and  operate  great  busi- 
ness enterprises.  In  short,  there  would  be 
enough  to  produce  goods  and  wealth  in  an 
amount  siafflcient  to  satisfy  all  the  legitimate 
wants  and  desires  of  the  people  of  the  Cum- 
berland. 

While  it  Ls  inspiring  to  let  the  imagination 
run,  we  must  be  practical.  A  mere  abun- 
dance of  resources  and  raw  materials  does 
not  always  mean  that  it  would  be  feasible 
to  exploit  them.  Obviously  many  other  fac- 
tors enter  Into  thr-picture. 

COST    IMPORTANT    FACTOR 

One  Of  the  most  important  Is  cost. 
Can  the  potential  energy  of  the  Cumber- 
land  be  developed  economically — developed 
at  a  cost  that  compares  with  costs  in  other 
watersheds? 

Of  course,  this  is  largely  a  question  for  en- 
gineers, analysts,  and  other  technicians. 
But  the  people  of  the  Cumberland  Valley 
need  have  no  hesitancy  about  submitting 
the  matter  to  technicians  for  study  and  for 
comparison  with  other  watersheds. 

Although  various  Government  agencies 
have  only  begun  to  study  the  problem,  it  is 
not  unlikely  they  will  eventually  make  a 
finding  that  the  latent  energy  of  Cumberland 
coal  and  Cumberland  waterpower  can  be 
extracted  at  a  cost  comparing  favorably  with 
the  lowest  avaUable  anywhere. 

If  the  Cumberland  were  improved  like  the 
Tennessee,  think  what  It  would  mean  to  open 
a  9-foot  channel,  a  deep-water  highway.  Into 
the  heart  of  the  coal  country  near  its  head- 
waters 

Think  what  this  would  mean  to  operators 
and  miners;  they  could  likely  afford  to  dig 
their  coal  and  deliver  it  to  the  docks  of  down- 
stream cities  or  at  other  points  on  the  Na- 
tion's great  network  of  inland  waterways  at 
strong  competitive  prices.  To  consumers  this 
would  mean  substantial  savings  In  fuel  bills. 

RELATIVE   COSTS 

Reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  benefits  of 
the  power  phase  of  the  multiple-purpose  pro- 
gram. Throughout  ihe  long  T.  V.  A.  fight,  it 
will  be  recalled  that  much  was  said  about  the 
relative  cost  of  steam  and  of  hydroelectric 
power. 

The  average  person  was  told  that  steam 
power — electric  power  produced  by  coal — is 
more  economical  to  produce  than  hyroelectric 
power;  or.  conversely,  that  hydro  power  Is 
much  the  cheaper  of  the  two. 

It  was  as  if  the  two  were  mutually  ex- 
clusive; that  more  of  one  meant  less  of  the 
other. 

As  many  people  look  back  over  It,  this  con- 
troversy was  about  as  pointless  as  could  be 
Imagined.    Why? 

Because,  now  it  Is  generally  admitted  that 
A  combination  of  hydro  and  steam  i>ower — 


a  power  system  in  which  both  t3T)es  of  proj- 
ect are  Judiciously  mixed— generally  is  more 
economical  than  either  one  by  Itself. 

The  question  is  not  whether  to  develop  coal 
or  water  power.  The  Cumberland  watershed 
wants  to  develop  both — both  Its  coal  and  its 
water  power. 

AREA  BLESSED 

With  the  Issue  thus  clarified,  it  becomes 
Increasingly  apparent  that  the  people  of  the 
Cumberland  were  blessed,  rather  than  bur- 
dened, whan  they  inherited  a  better-than- 
average  portion  of  both  the  Nation's  coal  and 
water  power. 

They  have  the  resources  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  produce  electric  power  at  rock-bottom 
cost,  by  according  each  resource  its  rightful 
place  in  the  schemes  for  development  of  the 
whole. 

Kilowatt  for  kilowatt  and  mill  for  miU,  they 
are  capable  of  challenging  the  world. 

Looking  back,  perhaps  it  is  well  that  the 
Cumberland  River  plan  was  delayed  in  Con- 
gress until  the  phony  issue  of  coal  versus 
water  power  gave  way  to  the  more  realistic 
conception  of  coal  plus  water  power. 

For  now,  proponents  of  public  power  can 
devote  more  attention  to  other  vital  phases 
of  the  multiple  pxu-pose  program — navigation, 
fiood  control,  reforestation,  the  conservation 
of  people  and  of  soil. 

BOON  TO   COAL  AREA 

And  now,  the  coal-minlng  country  of  the 
Cumberland  can  look  upon  developments  of 
the  stream  itself  as  a  boon  rather  than  a 
threat  to  their  vital  interests  and  existence. 

Those  who  dream  of  the  Cumberland  aa 
It  will  be  foresee  a  mighty  system  of  reser- 
voirs generating  electric  power,  storing  flood 
waters,  and  supplying  a  navigable  waterway 
Into  the  heart  of  this  hitherto  landlocked 
terrain. 

In  addition — and  this  Is  significant — they 
see  an  elaborate  system  of  steam-generating 
plants  located  m  the  vicinity  of  the  reser- 
voirs, using  coal  dug  from  the  adjacent  hill 
and  mined  with  local  capital  and  labor. 

Each  will  complement  the  other.  All  will 
be  productive.    And  that  is  as  it  should  be. 


A.  V.  A.  Receives  Rinfing  Endorsement 
From  Arkansas  Legislahire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  aVDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  February  20.  1941 


ARKANSAS   STATE   SENATE   CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Arkansas 
Legislature  has  passed  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  No.  6,  by  Senators  J.  Wes- 
ley Sampler  and  Jean  Baker,  petitioning 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
President  Roosevelt  to  enact  into  law 
H.  R.  1823.  by  myself,  and  S.  280,  by 
Senators  Miller  and  Caraway,  same  be- 
ing identical  bills  providing  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Arkansas  Valley  Authority.  It 
is  an  eloquent  appeal  for  consideration 
for  a  great  section  of  the  United  States 
which  to  date  has  received  practically  no 
consideration  either  in  permanent  New 
Deal  construction  or  in  the  defense  pro- 
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gram.   It  is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  I 
insert  the  resolution  in  the  Record: 

Resolution  petitioning  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  pass,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  approve,  If  passed. 
House  bill  No.  1823,  by  Mr.  Ellis,  and 
Senate  bill  No.  280,  by  Mr.  Mnxzs  and  Mrs. 
Caraway,  which  bills  provide  for  the  im- 
provement of  navigation  and  control  of 
floods  on  the  Arkansas,  St.  Francis,  Red, 
and  White  Rivers,  for  the  promotion  of  na- 
tional defense  and  for  other  purposes 

Whereas  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  fifty-second  general  as- 
sembly, on  February  8,  1939,  adopted  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  14,  petitioning  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pass  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  ap- 
prove, if  passed,  adequate  legislation  provid- 
ing sufHcient  funds  for  the  complete  mul- 
tiple-use development  of  the  White  River 
Basin  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri;  and 

Whereas  the  Arkansas,  St.  Francis,  and 
White  Rivers  traverse  great  distances  through 
the  State  and  empty  their  waters  Into  the 
Mississippi  River  within  the  State,  it  fol- 
lows that  a  proper  comprehensive  plan  to 
control  and  utilize  the  waters  of  these 
streams  vitally  a&ects  the  welfare  of  the 
citizens  of  this  great  Commonwealth;    and 

Whereas  the  Red  River  traverses  the  great 
agricultural  section  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  State,  we  believe  that  a  proper  com- 
prehensive plan  to  control  and  utilize  the 
waters  of  this  river  would  result  In  great 
benefits  to  the  p>eopIe  of  our  State;  and 

Whereas  House  bill  No.  1823  and  Senate  bill 
No.  280  provide: 

"SBcnoN  1.  The  drainage  basins  of  the 
Arkansas,  St.  Francis,  Red,  and  White  Rivers 
contain  nattiral  resources  capable  of  provid- 
ing products  useful  for  the  general  welfare 
during  times  of  peace  and  for  the  national 
defense  during  times  of  war  emergency.  It  Is 
the  pvuTXJse  and  policy  of  this  act  to  provide 
for  the  fuller  development  and  utilization  of 
these  resources  through  plans,  projects,  and 
activities  for  or  Incidental  to  the  promotion 
of  navigation,  the  control  and  prevention  of 
floods,  the  safeguarding  of  navigable  waters, 
the  reclamation  of  public  lands,  in  order  to 
aid  and  protect  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  strengthen  the  national  defense,  con- 
serve the  water,  soil,  and  forest  resources  of 
the  Nation,  and  promote  the  general  welfare 
of  the  United  SUtes." 

Whereas  the  Senate  and  House  of  Etepre- 
sentatives  of  the  Fifty-third  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  assembled,  do 
believe  that  the  proper  control  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  waters  of  these  four  rivers  which 
traverse  our  State,  for  the  promotion  of  navi- 
gation, the  control  and  the  prevention  of  de- 
structive floods,  the  safeguarding  of  naviga- 
ble waters,  the  generation  of  electric  power, 
and  the  reclamation  of  public  lands  is  in  the 
public  interest,  especially  in  the  great  Com- 
monwealth of  Arkansas,  and  also  in  the  other 
great  States  In  the  drainage  basin  of  these  four 
rivers;  and 

Whereas  the  method  of  accomplishing  these 
objectives  provided  in  House  bill  No.  1823  and 
Senate  blU  No.  280,  creating  an  Arkansas  Val- 
ley Authority  for  proper  administration  and 
coordination  of  the  various  plans,  projects, 
and  activities  in  the  drainage  basins  of  the 
four  rivers  seems  to  us  to  be  the  proper 
method  of  controlling  and  utilizing  the  waters 
of  these  rivers;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  and  House  of  BeiM«- 
sentatives  of  the  Fifty-third  General  Assem- 
bly of  Arkansas,  assembled,  do  believe  the 
passage  of  House  bill  No.  1823  and  Senate  bUl 
No.  280  would  open  up  for  cultivation  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  fertile  agricultural  land  in 
these  river  basins,  would  supply  much  needed 
electric-generating  capacity  producing  power 
at  low  cost,  would  stimtilate  and  assist  the 
development  of  the  vast  imdeveloped  mineral 
resources,  would  encourage  diversified  agri- 


culture, would  provide  navigation  faculties  at 
lower  transportation  costs,  would  be  benefi- 
cial for  irrigation.  Would  provide  recreational 
facilities,  would  provide  labor  for  many  per- 
sons, would  eliminate  great  hazards  of  floods 
and  the  cost  of  maintaining  thousands  of 
people  during  flood  periods,  all  of  which 
would  be  of  lasting  benefit  during  peaceful 
times  and  more  especially  be  of  great  benefit 
in  Improving  the  national  defense  in  this 
great  emergency:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Fifty-third  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  assemlAed: 

Section  1.  That  we  hereby  petition  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pass,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  approve,  if 
passed.  House  biU  No.  1823  by  Mr.  Ems  and 
Senate  blU  No.  280  by  Mrs.  Carawat  and  Mr. 
MnxKR.  to  provide  for  the  Improvement  of 
navigation  and  control  of  floods  on  the 
Arkansas,  St.  Francis.  Red,  and  White  Rivers, 
for  the  promotion  of  national  defense,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Sic.  2.  That  certifled  copies  of  the  resolu- 
tion properly  authenticated  be  sent  forthwith 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Colo- 
rado. Kansas.  Loxilsiana,  Missouri,  New  Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Senate. 


"We  Are  in  the  War!""— This  Is  the  New 
Slogan  for  the  Trojan  Horse  of  the  God 
of  Mars — Its  Mask  Should  Be  Sam- 
marily  Removed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  February  25, 1941 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  86,  page  6816,  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House  to  a  diabolical  strategy 
which  was  just  then  being  adopted  by  the 
forces  which  would  push  America  into  an 
all-out,  fighting,  bleeding,  death-dealing, 
and  death-producing  war  on  foreign  bat- 
tlefields. It  was  the  strategy  of  trying  to 
"cushion"  the  mind  of  peace-loving 
Americans  to  the  horrible  transition  from 
peace  to  war  by  persistently  and  purpose- 
fully repeating  the  phrase  "We're  in  the 
War,"  with  the  hope  that  in  this  manner 
citizens  might  become  conditioned  to  the 
fact  and  more  easily  succumb  to  the 
temptation  to  take  the  last  fatal  steps 
plunging  us  squarely  into  the  middle  of 
the  blood  bath  in  Europe.  Asia,  and  Af- 
rica. This  strategy  is  now  in  full-dress 
evidence,  where  all  but  the  most  credu- 
lous and  unwary  must  recognize  its  pur- 
pose and  its  pattern. 

My  remarks  in  the  Record  said  in  part: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  forces  trying  to  push  the 
United  States  into  the  ghastly  war  in  Europe 
and  Asia  have  recently  adopted  a  new  tech- 
nique. They  are  now  trjrlng  to  circularize 
the  Impression   that   the  United  States  Is 


already  In  and  that  It  is  merely  a  matter  of 
time  before  men.  and  ships,  and  planes,  and 
money  will  be  actively  engaged  in  the  killing 
overseas  and  another  generation  or  two  of 
American  manhood  will  begin  rotting  In  the 
soldiers'  graves  of  the  blood-drenched  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  This  new  device  ef  the 
warmongers  in  trying  to  soften  the  shock  of 
suggesting  the  abandonment  of  oiu  Ameri- 
can peace  by  "conditioning"  the  American 
public  to  the  idea  that  -we  are  already  in," 
is  admittedly  cle\'er  and  effective  propaganda. 
It  is  time  that  innocent  assistants  in  this 
ghastly  scheme  be  made  aware  of  the  devas- 
tating consequences  of  their  careless  accept- 
ance of  this  skillfully  devised  propaganda  to 
saturate  America  with  the  impression  that 
we  are  already  so  far  In  the  war  there  Is  no 
longer  a  chance  of  our  keeping  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  groups  in  Amer- 
ica are  well  aware  of  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  in  this  country  against  our 
entering  this  war — from  85  to  90  percent 
of  the  people  opposing  war  in  every 
poll  that  Is  taken — so  they  have  now 
taken  a  page  from  the  methods  of  the 
Communist  Party  as  revealed  by  Stanley 
High  sometime  ago.  They  would  now 
have  the  god  of  Mars  invade  America 
astride  the  back  of  the  Trojan  horse. 

Subtly  and  steadily  the  propaganda 
persists.  On  the  platform,  in  the  Con- 
gress, on  the  radio,  in  the  newspapers,  in 
private  conversation  or  public  confer- 
ence those  who  would  have  us  in  the  war. 
but  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves 
do  not  so  advocate  in  direct  terms,  re- 
peat, and  repeat,  and  repeat  the  insidious 
phrase  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  Trojan 
horse — "We  are  in  the  war."  Thus  the 
resistance  of  a  mighty  nation  which  does 
not  want  to  see  the  flow".r  of  its  youth 
coming  home  from  foreign  battles  in  pine 
coflans,  wheel  chairs,  and  strait  jackets 
for  the  mental  cases  is  gradually  weak- 
ened to  the  steady  and  studied  refrain, 
"We  are  in  the  war,  we  are  in  the  war, 
we  are  in  the  war,"  until  more  and  more 
innocent  citizens  repeat  the  phrase,  un- 
consciously adopting  the  language  of  the 
propaganda  and  helping  give  substance 
and  respectability  to  the  falsehood. 

GENERAL    HAMMOND    SATS    "THERE'S    A    BELL    OT 
A    DIFFERENCE" 

But  America  is  not  in  the  war.  Con- 
gress has  not  declared  a  state  of  war 
exists  between  ourselves  and  any  other 
nation.  Our  troops  have  not  been  sent 
abroad.  The  President  denies  he  will 
send  a  single  soldier,  sailor,  or  aviator 
overseas  to  fight  and  die.  No  Americans 
are  being  shot,  or  gassed,  or  burned  with 
liquid  fire.  No  new  cases  of  shellshock 
are  being  admitted  to  the  living  hades  of 
a  lifetime  in  a  mental  hospital.  No  new 
class  of  Gold  Star  mothers  are  wearing 
out  their  hearts  in  mourning  for  their 
soldier  dead.  As  General  Hammond  so 
vividly  put  it  a  short  time  back,  "There 
is  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  difference  between 
being  'in  the  war*  and  being  where  we 
are  today.  Anybody  who  has  actually 
been  in  a  shooting  war  will  swear  to 
that! "  So  why  circularize  the  falsehood? 
Why  deceive  America?  Why  perpetuate 
the  fiction  that  "we're  in  the  war"? 

IS    IT    WISHTUl.    TUiNKlNC    THAT    WOIUIB    HAVE 

VS   Off 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  those  who  say  "we 
are  in  the  war"  give  expression  to  a 
hope?  Is  it  wishful  thinking  that  makes 
them  say.  "we're  in"  when  everybody 
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knows  we  still  enjoy  peace.  Is  it  part  and 
parcel  of  a  program  to  gradually  trans- 
fer our  status  to  belligerency?  What 
motivates  the  speaker  who  enunciates 
the  lie  that  America  is  in  the  war?  Each 
perpetrator  of  the  fraud  must  answer  for 
himself  but  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  all 
who  want  peace  will  join  in  a  mighty 
crusade  to  expose  the  careless — or  con- 
niving—usage of  this  Trojan-horse 
phrase  by  which  some  folks,  at  least, 
would  make  easier  our  departure  from 
the  path  marked  peace,  and  our  accept- 
ance of  the  agonizing  adventures  down 
the  road  marked  war. 

WBAT   THET   SAID    IK    OCTOBER 

Mr.  Speaker,  4  short  months  ago  the 
cunning  instigators  of  our  entrance  into 
war  were  not  audacious  enough  to  tell 
the  public,  "We  are  in  the  war."  Then 
the  emphasis  was  on  aid  "short  of  war" 
and  the  universal  cry  was  that  "America 
will  remain  at  peace."  Since  last  Octo- 
ber the  fortunes  of  warfare  have  been 
mostly  with  England  and  her  associates, 
and  thus  the  side  which  most  of  America, 
Including  most  emphatically  myself, 
wants  to  have  win  the  war,  is  propor- 
tionately better  than  it  was  before  Octo- 
ber. What,  then,  has  produced  the 
change?  Why  do  citizens  now  boldly 
say,  "We  are  in  the  war,"  who  4  short 
months  ago  were  most  articulate  In  ad- 
vocating peace?  I  submit  here  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Daily  Argus  Leader  of 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1941.  Fred  C.  Christopherson, 
who  Is  himself  a  veteran  of  the  World 
War,  is  the  author  of  this  editorial,  and 
his  gallant  crusade  for  peace-preserving 
policies  is  most  inspiring  in  these  days 
when  so  many  are  giving  up  the  fight. 
To  him  and  others  like  him  and  to  his 
courageous  paper  must  go  much  of  the 
credit  if  America  averts  the  disaster  of 
war  as  we  now  flirt  so  madly  with  fate 
and  bungle  our  way  toward  disaster. 
Mr.  Christopherson's  editorial  is  entitled 
"What  They  Said  In  October." 

WHAT   THET   SAID   TS   OCTOBZS 

CcndltlcnB  have  not  changed  materially 
since  October  23,  1940.  when  President  Roose- 
velt made  this  statement: 

"To  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  the 
Nation  I  say  this,  your  President  and  your 
Secretary  of  State  are  following  the  road  to 
peace.  We  are  arming  ourselves  not  for  any 
foreign  war.  We  are  arming  ourselves  not  for 
any  purpose  of  conquest  or  Intervention  in 
foreign  disputes.  I  repeat  again  that  I  stand 
on  the  platform  of  our  party.  'We  will  not 
participate  in  foreign  wars  and  will  not  send 
ova  Army,  naval,  or  air  forces  to  fight  In 
foreign  lands  outside  of  the  Americas,  except 
In  case  of  attack*  " 

Read  that  again  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  his  declaration  that  "we  are  arming  ovir- 
selves  not  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  in- 
tervention In  foreign  disputes." 

Is  or  Is  not  his  lend-lease  bill  an  interven- 
tion In  a  foreign  dispute?  Obvloiisly  it  is 
directly  so.  With  such  a  measvire  in  mind. 
Just  why  did  he  say  what  he  did  on  October  23, 
1940?  Was  his  statement  then  merely  a 
cheap  bid  for  votes? 

In  the  same  month — on  October  2.  1940,  to 
be  specific — Wendell  Wlllkie  said: 

"The  American  people  do  not  want  war. 
Tbey  have  no  idea  whatever  of  Joining  In  any 
conflict  whether  on  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific. 
They  are  determined  to  keep  America  at 
peace.  In  this  determination  I  stand  with 
them:  I  am  for  keeping  out  of  war;  I  am  for 


peace  for  America.  •  •  •  We  must  not 
rashly  move.  Any  man  who  involves  us  In 
the  risk  of  war  while  we  are  thus  unprepared 
betrays  his  covmtry." 

May  we  ask  him  also  Just  how  this  comment 
squares  with  his  present  determination  to 
provide  all-out  aid  to  England?  Was  he,  too, 
stooping  to  a  petty  political  level  in  the 
campaign? 

Both  of  these  men  might  well  remember 
that  the  votes  of  the  people  on  November  5 
were  based  largely  upon  the  comments  they 
made  in  October  1940.  Any  attempt  now  to 
assume  that  those  who  voted  for  Willkie  or 
those  who  voted  for  Roosevelt  are  necessarily 
m  favor  of  the  policies  they  are  currently 
enunciating  Is  out  of  order. 

Neither  candidate  suggested  anjrthlng  re- 
sembling the  lend-lease  bill  during  the  cam- 
paign. Nor  did  they  advocate  Intervention 
In  any  measure  comparable  to  that  which 
they  are  suggesting  today. 

MEN  IN  PUBLIC  LITE  MUST  KEEP  THEIR  PLEDGES 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  issue  in  this  hour  of 
stress  is  something  more  than  whether 
America  shall  go  to  war  or  stay  at  peace. 
The  whole  fiber  and  function  of  democ- 
racy is  now  at  test.    If  self-government 
is  to  prevail  and  be  perpetuated  it  is  im- 
perative that  men  in  public  life,  running 
for   office,   do   not   deceive   the   people. 
Statements  made  in  a  campaign  must  not 
be  lightly  tossed  aside  as  so  much  cam- 
paign oratory  and  pledges  made  in  party 
platforms  or  personal  drives  for  ofiBce 
cannot  so  easily  be  discarded.    Integrity 
of  purpose  and  performance  is  the  basis 
of  good  government  in  a  Republic  such  as 
ours.    A  populace  too  frequently  deceived 
by  the  candidates  in  whom  they  place 
their  confidence  will  sooner  or  later  dis- 
card   the    very    system    of    government 
which  stems  from  free  elections.    If  men 
commit  themselves  in  a   campaign   to 
statements   and    programs   which    they 
callously  ignore  or  repudiate  after  elec- 
tion time  is  past,  a  perplexed  and  bewil- 
dered people  will  lose  confidence  in  all 
ofiBcials  and  when   confidence   is  gone, 
because  it  has  too  many  times  been  be- 
trayed, with  it,  too,  goes  the  very  warp 
and  woof  of  popular  government.    Men 
and  women  seeking  high  oflBce  from  a 
free  people  must  keep  their  pledges  in 
victory  or  defeat  unless  they  would  ren- 
der a  tragic  disservice  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  American  system.    He  who 
repudiates  his  campaign  statements  is  a 
traitor  to  the  form  of  government  which 
elevates  him  to  the  leadership  he  would 
secure. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  here  quote, 
Mr.  Speaker,  some  pertinent  passages 
from  the  House  hearings  on  the  so-called 
lend-lease  bill.  I  quote  verbatim  starting 
with  page  341,  reporting  a  colloquy  I  had 
with  Norman  Thomas  when  he  was  on 
the  witness  stand: 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mundt. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Mr.  Thomas,  as  one  of  our 
candidates  for  President  in  the  last  election, 
did  you  hear  or  read  anything  in  the  speeches 
of  either  of  your  opponents  to  indicate  that 
he  or  they  would  favor  such  a  complete 
centralization  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  if  they  were  elected  to  office? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No;  absolutely  not.  I  do  not 
believe  there  was  one  person  in  this  country, 
the  candidates  not  excepted,  who  had  the 
slightest  idea  at  that  time  that  there  would 
be  such  a  request  made  for  power.  On  the 
contrary,  the  tone  of  the  speeches  of  the 
candidates  would  lead  one  to  expect  some- 
thing very  different. 


Mr.  Mundt.  Did  either  or  both  of  them  say 
or  read  anything  In  their  speeches  during  the 
campaign  that  would  lead  the  public  to 
conclude  that  If  they  were  elected  all  Inter- 
national law  would  be  regarded  as  obsolete 
and  we  would  risk  war  by  January? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No;  I  think  all  expression  was 
directly  opposite.  The  President,  In  his  ex- 
ceedingly effective  closing  addresses,  five  or 
six  of  them,  put  his  emphasis  on  keeping 
the  American  boys  out  of  war;  that  won  him 
millions  of  votes,  that  emphasis  on  keeping 
the  boys  out  of  war. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Since  the  demise  of  the  late 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  you  are  probably 
the  most  experienced  Presidential  candidate 
that  we  have. 

Mr.  Thomas.  No.  As  I  said  before,  I  did 
not  break  a  precedent.  Mr.  Debs  had  more 
experience,  but  I  have  had  quite  a  lot.  I 
travel  a  good  deal,  and  as  I  travel,  not  always 
being  recognized.  I  can  hear  talk  from  lots  of 
people  besides  "yes  men." 

Mr.  Mundt.  I  was  wondering  if,  from  out  of 
that  reservoir  of  experience,  you  may  have 
devised  certain  rules  of  the  game  which  seem 
to  you  to  be  honest  and  fair,  and  I  wonder 
if  it  would  not  be  a  wise  rule  for  candidates 
in  any  campaign  to  tell  the  voters  60  days 
before  election  rather  than  60  days  after  elec- 
tion where  they  stand. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  agree  with  you.  I  believe, 
as  an  American  citizen,  that  the  life  and  the 
future  of  the  country  is  bound  up  In  greater 
Integrity  in  dealing  with  yoxir  voters.  I  do 
not  think  a  man  has  the  right  to  the  power 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  as 
the  result  of  an  election  unless  that  President 
acts  so  as  to  give  the  people  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  the  principles  on  which  he  will  act,  and  If 
not  in  detail,  then  in  general  the  program,  a 
program  that  ought  not  to  be  changed  unless 
an  intervening  crisis  changes  the  picture.  I 
said  in  my  original  statement  what  I  now 
repeat,  that  there  has  been  no  Intervening 
crisis  between  November  1  and  now  to  excuse 
the  extraordinary  demanding  of  power  of 
which  no  hint  was  given  by  the  candidate 
before  election. 

Mr.  Mundt.  I  agree  with  you  100  percent  in 
your  enunciation  of  the  rules  of  the  game, 
because  I  think  if  the  republican  form  of 
government  is  to  survive  we  must  have  frank 
expressions  of  policies  In  advance  of  an 
election. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Otherwise  you  are  going  to 
undermine  the  faith  of  the  electors  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  candidates  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Mundt.  When  the  electors  lose  faith  In 
their  candidates  democracy  dwindles. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one  time  been  a 
college  teacher  of  political  science  and 
the  art  of  government.  I  have  been  wor- 
ried at  times  concerning  what  might 
happen  to  our  form  of  representative  gov- 
ernment if  the  average  citizen  were  too 
often  given  cause  to  distrust  the  sincerity 
of  his  ofiBcials.  I  have  felt  that  the  sim- 
ple virtue  of  public  honesty  serves  as  the 
very  keystone  of  the  arch  of  successful 
representative  government.  As  the  hear- 
ings proceeded,  I  was  bothered  a  good 
bit  that  men  who  had  so  recently  run  for 
high  oflBce  said  nothing  of  their  plans  to 
push  us  forward  to  a  war  and  that  these 
same  public  men  were  now  apparently 
demanding  what  they  had  previously 
denounced  so  short  a  time  ago.  So  when 
Gen.  Hugh  Johnson  came  to  the  witniss 
stand  I  sought  his  opinion,  as  a  long- 
time observer  and  commentator  on  public 
affairs,  on  this  significant  situation.  I 
give  you  now  the  verbatim  testimony  on 
page  464  of  the  House  hearings  on  H.  R. 
1776: 
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Mr.  MuKDT.  Did  you  hear  or  read  anything 
In  the  speeches  of  pur  two  major  candidates 
for  President  during  the  campaign,  which  led 
you  to  expect  such  a  proposal  of  centralized 
authority  as  that  contained  in  H.  R.  1776? 

General  Johnson.  None.  I  think  that 
either  one  of  them  that  would  have  done  It 
alone  would  have  lost  millions  of  votes. 

Mr.  Mundt.  As  a  matter  of  permanent  pol- 
icy, do  you  agree  with  me  that  It  is  essential 
to  the  Integrity  of  otir  American  Institutions 
that  candidates  for  high  office  reveal  their 
plans  in  matters  of  vital  public  concern,  60 
days  before  election,  Instead  of  60  days  after? 

General  Johnson.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  know 
how  you  are  going  to  make  them  do  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  word  in  explana- 
tion of  a  program  whereby  American  citi- 
zens can  supply  for  General  Johnson  the 
process  which  will  answer  his  query  of 
"I  do  not  know  how  you  are  going  to  make 
them  do  it."  Citizens  can  "make  them 
do  it,"  sir,  when  they  hold  to  strict  ac- 
count their  nominees  and  candidates, 
their  Congressmen  and  Presidents,  their 
leaders  and  their  parties,  insisting  that 
those  who  would  deceive  the  people  or 
charge  off  as  "Just  so  much  campaign 
oratory"  the  pledges  and  the  statements 
of  preelection  time,  must  pay  the  pen- 
alty of  loss  of  popular  favor.  When  an 
elected  oflBcial,  be  he  precinct  man  or 
President,  violates  his  preelection  pledges 
when  a  party  ignores  or  repudiates  Its 
solemn  platform  pledges,  his  majesty,  the 
voter,  must  join  with  other  men  and 
women,  regardless  of  i>arty,  p.nd  defeat 
decisively  those  who  would  destroy  the 
very  basis  of  good  self-government  by 
making  treachery  to  a  trust  a  public 
practice.  When  voters  so  penalize  per- 
verters  of  truth,  they  will  secure  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity  a  steadily 
improving  type  of  government.  And 
seekers  after  ofBce  will  increasingly  be 
sure  to  keep  their  campaign  pledges. 
Thus,  and  only  thus,  can  representative 
government  be  made  to  serve  Its  ptirpose 
and  be  sure  of  preservation. 
MO,  MM.  bpkakeb.  wx  abk  kot  d«  thx  was 

Let  me.  In  conclusion,  return  to  the 
theme  of  my  beginning.  Despite  an  indi- 
cation here  and  there  that  a  campaign 
promise  has  been  neglected  or  forgotten, 
and  despite  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
fiction  that  we  are  in  the  war,  America 
is  still  at  peace.  And  America  can  stay 
at  peace  if  the  people  will  it  so.  Happily, 
the  people  are  still  the  rulers  of  America. 
Here  and  there  an  excited  or  excitable 
Senator  or  Congressman,  a  Cabinet  offi- 
cer, or  a  layman  may  blare  aloud  that 
"America  is  in  the  war,"  but  blundering 
statements  and  startling  blurbs  do  not 
mean  we  are  in.  Last  Thursday  night  in 
Constitution  Hall  I  spoke  on  a  panel  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Town  Hall  of 
Washington.  The  other  speakers  were 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Miss  Dorothy 
Thompson,  and  Bamett  Nover,  of  the 
Washington  Post.  In  reply  to  a  question 
of  mine,  Miss  Thompson,  perhaps  un- 
wittingly, repeated  the  same  old  bromide, 
"We're  in  the  war  now,"  and  to  give  em- 
phasis to  her  fallacy  she  added,  "And 
everybody  who  thinks  knows  we're  in." 
I  denied  the  statement  at  the  Town  Hall 
meeting.  I  deny  it  again  today.  We  are 
not  in  the  war,  and  Miss  Thompson  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  everybody 
who  thinks  knows  we  are  not  In  the  war.  I 


Whether  innocently  or  deliberately,  be- 
cause of  her  own  notions  or  naivete,  she 
falls  into  an  extravagant  error  when  she 
says  "We're  in  the  war."  And,  God  for- 
bid, should  America  really  get  into  this 
war,  it  will  not  take  more  than  the  first 
boatload  of  cripples  hobbhng  home  from 
the  front  to  convince  the  most  extrava- 
gant that  Gent  ral  Hammond's  "hell  of  a 
difference"  actually  exists  between  the 
place  where  we  now  find  ourselves  and  a 
shooting  war. 

BEWARE  OF  THE  TBOJAN  HOBSE 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  all  who  mouth  the 
malediction,  "We  are  in  the  war,"  are 
guilty  of  being  party  to  a  propaganda  to 
push  us  into  war,  by  any  means.  The 
clever  propagandist  of  today  plies  his 
trade  by  getting  "innocents  at  home"  to 
follow  his  example,  repeat  his  statements, 
assimilate  his  thinking,  and  unknowingly 
advance  his  cause  by  picking  up  the 
practices  which  he  originates.  These 
treacherous  days,  we  must  all  beware  of 
the  Trojan  horse.  We  must  guard 
against  disservice  to  our  country  by  un- 
warily aiding  "fifth  columnists"  who 
would  lure  us  into  false  security  or  those 
who  would  seduce  us  into  making  false 
steps  leading  us  into  a  war  to  which  all 
security  would  be  foreign.  We  must  be 
Americans  first.  We  must  be  pro- Amer- 
icans always.  We  must  weigh  well  the 
facts  to  separate  them  from  the  fiction. 
We  must  be  on  the  alert  not  to  become 
party  to  a  program  which  ends  on  the 
slaughter  beds  of  Europe.  We  must  not 
dilute  our  resistance  to  war  by  deceiving 
ourselves  that  we  are  already  in.  We 
must  think  straight,  reason  well,  analj'ze 
carefully,  and  gear  our  statements  to  the 
evidence  and  our  evidence  tp  the  facts  to 
the  end  that  what  we  Say  or  write  will 
serve  no  other  cause  than  that  which  is 
America's.  If  we  do  this,  America  can 
resist  and  survive  the  torrents  of  subtle 
propaganda  now  pouring  down  upon  her 
from  almost  every  country  in  the  world. 
If  we  do  this,  free  speech  will  have  served 
its  country  well  in  this  last  remaining 
land  where  it  can  serve  its  country  at  all. 


Intematioiial  Sitaation  in  the  Pacific 
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Tuesday.  February  25. 1941 


ARnCLB  BY  WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST 


Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  include  an  article  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Washington 
Tlmes-HeraW,  written  by  Mr.  William 
Randolph  Hearst. 

TTie  article  sets  forth  very  clearly  the 
International  situation  in  the  Pacific,  and 
is  therefore  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  the  House.   The  timeli- 


ness of  this  article  is  made  more  appar- 
ent by  reason  of  the  recent  demand  of 
Japan  that  she  be  ceded  Oceania  in  order 
that  she  might  have  additional  territorial 
and  colonial  expansion.  Whether  this 
expansion  was  to  include  the  Philippines 
or  not  is  not  clear,  but  the  threat  to  our 
interests  in  the  Pacific  is  quite  evident. 
The  article  by  Mr.  Hearst  is  as  follows; 

[From    the     Washington    Tlmcs-Herald    of 

February  22,   1941) 

In  the  News — Colonel  Knox  OtroHT  To  Take 

A  Trip  to  California 

The  Pacific  coast  o*  this  continent  Is  be- 
coming more  important  every  day. 

The  recent  census  showed  that  the  percen- 
tage of  Increase  In  population  is  vastly  greater 
on  the  Pacific  coast  than  In  any  other  part 
of  the  country. 

Furthermore,  the  records  show  enonnotn 
gains  In  productivity  and  Industry  there. 

And  finally  the  International  political  and 
military  situations  give  to  the  west  coast 
continually  increasing  significance  and  Im- 
portance. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  In  a  generation 
the  Pacific  coast  will  be  the  most  Important 
coast  of  this  continent. 

In  some  vital  respects  It  is  the  most  Im- 
portant coast  now. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  people  of  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  United  States  to  realize  these 
plain  facts. 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  reminder  that  "there 
are  two  coasts  to  this  continent"  was  made  % 
generation  ago. 

Yet  it  iB  still  hard  for  some  (tf  our  people  to 
recognize  the  truth  of  that  statement  and  the 
propriety  of  the  rebuke  It  conveyed  to  eas- 
tern provincialism. 

They  will  recognize  that  truth  more,  how- 
ever, when  we  get  Into  the  present  war. 

The  war,  as  far  as  America  is  concerned, 
wUl  be  largely  In  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  coast  of  the  United  State*  most  men- 
aced will  be  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  offensive  operations  of  the  United 
States  will  be  mainly  in  the  Orient  from  west 
coast  bases. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  Philippines 
wlU  assume  Immediate  strategic  importance. 

The  ability  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
itself  from  invasion  will  depend  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  formldableness  of  Its  defenses 
In  and  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Looking  at  the  whole  situation  practically 
and  realistically,  we  must  appreciate  the  plain 
fact  that  the  danger  of  attack  on  the  east 
coast  of  this  continent  Is  nonexistent. 

The  navies  and  air  fleets  of  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  Russia,  and  their  subject  states  cotild 
not  transport  and  sustain  troops  for  an  east 
coast  Invasion  of  the  United  States,  even  If 
the  British  Empire  were  entirely  out  of  the 
picture. 

This,  of  course,  the  British  Empire  never 
could  possibly  be  as  long  as  it  has  Canada, 
Australia,  South  Africa.  India,  and  the  other 
component  parts  of  the  Empire  to  defend. 

England  would  never  surrender  its  fleet, 
becatase  that  would  mean  surrendering  its 
dominions. 

And  its  dominions  are  far  more  Important, 
actually  and  potentlaUy.  than  the  motbor 
country. 

England  Is  merely  the  capital  at  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  capture  of  the  capital,  although 
most  disturbing  and  altogether  Improbable, 
would  no  more  mean  the  conquest  of  the 
British  Empire  than  the  capture  of  our  Capi- 
tal of  Washington  by  the  British  In  1813 
meant  the  conquest  or  defeat  of  the  United 
States  in  that  war. 

So,  while  England  stands,  the  RngiiRh 
Fleet  will  be  engaged  In  European  waters. 

And  even  if  England  shotild  inconceivably 
fall,  the  English  Fleet  would  still  be  engaged 
In  defending  Canada  and  the  imperial  do- 
minions so  that  by  no  Imaginable  set  of 
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circumstances  could  any  foreign  force  Invade 
or  effectively  attack  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
United  States. 

With  respect  to  the  west  coast  of  America 
the  situation  la  distinctly  different. 

Japan  la  an  ally  of  the  Axis  Powers — a  non- 
belligerent ally  at  the  moment. 

Japan  has  a  powerful  fleet  and  a  formid- 
able army. 

She  has  largely  occupied  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  by  j>eaceful  penetration,  and  she  la 
at  present  occupying  the  Philippines  in  the 
same  way. 

She  Is  in  a  position  to  strike  tuid  to  hurt, 
but,  of  course,  not  to  conquer. 

Hawaii  is  well  defended  against  capture. 

But  the  Phillppinea  are  practically  not 
fortified  at  all. 

Russia  is  another  ally  of  the  Axis  Powers — 
nonbelligerent  by  preference  and  by  duplic- 
ity— but  sometimes  an  active  belligerent  in 
cooperation  with  the  Axis,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Poland,  Finland,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Estonia, 
and  Bessarabia. 

Russia  is  3V2  miles  from  the  west  coast  of 
America. 

Russia  could  Invade  Alaska  and  proceed 
southward  through  BrltUh  Colxmibia  to  the 
United  States  units  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  California. 

She  would  encounter  a  few  difflcxilties — 
maybe  insiirmountable  ones. 

But,  in  cooperation  with  Japanese  activi- 
ties and  in  combination  with  the  Japanese 
neet,  she  might  be  able  to  accomplish  some- 
thing, considering  how  Inadequately  fortified 
our  west  coast  Is  and  how  utterly  feeble  and 
futile  our  air  defenses  are. 

At  any  rate.  It  should  be  obvious  to  the 
shallowest  thinkers  that  the  west  coast  of 
our  continent  is  the  most  menaced  and  the 
most  vital  at  the  present  moment  to  the 
security  of  the  Nation. 

In  addition  to  that  it  is  the  most  desired 
by  greedy  and  envious  alien  nations. 

Its  wealth,  its  fertility,  Its  food  and  oil  pro- 
duction possibUltles.  Its  industrial  opportvml- 
ties  seem  to  be  better  recognized  by  these 
fcM-eign  nations  than  by  our  own  people,  and 
Its  occupation  by  peaceful  penetration  has 
been  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  prevent. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume,  there- 
fore, that  its  occupation  by  the  processes  of 
war  would  surely  be  attempted  if  occasion 
offered. 

.  It  is  our  duty  as  a  nation  to  see  that  no 
occasion  offers. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Eastern  States  in  their 
own  interests  to  see  that  the  west  coast  is 
not  the  vulnerable  spot  in  ovir  national  armor 
of  defense. 

A  bayonet  thrust  into  one  side  of  the  body 
Is  as  fatal  as  into  the  other. 

And  when  one  side  succumbs  the  whole 
body  dies. 

The  important  coast,  surely  as  far  as  this 
war  is  concerned.  Is  the  west  coast  of  Amer- 
ica 

If  the  west  coast  needs  fortifications  for 
defense  the  whole  coxmtry  should  see  that  It 
gets  them. 

If  it  needs  fleeta  of  airplanes,  as  it  tin- 
doubtedly  does,  the  country  should  promptly 
supply  them. 

If  It  needs  the  Navy  in  Pacific  waters  the 
country  should  keep  it  there. 

If  It  Is  advisable  to  establish  a  West  Point 
and  an  Annai)olls  on  the  west  coast  the 
country  should  quickly  establish  them  there. 

This  is  not  the  War  of  the  Revolution  to 
free  the  Thirteen  Original  Colonies,  all  strung 
along  the  east  coast  of  the  continent. 

This  Is  a  war  to  defend  the  United  48 
States  of  America,  a  mighty,  full-grown  na- 
tion which  reaches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  and  embraces  in  Its  wide  arms  130,- 
000.000  people. 

If  we  are  no  longer  in  the  colonial  period, 
why  take  a  narrow  east-coast  colonial  view 
Qt  the  Bltuatlon? 


If  we  are  no  longer  in  the  horse-and-buggy 
age,  why  make  horse-and-buggy  warfare? 

Why  stick  our  dumb  head  in  the  sands  of 
ancient  custom  and  convention  and  leave 
the  whole  of  our  vulnerable  bodj-  exposed  to 
attack  by  modem  methods  of  wax  ? 

Colonel  Knox  is  a  grand  man,  and  yovir 
columnist  is  very  fond  of  him,  but  he  was 
raised  in  the  rock-ribbed  hills  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  his  ancestor  was  Secretary  of  War 
In  that  ox-cart  revolutionary  period  that  our 
good  President  so  often  refers  to — disparag- 
ingly. 

The  Colonel  is  too  much  sunk  and  sub- 
merged in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  in  the 
eastern  half  of  this  continent. 

He  Is  violently  opposed  to  establishing 
Army  and  Navy  academies  on  the  west  coast. 

He  cannot  get  his  oxcart  eye  off  of  An- 
napolis and  West  Point,  his  "horse  and  buggy" 
viewpoint  away  from  colonial  conditions. 

The  Colonel  should  come  out  to  California 
and  see  the  myriad  of  little  Japs  peacefully 
raising  fruit  and  flowers  and  vegetables  on 
California  farms  and  basking  ulth  Oriental 
satisfaction  in  the  California  sunshine,  and 
saying  hopefully  and  wishfully: 

"Some  day  I  come  with  Japanese  army  and 
take  all  this.    Yes,  sir;  thank  you." 

Then  the  colonel  should  see  the  fleets  of 
peaceful  little  Japanese  fishing  boats  plylug 
up  and  down  the  California  coast,  catching 
fish  and  taking  photographs. 

The  Japanese  are  very  good  at  taking  pho- 
tographs, especially  of  strategic  points  and 
landing  places. 

Then  the  colonel  should  visit  Hawaii  with 
its  155.042  of  Japanese  inhabitants,  nearly  one 
half  of  the  population  of  the  islands. 

Then  he  should  take  a  glimpse  at  the  un- 
fortified Philippines,  where  Davao,  on  the 
Island  of  Mindanao,  is  almost  entirely  con- 
trolled by  Japanese. 

Then  he  might  visit  undefended  Alaska 
and  look  across  the  3>4  miles  of  Bering  Strait 
to  Russia. 

Why,  Colonel,  you  could  shoot  across  that 
distance  with  a  parlor  rifle — and  a  parlor  rifle 
is  all  we  have  gdt  just  now  in  the  way  of 
artillery.  And,  Colonel,  you  cannot  kill  a 
Russian  bear  with  a  parlor  rifle. 

Maybe  the  Paciflc  Coast  needs  something 
more  than  a  parlor  rifle. 

Maybe  the  Paciflc  coast  need?  somethiag 
Piwlflc  coast  have  what  It  wants  for  its  own 
defense — and  for  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 
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Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  therein  the  following  article  by 
Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  entitled  "Vindi- 
cated by  the  Result,"  which  appeared  in 
this  morning's  editions  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  Washington 
Post: 


[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
Washington  Post  of  Bebruary  25,  1941] 

VINDICATED  BY  THE  RESULT 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
It  has  been  said  In  the  Senate  that  by  let- 
ting Great  Britain  have  planes,  destroyers, 
and  other  munitions  we  have  been  stripping 
our  own  defenses  and  gambling  with  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a  seri- 
ous charge  and,  if  it  is  true,  it  would  be  a 
conclusive  objection  to  the  whole  policy. 
For  in  a  situation  of  this  sort  a  responsible 
man  must  always  have  In  mind  the  ultimately 
worst  possibility — namely,  that  the  Nation 
might  flnd  itself  standing  alone  with  only  Its 
own  forces  to  defend  Its  vital  Interests.  The 
question  Is  whether  the  United  States  today 
is  better  able  to  defend  Itself  alone  than  it 
was  last  June  when  the  policy  of  aiding  Great 
Britain  was  first  put  into  effect. 

Have  we  gained  or  have  we  lost  during  the 
9  months  in  which  we  have  let  the  British 
have  priority  on  deliveries  of  airplanes,  have 
turned  over  the  destroyers,  have  let  them 
have  some  guns  and  other  munitions  out  of 
our  stocks?  Would  we  be  stronger  today  if 
we  had  clamped  down  an  embargo  and  kept 
all  these  munitions  in  the  United  States? 
Suppose  that  9  months  ago,  when  Prance  fell 
and  the  administration  took  the  so-called 
"gamble,"  we  had  followed  the  Isolationist 
policy:  what  would  have  been  the  state  of 
our  defenses? 

We  must  remember  the  actual  condition  of 
affairs  when  the  President  took  the  decision 
to  pass  from  letting  Britain  buy  arms  com- 
mercially for  cash  to  supplying  arms  to  Brit- 
ain as  a  national  policy.  The  French  were 
beaten;  the  British  Army  in  France  was 
beaten  and  had  been  evacuated  to  England 
after  losing  all  its  equipment.  The  defenses 
against  invasion  were  desperately  weak.  The 
elimination  of  the  French  Navy  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  then  undiminished  Italian 
Navy  had  radically  altered  the  British  naval 
position.  The  Germans  had  seized  bases  from 
Norway  to  the  borders  of  Spain,  and  they  had 
an  Immensely  superior  air  force. 

Suppose  that  in  these  circumstances  we 
had  refused  to  help  the  British  out  of  our 
available  stocks  of  critical  weapons  and  had 
told  them,  furthermore,  that  they  must  ex- 
pect no  substantial  help  In  the  future,  and 
that  so  far  as  we  were  concerned  they  had 
better  make  the  best  terms  they  could  with 
Hitler. 

Conceivably  the  British  people  woxild  still 
have  resisted,  preferring  to  perish  rather  than 
to  submit.  Bfut  we  should  have  denied  them 
the  means  to  resist  and  we  should  have  de- 
prived them  of  the  hope  that  their  resistance 
could  in  the  end  be  successful.  Perhaps  they 
would,  nevertheless,  have  gone  on.  But  is 
there  any  doubt  that  with  the  adoption  of 
such  a  policy  here,  the  last  shred  of  hope,  and 
therefore  of  resistance,  In  France  or  any  other 
European  country  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed, that  the  organization  of  Europe  un- 
der Nazi  leadership  would  have  become  an 
accepted  fact?  Is  there  any  doubt  that  an 
American  policy  which  condemned  Britain 
to  defeat  would  have  removed  the  last  hesita- 
tion in  Russia,  and  above  all  in  Japan?  Is 
there  much  doubt  that  an  American  policy 
which  Insured  an  Axis  victory  would  have 
compelled  every  Important  South  American 
country  to  get  ready  to  accommodate  Itself 
to  the  new  masters  of  Ehirope  and  Asia?  Is 
there  much  doubt  but  that  Portugal  and 
Spain,  and  the  French  and  Belgian  lands  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Azores,  and 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands  In  mid-Atlantic,  and 
In  the  other  ocean,  the  Netherland  Indies, 
and  French  Indochina,  and  the  Philippines, 
would  have  fallen  without  much  delay  or 
any  substantial  resistance  imder  the  rule  of 
the  Triple  Axis? 

Nothing  has  stood  In  the  way  of  all  these 
dire  consequences  except  the  fact  that  for 
8  months  the  British  Isles,   as  the  citadel 


of  British  power  throughout  the  world,  have 
stood  firm,  and  by  their  llrmness  have  kept 
alive  everywhere  the  splrk  of  resistance.  If 
the  President  was  gambling  when  he  decided 
to  aid  Britain  last  June,  has  he  not  been 
Tindlcated  overwhelmingly!  by  what  has  hap- 
pened in  these  9  months? 

We  are  told  that  our  military  position  ts 
still  very  unsatisfactory.  Perhaps  it  is.  But 
9  months  ago  It  was  very  much  worse.  We 
had  not  even  authorized  a  two-ocean  navy. 
We  had  not  even  begun  to  have  the  long  de- 
bate on  raising  a  large  Army.  We  had  not 
yet  made  the  appropriations  to  expand  our 
capacity  to  produce  airplanes  and  other  vital 
weapons.  We  had  not  made  the  contracts. 
We  had  not  begun  to  tool  up.  We  still  had 
to  go  through  a  long,  bitter  national  election. 
Does  anyone  think  we  were  better  prepared 
9  months  ago  than  we  are  now  to  stand  alone 
In  a  world  where  all  resistance  to  the  Triple 
Jxls  had  collapsed?  By  the  policy  of  aiding 
Britain  we  have  already  gained  9  months  of 
infinitely  precious  time,  9  months  that  we 
might  have  used  better,  but  nevertheless  9 
months  in  which  we  have  succeeded  in  begin- 
ning a  mobilization  of  ovu  resources. 

But  that  Is  not  all  that  we  have  gained.  We 
have  gained  the  practical  possibility  of  mak- 
ing certain  that  if,  nevertheless,  there  Is  a 
catastrophe  in  Europe,  the  whole  vast  sea* 
power  of  Britain — Its  fie<-t,  merchant  ships, 
and  bases — will  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Axis.  With  the  help,  and  with  the  promise  of 
more  help,  which  we  gave  the  British  last 
June  and  during  the  summer  and  autumn, 
we  gained  9  months  in  which  we  have  begun 
to  mobilize.  With  the  help  which  we  shall  be 
in  a  position  to  furnish  under  the  lend-lease 
bin,  we  shall,  if  we  are  energetic  and  in- 
telligent about  it,  assure  ourselves  that,  if  the 
worst  happened,  the  whole  British  Empire 
and  Its  immense  resources  would  not  be 
incorporated  into  the  Axis. 

How  It  can  be  maintained  that  we  have 
been  stripping  our  defenses  when  in  fact  we 
have  already  gained  the  time  in  which  we 
have  doubled  our  capacity  to  produce  and 
when  we  have  established  relations  with  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  and  Australia  which  engage 
them  even  more  deeply  not  to  surrender  and 
make  peace  at  our  expense?  We  have  watched 
the  history  of  France  since  June,  and  seen 
how  near  France  has  been  to  becoming  en- 
listed as  an  ally  of  the  Axis,  and  we  have 
waited  anxiously  as  the  Fiench,  solely  because 
of  Britain's  resistance,  have  themselves  re- 
sisted. Imagine  our  position  If  Britain,  aban- 
doned by  us  and  defeated  by  Hitler,  should 
fall  into  revolution  and  under  new  leaders 
become  Incorporated  in  tlie  new  order  of  Eur- 
ope and  Asia.  Can  anyone  argue  that  meas- 
ures to  prevent  this  from  happening  are  not. 
In  the  most  fundamental  sense  of  the  words, 
measures  to  promote  the  defense  of  the 
United  States? 


Help  for  Britaio  and  Help  (or  U« 
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Mr.    CASE    of    South    Dakota.    Mr. 
Speaker,  more  and  more  the  country  Is 
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expecting  us  to  have  something  to  show 
for  the  proposed  aid  to  Great  Britain. 
More  and  more,  there  Is  a  demand  that 
the  administration  shall  get  title  to  the 
bases  we  need  oflcoast  as  a  defensive 
measure.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  insert  in  the  Record  two  recent 
editorials  on  the  subject: 

[From  the  Washlngtou  Dally  News  of  January 
31,  1941] 

HELPING  BRITAIN 

There  are  many  possible  substitutes  for  the 
lend-lease  bill  by  which  we  covild  provide 
plants,  ships,  and  guns  to  the  Allies  as  fast 
as  we  could  under  this  measure — and  with 
much  less  danger  of  getting  Involved  in  the 
war. 

For  one,  there  is  the  suggestion  of  Senator 
Tatt,  of  Ohio,  that  we  make  straight  dollar 
loans,  starting  with  a  credit  of  one  billion  to 
Britain,  a  half  billion  to  Canada,  a  smaller 
sum  to  Greece,  saying  to  these  countries: 
"Here's  the  money;  come  make  your  own  con- 
tracts for  war  material" 

For  another,  there  is  the  proposal  of  Sena- 
tor Johnson  of  Colorado  that  we  let  these 
coimtrles  have  the  weapons,  stipulating  that 
we  accept  in  full  payment  therefor  the  reports 
of  their  military  experts  on  how  the  weapons 
perform  in  actual  combat.  That  would  make 
repayment  easy  and  leave  no  borrower-debtor 
hard  feelings  after  It  is  all  over. 

But  we  still  think  the  best  Idea  would  be  to 
have  no  loans  or  leases  of  dollars  ot  muni- 
tions or  anything  else,  but  instead  to  make 
an  outright  swap  with  Britain.  Let  us  offer 
to  buy  from  Britain  all  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere real  estate  she  is  willing  to  sell,  Includ- 
ing Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  the 
Islands  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  Guiana  and 
British  Honduras  on  the  mainland.  We  could 
afford  to  pay  a  good  price — Indeed,  a  very 
steep  price.  If  she  would  part  with  enough 
real  estate  we  could  pay  a  svun  ample  to  wipe 
out  Britain's  war  debt  and  still  leave  plenty 
of  billions  to  her  credit  in  American  banks 
to  pay  for  all  the  weapons  we  could  produce 
for  her. 

Sure,  there  would  be  some  adjustment  to 
make  regarding  British  subjects  in  posses- 
sions passing  under  American  sovereignty, 
but  such  problems  are  not  Insoluble.  When 
the  war  was  over  Britain  wovildn't  owe  us 
anything,  and  we  would  have  these  defense 
outposts,  which  we  sorely  need  now  and  may 
need  even  more  In  the  years  to  come. 


[From  the  El  Paso    (Tex.)    Herald-Post   of 
January  29,  1941] 

INSTEAD    or    LOANS    AND    LKASE8 

llils  country  is  committed  to  full  aid  for 
Britain  shcrt  of  war.  It  Is  committed  by  ad- 
ministration policy,  backed  by  majority  pub- 
lic sentiment. 

Any  criticism  of  the  lend-lease  bill  which 
falls  to  recognize  this  commitment  will  be  of 
no  avail.  And  whatever  ultimate  decision 
Congress  makes  on  this  measure  the  people 
will  close  ranks  and  support  that  decision 
with  good  will  and  vigor. 

But  in  the  remaining  days  of  the  debate, 
everyone  who  believes  that  some  of  the  lend- 
lease  provisions  are  too  sweeping  and  per- 
ilous has  a  plain  duty  to  advocate  alterna- 
tive measures  by  which  he  thinks  Britain 
can  be  helped  with  less  danger  of  American 
Involvement  in  war. 

In  that  spirit  we  return  to  a  proposal  fre- 
quently made  In  this  column — namely,  that 
we  provide  Britain  with  the  sinews  of  war 
by  a  simple  purchase  of  British  possessions 
m  this  hemisphere. 

According  to  our  atlas,  110,611  square  miles 
of  the  British  Empire  Is  situated  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  north  of  the  Equator  and 
south  of  Canada.  The  holdings  Include  Ber- 
muda, the  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  the  Leeward 
and  Windward  Islands,  Trinidad,  British 
Guiana  on  the  South  American  mainland. 


and  British  Honduras  In  Central  America. 
All  this  is  less  than  eight-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  the  total  area  of  the  British  Empire. 

Britain  wouldn't  want  to  sell  It  all.  She 
insists  she  won't  trade  off  British  subjects. 
Very  well,  the  United  States  doesnt  need 
British  subjects.  But  It  does  need  naval 
bases  strategically  situated  throughout  the 
Caribbean  area — on  land  owned  by  the  United 
States,  not  leased.  Also,  It  needs  guaranties 
that  no  other  power  will  construct  bases  in 
that  area. 

Why  couldn't  a  deal  be  worked  out  where- 
by the  United  States  takes  possession  of  all 
this  land  It  needs  for  defense  purposes,  and 
Britain  keeps  what  is  required  to  accom- 
modate those  British  subjects  who  object  to 
a  change  of  status,  Britain  at  the  same  time 
agreeing  by  treaty  never  to  construct  a  rival 
military  outpost  in  that  area? 

What  would  be  a  fair  price  to  pay? 

Economically  and  mUltarlly  these  holdings 
are  of  small  value  to  Britain.  But  they  would 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  \is  in  the  protec- 
tion of  our  shores  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

Consider  these  facts:  We  paid  $25,000,000 
for  the  Virgin  Islands — area,  133  square  miles. 
At  the  same  square-mile  rate,  the  price  of 
all  the  British  Western  Hemisphere  holdings 
north  of  the  Equator  and  south  of  Canada,  in 
rovmd  figures,  would  be  t20.000.000,000. 
Whew!  But  let's  suppose  Britain  kept,  for 
her  subjects  to  live  on,  enough  square  miles 
to  cut  the  price  down  to  $16,000,000,000.  And 
Britain  still  owes  that  old  World  War  debt,  a 
round  figure  of  $6,000,000,000;  knock  that  off. 
and  tbe  cash  price  is  $10,000,000,000. 

Figures  are  large  or  small  by  comparison. 
If  the  lend-lease  bill  passes  as  is,  we  will  have 
virtually  underwritten  Britain's  war.  We 
will  have  pledged  all  our  resources  and  credit 
to  supply  all  the  planes,  tanks,  ships,  and 
g\ins  that  Britain  needs  to  achieve  victory, 
whether  the  war  lasts  1  year  or  10. 

And  even  if  we  keep  out,  which  we  fear  is 
an  abstird  hope  under  the  lend-lease,  victory- 
guaranty  program,  the  cost  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  than  ten  billions  or  even  sixteen 
or  twenty  billions. 

Let's  think  it  over  while  there's  time  left. 


War  Department  Ditcounifes  Intemper- 
ance Amonf  Soldier$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVB8 

Thursday.  February  13. 1941 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  enactment  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  I  have  received  many 
letters  from  mothers  of  young  men  who 
have  been  called  for  training  in  which 
intense  worry  has  baen  voiced  about  the 
moral  conditions  adjacent  to  our  mili- 
tary establishments.  These  mothers  are 
proud  to  have  their  sons  in  the  service, 
but  they  are  worried  lest  Army  life  should 
impair  the  morals  of  their  boys.  Much 
of  this  fear  is,  I  am  convinced,  ground- 
less. 

I  have  been  assured  by  both  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  that  every  effort 
Is  being  made  to  protect  the  men  celled 
for  training,  both  morally  and  physically. 
The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  Maj. 
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Gen.  E.  S.  Adams,  has  assured  me  that  ' 
the  War  Department  is  taking  every  rea- 
sonable means  to  protect  the  young  men 
from  intemperance  while  in  Army  train- 
tng^-eeunps. 

It  is  recognized  by  every  leader  of 
troops  that  eflBciency  in  the  Army  de- 
pends upon  more  than  technical  mili- 
tary training.  For  this  reason,  General 
Adams  explained,  a  well-defined  program 
of  recreation  and  wellare  is  being  estab- 
lished at  all  training  centers.  St  is  hoped 
that  this  program  will  discourage  intem- 
perance among  the  trainees  and  soldiers. 
General  Adams  further  expressed  the 

hope  that — 

civilians  Interested  In  the  welfare  of  the 
Army  will  devote  their  efforts  toward  prtyvld- 
Ing  facilities  In  communities  adjacent  to 
Army  camps  where  soldiers  can  find  whole- 
some entertainment  and  make  proper  con- 
tacts and  thus  avoid  the  pitfalls  so  detri- 
mental to  their  health,  their  morals,  and 
their  efficiency. 

The  many  letters  I  have  received  indi- 
cate that  it  is  the  general  belief  that 
liquors  are  sold  to  soldiers  in  Army 
establishments.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
true.  War  Department  regulations  and 
instructions  have  for  many  years  pro- 
hibited the  sale  or  dealing  in  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  on  any  premises  used  for 
military  purposes.  The  only  alcoholic 
beverages  permitted  to  be  sold  in  Army 
establishments  is  beer  containing  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  alcohol  by  volimie, 
and  not  more  than  3i%  percent  alcohol 
by  weight.  This  beverage  is  not  consid- 
ered intoxicating  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  the  sale  of  such  is  authorized 
at  post  exchanges. 


Tkc  Road  to  Powtj  and  ReTolutioo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF  MAaSJU:H  OS  t'l  'IB 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RBFRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  February  26. 1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  February 
16.  1941: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  February  16. 

IMl] 
Was  Costs  Au  Movntino  DnggxT — All  thi 

Nations  Ass  Spending  Fas  Mobs  Than  m 

1914-18 

(By  John  MacCormac) 

Washimotom,  February  IS. — ^What  Is  war 
costing  the  world  this  year?  How  does  .It 
compare  with  the  cost  of  the  World  War  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago? 

There  is  no  final  answer  to  either  question, 
although  on  the  whole,  for  those  who  are 
fighting  it,  war  today  seems  even  more  expen- 
sive than  it  was  34  years  ago. 

There  can  never  be  any  flnal  answer,  since 
there  has  never  been  agreement  on  the  cost 
of  the  World  War.  One  American  estimate. 
reduced  to  a  basis  of  1919  prices,  was  that  the 


World  War  had  cost  $80,680,000,000  gold. 
But  in  1924  the  Bankers  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York  estimated  that  without  adjusting  in- 
flated price  levels,  but  taking  them  as  they 
existed  during  the  war.  Its  cost  was  $277,425,- 
000,000. 

E\'en  allowing  this  wide  range  for  monetary 
variation  there  could  be  no  certainty  that  the 
money  price  of  a  war  which  tool:  lO.OCO.COO 
lives  had  been  gaged  with  even  approximate 
accuracy.  Seme  eccncmlsts  urged  that  the 
real  cost  of  the  World  War  to  European  bel- 
ligerents would  have  to  Include  tlie  fact  that 
they  became  debtor  to  the  United  States  and 
that  the  cost  to  the  United  States  should  be 
reduced  by  the  same  factor. 

BBTTAnr'S  HXAVT  OUTLAT 

There  are  some  bases,  however,  on  which 
the  cost  of  this  war  to  those  who  are  prose- 
cuting It  may  be  compared  with  their  expend- 
itures for  the  same  pvirpose  in  the  World  War. 
Great  Britain  furnishes  the  best  example. 
The  World  War  cost  her  $55.380,0C0,OO0.  That 
works  out  at  about  $33,000,000  a  day.  This 
war  is  costing  her  $52,500,000  a  day.  When 
this  fiscal  year  is  over  she  will  have  spent  on 
her  struggle  for  survival  almost  $5,000,000,000 
more  than  she  did  dxu'ing  the  most  expensiva 
year  of  the  World  War,  1917.  when  the  cost 
mounted  to  $12,000,000,000. 

The  whole  British  Empire  Is  spending  more 
today  than  It  did  during  the  second  year  of 
the  World  War.  The  average  war  expenditure 
of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  together  then 
was  less  than  $850,000,000  a  year.  Now  Can- 
ada alone  is  spending  more  than  $1,000,000,000 
a  year.  Australia  paid  out  an  average  of 
$530,000,000  a  year  during  the  World  War,  but 
she  is  spending  $800,000,000  now.  Little  New 
Zealand,  whose  annual  World  War  cost  was 
$260,445,000,  will  spend  about  the  same  this 
year. 

Holland  was  not  in  the  last  war.  In  this 
one  it  has  been  quickly  overrun  and  is  under 
German  domination.  But  there  is  a  refugee 
Netherlands  Government  in  London  and  the 
Netherlands  Empire  Is  still  ftuctlonlng.  On 
Its  navy,  still  largely  Intact,  and  for  other 
war  purposes  the  Netherlands  Government  Is 
spending  91,000.000  guilders. 

rSANCES  BTTSOEN 

Prance  has  been  out  of  the  war  since  Jime. 
She  Is  half  slave  and  half  prisoner.  But 
though  she  is  technicaUy  at  peace  the  war  Is 
costing  her  almost  as  much  now  as  It  did 
while  she  was  technicaUy  fighting  it.  When 
the  400,000.000  francs  a  day  which  she  mtist 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  German  Army  of 
occupation  are  added  to  her  ordinary  ex- 
penditures It  brings  her  dally  outgo  almost 
to  the  bUUon  francs  a  day  that  the  country 
was  said  to  be  spending  while  she  was  still 
In  the  war.  In  the  ^orld  War  she  spent  only 
about  20  percent  more  than  she  Is  spending 
now. 

German  war  costs  are  not  known.  The 
Reich  claims  that  they  were  covered  during 
the  present  fiscal  year  by  the  $10,000,000,000 
raised  In  taxation.  In  the  World  War  they 
totaled  about  $11,000,000,000  annually.  If 
the  total  cost  of  the  war  to  her  should  be 
stretched  to  Include  what  Germany  spent 
In  preparing  for  it  during  the  last  7  years. 
however.  It  is  probable  that  it  would  be  as 
great  as  the  cost  of  the  World  War. 

Italy,  also,  has  failed  to  divulge  her  present 
war  costs.  But  the  last  Italian  budget,  pre- 
sented in  May  1940,  when  Italy  had  evidently 
made  up  her  mind  to  enter  the  war  while  the 
going  was  good,  indicated  that  from  an  orig- 
inal estimate  of  29.000.000,000  lire,  expendi- 
ture had  been  increased  to  56.000,000.000. 
That  meant  37,000.000,000  lire  as  the  esti- 
mated expenditure  for  the  war.  The  war  has 
turned  out  to  be  even  more  expensive  than 
Mussolini  expected,  so  that  it  must  be  cost- 
ing Italy  something  like  three  or  fow  billion 
dollars  this  year. 

CAS*  or  TBS  NSirnALS 

Kven  the  neutrals  in  this  war  are  spending 
more  beavily  than  the  neutrals  In  the  last. 


The  World  War  cost  Russia  slightly  more  than 
$6,000,000,000  a  year  while  she  was  fighting 
It.  The  peace  she  is  enjoying  now  is  going  to 
cost  her  57,000,000,000  rubles  In  purely  mili- 
tary expenditure.  That  is  $11,000,000,000  a 
year  calculated  at  the  rate  of  5  rubles  and 
3  kopecks  to  the  dollar,  but  no  one  knows 
what  a  ruble  Is  really  worth. 

As  for  the  United  States,  she  spent  about 
$18,000,000,000  a  year  lor  the  2  years  she 
participated  in  the  World  War.  At  her 
present  dally  rate  of  expenditure  on  defense, 
she  is  spending  about  «.7. 300,000, 000  a  year, 
but  this  rate  wlU  rise  steadily.  If  her  defense 
plans  are  carried  out  as  planned,  the  war  wiU 
have  involved  heavier  outlays  for  her  than 
the  World  War,  even  if  she  does  not  enter  It. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  neutrals  now  sorely 
burdened.  They  are  China  and  Japan,  who 
are  fighting  a  battle  of  their  own  but  one 
which  is  not  divorced  from  the  main  struggle. 

Out  of  a  total  budget  of  approximately 
$3,000,000,000  Japan  admits  to  spending  only 
$1,100,000,000  on  her  struggle  with  China. 
But  even  that  is  far  more  than  the  annual 
cost  to  her  of  the  World  War.  which  was 
$465,000,000.  China  has  published  no  figures 
of  her  war  expendit\ure.  but  the  best  unoflacial 
estimate  obtainable  is  that  her  outlay  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  5.000,000,000  Chinese 
dollars  a  year.  That  is  less  than  $300,000,000 
in  American  dollars,  but  China  is  fighting  her 
war  largely  with  manpower,  and  manpower 
Is  cheap  in  China. 

BBASONS  rOB  INCSZASZ 

How  of  Belgium,  and  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark, and  Poland?  For  an  estimate  of  what 
the  war  has  meant  to  them  In  money,  the 
materials  are  entirely  lacking. 

Why  is  this  war.  In  which  fewer  men  are 
engaged  and  the  loss  of  life  has  been  far 
less  than  that  of  a  quarter  century  ago, 
proving  more  expensive  to  those  who  engage 
in  it?  Military  operations  are  on  nothing 
like  the  World  War  scale.  Commodity  prices 
are  lower.  Equipment  Is  what  makes  the 
difference,  and  more  especially  equipment 
for  air  warfare. 

Last  spring  the  British  Chancelor  of  the 
Exchequer  p>ointed  out  that  war  planes  now 
cost  from  three  to  seven  times  as  much  as 
they  did  in  the  World  War.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  a  division  In  the  field  is  twice 
as  great.  For  divisions  are  now  all  more  or 
less  mechanized  and  the  horsepower  they 
command  runs  into  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands where  In  the  World  War  It  ran  Into 
the  thousands  only. 

Though  there  are  fewer  men  In  the  field, 
they  need  far  more  men  In  the  factories  to 
maintain  them/  And  the  soldier  himself  Is 
more  costly,  for  not  only  are  the  lethal  tools 
he  works  with  far  more  complicated  and  ex- 
pensive than  In  the  last  war,  but  he  himself 
needs  more  training  before  he  can  learn  to 
handle  them.  Something  like  $25,000  worth 
of  training  must  be  Invested  in  a  pilot  before 
he  is  ready  to  fly  one  of  the  fast  fighters  or 
high-flying,  long-ranging  bombers  of  this 
war.  The  plane  he  flies  may  cost  10  times 
as  much  as  that.  Its  instrument  panel  alone 
would  put  a  World  War  plane  to  shame.  And 
it  is  becoming  more  expensive  with  every 
new  design.  Its  horsepower  is  doubling;  its 
armament  is  increasing;  It  is  beginning  to 
blossom  out  with  power  turrets  like  a  battle- 
ship and.  like  a  battleship,  to  acquire  an 
armored  skin. 

TANKS  AND  WABSHIPS 

Artillery  has  rema.lned  much  the  same  as 
In  the  World  War.  so  far  as  the  guns  them- 
selves are  concerned.  But  It  has  all  been 
made  more  mobile.  The  modern  tank  Is  far 
more  complicated  and  efficient  and  expen- 
sive than  the  World  War  tank.  The  modem 
battleship  must  be  protected  against  air  at- 
tack as  well  as  submarines  and  its  own  kind, 
and  the  devices  by  which  this  is  accom- 
plished all  cost  more  money. 

Even  the  ordinary  Infantryman  costs  more 
today.    His  eqtilpment  is  better.    He  flres  an 
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automatic  rifle  Instead  of  a  repeating  one. 
He  Is  better  cared  for. 


The  Defense  Program  and  the  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or        I 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  ALABABci 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  February  26,  1941 


ADDRESS    BY   DR.   J.    K.    GALBRAITH 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
Dr.  J.  K.  Galbraith.  economic  adviser. 
Agricultural  Division  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  to  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  before  the  National  Farm  In- 
stitute at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  February 
21,  1941: 

When  I  began  to  prepare  this  talk  a  few 
days  ago  I  found  myself  feeling  somewhat 
uneasy — I  felt  an  uneasiness  which  does  not 
usually  come  until  Just  before  it  Is  time  to 
start  talking.  We  are  a  nation  of  speech 
makers  as  you  well  know;  this  is  a  great 
threat  to  national  unity,  for  half  of  us  will 
always  be  making  speeches  ;ind  the  other  half 
will  always  be  listening  to  them.  This  is  a 
gap  which  cannot  be  bridged. 

The  last  few  months  have  produced  a  very 
fair  crop  of  oratory,  and.  of  course,  much  of 
it  has  been  built  around  the  subject  of  na- 
tional defense.  It  is  quite  possible  that  we 
have  had  too  many  speechc.s  on  national  de- 
fense. But.  as  I  reflected  (in  the  topic  I  was 
assigned.  I  found  myself  wondering  if  we 
haven't  had  too  many  speeches  of  a  particular 
kind,  too  many  which  relate  national  defense 
to  industrial  activity  and  the  prospects  for 
corporate  profits;  to  employment  and  wage 
levels,  to  farm  prices  and  fiirm  income,  to  the 
prices  of  real  estate  or  the  prospects  for  a 
revival  of  the  stock  market.  Is  it  possible, 
one  wonders,  that  we  cculc;  sometimes  forget 
about  the  essential  purposes  of  our  defense 
program  with  so  much  discussion  of  Its  rela- 
tion to  people  and  their  fjrtunes?  I  some- 
times think  there  is  that  danger. 

In  one  sense  last  summer  we  were  spiritu- 
ally out  of  condition  for  the  national  effort 
which  our  defense  program  requires.  We 
were  a  little  like  an  athlete  who  has  Just 
finished  a  7-mlle  race  and  Is  told  he  must 
Join  the  tug-of-war  team.  For  the  last  7 
years  we  have  been  emerging  gradually,  but 
slowly,  from  the  first  great  depression  which 
this  country  had  known.  For  10  years  the 
great  groups  in  the  count:7 — farmers,  labor, 
and  the  great  mass  of  small-business  men — 
had  been  engaged  in  a  grim  struggle  for  sur- 
vival. For  10  years  the  threat  of  unemploy- 
ment, or  the  danger  of  foreclosure,  or  the 
ways  of  escaping  bankruptcy  have  dominated 
our  thinking.  We  have  worked,  talked,  and 
slept  with  the  problems  of  economic  sxirvival. 
.:  When  France  fell  last  summer  a  new  and 
greater  problem  faced  us— a  threat  to  our 
security  on  this  hemisphere.  We  started 
upon  a  great  expansion  of  our  defense  es- 
tablishments. But  it  wes  inevitable,  per- 
haps, that  this  program  should  be  widely 
examined  for  Its  effect  on  the  fortunes  of 
individuals  and  groups — that  we  should  find 
ourselves  talking  and  perhaps  talking  too 
much  alMUt  the  economic  effects  of  the  de- 


fense program.  Perhaps  we  have  talked  too 
little  about  the  responsibilities  of  various 
groups  in  the  community  for  an  effective 
prosecution  of  the  defense  effort. 

National  defense  is  either  a  deadly  serious 
business  or  one  that  we  can  afford  to  forget. 
Either  the  United  States  is  in  danger  or  it  is 
secure.  If  we  are  in  danger — and  it  Is  the 
Judgment  of  the  people  that  we  are — then 
It  is  possible  that  one  day  In  the  future  we 
may  look  back  on  these  discussions  of  the 
effect  of  defense  on  the  welfare  and  for- 
tunes of  various  groups  with  a  good  deal  of 
regret.  Perhaps  we  may  feel  as  the  British 
now  doubtless  feel  about  their  war  prepara- 
tion diirlng  the  Chamberlain  period — a 
period  when  their  most  modern  steel  mill 
was  partly  closed  dovm  because  it  endan- 
gered the  steel  market.  If  we  are  actually 
threatened  one  day.  we  will  not  be  happy 
over  discussions  we  may  have  had  about 
plants  and  factories  which  we  did  not  build 
because  we  were  not  sure  that  we  would 
need  them  and  could  not  be  sure  what  would 
happen  to  them  afterward.  If  some  sup- 
plies run  short  or  become  unobtainable,  we 
may  begin  to  wonder  if  the  margin  of  safety 
was  calculated  with  the  worst  in  mind.  We 
may  wonder  if  we  talked  and  thought  too 
much  about  the  effect  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram on  this  group  and  the  other. 

I  have  had  to  confess  this  sense  of  uneasi- 
ness so  that  I  might  Justify  certain  liberties 
which  I  have  taken  with  my  topic.  I  am  not 
going  to  stress  the  effect  of  the  war  upon 
agriculture  so  much  as  I  am  going  to  stress 
the  responsibilities  of  agriculture  in  the  de- 
fense program.  I  am  fully  aware,  I  think,  of 
the  serious  problems  which  the  war  abroad 
and  defense  activities  at  home  are  creating 
for  many  farm  producers — problems  which 
are  far  more  acute  in  the  cotton  and  wheat 
areas  than  they  are  here  in  Iowa.  I  am  con- 
cerned, as  you  are  concerned,  over  possible 
shortages  of  labor  and  materials  which  may 
develop  in  the  months  ahead.  There  are 
grave  questions  of  post-defeiise  and  post-war 
adjustment  and  reconstruction  which  are  still 
further  in  the  future.  These  matters,  how- 
ever important  they  may  be.  I  am  going  to 
leave  aside  this  morning. 

n 

When  discussion  turns  on  the  contribution 
of  any  particular  individual  or  group  to  the 
defense  program.  It  is  not  very  long  before 
some  reference  to  sacrifice  appears.  It  is 
assumed  that  some  sacrifice  will  be  needed — 
someone  is  pretty  certain  to  sum  It  all  up  by 
saying.  "Well,  sacrifices  will  have  to  be  made." 
But  sacrifice  is  a  vague  and  general  word. 
I  doubt  if  we  often  stop  to  bring  it  down  to 
earth,  or  to  put  It  concretely  in  terms  of 
Income  which  we  might  pay  in  taxes,  or  auto- 
mobiles we  might  not  buy,  or  prices  which 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  pay.  What  pre- 
cisely are  the  sacrifices  which  the  defense 
program  will  require?  Before  I  talk  of  the 
responsibilities  and  sacrifices  lequired  from 
the  farmer,  I  would  like  to  bring  this  idea  of 
sacrifice  down  to  earth — what,  in  concrete 
terms,  are  the  sacrifices  which  will  be  needed 
not  only  from  the  farmer  but  from  all  of  us? 

The  question  is  one  of  econom^ics — and 
not  very  complex  economics  at  that.  Es- 
sentially oxu  defenf>e  program  Is  a  large 
buying  and  building  program.  This  Gov- 
ernment and  the  British  Government  have 
entered  the  market  as  purchasers  of  the 
implements  of  war  and  the  equipment  for 
armies.  They  are  buUdlng  or  buying  air- 
planes, destroyers,  battleships,  machine 
guns,  shoes,  and  uniforms.  Indirectly  they 
are  buying  the  aluminum,  steel,  lumber, 
cloth,  and  hides  which  go  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  Items.  This  buying — for  such 
it  may  be  called — comes  into  the  economy  of 
a  country  which  has  long  been  operating  be- 
low capacity.  In  the  last  analysis  the  capac- 
ity or  ability  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
duce Is  the  number  of  men  which  It  has 


available  to  work.  In  recent  years  we  have 
had  from  8  to  10  millions  or  more  of  unem- 
ployed and  several  millions  more,  many  of 
them  in  agricultural  regions,  who  were  only 
partially  employed.  Much  of  oiir  productive 
power  has  been  unused. 

Under  such  conditions — in  an  economic 
system  that  is  operating  in  low  gear — the  be- 
ginning stages  of  the  defense  program  do  not 
require  sacrifice.  Tlie  men  who  leave  their 
Jobs  to  go  into  the  Army  are  making  a  sac- 
rifice— one  that  many  of  us  do  not  fully  un- 
derstand. But  with  this  exception  there  has 
been  little  self-denial  so  far.  Purchases  of 
steel  for  guns  and  battleships  has  meant  only 
that  the  iron  and  steel  industry  has  been 
running  full-out  rather  than  part-time  or 
with  some  furnaces  closed  down;  it  was  do 
sacrifice  for  the  unemployed  men  to  get  back 
on  a  pay  roll  once  more,  or  for  the  mills  to 
put  them  there.  As  men  have  gone  back  to 
work  in  recent  months  they  have  added  pork 
chops  and  pork  loins  to  their  menus.  This 
new  buying  power  did  not  bring  any  sacri- 
fices for  the  Iowa  farmers  who  have  been 
selling  hogs  at  distress  prices.  The  cotton 
farmer,  the  wheat  grower,  and  the  tobacco 
producer,  as  well  as  others  who  sell  in  ex- 
port, have  not  been  so  fortunate  to  be  sure. 
They  can  fairly  claim  to  be  the  victims  of  the 
war.  But  with  these  exceptions  the  sacri- 
fices have  not  yet  appeared. 

The  period  ahead  is  going  to  be  different. 
The  easy  part  of  our  national-defense  pro- 
gram is  drawing  to  a  close.  We  still  have  a 
wealth  of  manpower  and  with  few  exceptions 
a  wealth  of  raw  materials.  But  over  much  of 
the  economic  system — in  agriculture  as  well 
as  industry — our  plant  and  equipment  are 
not  built  up  to  full-scale  production.  It  Is 
not  adjusted  to  produce  on  the  basis  of  full 
employment  but  rather  to  a  sort  of  perma- 
nent semidepression  level.  Things  have  be- 
come adjusted  not  to  full  production  but  to 
a  basis  where,  more  or  less,  we  aU  share 
equitably  In  the  general  poverty.  This  is  true 
In  many  indiistries  even  were  we  to  Ignore 
the  especially  heavy  defense  demand  for  cer- 
tain items  such  as  steel,  aluminum,  zinc. 
tools,  and  other  things.  For  example,  there 
is  little  direct  military  demand  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts, meats,  and  vegetables.  Army  purchases 
are  relatively  minor.  Yet  even  the  supplies 
of  these  commodities,  which  we  produced  in 
far  greater  relative  abundance  than  most 
things,  would  be  inadequate  were  the  avail- 
able working  force  of  this  country  anywhere 
nearly  employed. 

So  in  the  period  ahead  there  will  be  sacri- 
fices— but  if  we  are  wise  they  wiU  be  sacrifices 
of  a  special  kind.  Industry  wiU  have  to  sac- 
rifice some  of  Its  desire  for  security  against 
future  competition  and  future  overproduc- 
tion in  order  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  years  Im- 
mediately ahead;  trade-unions  may  have  to 
face  the  possibility  of  an  excessive  number  of 
skilled  and  trained  workers  sometime  in  the 
futiire  because  they  admitted  the  men  who 
will  tool  up  for  the  plant  expansion  which 
we  need  In  the  period  ahead.  Farmers,  who 
have  a  peculiarly  rich  and  unfortunate  ex- 
perience on  this  matter,  may  find  It  necessary 
to  increase  the  production  of  meats,  dairy 
products,  and  perhaps  certain  other  commodi- 
ties. The  sacrifices  which  we  will  be  called 
upon  to  make  in  the  United  States  will  be 
along  these  lines.  We  will  have  to  sacrifice  a 
little  of  our  concern  for  the  future  to  make 
sure  that  we  win  tlie  present. 

There  may  be  times  during  the  months 
ahead  when  there  wUl  be  shortages  of  cer- 
tain commodities — when  the  pressure  of  de- 
fense demand  will  cut  in  on  the  consumption 
of  goods  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  But 
so  long  as  It  is  physically  possible  to  increase 
output  by  increasing  our  plant  and  machinery 
such  rationing  should  be  only  a  temporary 
expedient.  We  car  build  a  fifteen  or,  if 
necessary,  a  twenty-biUion-dollar  defense 
program  out  of  the  men  and  materials  which 
In  the  past  have  been  iinused.    Our  problem 
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to  to  face  up  to  the  full  productive  power  of 
the  country.  And  there  Is  no  good  reason 
why  we  must  worry  about  these  new  factories 
and  mills  falling  Idle  some  day  in  the  fu- 
ture— If  we  know  how  to  use  them  to  produce 
the  Implements  of  war,  we  can  learn  how  to 
keep  them  going  In  the  production  of  the 
good  things  of  peace.  If  the  common  man 
can  buy  beefsteak  and  pork  chope  because  he 
baa  a  defense  )ob,  surely  he  can  be  given  a 
job  which  will  enable  him  to  keep  on  buying 
when  the  world  again  becomes  secure. 

m 

Our  problem  then  is  to  renuive  these  re- 
straints based  on  fear  of  future  competition 
or  future  excess  capacity  which  limit  our  pro- 
ductive power  as  a  nation.  It  is  these  fears 
which  must  be  our  major  sacrifices.  What 
responsibility  does  this  impose  upon  agri- 
culture? 

The  prime  task  of  agriculture  in  the  months 
ahead,  as  In  every  troubled  period  in  the  past, 
l6  to  produce  the  food  energy  and  the  cloth- 
ing materials  which  our  Industrial  and  mili- 
tary machines  require.  Up  to  the  present 
this  has  been  a  rather  undramatic  part  of  our 
defense  program.  During  the  first  World  War 
we  had  a  mammoth  food  adninlstration. 
which  sought  to  make  farmers  produce  more 
and  consumers  consume  less.  In  Germany 
and  in  England  the  news  about  food  supply 
la  almost  as  important  as  the  news  about  the 
production  and  destruction  of  aircraft. 

Nonetheless  I  am  inclines  to  think  that  our 
own  problems  of  food  production  and  supply 
aie  likely  to  remain  fairly  unspectacular.  But 
tbey  are  not  qxiestlons  which  we  can  Ignore. 
We  have  thought  in  terms  of  siirpluses  for  so 
long  that  there  Is  always  some  danger  that  we 
will  continue  to  do  so.  It  is  true  that  the  loss 
of  foreign  markets  has  left  us  with  large  sur- 
plua  stocks  of  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  lard, 
and  dried  fruit.  For  these  it  is  hard,  indeed, 
to  aee  any  problem  of  supply.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  are  facing  the  most  rapid  ex- 
pansions of  oiir  domestic  market  In  history. 
The  average  family  on  reHef  in  the  United 
States  tpendB  some  5  to  7  cents  a  meal  per 
person  for  food.  An  employed  family  with  a 
$26  a  week  pay  check  spends  10  to  13  cents, 
or  about  twice  as  much.  A  good  deal  of  the 
dilTerence  is  accounted  for  by  pmrchases  of 
meat,  dairy  products,  fresh  fruit,  and  the  like. 
In  the  past  year  employment  has  increased 
between  one  and  one-ha'lf  to  two  millions  and 
the  increase  will  continue.  Thes:  are  peopie 
who  are  moving  Irom  the  8  to  the  10  or  12- 
cent  a  meal  level  of  purchases.  They  may  be 
counted  for  many  purposes  as  new  customers 
far  the  country's  food  supply.  A  good  deal 
of  this  added  demand  will  fall  on  commodi- 
ties like  beef,  fiork,  mutton,  milk,  and  butter, 
where  even  in  ordinary  times  we  do  not  have 
an  export  surplus.  If  legislation  now  pending 
before  Congress  is  passed  we  may  find  sub- 
stantial British  requirements  added  on  to 
our  own  increased  domestic  demand.  The 
British  have  bad  many  sources  of  supply  for 
food  materials  but  the  United  States  alone 
has  been  the  great  available  source  of  indus- 
trial munitions  of  war.  In  recent  months  the 
British  Government  has  sought  to  conserve 
its  supply  of  dollars  so  that  she  might  spend 
them  for  our  aircraft,  steel,  tools,  and  other 
munitions  of  war.  This  has  meant  a  sharp 
cxjrtailment  of  British  products  from  the 
United  States.  The  lend-lease  bill  promises 
to  remove  this  dollar  barrier  to  the  purchase 
of  farm  commodities.  In  the  months  ahead 
the  American  farmer  may  be  called  upon  for 
additional  supplies  of  cheese,  milk  products, 
nceat.  and  meat  products. 

It  is  one  of  those  unhappy  accidents  that 
this  increased  demand  for  food  and  fiber  does 
not  seem  likely  to  come  for  those  commodities 
for  which  we  have  the  greatest  surpluses.  It 
will  not  cut  deeply  Into  our  stocks  of  cotton. 
wheat,  or  tobacco.  The  increase  in  demand 
win  be  felt  most  strongly  for  those  commod- 


ities where  at  no  time  in  the  past  have  we 
piled  up  large  surplus  reserves,  although  I 
should  make  an  exception  of  our  com  sup- 
plies, which  I  think  we  are  going  to  look  upon 
with  Increasing  satisfaction.  Therefore,  the 
time  has  come  when  even  our  food  stocks 
must  be  watched  with  care.  In  the  months 
ahead  I,  for  one,  would  like  to  see  a  larger 
supply  of  beef  cattle  come  to  the  market. 

1  am  afraid  that  with  present  favorable  prices 
there  will  b«  a  tendency  to  hold  back  breed- 
ing stock  in  the  hope  of  yet  more  favorable 
prices  some  years  hence.  Producers  may  fail 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  Increased  de- 
mand of  the  Immediate  future  and  find 
themselves  with  unnecessarily  Inflated  stocks 

2  or  3  years  from  now.  It  Is  Important  that 
the  supply  of  cattle  moving  into  slaughter 
be  maintained  in  the  months  ahead.  I  think 
we  might  place  on  the  beef-cattle  producers 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  a  fairly 
even  flow  of  livestock  to  market  in  the  months 
ahead.  I  mention  beef  cattle  as  an  example. 
As  time  goes  on  there  will  be  other  things 
which  will  be  required  in  greater  quantity^ 
other  places  where  it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
vise existing  programs  and  existing  notions 
of  what  is  required.  I  believe  It  is  well  that 
we  be  prepared. 

There  is  another  side  of  this  picture,  how- 
ever, and  one  which  needs  to  be  stressed.  I 
have  been  talking  of  those  commodities  of 
which  supplies  may  be  required  in  greater 
quantity.  These  increased  requirements  will, 
of  course,  reveal  themselves  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices — price  Increases  that  may  offset 
any  advances  In  the  cost  of  materials  and 
labor  used  in  production.  For  those  pro- 
ducers who  have  lost  their  export  market  and 
whose  supplies  are  now  added  to  domestic 
stocks  of  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  dried 
fruit,  improving  domestic  demand  will  have 
little  effect  on  prices.  Stocks  will  Increase 
in  many  cases.  At  the  same  time  these  pro- 
ducers will  share  In  any  rise  that  there  may 
be  in  the  costs  of  production.  In  short,  costs 
will  rise  and  prices  will  remain  at  or  near 
levels  established  by  Government  policy.  The 
income  of  these  farmers  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  strong  and  aggressive  action  cou- 
pled, perhaps,  with  important  readjustments 
in  farm  production.  This  action  will  be  nec- 
essary if  cotton,  wheat,  and  tobacco  growers 
are  to  hold  even  their  present  position.  If 
they  are  not  to  suffer  In  comparison  with 
eastern  and  Com  Belt  farmers.  We  shall 
have  to  remember  that  there  are  these  two 
sides  to  our  picture. 

vr 

I  JBUggested  a  few  minutes  ago  that  the 
prime  responsibility  of  agriculture  was  the 
furnishing  of  adequate  supplies  of  food  and 
fiber  materials.  I  should  like  to  think  that 
this  responsibility  goes  even  farther — that 
the  farmer  also  has  a  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  those  who  need  the  farmers'  products 
are  supplied  with  them.  In  the  last  few  years 
we  have  made  enormous  progress  in  getting 
farm  stocks  into  the  hands  of  poorly  nour- 
ished or  badly  clothed  people.  It  has  been 
the  farmers  who  have  assumed  the  leadership 
In  this  effort.  I  think  farmers  more  than  any 
other  group  have  seen  the  Insufferable  para- 
dox of  want  amid  plenty.  I  think  farm  peo- 
ple also  realize  that  the  poorly  clad  and  the 
poorly  nourished  family  must  at  times  feel 
that  It  is  disenfranchised;  they  realize  that 
the  child  who  must  go  without  breakfast  is 
having  a  bad  education  in  patriotism  no  mat- 
ter what  he  learns  in  school.  Even  as  we^^ 
into  a  period  of  expanding  emplo3rment  and 
business  activity  there  will  still  be  farm  sur- 
pluses on  the  one  hand  and  hungry  people  on 
the  other.  It  will  still  be  good  business  to 
bring  these  two  together.  I  should  like  to 
charge  agriculture  with  a  continuing  re- 
sponsibility for  seeing  that  this  is  done. 


So  much  for  the  main  task — the  supply  of 
food.    The    second    great    responsibility    of 


agriculture  is  the  provision  of  manpower. 
Farm  boys  and  girls  have  always  migrated  to 
the  cities,  in  fact  it  is  only  by  this  equalizing 
movement  that  our  city  populations  are 
maintained.  As  we  enter  a  period  of  in- 
dustrial expansion  this  farm-to-city  move- 
ment, which  was  checked  during  the  depres- 
sion, will  again  be  in  full  fiow.  In  fact,  as 
you  well  know,  this  fiow  is  already  taking 
place.  It  is  a  normal  and  natural  thing  and 
I  do  not  think  we  should  deplore  it.  It  is 
important,  however,  that  we  see  that  the 
people  from  the  farms  have  the  best  possible 
opportunity  to  find  their  niche  in  urban  life. 
Too  often  in  the  past  we  have  rather  deplored 
the  migration  from  farm  to  city;  and  partly 
for  this  reason  I  think  we  have  placed  those 
who  are  moving  from  farm  to  city  employ- 
ment at  a  disadvantage.  We  have  not  pro- 
vided them  with  the  skills  which  are  neces- 
sary if  they  are  to  be  eligible  for  the  better 
classes  of  employment.  We  have  used  the 
farms  far  too  much  as  a  source  of  unskilled 
labor. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  defense  program, 
steps  were  taken  to  increase  the  supply  of 
skilled  worker-  who  would  be  needed  under 
the  defense  program.  A  part  of  the  money 
made  available  for  this  purpose  wtts  set  aside 
for  training  In  rural  areas.  I  thin}-  that  farm 
people  have  an  Important  responsibility  In 
seeing  that  this  program  is  carried  on  in  the 
most  effective  possible  manner.  It  Is  some- 
thing which  I  believe  everyone  associated 
with  the  defense  program  hopes  that  farm 
people  will  adopt  as  their  own. 

I  have  suggested  that  we  will  need  a  sub- 
stantial migration  from  farm  to  city  in  order 
to  meet  industrial  labor  demands  of  the  de- 
fense program.  I  hope  It  will  be  possible  as 
the  program  develops  to  minimize  the  extent 
of  this  migration  by  bringing  a  part  of  the 
Industry  to  areas  where  there  is  a  surplus  of 
rural  labor.  Through  the  South  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  farm  people  are  now 
either  unemployed,  partially  unemployed,  or 
they  are  producing  cotton  and  tobacco  for  an 
export  market  which  has  been  suspended. 
A  similar  situation  holds  In  many  areas  to 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Many  of  us  have 
hoped  that  we  would  have  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  the  new  defense  industries  established 
in  these  areas.  It  Is  something  that  has  been 
especially  close  to  the  heart  of  Commissioner 
Chester  Davis.  There  have  been  difficulties, 
and  some  very  serious  ones.  In  carrying  out 
this  program.  But  some  progress  has  been 
made.  As  labor  shortages  appear  in  the 
larger  Industrial  centers,  more  and  more  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  the  rural  labor  re- 
serve of  the  South  and  the  West.  Likewise 
It  is  my  own  hope  that  we  shall  see  increas- 
ing attention  being  paid  to  the  small  shops 
and  factories  which  have  equipment  that  Is 
not  being  used  for  defense  production.  Ar- 
rangements are  now  being  made  by  which 
small  concerns  In  cities  like  Des  Moines, 
Cedar  Rapids,  and  Waterloo  will  be  given  a 
share  in  orders  which,  for  production  reasons, 
must  be  granted  to  larger  firms.  This  farm- 
ing-out program,  as  It  has  been  called,  will 
also  assume  increased  importance  as  labor 
shortages  appear  around  larger  centers.  It  is 
the  second  device  by  which  the  rural  labor 
reserve  may  be  effectively  mobilized. 

VI 

A  final  responsibility  of  agriculture  In 
the  defense  program  is  one  which  I  need  to 
touch  very  briefly.  It  is  one,  however,  which 
may  grow  In  importance  in  the  period 
ahead.  I  believe  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
farmers  increasingly  to  subordinate  group 
policy  to  national  policy.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  any  of  the  gains  of  the  farmer  In  re- 
cent years  must  be  sacrificed;  or  that  It 
will  be  necessary  to  abandon  the  goals  which 
agriculture  has  established  for  Itself.  The 
gains  and  the  goals  are  both  modest.  There 
Is  nothing  so  thoroughly  consistent  with  an 
effective  national  defense  as  a  farm  plant 
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that  is  In  a  healthy  and  prosperous  condi- 
tion. But  the  United  States  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  assuming,  as  we  have  never  assumed 
before,  the  responsibilities  of  a  world  power. 
A  world  power  is  one  which  keeps  Its  friends, 
either  by  nelghborllness  or  by  force.  We 
are,  we  hope,  the  neighborly  kind.  If  we 
are  to  maintain  otir  position  on  this  hemi- 
sphere and  even,  perhaps,  the  Integrity  of 
our  own  territory,  we  must  assure  our 
neighbors  that  they  can  be  prosperous  as 
our  friends — more  prosperous  as  our  friends 
than  as  someone  else's  puppet.  We  cannot 
have  political  friends  who  are  economic  foes. 
Sometimes  in  Washington  I  hear  my 
friends  who  are  discussing  some  measure, 
remark:  "But  what  would  the  farmers  say?" 
It  is  a  good  question  to  ask.  I  always  tell 
them  not  to  worry.  If  the  measure  is  genu- 
inely important  for  the  national  welfare, 
they  will  simply  find  that  farmers  are  patri- 
otic people.  And  so  far,  I  think,  I  have 
been  right. 
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Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr,  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  our 
Government  is  the  General  Accounting 
OflBce  and  today  Lindsay  Warren,  the 
new  Comptroller  General,  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  render  justice  to  many  de- 
serving people  in  my  district.  I  believe 
in  expressing  appreciation  of  people 
while  they  are  alive.  Recently,  I  called 
attention  to  the  notable  work  of  Mr. 
William  L,  Austin,  as  Director  of  the 
Census. 

Today  it  is  my  privilege  to  compliment 
Comptroller  General  Warren  on  the 
painstaking  consideration  which  he  has 
given  a  large  number  of  people  in  poor 
financial  circumstances,  who  have  been 
denied  justice  until  Mr.  Warren  recon- 
sidered the  refusal  of  a  predecessor  to 
pay  these  claims  and  took  action  today 
directing  investigation  and  payment  of 
these  claims.  His  action  indicates  that 
the  humblest  citizen  in  the  land  will  re- 
ceive fair  treatment  and  especially  in 
cases  where  people  are  unable  to  carry 
on  litigation  against  their  own  Govern- 
ment. 

The  press  release  issued  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OQce  today  indicates 
the  situation  and  is  as  follows: 

Washington,  E.  C,  February  26.— Comp- 
troller General  Lindsay  C.  Warren  today 
stated  that  he  had  requested  the  Attorney 
General  to  prosecute  no  further  appeals  in 
actions  commonly  known  as  the  Minnesota 
fire  claims.  Disagreeing  with  his  predeces- 
sors who  held  that  the  act  of  Congress  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  these  claims  did 
not  Include  personal-Injury  and  dea»h  cases, 
Mr.  Warren  today  ordered  that  about  600 
claims  aggregating  about  $500,000  be  studied 


for  early  payment.  About  $10,000,000  have 
been  previously  paid  for  property  losses  grow- 
ing out  of  a  fire  that  swept  a  large  portion, 
of  Minnesota  in  1918  and  alleged  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  Government.  In  1935 
Congress  passed  a  bill  to  pay  the  damage, 
but  Comptroller  General  McCarl  held  that 
tike  act  of  Congress  did  not  include  personal- 
injury  and  death  cases.  This  decision  was 
concurred  in  by  Comptroller  General  Brown. 
Pour  suits  have  been  brought  by  claimants, 
the  Government  losing  all  of  them.  On 
February  10,  1941,  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
p>eals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit  handed  down  a 
unanimous  opinion  against  the  Government 
and  holding  that  the  act  of  Congress  did 
include  payment  for  personal  injuries  and 
deaths.  Comptroller  General  Warren,  who 
was  a  Member  of  Congress  when  the  act  was 
passed,  said  there  had  never  been  any  doubt 
in  his  mind  as  to  the  Intent  of  Congress  and 
expressed  full  approval  of  the  court  decision. 

In  connection  with  the  statement  from 
the  General  Accounting  OflBce,  people  fn 
the  Eighth  Minnesota  District  will  also  be 
interested  in  the  decision  of  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which 
decision  held  that  these  claims  were 
within  the  purview  of  Private  Law  No. 
336,  passed  by  the  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress.   The  decision  is  as  follows: 

[622,  opinion  11,837,  Kirchhoff.  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Eighth 
Circuit.  No.  11,837,  November  term.  1940. 
United  States  of  America,  appellant,  against 
Andrew  Bang,  appellee.  Appeal  from  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
District  of  Minnesota.    February  IQ,  1941 J 

Mr.  Victor  E.  Anderson,  United  States  At- 
torney (Mr.  Francis  M.  Shea  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  Mr.  Sidney  J.  Kaplan,  special 
assistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  Mr. 
Enoch  E.  Ellison,  attorney.  Department  of 
Justice,  were  with  him  on  the  brief)  for 
appellant. 

Mr.  V.  J.  Michaelson  (Mr.  Theodore  Hol- 
llster,  Mr.  N.  B.  Arnold,  Mr.  Austin  Lathers, 
Mr  Jay  H.  Hoag,  Messrs.  Lathers  &  Hoag,  Mr. 
Ralph  E.  Burdick,  Mr.  H.  S.  Campbell,  Mr. 
Prank  Yetka,  and  Mr.  Hanford  Cox  were  with 
him  on  the  brief)  for  appellee. 

Mr.  William  A  Pittenger  filed  brief  as 
Amicus  Curiae. 

Before  Sanborn,  Woodrough,  and  Johnsen, 
circuit  Judges. 

Woodrough,  circuit  judge,  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  court 

This  suit  was  brought  in  the  District  Court 
of  Minnesota  to  recover  from  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $6,000,  claimed  to  be  due 
the  plaintiff  under  the  provisions  of  Private 
Act  No.  336,  approved  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  August  27.  1935  (49  Stat. 
2194)  on  account  of  loss  by  personal  injury 
In  the  great  Minnesota  fire  of  October  12, 
1918.  Jurisdiction  was  invoked  under  the 
Tucker  Act  (28  U.  S.  C.  A.  41,  sub.  20).  The 
case  was  tried  to  the  court  and  plaintiff  had 
judgment.     The  United  States  appeals. 

It  appears  that  on  the  filing  of  the  plain- 
tiff's petition,  the  United  States  filed  its 
motion  to  dismiss  the  same,  and  the  motion 
having  been  overruled,  it  answered.  It  did 
not,  however,  offer  any  evidence  on  its  own 
behalf  on  the  trial,  but  relied  on  the  alleged 
Insufficiency  of  the  plaintiff's  allegations  and 
proof.  Its  position  in  the  court  below,  stated 
in  the  motion  to  dismiss  and  relied  on  at 
the  trial,  is  reasserted  on  this  appeal,  (1) 
that  said  private  act  does  not  authorize  the 
payment  of  damages  resulting  from  personal 
Injury;  (2)  that  the  United  States  had  not 
given  Its  consent  to  be  sued  in  this  action; 
(3)  that  the  special  administrative  remedy 
provided  in  the  act  is  exclusive;  that  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  due  and  the  person 


entitled  had  not  been  made  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  and  that  the  district  court 
was  without  authority  to  adjudicate  as  to 
the  amount  due  or  the  person  entitled  under 
the  act. 

In  rilling  on  the  motion  to  dismiss.  Judge 
Bell  filed  a  written  opinion  in  which  aU  the 
contentions  for  the  United  States  are  fully 
considered  and  discussed;  and  after  the  trial 
Judge  Sullivan,  in  addition  to  making  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law,  also 
filed  a  written  opinion  reviewing  the  facts 
and  discussing  all  of  the  questions  of  law 
involved.  The  latter  opinion  is  reported.  31 
Federal  Supplement  535.  In  a  companion 
case.  United  States  v.  City  National  Bank 
of  Duluth,  reported  in  31  Federal  Supple- 
ment 530,  Judge  Joyce  also  fully  considered 
the  same  contentions  that  are  made  for  the 
United  States  in  this  case  and  resolved  them 
against  the  Government. 

It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  repeat  the 
facts  of  the  case  in  this  opinion  on  the  ap- 
peal. Neither  do  we  deem  it  appropriate  or 
helpful  to  make  any  further  elaboration  of 
the  discussion  of  the  questions  of  law  in- 
volved. It  would  necessarily  be  repetitious. 
We  have  reached  the  same  conclusion  as  to 
each  of  the  contentions  of  the  Government 
that  has  been  declared  by  the  district  court, 
and  we  think  that  the  Judges  of  that  court 
have  correctly  applied  the  controlling  author- 
ity as  cited  by  them.  We  hold  that  the 
private  act  plainly  and  without  any  ambi- 
guity requires  payment  of  personal  injury 
losses  occasioned  by  the  great  fire  when  de- 
termined and  fixed  as  to  amount  and  person 
entitled  as  required  by  the  act;  that  the  com- 
munication of  the  Director  General  of  Rail- 
roads, dated  November  7.  1935,  to  the  Comp- 
troller General,  established  the  appellee's 
right  to  payment,  and  no  duty  or  function 
remained  for  the  Comptrrller  General  there- 
after except  to  perform  the  clerical  or  minis- 
terial acts  of  examination  and  certification. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral In  certifying  for  payment  the  property 
loss  established  by  the  Director  General's 
communication  to  him,  together  with  the 
statement  of  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  so 
certify  the  personal-injury  loss,  demonstrate 
that  the  Comptroller  General  relied  solely 
upon  his  own  construction  of  the  private 
act.  Counsel  for  the  United  States  do  not 
contend  that  stich  construction  of  the  law  Is 
final  or  binding  on  the  courts,  but  argue  that 
It  is  reviewable  only  by  mandamus.  Our 
conclusion  upon  the  record  presented  is  to 
the  contrary.  (Dismuke  v.  United  States, 
297  U.  S.  167;  United  States  v.  Babcock.  250 
U.  S.  328,  loc.  cit.  331;  Stlberoo/icin  v.  United 
States,  266  U.  S.  221,  loc.  clt.  225.  See  also 
United  States  v.  Morgenthau,  App.  D.  C.  105 
F.  2d  50;  Denver,  Etc.,  District  v.  McNeil,  10 
Clr ,  106  Fed.  2d  288.  Cf.  Miguel  v.  McCarl, 
291  U.  S.  442.) 

The  private  act  and  the  action  of  the 
Director  General  pursuant  thereto  having 
perfected  the  appellee's  right  to  receive  the 
money  from  the  United  States,  the  appellee 
not  having  received  It  had  a  claim  upon 
which  he  was  entitled  to  sue  the  United 
States  by  virtue  of  the  Tucker  Act.  {Dis- 
muke V.  United  States.  297  U.  8.  167.  171-172; 
McLean  v.  United  States,  226  U.  S.  374;  Med- 
bury  v.  United  States,  173  U.  S.  492.)  The 
trial  court  in  this  suit  brought  under  the 
Tucker  Act  rightly  determined  that  the 
amount  fixed  by  the  records  of  the  Director 
General  pursuant  to  the  act,  was  due  and 
owing  to  the  properly  identified  person  en- 
titled and  rightly  entered  judgment  against 
the  United  States. 
Affirmed. 
A  true   copy. 

Attest :  - 

E.  E.  Koch. 
Clerk.  United  States  Circuit  Court 

oj  Appeal*,  Eighth  Circuit. 
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8TATKMKNT  BY  SIDNEY  BTT.TiUAN 


Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  President,  the 
effect  of  labor  disputes  upon  the  national- 
defense  program  presents  a  question  of 
paramount  importance,  and  one  which 
is  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention  in 
the  Congress  and  in  the  public  press.  It 
win  be  admitted  that  the  best-qualified 
expert  on  this  question  is  undoubtedly 
Mr.  Sidney  Hillman.  Associate  Director 
General  of  the  OfBce  of  Production  Man- 
agement. I  therefore  feel  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  direct  attention  to  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Hillman  before  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  February  20. 1941,  in  which 
he  discussed  this  question.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  therefore,  to  insert  in  the 
Record  Mr.  Hillman 's  statement  in  full. 
Those  who  study  it  will  find  that  it  is 
replete  with  facts  and  statistics  and  con- 
stitutes a  highly  Intelligent  and  scholarly 
discussion  of  the  relation  between  labor 
disputes  and  national  defense.  The  facts 
demonstrate  that  American  labor  is  co- 
operating magnificently  in  the  defense 
program,  and  that,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
American  workers  are  upholding  our  tra- 
ditions of  loyalty  and  patriotism.  I  know 
of  no  more  effective  argument  against 
undercover  attacks  which  are  being  made 
on  the  civil  liberties  of  American  workers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
render  whatever  assistance  I  can  In  your 
study  of  what  Is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
Important  questions  of  our  time:  the  swift 
and  uninterrupted  production  of  materials 
needed  for  national  defense. 

Unleas  we  fulfill  every  need  of  our  defense 
program— completely  and  without  stmt — we 
will  not  be  able  to  strengthen  and  to  pre- 
serve democracy  In  this  hour  of  its  greatest 
p«ni. 

The  steady  flow  of  tanks,  guns,  ships,  and 
planes  depends  directly  upon  the  abllty  of 
both  management  and  labor  to  coordinate 
tbelr  efforts  to  assxue  imlnterrupted  produc- 
tion and  the  fulleet  utilization  of  both  plant 
capacity  and  human  skill.  We  can  achieve 
this  only  when  employer-employee  relations 
are  harmonious  and  cooperative.  The  prob- 
lem facing  us  is  how  best  to  Insure  that  har- 
mony and  that  cooperation. 

To  get  a  sound  answer  to  that  question  and 
to  throw  some  light  on  legislation  now  pend- 
ing before  your  committee.  It  becomes  neces- 
sary briefly  to  review  the  essential  facts.  A 
full  catalog  would  exceed  your  reasonable 
p«tlence. 


At  the  present  time  37,200,000  persons  are 
employed  In  the  nonagrlcultural  industries  of 
this  country.  This  number  is  2,200,000  great- 
er than  In  May  odf  1940.  when  the  President 
submitted  his  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress for  the  defense  program.  The  ntmiber 
of  wage  earners  employed  in  the  manxifac- 
turlng  Industries  alone  Is  9,200,000.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  1.100,000  since  last 
May.  "nils  Increase,  arising  primarily  from 
defense  activity.  Is  the  greatest  that  has  oc- 
curred In  any  similar  period  on  record. 

During  the  life  of  the  defense  program  not 
only  has  employment  In  American  Industry 
increased  but  the  actual  man-hours  of  em- 
ployment have  grown  at  a  faster  rate  than  at 
any  time  within  this  generation.  Large  num- 
bers of  workers  In  heavy  manufacturing  in- 
dustries vital  to  the  defense  effort  are  work- 
ing 60  and  60  hours  per  week.  In  machine 
tools,  the  average  is  approximately  61  hours. 
Many  plants  are  working  from  55  to  56  hours 
per  week  and  some  more  than  60.  Two  years 
ago  these  same  plants  averaged  less  than  40 
hours  per  week. 

I  mention  these  facts  because  the  record 
reveals  that  every  period  of  rapid  Increase 
In  business  activity  has  been  accompanied 
by  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  numljer  of 
labor  disputes  and  strikes. 

Now,  what  has  been  the  record  of  the  past 
7  months  of  the  defense  effort  marked  by  this 
tremendous  Increase  in  business  activity  as 
far  as  labor  relations  are  concerned?  In  con- 
trast to  similar  periods  of  Increased  employ- 
ment in  the  past,  the  last  7  months  stand  out 
sharply  In  the  following  respects: 

First.  For  the  first  time  in  our  Industrial 
history  employment  has  increased  sharply 
without  an  increase  in  the  number  of  strikes. 
In  fact,  the  number  of  man-days  of  idleness 
by  reason  of  strikes  In  the  last  half  of  1940 
was  40  percent  less  than  In  the  last  half  of 
1939.  The  evidence  is  det?.iled  In  an  eThlblt, 
table  A,  which  1  am  submitting  for  the  record. 

Second.  Less  than  half  as  many  persons 
were  involved  in  strikes  during  1940  as  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  emergency  in  1916. 
or  the  war  years  1917  and  1918.  This  is  true 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  In  the  meantime 
employment  in  nonagricultviral  activities  has 
Increased  by  22  percent. 

Third.  The  amount  of  Idleness  caused  by 
strikes  In  1940  was  less  than  one-quarter  as 
great  as  the  time  lost  because  of  Industrial 
accidents. 

Fovirth.  The  strikes  that  have  occurred 
during  recent  months  of  ever-enlarging  In- 
dustrial activity  have  been  small  and  of  short 
duration. 

I  am  submitting  these  facts  and  figures 
because  I  know  that  you  will  agree  that  it  is 
extremely  Important  that  all  of  us  see  the 
strike  situation  in  its  true  perspective.  With 
the  emphasis  on  strikes  in  the  daily  press,  the 
man  on  the  street  can  hardly  fall  to  conclude 
that  strikes  are  increasing  greatly.  This  Is 
simply  not  true. 

A  detailed  story  of  Industrial  relations  today 
is  contained  in  table  B  that  I  have  had  com- 
piled by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which 
shows  the  extent  of  strike  activity  in  11  vital 
Industries  closely  related  to  national  defense. 
These  in-lustries  are  aircraft,  aluminum, 
automobiles,  steel,  electrical  machinery,  en- 
gines, explosives,  foiindrles  and  machine 
shops,  machine  tools,  Ixnnber,  shipbuilding. 

Tou  will  observe  in  this  table  that  only  1 
day  of  idleness  was  caused  by  strikes  In  the 
aluminum  industry  In  1940  for  every  222 
man-days  worked.  In  other  words,  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  time  actually 
worked  was  rendered  idle  by  reason  of  strikes. 
And  note  that  with  but  one  exception  this 
one-half  of  1  percent  was  the  highest  per- 
centage of  idle  time  that  occurred  in  any  of 
the  11  vital  defense  Industries  studied. 


In  the  Industries  makhig  the  engines  and 
machine  tools  so  vital  to  our  national  secu- 
rity there  was  only  1  day  of  idleness  due  tq 
strikes  for  each  1,800  man-days  worked.  Put 
In  other  words,  this  means  that  in  the  engine 
and  machine  tools  industries  strikes  In  1940 
were  responsible  for  1  day  of  Idleness  for 
every  6  years  of  work.  Put  In  terms  of  per- 
centage. It  means  that  in  these  vital  indiis- 
tries  idleness  due  to  strikes  constituted  one- 
sixteenth  of  1  percent  of  the  time  actually 
worked.  Now.  gentlemen,  frankly,  isn't  this 
a  remarkable  record  of  cooperation? 

And  please  bear  In  mind  that  these  figures 
of  Idleness  caused  by  strikes,  if  anything, 
exaggerate  the  picture.  You  fully  realize.  Z 
am  sure,  that  days  of  idleness  caused  by 
strikes  cannot  always  be  counted  as  time  lost. 
In  many  instances  such  lost  time  is  quickly 
made  up. 

This  whole  analjrsls  shows  what  shoiild  be 
self-evident :  strikes  are  the  rare  exception  in 
defense  industry. 

This  remarkable  record  of  labor  relations 
In  defense  industry  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  defense  program  has  brought  forth  spe- 
cial efforts  on  the  part  of  organized  labor 
and  on  the  part  of  management  and  gov- 
ernment to  settle  labor  controversies  with- 
out the  interruption  of  work.  As  you  prob- 
ably know,  one  of  the  first  things  I  did  on 
l)ecoming  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission to  the  CouncU  of  National  Defense 
was  to  create  a  labor-policy  advisory  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  16  outstanding  officials 
of  unions  aflOliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L..  the 
C.  I.  O..  and  the  railroad  brotherhoods. 
Their  first  act,  on  July  12,  was  to  pledge  their 
full  and  unstinted  devotion  to  the  program 
of  national  defense.  On  December  6  this 
committee,  on  behalf  of  organized  labor, 
pledged  Itself  "to  take  no  action  which  may 
in  any  way  Impede  production  before  all 
conciliation  facilities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  resolving  any  existing  controversies 
have  been  exhausted." 

This  attitude  of  labor  was  reemphasized 
by  President  Green,  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  in  the  January  1641  issue  of 
the  American  Federationlst  when  he  said: 
"We  recognize  the  fact  that  In  a  great  emer- 
gency such  as  we  are  now  facing  it  becomes 
our  solemn  duty  to  avoid  strikes  and  to  pre- 
vent interruption  of  work  In  defense  indus- 
tres." 

In  December  Mr.  Philip  Murray,  president 
of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
lent  his  emphasis  to  this  policy  when  he 
said  that  "the  C.  I.  O.,  operating  construc- 
tively, proposes  to  act  reasonably  and  logi- 
cally to  avoid  strikes." 

As  some  of  you  perhaps  already  know,  there 
has  been  created  in  the  Advisory  Commission 
a  shipbuilding  stabilization  committee,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  A.  F.  of  L.  and 
C.  I.  O.  unions,  shipbuilders,  the  Navy,  and 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission. 
These  representatives  on  December  5  laid 
down  a  policy  urging  that  there  should  be 
no  interruption  of  production  on  the  part 
of  shipyard  employers  and  workers  until  all 
facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  Defense  Com- 
mission for  adjusting  differences  had  been 
exhausted. 

Similarly,  the  metal-trades  department  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  on  Janu- 
ary 5,  went  on  record,  as  follows: 

"Where  their  efforts  [management  and  la- 
bor] fall  to  bring  about  adjustment  of  ques- 
tions wlilch  may  arise,  the  service  of  the 
Division  of  Conciliation  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  must  be  speedily  secured.  Should  this 
conciliation  not  establish  prompt  results, 
then  arbitration  must  be  applied." 

Nor  Is  labor  alone  determined  to  avoid 
stoppages  in  production.  I  coiild  likewise 
cite   instances   of   forward-looking   manage- 
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ment  which  has  sought  to  further  the  de- 
fense effort  by  going  a  long  way  in  satisfying 
legitimate  grievances  and  demands  of  their 
workers. 

In  reviewing  these  important  achievements 
we  must  not  overlook  the  unstinting  cooper- 
ation of  existing  governmental  agencies. 
Every  agency  with  which  I  have  come  in  con- 
tact has  done  everything  possible  to  help 
maintain  a  steady  flow  of  production  In  our 
defense  Industries.  The  United  States  Con- 
ciliation Service,  whose  staff  has  recently 
been  Increased  with  funds  made  available  by 
the  Defense  Commission,  has  made  a  real 
contribution  toward  bringing  about  settle- 
ments before  controversies  reached  the  stage 
of  strikes. 

In  addition,  machinery  has  been  set  up  in 
the  Defense  Commission  to  assist  the  Con- 
ciliation Service  when  cases  prove  unduly 
difficult.  We  have  secured  commitments 
from  labor  leaders  that  they  will  not  permit 
strikes  to  be  called  until  sufficient  advance 
notice  has  been  given  to  the  Defense  Com- 
mission so  that  It  may  be  in  a  position  to 
Intervene.  And  it  is  largely  because  such 
advance  notice  has  been  voluntarily  given 
to  the  Commission  that  stoppages  In  defense 
Industries  have  been  relatively  few. 

For  example,  after  30  days  of  negotiations 
between  the  union  and  the  management  of 
a  large  plane  factory  we  were  advised  that  a 
strike  was  threatened.  Negotiations  were 
breaking  down  and  the  union  had  voted  by 
an  overwhelmingly  majority  to  go  on  strike. 

Such  a  stoppage,  Involving  7,000  workers 
engaged  In  the  production  of  bombers,  would 
have  seriously  affected  the  national -defense 
program.  At  the  Government's  request,  the 
strike  dead  line  was  twice  voluntarily  post- 
poned and  the  threatened  stoppage  delayed 
a  total  of  nearly  a  month  and  a  haL.  allow- 
ing the  union  and  the  management  to  reach 
an  accord.    There  was  no  strike. 

Similar  examples  could  be  given,  not  only 
in  aircraft  but  in  other  vital  defense  indus- 
tries, which  show  that  this  advance  notice 
voluntarily  given  the  Commission,  coupled 
with  the  self -discipline  exercised  by  the 
workers  themselves,  have  proved  effective  in 
avoiding  defense  stoppages.  In  this  way,  too, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  our  coop- 
erative way  of  doing  things  works. 

Moreover,  through  representatives  of  both 
the  C.  I.  O..  the  A.  F.  of  L..  and  of  manage- 
ment who  are  members  of  my  staff,  all  parties 
in  a  controversy  have  an  opportunity  to  tell 
their  sides  of  the  story  to  understanding 
listeners.  In  this  way  Issues  have  been 
clarified  and  the  basis  laid  for  agreements 
which  have  averted  threatened  stoppages  of 
production  in  the  airplane,  shipbuilding, 
machine  tool,  electrical  equipment  in- 
dustries, and  many  others. 

This  record  of  successful  Industrial  rela- 
tions is  positive  evidence  that  every  re- 
sponsible labor  leader  in  this  country  is,  day 
by  day,  doing  everything  possible  to  further 
the  defense  effort  and  to  avoid  interruption 
of  production. 

The  peaceful  adjustment  of  industrial  dis- 
putes is  not  the  only  contribution  that  labor 
and  management  are  making  to  the  problem 
of  defense.  In  the  field  of  training,  labor  and 
management,  through  joint  committees  set 
up  under  the  auspices  of  the  Labor  Division 
of  the  Commission,  are  cooperatively  en- 
gaged in  developing  on  a  sound  basis  the 
skilled  labor  supply  so  vitally  necessary  to  the 
production  of  commodities  essential  to  na- 
tional defense. 

Cantonments  all  over  the  country  have 
been  built  in  record  time  in  locations  that 
required  the  mobilization  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  skilled  workers  from  every  part  of 
the  coxuitry.  You  may  have  heard  that  there 
has  been  delay  in  the  completion  of  some  of 


these  camps.  Yet  many  camps  are  being  com- 
pleted ahead  of  schedule.  The  fact  is  that 
the  total  cantonment  program  is,  as  a  whole, 
within  about  10  days  of  the  scheduled  com- 
pletion date.  And  completion  dates — pushed 
ahead  because  of  pressure  of  housing  sol- 
diers— were  based  on  most  favorable  assump- 
tion of  speed  in  construction. 

The  remarkable  accomplishment  at  Corpus 
Chrlsti,  Tex.,  where  approximately  9,000  men 
are  now  working,  merits  special  mention. 
These  workers  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  an  isolated  area  located  far  from 
a  supply  of  adequate  skUled  labor  essential 
for  the  job.  This  Important  naval  aviation 
training  base  is  being  completed  well  ahead 
of  schedule.  And.  may  I  add.  In  this,  as  In 
other  cantonments,  the  transportation  of 
these  thousands  of  workers  from  the  far  cor- 
ners of  the  country  has  not  cost  the  United 
States  Government  a  single  penny. 

In  both  the  National  Defense  Advisory 
Commission  and  in  the  Office  of  Production 
Management,  the  results  I  have  outlined  to 
you  have  been  obtained  by  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  all  groups.  Teamwork  has  been 
the  mainspring  of  our  effort.  Voluntary  co- 
ojjeratlon  has  been  Its  keynote.    And  In  all 


this  we  are  as  yet  only  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  period  of  even  greater  and  more  effective 
cooperation.  If  anything  at  all  is  indicated, 
it  is  to  explore  ways  and  means  of  Incresslng^ 
voluntary  cooperation  between  management 
and  labor  by  every  means  at  our  command. 

Both  management  and  labor  in  this  coun- 
try are  keenly  aware  of  the  stake  they  have  in 
preserving  and  strengthening  democratic  in- 
stitutions and  democratic  methods.  They 
should  be  given  greater  confidence  In  their 
use  of  democratic  conference-table  tech- 
niques. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
If  anything  is  done  which  will  have  the  effect 
of  destroying  or  impairing  this  greater  spirit 
of  cooperation,  it  will  only  retard  our  (S&fense 
effort.  Additional  legislation,  therefore.' is  not 
called  for.  I  know  that  if  management  and 
labor  will  be  permitted  to  improve  and  perfect 
their  arrangements  of  voluntary  cooperation, 
the  interests  of  national  defense  will  in  that 
manner  be  best  served. 

The  self-discipline  of  a  free  and  independ- 
ent people  will  always  enable  them  to  out- 
think,  outproduce,  and  outlive  any  system 
of  totalitarian  slavery. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 


Tablx  a.— Strikes  in  the  United  States,  1914  to  1940 
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1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 
192«. 
1937. 
1928. 
1929. 
1930. 
1931. 
1932. 
1933. 
1934. 
1935. 
19.36. 
1937. 
1938. 
19.39. 
1940. 


Number  of— 


Strikes 


1,204 

1.503 

3,789 

4.450 

3,353 

3,630 

3,411 

2,385 

1.112 

1,553 

1,2(9 

1,301 

1.035 

707 

604 

921 

637 

810 

841 

1,695 

1.85G 

2,014 

2,172 

4.740 

2,772 

2,613 

2,450 


Workers 
involved 


(') 

(') 

1,599,917 

1.  227.  254 

1.  239.  989 

4. 160.  348 

1,463,054 

1. 099,  247 

J,f.l2,.5C2 

7.56,  5M 

654,641 

428.  416 

329.  592 

329.939 

314.  210 

288,  572 

182, 975 

341.817 

324.  210 

1. 188,  272 

1,466,695 

1.117.213 

788.648 

1.860.621 

68K.376 

1, 170. 962 

577,000 


Man-days 
idle 


O 
(') 
(') 

(') 
(') 

^'} 
(') 

0) 

8 

0) 

(') 

26,218,628 

12,631,863 

5, 351,  .140 

3, 316,  H» 

6,  893.  244 

10.  502. 033 

16, 872.  128 

19.  591. 949 

\h,  456,  337 

13,901,956 

28, 424.  857 

9, 148.  273 

17.812.219 

6,500,000 


Index  {1927-20=100) 


Strikes 


162 
214 
SOB 

rQA 

oiro 

451 
488 

458 
321 
149 

aoB 

168 
175 
139 
95 
81 
124 
86 
109 
113 
228 
250 
271 
292 
637 
373 
351 


O 


Workers 
Involved 


(«) 

(') 
614 
305 
399 

1,337 
470 
353 
519 
243 
210 
138 
106 
106 
101 
93 
59 
110 
104 
376 
472 
3.'» 
254 
SB8 
221 
377 

C) 


Man-days 
idle 


0) 
('^ 

(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
0) 
(') 


m 


m 

86 

86 

23 

47 

71 

115 

133 

105 

94 

193 

62 

m 


>  Ko  information  available. 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Table  B. — Man-days  of  idleness  during  strikes  in  11  industries  closely  related  to  national 
defense,  compared  with  man-days,  worked,  1940^ 


Industry 


Aircraft 

Aluminum... ......... - . 

Automobilps .............. ., 

Blast  liirnaces.  steel  works,  and  rolling  mills 

Electrical  machinery . ... 

Engine  manufacturing ............. ... 

Explosives ... ....... 

Foundries  and  machine  shops 

Machine  tools ..... 

Sawmills,  logging  camps,  and  millwo-k 

Shipbuilding 


Minimum 

number  of 

man -days 

worked 


21. 

6. 

107, 

116, 

57. 

12. 

1. 

(6. 

1. 

•110. 

22, 


624,  OOC 
792,000 
424, {k;o 
OSS,  (MIO 
624,  000 
528.  (*0 
824.  OdO 
624,000 
584.000 
3,SZ000 
488.000 


Man-days 
idle  as  a  per- 
centage of 
man -days 
worked 


Number  of 
man -days 

worked  per 

man-day 

idle 


Perunt 

on 

.4i 

.19 
.M 
.« 
.M 
.M 
.97 
.06 
.19 
.21 


222 

1.031 
849 
146 

1,665 
601 
375 

1,822 
254 
466 


'  Days  work  estimated  as  average  employment  times  240  days  per  year. 

'With  allowance  for  independent  logging  camps  which  are  included  in  the  strike  data  but  are  excluded  from  tbs 
regularly  published  emplojrment  figures. 

Scarce:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  T7TAH 
IN  THK  SSNATB  OF  THE  UNITED  BTATtB 


Wednesday,  February  26  (.legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  J.  WARREN  MADDEN 


Mr.  THOMAS  Of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  February  22. 
1941.  at  the  Shorebam  Hotel  in  this  city, 
the  i^ational  Lawyers  Guild  gave  a  din- 
ner In  honor  of  the  former  Chairman  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
Judge  J.  Warren  Madden.  Dr.  Madden 's 
address  reflects  so  well  the  man  whom 
the  President  has  lately  nominated,  and 
the  Senate  confirmed,  to  the  high  posi- 
tion on  the  Court  of  Claims,  that  the 
American  people  will  be  interested  In 
reading  the  Judge's  reactions  to  his  for- 
mer position  and  its  relation  to  the  evo- 
lution of  democracy  in  our  republic.  I. 
therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  address  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  \g  reaUy  very  difficult  for  me  to  play  my 
proper  part  in  these  exercises.  Perhaps  my 
disturbance  Is  without  justification.  Per- 
haps the  good  judgment  of  those  present  will 
make  them  understand  what  siirely  is  the 
fact,  that  this  is  a  ceremonial  and  symbolical 
occasion,  rather  than  a  personal  one.  The 
response  to  what  has  been  said  should  be 
from  no  Individual,  and  the  symbolism  might 
best  be  carried  out  by  having  the  voice  emerge 
from  a  speaker  identified  only  as  "the  Board." 

I  can  ill\istrate  what  I  mean.  There  are, 
in  this  broad  land,  not  less  than  two,  and 
probably  not  more  than  two,  babies  who  have 
oeen  given  my  last  name  as  their  middle 
y  names.  The 'babies  are  healthy,  and  the  said 
naming  Is  the  only  act  throwing  suspicion 
upon  the  mental  balance  of  their  parents.  In 
acknowledging  the  compliment  to  one  of  the 
sets  of  parents  I  wrote  somewhat  as  follows: 
"When  your  daughter  reaches  the  age  when 
she  wonders  where  she  got  her  middle  name, 
you  can  say,  'After  all,  my  dear,  we  couldn't 
give  you  for  a  middle  name  "National  Labor 
Relatlona  Board.  1935-40."  Your  middle  name 
Is  that  of  a  person  who  happened  to  be  made 
the  nomlzuU  and  official  head  of  what  became 
an  Important  enterprise.  He  was  well  beyond 
his  depth  during  the  5  years  of  his  term,  but 
there  were  so  many  good  people,  on  the  Btatt 
at  the  Board  and  off,  to  hold  him  up  for  the 
sake  of  the  enterprise,  that  he  got  out  quite 
safely.  But  the  Board  Itself  was  a  dlstin- 
grilshed  institution,  and  we  wanted  somehow 
to  record  that  fact  In  your  name.' " 

The  person  who  is  chosen  to  be  the  subject 
of  such  exercises  as  these  must  be  a  person 
who  has  recently  gotten  Into  something,  or 
gotten  out  of  something,  or  both.  Other  peo- 
^e.  i^o  keep  on  doing  what  they  were  doing, 
even  though  they  are  doing  It  better,  and  have 
been  doing  it  longer  than  the  one  who  has 
just  stopped  doing  It,  or  started  doing  it,  are 
not  made  the  subject  of  celebrations,  except 


on  rare  and  discriminating  occasions.  It  is 
the  old  Injustice  of  no  flowers  for  the  living, 
and  a  reiteration  of  the  story  of  the  prodigal 
son.  Tonight,  however,  the  brothers  who 
have  been  more  constant  in  good  works  are 
not,  like  the  neglected  brother  In  the  Biblical 
story,  complaining  at  discrimination  but  are 
generously  joining  in  the  celebration.  May 
their  share  of  the  fatted  calf  sit  well  upon 
their  stomachs. 

I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  Senator  Norrls, 
who  began  his  great  career  as  an  effective 
liberal  before  most  of  you  were  bom;  of  Jus- 
tice Reed  and  St  ftator  Thomas  and  Senator 
Murdock;  and  of  Justice  Black  and  Senator 
Wagner  and  Senator  La  Pollette  and  Congress- 
man Healey  and  Mrs.  Norton,  who  are  not  here, 
aU  of  whom  by  combining  liberal  thoxight  with 
first-rate  craftsmanship  In  their  places  on 
the  bench  and  in  Congress  liave  made  impor- 
tant and  permanent  Improvements  in  our 
legal  and  social  systems.  And,  of  course,  any 
mention  of  names  at  all  is  invldloiis.  for 
never  in  the  history  of  any  country  has  there 
been  so  large  a  group  of  such  able  persons. 
committed  to  progressive  policies,  in  all  three 
branches  of  the  Government.  Surely  we  are 
honoring  all  these  people  tonight. 

As  for  my  own  observations  of  the  events 
coimected  with  the  Labor  Board  In  its  first 
fi  years.  I  shall  limit  them  to  three  subjects. 

The  first  Is  the  relation  of  the  Board  to 
Congress.  We  must  agree  that  in  the  drafting 
and  enactment  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  the  Congress  did  well.  The  history 
of  the  subject,  in  prior  legislation  and  gov- 
ernmental action  and  outside  It.  were  fvilly 
taken  Into  accoimt.  The  probable  social  and 
economic  effects  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
legislation  were  estimated  with  substantial 
accuracy.  The  draftsmanship  of  the  act  was 
skillful.  Its  policy  was  stated  in  a  way  which 
has  been  most  helpful  to  the  Board  and  the 
courts  m  Its  Interpretation;  the  Jurisdictional 
scope  which  the  Congress  Intended  the  act  to 
have  if  the  Constitution  permitted  was  made 
plain;  the  unfair  labor  practices  were  defined 
In  broad  outline,  but  with  clarity,  so  that  it 
has  not  been  difficult  to  apply  them  to  prac- 
tices really  harmful,  and  so  tliat  no  class  of 
really  harmful  practices  has  succeeded  in  es- 
caping the  operation  of  the  act. 

The  post-enactment  relation  of  the  Board 
and  the  act  to  Congress  has  been  constantly 
interesting.  Opponents  of  the  act  began  to 
suggest  amendments  Jvist  as  soon  as  the  con- 
stitutional validity  and  the  wide  applicability 
of  the  act  were  established  by  the  Supreme 
Covirt.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a 
rather  steady  stream  of  proposed  amend- 
ments. The  committees  having  reg^llarly  to 
do  with  labor  legislation,  however,  have.  In 
spite  of  seemingly  powerfxil  pressiores,  pro- 
ceeded thoughtfully  and  deliberately,  and 
practically  without  partisanship.  Each  com- 
mittee has  held  extended  hearings,  listening 
to  testimony  of  representatives  of  capital, 
labor,  the  Board,  and  outside  experts.  This  Is 
representative  government  operating  In  its 
best  manner,  and  one  may  expect  that  what- 
ever propoeed  legislation  emerges  from  such 
deliberation  will  be  well  considered. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  investigate  the 
Board  was  made  the  subject  of  a  prelim- 
inary hearing  by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. After  listening  to  the  proponent  of 
the  resolution  and  to  a  member  of  the  Board, 
the  committee  concluded  that  no  prima  facie 
basis  for  an  investigation  had  been  estab- 
lished. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  an  investigation  was  author- 
ized in  1939,  and  proceeded  for  many  montivi. 
The  members  of  the  commi1;tee  seem  to  have 
emerged  from  the  hearings  with  substan- 
tially the  same  views  they  had  when  the 
hearings  began.  A  bill  was  offered  by  the 
majority  of  the  committee  which  passed  the 
House  but  did  not  pass  the  Senate. 


My  own  view  is  that  the  tendency  of  the 
Congressmen  to  vote  rather  readily  for  reso- 
lutions proposing  investigations  Is  a  salu- 
tary tendency,  even  though  embarrassment 
to  individuals  and  unfairness  to  Institutions 
are  frequent  accompaniments  of  such  investi- 
gations. And  the  fact  that  the  activity  pro- 
posed to  be  Investigated  Is  an  activity  of  the 
Government  Itself,  rather  than  that  of  a 
stock  market  or  munitions  maker,  should  be 
no  reason  for  not  proceeding. 

The  Board,  then,  had  an  xmusual  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  at  close  range  the  opera- 
tion of  the  two  principal  activities  of  Con- 
gress, and,  for  myself,  I  found  nothing  In 
the  experience  to  shake  my  faith  in  our  rep- 
resentative form  of  government. 

The  Board's  relations  with  organized  labor 
have  been  of  prime  interest  and  great  im- 
portance to  the  enterprise.  I  had  practically 
everything  to  learn  about  organized  labor, 
particularly  about  the  personalities  of  the 
labor  leaders,  when  I  came  to  the  Board.  I 
should  say  that  the  ones  who  have  secured 
the  places  at  and  near  the  top  of  the  various 
imlons  are  primarily  btisinessmen  with  politi- 
cal capacity.  Not  many  of  them,  after  they 
have  struggled  to  the  top,  are  still  attended 
by  any  "vision  splendid"  concerning  abstract 
rights  and  duties,  as  they  take  care  of  the 
very  concrete  problems  of  managing  their 
unions.  The  tendency  of  some  of  them  to  be 
cjrnlcal  and  suspicious  seemed  to  me  natural 
enough,  since  their  unions  and  they  as  lead- 
ers had  received  many  hard  blows  and  had  to 
give  many  hard  blows  In  return  In  order  to 
survive  In  the  days  when  there  was  practi- 
cally no  law  on  their  side.  They  were  pio- 
neers, and  the  soft  and  trusting  pioneer  goes 
the  way  of  the  good  Indian.  Whether  most  of 
them  are  more  interested  in  the  dues  and  the 
prestige  of  office  than  in  the  service  which 
their  organizations  can  render  to  their  mem- 
bers and  the  community  I  cannot  say.  No 
more  can  I  say  whether  business  enterprisers 
as  a  class,  or  salaried  workers,  or  lawyers,  all 
of  whom  speak  and  write  much  of  the  service 
they  render,  are  more  Interested  in  that  serv- 
ice than  in  the  legitimate  dollar  which  it 
brings  them.  In  any  event,  the  general  view 
Is  that  It  Is  the  dollar  motive  that  makes  the 
service  possible  In  these  other  fields.  Why, 
then,  should  It  be  desired  that  labor  leaders 
hi  visionaries  who  should  "serve  God  for 
naught"? 

Labor  leaders,  then,  as  might  be  expected, 
are  very  much  as  other  men.  The  kind  of 
leadership  which  the  situation  calls  for 
emerges.  If  the  principal  battles  of  unions 
in  the  future  shall  be  forensic  efforts  to  per- 
suade the  Labor  Board  or  committees  of  Con- 
gress to  decide  for  them  rather  than  for  their 
adversaries,  or  shall  be  battles  of  figures  and 
economic  data,  the  unions  vrlll  place  a  high 
value  on  persons  with  abilities  along  those 
lines.  Some  tendency  tliat  way  is  already 
risible  in  recent  choices. 

At  first  the  unions  tended  to  assiune  an 
air  of  proprietorship  over  the  Board.  They 
knew,  and  tlie  Board  knew,  that  the  act  had 
been  passed  largely  as  a  result  of  the  pres- 
svae  of  organized  labor;  that  its  purpose  was 
to  befriend  and  protect  organized  labor. 
They  had  a  very  realistic  though  somewhat 
exaggerated  view  of  the  extent  to  which  em- 
plojrers  had  been  able  to  turn  existing  law 
and  Its  procedures  to  their  advantage,  and 
they  thought  that  their  turn  had  come. 
They  adjusted  themselves  quickly,  however, 
to  the  Board's  Insistence  that  It  was  a  law 
that  we  were  administering,  and  not  a  vague 
policy  of  being  good  to  unions.  They  learned 
that  the  Board's  policy  of  taking  meritorious 
cases  and  handling  them  with  competent 
legal  workmanship  through  to  enforcement 
in  the  courts,  was  a  much  more  effective  way 
oi  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  law  than 
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any  bungling  and  ineffective  friendliness  to 
their  cause. 

The  historic  division  in  the  labor  move- 
ment, which  came  almost  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Board's  work,  made  oiu-  relations  with 
the  unions  very  difficult.  Animosities  were 
Intense,  and  the  umpire  suffered  loss  of 
esteem,  as  might  have  been  expected.  I 
shall  not  debate  the  question  of  whether  the 
umpire  deserved  the  criticism.  The  record 
Is  written,  and  any  literate  person  who 
really  wants  the  answer  may  easily  get  it. 

In  short,  I  came  out  of  the  Board  with  a 
real  regard  for  the  qualities  of  Integrity, 
ability,  and  energy  which  most  labor  leaders 
have,  and  with  no  Illusions  about  their  being 
different  from  other  men  of  the  world  In 
knowing  what  they  want  and  proceeding  to 
get  It  If  they  can. 

The  key  to  the  Boards  relation  to  em- 
ployers was  that  the  act  Itself  subtracted 
from  employers  Important  eienents  of 
pKjwer  which  they  had  formerly  had  In  deal- 
ing with  their  employees.  An  employer 
could  no  longer  suppress  a  beginning  union, 
he  could  no  longer  dischLirge  or  discrimlnl- 
nate  against  an  employee  for  union  activi- 
ties, he  could  no  longer  refuse  to  recognize 
or  deal  with  a  legitimate  union,  he  could  no 
longer  set  up  a  company  union.  Taking  the 
situation  as  it  was.  it  was  no  evidence  either 
of  natural  vlciousness  or  incipient  fascism 
for  an  employer  to  dislike  to  give  up  those 
privileges  which  he  regarded  as  important 
The  growth  of  all  law  has  been  a  process  of 
subtracting  from  the  prl\  lieges  of  some  per- 
sons In  order  to  add  to  the  rights  and  Ub- 
ertles  of  others.  And  I  know  of  no  in- 
stance in  which  the  persons  from  whom 
valued  privileges  were  subtracted  did  not 
resent  their  loss. 

The  situation  was  further  clouded  by  the 
fact  that  both  the  basic  constitutionality 
and  the  scope  of  applicability  of  the  act  were 
In  doubt  for  nearly  2  years  after  Its  passage, 
and  during  that  time  the  Board's  efforts  were 
regarded  as  attempted  lusurpatlons.  Then 
again,  employers  well  knew  that  the  act 
could  have  been  given  a  narrow  Interpreta- 
tion by  a  board  unfriendly  to  its  purposes 
This  the  Board  did  not  do,  and  employers 
regarded  that  as  a  sign  of  unfriendliness  to 
them.  All  this  seems  to  me  to  uave  been  In- 
evitable. Any  attempt  by  the  Board  to  be 
"all  things  to  all  people"  In  Its  decisions 
woiild  have  been  not  only  a  dereliction  of 
duty  but  a  tactical  blunder  gravely  harmful 
to  the  public  interest.  It  would  either  have 
destroyed  the  law  or  pos^tponed  the  day  of 
its  acceptance  and  of  the  elimination  of 
the  evils  it  was  Intended  to  remove.  As  It  Is, 
the  law  Is  unquestionably  In  effect,  and  no 
person  of  any  Importance  even  suggests  the 
restoration  to  employers  of  any  of  these  sub- 
tracted privileges  which  they  regarded  as  so 
Indispensable  only  4  years  ago.  I  know  of 
no  Instance  In  history  of  so  complete  an  ad- 
justment to  so  fundamental  a  legal  and 
social  change  In  so  short  a  time. 

These  rambling  thoughts  of  mine  have  a 
Pollyannlsh  tinge.  The  very  great  honor 
you  have  paid  me,  the  kind  things  you  have 
said  about  my  work  have  put  a  rosy  tint 
in  my  spectacles.  I  had  a  part  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  great  law.  We  of  the 
Board  and  Its  staff  werr  assigned  a  heavy 
task,  and  you  and  other  good  people  say  we 
did  It  well.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  said,  of 
Anglo-American  law,  to  the  students  of  Ox- 
ford. "So  venerable,  so  majestic,  Is  the  living 
temple  of  justice,  the  immemorial  yet  freshly 
growing  fabric  of  the  law,  that  the  least  of 
us  is  happy  who  may  hureafter  point  to  so 
much  as  one  stone  thereof  and  say.  'the 
work  of  my  lurnd  Is  there.' " 
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LETTER    FROM    O.    M.    THOMASON 


Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter  received  from  Mr.  O  M. 
Thomason,  an  outstanding  citizen  of 
Willernie,  Minn.,  relative  to  the  pending 
lease-lend  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Otnt   HOKK-UNE  DEFENSE 

(By  O.  M.  Thomason) 

Deab  Congressman:  We  rejoice  in  yoiu- 
alertness  to  some  of  the  dangers  and  possible 
dangers  that  threaten  our  covmtry.  We  want 
you  to  know  that  we  too  are  thrilled  by  the 
words  "Land  of  the  free"  and  "Home  of  the 
brave";  that  we  love  these  "rocks  and  templed 
hills";  that  we  beg  to  submit  that  we  cannot 
eat  rocks  and  live  In  hills. 

Why  are  "we"?  We  are  the  frustrated  mil- 
lions— tinder  for  the  torch  of  the  propa- 
gandist. We  Include  'ittle  businessmen,  pro- 
fessional men,  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers, 
preachers;  we  are  clerks,  mechanics,  farmers, 
day  laborers:  all  those  who  do  not  know  what. 
If  anything,  the  morrow  will  bring. 

We  are  (supposedly)  obliged  to  live  In 
houses  (or  Is  it  shacks  and  slums? ) .  eat  bread 
and  meat  and  butter- and  fruit  (If  and  when 
we  can  get  them),  and  we  (because  the  law 
requires  It  and  the  winter  winds  compel  It) 
have  to  wear  clothes. 

It  Is  not  news  to  you,  Mr.  Congressman, 
that  for  the  past  10  years  we  have  not  been 
getting  a  decent  supply  of  such  things.  We 
have  not  been  getting  as  much  as  we  actually 
produced,  to  say  nothing  of  as  much  as  we 
could  have  produced..  Much  that  we  have 
produced  has  been  destroyed  or  stored,  as,  for 
example,  cotton,  simply  because  we  did  not 
have  or  have  not  received  the  means  with 
which  to  buy  them. 

There's  no  controversy  on  those  points. 
They  are  admitted.  Why  drag  In  statistics 
to  prove  them  or  quibble  about  a  correct 
count  or  estimate?  The  bald  facts  stare  us 
unbllnklngly  in  the  face.  Whether  it's  20,- 
0(X).000  or  10.000,000  in  need  doesn't  matter. 
There  shouldn't  be  1,000.000,  100,  even  1. 
Not  in  this  land  of  possible  abundance. 

Your  present  greatest  concern,  Mr.  Con- 
gressman, appears  to  be  as  to  our  attitude  on 
preparedness  and  defense.  Well,  we're  for 
It — for  all-out  preparedness  and  defense.  But 
we  believe  that  preparedness  means  much 
more  than  front-line  equipment,  more  than 
battleships  and  bombers.  Dependable  pre- 
paredness means  home-line  solidarity,  and 
such  solidarity  oorust  rest  on  economic  secu- 
rity— security  for  the  humblest  citizen. 
There  \s  where  all-out  preparedness  must 
begin.  We  cannot  have  a  brave,  courageous 
front  line  without  a  home  line  impregnable 
to  dangerous  "Isms"  and  free  from  discontent 
arising  out  of  physical  needs. 


This  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  In  Eu- 
rope. We  have  seen  country  after  country 
capitulate  to  the  invad3r.  The  readiness 
with  which  some  of  them  gave  up  amazed  us. 
The  feebleness  of  resistance  upon  the  part  of 
others  dumfounded  us.  The  ease  with  which 
the  invader  subjugated  the  masses  over- 
whelmed us.  How  do  they  do  It?  we  asked. 
What  Is  the  magic? 

We  concluded  that  such  Invaded  coimtrles 
were  Infested  with  spies  and  traitors  We 
discovered,  with  rising  Indignation  and  not 
a  little  confusion,  that  all  such  spies  were  not 
foreigners.  Some  of  them,  It  Is  true,  were 
conscienceless  traitors  who  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  power.  But  this  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  wholesale  mass-surrender — 
the  mass-welcome,  momentarily,  to  the  In- 
vader. 

It  Is  hard  to  look  upon  the  man  who  be- 
trays his  own  country  with  calmness.  But 
we  wonder  If,  objectively  considered,  a  great 
many  men  had  not  come  to  look  upon  their 
country  as  not  their  country  at  all.  We 
wonder  if  the  fact  that  many  millions  of 
people  had  been  under  the  heel,  even  though 
a  soft  heel,  of  a  ruling  class  or  caste — an  in- 
dustrial or  monetary  oligarchy,  which  owned 
and  controlled  the  means  of  subsistence — had 
anything  to  do  with  taking  the  heart  out  of 
the  common  soldier,  and  many  civilians  as 
well?  We  wonder  if  they  did  not  say,  "Why 
should  we  die  for  the  boss'  country?  Another 
boss  will  at  least,  be  a  change." 

Hitler  had  said  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  send  spies  into  another  country.  "We  shall 
find  such  men;  we  shall  find  them  in  every 
country;  we  shall  not  need  to  bribe  them." 
That  seems  to  have  been  too  true.  It  ought 
to  be  significant.  It  is  significant.  It  Is  true, 
too.  that  there  are  plenty  such  men  In  this 
country  today.  Some  of  them  may  be  dis- 
gruntled men,  men  whose  ambitions  have 
been  thwarted.  But  these  alone  could  do 
little  harm.  Back  of  them  lies  the  danger — 
the  millions  of  desi}erate,  hungry,  homeless 
Joads  who  see  no  hope  for  the  future.  Those 
millions  of  deluded,  though  honest,  people 
give  power  to  the  few  dishonest  ones. 

Among  them  are  thousands  of  university 
and  college  graduates — men  who  have  spent 
years  preparing  for  careers  but  who  are 
doubly  fortunate  if  even  a  small  percentage 
can  get  jobs  as  filling-station  attendants, 
elevator  boys,  or  flunkies  at  lunch  counters  In 
chain  drug  stores.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  con- 
vince such  men  that  real  patriotism  means 
smashing  the  conditions,  destroying  the  sys- 
tem which  bars  their  path  to  success  and 
opportunity. 

We  are  not  apologizing  for  traitors  and 
spies — not  In  any  way  justifying  their  course. 
We're  trying  to  find  out  what  seemed  to  them 
a  reason  for  their  behavior.  In  other  words, 
we're  trying  to  Indicate  what  ought  to  be 
clear  to  all — that  revolutions  are  not  made 
abroad  and  imported  fiill  panoplied  and  with 
banners  unfurled.  They  grow  out  of  native 
soil,  even  though  from  foreign  seed,  are  fer- 
tilized in  unhappy  conditions,  and  cultivated 
by  unkept  pledges  and  unfulfilled  promises. 

It  was,  if  half  the  truth  were  known,  be- 
cause of  such  internal  conditions  that  some 
of  the  Eiiropean  countries  were  "push- 
overs." Their  "democracy"  was  a  thin  shell — 
a  deceptive  "form."  Behind  flimsy  (iurtalns 
powerful  interests  pulled  strings  that  made 
puppets  dance  before  the  people.  In  most 
cases  both  the  string  pullers  and  the  pi^>- 
pets  fled  when  the  "Invaders"  came — and  left 
the  common  people  to  defend  "their"  country. 

That  the  masses  were  betrayed  "down  the 
river"  is  beside  the  point.  That  they  were 
fooled,  hoodwinked,  and  reenslaved  in  chains 
more  galling  Is  not  the  problem.  If  they  had 
been  enjoying  common  economic  justice  they 
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never  would  have  listened  to  the  siren  whis- 
pers of  the  deceivers.  U  they  had  been  en- 
loylng  the  common  comforts  of  life  there 
never  would  have  been  a  "fifth  column." 

And  so.  Mr.  Congressman,  we  agree  that 
with  a  world  flUed  with  piracies  a  strong 
front-line  defense  is  necessary.  But — and  we 
Bay  It  deliberately — battleships,  tanks,  bomb- 
ers, and  guns  are  not  enough.  We  Insist  that 
homes,  food,  clothing,  and  security  from 
degradation  Is  also  necessary.  Not  vague 
promises  of  an  In-the-dlatant-futiire  realiza- 
tion but  a  present  realization  that  goes  hand 
In  hand  and  step  by  step  with  front-line 
preparedness. 

The  potentialities  and  technological  possi- 
bllltlefl  of  this  coxuitry.  with  all  Its  natural 
resources  and  human  genius,  must  be  ex- 
ploited to  the  full  and  the  friilts  thereof 
must  be  more  equally  enjoyed  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past.  This  country  must  throw 
Its  protecting  shelter  over  all.  A  nation  one- 
tenth  comfortable  and  nine-tenths  miserable 
cannot  long  endure  as  such.  It  must  be  free 
from  mass  misery,  mass  discontent,  and  mass 
Insufficiency.  It  must  dally  realize  the  hopes 
of  the  day,  not  forever  looking  forward  to 
hopes  that  never  come. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say,  "We  must  stop 
Hitler  first,  then  well  see  about  the  other." 
Bitlet  did  not  come  first.  He  arose  on  Hlt- 
lerlsm.  The  "ism"  existed  before  Hitler  got 
out  of  Jail — or  even  In  Jail.  The  "ism"  paved 
the  way  for  Hitler,  Just  as  It  paved  the  way 
for  StaUn  and  Mussolini.  It  Is  not  enotigh 
-  to  "get"  Hitler.  He  rose  upon  the  wreckage 
we  left  after  "getting"  the  Kaiser.  Stalin 
roee  upon  the  misery  produced  by  the  Tsar. 
We  "got"  the  Tsar  and  up  came  Stalin.  Such 
"isms,"  as  Hitler  himself  has  said,  spring  out 
of  internal  social  and  economic  conditions. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Congressman,  we  warn  you 
not  to  overlook  the  weightier  matter  of  home- 
Une  defense.  People  will  resent  billions  for 
battleships  at  the  expense  of  bread  for  chil- 
dren. "All  out"  efforts  for  front-line  defense 
will  not  take  care  of  home-line  needs.  They 
may  give  Jobs  to  a  few  millions  during  the 
"spree"  but  will  not  keep  the  Joads  off  the 
roads  when  the  sobering  time  comes.  It  will 
not  take  care  of  the  aged,  the  technologically 
dlsemployed  even  while  the  spree  Is  on. 

Five  billion,  ten  billion,  twenty  billion  dol- 
lars will  not  be  enough.  You'll  need  more 
,  money — ^need  an  "all  out"  supply  of  money — 
a  supply  that  will  put  every  man  to  work  pro- 
ducing consumer  as  well  as  defense  goods. 
There  must  be  enoiigh  money  to  equal  pro- 
ductive capacity.  Not  only  will  you  have 
to  tax  money  from  the  top  and  reenter  it  at 
the  bottom  but  you  must,  if  you  are  to  save 

^UB  from  a  post-war  disaster,  exercise  your  con- 

^ttltutlonal  right  and  power  to  regulate  the 
valued  money  by  keeping  it  In  balance  with 
goods. 

It  is  not  enough  to  shake  warning  fingers 
At  manufacturers  and  threaten  to  take  over 
any  recalcitrant  or  gouging  industry.  It  Is 
equally  vital,  more  vital,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
private  control  of  the  Nation's  life  line.  It  Is 
time  for  a  heretofore  supine  Congress,  a  Con- 
gress green  with  Jealousy  of  its  prerogatives — 
that  walls  long  and  loud  over  the  delegation 
of  certain  powers  to  the  Executive,  to  come 
out  of  its  sleep  walk.  It's  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  recapture  the  power  It  has  delegated 
to  private  concerns — Its  constitutional  con- 
trol over  the  Nation's  money. 

There  Is  the  bottleneck  that  must  be 
smashed — private  money  control.  We  have 
the  physical  capacity  to  astronomically  In- 
crease production  of  necessaries  (new  model 
■utomcblles  are  not  necessities)  without  re- 
stricting the  production  of  front-line  defense 
material.  Consumer-goods  production  must 
not  lag. 


Dally,  Mr.  Congressman,  you  rise  to  tell  us 
we  need  more  foreign  markets.  You  make 
trade  treaties  with  our  neighbors  to  the 
south.  You  set  up  q\K>tas  with  other  coun- 
tries. You  are  ever  on  the  watch  lor  a  chance 
to  send  something  out  of  our  country  or  to 
keep  scanething  from  coming  into  our  coun- 
try. You  are  ever  scheming  to  prevent  pro- 
duction of  too  much.  You  are  almost  totally 
silent  on  greater  home  consumption. 

The  sad  truth  Is  we  do  not  produce  enough. 
To  supply  actual  housing  needs  we  should 
have  10,000,000  new  homes  and  5,000,000  pres- 
ent homes  modernized.  We  should  double 
the  output  and  consimiptlon  of  clothing.  We 
should  increase  by  one-third  food  production. 
We  need  to  Increase  by  half  our  recreational 
facilities. 

Here  In  out  own  house — not  at  our  front 
door,  not  on  our  back  steps,  not  at  our  front 
gate,  not  over  In  our  neighbor's  yard — Is  a 
potential  market  that  would  strain  the  pres- 
ent capacity  of  Industry  and  agriculture  to 
supply — if  the  people  had  the  means  with 
which  to  buy. 

All  that  Is  needed  to  bring  that  market 
alive  is  buying  power  in  now  empty  pockets. 
The  constitutional  duty,  the  exclusive  law- 
ful and  moral  duty  and  authority  to  provide 
that  buying  power  rests  with  the  Congress. 
It  is  a  public  function  which  you,  Mr.  Con- 
gressman, are  bound  by  the  Constitution  to 
perform. 

Do  that  duty  and  the  present  discontent 
win  become  contentment,  Torelgn  "Isms"  will 
vanish  and  the  dangers  of  "penetration"  by 
un- Americanisms  will  fade  like  darkness  be- 
fore the  sun. 

Look  to  our  home  lines  of  defense,  Mr. 
Congressman. 


NatHHuJ  Defense 
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or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MOMTAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  Februccry  26  {legislative  day 
of  Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


AB'nCLE  BY  HELEN  ESSARY 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Helen  Essary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DZAS    WASHINGTON 

(By  Helen  Essary) 

Undoubtedly  we  peacemongers  are  a  dull 
lot.  Well  never  get  anywhere  imtu  we  find 
a  way  to  make  our  cause  fun. 

At  present  we  are  about  as  exciting  as  an 
old  lady  searching  her  purse.  I  recently  saw 
a  peacemonger  searching  through  the  old 
letters  and  the  dirty  memoranda  in  her  rusty 
bag  and  sniffing  as  she  searched,  and  I 
thought : 

"Heaven  help  us  pacifists.  We  can't  help 
Gurselves.  We're  so  vague.  And  wispy.  And 
too  often  we  have  red  noses  and  run-down 
tM^.    And  we  never  know  any  good  stories 


or  tipe  on  the  stock  market.  Some  of  us  are 
lively  and  up  and  coming,  but  our  general 
mood  is  pallid.  When  we  cheer  for  our  cause 
pcope  say,  "Poor  things!  They're  Just  fa- 
natics.   Nutsl    Did  you  ever  see  such  cranks?' 

"But  when  the  warmongers  cheer,  dear 
God,  they're  splendid  fellows.  Heroic  souls 
willing  to  sacrifice  that  others  may  Uvel" 

Sacrifice  what?  I  looked  around  at  the 
Town  Hall  audience  the  other  night  as  Dor- 
othy Thompson  roared  for  war,  and  my 
thoughts  were  not  the  thoughts  I  had  when 
I  saw  the  poor  old  pacifist  looking  for  her 
pocket  handkerchief. 

I  thought :  "Most  of  these  people  are  having 
a  wonderful  time.  They're  actually  having 
fun.  They  are  not  making  the  simplest  per- 
sonal sacrifice.  They  are  being  steamed  up 
for  the  thrilling  drama  of  war.  Most  of  them 
are  reveling  in  the  belief  that  they  are  great 
souls  because  they  want  somebody  else  to  do 
the  fighting." 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  enjoying  herself,  too. 
She  laughed  more  often  than  usual.  She 
wa«  excited,  stimulated.  And  Dorothy 
stormed  like  a  Valkyrie. 

Hating  Hitler  is  both  becoming  and  profit- 
able to  Miss  Thompson.  She  looks  well  with 
dilated  nostrils  and  flared-up  head.  Her 
dress  was  not  the.  Inexpensive  little  frock 
characteristic  of  most  peace  crusaders.  No- 
body ever  made  money  out  of  peace.  It's 
warmongering  that  brings  In  the  money  and 
buys  the  smart  dresses. 

Hitler  has  been  a  superb  asset  to  Mlsa 
Thompson.    He  has  made  her  a  reputation. 

All  pro- war  coliunnists  are  getting  rich. 
Almost  as  rich  as  munition  makers.  People 
want  to  read  about  shattered  bodies  and 
flaming  swords.  It's  like  going  to  the  movies 
or  hurrying  through  a  murder  mystery. 

The  blood  tingles  at  the  suggestion  of 
America  saving  hiunanlty  with  blood  and 
fire — if  necessary. 

People  love  to  be  told  that  this  country  is 
the  guardian  angel  of  all  hemispheres.  Lis- 
tening to  such  insanity  makes  them  feel,  each 
one  of  them,  a  combination  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  St.  Michael  the  Archangel. 

Compared  with  such  rabble-rousing  talk, 
words  about  the  green  pastiires  of  peace, 
about  the  negative  business  of  peace,  are  as 
Inspiring  as  a  dissertation  on  the  value  of 
skim  milk  for  shoats  in  the  farm  manual  of 
October  1929.     And  just  as  timely 

None  of  the  generally  vain  and  hysterical 
wartime  behavior  of  women  enrages  me  as 
much  as  that  exquisite  remark  said  generaUy 
with  tears  over  a  rubber  at  bridge  or  the 
third  cocktail:  "111  gladly  give  my  son  to 
save  the  world  from  nazl-ism.  There  are 
worse  things  than  death." 

Rubbish.  There  is  nothing  worse  than 
death.  There  is  nothing  as  Important  as 
life.  The  millionaire  who  would  spend  a 
fortune  on  regaining  his  health  knows  that. 
So  does  everybody  who  is  honest. 

No  woman  has  the  right  to  Indulge  her- 
self in  this  hypocritical  talk  of  sacrifice,  this 
"I  would  give  my  son."  She  knows  she  Is  a 
coward  when  she  makes  the  offer.  No  woman 
has  the  right  to  give  away  any  life  but  her 
own.  And  there  have  been  very  few  women 
who  have  let  nobility  take  them  that  far. 

But  how  glorious  such  talk  sounds.  How 
grand  Is  the  rat-a-tat  of  the  drum  beat  call- 
ing a  nation  to  arms.  What  a  Joyous  emo- 
tional wallow  there  is  In  the  sight  of  oiir 
brave  boys  marching  off  to  war.  When  I 
hear  the  words  "our  brave  boys."  I  actually 
feel  sick;  nauseated. 

Nevertheless,  I  realize  the  effectiveness  of 
such  theatrlcallsm.  And  I  wish  to  Heaven 
that  we  peacemongers  could  think  of  some 
way  to  sell  our  bill  of  goods  with  the  bun- 
combe of  sobs  and  hurrahs. 
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The  Alien,  the  Government,  and  the 
Social  Worker 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  February  26  legislative  day 
of  Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


ADDRESr    BY  DR.  MARSHALL  E.  DIMOCK 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Dr.  Marshall  E.  Di- 
mock,  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  before  the  thirty-third  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Conference 
on  Social  Work  at  Reading,  Pa.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1941,  entitled  "The  Alien,  the 
Government,  and  the  Social  Worker." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  foreign-born  in  our  midst  has  been 
one  of  the  principal  problems  of  the  social 
worker  ever  since  the  profession  was  founded. 
During  the  history  of  this  country  almost 
40,000,000  people  have  come  from  foreign 
shores  to  establish  new  homes,  and  In  this 
process  the  social  worker  has  done  more  than 
any  other  agency  to  help  bring  about  the 
difficult  adjustments  which  are  necessary. 
The  colonization  of  this  country  has  been 
the  greatest  and  most  cont  inuous  mass  move- 
ment of  people  which  history  records,  and  It 
Is  only  natural  that  the  social  worker  should 
be  in  the  forefront  of  those  who  have  dealt 
with  this  problem,  because,  after  all.  the 
social  worker  is  a  technician  who  facilitates 
and  directs  difficult  adjustments  of  the  In- 
dividual and  groups  to  society  as  a  whole. 

I  am  connected  with  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice today  because  of  the  lifelong  devotion  of 
one  of  yovir  number,  Grace  Abbott,  to  the 
welfare  of  the  foreign-born.  It  Is  an  out- 
standing tribute  to  the  Importance  of  this 
field — which  Is  so  essential  In  all  social 
work — that  Grace  Abbott,  who  distinguished 
herself  as  few  people  have  as  the  head  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  and  one  of  the  prime  mov- 
ers In  many  progressive  movements,  should 
still  look  upon  her  work  with  the  foreign- 
born  as  the  most  Impelling  and  significant 
work  of  her  life. 

Only  about  4  percent  of  the  population  of 
our  country  Is  now  noncitizen,  because  there 
are  only  about  5,000,000  aliens  out  of  a  total 
population  of  more  than  130,000,000.  It 
would  seem  at  first  glance,  therefore,  that  the 
social  problems  connected  with  a  large  alien 
population  are  In  the  process  of  disappear- 
ing, but  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  such 
Is  not  the  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  because 
of  the  emergence  of  problems  with  which  we 
have  not  had  to  deal  In  the  past,  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  foreign-born  population  are 
greater  today  In  many  respects  than  at  any 
previous  time,  and  apparently  we  may  expect 
them  to  remain  so  for  another  generation. 
Aliens  find  it  Increasingly  difficult  to  get 
work,  either  public  or  private.  Aliens  find  It 
difficult  to  secure  their  citizenship  as  rapidly 
as  they  would  like  to.  Aliens  find  that  the 
smaller  their   minority,  the   more   accentu- 


ated become  the  differences  between  them 
and  citizens.  I  think  it  Is  quite  possible  that 
within  the  next  generation  the  melting  pot 
will  have  completed  most  of  Its  work  and  the 
assimilation  of  the  foreign-born  will  have 
been  virtually  completed  both  by  the  nat- 
uralization process  and  by  the  extension  of 
cultural  and  educational  programs  Into  the 
foreign-speaking  concentrations  of  popula- 
tion. Perhaps  In  some  Isolated  Instances 
this  Is  too  optimistic  a  view  of  the  situation, 
but  certain  it  Is  that,  with  the  rate  of  nat- 
uralization being  so  high  and  with  the  civic 
and  cultural  programs  of  this  country  gain- 
ing rapid  momentvmi,  the  assimilation  of 
foreign-born  groups  Is  bound  to  be  speeded 
up — and  it  Is  remarkable  how  much  has  been 
accomplished  within  the  lifetime  of  those  of 
us  here. 

In  the  work  which  lies  ahead  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  must  work 
more  closely  with  social  agencies  tlian  It  has 
ever  done  In  the  past.  The  flow  of  millions 
of  people  through  the  portals  of  Ellis  Island 
was  a  relatively  simple  task  from  an  admin- 
istrative standpoint,  but  tiie  problem  of  ad- 
justment and  absorption  Is  of  far  greater 
complexity.  This  Is  a  job  which  government 
cannot  do  alone;  In  fact,  I  should  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  government  can  merely  encour- 
age and  assist,  but  that  the  principal  respon- 
sibility for  constructive  action  Is  In  groups 
such  as  those  which  are  represented  here 
today.  Vf3  need  your  help  and  advice,  and 
by  the  same  token  we  have  learned  that  we 
may  call  upon  you  whenever  we  have  difficult 
jobs  to  put  over,  such  as  alien  registration. 
My  friena  and  colleague.  Earl  Harrison,  makes 
It  clear  to  everyone  concerned  that  alien 
registration  could  never  have  succeeded  the 
way  it  did  were  It  not  for  the  wholehearted 
support  of  social  workers  the  country  over. 

Never  In  the  history  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  have  Its  problems 
been  as  complex  as  they  are  now.  This  has 
been  particularly  true  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  The  effect 
of  the  war  was  Instantaneous.  For  the  first 
time  In  history  our  borders  were  closed  to 
the  free  movement  of  contiguous  populations. 
Alien  seamen  were  put  under  strict  control. 
Congress  ordered  that  all  aliens  should  be 
registered  Immediately.  The  border  patrol 
was  doubled.  Our  force  of  naturalization 
examiners  Is  almost  twice  as  great  as  it  was. 
We  have  had  to  create  a  special  Inspection 
unit  to  Investigate  aliens  who  have  failed  to 
register  or  whose  presence  here  arouses  sus- 
picion. Th3  alien-registration  program  has 
greatly  Increased  the  registry,  naturalization, 
and  deportation  proceedings.  Title  II  of  the 
Smith  Act  mak'-i  it  necessary  for  us  to 
scrutinize  w^ith  the  greatest  of  care  thotisands 
of  applications  of  aliens  who  seek  a  suspen- 
sion of  deportation  proceedings.  Hundreds 
of  cases  are  now  pending  of  persons  who  seek 
preexamlnatlon.  We  have  been  unable  actu- 
ally to  deport  the  majority  of  persons  who 
are  awaiting  deportation  proceedings  because 
the  frontiers  of  belligerent  countries  are 
closed  to  them.  What  shall  we  do  about 
deportable  aliens  belonging  to  criminal  and 
other  classes  which  constitute  a  threat  to 
society?  Until  such  time  as  we  can  deport 
them  what  shall  we  do  with  them?  The 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  is 
one  in  which  a  new  headache  may  be  ex- 
pected almost  every  day — certainly  every 
week — and  yet.  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  so  much  power  over  the  lives  and  des- 
tinies of  countless  people,  it  Is  extremely 
Important  that  we  should  not  lose  our 
patience  and  our  foresight.  When  I  feel 
most  perplexed  about  our  present-day  prob- 
lems. I  get  a  perspective  from  looking  back 
and  seeing  where  we  are  today  because  of 
what  has  gone  before. 

The  Government  began  to  keep  Inunlgra- 
tlon  records  In  1819,  but  It  was  not  im til  1891 


that  administrative  provision  of  any  kind 
was  afforded  for  dealing  with  the  Immigra- 
tion problem.  Finally,  Just  before  the  Epan- 
Ish-Amerlcan  War,  It  became  necessary  to 
create  a  small  unit  within  the  Treasury  De- 
partment because  no  provision  had  been  made 
for  enforcing  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws. 
It  was  a  very  small,  decentralized  service, 
most  of  tne  work  being  centered  at  E!lls 
Island.  In  1903  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  was  established,  and  the  neoph3rt« 
Bureau  of  Immigration  was  transferred  to  It. 
Then  10  years  later  the  Department  of  Labor 
became  Independent  and  immigration  went 
with  it.  All  of  you  know,  I  think,  that  the 
Intensive  period  of  immigration  control  be- 
gan with  the  basic  act  of  1917,  which  greatly 
restricted  undesirable  classes  and  provided 
for  their  deporUtion.  Shortly  thereafter 
problems  of  administration  and  enforcement 
catapulted  upon  the  Service,  for  in  1921  and 
1924  far-reaching  restrictions  were  established 
by  law.  and  the  doctrine  of  national  origins 
was  establlslied.  From  this  time  on  the  prin- 
cipal problem  of  the  Service  was  one  of  keep- 
ing people  out  rather  than  letting  them  in. 
This  change  in  emphasis  was  reflected  in  part 
by  the  establishment  of  the  border  patrol  in 
1924. 

The  7-year  period  from  1917  to  1924  was 
the  outstanding  one  In  the  development  of 
alien  control.  But  the  period  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  now  gives  promise  of  being 
equally  significant.  Even  If  the  Allen  Regis- 
tration Act  of  1940  were  the  only  one  passed 
in  this  period,  this  statement  would  be  true 
because  this  act  Imposed  stringent  penalties 
against  those  engaging  In  subversive  activi- 
ties, provided  the  first  remedial  measures  for 
dealing  with  large  groups  of  deserving  aliens, 
and  provided  for  the  securing  of  complete 
information  about  those  who  have  not  yet 
become  citizens.  Both  because  we  now  know 
so  much  about  the  alien  problem,  and  be- 
cause steps  have  been  taken  to  adjust  the 
status  of  deserving  aliens,  a  new  era  may  be 
said  to  have  opened  in  the  history  of  ilien 
control  in  this  country.  I  say  this,  however, 
with  a  complete  realization  that  the  basic 
problems  are  far  from  solved. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice is  a  combination  of  emphases.  With  the 
advent  of  exclusion  laws  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  border  patrol  It  has  become 
largely  a  police  force.  A  large  part  of  Its 
work  has  to  do  with  Investigations— deporta- 
tion Investigations,  alien-reglstratlon  investi- 
gations, and  many  other  kinds.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  it  Is  an  inspectional  agency,  and  I 
take  It  that  Inspection  is  a  different  kind  of 
work  from  police  activity.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  our  immigrant  Inspectors  (who 
now  number  almost  1.500)  spend  most  of 
their  time  on  primary  Inspection,  boarding 
ships,  scrutinizing  persons  passing  through 
ports  of  entry.  And  then,  in  the  third  place, 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
has  a  social-work  aspect.  It  has  power  to 
uproot  people,  to  divide  families,  to  make 
people  start  life  anew.  It  exercises  important 
discretionary  powers  having  to  do  with  such 
questions  as  what  constitutes  good  moral 
character,  when  is  a  man  able  to  support 
himself  without  becoming  a  public  charge, 
what  Is  a  crime  involving  moral  turpitude. 
These  and  many  other  questions  which  are 
basic  to  our  determinations  are  the  very 
subject  matter  with  which  the  social  worker 
deals  daily  If,  therefore,  we  were  to  have 
strictly  a  police  approach,  oxu*  work  would 
not  be  socially  defensible.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  emphasis  were  to  be  too  lopsided  in 
any  respect,  the  other  emphases  would  suffer. 
In  the  development  of  policy  and  administra- 
tion, therefore,  there  Is  a  very  great  problem 
of  statesmanship,  for  I  take  it  that  one  of  the 
principal  aspects  of  statesmanship  is  balance. 

One  of  the  most  Important  parts  of  our 
work — one    that    you    don't    hear    cnougb 
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about— has  to  do  with  the  fostering  of  citi- 
zenship education  and  Americanization  pro- 
grams. All  of  you,  of  course,  know  about  or 
know  person:Jly  Dr.  Henry  Hazard,  who  is  In 
charge  of  this  work.  One  of  the  things  that 
you  can  help  us  to  do  Is  to  enccxirage  this 
program  and  to  bring  it  more  prominently  to 
the  attention  of  the  people.  At  no  point  do 
we  need  to  cooperate  more  closely  with  local 
and  State  groups  than  in  citizenship  classes 
and  Americanization  activities  In  improving 
the  efficiency  and  dignity  of  the  nautrallza- 
tlon  procedure. 

I  sometimes  think  that  you  social  workers 
are  not  outspoken  enough,  because  you  know 
far  better  than  we  do  our  shortcomings  and 
mistakes  as  they  arise  in  your  local  commu- 
nities. I  can  assure  you  that  we  want  to  avoid 
and  correct  them  If  we  can  poasibly  do  so.  and 
therefore  your  constructive  suggestions  will  be 
^appreciated  by  everyone  concerned  in  our  serv- 
ice. How  can  we  give  the  foreign-born  a  re- 
spect for  our  political  ideals  and  for  our  dis- 
tinctive cultural  traits,  and  at  the  same  time 
^  preserve  and  Ixvcorporate  into  our  national  life 
"  the  cultural  contributions  of  the  particular 
>•  national  groupc  which  settle  In  our  midst? 
How  can  we  put  over  a  far-reaching  American- 
ization program,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
a  showy  patriotism?  How  can  we  show  the 
lorelgn-born  person  that  we  would  like  to  have 
lum  become  a  citizen  without  making  him 
feel  that  he  Is  being  compelled  to  take  this 
step  by  pressure  of  public  opinion  and  govern- 
mental flat?  These  are  questions  which  you 
know  the  answers  to  better  than  anyone  else. 
We  wish  you  would  talk  with  us,  write  to  us. 
even  pass  resolutions  if  you  think  that  wotild 
do  any  good.  Most  of  all.  we  want  yotir  con- 
structive suggestions  on  how  to  Improve  the 
efficiency  and  dispatch  of  certain  parts  of  our 
administrative  process.  In  our  naturalization 
work,  in  our  deportation  work,  our  preexami- 
nation  work,  our  suspension  of  deportation 
procedure,  we  are  literally  swamped.  At  many 
points  you  can  help  to  expedite  matters  both 
by  rendering  direct  service  to  the  foreign-bom 
person  and  by  indicating  to  us  the  kinks  in 
our  own  organizational  procedure.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  you  are  doing  both  of  these  things 
splendidly.  We  invite  you  to  do  even  more 
than  you  have  done  in  the  past,  because  the 
task  which  we  both  face  is  far  greater  than 
It  has  ever  been  before.  When,  because  of 
our  red  tape  and  lack  of  foresight,  we  impose 
imnecessary  burdens  upon  you.  we  should  like 
to  have  you  bring  that  to  our  attention,  too. 
Well,  I  see  that  in  our  typical  American 
way  I  have  proceeded  to  be  quite  self-effac- 
ing about  the  work  we  are  doing,  and  I  have 
also  exposed  myself  to  countless  questions 
and  criticisms  at  this  afternoon's  session. 
Frankly,  however,  that  is  what  I  am  delib- 
erately inviting.  When  I  come  to  the  round- 
table  discussion  this  afternoon,  if  I  find  that 
I  have  been  too  seif-effacing  about  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  I  shall 
have  the  Job  of  pointing  out  to  you  that  I 
was  Just  trying  to  lead  you  on.  and  that  I 
think  that  we  are  pretty  good  after  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  I  can  get  you  to  open  up 
and  to  make  constructive  suggestions,  I  wlU 
have  accomplished  my  object. 

Government,  social  worker,  and  the  alien — 
these  three  together  have  a  bigger  Job  for 
the  next  generation  than  they  have  ever  had 
before.  The  early  period  was  one  of  getting 
people  into  the  country.  From  1905  to  1915 
over  a  million  Immigrants  came  in  yearly. 
Last  year  there  were  about  70,000.  At  the 
peak  of  immigration  this  Service  bad  only 
1,700  employees  and  spent  about  •6.000.000; 
now  we  have  almost  7.000  employees  and  are 
spending  about  $17,000,000  annually.  This 
comparison  reflects  the  greater  complexity 
and  variety  of  our  tasks.  The  early  period 
was  one  of  easy  admission.  The  second  pe- 
riod, from  1917  until  the  present  time,  was 
one  of  increasingly  intensive  control.     The 


period  from  1940  to  1960— what  will  It  bring? 
I  hazard  the  prediction  that  it  will  be  one 
of  continued  control  plus  greatly  intensified 
remedial  action — remedial  action  directed  at 
cultural  and  economic  adjustment.  Now  as 
never  before,  therefore,  the  social  worker  is 
called  upon  to  put  forward  his  best  effort  In 
dealing  with  one  of  our  most  important 
common  problems. 


Needed  Chanf  es  in  the  National  Farm 
Program 
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ADDRESS  BY  EDWARD  A.  O'NEAL 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  granted,  I  submit  for 
publication  in  the  Record  the  timely  and 
informative  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward A.  O'Neal,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation,  at  the  1941 
National  Farm  Institute  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  February  22,  1941,  as  follows: 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many  uninformed 
people,  the  War  and  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram will  not  ease,  even  temporarily,  the 
farm  problem.  Today  the  index  of  farm 
prices  is  104.  but  the  Index  of  prices  paid 
by  farmers  Is  123  and  the  Index  of  labor's 
wages  is  229. 

Under  policies  being  followed  with  respect 
to  contracts  awarded  in  the  national-defense 
program.  Industry  Is  being  protected  by  cost- 
plus  contracts,  by  easy  amortization  privi- 
leges on  co6t-of-plant  additions,  and  by  per- 
mitting contractors  to  keep  50  percent  of  any 
excess  profits  that  may  be  earned.  Labor, 
likewise,  is  mainting  and  Improving  Its  posi- 
tion as  a  result  of  defense  activities.  Wage 
rates,  already  far  above  the  level  of  farm 
prices,  are  being  raised  to  still  higher  levels, 
and  overtime  rates  are  yielding  a  rich  harvest 
to  great  groups  of  labor. 

Verily,  the  prospect  now  Is  that  the  larmer 
is  going  to  be  the  forgotten  man  in  the  pe- 
riod ahead  unless  speedy  action  is  taken  to 
protect  his  Interests.  It  \b  perfectly  plain 
that  these  trends  wiU  throw  the  farmer  still 
further  out  of  balance  with  other  groups 
unless  something  is  done. 

In  strong  contrast  to  industrial  and  labor 
groups,  farmers  have  produced  on  a  basis  of 
abimdance  for  all  demands,  plus  heavy  re- 
serve supplies.  Tremendous  reserves  of  all 
farm  commodities  are  on  hand,  and  even 
though  Government  loans  place  a  floor  under 
prices  of  some  commodities,  the  loan  levels, 
and  consequently  prices,  are  far  below  parity. 

The  present  situation  is  critical  for  farmers 
because,  just  at  the  time  that  our  reserve 
supplies  are  the  highest  on  record,  we  face  the 
virtual  wiping  out  of  our  foreign  markets. 
We  seem  to  forget  that  half  of  our  farmers 
depend  for  their  livelihood  on  crops  which  de- 
pend to  a  great  extent  on  foreign  outlets. 
Ck)tton.  of  course,  is  first  in  this  category,  fol- 
lowed by  tobacco,  lard,  and  a  number  of  fruit 
crops.  The  problem  is  further  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  huge  surpluses  also  exist  In 
Canada  and  South  America.  The  entire 
Western  Hemisphere  is  bulging  with  siirplusaa, 
creating  a  conunon  problem  for  all  that  will 


require  the  highest  order  of  statesmanship  for 
Its  solution. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
takes  the  stand  that  the  Nation  cannot  afford 
to  permit  the  farm  economy  to  get  still  fur- 
ther out  of  balance,  and  that  the  national 
welfare  requires  that  farm  prices  be  raised  to 
parity.  As  a  Nation,  we  cannot  make  progress 
half  rich  and  half  poor. 

The  Farm  Bureau  has  a  plan  to  bring  agri- 
culture to  parity,  a  plan  that  we  submitted 
to  the  subcommittee  on  agricultural  appro- 
priations of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee last  week.  The  essential  features  of 
the  plan  are  as  follows: 

1.  Utilize  mandatory  commodity  loans  for 
all  five  basic  commodities,  the  amount  of  the 
loans  to  be  keyed  and  graduated  to  deter- 
minable current  production  and  demand 
levels,  with  the  amount  of  loans  fixed  at  85 
percent  of  parity  price  when  such  demand 
shall  be  equal  to  or  In  excess  of  production. 

2.  Loans  at  85  percent  of  parity  to  be  con- 
ditioned upon  an  allotment  of  acreage  which 
will  produce  a  crop  not  In  excess  of  current 
annual  requirements,  and  the  voting  of  mar- 
keting quotas  by  producers  when  such  quotas 
are  necessary. 

3.  Increase  penalties  on  noncocperators  In 
the  marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  A.  A. 
A.,  to  prevent  noncooperators  from  breaking 
down  the  program. 

4.  In  the  case  of  cotton,  the  loan  shall  not 
be  less  than  85  percent  of  parity  price  for 
any  marketing  year  when  estimated  produc- 
tion is  not  in  excess  of  11,000.000  bales,  and 
for  reduction  In  the  current  supply  to  11,- 
000,000  bales  or  less,  cooperating  cotton  pro- 
ducers shall  be  entitled  to  payments  In  kind 
or  their  equivalent  for  such  additional  re- 
duction below  their  pro  rata  share  of  the 
national  allotment,  such  payments  to  be 
made  at  the  rate  of  one-half  bale  of  cotton 
for  each  bale  of  reduction.  Cotton  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  Government-owned  stocks 
to  make  such  payments.  No  farm  or  allot- 
ment area  shall  have  its  proportionate  share 
of  the  national  acreage  allotment  reduced 
because  ol  cooperation  under  this  provision. 

5.  Amendments  to  the  A.  A.  A.  which  will 
assure  equitable  acreage  aUotments  to  all 
producers  of  basic  crops. 

6.  Under  this  plan  farmers  will  get  85  per- 
cent of  parity  price  in  the  market  place  on 
their  entire  production,  the  remaining  15 
percent  to  be  supplied  out  of  the  annual  ap- 
propriations for  the  national  farm  program. 

7.  Since  1941  acreage  allotments  have  al- 
ready been  promulgated,  it  Is  Impractical  to 
attempt  readjustment  of  these  allotments  to 
conform  entirely  to  the  foregoing  supply-and- 
demand  requirements.  Temporarily,  pending 
the  full  application  of  the  foregoing  plan  to 
1942  crops,  the  foregoing  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  commodity  loans,  marketing  quotas, 
penalties,  and  payments  to  cooperating  pro- 
ducers on  the  basis  of  present  acreage  allot- 
ments could  be  made  applicable  to  1941  crops. 

The  advantages  of  the  plan  would  be: 

1.  It  preserves  and  improves  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  present  farm  program. 

2.  It  assvu-es  full  parity  to  cooperating  pro- 
ducers on  their  entire  production. 

3.  Farmers  would  receive  85  percent  of 
parity  in  the  market  place  Instead  of  depend- 
ing so  largely  on  appropriations. 

4.  Total  cost  of  otir  plan,  which  would  guar- 
antee 100  percent  of  parity,  would  be  only 
$48,000,000  more  than  the  present  plan,  which 
yields  the  farmer  only  79.6  percent  of  parity. 
(I  am  assimiing,  of  coiuse.  that  we  will  get 
the  regular  appropriation  of  »500,000.000. 
which  is  now  regarded  almost  as  a  fixed  annual 
appropriation,  no  longer  a  partisan  or  con- 
troversial issue.  We  already  have  the  ♦212.- 
000.000  appropriation  for  parity  payments  and 
•100,000,000  of  section  32  fimds.) 

It  shotild  be  remembered  that  the  January 
1941  wheat  price  was  only  64  percent  of  parity, 
the  corn  price  68  percent  of  parity,  the  cotton 


price  60  percent,  hogs  79  percent.  Beef  cattle, 
wool,  and  lambs  were  the  only  staple  farm 
products  selling  at  parity  or  above.  AgrlcxU- 
ture  as  a  whole  has  a  long  way  to  go  to  reach 
parity. 

6.  Loans  at  85  percent  of  parity  would  be 
further  safeguarded  by  strengthening  crop 
control. 

6.  It  contains  all  benefits  of  price  fixing, 
without  its  dangers. 

7.  It  would  not  pile  up  commodities  in  the 
loan. 

8.  It  can  be  applied  equitably  to  all  com- 
modities. 

9.  It  provides  special  assistance  to  cotton 
farmers  who  are  hardest  bit  by  the  war. 

10.  Loss  on  exports  will  be  no  greater  under 
this  plan  than  under  any  other  plan. 

Under  the  stirplus-dlsp<jeal  program  excess 
supplies  are  bought  by  Government  agencies 
at  distress  prices.  We  are  urging  a  funda- 
mental change  in  policy  In  making  these  pur- 
chases, namely,  to  provide  that  no  purchases 
be  made  at  a  price  less  than  75  percent  of 
parity.  Since  the  price  at  which  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  buy  has  a  powerful  effect  on 
open-market  prices.  It  Is  vitally  important  to 
the  producers  of  nonbasic  crops  that  these 
prices  be  raised  at  least  to  75  percent  of 
parity.  We  believe  that  prices  at  this  level 
will  not  be  sufficiently  attractive  to  lead  to 
production  of  still  greater  surpluses. 

The  use  of  marketing  agreements  has  mate- 
rially helped  producers  of  a  number  of  com- 
modities. Therefore,  we  are  recommending 
legislation  which  will  permit  growers  of  any 
commodity  to  take  advan^.age  of  this  device, 
should  the  necessary  majority  of  producers 
so  desire. 

We  are  also  recommending  that  producers 
of  any  commodity  whatsoever  be  permitted  to 
vote  marketing  quotas  on  themselves  when- 
ever surpluses  become  burdensome.  There 
are  many  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  which  are 
selling  for  less  than  25  cents  a  bushel  in  many 
areas  today,  which  would  benefit  tremen- 
dously through  marketing  quotas.  Bear  in 
mind  that  such  action  Is  purely  volvmtary  on 
the  part  of  the  growers,  and  if  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  them  want  to  adopt  marketing 
quotas  they  should  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

We  believe  the  stamp  plan  should  be  con- 
tinued, but  we  recommend  that  the  necessary 
appropriation  should  be  provided  in  the  relief 
appropriation.  We  will  support,  of  course, 
the  allocation  of  enough  relief  fimds  to  pro- 
vide adequate  support  of  the  stamp  plan. 

We  recommend  that  section  32  of  the  A.  A. 
A.  be  amended  to  provide  that  all  of  the  tariff 
revenues  be  made  available  for  agriculture, 
and  that  none  of  such  funds  be  used  for  the 
stamp  plan. 

So  much  for  the  changes  we  recommend 
for  that  phase  of  the  farm  program.  Now,  I 
want  to  discuss  briefly  some  changes  in  the 
administrative  set-up  of  the  over-all  pro- 
gram that  we  believe  are  badly  needed.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  various  agencies 
w^hich  administer  different  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram simply  must  be  integrated  and  coordi- 
nated to  a  much  greater  degree  than  has 
prevailed  in  the  past. 

Farmers  have  become  Increasingly  con- 
cerned over  duplication  of  effort  and  over- 
lapping of  function  among  the  agencies, 
which  have  resulted  In  excessive  cost,  con- 
fusion, and  Inconvenience  to  the  farmer. 
Lack  of  coordination  makes  it  difficult  for 
farmers  to  carry  out  their  own  farm  plan- 
ning. 

The  major  need  when  the  programs  were 
formulated  was  speedy  action.  Special  ad- 
ministrative machinery  was  consequently  set 
up  for  each  agency,  reaching  directly  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  States, 
counties,  communities,  and  even  to  individ- 
ual farmers.  Administration  has  become  too 
much  centered  in  Washington,  and  the  evils 
of  developing  bureaucracy  have  become  all 
too  evident.    We  believe  that  there  is  woe- 


ful lack  of  coordination  and  planning  In 
carrying  these  programs  to  the  farm.  On 
too  many  occasions  one  agency  recommends 
an  activity  in  conflict  with  that  of  another 
agency.  Too  many  Instances  prevail  where 
personnel  Is  employed  to  do  a  Job  that  is 
already  Included  within  the  functions  of 
another  existing  agency. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  the 
American  Farm  Bxireau  Federation  stands 
now,  as  it  has  always  consistently  and  stead- 
ily stood,  100  percent  for  the  principles  of 
the  present  national  farm  program.  We 
played  a  major  part  In  writing  the  bills  that 
were  enacted  Into  laws  creating  the  farm 
program.  We  have  battled  In  Washington 
year  In  and  year  out  against  every  sort  of 
opposition,  to  defend  and  Improve  this  pro- 
gram. We  regard  It  as  the  farmers'  own 
program,  and  we  have  considerea  it  our  Job 
to  make  it  serve  the  man  on  the  land  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent.  We  have  each  year 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  labor  of  securing  the 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  entire 
program.  As  an  organization,  we  have  been 
and  are  today,  the  best  friend  that  the  farm 
program  has.  But  for  some  time  we  have 
been  apprehensive  of  some  of  the  develop- 
ments in  connection  with  administration. 
We  are  fearful  that  the  excessive  cost  of  du- 
plication, overlapping,  and  lack  of  coordina- 
tion wUl  eventually.  If  not  corrected,  imder- 
mlne  the  present  widespread  support  that 
farmers  have  given  the  program.  We  be- 
lieve that  corrective  steps  should  be  taken 
at  once  to  save  the  situation. 

As  I  Indicated  above,  the  different  agencies 
that  have  been  set  up  to  administer  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  program  have  each  pro- 
ceeded without  taking  proper  steps  to  Inte- 
grate and  coordinate  each  phase  with  aU  of 
the  others  so  as  to  give  the  farmer  a  broad, 
well-rounded,  smoothly  functioning  program, 
operating  at  minimum  cost. 

We  are  convinced  that  It  was  a  mistake 
not  to  utilize  as  far  as  practicable  the  exist- 
ing machinery  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
the  Extension  Service  In  administering  the 
program.  The  result  has  been  excessively 
high  costs  of  administration. 

The  Farm  Secm-lty  Administration,  dealing 
with  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  farmers, 
last  year  had  17,463  permanent  employees, 
and  it  sp>ent  more  than  $40,000,000.  of  which 
$20,834,000  was  for  field  service  on  rehabilita- 
tion loans. 

Compare  these  figures  with  Extension  Serv- 
ice personnel  and  cost  flgiires,  bearing  in 
mind  that  Extension  has  the  responsibility  of 
serving  all  farmers,  farm  homemakers,  and 
rural  youth.  In  rendering  all  of  these  serv- 
ices. Extension  employs  only  about  9,000 
workers  and  spends  only  about  $33,000,000,  of 
which  State,  county,  and  local  agencies  con- 
tribute $14,500,000. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  ( erosion  con- 
trol) in  1940  had  9.625  permanent  employees, 
and  it  spent  $23,720,000,  of  which  $16,927,000 
was  for  personnel  service  in  the  field. 

In  the  beginning,  the  Extension  Service  was 
considered  the  key  agency  in  administration 
of  the  A.  A.  A.  In  his  first  annual  report  as 
Administrator,  Chester  C.  Davis  referred  to 
the  sign-up  campaigns  and  the  new  national 
policy  for  agriculture  as  follows: 

"The  2,000  county  agents  constituted  the 
'shock  troops'  out  on  the  flring  line  in  these 
campaigns.  It  was  through  them  that  the 
administration  made  Its  direct  contacts  with 
the  farmers.  •  •  •  The  success  attained 
is  evidence  of  effort  put  forth  by  the  county 
agents,  and  their  spirit  and  ability.  It  is 
expected  that  the  Extension  Service  will  be- 
come more  and  more  important  In  *he  long- 
time program  being  worked  out  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration." 

Unfortunately,  this  expectation  has  not 
been  fulfilled.  In  the  beginning  additional 
help  needed  was  provided  by  appointing  as- 
sistant  county   agents.    But    in   late   years 


there  has  been  a  marked  trend  toward  a  more 
highly  centralized  system  of  administration, 
with  a  field  force  entirely  separate  from  the 
Extension  Service. 

We  believe  that  unless  greater  coordination, 
economy,  and  efficiency  is  attained,  the  bulk 
of  the  farmers  will  reject  the  program,  which 
will  then  fall  of  its  own  weight.  We  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  have  labored  for  20  years  to  get 
a  national  farm  program,  and  we  don't  want 
to  risk  the  loss  of  all  we  have  gained. 

We  recommend  specifically  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  A.  A.  A.,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
the  Surpltis  Marketing  and  Disposal  Division 
(Including  the  stamp  plan,  crop  insurance, 
and  the  planning  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics)  must  be  coordinated 
so  that  the  whole  group  may  render  maxi- 
mum service  to  agriculture  at  minimum  cost. 

To  achieve  coordination  and  efficiency  at 
Washington,  we  recommend  the  creation  of 
an  Independent,  five-man.  nonpartisan  ad- 
ministrative board,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  This 
board  might  properly  be  called  the  National 
Farm  Authority.  It  would  report  periodicaUy 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, or  to  the  President.  The  authority 
would  avail  itself  of  the  services  and  facil- 
ities of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  of 
any  agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government;  and  the  President,  by  Execu- 
tive order,  should  require  the  Department  cf 
Agriculture  and  other  proper  agencies  to 
make  their  data  and  services  available  to  the 
authority,  with  all  proper  safeguards  and 
limitations.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
might  be  made  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
authority,  and  through  him  the  authority 
might  report  to  the  President. 

In  the  States,  we  recommend  that  the  Ex- 
tension Service  be  used  as  the  coordinating 
agency  to  so  mesh  administration  of  all  ac- 
tion agencies  els  to  avoid  duplication,  overlap- 
ping, and  conflict,  and  to  provide  a  clearing 
house  for  information  and  education. 

The  land-grant  colleges  and  the  Extension 
Service  are  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Farm  people  instinctively  look  to  them  for 
education  and  guidance.  They  should,  and  I 
believe  will,  welcome  this  new  opportunity  for 
service. 

We  recommend  that  the  State  A.  A.  A.  com- 
mittees be  appointed  by  the  proposed  Federal 
authority  from  nominations  submitted  by  the 
director  of  extension  In  each  State  after  he 
has  consulted  with  State-wide  membership 
farm  organizations.  The  State  committee 
would  be  charged  with  administration  in  the 
State  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  in- 
cluding conservation  practices  and  crop  in- 
surance, and  Insofar  as  practicable,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  surplus  marketing  and 
disposal  program  and  the  Conunodlty  Credit 
loan  program. 

At  the  county  level,  no  change  Is  proposed, 
for  the  county  A.  A.  A.  committees  have  gen- 
erally rendered  outstanding  service. 

With  respect  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice program  in  the  States,  which  is  essentlaUy 
a  program  of  education,  demonstration,  and 
technical  service,  the  Farm  Btireau  proposes 
that  the  Extension  Service  be  made  the  re- 
sponsible agency.  It  would  also  administer 
the  farm-and-home-management  services  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  within  the 
State.  The  Farm  Security  Administration 
would  be  transferred  to  a  new  and  separate 
department  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. 

No  doubt  many  of  the  technicians  now 
employed  by  these  action  agencies  could  and 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice. But  by  coordinating  the  programs,  less 
help  would  be  needed  and  greater  efficiency 
and  more  economical  administration  could 
easily  be  achieved. 

At  our  1940  convention,  delegates  from  39 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  unanimously  agreed 
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upon  a  program  for  agriculture  which  our 
executive  committee  presented  to  President 
RooBCTelt,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
to  Congress.  We  have  prepared  bills  to  bring 
about  the  changes  I  have  discussed,  and  we 
will  attempt  to  push  them  through  Con- 
gress at  thU  session.  Farm  Bureau  repre- 
sentatives were  recently  granted  a  3-day  hear- 
ing with  the  subcommittee  on  agricultural 
appropriation*  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  arrangements  are  being  made 
lor  hearings  before  the  Agricultural  Commit- 
tees of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Our  suggestion  of  administration  by  a 
board,  rather  than  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Is  looked  upon  by  some  as  almost  a 
revolutionary  suggestion  for  administration. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  ample  precedent 
for  administration  of  laws  afifecting  certain 
groups,  by  boards  rather  than  by  Government 
departments.  Labor  has  its  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  Its  National  Mediation  Com- 
mlaalon.  Its  National  Railroad  Adjustment 
Board,  and  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  all  of 
which  are  entirely  Independent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Transportation  has  Its 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  banks 
have  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Instirance  Corporation.  The 
shipping  Interests  have  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission.  Is  agriculture,  which 
Is  the  biggest  business  in  this  country,  any 
less  Important  than  labor  or  transportation  or 
finance  or  shipping? 

We  are  recommending  also  the  creation  of 
another  board  to  administer  farm  credit.  In 
cooperation  with  other  national  farm  or- 
ganizations, we  have  prepared  a  bill  for  this 
purpose.  Present  trends  In  the  Farm  Credit 
Admhilstratlon  are  toward  a  highly  central- 
ized. Government-dominated  administration. 
We  are  trying  to  retain  the  cooperative  fea- 
tures of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  System.  We 
want  some  day  to  realize  the  original  aim  of 
farm-credit  legislation,  which  was  to  create 
a  farmer-owned,  farmer-controlled  credit 
agency  to  serve  agricultxire. 

We  are  also  backing  a  bill  which  would  Im- 
prove the  present  method  of  supplying  farm 
credit,  and  reduce  Interest  rates  permanently. 
The  bm.  originally  sponsored  by  Marvin  Jones 
and  passed  without  opposition  by  the  House 
last  year,  has  been  reintroduced  by  Congress- 
man CoriTE.    It  provides  for: 

1.  Permissive  authority  to  the  Federal  land 
banks  to  utilize  discount  privileges  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

2.  Refinancing  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mort- 
gage Corporation. 

3.  Assxirance  against  excessive  interests 
costs  through  provision  for  purchase  by  the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  of  Fed- 
eral farm-loan  bonds  at  an  interest  rate  not 
to  exceed  one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  Corporation's  bonds  of  similar  terms 
and  maturities. 

4.  A  provision  basing  the  contract  interest 
rate  upon  the  average  cost  of  money  to  the 
Federal  land  banks,  rather  than  to  cost  of 
the  most  recent  issues  of  Federal  farm-loan 
bonds. 

An  important  consideration  to  farmers  is 
reducing  the  costs  of  distribution.  The 
.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  strongly 
supporting  the  antitrust  drive  of  Thurman 
Arnold  We  are  particularly  interested  in 
monopolistic  restraints  upon  raw  materials 
used  in  agricultural  production  and  in  the 
channels  of  distribution  for  farm  products. 
We  believe  that  illegal  restraints  by  organised 
labor  are  j\ist  as  reprehensible  as  restraints 
by  business  corporations,  and  should  be  prose- 
cuted Just  as  relentlessly, 
'"^e  are  making  these  recommendations  be- 
cause we  believe  that  If  agriculture  is  to 
hold  its  own  In  the  complex  national  economy 
that  has  resulted  from  the  change  in  this 
nation  from  a  predominantly   agrlc\iltural 


nation  to  one  dominantly  industrial,  a  na- 
tional farm  program  mvist  be  maintained  on 
a  permanent  basis.  We  recognize  the  dangers 
Inherent  in  his  development — political,  bu- 
reaucratic and  economic — and  in  making 
these  recommendations  we  are  actuated  solely 
by  our  conviction  that  unless  the  principles  of 
true  democracy  are  maintained,  and  that  un- 
less the  welfare  of  the  man  on  the  land  is 
made  the  first  consideration  In  administer- 
ing the  program,  then  the  entire  program  will 
eventually  break  down  and  the  entire  Nation 
will  suffer. 
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Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
Members  of  this  body  have  had  some  ex- 
perience, and  many  of  us  much  experi- 
ence, in  tactics  and  methods  used  in  po- 
litical campaigns,  but  I  doubt  if  any 
Member  of  this  body  has  ever  experienced 
or  heard  of  a  campaign  such  as  is  now 
being  waged  in  my  home  ci.y  of  Spokane,  • 
and  I  desire  to  briefly  state  seme  of  the 
facts  in  connection  with  that  campaign. 

On  March  11  this  year  the  city  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  is  holding  the  most  sig- 
nificant election  in  its  history.  It  is  an 
election  to  pass  upon  the  issue  as  to 
whether  Spokane  should  continue  to  be 
required  to  pay  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  through  the  coming  years  in  ex- 
cessive power  rates,  as  It  has  in  the  past, 
or  whether  it  should  use  Grand  Coulee 
power,  that  will  shortly  be  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  thus  save  itself  the  enormous 
sums  it  has  and  is  now  paying  in  over- 
charges to  the  Power  Trust. 

The  truth  and  honest  facts  seem  to  be 
given  little  consideration.  It  Is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  Washington  Water 
Power  Co.,  the  local  operating  utility,  is 
merely  the  instnmient  used  by  its  parent 
company,  the  American  Power  &  Light 
of  New  York  City,  and  its  grandparent, 
the  Electric  Bond  &  Share,  also  of 
New  York  City,  to  extract  about  $8,000 
per  day  from  the  people  in  our  region 
in  the  form  of  dividends  and  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  service  charge. 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  being  spent 
in  advertising  and  circulars  are  being 
written,  and  radio  addresses  made  that 
state  half  truths  or  otherwise  present 
gross  misrepresentations,  in  the  hope  of 
misleading  the  public  Into  voting  against 
its  own  interests. 

To  illustrate  some  misrepresentations 
made,  we  find  the  following: 

First.  The  people  are  told  that  they 
would  have  two  systems  in  Spokane — a 
public  system  and  a  private  system. 
niere  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  such  an 


assertion.  The  power  company  can  either 
sell  its  distribution  system  at  a  price 
in  excess  of  its  present  cash  value,  or  it 
may  keep  its  system,  but  it  will  have  no 
franchise  to  operate  after  1944,  and  it 
would  take  almost  until  that  time  before 
the  city  can  build  a  new  system. 

Second.  The  people  are  told  that  a  new 
public  debt  will  be  created.    Again  there 
is  no  truth  in  this  statement.    Every  dol- 
lar of  bonds  Issued  to  either  take  over 
the  present  system  or  construct  a  new 
one  would  have  to  be  paid  out  of  power 
receipts  and  can  never  be  charged  to  the 
property   of   any    citizen   of    Spokane. 
With  the  public  owning  its  system,  the 
sale  price  of  power  would  be  40  percent 
less  than  it  was  60  days  ago  and  about  20 
percent  less  than  it  is  now  after  a  forced 
rate  reduction  has  just  been  made.    The 
people  are  now  paying  interest  on  a  pri- 
vate Power  Trust  debt  of  more  than  $17,- 
000,000,  a  large  part  of  which  is  nothing 
but  speculators'  watered  stock,  and  un- 
less they  vote  for  pubhc  power,  they  will 
continue  to  pay  this  for  all  time  to  come. 
Third.  A  frequent  reference  is  made  to 
the  loss  of  taxes.     There  Is  no  truth 
whatever  in  this  assertion  because  every 
large  city  that  has  recently  taken  over 
its  power  system  is  passing  taxes  to  the 
city  in  one  form  or  another,  as  I  indi- 
cated in  my  remarks  here  in  the  House  a 
few  days  ago,  wherein  it  was  shown  that 
the  four  cities  in  Tennessee  that  now 
have  public  power,  last  year  paid  sub- 
stantially over  $1,000,000  in  taxes  into 
their  city  treasury.    Chattanooga,  which 
has  a  population  slightly  less  than  Spo- 
kane, paid  $244,000.    Let  the  Washing- 
ton  water  Power  Co.  tell  the   people 
what  they  paid  to  the  city  of  Spokane 
in  1940.    They  dare  not  do  this  just  as 
they  dare  not  give  an  itemized  state- 
ment of  their  assertion  that  they  pay 
$6,000  per  day  in  taxes.    They  pay  no 
such  sum  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
nor  even  when  they  combine  their  hold- 
ings in  Washington  and  Idaho,  and  not 
even  when  they  include  taxes  paid  to  the 
Federal  Government.    This  assertion  of 
paying  $6,000  a  day  in  taxes  is  false. 

Fourth.  The  assertion  is  frequently 
made  that  the  company  would  be  left 
with  generating  plants  that  would  be- 
come useless.  They  have  but  a  small 
part  of  their  generating  facilities  in 
Spokane,  and  these  are  almost  obsolete. 
The  truth  is  that  the  company  needs  the 
whole  generating  capacity  of  its  12  plants 
to  meet  the  demands  of  its  power  market 
outside  the  city  of  Spokane,  if  it  provides 
for  a  reasonable  power  reserve  and  a 
reasonable  market  growth. 

Fifth.  They  have  greatly  alarmed  many 
of  the  fine  people  who  are  working  for 
them  by  telling  them  that  they  would 
lose  their  jobs.  This  is  not  true.  In 
every  city  where  the  public  has  taken 
over  the  power,  every  efficient,  capable 
and  industrious  employee  has  been  given 
an  opportunity  for  employment  with  the 
municipal  group,  imder  improved  work- 
ing conditions,  with  a  better  salary 
future. 

Sixth.  They  have  stated  that  they 
were  about  to  make  a  $750,000  rate  re- 
duction just  a  few  weeks  before  the  elec- 
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tion  because  they  have  a  lower  bond-in- 
terest obligation.  The  facts  are  that  they 
Increased  their  bonded  debt  from  about 
$20,000,000  to  $22,000,000,  reducing  their 
interest  1  Va  percent.  To  show  the  falsity 
of  this  statement,  you  need  only  calcu- 
late what  the  interest  saving  on  $20,000,- 
000  would  be  by  a  reduction  of  from  5 
percent  to  3 '^2  percent,  and  you  find  the 
saving  would  be  $300,000  on  this  item. 
In  order  to  make  this  saving,  the  com- 
pany spent  $660,000  in  attorneys'  and 
bond  brokers'  fees  in  floating  their  new 
bond  issue.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that 
the  lower  interest  rate  cannot  be  the 
reason  for  the  rate  reduction.  That  re- 
duction is  one  of  Mr.  Kinsey  Robinson's 
"political  rates,"  made  only  for  the  com- 
pany's benefit  in  the  coming  election.  If 
actually  the  reduction  were  made  because 
of  a  saving  in  bond  interest,  then  it 
should  have  been  made  in  1938  and  not 
in  1941,  because  in  1938  they  changed 
their  bonds  from  a  5-percent  rate  to  a 
3  V2 -percent  rate. 

Seventh.  They  have  repeatedly,  through 
their  high-salaried  executive  officers, 
asserted  that  the  engineering  report  of 
Burns  &  McDonnell  was  not  reliable. 
This  engineering  firm  is  recognized 
throughout  the  Nation  as  one  of  the  most 
reliable  and  dependable  organizations  In 
the  United  States.  The  city  spent  $13,500 
to  have  this  careful  and  high-class  engi- 
neering survey  made,  and  almost  imme- 
diately it  has  resulted  in  a  rate  reduction 
of  $750,000.  It  was  at  least  reliable 
enough  to  have  the  Washington  Water 
Power  Co.  admit  that  it  has  been  ex- 
tracting three-quarters  of  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year  from  its  customers  beyond 
what  is  just  and  reasonable.  In  good 
conscience  this  sinner,  who  has  come  to 
the  mourner's  bench  and  confessed,  ought 
to  reimburse  the  rate  payers  for  excessive 
charges  over  the  past  years. 

Now,  I  have  enumerated  only  a  few  of 
the  misleading  and  false  assertions  that 
this  great  power  company  in  desperation 
is  willing  to  make  to  preserve  its  strangle 
hold  upon  our  people,  but  this  certainly 
ought  to  be  enough  to  convince  any  voter 
in  the  city  of  Spokane  that  his  best  in- 
terests, the  city's  best  interests,  the  best 
interests  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation  will  be  served  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  vicious  practices 
that  have  been  prevailing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  what  I  have 
here  stated,  I  want  to  submit  a  brief 
resume  of  the  Burns  and  McDonnell  re- 
port upon  this  situation  in  our  city.  The 
figures,  of  course,  are  based  upon  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  before  the  rate  reduc- 
tion was  made. 

A  BRIEF  RtSUM*  OF  THE  REPORT  OF  BURNS  * 
MDONNELL  ON  THE  FEASIBILrrT  OF  A  MU- 
NICIPAL POWER  SYSTEM  FOR  SPOKANE 

The  following  are  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  report  of  the  engineering  firm  of  Burns 
&  McDonnell  employed  by  the  City  CouncU  of 
Spokane  to  make  a  survey  and  report: 

1.  That  a  municipal  distribution  system 
new,  up  to  date,  and  adequate  to  serve  Spo- 
kane can  be  built  for  $6,025,500  (p.  1). 

2.  That  the  present  depreciated  value  of 
the  existing  system  Is  $3,802,500  (pp.  1  and 
66),  so  that  the  city  wovUd  be  able  to  pur- 


chase the  system  at  that  or  some  reason- 
able price  about  that  amount.  If  the  com- 
pany will  not  sell  at  a  reasonable  price,  then 
the  city  can  build  a  complete  new  sj'stem. 

3.  In  either  case  the  city  can  acquire,  own, 
and  operate  a  distribution  system,  pay  all 
costs,  including  taxes.  Interest  on  the  bonds, 
retire  the  bonds,  and  earn  a  profit  (pp.  1 
and  3). 

4.  That  the  purchase  or  building  of  a  mu- 
nicipal system  can  be  financed  by  the  issu- 
ance of  revenue  bonds  which  will  be  paid  out 
of  the  earnings  of  the  project  and  therefore 
wUl  not  cost  the  taxpayers  a  single  cent. 
(Introductory   letter.) 

5.  That  current  for  the  city  system  can  be 
purchased  wholesale  from  the  BonnevlUe- 
Coulee  project  at  $17.50  per  kilowatt-year, 
which  is  2  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  the  low- 
est wholesale  rate  In  the  country  (p.  56). 

6.  That  with  the  low  cost  of  current  whole- 
sale, the  municipal  system  can  reduce  resale 
rates  to  the  present  users  39.2  percent  (p.  59) . 

7.  That  the  reduction  of  rates  will  result 
In  a  saving  of  $1,307,700  ($1,277,000  plus 
$30,700  saving  for  water  pumping,  schools, 
parks,  and  other  departments)  a  year  at  first, 
with  other  reductions  to  follow  (p.  59;  see 
also  pp.  61  and  63). 

Under  these  reduced  rates  a  residence  using 
100  kilowatt-hours  a  month  \(Ould  save  $10.52 
a  year;  a  store  using  750  kilowatt-hours  a 
month  would  save  $158.28  a  year;  and  an 
industry  using  400.000  kilowatt-hours  a  month 
would  save  $5,640  (pp.  63  and  64). 

8.  That  even  with  the  reduction  of  rates 
mentioned  above,  the  municipal  system  will 
earn  a  surplus  over  aU  costs.  Including  in- 
terest, bond  retirement,  and  taxes,  amounting 
to  $108,0(X)  the  fcst  year  and  increasing  every 
year  thereafter  to  $462,000  the  twelfth  year, 
the  total  accumulated  surplus  for  the  12  years 
amounting  to  $3,483,000  (p.  62). 

9.  Thus,  the  total  over-all  gain  to  the  city 
and  its  people  resulting  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  miiniclpal  system  will  be  $19,- 
175,400  for  the  first  12  years  of  operation. 
This  is  made  up  of  the  accumulated  surplus 
of  $3,483,000  mentioned  above  (p.  62),  plus 
the  total  rate  saving,  effected,  which,  at  the 
rate  of  $1,307,700  per  year  mentioned  above 
(p.  59),  will  amount  in  the  12  years  to  $15,- 
692.400.  making  the  grand  total  $19,175,400. 

10.  That  the  usual  needs  of  the  city  in  the 
support  of  the  schools,  the  public  services 
and  Improvements  will  be  met  by  the  taxes 
paid,  profits  earned,  contributions  and  other 
provisions  of  the  municipal  system. 

11.  That  with  the  lowered  rates  and  sav- 
ings effected  by  the  municipal  system,  the 
domestic,  commercial,  industrial,  mineral, 
and  agricultural  condition  of  the  city  and 
vicinity  will  be  greatly  Improved,  thus  open- 
ing a  new  era  of  progress  and  prosperity  for 
the  city. 

12.  That  the  proposed  municipal  power 
system  Is  In  line  with  progressive  municipal 
experience  throughout  the  S.ate  and  Na- 
tion, and.  with  the  experience  and  practice  of 
the  principles  of  American  democracy  (pp. 
7-18). 

With  a  total  reduction  of  40  percent  or 
$594,000  a  year  for  residential  users,  homes 
will  be  better  lighted  and  serviced.  With  a 
total  reduction  of  40  percent  or  $452,000  per 
year  for  business  places,  commercial  condi- 
tions will  be  greatly  Improved;  with  a  total 
saving  of  34  percent  or  $189,000  a  year  to  in- 
dustrial users,  industrial  development  will  be 
stimulated  and  the  possibilities  of  mineral 
development  will  be  Increased.  And,  finally, 
with  a  saving  of  $42,000  a  year  to  the  city  on 
street  lighting;  $3,900  on  water  pumping; 
$12,500  on  light  and  F>ower  for  the  schools; 
and  $14,300  a  year  on  other  public  services 
the  tax  burden  will  be  reduced  by  $72,700  a 
year  (p.  59). 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BOSTON   HE^(^LD 


Mr.  EUOT  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald: 

(From  the  Boston    (Mass.)    Herald  of  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1941) 

LOCAL  LEASE   LENDERS 

The  dlsclosvu-e  yesterday  on  this  page 
by  W.  E.  Mullins,  the  Herald's  statehouse 
reporter,  that  members  of  the  Republican 
Club  of  Massachusetts  favor  H.  R.  1776  "al- 
most 6  to  1"  is  astonishing.  Of  the  4.500 
members  of  the  club  who  received  postcards, 
2.279  made  definite  replies  In  the  prescribed 
period  of  3  or  4  days.  Only  359  oppose  enact- 
ment and  1.920  approve.  As  the  member* 
pay  annual  dues  of  $3  and  are  active  continu- 
ally In  municipal,  district,  county.  State,  and 
national  politics,  they  may  fairly  be  consid- 
ered a  cross  section  of  straight  Bay  State  Re- 
publicanism. 

The  promptness  of  the  replies  Is  also  note- 
worthy, and  It  Is  to  be  assumed  that  the  60 
percent  who  answered  do  not  differ  in  their 
belief  from  those  who  did  not  return  the 
reply  cards.  There  is  also  cause  for  thought 
in  the  fact  that  the  position  of  these  rank- 
and-file  Republicans  Is  Identical  with  that  of 
Governor  Saltonstall,  Lieutenant  Governor 
CahiU,  Attorney  General  Bushnell,  and  prac- 
tically all  the  Republican  leaders  who  are  not 
in  Congress.  Many  of  them  would  like  to 
have  the  bill  further  amended,  but  they 
would  rather  have  Congress  pass  it  In  lt« 
present  form  than  reject  It. 

Are  the  results  of  this  Illuminating,  non- 
pressure  poll  typical  of  the  feeling  among 
Republicans  In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont? 

That  is  difficult  to  determine.  Full  evi- 
dence Is  not  available.  In  New  Hampshire, 
however,  the  senate  recently  voted  unani- 
mously to  thank  Representative  Fosm 
Stearns  for  his  vote  in  support  of  the  jlU. 
If  newspaper  editorials  and  casual  data  are 
a  proper  criterion,  our  northern  neighbors  see 
the  situation  in  general  as  the  Republican 
Club  of  Massachusetts  sees  it.  Their  convic- 
tions are  probably  the  same  as  those  of 
Wendell  Willkie.  That  gentleman  should  be 
especially  interested  in  the  local  poll,  as, 
although  it  was  confined  to  one  State,  it  Is 
the  clearest-cut,  most  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment of  his  recommendations  which  has  yet 
been  recorded  among  so  many  party  workers 
of  a  State. 

In  view  of  the  prevailing  judgment  In  and 
out  of  Congress,  a  filibuster,  as  half  threat- 
ened by  Senator  Wheeler,  would  be  highly 
Inadvisable  and  extremely  unfortunate.  It 
would  present  a  distorted  picture  here  and 
abroad  of  the  national  mind.  It  would 
comfort  the  miUtarlst  dictators  of  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Russia,  and  Japan.  It  would 
cause  rejoicing  among  such  people  as  those 
who  booed  mention  of  President  Rooeevelt 
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and  Mr.  Wlllkie  »t  a  recent  meeting  held 
toy  the  America  First  and  Keep  America  Out 
of  War  committees  and  addressed  by  Sena- 
tors Wkbklbi  and  Nt>— and  there  were  no 
boos  for  Hitler  and  Miusollnl. 

A  flllb\i«ter  designed  to  defer  or  defeat 
legislation  which  is  ardently  desired  by  a 
large  majority  of  Americans  in  and  out  of 
office  would  be  a  plain.  Indefensible  attempt 
to  scuttle  representative  government.  Not 
even  Senator  Whuld  or  Senator  Nt«  can 
argue  honestly  that  there  has  not  been  a 
full  opportunity  for  opponents  of  the  lease- 
lend  bill  to  present  their  case,  or  that  public 
opinion  has  not  crystallized  or  Is  likely  to 
change. 

A  fUlbvister  would  also  have  a  grievous 
effect  for  a  long  time  on  the  people's  respect 
for  the  Senate  Itself.  PUlbxistering  in  the 
preaent  circumstances,  Senator  Whexlxb  and 
his  associates  covUd  fairly  be  accused  of 
faithlessness  to  the  very  fundamentals  of  de- 
tnocracy. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  therefore  that  our 
Senators  from  Massachusetts  wiU  give 
neither  active  nor  passive  assistance  to  such 
sordid  business. 


CUnde  KhdiiB  and  This  Hour 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  MOBTH  CUtOUNA 
m  THE  8ENATB  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 


Wednesday,  February  26  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  February  13),  1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  RALEIGH  NEWS  AND 
OBERVEE 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  reprinted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  by  the  pen  of  Hon.  Jona- 
than Daniels,  editor  of  the  News  and 
Observer  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  issue  of  Mon- 
day, February  24.  1941.  entitled  "Claude 
Kitchin  and  This  Hour,"  relating  to  the 
hysteria  that  swept  the  country  in  1917, 
when  American  legislators  were  called 
upon  to  vote  on  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  relating  to  the  present  state  of  min^ 
of  the  American  people  in  reference  to 
the  lend-lease-give  bill  which  we  now 
have  under  discussion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  co  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

{Prom  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer] 

CLAUDS  KXrCHIN  AND  THIS  HOUB 

Sometimes  in  the  past  the  differences  In 
opinions  and  votes  of  North  Carolina's  two 
Senators  have  seemed  almost  comic,  but  there 
is  nothing  comic  about  the  intensity  of  feel- 
ing which  attends  the  cleavage  in  their  atti- 
tudes and  oratory  on  the  ald-to-Brltaln  bill. 
In  supporting  the  administration  this  time 
on  the  aid  bill.  Senator  Bahxt  has  taken 
the  position  which  seems  undoubtedly  the 
most  popular  In  North  Carolina.  Senator 
RsTNOLiw,  who  is  opposing  the  administra- 
tion, has  been  condemned  as  a  disgrace  to 
North  Carolina  by  a  q;>eaker  on  the  floor  of 
the  general  assembly. 

Hearts  are  warm  on  this  issue,  and  hot 
words  are  being  tised  In  and  out  of  Congress 
about  it.    It  is  not  the  first  time  that  has 


happened  in  North  Carolina.  Indeed,  the 
subject  and  the  temperature  of  the  debate 
both  seem  almost  a  repetition  of  the  feeling 
stirred  when  Claude  Kitchin.  Democratic  floor 
leader  in  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
senatlves,  declined  to  go  with  Woodrow  WU- 
Bon  in  1917  and  voted  against  the  resolution 
for  war.  What  Kitchin  said  then  did  not 
change  the  course  of  the  country,  but  what 
he  did  then  should  serve  to  Indicate  that  in 
debates  so  Important  as  the  one  in  which  he 
spoke  and  the  one  before  us  now,  a  democracy 
needs  difference  of  opinion  in  making  great 
decisions  and  respect  for  the  differences  of 
opinion  honestly  expressed. 

In  the  night-long  session  of  the  House  on 
AprU  b-e.  1917,  after  the  Senate  had  al- 
ready voted  for  vrar  with  only  six  dissent- 
ing votes,  Claude  Kitchin  said: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  many  as- 
sumptions of  loyalty  and  patriotism  on  the 
part  of  some  of  those  who  favor  the  reso- 
lution, and  insinuations  by  them  of  cow- 
ardice and  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  those 
who  oppose  it,  offshoots,  undoubtedly,  of  a 
passionate  moment,  let  me  at  once  remind 
the  House  that  it  takes  neither  moral  nor 
physical  courage  to  declare  a  war  for  others 
to  fight.  It  is  evidence  of  neither  loyalty 
nor  patriotism  for  one  to  urge  others  to  get 
into  a  war  when  he  knows  that  he  himself 
Is  going  to  keep  out. 

"The  depth  of  my  sorrow,  the  Intensity 
at  my  distress  in  contemplating  the  measure- 
less step  proposed.  God  only  knows.  The 
right  and  necessity  of  this  momentous  res- 
olution are  addressed  to  the  individual  Judg- 
ment of  the  Members  of  the  House.  Too 
grave  is  the  responsibility  for  anyone  to  per* 
mlt  another  to  stand  sponsor  for  his  con- 
science. 

"Profoundly  Impressed  with  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  appreciating  to  the  fullest  the 
penalties  which  a  war-made  moment  will  im- 
pose, my  conscience  and  Judgment,  after  ma- 
ture thought  and  fervent  prayer  for  rightful 
guidance,  have  marked  out  clearly  the  path 
of  my  duty,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  io 
walk  it.  if  I  go  barefooted  and  alone.  I  have 
come  to  the  undoubting  conclusion  that  1 
should  vote  against  this  resolution.  If  I  had 
a  single  doubt,  I  would  with  profoundest 
pleasure  resolve  it  in  favor  of  the  view  of 
the  administration  and  of  a  large  majority 
of  my  colleagues,  who  have  so  recently  hon- 
ored me  with  their  confidence.  I  know  that 
I  shall  never  criticize  any  Member  for  advo- 
cating this  resolution.  I  concede — I  feel — 
that  he  casts  his  vote  in  accordance  with  sin- 
cere conviction.  I  know,  too,  that  for  my 
vote  I  shall  be  not  only  criticized,  but  de- 
nounced from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other.  The  whole  yelping  pack  of  defamers 
and  revilers  in  the  Nation  will  at  once  be 
set  upon  my  heels. 

"My  friends,  I  cannot  leave  my  children 
lands  and  riches;  I  cannot  leave  them  fame; 
but  I  can  leave  them  the  name  of  an  ancestor 
who,  mattering  not  the  consequences  to  him- 
self, never  dared  to  hesitate  to  do  his  duty  as 
God  gave  him  to  see  it. 

"Half  the  civilized  world  is  now  a  slaughter- 
house for  human  beings.  This  Nation  is  the 
last  hope  for  peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward 
men.  I  am  unwilling  for  my  country  by 
statutory  command  to  pull  up  the  last  anchor 
of  peace  in  the  world  and  extinguish  during 
the  long  night  of  a  world-wide  war  the  only 
remaining  star  of  hope  for  Christendom.  I 
am  tinwllling  by  my  vote  today  for  this  Na- 
tion to  throw  away  the  only  remaining  com- 
pass to  which  the  world  can  look  for  guid- 
ance in  the  paths  of  right  and  truth,  of  Jus- 
tice and  humanity,  and  to  leave  only  force 
and  blood  to  chart  hereafter  the  path  for 
mankind  to  tread. 

"By  passage  of  this  resolution  we  enter  the 
war.  and  the  universe  becomes  one  vast  drama 
of  horrors  and  blood — one  boundless  stage 
upon  which  will  play  all  the  evil  spirits  of 
earth  and  hell.   All  the  demons  of  inhumanity 


will  be  let  loose  for  a  rampage  throughout  the 
world.  Whatever  be  the  futxire,  whatever  be 
the  rewards  or  penalties  of  this  Nation's  step, 
I  shall  always  believe  that  we  could  and  ought 
to  have  kept  out  of  this  war." 

That  was  not  a  popular  speech  then.  It 
did  turn,  as  he  said  It  would,  the  revilers  and 
defamers  upon  him.  The  letters  and  tele- 
grams poured  in  on  him:  "Go  to  Germany. 
They  need  fertilizer."  "The  time  has  come 
for  patriotic  citizens  to  act  up  or  shut  up. 
I  hope  you  will  not  use  your  imdoubted  power 
to  degrade  us  further."  "Yotir  view  is  nar- 
row and  personal  and  selfish.  You  are  not  a 
big  man  •  •  •  you  lack  sand."  "There 
is  no  explanation  of  your  action  except  that 
it  was  inspired  by  unadulterated  selfishness 
or  by  cowardice.  Whichever  it  may  have 
been,  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned, 
equally  disgraceful."  "As  a  citizen  of  North 
Carolina,  I  am  writing  you  to  express  in  terms 
of  the  strongest  character  my  disapproval 
of  yo\ir  recent  action.  •  •  •  I  am  ashamed 
of  her  representative's  action,  yes  more  than 
afhamed."  "Didn't  represent  the  sentiment 
of  5  percent  of  the  people.  •  •  •  They 
are  not  yellow  or  members  of  the  petticoat 
brigade  that  would  shout  horror  and  flee  at 
the  sight  of  a  gun."  "As  a  loyal  North  Caro- 
linian I  demand  your  retirement  as  party 
leader." 

In  the  war  which  followed,  as  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Con>mittee.  he  was 
a  leader  m  raising  the  funds  to  fight  the 
war.  In  the  midst  of  war  his  own  people 
reelected  him.  But  few  North  Carolinians 
either  contributed  so  much  to  victory  or 
were  so  much  reviled  by  more  noisily  though 
less  active  patriots.  He  was  stricken  in  the 
midst  of  his  work  in  Congress.  He  died, 
honored  for  his  labors,  in  1923. 

Such  a  dead  Congressman  cannot  throw 
any  light  on  the  present  debate  in  a  world 
which  has  grown  to  crisis,  to  new,  strange 
totalitarian  threats  since  he  died.  But 
Kitchin's  story  and  North  Carolina's  story 
then  do  have  meaning  now.  Perhaps  Kitchin 
was  entirely  wrong  in  1917.  But  we  can  at 
least  see  now  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  re- 
spect— and  received  it  from  national  lead- 
ers— ^which  those  whom  he  called  the  yelp- 
ing  pack    denied   him. 

Nobody  asks  that,  in  the  present  intensity 
of  feeling  in  this  democracy  and  about 
democracy  in  the  world,  men  agree  with  dis- 
senters against  the  growing  will  to  war.  But 
If  democracy  Is  to  be  saved  here  or  anywhere, 
It  must  contain  still  some  decent  respect  for 
the  right  of  dissent.  No  totalitarian  spirit  of 
intolerance  will  serve  America  today  as  its 
determination  grows  to  meet — and  fight  If 
need  be — totalitarianism  in  lands  across  the 
seas. 


General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LE  ROY  D.  DOWNS 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  February  26,  1941 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  COMMON  COUNCIL 
OF  THE  Cnr  OP  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


Mr.  DOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  col- 
leagues, under  permission  granted  to  me, 
I  wish  to  insert  the  following  resolution 
In  the  Record,  as  adopted  by  the  Common 
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Council  of  the  City  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
at  a  meeting  on  February  17,  1941,  con- 
cerning General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day: 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  memorialize  and 
petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
pass,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  approve,  if  passed,  the  General  Pulaski's 
memorial  day  resolution  now  pending  in  Lhe 
United  States  Congress;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution, properly  authenticated,  be  sent  forth- 
with to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  each  of  the  United 
States  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
Connecticut. 


America's  Destiny 


.     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LoxnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  February  26,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  DR.  JOSEPH  C.  MEN- 
ENDEZ,  COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF  OP  THE 
VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  of 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Menen- 
dez,  delivered  recently  over  the  radio  here 
in  Washington: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience, 
as  commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States.  I  wish  to 
publicly  acknowledge  our  gratitude  to  those 
who  are  contributing  to  the  success  of  our 
tenth  annual  "Hello,  America!"  radio  rally. 

Before  we  ask  you  to  listen  to  the  objectives 
for  which  we  stand  as  an  organization,  it  is 
only  fair  that  you — the  citizens  of  America — 
should  know  whom  we  represent.  The  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
was  organized  in  1899  by  a  small  group  of 
veterans  who  had  Just  recently  returned  from 
campaign  service  in  Cuba.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  War  with 
Spain.  They  were  drawn  together  by  a  spirit 
of  comradeship  known  only  to  those  who  have 
faced  the  dangers  of  war  side  by  side. 

At  the  close  of  the  World  War.  younger 
veterans  returning  from  the  A.  E.  F.,  Joined 
our  ranks  by  the  thousands.  But,  from  the 
very  beginning,  we  have  been  unlquef  among 
veteran  organizations.  Our  ranks  are  open 
only  to  those  who  have  served  in  the  United 
States  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  under 
actual  campaign  conditions. 

These  men  have  given  more  than  mere  lip 
service  to  Americanism.  Each  man  has  made 
a  personal  investment  in  Americanism — an 
investment  that  can  never  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Every  V.  F.  W.  member  is 
determined  to  make  sure  that  those  sacrifices, 
which  might  have  cost  him  his  life,  were  not 
made  without  purpose. 

Briefly,  our  1941  program  is  stmimed  up  In 
these  three  points:  (1)  Protect  America. 
(2)  Protect  and  promote  Americanism.  (8) 
Protect  and  provide  for  America's  defenders. 

Let  me  explain  first  this  third  point, 
which  deals  with  the  welfare  of  our  disabled 
comrades,  their  dependent  families,  and  the 
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widows  and  orphans  of  veterans  who  have 
died.  We  believe  that  every  disabled  veteran, 
and  the  dependents  of  our  disabled  soldiers, 
sailors,  or  marines,  represent  a  responsibility 
that  belongs  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Be- 
cause the  sacrifices  of  the  veteran  were  made 
in  behalf  of  the  Nation  at  large,  we  believe 
it  is  the  Nation's  moral  responsibility  to  make 
certain  that  these  men  and  their  dependents 
are  not  penalized  for  their  patriotism.  We 
believe  every  disabled  World  War  veteran,  and 
the  dependent  of  a  World  War  veteran,  is 
entitled  to  the  same  rate  of  Government  pen- 
sion now  available  to  disabled  veterans  of 
the  War  with  Spain,  and  their  dependents. 

In  the  Interest  of  national  defense  we  be- 
lieve we  must  demonstrate — to  every  man 
who  may  ever  be  called  upon  to  serve  the 
Stars  and  Stripes — that  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
will  never  permit  him  to  suffer  as  a  conse- 
quence of  his  services  to  the  Nation.  We 
should  be  able  to  assure  our  young  men  that 
military  service  is  not  a  one-way  ticket  to 
potential  despair  as  a  disabled  veteran. 
Every  yoting  man  is  entitled  to  the  assiu-ance 
of  security  after  he  fulfills  his  duty  as  a 
soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  in  the  defense  of 
America.  If  he  comes  out  of  the  service  able- 
bodied,  he  wants  an  opportunity  to  work. 
If  he  returns  home  handicapped  with  physi- 
cal disabilities,  he  is  entitled  to  the  sec\irity 
of  Government  care. 

When  we  pledge  otirselves  to  protect  Amer- 
ica and  to  protect  and  promote  Americanism, 
we  are  simply  proclaiming  our  faith  in  those 
who  founded  this  Nation  and  our  system  of 
government.  Symbolically,  our  1941  program 
is  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  "One  nation, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

We  believe,  specifically,  in  certain  essential 
privileges  for  every  man.  He  must  be  free  to 
speak  his  mind,  in  public  or  private,  on  any 
subject  which  interests  him.  This  is  what 
we  mean  by  freedom  of  speech.  He  must  be 
free  to  write  his  thoughts,  in  whatever  fash- 
ion he  ses  fit  and  in  any  medium  he  cares 
to  employ.  To  us  this  means  freedom  of  the 
press.  He  must  be  free  to  gather  together 
with  his  fellowmen,  whenever  and  wherever 
he  chooses,  in  civic,  fraternal,  or  veteran  or- 
ganizations of  any  kind.  To  us  this  means 
the  freedom  of  assembly.  He  must  be  free 
to  worship  in  the  faith  and  religion  of  his 
fathers  without  hindrance.  This  is  what  we 
mean  by  freedom  of  religion.  We  believe 
every  man  has  the  right  to  a  fair  trial,  by  a 
Jury  of  his  fellowmen;  that  both  men  and 
women  have  the  right  to  vote  for  their  repre- 
sentatives In  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
Judicial  branches  of  the  Government;  that  a 
man's  home  is  sacred;  that  the  people  have 
the  right  to  petition  their  Government  and 
to  express  their  opinions  on  the  activities  of 
that  Government. 

To  take  a  realistic  view  of  present  world 
conditions  and  the  problems  which  confront 
America  we  must  consider  fundamental 
principles.  If  the  American  way  of  life — 
meaning  otir  political  and  economic  security — 
is  truly  in  danger,  then  common  sense  tells 
us  we  must  take  advantage  of  every  conceiv- 
able means  to  protect  ourselves.  If  the  safety 
of  America  Ls  not  in  danger,  and  if  we  are  not 
threatened  by  forces  which  aim  to  destroy 
the  American  way  of  life,  then  we  have 
nothing  to  worry  about.  Then  there  is  no 
purpose  in  spending  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
billion  dollars  for  armaments.  It  all  bolls 
down  to  one  issue:  Are  we  in  danger? 

In  ctirrent  debates  on  national  defense, 
everyone,  including  former  well-known  paci- 
fists, supports  the  conclusion  we  must  build 
the  most  powerful  national -defense  protec- 
tion this  country  has  ever  attempted.  As 
overseas  veterans  we  believe  this  threat  is  so 
obvious  further  discussion  on  this  point  is 
unwarranted. 

In  subscribing  to  this  conclusion,  however, 
we  Insist  no  national-defense  policy  is  sound 
unless  it  seizes  upon  every  possible  oppor- 
timlty  to  protect  tis  against  the  things  we 
fear.    Thla  la  why  we  heartily  endorse  all 


possible  aid  to  those  democracies  which  ar« 
currently  holding  the  aggressors  in  check. 
Every  day  which  sees  the  dicUtors  confined 
to  the  continental  limits  of  Europe  gives  the 
United  States  one  more  precious  day  in  the 
time  we  so  sorely  need  to  build  planes,  battle- 
Ehips,  submarines,  and  an  army  and  navy  to 
make  our  protection  complete. 

This  is  the  only  intelligent  course  to  fol- 
low if.  as  everyone  admits,  we  have  reason  to 
fear  an  invaElon  of  our  territorial,  political,  or 
economic  rights.  If  this  threat  does  not  ex- 
ist, then  we  should  promptly  disband  the 
thousands  of  men  we  have  conscripted  for 
military  service.  We  should  tear  up  the  blue 
prints  for  new  airplanes  and  battleehipe. 
But  if  billions  for  national  defense  are  Justi- 
fied, then  half-way  defense  measxues  and 
half-way  policies  of  assistance  to  those  de- 
mocracies that  are  holding  back  the  tide  of 
aggression  are  criminal,  wasteful,  and  danger- 
ous. Those  who  would  have  xis  half  prepared, 
or  advocate  other  half-way  policies,  to  meet 
total  war  are  guilty  of  treason. 

No  matter  what  our  attitude  may  be  toward 
the  dictators,  they  are  most  certainly  in  the 
midst  of  a  war  against  us.  These  enemies  of 
democracy  are  within  our  borders,  not  with 
machine  guns  and  bombs  but  armed  with 
Ideas  cunningly  conceived  to  undermine  our 
morale  and  shake  our  faith  in  democracy. 
The  generals  in  this  unseen  army  are  ruthless 
men  who  would  destroy  our  tinity  to  demoral- 
ize our  ranks.  Theirs  is  the  strategy  of  terror 
and  hatred,  a  strategy  that  knows  neither 
compromise  nor  surrender.  Their  ranks  are 
the  ranks  of  propagandists,  guided  always  by 
the  motto.  "Divide  and  you  shall  rtile." 

While  we  conscript  our  men.  while  we  set 
in  motion  all  the  wheels  of  industry  to  pro- 
vide the  physical  implements  of  defense,  we 
must  also  be  prepared  to  wage  combat  against 
this  Invisible  warfare. 

We  whose  bodies  and  whose  souls  have 
been  bathed  In  the  same  blood  and  sweat  and 
tears  of  war  to  which  Churchill's  Britain  ts 
pledged  In  the  fight  for  human  rights,  be- 
lieve with  Woodrow  Wilson  the  right  is  more 
precious  than  peace.  In  contemplating  the 
evils  which  again  menace  ovir  mode  of  liv- 
ing and  the  rights  we  cherish  as  a  free  people, 
we  find  new  courage  and  confidence  in  the 
words  of  Woodrow  Wilson  when  he  said : 

"We  shall  fight  for  the  things  which  we 
have  always  carried  nearest  to  our  hearts. 
To  such  a  task  we  can  dedicate  our  lives  and 
our  fortunes,  everything  that  we  are  and 
evenrthing  that  we  have,  with  the  pride  of 
those  who  know  that  the  day  has  come  when 
America  is  privileged  to  spend  her  blood  and 
her  might  for  the  principles  that  gave  her 
birth  and  the  happiness  and  the  p>eace  which 
it  has  treasured.  God  helping  her,  she  can 
do  no  other." 


Fred  A.  Harttej,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  L  VREEUND 

or  NXW  JEISXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  February  26,  1941 


TRIBUTE  BY  GEORGE  X.  STBINOFSLLOW 


Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  statement  of 
George  E.  Stringfellow,  made  at  a  birth- 
day dinner  tendered  to  our  colleague 
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Fred  A.  Haktley,  Jr..  of  New  Jersey,  on 
February  21.  1941.  at  Newark.  N.  J.: 

We  are  gathered  here  tonight  to  do  honor 
to  an  American  statesman  whose  capabUlties 
and  sterling  character  are.  with  the  elapse 
of  time,  becoming  better  understood  and 
appreciated. 

Two  himdred  and  nine  years  ago.  come 
tomorrow,  according  to  competent  historians 
(Including  the  Honorable  Sol  Bloom),  there 
was  born  at  Bridges  Creek,  in  Westmoreland 
Coimty.  Va.,  a  man  whose  name  and  fame 
have  become  Immortal. 

As  a  frontiersman,  surveyor,  apd  soldier  he 
came  to  a  maturity  of  Judgment  and  cour- 
age that  made  him  a  great  general  and  then 
a  great  statesman. 

His  guidance  of  his  country  during  Its 
perilous  formative  years  proved  him  to  be 
a  man  who  would  insist  upon  the  right  of 
the  right  to  prevail.  This  he  would  do  even 
though  he  thereby  found  himself  unpopular. 
•nils  was  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of 
that  man's  greatness  That  George  Wash- 
ington had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  Is 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  that  we  still — 
and  very  thankfully— have  the  country  he 
fathered. 

Two  hundred  and  nine  eagle  miles,  more 
or  less,  from  Bridges  Creek,  Westmoreland 
Cotmty.  Va..  but  only  38  years  ago  from  to- 
IBorrow,  according  to  a  well-authenticated 
Harrison.  N.  J.,  birth  certificate,  another 
who  has  also  risen  to  fame  uttered  his  first 
vocal  efforts.  This  second  great  statesman 
forged  through  the  frontiers  of  public  life 
much  In  the  same  way  as  did  the  famous 
man  whose  blrthdate  he  shares. 

This  second  statesman  also  has  the  cour- 
age to  adhere  firmly  and  to  expound  ear- 
neatly  hla  convictions.  For  this  fine  char- 
acteristic, we  are  grateful. 

It  U  said  of  George  Washington  that  he 
visited  a  great  many  houses  in  New  Jersey. 
It  can  be  said  also  that  this  younger  states- 
man has  done  likewise.  In  only  one  respect 
do  his  visits  differ  from  those  of  the  Father 
of  Our  Coimtry.  The  younger  statesman. 
Pud  a.  Haktlkt.  Jr..  did  not  sleep  In  all  of 
the  houses  he  visited. 

Tonight  we  are  very  proud  of  Frid  as  we 
always  have  been  during  all  of  his  public 
career,  which  commenced  with  his  appoint- 
ment on  the  library  commission  of  Kearny, 
almost  a  fifth  of  a  century  ago. 

Yes,  we  are  proud  of  Frkd  Hahtlet,  and  are 
both  happy  and  honored  to  be  here  with 
him  and  to  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate him  upon  this  Inunediate  mile- 
atone  In  his  life.  We  wish  him  godsi)eed  for 
the  many  glorlotis  years  which  will  coxmt  his 
future. 


ReprescnUtiye  GoTenunent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

or  Nzw  jnsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  February  26.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  REV.  GEORGE  H.  TAL- 
BOTT.  D.  D. 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord.  I  include  an  address 
on  Representative  Government  delivered 


on  February  21  by  the  Reverend  George 
H.  Talbott.  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Passaic,  N.  J., 
and  chaplain  of  the  Gerald  V.  Carroll 
Post  No.  161,  of  the  American  Legion,  at 
a   testimonial   dinner   to   our   colleague 
from    New    Jersey.    Gordon    Canfield. 
More  than  700  of  Representative  Can- 
field's  World  War  comrades  and  friends 
heard  and  cheered  this  inspiring  address 
and  tribute. 
The  address  follows: 
We  are  gathered  here  tonight.  I  take  it.  to 
honor  our  comrade,  Gordon  Canfield,  upon 
his  election   as  a  Member  of  our  National 
House  of  Representatives.    That  in  Itself  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  this  splendid  occasion, 
and  yet  I  believe  it  to  be  more  than  Just  a 
coincidence  that  Legionnaires  should  tender 
a  dinner  such  as  this,  when  the  hideous  tides 
of  one-man  authoritarian  government  have 
flooded  many  lands,  demolished  the  break- 
waters In  others,  and  have  already  reached 
an  alarming  elevation  here,  and  appear  to 
have  yet  more  vitality  In  their  crescendo. 

It  is  a  healthrT:hlng  the  Gerald  V  Carroll 
Post  of  the  American  Legion  of  Passaic  has 
done  in  tendering  this  tribute  In  this  delight- 
ful manner  to  one  who  occupies  the  office,  not 
of  President,  not  the  office  of  Governor,  not 
that  of  a  bureaucratic  official,  but  to  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  you 
know  it  has  become  quite  the  fashion  In  some 
quarters  to  consider  Congressmen  as  rather 
antiquated  in  our  system  of  Govertunent. 

"In  some  quarters."  did  I  say?  In  fact.  In 
far  too  many  quarters  Congressmen  collec- 
tively are  considered  the  vermiform  appendix 
of  our  political  body.  You  are  aware.  I  am 
sure,  that  the  vermiform  appendix  which  has 
been  the  foundation  of  many  a  medical  for- 
tune rises  to  its  noblest  heights  when  used 
by  some  to  characterize  Congress,  because 
vermiform  means  in  the  form  or  shape  of  a 
worm,  and  an  appendix  is  something  ex- 
traneous and  Is  allowed  to  remain  In  the  body, 
depending  entirely  upon  Its  activity  or 
quiescence. 

There  are  many  who  believe  and  testify  by 
their  acts  more  than  by  their  spoken  word 
that  the  value  of  Congress  is  now  chiefly 
sentimental  and  ornamental,  and  its  exist- 
ence ought  to  be  tolerated  only  beca\ise  it 
involves  more  work  and  disturbance  to  elim- 
inate It  than  to  give  it  a  soporific  which  wiU 
put  It  Into  such  a  permanent  sleep.  Its  exist- 
ence win  not  longer  be  offensive  or  Incon- 
venient. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  things  that  could 
be  done  In  every  congressional  district  would 
be  for  friends  of  liberty  and  believers  in  the 
American  way  of  life  to  hold  gatherings  such 
as  this,  not  only  to  evidence  their  affection 
to  their  Congressmen  but  also  to  impress 
upon  themselves  and  Incidentally  the  Con- 
gressmen the  high  position  they  are  entitled 
to  hold  m  the  basic  structure  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

While  we  hear  much  of  democracy,  we 
must  ever  bear  In  mind  that  our  Govern- 
ment Is  not  a  democracy  In  the  purse  sense 
of  that  word.  It  Is.  correctly  speaking,  a 
representative  Government,  the  Representa- 
tives being  selected  by  the  qualified  electors 
of  every  State.  This  form  of  government  has 
recommended  Itself  to  those  most  enlight- 
ened in  the  art  of  political  science  as  the 
system  best  suited  to  guard  against  the 
tyranny  of  autarchy  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  ruthlessness  and  Indecision  of  pure  de- 
mocracy on  the  other.  It  has  been  won 
after  many  battles  both  In  the  forum  and  on 
the  field  and  at  a  cost  of  tremendous  exer- 
tion and  life. 

A  representative  government  such  as  ours 
calls  for  a  greater  abundance  of  Intrinsic 
character  than  does  a  pure  democracy,  be- 
cause It  demands  the  entrusting  of  our  con- 
fidence In  the  character  and  Judgment  of 


the  representative,  who.  In  exchange,  pledges 
to  us  the  benefit  of  his  special  knowledge 
and  experience.    So,  In  a  representative  form 
of  government  the  people  transfer  their  con- 
fidence to  the  representative,  and  In  t\im  he 
gives  to  them  the  wisdom  that  comes  from 
detailed  and  specific  attention  to  the  mat- 
ters of  the  State.    Representatives  In  legis- 
lative  bodies   are   therefore   In   a   very   spe- 
cific  sense   the   trtxstees  of  the   rights   and 
liberties  of  their  constituents     The  greatest 
offense  which  an  elected  representative  can 
commit  is  not  an  Incorrect  Judgment  on  any 
given  matter  but,  rather,  by  his  stupidity, 
lethargy,  or  knavery,  to  permit   the  sacred 
liberties  of  which  he  Is  the  custodian  to  be 
lost  to  the  people  to  whom  he  owes  his  first 
allegiance.     No  excuse  is  acceptable  from  a 
trustee  who  believes  and  acts  as  though  his 
temporary    trvist    Is    his    possession    In    fee 
simple  to  deal  with  or  barter  away  or  dispose 
of  as  he  sees  fit. 

Basically  considered,  there  are  only  two 
sources  of  political  authority.  One  school  of 
thought,  especially  dominant  among  peoples 
of  the  Orient,  and  for  centuries  likewise  the 
widespread  belief  in  the  West,  was  that  the 
ruler  of  the  realm  is  the  embodiment  of  all 
authority  in  and  of  himself.  His  authority 
was  without  limits  and  frequently  he  was  not 
only  the  lord  temporal  but  the  lord  spiritual 
as  well.  His  person  was  sacred  and  the  flesh 
and  blood  which  composed  his  body  were 
presumed  to  be  of  a  different  texture  and 
quality  than  that  of  which  the  remainder  of 
mankind  was  constituted.  His  word  was  law; 
his  voice  made  right.  To  question  his  wisdom 
was  sacrilege,  and  to  oppose  his  dictates  was 
death. 

A  fair  idea  of  the  estimate  such  persons  had 
of  their  nature  and  authority  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  titles  the  Assyrian  kings  gave  them- 
selves: 

"The  great,  the  powerful,  the  king  of  the 
Assyrians,  of  the  nations,  of  the  four  regions, 
the  diligent  ruler,  the  favorite  of  the  great 
gods,  the  observers  of  sworn  faith,  the  guard- 
tans  of  the  law,  the  establishers  of  monu- 
ments, the  noble  hero,  the  strong  warrior,  the 
first  of  kings,  the  punishers  of  unbelievers, 
the  destroyers  of  wicked  men." 

With  some  nations  this  terrific  authority 
was  not  vested  in  one  Individual  but  was 
closely  confined  to  a  family  or  a  group.  That 
Is  the  reason  for  such  solicitous  regard  for 
royal-blood  marriages,  but  regardless  of 
whether  the  authority  rested  in  one  Individ- 
ual, or  in  a  small  group,  the  fundamental  idea 
rested  upon  the  belief  that  the  heavenly 
powers  had  presented  certain  Individuals, 
families,  or  classes  to  a  world  of  men  to  be 
the  sole  embodiment  of  power,  and  that  this 
power  was  to  be  held  and  exercised  by  them 
alone. 

While   In  fairness  we  must  concede   this 
philosophy  of  power  has  some   advantages, 
and  can  point  to  many  worth-while  achieve- 
ments in  the  history  of  the  world,  neverthe- 
less over   a  wide  expanse  of  experience.   It 
ultimately  falls.    The  reason  for  this  failure 
is  that  the  basic  structure  upon  which  It 
rests,  being  an  inadequate  and  a  perverted 
estimate   of   the   true   spiritual   nature   and 
worth  of  man  crumbles,  leaving  the  debris  of 
Its  own  false  glory  to  smother  any  opportun- 
ity for  a  resurrection.    This  autarchic  view 
has  been  In  our  western  world  In  many  forms 
and    garments.     Sometimes    its    proponenta 
boasted,  as  did  Louis  XTV:   "The  state,  it  is 
I."     It  has  arrayed  Itself  with  the  clothing 
of  the  doctrine  of  "the  divine  right  of  kings" 
and  with  a  multitude  of  faces,  it  has  presented 
Itself  to  the  world.    However,  no  face  In  an- 
cient times  can  compare  In  hideousness  and 
malevolence  with  the  countenance  it  now  as- 
sumes.    The  doctrine  of   a  divine   right  of 
kings  was  vicious,  but  even  the  kings  had  a 
conscience  and  knew  they  sometimes  would 
answer  before  the  God  In  Heaven  for  their 
fallvires.     The  modern  dictator  Is  far  worse 
than  a  king,  for  he  appears  at  times  to  have 
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no  conscience,  and  at  all  times  he  appears  to 
recognize  no  God  tc  whom  he  must  account. 
The  present  streamlined  totalitarian  govern- 
ments capped  at  their  summits  by  an  Ir- 
responsible dictator,  gathers  into  one  hand 
all  the  vlclousness  of  the  ancient  tyrannies, 
and  the  absolute  monarchies,  without  one  of 
the  redeeming  features  those  systems  pos- 
sessed. 

Challenging  the  very  right  of  autocracy  to 
exist  and  blocking  its  path  at  every  turn  of 
history,  the  philosophy  of  representative 
government,  stands  adamant.  The  origins  of 
this  school  of  government  are  shrouded  in 
the-dust  of  antiquity.  While,  however.  Its 
origins  are  covered.  Its  foundation  stones  are 
fortunately  more  clear  in  outline  and  its 
bearing  points  quite   clearly  discernible. 

It  ultimately  resta  upon  a  high  and  noble 
concept  of  the  essential  worth  of  the  common 
man.  It  holds  that  all  men,  not  Just  one  In 
a  generation,  or  a  select  few,  are  made  in  the 
Image  of  God,  and  being  made  in  his  likeness, 
man  therefore  has  certain  rights,  privileges, 
and  responsibilltlef  which  are  God-given  in 
their  origin  and  Godlike  when  expressed  In 
their  truest  self. 

No  story  in  histcry  Is  more  fascinating  In 
Its  gripping  power,  nor  resplendent  In  Its  list 
of  heroes  than  tfce  tale  of  man's  onward 
march  to  reclaim  and  hold  those  rights  which 
originally  belong  to  him  because  he  is  a  man. 
Having  them  in  hlf  possession,  at  times  they 
have  slipped  from  him  because  of  his  own 
lethargy  and  stupidity.  Again  they  have  been 
regained  by  him  upon  many  a  bloody  field  of 
battle  only  to  be  t<-mporarily  lost  because  he 
has  unwittingly  allowed  them  to  pass  from 
him  through  the  treachery  of  those  he 
trusted.  Still  more  frequently,  they  have 
been  coaxed  from  him  by  well-meaning  per- 
sons who  suddenly  seized  with  peculiar  com- 
plexes, imagine  they  are  his  heaven-ap- 
pointed guardians,  and  trading  his  birthright 
to  them  for  a  mess  of  political  pottage  or  a 
sufficient  ntmaber  of  so-called  Government 
benefits,  he  has  awakened  like  Samson  of  old 
to  find  that  his  eyes  are  extinguished  and  his 
mighty  limbs  reduced  to  Impotency  by  the 
strong  and  tight  thongs  of  his  own  foolish- 
ness. Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  decision 
of  scholturship  as  to  Its  origin,  the  representa- 
tive philosophy  had  a  certain  h^d  and  vogue 
to  a  more  or  less  limited  manner  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  of  old,  but  because  of 
the  limitation  of  suffrage  and  the  serfdom  of 
a  large  percent  of  the  total  population,  it  is 
only  with  difficulty  we  can  call  those  attempts 
democratic  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word. 

Strange  as  It  appears  to  us  now.  in  the 
lurid  light  of  the  conditions  existing  In  that 
unfortunate  country,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
Germanic  tribes  for  the  real  beginnings  of  otu: 
democratic-representative  system.  It  was 
first -century  Tacitus,  you  may  remember, 
who,  in  writing  ci  the  Germans  and  their 
Government  states:  "De  mlnorlbus  rebus 
prlnclpes  consultant,  de  majorlbus  omnes," 
which  being  translated  means.  "In  matters  of 
Inferior  moment  the  chiefs  decide,  but  In 
matters  of  great  consequence  all  decide."  It 
was  Sir  William  Blackstone,  the  great  English 
law  conunentator  known  to  some  lawyers  even 
today,  who  gives  the  Germans  the  credit  for 
spreading  the  philosophy  of  popular  govern- 
ment throughout  the  countries  of  Europe 
which  they  overran  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  he  further  adds  that 
this  profound  philosophy  of  government,  In- 
fluenced to  a  marked  extent  the  governments 
of  Sweden,  France-,  and  Poland.  It  was  no 
less  an  authority  than  the  Right  Honorable 
Sir  Thomas  Ersklae  May,  at  one  time  the 
learned  clerk  of  the  Hotise  of  Commons,  who 
states : 

"The  Angles,  Saxons,  and  other  Teutonic 
races  who  conquered  Britain  brought  to  their 
new  homes  their  laws  and  customs,  their  set- 
tled framework  of  society,  their  kinship,  their 
Tillage  communities,  and  a  certain  rude  rep- 
resentation in  local  affairs." 


He  further  directly  traces  the  development 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons  from  these 
humble  Germanic  beginnings,  and  It  Is  none 
other  than  John  Richard  Green,  the  scholarly 
English  historian,  writing  in  1882,  who  says  of 
the  Germanic  people  that  before  their  first, 
and  I  believe  last,  conquest  of  Britain  there 
lay  ready  formed  in  their  own  country  the 
social  and  political  fabric  which  is  around  the 
England  of  today. 

I  venture  there  is  not  a  serious  student  of 
parliamentary  history  who  will  question  the 
assertion  that  our  own  Ho\ise  of  Representa- 
tives is  the  direct  daughter  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons.  To  be  sure,  history  tells 
of  many  days  and  eras  when  the  battle  line 
of  the  British  Commons  swayed  and  was 
pierced  here  and  there.  Sometimes  powerful 
politicians  used  the  Commons  for  their  own 
selfish  purposes  and  sometimes  kings,  to  their 
own  detriment,  sought  to  blot  it  out  if  exist- 
ence or  importance,  as  King  Charles  I  would 
testify,  were  his  spirit  to  walk  into  our  midst. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  main  the  Commons  has 
been  over  the  hill  and  dale  of  years  the  most 
powerful  instrument  of  republican  govern- 
ment our  world  has  seen.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  Winston  Churchill,  the  doughty 
champion  of  representative  government  to- 
day, wields  his  power  only  through  and  be- 
cause of  the  fact  he  is  first  of  all  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  he  holds  that 
power  only  so  long  as  the  Commons  leave  it 
in  his  hands.  I  trust  you  will  not  believe  me 
frivolous  when  I  say,  paraphrasing  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Scrlptxires:  "The  Commons 
giveth  and  the  Commons  taketh  away; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  House  of 
Commons." 

There  are  many  voices  telling  us  that  repre- 
sentative government  Is  all  right  In  time  of 
peace,  when  the  mills  are  running  smoothly 
and  the  fields  are  waving  with  grain.  We  are 
also  told  that  it  Is  a  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment suited  only  for  a  people  who  are  deca- 
dent and  who  have  forsaken  their  aspirations 
and  who  no  longer  desire  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion toward  the  welfare  of  the  world. 

We  are  told,  not  only  today,  but  we  have 
been  told  for  years  past,  that  representative 
government  may  be  suited  for  a  pastoral 
community  occupying  a  portion  of  land  far 
removed  from  the  centers  of  culture,  where 
life  is  simple,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  in- 
dustrial age  does  not  lay  any  great  strain 
upon  laws  and  customs,  but  that  It  Is  Illy 
adapted  for  energetic  people  In  an  uncertain 
world.  That  la  not  a  new  thesla.  Antolne 
Pierre  Barnave,  a  friend  and  defender  of  the 
ro3ralty  during  the  French  Revolution.  In  an 
address  defending  the  crown,  and  the  totali- 
tarian rights  which  the  crown  claimed,  made 
In  that  address  the  following  statement: 

"Some  men  whoee  motives  I  ahaU  not  Im- 
pugn, seeking  for  examples  to  adduce,  have 
found.  In  America,  a  people  occupying  a  vast 
territory  with  a  scanty  population,  nowhow 
surrotmded  by  very  powerful  neighbors,  hav- 
ing forests  for  their  boundaries,  and  having 
for  customs  the  feelings  of  a  new  race,  and 
who  are  wholly  Ignorant  of  those  factitious 
passions  and  Impulses  which  effect  revolu- 
tions of  government.  They  have  seen  a  re- 
publican goveriunent  established  in  that 
land,  and  have  thence  drawn  the  conclusion 
that  a  similar  government  was  suitable  for 
us." 

Now  the  enemies  of  representative  govern- 
ment have  always  charged  that  the  Inherent 
weakness  of  our  system  is  to  be  found  in  Its 
lack  of  compactness,  and  they  argue  that  a 
compact  government  readily  responsive  to  the 
will  of  one  man  Is  absolutely  essential  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  protection  from 
neighbors  but  In  order  to  put  down  Insurrec- 
tion from  within. 

It  Is  150  years  since  Barnave  made  that 
pointed  observation,  but  the  very  same  argu- 
ments which  he  used  to  continue  the  au- 
thority of  a  tyrannical  French  dynasty  are 
the  very  same  In  essence  we  bear  used  even 


now  by  those  who  seek  to  displace  our  rep- 
resentative government  by  systems  that  can 
only  thrive  upon  the  spiritual,  mental,  and 
civic  bankru])tcy  of  the  Inhabitants  of  any 
land  where  they  obtain.  I  challenge  the  en- 
tire thesis  that  our  relations  with  foreign  na- 
tions and  the  demands  of  inner  solidarity, 
force  us  to  abandon  our  system  of  repre- 
sentative constitutional  government.  I  deny 
that  representative  government  Is  valuable 
when  the  sky  is  blue  and  the  clouds  fleecy, 
but  that  It  must  be  abandoned  when  the 
heavens  are  overcast  and  the  rain  comes  down 
in  toiTenU.  I  deny  that  it  Is  a  good  thing  to 
have  democracy  In  time  of  serenity  If  It  is 
not  a  good  thing  to  have  In  time  of  adversity. 

I  beUeve  cur  Government  should  be  built 
to  stand  In  the  hour  of  greatest  stress  and  If 
our  basic  structure  is  to  be  abandoned  at  the 
emergence  of  a  crisis,  either  real  or  manufac- 
tured, then  It  will  only  be  a  brief  time  when 
any  moutebank  using  modern  facilities  under 
Government  control,  will  create  out  of  thin 
air  crises  which  he  will  consider  ample  Justi- 
fication to  take  more  and  more  power  from 
the  people  until  at  last  we  have  over  us  a 
tyrant  sheathed  In  the  armor  manufacttired 
In  our  own  mUls  and  paid  for  by  our  own 
money. 

In  order  that  we  may  more  charitably  deal 
with  this  question  of  the  transference  of  the 
ultimate  power  from  the  hands  of  the  pe<^le 
themselves  to  the  solitary  hands  of  the  cen- 
tral executive,  let  me  give  you  a  quotation 
from  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  known  to  a  former 
generation  of  lawyers  as  the  great  teacher  at 
the  Justly  celebrated  Michigan  Law  School 
and  a  scholar  of  wide  range  and  deep  pene- 
tration who,  writing  of  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mons and  drawing  an  observation  concerning 
our  own  Government,  said: 

"Singularly  enough,  while  the  House  of 
Commons  has  thus  become  the  dominant  au- 
thority in  Great  Britain,  the  tendency  in  the 
United  Staters  has  been  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction,  the  control  erf  public  patronage  by 
the  President  and  Senate  having  done  much 
to  advance  the  power  of  those  branches  of 
Government  at  the  expense  of  the  popular 
House." 

Of  course,  that  was  written  In  the  piping 
times  of  the  early  eighties,  and  the  present 
method  of  electing  Senators  has  somewhat 
checked  that  tendency,  but  the  tremendous 
Increase  of  other  power,  placed  In  Executive 
hands,  would,  I  fear,  make  the  learned  Jurist 
turn  over  in  his  grave 

In  times  of  extraordinary  stress,  extraordi- 
nary powers  have  been  temporarUy  given  over 
by  the  Commcms.  but  the  emergency  must  be 
real  and  not  a  sham. 

However,  today  we  face  a  condition  quite 
unknown  in  former  times,  and  that  is  the 
development  of  the  crisis  psychology.  In  our 
own  land,  we  have  seen  crisis  upon  crisis  rise 
with  Increasing  splendor  and  magnitude  until 
today  everything  Ls  "crisis"  and  every  crisis 
c&Us  for  an  Increasing  transfer  of  power  from 
the  Representatives  to  the  Executive.  I 
greatly  fear  the  time  will  come  (If  it  is  not 
already  upon  us)  when  a  crisis,  instead  of  be- 
ing an  unusual  occurrence,  will  be  a  habitual 
state  of  mind,  and  the  powers  transferred  only 
In  a  time  of  crisis  will  be  lost,  because  every- 
thing under  all  exxa&lons  will  be  a  crisis.  May 
I  suggest  It  Is  perfectly  possible  to  make  a 
racket  out  of  "crises."  The  most  momentoxis 
question  which  confronts  us  as  a  people  today 
Is  the  determining  of  crises  that  are  real  and 
crises  which  are  whipped  up  to  seek  increase 
of  autocratic  power  in  order  to  fasten  upon 
us  a  system  of  government  we  would  outright 
reject  could  we  see  Its  true  face. 

Among  the  things  we  have  today  that  are 
truly  worth  while  is  our  constitutional  free- 
dom. It  has  been  bought  with  a  price.  It  Is 
a  sacred  trust  handed  to  us  by  our  fathers 
and  sealed  to  us  by  the  sacrifices  and  lives  of 
our  own  comrades.  It  is  not  to  be  Lightly  held 
nor    tmwlttlngly    squandered.      Tha    thitt 
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enemy  of  our  land  Is  the  person,  who.  through 
political  chicanery,  or  the  false  hope  of  politi- 
cal favor,  or  the  barren  crust  of  temporary 
political  gain,  aids  or  abets  In  the  loss  of  hla 
birthright. 

Gordon  Cantiixo.   It   Is   because  we  have 
faith  m  you  we  salute  you  as  our  Representa- 
tive In  our  great  House  of  Representatives. 
We  may  differ  with  your  Judgment  and  at 
times  disagree  with  your  vote,  but  we  shall 
never  question  your  fidelity.    Many  years  of 
services  as  Congressman  Seger's  secretary  have 
given  you  an  Insight  into  your  duties  and 
have  caused  you  to  become  well  known  in 
this  district.    Your  election  was,  I  doubt  not, 
the  resxilt  of  many  causes,  but  no  caxise  in 
and  of  Itself,  to  my  Judgment,  exceeded  the 
fact  that  In  you  we  had  a  young  man  with 
many  years  of  service  beforfe  you— service  to 
your   district,   service    to  your   Nation,    and 
service  to  this  distressing  world. 

Since  assuming  your  seat  you  have  been 
signally  honored  by  veteran  legislators  In 
your  election  to  committees  that  are  of  great 
Importance.  We  know  these  honors  were  not 
mere  gestures,  nor  Idle  compliment,  but  are 
seasoned  Judgments  of  your  experience  and 
capacity.  We  know  you  shall  carry  your 
honor  with  modesty  and  dignity.  We  wish 
you  good  health,  happiness  In  your  duties, 
and  the  peace  and  refreshment  that  comes 
at  the  close  of  a  busy  and  beneficial  day. 

In  your  duties  you  have  come  much  In 
contact  with  veterans.  From  personal  ex- 
perience I  can  testify  you  have  genero\isly 
aided  every  worthy  cause  and  have  been 
equal  in  aeal  In  thwarting  presumptuous 
shams.  We  hall  you  as  a  comrade,  salute 
you  as  a  friend,  and  respect  you  as  our  Rep- 
resentative m  the  halls  of  Congress.  Pax 
voblsciuu. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  P.  CLAIR  ROSS.  STATE 
TREASURER  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr,  HAINES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  tlie  lull  text  of  a  radio 
address  by  the  Honorable  P.  Clair  Ross, 
State  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania,  who  is 
the  national-defense  chairman  for  Penn- 
sylvania, the  American  Legion,  over  radio 
sution  KDKA,  Pittsburgh,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  WadJinfton's  Birthday,  Pebruary 
22.  IMl: 

rebruary  29— WMtolngton's  birthday— In 
this  year  1941  1*.  In  truth,  a  day  which  calU 
tot  ipectal  observance  In  tvtij  town  and 
bamlet  acroM  the  land. 

bch  iucceedlng  annlveraary  of  the  birth 
at  tbU  great  patriot  brlnga  renewed  effort* 
to  understand  more  fuUy  his  many  contri- 
bution* toward  making  poaslble  what  we 
have  come  to  accept  as  the  American  way  at 

life. 

Tet  never  before  In  the  209  years  which 
have  passed  down  the  corridor  of  time  since 
Washington's  birth,  have  we  In  America  had 
more  compelling  reasons  to  remember  these 
contributions,  or  to  cry  out  in  heartfelt  grat- 
itude for  their  many  blesslnes. 
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Washington   and  his  gallant  band  risked   ' 
homes  and  loved  ones,  and  life  Itself,  because   j 
they  hated  oppression,  and  preferred  death 
to  Its  shackles:  and  because  they  loved  lib- 
erty, and  determined  to  achieve  It. 

Visions  of  a  new  and  magnificent  nation 
where  free  men  would  live  at  peace  with 
other  nations  and  with  a  tolerant  and  sym- 
pathetic attention  to  their  mutual  problems, 
marched  with  that  tattered  band  from  first 
bloodshed  at  Bunker  Hill,  through  the  pri- 
vations and  heartache  of  Valley  Forge,  and 
on  to  glorious  victory  at  Yorktown. 

Many  among  these  Revolutionary  patriots. 
Including  General  Washington  himself,  lived 
to  see  the  new  Nation  take  Its  first  uncer- 
tain steps  along  this  path— a  path  which 
was  destined  to  lead  to  undreamed-of  heights 
It  Is  the  vision  and  courage  engendered  by 
these  founding  fathers  and  kept  vigorously 
alive  by  their  descendants  down  to  this 
very  hour,  that  have  made  our  Nation  great; 
great  In  commerce,  and  finance,  and  Indus- 
try; great  In  its  concern  for  the  personal 
welfare  and  happiness  of  every  man.  woman, 
or  chUd  who  lives  under  its  glorious  fiag;  and 
great  In  Its  Infiuences  for  peace,  and  tolerance, 
and  good  will  around  the  globe. 

Details  of  the  woeful  International  situa- 
tion have  come  to  command  much  of  cur 
attention  In  recent  months — tales  of  wars 
and  threats  of  wars,  oppression,  invasion,  sub- 
jugation, and  terror. 

But  today,  by  way  of  honoring  the  memory 
of  George  Washington.  I  should  like  to  lay 
aside  International  affairs  and  to  turn  In- 
stead to  a  consideration  of  our  domestic 
progress  since  the  days  of  Washington,  to 
Inquire  how  well  we  are  keeping  faith  with 
the  ideals  of  these  original  American  patriots 
as  they  pertain  to  our  domestic  life,  and  the 
measure  In  which  the  average  man  Is  being 
assured  continuing  opportunity  for  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Ours  has  been  a  history  of  constant  ad- 
vance m  this  regard  ever  since  Yorktown. 
but  It  has  been  In  the  increasing  security 
consciousness  which  followed  the  financial 
collapse  of  the  late  twenties  that  our  greatest 
strides  have  been  made. 

Out  of  the  welter  of  vanished  savings,  and 
broken  homes,  and  lost  Jobs  which  attended 
that  collapse  came  a  growing  public  convic- 
tion that  government  was  not  only  some- 
thing to  be  protected  and  cherished  and  de- 
fended by  Its  people,  but  something  which. 
In  Its  turn,  might  fairly  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide social  and  economic  safeguards  for  Its 
people. 

How  weU  Is  this  Job  being  done?  What 
attention  Is  government  giving  to  the  mat- 
ter of  making  life  happy  and  secure  In 
America?  Let  us  consider  the  lot  of  an 
average  American  youngster  from  Infancy  to 
the  grave. 

There  is  an  even  chance  that  hla  first  ex- 
perleivce  with  governmental  concern  for  its 
people  will  come  with  prenatal  care  for  his 
mother. 

Throughout  Infancy  and  childhood,  should 
misfortune  rob  the  family  of  lU  breadwinner, 
mother  and  children  alike  may  receive 
monthly  cash  grants  for  their  maintenance 
as  aid  to  dependent  children,  sometlmec 
known  m  mothers'  aasistance.  These  pay- 
ment*, shared  by  the  State  and  Federal 
I  OorernmenU,  are  designed  to  keep  the  family 
together  and  to  guarantee  the  continued 
blessings  of  a  mother's  care. 

An  excellent  free  publlc-scbool  system,  and 
laws  making  attendance  comptilsoty.  are  the 
next  governmental  services  with  which  the 
growing  child  becomes  familiar. 

Later  on  economic  necessity  may  force 
mother  or  children,  or  both,  to  seek  employ- 
ment, and  here  again  the  Government  dem- 
onstrates Its  concern;  this  time  through  laws 
regulating  child  labor  and  the  emplojrment  of 
women.  These  laws  protect  women  and  chil- 
dren from  unscrupulous  employers  by  limit- 
ing their  hours  of  employment  and  by  fixing 


minimum    health,    safety,    and    sanitation 

standards.  ,   ,_^     ..  ^  _„^ 

The  National  Youth  Administration  next 
commands  the  youngster's  attention.  Under 
this  program  worthy  boys  and  girls  are  given 
part-time  employment  with  sufficient  income 
to  allow  them  to  continue  high-school  or  col- 
lege  work   beyond   their   ordinary   financial 

limitations.  ,„   ,.„-_», 

The  civil-aeronautics  program  will  teach 
the  lad  to  fiy  without  cost;  preparing  him  for 
a  place  in  the  new  and  vigorous  aviation  in- 
dustry, and  at  the  same  time  training  him  as 
a  potential  military  pilot  against  the  day  he 
may  be  needed  to  defend  the  Nation. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  takes  Job- 
less boys  off  the  streets  and  gives  them  sound, 
healthful,  outdoor  work  with  the  triple  ad- 
vantage of  additional  Income  for  their  needy 
families,  sustenance  for  themselves,  and  an 
opportunity  to  learn  a  trade.  And  at  the 
same  time  the  Nation  is  storing  up  fabulous 
wealth  through  prudent  conservation  of  Its 
vast  natural  resources. 

So  much  for  governmental  attention  to  the 
problems  of  youth:  now  what  of  its  Interest 
in  the  adult  worker,  taking  his  place  in  the 
Industrial  life  of  the  Nation? 

First  he  will  find  the  law  requires  his  place 
of  employment  to  be  safe  and  healthful.  He 
Is  assured  a  definite  minimum  wage,  and  he 
win  work  fixed  maximum  hcurs.  He  Is  guar- 
anteed his  right  to  Join  a  union  If  he 
chooses— any  union— so  that  he  may  associ- 
ate himself  with  fellow  workers  In  collective 
bargaining  with  his  employer.  Or,  If  he  pre- 
fers, he  need  not  Join  any  union— and  neither 
employer  nor  fellow  worker  may  intimidate  or 
coerce  him  in  making  this  decision. 

If  he  suffers  injury  at  his  work,  he  Is  as- 
sured definite  benefits  under  the  workmen's 
compensation  law— payments  which  are  es- 
tablished to  take  into  consideration  the  loss 
of  an  eye,  or  a  hand,  or  a  foot;  temporary  or 
permanent  disability;  lost  time;  doctors'  bills, 
etc..  and  payment  of  a  lump-sum  settlement 
to  his  dependents  in  the  event  of  death. 

He  will  find  that  laws  limiting  his  hours  of 
employment  afford  him  greater  leisure  and 
that  the  Government's  conservation  programs 
have  provided  new  parks  and  recreational 
areas  in  which  he  may  spend  this  time  to 
healthful  advantage. 

In  the  normal  course  of  events  he  may 
marry  and  plan  a  home  of  his  own.  Here 
again  the  Government  lends  a  helping  hand 
through  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
which  makes  It  possible  for  him  to  purchase 
his  home  with  a  modest  cash  outlay  and  small 
monthly  payments,  arranged  like  rent,  over  a 
long  period  of  years. 

As  a  householder,  and  perhaps  later  a 
father,  he  will  have  a  growing  appreciation  of 
the  laws  which  guarantee  the  purity  of  the 
food  he  buys,  and  the  community  services  of 
post  office,  fire,  and  police  departments, 
schools,  libraries,  etc. 

As  he  advances  In  earning  capacity  he  may 
accumulate  modest  savings,  and  here  again 
the  Government  is  on  the  alert  to  help  him, 
with  deposit  insurance,  which  guarantees  that 
his  money  will  be  there  when  he  wants  It. 
ending  forever  the  ancient  dread  of  bank 
failures  and  lost  savings. 

Or  perhaps  he  may  prefer  investment*  In 
securities  rather  than  the  savings  bank.  If 
this  is  the 'case,  he  may  purchase  with  confi- 
dence, t>ecau»e  Government  regulation  of  the 
security  markets  ha*  outlawed  the  bucket 
•hop,  and  be  now  may  know  exactly  what  lit 
1*  buying,  and  from  whom. 

And  throughout  his  life,  as  he  goe*  about 
his  duties  m  mill  or  mine  or  factory,  he  will 
rest  secure  In  the  knowledge  that  with  every 
passing  day  he  Is  earning  an  equity  In  two 
great  programs — the  greatest,  perhaps,  ever 
undertaken  by  any  government  on  behalf  of 
It*  people — programs  designed  to  eliminate 
from  his  life.  Insofar  as  this  Is  possible,  the 
age-old  fears  of  unemployment  and  of  a 
destitute  old  age. 
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Theee  great  servlcea,  which  provide  cash 
benefit  pa3rmentfi  to  workers  who  become  Job- 
less through  rK>  fault  of  their  own  aiKl  old- 
age  pensions  to  ln<ure  a  modest  measure  of 
financial  Indeperulence  In  life's  twUlght  years, 
are  doing  much  to  end  the  worry  and  heart- 
ache which  has  driven  thousands  to  early 
graves. 

Both  services  arc  provided  as  basic  phase* 
of  our  far-flung  program  of  national  social 
security,  and  each  Is  Just  now  getting  Into 
Its   stride. 

Under  the  first — unemployment  oompensa- 
tlon — Jobless  workers,  men  and  women,  who 
lose  their  places  o:::  employment  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  receive  weekly  cash  bene- 
fit payments  for  a  limited  time  while  they 
seek   new   employii>ent. 

Funds  to  cover  these  payments  are  col- 
lected through  a  tax  on  employers'  pay  roll* 
and  forwarded  to  Washington  where  they 
are  placed  on  interest  until  such  time  as 
they  are  needed  to  pay  benefits  to  Jobless  men 
and  women.  In  Pennsylvania  benefits  range 
from  $7.50  to  $15  per  week  and  payment  Is 
made  for  as  many  as  18  weeks.  The  individ- 
ual weekly  rate  Is  determined  on  the  basis 
of  that  Individual's  earning  capacity  whUe 
employed. 

First  payments  under  the  plan  were  made 
February  1.  1938.  and  duriivg  the  first  3  years 
at  the  program's  operation — the  3S  months 
ended  last  January  31 — total  benefits  In 
Pennsylvania  amounted  to  more  than  $1T3,- 
000.000.  The  average  weekly  check  during 
this  time  was  a  little  more  than  $11. 

Although  the  unem];doyment-compensetlon 
system  1*  a  definite  part  of  the  Federal 
social-security  program,  detail*  of  it*  opera- 
tion— the  amount  of  weekly  payments,  dura- 
tion of  the  waiting  period,  maximum  time 
during  which  benefits  may  be  claimed  during 
any  one  year.  etc. — are  left  to  the  respec- 
tive States.  Armed  with  the  experience  of 
8  years'  operation,  our  own  general  assembly 
now  is  considering  a  revision  of  Pennsylvania 
regulations  to  extend  protections. 

Bo  much  for  the  program  which  concerns 
itself  with  the  let  of  the  worker  between 
Jobs — now  what  of  the  program  designed  to 
serve  him  when  he  Is  no  longer  able  to 
work? 

This  long-standing  riddle,  which  oner  had 
"the  poor  house"  as  its  only  answer,  now 
Is  being  solved  with  oxir  system  of  old-age 
pensions.  Under  this  plan  the  worker  retires 
at  65  and  thereafter  draws  monthly  pension 
payments.  These  payments  are  made  from 
a  fund  to  which  he  and  his  employer  or  em- 
ployers have  contributed  equal  shares  during 
his   working  years. 

The  employee's  contribution  is  made  each 
pay  day  and  seldom  missed,  because  it  1*  de- 
ducted before  he  receives  his  pay  envelope. 
This  shfue.  together  with  a  similar  contribu- 
tion from  his  employer,  is  held  on  interest 
until  he  reaches  retirement  age  when  It  be- 
comes available,  to  give  him  the  honorable 
ease  to  which  he  is  entitled  a*  a  veteran  of 
our  industrial  system. 

These,  my  friend*,  are  foremoet  among  the 
many  services  which  a  great  democracy 
renders  lu  people  in  thl*  modem  day— theee, 
and  the  additional  and  erer-preaent  consola- 
tion that  If  at  any  of  it*  stages,  life'*  game 
become*  too  difflctUt.  there  1*  the  ever-pres- 
ent support  of  temporary  emergency  relief 
to  tide  the  unforttinate  over  rough  spoU. 

A*  we  review  our  great  accomplishment* 
In  the  field*  of  social  and  economic  sectjrlty. 
I  wonder  If  even  General  Washington,  or  hi* 
mo*t  optlml*tlc  colleagues,  ever  dreamed 
t>rlghter  dreams  than  those  to  which  we  point 
today  as  actual  and  commonplace  fact. 

Truly  we  have  come  a  great  way  along  the 
broad  road  of  better  living.  And  while  each 
advance  we  reap  a  two-fold  benefit — ^flrst,  a 
genuine  service  in  the  common  good;  and 
second,  a  greater  measure  of  loyalty  and  de- 
votion to  the  Nation  which  George  Washing- 
ton gave  us    *    *    *    because  each  advancing 


step  along  the  path  to  economic  secxirlty 
boLsters  the  national  ccoirage  and  morale,  and 
fires  anew  our  determination  to  defend  the 
American  way  of  life  against  all  Its  eownlea. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

or  WISCONSIN 

ni  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  February  26. 1941 


MEMORANDUM  BY  THE  REVEREND 
FATHER  AUBERT,  O.  F.  M. 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
memorandum  relating  to  the  lease-lend 
bill  and  present  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  international  problems  confront- 
ing us  was  prepared  by  Rev.  Father 
Aubert,  O.  P.  M..  of  Bayfield,  Wis.  Father 
Aubert  is  at  present  conducting  the  social 
economic  forum  in  Bayfield  and  has  com- 
piled this  for  use  in  the  forum. 

The  memorandum  follows: 

Memobandum  Relating  to  ths  Lkass-Lend 
Bnx.  Auas  1776 
With   respect   to   the  lease -lend   bill,    the 
groups  of  citizens  may  be  divided  Into  the 
following  categories: 

1.  Those  In  favor  of  the  entire  bin  with  all 
Its  evil  consequences. 

2.  Those  who  favor  the  bill  In  a  modified 
form  so  as  not  to  involve  oiir  country  in  war. 

3.  Those  who  are  opposed  to  the  bill  in  Its 
entirety  and  seek  its  defeat. 

In  the  first  group  are  those  who  think  It 
was  a  mistake  that  we  ever  obtained  our 
Independence  from  England,  alien  radicals  of 
every  hue  and  description,  warmongers.  Inter- 
national financl^s,  left-wing  Industrialists, 
Intimidated  citizens  on  the  Government  pay 
roll — W.  P.  A..  P.  W.  A.,  etc. — who  do  not  dare 
breathe  a  word  of  opposition  for  fear  of  re- 
taliation. 

To  the  second  group  belong  those  well- 
meaning  citizens  who  have  been  duped  by 
propaganda  Into  the  belief  that  England  and 
her  allies  are  fighting  the  battle  of  Christi- 
anity, the  defense  of  helpless  nations,  and. 
above  all,  for  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  third  group  are  those  cotirageous 
and  informed  citizens  who  are  not  misled  by 
propaganda.  Who  are  fearless  and  courageous 
in  expressing  their  convlcUons,  and  who  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  all  to  save  our  Republic. 

To  me  It  •eem*  obrlotu  that  the  second 
group  1*  the  one  to  be  approached  In  tbe 
present  crMs,  It  1*  by  far  the  larger  group, 
and  if  K  can  be  won  over  to  the  la»t  group 
there  will  be  no  doubt  about  the  outcome  of 
thl*  fight  over  the  obnoxious  bill. 

Propaganda  has  led  many  to  believe  that 
there  is  but  the  aftematlre  to  be  either  for 
England  or  for  Germany.  In  the  wave  of 
hyrterla  that  Is  sweeplr^;  the  country  they 
are  tossed  about  in  the  maelstrom  of  con- 
fusion and  forget,  or  rather  do  not  think 
that  there  is  a  third  possibility,  namely,  that 
they  can  be  for  America  and  for  Christianity. 

It  Is  needless  to  waste  any  time  pointing 
out  tbe  bad  items  of  the  bUl.  for  It  was  born 
in  iniquity,  hides  behind  anonymity,  and  is 
so  cleverly  drawn  up  that  no  matter  what 
amendments  may  be  added  the  final  results 
will  be  nil.    To  me  It  Is  obrious  ttaat  tf  this 


bill  Is  passed  Congress  to  done  for.  IIm 
esaenoe  of  Uie  bill  has  for  its  pxnpose  sbao- 
lute  dicUtorshlp.  If  Congress  passes  it  Oon- 
grefs  will  vote  itself  out  of  existence,  our 
RepubUc  will  be  no  more,  we  wUl  be  in  tbe 
same  position  as  Germany.  Italy.  England, 
and  Russia.  Comparing  events  transpiring 
here  with  those  that  have  taken  place  in  tbe 
above-mentioned  countries  It  Is  plain  that 
the  same  forces  are  at  work  here  that  brought 
about  the  changes  In  other  countries.  The 
American  poople  do  not  want  war.  least  of 
all  this  war  (or  any  war  not  of  our  making): 
they  are  being  propagandlaed  into  it  as  they 
were  into  tl^  last  World  War.  A  few  years 
ago  our  national  leaders  said  "never  again." 
the  press  said  "never  again."  the  radio  said 
"never  again,"  the  people  said  "never  again." 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  said  "never  again"; 
now  look  at  the  mess  in  the  co\iutry.  Propa- 
ganda is  the  cause  and  this  must  be  exposed. 

PEOPACAMIU 

It  has  been  quite  fashionable  during  tbe 
past  8  years  or  so  to  label  any  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  against  ob- 
noxious legidatlon  as  propaganda,  and  the 
real  propaganda  emanating  from  hidden 
sources  as  the  voice  of  the  American  people. 

Anotho-  popular  trick  was  to  label  aggres- 
sive opposition  to  un-American  laws  as  the 
work  of  an  organized  minority,  and  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  real  organised  minority  together 
with  the  Inarticulate  portton  of  the  populace 
as  in  favor  of  tbe  subverahre  left-wing  legis- 
lation. The  same  Is  being  dene  In  the  present 
crisis.  The  millions  of  protesting  petitions 
against  the  lease-lend  bill  are  coxinted  as 
being  stirred  up  by  a  small  group  of  inter- 
ested persons  and  not  worthy  of  considera- 
tion as  expressive  of  the  voice  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  petitions  of  the  real  agita- 
tors and  un-American  groups,  aixl  the  silence 
of  millions  of  Amerlca..s  too  poor  to  buy  a 
ne^wpaper.  writing  material  and  stamps  are 
publiclaed  as  expressing  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority. We  must  not  forget  the  so-called 
"cross-section  polls"  taken  throughout  tbe 
country,  at  least  presumably  so.  These  re- 
ceive wide  publicity  in  the  press  and  on  tbe 
radio,  while  nothing  is  said  ol  the  mlllkiDB 
of  sincere  petitions  coming  from  100  percent 
Americans. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  from  an  au- 
thentic British  source  how  the  propaganda 
that  is  stampeding  the  American  people  into 
demanding  "all  aid  to  Britain  short  of  war," 
was  prepared  far  In  advance.  Unless  other-"" 
wise  noted  In  the  sources  quoted  will  be 
"Propaganda  In  the  next  war."  by  Sidney 
Rogerson.  Geoffrey  Bles.  37  Essex  Street. 
Strand.  London  (1939).  edited  by  Capt.  Lid- 
dell  Hart  (British  Army) . 

MAToax  or  pbopacanim 

•Tlie  war  of  W14-18.  the  war  which,  ac- 
cording to  aUied  propaganda,  was  to  make 
the  world  sale  for  democracy,'  was,  historically 
speaking,  the  first  in  which  the  value  of 
propaganda  a*  a  powertnl  weapon  was  recog- 
nized" (p.  1). 

"Propaganda  1*  eaaUy  defUied  in  broad 
term*  a*  tbe  practice  at  propogstlng  teneta 
or  principles':  more  succinctly,  a*  tbe  for- 
mulation of  a  desired  oplnjoa  or  set  of 
opinions  In  tbe  public  mind  by  the  deliberate 
uae  at  any  or  all  vebidea  at  >«pr*esioa  by 
wblcb  tbe  public  can  be  reaebed"  (p.  t) . 

"Om  enemy  to  that  forelgB  nation  wtotcb 
at  the  time  appears  most  lUtely  to  threaten 
our    intcreeto    in   an>    part   of   tha   world 

•  •  •  consider  Mpan.  In  1014  Japan 
wa*  otjr  gallant  ally,  'the  land  of  Uttie  chil- 
dren where  babies  are  kings,'  tbe  country  of 
the  Mikado,  the  cherry  blaaaom.  and  ttw 
chrysanthemum  *  *  *  shewssrleb 
market  for  British  goods.  At  one  time  even 
ber   warships   were   built   In   British   yards. 

•  •  •  When  she  began  to  abut  the  Brtt- 
toh  trader  out  of  Japan  •  •  •  forgotten 
were  the  cherry  bloesoms  and  the  chrysan- 
tbfemtttns.    In  their   place*  appeared  Inild 
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pictures  of  the  sweated  peasant  labor  and 
of  daughters  sold  to  the  Yoshlwara  to  save 
their  parents  from  starvation"  (pp.  24-25) : 

"The  vision  of  a  league  of  free  nations  was 
held  up  as  a  symbol  of  this  new  (era)  epoch 
which  was  at  hand,  an  epoch  whose  watch- 
word was  to  be  'self  determination'— another 

•blessed-     word (P-     34).    "They 

(the  Germans)  heard  the  ringing  chant  of 
•self-determination*  as  not  only  their  over- 
seas possessions  but  large  populations  of 
their  own  kith  and  kin  were  wrested  from 
them  without  a  chance  of  saying  yea  or  nay" 
(p.  38).  "The  demand  to  'Hang  the  Kaiser' 
was  never  taken  seriously,  and  out  commer- 
cial and  Industrial  Interests  soon  pointed  out 
the  folly  •  •  •  of  squeezing  Germany 
•untU  the  pips  squeaked'  "  (p.  41). 

'The  authoritarian  state  Is  the  direct  out- 
come of  the  condition  of  exhaustion  and 
demoralization  In  which  the  war  left  coun- 
tries such  as  Germany.  Russia.  Italy,  and 
Turkey,    combined    with    the    propaganda. 

•  •  •  As  I  see  It,  liberty  as  we  understand 
the  word.  Is  only  possible  in  a  society  where 
there  is  more  than  sxifflclent  to  go  around, 
where  In  fact  anyone  can  put  his  finger  In 
the  pot  and  take  out  what  he  can     •     •     • 

.  democracy — again  using  the  word  as  It  la 
commonly  used  today — is  a  form  of  govern- 
ment   only    suited    to    wealthy    countries. 

•  •  •  One  of  the  chief  justifications  of  a 
dictator  la  that  he  shall  be  able  to  take  a 
decision  and  act  upon  It  at  once"  (pp.  45-46) . 

"Communism  would  certainly  help  to  un- 
dermine Germany  with  propaganda  and  sedi- 
tion, but  it  would  be  doing  precisely  the  same 
thing  in  our  own  country,  for  the  aim  of  the 
political  Communist  is  not  the  victory  of  one 
side  or  the  other  but  the  disorganization  of 
both,  so  that  they  shall  be  ready  to  accept 
the  world  revolution"  (p.  48) . 

••It  will  be  helpful  In  passing  to  note  that 
while  propaganda  must  reach  and  move  the 
mass  mind  before  It  can  be  said  to  have  suc- 
ceeded, it  should  frequently  be  directed  to 
engage  the  Intellectual  mind  first.  If  he  Is 
suitably  appealed  to.  the  Intellectual  will 
catch  the  message  and  relay  It  to  the  main 
body  of  the  public"  (p.  51). 

"Propaganda  designed  to  belittle  Hitler  as 
the  head  of  the  German  State,  or  to  bring 
about  a  change  In  regime  •  •  •  would  be 
less  liable  to  succeed  •  •  •  he  has  led 
his  people  out  of  the  wilderness  and  evoked 
for  them  a  vision  of  the  promised  land"  (p. 
61). 

••Italy,  like  Germany,  has  been  lifted  out  of 
the  shadow  of  the  'chaos  and  night'  In  which 
the  great  war  and  communism  had  placed 
her  by  the  efforts  and  Inspiration  of  Musso- 
lini" (p.  55). 

•'So  far.  therefore,  as  offensive  propaganda. 
1.  e..  against  the  enemy  is  concerned.  Ger- 
many will  be  a  difficult  nut  to  crack.  •  •  • 
They  will  be  as  difficult  to  reach  by  propa- 
ganda as  to  convert,  especially  on  account  of 
their  experience  of  our  propaganda  blandish- 
ments and  our  failure  to  Implement  our 
promises  In  1918  and  since"  (p.  61). 

"Against  this,  mentioned  In  the  previous 
paragraph,  there  will  be  the  counterweight 
of  Jewish  opposition.  •  •  •  In  the  next 
war  •  •  •  all  over  the  world,  and  espe- 
claUy  In  the  United  States  of  America,  Jews 
will  be  active  against  Germany,  and  the  Jew 
Is  a  natural  and  energetic  propagandist"  (p. 
63). 

"  'Part  of  the  superiority  of  British  propa- 
ganda.' Lasswell  concludes,  'was  due.  In  the 
last  war,  to  Its  amazing  suppleness.'  It  is 
not  for  nothing  that  we  are  a  world  nation 
and  that  we  have  a  genius  whether  Inherited 
or  acquired  for  handling  other  people"  (p  69) . 
"The  enemy  will  not.  unless  the  unfore- 
seen occurs,  find  much  material  to  make 
bad  blood  between  Great  Britain  and  Prance, 
which  Is  our  only  certain  ally  at  the  moment, 
or  the  United  States  of  America,  which  might 
but  18  not  likely  to  be  our  ally  at  a  futxire 


date  •  •  •  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
here  that  though  our  prestige  position  may 
have  suffered  in  comparison  with  1914-18, 
several  Importants  of  friction  have  been 
elhnlnated"  (pp.  71-72). 

WATS    AND    MEANS 

••D\arlng  the  last  20  years  the  Instruments 
available  for  propaganda  purposes  have  in- 
creased enormously  in  scope  and  power.  Most 
Important  of  all  there  has  been  the  creation 
of  the  huge  engine  of  wireless  broadcasting; 
television  Is  already  finding  Its  feet.  It  will 
still  be  the  message  that  counts;  not  the 
method  by  which  it  will  be  delivered'  (p.  79). 
"It  must  come  under  a  central  direction  which 
Is  In  the  closest  touch  with  those  who  shape 
policy  In  the  political,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary spheres.  Propaganda  must  wait  upon  a 
favorable  atmosphere"  (p.  80). 

"Propaganda  must  never  be  obvious.    Care 
must   therefore  be   taken   to   cover   up   the 
source  of  origin  of  war  propaganda  material 
and  also  to  disguise  the  form  In  which  it 
appears  (pp.  82-83).    Perhaps  the  most  gen- 
eral vehicle  of  propaganda  Is  the  dally  news- 
paper.    It   18,    In    all    civilized   countries,    a 
necessity  in  almost  every  home,  however  low- 
ly.   It  lies  about  all  day,  to  be  taken  up  and 
Its  contents  unconsciously  assimilated  dur- 
ing an  idle  moment.    Newspaper  propaganda 
can  be  Insidious  In  that  a  paper  whose  edi- 
torial comment  Is  childishly  Impartial  or  non- 
poUtlcal  can  so  present  the  news  of  the  day 
as  to  give  a  decided  propaganda  bias  to  them" 
(pp.  86-87) .    "The  popular  press  flotirlshes  at 
the  expense  of  the  nerves  of  the   (people) 
public,  whose  emotions   It  assaults  In  each 
and    every    edition.     'Sensation,'    'Amazing,' 
'Scandal,*    'Tragic'    'Horrible.*    'Brutal*— the 
words  come  tumbling  out  of  the  presses  with 
the  Jangling  crash  of  granite  blocks  unloaded 
on  an  Iron  sheet**  (p.  90). 

"It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
a  measure  of  control  'of  the  press*  will  be 
necessary  before  the  hour  strikes;  the  papers 
indeed  seem  to  exp)ect  it;  the  power  of  a  con- 
trolled press  is  that  the  central  authority  can 
present  a  continuity  of  policy"  (pp.  94-95)^. 

"It  Is  superfluous  to  stress  the  value  of 
the  cinema  as  a  propaganda  medium.  I  have 
already  said  that  the  United  States-made 
film  represents  one  of  the  greatest  undirected 
or  spontaneous  propaganda  forces  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  The  one-reel  news  picture, 
taking  10  minutes  to  show.  Is  cheap  and 
quick  to  make**  (pp.  105-106). 

"The  public  is  accustomed  to  regard  the 
cinema  as  a  stock  form  of  popular  enter- 
tainment, and  so  long  as  they  go  to  the  pic- 
tures to  be  harrowed  or  amused  they  are 
likely  unconsciously  to  Imbibe  a  great  deal 
of  propaganda  In  the  process.  This  Is  why 
the  Hollywood  film  has  been  such  a  propa- 
ganda force.  •  •  •  It  must  not  be  obvi- 
ous propaganda.  The  problem  Is  how  to 
gild  the  propaganda  pill  to  Insure  that  It  Is 
swallowed  but  not  so  that  the  coating  masks 
the  moral  that  It  is  designed  to  convey"  (pp. 
106-107). 

"The  new  engine  which  has  changed  the 
whole  volume  and  tempo  of  propaganda  Is 
the  wireless  or.  more  conveniently,  the  radio 
(p.  113).  •  •  •  There  will  certainly  be 
opportunities  for  radio  messages  to  be  put 
across  before  their  source  of  origin  Is  de- 
tected" (p.  117). 

"In  the  realm  of  the  cinema  we  may  be 
able  to  depend  on  the  natural  bias  of  the 
United  States  film  manufacturers  in  favor 
of  Great  Britain  as  opposed  to  Germany. 
Japan,  or  Italy,  and  on  their  command  of  the 
machinery  of  international  film  distribution. 
This  will  be  an  asset  both  with  the  stock 
entertainment  picture  and  the  news  reels." 

THI    TTNTTED   STATES 

The  following  facts  should  be  set  over 
against  current  events.  The  latter  show  the 
former;  that  1b.  propaganda  plans,  working 
out  to  a  nicety  to  the  advantage  of  the  in- 
ternationalists, but  to  the  destruction  of  our 


constitutional  form  of  government.    An  old 
adage  has  It  "Whom  the  gods  would  destroy 
they  first  make  mad.'*    One  of  the  principal 
objectives   of   propaganda    Is    to    make    the 
people  hysterical,  confused,  and  unable   to 
think.     This  brings  to  mind  what  the  able 
commentator,  George  RothweU  Brown,  wrote 
m    a    syndicated    article.    Political    Parade, 
quote:   "Conclusion  of  debate  in  the  House 
on  the  British  1776  bill  found  that  body  in 
a  state  of  absolute  bewilderment  and  psycho- 
logical  confusion.     Actually    this    bill    was 
passed   by  a  process  of  heart  thinking,   in 
which   brains  figured  little  If  at  all.     This 
writer  In  40  years  of  Capitol  reporting  has 
never  seen  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
more  distracted  mood  than  it  was  when  it 
debated  and  passed  this  bill  which  will  make 
a  totalitarian  state  of  America  in  the  name 
of  destroying  totalitarianism  in  Europe." 

He  continues:  "The  reason  for  this  Is  obvi- 
ous. Here  are  two  fundamentally  opposed 
propositions,  one  military  aid  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  other  a  method  of  rendering  that  aid 
predicated  upon  the  surrender  to  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  constitutional  legislative  power. 
Including  the  power  to  declare  war,  for  that 
Is  what  it  amounts  to." 

By  subtle  cunning  or  devilish  coincidence, 
as  you  will,  both  of  these  things  were  bound 
up  together  In  a  single  bill  so  inextricably 
that  all  the  Ingenuity  of  the  House  was  not 
able  to  rip  them  apart. 

"Whom  the  gods  will  destroy  they  first 
make  mad.**  This  classical  saying  Is  very 
applicable  to  the  present  situation,  which  I 
will  express  In  the  following  lines: 

"Waken  not  the  slumbering  public 

Ferocious  are  the  tiger's  teeth; 
Loose  the  goriest  of  horrors 
Who  hysteria  unsheathe." 
"All     •     •     •     methods  of  the  propaganda 
1st  come  down  at  last  to  this.    Their  aim 
and  object  Is  to  get  the  propaganded  to  think 
and  consequently  to  talk  about  the  moral 
raised  In  their  propaganda.    I  may  here  with- 
out apology  quote  the  Judgment  of  Professor 
Lasswell  on  British  propaganda  to  bring  the 
United  States  of  America  into  the  Great  War. 
•The  ch.ef  emphasis     *     •     •     is  upon  the 
use  of  persons  as  channels  of  Influence.     In- 
fluence spread  from  businessman  to  business- 
man, from  Journalist  to  journalist,  from  pro- 
fessor to  professor,  from  worker  to  worker. 
Behind  the  scenes,  and  behind  the  news  and 
pictures  and  speeches  there  flows  a  mighty 
stream  of  personal  Influencing.    The  war  was 
more  debated  In  private  than  in  public.    A 
sidelight  on  the  method  is  contained  In  a 
letter   from   Sir   Edward   Grey   to   Theodore 
Roosevelt,  dated  the  10th  of  October  1914. 

"  'Mt  Deab  Roosevelt:  J.  M.  Barrle  and  A. 
E.  W.  Mason,  some  of  whose  books  you  no 
doubt  have  read,  are  going  to  the  United 
States.  Their  object  Is,  as  I  understand,  not 
to  make  speeches  or  give  lectures,  but  to  meet 
people,  particularly  connected  with  the  uni- 
versities, and  explain  the  British  case  as  re- 
gards this  war,  and  our  view  of  the  Issues 
Involved.* 

'•When  the  lance  was  broken  In  public  for 
the  British  cause  it  was  done  by  an  American 
and  not  by  a  foreigner"  (pp.  124-125). 

"There  remains  the  United  States — the  great 
neutral.  In  the  next  war,  as  In  the  last,  the 
result  will  probably  depend  on  the  way  In 
which  the  United  States  acts,  and  her  attitude 
win  reflect  the  reaction  of  her  public  to  prop- 
aganda properly  applied.  During  the  Great 
War  •  •  •  among  our  multifarious  ac- 
tivities was  the  supply  of  a  regular  British 
news  sheet  to  no  fewer  than  360  smaller  Amer- 
ican papers.  •  •  •  The  American  people 
have  progressed  a  long  way  since  those  days, 
when  foreign  politics  were  hardly  touched 
upon  In  any  but  a  few  of  the  greater  news- 
papers" (p.  140). 

"For  one  thing,  the  American  Is  the  great- 
est champion  of  the  oppressed,  and  frequently 
of  the  so-distant  oppressed,  which  may  ex- 
plain why  he  is  so  frequently  taken  In  by  the 
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turd  luck'  atory  of  Loodoc  oojiftdfncf  trick- 
sters. Secondly,  the  American  people  are  etUl 
under  the  influence  of  much  of  the  Great 
War  propaganda.  They  are  more  susceptible 
thfm  most  peoples  to  mass  euggestion — they 
have  been  brought  up  on  it — and  since  1018 
they  have  shut  themselves  off  from  reality. 
Thirdly,  they  are  at  this  moment  the  battle- 
ground of  an  active  propaganda  of  labels" 
(p.  146). 

"There  Is  no  sense  In  refusing  to  recognize 
that  there  has  always  been  a  substratum  of 
suspicion  of  Great  Britain  in  the  United 
States.  The  American  people  may  admire 
some  of  our  traits  and  hold  others  In  con- 
tempt, but  they  periodically  tend  to  siispect 
our  motives"  (p.  146). 

"During  the  Great  War  we  were  particu- 
larly rulnerable  to  indirect  jTropaganda  In  the 
United  Stetee,  and  the  Germans  were  able 
to  work  up  a  fierce  fedlng  for  the  miserable 
Irish,  struggling  for  home  rule;  for  the  op- 
pressed Indians,  writhing  under  a  British 
military  despotism;  for  the  fleasome  feUabeen 
In  Egypt,  kept  on  the  bare  subsistence  line; 
and  for  the  poor  Jew,  whose  brethren  were 
periodically  beaten  up  or  btmied  by  Britain's 
allies.  It  Is  good  to  feel  that  In  the  next  war 
those  bccaes  will  not  nm"  (p.  148) . 

"The  recent  realist  policy  of  the  Brttict} 
Government  has  been  worked  up  into  a  prop- 
aganda of  significant  extent  and  Intensity 
which  represents  Great  Britain  as  being  "half- 
Pasctot* — excuse  the  label — all  ready  and  pre- 
pared to  '■ell  the  democratic  paaT  and  go 
'all-Fascist'  at  the  flrst  convenient  oppor- 
tunity. This  Is  being  developed  by  the  in- 
tense Jewish  hatred  of  Germany,  and  from 
her  all  dictator  countries,  and  backed  by  the 
Influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  unde- 
nominational liberals"  (pp.  147-148). 

"At  the  moment  we  have  a  strong  section 
of  American  opinion  against  us,  but  If  war 
were  to  break  otrt  tomorrow  between  England 
and  Germany  this  mass  of  opinion  would 
have  to  come  down  on  one  side  or  the  other 
and  it  would  be  marvelous  indeed  if  Oerman 
propaganda  could  succeed  In  brlngliig  it  down 
on  theirs.  In  general  the  situation  In  the 
United  States  is  more  favorable  to  Great 
Britain  than  In  1914,  In  Chat  obvious  ceoten 
of  infection  have  been  removed:  •  •  •  we 
have  temporarily  at  any  rate  lost  caete  as  a 
'democratic'  state  because  of  the  propaganda 
which  represents  us  as  truckling  to  or  at  least 
having  truck  with  'dictators"'  (p.  146). 

"Tbough  we  are  unfavorably  placed  we 
abaU  require  to  do  much  propaganda  to  keep 
the  United  States  benevolently  neutraL  To 
perstiade  her  to  take  our  part  will  be  much 
more  difficult,  so  difficult  as  to  be  unlikely  to 
succeed.  It  will  need  a  definite  tiireat  to 
America,  a  threat,  moreover,  which  will  have 
to  be  brought  home  by  propaganda  to  every 
citizen,  before  tlie  Republic  wlU  again  take 
arms  In  an  external  quarreL" 

JAP4W 

*nie  position  will  naturally  be  eonslder- 
ahly  eased  If  Japan  were  Involved  and  this 
might  aztd  probably  would  bring  America  in 
without  further  ado.  At  any  rate,  tt  would 
be  a  natural  and  obrlorus  object  of  our  prop- 
agandists to  achieve  this,  jtist  as  during  the 
Great  War  they  suoceeded  in  emlxofling  t2M 
United  States  with  Germany"  (p.  148). 

"During  the  last  war  the  world  lay  under 
the  spell  of  democracy**  (p.  188)  .-•••• 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  next  war  will 
be  billed  as  a  fight  between  democracy  and 
dlctatarBhlp**  (p.  140).  "Fortunately,  with 
America,  our  propaganda  is  on  a  firm  ground. 
We  can  be  entirely  sincere,  as  our  main  plank 
will  be  the  old  democratic  one.  We  must 
clearly  enunciate  our  belief  in  the  democratic 
form  at  govenunent  and  our  firm  resolve  to 
adhere  to  it"  (p.  149). 


"There  remain  the  Jews.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  of  the  world  Jew  population  ot 
approximately     15.000,000,     no    fewer    than 


taOQfiOO  are  In  the  United  States.  Twenty- 
five  percent  of  the  Inhabitants  of  New  York 
are  Jews.  Dm^ng  the  Great  War  we  bought 
off  this  huge  American  Jewish  public  by  the 
promlee  of  the  Jewish  National  Home  In 
Palestine,  held  by  Ludendorff  to  be  a  master 
stroke  of  Allied  propaganda,  as  it  enabled  us 
not  only  to  appeal  to  the  Jews  in  America 
but  to  the  Jews  In  Gemwny  a<i  well**  <p.  147) . 

"The  eagerness  with  which  Jewish  parti- 
sans seize  each  and  every  opportimity  to  ram 
home  propaganda  regarding  their  persecution 
1g  nearlng  the  danger  Une.  It  is  bringing  the 
Jewish  problem  Into  prominence,  always  an 
tmdesirable  thing  to  do  from  the  Jewish  point 
of  view,  and  thereby  Indirectly  reinforcing 
the  anti-6emitic  propaganda  put  out  by  Ger- 
many. It  is  not  only  the  dictators  who  are 
sensitive  to  criticism.  Already  the  pitch  has 
been  reached  in  Great  Britain,  where  It  Is 
considered  bigoted  or  reactionary  to  do  other 
than  praise  the  Jews  for  their  industry  and 
ability.  Few  papers  will  risk  any  attack  on 
the  Jews,  however  well  founded,  for  fear  of 
appearing  even  distantly  anti-Semitic.  It  is 
an  unfortunate  fact,  but  a  fact  nonetbeless, 
that  anti-Semitism  is  endemic  in  ahiiost  every 
country ,  but  it  very  seldom  breaks  out.  except 
during  a  period  of  serious  trade  depression  or 
unless  driven  underground.  *rhe  former  may 
arrive  in  the  near  future,  and  the  latter  is 
now  being  done  as  a  result  of  the  Jewish  anti- 
German  propaganda"  (p.  92). 
ncLicioif 

"Our  minor  propaganda  will  aim  at  attach- 
ing support  of  important  sections,  siKb  as  the 
Jews,  probably  by  the  declaration  at  a  clear- 
cut  policy  on  Palestine  and  of  our  intentions. 
If  victorious,  to  put  an  end  to  anti-Semitic 
persecution;  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munity in  similar  terms.  These  should  not 
be  difficult  to  pursue,  nor  to  put  over  to  the 
American  pubUc"  (p.  149). 

"We  shall,  as  before,  send  over  our  leadii^ 
literary  lights  and  other  men  with  names  well 
known  In  the  United  States  to  put  our  point 
of  view  over  the  dinner  table.  •  •  •  Con- 
versely, we  should  exploit  to  the  full  the  Tiews 
and  experiences  of  An»erlcan  nationals  who 
might  be  serving  In  our  forces  or  those  of  our 
Allies.  We  should  make  rauch  at  them,  deco- 
rate them,  signal  them  for  mention  in  dis- 
patches and  in  the  press  and  use  their  stories 
as  propaganda  material  to  tbeir  own  people" 
(p.  149). 

HAXI-KABI  roc  AMBOCANS 

"American  newspapermen  to  London  are  of 
approved  mettle  and  •  •  •  should  nev- 
ertheieas  lepresent  a  vi^uahle  propsesnda 
force  on  the  strength  of  the  day-to-day  news 
they  sen/i  over.  •  •  •  We  shall  see  that 
they  are  given  every  facility  for  observing  and 
reporting  and  that  their  messages  are  sym- 
pathetically censored.  Similarly  with  tlielr 
news-reel  men.  They  should  be  the  first  to 
be  allowed  to  'shoot'  pictures  of  air  raids,  in 
order  that  the  proper  volume  of  pictorial 
'horror'  wlU  be  availahle  in  one  of  the  great 
countries  where  'atrocity  propaganda'  will 
still  be  operative"  (p.  150). 

The  internationalists,  whose  business  is 
profits  for  self  and  the  destruction  of  human 
life  and  enslavement  of  nations,  have  the  pro- 
nntlon  at  wars  down  to  a  cold  business 
scienee,  as  is  indicated  by  the  quotations  in 
the  foregoing  memoranda.  "  "What  does  it 
cost  to  sell  a  war  to  a  foreign  ocuntry?'  The 
speaker  was  a  well-known  American,  and  the 
persou  to  whom  the  question  was  addressed 
was  one  of  the  great  lords  of  England  That 
an  depends,'  was  tlie  reply  of  hU  lordship. 
•To  a  small  country  such  as  you  would  find  in 
the  Bs<k«Tw.  a  milllou  doUan,  I  should  say. 
But  to  a  big  ignorant  country  like  the  United 
States' — ^he  paused,  as  though  going  over  In 
his  mtnd  the  actual  figures,  for  he  had  a  lead- 
tog  part  In  selling  the  Great  War  to  this  Wg 
ignorant euuntiy-'flfty  millions.'  "  (Democ- 
racy and  World  Dominion,  by  Kdwta  D. 
Schoonmaker.  p.  291.) 


Thete  are  some  UHngs  transpiring  at  pres- 
ent, both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  can  te 
explained  only  if  we  take  into  consideration 
an  all-powerful  International  force,  the  influ- 
ence at  which  is  irresietible,  unless  met  with 
firm  Cbrlsttan  oonvlctlons  and  sterling 
patriotism  directed  by  an  Informed  mind. 

In  his  address  to  the  Matlcm  on  January  19, 
1A41.  ex-Ambassador  Josepii  P.  Kennedy 
among  other  things  said  the  foUowing: 
"There  are  many  phenomena  in  this  war  that 
defy  explanation  even  by  the  most  expert. 
If  the  German  air  force  can  practically  destroy 
a  city  in  a  one-night  raid,  as  in  Coventry,  why 
is  it  that  it  has  failed  to  wipe  out  industrUl 
England  in  a  aeries  of  these  raids?  If.  as  we 
know,  Bigiand  lives  only  If  her  ports  remain 
open,  why  has  not  the  German  air  force  con- 
centrated its  efforts  on  closing  these  ports  by 
aerial  bombardment?  It  has  made  but  few 
raids  on  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  and  those  only 
recently.  What  is  the  answer?  I  dont  know. 
Apparently  no  one  does. ' 

Sooieone  does  know.  The  same  hidden 
forces  that  conducted  a  like  program  In  ths 
last  war.  The  late  Senator  Robert  La  Follette 
made  an  expose  of  it  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  March  Iff.  1923.  The  results  of 
his  find  ave  contained  in  Senate  Document 
346  In  the  last  World  War  the  rich  iron-ore 
mines  in  western  Europe  were  not  bombed 
for  4  yean.  The  internationalists  of  Ger- 
many. Ftance.  bigland.  and  America  deter- 
mined that  these  mines  should  not  be 
bombed,  and  their  command  was  obeyed. 

Mr.  George  Roth  well  Brown,  quoted  above 
in  hie  news  oonunentary  Political  Parade,  asks 
a  kindred  question,  says  he:  "The  •  •  • 
terms  of  the  blU,  which  unless  those  terms 
are  amended  by  the  Senate,  will  establish 
the  American  President  as  the  arbiter  of  the 
wortd's  destinies.  To  whose  Interest  is  it  thst 
Mr.  Roosevelt  should  become  thus  interna- 
tionally powerful?  When  you  can  answer 
this — and  this  writer  cannot — you  will  begin 
to  get  at  itte  bottom  of  things." 

The  ground  work  for  the  present  crisis 
was  cunningly  prepared  for  the  past  30  years, 
closing  to  on  the  finishing  stretch  during 
the  pest  8.  We  are  in  a  man-made  depres- 
sion, starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Rugged 
individualism,  understood  In  American  terms 
as  being  socially,  economically,  and  financial- 
ly Independent  has  been  smeared  with  odium 
by  the  tnterrtatlonallets,  who  Interpreted  it 
as  meaning  rapacious  selfishness.  So  they 
decreed  and  planned,  and  carried  out  their 
plan,  making  the  people  dependent  on  the 
state,  on  the  poUtieal  eoonoinle  planning  act, 
by  which  they  oould  control  tLe  wages,  as 
wen  as  the  food  and  the  clothes  consumed. 
A  member  of  the  clan  said  over  a  htmdned 
years  ago  that  whoever  contrrts  the  ftoance 
rules  the  country. 


Etrftacy  Pavers  tf  the  Preo^eal 


£KT£N6ION  OP  REMABKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  UIUABEE 

Df  TEE  BOUSE  OP  BEPECSSBIfTATnm 


Wedneadat^  Febmanf  26,  1941 


Mr.  LARRABEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  duxlnc 
consideration  of  the  flrst  defense  UU  of 
1941,  oonuDonly  called  Uie  lease-lend  bill, 
azid  designed  as  H.  R.  111%.  the  charge 
bas  often  been  msfde  tbat  the  bill  dvee 
tbe  President  new  and  unprecedented 
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authority,    equal    to    or    bordering    on 
dictatorship. 

An  examination  of  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  President,  without  bene- 
fit of  any  especial  authority  bestowed 
upon  him  by  Congress  for  specific  pur- 
poses and  for  limited  periods,  shows  that 
there  Is  nothing  on  which  to  base  such 
charges. 

The  President  has  under  the  Constitu- 
tion very  wide  powers.  He  is  vested  with 
the  executive  power  of  the  Government. 
He  is  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  in  time  of  both  peace  and 
war.  He  Is  the  sole  official  authorized  to 
communicate  with  foreign  governments. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said  with  ref- 
erence to  these  powers: 

In  this  vast  external  realm,  with  Its  Im- 
portant, complicated,  dehcate,  and  manifold 
problems,  the  President  alone  has  power  to 
speak  or  listen  as  a  representative  of  the 
Nation.  U.  S.  v.  Curtisa-Wright  Corporation 
(299  U   8.  304.  1933). 

If  a  war  be  made  by  Invasion  of  a  foreign 
nation,  the  President  Is  not  only  authorized 
but  bound  to  resist  by  force,  The  Prize  Case3 
(2  Black.  635.  638.  1862).  The  powers  of 
Congress  extend  to  all  legislation  essential  to 
the  prosecution  of  war  "except  such  as  Inter- 
fere with  the  command  of  forces  and  the  con- 
duct of  campaigns.  That  power  and  duty 
belongs  to  the  President  as  Commander  In 
Chief."  Ex  parte  MilUgan  (4  WaU.  2.  1866). 

A  Federal  district  court  said,  with  re- 
spect to  the  bombardment  of  Greytown, 
Nicaragua,  one  of  the  numerous  cases  in 
which  the  President  used  military  force 
abroad  in  time  of  peace  to  protect  Amer- 
ican nationals: 

As  respects  the  Interposition  of  the  Execu- 
tive abroad,  for  the  protection  of  the  lives 
or  property  of  the  citizen,  the  duty  must,  of 
necessity,  rest  In  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Durand  v.  Hollins  (4  Blatch.  461,  454, 
1854). 

The  President  exercises  these  powers 
by  directing  the  movements  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  for  the  defense  of  American 
citizens  and  territory  and  by  communi- 
cating with  foreign  governments  through 
the  Department  of  State. 

It  is  clear  that  he  might  exercise  the 
powers  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  another 
country  to  make  war  upon  the  United 
States.  These  powers,  however,  are 
granted  by  the  Constitution,  and  cannot 
be  encroached  upon  by  Congress. 

The  President  is,  of  course,  cognizant 
of  the  attitudes  of  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic opinion  whenever  he  uses  them.  It 
may  be — or  have  been — feared  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  that  congressional  en- 
dorsement of  its  policy  might  induce  the 
President  to  exercise  some  of  these  con- 
stitutional powers  in  a  way  to  involve 
the  coimtry  in  war. 

Such  fear  is  not  Justified,  because  the 
policy  of  the  bill  is  not  that  of  a  war 
bill  but  only  that  of  a  bill  to  aid  the 
allies.  The  bill  in  no  way  adds  to  the 
war  powers  of  the  President. 

The  right  to  curb  the  limited  powers 
extended  the  President  for  the  purpose 
of  making  materials  of  defense  available 
to  the  allies  is  specifically  set  out  in  an 
amendment  accepted  by  the  House, 
which  authorizes  Congress  to  terminate 
all  these  especial  powers  at  any  time  by 


a  concurrent  resolution.  A  concurrent 
resolution  means  a  resolution  passed  by 
a  majority  of  both  houses  without  sub- 
mission to  the  President.  Such  resolu- 
tions are  seldom  used  except  for  matters 
of  interest  only  to  the  houses  of  Con- 
gress, not  for  legislation. 

However,  inasmuch  as  the  Constitution 
required  that  "every  order,  resolution,  or 
vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
may  be  necessary,  except  on  a  question 
of  adjournment,  shall  be  presented  to  the 
President"  for  his  possible  veto — article 
I.  section  7,  clause  3 — this  seems  to  be  an 
unconstitutional  effort  to  deprive  the 
President  of  his  veto.  He  would  prob- 
ably be  within  his  rights  in  ignoring  such 
a  concurrent  resolution,  but  it  is  not  at 
all  probable  that  he  would  wish  to  dare 
to  defy  the  will  of  Congress  and  the 
opinions  of  the  public,  which  support  this 
resolution. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  section  of  the 
act  authorizing  the  repair  and  outfitting 
of  ships  of  the  Allies  in  American  ports, 
and  permitting  discrimination  in  favor  of 
"any  country  whose  defense  the  Presi- 
dent deems  vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States."  violates  the  provisions 
and  spirit  of  The  Hague  Convention  of 
1907.  and  the  Neutrality  Acts  which  have 
been  on  the  statute  books  since  1794. 

However,  this  convention  is  not  appli- 
cable, it  is  fair  to  assume,  since  interna- 
tional law  and  The  Hague  Convention 
have  been  flouted  by  the  aggressors,  and 
since  international  agreements  have  been 
canceled  by  the  very  acts  of  the  aggres- 
sors. On  the  other  hand,  we  appear  to  be 
bound  by  treaties  and  agreements  to  a 
status  of  cooperation  with  those  who  have 
been  resisting  those  nations  that  have 
flaunted  treaties  and  agreements  and 
who  have  refused  to  resort  to  interna- 
tional law  in  favor  of  armed  aggression. 
It  has  long  been  recognized  that  a  state 
which  resorts  to  hostilities  in  violation  of 
an  expUcit  obligation  is  not  a  lawful  bel- 
ligerent entitled  to  the  normal  law  of 
neutrality. 

According  to  the  Budapest  Articles  of 
Interpretation  of  the  Pact  of  Paris, 
which,  while  not  official  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  many  international  jurists  and 
by  some  governments,  a  party  to  that 
treaty — 

may  without  thereby  committing  a  breach 
of  the  pact,  or  any  rule  of  International  law 
decline  to  observe  toward  a  state  violating 
the  pact  the  duties  prescribed  by  Interna- 
tional law,  apart  from  the  pact,  for  a  neutral 
in  relation  to  a  belligerent.  (International 
Law  Association  Report,  1934,  p.  67.) 

A  large  portion  of  the  states  of  the 
world  have  recognized  that  Germany  and 
her  allies,  all  parties  to  the  Pact  of  Paris, 
have  violated  that  treaty  by  their  in- 
vasion; consequently  the  United  States 
is  free,  under  international  law,  to  take 
such  discriminatory  measures  as  it  sees 
fit. 

Digressing  from  questions  of  Interna- 
tional law  and  morality,  the  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
the  proposed  transfer  of  defense  ma- 
terials now  owned  by  the  United  States 
to  other  governments. 


The  Attorney  General  held  In  the  case 
of  the  destroyers  that  the  power  to  thus 
dispose  of  Army  and  Navy  material  be- 
longs to  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief. 

Not  only  ^ere  such  powers  exercised  by 
the  President  on  this  occasion  but  after 
the  armistice  in  1918  the  President  au- 
thorized General  Harbord  to  dispose  of 
large  quantities  of  war  material  in 
Prance.  The  precedent  appears  to  have 
been  established  and  no  record  is  found 
that  it  has  previously  been  challenged. 

In  a  statement  which  appeared  in  the 
United  States  News,  a  national  weekly 
news  magazine,  January  31,  1941,  a 
lengthy  and  enlightening  dissertation 
concerning  the  power  of  war  making 
vested  in  the  President  appears.  The 
United  States  news  points  out  that  the 
President  has  far  greater  power  under 
the  Constitution  than  many  people 
realize,  and  that  the  President  has, 
without  resorting  to  provisions  of  the 
lend-lease  bill,  power  granted  him  by  the 
Constitution  which  many  Members  of 
Congress  thought  that  they  alone 
possessed. 

Quotations  from  the  article  which 
are  pertinent  to  this  discussion  follow: 

President  Roosevelt  today  possesses  power 
to  order  naval  convoy  of  ships  going  to  Great 
Britain.  A  word  from  the  President,  and 
the  American  Army  and  Navy  would  act  to 
seize  territory  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  might  deem 
vital  to  national  defense.  The  President  right 
now  is  vested  with  authority  to  order  the 
fleet  to  Singapore,  after  conferring  with 
Britain,  even  if  that  action  precipitated  con- 
flict with  Japan. 

Not  that  President  Roosevelt  intends  to  do 
ary  of  these  warlike  things.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
let  it  be  known  this  past  week  that  he  is 
opposed  at  this  time  to  use  of  the  United 
States  Navy  for  convoy  purposes  in  the  war 
zone.  That  action  might  bring  shooting, 
and  shooting,  the  President  explains.  Is  the 
last  thing  he  wants.  But  the  authority  Is 
there.  Many  Congressmen  thought  that  they 
alone  possessed  the  power  to  get  this  Nation 
into  a  fight.  They  thought  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt in  his  lend-lease  bill  was  asking  Congress 
to  give  up  some  of  this  power. 

Actually,  every  President  from  Gteorge 
Washington  to  Franklin  Roosevelt  has  exer- 
cised authority  that  could  be  used  to  precipi- 
tate war.  This  power  Is  given  by  the  Consti- 
tution itself.  It  flows  from  (1)  the  authority 
vested  In  the  President  to  conduct  relations 
with  foreign  governments,  subject  only  to 
Senate  ratiflcation  of  any  formal  treaties, 
and  (2)  the  authority  vested  in  the  President 
as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States.  Every  President 
has  possessed  these  powers.  Several  Presi- 
dents have  used  those  powers  in  ways  that 
have  involved  action  by  the  Army  and  Navy — 
and  without  any  direct  approval  of  the 
Congress. 

For  example.  It  is  within  the  power  of 
President  Roosevelt  to  direct  Admiral  Harold 
Stark  to  order  ships  from  this  Nation's  At- 
lantic Fleet  to  protect  merchant  ships  car- 
rying American  war  materials  to  England.  If 
an  American  warship  were  sunk.  Congress 
might,  or  might  not  be  asked  to  declare  war. 
The  Neutrality  Act  does  not.  and  there  is 
question  whether  it  constitutionally  could, 
bar  entry  of  American  warships  Into  combat 
zones. 

As  a  second  example.  It  is  within  the  power 
of  President  Roosevelt  to  direct  Admiral  Stark 
and  Gen.  George  Marshall  to  seize  and  to 
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garrison  the  Azores,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
and  Greenland,  in  event  that  Germany 
should  overcome  the  British.  This  order 
could  be  issued  without  any  reference  to 
Congress,  and  Congress  could  not  deny  to 
the  President  power  to  issue  such  an  order 
without  first  amending  the  Constitution. 

For  a  third  example,  it  is  within  the  powei 
of  the  President  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
with  Great  Britain — without  consulting  Con- 
gress— that  would  open  the  British  base  at 
Singapore  to  the  American  Pacific  Fleet.  The 
President  could  order  the  fleet  to  base  at 
Singapore  and  to  resist  any  move  by  Japnn 
that  wovild  involve  loss  by  the  United  States 
of  control  either  over  the  Philippines  or 
over  the  source  of  rubber  and  tin  supply  in 
the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Presidents 
frequently  have  used  the  military  and  naval 
power  of  this  Nation,  with  and  without  a 
declaration  of  war  by  Congress. 

In  cases  where  war  has  been  declared.  Pres- 
idents often  have  taken  actions  that  made 
a  war  declaration  by  Congress  no  more  thaa 
a  formal  ratification  of  an  established  fact. 
In  cases  where  war  has  not  been  declared. 
Congress  has  given  Its  ratiflcation  by  ap- 
propriating funds  for  continued  operation  of 
the  Army  and  Navy.  In  either  case,  the  ini- 
tiative rested  with  the  President. 

How  Presidents  have  used  this  authority  Is 
disclosed  by  a  brief  look  backward. 

President  Polk:  In  April  1846  the  Presi- 
dent ordered  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  to  advance 
from  the  Neuces  River  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rio"  Grande  through  territory  claimed  by 
Mexico.  In  making  that  advance  there  was 
a  brush  with  Mexican  forces  and  an  Ameri- 
can soldier  was  killed.  President  Polk  then 
advised  Congress  that  Mexican  forces  had 
"shed  American  blood  on  American  soil."  and 
a  war  declaration  followed. 

President  Benjamin  Harrison:  In  1888,  the 
President  dispatched  an  American  naval 
squadron  to  Samoa  when  a  German  naval 
unit  entered  the  harbor  and  had  produced 
a  tense  situation.  This  Incident  cleared  up 
without  trouble. 

President  Cleveland:  On  December  2.  1895, 
the  President  in  his  annxial  message  to  Con- 
gress gave  a  warlike  warning  to  Great  Britain 
that  this  country  would  resist  her  eftort  to 
gain  additional  grants  of  territory  from  Vene- 
zuela. The  President  said  that  it  would  "be 
the  tiuty  of  the  United  States  to  resist  by 
every  means  In  Its  power  as  willful  aggression 
upon  Its  rights  and  interests,"  any  attempt 
by  Britain  to  Impose  its  wlU.  The  British 
finally  accepted  arbitration,  but  the  American 
President  had  threatened  war. 

President  McKliiley:  After  long -smoldering 
arguments  with  S.oain.  the  President,  in  Jan- 
uary 1898  dispatched  the  battleship  Maine  to 
Cuba  to  protect  American  interests  in  the 
struggle  between  revolutionists  and  the 
Spanish  Government.  The  Maine  was  blown 
up  and  war  followed. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt:  In  Novem- 
ber 1903  the  President  ordered  warships  fb 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  "maintain  free 
and  uninterrupted  transit"  along  the  Panama 
railroad.  Marines  landed  with  orders  to 
••prevent  any  collision"  between  the  Colom- 
bian Government  forces  and  Panama  rebels. 
The  Republic  of  Panama  grew  out  of  this 
Incident.  In  1903,  the  President  also  sent 
marines  to  take  over  the  customs  offices  of 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

President  Wilson:  In  1914  the  President 
sent  the  marines  to  Haiti  to  secure  order.  In 
April  1914  the  President  sent  an  ultimatum 
to  President  Huerta  of  Mexico,  backing  up  a 
demand  that  the  Mexicans  give  a  salute  to 
the  American  flag  for  arresting  a  group  of 
American  marines.     Mr.  WUaon  asked  Con- 


greoa  for  authority  to  vise  armed  forces  if 
necessary,  but  action  came  before  this  au- 
thority was  given  with  occupation  of  Vera 
Cruz  by  American  forces.  In  March  1015 
the  President  ordered  General  Pershing  to 
pursue  Villa  Into  Mexico  without  first  ob- 
taining approval  by  Congress.  President  WU- 
son.  on  March  12, 1917,  ordered  that  American 
merchant  vessels  be  armed  to  resist  sub- 
marine attack,  after  the  Senate  had  fili- 
bustered and  failed  to  act  on  a  request  to 
give  this  authortty.  The  next  year  the  Presi- 
dent sent  American  forces  to  Archangel  and 
into  Siberia  to  fight  the  Bolshevikl  without 
going  to  Congress  for  authority. 

President  Coolldge:  In  1926  the  President 
ordered  United  States  warships  to  Blueflelds. 
Nicaragua,  where  marines  fought  skirmishes 
intermittently  until  1928.  Congressional  au- 
thority was  not  asked  or  given. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  8  years  of  office 
holding,  has  refrained  from  using  the  armed 
forces  of  this  Nation.  The  President's  whole 
effort  In  this  hemisphere  has  been  directed 
at  avoidance  of  disputes,  despite  provocation. 
There  has  been  continued  insistence  In  re- 
lationships with  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia 
that  disputes  be  adjusted  by  negotiation 
rather  than  by  force.  The  United  States 
went  along  with  the  British  Government  in 
its  policy  of  appeasement  of  Germany  that 
ended  with  Munich. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  insists  that  his  present  ob- 
jective is  not  war.  If  that  objective  should 
be  war,  he  is  possessed  of  all  of  the  powers 
needed  to  bring  war  about.  He  and  his  ad- 
visers are  telling  the  Nation  that  the  lend- 
lease  bill  provides  the  means  to  do,  short  of 
war,  what  otherwise  might  have  to  be  done 
with  war. 


Tke  LoMl-LeMe  Bin 


The  Start  and  Stripes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NFW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday.  February  26  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  February  13),  1941 


POEM  BY  JOHN  HARSEN  RHOADES 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  poem  by 
John  Harsen  Rhoades,  of  New  York  City, 
entitled  "Our  Flag— The  Stars  and 
Stripes." 

There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CUB  IXAO — THE  STARS  AND   STRIPES 

Emblem  of  freedom — yet,  Justice  for  all, 
Valor,  decorimi — the  soldier  at  call. 
Symbol  of  richness— if  sellness  forbear. 
Comfort  through  kindness  for  all  who  despair. 
Stripes  for  our  freedom,  the  stars  for  our 

space, 
Blue,   white,   and  crimson — this  banner  of 

grace. 
Signal  of  union,  and  union  out  goal — 
Force,  our  intention,  for  freedom  of  souL 
Cotirage  her  armor  In  war  upon  wrong. 
Peace  for  high  honor,  God's  Gospel  her  song. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

or  SOUTH  autouwA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  February  27  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  i3),  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    GEORGE    W. 
NORRIS.    OF    NEBRASKA 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraskii  I  Mr.  Norris]  on  the  subject  of 
the  legislation  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday  evening,  February 
26,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
of  Senator  Norris  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  world  is  confronted  today  with  two 
radically  different  philosophies  of  govern- 
ment. These  two  forms  of  government  are 
ordinarily  referred  to  as  "dicUtorial"  on  th« 
one  band,  and  "democratic"  on  the  other. 
There  are.  however,  other  important  differ- 
ences, and  without  trying  to  narrate  all  of 
them.  I  am  goiug  to  speak  of  one  which,  la 
my  Judgment,  is  the  most  Important  of  all 

It   is   a  philosophy   of   government   never 
proposed  by  any  clvillaed  country  on  earth. 
untU   the   advent   of   the  present   difficulty. 
Tnat  theory  is  that  any  government  has  the 
right  to  conquer  any  other  government  or 
any  other  people,  if  it  has  the  power  to  do 
■o.    It  is  not  necessary  that  a  dispute  shoiild 
exist  or  arise  between  the  two  governments. 
The   Hitler   theory   maintains  that   without 
any  dispute,  without  any  quarrel,  without 
any  disagreement,  he  has  the  right  to  take 
any  part  or  all  of  the  earth,  if  he  Is  able  to 
accomplish  this  feat,  either  by  force  or  threat 
of  force.    He  and  his  allies  have  thus  con- 
quered a  great  portion  of  the  earth.    This 
philosophy  of  government  started  first  with 
Japan,    when    she    took    over    Manchukuo, 
She  had  had  no  dispute  with  this  govern- 
ment;   there  had  been   no   quarrel   between 
them.    She  simply  took  this  territory,  because 
she  was  able  to  Uke  It.    It  Is  to  the  credit 
of  the  American  Government  that  we  made  a 
protest   against  this  reckless  assumption  of 
authority   by   Japan,   and   It  is   not   to   the 
credit  of  Great  BrlUln  that  she  refund  to 
Join  with  us  in  this  protest.     A  short  time 
afterward,  Mussolini,  without  any  cause  or 
reason,   without   any   claim   of   right,   con- 
quered Abyssinia.     Then  the  precedent  was 
carried  still  farther  by  Hitler,  and  simply  to 
satisfy  his  ambitions,  one  by  one  he  con- 
quered, mostly  by  a  show  of  force,  the  weaker 
and   smaller   nations  of  Europe      Russia,  in 
the  same  way.  made  war  upon  little  Finland, 
and  because  she  was  powerful  enough  to  do 
so,  took  a  large  part  of  that  territory  Into  her 
own  domain. 

This  is  the  philosophy  of  government  of 
the  Axis  Powers.  They  but  thinly  veil  their 
theory  and  their  belief  that  they  will  ulti- 
mately conquer  the  entire  world— peacefully. 
If  poeslble.  but  by  force  if  necessary — and 
when  they  find  it  necessary  to  use  force  they 
set  aside  all  feelings  of  humanity,  they  cast 
aside  all  theories  of  dvUiaed  warfare  they 
Ignore  the  principles  at  honesty  and  honor 
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wblcb  heretofore  have  existed,  even  In  war- 
time, among  the  honorable  nations  of  the 
world.  They  Btarve  and  miirder  little  chil- 
dren and  innocent  women.  They  coerce 
those  who  are  xmarmed  and  defenflelesa. 
They  murder  with  bombs  from  the  air  and 
with  other  bombe  from  under  the  sea.  Their 
march  of  triumph  Is  marked  everywhere  with 
the  blood  of  their  Innocent  victims.  They 
are  accountable  only  to  their  own  selfish 
philosophy  for  deeds,  however  Inhuman, 
^however  dishonorable,  however  dishonest, 
and  however  dastardly  Civilization  as  we 
have  known  it  for  hundreds  of  years  Is  cast 
aside,  and  the  pleas  of  Innocent  men,  women, 
and  children  are  unheeded  and  disregarded. 
They  murder,  they  kill,  they  destroy,  without 
notice,  both  armed  and  unarmed  nations. 

Hitler  has  publicly  proclaimed  many  times 
that  the  German  people  are  superior  to  any 
other  on  this  earth;  that  they  are  born  to 
rule;  and  that  other  nations  must  bend  the 
knee  In  obedience  to  them  as  masters  He 
has  often  proclaimed  this  doctrine.  The 
world  knows  what  his  ambitions  are  To  be 
conquered  by  him  is  to  be  subjugated  into 
the  bondage  of  human  slavery.  In  his  march 
of  inhuman  triumph  he  strides  like  a  heart- 
less colossus,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cries 
of  the  innocent  and  the  suffering.  He 
tramples  imder  his  triumphant  heel  both  the 
babe  in  the  cradle  and  the  old  and  infirm 
standing  on  the  brink  of  the  grave 

Great  Britain  alone  stands  in  his  way. 
Valiantly,  and  with  a  bravery  and  a  courage 
never  before  witnessed  in  history,  she  has 
■tood  athwart  his  path  defying  with  courage 
and  fidelity  the  most  Inhuman  monster  of 
the  ages.  Hitler  makes  no  secret  of  his  am- 
bition. He  does  not  claim  that  even  if  he 
conquers  England  he  will  cease  in  what  he 
believes  will  be  his  triimiphant  march  to 
subdue  the  entire  world. 

Kven  if  he  made  such  a  promise,  is  there 
anybody,  in  view  of  his  past  history  and  his 
broken  promises,  who  would  believe  him? 
How  often  has  he  brought  innocent  nations 
tinder  his  heel  by  the  promise  that  if  he 
were  permitted  to  steal  the  coveted  country 
his  ambitions  would  be  satisfied.  No  sooner 
has  he  disarmed  the  weaker  nation  and 
brought  it  into  subjection  than  he  forgets 
his  promise,  and  again  strides  forward  to 
conquer  some  other  nation  which  he  thinka 
will  not  be  able  to  resist  his  power. 

He  now  has  practically  all  of  Europe  under 
his  control.  If  England  goes  down,  as  soon 
aa  he  is  able,  as  soon  as  he  can  make  the 
necessary  preparation,  he  will  march  on,  and 
by  the  same  methods  of  deception,  deceit, 
and  dishonor,  will  attempt  to  conquer  other 
nations.  Under  these  circumstances,  con- 
fronted with  this  barbaric  picture,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  In  America,  the  citadel  of 
democracy,  practically  all  of  our  people  are 
united  in  the  cry  that  we  must  help  Eng- 
land aU  we  can? 

Can  anyone  deny  that  we  are  interested  In 
the  result  of  that  fight  now  going  on  over 
In  England?  Can  anyone  with  a  heart;  can 
any  father  who  has  little  children  or  any 
mother  with  a  babe  at  her  breast,  not  feel  a 
•ense  of  horror  at  the  picture,  or  that  it  la 
our  duty  to  assist,  if  possible?  Have  we  no 
compassion  for  himianity?  Have  we  for- 
gotten the  impulses  of  the  human  heart  that 
cause  us  to  cry  out  In  horror  at  this  mur- 
derous onslaught  against  the  civilization  of 
our  day? 
^~  There  is  another  reason,  however,  why  we 
ahould  look  with  horror  upon  this  fiend,  and 
although  it  must  be  admitted  It  is  a  more 
or  less  selfish  reason,  it  is  honest  in  its  self- 
ishness. It  is  the  selfishness  that  Imparts 
atrength  to  the  arm  that  is  defending  Its 
home  and  fireside.  It  is  the  selfishness  that 
has  imbued  the  American  heart  from  the 
days  of  the  Revolution  with  the  desire  to 
keep  our  country  out  of  conflicts  of  destruc- 
tion and  dishonor.    We  need  not  apologize 


for  this  selfishness.    Self-defense  Is  the  first 
law  of  nature. 

Can  anyone  doubt  when  he  views  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  few  years,  when  he  remembers 
the  broken  promises  Hitler  has  made  to  the 
civilized  world,  when  he  recalls  the  murder- 
ous onslaughts  upon  Innocent,  unoffending 
people,  when  he  realizes  that  Hitler's  ambi- 
tion can  be  satisfied  only  by  blood  and 
carnage— can  anyone,  I  repeat,  doubt  but 
that  in  his  travels  toward  ^hat  he  believes 
to  be  his  destiny  he  will  ultimately  cross  our 
path?    This  is  not  seriously  disputed. 

1  am  not  one  of  those  who  believes  that  if 
England  falls  Hitler  will  make  war  upon  us 
within  90  days,  as  some  profess  to  believe 
and  without  doubt  do  believe.  It  seems  to 
me  unreasonable — so  unreasonable  that  It 
will  not  be  attempted.  But  that  we  are  to 
be  his  victims  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  carry 
on  his  conquests  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Neither  am  I  one  who  believes  that  the  first 
onslaught  will  be  upon  our  Nation.  There 
are  weaker  nations  south  of  us,  in  many  of 
which  he  has  already  planted  his  "fifth  col- 
umns." I  cannot  tell,  nor  do  I  believe  any- 
body can  tell;  I  do  not  believe  even  Hitler 
himself  knows  at  this  time  exactly  what 
course  he  will  pursue. 

His  action  will  probably  come  by  way  of 
economic  pressure.  With  Europe  under  his 
domination  and  under  his  heel,  he  will  be 
able  to  shut  the  United  States  out  of  all 
European  commerce.  He  will  be  able  further 
to  infiltrate  South  American  countries 
through  the  commercial  route.  He  will  sup- 
ply manufactured  goods  In  exchange  for  the 
raw  products  of  South  and  Central  America. 
We  shall  be  confined  within  our  own  borders. 
Our  foreign  trade  will  dwindle  and  disappear 
with  the  winds. 

I  know  those  who  oppose  the  so-called 
lend-lease  bill  will  say  that  tc  meet  this  con- 
tingency we  must  arm  ourselves  by  building 
increased  armaments  of  all  kinds.  We  are 
doing  that  now  at  a  wonderful  rate.  Some 
argue  that  we  should  even  let  England  go 
down;  that  we  should  spend  our  money  In 
building  a  navy  greater  than  any  the  world 
has  ever  known;  that  we  should  have  two  such 
navies — one  on  the  Atlantic,  one  on  the 
Pacific. 

That  looks  like  a  beautiful  theory,  but 
will  it  work?  Is  it  possible?  Let  us  con- 
sider it  for  a  moment. 

We  should  remember  that  this  race  of 
navy  building  and  military  preparation  is  an 
open  race.  Others  can  play  that  game,  as 
well  as  ourselves.  In  this  race,  what  will  be 
the  outcome,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned? 

We  have  seen  Hitler  build  up  the  greatest 
air  armada  in  the  entire  history  of  the  world, 
and  he  did   it   apparently   out  of  nothing. 
We  have  seen  both  Japan  and  Italy  build 
navies,  not  the-  equal  perhaps  of  ours  or  of 
Great  Britain,  but  navies  which,  combined 
with  those  of  the  other  dictator  powers,  will, 
before  this  race  is  fairly  started,  surpass  our 
own  efforts,  however  earnestly  and  patriot- 
ically made.    Japan  was  bankrupt,  and  yet 
she  built  a  great  navy.    Italy  was  bankrupt, 
and  yet  she  built  a  navy   which  surpassed 
that  of  Prance.     Russia  was  bankrupt,  and 
yet  she  filled  the  air  with  a  fleet  of  bombing 
machines,  and  the  seas  with  submarines  to 
lie  in  wait  for  their  victims  and  attack  un- 
seen.   They  have  already  done  this.    It  ought 
to  be — it  must  be — admitted  that  Germany, 
Italy,   Japan,  and   Russia  can   build   arma- 
ments, both  air  and  sea,  more  cheaply  than 
we  can. 
Let  us  see,  then,  where  this  race  will  lead  us. 
We  are  already  taxed  almost  to  the  limit. 
If  we  enter  into  an  armament  race  against 
these  combined  powers,  can  we  not  easily  see 
the  outcome?    If  England  goes  down  to  an 
honorable  grave,  there  will  be  no  one  left  to 
confront  these  Axis  Powers  except  our  own 
Government,  and  we  shall  have  to  spend  $2 
to  $1  of  theirs  to  build  the  same  amount  of 


armaments— but  that  Is  not  all.    Our  friends 
who  are  opposed  to  the  lend-lease  bill  always, 
with  a  unanimity  that  Is  unbroken,  claim  hi 
their  arguments  that  the  way  to  meet  this 
evil  octopvis  is  to  proceed  at  once  to  build 
an  immense  army,  an  immense  navy,  and  all 
other  equipment  necessary  to  meet  our  foes 
Suppose  Hitler  delays  his  attack.    Suppose 
he  confines  himself  for  a  few  years  to  eco- 
nomic pressure.     While  we  are  paying  these 
increased   taxes,   we   are   losing   our   foreign 
trade,  making  it  impossible  for  many  of  our 
people  to  make  an  honest  living.    Suppose 
that  he  delays  but  continues  his  plan,  and 
we  continue  ours,  of  building  more  arma- 
ments and  more  ships.    We  must  keep  up 
our  Army  and  our  Navy.    We  must  still  in- 
crease without  limit  our  submarines  and  our 
air  force.     We  cannot  rest  for  one  day  or  we 
shall  be  outrun  in  this  race.    So  that,  even 
though  we  may  live  In  a  state  of  peace.  It 
will    be   an    arme*^  peace — a    nightmare    of 
murderous  deluslpn.     Even  in  this  cherished 
peace  which  the  opponents  of  this  bill  would 
bring  about  the  drain  upon  our  country  in 
the  way  of  taxation  alone  would  become  un- 
bearable.   Even  If  In  the  end  not  a  gun  is 
flred  we  shall  sink  by  the  weight  of  our  own 
arms  and  our  own  military  preparations. 

Thus,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  we 
follow  the  opponents  of  this  bill,  and  let 
England  fall,  we  shall  soon  reach  a  time  when 
our  own  efforts  at  preparation  will  destroy 
us.  Such  9  peace  Is  but  little  better  than 
war  Itself.  The  pursuit  of  happiness  will 
be  denied  us.  It  will  take  all  ovir  energies; 
it  will  take  all  otir  resources,  to  keep  up  thla 
farce.  I  am  drawing  this  picture  to  convince 
those  of  you  who  do  me  the  honor  of  listen- 
ing, that  such  a  peace,  such  a  condition,  must 
be  avoided  as  we  would  avoid  a  serpent.  On 
the  other  hand,  suppose  England  wins,  and 
Hitler  goes  down.  All  this  danger  disappears, 
Just  as  the  dew  vanishes  before  the  rising 
sun. 

We  must  reach  the  conclusion,  therefore — 
it  Is  inevitable — that  the  defeat  of  Hitler  is 
necessary,  not  only  to  preserve  a  peace-loving 
world,  but  to  preserve  our  own  happiness, 
and.  ultimately,  our  own  existence.  If  this 
philosophy  of  Government  in  which  Hitler 
believes,  should  prevail — that  nations  are  not 
required  to  keep  their  word  or  to  be  honor- 
able In  their  dealings — that  they  can  kill  and 
slaughter  Innocent  people  at  will — how  long 
win  It  be  before  that  philosophy  is  estab- 
lished as  international  law?  In  population, 
more  than  one-half  the  earth  under  Hitler 
and  his  three  dictator  associates  now  Is  stand- 
ing boldly  and  openly  for  the  establishment 
of  this  philosophy.  If  Hitler  wins,  that  phi- 
losophy will  be  established,  and  we  shall  In- 
deed then  be  living  in  a  new  world,  a  world 
in  which  righteousness,  honesty,  and  fldelity 
count  for  nothing,  a  world  In  which  the 
only  thing  that  will  be  considered  Is  might, 
a  dishonorable,  murderous,  and  barbarous 
power. 

Do  we  want  to  live  in  that  kind  of  a 
world?  Under  those  circumstances,  would 
not  death  be  preferable  to  life"  Would  not 
our  freedom  be  gone,  our  liberty  disappear, 
and  every  cherished  hope  of  Justice  for 
humanity  vanish  from  the  earth? 

But,  It  Is  said  by  the  opponents  of  the 
lend-lease  bill.  If  we  pass  this  bill  It  Imme- 
diately puts  us  Into  the  war.  In  substance, 
the  same  argument  was  used  more  than  a 
year  ago,  when  we  passed  the  so-called 
amendment  to  the  Neutrality  Act.  Gto  back 
and  read  the  speeches  which  were  made  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  at  that  time,  when  the 
same  dire  prophecies  were  made  in  regard 
to  that  measure  that  are  being  made  now — 
and  by  the  same  men — in  regard  to  this  bill. 
I  do  not  want  to  put  our  country  into  war. 
I  would  not  vote  for  a  declaration  of  war,  to- 
day. Is  there  any  danger  that  if  we  pass 
this  bill,  it  wlU  put  us  into  war?  As  I  see 
it,  this  bill  is  necessary  to  keep  us  out  of 
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war.  If  we  pass  thla  bill,  the  piobabUttles 
%re  that  England  will  win;  that  Hitler  will 
fall;  and  that  the  jreat  machine  built  up  by 
him  to  destroy  the  peace  of  a  civilized  world 
will  fall  apart  and  disappear. 

We  have  done  many  things  In  our  aid  to 
England  which  it  must  be  admitted  a  bellig- 
erent nation  might  use  as  an  excuse  for  a 
declaration  of  war  against  us.  That  is  true 
already.  That  win  Ptlll  be  true,  whether  we 
pass  this  bill  or  not.  Let  us  examine  this. 
Let  us  see  how  this  war  would  come  about. 
It  will  not  ccme  from  any  declaration  on  the 
part  of  our  country.  We  are  not  going  to 
provide  for  the  sending  at  a  single  soldier 
across  the  sea.  to  fight  on  foreign  soil. 

If  war  comes  to  \I6,  it  will  be  because  Hitler 
and  his  dictator  Iirothers  want  it  to  come. 
Do  they  want  It  to  come?  Is  there  any  man 
in  our  broad  land  who  believes  that  Hitler 
wants  to  get  us  into  this  war  now?  I  give 
him  credit  for  having  some  wisdom.  We  must 
acknowledge,  whetber  we  like  it  or  not,  that 
he  has  performed  some  amazing  feats;  that 
he  has  accomplished  almost  the  impossible, 
in  the  gathering  together  of  the  huge  mili- 
tary machine  whi:h  he  today  controls.  If 
he  Is  wise;  If  he  N7ants  to  win  this  war,  he 
will  avoid  to  the  utmost  any  act  that  would 
bring  U6  Into  this  war.  He  does  not  want  a 
combat  with  us  now,  and  the  last  thing  he 
will  do  will  be  to  lake  any  action  against  us 
that  would  bring  us  in.  The  time  will  come, 
as  I  have  tried  to  point  out,  when  he  will, 
but  he  must  conquer  England  first.  If  he 
does  not  conquer  England,  his  entire  plan 
falls  to  the  ground. 

I  have  been  cr:ticized  by  many  honest, 
well-meaning  people,  who  tell  me  I  have  re- 
versed myself  sinca  the  World  War,  when  I 
voted  against  the  declaration  of  war.  I  am 
moved  deeply  by  tJie  criticisms,  the  honest, 
courteous  criticisms  that  come  from  many 
w°ll-meanlng  people  on  that  score.  I  have 
wondered  during  tlie  long  hours  of  the  night 
on  many  occasions  whether  they  were  right. 
I  have  tried  my  best  to  reason  myself  Into  a 
position  where  I  could  agree  with  them,  bat 
my  reasoning  power  will  not  permit  It.  I 
hate  war  as  deeply  ;is  I  did  in  the  days  of  the 
first  World  War.  It  has  no  redeeming  fea- 
ture. It  is  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and.  in  a 
peaceful,  Uberty-lovlng  world,  it  has  no  place, 
except  as  a  means  of  self-defense.  We  are 
confronted  now  with  conditions  that  did  not 
confront  ub  then,  sc  different,  so  far-reaching, 
that  try  as  I  may,  I  cannot  convince  myself — 
I  cannot  bring  my  conscience  to  believe — that 
I  ought  to  vote  against  the  lend-lease  bill 

Never  before  in  history  has  any  nation 
which  even  pretended  to  a  belief  in  the  phi- 
losc^y  that  might  always  makes  right  tried 
to  engraft  that  philosophy  u(>on  the  world. 
In  the  first  World  War  the  fight  was  not 
between  men  and  nations  which  had  cast 
aside  the  civilization  of  the  ages.  After  all. 
while  they  were  bitter  enemies,  they  knew 
their  opponents  respected  what  was  then  be- 
lieved to  be  honor  among  nations,  even  in 
time  of  war.  But  that  has  completely  dia- 
i^peared.  We  are  confronted  with  the  reverse 
of  that  condition.  Then,  too,  I  am  moved 
again  by  the  theory  that  I  have  already  tried 
to  point  out— that  1  do  not  believe  the  pas- 
sage of  the  lend-lease  bill  will  put  us  into  war. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  of  this  conflict,  I 
nave  been  astounded  at  the  bold  assertions 
made  and  remade  by  men  in  high  places  men 
of  honor  and  Integrity,  men  in  whose  wisdom 
and  Judgment  I  have  had  faith  and  confi- 
dence, that  every  act  we  have  undertaken, 
every  step  we  have  ever  contemplated  taking, 
was  one  they  were  sure  would  put  us  into  war. 
Up  to  this  hovu- 1  have  seen  every  one  of  these 
I»ophecles  fail.  So  I  must  confess  I  do  not 
attach  the  same  weight  to  the  statemoits 
of  those  who  are  st  11  contending  that  every 
step  we  take  will  bring  us  immediatdy  into 
the  world  conflict. 

I  know  we  may  g;t  into  this  war  whether 
we  pass  this  bill  or  whether  we  defeat  It.    1 


do  not  think  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  have 
any  effect  upon  that  outcome.  Aa  I  see  it. 
the  dictator  nations  do  not  want  us  in  this 
war,  and  they  are  not  going  to  take  any  step 
that  will  bring  us  In.  U  we  leave  it  to  them, 
there  will  be  no  danger  that  they  will  take 
the  step  that  will  put  us  into  the  present 
war,  thus  increasing  to  an  almost  untold  de- 
gree the  opposition  to  the  carryli^  out  of 
their  unholy  plans. 

I  think  I  realize  the  responsibility  I  have, 
together  with  my  brethren  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  want  to  say  with  all  the  solemnity  that 
I  can  bring  to  bear  upon  my  words,  that  1 
would  not  perfwm  any  act  or  cast  any  vote 
that  I  beheved  would  bring  war  to  my  coun- 
try except  in  self-defense.  I  have  given  many 
days  and  nights  of  thoughtful  consideration 
to  this  question 

I  realize  that,  like  all  other  htmian  betnga. 
I  am  imperfect,  and  that  however  plain  a 
thing  may  look  to  me,  my  countr3mien  may 
have  a  different  idea,  and  that  indeed  I  may 
be  wrong.  But  when  I  have  done  my  best  to 
solve  the  question  I  try  to  reach  a  conclusion 
that  is  in  harmony  with  reason  and  logic, 
and  I  will  take  no  action  that  is  not  in  har- 
mony with  my  own  conscience. 

Hitler  does  not  look  for  excuses  to  attack 
his  enemy.  He  has  never  done  that  in  his- 
tory. He  would  Just  as  soon  attack  a  friend 
as  a  foe.  No  step  taken  in  app>easement  has 
ever  had  any  effect  upon  him.  He  takes  any 
advantage  that  appeasement  gives  him.  and 
then  attacks  the  very  men  and  the  very  na- 
tions that  have  been  kind  to  him  and  who 
have  relied  upon  his  word  International 
law  has  no  effect  upon  him.  He  cast  that  to 
the  winds.  His  very  doctrine  Is  obnoxious 
to  International  law.  His  philosophy  of  gov- 
errmient  is  absolutely  contrary  to  interna- 
tional law.  His  actions  prove  that  he  wants 
to  set  up  a  philosophy  of  government  in 
which  International  law  is  completely  eradi- 
cated. 

We  will  not  go  into  this  war  through  any 
action  of  our  Government,  except  in  self- 
defense.  If  we  go  in,  it  will  be  because 
Hitler  brings  us  in.  We  cannot  gain  his 
friendship  by  any  token  we  may  give,  by 
any  promise  we  may  make.  We  cannot 
escape  that  war,  if  he  wants  us  in  it,  no 
matter  what  we  do,  and  he  will  be  guided 
entirely  and  only  by  whether  or  not  he 
believes  he  Is  sufficiently  powerful  to  con- 
quer us.  That  will  be  true,  whether  it  Is  a 
sudden  impulse  that  brings  on  his  attack. 
or  whether,  after  several  years  of  economic 
pressure,  when  England  Is  defeated,  he  has 
weakened  us  and  made  vis  easier  for  him  to 
conquer  and  enslave. 
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Mr.  MEAD.   Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  statement  made  by  me  be- 
fore the  Temporary  National  Economic 
I  Committee  on  February  25,  1941,  in  rela- 


tion to  the  necessity  for  the  facilitation 
of  credit  and  capital  for  small  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobs,  as  follows: 

The  committee  Is  fully  aware  of  the  various 
efforts  which  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  within  the  past  few  years  to  accomplish 
something  definite  in  a  legleiatlye  way  to 
facilitate  the  flow  of  credit  and  capital  to 
small  and  interroediate-slBed  businesses 

Our  distinguished  chairman  has  repeatedly 
Interested  himself  in  the  problem,  and  It  has 
been  frequently  the  subject  of  disctmsion  in 
past  meetings  of  this  committee.  Addition- 
ally, the  question  has  been  actively  pursued 
by  many  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 

In  addition  to  the  hearings  which  have 
been  conducted  by  this  committee,  rather 
exhaustive  public  hearings  were  held  in  193S 
and  in  1940  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  At  present. 
Senator  Murray's  special  committee  to  study 
small-business  problems  is  functioning  and 
much  of  the  ground  will  undoubtedly  be 
again  covered — and  to  good  advantage. 

However,  I  am  not  siu-e  that  there  is  any 
particular  advantage  in  recommending 
further  extensive  public  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject. Certainly  some  further  research  and 
investigation  is  desirable,  but  it  ought  to 
be  purposeful  and  with  certain  definite  con- 
clusions In  mind  as  the  objective. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
when  certain  concrete  suggestions  can  be 
advanced  and  approved.  I  think  there  is  a 
legislative  avenue  open  which  will  not  in- 
vite the  opposition  of  the  banking  profes- 
sion, the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Recon- 
etrtictlon  Finance  Corporation,  or  other  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  now  authorized  to 
extend  credit  to  business. 

Here  is  the  sitiution  as  I  aee  It:  Small 
businesses  are  being  appealed  to  fry  the  Gov- 
ernment to  add  to  the  production  drive  for 
defense  requirements.  They  are  being  asked 
to  act  as  subcontractors  and  to  increase  the 
flow  of  raw  materials  to  bigger  Industries. 
Because  the  credit  plight  of  small  concerns 
is  now  largely  a  chronic  lUneas,  they  are  too 
often  found  to  have  antiquated  equipment 
and  a  lack  of  sufficient  capital  to  modernize, 
expand,  meet  pay  rolls,  and.  generally,  to  do 
the  Job  for  wliich  they  are  needed. 

To  remedy  in  part  this  deploratUe  condi- 
tion, the  Offloe  of  Production  Management  is 
woritiiig  in  cooreration  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  their  branches  to  acquaint 
businessmen  with  the  type  of  Federal  loans 
iKiw  available — through  defense  and  regular 
agencies — to  put  them  into  shape  for  prompt 
prodxKtlon.  This  is  a  commeixlabie  activity; 
but  it  is  not.  by  far.  anything  like  a  perma- 
nent solution  of  the  problem  with  which  we 
are  coping. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  arc  tightly  restricted  under  the 
provisions  of  section  13  (b)  of  the  amended 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  They  may  only  make 
loans  to  be  amortised  over  a  period  not  to 
exceed  5  years — and  that  is  hardly  long-term 
credit — and  loans  or  cnmmit.ments  to  banks 
on  loans  must  be  limited  to  loans  for  worklnf- 
capital  purpceee  only. 

The  R.  P.  C,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
have  consklerable  authority,  but  smaller  busi- 
nessmen complain  that  applicationE  tiled  with 
that  agency  encounter  delay,  and  often,  m 
the  end,  receive  no  mcffe  liberal  considera- 
tion than  they  had  originally  been  aUe  to 
receive  at  their  home-town  banks. 

In  the  last  Congress,  throu^  a  series  of 
five  bills,  I  attempted  to  Uberalln  the  re- 
strictions upon  the  lending  powers  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  ttanks.  and  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  R.  F.  C.  insurance  of  business  loans 
similar  to  that  successfuUy  employed  by  the 
P.  H.  A.  in  guaranteeing  loans  for  the  con- 
struction of  homes. 
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In  auvanclng  these  proposals  1  was  mutl- 
▼»ted  by  a  desire  to  keep  the  business  of  In- 
dtistrial  and  commercial  loans  In  the  hands 
of  private  banks,  where  It  properly  belongs. 
I  am  not  going  Into  the  question  at  this 
time  of  why  adequate  credit  and  capital  is 
not  now  available  at  our  local  banks.    Most 
of  us  lealize  that  the  unavailability  of  credit 
does  exist  and  most  of  us  understand  why 
that  is  true.    If,  as  It  la  claimed,  the  banks 
are  hampered  in  their  natural  desire  to  ex- 
tend  Industrial   loans,  then   we   should   re- 
move the  obstecles,  short  of  removing  super- 
visory regulations  imposed  in  the  public  in- 
terest, and  make  the  extension  of  loans  pos- 
sible In  all  legitimate  cases.    If  the  banks 
do  not  then  do  the  Job  of  which  they  may 
reasonably    be    expected,    the    Government 
would  obviously  have  another  obligation  to 
its  citizens.    But.  frankly.  I  am  not  envision- 
ing that  kind  of  a  situation.    I  think  it  would 
be  both  untimely  and  Ill-considered  to  broach 
It   at    this   Juncture.    They   have   shown   a 
marked  willingness  to  cooperate,  and  I  do  not 
feel   that   they  will   oppose   Jxist   legislation 
aimed  to  make  credit  and  capital  more  readily 
available. 

In  view  of  the  myriad  proposals  already 
advanced,  all  of  which  have  encountered  both 
support  and  opposition  from  one  source  and 
another,  it  occurs  to  me  that  this  committee 
might  best  consider  the  problem  from  the 
standpoint  of  Its  urgent  application  to  the 
immediate  defense  program.  The  effort 
should  be  to  provide  speedy  and  effective 
means  to  small  business  to  participate  in  the 
defense  program,  and  second,  to  strive  to  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a  permanent  solution  to  this 
vexing  economic  problem. 

In  thU  regard.  I  wish  to  briefly  lay  three 
suggestions  before  the  committee: 

First.  Consideration  shoiild  be  given  to  the 
liberalization  of  section  13-b  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act,  as  amended.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  very  simple  amendment  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose  in  one  manner.  I  would 
refer  the  committee  to  S.  877,  and  I  ask  that 
a  rather  detailed  explanation  of  its  technical 
provisions  be  printed  in  the  record  of  this 
hearing.  S.  877  simply  lifts  the  present 
restrictions  of  the  act  which  limits  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  making  loans  only  for 
a  period  of  up  to  6  years  and  for  working- 
capital  purposes  to  existing  concerns.  These 
restrictions  freeze  out  of  consideration  the 
great  bulk  of  worthy  loan  applicants.  My 
bill  does  not  disturb  any  of  the  fxmda- 
mentals  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Also,  I  would  commend  to  the  committee's 
earnest  consideration  the  second  bill  which 
I  am  now  sponsoring — S.  939 — which  is  a 
more  comprehensive  and,  of  course,  more 
effective  amendment  to  the  same  section  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  I  also  ask  that  a 
detailed  technical  explanation  of  Its  pro- 
visions appear  In  the  record  of  this  hearing. 
B.  939  proposes  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent Industrial  Loan  Corporation  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors would  act  as  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Industrial  Loan  Corporation.  I  am  not 
going  into  deUll  respecting  Us  provisions 
unless  you  wish  me  to  do  so,  but  I  will  state 
that  I  am  convinced  it  provides  an  efBcient, 
economical,  and  decentralized  method  for  as- 
sisting commercial  banks  In  the  extension  of 
credit  and  capital  to  small-  and  medium- 
sized  businesses. 

Second.  I  would  suggest  that  consideration 
be  given  to  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  a  system  of  loan 
Insurance.  Something  along  the  line  of  the 
F.  H.  A.  system  could  be  most  effective. 
Last  year  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  Insurance  of  banks  against  losses  they 
might  sustain  In  the  extension  of  Indiistrial 
loans.  I  recommended  that  the  R-  F.  C. 
operate  the  program,  but  it  was  not  warmly 


embraced  by  the  then  chairman  of  that 
agency.  He  felt  that  the  agency  needed  no 
additional  authority.  I  couldn't  agree  with 
him  then,  and  I  cannot  do  so  now,  although 
I  do  feel  that  the  R.  F.  C.  Is  doing  a  splendid 
Job  at  the  present  in  many  fields  affecting 
the  defense  program. 

Third.  As  a  final  suggestion,  let  me  ask  you 
to  ponder  the  wisdom  of  establishing  a  bu- 
reau for  small  business,  which  might  operate 
under  any  one  of  several  existing  permanent 
departments  of  the  Government.  I  am  not 
completely  Informed  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  proposition,  but  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
carefully  authorized  und  confined  bureau 
could  exert  a  tremendously  helpful  Infiuence. 
1  am  thinking  of  a  bureau  staffed  with  ex- 
perts, who  could  gather  certain  specific  and 
detailed  statistics  helpful  to  business — a  bu- 
reau that  could  carry  on  an  educational  and 
rehabilitation  program — one  that  could  pub- 
lish bulletins  and  advise  on  problems  pe- 
culiar to  smaller  enterprises — one  that  could 
sponsor  cooperative  endeavors  where  feasible. 
Whether  it  should  have  authority  to  extend 
loans  in  deserving  cases  Is  problematical, 
but  it  could  serve  many  notable  and  bene- 
ficial purposes. 

These  are  the  thoughts  I  leave  with  you. 
They  all  merit  attention  and  must  be  con- 
sidered if  we  are  going  to  effectively  deal  with 
this  vexing  problem. 
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OF  FLOEIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  February  27  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13).  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON. 
OF  NEW  MEXICO 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  at 
yesterday's  noon  luncheon  of  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Washington  at  the  New  Willard 
Hotel,  it  was  my  pleasure  and  that  of  300 
members  and  visitors  to  listen  to  a  mas- 
terful and  timely  address  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico,  Representative 
Clinton  P.  Anderson,  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed our  international  relations  from 
the  standpoint  of  his  recent  high  ofiBcial 
position  as  president  of  International 
Rotary. 

As  perhaps  all  know,  the  fourth  great 
object  of  International  Rotary  is — 

The  advancement  of  international  under- 
standing, good  will,  and  peace  through  a  world 
fellowship  of  business  and  professional  men 
united  in  the  ideal  of  service. 

Representative  Anderson's  address  de- 
picts sentiment  as  to  international  rela- 
tions as  it  appeared  to  him  at  the  time  of 
the  international  convention  of  Rotary 
held  at  Vienna  in  1931,  as  compared  with 
conditions  today.  As  a  Rotarian  of  over 
two  decades.  I  heartily  recommend  the 
value  of  his  statements  on  international 
peace.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
address  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1  have  taken  what  you  may  regard  as  a 
strange  subject— You  will  remember  Vienna— 
but  I  have  selected  it  as  a  reminder  that  al- 
most 10  years  ago  a  great  group  of  American 
Rotarlans  joined  with  delegations  from  almost 
every  country  of  the  earth  to  meet  at  Vienna 
and  there  make  a  colorful  demonstration  of 
tha-  universal  love  and  affection  which  men 
of  all  races  co\ild  entertain  toward  each  other. 
We  adopted  a  theme  song  and  sang  it  on 
our  boats  and  on  our  trains;   yes.  even  In 
the  historic  halls  which  had  once  been  parts 
of   the   palaces   of   Vienna,   where   we   were 
meeting.    May  I  remind  you  of  Its  words? 
"As  the  years  roll  on. 
After  youth  has  gone. 
You  will  remember  Vienna! 
:iights  that  were  happy 
And  hearts  that  were  free. 
All  joined  in  singing  a  sweet  melody. 
When  your  race  is  nm. 
Whether  lost  or  won. 
You  will  remember  Vienna! 
You  will  recall  evenings  In  May, 
Sweethearts  who  came  and  vanished  away. 
Whence  did  they  come? 
Where  did  they  go? 
Vienna  will  never  let  you  know." 
What  tremendous  events  have  shaken  the 
world  since   those  carefree  days  devoted   to 
the  cultivation  of  friendship  at  Vienna! 

In  less  than  2  years  after  we  were  gone  a 
Viennese  paperhanger  became  dictator  of 
Germany.  So  suddenly  had  he  risen  to  power 
that  those  Rotarians  who  had  visited  Vienna 
and  traveled  on  through  Germany  had  not 
taken  the  trouble  even  to  observe  him  as  a 
parsing  phenomenon.  Yet  the  spring  of  1933 
fo'ind  him  the  leader  of  the  German  people, 
the  hope  of  their  campaign  to  wipe  out  the 
inequalities  of  the  peace  conference  of  Ver- 
sailles. The  world  at  Vienna  had  just  passed 
through  the  sobering  effects  of  the  1929  de- 
pression, or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accu- 
rate to  say  It  had  passed  into  the  sphere  of 
depression  from  which  only  now,  under  the 
stimulus  of  war  productivity  and  defense 
preparations,  it  may  be  commencing  to 
emerge.  The  economic  systems  of  the  world 
had  gone  into  the  grave  and  from  their  ashes 
a  new  economic  world  seemed  to  be  de- 
veloping, but  the  song  was  prophetic — after 
this  youth  had  gone,  we  bad  many  occasions 
to  remember  Vienna. 

Let  me  sketch  again  for  yoU  some  of  the 
pictures  of  that  day.  Let  me  remind  you  of 
that  afternoon  In  the  gathering  of  governors 
of  the  various  districts,  which  we  have  come 
to  term  the  International  assembly. 
The  scene  was  the  hotel  at  the  Senunerlng. 
It  was  Thursday  morning.  Men  were  tired 
after  4  days  of  going  to  school  when  Governor 
Nominee  Otto  Fischer,  the  Incoming  governor 
for  the  German  district,  rose  to  make  an  ob- 
servation. He  remarked  that  the  conference 
at  Luxembourg,  attended  by  Rotarians  from 
France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  had  been 
labeled  a  failure  because  the  Germans  were 
not  aware  that  political  questions  were  not  to 
be  discussed  at  a  Rotary  program. 

Fischer  reminded  the  group  that  Dr. 
Luther,  the  past  Vice  Chancelor  of  Germany 
and  President  of  the  Reichstag,  had  made  to 
that  conference  a  great  speech  in  which  he 
had  discussed  the  tariffs  Imposed  upon  Ger- 
many by  the  reparations.  Fischer  and  the 
other  German  Rotarians  were  sorry  that  their 
friends  of  France  had  taken  exception  to  his 
address.  But  Fischer  reminded  them  that  on 
the  way  to  Vienna  that  very  day  100  French 
Rotarians  were  the  guests  of  the  Stuttgart 
Rotary  Club,  that  an  additional  meeting  was 
planned  In  Munich,  and  then  be  added: 

"I  think  that  Rotary  In  that  way  can  do 
more  than  any  politician  In  the  world,  than 
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any  league  ot  nations.  I  am  sure  that  if  each 
one  of  the  150.00C  Rotarians  works  In  his 
country  tot  the  un<lerstandlng  of  the  people, 
it  will  be  most  impcurtant  and  will  bring  the 
general  peace  and  the  peace  ot  the  world 
gradually,  pace  by  pace,  step  by  step,  forward. 
That  Ifi  my  hope  fox  the  future." 

There  was  prolont^ed  applause,  and  In  that 
moment  Maurice  Deperrey,  destined  to  be- 
come the  first  International  president  at  Ro- 
tary from  the  oon:Jnent  of  Europe,  moved 
across  the  hall  and  shook  hands  with  Gov- 
ernor Nominee  Fiscber.  We  cheered,  but  we 
were  not  very  observing.  We  could  have  re- 
membered not  only  the  actions  of  Rotarian 
Deperrey  but  we  aiuld  have  heeded  as  well 
his  words  when  be  told  us  he  was  glad  to 
shaXe  bands  with  Ids  friend  from  Germany, 
that  the  French  woidd  discuss  questions  with 
their  German  frierK:s,  but  the  Germans  must 
remember  to  do  it  privately  and  not  pubUdy, 
that  it  was  important  not  to  get  a  newspaper- 
man in  touch  wlta  Rotary  meetings.  We 
were  able  to  see  from  that,  that  while  Ger- 
many looked  for  peace  In  that  early  day  the 
Rotarians  of  France  were  far  from  willing 
that  It  be  discusaec  too  openly  for  fear  that 
such  discussions  wo^old  brand  them  as  tnitcrs 
to  their  homeland. 

We  should  remember  that  in  Vienna  we 
pasaed  a  reaolotlon  seeking  further  to  tnter- 
oationallae  the  Aoard  at  directors  of  Ro- 
tary Intemational.  As  chairman  ot  the 
Vienna  resoiotioos  oaaunittee.  I  presented 
that  reaolutlfOQ  at  xbe  eonventUm  and  made 
the  following  statement:  "The  committee 
appreciates  the  valuable  oontributlon  which 
members  of  the  board  coming  from  non-Eng- 
lish-speaking countries  have  made  to  the 
truly  intemational  program  of  Rotary  and 
feels  that  the  future  progress  of  Rotary  would 
be  greatly  assisted  by  a  continuance  at  fur- 
ther Intemationalisation.  It  is  mindful  of 
the  expense  item  irvolved.  but  feels  that  the 
contribution  made  would  far  outweigh  the 
financial  aspect  of  t;be  resolution.*' 

The  motion  pre^-alled,  and  thvm,  for  Xhe 
first  time,  Rotary  in  the  United  States  gave 
up  control  at  tbe  board  of  directors  of  our 
intemational  movement.  But  that  was  not 
all;  we  selected  Sycjiey  Pascall  of  London  as 
our  president,  the  first  international  presi- 
dent to  come  from  off  the  North  American 
continent.  We.  in  Amerlra.  were  vigorously 
seeking  new  horizons  as  we  looked  for  peace. 

We  will  remember  Vienna  as  well,  because 
that  convention  coincided  with  a  great  an- 
nouncement by  our  American  President. 
Many  of  us  had  met  here  in  Washington,  and 
John  Poole  and  George  Harris  had  accom- 
panied us  to  the  White  House  to  obtain  from 
the  then  President  of  the  United  States  a 
message  to  the  peoples  of  Europe  who  were 
sorely  harassed  by  their  debts  and  bitterly 
complaining  over  the  terms  of  the  peace  of 
Versailles.  Almon  Roth  bad  privately  ar- 
ranged with  Preslilent  Hoover  as  to  what 
tbe  message  would  contain,  but  when  we 
reached  the  White  House  we  found  we  were 
only  penxiltted  to  be  photographed  with  tbe 
President,  because  the  State  Department  of 
tbe  American  Govtrnment  bad  decreed  that 
President  Hoover  cculd  send  with  us  no  mes- 
sage since  InternBiional  practice  would  not 
permit  the  President  of  one  group  of  na- 
tionals to  speak,  directly  to  the  nationals  of 
any  other  country. 

Yet  as  we  gather  on  the  marble  stairways 
of  the  historic  Ratliaus  to  be  guests  of  Karl 
Seitz.  the  burgomai  ter  of  the  city  of  Vleniia, 
at  a  great  Sunday  evening  supper,  we  paused 
and,  with  the  intemational  officers  from  70 
countries  listening  Intently,  there  was  read 
to  us  the  measage  of  President  Hoover  to  the 
governments  of  Europe,  a  measage  which  we 
could  not  carry  as  llotarians  but  which,  pos- 
sibly as  tbe  result  of  our  conversations  and 
supplications,  tbe  State  Department  bad  re- 
leased to  the  world     Tbe  President  proposed 


a  suspension  ot  all  govemaaental  indebted- 
neas,  whether  of  principal  or  interest,  for 
1  year — a  moratorium  to  give  the  world  time 
to  catch  its  breath,  and  at  the  same  time 
directed  a  conference  for  the  limitation  of 
armaments.  In  his  statement  he  ^^  said: 
"Although  the  action  of  the  American  Ocv- 
emment  is  in  no  way  connected  with  tbe 
conference  for  the  limitation  of  armaments, 
we  are  confident  that  In  demonstrating  In 
this  way  our  desire  to  help,  we  shall  have 
contributed  to  tbe  spirit  of  good  will  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  solution  of  this  car- 
dinal problem." 

ThtB,  as  Lord  Cecil  pointed  out  at  the  con- 
vention the  following  day,  was  a  significant 
hint  that  if  the  spirit  of  good  win  was  not 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  American 
people.  If  the  cardinal  problem  of  disarma- 
ment was  not  solved,  further  aid  of  that 
kind  need  not  be  expected  from  America. 

Let  me  quote  President  Hoover  again: 
"The  very  calling  of  the  disarmament  con- 
ference Is  In  Itself  not  only  proof  of  need  but 
is  an  emphatic  evidence  of  progress  In  the 
world  demand  for  relief  and  for  peace.  Of 
all  proposals  for  the  economic  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  world,  I  know  of  none  which 
compares  In  necessity  and  Importance  with 
the  successful  result  of  that  conference." 
Here  was  America  at  Vienna  calling  \ipon 
Eiuope  to  bring  about  disarmament;  calling 
to  the  very  countries  whlx:b  suffer  today,  ask- 
ing France  and  England  to  join  tbe  American 
people  In  a  reduction  of  the  forces  of  de- 
struction which  at  that  time  seemed  to  be 
growing  faster  than  the  brains  and  hearts 
of  the  people  who  had  built  the  weapons. 
It  was  too  bad  for  America  and  too  bad  for 
the  world  that  the  appeal  of  tbe  American 
President  fell  on  rather  stony  land.  Tbe 
victorious  are  so  slow  to  yield  up  tbe  fruits 
of  victory,  so  very  unwilling  to  concede  to 
tbe  conquered  that  which  they  in  their 
present  hour  of  need  consider  only  a  matter 
of  Justice  and  right. 

Those  of  us  who  stood  In  that  g(reat  hall 
that  night.  In  what  bad  been  the  capital  of 
the  proudest  of  tbe  Hapsbiirgs.  In  the  city 
that  had  been  to  us  once  tbe  soil  of  the 
enemy,  we  well  remember  how  the  delegates 
who  were  from  the  flags  of  tbe  Central  Powers 
cheered  and  applauded,  but  bow  those  who 
came  from  the  countries  which  bad  a  favor- 
able share  in  tbe  proceeds  of  tbe  war  debts 
reserved  tbe  right  to  grumble,  if  not  to  frown. 

But  we  sang  our  song  and  celebrated: 

"All  Joined  in  singing  a  tweet  melody. 
When  jrour  race  is  run. 
Whether  lost  or  won. 
You  will  remember  Vienna! 
You  will  recall  evenings  In  May, 
Sweethearts  who  came  and  vanished  away. 
Whence  did  they  come? 
Where  did  they  go?" 

Whence  did  they  come?  Why,  they  came 
from  Prague,  the  proud  capital  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. There  came  Rudolph  Hermann,  a  ca- 
paUe  young  merchant  Interested  In  the  pro- 
gram of  international  thought,  who  was  soon 
to  laecome  District  Governor  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. When  Hitler  came  to  power  In  1933 
Rudolph  Hermann  was  to  cry  out  to  me,  as 
blR  president  in  Rotary,  that  these  were  the 
darkest  days  In  all  of  Europe's  history,  that 
tbe  barriers  of  the  world  had  risen  to  new 
heights,  that  no  longer  was  there  conflict 
between  territorial  ambitions  or  agricultural 
neceeslties,  but  that  now  It  had  become  a 
conflict  of  Ideals,  that  no  war  was  as  bitter 
as  that  between  conflicting  Ideologies,  and 
that  to  his  mind  tbe  future  of  Europe  was 
dark. 

He  was  to  live  6  more  years  in  the  beau- 
tiful city  of  Prague  and  see  the  columns  of 
Hitler  march  through  tbe  streets  of  his 
once  free  land.  He  was  to  find  himself 
escaping,  because  of  bis  Jewish  blood,  ahead 
of  tbe  soldiers  who  rode  through  the  streets 


admlntotertny  what  they  termed  Jusftloe  *^or 
tbe  protection  of  tbe  Cncha."  He  was  to 
And  himself  again  not  in  all  the  lands  of 
Europe,  not  in  all  the  vast  areas  of  Asia,  tMlt 
on  American  soil,  as  a  merchant  in  this  free 
land  of  America,  and  now  again  a  member 
of  a  Rotary  club.  TD  that  man  Ood  Bleai 
America  has  a  meaning  far  different  from 
the  happy  FUing  of  a  vaudeville  singer.  X 
remember  Vienna  for  taim. 

I  will  remember  Vienna  for  Blaglo  Boriello, 
member  of  tbe  Fascist  House  of  Deputies,  the 
negotiator  of  tbe  pact  between  tbe  Vatican 
and  Mussolini,  once  vice  president  of  Rotary 
International  and  member  of  the  Vienna 
resolutions  committee.  Nights  that  were 
happy,  and  heart*  that  were  free.  I  re- 
member Boriello  sltUng  in  tbe  sidewalk  cafes 
at  night,  sipping  his  coffee  and  visiting  with 
his  BngliBb  friends.  His  wife  was  of  F-ngttah 
blood.  How  happy  he  bad  been  and  bow 
free  bis  life  bad  been  when  be  could  pour  oat 
his  gifts  of  friendliness  to  tbe  nationals  of 
tbe  land  which  had  given  him  bis  v.-ife.  How 
now  he  must  feel  when  tbe  bombers  of  the 
R.  A.  F.  circle  at  night  over  Italian  cities  and 
when  each  day  he  reads  of  tbe  destruction 
of  another  cathedral  or  tbe  bombing  of  an- 
other hospital  In  England.  How  be  must 
feel  even  today  as  Italians  see  through  their 
once  lovely  land  the  swarms  of  Hitler's 
soldiers  who  have  come  Into  it  to  protect  it 
against  the  English  and  the  Greeks.  Bow 
be  mxist  feel  when  be  places  on  his  mail  a 
postage  stamp  with  tbe  face  of  Hitler  looking 
at  him.  for  he  must  know  that  tbe  German 
leader  may  be  planning  in  his  heart  to  place 
Italians  under  the  same  type  of  protective 
arrest  under  which  be  placed  the  Jews  in 
Germany. 

There  came  also  to  Vienna  Edo  Markovlc, 
scholarly  banker  from  Yugoslavia.  He  pr«» 
sented  to  mc  the  petition  of  his  country  that 
I,  as  an  International  officer,  should  visit  it, 
tbe  first  International  officer  other  than  a 
district  governor  to  set  foot  on  Its  bospluble 
sou.  He  met  me  at  tbe  station  In  2Uigreb, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Croatia,  and  there  with 
his  patience  he  sought  to  instruct  me  In  tbe 
complexities  of  Balkan  politics.  He  reminded 
me  how  a  peace  conference,  which  an  Amer- 
ican President  bad  guided  by  bis  idealism, 
had  created  new  frontiers  and  new  boundaries 
in  Europe,  had  mixed  together  peoples  who 
had  formerly  been  hostile,  had  established 
them  as  partners  in  a  new  international 
enterprise,  tbe  free  country  of  Yugoslavia, 
which  embraced  Slavs.  Croats.  Montenegrans, 
Serbs — millions  of  depressed  and  disinherited 
peoples — who  In  their  new  free  land  were 
still  minority  groups,  and  as  such,  prisoners 
within  tbe  borders  of  a  new  country  almost 
to  the  same  degree  as  they  had  been  captive 
under  the  emperors  of  tbe  old. 

"But"  said  be.  turning  bis  earnest  face  to 
me  and  lifting  his  hands  to  the  heavens, 
"we  shall  fight  It  through.  If  rotary  can 
live  for  10  years  as  the  great  leader  of  world 
Idealism,  even  though  you  give  us  no  help 
in  the  preservation  of  these  new  boundaries, 
we  shall  see  it  through.  We  can  bring  our 
people  together  If  only  we  are  left  alone  until 
we  have  time." 

But  there  was  to  be  no  time.  Tbe  mad- 
man was  loose  In  Europe,  and  less  than  a 
year  ago  representatives  of  that  »"«^mftn 
called  at  the  door  of  the  home  of  Edo  Marko- 
vlc  seeking  bis  son  for  questioning.  Edo 
Markovlc  sought  from  the  winllow  of  bis 
home  to  protect  It  against  the  intruders.  The 
soldiers  In  the  street  shot  blm  Hown.  This 
great  leader  of  liberalism  in  his  country,  this 
hope  of  Balkan  security  and  peace,  shot  down, 
and  the  next  day  the  powers  discovered  that 
his  son  bad  done  no  wrong.  But  tbe  father 
had  paid  with  bis  life's  blood  for  a  soldier's 
Impetuousness.  As  long  as  I  remember 
Vienna,  as  long  as  I  remember  blm,  I  can 
never  be  a  neutral  in  the  present  European 
conflict. 
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And  80  I  mlgbt  go  on,  calling  the  long  roll 
which  only  by  the  mellowing  of  a  decade 
has  become  the  perfume  of  Vienna.  But  the 
present  Is  too  near  at  hand.  Today,  as  but 
A  generation  ago,  America  seems  drawn  cloee 
to  the  European  cauldron.  Whether  she  Is 
in  or  out  of  war.  near  It  oar  far  away,  there 
can  be  no  mistaking  the  direction  of  her 
movements.  Therefore.  I  shaU  urge  you  to 
reverse  the  proceas  we  have  been  vising  and 
let  me  guess  with  you  as  we  look  ahead 
through  the  next  decade — possibly  the  next 
generation— and  try  to  chart  for  Rotary  as 
a  movement  and  for  you  and  me  as  Rotarlans 
a  path  that  is  worth  our  following. 

Dr.  Peter  Marshall,  talking  to  this  club  a 
few  weeks  ago,  presented  an  interesting  ques- 
tion: "Why  shotild  God  bless  America?"  1 
enjoyed  that  talk,  but  today  I  would  like  to 
add  another  question,  and  It  Is  this:  "What  If 
God  sho\ild  bless  America?"  What  If  God 
8ho\tld  arm  those  whom  we  believe  to  be 
the  right?  What  if  the  incredible,  the  unbe- 
-Mevable.  should  happen?  What  If  Britain 
should  stand,  and  the  war  should  be  lost  to 
Hitler  and  his  hordes?     What  then? 

Will  we  have  another  peace  of  Versailles 
with  all  of  Its  dlfllculties  and  discriminations? 
Will  we  have  another  peace  in  which  America 
may  Join  to  establish  bovmdarles  of  new 
countries  and  then  decline  to  participate  In 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  those 
boundaries?  I  am  not  trying  to  quarrel  with 
thoae  who  took  the  point  of  view  that  Amer- 
ica must  refxise  to  become  Involved  In  a 
league  of  nations.  What  I  would  do  Instead 
Is  voice  the  hope  that  America  will  not 
again  pledge  itself  to  a  policy  which  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of 
this  country  are  not  willing  to  follow. 

Time  after  time  In  Kxirope  I  have  had  It 
plainly  stated  to  me  that  America  brought 
upon' Itself  more  lU-wlll  becaiise  of  its  actions 
after  the  last  war  than  It  gained  in  esteem 
by-  the  splendid  services  of  Its  soldiers  on 
European  battlefields.  To  understand  that 
we^  need  only  remember  that  the  word  of  a 
European  premier  can  bind  his  country,  but 
the  word  of  an  American  leader  is  subject  to 
all  the  checks  and  balances  prescribed  by  our 
Constitution. 

We  should,  therefore,  make  It  clear  at  the 
outset,  whether  we  go  In  or  stay  out  of  the 
present  conflict,  that  the  American  Nation 
will  have  little  to  do  with  the  establishment 
abroad  of  a  new  world  order.    Possibly  as  lar 
as  we  can  go.  at  least  as  members  of  Rotary 
clubs,  would  be  to  remind  our  friends  abroad 
to  think  not  only  of  their  present  protection 
but  of  their  ultimate  salvation.    Possibly  we 
shoxild  urge  them  as  we  have  been  urged  In  a 
little  booklet  recently  Issued   by  Dr.  W.  T. 
Thorn,  former  chief  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical  Sxirvey's   fuel    section,   to   remember 
that  war  Is  a  struggle  for  the  essentials  of 
life — for  minerals,  sources  of  energy,  agrlcul- 
tiiral   land,  fisheries.     You  and  I  have  had 
little  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  these 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth.    The  providence 
which  placed  them  was  more  concerned  with 
the  convenience  of  man  than  with  the  ambi- 
tions of  dictators.     He  put  the  fish  In  the 
sea.  coal  In  the  mountain  ranges,  the  agricul- 
tural lands  m  the  fertile  valleys,  and  only 
here  in  America  does  he  seem  to  have  grouped 
a  sufficiency  of  all  under  one  fiag. 

I  wish  to  quote  one  paragraph  from  Dr. 
Thorn:  "The  present  World  War  was  made 
Inevitable  by  the  falltire  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  to  understand  and  meet  the  prob- 
lems raised  by  the  unequal  and  Irregular  dis- 
tribution over  the  world  of  vital  natural- 
resource  raw  materials.  This  mistake  must 
not  be  made  again.  Consequently  we  must 
start  planning  now  as  to  how  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world  can  work  together  at  the  next 


peace  conference  toward  the  creation  of  the 
relatively  small  number  of  united  nations' 
governments  which  can  have  a  natural  basis 
for  existence." 

Therefore,  if  I  were  to  provide  an  Inter- 
national service  program  for  Rotary.  I  would 
see  that  every  Rotary  Club  In  these  United 
States;  every  Rotary  Club  In  Latin  America, 
and  as  far  as  it  might   be  possible,   every 
Rotary  Club  In  any  other  part  of  the  world 
would  study  the  economic  consequences  of 
any  proposed   peace,  might  ponder  a  little 
over  the  distribution  of  raw  materials  around 
the  world,  and  might  try  to  bring  about  in  the 
minds  of  Intelligent  and  Informed  people  in 
every  land  an  appreciation  of  the  need  which 
Europe  has  for  a  reduction  rather   than   a 
multiplication  In  the  number  of  governments 
and  for  the  establishment  by  some  sort  of 
union   of   a   broader    International   unit    In 
which  the  lives  of  all  might  be  more  secxu-e 
because  of  a  sufficiency  of  raw  materials.    We 
need  to  be  sure  that  we  can  give  them  an 
example  of  such  a  union  by  our  land  where 
the  spread  of  its  borders  makes  possible  an 
economy  of  abundance,  where  the  barriers  of 
language  and  the  difficulties  of  varied  cur- 
rencies are  ellmintated,  and  where  the  re- 
strictions on  trade  are  at  a  minimum.    Pos- 
sibly we  can  help  In  the  development  of  the 
sentiment  within  each  person  which  would 
permit  the  assembling  together  of  these  mu- 
tually dependent  nations  for  which  the  wel- 
fare of  each  requires  the  resources  of  all. 

The  place  of  Rotary  in  this  changing  world 
is  not  easily  determined.  Our  old  program 
of  International  service  Is  at  least  postponed. 
If  it  is  not  destroyed,  by  the  spread  of  a  total- 
itarian form  of  government  which  has  crowd- 
ed Rotary  out  of  the  lives  of  the  people  in 
Germany,  France,  Belglimi.  Holland.  Norway. 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Japan,  and  which,  of  course, 
has  made  It  nonexistent  in  those  lands  which 
themselves  no  longer  live  as  nations,  such  as 
Austria,  Poland,  and  Czechslovakla.  The 
sweep  of  dictator-controlled  government  and 
the  incidence  of  war  in  those  lands  which 
we  have  been  pleased  to  call  democracies  has 
almost  rendered  futile  any  discussion  of  our 
fourth  object,  which  looked  to  peace. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  spread  in  this 
country  of  certain  types  of  labor  legislation 
and  administration  has  altered  our  Interest  In 
vocational  service.  There  are  many  places 
where  the  relationship  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee Is  no  longer  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
of  private  Individuals,  but  frequently  passes 
under  review  by  the  courts. 

Even  In  the  field  of  community  service 
there  is  apparent  a  change  In  attitude,  since 
so  many  of  the  things  which  we  tried  to  do  as 
neighbors  and  as  socially  minded  Individuals 
we  now  do  In  the  field  of  government  by 
W.  P.  A.,  N.  Y.  A.,  or  some  other  new  organi- 
zation. Rotary  seems  to  have  a  rather  lim- 
ited horizon  as  far  as  its  old  programs  are 
concerned. 

Yet  the  very  limits  which  have  been 
established  for  our  endeavors  might  make 
possible  an  intensified  field  of  activity  in 
those  lands  where  Rotary  still  lives.  As  I 
remember  the  years  after  the  Vienna  conven- 
tion Eiid  recall  those  events  which  have 
shaken  the  world  since  that  date.  I  am  more 
and  more  convinced  that  Europe  does  not 
eventually  appreciate  our  participation  in  a 
settlement  of  Its  family  difficulties.  Remem- 
ber that  I  say  that  as  one  who  voted  for  ihe 
lend-lease  bill  and  one  who  favors  all  aid 
to  Britain.  I  believe  that  the  nations  and 
the  nationals  of  Europe  feel  that  we  do  not 
understand  their  problems  and  that  when 
we  attempt  to  settle  them  we  usue'ly  make 
a  bungle  of  It.  To  me — and  I  speak  only  for 
myself  as  an  Individual — Rotary  will  serve 
America  and  the  world  far  better  In  the 
next  few  years  if  It  devotes  itself  to  the  task 


of  making  democracy  attractive  In  our  own 

One  of  the  reasons  why  many  European 
nations  have  embraced  the  philosophy  ot 
Hitler  Is  that  they  see  it  working.  They  see 
democracy  feeble,  slow  to  move,  uncertain  In 
Its  touch.  We  In  America  have  the  power 
and  the  capacity  to  offset  and  possibly  to 
overbalance  that  Impression.  It  Is  one  thing 
to  be  the  "arsenal  of  democracy."  It  Is  some- 
thing else  to  stand  before  the  world  as  the 
example  of  democracy. 

Through  our  democracy,  through  our  In- 
stitutions and  ideals,  through  the  things  for 
which  we  strive  even  if  we  sometimes  fall. 
America  has  developed  Its  own  unity.  The 
homogeneity  of  America  Is  not  that  homo- 
geneity which  Is  based  on  birth  or  blood.  As 
the  son  of  a  Swedish  Immigrant.  I  would 
remind  you  that  we  were  not  all  born  In  the 
same  land,  nor  do  we  spring  from  the  same 
racial  stock.  Therefore  we  can  never  find  a 
unity  based  upon  those  things.  If  one  na- 
tion is  able  to  achieve  it  on  the  basis  of  blood, 
or  another  is  able  to  achieve  it  on  the  basis 
of  birth,  that  may  be  their  fortune  or  mis- 
fortune, but  It  can  never  be  ours.  We  are 
united  only  by  common  Ideals,  by  common 
rights  and  mutual  guaranties,  and  by  our 
acceptance  of  those  things  which  deal  not 
with  birth  or  blood,  but  with  the  spirit. 

Ideals,  sacrifices,  ambitions — these  are  the 
things  which  make  America  united,  and  If 
these  disappear  from  our  national  life  we 
are  lost,  because  we  are  not  of  one  blood  or 
birth. 

Therefore  I  vision  the  responsibility  of 
Rotary  In  this  country  as  leadership  In  the 
strengthening  and  development  of  principles 
and  Ideals. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  present  you  with 
a  new  American  creed  nor  a  blueprint  to 
happiness.  I  neither  desire  nor  Intend  to 
try  to  reduce  American  ideals  to  a  code  for 
our  conduct.  What  I  hope  to  do  today  Is 
say  to  you  as  Rotarlans  that  the  10  years 
since  the  Vienna  convention  Indicate  these 
things  to  me: 

That  the  people  of  Europe  were  wiser  than 
we  and  knew  all  along  that  the  armistice  of 
1918  was  not  the  end  of  that  war. 

That  they  did  not  like  the  Job  we  did  then 
In  redrawing  the  geography  of  Europe  and 
they  probably  wouldn't  like  to  have  us  try 
It  now. 

That  no  peace  In  Europe  Is  likely  to  endure 
which  disregards  the  distribution  of  raw  ma- 
terials over  the  face  of  the  earth — a  distribu- 
tion with  which  we  had  nothing  to  do  when 
It  was  made  and  which  artificial  barriers  of 
our  making  will  not  satisfy  now. 

Therefore  I  suggest  that  Rotarlans  need 
not  weep  over  the  outcome  of  our  attempts 
to  advance  world  understanding  and  world 
peace.    We  have  work  at  home. 

We  need  to  restate  our  purposes.  If  we 
Americans  are  In  the  war.  what  ave  our  alms? 
If  we  are  out,  do  we  propose  to  get  In  and 
what  will  our  alms  then  be? 

If  we  are  in  and  God  should  bless  America, 
do  we  want  a  part  in  the  settlement,  particu- 
larly if  it  brings  responsibilities  which  we 
have  previously  declined  to  assume? 

If  we  are  out,  what  shall  we  tel .  our  friends 
abroad  as  to  the  lessons  we  hiive  learned? 
Shall  we  not  tell  them  that  he.e  along  this 
eastern  seaboard  of  America  there  was  made 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  the  greetest  single 
contribution  to  the  art  of  goverrment  that 
the  world  now  knows,  the  pact  tor  mutual 
benefit  between  our  colonies?  Shall  we  not 
suggest  a  like  coxirse  to  the  20  or  more  coun- 
tries of  Europe? 

If  we  do.  it  can  only  prevail  because  we 
in  our  land  have  made  democracy  attractive. 
I  hope  we  may  take  that  as  a  goal. 
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PotsibiKty  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

or  SOUTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  February  27  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  Fiibruary  13),  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JEROliIE  FRANK 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
Jerome  Prank  in  the  American  Forum 
of  the  Air  on  Sunday.  February  9,  1941. 
The  subject  of  the  address  is,  Is  War 
Inevitable  for  United  States  if  Britain 
Falls? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd, 

as  follows! 

We  should,  of  coiirsc.  give  full  aid  to  Brit- 
ain. We  ardently  hope,  and  we  expect,  that, 
with  such  aid.  she  will  erentvially  defeat 
Hitler.  But  if,  In  spite  of  our  efforts,  Britain 
should  fall,  and  if  Hitler  be  not  then  ex- 
hausted, or  Nad  control  of  Germany  has  not 
then  collapsed,  I  believe  that  we  will  be 
farced  by  Hitler  Into  a  war  of  defense  against 
the  orgsniaed  brutality  of  which  he  Is  the 
master.  Such  a  defensive  war  will  then  oc- 
cur, unless  the  American  people  are — what  we 
know  they  are  not — cowards  who  will  submit 
to  be  governed  by  arrogant  brutes — rather 
than  fight  for  American  freedom. 

We  shall  then  pit  all  ova  might  In  a  war 
•gainst  the  Nazis — not  because  of  what  Hitler 
has  already  done  to  the  Danes,  the  Poles,  the 
French,  the  Jews,  and  others;  not  because  he 
Is  setting  up  a  fascist  government  of  Europe; 
not  because  we  love  England  or  want  to 
preserve  the  British  Empire.  We  shall  then 
be  fighting  for  only  one  reason — and  It  Is  the 
season  why  we  are  now  making  every  effort 
to  aid  England:  because  we  will  not  tolerate 
American  enslavement. 

Here.  I  suggest.  Is  the  short  answer  to  the 
question  purcpounded  this  evening:  If  Hitler 
had  been  able  to  make  good  on  his  boast  that 
he  would  subdue  Britain  last  summer.  In  all 
likelihood,  we  would  now  be  engaged  In  a 
defensive  war  against  him. 

Three  years  ago,  viewing  Europe  as  it  was 
then  constituted.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
believed  that  Western  Hemispheric  isolation 
was  not  only  desirable — but  was  achievable. 
But  the  harsh  realities  of  violent  change  have 
long  since  made  it  apparent  that  Hitler  was 
beading  this  way  very  fast.  If  there  Is  any 
Isolation  today,  It  Is  the  forced  IsoUtlon  of 
the  Amerlcaa  and  Britain  from  the  rest  of 
the  world — a  Joint  insulation  against  brutal 
aggression. 

If  there  was  any  doubt  remaining  about 
that  fact  after  Munich,  It  vanished  when 
France  was  Invaded.  In  effect,  a  thousand 
years  elapsed  In  the  brief  month  which  led 
to  the  fall  of  France.  HltlerU  avowed  de- 
signs on  the  United  States  had  prevloialy 
seemed  to  many  Americans  merely  the  ugly 
fantasy  of  a  paranoiac  buffoon.  Those  de- 
signs were  then  revealed  as  a  menacing  possi- 
bility. The  world  in  which  most  Americans 
thought  they  lived  all  at  once  disappeared, 
like  a  pleasant  dream.  It  had  become  as  un- 
real as  a  fairy  story,  as  out  o<  date  as  m 
eighteenth  century  musket. 


We  may  dMlke  the  fact  that  the  Buropean 
work!  Is  too  much  with  us.  But  it  Is.  And 
to  deny  that  fact  Is  childish.  There  Is  no 
longer  any  question  whether  or  not  we  should 
take  steps  which  might  be  called  intervening 
In  a  European  war.  For  a  European  war  has 
already  intervened  In  America.  If  you  doubt 
It,  turn  on  your  radio,  glance  at  yovir  news- 
paper, listen  to  any  group  on  any  street  cor- 
ner. Certainly  the  horrors  of  aggression  have 
Intruded  upon — and  Intervened  In — every  as- 
pect of  our  dally  existence.  And  Hitler  has 
begun  to  Intervene  economically  In  South 
America.  Moreover,  he  Is  now  seeking  j 
employ  there  the  familiar  imdermlnlng  tac- 
tics which  he  used  so  successfully  on  the 
unsuspecting  peoples  of  Europe.  If  he  should 
succeed  In  his  campaign  of  disunity  In  Latin 
America,  then  the  hope  of  economic  and 
political  collaboration  between  the  free  peo- 
ples of  this  hemf(«phere  will  be  gone  forever. 

By  all  means,  let  us  save  America — first, 
last,  and  all  the  time.  But  we  cannot  now 
save  It  except  by  rushing  all  possible  help  to 
those  In  Europe  who  are  out  to  lick  nazi-ism, 
and  by  being  ready  ourselves  to  lick  it  in  a 
defensive  war  If  they  should  fall. 

It  doesn't  matter  now  that  Germany  may 
once  have  been  mistreated.  It  is  irrelevant 
that  Hitlerism  might  not  have  sprung  up  if 
there  had  been  -jvlser  foreign  attitudes  to- 
ward the  German  Republic,  or  if,  as  Lord  Lo- 
thian often  said  In  1939.  there  had  been  or- 
ganized a  true  democratic  fedoml  union  of 
European  states  somewhat  on  the  pattern  of 
our  United  States.  The  awful  present  fact 
Is  that — no  matter  what  were  the  past 
causes — there  Hitler  now  Is — the  mortal  en- 
emy of  American  democracy,  eager  to  be  at 
us,  engaged  In  the  first  stages  of  an  unde- 
clared war  on  the  United  States. 

Complete  kiMswledge  of  how  to  prevent 
hydrophobia  Is  useful.  bt:t  It  won't  protect 
you  from  a  dog  that's  already  mad  and  on 
the  loose. 


The  U«M-LeB4  BiU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATS8 


Thursday,  February  27  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  ROGER  BIURRAY 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  a  radio  address  on  the  pend- 
ing lease-lend  bill  delivered  on  February 
15. 1941.  by  Mr.  Roger  Murray. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

In  discussing  House  bill  1776.  the  lend-lease 
bill,  now  before  the  Senate  In  Washington, 
D.  C,  I  believe  97  percent  of  the  American 
jteapl't  are,  like  myself,  against  war— definitely 
and  categorlcaUy  against  war.  Tlie  qtiestton 
that  we  seem  to  be  faced  with  at  the  present 
time  Is.  What  Is  the  best  road  to  peace?  A 
section  of  our  population  takes  the  stand  that 
the  best  road  to  peace  Is  to  bankrtq?t  our- 
selves by  goUig  over  to  Europe.  I  belong  to 
tbst  section  of  the  population,  which  I  bdleve 
M  tb«  vmst  majority,  tbat  takes  Um  itanA— 


our  defense  Is  solely  at  home.  AU  of  us  have 
a  deep  sympathy  for  the  people  of  England. 
All  of  us  sympathize  with  the  great  struggle 
and  sacrifice  that  the  British  people  hare 
made.  We  realize  that  Germany  has  ruth- 
lessly trampliKl  upon  the  rights  of  small 
minorities.  Even  If  Germany  had  not  dona 
this,  the  Americans  generally  hate  and  dis- 
trust the  Nazi  form  of  government,  with  Its 
absolutism.  Its  regimentation,  and  its  treat- 
ment of  religious  and  racial  minorities.  But, 
at>ove  all  this,  Americans  love  America  beet. 
It  seems  strange  that  some  3  or  4  years  ago 
the  statement  was  made  and  proven  that  one- 
third  of  our  Nation  was  Ill-fed.  ill-boused, 
and  Ill-clothed;  and,  today,  shortly  after  this 
statement  was  made  and  proven,  we  are  ready 
to  hand  a  blank  check  to  the  British  Empire 
for  what  It  costs  to  defend  what  is  euphe- 
mistically called  British  democracy.  Now,  if 
we  are  to  enter  a  war.  If  we  are  to  give  a  blank 
check  to  any  foreign  power,  I  believe  we 
should  be  more  specific  in  the  terms  that  we 
use — British  democracy. 

If  we  are  to  defend  British  Imperialism 
then  let  our  course  be  dear.  Let  us  say  It 
Is  to  defend  British  imperialism.  If  we  are 
to  conquer  and  subdue  Hitler,  let  us  be  truth- 
ful and  say,  "Otir  ptirpose  in  this  war  la 
definitely  to  defeat  Hitlerism  and  nazl-tam 
generally."  To  most  of  us  In  the  United 
States.  British  democracy  haa  always  been 
looked  upon  as  something  that  didn't  quite 
ring  true.  Over  a  period  of  700  years,  the 
Irish,  my  ancestors,  have  been  ground  down 
under  the  heel  of  tyranny — ground  down  as 
bad.  yes.  even  worse,  than  Hitler  treats  the 
unfortunate  Jews  in  Germany.  The  ideals 
of  British  democracy  have  never  reached 
India,  where  Nehru,  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
of  India.  Is  today  in  Jail  aiKl  sentenced  to  4 
years  of  rigorous  labor  because  he  demanded 
mdependence.  because  he  demanded  no  tax- 
ation without  representation,  the  same  as  our 
forefathers  demanded. 

One  thing  I  wish  to  make  clear  is  that  all 
of  us  are  wholeheartedly  behind  American 
defense.  Instead  of  sending  millions,  yea, 
billions  to  Europe,  and  calling  that  war  plan 
a  defense  plan,  aU  of  us  would  favor  seeing 
all  of  otir  airplane  factories,  ovu'  shipyards, 
and  our  muniti<»s  plants  building  the  best 
that  money,  brains,  and  experience  can  put 
together  to  defend  these  shores  on  this  hemi- 
sphere. All  of  us  would  like  to  see  mllliont 
of  dollars  appropriated  for  institutions  such 
as  West  Point,  where  thousands  more  boya 
-could  be  trained  in  military  strategy  and  in 
military  problems  for  American  defense.  AU 
of  vtB  would  like  to  see  millions  of  dollars 
appropriated  for  nurses'  training  schools  and 
hospttala  where  young  women  could  be 
trained  in  the  art  of  nursing  for  American 
defense.  All  of  us  would  like  to  see  millions 
of  dollars  appropriated  for  the  aged,  the  In- 
firm, and  the  security  of  the  unemployable* 
for  American  defense.  All  of  us  would  like 
to  see  the  Negro  in  the  black  belt  of  the 
United  States  raised  and  treated  as  a  htiman 
being  for  American  defense.  AU  of  us  would 
like  to  see  the  small  taxpayer,  the  widow,  get 
a  tax  exemption  on  her  little  home  for  Amer- 
ican defense.  We  would  all  like  to  see  hun- 
dreds of  lltaartes,  trade  schools,  medical 
clinics,  dental  clinics,  created  for  American 
defense. 

We  are  surely  not  prepared  to  go  to  war — to 
cross  3,000  miles  of  oceftn,  to  use  our  ships 
for  convoys,  to  spend  miUtona  of  dollars  for 
a  foreign  power — ^wben  we  at  home  have  one- 
third  of  our  Nation  living  In  the  most  de- 
plorable of  condltlona.  The  money  that 
would  be  squandered  in  the  aid-to-Britaln 
policy  would  pay  In  iU  entirety,  for  years  to 
come,  the  original  Townsend  pUn.  This 
would  be  real  AmCTican  defense. 

On  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  ycst«rday  Sen- 
ator Whiblbb  Boad*  tb»  XoUowlng  atatcmeixt: 
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"The  'all  out'  British  aid  biU  would  have 
the  United  States  do  more  to  aid  Britain 
than  Canada.  Australia.  India,  Egypt,  or  any 
other  British  colony  1»  willing  to  do.  And 
yet  we  contend  we  are  not  a  colony  of  Brit- 
ain. We  claim  we  got  our  Independence  In 
1778.  But  the  British  colonies,  which  won't 
even  lend  on  credit  to  England,  are  demand- 
ing that  cash  be  put  on  the  barrel  head." 

Now.  my  friends,  when  the  British  colonies 
are  so  careful  to  guard  the  well-being  and  the 
welfare  of  their  own  population,  why  should 
we — a  nation  with  plenty  to  do  at  home — 
give  a  blank  check  to  the  British  Empire? 
All  of  us  would  like  to  see  England  win.  We 
are  definitely  pro- Ally.  But  all  of  us  also 
realize  that  guiding  and  controlling  England 
for  generations  has  been  the  most  subtle, 
vlcloxis  little  financial  ring  that  ever  dom- 
inated an  empire.  Especially  do  we  dislike 
and  dtetruat  thla  small  financial  ring  that 
guides  England  because  this  ring  made  Hitler. 
We  in  America  like  the  British  people,  we  like 
the  German  people;  we  distrust  and  we  dis- 
like tyrants — whether  they  be  political  dic- 
tators or  financial  dictators. 

This  bUl.  House  biU  1T76.  gives  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  United  SUtes  powers  that 
are  unheard  of  In  American  history.  The 
question  arises  for  you  and  me.  Shall  we  be- 
stow Hltleristic  powers  on  one  man  In  this 
cctintry  to  conquer  Hitlerlsm  in  Europe?  I 
Jielleve  that  you  wUl  agree  that  we  shall  not. 
Throughout  House  bUl  1776  very  nearly  every 
clatise  gives  the  Chief  Executive  new  powers — 
makes  the  Chief  Executive,  the  Secretary  of 
War.  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  three 
absolute  dictators  of  this  Nation.  I  will  read 
you  one  clause,  clause  5,  of  the  lend-lease  bill : 
"To  realize  for  export  any  defense  article  to 
any  such  government;  (b)  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions upon  which  such  foreign  government 
regards  any  aid  authorized  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  those  which  the  President  terms 
satisfactory,  and  the  benefit  to  the  United 
SUtes  shall  be  pajrtnent  or  repayments  in  kind 
or  property,  or  any  other  direct  or  Indirect 
benefit  which  the  President  deems  satisfac- 
tory." This,  my  friends,  will  give  you  an  Idea 
of  the  general  tone  of  the  bUl.  This  bill  es- 
tablishes a  bad  precedent  In  the  United 
States.  Suppose,  for  example — a  hypothetical 
example — that  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
United  States  was  as  pro-Hitler  as  he  Is  pro- 
English.  This  bill  would  then  turn  aU  the 
nsources  over  to  those  forces  which  we  are 
all  definitely  against. 

Out  of  this  war  America  can  be  sure  of 
only  three  things — bankruptcy,  dictatorship, 
and  economic  chaos;  and  keep  In  mind  for- 
ever this,  my  friends,  you  cannot  repeal  war; 
you  cannot  repeal  dictatorship;  and  you 
cannot  repeal  economic  chaos.  Everyone  in 
the  United  States  who  loves  liberty,  everyone 
in  the  United  States  who  can  call  himself  a 
patriot— and  by  a  patriot  I  mean  that  large 
section  of  Americans  that  works  in  the  mines, 
the  factories,  the  shops,  the  housewife,  and 
that  section  of  our  population  that  toUs  on 
the  farm— those  are  the  real  patriots,  those 
who  love  this  Nation  and  its  people — whose 
loyalty  Is  to  America.  I  do  not  mean  that 
little  group  at  home  whose  only  patriotism 
and  loyalty  Is  to  wealth.  They  are  forever 
excluded  from  lovers  of  liberty. 

I  appeal  to  this  large  group  tonight  to 
send  postcards,  telegrams,  or  letters  to  yo\ir 
delegation  in  both  the  House  of  Etepresenta- 
tlves  and  the  Senate,  and  state  on  that  post- 
card. "The  first  line  of  defense  is  security  for 
the  American  people.  Vote  against  the  lend- 
lease  bUl.  Charity  begins  at  home."  I  ask 
you  to  do  this,  my  friends,  because,  now. 
more  than  at  any  other  time  In  our  history, 
we  are  the  victims  of  propaganda,  are  we 
being  led  Into  a  war  under  the  pretense  of 
national  defense.  In  Washington,  not  one 
proponent  of  this  bill  has  been  able  to  state 
to  the  American  people  why  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive requires  or  can  use  thla  much  power. 
Not  one  proponent  of  the  bill  in  Washington 


has  been  able  to  make  one  statement  why 
the  people  of  the  United  States  should  hand 
a  blank  check  to  the  British  Empire.  The 
people  of  Latin  America  are  definitely  op- 
posed to  this  bill;  the  people  of  South  Amer- 
ica are  definitely  opposed  to  this  bill.  They 
ask.  why  should  we  bring  European  wars  to 
the  American  Hemisphere?  Why  should  we 
bring  the  bickerings,  the  fights  and  the  tra- 
ditional age-old  squabbles  of  Europe  here 
to  the  American  continent? 

Before  long,  my  friends,  war  will  make  it 
so  that  voices  of  opposition  cannot  be  heard. 
Already,  the  insidious  forces  of  wealth  are  at 
work  to  suppress  those  who  would  speak  in 
the  interests  of  the  American  people. 
Thomas  JefTerson,  the  founder  of  democracy 
once  stated  that  the  cure  for  the  evils  of 
democracy  is  more  democracy.  Let's  you 
and  I.  my  friends,  hold  to  that  tradition. 
There  are  dark  days  ahead  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  we  have  no  miracle 
man.  and  we  will  have  no  miracle  man  who 
can  solve  these  problems  alone.  We,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  must  solve  these 
problems  In  our  own  way,  and  I  think  that 
all  of  us  win  agree  that  one  of  the  ways  to 
solve  the  problems  Is  to  put  a  large  "No" 
before  the  lend-lease  bill. 

And.  In  closing.  I  again  ask  you  to  write  to 
your  Congressman  and  Senator  to  support 
Senator  Whixler  in  this  fight.  See  that 
your  delegation  knows  your  sentiments. 
Advise  them  to  vote  against  this  dictatorial 
measure.  Let  us  Impress  upon  those  fel- 
lows In  Washington,  who  can  see  so  far 
across  the  ocean  to  the  British  Empire,  that 
they  should  look  home  at  the  South,  the 
slums,  the  low  wages,  and  the  bad  condi- 
tions here  In  the  United  States  Let  us  In- 
delibly Impress  upon  their  minds  our  slogan, 
"That  security  for  the  American  people  U 
our  first  line  of  defense." 


MnssoliBi's  Speech 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  February  27  (.legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13),  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  DOROTHY  THOMPSON 


Mr.  HELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  Dorothy  Thompson, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
yesterday,  entitled  "Mussolini's  Speech." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  February  26, 
1941) 

On  thx  Rbcord — Mttssolini's  Speech 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

Only  once  before  has  Mussolini  read  from 
a  prepared  manuscript — that  was  at  the  time 
of  the  German-Austrian  Anschluss  In  1938, 
when,  reversing  hla  previous  policy  toward 
Austria,  he  spoke  In  harmony  with  Berlin. 
This  time  he  also  speaks  for  Germany  as  well 
as  Italy.  In  effect,  he  surrenders  Italy  to 
Germany.  He  admits  all  of  Italy's  reverses — 
Italy  has  lost  the  Mediterranean  war,  but 
Germany  will  win  It. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  the  speech 
for  American  readers  is  hla  analysis  of  what 


the  war  Is.    For.  says  Mussolini,  the  revolu- 
tion will  win  the  war. 

What  he  does  not.  of  course,  say  Is  that 
the  revolution  Is  no  longer  his  revolution- 
It  is  no  longer  the  revolution  of  the  corpo- 
rate state  and  the  Italian  Nation.  It  is  the 
revolution  of  the  national,  nihilistic.  Prussian 
bolshevisim  that  nazi-ism  Is.  It  Is  the  revo- 
lution which  is  the  enemy  of  the  state,  the 
enemy  of  nationalism.  The  enemy  of  any 
form  of  legitimate  government  structure,  as 
well  as  the  enemy  of  all  forms  of  liberalism, 
whether  in  the  state,  the  arts,  or  the  uni- 
versities. It  is  the  revolution  of  a  party  and 
an  army  alternately  Inflaming  and  oppressing 
sloganized  masses. 

Again  Mussolini  goes  back  to  an  utterance 
he  made  in  1930.  and  says,  "We  have  actually 
been  at  war  since  1922 — that  Is.  from  the 
day  when  we  lifted  the  flag  of  our  revolu- 
tion, which  was  then  defended  by  a  handful 
of  men,  against  the  Masonic,  democratic,  and 
capitalistic  world.  Prom  that  day  world 
liberalism,  democracy,  and  plutocracy  de- 
clared and  waged  war  against  us.  •  •  • 
In  December  1939  •  •  •  the  reckoning 
of  accounts  had  to  be  reached  between  two 
worlds  which  were  Inevitably  antagonistic. 
•  •  •  The  alliance  between  Italy  and 
Germany  is  not  only  between  two  states  or 
two  armies  or  two  diplomacies  but  between 
two  peoples  and   two  revolutions." 

And  toward  these  two  peoples  and  these 
two  revolutions  Mussolini  tells  us  that 
Stalin — who  has  long  since  overthrown  the 
revolution  of  Lenin — maintains  a  good- 
neighbor  policy. 

Yet  there  is  a  curious  concession  made  by 
Mussolini  In  his  speech  to  the  great  western 
Ideas  of  freedom  and  equality  that  are  not 
associated  with  the  concept  of  Duce  or  Caesar, 
but  are  the  heroes  of  Italian  liberty — ironi- 
cally enough  the  men  who  fought  to  break 
the  stranglehold  on  Italy  of  the  German- 
Austrian  yoke — Mazzlnl  and  Garibaldi. 

What  have  they  to  do  with  this  brown  bol- 
shevism,  this  revolution  whose  victory  over 
all  the  world  Mussolini  heralds?  Nothing. 
Mussolini's  attack  on  President  Roosevelt 
as  a  tool  of  the  Jews  also  shows  the  source 
of  this  speech.  For  we  have  undeniable  rec- 
ords In  which  Mussolini  In  the  past  has 
attacked  the  stupidity  of  antisemitlsm  and 
even  expressed  his  admiration  for  President 
Roosevelt.  And  there  is  a  curious  reference 
to  the  correct  behavior  of  the  German 
armies  in  Italy.  It  sounds  like  Petain  speak- 
ing. I  cannot  recall  another  Instance  where 
the  head  of  a  state  has  had  to  reassure  his 
people  of  the  correct  behavior  of  his  allies. 
But  Mussolini's  remarks  about  the  revolu- 
tion should  be  heeded.  For  democracies,  and 
this  one,  persist  in  thinking  that  they  are 
menaced  chiefly  by  national  armies,  when 
what  they  are  menaced  by  Is  an  Interna- 
tional revolutionary  conspiracy  which  has  its 
allies  Inside  every  single  country.  This 
struggle  is  not  a  war  between  nations.  It 
Is  a  vast  civil  war  in  the  heart  of  western 
civilization.  And  the  revolutionary  nature 
of  the  struggle  is  such  that  not  a  people  on 
earth  can  avoid  a  flnal  show-down. 

Fascism  will  either  be  defeated  on  the  field 
of  battle,  by  a  victory  of  Great  Britain,  before 
It  reaches  these  shores  or  the  Issue  wlU  be 
fought  out  inside  this  country. 

If  Britain  falls,  on  that  day  there  will  be 
a  full-fledged  Fascist  movement  on  Its  feet 
In  the  United  States. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  It  If  that 
happens?  How  are  we  going  to  fight  It  if 
that  happens?  It  will  fight,  with  politics, 
with  mass  movements,  with  Intrigue,  with 
terror,  and  even  with  assassinations. 

We  know  how  it  will  fight  because  we  know 
how  It  has  fought.  But  what  we  do  not  know 
Is  how  we  win  resist. 

This  much  Is  certain:  If  Britain  falls,  the 
weight  of  the  whole  world  will  be  on  the  side 
of  the  Fascist  elements  In  the  United  States. 
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The  trade  of  the  whole  world  will  be  on 
their  side. 

The  weapons  of  the  whole  world  will  be  on 
their  side. 

The  propaganda  of  the  whole  world  will  be 
on  their  side. 

The  armies  and  fleets  of  the  whole  world 
will  be  on  their  side. 

All  the  talk  about  a  possible  Invasion  of 
America  seems  to  me  to  miss  the  point. 

There  will  be  a  drastic  interventlonallsm 
from  the  outside — interventionism  of  a  roliti- 
cal,  economic,  propagandlstlc,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, military  nature. 

The  pattern  designed  for  the  Americas  is 
not  the  pattern  of  the  war  against  France 
or  against  Britain.  It  is  the  pattern  of  Spain. 
The  might  of  a  Fascist  world  will  be  used  In 
support  of  a  Fascist  movement  organized  in- 
side the  United  States.  And  the  outside 
Fascist  world  will  not  attempt  to  destroy  us 
by  crossing  oceans  in  vast  fleets  and  with  vast 
armies.  It  will  assist  us  to  destroy  our- 
selves, and  there  will  be  no  one  anywhere  on 
earth  upon  whom  the  lovers  of  freedom  can 
call  for  help. 

True  that  fascism  now  and  then  will  repre- 
sent a  minority  In  this  country.  It  repre- 
sented a  minority  In  Germany,  In  Italy,  and 
In  Spain.  An  organized  minority  strongly 
supported  from  outside  and  with  a  ruthless 
tactic  of  terror  can  challenge  the  existence 
of  any  democratic  state. 

Unless  we  fully  comprehend  the  nature  of 
war  as  revolution  and  revolution  as  war,  with 
all  the  conspiratorial  aspects,  and  all  the 
propaganda  aspects  of  nihilistic  movement 
preying  up>on  every  human  Instinct  and  hu- 
man Interest,  we  shall  lay  ourselves  open  to 
the  fate  that  overtook  Prance. 

The  allies  of  the  revolution  are  not  only 
revolutionaries  but  are  those  frightened  and 
timid  supporters  of  the  status  quo,  those  who 
are  unwilling  to  face  and  handle  the  really 
great  social  and  econonilc  problems  of  the 
epoch,  those  who  stand  on  the  defensive  In 
domestic  as  well  as  external  policies  and  op- 
pose at  every  point  such  modiflcations  of  our 
life  as  are  necessary  for  a  democratic 
renascence  with  a  revolutionary  fervor  of  Its 
own. 

They  are  those  who  would  rather  die  In 

their  tracks  than  budge  from  their  prejudices. 

They   are  those  who  think  here,   as  they 

have  thought  ever3rwhere  else,  that  they  can 

control  the  wave  of  nlhUlsm  by  riding  It. 

Nowhere  have  they  controlled  It;  every- 
where It  has  engulfed  them,  whether  they 
were  capitalists  or  trade-unionists,  or  paci- 
fists, or  liberal  Intellectuals.  For  the  total 
revolution  Is  the  total  destruction  of  all  the 
Institutes  and  standards  of  society.  It  first 
creates  a  social  vacuum  of  dissension  and  de- 
featism, and  then  occupies  that  vacuum  with 
a  horde  of  Its  followers. 

I  happen  to  have  seen  the  Nazi  revolution 
in  Germany — I  mean  to  have  seen  It  visibly — 
and  I  can  think  of  no  analogy  except  that  the 
country  was  occupied  as  though  by  an  alien 
army — occupied  from  the  policeman  to  the 
tmlverslty  chair  by  new  faces,  and  very 
strange  faces  Indeed,  no  less  alien  because 
they  were  German. 

All  the  cry  against  Intervention  In  Europe 
falls  completely  away  from  the  reality.  The 
Nazis'  brown  bolshevlsm  Is  an  international 
movement.  Democracies  Insist  on  abandon- 
ing the  international  field. 

They  held  almost  the  whole  of  it  and  have 
evacuated  It  step  by  step.  Democracy  has 
100,000,000  allies  In  Europe,  but  has  no  tech- 
nique of  using  them.  It  has  a  strategy  of 
war,  but  not  a  strategy  of  politics.  The  inter- 
national of  freedom  and  democracy  must  also, 
alas,  be  created  for  us,  by  Hitler  himself — and 
created  among  the  disarmed  and  the  Im- 
potent. 
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What  Is  a  Jnst  Peace? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILL  M.  WHiniNGTON 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  February  27. 1941 


AR-nCLE  BY  O.  P.  BLEDSOE,  GREENWOOD, 
MISS. 


Mr.  WHl'l'l'lNGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
just  peace  is  more  essential  than  a  suc- 
cessful war.  My  friend,  O.  P.  Bledsoe,  of 
Greenwood,  Miss.,  has  given  much 
thought  to  agricultural  questions  and 
problems.  He  knows  that  the  United 
States  must  trade  with  the  world  and 
that  world  trade  is  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  a  great  nation.  He  thinks  not 
only  in  terms  of  domestic  but  in  terms  of 
world  trade.  Under  leave  granted,  I  ex- 
tend my  remarks  by  including  the  follow- 
ing statement  containing  most  pertinent 
questions  by  Mr.  Bledsoe,  to  wit: 

A  DROP  or  INK  THAT  MAKES  A   MAN  THIKK  IS  A 
GOOD  JOB — WHAT  IS  A  JUST  PIACX? 

Does  the  factual  economic  naked  truth  re- 
veal that  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  will  have 
to  be  a  peace  based  on  free  and  balanced 
world  trade  between  all  densely  populated 
nations  of  the  world  and  all  those  nations 
producing  excess  raw  materials  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  materials  for  the  necessities 
of  life?  Did  the  failure  to  recognize  these 
fundamental  facts  cause  the  wreckage  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  VersaiUes  Treaty? 
Did  the  economic  greed  of  England  and 
France  choke  the  Initial  democratic  Gov- 
ernment of  Germany  to  its  death  and  create 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  present  dictator- 
ship of  a  virile  race,  efficiently  prepared  to 
flight  for  economic  freedom?  Did  the  lack  of 
economic  and  human  freedom  within  these 
United  States  cause  our  Civil  War  and  the 
continuance  of  our  economic  slavery  produce 
ovir  present  artlflcisd  eperimental  reform 
government?  Irrespective  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, will  not  all  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  have  to  exchange  their .  agricul- 
tural excess  imlts  of  wealth  with  the  densely 
populated  nations  of  the  world? 

In  order  for  the  English-speaking  races 
to  acquire  a  dominant  position  in  this  world, 
win  It  require  that  they  flrst,  before  casting 
any  stones,  remove  economic  slavery  from 
within  their  own  households?  Is  this  sound 
economic  adjustment  what  Is  now  termed  as 
"social  revolution"?  Secondly,  with  righteous- 
ness and  Justice  within,  should  they  police  the 
oceans  of  the  world  and  enforce  equaiity  of 
opportunity  between  nations  of  the  world, 
with  benevolent  Justice?  Will  the  mainte- 
nance and  servicing  of  this  great  naval  police 
power  be  a  great  burden  on  the  English- 
speaking  races?  Have  we  not  learned  that 
long-term  debts  between  nations  are  aggra- 
vating liabilities  rather  than  assets?  Is  not 
a  nation  within  itself  an  economic  liability? 
Then  why  should  any  other  nation  want  to 
acquire  an  economic  liability  unless  it  pro- 
vided excess  needed  raw  materials?  Have  we 
not  learned  that  dlsumament  Is  Idle  talk 
and  that  free  world  trade  removes  the  desire 
of  aggression?  Do  armies  move  where  tiade 
ceases  to  flow? 

Would  a  bank  of  International  settlement, 
founded  on  our  excess  supply  of  gold,  render 
a  service  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world 


who  cared  to  utUlze  Its  facilities?  Is  barter 
trading  a  crude,  limited.  Inefficient,  and  com- 
plicated method  of  exchanging  units  of  wealth 
between  nations,  with  only  one  good  feature 
In  that  It  prevents  overtrading  and  resultant 
complications  and  friction?  Would  short- 
term  intermediate  credits,  based  on  normal 
exchange  of  units  of  wealth  between  nations, 
provide  a  soimd  basis  of  financing?  Would 
the  returns  of  this  International  bank  help 
support  our  excessive  naval  police  force? 
Would  this  good-will  helping  hand  promote 
world  trade  and  world  peace? 

What  are  our  peace  terms?  Will  they  be  a 
world-trade  treaty  with  economic  Justice  to 
all  nations?  If  so,  what  nation  will  continue 
the  war  and  for  what  purpose?  Then,  will  we 
be  on  our  way  with  a  definite  objective?  Will 
the  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  the  people's 
representatives,  who  solely  have  the  constitu- 
tional right,  decide  this  question  of  war,  with- 
out personal  hate,  but  with  the  finer  sensi- 
bilities of  Justice  to  the  people  composing 
these  nations? 


A  Last  Word  on  H.  R.  1776 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  February  27, 1941 


EDITORIAL  BY  ED  OWEN8BY.  ASSISTANT 
EDITOR  OP  THE  FRESNO  STATE  COL- 
LEGE  COLLEGIAN 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  most  eloquently  pre- 
sents the  viewpoint  of  the  youth  of  our 
country,  I  ask  the  unanimous  consent 
that  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Fresno  State  College  Collegian  of  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1941,  under  the  caption  of  "A 
last  word  on  H.  R.  1776."  an  editorial 
from  the  capable  pen  of  its  associate 
editor,  Mr.  Ed  Owensby,  of  Fresno,  Calif., 
be  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

I  feel  quite  certain  that  that  which  Mr. 
Owensby  argues  for  so  effectively  will  be 
regarded  by  the  membership  as  a  worthy 
addition  to  the  great  debate  which  now 
engrosses  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  country. 

In  suggesting  its  extension  in  the  Rec- 
ord, it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  for  me  to 
indicate  that  I  concur  in  the  assistant 
editor's  conclusions  in  respect  to  that 
which  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  Con- 
gress toward  this  unprecedented,  de- 
mocracy-destroying proposal,  fraught  as 
It  is  with  such  danger  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people  and  the  independence  of  our 
country.  I  wish  It  were  possible  for  me 
to  afford  to  him  a  much  wider  dissemina- 
tion of  his  views  than  the  limited  circula- 
tion of  the  Congressional  Record  per- 
mits. 

With  the  preponderance  of  the  press 
supporting  a  contrary  attitude  toward 
this  unhappy  proposal,  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  youth*  of  our  land  have 
channels  of  their  own  through  which  they 
can  make  their  protest  known  to  those 
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of  their  elders  who  by  reason  of  the  efflux 
of  that  immutable  thing  called  time  have 
passed  l)eyond  the  reach  of  the  draft. 

No  objection  to  the  inchjslon  of  the 
editorial  offered  by  the  gentleman  of  Cali- 
fornia havtag  been  noted,  the  editorial 
follows: 

A  UMT  WOU>  ON  B.  K.  ITTC 

New  fuxt  come  and  go  In  the  palaver  pal- 
ace on  Washington's  Capitol  Hill,  but  some  of 
the  deans  of  the  Senate  stay  on  forever.  A 
paradox  of  politics,  they  have  the  trust  of 
their  constituents. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Yet,  these  desma  in  whom  the  voters  have 
reaffirmed  their  confidence  with  unfailing 
regularity,  term  after  term,  are  voicing  vir- 
tually the  only  opposition  in  CXmgresa  to  the 
notorious  lend-lease  bill,  or  the  "let's  follow 
Roosevelt.  Knox,  and  Stimaon  into  Borne, 
Berlin,  and  Toyko"  bllL 

If  the  H.  R.  1776  bill  merely  provided  for 
lending  to  Britain  without  charge  the  arms 
we  are  now  selling  her.  the  opposition  would 
probably  consist  only  of  those  who  are 
asking.  "What's  It  going  to  coat  us?" 

But.  sadly,  this  popular  misconception  does 

recognize  the  far  more  dangerous,  dictator- 
creating  provisions  attached  to  the  original 
Idea  in  the  numberless  riders  and  amend- 
ments. 

These  vicious  provisions  were  outlined  by 
Senator  Clabx.  Democrat.  Missouri,  in  op- 
posing passage  of  the  bill: 

"It  Is  a  bill  to  authorize  the  denuding  of 
American  defenaee. 

"To  authorize  suspension  of  any  American 
law  Inconsistent  with  the  dictatorial  power 
of  the  act. 

"To  authorize  the  arming  and  feeding  and 
supplying  of  any  country  in  the  world  at  the 
expense  of  American  taxpayers  In  the  acde 
discretion  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

"To  authorize  the  malting  of  foreign  alli- 
ances without  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate, 
as  required  by  the  Constitution. 

"To  authorize  the  underwriting  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  British  Empire  around  the 
wotM  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  d 
America. 

"To  bring  the  war  to  our  very  doors  by 
affording  aoceas  to  our  navy-yard  and  ahlp- 
yard  facilities  for  43ie  waxahlps  of  b^Ugerent 
powers. 

"To  abandon  the  Monroe  XX>ctrine  by  the 
abandonment  of  its  vital  principle  of  not 
participating  in  Europe^  wars.- 

And  these  do  not  include  the  vague  sa- 
tborlty.  which  Prcaklent  Roosevelt  admitted 
would  be  within  his  powera  tmder  tike  bill, 
to  give  our  Navy  to  the  Brltldi. 

Senator  JoBXsoir,  In  hla  minority  report 
from  the  Senate  Foreign  BclatloDs  Commit- 
tee, declared.  "It  makes  the  Chief  Executive  a 
dictator,  and  worse,  a  dictator  with  the  power 
to  take  UB  into  war." 

"IVo  one  can  read  this  bill  and  doubt  that 
its  ultimate  effect.  If  not  Its  deiAarcd  pur- 
pose, will  be  to  take  us  Into  war." 

Senator  Clabx  aakl  that  the  bfil  was  "equtv- 
aient  to  a  declaration  of  war."  Senator  Vam- 
najraos  declared  that  It  would  make  the 
President  "power  politician  No.  1  of  the 
world." 

Tet.  this  opposition,  it  appears,  is  almost 
certain  to  be  overwhelmed  In  the  final  vote 
on  the  bin  by  the  admlnlstratk»  bend  wagon 
boys,  the  bright  Uttle  temporary  flarea.  usdesB 
the  putoUc  can  coiTlnes  those  band-wagoners 
that  it  doesnt  want  to  sacrifice  Its  eons  In 
Kurqpe's  embroilment. 

la  America  going  to  disregard  the  wise  ooun- 
ael  of  its  Senate  veterans  who  wen  In  Con- 
gress before  the  "third  termer"  started  his 
first  term?  Is  America  going  to  put  in  the 
Iiands  of  one  aaan  the  power  to  take  xm  Into 
wv  wtttkout  cvcmOongrsBs  lessuliig  Its 
stltutlonal  right  to  declare  war? — Owensby 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JARED  Y.  SANDERS,  JR. 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  February  27, 1941 


RBSOLUnONS  OF  THE  IBERVILLE  PARISH 
POLICE  JURY 


Mr.  SANDERS.  B4r.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolutions  of 
the  IbervUle  Parish  Police  Jury: 

Whereas  In  the  construction  of  the  east 
Atchafalaya  protection  levee  beginning  at  a 
point  where  the  levee  croeses  the  Iberville 
Parish  line  on  the  northern  boundary  of  said 
parish  and  extending  through  the  parish, 
the  lift  or  dirt  used  in  building  the  levee  was 
taken  from  both  sides  of  the  levee;  and 

Whereas  in  the  construction  of  said  guide 
line  levee  north  of  Iberville  Parish,  the  lift 
was  made  only  from  the  land  side;  and 

Whnreas  the  bar  pit  on  the  north  of  Iber- 
ville Parish  line  Is  capable  of  carrying  within 
Its  bounds  all  waters  drained  from  above,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  levee  was  con- 
structed trom  lifts  on  both  the  land  side  and 
the  ^illway  side  In  Iberville  Parish;  the  bar 
pit  In  Iberville  Parish  is  narrower,  shallower, 
and  not  capable  of  handling  the  water  that 
comes  from  above;  and 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  the  said  condition, 
water  upon  reaching  the  northern  line  of 
Iberville  Pariah  overflows  the  banks  of  the 
bar  irit.  and  thus  causes  great  damage  to 
crops  and  livestock  in  the  area:  Therefor© 
be  it 

Retolved.  by  the  the  poHee  jury  of  the 
pariah  of  TbervfUe,  That  the  War  Department 
of  the  United  States,  through  the  United 
States  Engineer's  office,  be  requested  to  widen 
and  deepen  the  bar  pit  on  the  land  side  of 
the  east  Atchafalaya  protection  levee  and  to 
dear  same  of  stumps;  be  It  further 

Jtesoloed,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  United  States  Engineer's  office, 
first  New  Orleans  district:  Atchafalaya 
levee  board:  Senator  John  H.  Overton;  Sen- 
ator ADen  J.  Blender  Representative  J.  Y. 
Sanders.  Jr.;  aiKl  Oov.  Sam  J.  Jones. 

I,  J.  Gerald  Barrett,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Iberville  Parish  police  Jury,  do  hereby 
certify  the  above  to  be  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  the  res<dution  adopted  at  a  regular 
meeting  hdd  on  February  11,  1941. 

J.  OcsAU)  Barrett, 
Secretadjf-Tteo»ttrer. 

Whereas  at  s  regular  meeting  of  the  police 
jury  on  January  14.  1941,  a  committee  made 
up  of  members  of  the  police  Jury  was  ap- 
pointed to  Investigate  fiood  conditions  and 
drainage  In  Iberville  Parish;  and 

Whereas  said  committee,  after  thorough 
Investigation,  reported  to  the  police  Jury  of 
Iberville  Parish  that  water  covering  parts  of 
IbervUle  Parish  located  outside  of  the  spill- 
way was  due  mainly  to  the  opening  at  Bayou 
Pigeon,  In  the  east  Atchafalaya  guide-line 
levec;  that  due  to  said  opening  the  water  is 
backing  up  through  the  opening  oxrt  of  the 
spillway  on  to  lands  not  sKuated  in  the  spill- 
way, and  thus  causing  considerable  damage 
to  crops  and  livestock;  and 

Whereas  closing  of  the  gap  In  the  guide- 
line levee  at  Bayou  Pigeon  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  piopoecd  Bayou  Sorrel  lo(±s  would 
prevent  fkXMUng  of  lands  otrt  of  the  spillway; 
Therefore  be  It 


EesfAved  by  the  police  jury  of  the  parish  of 
nerville,  That  the  War  Department  of  the 
United  SUtes,  tturough  the  United  States 
Engineer's  Office,  be  respectfully  and  urgently 
requested  to  hasten  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed locks  at  Bayou  Sorrel  and  to  close  the 
gap  in  the  east  guide-line  levee  of  the  Atcha- 
falaya spillway  at  Bayou  Pigeon;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  United  States  Engineer's  Office. 
first  New  Orleans  district;  Atchafalaya  Levee 
Board;  Senator  John  H.  Overton;  Senator 
Allen  J.  Ellender;  Representative  J.  Y.  San- 
ders, Jr.;  and  Gov.  Sam  H.  Jones. 

Upon  roll  call,  the  fcUowlng  voted: 

Yeas:  James  O.  LeBlanc,  J.  Dewey  Calle- 
gan,  E.  N.  Taylor,  Wilton  Cambre,  Edmond 
A.  Becnel.  Jacob  Kohler,  W.  8.  Klelnpeter, 
Jack  B  Miller.  H.  M.  Kimball. 

Nays:  None. 

Absent:  None. 

The  {resident  declared  the  resolution 
adopted. 

I,  Gerald  Barrett,  secretary-treasxirer  of  the 
Iberville  Parish  police  Jury,  do  hereby  certify 
the  above  to  be  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  tlie 
resolution  adopted  by  the  police  Jury  at  Its 
regular  meeting  held  February  11.  1941. 
J.  Oerau)  Barrxtt, 

Secretarii -Treasurer, 
fbervHU  Parish  Police  Jury. 


Use  ef  Americafi  SoMiers  in  Aid  •! 
Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  February  27  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  RALEIGH  NEWS 
AND  OBSERVER 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Comgrsssional  Rbc- 
OBD  a  most  timely  editorial  oititled 
"Without  Risk  of  Men."  which  appeared 
In  the  columns  of  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer,  issue  of  Thursday,  February  13, 
1941.  "nils  editorial  is  by  the  pen  of 
Hon.  Jonathan  Daniels,  famous  author, 
who  is  editor  of  the  News  and  Observer, 
of  Ralegh.  N.  C. 

I  particularly  call  attenticm  to  the  dos- 
ing paragraph,  which  reads: 

America  Is  in  the  midst  of  a  decision  mak- 
ing which  should  be  made  in  brave  recogni- 
tion of  danger  to  be  gallantly  faced.  If  we 
are  going  to  save  the  world,  we  cannot  count 
on  saving  cur  skins  at  the  same  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccobd. 

as  follows: 

[nrom  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer} 
wrmooT  RISK  or  tax 

"We  do  not  need  the  gallant  armies  which 
are  forming  throughout  the  American 
Union,"  said  Winston  Churchill.  "We  do  not 
need  them  this  year,  oar  next  year,  not  any 
year  that  I  can  foresee." 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Churchill  spoke  sincerely.  But  he  spoke  In 
a  plea  for  aid  also,  a  {Aea  In  which,  as  the 
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spokesman  of  a  brave  people  at  the  greatest 
crisis  in  their  existence,  he  weighed  every 
word  he  used.  Without  resorting  to  the 
least  misrepresentation,  he  spoke  words 
which  he  hoped  would  move — as  his  words 
did — listening   Americans. 

This  suggestion,  often  made  in  America 
also,  that  America  can  give  its  treasiire  with- 
out risking  its  blood  needs  examining.  Eng- 
land does  need  troops  from  far  off.  If  it  did 
not,  Australians  would  not  now  be  fighting  in 
North  Africa.  It  will  not  soon  need  more 
men  in  England,  but  already  Hitler  makes 
disturbing  motions  In  the  Balkans  toward  a 
possible  new  battleground  In  the  Near  East. 

If  America  determines  to  go  to  the  aid  of 
an  assailed  democracy,  no  fear  of  war  will 
deter  It.  But  America  should  not  move  in 
aid  under  any  illusion  that  it  can  serve  only 
with  money  and  materials  and  with  no  rlFk 
of  men.  Any  move  toward  war  is  a  move 
toward  men  fighting — toward  American  armies 
fighting  in  any  or  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  delud- 
ing themselves  if  they  act  in  the  thought 
that  they  can  be  rescuers  and  stay-at-homes 
at  the  same  time. 

America  is  in  the  midst  of  a  decision-mak- 
ing which  should  be  made  in  brave  recogni- 
tion of  danger  to  be  gallantly  faced.  If  we 
are  going  to  save  the  world,  we  cannot  count 
on  saving  ovir  skins  at  the  same  time. 


Union  Label  and  Industrial  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEANNETTE  RANKIN 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  February  27,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  I.  M.  ORNBURN 


Miss  RANKIN  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  by  I.  M.  Ornburn, 
secretary-treasurer,  Union  Label  Trades 
Department,  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, delivered  over  the  Nation-wide  net- 
work of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem February  1,  1941: 

Just  like  the  American  eagle  Is  the  official 
seal  of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
union  label  is  the  emblem  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  The  union  label  is  the 
sjrmbol  of  democracy  in  industry.  No  discus- 
sion of  the  union  label,  shop  card,  and  serv- 
ice button  would  be  complete  without  stating 
the  principles  advocated  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Through  these  prin- 
ciples the  A.  F.  of  L.  has  established  higher 
wages,  shorter  hours,  and  better  working  con- 
ditions. Since  1881,  wages  have  been  In- 
creased 300  percent;  hours  have  been  reduced 
from  65  a  week  to  an  average  of  39  a  week. 
Protective  laws  to  safeguard  all  workers  in 
industry  have  been  placed  on  the  statute 
books  of  both  our  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  Is  a 
democratic  institution.  It  Is  patterned  after 
our  representative  form  of  government.  The 
various  xmlts  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  parallel  in 
character  the  political  units  of  our  Republic. 

When  a  worker,  through  his  skill,  becomes 
qualified  to  Join  a  union,  he  can  participate 
in  the  local  union  meeting.  He  has  an  equal 
voice  with  other  members,  including  the  offi- 


cers. Each  local  union  has  self-autonomy, 
and  has  full  power  to  elect  its  own  officers. 
The  president  or  the  executive  council  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  no 
Jurisdiction  over  the  actions  or  elections  of  a 
local  union. 

In  many  cities  several  local  unlcns  form 
what  is  known  as  a  central  labor  union.  The 
officials  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  do  not  control  Its  ac- 
tions or  elections.  A  central  labcr  vmion  is  a 
good  example  of  democracy  In  action.  Cen- 
tral labor  unions  and  local  unions  of  national 
and  international  imions  make  up  State  fed- 
erations of  labor  which  also  have  local  auton- 
omy. Finally,  the  106  national  and  Interna- 
tional unions  are  federated  Into  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Each  of  these  affiliates 
elects  delegates  In  proportion  to  the  number 
of  Its  members  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  annual  convention.  State  federations, 
central  labor  unions,  and  Federal  unions  also 
can  elect  delegates  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  conven- 
tion. Here,  again,  the  majority  rule  of  the 
delegates  is  final. 

There  could  be  no  more  democratic  pro- 
cedure than  the  one  used  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Each  national  and  In- 
ternational union  has  full  control  over  the 
election  of  Its  officers  and  delegates.  The  na- 
tional or  International  union  can  be  compared 
with  a  congressional  district  in  our  Federal 
Government.  The  voters  of  each  congres- 
sional district  have  full  right  to  choose  their 
own  Representative,  the  voters  of  each  State 
have  the  right  to  elect  Its  United  States  Sen- 
ators, and  the  voters  of  all  the  States  In  the 
Federal  Union  are  privileged  to  elect  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  very 
purpose  In  the  formation  of  the  United  States 
of  America  was  the  formation  of  a  union. 

A  false  Impression  has  been  given  out  that 
the  president  and  the  executive  council  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  app>olnt  the 
various  officers  of  a  national  or  international 
\uion.  State  federations,  and  even  local 
unions,  have  the  right  at  any  time  to  dismiss 
any  official  of  these  independent  unions. 
This  right  does  not  rest  with  the  executive 
council,  but  is  entirely  within  the  power  of 
each  respective  union  which  makes  up  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  philosophy  which  was  originally  in  the 
minds  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  was  that  a  union  is  much 
stronger  than  one  member;  a  group  of  unions 
is  proportionately  stronger  than  any  unit;  a 
federation  of  all  labor  unions  can  speak  and 
act  more  effectively  for  wage  earners  than 
can  any  one  of  the  Isolated  groups.  The 
same  Idea  was  In  the  minds  of  our  forefathers 
when  they  founded  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. "In  union  there  is  strength"  was 
their  motto,  and  It  is  the  same  principle  upon 
which  th^  American  Federation  of  Labor  was 
founded. 

A  union  label  is  a  cloth  or  paper  label, 
stamp,  or  other  imprint  placed  upon  mer- 
chandise to  indicate  that  they  are  made  In 
shops,  factories,  or  other  industrial  establish- 
ments that  have  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments with  American  Federation  of  Labor 
unions. 

To  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  union 
labels  are  used,  let  me  cite  that  the  Bakery 
and  ConfecUonery  Workers'  International 
Union  issue  3.500.000,000  union  labels  an- 
nually. If  placed  end  to  end.  they  would  en- 
circle the  world  one  and  one-half  times  each 
year. 

The  xmion  label  gives  assurance  that  prod- 
ucts are  not  made  in  sweatshops  or  prisons  by 
underpaid  men  and  women  workers.  It  Is  a 
guaranty  that  the  goods  are  made  in  Amer- 
ica by  labor  unionists  who  receive  decent 
wages,  work  reasonable  hours  and  under  good 
conditions.  The  union  label  is  the  trade- 
mark of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

A  shop  card  Is  a  printed  sign  which  is  dis- 
played in  a  window  or  on  the  wall  of  all  shops 
or  business  places,  the  employees  of  which  are 
organized.   Shop  cards  appear  in  barber  shops. 


beauty  parlors,  reUlI  stores,  meat  markets, 
garages,  and  machine  shops. 

A  working  or  service  button  U  similar  to  the 
Insignia  of  lodges  or  fraternal  orders,  and  is 
worn  In  the  same  mapner.  The  service  but- 
ton gives  assiirance  that  the  services  in  com- 
mtinlcatlon,  transportation,  and  other  busi- 
ness establishments  are  rendered  by  a  mem- 
ber of  a  labor  union.  They  are  worn  by  clerks 
In  retail  stores  and  butchers  in  meat  markets, 
by  waiters  and  bartenders  in  hotels,  restau- 
rants, and  taprooms.  Teamsters,  electrical 
workers,  streetcar  and  motor-coach  em- 
ployees, and  various  other  workers  in  expreu 
and  transportation,  as  well  as  commercial 
telegraphers,  wear  service  buttons.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  shop  cards  and  service  buttons 
of  service  unions  give  the  best  assurance  of 
efficiency,  politeness,  and  honesty. 

In  our  present  day  the  greatest  form  of 
advertising  Is  oral  advertising.  This  medium 
is  more  valuable  than  space  in  newspapers  or 
magazines.  When  our  enthusiastic  unlon- 
label-consclous  men  and  women  members 
learn  the  brand  name  of  goods  or  services 
that  are  union  they  pass  on  the  word  to 
their  friends  and  neighbors;  thus  they  create 
a  p>ersonal -contact  advertising  campaign 
which  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  other 
method.  Six  million  members  of  organized 
labor,  together  with  3.000,000  members  of 
Somen's  auxUiarles.  are  now  mobilized  In 
this  great  union-label-publicity  crxisade. 
They  are  orally  promoting  the  consumption 
of  union-label  goods  and  the  use  of  union 
services,  not  only  by  advertising  trade  names, 
but  also  by  publicizing  union  labels,  shop 
cards,  and  service  buttons.  Business  firms 
that  have  collective-bargaining  agreements 
with  American  Federation  of  Labor  unions 
are  now  obtaining  definite  resxUts  in  their 
cash  registers  through  this  sales  crusade. 

Recently  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers met  and  adopted  a  platform  for 
American  Industry.  It  Is  seldom  that  labor 
agrees  with  this  organization,  but  In  this 
platform  there  is  one  principle  to  which  labor 
can  subscribe  100  percent.  This  bvislness  as- 
sociation declared.  "The  American  people  can 
secxire  this  national  defense  without  experi- 
encing a  reduction  in  their  standard  of  living 
to  the  extent  suffered  abroad." 

The  platform  reflects  soundness  In  Its  defi- 
nition of  our  economic  laws.  It  states  that 
industry.  In  the  production  sense,  is  America 
at  work.  It  is  the  production  of  goods  and 
services  by  millions  of  men  and  women  work- 
ing on  farms,  in  mines,  in  factories,  in  offices, 
and  in  shops.  In  short.  It  Is  the  workers  of 
America  who  man  our  industries.  It  is  not 
difficult  for  labor  to  agree  with  the  manu- 
facturers' association  on  this  point  and  co- 
operate with  employers  on  this  platform. 

American  labor  is  ready  and  willing  to  give 
Its  support  to  the  defense  program.  In  toil, 
money,  and  blood,  labor  has  alwajrs  made 
patriotic  sacrifices  for  America.  In  the  last 
World  War  organized  labor  did  Its  full  bit  to 
win  the  final  victory.  At  that  time  the  late 
Samuel  Gompers.  founder  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  was  accredited  with 
being  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  Allied 
cause  by  Lloyd  George,  then  Premier  of 
England. 

When  peace  comes  to  this  war-weary  world 
organized  labor  in  Great  BriUin  and  Amer- 
ica will  play  an  important  role  In  the  final 
treaty.  In  England  leaders  of  labor  have 
been  Inducted  Into  the  war  cabinet,  and 
throughout  every  essential  Industry  members 
of  labor  unions  have  been  placed  in  key  posi- 
tions of  responsibility.  American  labor  will 
play  an  Important  part  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Labor  leaders  will  necessarily 
be  in  a  commanding  position  to  dictate  a 
Just  peace  which  will  lift  workers  everywhere 
to  higher  standards. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  claims 
that  there  has  been  no  delay  caused  by  its 
unions  in  our  defense  program  except  when 
employers  fall  to  pay  the  prevailing  wages 
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of  the  conuntmlty  and  when  they  refuse  to 
abide  by  the  labor  laws  of  States  and  Nation. 
Recently  Henry  L.  Stlmson,  Secretary  of 
War,  said:  •Xabor  dUBcuItlea  account  for  no 
more  than  1  percent  In  the  delay  of  canton- 
ment construction.  Twenty-five  canton- 
ments which  are  behind  ichedule  have  been 
held  up  by  other  causes."  It  la  only  those 
unfair  employers  who  would  like  to  pvrt 
American  lal»r  In  chains  that  have  caused 
labor  dlCBcultles.  Industrial  peace  can  be 
maintained  Just  so  long  as  labor's  rights  are 
safeguarded  and  American  labor  standards 
are  not  curtailed.  The  slow-down  in  the  de- 
fense plans  has  resulted  from  economic  causes 
which  labor  does  not  control.  We  are  still  at 
peace,  and  labor  will  not  be  stampeded  in 
giving  up  Its  right  to  organise  and  bargain 
collectively  under  a  wartime  or  peacetime 
economy. 

Sir  Walter  Citrine,  Secretary  of  the  British 
Trade  Unkm  Congress  and  Pratemal  Dele- 
gate to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
convention,  held  recently  In  New  Orleans, 
stated  that  the  war  in  Surope  would  be  won 
In  the  workahop.  In  other  words,  he  said 
that  the  war  Is  a  struggle  between  two 
force»— democracy  and  dictatorship.  The 
aide  that  wins  win  be  the  most  efficient  in 
the  manufacture  of  arms  and  mvmltlons. 
nils  abows  the  great  responsibility  that  labor 
has  In  the  winning  of  any  war.  It  Is  an 
admission  that  labor  ts  vitally  tanportant 
In  modem  warfare. 

XTnlty  In  oar  defense  plana  re<iulres  that 
labor's  standarda  shall  not  be  diminished  In 
the  allghtest  degree.  Representatives  of  or- 
ganised labor  should  have  a  voice  on  all  de- 
fense boards  and  commissions  In  order  to 
safeguard  wages  and  conditions.  With  the 
iperdlng  of  billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
of  ibe  Oovemment's  own  money,  and  not 
private  cai>ltal,  the  conditions  tuder  which 
men  who  do  the  work  In  munitions  indus- 
tries ihoald  grow  better  and  better. 

In  war  or  In  peace  time  a  military  machine 
must  be  autocratic  In  Its  nature.    The  gen- 
eral at  the  head  of  an  army  must  be  placed 
In  fun  control.    However,  in  our  American 
system   we  must   maintain   our  democratic 
parlaclples  In  industry  and  in  government. 
As  citizens  we  must  not  be  deprived  of  our 
civil  rights  just  because  our  Nation  Is  pre- 
paring for  war.    Arbitrary  decrees  must  not 
be  enforced  on  workers  by  representatives  of 
Industy  or  by  officials  of  the  Government. 
Workers   mtist  still   maintain   the   right  to 
choose  their  own  representatives  and  bargain 
coUectlvely.    Unity   in  defense  can  be   ob- 
tained only  by  retaining  an  the  benefits  of 
democracy  In  our  civil  life.    It  would  be  hy- 
pocrisy to  make  the  claim  that  we  are  pre- 
paring to  defend  our  Nation  against  ruth- 
less dictators  abroad  and  at  the  same  time 
build  up  a  form  of  dictatorship  In  our  own 
land. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  IBODB  ISLAND 

IN  TBE  HOUSK  OF  REPBESEMTATIVES 


Thur»dai/.  February  27, 1941 


KDITORIAL  FROM  IBS  B08TCM9  POeTT 


Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkc- 
OBB>  I  Include  the  f oUowing  editorial  from 


the  Boston  Post  of  Monday,  February  24, 
1941: 

UfSTTLTINa  OUaSELVCS 

Last  Thursday  night,  at  a  meeting  In  New 
York  where  some  of  our  Senators  spoke,  the 
radio  listeners  distinctly  heard  the  audience 
hiss  when  the  name  of  President  Roosevelt 
was  uttered. 

This  was  a  display  of  bad  faith  in  ourselves. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  our  President.  He  was 
selected  by  the  vote  of  all  the  people.  We 
plnced  him  where  he  Is,  and  he  is  a  symbol  of 
Americanism  all  over  the  world. 

The  hisses  and  the  boos  which  went  out 
over  the  air  waves  were,  in  reality,  directed 
at  each  American,  and  not  to  the  President 
alone. 

During  the  Presidential  campaign  Mr. 
Wlllkle  was  InsxJted  and  openly  attacked. 
The  country  experienced  a  feeling  of  revul- 
sion at  the  situation.  Even  more  important 
is  It  that  we  show  respect  and  consideration 
for  the  President. 

Let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  utterly  cheap 
and  disrespectful  attitude.  We  only  Insult 
ourselves. 


The  Qoakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  XAKSAS 
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Thtirsday,  February  27, 1941 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
lease-lend  and  lent  do  not  go  together, 
but  they  furnish  us  double  reasons  for 
fasting  and  penitence. 

The  Pontius  Pilates  of  Congress  are 
about  to  wash  their  hands  of  the  blood  of 
American  boys  on  foreign  soil. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  logical  result  of  the 
violation  of  the  third-term  tradition. — 
HntAM  Johnson. 

In  order  to  have  a  war  President  we 
have  got  to  have  the  war. — American 
citizen,  John  Black's  body  will  fight  the 
war. 

We  have  committed  ourselves  to  over 
twenty-flve  Wllion  for  defense,  and  yet 
to  date  not  an  overt  act  has  been  com- 
mitted against  us. 

It  is  not  accidental  that  lease-lend  is 
being  used  as  a  subterfuge  for  a  declara- 
tion of  war.   It  was  planned  that  way. 

Senator  Taft  says  lending  war  ma- 
terial "to  anywhere  in  the  world"  is  like 
lending  one's  chewing  gum — no  one 
wants  it  back. 

If  you  are  tense  with  fear,  take  a  world 
map  out  and  lay  it  down  flat  and  look 
at  the  location  of  the  United  States.  It 
will  relax  you. 

More  than  8  years  begins  Wednesday 
tkooa.  The  pikers,  Jefferson,  Monroe, 
and  Jackson,  were  content  with  8  full 
years  and  peace. 

Willkie  said  in  New  York  Tuesday, 
"We  not  only  have  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  the  English  way  of  life, 
but  the  Chinese  way  of  life." 

The  Commander  to  Chief  of  the  Army 
could  have  a  physical  break-down  after 
assuming  unheard-of  powers  from  Con- 


gress, and  then  it  would  be  awful.    Re- 
member Wilson. 

The  bill  permits  him  to  make  good  tlie 
reckless  assurances  he  gave  the  world 
when  he  overdrew  on  his  authority  to 
speak  the  convictions  of  the  American 
people. — La  Pollette. 

The  marines  were  to  engage  the  Army 
In  a  sham  battle  soon  after  daylight. 
Marines  arrived;  Army  not  there  because 
seamans'  union  handling  the  transports 
would  not  work  before  6  o'clock. 

Neither  Knudsen  nor  Hillman  speak 
better  than  50  percent  English,  but  if  the 
English  do  not  care,  why  should  we  care? 
Neither  is  eligible  to  be  President,  but 
who  cares  about  that  with  future  elec- 
tions so  uncertain? 

BxjLOW,  Democrat,  full  of  wit  and  wis- 
dom, closed  his  memorable  speech  by 
saying,  "When  I  have  had  the  courage  to 
follow  my  conscience,  I  have  never  gone 
wrong."  Unlike  the  Senator,  the  ma- 
jority here  follow  the  crack  of  the  whip. 


Annual  Meeting  of  tke  Ckamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Civics  of  the  Oranges  and 
Maplewood,  February  13,  1941 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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or  MTw  jnsrr 
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Thursday,  February  27,  1941 


Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  Civics  of  the 
Oranges  and  Maplewood  held  at  the  Es- 
sex County  Country  Club,  West  Orange, 
N.  J.,  February  13,  considerable  foresight 
and  good  judgment  was  shown  by  the 
president,  Mr.  George  Stringfellow,  In 
recognizing  the  American  Red  Cross  for 
the  efforts  now  being  made  in  the  emer- 
gency. In  his  annual  message,  not  only 
did  he  point  out  the  excellent  work  of 
the  chamber  but,  in  my  opinion,  he.  in  a 
very  few  words,  expressed  a  clear-think- 
ing bit  of  advice  which  some  are  wont  to 
overlook.  I  feel  his  remarks  are  well 
worth  repeating  and  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Perhapm  some  of  you  would  be  Justified  in 
asking.  What  manner  of  organization  Is  this 
chamber  of  ccsnmerce  and  civics  that  is  able 
to  enlist  the  support  and  confidence  of  a 
group  so  distinguished  as  this? 

Others  may  inquire:  What  are  its  pur- 
poses? What  are  its  accomplishments?  Why 
a  chamber  cf  commerce  and  civics? 

In  any  comnninity  where  the  problems  of 
govertmaent.  business,  social  welfare,  and 
civic  progress  affect  the  interests  of  the  entire 
people  there  must  be  some  practical  and 
businesellke  unifying  agency. 

It  is  this  function  to  which  your  cham- 
ber of  commerce  and  civics  is  dedicated.  Its 
activities  and  its  influence  are  so  broad  and 
widely  diffused  that  any  interruption  of  Its 
service  would  be  keenly  felt. 

The  work  done  by  any  service  organization, 
especially  the  chamber  of  commerce.  Is  sel- 
dom appreciated  until  It  folds  up.   Then  there 
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Is  a  movement  almost  forthwith  to  reorganize 
the  old  organization  or  start  a  new  one. 

Reference  ought  to  be  made  to  some  of  the 
achievements  of  your  organization  in  recent 
months.  Perhaps  a  few  examples  will  suffice: 
The  chief  executives  of  our  five  municipali- 
ties participated  in  a  radio  broadcast  attract- 
ing attention  (far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
our  area)  to  the  advantages  of  living  and 
doing  business  in  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood. 
The  same  executives  took  part  in  a  nimiber 
of  conferences  which  opened  the  way  to  defi- 
nite accomplishments  of  intercommunity  ob- 
jectives. 

These  town  fathers.  In  cooperation  with 
your  chamber  of  commerce,  established  a 
central  solicitations  council.  This  new 
agency  will  undertake  to  coordinate  mone- 
tary appeals,  eliminate  the  overlappli^g  and 
the  unworthy. 

These  and  many  other  accomplishments 
have  been  made  possible  through  the  under- 
standing of  our  business  and  civic  problems 
by  individuals,  groups,  and  agencies,  and 
their  unstinted  efforts  toward  solution.  The 
program  of  any  chamber  of  commerce  must 
receive  enthusiastic  support  of  a  civic-minded 
citizenry,  and  its  activities  wide  publicity,  or 
it  succumbs.  At  the  moment,  not  enough  of 
our  citizens  are  giving  our  chamber  the  sup- 
port which  some  of  us  believe  it  deserves, 
this  large  and  Impressive  gathering  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  We  have  been  ex- 
tremely fortunate,  however,  in  enlisting  the 
assistance  of  some  very  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  fourth  estate.  These  civic- 
minded  gentlemen  of  the  press  have  made 
our  problems  their  problems,  our  alms  their 
ains.  at  the  same  time,  disclaiming  any 
credit  for  themselves  for  accomplishments 
which,  without  their  aid,  would  have  been 
Impossible  of  realization.  Such  constructive 
Journalistic  r.pproach  to  public  and  com- 
munity service  helps  lend  stature  to  their 
fine  publications  particularly,  and  to  the 
press  of  America  in  general. 

Due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  efforts  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  civics  of  this  area, 
the  Oranges  and  Maplewood  received,  from 
June  1940  to  January  1941.  local,  gtate,  and 
national  publicity  equaling  more  than  50.000 
lines.  This  is  equi\alent  to  all  the  news  in 
a  single  newspaper  of  approximately  120 
pages,  or,  to  be  more  specific,  equal  to  all 
the  news  Including  all  feature  articles  In  an 
average  Sunday  issue  of  the  New  York  Times, 
end  In  addition  to  this  publicity  there  is  the 
radio  broadcast  of  an  hour  which  resulted  in 
considerable  worth-while  publicity  for  our 
community. 

The  successful  operation  of  any  chamber  of 
commerce,  in  addition  to  the  financial  sup- 
port of  an  enthusiastic,  civic-minded  public 
and  a  generous  amount  of  constructive  pub- 
licity, depends  upon  the  energetic  and  well- 
directed  functioning  of  all  its  many  commit- 
tees. Most  of  our  committees  during  the 
year  did  exceptionally  good  work  and  have 
thus  earned  our  gratitude. 

Before  you  will  be  found  the  annual  report 
of  the  organization's  activities.  I  urge  you  to 
study  its  contents  as  a  means  of  becoming 
informed  of  the  specific  ways  in  which  the 
chamber  has  serviced  and  plans  to  service  you 
and  your  neighbors. 

To  undertake  to  delineate  more  fully  the 
alms  and  purposes  of  our  chamber  would  be 
repetitive  of  what  many  of  you  know. 

Our  communities  at  prerent  enjoy  peace 
and  comparative  security.  Yet  we  are  not 
without  realization  that  this  peace  and  se- 
curity are  shadowed,  at  home,  by  the  wide- 
spread evidence  of  oar  Nation's  great  defense 
program  with  which  we  agree  and,  abroad,  by 
the  darker  cloud  of  the  greatest  war  Mars  has 
ever  supervised  on  our  globe. 

It  is  a  combat  in  which  every  advocate  of 
the  democratic  way  of  life  must,  in  one  way 


or  another,  inevitably  participate.  It  there- 
fore seemed  fitting  to  us  to  dedicate  cur 
annual  meeting  to  better  understanding  of 
the  confiict  and  Its  implications. 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  actual  bloodshed, 
the  havoc  caused  by  bursting  bombs,  the 
terror  of  combat  which  involves  civilians  and 
military  alike,  take  place  on  fields  afar. 

Yet  we  have  a  great  stake  in  this  war — 
greater  than  some  of  us  are  willing  to  admit. 

We  come  to  realize  this  fact  when  we  con- 
template its  economic,  social,  and  political 
aspects. 

Few  of  tis  have  been  heedless  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  conflict.  Most  of  tis  realize 
that  Britain  and  her  allies  are  fighting  for 
the  preservation  of  a  system  of  government 
In  which  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state  is 
vested  in  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  is  exer- 
cised directly  by  them  or  their  elected  agents, 
and  not  as  their  masters.  In  order  that  the 
fine  things  for  which  our  country  standa 
may  continue  to  live.  It  Is  apparent  that  we 
must  dissolve  i>etty  differences  and  acceler- 
ate otir  program  of  defense. 

While  striving  for  national  unity,  we  must 
be  ever  on  the  alert  to  preserve  our  two-party 
system  of  government,  without  which  we 
would  likely  drift  Into  dictatorship,  and  thus 
lose  that  which  we  are  now  in  various  ways 
helping  Britain  defend.  I  believe  I  am  safe 
In  saying  that  at  least  90  percent  of  the. 
members  of  our  chamber  are  Interested  in 
giving  all  possible  aid  to  Britain  and  her 
allies  in  a  constitutional  manner. 

Tonight  we  are  honored  by  the  presence  of 
many  who  are  in  no  small  meastire  contrib- 
uting to  the  future  welfare  of  democracy.  In 
a  few  moments  It  will  be  our  pleasure  to  hear 
from  our  own  Congressman,  Al  Vreeland, 
and  Senator  Styles  Bridges.  Both  will  help 
U|i  understand  the  present  struggle  in  which 
world  civilization  Is  now  tragically  Involved. 

Speaking  for  the  chamber  and  its  com- 
mittee which  has  chosen  to  thus  dedicate 
this  evening  to  our  sympathetic  Interest  in 
these  vital  world  happenings,  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  coming  here,  and  I  should  like  to 
enlist  your  support  and  participation  in  the 
program  our  chamber  shall  undertake  during 
the  hour  of  our  Nation's  need. 

Oeorce  E.  Stringfellow, 
President,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Civics  of  the  Oranges  and  Maple- 
wood. 

The  Newark  Star-Ledger,  one  of  the 
leading  papers  of  north  Jersey,  through 
its  editor,  Mr,  Hockstein,  gave  due  cre- 
dence to  the  affair  and  the  following  is 
an  editorial  appearing  on  February  15: 
progress  go:s  co-ed 

When  the  businessmen  and  civic  leaders 
of  the  Essex  subiu-bs  met  at  the  anntial  dinner 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Oranges 
and  Maplewood,  they  paid  tribute  to  the  out- 
standing community  services  of  two  women 
who  are  leaders  in  club  activities.  Mrs. 
Patrick  Henry  Adams  and  Mrs.  John  Ejtc 
Sloane.  Mrs.  Adams  was  cited  for  her  con- 
tributions to  community  progress  and  Mrs. 
Sleane  for  the  outstanding  success  of  the 
Red  Cross  during  her  term  of  office  as  presi- 
dent. 

That  an  organization  concerned  primarily 
with  the  problems  of  business  and  govern- 
rrent  should  find  that  women  have  rendered 
the  greatest  community  services  Is  not  merely 
a  manifestation  of  chivalry.  It  refiects.  on 
the  contrary,  the  active  role  that  is  being 
played  by  women  in  the  Essex  suburbs. 

In  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  women  are 
realizing  that  the  security  of  the  home  and 
the  happiness  of  the  family  as  well  as  the 
progress  of  society  are  bound  up  with  the 
solution  of  business,  civic,  and  other  com- 
mimlty  problems.  If  the  Jersey  residential 
communities  have  done  an  outstanding  Job 


of  community  promotion.  It  Is  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  put  to  construc- 
tive purp-^se  the  energies.  Intelligence,  and 
warm  sympathies  of  their  civlc-consclous 
women. 

For  their  success  in  placing  civic  enterprise 
on  a  co-ed  basis.  President  George  E.  String- 
fellow and  his  fellow  officers  and  directors 
merit  a  citation  before  the  community  lead- 
ers of  the  State  and  Nation. 


Farmeri  Seek  Equal  Rights  WHh  Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 
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Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  us  in  whose  districts 
honest,  earnest,  hard-working  farmers 
are  struggling  to  make  a  living  have  been 
wondering  what  possible  remedy  could  be 
found  for  those  grave  ills  and  those  ap- 
parently insurmountable  diflaculties 
which  have  affected  our  farmers  through 
no  fault  of  their  own. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  has  recog- 
nized for  the  last  8  or  10  years  that  Amer- 
ican agriculture  is  sick  unto  death. 

We  have  not  forgotten  that  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  declared  by 
a  Nation  of  farmers.  We  have  not  for- 
gotten that  the  Constitution  was  written 
and  ratified  by  a  Nation  of  farmers.  We 
have  not  forgotten  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
was  written  into  the  Constitution  at  the 
specific  demand  of  American  farmers. 
We  have  not  forgotten  that  it  was  the 
farmers  who  dropped  the  harness  from 
their  horses  at  the  plows  in  the  fields  and, 
mounting  those  horses,  rode  away  to 
fight,  shed  their  blood  and,  if  necessary, 
to  die  for  that  independence  which  we 
today  have  taken  all  too  much  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 

We  have  wondered,  many  of  us.  what 
would  happen  to  this  Nation  when  we 
ceased  to  give  our  farmers  a  fair  and  even 
break.  We  have  wondered  what  would 
happen  when  the  backbone  of  this  Na- 
tion, agriculture,  became  so  sick  that,  like 
agriculture  in  Europe.  It  would  fall  from 
a  state  of  upstanding,  upright,  independ- 
ent, courageous  citizenship  to  the  level 
of  peonage  or  peasantry. 

The  American  farmers,  year  after  year, 
together  with  their  wives  and  children, 
have  struggled  and  labored  and  sweat 
to  try  to  meet  these  ever-increasing  eco- 
nomic diflaculties  which  have  beset  them, 
only  to  see  their  best  efforts  rendered 
futile. 

I,  for  one,  have  been  expecting  to  hap- 
pen the  very  thing  that  has  happened. 
A  movement  has  been  started  among  the 
farmers  that  will  sweep  this  Nation.  Let 
me  read  to  you  a  resolution  passed  by 
fanners  who  are  operating  a  farmers' 
cooperative  creamery  in  my  district. 
First,   however,   let   me    give    you   the 
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genesis  of  thl5  resolution.  The  Coldwater 
Dairy  Co.,  of  Coldwater.  Mich.,  is  a  farm- 
ers' cooperative  creamery.  I  ig^  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks  to  Inavt  a  table 
showing  the  Increase  in  their  taxes  from 
the  year  1930  to  the  year  of  1940.  Those 
taxes  have  increased  from  $393.83  In  1930 
to  $2,863.49  in  1940— more  than  800  per- 
cent. 

Statement  of  taxes  paid,  Coldvater  Dairy  Co., 
Coldwater,  Mich.,  1930  to  1940 


Year 

Property 

and  privi- 

IwefM 

SalM 

and  used 

tax 

Social- 
security 
tax 

Total 

1930 

(39183 
Ma  18 
331.00 
314.09 
29&89 
2ML17 
3(5.21 
4€&48 
552.48 

e2a33 

641.78 

(393.83 

1931       

1»32_ 

IS33 

"ianaS' 

235,97 
12&56 
129.  «6 
6Ul£8 
161.56 
319180 
378.04 



366.18 
331.00 
534.03 

1634 

532.66 

1935,       . 

1936. 

1937 

1938 

1938 .. 

1840 

"$334.*42" 

1.182.80 
1,692.47 
1,753.33 
1,84Z67 

414.73 
809.29 
2,264.96 
2,406.51 
2,593.36 
2.^63.49 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  the  Coldwater 
Dairy  Co.  getting  800  percent  more  for 
its  products  now  than  it  got  In  1930?  It 
la  not.  P^ced  by  these  desperate  condi- 
tions, confronted  by  the  prospect  of  an 
ever-increasing  tax  burden,  standing  at 
the  very  threshold  of  increasing  prices  of 
everything  they  have  to  buy— because  the 
excuse  of  national  defense  will,  as  it  has 
in  other  years,  cover  a  multitude  of  rising 
prices — standing  at  the  threshold  of  fur- 
»-ther  economic  ills.  I  say,  these  farmers 
met  and  decided  that  there  was  but  one 
way  In  which  they  could  survive  in  an 
era  when  pressure  groups  are  operating 
our  Government,  in  an  era  when  sordid 
selfishness,  greed,  and  love  of  gain  ap- 
parently have  supplanted  every  atom  of 
good  sense  which  some  of  our  people 
ever  have. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker — and  I  want  to 
assure  you  as  I  read  this  resolution  to 
you  that  this  is  not  a  Joke;  it  is  not  some 
mere  Jest;  It  Is  the  first  rumble  of  what 
I  believe  will  be  the  moet  dangerous 
movement  that  ever  arose  in  America,  a 
movement  that  has  been  forced  upon  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation,  and  a  movement 
that  win  continue  to  grow  and  spread 
just  as  surely  as  sunrise  unless  we  find 
some  solution  for  these  insurmountable 
financial  difBciilties  and  these  shrieking 
economic  injustices  under  which  the 
farmers  of  America  are  laboring  today. 

This  resolution  reads: 

We  favor  legislation  authorlilng  organiza- 
tion of  fanners  under  A.  F.  of  L.,  C.  I.  O..  or 
an  Independent  organisation,  giving  farmen 
the  aamc  rights  as  other  latxv — to  strike,  to 
locket,  to  maintain  ivices  In  any  State  where 
a  majority  vote  showi  a  majority  of  the 
farmers  belong  to  the  bargaining  tinion. 

Scclal  secxirlty  for  farmers  belonging  to  the 
bargaining  group.  Unemployment  compensa- 
tion the  same  as  other  labor  16  weeks  at  $16 
per  week  for  farmers  who  quit  farming  and 
decide  to  do  some  other  work.  When  a  ma- 
jority of  other  labor  gets  2  weeks'  vacation 
with  pay.  the  farmer  should  receive  the 
same.  The  cost  of  vacations  to  be  added  to 
the  price  of  food. 

Protection  of  the  farmers  by  the  courts 
the  same  as  given  other  union  labor. 

Also  •  large  part  of  the  farmer's  Invest- 
■ents  that  b*  produces  food  with  to  equip* 


ment.  which  costs  him  2>4  hotirs  of  farm 
labor  for  each  hour  of  shop  labor  in  building 
the  equipment.  The  same  applies  to  the 
processing  and  merchandising  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. The  fanner  Is  in  the  middle.  All  he 
asks  is  to  have  his  Income  brought  to  the 
level  of  the  people  he  buys  from  and  the 
people  he  sells  to.  And  there  Is  only  one  way 
he  will  get  that  position,  and  that  is  by 
organizing. 

We  do  not  believe  to  raise  farm  income 
equal  to  other  labor  Income  would  require 
raising  food  prices  more  than  50  percent. 

You  Will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  back 
in  1933  farmers  were  picketing  roads. 
They  were  rising  up  against  being  filched 
out  of  their  farms  by  creditors  who 
thought  more  of  dollars  than  they  did  of 
their  fellow  men.  We  all  realize  that  de- 
fense is  being  interfered  with  by  strikes. 
Mr.  Knudsen  and  Mr.  Hillman  came  up 
to  the  Capitol  recently  and  told  congres- 
sional committees  that  these  strikes  rep- 
resent only  a  very  small  ^percentage  of 
the  total  man-hours  going  into  defense. 
We  are  told  that  labor  must  continue  to 
have  the  right  to  strike  during  this  emer- 
gency. The  courts  have  ruled  that  juris- 
dictional strikes  which  may  destroy  a 
private  business  or  impede  the  public 
business  are  beyond  the  law.  Neverthe- 
less, I  want  to  say  to  you  that  if  one-half 
of  what  the  administration  tells  us  is  true, 
if  the  urgency  for  a  national  defense  is 
one -half  as  great  as  we  have  been  told, 
then  I  declare  here  and  now  that  there 
Is  not  time  for  one  single  strike  in  na- 
tcnal-defense  industries.  There  is  not 
the  time  for  1  hour's  cessation  of  work 
due  to  jurisdictional  or  other  strikes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  the  in- 
evitable fruit  of  a  policy  In  this  country 
that  calls  upon  the  farmer  first  for  the 
sacrifices,  when  sacrificing  is  to  I  ^  done, 
and  that  wants  to  give  him  last  of  all.  if 
ever,  any  of  the  benefits.  The  American 
farmer  is  tired  of  that  sort  of  treatment. 
He  does  not  intend  to  staiKl  for  it  any 
longer.  If  labor  can  bargain  and  strike 
and  condiict  business  as  usual  while  the 
national  defense  suffers,  then,  in  the 
name  of  conscieiKe,  we  cannot  deny  the 
farmer  the  right  to  strike,  to  picket,  to 
stop  work,  to  conduct  business  as  usual 
without  making  any  sacrifices  for  the 
national  defense. 

Of  course,  every  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress krwws  where  that  will  land  us.  It 
will  land  this  Nation  in  the  depths  of 
utter  ruin  and  chaos.  Nevertheless,  the 
farmer  has  Just  as  much  right  to  ask  for 
organization,  for  the  right  to  picket,  for 
the  right  to  strike,  as  any  other  class  of 
citizen  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  my  colleagues,  at  first  glance  this 
may  seem  to  be  just  an  extravagant,  fanc- 
iful concept  of  what  the  American  farmer 
is  demanding.  But  let  me  suggest  to  you 
that  each  one  of  you  take  this  resolu- 
tion and  sit  down  and  analyze  it  and  see 
Just  how  completely  it  accords  with  the 
rights  and  the  privileges  that  have  been 
given  to  labor.  The  American  farmers 
have  grown  utterly  weary  of  being  classed 
as  manufacturers  and  producers  when  It 
suited  somebody's  purposes  to  keep  prices 
of  their  commodities  down,  and  then  to 
be  classed  as  laborers  when  it  suited  the 


purpose  to  keep  their  wages  down.  Now, 
the  farmer  cannot  ba  both.  He  is  being 
treated  like  a  laborer  in  everything  but 
the  benefits.  Now.  at  last,  the  farmers 
have  risen  up  and  said.  "All  right;  we 
are  laborers;  now  give  us  the  benefits  you 
give  other  laborers.  We  toil  for  our  bread; 
give  us  the  rights  and  privileges  you  have 
given  other  toilers.  We  sweat  for  our  In- 
come; give  us  the  rights  and  privileges 
you  give  other  wage  earners  who  sweat  for 
their  Income." 

I  am  not  presenting  this  matter  to  this 
House  in  any  spirit  of  facetiousness.  This 
is  a  serious  proposition.  This  movement 
will  attract  the  support  of  farmers  all 
over  the  United  States.  The  farmer  has 
got  to  demand  something  of  this  sort  if  he 
Is  to  survive.  The  cards  are  stacked 
against  him.  Nobody  is  thinking  any- 
thing about  him.  The  farmer  is  today 
in  the  position  of  being  squeezed  in  this 
whole  operation  of  building  of  a  national 
defense— squeezed  by  the  rising  prices  of 
everything  he  has  to  buy,  by  rising  wages, 
shortened  hours  of  labor,  by  new  compe- 
tition for  his  farm  labor  with  defense 
activities  on  the  one  hand  and  by  taxation 
on  the  other,  while  nobody,  including  the 
working  people,  ever  want  to  pay  in- 
creased prices  for  farm  products. 

The  least  we  can  do  is  to  be  consistent. 
The  least  labor  can  do  is  to  be  consistent. 
William  Green.  Philip  Murray,  and  John 
L.  Lewis  ought  to  be  right  behind  this 
movement  because  certainly  every  ele- 
ment of  justice  which  they  have  argued 
in  favor  of  giving  to  labor,  the  right  to 
strike,  to  picket,  to  bargain  collectively 
and  to  maintain  wages  and  to  shorten 
hours  of  work,  every  one  of  these  rights 
is  a  right  of  the  farmer  as  well. 

So,  then.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  this 
matter  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  nature  of  a  warning  of  what  is 
coming  unless  some  other  solution  Is 
found  for  the  plight  of  the  American 
farmer. 

Let  me  warn  you  that  when  that  day 
comes  that  the  farmer  ceases  to  milk 
his  cows,  or  to  feed  his  hogs,  or  to  till 
his  fields,  the  millions  and  millions  of 
men  and  women  and  children  in  the 
cities  and  In  the  urban  districts  of  the 
United  States  will  know  that  something 
has  happened.  Starvation  will  stare 
them  In  the  face.  You  cannot  do  with- 
out the  farmer  and  the  fanner's  labor. 
You  cannot  expect  the  farmer  to  go  on 
through  some  sense  of  patriotism  that 
nobody  else  has.  to  work  for  a  mere  pit- 
tance to  strive  to  feed  this  Nation  while 
he  himself  goes  without  proper  clothing, 
while  he  cannot  pay  his  taxes,  while  he 
Is  losing  his  farm  for  debts  that  he  can- 
not avoid. 

Let  us  give  the  farmer  a  square  deal, 
or  else  let  us  permit  him  to  organize  as 
labor  organizes,  with  all  the  benefits,  all 
the  privileges  given  to  labor.  Let  us 
either  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  farm- 
er to  thus  organize,  or  let  us  give  him  the 
right  to  strike,  to  picket,  to  quit  work 
with  pay,  to  maintain  prices,  to  bargain 
collectively  with  the  American  consvimer 
as  to  what  the  consumer  shall  pay  for 
the  products  of  the  farmer's  labor.  We 
must  do  one  or  the  other. 
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The  Farmers  of  America  Are  Not  Asking 
For  Blood  Money 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  February  27.  1941 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  at  least 
2  years  certain  individuals  in  the  United 
States  hav^  been  endeavoring  to  promote 
a  war  hysteria.  They  have  tried  various 
arguments.  In  the  same  breath  they  pic- 
ture the  war  as  a  holy  cause  and  as  a 
battle  for  trade. 

A  few  days  ago  the  National  Farm  In- 
stitute met  at  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  Admin- 
istration leaders  thtre  complained  of  the 
fact  that  while  Congressmen  from  re- 
gions that  produce  cotton  and  tobacco 
support  intervention  policies,  the  repre- 
sentatives from  the  regions  that  produce 
wheat  and  corn  and  hogs  do  not. 

The  Washington  News  of  February  24, 
1941,  quotes  the  Honorable  Henry  Wal- 
lace as  saying: 

The  only  hope  of  keeping  even  part  of  our 
prewar  market  for  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco, 
pork  products,  and  ether  agricultural  com- 
modities is  Hitler's  defeat. 

If  the  United  States  sent  an  expedi- 
tionary force  to  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  defeated  Hitler  that  would  not  guar- 
antee that  we  would  have  any  foreign 
market.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  world 
will  be  in  chaos  and  many  nations  and 
individuals  will  be  bankrupt.  But  even 
If  a  war  did  give  us  certain  trade  ad- 
vantages, these  advantages  would  be 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmers  of  America 
are  not  asking  for  blood  money.  They 
are  not  asking  for  more  Gold  Star  Moth- 
ers, crippled,  shell-shocked.  Insane,  and 
maimed  veterans,  and  war  orphans  in 
order  to  give  them  trade  advantages. 

It  might  be  well  for  these  gentlemen 
to  use  their  influence  to  protect  the  home 
market  for  the  American  farmers.  It 
might  be  well  for  them  to  raise  their 
voices  against  tradf  agreements  that  so 
injure  the  American  farmers  and  have  so 
utterly  failed  to  purchase  friendship  for 
us.  Mr.  Speaker,  et  this  very  time  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  is 
negotiating  a  loan  of  $11,200,000  to  im- 
prove the  sugar  production  in  Cuba, 
while  our  domestic  growers  are  cut  down 
in  acreage  and  new  areas  are  denied  any 
quotas  whatever.  Some  American  cities 
have  as  many  as  three  sugar-beet  fac- 
tories that  have  been  forced  to  lie  idle 
under  this  present  sugar  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  vast  majority  of. 
Americans  are  all  loyal.  Those  Ameri- 
cans who  disagree  with  a  program  of 
intervention  and  who  will  fight  our  en- 
trance into  war  to  the  last  ditch  love 
their  country  and  are  loyal  to  it.  If  the 
right  of  self-government  means  anything 
in  America,  these  people  have  not  only 
a  right  but  a  duty  to  inquire,  Where  is 


America  going?  They  not  only  have  a 
right,  but  a  duty,  to  express  their  views 
against  policies  that  to  them  appear  de- 
structive of  the  best  Interests  of  our 
country. 

I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle by  a  man  who  has  been  vigorous 
in  his  loyal  opposition  to  those  policies 
that  appear  ill-advised  to  him.  This  ar- 
ticle is  by  Mr.  John  T.  Flynn  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  News  of  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1941: 

Whatever  reason  we  may  have  for  getting 
Into  a  war  in  Asia  with  Japan,  certainly  it 
cannot  be  for  reasons  of  trade.  U  our  object 
is  to  save  our  trade  or  protect  it  or  stimulate 
it,  going  to  war  would  be  the  surest  way  not 
to  attain  that  object.  We  import  a  variety  of 
things  from  Asia,  but  those  which  are  most 
important  to  us  are  chiefly  crude  rubber  or 
milk  of  rubber,  tin.  silk,  and  tung  oil,  and  a 
variety  of  skins.  We  sell  a  lot  of  things  to 
Asia,  but  our  chief  exports  are  machinery 
and  metallic  and  nonmetallic  minerals. 

We  could  rock  along  without  silk  Tin  is 
essential  to  us,  but  apparently  we  have 
enough  of  it  to  last  for  about  15  months. 
The  loss  of  the  skins  and  oils  would  certainly 
hurt  certain  industries,  but  they  probably 
are  industries  which  the  war  would  hurt  any- 
how. Rubber  would  be  our  chief  loss.  If  the 
war  lasted  a  long  time,  the  loss  of  both  tin 
and  rubber  would  be  embarrassing. 

But  we  sell  quite  a  bill  of  goods  to  Asia 
each  year,  and  our  chief  customer  there  Is 
Japan.  China  buys  but  little.  So  if  it  Is 
our  trade  we  are  thinking  about,  the  surest 
way  in  the  world  to  interrupt  it  and  to  Injure 
ourselves  would  be  to  go  to  war  and — 
singularly — against  the  power  which  Is  our 
biggest   Asiatic   customer. 

I  do  not  say  we  should  refrain  from  going 
to  war  merely  for  trade  purposes.  I  merely 
say  that  those  who  think  we  should  go  to 
war  for  trade  advantages  can  hardly  support 
that  position  when  war  would  do  precisely 
what  they  want  to  avoid.  So  far  as  the 
future  is  concerned,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
our  supplies  of  tin.  rubber,  skins,  and  oils  are 
In  any  way  jeopardized.  Malay  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  are  our  chief  sources  of 
rubber.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  their 
chief  cvistomer.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
tin. 

No  nation  would  want  those  countries  for 
trade  reasons  save  to  have  customers  for 
their  products.  The  notion  that  Japan 
would  want  to  take  any  of  these  lands,  or 
dominate  them,  in  order  to  cut  off  our  sup- 
plies of  rubber  or  tin  Is  fantastic.  Cutting 
them  off  from  us  would  mean  utter  ruin  for 
those   lands. 

If  we  go  into  a  war  in  Asia,  we  may,  there- 
fore, be  'well  assured  that  it  will  not  be  to 
serve  our  trade  interests.  There  will  be 
other  reasons.  The  only  reason,  in  my  opin- 
ion, would  be  to  take  over  for  England  the 
policing  of  her  Empire  in  Asia.  Not  her 
democracy,  for  she  has  no  democracy  there, 
but  only  her  Imperial  possessions  and,  for 
that  matter,  some  of  her  worst  imperial  pos- 
sessions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the  Americans 
who  are  alive  today  remember  our  ex- 
perience In  the  last  World  War.  They 
remember  our  attempt  to  fight  a  war  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  and 
end  all  wars.  They  remember  our  at- 
tempt to  make  the  world  safe  to  live  In 
by  destroying  the  one-man  government 
that  then  existed  in  Europe. 

Were  those  high  resolves  that  It  must 
never  happen  again  mistaken  Ideas? 
Were  the  lessons  of  the  last  war  mislead- 
ing? Or  are  we  about  to  forget  those 
lessons? 


Mr.  Will  H.  Houghton  In  his  book  en- 
titled, "Let's  Go  Back  to  the  Bible."  gives 
us  this  significant  paragraph: 

When  a  nation  loses  its  memory  It  Is  In 
danger  of  losing  its  soul.  Memory  is  ballast 
in  national  life.  The  individual  is  consid- 
ered out  of  balance  when  he  ha«  lost  hla 
memory,  and  this  is  true  of  the  nation.  Gov- 
ernments are  sane,  and  the  governed  art 
sober,  as  long  as  they  remember.  When  they 
forget  they  unlearn  history's  lessons,  over- 
look the  pits  into  which  other  nations  have 
fallen,  and  become  like  children  chasing  toy 
balloons  along  the  edge  of  •  cUfl. 


A.  V.  A.  Receives  Further  Press 
Endorsement 
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Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  favorable  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  proposed  Arkansas  Valley  Author- 
ity by  the  press  of  the  affected  area. 
All  but  a  very  few  newspapers  that  have 
declared  themselves  at  all  are  for  It. 
Even  in  Colorado  most  of  the  smaller 
papers  of  the  territory  that  would  be 
affected  are  for  It.  I  insert  In  the  Record 
three  well-written  editorials. 

From  the  Southwest  American,  Port 
Smith,  Ark.: 

REALISTIC    VIXW   OF  A.    ▼.   A. 

Instinctively,  a  considerable  number  of  our 
people  in  this  section  of  the  United  States 
oppose  Government  competition  with  pri- 
vate enterprise.  We  spring  from  a  pioneering 
people,  aU  individualists.  It  is  natural  to 
apply  that  yardstick — Government  competi- 
tion— to  every  enterprise  which  is  proposed 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  sponsor 
Many  of  us  tend  to  oppose  any  proposal 
which  Includes  any  measure  of  Grovernment 
competition  with  private  business,  regard- 
less of  the  other  factors  which  may  be  in- 
volved in  it.  We  need  to  apply  the  yard- 
stick with  a  great  deal  of  realism,  if  we  are 
ever  to  develop  the  great  capacities  of  this 
section  of  the  Nation. 

The  proposed  Arkansas  Valley  Authority  Is 
the  thing  we  are  thinking  .  bout.  It  In- 
cludes governmental  development  of  electric 
power.  Some  of  our  people  are  likely  to 
make  the  error  of  opposing  the  whole  project 
because  this  one  phase  of  a  man^-sided 
project  is  distasteful  to  them  and  contrary 
to  their  thought  of  proper  governmental 
functions. 

There  are  a  few  basic  facts  we  need  to  face. 

One  is  that  we  have  here  in  the  Southwest, 
in  the  drainage  area  of  the  Arkansas,  White. 
Red.  and  St.  Francis  Rivera,  a  wealth  of  nat- 
ural resource  which  has  never  been  ade- 
quately developed  and  which  can  be  made 
the  basis  for  a  much  higher  standard  of 
living  for  all  of  us. 

Another  is  that  our  States  acting  alone 
cannot  ix>ssibly  provide  the  money  required 
nor  exercise  the  power  which  Is  necessary 
for  a  coordinated  development  of  an  area 
which  embraces  293.165  square  miles  In 
eight  SUtes. 
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Another  1b  that  public  power  la  alreatfy 
here  and  wlU  grow  In  importance,  whether  we 
develop  this  great  area  In  one  coordinated 
SS  under  the  Arkansas  Valley  Authority, 
or  whether  we  go  ahead  on  the  present  piece- 
meal derelopment— Grand  River  Dam  under 
one  authority.  Red  River  Dam  under  another. 
Table  Rock  and  Wildcat  Shoals  on  the  White 
under  another,  flood-control  reservoirs  under 
Btni  another. 

Many  of  us  have  not  yet  got  our  perspec- 
tive on  this  A.  V.  A.  proposal.  It  is  bigger 
than  the  water  rights  of  Colorado  people. 
more  vital  to  o\ir  future  than  the  struggle 
between  private  and  public  power. 

Something  of  its  scope  is  indicated  in  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  Congressman  Cltd« 
Ellis'  speech  to  the  House,  which  launched 
the  prciposal  in  Congress. 

"The  waters  of  the  Arkansas,  the  Red,  the 
White,  and  the  St.  Francis  Basins."  sa'.d  Con- 
gressman Ellis,  "are  bleeding  unto  death  the 
very  heart  of  the  great  Southwest.  The 
plague  In  all  Its  terror  is  Just  begun.  The 
Grapes  of  Wrath  Is  only  the  first  chapter. 
The  threat  of  a  loss  to  each  Arkansas,  Kansas, 
and  Oklahoma  of  a  seat  in  the  Congress  is 
only  one  of  the  many  warnings  of  trends  that 
spell  disaster.  To  ignore  these  trends  is  to 
admit  defeat;  to  conquer  them — and  they  can 
be  ecmquered — is  to  open  new  frontiers  and 
•  new  era  In  a  vast  region  of  unsurpassed  re- 
sources and  possibilities. 

'The  general  welfare  of  the  8,308,000  popu- 
lation (1930)  of  these  valleys,  the  operation 
of  Federal  projects  completed  and  under  con- 
struction there,  and  the  national  defense  de- 
mand expediency. 

"Averaging  400  miles  in  width  and  extend- 
ing  from   the   Mississippi    more   than    1.000 
miles  westward  to  the  crest  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,     embracing     practically     all     of 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  and  parts  of  Loui- 
siana, lilssouri.  Kansas.  Texas.  Colorado,  and 
New  Mexico  and  covering  293.165  square  miles, 
these  valleys  offer  to  the  Nation  soil  richer 
than  the  Nile,  a  vital  percent  of  the  Nation's 
oil,  gas,  and  coal,  all  of  the  world's  supply  of 
helium,  95  percent  of  our  aluminum  produc- 
tion, much  of  its  carbon  dioxide,  iron,  tripoll 
commercial   clays,   lead,   travertine,   gypsum, 
pumlclte,  salt,  feldspar,  sandstone,  fluorspar, 
barlte,  zinc,  glass  sand,  silica,  marble,  phos- 
phate,    limestone,     cinnabar,     manganese, 
vermlculite.    antimony,    titanium,    rock    as- 
phalt,   graphamite.    lignite,    fuller's    earth, 
slate,    quartz    crystals,     novaculite.     chalk, 
granite,  oil  and  whetstone,  phosphate,  silver, 
gold,    and    even    diamonds.     Much    of    the 
Nation's    timber    production,    much    of    her 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  fruit,  dairy 
products,  hay  and  other  forage  crops,  cattle. 
hogs,  sheep,  and  chickens  are  produced  there. 
"Yet.  with  all  these  our  people  are  com- 
paratively poor— very  poor." 

Why  Is  an  area  so  rich  in  resource  so  poor 
In  usable  wealth?  Volumes  can  be  written 
and  studied  with  profit.  Among  the  reasons 
are  erosion  by  wind  and  water,  waste  of  soils 
and  timber,  damage  by  flood,  lack  of  naviga- 
tion, need  for  irrigation  to  supplement  the 
ralnfaU  at  critical  crop  periods,  need  for 
cheap  power  for  industry,  farm,  and  home. 
These  needs  are  being  remedied,  slowly, 
imder  heavy  handicaps.  A  central  authority, 
powered  and  financed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  coordinate  and  Intensify  these 
efforts — that  is  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
Arkansas  Valley  Authority. 

From  tbe  News,  Denver,  Colo.: 

TBS    WATSa   FIGHT 

If  local  water  rights— iwjt  the  power  rights, 
which  are  paramount  in  tbe  East,  but  the 
irrigati<Hi  rights,  all-important  in  the  West — 
•re  not  protected,  the  protest  of  Governs 
Carr  and  repreeentatlves  of  17  intermountain 
States  i«alnst  tbe  proposed  Arkansas  Valley 
Autbortty  la  sound. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  protected, 
tbe  proposal  la  still  open  to  examination. 
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Sd  far,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  objection 
to  A   V    A   has  yet  established  its  case. 

exponents  of  A.  V.  A.  are  proceeding  on 
the  theory  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
ready  both  to  disregard  State's  rights  and  to 
destroy  the  great  national  asset  represented 
by  the  Rocky  Mountain  irrigated  area  at  the 

same  time. 

We  do  not  believe  this  fear  is  Jxistifled. 

Water  means  mainly  power  in  lower  alti- 
tudes. In  the  mountain  area,  it  mainly 
means  crops. 

The  problems  are  different.  It  is  a  mx 
less  than  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  fall  to  Uke  regional 
problems  into  consideration  in  its  proposal. 

Let's  fight  the  A.  V.  A.  if  it  would  damage 
the  Rocky  Mountain  district. 

But  lets  be  sure  what  weTe  opposing  before 
we  start  to  fight. 

Prom  the  Record-News,  Wichita  Falls, 
Tex.: 

POWKB   DEVIXOPMEKT    ON    RED    RTVEB 

Bills  in  Congress  to  create  an  Arkansas  Val- 
ley Authority,  interconnecting  a  series  of 
reservoirs  and  multiple-purpose  dams  in  eight 
States,  appear  to  list  Texas  in  the  A.  V.  A. 
area  but  not  to  Include  any  of  projects 
wholly  within  Texas,  bvillt  under  State  cou- 
sUtutional  authority. 

The  interstate  Red  River  project  at  Denl- 
son  would  be  Included,  since  it  Is  an  outright 
Federal  project  to  begin  with.  Other  power 
and  storage  projects  In  Arkansas.  Oklahoma. 
Louisiana,  Kansas,  New  Mexico.  Missouri,  and 
Colorado  would  be  Included  In  the  gigantic 
project.  Generally,  the  project  would  em- 
brace developments  In  the  watersheds  of  the 
Arkansas,  Red.  White,  and  St.  Francis  Rivers. 

Texas  differs  from  other  States  in  that  the 
public  domain  is  State  owned,  and  not  Fed- 
eral land.  The  Texas  constitution  also  speci- 
fies that  the  floodwaters  of  public  streams  in 
the  State  are  the  public  propsrty  of  the 
Sute.  and  authorizes  SUte  agencies  to  func- 
tion to  store  and  conserve,  and  to  put  these 
floodwaters  to  beneficial  uses. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  the  Red  River 
forms  part  of  the  Texas  boundary,  the  streams 
In  Texas  differ  from  those  proposed  to  be  In- 
cluded m  the  A.  V.  A.,  m  that  they  mosUv 
run  their  Independent  way  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  are  not  merely  tributaries  to  the 
Mississippi.  Further  development  on  the  Red 
River  might  be  of  tremendous  benefit  to 
Wichita  Falls. 
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ADDRESS  BY  JOSEPH  C.  CLARK 


Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  aviation  will  be  one  ol 
the  vital  factors  in  our  national-defense 
program.  Aeronautical  facilities  are  be- 
ing extended  throughout  the  Nation  in 
order  to  encourage  flying  among  the 
younger  men  and  women,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  exponents  of  flying  in  my  dis- 
trict is  Joseph  C.  Clark,  president  of  the 
Corrigan  Aero  Club,  of  Natrona  Heights, 


Pa     Mr.  Clark  is  in  charge  of  a  flying 
school  in  Natrona  Heights,  and  he  enjoys 
his  association  with  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  spirited  groups  of  youngsters  in  the 
Nation.     According  to  word  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  the  Corrigan 
Aero  Club,  with  headquarters  at  the  Na- 
trona Heights  Airport  had  the  best  rec- 
ord in  the  ground  school  just  completed. 
I  am  submitting  the  following  address 
delivered  by  Joseph  C.  Clark  before  the 
western    Pennsylvania    division   of    the 
Civilian  Pilot  Training  Association  at  the 
Sterling  Club,  in  Butler.  Pa.,  which  ap- 
peared   in     the    Valley    Daily     News. 
Tarentum,  Pa.,  February  5,  1941: 
[From  the  Valley  Daily  News.  Tarentum.  Pa., 
February  5.  1941) 

FLTIWO   SCHOOL  AT   HARRISBTJEO   OPENING    UBCZD 

Joseph  C.  Clark,  president  of  the  Corrigan 
Aero  Club,  in  an  address  before  the  western 
Pennsylvania  division  of  the  Civilian  Pilot 
Training  Association  at  the  Sterling  Club  in 
Butler  advised  the  association  to  attempt  to 
urge  the  present  administration  in  Harrls- 
burg  to  reopen  the  aeronautical  facilities  at 
HarriJBbxu-g,  closed  since  Its  training  advent. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the 
C.  P.  T.  A.  was  organized  Friday  evening  after 
a  temporary  meeting  in  Greensburg  last  De- 
cember, and  has  for  its  object  the  greater  co- 
ordination of  aeronautical  facilities  In  train- 
ing and  encouraging  the  development  of 
civilian  flying  as  a  basis  for  personnel  in  the 
national -defense  scheme. 

Norman  J.  O'Bryan.  Greensburg,  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  western  Pennsylvania 
group,  with  W.  F.  Howard,  of  DuBols,  as  vice 
president,  and  Martin  Gracey.  of  Butler,  as 
secretary. 

Mr.  O'Bryan  in  introducing  Clark  advised 
the  members  of  the  new  association  of  the 
efforts  expanded  by  Clark  as  president  of  the 
Corrigan  Aero  Club  of  Natrona  Heights  In 
building  public  sentiment  for  aeronautical 
development  and  said  he  had  brought  Clark 
to  the  Butler  meeting  to  picture  for  the  new 
association  tbe  ground  work  that  can  be 
covered  to  make  the  public  more  air-minded. 
Clark  explained  that  the  Idea  of  the  train- 
ing program  now  in  existence  and  sponsored 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  was 
not.  as  many  people  are  Inclined  to  believe, 
that  of  a  strictly  mUltary  measure,  which  is 
contrary  to  fact. 

He  said.  "The  Government  has  inaugurated 
this  program  to  first  get  the  general  public 
Interested  In  the  development  of  more  air- 
ports, for  it  naturally  follows,"  said  Clark, 
"that  with  airports  to  use,  and  pilots  to  use 
them,  aeronautics  gains  in  multiple  propor- 
tions, for  the  more  pilots,  the  more  planes 
needed,  and  the  more  planes  needed,  the 
more  airport  operators  demand  a  better  prod- 
uct from  the  manufacturer.  The  manufac- 
turer gets  a  return  on  his  Investment,  and 
the  rounded  whole  means  that  the  smaU 
subsidy  of  the  Government  in  training  the 
pilots  Is  returned  a  hundredfold,  for  the  fac- 
tories hum  with  emplojrment  and  production, 
the  airport  building  program  means  employ- 
ment for  operators  at  the  airport;  executive 
personnel,  radio  technicians.  Weather  Bureau 
employees,  and  navigators  and  meteorologists, 
thus  every  vital  industry  necessary  in  the 
defense  of  our  country  is  inflated. 

"This  group,"  Clark  said,  "must  make  itself 
felt  not  to  the  Nation,  for  the  Nation  is  sold 
on  the  aeronautical  development  program, 
but  the  State  goveriunent  and  the  munici- 
palities of  your  local  neighborhood.  Aviation 
is  still  In  its  Infancy,  and  if  we  as  leaders  in 
this  development  accept  our  responsibility 
unselfishly,  and  for  the  public  weal,  the  bene- 
flts  of  the  years  ahead  will  rebotind  to  our 
credit,  and  we  must  be  foreslghted  enough  to 
know  that  we  are  emerging  into  a  new  era, 
and  that  entails  sacrifice,    Otir  group  must 
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be  cognizant  of  the  work  w?  must  accomplish, 
and  do  that  work  well  and  with  real  merit  to 
our  organization.  As  a  ur.lted  group  we  can 
go  far,  and  each  of  xis  must  forget  the  dare- 
devil spirit  of  aviation  and  the  big  shots  we 
sometimes  think  we  are  and  get  to  the  Job 
and  complete  it,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
Job  well  done  should  be  our  only  reward." 

Airport  operators  from  airports  in  western 
Pennsylvania  represented  were  from  New 
Castle,  DuBois,  Greensburg-.  Latrobe,  Waynes- 
burg,  Connellsvllle,  Leecfcburg,  Vandergrlft, 
Corry,  Warren.  Butler,  an!  Altoona.  Johns- 
town. Somerset,  Oil  City,  and  Erie  were  un- 
able to  be  present. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association  will  be 
held  at  DuBols  the  latter  part  of  February 
where  Mr.  Howard,  vice  piesident,  will  report 
on  the  commission  he  received  at  the  meeting 
of  contacting  the  Governor  and  the  State 
legislature  toward  having  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  reopen  their  aeronautical 
activities. 


Generosity  for  Some — Destruction  for 
Others 
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HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  February  27. 1941 


EDITORIAL  BY  HON.  TOM  UNDER,  COM- 
MISSIONER OF  AGRICULTURE  OF 
GEORGIi- 


Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  by  Hon. 
Tom  Linder,  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  State  of  Georgia,  should 
command  the  attention  of  every  Member 
of  Congress  who  is  interested  in  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  American  agriculture: 

EDITORIAL 

(By  Tom  Under) 

We  are  spending  himdreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  rehabilitate  pejple  on  the  farms  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Government  Is  now  buying  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  and  hiring  peo- 
ple who  have  no  Jobs,  paying  them  to  clear 
the  land,  to  build  houses,  to  prepare  the 
farms  for  ciiltlvation.  When  the  land  is  ready 
the  Government  will  furalsh  mules,  fertilizer, 
seed,  and  everything  necessary  to  put  these 
people  in  the  farming  business. 

While  this  is  going  on  a  man  who  borrowed 
money  from  1917  to  1929  to  try  to  pay  for  a 
farm  now  finds  himseU  owing  from  2  to  4 
times  as  much  as  the  farm  Is  worth. 

In  many  cases  the  djbt  is  foreclosed  and 
the  man  and  his  family  who  have  been  striv- 
ing all  these  years  to  ijay  the  debt  are  put 
in  the  road  to  shift  lor  themselves.  In  a 
week  or  two  the  same  property  is  sold  to  a 
new  buyer  for  one-fourth  to  one-half  the 
amount  of  the  debt. 

While  we  are  clearing  new  land  and  build- 
ing new  houses  to  rehabilitate  the  people  on 
farms,  why  not  make  it  possible  for  those 
experienced  farmers  who  love  the  land  they 
have  tilled  all  these  years  to  stay  on  the  farm? 
Why  not  make  it  possible  for  them  to  pay  for 
the  farm?  Why  not  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
debt  they  owe  to  an  amount  they  can  pay. 
Instead  of  driving  them  off  and  then  selling 
It  to  somebody  else  at  '^.he  reduced  price? 


While  we  are  talking  about  parity  prices 
for  farm  commodities  and  manufactured 
commodities,  for  farm  labor  and  city  labor, 
why  not  give  the  farmer  who  has  borne  the 
brunt  through  the  last  10  years  a  chance? 
Why  not  give  the  man  who  is  already  in  the 
farming  business  a  parity  price  on  his  land 
with  the  new  farmer  who  is  Just  going  In 
business  at  Government  expense? 


under  the  Washington  water-power  rate 
I  give  the  rate  If  Spokane  adopts  mu- 
nicipal power.    It  will  be  noted  that  they 
are  still  overcharging  about  16  percent. 
Spokane,  Wash.,  residential  ratea 


The  Battle  in  Spokane  (or  Cheap 
Electricity 
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Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
make  a  further  statement  in  connection 
with  the  municipal  power  election  that  is 
to  be  held  in  my  home  city  of  Spokane  on 
March  11,  which  further  discloses  the 
lengths  to  which  the  private  power  group 
will  go  in  order  to  misrepresent  and  de- 
ceive so  that  they  may  continue  to  rob 
the  people  in  excessive  power  rates. 

This  company  is  doing  an  unheard-of 
thing  in  their  effort  to  win  favor  under 
the  title  of  "Sales  Promotion." 

Since  they  made  their  sudden  cut  in 
rates  a  few  weeks  ago  they  are  making 
a  house-to-house  personal  contact  show- 
ing the  results  of  the  cut  and  offering 
free  service. 

MISLEADING   FACTS   ON    rXTK   CUT 

I  have  before  me  a  sample  of  the  forms 
they  are  using,  the  particular  one  being 
designated  Form  545.  rev.     In  it  they 
show  the  meter  readings  for  the  last  6 
months  of  1940  and  the  charge  under 
their  then -existing  schedule,  and  then 
they  take  their  deceptive  water-heater 
schedule  and  make  the  flat  charge  of  $2 
for  an  arbitrarily  assumed  333  kilowatt- 
hours -per -month    use.     After    carrying 
forward  the  whole  6  months,  they  show 
what  the  total  saving  in  dollars  would  be 
by  reason  of  their  rate  cut.  and  likewise 
show  it  month  by  month.   They  do  this  in 
the  hope  that  people  are  so  shortsighted 
as  to  think  this  is  a  voluntary  and  justi- 
fied rate  cut.    Our  people  are  intelligent 
people  and  cannot  be  misled  and  fooled 
by  such  techniques.    They  will  know  at 
once  that  the  rate  cut  is  only  made  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating  the  public -power 
election  in  Spokane,  and  that  the  column 
labeled  "Saving  with  new  rate"  should 
properly  be  labeled  "Overcharges."    They 
know  that  if  the  company  were  honest 
about  this  rate  cut,  and  were  making  it 
voluntarily  because  of  high  income,  they 
would  go  further  and  refund  the  over- 
charge, because,  in  good  conscience,  that 
is  what  they  should  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  their  new 
rate  charge  for  residential  purposes  to  a 
customer  who  uses  their  so-called  flat- 
rate  water-heater  charge;  in  other  words, 
this  what  the  power  company  designates 
as  their  No.  1  schedule.    Immediately 
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The  vast  majority  of  the  low-income 
people  of  Spokane  cannot  afford  water 
heaters,  and  they  are  given  the  No.  2 
schedule,  which  results  in  a  higher  rate. 
I  herewith  submit  a  statement  of  the 
charges  for  different  amounts  of  elec- 
trical energy  consumed  by  the  residential 
customer  under  the  No.  2  schedule,  and 
immediately  beneath  it  the  charge  that 
would  be  made  if  we  had  municipal  pow- 
er, and  likewise  show  the  saving  in  money 
and  the  saving  on  a  percentage  basis. 
For  metered  use,  except  water  heater 
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OVERCHAHGES    ON    COMMERCIAL    AND    1NDU8THIAL 
XATBS 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  we  have  here  the 
actual  figures  of  what  it  means  to  the 
people  of  Spokane  in  savings  to  adopt 
municipal  power,  even  assuming  that  the 
power  company  would  continue  to  keep 
this  new  low-rate  schedule,  and  we  have 
no  such  assurance.  If  we  apply  this  new 
schedule  to  commercial  and  industrial 
users,  and  then  make  the  comparison,  we 
get  the  following: 

Commercial  lighting 


Monthly  hills: 
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When  the  Washington  Water  Power 
Co.  tells  the  people  that  they  have  "one 
of  the  lowest  rates  in  the  United  States, 
if  you  subtract  taxes,"  they  state  a  de- 
liberate falsehood.  Applying  the  same 
formula  to  Tacoma,  which  pays  about  17 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  for  taxes,  the 
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Tacoma  rate  will  be  found  far  under  Uae 
new  low  rate  of  the  Washington  Water 
Power  Oo. 

BPOKAn    OOMPAiaS    WTTB     CBATTAlfOOCA 

The  Washington  Water  Power  rates, 
compared  to  the  city  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  establishes  the  falsity  of  their  as- 
sertion that  they  are  selling  cheaper  than 
the  T.  V.  A.  cities.  Chattanooga  just 
adopted  municipal  power  a  short  time 
ago  and  is  about  the  size  of  Spokane, 
■nie  Spokane  schedule  is  as  follows: 
Schedulu  1 4 — Residential  rat* — mngie  meter — 
«rec  1,  Spokane 

Cents 
Flnt    la    kilowAtt-boure    or    lew    per 

BKHHtll ^ 

Cents  per 

kUowatt-kour 

Hcxt  50  kllowatt-houre  per  month 3.0 

Next  50  Wlowatt-hoar*  per  month 1.0 

Kezt  100  kilowatt-boars  per  month IS 

next   000   kUowmtt-houn   per    month..     .0 
All  over  813  kUovatt-hoon  per  month..  1. 0 

The  Chattanooga  schedule  is  as  fol- 
lows: „    , 

Cents  per 

kilotpatt-hovr 
First  50  kDowmtt-lioarB  oonnuned  per 

moQtta • 

Mezt  150  kllowatt-bours  oonsumed  per 

month 2 

Next  200  kilowatt-hours  consumed  per 

month 1 

next  1.000  kUowBtt-houra  consumed  per 

month •* 

Exceae  over   1.400  kilowatt-hours  oon- 

samed  per  mantb •''8 

The  dty  of  Chattanooga  paid  $244,000 
In  taxes  in  1940  into  the  city  treasury. 
I  defy  the  Washington  Water  Power  to 
show  how  much  they  paid  into  the  city 
treasury  of  Spokane  by  way  of  comptul- 
son  with  Chattanooga's  contribution. 
With  municipal  power  Spokane  would 
have  a  rate  even  lower  than  Qiattanooga 

PBIVAZS    POWB    BAD    KM    AVT    CITT 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  in  this 
series  of  renuu-ks  that  I  have  caused  to 
be  placed  in  the  Rscoas  I  have  proved 
beyond  any  doubt  that  a  private-power 
company  is  detrimental  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  citizens  of  any  city  that 
uses  a  substantial  amount  of  electric  en- 
ergy, by  reason  of  its  overcharges,  by 
x«aaon  at  its  pernicious  political  activity, 
and  by  reason  of  its  willingness  to  Indulge 
in  every  kind  of  deceptive  practice  for 
the  purpose  of  contlmiing  its  nefarioas 
activities  to  taking  an  unjttst  toll  from 
tbe  peofde  who  are  ecmpelled  to  buy  Its 
protected  monopolistic  services. 
■roKAm  BBomo  hats  ixjwwn  tuerm  nt  umiiu> 

We  who  know  and  understand  the  sit- 
uation in  the  dty  of  Spokane,  whidi  is 
so  unusaally  blessed  by  nature  wltti  great 
quantities  of  hydroelectricity,  both  ac- 
tual and  potential,  look  forward  with 
hope,  that  the  evils  and  sins  of  the  Wash- 
ington Water  Power  may  finally  catch 
up  with  it  on  March  11. 1941.  In  Spokane, 
Wash.  When  the  people  vote  on  freeing 
themselves  from  the  curse  of  New  York 
City  control  of  their  electric  energy.  Spo- 
kane should  have  the  lowest  rates  in  the 
Nation  instead  of  being  forced  to  pay 
jiverage  rates  higher  than  many  cities 
sot  so  favored  by  natural  waterpower  ad- 
vantages. 


Dset  Hysteria  k  C«H«rcss  EKcec4  the 
Hysteria  AffediM   tke   Rest  sf   the 
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Thursday.  February  27, 1941 


LETIEB  FROM  A  0OK8TITUEHT 


Mr.   COFFEE    df    Washington.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave,  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  herein 
a  letter  from  a  constituent  discussing  the 
lend-lease  bill,  and  giving  expression  to 
the  reaction  of  the  majority  of  the  folks 
at  home  concemlng  this  unusual  piece  of 
legislation.    Because  I  believe  that  the 
reprinting  of  selected  epistles  from  in- 
telligent constituents  is  helpful  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  enlightening  to  the 
country  generally,  I  have  heretofore,  on 
several  occasions,   sought  and  received 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  House  for 
the  reprinting  of  the  same.    Here  in  the 
National  Capital  too  many  of  our  col- 
leagues  become   insulated  against   the 
plain   people   at   home.     We    are   not 
brought  into  constant  contact  with  them. 
We  are  held  here  in  the  National  Capital 
for  too  kmg  periods  to  be  apprised  fully 
and  completely  of  local  opinion  on  con- 
troversial legislation. 
The  letter  follows: 

Tacoma,  V7ASH.,  February  18,  1941. 
Joam  M.  CoFnEE, 

Comgressionml  Representative, 

Sixth  District.  Washtngiou,  D.  C. 

Dbm  Johm:  Have  Intended  to  write  you 
for  aome  time  but  put  It  off  tUl  now.  It  gives 
me  a  feeling  ot  pride  to  realise  that  we  have 
representation  In  Congress  by  a  man  like  your- 
self, cuurageouriy  endeavoring  to  give  honest 
reflection  of  the  deepest  deelrea  and  interests 
of  your  constltTients. 

Words  fall  to  convey  the  depth  of  my  grati- 
tude for  your  vote  agatnst  the  leaae-letxl  btlL 
Tbe  kmger  you  are  in  Congress  tbe  greater 
b<»ci?nM>«  your  stature  to  us,  regardless  ot 
wbat  any  of  tlie  stuffed  shirts  say,  do,  or 
think.  Prom  the  vote  on  bill  1776.  I  am 
foreed  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  lot  more 
liyteila  In  Congress  than  there  is  among  the 
more  creattre  seetloci  of  the  population — the 
boildeTs  of  America.  A  complete  absence  of 
persooal  courage  and  down-to-earth  Integrity 
appears  to  be  the  earmark  of  some  d  the 
OTer-draft-age  "yes"  men  whom  you  are  fcH-oed 
to  associate  with.  To  me  it  seems  wholly 
and  entirely  unpatriotic  for  any  individual 
who  has  presumed  to  play  the  role  of  a  pollti- 
eal  leader  to  naivety  spread  fear  and  hate 
and  to  create  deliberately  a  war  economy 
pBQsperity.  designed  to  lead  America  into  the 
Work!  War  to  save  the  British  Empire  tor  the 
finaivriai  ovcrlords.  Those  men  in  Congress 
who  prefer  dishonest  demagogy  to  diflicult 
honesty  know  very  well  in  their  hearts  that 
American  participation  of  the  nature  and 
trend  indicated  will  only  serve  to  tremend- 
ously Increaae  the  suffering  of  the  Old  World 
people;  whom  these  aame  demagogues  would 
have  us  believe  they  so  want  to  help.  AQ 
the  peogia  an  not  fooled.    We  know  thexe  la 


money  In  warmongering  and  aoquiesoenoe 
with  war  makers— and  also  we  know  that  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  this  element,  as  you 
have  done,  requires  real  stamina  and  courage. 
But  what  manner  of  men  are  these  others 
who  a£k  the  people  to  place  them  in  leading 
positions  and  then  crawl  in  servility,  proving 
over  and  over  again  that  they  have  not  one 
single  worth-while  attribute  to  qualify  them 
as  leaders?  No  courage,  no  love  for  the  poor 
and  homeless,  no  sympathy  or  xuiderstaading. 
and,  worst  of  all,  no  genuine  faith  m  the 
creative  producers  of  America.  Of  course, 
great  pressure  is  exerted  on  tliem;  but  theee 
are  difBcult  days  for  all  the  people  and  theae 
mlsleaders  have  absolutely  no  right  to  try 
to  rationalize  their  betrayal  and  abject  sur- 
render. 

They  talk  of  saving  democracy  or  restoring 
democracy  or  keeping  the  lights  of  freedom 
burning   or    preserving    our    freedonnts,    and 
still  they  have  failed  to  demonstrate  their 
patriotism  by  effectively  fighting  to  abolish 
poverty   in  creative   fashion   in   our   beloved 
homeland.     Can  It  be  that  American  capi- 
talists will  prove  as  decadent  and  bankrupt 
as  their  brothers  to  Europe?    The  people  hate 
and    despise    war    and    warmongers,    and    If 
capitalism  ccntinues  to  inflict  these  terrible 
slaughters  upon  us  it  would  seem  to  prove 
the   necessity   of   basically   reorganizing    the 
very   foiuidations   of   modem   society.     The 
genuine   national   Interest  of   the   American 
people  requires  defense  preparation,  yes,  but 
absolute  nonparticipation  In  the  Imperialistic 
scramble  for  power  referred  to  by  our  dema- 
gogues as  a  "last  ditch"  fight  for  freedom. 
How  about  some  of  that  "lofty"  neutrality 
these   same  turncoats   prattled   about   when 
the  Spanish  people  were  bleeding  in  a  real 
fight  for  freedom? 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  write  in  these  rather 
strong  words,  and  perhaps  these  remarks  seem 
rather  trite,  but  the  truth  has  a  way  of 
demanding  attention,  and  the  people,  ao  long 
frustrated  and  inarticulate,  must  try  to  find 
a  powerful  voice  in  such  fine  and  courageous 
leaders  as  yourself. 

This  was  intended  to  be  a  note  of  con- 
gratulation to  you  and  not  so  lengthy,  hence 
guess  I  had  better  close.  I  heard  your  recent 
remarks  on  the  People's  Lobby  radio  program 
regarding  monopoly  and  was  sorry  your  time 
was  BO  hmited.  It  is  too  bad  that  these  deli- 
cate subjects  have  to  be  approaclied  so  cau- 
tiously and  with  such  reserve.  We  also  want 
to  thank  you  for  receiving  the  Congressional 
RrcoRo.  We  are  very  grateful  for  all  of  your 
wonderful  activity,  and  here  and  now  want  to 
wish  70U  good  health,  a  long  and  useful  pub- 
lic career,  and  the  strong  courage  and  will  to 
continue  your  very  worth-while  efforts  in  be- 
half of  all  your  constituents  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Sincerely  yours, 

LboHbmoiwat. 


A  WeU-BaUmce^  Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

or  ALABAMA 
IK  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATiyES 


Thunday.  Febmary  27,  1941 


POEM  BT  HORACE  C.  CARLISLS 


Mr.  JARMAN.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe  Bmc- 
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ORD,  I  include  the  following  poem  by 
Horace  C.  Carlisle,  of  Alabama: 

A  WELL-BALAKCEO  LIFE 

A  well-balanced  life  in  an  unbalanced  world. 
Defying  environments,  rises  above 

Its  manifold  hindrances  and  sees,  impearled 
In  heaven,  the  evidence  of  Divine  Love. 

A    well-balanced    life    In    sweet    confidence 
moves. 
Unveered  from  its  charted,  unchangeable 
course. 
Performing    no    f\inction    that    God    disap- 
proves. 
Thus  shearing  temptation  of  most  of  its 
force. 

A  well-balanced  life,  in  these  terrible  times. 
Sees  good  in  the  bad,  and  sees  bad  in  the 
good, 

And  shuns  little  evils,  as  well  as  big  crimes. 
That  it,  by  example,  may  help  humanhood. 

A  well-balanced  life  deals  with  friends  and 
with  foes. 
Without  fear  or  favor,  down  to  the  last 
breath, 
That,  when  its  life's  day  draws  at  last  to  its 
close. 
There'll    i>e   no   remcrse   in   the-hotir   of 
death. 

A  well-balanced  life,  undisturbed  by  the  wars 
Now     causing     all     governments     fearful 
alarms, 
Looks  up  past  the  hills  and  sees  God  in  the 
stars. 
And  peacefully  rests  in  His  spiritual  arms. 
— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Municipal  Power  at  Tacoma  Compared  to 
Private  Power  at  Spokane      - 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPPESENTATTVES 


Thursday,  February  27,  1941 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  written  a  statement 
showing  comparative  rates  between  the 
municipal  light  and  power  system  of  Ta- 
coma. Wash.,  my  home  city,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  in  Congress,  and 
those  charged  the  people  of  Spckane  by 
the  privately  owned  power  utility  oper- 
ating there.  This  analysis  was  prepared, 
Mr.  Speaker,  however,  in  January  1941, 
prior  to  a  suspiciously  arrived  at  reduc- 
tion of  rates  which  the  Washington 
Water  Power  Co..  owning  the  Spokane 
power  utility,  condescended  to  permit  its 
light  users  there  to  enjoy.  This  sudden 
reduction  of  rates,  which  the  generous 
private  power  concern  brought  about, 
was  announced  on  the  eve  of  an  election 
in  the  city  of  Spokane  when  the  people 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  decide  for 
themselves  whether  to  have  a  publicly  or 
privately  owned  power  system  in  that  en- 
terprising community,  which  is  the 
rapidly  growing  capital  of  the  inland 
empire,  and  which  stands  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  one  of  the 
great  public  po^er  enterprises  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  reduction  of  rates  by  the  al- 


truistic privately  owned  public  utility  and 
the  occurrence  of  the  election  to  decide 
whether  there  would  be  public  or  private 
power  in  Spokane  are  purely  coinciden- 
tal— wholly  unconnected. 

Repeatedly  it  has  been  contended  by 
Mr.  Kinsey  Robinson,  the  president  of  the 
Washington  Water  Power  Co.,  that  if  the 
taxes  which  this  corporate  undertaking 
pays  to  the  coffers  of  the  city  of  Spokane 
were  deducted  the  rates  then  would  be 
found  to  be  the  lowest  in  the  United 
States,  implying  that  publicly  owned  sys- 
tems do  not  pay  taxes  or  their  equivalent 
into  the  treasuries  of  the  local  communi- 
ties which  they  serve.  This  statement  I 
challenge,  and  suggest  that  Mr.  Robinson 
and  his  colleagues  who  share  that  view- 
point investigate  the  formidable  amount 
of  money  paid  into  the  city  treasury  of 
Tacoma  by  the  great  publicly  owned  pow- 
er system  serving  that  community  ^ot 
only  in  the  form  of  moneys  in  lieu  of 
taxes  but  in  other  equivalent  contribu- 
tions to  the  expenses  of  city  government. 
It  would  be  found  that  the  city  of  Tacoma 
gets  a  far  greater  sum  from  its  light  and 
power  system  than  does  the  city  of  Spo- 
kane from  its  privately  owned  system. 

The  Tacoma  Municipal  Light  and  Poweb  Sys- 
tem— A  Stribling  Example  of  What  Munic- 
ipal Owneeship  Can  Do  fob  Spokane 

If  you  want  to  see  just  what  a  munici- 
pal light  and  power  system  can  do  for 
Spokane,  consider  the  case  of  Tacoma. 
There  is  a  city  about  the  same  size  as 
Spokane  and  most  nearly  comparable  of 
any  city  in  the  country.  Its  municipal 
system  is.  therefore,  a  most  convincing 
example  of  what  the  people  of  Spokane 
may  reasonably  expect  of  a  municipal 
light  and  power  system,  if  established 
here. 

the  TACOMA  EXPEBIENCE 

Here  are  the  results  of  municipal  own- 
ership in  Tacoma: 

First.  The  lowest  electric  rates  in  the 
whole  United  States. 

Second.  Saving  the  city  and  its  people 
nearly  a  million  dollars  a  year— $921,866 
in  1939 — as  compared  to  rates  charged  by 
the  Washington  Water  Power  Co. 

Third.  A  $25,000,008  power  system.  87 
percent  paid  for  out  of  earnings,  without 
a  single  penny  of  taxation. 

Fourth.  Earning  a  net  profit  over  all 
costs  of  $912,297  a  year. 

Fifth.  Paying  $268,610  taxes  annually. 

Sixth.  Twenty-eight  years  of  success- 
ful operation. 

TWENTT-EIGHT  years  OF  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION 

That  is  the  story  of  Tacoma  municipal 
ownership  in  a  nutshell.  Now  let  us  look 
at  it  a  little  more  in  detail. 

Tacoma  started  its  municipal  plant 
way  back  in  1893 — about  48  years  ago. 

It  has  steadily  increased  and  expanded 
its  plant,  adding  hydro  and  steam  units, 
until  today  it  owns  and  operates  five 
generating  plants— three  hydro  and  two 
steam. 

The  entire  investment  of  the  city  in 
its  electric  plants  now  amounts  to  $25.- 
078,847,  of  which  87  percent,  or  $21,842.- 
847  has  been  paid  for  out  of  earnings, 
and  it  has  never  cost  the  taxpayer  a 
single  cent.  There  is  outstanding  indebt- 
edness on  the  plants  of  only  $3,230,000, 
which,  of  course,  will  also  be  paid  off  out 
of  earnings  in  due  time. 


ANNUAL  NET  EABNINGS   $9ia,29T 

Meanwhile,  this  municipal  system  Is 
making  a  net  earning  of  $912,297  an- 
nually above  all  costs  of  operating,  in- 
cluding interest  on  the  outstanding  debt, 
amortization  and  taxes,  besides  setting 
aside  $475,325  annually  for  depreciation. 
In  other  words,  the  system  is  already 
earning  nearly  a  million  dollars  profit  for 
the  city  every  year  above  all  costs  of  every 
kind. 

LOWEST  BATES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tacoma  hsis  the  lowest  electric  rates 
of  any  city  in  the  United  States.  The 
Tacoma  rates  are  very  much  lower  than 
Spokane  rates;  lower  than  Portland; 
lower  than  Seattle;  they  are  even  lower 
than  the  T.  V.  A.  or  the  Bonneville  stand- 
ard rates — in  fact,  the  lowest  in  the 
coimtry. 

Moreover,  the  rates  in  Tacoma  are 
steadily  going  down.  In  1920  the  average 
rate  or  cost  of  electric  current  for  all 
classes  of  service — residential,  commer- 
cial, street  lighting,  and  city  uses — was 
1.26  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  By  1930 
the  average  had  been  reduced  to  1.07 
cents;  and  now— in  1940 — it  is  0.68  cent — 
a  little  over  two-thirds  of  a  cent  per  kilo- 
watt-hour. 

The  trend  in  the  electric  energy  rates 
of  the  Tacoma  light  division  is  shown  in 
the  following  tabulation,  taken  at  10-year 
intervals  from  1920  to  date: 


Average  cents  per 
liilowait-bour 


Residential  and  commercial 

Indu.'itrial  power — 

Municipal  street  light inp 

Other  municipal  and  public  au- 
thorities   


Average    revenue,    all    kllo- 
vratt-hour  sales 1.26     1.07 


1920     1930     IMO 


i76 

.Rl 

ZSI 


L7i8 

.fil 

1.53 

.W 


i.r 
.44 

.M 
.M 


.68 


AND    STILL    GOING    DOWK 

And  the  Tacoma  rates  are  still  going 
down.  Lower  rates  for  the  coming  year 
are  already  forecast.  Moreover,  as  the 
capital  investment  is  paid  off  and  the 
capital  charges  are  eliminated  the  rates 
will  go  down  still  more.  The  capital 
charges  in  1939  amounted  to  $220,290. 
Each  year  that  will  be  reduced  and  fi- 
nally eliminated  entirely.  Therein  lies 
one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  munic- 
ipal ownership — the  capital  charges  are 
gradually  eliminated  and  finally  wiped 
out  entirely.  When  that  process  is  com- 
pleted, rates  go  down  to  their  final  low — 
at  cost. 

THE   CITY    PLANT    PATS    TAXES 

The  Tacoma  municipal  system  pays 
taxes.  In  1939  the  taxes  paid  were 
$276,828,  which  includes  amounts  paid 
to  the  schools  and  for  other  purposes. 

THE  CONTBAST  IN  SPOKANE 

Contrast  these  conditions  in  Tacoma 
with  those  here  in  Spokane.  The  Spo- 
kane rates  are  much  higher;  our  homes, 
business  places,  schools,  churches,  and 
industries  must  pay  more  for  current  or 
use  less;  and,  above  all,  while  Tacoma 
is  acquiring  and  paying  for  a  $25,000,000 
property,  we  are  getting  nothing  to  show 
for  our  money — nothing  but  our  re- 
ceipted light  and  power  bills. 
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■a  SFOKJLNS  HAS  tacoica's  k&tx* 

If  the  people  of  Spokane  had  the  low 
rates  that  Tacoma  has.  we  would  be  sav- 
ing money  as  follows: 

A  home  would  save  from  $9.12  to 
$38.52  a  3rear.  depending  on  the  amount 
of  current  used— if  we  had  the  Tacoma 
rates. 

A  store  would  save  from  $22.20  a  year 
to  $612  a  year. 

An  Industry  would  save  from  $6,912 
to  $15,024  a  year— if  we  had  the  Tacoma 

The  details  of  the  possible  saving  un- 
der Tacoma  rates  are  set  forth  in  the 
following  taUe: 

Savings  under  municipal  ownertMp 


X.  so 


tC   UftUUl 


Vte  per  month. 


Eaving  per  y«ar. 


nkik>- 
vatt- 
boan 


<9l12 


lOOkOo- 
watt- 
boors 


taasa 


S38.fi2 


n.  ocaaaacuL — Roaas,  nc. 


rse  per  month 

150 
kUo- 
waU- 
bouis 

kik>- 
vatt- 
bours 

1,500 
kilo- 
vatt 
bouia 

SftYiac  per  year — 

«22.aO 

$82.  ao 

(1M.80 

1613 

in.  xMooanua 

Uw  p»  month... 



100,000 

kilowatt- 

bours 

200.000 
kilowatt- 
hours 

400.000 
kilowatt- 
hours 

Aavinff  r^r  VRiir 

16.912 

S13.548 

$15,034 

WnX  WS  CR  TBB  TAOOICA  BATXST 

But  will  we  get  the  Tacoma  rates  if  we 
vote  a  municipal  plant  in  Spokane?  A 
perfectly  natural  question.  And  the  an- 
swer is — ^yes,  ultimately  we  will;  but  not 
at  once,  of  course. 

What  we  will  get  at  once,  according  to 
the  engineering  report  of  the  Burns  b 
McDonnell  Engineering  Co.,  is  an  aver- 
age reduction  of  approximately  40  per- 
cent. 

That  will  give  us  in  Spokane  Just 
about  the  so-called  Bonneville  standard 
rates.  They  are  a  little  higher  than  the 
Tacoma  rates.  But  as  we  pay  off  the 
Investment  and  thus  eliminate  the  cap- 
ital charges,  as  they  are  doing  in  Tacoma, 
we  are  reasonably  sure  that  within  the 
next  12,  or  at  least  15  years  we  will  have 
the  Tacoma  rates. 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  where  we 
have  had  the  same  system  we  are  soon 
to  have  here,  the  people  throughout  the 
valley  have  been  for  some  time  enjoying 
substantially  the  same  rates  that  our 
engineers  have  shown  that  we  can  have 
here  in  Spokane  if  we  vote  a  municipal 
plant.  In  the  T.  V.  A.  the  cities,  towns, 
and  rural  commimities  are  buying  power 
wholesale  from  the  Government  public- 
power  project  and  are  puiying  consider- 
ably more  than  we  will  have  to  pay 
wholesale  from  Bonneville-Coulee.  And 
yet  they  are  reducing  rates  30  to  40  per- 
cent, paying  all  expenses  and  selling  the 
current  to  the  homes,  farms,  stores,  fac- 
tories at  substantially  the  same  rates  our 
engineers  tell  us  we  can  have  here  at 
the  start. 


The  engineering  report  of  the  Bums  b 
McDonnell  Engineering  Co.,  which  is 
available  at  any  of  the  Spokane  public 
libraries,  or  may  be  consulted  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Spokane  Municipal 
Power  k  Light  Association,  403  Sprague 
Street,  gives  all  the  details  of  these  re- 
sults. 

So  we  are  reasonably  certain  that  we 
may  expect  a  general  rate  reduction  of 
nearly  40  percent  to  start  with,  and  with- 
in the  next  few  years  the  Tacoma  rates 
and  other  results  mentioned  above. 


How  Was  tke  Lndiow  Rctolation  Beaten 
in  19387— Jaows  A.  Farley  Foraishes 
the  Answer  Which  the  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Nef  lected  To  Give 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

ZM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVBS 


Thursday .  February  27, 1941 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
debate  yesterday  in  the  "other  body"  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  touched 
upon  a  matter  tliat  ought  to  provoke 
much  thought  among  those  who  are  gen- 
uinely concerned  over  the  effect  of  the 
lend-lease  bill  on  our  democratic  form  of 
government. 

I  quote  from  his  speech  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  said  that 
the  American  people  ought  to  be  given  the 
right  to  vote  on  whether  we  shall  go  to  war. 
That  might  be  desirable.  I  am  not  passing 
on  that  question  now.  An  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  was  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
from  Indiana  |Mr.  Ludlow]  which  would 
have  submitted  that  question  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  It  did  not  receive  a 
sufQcient  nximber  of  TOtes  In  the  House  to 
be  submitted  to  the  American  people  through 
their  legislatures  or  through  conventions. 

The  Senator  from  the  blue-grass  State 
is  right — absolutely  right.  The  Ludlow 
resolution  proposing  a  referendum  on 
overseas  wars  was  beaten  in  the  House. 
But  he  neglected  to  say  how  it  was 
beaten.  I  am  not  going  to  tell,  because  I 
was  an  interested  party  and  might  be  ac- 
cused of  bias,  but  I  am  going  to  let  James 
A.  Farley  tell.  I  call  Mr.  Farley  as  a  wit- 
ness and  direct  attention  to  pages  361 
and  362  of  his  book  of  personal  recollec- 
tions enUUed  "Behind  the  Ballots."  I 
quote  as  follows: 

Time  and  again  when  Congress  has  been 
about  to  vote  on  an  important  measure,  I 
have  appealed  personally  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  to  vote  as  the  administra- 
tion wanted  them  to  vote.  I  have  a  few  in- 
stances in  mind.  Along  in  the  spring  of 
1938  a  resolution  was  being  sponsored  in  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives  which  provided,  in 
effect,  that  the  United  States  could  not  go 
to  war  outside  Its  own  territorial  limits  un- 
less the  Federal  Oovemment  was  first  au- 
thorized to  do  80  by  a  national  referendum 
of   the  people.     The   resolution  had  many 


strong  points  In  its  favor.  But  it  was  a  dlffl- 
cult  time  in  the  realm  of  International 
affairs      •     •     • 

I  spent  an  entire  day  on  the  telephone 
asking  Democratic  Members  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  to  vote  against  bringing  up 
the  war-referendum  resolution.  Many  of 
them  had  already  voted  to  discharge  the 
resoluUon  from  the  committee,  the  first 
move  in  the  parliamentary  skirmish,  thus  in 
effect  committing  themselves  to  its  passage. 
Some  Members  frankly  said  they  were  un- 
able to  go  along  with  the  administration. 
Other  Members  said  that  in  deference  to  my 
request,  they  would  stand  by  the  admin- 
istration and  vote  In  the  negative.  This 
appeal  by  telephone  had  an  influence  in 
blocking  consideration  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Farley's  activity  was  rewarded 
with  a  very  slender  majority  against  my 
resolution,  the  vote  being  188  for  it  and 
209  against  it  on  the  question  of  dis- 
charging the  Judiciary  Committee.  A 
switch  of  only  11  votes  would  have 
turned  the  tables.  In  my  opinion,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  it  bad 
not  been  for  the  interference  so  frankly 
admitted  by  Mr.  Parley,  the  House 
would  have  approved  my  proposed 
amendment  and  would  have  sent  it  on 
its  way  to  become  a  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

I  would  not  be  so  disrespectful  to  the 
Senator  from  Blentucky,  who  is  one  of 
my  warm  friends,  as  to  say  that  in  re- 
ferring to  the  adverse  vote  on  my  reso- 
lution he  has  been  hoist  with  his  own 
petard,  but  certainly  it  ought  to  be  ob- 
vious to  the  most  unsophisticated  per- 
son that  if  the  President  can  now  exer- 
cise sufficient  persuasiveness  over  Con- 
gress to  prevent  it  from  even  considering 
a  resolution  relating  to  foreign  affairs, 
as  was  done  in  1938.  when  the  extra 
Executive  powers  are  voted  in  the  lend- 
lease  bill.  Congress  may  as  well  fold  up 
and  quit  if  it  can  muster  enough  au- 
thority to  put  and  carry  the  motion  to 
adjourn. 


Great  Lakes-St.  Lavnrence  Waterway 
Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PIUS  L.  SCHWERT 

OF  NrW  TORK 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  February  27, 1941 


TV70  LETTERS  OPPOSING  THE  ST.  LAW- 
RENCE   SEAWAY 


Mr.  SCHWERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  Include  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Local  Union  No.  36,  As- 
sociation of  Journeymen  Plumbers  and 
Steamfltters,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  embodying 
resolution  imanlmously  passed  at  their 
meeting  on  tlie  evening  of  February  14, 
1941;  and  letter  from  Riverside  Lodge, 
No.  294,  Brotherhood  of  .Railway  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Ex- 
press and.  Station  Employees,  both  ex- 
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pressing   strong   opposition   to   the   St. 
Lawrence  seaway. 

The  letters  are  as  follows: 
[Local  Union  No.  36.  United  Association  of 

Journeymen  Plxmibers  and  Steam  Fitters  of 

the  United  States  and  Canada] 

BuFTALO,  N.  Y.,  February  21.  1941. 
Hon.  Pros  L.  Schwert, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Ms  Schwebt:  The  members  of  the 
Journeymen  Plumbers  Local  Union  No.  36 
in  a  special  meeting  assembled  on  the  night 
of  February  14.  1941,  without  any  reserva- 
tion have  unanimously  raised  their  voices  in 
opposition  to  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
River  Waterway  project. 

In  doing  so  we  Join  wit.  the  Buffalo  Fwl- 
eratlon  of  Labor,  the  Buffalo  BuUdlng  and 
Construction  Trades  CouncU,  the  Organised 
RaUroad  and  Lake  Seamen  groups,  and  every 
American  Federation  of  Labor  organization  m 

Buffalo.  ^      .        .      . 

We  see  In  this  badly  conceived  enterprise  a 
threat  to  the  prosperity  of  thousands  of 
Buffalo  workers  and  their  dependents  and 
a  menace  to  mUllons  of  dollars  Invested  in 
elevators,   mills,   stocks,  and   bonds. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  members 
of  Local  Union  No.  36  go  on  record  as  being 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  any  part 
of  the  expense  of  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
project. 

Whereas  some  of  the  reasons  for  our  op- 
position are  as  follows: 

No  1.  The  editor  of  the  Toronto  Mail,  in  an 
editorial,  had  this  to  say  about  this  one-sided 
treaty :  "The  treaty  has  its  power  side  as  well 
as  its  navigation  side.  The  work  in  the  in- 
Urnatlonal  section  will  develop  about  5,000,- 
000  horsepower:  of  this,  2.000.000  horsepower 
wUl  be  available  in  the  International  section 
and  3  000,000  in  the  national  section.  Canada 
to  obtain  1.000,000  of  this  2.000.000  horsepower 
to  be  produced  in  the  international  section, 
but  this  3,000,000  in  the  national  section  wiU 
belong  to  this  country.  This  means  that 
Canada  is  to  obtain  4.000,000  horsepower  and 
the  United  States  1.000,000  horsepower  out  of 
the  development.  U  the  United  States  wants 
any  part  of  the  other  4,000,000  horsepower,  it 
must  buy  this  power  from  Canada  at  such 
price  as  Canada  chooses  to  fix." 

No.  2.  The  project  is  unsound  economically 
and  dangerous  politically. 

No  3  The  loss  to  eastern  railroads,  with  a 
value  of  $10,000,000,000  and  their  more  than 
20  000  employees,  will  be  terrific. 

No.  4.  No  phase  of  this  beautiful  scheme 
concocted  by  wheat  growers  Justifies  the  cost 

to  New  York  State.  ..,.,. 

No  5  If  Congress  ratifies  the  treaty,  it  has 
been  estimated  the  cost  to  New  York  State  will 
be  about  $90,000,000,  and  it  will  also  pay  a 
large  share  of  the  general  tax  which  will  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  Government's  expendi- 

No  6  The  United  States'  share  of  the  costs 
are  ail  out  of  proportion  to  its  share  in  actual 
benefits  from  the  development. 

No  7.  No  one  seems  to  know  Just  what  the 
cost  will  be  The  Joint  commission  estimates 
the  cost  at  $543,439,000.  Col.  Hugh  L.  Cooper, 
an  outstanding  authority  on  hydroelectric 
development,  places  the  cost  at  $1,350,000,000. 
No.  8.  We  have  no  confidence  in  our  Gov- 
ernment's system  of  estimating  costs.  Take 
the  Panama  Canal:  the  original  cost  was  esti- 
mated at  $140,000,000.  and  the  ultimate  cost 
was  $375,000,000. 

No  9  The  Canadian  system  Is  no  Im- 
provement over  ours.  The  Welland  Canal 
cost  was  originally  estimated  at  $40,000,000. 
and  it  actually  cost  $128,000,000. 

No  10  The  St.  Lawrence  River  as  water 
transportation  would  be  closed  to  navigation 
over  5  months  every  year. 

No  11  It  would  detract  from  the  useful 
service  of  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal. 


on  which  over  $200,000,000  has  been  spent, 
and  would  turn  over  to  foreign  ports  busi- 
ness now  transacted  right  here  In  the  city  of 
Buffalo. 

No.  12.  That  the  money  of  our  people 
should  not  be  invested  in  an  enterprise  laying 
outside  of  the  United  States. 

No.  13.  No  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
is  within  our  boundaries — no  part  of  it  is 
within  our  country,  and  only  for  I'/i  percent 
of  its  entire  length  does  it  border  upon  our 
country — 98  Vj  percent  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  WiU  be  found  entirely  within  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

No.  14.  The  value  of  $150,000,000  worth  of 
ships  on  the  Great  Lakes  wlU  be  greaUy  re- 
duced. Many  of  these  boats  are  operated  by 
Buffalo  capital  and  manned  by  Buffalo 
workers 

No.  15.  To  spend  a  billion  dollars  for  Ca- 
nadian labor  and  material  Is  a  little  more 
generous  than  we  can  afford  to  be,  and  at  a 
time  when  we  have  used  our  tax  system  to 
the  limit  (and  In  some  cases  beyond  the 
limit)  to  raise  money  for  public  works  to  give 
employment  to  the  unemployed. 

No.  16.  We  are  against  taking  1,000.000,000 
perfectly  good  American  doUars  out  of  our 
Treasury  to  buUd  power  plants  for  the  benefit 
of  foreign  industrialists. 

No.  17.  From  a  navigation  standpoint,  this 
Is  not  an  American  asset;  the  scheme  is  a 
proposal  for  an  all-British  canal. 

No.  18.  An  all-American  canal  would  In- 
volve an  Initial  expenditure  of  more  money, 
but  It  woxilrt  be  hundreds  of  miles  shorter 
and  would  be  open  for  a  longer  season,  and 
for  national  defense  would  be  of  far  greater 
service  to  our  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  St.  Lawrence  E'ver  in  time  of  war  might 
be  closed  to  the  United  States. 

No.  19.  This  seaway  scheme  would  make 
Buffalo  another  Dunkerque— Jvist  another 
city  through  which  trams  pass. 

No.  20.  Lake  Michigan  would  become  an 
International  waterway. 

No.  21.  No  part  of  Lake  Michigan  touches 
the  Canadian  border. 

No  22.  The  railroads  owe  the  Oovemment 
mUlions  and  they  wiU  find  it  difficult.  If  not 
impossible,  to  pay  If  they  be  stUl  further 
embarrassed. 

If  Congress  really  wants  to  give  employ- 
ment to  labor  and  provide  more  shipping 
facilities  that  could  be  used  throughout  the 
year,  why  not  build  a  couple  of  railroads  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Boston  which  would  cost 
no  more  than  the  proposed  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  scheme? 

If  the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses  was 
stepped  up  so  that  our  people  were  properly 
fed  there  would  be  no  wheat  to  export  and 
then  we  would  not  have  to  worry  over  the 
treaty. 

Resolved  to  forthwith  send  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  United  States  Senators,  and 
the  Congressmen  at  large  from  New  York 
State,  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Erie  County,  and  to  the  Labor 
Journal  for  publication. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Journeymen  Plumbers  Local 

Union,  No.  36, 
James  S.  Ketes,  President, 
John  J.  Carroll,  Secretary. 


that  it  Is  economically  unsound  and  would 
benefit  only  a  small  section  of  the  country 
at  the  expense  of  those  least  able  to  afford  It. 
You  are  therefore  urged  to  use  the  Influ- 
ence of  your  honorable  office  In  opposing  thl» 
scheme.  The  members  of  this  lodge  reside 
In  the  Fortieth,  Forty-first,  and  Forty-second 
Congressional  Dlsgrlcts. 
Very  truly  yoxirs, 

Albert  C.  Carncross. 

Secretary.  294. 


The  Lend-Lease  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

or  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATS3 


I  Riverside    Lodge.   No.   294,   Brotherhood    of 
Railway    and    Steamship    Clerks,    Freight 
Handlers.  Express,  and  Station  Employees  1 
Kenmore,  N.  Y..  February  19.  1941. 

Hon.   Pius   L.   SCHWERT, 

Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Honorable  Dear  Sir:  I  am  directed  by  the 
members  of  the  above  lodge  to  advise  you 
that  they  are  wholly  opposed  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence 
seaway,  believing  that  it  represents  a  threat 
to  the  future  of  Buffalo  and  Erie  County, 


Friday.  February  28  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13),  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HATTIE  W.  CARAWAY, 
OF  ARKANSAS 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  on  the  pend- 
ing lend-lease  bill  delivered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  LMrs.  Caraway! 
on  February  27,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  orfiered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

I  wish  to  speak  to  you  briefly  on  some 
phases  of  the  lend-lease  bill  now  before  the 
United  States  Senate. 

There  have  been  three  major  issues  con- 
sidered by  Congress  having  to  do  with  our 
preparedness;  the  neutrality  law.  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act,  and  the  pending  bill. 

The  controversy  going  on  over  the  lend- 
lease  bill  presents  a  familiar  picture.  We 
have  much  of  the  same  old  scenery  that  at- 
tended the  consideration  of  the  neutrality 
bill.  Practically  the  same  type  of  speech  is 
being  made  against  this  bill  as  was  made 
against  the  neutrality  measure.  At  that 
time,  the  constant  cry  of  those  opposed  to 
the  neutrality  legislation  was  that  it  would 
lead  us  into  war.  There  are  but  few  who 
do  not  realize  now  that  the  neutrality  law 
has  done  more  than  any  single  thing  to  keep 
us  out  of  the  conflict. 

The  same  gentlemen  who  are  opposing  the 
lend-lease  bill  In  the  Senate  now  said  In 
1939  that  the  neutrality  bill  would  put  u» 
into  war.  The  same  gentlemen  also  said 
later  on  that  If  the  Selective  Service  Act 
passed  we  would  be  In  the  war  in  30  days. 
Tuey  were  false  prophets  then.  Is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  their  present  dire 
forecasts  are  more  accurate  than  their  other 
attempts   at   prophecy? 

During  the  consideration  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  there  was  the  same  oft-repeated 
chant  that  that  bill  would  bring  us  into 
the  conflict  Immediately  The  passage  of 
that  law  was  wise  If  the  United  States  is 
forced  into  war,  that  measure  will  help  pro- 
tect our  boys  by  making  them  better  pre- 
pared. Untrained  troop-  sUnd  no  chance 
against  trained  ones  in  modem  warfare.  In 
addition,  it  has  acted  to  prevent  war  being 
made  on  this  country.  No  bviUy  is  apt  to 
attack  one  who  is  prepared. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  passage  of 
the  pending  lend-lease  bill  wlU  have  the 
same  result  as  the  other  two  major  pre- 
paredness meafi\ire«  which  I  have  mentioned. 
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and  th«t  the  wladom  of  the  bin  wlU  be 
proved.  I  bellew  th»t  the  enactment  of 
thU  bill  Into  law  will  do  miich  to  prevent 
CUT  being  drawn  Into  the  conflict. 

I  realize  that  the  clttsena  of  thl»  country 
-i»ave  had  dinned  into  their  ears  day  after  day 
the  continuous  repetition  of  the  statement 
that  the  enactment  of  th«  lend-lease  bill 
will  bring  us  into  war.  The  adroit  opponents 
of  the  measure  realize  that  the  vast  majority 
of  our  dtlaens  are  opposed  to  war.  In  or- 
der to  capitalize  on  that  knowledge,  they 
have  never  made  a  speech  that  did  not  con- 
tend as  its  main  theme  that  this  measure 
wo\ild  bring  us  into  war.  They  fear  to  do 
anything  lest  It  bring  Hitler's  wrath  down 
upon  them 

Why-^1  this  cringing  before  Mr.  Hitler? 
Why  the  fear  that  we  may  do  something 
which  would  make  the  German  dictator 
angry?  There  are  those  who  have  been  so 
fearful  of  his  ire  that  they  would  not  have 
\18  prepare,  and  yet  those  people  know  that 
the  only  law  which  Mr.  Hitler  respects  is 
that  of  force  and  are  aware  of  the  fate  of 
nations  which  have  not  been  in  a  position 
to  meet  force  with  force.  I.  for  one,  am 
weary  of  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  those 
who  would  cringe  and  make  an  attempt  to  ap- 
pease the  one  man  in  the  world  who  seeks  to 
dominate  it  according  to  his  own  ideas. 

Against  the  lend-lease  bill  we  see  the  same 
old  flood  of  familiar  propaganda  directed 
against  It  that  poured  onto  Congress  when 
the  other  two  measvires  were  being  consid- 
ered. The  volume  Is  greater.  This  is  not 
true  of  the  maU  from  my  State.  I  believe 
60  percent  of  my  people  favor  the  bill  I 
have  never  seen  as  much  propaganda  di- 
rected against  any  measure,  with  but  one 
exception,  since  I  have  been  a  United  States 
Senator.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  those 
writing  against  the  bill  are  sincere.  How- 
ever. I  am  confident  that  the  slimy  hands 
of  Na?l  propagandists  have  been  at  work, 
and  atill  are.  as  never  before  concerning  any 
measure  which  has  cc»ne  before  the  Con- 
gress. There  are  many  people  and  a  num- 
ber of  organizations  opposed  to  the  bill  who 
are  unwittingly  being  used  as  tools  by  the 
Hitler  machine.  We  have  seen  the  results  of 
Nazi  propaganda  In  other  coimtrles.  It  Is 
definitely  certain  that  Dictator  Hitler  and 
the  subversive  interests  of  this  country 
would  not  overlook  a  chance  like  this  to 
spread  their  poison. 

I  am  the  only  woman  Membef  of  the 
United  State*  Senate.  Because  of  that  fact. 
I  have  received  a  great  many  communications 
against  the  bill  that  would  not  otherwise 
have  come  to  me.  They  urge  that  because 
of  my  sex  I  should.  In  support  of  their  views, 
vote  agalXMt  this  proposed  legislation.  I 
'■tated  when  I  entered  the  Senate  that  I  saw 
no  reason  for  differentiating  between  men 
and  women  who  serve  to  legislative  capaci- 
ties. There  should  be  equal  responsibility 
among  them  with  a  view  toward  equal  service 
to  achieve  identical  goals. 

Those  oppoetog  this  measure  are  seektog 
to  frighten  the  women  of  this  country  by 
their  constant  cry  of  "War."  However,  I  do 
not  believe  they  take  toto  ccmslderatlon  the 
fact  that  the  history  of  this  country  shows 
that  the  women  of  America  are  Just  as  loyal. 
Just  as  courageous,  and  Just  as  self -sacrificing 
as  the  men.  I  know  that  if  war  ahculd  come 
to  us.  the  women  would  show  equal  co\irage 
with  the  men.  In  fact,  I  sometimes  think 
they  would  have  to  show  more,  tor  long  after 
war  Is  over  the  women  will  stlU  be  fighting 
for  American  principles. 

Let  us  view  this  matter  without  emotion. 
Let  there  be  borne  by  all  the  desire  nlone  to 
have  what  is  best  for  the  United  States.  The 
present  war  is  one  of  ideas.  The  dictators, 
believing  that  might  te  rl^t,  are  seeking  to 
Impoae  upon  the  world  a  system  of  moral. 


economic,  and  political  control  to  which  It 
has  never  before  been  subjected  in  history. 
These  theories  are  opposed  to  our  belief  in 
freedom  and  democracy.  They  are  opposed 
to  the  American  doctrine  of  self-government. 
They  are  against  Christianity  or  any  other 
form  of  religion  except  the  worship  of  the 
state  under  the  control  of  a  dictator.  It  is 
opposed  to  the  American  theory  of  life,  liber- 
ty, happiness,  and  the  right  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  con- 
sciences. 

If  Hitler  wins,  wt  will  face  not  only  a  hos- 
tile  Germany    but   a   hostUe   world.    There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Hitler  desires  to 
impose  his  system  upon  the  whole  world,  in- 
cluding the  United  States.    He  has  said  so. 
The    opponents    of    this    measure    would 
seek  to  lull   you  into  security,  saying  that 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  Hitler's  at- 
tempting an  invasion  of  the  United  States. 
Th"y  have  said  that  the  German  Dictator 
could  not  do  many  things  of  a  comparable 
nature.     He   has    done   them.    In   fact,    the 
fate  of  some  of  the  destroyed  nations  Is  due 
in  part  to  their  belief  that  Hitler  could  not 
do   those  things   which   he  has   done.    The 
opponents  of  the  measure  scoff  at  the  idea 
of  Hitler's  being  able  to  transport  troops  to 
this    counUy.     During    the    World    War   the 
United   States   transported   millions  of   sol- 
diers across  3,000  miles  of  water  and  supplied 
tliem.    This   was   done    because    the    Allies 
commanded  the  seas.    If  England  goes  down 
and  Hitler  dominates  the  ocean,  -ho  Is  there 
among  us  who  can  say  with  any  certainty 
that  an  Invasion  of  the  United  8ta.te8  cotild 
not  be  attempted? 

Many  beHeve  that  Great  Britain  Is  fighting 
for  vs.  I  think  that  England  is  fighting  for 
her  life.  However,  I  do  believe  that  Great 
Britain  and  the  other  democracies  are  now 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  for  that 
which  Americans  believe  is  right. 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  lend- 
lease  bill  is  to  aid  England  and  the  democ- 
racies to  that  fight.  That  Is  not  all  of  It. 
however.  We,  as  a  nation,  have  a  selfish 
Interest  In  the  matter.  Most  of  those  who 
support  this  bill  do  so  because,  to  part,  they 
believe  it  ia  for  our  own  preservation.  If 
England  wins,  we  know  what  to  expect  to 
the  future.  If  Hitler  were  successful,  God 
alone  knows  what  the  United  States  and  the 
world  vrould  face. 

In  this  fight  I  do  not  believe  Lngland  needs 
or  wants  our  men  to  go  overseas.    She  does 
want  materials  and  munitions  of  war  to  order 
to  carry  on  her  fight.    If  the  aid  which  we 
are  to  extend  to  England  and  the  democ- 
racies Is  to  be  helpful,  we  must  hurry.    It 
may  be  later  than  we  think.    Interminable 
time  has  been  spent  in  debate,  much  of  which 
is  a  constant  repetition  of  what  has  been  said 
before.    Every  day  of  delay  may  prove  costly. 
The  press  of  the  past  week  has  shouted 
from  its  front  pages  that  Hitler  says  the 
British  will  be  doomed  by  April.    Most  mili- 
tary and  naval  experts  believe  that  a  supreme 
effort  to  destroy  England  will  be  made  soon. 
Full  speed  ahead  is  necessary.    If  we  fail  to 
render  prompt  and  effective  aid  to  England 
and   the  democracies.  It  may  be  the   most 
tragic  mistake  America  has  ever  made. 

I  have  never  thought  that  we  would  be 
drawn  toto  the  conflict.  I  may  be  to  error. 
Who  knows  but  that  regardless  of  what  we 
do  In  a  legislative  way  this  conflict  may  be 
forced  upon  us?  What  Solomon  Is  there 
among  us  who  can  assure  what  the  futtire 
may  hold?  After  all,  I  think  that  the  de- 
cision of  whether  we  will  be  forced  toto  the 
war  or  not  rests  to  the  hands  of  one  man — 
Adolf  Hitler. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  It  is  one  which 
should  not  divide  our  people  into  antagonistic 
groups.  Much  ill  feeling  has  been  engendered 
because  of  the  controversy  over  this  bill.    It 


has  not  helped  national  unity.  After  all.  It 
is  yotir  country  and  mine.  America,  united, 
can  withstand  the  force  of  an  attack  far 
greater  than  any  the  world  has  yet  known. 
Divided,  It  might  easier  Invite  aggression. 
One  of  the  principal  methods  of  Hitler's  war 
strategy  is  a  division  of  popular  opinion  in 
the  nation  to  be  attacked.  It  has  proved  as 
potent  as  guns  and  ammunition. 

In  addition  to  the  cry  that  this  bill  will 
lead  us  into  war  there  has  been  a  constant 
attack   upon   President   Roosevelt.     I   think 
that  a  fair  and  unbiased  study  would  reveal 
that  the  President  has  handled  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  Nation  wisely.    I  devoutly  be- 
lie^3  that  Franklin  D.   Roosevelt  will   con- 
tinue to  do  all  to  his  power  to  keep  us  o\it 
of  the  conflict.     The  pending  bill  does  not 
delegate    to    the    President    any    legislative 
power.    We  have  had  quite  a  battle  in  Con- 
gress   about    the    delegation    of    lawmaking 
power.    The  President  has  none.    What  does 
this  measure  do?     It  enlarges  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive's administrative  defense  powers  and 
provides  for  their  simple  and  effective  use. 
I  think  that  I  have  as  much  Interest  in 
keeping  this  Nation  out  of  war  as  anyone.    I 
have  two  sons  already  in  the  military  service. 
They  entered  the  Army  because  It  was  their 
wish  to  do  so.    I  gave  my  consent.    If  they 
were  civilians  and  there  was  a  national  emer- 
gency and  they  did  not  do  their  part,  I  would 
disown  them. 

I  do  not  want  war.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Senator  favoring  this  bill  who  is  for  war. 
Many  of  them  have  sons  as  have  I.  These 
sons  are  either  already  In  the  military  service 
or  will  be  called  sooner  or  later. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  regardless  of  race,  color,  religion, 
creed,  politics,  or  origin,  favor  this  measure  as 
one  of  greatest  effectiveness  in  national  de- 
fense. 

It  Is  not  so  much  a  question  of  whether  we 
win  get  toto  the  war.  It  Is  rather  one  of 
whether  the  war  will  come  to  us.  For  my 
part  I  state  to  the  mothers  and  fathers  of 
America,  and  I  repeat  to  the  young  men  of 
my  country,  that  it  is  my  flrm  belief  that  the 
pending  measure,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  do 
mtKh  to  keep  the  war  from  our  shores. 

As  a  Representative  of  a  sovereign  State,  as 
an  American  mother,  as  one  who  has  been  a 
constant  advocate  of  peace,  as  one  who  be- 
lieves that  humanity  Is  at  stake  and  that 
some  measure  nrust  be  taken  to  safeguard  It, 
I  will  cast  my  vote  for  the  lend-lease  bllL 
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Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Wil- 
liam C.  Bullitt  before  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  Overseas  Press  Club  of  America 
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at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York, 
on  February  27,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ambassadors,  ministers, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  from  the  border  of  Canada  to  the 
border  of  Mexico,  we  Americans  tonight  are 
anxious  and  uneasy.  And  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  be.  We  know  what  is  happening  in  the 
world.  We  know  that  nation  after  nation  has 
been  enslaved  by  the  totalitarian  dictators, 
and  at  the  root  of  our  uneaslniess  is  the  ques- 
tion, Can  that  happen  here? 

The  overseas  writers  of  America  gather  for 
us  the  crops  of  fact  that  we  think  about  when 
we  try  to  answer  that  question.  They  are  the 
dirt  farmers  of  our  public  opinion  about  in- 
ternational affairs.  If  they  give  us  good  grain 
of  truth,  we  have  sound  facts  to  digest.  If 
they  send  us  untruth,  our  thinking  is  upset. 
The  crops  of  fact  they  have  gathered  for  us 
during  the  past  few  years  have  been  astonish- 
ing both  in  volume  and  in  quality.  I  do  not 
assert  that  no  untruth  and  no  foreign  prop- 
aganda has  come  over  the  wires  from  abroad 
to  American  newspapers,  but  my  experience 
has  convinced  me  that  false  reports  and  prop- 
aganda have  come  in  nearly  every  case  from 
correspondents  who,  although  they  are  hired 
by  American  newspapers  or  agencies,  are  not 
Americans.  I  know  that  one  of  the  greatest 
elements  of  strength  in  our  national  life  is 
the  fact  that  no  one  can  buy  an  American 
newspaperman. 

An  error  to  fact  can  be  as  disastrous  to  a 
nation  as  to  an  individual.  Shortly  before 
the  invasion  of  Poland  I  left  my  work  at  the 
chancery  of  our  embassy  to  Paris  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  and  on  the  dark  side- 
walk stumbled  over  the  body  of  an  American 
saUor  who  had  a  bloody  gash  on  his  head,  and 
was  unmistakably  very  drunk.  I  took  him  to 
the  American  hospital.  After  some  days  he 
turned  up  at  the  embassy,  ashamed  and  be- 
wildered. He  could  not  understand  what  had 
happened  to  him.  "I  never  drink  too  much, 
he  said  "and  I  swear  I  had  almost  nothing  to 
drink  that  night.  All  I  drank  was  one  bottle 
of  that  French  beer  they  call  cognac." 

Ah  error  In  fact  put  that  sailor  on  the  side- 
walk An  error  In  fact  can  put  a  nation  In 
the  grave  That  sailor  mistook  the  nature 
of  cognac.  Nations  have  suffered  far  more 
tragic  consequences  because  they  have  mis- 
taken the  nature  of  totalitarian  states. 

Representatives  of  the  peoples  of  Ei^ope 
who  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Nazis 
and  the  Communists  are  wita  us  in  this  room 
tonight      Those  peoples  were  very  like  the 
American  people      In  our  veins  is  much  of 
their  blood.    They,  like  ourselves,  were  Chris- 
tians and  were  glad  and  proud  to  be.    They 
had  not  adopted  any  new  creed  of  cruelty. 
They  hated  war     Like  ourselves,  they  wanted 
tc  be  let  alone  to  live  their  lives  in  peace. 
They  tried   in   every  possible  way   to  avoid 
risk  of  war     They  made  peace  pacts  with  the 
dictators.    They  stood  aside  while  their  neigh- 
bors were  suffering  attack.    They  trusted  in 
the  dictators'  promises  that   they  would  be 
spared     They  thought  the  word  of  a  dictator 
was  worth  something.    They  made  thnt  mis- 
take in  fact.    One  by  one  they  were  devoured. 
Misinterpretation  of  facts  can  be  as  fatal 
to  a  nation  as  an  error  in  fact.    Just  now  it 
Is  extraordinarily  difficult  for  any  American 
to  Interpret  accurately  the  mass  of  facts  that 
the  overseas  writers  send  to  us.     The  front 
page  of  every  newspaper  contains  each  day  so 
-^  much  startling  and  horrifying  news  that  It  is 
hard  to  follow  the  pattern  of  events.    We  all 
know  that  Hitler  s  conquest  of  Austria  came 
before  his  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia:  but  in 
the    kaleidoscope   of    a   succession   of   front 


pages  It  Is  hard  to  perceive  that  his  conquest 
of  Austria  vras  but  a  preliminary  step  In  his 
encirclement  of  Czechoslovakia.  And  that 
his  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  and  his  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union  were  but*  encircltog 
moves  to  make  possible  his  destruction  of 
Poland.  And  that  his  deal  with  Japan  was 
designed  to  encircle  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
begin  the  encirclement  of  the  United  States. 
And  that  his  selztire  of  Norway.  Denmark,  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  northern  and 
western  France  were  but  steps  to  his  encircle- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  And  that  the  con- 
quest of  Great  Britain,  which  he  plans  this 
spring,  is  designed  to  be  his  next  step  in  the 
encirclement  of  the  United  States. 

Stalin  once  said  to  me  at  a  dirmer  to  the 
Kremlin  that  there  was  one  Job  that  no  man 
could  carry  out  effectively — the  Job  of 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  asked  why 
he  thought  that  Job  was  more  difficult  than 
his  Job.  He  replied  that  when  he  decided 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  it  was  done 
at  once,  whereas  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  before  dotog  anything,  had  to  per- 
suade 130.000.000  people  that  it  ought  to  be 
done,  which  would  always  take  so  long  that  It 
would  always  be  too  late  for  action  to  be 
effective. 

I  argued  that  he  must  not  Judge  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  by  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union;  that  Americans  were  quick  to 
grasp  and  analjrze  facts,  well-educated,  and 
magnificently  Informed  by  a  free  press  and  a 
free  radio. 
Stalin  laughed. 

Behtod  that  laugh  was  not  only  his  belief 
that  a  democracy  could  never  Interpret  facts, 
and  act,  quickly  enough  to  save  itself,  but 
also  his  knowledge  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
propaganda  machines  that  the  totalitarian 
states  maintain  to  befuddle  the  brains  of 
democracies  and  prevent  their  governments 
from  acting  until  too  late. 

At  this  moment  those  propaganda  ma- 
chines are  worktog  overtime.  They  have 
spies  and  agents  to  our  covmtry  who  are  the 
advance  sappers  of  the  totalitarian  mili- 
tary machines.  They  have  bored  toto  every 
section  of  American  life. 

These  agents  of  the  dictators  try  to  play 
on  any  weakness  they  can  fl.nd  to  the  Ameri- 
canism of  any  group  or  todlvidual.  They 
have  been  trying  recently  to  make  use  of 
men  of  Irish  descent  to  the  hope  they  can 
find  some  who  hate  England  more  than  they 
love  America.  They  have  been  trytog  to 
make  tools  of  businessmen,  especially  those 
with  bvislness  interests  in  Germany.  They 
believe  that  the  businessmen  of  America  do 
not  know  what  has  happened  under  the  Nazi 
Goverrmient  to  the  businessmen  of  Germany 
who  helped  put  the  Nazis  In  power  and  dis- 
covered too  late  that  they  had  succeeded  in 
making  themselves  nothing  but  terrified 
slaves  of  the  Nazi  hierarchy.  They  hope  that 
by  using  certain  businessmen  to  the  way  that 
meat  packers  use  lead  sheep  to  guide  a  flock 
to  the  throat-slitting  pen  they  may  lead  the 
businessmen  of  America  to  the  totalitarian 
knife.    They  have  found  some  lead  sheep. 

They  use  both  varieties  of  Conununlsts — 
those  who  are  bought  and  paid  for.  and  naive 
"sympathizers"  who  cannot  bear  to  face  the 
the  fact  that  whatever  there  was  of  idealism 
in  the  Soviet  Union  was  rooted  out  by  Stalin, 
and  that  what  remains  Is  an  Asiatic  despot- 
ism that  differs  only  from  the  European 
despotism  of  the  Nazis  in  the  detail  that 
It  Is  less  efficient  because  the  Communists 
kill  off  trained  Intellects  while  the  Nazis 
enslave  them. 

They  seize  on  tue  natural  discontent  of 
youth,  and  they  have  succeeded  In  gulling 
a  few  young  Communists  into  adoption  of 
a  new  motto — new  for  America — "Give  me 
slavery,  but  give  me  life." 


AU  these  efforts  to  befuddle  the  mtod  ct 
America  would  have  little  effect  If  it  were 
not  that  the  agents  of  the  totalitarian  dicta- 
tors have  discovered  that  they  can  play  on 
a  noble  sentiment  which  Is  In  the  heart  of 
every  real  American— love  of  the  American 
past. 

When  the  propagandists  of  the  dictators 
touch  that  chord  it  vibrates  in  every  Ameri- 
can heart.  No  American  likes  what  has  hap- 
pened to  his  world  since  1914.  At  heart  we 
all  wish  that  Europe  and  Asia  were  as  remote 
from  us  as  they  seemed  before  1914.  and  In 
that  sense  we  are  all  Isolationists.  America, 
to  us  all.  In  our  inmost  selves,  means  an 
Isolated  continent,  the  land  of  the  frontiers- 
man with  his  rifle  close  to  his  plow,  the  land 
of  the  Indian  and  the  scout,  the  land  of 
Washington's  soldiers,  of  the  men  in  blue 
and  the  men  to  gray,  the  land  of  Huckleberry 
Finn  and  the  cowboy  of  the  prairies,  and  the 
free  plains  open  to  the  pioneers.  We  loved 
our  country  as  It  was,  and  we  stUl  love  it  as 
it  was. 

The  world  has  changed  so  much  for  the 
worse  from  our  point  of  view  since  1914  that 
It  Is  Impossible  to  blame  any  American  for 
wishing  that  we  coiUd  get  back  to  the  world 
which  existed  before  1914. 

But  there  Is  nothing  so  dead  as  yesterday, 
and  we  cannot  get  back  to  a  vanished  past. 
The  frontier  Is  gone.    The  free  land  Is  gone. 
Men  who  want  Jobs  cannot  Just  "go  West"; 
they  must  have  a  new  frontier  of  opportu- 
nity opened  to  them — often  by  government 
action.    The  airplane  has  put  Europe  closer 
to   San   Francisco   than   New   York   was   to 
Philadelphia    when    Washington    stood    at 
Valley  Forge.    The  radio  has  put  the  voices 
of  all  the  dictators  of  Europe  and  Asia  In 
our  own  homes.    The  moral  code  which  was 
accepted  by  all  the  rulers  of  the  earth  before 
1914.  which  restrained  their  actions  even  If 
It  did  not  control  them,  has  been  denied, 
derided,  and  defiled  by  the  dlcUtora  of  Ger- 
many, Italy,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Japan. 
For  them  the  Ten  Commandments  have  lost 
all    meaning.    They  have  discarded   all   the 
teachtogs  of  the  words  and   life  of  Christ. 
"Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."    Quote  that 
to  Hitler,  Stalin,  Mussolini,  and  the  Japanese 
militarists — and  hear  them  laugh.    We  can 
expect  neither  honor  nor  mercy  to  their  deal> 
togs  with  xis  or  with  any  other  nation. 

We  lived  secure  and  happy  for  a  century, 
without  powerful  enemies,  protected  by  otir 
own  fleet  and  the  British  Fleet.  We  no  longer 
know  how  long  the  British  Fieet  will  be  able 
to  hold  the  seas,  and  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan  are  leagued  against  us  openly  by  the 
pact  that  they  signed  exactly  5  months  ago 
in  Berlin. 

The  world  Is  not  what  It  was  before  1914, 
and  those  who  believe  that  we  can  still  live 
happily  in  passive  isolation,  todlfferent  to  the 
fate  of  the  rest  of  the  earth,  resemble  sufferers 
from  that  gruesome  form  of  dementia  praecoz 
which  causes  men  who  cannot  bear  to  face 
the  harsh  reality  of  the  real  world  to  regress 
mentally  and  to  traverse  backward,  In  search 
of  a  lost  paradise,  all  the  stages  of  their 
existence.  In  asylums,  they  behave  flrst  like 
adolescents,  then  like  children,  then  like  in- 
fants. In  the  end,  before  they  die,  the} 
assume  rigidly  the  physical  posture  of  an 
tmbom  chUd 

I  know  at  this  time  many  men  In  poUtlcal 
life  who  are  patriots,  who  would  die  gladly 
for  their  country,  who  are  suffering  from  a 
form  of  political  dementia  praecox.  They 
care  so  much  for  the  isolated  America  of 
their  chUdhood  and  hate  so  deeply  the  world 
of  today  that  they  have  regressed — and  they 
want  all  Americans  to  regress  with  them — 
to  the  original  paradise  of  isolation  to  the 
surrounding  waters  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic.    They  are  caught  to  a  dream. 

In  the  presence  of  the  airplane,  the  only 
Isolation    that   has   any   longer   a   practical 
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nn»n«"g  la  the  laoUtlon  of  our  planet  In  the 
unlTcne.     The  force  hehlnd  iaolationlam  Is 
love  of  the  American  past  which  Is  gone:  but 
isolationism   In  the  preeent  la  political  (te- 
mentia  praecox. 
What  la  the  reaUty?    It  la  thla: 
The  earth  has  been  so  contracted  by  the 
ahi>lane  that  for  the  first  time  to  ova  hlatory 
the  war  machtoes  of  Europe  can  reach  the 
Western  Hemisphere  In  a  few  hours.     The 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans  will  remain 
formidable  obstacles  to  Invasion  of  the  Amer- 
icas so  long  as  both  are  controlled  either  by 
the  American  Navy  or  Ijy  the  navy  of  a  power 
friendly  to  \js.    We  have  a  one-ocean  navy 
and  we  shall  not  have  a  two-ocean  navy  be- 
fore 194«.    So  long  as  the  British  Navy  con- 
tinues to  hold  the  Germans  and  Itallana  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  whUe  our  fleet 
watches  to  the  Pacific,  we  shall  have  the  prac- 
tical equivalent  of  a  two-ocean  navy.    If  the 
British  Navy  should  be  eliminated,  we  would 
still  have  a  one-ocean  navy  but  we  would 
have  two  oceans  to  defend.    In  the  absence 
of  a  fleet,  an  ocean  is  not  a  defense  but  a 
broad  highway  for  Invasion. 

Without  the  British  Navy  we  covUd  not  pro- 
tect both  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  corild 
XM>t  effectively  guard  both  doors  of  our  na- 
tional home. 

The  Latto-Amerlcan  republics  have  no 
strong  military  forces.  Within  their  borders 
are  powerful  totalitarian  elements  awaiting 
the  elimination  of  the  British  Navy  to  strike 
for  power.  Stoce  the  economic  life  of  certato 
Latin-American  states  is  dependent  on  ex- 
ports to  Europe,  and  since  we  cannot  take 
those  exports,  a  totalitarian  Europe  wotlld 
have  mighty  economic  weapons  with  which 
to  combat  our  "good  neighbor"  policy. 

Should  the  British  Navy  be  eliminated,  to- 
vaalon  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  way 
of  one  or  more  states  of  Latto  America  would 
be  almost  certain.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
meet  such  an  attack  by  the  totalitarian  states 
that  are  leagued  against  us. 

IX  the  NazU  shoiUd  control  Africa  and  Eu- 
rope, and  the  Japanese  control  Asia  and  Aus- 
tralasia, we  would  be  cut  off  from  trade  with 
so  great  a  portion  of  the  earth  that  the  stand- 
ard  of  living  of  every   American  from  the 
richest  to  the  poorest  would  fall  disastrotisly. 
•  We  shoxild  have  to  try  to  support  on  a  crippled 
economic  system  armaments  colossal  enough 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  90  percent  of  the 
human  race.    The  faculties  for  shipbuilding 
and  airplane  construction  In  the  bands  of  the 
totalitarian  dictators  would  be  many  times  aa 
great  as  our  facilities.    We  should  have  to 
turn  the  United  States  into  an  armed  camp 
with  military  discipline  to  every  phase  of  life. 
Even  that  might  not  be  enough  to  preserve 
^otir  todependence.    That  Is  our  situation  on 
this  earth  tonight.    That  is  reality. 
Where  then  lies  hope? 
.  It  lies  In  the  courage  of  the  British  people. 
In  the  skill  of  their  sailors,  to  the  heroism  of 
their  avUtors,  to   the  wUl   of  their  leader. 
It  lies  to  the  valor,  the  endurance,  and  the 
new-bom  patriotism  of  the  Chinese,  and  to 
the  old  spirit  of  Marathon  and  Thermopylae 
that  Is  alive  again  to  the  Greeks.    It  lies  to 
the  chance  hat  they  will  hold  out  and  we  will 
really  wake  up. 

Edmund  Burke,  in  his  great  address  on  the 
Conciliation  of  America,  said:  "When  bad 
men  combine,  the  good  must  associate: 
else  they  will  fall  one  by  one.  an  impitled 
sacrifice  to   a  contemptible  struggle." 

The  truth  of  that  statement  is  so  manifest 
and  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  nations  of  Europe,  who  hoped 
for  peace  and  got  war.  Is  so  dear  that  those 


of  us  who  have  seen  bombs  fall  on  hospitals 
and  homes,  and  planes  dive  to  machtoe-gun 
refugees:  who  have  seen  men  and  women 
with  their  dead  children  to  their  arms,  and 
wounded  sdldlers,  imtended.  without  food, 
their  lips  clenched,  struggUrxg  along  the 
roads;  we  who  have  seen  these  things  with 
our  own  eyes  and  know  that  they  could  hap- 
pen here  to  America,  feel  to  the  depths  of 
o\ir  beings  a  terrible  urgency. 

We  know  that  our  country  is  not  pro- 
ducing weapons  of  defense  fast  enough  and 
that  we  are  not  supplying  weapons  In  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  the  British,  the  Chinese. 
and  the  Greeks.  Let  those  who  will  call  us 
warmongers.  We  speak  the  truth  because 
we  love  our  coxintry  and  we  want  our  Nation 
to  save  itself  from  destruction.  If  that  be 
warmongering,  then  patriotism  is  the  love 
that  Hitler.  Mussoltoi.  and  Stalin  feel  for 
America. 

Stoce  the  faU  of  France,  the  British  have 
done  far  better  than  any  man  had  reason 
t  believe  they  would  be  able  to  do.  We,  In 
our  production,  have  not  lived  up  to  our 
tradition  of  American  enterprise  and  indus- 
trial efficiency.  In  our  production  we  have 
done  worse  than  any  man  had  reason  to 
expect.  If  we  were  fully  awake  to  the  danger 
that  threatens  us.  we  should  at  this  hour  be 
productog  every  implement  of  defense  that  we 
need,  and  every  Implement  of  defense  that  the 
British,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Greeks  need, 
with  as  great  speed  as  though  we  were  to 
war. 

We  are  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  We 
are  making  Just  the  dlort  that  it  Is  not 
troublesome  to  make.  We  could  double  oiu: 
planned  output  of  airplanes  and  tanks  and 
merchant  ships  and  guns  In  1942  If  we  would 
but  buckle  to  the  task  now.  By  not  produc- 
tog as  fast  as  If  we  were  to  war,  we  are 
risking  the  whole  futxire  of  our  Nation,  the 
whole  heritage  which  our  fathers  left  to  our 
trust  for  unborn  generations — we  are  risking 
even  our  independence. 

If  we  cannot  now  get  tato  production  at 
war  speed  without  the  declaration  of  a  na- 
tional emergency.  I,  for  one,  favor  the  im- 
mediate declaration  of  a  national  emergency. 
Are  we  already  too  late?    I  do  not  know. 
No  man  knows.    But  I  do  know  that  unless 
we  begin  to  pn-oduce  at  war  speed  now,  we 
shall  be  later  tomorrow  than  we  are  today. 
What  shall  we  get  as  a  nation  from  this 
war  if  we  do  produce  in  sufficient  volume  to 
enable  the  British  to  defeat  the  Germans  and 
Italians,  and  the  Chinese  to  matotaln  their 
Independence? 
Safety,  at  least — and  perhaps  much  more. 
In  this  war  there  can  be  no  "peace  without 
victory."    The  Nazis  are  determined  to  estab- 
lish the  rule  of  the  German  race  over  a  world 
of  slaves.    The  British  cannot  make  peace  as 
long  as  there  is  an  air  force  in  Germany  that 
can  bombard  London. 

Europe  is  too  small  for  two  hostile  air 
forces  to  exist  In  It.  Either  the  British  air 
force  or  the  German  air  force  will  disap- 
pear, and  the  air  force  which  remains  will 
control  not  only  Europe  but  also  Africa. 

The  world  after  this  war  will  be  directed 
either  from  Berlin  or  from  Washington  and 
London.  Goebbela.  the  Nazi  propaganda 
chief,  has  stated  the  issue  in  the  words: 
"This  is  a  struggle  for  the  hunoan  mind." 
It  is  also  a  struggle  for  the  human  body  and 
the  hvunan  soul.  Every  man  on  this  earth 
has  his  choice  between  the  way  of  life  of  Ber- 
lin on  one  side  and  the  way  of  life  of  Wash- 
ington and  London  on  the  other.  He  has  no 
other  choice.  The  Soviet  dictator,  quaktog  to 
his  Kremlin.  Is  too  weak,  morally  and  phys- 
ically, to  win  even  a  Jackal's  victory  over 
corpses. 


If  the  British  wto,  there  will  be  a  chance — 
I  do  not  say  a  certainty  but  a  chance— that 
the  world  for  the  first  time  In  human  history 
may  be  organized  for  peace. 

The  means  to  establish  and  maintain  peace 
and  security  throughout  the  entire  world  will 
be  at  hand  for  the  first  time:  Air  power  has 
been  added  to  sea  power. 

If  this  war  should  end  with  dominant  air 
power  and  dominant  sea  power  to  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  It 
might  be  possible  to  organize  peace  lor  all 
naUons  on  a  basis  of  fair  play  and  Christian 
decency. 

However  much  we  may  dislike  the  idea,  we 
know  now  that  the  dove  of  peace  must  carry 
not  only  an  olive  branch  but  also  a  bomb. 
By  the  painful  process  of  trial  and  error,  we 
have  learned  that  peace.  Justice,  and  liberty 
can  prevail  In  the  world  only  If  they  are 
backed  by  force.  If  the  British  win,  we  and 
they  together  will  possess  that  force. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  he  laid  down  a  prin- 
ciple that  applied  not  to  America  alone  but 
to  the  whole  human  race.  "All  men",  he 
wrote,  "are  created  equal." 

Seventy-five  years  later,  speaking  at  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  Lincoln  said: 

"I  have  often  pondered  o^  the  dangers 
which  were  incurred  by  the  men  who  as- 
sembled here  and  framed  and  adopted  that 
Declaration.  I  have  pondered  over  the  tolls 
that  were  endiired  by  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  Army  who  achieved  that  Independence. 
I  have  often  Inquired  of  myself  what  great 
principle  or  Idea  It  was  that  kept  this  Con- 
federacy so  long  together.  It  was  not  the 
mere  matter  of  separation  of  the  colonies 
from  the  motherland,  but  that  sentiment  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  gave 
liberty  n  t  alone  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, but  hope  to  all  the  world,  for  all  future 
time.  It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that 
In  due  time  the  weights  would  be  lifted  from 
the  shoulders  of  all  men,  and  that  all  should 
have  an  equal  chance  •  •  •  if  this  coun- 
try cannot  be  saved  without  giving  up  that 
principle,  I  would  rather  be  assassinated  on 
this  spot  than  surrender  It." 

Eighty  years  have  passed  stoce  Lincoln 
spoke  those  words,  but  the  "promise  that  In 
due  time  the  weights  would  be  lifted  from 
the  shoulders  of  all  men,  and  that  all  should 
have  an  equal  chance"  is  still  our  hope  and 
the  hope  of  the  world.  War  against  that 
promise  and  that  hope  Is  being  waged  by  all 
the  dictators.  For  an  American,  "There  Is 
no  discharge  In  that  war." 

The  task  that  lay  before  the  Americans  of 
1776  was  to  organize  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
Into  a  nation  based  on  the  prtoclples  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Our  forefathers 
brought  unity  and  peace  to  this  conttoent. 
If  the  British  wto.  our  generation  may  be 
able  to  play  its  part  In  bringing  peace  to 
this  jmall  earth — whose  dimensions  are 
shrinking  so  rapidly  with  the  development 
of  the  airplane  that  it  can  be  circled  now  by 
a  traveler  In  less  time  than  It  took  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  to  travel  from  Virginia  to 
New  York. 

If  the  British  lose,  we  shall  soon  be  fighting 
for  our  lives  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Today  the  British  can  stand  before  God 
and  man.  and  say:  "I  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  I  have  kept  the  faith." 

We  can  say  that  we  are  enjoying  a  pleasant 
life  and  are  gambling  on  the  ability  of  the 
British  to  hold  out  while  we  prepare — on  the 
basis  of  business  as  usual — with  our  spare 
energies  In  our  spare  time. 

To  say  that  the  British  before  this  war 
were  as  lelsiirely  to  their  preparations  as  we 
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are  now.  is  not  to  exctise  our  lack  of  speed 
but  t<t  condemn  democracy.  If  a  democracy 
eannott  interpret  facts  cwiftly  and  act  before 
It  is  tbo  late,  then  Stalin  and  Hitler  are  oar- 
rect  v^hen  they  say  that  "government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  und  for  the  people"  is 
certain  to  perish  from  the  earth.  Is  history 
to  say  of  us  that  the  soul  of  a  free  people. 
who  knew  themselves  to  be  one,  died  for 
want  of  a  common  will  and  swift  action? 

Both  our  President  and  the  leader  whom 
millions  wanted  to  be  President  have  pointed 
out  our  peril.  To  meet  that  peril  all  of  us 
must  act  together,  thtoktog  not  of  our  privi- 
leges but  of  our  duties,  not  of  what  we  can 
get  from  our  country  but  of  what  we  can 
give  to  our  country. 

To  every  American  I  appeal  tonight  to 
give  all  that  he  has  of  strength  to  hastening 
the  preparation  of  our  defenses  and  the  arm- 
ing of  the  nations  that  to  defending  them- 
selves are  protecting  uf.  Again  we  are  at  a 
moment  In  our  history  like  the  moment  when 
Washington  said:  "Let  us  raise  a  standard 
to  which  the  wise  and  The  honest  can  repair. 
The  event  is  to  the  hand  of  God." 


The  Power  Qnettion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TEE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  February  28  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13).  1941 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE.  OP 
WASHINGTON,  TO  CITIZENS  OF  HIS 
STATE 


Mr.  BONE.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  ta  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  which 
I  am  writing  to  the  citizens  of  my  own 
State  respecting  the  power  question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

KESITLTB   or   UKTITB  BTATIS   PROBX   SHOW   POWER 
COMPANIES     LIED     ABOUT     THEIR     ACIIVITT     IN 

CONNTCnON      WITH      r«TIATIVE      139 THEIR 

STATEMENTS    ARE    TTNTRDSTWORTHT 

Deab  Citizen:  Last  year,  in  a  series  of  let- 
ters against  Initiative  139.  I  warned  that 
pov/er  companies  were  spending  enormcus 
amounts  to  put  It  over.  This  the  power  com- 
panies denied. 

Since  those  letters  were  written,  facts 
brought  out  by  United  States  officials  have 
fully  Justified  my  warnings.  Examination  of 
book.s  of  power  oompar.les  In  our  State,  and 
questioning  of  their  o:Bcers  on  the  witness 
stand,  proved  again  that  no  trust  should  be 
placed  In  power  oompnny  statements  about 
anything. 

Five  companies  were  asked  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  answer  the  simple  question: 
"Has  your  company  taken  any  steps  to  spon- 
sor or  bring  about  enactment  of  Initiative 
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189?"    They  all  deliberately  falsified  or  evaded 
making  an  ansvrer. 

The  Washington  Water  Power  Oo.  replied, 
to  writing,  as  follows:  "We  are  not  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  Initiative  139."  Yet.  the  W.  W.  P. 
Oo.  spent  on  pollttcs  to  1940  at  least 
$190375,  mostly  to  trying  to  pase  this  initia- 
tive. The  W.  W.  P.  and  four  other  companies 
last  year  gave  t48.000  cash  to  the  Let  the 
People  Vote  Leagtie  which  they  had  set  up 
to  sponsor  No.  139. 

I  mention  the  W.  W.  P.  becaiise  its  opera- 
tions are  typical  o(  those  of  private  systems, 
controlled  by  eastern  absentee  landlords,  and 
because  the  company  is  now  spending  another 
fortune  to  dupe  the  people  of  Spokane  toto 
letting  it  conttoue  to  burden  them  with  a 
huge  bond  and  stock  debt  and  with  exorbi- 
tant rates.  The  five  companies  that  denied 
to  writing  that  they  were  promoting  Initiative 
189  spent  in  1940  on  poUtlcs  $347,228,  {Vto- 
clpally  to  the  attempt  to  pass  this  bill. 

Company  officials  who  had  denied  partici- 
pating to  the  Initiative  139  campaign 
changed  their  time  when  put  on  the  stand 
under  oath.  Bit  by  bit  they  were  forced  to 
tell  the  story  of  how  power-company  officials 
agreed  on  a  campaign  to  destroy  the 
P.  U.  D.'s;  how  they  arranged  to  finance  the 
Initiative  139  campaign  without  appeartog 
to  do  so;  how  the  W.  W.  P.  Oo.  Issued  "em- 
ployees" booklets  which  actually  were  dis- 
tributed to  almost  everybody  In  all  counties 
to  which  that  company  operates;  how  the 
companies  used  their  employees  In  large 
numbers  to  call  on  customers  to  influence 
them  to  favor  of  No.  139;  and  how  they 
charged  half  this  expense  to  the  rate  payers. 
Federal  Power  Commission  lawyers  drew 
from  comfmny  officials  admissions  that  five 
companies  spent  $1,035,964  for  political  pur- 
poses to  6  years,  from  January  1.  1935,  to 
November  SO,  1940. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  make  a  lie  pass 
for  the  truth.  The  power  companies  priefer 
to  spend  money  on  propaganda  rather  than 
correct  their  antisocial  practices. 

In  Spokane,  the  W.  W.  P  Co.,  faced  with 
a  campaign  to  establish  a  municipal  plant, 
prefers  to  distribute  vast  quantities  of  liter- 
ature, send  out  hordes  of  canvassers,  pack 
citizens'  meetings,  boycott  businessmen, 
hand  out  beef  roasts  to  the  poor,  publish 
full-page  political  advertisements  full  of 
misstatements,  stop  the  showing  of  moving 
pictures  of  public  power  developments,  and 
use  other  high -pressure  tactics,  rather  than 
moUlfy  the  public  by  glvtog  good  service  at 
lowest  possible  rates.  The  W.  W.  P  should 
long  ago  have  cut  its  rates  to  the  Tacoma 
level. 

The  company  should  also  have  taken  steps 
to  red\Me  its  bonded  debt,  as  pubUdy  owned 
plants  do.  The  company  stock  and  bond 
debt  of  nearly  $56,000,000  is  a  direct  and  to- 
escapable  burden  upon  the  rate  payers. 
Spokane  users  of  electricity  are  loaded  with 
$17,000,000   of  this  $58,000,000. 

The  W.  W.  P.  constantly  asserts  that  a 
public  plant  would  saddle  the  people  of 
Spokane  with  debt;  whereas  the  fact  is  that 
only  by  owning  and  operating  their  own 
plant  can  the  people  of  Spokane  ever  hope 
to  wipe  out  the  debt  now  imposed  on  them 
by  the  W.  W.  P.  Hundreds  of  municipal 
plants  are  debt-free  assets  of  the  cities  that 
own  them. 

The  sooner  our  State  is  rid  of  the  private 
power  companies,  the  better  off  It  will  be. 
Yours  sincerely, 

HOKBt  T.  BONB. 


Award  of  Contracts  Under  National- 
Defen$e  Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TAXS8 


Friday,  February  28  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13),  1941 


ZDITORIALS  TBOU  THE  ST.  LOUIS  POeT- 
DISPATCH.  THE  WAaHlNUTOW  POST. 
THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR,  AMD  THE  NSW 
YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  February 
22  entitled  "Light  on  Defense  Spending 
Methods."  one  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  February  24  entitled  "Investigating  De- 
fenfie,"  one  from  the  Kansas  City  Star  of 
February  25  entitled  "Look  Into  the 
Charges,"  and  one  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  27  entitled  "A  Defense 
Inquiry." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recess, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  ot 
February  22,  1041] 

LICHT  ON   DEFXNSB-SPENOINO   KKTHODS 

Senator  Trttman's  demand  for  a  sweeping 
investigation  of  contract  letting  to  the  de- 
fense program  Is  a  step  nearer  realization 
vrith  the  Senate  Militu^  Committee's  ap- 
proval of  his  resolution  for  such  an  inquiry. 
The  Missouri  Senator's  resolution  Is  broad 
enough  to  toclude  every  possible  phase  of  the 
defense  program  Its  provision  for  a  special 
committee  offers  good  assurance  that  a  thor- 
ough Job  wUl  be  done.  Whether  or  not  all 
the  charges  and  rumors  are  verified,  the  very 
existence  of  such  a  committee  will  be  a  warn- 
ing to  both  Government  offlcials  and  con- 
tractors that  any  irregular  practices  are  very 
likely  to  be  exposed. 

Already  the  asking  of  questions  and  the 
exposure  of  exorbitant  costs  are  beginning  to 
get  results.  Some  real-estate  agents  who 
bought  land  for  Government  arms  plants 
and  cantonments  received  enormous  fees,  as 
the  other  Senator  from  Missouri,  BxHernr  C. 
Clark,  brought  out  several  weeks  ago.  Offi- 
cials now  indicate  that  the  tise  of  agents 
win  be  abandoned  when  the  pressure  foe 
speed  on  the  arms  program  relaxes  somewhat. 
Furthermore,  the  Department  of  Justice  Is 
looking  Into  the  large  fees  reported  to  have 
been  received  by  the  agent  who  bought  up 
the  land  for  the  TNT  plant  near  St.  Charles. 

America's  experience  to  the  World  War 
proved  that  the  utmost  vigilance  is  required 
to  prevent  extravagance  and  waste  in  a  na- 
tional-defense program.  Senator  Tbumah's 
committee  can  serve  as  a  watdwlog,  on  guard 
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agalMt  these  abuses  before  the  damage  Is 
beyond  repair. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  February  24. 
19411 

QfVXSnCATIMO    DBTMSX 

Whenever  Congress  grants  extensive  powers 
to  the  President.  Investigations  are   almost 
sxire   to   follow    to   determine    whether    the 
legislative  policy  is  being  properly  carried  out. 
So  there  is  nothing  strange  about  the  ap- 
proval by  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Truman  resolution  calling  for 
a  "f\iU  and  complete"  Inquiry  Into  the  de- 
fense  program.     Both  the   Senate   and   the 
House  must  keep  themselves  Informed  as  to 
the  progress  of  our  rearmament  effort.    Only 
In  that  way  can  they  hope  to  make  certain 
that   the   enormous   sums   appropriated   for 
the  Army  and   Navy  are   being   wisely   and 
effectively  apent  and  that  extraordinary  pow- 
ers are  being  Judiciously  used.    Care  should 
be  taken,  however,  to  prevent  any  Inquiry  of 
this  sort  from  delaying  the  urgent  work  of 
building   airplanes,   tanks,   guns,   and   ships. 
Certainly  the  Senate  and  House  ought  not 
to  make  separate  Investigations  that  would 
unnecessarUy   occu  y    the   time   of    defense 
officials.     And   the   Inquiry   should   be   sur- 
rounded   by    special    safeguards    to    assxire 
ample    protection    of    military    and    naval 
secrets. 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  February  25, 
19411 

LOOK    INTO   THX  CHABGIS 

The  necessity  of  speed  and  quick  decisions 
was  offered  as  an  excuse  for  much  of  the 
wast*  in  the  letting  of  contracU  and  the  pur- 
chases of  materials  In  the  World  War  Now 
the  sam«  excxise  Is  being  heard  In  connection 
with  some  of  the  present  defense  contracts. 
It  la  not  proved,  and  may  not  be  proved,  that 
any  widespread  practices  of  a  reprehensible 
nature  exist. 

But  an  important  sidelight  on  the  Truman 
Investigation  proposal,  already  approved  by 
the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee,  is  the 
situation  with  regard  to  commissions  and  pos- 
sibly prices  paid  on  Indiana  land  purchases. 
The  Justice  Department  Is  conducting  a  pri- 
vate inquiry  Into  this  and  other  such  matters 
that  may  shew  to  what  degree  the  proposed 
Senate  Investigation  would  be  Justified. 

As  to  the  Indiana  cases,  the  allegedly  ex- 
orblUnt  fees  were  reduced- virtually  cut  in 
half— when  the  facts  were  brought  out. 
There  are  to  be  further  Inquiries  into  other 
phases  of  the  contracts.  Including  the  prices 
paid  for  the  land  itself. 

The  proposed  Senate  Inquiry  would  be 
broader  and  would  lead  Into  the  location  of 
defense  planU  as  well  as  alleged  unfairness 
or  favoritism  In  the  letting  of  contracts.  Just 
now  all  of  this  Is  largely  In  the  stage  of 
charges.  It  Is  much  to  the  point  to  establish 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  them.  Not  only  waste 
but  grave  mistakes  affecting  the  futtire  bal- 
ance of  the  Nation's  economy  might  thereby 
be  prevented. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  February  27. 
19411 


A    DKrSMSZ    DIQUnT 

The  proposed  study  of  aU  phases  of  our  de- 
fense preparations  by  a  special  congressional 
committee  would  be  desirable  from  every 
point  of  view.  Its  first  function  would  be 
to  give  the  public,  and  Congress  Itself,  a  clear 
picture  of  the  present  sUte  of  the  program. 


As  one  Member  declares:  "Congress  Is  giving 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  defense 
departments  and  we  don't  know  a  thing 
about  how  It  Is  being  spent.  Nobody  knows 
what  Is  going  on." 

The  first  task  of  the  proposed  Investiga- 
tion, therefore,  would  be  to  present  an  orderly 
plcttire  of  how  much  money  had  been  au- 
thorized, how  much  appropriated,  what  the 
total    amount    of    contracts    was,    how    fast 
money  was  being  spent;  Just  what,  in  broad 
outlines,  had  been  ordered,  and  how  much 
of  the  defense  dollar  was  going  for  airplanes, 
tanks,  guns,  men,  housing,  destroyers,  battle- 
ships, merchant  ships,  etc.    At  present  there 
Is  no  place  where  one  can  find  such  informa- 
tion centralized,  sxmimarized.  and  presented 
In  clear,  weU-organized  form.    Ovir  defense 
preparaUons  have  been  improvised  and^  half 
chaotic.    The    President    presents    new    re- 
quests as   they   happen   to    come   up.    But 
when  Congress  receives  a  request,  as  It  did 
this  week,  to  appropriate  $3,812,000,000  more 
(a  sum  in  excess  of  the  Government's  total 
expenditures   for   all   purposes   in  the   fiscal 
year  1928).  Congress  ha«!  no  way  of  Judging 
the  need  of  new  appropriations  because  It 
lacks  a  clear  picture  of  what  has  already  been 

done.  .. 

To  decide  precisely  In  what  directions  the 
defense  dollars  should  be  spent  can  best  be 
done  by  the  Executive  What  Is  required  Is 
a  Presidential  defense  planning  commission 
to  determine,  for  example,  what  the  balance 
ought  to  be  among  ships  and  planes  and 
guns  and  tanks,  which  things  ought  to  be 
given  priority,  and  so  on.  But  a  congres- 
sional committee  could  properly  raise  ques- 
tions about  the  Executive  proposals  and 
about  the  defense  organization  itself.  While 
such  a  committee  could  also  Investigate  the 
propriety  of  wastefulness  of  particular  con- 
tracts, its  chief  function  should  not  be  to 
unearth  isolated  errors  or  scandals,  but  the 
more  constructive  one  of  conducting  a  con- 
tinuous over -all  survey. 

An  Investigating  committee  of  this  type 
would    perform    a    greatly    needed    service, 
whether   our    defense    program    were    going 
badly   or   very   well.     K   the   program   were 
going  badly,  the  committee  could  do  much 
to  correct  it.    If  It  were  going  well,  the  com- 
mittee's approval   would   be   a  constant  re- 
assurance to  the  public.    Such  a  committee, 
consUntly   informed  of  the  progress  of  the 
defense   program,   might   also   decide   which 
facts  about  defense  progress  should  be  made 
publlc^nd  which  withheld.   The  public  could 
thus  be  kept  Informed  directly,  at  the  same 
time  as  It  would  have  the  knowledge  that  a 
bipartisan  body  was  continuously  keeping  in 
touch  even  with   those  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram that  necessarily  had  to  be  kept  secret. 
Notwithstanding  the  announcement  made 
yesterday  by  Chairman  May.  of  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  those  Congress- 
men   are    perhaps   right   who   contend    that 
the  standing  Military  and  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittees  ought    not   to   undertake    the    pro- 
posed Investigation,  because  they  might  shy 
away  from  disclosures  that  "reflected  criti- 
cism on  the  departments  concerned."     The 
Rules  Committee,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
not  seem  to  have  any  special  fitness  for  the 
task,   and   the   Investigation   would   conflict 
with  the  proper  business  of  that  committee. 
What  seems  most  desirable  is  a  special  com- 
mlttee  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  House  (un- 
less the  Senate  Is  also  to  participate),  with 
perhaps  at  least  a  few  of  Its  members  chosen 
from  the  Military  and  Naval  Affairs  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees. 


In  the  situation  which  prevaUs  today,  no 
single  act  of  Congress  would  be  more  useful 
or  constructive  than  the  creation  of  such  an 
agency. 


SUlin  Versus  the  Americas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

or  MARTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  February  28  [legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  PROF.  JOSEPH  P.  THORNINQ 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Stalin 
Versus  the  Americas,"  written  by  Prof. 
Joseph  F.  Thorning.  Ph.  D.,  Lit.  D., 
chairman  of  the  department  of  social 
sciences.  Mount  St.  Mary's  College.  Em- 
mitsburg.  Md.  The  article  was  published 
in  the  magazine  Light  of  the  issue  of 
February  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Light  magazine.  New  York,  of  February 
1941] 
Stalin  Versus  th«  Americas 
(By  Prof.  Joseph  F.  Thorning,  Ph.  D.,  Lit.  D., 
chairman    of    the    department    of    social 
sciences.   Mount   St.   Mary's   College,    Em- 
mi  tsburg,  Md.) 

In  the  storm  of  excitement  which  threatens 
to  carry  us  into  war  against  the  will  of  the 
people.  It  Is  opportune  to  ask  why  there  has 
been  no  definition  of  policy  toward  the  Union 
of  Socialist  and  Soviet  Republics. 

For  many  months,  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  Axis  Powers  has 
been  a  matter  of  public  record.  It  Is  one  of 
open  hostility.  Indeed,  It  Is  safe  to  say  that 
If  Germany  and  Italy  felt  they  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  multiply  the  number  of  their  enemies, 
they  would  seize  the  initiative  to  launch  a 
declaration  of  war.  America  Is  committed  to 
the  defeat  of  Nazi  and  Fascist  totalitarian- 
ism. The  material  resources  of  the  Nation 
are  enlisted  against  the  dictatorships  abroad — 
with  the  exception  of  that  exercised  by  Josef 
Stalin.  The  fulmlnations  against  Berlin  and 
Rome  occur  almost  weekly  from  Washington. 
And  they  are  official. 

Under  the  circumstances,  It  Is  fair  to  In- 
quire where  we  stand  with  respect  to  Soviet 
Russia.  Is  this  issue  being  deliberately  soft- 
pedaled?    Why? 

TOTAUTARIAN  TTRANNT  OF  RUSSIA 

The  Kremlin  In  Moscow  shelters  a  despot 
who  lives  and  rules  by  force  alone.  Violence 
has  been  the  sole  religion  and  creed  of  Josef 
Stalin.  Murder  has  been  his  ordinary  weapon. 
As  to  his  aggressions,  testimony  can  be  taken 
from  the  people  of  Poland,  Finland.  Latvia, 
Lithuania,    Estonia,    Rumania,    and    China. 
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Who  can  call  this  a  passive  role  In  Interna- 
tional affairs?  Is  there  no  dynamite  packed 
In  a  policy  of  this  type? 

With  respect  to  the  O:  lent,  too  many  Amer- 
icans forget  that  In  the  past  20  wars  the 
armies  of  the  Soviet  wtirlord  have  effected  a 
species  of  "peaceful  penetration"  of  Outer 
Mongolia  and  Turkestan.  Coimnunlst  bat- 
talions are  ready  to  play  the  role  of  traitor  In 
a  number  of  other  Chir-ese  territories.  Nor  is 
Stalin  averse  to  adventures  against  Iran,  Iraq, 
and  British  India.  With  a  caution  which  at 
"times  verges  on  cowardice,  this  modem 
Genghis  Khan  Is  carving  out  for  himself  new 
empires  both  In  Asia  and  Europe. 

The  Turks,  on  guard  at  the  Golden  Horn, 
realize  that  the  sword  of  aggression  has  a 
sharp  double  edge. 

WORLD  RTVOLUnON  OF  COMMUNISM 

When  will  all  the  people  of  the  Americas 
awaken  to  the  danger  presented  by  the  Com- 
munist International  trojan  horse  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere? 

In  this  connection  It  may  be  useftil  to  re- 
call the  speech  delivered  by  Stalin's  mouth- 
piece. President  Mikhail  I.  Kalinin,  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Soviet  Union,  who, 
en  November  30,  1940,  declared  that  "red  rol- 
dlers  and  sailors  are  not  only  the  members  of 
a  great  army  and  navy  but  also  fighters  of  the 
most  revolutionary  fighting  forces  In  the 
world's  history." 

Why  not  take  the  Soviet  official  at  his 
word? 

The  "most  revolutionary  fighting  forces  In 
the  world's  history"  are  active  In  every  city, 
town,  and  hamlet  of  the  American  republics. 
These  soldiers  of  the  New  Marxist  Order  are 
revolutionary  and  atheistic  to  the  core. 
Their  crusade  is  directed  principally  against 
the  religious  and  spiritual  elements  in  man, 
as  the  late  Plus  XI  pointed  out  In  the  Divlni 
Redemptoris.  His  holiness.  Plus  XH,  has 
likewise  exposed  the  dialectical  mateilaliam 
of  Moscow.  Other  reli^;ious  leaders,  includ- 
ing all  the  members  of  the  American  hier- 
archy, have  warned  that  Marxism  Is  more 
than  a  philosophy  of  death;  that  it  Is  a 
militant  campaign  which  knows  no  armistice, 
even  during  Christmas  and  Easter,  when  the 
Christian  ceremonies  are  parodied  through- 
out the  Soviet  Union. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  Comrade 
Kalinin's  declaration  was  his  repetition  of  a 
favorite  phrase  of  Nicholas  Lenin.  The 
latter,  more  than  once  compared  the  Soviet 
Union,  existing  In  the  midst  of  nations  which 
respected  religion,  the  home,  and  private 
property,  to  "a  citadel  hi  the  state  of  siege." 
On  November  30,  1940,  Mr.  Kalinin  employed 
similar  language.  His  exact  words  are 
revealing : 

"We  live  In  a  beleaguered  fortress.  Of 
course.  It  Is  a  tremendous  fortress  covering 
one-sixth  of  the  world's  surface.  But  the 
other  five-sixths  are  held  by  our  unprincipled, 
Irreconcilable  enemies." 

STALIN    SEEKS    WORLD    POWER 

The  Nazi  dictator,  Adolf  Hitler,  has  from 
time  to  time  used  language  which  outlines 
his  dreams  of  world  domination.  America, 
with  commendable  foresight,  has  taken  the 
threat  seriously.  Simultaneously,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  Soviet  czar,  both  In  person 
an  J  through  his  henchmen,  has  addressed 
comparable  admonitions  to  the  people  of  the 
civilized  world. 

Though  Stalin's  actions,  from  motives  of 
present  prudence,  are  limited  In  scope,  they 
are  entirely  In  line  with  his  announced  plan. 
He  waits  only  for  a  propitious  moment  for 
further  brutal  aggressions  against  small  na- 
tions, while  his  minions  work  unceasingly  to 
undermine  American  free  Institutions.   Com- 


rade Stalin  plots  and  works  against  democ- 
racy. 

The  Marxist  program  Is  likey^ise  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  world  empire.  The 
Third  International,  directed  from  the  Krem- 
lin and  operating  In  every  ward  and  precinct 
In  the  Americas,  already  exists  as  an  Invisible 
world  empire.  It  is  the  undergrovmd  threat 
against  democratic  liberties. 

The  Communist  high  command  is  Intensi- 
fying its  warfare  against  God,  against  social 
reconstruction.  Its  action  is  dynamic,  pow- 
erful, destructive.  It  Is  entirely  a  misnomer 
to  describe  the  aggressor,  Stalin,  as  a  "sleep- 
ing partner"  of  Hitler.  The  Soviet  chieftain 
Is  wide  awake  to  the  opportunities  offered  to 
him  by  a  world  at  war.  He  has  enjoyed  his 
period  of  most  brilliant  prosperity  since  Sep- 
tember 1939.  A  disintegrated  Europe  Is  the 
wide,  glittering  boulevard  for  the  march  of 
his  legions.  He  has  counterparts  of  Earl 
Browder,  James  Ford,  and  Gil  Green  to  every 
State. 

The  Bfarxlst  tools.  In  every  Instance,  are 
prepared  to  turn  traitor  to  the  country  of 
their  birth.  Heedless  of  religious  and  civil 
obligations,  they  hope  for  preferment  and 
favor  In  the  new  Marxist  order.  The  world 
revolution  represents  their  sole  allegiance. 

rORQCN     CONTROL    OF     AMERICAN     C»MMUNISM 

Representative  Martin  Dies,  chairman  of 
the  Congressional  committee  Investigating 
subversive  activities,  has  revealed  that  Mr. 
Clare  ce  Hathaway,  managing  editor  of  The 
Daily  Worker,  Communist  organ  In  New  York, 
had  to  cable  to  Moscow  in  order  to  seek  edito- 
rial guidance  when  Hitler  shook  hands  with 
Stalin  In  August  1939.  Up  to  that  moment, 
the  Nazi  Fuehrer  had  been  enemy  number 
one  of  the  Soviet  press  here  and  elsewhere. 
After  the  Communazl  sell-out  of  Poland,  It 
was  necessary  to  find  a  new  party  line.  It 
was  sought  not  In  consultation  with  American 
citizens  but  In  the  purlieus  of  the  Kremlin. 

Orders  from  Josef  Stalin  dictated  a  com- 
plete Intellectual  and  political  somersault 
to  the  Communist  leaders  and  editors  In 
America.  With  a  meekness  and  docility  un- 
paralleled In  the  records  of  American  Journal- 
Ism,  these  servants  of  a  foreign  state  reversed 
their  policy,  turning  all  energies  to  support  of 
Nazi  propaganda  The  masked  ball  was  over. 
False  faces  were  dropped,  while  the  strains 
of  the  Internationale  and  the  Horst  Wessel 
Lied  blended  in  tragic  harmony.  Brown  and 
"red"  totalitarianism  gave  to  each  other  the 
kiss  of  death. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  one-time  ad- 
mirers of  the  Soviet  Union,  such  as  Mr. 
Eugene  Lyons,  now  editor  of  The  American 
Mercury,  believe  that  Josef  Stalin  consistently 
followed  a  rvUe-or-ruln  policy  In  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs.  In  his  biography  of 
"Stalin  Czar  of  all  the  Russlas,"  the  former 
United  Press  correspondent  from  Moscow  de- 
clares that.  "Stalin's  Spanish  policies  were 
so  flagrantly  antidemocratic  that  the  pur- 
blind might  have  been  expected  to  open  their 
eyes."  But  amazingly,  "the  hoax  was  but- 
tressed rather  than  exposed.  Such  1^  the  will 
to  beUeve." 

STILL   FKLLOW-TRAVKLZRS 

Who  are  the  wishful  thinkers  characterized 
as  "purblind"  by  Mr.  Eugene  Lyons?  They 
are  the  quondam  fellow-travelers,  still  hun- 
gering for  the  fleshpots  of  the  Kremlin. 
Although  eager  to  rectify  their  position  in  the 
mind  of  the  American  public,  these  propa- 
gandists of  the  left,  always  noisy  and  im- 
pudent, continue  to  cherish  their  Illusions 
and  to  nourish  their  Ideological  preferences 
for  Marxist  atheism. 

The  dividing  line  is  religion.  The  sword  of 
contradiction  is  faith  In  the  supernatural, 
Christ  looms  up  before  them,  speaking  these 


worck:  "He  that  is  not  with  Me  Is  against 
Me."  Left-wingers  do  not  believe  In  an  Im- 
mortal, spiritual  soul.  They  are  the  Individ- 
uals who  maintain  a  hurt  silence  whenever 
Soviet  foreign  policy  Is  under  discussion. 

There  are  United  States  citizens  to  Waah- 
Ington,  strange  to  say,  who  still  hanker  for 
an  Invitation  from  Comrade  Constantlne 
Oumansky,  Soviet  Ambassador,  to  attend  so- 
cial functions  at  the  Russian  Embassy.  In- 
cidentally, the  receptions,  teas,  and  dinners, 
celebrated  in  these  antiproletarlan  surround- 
ings are  notable  for  the  quantities  and  qual- 
ity of  champagne,  caviar,  and  lobster  which 
are  purveyed  to  the  eager  guests.  A  Soviet 
lev6e  is  the  last  word  In  luxury.  The  com- 
mon people  may  starve  In  Kiev,  Odessa,  and 
Omsk,  but  the  gold-braided  diplomats  of  the 
Soviet  Union  feast  in  plenty  in  America. 
Nor  do  they  scorn  millionaires  and  politicians 
among  their  guests.  "Intellectuals"  and 
kulaks  are  denied  ration  cards  in  Moscow, 
but  bureaucrats  and  capitalists  are  honored 
friends  In  our  National  Capital.  The  rush  of 
American  officials  to  the  most  recent  Soviet 
buffet-banquet  was  a  9-days'  wonder  In  Wash- 
ington 

The  German  Embassy  In  the  capital  is 
shunned  both  by  the  most  ambitious  Wash- 
ington matrons  and  by  the  most  callous  rep- 
resentatives of  officialdom.  Why  then  do 
they  accept  with  complacence  Invitations 
to  the  Communist  headquarters  in  the  Amer- 
icas?   Is  this  a  healthy  situation? 

TWIN     TTRANTS     AND     AGGRESSORS 

America  has  only  one  eye  open.  There  are 
no  Illusions  on  the  score  ot  Nazi  Imperialism. 
It  is  time  to  open  the  other  eye  in  order  to  see 
the  specter  of  atheistic  Moscow.  A  political 
oi  military  alliance  with  Soviet  Russia  is  un- 
thinkable. Why  go  through  the  pantomime 
of  wooing  and  courtship?  Everybody  knows 
that  the  American  boys,  learning  the  trade  of 
war  on  land  and  sea,  are  unwilling  to  fight  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  autocracy. 

Mr  Arthur  Krock,  head  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Times,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  old  year  revealed  that  the  present 
policy  of  the  American  Government  cannot  be 
pursued  "outside  the  status  of  belligerency." 
That  is  a  polite  way  of  announcing  that  we 
are  on  the  road  to  war.  In  the  same  column 
Mr.  Krock  described  the  no-war  pledges  of 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  as  the  "camou- 
fiage  of  the  campaign."  There  was  no  men- 
tion of  Soviet  Russia,  although  the  challenge 
to  Berlin.  Tokyo,  and  Rome  was  admitted. 

Before  we  are  embarked  upon  another  cam- 
paign, the  majority  of  the  American  people 
want  the  camoxiflage  stripped  from  our  pcdlqf 
toward  Moscow. 


Lend-Leate  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  JOSEPH  SMITH 

OF  CONNECllCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 


Friday.  February  28, 19U 
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RESOLUTION  BY  THE  GENERAL  AS8EMBLT 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 


Mr.     SMITH     of     Connecticut.    Mr. 
Speaker,    under    leave    to    extend    my 
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remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing joint  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut: 

Pebrttast  27,  1941. 

Hon.  J.  JoMPH  Smith, 

House  of  Representatives  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
I»A«  Congressmak:   The  foUowing  hoiiae 
Joint  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  house  of 
representatives  and   the  senate.  In  conciir- 
rence.  on  this  date: 
"Resolved  by  this  assembly — 
"Whereas  a  great  emergency  threatens  all 
the  free  governments  of  the  world.  Including 
ou!  own:  Therefore  be  It 

•Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  urge  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress  to 
assls..  In  the  passage  of  the  lend-lease  bill  now 
pending  therein  as  speedily  as  possible,  with 
such  amendments  and  reservations  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  senate  and 
the  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives  be 
directed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  each  of  the  Connecticut  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress." 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  J.  Fttzpatrick, 

Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
RoBKsr  H.  Powell. 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

or   MICHIGAN 

JH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  February  28,  1941 


Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  present  time  the  reasons 
for  the  enactment  of  the  longevity  sys- 
tem of  pay  for  postal  employees  are  more 
compelling  than  ever  before. 

There  has  been  no  salary  increase  for 
postal  employees  since  1925.  The  en- 
trance salary  grade  for  letter  carriers  and 
clerks  is  $1,700  per  annum,  with  annual 
promotions  of  $100  until  the  maximum 
grade  of  $2,100  is  reached.  The  custodial 
employees  average  $1,260  per  year. 

The  proposed  longevity-pay  system  ap- 
plies to  all  postal  employees.  After  10 
years  of  service  they  would  receive  $100 
per  annum  increase,  and  for  every  5- 
year  period  thereafter  an  additional  $100 
per  annum  until  30  years'  continual  serv- 
ice is  rendered,  when  the  maximum  of 
$2,600  is  reached. 

It  is  a  commonly  accepted  principle 
that  for  faithful  and  conscientious  per- 
formance of  duties  in  any  line  of  en- 
deavor there  should  be  commensurate 
'  remuneration,  and  that  remuneration 
should  be  increased  In  the  degree  that 
the  employee's  value  to  his  employer  in- 
creases. This  Is  an  accepted  idea  in  pri- 
vate industry  and  in  many  Government 
departmer^ts— f  or  example,  the  Army  and 
Navy  Departments. 

Under  present  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  country,  unless  this  longevity  legis- 
lation is  enacted,  postal  employees  will 
be  attracted  to  other  work,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  public  will  lose  the 
benefit   of   their   trained   service.    The 


statement  that  the  Postal  Service  is  an 
efficient  part  of  the  Government  service 
cannot  be  successfully  challenged  or  con- 
tradicted, and  certainly  that  efficiency 
is  gained  by  employees  in  years  of  con- 
stant application  to  duties. 

There  are  comparatively  few  promo- 
tions avaUable  to  a  carrier  or  clerk,  and 
at  the  present  time  when  he  has  reached 
the  $2,100  grade  at  the  end  of  5  years 
service  he  is  through  as  far  as  further 
salary  increases  are  concerned,  for  even 
though  he  remains  in  the  service  for  40 
years  thereafter  he  will  receive  no  in- 
crease in  salary.    In  fact,  under  the  pres- 
ent set-up,  if  a  carrier  reaches  the  $2,100 
grade  he  is  thereafter  on  what  may  be 
termed  "a  dead-end  street."    No  matter 
how  efficient  he  may  be.  he  knows  that 
in  the  first  5  years  of  service  he  has 
reached  the  peak  in  salary.    This  is  an 
unnatural  situation.    There  is  not  the 
proper  incentive  to  strive  for  further  effi- 
ciency.   Under  these  conditions  both  the 
employee   and   the   Postal   Service   are 
bound  to  suffer  to  some  extent.    Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  conducive  to  the  well- 
being  of  any  individual  for  him  to  realize 
after  working  for  5  years  and  while  he  is 
still  quite  young  that  he  has  already 
accomplished  all  that  he  can  reasonably 
expect  to  accomplish  in  his  lifetime  as 
far  as  salary  is  concerned. 

The  argument  which  applies  to  other 
Government  positions  —  namely,  that 
training  in  the  Government  service  leads 
to  more  remunerative  employment  in 
other  capacities — does  not  apply  to  the 
Postal  Service  because  the  Postal  Service 
is  a  Government  monopoly  and  the  ex- 
perience gained  lr»  it  is  valuable  only  to 
that  service  and  cannot  be  commercial- 
ized in  any  outside  industry.  Therefore 
the  only  compensation  that  the  postal 
employee  can  look  to  for  his  training 
and  skill  is  that  which  he  receives  or  will 
receive  from  the  Government. 

There  is  nothing  excessive  or  imprac- 
tical   about    this    proposed    legislation. 
Only  employees  who  are  veterans  of  at 
least  10  years  service  are  eligible  to  reach 
the  initial  increase  provided,  and  there- 
after the  increases  are  staggered  at  5- 
year  intervals.    The  maximum  grade  ob- 
tainable  under   this   change   would   be 
$2,600   per   annum,   and   the   employee 
would  have  to  reach  30  years'  service  to 
attain  the  maximum  of  $2,600  per  annum. 
Most  of  those  who  make  the  Govern- 
ment service  their  life  work  and  sole 
means  of  income  are  young  people,  and 
either  have  or  will  have  a  home  with  a 
family.    As  the  family  grows  the  longev- 
ity pay  will  provide  gradual  increases  in 
wages  to  correspond  with  the  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  family  and  will  also 
supply  means  for  recreation,  education, 
health,    and    home.     The   Government 
should  be  a  model  employer  and  set  an 
example  to  private  industry.    The  Gov- 
ernment's own  authorities  testify  that  an 
annual  income  of  $2,500  is  probably  the 
minimum  for  comfortable  living  for  an 
average  city  family  of  four  persons.    It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  uniforms 
for  employees  in  the  Postal  Service  are 
purchased  out  of  their  salaries  and  all 
bonded    employees    pay    premiums    for 
such  bonds  themselves. 

The  service  rendered  by  the  employees 
of  the  Postal  Service  is  not  by  any  means 


confined  solely  to  postal  business.   In  the 
past  few  years  they  have  performed  ex- 
traordinary service  in  the  distribution  of 
veterans'  adjusted-compensation  certifi- 
cates, in  the  registration  of  the  iinem- 
ployed  and  again  in  the  registration  of 
the  millions  of  people  under  social  se- 
curity and  they  did  these  jobs  cheerfully 
and  efficiently  without  extra  compensa- 
tion, and,  no  doubt,  will,  in  the  future, 
be  called  upon  to  render  extraordinary 
services  in  the  same  loyal  and  efficient 
manner.   It  is  very  fine  to  have  the  Amer- 
ican people  say.  as  often  as  it  is  said,  that 
our  Postal  Service  is  the  best  in  the  world 
and  let  it  go  at  that,  but  after  all,  the  em- 
ployees are  entitled  to  just  a  little  more 
than  praise.     Give  the  post-office  em- 
ployee something  substantial,  something 
with  which  he  can  be  a  credit  to  his  em- 
ployer and  a  credit  to  the  American  peo- 
ple something  with  which  he  might  give 
to  his  wife  and  family  the  fruits  of  his 
devotion,  faithfulness,  and  loyalty. 

This  longevity  legislation  was  first  pro- 
posed in  1928  and  action  on  it  is  now  long 
overdue.  Shortly  after  the  introduction 
of  this  proposed  measure  in  1928,  the 
country  was  plunged  into  the  severe  de- 
pression commencing  in  1929  and  action 
on  the  longevity  pay  biU  was  set  aside 
while  Congress  gave  its  attention  to  the 
acute  emergencies  of  this  depression 
period. 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  Government  is 
the  necessity  for  efficiency  and  fine  mo- 
rale stressed  as  in  the  Army  and  in  the 
Navy  and  in  those  departments  the  prin- 
ciple of  longevity  pay  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized and  accepted  as  in  accord  with 
elementary  justice  and  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  promotion  of  the  service  in 
those  vital  branches  of  our  National 
Government. 

The  principle  which  has  proven  its  suc- 
cess in  those  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment might  well  be  put  into  effect  in  the 
Post  Office  Department,  where  at  all  times 
but  especially  in  emergencies,  the  oper- 
ation of  the  government,  the  business  of 
the  Nation,  and  the  personal  relations  of 
the  citizens  depend  on  the  efficiency, 
faithfulness,  and  skill  of  the  postal  em- 
ployees. 


Analysis  of  Lend-lease  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  D.  WORTH  CURK 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  February  28  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13),  1941 


ANALYSIS  PREPARED  BY  AMERICA  FIRST 
COMMITTEE 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Record  a  pamphlet  entitled  "A 
Factual  Analysis  of  H.  R.  1776."  pre- 
pared by  the  America  First  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pam- 
phlet was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Analysis  or  H.  R.  1776 

(A«  adopted   by   Houm  of  Beprewntatlves,  February  8.  IMl) 

[Amendments  adopted  by  the  House  are  in  italics] 


TSXT  or  B.  B.    1770 

A  bin  further  to  promote  the  defense  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  cf 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  That  this  act  may  be  cited  as 
"An  act  to  promote  the  defense  cf  the  Unlttd 
States." 


Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  act — 
^(a)  The  term  "defense  article"  means — (1) 
Any   >»eapon,   munition,   aircraft,   vessel,   or 
boat. 


(2)  Any  machinery,  facility,  tool,  material 
or  supply  necessary  for  the  manufacture,  pro- 
duction, processing,  repair,  servicing,  or  oper- 
ation of  any  article  described  in  this  sub- 
section: 

(3)  Any  component  material  or  part  of  ovir 
equipment  for  any  article  described  in  this 
subsection; 

(4)  Any  other  commodity  or  article  for  de- 
fense. Such  term  "defense  article"  includes 
any  article  described  in  this  subsection;  man- 
ufactiued  or  procured  pursuant  to  section  3, 
or  to  which  the  United  States  or  any  foreign 
government  has  or  hereafter  acquires  title, 
possession,  or  controL 


(b)  The  term  "defense  information"  means 
any  plan,  specification,  design,  prototype,  or 
Information  pertaining  to  any  defense  article. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provlsionfl 
of  any  other  law, 


the  President  may,  from  time  to  time  when  he 

deems  it  in  the  toterest  of  national  defense, 

authorize 

the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  or  the  head  of  any  other  department  or 

agency  of  the  Government: 


(1)  To  manufacture  in  arsenals,  factories, 
and  shipyards  under  their  Jurisdiction,  or 
otherwise  procure,  any  defense  article 


for  the  government  of  any  country  whose 
defense  the  President  deems  vital  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  United  States. 


(2)  To  sell,  transfer,  exchange,  lease,  lend, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of,  to  any  such  govem- 
ment,  any  defense  article. 


TEXT  or  H.  B.   177S 


ANALTSIS 

The  phrase  "for  other  purposes"  is  generaUy 
inserted  to  insure  the  constitutionality  of 
provisions  which  may  not  seem  germane  to 
the  declared  purposes  of  a  bill.  In  this  case, 
it  covers  our  entire  foreign  policy  and  our 
entire  domestic  economy. 

This  title  Is  obvious  propaganda  designed 
to  play  tiiwn  the  desire  of  all  cltliens  for  an 
adequate  defense.  The  bill  better  Justlfles 
the  title  "An  Act  to  Finance  and  Supply  Cer- 
tain Unnamed  Belligerents."  It  repeals  o\ir 
policy  of  neutrality  and  Impregnable  defense 
and  substitutes  the  policy  that  our  security 
depends,  on  the  defense  of  other  nations. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  have  conceded  that 
this  applies  to  any  equipment  of  the  United 
States  Army  or  Navy,  now  on  hand  or  on  or- 
der, including  secret  weapons  like  the  Norden 
bomb  sight.  It  also  Includes  our  merchant 
marine  and  private  vessels. 

This  applies  to  the  entire  national-defense 
Industry,  and  also  to  virtually  our  entire  in- 
dustrial  apparatus.  "Supply"  may  possib'y 
include  the  manpower  necessary  for  such  ma- 
chinery. 

This  covers  parts  of  "defense  articles"  which 
may  be  disposed  of  separately,  such  as  a 
bomb  sight  alone. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  have  virtually  con- 
ceded that  this  extends  the  scope  of  the  bill 
beyond  arms  to  cover  foodsttxffs,  raw  mate- 
rials, and  Industrial  equipment,  since  all  these 
are  essential  to  defense  in  modern  war.  The 
same  broac'  definition  applies  to  the  same 
products  and  equipment  of  any  other  country. 
Thus  this  bill,  together  with  the  1917  Espi- 
onage Act,  enables  the  President  to  seize  the 
ships  of  any  belligerents  now  interned  In  our 
ports  and  to  turn  them  over  to  another 
belligerent. 

This  enables  the  President  to  give  foreign 
governments  any  blue  prints.  Information, 
and  secrets  concerning  our  arms  and  otir 
Industrial  equipment  and  processes. 

As  administration  witnesses  concede,  this 
automatically  repeals  more  than  100  laws,  In- 
cluding those  which  regulate  disposal  of 
United  States  military  and  naval  equipment. 
The  usual  method  of  repeal— by  enumerating 
specific  statutes  affected — is  not  used  here. 

This  gives  absolute  and  ungulded  power  to 
the  President  to  determine  what  is  "In  the 
interest  of  national  defense." 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  thus  apply  not 
only  to  the  Army  and  Navy  but  also  to  any 
other  Federal  administrative  or  executive 
agency,  such  as  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
R.  F.  C.  etc.,  despite  any  statutory  limitations 
on  the  powers  of  such  agencies. 

This  supersedes  existing  law  forbidding 
such  manufacture  for  foreign  governments 
(except  in  Latin  America).  It  not  only  em- 
powers the  purchase  of  such  articles  but  also 
the  condemnation  or  commandeering  of  pri- 
vate factories  which  make  or  service  them. 
It  enables  the  suspension  of  protective  labor 
laws,  such  as  the  Wagner  and  Wages  and 
Hours  Acts,  which  may  be  deemed  to  Inter- 
fere with  production. 

This  writes  into  national  policy,  for  the 
first  time  In  our  history,  the  admission  that 
the  defense  of  other  nations  is  "vital"  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States — in  other  words, 
on  an  equal  plane  with  our  own  defense.  It 
gives  the  President  unfettered  power  to  make 
virtv.al  military  alliances  with  any  nation 
in  the  world.  It  enables  the  appeasement  of 
ZtusBla  or  Japan. 

It  has  been  conceded  that  "otherwise  dis- 
pose of"  means  that  gifts  may  be  made. 
This  can  abrogate  the  "cash"  requirements 
of  the  neutrality  law.  The  "lease"  and 
"lend"  powers,  when  used,  can  repeal  the  ban 
on  the  use  of  Export-Import  Bank  funds  for 
bdllgerents.  "Transfer"  can  be  defined  to 
authorize  the  use  at  American  ships  to  carry 
*\SefeDae  articles"  to  neutral  ports  for  trans- 


bttt  no  defense  article  not  manufactured  or 
procured  under  paragraph  (i)  shall  in  any 
way  be  disposed  of  under  this  paragraph, 
except  after  consultation  with  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army  or  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations of  the  Savy,  or  both. 


The  value  of  defense  articles  disposed  of  in 
any  way  under  authority  of  this  paragraph 
and  procured  from  funds  heretofore  apprx>- 
printed   shaU  not   exceed   $l.300ftOO,000 


(3)  To  test.  Inspect,  prove,  repair,  outfit, 
recondition,  or  otherwise  to  place  in  good 
working  order  any  defense  article  for  any 
such  government. 


(4)  To  communicate  to  any  such  govern- 
ment any  defense  information,  pertaining  to 
any  defense  article  furnished  to  such  govern- 
ment under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

(5)  To  rele&se  for  export  any  defense  arti- 
cle to  any  such  government. 

(b)  The  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
any  such  foreign  government  receives  any  aid 
authorized  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
those  which  the  President  deems  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  benefit  to  the  United  States 
may  be  payment  or  repayment  In  kind  or 
property,  or  any  other  direct  or  indirect  bene- 
fit which  the  President  deems  satisfactory. 

(c)  Neither  the  Presuient  nor  the  head  of 
any  department  or  agency  shall,  after  June 
30,  1943.  exercise  any  of  the  powers  conferred 
by  or  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  nor  shaU, 
such  powers  be  exercised  if  terminated  by 
both  houses  of  the  Congress,  except  that 
until  July  1,  1946.  such  powers  may  be  exer- 
cised to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out  a 
contract  or  agreement  with  such  a  goifem- 
ment  made  before  July  I,  1943. 


(d)  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  or  to  permit  the  authorization  tf 
convoying  vessels  by  naval  vessels  of  the 
United  States. 


(e)  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  or  to  permit  the  authorization  cf 
the  entry  of  any  American  vessel  into  a  com- 
bat area  in  violation  of  section  5  of  the  Neu- 
trality Act  of  1939. 


Sec.  4.  All  contracts  or  agreements  made  for 
the  disposition  of  any  defense  article  or  de- 
fense information  pursuant  to  section  3  shall 
contain  a  clause  by  which  the  foreign  govern- 
ment xmdertakes  that  it  will  not.  without  the 
consent  of  the  President,  transfer  title  to  or 
possession  of  such  defense  information   by 
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shipment  to  belllgerenta,  or  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  war  zones. 

Only  In  the  case  of  articles  manufactured 
or  procured  for.  or  In  the  possession  of.  the 
United  States  armed  forces  must  there  be 
consultation  with  military  officials.  This  re- 
peals the  1940  law  which  requires  them  to 
certify  that  such  articles  are  not  essential 
to  our  defense  before  they  can  be  transferred 
to  a  foreign  country.  Such  articles  can  be 
transferred  even  if  the  officials  disapprove. 

This  limitation  applies  only  to  defense  ar- 
ticles for  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy 
now  on  hand  or  for  which  such  appropria- 
tions have  already  been  made.  An  unlimited 
amount  of  articles  can  be  transferred  in  the 
future.  Also,  this  does  not  prevent  the 
United  SUtes  from  taking  over  all  current 
British  contracts,  and  then  lending,  leasing, 
or  giving  le  articles  contracted  for  to  the 
English.  Thus,  several  billion  dollars  of  ma- 
terials can  be  transferred.  In  addition,  the 
President  can  place  hla  own  valuation  on 
articles  transferred 

This  gives  the  President  power  to  make  our 
ports  into  bases  for  the  British  Navy.  It  vio- 
lates International  law,  as  is  recognized  by 
the  President's  neutrality  proclamations.  In 
connection  with  the  current  war.  and  by  the 
Treaty  of  Habana,  entered  into  in  1940  oy 
the  United  States  and  many  LatiijrAmerlcan 
countries. 

This  would  mean  exchanging  military  se- 
crets and  tactics  with  such  goverimients. 


This  permits  the  removal  of  any  ban  on 
export  of  arms  or  raw  materials  deemed  es- 
sential to  our  defense. 

This  reposes  in  the  President  full  power  to 
determine  under  what  conditions  aid  should 
be  lent  or  given,  and  what  benefits.  If  any. 
the  United  States  shall  receive.  Gifts  may  be 
authorized  without  first  requiring  the  British 
to  exhaust  their  dollar  resources  or  to  con- 
vert their  assets  in  the  United  States  Into 
dollsurs. 

The  powers  granted  by  the  bill  to  Involve 
us  In  war  can  be  exercised  well  before  1943. 
This  time  limitation  does  not  negate  the  pos- 
sibility that  performance  under  the  powers 
granted  by  this  bill  may  extend  beyond  1946. 
An  agreement  may  be  entered  into  with  a 
foreign  government,  by  which  we  immedi- 
ately transfer  title  to  defense  articles  now  on 
hand  or  to  be  produced  In  the  future,  and 
by  which  no  further  action  Is  required  of  the 
United  States  Government,  but  by  which 
the  foreign  government  may  take  possession 
of  the  articles  at  any  time  in  the  future  when 
It  is  ready  to  do  so  or  wben  the  articles  iire 
produced.  It  is  unlikely  that  Congress  will 
exercise  its  power  to  repeal  the  act  after  the 
President  has  entered  upon  a  course  of  con- 
duct. Moreover.  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  an  act  of  this  sort  can  constitution- 
ally Xx  repealed  by  a  concurrent  resolution. 

All  that  this  says  is  that,  if  the  President 
orders  United  States  naval  vessels  to  act  as 
convoys,  he  Is  doing  it  not  under  any  power 
granted  by  this  act  but  under  powers  already 
Tested  In  him  as  Commander  In  Chief.  How- 
ever, this  bill  grants  powers  whose  exercise 
will  necessarily  create  situations  increasing 
the  pressure  on  the  President  to  authorize  the 
use  of  convoys. 

This  limitation  does  not  negate  the  possi- 
bility that  merchant  vessels  can  be  ordered  to 
transport  defense  material,  such  as  oil,  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  combat  zone  for  transfer  to 
the  ships  of  a  belligerent,  or  to  a  neutral  port 
for  transshipment  to  a  belligerent,  thus  abro- 
gating the  "carry"  provisions  of  the  neutral- 
ity law. 

This  limitation  on  the  use  of  United  States 
defense  articles  by  a  foreign  government  is 
practically  useless,  since  If  a  government  to 
which  the  President  extends  aid  becomes 
(through  any  circumstances,  such  as  a  nego- 
tiated peace)  affiliated  to  an  antl-Unlted 
States  bloc  of  foreign  governments.  It  can  Ig- 
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gift.  sale,  or  otherwise,  or  permit  Its  tise  by 
anyone  not  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
such  foreign  goveriunent. 


Sic.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  War.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  or  the  head  of  any  other  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  government  in- 
volved, shall,  when  any  such  defense  article 
or  defense  information  is  exported,  imme- 
diately inform  the  department  or  agency  des- 
ignated by  the  President  to  administer  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat.  714), 
of  the  quantities,  character,  value,  terms  of 
disposition,  and  destination  of  the  article  and 
information  so  exported. 

(b)  The  President  from  time  to  time  but 
not  less  frequently  than  once  every  90  days, 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  of 
operations  under  this  act,  except  such  infor- 
mation as  he  deems  incompatible  with  the 
public  interest  to  disclose.  Reports  provided 
for  under  this  subsection  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  th  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may 
be,  if  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  is  not  in  session. 
Sec.  6.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  from  time  to  time,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  this  act- 


(b)  All  money  and  all  property  which  is 
converted  into  money  received  under  section 
3  from  any  government  shall,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  revert 
to  the  respective  appropriation  or  appropria- 
tions out  of  which  funds  were  expended  with 
respect  to  the  defense  article  or  defense  in- 
formation for  which  such  consideration  Is 
received,  and  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
tiu-e  for  the  purpose  for  which  such  ex- 
pended funds  were  appropriated  by  law,  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  funds  are 
received  and  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  the  head  of  the  department 
or  agency  shall  in  all  contracts  or  agreements 
for  the  disposition  of  any  defense  article  or 
defense  information  fully  protect  the  rights 
of  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have 
patent  rights  in  and  to  any  such  article  or 
Information  which  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  disposed  of  aiul  the  payments  collected 
for  royalties  on  such  patents  shall  be  paid 
to  the  owners  and  holders  of  such  patents. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the 
Navy  are  hereby  authorized  to  purchase  or 
otherwise  acquire  arms,  ammunition.,  and 
Implements  of  war  produced  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  any  country  to  which  section  3  is 
applicable,  whenever  the  President  deems 
such  purchase  or  acquisition  to  be  necessary 
In  the  Interests  of  the  defense  of  the  United 
States. 
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nore  this  section  with  Impunity.  Further- 
more defense  articles  sent  by  us  to  a  foreign 
country  may  be  intercepted  on  the  high  seas 
by  the  warships  of  another  belligerent,  and 
our  military  secrets  thus  become  available  to 
a  hostile  power. 

This  provides  for  a  clearing  hovise  for  all  ex- 
ports under  this  act.  Contrary  to  present 
practice,  it  does  not  authorize  the  Munitions 
Control  Board  to  include  such  Information  in 
Its  annual  report. 


S»c.  9.  The  President  may,  from  time  to 
time,  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out 
any  of  the  provlsinns  of  this  act; 


and  he  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority 
conferred  on  him  by  this  act  through  such 
department,  agency  or  officer  as  he  shall 
direct. 


Since  the  Executive  may  withhold  Informa- 
tion he  deems  "Incompatible  with  the  public 
interest,"  the  degree  of  secrecy  with  which 
disposition  of  "defense  articles"  may  be 
cloaked  rests  solely  in  his  discretion. 


Because  of  the  unique  nature  of  this  bill, 
there  is  virtually  no  congressional  control 
over  appropriations  needed  to  carry  It  out. 
The  President  has  power  to  dispose  of  de- 
fense articles  without  first  consulting  Con- 
gress, and  thus  can  demand  that  specified 
funds  be  appropriated  to  make  up  the  deficit. 
Congress  would  then  have  no  alternative  but 
to  grant  the  demand. 

This  creates  a  revolving  fund  enabling  the 
department  or  agency,  such  as  the  Army  or 
Navy,  to  use  the  funds  returned  without  fur- 
ther authorization  from  Congress.  Since 
such  repayment  may  often  be  made  more 
than  2  years  after  the  original  appropriation, 
and  since  the  Army  or  Navy  may  then  use 
such  funds  over  an  additional  2-year  period, 
there  is  grave  doubt  whether  this  provision 
would  not  violate  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition on  appropriations  for  the  Army  for 
more  than  a  2-year  period. 

This  may  result  in  increased  financial  bur- 
dens upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States, 
since  the  United  States  Government  must 
normally  pay  to  a  patent  holder  royalties  on 
patented  articles,  which  it  has  transferred  to 
and  which  are  being  used  abroad  by  a  for- 
eign government. 


This  provision  would  give  the  President, 
without  consulting  Congress,  power  (1)  to 
pay  for  the  defense  of  a  foreign  government 
(such  as  Great  Britain)  by  going  through  a 
formal  paper  transaction  of  buying  guns 
and  munitions  produced  in  England  and  im- 
mediately giving  them  back  to  that  country, 
thus  giving  England  funds  to  spend  else- 
where; (2)  In  case  of  America's  entry  Into 
war,  to  finance  the  entire  war  costs  of  all 
allies  through  this  method;  and/or  (3)  In 
the  event  of  an  imminent  British  defeat  to 
buy  the  British  Navy. 

This  provision  would  also  allow  the  ex- 
penditure of  an  unlimited  sum  In  a  foreign 
country  by  the  purchase  of  machinery,  manu- 
factured aritcles  or  raw  materials  of  any  kind, 
used  or  useful  for  the  production  of  imple- 
ments of  war. 

To  an  unprecedented  degree  this  bill,  by 
this  section,  virtually  delegates  to  the  Execu- 
tive, and  to  his  chosen  aides,  power  to  legis- 
late in  the  fields  of  foreign  policy  and  do- 
mestic economy.  The  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  so  sweeping  and  general  in  terms  that 
only  the  Executive  can  and  wlil  say  how  far 
he  or  his  aides  may  go  thereunder. 

The  President  can  use.  if  he  deems  It  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  act.  the  entire  United 
States  Army  and  Navy  and  any  Government 
agency. 
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The  Lease-Lend  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  SAUTHOFF 

or  WIBCOMSIH 

THE  HOUSE  OP  KKPBESENTATIVES 


Friday,  February  28.  1941 


Mr.  SAUTHOPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  prec- 
edent for  the  present  proposed  grant  of 
power  to  the  President  in  the  lease- lend 
bill  Is  provided  by  the  act  of  Congiess  in 
1933  granting  to  the  President  the  power 
to  expend  $3,300,000,000  entirely  "in  his 
discretion."  This  provision  in  the  1933 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  en- 
abled the  President  to  institute  and  carry 
on  thousands  of  projects  "in  his  discre- 
tion" without  advance  coonsideratioo  or 
review  by  Congress. 

For  the  ensuing  2  years  the  knowledge 
of  Congress  as  to  the  projects  instituted 
In  the  discretion  of  the  President  was 
limited  almost  entirely  to  the  cursory 
review  by  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
Several  agencies  were  establidied  in 
the  discretion  of  the  President  with  ac- 
cotmting  systems  and  procedures  of  their 
own,  without  any  centralization  or  coor- 
dination of  accounting  controls;  so  that, 
except  for  the  annual  Budget  message  of 
the  President  to  Congress,  it  was  difficult 
for  Members  of  Congress  to  know  defi- 
nitely the  status  of  operations  of  such 
agencies. 

On  one  or  two  occasions,  notably  the 
occasion  when  Senator  Byrd,  of  Virginia, 
requested  a  special  accounting  of  the 
Public  Works  Administration  program 
in  1934.  Members  of  Congress  became 
impatient  with  this  lack  of  information 
and  asked  for  special  reports  on  the 
operations  of  certain  of  these  agencies. 
In  1935  a  number  of  these  agencies  had 
got  sufficiently  out  of  hand  in  their  oper- 
ations that  even  the  President  felt  It 
essential  that  some  coordinated  account- 
ing and  reporting  system  be  installed. 
Therefore,  tn  the  spring  of  1935,  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935,  when 
the  President  was  given  an  appropriation 
of  $4,880,000,000  to  be  used  "in  his  dis- 
cretion," the  President,  by  Executive 
Order  No.  7034.  provided  for  the  instal- 
lation by  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department,  of  the  first  over-all,  cen- 
tralized accounting  and  reporting  system 
of  its  kind  In  Ameiican  history. 

Encouragement  to  this  action  by  the 
President  was  lent  by  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress inserted  a  modest  little  paragraph 
in  the  closing  sections  of  the  appropria- 
tions act,  reading  a.s  follows: 

A  report  of  the  operations  under  this  Joint 
resolution  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress 
before  the  tenth  day  of  January  In  each  of 
the  next  three  regular  sessions  of  Congreaa. 
which  report  shall  Include  a  statement  of 
the  expenditures  made  and  obligations  In- 
curred by  classes  and  amounts. 

This  short,  little  provision  in  the  1935 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  did 


more  to  provide  for  efBcient  management 
and  careful  administration  of  the  emer- 
gency relief  program  than  perhaps  any 
other  one  single  requirement. 

Again  the  Nation,  through  its  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  proposes  to  grant 
the  E»resldent  practically  unlimited  pow- 
ers in  connection  with  the  defense  pro- 
gram in  general  and  the  lease-lend  bill 
In  particular. 

It  is  believed  that  both  the  opponents 
and  proponents  of  the  program  would 
have  a  great  deal  more  confidence  in 
the  proposed  grant  of  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent if  some  better  system  of  accounta- 
bility to  Congress  by  the  President  and 
the  departments  and  agencies  could  be 
established. 

A  good  accounting  system,  conscienti- 
ously maintained  like  the  system  that  has 
been  mamtained  for  the  emergency  re- 
lief program  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, is  one  of  the  most  impersonal 
methods  of  controlling  the  Executive  that 
has  evar  been  devised.  Once  a  thor- 
ough, over-all.  conscientiously  main- 
tained accounting  system  has  been  In- 
stalled, the  reports  produced  will  tell  a 
story  that  no  administrator  and  no  ex- 
ecutive can  evade. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  inchide  the  fol- 
lowing editorials  from  three  newspapers. 
The  first  from  the  Capital  Times,  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  of  February  24.  1941;  the 
second  from  the  Oregon  Dally  Journal, 
of  Portland.  Oreg..  of  February  5.  1941; 
and  the  third  from  the  Boston  Traveler, 
Boston,  Mass.,  of  January  30.  1941. 

These  three  editorials  suggest  that  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  will  more  will- 
ingly pay  for  the  defense  program  if  they 
can  be  advised  at  frequent  intervals  how 
the  funds  are  being  handled.  They  sug- 
gest that  If  some  better  system  of  ac- 
countability to  Congress  by  the  President 
and  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  could  be  established  at  this 
time,  the  lease-lend  bill  in  particular  and 
the  national-defense  program  in  general 
could  be  carried  on  with  greatly  increased 
confidence  on  the  part  of  both  opponents 
and  proponents. 

The  editorials  follow: 
[Prom  the  Capital  Times  (Madison,  Wis.)  of 
February  24,  1941 1 

UNiran)  GovEHNMurr  accounting 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  to- 
day is  spending  money  at  a  rate  never  l)efore 
equaled  m  our  peacetime  history.  Our  de- 
fense budget  of  from  $15,000,000,000  to  $20,- 
000,000,000  a  year  makes  the  rearming  of 
America  the  biggest  business  enterprise  on 
earth. 

America  is  mobilizing  its  dollars  for  de- 
fense, and  this  Is  as  it  should  be.  And  yet. 
Incredible  as  it  seems,  there  is  no  centrallaed 
accounting  system  to  keep  track  of  those 
dollars  so  that  the  President,  Congress,  and 
the  public  can  know  Just  where  we  stand. 

There  are,  of  coxirae,  some  200  unrelated, 
xmcoordinated  accounting  systems  In  the 
Federal  Government,  each  telling  Its  own 
particular  story.  But  there  ta  not  the  ma- 
chinery to  pool  them  all  together  to  make 
available  the  entire  picture.  The  dollar  army 
has  plenty  of  lieutenants,  but  no  generals. 

Would  a  large  business  concern  tolerate  a 
system  where  scores  of  departments  kept 
their  own  accounts,  but  lacked  a  central 
office  where  master  ledgers  were  kept  and 
baltuice  sheets  and  profit  and  loss  statements 
drawn  up  for  the  entire  business? 


President  Rooeevelt  has  recognised  the 
need  of  such  a  central  Federal  accounting 
system  and  has  urged  Congress  to  act.  In  his 
message  to  Congress  In  December  the  Presi- 
dent said: 

"There  Is  no  central  record  of  the  Govern- 
ment's accruing  liability.  No  system  has 
been  devised  for  a  general  operating  state- 
ment, nor  for  the  preparation  of  a  balance 
sheet  renecUng  all  factors  affecting  the 
flnancial  condition  of  the  Government." 

Still  nothing  is  done.  Too  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  spending  their  energies 
assaUing  the  policies  of  our  defense  {jrogram 
who  might  be  better  employed  \n  helping  to 
work  out  a  record -keeping  system  to  Insure 
Its  flnancial  success. 

The  Capital  Times  hopes  that  after  the 
lend-lease  bill  Is  out  of  the  way.  Congress 
will  have  the  good  sense  to  authorize  the 
setting  up  of  a  central  accounting  system  as 
President  Roosevelt  has  recommended.  It 
will  avoid  bottlenecks  In  rearmament  financ- 
ing and  help  Instire  the  people  of  getting 
their  money's  worth  for  every  dollar  spent 
by  Federal  departments. 

(From  the  Oregon  Dally  Jotimal   (PortlaDd. 
Oreg.)  of  February  6.  1941) 

THZ    6RKATCST    BTTBXNXSS    KMTERFKISI    IN    WOKLO 
B  TOUSS — ^trNITED   8TATSS  00%'XHNMCMT 

The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
wtaic^  win  be  spending  from  $15,000,000,000 
to  $20,000,000,000  a  year  during  the  rearma- 
ment emergency,  is  now  the  greatest  business 
enterprise  on  earth. 

Yet,  Incredible  as  It  seems.  It  has  no  cen- 
tralized accounting  system  whereby  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  can  tell,  from  month 
to  month  and  from  year  to  year,  what  the 
flnancial  position  of  the  Government  Is  In- 
stead. It  has  some  200  wholly  unrelated,  unco- 
ordinated systems  of  accounting,  from  which 
It  Is  utterly  impossible  to  determine  its  over- 
all fiscal  condition. 

Recognizing  this  situation,  the  President 
attempted  to  correct  it  last  August  by  Issuing 
an  Executive  order  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  prepare  such  reports  as  would 
make  known  in  all  practicable  detad  the 
financial  condition  and  operations  of  the 
Government  In  Its  various  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  status  of  appropriations,  outstand- 
ing indebtedness  and  uncollected  revenues. 
But,  to  date.  Congress  has  made  no  funds 
available  for  this  admittedly  colossal  task. 

The  President  again  emphasized  the  need 
for  such  a  system  in  his  mes-sage  tc  Congress 
In  December,  when  he  said:  "There  is  no  cen- 
tral record  of  the  Government's  accruing  lia- 
bility. No  system  has  been  devised  for  a  gen- 
eral operating  statement,  nor  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  balance  sheet  reflecting  all  factors 
affecting  the  financial  condition  of  the  Gov- 
ernment."   Still  nothing  Is  done. 

Dollars  wUl  play  a  tremendous  part  In  win- 
ning democracy's  fight  for  survival  against 
dictatorship.  A  dollar  bottleneck  may  be  Just 
as  detrimental,  even  fatal,  as  a  machine  tool 
bottleneck  or  a  materials  or  manjxrwer  bot- 
tleneck that  blocks  rearmament.  Further- 
more, the  United  States  must  get  its  money's 
worth  for  every  dollar  sjsent  in  defending  It- 
self and  its  friends  in  England.  China,  Greece, 
and  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  dollar  txjttleneck.  such 
as  England  now  faces,  and  to  get  Its  money's 
worth  In  rearmament,  the  United  States  must 
exercise  complete  generalship  over  money,  as 
well  as  men  and  materials.  This  supervision 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  possession  of 
full  and  complete  fiscal  Information.  And 
such  Information  can  be  had  only  from  a  cen- 
tralized, all-lncluslve  accoimtlng  organiza- 
tion. 

Any  biKlness  enterptrlse — Including  th« 
United  States  Government — that  attempts  to 
fxinctlon  without  it  Invites  waste  and  uiU- 
mately  financial  chaos. 
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(Prom  the  Boston  Traveler  of  January  30, 
1941] 

COVEENMENT  ACCOXmTINO 

We  believe  that  the  people  of  this  cotintry, 
wUllngly  paying  for  the  defense  program  as 
they  are.  would  like  to  know  how  the  funds 
are  being  handled. 

Under  present  arrangements  it  is  likely  to 
be  months,  perhaps  longer,  before  anything 
is  learned  about  the  status  of  defense  fi- 
nances. Government  bookkeeping  can  be 
exasperatingly  slow. 
But  it  needn't  be. 

In  support  of  this  assertion  we  point  to 
what  the  United  States  Treasury  accountants 
have  been  doing  for  6  years.  They  audit  the 
funds  of  the  emergency  relief  appropriations 
and  turn  in  a  complete  report  on  the  last  day 
of  the  calendar  year. 

This  information  is  compiled  in  Washing- 
ton, the  report  printed  in  the  United  States 
Government  Printing  Office,  and  Is  then  pre- 
sented by  the  President  to  the  new  Congress 
meeting  early  in  January. 

Prom  the  time  the  last  bit  of  accounting 
information  is  received  in  Washington  to  the 
time  Congress  receives  the  full  report  on 
B.  R.  A.  funds,  there  is  a  lapse  of  only  10  days. 
In  other  words,  the  latest  report  by  the 
Treasury  accountants  is  inclusive  as  of  De- 
cember 31..  1940.  and  was  in  the  bands  of 
Congress  on  January  10.  1941. 

What  other  Federal  department  or  agency 
can  boast  similar  speed?  In  no  instance  is 
accuracy  sacrificed.  In  less  than  2  weeks  the 
public  ha%  a  record  of  the  status  of  funds 
and  operations  of  the  E.  R.  A.  in  every  State 
and  possession  of  the  United  States. 

We  submit  that  a  similar  method  of  ac- 
counting should  be  applied  to  defense  funds. 
We  dont  question  the  ability  of  Individual 
Government  departments  in  accounting  for 
funds  made  available  to  them. 

Their  aim  Is  coordination  and  speed.  These 
are  the  two  dominant  factors  in  defense  pro- 
duction and  they  should  also  be  applied  to 
defense  accounting. 

We  recommend  that  defense  authorities 
consult  the  United  States  Treasury  accoun.s 
office  They  will  learn  how  the  public  may 
be  furnished  with  reports  on  defense  fimds 
that  are  up  to  the  minute  and.  therefore, 
useful. 


The  Peace  Resolution  of  1941 
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shall  remain  at  peace  with  the  world  and 
free  from  foreign  entanglements,  while  it 
faithfully  performs  its  duties  as  a  good 
neighbor:   and 

Whereas,  if  the  world  ever  needed  a  peace- 
maker. It  needs  one  now;  and 

Whereas,  with  war  engulfing  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  globe  and  threatening  to  draw 
other  nations  into  its  vortex,  there  is  a  real 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  demon- 
strate its  sincerity  as  a  good  neighbor  by 
assuming  the  role  of  a  peacemaker;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  poeslbillty,  faint  though 
it  may  be,  that  the  New  World  under  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States  might  be 
the  means  of  freeing  the  Old  World  from 
the  miseries  of  war  and  reestablishing  peace 
and  tranquillity  on  earth:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  the 
President  shall  be  requested  to  invite  the 
American  Republics  to  send  delegates  to  a 
coiiference  to  be  held  at  the  earliest  practica- 
ble date  In  the  city  of  Washington  to  offer  to 
the  nations  now  at  war  the  services  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  a  mediator,  to  the 
end  that  the  blessings  of  peace  may  be 
brought  to  a  distraught  world. 

Sec.  2.  This  resolution  shall  be  known  as 
the  "Peace  Resolution  of  1941." 

I  submit  this  suggestion  of  mediation 
by  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  an  ap- 
proach to  peace  because  all  the  agencies 
that  might  normally  have  opened  the 
road  to  that  cherished  goal  have  been 
wiped  out  by  the  storms  of  war.  The 
World  Court  has  vanished  into  thin  air. 
All  of  the  formerly  existing  machinery 
to  effectuate  peace  among  nations  has 
been  obliterated,  so  that  if  there  is  to  be 
mediation  to  end  the  horrible  spell  that 
is  gripping  the  Old  World  and  threatening 
the  New  World  some  new  method  of 
initiating  peace  proceedings  must  be  set 
up. 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  the  Western  Hemisphere  should  be 
an  arsenal  of  world  peace  and  to  that 
end  I  have  today  Introduced  a  concur- 
rent resolution  declaring  it  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  invite  representatives  of  the  21 
American  Republics  to  meet  in  Wash- 
ington to  tender  the  services  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  a  mediator  to 
end  the  World  War. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  I  have  in- 
troduced is  as  follows: 

OONCnUSNT  EESOLtrnoK  TO   PBOMOn  PCACB 

Whereas  It  la  the  overwhelming  desire  of 
the  American  people  that  the  United  States 


NEW   WORLD   MIGHT   BE   SAVIOR  OF  THE   OLD 

In  making  this  suggestion  I  have  not 
been  insensible  to  the  thought  that  there 
is  a  bit  of  sentiment  appealing  to  the 
affections  of  mankind  in  the  idea  that  the 
New  World  might  become  the  savior  of 
the  Old  World,  out  of  whose  loins  it 
sprang.  In  the  New  World  we  have  a 
melting  pot  of  all  of  the  racial  strains 
and  nationalities  of  the  Old.  Here  the 
offspring  of  all  foreign  nations  dwell  in 
peace  and  harmony,  intermingling  so- 
cially, intermarrying,  and  bringing  up 
their  families  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
confidence  and  respect,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  substance  in  the  thought 
that,  acting  collectively  and  with  deep 
concern  for  humanity  as  a  whole,  they 
might  be  potent  in  bringing  peace  to  their 
fatherlands. 

In  offering  this  resolution  I  have  not 
overlooked  the  value  of  a  mediation  move 
of  this  kind  as  a  means  of  solidifying  the 
Americas.  I  believe  that  it  would  easily 
be  possible,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States,  to  get  all  of  the  republics 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  solidly  back 
of  this  proposal.  I  think  they  would 
jump  at  the  chance  of  participating  in 
a  movement  to  bring  peace  to  the  world. 
If  unhappily  the  movement  should  fail 
the  American  republics,  after  this  experi- 
ence of  being  united  in  a  common  pur- 
pose, would  be  more  solidified  and  more 
responsive  to  the  call  for  united  action 
than  they  are  now.  There  would  be  the 
feeling  among  the  American  descendants 
of  European  forefathers  that  they  had 


done  their  best  and.  having  failed,  they 
must  henceforth  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  For  the 
future  security  of  the  United  States  and 
to  carry  out  its  defense  program  and  the 
obligations  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  it  is 
highly  essential  that  the  American  re- 
publics shall  be  solidified  and  bound  to- 
gether in  bonds  of  unshakable  comrade- 
ship. Cooperation  in  a  movement  for 
world  peace  is.  I  believe,  one  means  of 
accomplishing  that  purpose. 

TJNITED    STATES    ONLY    COUNTET    OUALinED    TO 
MEDIATE 

The  United  States  is  the  only  country 
in  the  world  that  could  initiate  mediation 
with  any  hope  of  success.  Japan  tried 
it  the  other  day,  but  she  came  into 
court  with  unclean  hands  and  was 
frowned  into  silence  immediately.  But 
the  world  would  listen  to  the  United 
States  and  a  word  from  our  President 
invoking  peace  would  thrill  the  peoples 
of  all  of  the  countries  on  earth,  for  those 
who  have  to  do  the  dying  and  suffering 
are  unspeakably  weary  of  war,  weary  of 
its  burdens,  its  griefs,  and  heartaches, 
weary  of  the  pain  it  puts  in  the  hearts 

of  mothers.  ......  ^ 

Never  has  any  country  in  the  history 
of  the  world  had  a  greater  opportunity 
for  superstatesmanship  than  is  now  pre- 
sented to  the  United  States.  We  have 
our  choice  of  being  a  peacemaker  or  a 
belligerent.  If  we  become  a  belligerent, 
our  opportunity  to  serve  mankind  as  a 
mediator  will  be  forever  lost. 

Mediation  would  not  be  a  new  role  for 
the  United  States.    Over  35  years  ago 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  President  of 
the  United   States,  initiated  mediation 
proceedings  which,  with  the  cooperation 
of     Emperor     Wilhelm     of     Germany, 
brought   about  the   end  of   the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  saving  untold  numbers  of 
lives  and  incalculable  property  damage. 
There  was  then  no  threat  of  the  war 
spreading  to  the  United  States,  as  there 
is  now,  and  President  Roosevelt,  acting 
solely  as  a  friend  of  peace,  achieved  a 
triumph  which  brought  him  the  plaudits 
of  humanity  all  around  the  world.    How 
much   greater  would   now   be   the  tri- 
umph  of    a    successful   mediation   that 
would  end  the  present  World  War.  which 
threatens  to  spread  over  the  whole  earth? 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  recast 
our  entire  thought  on  international  af- 
fairs.   We  have  departed  from  the  sound 
and  solid  ground  of  the  fathers  and  we 
need  to  get  back  to  safer  moorings.    I 
believe  the  main  trouble  with  our  think- 
ing is  that  we  have  forsaken  the  ideal 
which  set  up  America  as  a  neutral,  free, 
and    independent    nation    and    a    good 
neighbor,  and   by  reaching  beyond   all 
bounds  of  our  authority  and  seeking  to 
police  the  world  in  the  interest  of  democ- 
racy we  have  brought  ourselves  to  a  situa- 
tion where  we  are  becoming  hopelessly 
entangled  in  world  affairs  and  in  im- 
minent danger  of  losing  our  democracy 
at  home. 

WAR  LOOMS  BEFORE  US 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  unless 
we  retrace  our  steps  to  safer  ground,  we 
will  soon  be  deep  in  the  war.  facing  a 
possibility  of  the  loss  of  millions  of  our 
young  men,  the  collapse  of  our  financial 
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system,  and  the  destruction  of  our  form 
of  government. 

The  people  of  America  ought  to  de- 
mand that  we  should  do  something  to 
save  the  world — and  that  includes  Amer- 
ica— ^from  impending  destruction.  The 
adoption  of  this  resolurion  would  at  least 
be  making  a  start.  Ai  though  no  Ameri- 
can blood  has  been  spilled  as  yet,  the 
World  War  is  costing  America  at  the  rate 
of  a  billion  dollars  a  week  in  appropria- 
tions and  is  piling  up  a  debt  which  al- 
ready is  a  mortgage  on  the  sweat  and 
toil  of  our  taxpayers  and  our  children 
and  our  children's  children  for  a  hun- 
dred years. 

For  peace-loving  America,  only  feebly 
armed,  to  take  over  a  bankrupt  war 
it  had  no  part  in  starting,  and  under- 
take to  fight  it  to  a  finish  against  all 
of  the  highly  mecharJzed  supereflBcient 
military  powers  of  the  world  is  sheer  in- 
sanity. It  is  an  appalling  picture. 
With  our  country  tottering  on  the  brink 
of  war  should  we  not,  in  heaven's  name, 
do  something  to  arrest  the  forces  that 
are  dragging  us  toward  the  awful  abyss? 
We  love  democracy  and  we  will  be  serv- 
ing democracy  better  and  will  be  in  an 
Incalculably  more  favorable  position  to 
serve  humanity  in  the  recreation  of  the 
world  out  of  the  ash.es  of  the  present 
war,  if  we  will  remain  strong,  free,  and 
independent  than  if  we  become  Just  one 
more  belligerent. 

I  hope  that  while  we  are  building  up 
our  defenses  to  the  highest  point  of  per- 
fection, we  will  also  explore  the  oppor- 
tunity for  mediation,  which  my  resolution 
suggests,  and  ascertain  whether  there  is 
not  enough  moral  fiber  and  Christian 
sentiment  left  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere to  pull  the  Old  World  out  of  the 
pit.  If  the  Americas  can  do  this  they 
will  rescue  humanity  from  the  most  aw- 
ful fate  that  ever  confronted  it  in  the 
long  train  of  ages. 

BX80X7KCES  AMPLE  FOR  ALL 

The  Creator  of  this  beautiful  world 
made  plenteous  provision  to  sustain  the 
lives  of  all  the  millions  that  might  in- 
habit it.   There  is  enough  land  lying  un- 
cultivated and  fallov/  to  support  all  hu- 
man beings  on  the  earth,  if  they  would 
forget  their  hatreds,  put  down  their  guns, 
and  go  to  work.   When  the  present  cata- 
clysm is  over  there  must  inevitably  be  a 
large-scale  readjustment  that  will  take 
into  consideration  the  economic  needs  of 
the  human  family.    I  speak  only  as  one 
humble  Member  of  Congress  when  I  say 
that  as  these  great  decisions  come  upon 
us  and  have  to  be  met  I  shall  perform 
my  duty,  as  I  see  my  duty,  by  my  country 
and  my  God.  by  doing  all  I  can  in  my 
feeble  way  to  promote  peace  with  Justice 
to  all  men  in  harmony  with  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  divine  purpose.    It  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  hell  which  is  the  world 
of  today  to  the  time  when  we  can  say 
"Thy  will  be  done,  in  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven,"  and  mean  It,  but  there  will  be 
no  permanent  escape  from  the  psychoses, 
the  maladjustments,  the  brutaUties.  the 
savageries,  and  horrors  of  war  until  there 
is  a  rebirth  of  respect  for  mutual  rights 
in  harmony  with  Christian  teaching  and 
a  greater  willingness  among  men  to  har- 
monize their  acts  with  God's  eternal  laws. 


One  American*!  A^ws  on  War  and  H.  R. 
1776 
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ARTICLE  BY  CRANSTON  SPRAY 


Mr.  PADDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Cranston  Spray,  of  Evanston,  111.: 

One  American's  Views  on  War  and  H.  R.  1776 
(By  Cranston  Spray) 
I  have  often  wondered  how  a  man  like 
Hitler  could  get  such  a  hold  on  the  German 
people  that  his  wUl  was  supreme.  At  one 
time  there  were  free  men  In  Germany.  Fol- 
lowing the  last  war  Germany  had  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  True,  It  was 
not  as  deeply  rooted  as  our  Government,  and 
It  was  from  the  outset  faced  wltn  great  dif- 
ficulties, but  It  was  nevertheless  a  democ- 
racy in  which  the  people  elected  their  Presi- 
dent and  expressed  their  views  freely. 

The  fact  is  that  Hitler  acquired  his  great 
power  following  the  grant  to  him  of  exces- 
sive powers  to  carry  on  the  functions  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  That 
excessive  power  was  used  to  gain  even  greater 
power  until  the  courts  became  subservient, 
the  German  Reich  degenerated  Into  a  rubber 
stamp,  and  the  last  election  m  Germany  was 
a  farce  as  Judged  by  our  standards. 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  a  free  people 
would  permit  such  a  thing  to  occur.  But 
recently.  I  have  seen  intelligent  American 
people  proposing  to  take  the  same  prelim- 
inary step  in  our  country  with  apparently 
little  regard  for  the  risk  they  are  running 
of  losing  their  freedom  Just  as  the  German 
people  did.  Peculiarly,  many  of  these  people 
a  few  months  ago  were  strenuously  fighting 
the  break-down  of  the  third-term  tradition 
on  the  ground  that  that  would  be  a  first 
step  toward  a  totsditarian  form  of  govern- 
ment In  this  country. 

The  move  toward  dictatorship  Is  usually 
launched  on  a  sea  of  hatred  and  fear  for  a 
foreign  foe.  Hitler  received  the  support  of 
prominent  Germans,  many  of  them  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  to  combat  the  perils  of  commu- 
nism. Without  the  support  of  these  people, 
he  probably  could  not  have  become  a  dic- 
tator. Now  the  lives  and  property  of  these 
people  are  at  the  disposal  of  Hitler,  and 
many  of  them  are  in  exile,  their  homes  and 
property  confiscated. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  a  rising  tide  of 
propaganda  preaching  fear  of  German  ag- 
gression and  hatred  toward  Hitler.  Al- 
though the  talk  of  threatened  Invasion  of 
the  United  States  Is  now  greatly  qualified, 
we  are  told  that  we  must  quickly  pass  the 
pending  blU.  H.  R.  1776,  to  give  to  the  Chief 
Executive  powers  greater  than  have  ever 
been  granted  to  anyone  In  the  history  of  this 
country.  This  we  are  urged  to  do  not  Jtist 
to  defend  ourselves  against  Hitler  but  with 
the  announced  policy  that  it  will  be  used 
to  underwrite  a  complete  victory  for  Eng- 
land, Greece,  and  China,  and  to  extend  our 
form  of  government  to  all  the  people  on 
earth — apparently  whether  they  want  It  or 
not.  Before  making  such  an  unprecedented 
'  grant  ot  power  to  any  one  man.  we  should 


certainly  first  pause  and  consider  aoberly 
Just  what  such  a  program  may  mean  to  our 
American  way  of  life  which  we  are  aU  ao 
desirous  of  protecting. 

I  have  foimd  that  many  people  do  not  fully 
appreciate  the  sccpe  of  the  pending  biU.  H.  R. 
1776.  Briefly  stated,  it  defines  defense  article 
as  meaning  any  weapon,  aircraft,  boat,  ma- 
chinery, facility,  or  any  other  commodity  or 
article  for  defense  manufactured  or  procured 
under  the  act  or  now  owned  or  possessed  by 
the  United  States  or  any  foreign  country,  and 
then  provides,  among  other  things,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  other  law. 
the  President  shall  have  the  power— 

(1)  To  manufacture  in  any  plant  or  factory 
or  in  any  shipyard  In  the  United  States,  or  to 
otherwise  procure  (which  could  mean  take  or 
seize)  and  defense  article  for  the  government 
of  any  foreign  country  (which  could  be  Rus- 
sia) whose  defense  he  thinks  Is  vital  to  the 
defense  of  this  country; 

(2)  To  seU,  transfer,  lease,  lend,  or  give 
away  to  any  such  foreign  country  any  defense 
article  (which  would  mean  the  power  to  give 
away  all  or  any  part  of  our  present  Navy, 
aircraft.  Army  equipment,  or  munitions) ; 

(3)  To  communicate  our  secret  plans, 
specifications,  designs,  or  information  per- 
taining to  defense  articles  so  transferred  to 
foreign  countries; 

(4)  To  repair,  outfit,  or  recondition  at  our 
expense  in  any  of  our  ports  or  ship3rards  any 
boat,  vessel,  or  other  defense  article  for  any 
such  foreign  country  (which  would  probably 
be  an  act  of  war  and  would  certainly  brmg 
the  war  to  our  shores) ;  and 

(5)  To  release  defense  articles  for  export 
to  foreign  countries. 

The  blU  then  gives  a  blanket  authorization 
for  the  appropriation  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  act  and  pro- 
vides that  the  President  msy  make  any  rules 
and  regulations  necessary  and  proper  to  carry 
out  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

By  clever  and  powerful  propaganda  the 
American  people  are  being  falsely  led  to  be- 
lieve that  any  aid  to  England  Is  dependent 
upon  the  passage  of  this  bill.  And  we  are 
told  that  unless  It  Is  rushed  through  Con- 
gress without  delay  It  may  be  too  late  to  help 
England.  All  this  leads  to  great  confusion 
with  respect  to  three  desires  of  the  American 
people :  First,  to  keep  this  country  out  of  any 
more  European  wars;  second,  to  quickly  build 
up  our  own  defenses,  and  third,  to  aid  Eng- 
land to  a  point  cot«lstent  with  this  country's 
own  best  Interests. 

This  bill.  H.  R.  1776.  will  not  cure  the  causes 
for  the  delay  In  the  aid  which  we  could  now 
be  giving  to  England.  There  is  already  ample 
power  in  the  President  to  cut  through  the 
red  tape  that  has  been  delaying  the  develop- 
ment of  our  production  of  aircraft  and  muni- 
tions. He  has  ample  power  to  turn  Mr. 
Knudsen  loose  to  do  a  production  Job  with 
the  same  effectiveness  that  he  has  done  In 
private  industry.  The  administration  has 
ample  power  to  effectively  discourage  the 
strikes  that  are  occurring  In  defense  indxis- 
trles  to  the  detriment  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram. If  we  wouJd  only  break  some  of  these 
log  Jams  England  could  be  getting  more  of 
her  much -needed  aircraft  and  munitions  and 
our  own  sadly  neglected  defenses  could  also 
be  aided.  But  Instead  of  using  effectively 
the  power  that  already  Is  available  we  are 
told  that  H.  R.  1776  must  be  passed  to  aid 
England. 

Just  what  would  this  bill  do  for  England 
that  we  cannot  do  tmder  existing  law?  It 
might  enable  >  er  to  place  further  orders  here 
for  defense  articles  without  further  financial 
obligation.  Perhaps  that  Is  desirable  if  she 
is  as  financially  crippled  as  she  claims  to  be. 
But  It  seems  likely  that  a  bill  simply  author- 
izing the  President  to  underwrite  two  or  three 
billion  dollars  of  defense  orders  for  England 
could  have  been  passed  within  a  week's  time. 
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It  la  not  that  feature  that  causes  so  many 
American  citizens  to  object  strenuously  to 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

It  is  true  H.  R.  1776  might  further  aid  Eng- 
land   by    permitting   the    President    to    give 
England  all  or  part  of  our  present  Navy— so 
vital  to  our  own  defenses — or  by  making  our 
shipyards  and  ports  available  for  repair  and 
recondltlonmg  of  her  warships  or  vessels  at 
our  expense,  to  the  delay  of  our  own  ship- 
building program,  or  by  enabling  England  to 
have  all  our  secret  military  devices  and  speci- 
fications, or  by  permitting  the  President  to 
seize  boats  of  one  nation  that  are  In  our  ports, 
as  neutral  ports,  and  give  them  to  another 
nation,  or  by  authorizing  the  transfer  of  our 
Insufficient   merchant   marine   to   a    foreign 
country — but    It    Is    submitted    that    these 
powers  should  not,  In  the  interest  of  our  own 
country,  be  granted  to  any  one  man.    These 
are  really  the  only  powers  In  the  bill   that 
could  give  England  additional  material   aid 
before  the  much-publicized  crisis  of  the  next 
60  to  90  days.    It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
evident  that  it  la  just  this  sort  of  thing  that 
the  administration  proposes  to  do  if  the  bill  Is 
passed. 

If  we  would  help  England  and  at  the  same 
time  have  some  regard  for  safeguarding  our 
own  democracy.  H.  R.  1776  should  be  de- 
feated or  drastically  amended  (a)  to  delete 
from  it  those  portions  which  would  give 
the  President  dictatorial  powers  over  all 
plants,  factories,  or  shipyards  making  articles 
or  commodities  for  defense;  (b)  to  delete 
those  portions  j)ermlttlng  him  in  his  discre- 
tion to  give  away  any  part  of  our  Navy,  air- 
craft. Army  equipment  or  secret  bomb  sights 
and  the  like;  (c)  to  delete  those  portions 
which  would  enable  him  to  bring  the  war  to 
ovir  shores  by  making  our  ports  and  ship- 
yards repair  shops  for  British  vesesls  or  to 
commit  other  acts  of  war;  and  (d)  to  more 
effectively  restrict  the  unlimited  use  of  our 
resources  by  the  President  to  aid  other  coun- 
tries as  he  sees  fit.  In  this  form,  a  specific 
amount,  with  or  without  security,  could  be 
made  available  so  that  England  could  con- 
tinue to  purchase  aircraft,  vessels,  and  mu- 
nitions here  and  at  the  same  time  we  would 
be  building  up  our  productive  capacity  to 
our  own  advantage  if  we  later  should  be 
attacked. 

Nothing  short  of  such  a  drastic  change  In 
the  present  bill  would  be  satisfactory.  The 
suggested  time  limit  of  2  years  is  ridiculous. 
It  Is  like  giving  a  small  boy  a  bag  of  gun- 
powder and  a  box  of  matches  and  telling  him 
he  can  have  it  to  play  with  for  only  2  hours. 
He  will  not  need  it  more  than  5  minutes  for 
tragic  results. 

What  of  the  effects  of  passing  the  bill  as 
written,  or  with  only  minor  amendments,  as 
regards  our  desire  to  keep  this  country  out 
of  another  European  war?  A  reading  of  the 
bill  shows  that  it  creates  a  plan  for  dictator- 
ship as  to  all  commodities  or  articles  for  de- 
fense which  are  so  broadly  defined  as  to  cover 
a  great  part  of  our  industry  and  labor.  It 
creates  a  dictatorship  with  respect  to  our 
foreign  policies  and  relations.  It  gives  the 
President  power  to  do  acts  which  would  put 
this  country  actively  In  the  war  with  no 
further  authorization  or  action  by  Congress. 
It  te  claimed  by  some  that  the  bes'  way  to 
keep  out  of  war  is  to  grant  these  powers  to 
the  end  that  England  may  be  aided  effectively 
"  without  regard  to  consequences.  This  argu- 
ment Ignores  the  views  expressed  by  those  in 
high  places  in  England,  and  I  believe  ac- 
cepted by  military  experts,  that  the  only  way 
to  administer  a  crushing  defeat  to  Germany 
Is  to  conduct  a  successful  campaign  against 
her  on  the  Continent.  The  last  war  failed  In 
this  because  it  stopped  at  the  German  border. 
The  argument  likewise  Ignores  the  fact  that 
the  manpower  of  England  alone  would  be 
insufficient  In  such  a  campaign  to  overcome 
the  millions  of  the  welSequipped  and  well- 
trained  German  armies.    Mr.  Churchill 'a  re- 


cent, somewhat  more  reassuring  statement 
cannot  make  me  forget  the  one  he  made  2 
weeks  prior— "We  do  not  require  in  1941 
large  armies  from  overseas."  Furthermore,  I 
am  not  much  impressed  with  the  contention 
that  the  best  way  to  avoid  a  fight  Is  to  see 
how  close  you  can  come  to  participating  with- 
out getting  hit.  When  you  are  hit  you  are  in 
it — make  no  mistake  of  that. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  The  passage  of 
H.  R.  1776  in  its  present  form  means  that 
we  are  launched  on  a  war  program  and  I  find 
most  proponents  of  the  bill  will  finally  accept 
that  view  and  say.  "AU  right,  let's  get  in  it." 
However,  before  going  any  further  down  that 
road  and  before  It  Is  too  late,  should  wc  not 
stop  to  consider  to  what  end  we  are  fighting 
and  what  will  be  the  results  of  such  a  war 
on  this  country,  win,  lose,  or  draw? 

There  is  no  sound  basis  for  assuming  that 
we  can  plunge  in  and  quickly  win  the  war. 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  prepared.  We 
must  face  the  hard  facts  that  It  will  stUl  oe 
many  months  before  we  are  prepared.  In 
the  second  place,  I  have  not  seen  anything 
about  an  Internal  break -down  in  Germany 
that  looked  like  anything  more  than  wishful 
thinking.  And  thirdly,  we  must  face  the 
facts  of  the  last  war.  England  then  had  as 
allies  a  strong  French  nation,  a  courageous 
Belgian  nation,  and.  for  what  they  were 
worth,  Italy  and  Russia.  Holland  and  Nor- 
way were  neutral  territories.  Japan  was  an 
Ally.  England  had  a  place  on  the  continent 
to  fight  rather  than  being  in  the  position  cf 
fighting  primarily  on  the  defensive  as  she  is 
today  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned.  She 
had  an  equality  in  the  air  force,  which  she 
does  not  have  today.  With  all  that,  England 
and  her  Allies  could  not  win  the  last  war 
without  the  help  of  an  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force.  After  the  United  States  got 
into  the  war  it  took  a  year  and  a  half  to  gain 
a  decision,  and  that  was  not  the  crushing 
defeat  for  Germany  that  is  being  promised 
today.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  that 
it  would  take  England  and  the  United  Slates 
at  least  twice  that  long  to  defeat  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan?  . 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  we  are  to  launch 
on  a  3-  to  5-year  war.    The  loss  of  the  lives 
of  American  men  and  women  is  sufficient  to 
cause  us  to  stop  and  consider.  For  what  are 
they  beln^  sacrificed?    To  defend  their  hom^s 
and  country?    No  one  knows,  for  their  homes 
and  country  were  not  attacked  by  any  toe, 
and  their  blood  was  shed  thousands  of  miles 
from  the  shores  of  their  homeland.     Their 
Government   sent   them   that   far   afield    m 
search  of  a  foe  that  might  attack  this  coun- 
try if — if  it  wa5  able  to  defeat  England,  and 
If  it  was  able  to  capture  the  British  Navy, 
and  If  it  was  able  to  maintain  by  force  of 
arms    its    control    over    numerous    recently 
conquered   and  deeply  embittered  European 
nations,  and  if  it  chose  to  forego  a  rich  prize 
at  its  back  doorstep  in  the  form  of  the  Rus- 
sian Ukraine,  and  if  it  dared  turn  its  back  on 
an    untrustworthy    Russia   and    transfer    its 
manpower  thousands  of  miles  away  to   the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  if  it  was  able  to 
establish  bases  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  if  it  was  ab  e  to  transport  an  army  of 
several  million  men  and  maintain  lines  ol 
supply  to  feed  and  arm  that  great  force  thou- 
sands of  miles  across  a  vast  waterway.    If  ail 
these    things   happened    It    might   have   at- 
tacked this  country.     And  there  is  still  an- 
other big  "If"  connected   with  that  attack. 
Even  If  all  of  those  "Ifs"  occurred,  it  is  gener- 
ally conceded  that  such  an  attack  would  be 
disastrously  unsuccessful  if  the  United  States 
were  in   the  meantime  to  build  up  its  de- 
fenses to  the  point  its  citizens  are  unitedly 
determined  shall  be  done. 

It  is  Indeed  difficult  to  Justify  such  a  loss  of 
American  lives  on  the  proposition  that  It  was 
necessary  to  save  us  from  possible  attack. 
Accordingly,  we  hear  a  rather  familiar-sound- 
ing contention  that  if  our  course  leads  us 


into  the  European  war,  It  must  be  accepted  as 
necessary  to  preserve  our  American  way  of 
lUe — to  save  the  world  for  democracy. 

What  will  have  happened  to  the  American 
way  of  life  and  to  democracy  In  the  carrying 
out  of  such  a  program?     Our  present  na- 
tional debt,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  will  have  increased  to  $150,000,000,- 
000  at  least,  and  possibly  nearer  $200,000,000,- 
000,  which  means  that  the  country  will  be 
bankrupt,  or  so  near  bankruptcy  that  it  is 
ui:  likely  our  present  financial  structure  could 
stand.    Capital  and  labor  will  have  been  con- 
scripted by  the  Government.    All  our  life  will 
have  been  molded  into  the  scale  of  an  all- 
powerful    militaristic   state.     The   economic 
adjustment  that  would  be  necessary  following 
the  war  would  be  staggering.     We  wUl  have 
had  to  establish  so  powerful  a  totalitarian 
form  of  government  in  this  country  that  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  of  us  or  oxir  children  cotild 
ever  be  freed  from  its  yoke.    In  our  so-called 
fight  for  democracy  we  would  have  lost  It. 
Furthermore,  at  this  point  we  would  be  called 
upon  to  deal  with  Russia,  unweakened  from 
years    of    warfare.     I    am    as    distrustful    of 
Communistic  Russia  as  I  am  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many.   As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not 
want  any  form  of  totalitarian  state  in  this 
country— whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  nazl- 
Ism,  fascism,  communism,  state  socialism,  or 
any  otner  kind  of  ism. 

And  so  I  beseech  my  American  friends  who 
say  so  lightly  "It  is  to  our  advantage  to  give 
all  aid  to  England  without  reservation  and 
without  regard  to  consequences,"  please — 
please  consider  what  those  consequences 
might  be,  even  if  we  are  successful  from  a 
military  standpoint.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
like  Hitler.  Of  course  we  would  like  to  see 
England  win.  but  It  is  not  so  simple  as  a 
choice  between  England  and  Germany  In  this 
present  conflict.  It  is  more  like  a  choice  be- 
tween two  evils — Involvement  of  this  country 
in  a  war  with  all  its  tragic  consequences  and 
the  probable  loss  of  our  democracy  as  we 
understand  it,  or  the  possibility  of  being 
faced  with  the  military  or  economic  compe- 
tition of  a  victorious  but  nevertheless  war- 
torn  Germany  with  all  of  its  problems  of 
assimilating  recently  conquered  nations.  In 
the  latter  case,  it  would  be  a  clear-cut.  eco- 
nomic contest  between  a  strong,  free  people 
and  a  war-ridden,  oppressed  people.  I  am 
willing  to  gamble  on  the  courage  and  re- 
soiucefulness  of  a  free  people  to  succeed  in 
that  battle.  If  we  put  our  own  house  in 
order,  and  develop  our  potential  strength  to 
Its  fullest  extent,  we  are  hardly  worthy  of 
our  heritage  as  a  free  people  if  we  cannot 
survive  the  competition  of  Germany,  eco- 
nomic or  military. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  make  my  decision  on 
these  issues  on  the  basis  of  what  is  best  for 
my  own  country.  To  those  who  may  feel 
that  we  should  seek  a  loftier  plane  and  de- 
clare ourselves  ready  and  willing  to  make 
great  personal  and  national  sacrifices  for  the 
good  of  humanity,  I  would  say  that  what- 
ever course  we  take  we  will  be  called  upon 
to  make  substantial  sacrifices.  There  is  no 
easy  way  out.  I  would  further  say  that  I 
believe  we  can  contribute  more  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  world  and  to  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy by  remaining  at  peace  and  building 
a  nation  so  strong  that  It  may  become  a 
rallying  point  for  all  people  who  desire  free- 
dom and  may  be  a  powerful  leader  to  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  democracy  in  the  world 
until  such  time  as  the  pendulum  swings 
back  from  this  present  war-mad  trend. 

If  there  is  merit  in  the  views  I  have  ex- 
pressed, then  we  had  better  immediately 
change  our  present  course  which  is  drawing 
us  closer  and  closer  to  a  dictatorship  In  this 
country  and  to  active  participation  in  the 
European  war.  The  first  step  in  the  change 
of  our  present  course  is  the  defeat  or  drastic 
modification  of  H.  R.  1770. 
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or 
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Friday,  February  28.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  WALTER  LIPPMANN,  FROM 
THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE  AND 
THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  therein  ihe  following  article 
by  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  entitled  "Tried 
and  Pound  Wanting,"  which  appeared  in 
yesterday  morning's  edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post: 

(Ftom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
Washington  Post  of  February  27.  1941) 

TRIED  AND  rOCNO  WANTING 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 
In  weighing  the  arguments  of  what  Is  now 
the  opposition  In  Congress,  It  Is  hnportant 
to  remember  that  It  has  been  the  Isolation- 
ists who  controlled  American  foreign  policy 
from  the  end  of  the  arst  World  War  until 
the  crisis  of  the  second  World  War.  For 
the  20  years  from  the  end  of  1919  to  the  sum- 
mer of  1940  the  Isolationists  have  shaped 
American  policy  on  all  essential  matters — 
on  the  organization  of  peace,  on  neutrality, 
on  armament,  and  dlrarmament,  on  mone- 
tary, financial,  and  commercial  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Their  views  have  pre- 
vaUed  throughout  this  period  of  our  history, 
the  isolationists"  vle^s  and  not  the  views 
of  Wilson  and  Hughes  and  Stimson  and 
Roosevelt  and  Hull  arid  Wendell  WlUkle. 

Nevei  did  a  philospohy  have  a  more  thor- 
ough trial.  For  20  years  the  isolationists  have 
had  the  backing  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
people.  They  have  been  all-powerful  in  Con- 
gress and  they  hav*-  determined  the  actions. 
always  negatively  by  their  veto  and  on  crucial 
issues  positively  as  well,  of  five  administra- 
tion. 

Today  the  isoUtionists  are  a  rapidly  dwin- 
dling minority  who  are  making  their  last 
stand  on  the  claim  that  when  they  are  voted 
down,  the  country  will  be  conunttted  to  war. 
That  is  what  they  have  said  about  everything 
for  ao  years:  Every  measure  they  opposed 
was,  they  insisted,  a  measure  leading  to  war 
and  every  measure  they  favored  was,  they 
insisted,  a  measure  to  prevent  war.  They 
have  been  listened  to  They  have  been  fol- 
lowed. And  after  20  years  of  their  policy 
we  are  where  we  are:  Committed  to  the 
greatest  military  program  In  our  history, 
faced  for  the  first  time  in  a  centwy  by  a 
hostile  alliance,  and  in  a  state  which,  though 
It  18  not  war,  is  certrdnly  not  peace 

The  historical  reckoning  is  now  at  hand, 
and  the  evidence  Is  now  in  on  which  the 
people  are  Judging  vhether  the  IsolationistB 
who  have  ruled  this  country's  foreign  policy 
for  20  years  have  understood  the  vita!  In- 
terests of  America,  Its  security  and  its  peace. 
For  the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
is  the  end  of  a  20-year  policy  in  which  the 
isolationists  have  Invariably  had  the  last 
word.  ,     . 

After  a  victorious  war  it  was  the  isolation- 
ists who  forced  the  United  States  to  make  a 
separate   peace   and   to   withdraw   from  all 


further  association  with  the  other  democra- 
cies to  keep  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  It 
was  the  Isolationists  who  insisted  on  that 
sudden  breaking  of  economic  collaboration 
and  that  helter-skelter  demobilization  here 
and  among  the  Allies  which  caused  the  first 
great  post-war  depression. 

This  they  followed  up  by  insisting  on  the 
first  of  those  destructive  tariff  bills  which, 
with  ever-increasing  severity  over  the  years, 
imposed  economic  isolation  and  a  cutthroat 
competition  upon  the  nations  of  the  world. 
It  was  the  isolationists  who  set  their  faces 
against  a  workable  solution  of  the  debt  prob- 
lem and  imposed  upon  us  and  upon  the  Al- 
lies the  devastating  policy  of  collecting  un- 
coltectible  reparations  and  debts.    It  was  the 
isolationists  who  wrote  the  laws  which  for- 
bade us  to  lend  money  to  our  old  friends  and 
Allies  but  left  the  way  open  to  the  wild  lend- 
ing of  the  twenties.    It  was  the  isolationists 
who  capped  this  obstruction  to  economic  re- 
construction   and   recovery   by  the   Hawley- 
Smoot  tariff  in  Hoovers  administration  and 
by  the  wrecking  of  the  world  economic  con- 
ference in  the  first  Roosevelt  administration. 
Refusing   to   let   this   country    work   with 
other  countries  to  preserve  the  peace  that  o\ir 
Army  and  Navy  had  helped  to  win,  or  to  re- 
store the  world  after  the  losses  and  disloca- 
tion of   war.  the   Isolationists  went  further 
and  insisted  not  only  on  dividing  the  na- 
tions  one   from  another   but   on   disarming 
them.     In  1918  the  victory  was  won  by  the 
combined  action  of  the  sea  power  of  Britain, 
America,  Japan,  and  Prance.    With  the  best  of 
Intentions  but  with  a  deadly  misunderstand- 
ing, we  an  adopted  the  isolationist  view  of 
disarmament  and  separateness.    We  stopped 
the  growth  of  o\ir  own  Navy      We  Induced 
Britain  to  let   her  own   Navy  become   dan- 
gerously weak.     And  we  took  the  fatal  step 
of  breaking  up  the  association  with  Japan, 
Imposing  upon  Japan  a  policy  of  isolation 
which  was  the  beginning  of  Japan's  increas- 
ingly restless  imperialism. 

Having  disarmed  ourselves,  and  divided  the 
old  Allies  from  each  other,  we  adopted  the 
pious  resolutions  of  the  Kellogg  Pact,  and 
refused  even  to  participate  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  world  court.  Then,  having  ob- 
structed the  reconstruction  of  the  world,  and 
having  seen  the  ensuing  anarchy  produce  the 
revolutionary  imperialist  dictatorships  of  Rus- 
sia. Italy,  and  Germany,  we  tried  to  protect 
the  failure  of  isolation  by  the  policy  of  insu- 
lation—by  the  neutrality  acts  which  were  to 
keep  us  safe  by  renouncing  our  rights. 

What  was  the  plea  which  always  clinched 
the  argument  in  this  whole  long  20-year 
policy  of  refusal,  division,  separatism,  weak- 
ness, and  escape?  It  was  that  if  the  isola- 
tionists were  not  followed,  there  would  be  war 
and  American  boys  would  again  be  killed  on 
the  battlefields  of  Prance.  That  was  why  we 
scuttled  our  own  victory  That  was  why  we 
let  the  world,  including  ourselves,  go  to  the 
economic  disaster  which  produced  revtrtutlon 
abroad  and  here,  the  long,  terrible  depression 
of  the  thirties  That  was  why  we  disarmed. 
That  was  why  we  quarreled  with  our  old 
Allies  over  debts  and  other  trifles,  and  spread 
over  the  world  the  infinitely  dangerouo  IHu- 
sion  that  this  great  democracy  was  paralyzed, 
unable  and  unwilling  to  do  anything  to  pre- 
serve law  and  order  and  peace  and  security 
in  the  world. 

Surely.  Wendell  WiUkle  is  right  wtoen  he 
■ays  that  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  teola- 
ttonist  thinking  In  this  country.  For  Isola- 
ttonist  thinking,  the  thinking  which  has  dls- 
organiaed  the  democratic  world  and  disarmed 
It.  is  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  peace 
and  for  the  fact,  therefore,  that  we  must 
now  for  the  second  time  In  the  lives  of  many 
of  us  Tace  such  dangers  and  carry  such  bur- 
dens. For  we  are  compelled  to  deal  today 
with  the  consequences  of  the  Isolationist 
policy  that  we  adopted  and  followed  tor  20 
years. 


Defense  Production 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELYIN  J.  HAAS 

or  mNMisoTa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  February  28.  1941 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  CONFERENCE 
OF  MAYORS 


Mr.  MAAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  resolution  recently 
adopted  by  the  conference  of  mayors: 

Whereas  our  Nation  is  now  engaged  in  a 
gigantic  defense  effort  forced  upon  us  as  • 
result  of  world  events  over  which  we  have 
had  no  control:  and 

Whereas  In  order  to  effectively  and  speed- 
ily carry  out  the  defense  program  it  has  t)een 
necessary  to  mobilize  all  the  elements  of 
our  national  strength — physical,  economic, 
political,  and  social;   and 

Whereas  in  the  realm  of  production,  total 
mobilization  of  resources  means  that  no  in- 
dustrial plant,  no  matter  how  small,  and  no 
group  of  workers,  no  matter  how  few,  can 
be  permitted  to  be  kept  out  of  participation 
in  production  for  national  defense,  since  the 
success  of  this  program  depends  upon  the 
utilization  of  all  our  knowledge  and  organi- 
zational skill,  all  our  stocks,  our  machines, 
and  means  of  transportation:  and 

Whereas  It  is  unmistakably  clear  that  all 
of  the  country's  productive  resources  of  plant 
and  labor  are  not  now  being  utilized,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  fact  that  of  511  concerns  to 
which  a  total  of  $7,000,000,000  to  national- 
defense  contract*  have  been  awarded.  95  per- 
cent has  gone  to  114  large  corporations;  and 
Whereas   in   addition   to  the   Increase   in 
output    of     national -defense    material    and 
equipment    which    would    result    from    the 
prompt  utilization  of  the  facilities  still  avail- 
able in  thousands  of  smaller  plants  through- 
out the  coimtry,  the  morale  of  the  country's 
small   business  and   labor   forces   would   be 
greatly  improved  and  their  feeling  of  par- 
ticipation in  national  defense  strengthened; 
and 

Whereas  the  utilization  of  the  facilities 
available  in  the  smaller  plant*  of  the  coun- 
try would  not  only  prevent  the  undesirable 
further  concentration  of  industry  in  a  rela- 
tively few  giant  corporatioiis  but  would  help 
to  maintain  the  stability  of  production,  em- 
ployment, an<l  consumption  in  the  country^ 
smaller  communities;  and 

Whereas  the  policy  of  "farming  out,"  1.  •„ 
the  distribution  of  work  on  a  aubcontrset 
basis  from  the  larger  prime  contractors  to 
smaller  concerns  in  their  vldnlty  is  recog- 
nised ft5  affording  the  most  practical  means 
of  brtnglng  the  facilities  of  the  emsller 
plants  of  the  country  into  production  for 
national  defense :  Therefore  be  It 

Retolved,  That  the  Bt.  Louis  regional  con- 
ference of  the  United  States  Conference  ot 
Mayors  call  upon  the  National  Defense  Ad- 
visory Commission  and  the  newly  created 
Office  for  Production  Management  to  put 
into  effect,  without  delay,  policies  which  will 
give  effect  to  "farming  out"  in  order  that 
national-defense  production  may  be  aug- 
mented to  the  maximum  of  the  country'* 
productive  resources;  and  be  it  further 

Reaolved.  That  with  a  view  to  making 
"farming  out"  as  extensive  as  possible,  the 
National  Defense  Advisory  Oommiasion  and 
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the  Office  for  Production  Management  en- 
list the  active  collaboration  of  the  cities  of 
the  country  in  order  that  the  resources  of 
equipment,  management,  and  labor  In  the 
thousands  of  smaller  plants  be  Immediately 
moblllaed  for  participation  In  the  national- 
defense  production  effort;  and  be  It  further 
Resclved.  That  the  United  States  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  offers  the  services  of  Its  or- 
ganization Ua  order  that  national-defense 
production  pools  may  be  set  up  in  all  com- 
munities whert  f»clUtle«  for  defense  pro- 
ducUon  exist. 
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13mM8ION  OP  RBMARKS 

or 

|ION.rAULW.SIUFER 

IM  tut  NOUat  OP  MMimMTATlYn 


RkOM  RIRAM  B.  BROWH.  OP 
OP  PRODOCnON  KAMAOB> 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigmn.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hi- 
ram S.  Brown,  assistant  director  of  pur- 
chases in  the  OfBce  of  Production  Man- 
agement, outlining  in  detail  what  has 
been  done  to  discourage  racketeering  in 
cormection  with  defense  contracts.  The 
Office  of  Production  Management,  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau,  and  other  agencies 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  efforts  to 
inform  the  businessman  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  this  subject,  with  the 
result  that  the  high-pressure  salesman 
and  contract  racketeer  is  fast  disappear- 
ing from  the  Washington  scene. 
The  letter  follows: 


Otfici  or  Production  Management. 

Washington.  D.  C  February  25,  1941. 
Hon  Paxtl  W.  Shatkk. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dkak  Congressman  Shafer:  Following 
_jy  conference  with  you  In  your  cfllce  on  Fri- 
day last— February  21,  1941—1  have  read  with 
a  great  deal  of  Interest  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
RiKS  and  yourself  as  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  the  House  proceedings  of 
February  19,  1941. 

As  stated  to  you  verbally,  I  came  to  Wash- 
ington last  July  as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Donald 
M.  Nelson,  coordlnaior  of  national -defense 
purchases,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  so- 
called  industrial-contacts  section  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  industrial  representatives 
bow  to  negotiate  contracts  under  the  nation- 
s-defense program. 

Almost  immediately,  my  attention  was 
caUed  to  the  fact  that  there  were  In  Washing- 
ton various  individuals  and  corporations  who 
were  circularizing  the  manufacturers  of  the 
country  soliciting  employment,  for  a  monthly 
retainer  fee  and  a  percentage  of  contracts  ob- 
tained, by  representing  that  their  contacts 
with  the  procurement  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  such  ,that  they  not  only  could 
Influence  the  awarding  of  contracts  but  that 
they  also  could  obtain  advance  Information 
regarding  purchases  to  be  made.  This  infor- 
mation came  from  Inquiries  addressed  to  the 


NaUcnal  Association  of  Manufactiirera.  the 
Better  Bvisiness  Bureau,  and  in  some  cases  by 
direct  communications  to  thjj  advisory  com- 
mission. 

Investigation  developed  the  fact  that  some 
of  these  high-pressure  salesmen  had  formerly 
been  employed  in  the  Government  service 
and  that  they  did  know  their  way  around  the 
governmenui  departments.  Also,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  some  of  them  almost  literally 
carried  their  offices  In  their  hats,  while  oth- 
ers maintained  somewhat  respectatjle  office 
quarters. 

After  discussing  the  matter  with  Mr.  Nelson 
U  was  decided  that  the  most  effective  way  to 
prevent  amaU  buslneu  enterprises  of  the 
country  from  being  vlctlmlied  by  hlfh-prea- 
sure  aalewnen  would  be; 

I.  Tto  dtaseminate  through  all  possible 
Channels  full  inforrootlon  to  industrial  rvp- 
i«M«Uttv«a  *»  to  the  vrocedure  to  be  toUi  wt^ 
tn  t*t^li4i  Oov^rnwent  fo»\tr*eu  wntlw  tU« 
AatlWMa«<M»ns»  p^^»^*^«;  in* 

t  To  te<MMl«Mt  tfe»  M>«t  that  no  x»nw  ©t  to- 
«ttiUT  («q>»4i«<(  nHi»«Mnt«tK<4\  tt\  w«»hintton 
%o  t*t  a  QOYvrnm^vt  t«Att*«l^ 

1  irtU  Ml  IWKthtn  Ukt»  toiMaunlt«tK>n  ty 
att«mBitt«  %o  «MCflte  Ui»  pww«x»w  whwh 
«M  toilo««4  in  «tl«  W>  M»Yl»  Hi«»>»?%ry  h<^w 
«» t«  Oot«rttm«ttt  e<*»twK't*    It  ki  taJftchpnt 

laat  i^wnmir  to  ai)<»nc«  the  complaints  that 
VM« ;  origin«ll;  made  «*  to  the  tontUiKm 
which  existed  shortly  after  the  tonnation  ot 
the  Advisory  Commission.  In  this  effort  the 
OAce  ot  the  Coordinator  ot  NaUonal  Defense 
I  Puichases  had  the  active  cooperaUon  ot  the 
I  National  AssociaUon  ot  Manufacturers,  the 
Better  Bxislness  Bureau,  the  Kipllnger  Agency, 
and  other  business  organi«ations  and  news 
services. 

Likewise,  with  the  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion of  many  of  the  agencies  above  mentioned, 
the  industrial  representatives  of  the  country 
were  advised  that  the  employment  of  Wash- 
ington representatives  was  entirely  unneces- 
sary. I  quote  the  following  excerpt  from  a 
special  bulletin  Issued  by  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  Washington  imder  date  of  July  25. 
1940.  to  wit: 

"Although  industry  may  have  representa- 
tion in  Washington,  Mr.  Nelson's  ofBce  has 
also  advised  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
Washington  that  no  Industry  of  necessity 
needs  to  employ  a  special  representative  in 
order  to  obtain  service  from  the  Government 
In  an  effort  to  procure  contracts.  The  vari- 
ous agencies  within  the  Government  are  fully 
equipped  to  supply  any  concern  with  the  nec- 
essary information  prior  to  considering  enter- 
ing Into  contracts. 

"Inquiries  received  by  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  Washington  indicate  that  certain 
Individuals  who  are  seeking  an  opportunity  to 
act  as  representatives  for  Industry  are  in- 
ferring that  confidential  Information  regard- 
ing the  Government's  future  plans  and  future 
purchases  is  available  through  them,  or  that 
information  regarding  contracts  can  be  ob- 
tained prior  to  publication.  The  Better 
Bvi'slness  Bureau  of  Washington  is  informed 
that  in  this  emergency,  as  in  the  past,  the 
Government  is  following  its  usual  procedure 
and  its  specifications  for  defense  materiel, 
requests  for  bids,  and  other  information  is 
available  to  all  through  the  proper  Govern- 
ment channels. 

"The  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Washing- 
ton recommends  that  Industry  heed  the  bu- 
reau's warning— "Before  you  invest,  investi- 
gate"— which.  In  this  Instance,  means  that 
concerns  should,  before  entering  into  con- 
tracts with  unknown  individuals  to  act  as 
their  Washington  representatives,  contact 
the  proper  Goveriunent  agency  for  available 
Information  or  make  an  inquriy  at  the  near- 
est better-business  bureau  or  chamber  of 
commerce." 

It  is  the  writer's  belief,  based  upon  the 
fact  that  no  complaints  have  been  filed  with 
this  office  for  several  months,  that  very  few 


business  enterprises  In  the  country  have  em- 
ployed special  representatives  In  Washington, 
and  that  where  such  representatives  have 
been  employed  some  actual  legitimate  service 
is  being  performed  In  particular  Instances. 
The  stock-selling  racket  referred  to  In  your 
remarks  in  Congress  Is  a  new  one  which  has 
not  heretofore  been  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Hikam  8  Brown. 
Assistant  Dirtctor  of  Furchasea. 


Defense  of  England  Vital  to  Our  Defean 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TaxA* 
W  THE  NOUtt  or  MMlSlHTATtVn 


RADIO  AOOMBS 


OP  MOH  JOMM  nts  or 
vmoiNXA 


Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  lea\"e  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RscoRD.  I  Include  herewith 
a  radio  address  delivered  by  the  Honor- 
able John  Kee.  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  West 
Virginia,  delivered  over  radio  station 
WMAL  and  the  blue  network  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co..  on  Wednesday 
evening.  February  26,  1941.  on  the  sub- 
ject. Defense  of  England  Vital  to  Our 
Own  Defense. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  upon 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  with  Con- 
gressman Kee  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
no  one  upon  that  important  committee 
ranks  higher  in  ability,  industry,  and 
character  than  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

This  radio  speech  was  heard  from 
coast  to  coast  by  the  American  people 
upon  a  subject  in  which  they  are  all  in- 
terested at  this  time,  and  I  submit  that 
no  clearer,  more  logical,  or  more  forceful 
address  has  been  delivered  upon  H,  R. 
1776.  and  I  am  therefore  glad  to  avail  my- 
self of  the  privilege  conferred  upon  me 
by  the  House  of  incorporating  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 
The  address  follows: 
To  all  who  are  listening  tonight  I  express 
my  appreciation. 

Through  the  splendid  courtesy  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  I  am  privileged  to 
speak  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  American 
aid  to  Great  Britain  and  other  democracies 
of  the  world,  as  proposed  In  the  so-called 
lease-lend  bill  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  If  what 
I  say  on  this  occasion  should  serve  to  lead 
any  Individual  out  of  the  fog  of  misrepre- 
sentation with  which  the  measure's  oppo- 
nents have  obscured  the  issue,  then  I  will  In- 
deed be  happy  in  having  accomplished  a 
worthy  purpose. 

For  many  weeks  this  proposed  measure 
has  been  debated  from  every  angle.  From 
the  haze  of  mixed  truth  and  falsehood,  charge 
and  countercharge,  statement  and  misstate- 
ment, contradiction  and  sometimes  plain 
abuse,  the  ordinary  citizen  has  emerged  be- 
wildered and  uncertain.    I  hold  that  the  real 
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American  citizen  wants  to  do  the  right  thing. 
He  follows  with  deep  Interest  the  conduct 
of  his  OoTernment's  affairs  and  It  Is  his 
earnest  hope  that  no  false  steps  be  taken  In 
this  critical  hour.  He  Is  therefore  entitled  to 
have  the  truth  from  bis  elected  representa- 
tives— the  truth  without  evasion  and  cer- 
tainly without  misrepresentation. 

Let  us  consider  a  moment  one  of  the  sto^ 
arguments  used   by  the  opposition.     It   Is 
repeatedly  Insisted  that  the  bill.  If  enacted, 
win  not  only  lead  us  Into  war.  but  many 
have  gone  so  tar  as  to  assert  that  the  measura 
was  deliberately  dealfned  for  that  purpon. 
Is  there.  I  aak.  a  man.  woman,  or  child  m 
America  who  will  believe  that  the  President 
or  any  Concraasman.  Senator,  or  any  othar 
official  In  public  Ute  today  it  ao  tar  a  traitor 
to  his  home,  his  family,  his  conscience,  and 
hto  Qowrnment  a»  to  want  to  deUberataly 
plm^  hU  country  Into  war  and  brlnf  Ua 
Itorroia  to  aU  tiMt  taa  )mM»  Mar  Ux  tba  woridT 
Oommon  ••))»•  ctrlea  *'no,*'  aart  vwcf  UMttad 
^Mtnin  ua  lavoltt  a%  tlw  tboutbtx    1  bMler* 
aM  t  tbUkk  |«u  baUava.  lu  taet.  ««  Iumw 
ttMkI  tKa  meM  etkHMw«  b«(pa  at  axary  Anwl« 
«aA  cAMaK  tram  tha  VvavMMt  MwAv  lafMrtK 
tai  «t  Mica.  c««rt.  or  itaH^v  ti  tiMt  aur  cQUtt« 
Iry  i««kalM  at  |wa«a  and  ba  ynwtta  ka  aU 
tta  flory  a»  a  tn«  oatlan  aMVi*  ttom  tba 
Ikbitbia  and  i»^iaa%atlon  at  any  anwrt  c<m<^ 
ttc%^  Tt»  «it|»«»  ani  ottMT  baltat  at  ttfoui^t 
ti  to  |l>fa  utiaraaea  %a  tba  talt  awrrtixK  amnli 
of  a  deaMiQC^M,  ani^  ot  all  ataoMlly  bud 
tiuth. 

Let  us  take  up  now.  one  by  <mm»  boom  at 
the  other  aifuments  ur^ed  by  Uta  appoMHU 
at  the  measure. 

Of^Kunents.  ewn  tn  high  placea,  unblush> 
togly  argue  that  under  authority  to  be  grant- 
ed by  the  act  the  President  can  make  unlim- 
ited expenditures  of  money;  that  he  can 
bankrupt  the  Nation. 

This  bill  Itself  brands  this  argument  base- 
less. The  blU  limits  to  a  value  of  $1300.000.- 
000  the  materials  the  President  can  dispose 
of,  and  It  does  not  appropriate  a  single  dollar 
In  money.  It  merely  authorizes  future  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  Its  purpose.  The 
amount  of  these  futvire  aproprlatlons  must 
be  hereafter  fixed  and  determined  by  Con- 
gress, not  by  the  President.  Congress  holds 
the  ptirse  strings.  The  opponents  of  the  bill 
know  this,  yet  they  continue  to  urge  their 
unsupported  argiraient. 

Equally  baseless  Is  the  argument  that  the 
bill  authorizes  the  President  to  send  United 
States  naval  vessels  to  convoy  British  or 
American  ships  carrying  commodities  across 
the  seas. 

The  bill  as  originally  drafted  made  no  men- 
tion of  convoys,  and.  Indeed,  the  subject  is 
not  at  all  germane  to  any  paragraph  in  the 
measure.  The  House,  however.  Inserted  an 
amendment  specifically  declaring  that  the 
measure  did  not  authorize  the  convoying  of 
ships.  Tills  should  have  been  conclusive,  but 
it  was  not.  The  objectors  dodged  to  another 
issue. 

Now  It  Is  Insisted  that  the  bill  should  spe- 
cifically forbid  all  convoys.  The  gentlemen 
know,  yet  Ignore  the  fact,  that  such  a  pro- 
Tlslon  would  violate  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  would  be  Invalid  and  use- 
less. Prom  the  day  when  Thomas  Jefferson 
sent  ovir  Navy  against  the  pirates  of  Algiers 
and  Tripoli  down  to  the  present  time,  Amer- 
ican Presidents,  under  the  Constitution,  have 
repeatedly  ordered  the  American  Navy  to 
emergency  service  wherever  required  upon 
any  of  the  seven  seas.  And  yet.  now  after  the 
lapse  of  150  years,  the  opponents  of  the  meas- 
ure demand  that  in  a  bill  dealing  with  an  un- 
related subject  there  be  inserted  a  clause 
which,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  repeals  a 
provision  of  our  Constitution  \mder  which 
has  been  written  some  of  the  most  glorious 
pages  of  history. 

Again,  with  similar  disregard  of  either 
the  fitness  of  or  necessity  for  the  provision. 
It  Is  Insisted  that  the  bU'   should  contain 


a  clause  forbidding  In  specific  terms  the 
sending  of  American  soldiers  to  foreign  lands. 
This  bUl  deals  with  neither  the  Army  nor 
the  Navy.  It  grants  authority  to  nobody  to 
send  anybody  anywhere.  To  Insert  In  the 
measxire  the  suggested  negative  provision 
would  be  the  same  as  If ,  In  a  bill  authorising 
the  construction  of  a  poet  office,  in  Heuder- 
sonvlUe.  N.  C,  wc  Inserted  a  clause  suspend- 
ing the  right  of  trial  by  Jury.  In  both 
the  subjects  are  not  related:  In  both 
the  suggested  negative  legislation  Is  not 
germane;  In  both  cases  the  pr<q>oeed  provl- 
alon  Is  unconstitutional. 

We  are  told  by  the  opponenu  of  the  mea- 
sure that  under  iu  provision  the  President 
can.  and.  of  course,  they  aaean  wtU.  |tva 
away  the  Aniertcan  Navy. 

TtUs  sufgeaUon  waa  undoubtadly  concatved 
and  born  out  of  Ul  wtU  and  batrad.  It  waa 
carefully  nurtured  in  the  hope  that  a  graat 
faar  aalgbt  ba  anfandarad  Ut  tbe  m\9M  ot 
tha  Anartcaa  m«|>H  and  tbduca  a  low  ot 
««ttMaMa  lb  UM  «pla«fdld  leadw  wIm  Ima 
Mvar  yai  batiayad  a  truM.  Tba  MUfavtlwa 
H  UwUM.  ItM  btUv  aa  kwatatwra  tftatfHk 
Mntta  tiM  aaMa  «t  tlM  Mitariatt  tlia  f«ail« 
da«t  nay  «MMW  at  a»d  tlMkHtMUtatlOM  tuny 
pt«lt««a  tt»  MbtHaan  Navy. 

It  te  alM  aifuad  ttMt  «ndir  tMi  itaauta 
thafwatdwitHautfcortwdio  and>ataouwa^ 
tt  to  napltad  that  ha  wtU— caauatt  WMM«tral 
acta  which  WU  tna^abty  iMd  ua  te«a  tha 
war. 

I^u  and  I  and  tha  w«tM  know  that  wa  aia 
"hot  neutral  today  and  have  nex«r  be^n  neu- 
tral alnca  the  Inception  ot  the  preaent  con- 
fitct.    Americans  heart  Is  beaUng  In  sympathy 
with   England— with  that  gnllant  people  in 
their  desperate  yet  glorious  suuggle  for  their 
libertlee.  their  Independence,  and  their  na- 
tional existence.    We  have  already  committed 
many  unneutral  acts  any  one  of  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  Justify  a  declaration  of  war 
against  us  If  It  was  to  Hitler's  Interest  to 
do  so.    Why  talk  about  the  President  com- 
mitting unneutral  acts  under  authority  of  the 
measure?    He  doesn't  need  the  authority  and 
neither  does   the  American   people.     I  cite 
to  you  the  example  set  by  the  women   of 
America.    For  many  months,  without  asking 
anybody  for  authority,  millions  of  good  Amer- 
ican women  have  been  rushing  their  bundles 
to  Britain  across  the  seas — bundles  of  war 
materials  Just  as  effective  and  necessary  as 
machine  guns.    For  months  they  have  been 
punching    Hitler    full    of    holes    with    their 
knitting  needles,  slamming  him  In  the  face 
vrith  their  repair  kits,  and  smiting  him  on 
the  head  with  their  sewing  machines.     Did 
they  ask  Congress  for  authority?    They  did 
not.    By  the  same  token  and  under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  President  already  has  all  the 
authority  he  could  possibly  use  for  unneutral 
acts  If  he  wanted  to  commit  them. 

In  any  event.  If  Hitler  wants  war  with  us. 
he  will  quickly  find  an  excuse.  He  and  his 
associates  have  already  violated  all  provisions 
of  mternational  law  In  conflict  with  their  in- 
terests. They  have  repudiated  all  treaties, 
broken  all  promises,  disregarded  all  pledges, 
destroyed  all  faith,  and  thrown  their  national 
honor  Into  the  discard.  Neutrality  no  longer 
guarantees  security. 

Opponents  of  the  pending  bill  loudly  insist 
they  want  to  aid  England,  yet  they  refuse  to 
approve  any  reasonable  plan  to  do  so.  One 
proposal  they  do  urgently  advocate  is  that, 
by  amendment,  we  limit  our  aid  to  a  loan  of 
$2,000,000,000  cash,  and  force  England  to 
pledge  to  us  all  of  her  credits  and  possessions 
m  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  repayment  of 
the  loan. 

Such  action  on  our  part  would  vn-ite  a 
most  shameful  page  In  history.  This  bill  Is 
for  the  expressed  purpose  of  aiding  thoae  na- 
tions whose  defense  is  vital  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  SUtes.  It  is  my  Judgment  that 
tf  the  defense  of  England  Is  not  vital  to  our 
defense,  there  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  us 
to  loan  England  a  single  dollar  nor  supply 


her  with  a  single  gim  or  a  single  ship.  On 
the  other  hand  if.  as  the  most  of  us  are  con- 
vinced, the  defense  of  England  is  vital  to 
our  defense,  then  there  Is  no  excuse  for  otir 
failure  or  refusal  to  supply  her.  free  and 
without  price,  with  everything  we  poeeess  that 
she  needs.  What  an  example  of  ingraUtuda 
and  base  greed  we  would  exhibit  to  the  world 
If.  whUe  knowing  that  England's  fight  was 
over  fight  aiMi  her  defense  vital  to  our  se- 
curity we  would  say  to  her:  "TTes;  we  wUl  loan 
you  $2,000,000,000  to  help  you  defend  us.  but 
you  must  first  strip  yourself  of  e\-er>thini 
you  own  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
pawn  It  to  us  for  repayment  of  the  loanr 

No;  that  Is  not  the  American  way.  Wa 
propoaa  to  aid  Snfland  beeauat  the  U  stand- 
ing at  a  barrlar  between  ua  and  a  grave  dan- 
ger. Ttus  balng  our  laaiOB,  wa  aaaaot  afford 
to  ba  niggardly  nor  graiiptim.  Ttowa  must  ba 
no  limit  to  our  aid  axcapt  the  requlramenta 
tor  the  eautlauad  atrai«thanlnc  «<  our  Araiy 
and  HaTy. 

1  am  «H>  alarwaM,  but  1  rM4  that  this  ti  •(• 
tinxv  tvM  «)vy  dTHiiah  tn  the  rank*  ot  tt» 
AMHiaan  p«|*»  W»  watchwl  tha  a«o«aa 
0«««i  lathw  owf  a  pMcalui  twu^  ahd 
M«  tha  »t«NM  bnak  In  all  tn  iiaily  MRfv 
^ira  ha^  aM«i  Matla«  attar  mUmh  ww« 
whalwwd  and  lueially  bMt<4l  owl  at  aKlM<> 
anc«.  Wa  haxa  taan  MittMM  «t  atatarhila  tiaa 
and  happy  P^W^  bNM||M  tnto  tubjrciion. 
impyid  at  HMft  paawn$ia>  ah^  '  "  ^ 
rtaaaiy.  t««y  <l*4r  wm  «nr  aw 
hoitur  ta  added  to  a  rtcoid  aliaady  th* 
tragw  chaptrr  in  the  worHl'a  htatory. 

We  are  watching  day  by  day  a  great  natloa 
of  people — a  people  ot  our  own  race,  of  our 
language,  and  of  our  tiadltlona— as  they  maka 
the  most  courageous  and  gallant  fight  the 
mind  can  envision  to  preserve  their  homea 
from  destruction,  their  loved  ones  from  death, 
their  native  land  from  ravishment,  and  their 
democratic  government  from  extinction. 

If  England  falls  and  the  combined  powera 
of  the  proposed  new  world  order  take  control 
of  one-half  the  world  and  the  adjacent  seas, 
what  have  we  in  America  to  expect?  I  leave 
that  question  with  you. 

As  I  have  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
passage  of  this  bill  will  keep  us  out  of  war  or 
not  It  is  my  prayer  that  it  may.  I  do  aay, 
howeve;,  that  passage  of  the  bill  will  in  no- 
wise lead  us  into  the  war  nor  hasten  our 
entry.  Furthermore,  it  Is  my  firm  conviction 
that  the  passage  of  the  bill  Is  vitally  necessary 
to  our  defense.  W:  must  supply  this  aid  to 
England  In  this  her  time  of  need,  not  alone 
because  It  is  her  need  but  because  it  Is  our 
need  and  the  need  of  every  other  free  and 
liberty-loving  nation  on  earth. 

And  if,  with  our  help.  England  wins  and 
we  are  saved  from  the  horrors  of  war.  we  will 
be  in  position  to  lead  the  world  back  to  the 
ways  of  peace,  back  to  a  love  of  Justice  and 
liberty,  back,  let  t»s  hope,  once  more  to  the 
love  and  worship  of  God. 


Hon.  William  D.  Byron 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COLGATE  W.  DARDEN,  JR. 

or  vnwiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBBSENTATTVBS 


Friday.  February  28,  1941 


Mr.  DARDEN  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave,  granted  earlier  today,  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  want  to  pay  a  brief 
tribute   to   my    dear    friend,    Wiluam 
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Byson.  of  Maryland,  who  lost  his  life  In 
the  early  hours  of  yesterday  morning  in  a 
tragic  airplane  crash  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  of  Atlanta. 

We  had  been  friends  since  his  election 
to  Congress.  Our  offices  were  close  to- 
gether on  the  third  floor  of  the  old  House 
Office  Building.  It  has  never  been  my 
good  fortune  to  have  a  kindlier  or  more 
generous  friend.  He  rendered  great  serv- 
ice to  his  district  and  to  his  country  in  a 
quiet  and  unostentatious  way. 

We  .shall  miss  him  greatly,  those  of  us 
who  served  with  him  here. 

The  ghastly  accident  which  snufTed  out 
this  warmhearted  and  cheerful  spirit  has 
deprived  us  all  of  a  genuine  friend  and 
the  Nation  of  a  young  and  keen  Repre- 
sentative whose  star  was  fast  rising  in 
the  east. 


AdTutaf es  of  Minnesota  for  Training 
Men  for  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.MELVINJ.MAAS 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  Fehruary  2S.  1941 


BOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  NO    6 
OF  LEGISLATURE  OP  MINNESOTA 


Mr.  MAAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion recently  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
of  Minnesota: 

BOUn  COMCUBSKNT  BISOLTTnON  NO.  6 

A  concurrent  resolution  relating  to  the 
advantages  of  Minnesota  for  training  men 
for  national  defense  and  pledging  coopera- 
tion of  the  State  to  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  That — 

Whereas  the  State  of  Minnesota.  In  every 
^Ime  of  national  emergency,  has  been  fore- 
most in  offering  Its  manpower  and  resovirces 
to-  the  defense  of  the  country;  and 

Whereas  there  are  In  Minnesota  unparal- 
leled facilities  for  defense  training  under  the 
national  program  now  in  progress,  including: 

The  Army  reception  center  at  Fort  Snelllng 
near  the  Twin  Cities; 

One  of  the  best  equipped  modem  field 
training  centers  in  the  coiintry  at  Camp  Rip- 
ley: 

Large  areas  of  unoccupied  land  of  varied 
topography.  Interspersed  with  nimierous 
lakes  and  streams,  providing  Ideal  terrain 
for  all  t3rpes  of  militairy  operations.  wi;h  am- 
ple room  for  artillery,  antiaircraft,  and 
bombing  ranges; 

Well-equipped  and  suitably  located  air- 
ports and  landing   fields: 

Railroads,  waterways,  and  hard-surfaced 
highways  affording  communication  with  the 
trainitig  areas; 

Convenient  terminals  and  distributing 
points  for  materials  of  all  kinds: 

An  adequate  supply  of  dependable  labor, 
with  favorable  conditions  as  to  labor  rela- 
tions, and 

Many  other  advantages  of  importance  in 
socb  a  training  prcgram:  and 


Whereas  the  climate  and  natural  features 
of  Minnesota  are  ideal  for  the  development  of 
the  health  and  vigor  of  troops,  with  un- 
equaled  opportunities  for  outdoor  training 
and  recreation,  both  summer  and  winter,  af- 
fording, according  to  the  weather  records,  as 
much  time  favorable  for  outdoor  training 
each  year  as  the  average  of  the  entire  coun- 
try: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring.  That  the  authorities 
of  the  Federal  Government  be  invited  to  In- 
vestigate and  use  these  opportunities  for  de- 
fense training  within  the  State,  and  that  this 
legislature  hereby  declares  the  willingness 
and  desire  of  the  State  to  cooperate  in  the 
national-defense  program  to  the  utmost  limit 
of  its  resoiu-ces,  and  to  adopt  all  measures 
necessary  to  place  those  resources  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Government  for  the  purposes  of 
defense  training;  further 

Resolved  That  the  adjutant  general  of  the 
State  be  authorized  and  directed  to  present 
this  resolution  and  all  available  information 
pertaining  to  the  defense-training  resources 
and  facilities  of  the  State  to  the  proper  Fed- 
eral authorities,  to  appoint  such  others  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  assist  in  the  collection 
and  submission  of  such  information,  and  to 
report  to  this  legislatiu-e  and  to  all  public  of- 
ficers and  agencies  concerned  within  the  State 
recommendations  for  such  further  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  give  effect 
to  the  purposes  of  this  resolution;  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  Minnesota. 


Defense  Finance  and  Peacetime 
Prosperity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  cAijroRNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  February  28.  1941 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  United  States,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  is  face  to  face  with 
a  great  emergency — an  emergency  for 
maximum  production  not  only  of  the 
Implements  of  war  but  of  other  necessary 
goods  as  well. 

To  describe  this  effort,  we  have  created 
the  new  compound  word  "all-out."  That 
means  all  efforts  must  be  concentrated 
upon  the  one  objective — to  defend  suc- 
cessfully democracy  and  civilization. 

That  little  compound  word  means  that 
everything  must  be  done  to  that  one  end; 
that  all  private  considerations  are  out. 

It  means  that  the  young  man  must 
leave  his  job  for  the  training  camp.  It 
means  that  industry  is  no  more  sacred 
than  young  men. 

In  the  actual  theater  of  war,  govern- 
ments have  laid  hands  on  private  indus- 
try, in  the  name  of  efficiency.  Our  o^^ti 
Government  did  it  in  World  War  I.  It 
took  over  the  railroads,  to  stop  empty 
cars  from  shuttling  back  and  forth  over 
the  continent. 

At  this  moment  our  own  Government 
Is  holding  up  a  warning  finger,  if  not  a 
warning  hand,  or  fist.  It  is  saying,  in 
crisp  words,  "No  monkey  business,  now; 
snap  out  of  It;  let's  have  the  goods." 


If  Industry  does  not  heed  the  warning. 
It  will  feel  that  heavy  hand— just  as  the 
young  man  who  failed  to  register  for 
the  "man  draft"  felt  it. 

All  must  be  soldiers  in  an  all-out  war. 
"All"  means  men,  industry,  and  money. 
The  three  are  inseparable  necessities. 
The  Government  conscripts  men.  It 
will,  if  necessary,  conscript  industry. 
These  are  both  Government  servants- 
slaves,  if  necessary.  Shall  money  be  al- 
lowed exemption?  Shall  money  be  the 
favored  slacker— the  pet  draft  dodger? 
A  "draft  money,  too"  demand  is  em- 
braced in  the  National  Credit  for  Defense 
Act,  H.  R.  2851.  introduced  by  me  on 
January  29  of  this  year.  This  bill,  if 
enacted  into  law.  would  provide  three 
powerful  implementations:  First,  go  far 
toward  preventing  war,  and  is  therefore 
a  real  peactime  measure.  Second,  in 
case  of  war  it  would  provide  war  financ- 
ing without  post-war  debts;  and  third, 
it  would  finance  the  post-war  period, 
thus  preventing  after-war  slumps,  such 
as  we  had  in  the  early  twenties,  and  the 
secondary  post-war  depression  such  as 
started  In  the  late  twenties,  and  from 
which  we  have  not  yet  recovered. 

As  a  peace  measure  it  would  restrain 
financial  interests  from  wanting  war, 
since  such  war  would  be  financed  with- 
out recourse  to  money  borrowing. 
Money  would  be  created  for  war  purposes 
and  carried  as  the  national-defense 
credit  account  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  and  be  used  exclusively  to  meet  all 
expenses  incident  to  defense  purposes. 
This  would  take  the  private  profits  out 
of  financing  the  war.  Not  only  would  it 
avoid  a  post-war  debt,  but  it  would  act 
as  a  serum  against  war  fevers  created 
by  war-financing  interests. 

Such  a  law  would  provide  for  an  all- 
out  financing  of  war — if  by  evil  chance 
war  should  come — with  debt-free  money. 
Such  "new"  money  would  not  have  an  in- 
flationary effect  since  the  funds  are  not 
eligible  to  be  used  as  a  cash  reserve  by 
any  bank  except  as  a  100-percent  reserve 
against  an  equivalent  total  amount  of 
deposit  liabilities. 

In  other  words,  the  money-creating 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  so  geared  with 
the  taxation  policy  of  pay  as  you  go  that 
the  danger  of  inflation  is  eliminated. 
The  new  money  will  be  created  at  the 
rate  war  goods  are  produced;  it  will  be 
taxed  back  as  the  war  goods  are  con- 
sumed. 

The  Government  will  finance  the  war 
by  creating  its  own  money,  just  as  Lin- 
coln helped  finance  the  Civil  War  by 
creating  greenbacks.  "The  people,  by 
means  of  an  adjusted  tax  rate,  will  pay 
back,  not  to  private  banks,  but  to  the 
Government."  Hence,  when  the  war  Is 
over  it  will  be  paid  for. 

One  of  the  high  points  of  the  bill  is 
that  the  prosperity  will  continue  after 
war  expenditures  have  ceased.  War 
prosperity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  of 
us — men,  machines,  and  money,  even 
though  the  money  is  Iwrrowed-into -ex- 
istence debt  money,  do  our  best.  The 
calamity  comes  when  peace,  as  Major 
Douglas  said  of  the  World  War  I,  "with 
the  wings  of  a  dove,"  returns.  Continu- 
ing, he  said: 

Hardly  had  the  last  stretcher  case  reached 
a  casuality  clearing  station,  in  a  grim  and 
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haunted 'Ulence,  than  a  bleat  of  real  anguish 
rose  from  these  (England's)  sheltered 
shores — ^not  from  the  battered  wrecks  in 
hospitals,  or  from  sad-eyed  women  In  black, 
or  even  from  the  new  poor,  but  from  Lord 
Inchcape  and  other  bankers. 

Major  Douglas  goes  ahead  to  say  that 
prices  rose  50  percent.  Why?  Because 
money,  which  had  been  plentiful  to 
finance  the  war.  had  suddenly  disap- 
peared. Unemplojrment  figures  rose. 
Why?  Because  war  goods  were  not 
needed.  Shipbuilding  stopped.  Farms 
were  turned  back  to  weeds.  Our  expe- 
rience in  this  country  was  similar.  By 
its  policies  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in 
a  period  of  a  few  years  destroyed  some 
$21,000,000,000  of  money  and  credit. 
After  the  dip  in  the  early  twenties  we 
recovered  our  capacity  to  buy  with 
a  private  money  called  deferred-pay- 
ments but  when  pay  day  caught  up  with 
us  the  bottom  fell  out.  This  was  because 
there  was  not  money  enough  to  finance 
even  actual,  much  less  possible,  produc- 
tion and  consumption. 

It  is  here  that  the  National  Credit  for 
Defense  Act,  If  made  into  law,  would 
come  to  the  rescue.    The  bill  provides 
that  when  peace  returns  the  wartime  sur- 
tax provision  of  the  law  be  repealed. 
There  would,  obviously,  remain  a  vast 
unexpended  balance  of  the  new  wartime 
money.    The  bill  provides  that  this  be 
paid  pro  rata  to  all  citizens  over  21  years 
of  age  as  a  victory  bonus.    It  would  be 
paid  out  gradually,  say  over  a  period  of 
a  year,  thus  giving  industry  time  to  get 
back   to    the   production    of   consimaer 
goods,  hence  preventing  either  inflation 
or  deflation.    The  value  of  this  provision 
is  that  it  is  elastic.    It  can  be  increased 
or  diminished,  the  period  shortened  or 
lengthened  as  need  required,  judged  by 
the  price  level.    Thus  the  coimtry  would 
emerge  actually  richer,  at  least  in  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  in  circulating  buy- 
ing power.    Since  the  wartime  increased 
buying  capacity  would  remain,  an  effec- 
tive demand  production  would  be  quickly 
changed  from  war  to  consumer  goods 
to  meet  consumer  wants — and  effective 
demands. 

Since  the  demobilized  millions,  both 
from  war  and  war  industry,  would  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  equivalent  of  war 
incomes,  such  demobilized  people  would 
be  quickly  absorbed  in  the  expanding 
consumer- goods  industries  and  peace- 
time prosperity  would,  at  long  last,  out- 
strip wartime  prosperity. 

Such  increased  peacetime  prosperity 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  destrojring 
forever  the  "incentive"  to  start  a  war 
every  time  we  had  hard  times.  By  these 
principles  we  would  cease  to  have  hard 
times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  indebted  to 
Mr.  D.  M.  Thomason,  of  Willernie.  Minn., 
for  his  assistance  in  preparing  the  fore- 
going remarks. 

That  Is  the  soul  of  the  National  Credit 
for  Defense  Act.  It  is  not  a  cure-all  for 
all  ills  modem  civilization  Is  heir  to,  but 
it  does  strike  at  the  root  of  the  most 
prollflc  causes  of  many  of  society's  ail- 
ments. 

The  technical  details  of  how  such  a 
plan  is  to  be  Implemented  need  not  con- 
cern  the   average   person.    They   need 


concern  only  lawmakers  and  experts 
That  Is  their  job.  Leave  the  details  to 
them.  Concentrate  on  the  central 
idea — on  the  what  we  want,  not  on  the 
how  to  make  it  work.  "Plans"  much 
more  complicated,  intricate,  and  unscien- 
tific are  "worked"  every  day. 

Our  job,  your  job  and  mine,  is  to  put 
such  pressure  on  Congress  that  they  will 
enact  into  law  some  such  bill  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 
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Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted,  I  submit  for  publication  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
William  H.  Burke  at  the  Democratic 
Washington  Birthday  banquet  at  Topeka, 
Kans.,  February  22,  1941,  as  follows: 

Ifr.  Chairman,  ladles,  gentlemen,  and  fel- 
low Democrata,  as  U,  and  long  has  been,  the 
custom  of  Kansas  Democrats,  we  find  our- 
selves again  assembled  on  the  birthday  anni- 
versary of  the  Father  of  our  Coimtry.  Con- 
trary to  many  experiences  we  have  had  In 
the  years  past,  we  are  flnaUy  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  the  dignity  and  responsibility  that 
attaches  to  a  party  which  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  many  times  endorsed  by 
the  electorate  of  the  United  States. 

Repeated  Democratic  approval  has  come  to 
us.  In  large  measure,  for  the  reason  that  a 
great  majority  of  our  people  have  concluded 
that  the  country  is  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition  than  it  was  when  leadership  was 
assumed  by  the  Democratic  Party.  They  are 
unwilling  to  risk  their  future  welfare  to  a 
party  that  gravitated  into  InteUectual  bank- 
ruptcy 10  years  ago  and  has  not  originated  a 
new  idea  since,  even  though  they  do  have  a 
Democrat  for  receiver  today.  A  Democrat 
can't  pay  dividends  If  there  are  no  assets. 

On  this  22d  day  of  February  in  1941  in 
Kansas  we  find  Democrats  gathered  under 
somewhat  different  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions than  ever  before  In  the  history  of  our 
party.  Every  man  and  woman  In  Kansas 
who  has  sought  to  play  a  winner  or  who  could 
not  take  defeat,  has  long  since  left  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  which  leaves  a  healthy  and  vig- 
orous minority  organization,  positive  of  their 
convictions  and  certain  of  the  Justice  of  their 
cause.  Minorities  of  this  kind  have  ulti- 
mately attained  a  majority  position  through- 
out all  recorded  history.  The  Democratic 
Party  in  Kansas  will  prove  no  exception. 
Prom  a  mere  handful,  we  have  grown  to  a 
point  where  It  taikes  weeks  to  finaUy  deter- 
mine that  we  are  a  minority  party. 

During  the  recent  campaign,  which  I  have 
not  entirely  forgotten,  I  was  approached  many 
times  by  loyal  Democratic  leaders  and  others 
to  forget  my  democracy  for  the  moment  and 
become  a  candidate  for  ofBce.  To  all  such 
Interested  well-wishers  I  stated  many  times 
that  I  would  not  compromise  my  political 
opinions  for  any  office  within  the  gift  of  the 


Kansas  electorate.  If  this  position  contrib- 
uted to  my  defeat,  I  assume  full  responsi- 
bility. 

Sometime,  perhaps  not  In  my  day,  Kansas 
will  rise  up  and  sweep  from  official  positions 
every  vestige  of  deception,  demagoguery,  and 
machine  rule  within  her  borders.  Ours  are  • 
tolerant  people,  accustomed  to  adversity,  but 
possessed  of  a  latent  courage  which  Is  always 
dangerous  when  thoroughly  arotised. 

Kansans  are  slowly  but  carefully  scanning 
the  record  that  has  been  and  is  being  made  by 
a  gentleman  who,  as  a  young  man,  came 
quickly  from  the  campus  of  Ksnnas  Univer- 
sity, where  he  was  nicknamed  "Fox"  by  his 
classmates,  to  political  leadership  in  Kansas. 
We  first  find  him  as  guardian  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's office,  smiling  approval  while  a  Re- 
publican canvassing  board,  working  in  the 
statehouse,  were  discarding  a  large  percent 
of  the  ballots,  hoping  to  defeat  a  candidate 
of  his  own  party  who  was  slow  In  taking  his 
signals.  Successful  in  this  enterprise,  we  find 
him  in  the  Governor's  chair  when  his  close 
friends  were  permitted  to  rifle  the  statehouse 
vaults,  bringing  to  Kansas  her  major  disgrace 
and  to  the  taxpayers  the  largest  loss  in  her 
history. 

We  find  him  numlng  for  President  as  • 
budget-balancing  Governor,  when  our  State 
institutions  required  a  special  appropriation 
to  cover  deficits  as  he  walked  out  of  office. 
In  defeat,  we  find  him  invited  by  a  gracious 
winner  to  the  White  Ho\ise  at  the  start  of 
a  great  crisis,  only  to  again  find  him  issuing 
a  statement  as  he  walked  out  of  conference, 
which  was  prepared  before  he  entered,  calling 
upon  the  leader  of  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth  to  publicly  state,  when  his  influence 
was  most  needed  by  the  world,  that  he  would 
quit  in  a  few  months.  Could  anythltig  be 
more  asinine? 

Today  we  find  him  attempting  to  read  out 
of  the  Republican  Party  Secretary  Stimson 
and  Col.  Prank  Knox,  who  are  patriotically 
serving  their  cotmtry  In  a  period  of  gieat 
stress.  Not  satisfied  In  his  efforts  to  promote 
personal  gain,  he  has  now  started  to  read  out 
of  the  party  a  national  leader  who  has  Just 
ftimisbed  his  regime  •  125.000  band-wagon 
lead  in  Kansas.  In  (act  the  transportation 
was  so  fast  that  they  managed  only  to  hold 
on  to  a  protruding  reacbpole  behind  the  end- 
gate  by  an  eyelash. 

What  do  you  thing  of  reading  a  man  out 
of  the  party  who  carried  Kansas  by  125.000, 
when  the  reader's  record  Is  that  of  having 
lost  the  same  State  by  some  70.000.  Only  the 
master  mechanic  of  a  ruthless  machine  would 
contemplate  such  a  feat.  Kansas  Republi- 
cans should  be  proud  of  a  leader  who  would 
not  trade  a  little  Presidential  lightning  rod 
for  the  welfare  of  either  his  party  or  his 
country. 

We  should  not  criticize  the  old  stalwarts  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  Kansas.  They  are 
entitled  to  an  expression  of  their  convictions. 
Their  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  took 
a  high  seat  in  the  bus,  dropped  the  lines,  and 
permitted  a  team  of  self-seeking  political 
racketeers  to  run  away  with  their  helpless 
passengers.  They  are  more  perturbed  now 
than  we  are.  Is  It  any  wonder  this  kind  of 
leadership  carried  only  two  States,  both  of 
which  are  nearly  2,000  miles  from  home? 

We  have  Just  witnessed  the  spectacle  in 
every  Kansas  city,  town,  and  hamlet  of  • 
suave  voice  pointing  out  economy  in  all  de- 
partments of  State,  unabashed  by  a  then 
greatly  increased  tax  rate.  We  were  told  that 
the  lien  had  been  removed  from  the  homes. 
We  were  told  that  more  sales  tax  for  old-age 
security  would  cripple  the  counties,  and  that 
taxpayers  would  be  carefiilly  protected.  With 
a  new  lease  on  life  throvigh  an  emergency 
operation  performed  by  the  machine,  more 
courage  Is  evidenced,  and  we  now  read  a  mes- 
sage to  the  legislature  pleading  gxillty  to  every 
charge  made  by  the  Democrats  In  the  1940 
campaign.     In  fact,  when  reading  It  I 
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tempted  to  file  a  charge  of  plagiarism,  think- 
ing It  was  a  carbon  copy  of  one  of  my  own 
campaign  talks. 

For  instance,  the  legislature  was  asked  to 
remote  the  lien  and  to  provide  more  of  the 
sales  tax  for  old-age  security.  We  And  a  re- 
sponsive Republican  Senator  carrying  out  or- 
ders which  were  approved  by  the  Senate,  mak- 
ing the  statement  as  he  presented  his  motion 
that  the  present  law  contemplates  a  public 
sale  immediately  after  the  funeral.  What 
more  did  we  claim?  Have  we  forgotten  the 
poor  counties  so  quickly  in  the  sales-tax  mat- 
ter? If  not,  are  we  getting  ready  to  unload 
the  school  teachers  or  the  textbooks,  or  does 
•  sales  tax  (my  more  bills  In  a  campaign  than 
after  election? 

Will  the  monthly  contribution  be  raised  on 
the  bright  boys  who  pass  the  merit  system 
examination?  Where  will  the  test  be  made, 
will  it  be  written  or  oral?  If  written,  who 
will  grade  the  papers?  What  percentage  will 
be  granted  for  past  political  services?  It 
being  a  lifetime  Job,  those  of  us  who  are  am- 
bitious are  entitled  to  this  information,  it 
would  seem. 

Had  we  been  told  that  operating  balances 
of  years  standing  had  been  checked  out  of 
many  Kansas  institutions  and  placed  In  the 
general  fund,  leaving  their  financial  position 
the  weakest  in  years,  in  order  that  a  group  of 
political  hacks  might  be  employed  to  drive 
around  over  Kansas  serving  no  useful  pur- 
pose except  in  their  capacity  as  comer  posts 
for  a  political  machine,  we  might  now  un- 
derstand why  immediately  after  election  the 
legislature  was  asked  to  increase  appropria- 
tions nearly  a  million  dollars  for  State 
expense. 
^  Are  we  trying  to  btiry  the  extravagance  of 
a  first  term  or  are  we  planning  to  keep  the 
machine  well  oiled  dtiring  an  illegitimate 
second  term?  If  the  legislature  takes  its 
medicine  properly,  we  should  make  a  second 
term  a  paradise  of  opporttmlty  as  compared 
with  the  first,  or  should  we  call  It  a  fotuth 
term?  Were  we  not  unfair  when  we  did  not 
present  the  real  facts  to  the  people  of 
California? 

Recently  Kansas  Democrats  made  the  sim- 
ple request  that  they  be  allowed  to  have  a 
representative  Join  a  solid  Republican  count- 
ing board,  composed  of  candidates  for  office 
on  the  ballots  they  were  counting,  that  he 
might  see  the  evidence  Justifying  the  tabula- 
tion under  the  law  of  the  out-State  ballots, 
and  were  refused.  Have  you  ever  heard  of 
a  democracy  anywhere  In  the  world  where 
representatives  of  both  sides  were  not  per- 
mitted to  witness  the  count  subsequent  to 
a  public  referendum?  No;  but  the  balance 
.V  of  the  democracies  don't  comprehend  the 
^complicated  and  far-flung  mechanism  of  an 
up-to-date  Kansas  political  machine. 

Were  we  suspicious?  Yes.  Every  man  has 
a  right  to  be  when  the  cards  are  concealed. 
We  knew  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
companion  ballots  cast  by  the  same  voters 
were  rejected  by  bipartisan  county  boards 
who  knew  the  facts.  We  also  subscribed  to 
an  old-fashioned  notion  among  cattlemen 
that  the  buyer  was  entitled  to  see  the  scales. 
If  the  cattle  were  merchantable,  why 
couldn't  we  see  them?  For  all  we  know,  they 
might  have  had  the  Texas  Itch  or  the  Cali- 
fornia fever.  But  we  would  have  redress 
before  the  distinguished  Supreme  Court  of 
Jtistice-loving  old  Kansas.  We  were  sure  of 
our  position  because  we  had  before  our  eyes  a 
very  recent  unanimous  opinion,  delivered  by 
the  same  court,  covering  clearly  the  exact 
point  at  Issue,  in  which  they  ruled  that  It 
was  the  first  privilege  of  a  candidate  to  chal- 
lenge the  affidavits  attached  to  an  out-State 
absentee  ballot.  Justice,  it  seemed,  would 
thwart  the  ambitions  of  a  ruthless  machine. 
Can  you  imagine  our  surprise  when  the 
majority  opinion  refused  our  request,  apolo- 
gising for  their  reversal  with  the  almost  un- 
believable statement  that  their  own  former 
opU^on  was  bad  law  and  wo\ild  not  ba 
piifif^art  iix  the  bound  volume  of  the  Kansas 


Reports?  You  can  appreciate  the  embarrass- 
ment of  every  capable,  self-respecting  Kan- 
sas lawyer,  regardless  of  his  political  affilia- 
tion, who  has  on  his  desk  the  advance  sheets 
on  both  opinions.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  a 
lawyer,  when  questioned  by  a  layman  In 
this  connection,  shrugs  his  shoulders  and 
blushes? 

Exception  should  be  made  of  that  able 
Jurist  and  distinguished  Kansan  who  In- 
terpreted the  law  to  apply  with  equal  force 
and  without  favor  to  race,  creed,  color,  condi- 
tion of  servitude  or  political  Importance.  I 
refer  to  Justice  Harry  S.  Allen,  of  the  Kan- 
sas Supreme  Court.  Only  Justice  Allen  could 
have  been  right  in  both  cases.  Obviously, 
the  majority  opinion  was  wrong  half  of  the 
time.  They  seemed  to  make  amends  for  de- 
priving a  citizen  of  a  county  ofBce  by  re- 
verse English  In  protecting  a  one-party 
counting  board  as  they  deliver  the  Kansas 
governorship. 

We  are  horrified  at  the  mention  of  court 
packing  In  Kansas.  We  select  ours  on  the 
premise  of  political  astuteness.  In  a  cam- 
paign they  are  useful  as  platform  orators, 
obliterating  the  tracks  of  the  more  wary  and 
fleet-footed  fox  of  Kansas  politics,  presenting 
their  case  with  the  mien  and  sanctity  of  a 
direct  representative  of  the  Saviour  of  Man- 
kind. After  election  they  sit  tirelessly  and 
profoundly  in  reverse  with  a  gun  on  their 
shoulders  keeping  the  rabbits  out  of  the  mel- 
ons as  maturity  approaches. 

Men  and  women  from  every  Kansas  county, 
many  of  them  Republicans,  have  written  me, 
urging  a  contest  of  the  election.  While  I 
fully  comprehend  their  attitude  and  greatly 
appreciate  their  Interest,  to  them  I  must  an- 
swer "No."  I  would  not  spend  my  own  money 
on  such  an  adventure,  neither  would  I  accept 
the  hard-earned  savings  of  my  friends.  From 
the  start  we  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  five 
to  nothing  counting  board,  a  six  to  one  court, 
and  a  7  to  1  senate.  A  senate  contest  Is 
expensive.  There  are  two  strikes  on  us 
now;  the  third  would  be  called  If  the  ball 
were  thrown  to  second  base.  The  senate,  not 
being  on  record,  could  rule  adversely  with 
much  less  embarrassment  than  did  the  court. 
We  should  not  pay  a  high  freight  rate  to  ship 
our  ducks  to  a  market  where  they  handle 
geese  only. 

Can  you  visualize  with  me  the  sordid  pic- 
ture of  a  well-groomed  young  man  sitting 
quietly  in  the  seat  of  an  automobile  with  the 
motor  running,  tucked  under  his  belt  the 
record  of  having  been  the  first  candidate  of 
his  party  for  a  second  term  to  have  met  re- 
pudiation and  defeat  In  Kansas  history, 
calmly  waiting  while  his  pals  enter  the  bank 
as  the  highest  tribunal  of  Justice  announces 
to  an  Indignant  Kansas  public:  "We  agreed 
with  you  last  spring  but  we  have  changed 
our  minds.    Do  not  Interfere." 

Political  preferment  Is  not  vital  to  me. 
Party  success  is  vital  to  every  Kansan  who 
hopes  for  honest,  efficient  government,  but 
will  be  best  attained  and  longer  maintained 
if  time  for  reflection  is  accorded  the  average 
Kansas  citizen.  When  4they  conclude  that 
men  in  office  are  willing  to  soil  their  garments 
In  the  slime  and  corruption  of  machine  par- 
tisanship. Kansans  will  scent  the  threat  to 
democratic  government  Itself  and  will  clean 
house  from  the  Missouri  border  to  the  Colo- 
rado line. 

Legislative  action  is  now  being  contem- 
plated which  would  require  Kansas  history 
to  be  taught  with  more  frequency  to  all  chil- 
dren in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  May 
we  suggest  that  a  board  of  censers  be  em- 
ployed to  delete  that  part  which  would  prove 
injurious  to  the  impressionable  minds  of 
extreme  youth? 

For  some  40  years,  with  few  exceptions, 
I  have  In  my  humble  capacity  rather  actively 
supported  Democratic  candidates  for  both 
State  and  national  leadership.  I  anticipate 
10  years  more,  and  hope  for  20.  I  cannot 
find  words  to  express  fully  my  appreciation 
of  the  splendid  loyalty  of  my  friends  over 


Kansas  who  brought  me  so  close  to  leader- 
ship. Your  efforts  have  richly  deserved  a 
candidate  who  could  win.  My  only  regret 
comes  with  the  irresistible  thought  that  some 
one  of  your  fine  capable  group  could  have 
succeeded,  bringing  to  you  party  success  in 

I  most  sincerely  trust  that  It  shaU  be  my 
privilege,  with  the  full  approval  of  my 
friends,  to  take  now  my  accustomed  and  fa- 
vorite position  on  the  side  lines  for  the  re- 
maining years  that  are  allotted  me.  Be  that 
as  It  may,  I  pledge  to  you  that  I  shall  carry 
on  with  both  mind  and  heart  in  support  of  a 
group  of  courageous  young  and  middle-aged 
Democrats  as  they  carry  aloft  the  banner  of 
democracy  In  a  sincere  and  diligent  effort  to 
give  our  people  the  kind  of  government  of 
which  they  can  be  Justly  proud. 

Let  us  march  forward  In  Kansas  with 
credit  to  an  ancestry  who  stood  steadfast  and 
undaunted  In  apparent  defeat,  crusading 
when  necessary  In  the  cause  of  Justice,  fair 
play,  and  decent  government,  always  with 
clean  hands,  clear  heads,  and  stout  hearts, 
in  defense  of  our  citizenship,  cur  country, 
our  State,  and  our  party;  let  come  what  may, 
either  to  the  America  we  love  so  well  or  the 
Kansas  we  carried  so  recently.  I  can  never 
repay  the  Democrats  of  Kansas;  neither  shall 
I  ever  become  a  voluntary  bankrupt;  you  will 
always  have  my  unsecured  note. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JARED  Y.  SANDERS,  JR. 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  February  28.  1941 


LETTERS  FROM  BOG  ALUS  A  (LA.)  CEN- 
TRAL LABOR  UNION  AND  CHAMBER 
OP  COMMERCE  OPPOSING  SEAWAY 
PROJECT 


Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letters: 

Central  Labor  Union, 
Bogalusa,  La.,  February  11.  1941. 
Hon.  J.  Y.  S.\NDERS.  Jr., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  of  the  Bogalusa  Central  La- 
bor Union  wish  to  urge  that  you  Join  with  U3 
In  opposing  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  proj- 
ect, as  we  believe  It  to  be  extremely  detri- 
mental to  the  Interests  of  labor  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation  in  the 
past,  we  are. 

Sincerely  yours, 

BoGALXTSA  Central  Labor  Union, 
Sanders  Adams,  Secretary. 

Bogalusa  Chamber  or  Commerce, 

Bogalusa,  La.,  February  17.  1941. 
Hon.  J.  Y.  Sanders,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Sanders:  The  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way treaty  project,  as  you  know,  has  been 
before  Congress  now  for  many  years.  Wtj 
are  sure  that  others  from  this  section  have 
brought  the  matter  before  your  attention 
already.  Our  organization  went  on  record 
several  years  ago  as  strongly  opposing  this 
legislation,  since  the  effect  of  a  project  of 
this  kind,  shotild  It  materialize,  would  be 
most  hazardous  to  Louisiana  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 
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We  shall  appreciate  It  If  you  can  see  your 
way  clear  to  use  your  efforts  against  this  leg- 
islation. In  the  meantime  If  you  would  care 
for  more  data  on  the  views  of  the  Interests 
of  this  section  and  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Association,  we  shall  be  glad  to  get  it  up  for 
you  and  mall  It  to  you. 

With  personal   good  wishes. 
Yours  sincerely, 

A.  R.  Yates, 
Secretary-Manager. 


President  Franklin  D.  Rooseyelt  Has 
Done  More  for  the  Average  Citizen  of 
This  Country,  and  Especially  the  Poor 
People,  Than  Any  Other  Person — Mrs. 
Sara  Delano  Roosevelt,  the  President's 
Mother,  Talks  About  Her  Distinguished 
Son  Franklin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  February  24, 1941 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  Star,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  January  19,  1941,  by  M.  H. 
Halton.  a  Canadian  newspaperman.  It 
was  headed : 

Mrs.  Sara  Delano  Roosevelt  talks  about  her 
distinguished  son  Franklin. 

In  the  lengthy  discussion  last  week  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
relative  to  proposed  benefits  for  the  aged. 
I  am  sorry  that  no  reference  was  made 
to  what  our  President,  the  Honorable 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  has  accomplished 
for  this  very  worthy  and  deserving  group. 
No  man  living  in  this  country,  or  who  has 
ever  lived  in  this  country,  has  done  as 
much  for  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  crippled, 
and  the  poor  and  destitute  as  the  present 
occupant  of  the  White  House.  In  com- 
parison, the  accomplishments  of  any 
other  person  or  group  for  these  deserving 
classes  sink  into  insignificance.  Any  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  involving  the  aged 
is  incomplete  without  giving  due  credit 
to  his  efforts  and  accomplishments. 

Although  a  number  of  Members  of 
Congress  had  worked  for  years  on  old- 
age  assistance  before  President  Roose- 
velt came  into  power,  we  were  unable  to 
accomplish  anything  until  the  adminis- 
tration, through  his  great  leadership, 
demanded  action.  Credit,  also,  is  due  to 
the  leadership  in  both  Houses  and  to  the 
respective  committees  having  charge  of 
the  bills. 

Mrs.  Sara  Delano  Roosevelt,  the  Presi- 
dent's mother,  in  the  interview,  which  I 
will  insert,  made  this  significant  state- 
ment: 

"Why  are  the  wealthy  so  often  blind  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  and  the 
people?"  she  asked.  "The  richer  people  have 
a  chance  to  be  educated  and  you  would  think 
they  could  see  which  way  the  world  is  mov- 
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ing.  yet  so  many  of  them  are  tight-lipped 
and  reactionary,  afraid  of  life.  Why,  I  have 
relations  who  will  hardly  speak  to  us  be- 
cause my  son  Is  a  'traitor  to  his  class'!  A 
traitor  to  his  class!  I  glory  In  the  dislike 
of  anybody  who  can  say  that.  My  son  has 
no  class  but  America." 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  people  of  this 
Nation  are  unusually  fortimate  in  having 
a  man  like  President  Roosevelt  as  their 
national  leader,  because  he  is  not  only  an 
educated  man  but  he  has  had  wide  ex- 
perience, which  has  given  him  a  knowl- 
edge of  affairs  affecting  the  people  of  the 
Nation.  By  reason  of  this  knowledge  and 
information,  he  was  convinced  that  the 
people  should  receive  the  benefit  of  low 
interest  rates  and  low  electric  rates.  His 
principal  opposition  today  is  because  of 
his  valiant  fight,  which  is  saving  the  peo- 
ple billions  of  dollars  a  year  on  interest 
and  power  charges.  He  is  one  man  who 
has  conscientiously  and  effectively  given 
the  people  of  this  Nation  the  benefit  of 
knowledge  and  information,  which  a  per- 
son usually  capitalizes  on  for  his  personal 
profit.  Big  corporations  make  very  at- 
tractive offers  to  men  possessing  such 
splendid  qualifications  and  by  giving  huge 
salaries  with  liberal  expense  allowance, 
usually  succeed  in  employing  them.  For- 
tunately for  the  poor  people  of  this  coun- 
try. President  Roosevelt  refused  to  yield 
to  such  attractive  inducements.  The 
people  have  been  benefited  because  of  the 
President's  experience  in  Wall  Street. 
And  it  is  certainly  consoling  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation  to  know  that  a  wealthy, 
educated,  able,  intelligent  and  unselfish 
man  like  President  Roosevelt  is  on  the 
alert  at  all  times  in  an  effort  to  be  of  real, 
substantial,  and  humane  service  to  them 
and  to  this  great  country  of  ours. 

Such  courage  as  President  Roosevelt 
has  demonstrated  is  unusual.  As  his 
mother  stated,  he  is  often  accused  of  be- 
ing a  traitor  to  his  class.  So  few  people 
in  the  President's  position  would  have 
stood  up  against  such  abuse  and  ridicule. 
He  represents  a  rare  exception,  because 
the  general  rule  is  that  one  in  his  position 
would  not  take  the  torment  and  abuse 
heaped  upon  him  by  the  powerful  means 
of  communication  to  help  the  voiceless, 
leaderless.  and  unprotected  masses. 

I  repeat  that  no  President  and  no  per- 
son has  accomplished  so  much  for  the 
people  of  this  Nation  and  the  United 
States  Government  as  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.  Too  much  praise  can- 
not be  given  his  distinguished  mother. 

The  article  above  referred  to  follows: 

She  Wanted  Him  To  Becomi  Bbave,  Honor- 
able, Kind — Hoped  fob  More,  But  Asked 
God  for  No  More,  Famous  Mother  Says  of 
Her  Bot 

(By  M.  H.  Halton) 

America's  grand  old  lady  handed  me  a  cup 
of  tea.  and  then  sat  erect  as  I  asked  her  a 
question  about  the  hopes  she  had  had  for  her 
son  when  he  was  a  child. 

"My  highest  Ideal  for  my  son,"  said  Sara 
Delano  Roosevelt,  "was  that  he  would  grow 
up  Into  a  brave,  honorable,  and  kind  Ameri- 
can citizen.  I  hoped  for  more,  but  I  asked 
God  for  no  more." 

This  was  after  midnight  on  the  night  in 
November  when  the  election  returns  pouring 
into  Hyde  Park.  N.  Y.,  from  the  48  States  had 
shown  that  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  had 
been  elected  President  of  the  United  States 


for  the  third  term  In  succession.  I  was  with 
him  and  his  wife  and  his  mother  after  their 
great  victory — the  victory  of  a  dauntless,  lib- 
eral American  aristocrat  who  had  conquered 
the  dread  scourge  of  InfantUe  paralysis  and 
become  President,  and  who  now  was  marked 
down  by  the  majority  of  American  people  as 
one  of  the  three  greatest  men  the  Union  has 
produced — and  his  mother  sat  there  proud 
and  calm. 

reads  without  classes 

This  wonderful  mother  Is  86  years  old.  but 
age  certainly  has  not  wearied  her,  nor  the 
years  condemned.  She  is  tall — 5  feet.  10 
inches  tall— with  an  erect  and  queenly  car- 
riage and  more  physical  and  mental  vigor 
than  many  people  half  her  age.  At  86  she  can 
lead  without  glasses,  and  she  hears  every  word 
said  to  her.  and  she  eats  good  meals,  like  all 
the  Roosevelts. 

"It's  due  to  healthy  living  and  good  stock 
and  a  clear  conscience,"  the  President's 
mother  told  me,  "and  to  happiness.  I  have 
had  86  years  of  happiness." 

She  was  silent  a  second,  then  aald  some- 
thing else  about  happiness.  "You  know," 
she  said.  "America  Is  a  dream.  The  thing 
that  makes  America  what  It  is  is  a  dream  of 
more  happiness  for  ordinary  men  and  women 
than  people  have  known  before;  and  the 
thing  I  am  most  proud  of  Is  that  my  son  has 
done  so  much  to  make  the  dream  come 
true." 

And  how  she  looked  like  her  son  as  she 
said  It.  A  son  should  look  like  his  mother, 
but  still  It  is  with  a  little  exclamation  of 
pleasure  that  you  see  how  closely  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  resembles  Sara 
Delano  Roosevelt.  There  is  the  same  big- 
ness, mentally  and  physically.  There  Is  the 
same  fine  barrel  that  makes  for  health. 
There  Is  the  same  strong  chin  thrust  defiant- 
ly Into  the  air,  the  same  nose,  the  same  clear, 
candid  eyes.  And  the  woman  is  beautiful, 
with  ttiick.  soft,  white  hair,  a  fine,  cultured 
voice,  and  a  face  that  one  moment  is  serene, 
at  another,  laughing,  and  at  another,  flash- 
ing with  quiet  indignation  or  scorn.  More- 
over, wealthy  patrician  lady  though  she  is. 
her  scorn  is  reserved  for  the  wealthy  patri- 
cians who  have  dreary  spirits  and  mean. 

"Why  are  the  wealthy  so  often  blind  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  and  the  peo- 
ple?" she  asked.  "The  richer  people  have  a 
chance  to  be  educated  and  you  would  think 
they  could  see  which  way  the  world  is  mov- 
ing, yet  so  many  of  them  are  tight-lipped 
and  reactionary,  afraid  of  life.  Why.  1  have 
relations  who  will  hardly  speak  to  us  because 
my  son  Is  a  'traitor  to  his  class*  A  traitor 
to  his  class.  I  glory  in  the  dislike  of  any- 
body who  can  say  that.  My  son  has  no  class 
but  America." 

When  I  heard  her  say  this,  I  knew  where 
Franklin  Roosevelt  got  much  of  his  greatness 
and  why  25,000,000  voters  had  decided  that 
here  was  the  man.  the  first  In  history,  who 
should  have  a  third  term  as  President  of  the 
United  States  and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
Nation  is  on  the  edge  of  tremendous  and 
dangerous  days. 

In  the  Roosevelt  country  home  called  Hyde 
Park,  on  the  Hudson  River,  near  Pough- 
keepsie.  70  miles  upstate  from  New  York 
City,  the  President  and  his  wife  and  hla 
mother  and  two  of  his  sons  were  having  a 
late  supper  after  midnight  of  the  great  day, 
and  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  being  with 
them  then.  But  on  the  previous  Sunday  I 
had  spent  the  afternoon  there  with  Mrs. 
Sara  Roosevelt  and  she  had  given  me  some 
fascinating  glimpses  of  her  son's  great  life 
and  her  own. 

Hyde  Park  is  a  handsome,  homey,  com- 
fortable late  Georgian  house  in  a  river  vaUey 
which  Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
United  States.  The  King  of  England's  coun- 
try home,  Windsor  Castle,  is  one  of  the  most 
imposing  pUes  on  earth.    The  country  home 
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of  President  Roosevelt,  who  la  chief  of  state 
of  130.000.000  people,  Is  more  like  the  comi- 
try  home  of  a  prosperous  English  squire. 
And  It  Is  one  of  the  most  lived-ln  houses  you 
can  imagine.  It  is  positively  worn  Into  shape, 
•nd  Into  comfort,  and  Is  cluttered  with  furni- 
ture of  all  styles  and  all  periods. 

"It's   nice,  though,"   said   Sara  Roosevelt. 
•IfB  home,  not  •  show  place." 

■HZ  OWNS   THE   HOUSS 

The  big  library  where  I  spent  most  of  that 
afternoon  is  part  of  the  true  Americana,  and 
It  will  be  a  showplace  for  future  generations 
of  Americana.  Mrs.  Sara  Roosevelt,  owns  the 
house,  and  I  believe  it  wlU  some  day  be  left 
to  the  Nation.  It  shotild  be  so.  for  that 
library  Is  the  home  of  an  llltistrloua  trio — a 
man  and  two  women— who  were  too  bxjsy 
living  life  to  bother  about  show  and  swank. 
The  great  room  has  thousands  of  books, 
scores  of  pictures  and  photographs,  furniture 
of  all  kinds.  As  in  all  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
homes — as  In  all  Winston  ChurchOl's — there 
•re  scores  of  pictures  of  the  family,  and  of 
friends,  and  some  of  the  plctiires  are  a  little 
askew,  as  they  shoxild  be  In  well-Uved-in 
households,  and  the  lampshades  are  a  little 
askew.  But  on  one  table  there  are  signed 
photographs  of  King  George  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth of  England,  and  on  another  a  signed 
photograph  of  Queen  Mother  Mary,  another 
great  and  unpretentious  woman. 

"We  liad   a   grand   time   when   the   King 
and  Queen  were  here."  said  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 
"I   know   the  Queen  loved  It.    There  were 
tears  in  her  eyes  when  she  left.    She  Is  a 
grand  little  woman,  and  we  krved  her." 
"And  the  King?" 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  laughed. 
"Ill  always  remember  the  first  thing  he 
■aid  when  he  got  here     They  had  been  visit- 
ing the  world's  fair  and  they  arrived  here 
very    tired.    I    asked    the    King    what    he 
thought  of   the  fair.    "Marvelous.'  he   said, 
•tout  they  dldnt  give  me  any  tea.'    He  was 
like  a  htugry  boy.    So  we  had  tea  right  here, 
out  of  this  same  teapot.' 

ONCS  LIVSD  IN   BOHC  XONO 

She  poured  tea  from  a  handsome  George 
m  service.  China  tea.  Mrs.  Roosevelt's 
father.  Warren  Delano  ad.  was  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant of  China  tea,  and  for  years  the  family 
lived  m  Hong  Kong. 

"You  know."  said  the  great  lady,  "the  young 
people  today  have  adventures,  but  I  doubt  if 
they're  had  adventures  like  mine.  When  I 
was  8  years  old.  my  mother  took  me  and  my 
six  brothers  and  sisters  to  join  my  father  In 
Hong  Kong.  We  went  round  the  Horn  on  one 
of  the  famous  China  clippers,  the  Surprise. 
It  took  us  110  days." 

We  sat  under  a  portrait  of  Isaac  Roosevelt, 
the  Prealdenfk  great-great-grandfather,  who 
was  a  friend  of  George  Washington. 

"He  looks  Just  like  George  Washington, 
Mona  Lisa  look  and  all."  I  remarked. 

"Well,"  explained  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  "it  was 
done  by  the  big  portrait  painter  of  that  time, 
Gilbert  Stuart,  and  he  did  make  everybody 
much  alike.  Isaac  Roosevelt,  by  the  way. 
was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
He  was  the  greatot  statesman  the  family  has 
produced — until  now." 

I  wondered  what  Isaac  Roosevelt  woxild 
have  said  about  the  third  term  issue. 

"What  Is  there  to  be  said?"  asked  Mrs. 
Roosevelt.  "The  Foxmders  deliberately  re- 
frained from  writing  an  injunction  against 
the  third  term  into  the  Constitution.  They 
thought  third  temos  were  not  advisable  on 
the  whole,  but  saw  that  the  time  might  come 
when  a  third  term  might  be  advisable,  so 
they  left  the  matter  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Amertean  people." 

The  first  Roosevelt  came  to  the  New  World 
from  HoUand  In  1«43.  But  Sara  DeUmo's  an- 
cestors came  even  earlier.  Her  great-great- 
great-grandfather.  Phfllp  de  Lannoye.  left 
|um  In  1621  and  landed  at  Plymouth. 


Mass.  In  addition,  she  Is  one  of  those  who 
really  did  have  "ancestors  on  the  Mayflower." 
No  less  than  13  lines  of  Mayflower  stock  came 
together  In  the  Presidents  mother.  And  she 
is  proud  of  it,  but  not  too  proud. 

"I  certainly  believe  heredity  is  a  fine 
thing."  she  said.  "If  you've  had  healthy  and 
intelligent  ancestors,  you're  likely  to  have 
seme  health  and  Intelligence  yourself.^  But 
It's  no  special  credit  to  you  personally  1" 

UBERAUSM  IS  TKADTTIONAL 

In  both  her  family  and  the  Roosevelts,  she 
went  on,  there  has  always  been  a  tradition  of 
liberalism.  The  Pilgrim  father  who  char- 
tered th3  Mayflower  was  her  ancestor.  The 
only  two  deputies  who  voted  against  the 
death  penalty  for  the  Quakers  two  centviries 
ago  were  her  ancestors.  "My  son  is  a  fighting 
humanitarian  because  humanltarianism  is 
not  only  common  sense,  but  also  because  he 
has  It  in  his  blood."  said  Sara  Ro<3sevelt. 

"What  a  pity  that  there  isnt  more  simple 
common  sense  in  the  world."  I  remarked. 

"Quite  right."  she  agreed.  "The  world 
wouldn't  need  much  else  if  It  had  common 
sense."  And  she  spoke  again  of  the  eco- 
nomic Bourbons  (her  son's  famous  phrase) 
who,  m  this  country,  as  in  others,  haven't 
enough  common  sense  to  see  that  economic 
systems  must  change  and  develop  or  perish. 
"They  certainly  welcomed  Pranklln  in  the 
crisis  of  1933."  she  recalled,  "but  they  have 
vilified  him  a  little  since  then." 

A  boy  2  years  old  ran  into  the  room  and 
climbed  on  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  knee.  It  was 
Pranklln  Delano  Roosevelt  3d,  the  President's 
grandson,  an  intelligent,  original,  white-faced 
chUd. 

"Almost  all  the  Roosevelts  have  white  faces 
when  they  are  babies,"  said  the  President's 
mother,  "but  they  have  good  healthy  color 
when  they  grow  up.  Franklin  was  a  pink, 
healthy  baby,  though." 

"What  was  he  like  when  he  was  a  small 
boy?" 

"Pull  of  life  and  ideas,"  she  replied.  "He 
never  stopped  doing  something.  He  was  al- 
wa3rs  making  boats  or  building  forts  or  col- 
lecting stamps  or  stuffing  birds  or  something." 

HAS  TO  Give  OROEBS 

Once  his  mother  told  him  not  to  order  the 
other  boys  around  so  much. 

"But,  mummy,"  he  protested,  "nothing 
would  get  done  if  I  didn't  give  orders." 

When  he  was  still  younger,  an  aunt  once 
told  him  admiringly  that  he  was  ftill  of  tact. 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy,  "I'm  Just  chock  full  of 
tacks." 

"He  always  got  a  great  kick  out  of  life."  said 
his  mother,  "and  he  still  does.  Another  4 
years  In  the  White  House  will  be  very  hard  on 
him.  But  I  can't  say  he  doesnt  get  a  great 
kick  out  of  his  work.  My  son  has  the  price- 
leas  qualities  of  hximor  and  courage.  He  sails 
ahead  like  the  Winged  Victory." 

Almost  the  first  thing  I  had  noticed  In  that 
room  was  a  4-foot  copy  of  the  Winged  Vic- 
tory, which  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
the  most  glorious  thing  ever  carved  by  a 
sculptor.  Sara  Roosevelt  heartily  agrees  with 
this.  When  she  saw  the  original  In  Paris,  she 
Bald,  she  could  hardly  leave  it,  and  when  she 
left  France,  the  directors  of  the  Louvre  pre- 
sented her  with  this  model  of  It. 

She  shook  her  head  sadly  at  the  mention 
of  Paris  today,  under  the  German  heel,  and 
then  spoke  with  admiration  of  the  British 
peoples. 

"Character  does  count."  she  said,  "and  the 
British  have  it.  They  have  character  and 
Churchill." 

BTTST  IN  ENTRANCE  HAIX 

Sara  Delano  married  James  Roosevelt,  the 
President's  father,  when  she  was  26  and  he 
60.  They  lived  together  20  years — 20  years 
which  Mrs.  Roosevelt  describes  as  "Idyllic." 
Her  htisband  died  when  young  Pranklln  was 
a  freshman  at  Harvard.    Since  then,  she  has 


lived  at  Hyde  Park,  and  watched  the  growing 
up  of  5  grandchUdren  and  the  Infancy  of  10 
great-grandchUdren.  and  has  seen  the  great 
career  of  the  son  who,  with  such  gallantry 
and  good  humor,  came  out  of  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  infantile  paralysU  to  become 
President  of  the  great  Republic  for  3  suc- 
cessive terms.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  this  house 
at  Hyde  Park  Is  one  of  the  most  Interesting 
homes  on  our  continent. 

In  the  entrance  haU  of  the  house  there  Is 
a  bronze  bust  of  the  President,  done  when  he 
became  a  State  senator  in  1911.  Just  off  the 
hall  there  are  two  small  studies.  One  is  Mr. 
Roosevelt's.  The  little  room  is  so  packed  that 
there  is  barely  room  to  sit.  The  other  is  his 
mother's,  and  she  took  me  there  Just  before 
I  left. 

This  Is  the  room  of  confusion,"  said  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  and  certainly  the  tables  and  writ- 
ing desk  were  littered  with  papers  and  letters 
and  half-opened  parcels.  "I  don't  like  to 
have  a  full-time  secretary.  I  like  to  write  my 
own  letters."    A  woman  of  86. 

The  dining  room  and  the  drawing  room 
are  Just  off  the  hall.  The  drawing  room  is 
not  large,  and  not  even  very  interesting.  It 
is  a  room  of  cretonne  coverings  and  Dresden 
china  and  white  marble  fireplace. 

"The  Ubrary  Is  literally  the  living  room  In 
this  house,"  sJd^  the  President's  mother. 

The  President's  bedroom,  on  the  second 
floor,  looks  out  over  the  Hudson  River.  It  is 
a  very  simple  room,  small,  plain,  with  a  heavy 
bed  and  a  dressing  table  and  little  more. 
There  Is  a  decrepit  old  chair  that  has  been 
patched  up  more  than  once.  Over  the  dress- 
ing table  Is  a  picture  of  a  little  dog  saying  to 
a  bee.  "I'm  no  sunflower." 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  bedroom,  opening 
on  the  Presidents,  is  Just  as  simple.  The 
furniture  might  t»e  from  any  American  home. 
There  are  only  two  guest  suites,  very  plain 
and  comfortable,  with  flowered  wallpaper  and 
all.  I'm  sure  these  are  the  simplest  rooms 
the  King  and  Queen  of  England  ever  slept 
in  on  a  formal  visit. 

I  asked  Mrs.  Sara  Roosevelt  when  she  first 
came  to  this  house. 

ENJOYS  SLEIGHING  PARTIES 

"As  a  bride  in  1880."  she  said.  "There  was 
a  lot  of  snow  that  winter,  and  we  had  some 
good  sleighing  parties.  And  I  remember  the 
men  cutting  Ice  from  the  river.  Franklin 
was  bom  here  in  1883.  When  he  was  only  5 
years  old  he  met  his  future  wife  in  this 
house.  His  father's  distant  cousin,  Elliott, 
came  to  see  us  one  day  and  brought  his  2- 
year-old  daughter.  Eleanor."  The  President's 
wife  Is  a  niece  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

There  are  1.200  acres  In  the  Hyde  Park 
estate,  and  It  has  one  of  the  finest  natural 
sites  in  the  country.  In  the  century-old 
trees  near  the  river  is  the  cottage  called  Val- 
Kill,  which  the  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
call  their  "dream  cottage."  Here  they  hold 
their  famous  picnics;  here  the  King  and 
Queen  ate  hot  dogs — If  they  did  eat  hot 
dogs. 

With  her  regal  carriage  and  handsome  face, 
and  in  her  black  lace  dress,  Sara  Delano 
Roosevelt  looked  like  a  grande  dame  out  of 
history — and  actually  she  is.  because  she  has 
seen  half  the  life  of  the  Union,  and  In  a  way 
the  history  of  her  family  might  be  said  to  be 
the  history  of  the  Union,  and  she  has  given 
to  history  one  of  the  three  greatest  Presi- 
dents of  the  Union — but  when  she  speaks, 
you  are  listening  to  a  great  woman,  not  a 
great  lady. 

BEHIND  THE  TIMES 

I  told  her  of  some  Yale  graduates  I  had 
met  who  had  sickened  me  with  their  talk 
about  Roosevelt  being  a  "dangerous  radical" 
and  a  "traitor  to  his  class,"  and  all  the  rest. 
Who  but  a  great  and  witty  woman  could 
have  replied,  at  the  age  of  86.  as  Sara  Roose- 
velt replied:  "The  trouble  with  the  young 
people  today  is  that  they  don't  keep  up  with 
the  times"? 
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Then  she  added,  serlovisly:  "Of  course,  the 
times  are  moving  pretty  fast." 

"And  where  are  they  taking  us?"  I  asked. 

For  the  first  time,  Sara  Delano  Roosevelt 
didn't  seem  to  hear,  because  she  said  nothing 
for  a  full  10  seconds,  and  the  big  logs 
crackled  in  the  fireplace,  and  darkness  was 
falling  over  the  river.  But  then,  suddenly 
thrusting  her  chin  Into  the  air,  she  answered : 

"There  is  nothing  to  fear  on  that  score. 
We  don't  know  where  the  times  are  taking 
us,  but  if  we  all  do  the  sensible  thing  and 
have  brave  hearts,  a  better  world  is  bound 
to  come." 

Here,  I  thought,  looking  at  the  wonderful 
woman  of  86.  is  where  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
got  the  gayety,  courage,  and  vlslbn  which 
brought  him  to  the  mcuntaintop  where  he 
sits  today. 


The  So-Called  Lend-Uase  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  February  28.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  ITSE  MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

[From   the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  February 
25,  1941] 

TATT  EXPOSES  tOBTERTUGES 

Senator  Taft  has  laid  open  the  pretense 
that  aid  to  Britain  requires  the  hurried  pas- 
sage of  the  lease-lend  bill  giving  the  Presi- 
dent enormous  powers  on  the  extent  of  which 
even  his  supporters  dc  not  agree.  I  am  for 
aid  to  Britain,  said  Mr  Taft.  and  laid  down 
the  proposition  that  the  best  aid  is  to  supply 
Britain  with  so  many  airplanes  that  she  can 
carry  on  in  the  air  to  match  Germany. 

"But,"  Tatt  says,  "nearly  all  the  airplanes 
we  have  made  have  gone  to  Great  Britain, 
and  this  bill  will  not  Increase  our  growing 
capacity  by  one  airplane  As  far  as  assist- 
ing Britain  in  the  approaching  spring  crisis 
of  1941,  we  made  that  largely  Impossible  by 
Inaction  In  1939  and  1940." 

Sending  all  the  airplanes  we  can  spare  is 
one  way  of  help.  The  other  is  supplying 
money  for  British  goods  produce*  here.  The 
pending  bill  would  accomplish  Qiese  things. 
But,  as  Tatt  points  out.  it  could  also  be  done 
by  a  very  simple  bill  establishing  credits. 
Moreover:  "The  British  have  funds  to  go  on 
giving  orders  for  somt  months  if  they  want 
to  use  them.  They  are  not  being  reftised 
any  airplanes  that  we  can  produce." 

This  brings  the  cry  of  "Hurry,  hurry  1"  back 
where  it  belongs.  The  real  question  is  not 
of  passing  a  bill  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  make  war  anywhere  In  the  world 
he  wants.  It  Is  of  the  effectiveness  of  our 
defense  effOTt.  President  Roosevelt  raised 
the  alarm  late  in  the  day.  Congress  was  in- 
vited by  the  President  to  go  home  last  June, 
though  he  later  askfd  of  It  many  blUlons. 
The  defense  set-up  was  the  President's.  He 
left  it  long  without  a  head,  without  a  single 
authority  to  say  how  work  should  be  speeded 
up.    He  now  has  a  double  head,  Knudsen- 


Hillman,  and  this  arrangement  plainly  gives 
encouragement  to  strikes  and  delay. 

Senator  Tajt's  proposal  of  a  bill  to  extend 
credits  to  Britain  and  authorize  the  sale  of 
Army  and  Air  Force  equipment  "to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  is  consistent  with  our  own  de- 
fense" would-do  all  that  is  necessary  in  the 
present  crisis. 

Mr.  Taft  made  the  objection  to  the  lease- 
lend  measure  as  It  stands  plain.  It  would 
give  the  President  authority  to  put  us  in 
this  war  at  any  time  and  at  any  place  he 
might  think  proper.  And  that  is  going  back 
on  the  pledges  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
the  Republican  Party  in  the  campaign  of  last 
fall. 

"The  people  of  the  country  approved  a  pol- 
icy of  aid  to  Britain  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  It  did  not  Involve  us  In  war  or  Impair 
the  defense  of  this  country."  And  Mr.  Taft 
adds  significantly:  "No  candidate  would  have 
dared  go  further  In  urging  aid  to  Great 
Britain." 

What  Senator  Taft  brings  out  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  proposal  to  aid  Britain  and  a 
proposal  to  vote  away  the  country's  right  to 
decide,  through  its  Congress,  whether  and 
when  It  wants  to  go  "all  out"  Into  the  war. 

The  advocates  of  the  President's  bill  have 
not  defended  Its  huge  grant  of;  power,  except 
to  say  that  some  "lightning  stroke"  might 
happen  overnight.  Mr.  WlUkle  has  said  that 
the  bill  Is  necessary,  but  he  hag'  not  said  why. 
The  truth  is  that  Senator  Barklet  and  his 
associates  have  relied  on  a  majority  in  the 
Senate  to  put  the  bill  through  without  de- 
fense and  without  explanation  of  the  powers 
sought  to  be  voted  the  President. 

The  common  answer  to  anyone  who  op- 
poses the  President's  bill  is  to  say  that  he  is 
Isolationist  or  pro-Nazi  or  fiddling  while 
Rome  burns.  Mr  Taft  shows  the  hollowness 
of  this.  He  shows  that  if  there  is  a  crisis  and 
we  can  help,  we  could  do  It  a  great  deal  faster 
by  simple  measures  to  extend  all  the  aid  we 
have  It  In  our  power  to  extend.  He  drives  It 
home  with  the  sentence: 

"If  there  is  any  delay.  It  is  because  of  the 
wholly  unnecessary  and  arbitrary  powers 
written  Into  the  lease-lend  bill." 

The  administration  has  said  that  It  does 
not  Intend  to  use  those  powers.  Then  why 
insist  upon  them?  Why  resist  every  amend- 
ment to  make  the  measure  what  It  purports 
to  be — a  lease-lend  law? 


Pseudo  Patriotism? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF  mAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  February  28.  1941 


LETTER  PROM  W.  E.  O'BRIEN 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  so  overwhelmed  by  the  prevalence  of 
patriotic  statements  made  by  those  who 
are  eager  to  make  sacrifices  involving 
others,  that  it  may  be  timely  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  following  letter  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Washington  News: 

DOROTHY  THOMPSON'S  SON  IS  11   TEAKS  OLD 

Last  week  saw  a  sickening  h3rpocrisy  creep 
Into  statements  of  public  people  who  are 
trying  to  edge  this  Nation  into  war.    Sen- 


ators far  past  the  age  of  military  service 
declared.  "I'm  ready  to  fight"  and  sonless 
people  beat  their  breasts  and  offered  other 
peoples'  boys  to  their  country. 

Senator  Bhooks,  of  Illinois,  in  his  mag- 
nificent speech  of  last  Friday,  exposed  the 
fake  sacrifices  of  Senators  too  old  to  fight 
and  the  purpose  of  this  open  letter  is  to  call 
attention  to  another  notorious  synthetic  sac- 
rifice which  got  Into  the  news  last  week. 

In  her  speech  in  Constitution  Hall  last 
Thursday.  Miss  Dorothy  Thompson  said.  "I'm 
ready  to  send  my  son  and  a  million  other 
Americans  to  spend  their  lives  if  necessary" 
in  urging  this  country  to  Join  Wth  England. 
Since  mothers  seldom  offer  their  sons  as 
sacrifices  In  other  peoples'  wars.  Miss  Thomp-  . 
son's  statement  startled  me.  I  looked  up 
the  record  and  found:  A  son  was  bom  in 
1929  to  Miss  Thompson  and  Sinclair  Lewis — 
he  has  now  reached  the  gallant  military  ag^ 
of  11  years. 

W.  E.  O'Brien. 


Weak  and  Strong  Features  of  Our  Fann 
Policies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD  2d 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Saturday.  March  1  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLAUDE  R.  WICKARD 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
Claude  R.  Wickard,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, at  the  morning  session  of  the  Farm 
Institute  meeting  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on 
February  22,  1941.  The  subject  of  the 
address  is  Weak  and  Strong  Features  of 
Our  Farm  Policy, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

This  meeting  reminds  me  of  a  previous 
meeting  here  in  Des  Moines  that  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  my  personal  history.  In  July 
of  1933,  at  a  gathering  here  in  Des  Moines, 
Al  Black  approached  me  on  the  possibility 
of  taking  a  Job  in  Washington.  I  had  driven 
over  to  this  meeting  with  some  other  farm- 
ers from  Indiana  and.  like  a  lot  of  other 
corn-hog  producers,  I  helped  out  with  the 
regulations  for  the  new  and  at  that  time 
revolutionary   corn-hog   program. 

Al  Black,  as  you  aU  know,  now  Is  gov- 
ernor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
but  then  he  headed  the  A.  A.  A.  Corn- 
Hog  Section.  He  said  he  wanted  me  to  b« 
his  assistant.  He  told  me  It  .would  be  nec- 
essary for  me  to  go  to  Washington  Immedi- 
ately if  I  were  to  take  the  Job.  I  told  him 
I  did  not  have  my  oats  threshed  and  that 
I  could  not  possibly  think  of  leaving  the  farm 
imtll  that  Job  was  completed.  Now,  oats 
were  pretty  cheap  In  those  days.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  my  whole  crop  wouldn't  have 
brought  over  $200,  but  I  really  needed  that 
$200.  I  think  Al  was  slightly  peeved  when 
I  kept  talking  about  the  Importance  of  get- 
ting the  oats  threshed. 

Undoubtedly,  the  last  thing  that  could 
have  entered  my  mind  as  I  drove  over  to 
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tlMt  mectlog  here  In  Des  Moines  In  Jiily 
<tf  1933  was  the  possibility  <rf  getting  a  Job 
In  Waablngton.  For  •everal  years  preTloua 
tQ_1933,  1,  like  «U  other  farmera,  had  been 
having  a  hard  time  to  make  end*  meet. 
Going  to  Washington  and  leaving  the  hired 
men  to  run  the  farm  didn't  seem  the  way 
to  iolve  my  difflcultt^s.  Al  gave  me  just 
a  day  or  two  to  make  up  my  mind.  But  he 
did  give  me  time  enough  to  get  my  oats 
threebed  and  to  find  out  what  my  wife 
thought  of  my  going  to  Washington  and  leav- 
ing her  with  the  farm.  Rather  unexpectedly, 
she  Insisted  that  I  go  and  take  a  look  at 
the  new  Job.  both  of  ua  being  certain  that 
It  couldn't  last  longer  than  a  few  weeks. 
The  rain  held  off.  and  I  got  my  threahlng 
done.  Then  I  gave  my  wife,  the  hired  men 
and  all.  detailed  instructions  on  how  to  han- 
dle the  farm  in  my  absence  and.  with  many 
misgivings  and  doubts,  headed  for  Wash- 
ington to  become  a  hired  man  myself. 

My  hired  men  are  doing  a  good  job  of 
farming,  but  I  stUl  give  them  instructions 
and  expect  them  to  report  to  me  at  regular 
intervals,  more  or  less — Just  as  my  millions 
of  bosses  expect  me  to  report  to  them  once 
to  a  while.  So  today  I  am  reporting  to  my 
employers,  the  farmers,  and  other  citizens  of 
America,  on  national  farm  policies  and  my 
view  of  some  of  those  policies  In  the  light 
of  the  current  situation. 

1  dont  vrant  to  leave  the  Impression  that 
I  think  the  big  thing  at  the  Des  Moines 
meeting  in  1933  was  my  offer  of  a  Job.  The 
meeting  was  one  of  a  aeries  In  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1933  which  resulted  In  hammer- 
ing out  national  farm  programs  for  agricul- 
ture on  the  democratic  anvil  of  discuseion. 

First  things  came  first  In  these  1933  meet- 
ings. Farmers  were  broke  8  years  ago.  To 
inereaae  prices  we  bad  to  get  the  weight  of 
price-crushing  surpluses  off  our  backs. 

Today  we  are  stlh  endeavoring  to  get  a 
fair  income  for  farmers.  That  Is  Just  as  im- 
portant as  It  ever  was.  But  our  efforts  and 
our  farm  program  have  extended  over  many 
fronts.  Through  blunders  and  systematic 
neglect,  agriculture,  back  in  1933.  had  not 
one  thing  but  a  whole  lot  of  things  wrong 
with  it.  RaMng  prices  would  not  restore 
eroded  land  or  make  a  landowner  out 'of  the 
tenant  who  had  lost  out  entirely.  Increasing 
Income  would  not  get  all  the  farm  suridusea 
to  the  unemployed.  Through  the  years,  we 
bave  developed  a  rounded  farm  program,  one 
that  la  serving  the  farmers  and  the  Nation 
in  many  ways.  Thcss  programs,  like  all 
things  fashioned  by  human  Iwlngs.  are  Im- 
perfect. They  must  change  as  clrcxmi- 
stances  change.  The  second  World  War  la 
raging  and  shaking  the  earth  with  Its  fury. 
What  then  Is  the  situation  of  agriculture 
today  and  what  do  we  need  to  do  to  more 
nearly  meet  the  needs  of  farmers? 

Before  I  discuss  the  immediate  situation 
in  agriculture,  let  me  dlacxiss  a  phase  of  the 
farm  programs  from  their  beginning  up  to 
late  In  1940.  The  word  "phase"  la  mlalead- 
Iiig.  for  what  I  want  to  talk  about  U  Henry 
Wallace,  his  leadership  and  what  It  has  meant 
to  agrlcultin-e.  Henry  Wallace  gave  invalu- 
able time,  energy,  and  talent  to  the  develop- 
meat  and  administration  of  national  farm 
programs  for  agriculture.  Farmers  this 
country  over  should  be  and  are  grateful  to 
blm.  When  I  stepped  into  his  shoes.  I  won- 
dered at  their  size.  The  national  farm  pro- 
granu  are  the  product  of  many  men  but  I 
know  of  no  individual  who  contributed  more 
to  these  programs  than  Henry  Wallace. 

Prior  to  1939  our  plans  for  agriculture  did 
not  take  a  second  Wocid  War  into  account. 
The  war  upset  our  calculations.  It  accd- 
erated  certain  trends  in  agriculture  and.  in- 
stead of  the  problems  growing  up  gradually, 
they  have  become  full  grown  and  very  tough 
overnight.  For  example,  exports  had  marched 
gradually  downhill  for  years,  but  a  few 
Tft«"t*'«  of  tbla  war  tMppe^  foreign  aalea  of 


farm  products  almost  completely.  Whether 
we  will  ever  regain  them  Is  a  question. 
OerUlnly  their  return  Is  unlikely  In  the  event 
al  a  Naxl  victory.  If  -Britain  triumphs,  we 
might  begin  to  sell  our  cotton,  wheat,  lard, 
and  other  farm  products  overseas  in  some- 
thing like  their  pre-war  volume.  I  say 
"might,"  for  prophecy  as  to  what  will  hap- 
pen after  the  peace  comes  is  a  hazardous 
business,  and.  as  we  have  learned  to  our 
Borrow,  it  is  easier  to  lose  markets  than  to 
get  them  back.  One  thing  is  certain— the 
export  markets  for  farm  products  are  gone 
for  the  present. 

So  far  as  agrlculttire  Is  concerned,  the 
whole  pattern  of  War  No.  2  has  been  dif- 
ferent from  War  No.  1.  After  the  first  year 
of  War  No.  1.  farm  prices  began  to  mount 
and  they  continued  to  climb.  It  was  then 
that  some  of  us  bought  farm  land  whose 
value  had  been  watered  by  the  heavenly  rain 
of  a  few  good  years.  Many  people  expected 
the  same  price  cycle  in  this  war.  That  ex- 
plains the  speculative  flurry  after  the  out- 
break of  war  in  1939.  But,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  prices  haven't  risen  much.  If  we 
examine  the  differences  both  here  and  abroad 
between  this  war  and  the  first  war,  the  rea- 
sons for  the  differences  in  the  behavior  of 
prices  is  plain. 

Almost  without  exception,  our  supplies  of 
farm  products  were  greater  at  the  outbreak 
of  this  war  and  have  continued  greater  than 
they  were  during  the  comparative  period  of 
that  other  war.  Last  summer  the  Nazi  vic- 
tory on  the  Continent  eliminated  almost  all 
of  Europe  as  a  market  for  our  farm  products. 
Only  Britain  remains  as  a  buyer,  and  Eng- 
land, for  strategic,  political,  and  other  rea- 
sons, is  buying  most  of  her  farm  products 
elsewhere. 

Now.  this  situation,  so  far  as  Britain  Is 
concerned,  may  change  as  the  war  goes  on. 
If  so.  we  have  food  on  hand  for  England 
and  for  otirselves.  too.  but  I  see  nothing  to 
Indicate  that  we  will  get  rid  of  burdensome 
surpluses  of  some  of  our  export  crops  any 
time  soon. 

Neither  the  war  nor  the  defense  program 
will  be  the  answer  to  agriculture's  prayer  for 
equality  with  labor  and  Industry.  Defense 
spending  will  help  farmers,  and  Its  effects  on 
dairy  products,  fruits  and  vegetablee.  and 
meats  is  apptirent.  Only  the  crumbs  fall  to 
other  farmers  and  mesmwhlle  the  prices  of 
nonfarm  products  are  mounting. 

Just  the  other  day  I  read  a  column  by  a 
well-known  business  commentator  on  the  ef- 
fects of  defense  spending  on  Industry,  labor, 
and  agriculture. 

"I  don't  see."  he  said,  "how  Industry  and 
labor  can  look  agriculture  In  the  face." 

This  commentator,  who  hasn't  been  a 
spokesman  for  agriculture  In  the  past,  voiced 
the  conclusion  of  quite  a  few  of  us  that  some- 
thing has  to  be  done  If  agriculture  Is  not  to 
lag  behind  the  prosperity  procession.  Just  as 
It  lagged  behind  after  the  other  war  and  dur- 
ing the  apparently  prosperous  days  of  the 
1920'8.  And  his  discussion  is  pointed  by  esti- 
mates of  Department  of  Agriculture  econo- 
mists that,  using  the  1910-14  period  as  a 
yardstick,  farmers  will  get  108  for  the  prod- 
ucts they  sell  In  1941.  but  they  will  pay  128 
for  the  things  they  buy.  In  other  words,  by 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  country, 
they  will  sell  low  and  buy  high. 

A  fair  income  for  farmers  is  just  as  Im- 
portant today  as  It  ever  was.  For  many  years 
now  farmers  have  carried  a  battle  flag  and  on 
that  banner  has  been  written  "parity."  I 
want  to  emphasize  today  that  I  stand  In  the 
front  ranks  of  the  flag  wavers.  I  am  for 
parity  income  for  farmers  today.  I  was  for 
parity  income  yesterday  and  I  will  be  for 
parity  Income  tomorrow. 

But  just  as  faith  without  works  Is  dead, 
words  wlthoxrt  action  also  are  dead.  We  need 
to  take  action  as  soon  as  possible  to  increase 
farm  inccane.    Speaking  for  myself  alone,  I 


feel  confident  that  we  can  take  effective  steps 
to  increase  farm  income  and  can  do  It  with- 
out fundamental  changes  In  the  present  farm 
programs. 

These  steps,  however,  would  require  disci- 
pline among  farmers  and  a  willingness  to 
protect  their  programs.  The  theory  behind 
the  loans  and  other  price-bolstering  phases 
of  the  farm  programs  has  been  that  produc- 
ers, m  return  for  this  protection,  worild  ad- 
just production  to  market  demand.  In  times 
of  emergency,  government  can  keep  the 
weight  of  huge  and  growing  surpluses  off  the 
backs  of  farmers  but  this  process  cannot  be 
continued  indefinitely.  The  proverbial  say- 
ing about  the  straw  and  the  camel's  back  Is 
founded  A\  truth. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  programs,  this 
country  has  large  supplies  of  almost  every 
agricultural  commodity  grown  in  this  coun- 
try. In  some  cases  the  supplies  are  depress- 
ing prices.  Yet  the  existence  of  ample  stocks 
of  foodstuffs  and  fibers  is  comforting  In 
times  like  these.  I  don't  believe  the  Nation 
Is  worried  too  much  about  the  supplies  al- 
ready on  hand.  I  am  anxious,  however,  to 
see  to  It  that  we  do  not  continue  to  produce 
surpluses  for  markets  that  do  not  exist. 

Within  the  next  few  months  producers  In 
the  West  and  Middle  West  may  vote  on  mar- 
keting quotas  for  com  and  wheat.  Market- 
ing quotas  mean  adjustment  and  adjustment 
in  the  case  of  corn  and  wheat  Is  likely  to 
mean  some  reduction.  In  line  with  the 
democratic  processes,  the  choice  will  be  up 
to  farmers.  If  they  wish  to  continue  the 
loans,  for  example,  farmers  must  approve 
the  quotas.  In  my  opinion  this  Is  as  it 
should  be. 

In  talking  about  the  future,  let's  not  over- 
look the  very  real  accomplishments  of  the 
farm  programs  Parity  Is  still  some  distance 
ahead  but  it  would  be  altogether  out  of 
sight  if  It  were  not  for  the  programs.  If 
there  is  any  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  the 
programs  In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  let's 
look  north  to  Canada  or  south  to  Argentina. 
Canadian  farmers  grew  so  much  wheat  In 
1940  that  they  had  to  store  lots  of  It  on  the 
ground.  And  down  in  Argentina  corn  has 
been  so  cheap  that  they  have  been  burning 
It  as  fuel. 

Through  self-imposed  discipline,  Ameri- 
can farmers  have  avoided  the  experience  of 
Canadian  and  Argentine  producers.  Perhaps 
the  way  out  in  the  period  ahead  lies  in 
sterner  self-imposed  discipline.  If  farmers 
know  the  realities  of  their  situation  and  if 
they  are  willing  to  keep  their  production  in 
line  with  market  demand,  it  should  not  be 
too  diCBcult  to  assure  them  a  reasonable  price 
for  what  they  do  grow. 

The  sole  answer  to  our  loss  of  foreign  mar- 
kets tsnt  to  reduce  production.  Farmers 
could  get  parity  prices  for  a  greatly  decreased 
production  and  stUl  be  a  long  way  from 
parity  income.  Whether  they  lose  or  keep 
the  foreign  market,  farmers  must  try  to  In- 
crease consumption  In  their  best  market — the 
domestic  market. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  helped  take  the  lead 
in  the  effort  to  Increase  domestic  consump- 
tion. All  along  thoughtful  farmers  have 
known  that  this  problem  called  overproduc- 
tion could  be  turned  right  around  and  called 
underconsumption.  Thoughtful  farmers 
have  known  too  that  their  best  potential 
markets  were  In  the  cities.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  city  families  wanted  to  buy 
more  milk,  more  meat,  more  fruit,  more 
butter,  more  eggs,  more  clothing,  and  more 
of  almost  everything  that  the  fanner  had  to 
sell.  But  they  dldnt  have  enough  buying 
power  to  purchase  the  extra  food  and  cloth- 
ing which  they  needed  and  wanted. 

Farmers  ought  to  try  to  figure  out  ways 
to  get  this  extra  purchasing  power  In  the 
hands  of  the  poor  people  Just  as  an  enter- 
prising salesman  figures  out  ways  to  Teatb. 
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new  markets.  The  Immediate  Increase  In 
the  purchases  of  certain  foods,  as  soon  as  the 
defense  program  began  to  Increase  the  In- 
comes of  workmen,  shows  what  happens  when 
conditions  Improve  and  more  people  have 
more  money  to  spend. 

The  food  and  cotton  stamp  plans,  the 
school-lunch  program,  and  other  Federal 
programs  to  Increase  consumption  benefit 
farmers  as  well  as  consumers.  In  reality  we 
can't  benefit  one  group  without  benefiting 
the  other. 

The  stamp  plan  has  been  worked  out  so  as 
to  make  it  certain  that  farmers  will  benefit. 
For  the  sole  purpose  of  Increasing  farm  In- 
come, two  kinds  of  stamps  are  sold.  Orange- 
colored  stamps  are  sold  to  make  certain  that 
families  participating  In  the  program  buy 
as  much  food  as  they  did  before  the  stamp 
plan  started.  The  blun-colored  stamps,  given 
fiee.  are  good  for  only  a  restricted  list  of 
farm  surpluses.  Therefore,  the  plan  makes 
possible  a  net  increase  in  the  amount  of  food 
that  is  bought  and  eaten.  Farmers  are  guar- 
anteed a  new  market  for  their  products  at 
the  same  time  the  underfed  are  assured  a  diet 
which  Improves  their  health  and  strength. 

Some  persons  fear  that  the  programs  to  in- 
crease domestic  consumption  may  be  at  the 
expense  of  farmers.  I  do  not  share  this  fear. 
Increasing  domestic  consumption  is  one  ef- 
fective means  of  raising  farm  Income.  These 
programs  are  a  part  of  the  over-all  program 
for  agriculture,  and  they  have  their  place  Just 
as  the  loan  programs  and  other  programs 
have  their  place  In  this  over-all  program. 

As  farmers,  we  should  never  forget  one 
thing.  We  are  in  the  minority.  If  our  atti- 
tude is  too  narrow,  other  groups  could  turn 
against  us.  It  Is  true  that  we  lag  behind 
other  groups  but  to  achieve  the  equality  we 
desire  we  must  have  the  help  of  other  groups. 
They  must  be  persuaded  that  a  decent  In- 
come for  farmers  Is  In  the  Interests  of  the 
general  welfare  as  well  as  In  the  Interests  of 
farmers. 

One  effective  means  of  persuasion  lies  in 
the  consumption  programs.  I  think  a  pro- 
gram like  the  school-lunch  program,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  an  ambassador  of  good  will  for 
agriculture.  No  one,  no  matter  his  occupa- 
tion, or  race,  likes  to  see  a  child  go  hungry. 
Not  every  proposal  for  Increasing  domestic 
consumption  Is  sound  For  example,  cheap- 
ening farm  products  might  Increase  domestic 
consumption  temporarily.  But  experience 
has  shown  that  this  not  only  Injures  farmers 
but  Injures  consumers,  too.  Farm  products 
were  cheap  during  the  depression  but  they 
were  too  high  to  be  purchased  by  the  unem- 
ployed In  the  cities.  When  we  talk  about 
increasing  domestic  consumption  we  are 
talking  about  programs  which  help  both 
farmer  and  consumer. 

In  the  period  Just  ahead  certain  paths 
seem  fairly  well  defined.  They  Include  deter- 
mined efforts  to  raise  the  Income  of  farmers; 
to  adjust  price-depressing  surpluses,  and  to 
Increase  domestic  consumption.  Other  paths 
are  Just  as  well  defined,  and  some  of  these 
I  Intend  to  mention  a  little  later.  But  we 
might  as  well  recognize  that  some  of  the 
steps  which  I  have  Indicated,  In  turn,  create 
new  problems,  or  Intensify  old  ones. 

For  example,  let  us  study  the  effects  that 
a  further  adjustment  of  acreage  may  have 
for  the  great  exporv  crops.  Perhaps  a  further 
reduction  In  corn  and  wheat  acreage  could 
be  made  without  too  much  disruption  of 
farms  or  farmers,  but  cotton  Is  something 
else  again. 

No  doubt,  most  of  you  have  heard  the  Ills 
of  the  cotton  farmer  told  and  retold.  About 
50  percent  of  all  farm  people  live  In  13  soufu- 
ern  States,  but  they  receive  only  30  percent 
of  our  already  Inadequate  national  farm  In- 
come. In  1939  the  gross  Income  from  farm 
production  on  a  per  capita  basis  amounted  to 
$740  here  In  Iowa.  In  that  same  year  gross 
Income    from    farm    production    on    a    per 


capita  basis  amounted  to  only  1154  In  South 
Carolina.  $155  In  Mississippi,  $150  in  Georgia, 
and  $121  in  Alabama.  The  poor  in  our  cities 
aren't  the  only  oner  who  need  more  pur- 
chasing power. 

Unless  the  South  finds  some  other  way  to 
keep  up  its  income,  a  reduction  of  cotton 
production  to  meet  the  loss  of  foreign  mar- 
kets would  lower  an  Income  already  much  too 
low. 

As  a  last  resort,  farmers  may  be  able  to 
exist  on  a  subsistence  basis,  but  such  an 
existence  confesses  defeat,  not  victory.  Sub- 
sistence farming  Is  a  defense  against  our 
failure  to  find  a  way  to  make  use  of  the 
productive  capacity  of  our  men  and  our  re- 
sources. 

Along  with  every  effort  to  get  cash  Income. 
Southern  farmers  should  grow  more  focd 
and  feed  for  home  use.  This  is  true  of 
farmers  in  many  other  areas,  but  in  par- 
ticular it  Is  true  of  the  South.  Farmers  may 
be  so  poor  that  they  can't  buy  manufac- 
tured products,  but  there  Is  little  excuse  for 
them  to  be  hungry  or  poorly  fed. 

One  of  the  great  tasks  ahead  of  us  is  the 
elimination  of  malnutrition  on  the  farm. 
This  campaign  will  Include  more  Information 
about  the  right  foods  and  Incentives  to  pro- 
duce the  food  needed  for  good  health. 

Here  in  the  Middle  West  we  might  as  well 
recognize  that  all  Indications   are   that   the 
South,  In  the  future,  will  grow  more  hogs, 
raise  more  com  and  wheat,  and  produce  more 
livestock  and  dairy  products  generally.    The 
South  will  grow  more  of  those  products  even 
If  it  gets  quite  a  bit  of  its  cotton  market  back. 
From  some  of  my  own  reactions  In  the  past, 
I  know  that  a  lot  of  middle  western  farmers 
look  none  too  favorably  on  an  expansion  of 
the  products  I  have  mentioned  In  the  South. 
Yet  a  sizeable  Increase  In  southern  produc- 
tion of  food  and  feed  crops  Is  desirable  from 
every  standpoint.    For  health's  sake,  southern 
farm  families  need  to  drink  a  lot  more  milk 
and  eat   more   lean  meats   and  fresh   vege- 
tables.   The  competition  from  southern  live- 
stock and  dairy  producers  isn't  going  to  bother 
other   sections   very   much   because,    from    a 
competitive  standpoint.  It  won't  amount   to 
much     We  cannot  deny  people  In  other  sec- 
tions things  that  we  Insist  upon  having  our- 
selves, nor  do  we  want  to  deny  them  these 
things.     Most  farmers  I  have  talked  to  take 
a   broad   common-sense  view  of  this  entire 
matter      Eight  years  of  national  farm  pro- 
grams have  given  thousands  of  farmers   In 
all  sections  a  national  point  of  view. 

Frjinkly  speaking,  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  we  will  produce  too  much  meat,  butter, 
cheese,  milk,  and  other  dairy  products  In 
the  months  to  come.  I  have  an  Idea  that 
all  we  produce  In  the  South  and  elsewhere 
will  be  needed.  The  reports  about  the  Brit- 
ish food  situation  are  not  too  encouraging. 
The  British  have  lost  thelr^  sources  of  food 
supply  on  the  Continent.  They  are  handi- 
capped still  further  by  their  shipping  losses. 
The  English  may  want  some  of  our  food,  and 
want  It  pretty  soon.  If  they  call  on  us,  I 
think  we  will  answer  the  call.  It  doesn't 
make  sense  to  furnish  them  munitions  to 
stand  off  the  Nazis  and  then  deny  them  the 
food  which  would  give  them  the  strength  to 
fly  our  planes  and  shoot  our  guns. 

The  farm  programs  which  we  have  now 
came  about  because  of  the  reverberations 
caused  by  the  first  World  War.  Naturally,  all 
of  us  look  forward  to  the  time  when  sanity 
will  be  restored  in  the  world,  when  ordinary 
trade  between  nations  will  Xte^  resumed,  and 
when  our  farmers  can  produce  abundantly 
for  profitable  markets.  I  do  not  know  when 
this  happy  state  of  affairs  will  come  to  pass. 
I  win  not  venture  to  prophesy,  but  one  pre- 
diction I  will  make:  It  will  not  come  to  pass 
if  the  Nazis  win. 

In  the  event  of  a  Nazi  victory,  the  prospect 
before  us  Is  more  and  more  control;  more 
and  more  government  in  everyday  Uvea.    If 


Hitler  wins,  the  time  would  come  when  a 
plow  and  a  permit  would  go  together.  Like 
other  Americans.  Midwestern  farmers  have 
a  tremendous  stake  in  a  British  victory. 
More  and  more  they  are  coming  to  realize 
that  fact. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  depart- 
ment program*.  Some  of  them  have  such 
wide  public  ac<^ptance  that  they  have  come 
to  \ie  taken  foi  granted.  For  example,  there 
Is  little  question  that  our  soil-  and  forest- 
conservation  programs  should  be  continued 
and  strengthened.  The  principles  have  been 
accepted.  We  should  counsel  together  on 
methods  and  try  to  do  a  better  Job  than  we 
are  doing  now.  We  aren't  doing  our  conser- 
vation Job  fast  enough  or  completely  enough, 
and  we  are  open  to  suggestions  for  Improve- 
ment. 

The  principles  behind  the  programs  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  also  have  wide 
acceptance.  Farm  Security  has  done  a  re8CU» 
Job  It  has  kept  thousands  of  families  ofl 
relief;  kept  them  off  at  a  saving  to  the  tax- 
payer and  has  helped  make  many  of  the 
families  self-supporting  at  the  same  time.  A 
survey  In  1939  showed  that  360.000  rehabili- 
tation borrowers  had  Increased  their  average 
net  Income  by  43  percent  over  the  year  in 
which  they  sought  their  loan. 

Nevertheless,  tenancy  remains  a  problem 
We  need  security  of  tenure,  longer-term 
leases.  These  will  help  the  people  and  the 
soil.  And  we  need.  In  my  opinion,  an  expan- 
sion of  the  tenant-purchase  program  and 
any  steps  that  will  give  farmers  a  sounder 
and  more  serviceable  credit  system. 

The  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  not,  as  some  would  have  you  be- 
lieve, conceived  by  a  bureaucracy  anxious  to 
preserve  Itself  and  to  extend  its  authority. 
The  history  of  each  program  shows  that  the 
demand  for  it  came  from  the  people  them- 
selves and  that  the  people  have  been  respon- 
sible for  Its  continuance. 

During  the  past  8  years,  farmers,  through 
the  use  of  government,  have  succeeded  In 
getting  a  good  many  things  they  have  wanted 
and  needed  for  a  long  time  but  which  had 
been  reserved  for  more  fortunate  groups. 
Rural  electrification  la  an  example  which 
comes  to  mind. 

We  waited  a  generation  while  the  financiers 
and  managers  of  the  power  corfKJratlons 
quibbled  about  equipment  and  charges. 
Then,  In  1935.  this  country,  acting  through 
Congress  In  the  Rural  Electrification  Act, 
rolled  up  Its  sleeves  and  went  to  work  on  the 
Job.  Already  nearly  700,000  farms  and  other 
rural  visers  are  connected  to  R.  E.  A.  power 
lines  operated  by  farmer  cooperatives.  In  6 
years  we  have  tripled  the  number  of  farms 
served  by  electricity.  This  has  been  done  in 
the  face  of  bitter  opposition  from  some  ele- 
ment- in  the  power  industry.  We  will  con- 
tinue the  job,  no  matter  what  the  opposition 
to  this  bringing  of  civilized  comfort  and 
efficiency  to  farm  homes. 

Many  programs  have  been  undertaken  In 
the  past  8  years.  One  reason  for  this  was  the 
delay  and  Inaction  in  the  years  preceding 
1933.  The  need  grew,  but  the  action  to  meet 
the  need  did  not  follow.  Naturally,  since 
1933  there  has  been  some  confusion,  some 
duplication,  and  some  -aste.  But  to  some  of 
us  the  confusion  and  duplication  have  been 
more  apparent  than  real.  The  things  that 
were  done  were  new  and  strange,  and  there- 
fore upsetting  and  disturbing  to  some  of  us. 
To  an  extent  we  were  like  Daniel  Boone,  who 
felt  crowded  If  another  family  moved  within 
several  miles  of  his  home. 

The  Department  has  tried  to  Improve  its 
methods  and  administration.  Many  of  you 
are  familiar  with  what  we  have  done,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  recent  steps  made — county 
land  planning  and  new  types  of  coordination 
within  the  Department. 

Nevertheless,  there  undoubtedly  is  room  for 
Improvement.     The    Department    welcomea 
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apedfie  erltlelsm*.  When  criticisms  are 
fouzMl  to  be  Juatlfled.  we  wlU  move  to  Improve 
oooditiona.  We  bave  a  duty  to  all  fae  farm- 
era  and  all  the  taxpayers  to  do  the  best  Job 
w«  can-  We  are  hired  men,  and  the  farmers 
and  the  people  of  the  country  generally  are 
our  employers.  We  must  operate  the  larm 
programs  for  the  service  of  aU  farmero— cot- 
ton  growers,  wheat  growers,  tobacco  growers, 
dairymen,  and  so  on.  We  do  not  and  we 
cannot  operate  them  for  specul  service  to  any 
group  of  producers  or  members  of  any  single 
organization. 

Critics  of  the  administration  of  the  farm 
programs  should  keep  certain  principles  in 
mind.  I  regard  these  principles  as  funda- 
mental to  the  administration  of  national  pro- 
grams for  agriculture.  They  are  fundamental 
regardless  of  the  party  In  power  and  regard- 
less at  the  person  who  happens  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Let  me  state  them  as 
simply  as  I  can. 

So  long  as  the  responsibility  tot  carrying  Ofut 
national  farm  programs  rests  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agric\ilture,  the  responsibility  for 
administration  should  rest  with  the  Depart- 
ment. To  have  the  responsibility  but  not  the 
authority  necessary  to  meet  the  responsibility 
means  confusion,  duplication,  waste,  and 
failure. 

The  Congress  enacted  legislation  for  na- 
tional farm  programs  only  after  time  had 
proved  the  inability  of  the  agencies  and  meth- 
ods then  existing  to  get  the  Job  done.  The 
forces  that  caused  the  problem*  were  national 
In  scope.  They  crossed  State  lines  like  the 
weather.  So  the  programs  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems had  to  be  national  In  scope. 

But  the  oentrallaatlon  of  authority  does  not 
mean  the  centrallaation  of  administration. 
During  the  past  8  years,  farmer  committees 
have  proved  their  ability  as  skillful  and  effi- 
cient administrators.  As  time  goes  on,  they 
shoxild  aixl  will  be  given  more  and  more  au- 
thority in  the  commvmlties  and  cotmtles  but, 
in  the  last  analysis,  the  responsibility  for  get- 
ting the  Job  done  lies  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  remedy  for  failure  of  the  Qovemment 
to  do  the  job  or  to  obey  the  wishes  of  the 
people  lies  with  the  people.  In  a  democracy, 
the  citlaens  have  the  power  to  change  their 
aerrants  at  will.  It  is  a  privilege  that  is  lack- 
ing In  the  totalitarian  states. 

The  challenge  to  democracy  today  Is  so 
threatening  that  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
waste  our  time  or  strength  in  needless  dif- 
ferences or  disputes.  If  ever  agricvilture 
needed  a  united  front,  it  needs  one  now. 
We  need  a  united  front  to  see  to  it  that  agri- 
culture does  not  go  through  the  wringer  dur- 
ing and  after  this  war  as  it  did  after  the 
first  World  War.  As  compared  to  other 
groups,  the  sltustlon  of  farmers  today  isn't 
too  favorable.  If  we  are  to  be  heard,  most 
of  ua  must  sing  the  same  tune  at  the  same 
time. 

Differences  we  will  have,  of  course,  and 
differences  we  should  have.  Discussion  Is 
democracy  But  let  us  not  let  the  differ- 
ences grow  into  dissension.  So  long  aa  the 
alms  of  an  individual  or  group  are  service  to 
agriculture,  all  true  friends  of  the  farmer 
ahould  be  able  to  work  on  an  amicable  basis 
with  that  individual  or  group,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  farmers 
place  their  group  Interest  above  the  national 
interest.  As  American  dtlaens.  farmers  will 
continue  to  make  the  national  Interest  the 
final  guide  to  their  actions. 

Farm  families  have  played  their  part  In 
the  production  of  defense  essentials  from 
-  the  soil.  Thanks  to  farmers  and  their  na- 
tional-farm program,  this  Nation  has  no 
bottlenecks  In  Its  food  supply  to  hamper 
<lefenae.  Farmers  wUl  continue  to  produce 
In  abxmdance  whatever  is  needed  for  us  and 
for  the  people  of  the  other  democracies.  Like 
Uie  other  producing  groups  in  the  Nation — 


labor  and  industrial  management  and  fi- 
nance— all  they  ask  Is  a  fair  return  for  their 
contribution. 

Farm  families  are  Just  as  keenly  aware  of 
their  duties  as  citizens  as  they  are  of  their 
rights  as  citizens.  They  are  doing  and  will 
do  their  part  In  the  struggle  which  Is  going 
on  now  and  will  continue  until  victory  Is 
achieved— the  struggle  for  the  preservation  of 
democracy. 


National  Defense  Within 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NOBTH  CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Saturday,  March  1   {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13),  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  R. 
REYNOLDS.  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  publication  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
RicoRD  a  radio  address  entitled  "National 
Defense  Within,"  which  is  in  particular 
reference  to  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion, H.  R.  1776,  and  which  address  was 
delivered  by  me  last  evening,  Friday, 
February  2«,  1941. 10:15  to  10:30  eastern 
standard  time,  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
over  the  network  of  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I 
thank  very  much  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  for  providing  me  with  the  opportun- 
ity to  speak  with  you  briefly  this  evening  per- 
taining to  a  bill  now  being  debated  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  known  as  H.  R. 
1776,  the  lend -lease-give  blU. 

I  recall  well  the  obligation  that  I  assumed 
by  oath  when  1  entered  the  United  States 
Senate,  at  which  time  I  swore  that  1  would 
defend  my  country  against  the  enemies  from 
within  as  well  as  against  the  enemies  from 
without.  The  oath  submitted  to  me  and 
which  I  acknowledged  reads  as  follows:  "Do 
you.  RoBEBT  R.  Retnoujs,  solemnly  swear 
that  you  will  support  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  against  all  ene- 
mies, foreign  and  domestic;  that  you  will 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same; 
that  you  take  this  obligation  freely  without 
any  mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  eva- 
sion; and  that  you  will  well  and  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  on  which 
you  are  about  to  enter;  so  help  you  God." 
And  now,  recalling  the  oath  which  I  took 
in  1932-33.  and  again  1939,  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people  a  state- 
ment by  the  sixteenth  President  of  the 
United  States,  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  which  he 
stated  that  if- this  Nation  is  ever  destroyed 
It  must  be  destroyed  from  within.  He  was 
right  then,  he  is  right  now,  and  I  am  thor- 
oughly in  accord  with  the  statement  that  he 
made  pertaining  to  the  enemies  from  within. 
As  this  tateful  year  of  1941  is  now  running 
its  course,  our  country  is  the  battleground 
of  men  and  women,  American  men  and 
women,  fighting  out  upon  American  soil  the 
feuds   of   the   Eastern    Hemisphere— Europe 


and  Asia— and,  in  my  opinion.  I  respectfully 
submit  that  those  men  and  women  should  be 
devoting  their  time,  their  thought,  and  their 
energies  to  a  solution  of  our  problems  here 

at  home.  ^    , 

Long  ago  that  patriotic  and  farseelng 
Abraham  Lincoln  recognized  the  funda- 
mental truth  that  America's  downfaU.  If  it 
ever  occurred,  would  take  place  Internally 
and  not  externally.  Here  are  his  words:  "At 
what  point,  then,  is  the  danger  to  be  ex- 
pected? I  answer  If  It  ever  reaches  us  it  must 
spring  up  among  us.  It  cannot  come  from 
abroad.  U  destruction  be  our  lot,  we  must 
ourselves  be  its  author  and  finisher."  And 
so  I  say.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  today 
our  danger  is  from  within.  We  must  eter- 
nally guard  ourselves  against  the  Inroads 
being  made  against  our  form  of  government 
and  against  our  American  way  of  life  by  tht 
enemies  of  this  Government  who  are  eter- 
nally boring  from  within.  Nazis  and  Fascists, 
their  spies  and  their  saboteurs,  Communists 
and  their  propagandists,  all — day  and  night, 
night  and  day — are  making  terrific  assaults 
upon  the  very  foundations  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Instead  of  going  across  the  ocean  to  make 
destruction  of  these  "isms"  that  are  con- 
stantly working  toward  our  destruction  here, 
I  assert  that  we  should  devote  our  time  and 
our  energy  to  destroying  these  vicious  foreign 
"isms"  right  here  In  our  midst. 

The  American  people  today  are  more  inter- 
ested in  perfecting  a  strong  national  defense 
than  at  any  time  In  the  history  of  the  Repub- 
lic. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  wars  of 
aggression  are  being  waged  In  Europe  and 
Asia.  And  I  ask  you.  Americans,  How  can  we 
perfect  our  defenses  while  we  permit  the 
spies,  saboteurs,  and  alien  labor  agitators  to 
carry  on  their  Insidious  work  without  inter- 
ference or  apprehension  until  their  dastardly 
acts  have  been  committed?  Then  it  is  too 
late. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  our  first  line  ol 
defense  Is  here  at  home,  and  at  the  present 
hour  we  should  make  certain  that  our  vital 
Indtistrlal  plants — which  are  turning  out 
munitions  and  Implements  of  defense — are 
protected,  and  that  their  uninterrupted  op- 
eration Is  assured.  This  Is  no  time  for  labor 
agitators  clothrd  In  the  garments  of  Commu- 
nists. This  Is  no  time  for  Nazi,  Fascist,  and 
Communist  saboteurs.  We  must  clean  house 
now.  We  must  apprehend  and  deport  alien 
criminals,  undesirable  and  alien  enemies,  if 
we  are  to  prepare  ourselves  against  attack 
from  within  as  well  as  from  without 

We  have  seen  what  the  Communists  have 
done,  and  are  trying  to  do  to  England.  We 
have  seen  what  the  Infiltration  of  Com- 
munists from  Russia  and  Spain,  and  the 
"fifth  columnists"  from  Germany  did  to 
Prance;  let  us  therefore  take  heed — profit  by 
their  experiences — and  see  to  it  that  America 
Is  rot  destroyed  by  the  same  wolves  and 
consumed  by  the  same  vulttu-es. 

This  bill  (H.  R.  1776)  is  not  a  national- 
defense  measure,  I  submit.  It  is  a  bill  "for 
other  purposes."  It  has  taken  our  attention 
from  our  own  problems  here  and  focused  it 
upon  Europe  and  Asia.  It  would  provide 
"all-out"  aid  for  Great  Britain,  and  If  its 
p>assage  should  finally  get  us  In  the  war,  then 
It  will  mean  "all-in"  for  America. 

Some  say  we  are  already  in  the  war,  if 
actually  we  are  not  physically  at  war.  Some 
say  we  are  In  the  war  now,  and  at  war,  be- 
cause the  man  engaged  In  Europe  In  manu- 
facturing implements  of  war  is  Just  as  much 
a  part  of  the  fighting  machinery  as  the  man 
who  bears  those  weapons  In  the  front-line 
trenches 

And  if  we  are  in  the  war.  then  we  are  in 
It  Is  a  restilt  of  our  sale  of  arms  to  nations 
at  war.  If  the  arms  embargo  had  never  been 
lifted.  In  my  opinion,  we  would  not  today  bo 
called  upon  to  discuss  this  lend-lease-glve 
bill    which   provides   for   the   manufacture, 
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lending,  leasing,  and  giving  of  more, arms  tc 
belligerents  across  the  sea. 

The  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo  has 
brought  us  to  this  critical  and  dangerous 
hour.  I  voted  against  the  lifting  of  the 
arms  embargo. 

George  Washington  well  and  truly  said  In 
his  Farewell  Address:  "Excessive  partiality 
for  one  foreign  nation  and  excessive  dislike 
for  another  cause  those  whom  they  actuate 
to  see  danger  only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to 
veil  and  even  second  the  arts  of  infiuence  on 
the  other.  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  on 
foreign  ground?"  They  are  the  words  of  the 
Father  of  our  Country.  . 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  I  am  against 
this  bill  because  I  believe  it  will  take  us  closer 
to  war— just  another  step  In  that  direction— 
and  may  lead  us  to  a  declaration  of  war.  to 
which  brink  I  pray  God  we  shall  not  be 
carried. 

When  the  war  is  over,  whether  we  partici- 
pate or  not  we  shall  pay  the  price  for  our  ovra 
indulgences.  We  shall  pay  the  cost  of  having 
lifted  the  aims  embargo.  Factories,  thou- 
sands of  them,  today  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  war  materials,  will  close  over- 
night. Millions  of  American  workers  will 
be  ttirned  upon  the  streets  looking  for  em- 
ployment— and  then  they  will  find  them- 
selves not  only  in  competition  with  their 
fellow  Americans  seeking  new  Jobs,  but  mil- 
lions of  aliens  already  here,  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  refugees  seeping  Into  the 
country  will  make  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion more  acute.  With  six  to  ten  million 
Americans  unemployed  today,  with  6.OOO.O0O 
aliens  already  here  and  many  thousands 
more  being  permitted  to  enter— what  may 
we  expect  when  the  collapse  comes.  Some 
say  revolution — at  least  a  violent  change. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  giving  aid  to  England 
as  Is  now  provided  under  existing  statutes. 
However.  I  am  bitterly  opposed  to  any  subter- 
fuge or  any  circumventing  of  the  present 
statutes  by  any  type  cf  legislation  such  as 
this  lend-lease-glve  bill  for  which  we  are  now 
being  called  upon  to  vote 

I  confess  to  the  accusation  that  I  am  an 
isolationist.  I  believe  that  we  should  look 
after  America  first.  I  believe  that  we  should 
settle  our  problems  here  at  home  first.  I 
believe  that  all  of  our  energies  should  be  ex- 
pended in  the  interest  of  our  country.  Some 
call  us  contlnentalists,  some  appeasers.  some 
"fifth  columnists,"  some  traitors,  some  pro- 
Nazis,  but  whatever  they  call  us.  because  we 
are  interested  in  America  first,  our  view  upon 
the  Issue  of  saving  America  for  Americans 
still  prevails  in  our  hearts  and  minds. 

There  is  no  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
abhors  war  or  hates  war  more  than  I  do;  and 
I  Intend  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
keep  our  country  from  becoming  involved 
in  this  war.  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill.  H  R. 
1776.  because  I  am  convinced  that  its  passage 
may  lead  us  directly  toward,  and  to,  a  declara- 
tion of  war — and  Into  the  war. 

In  every  county  of  my  State  and  In  vir- 
tually every  State  of  the  Union  I  have  re- 
peatedly stated  that  I  would  never  vote  for 
any  bill  which  I  thought  would  lead  us  toward 
war— that  is  why  I  voted  against  lifting  the 
arms  embargo — and  I  further  pledged  that  I 
would  never  vote  for  a  war  declaration  that 
would  send  our  men  to  foreign  shores 

In  closing  I  shall  read  to  you  a  most  timely 
editorial  by  Hon.  Jonathan  Daniels  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C  )  News  and  Observer  entitled 
"Without  Risk  of  Men." 

"  'We  do  not  need  the  gallant  armies  which 
are  forming  throughout  the  American  Union," 
says  Winston  Churchill.  "We  do  not  need 
them  this  year,  nor  next  year,  nor  any  year 
that  I  can  foresee.'  There  Is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Churchill  spoke  sincerely, 
but  he  spoke  in  a  plea  for  aid  also,  a  plea  in 
which,  as  the  spokesman  of  a  brave  people  at 
the  greatest  crisis  in  their  existence,  he 
weighed  every  word  he  used.  Without  resort- 
ing to  the  least  misrepresentation,  he  spoke 


words  which  he  hoped  would  move — as  his 
words  did — listening  Americans. 

"This  suggestion,  often  made  in  America 
also,  that  America  can  give  its  treasure  with- 
out risking  its  blood  needs  exanrining.  Eng- 
land does  need  troops  from  far  off.  If  It  did 
not  Australians  would  not  now  be  fighting  in 
North  Africa  It  will  not  soon  need  more 
men  In  England,  but  already  Hitler  makes 
disturbing  motions  in  the  Balkans  toward  a 
possible  new  battleground  In  the  Near  East. 

"If  America  determines  to  go  to  the  aid 
of  an  assailed  democracy,  no  fear  of  war  will 
deter  it.  But  America  should  not  move  in 
aid  under  any  Uluslon  that  it  can  serve  only 
with  money  and  materials  and  with  no  risk  of 
men.  Any  move  toward  war  is  a  move  toward 
men  fighting— toward  American  armies  fight- 
ing in  any  or  every  part  of  the  world. 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  are  de- 
luding themselves  if  they  act  In  the  thought 
that  they  can  be  rescuers  and  stay-at-homes 
at  the  same  time. 

"America  Is  in  the  midst  of  a  decision- 
making which  should  be  made  in  brave  recog- 
nition of  danger  to  be  gallantly  faced.  U  we 
are  going  to  save  the  world,  we  cannot  count 
on  saving  our  skins  at  the  same  time." 


Conference  of  Mayors,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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or 

HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

OF   MICHIGAN 
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Saturday,  March  1  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13),  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  L.  SULLIVAN 


Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  ablest  servants  of  the  United  States 
Government  ^^ith  whom  I  have  come  in 
contact  is  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan.  He  de- 
livered an  exceptionally  able  address  be- 
fore the  Conference  of  Mp.yors  at  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  on  last  Priday  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  elimination  of  tax-exempt 
bonds.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
address  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  other  and  less  troubled  days  it  might 
have  seemed  strange  for  a  Treasury  official 
to  speak  to  the  conference  of  mayors  on 
unity  in  national  defense.  We  at  the  Treas- 
ury used  to  be  content  to  cope  with  the  ordi- 
nary fiscal  affairs  of  the  country.  And  you, 
in  your  city  halls,  felt  that  you  had  enough 
to  do  without  addressing  yourselves  to  prob- 
lems that  arose  beyond  your  city  boundaries. 
But  today  the  urgent  needs  of  national  de- 
fense have  invaded  every  government  ofBce — 
National,  State,  and  municipal.  Everyone 
who  serves  the  people  of  this  country  In  any 
capacity  Is  conscious,  above  all,  of  one  need — 
to  make  this  country  united,  strong,  and  safe 
and  to  keep  It  so. 

By  national  defense  you  and  I  mean  some- 
thing far  greater  and  more  difficult  to 
achieve  than  the  mere  accumulation  of  guns 
and  planes  to  guard  this  freedom  of  otxrs. 
If  our  only  problem  were  the  building  of 
armaments,  this  would  be  a  production  Job, 
and  the  needs  of  national  defense  would 
hardly  impose  themselves  upon  the  mayors  of 


cities  and  upon  officials  in  all  fields  of  gov- 
ernment.   But  our  Job.  as  we  see  it,  is  not 
only  to  make  ourselves  Impregnable  in  armed 
strength  but  to  make  ourselves  Impregnable 
and    unshakeable    in    our    national    unity. 
Other    nations    have   had   plenty    of    arma- 
ments and  yet  have  been  vanquished.     The 
French  were  credited  with  the  finest  army 
in  the  world  and  the  strongest  fortifications. 
But  national  unity  had  not  kept  pace  with 
their  military  development.    Those  few  tragic 
weeks  of  last  May  and  June   demonstrated 
how  futile  the  best  of  equipment  may  become 
In  the  hands  of  a  nation  subject  to  internal 
dissension.     You  and  I  and   all   Americans 
must  resolve  that  that  shall  not  happen  here 
One  recent  fine  example  of  national  unity 
has  been  our  acceptance  of  selective  service. 
To  my  mind,  that  registration  day  last  fall 
wiU  be  memorable  in  our  history,  not  t>ecauae 
It  provided  manpower  for  the  defense  ol  oxir 
country  but,  rather,  because   it   showed   us 
how  all  sections  of  the  country,  all  economic 
and  social  and  racial  groups,  could  and  did 
rally  to  their  country's  service.    There  »*ere 
no  distinctions.     Governors  and  Members  of 
Congress,  mayors,  and  Federal  officials  reg- 
istered with  the  rest.    Rich  men,  poor  men. 
factory  hands  and  cowboys,  immigrants  and 
children  of  the  oldest  families,  all  filled  out 
the  same  forms  and  all  became  subject  tc  the 
same  call  to  duty.    This  Is  what  we  think  of 
when  we  think  of  national  unity  as  an  ac- 
tual, living  thing.    We  believe  that  we  must 
all  continue  to  think  In  those  terms  as  we 
tackle  the   gigantic  problems  which  events 
have  thrust  upon  us. 

The  Treasury,  as  you  know,  must  shoulder 
the  burden  of  financing  the  defense  of  our 
country,  cur  democracy,  our  American   way 
of  life.     The  figures  have  become  truly  co- 
lossal.    Congress  has  Just  voted  to  Increase 
our  debt  limit  to  $65,000,000,000.  and  we  know 
only  that  this  limit  will  be  adequate   until 
the  summer  of  1942.    Last  spring  the  defense 
program  called  for  $4,000,000,000.    Then  Den- 
mark. Norway.  Holland.  Belgium,  and  Fiance 
fell.    Our  defense  program  grew  to  $28,500,- 
000,000.     It  is  the  Intention  of  the  Treasury 
to  finance  as  much  as  possible  of  the  new 
expenditures  by  Increased  taxes,  and  of  the 
balance  to  borrow  as  mucL  as  possible  out  of 
the  real  savings  of  the  people     That  is  to 
say.  we  Intend  in  the  coming  months  to  call 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States — not 
just  some  of  the  people,  not  Just  some  sec- 
tions, but  all  of  the  people— to  play  their 
part  in  making  this  country  strong.    To  us, 
it  is  important  and  essential  to  raise  the  dol- 
lars, for  that  Is  our  Job  at  the  Treasury.    But 
we  feel  that  It  is  equally  Important  to  make 
every  man,  woman  and  child  feel  that  he  or 
she  is  participating   In  the  preservation  of 
otir  freedom,  through  direct  contributions  to 
this  greatest  of  all  causes.    The  amount  of 
an  Individual  s  contribution  is  leas  Important 
than  the  fact  that  all  contribute  something. 
What  we  most  desire  Is  that  sense  of  imlty 
that  develops  when  all  citizens  Join  in  a  sin- 
gle national  determination  to  stick  together 
and  work  together  for  the  common  good  of 
all. 

I  mention  this  to  you  today  because  I  think 
It  will  explain  what  we  at  the  Treasury  have 
in  mind  as  we  contrtnplate  the  problems  of 
the  coming  months,  and  what  every  official 
and  every  citizen  must  bear  In  mind  as  th« 
defense  effort  marches  forward. 

One  example  of  our  efforts  to  promote  na- 
tional unity  through  more  equlUble  tax  iawa 
may  be  found  in  those  provisions  of  the  Public 
Debt  Act,  abolishing  the  tax-exemption  fea- 
ture of  all  future  issues  of  Federal  securities. 
Now.  tax-exemption  may  seem  to  some  people 
tc  be  a  financial  matter,  pure  and  simple.  Al- 
though the  complete  abolition  of  tax-exemp- 
tion has  been  recommended  by  every  admin- 
istration. Republican  and  Democratic,  for  the 
past  20  years,  each  time  it  has  been  defeated 
because  It  was  looked  at  from  the  narrowest 
financial  points  of  view.    But  the  Congreas  of 
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the  United  Bt«t«  by  overwhelming  votes  in 
ttM  two  Hovwes.  decided  to  end  the  tax-exemp- 
tion ot  future  Federal  laeues  now  because 
then  V  ethical  and  moral  and  patriotic  con- 
sldffatlona  which  outweigh  aU  others  at  thU 
particular  time.  To  explain  what  1  mean, 
mjkv  I  quote  from  the  stotement  which  8ec- 
retarr  Morgenthau  made  before  the  Senate 
Plnanoe  Oofunlttee  on  Lincoln's  Birthday? 

In  regard  to  financing  the  defense  program, 
the  Secretary  said:  "AU  will  be  called  upon  to 
share  in  this  task.  This  makes  it  urgent, 
from  an  equitable  point  of  view,  that  all  sub- 
scribers be  treated  alike.  This  is  impossible 
if  the  securities  are  issued  with  tax-exemp- 
tioc  privileges  which  are  worth  nothing  to 
the  poorest  subscribers  but  worth  a  great  deal 
to  the  more  wealthy  subecrlbers.  Such  ex- 
enqitloiw  are  incompatible  with  the  demo- 
enttlc  nn>"^»g  at  the  defense  program  and 
should  be  removed." 

A  week  ago  Monday  the  House  voted  to 
remove  this  exemption.  A  week  ago  today 
the  Senate  followed  suit.  The  Congress 
found  in  this  exemption  something  which 
the  founders  of  oxir  co\intry  never  contem- 
pUted  or  intended — something  which  the 
needs  <rf  our  defense  program  now  make  in- 
tolerable— namely,  a  privUeged  class.  I  do 
not  need  to  emphasise  the  effect  of  this  ac- 
tion upon  the  morale  of  htmdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  taxpayers  of  modest  Income  or  of 
those  ml'"""*  of  poorer  people  who  while 
paying  no  income  tax  bear  part  of  the  burden 
of  indirect  taxation. 

The  passage  of  the  Public  Debt  Act  not- 
withstanding, a  substantial  part  of  the  tax- 
exempt  security  problem  still  remains.  In- 
terest on  future  issues  of  Federal  securities 
Is  still  exempt  from  State  taxation,  and  In- 
terest from  State  and  local  securities  Is  still 
exempt  from  Federal  taxation.  It  Is.  there- 
fore, of  paramoimt  Importance  that  the  Pub- 
lic Debt  Act  of  1941  be  followed  by  legislation 
which  will  remove  the  reciprocal  tax  exemp- 
tion from  future  Issues  of  Federal,  State,  fcnd 
mimiclpal  securities. 

So  long  as  the  reciprocal  exemption  re- 
mains, we  will  not  be  able  to  achieve  a  Just 
and  equitable  distribution  of  our  tax  load. 
Upon  this  all  intellectually  honest  people 
most  agree,  for  until  reciprocal  exempUons 
are  removed  some  members  ol  the  ccanmunity 
will  be  able  to  continue  to  avoid  their  fair 
share  of  taxation.  They  will  still  be  able  to 
escape  part  or  all  of  their  income-tax  liabil- 
ity by  investing  In  tax-exempt  bonds.  In  this 
manner  the  fair  application  of  progressive 
Income  taxation  by  the  Federal  Oovernment 
and  the  SUtes  will  continue  to  be.  for  the 
privileged  few,  an  empty  gesture  and  an  idle 
boast. 

Last  year.  In  an  effort  to  meet  defense  rev- 
enue needs.  Congress  reduced  personal  ex- 
emptions, increased  tax  rates,  and  added  spe- 
cial surtaxes  for  defense  pxirposes.  On 
ISaith  15  every  married  person  earning  12,000 
a  year,  and  every  single  person  earning  $800 
a  year  (or  $15.40  a  week)  will  file  a  return. 
Thiis  far  have  we  gone  in  requiring  all  clti- 
sens  to  share  our  common  burden.  Yet  all 
of  these  efforts  to  finance  our  national -de- 
fense requirements  have  left  completely  un- 
touched those  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
or  to  acquire  tax-aempi  Government  bonds. 
The  futxure  may  reqtiire  still  further  tax  in- 
creases which  some  wlU  be  able  to  escape  by 
the  pxirchase  of  tax-exempt  Investments. 
Clearly,  J\istlce  demands  that  every  American 
bear  his  fair  share  of  this  burden.  In  this 
present  day  when  democracy  Is  hard  put  to 
the  test.  It  would  be  folly  for  us  to  disregard 
such  a  fundamental  precept  of  democracy  as 
Justice  and  equity  in  taxation. 

A  related  consideration  is  the  effect  of  tax- 
exempt  securities  on  governmental  revenues. 
Obviously,  when  some  individuals  escape 
their  share  of  income  taxation  by  taking 
lefuge  in  Government  bonds,  tax  collections 
are  diminished  and  the  resulting  loss  in 
revenue  must  be  made  up  from  other  sources. 


Now    you   are   practical   gentlemen.    You 
know  that  whatever  increase  in  cost  of  fl- 
nanciixg  results  from  the  removal  of  the  tax 
exeD^itlon  of  your  securities  will  be  paid  for 
by  your  own  local  taxpayers.    You  also  know 
that  the  highest  estimate  of  this  Increase  is 
only  about  one-half  of  1  percent.    You  know, 
too,     your     taxpayers — John     Smith,     Tom 
Brown.   Bill   Jones — the   average   American. 
The   feUow  with   a  wife  and  a   couple  of 
youngsters,  working  hard,  owning  his  own 
home,  living  within  his  means  on  a  modest 
income.    Those  fellows.  John  and  Tom  and 
Bill,  are  the  backbone  of  youi  community  as 
they  are  the  backbone  of  America.    What  do 
you  think  they  prefer?    Do  you  think  they 
prefer   a   continuation  of  the  present  tax- 
exemption  system  which  subjects  them  to  an 
additional  tax  btirden  of  direct  and  Indirect 
taxes  to  make  up  for  the  loss  in  revenue 
caiised  by  the  failure  of  wealthy  members  of 
the  community  to  share  the  burden,  or  do 
you  think  they  would  rather  have  the  tax 
exemption  removed,  thus  forcing  the  man  in 
the  mansion   to  submit  to  the  same  rates 
that   are  applied   to  John,  Tom.  and  Bill? 
About  2  years  ago  a  Nation-wide  Gallup  poll 
revealed  that  75  percent  of  the  people  favored 
repealing  this  exemption.    If  anyone  In  this 
conference  has  any  doubt  as  to  their  present 
attitude,  I  would  suggest  that  when  he  re- 
turns to  the  old  home  town  he  ask  for  an 
expression  of  popular  opinion. 

When  the  necessity  for  financing  the  larg- 
est peacetime  defense  expenditures  In  our 
history  is  clearly  before  us,  and  when  all  of 
us  sure  called  upon  and  are  ready  to  do  our 
part,  the  coimtry  can  111  afford  to  forego  any 
sources  of  revenue,  however  small,  which  may 
help  to  bridge  the  gap  between  Government 
Intake  and  Government  outgo.  We  antici- 
pate that  at  the  present  Income-tax  rates  the 
recently  enacted  elimination  of  tax  exemp- 
tion from  future  Federal  Issues  will  yield 
about  a  himdred  million  dollars  a  year  when 
outstanding  Issues  of  totally  and  partially 
exempt  Issues  are  retired.  On  the  same  basis, 
we  anticipate  from  the  repeal  of  tax  exemp- 
tion of  future  issues  of  State  and  municipal 
issues  an  additional  $200,000,000  a  year.  And. 
of  co\u"se.  with  every  rise  in  income-t£ix  rates 
this  additional  revenue  will  be  Increased. 

I  wotild  like  to  add  that  the  proposal  to 
discontinue  reciprocal  tax  exemption  con- 
cerns only  Interest  received  from  such  bonds 
by  private  persons.  It  Involves  no  taxes  on 
governmental  units  nor  on  the  income  re- 
ceived by  governmental  units  or  charitable 
institutions.  Moreover,  the  proposal  con- 
cerns only  interest  received  from  such  bonds 
as  will  be  issued  in  the  futxire.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  violate  the  moral  obligations  Im- 
plicit In  securities  previously  sold.  I  men- 
tion these  facts  because  failure  to  keep  them 
in  mind  has  sometimes  resulted  in  misunder- 
standing. 

Although  the  largest  responsibility  for 
prosecuting  the  national -defense  program  to 
completion  rests  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  cannot  be  successfully  accomplished 
without  the  complete  cooperation  of  State 
and  local  goveriunents.  And  State  and  local 
governments  are  indeed  granting  the  neces- 
sary cooperation  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Frankly,  we  in  the  Treastiry  have  been  most 
agreeably  svirprlsed  at  the  number  of  mayors. 
Governors,  and  county  ofiQcials  who  have 
written  the  Treasury  commending  the  ef- 
forts of  Secretary  Morgenthau  to  provide 
for  reciprocal  taxation  of  Oovernment  se- 
curities. I  am  sure  that  once  other  State 
and  mtmlclpal  officials  come  to  look  at  this 
problem  from  the  broad  viewpoint  of  na- 
tional unity  and  national  defense  they,  too, 
will  Join  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  who  urge  that  our  proposal  be  adopted. 
Under  the  pressure  of  tremendotjs  events, 
all  of  us  are  sharpening  our  thinking  on 
fundamental  questions  In  these  difficult  days. 
X  believe  that  our  pec^le  are  revising  their 


thinking  about  taxation   as  weU.     The  old 
conception  of  taxation  was  that  of  an  exac- 
tion, a  penalty  Imposed  upon  the  citizens  by 
the  community.     I  cannot  imagine  how  so 
false   an    idea  ever  arose   in   the   American 
mind.    For  taxation  is  in  reality  a  payment 
for  services  rendered,  for  solid  services  which 
no  citizen  would  do  without.    You  have  be- 
fore you.  In  your  own  communities,  tangible 
evidence  o'  those  services  in  schools,  roads, 
bridges,  poUce  and  fire  protection,  in  a  thou- 
sand and  one  services  which  the  citizen  takes 
for  granted.     You  hav  the  evidence  before 
you  in  a  well-educated  and  healthy  body  of 
citizens.    You  will  have  ever  Increasing  evi- 
dence before  you  in  still  more  dramatic  form 
in  the  coming  months,   in  the  armaments 
with  which  this  country's  freedom  is  going 
to    be    preserved.      Every    penny    that    an 
American  citizen  pays   In  taxes  will  be  his 
contribution  to  the  defense  of  those  things 
that  he  cherishes — the  freedom  to  speak  his 
mind,  the  freedom  to  work  and  to  advance, 
the  freedom  to  go  his  way  free  from  spying, 
the  freedom  to  worship  in  the  manner  of  his 
own  choosing — the  freedom  to  manage   his 
own  affairs.    To  guard  these  rights,  the  Amer- 
ican  Government    is   now   calling  upon   its 
people  for  sacrifice  and  for  effort.    So  far  as 
I  know,   there  has   been   no   sacrifice   until 
now  by  anyone  except  those  boys  who  have 
gone  off  to  the  training  camps  to  serve  their 
country.    The  time  has  come  when  the  vast 
body  of  our  130.000,000  people  are  asked  to 
sacrifice,  to  save,  to  pay  increased  tax  bur- 
dens, and  to  do  it  cheerfully  and  willingly, 
and  with  a  complete  understanding  of  what 
their  cooi>eratlon  will  mean  to  their  country 
and  to  themselves.     I  believe  that  all  over 
this  great  country   of  ours  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous, untapped  volume  of  willingness  to 
serve.     We  In  the  Treasury  have  been  grati- 
fied, but  not  surprised,  at  the  fiood  of  letters 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  asking 
"What  can  I  do  to  help?" 

I  know  that  the  American  people  are  ready 
to  help  If  their  elected  officials  will  but  show 
them  the  way.  You  have  it  In  yotir  power  to 
strengthen  that  spirit  of  service  and  that 
spirit  of  unity  which  alone  can  protect  us 
from  the  perils  that  beset  us  In  this  troubled 
world.  I  think  I  know  you.  I  think  I  know 
something  of  the  hundreds  of  communities 
entrusted  to  your  care — and  I  know  you  will 
not  fall. 

I  have  the  audacious  confidence  to  believe 
that  In  this  group  there  are  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  hard-headed,  farseelng  patriots  to 
reverse  the  stand  this  conference  has  so  long 
taken,  and,  as  a  contribution  to  national 
unity  and  to  national  defense  to  enact  a 
resolution  virglng  the  Congress  to  remove  the 
remaining  tax  exemptions  of  all  future  gov- 
ernment Issues.  To  reverse  a  position  re- 
quires courage.  To  cast  aside  an  apparent 
but  Illusory  local  advantage,  for  the  greater 
good  of  the  entire  nation,  requires  political^ 
vision  and  political  fortitude.  God  grant" 
that  this  group  has  that  courage  and  that 
fortitude — and  that  in  the  months  to  come, 
we  may  Pll  work  together  in  striking  from  the 
statute  books  the  most  un-American,  the 
most  undemocratic,  the  most  discriminatory 
legislation  that  can  be  found  in  the  law  of 
our  land. 

In  the  interest  of  the  common  welfare,  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  you  are  chosen  to 
represent,  I  ask  you  to  review,  to  reconsider, 
and  to  repudiate  the  tax  exemption  of  all 
futxire  Government  Issues.  In  this  day  of 
national  ~  ler  ncy,  in  this  hour  of  national 
need,  ask  yovirselves — can  you  do  less?  This 
is  Indeed  a  dark  era  for  democracy  and  for 
all  those  things  that  make  men  free.  Yet 
every  fiber  of  cur  body  and  every  instinct  of 
our  spirit  tells  us  that  freedom  and  Justice 
will  prevail.  They  must  prevail,  they  will 
prevail  if  we  all  do  now. those  things  that 
we  know  must  be  done. 
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The  Lend-Lease  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Saturday.  March  1  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  12),  1941 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   HON.   LISTER    HILL. 
OF  ALABAMA 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  address  on  the 
lend-lease  bill  which  I  have  delivered  to- 
day over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  second  week 
of  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  lend-lease 
bill,  It  seems  that  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
are  ready  to  conclude  their  long  speeches 
against  the  biU  and  permit  the  Senate  to 
begin  consideration  of  amendments  to  the 
bill  on  Monday  with  prospects  that  the  bill 
win  be  passed  by  the  Senate  before  the  end 
of  the  week  and  placed  on  the  President's 
desk  for  his  signature.  This  Is  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished.  While  Sen- 
ator Wheeler  has  held  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  past  2  days  In  opposition  to  the 
bill  Hitler  has  taken  Bulgaria.  Military  ex- 
perts everywhere  tell  us  that  Hitler  Is  only 
awaiting  favorable  weather  to  launch  his 
all-out  onslaught  on  Britain.  We  know  that 
the-weather  will  not  wait  on  xis  and  that  It 
will  soon  be  favorable  for  the  Hitler  on- 
slaught. 

Every  day  that  passes  without  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  Is  a  day  lost  in  giving  the 
most  effectual  material  aid  to  Britain  and 
In  doing  all  possible  to  make  secure  our  own 
defense. 

On  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  over  the  radio, 
in  newspapers  and  {>eriodicals,  the  opponents 
of  the  bill  have  declared  again  and  again  that 
the  bill  was  a  war  bill  and  that  its  passage 
me^nt  our  entrance  into  war.  This  declara- 
tion Is  exactly  contrary  to  the  all-important 
reason  for  which  the  bill  Is  being  sponsored. 
The  very  purpose  and  object  and  Intent  of 
the  bin  is  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of 
war  and  to  keep  our  country  at  peace. 

The  declaration  of  the  opponents  that  the 
bin  wllhtake  us  Into  war  reminds  us  of  other 
erroneous  and  absurd  declnratlons  which 
_  these  opponents  have  made  during  the  past 
^  months  In  their  opposition  to  measures  with 
reference  to  our  foreign  policy  and  our  na- 
tional defense. 

To  Illustrate — when  the  Selective  Service 
Act  was  under  consideration  by  the  Senate 
on  August  13  last.  Senator  Wheeler  of  Mon- 
tana, now  the  head  and  front  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  lend-lease  bUl,  in  speaking  in 
opposition  to  the  selective  service  bill  de- 
clared: "Enact  peacetime  conscription  and 
no  longer  will  this  be  a  free  land;  no  longer 
will  a  citizen  be  able  to  say  that  he  dis- 
agrees with  a  Government  proclamation  or 
edict.  Hushed  whispers  will  replace  free 
speech.  Secret  meetings  In  dark  places  will 
supplant  free  assemblage;  labor  and  indus- 
try, men  and  women  will  be  shackled  by  the 
chains  they  have  themselves  forged. 

How  utterly  ridiculous,  how  absolutely 
absurd     was     this     statement     of     Senator 


Wheeler.     We    have   had   the    conscription 
iaw  on  the  statute  books  for  some  6  montlis 
now  and  no  one  of  the  dire  prophecies  he 
made  has  come  to  pass.    Not  a  single  one  of 
his  dark  forebodings  has  been  Justified.    We 
stUl  have  free  speech  today  and  it  Is  Just  as 
free  and  Just  as  much  practiced  and  enjoyed 
as  It  has  ever  been  In  the  whole  history  of 
our  country.    Instead  of  labor  and  Industry 
being  shackled  by  chains  as  Senator  Wheeler 
said  they  would  be,  wages  are  up  and  labor 
Is  better  off  than  It  ever  was  before.    Indus- 
try Is  enjoying  an  expansion  and  a  prosperity 
which  It  has  seldom  If  ever  seen.    Men  and 
women  are  no  more  In  chains  today  In  the 
United  States  than  they  were  In  the  days 
before  the  Selective  Service  Act  was  passed. 
Senator  Wheeler  was  Just  as  wrong  and 
Just  as  wild  In  his  utterances  when  he  made 
the    statement    about    the    passage    of    the 
Selective  Service  Act  as  he  Is  today  when  he 
says  that  the  lend-lease  bill  Is  a  war  bill. 

On  the  17th  of  August  1939  we  find  Senator 
Nte  of  North  Dakota,  who  so  vociferously 
calls  the  lend-lease  bill  a  war  bUl.  Issuing  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  there  has  not  In 
months  been  less  likelihood  of  war  in  Europe 
than  on  that  date  and  yet  within  3  weeks 
from  this  statement  by  Senator  Nte  pro- 
claiming 1-88  likelihood  of  war  In  Europe, 
Adolf  Hitler  was  Invading  Poland  with  fire 
and  sword.  Senator  Nte  was  wrong  and 
proved  himself  a  false  phophet  In  August 
1939.  He  Is  equally  as  wrong  today  when  he 
says  that  the  passage  of  the  lend-lease  bUl 
means  that  the  United  States  win  go  Into 
war. 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes  who 
asks  the  passage  of  the  bill  has  declared  "It  is 
for  peace  I  have  labored  and  It  Is  for  peace  I 
shall  labor  all  the  days  of  my  life."  It  Is  for 
peace  that  the  bill  should  be  passed. 

We  know  that  if  Britain  wins  and  the  Brit- 
ish Navy  survives  that  there  Is  no  menace  to 
the  United  States  from  Britain.    On  the  other 
hand  we  know  that  If  Britain  goes  down  and 
the  British  Navy  goes  down  there  Is  a  very 
definite  and  a  very  great  menace  to  the  United 
States  from  Adolf  Hitler,  the  Japanese  Im- 
perialists, and  the  Nazi  powers.     Adolf  Hit- 
ler has  proclaimed  a  world  revolution  to  make 
the  Germans  the  master  race  with  all  other 
races  to  be  in  subserviency  If  not  In  slavery 
to  the  Germans.     Adolf  Hitler  would  live  by 
the  sword.     He  has  but  one  creed  and  that 
Is  the  doctrine  of  force,  of  conquest,  of  death, 
and  of  destruction.     He  has  said,  "the  first 
condition  of  success  Is  the  ur.ceaslng  and  un- 
ending use  of  force."     He  U  the  sworn  enemy 
of  all  that  we  proclaim  as  humanitarian  and 
Christian.     He  speaks  of  the  United  States 
as  the  decadent  democracy  of  the  west  and 
predicts  our  early  destruction.     He  publicly 
warns  the  countries  of  South  America  that 
he  will  hold  them  to  a  strict  accounting,  re- 
membering those  who  are  for  him  and  those 
who  are  against  him. 

All  the  trade  routes  of  the  world,  an  the 
sea  lanes,  ah  the  separate  centers  of  produc- 
tion, agricultural  and  Industrial.  Hitler  would 
weave  Into  one  web  with  Berlin  the  center 
and  the  control.  If  Britain  goes  down  Adolf 
Hitler  and  the  Japanese  Imperialists  would 
dominate  all  of  Europe,  Africa.  Asia,  and  Aus- 
tralia. The  trade  of  the  United  States  would 
be  so  reduced  that  It  would  force  a  disastrous 
reduction  In  the  standard  of  living  of  our 
people.  Regimentation  of  our  economic  and 
national  life  and  more  regimentation  would 
be  necessary  to  the  end  that  the  liberties  of 
our  people  would  be  more  and  more  shorn 
from  them. 

With  Hitler  commanding  a  navy  greatly 
superior  to  our  own,  with  him  possessing  a 
capacity  for  shlpbuUdlng  seven  times  our 
own,  the  burden  of  armament  that  our  people 
would  have  to  bear  would  be  staggering  In- 
deed. All  America  would  be  an, armed  camp. 
The  United  States  would  find  Itself  within 
the  Jaws  of  a  gigantic  pincers  movement — 
one  Jaw  in  Japan  and  the  other  Jaw  in  world- 


conquering  Germany  with  South  America  the 
handle  through  which  the  pressure  would  be 
applied  to  us 

With  South  America  almost  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  Europe  for  the  sale  of  its 
export  products,  its  vast  agricultural  sur- 
pluses. Hitler  would  move  Into  South  America 
eccnomlcally,  politically,  and  mllltarUy.  The 
United  States  would  stand  alone  isolated 
without  trade,  without  commerce,  and  with- 
out friends.  She  would  be  an  island  sur- 
rounded by  a  cordon  of  economic  and  mili- 
tary pressure  and  Hitler  has  declared  that 
there  are  no  longer  any  islands. 

With    such    a    situation    confronting    the 
United   States  and   with   the  United   SUtes 
desiring  to  do  aU  within  its  power  to  remain 
out  ol  war  we  can  follow  one  of  two  courses. 
Either  we  can  do  what  the  democracies  of 
Europe,  nine  of  them,  d'd — when   they  in- 
dulged in  the  false  hope  and  deluded  them- 
selves  with  the  thought  that  Hitler   would 
not  attack  them  and  did  little  or  nothing 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  Hitler  men- 
ace—or we  can  be  wise  enough  no.   to  in- 
dulge In  false  hopes  or  delude  ourselves  but 
to  see.  to  undersUnd,  and  to  face  the  situa- 
tion intelligently  and  resolutely  and  pass  the 
lend-lease  blU.  thereby  taking  the  best  pos- 
sible step  to  enable  Britain  and  the  British 
Navy  to  survive,  to  build  our  own  defenses, 
and  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war. 
The  bin  Is  our  best  Insurance  against  war. 
It  would  give  Britain  the  supplies  which  she 
must  have  If  she  Is  to  survive,  for  without 
the  supplies  Britain  must  stop  fighting  and 
go  down.     It  win  give  the  United  States  the 
time,  the  precious  time  so  badly  needed  for 
us  to  buUd  our  own  ships,  our  own  Unks 
and  guns,  and  our  own  airplanes,  and  our 
own  defenses.     It  will  be  at  least  from  a  year 
to  a  year  and  a  half  before  we  can  have  an 
adequate  air  force  or  an  adequate  army.    It 
will   be   at   least   from   4   to   5   years  before 
we  can  have  a  two-ocean  navy.    The  bill  wUl 
enable  Britain  to  reapportion  Ite  strength  to 
meet  the  Nazi  onslaught,  to  put  Into  action 
more  of  Its  first-line  strength,  especially  in 
the  air,  with  the  confidence  that  its  equip- 
ment win  be  replaced. 

By  giving  us  a  single  purchasing  agent,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  the  bill 
will  put  an  end  to  the  confusion  which  has 
existed  for  nearly  2  years  In  the  manufacture 
of  munitions  In  our  country — a  confusion 
which  has  resulted  from  a  dozen  different 
purchasing  missions,  all  competing  with  each 
other  and  all  trying  to  buy  arms  In  our 
markets — a  confusion  that  has  produced  de- 
lay and  interfered  with  America's  prepared- 
ness. To  end  this  confusion  will  give  us 
efficiency,  economy,  and,  best  of  all,  speed  in 
our  production. 

The  bill  -111  bring  about  the  much-needed 
coordination  of  British  and  American  specifi- 
cations and  construction  and  the  determina- 
tion of  priorities  as  between  Britain  and  the 
United  SUtes,  as  bet\  een  the  Army  and  the 
Navy,  at  the  moment  when  relative  needs  can 
best  be  determined,  and  that  Is  at  the  mo- 
ment of  delivery  of  goods  rather  than  at  the 
moment,  perhaps  months  ahead,  when  the 
orders  are  placed.  Most  Imporunt,  the  bill 
Insures  that  the  distribution  of  all  American- 
made  weapons  will  be  in  the  hands  of  men 
whose  sole  interest  is  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

If  the  bill  passes  and  Britain  survives  the 
crisis  of  this  coming  spring  and  summer,  the 
probabUity  of  the  defeat  and  disintegration 
of  the  Axis  Powers  will  be  strong  Indeed. 
Without  sea  power  and  with  control  of  the 
air  against  them,  the  armies  of  the  Axis 
Powers  cannot  Indefinitely  hold  even  the  Eu- 
ropean Continent  in  subjection.  Sooner  or 
later  the  IneviUble  reaction  against  Nazi 
slavery  and  Nazi  barbarism  wlU  come,  and 
vrtlh  It  the  downfall  of  the  Nazi  tyrants. 

When  I  hear  those  who  oppose  the  bill 
say  that  they  want  to  aid  Britain  and  pro- 
tect the  United  SUtes.  1  remember  the  words 
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at  8t.  Luke  when  he  declared.  "Why  call  ye 
me  Xord.'  Lard,  and  do  not  the  things  I  sayr 

Either  we  pass   the  bill  and  help  Brttatn 
or  Brttaln  goe«  down.     If  Britain  goes  down, 
there  will  be  another  Munich,  but  It  will  not 
be  a  Munich  whls  Ume  for  Europe  alone.    It 
win  be  a  Mxinlch  tar  the  world,  with  all  of 
Its   humiliation.   Its  tragedy.   Its   trtala.   Its 
burdens,    and    Its    dangers    for   the    United 
SUtes.    Before  our  very  eyes  this  hour  there 
stand  In   ghastly  and   tragic  relief  the  ea- 
amples  of  C2!echoslovaiaa,  of  Poland,  of  Nor- 
way, of  Denmark,  of  Holland,  of  Belgium,  ct 
Prance,  and  of  England.     These  nations  re- 
fused to  see;  they  failed  to  appreciate  the 
task  before  them;   they  faOed  to  recognte 
the  danger  that  confronted  them. 
~    Germany  was  making  ready  openly,  arro- 
gantly, yea,  contemptuously,  for  7  years  while 
the  proepectlve  victims  of  that  preparation 
gave  it  Insufllclent  heed.    The   democracies 
never  grasped  the  terrible  meaning  of  that 
tireless  preparation.    They  were  all  too  tardy 
In  their  counterpreparatlons — all  too  short  of 
Tlaion  to  combine  their  strength  whUe  they 
wer«  free  peojAe  that  they  might  continue 
tnt.    T*e  path  of  destiny  was  clear  for  them 
to  see  and  they  glimpsed  it  dimly  or  not  at 
an.    Tbey  heard  btrt  did  not  heed  the  rum- 
liiliigs  of  the  storm.    Those  rumblings  now 
eome  to  us.    Shall  we  heed  them  while  yet 
there  is  time  or  shall  we  disregard  them  and 
iBTlte  by  default  the  destruction  of  all  that 
we  cherish? 

Ptor  those  who  would  see.  for  those  who 
would  understand,  for  those  who  would  make 
America  strong  and  keep  America  free,  for 
those  who  would  keep  America  out  of  war, 
for  those  who  would  think  first  of  America, 
her  peace  and  her  security,  there  is  but  one 
course,  and  that  ccurs*  is  to  pass  without 
further  detey  the  lend-lease  bill.  The  time 
for  dday.  the  time  for  dawdling,  the  time 
for  procrastination  has  passed.  It  Is  the 
hour  for  the  calm  coxirage  of  George  Wash- 
ington, the  wise  determination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  the  resolute  action  of  Andrew 
Jackson. 

'Tfow  has  come  the  time  for  action, 
Clear  away  all  thought  of  faction. 
Out  from  vacdlatlng  shame 
Every  man  no  lie  contain 
Let  him  answer  to  hU  name^ 
Call  the  roUr 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  January 
30,  1941. 1  appeared  before  ibe  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  as  a  wit- 
ness on  tbe  tax  bin  that  was  then  pend- 
ing before  the  committee.  The  bfll  un- 
der consideration  contained  a  provision 
that  the  tax-exempt  feature  in  aD  fu- 
ture issues  of  Government  securities 
would  be  eliminated.  In  other  words,  it 
provided  that  in  the  future  all  income 
on  United  States  OoTemment  bonds 
wgold  be  taxable  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ermnent.  I  pointed  out  that  the  amount 
of  money  that  would  be  raised  would  be 


very  small  and  in  all  probability  much 
less  than  the  Increased  Interest  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  pay  by  reason 
of  the  elimination  of  the  tax-exempt 
feature. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  no 
effort  Is  being  made  to  tax  wealth  owned 
by  an  individual  or  by  a  corporation;  it 
is  proposed  to  tax  the  income  only  and 
then  only  by  the  Federal  Government 

If  a  person  under  existing  laws  owns 
a  million  dollars'  worth  of  United  States 
Government  bonds,  which  provide  for  4- 
percent  interest,  his  wealth  will  increase 
$40,000  a  year,  and  he  does  not  pay  taxes 
upon  the  $40,000  increase:  under  the  new 
law.  enacted  after  the  hearings  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  Jan- 
uary, such  a  person  who  buys  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  bonds  will  pay  Federal 
income  taxes  on  the  $40,000  but  no  tax 
at  aD  upon  the  mllBon  dollars'  worth  of 
bonds.  At  the  same  time,  he  will  receive 
an  Increased  interest  rate  from  the  Gov- 
ernment which  will  be  more  than  suflB- 
cient  to  pay  the  taxes,  so  such  a  person 
will  continue  to  have  the  privilege  of  in- 
creasing his  wealth  $40,000  a  year  on 
each  million  dollars  in  bonds;  he  can  still 
bask  on  the  seashore  in  Florida  and  he  is 
just  as  well  off  financially  each  year  as 
he  was  before  the  tax-exempt  feature  was 
removed;  and,  too,  the  odium  attached 
by  reason  of  the  charge  of  slacker  money 
has  been  completely  eliminated. 

SHOXTLO  WXALIH  BXLP  PAT  THI  INSUBANCE  PBX- 
KUTM  TO  PBOtXCT  THS  WEALTH  OF  THZ 
COUMTBT? 

Our  Government  Is  spending  trillions 
for    national    preparedness   each    year. 
The  cost  is  referred  to  as  a  good  insur- 
ance premium  to  protect  us  against  a 
greater  loss.    It  Is  said  that  even  if  we 
nevo:  need  the  battleships  we  are  build- 
ing, or  the  planes,  the  tanks,  the  guns, 
the  ammunition,  or  the  men  we  are  train- 
ing it  will  be  worth  all  it  is  costing  because 
of  the  protection  such  a  program  gives 
to  our  country,  including  its  wealth.    I 
agree  that  this  is  true;  but  should  not 
the  wealth  of  the  country  help  to  pay 
these  insuntnce  premiums?    Why  should 
It  all  be  borne  by  income  taxes,  sales 
taxes,  and  other  different  forms  of  taxes 
that  are  quite  burdensome  on  the  people 
who  are  making  the  great^t  contribu- 
tion toward  building  our  country? 

If  the  people  who  own  the  intangible 
wealth  of  the  Nation,  which  Includes  such 
things  as  stocks,  bonds,  and  money,  are 
allowed  to  escape  any  tax  burden,  excejjt 
the  small  amount  they  pay  on  the  net 
Income  derived  from  them  each  year,  I 
doubt  that  wealth  pays  its  fair  and  pro- 
portionate part  to  protect  itself. 

The  point  is,  should  the  person  who 
owns  the  million  dollars'  worth  of  bonds 
pay  defense  taxes  only  on  the  $40,000  in- 
come, plus  the  Increased  amount  by  rea- 
son of  increased  interest,  or  should  he 
also  be  required  to  pay  something  on  the 
million  dollars  for  the  protection  of  the 
million  dollars? 

nrTAITGIBUS  TAX  SUGGESTED 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  wealth  of  this 
country  shoiUd  pay  its  fair  share  of  tbe 
inreparedness  cost.  The  States  have 
failed  to  succeed  in  their  efforts  to  tax 
Intangible  wealth  because  of  the  many 
perplexing  problems  caused  by  residence 


of  the  owners  in  the  different  States  and 
other  problems,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  Federal  Government  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  enforcing  an  intangible-tax  law. 
Such  a  law  could  be  made  to  raise  bil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  very  liberal  exemptions.  Pos- 
sibly the  nrst  $25,000.  $50,000.  or  even 
more  should  be  exempt,  on  the  theory 
that  the  owners  of  such  amounts  pay 
their  part  through  other  kinds  of  taxes, 
but  surely  those  possessing  so  much 
wealth  to  be  protected  should  pay  a  spe- 
cial tax  for  that  purpose. 

I  respectfully  invite  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  give  this  suggestion 
careful  consideration. 

WRONG  FOR  CONGRESS  TO  COMPEL  THE  lAXPATESS 
TO  PAT  $2,000,000,000  A  TEAR  DJTEHEST 

I  insist  that  it  is  atksolutely  wrong  for 
Congress  to  continue  a  system,  that  can- 
not be  justified,  that  will  compel  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country  before  the  end  of 
this  year  to  pay  $2,000,000,000  a  year  to 
holders  of  United  States  Government 
bonds.    Experts  who  defend  such  a  sys- 
tem admit  that  the  issuance  of  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  printing  press  United 
States  Government  bonds  increases  the 
circulating   money    of   the   country   in 
exactly  the  same  amount  as  the  issuance 
of  a  billiOTi  dollars  in  Federal  Reserve 
notes — or    United    States    Government 
noninterest-bearing  printing-press 
money;  but  they  insist  that  the  moneyed 
people  of  the  Nation  will  have  more  con- 
fidence in  their  Government  if  interest  is 
paid.    Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
if  we  make  it  too  hard  on  the  banks  and 
other  institutions  by  denying  them  the 
privilege  of  collecting  this  interest  they 
will    refuse    to    help    the    Government 
finance  its  programs.    Both  arguments 
are  ridiculous  to  the  extreme.     In  the 
first  place  $2,000,000,000  a  year  is  too 
much  to  pay  any  group  for  their  good 
will  and  especially  when  the  Government 
does  not  need  their  good  will  to  success- 
fully carry  on  any  program  it  under- 
takes.  In  answer  to  the  second  argument 
every  bank  in  America  could  refuse  to 
buy  another  Government  bond  and  our 
Government   would  not  be   inconveni- 
enced in  the  least     Why  allow  the  com- 
mercial banks  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  use  our  Nation's  credit  free  to 
purchase    Interest-bearing   Government 
bonds?    It  simply  does  not  make  sense. 


RedamatioB,  a  Stabilizer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  THOBAAS 

OP  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Saturday.  March  1  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  12).  1941 


ADDRESS  BT  JOHN  C.  PAGE 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
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paper  prepared  by  John  C.  Page,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
and  delivered  at  Houston,  Tex.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Engineers  and  constructors  know  that  sta- 
bUity  Is  vital.  In  their  work,  when  a  piece 
of  equipment  Is  set  down  to  do  a  Job,  it  must 
stay  there  doing  the  job.  If  It  failed,  the 
damage  would  far  outrun  the  loss  of  the 
equipment  in  misspent  and  wasted  energy 
and  In  costly  delays.  l!;8  failure  could  wreck 
a  great  work.  In  advance  and  as  needed, 
therefore,  foundations,  supports,  guys,_  and 
braces  are  provided.  And  the  things  that 
contribute  to  stability  around  a  construction 
Job  are  treated  with  respect. 

Stability  Is  equally  important  and  Its  loss 
is  equally  grave  In  other  circumstances. 

All  now  recogrlze,  fdr  example,  that  agri- 
culture pursued  by  dry -farming  methods  la 
largely  unstable  In  st-miarld  western  United 
States  We  have  learned  that  areas  with  not 
quite  enough  rain  to  mature  crops  in  the 
average  year  can  cause  economic  dislocations 
and  create  social  problems  that  spread  far 
beyond  their  own  boundaries.  Entire  com- 
munities, settled  during  periods  of  unusually 
heavy  precipitation,  hive  been  disrupted  by 
drought  after  their  roots  have  been  sunk  Into 
the  tantalizing  soil.  The  cost  in  human  8\if- 
fering,  in  wasted  effort  and  lives,  and  In  pub- 
lic money  spent  in  attempts  to  ease  the  im- 
pact of  stark  failure  Is  nonetheless  stagger- 
ing because  it  cannot  be  set  down  where  all 
can  read  the  totals. 

Consider  this:  In  10  years  350.000  families 
have  been  driven  from  their  homes  by 
drought  m  the  semlarid  West.  Visualize 
something  more  than  the  vacant  house  and 
the  abandoned  farm  here  and  there  in  the 
dry  landscape;  something  more  than  the 
blighted  towns.  Think  of  it  this  way:  If  It 
should  be  necessary  t<5  evacuate  Los  Angeles 
or  Detroit  before  an  advancing  army  about 
the  same  number  of  families  would  have  to 
leave  their  homes. 

Consider  this:  In  the  17  States  affected  by 
this  unstable  condition.  It  has  been  neces- 
8«hr  to  spend  In  7  years  two  and  one-half 
billion  doUars  In  Federal  relief  to  help  those 
who  have  not  been  eble  in  trying  times  to 
readjust  themselves.  Most  of  us  have  trouble 
trying  to  gain  a  mental  picture  of  two  and 
one-half  billion  dollars.  Well,  that  amount 
of  money  would  build  about  25  Boulder 
Dams  or  It  would  build  Irrigation  works  for 
millions  of  acres  which  would  support  many 
more  than  350.000  families. 

I  could  cite  many  other  statistics  but  it 
seems  unnecessary.  The  costs  of  the  failure 
to  adjvist  m  time  the  land-use  policies  to 
new  facts  as  he  Nation  grew  westward  are 
now  being  recognized.  Irrigation  is  essen- 
tial to  any  secure  pattern  of  close  settlement 
in  the  arid  and  semiarid  regions  of  western 
United  States.  This  Is  urderstood  now  It 
was  sensed  by  the  Federal  Government  about 
40  years  ago  when  the  reclamation  law  was 
adopted.  But  the  cost  of  permitting  an  un- 
stable condition  to  develop  through  applica- 
tion of  the  homestead  laws  to  areas  wherein 
mere  plowing  was  not  svifflclent  to  estaWish 
farming  has  not  yet  been  totaled  up. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  homestead  laws  in 
the  task  of  permanently  settling  the  dry 
lands  was  recognized  by  some  who  foresaw 
the  tragedies  of  the  1930's.  But  there  was 
no  change  in  policy  until  it  was  too  late. 
And  even  today,  if  the  rains  should  return 
suddenly  on  an  abnormal  scale,  the  mistake 
which  has  been  made  after  every  drought 
since  that  of  1886-95  could  be  repeated. 

Dvirlng  that  drought  of  1886-95  many 
thousands  of  families  were  forced  off  land  In 
the  high  plains  and  Joined  In  a  westward 


migration.  That  migration,  however,  was  not 
accompanied  by  the  hardships  which  stalked 
the  migrants  In  the  last  decade.  Opportu- 
nities were  still  easily  obtainable  along  the 
frontier.  Even  so,  that  early  drought  has- 
tened the  enactment  of  the  reclamation  law 
of  1902. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  reclamation  plan 
would  provide  stable  homes  for  farmseekers 
In  the  West  The  settlers  would  repay  the 
cost  of  the  construction,  without  interest, 
over  a  period  of  years.  It  was  believed  that 
thus  solid  growth  In  the  arid  and  semiarid 
States  could  be  encouraged.  A  firm  founda- 
tion could  be  provided  for  institutions  and 
governments.  Irrigation  would  take  the 
place  of  the  precarious  props,  which.  In  a 
large  measure,  mining  and  dry  farming  had 
proved  to  be. 

Looking  back  today,  It  can  be  said  that 
those  expectations  have,  to  a  high  degree, 
been  fulfilled.  On  40  projects  constructed 
and  put  in  operation  since  1902,  a  total  of 
more  than  1.000,000  persons  now  find  their 
livelihood  in  254  towns  and  on  70.000  farms. 
One  has  only  to  look  a  little  further  into  the 
census  figures  to  discover  that  these  project 
people  have  had  a  good  measure  of  security, 
and  their  communities  have  had  a  high  de- 
gree of  stability.  In  the  sections  of  the  West 
where  farming  by  irrigation  dominates  the 
agriculture,  277  counties  out  of  309  showed 
gains  in  population  between  1930  and  1940. 
Nearly  every  irrigation  county  showed  gains. 
In  contrast  in  the  Great  Plains,  where  dry 
farming  dominates,  501  out  of  650  counties 
showed  net  losses.  Nearly  every  dry-farming 
county  showed  losses. 

In  those  scattered  areas  of  the  Great 
Plains  where  irrigation  has  established  com- 
munities, however,  the  record  differs  sharply 
from  that  of  those  which  have  been  depend- 
ent on  nonlrrigated  farming.  Scotts  Bluff 
County,  Nebr..  which  Is  almost  wholly  c'e- 
pendent  on  the  North  Platte  Federal  recla- 
mation project.  Is  a  remarkable  illustration. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  North  Platte 
project,  Scotts  Bluff  County  has  grown  In 
population  at  a  rate  30  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  State  of  Nebraska.  During  the 
drought  years  between  1930  and  1940,  while 
the  population  of  Nebraska  declined  4.7  per- 
cent, the  population  of  the  county  grew  183 
percent — a  striking  example  of  the  stabilizing 
effect  of  irrigation. 

To  the  westward,  Malheiu:  County.  Oreg., 
Is  another  striking  example.  Prom  1910  to 
1930  Malheur  County's  population,  dependent 
on  a  limited  Irrigated  area.  Increased  only 
from  8,601  to  11,260.  Prom  1930  to  1940. 
with  the  opening  of  the  Owyhee  and  Vale 
Federal  reclamation  projects,  the  population 
Jimiped  to  19.776. 

The  pressure  of  population  built  up  in  the 
Irrigation  States  following  drought  and  mi- 
grations from  the  plains  Is  Indicated  by  the 
census  reports  for  the  1930-40  decade.  The 
rate  of  Increase  in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific 
States  was  14  8  percent.  This  compares  with 
a  national  Increase  of  7  2  percent,  and  a  loss 
of  5  percent  In  the  Great  Plains  States. 

There  Is  great  need  at  this  time  In  the 
Western  States  for  broadening  the  Irrigation 
base  so  that  agriculture  can  support  a  rapidly 
growing  population.  There  is  even  greater 
need  to  prevent  additional  settlements  in  un- 
stable marginal  areas.  This  also  can  be 
achieved  by  broadening  the  irrigation  base; 
as  for  example,  by  projects  designed  either 
to  provide  new  opportunities  for  settlement 
or  to  rehabilitate  or  stabilize  existing  com- 
munities. 

To  many  of  you  the  normal  function  and 
service  of  reclamation  are  familiar.  I  shall 
not,  therefore,  dwell  longer  upon  them. 

Today  we  find  ourselves  engaged  in  a  great 
and  urgent  national -defense  program.  It 
should  be  unstinted.  The  contractors  are 
among   those   who   have    accepted   and   are 


valiantly  carrying  out  vital  responsibilities  In 
this  connection.  It  is  appropriate  and  nec- 
essary to  ask,  however,  where  do  we  turn 
when  this  program  Is  complete?  There  must 
be  constructive  peaceful  pursuits  to  turn  to. 
There  again  reclamation  can  assist  as  a 
stabilizer.  We  will  be  ready  with  a  backlog 
of  useful  public  work  when  It  Is  needed,  in 
the  meantime  our  ordinary  construction  pro- 
gram will  be  continued,  so  long  as  it  Is  com- 
patible with  defense,  so  that  we  may  have 
land  ready,  so  that  we  may  have  our  organi- 
zation ready,  ao  that  we  may  have  plans  ready 
for  a  stepped-up  assignment. 

This  year  the  emphasis  on  power  In  our 
program  has  been  increased  to  provide  new 
energy  sources  more  quickly  for  defense. 

The  production  and  sale  of  power  have  be- 
come increasingly  Important  as  larger  and 
more  numerous  multiple-purpose  projects 
have  been  developed.  Since  half  the  people 
in  agricultural  comn  unities  and  three-quar- 
ters or  more  of  the  people  In  Industrial  States 
live  in  towns  and  are  engaged  In  services 
and  Industries,  it  is  obvious  that  power  as 
well  as  land  is  Indispensable  to  balanced 
economic  development.  Power  from  irriga- 
tion projects  Is  promoting  the  Industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  West.  More  Important, 
perhaps,  to  the  national  economy  Is  the  fact 
that  cheap  power  is  developing  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  West,  to  furnish  to  eastern 
Industries  raw  materials  heretofore  scarce,  or 
expensive,  or  available  only  from  foreign 
sources 

The  linking  of  power  plants  through  trans- 
mission-line grids  Ir-proves  both  the  econ- 
omy of  power  generation  and  the  reliability 
of  power  distribution.  The  building  of  huge 
hydroelectric  plants  by  the  Government  has 
resulted  not  only  in  low-cost  generation  but 
In  the  building  of  transmission  lines,  by 
means  of  which  to  distribute  power.  These 
lines  are  Important  parts,  and  In  some  cases 
the  main  framework  of  the  transmission  net- 
work of  the  district. 

Lines  from  Boulder  Dam  Interconnect  with 
others,  which  link  together  the  producers 
and  consumers  of  the  Pacific  Southwest. 
New  lines  of  large  capacity  connect  the  great 
power  plants  at  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee 
Dams  with  each  other,  and  with  practically 
all  other  generating  stations  In  western  Mon- 
tana, northern  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Ore- 
gon. Superjiower  systems,  with  their  bene- 
fits of  reliability  and  efficiency,  have  become 
realities  through  the  Government's  conser- 
vation program. 

The  construction  program  of  the  B\ireau 
of  Reclamation  Is  expected  to  proceed  at 
about  the  same  level  and  pace  as  during  the 
past  5  years.  Constraction  expenditures  of 
about  sixty  to  eighty  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
for  Irrigation  and  power  under  the  reimburs- 
able reclamation  program  may  be  accepted 
now  as  normal.  For  the  most  part,  as  you 
know,  this  work  is  done  by  contracts  let  after 
competitive  bidding.  There  Is  no  reason  to 
forecast  any  change  in  this  policy,  and  It  may 
be  expected  to  continue. 

The  normal  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation wUl  In  the  next  10  years  develop 
new  farm  homes  on  Irrigated  land  lor  75,000 
to  80.000  families. 

Between  80.000  and  85,000  families  now  fac- 
ing water  shortages  on  lands  partially  Irri- 
gated will  be  made  secure. 

Cities  and  towns  that  will  rise  or  expand 
In  the  wake  of  Irrigation  developmenU  will 
^ouse  an  additional  300,000  families  who  will 
be  directly  benefited. 

The  hydroelectric  power  capacity  of  the 
West  will  be  doubled  as  a  resxilt  of  com- 
pletion of  reclamation  projects  now  under 
construction.  This  will  permit  service  to 
3.000.000  people  In  addition  to  the  3.000.000 
now  being  served  with  power  from  r?clama- 
tlon  plants. 
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Property  value*  may  be  expected  to  Increase 
•4  for  each  dollar  expended  for  reclamation 
construction. 

Obviously  these  things  will  exert  a  powei- 
tui  stabilizing  Influence  not  only  on  the 
West,  but  on  the  whole  Nation  as  well. 


Versailles  Peace  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  KOBTB  OMLOTA 

DJ  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Saturday,  March  1  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  Februarv  13),  1941 


ARTICLE    mOM     CLEVELAND    PLAIN 
DEALER   AND   CLEVELAND   PRESS 


Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  In  the 
RxcoRD  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  the  Cleveland 
Press  of  July  30,  1935. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
(Report  In  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 

the  Cleveland  Press  of  Jiily  30,  1935 1 
Gih.r'  roB   thobx    who    arx    iwtxkxsted   ik 

rACTS — 16  TKAX8  AJTIK  THX  WORLD  WAR— 
WILSON  CBOKXD  AND  SPAT  XJPON  BY  CLX- 
ICKNCZAU 

Paris,  July  29.— The  late  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  choked,  called  "Boche."  and  spat  upon 
by  the  late  Georges  Clemenceau.  Tiger  of 
Prance,  during  the  Versailles  peace  confer- 
ence. It  was  reported  today  In  LTntransl- 
geant. 

Sir  J.  Basil  Thompson,  former  British  in- 
telligence service  chief,  who  guarded  the 
statesmen  at  the  conference,  described  the 
Incident  In  his  memoirs.  Just  flow  revealed, 
according  to  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Thompson's  memoirs  described  the  In- 
cident as  foUows:  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Clemenceau  were  already  near  the  breaking 
point  when  the  Tiger  offered  Andre  Tardieu's 
compromise  solution. 

Mr.  Wilson  rose,  straightened  his  glasses, 
and  replied.  Prance  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Saar.  He  rejected  all  of  Clemen- 
cetu's  suggestions.  The  Tiger  rose,  white 
with  fury  He  spluttered  something  unintel- 
ligible to  his  colleagues,  then  sprang  at  Mr. 
Wilson's  throat.  He  shook  htm  violently,  as 
though  to  strangle  him,  spat  in  his  face,  and 
shouted.  "Boche.  Boche." 

America's  apostle  of  peace  picked  up  his 
glasses,  ran  to  the  door,  then  returned  to  a 
mirror  His  cravat  was  imfastened.  his  collar 
torn.  He  repaired  the  damage  as  best  he 
could.  Mr  Clemenceau.  ghostly  pale,  reseat- 
ed  himself  and  watched  the  strange  toilette 
with  lips  compressed.  _  _  _ 

David  Lloyd  George,  then  British  Prime 
Minister,  witnessed  the  scene  in  sUence.  He 
contemplated  his  pencU  point,  avoiding  the 
Tiger's  attention.  His  clothing  adjusted  as 
best  as  possible,  Wilson  squared  bis  shoul- 
ders, croased  the  room,  and  went  slowly 
through  the  door. 

"That,"  Sir  Basfl  said,  "was  the  peace 
conference's  most  dramatic  moment.** 


British  and  American  War  Aims 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NOBTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Saturday.  March  1  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  E\ILT 

NEWS 


that  Is,  a  decisive  victory  over  Germany,  we 
will  have  to  send  a  larger  expeditionary  force 
than  we  did  In  1917-18  in  order  to  get  a 
supply  of  manpower  roughly  equal  to  Ger- 
many's. The  55  divisions  now  contemplated 
for  the  United  States  Army  will  not  begin 
to  fill  the  bill. 

The  way  the  war  is  lining  up,  It  looks  as 
If  we're  set  for  quite  a  few  years  of  It.  And 
quite  a  lot  of  poverty  and  dead  men  at  the 
end  of  it.  When  the  boys  begin  coming  back 
from  their  Invasion  of  Europe  in  pine  boxes 
tastefully  draped  with  the  American  flag, 
we've  a  kind  of  an  idea  there  will  be  a  change 
of  sentiment.  It  may  be  a  violent  change; 
perhaps  even  a  revolution. 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  reprinted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Britain's 
War  Aims  •  ♦  *  and  Ours,"  by  the 
pen  of  Capt.  Joe  Patterson,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
which  editorial  was  reprinted  in  the  col- 
umns o!  today's  Times-Herald  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News] 
Britain's  War  Aims — and  Oims 

Undersecretary  of  Poreign  Affairs  R.  A.  But- 
ler told  the  House  of  Commons  day  before 
yesterday  what  Winston  Churchill  had  to  say 
about  the  subject  of  a  negotiated  peace : 

"In  a  cause  of  the  kind  for  which  we  are 
fighting,  a  c&vae  in  no  way  connected  with 
territory,  trade,  or  material  gains,  but  affect- 
ing the  whole  future  of  humanity,  there  can 
be  no  question  of  compromise  or  parley." 

This  statement  seems  to  summarize  rll  the 
war  aims  which  Great  BriUin  it  present  Is 
prepared  to  disclose.  President  Roosevelt  pre- 
sented substantially  the  same  arguments  In 
his  press  conference  day  before  yesterday.  We 
quote  from  a  dispatch  written  by  our  cor- 
respondents, John  OTJonnell  and  Doris 
Pleeson: 

"British  war  alms  and  the  terms  of  peace 
for  Europe  are  things  to  be  discussed  only 
after  Germany  has  suffered  a  mUitary  defeat. 
President  Roosevelt  declared  at  his  press  con- 
ference this  afternoon.  The  first  thing  to  do 
Is  to  win  the  war.  the  President  told  corre- 
spondents." 

WHXRE  ARE  THK  MEN   TO   COME  FROM? 

Capt.  R.  B.  Llddell  Hart,  Britain's  outstand- 
ing writer  on  military  affairs,  said  last  month 
in  the  London  Daily  Herald  that  Germany 
has  between  200  and  250  divisions  of  soldiers 
raised  and  equipped — or  about  3.00C.000  or 
3.750,000  fighting  men.  Capt.  Stephen  King- 
Hall,  once  of  the  Royal  Navy,  writing  in  Pic- 
ture Post,  says  that  the  British,  by  1942.  may 
have  50  divisions;  they  haven't  that  many  yet. 
Pifty  divisions  of  trained  soldiers  is  about 
750  000  men.  Where  are  the  other  150  to  200 
divisions  coming  from?  Where  do  the  British 
hope  they  are  coming  from?  We'll  give  you 
one  guess.    As  Captain  King-Hall  says: 

"The  notion  that  at  any  time  the  50  divi- 
sions can  Invade  the  Continent  and  defeat 
the  250  seems  to  me  to  be  dubious." 

WS'LL   NXSD  MORS  SfZN  THAN  IN   191S 

If  Llddell  Hart  Is  right,  this  war  will  have 
to  be  finally  settled  on  the  battlefield.  To 
achieve   the   Booaevelt-Churchlll   war   alms. 


The  Ellender  Amendment 

Either  through  the  great  political  adroit- 
ness for  which  he  Is  noted,  or  by  a  lucky 
accident,  the  President  seems  about  to  ma- 
neuver Congress  into  giving  him  the  right  to 
send  troops  anywhere  in  the  world. 

TROOPS    CAN    GO    WHERE    HE    WISHES 

This  came  about  day  before  yesterday  when 
a  reporter  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
Ellender  amendment.  That  amendment 
would  limit  United  States  troops  to  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  The  President  said  he  was 
against  amendments  to  H.  R.  1776,  the 
dictatorship  bill,  and  it  was  assumed  that 
he  meant  this  specific  amendment.  At  any 
rate,  he  has  sufficient  votes  in  the  Senate  to 
kill  it. 

The  result  of  such  Senate  action  will  be 
this:  That  Congress,  by  refusing  to  limit  the 
area  within  which  the  President  can  dis- 
patch troops,  is,  in  effect,  authorizing  him 
to  send  troops  where  he  wishes. 

These  are  dictatorial  powers  beyond  prece- 
dent and  almost  beyond  belief. 


Vision 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cur 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Saturday,  March  1  (legtslative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13),  1941 


POEM  BY  MRS.  MINNIE  FROST  RANDS 


Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  poem  written  by  Mrs. 
Minnie  Frost  Rands  entitled  "Vision." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofd. 
as  follows: 

(Transposing  Kipling's  "L  envoi"  from 
Heaven  to  Earth) 

vision 

"And  no  one  shall  work  for  money."  but 

each  for  the  good  of  all. 
For  cooperation  only,  not  winning  by  those 

who  fall: 
And  man's  needs  shall  each  be  measured,  and 

the  himgry  shall  all  be  fed. 
Not  with  a  dole  or  a  hand-out,  but  with  labpr 

of  hand  or  of  head. 
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For  work  there  shall  be  and  a  plenty,  and  no 
one  need  beg  for  a  Job. 

And  no  one  shall  have  to  kidnap  and  no  one 
shall  need  to  rob. 

But  each  one  shall  work  with  gladness  be- 
cause only  by  work  can  we  win 

The  comforts  of  life,  and  the  Joy.  and  the 
soul's  satisfaction  within. 

When  the  last  depression  has  faded  from  the 

minds  of  the  oldest  of  men. 
When  the  four  horsemen  gallop  no  longer 

o'er  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
Corporations  have  all  united  into  one  whose 

business  shall  be 
To  conserve  and  exploit  Mother  Nature  and 

not  her  humanity. 

Ah,  then  we  shall  have  a  great  nation  where 
peace  and  good  will  may  prevail. 

Where  Justice  and  liberty  rule  us,  where  faith 
in  the  right  cannot  fail; 

Where  machines  may  not  steal  our  birth- 
right, but  give  us  plenty  and  rest 

Because  they  are  owned  by  the  people,  and  by 
them  our  people  are  blest. 

Our  fertile  plains  and  ovu  valleys  shall  also 
belong  to  us  then. 

To  100  percent  of  our  Nation  and  not  to  less 
than  10, 

Are  we  asking  how  to  achieve  this?  Cer- 
tainly not  at  the  point  of  a  gun. 

But  by  constitutional  ballots,  it  can  and  it 
fhall  be  won! 

— Mrs.  Minnie  Frost  Rands. 


Inaugural  \ddress  of  Governor  of  West 
Virginia 


~~      EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Saturday,  March  1  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13),  1941 


ADDRESS   BY    HON.   MATTHEW    M.   NEELY 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  or.  the 
occasion  of  his  inauguration  as  Governor 
of  West  Virginia,  Hon.  Matthew  M. 
Neely,  who  served  long  and  with  £.reat 
distinction  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
deliverer'  an  address  which  is  well  worthy 
of  reading.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  b?  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fo'ows: 

Governor  Holt,  distinguished  visitors,  and 
fellow  citizens,  at  the  ballot  box  last  November 
the  people  of  West  Virginia,  for  the  third 
consecutive  time.  del!l>erately  and  decisively 
ordained  that  the  government  of  the  State 
should  be  conducted  by  the  duly  chosen  rep- 
resentatives of  the  historic  Democratic  Party. 

A  Iree  people  may  capriciously  change  an 
administration.  But  they  seldom,  if  ever, 
again  and  again  capriciously  continue  a  po- 
litical party  in  power.  Therefore,  we  construe 
the  recent  election  returns  to  mean  that  the 
people  approve  the  Democratic  achievements 
of  the  past,  and  desire  that  during  the  next  4 
years  their  governmental  problems  shall  be 


solved  in  accordance  with  the  formula  and 
philosophy  of  the  party  of  Jefferson. 

Those  of  us  who  are  entering  upon  the 
execution  of  the  trust  with  which  we  have 
been  honored  are  not  unmindful  of  the  weight 
of  the  responsibilities  that  are  about  to  de- 
volve upon  us.  or  of  the  Importance  of  satis- 
fying all  reasonable  expectations  that  the 
government  be  administered  so  that  it  will 
promote  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  of  the 
State. 

But  regardless  of  the  expectations  of  today 
and  the  responsibilities  of  tomorrow,  let  us 
rejoice  in  the  realization  that  in  this  breath- 
less epoch  of  unequaled  peril  to  all  who  hate 
tyranny  and  love  liberty  our  Nation  and  our 
State  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world:  that  no 
heartless  dictator's  merciless  hosts  daily  tram- 
ple American  soil,  nightly  bomb  American 
industries,  rain  destruction  on  American 
cities  or  death  on   American  homes. 

But  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  In  the 
eastern  half  of  the  world  warfare  is  raging 
on  a  stupendous  scale,  in  horrifying  forms, 
and  with  appalling  results.  It  has  profoundly 
affected  the  governmental,  industrial,  and  so- 
cial life  of  every  community  in  Christendom. 
It  dominates  the  radio  broadcasts,  the  head- 
line news,  and  all  our  activities  and  plans 
and  thoughts  and  hopes.  This  gruesome 
world  war,  like  its  desolating  predecessor, 
unhappily  threatens  not  only  our  national 
security  and  peace,  but  the  perpetuity  of 
democratic  government,  the  maintenance  of 
civil  rights,  and  the  preservation  of  religious 
liberty  wherever  these  blessings  still  survive. 
The  record-breaking  appropriations  which  the 
Federal  Government  Is  making  for  national 
defense  impressively  warn  us  that  extraordi- 
nary danger  is  at  our  very  door. 

West  Virginia  is  an  important  part  of  the 
Nation.  She  could  not.  if  she  would,  isolate 
herself  from  the  rest  of  the  Union  either  in 
peace  or  war.  She  would  not.  if  she  could, 
in  this  time  of  peril,  serve  or  sacrifice  less 
than  her  utmost  to  aid  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  defending  the  rights  of  the  American 
people  to  life  and  liberty  and  happiness  in 
accordance  with  their  own  ideals. 

The  State's  aeronautical  accessibility  from 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  probability  that 
if  aggression  is  attempted  in  the  near  fu- 
ture It  will  come  from  that  quarter;  our  pro- 
fusion of  natural  resources  that  are  indis- 
pensable in  time  of  war,  and  our  plenitude  of 
industrial  capacity  to  produce  military  equip- 
ment and  naval  supplies — all  signify  that 
West  Virginia's  role  will  be  a  highly  impor- 
tant one  during  the  continuation  of  the  stir- 
Ing  events  that  are  staggering  civilization 
and  creating  conditions  that  will  vitally  af- 
fect this  country  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years. 

In  this  crisis  great  is  West  Virginia's  oppor- 
tunity to  expand  her  industries,  help  to  per- 
fect national  defense,  a..^  aid  in  preserving 
the  form  of  government  under  which  this 
Nation  has  become  wealthier,  freer,  and  bap- 
pier  than  any  of  the  ideal  republics  of  which 
theorists  have  ever  written  or  visionaries  have 
ever  dreamed. 

By  fully  improving  this  unusuai  oppor- 
tunity we  can  immeasurably  increase  our 
prosperity,  gratify  those  who  are  perfecting 
national  defense,  and  cause  every  loyal  West 
Virginian's  heart  to  beat  with  patriotic  pride. 
In  order  to  make  our  contribution  to 
national  security  most  effectual,  we  must 
ha  e  State -wide  peace.  Strife  in  any  part  of 
the  country  would  retard  defense  work  and 
indicate  weakness  that  might  tend  to  en- 
courage the  notorious  aggressors  of  the  Old 
World  to  make  war  on  the  people  of  the  new. 
The  peace  of  which  we  are  speaking  does 
not  mean  simply  the  absence  of  armed  con- 
flict, of  freedom  from  the  dismay  of  am- 
buscades and  sieges  and  battles.  It  Is  the 
peace  that  springs  from  wholehearted  coop- 
eration between  capital  and  labor,  between 
employer  and  employee,  between  the  Gov- 


ernment on  the  one  hand  and  all  legitimate 
private  business  on  the  other — the  peace  that 
can  be  completely  realized  only  by  obedieice 
to  the  Golden  Rule. 

UNEMPLOYMENT   AND   LABO* 

Next  In  importance  to  the  consummation 
of  our  defense  program,  is  the  problem  of 
unemployment,  which  persistently  appeals 
to  all  thinking  men  and  women  for  its  solu- 
tion. Humanitarian  impulses  alone  should 
impel  \is  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
provide  every  qualified.  <irilling  worker  in  the 
State  an  opportunity  to  exchange  his  lalxir 
for  wages  sufficient  to  maintain  himself  and 
those  dependent  upon  him,  in  keeping  with 
the  generally  recognized  high  standards  of 
American  life.  But  selfish  motives  also  ad- 
monish us  to  discharge  this  duty,  because 
the  taxpayers  must  provide  all  the  money 
that  is  spent  by  governmental  agencies  for 
the  relief  of  those  who.  as  the  result  of  their 
unemployment,  are  unable  to  support  them- 
selves, "^erefore  to  provide  work  for  the 
idle  is  to  lighten  the  taxpayers'  load. 

West  Virginia  is  a  great  indtistrial  Slate. 
The  compensation  of  the  toiler  is  habitually 
spent  with  the  farmers,  merchants,  builders, 
and  all  others  who  supply  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  modern  civilization.  Thtis  the 
prosperity  of  labor  is  indispensable  tc  the 
prosperity  of  all  the  rest  of  the  people,  and 
must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  assured. 

The  natvu-al  right  of  the  toilers  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively  through  representa- 
tives of  their  own  choosing  has  become  an 
enforceable  legal  right  by  virtue  of  the  na- 
tional labor  relations  law.  West  Virginia 
should  enact  legislation  that  will  provide  em- 
ployees in  Intrastate  commerce  protection 
similar  to  that  which  the  workers  In  com- 
merce between  the  States  now  enjoy  under 
Federal  law. 

Existing  hour  and  wage  standards  murt  be 
protected  Proper  housing  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions must  be  established  and  maintained. 
The  workmen's  compensation  law  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  include  occupational  dis- 
eases: and  should  be  so  administered  that  It 
will  provide  maximum  protection  for  the 
tollers  and  their  families  at  minimum  cost. 

The  mining  department  should  endeavor 
to  provide  greater  safety  for  the  lives  of  the 
miners  and  additional  security  for  the  oper- 
ators' property.  We  must,  to  the  limit  of 
possibility,  prevent  mine  disasters  that  cause 
vast  financial  losses  and  shocking  destruction 
of  human  life. 

HOME    OWNERSHIP 

The  time  is  ripe  to  begin  to  strive  for  con- 
ditions under  which  every  worthy,  capable 
toiler  and  tenant  may  ultimately  become  the 
owner  of  a  home — the  most  precious  and  in- 
spiring material  object  of  human  desire. 
Selfish  Interest  unites  with  humanitarian  Im- 
pulse in  urging  this  achievement,  because 
home  ownership  Is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
incentives  to  patriotism,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  democracy  which  we  cherish  as  a 
priceless  blessing,  and  purpose  to  defend 
against  ail  its  enemies  who  hate  it  and  stig- 
matize it  as  the  capitalistic  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

To  the  owners  of  American  homes  the 
crack-brained  champions  of  dangerous  for- 
eign isms  and  the  vicious  advocates  of  the 
overthrow  of  democracy  by  violent  means 
will  proclaim  their  revolutionary  fallacies 
and  preach  their  gospel  of  bloodshed  in  vain. 

Benevolence  admonishes,  expediency  re- 
quires and  duty  demands  that  social  workers, 
financiers,  businessmen,  and  all  appropriate 
governmental  agencies  vigorously  endeavor  to 
make  the  percentage  of  our  home-owning 
population  much  greater  than  It  has  ever 
been. 

THE  AGED  AND  THE  NCEDT 

Old  age,  even  In  the  most  favorable  environ- 
ment, is  necessarily  destitute  of  much  of  the 
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pleMun,  many  of  the  hopes  and  the  moet 
of  the  ambltlone  of  early  life.  In  destitu- 
tion and  disease,  old  age  usually  grows  melan- 
choly and  burdensome,  and  life  becomes  a 
sentence  to  be  served  rather  than  a  blessing 
to  be  employed. 

The  present  Federal  social -security  law 
provides  a  measiire  of  relief  for  not  only  the 
needy  old.  but  also  for  all  other  Innocent, 
necessitous  victims  of  tmemployment.  un- 
derprivilege,  poverty,  and  disease.  But  the 
amount  of  Federal  relief  depends  upon  the 
financial  cooperation  of  the  State  in  which 
the_relief  Is  dispensed.  So  far.  West  Virginia 
has  not  sufllclently  cared  for  her  needy,  or 
even  appropriated  enough  for  relief  to  enable 
her  to  pay  those  In  want  the  full  amount 
that  the  Federal  Government  offers  to  help 
supply.  In  the  classification  of  States  with 
reference  to  the  liberality  with  which  they 
provide  for  their  needy  old.  West  Virginia  is — 
to  otir  severe  reproach  and  deep  regret — the 
thirty-fifth  from  the  head  of  the  list.  This 
unseemly  low  standard  of  social -security 
service  must  be  raised  at  once. 

To  the  limit  of  compatibility  with  the  gen- 
eral good,  we  must  Increase  our  relief  until 
eTery  needy  worthy  person  In  the  State  shall 
have  been  delivered  from  the  pangs  of  hun- 
ger, the  misery  of  destitution,  and  the  haunt- 
ing fear  that  the  aflllctions  of  tomorrow  may 
be  even  more  intolerable  than  the  misfor- 
tunes of  today. 

Wherever  the  Holy  Bible  la  read  the  good 
Samaritan  of  the  parable  will  forever  live  in 
high  esteem  because  he  satisfied  the  wants 
and  alleviated  the  8\ilfering  of  one  unfor- 
tunate, nameless  man.  Let  us  emtilate  this 
good  example  on  a  large  scale  and  endeavor 
to  banish  distress  from  every  West  Virginia 
community  and  exile  destitution  from  every 
West  Virginia  home. 

TOTJTH 

Of  all  the  people,  of  any  time  or  place, 
the  youth  are.  In  many  respects,  the  most 
important  The  old  and  the  middle  aged 
have  had  their  chance.  They  now  live  largely 
in  the  recollections  of  the  past.  But  the 
young  live  in  the  reality  of  the  present  and 
the  hope  of  golden  opportunities  In  the  years 
to  come.  With  much  greater  apprehension 
than  assurance  our  youth  are  starting  on 
their  hazardous  Journey  through  a  world 
that  Is  filled  with  perplexities,  torn  with  strife 
and  darkened  by  the  clouds  of  war. 

In  the  United  States  more  than  four  mil- 
lion  deserving   young  men   and  women   are 
seeking  employment  in  vain.    Lack  of  pub- 
lic land — vast  tracts  of  which  could  once  be 
had   for    the    asking,    constantly    increasing 
efficiency  in  production;  the  progressive,  per- 
sistent mechaniiatlon  of  industry,  and  the 
consequent  decrease  of  demand  for  manual 
labor  have  Jointly  closed  to  the  young  people 
of  the  present  innumerable  doors  of  oppcx- 
txinity  that  were  open  wide  to  their  fathers 
and  mothers  60  years  ago. 
^t  seems  but  yesterday  that  we  were  invit- 
ing the  common  laborers  of  every  country 
in  Burt^je  to  come  here  to  work  In  our  mines, 
our  factories  and  our  fields.   Formerly  otir  dif- 
ficulty   wus   to    find    workers   for   our   Jobs. 
Onr  present  problem  is  to  find  Jobs  for  our 
Idle  women  and  men.    Our  failure  to  solve 
this    problem    would    dlscotirage    American 
youth  aqd  tend  to  make  them  contemptuous 
at  the  captalDA  of  Industry,  the  officials  of 
the  Government,  and  all  others  who  might 
be  conslderet  responsible  for  the  tinsatlafac- 
tory  conditions  of  the  country.    Frustrated 
young  men  and  women  will  aooner  or  later 
revolt  against  an  order  which  compels  them 
to  live  In  want  and  condemns  them  to  die 
in  despair. 

The  Federal  Government  through  the 
National  Youth  Administration  and  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  has  done  much 
to  enlarge  and  brighten  the  horizon  of  the 


young  people  of  the  Nation.  But  as  long 
as  more  than  4.000.000  of  our  youth  are  tin- 
employed,  much  more  must  be  done  to  rescue 
them  from  the  slough  of  despond,  and  re- 
store their  confidence  in  their  country,  their 
opportimities  and  themselves. 

Recently  a  high  school  graduating  class 
marched  to  Its  commencement  exercises 
under  banners  bearing  the  Inscription: 
"W.  P  A.— here  we  come."  If  the  despond- 
ency manifested  by  this  Incident  should  gen- 
erally afflict  American  youth,  the  Nation's 
future  would  become  as  dark  as  night  and  as 
alarming  as  an  army  with  banners.  We  must 
Intensify  our  efforts  to  provide  every  capable, 
deserving  young  man  and  woman  in  the  State 
an  opportunity  to  become  a  part  of  a  hopeful, 
eager  army  that  is  marching  to  worthy  in- 
dustrial achievements  and  famous  profes- 
sional victories  Instead  of  to  heartbreaking 
failures  and  ignominious  defeats. 

Until  private  Industry  fully  absorbs  our 
Jobless  youth,  they  must  be  afforded  adeqxiate 
training  and  employment  at  governmental 
expense^ 

NATURAL    RESOUBCCS    AND    CONSERVATION 

West  Virginia  was  originally  fabulously  rich 
in  natural  resources.  Unfortunately  untold 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  these  have  been 
wasted.  Much  of  our  land  that  is  now 
practically  worthless  was  once  fertile,  and 
covered  with  trees  that  were  immensely 
valuable,  not  only  as  timber,  but  also  as 
nature's  preventives  of  floods  and  erosion 
of  the  soil.  But  the  fertility  of  vast  areas 
has  been  washed  from  the  State  and  Irretriev- 
ably carried  to  the  Gulf  and  the  ocean.  Tim- 
ber that  was  once  so  abundant  and  so  dense 
that  the  sunshine  could  not  penetrate  Its 
foliage  has,  like  the  Indians  and  the  buffaloes, 
vanished  away. 

There  Is  ample  Justification  for  the  charge 
that  for  every  ton  of  coal  that  was  utilized 
In  the  early  days  of  otir  mining  industry 
more  than  a  half  of  a  ton  of  equally  valuable 
coal  was  lost  by  Improper  methods  of  pro- 
duction. 

In  the  exploitation  of  our  oil  fields,  we 
wasted  natural  gas  worth  more  than  all  the 
ransoms  ever  paid  for  captive  kings,  before 
we  learned  the  Importance  of  its  conserva- 
tion. 

A  few  decades  ago  wildlife  of  infinite  va- 
riety and  inestimable  value  floxirlshed  all  over 
the  territory  that  is  now  West  Virginia.  Our 
forests  and  field.s  were  full  of  game;  our 
streams  were  alive  with  the  finest  species  of 
fish;  wild  fowls  were  as  countless  as  the  sands 
of  the  sea.  But  with  the  greed  of  the  man 
in  the  fable  who  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  eggs,  we  recklessly  destroyed  much 
of  our  animate  and  Inanimate  wealth  without 
realizing  the  consequence  of  our  folly. 

Manifestly,  exhausted  gas  wells  cannot  be 
replenished.  Wasted  coal  deposits  cannot  be 
restored.  But  fortunately  impoverished  land 
can  be  reclaimed:  denuded  areas  can  be  re- 
forested: unnecessary  stream  pollution  can 
be  prevented:  and  in  o\ir  purified  water- 
courses fish  can  be  made  to  thrive.  All  these 
things  the  State  must  endeavor  to  do.  For 
our  posterity  and  ourselves,  we  must  restore 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  matchless  herit- 
age which  we  wasted  as  Improvidently  as  the 
base  Indian  who  threw  away  a  pearl  that  was 
richer  than  all  his  tribe. 

It  is.  of  course,  desirable  that  we  utilize  as 
fully  as  necessary  the  remaining  resources 
wltL  which  nature  has  blessed  us.  But  we 
should  do  this  in  accordance  with  scientific 
methods  that  will  be  conducive  to  conserva- 
tion Instead  of  annihilation.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  West  Virginia  land  mtist  be 
reforested;  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  soil 
must  be  reclaimed;  our  streams  must  be  puri- 
fied and  restocked  with  fish;  our  fields  must 
once  more  be  filled  with  wUdlife,  particu- 
larly of  the  kinds  that  prey  on  pests  and  of 
the  species  known  as  game. 


And  when  stifflclent  soil  and  forests  and 
wildlife  have  been  regained  we  miist  there- 
after plant  a  young  tree  for  every  old  one 
that  Is  severed;  we  must,  by  scientific  meth- 
ods of  farming,  preserve  the  productivity  of 
the  soil;  we  must  protect  our  fish  and  bird 
and  animal  life  so  that  it  will  never  be 
threatened  with  extinction  again. 

If  to  West  Virginia  scenery,  which  is  rlr- 
passlngly  diversified  and  transcendently  beau- 
tiful, we  add  the  lure  of  fully  restored  for- 
ests, fish,  and  game,  the  State  will  eventually 
become  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  the 
sportsman;  a  paradise  for  the  tourist;  and 
the  home  of  prosperity  more  tbundant  than 
we  have  ever  known. 

FUBUC  EDUCATION 

Our  system  of  free  education  Is  indispen- 
sable to  the  maintenance  of  all  the  good  that 
we  have  accomplished  in  the  past  and  all  the 
best  that  we  hope  to  achieve  In  the  future. 
The  assertion  that  "Education  is  the  cheap 
defense  of  nations"  is  as  true  now  as  it  was 
when  it  was  first  made  by  the  Illustrious  Ed- 
mund Burke.  The  great  Horace  Mann  spoke 
wisely  when  he  said,  "Education  Is  our  only 
political  safety.  Outside  of  this  ark  all  Is 
deluge." 

A  9-month  term  of  elementary  school, 
conducted  by  thoroughly  trained  teachers, 
and  the  best  obtainable  textbooks  should  be 
provided  all  the  school  children  of  the  State 
at  public  expense. 

In  recent  years  discoveries,  Inventions,  and 
machinery  have  revolutionized  our  manner 
of  life  and  created  widespread  demands  for 
specialists  In  every  profession,  and  skilled 
workmen  In  every  industry.  For  the  purpose 
of  serving  youth  and  satisfying  these  de- 
mands, education  as  practicable  as  the  mul- 
tiplication table  and  as  modern  as  this  after- 
noon must  be  made  as  available  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  West  Virginia  as  the  air  they 
breathe. 

In  order  to  render  our  educational  system 
most  effective,  teachers'  salaries  should  be 
made  at  least  as  attractive  as  the  highest  of 
those  paid  by  the  State  In  any  other  pro- 
fession for  comparable  terms  and  hours  of 
service.  High  standards  of  preparation  for 
teachers  cannot  be  attained  without  salaries 
sufficient  to  Justify  the  great  expenditure  of 
time,  energy,  and  money  which  such  prepara- 
tion requires.  An  adequate,  equitable  system 
of  retirement  for  teachers  should  be  promptly 
established.  Obviously  the  teachers  should 
make  reasonable  contributions  to  their  re- 
tirement fund. 

School  teachers  must  be  completely  pro- 
tected against  every  kind  of  political  pres- 
sure. Members  of  boards  of  education  should 
be  elected  on  nonpartisan  ballots  to  the  end 
that  the  public-school  system  be  absolutely 
free  from  the  blight  of  political  Influence  and 
the  bane  of  political  control. 

Unhappily,  West  Virginia  Is  not  one  of  the 
leading  States  in  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion. She  should  promptly  take  her  place 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  procession  of  learn- 
ing. 

Otu*  high  schools  and  teachers  coUeges 
should  be  supplied  adequate,  modem  build- 
ings and  equipment  and  sufficient  staffs  of 
competent  teachers  to  afford  the  young 
people  of  the  State  educational  opportunities 
af  good  as  the  best  in  the  land. 

The  West  Virginia  University  shoxild  be 
so  expanded  and  perfected  that  it  wotild  be 
unnecessary  for  anyone  In  the  State  to  go 
abroad  for  technical  or  professional  training. 
It  should  be  enabled  to  provide  finished  edu- 
cation in  the  fine  and  useful  arts  and  In  the 
liberal  and  lucrative  sciences  equal  to  that 
obtainable  in  any  other  institution  of  learn- 
ing  in  the  United  States.  The  accomplish- 
ment of  this  objective  would  yearly  catise 
many  West  Virginia  students  to  seek  their 
higher  education  at  Morgantown  instead  of 
entering  the  universities  of  other  States. 
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Let  us  stimulate  our  efforts  to  solve  ouir 
problems  in  the  field  of  learning  by  frequently 
recalling  the  following  quotation  from  one 
of  the  famous  McGuffey  Readers: 

"We  must  educate  or  we  must  perish  by 
our  own  prosperity." 

FARMERS 

The  farmers  have  suffered  more  financial 
and  economic  losses  since  the  beginning  of 
the  1929  panic  than  any  other  class  except 
the  Industrial  workers.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  depression  neither  livestock  nor  crops 
could  be  sold  for  enough  to  cover  the  cost 
of  their  production.  Since  1928  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  West  Virginia  farms  have  been  sold 
for  taxes  and  their  former  owners  have  been 
reduced  to  poverty. 

During  the  last  8  yesu-s  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  lent  those  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture record-breaking  aid  in  a  vigorous  en- 
deavor to  relieve  their  distress.  Contempo- 
raneously West  Virginia  has,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  reduced  the  taxes  on  farms  and 
homes  approximately  50  percent,  and  thus 
lifted  a  heavy  burden  from  the  backs  of  those 
who  till  the  sou. 

All  the  benefits  of  tax  reduction  which  the 
farmers  now  enjoy  must  be  preserved.  But 
further  aid  Is  required. 

The  State  should  fully  cooperate  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  constructing  and 
maintaining  farm  to  market  roads;  and 
should  match  Federal  appropriations  for  the 
experiment  station  and  its  extension  service. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  should  be  pro- 
vided with  adequate  buildings  and  equip- 
ment and  additional  farm  land  for  experi- 
mental purposes. 

Proper  appropriations  should  be  made  for 
the  continuance  of  the  work  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Commission. 

Courses  should  be  instituted  In  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  for  the  training  of  leaders 
in  cooperative  buying  and  selling  and  for  the 
Instruction  of  game  technicians  to  teach 
farmers  the  value  of  wildlife  as  a  supple- 
ment to  their  farm  crops. 

The  problem  of  providing  proper  hospital 
facilities  and  adequate  medical  care  for  the 
farm  population  of  Isolated  sections  upon  a 
low-cost  basis  should  be  promptly  given  care- 
ful consideration. 

HUMAN  SAFETT 

Human  life  Is  the  State's  most  precious 
asset.  It  Is  being  needlessly  and  shamefully 
sacrificed  every  day  in  the  year.  Our  main 
traveled  roads  on  holidays  and  at  other  times 
o-  tinusual  congestion  are  as  dangerovis  as 
battlefields.  The  castialty  lists  of  some  of 
our  industries  are  unpleasantly  reminiscent 
of  those  of  World  War  days. 

In  West  Virginia  last  year  391  persons  were 
accidentally  kUled  and  2,000  were  Injured  on 
the  highways,  while  In  our  Industries  489  were 
killed  and  37.700  were  Injured 

For  the  purpose  of  arotislng  ourselves  to 
the  necessity  of  more  effectually  protecting 
the  life  and  the  limbs  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  let  us  translate  these  cold  Inanimate 
figures  Into  terms  of  fiesh  and  blood  And 
behold,  in  Imagination,  many  wives  who  have 
been  made  widows,  many  children  who  have 
been  made  orphans,  multitudes  who  have 
been  hopelessly  maimed  pass  before  us  In 
melancholy  review  These  casualties  of  care- 
lessness mean  additional  burdens  of  taxes 
with  which  to  provide  relief  for  dependent 
women  and  children  and  an  army  of  cripples 
that  must  hobble  in  futility,  misery,  and 
regret  to  the  grave 

The  State  must  fully  cooperate  with  every 
legitimate  agency  that  Is  promoting  human 
safety  A  sweeping  reduction  in  casualties 
which  result  from  preventable  accidents  is 
an  Imperative  necessity  with  which  we  are 
face  to  face.  Every  safety  organization 
should  intensify  its  efforts  not  only  to  pro- 


tect all  who  are  necessarily  exposed  to  un- 
usual danger,  but  also  to  reform  the  reckless 
and  save  them  from  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  their  own  folly,  until  West  Vir- 
ginia shall  have  become  one  of  the  safest 
States  in  the  Union. 

POLTnCAL    CORRtTPTION 

Fraudulent  campaign  practices  and  viola- 
tions of  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
election  laws  by  all  prominent  political  par- 
ties are  believed  to  be  frequent,  deliberate, 
and  irreparably  injurious  to  good  govern- 
ment. 

With  amazement  we  have  Just  learned  from 
the  press  that  In  the  recent  campaign  the 
two  major  political  parties  exceeded  the  legal 
limits  of  expenditures  by  more  than  $14,- 
000,000.  Doubtless  this  sum  fails  by  many 
millions  to  indicate  the  full  extent  of  the 
defiance  of  the  law  To  Ignore  or  approve 
such  campaign  extravagance  would  be  to 
encourage  the  abandonment  of  democratic 
government  for  plutocratic  control. 

Public  officials  who  owe  their  election  to 
the  Improper  use  of  money  or  power  are 
prone  to  dedicate  their  official  services  to  the 
few  by  whom  the  money  or  the  p>ower  was 
supplied.  In  such  cases  the  general  welfare 
is  neglected,  the  people  are  forgotten,  patri- 
otism wanes,  corruption  thrives,  and  the  very 
foundation  of  good  government  is  Impaired. 

Our  laws  must  be  so  strengthened  and  en- 
forced that  fraudulent  registration  vote  sell- 
ing, vote  buying,  and  election  fixing  will  be 
effectively  prohibited  from  debauching  the 
people,  perverting  their  government  and  dis- 
gracing the  State. 

Thus  we  have  indicated  a  few  of  the  many 
Important  tasks  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted upon  the  threshold  of  this  new  gov- 
ernmental era.  There  are  many  other  mat- 
ters that  require  official  action.  The  more 
Important  of  these  are  specified  In  a  widely 
published  21 -point  program  proposed  by  me 
last  May,  which  is  too  long  for  discussion  on 
this  occasion.  But  since  this  program  wsts 
apparently  approved  by  the  voters  both  in  the 
primary  and  in  the  general  election,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  legislature  will  promptly  make 
It  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  State. 

We  now  unconditionally  address  ourselves 
to  the  performance  of  the  duties  that  beckon 
us,  and  wholeheartedly  dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  lofty  enterprise  of  serving  to  the  limit  of 
ovir  ability  every  man,  every  woman,  and 
every  child  In  West  Virginia. 

Without  the  constant  guidance  of  Divine 
Providence  and  the  vmstinted  support  of  all 
the  people,  we  cannot  even  hope  to  succeed. 
But  with  the  blessings  of  Almighty  God  for 
which  we  devoutly  pray  and  the  loyal  co- 
operation of  every  patriot  for  which  we  fer- 
vently plead,  we  cannot,  we  will  not  fall. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Saturday.  March  1  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13),  1941 


EDITORIAL  roOM  THE  SHREVEPORT 
TIMES 


Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 


pendix of  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Shreveport 
Times,  a  newspaper  published  in  the  city 
of  Shreveport.  La.,  entitled  "Radio  and 
the  Printing  Trades,"  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rigors, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Shreveport  Times] 

BAOIO  AND  THX  PRINTING  TKADES 

When  American  railroads  began  their 
march  across  this  broad  continent,  they 
faced  many  scheming  adversaries. 

Canal  owners  objected.  So  did  steamship 
lines.  Eastern  port  cities  distrusted  the  new 
mode  of  transport.  And  there  were  even 
some  "statesmen"  who  feared  that  the  rush 
of  iron  horses  westward  would  scatter  the 
Nation's  strength  and  destroy  the  Republic. 
All  of  this  opposition  failed.  The  railroads 
are  now  an  integral  part  of  the  American  way 
of  life,  and  have  been  for  decades.  The  in- 
itiative which  went  into  their  construction, 
and  into  the  perfection  of  their  service,  has 
meant  much  to  millions  of  Americans.  It 
has  helped  make  our  Nation  great. 

Today  radio  faces  what  the  railroads  faced 
m  their  pioneer  days.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  American  people,  the  basic  issue  is 
the  same. 

The  other  day,  down  at  Miami,  the  govern- 
ing board  of  the  International  Allied  Printing 
Trades  Association,  which  consists  of  Ave 
printing  crafts  unions,  published  a  demand 
that  Congress  adopt  drastic  restrictions  on 
the  operaUons  of  radio  sutions  in  the  United 
States,  slashing  their  revenues  and  subject- 
ing them  to  heavy  new  taxation,  because 
25.000  members  of  union  crafts  are  out  of 
employment  due  to  suspensions  and  mergers 
of  newspapers. 

The  purpose  of  the  demand,  of  course,  is  to 
increase  the  revenues  of  publishing  firms  and, 
indirectly,  of  the  printing  trades  \inlons. 
giving  no  consideration  whatever  to  the  many, 
many  thousands  of  jobs  which  have  been 
created  for  workers  in  the  operation  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  radio  industry. 

Ordinarily,  a  scheme  of  this  sort  could  be 
dismissed  as  silly.  But  now,  with  centralized 
control  of  city,  SUte,  and  Nation  becoming 
a  reality  vmder  ovir  democratic  government, 
this  obviously  political  threat  to  radio,  a  part 
of  the  American  way  of  life,  must  be  treated 
seriovisly. 

Although  stiU  in  its  infancy,  radio  has 
become  almost  a  necessity  in  the  American 
home.  Daily  it  brings  Joy  to  miUiohs  of  the 
111,  the  isolated,  the  blind,  the  helpless.  It 
takes  religion  and  education  into  countless 
homes.  Into  tenement,  mansion,  and  moun- 
tain cabin.  The  average  American  can  now 
hear,  at  his  own  hearth,  the  great  debates 
on  momentous  national  and  international 
questions. 

Abroad,  in  the  lands  where  government 
has  taken  over  the  operation  of  radio,  there 
is  nothing  which  even  approaches  the  qiiality 
of  American  programs. 

Anyone  who  has  heard  the  pitiful  broad- 
casts of  government-subsidized  foreign  radio 
stations  (and  there  are  no  exceptions,  in 
Europe  or  elsewhere)  at  against  our  private 
system  of  radio  broadcasting  with  proper 
Government  regulation,  should  be  and  Is 
thankful  for  the  American  way  In  radio. 

Yet.  thl  is  just  the  beginning.  Powered 
by  private  Initiative  and  capital.  American 
radio  can  sweep  on  to  new  achievement  in 
television  and  frequency  modulation.  The 
opportunities  there  are  beyond  Imagination, 
and  they  are  opportunities  which  can  be 
develoi}ed  If  they  are  grasped  in  accordance 
with  American  tradition.  The  cold  hand  of 
bureaucratic  control  would  neglect  them. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLH 

or  UMTIKJLT 
IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Saturday,  March  1  (.legislative  day  of 
Thmrtdo]/.  February  13).  1941 


/j^jvnwsR   BT   THE   SBCKETARY   OF  TBM 
HAVT 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Hx.  President,  I  ask 
mMmlmoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rioord  an  address 
deWtered  by  Hon.  Prank  Knox.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  at  the  St.  Louis  con- 
ference of  the  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors  on  February  20,  1941. 

Ther«  beixw  no  objecUon,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
«B  follows: 

PraKident  LaGuardla  and  members  of  the 

XTnlted  SUtea  CXinference  of  Mayors,  when 

your  eloquent  and  dynamic  president  Invited 

me  to  addzen  ycu.  1  was  more  than  glad  to 

•cccpt  because  of  the  strategic  posltloi.  which 

you  men  occupy  In  the  national  life  of  the 

country.    National  unity  la  a  first  essential 

In  deaUng  with  an  International  crisis.    We 

are   now  passing  through  one  of  the  most 

grave  axid  menacing  International  crises  in 

our  history.    The   dangers   Inherent   in   the 

preaent  situation  can  only  be  met  success- 

rully  and  victoriously  by  a  imlted  America. 

To  a  degree  not  true  of  any  other  group, 

you  men  touch  the  live-  of  more  Americans. 

intimately  and  persuasively,  than  any  other 

single     group     that     could     be     assembled. 

Therefore  I  hall  the  opportunity  of  talking 

to  you  and  I  come  to  you  In  the  hope  that 

■omethlng  1  may  be  able  to  say  will  further 

atrengthen  and  relnvlgorate  your  effort*  to 

discharge  your  heavy  responslbllltlee  to  the 

Nation. 

In  time  of  great  danger  that  calls  for 
extreme  measures  of  national  defense,  we 
must  follow  a  single  leader  Under  our  Con- 
stitution our  leader  whonn  we  must  \il  sup- 
port and  follow  ts  the  President  of  the  United 
Statea.  Upon  the  ahouldera  of  President 
Booaevelt  rests  a  heavier  responsibility  for 
tbe  pteau' nation  of  hvmian  liberty  and  free- 
dom in  the  world  than  ever  rested  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  single  man  before  in  history. 
We  are.  Indeed,  not  only  the  arsenal  and  the 
munlUons  factory  of  democracy,  but  we  are 
also  Its  last  atd  final  hope.  If  wa  fall, 
democracy  falls  and  a  new  dark  age  of  ruth- 
leas  exploitation  of  helpless  peoples  will 
feign  again. 

No  finer,  more  moving,  or  more  under- 
standing appralaal  of  the  present  world  sitiia- 
tion  in  its  relation  to  the  United  Statea  has 
been  made  than  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his 
last  three  public  utterances — one  a  fireside 
chat  to  which  the  world  lent  its  ear  with 
consuming  interest;  the  second,  an  address 
to  Oongreas  which  defined  the  means  and 
naeasures  necessary  to  implement  our  pur- 
pose of  saving  democracy:  and  finally,  an 
Inaugural  addreH  delivered  in  the  morning 
of  the  flrat  day  of  a  new  term  in  the  Preai- 
dency  which  will  find  a  permanent  place  in 
the  annai*  of  our  great  Nation  alongside 
tlioae  of  Washington  and  Lincoln. 

Rallying  to  the  iiupiring  leadership  of  our 
constitutional  Commander  in  Ciiief.  who  lias 
courageoxxsly   and   resourcefully   undertaken 


to  keep  alight  the  fires  of  Ubcrty  in  the  world, 
we  can  do  no  other,  all  of  us,  in  this  grave 
hour  than  to  help  create,  and  participate  in, 
a  spirit  of  national  unity  wlilch  wUl  sweep 
aside  all  vestige  of  personal  feelings,  of  par- 
tisan differences,  of  sectional  hatreds,  and 
of  class  distinctions.  If  we  go  Into  the  diffi- 
cult days  which  lie  immediately  ahead  as  a 
united  Nation;  if  we  embrace  and  champion 
the  liigh  alms  and  purposes  of  this  hour,  we 
shall  succeed  together.  If.  through  dlsiinlty. 
we  fall,  we  shall  all  go  down  together.  We 
mvist  not  fall. 

It  Is  our  task.  In  the  full  measure  of  lead- 
eraiilp  we  can  command,  to  convince  the 
American  people  tliat  the  preservation  of  lib- 
erty and  the  future  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment are  really  at  stake.  Once  our  people 
are  convinced  that  this  Is  so;  that  all  of  the 
things  they  hold  more  precious  than  life  It- 
self; that  the  form  of  government  which  has 
given  us  our  precious  freedom.  Is  In  deep  and 
grave  peril,  there  will  be  no  doubt  of  the 
outcome.  Under  the  Impetus  of  that  convic- 
tion, the  overwhelming  potential  strength  of 
the  American  NaUon  can  be  swiftly  enlisted, 
and  ultimate,  victory  is  certain. 

How   can   anyone  doubt,  in   the  light  of 
what  has  happened  in  the  past  12  months, 
that  our  form  of  government  and  our  way  of 
life  is  challenged?     What  an  Impressive  role 
may  be  called  of  peoples  who  were  free,  but 
now  are  slaves?    How  fast  has  been  the  suc- 
cess of  those  forces  who  have  openly  declared 
without   qualification    that   their  system   of 
government  and   their  code  of  conduct  are 
the  natural  enemies  of  our  school  of  con- 
duct  and    Govfernment.     Those  forces   who 
have  openly  boasted  that  their  system  and 
our  system  are  irreconcilable     Could  we  sum- 
mon  the   men   of   Vienna,    the   citizens   of 
Prague,  the  dwellers  C"  Warsaw,  the  Danes 
of  Denmark,  the  woodsmen  and  the  sailors 
of   Norway,   the    burghers   of   Holland,   the 
craftsmen  of  Belgium,  and  the  peasants  of 
France,  what  would  they  tell  us  of  the  ghastly 
conditions  under  which  they  now  live,  con- 
trasted with  the  liberties  they  once  enjoyed? 
Shall  we  not  take  alarm  wh«n  we  look  at  an 
entire   continent — and    that    continent    the 
birthplace  of  o\ir  present  civilization— where 
peoples  once  free,  are  now  denied  free  speech, 
the  right  of  a  free  press,  the  right  to  worship 
God  according  to  their  ^wn  conscience,  with 
no  freedom  to  dispose  of  their  own  labor  as 
they  choose  and  no  freedom  to  carry  on  trade 
and  Indxistry  as  they  please.    In  these  free- 
doms lie  the  fundamentals  of  all  freedoni. 
Without  these,  there  Is  naught  but  slavery. 
Can  we  be  blind  to  what  all  this  implies? 

Then,  along  with  this  destruction  of  indi- 
vidual rights  has  gona  a  parallel  destruction 
of  political  and  International  doctrines  to 
which  we  adhere.  Otir  great  Secretary  of 
State.  Cordell  Hull,  the  other  day  Inventoried 
these  principles  I  quote  from  his  recent 
testimony  before  Congress: 

"(1)  We  advocate  peace  and  the  limitation 
of  armaments 

"(2)  We  support  law  and  order,  justice  and 
morality,  and  the  nonintervention  by  one 
nation  In  the  affairs  of  anotlier. 

"(3)  We  seek  to  promote  sound  economic 
ipethods  and  relations  betweens  nations, 
based  on  equality  of  treatment. 

"(4)  We  support  and  seek  to  practice  tbe 
fullest  practicable  measiu-e  of  International 
cooperation;  and 

"(5)  We  are  devoted  to  the  security,  the 
solidarity,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere." 

In  contrast,  the  powers  that  now  threaten 
liberty  around  the  world  fester  war  and  hold 
it  out  as  the  most  admirable  occupation  in 
which  man  can  engage. 

They  have  made  the  production  of  arma- 
ments the  primary  and  most  Important  In- 
dustry within  their  borders. 

They  have  substituted  for  a  system  based 
on  law  and  order,  and  Justice  and  morality, 
a  ghastly  form  of  terrorism  and  cruelty  that 


knows  no  slightest  sense  of  JusUce  or  moral- 
ity 

They  have  sought  to  reduce  sound  eco- 
nomic methods  and  fair  relations  between 
nations  to  rule  by  naked  force,  given  effect 
by  overwhelming  military  power. 

They  support  a  system  which  conceives  Its 
own  race  to  be  the  masters  of  the  world  and 
all  others  their  abject  slaves. 

You  can  readily  Imagine  what  type  of  In- 
ternational cooperation  could  rest  upon  that 

base. 

Our  asplraUon  to  promote  the  secxKlty. 
the  solidarity,  and  the  general  welfare  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  they  hold  in  con- 
tempt. 

Slimmed  up.  the  whole  world  is  In  the 
throes  of  a  contest  between  the  peoples  who 
beUeve  In  and  promote  personal  lil)erty  and 
Individual  freedom  and  those  who  regard  tlje 
rights  of  the  state  tc  be  superior  to  the 
rights  of  the  Individual. 

This  is  the  age-old  struggle  between  buma> 
liberty  and  htunan  slavery. 

It  Is  an  irreconcilable  conflict. 

The  progress  of  the  human  race  is  achieve«f 
wherever  and  whenever  liberty  wins.  It  it 
retarded  wherever  and  whenever  men  are  en- 

Men  who  do  not  feel  this  deeply,  who  dis- 
agree with  the  point  of  view  I  have  Just  ex- 
pressed, are  asking.  "How  does  this  all  touch 
UB?  Must  we  undertake  to  police  the  world? 
Why  should  we  make  Immense  sacrtflces  and 
imperil  the  lives  and  property  of  our  citizens 
by  any  participation  in  what  is  transpiring 
on  the  other  side  of  the  AUantlc  or  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Pacific?"  That  Is  a  proper 
question  and  deserves  a  frank  answer. 

To  understand  the  background  for  the  cor- 
rect answer  to  that  question  requires  that  one 
recognize  the  critical  importance  of  sea  power 
to  our  country  and   to   our  entire   western 
world.    We  have  long  been  prone  to  regard 
the  great  oceans  which  stretch  on  either  side 
of  us  as  adequate  barriers  against  hostile  In- 
vasion.   They  have  been  such,  but  only  be- 
cause of  sea   power— sea  power  exercised   by 
two  great   nations.  Great   Britain   and   the 
United  SUtes.    It  has  been  solely  because  of 
the  sea  power  exercised  by  Great  BriUln  in 
the  Atlantic  that  our  Western  Hemisphere  has 
been  safe  against  any  aggressive  designs  by 
European  nations,  and  likewise.  It  has  been 
because  of  sea  power  exercised  by  our  fleet 
in  the  Pacific  that  danger  has  never  threat- 
ened from  aggressive  nations  on  the  far  side 
of  that  ocean.     For  a  century  and  a  quarter. 
British  sea  power  has  stood  sentinel  at  the 
three  exits  into  the  Atlantic  tlurough  which 
an  European  aggressor's  fleet  must  come  If  it 
sought  to  attack  us.    These  three  exits  are 
the  channel  north  of  the  British  Isles,  the 
English  Channel,  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
Our  western  world  has  been  safe  from  attack 
because   the   British    Fleet   controlled    these 
exits,  and  the  British  Nation  has  accepted  the 
principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  con- 
sistently aided  us  in  its  enforcement.    That 
txas  sufllced  to  make  the  Atlantic  safe  for  us. 
The  struggle  now  in  progress  is  essentially, 
and  at  its  base,  an  attempt  by  Germany  to 
seize  control  of  tlie  sea  from  Great  Britain. 
This  Is  why  our  Interests  In  the  war  are  so 
vital.    Who  can  doubt  that  If  Britain  con- 
tinues to  control  the  Atlantic,  the  condition 
which  has  lasted  for  a  century  and  a  quarter 
will  not  continue  indefinitely,  but.  If  British 
control  of  the  Atlantic  should  pass  to  Ger- 
many, Germany  then  would  be  free  to  send 
her  army  Into  other  parts  of  the  world  to  lay 
tribute  upon  those  nations  who  possess  the 
taw  materials  which  Germany  needs  for  the 
further  building  up  of  her  powers  of  aggres- 
sion.   If  British  sea  power  falls  and  Germany 
becomes  free  to  move  across  the  ocean  for  the 
conquest  of  new  territories,  she  will  almost 
certainly  move  first  into  South  America,  that 
great  storehouse  of  raw  materials  and  food 
supplies  which  Germany  covets. 
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If  we  do  not  wish  to  see  the  establishment 
In  South  America  of  an  aggressive  military 
power,  for  our  own  selllsh  Interests,  if  for 
no  other  consideration,  we  should  now  lend 
our  help  in  every  way  possible  to  prevent 
Germany  from  destroylrg  British  sea  power 
In  the  Atlantic. 

For  more  than  100  years  our  one  great, 
firmly  established  national  policy  has  been 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Again  and  again  our 
people  have  Indicated  ttelr  willingness  to  go 
to  war,  11  necessary,  to  maintain  this  doc- 
trine. It  is  more  dangerously  challenged  to- 
day than  ever  before.  This  doctrine  which 
forbids  the  extension  In  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere of  non-American  military  and  poli- 
tical control  was  initiau^d  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  territorial,  economic,  and  social 
integrity  of  the  United  States.  Long  ago,  we 
saw  that  this  was  the  only  way  we  could 
be  safe  from  aggression,  that  Is,  that  we  had 
to  protect  the  entire  Wi^stern  Hemisphere  to 
be  safe  ourselves.  Our  country,  under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  has  grown  from  weakness 
to  strength,  and  the  nutlons  of  this  hemis- 
phere have  been  offered  ;m  opportunity  to  de- 
velop their  own  clvllizitlon.  free  from  the 
fear  of  conquest.  So  long  as  we  maintain. 
In  association  with  Gnat  Britain,  sufficient 
sea  power  to  prevent  aggressor  nations  using 
the  ocean  lanes  for  the  transport  of  military 
power,  we  can  be  safe.  Once  this  Joint  con- 
trol of  the  high  seas  is  broken,  we  are  In 
danger.  It  Is  becaxise  of  the  close  associa- 
tions and  parallel  purposes  of  Great  Britain 
and  ourselves  with  respect  to  sea  power  that 
we  now  enjoy  what  In  effect  is  a  two-oceon 
navy.  We  Americans  now  have  a  one-ocean 
navy  and  are  just  starting  upon  the  con- 
struction of  a  two-ocean  navy  which  It  will 
take  5  or  8  years  to  buUd.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  are  only  safe  on  the  high  seas  so 
long  as  the  British  Fleet  continues  to  exer- 
cise  control    over   the   Atlantic. 

The  preservation  of  the  British  Fleet  Is 
Imperative  while  we  ere  still  engaged  in 
building  up  our  full  naval  strength  to  a 
2-ocean  purpoee.  The  British  part  of  the 
present  2-ocean  navy  upon  which  we  rely  Is 
now  In  grave  danger.  The  British  Navy  can 
survive  only  If  the  British  Isles  survive. 
Should  the  British  Isles  fall,  we  can  only  be- 
lieve that  the  British  Nfvy.  which  never  runs 
from  danger,  will  fall  at  the  same  time.  We 
need  time  to  build  ships  and  to  train  their 
crews.  We  need  time  to  build  up  our  bases 
so  that  we  can  operate  our  fleet  as  a  screen 
for  our  continent.  We  need  time  to  train 
our  armies  and  to  actnimulate  war  stores 
and  to  gear  our  industry  for  defense.  Only 
the  preservation  of  the  British  Fleet  In  Its 
fighting  Integrity  can  give  us  that  time,  and 
they  need  our  help  to  survive.  How  deadly 
Important  It  Is  that  they  shall  survive  can  be 
brought  home  to  you  when  I  point  out  that 
If  the  British  Fleet  is  destroyed  tonight,  we 
shall  have  only  15  battleships  to  oppose  20 
battleships  flying  the  flags  of  the  Axis  Powers. 
Of  airplane  carriers  we  would  have  6  to  their 
8.  Of  cruisers  we  would  have  37  to  their  75. 
Of  destroyers  we  would  have  159  to  their  271, 
and  of  submarines  we  would  have  105  to  the 
Axis'  284. 

That  epitomizes  In  a  sentence  how  vital  it 
is  that  British  sea  power  shall  survive.  Brit- 
ish  sea  power  of  today  plus  American  sea 
power  of  today  is  deflnltely  superior  to  the 
combined  fleets  of  the  Axis  Powers,  and  the 
two  fleets  actually  exercise  control  over  every 
part  of  the  seven  seas. 

But  these  skeptics  say  that  even  if  Britain 
falls.  It  will  be  a  long  time  t>efore  the  Axis 
Powers  could  reorganize  their  forces  for  an 
attack  upon  us.  To  Indulge  In  that  kind  of 
wishful  thinking  Is  to  inhabit  a  fool's  para- 
dise. The  assemblage  of  a  naval  force  su- 
perior to  our  own  would  consume  but  little 
time,  and  an  attack.  In  a  few  months,  coxild 
readily  be  organized  to  descend  upon  us  from 
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two  aides.     The  initial  attack  need  not  be 
directed  directly  at  tis.     It  probably  vrould 
not  be.     Such  an  attack  might  have  for  its 
objective  the  seizure  of  bases  in  Newfound- 
land or  Labrador,  or  in  Central  and  South 
America,   from   whence   an   attack   upon   us 
could  descend.    Then  the  dear,  deluded  peo- 
ple who  cry  out  against  ovir  Involvement  In 
a  "foreign"  war  would  be  provided  with  a 
war  on  our  own  soil  and  our  own  women  and 
children  in  our  teeming  seaboard  cities  would 
provide  the  targets  for  night-raiding  bombers. 
There  is  little  chance  to  escape  this  peril 
if  England  falls.    We  would  have  to  convert, 
in   that  event,   this  entire  Nation  into   an 
armed  camp.     We   would   have  to  tremen- 
dously expand  our  shipbuilding  facilities,  and 
work  day  and  night  to  build  a  sea  defense 
that  would  adequately  protect  our  own  sea- 
coasts  and  harbors.     We  could  not  hope  to 
build  a  navy  fast   enotigh  to  patrol  all  of 
the    coastline    of    the    Western    Hemisphere 
against  the  combined  sea  strength  of  the  ag- 
gressor nations,  so  we  should  have  to  aban- 
don the  Monroe  Doctrine.     To  protect   ova 
land   against    actual    Invasion    and   to    sup- 
plement our  ocean  defense,  we  should  have 
to  build  and  maintain  huge  standing  armies. 
Our  entire  economy  would  have  to  build  and 
maintain  huge  standing  armies.    Otur  entire 
economy  would  have  to  be  transformed  to  an 
economy  which  puts  national -defense  con- 
sideration  ahead  of  all  others.     Turned  In 
upon  ourselves  and  heietx  of  all  opportunity 
for  overseas  trade,  our  standards  of  living  and 
our  wage  levels  would  fall  and  we  should  be 
swiftly  reduced  to  a  constant  dally  struggle 
to  preserve  our  national  existence  In  a  world 
ruled  by  totalitarian  dictators. 

In  this  flght  now  in  progress,  characterized 
by  ruthless  force  employed  on  a  scale  never 
known  before.  Britain  occupies  the  firing  line. 
This  flrlng  line  is  no  longer  a  narrow  strip  of 
territory  held  by  a  thin  line  of  armed  men, 
but  it  Is  now  made  up  of  the  whole  of  the 
British  Isles. 

The  women  and  children  of  Britain  share, 
with  the  British  soldiers,  the  dangers  of  the 
battlefleld.  This  type  of  war.  carried  on  with 
a  brutal  ruthless  Indifference  to  every  dictate 
of  humanity,  has  reduced  life  In  Great 
Britain  for  all  men.  women,  and  children,  rich 
and  poor  alike,  to  an  existence  like  that  of 
wild  beasts,  who  live  In  holes  in  the  ground. 
and  yet.  living  thus,  they  support  with  gal- 
lantry and  a  resolute  courage  that  counts  no 
cost  too  great,  the  very  principles  on  which 
our  whole  system  of  free  government  is  based. 
We,  on  the  other  hand.  In  this  critical  con- 
test, play  the  minor  part  of  munition 
makers,  who  provide  the  weapons  and  the 
munitions  and  the  tanks  smd  the  planes  with 
which  this  most  critical  battle  in  world  his- 
tory Is  being  fought. 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  can  afford 
as  a  nation  to  be  generous  to  a  fault.  We  can- 
not retain  our  self-respect  and  haggle  over 
the  terms  with  which  we  will  lend  our  help 
to  the  British,  to  the  Greeks,  and  to  the 
Chinese,  when  the  latter  are  baring  their 
breasts  to  the  storm  of  battle.  Selfishly, 
who  would  not  admit  the  wisdom  of  freely 
supplying  the  arms  to  another  nation  ac- 
tively engaged  In  war  In  which  we  are  vitally 
<»ncemed.  while  we  prepare  otirselves  for  de- 
fense in  case  we  should  be  attacked.  Our 
sole  hope  of  avoiding  Involvement  In  the 
world-wide  war  now  In  progress  lies  In  the 
hope  that  we  may  become  so  strong  on  land, 
on  sea.  and  in  the  air,  that  the  aggressor 
nations  vrtll  be  afraid  to  attack  us.  While  we 
are  thus  making  ourselves  strong,  for  the  sake 
of  our  own  security,  shall  we  not  lend  every 
possible  aid  to  those  who  are  gallantly  holding 
the  lines  while  we  prepare? 

The  President,  In  what  I  conceive  to  be 
one  of  the  most  courageous  and  statesman- 
like proposals  in  American  history,  has  sug- 


gested that  we  eliminate  from  our  discus- 
sion with  the  British,  the  dollar  sign,  and 
proceed  to  lend  them,  subject  to  futiu-e  ad- 
justment, the  vital  things  they  need  to  carry 
on  the  war  to  victorious  conclusion.     At  a 
time  when  the  very  fate  of  our  kind  of  a 
world  haQgs  In  the  balance,  we  must  not  let 
this  British  lack  of  dollar  exchange  halt  the 
flow  of  material  to  Britain,  so  vital  to  her  de- 
fense— which  Is  also  our  defense.    We  cannot 
afford  to  stop  now  and  dicker  and  trade.    We 
must  help — help  In  material  things,  but  also 
help   In   spiritual    things.     The   magnificent 
fighting  spirit  of  the  British,  amazing  to  her 
friends  and   devastating  to  her  adversaries, 
must   be   maintained.     There   must    be   no 
thought  that  while  they  flght  with  their  lives 
a  battle  so  vital  to  us.  we  are  thinking  in 
terms   of   dollars   and   cents.     We    can    well 
afford.  Indeed,  cur  own  self-respect  permits 
no  other  course,  to  let  the  futxire  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
wait  for  a  time  when  the  war  has  been  won, 
and  the  danger  of  dictatorship  of  the  world 
has  been  destroyed.     Our  own  defense  In  a 
world  where  force  is  supreme  is  dependent 
upon  our  speed  In  production  of  those  things 
essential  to  defense.     Expanding  our  produc- 
tion to  help  the  British,  directly  helps  us  to 
achieve  that  speed  In  production  which  Is  our 
only  hope  of  safety  If  Hitler  wins  in  Europe. 
I  am  aware  that  the  picture  I  present  to 
you  Is  grim.    It  deals  vrtth  unpleasant  facts, 
but  they  are  facts  that  must  be  faced     To 
refuse  to  face  them  Is  to  emulate  the  ostrich 
and  bury  otir  heads  In  the  sand.    For  men 
charged  with  public  responsibility  to  tell  less 
than  the  truth  as  they  see  It  is  to  lie  guilty 
of  cowardly  faithlessness  to  one's  trust. 

I  want  peace  as  much  as  any  American 
could  want  peace  for  his  country.  I  hats 
war  because  I  know,  from  personal  experience 
as  a  soldier  In  the  last  two  wars,  what  war  is; 
but  there  are  some  things  I  hate  worse  than 
war.  and  one  of  them  is  surrender  of  every- 
thing that  makes  life  worth  living — a  cow- 
ardly betrayal  of  the  heritage  of  freedom 
bequeathed  to  us  by  men  who  loved  freedom 
more  than  they  loved  life.  I  would  far 
rather  die  flghtlng  Hitler  than  live  under 
his  rvile. 

Almost  literally,  America  stands  at  tbe 
crossroads.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the 
preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty  lias 
become  our  responsibility.  We  can  dis- 
charge this  responsibility  right  now  by  an 
all-out  program  for  production  of  supplies 
and  munitions  for  the  use  of  those  who  are 
actually  flghtlng  the  battles  for  human  lib- 
erty In  Europe  and  Asia,  and  for  our  own 
defense.  Or,  we  can  shilly-shally  and  talk 
and  debate  and  conjure  up  idle  fears  that 
have  no  basis  In  fact  until  those  who  are 
flghtlng  are  overwhelmed,  and  then  we  must 
take  up  the  burden  and  flght  ovirselves.  lest 
the  sacred  flre  of  liberty  entrusted  to  our 
CfU-e  shall  go  out.  Or,  we  can  adopt  still  a 
third  choice  and  fail  to  help  now  and  refuse 
to  flght  later,  and  then  spend  everything  we 
have  and  that  we  can  produce  to  build  a  wall 
around  the  United  States  and  live  within 
that  wall,  armed  to  the  teeth,  completely 
surrounded  by  totalitarian  powers  Intent 
upon  our  final  subjugation. 

These  are  the  three  roads,  and  the  only 
three  roads,  that  converge  at  the  point  where 
we  stand  today.  In  such  an  hour,  if  we  are 
worthy  of  what  we  have,  if  we  are  wise  as 
the  trustees  of  the  institutions  we  have  In- 
herited, and  finally.  If  we  are  merely  shrewd 
and  give  way  only  to  selfish  considerations, 
we  will  implement,  without  delay.  President 
Roosevelt's  inaugural  declaration:  "In  the 
face  of  great  perils  never  before  encountered, 
our  strong  ptirpose  Is  to  protect  and  to  per- 
petuate the  Integrity  of  democracy.  We  do 
not  retreat.  We  are  not  content  to  stand 
still.  As  Americans,  we  go  forward,  in  the 
service  of  our  country,  by  the  will  of  Ood.~ 
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Case  of  Milk  Wafon  DriTeri'  Union  of 
Giicafo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW  TOBX 

ZN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Saturday,  March  1  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


DISSENTING  OPINION  OP  MR.  JUSTICE 
BLACK 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RicoRD  the  dissenting  opinion  delivered 
by  Mr.  Justice  Black  in  the  case  of  Milk 
Wagon  Drivers'  Union  of  Chicago,  Local 
753  (a  voluntary  unincorporated  associa- 
tion et  al.),  petitioners  against  Mead- 
owmoor  Dairies,  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dissent- 
ing opinion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.     No. 
1. — October  term.  1940.    Milk  Wagon  DriV' 
era"  Union  of  Chicago,  Local  753  (a  volun- 
tary unincorporated  association  et  al.),  pe- 
titioners,   V.    Meadowmoor    Dairies,    Inc. 
On  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  Illinois.    February  10,  1941 ) 
Mr.  Justice  Black  dissenting. 
In  my  belief  the  opinion  just  announced 
gives  approval  to  an  injunction  which  seri- 
ously Infringes  upon  the  constitutional  tights 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press.    To  such 
k  result  I  cannot  agree. 

Before  detailing  the  reasons  for  my  dis- 
agreement, some  preliminary  observations 
will  doubtless  aid  in  clarifying  the  subsidiary 
issues.  The  right  of  the  Illinois  courts  to 
enjoin  violence  is  not  denied  in  this  case. 
And  I  agree  that  nothl'  g  In  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution deprives  them  of  that  right.  But  It 
Is  claimed  that  Illinois — through  Its  courts 
has  here  sanctioned  an  Injunction  so  sweep- 
ing In  Its  terms  as  to  deny  to  petitioners  and 
others  their  constitutional  rights  freely  to 
express  their  views  on  matters  of  public  con- 
cern. And  this  is  the  single  Federal  question 
we  must  decide.  In  their  brief,  petitioners 
state  that  they  "have  never  and  do  not  at  the 
present  time  in  any  way  condone  or  justify 
any  violence  by  any  member  of  the  defendant 
union.  Petitioners  did  not  object  to  the 
issuance  of  an  Injunction  restraining  acts  of 
violence.  There  is  no  contention  made  that 
the  act  of  the  chancelor  in  granting  such  an 
injunction  was  erroneous."  "Ethically,  mor- 
ally, and  legally,"  the  petitioning  union  dls- 
~~clalm3  and  condemns  the  acts  of  violence. 
And  the  master  who  conducted  the  hearings 
In  the  case  specifically  found  that  the  union 
cfOcials  had  Instructed  their  pickets  to  re- 
frain from  violence.  The  record  shows  that 
the  officials  gave  these  Instructions  (which 
were  obeyed),  not  only  because  they  realized 
that  resort  to  force  and  violence  would  be 
reprehensible  and  indefensible,  but  also  be- 
cause they  recognized  that  such  lawless  con- 
duct Injures  a  labor  union  far  more  than  It 
helps  It.  Aside  from  this.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  attempts  to  persuade  others  by 
the  application  of  physical  force  and  violence 
as  a  substitute  for  persuasion  by  reason  and 
peaceable  argument  is  contrary  to  the  first 
principles  of  ova  Government.  Nor  can  It  be 
questioned  that  it  la  a  prime  function  of 


courts  to  provide  law-enforcement  means  in- 
tended both  to  punish  such  Illegal  conduct 
and  to  protect  against  it.  But  this  great  re- 
sponsibility is  entrusted  to  courts  not  merely 
to  determine  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  de- 
fendants, but  to  do  so  In  such  manner  that 
those  brought  before  them  may  enjoy  a  trial 
in  which  all  their  constitutional  rights  are 
safeguarded — Including  the  constitutional 
guaranties  of  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
press. 

In  determining  whether  the  Injunction 
does  deprive  petitioners  of  their  constitu- 
tional liberties,  we  cannot  and  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  nature  and  importance  of 
the  particular  liberties  that  are  at  stake.  And 
In  reaching  my  conclusion  I  view  the  guar- 
anties of  the  first  amendment  as  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  our  governmental  structure 
rests  and  without  which  it  could  not  continue 
to  endvire  as  conceived  and  planned.  Free- 
dom to  speak  and  write  about  public  ques- 
tions Is  as  important  to  the  life  of  our  Gov- 
ernment as  is  the  heart  to  the  human  body. 
In  fact,  this  privilege  Is  the  heart  of  our 
Government.  If  that  heart  be  weakened,  the 
result  is  debilitation;  if  It  be  stilled,  the  result 
is  death. 

In  addition,  I  deem  It  essential  to  our  Fed- 
eral system  that  the  States  should  be  left 
wholly  free  to  govern  within  the  ambit  of 
their  powers.  Their  deliberate  governmental 
actions  should  not  lightly  be  declared  beyond 
their  powers.  For  us  to  shear  them  of  power 
not  denied  to  them  by  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution would  amount  to  judicial  usurpation. 
But  this  Court  has  long  since — and  I  think 
properly — committed  itself  to  the  doctrine 
that  a  State  cannot,  through  any  agency, 
either  wholly  remove,  or  partially  whittle 
away,  the  vital  individual  freedoms  guaran- 
teed by  the  first  amendment.  And  in 
solemnly  adjudicating  the  validity  of  State 
action  touching  these  cherished  privileges  we 
cannot  look  merely  at  the  surface  of  things, 
for  were  we  to  do  so  thes.e  constitutional 
guaranties  would  become  barren  and  sterile. 
We  must  look  beneath  the  surface,  and  must 
carefully  examine  each  step  In  proceedings 
which  lead  a  coiurt  to  enjoin  peaceful  dis- 
cussion. In  this  case.  In  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  State  has  overstepped  con- 
stitutional boundaries,  I  find  it  necessary  to 
give  consideration  to  a  number  of  factors,  in- 
cluding the  nature  of  the  proceedings:  the 
definlteness,  Indeflnlteness.  and  constitutional 
validity  of  the  basic  law  upon  which  the  in- 
junction is  said  to  rest;  the  findings  and  the 
evidence;  the  definlteness,  indefiniteness,  and 
scope  of  the  language  of  the  injunction  Itself; 
and  the  alleged  imminence  of  the  threatened 
dangers  said  to  Justify  the  admitted  abridg- 
ment of  free  speech.  My  conclusion  that  the 
injunction  as  directed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois  Invades  the  constitutional  guaran- 
ties of  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  rests 
on  my  belief  that  these  propnasitlons  are  cor- 
rect: (1)  The  subjects  banned  from  public 
discussion  by  the  injunction  are  matters  of 
public  concern,  touching  which  the  Constitu- 
tion guarantees  the  right  of  freedom  of  ex- 
pression; (2)  the  law  of  Illinois,  as  declared 
by  its  supreme  court,  makes  illegal  the  ex- 
ercise of  constitutionally  guaranteed  privi- 
leges, and  is  an  inadequate  basis  upon  which 
to  defend  this  abridgment  of  free  speech; 
(3)  the  rule  upon  which  the  injunction  Is 
supported  here  and  which  this  Court  now 
declares  to  be  the  Illinois  law  is  not  the  rule 
upon  which  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  re- 
lied; (4)  the  rule  announced  here  as  support- 
ing the  right  of  a  State  to  abridge  freedom 
of  expression  Is  so  general  and  sweeping  In 
its  implications  that  it  opens  up  broad  possi- 
bilities for  invasion  of  these  constitutional 
rights;  (5)  in  any  event,  the  injunction  here 
approved  Is  too  broad  and  sweeping  m  its 
terms  to  find  jvistification  imder  the  rule 
announced  by  the  Illinois  court,  and  even 
though  under  other  circumstances  such  an 


injunction  would  be  permissible  under  the 
rule  now  announced  by  this  Court,  still  in 
this  case  such  an  injunction  is  supported 
neither  by  the  findings  nor  the  evidence. 

First.  What  petitioners  were  enjoined  from 
discussing  were  matters  of  public  concern 
"within  that  area  of  free  discussion  that  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution."  The  con- 
troversy here  was  not  a  mere  private  quarrel 
between  individuals,  involving  their  interests 
alone.  This  Injunction  dealt  with  two  con- 
flicting methods  of  milk  distribution — a  mat- 
ter of  interest  not  only  to  Chlcagos'  148 
dairies,  their  employees,  and  their  hundreds 
of  retail  outlets,  but  to  the  mass  of  milk 
consumers  in  the  Chicago  area  as  well.  The 
older  method  of  distribution,  by  which  mem- 
bers of  the  petitioning  union  are  employed, 
distributes  a  major  part  of  the  milk  supply 
by  door-to-door  deliveries  to  the  ultimate 
consumer.  The  rival  method  of  distribution, 
in  which  respondent  engages,  takes  two 
forms:  the  dairies  using  this  method  sell  their 
milk  to  "cut  rate"  stores,  either  directly  or 
.  through  the  medium  of  so-called  vendors. 
The  cut-rate  stores  ell  milk  at  a  retail  price 
2  cents  a  quart  less  than  that  fixed  by  the 
dairies  employing  union  labor.  According  to 
the  court  below,  the  system  of  cut-rate  dis- 
tribution, resulting  in  loss  of  business  by 
the  union  dairies,  loss  of  employment  by 
the  union  drivers,  and  loss  of  a  thousand 
members  by  the  union  itself.  Is  at  the  root 
of  a  long-standing  controversy.  Not  only 
this:  the  situation  here  Is  an  intimate  part 
of  the  larger  problem  of  milk  production  and 
distribution  throughout  the  country,  and.  In- 
deed, of  the  still  larger  problem  of  all  sort* 
of  cut-rate  distribution.  There  are  thus  in- 
volved trade  practices  which  are  not  confined 
to  Chicago  alone — trade  practices  in  which 
there  Is  known  to  be  a  distinct  cleavage  in 
public  thought  throughout  the  Nation. 

Second.  In  essence,  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  held  that  it  was  Illegal  for  a  labor 
union  to  publicize  the  fact  of  its  belief  that 
a  cut-rate  business  system  was  injurious  to 
the  union  and  to  the  public,  since  such  pub- 
licity necessarily  discouraged  that  system's 
prospective  purchasers.  This  conclusion  of 
the  court  was  based  on  the  following  rea- 
soning: The  fourteenth  amendment  and  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  Illinois  Constitu- 
tion, considered  (in  some  way  not  made 
clear)  in  connection  with  the  unwritten 
"common  law,"  assure  respondent  the  un- 
qualified right  to  do  business  free  from  all 
unjustifiable  interference;  publication  and 
peaceful  argument  Intended  to  persuade  re- 
spondent's customers  that  Its  methods  of  do- 
ing business  were  such  that  they  should  not 
buy  the  dairy's  products  were  therefore  il- 
legal interference;  the  union's  purpose  to 
better  working  conditions  of  its  members  was 
no  Justification  for  Its  peaceful  discussion  of 
the  controversy.  Neither  the  presence  nor 
the  absence  of  violence  was  considered  by 
the  court  to  be  a  necessary  element  In  its 
conclusion.  All  this  was  but  to  say  that  in 
this  controversy  peaceful  criticism  of  the 
vendor  system  was  illegal  because  It  might 
injure  respondent's  business  by  discouraging 
trade.  But  Illinois  cannot,  without  nullify- 
ing constitutional  guaranties,  make  it  illegal 
to  marshal  public  opinion  against  these  gen- 
eral business  practices.  An  agreement  so  to 
marshal  public  opinion  Is  protected  by  the 
constitution,  even  though  called  a  "common 
law"  conspiracy  or  a  "common  law"  tort. 
Despite  invidious  names,  it  is  still  nothing 
more  than  an  attempt  to  persuade  people 
that  they  should  look  with  favor  upon  one 
side  of  a  public  controversy. 

Third.  But  this  Court  sustains  the  injunc- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  "Justified  its  decision"  by  reference  to 
violence,  thereby  indicating  that  that  char- 
acteristic was  made  an  essential  element  of 
the  rule  from  which  the  injunction  sprang. 
I  do  not  so  read  that  court's  opinion,  and  ap- 
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parently  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  Itself  does 
not  so  read  It.  That  this  Is  true  Is  evidenced 
by  that  court's  langua(.,e  in  a  later  decision 
where,  speaking  of  the  present  case,  it  said: 
"In  that  case  there  was  some  evidence  of  vio- 
lence, but  •  •  •  th3  issue  of  violence  was 
not  the  turning  point  of  the  decision."  And 
even  if  violence  were  unintentionally  in- 
cluded or  incidentally  referred  to  In  the  course 
ot  formulating  a  rule  touching  the  right  of 
free  speech,  such  an  ur  intentional  Inclusion 
or  Incidental  reference  it  too  uncertain  a  sup- 
port upon  which  to  rest  a  deprivation  of  this 
vital  privilege. 

Fourth.  There  is  no  State  statute  upon 
which  either  this  Court  or  the  Supreme  Court 
ot  Illinois  could  have  relied  in  sustaining 
the  injunction.  Assuming  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  did  declare  the  rule  which 
this  Court  has  adopted,  in  dclng  so  It  has  not 
marked  the  limits  of  the  rule  with  that  clar- 
ity which  should  be  a  prerequisite  to  an 
abridgment  of  free  speech.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  this  Court,  even  If  it  should,  has  supplied 
that  essential  definlteness.  What  we  are  here 
dealing  with  is  an  injunction,  and  not  a 
"statute  narrowly  drawn"  to  cover  a  situa- 
tion threatening  "imminent  and  aggravated 
danger."  Speaking  of  a  jimilar  abridgment  of 
constitutional  rights  v/here  there  was  no 
guiding  legislative  act,  ve  said  In  Canttcell  v. 
Connecticut :  "Violation  of  an  act  exhibiting 
such  a  legislative  Judgment  and  narrowly 
drawn  to  prevent  the  supposed  evil,  would 
pose  a  question  differing  from  that  we  must 
here  answer.  Such  a  declaration  of  the 
State's  policy  would  weigh  heavily  In  any 
challenge  of  the  law  as  Infringing  constitu- 
tional limitations.  Her;,  however,  the  Judg- 
ment is  based  on  a  corimon-law  concept  of 
the  most  general  and  undefined  nature. 
•  •  •  Here  we  have  a  situation  analogous 
to  a  conviction  under  t  statute  sweeping  in 
a  great  variety  of  concuct  under  a  general 
and  indefinite  characterization,  and  leaving 
to  the  executive  and  judicial  branches  too 
wide  a  discretion  In  its  application."  In  the 
present  case,  the  prohibition  against  the  dis- 
semination of  informat:on  through  peaceful 
picketing  was  but  one  of  the  many  restraints 
imposed  by  the  sweeping  injunction.  As  to 
thl3  one  single  element  of  the  prohibitions 
a  number  of  statements  appear  in  the  rule 
now  formulated.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  said 
that  "dissociated  acts  of  past  violence"  are 
not  enough  to  forfeit  the  right  of  free  speech. 
On  the  other  hand  a  "background  of  violence" 
appears  to  be  sufficient  Nor  are  any  more 
definite  standards  or  g\iides  to  be  found  in 
such  clauses  as  "context  of  violence";  "en- 
tanglement with  violence";  "coercive  effect"; 
"taint  of  force";  and  "coercive  thrust."  It  Is 
my  apprehension  that  a  rule  embodying  such 
bread  generalizations  cpens  up  new  possi- 
bilities for  invasion  of  the  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  first  amendment 

Fifth.  In  my  opinion  the  sweeping  injunc- 
tion here  approved  is  Jtistlfied  by  neither  of 
the  rules  and  is  not  supported  by  the  record. 

For  our  purposes,  in  order  to  reach  a  proper 
conclusion  as  to  Just  what  is  the  sweep  of 
the  injunction,  we  must  necessarily  turn  to 
the  complaint,  the  ansver,  the  evidence,  the 
findings,  and  the  decision  and  judgment  of 
the  Illinois  courts.  And  whether  the  injunc- 
tion will  restrain  the  exercise  of  constitu- 
tional rights  dep>ends  upon  the  effect  it  will 
have  upon  the  minds  of  those  whose  freedom 
of  expression  might  be  abridged  by  its  man- 
date. This  effect  in  tu:-n  depends  upon  the 
language  appearing  upon  the  face  of  the 
injunction.  By  that  language  we  must  judge 
it.  For  this  injunction  does  not  run  merely 
against  lawyers  who  mi#  ht  give  it  a  legalistic 
interpretation,  but  aga:nst  laymen  as  well. 
Our  question  then  becomes.  To  what  extent 
will  the  layman  who  might  wish  to  write 
about  or  discuss  the  prohibited  subjects  feel 
that  he  cannot  do  so  without  subjecting  him- 
lelf  to  the  possibility  of  a  jail  sentence  under 


a  summary  punishment  for  contempt?  This 
injunction,  like  a  criminal  statute,  prohibits 
conduct  under  fear  of  punishment.  There 
is  every  reason  why  we  should  look  at  the  in- 
junction as  we  would  a  statute,  and  If  upon 
its  face  it  abridges  the  constitutional  guar- 
anties of  freedom  of  expression.  It  should  be 
stricken  down.  This  is  especially  true  because 
we  must  deal  only  with  the  Federal  question 
presented,  which  Is  whether  petitioners  have 
been  denied  their  rights  under  the  first 
amendment.  The  Injunction,  like  a  statute, 
stands  as  an  overhanging  threat  of  future 
punishment.  The  law  of  Illinois  has  been 
declared  by  its  highest  court  in  such  manner 
as  to  infringe  upon  constitutional  guaran- 
ties. And  by  this  injunction  that  law  as 
actually  applied  abridges  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. Looking  at  the  injunction,  we  find 
that  under  pain  of  future  punishment  by  a 
trial  Judge  all  of  the  members  of  the  petition- 
ing union  (about  6,000)  are  prohibited  "From 
interfering,  hindering,  or  otherwise  dis- 
couraging or  diverting,  or  attempting  to  In- 
terfere with,  hinder,  discourage,  or  divert 
persons  desirous  of  or  contemplating  purchas- 
ing milk  and  cream  or  other  products  afore- 
said, including  the  use  of  said  signs,  banners, 
or  placards,  and  walking  up  and  down  In 
front  of  said  stores  as  aforesaid,  and  further 
preventing  the  deliveries  to  said  stores  of 
other  articles  which  said  stores  sell  through 
retail;  |or]  from  threatening  in  any  manner 
to  do  the  foregoing  acts;  •  •  •."  It  sure- 
ly cannot  be  doubted  that  an  act  of  the  Dli- 
nois  legislature,  couched  in  this  sweeping 
language,  would  be  held  invalid  on  Its  face. 
For  this  language  is  capable  of  being  con- 
strued to  mean  that  none  of  those  enjoined 
can,  without  subjecting  themselves  to  sum- 
mary punishment,  speak,  write,  or  publish 
anything  anywhere  or  at  any  time  which  the 
Illinois  covirt — acting  without  a  Jury  in  the 
exercise  of  its  broad  power  to  punish  for  con- 
tempt— might  conclude  would  result  in  dis- 
couraging people  from  buying  milk  products 
of  the  complaining  dairy.  And  more  than 
that — if  the  language  Is  so  construed,  those 
enjoined  can  be  sent  to  JaiJ  if  they  even 
threaten  to  write,  speak,  or  publish  In  such 
way  as  to  discourage  prospective  milk  pur- 
chasers. I  find  not  even  slight  justification 
for  an  interpretation  of  this  Injunction  so  as 
to  confine  its  prohibitions  to  conduct  near 
stores  dealing  In  respondent's  milk.  Neither 
the  language  of  the  Injunction  nor  that  of 
the  complaint  which  sought  the  injunction 
indicates  such  a  limitation.  Mr.  Justice  Car- 
dozo  approved  no  such  injunction  as  this  in 
Nann  v.  Raimist  (255  N.  Y.  307).  In  fact, 
he  ordered  expunged  from  the  injunction 
those  prohibitions  which  impaired  "defend- 
ant's indubitable  right  to  win  converts  over 
to  its  fold  by  recourse  to  peaceable  persua- 
sion, and  to  Induce  them  by  like  methods  to 
renounce  allegiance  to  its  rival." 

But  the  injunction  approved  here  does  not 
stop  at  closing  the  mouths  of  the  members 
of  the  petitioning  union.  It  brings  within 
its  all-embracing  sweep  the  spoken  or  written 
words  of  any  other  person  "who  may  •  •  • 
now  •  •  •  or  hereafter  •  •  •  agree 
or  arrange  with  them  •  •  •."  So,  if  a 
newspaper  should  agree  or  arrange  with  all 
or  some  of  those  here  enjoined  to  publish 
their  side  of  the  controversy,  thereby  neces- 
sarily tending  to  discourage  the  sale  of  cut- 
rate  milk,  the  publishers  might  likewise  be 
subject  to  punishment  for  contempt.  Ordi- 
narily the  scope  of  the  decree  is  coextensive 
with  the  allegations  of  the  bill,  its  support- 
ing affidavits,  or  findings  of  fact.  In  other 
words,  the  acts  enjoined  are  the  acts  alleged 
In  the  bill  as  the  basis  for  complaint.  And 
the  complaint  on  which  the  Injunction  here 
rests  specifically  charged  that  the  tmlon  had 
caused  "announcement  to  be  made  by  the 
public  press  of  the  city  of  Chicago  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidating  the  said  storekeepers 
and  causing  them  to  cease  purchasing  the 


milk  sold  by  said  plalntilfs  through  fear  and 
terror  of  the  renewal  of  said  conspir- 
acy. •  •  •"  Specific  reference  was  made 
to  these  newspaper  stories  as  appearing  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Eve- 
ning American.  Proof  was  made  of  these  pub- 
lications. And  the  Injunction  of  the  trial 
Judge,  set  aside  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois,  specifically  saved  to  petitioners — as 
In  effect  did  Justice  Cardozo  In  the  New  York 
case — their  right  to  publicize  their  cause  by 
means  of  "advertisement  or  communication." 
But  the  injunction  sustained  here  is  to  be 
issued  as  prayed  for  in  the  kill  cf  complaint. 
And  since  the  acts  enjoined  are  the  acts 
alleged  in  the  bill  as  the  basis  for  complaint, 
newspaper  publications  of  the  type  referred 
to  in  the  complaint  are  literally  enjoined. 
Since  the  literal  language  of  the  injunction, 
read  in  the  light  of  the  complaint,  the  sup- 
porting evidence,  and  the  language  of  the 
trial  Judge's  saving  clause — stricken  down  by 
action  sustained  here — thus  unconstitu- 
tionally abridges  the  rights  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  press,  we  cannot  escape  our  re- 
sponsibility by  the  simple  expedient  of  de- 
claring that  those  who  might  be  sent  to  jail 
for  violating  the  plain  language  of  the  in- 
junction might  eventually  obtain  relief  by 
appeal  to  this  court.  To  sanction  vague  and 
undefined  terminologies  in  dragnet  clauses 
directly  and  exclusively  aimed  at  restraining 
freedom  of  discussion  upon  the  theory  that 
we  might  later  acquit  those  convicted  for 
violation  of  such  terminology  amounts  In  my 
Judgment  to  a  prior  censorship  of  views. 
No  matter  how  the  decree  might  eventually 
be  construed.  Its  language,  viewed  In  the  light 
cf  the  whole  proceedings,  stands  like  an 
abstract  statute  with  an  overhanging  and 
undefined  threat  to  freedom  of  speech  and 
the  press.  All  this,  of  course,  is  true  only 
as  to  those  who  argue  on  the  side  of  the 
opponents  of  cut-rate  distribution.  No  such 
undefined  threat  hangs  over  those  who 
agree  or  arrange  with  the  advocates  of  the 
cut-rate  s3rstem  to  encourage  their  method 
of  distribution. 

Nor  is  It  any  answer  to  say  that  the  in- 
junction would  not  be  carried  out  in  all  ita 
potential  rigor.  It  was  to  obtain  just  these 
potentialities  that  recpondent.  already  having 
secured  from  the  trial  court  an  Injunction 
against  acts  of  violence,  appealed  to  the  Illi- 
nois Supreme  Court  in  order  to  secure  an  in- 
junction broad  enough  to  prevent  petition- 
ers' peaceable  communication  to  the  public  of 
their  side  of  tl--e  controversy.  It  is  too  much 
to  expect  that  after  complete  approval  of 
this  abridgment  of  public  dlscvtssion  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  and  after  the  opin- 
ion just  announced,  the  injunction  will  not 
b^  enforced  as  written.  So  written,  there 
could  hardly  be  provided  a  more  certain  meth- 
od wholly  and  completely  to  prevent  all  pub- 
lic discussion  antagonistic  to  respondent's 
method  of  selling  milk.  And  It  is  claimed  by 
the  members  of  the  petitioning  union  that 
foreclosure  of  opportunity  for  public  discus- 
sion amounts  to  a  death  sentence  for  the 
method  of  business  which  gives  them  employ- 
ment. The  decision  here  thus  permits  State 
control  by  Injunction  as  a  substitute  for  com- 
petitive discussion  of  a  controversy  of  par- 
ticular Interest  to  the  union,  and  a  matter 
of  public  concern  as  well. 

A  careful  study  of  the  entire  record  in  this 
case  convinces  me  that  neither  the  findings 
nor  the  evidence,  even  viewed  in  the  light 
most  favorable  to  respondent,  showed  such 
imminent,  clear,  and  present  danger  as  to 
justify  an  abridgment  of  the  rights  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  the  press.  The  picketing, 
which  did  not  begin  until  September  1934, 
has  at  all  times  been  peaceful.  Usually  one 
picket,  and  never  more  than  two,  walked 
along  the  street  bearing  a  sign.  These  pick- 
ets never  impeded  traffic  either  on  the  side- 
walks or  in  the  street,  nor  did  they  disturb 
any  passersby  or  custqpers.    In  fact,  u  U 
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■tlpxilated  In  the  record  that  pickets  "made 
no  threats  against  any  of  these  storekeepers, 
bat  peacefully  picketed  these  stores.  They 
made  no  attempt  to  stop  any  customers  or 
to  stop  delivery  except  Insofar  as  their  situ- 
ation and  the  signs  they  bore  had  that  tend- 
ency." There  was  no  evidence  to  connect 
them  with  any  kind  or  type  of  violence  at 
any  time  or  place.  As  was  found  by  the  mas- 
ter, this  was  In  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tion which  was  given  to  them  by  the  union 
ofBcials.  There  is  no  evidence  and  no  find- 
ing that  dissemination  of  information  by 
pickets  stimulated  anyone  else  to  commit  anj 
act  of  violence. 

There  was  evidence  that  violence  occurred — 
iome  committed  by  identified  persons  and 
some  by  unidentified  persons.  A  strike  of 
fanners  supplying  most  of  Chicago's  milk 
took  place  in  the  early  part  of  January  1934. 
This  strike  practically  stopped  the  Inflow  of 
milk  into  the  city.  As  a  result,  the  union 
drivers  were  ordered  not  to  report  for  work 
on  January  8  and  9,  at  the  height  of  the 
strike.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  major  acts  of  violence 
occurred.  According  to  the  complaint  and 
the  evidence,  seven  trucks  were  seized  or 
damaged  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  January  1934, 
and  one  on  the  6th.  These  are  the  only 
trucks  that  were  ever  seized  or  damaged, 
according  to  both  the  complaint  and  the  evi- 
dence, and  it  was  in  connection  with  these 
seizures  that  the  injuries  to  truck  drivers, 
the  shootings,  and  the  threats  referred  to  in 
this  court's  opinion  took  place.  Undoubtedly, 
acme  of  the  members  of  the  union  partici- 
pated in  this  violence,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  several  were  arrested,  criminal  prosecu- 
tions were  instituted,  and  the  cases  later 
settled  with  the  approval  of  the  trial  Judge. 
It  was  8  months  after  this  before  any  picket- 
ing occurred:  4  years  afterward  before  the 
trial  Judge  granted  an  Injunction,  limited  to 
violence  alone;  5  years  before  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  of  Illinois  directed  a  more  stringent 
Injimctlon  against  peaceful  persuasion;  and 
7  years  before  this  Court  sustained  the  in- 
junction 

During  the  period  of  the  farmers'  strike 
In  1934,  and  in  the  Immediately  succeeding 
months,  five  stores  were  either  bombed  or 
burned.  Three  union  members  were  tried," 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary 
for  arson  in  connection  with  one  of  these 
burnings.  All  of  this  violence  took  place 
many  months  before  any  of  the  picketing 
occurred.  In  addition  to  these  1934  acts  of 
violence,  the  evidence  showed  that  one  stench 
bomb  was  thrown  into  a  store  in  1935,  one  in 
1936.  and  two  in  1937.  The  identity  of  the 
persons  throwing  these  stench  bombs  was 
not  shown. 

The  only  other  violence  alleged  or  testified 
to  was  the  breaking  of  windows  in  cut-rate 
stores.  Most  of  the  testimony  as  to  these 
acts  of  violence  was  given  by  respondent's 
vendors,  and  was  extremely  indefinite.  The 
master  made  no  findings  as  to  specific  acts 
of  violence,  nor  as  to  the  dates  of  their 
occurrence.  Viewing  the  evidence  in  the  light 
most  favorable  to  respondent,  however,  all 
of  the  acts  of  violence  as  to  which  any  testi- 
mony was  offered  are  gathered  in  the  accom- 
panying footnote. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  my  study  of  the  entire 
record  that  I  rest  my  conclusion  that  the 
forfeit\ire  of  the  right  to  free  speech  effected 
by  the  injunction  is  not  warranted.  In 
reaching  this  conclusion,  I  fully  recognize 
that  the  union  members  guilty  of  violence 
were  subject  to  punishment  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  due  process  of  law. 
And  some  of  them  have  in  fact  been  prose- 
cuted and  convicted.  Punishment  of  law- 
less conduct  Is  in  accord  with  the  necessities 
of  government  and  is  essential  to  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  society.  But  it  is  going 
a  long  way  to  say  that  because  of  the  acts  of 
these  few  men.  6.000  other  members  of  their 
union  can  be  denied  the  right  to  express 
their  opinion  to  the  extent  accomplLshed  by 


the  sweeping  injunction  here  siistalned. 
Even  those  convicted  of  crime  are  not  in 
this  country  punished  by  having  their  free- 
dom of  expression  curtailed  except  under 
prison  rules  and  regulations,  and  then  only 
for  the  duration  of  their  wntence. 

No  one  doubts  that  Illinois  can  protect  its 
storekeepers  from  being  coerced  by  fear  of 
damage  to  their  property  from  window- 
smashing,  or  burnings  or  bombings.  And  to 
that  end  Illinois  Is  free  to  use  all  Its  vast 
resources  and  powers,  nor  should  this  Court 
stand  in  the  way  so  long  as  Illinois  does  not 
take  away  from  Its  people  rights  guaranteed 
to  them  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  When  clear  and  present  danger  of 
riot,  disorder,  interference  with  traffic  upon 
the  public  streets,  or  other  immediate  threat 
to  public  safety,  peace,  or  order  appears,  the 
power  of  the  Illinois  courts  to  prevent  or 
punish  is  obvious.  Furthermore,  this  is  true 
because  a  State  has  the  power  to  adopt  laws 
of  general  application  to  provide  that  the 
streets  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  primarily  exist,  and  because  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  order  Is  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  government.  But  in  a  series 
of  cases  we  have  held  that  local  laws  osten- 
sibly passed  pursuant  to  this  admittedly  pos- 
sessed general  power  could  not  be  enforced  in 
such  a  way  as  to  amount  to  a  prior  censor- 
ship on  freedom  of  expression,  or  to  abridge 
that  freedom  as  to  those  rightfully  and  law- 
fully on  the  streets.  Illinois,  like  all  the 
other  States  of  the  Union,  Is  part  of  a  na- 
tional democratic  system  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  which  depends  upon  the  right  of 
free  discussion  of  public  affairs — a  right 
whose  denial  to  some  leads  in  the  direction 
of  Its  eventual  denial  to  all.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  court's  injunction  strikes  directly  at 
the  heart  of  our  Government,  and  that  dep- 
rivation of  these  essential  liberties  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  rights  guaranteed  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation  by  their  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  concurs  In  this 
opinion. 
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Monday,  March  3  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13) ,  1941 


AR'nCLE  BY  WALTER  LIPPMANN 


Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  in- 
formative article  by  Walter  Lippmann,  a 
well-known  writer,  relating  to  the  method 
of  education  in  social  sciences  in  our  high 
schools  and  universities.  The  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  of  March 
1.  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  March  1, 1941] 

ON   BEING  TOO  CXTSRIMT 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

From  Dr.  Robey's  remarks  on  his  inquiry 
for  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
It  appears  that  all  would  be  well  with  the 
study  of  the  social  aciences  In  lilgh  schools 


If  only  the  textbooks  were  written  In  a  spirit 
which  he  approved,  expressed  opinions  which 
he  thought  were  sound,  and  were  done  in 
what  he  would  regard  as  a  scholarly  and 
competent  manner.  Thus  Dr.  Robey  has  pre- 
cipitated a  quarrel  which  is  insoluble  by  ra- 
tional discussion.  For  who  is  to  decide 
whether  Dr.  Robey  on  the  one  hand,  or  Dr. 
Rugg  and  the  authors  of  some  600  books,  are 
the  better  Judges  of  what  is  sound,  proper, 
scholarly,  and  competent? 

But  worse  than  that.  Dr.  Robey's  red  her- 
ring throws  us  off  the  scent  in  seeking  the 
solution  to  the  real  and  difficult  problem  of 
how  to  prepare  young  people  for  Judging  the 
debatable  issues  of  the  world  In  which  they 
are  going  to  live.  It  is  no  solution  of  this 
educational  problem  to  say  that  they  should 
be  taught  Dr.  Robey's  hotly  debated  opinions 
about  the  world  we  now  live  In  rather  than, 
for  example,  Dr.  Rugg's  hotly  debated  opin- 
ions. 

There  are  reasons  for  thinking,  so  at  least 
it  seems  to  me,  that  Dr.  Robey  and  Dr.  Rugg 
are  the  victims  of  the  same  educational  fal- 
lacy, that,  in  Mr.  Dooley's  words,  they  are  as 
far  apart  as  the  two  poles  and  as  much  alike. 
For  they  assume  that  the  way  to  prepare  the 
young  for  the  future  Is.  as  soon  as  they  have 
Just  about  learned  to  read  and  write,  to  fur- 
nish them  views  about  the  present.  Is  this 
assumption  correct?  If  it  is,  we  had  better 
resign  ourselves  to  an  Interminable  struggle 
among  parties,  pressure  groups,  and  ideologi- 
cal sects  for  the  control  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum. Instead  of  an  education  which 
transmits  and  perfects  the  culture  of  west- 
ern men,  we  shall  have  a  new  education  every 
time  there  is  a  shift  in  the  winds  of  political 
opinion.  And  we  shall  make  the  schools  an 
arena  in  which  the  question  to  be  decided  is 
whether  Dr.  Robey's  current  doxy  or  Dr. 
Rugg's  current  doxy  is  to  be  the  currently 
official  orthodoxy. 

Yet  neither  logic  nor  experience  Justifies 
the  assumption  that  a  high-school  student 
will  be  prepared  for  his  adult  world  by  offer- 
ing him  the  debatable  opinions  of  the  world 
in  which  we  are  adults.  No  one  begins  to 
study  medicine  by  attempting  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  curative  properties  of  insulin 
and  sulfapyrldin.  There  are  too  many  other 
things  in  physiology  and  chemistry  to  be 
learned  before  the  medical  student  can  even 
begin  to  appreciate  the  problem,  much  less 
to  reach  a  conclusion  about  it.  But  some- 
how, when  it  comes  to  educating  the  citizen, 
we  of  this  generation  have  been  persuaded 
to  think  we  can  run  before  we  learn  to  walk, 
that  we  can  begin  our  education  at  what  Is 
really  the  end  of  an  education,  that  Is  tc  say, 
with  views  about  the  latest  and  obscurest 
Issues  of  the  contemporary  world. 

Thus  we  have  departed  from  the  educa- 
tional practice  of  2,000  years  and  have  fallen 
Into  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  the  study 
of  contemporary  Issues  is  the  best  education. 
Surely  this  is  a  fallacy.  For  nothing  is  so 
quickly  out  of  date  as  a  contemporary  issue, 
and  there  is  no  ground  for  thinking  that  Dr. 
Robey's  "sound  views"  or  Dr.  Rugg's  "en- 
lightened views"  about  the  current  contro- 
versies will  be  any  more  significant  or  perti- 
nent 20  years  hence  than  they  were  20  years 
ago.  This  effort  to  be  so  contemporary,  so 
current,  so  much  up-to-the-minute,  so  close 
to  headlines,  is  dubious  enough  among  Jour- 
nalistic commentators  Among  educators  it 
is  a  disease.  It  Is  a  way  of  confusing  the 
Judgment  of  the  young  by  inviting  them  to 
believe  they  can  make  Judgments  before  they 
have  learned  the  art  of  making  Judgments. 

Only  very  recently  has  it  come  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  way  to  prepare  a  student  for 
the  Issues  of  his  life  is  to  begin  by  studying 
the  issues  that  preoccupy  his  parents.  The 
founders  of  the  American  Republic  were  ex- 
traordinarily well-educated  men;  to  compare 
their  discussion  of  public  questions  with 
ours  is  not  flattering  to  ourselves.  In  what 
textbooks  did  they  study  political  science? 
Did  the  men  who  drafted  the  Constitution 
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In  Philadelphia  in  178^  study  textbooks  deal- 
ing with  the  controvers.es  of,  say,  1760?  Not 
at  all.  No  such  textl>ook8  existed.  Their 
political  Judgment  was  formed  by  the  study 
of  the  classics  of  the  undent  world  and  of 
the  scholastic  philosophy  and  of  the  history 
of  the  struggle  for  law  by  their  ancestors  in 
England  during  the  seve:ateenth  century.  And 
so,  though  as  children  they  probably  did  not 
hear  In  their  schools  tte  latest  views  on  the 
latest  news,  when  they  grew  up  to  be  re- 
sponsible men  their  minds  had  been  stocked 
with  the  experience  and  wisdom  which  re- 
mained after  the  smoke  and  dust  of  ancient 
controversies  had  been  cleared  away.  Thus 
they  could  see  through  the  smoke  and  dust 
of  the  contemporary  controversies  and  could 
Judge  them  in  perspective. 

If,  then,  we  wish  seriously  to  examine  the 
problem  of  education  for  citizenship,  we  shall 
have  to  examine  it  at  a  much  deeper  level 
than  that  on  which  Dr.  F-obey's  and  Dr.  Rugg's 
opinions  are  clashing.  We  must  ask  ourselves 
the  question  whether  In  fact  there  Is  any  way, 
except  by  studying  the  past,  of  educating  men 
in  the  present  for  the  future. 

Our  forefathers  did  not  think  there  was 
any  other  way.  When  we  examine  the  results 
of  modern  education,  w(!  might  well  ask  our- 
selves whether  they  were  not  right,  whether 
our  contemporaneousness  is  not  mlseducation. 
Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the  study  of  the 
present  war  in  high  schDols  and  even  among 
undergraduates  in  the  colleges.  Let  us  ask 
ourselves  whether  there  is  a  genuine  educa- 
tion to  be  had  by  diverting  their  energy  to  the 
reading  of  news  that  cannot  always  be  veri- 
fied, that  every  competent  reporter  knows  Is 
inconclusive — to  the  discussion  of  interpreta- 
tions and  opinions  by  men  and  women  who, 
If  they  are  candid,  will  sey  they  are  groping  in 
the  dark  and  through  a  chick  fog. 

My  notion  Is  that  the  older  curriculum  was 
In  principle  right,  and  -hat  the  way  to  pre- 
pare for  contemparary  affairs  is  to  study  the 
classics  of  human  affairs.  Then,  for  example, 
the  best  educational  preparation  for  an  un- 
derstanding of  this  war  would  be  a  study  of 
the  wars  of  Napoleon  and  the  wars  of  Marl- 
borough, and  back  of  them,  perhaps,  of  the 
Crusades;  and  first  of  al,  I  should  think,  as 
the  proper  foundation,  the  Persian  and  the 
Pelopenneslan  and  the  Funic  Wars. 

The  struggles  between  Hellas  and  Persia, 
between  Athens  and  Sparta,  between  Rome 
and  Carthage,  are  a  better  subject  matter  for 
the  textbooks  In  the  schools  than  are  the 
communiques,  broadcasts,  and  comments  of 
the  present  war.  For  tlie  past  Is  more  Intel- 
ligible than  the  present.  Since  the  conclu- 
sions are  known.  It  Is  more  available  for  the 
study  of  cause  and  effect,  of  good  and  evil. 
The  Issues  are  clearer.  And,  above  all,  they 
do  not  engage  the  student's  passions  before 
his  reason  is  trained  to  control  them,  before 
his  mind  has  been  formed  by  contemplating 
experience  to  discriminate  among  experi- 
ments. 


The  Lease-Lend  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  'HIE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  March  3  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 


Mr.  GUFFEY.   Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  submitted  to  me  by  the  Indiana 


Committee  for  National  Defense  a  state- 
ment regarding  the  lease-lend  bill  now 
pending  in  the  Senate,  prepared  by 
Booth  Tarkington,  the  eminent  Ameri- 
can author.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobo,  as  follows: 

Urr'S    TALK,    NOT    AaCTTX 

(By  Booth  Tarkington) 

Of  late,  all  over  the  country  we  have  been 
listening  too  often  to  orators  who  use  argu- 
ment not  as  the  explanatory  prop  of  truth 
but  as  the  means  to  baffle  and  humble  an 
opponent.  Debaters  are  likely  to  make  the 
discussion  of  divergent  views  into  emotional 
contest.  Trying  to  hammer  out  the  truth  on 
the  anvil  of  another  man's  head  is  a  process 
less  useful  than  "sitting  down  with  him"  to 
discover  If  you  and  he  together  can't  agree 
upon  some  fundamental  facts  from  which 
the  truth  can  be  deducted. 

Adopting  this  process,  we  Inquire:  What 
was  the  origin  of  the  proposed  lend-lease 
bill? 

Plainly  the  events  that  began  an  American 
sequence  culminating  in  this  bill  were  the 
triumphant  Nazi  Invasions  of  the  neutral 
European  countries  followed  by  the  startling 
collapse  of  the  French  Army.  Until  these 
things  happened  America  was  comparatively 
placid,  felt  superior  and  sometimes  talked 
amusedly  of  the  "phony"  European  war.  Al- 
most everybody  will  agree  with  this  state- 
ment and  so  far  there's  no  ground  for 
dispute. 

Immediately  upon  the  dispersal  of  the 
French  Army  all  this  comparative  placidity 
in  America  changed;  there  arose  an  immense 
general  agitation  for  the  production  of 
deadly  weapons. 

Why  did  we  want  weapons? 

Because  we  were  afraid  something  might 
happen  that  would  leave  us  unprotected. 

Why  did  we  fall  Into  this  fright? 

Evidently  because  we  had  previously  felt 
that  we  were  protected.  We'd  had  a  sense 
of  security  so  strong  that  we  oppMDsed  and 
derided  suggestions  that  we  fully  jirm  our- 
selves. We'd  felt  quite  comfortable,  un- 
armed. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  event  we  were 
so  afraid  might  happen  to  us — so  desperately 
afraid,  indeed,  that  we  began  to  spend  billions 
for  arms  although  we  were  already  calami- 
tously In  debt? 

We  were  afraid  that  Hitler  could  take  the 
British  Navy.  We  weren't  afraid  on  Britain's 
account,  we  were  afraid  on  our  own.  Nat- 
urally, with  us  it  was  America  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time.  Individuals  are  generous  and 
self-sacrificing  some  times,  but  nations  never. 
We  were  afraid  America  would  lose  the  British 
Navy. 

It  Is  curious  that  some  people  have  dis- 
puted this.  They  say  that  we  were  protected 
not  by  the  British  Navy  but  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  answer  Is  that  we  didn't  begin  to 
turn  our  peaceful  country  into  an  armored 
one  because  we  were  afraid  we'd  lose  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  It  was  still  there.  Now,  today, 
it  is  where  it  has  always  been,  but  the  people  | 
who  say  it  protects  us  do  not  trust  It.  That 
Is  clear  because  they  say  we  must  spend  bU- 
llons  and  billions  to  protect  ourselves. 

Just  here,  then,  is  where  argument  about 
the  facts  begins.  One  side  says  that  the  water 
Itself  protected  us  and  the  other  side  says 
that  ships  on  the  water  protected  us.  (The 
ships,  of  course,  were  British,  as  we  didn't 
have  enough.)  But  since  those  who  say  the 
water  was  and  is  our  salvation  also  declare  (by 
advocating  heavy  armament)  that  it  Is  not 
sufficient  to  save  us,  they  themselves  deny 
their  own  allegation.  The  true  fact  then  is. 
as  stated  above,  after  the  French  collapse  the 
United  States  was  In  fear  that  It  would  lose 


the  British  Navy.  Hence.  If  the  country  was 
right,  It  was  Indeed  in  danger  and  tbe  British 
were  actually  protecting  it. 

Moreover,  if  the  British  Navy  was  protect- 
ing America  last  summer  It  Is  still  doing  so, 
since  our  own  Navy  Isn't  yet  much  more 
powerful  than  it  was  then.  Our  safety,  there- 
fore, rests  upon  the  preservation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  British  Navy.  The  effective- 
ness of  the  British  Navy  depends  on  many 
elements,  aU  of  them,  so  far.  British.  Amer- 
ica's present  preservation  from  danger,  then, 
inevitably  depends  upon  the  preservation  of 
Britain.  Most  ominously  this  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  what  la  called  the  ines- 
capable conclusion — and  to  those  who  refuse 
It  we  might  suggest  that  they  imagine  for 
some  moments  their  own  sensations  after 
receiving  authentic  news  of  the  surrender  of 
the  British  Empire  to  Hitler. 

The  question  isn't  easily  to  be  evaded :  How 
far  shotild  we  extend  ourselves  for  the  preser- 
vation of  Britain?  The  answer  seems  to  be 
the  logically  evoked  interrogation:  How  far 
should  we  extend  ourselves  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  ourselves? 

It  is  hard  that  we  should  have  to  find  the 
answer  to  that  question.  Many  will  resent 
even  the  asking  of  it.  Being  unfamiliar  with 
the  condition  of  the  world,  or  so  hating  to 
realize  that  dreadful  condition  that  they 
close  eyes  and  ears  to  it.  they  damn  the 
question  and  slander  the  questioner.  Pha- 
roah  slew  the  bearers  of  evil  tidings — a 
natural  impulse  but  not  helpful  to  his  inter- 
ests. 

When  a  nation  la  confronted  by  so  dis- 
maying a  question  the  minds  of  the  people 
should  be  cleared  of  useless  clutter.  Most 
of  otir  clutter.  Just  now,  is  verbiage:  We 
hear  again  and  again  from  the  debaters 
phrases  and  words  that  have  no  bearing  on 
our  condition— "Make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy," for  Instance.  This  Is  used  daily, 
and  sometimes  hourly,  to  discredit  our  en- 
trance Into  the  World  War  in  1917;  but  It 
was  only  an  unfortunate  and  misapplied 
slogan  Invented  after  we'd  begun  to  fight 
and  it  had  no  relation  whatever  to  our  rea- 
sons for  going  to  war.  Other  words  and 
phrases  also  are  mere  clutter — totalitarian. 
Ideologies,  our  way  of  Ufe,  Britain  fighting 
our  war,  world  revolution,  etc.,  and  especially 
generosity  to  gallant  men  of  our  own  race 
in  their  peril,  and  for  the  sake  of  Britain. 
We  couldn't  possibly  be  brought  to  do  more 
than  knitting  and  subscribing  the  Red  Cross 
work  for  anybody  but  ourselves  and  the  idea 
that  wed  actually  risk  anything  for  Britain 
is  grotesque. 

Cutting  all  the  talk -clutter  we  find  the  fact 
before  us  only  to  horribly  simple:  Adolf  Hit- 
ler, a  fanatic  egoist  and  cruel  genius,  or- 
ganized a  clique  that  conquered  Germany. 
and  now  with  the  aid  of  regimentally  en- 
thused millions  as  well  as  compelled  millions, 
will  conquer  the  world  unless  he  is  stopped. 
We  are  part  of  the  world  and  will  suffer 
conquest  unless,  he  is  stopped.  If  we  are 
conquered,  the  conqueror  can  do  what  he 
likes  to  all  of  us.  He  has  said  that  we  are 
despicable  and  we  know  what  he  does  to 
people  whom  he  despises. 

There  Is  the  fact  before  us.  Thinking  It 
over,  we  find  it  more  Important  than  being 
a  Republican  and  even  than  being  Justly 
aggrieved  businessmen  for  whom  the  New 
Deal  has  made  life  hard  and  sometimes  in- 
sulting. Completely  effective  aid  to  Britain 
can't  issue  from  the  President:  he  doesn't 
possess  It.  If  it  goes,  it  issues  from  the  Na- 
tion whose  agent  he  Is.  Many  people  who 
distrust  Mr.  Roosevelt  believe  that,  given  the 
power,  instead  of  remaining  the  agent  of  the 
Nation,  he  would  make  himself  a  dictator 
over  it.  That  would  be  a  calamity  but  one 
lesser  than  succnmblng  to  conquest  and  a 
foreign  dictatorship.  With  a  choice  of  two 
evils,  is  it  sensible  to  choose  the  worse? 

Thus,  willy  nlUy,  we  have  to  deal  with 
dangerous  possibilities.  Considering  the  one 
nearest  home,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  try  to 
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make  himself  a  dictator,  we  And  In  his  coiv- 
duct  In  the  matter  of  the  lease-lend  bill 
various  evidences  to  the  contrary.  It  la 
plain  that  he  does  not  wish  to  exercise  cer- 
tain powers  he  already  has  unless  he  secures 
the  authority  of  Congress  to  sustain  him. 
and  he  has  readily  accepted  checks  Imposed 
by  amendments  attached  to  the  bill.  If.  In 
the  past,  he  has  sought  power  for  Its  own 
sake,  he  does  not  appear  to  be  doing  that 
now.  It  Is  to  our  point  to  remember  that  If 
all  the  rest  of  us  are  in  danger — and  when- 
ever Hitler  makes  a  gain  our  spinal  chills 
prove  that  we  know  we  are — then  necessarily 
Mr.  Rooeevelt  stands  In  as  great  personal 
peril  as  anybody  does.  In  fact,  recalling 
what  happened  to  the  chief  ofB  als  of  Aus- 
tria and  some  other  countries,  we  may  well 
concede  that  the  President  could  be  In  the 
worst  case  of  all — If  Hitler  comes.  Self- 
preservation  Is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and 
Mr.  Rooeevelt  Is  subject  to  It.  Therefore, 
hell  take  the  course  that  his  Information 
leads  him  to  believe  Involves  the  least  risk 
to  the  United  States  and  to  himself. 

Bxislnessmen  generally  and  Republicans 
don't  like  him,  and  that's  natural;  but  when 
yoxir  house  threatens  to  catch  fire  It  doesn't 
much  matter  whether  or  not  you  like  the 
head  fireman. 


The  Lend-Leate  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  March  3  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ. 
OF  NEW  MEXICO 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral days  ago  I  listened  to  with  much  in- 
terest and  obtained  much  information  to 
an  extremely  able  address  delivered  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Ch.\vez]  in  opposition  to  the 
passage  of  H.  R.  1776.  At  that  time  he 
approached  the  subject  from  an  angle 
entirely  different  from  that  used  by  some 
others  of  us  who  oppose  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

I  wish  to  say  further  in  connection 
therewith  that  last  Saturday  night, 
~  March  1,  between  6:45  and  7  o'clock,  I 
"-meard  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  de- 
ilver-aa  address  over  the  radio  network 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  opposition  to  the  bill,  and 
I  was  so  thoroughly  interested  in  what  he 
had  to  say  that  I  requested  of  him  per- 
mission to  ask  that  the  address  be  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix, and  I  call  particular  attention  to  one 
of  the  paragraphs  of  the  address  and  a 
portion  of  another,  which  I  shall  read,  as 
follows: 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  bill 
should  not  be  enacted.  Most  of  those  have 
been  discussed,  but  there  still  remains  one 
of  the  most  vital — Its  effect  on  our  pan- 
American  relatlona. 


That  portion  of  the  other  paragraph  to 
which  I  desire  to  call  attention,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  conclusion  is  Inevitable  that  Its  pas- 
sage, coupled  with  our  Intervention  In  the 
European  war,  spells  the  doom  of  Western 
Hemisphere  solidarity. 

In  reference  to  that  approach,  Mr. 
President,  involving  our  relations  with 
the  twenty-odd  Latin-American,  Central, 
and  South  American  Republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  I  wish  to  state  that 
on  the  conclusion  of  my  prepared  address 
of  today  I  shall  discuss  some  features  of 
what  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  had 
to  say. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

There  is  one  consequence  of  the  lend- 
lease  bill.  H.  R.  1776,  which  has  been  little 
touched  upon  In  the  testimony  before  the 
committees  In  the  Senate  and  House  In  the 
debates  or  In  the  public  utterances  of  those 
Interested  In  the  proposal,  and  that  Is  the 
effect  of  this  measure  upon  the  good-neigh- 
bor policy. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  bill 
should  not  be  enacted.  Most  of  these  have 
been  discussed,  but  there  still  remains  one 
of  the  most  vital — Its  effect  on  our  pan- 
American  relations. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  H.  R.  1776  spells 
nothing  less  than  war.  which.  In  turn,  means 
the  doom  of  the  good-neighbor  policy. 

At  the  outset  let  me  quote  from  a  leading 
American,  and  however  outworn  his  thoughts 
may  seem  to  some.  It  would  be  well  for  all 
of  us  to  pause  and  dwell  a  few  moments 
upon  the  wisdom  of  Washington's  Farewell 
Address.     The  quotation  is  not  long: 

"So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of 
one  nation  for  another  produces  a  variety 
of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  favorite  nation, 
facilitating  the  illusion  of  an  imaginary 
common  Interest,  in  cases  where  no  real 
common  interest  exists,  and  Infusing  Into 
one  the  enmities  of  the  other,  betrays  the 
former  Into  a  participation  In  the  quarrels 
and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  adequate  In- 
ducements or  Justifications." 

With  -lis  advice  before  us,  let  us  look  at 
H.  R.  1776,  dispassionately  and  solely  from 
the  standpoint  of  what  Is  best  for  our  own 
country.  My  conception  of  American  public 
opinion  In  respect  to  this  proposed  measure 
can  be  briefly  summarized: 

In  the  first  place,  public  opinion  Is  unani- 
mously fov  aid  to  Britain.  We  all  admire 
the  courageous  stand  of  the  English.  We 
admire  their  grit  and  the  way  they  can 
take  It. 

Second,  all  Americans  condemn  the  viola- 
tion of  treaties,  the  oppression  of  minorities, 
the  ruthless  conquest  of  small  nations. 

Third,  the  American  people  are  whole- 
heartedly in  favor  of  staying  out  of  war. 

Finally,  In  keeping  with  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  American  people  to  stay  out  of  war, 
there  Is  an  underlying  desire  that  friendship 
be  cultivated  with  our  nearest  neighbors, 
that  there  be  built  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere a  solid  phalanx  of  American  republics 
dedicated  to  peace  and  powerful  enough  to 
prevent  aggression  from  any  quarter. 

With  these  cardinal  points  of  American 
public  opinion  In  mind,  the  analysis  of  the 
lend-lease  bill  becomes  a  simple  matter.  The 
conclusion  is  inevitable  that  its  passage, 
coupled  with  our  Intervention  In  the  Euro- 
pean war,  spells  the  doom  of  Western  Hemi- 
sphere solidarity. 

From  these  four  points.  It  follows  that  the 
will  of  the  American  people  Is  that  the  aid 
to  Britain  shall  be  as  extensive  as  possible, 
but  it  must  be  short  of  war.  This  means  that 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  department 


of  our  Government  must  avoid  doing  any- 
thing which  tends  to  Involve  us  in  the  Euro- 
pean conflict  as  a  belligerent.  To  accomplish 
this,  we  must  scrupulously  observe  our  own 
International  obligations. 

In  developing  this  subject,  I  don't  propose 
to  review  the  entire  background  of  American 
policy  toward  Latin  America.  I  take  great 
pride  In  the  effectiveness  of  the  administra- 
tion's good-neighbor  policy.  Under  the  able 
and  sincere  leadership  of  our  President,  and 
our  respected  and  beloved  Secretary  of  State, 
the  United  States  has  gained  a  new  signifi- 
cance In  Latin  America.  In  place  of  dollar 
diplomacy,  marines,  and  Intervention,  our 
country  Is  Just  beginning  to  be  trusted.  By 
the  good-neighbor  policy,  we  have  dedicated 
ourselves,  along  with  the  other  republics  of 
this  hemisphere,  to  the  policy  of  noninter- 
vention in  the  Internal  political  affairs  of 
other  countries.  Instead  we  have  Inaugu- 
rated a  policy  of  mutual  consultation  and 
assistance,  a  policy  of  mutual  respect.  Con- 
tinental solidarity  and  collaboration  have  fol- 
lowed. We  have  reaffirmed  our  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  International  law. 

These  are  not  empty  phrases  or  policies 
which  we  would  like  to  follow.  Nor  are  they 
principles  which  we  can  lightly  throw  over- 
board In  case  they  do  not  suit  our  purpose 
These  are  solemn  covenants  entered  Into  by 
this  Nation  at  the  Pan-American  conferences 
at  Lima,  Panama,  and  Habana.  They  are 
covenants  which  have  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  making  them  a 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

At  Lima,  on  December  23,  1936,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  American  states  "*  •  • 
considering  their  unshakable  will  for  peace, 
their  profound  sentiment  of  humanity  and 
tolerance,  and  their  absolute  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  international  law  •  •  •" 
declared  that  they  reaffirm  "•  •  •  their 
continental  solidarity  and  their  purpose  to 
collaborate  in  the  maintenance  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  said  solidarity  is  based 
•     •     •  >• 

At  Panama.  In  1939.  the  declaration  of  Lima 
in  respect  to  the  "unshakable  will  of  the 
American  republics  for  peace"  was  reiterated 
as  a  part  of  the  declaration  of  neutrality  en- 
tered into  by  the  American  republics  at  that 
historic  conference.  I  quote  from  the  decla- 
ration: 

"The  attitude  assumed  by  the  American  re- 
publics has  served  to  demonstrate  that  it  is 
their  unanlous  intention  not  to  become  In- 
volved in  the  European  conflict." 

That  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
American  republics  resolved  that  their  re- 
spective terrestrial,  maritime,  and  aerial  ter- 
ritories should  not  be  utilized  as  bases  by  any 
belligerents. 

The  language  of  this  provision  Is  clear.  I 
shall  read  you  paragraph  3  of  the  resolution : 

"To  declare  that  with  regard  to  their  status 
as  neutrals,  there  exist  certain  standards 
recognized  by  the  American  republics  appli- 
cable in  these  circumstances  and  that  in  ac- 
cordance with  them  they: 

"(a)  Shall  prevent  their  respective  terres- 
trial, maritime,  and  aerial  territories  from 
being  utilized  as  bases  of  belligerent  opera- 
tions. 

"(b)  Shall  prevent,  In  accordance  with  their 
internal  legislation,  the  Inhabitants  of  their 
territories  from  engaging  in  activities  capable 
of  affecting  the  neutral  status  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics." 

If  these  provisions  which  are  clear  and  un- 
derstandable, mean  what  they  say  and  are  a 
part  of  our  law  (and  by  the  Constitution, 
treaties  which  have  been  ratlflcd  are  a  part 
of  our  law),  why  then  do  we  propose  to  vio- 
late this  principle  of  an  "unshakable  will  for 
peace"?  We  dedicated  ourselves  at  Lima  to 
this  principle.  But  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
which  the  proponents  themselves  admit  Is  a 
violation  of  international  law,  is  of  itself  a 
formulation  of  a  belKgerent  policy.  How  shall 
we  then  Justify  our  position  in  condemning 
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the  violation  of  trea'les  by  the  aggressor 
nations  when  we  pay  sc  little  heed  to  our  own 
treaty  obligations  entered  into  with  our  near- 
est neighbors. 

Now  it  is  proposed  tc  place  our  port  facili- 
ties and  navy  yards  at  the  disposal  of  one  of 
the  belligerent  nations  when,  by  the  declara- 
tion of  Panama,  we  have  solemnly  pledged 
ourselves  to  prevent  oui  territories  from  being 
utilized  as  bases  of  bellgerent  operations. 

The  language  of  th-;  treaty  Is  clear;  the 
language  of  H.  R.  1776  Is  also  clear.  Section 
3,  paragraph  3  of  the  1)111  permits  the  Presi- 
dent to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  the  head  of  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment "to  test,  inspect  prove,  repair,  outfit, 
recondition,  or  otherwise  to  place  In  good 
working  order  any  defense  article  for  any 
such  government." 

It  is  Impossible  to  reconcile  that  provi- 
sion of  H.  R.  1776  wl-.h  the  declaration  of 
Panama  which  I  Just  read. 

In  respect  to  the  bill  in  general,  no  one. 
not  even  its  most  ardtnt  sponsor,  has  sug- 
gested that  It  is  a  neutral  act,  under  any 
conception  of  international  law.  The  au- 
thority granted  in  H.  R.  1776,  when  put  Into 
effect,  would  constitute  acts  of  belligerency, 
and  this  would  be  cleai'ly  a  violation  of  the 
declarations  of  neutrality  and  solidarity 
enunciated  at  Lima,  Panama,  and  Habana. 

At  Panama  we  promised  our  good  neigh- 
bors to  the  south,  by  sui)sectlon  b  of  article  3, 
that  we  would  prevent.  In  accordance  with 
Internal  legislation,  our  inhabitants  from  en- 
gaging in  unneutral  acts.  But  the  lend-lease 
bill,  if  enacted.  Is  legislation  which  contem- 
plates and  authorizes  unneutral  acts  of  the 
most  flagrant  character. 

We  are  trking  this  step  without  consulting 
the  republics  which  participated  In  these  con- 
ferences. We  are  violating  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  Itself. 

We  are  about  to  revive  the  old  fears  which 
our  own  Imperialism  instilled  In  our  Latin- 
American  neighbors.  It  has  not  been  so  many 
years  since  we  were  regarded  as  the  colossus 
of  the  north,  "the  hated  Yankee  Republic." 
This  feeling  persisted  for  well-nigh  100  years. 
It  was  characterized  by  our  direct  Interven- 
tion in  the  Internal  affa^s  of  our  neighbors. 
The  almighty  dollar  weighed  heavier  in  the 
balance  of  our  affectior  than  our  love  for 
democracy  and  human  freedom.  Thls^ looms 
very  large  by  contrast  with  the  8  short  years 
of  the  good-neighbor  pcUcy. 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  defense 
of  our  own  country  is  a  most  pressing  prob- 
lem today.  It  is  fully  as  dependent  upon 
continental  or  Western  Hemisphere  solidarity 
as  It  is  in  arming  ourselves  to  the  teeth.  A 
highly  mechanized  and  modem  army,  an  un- 
beatable air  force,  and  a  two-ocean  navy  are 
vital,  but  our  geographical  position  makes  it 
essential  that  we  have  real  and  sincere  friends 
In  Latin  America. 

We  will  have  these  friends  if  we  follow  the 
path  outlined  In  the  cmferences  of  Lima, 
Panama,  aid  Habana.  The  principles  enun- 
ciated there  are  not  hard  to  follow.  But  we 
must  pay  more  attention  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  to  our  own  neutrality  and 
peace  than  to  any  other  portion  of  the  globe. 
It  requires  that  we  take  no  part  In  the  age- 
old  European  qutirrels.  It  means  that  we 
must  be  neutral,  and  that,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  radio  audience,  is  precisely  what 
we  are  not.  If  we  pass  H.  R.  1776. 

This  bill  violates  our  solemn  covenants.  It 
means  that  we  are  forgetting  our  solemn 
promise  of  neutrality  and  our  promise  of 
mutual  consultation  with  our  neighbors;  we 
are  plunging  headlong  into  the  European  con- 
flict. We  are  taking  sides  and,  as  the  Yankee 
Juggernaut,  we  will  expect  these  neighbors  to 
tag  along  behind  us.  Here  Is  the  point  of 
contention.  The  American  republics  want 
Western  Hemisphere  defense  to  be  mutual. 
If  deviation  from  the  neutral  status  is  con- 
templated, they  expect  to  be  consulted — and 
rightly  so.    But  we  may  be  going  ahead  as 


others  have — in  Europe — forgetting  our  sol- 
emn pledges.  But  if  we  do  this,  we  should  at 
least  know  the  consequences. 

The  American  republics  at  Habana  pledged 
themselves  and  declared  that  they  condemned 
"hostilities  within  territorial  waters,"  and 
called  for  reciprocal  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion for  the  defense  of  the  Americas.  We 
took  part  In  the  conference  and  agreed  to 
these  principles.  How,  then,  can  we  face 
these  republics  and  tell  them  that  we  our- 
selves are  embarking  on  a  course  of  action  in 
another  continent,  willfully  forgetting  about 
reciprocal  assistance  and  cooperation?  This 
action  can  have  but  one  result:  Western 
H^nisphere  solidarity,  so  carefully  fostered,  Is 
shattered  at  one  blow. 

Perhaps  It  Is  argued  that  Western  Hemi- 
sphere solidarity  does  not  matter,  that  It  is 
more  Important  that  we  settle  things  In  Eu- 
rope. It  may  even  be  said,  as  a  distinguished 
Senator  did  recently  during  the  debates  on 
the  lend-lease  bill,  that  this  Nation  might 
feel  more  secure  If  the  British  Empire  owned 
all  the  possessions  around  the  Panama  Canal. 
But  I  don't  believe  that  the  American  people 
feel  that  way'.  I  think  that  most  of  the 
American  people  are  glad  that  they  are  In 
America.  Here,  no  age-old  boundary  ques- 
tions, no  violent  hatreds,  nursed  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  disturb  the  peace. 

We  are  glad  we  are  in  America  where  there 
is  ijeace.  I  am  quite  s\ire  our  good  neighbors 
know  that  we  in  the  United  States  do  not 
have  a  copyright  on  the  word  "American,"  for 
they,  too,  live  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
They  and  we  are  part  of  the  new  tradition. 
They  won  their  freedom  from  the  vicissitudes 
and  turmoil  of  Europe,  Just  as  we  did.  They 
want  to  feel,  as  we  do,  that  pwwer-polliics 
were  left  behind. 

Pan-Americanism  and  peace  are  more  im- 
portant to  the  American  people  than  inter- 
vention and  war.  Because  I  am  convinced  of 
this,  let  us  consider  our  own  position  first. 
In  otu  haste  to  aid  Britain  overseas,  we  must 
consider  carefully  the  effect  of  the  step  we 
are  asked  to  take.  Let  us  know  the  conse- 
quences of  our  actions. 

The  lend-lease  bill  means  death  to  the 
good-neighbor  policy. 


A  Shining  Mark  for  Economizers,  if  Any 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

Of  MASSACHXJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  3.  1941 


Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  title  "A  Shining  Mark  for 
Economizers,  if  Any,"  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  28, 1941,  Arthur  Krock 
refers  to  H.  R.  3368,  the  so-called  OT.eary 
bill,  designed  to  give  permanent  existence 
to  the  OflBce  of  Government  Reports, 
which  has  recently  been  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments. 

In  the  past  I  have  frequently  paid  my 
respects  to  this  particular  agency. 

I  call  attention  to  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  article  in  question: 

The  Oljeary  bill  provides  $1,500,000  an- 
nually to  permanlze  and  extend  the  peculiar 
fimctions  of  the  Office  of  Government  Re- 
ports, directed  by  LoweU  Mellett.  If  Con- 
gress passes   the   measure  any  adminlstra- 


tion.  including  this  one.  can  make  a  central 
propaganda  and  censorship  btireau  of  the 
office,  publish  a  government  newspaper,  and 
frank  it  out  to  the  people.    •     •     • 

If  there  are  any  real  economizers  in  Con- 
gress, this  bill  gives  them  a  chance  to  prove 
it 

The  bill  sets  up  a  central  clearing  house 
through  which  citizens,  their  organlzatlcns. 
and  State  and  local  government  may  trans- 
mit inquiries  and  complaints  and  receive 
advise  and  information.  The  clearing  house 
is  to  assist  the  President  in  dealing  with 
special  problems  requiring  the  clearance  of 
Information  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  State  and  local  governments  and 
private  institutions.  It  is  to  coUect  and 
distribute  information  about  the  Govern- 
ment for  officials  and  the  public;  transmit 
to  the  President  the  public  pulse-beat  on 
Federal  agency  work,  especially  advising 
him  of  complaints.  (The  President  once 
called  a  dispatch  in  this  newspaper,  outlin- 
ing the  plan,  a  "pipe  dream") 

These  functions  duplicate  those  already 
being  performed  by  the  great  oversized  Gov- 
ernment at  \^ashington.  Every  department 
and  agency  has  a  press  bureau.  The  White 
House,  congressional  and  departmental  mall, 
the  existing  arsoclations  of  mayors,  governors, 
tax  authorities,  etc..  already  register  the  pulse 
beat  of  complaints.  The  President  has  an 
appropriation  for  six  administrative  assist- 
ants, of  whom  Mr.  Mellett  is  one.  and  any 
of  these  could  set  up  a  clearing  house  with- 
out further  expenditure  of  public  funds. 
The  Government  employs  10.000.000  citizens 
on  full  or  part  time.  Washington  Is  cluttered 
with  agencies  which  overlap  one  another  to 
a  point  where  reduction  instead  of  expansion 
of  nonarmament  workshops  Is  as  desirable  as 
the  economy  reduction  would  produce. 

The  scores  of  Government  press  agents  are 
already  taking  form  as  a  band  directed  by  a 
central  propaganda,  and  Mr.  Mellett  has  been 
assiduous  in  placing  his  own  choices  In  this 
work.  In  notable  instances  these  press  agents 
have  channeled  the  releases  they  issue  In  the 
groove  of  New  Deal  strategy  rather  than  of 
unadorned  and  candid  Information.  If  Con- 
gress passes  H.  R.  3368.  It  wlU  be  simple  to 
synthesize  the  effort  In  the  pattern  of  Ber- 
lin, Rome,  and  Moscow. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  committee 
Mr.  MeUett  denied  that  any  thought  of  cen- 
sorship lies  behind  the  blU.  and  even  if  war 
comes  he  said  It  would  be  limited  only  to  the 
degree  of  1917-19.  But  censorship  works  two 
ways.  It  Is  as  much  censorship  to  rtm  col- 
ored Government  Information  through  an 
official  bottle  neck  as  it  is  to  run  outside 
informatloJi  through  the  same  channel 
Only  the  first  is  sanctioned  and  paid  for 
under  H.  R.  3368.  But  the  second  would 
be  quickly  affected. 

On  many  grounds  the  bill  is  as  imcaUed 
for  as  it  is  dangerous. 


Airplane  Crashes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENNETI  CHAMP  CLARK 

or  mssoTTRi 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  March  3  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


EDITORIALS  FROM  ST.  LOUIS  STAR-TIMES 
AND  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    Mr.  PreH- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tg  insfort 
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In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times  of  February  28  entitled  "Five  Fatal 
Air  Crashes,"  and  an  editorial  appearing 
on  the  same  day  In  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  entitled  "Another  Airplane 
Tragedy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

lyrom  the  St.  Louis  Star -Times  of  Febriiary 
28.  19411 

FIVS  FATAL  AIS  CRASHES 

Five  fatal  air  crashes  In  less  than  6  months 
are  the  price  the  air  lines  and  their  passengers 
have  paid  for  the  colossal  blunder  of  the  ad- 
ministration In  abolishing  the  Independent 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  and  discontinu- 
ing Its  three-member  air-safety  board. 

On  March  26.  1940.  when  they  were  under 
C.  A.  A.  regulation,  the  airlines  celebrated 
their  first  whole  year  of  operation  without  a 
single  fatality  or  serious  injury  to  a  passen- 
ger or  crew  member.  Shortly  after  this  rec- 
ord was  established,  leading  insurance  com- 
panies announced  they  had  lifted  the  re- 
strictions on  air  travel  by  policyholders.  And 
for  5  months  thereafter  the  air  lines  had  no 
fatal  accidents. 

Never  could  "let  well  enough  alone"  have 
been  more  appropriately  applied  than  to  the 
air  lines'  regulation  at  this  stage.  But  poli- 
tics is  not  that  kind  of  animal. 

The  C.  A.  A.  was  abolished  and  aviation 
regulation  turned  over  to  a  newly  created 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  thus  enfolding  air  trans- 
port in  the  arms  of  politics. 

For  some  3  months  the  industry  ran  along 
on  the  momentum  gained  under  the  Inde- 
pendent Civil  Aeronautics  Authority.  But 
then  what  do  we  find? 

On  August  31.  1940,  Pennsylvania  Central 
Air  Lines  plane  crash  near  Lovettsyllle.  Va.— 
20  dead. 

On  November  4.  1940.  United  Air  Linss 
plane  crash  near  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah — 10 
dead. 

On  December  4,  1940,  United  Air  Lines 
plane  fell  Just  outside  the  Chicago  airport — 
9  dead  and  7  injured. 

On  January  23.  1941,  Transcontinental  and 
Western  Air  Lines  plane  fell  at  Lambert-St. 
Louis  Municipal  Airport — 2  dead  and  12  in- 
jured. 

And  now  Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker,  World 
War  ace  (seriously  injured)  and  Congress- 
man William  D.  Birron.  of  Maryland  (dead) 
are  victims  of  another  plane  crash  south  of 
Jonesboro.  Ga.  Six  others  are  dead  and 
eight  more  injured.  This,  Incidentally,  is 
the  first  Eastern  Air  Lines  crash  in  approxi- 
mately 3>2  years,  and  only  the  second  in  the 
company's  11-year  history. 

The  administration,  one  might  suppose, 
would  be  moved  by  this  record  to  restore 
the  indep>endent  C.  A.  A.  But  nothing  has 
been  done.  And  we  can  expect  no  effective 
protests  from  the  aviation  industry  itself. 
The  air-Unes  executives  fear  loss  of  Gov- 
ernment subsidies,  air-mail  contracts,  or  un- 
favorable action  on  future  and  pending 
applications  for  new  routes  if  they  express 
their  true  views  on  the  present  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  set-up.  More  outspoken  are 
the  pilots  who  fly  the  planes  and  on  whose 
\  Judgment  the  safety  of  themselves  and  their 
passengers  depend.  At  the  Air  Line  Pilot 
Association's  convention  in  Chicago,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1940.  David  L.  Behncke,  president,  an- 
nounced that  they  had  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  requesting  Congress  to  reestab- 
Ush  the  C.  A.  A. 

The  hope  of  correcting  the  situation,  how- 
ever, rests  with  Senator  Patrick  A.  McCahran. 
at  Nevada,  who  originally  sponsored  the  C.  A. 
A.  legislation  and  was  the  most  bitter  con- 
gressional critic  of  the  change,  and  Missouri's 


Senator  Bennett  Champ  Clark,  who  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  hearings  on  a  bill  to 
reestablish  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
as  an  inde|}endent  agent  will  be  started  as 
soon  as  the  lend-lease  bill  to  aid  Britain  is 
disposed  of  in  the  Senate.  Clark  stated  that 
he  fully  agrees  with  Senator  McCarran,  who 
several  months  ago  blamed  the  "chaos  and 
confusion"  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for 
the  first  three  major  airplane  accidents,  and 
added:  "The  Air  Safety  Board  must  be  recon- 
stituted in  the  Interests  of  safety.  It  Just 
won't  work  to  have  Investigations  made  by 
the  same  agency  that  prescribes  the  safety 
rules." 

In  commenting  on  crash  No.  3  on  December 
5,  1940,  the  Star -Times  editorially  stated: 

"Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  public  will  con- 
nect these  crashes  with  the  difference  between 
political  and  Independent  control  of  the  reg- 
ulatory authority  Might  it  not  be  better 
for  the  Government  to  admit  its  error  now 
and  restore  the  old  system  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  death  toll  to  mount?" 

When  the  Government  made  a  similar 
blunder  7  years  ago.  by  transferring  air  mail 
from  private  lines  to  Army  ■fliers,  12  Army 
pilots  met  their  death  in  a  period  of  2  months 
before  the  order  was  changed  by  restoring 
air  mail  to  private  operators. 

Fifty-three  have  gone  to  their  death  since 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authoriiy  was  abolished 
May  15,  1940,  and  the  admlnis^-ation  has  not 
budged.  But  if  under  the  leadership  of  Sen- 
ators Clark  and  McCarran.  Congress  passes 
a  bill  reestablishing  the  Independent  C.  A.  A., 
which  operated  so  effectively  in  producing 
safety  in  air  travel.  Congressman  Bjrron  will 
not  have  died  in  vain. 


(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  1941 1 

ANOTHER  AIRPLANE  TRAGEDY 

Senator  Bennett  Clark  has  announced 
that  his  special  committee  on  airplane  acci- 
dents will  investigate  the  Georgia  alr-llne 
crash. 

The  Clark  committee  will  delve  first  into 
the  facts  and  conjectures  Immediately  sur- 
rounding the  accident,  which  seems  to  have 
been  an  unusually  unfortunate  one  But 
after  it  flnishes  with  that  we  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  look  for  broader  conclusions. 

If  it  does,  it  will  find  that  since  the  inde- 
pendent Air  Safety  Board  was  abolished, 
about  8  months  ago,  and  the  independent 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  was  brought  un- 
der the  wing  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
under  the  new  title  of  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  there  have  been  5  major  air-line 
crashes.  One  of  them  took  2  lives  at  the  St. 
Louis  airport  last  month.  The  committee  will 
also  find  that,  during  the  15  months  preced- 
ing these  administrative  changes  there  was 
not  one  fatality  on  commercial  air -line  fiights. 

There  is  no  certain  significance  In  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  fatal  accidents  in  15 
months  under  the  old  set-up  and  5  fatal  acci- 
dents in  8  months,  with  a  total  death  roll  of 
52  persons,  under  the  new  set-up.  Luck  often 
runs  in  cycles.  But  the  figures  are  worth  in- 
vestigating, particularly  because  there  is  a 
principle  Involved.  It  Is  the  principle  of 
separation  of  powers. 

Under  the  system  in  effect  until  last  July, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  made  the 
air  safety  rules  and  the  Air  Safety  Board 
checked  up  on  them.  Under  the  arrangements 
in  force  both  before  and  after  this  interlude, 
both  processes  were  lodged  in  a  single  agency. 
At  one  time  it  was  the  Bureau  of  Air  Com- 
merce of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which 
botched  the  Job  so  badly  It  had  to  be 
abolished.  Now  It  Is  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  also  subordinated  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

The  C.  A.  B.  makes  the  rules  and  checks 
them.  It  Is  lawmaker,  investigator.  Judge, 
Jury,  and  corrective  agent.  To  achieve  total 
objectivity  In  passing  on  its  own  handiwork 


would  require  it  to  rise  far  above  ordinary 
human  frailty.  This  basic  defect  was  set 
forth  in  plain  words  last  month  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Attorney  General's  Committee 
on  Administrative  Procedure. 

If  the  facts  of  yesterday's  tragedy,  as  they 
develop,  strengthen  the  supposition  that  the 
reorganization  of  1940  was  a  mistake,  the 
Clark  committee  should  not  hesitate  to  sug- 
gest that  Congress  re-create  the  Air  Safety 
Board  and  restore  the  Independent  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority.  This  would  repre- 
sent a  loss  of  face  for  President  Roosevelt, 
who  suggested  the  change  and  drove  it 
through  Congress  against  the  opposition  of 
the  air-line  companies  and  their  pilots  and 
most  of  the  disinterested  aviation  experts. 
But  loss  of  face  is  hardly  to  be  weighed 
against  loss  of  life  in  this  ominously  in- 
creasing roll  of  airplane  tragedies. 


Jefferson's  Memory  Secnre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  3  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thomas 
Jefferson  made  a  lasting  contribution  to 
the  processes  and  theory  of  popular  gov- 
ernment. It  is  the  fii'm  belief  of  many 
students  of  Jefferson  that,  if  his  prin- 
ciples are  maintained  here  in  this  Re- 
public, popular  government  and  democ- 
racy will  continue  to  live  on  through  the 
ages.  It  may  be  said  that  no  artificial 
stimulus  to  the  memory  of  Jefferson,  by 
way  of  memorial  or  otherwise,  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  his  fame  alive. 

However,  pursuant  to  the  procedure  of 
great  nations.  Congress  is  erecting  an  ex- 
quisite memorial  to  Jefferson  on  the  Tidal 
Basin.  This  is  nearly  accomplished  and 
will  give  an  added  stimulus  to  the  study 
of  the  beliefs  of  the  man  who  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  added 
Louisiana  to  our  public  domain. 

Coincident  with  the  construction  of 
this  memorial,  has  gone  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  Monticello,  the  home  to  which 
Jefferson  took  his  bride.  You  will  re- 
member that  Jefferson  cut  off  the  top 
of  a  mountain  and  erected  this  beauti- 
ful dwelling  thereon. 

The  Nation  is  largely  indebted  to  Mr. 
Stuart  Gibboney,  president  of  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  Memorial  Foundation,  for  this 
notable  preservation.  A  sen  of  Virginia 
and  an  alumnus  of  Jefferson's  univer- 
sity, Mr.  Gibboney  has  given  unsparingly 
of  his  time  and  of  his  splendid  talents  to 
the  preservation  of  historic  Monticello. 
Mr.  Gibboney  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
the  country  for  his  unselfish  and  success- 
ful efforts  in  this  respect. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Mr.  Gibboney 
Is  chairman  of  the  Jefferson  Memorial 
Commission  which  is  new  erecting  the 
memorial  on  the  Tidal  Basin.  He  has 
performed  a  dual  service  to  the  country 
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and  to  the  memory  of  the  sage  of  Monti- 
cello. 

We  are  now  advised  that  the  last  cent 
of  the  mortgage  on  Monticello  has  been 
paid  and  that  replacements  are  to  be 
attempted  under  the  able  and  sympa- 
thetic direction  of  Dr.  Piske  Kimball, 
director  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art.  Dr.  Kimball  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Commis- 
sion, and  he  has  given  unsparingly  of 
his  time  and  great  talents  in  the  creation 
of  the  congressional  memorial. 

Pursuant  to  the  permission  of  the 
House,  I  append  hereto  an  editorial  taken 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  March  1, 
descriptive  and  commendatory  of  the 
efforts  these  two  fine  citizens  have  put 
forth  in  the  preservation  of  Monticello: 

ICOMTICEIXO 

Jefferson  had  many  undeserved  distresses, 
but  at  least  he  did  not  know  when  he  died 
that  his  ample  acres  and  his  Palladian  hovise 
would  pass  from  his  family.  The  February 
report  of  Mr.  Stuart  Gibboney,  president  of 
the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Foundation, 
shows  that  the  last  cent  of  mortgage  on 
Monticello  has  been  paid.  In  18  years  the 
foundation  has  raised  $500,000,  the  purchase 
price  of  the  house  with  Its  furniture  and 
relics  and  658  acres  of  land.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Flske  Kimball,  the  most  sym- 
pathetic and  learned  scholar  in  Jeffersonian 
draftsmanship  and  architecture,  the  interior 
and  exterior  have  been  restored,  the  old  trees 
have  been  doctored  into  health,  the  gardens 
made  beautiful  according  to  Jefferson's 
plans  and  drawings.  The  work  of  restoring 
the  south  terrace  is  still  going  on.  It  Is 
gratifying  to  find  that  in  1940  more  than 
100,000  visitors  paid  an  admission  fee. 

The  preservation  and  recovery  of  this  beau- 
tiful historic  hotise  and  estate  are  a  memo- 
rable work  of  patriotism  and  public  spirit. 
The  mortgage  paid  off,  the  foundation  will 
be  able  in  a  few  years  to  restore  all  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds  so  tnat  Monticello 
will  be  as  it  was  when  Thomas  Jefferson  lived 
there.  Not  Virginia  alone  but  the  whole 
country  is  enriched  by  this  pious  care.  In 
1943  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  Jeff- 
erson's birth  will  be  commemorated.  A  bi- 
centennial commission  was  established  by 
Congress  last  year.  Leaving  aside  all  ques- 
tions of  political  theory,  by  general  consent 
Jefferson  shares  only  with  Dr.  Franklin  the 
honor  of  being  the  most  versatile  and  accom- 
plished of  Americans. 


Bases  Acquired  From  Great  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  March  3  {legislative  day  ot 
Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


ARTICLE    BY    DREW    PEARSON    AND 
ROBERT    ALLEN 


Mr,  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord extracts  from  column  by  Messrs.  Drew 
Pearson  and  Robert  Allen  as  published 


daily  In  the  columns  of  the  Washington 
times-Herald  which  extracts  relate  to 
certain  bases  which  we  are  supposed  to 
have  acquired  from  the  British  in  South 
America,  the  Caribbean,  and  the  North 
Atlantic — that  is  to  say.  the  privilege  of 
building  upon  British  property  at  our  ex- 
pense fortifications  for  the  protection  of 
British  property,  as  well  as  outposts  for 
ourselves,  for  which  privilege  to  buy  Brit- 
ish acreage  and  spend  money  upon  Brit- 
ish territory  we  delivered  to  the  British 
50  destroyers  which  certainly  approxi- 
mates the  value  of  about  $250,000,000. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Even  among  Britain's  best  friends  there 
is  some  grvunbling  over  the  hard  bargaining 
over  land  for  the  erection  of  United  States  air 
fields  and  naval  bases  in  the  West  Indies. 

United  States  naval  officers  point  out  that 
whereas  our  50  destroyers  were  completely 
equipped — including  paper  towels,  canned 
gocds,  typewriters,  cigarettes  laid  out  in  of- 
ficers' mess  rooms — all  the  United  States  got 
was  the  right  to  bargain  with  local  West 
Indian  governments  and  British  real-estate 
agents. 

Instead  of  being  given  British  crown  lands, 
the  United  States  has  had  to  buy  land  from 
private  owners  for  its  new  network  of  island 
bases.  Thus  the  125  acres  purchased  In  Ber- 
muda will  cost  $1,500.000 — or  $12,000  per  acre. 
In  comparison,  residential  property  five  miles 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  costs  only 
$1,200  an  acre. 

Even  aside  from  the  high  prices  charged, 
the  mere  acquisition  of  land  for  United 
States  bases  has  been  diflacult,  particularly  in 
Bermuda  and  Trinidad,  where  an  appeal 
finally  was  made  direct  to  London. 

SPORTS  VERST7S  DEFXNSB 

In  Trinidad,  United  States  Army  and  Navy 
officials  picked  an  area  of  11  square  miles  on 
the  northwest  peninsula  as  a  naval  base,  and 
18  square  miles  in  the  center  of  the  island 
for  an  air  base.  But  the  local  government  of 
Trinidad  objected,  saying  the  use  of  this 
property  would  "distxirb  the  normal  life  of 
the  community,"  by  interfering  with  certain 
holiday  and  sports  activities. 

Replying,  .Uxe  State  Department  hinted 
that  protection  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
was  more  Important  than  the  playing  fields 
of  Trinidad. 

The  dispute  dragged  on  so  long  that  the 
Governor  of  Trinidad  visited  the  United 
States,  where  he  was  flnaUy  convinced  that 
the  Army  and  Navy  had  to  have  this  prop- 
erty; would  not  take  certain  swamp  areas 
offered  by  the  Trinidad  Goverzunent.  In  the 
end  he  yielded,  but  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000. 
This  is  what  the  United  States  will  pay  for 
about  29  square  miles  of  Trinidad  soil. 

(Note. — On  this  will  be  built  an  Army  base 
costing  $51,000,000.) 

NEWFOTTNDLAND 

Negotiations  with  Bermuda  were  difficult 
because  the  island  is  small  and  property 
values  high.  Here  the  United  States  is  build- 
ing a  landplane  base,  seaplane  base,  naval 
base,  a  garrison  area,  storage  areas  for  ex- 
plosives on  small  islands,  and  certain  im- 
provements to  Castle  Harbor. 

Newfoundland  also  roused  the  ire  of  United 
States  naval  negotiators  by  upplng  prices, 
forgetting  that  10  years  ago  its  treasury  was 
empty  and  had  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
British  Government.  Here  the  War  Depart- 
ment will  spend  $23,000,000  on  buildings  and 
equipment,  while  the  Navy  will  spend  $9,425,- 
000  on  a  naval  air  station. 

At  one  time  during  the  Navy's  negotiations 
over  island  bases  Admiral  Stark  got  so  ex- 
aaperated  that  he  said,  in  effect:  "Do  you 


want  our  munltfbns  or  don^  you?    If  so,  cut 
out  the  haggling." 

Most  island  questions  are  now  threshed 
out,  but  Army-Navy  officers  have  given  in- 
teresting ammunition  to  the  congressional 
committee  about  to  investigate  the  West 
Indian  deals. 


Nebraska  Fanners  Want  Forestry  Projects 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NXBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  3. 1941 


Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we 
debate  today  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  does  not  include  funds 
for  the  Prairie  States  forestry  project, 
conmmonly  known  as  the  shelterbelt.  I, 
with  other  Members  of  this  House,  repre- 
senting districts  in  the  States  benefited 
by  this  meritorious  project,  appeared  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  some  days  ago 
urging  that  this  work  be  continued. 
Each  year  when  the  subcommittee  meets 
we  have  appeared  urging  that  some  funds 
be  made  available  for  these  projects.  So 
much  good  has  resulted  that  I  feel  the 
program  should  not  only  be  continued 
but  be  made  permanent.  Frequently  I 
have  presented  illustrations  and  many 
photographs  which  were  made  on  farms 
in  my  district  where  trees  have  been 
planted.  I  have  been  asked  many  ques- 
tions as  to  what  benefit  these  projects 
have  given  to  my  district,  and  I  have  gone 
to  great  length  in  making  these  explana- 
tions. In  the  past  few  years  these  proj- 
ects have  been  continued  through  funds 
provided  by  the  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration, and  I  am  assured  that  this  Ad- 
ministration is  anxious  to  continue  this 
work  under  the  present  set-up.  However, 
in  view  of  the  cuts  which  are  now  being 
made  by  the  W.  P.  A.,  and  because  of  un- 
certainty regarding  W.  P.  A.  funds  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  I  am  unable  to  assure 
the  farmers  in  my  district,  who  want  the 
shelterbelt  project  continued,  that  this 
can  be  done  for  certain.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  take  the  floor  at  this  time  to 
tell  the  membership  that  the  farmers  In 
the  Prairie  States,  where  trees  are  so 
badly  needed,  would  like  to  have  this 
program  continued. 

Nebraska  is  the  home  of  the  late 
J.  Sterling  Morton,  the  founder  of  Arbor 
Day.  Ever  since  Arbor  Day  was  founded 
the  people  of  Nebraska  have  been  plant- 
ing trees  and  shrubbery.  Every  organi- 
zation, including  the  American  Legion, 
the  woman's  club,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, school  children,  and  others,  join 
together  on  each  Arbor  Day  and  plant 
trees  and  shrubbery.  The  Forest  Service 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  took 
on  the  task  of  Prairie  States  forestry 
projects  with  the  result  that  thousands 
of  miles  of  sheltert)elts  have  been  planted 
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In  these  various  States.  At  first  little  at- 
tention was  given  to  these  projects  be- 
cause the  seedlings  were  very  small,  but 
as  the  trees  became  growing  trees,  the 
idea  captivated  the  imagination  of  the 
people  of  our  State,  and  I  doubt  if  there 
Is  a  man  or  woman  in  my  district  who 
does  not  approve  of  the  continuation  of 
this  work  done  under  the  direction  of 
the  Forestry  Service.  This  service  has 
in  its  employment  highly  qualified  men 
who  not  only  secured  the  whole-hearted 
cooperation  of  the  farmers  but  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  other  people 
in  our  State  the  fact  that  the  scientific 
method  of  planting  trees  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Forestry  Service  will  result  in 
bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  our  people 
just  what  kind  of  trees  will  actually  grow 
on  the  prairies  of  Nebraska.  I  wish  every 
Member  of  this  House  could  come  with 
me  to  the  Third  District  of  Nebraska  and 
visit  some  of  these  shelterbelts  which 
have  provided  protection  for  our  land, 
protection  for  our  farm  homes,  and  pro- 
tection for  wildlife  which  is  coming  back 
In  abundance  as  the  result  of  these  trees, 
which  show  a  magnificent  growth.  I 
know  that  Members  of  the  House  already 
have  been  apprised  by  me  and  others  of 
the  value  of  these  shelterbelts  to  farm 
land.  I  have  told  you  frequently  that 
farmers  who  have  shelterbelts  on  their 
land  grow  better  crops,  that  the  shelter- 
belts  are  a  guaranty  against  soil  ero- 
sion, that  they  provide  wonderful  wind- 
breaks, and  will  eventually  provide  fence 
posts  and  fuel  and  add  to  the  happiness, 
comfort,  and  welfare  of  our  farmers. 
Many  of  you  have  asked  me  whether  or 
not  these  shelterbelts  have  brought  back 
some  of  our  wildlife,  and  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  telling  you  something  about  this 
that  I  take  the  floor  at  this  time. 

In  order  to  give  you  some  idea  of  what 
the  shelterbelt  planting  program  is  doing 
for  wildlife  welfare  in  my  State,  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  that  last  fall  we  sent  out 
questionnaires  to  a  number  of  coopera- 
tors  in  23  counties  in  Nebraska  and  of 
the  313  cooper ators  who  returned  the 
questionnaires,  a  considerable  number 
took  the  trouble  to  comment  upon  the 
program  in  general,  and  thinking  that 
you  might  be  interested  in  some  of  these 
comments.  I  am  going  to  include  them  in 
my  remarks.  In  general,  we  have  se- 
lected statements  which  go  beyond 
strictly  wildlife  values  and  give  you  some 
which  discuss  other  benefits  to  the  shel- 
terbelts as  well.  Questionnaires  were 
mailed  out  to  2.335  cooperators  and  the 
summary  from  these  questionnaires  indi- 
cates definitely  that  shelterbelt  plantings 
are  benefitting  wildlife.  The  consensus 
of  the  cooperators  was  that  the  planting 
had  proved  of  exceptional  value  and  that 
this  value  will  increase  as  the  age  of  the 
belts  advance.  Those  of  you  who  love 
birds  and  wildlife  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  nests  of  several  species  of 
birds  have  been  noted  in  the  belts  on 
several  occasions.  These  nests  were  in 
4-month  to  5-year-old  belts.  The  Serv- 
ice has  a  picture  of  a  kildee  nest  with 
four  eggs  in  It  located  under  a  4-month- 
xM  Cottonwood  seedling  in  a  shelterbelt 
idanted  In  my  State.  Squirrel  dens  have 
also  been  observed  in  several  of  the  older 
belts  In  my  district  close  to  the  towns  of 


Norfolk  and  Neligh.  To  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  kind  of  birds  which  are  now 
found  In  these  shelterbelts  I  include  a 
brief  table  which  was  made  following  the 
result  of  these  questionnaires: 


Esti 

mated 

number 

of  bL-df 

Esti 

mated 

number 

of  nests 

Avorajre 
percent 
of  in- 
crease 
per  farm 

Pheasant 

9, 362 

870 

1.052 

474 

130 

87 

37 

51,  C50 

1.179 

61 
36 
27 

30.2 

Quail 

3.V5 

Prairie  chicken 

36.0 

liuflcd  PTOUse     

35.0 

Sharpiailed  (jrouse 

40.0 

21.0 

Chukar  partridfre 

Insectivorou   birds 

75.0 

4.^116 

18.0 

I  have  been  asked  just  what  the  farm- 
er is  saying  about  these  shelterbelts,  and 
the  best  answer  to  that  is  the  one  made 
by  the  farmer  himself.  So  I  herewith 
include  the  comments  of  these  farmers 
in  order  that  what  they  have  to  say  may 
reach  the  attention  of  the  membership 
of  this  House: 

ANTELOPe   COtTNTT 

I  believe  that  the  shelterbelt  is  a  help  to 
wildlife  In  general  around  Nebraska.  We 
have  had  some  very  cold  winters  lately,  and 
the  pheasants  have  suffered  Irom  cold  and 
lack  ol  food,  and  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
shelterbelts  have  provided  both  to  some  ex- 
tent. They  provide  protection  from  the 
enemies  of  wildlife,  and  I  would  recom- 
mend that  they  be  planted  wherever  pos- 
sible and  practical. 

Gene  Christiansen, 

Piainview,  Nebr. 

The  most  wonderful  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened for  Nebraska  farms. 

J.  T.  Fletcher. 

Orchard,  Nebr. 

I  think  it  helped  wildlife,  but  I  believe  it 
is  of  more  good  to  stop  the  wind  and  stop 
wind  erosion. 

T.  Henry  Freese. 

Elgin,  Nebr. 

It  has  and  will  be  a  great  breeding  ground 

and   nesting   place   for   game  birds   and   all 

other  birds,  and  is  a  great  help  to  the  land 

by  keeping  the  hot  winds  up  over  the  crops. 

Joseph  £.  Hladovcak, 

Brunswick,  Nebr. 

Our  shelterbelt  will  be  of  much  value  as 
it  gets  larger  and  more  dense.  The  growth  is 
not  sufficient  at  present  to  afford  much  pro- 
tection. It  is  my  opinion  they  will  be  of 
Inestimable  value  in  later  years. 

B.  L.  James, 
Tilden,  Nebr. 

I  believe  the  shelterbelt  Is  one  of  the  best 
protections  we  have  on  nests  for  wildlife  and 
are  tailor-made  for  protection  during  wind- 
storms on  this  sandy  soil.  I  would  not  take 
anything  for  my  shelterbelt. 

G.  B.  Johnson. 

Orchard,  Nebr. 

I  don't  think  there  could  have  been  any- 
thing done  better  for  the  country  as  about  all 
other  trees  are  dead.  Without  the  shelter- 
belt  this  country  would  have  been  without 
trees  in  a  short  time  except  along  streams. 
It  has  increased  wildlife,  especially  pheasants, 
that  Is  about  all  the  game  birds  around 
here. 

J.  T.  LiNBUHG, 

Elgin,  Nebr. 


I  think  it  has  been  a  wonderful  protection 
to  wildlife  as  well  as  being  beneficial  in  many 
other  ways. 

J.  W.  Mahood. 
Orchard,  Nebr. 

I  think  It  Is  the  best  thing  that  has  been 
done  for  the  country.  It  helps  to  bring 
rains,  protect  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
Helps  to  protect  land  from  blowing  as  well 
as  a  windbreak  in  the  winters.  I  cannot  say 
enough  about  the  good  these  plantings  are 
doing.  Hope  everybody  keeps  up  the  good 
work  of  planting  more  and  I  hope  to  plant 
more  myself.  I  hope  everybody  feels  the 
same  as  to  the  help  these  plantings  are  serv- 
ing to  benefit  the  country. 

Wm.  Rice, 
Orchard,  Nebr. 

The  shelterbelts  are  a  godsend  to  the 
country,  benefits  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Chas.  Wagner. 
Oakdale,  Nebr. 

It  stops  snow,  protects  the  soil  from  blow- 
ing. I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  every 
farmer  to  have. 

Theo.  G.  Whitwer. 

Tilden,  Nebr. 

I  know  that  my  shelterbelt  is  a  beauty  to 
the  State  of  Nebraska;  is  also  a  protection  for 
this  country,  and  has  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
wildlife. 

John  Woslager 

Excing,  Nebr. 

BOONE  COUNTT 

Beneficial  to  birds  and  animals,  break  hot 
winds,  and  in  general  a  very  good  thing. 

D.  L.  JOtrVENAT, 

Petersburg,  Nebr. 


MADISON    COUNTT 

These  plantings  are  undoubtedly  beneficial 
to  wildlife.  I  believe  in  this  shelterbelt  pro- 
gram and  would  like  to  have  a  belt  on  every 
farm  I  own.  but  I  haven't  been  able  to  afford 
as  many  as  I  would  like.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  farms  I  own  have  shelterbelts.  so  can- 
not give  out  the  above  information. 

Cora  N.  Davis, 
Norjolk,  Nebr. 

The  shelterbelts  are  certainly  a  protection 
at  all  times  for  pheasants  during  the  year 
on  this  farm.  Can  go  in  one  on  any  day 
and  there  is  pheasant  in  It.  I  think  a  lot 
of  our  shelterbelt,  as  I  am  a  lover  of  trees. 

Pete  Glandt, 
Battle  Creek,  Nebr. 

There  ought  to  be  a  shelterbelt  planted 
every  one-half  mile  In  most  or  all  of  Ne- 
braska. It  would  break  the  winds  and  maybe 
bring  more  rain. 

George  Klein. 
Meadow  Grove,  Nebr. 

PIERCE  COUNTT 

Benefit  to  protect  the  birds  and  crops,  also 
shelter  for  buildings  and  yard. 

E.  W.  Eppler. 
Norfolk,  Nebr. 

Insect-eating  birds  help  a  great  deal.  This 
grove  is  worth  $400  to  me  as  windbreak  and 
shelter  for  birds. 

John  Huffman, 

Piainview,  Nebr. 

A  foundation  to  any  community,  shelter  to 
any  animal,  plus  greatest  of  all,  erosion  and 
windbreak. 

Joseph  Schmit, 
McLean,  Nebr. 
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It  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  farmer  to  have 
an  increase  of  birds  which  will  help  to  keep 
the  Insects  from  destroying  the  crops,  It 
also  will  help  to  increase  game  animals  too 
so  that  there  will  be  an  open  season  on  some 
game  anlnaals  that  otherwise  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  Increase.  Then  for  this  part  of 
the  country  the  shelterbelt  is  beneficial  to 
prevent  wind  eroelon. 

John  Seckel. 
Meadow  Grove,  Nebr. 

KNOX  COUNTT 

A  good  protection  and  nesting  place  for 
birds  and  animals.  A  great  thing  for  the 
country  and  would  have  been  50  percent 
better  if  there  had  been  rain. 

Arthur  Butterfield. 

Venus,  Nebr. 

A  place  for  birds  to  nest  when  trees  grow 
up,  and  a  shelter  for  all  The  most  benefit 
of  all  is  to  break  the  wild  winds  of  Nebraska. 
I  am  very  proud  and  greatly  appreciate  the 
shelterbelt  on  my  farm. 

George  J.  Mott.  Sr. 

Walnut,  Nebr. 

holt  COUNTT 

I  believe  shelterbelts  nre  the  finest  work 
ever  done  for  the  farmer.  I  believe  they  are 
priceless,  first  for  beauty,  windbreak  in 
storms,  soil  erosion,  and  protection  of  crops 
from  hot  winds.  I  bell-jve  In  a  few  years 
shelterbelts  will  Improve  the  valuation  of 
land  25  percent. 

Alfonse  Beelaert. 

Orchard,  Nebr. 

1  believe  the  shelterbelt  plantings  are  of 
high  value  to  farm  and  State  and  should 
be  extended  all  over  Nebraska.  We  learn 
how  to  take  care  of  trees  after  they  are 
planted  and  what  kinds  Co  best  In  our  soil 
and  climate.  Wildlife  will  naturally  increase 
with  more  protection. 

Frank  Hubel, 

Ewing.  Nebr. 

1  think  it  is  a  very  go3d  thing,  a  great 
build-up  for  the  country.  The  more  shelter- 
belts  the  better  for  the  whole  country. 

D.iF.  Murpht, 

O'Neill.  Nebr. 

The  shelterbelt  Is  a  great  thing  to  wildlife 
In  general.  Also  very  valuiible  as  windbreaks 
and  in  later  years  for  fii'ewood  and  fence 
posts. 

Frank  Oberle, 

O'Neill.  Nebr. 

A  great  deal  of  value  and  in  my  opinion 
it  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  covild  have 
been  done. 

John  H.  Simpson, 

Norfolk.  Nebr^  - 

Okay.  Keeps  the  light  soil  from  blowing 
and  holds  snow.  Protects  birds  and  pheas- 
ants. 

J.  K.  Thramer, 

Ewing.  Nebr. 

It  Is  the  biggest  and  best  thing  that  was 
ever  done. 

Clarence  C.  Wrede, 

Opportunity,  Nebr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  above  com- 
ments by  farmers  in  my  district  is  sig- 
nificant and  sufficient  argument  as  to 
why  the  farm  forestry  project  which  has 
as  its  objective  the  continuation  of  plant- 
ing trees  on  the  farms  in  Nebraska  should 
be  continued.  I  know  most  of  these 
farmers  personally.  They  represent  some 
of  the  finest  citizens  in  our  country.    1 


am  proud  to  have  the  honor  to  represent 
them  in  this  body  and  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  let  their  voices  be  heard  today. 


England's  Opium  Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  March  3  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


LETTER    BY    MRS.    ANNA    JOHNSON,    OF 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  a 
letter  by  a  Mrs.  Johnson,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
to  a  New  England  newspaper  entitled 
"Must  We  Pight  to  Save  England's  Opium 
Trade?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

MUST  WE  fight  TO  SAVE  ENGLAND'S  OPIUM  TRADE? 

Dear  Sir:  Must  American  boys  be  shipped 
into  the  maelstrom  of  war  in  the  Far  East  to 
protect  England's  opium  trade? 

Any  doctor  will  tell  you  that  the  most 
pitiable  of  human  sufferers  is  the  drug  addict. 
The  cost  of  caring  for  such  victims  and  of 
preventing  more  drugs  from  being  smuggled 
Into  the  country  must  run  Into  the  millions 
of  dollars.  Who  is  back  of  the  opium  traffic 
throughout  the  world?  Who  controls  It? 
Who  profits  by  it?  England,  and  England 
alone. 

In  1925  and  1926,  Mr.  Porter.  United  States 
representative  at  the  Geneva  Conference,  at 
the  request  of  his  Government,  offered  a  plan 
for  the  strict  limitation  of  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  opium  to  medical  and  legiti- 
mat  needs.  There  was  a  strong  undercur- 
rent of  feeling  on  the  narcotic  question  on 
the  part  of  practically  all  the  delegates.  It 
was  the  most  discussed  subject  at  the  League 
of  Nations  because  It  was  recognized  as  a 
world  menace.  Headlines  In  the  European 
press  read:  "British  opium  plan  assailed." 
But  the  British,  behind  the  scenes,  bargained 
with  the  delegates  to  defeat  the  proposal  of 
the  American  delegate. 

Delegates  from  Ireland  and  Italy  In  speeches 
championed  the  policy  of  Mr.  Porter  and 
those  from  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norvi'ay.  Mexico, 
and  many  other  nations  supported  it.  One 
European  paper,  under  the  headline,  "Porter 
wins  fight  in  war  against  drugs."  added  that 
Porter,  carrying  on  the  fight  against  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  opium  traffic  which  England 
blocked  in  1925,  now  wins."  But  they  didn't 
know  England.  By  compacts  secretly  arrived 
at  she  won  out. 

"The  gate  of  the  hundred  sorrows."  as  Kip- 
ling called  the  opium  trade,  was  and  Is  forced 
open  by  England  In  the  interests  of  trade  in 
the  face  of  oxir  efforts  and  the  opinion  of  all 
decent  people.  Opium  Is  forced  on  China  as 
on  the  people  of  India.  Singapore,  seized  from 
the  Chinese,  was  turned  into  a  fort,  with 
giant  Sikh  soldiers  policing  the  streets,  to  keep 
open  the  sea  lanes  through  which  England's 
hideous  traffic,  in  a  poison  which  kills  men's 
souls  as  well  as  their  bodies,  passes. 

Mrs.  Anna  Johnson. 

Boston,  February  19. 


Roosevelt   Collectivism    Means   the 
Destruction  of  Private  Property 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 


Monday,  March  3. 1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE   NEW   YORK   TIMES 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
I  include  the  following  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Pebruary  7,  1941: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  February  7, 
1941] 

Collectivism  Seen  From  Expense  Rise — 
William  A.  Irwin,  of  American  Institutb 
of  Banking,  Warns  on  Government 
Costs — Talks  to  Trust  Officers — End  of 
Savings  and  Private  Phopertt  Called 
Result  of  Confiscatort  Taxes 

Mounting  governmental  expenditures,  U 
continued  in  this  country,  wiU  bring  con- 
fiscatory taxation  that  will  mean  the  end  of 
savings  and  other  private  property  and 
eventually  will  lead  to  a  state  of  collectivism, 
William  A.  Irwin,  educational  director  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking  section  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  declared  yes- 
terday. He  spoke  to  executives  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  at  the  midwinter  conference 
of  the  trust  division  of  the  association  in  the 
Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria. 

"Taxation  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  this 
wastrel  age  is  destroying  the  right  of  Its 
people  to  look  forward  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  fruit  of  their  labors."  Mr.  Irwin  said. 
"But  one  day  these  modest  folk  will  awake 
to  the  fact  that  low  interest  rates  on  their 
savings,  higher  premiums  on  their  life  in- 
surance, smaUer  dividends  on  the  same  in- 
surance policies,  higher  premiums  for 
annuities,  and  smaller  dividends  on  their 
little  investments  in  bonds  and  stocks  have  a 
direc  and  Immediate  connection  with  tax- 
ation." 

confiscatort  taxation 

Mr.  Irwin  called  attention  to  confiscatory 
taxation  In  Russia  and  Germany. 

In  England,  he  said,  "taxation  has  become 
almost  confiscation,  and  now  the  talk  is  that 
when  the  war  Is  over,  win  or  lose,  she  will  set 
up  some  form  of  collectivism."  In  Italy,  he 
added,  methods  and  the  general  ends  in  view 
"are  the  same  as  those  in  the  other  Euro- 
pean collectivisms." 

"Our  own  economic  doctrinaires  have  de- 
nied any  such  intention."  Mr.  Irwin  observed. 
"Yet  If  they  deliberately  had  stated  it  to  be 
their  Intention  to  wipe  out  private  property 
eventually  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could 
have  gone  about  it  more  effectively  than  by 
the  methods  they  hare  thus  far  used. 

"First,  the  burden  of  taxation  must  soon 
be  tremendously  increased.  If  they  should 
say  that  they  Intend  to  recover  this  taxation 
from  current  Income  instead  of  from  accu- 
mulated property,  then  the  obvious  answer 
is  that  by  doing  so  they  will  be  making  it 
Impossible  for  the  people  to  lay  by  any  seed 
corn  for  future  use.  Second,  the  national 
debt  is  on  its  way  to  staggering  proportions. 
If  they  say  that  they  can  decrease  this  from 
income,  the  answer  again  is  the  same." 

reconstruction  plans 

"Third,  they  are  planning  right  now  for 
what  they  call  'post-war  reconstruction.'  And 
what  do  the  plans  call  for?     The  same  kind 
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of  economic  Insanity  that  has  been  prac- 
ticed by  the  German  Reich. 

"It  Is  high  time  that  we  who  believe  in  our 
economic  system,  we  who  believe  In  preserv- 
ing the  seed  corn,  we  who  know  what  the  cost 
of  the  lost  seed  com  must  be,  we  who  see 
clearly  the  dangers  of  the  road  on  which  we 
are  traveling — even  though  It  is  not  yet  pub- 
licly admitted  to  be  coUectivistlc — shovild 
tell  the  American  people,  by  every  means 
possible,  that  we  cannot  eat  the  seed  corn 
aiui  have  it.  too." 


Veterans  in  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAT  CANNON 

or  rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  3,  1941 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  find  ourselves  all  of  one  opinion  in 
our  anxiety  to  insure  a  national  defense 
program  conducted  and  maintained  free 
of  sabotage. 

The  most  of  us  believe  that  In  and 
around  our  national-defense  plants  It 
will  become  necessary  to  use  civilian 
guards  and  in  some  cases  under-cover 
guards,  and  if  we  are  correct  in  our  as- 
sumption, it  necessarily  follows  that  those 
guards  must  be  of  the  highest  type  of 
patriotic  citizenry  and  we  can  under  no 
circumstances  use  untried  men.  and  in- 
deed their  s3mipathies  toward  this  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  every  other  govern- 
ment, must  be  well  known. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  surest  safe- 
guard we  may  have  in  this  connection 
Is  to  use  veterans  of  World  War  No.  1.  as 
surely  none  of  us  can  doubt  their 
patriotism  and  their  sympathy,  and 
their  flag  is  surely  well  known. 

It  is  possibly  unfortimate  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  group  to  which  I 
refer  is  no  longer  fit  for  active  combat 
duty  because  of  advanced  age  or  physical 
infirmities  directly  traceable  to  active 
duty  experienced  by  them  in  World  War 
No.  1. 

It  is  known  to  all  of  us  that  this  group 
above  all  other  groups  is  interested  in  the 
defense  of  this  country  and  in  saving  it 
harmless  from  another  curse  that  we  call 
war.  This  group  is  well-founded  in  de- 
mocracy and  its  workings,  and  they  have 
seen  our  country  develop  and  wrest  itself 
from  the  throes  of  national  and  interna- 
tional upheaval.  And  now  they  find  our 
country,  according  to  the  belief  of  too 
many  Americans,  on  the  threshold  of  new 
and  additional  world  controversies. 

I  for  one  believe  that  this  country  has 
done  too  little  and  cannot  do  too  much 
for  this  group — particularly  when  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that,  more 
than  all  others,  they  represent  true 
^iCtnericanism. 

If  I  may  speak  of  my  own  State  in  this 
regard.  I  would  like  it  known  that  up- 
ward of  $2,000,000  monthly  is  being 
spent  in  defense  work  under  our  W.  P.  A. 
program  in  Florida,  smd  our  able  W.  P.  A. 
administrator  for  the  State  of  Florida, 


who  happens  to  be  a  veteran  of  World 
War  No.  1.  has  advanced  the  theory  and 
put  into  practice  that  in  all  of  the  key 
iwsitions,  such  as  supervisors  and  guards, 
veterans  of  that  war  should  be  used  for 
the  reasons  above  set  out.  As  for  me,  it 
is  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty  to  insist. 
Insofar  as  I  may.  that  veterans  of  World 
War  No.  1  be  utilized  in  this  connection. 


War  Made  Inevitable  for  the  United 
SUtes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  3.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  ARTHUR  KROCK 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Arthur  Krock  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  February  27.  1941: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  Pebruary  27. 

1941] 

In  The  Nation — The   Capital  Accepts  The 

Logic  or  Events 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  Pebruary  28. — At  the  end  of 
many  months  of  official  unrealism — partly  the 
product  of  third-term  politics,  partly  of  a 
true  love  and  longing  for  peace — the  admin- 
istration Is  squarely  facing  the  prospect  of 
war.  It  Is  conceding,  almost  cpenly,  that  the 
United  States  cannot  give  to  Great  Britain 
the  degree  of  assistance  required  to  defeat  the 
Axis  and  deny,  as  during  the  campaign,  that 
war  can  be  a  consequence.  This  Is  a  factual 
report  of  a  definite  new  attitude  in  Washing- 
ton which  emerges  In  any  conversation  with 
officials. 

With  this  calm  though  reluctant  accept- 
ance of  the  prospect  has  come  a  tendency  to 
admit — almost  In  the  open,  too — that  since 
the  purpose  of  the  all-out  aid  policy  Is  to 
assure  the  defeat  of  the  Axis,  It  mtust  be 
carried  out  to  the  limit.  In  responsible 
quarters  Is  now  heard  the  candid  opinion, 
which  could  not  be  obtained  a  few  weeks  ago, 
that  If  American  convoys  are  needed  to  de- 
liver the  products  of  the  arsenal  of  democracy 
to  the  British  war  machine,  they  should  be 
furnished.  And  the  same  officials  are  begin- 
ning to  say  that,  In  this  event,  they  will  be 
furnished. 

At  his  press  conference  January  20  the 
President  was  asked  about  convoys.  He  re- 
plied he  had  never  considered  using  them, 
the  dispatch  to  this  newspaper  which  carried 
that  statement  also  carried  thU  one :  "Sotirces 
close  to  the  White  House  said  It  was  obvious 
that  If  the  United  States  Navy  convoyed  ships, 
either  under  the  American  or  another  flag, 
Into  a  combat  zone,  shooting  was  pretty  sure 
to  result  and  shooting  came  awfully  close  to 
war." 

But  since  that  time  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
have  announced  that  the  Axis  navies  will  do 
their  best  to  sink  all  supply  ships  for  the 
British.  While  Berlin  and  London  continue 
to  differ  over  the  tonnage  that  has  been 
destroyed  In  the  active  period  at  tea  which 
followed  the  President's  statement.  British 
losses  have  been  heavy.  Hitler  has  declared 
that,  hunting  in  wolf  packs,  his  submarines — 


aided  by  his  airplanes — can  and  will  prevent 
the  delivery  to  Britain  of  a  sufficient  quantity 
from  the  American  arsenal  to  turn  the  tide 
of  war. 

The  realists  In  Washington — those  who 
always  conceded  this  prospect  of  the  spring 
and  those  who  did  not  concede  It  but  saw  It — 
can  find  only  three  ways  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge, this  powerful  effort  to  nullify  our 
settled  policy  of  all-out  aid  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  administration,  seems  to  be 
supported  by  the  large  popular  majority  and 
Is  about  to  be  ratified  by  Congress.  These 
three  ways  are:  To  supply  the  British  with 
shipping;  to  bring  armament  production  to  a 
peak,  and  to  make  sinre  that  the  production 
gets  to  Its  destination. 

Several  roundabout  ways  to  accomplish  the 
latter  without  sending  the  flag  Into  combat 
zones  have  been  discussed  by  administration 
strategists.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  for 
every  British  destroyer  sent  here  for  repairs, 
we  supply  the  British  crew  with  a  new  one. 
It  has  been  proposed  that  we  exchange  for 
two  or  three  heavy  British  battleships,  suit- 
able for  our  naval  problem  In  the  Pacific,  a 
generous  equivalent  In  smaller  craft,  appro- 
priate to  the  British  problem  In  the  Atlantic. 

But  the  Navy  continues  to  object  to  the 
sale,  gift,  or  transfer  of  any  existing  war  craft. 
And  official  opinion  grows  in  opposition  to 
both  schemes  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
subterfuges  and  the  time  for  realism  has  ar- 
rived. This  has  evoked  the  official  disposi- 
tion to  look  at  the  case  squarely,  forget  the 
hopes,  promises,  and  political  deceptions  of 
the  past,  and  provide  direct  means  to  meet 
whatever  situation  may  arise.  To  most  of 
those  so  disposed,  convoying  supply  ships  by 
the  Navy  Is  being  faced  as  more  than  a  possi- 
bility  of   the  spring. 

"What's  the  sense  of  producing  weapons  to 
fight  Germany  that  never  get  there?"  Is  a 
typical  reflection  of  this  new  period  of  real- 
ism. "When  a  nation  sets  out  on  a  policy, 
approved  by  the  people.  It  must  pursue  it  to 
the  limit  of  effectiveness."  Is  another.  Each 
remark  has  been  made  to  this  correspondent 
recently  by  officials  who  believed,  or  tried 
hard  to  believe.  In  "short  of  war"  a  few  weeks 
ago,  dallied  hoi}efully  with  the  schemes  re- 
lated above  and  endeavored  to  think  that  the 
all-out  policy  could  be  executed  peacefully. 
The  dispatches  from  Berlin  and  Rome,  and 
the  data  on  ship  sinkings,  have  dispelled  these 
hopes  and  beliefs. 

Circulating  In  Inner  groups  Is  also  one  of 
those  homely  remarks  of  the  Knudsen  genre 
which  spotlight  a  truth:  "A  national  danger 
is  like  a  drunk  at  a  party;  you  got  to  figure 
he  might  do  anything,  and  arrange  to  handle 
him."  Th«  coiner  of  the  aphorism,  accord- 
ing to  those  who  passed  It  on,  was  not  talk- 
ing specifically  about  convoys;  rather  of  the 
situation  In  which  the  country  finds  Itself. 

But  It  applies  to  the  convoy  problem  tB 
well  as  to  others.  And  official  Washington 
seems  at  last  resigned  to  make  whatever  ap- 
plication is  found  to  be  necessary. 


The  Integrity  of  Sources  of  Information 
of  Committees  of  Copi^ess 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DiRKSEN 

or  nxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  3.  1941 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
port of  the  committee   accompanying 
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this  bill,  together  with  the  committee 
hearings,  contains  disclosures  of  the 
gravest  import.  They  relate  to  a  mat- 
ter affecting  the  IntefTlty  of  the  most 
fundamental  processes  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Under  the  Constitution,  as  our 
Government  has  developed,  the  legisla- 
tive branch  is,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the  informa- 
tion supplied  to  it  by  the  ofiBcials  of  the 
executive  branch.  When  such  oflBcials 
appear  before  the  committees  of  the 
Congress  to  supply  pertinent  information 
on  matters  pending  before  such  com- 
mittees, It  has  been  the  rule  that  the 
statements  of  such  oflBcials  and  the  in- 
formation supplied  by  them  are  accorded 
the  presumption  of  having  been  given  In 
good  faith  and  with  no  intent  to  deceive 
or  to  withhold  the  facts.  On  no  other 
presumption  could  the  Congress  func- 
tion successfully  as  the  legislative  agent 
of  the  people. 

When  a  case  arises,  such  as  the  one 
referred  to  in  the  committee's  report, 
where  the  evidence  indicates  that  a  pre- 
sumably responsible  ofiBcial  of  one  of  the 
executive  agencies  has  betrayed  the  trust 
implicit  in  the  relationship  between  the 
two  branches  of  govenmient,  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  legislative  branch  should 
take  due  notice  of  the  contemptuous  vio- 
lation of  its  dignity  and  honor. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  enlarge  somewhat 
upon  the  committee's  report,  which  sets 
forth  that  the  R.  E.  A.  supplied  the  com- 
mittee last  year  with  inaccurate  informa- 
tion, a  lapse  "so  involving  the  integrity 
of  a  source  on  which  the  Congress  and  its 
committees  must  draw  for  information 
desired  in  the  formulation  of  policy-mak- 
ing legislation"  and  "of  such  grave  im- 
portance that  the  committee  believes  k 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
House." 

I  shall  advise  the  House  respecting  the 
names  of  the  culpable  Individuals  and 
of  the  details  which  ar«;  to  be  found  in 
the  printed  hearings  ol  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Last  year  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration reported  to  the  committee  it 
had  carried  out,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1939,  a  program  of  promotions  under 
which  376  of  Its  classified  employees  had 
received  a  total  of  678  steps  of  within- 
grade  promotions.  See  page  1224,  last 
year's  hearings.  Upon  further  inquiry  at 
this  year's  hearings  it  was  developed  that 
an  audit,  made  during  the  Intervening 
year  by  the  Director  of  Personnel  of  the 
Department,  shows  that  429  of  the  classi- 
fied personnel  had  received  a  total  of  1,004 
steps  of  such  promotions,  a  discrepancy 
of  53  In  the  number  of  persons  promoted 
and  of  326  In  the  number  of  steps  of  pro- 
motion given.    See  page  240,  volume  2. 

Last  year,  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  was  also  requested  to 
submit  for  the  record  the  name  of  every 
classified  employee  who  had  received 
3  or  more  steps  of  wi  thin-grade  pro- 
motions and  to  include  a  justification 
for  each  such  promotion.  Pursuant  to 
the  request,  85  names  were  submitted, 
and  the  promotions  were  justified  for  39 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  made 
"pending  anticipated  reclassification,"  13 
being  for  "compensation  for  reclassifica- 


tion which  could  not  be  effective  owing 
to  the  Byrnes  resolution,"  and  the  re- 
mainder "to  compensate  where  work  load 
increased  markedly  but  duties  did  not 
change  sufiBciently  to  warrant  change  in 
being  for  "compensation  for  reclassifica- 
to  the  Byrnes  resolution,"  and  the  re- 
grade."  See  pages  1225  and  1226,  last 
year's  hearings.  This  year  the  committee 
had  the  benefit  of  2  audits,  made  in  the 
interim,  1  by  the  Department's  Office 
of  Personnel  and  the  other  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  Botl^  audits  were 
taken  from  the  original  pay-roll  sheets 
and  both  agree  that  no  less  than  141  of 
the  classified  employees  had  received  3 
or  more  steps  of  promotion  during  1939, 
that  56  names  had  been  omitted  entirely 
from  the  list  submitted  last  year  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  and 
that  18  of  the  names  so  submitted  were 
credited  with  a  smaller  number  of  steps 
of  promotion  than  they  had  actually  re- 
ceived. See  pages  251  and  253,  volume  2, 
of  the  hearings.  The  further  fact  was  de- 
veloped that,  prior  to  sending  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration's  report  to 
the  printer  last  year,  it  was  resubmitted 
by  the  committee  for  a  recLeck  as  to  Its 
accuracy  and  completeness  and  that  Mr. 
Craig,  the  Deputy  Administrator,  had 
certified  that  it  was  both  accurate  and 
complete  tn  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief. 

When  interrogated  about  the  conflict 
between  his  own  report  and  the  audits  of 
the  Department  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  Mr.  Craig  testified  that 
he  had  delegated  the  entire  matter  to  Mr. 
Poss,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Man- 
agement and  Personnel,  who  had  reported 
back  to  him  that  "it  was  in  accord  with 
our  work  sheet"  and  that  that  was  the 
basis  on  which  he,  Mr.  Craig,  had  certi- 
fied the  report.  Mr.  Poss  testified  that  he. 
himself,  had  had  no  previous  experience 
In  personnel  work  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment, a  few  months  before,  as  head  of 
that  Division,  and  that,  until  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  R.  E.  A.'s  personnel  officer, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Jacobsen,  a  short  time  prior 
to  the  receipt  of  the  committee's  request 
for  information,  he  had  not  been  actively 
responsible  for  the  work  of  the  personnel 
office  but  had  depended  upon  Mrs.  Jacob- 
sen's  technical  knowledge.  Parentheti- 
cally, upon  the  day  following  Mrs.  Jacob- 
sen's  resignation  from  the  R.  E.  A.  she 
was  appointed  assistant  to  the  personnel 
officer  in  the  Federal  Works  Agency.  Mr. 
Poss  explained  to  the  committee  that, 
notwithstanding  his  Inexperience  in  per- 
sonnel work,  he  had  nevertheless  drawn 
up  the  guide  lines  to  govern  the  clerical 
force  assigned  to  compile  the  report,  and 
that,  among  other  things,  he  had  In- 
structed them  to  "omit  from  the  list  of 
administrative  within-grade  promotions 
those  promotions  which  were  made  on  the 
eve  of  reclassification."  See  page  251, 
volume  2,  of  the  hearings.  As  indicated 
above,  39  of  the  promotions  reported  last 
year  were  explained  as  having  been  made 
"pending  anticipated  reclassification." 
Thus  it  appears  that,  for  one  and  the 
same  reason  Mr.  Craig  undertakes  to  jus- 
tify the  promotions  of  39  employees  whom 
he  included  in  his  report  last  year  and  to 
explain  the  omissicm  from  that  report  of 
56  others. 


The  testimony  this  s^ear  showed  that 
Mr.  Craig  had  received  five  steps  of  pro- 
motion in  1939  but  his  report  of  last 
year,  which  he  certified  to  be  accurate 
and  complete,  credited  him  with  only 
three  steps,  and  these  were  justified  as 
having  been  given  "pending  anticipated 
recltissification."  The  two  steps  omitted 
from  the  report.  If  we  are  to  l)elieve  the 
testimony  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  witnesses,  were  omitted 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  other  three 
steps  were  reported,  namely,  liecause  they 
were  made  on  the  eve  of  reclassification. 
Mr.  Craig  offered  no  explanation  at  the 
hearing,  nor  did  he  subsequently  offer  to 
submit  any  explanation  to  the  committee, 
of  the  discrepancy  between  his  certified 
report  as  to  his  own  promotions,  respect- 
ing which  he,  of  course,  had  personal 
knowledge,  and  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  of  the  General  Accoimting 
Office. 

Mr.  Craig's  own  private  secretary  had 
received  four  steps  of  promotion  during 
the  year  in  question,  and  yet  her  name 
WEis  omitted  entirely  from  the  report, 
which  he  certified  to  be  both  accurate 
and  complete.  Surely  Mr.  Craig  caimot 
truthfully  deny  that  he  had  full  knowl- 
edge of  his  secretary's  promotions,  as  well 
as  the  promotions  which  he  had  obtained 
for  himself. 

Mr.  Craig  has  as  keen  an  intellect  as 
anyone  who  has  ever  appeared  before 
our  subcommittee.  When  photostatic 
copies  of  his  report  came  back  to  him 
with  the  request  that  he  reexamine  It 
and  certify  it  for  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness, he  knew  that  it  was  important  and 
It  is  Impossible  to  believe,  in  the  light 
of  all  the  evidence,  that  Mr.  Craig  did 
not  know,  when  he  certified  the  report, 
that  his  own  promotion  record  and  that 
of  his  secretary  were  not  accurately  set 
out  In  the  report.  For  his  answer  in  re- 
spect of  these  two  promotion  records,  he 
is  directly  answerable  to  the  Congress 
and  cannot  plead  that  he  turned  the 
matter  over  to  a  subordinate  and  relied 
upon  his  report. 

One  of  the  most  amazing  parts  of  the 
whole  examination  of  Mr.  Craig  was  his 
complete  Ignorance  of  the  section  of  the 
R.  E.  A.  Act  which  places  the  ordinary 
clerical  personnel  imder  the  civil  service. 
On  page  242  of  the  hearings  we  find  the 
following : 

Mr.  DiKKSEN.  Well,  in  the  light  of  your 
answer,  Mr.  Jump,  let  me  ask  this  question. 
I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  from  Mr. 
Craig  and  Mr.  Hendrlckson,  and  possibly 
from  you.  In  the  letter  which  came  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office  there  were 
shown  56  who  received  promotions,  who  were 
entirely  omitted  from  the  R.  E.  A.  report  and 
some  of  them  received  as  many  as  5,  6,  and  7 
steps.  For  Instance,  In  the  66.  there  were  27 
who  received  3  steps  of  promotion.  There 
were  15.  from  the  General  Accounting  Office 
list,  who  received  4.  There  was  1  that  re- 
ceived 5.  There  were  10  who  received  6. 
There  were  3  who  received  7  step  promotions. 
None  of  those  were  Included  In  your  letter. 
They  were  omitted  entirely,  Mr.  Craig. 

Mr.  Craig.  Were  they  classified? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  They  were  classified. 

Mr.  Craig.  Of  course,  you  see,  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  was  not  put  into  effect — in  fact, 
the  R.  E.  A.  Is  exempt  from  the  Classification 
Act  by  statute,  and  one  of  the  first  things 
that  was  done  when  we  became  a  membtr 
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of  the  Department,  at  Mr.  Hendrlckson's  sug- 
gestion, to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  of  defini- 
tion was  to  apply  the  Classification  Act  to 
•11  poeltlons  in  the  organization. 

In  considering  this  incident,  it  cannot 
be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Craig  began  his 
service  with  the  R.  E.  A.  as  a  training 
supervisor,  that  he  was  subsequently  the 
personnel  director,  and  almost  continu- 
ously since  that  time  he  has  had  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  personnel  func- 
tion. It  is,  indeed,  quite  diflBcult  to  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Craig  did  not  know  that 
he  was  giving  the  committee  an  entirely 
erroneous  answer  when  he  told  us  "the 
JR.  E.  A.  is  exempt  from  the  Classification 
Act  by  statute." 

Perhaps  the  worst  circumstance  in 
In  this  entire  record  was  Mr.  Craig's  effort 
to  "pass  the  buck"  to  the  personnel  offi- 
cer who  had  left  the  R.  E.  A.  more  than 
4  days  prior  to  the  submission  to  him  of 
the  committee's  request  for  the  report  on 
promotions.  At  the  very  beginning  of 
the  first  day's  interrogation  on  this 
matter  the  following  colloquy  occurs 
(p.   232,   vol.   2): 

lir.  DntKSEN.  Ur.  Craig,  let  me  ask  you  this 
question:  Last  year  I  asked  you  to  send  me 
a  statement  of  the  promotions  in  R.  E.  A. 
You  will  remember  that  was  for  the  record 
last  year? 

Mr.  Craio.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DiRXsxN.  And  that  appears  on  pages 
1500.  1510.  1511,  and  1512  of  the  hearings. 
Before  those  went  into  the  hearings  I  think 
I  sen^  them  back  and  asked  for  a  corrobo- 
rative letter  to  make  sure  that  they  were 
accurate  and  complete  to  the  best  of  your 
knowledge. 

Let  me  ask  you  at  that  point,  did  you  com- 
pile that  report  or  did  you  delegate  that  Job 
to  somebody  else? 

Mr.  Cbaig.  I  did  not.  It  was  compiled  by 
the  (Mrsonnel   officer  at  that   time. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  And  who  was  that? 

Mr.  Craio.  That  was  Mrs.  Dorothy  Jacob- 
■en. 

Mr.  DnKszN.  Is  she  still  with  you? 

Mr.  CSAIG.  She  is  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  5-day  Interim 
between  the  first  and  second  days'  inter- 
rogation, it  was  learned  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  that  Mrs.  Jacobsen 
had  resigned  from  the  R.  E.  A.  on  Decem- 
ber 15.  4  days  prior  to  the  original  sub- 
mission of  the  committee's  request  for 
the  report  of  1939  promotions. 

When  Mr.  Craig  returned  to  the  com- 
mittee for  further  interrogation  the 
record  shows  the  following  (p.  250) : 

Mr.  DntKSEN.  In  response  to  my  questions 
the  other  day  as  to  whether  you  had  pre- 
pared the  data  sent  to  me,  which  was  certi- 
fied as  accurate  and  complete  to  the  best  of 
your  knowledge  and  belief,  you  said  you  did 
sot  prepare  the  data,  but  that  it  had  been 
prepared  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Jacobsen. 

Mr.  Craig.  That  statement  was  incorrect. 
It  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Foss,  or  under  Mr. 
Foas's  direction.  Mrs.  Jacobsen  had  resigned 
at  that  time,  and  had  left  the  organization. 
I  did  not  query  Mr.  Foss  as  to  who  prepared 
It  In  the  personnel  office  or  under  whose  di- 
rection. So  far  as  I  knew  she  was  still  the 
personnel  officer.  I  think  we  can  clear  that 
by  your  letter 

Mr.  Ddueszn  (interposing).  Let  me  clear 
that  up.     I  do  not  think   that  explains  it. 

lere  was  this  memorandum  and  then  tbia 
other  data  which  was  sent  at  my  request.  I 
notice   that    this   memorandum,   signed    by 


Mr.  Hendrlckson,  relating  to  this  matter  was 
received  in  Mr.  Slattery's  office  on  December 
19,  1939.  Now  then,  I  have  the  report  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  that  Mrs.  Jacob- 
sen  resigned  from  the  R.  E.  A.  on  the  15th 
of  December,  4  days  before,  to  accept  a  jjosi- 
tlon  as  assistant  to  the  personnel  officer  for 
the  Federal  Works  Agency.  It  appears  that 
on  the  16th  of  December  she  actually  took  up 
her  duties.  So  that  the  record  does  indi- 
cate  

Mr.  Craig  (interposing).  We  have  corrected 
that  record. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  So  that,  apparently,  Mrs. 
Jacobsen  could  not  have  prepared  it. 

Mr.  Craig.  We  have  corrected  that  record 
of  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  on  page  259: 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  One  other  observation:  It 
was  stated  a  moment  ago  that  the  record 
was  being  corrected  to  show  that  the  lady 
who  had  apparently  made  these  computa- 
tions and  submitted  this  data  actually  was 
separated  from  R.  E.  A.  3  or  4  days  before. 
Mr.  Foss,  you  were  here  last  Saturday  morn- 
ing. If  that  is  the  case,  and  you  succeeded 
Mrs.  Jacotisen,  why  did  you  not  correct  this 
misapprehension  ? 

Mr.  Foss.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  thought  Sat- 
urday morning  that  Mr.  Craig  was  under  the 
impression  that  your  question  referred  to 
who  recommended  the  increases.  I  believe 
that  had  been  discussed  Just  before  that.  He 
appeared  to  have  thought  that  you  were  still 
talking  on  the  question  of  who  recommended 
the  increases.  Mrs.  Jacobsen's  name,  I  be- 
lieve, appears  properly  in  that  connection. 
I  thought  at  the  time  there  was  a  misunder- 
standing here.  She  was  not  involved  in  any 
way  in  the  reporting. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Here  is  the  question:  Let  me 
ask  you  at  that  point:  Did  you  compile  that 
report  or  did  you  delegate  that  Job  to  some- 
one else? 

Mr.  Craig.  I  did  not.  It  was  compiled  by 
the  personnel  officer  at  that  time. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  And  who  was  that? 

Mr.  Craig.  That  was  Mrs.  Dorothy  Jacob- 
sen. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Is  she  still  with  you? 

Mr.  Craig.  She  is  not. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  So  the  question  was  very 
forthright  and  very  direct. 

Mr.  Craig.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Congress- 
man, and  I  will  have  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  that.  My  memory  was  at  fault 
as  to  the  time  of  her  leaving  the  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Craig's  job  descrip- 
tion, on  file  at  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, shows  that  he,  at  the  time  Mrs. 
Jacobsen  left  the  R.  E.  A.,  was  in  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  administrative  func- 
tions of  that  agency,  including  personnel 
matters.  But  when  Mr.  Craig's  mis- 
statement respecting  Mrs.  Jacobsen's 
connection  with  the  preparation  of  the 
report  was  called  to  his  attention,  he 
told  the  committee  that  "so  far  as  I 
knew,  she  was  still  the  personnel  officer." 
In  other  words,  being  the  administrative 
assistant  to  the  Administrator,  and  di- 
rectly in  command  as  to  all  adminis- 
trative matters,  including  personnel,  Mr. 
Craig  would  have  us  believe  that  he  did 
not  know  that  the  R.  E.  A.  had  lost  its 
personnel  officer  4  days  previously  and 
that  that  all-important  work  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced  Mr. 
Foss. 

Mr.  Craig  achieved  a  meteoric  rise 
from  his  initial  appointment  in  the 
R.  E.  A.  as  a  training  supervisor  at 
$3,200    per    annum,    on    up    the    scale 


through  personnel  director,  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Administrator  at  $4,600, 
promoted  in  that  office  to  $5,000  per 
annum,  then  on  to  the  grade  of  ex- 
ecutive assistant  to  the  Administrator  at 
$5,600 — later  promoted  to  $6,200,  and 
now  on  the  high  pinnacle  as  Deputy 
Administrator  at  $8,000. 

The  record  connotes,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Craig,  either  an  administrative  in- 
capacity to  grasp  the  significance  and 
the  import  of  (1)  Congressional  and 
Budget  requests  for  information  on  sub- 
jects of  the  importance  characteristic 
of  the  instant  case,  and  (2)  of  his  re- 
sponsibility for  the  integrity  of  the  re- 
ports, in  connection  with  such  requests, 
certified  by  him  as  to  their  accuracy 
and  completeness;  or  a  disregard  either 
for  the  rights  of  such  a  committee  of 
Congress  in  matters  about  which  it  sees 
fit  to  conduct  an  inquiry,  or  for  the  re- 
sponsibility of  an  executive  agency  of 
the  Government  to  the  legislative 
branch.  In  either  of  the  foregoing 
alternatives,  it  occurs  to  me.  there  in- 
heres a  grave  dereliction  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Craig,  the  excusability  of  which  is 
highly  questionable  and  which  impairs 
his  usefulness  in  his  present  assignment. 


United  We  Stand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  3,  1941 


POEM  BY  HORACE  C.  CARLISLB 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  poem  by  Mr. 
Horace  C.  Carlisle,  of  Alabama: 

UNITED,  WE  STAND 

Labor  and  Capital,  great  counterparts 

Of  one  insep'rable  whole. 
Can't  hope  to  prosper  when  greed  in  their 
hearts 

Fails  to  let  Justice  control — 
Organized  unions,  and  centralized  trusts. 

Never,  thru  lock-outs  and  strikes. 
Should  grind  prosperity's  hopes  into  dusts. 

Whatever  be  their  dislikes. 

Labor  and  Capital  can't  be  divorced — 

Nay,  they  must  be  reconciled — 
Their  marriage  vows  must  be  Jointly  enforced 

For  sake  of  Progress,  their  child. 
Government  must  mete  out  Justice  to  both. 

And  grant  to  each  Just  returns 
On  its  investment,  and  then,  under  oath, 

Grant  neither  more  than  it  earns. 

Labor  and  Capital  must,  hand  in  hand, 

Work  for  the  best,  highest  good, 
Thru  a  great  Government,  In  a  great  land. 

For  a  great  citizenhood — 
Lock-outs  by  Capital  always  cause  harm — 

Labor  strikes  always  cause  loss — 
There  is  no  remedy  for  their  alarm 

Save  in  the  Christ  of  the  Cross. 

— ^Horace  C.  Carlisle. 
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The  Lend-lease  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

.   ■    o»    I 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

OF  OSLAWARZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  3, 1941 


ADDRESS  OP   HON.   PHILIP   A.   TRAYNOR, 
OF  DELAWARE 


Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  speech  de- 
livered by  me  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Delaware 
Alumni  Society  held  in  the  University 
Club,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Thursday  even- 
ing, February  27,  1941: 

It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you  tonight 
and  I  sincerely  appreciate  it.  I  also  want  to 
thank  those  of  you  who  voted  for  me,  for 
your  efforts  in  electing  me  as  your  Congress- 
man. I  feel  that  by  giving  me  this  honor  you 
have  honored  yourselves  and  our  alma  mater 
whom  we  represent. 

The  most  important  subject  at  the  present 
time.  I  believe,  is  the  war — national  defense 
and  the  part  we  are  playing  and  the  action. 
If  any.  we  will  take  in  the  future.  I  have 
gone  on  record  as  favoring  the  lend-lease  bill 
with  the  necessary  controlling  amendments. 
The  particular  amendment  which  was  passed 
In  the  House  provides  that  Congress,  by  con- 
current resolution,  can  reciU  the  President's 
lend-lease  powers  without  White  House  sig- 
nature. Without  this  provision,  Congress 
could  terminate  the  Presid-antial  powers  only 
by  Joint  resolution,  which  requires  the  Presi- 
dent's signature.  This  still  gives  Congress 
and  the  people  a  voice  in  the  Government, 
which  Is  as  it  should  be. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  spirit  and  prin- 
ciple behind  this  bill  is  very  worth  while. 
England's  experience  in  moral  rearmament 
contains  a  lesson  in  national  unity  for  us. 
Moral  rearmament  has  ce-ised  to  be  a  mere 
figure  of  speech  in  England.  The  gallantry  of 
the  British  people  in  the  face  of  the  most 
severe  bombing  ever  dlrecti?d  against  any  na- 
tion Is  more  than  sufBcien-  testimony.  With 
moral  rearmament  has  come  national  unity. 
There  are  the  stories  of  ordinary  folk,  such 
as  the  miner,  the  shopkeeptjr,  the  charwoman, 
the  physician,  the  typist — the  women  who  are 
behind  every  man  who  goes  dovm  to  the  sea  in 
ships  and  every  man  who  has  his  place  In  the 
army.  They  tell  of  forgeti'ulness  of  self  and 
selfish  Interests,  of  a  rebirth  of  moral  strength 
and  character  which.  If  it  persists,  should 
help  to  make  a  better  «^rld  when  armed 
conflict  Is  over. 

In  spite  of  the  horrors  of  air  attack,  the 
British  people  are  standing  firm.  Their  spirits 
are  rising  triumphant:  the  old.  lazy,  go-as- 
you-please,  every-man-for-hlmself  attitude  is 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  men  of 
America  may  never  be  involved  in  the  war  in 
Europe,  but  the  battle  against  human  selfish- 
ness is  one  that  cannot  pa=s  us  by.  We  can- 
not all  be  soldiers.  We  cannot  all  keep  watch 
upon  the  seas  or  fight  for  freedom  In  the 
skies,  but  If  the  home  front  crvunbles.  It 
matters  little  In  the  end  wliat  happens  on  the 
battle  front. 

Many  of  us  are  very  ordinary  men  and 
women,  timid  of  heart,  selfish  of  interests, 
clinging  to  habits  and  customs  that  are 
not  easy  to  throw  away.  Other  people  are 
to  blame,  we  say.  The  Government  has 
gotten  ua  Into  this.     Yet  think  a  moment 


of  the  real  cause  of  failure,  in  war  or  In 
peace.  Is  It  not  always,  In  every  walk  of 
life,  amongst  the  rich  and  the  poor,  because 
we  put  self  first? 

Today,  as  never  before,  there  is  a  need  for 
national  unity  in  America,  regardless  of 
political  or  religious  affiliation.  The  de- 
mand for  moral  rearmament  Is  being  made 
in  all  parts  of  the  covmtry.  It  has  been 
voiced  by  many  leaders  in  all  walks  of 
life — from  President  Roosevelt  down. 

What  the  workers  for  moral  rearmament 
are  doing  in  helping  men  and  women  solve 
their  problems  and  prepare  for  what  lies 
ahead  will  be  of  national  Importance  In 
days  to  come. 


Rural  America — Hope  of  the  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

or   CAUFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  3.  1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  ORANGE  (CALIF.) 
DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  foilcwing  editorial 
from  the  Orange  Daily  News,  of  Orange, 
Calif.: 

[Prom  the  Orange  (Calif.)  Daily  News  of 
February  19.  1941 1 

RUBAL    AMERICA — HOPE    OF   THE    WORLD 

(By  Wright  A.  Patterson) 

On  November  12, 1918,  in  the  Savoy  Hotel  In 
London,  I  visited  for  an  hour  with  that  great 
English  statesman.  Arthur  Balfour.  As  we 
listened  to  the  din  of  the  Joy-crazed  throng  on 
the  Strand,  which  continued  day  and  night 
for  a  week.  Lord  Balfour  said  to  me : 

"People  of  England  and  people  of  all  Allied 
nations  are  crazed  with  Joy  today  over  the 
ending  of  the  conflict  in  which  they  have  been 
engaged.  They  do  not  realize  that  the  world 
is  facing  a  more  serious  problem  today  than 
It  did  day  before  yesterday,  or  at  any  time 
during  the  past  4  years.  Civilization,  the 
civUization  we  have  known  in  Europe  and 
which  you  know  in  America  Is  In  the  balance 
right  now.  and  it  may  disappear  in  the  com- 
paratively near  future.  We  know  what  has 
happened  in  Russia.  We  do  not  know  what 
will  happen  in  Germany.  We  know  France  is 
seriously  threatened  with  commtinism.  We 
In  England  are  facing  serious  social  problems. 
Danger  exists  In  the  large  cities  of  America, 
and  the  civilization  we  have  known  may  dis- 
appear. 

"But  If  It  does,  there  Is  one  class  in  one  na- 
tion that  in  time  will  bring  it  back  to  the 
world.  That  Is  the  people  of  rural  America — 
those  who  live  In  the  small  towns  and  on  the 
farms  of  your  country.  They  are  the  safe, 
sane,  dependable  people  of  the  world  today. 
They  will,  in  time,  bring  our  civilization  back 
tb  the  world,  but  it  will  take  100  years  to  do 
It." 

That  statement  did  not  Impress  me  at  the 
time,  but  I  have  thought  of  It  many  times 
since,  and  especially  since  the  rise  of  Hitler  In 
Germany.  The  English  statesman  had  a 
clearer  vision  of  the  future  than  I  could  have 
had. 

I  know  that  today  leaders  of  English 
thought  are  praying  that  America  may  stay 


out  of  active  participation  in  the  present 
conflict.  They  are  fearful  that  should  we 
become  an  active  participant  we,  too,  will  go 
the  way  Europe  has  gone.  We  will  sacrifice 
our  heritage  of  democracy  and  will  not  be  In 
a  position  to  maintain  that  civilization  which 
permits  of  free  enterprise,  of  private  owner- 
ship of  homes  and  farms  and  stores  and 
factories.  That  we,  too,  will  become  a  socialis- 
tic state,  with  our  people  slaves  of  govern- 
ment Instead  of  Its  master. 

The  thinking  people  of  England  know 
America  can  best  serve  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion by  keeping  out  of  any  active  participa- 
tion In  this  war.  England  and  all  Europe 
need  the  influence  of  the  safe,  sane,  depend- 
able people  of  our  small  towns  and  farms 
more  than  they  need  the  sacrlflce  of  Amer- 
ica's young  manhood  on  European  war  fields. 


What  I  Would  Do  If  I  Were  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 


Monday.  March  3,  1941 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
merely  a  supposition.  I  have  never 
wanted  anything  that  I  knew  I  could  not 
get,  but  in  criticizing  the  present  admin- 
istration without  offering  a  substitution 
would  be  a  mere  act  of  fault  finding 
which  would  not  be  a  constructive  way 
to  debate  public  questions.  I  prefer, 
rather,  to  set  forth  just  what  I  would  do 
if  I  were  President. 

After  election  and  before  inauguration, 
I  would  endeavor  to  find  a  body  of  com- 
petent men  to  assist  me  in  the  Cabinet. 
Being  a  Republican  I  would  naturally 
try  to  get  as  many  as  possible  from  that 
source,  but  I  would  not  feel  myself  limited 
to  strict  party  lines  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency, and  as  I  see  it  we  are  not  going  to 
have  antthing  else  but  an  emergency  for 
several  years  to  come. 

In  making  these  selections  there  would 
be  no  demand  made  on  my  part  that  the 
Cabinet  should  see  eye  to  eye  with  me  on 
all  things,  because  I  would  want  Cabinet 
decisions  to  reflect  the  result  of  sincere 
deliberations. 

Secondly.  I  would  cut  out  all  the  frills 
of  Inaugiu-ation,  take  the  oath  of  office 
before  the  Congress,  and  proceed  to  out- 
line what  I  deemed  to  be  necessary  to 
preserve,  improve,  and  defend  the  United 
States  of  America. 

If  already  engaged  In  war,  I  would 
recommend  every  step  be  taken  to  Insure 
a  victory;  if  not  already  engaged  in  war 
I  would  state  the  position  of  this  coun- 
try— that  the  United  States  has  no  war 
aims  except  the  defense  of  its  own  terri- 
tory and  that  territory  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Since  we 
will  not  permit  any  foreign  power  to  ac- 
quire new  territory  or  increase  its  present 
holdings  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  we 
should  treat  others  as  we  want  them  to 
treat  us — keep  our  forces  at  home  and 
not  meddle  with  affairs  in  other  sections 
of  the  world. 
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I  would  reannounce  a  policy  as  old  as 
this  Government — that  those  who  desire 
to  Invest  private  funds  in  foreign  gov- 
ernments or  in  enterprises  in  foreign 
countries,  do  so  at  their  own  peril,  and 
that  this  Government  will  never  permit 
Itself  to  be  used  as  a  collector  of  private 
debts  in  any  part  of  the  globe. 

I  would  recommend  trade  relations 
with  any  foreign  nation,  whose  govern- 
ment we  recognized,  on  the  basis  of  a  fair 
exchange  of  our  own  products,  either  raw 
or  fabricated,  needed  by  such  nation,  by 
accepting  from  that  nation  products 
either  raw  or  fabricated,  which  cannot  be 
produced  in  this  country  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  In  no  event 
would  I  recommend  the  acceptance  of 
products  of  any  kind  which  can  be  pro- 
duced In  this  country  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities. 

In  no  event  would  I  recommend  any 
Government  credit  system  with  any  for- 
eign power  in  order  to  increase  trade,  for 
our  commerce  should  be  controlled  by 
natural  trade  advantages  Instead  of  be- 
ing built  upon  a  credit  system.  Such  a 
system  has  the  peril  in  it  of  becoming 
involved  in  foreign  affairs.  It  has  al- 
ready done  that,  and  the  system  should 
be  immediately  abandoned. 

I  would  give  more  attention  to  the 
United  States  and  less  attention  to  for- 
eign governments.  I  would  recommend 
the  building  of  such  a  national  defense 
as  would  be  able  to  back  up,  by  force,  the 
policy  of  this  Government,  and  for  that 
reason  I  would  deem  it  advisable  to  Im- 
mediately notify  every  foreign  govern- 
ment what  our  policy  is  and  that  we  are 
prepared  to  defend  it. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  the  fact  that  as  our  Government  op- 
erates and  has  operated  for  the  last  75 
years  under  a  system  where  a  few  people 
are  too  rich  and  too  many  people  too 
poor.  I  would  recommend  that  this  pol- 
icy be  corrected  to  the  end  that  a  wider 
and  more  just  distribution  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  labor  and  capital  be  made. 

To  accomplish  the  desired  result,  I 
would  recommend  to  Congress  that  the 
sjrstem  of  financing  obligations  of  the 
Government  by  the  issue  of  Interest- 
bearing,  tax-exempt  bonds  be  immedi- 
ately stopped. 

If,  when  I  became  President,  I  found 
the  debt  of  the  Government  on  direct 
and  indirect  obligations  reaching  the 
stupendous  sum  of  sixty  or  seventy  bil- 
lion dollars,  I  would  first  recommend  to 
Congress  that  Treasury  notes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment be  issued,  not  based  on  silver  or 
gold  or  any  other  commodity,  but  based 
on  the  credit  of  the  Nation,  exactly  the 
same  security  now  behind  the  bonds.  I 
would  call  in  the  outstanding  bonds  and 
pay  them  in  Treasury  notes,  thus  stop- 
ping, at  once,  the  interest  on  this  un- 
warranted bond  issue.  This  step  alone 
would  Insure  a  saving  to  the  American 
people  of  $3,000,000,000  annually— taking 
into  consideration  our  proposed  expense 
for  Great  Britain.  In  the  course  of  30 
years,  which  is  not  long,  the  interest 
saving  on  bonded  money  would  retire 
the  national  debt. 

I  would  recommend  to  Congress  that 
this  plan  would  do  even  more  than  retire 


the  national  debt,  it  would  begin  the 
active  retirement  of  the  private  debt,  for 
those  who  now  control  the  general  in- 
terest rates  would  lose  that  control  and 
there  would  be  no  way  open  to  anyone  in 
a  private  capacity  to  loan  and  reloan 
the  Government's  own  credit,  either  to 
the  Government  Itself  or  to  the  people. 
I  would  endeavor  to  make  it  so  plain  to 
Congress  that  under  our  present  system 
of  private  use  of  Government  credit,  the 
Government  Itself  is  required  to  pay 
interest  charges  to  private  individuals 
for  the  use  of  its  own  credit. 

I  would  Immediately  stop  the  purchase 
of  gold  at  any  price,  much  more  stop  the 
practice  of  paying  to  foreign  governments 
double  what  it  is  worth.  The  accumula- 
tion of  $22,000,000,000  in  gold  that  can- 
not be  used  as  money,  but  hoarded  as  a 
commodity,  is  a  policy  that  cannot  be  de- 
fended by  referring  to  any  passage  In  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  It  can  only 
result  in  increasing  the  tax  burden  of  the 
people,  and  it  may  eventually  result  In  a 
staggering  loss. 

If  and  when  other  nations  treat  gold 
simply  as  a  commodity  and  not  as  money, 
the  value  of  our  $22,000,000,000  of  gold 
investment  will  disappear  in  the  sands  of 
time. 

For  the  present  I  would  recommend 
that  this  gold  be  made  into  money  and 
used  as  such  and  get  at  least  some  use  out 
of  it  Instead  of  hoarding  It  and  paying 
for  Its  protection  piled  up  In  underground 
vaults. 

This  Government  Is  committed  to  the 
proposition  that  the  Government  exists 
for  the  people.  Our  Government  is  ex- 
actly the  reverse  proposition  to  that 
which  is  claimed  by  the  German  Reich 
There  the  Individual  exists  for  the  gov- 
ernment. 

We  have  in  this  Government  the  best 
arrangement  for  the  preservation  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  of  any  experiment  in  gov- 
ernment yet  tried.  In  those  governments 
where  the  Individual  exists  for  the  state, 
individual  liberty  is  greatly  handicapped 
and  in  many  governments  it  ceases  to 
exist  at  all. 

We  hear  much  about  a  capitalistic  gov- 
ernment, but  the  truth  is  that  any 
government  on  earth  that  guarantees 
Individual  liberty  must  necessarily  be  a 
capitalistic  government.  Capital  is  the 
proof  of  individual  effort.  We  must  make 
sure  to  preserve  this  system,  but  we 
should  at  the  same  time  make  sure  that 
no  combination  of  capital  should  become 
so  strong  as  to  defy  the  purpose  of  this 
Government.  That  such  combinations 
have  In  the  past  done  that,  goes  without 
saying.    We  all  know  that. 

We:are  confronted  now  with  a  new  era 
of  world  government,  namely  the  aboli- 
tion of  capitalism  everywhere.  That  has 
been  brought  on  by  capitalism  itself. 
Capital  has  been  too  greedy.  It  has  takon 
too  much  of  the  common  enterprise  of 
capital  and  labor  working  together. 
Capital  has  gone  further  in  this  country 
than  that  of  giving  labor  too  small  a 
share — it  has  reached  out  and  obtained 
title  to  our  natural  resources,  which  God 
created  for  the  use  of  all.  In  this  v/ild. 
unbridled  drive  for  more  power  the  capi- 
talistic system  in  America  has  defied  the 


laws  of  the  Government  and  the  laws  of 
God  as  well. 

This  attitude  of  capital  has  brought 
down  upon  Its  own  head  the  condemna- 
tion of  nearly  every  government  on  earth. 
In  the  world  today  capitalism  Is  on  trial. 

You  can  see  what  a  task  we  have  right 
here  at  home.  We  must  preserve  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  to  do  that  we  must  pre- 
serve capitalism.  Our  first  duty,  there- 
fore, is  to  line  capital  up  and  force  it  to 
do  the  right  thing.  We  should  end  the 
program  of  granting  special  privileges  to 
anyone,  for  through  this  process  capi- 
talism has  become  too  strong  and  the 
people  have  suffered^ 

We  really  have  only  one  measuring 
stick  to  follow,  and  that  was  laid  down  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence:  That 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
is  guaranteed  to  every  citizen  of  this 
country.  Our  duty  is  simply  this:  Make 
capitalism  work  In  this  country  and  at 
the  same  time  preserve  to  the  people  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

If  the  banking  system  of  the  United 
States  takes  too  much  Interest  from  the 
Government — when  it  should  not  take 
any — and  too  much  from  the  people  In 
high  Interest  rates,  our  duty  is  to  stop 
that  at  once.  We  can  do  it  as  I  have 
outlined. 

If  the  power  companies  are  charging 
too  much  for  the  service  in  electricity, 
find  out  what  it  costs  to  generate  elec- 
tricity and,  through  Government  opera- 
tion, force  the  rates  down.  This  we  are 
doing  In  T.  V.  A.  This  one  experiment 
has  for  the  last  7  years  saved  the  con- 
sumers of  America  $600,000,000  annu- 
ally, and  can  be  made  to  save  another 
billion  to  the  consumers  annually  by  a 
continuation  of  the  T.  V.  A. 

If  people  In  the  United  States  want  to 
work  and  cannot  find  work  in  private  em- 
ployment, the  Government  must  supple- 
ment this  work  by  carefully  planned  pub- 
lic works.  If  and  when  private  employ- 
ment is  able  to  furnish  jobs,  public-works 
activity  can  be  lessened.  Our  duty  Is  to 
Insure  work  for  all  who  want  to  work  and 
who  cannot  find  It. 

Those  who  are  too  old  to  'ork,  those 
who  are  crippled  or  sick,  those  in  middle 
life  who  cannot  find  employment  either 
in  private  industry  or  in  Government 
service,  merely  because  of  an  arbitrary 
age  limit,  should  all  have  the  right  to 
live,  and  they  cannot  live,  at  least  not  as 
American  citizens,  unless  the  Govern- 
ment makes  wise  provisions  for  social  se- 
curity. We  have  made  a  start  on  this 
subject,  but  the  benefits  have  never  risen 
above  the  level  of  straight-out  relief.  No 
one  In  the  United  States  who  has  partici- 
pated in  this  social  security  has-been  on 
a  higher  plane  than  that  of  relief.  This 
relief  element  of  social  security  must  give 
way  to  social  security  as  a  right.  In 
granting  these  social  benefits,  tv,'o  im- 
portant life-giving  energies  to  business  as 
a  whole  will  follow.  First,  money  that 
does  not  now  circulate,  will  circulate. 
Idle  money  does  no  service  to  anyone. 
Ten  dollars  In  circulation  is  better  than 
a  million  hidden  away  and  taken  out  of 
circulation.  Second,  buying  power  will  be 
put  down  at  the  bottom  of  our  social 
structure,   and   as   expended   will   flow 
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through  all  our  economic  life,  leaving 
benefits  wherever  it  is  spent. 

On  the  question  of  a  farm  policy,  I 
would  stress  the  point  that  for  the  sake 
of  a  strong  national  defense,  the  food- 
4)roducing  industry  of  the  United  States 
must  be  kept  solvent.  When  farmers, 
with  the  usual  long  hours  of  labor,  cannot 
get  enough  for  their  products  to  pay  their 
bills  and  get  a  reasonable  compensation 
for  their  labor,  it  should  be  evidence 
enough  that  such  a  program  should  not 
be  tolerated.  If  the  failures  on  the  farm 
were  limited  to  just  a  few.  no  certain  de- 
duction could  be  made,  but  since  the  ex- 
perience of  a  few  is  the  same  experience 
of  the  mass  of  the  farmers,  the  proof  is 
beyond  dispute  that  a  change  should  be 
made. 

Ever  since  I  can  remember,  Liverpool, 
England,  has  fixed  the  prices  of  many  of 
our  agricultural  products,  and  during  all 
these  years  we  have  never  had  an  Ameri- 
can market.  That  system  has  been  dis- 
astrous to  our  producers.  We  should  im- 
mediately start  an  American  market  for 
American  products,  and  not  depend  upon 
England  or  any  other  nation.  This  Con- 
gress should  definitely  decide  that  no 
farm  products  shall  be  sold  in  America  for 
less  than  the  average  cost  of  production. 
This  average  price  will  not  save  some 
from  bankruptcy,  but  on  the  average  the 
farm  population  will  be  able  to  continue 
In  their  Industry. 

There  are  many  plans  for  doing  this, 
but  first  of  all  we  should  agree  on  the 
principle — that  is,  cost  of  production 
that  will  embrace  the  costs  of  producing 
and  leave  a  fair  wage  for  those  who  till 
the  soil.  If  we  are  all  agreed  xn  this  and 
are  determined  to  put  the  program 
through,  the  sooner  we  start  the  better. 
Experience  will  demonstrate  errors  in  the 
legislation,  but  there  never  could  be  a 
greater  error  in  legislation  than  that  of 
permitting  our  one  essential  industry  to 
become  bankrupt. 

Labor  should  be  given  a  fair  share  of 
the  joint  efforts  of  capital  and  labor 
which  can  be  accomplished  by  the  pas- 
sage of  such  just  labor  laws  as  will  guar- 
antee to  those  who  work,  two  things — 
first,  safeguards  against  the  hazards  of 
the  business,  and  secondly,  by  making 
sure  that  labor  participates  on  a  just 
basis  with  capital. 

I  would  call  upon  Industry,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  which  is  represented  by  cor- 
porate interests,  to  assist  the  Government 
in  every  possible  way  to  make  capitalisin 
work.  There  must  be  a  closer  relation- 
ship and  understanding  between  indus- 
try, labor,  and  the  Government,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Government  should 
take  such  a  firm  stand  on  the  matter  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  caprice  of  corporate 
wealth  as  they  have  been  In  the  past. 

In  my  judgment  there  is  no  other  way 
by  which  the  future  of  this  Government 
can  be  made  secure.  If  we  want  the  kind 
of  government  we  Intended  to  have  In  the 
United  States,  all  must  surrender  some 
advanif.ge  they  have  heretofore  enjoyed 
to  mske  that  thing  work,  which  through- 
out most  of  the  world  has  been  con- 
demned. If  we  want  to  retain  our  liber- 
ties, now  is  the  time  to  give  to  the  com- 
mon cause,  and  not  take  until  misery 
stalks  the  land. 

LXXXVn— App 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  prior  to  the  depression  Texas 
was  our  greatest  cotton-producing  State. 
Diversified  farming  was  practiced  to  a 
very  great  extent,  but  no  other  crop  has 
been  found  to  supplant  cotton  as  a  gen- 
eral money  crop.  Cotton,  with  its  by- 
products, constitutes  the  greatest  mul- 
tiple-purpose crop  known  to  the  farmer. 
It  is  both  food  and  raiment  for  mankind, 
and  as  a  feed  for  beef  and  dairy  stock  it 
has  no  equal. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  production 
of  cotton  in  Texas  for  so  many  years, 
only  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
it  was  domestically  consumed.  Texas, 
perhaps,  had  fewer  spindles  In  operation 
than  any  other  major  cotton-producing 
State.  Of  the  shipments  going  out  of  the 
State,  about  90  percent  went  into  the  ex- 
port trade,  the  remainder  going  princi- 
pally to  New  England  mills. 

In  recent  years,  for  reasons  which  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  discuss  in  this  connec- 
tion, American  cotton  has  been  forced  to 
compete  with  a  tremendously  Increased 
foreign  production.  This  foreign  cotton 
Is  generally  of  a  much  lower  grade  than 
that  produced  in  the  United  States,  but 
it  has  had  the  effect  of  filling  the  world 
markets  with  a  low  grade  of  cheap  prod- 
ucts, with  which  the  American  producer 
could  not  compete. 

Notwithstanding  this  greatly  increased 
foreign  competition,  our  American  cot- 
ton, on  account  of  Its  superiority,  still 
found  a  limited  market  abroad  for  high- 
grade  materials.  Germany.  France,  Po- 
land, and  Japan,  and  other  countries, 
continued  to  be  purchasers  of  American 
cotton  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
war.  These  markets  are  out  of  the  pic- 
ture at  the  present  time.  To  what  extent 
they  can  ever  be  recovered  Is  problemati- 
cal. Great  Britain  is  now  the  only  for- 
eign market  open  to  us,  and  their  pur- 
chases are  surprisingly  small,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  cotton  has  heretofore  been 
largely  used  in  the  production  of  explo- 
sives used  in  war. 

Because  of  the  loss  of  the  foreign  mar- 
ket a  much  larger  proportion  of  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  cotton  has  been  sent  to 
domestic  mills  the  past  season.  The  As- 
sociated Press  dispatches,  published  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  of  1940,  showed 
record  shipments  of  cotton  from  the  Gulf 
ports  to  New  England  mills  in  the  coast- 
wise trade. 

For  more  than  a  half  century  the  rail 
lines  had  failed  to  make  provision  for  a 
rate  structure  that  would  enable  the 
southwestern  cotton  producer  to  reach 
the  eastern  mills.  -Practically  all  cotton 
from  that  section  for  domestic  consump- 


tion went  by  the  coastwise  ships,  where 
the  transportation  cost  was  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  the  cost  by  rail. 

After  the  ships  were  placed  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the 
Wheeler-Lea  Act,  the  rail  lines  soon 
started  their  program  for  an  equaliza- 
tion of  the  rates,  that,  of  course,  being 
their  motive  in  securing  the  passage  of 
that  law.  War  conditions  soon  afforded 
them  the  opportunity  to  eliminate  coast- 
wise competition  so  far  as  the  movement 
of  cotton  was  concerned.  Anticipating 
an  acute  situation  in  regard  to  available 
vessels  for  the  coastwise  trade,  the  time 
chosen  for  initiating  reductions  In  the 
all-rail  rates  on  cotton  apparently  ap- 
peared most  opportune  for  the  rail  lines. 
This  Is  evident  from  the  manner  in 
which  these  reductions  were  Initiated. 
Between  May  and  October  1940,  two  sep- 
arate and  distinct  downward  readjust- 
ments were  made  In  the  rates  on  cotton 
between  Texas  origins  and  New  England 
destinations. 

The  first  reduction  was  made  on  June 
20,  1940.  and  consisted  of  a  slight  de- 
crease In  the  combination  factors  that 
formed  the  basis  of  the  through  existing 
all-rail  rates.  This  decrease  averaged 
about  8  cents  per  100  pounds  from  Dal- 
las, Tex.,  to  eastern  destinations,  and  re- 
fiected  In  general  about  a  6-percent  re- 
duction. This  action  apparently  was  in- 
tended as  a  feeler,  and  was  accomplished 
without  serious  objection.  The  results 
were  evidently  encouraging,  for  in  August 
1940,  less  than  2  months  later,  a  further 
reduction  in  these  rates  was  sought. 

The  second  proposed  reduction  was  of 
major  significance  and  reflected  a  fur- 
ther decrease  from  the  then  existing 
rates  of  approximately  41  cents  per  100 
pounds,  or  an  over-all  decrease  of  35 
percent  less  than  the  rates  that  were  in 
effect  prior  to  June  30.  1940.  This  pro- 
posal was  vigorously  opposed  and  re- 
sulted in  a  formal  proceeding  being  held 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. After  formal  hearing  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  authorized 
the  publication  of  the  rates  desired  by 
the  rail  lines,  and  they  were  placed  in 
effect  on  September  7,  1940. 

The  extent  of  these  reductions  in  rail 
rates  on  cotton  from  all  interior  Texas 
points  to  New  England  mills  is  fairly 
illustrated  by  the  rate  made  effective 
from  Dallas.  Prior  to  June  20.  1940,  the 
rate  from  Dallas  was  $1.37  per  100 
pounds.  On  that  date  (June  20.  1940), 
the  rate  was  reduced  to  $1.29  per  100 
pounds.  On  September  7,  1940,  the  rail 
rate  was  further  reduced  to  88  cents  per 
100  pounds.  This  was  within  12  cents 
of  the  then  existing  rail-ocean  rate 
through  Galveston  or  Houston  from 
Dallas  to  Chlcopee  Falls,  and  other 
points  In  Massachusetts  similarly  located. 

The  Morgan  (Southern  Pacific)  Coast- 
wise Line  has  now  announced  a  raise  of 
11 ',2  cents  per  100  pounds  on  the  rate 
from  Texas  ports  to  New  York,  which 
became  effective  March  2,  1941.  This 
will  leave  the  coastwise  rate  on  cotton 
from  Dallas  to  eastern  mills  only  one- 
half  cent  per  100  pounds  less  than  the 
all -rail  rate.  From  many  points  in 
Texas  the  new  all-rail  rate  will  actually 
be  slightly  lower  than  the  new  coastwise 
rate,  but  at  the  same  time  60  cents  per 
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bale  higher  to  the  cotton  producer  of 
north  Texas  than  the  rail-coastwise  rate 
formerly  in  effect. 

The  increased  transportation  cost  on 
south  Texas  cotton  will  be  considerably 
greater  than  that  applying  to  north 
Texas.  The  coastwise  rate  on  cotton 
from  "Galveston  and  Houston  to  Boston 
has^iieretofore  been  35  cents  per  100 
pounds,  or  $1.75  per  bale.  The  new  rate 
by  Morgan  Line  to  New  York,  thence  by 
rail  to  Boston,  will  be  81 V2  cents  per  100 
pounds,  or  $4.07  V2  per  bale.  This  repre- 
sents an  actual  Increased  transportation 
cost  to  the  south  Texas  cotton  farmer 
of  $2.32  V2  per  bale. 

Soon  after  the  reduced  rail  rates  were 
approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conunission,  all  ship  lines  in  the  cotton 
trade  operating  between  Texas  ports  and 
New  England  points  announced  their 
withdrawal  from  the  service.  The  ships 
were  said  to  have  had  an  average  age 
of  23  years,  many  of  them  having  been 
built  by  the  Government  during  the 
World  War.  Many  of  the  ships  have 
been  sold,  some  to  Great  Britain  and 
some  to  South  American  countries. 
There  Is  probably  no  way  of  replacing 
them  at  this  time,  as  capital  will  not  be 
Invested  to  provide  new  ships  that  can- 
not successfully  compete  with  the  rail- 
roads under  existing  law. 

The  Morgan  Line,  owned  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway,  annoimced  its 
withdrawal  from  New  England  ports. 
The  announcement  stated  that  it  would 
continue  to  take  cotton  from  Gulf  ports 
to  New  York,  there  to  be  transferred  to 
other  carriers  for  New  England  mills. 
under  prevailing  local  rail  rates.  It  was 
estimated  that  this  rrould  add  $1  per 
"bale  to  the  transportation  cost. 

A  conference  was  held  in  Washington 
on  January  8.  to  devise  ways  and  means, 
if  possible,  for  the  continuation  of  the 
coastwise  transportation  service.  This 
conference  was  with  oflBcials  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  Maritime  Commission,  and  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  representatives  of  the 
ship  lines,  ports,  and  the  railroads 
involved. 

As  reported,  the  facts  developed  at 
this  conference  showed  that  the  ship  lines 
were  operating  at  a  loss,  and  that  the 
coastwise  service  could  not  be  reinstated 
without  a  substantial  raise  in  freight 
rates,  estimated  at  about  35  percent.  It 
was  also  contended  by  some  that,  so  far 
as  cotton  was  concerned,  this  increase,  if 
authorized  would,  in  some  instances,  only 
drive  more  traflBc  to  the  railroads,  as  the 
recently  reduced  rail  rates  would  render 
it  Impossible  for  the  ship  lines  to  com- 
pete. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  Maritime 
Commission  members  present,  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  attend  a  further 
conference  which  was  held  in  New  York 
on  January  16,  1941.  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  P.  G.  Robinson,  trafBc  manager  of  the 
Galveston. Chamber  of  Commerce  for  in- 
formation in  regard  to  matters  consid- 
ered at  this  second  conference.  Some  of 
the  steamship  lines  submitted  proposals 


for  increased  rates  on  practically  all 
commodities  common  to  the  coastwise 
trade.  Included  in  the  list  were  cotton 
from  35  to  44  cents  per  hundred  pounds; 
rice,  33  to  42  cents;  hides,  46  to  58  cents; 
bagging,  26  to  33  cents;  cotton  piece 
goods,  99  to  108  cents;  boots  and  shoes, 
100  to  125  cents;  and  other  commodities 
in  proportion. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  Wheeler - 
Lea  Transportation  Act  the  coastwise 
trade  had  grown  to  enormous  propor- 
tions. It  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past  un- 
less it  can  be  revived  by  additional  legis- 
lation involving  increased  transportation 
rates.  Of  course,  the  purpose  of  that 
bill,  by  placing  all  transportation  under 
the  Railroad  Commission,  was  to  gain 
more  business  for  the  railroads.  This 
could  only  be  done  by  taking  it  away  from 
the  ocean  ships  and  inland  waterways. 
These  results  are  now  being  accom- 
plished. Transportation  rates  are  being 
more  nearly  eo.ualized.  Rail  rates  on 
competitive  traffic  have  been  temporarily 
reduced.  Ships  have  gone  out  of  com- 
mission. The  total  transportation  cost, 
both  by  ship  and  by  rail,  has  been  sub- 
stantially increased,  and  further  In- 
creases are  contemplated.  The  people, 
especially  the  cotton  farmers,  are  left 
"holding  the  bag." 

There  are  now  only  two  ship  lines  left 
in  operation  carrying  cotton  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  from  Texas — the  Morgan,  and 
the  Seatrain  lines — both  operated  in  the 
interest  of  the  railroads.  Neither  of  these 
lines  will  carry  cotton  beyond  the  port 
of  New  York,  there  to  be  transferred  to 
rail  lines  at  greatly  increased  cost. 

The  Morgan  Line  has  been  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
for  many  years.  The  Seatrain  is  a  new 
transportation  agency  for  Texas,  having 
been  inaugurated  only  a  few  months  ago. 
The  ships  engaged  in  this  service,  each 
carrying  100  loaded  railroad  cars,  operate 
between  Texas  City  and  Hobcken. 

The  legality  of  the  Seatrain  is  now  be- 
ing contested  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  partly  upon  the 
ground  that  a  portion  of  its  stock  is 
owned  by  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  and  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railroads,  claimed  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act. 
Messrs.  Hoy  and  Walsh,  examiners  for 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
who  heard  the  case  several  weeks  ago, 
have  prepared  their  report,  holding  that 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1940 — Wheeler- 
Lea  bill — had  made  changes  in  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  Act,  and  that  the  railroad 
ownership  of  stock  in  the  ship  line  was 
immaterial  in  the  case  under  considera- 
tion. 

This  same  legal  point  was  raised  when 
the  conference  report  on  the  Wheeler- 
Lea  bill  was  before  Congress.  A  mimeo- 
graphed letter,  calling  attention  to  it.  was 
delivered  to  each  Member  of  Congress  be- 
fore the  report  was  voted  upon.  This  let- 
ter was  signed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Whittincton],  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Flood  Control; 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Don- 
DEBO] ;  and  myself. 


The  point  as  to  whether  the  bill 
amended  the  Panama  Canal  Act  was  dis- 
cussed in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
but  the  matter  was  passed  over  lightly 
when  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  gave  the 
most  positive  assurance  that  it  did  not 
change  the  Panama  Canal  Act  in  any 
way  whatever,  except  to  clarify  it.  It  is 
now  clarified,  but  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Whittington],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Donderq], 
and  myself  should  no  longer  be  criticized 
for  failing  to  understand  it,  since  it  has 
also  deceived  the  experienced  expert  ex- 
aminers of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  A  final  decision  has  not 
yet  been  rendered  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  not  also  misunderstand  the 
law  that  has  been  so  clearly  clarified  by 
the  Wheeler-Lea  Act. 

Shipping  interests  have  been  quite 
active  in  their  efforts  to  restore  the  coast- 
wise trade.  Suggestions  have  been  made 
for  the  enactment  of  a  law  permitting, 
for  a  temporary  period,  vessels  built  in 
foreign  countries  to  ply  in  our  coastwise 
trade,  providing  that  only  American  sea- 
men could  be  employed. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  some  of 
our  Government-subsidized  ships  might 
be  allocated  to  the  coastwise  trade, 
especially  in  the  interest  of  the  cot- 
ton industry.  Not  only  are  the  cotton 
producers  interested,  but  also  the  cotton 
mills  of  New  England  are  greatly  inter- 
ested, as  they  are  now  intensively  en- 
gaged in  producing  materials  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense. 

None  of  these  suggestions  can  be  made 
effective  under  the  present  law,  and,  ow- 
ing to  the  opposition  that  would  be  urged 
by  the  nonsubsidized  railroads,  it  is 
deemed  impossible  to  secure  the  passage 
of  any  necessary  amendments  at  this 
time. 

The  announcement  of  the  Morgan  Line, 
in  addition  to  increased  rates  to  New 
York,  further  stated  that  no  bills  of  lad- 
ing would  be  issued  "in  connection  with 
any  trucking  line,"  but  that  the  cotton 
would  go  by  ship  to  New  York  on  "biUs 
of  lading  showing  destination  as  Boston 
and  in  connection  with  rail  rates" 
through  to  destination. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  Wheeler- 
Lea  law  the  coastwise  rate  on  cotton  from 
Texas  ports  to  New  England  mill  towns 
ranged  from  35  to  40  cents  per  hundred 
pounds.  The  all-rail  rate  from  all  south 
Texas  points  was  $1.44  per  hundred 
pounds.  The  major  portion  of  the  cot- 
ton shipped  through  these  Texas  ports 
was  produced  in  northern  Texas  and 
Oklahoma.  The  combined  rail-water  rate 
from  those  sections  was  considerably  less 
than  the  all-rail  rate. 

Now,  within  6  months  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Wheeler-Lea  law  the  all-rail 
rate  on  cotton  from  points  inland  have 
been  very  materially  reduced,  while  the 
coastwise  rates  are  being  very  materially 
increased.  Furthermore,  no  ships  are 
now  engaged  in  that  trade  except  those 
owned  by,  or  operated  in  the  interest  of, 
the  railroads.    In  any  event,  the  trans- 
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portation  cost  on  cotton  has  been  very 
materially  increased. 

From  present  indications  so  many  ob- 
stacles are  now  being  placed  in  the  way 
of  the  coastwise  shipping  that  it  will  be 
practically  impossible  to  have  this  useful 
transportation  service  reinstated.  An 
Associated  Press  dispatch  from  New  Or- 
leans on  December  3,  complaining  of  the 
conditions  being  brought  about  in  the 
coastwise  shipping,  stated  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

New  Orleans  merchants  are  forced  to  route 
their  cotton  from  Interior  warehouses  to  the 
East  by  railroad.  The  local  dock  board  re- 
cently discharged  200  men  for  lack  of  b\isi- 
ness. 

At  the  time  of  this  dispatch.  December 
3. 1940,  the  obstacles  that  had  been  placed 
by  the  railroads  in  the  way  of  coastwise 
shipping  were  thought  to  be  great,  but 
they  were  slight  as  compared  with  those 
now  existing.  Up  to  last  Thursday  the 
Eastern  Steam  Ship  Lines,  operating  be- 
tween New  York  and  Boston,  was  pre- 
paring to  carry  cotton  that  might  be 
brought  to  New  York  by  the  other  ship 
lines  still  in  operation  to  that  port.  I 
have  here  the  copy  of  the  dispatch  as 
published  in  the  Galveston  News  of  Feb- 
ruary 27,  last  Thursday,  announcing  that 
the  Eastern  Lines  had  placed  an  embargo 
on  cotton,  and  that  this  was  done 
"through  the  association  of  American 
Railroads  effective  immediately."  Evi- 
dently this  association  has  reached  the 
conclusion  that  its  power  is  without  limit. 
"Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar 
feed?" 

The  dispatch  in  the  Galveston  News  of 
February  27.  1941,  is  as  follows: 

EMBARGO     IS     SEEN     AS    BLOW    TO    TEXAS    COTTON 

SHIPMENTS EASTERN      LINES     SAID     TO      HAVE 

STOPPED    TAKING    TRANSSHIPMENT    COTTON 

The  Eastern  Steamship  Lines  have  placed 
an  embargo  through  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads,  effective  Immediately,  on  ac- 
ceptance of  cotton  at  New  York  for  all  New 
England  ports  and  for  all  interior  destina- 
tions via  New  England  ports,  according  to 
Information  received  by  local  shipping  men 
today. 

The  Eastern  Steamship  Co.  has  become  the 
only  water  route  by  which  Texas  cotton  can 
be  delivered  to  New  England  ports,  since  all 
direct  coastwise  service  between  Texas  and 
New  England  has  been  abandoned,  and  the 
reported  action  of  the  Eastern  Steamship 
Lines  Is  expected  to  have  a  serious  effect  on 
movement  of  coastwise  cotton  through  Texas 
ports  and  on  cotton  shippers  located  in  port 
areas. 

Coastwise  cotton  from  Texas  ports  has  been 
going  to  New  York  for  transshipment  at  New 
York  to  New  England  via  Eastern.  Some  local 
shipping  men  said  that  the  end  of  this  ar- 
rangement will  mean  that  the  only  way  that 
cotton  can  move  through  Texas  f)orts  to  New 
England  now  will  be  via  rail  from  New  York, 
and  that  the  resulting  water  and  rail  rates 
will  be  higher  than  the  all-rail  rates  from 
Interior  Texas  points  to  New  England. 

The  effect  of  this  on  the  Texas  cotton  ports 
Is  particularly  serious  at  present.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  an  export  movement  and  be- 
cause defense  activities  have  resulted  in  an 
unusually  large  demand  from  New  England 
mills,  the  coastwise  cotton  movement  has  rep- 
resented this  season  an  unusually  large  por- 
tion of  the  total  cotton  movement  at  Galves- 
ton and  other  Texas  ports. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  gratifying  that  after  years  of  delay,  the 
time  for  wishful  thinking  is  now  past. 
We  have  adopted  a  definite  plan  for  solv- 
ing our  transportation  problem,  and 
though  it  might  appear  to  be  at  a  tre- 
mendous cost,  it  actually  will  be  infin- 
itesimal compared  with  the  cost  the  State 
and  its  political  subdivisions  will  other- 
wise have  to  pay  to  salvage  unwise  ex- 
penditures of  the  past.  Efforts  of  the 
Governor  and  the  congressional  delega- 
tion for  a  solution  are  now  bearing  fruit, 
and  I  am  glad  that  Governor  O'Conor  is 
taking  the  initiative  in  this  direction. 

In  connection  with  these  bottlenecks, 
the  most  serious  one.  of  course,  to  the 
city  and  to  the  State  is  Baltimore  itself. 
So  it  would  seem  that  the  next  big  effort 
is  a  cut-off  bridge  over  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. This  is  in  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent's thinking  and  is  a  project  that  can 
be  accomplished  in  the  very  near  future, 
along  with  the  projected  Eastern  Ave- 
nue improvement  and  the  superhighway 
between  Washington  and  Baltimore, 
which  form  an  integral  part  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Any  plan  of  traffic  for  Maryland  must 
consider  present  Baltimore  City  traffic 
conditions.  The  best  authorities  dealing 
with  this  subject  admit  that  any  con- 
sideration of  traffic  should  not  be 
brought  into  the  city  but  should  be  made 
to  by-pass  congested  city  areas.  The 
most  feasible  plan  is  to  direct  north  and 
south  out-State  traffic  off  to  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  city,  over  the  Baltimore 
Harbor  Bridge. 

I  advocated  in  the  city  council  and  the 
press  these  most  pressing  problems,  but 
it  appeared  that  I  might  have  been 
somewhat  more  visionary.  Today  my 
suggestions  are  becoming  an  actuality. 
The  following  correspondence  will  indi- 
cate my  interest  in  solving  the  traffic  sit- 
uation in  Baltimore  City,  which  dates 
back  to  1936. 

Commission  on  Citt  Plan, 

MtTNICIPAL  BxnLDING, 

Baltimore,  November  30,  1936. 
Mr.  Bernard  L.  Crozier, 

Chief  Engineer. 
Dear  Mr.  Crozier:  We  are  returning  here- 
with Resolution  No.  467,  requesting  the 
board  of  estimates  and  the  police  commis- 
sioner to  Inform  the  council  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  widening  Pratt  Street,  from  President 
Street  to  Central  Avenue,  and  covering  the 
Fallsway,  from  Baltimore  Street  to  Pratt 
Street,  which  you  referred  to  us  the  other 
day. 


We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  widening  of 
this  section  of  Pratt  Street  would  tend  to 
improve,  to  a  considerable  degree,  traffic  situ- 
ations in  the  vicinity  and  feel  that  should  the 
street  be  widened  a  minimum  width  of  100 
feet  should  be  adopted.  However,  we  find 
that  such  a  widening  would  affect  property 
assessed  at  $180,350  and  believe  that  In  In- 
stances where  openings  or  wldenings  which 
benefit  the  general  traffic  situation  would 
Incur  an  expenditure  of  such  similar  amounts, 
it  would  be  better  to  have  an  appropriation 
Included  therefor  in  the  annual  budget  for 
the  year  in  which  the  widening  Is  contem- 
plated. Should  it  be  decided  to  go  ahead 
with  such  a  measure,  we  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the 
land  affected  by  this  ordinance  coiild  be  used 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  school  yard  of 
school  No.  2. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  W.  Shirlet, 

President. 


Department  of  Pttblic  Works, 

Chief  Engineer  s  Office, 
Baltimore.  December  2,  1938. 
Board  of  Estimates, 

City  Hall. 
Gentlemen:  In  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest of  November  4,  I  am  returning  here- 
with resolution  No.  467,  entitled: 

"Resolution  requesting  the  board  of  esti- 
mates and  the  police  commissioner  to  inform 
the  council  as  tc  the  advisability  of  widening 
Pratt  Street,  from  President  Street  to  Central 
Avenue,  and  covering  the  Fallsway  from  Balti- 
more Street  to  Pratt  Street." 

Attached  hereto  you  will  find  a  report  dated 
November  30,  from  Mr.  Joseph   W.  Shirley, 
president   of  the  commission  on   city  plan, 
which  Is  self-explanatory. 
Yours  very  truly. 

B.  L.  Crozier,  Chief  Engineer. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  BOARD  OF  ESTIMATES 

The  president  laid  before  the  city  council 
the  following  communication  from  the  board 
of  estimates: 

Department  of  Finance, 

subdepartment  board 

OF  Estimates, 
City  Hall,  Baltimore,  December  8, 1938. 

(Resolution  No.  467) 

To  the  Honorable  President  and  Members  or 
THE  Crrr  ConNciL. 

Gentlemen:  Today  the  board  of  estimates 
directed  me  to  send  you  attached  copy  of 
letter  of  December  2,  of  the  chief  engi- 
neer, and  copy  of  letter  of  November  30,  of 
Maj.  Joseph  W.  Shirley,  president.  Commis- 
sion on  City  Plan,  to  the  chief  engineer. 
In  reference  to  Resolution  No.  467,  entitled: 

"Resolution  requesting  the  board  of  esti- 
mates and  the  police  commissioner  to  inform 
the  council  as  to  the  advisability  of  widening 
Pratt  Street,  from  President  Street  to  Central 
Avenue,  and  covering  the  Fallsway,  from 
Baltimore  Street  to  Pratt  Street." 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  L.  DCLL,  Clerk. 

In  the  city  council  and  the  press  I  ad- 
vocated that  Eastern  Avenue  be  made  a 
boulevard.  I  also  advocated  the  widen- 
ing of  Pratt  Street  and  the  covering  of 
Fallsway  from  Baltimore  Street  to  Pratt 
Street.  This  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  city  council  and  approved  by  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Shirley,  president  of  the  com- 
mission on  city  planning. 
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Along  with  my  colleagues  of  the  First 
Councilmanic  District,  I  advocated  reso- 
luUons  Nos.  847.  848,  and  849,  as  follows: 

Resolution  No.  847 
Eesolutlon  by  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore 

City  requesting  the  Department  of  Public 

Works    to    Immediately    Improve    Grundy 

Street,  between  Eastern  Avenue  and  Dillon 

Street. 

Whereas  the  present  condition  of  Grundy 
Street,  between  Eastern  Avenue  and  Dillon 
Street  is  unsightly  and  unsafe  for  vehicular 
traffic,  and  due  to  the  stagnation  and  pollu- 
tion of  surface  water  In  the  bed  of  the  said 
street,  the  present  condition  of  said  street 
threatens  to  become  a  menace  to  the  health 
of  the  residents  along  said  street;  and 

Whereas  it  is  necessary  that  Improvements 
be  made  at  once  to  said  street:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore 
City.  That  the  Department  of  Public  Works  of 
Baltimore  City  be  required  to  immediately 
Investigate  the  present  condition  of  Grundy 
Street,  between  Eastern  Avenue  and  Dillon 
Street,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of 
same  in  order  to  avoid  the  present  unsightly. 
unsafe  and  unhealthy  condition  thereof;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  ch*:f  clerk  of  the  City 
Council  of  Baltimore  City  is  hereby  directed 
to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  of  Baltimore 
City. 

The  resolution  was  read  the  first  time  and 
by  special  order  the  second  time  and  adopted. 

Resolution  No.  848 

Eesolutlon  by  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore 
City  requesting  the  Board  of  Estimates  of 
Baltimore  City  to  cause  a  survey  to  be  made 
of  trafQc  conditions  along  Eastern  Avenue, 
between  Cornwall  Street  and  Haven  Street, 
for  the  piirpose  of  relieving  Eastern  Ave- 
nue from  the  heavy  load  of  traffic  it  now 
carries  and  in  its  study  to  give  particular 
attention  to  the  acquisition  and  improve- 
ment by  the  city  of  the  bridge  of  the  Balti- 
more Transit  Co.  on  Lombard  Street  and 
the  Improvement  of  Oldham  Street,  be- 
tween Lombard  Street  and  Eastern  Avenue. 
as  a  possible  means  of  diverting  much  of 
said  traffic  from  said  Eastern  Avenue  to 
Lombard  Street 

Whereas  Eastern  Avenue  is  the  main  traffic 
artery  leading  to  the  large  industrial  section 
In  southeast  Baltimore  and  In  Baltimore 
County,  and  also  leading  to  the  many  shores 
Oxd  resorts  lying  to  the  east  of  Baltimore 
City:  and 

Whereas  vehicular  traffic  along  said  avenue 
bas  Increased  to  a  point  where  it  now  becomes 
necessary  to  divert  some  of  the  said  traffic 
tTom  Eastern  Avenue  to  some  other  street  in 
order  to  avoid  delay  and  to  contribute  to  a 
faster  and  better  movement  of  traffic  along 
■aid  Eastern  Avenue:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore 
City,  That  the  Board  of  Estimates  of  Balti- 
more City  is  hereby  requested  to  cause  an 
Immediate  survey  to  be  made  of  traffic  con- 
ditions along  Eastern  Avenue,  between  Corn- 
wall Street  and  Haven  Street,  and  to  give 
Immediate  consideration  to  devising  ways  and 
means  of  diverting  some  of  the  present  heavy 
traffic  from  Eastern  Avenue  and  as  a  possible 
means  of  the  diversion  of  some  of  the  said 
traffic  the  said  board  of  estimates  is  hereby 
further  requested  to  give  particular  attention 
to  the  acquisition  by  the  city  of  the  bridge 
on  Lombard  Street,  the  improvement  of  same 
for  vehicular  tfaffic.  and  the  improvement  of 
Oldbam  Street,  between  Lombard  Street  and 


Eastern  Avenue,  which  said  acquisition  and 
improvements  would  provide  Lombard  Street 
as  an  additional  artery  of  traffic  to  the  east- 
ern section  of  the  city  and  adjoining  county; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  City 
Council  of  Baltimore  City  Is  hereby  directed 
to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Board  of  Estimates  of  Baltimore  City. 

•  Mr.  Traub  made  a  motion,  which  was  duly 
seconded,  that  the  resolution  be  referred  to 
a  conunittee. 

Mr.  0"Connell  made  a  substitute  motion, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  D'Alesandro,  that 
the  resolution  be  adopted. 

The  roll  was  called  on  the  substitute  mo- 
tion, resulting  as  follows: 

Yeas:  Messrs.  President,  Bennett.  D'Ales- 
andro. Hennegan.  Boland.  Briscoe.  Klima, 
Beale,  Mullln,  OConnell,  Sloman,  Bailey,  and 
Murphy— 13. 

Nays:  0. 

Excused  from  voting:  Messrs.  Ellison  and 
Traub. 

Out  of  room:  Messrs.  Reamer,  Wells,  and 
WUls. 

Absent:  Mr.  Busch. 

The  president  declared  the  resolution 
adopted. 

Resolution  No.  849 

Resolution  by  the  City  Covmcll  of  Baltimore 

City  requesting  the  Board  of  Estimates  of 

Baltimore  City  to  consider  the  advisability 

of  formulating  plans  for  the  erection  of  a 

viaduct     along     Boston     Street,     between 

Clinton  and  Newkirk  Streets 

Whereas  the  use  of  Boston  Street  as  a 
traffic  artery  in  the  southeastern  section  of 
Baltimore  City  has  greatly  Increased  in  the 
past  few  years,  due  to  Its  use  by  motorists 
going  to  and  from  Logan  Field  and  going 
to  and  from  the  many  large  industrial 
plants  in  the  sxirroimding  territory;  and 

Whereas  the  railroad  grade  crossings  along 
this  street  impede  traffic  and  create  delays 
and  unnecessary  congestion;  and 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  puch  de- 
lays and  to  secure  a  safer  and  speedier 
movement  of  traffic  along  this  street:  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore 
City,  That  the  Board  of  Estimates  of  Balti- 
more City  is  hereby  requested  to  immediately 
consider  plans  to  relieve  traffic  congestion 
and  delay  along  Boston  Street,  between  Clin- 
ton and  Newkirk  Streets,  and  in  considera- 
atton  thereof  the  said  board  of  estimates  Is 
hereby  requested  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
erecting  along  Boston  Street,  between  Clin- 
ton and  Newkirk  Streets,  a  viaduct  for  ve- 
hicular traffic;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  City 
Council  of  Baltimore  City  is  hereby  directed 
to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Board  of  Estimates  of  Baltimore  City. 

A  motion  was  made,  which  was  duly  sec- 
onded, that  the  resolution  be  referred  to  a 
committee. 

Mr.  D'Alesandro  made  a  substitute  motion, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Bonnett,  that  the 
resolution   be   adopted. 

The  roll  was  called  on  the  substitute  mo- 
tion,  resulting   as  follows: 

Yeas:  Messrs.  President,  Bonnett.  D'Ales- 
andro. Hennegan,  Briscoe,  Sloman,  Bailey, 
and   Murphy — 8. 

Nays:  Messrs.  Boland,  Klima.  Beale,  Mul- 
lin,  O'Connell,  Ellison,  and  Trauf — 7. 

Out  of  room:  Messrs.  Reamer,  Wells,  and 
WUls. 

Absent:  Mr.   Busch. 

The  president  declared  the  resolution 
adopted. 


Joint  Congressional  Peace  Commission 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUDOLPH  G.  TENEROWICZ 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  3.  1941 


Mr.  TENEROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  8  this  House  passed  H.  R.  1776 
which  is  now  being  debated  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  was  one  of  those  voting  against 
that  bill.  I  did  not  arrive  at  my  decision 
lightly.  I  believe  that  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  went  through  a  great 
spiritual  trial  and  intense  suffering  be- 
fore they  made  their  decision.  As  for 
myself,  I  can  assure  you  that  only  a  vote 
on  a  declaration  of  war  by  this  House 
could  call  forth  again  the  agony  through 
which  I  passed  before  casting  my  vote. 

This  is  a  tragic  and  solemn  moment  in 
human  history.  I  believe  there  is  much 
sincerity  and  agonized  desire  to  do  what 
is  best  on  the  part  of  both  opponents  and 
proponents  of  the  type  of  legislation  now 
agitating  our  people.  I  was  much  im- 
pressed by  Senator  Barkley's  statement 
made  in  the  Senate  the  other  day  during 
the  debate  on  the  lease-lend  bill.  He 
said: 

We  are  all  honestly  seeking,  I  believe,  to  do 
the  things  that  will  avoid  the  necessity  of 
our  entering  the  war,  of  our  being  a  belligerent 
from  a  military  standpoint.  But  any  nation 
in  the  world,  big  or  little,  which  deludes  It- 
self into  the  belief  that  this  war  is  not  affect- 
ing its  destiny.  Its  Influence,  and  Its  welfare, 
is  living  under  the  ground — not  simply  as  an 
ostrich. 

Because  I  do  not  believe  that  either  the 
mere  passage  or  the  mere  defeat  of  the 
lease-lend  bill  will  protect  us  against 
actual  fighting  participation  in  this  World 
War,  nor  would  it  save  the  rest  of  man- 
kind from  self-destruction,  I  do  not  wish 
to  reiterate  the  arguments  used  for  and 
against  the  passage  oi  that  legislation. 

But  I  do  believe  that  we  are  now  in  the 
position  of  stimulating  an  indefinite  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  until  a  British-dic- 
tated peace  is  achieved.  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  a  dictated  peace  by  whichever 
belligerent  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
such  a  peace  can  be  just  or  permanent 
or  satisfactory  to  all  mankind.  There- 
fore, I  want  this  House  to  consider  now 
seriously  what  it  can  do  to  bring  about  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  to  prepare  in 
a  scientific  and  orderly  manner  for  that 
eventuality.  I  have  today  introduced  a 
resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  131)  to  create  a 
Joint  Congressional  Peace  Commission. 

My  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Joint  re  •  lution  to  create  a  Joint  Congres- 
sional Peace  Commission 
Whereas  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  appro- 
priated or  authorized  more  than  $17,000,- 
000,000  for  military  defense  and  many  biUlona 
more  are  now  being  asked  of  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  and 
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Whereas  no  special  funds  have  been  appro- 
priated for  measures  of  nonmllitary  defense, 
such  as  bona  fide  efforts  for  peace,  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  will  never  be 
secure  from  heavy  economic  losses  and  In- 
volvement in  war  until  the  present  war  Is 
ended  and  the  basis  for  a  just  peace  estab- 
lished not  by  military  victory  but  by  impar- 
tial third-party  action,  which  Is  the  basis  of 
Justice  in  all  civilized  countries,  and 

Whereas  a  cessation  of  all  hostilities  under 
Joint  nonbelligerent  supervision  should  be 
openly  demanded  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
extension  of  the  system  of  federation  into  a 
world  union  of  nations  should  be  offered  and 
pledged  to  the  belligerents  as  a  practical 
means  of  readjusting  the  status  of  nations 
under  recent  or  long-standing  foreign  domi- 
nation and  of  permitting  mankind  to  pro- 
mote peace,  and  to  raise  standards  of  living 
everywhere  without  constant  fear  of  war  and 
organized  destruction:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  Congress  favors  our  im- 
mediate Joint  action  with  all  governments 
not  yet  at  war  to  bring  abcut  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  on  all  fields  of  battle,  without  per- 
manent recognition  of  military  conquest, 
such  action  to  be  accorjparled  by  an  Invita- 
tion to  all  nations.  Including  those  under 
foreign  occupation,  to  a  woild  constitutional 
convention  which  shall  draw  up  the  consti- 
tution for  a  United  States  cf  the  World,  and 
solve  territorial,  economic,  and  social  prob- 
lems leading  to  war;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
Joint  Congressional  Peace  Commission,  exclu- 
sive of  ofiBcials  or  employees  of  any  execu- 
tive department  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, which  shall  immediately  communicate, 
by  radio,  telephone,  and  cable,  the  text  of 
this  bill  and  the  facts  of  its  passage  to  the 
legislative  bodies  of  all  nations  not  yet  at  war, 
requesting  a  statement  of  their  willingness 
to  cooperate.  As  soon  as  five  other  nations 
shall  have  signified  their  willingness  to  co- 
operate, the  Commission,  In  the  name  also  of 
the  other  nations  which  have  joined  In  this 
peace  action  shall  urge,  by  radio,  telephone, 
and  cable,  the  legislative  bodies  of  all  bel- 
ligerent nations  to  agree  to  a  cessation  of 
hostilities.  The  Commission  shall  maintain 
a  constant  publicity  barrage  to  the  peoples  cf 
all  belligerent  and  nonbelligerent  nations, 
through  ordinary  radio  and  newspaper  chan- 
nels and  by  short-wave  beam  radio  transmis- 
sion, in  order  to  keep  the  world  fully  in- 
formed of  each  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

The  Joint  Congressional  Peace  Commission 
hereby  created  Is  authorized  to  represent  this 
Congress  In  any  such  joint  neutral  peace 
board  as  may  be  set  up  by  nonbelligerent 
nations  cooperating  In  this  plan. 

The  Commission  shall  proceed  to  bring  as 
many  more  nonbelligerent  nations  as  possible 
Into  this  plan  of  joint  leadership  for  peace 
action,  and  shall  work  out,  with  the  aid  and 
counsel  of  experts,  the  details  of: 

1.  The  establishment  of  temporary  demar- 
cation lines  between  belligerents. 

2.  The  orderly  and  scientific  planning  of 
the  relief  of  starving  populations. 

3.  The  demobilization  of  millions  of  sol- 
diers— shifting  them  Into  reconstruction 
work. 

4.  The  reopening  of  channels  of  Interna- 
tional communications  trade  and  distribu- 
tion, and 

5.  The  calling  and  preparation  of  a  world 
convention  which  will  set  uj)  the  framework 
under  which  these  and  correlated  world-wide 
tasks  can  be  carried  out  effiHitlvely. 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, as  our  most  effective  and  least  costly 
defense,  the  sum  of  $50,000,000  to  finance 
the  initial  work  of  the  Commission  including 
travel  allowances,  delegates'  and  experts'  ex- 


penses and  fees,  cable,  telephone,  and  tele- 
graph tolls,  oflice  expense,  publicity,  and 
other  expenditures  necessary  to  stop  the  war 
and  organize  a  permanent  peace. 

I  am  asking  the  House  to  undertake 
an  unprecedented  action.  I  am  asking 
the  Members  to  assume  the  initiative  in 
the  preparation  and  negotiation  of  peace 
through  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
congressional  peace  commission  author- 
ized to  communicate  with  the  legislative 
bodies  of  other  nations  not  at  war  to  carry 
out  the  plan  of  action  proposed  in  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  the  only  possible  hope  of  establish- 
ing a  just  peace  lies  in  preventing  a  peace 
dictated  by  either  belligerent.  I  wish  to 
set  forth  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
my  reasons  for  believing  thus,  because 
those  who  have  come  before  Congress 
supporting  legislation  such  as  the  lease- 
lend  bill  with  the  purpose  of  identifying 
the  United  States  with  the  victory  of  one 
belligerent  over  the  other  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  certain  assumptions  which  I  hope 
to  disprove: 

First.  That  under  conditions  of  modem 
warfare  a  decisive  military  victory  is  im- 
possible. 

Second.  That  the  progress  of  modern 
war  can  be  controlled  and  the  original 
objectives  carried  out. 

Third.  That  the  United  States  will  be 
in  a  stronger  position  to  direct  the  jjost- 
war  settlement  if  it  becomes  at  least  a 
semibelligerent  than  if  it  stays  out  of 
direct  or  indirect  participation  in  the 
war. 

Fourth.  That  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  organization  of  relationships  be- 
tween nations  on  a  basis  of  reason  and 
justice  will  be  better  served  by  American 
participation  in  the  war  than  without  it. 

As  to  the  first  assumption,  that  deci- 
sive military  victory  is  possible  in  modern 
warfare,  I  submit  the  actual  evidence  of 
the  disastrous  results  of  the  first  World 
War.  A  large  nation  may  be  able  to  gain 
the  upper  hand  over  a  small  nation  in 
the  same  way  that  the  State  of  New  York 
could  probably  take  over  the  State  of 
Connecticut  If  It  were  permitted  to  keep 
an  army  for  the  purpose;  but  when 
great  nations,  pretty  evenly  matched  for 
the  conflict  come  to  grips.  Uie  odds  are  in 
favor  of  a  peace  at  the  point  of  total 
exhaustion  of  both  sides. 

As  to  the  second  assumption  that  mod- 
ern war  can  be  controlled  and  the  objec- 
tives for  which  it  was  fought  carried  out 
by  the  victor,  actual  experience  shows 
that  modern  war  cannot  be  controlled 
and  the  original  objectives  cannot  be 
carried  out  because  they  become  obsolete 
through  the  dislocation,  destruction,  and 
brutalizing  effects  of  war  on  all  the  par- 
ticipants. 

As  to  the  third  assumption  that  the 
United  States  will  be  stronger  at  the  peace 
table  if  it  becomes  at  least  a  partial  bel- 
ligerent than  if  it  kept  out  of  the  war, 
experience  again  proves  the  contrary. 
The  fault  Is  not  so  much  with  the  states- 
men or  with  the  people,  but  it  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  war,  like  mathematics,  op- 


erates under  its  own  unchanging  basic 
laws. 

Thus,  nations  at  war  are  determined  to 
line  up  all  nonbelligerents  on  their  side 
of  the  conflict  if  possible.  To  do  this.  It 
is  inevitable  that  certain  inducements  be 
offered  in  the  event  of  victory.  Usually 
these  promises  turn  out  to  have  been  of  a 
contradictory  nature,  impossible  of  ful- 
fillment to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  and 
often  made  at  the  expense  of  nations  not 
even  involved  in  the  war.  The  resulting 
general  dissatisfaction  lays  the  ground- 
work for  the  next  armed  conflict. 

Actually,  after  the  first  World  War, 
every  nation  turned  its  back  on  organized 
international  living,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  went  through  the  game  of  playing 
with  the  League  of  Nations.  Every 
nation  tried  isolation  to  solve  all  its  prob- 
lems for  itself,  but  no  nation,  not  even 
Russia  and  Grermany,  could  succeed. 

As  to  the  fourth  assumption  that 
American  participation  in  this  war  will 
increase  our  country's  effectiveness  in 
establishing  a  world-wide  frame- work 
of  federal  government,  as  proposed 
In  my  resolution,  assuring  just  social, 
economic,  and  jxilitical  relationships  be- 
tween nations  and  eliminating  war, 
actual  experience  again  proves  the  con- 
trary. The  last  war  was  foisted  on  the 
American  people  dressed  up  with  this 
idealistic  sauce.  When  the  strain  of  even 
1  year  of  war  with  its  loss  of  our  boys' 
lives  and  its  social  and  economic  disloca- 
tion came  to  be  felt  by  our  people,  they 
turned  their  backs  not  only  on  the  main 
dish — war — but  rejected  also  the  sauce — 
a  world  organized  for  peaceful,  coopera- 
tive living. 

Then,  when  we  consider  that  a  great 
section  of  our  citizenry  naively  believes 
that  killing  Hitler  and  perhaps  a  few 
Nazi  leaders  will  suffice  to  put  every- 
thing to  rights  again,  we  get  a  rough  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  world  chaos  and 
not  world  organization  will  follow.  I  was 
deeply  distressed  the  other  night,  when 
this  naive  believe  was  advanced  over  the 
radio  by  that  great  man,  Senator  Norris, 
who  has  been  one  of  the  gree.t  inspira- 
tions of  my  life— the  belief  that  If  the 
British  win  then  the  overwhelmingly 
complex  and  world-wide  problems  con- 
fronting us  will  be  solved  at  one  fell 
swoop. 

Have  the  Members  of  Congress  for- 
gotten already  that  we  have  not  even 
been  able  to  solve  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment which  we  inherited  from  our 
last  great  spree  of  destruction  and  ha- 
tred? Has  the  dread  fascination  of  war 
hypnotized  them  so  that  they  really  be- 
lieve that  without  further  ado  the  world 
will  arise  healthy,  clean,  and  newly  born 
from  this  war?  I  beg  the  Members  to 
consider  this  question  very  solemnly. 
The  destiny  not  only  of  the  American 
people  but  of  all  mankind  is  to  be  affected 
by  what  we  do  or  fail  to  do.  Surely,  the 
Members  realize  that  if  this  war  goes  on 
to  the  point  of  a  dictated  peace  or  a  peace 
of  exhaustion,  every  problem  facing  us 
today  will  be  magnified  a  million-fold 
and  our  material  and  spiritual  capacity 
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to    solve     our     problems     enormously 
decreased. 

If  we  look  soberly  at  the  facts,  we  must 
realize  that  no  military  victory  now  or 
at  any  later  time  can  bring  about  peace 
to  our  harassed  world.  Wars  of  revenge 
would  be  prepared  by  the  defeated,  as 
has  happened  all  through  history,  and 
world  revolution  would  finish  off  what 
has  not  been  destroyed  by  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  think  It  can  be 
gufBclently  emphasized  that  there  are  not 
two  but  three  sides  to  this  war.  There 
are  the  two  belligerents  and  then  most 
Important  of  all  are  those  nations  not  yet 
In  the  war,  of  which,  thank  God,  the 
United  States  is  still  one.  What  un- 
thlrdting  folly  to  destroy  this  triangular 
grouping  of  nations!  To  break  it  down 
into  two  bitterly  hostile  camps  deter- 
mhied  on  each  other's  extermination, 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  fire  breaks  out  in 
a  civilized  community,  every  effort  Is 
made  to  prevent  Its  spread.  The  whole 
surrounding  community  cooperates  to 
put  cut  the  blaze  or  at  least  to  keep  it  in 
check.  When  fire  breaks  cut  in  the  world 
community  how  diffferently  these  same 
people  behave.  This  world-wide  blaze 
has  for  them  a  strange  and  horrible  fas- 
cination. They  help  to  fan  it;  they  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  make  the 
flames  leap  higher  and  higher  and  to 
consume  more  and  more  of  this  world's 
wealth,  human  and  material.  In  a  civ- 
ilized community  the  victims  of  disaster 
are  helped  by  the  more  fortunate  who 
escaped  the  ravages  of  destruction.  In 
the  unorganized  world  community,  the 
fortunate  few  who  are  still  imscathed 
seem  to  look  with  a  certain  perverse  envy 
on  the  peoples  who  are  suffering  and  be- 
reaved. They  do  not  say  to  them:  "Fear 
not.  We  shall  come  with  our  goods  to 
help  you  back  on  your  feet — to  give  you  a 
new  start."  Oh,  no.  We  are  asked  in- 
stead to  say:  "Do  not  be  Impatient.  We 
too  will  soon  be  in  the  same  impoverished, 
hopeless  condition— killing,  destroying, 
hating  until  exhausted." 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  moment  neither 
belligerent  side  is  victorious  or  defeated. 
Peace  therefore  can  be  made  with  hope 
lor  a  peace  of  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic Justice  to  all  nations,  amongst 
them  the  nations  under  recent  as  well  as 
under  long-resented  foreign  domination. 
And  may  I  digress  here  to  say  that  few 
Members  of  this  House  have  more  reason 
to  suffer  over  the  enslavement  and  dis- 
memberment of  small  nations  than  I,  who 
am  of  Polish  origin.  The  greater  part 
of  my  constituents  is  descended  from  that 
suffering  people,  and  the  agonies  of  their 
loved  ones  overseas  are  ever  present  In 
my  mind.  My  concern  for  their  plight 
is  not  merely  one  of  general  human  sym- 
pathy but  Is  deeply  rooted  In  the  blood 
and  tears  of  those  who  have  sent  me 
here  to  represent  them.  But  in  order  to 
rescue  them  from  their  oppressors  more 
than  emotion,  more  than  name  calling, 
blind  fury,  and  enlarging  of  the  theater 
of  war  Is  required.  I  want  real  freedom 
for  the  land  of  my  ancestors — a  freedom 
that  will  be  theirs  to  have  and  to  hold 
for  all  time  within  the  community  of 


nations  and  not  the  Illusory  and  precari- 
ous nationhood  that  was  theirs  between 
World  Wars  I  and  II. 

My  resolution  outlines  the  careful 
preparation  and  planning  that  must  be 
undertaken  coordinately  with  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Among  these  are  the  establishment  of 
temporary  lines  of  demarcation  lietween 
belligerents  by  a  neutral  commission:  the 
orderly  and  scientific  relief  of  starving 
populations;  the  demobilization  of  mil- 
lions of  soldiers,  shifting  them  Into  huge 
reconstruction  projects;  the  reestablish- 
ing of  international  communication  and 
distribution;  and,  most  important  of  all 
for  the  future,  the  planning  and  prepara- 
tion of  that  world  constitutional  conven- 
tion which  will  organize  bovemment 
where  none  yet  exists,  regulating  the  re- 
lationship between  nations  within  a  fed- 
eral framework  of  govern: aent. 

The  Wagner-Voorhis  resolution,  re- 
cently Introduced  in  both  Houses,  for  a 
post-emergency  economic  advisory  com- 
mission proposes.  In  a  small  part,  to  do 
for  our  own  country  what  my  resolution 
outlines  must  be  of  world-wide  scope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I.  for  one.  am  not  willing 
that  every  10  or  20  years  our  country 
be  called  upon  to  help  certain  nations 
beat  up  certain  other  nations,  no  more 
than  I  would  countenance  the  State  of 
Michigan  joining  with  Wisconsin  to  help 
keep  Illinois  and  Indiana  in  their  place. 
The  world  is  full  of  complex  social 
and  economic  problems  which  require 
constant  and  continuous  adjustment. 
This  is  our  job  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  carmot  look  forward  with  for- 
bearance to  the  prospect  of  seeing  these 
adjustments,  achieved  with  much  pains- 
taking effort,  dashed  to  pieces  twice, 
even  three  times,  within  the  same  gen- 
eration. 

Yet  we  are  told  that  there  can  be  no 
talk  of  peace  until  the  war  is  won  by 
Britain.  How  improvident  for  the  fu- 
ture of  humanity!  What  folly  to  leave 
the  fate  of  the  2,000,000,000  Inhabitants 
of  this  planet  to  those  whose  whole  en- 
ergies are  taken  up  with  prosecuting  the 
war,  dodging  bombs  and  submarines,  and 
to  women  entirely  absorbed  in  patching 
the  wounded,  working  on  armaments, 
and  trying  to  feed  families  on  inadequate 
rations. 

Only  nations  spared  the  tremendous 
pressure  of  waging  war  have  the  energy 
and  impartiality  needed  to  plan  and 
prepare  the  post-war  world  on  a  basis 
of  justice  and  to  prevent  a  peace  dic- 
tated by  either  side.  The  longer  we 
wait  In  organizing  the  nations  not  yet 
participating  in  the  actual  fighting,  the 
less  likely  will  it  be  that  we  will  have 
a  powerful,  impartial  group  organizing 
the  peace  to  come.  Today  the  United 
States  can  still  join  In  a  peace  offensive 
with  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, Sweden,  Switzerland.  Ireland, 
Portugal,  and  others.  Already  these  na- 
tions may  not  be  the  most  ideal  com- 
bination. Nevertheless,  I  firmly  believe 
that  between  them  they  could  be  trusted 
to  maintain  the  balance  between  the 
passions  of  the  two  belligerent  sides  and 
to  exercise  more  impartial  forethought 


for  the  larger  interests  of  all  humanity 
than  either  belligerent  alone. 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  any 
action  for  peace  jointly  undertaken  by 
these  nations,  or  even  a  substantial  group 
of  them,  would  certainly  command  the 
respect  and  attention  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world  for  their  natural  resources 
and  productive  capacity  are  as  necessary 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war  as  to  the  re- 
construction of  the  post-war  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  abounds  in  war 
lords.  Some  want  us  to  retrieve  our 
sword  and  shield  from  exile  by  the  river- 
side and  apply  ourselves  diligently  to  the 
study  of  war.  Constructive  statesman- 
ship Is  thus  driven  from  what  has  been 
practically  its  last  refuge.  In  my  resolu- 
tion, I  am  asking  that  Congress  provide 
that  refuge  and  rekindle  the  hope  of  hu- 
manity in  the  common  sense,  integrity, 
and  practical  idealism  of  the  American 
people. 

We  failed  by  commission  and  omission 
to  prevent  this  war.  Let  us  not  under- 
write the  final  bankruptcy  of  the  human 
brain  and  the  total  self-destruction  of 
humanity  by  again  losing  the  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  war  is  waged  by  un- 
precedented methods.  Peace  too  must 
be  waged  boldly,  with  new  and  untried 
means.  I  propose  here  no  old-fashioned 
method  of  asking  belligerents  the  peace 
they  want.  I  ask  that  we  tell  them  the 
kind  of  peace  that  will  best  serve  hu- 
manity. Time  is  of  the  essence.  Every 
moment's  delay  makes  cur  task  more  dif- 
ficult and  a  military  peace  more  probable. 
Will  Congress  have  the  vision  and  cour- 
age to  pioneer  new  ways  and  provide  con- 
structive statesmanship  its  last  refuge? 
Upon  our  answer  depends  the  future  of 
mankind. 


Washinfton's  Valedictory  b  Verse 


EXTENSION  OF  PJEMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I,  WHITE 

or  n)AHo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 


Monday,  March  3. 1941 


POEM  BY  HORACE  CARLISLE 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  inspired  by 
the  recent  observance  of  our  annual  cere- 
mony in  both  Houses  of  Congress  in 
reading  Washington's  Farewell  Address, 
Horace  Carlisle,  the  unofBcial  poet  laure- 
ate of  Congress,  has  rendered  the  im- 
perishable words  of  the  Immortal  Wash- 
ington in  verse,  which.  I  think,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  every  true  American 
should  take  to  heart  in  this  crucial  period 
in  our  national  existence.  Particularly 
do  I  commend  for  thoughtful  considera- 
tion the  good  advice  given  us  in  the  last 
six  verses  of  the  poetic  version  of  the 
first  President's  solemn  admonition  in  Mr. 
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Carlisle's  poem,  which  I  Insert  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record: 

WASHINGTON'S  VALEDICTOBT  IN  VEBSX 

My  fellow  citizens  and  friends: 

For  me  the  time  Is  fully  come, 
When  this  administration  ends, 

To  seek  the  restful  calms  of  home — 
To  God  most  grateful  am  I  for 

The  privilege  of  serving  ycu 
So  long.  In  times  of  peace  acd  war, 

To  help  you  make  our  dream  come  true. 

Twice  have  I  been  elected  tci 

The  highest  ofQce  In  the  ]and. 
For  which  I  grateful  am  to  you, 

For  whom.  I  trust,  I've  wl»!ly  planned. 
The  second  term  I  served  because 

Of  danger-threats  then  prevalent, 
But  these  are  passed,  and  yo  ar  applause 

No  more  I'll  have,  as  President. 

The  great  increasing  weight  of  years 

Admonishes  me,  more  and  more, 
That,  as  retirement's  shade  sppears. 

Its  welcome  I  dare  not  Ignore — 
While  looking  toward  the  time,  so  near. 

Which  Is  so  soon  to  terminate 
My  own  political  career, 

I  graciously  acecpt  my  fate. 

If  benefits  have  been  achieved 

By  us,  the  praise  belongs  to  you — 
The  help  from  you  that  I've  received 

Has  safely  put  our  measiires  thru — 
Your  trust  in  me,  supported  by 

Your  prayers,  has  ever  kept  me  brave. 
And  sacred  mem'rles  of  thein  I 

Shall  carry  with  me  to  my  grave. 

In  situations  In  which,  not 

Unfrequently,  want  of  success 
Caused  criticism's  blasts  to  blot 

Our  hopes  with  splotches  of  distress. 
The  constancy  of  your  support 

To  me  was  an  essential  prop. 
One  of  the  sure,  substantial  sort. 

That  gave  me  courage  not  to  stop. 

It's  my  prayer  that  your  union  and 

Affection  may  perpetual  be — 
The  Constitution  of  the  land 

Is  your  God-given  guarantee — 
May  its  administration,  stamped 

With  wisdom  and  with  virtue,  move 
On  toward  where  Justice  sits  encamped. 

In  power,  which  God's  laws  approve. 

In  parting,  let  me  leave  with  you 

Some  all-Important  sentiments. 
And  may  you  frequently  review 

Their  prayerfully  designed  intents; 
For,  Interwoven  as  the  love 

Of  liberty  Is  in  your  hearts, 
Love  for  the  Union  stands  tibove 

Your  love  for  any  of  Its  parts. 

The  unity  of  government, 

Which  welds  you  wisely  Into  one 
Great  power,  keeps  you  confident 

When  daring  duties  must  be  done;  ~ 
But  It  Is  easy  to  foresee 

The  schemes  that  may  be  planned,  foresooth 
In  this  Land  of  the  Brave  end  Free. 

To  quell  convictions  of  this  truth. 

This  Is  the  point  against  which  aU 
External  and  internal  foes 

Will  fight;  for  not  a  Statu  can  fall 
Until  the  Union's  union  goes. 

Yea,  tho  the  Union  came  to  be. 
Thru  union  of  the  sop'rate  States. 

They  know  the  Union  keeps  them  free- 
Yes,  she's  director  of  their  fates. 

All  citizens,  by  birth  or  choice. 

Should  have  the  right  to  concentrate 
Their  hearts'  affections,  and  rejoice 

In  all  that  makes  their  country  great. 
The  name  America  belonvjs 

To  us  In  such  peculiar  way 
That  it  Inspires  most  of  tlie  songs 

Of  patriotism  in  our  day. 


With  dlff'rences  too  slight  to  name, 

In  manners,  habits,  politics. 
Religion,  and  hopes,  we're  the  same— 

In  all  these  happily  we  mix — 
Together,  in  a  common  cause, 

Our  fight  for  freedom  was  begun. 
And  we  enjoyed  the  world's  applause 

When  this,  the  Union's  war,  was  won. 

When  Independence  was  declared. 

Old  England,  semlreconciled. 
Who  had  surrendered,  and  despaired. 

Wept  while  her  neighbor  nations  smlled- 
The  well-known  reason  why  we  won 

The  war,  and  won  the  world's  applause. 
Was,  from  the  time  war  was  begun. 

We  were  tmlted  in  our  cause. 

The  North  and  South  and  East  and  West, 

Each  proud  to  sing  the  others'  praise. 
Find,  In  the  Union,  they  are  blest 

In  many  beneficial  ways — 
Each  sep'rate  section  supplements 

The  others  with  what  they  lack  most. 
And  so  the  Union  thus  prevents 

What  Is  produced  from  being  lost. 

"A  chain  Is,"  so  the  maxim  goes, 

"No  stronger  than  its  weakest  link," 
But  each  State  In  the  Union  knows — 

No  matter  what  the  world  may  think — 
However  weak,  that  it's  as  strong 

When  It  encounters  adverse  fates. 
As  all  the  rest,  for  all  belong — 

Thank  God — to  these  United  States. 

All  these  considerations  speak. 

To  every  fair,  refiecting  mind, 
A  peaceful  language  that's  unique. 

As  powerful  as  it  Is  kind. 
There  will  be  reason  to  distrust 

Always  the  patriotic  stands 
Of  all  of  those  who  think  they  must 

Enweaken  our  strong  Union's  hands. 

We  cannot  shield  ourselves  too  much 

Against  the  Jealousies  that  spring 
Prom  undermining  foes  that  such 

Unwarranted  persuasions  bring — 
They  tend  to  render  alien  those 

Who  ought  to  be  together  bound. 
And  change  into  fraternal  foes 

Those  whose  allegiance  should  be  sound. 

We,  In  the  treaties  made  with  Spain 

And  England,  made  a  forward  stride — 
With  naught  to  lose  and  much  to  gain. 

We  look  upon  the  deal  with  pride — 
We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 

For  these  two  treaties  wisely  made. 
Which  we  weren't  able  to  conclude 

Without  the  Union's  tactful  aid. 

The  Constitution  stands,  today. 

The  Nation's  fundamental  law 
That  every  State  must  needs  obey. 

And  hold  In  reverence  and  awe, 
Without  reserve  of  any  sort — 

Its  every  specified  demand 
Is  recognized  in  every  court 

To  be  the  chief  law  of  the  land. 

Tho  trusts  and  combines,  now  and  then. 

May  answ^er  popular  demands, 
When  managed  by  self-centered  men 

With  stony  hearts  and  bloody  hands. 
They  grasp  the  reins  of  government, 

And  overrun  their  realms  with  awe. 
And  soon  become  preeminent. 

Beyond  the  reaches  of  the  law. 

Be  not  by  lawless  foes  uimerved. 

For  sacred  honor  stand;  and  let 
The  Constitution  be  preserved. 

Regardless  of  what  must  be  met. 
Regard  those  who  would  disregard 

Its  obligations,  with  a  sneer. 
As  profiteers  who  would  retard 

AU  progress  In  this  hemisphere. 


The  party  spirit  may  distract 

The  public  counsels  from  their  course. 
And  may  disguise  an  awful  fact. 

And  hide  from  view  its  heinous  source; 
With  Jealousies  and  false  alarms. 

It  may  drive  factions  far  apart. 
And  make  these  factions  take  up  arms. 

When  hate  is  master  of  the  heart. 

The  powers  that  be  should  proceed 

Within  their  constituted  spheres— 
The  spirit  of  encroachment  leads 

To  despotism,  with  its  fears — 
The  proneness  to  abuse  of  pow'r 

Predommates  the  human  heart — 
And  down  unto  the  dying  hour. 

This  greed  instinct  wUl  not  depart. 

Of  all  prosperities  that  be, 

Regardless  of  the  kinds  and  sorts. 
Religion  and  morality 

Are  indispensable  support*^ 
His  patriotic  claim  is  luught 

Who  boldly  labors  to  subvert 
The  things  for  which  the  founders  fought 

And  tramps  their  precepts  In  the  dirt. 

Use  credit  sparingly — avoid 

Expense  by  cultivating  peace — 
Disbursements   tactfully   employed. 

Though,  may  cause  greater  ones  to  cea8»— 
In  times  of  peace  we  should  discbarge 

The  debts  Incurred  by  us  today. 
And  not  permit  them  to  enlarge. 

For  our  posterity  to  pay. 

A  passionate  attachment  of 

One  nation  for  another  may 
Cause  others  to  revile  and  scoff 

At  what  they  do  and  what  they  say; 
And,  if  It's  carried  to  extremes — 

In  spite  of  any  binding  oath — 
Tho  paradoxical  It  seems, 

It  may  make  enemies  of  both. 

Regarding  foreign  nations,  we 

Should,  when  to  our  advantage,  trade. 
But  no  political  decree 

Twixt  them  and  us  ought  to  be  made- 
Engagements,  made  already,  should 

Be  filled,  from  bottom  to  the  top— 
We'd  not  annul  them  If  we  could — 

Let's  fill  them — and  here  let  us  stop. 

The  Europeans  have  a  set 

Of  Interests  that  art  their  own. 
And  we  Americans  should  let 

Those  Interests  of  theirs  alon^^ 
In  us,  therefore,  It  Is  unwise 

To  enter  Into  their  disputes. 
But  our  own  peaceful  safety  lies 

In  letting  them  press  their  own  suits. 

We,  situated  as  we  are, 

Know  that  the  time's  not  far  off  when 
We  may  choose  either  peace  or  war. 

That  right  may  be  enthroned  again. 
When  In  our  own  God-given  land 

Such  great  advantages   abound. 
Why  should  we  quit  our  own  to  stand 

Upon  unpeaceful  foreign  ground? 

Why  should  we  bind  our  destiny 

To  Europe's,  and  disrupt  oxir  peace, 
EIngaging  in  her  rivalry. 

Ambitions,  int'rests,  and  caprice? 
Our  policy  should  be  to  steer 

Clear  of  intriguing,  permanent 
AUiances,  no  matter  where. 

In  Europe  or  the  Orient. 

May  my  mistakes,  tho  small  or  great, 

AU  be  forgiven.  In  the  end — 
May  God  Almighty  mitigate 

The  evils  to  which  they  may  tend. 
Farewell — Mount  Vernon  bids  me  come 

And  realize,  without  alloy, 
The  peace  of  singing  "Home,  Sweet  Home," 

Where  there  abides  rest,  love,  and  Joy. 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 
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or 

HON.  FRITZ  G.  LANHAM 

or  Tcua 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  3. 1941 


ARTICLE   BY   CECIL  B.  DICKSON 


Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  privilege  granted  me 
oX  extending  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I.am  including  herein  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  Cecil  B.  Dickson,  a  fellow  Texan 
who  is  a  very  able  veteran  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  International  News 
Service.  This  article  appeared  in  the 
February  1941  issue  of  Town  and  Coun- 
try. It  is  entitled,  "Why  Write  Your 
Congressman — And  How."  Mr.  Dick- 
son has  had  opportunity  through  years 
of  observation  to  know  whereof  he  speaks 
in  his  article  concerning  the  voluminous 
mail  which  comes  to  the  ofBce  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  Some  of  his  statements 
may  be  more  applicable  to  some  districts 
than  to  others,  but  there  is  much  in  the 
article  which  should  be  helpful  to  those 
who  may  have  occasion  to  read  it.  The 
article  follows: 

WHT  WKm  TOUm  CONGWESSMAW — AWD  HOW 

Next  to  voting  In  elections,  writing  letters 
to  Congressmen — Senators  or  Representa- 
tives— is  the  highest  privilege  a  citizen  has  In 
fulfilling  his  part  In  the  Democratic  process. 
Every  citizen  has  this  privilege  and  can  exer- 
cise it  as  often  as  he  pleases.  Those  who  sit 
back  and  say  to  themselves  that  It  Is  useless 
to  tell  their  Congressman  how  they  feel  about 
pending  legislation  are  failing  in  their  duty 
and  missing  the  right  to  grumble  when  things 
dont  go  as  they  wish. 

For  Congreaamen  are  profoundly  influenced 
by  their  mall.  More  often  than  not  It  de- 
termines how  they  will  vote  on  vital  legisla- 
tion. An  avalanche  of  correspondence  on  one 
side  or  the  other  usually  drives  them  into  a 
panic.  They  scurry  about  to  their  party  lead- 
ers to  find  out  what  It  is  all  about  and  often. 
If  there  are  complaints  against  an  adminis- 
tration measure,  take  their  problem  directly 
to  the  President. 

It  has  never  before  been  so  important  for 
citizens  to  express  their  views  to  Congress,  for 
it  Is  only  through  a  virile  voicing  of  opinion 
that  a  true  democracy  can  be  maintained. 
The  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  with  its  74 
new  Representatives  and  14  new  Senators,  will 
have,  during  the  President's  unprecedented 
third  term,  problems  that  may  make  or  break 
our  democracy.  They  will  want  to  know  what 
their  constituents  think  about  war.  billions 
for  defense,  taxes,  and  regimentation  and 
regxilation  of  business.  It  is  their  sworn  duty 
to  be  truly  represenutive,  and  they  have  huen 
known  to  reverse  their  policies  after  sound 
expressions  of  opinions  by  their  constituents. 

You  must  not  hesitate  to  write  for  fear  of 
Imposing  on  your  Congressman.  It  makes  no 
difference  at  all  that  an  average  of  100,000 
letters  a  day  are  catapulted  onto  the  desks  of 
Oapltol  Hill.  The  more  mall  they  get,  the 
more  they  are  impressed.  Since  each  Senator 
gets  more  than  $13,000  •  year  for  secretarial 


help,  and  each  Representative  over  $6,000, 
and  since  their  mall  Is  carried  free,  their  cor- 
respondence costs  them  nothing  but  time. 

The  average  Member  gets  200  letters  a  day— 
and  woe  to  him  if  he  Ignores  them!  He 
knows  that  every  letter  represents  a  poten- 
tial vote,  and  unless  he  Is  a  rare  exception, 
he  wants  to  keep  his  seat.  Also,  many  Repre- 
sentatives have  their  eyes  on  the  Senate,  and 
many  Senators  have  theirs  on  the  White 
House.  But.  even  forgetting  their  personal 
ambitions,  they  know  it  is  their  duty  to  reply 
to  their  constituents  and  to  others  Interested 
In  their  activities. 

So  important  do  Congressmen  consider  this 
duty  that  they  try  to  answer  all  letters  within 
24  hours.  An  average  of  half  of  each  day  is 
devoted  to  reading  them  and  dictating  re- 
plies. Often  they  work  late  at  night.  When 
the  Houses  are  not  in  session,  they  give  the 
whole  day  to  correspondence;  when  sessions 
are  long,  they  read  and  write  on  Sunday. 

They  are  deeply  impressed  by  excellent  let- 
ters expertly  typed  on  fine  bond  paper.  They 
like  to  earn  the  attention  of  Important  people 
and  are  even  prone  to  brag  about  getting 
letters  from  them.  But  even  a  message  writ- 
ten laboriously  in  pencil  on  a  school  tablet 
gets  an  answer.    The  contents  arp  what  count. 

There  is  an  art  to  writing  a  Congressman. 
Here  are  the  fundamentals : 

Address  him  correctly,  using  the  accepted 
forms.  Thus:  Hon.  Alben  W.  Babklet, 
United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C;  and 
the  salutation  is  My  Dear  Senator.  Or: 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  United  States  Hovise 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D  C;  Dear 
Mr.  Martin.  If  you  dont  know  your  Con- 
gressman's name,  write  to  Col.  Edwin  Halsey, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  or  to  South  Trimble, 
Clerk  of  the  House,  and  ask  them,  respec- 
tively, for  lists  of  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives by  States  and  districts.  They  will 
answer  by  return  mail. 

Make  your  letter  express  your  individuality. 
If  you  are  Joining  others  in  writing  on  a  cer- 
tain subject,  use  your  own  words.  Don't  let 
anyone  else  write  your  letter. 

Be  brief  and  to  the  point.  State  your  case 
as  concisely  as  possible  in  the  first  paragraph. 
In  the  second,  if  you  are  not  a  personal  friend 
of  the  Congressman,  identify  yourself:  who 
you  are,  your  business  connections,  yotir  rea- 
sons for  being  Interested  in  the  question,  yovir 
family  connections — especially  if  any  relatives 
are  in  politics.  This  information  may  be 
vital  to  the  Congressman  in  casting  a  vote. 

Be  sure  to  give  your  address  and  sign  your 
name  legibly.  A  8\ui>rl8ing  number  of  per- 
sons neglect  this  and  bear  lifelong  grudges 
against  Congressmen  who  have  been  unable  to 
reply. 

If  you  are  a  woman,  tell  about  your 
family  connections;  the  Congressman  may 
be  a  friend  of  your  hvisband,  father,  or 
brother.  Also,  if  yoiir  given  name  could 
be  either  feminine  or  masculine  Identify 
your  sex. 

If  you  have  some  Information  on  a  meas- 
ure pending  before  a  committee  send  yoiu: 
material  to  your  Congressman  and  ask  him 
to  present  It.  If  he  is  not  a  member  of 
the  committee  ask  him  to  present  It  to 
the  committee  member  from  your  region. 
It  then  has  the  sponsorship  of  them  both 
and  will  make  a  doubly  strong  impression. 

If  you  want  to  file  a  brief  or  statement 
to  go  Into  the  committee  record  ascertain 
the  name  of  the  chairman  and  address 
your  request  to  him,  but  as  a  courtesy  to 
your  Congressman,  and  also  to  keep  him 
informed,  send  him  a  copy  and  a  note  of 
explanation. 

Letters  are  generally  more  effective  than 
telegrams  except  where  time  and  distance 


make  a  wire  imperative.  There  have  been 
instances  in  recent  years  when  investigations 
have  disclosed  wholesale  receipt  of  telegrams 
by  Members  of  Congress  bearing  the  names 
of  persons  who  have  denied  ever  sending 
or  authorizing  such  messages.  This  has 
made  Members  suspicious  of  telegraphic 
pressure  communications.  They  like  to  see 
the  correspondent's  signature  in  his  own 
writing  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Use  a  bit  of  flattery.  Congressmen  are 
only  human,  and  you  may  be  surprised  at 
the  results. 

If  a  Congressman  votes  the  way  you  wish, 
or  does  you  a  favor,  write  him  a  "thank  you" 
note.  Congressmen  are  often  criticized  for 
the  way  they  vote;  they  seldom  receive  praise. 
Accordingly  they  often  get  a  one-sided  view 
of  public  opinion,  and  switch  their  votes 
under  the  erroneous  belief  that  they  are 
doing  what  the  public  wants  when  actually 
they  may  be  following  the  desire  of  a  carp- 
ing minority.  A  note  of  appreciation  will 
make  the  Congressman  remember  you  favor- 
ably the  next  time  you  write;  and,  if  it  has 
to  do  with  a  favor  done  you,  it  will  enable 
him  to  close  his  files  on  your  case,  thus  help- 
ing him  in  the  orderly  conduct  of  his  office. 

If  you  have  a  problem  with  any  of  the  far- 
flung  Government  departments,  bureaus, 
commissions,  or  boards,  write  your  Congress- 
man and  get  his  advice  about  procedure. 
He  knows  how  to  cut  through  red  tape; 
whereas  the  bureau  chief  Is  likely  to  toss  your 
letter  into  the  hopper  of  routine  and  let  it 
take  its  uncertain  course. 

And  there  are  a  number  of  things  you 
should  not  do  in  writing  your  Congressman: 

Don't  apologize  for  writing  and  taking  his 
time;  it  is  his  Job  to  give  you  a  hearing. 

Don't  begin  with  "as  a  citizen  and  tax- 
payer"; he  assumes  that  you  are  not  an  alien 
and  he  knows  you  pay  taxes. 

Don't  say,  "I  hope  this  gets  by  your  secre- 
tary"; the  secretary  always  reads  the  mail 
first,  unless  it  is  marked  "personal,"  and  you 
are  Implying  that  the  Congressman  doesn't 
know  how  to  run  his  office. 

Just  because  you  disagree  politically  with 
your  Congressman  don't  Ignore  him  and 
write  to  one  from  another  district  about 
something  that  pertains  to  your  own  com- 
munity; congressional  courtesy  calls  for  the 
delivery  by  the  recipient  of  such  a  letter  to 
the  Congressman  from  the  district  Involved. 

If  you  write  the  two  Senators  from  your 
State,  don't  send  yovir  Representative  a  car- 
bon copy;  write  to  him  also — it's  the  courteous 
thing  to  do. 

When  a  measure  In  which  you  are  interested 
Is  pfnding  in  the  House,  write  your  Repre- 
sentative; don't  write  your  Senators  until  it 
has  passed  in  the  House  and  reached  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Never  threaten  a  Congressman  by  saying. 
"Ill  never  vote  for  you  if  you  don't  do  such 
and  such";  he  will  probably  tell  you  that  he 
doesn't  want  a  vote  of  that  kind. 

Don't  be  like  the  prominent  clubwoman  who 
wrote  to  one  of  the  women  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  asked  her  to  roiuid  up  the  support 
of  the  other  women  Members  behind  a  meas- 
ure In  which  her  club  was  interested.  She 
enclosed  a  list  of  Congresswomen,  as  If  the 
addressee  didn't  know  who  they  were,  and 
included  in  the  list  the  names  of  Francis 
Case,  of  South  Dakota,  who  was  a  leather- 
neck in  the  last  war,  and  Jesse  Wolcott, 
of  Michigan,  who  was  a  machine  gun  lieu- 
tenant. 

And  don't  be  like  the  woman  who  wrote  her 
Congressman  upon  his  appointment  as  en- 
voy extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotenti- 
ary to  a  foreign  capital,  saying  that  she  had 
seen  that  he  had  been  made  minister  of  the 
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penitentiary"  and  hoped  he  could  get  a  par- 
don for  her  son  who  wa.i  doing  time  as  a 
moonshiner. 

The  new  Speaker  of  the  House,  Represen- 
tative Sam  Ratbvbn,  of  Texas,  a  veteran  of  28 
years  in  Congress,  offers  this  advice: 

"It  Is  through  a  Congressman's  mall  that 
he  keeps  informed  on  what  his  people  are 
thinking  and  what  they  want  him  to  do. 

"The  Representative  is  the  voice  of  his 
people  in  national  affairs.  He  can't  be  the 
voice  unless  he  knows  what  they  are  think- 
ing. If  he  doesn't  think  as  they  do  he  won't 
be  in  Congress  long. 

"My  district  is  rural  and  I  make  it  a  point 
to  answer  every  letter  that  comes  written  In 
pencil  and  on  ruled  paper.  It  might  be  the 
only  letter  that  person  would  ever  write 
me.  And  he  might  have  had  to  scrape  up 
the  3  cents  for  postage." 

Former  Vice  President  Garner,  veteran  of 
38  years  in  Congress,  had  this  to  say  about 
his  mail: 

"Letters  are  a  Congressman's  bread  and 
butter.  If  they  fall  off,  he  is  like  a  movie 
star  about  his  fan  mall.  He  thinks  he  is 
losing  his  popularity.  Throughout  my  long 
service,  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  reply  to 
every  letter  and  to  ask  the  writers  for  in- 
formation and  what  they  believe  and  think 
about  national  questions. 

"Mrs.  Garner  has  been  my  secretary  all 
these  years.  I  got  so  that  I  could  tell  her 
what  I  wanted  to  say  and  she  could  write 
my  letters  better  than  I  could  dictate  them. 
She  even  knew  where  to  put  In  the  cviss 
words." 

It  Is  after  all  the  straightforward  letter 
carrying  the  appeal  of  earnestness  that  com- 
mands the  interest  and  respect  of  Members 
of  Congress.  A  Congressman  never  tires  of 
hearing  from  constituents  who  have  some- 
thing to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion. He  knows  they  write  straight  from  the 
heart,  that  he  is  their  voice  in  Washington 
and  their  friend  at  court. 


Aid  to  Small  Countries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  3, 1941 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
out overlocking  our  domestic  problems 
and  without  overlooking  our  preparations 
for  national  defense,  the  chaUenge  of 
hunger  and  starvation  and  misfortune  of 
the  peoples  of  the  small  countries  across 
the  water  is  one  that  faces  the  American 
people.  Yesterday's  newspapers  carried 
the  story  that  with  the  occupation  of 
Bulgaria  by  Hitler's  soldiers,  on  March  1, 
that  nation  became  the  eleventh  sover- 
eign state  overrun  by  Hitler  since  1938, 
and  that  only  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Yugo- 
slavia remain  for  future  consideration. 
One  by  one  the  heel  of  the  tyrant  has 
crushed  out  by  the  force  of  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  and  power  the  rights  and 


liberties  of  people  who  desired  peace  and 
the  right  to  enjoy  their  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  aftermath  of  all  this  has 
been  hungry  women  and  children  and 
old  and  infirm  folks,  and  all  of  them  fac- 
ing hardship,  lack  of  food,  and  the  threat 
of  disease  and  famine.  Former  President 
Hoover  is  to  be  commended  for  his  cour- 
age in  suggesting  a  plan  to  help  distressed 
people  of  other  lands.  His  plan  would 
make  possible  aid  for  all  countries  where 
these  conditions  exist. 

France  faces  the  same  terrible  future 
which  confronts  the  small  countries.  In 
an  editorial  in  a  Saturday's  newspaper 
It  is  pointed  out  that  in  unoccupied 
France  there  are  16,000,000  French  peo- 
ple, and  that  there  are  also  3,500,000  ref- 
ugees of  all  nationalities — Belgian,  Dutch. 
Norwegians,  Germans,  Jews,  Spaniards, 
and  others. 

Very  pointedly,  this  editorial  charges 
that— 

It  is  a  strange  and  terrible  thing.  The 
British  Government,  with  the  full  approval 
of  our  own,  has  determined  to  starve  to  death 
the  people  of  unoccupied  France.  If  the 
British  succeed,  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
atrocities  in  history. 

Further  comment  could  be  made,  but 
this  is  enough  to  direct  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  the  House  to  a  realistic 
situation  in  which  we  are  all  concerned. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  Finland, 
^vhose  struggle  against  communistic  Rus- 
sia will  go  down  in  history  as  the  highest 
type  of  heroism  demonstrated  by  a  coura- 
geous people.  We  all  acclaimed  the 
struggle  put  up  by  this  nation,  which  still 
maintains  her  independence.  Shall  we 
forget  her  in  the  hour  of  need?  News- 
paper items  on  March  1  quote  Hjalmar 
Procope,  Minister  from  Finland  to  the 
United  States,  as  saying  to  a  gathering  in 
Washington,  as  follows: 

To  illustrate  the  Imminence  of  starvation 
in  Finland,  Mr.  Procope  read  from  a  list  of 
rationed  foods.  This  revealed  that  Finns  are 
allowed  13  ounces  of  meat  and  6  ounces  of 
butter  each  week,  and  a  half  a  pound  of  coffee 
every  2  months,  1  pound  10  ounces  of  sugar, 
and  1.7  ounces  of  tea  eacu  month. 

TTiese  facts  sl.ould  lead  to  a  protest 
against  the  blockade  which  denies  to  un- 
fortunate people  the  right  to  receive  food 
and  clothing  from  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere.  Surely  this  Congress  is  inter- 
ested and  should  be  heard  when  such 
things  happen  in  this  day  and  age.  If 
Congress  is  to  appropriate  money  for  a 
national-defense  program,  and  if  we  are 
to  give  aid  to  Britain,  then  the  charges 
made  by  the  editorial  writer  ought  to  be 
investigated,  and  it  ought  to  be  done  now. 
If  our  policy  of  aid  to  Britain  is  a  sound 
one,  then  we  are  concerned  with  the 
brutality  and  cruelty  of  a  policy  that  will 
starve  innocent  women  and  children. 
We  should  not  condone  such  a  wicked 
and  vicious  program,  and  our  generosity 
in  efforts  to  preserve  democracy  should 
not  black-out  the  dictates  of  humani- 
tarianism. 


Senator  Murray  Clears  die  Air 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KXNTOCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  March  3  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13).  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BOZEMAN  (MONT.) 
DAILY  CHRONICLE 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Bozeman  Daily  Chronicle  of  Boze- 
man,  Mont.,  issue  of  February  28,  1941, 
entitled  "Senator  Murray  Clears  the  Air." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Bozeman  (Mont.)  Dally  Chronicle 
of  February  28,  1941] 

SENATOR    MTTRKAT    CLEABS     THE    AIM 

The  real  issue  in  all  the  pother  and  sena- 
torial oratory  which  is  delaying  the  passage 
of  the  ald-to-Britaln  bill  is  still  crystal  clear 
to  mUlions  of  common  American  people  de- 
spite the  frantic  strivings  of  a  handful  of 
isolationists  to  obscure  and  sidetrack  It. 

The  issue  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  one  of 
the  preservation  of  democracy.  The  passage 
of  the  bill  is  needed  immediately  to  Insure 
that  preservation  of  the  democracy. 

If  Britain  can  survive  the  assault  of  the 
Nazis,  expected  within  weeks,  democracy  will 
still  remain  the  most  potent  force  in  the 
world.  If,  through  the  obstructionist  tactics 
of  these  willful  men.  aid  does  not  go  to  Britain 
in  time  to  save  the  brave  and  free  people 
from  the  onslaught  of  mechanized  savagery, 
then  democracy  Is  threatened  as  she  has  not 
been  since  government  of,  by,  and  for  the 
people  was  begun. 

Ther::ln  lies  the  issue  and  the  American 
people  know  it.  They  are  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  passage  of  the  bill  and  the  quick 
extending  of  all-out  aid  to  Britain.  Not  only 
is  the  country  practically  united  behind  the 
bill,  but  that  small  group  who  are  opposing 
passage  should  know  that  Is  the  case  and 
that  their  methods  and  tactics  come  perU- 
ously  close  to  an  attempt  to  thwart  the  wUl 
of  the  majority — a  state  of  affairs  which 
would  be  indefensible  in  a  democracy. 

Senator  MtmaAT.  of  Montana,  has  made  his 
position  clear  on  the  subject  and  has  earned 
the  great  gratitude  of  the  people  of  Montana 
by  his  stand,  taken  Tuesday  in  the  debate  on 
the  bill.  Of  the  bill  he  said,  "it  undertakes 
to  instire  us  against  involvement  in  the  war 
by  empowering  the  President  to  give  mate- 
rial and  effective  aid  to  those  countries  whose 
defense  is  necessary  to  our  defense,"  and 
"most  of  the  attacks  on  this  measure  as  tak- 
ing tis  into  w^ar  and  setting  up  a  dictator- 
ship are  mere  oratorical  outbursts  •  •  • 
mere  flights  of  fancy  and  rhetoric." 

Senator  Mursat  also  pointed  out  in  unmis- 
takable words  one  of  the  paradoxes  which  is 
present  in  the  opp>o8ltlon  to  the  bill.  He 
showed  that  all  the  opponents  to  the  bill 
have  expressed  the  hope  that  Hitler  will  oe 
defeated,  have  admitted  that  if  he  succeeds 
against  Britain  he  will  begin  economic  and 
political  penetration  of  South  and  Central 
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America,  and  are  loudly  In  favor  of  huge 
armaments  for  this  country  In  preparation 
for  the  defense  of  this  hemisphere  against 
that  assault.  Yet  they  oppose  giving  aid  to 
the  British  and  "thus  end  the  war  over  there 
and  escape  the  burden  of  the  ruinous  pro- 
gram of  armaments  we  are  now  compelled  to 
sponsor." 

Senator  Murrat  has  earned  a  huge  vote  of 
thanks  from  the  people  of  Montana  for  put- 
ting us  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Nation.  Too 
long  has  the  Nation  believed  that  since  Mon- 
tana reelected  Senator  Whitleh  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  Montana's  stand  must  be 
Identical  with  that  of  the  senior  Senator. 

Thank  you  Senator  Murrat.  for  clarifying 
the  position  of  Montanans  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 


Reduction  in  W.  P.  A.  Appropriations  Not 
Justified 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  lUNNZSOTA 
^^THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  3.  1941 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
newspaper  comment  indicates  that  there 
Is  to  be  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
W.  P.  A.  employees,  and  that  this  is  made 
possible  by  increased  Jobs  in  the  national- 
defense  program.  We  are  also  advised 
that  the  budget  for  the  W.  P.  A.  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1941.  pro- 
vides for  a  cut  in  the  appropriations  of 
$100,000,000.  Such  an  attitude  by  the 
administration  Is  a  serious  mistake.  If 
W.  P.  A.  workers  are  to  be  discharged, 
they  will  have  to  go  back  on  the  relief 
rolls  of  their  respective  communities. 
This  would  be  unfortunate  as  all  of  us 
know.  There  are  many  worth-while  proj- 
ects of  W.  P.  A.  which  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued until  such  time  as  private  indus- 
try or  the  national-defense  program  of 
the  Government  can  offer  jobs  to  the 
unemployed. 

Some  localities  have  benefited  by 
having  Government  factories  located 
therein,  or  by  having  industrial  plants 
receive  orders  for  war  materials,  and 
they  may  not  need  W.  P.  A.  appro- 
priations. 

This  is  not  true  in  northern  Minnesota 
where  we  have  had  no  Government 
plants  located,  and  where  the  relief  load 
is  high,  and  the  number  of  unemployed 
Is  very  large.  Faced  with  this  situation, 
and  these  are  facts,  I  can  assure  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  that 
a  cut  in  W.  P.  A.  funds  will  contribute 
to  an  already  bad  unemployment  reality. 
My  locality  needs  W.  P.  A.  now  more  so 
than  in  the  past,  so  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment Intends  to  use  this  agency  for 
relief  purposes.  W.  P.  A.  ought  to  con- 
tinue its  activities  here  until  such  time 
as  the  Government  locates  a  shipbuild- 
ing plant  or  an  airplane  factory  or  some 
other  industry  in  northern  Minnesota. 


Not  only  Is  the  Canadian  Government 
building  ships  and  airplanes  at  Fort 
William  and  Port  Arthur,  Ontario, 
nearby  us,  and  doing  it  successfully,  but 
they  are  recognized  In  other  ways  In  the 
Canadian  national-defense  program. 
Our  Federal  Government  should  do  like- 
wise In  northern  Mirmesota.  I  hope 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations will  not  cripple  and  decrease 
the  W.  P.  A.  program  in  my  community 
without  insisting  that  we  have  new  in- 
dustries to  take  up  the  unemployment 
slack,  and  thereby  increase  our  present 
acute  unemployment  condition. 


H.  R.  1776 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAssACHnsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  3, 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  WILLIAM  H.  BURKE.  JR.. 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  STATE  DEMO- 
CRATIC COMMITTEE  OP  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  speech 
recently  made  by  William  H.  Burke,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Com- 
mittee of  Massachusetts: 

"God  strike  the  guilty,  for  the  Innocent 
bave  suffered  cruelly,  and  are  still  in  agony  at 
the  deprivation  of  every  right  contemplated 
in  your  mercy." 

I  call  the  roll  of  the  Innocent — Czechoslo- 
vakia. Poland.  Prance.  Belgium.  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Albania,  Greece,  Abyssinia.  China,  the 
small  nations  ravaged  by  Russia,  and  the 
middle  European  nations  forced  to  bow  to 
the  wiU  of  a  godless  conqueror.  And  what 
was  their  offense  against  Hitler,  Stalin,  Mus- 
sclini.  and  the  Emperor  of  Japan?  It  was 
merely  that  they  had  something  the  greedy 
war  lords  desired — material  things  that  would 
add  riches  and  territory  to  the  lands  of  the 
aggressors,  and  spiritual  possessions  that  were 
anathema  to  those  who  hate  God  and  all  His 
works. 

England  bad  its  Chamberlain,  Prance  has 
its  Laval.  In  every  country  overrun  by  the 
aggressors,  either  mistaken  idealists,  who 
thought  they  could  appease  the  dictators, 
or  traitors  to  their  own  people,  who  wovild 
sell  them  out  for  empty  honors  or  the  30 
pieces  of  sliver  of  degradation,  actively  as- 
sisted the  aggressors  by  their  acquiescence 
or  deliberate  traitorous  conduct.  Since 
House  bill  1776  was  first  proposed  we  have 
heard  every  shade  of  opinion  expressed  on  it. 
The  isolationists  have  run  true  to  form, 
merely  reiterating  the  same  stock  phrases 
to  step  progressive  legislation  they  have  iised 
ever  since  President  Roosevelt  was  first 
elected,  and  which,  boiled  down  to  a  few 
words,  has  said  "don't  trust  Roosevelt." 
Tbe  defeatists  have  told  lu  of  the  inevita- 
bility of  a  Hitler  victory,  and  the  appeasers 
have  coiinseled  us  against  incurring  the 
wrath  of  the  dictators.  The  American  people 
answered  the  isolationists  by  reelecting  the 


President,  and  the  continent  of  Europe  bled 
white  by  the  cutthroat  invaders  and  starved 
to  support  the  armies  that  oppress  them, 
should  be  sufficient  answer  to  American  de- 
featists and  appeasers.  We  have  heard  their 
"experts"  testily  that  this  is  not  our  war, 
that  we  cannot  be  attacked,  and  that  Hitler 
would  not  dare  offer  affront  to  a  nation  as 
powerful  as  the  United  States.  And  we  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  in  every  country 
conquered  by  the  dictators  well-meaning  citi- 
zens told  their  people  exactly  these  same 
things.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  military  phases  of  this  situation. 

I  am  not  a  military  expert  any  more  than  a 
civilian  who  made  a  lucky  nonstop  flight  to 
France  on  one  occasion  is  the  supreme  au- 
thority on  military  aviation.  But  1  am  no 
fool,  either.  If  England  is  defeated  in  this 
war  by  Germany  and  Hitler's  allies,  then 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  cease  to  be  bulwarks 
of  protection  to  this  continent  and  become 
broad  highways  to  the  shores  of  this  Nation 
for  the  ships  Hitler  can  build,  with  forced 
labor,  in  every  maritime  country  he  has  con- 
quered. Our  country  is  pledged  to  enforce  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  yet  with  Hitler  in  control 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  countries  we  will 
have  to  defend  in  the  Americas  are  farther 
away  from  the  United  States  than  they  are 
from  German  possessions  in  Africa.  These 
are  not  mere  guesses.  They  are  statements  of 
fact.  The  assumption  that  the  dictators, 
given  a  free  hand  in  Europe,  will  attack  the 
United  States  with  every  weapon  at  their 
command  Is  soundly  based  on  past  perform- 
ances of  Hitler  and  Stalin  and  the  lesser 
satellites  in  the  galaxy  of  Mars  to  whom 
truth  is  a  method  of  deceiving  the  honorable 
and  a  lying,  broken  promise  is  the  acme  of 
statesmanship. 

And  now.  who  counsels  us  to  make  terms 
with  this  mad  dog  of  Europe  to  end  the  war 
by  a  negotiated  peace?  Does  not  negotiation 
presuppose  honor  on  both  sides  and  honor- 
able intent  to  abide  by  a  fair  decision?  If 
this  be  so,  then  on  what  grounds  can  we 
meet  with  Hitler?  With  Stalin?  Mlth  Mus- 
solini? Yes.  and  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Japanese  militarists  who  now  control  the 
destinies  of  that  unfortunate  country?  Do 
they  not  all  despise,  deride,  and  profane  what 
we  and  the  English  people  regard  as  honor- 
able conduct?  Is  there  a  promise  they  have 
made  that  has  not  been  broken?  Is  there  a 
law  of  God  they  have  not  repudiated?  Is 
there  a  solemn  treaty  between  nations  they 
have  not  violated? 

The  speclousness  of  the  argument  that 
England  Is  not  a  true  democracy  and  there- 
fore deserves  no  help  from  us  is  only  empha- 
sized by  the  fact  that  while  many  of  us  may 
not  like  certain  aspects  of  English  govern- 
mental procedure,  every  freedom-loving 
American  despises  every  phase  of  totalitarian- 
ism as  practiced  by  the  godless  dictators. 

What  man  reared  in  the  free  air  of  democ- 
racy could  stand  the  miasmic  stench  of 
despotic  rule? 

The  proponents  of  withholding  this  aid 
from  Britain  have  not  denied  that  their 
course  means  direct  aid  to  Germany. 

No  amount  of  explanation  can  dissipate 
this  fact,  and  by  no  process  of  reasoning  can 
the  advocates  of  negation  Justify  their  stand 
in  face  of  the  expressed  wish  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  give  all  aid  to  Britain  short  of 
war. 

We  know  what  England  stands  for,  and  we 
know  that  we  lived  amicably  in  a  world  of 
which  she  was  a  major  factor.  We  know, 
too.  what  Hitler  and  his  associates  stand  for — 
ruthlessness.  aggression,  disregard  of  every 
human  right,  the  exaltation  of  evil  over 
good,  and  the  use  of  force  to  justify  his 
crimes  against  God  and  man. 

"He  alone  is  at  peace  with  God  who  fights 
with  a  stout  heart  the  forces  that  oppose 
God's  wlU." 
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The  Farms  and  Foreign  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  3.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ENID    (OKLA.) 
DAILY  EAGLE 


Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  therein  a  short  edi- 
torial from  the  Enid  Daily  Eagle  of 
Enid,  Okla.,  entitled  "The  Farms  and 
Foreign  Trade." 

(From  the  Enid   (Okla.)   Dally  Eagle] 

THE  FAKMS  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Despite  the  expenditure  of  billions  by  the 
Government  to  bolster  the  farm  industry,  the 
reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  show 
an  average  diminished  farm  Income  over  the 
last  8  years;  and  the  latest  report,  having 
to  do  with  foreign  commerce,  shows  that  the 
export  of  farm  products  for  1940  was  the  low- 
est in  dollar  value  since  1869.  The  truth  is. 
the  export  of  farm  products  has  almost  dis- 
appeared, doubtless  partly  due  to  war  con- 
ditions, but  not  altogether,  for  it  was  declin- 
ing before  the  new  World  War  began. 

It  has  long  been  the  contention  of  the  Eagle 
that  the  home  market  was  the  best  market, 
and  that  no  "reciprocal"  trade  treaties,  de- 
signed to  bolster  the  total  foreign  trade  mar- 
ket but  largely  depressing  the  domestic  farm 
market  by  allowing  practically  free  import 
of  farm  products  competing  with  ovir  own, 
could  possibly  in  the  end  improve  our  own 
situation.  Reduction  of  surpluses,  diversi- 
fication, soil  conservation  we  have  argued  as 
of  utmost  Importance,  and  likewise  pointed 
out  that  the  home  market  was  the  Important 
market,  to  be  kept  Inviolate  for  the  American 
producer.  That  held  good  in  peace  as  well  as 
in  wartimes. 

But  the  Commerce  Department's  report  on 
other  exports  likewise  argues  against  such  a 
policy  as  the  trade  treaties,  even  though  these 
are  wartimes  apparently  not  envisaged  in 
those  agreements.  The  administration  brags 
that  total  exports  last  year  were  "larger  in 
dollar  value  and  In  volume"  than  In  any  year 
since  1929.  with  the  export  balance  going  up 
to  $1,396,000,000.  But  It  also  notes  that  the 
"expert  trade  in  this  country  is  now  largely 
in  munitions  and  products  necessary  for  car- 
rying on  the  war.  Heavy  iron  and  steel, 
scrap  iron,  aircraft,  firearms,  nonferrous  met- 
als, mstal-worklng  machinery,  and  chemical 
products  constituted  43  percent  of  our  ex- 
ports m  the  last  half  of  1940.  It  was  double 
the  percentage  for  the  same  items  in  the  same 
period  of  1939." 

Almost  in  the  same  breath,  the  report  as- 
serts that  "despite  war  conditions.  Imports 
also  Increased,  being  up  5  percent."  That 
was  In  total,  but  It  is  noted  without  com- 
ment that  the  "imports  of  farm  products 
were  up  13  percent." 

What  all  this  means  is  that  despite  the 
war.  and  with  astounding  svirpluses  of  farm 
products,  we  are  unable  to  market  them  in 
foreign  countries;  that  Imports  of  farm  prod- 
ucts from  other  countries  are  Increasing:  and 
that  our  principal  export  market  for  all  prod- 
ucts now  seems  to  be  for  war  materials,  a 
market  that  cannot  be  other  than  temporary, 
and  which  largely  concerns  countries  other 
than  those  from  which  the  agricultural  im- 


ports are  received.  To  a  section  such  as  this 
northwest  Oklahoma  region,  a  prime  producer 
of  farm  products  and  not  a  producer  of  war 
materials,  there  Is  extraordinary  significance 
in  this  Commerce  Department  report. 


The  Lend-Lease  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  March  3  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13) ,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  E. 
MURRAY,  OF  MONTANA 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mttrray]  over  the  facili- 
ties of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  on 
Sunday,  March  2,  1941,  on  the  subject  of 
the  lend-lease  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recgro. 
as  follows: 

Friends  and  fellow  citizens,  I  speak  to  you 
tonight  with  a  keen  sense  of  responsibility. 
A  solemn  duty  rests  on  mc,  as  a  United  States 
Senator,  to  express  my  considered  Judgment 
on  a  subject  vitally  concerning  the  honor, 
the  security,  and  the  future  safety  of  the 
United  States  The  bloody  conflagration  now 
raging  in  the  Old  World  threatens  the  peace 
and  the  safety  of  our  country.  That  threat 
has  compelled  us  to  engage  in  a  gigantic 
national-defense  program  costing  billions  of 
dollars  and  taxing  out  resources  to  the  limit. 

The  Congress  Is  searching  feverishly  for  a 
correct  policy  to  guide  our  country  in  this 
war-mad  world.  For  2  weeks  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  has  been  debating  the  so- 
called  lease-lend  bill.  This  measure  is  de- 
signed to  extend  aid  to  the  democracies  of 
Europe  to  defehd  their  boundaries  against  in- 
vasion by  the  German  military  hordes.  This 
lease-lend  bill  proposes  to  supply  effective 
material  aid  to  those  threatened  countries, 
upon  the  ground  that  their  subjugation  by 
the  Axis  Powers  threatens  the  security 
and  safety  of  the  United  States,  and.  there- 
fore, their  defense  is  essential  to  the  defense 
of  our  country.  The  outcome  of  this  des- 
perate world  conflict  is  fraught  with  danger- 
oior  consequences  for  America — consequences 
that  cannot  be  escaped.  It  cannot  fall  to 
have  a  d  re:t  Influence  on  the  futvire  lives 
and  happiness  of  every  citizen  of  this  country. 

To  have  a  correct  perspective  of  ihe  prob- 
lem presented,  we  must  go  back  a  bit  and 
review  the  historical  facts  leading  up  to  this 
war  crisis.  In  September  1939,  Eltler,  who 
had  already  created  an  enormous  military 
machine  In  Germany,  suddenly  plunged  Eu- 
rope into  war  by  marching  his  soldiers  Into 
Poland  and  completely  crushing  and  subju- 
gating that  country.  Within  a  very  brief  in- 
tervening period  he  ruthlessly  Invaded  and 
conquered  the  great  Republic  of  France,  as 
well  as  nearly  all  the  neutral  countries  of 
Europe.  Italy,  under  the  dictatorship  of 
Mussolini,  has  joined  forces  with  Hitler  In 
this  barbaric  warfare,  and  together  they  are 
proceeding  to  subjugate  and  dominate  the 


whole  of  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
Basin.  The  alliance  between  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini, as  indicated  by  their  many  declara- 
tions and  edicts,  contemplates  the  complete 
conquest  of  the  European  Continent,  the  in- 
vasion of  England,  capture  or  destruction  of 
the  British  Fleet,  and  the  mastery  of  the  At- 
lantic. These  dictators  have,  further,  entered 
into  a  tripartite  agreement  with  Japan,  under 
which  Japan  Is  to  be  made  the  dominant 
power  In  the  Paciflc. 

If  Hitler  succeeds  In  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land and  captures  or  destroys  the  British 
Fleet,  he  will  wield  the  greatest  military  power 
in  the  world.  If  successful  in  these  plans, 
he  proposes  to  establish  a  new  world  order 
This  so-called  new  order  comprises  a  system 
of  moral,  economic,  and  political  control  re- 
pugnant to  every  sense  of  democracy.  He 
challenges  democracy  and  proposes  to  stamp 
it  out  in  the  world.  Under  his  system  the 
state  Is  to  be  supreme.  Labor  Is  to  be  a  com- 
modity under  the  rigid  control  of  the  state. 
Finance,  Industry,  agriculture,  and  all  activi- 
ties, under  his  proposed  system  of  govern- 
ment, will  be  under  dictatorship  absolute  and 
complete. 

To  accomplish  this  subjugation  of  Europe 
and  dictatorship  of  the  world,  the  Invasion 
of  Britain  Is  now  to  be  undertaken.  Thus, 
the  only  remaining  powerful  nation  of  Eu- 
rope blocking  Hitler's  success  is  marked  for 
conquest  and  destruction.  If  he  succeeds  he 
will,  by  his  brutal  aggression  tigalnst  these 
peaceful  industrial  nations  of  Eiirope,  nave 
created  the  greatest  industrial  empire  In  the 
world.  He  will  also  have  established  a  naval 
and  military  power  unparalleled  In  history. 
He  win  not  only  be  the  dictator  of  Europe, 
but  the  master  of  the  Atlantic.  In  his  great 
industrial  empire  he  will  have  gathered  to- 
gether all  the  resources  of  Europe  luder  a 
single  abcolute  control.  He  will  have  a  steel 
production  50  percent  greater  than  the 
United  States.  He  will  have  a  shipbuilding 
capacity  more  than  five  times  that  of  the 
United  States  and  facilities  for  general  in- 
dustrial production  far  beyond  ovir  capacity. 
Following  the  cons\immatlon  of  this  astound- 
ing program  of  aggression,  he  will,  of  course, 
reenter  Africa  and  capture  the  extensive  nat- 
ural resources  of  that  continent.  With  all 
this  vast  industrial  and  military  power.  It  Is 
easy  to  see  that  he  will  dominate  the  Inter- 
national trade  and  commerce  of  the  world. 

No  Intelligent  person  can  fall  to  see  how 
our  country  will  be  affected  by  the  success  of 
this  Axis  program.  The  United  States  has 
heretofore  led  all  the  nations  of  the  world  m 
business  and  industrial  production.  Our 
leadership  Is  legitimate  anc  not  based  on  in- 
justice. We  pey  the  highest  wages  and  main- 
tain the  highest  scale  of  living  in  the  world. 
Our  Internatloral  trade  has  brought  us  wide- 
spread prosperity;  but,  my  friends,  what  will 
be  our  position  in  the  world  If  Hitler  wins? 
The  answer  to  this  Is  manifest  to  every  In- 
telligent mind.  Both  American  Indtistry  and 
American  agriculture  wlU  be  victims  of  this 
new  totalitarian  world  order  which  Hitler 
proposes  to  establish. 

Under  our  economy.  American  trade  Is 
private  business.  Under  Hitler's  system,  every 
activity  Is  state  controlled  and  dominated. 
Under  our  American  system,  where  Industry 
and  labor  are  free,  and  where  we  enjoy  such 
a  high  scale  of  living  and  all  the  benefits  of 
the  democratic  way  of  life,  we  would  be 
utterly  unable  to  compete  with  Hitler.  In 
none  of  the  markets  of  the  world  could  we 
meet  his  bargaining  power,  which  is  based 
on  controlled  labor  and  Industry  and  con- 
ducted under  highly  organized  government 
control.  We  would  be  faced  with  a  similar 
situation  in  the  Pacific,  where,  tmder  tbe 
tripartite  agreement.  Germany  and  Italy  have 
agreed  to  place  Japan  In  complete  domina- 
tion. We  are.  therefore,  threatened  both 
on  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  Pacific.  Between 
these  two  totalitarian  blocks  we  are  to  be 
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crushed  economically.  Our  peace  and  security 
wtll  be  threatened  and  we  will  never  be 
entirely  safe  so  long  aa  Hitler's  mUltarlatlc 
power  thrives. 

Furthermore,  his  success  would  compel  the 
permanent  militarization  of  the  United 
States  This  country  would  be  required  to 
greatly  expand  its  military  and  naval  arma- 
ments, and  be  ready  at  all  times  to  defend 
Itaelf  against  the  threat  of  war.  We  are  al- 
ready appropriating  billions  of  dollars  for 
this  purpose.  The  only  reason  for  this 
policy  Is  the  threat  which  the  success  of  Hitler 
holds  for  America.  This  militarization  of 
our  country  would  eventually  lead  to  bank- 
ruptcy. The  enormous  Increase  in  the  cost 
of  living,  the  widespread  poverty  and  desti- 
tution of  ths  world  are  due,  in  a  large 
measure,  to  the  tremendous  expense  of  main- 
taining military  and  naval  armaments  and 
nipportlng  millions  of  men  withdrawn  from 
active  production  for  military  purposes.  The 
cost  of  this  militarization  falls  on  the  b^cks 
of  the  people.  Obviously,  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  maintain  such  a  burden  and  expect 
to  retain  our  democratic  system.  By  aiding 
in  the  defense  of  these  threatened  countries 
of  Europe,  we  will  stop  this  threat  of  mili- 
tarization here. 

The^ease-lend  bill  proposes  to  aid  In  block- 
ing this  threat  to  our  security  and  safety 
By  extending  this  aid  to  England  to  block 
Hitler's  invasion  and  the  capture  of  the 
British  Fleet,  we  will  keep  war  out  of 
America  and  avoid  the  militarization  of  ovur 
coimtry.  If  England,  with  effective  aid  from 
this  country  can  defeat  Hitler  In  the  battle 
of  Britain,  it  will  be  a  decUive  check  to  the 
totalitarian  threat.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  extending  this  aid  we  are.  In  effect, 
contributing  to  the  defense  of  ova  own 
country. 

No  conqueror  resorting  to  barbaric  warfare 
like  Hitler  shoxild  be  allowed  to  gain  power 
and  control  over  the  world.  Hitler's  military 
forces  are  now  scattered  all  over  the  Conti- 
nent. His  war  machine  is  now  en  route  to 
the  Balkans.  He  Is.  therefore,  vulnerable. 
A  complete  defeat  of  Hitler  In  the  Battle  of 
Britain,  and  the  building  up  of  the  air  forces 
In  England  so  as  to  visit  comparable  attacks 
on  Germany's  Industries  and  military  bases, 
will  lead  to  his  ultimate  defeat.  With  the 
control  of  the  seas  and  the  blockade  of  Eu- 
rope, the  military  pov/er  of  Hitler  will  even- 
tually collapse  and  the  war  will  be  ended  on 
the  European  Continent. 

Thus  far.  I  have  briefly  reviewed  the  cold 
facts  of  the  totalitarian  threat  to  our  secu- 
rity and  future  progress  as  a  democratic  na- 
tion. We  have,  as  I  point  out.  a  selfish  reason 
in  desiring  the  defeat  of  Hitler.  We  wish  to 
•void  the  threat  of  his  totalitarian  empire. 
But  there  Is  also  a  moral  reason  why  we  should 
extend  aid  to  these  friendly  nations  of  Eu- 
rope whose  Invasion  is  threatened.  Civiliza- 
tion can  never  be  promoted  by  ruthless 
warfare  or  bloodshed  anywhere  In  the  world. 
The  present  war  can  do  nothing  but  check 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  harm  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Throughout  our  his- 
tory we  have  followed  the  policy  of  permitting 
nations  who  are  attacked  by  aggressors  to 
oome  here  for  arms  and  munitions.  That  has 
been  our  consistent  policy.  It  Is  within  in- 
ternational law.  No  one  can  deny  our  moral 
right  to  extend  aid  to  these  countries  with 
whonv  we  have  been  friendly  throvighout  our 
existence. 

But  aside  from  all  questions  of  morality, 
surely  we  are  entitled  to  protect  ourselves 
from  Hitler's  threat  of  world  domination. 
This  crisis  presents  a  cold  question  of  Ameri- 
can defense.  It  is  not  a  question  of  aiding 
Britain  so  much  as  It  is  a  question  of  pro- 
tecting the  United  States  from  a  threatened 
danger  which  Is  clear  to  everyone.  Naturally, 
the  defeat  of  this  leaae-lend  bill  would  be 
heralded  with  great  acclaim  In  the  capitals 
of  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan.  Its  defeat 
would.  In  effect,  end  the  war,  because  those 


defending  democracies  of  Europe  could  not 
continue  the  struggle  without  such  aid.  By 
our  defeat  of  the  measxire  we  would  virtually 
be  handing  control  of  the  world  to  the  Axis 
Powers. 

I  can  see  no  merit  in  the  attacks  that  have 
been  made  against  this  bill.  Every  Senator 
opposing  the  measure  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  has  expressed  a  genuinj  desire  to  aid 
these  threatened  democracies  of  Europe. 
They  have  acknowledged  that  the  success 
of  Hitler  would  threaten  our  safety  and  se- 
curif.  They  admit  that  if  Eltler  Is  defeated 
in  Europe  we  would  be  saved  from  any  threat 
of  war  in  this  country.  All  the  bitter  at- 
tacks on.  this  bill  were  originated  outside  the 
Senate  by  propaganda  organizations  schem- 
ing to  mislead  and  confuse  the  people.  Who 
pays  for  all  this  propaganda  no  one  can 
tell.  We  have  been  flooded  with  millions  of 
let',  rs  from  these  propaganda  agencies.  They 
have  deliberately  sought  to  alarm  the  people 
of  this  country  by  charging  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  designing  to 
commit  treason  against  our  country;  that  he 
seeks  to  set  himself  up  as  a  dictator  and 
plunge  our  country  into  war.  They  profess  to 
see  in  President  Roosevelt  a  greater  threat 
to  our  safety  than  Hitler.  Unfortunately, 
some  of  this  propaganda  has  leaked  into  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  a  repeti- 
tion of  these  assaults  on  the  President  is 
being  heard  there. 

My  friends,  these  groundless  arguments 
strike  at  the  very  foundations  of  our  demo- 
cratic system.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  and  every  department  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Including  the  Departments  of  State, 
War.  and  Navy  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Kaval  Operations, 
who  have  given  expert  study  to  these  prob- 
lems, have  advised  the  Congress  that  it  is 
essential  to  our  safety  and  security  that  we 
provide  this  aid  to  these  European  coun- 
tries. The  great  majority  of  the  Members  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  support  the 
measiue,  but  the  issue  seems  to  have  degener- 
ated into  a  campaign  of  personalities  and 
abuse.  It  has  become  a  sort  of  political  foot- 
ball, to  be  kicked  arcund  the  country  by  any- 
one who  has  ill-feeling  or  prejudice'  against 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  argu- 
ments against  the  plan  are  not  based  on  facts 
or  reason,  but  are  mainly  appeals  to  passion 
and  hate.  They  seek  to  defeat  the  bill  by 
purportin..}  to  fear  that  the  President  is  about 
to  commit  treason;  that  he  is  about  to  plunge 
us  into  war  and  assume  a  dictatorship  in  this 
country.  All  this  display  of  bitterness,  of 
anger,  and  of  hate  is  threatening  cur  coun- 
try more  seriously  than  any  threat  of  war. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  me  to  take 
issue  with  my  senatorial  colleagues  opposing 
this  measure,  all  of  whom  are  possessed  of 
political  experience  far  beyond  mine.  The 
easy  course  for  me  would  be  to  vote  against 
this  bill.  By  that  course  I  could  escape  re- 
sponsibility. But,  my  friends.  I  am  forced  by 
my  convictions  to  take  a  stand  here.  I  feel 
that  I  woxild  be  recreant  to  every  sense  of 
duty  if  I  failed  to  express  my  conscientious 
convictions.  I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  is 
not  designed  to  take  us  into  war  but,  on  the 
contrary,  will  actually  have  the  opixjslte  ef- 
fect. Under  our  democratic  processes,  this 
issue  must  be  decided  by  the  Congress.  It 
shoiUd  not  be  decided  upon  any  considera- 
tions of  political  expediency. 

This  is  not  the  moment  for  bitter  recrim- 
ination. This  issue  should  be  decided  on 
piirely  American  considerations.  It  should 
be  decided  on  what  Is  for  the  best  interests 
of  our  country,  and  we  shotild  set  aside  all 
feelings  of  bitterness,  anger,  and  hate.  When 
that  deadly  serpent,  hate,  enters  the  human 
breast,  then  reason,  the  most  sublime  gift  of 
God  to  man,  departs  from  the  Intellect.  All 
intelligent,  patriotic  Americans  shudder  to 
hear  the  language  that  is  being  bandied 
aboirt  in  this  propaganda  campcdgn  going  on 
across  the  country,  the  only  purpose  of  which 


Is  to  discredit  and  destroy  the  President  of 
the    United    States. 

Who  today  can  peer  Into  the  future  and 
say  what  fate  awaits  us  if  this  threat  to 
•Justice  and  security  in  the  world  succeeds? 
Hitler  strikes  at  democracy.  He  strikes  at 
religion  and  at  all  the  Christian  traditions  of 
our  civilization.  He  proclaims  a  doctrine  of 
race  superiority  and  claims  the  right  to  rule 
over  all.  Let  America  take  warning,  there- 
fore, and  not  contribute  to  this  threatened 
recession  of  world  order  and  Justice  through 
any  failure  to  comprehend  where  its  interests 
lie.  We  are  seeking  but  one  end:  to  deliver 
this  country  from  the  perils  which  threaten 
it  and  dispel  from  our  horizon  the  clouds 
of  war  which  darken  it. 

So  tonight  I  appeal  to  our  citizens  every- 
where to  set  aside  all  feelings  of  political 
bias.  Jealousy,  bitterness,  and  hate.  In  this 
hour  of  our  country's  need,  and  stand  united 
for  America  Times  like  these  demand  men 
who  think  clearly;  men  who  have  a  con- 
science; men  who  can  lift  their  thoughts 
above  the  fog  of  partisan  politics  and  hate. 

Let  us  decide  this  issue,  then,  on  purely 
American  considerations.  The  question  is. 
What  is  for  the  best  interests  and  welfare 
of  our  country?  I  leave  that  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  with  full  confidence  In  their 
unerring  wisdom  and  their  imfaltering  Judg- 
ment and  patriotism. 


The  Yankee  Tradition 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OF  VEaMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  March  3  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13),  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  STATE  SENATOR  PAUL  F. 
DOUGLASS,  OF  VERMONT,  BEFORE  VER- 
MONT HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
will  be  the  cne  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  admission  of  Vermont 
into  the  Union.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
speech  delivered  by  State  Senator  Paul  P. 
Douglass  before  the  Vermont  Historical 
Society  in  the  Vermont  Senate  Chamber 
on  January  14  of  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Yankes  TRADmON 
One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  this  Janu- 
ary, "in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States"  "delegates  of  the 
people"  assembled  at  Bennington  "fully  and 
entirely"  approved  of,  assented  to,  and  ratified 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
declared  that  instrument  "binding  on  us  and 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Vermont  forever." 
By  a  vote  of  105  to  4,  Vermont  accepted  the 
"Union  of  the  United  States  of  America." 
On  February  18,  1791,  George  Washington 
signed  the  act,  effective  March  4,  1791,  recog- 
nizing Vermont  as  "a  new  and  entire  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  of  America."  For 
a  sum  of  $30,000,  which  by  act  of  October 
28,  1790,  the  general  assembly  ordered  paid 
to  the  State  of  New  York  on  or  before  Jime 
1. 1794.  Vermont  nsade  reparation  for  any  and 
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all  "extra-legal  real-estate  operations"  con- 
ducted by  the  "Wilderness"  settlers.  A  four- 
teenth star  was  added  to  the  flag.  Vermont 
bad  come  to  the  Union. 

We  are  celebrating  that  historical  process 
this  year.  Tonight,  I  am  not  so  much  con- 
cerned with  the  fact  that  Vermont  became 
a  part  of  the  United  States  of  America;  I  am 
very  much  more  concerned  with  what  Ver- 
mont brought  to  the  Union. 

In  the  century  and  a  half  which  has  elapsed 
since  that  definitive  winter  of  1791,  Vermont 
has  made  a  contribution  in  the  folkways  of  Its 
Yankee  tradition  to  the  rich  cultural  plu- 
ralism which  Is  America.  Vermont  brought 
to  the  Union  a  singular  contribution  In  the 
character  of  its  freemen.  It  If^  the  vivisection 
of  that  Yankee  tradition  which  I  venture  this 
evening.  Such  a  vivisection  requires  the 
analysis  of  a  combination  of  topographical, 
political,  social,  and  economic  circumstances, 
which  together  supplied  the  environing  disci- 
pline which  forged  a  peculiar  kind  of  human 
nature. 

1.  AN  ECONOMIC  PHILOSOPHY  OF  COMMON  SENSE 

When  peace  came  to  our  vnlderness  with 
British  victory  over  the  French  in  the  autumn 
of  1759.  rumors  of  cheap  and  fijrtile  land  were 
relayed  down-country  In  Connecticut  from 
hopeful  lips  to  receptive  ear-.  Driven  by  that 
economic  hope,  expressed  In  the  hunger  for 
land— an  appetite  which  time  and  again  in 
human  history  has  prompted  migration — our 
Vermont  for  a  time  became  a  promised  land. 
Here  in  Vermont  lay  economic  promise — 
cheap  land,  opportunity.  Families  on  sledges 
traversed  the  frozen  surfaces  of  lakes  and 
streams.  Youth  on  horseback  passed  youth 
hastening  on  foot  along  Indian  trails  worn 
c'.eep  by  countless  years  of  travel.  Deacon 
John  Burnap  came  to  Norwich  from  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  with  6  children  carrying  household 
goods  in  packs  on  their  back£.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  land-hungry  men  w^is  unboimded. 
In  1781  the  population  of  our  wilderness  was 
scarcely  30.000.  In  the  next  decade  it 
swelled  to  85,000.  By  1800  it  exceeded  154,- 
000.  Ten  years  later  it  was  more  than 
217.000.  These  population  gains  of  150,  80, 
and  40  percent  were  reflected  in  rising  land 
values.  In  1791  the  ratable  value  of  property 
was  a  million  dollars;  it  increased  170  percent 
in  the  next  15  years. 

These  settlers  who  came  to  our  hills  were 
an  unusually  homogeneous  group  of  protes- 
tant  individuals  of  English  and  Scotch  blood. 
They  came  for  the  most  part  from  Connecti- 
cut, and  the  tradition  of  Connecticut  people 
WE5  scarcely  a  century  and  n  quarter  old. 
Their  own  history  went  directly  back  to  the 
winter  of  1635-36,  when  a  little  procession 
of  hopeful  but  disgruntled  Puritans,  driving 
their  cattle  before  them  and  conveying  their 
household  goods  in  wagons,  departed  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  Led  by  Pastor 
Hooker,  alias  "son  of  thunder,"  they  sought 
refuge  from  the  "aristocracy  of  righteous- 
ness" which  subjected  the  whcile  area  of  life 
In  the  Bay  Colony  to  an  ecclesiastical  sover- 
eignty and  deflned  it  in  precise  moral  rules. 

Yet  the  6migr6s  from  the  coast  were  some- 
thing more  than  mere  protestints  against  a 
civil  society  dominated  by  a  religious  oli- 
garchy. The  economic  basis  of  New  England 
life  was  changing.  Land  around  Massachusetts 
Bay  was  becoming  scarce  and  thickly  settled. 
Restless  men  were  searching  lor  better  and 
cheaper  soil  when  glowing  reports  of  the  fer- 
tUlty  of  the  "wonderful  Connecticut  River" 
country  "far  to  the  West"  kindled  hope  in  the 
hearts  of  glum  Puritans.  The  little  proces- 
sion led  by  Pastor  Hooker  was  the  flrst  herald 
of  a  mighty  westward  movement,  which  con- 
tinued through  two  centuries  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

The  Connecticut  pause  in  the  westward 
movement  for  five  or  six  generations  begot 
a  race  of  men  rough  and  tough  enough  to 
compel  a  recalcitrant  mountein  wilderness 
to  yield  a  meager  living.    In  the  little  colony 


which  spread  out  from  New  Haven  the  Yankee 
stock  hardened  physically,  while  the  tradition 
brought  from  Massachusetts  was  corroded  by 
secular  folkways.  The  Puritans  had  come  to 
America  from  ofBces  and  manses  and  trading 
houses.  They  were  unaccustomed  to  manual 
labor,  yet  in  the  pioneer  outposts  their  great- 
great-grandchildren  were  equipped  with 
hands  and  hearts  of  steel  and  muscles  of 
hickory.  Now  rumor,  brought  south  from 
the  wilderness  by  discharged  soldiers,  again 
set  land-hungry  men  in  motion.  The  west- 
ward march,  heralded  by  Pastor  Hooker,  was 
resumed.  The  myth  of  economic  opportu- 
nity fed  upon  Itself.  Connecticut  was  astir. 
The  emigrants  who  moved  upstream  into  Ver- 
mont were  young  people,  impelled  by  a  single 
motive — to  better  their  economic  condition, 
either  by  settling  upon  new  lands  or  traffick- 
ing in,  them,  preferably  both.  They  were 
forthright  young  materialists,  driven  forth 
neither  by  political  nor  by  religious  perse- 
cution. 

It   was   Nature   which   disappointed   these 
Immigrants  in  our  hills;  it  was  Nature  which 
transformed  that  characterless  economic  en- 
thusiasm into  a  substantial  economic  philoso- 
phy  of   common   sense.    While   Nature   was 
doing  Its  disciplining  and  rearing  up  a  race 
of  stubborn,  persistent,  and  industrious  men 
and  women  who  confronted  a  world  full  of 
problems  and  difficult  tasks  with  a  steady, 
relentless  purpose,   the   very   meagerness   of 
the  hill-farm  Incomes  was  making  it  second 
nature    for   the   young   settlers   to  -be   good 
calculators  and  good  financiers.    They  knew 
how    to    "reckon."      The    Vermont    Yankee 
learned  how  to  balance  his  budget  because 
he  had  to.     He  had  to  think   in   terms  of 
futures — through  next  winter  to  spring,  and 
through    summer   to   the    cold    days   which 
were  certain  to  come.    He  "calculated  ahead." 
This  evaluation  of  today  in  terms  of  tomor- 
row   made   him    a    hard-boiled    materialist. 
Nature,    forcing    him   to    be   simple,   direct, 
straightforward,    and    practical,  taught    the 
settler   to   save   what   his  hard   efforts  had 
wrung  from  the  reluctant  hills.    The  resulting 
folk  way  of  frugality  was  Inevitable  for  sur- 
vival; it  developed  into  a  mores.    This  pas- 
sion for  thrift  was  clearly  seen  to  be  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  independence.    The  slow 
and  abstemious  accumulation  of  a  pittance 
was  the  single  process  whlc'   Yankees  trusted 
to  Insure  freedom  from  constant  toll.    This 
Idea  came  to  be  a  basic  ethic  built  Into  the 
texture  of  Yankee  character.     Its  perform- 
ance made  the  climb  from  poverty  to  inde- 
pendence an  epic  In  the  life  in  the  wilderness. 
This  ambition  to  economic  independence, 
coupled  with  the  forthrlghtness  imperative 
on  the  frontier,  gave  birth  to  the  Yankee 
allegiance  to  what  the  Yankee  proudly  called 
"common  sense."    In  the  Yankee  religion,  a 
man  who  lacked  common  sense  was  a  pagan. 
The  sinner  was  the  man  who^  lacked  common 
sense.    Ignorance,  to  the  Yankee,  was  merely 
the  lack  of  common  sense,  and  he  expressed 
his  repugnance  to  such  Illiteracy  in  an  array 
of  vulgar  epithets: 

"He  don't  know  enough  to  pound  sand  in 
a  rathole." 

"He  don't  know  enough  to  suck  alum  and 
drool." 

"He  dbn't  know  enough  to  go  in  when  it 
rains." 

"He  don't  need  it  no  more'n  a  pig  needs  a 
wallet." 

"He  don't  need  It  more'n  a  cat  needs  two 
tails." 

"He  hain't -co  more  use  for  it  than  for 
water  in  his  boot." 

What  the  Yankee  was  constantly  trying  to 
do  was  to  arrive  at  maximum  performance 
with  minimum  means.  That  was  to  him 
common  sense.  That  concept  of  common 
sense  dominated  his  life.  On  the  one  hand 
it  was  a  kind  of  rustic  engineering  philoso- 
phy of  problem-solving  with  Intensely  blimt 
and  practical  methods;  on  the  other  it  was  an 


economic  dogma,  so  well  expressed  and  so 
recently  by  Governor  Wills,  as  "cutting  the 
pattern  to  fit  the  cloth."  But  the  practical 
foresight  which  was  inherent  In  the  Yankee 
folkway  of  common  sense  had  a  spiritual  un- 
dergirding,  if  I  may  assume  that  a  passion- 
ately materialistic  way  of  life  could  have 
spiritual  value.  By  the  work  of  his  hands, 
and  by  the  abstinence  which  he  practiced, 
the  Yankee  in  Vermont  was  determined  to 
achieve  a  modest  economic  independence. 
Here  in  our  Vermont  hills,  Yankee  character 
matured,  in  this  way,  to  Its  superlative  form; 
the  Yankee  tradition  became  a  self-reliant, 
sensible,  substantial  way  of  life.  It  is  hard 
to  give  an  analysis  of  his  peculiar  nature, 
but  when  the  Yankee  is  deflned  as  a  man 
who  "ain't  leanlu'  on  nothin',"  the  whole 
Yankee  tradition  has  been  expressed. 

Tlie  Union  accepted  Vermont,  but  Vermont 
brought  to  that  Union  the  rich  treasure  of 
its  folkway  of  common  sense.  After  these 
150  years  Vermont  remains  as  the  single 
reservoir  of  that  treastire.  From  our  hills 
we  are  still  able  to  look  out  to  more  fertile 
lands  and  richer  industrial  areas — the  Sod- 
oms  and  Gomorrahs  of  those  pagans  and 
sinners  who  in  these  latter  days  have  so 
indulgently  departed  from  these  ways  of 
common  sense  still  cherished  in  our  simple 
Yankee  life. 

n.   THE  ETHIC  OF  NEIGHBORHOOD  PASTtCIPATIOIt 

Side  by  side  with  this  folkway  of  common 
sense  there  developed  among  us  an  ethle 
of  neighborhood  participation.  The  Yankee 
tradition  is  a  participating  culture.  From 
those  first  days  until  this  evening  the  indi- 
vidual was  Intimately  and  violently  in  touch 
with  the  primary  processes  of  living.  The 
Yankee  has  never  lived  his  life  in  an  artificial 
environment.  From  the  very  first  the  hands 
of  the  young  men  and  women  who  settled  in 
our  hills  fashioned  their  environment.  I  say 
"young"  because  as  late  as  1800  two-thirds 
of  the  population  of  our  hills  was  under  26. 
The  environment  in  which  these  young  fami- 
lies lived  was  hand-made.  Emerson's  words 
may  appropriately  be  put  in  the  mouth  of 
these  settlers:  "I  am  environed  by  myself." 
The  Yankee  was  then,  and  is  today,  sur- 
rounded by  the  evidence  of  his  own  hard 
work  and  ingenuity.  With  a  saw  and  sua 
auger,  the  settler  made  his  farm  equipment — 
ox  yokes,  carts,  sleds,  and  wooden  plows. 
His  wife  furnished  to  their  cabin  home  the 
dynamic  of  "mother  and  daughter  power." 
Life  within  the  home  was  fashioned  by  femi- 
nine hands.  The  women  spun  their  yarn, 
dyed  it  with  butternut  bark  and  sumac  ber- 
ries, wove  their  carpets,  as  they  braided  their 
baskets  and  caned  their  chairs.  When  they 
needed  light  they  dipped  candles,  and  whea 
they  were  ready  to  wash  they  made  soap. 
They  picked  their  geese  and  saved  the  feathers 
for  pillows.  They  milked  cows,  fed  calves, 
and  when  they  went  visiting  they  carried 
their  shoes  in  their  hands  to  save  unnecessary 
wear. 

Yankee  men,  women,  and  children  knew 
how  life  in  this  world  functions.  They  were 
Intimately  in  touch  with  all  Its  primary 
processes.  One  of  these  processes  was  neigh- 
borhood life  in  the  hill  towns.  The  bam  rais- 
ing and  the  husking  bee  were  definite  types 
of  neighborhood  action.  The  village  choir 
and  the  neighborhood  band,  like  the  neigh- 
borhood dance,  were  all  ways  of  participating 
In  face-to-face  association  In  a  common  task. 
I  would  be  the  last  one  to  deplore  the  vast 
benefits  which  have  been  derived  from  the 
division  of  labor,  but  there  was  some  ponder- 
able virtue  in  this  habit  of  participation  in 
the  primary  processes  of  living  which  Is  ab- 
sent from  much  of  life  today.  That  age  of 
participating  experience  In  the  primary  proc- 
esses of  living  bred  ingenuity  and  resource- 
fulness and  an  understanding  of  the  machin- 
ery of  life.  When  Betty  Whitney,  age  13, 
was  left  alone  in  the  cabin  with  her  father 
facing  a  fever  crisis  she  was  not  fazed  by  ib» 
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•caxtlty  of  wood  In  the  firebox.  She  yoked 
vp  the  o«en.  prodded  them  to  the  woods, 
lelled  •  tree,  sawed  It  up.  split  It.  and  hauled 
tt  to  the  cabin.  Yankee*  knew  how  to  take 
the  things  of  life  apart,  put  them  together 
•gain,  and  make  them  work.  The  Yankee 
Ufider'stood  the  mechanism  of  hla  physical 
and  social  environment.  The  Vermont 
Yankee  knew  what  neighborhood  living 
meant.  It  meant  a  human  fellowship  en- 
gaged in  a  common  life  enterprise.  "Life  la 
a  working  partnership."  How  well  the 
Yankees,  clustered  In  their  Isolated  hillside 
communities,  knew  the  value  of  manhood 
and  the  worth  of  collective  action. 

m.  A  paoLiPtc  cuLTuaa 
The  Yankee  tradition  was  a  prolific  culture. 
The  exuberant  vitality  of  the  young  settlers 
in  aux  hills,  stimulated  by  the  fever  of  eco- 
nomic hope,  released  Itaelf  In  an  astonishing 
rate  of  reproduction.  Timothy  Dwlght.  the 
first  white  child  bom  in  Vermont,  married 
Ifary  Idwards.  daughter  of  the  famed  Jona- 
than. They  had  13  children  and  3  of  their 
descendants  served  as  presidents  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. Abalh  Edgerton.  of  Pawlet.  died  at 
the  age  of  85.  leaving  209  descendants.  Bight 
families  In  Clarendon  Springs  produced  113 
Children,  89  of  whom  were  attending  school 
^«tthe  same  time — and  only  1  pair  of  twins  U 
recorded  lo  the  lot. 

The  young  parents,  for  the  most  part,  had 
children  about  as  fast  as  nattire  would  allow 
The  family  promptly  became  an  institution: 
and  once  tt  was  set  rolling,  a  good  bit  of  It 
operated  automatically  as  the  older  children 
began  to  care  for  the  younger.  As  work  In- 
eraaaed  with  the  size  of  the  family,  the  labor 
•upply  grew  apace  It  ts  well  for  tis  to  remem- 
btr  this  fact  In  these  days  of  selflahnars.  dom- 
liMUd  by  the  acquisitive  tthte  of  our  west- 
cm  world,  when  western  clvUlseation  is  run- 
■ing  into  the  dead  end  of  Its  own  IndtiJgcncc, 
•nd  when  the  slcc  of  the  family  tends  to  vary 
inversely  with  the  income  of  the  pweBte,  In 
order  to  be  of  Importance  In  this  world,  you 
must  first  be  born  into  It.  That  was  a  baelo 
fact  In  Yankee  culture;  and  the  birth  rate 
WM  so  large  that  our  population  wotild  have 
tnereased.  even  without  much  Immigration. 
Tankeee  wanted  children;  they  put  them  to 
work  mvolvlng  the  use  of  their  heads  and 
bands,  manipulating  the  mechanism  and 
problems  of  life.  They  reared  their  boy*  and 
girls  In  the  neighborhood  fellowship  as  com- 
petent citizens;  and  they  exported  them  in 
voliuie  to  make  a  slnglar  contribution  to  the 
life  of  oxir  Nation  and  cf  our  world.  In  time 
the  Union  dlaeovered  that  Vermont  had 
brought  to  It  a  character  which  was  human 
power. 

n.  AK  ACUTs  vouncAL  coicacioTTsmaB 

Peculiar  drcumstanoea  contributed  an 
•cute  political  consciousness  to  Yankee 
Ciiaracter.  It  la  difficult  to  state  this  po- 
litical dimension  of  Yankee  character  in  any 
summary  form  because  It  Implies  a  form  of 
organised  neighborhood  action  which  is 
paradoxically  at  once  anarchistic  and  basic 
^-^  every  sentiment  of  liberty  which  can  be 
pooseaed  by  noan.  Perhaps  I  may  approach 
this  facet  of  Yankee  character  by  saying  that 
the  Yankee  tradition  recognized  public  force 
•a  the  ultimate  arbiter  in  tlmea  of  crisis.  I 
am  not  entirely  satisfied  with  that  state- 
mint.  May  I  put  it  this  way:  The  Yankee 
tradition  was  realisUe  In  its  avrareness  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  times  and  oocaslona 
when  neighborhood  force  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  economic  Interests  and  the  Jus- 
tification of  legal  rights.  In  that  spirit  Ver- 
mont was  congealed.  The  atmoqihere  In 
those  earty  days  reeked  with  John  Locke's 
I^iUaeophy  of  natural  righto  and  the  legiU- 
mlzatlon  of  insurrection  by  de  facto  success. 
Locke's  was  a  convenient  phlloecphy  to  ac- 
cept in  the  defense  of  the  bona  fide — and 
•ome  not  so  bona  fide — economic  intereato 
Of  our  cATly  aetUer*.    Carly  in  V«rmont  hie- 


tory  the  sltviation  was  frankly  recognized — 
tliat  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  our  legal, 
political,  social,  and  economic  diflQcultles  here 
In  Vermont  depended  on  the  mobilization  of 
neighborhood  force.  The  particular  mani- 
festation of  that  sentiment  was  the  Green 
Mountain  boys. 

Now,  the  situation  which  precipitated  the 
Yankee  Into  an  acute  concern  with  political 
affairs  was  not  only  his  town  meeting  form  of 
gotemment;  It  was  much  more  a  controversy 
over  land  grants.  Every  Vermonter  Is  familiar 
with  this  story.  In  legal  terms,  the  problem 
was  one  of  agency.  By  discovery,  explora- 
tion, conquest,  and  occupation  the  title  to 
land  in  Vermont  lay  In  the  British  Crown.  By 
appropriate  Instruments  the  English  Govern- 
ment, the  owner  of  the  land,  conveyed  title 
to  groups  of  60  or  70  Individuals  by  what 
came  to  be  known  as  the  New  Hejnpshlre 
grants.  It  was  claimed  that  the  iigent  of 
the  British  Government,  through  whom  the 
conveyance  of  the  New  Hampshire  grants  had 
been  made,  had  not  been  properly  authorized 
by  his  principal  Whatever  the  fine  points  of 
the  law  of  agency  as  It  applied  to  colonial 
administration,  the  practical  consequence  of 
the  issue  was  that  the  men  who  had  paid 
their  money  for  the  land,  who  had  reduced 
the  forests  to  tillable  land  and  built  their 
cabin  homes,  were  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
buying  their  own  land  again,  paying  for  It 
again,  and  taking  another  deed  from  the  some 
principal  through  another  agent.  The  al- 
ternative was  to  move  away  and  lose;  all  that 
they  had  paid,  done,  and  endured.  That  la 
to  say,  that  was  the  legal  alternative  within 
the  framework  of  the  English  common  law. 
That  a  more  direct  remedy  was  available  was 
sufficiently  demonstrated  within  n  decade. 
The  grievance  in  Its  economic  aspect  was  the 
direct  and  precipitating  cause  of  resort  to 
direct  neighborhood  intervention  In  the  solu- 
tion of  tbe  dlfilctilty. 

The  preponderance  of  tbe  lew,  X  am  wlUing 
to  admit,  was  on  the  side  of  Mew  York,  Ver- 
mont, too,  was  wllUng  to  admit  the  point  by 
paying  130.000  as  reparation  a  century  snd  a 
half  ago  when  the  State  came  into  tbe  Union. 
When  it  came  down  to  a  meeting  of  minds, 
New  York  got  the  money  and  wo  got  the 
land;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  It  was  a  good 
deal  as  far  as  we  were  concerned.  A  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  experience  In  state  finance 
has  shovim  that  New  York  needed  the  money 
worse  than  we  did;  and  the  Yankees  here  In 
our  hills  knew  how  to  put  the  land  to  good 
use. 

I  do  not  wish  to  Justify  a  resort  to  extra- 
legal force,  esjlecially  in  these  days.  I  merely 
point  out  the  fact.  The  Green  Moimtaln 
Boys  produced  a  solution  to  a  problem  and 
their  action  within  the  realm  of  tlie  English 
common  law  was  a  capital  crime.  The  boya 
were  well-llquored  bushwhackers.  Their  tech- 
nique was  something  of  a  mlxtiire  of  the 
strategy  of  Gideon's  Army  against  the  Mldl- 
anites,  college  hell  week,  and  hallowe'en. 
Their  procedure  was  a  sort  of  freshman  haz- 
ing proposition.  Their  methods  were  always 
ingenious.  In  August  1T74.  Jeremiah  Gard- 
ner stopped  to  spend  the  night  with  Squire 
Benjamin  Spencer.  In  the  stllltlme  Jere- 
miah heard  noises  outside  the  house  but  was 
imable  to  see  anyone  as  he  peered  out  the 
window.  In  the  morning  he  saw  the  sugges- 
tive result  of  the  presence  of  the  Bennington 
mob  and  he  understood  the  means  of  com- 
munication. A  alelgh  had  been  placed  on 
the  squire's  overturned  wagon.  A  gallows 
had  been  erected  on  tbe  sleigh  and  fitted  for 
vise  with  a  chain.  Well-worn  whips,  placed 
nearby.  Intimated  the  possible  use  of  an 
auxiliary  weajwn  of  intimidation.  The  cows 
had  been  turned  into  the  grain  fields;  the 
horse's  tails  had  been  bobbed.  On  frequent 
occasions.  In  other  exploits,  the  boys  threat- 
ened to  "skin  'em  alive."  to  reduce  "every 
house  to  ashes."  and  'leave  every  inhabitant 
a  oorpee."    Only  In  rare  cases  did  the  num- 
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ber  of  men  to  the  neighborhood  force  exceed 
a  hundred.    In  the  whole  record  of  the  ex-    ~ 
ploits  of  the  boys,  there  is  only  one  Instance 
of  the  shedding  of  blood;  Remember  Baker 
Jammed  his  thumb   in  a  flintlock.     A  few 
men  were  flogged;  a  few  cabins  burned;  but 
no  one  was  shot,  and  no  one  was  murdered. 
In  the  process  of  establishing  the  de  facto 
sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of  Vermont,  the 
Yankee  developed  his  own  partlc\ilar  concep- 
tion of  the  State.    Out  of  the  storm  came  a 
conception  that  the  political  state  Is  notMng 
other    than    yourself    and    your    neighbors 
imited  in  collective  action  for  the  pursuit  of 
a  neighborhood  purpose.     The  State   la  no 
more  elTectlve  than  the  depth  and  area  of 
the  active  concern  of  Its  mobilized  neighbors, 
and  no  more  powerful  than  their  articulate 
attitudes  organized  into  collective  effort.    It 
is  perhaps  a  sin  for  one  who  speaks  as  a  his- 
torian to  make  an  application  of  a  principle 
from  one  historical  situation  to  a  present 
crisis;  but  ma^  I  say  this  In  these  uncertain 
days:  There  are  times  when  a  reckless  resort 
to  force   is  both  necessary.   Inevitable,   and 
decUlve  m  setting  things  right.    Some  people 
understand  no  other  kind  of  language. 

V.    THI    TANKIX    TBABmOW    HOT    A    FABOCHIAL 

CVLTUXZ 

The  Yankee  tradition  was  not  only  char- 
acterized by  an  acute  political  consciousness; 
Yankees    concerned    themselves    with    the 
world.    They  were  not  averse  to  sticking  their 
noses  into  anybody's  business  that  intrlgtied 
them.    Vermont  ha*  habitually  taken  unto 
Itself  the  cause*  of  the  world.    In  1849  the 
general  assembly  extended  Its  warmest  sym- 
pathy to  the  Hungarian*  in  their  un*uccess- 
ful  struggle  for  liberty  against  Austria  and 
Russia.     In  1039  the  general  assembly  ex- 
preseed  Its  warmest  sympathy  for  the  catisc 
of  China.    In  1800  Vermont  propoeed  a  kind 
of  League  of  Nations.    The  resolution  was 
communicated  to  the  legislatures  of  other 
States    By  a  vote  of  133  to  0.  Virg inia  voted 
to  return  the  communication  from  Vermont 
with  the  memorandum  that  Virginia  was  not 
anxious  to  consider  resolutums  relative  to 
the  peace  of  the  world  as  long  as  Vermont 
was  so  active  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
Union.   Tbe  reference  was  to  Vermont's  anti- 
sUvery  agitation.    In  Georgia  a  proposal  was 
made  In  the  legislature  to  convey  a  message 
to  the  Governor  of  Vermont  encased  In  a 
lead  bullet.     This  motion  was  amended  to 
wrap  the  bullet  In  a  coU  of  rope.    The  reso- 
lution called  for  the  return  of  the  message 
to  the  State  of  Vermont,  "to  the  deep,  dark, 
and   fetid   sink   of   social   and   political   in- 
iquity from  whence  it  emanated." 

This  capacity  for  interfering  with  things 
happening  In  the  world,  which  seemed  of  no 
immediate  concern  to  the  people  of  the  hills, 
was  a  peculiar  facet  of  Yankee  character. 
The  Yankee  was  always  concerning  himself 
with  all  the  problems  of  the  world  in  terms 
of  action.  And  It  Is  entirely  within  the  his- 
torical framework  of  the  Yankee  tradition 
that  Arthur  Packard  should  be  quite  as  much 
concerned  with  the  reformation  of  the  ctir- 
rency  by  setting  it  free  from  that  dastardly 
anchor  of  gold  as  with  the  problems  of  agrl- 
ctilture  In  Jericho;  and  that  Ernest  Gibson 
should  be  quite  as  m\Kh  concerned  with  his 
chairmanship  of  the  Committee  to  Defend 
America  by  Aiding  the  Allies  as  with  a  mu- 
nicipal enabling  act  for  the  town  of  Putney. 
On  the  day  that  the  Battle  of  Bennington 
was  fought  a  Quaker  and  his  boys  were 
working  their  fields  over  the  New  York  line 
in  White  Creek.  Being  pacifists,  the  war 
was  no  concern  of  these  Friends.  The  twys, 
nevertheless,  were  a  little  bit  curious  about 
seeing  what  war  was  like,  especially  when 
it  was  being  fought  within  walking  distance 
of  the  home  farm.  They  asked  their  father 
for  the  day  off.  Their  father  replied  that 
Quakers  did  not  believe  in  war.  that  they 
were  unconcerned  with  Its  outcome,  that 
they  were  neutral  and,  hence,  safe,  and  that 
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labor  and  not  warfare  was  basic  In  the 
process  of  living.  The  boys  accepted  the  ver- 
diet  and  glumly  took  their  cradles  to  the 
oatfleld.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  a 
cannon  ball  from  Bennington  came  flying 
Into  their  lot.  The  father  changed  his  mind, 
and  the  boys  were  allowed  their  holiday.  In 
some  such  way  as  that  Vermcnt  throughout 
Its  history  has  hurled  forth  missiles  which 
have  had  the  uncanny  habit  of  hitting  the 
world  in  Its  vulnerable  parts. 

VI.    RESOURCETtJLNESS   AS  A  YANKEE  TRAFT 

The  economic  enthusiasm  which  was  wide- 
spread In  the  first  half  centur.'  after  Marquis 
Pierre  Francois  de  Regaud  de  Vaudreull- 
Cavagnal  signed  the  capitulation  by  which 
Canada  passed  Into  the  hands  of  the  British 
and  brought  peace  to  the  wilderness.  In  the 
early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
transformed  Into  economic  despair.  Ver- 
mont's golden  age  did  not  la.'^t.  Yet  In  ad- 
versity the  Yankee  was  reflnod  and  his  re- 
sourcefulness and  Ingenuity  vere  stimulated 
to  make  life  in  the  hills  possible  In  the  flux 
of  severely  changing  economic  conditions. 
By  1808  immigration  was  defln.tely  beginning 
to  decline;  the  human  tide  which  had  flowed 
Into  the  wilderness  stopped  and.  reversing 
itself,  became  an  exodus.  By  1830  Immigra- 
tion was  swelling  toward  a  crest;  in  1836  the 
exodus  broke  all  records  and  emigration  for 
the  first  time  became  a  public  concern.  By 
1880  half  the  people  bom  in  Vermont  were 
living  outside  its  borders. 

The  shifting  of  the  magnet  of  economic 
hope  to  the  West  was  only  ore  cause  of  the 
emigration.  A  series  of  phy«lcal.  political, 
and  economic  catastrophes  bnught  deep  dis- 
couragement, as  they  struck  Mow  after  blow 
with  cumulative  force.  The  fl  -nt  of  these  was 
the  efl^ect  of  Jefferaon's  em')argo  of  1808. 
A  trsde  with  Canada  amounting  to  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollar*  a  year  was  sud- 
denly Interrupted  by  an  interdict  from  Wash- 
ington. The  shock  of  this  c«Mstlon  of  eco- 
nomic intercourse  with  the  northern  neigh- 
bor sent  farm  prices  tumbling.  Creditors, 
alarmed  at  the  loss  of  msrkers,  all  began  to 
collect  their  debts  at  the  sami  time  when  no 
one  was  able  to  pay.  A  financial  panic  was 
the  Inevitable  result,  but  thli  event  was  ob- 
scured by  a  sequence  of  even  more  serious 
calamities.  A  cloudburst  In  tlie  summer  of 
1811  worked  havoc.  In  Rutlai.d  and  Windsor 
Counties  alone  the  torrents  washed  away  two- 
thirds  of  the  mills  and  eroded  the  lowlands. 
In  the  winter  of  1811-12  the  Vermont  State 
Bank  collapsed.  An  epidemic  of  spotted 
fever  followed  In  the  wake  of  t  he  War  of  1812. 
Suddenly  prostrating  Its  victims,  often  killing 
them  within  a  few  hours  of  the  attack,  the 
dread  disease  took  a  toll  of  more  than  6.000 
Vermont  lives.  At  the  same  '.Ime  tuberculo- 
sis was  stalking  the  hillsides,  accounting  for 
a  fourth  or  a  third  of  the  annual  death  rate. 
As  If  the  universe  Itself  were;  hostile  to  the 
settlers,  Vermont  suffered  unseasonably  cold 
weather  in  1816.  Several  Inches  of  snow  fell 
on  June  8.  Ice  formed  on  ponds;  leaves 
froze  on  the  trees;  crops  were  ruined:  and. 
although  they  were  planted  over,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer  was  m  cold  and  dry 
that  little  matured.  Imported  corn  sold  at 
$3  a  bushel.  One  family  subsisted  on  hedge- 
hogs, boiled  nettles,  and  clover  heads. 

In  addition  to  this  series  o:  assorted  disas- 
ters, Vermont  was  suffering  from  some  struc- 
turally cumulative  difflculties.  The  Yankees 
had  ruined  the  soil.  They  used  everything 
that  came  to  hand.  They  cleared  the  forests 
to  plant  wheat,  burned  the  tr«  es  to  make  pot- 
ash, and  exported  both  the  wheat  and  the 
potash.  In  the  process  the  ireshets  washed 
the  topsoU  of  the  deforested  hills  into  the 
streams.  The  successive  croppings  of  wheat 
sucked  what  original  goodness  there  was  in 
the  soil.  The  potash,  which  might  have  put 
new  life  Into  the  fields,  was  sdd  and  its  value 
lost  to  the  soil.  This  vicious  process  Inevi- 
tably made  the  land  give  out  and  added  to 


the  discouragement  of  the  farmers.  Horace 
Greeley,  recalling  his  youth  on  the  farm,  said 
that  his  father  had  more  half  crops  than 
whole  ones  and  that  a  good  yield  of  any  one 
product  was  generally  balanced  by  the  two 
or  three  poor  ones. 

As  difficulties  consolidated  into  an  almost 
pathological  state  of  mind,  the  Yankees 
began  an  economic  adjvistment  which  con- 
tinued over  decades,  and  Is  still  continu- 
ing. In  the  first  few  years  agriculture 
provided  a  bare  subsistence.  As  the  land 
was  cleared  the  crop  of  potatoes  was  mar- 
keted at  the  starch  factories  and  the  wheat 
and  rye  found  their  way  to  the  distilleries. 
Hardwood  trees,  which  were  an  encum- 
brance to  be  rid  of,  were  reduced  to  ashes, 
and  sold  for  cash  at  a  time  when  most 
trading  was  done  by  barter  and  some  cash 
income  was  necessary.  The  meager  revenue 
derived  from  the  sale  of  salts  was  the  eco- 
nomic salvation  of   many  a  family. 

The  growing  of  small  grains  and  potatoes 
was  only  a  transitory  phase  of  agricultural 
evolution.  It  continued  only  long  enough 
for  farmers  to  become  established  in  live- 
stock production.  By  1808  twelve  or  fifteen 
thotisand  head  of  cattle  were  being  sold 
annually  in  the  Boston  market. 

The  generation  succeeding  the  original 
settlers  witnessed  the  rise  of  a  sheep  in- 
dustry. The  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  In 
1825.  Introducing  new  competition  Into  the 
production  of  grains,  while  livestock  ship- 
ments from  New  York  and  eastern  Ohio 
became  more  Important  factors  In  the  metro- 
politan market,  forced  an  even  greater  In- 
terest In  sheep  culture.  By  1840  sheep 
farming  reached  its  peak.  Even  the  sheep 
industry  In  Its  turn  declined.  Railroads 
were  opening  vast  areas  in  the  West  and 
wool  was  being  hauled  east  from  western 
grazing  lands.  Again  Vermont  farmers  were 
forced  to  shlf^  their  type  of  economy,  this 
time  to  dairying.  After  the  Civil  War 
dairy  breed*  of  cattle  were  introduced  and 
the  dairy  Industry  expanded  to  become  the 
dominant  agrlctiltural  interest  of  the  State. 

During  all  these  years  of  transition,  life  in 
Vermont  was  hard.  While  goodly  portions  of 
the  natives  migrated  to  easier  life  and  better 
soil,  the  problems  which  confronted  the 
Yankees  who  remained  in  Vermont  were  tre- 
mendoxis.  Ingenuity  taxing  the  capacity  of 
the  human  brain  was  demanded;  the  Yankee 
proved  himself  resourceful  enough  for  the 
situation.  The  accumulating  problems  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  left  Vermont  eco- 
nomically a  bankrupt  State.  People  were 
becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that  Vermont's 
natural  resources  were  giving  out.  Game 
was  no  longer  plentiful.  Forests  were  dwin- 
dling. Denuded  hillsides  no  longer  held  back 
spring  rains  but  sent  freshets  tumbling  to 
overwhelm  the  valleys.  The  soil  was  wearing 
out. 

Desperate  men  experimented  with  all  kinds 
of  possible  solutions  of  their  difficulties. 
Sheep  raising,  already  mentioned,  was  tried 
as  one  way  out  until  the  State's  sheep  was 
six  times  as  large  as  Its  human  population. 
Hope  for  a  time  was  revived  in  a  silk  craze, 
perhaps  an  index  of  the  dlscoiiragement*  of 
the  farmers.  Mulberry  trees  were  set  out, 
but  alas,  Vermont  was  not  Japan  I  With  agri- 
culture In  the  doldrums,  manufacturing 
seemed  the  way  out.  Yankee  Ingenuity  went 
to  work  at  the  problem.  Attics  and  black- 
smith shops  became  crude  laboratories  in 
which  a  host  of  desperate  men  tried  to  work 
out  the  economic  salvation  of  Venhont.  The 
hlU-town  mechanics  were  confident  that  they 
could  invent  some  kind  of  trick  contraption 
that  would  turn  a  pretty  penny.  In  Brandon, 
Thomas  Davenport,  having  built  an  electric 
motor,  was  experimenting  with  an  electric 
telegraph,  an  electric  railway,  and  an  electric 
piano.  In  St.  Johnsbury,  the  Fairbanks 
brothers  were  devising  a  platform  scales.  In 
Brattleboro,  John  Gore  was  building  a  "steam 


road  wagon"  that  climbed  hills.  In  almost 
every  Vermont  town  this  search  for  new  con- 
trivances proceeded.  In  the  one  town  of 
Guilford,  manufacturing  of  agricultural  Im- 
plen^  ents.  barrels,  bedsteads,  books,  brick,  ink- 
stands, linseed  oil.  salt,  ox  yokes,  plows,  and 
whisky  was  attempted. 

Vermont  had  water  power;  that  fact  gave 
substance  to  tlie  hope  of  economic  redemp- 
tion through  manufacturing.  Vermont  also 
had  ideas.  Ingenuity,  the  labor  supply,  the 
will,  and  the  ambition  to  develop  manufac- 
turing enterprises  like  those  of  Massachusetts. 
In  the  State  as  a  whole,  however,  few  of  the 
Industries  which  were  developed  stuck.  Man- 
ufacturing on  a  large  scale  was  never  quite 
successful  in  Vermont,  because  the  State 
lacked  a  cheap  means  of  transportation.  Ver- 
mont sometimes  seemed  within  sight  of  real- 
izing Its  economic  hope;  but  It  always  fell 
back  on  agriculture.  Just  enough  small  In- 
dustry stuck.  Just  sufficient  agricultural  ad- 
justment was  made  to  keep  Vermont  in  a 
static  condition.  For  a  century  the  percent 
of  growth  continued  a  meager  equilibrium 
figure:  1840.  4;  1850.  7  6:  1860.  0  3;  1870.  4.9; 
1880,  0.5:  1890,  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent; 1900,  3.4;  1910.  3.6:  1920.  -1:  1930,  2; 
and  1940,  minus  one-thousandth  of  1  percent. 

But  the  testimony  of  the  victory  over  the 
dark  ages  In  Vermont's  history  is  to  the  adapt- 
ability and  redeeming  Ingenuity  and  courage 
of  the  Yankee.  His  continuing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  his  economic  condition  was  the 
motive  power  of  his  resoiircefulneas. 

Vn.  A    SZDZZMUfO    Ctn.TVBS 

Tbe  achievements  of  the  human  beings  who 
eettled  the  wilderness  were  substantial.  They 
had  turned  the  wooded  hillsides  into  a  com- 
monwealth of  farms  and  small  Industries. 
Yankee  resotircefulness  had  reckoned  with  a 
aeries  of  natural,  economic,  and  political 
catastrophee.  The  external  conditions  of  Ufa 
were  under  the  control  of  a  self-reliant 
species  which  was  maeter  of  the  niountaina. 
And  yet  the  Yankee  man  retnalned  an  un- 
disciplined and  tmreflned  htmuin  being. 
When  Ethan  Allen  threatened  the  President 
of  the  Continental  Congress  to  retire  bis 
Green  Mountain  Bojrs  "into  tbe  desolate  cav- 
ern* of  the  mountains  and  wage  war  with 
human  nature  at  large."  he  wa*  proposing 
a  feat  both  necessary  and  possible.  A*  his 
culture  matured,  the  Yankee  actually  began 
to  wage  a  war  with  himuin  nature.  The 
result  was  the  development  of  a  softened 
soul  and  a  social  conscience.  The  Yankee 
began  to  shape  life  to  an  ideal.  Physical 
nature  had  been  subjugated;  now  the  Yankee 
proceeded  to  discipline  human  nature  and 
Impose  upon  It  a  self-control. 

(o)  The  reformation  of  alcoholic  culture 
The  effect  of  this  waxing  moral  self -disci- 
pline was  nowhere  more  obvious  than  to  the 
progress  of  the  temperance  movement.  The 
culture  of  the  wilderness  was  alcoholic;  the 
Yankee  was  a  hard  and  steady  drinker. 
Horace  Greeley,  recalling  his  father's  boast 
that  he  had  never  lived  a  day  through  30 
hayings  without  liquor,  noted  the  interest  in 
an  Irishman  who  mowed  and  pitched  one 
whole  haytog,  drinking  only  buttermilk.  This 
man  evoked  a  considerable  curiosity  because 
he  accomplished  more  with  less  fatigue  than 
his  associates.  Greeley  observed  that  the 
report  about  the  Irishman  was  received  with 
as  much  incredulity  as  If  It  had  t>een  certified 
that  he  lived  wholly  on  air. 

Alcohol  was  the  staple  drtok  of  wilderness 
life.  Almost  every  country  store  kept  a  bar- 
rel of  spirits  on  tap  and  promoted  Its  con- 
sumption with  a  generous  supply  of  free  salt 
codfish,  which  Increased  the  thirst  of  cus- 
tomers. The  cellar  of  almost  every  reputable 
farmhouse  had  Its  ample  store  of  from  10  to 
20  barrels  of  elder,  a  good  part  of  which  fouad 
its  way  to  the  neighborhood  still  for  conver- 
sion Into  more  potent  applejack  or  elder 
brandy,  which  together  with  New   Kngland 
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mm  WM  the  ordinary  tipple  and  conunon 
drink.    Almost  evtry  town  bad  Ita  dlatlUery. 
Poultney   had   10.   Shelbume   4.   Chittenden 
County  30,  and  Vermont  as  a  whole.  200.    The 
bar  was  the  forum  and  Kxilal  center  In  every 
town.    Every  public  occasion  was  celebrated 
with  freely  flowing  liquor.   Clergymen  making 
their  pariah  calls,  were   treated  freely   and 
often  took  a  glass  of  grog  before  entering  the 
pulpit.    Members  of  the  congregation  not  In- 
frequently   carried    flasks    of    applejack    to 
church  and  passed  drinks  generously  during 
the   Intermission   between   first   and   second 
aerrlces.    The  definition  of  drunkenness  was 
broad  and  even  then  liberally  interpreted — a 
man  was  not  drunk  aa  long  as  he  coiild  stand 
on  his  feet.    Only  the  strenuous  nature  of 
the  outdoor  physical  exercise  prevented  this 
alcoholic  habit  from  exercising  a  disastrous 
moral  and  physical  effect  on  the  people  of  the 
hills. 

It  was  inevitable  that  an  alcoholic  culture 
of  this  Intensity  should  breed  a  reaction 
•gainst  itself.  A  fact,  not  to  be  overlooked 
by  a  people  forced  to  be  thrifty,  was  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  rural  wealth  was 
going  down  the  throats  of  the  populace.  By 
1806  the  Coimcll  of  Censors  was  taking  note 
of  the  evil.  By  1817  a  special  committee 
of  the  general  assembly  was  estimating  that 
the  people  of  the  State  were  pouring  more 
than  a  million  dollars  worth  of  liquor  down 
their  gullets  annually.  One  town  of  2,000 
Inhabitants  spent  more  for  its  liquor  than 
Its  total  expendlttires  for  all  public  expenses. 
including  the  schools  of  the  town.  Preach- 
ers began  to  condemn  the  habit  as  sin.  By 
1830  the  Baptists  were  requiring  a  pledge  of 
total  abstinence  as  a  condition  of  church 
membership.  Earnest  temperance  advocates 
began  to  suffer  ridicule,  unpopularity,  and 
persecution  for  the  sake  of  their  convictions. 
A  Quaker  miller  abandoned  his  mill  rather 
than  grind  grain  for  a  distillery.  Zelots 
chopped  down  acres  of  thrifty  orchards 
rather  than  grow  apples  which  might  be  used 
for  making  cider.  Farmers  who  reftised  to 
furnish  liquor  to  help  during  haying  and  to 
neighbors  who  lent  a  hand  at  bees  became 
more  numeroxis.  By  1832  temperance  clubs 
claimed  membership  exceeding  30,000.  That 
flgtnre  represented  about  1  out  of  every  4 
adults.  Liquor  dealers  began  to  feel  the 
public  stigma  of  their  business;  distilleries 
wers  closing  all  over  the  State,  either  be- 
cause of  diminished  patronage  or  as  an  act 
of  the  conscience-stricken  owner.  More  and 
more  merchants  were  prevailed  upon  to  give 
up  the  very  profitable  sale  of  liquor;  re- 
calcitrant merchants  were  bought  into  line 
by  threat  of  boycott.  Hotels  were  forced  by 
the  vigor  of  public  opinion  to  close  their 
bars.  Rum  was  no  longer  considered  a  ne- 
cessity at  public  occasions.  In  Bennington, 
the  84  once  used  to  "break  In"  new  members 
of  the  grand  Jury  by  making  them  buy  a 
"Colt's  Tall.-  or  treat,  was  donated  to  the 
Bennington  Bible  Society.  Public  opinion 
was  being  reversed.  The  drinker  was  now 
the  exception  and  not  the  norm.  Sobriety 
was  now  a  virtue  and  not  an  oddity. 

By  the  turn  of  the  decade,  the  abstinence 
movement  had  done  Its  work.  In  1840  only 
two  distilleries  remained  In  the  entire  State. 
Public  opinion  had  strangled  one  of  Ver- 
mont's leading  Industries;  the  Yankee  was 
shifting  life  to  an  Ideal,  even  if  his  conduct 
cost  him  the  market  for  his  wheat  and  rye. 
By  1847  Vermont  was  Issuing  no  licenses  for 
the  sale  of  liquor.  In  1852  Vermont  outlawed 
the  liquor  business.  The  legislative  act  was 
scantily  sustained  on  referendum  by  521 
votes,  but  an  analysis  of  the  vote  showed 
that  most  of  the  larger  towns  gave  sub- 
stantial majorities  to  the  prohibition  law; 
most  of  the  rural  sections  were  hostile  to  it. 

The  significance  of  this  moral  revolution 
as  it  relates  to  a  facet  of  Yankee  character 
Is  our  only  concern  here.  The  Yankee  has 
eonqxiered  a  weakness  of  human  nature:  he 
bad  shaped  his  own  behavior  to  a  moral  pat- . 


tern  which  he  created  for  himself.  That  was 
something  new  in  the  practical,  extemporiz- 
ing maimer  of  his  life.  Vermonters,  poor  as 
they  were,  were  living  for  a  moral  purpose. 
Man,  disciplined  by  Nature,  taught  in  frugal 
ways  to  be  content  with  an  humble  lot  uL'd 
forced  In  the  face  of  terrific  odds  to  be  in- 
genious and  resourceful,  showed  bis  capacity 
to  discipline  himself  and  refine  his  own  na- 
ttire.    This  was  definite  achievement. 

(b)   The  revival  of  religion 

The  refinement  of  the  folk  ways  of  the 
frontier  was  likewise  apparent  in  a  growing 
Interest  in  religion.  Timothy  Dwlght  was 
quite  correct  when  he  described  the  early  set- 
tlers of  the  wilderness  as  "men  of  loose  prin- 
ciples and  loose  morals."  They  were,  he  said, 
"either  professed  infidels,  Unlversallsts,  or 
people  who  exhibited  the  morals  of  these  two 
classes  of  mankind."  The  Reverend  Nathan 
Perkins,  touring  the  Republic  In  1789.  noted 
that  the  people  paid  little  regard  to  the  Sab- 
bath, frequently  hunting  acd  fishing.  He 
estimated  that  not  more  than  one  out  of  six 
families  were  attending  family  prayers. 
Classifying  Vermonters  as  "proper  heathen." 
Preacher  Perkins  observed  that  "almost  all  ye 
men  of  learning  are  Deists  in  ye  State." 
Chief  among  the  "heathen"  as  he  saw  them 
was  Ethan  Allen.  Paitsing  at  Allen's  grave 
at  Onion  River  Falls,  Perkins  noted  in  his 
diary:  "An  awful  infidel,  one  of  ye  wickedest 
men  yet  ever  walked  this  guilty  globe.  I 
stopped  and  looked  at  his  grave  with  a  pious 
horror." 

Ethan  Allen,  the  pontlfex  maxlmus  of  the 
wilderness.  His  Intellectual  and  spiritual 
opinions  exuded  the  atmosphere  in  which 
he  lived,  but  his  attack  on  revealed  religion 
was  identified  quite  as  seriously  with  social 
and  political  radicalism  as  it  was  with  the- 
ological error.  Revolution  was  In  the  air, 
and  deism  and  nationalism  were  the  re- 
ligious and  philosophical  bedfellows  of  the 
age.  Close  ties  with  France  tended  to  iden- 
tify revolution  in  politics  with  rebellion  in 
religion.  Jacoblan  associations  fortified  both. 
"Infidels  in  religion  are  apt  to  be  democrats 
in  politics"  warned  the  Rural  magazine  in 
1796.  Correct  theology,  so  conservative 
churchmen  taught,  was  necessary  for  correct 
social  stability. 

It  was  probably  Inevitable  that  Vermont 
should  be  looked  upon  by  its  more  circum- 
spect neighbors  as  a  pagan  country.  The 
Yankees  of  the  hills  were  "heathen"  who 
needed  the  ministry  of  missionaries.  An 
anxious  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  "moral 
wilderness"  demanded  action  for  dealing  with 
the  "enemy"  at  the  "back  door  of  New  Eng- 
land." In  1806  the  Connecticut  Evangelical 
Magazine  proclaimed  that  "Vermont  belcng- 
eth  to  the  world  and  Christ  can  never  rule  the 
world  till  Vermont  Is  subject  to  his  truth." 

By  the  tiu-n  of  the  century,  the  same  sxur- 
plus  energy  which  for  a  third  of  a  century  had 
been  discharged  in  the  channel  of  the  con- 
troversy with  the  Yorkers,  was  noticeably 
being  diverted  to  an  Interest  in  religion. 
With  the  coming  of  spring,  1801.  a  revival 
swelled  to  high  tide.  A  reversal  in  the  gen- 
eral public  attitude  toward  religion  became 
apparent.  Elements  hostile  to  Christianity 
were  now  on  the  defensive.  The  excesses  of 
the  French  Revolution  discredited  much  of 
natural  religion  Free-thinking  followers  of 
Ethan  Allen  and  Thomas  Paine,  while  repre- 
senting a  school  of  thought  of  no  mean  pro- 
portion, were  unorganized  and  without  lead- 
ership. The  moorings  of  the  religious  radical 
was  being  torn  away  by  the  new  religious 
offensive  and  the  disintegration  of  the  phi- 
losophies hostile  to  Christianity.  The  major 
religious  Impact,  however,  came  from  the  in- 
flux of  non-Calvlnlstlc  elrctilt  riders  and 
preachers  into  the  hills. 

The  standing  order  clergy  classified  Deism 
and  Arminlanlsm  together  and  called  such 
schools  of  thought  "emanations  of  the  Devil." 
designed  to  subvert  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 


establish  the  reign  of  Infidelity.  Although 
Deism  and  Arminlanlsm  were  themselves  in- 
consistent, the  latter  was  a  concern  of  serious 
moment  to  the  Congregationalists.  To  open 
a  place  for  man's  free  will  so  that  a  man 
might  have  a  certain  sphere  of  action  In 
helping  to  save  himself  was  heresy  to  the 
Calvlnlsts.  To  Puritans  who  found  the  doc- 
trine of  "helpless  man  in  the  hands  of  an 
angry  God"  so  essential  to  salvation,  Ar- 
minlanlsm seemed  to  be  allied  with  Repub- 
licanism in  the  corrosion  of  the  established 
order  of  affairs. 

The  fears  of  the  Congregationalists  about 
the  Influence  of  the  new  sects  on  society,  how- 
ever, l>egan  to  be  realized.  The  coup  d'etat, 
which  the  Calvlnlsts  and  Tories  had  Jointly 
anticipated,  struck  Vermont  in  1801  as  a 
social  revolution.  The  Republicans  took  over 
political  leadership  of  the  State  and  began 
to  reform  it  to  their  ways  of  thinking.  Laws 
establishing  religious  status  were  hewn  away 
as  forests  had  been  before.  Looking  upon 
the  scene  with  horror,  Thomas  Robblns  piti- 
fully noted  in  his  diary:  "We  have  almost 
ceased  to  be  a  Christian  nation,"  the  reason 
being  the  legislative  actions  of  the  non- 
Calvlnlstlc  churchmen,  and  the  Baptists  in 
particular. 

Religious  fervor  was  spreading  across  the 
whole  State,  but  religion  to  the  Yankee  had 
to  have  some  practical  and  Immediate  ef- 
fect upon  the  world  and  human  nature. 
The  Vermont  conception  of  religion  promptly 
outgrew  the  intimate  personal  matter  of  con- 
version and  enlarged  into  a  conception  of 
"humanltarianlsm."  Vermont  began  to  have 
a  vision  of  the  world  and  the  latent  possi- 
bilities in  human  natiu-e.  Religion  and  so- 
cial reform  went  hand  in  hand — attacking 
the  status  quo  in  Jmost  every  field  of  himian 
affairs  The  Yankee  was  now  out  in  earnest 
to  conquer  human  nature.  In  1807  the  Ver- 
mont Missionary  Society  was  founded.  In 
1812  the  Vermont  Bible  Society  was  char- 
tered In  1817  the  Vermont  Colonization 
Society  was  formed.  In  1828  the  Vermont 
Temperance  Society  entered  the  field.  In 
1834  the  Vermont  Anti-Slavery  Society  was 
established.  The  Yankees  were  concerned 
in  making  a  concerted  effort  for  hiiman  l>et- 
terment  in  numerous  ways,  ranging  from  a 
society  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the 
Jews  to  a  popiilar  movement  to  give  support 
to  the  cause  of  Greek  rebellion. 

Thoughts  and  emotions  began  to  range 
beyond  the  horizons  of  the  hill-town 
parishes.  Young  men  and  women  were 
motivated  with  a  missionary  enthusiasm.  To 
the  growing  body  of  academy  and  college 
students  in  Vermont,  especially  at  Middle- 
bviry.  Christian  service  became  life's  su- 
preme objective.  Vermont  ministers  estab- 
lished outposts  in  the  westward  advance 
and  sailed  to  islands  of  the  seas.  They 
founded  colleges  and  released  their  vital 
energy  in  reform  work.  By  1840  It  was  a 
widely  recognized  fact  that  Vermont  was 
producing  a  kind  of  emigrant  of  prime  im- 
portance to  American  culture. 

The  transformation  which  religion  effected 
in  the  Yankee  mores  was  nowhere  more 
obvious  than  in  the  vocabulary  of  expletives 
used.  Cuss  words  became  milder.  Yankee 
Ingenuity  produced  substitutes  for  pro- 
fanity such  as  "Push  to  Bungtown,"  "Herod 
all  handsaws,"  "Gosh  all  fishhooks,"  "Gosh 
all  hemlock."  and  "All  thunderatlon."  The 
women  limited  themselves  to  "Land  o' 
Goshen,"  "How  in  Sam  Hill."  and  "Dear  me 
suz." 

In  the  course  of  a  third  of  a  century,  reli- 
gion refined  the  souls  and  directed  the 
ambitions  of  the  men  of  the  hills  in  a  way 
which  never  could  have  been  predicted. 
The  Yankee  disciplined  his  heart. 

(e)  Moral  indignation 

By  the  time  that  the  Issiie  over  hiunan 
slavery  became  acute  in  the  Union,  Yankee 
character  had  developed  its  basic  morphology. 
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The  controversy  merely  demonstrated  that 
the  Yankee  was  capable  of  Intense  and  svis- 
talned  moral  Indignation.  The  problem  of 
human  slavery  was  simple  and  clear-cut  to 
the  Yankee.  Slavery  was  per  se  invalid  from 
the  nature  of  things.  Fcrtunately.  nelth« 
economic  nor  geographic  c:rcvunstances  com- 
plicated the  situation.  Judge  Theophllus 
Harrington  expressed  the  sentiment  when  he 
said  that  he  would  recognize  nothing  less 
than  a  "bill  of  sale  from  the  Almighty"  as 
evidence  of  ownership  of  a  fugitive  slave. 
Prom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  contro- 
versy, the  issxie,  as  the  Yankee  saw  it,  was  as 
ingenuously  uncomplicated  as  that  Judicial 
opinion. 

Prom  the  time  that  the  issue  of  slavery  was 
precipitated  violently  into  Vermont  life  by 
the  Malne-Mlssourl-Thomas  comprcmise  bill 
of  1819,  Vermont,  as  the  Richmond  Enquirer 
so  aptly  phrased  it,  "was  always  foremost  In 
the  path  of  Infamy."  Vennont  Governors  in 
their  Inaugural  addresses,  general  assemblies 
by  their  Joint  resolutions,  Vermont  Senators 
and  Representatives  In  Congress,  and  Vermont 
freemen  in  mass  meetings  battled  the  "mon- 
strous anomaly  in  a  free  government,"  "the 
soiu-ce  of  intolerable  evils."  Vermont  defied 
the  United  States.  It  expressly  nullified  the 
laws  of  Congress.  It  passijd  resolutions  set- 
ting aside  the  opinions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  ^t  unleaslied  the  fury  of  the 
hills  upon  everybody  and  everything  that 
smacked  of  slavery.  It  proposed  the  annexa- 
tion of  Canada,  with  or  without  the  consent 
of  the  British  Government,  to  establish  free 
territory  to  balance  the  g:aln  of  the  South. 
Speaking  of  Vermonters,  Governor  Wise,  of 
Virginia,  told  his  legislature:  "We  cannot 
reason  with  the  heads  of  fanatics,  nor  touch 
hearts  fatally  bent  upon  treason."  A  senate 
amendment  In  Georgia  proposed  that  the 
Governor  "employ  a  sufiicient  number  of 
able-bodied  Irishmen  to  proceed  to  the  State 
of  Vermont  •  •  •  and  dig  a  ditch  around 
the  limits  of  the  same  and  float  the  thing 
into  the  Atlantic." 

Whan  civil  war  did  ccme.  Vermont  was 
.ready  with  men  and  resources.  Twenty-foxir 
hours  after  the  general  assembly  met  In 
April  1861  in  special  sessicn,  Vennont  appro- 
priated a  million  dollais,  a  contribution 
which  in  proportion  to  Vermont's  resavirces 
put  the  State  in  a  class  by  itself.  Vermont's 
performance  was  equal  to  Vermont's  agita- 
tion. During  the  course  of  the  war  Vennont 
furnished  34,328  men,  which  amounted  to 
1  In  4  and  fraction  cf  the  entire  male 
population.  Deaths  among  Vermont  troops 
exceeded  thcjse  of  any  other  Northern  State 
except  Michigan. 

For  half  a  century  the  Yankees  In  their 
Green  Mountains  occupied  themselves  with 
this  major  and  specific  concern  about  human 
freedom.  At  the  same  time  that  appetites 
for  alcohol  were  being  brought  under  control 
and  souls  were  being  awakened  by  religious 
revivals  at  home,  the  Yankee  heart  spread  out 
to  give  courage  to  all  those  whose  freedom  was 
endangered.  The  effect  was  to  soften  the 
Yankee  character  and  endow  it  with  a  social 
conscience  and  a  self-control  equivalent  to 
the  needs  of  Its  self-reliance.  The  Yankee 
amply  proved  himself  capable  of  Intense  and 
sustained  moral  indi(,nation. 

(d)  Reverence  for  education 

While  this  facet  of  his  character  was  evolv- 
ing, the  Yankee  was  developing  a  reverence 
for  education.  By  the  turn  of  the  century 
enthusiasm  for  education  as  a  value  in  life 
was  obvious.  By  1810  at  least  12  circulating 
libraries  were  flourishing  and  a  superstruc- 
ture of  secondary  academies  and  higher  edu- 
cational institutions  beffan  to  rear  itself 
above  the  common  schools.  Every  county  de- 
veloped its  private  academies.  In  1800  there 
were  9;  by  1814  the  number  had  grown  to  27. 
The  establishment  of  these  institutions  was 
In  large  degree  the  expres.sion  of  religious  en- 
thusiasm.   Above    these    secondary    schools, 
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Mlddlebtiry  College  and  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, together  with  Dartmouth  College  on 
the  New  Hampshire  border  and  Williams  Col- 
lege ixist  across  the  Massachusetts  line,  offered 
any  boy  a  chance. 

The  same  ambitious,  climbing  spirit  and 
exuberant  energy  thai  In  the  alghteenth  cen- 
tury had  been  devoted  to  the  settlement  of 
the  wilderness,  in  the  nineteenth  foxmd  ex- 
pression in  part  In  education.  As  Interest  In 
the  training  of  the  mind  spread.  It  became 
apparent  that  education  was  the  beginning 
of  a  process  of  which  migration  was  the  end. 
Ambition,  education,  and  emigration  were 
the  stages  In  that  process.  Strange  as  It  may 
seem,  the  education  given  by  the  Vermont 
academies,  seminaries,  and  colleges  was 
neither  narrowly  vocatlo.ial  nor  immediately 
practical.  One  representative  in  the  general 
assembly  made  a  penetrating  observation  of 
what  was  taking  place  when  he  said:  "The 
fact  is,  brother  fanners,  our  colleges  and 
schools  were  never  designed  for  the  likes  of 
us.  All  the  colleges  and  schools  were  or- 
ganized and  designed  for  making  ministers, 
lawyers,  and  teachers."  Vermont  was  by  this 
time,  of  course,  producing  men  of  Importance 
all  out  of  proportion  to  the  State's  size.  As 
late  as  1930  natives  of  Vermont  appeared  in 
Who's  Who  four  times  oftener  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  Nation. 

The  study  of  the  educational  history  of 
Vermont  makes  one  wonder  how  such  a  result 
could  have  been  achieved.  Wonder  increases 
when  one  studies  into  the  nature  of  those 
early  common  schools.  In  1828  the  Board  of 
School  Commissioners  reported  that  its  effort 
to  establish  a  greater  uniformity  In  textbooks 
was  considered  by  many  as  an  "invasion  of 
the  right  of  private  Judgment,  and  conse- 
quently incompatible  with  the  genliis  of  our 
free  Institutions."  In  1845  Horace  Eaton,  the 
first  State  superintendent  of  schools,  made  a 
report  which  awakened  the  State  from  its 
complacency  about  its  elementary  unit.  The 
common  schools,  he  said,  "were  the  paradise 
of  Ignorant  teachers."  Education  was  ex- 
tensive but  not  intensive.  The  schoolhouses 
were  "miserable,"  built  on  vmattractive  sites 
as  "if  to  waste  no  good  location."  Eaton 
frankly  said  that  the  unhealthy  conditions  of 
the  schoolhouses  were  one  cause  of  the 
scourge  of  cons\imptlon.  Many  schools,  he 
continued,  did  not  even  have  a  blackboard, 
and  the  few  which  did  exist  were  "not  very 
large  and  not  very  black."  There  was  a 
"multiformity  of  textbooks."  Each  parent 
considered  it  his  "constitutional  privilege"  to 
send  his  children  to  school  with  texts  of  his 
own  choosing,  making  a  "Babel-llke  confu- 
sion." Teachers  were  Inept,  and  the  sole 
question  in  the  selection  of  an  instructor  was 
"how  cheaply  his  time"  could  be  bought.  Ir- 
regular attendance  was  a  crying  abuse. 
Eaton  estimated  that  the  average  school  ses- 
sion lasted  only  3  months,  yet  the  average 
pupil  was  absent  a  third  of  that  term.  A 
scant  half  of  the  youth  of  school  age  was 
enrolled  in  the  common  schools  anyway. 

One  wonders  how  from  common  schools  of 
that  type  the  rudiments  of  education  could 
have  been  so  successfully  shared.  One  won- 
ders until  one  realizes  that  education  is  self- 
education.  You  either  get  it  yourself  or  you 
don't  get  it  at  all.  A  pupil  is  merely  ex- 
posed to  opportunity;  and  that  kind  of  an 
exposure,  however  limited  the  opportimity, 
was  all  the  Yankee  youth  needed  to  proceed 
with  self -education.  Equipment  Is  usefvU; 
but  motive  Is  determinative. 

Yankee  converts  to  education  became  most 
active  In  developing  education  for  others, 
especially  as  the  American  frontier  moved 
westward.  Oberlln,  Knox,  Belolt,  Grlnnell, 
Iowa  Wesleyan.  and  a  dozen  other  institu- 
tions bear  the  early  Imprint  of  Vermonters' 
energy  and  Influence.  Native  Vermonters 
were  everywhere  in  the  ranks  of  educational 
leadership.  It  was  merely  strange  that  such 
a  passion  for  education  should  have  been  gen- 


erated on  the  barren  hillsides  with  the  com- 
mon school  of  the  quality  described  by  Su- 
perintendent Eaton. 

One  further  educational  contribution 
brought  the  first  century  of  wilderness  life  to 
an  appropriate  end.  By  1857  the  Yankee  con- 
cern for  education  led  Representative  Justin 
S.  Morrill  to  Introduce  a  bill  into  Congress, 
proposing,  in  each  Sute,  a  grant  of  land  as 
a  means  of  suppcH-t  for  a  college  for  furnish- 
ing special  Instruction  in  agrlcultiire  and  the 
mechanical  arts.  The  bill  was  filibustered  to 
death  in  the  Senate.  In  1859  it  was  vetoed 
by  President  Buchanan.  It  was  an  irony  of 
history  tbat  John  Dewey  was  bom  In  Ver- 
mont in  t)3e  year  of  that  veto.  The  Yankee 
concern  fcr  education  on  a  bigger  scale  than 
had  ever  oeen  conceived  of  in  America  be- 
fore was  not  th\i8  easily  abated.  Vermont's 
Congressman  presented  the  bill  again  In  1882. 
It  passed  both  Houses  and  was  signed  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  July  2,  1862,  In  the  Na- 
tion's darlcest  hour  since  Valley  Forge;  while 
the  very  windows  of  the  Senate  Chamber  were 
rattling  from  the  detonations  of  Confederate 
cannon.  At  the  time  of  such  a  crisis,  Ver- 
mont persisted  in  its  support  of  the  arts  of 
peace  and  quietly  but  firmly  guided  the  en- 
actment of  a  comprehensive  system  of  indus- 
trial and  scientific  education,  supported  by 
the  grant  of  a  parcel  of  land  of  30.000  acres 
for  each  Senator  and  Representative  In  Con- 
gress, or  the  equivalent  In  land  scrip.  On 
the  one  hundredth  birthday  of  Justin  Mon-ill. 
67  institutions  of  collegiate  grade  had  been 
organized  under  provisions  of  this  act.  owning 
property  valued  at  8112.000.000,  with  an  an- 
nual Income  of  $18,000,000.  an  enrolment  of 
75,800  students,  and  a  faculty  of  5,755.  Such 
was  Vermont's  contribution  to  the  art  of 
peace  at  the  close  of  a  Civil  War.  Thus  the 
cent^^ry  of  the  evolution  of  the  Yankee  tradi- 
tion ended. 

(e)   The  Repuhlican  morea 

In  that  centvu7  following  the  opening  at 
the  wilderness  in  1758,  Yankee  character  was 
given  its  definitive  development.  There  re- 
mains but  one  comment.  All  these  facets  of 
character  were  bound  together  in  a  political 
folkway.  The  Yankee  evolved  a  Republican 
mores,  believing  as  he  did  that  the  success 
of  the  Republican  persuasion  was  Identified 
with  national  welfare  and  eternal  salvation. 
Vermont  became  the  "Star  that  never  sets." 
Under  defeats  and  triumphs  the  State  held 
consistent  in  its  allegiance.  The  resolute 
Republican  of  Vermont  has  been  unparalleled 
In  American  history. 

Vm.   A  PHILOSOPHIX   or  THX  TANKZX  TRADmOIff 

Let  me  summarize  our  vivisection  of  the 
Yankee  tradition.  Yankee  culture  matured 
In  the  course  of  the  century  which  began, 
as  I  have  said,  in  1759.  Vermont,  being  Jxist 
far  enough  off  the  beaten  thoroughfares  of 
migration  to  avoid  the  cultural  contamina- 
tion resultant  from  the  intermingling  of 
peoples  who  were  pouring  as  a  human  fiood 
into  other  regions  In  America,  forfeited  at 
the  same  time  the  fertilization  Inherent  in 
ciiltm-al  conflict  which  was  eiulchlng  other 
regions  in  the  new  Nation.  Its  tmadorned 
protestantism  remained  pure,  untouched  uy 
Catholic  charm.  It  pursued  its  modest  in- 
terests, unchanged  by  European  contacts 
such  as  the  German  love  of  life  and  music, 
which  was  interacting  with  Puritan  folk- 
ways in  the  Middle  West.  Yankee  culture 
kept  its  chastity. 

It  vras  apparent  by  the  middle  decades,  how- 
ever, that  Yankee  character.  Incomplete  and 
ugly  as  it  was  In  many  respects,  was  human 
power.  As  I  have  pointed  out  above,  Vermont 
was  consistently  producing  and  exporting 
leaders  of  note  all  out  of  proportion  to  Its  sice, 
population,  and  situation.  There  seemed  to 
be  something  in  its  stout  and  homogeneous 
folkways  which  p'oduced  success  in  human 
effort.  Some  ponderable  virtue,  supplying  a 
common  dencmlnator  of  experience,  created 
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•  unity  among  natives  cf  Vermont,  compara- 
^-  We  to  that  of  collef^  alumni;  and  this  senti- 
ment persisted,  even  when  Yankees,  in  pur- 
^  milt  at  a  livelihood,  were  forced  to  live  as 
TOluntary  exilea  from  their  native  hills.  It 
seemed  aa  If  there  mijst  be  some  basic  virility 
In  the  habits  of  common  sense,  and  forth- 
rightness,  and  resourcefulness,  and  self- 
dlaclpllne,  bred  by  the  hard  life  in  the  hill 
towns. 

The  Yankee's  was  a  robust  way  of  living. 
He  was  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  en- 
vironment which  he  had  created  with  hia 
own  hands  and  ingenuity.  He  was  Inti- 
mately and  violently  in  touch  with  the  pri- 
mary processes  of  existence.  He  worked  with 
and  for  other  people.  It  made  no  difference 
whether  the  occasion  was  the  barn-raising  or 
Tillage  choir  or  band  practice;  his  personal- 
ity waa  a  neighborhood  affair.  Viewing  the 
State  as  a  neighborhood  service  group,  no 
matter  how  large  the  neighborhood  might  be. 
he  saw  nothing  divine  or  mystical  inherent 
In  it.  save  the  functions  It  performed.  Po- 
litical society  was  purely  utilitarian  and  prag- 
matic. Capable  of  intense  moral  indignation, 
the  Yankee  was  neither  parochial  in  his  range 
of  Interests  nor  reticent  in  the  expression  of 
hla  humanitarian  sentiments.  He  was  cafM- 
ble  of  self-criticism  and  directed  his  moral 
convlctloiu  quite  as  much  to  his  own  sins  as 
to  the  sias  of  others.  And,  finally,  Yankee 
life  was  always  pragmatically  inconsistent; 
in  this  paradox  of  his  character  there  was 
power.  Thinking  always  in  terms  of  the  end 
In  view,  always  pursuing  It  persistently,  the 
Yankee  waa  willing,  nevertheless,  to  make 
great  sacrifice  for  ideals.  Yankee  ctilture  be- 
came a  singular  and  Intriguing  phenomenon. 

Indeed  the  mattiring  Yankee  way  of  life 
eemed  deserving  of  a  philosopher;  the  Yankee 
tradition  seemed  ripe  enough  for  formal 
statement  by  some  native  son  who  could 
probe  its  genius.  Such  a  Yankee  philosopher 
now  came  forth.  As  if  anxiovis  to  be  a  part  of 
that  first  centtiry  of  experience  begun  In 
the  wilderness  by  the  capitulation  of  Vau- 
dreull.  John  Dewey  was  born  In  Burlington 
in  1859.  With  true  Yankee  economy,  his 
parents  gave  him  no  middle  name.  In  the 
bands  of  this  Chittenden  County  boy  the 
elements  of  Yankee  experience  became  the 
foundation  of  the  most  influential  philosophy 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Aa  no  other,  John 
Dewey  wedded  philosophy  to  practical  life 
and  related  the  Yankee  folkways  so  powerfully 
to  modern  living  that  through  him  the 
Yankee  tradition  has  become  the  single  great- 
est influence  in  the  mind  and  character  and 
education  of  the  twentieth  century. 

John  Dewey's  brand  of  instrumental  prag- 
matism is  nothing  other  than  the  Yankee's 
common  sense,  practical  way  of  looking  at 
everyday  situations  and  problems  in  terms 
of  getting  things  done.  Thinking  to  Dewey 
la  simply  "situation-problem-mending." 
Thinking  is  only  experlence-gulded  reflection. 
The  "problem  to  be  solved"  Is  as  basic  in 
Dewey's  philosophy  as  It  was  the  fundamental 
leitmotif  of  the  people  of  the  hills.  Thinking 
is  the  kind  of  process  which  the  Yankee  de- 
fined when  he  said  he  could  "rig  It  up."  Man 
Is  Just  that  ingenious  problem  solver;  he  is 
a  human  adjuster  in  vital  touch  with  the 
primary  processes  of  living.  He  stands  face 
to  face  with  multitudinous  problems  which 
surround  and  pursue  him.  problems  which  he 
Is  constantly  solving  only  to  be  confronted 
by  new  ones  demanding  solution.  Man,  who 
lives  in  flux,  flnds  his  peace  only  In  acro- 
batically maintaining  his  equilibrium  in  the 
ceaseless  tides  of  change.  How  well  the 
Yankee  knew  that  philosophical  truth  from 
his  own  rugged  experience. 

"We  live  forward."  says  Dewey,  "in  a  world 
where  changes  arc  going  on  whose  issue  means 
our  weal  or  woe."  Philosophers  love  to  say 
that  "futurism"  is  central  in  Dewey's  way  of 
thln!:lng.  The  Yankee  explained  the  Idea 
much  more  simply  as  Just  "looking  out  for  a 
rainy  day." 


John  Dewey  speaks  of  the  "common  faith,** 
which  has  always  been  the  implicit  religion 
of  the  Yankee  tradition.  It  is  the  religion  of 
Ufe  moving  In  the  stream  of  time  with  points 
of  reference  and  dimensioned  obligations.  It 
Is  a  religion  of  respect  for  the  past,  participa- 
tion in  the  present,  and  duty  to  the  future- 
life  lived  in  the  full  dimensions  of  time. 

In  the  philosophical  formulas  of  John 
Dewey,  the  Yankee  tradition  has  become  the 
common  possession  of  mankind. 


How  the  Power  Trust  Has  Spent  a  Million 
Dollars  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  To  In- 
fluence Political  Elections 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  3,  1941 


OPINION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  POWER 
COMMISSION 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  herewith 
submit  an  opinion  rendered  on  the  27th 
day  of  February,  this  year,  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  disclosing  the 
most  startling  set  of  facts  in  connection 
with  the  power  companies  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  in  their  endeavor,  through 
pernicious  and  deceptive  expenditure  of 
vast  sums  of  money,  to  influence  and 
control  political  elections. 

This  opinion  discloses  that  these  com- 
panies in  the  States  of  Washington  and 
Oregon  have  spent  more  than  $1,000,000 
In  political  activities  in  the  last  5  years, 
In  order  to  defeat  the  right  of  the  people 
tc  cheap  electricity. 

Kinsey  Robinson,  the  president  of  the 
Washington  Water  Power  Co.,  brazenly 
admits  that  he  intends  to  continue  this 
practice  of  spending  huge  cums  of  money 
taken  from  rate  payers  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  the  people's  interests  in  pub- 
lic elections.  He  states  that  he  expects 
to  spend  in  the  present  municipal  power 
fight  in  the  city  of  Spokane,  the  sum  of 
$63,000. 

The  opinion  is  signed  by  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
and  in  a  separate  concurring  opinion  by 
Commissioner  Scott,  a  further  analysis  is 
made  of  this  pernicious,  subversive  prac- 
tice by  the  power  trust,  which  I  shall  in- 
clude in  the  Record  in  a  separate  exten- 
sion of  remarks. 

The  Commission's  opinion  is  as  follows: 
[United  States  of  America.  Federal  Power 
Commission.  Opinion  No.  59.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  Northwestern  Electric  Co.,  Pacific 
Power  &  Light  Co.,  Portland  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co., 
Washington  Water  Power  Co.  Docket  No. 
IT-5647J 

MzMoaANOiTM  Opinion 

I.   NATTTRX  of  THI  INVISnCATlON 

By  the  Commission: 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  by  Its  order 
dated  October  4.  1940,  instituted  an  investi- 
gation Into  the  accounting  disposition  of  ex- 


penditures for  political  purposes  by  North- 
western Electric  Co.,  Pacific  Power  &  Light 
Co.,  Portland  General  Electric  Co.,  Puget 
Sound  Power  &  Light  Co.  and  Washington 
Water  Power  Co.  Hearings  were  held  in  Seat- 
tle and  Spokane,  Wash.;  Portland,  Oreg.,  and 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  The  testimony  taken  be- 
tween October  14  and  December  20,  1940, 
covers  5,295  pages,  and  is  supplemented  by 
282  exhibits. 

n.   LABCE  POLITICAL   EXPENDITURES   BT   UnLITIES 

The  investigation  shows  that  these  five 
electric  utilities  (respondents),  during  the 
period  1935-40,  expended  large  sums  of  money 
to  further  their  political  and  legislative  inter- 
ests and  to  Influence  public  opinion.  The 
following  tabulation  depicts  in  summary 
fashion  the  various  amounts  discovered  to 
have  been  expended  by  respondents  during 
the  period  under  inquiry: 


Deflnitely 
political 

Undeter- 
mined 
in  part 

Total 

Puget  Sound  Power 
&  Light  Co 

Washington  Water 
Power  Co 

$75, 813.  55 
261,  423.  55 
167,99&42 
121,  590. 03 
163, 829.  52 

$76, 217.  51 
67. 781.  50 
28, 419.  75 
15,677.87 
58, 766. 81 

$152.03L00 
339,:05.05 

Pacific  Power  & 
Light  Co   

196,  41&  17 

Northwestern  Elec- 
tric Co  

137,267.90 

Portland  General 
Electric  Co 

222,596.33 

Total 

790.  653  07 

246,863.44:1.037.516.51 

in.  StTBSTANTIAL  PART  OF  POLITICAL  EXPENDI- 
TtmES  CHARGED  TO  CONSUMER'S  COST  OF 
SERVICE 

Approximately  one-half  of  these  political 
expenditures  were  charged  by  the  utilities  to 
their  operating  expenses,  that  is,  to  the  cost 
of  rendering  service  to  electric  consumers. 
This  was  done  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
expenditures  were  obviously  not  made  for  the 
benefit  of  such  consumers.  The  rest  of  the 
expenditures  were  charged  to  surplus  accounts 
and  were  not  refiected  in  the  cost  of  service. 
The  details  of  such  charges  so  far  as  available 
are  set  out  in  the  appendix  to  the  trial  ex- 
aminer's report  which  is  Issued  herewith. 

IV.  PROPER  ACCOUNTING  PRACTICES  WERE  VIO- 
LATED. INCOMPLETE,  MISLEADING,  AND  FALSE 
RECORDS     WERE     MAINTAINED 

The  investigation  disclosed  that  the  ac- 
counting practices  followed  by  these  utilities, 
individually  and  collectively,  were  neither 
consistent  nor  uniform,  that  they  disregarded 
the  fundamentals  of  good  accotinting.  and 
violated  the  uniform  system  of  accounts  pre- 
scribed by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Accounting  records  relating  to  political  ac- 
tivities and  expenditures  therefor  were  meager 
and  inadequate.  Vouchers  covering  such  ex- 
penditures were  misleading  and,  in  some  cases, 
delll>erately  false. 

Records  were  not  maintained  to  show  the 
time  consumed  or  expenses  Incurred  by  em- 
ployees on  political  and  legislative  matters,  or 
on  efforts  to  mold  and  Influence  public  opin- 
ion. (With  the  exception  that  the  Portland 
General  Electric  Co.  records  show  this  infor- 
mation for  1940.) 

Expense  accounts  of  employees,  officers,  and 
other  paid  workers  were  abused  to  hide  po- 
litical and  legislative  expenditures.  For 
example.  William  H.  Ude,  an  official  of  the 
Washington  Water  Power  Co.,  charged 
$485  for  a  multi-signature  telegram  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  Wheeler-Rnyburn  bill  to  oper- 
ating expanses  through  his  personal  expense 
account.  The  keeping  of  expense  accounts 
by  Charles  M.  Sanford,  secretary  and  po- 
litical agent  of  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light 
Co.  and  Northwestern  Electric  Co.,  be- 
came such  a  travesty  that  the  com- 
panies eventually  canceled  his  obligation  to 
account  for  $2,850.  Although  there  was  thus 
no  proper  accounting  tor  the  vse  of  tbes* 
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funds,  the  entire  amount  was  charged  to  op- 
erating expenses.  Through  these  means  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  utUities  were  bur- 
dened with  the  cost  of  hiring  indirectly  In- 
dividuals not  otherwise  identified  with  the 
utilities,  with  the  payment  of  their  expenses, 
hotel  bills,  etc.,  and  with  the  financing  of 
many  other  activities. 

V.  tJTILrniS  MADE  LARGE  INDIRECT  CONCEALED 
POLITICAL  EXPENDITURES 

Many  political  expenditures  were  made  In- 
directly to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  were 
being  made  by  the  utilities.  Chairman  of 
the  Board  and  former  President  Franklin  T. 
Griffith,  of  the  Portland  General  Electric 
Co.,  frankly  admitted  this.  The  extent 
and  nature  of  these  activities  were  concealed 
until  the  present  investigation  brought  them 
to  light.  To  the  public  they  purported  to  be 
the  activities  of  disinterested  organizations 
and  citizens  rendering  advice  for  the  public 
weal.  In  fact,  they  were  actually  subsidized 
partisan  activities. 

Various  "front"  organizations  were  pro- 
vided with  funds  to  campaign  and  promote 
political  and  legislative  activities  favorable 
to  the  utilities.  The  Washington  State  Tax- 
payers Association  was  of  this  character,  and 
during  the  28  months  ending  with  November 
1940  received  $115,000  from  the  utilities,  sub- 
stantially more  than  half  of  Its  revenues. 
During  1940  this  association,  in  turn,  ad- 
vanced some  $48,000  to  the  Let  the  People 
Vote  League,  to  support  Initiative  139,  a 
measure  designed  to  cripple  public-power  dis- 
tricts In  the  State  of  Washington.  All  the 
revenue  of  the  Let  the  People  Vote  League 
came  from  this  source. 

There  were  many  other  allegedly  disinter- 
ested organizations  financed  in  large  part  by 
respondents  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 
Some  of  the  principal  ones,  in  addition  to  the 
Washington  State  Taxpayers  Association  and 
the  Let  the  People  Vote  League,  were:  Wash- 
ington Bureau  of  Governmental  Research, 
Washington  Business  and  Investors,  Spokane 
Taxpayers  Economy  League,  Oregon  Business 
&  Tax  Research,  Inc.,  Oregon  Tax  Fax,  Inc., 
Oregon  Tax  Review  Publishing  Co.,  and  many 
other  so-called  citizens'  committees  and  local 
groups. 

Typical  of  the  public  deception  was  the 
fact  that  the  Washington  State  Taxpayers 
Association,  far  from  being  the  independent 
public-spirited  organization  its  name  implied, 
was  used  as  a  tool  of  the  utilities  for  their 
political  purposes.  For  example,  the  Tax- 
payers Association,  along  with  F.  H.  Young 
and  the  Washington  Business  and  Investors, 
was  used  by  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co. 
and  Northwestern  Electric  Co.  as  a  vehicle  by 
which  funds  paid  out  by  these  utilities  were 
conveyed  to  the  United  States  National  Bank 
In  Portland,  Oreg.,  to  repay  a  debt  of  $48,000 
($46,000  plus  Interest)  Incurred  by  60  of  the 
companies'  higher-paid  employees  In  financ- 
ing the  political  activities  of  the  companies. 

VI.   EMPLOYEES'  COMMITTEES  AND  PRETENDED  USE 
OF  EMPLOYEES'  FUNDS 

Employees'  committees  supporting  the  util- 
ities' political  activities  were  directed  and 
financed  by  the  utilities.  Sixty  of  the  higher- 
paid  employees  of  the  Northwestern  and  Pa- 
cific companies,  referred  to  above,  formed  a 
committee  known  as  the  Northwestern-Pacific 
Employees'  Protective  Committee.  The  com- 
mittee never  functioned  as  such,  although 
the  employees  in  question  posted  notes  equal 
to  their  salaries  for  2  months  with  the  United 
States  National  Bank  of  Portland  and  secured 
a  loan  of  $46,000. 

The  work  of  the  committee  and  its  funds 
were  handled  by  Charles  M.  Sanford.  political 
agent  for  the  companies,  in  a  devious  series 
of  check  and  cash  transactions. 

When  the  political  campaign  waa  over  the 
companies  balled  out  their  employee  "pro- 
tectors" and  did  It  with  the  aid  of  their 
organizational  "fronts"  by  a  series  of  finan- 
cial transactions  based  upon  falsified 
vouchers. 


Vn.  BELL    RINGKRS — CARD    IMDEXE8    OF    VOTERS- 
USE  OF  EMPLOYEES  ON  COMPANY  TIME 

The  utilities  conducted  systematic  house- 
to-house  bell-ringing  campaigns  through  em- 
ployees schooled  for  the  purpose.  For 
example,  in  the  fall  campaign  of  1940  the 
Washington  Water  Power  Co.  used  196  em- 
ployees, approximately  one-eighth  of  its  1,600 
employees.  In  a  full-time  doorbell-ringing 
campaign,  in  attempts  to  defeat  P.  U.  D.  pro- 
posals in  three  districts  which  It  served,  and 
to  procure  passage  of  Initiative  139. 

An  elaborate  card  system  was  developed, 
showing  house  numbers,  residents  of  voting 
age,  names  of  registered  voters,  persons  In- 
terviewed, their  position  on  the  P.  U.  D. 
proposals,  and  other  Information  which 
might  have  a  bearing  on  power-campaign 
Issues.  The  areas  to  be  canvassed  were 
systematically  organized,  and  crew  leaders 
designated  to  whom  the  campaign  workers 
reported  dally. 

The  employees  worked  early  and  late,  and 
they  were  paid  overtime  at  union  rates.  Ex- 
penses were  provided  and  transportation  fur- 
nished. Mileage  was  allowed  for  personally 
owned  automobiles  used.  The  record  shows 
that  Washington  Water  Power  spent  $173,- 
499.60  to  carry  on  such  campaigns — prac- 
tically all  within  the  last  3  years.  Such 
expenditures  were  described  in  the  books 
and  records  of  the  company  as  "Customer 
Information  Programs."  Washington  Water 
Power  spent  $21,512.31  to  school  Its  em- 
ployees in  campaign  Issues.  The  expense 
Incurred  in  this  regard  was  described  on 
the  company  books  and  records  as  "Em- 
ployees' Education  Program." 

Even  when  expenditures  of  the  character 
described  were  charged  to  the  "Customer 
Information  Programs"  and  the  "Employees' 
Education  Program,"  the  charges  were  not 
complete  because  the  salaries  of  Individuals 
so  engaged  were  not  charged  to  the  pro- 
grams if  during  absence  from  their  regu- 
lar Jobs  no  one  was  hired  specially  to  do 
their  work.  While  most  of  the  reported 
Items  charged  to  the  "programs"  were  not 
charged  to  operating  expenses,  the  salaries 
of  politically  active  employees  who  had  no 
substitutes  dtirlng  such  activity  were  charged 
to  operating  expenses. 

Portland  General  Electric  Co.  and  North- 
western Electric  Co.,  the  latter  aided  by  Pa- 
cific Power  &  Light  Co.  employees,  carried  on 
a  similar  campaign  during  the  Portland 
P.  U.  D.  campaign  of  1940. 
,  Political  expenses  were  constantly  charged 
of  consumers'  cost  of  service  through  the  use 
of  employees  on  company  time  for  political 
activity.  All  the  officers  of  the  utilities  ques- 
tioned in  the  investigation  admitted  that  they 
engaged  in  political  activities — speaking,  con- 
ferences, lobbjring,  and  the  like — on  company 
time.  The  use  of  many  other  employees  on 
company  time  was  disclosed. 

Vm.   FORMER  UTILITY  OPPONENTS  INDIRECTLY 
PUT  ON  PAY  ROLL 

Former  opponents  of  the  utilities  were 
hired  by  respondents  and  their  compensation 
charged  to  operating  expenses.  For  example, 
Washington  Water  Power  Co.,  Pacific  Power  A 
Light  Co.  and  Northwestern  Electric  Co.,  units 
In  the  Electric  Bond  and  Share  group,  paid 
Joseph  C.  Cheney,  a  Yakima  attorney  and  for- 
mer advocate  of  public  power,  $6,515.75  in- 
directly through  Laing  Si  Gray,  counsel  for 
Northwestern  and  Pacific,  to  support  certain 
of  their  political  activities.  Of  the  $5,616.75, 
$300  was  advanced  in  cash  to  Cheney  by 
Charles  M.  Sanford,  secretary  and  political 
agent  for  Pacific  and  Northwestern.  Lalng 
and  Gray  billed  the  three  companies  for  the 
total  amount  and  deposited  $300  to  Sanford 's 
bank  account  to  reimburse  him  for  the 
amount  advanced  to  Cheney.  Laing  and  Gray 
also  purchased  two  cashier's  checks  from  the 
United  States  National  Bank  of  Portland  pay- 
able to  Cheney  for  $2,715.75  and  $2,600,  re- 
spectively, so  that  Cheney  could  conceal  the 
source  of  this  income. 


IZ.   XmLITIXS  MADE  SBCRXT  PATMSim  TO  FKOtn- 

NENT  crnzENs 

Prominent  citizens  in  the  Northwest  were 
paid  by  these  utilities,  or  through  pvuport- 
edly  civic  organizations  financed  by  respond- 
ents, for  political  activities  favorable  to  the 
utilities.  Connection  of  these  citizens  with 
respondents  was  not  made  known,  so  that 
such  individuals  appeared  to  give  disinter- 
ested advice  to  the  electorate.  Per  example. 
In  one  instance  Portland  General  Electric, 
through  the  expense  accounts  of  Franklin 
T.  Griffith,  its  president,  paid  over  to  the  late 
George  T.  Brodle,  a  former  United  States 
Minister  to  Finland  and  Slam,  large  sums  of 
money  to  be  spent,  as  Griffith  tntlmated. 
where  it  would  do  the  most  good. 

There  were  many  other  instances  where  In- 
dividuals, well  known  and  respected  in  their 
community,  were  paid  to  carry  the  torch  for 
the  private  utilities.  Among  these,  Joseph  C. 
Cheney's  activities  have  already  been  re- 
counted. \.  C.  Richards,  a  local  attorney  in 
Yakima,  was  paid  for  his  services  in  opposing 
the  formation  of  a  public-utility  district  in 
that  area  in  1936,  1938,  and  1940.  He  re- 
ceived a  total  of  $3,750  in  all.  Owen  aark, 
a  Yakima  attorney,  was  secretary  of  Rich- 
ards' committee  in  1940  and  received  $500 
salary.  The  committee  Itself  received  $12,- 
499.10  from  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.  Irvixig 
Bounds,  another  Yajtima  attorney,  received 
$1,600  from  the  same  company  during  1938 
and  1939  for  his  activity  against  public-utility 
districts.  E.  J.  Barnes,  a  Yakima  real-estate 
dealer,  was  frequently  employed  by  Sanford 
and  in  the  1938  campaign  against  public- 
utility  districts  in  that  area  received  $2,788 
for  organizing  and  heading  up  a  group  of 
citizens  called  small  homes  owners  com- 
mittee to  oppose  the  formation  of  a  public- 
utility  district. 

After  the  1939  public  utility  district  cam- 
paign in  Wasco  County,  Oreg.,  Pacific  Power 
&  Light  Co.  paid  $1,000  to  L.  J.  Kelly  of  Tb» 
Dalles  (a  director  of  Oregon  Business  and  Ta« 
Research,  Inc.),  who  was  chairman  of  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  oppose  the  public  utllltT 
district. 

A.  J.  Peters,  a  real-estate  operator  in  King 
County,  Wash.,  was  Induced  by  an  officer  of 
Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co.  to  organize 
a  committee  known  as  Rural  King  County 
Committee  In  1938.  Puget  Sound  Power  * 
Light  Co.  assisted  Petere  In  securing  $3,000 
from  Washington  State  Taxpayers  Association 
to  finance  his  activities  and  also  provide 
speakers  for  Peters*  campaign  meetings. 
Peters  received  $250  for  his  servlcee.  Again, 
in  1940,  Peters  was  provided  with  $900  direct 
from  the  company  for  his  "committee."  He 
admitted  that  in  1940  he  himself  constituted 
the  only  member  of  the  committee.  Prom 
time  to  time  Pred  Adams,  a  former  member 
of  the  legislature,  was  hired  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  the  utilities  for  work  in  the  Spokane 
area. 

Numeroxis  other  individuals  were  hired  and 
made  use  of  by  the  utilities  in  like  manner. 

X.  THE  USE  OF  DOMINATED  PUBLICATIONS 

The  circulation  of  publications  whose  policy 
was  dominated  by  the  utilities  was  Increased 
at  the  utilities'  expense.  For  example,  the 
Washington  Taxpayer,  a  monthly  magazine 
of  the  Washington  State  Taxpayers  Associa- 
tion, Increased  its  circulation  from  00,000  to 
440,000  copies  during  the  1940  campaign. 

XI.   ATTEMPTS     TO     INFLUENCE     THE     PRESS     AMD 
SAOIO 

Extensive  advertising  and  radio  programs 
were  feattired  by  the  utilities  during  politi- 
cal campaigns,  thtis  providing  indirect  sub- 
sidies to  the  organs  of  public  opinion.  Kinsey 
M.  Robinson,  president  of  the  Washington 
Water  Power  Co.,  boasted  that  90  percent  of 
the  newspapers  In  the  territory  served  by  his 
company  favored  the  point  of  view  which  he 
advocated  in  utility  matters. 

Many  of  these  definitely  political  adver- 
tising and  radio  programs  were  charged  to 
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operating  expenses.  For  example,  "adver- 
tisements with  reference  to  P.  U.  D.'s  and 
related  matters'  during  1940.  "advertise- 
ments re  condemnation  elections."  and  po- 
litical advertisements  entitled  "Where  Do  We 
Go  From  Here?"  and  the  like,  were  charged 
to  account  787  to  which  only  charges  for 
iromotlon  of  sales  of  electric  energy  shoxild 
have   been   made. 

Xn  SXPKMDITUKZS  BT  THX  TJTILrniS  IM  CON- 
DEMNATION SUITS  IMPBOPKBLT  CHAKGED  TO 
COST    or    SKBVICC 

Of  particular  significance  In  this  regard  la 
the  fact  that  Puget  Sound  Power  A  Light 
Co.,  to  and  including  IDecember  31,  1940.  and 
in  addition  to  the  amounts  expended  by  that 
utility  as  shown  In  section  II  of  this  opinion 
spent  in  excess  of  •670.000  in  contesting  the 
Whatcom.  County  PUD  condemnation  suit 
and  charged  all  such  expenditvires  to  oper- 
ating exiienses,  contrary  to  the  Uniform  Sys- 
tem of  Accounts  prescribed  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  all  such  expenditures  were  for  the 
atAe  benefit  o*  the  stockholders  of  the 
company. 

Extravagant  expenditures  in  such  pro- 
ceedings are  unwarranted  That  principle  is 
very  clearly  rt cognized  by  the  Supreme  Co\irt 
of  the  United  States  in  Smith  v.  /.  C.  C, 
(345  U.  8.  33.  46  (1917)).  where  the  Court 
definitely  stated  that  a  utility  "may  not 
•  •  •  use  its  funds  and  Its  power  in  op- 
position to  the  policies  of  government." 

XnX.    UnUTIES    INTIND    to    continue    in     1941 
THE  PaACnCES  DESCKIEEO  ABOVE 

Because  of  the  revelations  of  the  Commis- 
sion's Investigation,  the  Commission  thought 
it  advisable  on  February  4.  1941,  to  ask  in- 
formation of  the  respondent  utilities  as  to 
their  current  and  Intended  expenditures  and 
accounting  practices  for  1941.  All  the  re- 
spondent utilities  have  replied  except  the 
Puget  So\md  Power  ft  Light  Co.,  which  has 
stated  its  intention  to  respond  not  later  than 
March  1.  1941. 

The  replies  received  indicate  that  all  the 
utilities  intend  to  continue  many  of  the  prac- 
tices before  described  and  to  make  substan- 
tial charges  to  the  cost  of  customer's  service 
for  such  expenditures. 

The  Washington  Water  Power  Co.,  in  Its 
report,  states  that  It  Intends  to  contribute 
$8,000  to  the  Washington  State  Taxpayers 
Association  and  $7,000  to  the  Spokane  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  latter  Item  to  be 
charged  to  operating  expenses. 

In  addition  to  these  expenditures,  the 
Washington  Water  Power  Co.  states  that  In 
the  present  municipal  ownership  election  In 
Spokane.  Wash..  It  expects  to  expend  $43,000 
more.  Of  this,  $23,000  will  be  paid  to  em- 
ployees In  opposing  the  municipal  power  ordi- 
nance. However,  this  will  not  cover  the  time 
of  officers  and  other  employees  whose  jobs  are 
not  filled  while  they  are  out  campaigning. 
The  company  also  states  It  will  spend  further 
sums  of  $10,750  for  advertising  In  newspapers 
and  on  billboards.  $1,500  for  radio  talks.  $5,000 
for  printing,  and  $2,760  for  miscellaneous 
expenses. 

The  fact  that  the  company's  actual  expendi- 
tures to  Influence  public  opinion,  uncovered 
by  this  investigation,  exceeded  more  than 
12  times  over  those  which  the  company  was 
originally  willing  to  admit  suggests  that  the 
proposed  expenditures  for  1941  may  well  be 
_«tceeded  by  a  wide  margin. 

The  Commission  will  hereafter  issue  orders 
deemed  requisite  in  connection  with  account- 
ing entries  disclosed  by  the  record  and  pro- 
mulgate such  regulations  relating  thereto  as 
may  be  done  within  the  limits  of  oxar  statu- 
tory authority. 

LxLAND  Olds.  Chairman, 
Clauds  L.  Dsapkb,  Commisaioner, 
Basxx.  Manlt,  Commissioner, 
Cltox  L.  SsAvrr.  Commissioner. 
Dsted  at  Washington.  D.  C.  this  QTth  day 
of  February  1941. 

LKUf  U.  PcQUAT,  Secretary. 
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SEPARATE  CONCURRING  OPINION  OF  FED- 
ERAL POWER  COMMISSIONER  JOHN  W. 
SCOTT 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here- 
tofore placed  in  the  Record  the  opinion 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  con- 
cerning the  subversive  and  pernicious  po- 
litical activities  of  the  Washington  Water 
Power  Co.  in  the  Spokane  municipal  elec- 
tion shortly  to  be  held,  together  with  the 
activities  of  this  company  and  four 
others,  who  dominate  power  distribution 
in  Washington  and  Oregon. 

I  am  herewith  making  a  part  of  the 
Record  the  forthright,  courageous,  and 
splendid  concurring  opinion  of  Commis- 
sioner John  W.  Scott,  which  concisely 
and  clearly  points  out  a  danger  to  our 
free  American  institutions,  as  great  as 
any  that  has  yet  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  public. 

It  is  evident  that  these  corroding  and 
corrupting  practices  of  the  private  utili- 
ties must  either  be  checked  or  free  gov- 
ernment wiU  be  destroyed  in  America. 

The  concurring  opinion  of  Commis- 
sioner Scott  is  as  follows: 
(In  the  matter  of  Northwestern  Electric  Co.. 

Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co..  Portland  General 

Electric  Co.,  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light 

Co.,      Washington      Water      Power      Co. 

Docket  IT-5647] 

SEPABATE  CONCXnUtlNG  OPINION 

Scott,  Commissioner,  concurring: 

I  concur  in  the  action  and  general  conclu- 
sion of  the  Commission.  In  addition  theretft, 
however,  my  examination  of  the  re  ord  de- 
veloped in.  this  investigation  Impels  me  to 
discuss  further  a  situation  which,  in  my 
opinion,  strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  our 
democratic  form  of  government. 

The  companies  investigated  were  created 
under  franchises  of  the  State,  to  engage  in 
the  public  service,  a  business  affected  with  a 
public  Interest.  The  very  essence  of  their 
right  to  exist  is  a  contract  with  the  sovereign 
people  that,  in  consideration  of  receiving  a 
virtual  monopoly,  they  shall  devote  their 
property  to  a  public  use  In  furnishing  essen- 
tial utility  services.  The  utility  companies 
subject  to  this  Inquiry  are  public-service 
corporations.  They  "exercise  a  sort  of  public 
ofllce  and  have  duties  to  perform  in  which 
the  public  Is  Interested."  They  were 
granted  no  authority  to  participate  in  poli- 
tical matters  and  were  not  created  for  the 
purpose  of  molding  public  opinion. 

Chief  Justice  Walte.  speaking  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  as  far  back 
as  1877.  in  Munn  v.  Illinois  (94  U.  S.  113,  24  L. 
Ed.  77),  stated  that: 

"When  therefore,  one  devotes  his  property 
to  a  use  in  which  the  public  has  an  Interest, 
he.  In  effect,  grants  to  the  public  an  Interest 
in  that  use  and  must  submit  to  be  controlled 
by  the  public  for  the  common  good,  to  the 
extent  of  the  interest  he  has  thxu  created." 

The  activities  of  these  companies,  disclosed 
by  the  record,  show  no  wUllngneas  to  permit 


the  sovereign  citizenship  of  the  areas  In  which 
they  operate  to  maintain  by  normal  demo- 
cratic processes  the  choice  of  the  means  of 
providing  for  themselves  essential  utility  serv- 
ices. Through  the  expenditures  and  subver- 
sive activities  of  these  companies  the  strength 
gained  from  nursing  at  the  public  breast  was 
used  to  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  contin- 
uance of  free  elections  by  free  people  In  the 
determination  of  great  public  Issues.  The 
record  discloses  that  by  subterfuge  these  com- 
panies sought  to  pollute  the  political  processes 
of  free  choice  at  public  elections.  Funds 
obtained  from  the  consuming  public  have 
been  lavishly  expended  to  prevent  the  people 
from  obtaining  electric  energy  through  pub- 
licly or  cooperatively  controlled  organizations. 
The  companies  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
right  to  defeat.  If  possible,  the  choice  by  the 
people  of  using  other  instrumentalities  than 
company-owned  facilities  to  supply  their  re- 
quirements for  electric  energy. 

With  respect  to  such  multi-purpose,  public 
projects  as  those  at  Bonneville  Pam  and 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  the  record  discloses  that 
the  companies  have  continued  to  resist  their 
development  and  utilization  by  the  public, 
long  after  the  will  of  the  people  has  been 
expressed  through  their  duly  elected  repre- 
senatlves  in  Congress.  With  other  so-called 
private  utility  interests  these  companies  have 
engaged  in  activities  constituting  economic 
warfare  against  such  public  instrumentalities 
created  by  the  people  through  the  duly  and 
regularly  conducted  democratic  processes  of 
the  ballot  and  election. 

If  activities  such  as  the  record  discloses, 
defying  the  will  of  the  public,  are  permitted 
to  continue,  the  people  may  be  prevented 
from  obtaining  the  full  benefits  of  cheap  elec- 
tric energy  made  available  to  them  by  the 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams. 

The  public  has  Invested  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  these  great  projects,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Increasing  the  profits  of  the  private 
utilities,  but  to  provide  cheap  electric  energy 
for  consumers  generally.  Not  only  is  this 
public  purpose  threatened  by  the  utilities' 
activities,  but  the  great  public  investment 
Itself  Is  endangered.  To  make  accounting 
entries  or  adjustments  in  the  books  of  the 
utility  companies  is  no  solution  of  the  basic 
problem  posed  by  the  record  in  this  matter. 
The  Important  thing  is  the  adequate  protec- 
tion of  the  Inherent  right  of  the  people  to 
make  economic  and  social  progress  and  to 
permit  them  to  utilize  and  enjoy  a  great 
natiu-al  resource. 

To  accomplish  these  ends  Congress  may 
wish  to  notice  the  facts  disclosed  by  this 
record  and  consider  the  necessity  for  appro- 
priate action  to  protect  the  public  invest- 
ment and  principles  involved. 

John  W.  Scott, 

Commissioner, 

Februabt  27,  1941. 


Youth's  Role  in  Defense  of  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  March  3  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13).  1941 


DISCUSSION  IN  TOWN  MEETING  OP  THE 
AIR 


Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.   President,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
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Record  a  discussion  In  the  Town  Meeting 
of  the  Air  on  December  30,  1940,  on  the 
subject  What  Is  Youth's  Role  in  Defense 
of  Democracy? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  discus- 
sion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WHAT     IS     TODTH'S    HOLB     IN     DEFENSE     OF 
DEMOCSACTT 

Announces.  This  is  Miami's  cordial  wel- 
come to  you  and  America's  Town  Meeting  of 
the  Air  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  visit  of 
this  world-famous  forum  to  the  State  of 
Florida.  More  than  5,000  people  are  gathered 
here  In  beautiful  Bayfiont  Park  In  Miami; 
on  the  platform  with  the  speakers  are  Mayor 
Orr,  our  host;  the  Reverend  Richard  ETvans, 
vice  president  of  the  Florida  Congress  on 
Democracy,  which  opens  its  annual  conven- 
tion tonight;  Bernarr  Macfadden,  and  other 
distinguished  guests.  Now,  Miami  welcomes 
our  special  guest,  the  founder  and  moderator 
of  America's  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air, 
George  V.  Denny,  Jr. 

Moderator  Dennt.  Good  evening,  neigh- 
bors, and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I 
thank  you  for  your  greetings.  This  is  a  most 
Impressive  sight.  Five  thousand  Americans 
in  one  of  the  country's  great  vacation  centers 
turned  out  to  participate  In  this  modern 
adaptation  of  a  great  American  institution, 
the  early  New  England  town  meeting.  Truly 
New  England  comes  to  Florida.  After  this 
experience  here  In  Miami,  I  expect  we  shall 
have  to  move  our  Town  Meetings  into  Madison 
Square  Garden  when  we  get  back  to  New 
York.  At  any  rate,  you  have  set  New  York 
a  great  example. 

And  thanks  to  radio,  and  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  In  particular,  America's 
Town  Meeting  of  the  Air  Is  also  a  Nation- 
wide institution  with  thousands  of  Town 
Meeting  clubs  and  discussion  groups  and  un- 
numbered listeners  all  over  America  who 
carry  on  these  discussions  long  after  we  go 
off  the  air.  That  Is  the  real  pvirpose  of  Town 
Meeting.  We  are  particularly  glad  to  wel- 
come to  our  circle  tonight  many  new  Florida 
groups  which  have  become  associated  with  the 
Town  Hall  movement. 

Because  the  Florida  Congress  of  Democracy 
places  most  of  its  emphasis  upon  youth's  role 
In  democracy,  it  Is  fitting  that  we  discuss  to- 
night What  is  Youth's  Role  In  Defense  of 
Democracy?  In  war,  he  is  the  first  to  go.  In 
depression,  he  is  first  to  feel  its  effects.  If  we 
adults  make  a  mess  of  things,  it  Is  youth  who 
must  carry  on.  No  system  of  government 
provides  as  much  individual  freedom  as  de- 
mocracy. It  is  also  true  that  no  system  places 
so  much  responsibility  upon  the  lndlvld\ial 
citizen.  How  shall  we  discharge  our  respon- 
sibilities to  youth  In  today's  world?  My  old 
schoolmaster  used  to  define  education  In  two 
words,  "learning  responsibility."  But  how  do 
we  teach  youth,  and  how  does  youth  best 
learn  responsibility  today?  Shall  we  throw 
him  overboard  and  let  him  sink  or  swim,  or 
shall  we  use  water  wings? 

As  youth  Is  so  much  dependent  upon  the 
kind  of  world  we  provide  for  him,  we  have 
Invited  to  our  platform  a  distinguished  col- 
lege president.  Dr.  George  B.  Cutten.  of  Col- 
gate University;  an  eminent  United  States 
Senator,  the  Honorable  Claude  D.  Peppeh,  of 
Florida;  and  the  youth  mayor  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  the  Honorable  Carl  F.  Zeldler.  Also 
we  are  to  hear  briefly  from  young  Albert  Mc- 
Fadden,  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  the  winner  of  the 
Florida  high  school  essay  contest  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tonight's  meeting.  Now  It  Is  my  great 
pleasure  to  present  our  first  speaker.  Dr.  Cut- 
ten,  the  president  of  Colgate  University. 

Dr.  CuTTEN.  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that 
defense,  like  charity,  begins  at  home.  Of  lit- 
tle use  It  would  be  to  defend  democracy 
abroad  and  lose  It  In  America.  What  this 
defense  shoiUd  be  depends  upon  ova  defini- 
tion of  democracy.  Democracy  Is  not  a 
gratuity;  it  Is  a  conquest.   It  cannot  be  given; 


it  must  be  captured.  Like  manna,  it  cannot 
be  obtained  once  for  all,  but  must  be  gathered 
anew  every  morning.  Our  fathers  who  first 
achieved  it  were  not  panhandlers  who  begged 
It  from  others.  They  went  out  and  worked 
for  it  and  fought  for  It. 

The  charge  has  been  made  time  and  again 
that  our  young  people  are  no  longer  devoted 
worshipers  of  our  democratic  principles,  that 
they  are  wandering  after  false  gods  in  the 
form  of  certain  popular  "Isms."  Whether  or 
not  that  Is  so,  I  do  not  presume  to  say,  but 
I  am  sure  It  need  not  be  so.  We  can  attract 
them  to  the  same  kind  of  loyalty  to  our 
Government  pattern  that  we  ourselves  have 
had. 

But  how  can  we  engender  loyalty?  The 
law  of  loyalty  ts  simpler  than  that  of  gravi- 
tation. It  la  this — we  love  not  those  who  do 
most  for  us,  but  those  for  whom  we  do  most. 
Not  gratitude,  but  sacrifice,  begets  loyalty. 

If  we  want  disloyal  youth  In  this  country, 
all  we  have  to  do  Is  to  continue  the  govern- 
mental paternalism  which  we  have  started 
lately,  shower  them  with  everything  and  de- 
mand of  them  nothing.  Impress  upon  them 
tliat  the  country  owes  them  a  living,  and 
crowd  upon  them  so-called  social  security,  so 
that  they  will  be  encouraged  to  become  irre- 
sponsible and  Indifferent.  If  we  want  loyal 
youth,  let  us  demand  of  them  a  sacrificial 
heroism.  When  we  do  not  treat  our  youth 
as  craven,  spineless,  and  irresponsible,  but 
when  we  demand  and  expect  of  them  lives  of 
free,  energetic,  and  independent  citizenship, 
they  will  not  fall  us,  but  go  beyond  our 
fondest  wishes. 

Listen  while  Jesus  talks  to  His  disciples: 
"They  shall  lay  hands  on  you,  and  persecute 
you,  delivering  you  up  to  the  synagogues, 
and  Into  prisons,  being  brought  before  kings 
and  rulers  for  my  name's  sake.  And  some 
of  you  shall  they  cause  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my 
name's  sake  "  What  happened?  They  left 
all  and  followed  Him. 

God  never  did  a  better  thing  for  the  chil- 
dren of  men  than  when  He  threw  Adam  and 
Eve  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  told  them 
to  bustle  for  themselves.  He  thus  gave  the 
race  its  first  upward  boost  and  postponed  eco- 
nomic security  for  a  million  years.  "Thou 
Shalt  earn  thy  bread  by  the  sweat  of  thy 
brow"  Is  not  a  curse,  as  the  lazy  and  the  shift- 
less have  tried  to  -  make  us  believe,  but  the 
first  formulation  of  the  law  of  progress. 

There  Is  such  a  thing  as  economic  and  so- 
cial security,  but  no  government  can  hand  it 
to  us  on  a  golden  platter.  It  Is  only  found  In 
the  Industry,  the  Initiative,  and  the  courage 
of  the  people  That  is  the  real  social  and 
economic  security,  and  there  is  none  other. 

Few  know  that  there  were  two  bands  of 
Pilgrims  which  came  to  America,  both,  so  far 
as  we  can  ascertain,  of  equal  character  and 
ability.  One  landed  on  a  West  Indies  Island 
where  everything  was  easy  and  comfortable, 
and  it  was  never  heard  of  afterward  so  far 
as  exercising  any  influence  was  concerned. 
The  other  landed  on  an  inhospitable  shore, 
was  met  by  savage  Indians,  and  was  forced  to 
obtain  sustenance  from  a  none-too-fertile 
land.  The  latter  became  the  spiritual  and 
economic  foundation  of  our  Nation  and 
democracy. 

The  very  success  of  previous  clvUlzatlous 
has  always  proved  to  be  the  cause  of  their 
downfall.  Is  there  another  civilization  tot- 
tering for  the  same  reason?  The  problem  to- 
day is  this :  How  can  we  Impel  youth  to  their 
greatest  endeavor  for  themselves  and  for  their 
country  when  civilization  Is  bathing  them  in 
ease  and  leisure?  Initiative  varies  as  the 
square  of  the  pressure.  If  the  success  of  our 
civilization  prevents  a  driving  force  from 
behind,  we  must  entice  youth  to  reach  for- 
ward toward  attractive  situations.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  spur  them  to  Initiative  and 
Industry  In  a  leisurely  world,  and  that  Is  by 
insuring,  increasingly,  rewards  to  the  suc- 
cessfuL  ' 


Some  persons  disguised  as  Intelligent  be- 
ings have  been  talking  about  removing  the 
profit  motive  from  Industry.  Of  course.  It 
does  not  take  a  wizard  to  tell  you  that  it 
cannot  be  done.  Russia  has  proved  that. 
But  anyway,  could  you  imagine  any  method 
used,  supposedly  to  restore  prosperity,  more 
ridiculous  than  to  crucify  the  successful  men 
upon  a  cross  of  misrepresentation,  with  a 
crown  of  invectives  upon  their  brow,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  glorify  and  to  reward  the 
failures? 

We  have  been  hearing  a  lot  of  moronic 
utterances  lately  about  social  Justice,  and  It 
is  time  somebody  protested.  If  social  Justice 
means  taking  away  the  earnings  of  the  in- 
dustrious and  the  efficient  and  giving  them  to 
the  lazy  and  the  Incompetent,  then  the  Eng- 
lish language  has  a  bad  twist  to  starboard  and 
somebody  has  his  wires  crossed.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure would  be  the  most  Impudent  piece  of 
injustice.  Not  less  rewards,  but  more,  to  the 
successful.  Let  them  name  their  own  salaries: 
they  are  worth  It.  They  are  the  only  hope 
we  have.  Let  us  publish  abroad  to  the  youth 
of  the  land  that  success  will  no  longer  be  a 
signal  for  misrepresentation,  abuse,  and  per- 
secution, but  that  on  the  successful  our  rich- 
est gifts  will  be  bestowed.  Nature  has  always 
let  the  burden  of  failure  rest,  and  rest  heav- 
ily, upon  the  unsuccessful;  and  showered  un- 
stinted rewards  upon  the  successful.  That 
was  her  method  of  bringing  us  to  our  present 
position,  and  It  has  not  been  Improved  upon 
yet. 

If  given  the  assurance  of  unhampered  op- 
portunity for  initiative  and  Industry,  o\ir 
youth  would  respond  with  unbounded  loy- 
alty. It  is  democracy  which  has  made  Amer- 
ica great.  Democracy  Is  not  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment. It  Is  an  exaltation  of  character 
which  finds  its  final  expression  In  a  form  of 
government.  It  was  because  we  had  the  in- 
dependence, initiative  Industry,  and  sacri- 
ficial spirit  to  subdue  a  continent  and  to 
make  it  bring  forth  and  blossom,  that  we 
were  able  to  govern  ourselves.  It  Is  this 
spirit  of  adventure  so  characteristic  of  youth 
which  found  its  culmination  in  democratic 
government.  Democratic  government  is  not 
the  root  but  the  fruit. 

I  suppose  my  generation  is  at  fault  for 
many  of  the  things  with  which  modern 
youth  Is  charged,  at  fault  because  we  have 
called  them  to  a  parasitic  pauperism  Instead 
of  to  a  sacrificial  heroism.  We  must  not 
judge  them.  I  am  sure  they  would  have  re- 
sponded to  a  call  to  sacrifice  The  character 
necessary  for  democracy  at  its  best  is  not 
made  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  what  happens  to  us 
when  we  rebound  from  a  dllBcult  situation. 

I  wish  I  could  unfold  a  standard  before 
you  and  Invite  you  to  sacrificial  service.  I 
should  expect  a  ready  response.  I  should  see 
you  stand,  row  by  row,  and  section  by  sec- 
tion. I  should  see  you  march  down  the 
aisles,  shoulder  to  sho«ilder.  and.  forgetting 
ease,  and  luxury,  and  self-indulgence,  enlist 
as  did  your  great  grandfathers  in  "76,  your 
grandfathers  in  '61,  and  your  fathers  in  17. 
I  hope  no  such  call  to  arms  may  again  be 
necessary,  but  there  is  a  cause  In  which  I 
trust  all  may  be  able  to  unite,  the  cause  of 
our  Nation  and  our  principles  With  democ- 
racy spread  on  the  banner,  I  would  /lurl  a 
virile  challenge  of  hardships,  endurance,  ini- 
tiative, and  Independence,  and  even  of  death, 
and  I  would  have  no  fear  of  the  result  I 
know  you  would  respond.  Democracy  li>  cur 
most  valid  trust,  and  I  could  safely  place  it 
In  your  care.  Thus  challenged,  I  know  you 
would  defend  it. 

Moderator  Dxnnt.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Cutten. 
Now  I  present  to  you  your  own  distinguished 
United  States  Senator,  the  Honorable  Clauus 

PXPPEI. 

Senator  Peppes.  Mr.  Chairman,  friends  of 
Miami,  and  America's  Town  Meeting  of  the 
Air,  certain  sad  and  tragic  facts  about  Amer- 
ican youth  have  at  last  forced  their  way  into 
jmbUc  consciousness.    When  the  first  census 
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e*  the  Onlted  SUtes  was  Uken  In  1790,  there 
were  782  adult*  fcr  every  1.000  children.  By 
1930,  the  cen*us  showed  two  adults  for  every 
one  child.  Now  there  are  three  adults  to 
every  one  youth,  and  It  Is  estimated  that  by 
19eo  there  will  be  a  ratio  of  four  adults  to  one 
jouth. 

Touth,  therefore,  facea  an  adult  competi- 
tion never  before  confronting  It.  To  relieve 
popvilatlon  presstire  and  imemploymeot  in 
the  earlier  days  of  our  history  there  was  the 
frontier  and  the  homestead  beckoning  the 
enterprising  youth  and  his  brave  young  bride. 
There  la  no  frontier  now.  On  the  contiary. 
we  find  that  the  number  of  farm  boys  coming 
of  age  each  year  is  twice  as  great  as  the  iium- 
^^r  of  farms  falling  vacant. 

As  machines  have  gained  In  efficiency,  the 
number  of  needed  workers  in  the  Nation 
In  proportion  to  output  has  declined.  To- 
day, for  example,  our  production  level  is 
approximately  that  of  1929,  but  something 
like  3.000.000  fewer  people  are  required  to 
do  the  same  work.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
net  gain  of  over  500.000  new  workers  each 
year  in  the  employable-age  group,  because 
of  people  living  longer  than  they  did 

With  these  pressures  on  the  labor  mar- 
ket It  Is  not  surprising  that  200.000  rural 
youth  and  250,000  urban  youth  each  year 
reach  working  age  and  find  no  Jobs  avail- 
able. One  little-known  feature  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  is  that  the  number  of  youth 
between  15  and  19  years  of  age  In  ova 
population  now  is  at  its  all-time  maximtmi; 
that  It  is  above  what  It  has  ever  been  In 
the  past,  and  greater  than  it  is  estimated 
ever  to  be  again  In  our  population. 

Upon  imcomplainlng  youth  the  depres- 
alon  has  fallen  with  particular  severity. 
Kven  as  early  as  1928  there  were  the  suffer- 
ing children  of  our  one  and  one-half  mil- 
lion unemployed  workers.  In  the  early 
1930's.  when  bank  suspensions  representing 
the  freezing  or  the  loss  of  family  savings 
were  averaging  2.700  to  4.000  a  year,  when 
family  homes  were  being  lost  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  a  tho\isand  a  day.  when  15,- 
000.000  AiDierican  workers  had  no  Jobs,  the 
cyclonic  winds  of  economic  distress  left  in 
their  wake  shambles  of  scattered  families, 
acattered  forttinee,  and  blighted  hopes  for 
the  America  of  tomorrow. 

As  a  consequence,  youth  fen  out  of  school, 
and  In  frightening  numbers,  male  and  fe- 
male, dropped  back  through  the  centtiries 
Into  the  nomadic  life  of  their  primitive  an- 
CMtors.  The  census  of  unemployment  in 
1937  showed  that  almost  a  third  of  the  total 
number  of  unemployed  workers  fell  in  the 
youth  group  of  15  to  24  years  of  age— higher 
lay  far  than  any  older  group.  This  c-nditlon 
of  the  youth  of  America  was  one  of  the  most 
alarming  of  all  problems  which  faced  the 
Nation,  and  President  Roosevelt,  upon  his 
Inauguration  in  1933. 

Tou  know  something  of  what  has  been 
done  by  the  national  administration  in  the 
past  7  years  in  an  effort  to  aid  the  youth  of 
America:  of  the  2.000.000  youths  who  have 
received  aid  and  instruction  in  the  C.  C.  C. 
camps:  of  more  than  three  and  one-half  mil- 
lion who  have  found  it  possible  to  get  aid  m 
working  their  way  through  public  school  and 
colle^.  and  then,  when  out  of  college,  to 
get  assistance  from  the  N.  T.  A.  in  learning 
a  trade  or  a  vocation  as  a  life's  work:  of  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Service;  and  of  the 
many  other  things  which  the  Government 
has  done  to  help  the  youth  of  today.  But 
«^.  in  spite  of  all  these  efforts,  there  are 
yet  more  than  4.000.000  boys  and  girls  In 
America  out  of  school  and  out  of  work. 

To  me,  the  most  significant  statement 
made  by  th*  President  in  the  recent  cam- 
paign was  his  announced  determination  to 
see  to  It  that  all  the  boys  and  girls  of 
America  shall  have  Jobs.  While  the  whole 
Nation  approves  and  applauds  these  efforts, 
Pfttt^^y  these  unemployed  youth  nor  those 


other  mllllona  struggling  against  heart- 
rending handicaps  receive  any  sympathy 
from  some  who  purport  to  speak  a  strange 
doctrine  of  Americanism  today. 

They  say,  "Away  with  this  motley  collec- 
tion, down  with  all  these  helping  hands;  let 
the  fit  survive."  When  the  modern  Cain  asks, 
"Am  I  my  brothers  keeper?"  they  would  tell 
him,  "No;  forget  the  silly  sentimentallsm  cf 
the  good  Samaritan."  They  tell  us,  "Go  back 
to  Nature's  law— the  strong  live,  the  weak 
die."  And  for  the  economic  order,  they  pro- 
claim, "Let  the  rule  be  the  simple  plan — he 
may  take,  who  has  the  power;  and  he  may 
keep,  who  can." 

It  makes  no  difference  to  them  that  youth 
finds  today  a  highly  mechanized  and  special- 
ized world  which  no  other  generation  has  tad 
to  meet.  They  care  not  that  the  very  edi- 
fices of  civilization  are  cracking  and  crum- 
bling under  the  strains  and  stresses  of  primi- 
tive forces  which  would  apply  the  law  of  the 
herd  to  the  whole  human  race.  They  h«^ar 
not  the  speeches  of  men  which  are  like  the 
blood  howl  of  the  wolves  in  the  nighttime. 

Yes.  there  will  always  be  the  few  who  can 
find  their  way  to  the  top.  the  one  strong  one 
whom  Nature  has  made  a  giant,  who  strides 
across  all  that  obstinate  circumstance  may 
throw  m  his  path.  But  I  speak  of  the  spirit 
of  a  democracy  where  the  lowest  rises  to  the 
dignity  of  the  near  divine,  and  every  rude 
hut  and  humble  cottage  Is  the  home  of  one 
of  God's  dignitaries,  an  American  citizen.  I 
speak  of  those  who  do  not  need  to  be 
strengthened  with  the  handicap  of  under- 
nourished bodies  and  untrained  minds  and 
unskilled  hands,  to  feel  in  their  souls  the 
urge  of  those  relentless  impulses  which  will 
lead  them  to  scale  the  heights  of  labor  and 
achievement. 

I  know  too  well  the  Integrity  of  American 
character  lo  fear  that  a  tender  affection  for 
these  brave  spirits,  as  they  walk  in  farewell 
across  the  threshold  of  home  to  meet  in 
mortal  combat  our  disordered  earth,  and  a 
deeply  sympathetic  benediction  upon  their 
imbowed  and  imbloodled  heads  will  take  out 
ol  them  the  d3mamlc  consciousness  that 
they  are  Americans.  We  know  they  go  to 
Armageddon.  God  grant  us  the  pxirpose 
and  the  power  to  help  them  more. 

Moderator  Dennt.  Thank  you.  Senator 
Pefper.  Now  we  have  the  issue  clearly  put. 
The  youngest  mayor  of  any  metropolitan 
city  in  the  United  States  will  be  our  next 
speaker,  the  Honorable  Carl  F.  Zeldler, 
mayor  of  Milwaukee. 

Mayor  ZEmLza.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  "America's  Town  Meeting 
of  the  Air,"  I  come  here  tonight  as  a  young 
American,  to  tell  the  young  men  and  women 
and  the  boys  and  girls  of  my  coiintry  about 
the  debt  we  owe  this  America  of  ours.  And 
right  now  I  want  to  cite  a  horrible  example  of 
the  result  of  our  failure  to  pay  this  debt.  If 
fail  we  do. 

Let  us  look  at  people  like  us  in  Europ>e 
and  Asia  tonight,  people  by  the  millions. 
our  cousins  over  the  oceans.  Right  now,  at 
10  o'clock,  eastern  standard  time,  where  are 
they?  Enslaved  in  armies,  tolling  in  work 
camps,  making  things  to  kill  people  with. 
These  are  the  lucky  ones,  with  a  Job.  and 
shelter,  and  food.  And  the  unlucky  ones — 
they  are  suffering  in  concentration  camps 
and  prisons,  dying  by  the  roadsides,  dying 
of  starvation,  and  all  the  other  wounds  of 
war;  a  war  that  the  common  people  lost  to 
three  glorified  political  bosses  named  Adolf, 
and  Benito,  and  Joe.  largely  because  of  the 
failure  of  those  common  people  like  you  and 
me  to  study,  to  understand,  and  to  operate 
government  of.  by,  and  for  the  common 
people. 

In  all  of  those  once  free  countries,  they 
left  the  business  of  government  to  the  pro- 
fessionals. Just  as  most  of  us  are  doing  In 
America  today.  It  can't  possibly  happen  here, 
we  say,  and  so  we  turn  on  some  dance  music 


or  go  off  to  the  movies  to  forget  the  horrible 
example;  and  as  we  dance  and  dream,  the 
same  type  of  men  who  have  brought  back 
the  Dark  Ages  to  Europe  plot  and  map  out 
their  greatest  conquest  of  all,  the  conquest 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

They  won't  need  to  fill  ovir  skies  full  of 
bombs  to  take  us  over.  We  will  collapse  of 
our  weaknesses,  and,  indeed,  roll  out  the  red 
carpet  for  them,  unless  we  get  busy  quickly 
on  the  serious  business  of  making  democracy 
here  In  America  an  effective  working  mech- 
anism instead  of  an  academic  theory. 

How  are  we  going  to  do  it?  I  wUl  tell  you 
how  I  think  It  can  be  done,  how  we  are  trying 
to  do  it  In  Milwaukee.  We  young  people 
there  started  years  ago  to  learn  the  business 
of  government  in  our  own  town  meetings. 
We  brought  In  speakers  to  tell  vis  how  streets 
should  be  paved  and  what  they  should  cost, 
why  the  city's  bonded  indebtedness  was  what 
it  was,  and  how  it  covild  be  cut  down  and 
paid  up.  We  studied  tax  problems,  the  awful 
questions  of  crime  and  disease  and  vice,  the 
prosaic  questions  of  municipal  bookkeeping 
and  accounting,  and  at  last  we  decided  that 
we  could  do  a  far  better  Job  of  running  Mil- 
waukee than  could  the  political  bosses  who 
sat  serenely  in  City  Hall  with  24  years  of 
unbroken  successes  at  the  polls  behind  them. 
Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  took  over 
last  April.  I  am  32  years  old.  and  the  mayor 
of  that  city  of  600,000  people.  But  I  am 
only  one  of  the  many  thousands  of  Mil- 
waukee youth  who  made  this  victory  possible. 
But  our  victory  wasn't  won  at  the  polls.  It 
has  been  won  in  the  accomplishments  of  our 
administration,  and  here  are  some  of  them 
In  the  last  months: 

Reduction  of  30  cents  per  $1,000  in  the  tax 
rate,  bringing  Milwaukee  59  cents  below  the 
national  average  taken  of  252  American  cities; 
lowering  of  the  Interest  rate  on  city  borrow- 
ings to  three-quarters  of  1  percent,  the  low- 
est in  94  years  of  Milwaukee  history;  cutting 
of  the  per  capita  bonded  Indebtedness  to  the 
point  where  It  Is  now  the  lowest  In  America; 
making  our  city  the  second  highest  in  na- 
tional safety,  and  the  lowest  in  the  death  rate 
from  tuberculosis;  organization  of  a  county- 
wide  cooperative  purchasing  board,  making 
purchases  for  all  governmental  units  of  that 
greater  city  of  800.000  people,  eliminating 
waste  motion,  needless  expendltvires,  wasted 
red  tape,  and  saving  thousands  of  dollars 
every  month  of  the  year.  When  we  told  the 
American  Legion  national  convention  at  Bos- 
ton last  fall  what  we  had  done,  they  decided 
that  the  only  possible  place  on  earth  for 
their  1941  convention  was  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

And  we  have  only  Just  begim  up  there  in 
Milwaukee.  We  are  still  holding  our  meet- 
ings to  teach  ourselves  this  business  of  gov- 
ernment, and  some  of  us  are  still  learning  the 
hard  way.  on  the  actual  firing  line.  We  have 
put  young  people  In  high  office,  not  because 
they  are  young,  but  because  in  that  type  of 
youth  we  produced  we  have  found  the  ex- 
pert knowledge,  keyed  to  the  unselfish  spirit 
of  civic  duty,  that  makes  the  ideal  public 
servant. 

This  is  a  great  revival  of  the  democratic 
spirit  that  I  am  happy  to  see  being  carried  out 
here  by  the  Florida  Congress  of  Democracy. 
Now  that  it  has  begun,  how  about  bringing  It 
into  every  city,  and  town,  and  village  in  this 
land,  and  to  your  own  home  town,  yovir  own 
neighborhood?  Because,  remember,  If  we 
make  democracy  work,  not  in  five  or  six 
places,  but  in  five  or  six  thousand,  we  will 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  enemies  within, 
and  from  enemies  across  the  seas. 

Our  America  is  only  as  strong  as  its  Mll- 
waukees  and  its  Mlamls,  Its  New  Yorks  and 
Its  Main  Street  towns.  We  must  build  this 
strength  of  democracy  with  the  steel  of  good 
government,  honest  government,  in  which  all 
the  people  take  an  Interest  and  have  a  part 
to  play.  Because,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the 
seeds  of  decay  and  dissolution  in  a  democracy 
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flovirlsh  under  boss  government.  In  govern- 
ment by  the  few  insiders,  while  the  rest  of  the 
folks  let  things  slide. 

So  this,  as  I  see  It.  is  the  answer  to  the 
question.  "What  is  youth's  role  in  the  defense 
of  democracy?":  First,  to  appreciate  and  ac- 
knowledge the  debt  we  owe  for  our  blessed 
privileges  of  freedom;  to  learn  from  history 
that  young  people  like  ourselves,  named 
Jefferson,  and  Hamilton,  and  Smith,  and 
Jones,  fought  the  great  fight  for  freedom  here 
150  years  ago;  to  realize  that  our  freedom  now 
laces  the  greatest  menace  in  all  its  history,  in 
a  world  ringed  around  with  powerful  enemies 
who  have  set  back  civilization  a  thousand 
years  in  the  Old  World;  and  then  to  get  to 
work  with  mind  and  body  to  make  democracy 
work  here,  by  studying  the  science  of  free 
government,  and  then  putting  our  knowledge 
to  concerted  and  determined  action  In  the 
city  halls  and  courthouses  of  these -48  States 
of  our  Union. 

In  a  word,  to  make  democracy  work  for  all 
of  VIS.  all  the  time.  And  to  this  cause,  this 
one  tremendous  purpcse.  I  summon  young 
America  tonight.  We  must  not  fall.  We  will 
not  fail. 

Moderator  Denny.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Carl  Zeldler.  Very  rartly  does  the  moderator 
on  this  program  ever  comment  on  what  a 
speaker  has  said,  but  I  would  call  your  at- 
tention, and  all  America's  attention,  to  the 
fact  that  here  is  a  young  man  who  believes 
in  democracy  with  an  evangelical  enthusiasm 
that  we  may  all  well  emulate.  (Applause.) 
Now,  before  our  question  period,  we  are  going 
to  hear  a  3-mlnute  address  from  another 
young  American,  the  winner  of  our  town- 
meeting  essay  contest  Just  concluded  in  the 
high  schools  of  Florida  The  winner  is  Albert 
McFadden,  of  the  Sarasota  High  School, 
Sarasota,  Fla.  Albert,  will  you  step  up  here 
Xor  a  minute? 

This  is  an  extremely  good  essay  you've 
written,  Albert,  and  I  am  sure  we  are  going 
to  enjoy  it.  But  I  want  to  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion. Is  this  what  you  really  feel,  deep  down 
In  your  understanding  and  In  your  heart,  or  Is 
this  Just  something  you  wrote  to  win  an 
essay  contest? 

Mr.  McFadden.  Yes,  sir;  It  Is.  At  first  I 
started  off 

Moderator  Dennt.  Do  you  mean  "yes"  to 
the  first  part  of  my  question  or  "yes"  to  the 
second  part  of  it? 

Mr.  McFadden.  I  mean  it  is  something  deep 
down  in  my  heart  that  I  actually  feel.  At 
first  I  started  out  to  try  to  write  a  literary 
essay,  but  then  I  decided  that  I  could  do 
better  by  really  Just  putting  down  what  I  felt. 

Moderator  Dennt.  That's  fine.  I  under- 
stand, Albert,  that  you're  a  Tarheel,  too;  a 
fellow  Tarheel;  Is  that  right?  You  were  born 
In  Charlotte,  N.  C? 

Mr.  McFadden.  Yes,  sir. 

Moderator  Dennt.  G^o  to  It.  I  see  the  title 
of  your  essay  is  "The  Role  of  Youth  In 
American  Democracy." 

Mr.  McFadden.  Democracy  is  on  trial  today 
and  every  day.  One  o:  the  principal  reasons 
that  democracy  is  still  Hurviving  is  that  It  has 
the  wholehearted  suppjrt  of  young  America. 
Youth  has  taken  and  always  will  take  a  major 
role  in  defending  the  principles  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. We.  the  youth  of  America,  are 
tired  of  Just  talking  about  protecting  our 
Ideals.  We  want  to  know  what  we  should  do 
to  develop  democracy. 

The  best  way  to  begin  a  climb  is  always  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  We.  the  youth 
of  America,  must  take  the  first  step  in  defend- 
ing democracy  by  more  thoroughly  familiar- 
izing ourselves  with  t]ie  Constitution,  the 
pledge  of  alleglande  to  the  flag,  the  history 
of  democracy  In  this  country,  and  the  flag 
code.  We  should  also  make  a  continued  and 
Interested  study  of  current  events  and  bs 
able  Intelligently  to  compare  present-day 
Europe  under  a  dlctatonhlp  with  the  present- 
day  America  under  our  democracy. 

Another  step  that  we,  the  youth  of  America, 
may  take  Is  to  accept  oiu  proper  responsl- 


bllltles,  and  to  offer  ourselves  for  public 
service.  We  must  have  a  tolerance  for  all 
classes  within  our  Nation,  and  an  understand- 
ing of  various  Internal  problems.  By  a  lack 
of  class  feelings  and  sympathies  we  create  a 
more  tinited  democracy. 

Through  youth  forums,  reading,  and  ques- 
tioning, we  are  able  further  to  develop  our 
minds  and  enthusiasms,  to  broaden  our  un- 
derstanding of  modem-day  democracy  and  its 
problems.  However,  we,  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica, must  develop  physicaly  as  well  as  men- 
tally: participation  In  sports  and  various  rec- 
reations will  help  make  this  possible. 

Probably  the  greatest  single  role  American 
youth  has  already  played  in  defending  democ- 
racy was  evidenced  In  the  recent  draft  regis- 
tration, when  millions  of  young  men  through- 
out the  entire  United  States  marched  up  to 
complete  the  first  peacetime  draft  registration 
in  American  history,  all  within  the  space  of 
less  than  one  day.  This  was  truly  one  of  the 
strongest  demonstrations  ever  given  that  the 
people  of  America  would  sacrifice  their  lives, 
if  necessary,  for  the  continued  existence  of 
democracy. 

However,  military  8upp«t  alone  Is  not  suffi- 
cient. Youth  must  continue  to  volunteer, 
always,  and  at  any  time,  to  help  build  up  and 
develop  a  peacetime  democracy.  We  must 
offer  our  services  in  the  various  fields  from 
which  training  for  national  defense  or  war 
would  remove  older  men  and  women. 

The  last  step  that  we.  the  youth  of  America, 
must  take  before  reaching  the  top  of  the  lad- 
der which  will  complete  our  citizenship  role, 
will  be  the  hardest  but  the  most  Important. 
We  must  play  an  active  part  in  the  expose  of 
un-American  activities.  This  applies  particu- 
larly to  the  schools  and  the  various  organiza- 
tions of  yovmg  people.  The  great  task  before 
us  is,  with  the  natural  vigor  of  youth,  to  deny 
vehemently  any  question  of  un-Amerlcanlsm 
In  every  phase  of  life,  and  to  contradict  the 
lie  of  the  dictator  nations  that  democracy 
cannot  succeed,  by  proving  in  everyday,  prac- 
tical application  that  it  can  and  will.  (Ap- 
plause. I 

Moderator  Dennt.  Thank  you,  Albert,  very 
much.     You  are  17  years  old;  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  McFadden.  Yes,  sir. 

Moderator  Dennt.  Now  let  me  say  to  the 
youth  of  America  that  if  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  what  Albert  McFadden  ha'  said  tonight 
write  your  essay;  send  it  to  Town  Hall;  tell 
us  what  you  think.  You  may  be  brought  to 
Town  Hall  in  New  York,  or  to  wherever  we 
happen  to  be  on  a  coast-to-coast  tovu-  with 
the  Town  Meeting,  and  we  will  ask  you  or 
other  youths  In  America  to  appear  on  this 
program  and  to  express  your  opinions,  for 
this  is  yoiu  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air — Amer- 
ica's Town  Meeting  of  the  Air. 

Before  we  go  into  the  question  period  I  am 
going  to  ask  the  speakers  to  come  to  the 
microphone  and  clarify  any  Issues  that  may 
exist  between  them.  Dr.  Cutten,  I  think 
Senator  Pepper  said  some  things  that  were 
Intended  for  your  ears.  I  wonder  if  you  have 
any  questions  you  would  like  to  ask  him,  or 
any  observations  you  would  like  to  make  on 
his  speech? 

Dr.  CtJTTEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  Senator 
Pepper  If  he  will  give  us  some  lllvistrations 
from  history  which  might  show  If  actions  like 
those  of  the  present  Government  have  ever 
shortened  a  depression  rather  than  length- 
ened it.  I  should  like  to  know  if  the  svun 
total  of  agony  and  pain  has  not  been  greater 
on  accotuit  of  such  actions.  I  should  like  to 
have  some  historical  examples. 

Senator  Peppeb.  I  didn't  know  that  we  were 
going  to  debate  the  campaign  all  over  again. 
At  least  25,000.000  Americans  cant  be  wrong. 
But  we  are  talking  primarily  about  the  role 
of  youth  In  the  defense  of  democracy,  and 
I  don't  know  of  any  Instances  In  history 
where  It  has  hurt  youth  to  be  given  a  fair 
chance  to  live  and  to  work.  That  Is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  now. 

Moderator  Dennt.  Dr.  Cutten,  will  you 
comment  on  that?    Do  you  think  youth  Is 


getting  a  fair  chance  now?    Let's  Join  IssoM 
here. 

Dr.  Cutten.  It  is  according  to  what  Is 
meant  by  a  fair  chance.  Things  are  being 
mode  easier  for  youth,  but  I  dont  believe 
that  that  Is  the  best  thing  for  youth.  X 
would  refer  Senator  Pepper  to  the  experience 
of  Rome.  Roman  civilization  went  through 
alnK)St  exactly  the  same  thing  we  are  going 
through  at  the  present  time;  and  It  meant 
the  downfall  of  Rome  eventually,  because 
youth  lost  th(!lr  stamina,  their  character, 
after  they  had  been  treated  much  as  they  are 
being  treated  now 

Senator  Pepper.  I  am  not  going  to  regale 
this  audience  with  a  recital  of  Roman  his- 
tory now.  but  I  suspect  that  some  of  the  very 
forces  that  democracy  Is  now  fighting  were 
responsible  for  the  downfall  of  Rome. 

Bteyor  ZcmucR.  Before  we  "Rome"  sU  over 
the  oratorical  atmosphere,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, I  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Cutten  whether 
or  not.  In  his  opinion,  he  believes  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
owes  any  opportunity,  or  owes  any  duty  to 
the  youth  of  this  country? 

Dr.  CtTTTEN  Of  course,  I  do,  and  I  beliere 
that  youth  should  be  given  every  oppor- 
tunity; but  that  does  not  mean  every  oppor- 
tunity for  ease,  and  leisure,  and  shiftlessness; 
rather,  it  means  an  opportvinlty  to  make  their 
way  as  men  have  made  It  In  the  past.  Saying 
simply  that  things  are  different  than  they 
were  in  the  past  doesn't  cover  the  grovind. 
Things  have  always  been  different,  but  the 
same  character  has  always  been  required  In 
order  to  succeed 

Mayor  Zedler.  Dr.  Cutten,  do  you  mind 
being  specific?  What  are  the  things  that  the 
United  States  Goveriunent  Is  doing  now  that 
you  specifically  object  to? 

Dr.  CtrrxEN.  Well,  making  It  easier  to  loaf 
than  it  Is  to  work,  for  one  thing.  (Applause.) 
Senator  Pei>per.  I  wonder  now  what  you 
mean  by  an  invitation  to  the  youth  of  Amer- . 
lea  to  loaf.  Do  you  refer  to  the  youth  who 
have  had  an  opportvinlty  to  work  their  way 
through  high  schools  and  through  colleges 
with  the  help  of  the  N.  Y  A? 

Dr.  Cutten  Youth  have  always  bad  an  op- 
portvmlty  to  work  through  high  school  and 
college  before  *he  N.  Y.  A.  was  ever  thought 
of.  I  worked  my  own  way  through  college 
and  high  school,  and  I  know  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about. 

Senator  Pepper.  Yes;  and  I  am  privileged  to 
say  that  I  worked  my  own  way,  too,  through 
high  school  and  through  college;  but  I  know 
that  statistics  show  that  since  the  N.  Y.  A. 
has  been  in  existence.  In  7  years,  or  less  than 
7  years,  three  and  one-half  million  boys  and 
girls  have  had  that  advantage.  And  I  know 
they  didn't  have  It  to  that  extent  In  cur  day. 
Doctor .     ( Applavise .  j 

Dr.  Cxttten.  They  have  had  the  money,  but 
they  haven't  had.  today,  the  advantage  of 
doing  things  in  their  own  way,  with  their 
own  initiative,  and  with  the  drive  of  their 
own  character.  Simply  poiulng  money  cut  to 
young  people  In  college  and  high  school 
doesn't  give  them  character,  and  It  doesn't 
build  up  democracy. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  If  you  call  it  pour- 
ing money  out.  when  high-school  youths  who 
get  N.  Y.  A.  assistance  earn  by  It  from  $3  to  $6 
a  month,  and  when  college  youths  earn  by  It 
from  110  to  $20  a  month,  I  don't  call  that 
lavish  profiigacy. 

Dr.  Cutten.  It  Isnt  lavish,  and  it  Isn't 
enough  to  make  any  difference  either.  The 
fellows  that  get  through  with  that  cculd  get 
through  without  It.  I  know  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about,  becavise  I  have  had  tbe  e]q>enence 
In  my  own  college. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  I  am  afraid  that  $5 
or  $10  means  a  lot  more  to  a  lot  of  people  in 
this  covmtry  than  it  does  to  college  presidents 
and  United  States  Senators.     [  Applause.) 

Moderator  Demnt.  If  you  gentlemen  have 
no  other  questions  you  would  like  to  ask  each 
other.  I  think  we  had  better  tvim  this — 
[Laughter  and  applause.]     Well,  at  least  they 
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Joined  Issues,  didn't  they?  Tou  may  not  be 
convinced  one  way  or  the  other,  but  they  did 
Join  Issues. 

Now  I  see  a  question  from  the  young  man 
down  here  on  the  front  row.  Will  you  please 
rise  and  state  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom 
your  question  Is  directed? 

Man.  Dr.  Cutten,  how  do  you  reconcile  your 
statement  that  youth  Is  now  bathed  In  ease 
•nd  leisure  with  the  statement  by  Senator 
Peppo  that  4.000.000  young  people  now  arc 
rabject  to  forced  unemployment?  Isn't  It 
true  that  yovir  generation  caused  this  unem- 
plo]rment? 

Dr.  CuiTEN.  My  generation  may  cause  this 
unemployment  by  Inviting  young  people  to 
ease,  leisure,  and  luxury,  but  they  didn't  cause 
the  unemployment  In  any  other  way  With 
regard  to  Senator  Pepfdi's  statement  that 
youth  are  required  to  be  unemployed.  I  don't 
know  that  that  Is  true.  There  are  lots  of 
people  In  this  country  unemployed,  who  are 
not  required  to  be:  and  If  they  had  Initiative 
and  industry  they  wouldn't  be. 

Moderator  Dinnt  Senator  Peppeh,  do  you 
want  to  comment  on  that  question? 

Senator  Pxppxa.  Well,  undoubtedly  I  am  old 
enough  to  be  accused  of  some  of  the  things 
the  older  generation  has  done,  and  hopeful 
enough,  like  yourself,  to  see  some  Improve- 
ment on  It.  so  I  can  comment  on  It.  But 
certainly  conditions  for  which  youth  are  not 
responsible  have  produced  the  situation  In 
which  today  some  4.000.000  American  boys 
and  girls  who  have  Just  as  good  character  as 
boys  and  girls  anywhere  have,  or  ever  have 
had.  don't  have  a  chance  to  work.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Man.  Senator  Pepper.  In  order  to  enlist  the 
■upport  of  youth  in  this  emergency,  the  Pres- 
ident said  at  Philadelphia  that  he  Intended 
to  establish  the  right  to  work  In  the  next  4 
years.  What  I  would  like  to  know  Is.  How 
could  this  be  done  In  a  democratic  way.  In 
good  times  as  well  as  In  bad  times? 

Moderator  Denny  He  csrtalnly  does  want 
•  solution  to  the  biggest  problem  that  we 
have,  but  go  ahead  and  comment. 

Senator  Pepper.  Essentially  the  question  Is. 
How  can  the  President  achieve  his  ambition 
of  making  it  possible  for  all  of  America's 
youth  to  work,  under  our  democratic  system 
of  government  and  private  enterprise? 

Well,  there  are  a  great  many  answers,  of 
coxirse.  involved  la  that  question,  but  the  most 
Important  ones  are.  as  I  see  It.  these:  First. 
there  must  be  planning,  not  planning  designed 
to  interfere  with  our  existing  institutions  but 
planning  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
youth  to  get  the  right  kind  of  education. 
Thai  Includes  skill  in  using  their  hards  as 
well  as  their  heads.  Also  it  Includes  the  wid- 
ening of  opportunity  for  youth  to  work  in 
private  enterprise,  with  made  work  where 
private  enterprise  does  net  afford  that  op- 
portUBlty. 

Mam.  Senator  Pepper,  how  can  an  unem- 
ployed youth  be  a  good  citizen  If  he  Is  pre- 
vented from  exercising  his  franchise  by  the 
existence  of  the  poll  tax? 

Senator  Pepper.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that 
question,  because  the  whole  country  knows, 
perhaps,  and  we  are  prcud  to  acknowledge 
It  here  In  Florida,  that  In  1937  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  State  abolished  the  poll  tax 
I  have  advocated,  so  far  as  It  Is  within  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  poll  tax.  that  pcyment  of  a 
sum  of  money  as  a  condition  of  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise  in  any  State  In  the  Nation. 
ks  far  as  the  election  of  Federal  officials  is 
Involved. 

WoicAN.  Dr.  Cutten,  are  you  In  favor  of 
elimination  of  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  and  the 
National  Youth  Administration? 

Dr.  CxnrsN.  I  am.  I  would  like  to  say 
ftirtber.  In  elucidation  of  that,  that  we  are 
talking  about  progress  these  days  in  terms 
of  ease  and  luxury.  There  never  has  been 
•ny  progress  in  the  history  of  the  world  that 
hasnt  come  through  pain,  and  there  never 
Will  be  any  progress  in  this  country  except  in 


that  way.    It  will  never  come  through  ease 
and  luxury. 

Woman.  Dr.  Cutten,  what  kind  of  broad 
national  programs  do  you  favor  for  youth? 

Dr.  CtnTEN.  I  would  favor  everything  being 
done  to  assist  private  enterprise,  so  that 
private  enterprise  and  the  people  who  are 
successful  would  not  be  continually  maligned 
and  misrf  presented  and  persecuted. 

Woman.  Dr.  Cutten,  what  is  your  opinion 
of  the  American  Youth  Congress? 

Dr.  CoTTEN.  I  am  very  much  In  favor  of 
having  young  people  get  together  and  work 
out  their  own  problems,  instead  of  having 
them  planned  from  Washington. 

Woman  Mayor  Zeidler,  what  can  the  young 
men  and  women  of  Florida  do  for  laetter 
government  in  Florida  through  the  Congress 
on  Democracy? 

Moderator  Denny  The  lady  wants  you  to 
make  Dick  Evans'  speech. 

Mayor  Zetoler.  The  young  people  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  and  all  States  throughout 
the  Nation,  can  do  a  better  Job  for  democracy 
by  learning  about  democracy,  by  learning 
about  the  operation  of  government,  by  in- 
teresting themselves  in  ..he  great  national  is- 
sues and  problems  of  the  day;  and  only 
through  the  vehicle  of  organized  effort  such 
as  is  represented  by  the  Florida  Congress  on 
Democracy  can  these  young  pscple  of  America 
express  themselves  forcibly,  and  express 
themselves  with  effect. 

Moderator  Denny  Mayor  Zeidler,  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Town 
Hall,  who  conducted  our  preliminary  meeting, 
has  a  question  he  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Bes- 
tor. 

Dr.  Bestor.  Mayor  Zeidler,  there  was  a 
questlan  raised  here  before  as  to  whether  con- 
scription of  youth  is  not  along  the  lines  of 
totalitarianism;  and  whether  we  have  in 
America  a  conscription  of  industry  and  cap- 
ital that  equals  the  conscription  of  youth. 
What  do  you  think  about  that? 

Mayor  Zeidler.  You  are  stating  two  ques- 
tions in  one  sentence.  I  will  answer  the  first 
question  first.  The  first  question  is.  as  I 
understand  it.  whether  conscription  is  a  to- 
talitarian method  employed  in  a  democratic 
country  Let  me  answer  that  very  simply  and 
briefly  by  asking  of  what  good,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, are  democratic  rights  and  privileges 
If  a  totalitarian  government  overthrows  us? 
By  that  I  mean  to  imply  that  it  is  up  to  us,  if 
we  are  engaged  Ir  the  Battle  of  America,  to 
use  every  ounce  of  energy  and  manpower 
within  the  limits  and  framework  of  ovu*  dem- 
ocratic government  to  see  to  it  that  we  have 
sufficient  force,  sufficient  mobilization  of  en- 
ergy, material,  and  men,  to  prevent  any  on- 
slaught from  without,  and  any  conflict  from 
within. 

In  answer  to  the  second  part  of  that  ques- 
tion, as  to  whether  or  not  there  should  be 
a  conscription  of  Industry  in  America,  let  me 
say  that  if  we  are  engaged  In  a  fight  to  the 
finish  to  preserve  our  form  of  government, 
it  behooves  us  not  only  to  conscript  our  man- 
pover  but  to  conscript  something  that  might 
be  equally  as  Important — and  that  Is  indus- 
try, effective  means  to  provide  airplanes,  to 
provide  food,  to  provide  transportation,  to 
provide  effective  means  of  coordinating  every 
single  avenue  of  effective  creatlvencss  here 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  Only 
through  such  means  can  the  battle  of  Amer- 
ica be  won.     (Applause.) 

Man  Will  the  university  professor  please 
give  some  specific  examples  of  what  he  calls 
the  laziness  of  youth? 

Moderator  Denny.  Dr.  Cutten.  I  think  he 
means  you.  He  said  "the  university  profes- 
sor"; he  means  "the  university  president." 
Will  you  please  give  some  specific  examples 
of  what  you  mean  by  the  laziness  of  youth, 
or  did  3rou  say  that  youth  was  lazy? 

Dr.  Cutten.  I  never  said  that  youth  was 
lazy.  My  whole  thesis  is  that  I  believe  if 
youth  had  been  called  to  a  sacrificial  heroism 
Instead  of  to  pauperism,  it  would  have  re- 
sponded, as  youth  has  always  responded,  to 


things  that  are  high  and  well  worth  while. 
The  divine  in  them  has  always  come  forward. 
I  believe  that. 

Man.  Does  Senator  Pepper  think  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  spend  our  way  to  prosperity? 

Moderator  Denny.  That  Is  a  loaded  ques- 
tion. Senator. 

Senator  Pepper.  That's  all  right.  Do  I  think 
it  is  possible  to  spend  one's  way  to  prosperity? 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  heard  that  ques- 
tion put  before.  I  also  heard  people  ask 
what  they  thought  was  an  analogoxis  ques- 
tion, "Can  you  drink  yourself  sober?" 

Well,  it  may  seem  that  the  two  are  anal- 
ogous, but  I  doubt  it.  Strangely  enough, 
we  have  been  spending  more  money  than  we 
have  ever  spent  before,  and  newspapers  say 
we  have  had  the  best  Christmas  business  we 
have  ever  had;  and  I  suspect  you  will  find 
that  the  national  Income  will  be  a  great  deal 
higher  than  it  has  ever  been  before;  and  we 
may  come  to  discover  that  there  Is  appllcaDle 
to  economics  something  of  the  law  that  is 
applicable  to  the  open  field — where  you  plant 
the  seed  in  the  ground,  and  it  appears  to  die, 
but  in  the  fall  you  reap  the  harvest. 

Moderator  Denny.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Pepper.  We  may  not  have  solved  this 
problem,  but  the  speakers  have  thrown  con- 
siderable light  on  it;  and  by  hearing  both 
sides  of  this  question,  and  an  inspiring  ad- 
dress by  a  young  man  who  believes  devotedly 
and  evangelically  in  democracy,  we  ought  to 
know  more  about  the  subject  than  we  did 
before. 

Announcer.  Next  week  from  Town  Hall  In 
New  York  we  will  bring  you  the  third  in  our 
series  on  national  defense,  the  question  Will 
Cur  Camps  Build  Citizen  Soldiers?  War 
makes  strange  bedfellows.  Sixteen  million 
Americans  must  be  trained  for  military  de- 
fense. How?  There  is  a  battle  raging  be- 
tween those  who  want  more  time  for  "oca- 
ticnal  and  cultural  subjects  and  those  who 
want  all  the  time  possible  for  military  train- 
ing. 

This  vitally  important  question  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Clarence  Dykstra.  Director  of 
the  Selective  Service  Administration;  Dr. 
Isaiah  Bowman,  president  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  chairman  of  the  military 
affairs  subcommittee  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  Education  and  Defense;  and  Col.  Wil- 
liam H.  Draper,  Jr  ,  of  the  General  Staff  of 
the  United  States  Army,  now  assigned  to  the 
Selective  Service  Administration. 

Moderator  Denny  Just  a  word  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Richard  Evans,  of  the  Florida  Congress  of 
Democracy,  and  to  all  of  his  asscciates,  for 
their  able  assistance  on  this  program;  and  we 
hope  you  will  all  Join  us  at  next  week's  Town 
Meeting. 
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There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  lend-lease  bill  offers  the  American 
people  their  last  best  hc)pe,  short  of  war,  to 
safeguard  their  peace  and  security  In  this 
time  of  unparalleled  wcrld  upheaval.  It  is 
the  instrument  forged  by  our  democracy  to 
put  America's  material  resources  to  work  In 
the  cause  of  human  freedom.  Its  passage  Is 
vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 

No  candid  observer  can  stirvey  the  extraor- 
dinary world  events  In  the  last  8  years  with- 
out being  struck  by  this  lamentable  fact: 
While  Hitler  pursued  step  by  step  his  well- 
laid  plans  for  world  conquest,  the  leading 
democracies  failed  to  establish  a  timely  and 
consistent  foreign  polity  compatible  with 
their  own  military  security.  Prance  neither 
completed  the  Maginot  line  so  necessary  to 
a  purely  isolationist  d^jfenslve  policy,  nor 
built  up  the  offensive  power.  In  airplanes  and 
mechanized  equipment,  needed  to  aid  the 
Allies  in  eastern  Europe  whose  boundaries  it 
was  pledged  to  defend.  Britain  likewise  for 
years  neither  helped  put  brakes  on  the  ex- 
panding forces  of  Nazi-Fascist  aggression 
when  it  was  still  relatively  strong  enough  to 
do  so.  nor  rearmed  fast  enough  to  be  fully 
ready  when  those  forces  were  Inevitably 
tiuned  In  Its  direction. 

The  half-hearted.  Inconsistent  policies 
pursued  by  these  democracies  had  not  saved 
them  from  the  horrors  of  war— they  simply 
made  Inevitable  a  war  which  could  have 
been  avoided  If  peaceful  but  vigorous  action 
had  been  taken  in  time. 

The  American  people  fervently  want  and 
seek  peace,  but  the  terilble  urgency  of  the 
hour  compels  us  to  face  facts,  honestly  and 
squarely.  We  now  have  neither  the  armed 
forces  capable  of  keeping  war  away  from  this 
hemisphere,  nor  the  statutory  machinery  to 
extend  all  material  aid  to  the  democracies 
abroad  whose  gallant  fight  gives  us  time  to 
prepare  and  whose  victory  would  end  all 
threats  to  our  own  security.  The  lend-lease 
bill,  coupled  with  a  miglity  rearmament  pro- 
gram. Is  America's  answer  to  the  challenge  of 
these  facts.  It  is  the  only  effective  answer, 
short  of  war,  which  America  can  give  and 
still  remain  true  to  the  Ideals  and  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  it  stands  In  the  eyes  of  Its 
own  citizens  and  of  the  plain  people  all  over 
the  world. 

For  our  country  to  withhold  that  full  aid 
now  will  not  help  toward  a  Just  peace  abroad 
or  save  our  own  people  from  the  horrors  of 
war.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  repeti- 
tion by  us  of  the  earlier  tragic  errors  of  the 
democracies  abroad.  Such  a  policy  on  our 
part  might  weU  prove  fatal  to  Britain's 
chances  of  survival,  and  hence  actually  speed 
the  day  when  America  would  face,  on  both 
sides  and  alone,  the  hostile  and  victorious 
forces  of  totalitarian  aggression. 

If  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
falls,  America  will  be  confronted  In  the  Pacific 
with  imperial  Japan,  controlling  the  vital 
rubber  and  tin  resourct^s  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  committed  to  a  frank  policy  of  unlimited 
expansion  throughout  Oceania.  On  the  At- 
lantic side,  we  wovdd  face  the  Nazl-Pasclst 
hosts,  fiushed  with  conquest  and  controlling 
the  resources  of  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
Africa.  These  mighty  forces  have  Joined  In  a 
tripartite  pact  speclfli-'ally  aimed  at  this 
country.  No  such  powerful  combination  of 
hostile  forces  has  ever  confronted  us  at  any 
time  In  our  history. 

The  combined  sea  power  of  the  Axis  would 
be  vastly  superior  to  our  own,  and  we  could 
not  possibly  overcome  that  superiority,  in 
view  of  the  vastly  greater  shipbuilding  ca- 
pacity available  to  the  Axis  abroad.  Until 
1946,  we  will  not  even  have  available  a  two- 
ocean  Navy.  Under  thi^e  circumstances,  the 
oceans  lapping  our  shores  would  be  trans- 
formed from  formidable  barriers  of  defense 


to  wide-open  avenues  for  aggression  against 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

To  assume  that  this  hemisphere  wotild  not 
be  the  object  of  ceaseless  infiltration  and  ag- 
gression by  the  totalitarian  forces,  would  be 
a  shocking  default  of  duty  by  any  public  offi- 
cial charged  with  national  defense.  The  Axis 
Powers,  as  well  as  the  forces  of  Communist 
Russia,  stand  committed  to  the  destruction 
of  democratic  Institutions  everywhere.  The 
Axis  Powers  have  no  coherent  philosophy 
with  which  to  keep  their  masses  under  sub- 
jection, other  than  the  philosophy  of  force 
and  destruction.  They  hate  us  because  our 
very  existence  challenges  that  philosophy. 
They  hate  us  because  by  the  strength  of  our 
example,  we  lay  bare  to  their  own  people  their 
Inherent  weakness,  tjrranny  and  immorality.. 
Today,  the  more  effectively  we  strive  to  make 
democracy  work,  the  greater  Is  the  Axis' 
desire  to  see  us  crushed.  Moreover,  If  the 
Axis  Powers  win  abroad,  they  will  have  won  a 
partial  victory  over  us  as  well,  because  imper- 
ative military  necessities  would  make  such 
vast  drains  upon  our  resources  and  man- 
power as  to  undermine  our  economy,  our 
standard  of  life,  and  possibly  our  form  of 
government. 

In  weighing  the  strength  and  immediacy 
of  the  Axis  menace  If  Britain  falls,  It  Is  essen- 
tial to  realize  that  Hitler's  aggression  against 
the  American  Continent  would  not  begin 
with  the  bombing  of  New  York,  any  more 
than  his  march  of  European  conquest  start- 
ing In  1933  began  with  the  bombing  of  Lon- 
don. At  the  outset  the  Axis  Powers  would 
direct  against  this  hemisphere  acts  of  ag- 
gression without  armies;  they  would  fight  us 
In  battles  without  bullets.  In  these  modem 
methods  of  modern  warfare.  Ideas  are  weap- 
ons, and  economic  sinews  are  the  panzer 
divisions  of  the  Invading  force.  By  such 
methods  of  bloodless  conquest  the  Nazis  had 
won  a  series  of  successes  in  eastern  Europe 
long  before  the  final  show-down  began  on  the 
Channel  coast. 

Exhibit  A  In  any  demonstration  of  this 
Nazi  technique  is  the  unhappy  Kingdom  of 
Rumania,  Hitler's  present  base  of  operations 
In  the  Balkans.  Depression  and  the  collapse 
of  Rumania's  agricultural  markets  had 
plunged  most  of  her  population  into  misery 
during  the  early  1930's.  As  soon  as  Hitler 
came  to  power  In  Germany,  some  of  his 
agents  began  a  ceaseless  agitation  to  stir  up 
Rumania's  minorities  against  their  Govern- 
ment, while  at  the  very  same  time  other  Nazi 
agents  were  encouraging  the  antl-Semltlc 
Iron  Guard  to  demand  that  the  minorities 
be  destroyed  entirely  as  national  groups.  By 
playing  one  group  against  another,  the  Nazis 
succeeded  in  discrediting  the  two  R\unanlan 
political  parties  which  might  have  offered  op- 
position to  German  domination.  At  the  same 
time  the  Nazis  were  exploiting  their  advan- 
tageous trade  position  to  extend  their  in- 
fluence over  Rumania's  economic  life.  The 
inevitable  outcome  of  this  studied  campaign 
was  the  German-Rumanian  economic  agree- 
ment of  April  1939,  which  gave  the  full  meas- 
ure of  Rumania's  subjection  to  Nazi  control. 
This  agreement  Is  without  precedent  between 
two  established  states,  and.  In  fact,  few  colo- 
nies have  ever  been  so  completely  subordi- 
nated to  external  control  as  was  Rumania 
under  this  treaty.  Germany  acquired  for  6 
years  practically  complete  control  over  Ru- 
mania's economy.  Germany  acquired  practi- 
cally all  Rumanian  export  crops  at  fixed 
prices.  Rumania's  agriculture  was  to  be  re- 
made to  fit  Nazi  needs,  and  the  revision  was 
to  be  directed  by  Nazi  experts.  The  Nazi  Dye 
Trust  would  direct  the  creation  of  a  new  soy- 
bean Industry  to  supply  fats  and  other  food- 
stuffs for  Hitler's  armies.  German-Rumanian 
companies  were  to  be  formed  to  exploit  for 
Germany's  exclusive  benefit  Rumania's  great 
resources  of  oil,  bauxite,  chrome,  manganese, 
etc.  Germany  was  granted  free  zones,  where 
plants  and  warehouses  would  be  established 
Xree  from  Riunanian  control.    The  output  ol 


these  industries  was  committed  to  Germany 
In  advance  at  fixed  prices. 

The  Mad  policy  of  deliberately  provoked 
disunity  recently  culminated  in  civil  war, 
followed  by  complete  Nazi  occupation  and 
enslavement  of  Rumania.  Thus,  step  by  step, 
the  Nazis  have  destroyed  a  once  Independent 
country,  without  firing  a  shot,  and  wltbout 
even  issuing  an  ultimatum. 

What  the  Nazis  have  done  in  the  Balkana. 
Hitler  and  his  henchmen  have  already  threat- 
ened to  do  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In 
Latin  America,  as  in  the  Balkans,  there  are 
already  large  minorities  of  Axis  agents  and 
sympathizers,  leady  to  foment  discord  and 
disunity.  A  victorious  Axis  would  find  there, 
as  in  the  Balkans,  a  vast  market  for  its  man- 
ufactured goods,  and  a  rich  source  of  raw 
materials,  indvistrial  and  agricultural,  which 
must  find  an  export  market,  chiefly  outside 
this  hemisphere. 

If  Britain  falls,  the  Axis  wUl  make  power- 
ful bids  for  Latin-American  surplxises  and 
for  the  Latin-American  import  market, 
backed  by  the  slave  economies  of  three  con- 
tinents. The  price  of  the  Axis  business  In 
Latin-America,  as  elsewhere,  would  be  in- 
filtration of  Axis  political  doctrines.  The 
already  powerful  Axis  partisans  In  these 
countries  would  ride  the  wave  of  success 
abroad.  The  highly  subsidized  Nazi  commer- 
cial air  lines,  manned  by  Nazi  military  pilots, 
would  drive  our  own  Pan  American  lines  out 
of  competition,  and  create  Irmumerable  air 
bases  available  for  possible  attack  upon  the 
Panama  Canal  and  our  Caribbean  defenses, 
If  not  upon  the  very  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Only  yesterday  a  Nazi  vessel  deliv- 
ered a  fleet  of  such  air  liners  at  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro. That  is  the  best  indication  of  the 
Importance  the  Nazis  attach  to  commercial 
aviation  In  the  republics  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

Nazi  propaganda  activities  throughout 
Latin  America  began  from  the  outset  of  the 
Hitler  regime,  as  I  demonstrated  In  detail  In 
my  Senate  speech  last  September  on  the 
Export-Import  Bank  bill.  Those  propaganda 
activities  have  already  culminated  in  care- 
fully laid  and  well-financed  plots  to  seize 
political  control  in  at  least  two  major  South 
American  countries,  Brazil  and  Uruguay.  The 
complete  consummation  of  that  poUcy  waa 
plainly  indicated  by  Hitler  when  he  flatly 
declared  in  his  speech  only  a  few  days  ago: 
"We  are  going  to  do  business  solely  on  the 
basis  of  German  advantage.  •  •  •  No 
American  or  British  Interests  are  going  to 
put  a  stop  to  our  way  of  doing  business." 

UiUess  we  were  prepared — which  we  ara 
not — for  all-out  warfare  with  the  Axis  hav- 
ing ramifications  In  two  oceans  and  on  five 
continents,  we  must  contemplate  the  serloua 
danger  that  the  Axis  may  win  effective  con- 
trol over  large  portions  of  this  hemisphere 
without  dropping  a  single  bdmb  and  without 
sending  a  single  soldier  from  overseas. 

The  opponents  of  the  President's  lend-lease 
program  are  sincere  In  emphasizing  the  pos- 
sible dangers  that  it  involves.  But  those 
dangers  cannot  be  evaluated  except  by  com- 
parison with  the  reasonable  alternatives. 
America's  solemn  commitments  under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  pan-American 
agreements  of  recent  years  require  us  to  op- 
pose any  aggression  against  any  foot  of  North 
or  South  American  territory,  or  any  attempt 
by  a  non-Ameiican  power  to  force  its  system 
of  government  upon  any  part  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. Our  security  would  demand  such 
guaranties  even  if  otir  national  honor  were 
not  already  committed  to  their  enforcement. 
Yet  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  about  the 
enormous  military  and  economic  problems 
presented  In  such  continental  defense.  If  we 
let  Britain  go  down  now.  we  are  deliberately 
selecting  a  line  of  defense  most  advantageous 
to  our  enemies,  and  we  are  deliberately  invit- 
ing war  to  come  to  this  hemisphere. 

America  has  another  choice,  and  has  the 
time  to  exercise  It.    The  United  States  and 
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Britain  between  them  now  have  superiority 
In  sea  power,  the  most  declalve  force  In  mod- 
em mmury  history.  We  are  still  free,  there- 
fore, to  choose  the  defense  most  economical 
of  our  own  resources  and  Involving  the  least 
risk  of  shedding  American  blood.  That  de- 
fense Is  afforded  us  by  the  embattled  British 
people.  So  long  as  they  continue  their  gal- 
lant resistance,  the  powerful  British  Fleet 
commands  the  sea  approaches  to  this  hemi- 
sphere and  forecloses  any  aggression  In  our 
direction.  The  President's  preparedness  and 
lend-lease  program  helps  reinforce  that  outer 
rim  of  our  defense  and  gives  reasonable  prom- 
ise of  ultimate  British  victory.  By  an  over- 
whelming vot«,  America  chooses  that  covirse. 

Among  the  great  majority  of  our  people 
and  Members  of  Congress,  such  disagreement 
as  exists  turns  on  method  rather  than  policy. 
Opponents  of  the  lend-lease  bill  have  put  for- 
ward a  proposal  to  extend  a  92,000.000,000 
credit  to  Britain.  Adherents  of  both  pro- 
posals thus  endorse  aid  to  Britain,  and  neither 
would  commit  this  Government  to  anything 
beyond  material  aid.  Both  proposals  recog- 
nize the  danger  to  American  institutions  of  a 
Hitler  victory,  both  give  rise  to  the  same  risk 
of  Hitler's  displeasure  in  event  of  that  vic- 
tory, and  both  depart  from  the  path  of  tech- 
nical international  law.  The  real  issue  Is 
therefore  the  relative  extent,  the  flexibility, 
and,  above  all,  the  speed  of  the  help  to  be 
rendered  Prom  these  vital  standpoints  the 
lend-lease  plan  merits  full  support  of  all  who 
want  really  effective  material  aid — all  possible 
material  aid  now — to  go  to  Britain.  Funda- 
mentally, Britain's  Inunedlate  need  is  for 
every  possible  defense  article  we  can  spare 
DOW,  and  not  simply  credits  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  defense  articles  In  the  future. 

WhUe  the  bUl  Is  adapted  to  meet  quickly 
and  effectively  the  Imperative  needs  of  the 
■hifting  international  scene  In  relation  to  ova 
own  defense,  every  reasonable  safeguard  has 
been  thrown  about  the  powers  granted  to  the 
President.  All  such  authority  expires  within 
3  years  at  the  latest,  and  may  be  withdrawn 
at  any  earlier  date  by  a  simple  majority  vote 
of  Congress.  The  President  must  report  to 
"  Congress  at  least  every  90  days  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  legislation.  No  defense  articles 
available  from  prior  appropriations  may  be 
disposed  of  by  him  until  after  consultation 
with  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  or  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  in  no  event 
can  such  equipment  exceed  •1.300,000,000  In 
Talue.  All  further  aid.  of  this  or  any  other 
character,  is  subject  to  the  exclusive  control 
of  CDngress  over  the  Nation's  purse  strings, 
nothing  in  the  bill  is  to  be  understood  as 
authorizing  convoys  by  United  States  naval 
vessels,  or  as  authorizing  United  States  mer- 
chant ships  to  enter  war  zones  established 
under  the  Neutrality  Act. 

As  the  constitutional  head  of  our  defense 
forces  and  the  constitutional  spokesman  for 
the  United  States  in  foreign  affairs,  the  Pres- 
ident, and  the  President  alone,  can  be  vested 
With  the  powers  necessary  to  be  exercised  for 
OMi  own  national  defense.  Whether  these 
powers  should  be  granted  at  all,  therefore, 
rests  in  the  final  analysis  upon  whether  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  put  their  trust 
to  their  President.  In  President  Roosevelt, 
we  know  we  have  a  leader  gifted  with  rare 
Tlslon  and  humanitarian  statesmanship,  a 
leader  supremely  capable  of  exercising  his 
authority  in  the  full  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
and  in  the  full  realization  of  his  foremost  re- 
sponsibility— to  guard  America's  peace.  Every 
American  President  in  a  time  cf  great  crisis 
has  had  thrust  upon  him  the  responsibilities 
Inherent  in  the  occasion  and  in  the  office 
which  he  holds.  Every  such  President  who 
has  accepted  and  exercised  those  responsibili- 
ties has  been  vindicated  by  the  verdict  of  his- 
tory.  So  it  will  be  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


As  we  marshal  all  material  aid  for  Britain, 
the  American  people  thrill  to  the  example  of 
courage  and  fortitude  demonstrated  by  Brit- 
ain's fighting  men,  and  by  that  even  greater 
army  of  Britain's  civilians  who  share  the 
work  and  the  risks  of  guarding  the  British 
Isles.  Nowhere  has  the  democratic  spirit 
shone  forth  more  brightly  than  in  those  re- 
markable letters  which  have  come  out  of 
Britain  in  recent  months,  written  by  the 
plain  people  who  live  through  the  nightly 
horror  of  air  raids.  From  one  British  mother 
comes  a  statement  which  has  impressed  me 
deeply : 

"When  people  say  how  dreadful  it  is  that 
women  and  children  should  be  in  danger  of 
bombing,  I  don't  belittle  the  danger,  but  I 
cannot  help  feeling  they  would  have  been  in 
a  much  worse  case  if  there  had  been  no  war. 
If  there  had  been  no  revolt  against  Hitler 
they  would  be  in  the  far  greater  danger  of 
having  their  minds  defiled  by  the  evil  doc- 
trines of  fascism,  the  glorification  of  force, 
arrogance,  cheating,  and  blasphemy  against 
truth.  No,  we  are  not  really  In  danger,  we 
are  escaping  out  of  It;  and  all  the  noise  and 
damage  of  air  raids  is  not  an  alarming  horror, 
but  a  comforting  assurance  that  we  shall  not 
sink  into  the  abyss  of  degradation  that  was 
yawning  for  us.  I  would  rather,  not  only 
for  myself,  but  for  every  one  I  care  for.  be 
killed  or  disabled  in  body  than  be  contented 
under  a  fascist  regime;  that  is  the  direct 
danger  that  can  beset  humanity  today.  De- 
struction is  better  than  debasement;  and  as 
long  as  we  do  feel  like  that  (and  there  are 
many  who  feel  that  without  knowing  exactly 
what  they  feel)  we  shall  neither  be  destroyed 
nor  debased.  You  can't  conquer  a  nation 
that  won't  accept  defeat." 

It  is  in  that  unconquerable  spirit  that 
Britain  asks  our  material  aid.  As  long  as 
such  aid  flows  abroad  in  ever-increasing 
quantities,  we  can  be  certain  that  that  spirit 
will  successfully  defend  Britain's  freedom, 
and  restore  freedom  for  the  rest  of  the  Old 
World. 


The  Lease-Lend  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  March  4  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13) .  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.   JOSH  LEE.  OP 
OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  radio  speech 
which  I  delivered  last  night  over  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  air,  the  war 
in  Europe  is  not  merely  a  war  to  change 
boundaries.  It  Is  a  war  to  destroy  liberty  and 
establish  despotism. 

But  In  spite  of  the  many  proofs  which  have 
happened  right  before  our  eyes  within  the  last 
2  years,  proofs  that  Hitler  is  out  to  conquer 
the  world,  there  are  still  a  few  false  prophets 
in  the  United  States  who  attempt  to  put  the 


people  of  America  to  sleep  with  the  dangerous 
narcotic  that  it  can't  happen  here. 

But  in  spite  of  the  words  of  these  false 
prophets  who  have  been  wrong  consistently  in 
their  soothing-sirup  predictions  about  Hitler, 
I  wish  to  quote  Hitler's  own  words  concern- 
ing his  plans  for  world  domination. 

He  said : 

"National  socialism  alone  Is  destined  to 
liberate  the  American  people.  •  •  •  I 
shall  undertake  this  task  simultaneously  with 
the  restoration  of  Germany  to  her  leading 
position  in  America." 

Then,  again,  Adolf  Hitler  said  only  last 
December : 

"Two  worlds  are  in  conflict — two  philoso- 
phies of  life.  •  •  •  One  of  these  two 
worlds  must  break  asunder." 

Thus  Hitler  defiantly  announces  that  he 
Intends  to  break  asunder  the  democratic  way 
of  life.  Even  Hitler  is  more  honest  than 
those  here  in  America  who  are  telling  the 
American  people  that  the  conflict  In  Europe 
is  merely  a  war  of  power  politics  and  Is  there- 
fore no  concern  of  ours. 

Hitler  has  gone  even  further  and  told  the 
world  that  he  intends  to  establish  actual 
human  slavery.  This  bizarre  threat  has  al- 
ready been  carried  out.  Many  of  the  con- 
quered people  of  Europe  are  today  working 
under  German  masters. 

But  In  order  to  give  you  a  clearer  picture 
of  the  purposes  of  national  socialism,  let  us 
hear  from  Walter  Darre,  Relchmlnlster  of 
Agriculture,  who  made  a  speech  at  Hitler's 
Instance  in  May  of  last  year.    He  said: 

"We  are  going  to  win  this  war,  and  here  are 
our  alms.  •  •  •  We  shall  be  the  absolute 
masters  of  two  continents,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Soviet  Russia.    •     •     • 

"Thus  a  new  aristocracy  of  German  masters 
(Herrenvolks)  will  be  created.  This  aristoc- 
racy will  have  slaves  assigned  to  It,  these 
slaves  to  be  their  property  and  to  consist  of 
landless,  non-German  nationals." 

Then  he  said: 

"Please  do  not  interpret  the  word  'slaves' 
as  a  parable  or  as  a  rhetorical  term;  we  ac- 
tually have  in  mind  a  modern  form  of  me- 
dieval slavery." 

HrTLER   IS   ANTI-CHRIST 

Not  only  does  Hitler  propose  to  estab- 
lish human  slavery  but  he  has  announced 
his  determination  to  destroy  Christianity. 
Hitler  said: 

"The  religions  are  all  alike,  no  matter 
what  they  call  thetnselves.  They  have  no 
future — certainly  none  for  the  Germans. 
Fascism,  if  It  likes,  may  come  to  terms  with 
the  church.  So  shall  I.  Why  not?  That 
will  not  prevent  me  from  tearing  up  Chris- 
tianity root  and  branch  and  annihilating 
it   In   Germany." 

Then,  again,  he  said: 

"Whether  it  is  the  Old  Testament  or  the 
New  •  •  •  it  Is  all  the  same  old  Jewish 
swindle.  You  can't  make  an  Aryan  of 
Jesus.    That   is   nonsense." 

Then,  referring  to  the  ministers,  he  said: 

"•  •  •  so  will  they  replace  the  cross 
with  our  swastika.  Instead  of  worshiping 
the  blood  of  their  quondam  Saviour,  they 
win  worship  the  pure  blood  of  our  people." 

Is  there  any  honest  person  In  the  United 
States  who  doubts  that  Hitler  is  anti- 
Christian  and  that  in  the  "new  order"  which 
he  proposes  to  establish  throughout  the 
world,  that  It  is  his  Intention  to  "tear  up 
Christianity,  root  and  branch"? 

Is  there  any  honest  person  who  does  not 
believe  that  Hitler  proposes  to  establish  a 
system  of  slavery  under  the  swastika  and  that 
he  intends  to  extend  the  swastika  throughout 
the  world  by  force  of  military  power?  How, 
then,  can  these  self-styled  champions  of  peace 
and  democracy  say  that  the  conflict  In  Europe 
iB  no  concern  of  ours?    Everything  that  we 
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hold  dear  Is  at  stake.  Democracy  is  at  death 
grips  with  despotism  and  liberty  itaelf  is  in 
the  balance.  Hitler  h;is  truthfully  said  that 
two  worlds  are  in  convict — two  philosophies 
of  life.    One  of  these  must  break  asunder. 

Which  wUl  It  be?  Democracy  or  despot- 
ism? American  industry  holds  the  answer. 
This  war  is  a  contest,  of  industrial  power. 
The  combined  industrial  capacity  of  England 
and  America  will  crush  Hitler  without  Amer- 
ica entering  the  war. 

The  American  people  have  overwhelmingly 
approved  the  policy  of  material  aid  to  England 
as  the  best  means  of  safeguarding  our  own 
peace  and  security. 

But  Hitler  has  his  helpers  in  this  covmtry 
who  are,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  but 
certainly,  aiding  Hitler  every  day  they  block 
the  passage  of  the  lease-lend  bill,  because 
its  purpose  is  to  energize  the  policy  of  mate- 
rial aid  to  England. 

Hitler  said  that  he  would  have  Just  such 
help  In  every  country.    He  said : 

"We  can  always  find  .such  men.  We  can  find 
them  in  every  country.  We  dont  even  have 
to  buy  them.  They  will  come  to  us  of  their 
own  accord.  Pride,  confused  thinking,  politi- 
cal animosity,  and  egotism  are  their  chief 
motives." 

Yes,  there  are  Quislings  and  Lavals  In 
America  who  are  workJng  against  the  passage 
of  the  lease-lend  bill  Just  as  they  worked 
against  repeal  of  the  embargo  and  passage  of 
the  military-training  law. 

Hitler  Is  helped  by  every  day  that  passage 
of  the  lease-lend  bill  is  delayed,  while  our 
chances  of  peace  are  decreased  by  the  same 
ratio. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  translate  into 
action  a  plank  from  both  political  platforms, 
passed  upon  by  more  people  than  ever  voted 
in  any  previous  election  In  the  United  States, 
and  yet  our  democracy  is  stalemated.  It  is 
rendered  impotent  by  the  false  prophets 
whose  predictions  have  been  wrong  every 
step  of  the  way. 

I  believe  that  if  Hitler  defeats  England,  he 
would  make  an  immecilate  attempt  to  invade 
the  Americas,  but  even  if  he  did  not  he  most 
certainly  would  make  an  economic  assatilt 
on  the  United  States. 

Again  quoting  the  Relchmlnlster  of  Agri- 
culture in  Hitler's  government,  when  he  said: 

"The  United  States,  also,  will  be  forced  by 
Germany  to  complete  and  final  capitulation. 
Our  superior  IndustrirJ  products  will  be  sold 
at  very  low  prices  to  the  whole  world  and 
will  cause  the  United  States  to  have  not  7,- 
000,000  but  30,000,000  to  40.000,000  unem- 
ployed. Mr.  Roosevelt  will  then  beg  the  Fueh- 
rer on  his  knees  to  purchase  from  the  United 
States  not  manufactured  products  but  raw 
materials  at  prices  which  we  shall  dictate." 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  if  Hitler  defeats  Eng- 
land the  United  States  would  then  be  com- 
pelled to  compete  economically  with  the  slave 
labor  of  the  world.  This  would  bring  on  hard 
times,  unemplo3n3ient,  and  depressions.  Such 
a  condition  is  Ideal  for  the  spreading  of  Hit- 
ler's philosophy  of  national  socialism.  Even 
our  armies  would  be  helpless  to  prevent  the 
Invasion  of  such  enemy  Ideas  into  our  country. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL   ASSAULT 

In  every  one  of  the  countries  conquered  by 
Hitler  he  made  his  advance  preparation  by  a 
campaign  of  propaganda. 

There  is  no  doubt  now  but  that  Hitler's 
secret  weapon  is  propaganda.  He  seeks  to 
rot  the  fabric  of  our  national  strength  by 
assaulting  the  temples  of  our  faith.  Today 
his  agents  are  preaching  his  slogans  and  catch 
phrases  with  a  vengeance.  They  are  shouting 
them  from  every  radio. 

For  example.  Hitler's  helpers  have  branded 
the  lease-lend  bill  s  "war  bUl"  and  a  "dic- 
tator bill."  yet  it  is  actually  a  peace  bill 
and  a  bill  to  preserve  democracy. 

Then  again,  there  is  the  charge  that 
"Roosevelt  is  leading  this  country  into  war." 


Such  cunningly  phrased  propaganda  is  carry- 
ing out  Hitler's  scheme  to  the  letter. 

A  leading  German  writer,  Ewald  Herman 
August  Banse,  who  explained  the  technique 
of  Hitler's  propaganda,  said  that  the  pur- 
pose was  "to  convince  It  (the  enemy  nation) 
that  it  is  being  deceived,  misled,  and  brought 
to  destruction  by  its  own  government,  in 
order  that  it  may  lose  confidence  in  the 
Justice  of  its  cause  and  that  thus  the  oppo- 
sition at  home  •  •  •  may  raise  its  head 
and  make  trouble  more  successfully  than 
before.' 

Have  not  the  opponents  of  aid  to  England 
preached  from  every  platform  and  radio 
that  the  people  of  this  country  are  being 
deceived  and  misled  by  their  own  Govern- 
ment? Have  not  they  by  innuendo  and  im- 
plication tried  to  make  the  people  lose  con- 
fidence in  the  "Justice  of  their  cause"? 

But  to  quote  further,  Banse  B&ys,  "the 
original  well-knit,  solid,  powerful  fabric  of 
the  enemy  nation  must  be  gradually  disin- 
tegrated, broken  down,  rotted,  so  that  it  falls 
to  pieces  like  a  fungus  when  one  treads  on  it 
In  a  wood." 

The  opponents  of  the  lease-lend  bill  have 
harped  on  every  discordant  string  in  America 
in  order  to  break  dovpn  the  "original  well- 
knit,  solid,  powerful  fabric"  and  disintegrate 
American  unity. 

Old  political  quarrels  have  been  revived. 
Statements  which  were  made  in  the  heat  of 
the  recent  campaign  have  been  reflated,  and 
old  wounds  have  been  torn  open.  Personal 
reference  has  been  made  to  every  Senator 
who  was  on  the  purge  list  in  order  to  fan  the 
fires  of  animosity  and  divide  the  Nation. 

Every  ugly  prejudice  has  been  paraded  be- 
fore the  American  people  in  order  to  whip 
up  hatred  and  disunion.  The  result  is  help 
for  Hitler  and  hurt  for  America. 

No  doubt  many  of  Hitler's  helpers  here  in 
the  United  States  are  sincere  Americans  but 
the  more  sincere  a  mistaken  person  is  the 
more  damage  he  can  do.  I  do  not  accuse  the 
opponents  of  the  lease-lend  bill  of  being  in 
Hitler's  pay,  but  they  are  carrying  out  Hit- 
ler's program  even  better  than  if  they  were, 
because  they  have  the  added  advantage  of 
having  good  intentions. 

They  are  dividing  America  when  we  should 
be  united.  They  are  helping  to  rot  the  strong 
fabric  of  American  unity;  they  are  disinte- 
grating American  public  opinion.  In  the 
words  of  Hitler,  they  are  creating  "mental 
confusion,  contradiction  of  feeling,  Inde- 
cisiveness,  and  panic." 

I  call  upon  America  f.  •  unity.  If  we  r\ish 
enough  aid  to  England  in  time,  we  have  a 
chance  of  saving  America  from  the  terrible 
blight  of  war.  This  should  be  Incentive 
enough  to  call  for  the  utmost  in  speed  and 
effort. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  March  4  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


LETTERS    FROM    NORWEGIAN    AND 
SWEDISH  MINISTERS 


Mr.  BONE.    Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  Mr.  Morgenstieme.  the  Minister  of 


Norway,  and  Mr.  Bostrom,  the  Swedish 
Minister,  wrote  open  letters  to  the  editor 
of  the  Washington  Star.  These  letters 
dealt  with  certain  aspects  of  the  struggle 
in  Finland  and  the  position  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  with  relation  to  what 
is  now  going  on.  In  my  Judgment,  they 
are  a  worth-while  contribution  to  the 
current  thought.  They  really  are  a  part 
of  the  history  which  is  now  in  the  mak- 
ing. I  think  they  are  well  worth  preserv- 
ing. I  therefore  a£k  that  they  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star] 

Envot  Takes  Issue  With  Stowv  on  Stobt  or 
NoRWAT'8  Fall — Morgenstierni:  Says  Hm 
cottntrtmen  fought  desperately  acaimst 
Nazis 

To  the  Edttor  of  the  Star: 

There  are  many  Interesting  points  of  view 
in  the  article.  Scandinavian  Twilight,  by  Mr. 
Leland  Stowe,  recently  published  in  yovir 
paper.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  with 
Hitler  loose  in  the  world  there  is  no  possibility 
of  a  real  policy  of  neutrality,  since  the  very 
cornerstone  of  neutrality  is  that  It  be  re- 
spected by  the  belligerents.  And  today  there 
are  certainly  few  Norwegians  who  do  not  will- 
ingly admit  that  the  neutrality  policy  of  their 
country  was  built  on  illusions. 

But  Mr.  Stowe  is  quite  wrong  In  ascribing 
this  attitude  of  the  Norwegians  to  the  fact 
that  they  "had  had  too  much  peace  and  too 
little  hardship."  Had  Mr.  Stowe  possessed 
more  knowledge  of  the  Norwegian  people  than 
can  be  acquired  during  a  6-  cr  6-day  visit  to 
Oslo — which  was  captured  by  the  Germans  at 
the  very  outbreak  of  the  war — he  would  have 
learned  that  Norwegian  farmers,  sailors,  and 
fishermen  know  more  about  toll  and  hardship 
than  many  other  peoples  in  the  world.  In 
any  case,  he  shoTild  have  known  that  our 
famous  ski  champions — ^many  of  whom  are 
simple  workingmen — are  typical  specimens  of 
a  people  that  Is  far  from  flabby  or  soft. 

Norway's  neutrality  policy  In  the  twentieth 
centitfy  had  its  foundation  In  the  whole  Nor- 
wegian way  of  life.  Norsemen  have  long  been 
and  are  a  peace-loving  people  not  because 
they  dare  not  fight  but  because  they  consider 
war  a  shameful  crime  in  a  civilized  world. 
And  true  to  this  belief,  Norwegians  preferred 
to  spend  taxpayers'  money  for  schools  and 
hospitals  rather  than  for  guns  and  tanks. 
They  were  also  convinced  that  it  was  futile 
for  a  small,  sijarsely  populated  country  to  en- 
ter into  an  armament  race  with  the  big 
powers. 

TSTTSTED  IN  COLLECTIVE  SEC  U  KIT  T 

Norway  realized  that  the  only  rerl  basis 
for  her  safety,  her  best  guaranty  of  peace, 
lay  in  International  disarmament  and  in  a 
system  of  collective  security.  Ckjnsequently, 
no  people  in  the  world  supported  the  Idea  of 
a  League  of  Nations  more  fervently  than  the 
Norwegians.  But  as  all  attempts  to  organize 
world  peace  broke  down  more  and  more  after 
1930,  Norway  returned  to  her  policy  of  neu- 
trality, firmly  believing  that  belligerents 
would  respect  this  neutrality. 

Today  everyone  sees  what  an  illusion  this 
was.  Norway  fell  a  victim  to  the  ruthless 
methods  which  Hitler  Introduced  into  Inter- 
national affairs.  But  we  are  in  good,  though 
unhappy,  company — from  Czechodovakia  to 
France.  For  since  1933,  since  Munich,  and 
even  long  after  the  war  began  In  September 
1939,  many  great  statesmen  based  their  pol- 
icies on  the  same  kind  of  illusions.  Pursuing 
such  chimeras  was  thus  not  a  specialty  of 
Scandinavia. 
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And  let  me  say  It  quite  frankly:  We  were 
wrong.  But  we  are  not  ashamed  of  it.  We 
are  not  ashamed  of  having  believed  the  world 
had  reached  such  a  stage  of  civilization  that 
no  new  war  could  start  20  years  after  the 
last  great  holocaust.  We  are  not  ashamed 
of  having  done  more  toward  social  reform 
than  toward  arming,  and  of  having  believed 
In  the  integrity  of  cerUln  great  powers. 

TAXKN    WHOLLY    UNAWARES 

We  are  sorry  and  grieved  to  learn  that  all 
this  was  an  illusion.  But  we  are  not 
ashamed.  Personally,  I  think  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  we  are  fighting  nazi-ism 
1-  simply  because  it  is  a  system  that  prefers 
machine  guns  to  butter.  It  therefore  seems 
to  me  that  Mr.  Stowe  Is  criticizing  the 
Scandinavian  countries  from  an  Ideological 
point  of  view  that  Is  very  close  to  the  Nazi 
glorification  of  armaments  and  war. 

Prom  the  background  of  Norwegian  neu- 
trality It  is  easy  to  understand  why  Norway 
was  taken  almost  wholly  unawares  and  un- 
prepared by  the  ruthless  and  treacherous 
German  attack.  Sufllce  it  to  say  that  orders 
for  mobilization  were  made  known  to  the 
Oslo  population  at  about  the  same  time  as 
the  first  German  planes  landed  at  the  air- 
port outside  the  capital.  The  only  troops  In 
Oslo  were  some  companies  of  the  Royal 
Guard,  and  these  men  fought  the  Germans 
until  It  became  apparent  that  they  could  not 
prevent  vastly  superior  enemy  forces  from 
occupying  the  city. 

Oslo  was  a  lost  city,  one  of  the  first  to  be 
captured  In  Norway.  It  was  lost  In  the  same 
way  as.  later  on.  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  and 
Paris  were  conquered  and  lost.  Therefore. 
Mr.  Stowe's  statement  that  he  saw  "Norway's 
capital  occupied  by  1,400  Nazi  Infantrymen 
without  a  hand  being  lifted  or  a  boo  being 
uttered  among  more  than  30,000  Oeloan's, 
nearly  half  of  them  of  military  age  •  •  ••• 
la  quite  beside  the  point.  What  would  he 
have  had  them  do?  Fight  the  heavily  armed 
Germans  with  bare  fists?  Throw  flower  pots 
at  them? 

THOVSAinW  aisxzD  uvxs 
''  Fortunately  for  the  civil  population,  no 
Buch  outbreaks  occurred.  Furthermore,  did 
the  Hollanders,  the  Belgians,  or  the  French 
offer  open  resistance  when  the  German 
troops  entered  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  and 
Paris?  Of  course  not.  There  wes  no  dif- 
ference In  this  respect  between  Oslo  and 
Paris,  for  both  general  staffs  had  abandoned 
their  capitals  before  the  enemy  approached. 

Mr.  Leland  Stowe  should  not  forget  the  fol- 
lowing fact:  Thoutands  of  young  Norwegians 
risked  their  lives  to  leave  Oclo  after  the  enemy 
occupation  In  order  to  Join  the  Norwegian 
forces  fighting  In  the  valleys.  The  Nor- 
wegian Parliament,  knowing  full  well  that 
the  Army  was  not  mobilized,  that  it  was 
poorly  equipped,  nevertheless  unanimously 
decided  to  resist  the  Nazi  invasion  to  the  ut- 
most. Can  It  be  said  of  such  a  nation,  then, 
that  It  had  "forgot  that  an  Idea,  If  it  Is  great, 
must  be  worth  giving  for  and  worth  djrlng 
for"? 

And  If  Mr.  Stowe  had  followed  the  war  at 
first  hand  In  Norway,  he  could  have  seen  how 
the  Norwegians  fought.  Not  Just  some  of 
them,  but  the  whole  nation.  It  was  a  des- 
perate fight,  and  if  Mr.  Stowe  had  witnessed 
It  his  story  would  have  been  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent one.  The  Norwegians  were  totally  un- 
prepared, lacking  in  planes  and  automatic 
arms,  yet  they  resisted  the  Germans — the 
strongest  military  power  on  the  European 
Continent — for  2  whole  months. 

And  today — as  almost  dally  stories  In  Amer- 
ican newspapers  show — the  Norwegians  are 
carrying  on  an  heroic,  determined,  silent  fight 
■gainst  the  enemy — a  fight  which  terrorism. 


prisons,    and    concentration    camps    cannot 
break. 
Is  this  a  sign  of  a  "flabby"  people? 

W.   MOHCENSTIIENZ. 

Minister  of  Norway. 
BwTDisn  MnnsTEB  Contests  Stowe  Stort  on 

SCANDINAVIA — BOSTROM    CrTES    ARMS.    MUNI- 
TIONS. AND  Men  Sent  To  Aid  Finns  in  War 
With  Russia 
To  the  EorroR  or  the  Star: 

In  yesterday's  issue  of  the  Star.  Mr.  Leland 
Stowe  painted  a  picture  of  the  Swedish  peo- 
ple and  their  reaction  toward  the  war,  par- 
ticularly during  the  Russo-Flnnish  struggle, 
that  I  feel  compelled  to  characterize  as  highly 
unjustified  and  apt  to  mislead  the  American 
opinion  about  my  country. 

Although  Mr.  Stowe  claims  to  look  upon 
Swedish  and  northern  problems  "without 
emotion  and  with  all  the  restraint  that  the 
facts  wlU  permit,"  his  story  is.  In  my  opinion. 
a  typical  example  of  emotional  thinking.  The 
main  thesis  of  Mr.  Stowe  seems  to  be  that  the 
Swedish  people,  having  grown  soft  by  ma- 
terialistic selfishness  and  short-sighted  paci- 
fism, simply  refused  to  fight  when  Finland 
was  attacked  by  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
Sweden  by  open  Intervention  in  Finland 
could  have  brought  along  the  collapse  of 
Russia,  the  tying  up  of  Germany  at  a  north 
European  front,  and  thus  also  could  have 
prevented  the  Invasion  of  the  Low  Countries 
and  the  defeat  of  France.  It  Is  dlfiQcult  to 
argue  against  a  man  who  thinks  so  highly  of 
the  capacity  of  a  people  of  6,000.000  to  turn 
the  whole  current  of  history,  and  I  shall 
therefore  only  give  some  few  facts  In  order 
to  explain  what  Sweden  actually  has  done. 

UNABLE  TO  INTERVENE  OPENLY 

When  Russia  attacked  Finland  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  1939,  the  reorganization  of  Sweden's 
defense  forces,  begun  in  1936.  was  not  com- 
pleted. Confronted  with  the  fact  that  Ger- 
many since  the  end  of  August  1939  had  en- 
tered a  policy  of  close  collaboration  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  certainly  would  have  with 
all  means  opposed  &n  open  Swedish  interven- 
tion with  armed  forces  In  Finland,  the  Swed- 
ish Government  felt  compelled  to  abstain 
from  such  action.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever. It  decided  that  all  possible  aid  and 
assistance  should  be  given  and  that  every 
effort  by  the  Swedish  people  to  support  the 
Finnish  brother  nation  should  be  encouraged. 

That  assistance,  which  Mr.  Stowe  appar- 
ently finds  quite  negligible  and  worthless, 
could  be  characterized  with  some  dry  figures. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  the  hostilities  Sweden 
sent  to  Finland  90,000  rifles  and  light  ma- 
chine guns,  42,000,000  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion, 75  antitank  guns,  150  other  guns  of 
all  calibers  (Including  several  heavy  ones), 
complete  equipment  for  6  fleld-artlllery  bat- 
talions of  3  batteries  each,  large  quanti- 
ties of  ammunition,  and  an  undisclosed  num- 
ber of  bombing  and  pursuit  planes.  It  should 
be  recalled  that  more  than  two-thirds  of 
those  war  materials  were  delivered  during 
the  flrst  6  weeks  of  the  war  in  Finland,  Tep- 
resenting  the  only  supplies  of  war  materials 
that  Finland  got  from  abroad  during  those 
critical  weeks. 

8,500  SWEDISH  VOLUNTEERS 

Furthermore,  some  8,500  Swedish  volun- 
teers enlisted  In  the  Finnish  Army,  all  com- 
pletely armed,  equipped,  uniformed,  and 
paid  from  Sweden,  and  all  led  by  Swedish 
oflBcers.  (As  a  comparison,  it  could  be  men- 
tioned that,  according  to  official  flgures  dur- 
ing the  whole  civil  war  in  Spain — 2>4  years — 
not  more  than  12,545  foreigners  from  54 
countries  enlisted  in  the  Loyalist  forces.) 

About  200  Swedish  doctors  and  400  nurses 
worked  in  Finland  during  the  war. 


More  than  1,200  Swedish  laborers  Joined 
the  volunteer  labor  brigades  which  from  the 
middle  of  February  until  the  beginning  of 
last  fall  took  part  In  buUding  new  defense 
works  in  Finland. 

In  gifts — in  money  and  In  kind — the 
Swedish  people  raised  nearly  160.000,000 
kronor,  equaling  some  $40,000,000.  In  credits 
and  deliveries  of  war  materials,  the  Finnish 
Government  actually  received  from  the  Swed- 
ish Government  about  197,000,000  kronor, 
thus  raising  the  flgures  of  Swedish  aid  to 
Finland  to  some  360.000,000  kronor,  equaling 
$90,000,000. 

willing   to    make    SACRIFICES 

In  order  to  give  a  concrete  Idea  of  what 
these  flgures  mean,  I  beg  to  mention  that 
the  population  of  Sweden  Is  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  that  of  the  United  States.  For  a 
country  the  size  of  the  United  States  the 
corresponding  flgures  would  be  175.000  vol- 
unteers, 4.000  doctors,  8.000  nurses,  24,000 
voluntary  laborers,  $800,000,000  In  gifts,  and 
$1,000,000,000  m  credits.  This  would  show 
the  relative  extent  of  Swedish  aid  to  Finland 
so  far  as  statistical  data  is  concerned. 

From  the  Finnish  side  it  has  been  repeat- 
edly recognized  that  the  Swedish  aid  was  of 
great  Importance  and  that  It  probably  de- 
cisively enabled  Finland  to  carry  out  her 
heroic  flght  for  her  freedom.  That  aid  to 
Finland  was  not  given  by  the  Swedish  people 
hesitatingly  or  as  a  means  to  escape  shedding 
its  own  blood.  Every  Impartial  observer 
knows  that  the  Swedish  people  during  those 
fateful  months  were  willing  to  make  every 
sacrlflce  and  endure  every  hardship  which  the 
Government  could  have  asked  of  them  for  the 
catise  of  Finland  and  the  freedom  of  the 
north. 

GERMAN  action  THREATENED 

Mr.  Stowe  thinks  that  two  Swedish  divi- 
sions sent  to  Finland  would  have  resulted  in 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  Swedish  Army  and 
I  think  It  Is  quite  possible  that  two  divisions 
of  Swedish  soldiers  could  have  considerably 
strengthened  and  prolonged  the  Finnish  re- 
sistance. I  am  perfectly  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  the  political  consequences  of  such 
open  Intervention  would  have  caused  both 
Finland  and  Sweden  more  barm  than  the 
Immediate  military  advantage  of  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  Finnish  front. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Swedish  inter- 
vention would  have  brought  along  an  Imme- 
diate German  reaction.  From  the  German 
side  It  has  been  made  clear  most  author- 
itatively that  such  Intervention,  and  above 
all  the  passage  of  Allied  troops  through 
Sweden  to  Finland,  would  have  resulted  In  a 
German  attack  on  Sweden.  About  the  flnal 
outcome  of  such  an  attack  nobody  could  have 
a  deflnite  Idea. 

Everybody  may  admit,  I  think,  that  the 
prospects  of  a  Swedish-Finnish  flght  against 
both  Russia  and  Germany  would  not  have 
been  too  bright,  and  that  It  could  hardly 
be  expected  of  a  nation  of  6.000,000  delib- 
erately to  provoke  such  a  situation.  One 
thine  Is  certain — Sweden  would  have  been 
compelled  to  withdraw  her  aid.  and  Finland 
In  all  probability  would  have  obtained  no 
help  at  all. 

FINNS    NEVER  ACCCEPTED  ALLIED  AID 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  recall  the  fact 
that  Finland  never  decided  to  accept  an 
Allied  intervention.  It  should  also  be  re- 
membered that  although  the  war  in  Finland 
broke  out  November  30,  1939.  the  Allied 
Powers  did  not  ask  Norway  and  Sweden  for 
permission  to  transit  troops  to  Finland  until 
March  2.  1940.  I  should  also  like  to  quote 
a  statement  made  by  the  then  Finnish  Prime 
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Minister,  the  present  President.  Mr.  Risto 
Ryti.  in  a  speech  March  14.  where  he  said: 
"The  first  batch  of  Allied  troops  would  have 
reached  the  front,  provided  normal  transport 
could  have  been  maintained,  not  earlier  than 
the  end  of  April,  and  the  strength  of  the 
troops,  then  arriving  would  have  been  so 
small  as  to  have  been  Insufficient  even  to 
make  up  for  the  casualties  our  own  army 
would  have  suffered  In  the  meantime.  By 
accepting  this  help,  however,  we  would  have 
been  drawn  Into  the  World  War." 

It  could  be  added  that  according  to  offi- 
cial French  and  British  sources,  the  expedi- 
tionary force  would  not  have  exceeded  50,000 
men. 

What  later  happened  in  Norway  seems 
to  me,  furthermore,  as  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  allied  powers  were  not  prepared 
and  not  In  a  position  at  that  time  to  bring 
either  Finland  or,  eventually,  Sweden  any 
substantial  military  aid.  Mr.  Stowe's  opti- 
mism about  Sweden's  possibility  to  turn 
the  tide  of  the  whole  world  war  appears  to 
be  far  from  the  harsh  realities  of  those 
months. 

STRICT    NEUTRALITY    OBSERVED 

During  the  campaign  In  Norway,  Sweden, 
having  adopted  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality 
In  the  war  between  the  great  countries, 
repeatedly  rejected  strong  German  demands 
for  passage  of  troops  and  war  materials 
through  Sweden  to  the  German  forces  In 
Norway.  Having  within  a  few  days  after 
April  9  completed  the  mobilization  of  all 
her  defense  forces,  Sweden  stubbornly  main- 
tained 1  er  neutrality  and  integrity.  How 
actively  the  neutrality  was  guarded  during 
the  campaign  in  Norway  and  afterward  is 
shown  by  such  a  fact  that  from  April  9 
and  down  to  last  November  more  than  40 
foreign  war  airplanes  were  shot  down  or 
forced  to  land  on  Swedish  territory. 


Mr.  Stowe  has  a  very  pessimistic  view  of 
Sweden's  present  situation.  He  pictures 
Sweden  as  politically  and  morally  subju- 
gated by  Its  pxjwerful  southern  neighbor. 
Mr.  Stowe  left  Sweden  more  than  9  months 
ago.  and  I  doubt  whether  he  has  bothered 
to  obtain  reliable  information  about  Sweden 
and  the  other  Scandinavian  countries  since 
then. 

SWEDEN  NOW    PREPARED 

How  would  he  otherwise  reconcile  his 
words  describing  Sweden's  indep>endence  as 
a  hollow  sepulchre  with  the  fact  that  Sweden 
still  maintains  the  highest  military  prepared- 
ness? Does  he  know  that  the  Swedish  fron- 
tiers day  and  night  are  guarded  by  vigilant 
armies,  well  trained  and  well  equipped,  by  a 
Steadily  Increasing  air  force,  and  by  a  navy 
which  has  grown  In  absolute  and  relative 
strength  for  every  week  that  passes  by? 

Highest  Swedish  authorities  have  repeatedly 
stressed  that  Sweden  has  one  aim  In  Its  for- 
eign policy — to  maintain  the  Independence 
and  centuries-old  democratic  freedom  of  the 
country.  As  recently  as  January  19  the  Swed- 
ish Foreign  Minister  warned  everybody  about 
speculations  concerning  the  new  order  In  Eu- 
rope and  Sweden's  position  therein. 

Without  complaint  and  in  a  magnificent 
spirit  of  national  unity  and  calm  determi- 
nation, the  Swedish  people  have  assiimed  the 
burdens  for  the  defense  of  its  Independence. 
During  the  current  fiscal  year,  for  Instance, 
more  than  2,400.000.000  kronor.  equaling  $100 
for  each  man,  woman,  and  child,  will  be  spent 
for  national  defense,  and  for  the  next  year 
the  government  has  asked  the  Riksdag  to 
appropriate  similar  amounts  for  the  same 
purpose. 

TO  FIGHT  ANY  AGGRESSOR 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
Swedish  people  will  fight  to  the  utmost 
against  every  aggressor  who  would  try  to 
make  an  attempt  on  Sweden's  freedom  and 


Integrity.  An  attack  on  Sweden  now  would 
necessarily  become  a  major  operation  and 
every  aggressive  power  will  have  to  calculate 
whether  the  eventual  result  will  be  worth 
the  cost^  I  should  like  to  add  that  at  vari- 
ous occasions  the  close  collaboration  with 
Finland  has  been  stres-sed  as  a  main  feattire 
In  Swedish  foreign  policy. 

It  Is  hard  for  me  to  understand  why  the 
effort  of  my  people  to  maintain  their  Inde- 
pendence and  democratic  way  of  life  should 
not  be  greeted  with  sympathy  in  this  coun- 
try. At  least,  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  be 
Judged  In  the  light  of  facta."  Sw^en  has 
nothing  to  hide  and  is  quite  sure  that  the 
American  people,  rightly  Informed,  will  not 
deny  us  their  understanding. 

W.  BosTROM,  SuKdisti  Minister. 


Negotiated  Contracts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

OF  GX(»CIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE3 


Tuesdav.  March  4,  1941 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THS 
NAVY 


Mr,  VINSON  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  report  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 


Report  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  period  June  11  to  Dec    31.  1940,  inclusive,  of  contracts  negotiated  under  authority  of 

sec.  4  of  Public  Act  No.  43,  7Sth  Cong.  (53  Stat.  590)  as  amended 


So.  of  contract 

Date  of 
contract 

.VOy-40M) 

.\Oy-4090 

June  17.1fl40 
June  11,1840 

-VOyHlOO 

June  afi.ie40 

NOy-4130 

NOy-4131„     .. 

July   11,1940 
June  28,1940 

.VOy-4132 

do 

.N'Oy-4134 

.\Oy-4154.     ... 
N'Oy-4157 

June  27,  mo 

June  29,1940 

do 

SOy-4158 

.SOy-4162 

do 

July     1. 1940 

\Oy-4163 

July    11,1940 

\Oy-4i64-      .. 

July     2, 1940 

NOy-4166 

July     3, 194( 

.\Oy-1166 

July     1, 1940 

.\Oy-4173 

do._ 

NOy-4175 

do 

NOyH186 

July     3,1940 

NOy-4187 

July     e,1940 

.NOy-4188.       .. 

July    3,1940 

NOy-4205 

July    6, 1940 

NOy-4206. 

July     8,1940 

NOy-4210 

July   11,1940 

NOy-4211 

do 

Name  ol  oontractcra 


Frederick  Snare  Corporation 

Brown  &  Root,  W.  S.  Bellows;  Columbia  Construction 

Co. 
Spencer,    White   and    Prentis.    Inc.:    Foley  Bn».  Inc.; 

MerrittChapmarr  A-  Scott  Corporations. 

Raniaway  Contrartinp^o 

Fred  Uowland,  Inc.  and  Jack  Quinn,  Inc_ 


Duva  EnRineerinp  *  Contracting  Co.;  George  D.  Auchter 
Co.;  Batson-Cook  Co. 

Jeffress-Dyer  Co 

E.  E.  Weddle  4  Co 

Tredcnnick  Billings  Co 


Virginia  Engineering  Co 

Frederick  Snare  Corporation 


Turner  Coattruction  Co_ 


Lindgrcn  4  Swinerton.  Inc.;  Hcgeman  Harris  Co.;  Tucker 

McClure. 
Johnson.'Drake  &  Piper,  Inc.. 


Piatt  Contracting  Co.,  Inc • 

Hawaiian  Dredging  Co.;  Raymond  Concrete  Pile  Co.; 

Turner  Construction  Co.;  Morrison  Knudsen  Co.;  J .  U . 

Pomeroy  &  Co.  „  „ 

Geo.  A.  Fuller   Co.    Merritt-Chspman   &   Scott  Cor 

poration. 
nughesFoulkrod  Co„ • 


H.  M.  Hodges  4  Earn,  partners... 

Rust  Engineering  Co 

M.  H.  Golden  snd^Wa  ter  Trepte. 

J.  Rich  Steers,  Inc.... 

The  Austin  Co 

Simons-Ma  yiant  Co.. . 


Subject  ol  contract 


Breakwater,  at  Coco  Solo,  C.  Z 

Air  station,  at  naval  air  station.  Corpus  Christi,  Tex 

Shipbuilding  drydock.«  and  accessories,  at  Xavy  Yard, 

Norfdlk,  Va.,  Navy  Yard  Philadeluhia,  Pa. 

Aviation  farilities,  naval  air  station,  I'cn.saoola.  Fla 

Aviation  facilities,  naval  air  station.  Miami  (Op«  Locka) 

Fla. 
Aviation  shore  facilities,  at  naval  air  station,  Jacksonville, 

Fla. 

Hangar,  etc.,  at  naval  proving  ground,  Dahlgren.  Va 

Hospital  wards,  at  naval  hospital,  Norfolk.  Va 

Eiplosive-maniifacturini:  building  nnd  storehouse  at  naval 

tor)>edo  station,  Newport,  R   I. 
Aviation  shore  farilities  at  naval  air  station.  Norfolk,  Va.. 
Deren<ie  and  aviation  facilities  at  naval  air  station,  Guan- 

tanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 
Storehoui*  and  accessories  at  navy   yard.  New  York, 

NY 
Aviation  facilities  at  Coco  Solo,  C.  Z 


Additional  aviation  facilities  at  naval  air  station,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

Barracks  and  mess  hall  at  luval  traininc  station,  New- 
port, R.  I. 

Aviation  faciliiies,  buildings,  furl  storage,  dredging,  etc., 
at  Pearl  Harbor  and  tlands  in  Pacific  (western  Pacific). 

Aviat.on  shore  facilities  at  naval  air  station.  Qaocset 

Point,  R.  1. 
Battery  charging  and  overhaul  building  at  Navy  Yard, 

Philadelphia  Pa. 
Marino  Corps  barracks,  temporary   bousing,  at  naval 

operating  base,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Extension  ol  machine-ehop  buildings.  Navy  Yard,  Nor- 
folk. Va. 
Additional  aviation  shore  farilities  at  naval  operating  base, 

San  Diego,  Calif. 
Building  ways  and  (acilitiet  for  armored  dedis  at  Navy 

Yard,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Aviation,  ammunition,  and  fuel-storage  facilities  at  Puget 

Sound  area.  Washington. 
Storehouae,  cafeteria,  Iccker  faciliiies  and  extension  of  pipe 

shop,  at  Navy  Y'ard  Cbarleston,  6.  C, 


Estimated 
cost 


S2,S4(I,000 
23,318,000 

17,000,000 

4,000,000 

12,  TW,  Cf  0 

2».\onit 

\-\  000 
fi89,0UC 

18,  7UI,  aio 
&  190,  000 

iooaooo 

11.060,000 

0,800,000 

400.000 

30,870,000 

24,204,000 

75,000 

1,030.000 

7X,000 

a.e6cooo 

l,77fi,UI0 

7,300,  C|DO 

880^  OO 


Fixed 
lee 


tiflaooo 

1.200,000 

82S,000 

165,000 
157,  £00 

123^000 

10.900 

6,750 

22,300 

67ft,  onu 

22^000 
152^000 
690,000 
410,000 
15,900 
1, '^00, 000 

1,050.000 

4.001 

70.000 

32,900 

145,000 

88,00b 

305,000 

1^750 
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4  of 


Ko.  of  contract 


NOy-421« 

KOyH217 

NOy-«218__.. 

N07-(23« 

NOy-423Q. 


NOy-4232 

NOy-»23« 

KOy-4242 

NOy-4243 


I>st«or 
contract 


Name  of  contractors 


NOy-4250 

NOy-4251 

NOy-42M 

NOy-1277 

NOy-4278 


NOy-42r9 

N0y-«2a) 

KOy-42W 


NOy-i339.. 
NOy-4343.. 

NOy-«344„ 
NOy-i34?.. 

NOy-1362.. 


N0y-13i 

NOy-OM. 

NOy-4300 

NOy-4375 

KOy-4381 

NOy-13S2 

XOy-4383 

NOy-4384. 

NOy-4383 

NOy-43g« 

NOy-43gs , 

NOy-4395...... 

NOy-43«L 

NOy-4397 

NOy-43g8 

NOy-«08 

NOy-4409 

NOy-4410 


July  laiMO 
....do 

do 

July  U.IMO 
July    12,1940 

do 

July   U,1M0 

July  10,1040 
July   18,1040 

July  31.1040 

.....do 

Aug.    ?.  1040 

AuR.  10,1040 
Aug.  20,1040 

Aug.  14. 1940 
.\Ug.  21,  1940 
Aug.  2il040 

Sept   11, 1940 

Sept.  23, 104O 

S«pt.  14. 1040 
Sept.  21. 1040 

Sept.  24, 1040 

Sept.  23, 1040 

Oct.     4, 1040 

.....do 

Oct.     8, 1040 


The  J.  O.  White  Enginecrinn  Corporation. 
United  Engineen  A  Constructors 


NOy-4411. 

NOy-4412. 
NOy-4413. 


NOy-4414 

NOy-4415 


KOy-4422... 
NOy-M23... 
NOy-44a6... 


NOy-4430. 


NOy-4432 

NOy-4435 

NOy-4439 


NOy-*44a.. 


St<»ie  ii  Webster  Engineering  Corporation 

J(^n  McSbaIn,  Inc 

F.  H.  McOraw  A  Co.,  Spearin,  Prestwi  &  Burrows,  Inc... 


LayncAtlantic  Co 

Abertbew  Co 


Kaufman  Construction  Co.:  J.  E  Brcnneman  Co. 
Walter  Kidde  Constructors.  Inc 


Subject  0 1  contract 


Estimated 
cost 


McCloskey  4  Co 

Charles  W  Angle,  Inc. 
Hughes-Foulkrod  Co.. 


Gibbs  A  Bill.  Inc 

Harry  Alexander.  Inc.. 


George  Pollock  Co.;  Guy  F.  Atkinson  Co 

New  England  Foundation  Co 

Diamond  Construction  Co 


Buck-MacDonald  Co.;  Warren  Bros.,  Roads  Co. 
M.  it  L.  Construction  Co.,  Inc 


Oct. 
Oct. 


fi,I040 
4,1040 


Piatt  Contracting  Co.,  Inc. 
McLean  Contracting  Co... 


Cbas.  H.  Tompkins  Co. 


Cbas.  L.  Hoskins... 
Henry  Ericsson  Co. 


Jeflress-Dyer.  Inc 

Wise  Contracting  Co.,  Inc.;  Virginia  Engineering  Co.,  Inc 


Charles  W.  Angle,  Inc.;  Potter  <Ii  Shackelford,  Inc. 
The  William  Simpson  Construction  Co 


McNel.  Construction  Co. 


Doyle  4  Russell 

The  Tredennick  Billings  Co. 


The  Beattie  Corporation .. 

E.  E.  Black,  Ltd.;  James  W.   Glover,  and  Ralph  E 

Woo  ley. 
Riggs-Distler  A  Co.,  Inc 


.do.. ... 

Oct.     7, 1040 

Oct.  10,1040 
Oct.    11,1040 

Oct  12,1940 
do 

Oct    11,3940 

Oct.  UIOM) 
do 

Oct    laiMO 

Oct    18, 1940 

Oct.    23,1040 

Oct.    22,1040 

Oct.  23,1040 
Oct.  18,1040 

Oct.   1&  1040  I  Bay  State  Dredging  4  Contracting  Co. 


Power-plant  improvements,  at  Navy  Yard  New  York, 
N   Y 

Improvement  of  power  plants  at  Navy  Yards,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  and  Charleston.  S.  C;  marine  barracks,  Parns 
Island,  S.C.  ,        „     /„    .       >, 

Improvement  ol  power  plant,  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass., 
submarine  base.  Now  London,  Conn. 

Avi<»tion  and  Marine  Corps  farilities  at  marine  barracks, 
Quantico,  Va.  .    ,, ., 

General  improvements  including  water  Iront  buildings, 
and  new  marine  railway  at  submarine  base,  New 
London .  Conn.  „     .    ,  ,      ,  _   _, 

Water  well  at  marine  barracks.  Parris  Island,  t<.  C     .    . 

Shipway,  barracks,  extensions  ol  buildings,  at  Navy  Yard, 
Portsmouth.  N.  H 

Additional  pier  at  Navy  Yard  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Subassembly  shop,  improvements  oJ  shop  buildings,  and 
st«>l  storape  runways  at  Navy  Yard,  New  York,  N.  Y  . 

Additional  buildings  and  accessories.  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis,  Md.  . 

Temporary  housing  and  storage  and  aviation  facilities, 
marine  barracks,  Parris  Island,  S.  C. 

Shipfitters  shop  and  shipways  Nos.  2  and  3,  including  run- 
ways, electric  shop,  and  extensions  to  dispensary.  Navy 
Y'ard,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  .       ^      . 

Improvement  of  power  plant,  navaltraining  station.  Great 
Lakes.  111. 

Improvement  oi  power  plant  (interconnection  between 
Brooklyn  Edison  Co.  and  yard  for  improvement  of 
switchboards),  at  Navy  Yard,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fleet  operating  base,  San  Pedro,  Calif 

New  shipbuilding  ways.  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass 

Coal  storage  and  incidental  water-front  construction. 
Navy  Y'ard,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Improvements  to  Naval  Reserve  air-base  facilities,  Naval 
Reserve  air  base,  !?quantum,  Ma.ss. 

Temporary  storehouses.  Naval  Aircraft  Factory,  Navy 
Y'ard,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Marine  Corps  depot  of  sup- 
plies, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Temporary  construction  and  facilities  for  enlisted  per- 
sonnel  naval  training  station  Newport,   R.  1. 

Supply  pier,  rehabilitation  of  existing  piers  and  break- 
water at  submarine  base,  submarine  base,  naval  oper- 
ating base,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Instrument  repair  and  storage  building  and  accessories. 
Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C  ;  naval  research 
laboratory  extension,  Bcllcvue.  D.  C,  and  barracks 
building  and  accessories,  Bellevue,  D.  C. 

Temporary  construction  facilities  for  additional  enlisted 
personnel,  naval  training  station,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Temporary  buildings  and  necessary  facilities  for  enlisted 
personnel,  naval  training  station.  Great  Lakes,  III. 

Additional  facilities,  naval  proving  ground,  Dahlgren,  v  a. 

Housing  and  ammunition  facilities,  naval  mine  depot, 
naval  fuel  depot,  Y'orktown,  Va.  and  Newport  News, 
Va. 

Additional  facilities,  marine Jsarracks,  Parris  Island,  S.  C. 

Housing  units  with  necessary  accessories,  San  Diego  area, 
California. 

Housing  units  with  necessary  accessories.  Long  Beach, 
I      Calif. 

Byrne  Organization Housing  units  with  necessary  accessories,  nava  operating 

'      base,  Norfolk,  Va 


O.  D.  Purington  Co.,  Inc 

OUbane  Building  Co.,  Inc.. 

R.  R.  Richardson  A  Co.,  Inc.,  C.  J  Lindemann  &  Tun 

stall-Johnson  Co..  Inc. 
Irwin  A  Leightoo . .. . 


Sawyer  Construction  Co . 

W.  P.  Thuraton  Co 


I.  C.  Curry  and  F.  E.  Y'oong. 
Daniel  Construction  Co 


Oct.  2%  1040 

Oct.   23,1040 

....do 

Oct.    25,1040 

....do 


Oct  28,1940 

Oct.  20,1040 

Oct  aO,  1040 

Oct.  20,1040 


Allen  J.  Saville,  Inc. 


Southeastern  Construction  Co.  oi  Florida,  Inc ..... 

Southeastern  Construction  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  0.._.. 
The  Harwood-N'ebel  Construction  Co — 


Mion  Construction  Co. 


Leonard  Construction  Co ... 

OUbane  Building  Co.,  Inc.,  Holt  FaircbHd  Co 

Ole  Hansen ...........^.. 

CabOl  Bro6.  and  Ben  C.  Oerwick,  Idc......»..........~, 


Storage  facilities,  naval  operating  base,  Norfolk,  Va 

Torpedo  as;embly  plant,  naval  torpedo  station,  Newport, 

R.  I. 
Extension  o    seawall,  naval  torpedo  station,  Newport, 

R   I. 
Additional  facilities,  fourteenth  naval  district.  Pearl  Har 

bor,  T  H. 
Extension  and  improvements  of  flre-protection  system, 

naval  ammunition  depot.  Fort  Mifflin,  Pa. 
Administration  building  and  additional  facilities,  naval 

torpedo  .station,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Extension  of  barracks  for  school  .or  torpedo  men,  naval 

torpedo  station,  Newtiort,  R.  I 
Laundry  builiings  and  additional  wards,  Norfolk  Naval 

Hospital,  Portsmouth,  Va 
Additions  to  Bancroft  Hall  and  new  recitation  hall.  Naval 

Academy,  .\nnapolis,  Md. 
Light  shop-activities  buildinp  and  accessories.  Navy  Y'ard. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Rehabilitation  oi  submarine  base  facilities  and  construc- 
tion of  marine  railway,  navalstation.  Key  West,  Fla. 

Buildings,  destroyer  ba=e,San  Diego,  Calif 

Barracks  and  shipbuilding  facilities.  Navy  Y'ard.  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 
Dredging,  Naval  Reserve  aviation  base,  Squantum,  Mass.. 
Housing  facilities,  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth  Va. ; 

St.  Juliens  Creek,  Va. 

Housing  facilities,  naval  station.  Key  West,  Fla .....^ 

Housing  facilities,  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

.additional   ammunition  facilities  and   low  cost  housing 

units,  naval  powder  factory.  Indianhead   Md 
Aviation  facilities.  Naval  Reserve  aviation  base,  Atlanta, 

Ga. 
Housing  facilities,  naval  training  station,  Great  Lakes,  111. 

Bousing  facilities,  vicinity  of  Newport,  R.  I 

Shoro  protection  lacilities,  naval  air  station.  Cape  May, 

N.J 
Housing  facilities,  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  CaliL 


}  740,  COO 
1, 325,  COO 

1, 325,  CCC 
1, 460,  250 
2,308,000 

40,000 
1,085,000 

800,000 
1,520.000 

1,  210, 000 

2,  394,  760 
855,000 

450,000 
185,000 

18, 012,  500 
665,000 
243,000 

331,  :oo 

650,000 

455,  COO 
3,226,500 

631,  ceo 

871,600 

l,200,00f 

372,000 
4,026,260 

3,060,000 
3,800,000 

1,263,000 

2,  284,  COO 

856,000 
675,000 

49,500 

1,458,000 

68,400 

544,500 

135,000 

437,000 

1,786,. NX) 

550.000 

923,  COO 

1. 125,  COO 
463,500 

189,900 
713,000 

128.700 

525,000 

I,  »45,  400 

750,000 

574,000 

1,655,000 

150,000 

858,000 


Fixed 
fee 


J37,000 
65,000 

65,000 
66.000 
115,000 

2,000 
45,000 

36,000 
70,000 

50,000 

110,000 

37,500 

23,000 
9,500 

800,000 
35,000 
13,000 

16,500 

25,000 

19,000 
140,000 

25,000 

36,000 

50,000 

16,500 
155,000 

135,000 
140,000 

48,000 

00,000 

37,500 
30,000 

2,500 
75,000 

3,800 
25,000 

6^500 

2a  000 

70.000 

26,000 

45,000 

50,000 
20,000 

8.000 
30,000 

7,000 
21,000 
78,000 

34,000 

23,00C 

6.%  000 

8,000 

33.000 
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Report  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  period  June  11  to  Dec.  31.  1940.  inclusive,  of  contracts  neyotiaUd  under  authority  of  tec.  4  of 

Public  Act  No.  43.  76th  Cong.  {53  Stat.  590)  as  amended — Continued 


Ko.  of  contract 


NOy-4444 

NOy-4445 

NOy-4446 

NGy-4463 

NOy-4466 

KOy-4467 

NOy-4473 

NOy-4478 

NOy-44S8 

NOv-4489 

NOy-44«0 

NOy-4497 

NOy-4500 

NOy-4501 

N0y-4.'i0.'> 

NOy-4506 

NOy-4507 

_  NOy-4511 

NOy-4512. 

NOy-4530 

\Oy-4547 

NOy-4550 

N0y-»6M 

NOy-4555 

KOy-4,"i.s8 

KOy-4.')59 

NOy-4561 

NOy-4583 


Datebf 
contratrt 


Nov.    4,ie4C 

Nov.  1,1940 
Oct.  31,  lfc40 
Nov     6^1940 

....do 

Not.    7,194C 

Nov  8,1940 
Nov.  12,1040 
Nov.  18, 1040 

Nov.  15, 1940 
Nov.  18, 1940 
Nov.  19,1940 
Nov.  20, 1940 
do 

.....do 

.....do 

Nov  23,1940 

Not.  r^ll4t 

do 

Dec.  4,1940 
Dec.  10,1940 

Dec.  11,164C 
Dec.  12,1940 

.....do 

Dec.  13,1940 
Dec.  20,1940 
Dec.  17,1040 

Dec.  26,1940 


Kame  of  contractors 


Day  &  Zimmerman,  Inc. 


Raymond  Concrete  Pile  Co 

Pugot  Sound  Bridge  A  Dredging  Co.  and  Rumsey  A  Co.. 
Henry  E  Baton.  Inc .„ 


White  Construction  Co.,  Inc. 
Hanger  Construction  Co. 


The  Wadhams  May  A  Carey  Co 

Clinton  Construction  Co.  of  Callfomla. 
J.  A.  J.  Construction  Co..  Inc 

William  P.  Lipscomb  Co..  Inc 

Hillyer  A  Lovan 

Matthews  Construction  Co . 

The  Mackle  Co .- 

R.  P.  Farnsworth  A  Co.,  Inc 


Central  Contracting  Co.  and  Brown-Lane  Co 

Thomas  Bate  &  Sons 

Mojave  Corjwration.  and  Pearson  A  Hollingsworth  Co.. 


Walter  L.  Ritchie 


W.  J.  McGee  A  Son,  and  the  Green  Lumber  Co 

C.  M.  Guest  A  Sons 

R.  R.  Richardson  4  Co.,  Inc.'  C.  J.  Lindemann  A  Tun- 
stall-Johnson  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Kaiser  Co.  

Maxor  Construction  Co..  Inc 


The  George  Hyman  Construction  Co 

Kelly  Sales  Corporation 

Leonanl  Construction  Co .......... 

Dinwiddie  Construction  Co .... 


The  Nicholson  Co.,  Inc. 


Subject  of  contract 


Warehou.<!e  and  accessories.  Marine  Corps  depot  of  supplies, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Core  Borings.  Navy  Yard,  New  York  N.  Y' 

Construction  of  pier  No.  3.  Navy  Yard,  Pugot  Sound.  Wash. 
Receiving  barracks  and  accessories.  Navy  Y'ard,  Phila- 

de'phia.  Pa. 
Receiving  barracks  and  accessories.  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn. 

Aviation  facil.ties  Naval  Reserve  aviation  base,  Dallas, 

Tex 
Housing  lacilities,  submarine  base.  New  London,  Conn... 
Aviation-storage  facility  nava!  supply  base,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Housing  facilities,  naval  ordnance  plant,  South  Charleston, 

W.  Va. 

Housing  facilities.  Navy  Y'ard,  Washington,  D.  C 

Housing  facilities,  naval  air  station,  Jacksonville,  Fla.... 

Housinc  facilities  naval  air  station,  Lakehurst,  N.  J 

Housing  facilities,  naval  air  station,  Miami,  Fla 

Aviation   facilities.  Naval   Reserve  aviation  base.  New 

Orleans  La. 

Housinc  facilifie^■.  Orange,  Tex 

Housing  facilities,  Coipiis  ChrLsii,  Tex 

Pier  and  transit  shed,  naval  supply  depot,  San  Diego, 

Calif 
flousinj.  )acilit:ec  Naval  Reserve,  aviation  base,  £quan 

turn  Mass. 

Hoasing  facilities,  Pascagoula,  Miss 

Naval  ammunition  deiiot,  Charle.ston,  S.  C 

Improvements,    naval   ammunitioy   depot.    St.   JoUens 

Creek,  Va. 

Shoro  'acilitie5.  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Calif 

.Ammunition  depot,  construction,  east  coast.  Bums  City, 

Ind. 

Hou«ing  facilities,  .Mexandria,  Va 

Shore  facilities,  Lockwood  Basin,  East  Bopton,  Mass ... 

Housing  facilities,  Coa)  Solo  and  Balboa,  C.  Z 

Aviation  faculties.  Naval  Reserve  aviation  base,  Oakland, 

Calif. 
Constniction  ol  coal-handling  equipment,  naval  torpedo 

station,  Newport  R-  L 


Estimated 
cost 


(1,170,000 
7.  fOO 

2,ooaooo 

450,000 

1.300,000 

750,000 

277,000 
1,800,000 
1.527,000 

1.000,000 
555,000 
12S,700 
555.000 
750,000 

1,480,000 

1, 173,  aw 

1, 530,  OW 

175,  COO 

2,000,000 

l,000,f00 

472,  ax' 

3, 300,  COO 
?,  HSI),  COO 

850,000 

8U,(K)0 

4,234.000 

70ti,ono 

45,000 


fixed 
fee 


(50,000 

420 
05.00U 

aoiooo 

S7.000 

n,ooo 

11.800 
78,000 

Mi,aoo 
72,ooa 

22,00) 

^oa) 

22.000 
83,00) 

55,000 
44,noj 
70,000 

7. 800 

72,000 
45,000 
20,000 

135,000 
100,000 

32.000 

4,000 

165,000 

32,000 

2,600 


Trade  With  Colombia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  March  4  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  HENRY  A.  PHILLIPS 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Henry  Albert  Phillips,  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  March 
2.  1941,  concerning  American  trade  with 
Colombia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times  of  March  2,  19411 

Trade  Drive  bt  Unttd)  States  Gains  in  Co- 
liombia — eusopeam  sources  of  supplt 
Well  Nigh  Inaccessible,  It  is  Revealed  in 
Survey — Our  Ofportunitt  Cited — Well- 
Merited  Censure  of  HicH-PREsstmE  Amer- 
ican Held  a  Thing  of  the  Past 

(By  Henry  Albert  Phillips) 
Barranquhxa.  Colombia,  March  1. — Ameri- 
cans need  have  little  fear  as  to  the  ultimate 
victory  of  the  United  States  In  the  peace- 
trade  offensive  of  tiro  future  in  South  Amer- 
ica, according  to  the  evidence  gathered  by 
the  writer  In  Colombia. 

The  ill  winds  of  war  are  favoring  the  Amer- 
ican trade  armada.  European  sources  of 
supply  have  become  weU-nigh  inaccessible. 


European  stocks  of  goods,  long  a  byword  in 
Colombian  circles,  are  -  nearly  exhausted. 
American  opporttmity  is  at  a  peak  never  be- 
fore approximated. 

This  busy  South  American  port  is  the  first 
maritime  gateway  for  the  entry  of  American 
goods  into  this  continental  market.  It  lies 
in  a  straight  line  due  south,  41/2  days  via  ex- 
press steamer.  Barranquilla  is  Colombia's 
third  city,  with  a  population  of  150,000,  and 
serves  the  coastal  area  by  transshipment. 
More  important  is  the  fact  that  it  lies  at  the 
business  end  of  the  country's  largest  river, 
the  Magdalena,  the  artery  that  supplies  the 
inland  industrial  heart  of  the  republic, 
Medellin  (170,000),  and  its  cultural  and  po- 
litical brains  capital,  Bogota  (350,000). 

Despite  the  fact  of  Colombia's  proximity 
to  the  United  States,  approximately  half  of 
her  imports  were  supplied  by  European  sales- 
men up  to  the  beginning  of  the  current  war, 
with  Germany  in  the  lead. 

The  turn  of  the  tide  in  favor  of  America 
dates  actively  to  the  period  shortly  following 
the  Lima  conference  and  the  inauguration  of 
President  Roosevelt's  "good  neighbor"  policy. 
At  this  writing,  the  United  States  has  cap- 
tured three-fourths  of  this  nation's  imports. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  it  Is  certain  to 
chalk  up  a  victory  with  90  percent. 

This  seems  to  answer  the  previous  com- 
ment and  criticism  to  the  long-contested 
question:  Who  is  going  to  supply  this  third 
largest  South  American  country  with  the 
bulk  of  its  varied  needs,  and  $150,000,000 
trade?  Great  Britain  had  long  been  well- 
entrenched,  but  Germany's  well -organized 
machine  was  rapidly  gaining  ground. 

In  Barranquilla,  for  example,  the  ratio  of 
foreign  Inhabitants — mainly  engaged  in 
plugging  the  commercial  relations  of  their 
own  countries— was  150  British,  150  Ameri- 
cans, and  1,200  Germans.  Today  the  ratio 
remains  unchanged,  with  Implications  of 
Germany's  intentions  and  strength  in  the 
economic  and  commercial  struggle  for  South 
American  trade  that  Is  certain  to  follow  the 
termination  of  the  war. 


"The  trouble  with  you  Americans,"  lald 
a  local  British  businessman,  "is  that  you 
don't  make  the  Latin  American  feel  at  home. 
You  take  no  end  of  trouble  to  sell  him 
American  goods,  but  you  don't  compliment 
him  by  learning  his  language.  Why.  there's 
a  chap  here,  head  of  one  of  the  big  Ameri- 
can-owned public  utUities,  who  has  been 
here  19  years  and  the  only  words  he  knows 
in  Spanish  are  a  few  cuss- words  of  disap- 
proval when  his  Colombian  employees  fail  to 
carry  out  his  orders." 

I  met  this  gentleman  a  few  days  later  at  a 
Rotary  Club  luncheon,  where  he  had  sat  in 
the  meetings  for  years  and  never  understood 
a  word  of  their  important  deliberations. 

But  all  that  well-merited  censure  of  the 
American  high-pressure  salesman  of  the  past 
is  out.  The  head  of  one  of  America's  "Big 
Ten"  corporations  Informed  me  the  other 
evening : 

"Today  we  are  taking  Jtist  as  much  care  In 
picking  our  men  for  the  Spanish-American 
field  as  we  are  In  selecting  materials  for  otir 
standard  products  that  we  sell  the  world  over. 
In  the  first  place,  we  believe  in  youth.  In 
the  second  place,  we  demand  that  sort  of  in- 
telligence that  can  see  the  other  fellow's 
point  of  view.  In  the  third  place,  no  man  Is 
sent  out  Into  the  Latin -American  field  until 
he  can  carry  on  in  fluent  Spanish." 

The  Etuopean  tradesmen  fe-poke  Spanish 
like  natives  before  they  were  sent  out  on  the 
South  American  Job.  And  they  got  the  busi- 
ness. 

Today  every  liner  bound  for  Colombia  and 
elsewhere  in  the  southern  continent  is  half 
filled  with  young  men  bound  for  the  rich 
fields  of  Latin-American  trade  and  develop- 
ment, leading  to  commerce  between  our  two 
Nations.  Nightly  the  broad  open  veranda  of 
Barranqtillla's  huge  British-managed  hotel. 
El  Prado,  will  find  several  score  of  Americans 
sitting  out  under  the  Southern  Cross  and 
discussing  with  enthusiasm  their  pioneering 
expedition  of  selling  America. 

In  a  day  or  so  they  will  go  Into  the  interior, 
and  the  next  steamer  will  bring  a  new  batch. 
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Never  since  the  old  clipper  days  has  there 
been  nich  a  selling  force  of  American  goods 
sent  out  In  such  a  continuous  stream. 

Sefior  Orau.  the  captain  of  the  port  here, 
has  long  since  noted  the  change  In  the  spirit 
of  Incoming  North  Americans. 

"They  are  not  the  same  as  they  used  to 
be."  he  said.  "I  talk  with  many  of  them, 
lor  that  Is  part  of  my  business,  and  1  get  a 
new  Impression.  We  are  all  Americans  to- 
gether now — all  working  toward  the  same 
goal.  When  I  was  a  student  at  Cornell  they 
never  let  me  escape  from  the  Idea  that  I 
was  a  foreigner  and.  must  I  say  It,  an  Inferior. 
We  felt  more  like  Europeans  than  like  you 
Americans.  There  has  been  a  change.  I 
mean  you  have  changed." 

In  other  words,  the  potential  value  of  good 
will,  or  of  good  nelghborllness,  Is  incalcula- 
ble among  South  Americans.  They'll  go  a 
long  way  not  to  do  business  with  somebody 
or  some  firm  they  don",  like,  and  they  haven't 
always  liked  American  businessmen  too  well. 

"-^--  MEDCtXJN    AiaPOKT    BUST 

I  went  on  a  three-cornered  Jaunt  covering 
the  salient  parts  of  Colombia.  This  country 
is  as  large  as  California,  Oregon.  Washington, 
and  Montana  put  together.  In  2  hours  our 
airplane  Jxunped  over  nearly  400  miles  of 
Inaccessible  country,  with  only  a  settlement 
here  and  there,  scratching  the  soil  that  could 
feed  several  nations. 

At  Medehin  1  found  an  airport  as  busy  as 
a  beehive,  with  four  great  liners  arriving  and 
leaving  dally,  with  all  seats  sold  out  weeks  in 
advance  to  American  businessmen.  Under 
American  pressure  the  old  Oerman-owned 
Scadta  Airways  was  obliged  to  sell  out  to  the 
Colombian  Government  and  consolidate  with 
the  Pan-American  Airways  system  under  the 
name  of  the  Avlanca.  With  one  stroke,  a 
phalanx  of  German  pilots,  hovering  danger- 
ously near  the  Panama  Canal,  were  done 
away  with. 

Medellln  is  an  Industrial  center,  with  a 
dosen  factories  and  mills  and  a  coffee  plant. 
Several  of  them  are  part  or  all  American- 
owned.  They  are  all  expanding:  the  cotton 
work  is  doubling  its  capacity  and  employ- 
ing 500  hands.  It  is  100-percent  American 
machined.  But.  like  the  great  cement,  works, 
they  are  all  waiting  for  additional  American 
machines.  There  are  not  enough  ships  to 
carry  them.  American  cars  and  trucks  on 
order  cannot  be  delivered  fast  enough.  Con- 
signments are  months  behind  in  farm  and 
dairy  machinery.  Buildings  are  going  up 
everywhere. 


Training  Youth  for  Defense  Industries  by 
the  NatMnal  Youth  Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROSS  A.  COLLINS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  March  4,  1941 


Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1941,  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration had  486,000  youth  employ- 
ed on  its  out-of-school  work  program. 
Of  these.  166.000  were  in  local  work- 
shops and  production  units,  136,000  were 
on  construction  projects,  37,000  were  in 
resident  work  centers  largely  of  a  work- 


shop and  construction  character,  and 
147,000  were  on  other  types  of  projects 
including  clerical,  public  health  work, 
school  lunches,  nursery  schools,  and  mis- 
cellaneous projects. 

A  supplementary  appropriation  of 
$22,500,000  has  been  proposed  for  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration.  This 
amount  of  funds  will  make  possible  the 
employment  of  an  average  of  374.000 
youths  per  month  for  the  period  March 
through  June  1941.  This  means  an  aver- 
age reduction  of  over  110,000  youths.  To 
attain  this  reduction  it  will  be  necessary 
to  effect  a  forced  reduction  of  this  num- 
ber now  or  to  drop  the  program  below 
200.000  in  June. 

To  retain  the  defense  training  charac- 
ter of  the  program  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  keep  workshops  and  production 
units  operating  at  full  capacity.  This 
means  that  the  brunt  of  the  reduction 
will  have  to  fall  on  construction  projects 
and  projects  that  are  performing  profes- 
sional, clerical,  technical,  and  service 
functions.  The  decrease  in  construction 
projects  will  be  felt  most  in  rural  areas 
where  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion has  concentrated  on  the  construction 
of  rural  farm  shops  and  vocational  school 
buildings  for  the  local  school  system. 
This  year  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration had  planned  to  construct  1,000  of 
these  buildings  and  to  date  750  have  been 
completed,  are  in  process  of  construction, 
or  have  been  approved  for  construction. 
Under  the  proposed  supplementary  ap- 
propriation of  $22,500,000.  very  little  new 
construction  can  be  undertaken  for  the 
balance  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  youth  will 
have  to  be  terminated  as  the  present  con- 
struction projects  are  completed. 

The  reduction  in  the  professional,  cler- 
ical, and  service  projects  will  mean  a  re- 
duction in  such  projects  as  public  health 
and  hospital  work,  nursery  schools  for 
needy  children,  preparation  and  serving 
of  school  lunches  to  needy  children,  and 
the  providing  of  clerical  assistance  to 
local  school  systems,  welfare  agencies, 
and  county.  State,  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments and  other  public  agencies. 
These  projects  are  of  great  value  to  the 
local  communities  as  well  as  to  the  youth 
employed  on  them.  They  have  per- 
mitted the  communities  to  render  serv- 
ices that  would  otherwise  not  be  possi- 
ble under  their  limited  budgets.  The 
youth  on  these  projects  have  received 
valuable  training  and  the  reduction  of 
these  projects  to  the  level  made  neces- 
sary by  the  proposed  supplementary  ap- 
propriation would  be  a  great  loss  both  to 
them  and  their  communities. 

A  supplementary  appropriation  of  $30,- 
000,000  would  permit  an  average  em- 
ployment of  450,000  youth  per  month  for 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year.  This 
would  mean  that  there  would  be  no 
forced  reduction  of  youth  and  that  the 
emphasis  on  shop  projects  and  work  di- 
rectly related  to  national-defense  train- 
ing could  be  continued  and  intensified. 

A  table  showing  the  number  of  youth 
employed  by  type  of  project  and  State 
out-of-school  work  program  follows: 


Number  of  youth  employed,  by  type  of  project 
and  State,  out-of-school  work  program,  as 
of  Feb.  5.  1941 

IFcceral  Securitv  Agency.  National  Youth  Adminis 

trationl 


State  or  Territory 


Grand  total 


Tota. 


4S5.583 


Alabama 

Arizona. 

Arkansas 

California ] 

Colorado „.. 

Connecticut 

Delaware .-. 

District  ol  Colum- 
bia  

Florida 

(i  eorgia ^. 

Idabo . 

Illinoi.<! . 

Indiana .... 

Iowa 

Kansai! 

Kentucky..^ 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri.......... 

Montana .... 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York  City 
and  Long  Island. 

New  York  (ex- 
cluding New 
York  City  and 
Long  Island) 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon.: 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 

South  Dakota... 

Tennesse* , 

Texas 

rtah 

Vermont 
Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Puerto  Rico 
Virrir.  Islands 


Resi- 
dent 
proj- 
ects 


Local  projects 


37.084 


10,166 
1,431 
11.905 
20,142 
3.490 
4,026 
1,013 

1,531 

5,168 

12,829 

1,506 

24.  771 

12.  251 

11,513 

7.  S6" 

12.430 

6,150 

3,633 

4.640 

17,  249 

18,  378 
12,  923 

8.233 

15, 4031 

2.320 

5,0.W 

285 

f96 

IS,  172 

1.939 

:6, 5161 


17,  354 

12,914 

2.322 

22.  «<I3 

10,  OW 

2.442| 

38, 342 

2,022 

9,749 

2,174 

13,014 

2.'i,792 

2,f51 

732 

10, 271 

.%  244 

7. 155 

11,521 

1,001 

6,020 

225 


1,857 

S5 

€31 

579 

283 

93 


Non- 
resi- 
dent 
pro- 
duc- 
tion 


166,360 


135,  JC6 


382 

r,  143 

570 

l,Zi 

f«5 

132 

",116 

1,359 

1,478 

876 

39 

84 

.'4 

.M2 

1.436 

285 

184 

f03 


240 

544 

46 

29 


832 

86 

560 

8m 

■;.  795 

192 

829 

53 

2,884 
.MS 

1,243 

3.174 
311 
139 
823 
Ig6 
815 
726 


Con 
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The  Welsh  Society  of  Philadelphia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  March  4  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13),  1941 


ADDRESS  BY   HON.   ELBERT  D.   THOMAS, 
OF  UTAH 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  an  address  delivered  by  the 
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senior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  ThomasI 
before  the  Welsh  Society  of  Philadelphia 
on  the  occasion  of  that  society's  two  hun- 
dred and  twelfth  anniversary  dinner,  on 
Saturday,  March  1,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  reverse  side  of  the  national  seal  of  the 
United  States  Is  a  lasting  witness  of  the  fact 
that  when  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  set  up  the  sponsors  of  that  Gov- 
ernment assumed  that  a  new  order  was  estab- 
lished In  the  world.  That  new  order  Is  now 
a  fact  of  history.  Two  great  factors  con- 
tributed to  the  establishment  of  that  order: 
First,  the  concept  of  progress  had  broken  out 
in  the  world;  and,  socond,  that  concept  bore 
fruit  In  putting  puiTWse  Into  the  American 
Revolution.  The  fathers  who  lived  In  the 
spirit  of  the  time  realized  the  significance 
of  this  new  order.  Washington,  Jefferson. 
Franklin,  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  aU  re- 
flected It.  The  American  Revolution  was 
therefore  something  very  much  larger  than 
the  mere  war  of  Independence  wherein 
Thirteen  Colonies  separated  themselves  from 
the  mother  country.  The  Revolution  was.  In 
a  sense,  a  culmination  of  the  150  years  of 
experience  through  which  the  Colonies  had 
passed. 

Your  organization,  which  Is  celebrating  to- 
night its  two  hundred  and  twelfth  annual 
banquet,  brings  vividly  to  our  attention  a 
fact  which  many  overlook :  That  the  strivings 
toward  the  Revolution  were  many  and  va- 
ried for  nearly  two  centuries  before  1776. 
The  great  universale  which  were  reflected  In 
the  thoughts  of  the  founders  can  trace  their 
antecedents  back  through  European  and,  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  note,  Asiatic  history. 
The  soul  of  man  has  in  very  deed  striven  for 
centuries  for  that  which  we  in  America  now 
enjoy  so  happily  and  which  we  so  commonly 
call  liberty. 

The  practical  factH  in  relation  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  great  cornerstone  of  the 
American  national  cult  are  evident  to  stu- 
dents everywhere.  The  American  principles 
became  embodied  In  American  thought  be- 
cause those  who  administered  the  American 
principles  were  able  to  continue  themselves 
through  a  generation.  I  can  make  that  point 
clear  by  pointing  out  to  you  this  fact:  That 
after  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, one  of  the  constituent  assemblies  set 
up  a  rule  that  no  person  who  took  part  in  a 
constituent  assembly  should  be  a  beneficiary 
of  the  government  which  should  result  from 
that  assembly's  meeting.  The  American 
Revolution  must  credit  much  of  its  success 
to  its  ability  to  discover,  choose,  and  keep 
leadership — men  who  bridged  the  gaps,  as  it 
were.  Washington,  the  chief  of  all  of  them, 
started  his  experiences  and  became  a  leader 
In  the  French  and  Indian  War,  then  a  leader 
In  the  Revolution,  then  a  leader  In  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  then  the  leader  In 
the  setting  up  of  f.ie  Government.  It  locks 
rather  selfish  for  a  democracy  to  give  to  one 
man  all  these  great  honors,  but  democratic 
governments,  stirvlve  only  by  being  adminis- 
tered by  the  experienced. 

Along  with  Washington  there  Is  a  group 
of  men  whose  experience  in  administration 
antedated  the  Revolution  and  continued  for 
many  years  after.  Look  at  Franklin's  ex- 
perience, as  Postmaster,  his  experience  in  a 
diplomatic  way,  his  experiences  In  the  setting 
up  of  the  Government,  the  great  faith  *hlch 
he  had  as  a  result  of  actual  experience  which 
reflected  Itself  and  gave  faith  to  all  whom 
he  met.  Then  there  was  Jefferson,  writer  of 
the  Declaration,  Governor  of  Virginia,  Am- 
bassador to  France,  first  Secretary  of  State, 
author  of  the  Northwest  Proviso,  author  of 
our  money  system,  creator  of  the  first  laws 
against  the  extension  of  slavery,  the  designer 
<a  the  method  for  the  bringing  of  new  State* 
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Into  the  Union,  the  maker  of  the  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Vice  President.  President,  and  personal 
adviser  of  the  two  President  who  succeeded 
him.  There  were  the  Adamses — and  we 
might  go  on.  It  is  the  strength  of  these  men 
In  actual  experience  that  makes  them  the 
giants  they  appear  to  be  to  us,  and  the 
giants  they  were. 

The  power  of  these  men  when  they  were 
called  upon  to  administer  the  aflairs  of 
government  was  given  them  In  the  Consti- 
tution, but  the  zeal  for  the  development 
of  their  own  land  caused  them  to  magnify 
those  powers  whenever  occasion  arose.  All 
of  our  great  Presidents  have  t)een  accused  of 
wanting  to  make  themselves  kings  or  dic- 
tators; all  have  been  charged  with  working 
outside  of  their  constitutional  grants,  but 
the  American  people  have  always  under- 
stood that  they  expected  their  Government 
to  be  strong  and  united  when  it  presents 
Its  cause  to  foreign  countries.  Jefferson 
could  negotiate  with  an  aggressor;  he  could 
pay  money  to  a  man  who  was  fighting  a 
violent  and  aggressive  war  If  by  so  doing  it 
added  to  the  greatness  of  his  own  country 
and  to  the  welfare  of  his  own  people.  No 
one  In  America  is  angry  with  Jefferson  for 
stretching  the  Constitution  and  purchasing 
Louisiana.  This  is  a  theme  I  might  dwell 
on  by  the  hour  because  our  great  Presidents 
all  realized  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  never  Intended  to  be 
weak,  but  was  always  expected  to  be  strong 
when  it  was  necessary  for  It  to  be  strong. 

These  are  the  men  who  have  been  charged 
with  wanting  to  make  themselves  dictators 
and  kings:  Washington,  Jefferson.  Jackson, 
Lincoln,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Woodrow 
Wilson — especially  Theodore  Roosevelt  when 
he  did  that  thing  for  which  Congress  later 
paid,  when  he  took  Panama  to  make  possible 
that  dream  of  the  ages  of  uniting  a  nation 
by  dividing  two  continents.  America  never 
regrets  in  after  generations  the  strength, 
the  power,  the  vision,  the  faith  of  Its  great 
Presidents. 

Beginning  with  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  setting  up  of  the  new 
order.  America  very  speedily  moved  into  the 
establishment  of  a  policy  which  became  the 
basis  of  its  outstanding  foreign  policy  and 
which  today  is  its  fixed,  firm,  and  settled 
policy.  In  1811,  12  years  before  Monroe  made 
his  great  pronouncement,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  passed  a  resolution  making 
what  later  became  the  Monroe  Doctrine  a 
fixed  policy  of  our  Government.  That  reso- 
lution has  been  forgotten.  Historians  did 
not  have  ready  access  to  It  because  in  the 
beginnings  of  our  Government  Congress  dis- 
cussed foreign  affairs  In  executive  session  and 
the  records  were  kept  only  in  the  secret  min- 
utes. We  now  have  access  to  these  minutes. 
President  Madison  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  the  situation  of  otir  neighbors  to 
the  south  and  Congress  reacted  by  adopting  a 
resolution  in  which  it  declared  that — 

"Therefore,  resolved,  etc..  That  the  United 
States,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  existing  crisis,  cannot,  without  serious 
inquietude,  see  any  part  of  the  said  terri- 
tory"— 

Referring  to  our  hemisphere — 
"pass  into  the  hands  of  any  foreign  power; 
and  that  a  due  regard  to  their  own  safety"— 

Note  that,  please — 
"compels  them  to  provide,  under  certain  con- 
tingencies, for  the  temporary  occupation  of 
the  said  territory.  They  at  the  same  time 
declare  that  the  said  territory  shall.  In  their 
hands,  remain  subject  to  tutvae  negotia- 
tions." 

By  Moiu-oe's  time  that  policy  had  become 
so  fixed  that  his  great  pronouncement  was 
accepted,  supported  by  England  to  be  sure, 
but  England  was  not  its  author.  It  was  our 
own  Jefferson  who  pointed  out  that  If  the 
United  States  and  England  could  unite  on  a 


single  policy  In  regard  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere there  would  be  power  enough  to  stand 
against  the  whole  world.  Canning  saw  this; 
John  Qulncy  Adams  saw  It.  But  Jefferson  of 
aU  others  who  had  the  abUlty  to  adjust  quite 
as  well  to  the  practical  as  to  the  theoretical, 
pointed  out  the  complementary  nature  of 
England's  and  America's  position  In  the 
world.  That  which  we  are  doing  today  la  a 
result  of  many  factors  related  to  this 
complementary  nature.  The  avenues  for 
trade  throughout  the  world,  which  maintain 
In  actuality  that  which  may  be  caUed  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  are  controlled  by  our 
own  country  and  by  Great  Britain.  Long  ago 
I  pointed  out  that  If  we  ever  gave  up  the 
fight  for  freedom  of  the  seas  the  time  would 
come  when  we  would  have  to  fight  for  the 
control  of  the  seas  because  the  world  is  used 
to  what  has  become  this  Brltlsh-Amertcan 
control.  Begin  where  you  will  you  circle  the 
globe  through  the  same  control.  Start  with 
Panama,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  now  comp'.ement- 
Ing  that,  Dutch  Harbor  and  Guam.  Slngajxire. 
Suez,  and  Gibraltar,  with  the  control  of  the 
Azores  in  times  of  emergency. 

America  and  Canada  have  always  treated 
each  other  as  complementary  when  It  came 
to  defense.  The  no-forts-on-the-Canadlan- 
border  policy  is  referred  to  as  a  great  policy 
of  peace.  It  Is  merely  a  reflection  of  neces- 
sity. There  is  no  treaty,  no  alliance  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  There  is  no 
understanding.  None  of  those  things  do  w« 
need.  There  Is  merely  a  bond  of  interde- 
pendence so  complete  and  so  well  understood 
that  Canada  does  not  bother  about  her  Paclflc 
defenses  at  all.  Why?  Because  America  must 
see  to  them.  There  Is  a  bond  much  bigger 
than  alliances  which  has  become  a  firm, 
flxed  p>ollcy. 

Are  we  doing  anything  new  today?  Amer- 
ica is  not.  Some  nations,  though,  are 
playing  out  of  their  natural  cpheres.  Italy's 
very  existence  depends  uj>on  th?8  free  order 
of  control.  Therefore,  the  fight  she  is 
fightmg  today  is  as  unnatural  a  one  as 
her  membership  in  the  pre  World  War 
triple  alliance  which  fhe  broke.  See  how 
nations  flght  when  they  are  in  unnatural 
wars.  See  how  nations  feel  when  they  flnd 
themselves,  as  Italy  did,  in  a  position  where 
she  refused  to  be  rebuked  by  flfty-cdd  nations 
in  the  world  because  her  pride  was  touched 
and  her  leader  made  the  great  pronounce- 
ment that  sanctions  meant  war,  and 
thoughtless  people  the  world  over  echoed 
that  announcement.  But,  no,  sanctions 
meant  peace.  Italy  will  soon  learn  that 
It  Is  easy  to  be  rebuked  by  fifty-odd  nations, 
and  It  Is  easy  to  save  face  when  one  sub- 
mits to  that  kind  of  rebtike;  but  It  is  hard 
to  save  face  when  one  flnds  one's  self  beaten 
by  a  half-defeated  nation. 

Japan,  too,  has  made  all  her  progress 
In  coming  to  a  flrst  rank  among  nations 
under  the  beneflts  of  the  free  sea  control 
Inaugurated  by  England  and  America's  com- 
plementing e^h  other  since  Monroe's  time. 
Japan  got  out  of  harmony,  and  we  helped 
her  get  out  of  harmony  with  that  great 
control  for  peace  and  free  trade  when  we 
caused  her  to  break  the  Anglo-Japaneee 
alliance.  Japan  has  not  been  the  same 
since.  Can  great  Japan  maintain  long  the 
position  In  eastern  Asia  she  is  attempting? 
Can  Japan  hope  to  survive  as  an  entity 
on  any  but  a  free-ocean  basis,  surrounded 
as  she  Is  by  the  three  bulkiest,  slowest-mov« 
Ing  national  entitles  in  the  world — China. 
Russia,  and  the  United  States?  She  cannot 
hope  to  dominate  any  one,  let  alone  the 
three.  If  she  forces  China.  Rtissla,  and 
America,  with  America's  British  comple- 
ments, Japan  cannot  remain  one  of  the 
front-rank  nations  of  the  world. 

Similarly,  we  might  ask,  can  the  dream 
of  Hitler  come  true  by  attempting  to  domi- 
nate  all   his  neighbors  on   a   basis   whldx 
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•very  oat  ot  thoae  netsbbon  cannot  help  but 
rewnt  in  the  Umg  run? 

We  we  not  antagonistic  to  Oermana,  we 
•re  not  aotagonlaUc  to  Italians,  we  are  not 
antagonistic  to  Japaneae.  or  to  any  other 
people  In  the  world.  America's  greatncas 
reflecU  cultural  contributions  from  all  peo- 
ples, but  tbe  American  plan  of  liberty  la 
understood  by  all  Americans  regardleas  of 
their  origin.  When  the  concept  of  liberty 
is  challenged  America  cannot  help  but  stand 
against  the  challenger. 


CanaiU's  Aid  to  England 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

or  Nrw  jnexT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  March  4  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  WALTER  KARIQ 


Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
l^  Walter  Karig  entitled  "Canada's  Aid 
to  England  Is  Being  Freely  Given,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  News  of 
March  3.  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News  of 
March  3,  1941] 

Camada's  Aid  to  Emolamb  Is  Being  Freelt 

Given  —  Help  -  ros  -  Cash      Charges      or 

Whxelex  and  Nye  Pbompt  Sxjrvet  or  Do- 

ICINION'S  ErroBTS 

(By  Walter  Karlg) 

Washington. — Outright  accusations  that 
Canada  is  being  paid  cash  for  war  materials 
by  Britain,  and  the  United  States  is  playing 
a  sxidcer's  game  In  adopting  the  lease-lend 
bill,  are  heard  wherever  that  legislation  is 
debated,  from  street  corners  to  cocktail  par- 
ties and  Congress. 

The  facts  are  to  the  contrary.  Canadians 
are  selling  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  to 
the  British,  but  that  Is  the  only  method  by 
which  such  commodities  can  be  sent  to  the 
United  Kingdom  under  the  economic  system 
which  the  two  countries  are  fighting  to  pre- 
serve. The  Canadian  Government,  however, 
Is  spending  a  fourth  of  the  Dominion's  na- 
tional income — not  the  Government's  reve- 
nue, but  a  sum  equal  to  25  percent  of  all 
Canadians'  annual  earnings — on  direct  war 
efTort  alone. 

Contributing  to  the  Invldlousness  of  the 
comparlscn  of  Canada  with  the  United  States 
are  the  facts  that  the  Dominion  Is  a  debtor 
country,  and  it  Is  actually  at  war. 

Canada  has  70.000  soldiers  In  overseas  serv- 
ice and  is  supporting  them  cut  of  Its  own 
pocket.  The  number  is  shortly  to  be  doubled. 
It  Is  training  20.000  airplane  pilots,  gtmners, 
and  observers  for  service  In  the  battle  of 
Britain,  and  by  1942  the  Canadian  Navy  will 
be  increased  from  175  ships  and  15.300  men 
to  413  ships  and  26,900  DMn.  Canada's  cash 
cxpendlttire  for  direct  war  effort  In  1941  will 
reach  ei.SOO.000.000.  according  to  tbe  esU- 
matea  of  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

If  there  is  to  be  comparison  between 
Canada  and   the   United  Stataa.   then  tbe 


Canadians'  efforta  are  tbe  American  equiva- 
lent of  maintaining  an  expeditionary  force 
of  770,000  men  and  building  it  up  to  an 
overseas  army  of  1,700,000— for  In  man- 
power Canada  la  one-eleventh  aa  strong  as 
tbls  country. 

HO    LEASOrO    OB    LEJfOIMO 

If  the  United  States  were  to  put  forth 
the  same  efforts  which  Canada  is  volun- 
teering, we  wo\ild  be  supporting  an  air 
force  11  times  Canada's  36,000 — or  396,000 
men.  If  we,  16  times  as  wealthy  as  Canada, 
were  spending  money  at  the  same  rate  for 
British  aid,  the  United  States  would  be 
pouring  out  $24,000,000,000  a  year. 

Canada  Is  not  lending  or  leasing  but  is 
contributing  those  sums  of  money  and  mcin. 
It  is  a  nation  at  war,  of  course:  the  United 
States  Is  not;  and  no  comparable  effort  is 
expected  from  this  covmtry.  But  the  accu- 
sation of  Senators  Wheeieb  (Democrat, 
Montana)  and  Nye  (Republican,  North  Da- 
kota). Immediately  picked  up  and  retailed 
as  the  truth,  that  Canada  is  making  money 
out  of  the  British  falls  Into  the  same  classi- 
fication as  the  canard  that  France  charged 
the  A.  E.  p.  rent  for  the  trenches  It  occupied. 

OTHEB   CANADIAN    HELP 

The  Canadian  contribution  to  the  British 
does  not  stop  with  direct  war  effort.  The 
Dominion  Government  is  repatriating  Cana- 
dian securities  owned  by  the  British,  and 
thus  providing  the  United  Kingdom  with 
Canadian  exchange  to  buy  the  materials  for 
which  cash  is  paid.  So  where  Canadian 
exporters  are  selling  to  Britain,  they  are 
at  least  partially  being  paid  for  their  prod- 
ucts by  their  own  Government,  and  last  year 
that  cost  Canada  $330,000,000. 

British  Investments  In  Canada  were  $3,- 
137,000,000  at  the  war's  start.  Canadian 
aid  also  has  been  given  Britain  by  accumu- 
lating sterling,  instead  cf  selling  it  on  the 
International  exchange  and  thus  competing 
with  the  mother  coimtry  In  disposing  of — 
and  depressing — British  currency.  That 
means  Canada  Is  paying  for  Its  foreign  pur- 
chases with  Its  own  money  Instead  of  trans- 
ferring its  British  credits  to  the  foreign 
Interests. 

INCOME  TAX  GOING  UP 

That  Is  an  additional  and  Incomputable 
sacrifice  for  a  country  where  $1,000,000  Is  as 
rare  as  coconut  palms.  What  the  accumu- 
lated costs  of  Canada's  aid  to  Britain  means 
to  the  Individual  is  Illustrated  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Income  tax.  Basic  exemptions  are 
$750  for  an  unmarried  taxpayer,  $1,500  for 
a  married  couple,  with  $400  allowance  for 
each  child.  But  the  tax  is  6  percent  on 
the  first  $250  of  net  taxable  income.  8  per- 
cent on  the  next  $750,  12  percent  on  the 
second  $1,000,  and  16  percent  on  the  third. 

A  Canadian  with  wife  and  two  children, 
earning  $5,000  a  year,  must  pay  $407  In- 
come tax.  Before  the  war  he  paid  $105.  The 
tax  rate  on  1940  Incomes  will  be  raised  dras- 
tically, so  the  $407  paid  by  this  statistical 
Mr.  A  w'il  Jvmip  to  $600  presently. 

In  addition,  Canadians  pay  an  8-percent 
retail  sales  tax,  plus  a  10-percent  war  ex- 
change tax  on  all  Imported  goods.  By  rule 
of  thumb  computations  the  war  Is  costing 
the  Canadians  close  to  45  percent  of  their 
entire  national  Income,  the  bulk  of  which 
Is  being  contributed  to  the  British  Common- 
wealth, with  no  expectation  of  retvim — and, 
on  top  of  that.  men.  Canada  has  not 
adopted  a  draft  law  because  more  men  have 
volunteered  for  active  service  than  were 
needed  or  can  be  accommodated.  The  3 
months'  compulsory  military  training  for  all 
men  of  21  without  dependents  which  begins 
March  15  Is  for  home  service  only. 

If  giving  half  of  what  you  have  is  mak- 
ing a  profit  out  of  war,  Canada  prays  for  a 
quick  end  to  that  sort  of  prosperity. 


Eactena  Bankers  Tom  to  Nci»ra«k« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  March  4  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13),  1941 


AR'nCLE  BY  HOWARD  W.  CALKINS 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Howard  W.  Calkins,  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  2,  1941,  en- 
titled "Eastern  Bankers  Turn  to  Ne- 
braska." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  March  2,  1941) 

Eastern  Bankers  Turn  to  Nebraska — 
Increased  Interest  Shown  in  Financing 
OP  Power  Units  Under  State  Agency — 
Bond  Issuance  Expanding — PBOCEDxmE  of 
PuBUC  Body  Said  To  Expedtte  SoLtmoN  of 

i  Ownership  Problems 

(By  Howard  W.  Calkins) 

The  State  of  Nebraska,  through  Its  recently 
created  consumers  public  power  district,  has 
gone  a  long  way  toward  solving  many  of  the 
problems  Involved  In  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  electric-power  facilities.  It  Is  be- 
lieved in  financial  circles.  At  the  same  time 
the  State,  by  Its  set-up  of  the  various  prop- 
erties involved,  has  found  a  way  v/hereby  the 
Federal  Government  eventually  may  salvage 
the  greater  part  of  its  huge  investment  In  that 
State  without  the  operating  companies,  the 
consumers,  or  the  State  Itself  In  any  way 
becoming  entangled  In  or  burdened  by  the 
Government's  financial  stake  In  the  enter- 
prise. 

Eastern  bankers  are  beginning  to  show  in- 
creased Interest  In  the  financing  of  the  Indi- 
vidual units  or  divisions  acquired  or  to  be 
acquired  by  the  consumers'  public  power  dis- 
trict. If  negotiations  in  progress  materialize, 
the  rank  %pd  file  of  investors,  who  know 
relatively  little  about  the  unusual  pro- 
visions in  these  electric-revenue  bonds,  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  them.  Plans  under  way  In- 
volve issuance  of  approximately  $19,500,000 
of  bonds  by  the  district  in  connection  with 
acquisition  of  all  the  electric-utility  prop- 
erties In  Nebraska  owned  by  the  Iowa- 
Nebraska  Light  &  Power  Co.,  a  unit  In  the 
United  Light  &  Power  System.  This  will 
be  the  seventh  and  by  far  the  largest  acquisi- 
tion and  financial  operation  undertaken  by 
the  district  since  its  Initial  purchase  on  July 
5.  1940,  of  the  Northwestern  Public  Service 
Co.,  known  as  the  Columbus  division. 

relationship  of  district 

Before  discussing  In  more  detail  this  pros- 
pective financing,  a  general  outline  of  the 
financial  and  physical  relationship  of  the  dis- 
trict with  Its  various  divisions  and  with  the 
Federal  Government's  hydroelectric  plants 
may  clarify  the  picture.  The  rather  unhappy 
experience  of  the  Government's  program  of 
hydro  power  generation  and  irrigation  In  Its 
early  years  may  be  disregarded  here  because 
It  has  no  bearing  on  the  securities  being  sold 
by  the  State's  power  district.  Many  of  the 
problems  faced  at  the  beginning  have  been 
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overcome  and  the  last  of  three  major  gen- 
erating units  la  nearlng  completion. 

By  loans  of  about  $38,000,000  from  tha 
Public  Works  Administration  and  outright 
grants  of  many  more  millions  of  dollars,  three 
separate  hydroelectric  plants  and  irrigation 
projects  were  constructed.  They  are  known 
as  (1)  the  Loup  River  Public  Power  District, 
(2)  the  Central  Nebraska  Public  Power  and 
Irrigation  District  and  (3)  the  Platte  River 
Valley  Public  Power  and  Irrigation  District. 
Last  August  the  three  districts  consolidated 
their  operations  Into  a  single  $60,000,000  sys- 
tem known  as  the  Hydroelectric  Pool. 

Through  special  legislation,  Nebraska  cre- 
ated about  a  year  ago  the  Consumers  Public 
Power  District,  a  public  body  and  an  agency 
of  the  State.  Its  purpose  was  and  is  to  ac- 
quire without  condemnation  proceedings  and 
at  fair  prices  existing  transmission  and  dis- 
tribution facilities  Irom  the  private  power 
companies.  It  has  no  financial  or  physical 
tie-up  with  the  "pool"  and  acts.  In  effect, 
more  or  less  as  a  holding  company  for  the 
operating  units.  The  acquired  operating 
companies  then  receive  their  power  require- 
ments from  the  "pool"  at  a  cost  moderately 
below  that  at  which  they  could  produce  It 
independently.  These  properties  remain  sep- 
arate and  distinct  corporate  entitles  and 
themselves  have  no  financial  or  physical  tie- 
up  with  hydroelectric  districts  except  for  the 
power  purchase  contracts. 

SIX  operating  companies 
The  Consumers  Public  Power  District  has 
acquired  and  financed  to  date  six  operating 
companies  and  has  Issued  securities  In  the 
form  of  electric  revenue  bonds  largely  through 
an  underwriting  group  headed  by  A.  C.  Allyn 
&  Co..  Inc.,  and  John  Nuveen  &  Co.  for  a  total 
of  $14,675,000.  The  largest  of  these  Issues, 
offered  last  month,  consisted  of  $6,750,000  of 
2 Vis.  234s,  and  3s  of  the  Central  Nebraska 
division,  for  the  acquisition  on  January  7 
last  of  the  Central  Power  Co. 

Among  the  special  features  of  these  securi- 
ties Is  that  each  Issue  stands  alone.  While  ob- 
ligations of  the  district  are  therefore  tax- 
exempt,  each  Issue  is  secured  by  a  prior  lien  on 
the  gross  revenues  of  Its  specific  property  but 
not  on  the  consolidated  revenues  of  all  the 
properties  In  the  district.  Perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  In  the  Indentvires  Is  that 
service  on  the  bonds  Is  a  first  lien  on  gross 
revenues  and  legally  prior  even  to  operating 
expenses  and  power  charges.  While  from  a 
practical  point  of  view  this  safeguard  may 
appear  vague,  experience  In  other  sections 
of  the  country  has  proved  that  this  prior  Hen 
has  been  tremendously  Influential  as  a  check 
on  operating  expenses. 

Numerous  other  interesting  arrangements 
have  been  worked  out  whereby  municipal 
operation  of  specific  properties  Is  permitted, 
if  not  favored,  by  the  district;  payments  to 
the  State  In  lieu  of  taxes  are  required,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  drastic  reduction  in 
State  revenues  as  a  result  of  the  program, 
and  efficient  operation  of  the  properties  Is 
assured  by  retention  of  experienced  personnel 
by  the  district  and  Its  various  operating  units. 
It  Is  understood  that  the  transitions  effected 
so  far  have  Involved  virtually  no  change  In 
management  or  operating  personnel. 

POWER   outlet  provided 

By  these  arrangements  the  hydroelectric 
pool  Is  provided  with  an  outlet  for  Its  power 
at  rates  which  will  enable  It  to  pay  the  In- 
terest on  the  huge  P.  W.  A.  loan  and  even- 
tually pay  off  this  obligation.  Although  un- 
der the  set-up  of  the  revenue  bonds,  which 
are  offered  to  the  public,  this  repaj-ment  to 
the  P.  W.  A.  actually  Is  subordinated  to  the 
financing  of  the  operating  units. 

Several  details  remain  to  be  worked  out  In 
the  financing  of  acquisition  of  the  Iowa- 
Nebraska  properties,  among  which  Is  the 
question  of  which  unit  Is  to  make  payment 
to  the  State  In  lieu  of  taxes.  This  operating 
unit  serves  the  city  of  Lincoln,  and  It  Is  be- 


lieved that  tbe  mtmldpal  otBclals  dealre  to 
operate  their  own  distributing  lacllltles  after 
the  sale  of  tbe  property  within  tbe  State  la 
made  to  the  district.  Dillon,  Reed  ft  Co.,  one 
of  the  larger  underwriting  firms,  is  expected 
to  have  part  In  the  financing  of  this  unit. 

The  position  and  attitude  of  the  private 
utility  companies  In  the  Nebraska  situation 
are  important.  They  fought  bitterly  in  tbe 
early  stages  of  this  Federal  hydroelectric  de- 
velopment when  It  appeared  that  another 
T.  V.  A.  with  all  Its  ramifications  was  In 
prospect.  Bankers  said  yesterday,  however, 
that  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  conciliation 
tmder  the  new  arrangements  whereby  State- 
wide operation  by  the  district  was  envisaged. 


Goyernmental  Conditions  in  Hungary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  March  4  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


LETTER  FROM  A.  S.  GONDOS 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  re- 
ceived by  myself  from  A.  S.  Gondos,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  editor  of  the  Associated 
Hungarian  Weeklies  of  America,  Inc., 
in  which  Mr.  Gondos  states  emphatically 
that  I  was  in  error  in  stating  that  Hun- 
gary was  a  dictatorship  in  1938.  I  am 
glad  to  have  Mr.  Gondos  correct  any 
misstatements  I  have  made  as  to  facts, 
and  accordingly  ask  that  his  letter  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Associated  Hungarian  Weeklies 

OF  America,  Inc., 
Detroit,   Mich.,   February   26.   1941. 
Hon.  Arthur  Capper, 

United  States  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Capper:  For  many  years  I 
followed  carefully  your  speeches  as  pub- 
lished In  the  Congressional  Record,  so  I 
could  not  neglect  to  read  your  fine  address 
^lellvered  on  the  22d  day  of  February  1941. 

Comparing  It  with  the  other  speeches  on 
the  same  subject  you  approached  the  sub- 
ject matter  from  a  new  viewpoint  that  was 
more  than  interesting. 

Permit  me  to  state  one  single  objection 
requesting  you  respectfully  to  correct  the 
statement  in  the  Senate. 

You  said  on  page  1310,  Congressional 
Record,  Senate,  February  22: 

"There  were  15  dictatorships  of  the  right: 
Poland  •  •  •  Hungary  •  •  •  and 
rebel  Spain." 

Again  on  the  same  page: 

"Are  we  going  to  make  democracies  out 
of  the  dictatorships  of  the  right,  Germany 
•     •     •    Hungary    •    •     •    Portugal?" 

With  your  kind  permission  may  I  point 
out  that  m  1938  there  was  no  dictatorship 
in  Hungary.  There  Is  none  today.  The  head 
of  the  Hungarian  Government  Is  Governor 
Horthy.    Hungary  had  In  1938  and  has  today 


a  premier  and  sundry  aecret*rtea  reaponslbto 
to  congreaa.  which  Is  constantly  In  aeaalon. 
which  was  democratically  elected  by  the 
people. 

Small  and  weak  Hungary  waa  In  no  posi- 
tion to  withstand  Hitlers  preastire.  to  with- 
stand the  marching  through  toward  Bulgaria 
of  the  Nazi  Army,  but  Hungary  did  not  give 
up  her  democratic  system  and  hates  even  the 
Idea  of  dictatorship. 

Thousand-year-old  Hungary  is  under  the 
thumb  of  Mr.  Hitler  today  but  hopes  for  a 
better  future  and  sticks  steadfastly  to  her 
democratic  Ideals. 

•  •  •  •      ~        • 

For  30  years.  Senator  Cappb,  your  acts, 
speeches,  and  editorials  proved  to  me  your 
perfect  fairness,  reliability,  and  kindness  of 
soul. 

May  I  request  you  now  to  do  Justice  to 
Hungary  In  the  Congressional  Record? 

Hungary  Is  In  need  of  your  help  today — In 
need  of  the  help  of  every  kind-hearted  man. 

•  •  •  •  • 

With  great  esteem.  I  beg  to  remain 
Yours  very  respectfully. 

A.  S.  OONDOS, 

Editor. 


A  Half-BUnd  Mother's  Plea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  March  4  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13),  1941 


POEM  BY  MRS.  JOANNA  WAGNER 


Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  from 
Mrs.  Joanna  Wagner,  of  Pairfleld.  Conn^ 
has  come  such  a  fervent  plea,  and  her 
sincerity  and  earnestness  are  so  cogent, 
that  I  wish  to  submit  her  thoughts  that 
all  may  realize  the  depth  of  feeling  to 
which  our  people  are  currently  moved. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
A  Half-Blind  Mother's  Plea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    HALF-BLIND  MOTHER'S    PLEA 

I'm  losing  my  sight,  the  doctors  say. 
And  then,  Just  groping,  must  find  my  way. 
When  first  the  doctor  In  serious  mien 
Informed  me  thus — I  who  had  seen 
The  golden  bars  in  morning  sky. 
Or  springtime  flowers  In  colors  vie. 
Or  played  the  piano  by  the  hour. 
With  never  a  pain  In  eyes  of  power. 
Or  read  God's  Word  and  loved  It  so, 
I  lose  my  sight?    Dear  God,  please  nol 
But  slowly  the  veil  has  now  been  drawn. 
The  sight  of  an  eye  Is  now  quite  gone. 
In  walking  through  crowds  I  pick  my  way. 
Bump  Into  some  of  the  shoppers  gay. 
Perhaps  sometimes  with  lifted  brow 
They  wonder,  "What's  wrong  anyhow?"* 
If  they  would  ask.  In  humble  kindness 
I'd  answer  them.  "This  Is  half  bllndnesa." 
And  oft  at  night  when  the  fierce  pains  rage, 
And  I  press  on  the  eyes,  the  ache  to  assuage, 
God's  mercy  alone  holds  back  the  tears. 
For    weeping    brings    quicker    the    sightless 
years. 
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And  God  shall  hear  no  complaint  or  fears. 
He  gave  me  full  sight  for  many  long  yean. 
Those  42  years  of  my  happy  life 
With  Joy  in  labor,  in  abundance  rife. 
When  I  had  but  to  flutter  a  lid 
To  comprehend  objects  that  now  are  hid. 
But  42  years,  a  life  quite  long. 
They  were  lived  with  God  in  work  and  song. 
So  come  what  may.  I'll  praise  Him  still 
-^FoT  guiding  me  safely  by  His  will. 
But  the  young.  O  God.  who  see  their  Joys. 
Otir  own  bright-eyed  American  boys — 
They  must  not  suddenly  lose  their  way 
Or  tap  in  blindness  life's  years  away. 
They  must  not  have  my  burning  pain 
By    protecting    men's    gold,    and    ill-gotten 

gain. 
They  mtut  not  gaze  where  the  sun  once 

stood. 
And  see  only  and  ever  that  gray-shrouded 

hood. 
They  must  not  gaze  at  summer's  roses 
To  see  only  a  blind  that  quicldy  closes. 
Nor  sightlessly  stare  at  a  mother's  face 
In  darkness  vanished.    Their  finger  trace 
Its  loving  lines,  its  furrowed  brow. 
Or  hair  turned  suddenly  silver  now. 
They  must  not  grasp  their  children's  hand 
To  gliMe  them  where  they  in  strength  should 

stand.  ~~~~-  -^^ 
Because  of  the  dimness  of  their  sight. 
Know  scarcely  the  difference  'twlzt  day  and 

night. 
We  are  the  mothers  of  America's  men. 
Who  put  our  hearts  into  our  pen. 
Senators!  Congressmen!    You  should  speak; 
America's  peace  you  must  now  seek. 
You  must  defeat  all  "one  man"  power, 
In  thlB,  our  coxintry's  crucial  hour. 
Bin  H.  R.  1776  means  war! 
Defeat  it  now.  or  for  evermore 
You  may  remember  the  vacant  stare 
Of   war-blind   eyes,    and   know   you   put   It 

there: 

— Mr$.  Joanna  Wagner, 

Fairfield,  Conn. 


The  Federal  Land  Bank  System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HARRY  B.  COFFEE 

OF  mSMASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  3, 1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HARRY  B. 
COFFEE.  OF  NEBRASKA 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  granted  by  the 
House.  I  am  inserting  a  radio  address 
pertaining  to  the  Federal  land-bank 
sjrstem  which  I  made  February  15  on  the 
National  Grange  program  over  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  network: 

I  am  glad  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
National  Grange  to  discuss  briefly  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  System  and  certain  legislative 
proposals  pertaining  to  It.  For  the  last  6 
years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agrlctiltvu^,  which  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  passing  on  all  farm 
credit  legislation.  Constructive  as  well  as  de- 
ctructlve  proposals  to  our  farm  loan  S3rstem 
bave  been  considered  In  that  committee. 
Because  of  my  own  ranch  and  farm  opera- 
tions In  western  Nebra^a,  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly Interested  In  preserving  and  per- 


fecting the  Federal  Land  Bank  System.  I 
know  of  no  single  act  of  Congress  that  has 
resulted  in  more  benefits  to  agriculture  than 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act. 

Before  the  Federal  land  banks  were  estab- 
lished 25  years  ago,  interest  rates  on  farm 
mortgages  varied  between  6  and  10  percent  In 
most  sections  of  the  United  States.  Since 
that  time  farm  mortgage  rates  have  been  re- 
duced to  correspond  with  rates  accorded  to 
Industry.  For  the  last  5  years  Federal  land 
bank  borrowers  have  enjoyed  a  8 '/a  percent 
Interest  rate,  the  lowest  Interest  rate  in  his- 
tory. There  Is  no  reason  to  anticipate  a 
higher  rate  so  long  as  the  Federal  land  banks 
are  kept  in  a  sound  condition  and  investment 
funds  are  plentiful. 

This  cooperative  fann  mortgage  system  has 
grown  in  strength  from  year  to  year  and 
today  is  stronger  than  ever  before.  Agri- 
culture has  been  in  distress  for  a  number  of 
years  because  of  economic  conditions,  not 
because  of  an  unsound  credit  system.  The 
system  has  been  a  success.  It  has  provided 
long-term  credit  equality  for  agriculture 
with  Industry  uniformly  throughout  the 
United  States.  During  this  emergency  period 
It  has  refinanced  about  one-third  of  the  na- 
tional farm  debt  of  this  country  without 
Impairing  its  ability  to  serve  the  futiu'e  needs 
of  agriculture. 

The  capital  stock  In  the  12  Federal  land 
banks,  owned  by  local  farm-loan  associations 
and  direct  borrowers,  as  of  December  31, 
1940,  amounted  to  more  than  $110,000,000. 
The  farm  borrowers  have  built  up  a  surplus 
in  this  cooperative  Institution  of  $105,000,000. 
The  par  value  of  the  stock  is  $5  per  share. 
The  consolidated  statement  of  the  12  Federal 
land  banks  shows  the  average  book  value 
per  share  to  be  $9.76.  In  other  words,  the 
book  value  of  the  average  Federal  land-bank 
share  is  almost  double  its  original  cost.  This 
surplus,  a  large  portion  of  which  has  been 
built  up  through  the  deferment  of  dividends, 
belongs  to  the  local  farm-loan-association 
member  borrowers.  The  local  associations 
can  and  should  be  strengthened  by  Federal 
land  banks  sharing  the  losses  with  the  local 
farm-loan  associations  and  by  resumption 
of  dividends  to  the  associations  that  can 
qualify  for  such.  Some  legislation  is  needed 
to  Improve  the  position  and  Influence  of  the 
local  farm-loan  associations  In  this  coopera- 
tive Federal  land-bank  system. 

However,  becavise  of  certain  ineqiilties  that 
existed,  enormous  pressure  was  exerted  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress  to  revolutionize  the 
entire  Federal  land  bank  system.  The 
measure  proposing  these  radical  changes,  as 
advocated  by  Governor  Black  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  was  commonly  known 
as  the  Jones-Wheeler  bill.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  held  exhaustive  hear- 
ings on  this  measure  and  refused  to  report 
the  bill  out  of  committee  for  the  following 
reasons:  It  would  have  destroyed  the  coop- 
erative features  of  the  Federal  land  bank 
system  which  would  be  replaced  by  a  Gov- 
ernment-owned lending  agency  with  all  con- 
trol centralized  in  "Washington.  The  bill 
would  have  sacrificed  sound  credit  policies 
for  political  expediency.  Government  guar- 
anties and  subsidies  would  replace  personal 
liability.  With  coQiplete  Government  dom- 
ination and  political  control,  the  policies 
and  personnel  would  naturally  be  changed 
with  each  change  of  administration.  Con- 
gress would  be  expected  to  appropriate  funds 
necessary  to  take  care  of  the  deficits.  If 
and  when  Congress  should  refuse  to  appro- 
priate the  necessary  fvmds.  the  agency  then 
would  become  merely  a  collecting  agency, 
similar  to  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  Then  the  farmers 
would  wake  up  to  find  that  they  had  traded 
off  their  farm  credit  system  for  a  mess  of 
pottage,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  show 
for  the  years  of  sacrifice  and  effort  in  build- 
ing a  sound  cooperative  credit  system. 

Organized  effort  Is  again  being  made  to 
force  through  this  Congress  a  similar  pro- 


posal. The  Jones-Wheeler  bill  was  opposed 
with  one  exception,  by  every  national  farm 
organization  that  was  represented  at  the 
hearings  before  our  conunittee.  The  Na- 
tional Grange,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  National  Coxincil  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives,  and  the  American  National 
Livestock  Association  all  appeared  and  pro- 
tested the  passage  of  the  Jones-Wheeler 
bill.  Let  me  quote  excerpts  from  the  testi- 
mony of  some  of  the  witnesses. 

The  National  Grange,  represented  by  L.  J. 
Taber,  had  this  to  say: 

"It  would  be  tragic  if  In  haste  we  should 
destroy  a  63r6tem  that  has  taken  us  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  centiuy  to  build  and  the  aspira- 
tions and  prayers  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  that." 

E.  T.  Short,  representing  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation: 

"The  bill  projKwes  to  destroy  the  coopera- 
tive featiire  of  the  farm-loan  system  which 
has  been  one  of  the  fundamental  objectives 
toward  which  the  farmers  have  been  working 
since    the    establishment    of    this    system. 

•  •  •  The  American  Farm  B\ireau  Federa- 
tion and  other  farm  organizations  have  re- 
peatedly and  consistently  vaged  the  strength- 
ening of  the  national  farm-loan  associations 
to  the  end  that  the  system  might  become 
fully  cooperative  In  character." 

George  B.  Hodgkln,  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  had  this  to  say: 
"The  opposition  of  the   National   Council 

•  •  •  Is  based  upon  the  conviction  that 
It  would  lead  to  the  development  of  a  highly 
centralized  Government-owned  and  con- 
trolled credit  system."     •     •     • 

Frank  Boice,  vice  president  of  the  American 
National  Live  Stock  Association,  said: 

"It  is  so  easy  to  extend  relief  by  easing  up 
on  collections  that  we  are  convinced  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  not  long  resist 
the  temptation  to  grant  relief  through  a 
credit  institution  which  it  controls.  Credit 
and  relief  cannot  be  mixed  in  the  same  insti- 
tution; when  tried  it  Inevitably  becomes  all 
relief." 

A.  S.  Gobs,  who  served  with  distinction  as 
Land  Bank  Commissioner  for  nearly  7  years, 
stated  before  the  committee: 

"We  cannot  solve  the  farm  problem  by  tam- 
pering with  our  credit  structure.  The  only 
solution  lies  in  compensatory  prices." 

Let  me  quote  from  a  speech  made  by  W.  I. 
Myers,  a  former  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  In  speaking  before  the 
American  National  Live  Stock  Association  at 
their  annual  convention  in  Fort  Worth  last 
month,  he  said: 

"^bout  a  year  ago  a  campaign  was  begun 
to  n^ake  fundamental  changes  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Federal  land  banks.  This  was 
the  introduction  of  the  Wheeler-Jones  bill. 
The  sire  of  that  bill  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  - 
No  one  yet  has  risen  to  Identify  himself  as  its 
sire.  However,  it  has  been  damned  by  many 
thoughtful  people,  of  whom  I  am  glad  to  be 
numbered  as  one. 

"Perhaps  this  legislation  might  be  thought 
of  as  the  natural  result  of  the  transfer  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  attempt  to  coor- 
dinate it  with  other  Government-dominated 
agricultural  programs.  The  function  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration is  to  supervise  the  Federal  land  banks 
and  other  credit  units,  but  it  cannot  run  them 
as  long  as  fairmer-stockmen  ownership  re- 
mains. If  anyone  wants  to  run  them  he  must 
make  Government  Institutions  out  of  them, 
and  that  is  now  being  attempted. 

"This  campaign  to  make  these  changes  did 
not  spring  from  the  desire  of  farmer-stock- 
men members.  It  was  well  organized  and 
has  been  promoted  from  Washington;  it  has 
been  characterized  by  statements  to  congres- 
sional committees,  by  radio  talks,  public 
speeches,  propaganda  letters  to  members  of 
farm-loan  associations  sent  out  under  Gov- 
ernment frank  In  violation  of  the  spirit,  U 
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not  the  letter,  of  the  law;  It  has  been  charac- 
terized by  sending  employees  from  Washing- 
ton into  the  districts  to  persuade  the  district 
officials  to  work  for  local  support;  and  by  the 
printing  of  a  circular  to  propagandize  for  a 
Government  credit  system.  All  these  state- 
ments present  only  one  side  of  the  problem. 
They  contain  many  half-truths  and  mislead- 
ing arguments  that  are  cleverly  arranged  to 
emphasize  the  alleged  weaknesses  of  coopera- 
tive credit  and  the  alleged  advantages  of  the 
proposed   system. 

"The  crux  of  the  proposal  Is  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  Government  guaranty  of  land-bank 
bonds  for  partial  member-ownership  of  the 
land-bank  system;  in  other  words,  the  sub- 
stitution of  socialized  credit  for  cooperative 
credit  under  Government  supervision.  Mis- 
leading labels  do  not  change  facts.  Attractive 
bait  has  been  offered.  This  bait  takes  the 
form  of  offered  repajrment  of  the  stock  in- 
vestment of  members  and  the  promise  of 
lower  interest  rates.  This  attack  is  presently 
directed  at  the  Federal  land  banks.  •  •  • 
If  it  is  successful,  the  production  credit  as- 
Bociat'.ons  and  the  intermediate  credit  banks 
win  be  next.  Numerous  reports  have  been 
received  to  the  end  that  the  preparation  of 
bills  is  now  in  progress. 

"•  •  •  The  Farm  Credit  Administration 
provides  a  complete  credit  service  for  stock- 
men and  farmers  who  can  meet  reasonable 
credit  standards;  it  does  not  attempt  to 
monopolize  credit;  It  cannot  meet  the  needs 
of  the  minority  of  farmers  and  stockmen  who 
require  rehabilitation.  To  attempt  to  do  so 
would  destroy  the  system." 

One  would  naturally  think  that,  with  the 
committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  op- 
posing and  with  the  majority  of  farm  or- 
ganizations strongly  opposing,  the  effort  to 
convert  this  cooperative  land-bank  system 
into  a  Government-lending  agency  would  be 
stopped.  However,  certain  oflScials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  apparently  are  determined  to 
organize  pressure  groups  to  force  favorable 
action  in  this  Congress  on  such  a  measure. 

During  the  past  month,  they  have  brought 
pressure  on  the  land-bank  officers  to  present 
their  program  to  the  national  farm-loan  as- 
sociations and  have  been  very  active  In  ob- 
taining meetings  where  they  have  presented 
their  arguments.  Evidence  has  come  to  me 
from  many  sources  that  the  presentation  has 
been  entirely  one-sided.  For  example,  they 
do  not  point  cut  that  the  borrowers  have  a 
stake  of  $215,000,000  in  the  Federal  land-bank 
system  of  which  they  propose  to  pay  back  only 
$110,000,000.  Everyone  is  agreed  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  strengthen  local  farm- 
loan  associations.  Certainly  the  remedy  is 
not  to  abolish  the  borrowers'  stock  ownership 
when  practical  remedies  are  available  which 
will  preserve  the  cooperative  features.  These 
have  not  been  mentioned.  Some  of  these 
remedies  would  require  amendments  to  the 
law  but  the  most  Important  ones  could  be 
made  effective  by  simple  regulations,  such  as 
permitting  the  banks  and  associations  to 
share  losses  on  a  50-50  basis  and  evaluating 
the  associations'  holdings  of  the  bank  stock 
at  Its  actual  value.  The  true  picture  of  the 
land  banks  has  not  been  given.  Some  of  the 
stock  is  worth  over  300  percent  of  its  par 
value,  while  the  average  is  nearly  200  percent. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  changes  suggested 
would  create  a  powerful  political  organiza- 
tion out  of  a  heretofore  successful  farmers' 
cooperative  credit  system. 

Last  year,  after  careful  study  of  the  Jones- 
Wheeler  bill,  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture unanimously  reported  out  a  substi- 
tute measure  which  passed  the  House  but 
failed  to  receive  consideration  in  the  Senate. 
I  have  reintroduced  It  as  H.  R.  966.  Its  pas- 
sage would  assure  Federal  land  bank  bor- 
rowers that  the  Interest  rate  on  farm-loan 
bonds  would  never  exceed  the  Interest  on 
Government  bonds  by  more  than  one-fourth 
of  one  percent;   it  would  establish  a  more 


equitable  and  practical  basis  for  determining 
the  rates  of  interest  paid  by  borrowers,  and 
it  would  assure  a  reaoy  supply  of  funds  and 
expand  the  market  for  farm-loan  bonds  by 
authorizing  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
make  loans  to  the  land  banks  on  these 
bonds  at  their  regular  rediscount  rate.  It 
also  provides  for  refunding  more  than  a 
half  billion  dollars  worth  of  high  interest 
rate  land-bank  bonds  now  held  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  which  are  not 
otherwise  callable  before   1944. 

This  would  save  the  Federal  land  banks 
more  than  $10,000,000  per  year  during  the 
next  4  years.  An  equitable  portion  of  this 
saving  coiild  be  passed  on  to  the  local  farm 
loan  associations.  This  bill  should  pass. 
However,  it  deals  only  with  the  land  bank 
phase  of  the  problem. 

The  National  farm  loan  associations  need 
help  and  strengthening.  Something  should 
be  done  to  provide  a  definite  ircome  for 
them  and  to  Increase  their  responsibilities 
and  control.  These  are  matters  which  are 
having  the  study  of  an  earnest  group  of  men 
In  Congress  and  it  is  my  hope  that  these 
studies  will  soon  restilt  in  sound  and  help- 
ful regulations  by  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration together  with  the  necessary  amend- 
ments to  the  law,  all  designed  to  build  and 
strengthen  the  cooperative  features  of  the 
Federal  land  bank  system. 

At  the  request  of  a  number  of  farm  loan 
associations,  former  Land  Bank  Commis- 
sioner A.  S.  Goes  recently  made  a  study  of 
these  proposed  changes  now  being  urged 
upon  Congress.  His  report  which  describes 
the  situation  very  clearly  and  In  detail  was 
sent  to  each  farm  loan  association.  I  under- 
stand that  copies  of  it  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Washington  office  of  the  National  Grange 
so  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

Radical  changes  are  not  necessary  to  per- 
fect the  Federal  land  bank  system.  Let  us 
not  sacrifice  the  future  for  some  immediate 
gain.  Protect  yotir  Federal  land  bank 
system. 


The  Garand  Rifle 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
EVENING  STAR 


Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
that  within  my  district  and  in  my  home 
town  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  finest 
semiautomatic  in  the  world  is  manufac- 
tured. The  recent  adoption  by  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  of  this  rifle  as  a  standard 
weapon  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  in- 
ventor. John  C.  Garand,  who  has  worked 
tirelessly  to  develop  the  rifle  to  perfection 
and  to  the  staff  and  able  and  loyal  em- 
ployees of  the  Springfleld  Armory, 

In  this  connection,  under  leave  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  editorial  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star: 

GARAND  RITLS 

Adoption  by  the  Marine  Corps  of  the 
Garand  semiautomatic  rifle  as  the  standard 
shoulder  weapon  for  the  corps  will  simplify 


the  task  of  producing  arms  for  the  expanding 
military  services  of  the  Nation.  Aisenals 
now  may  concentrate  on  manufacturing  ons 
type  of  rifie  for  our  troopw.  The  Garand  was 
for  many  months  the  subject  of  controversy 
in  and  out  of  the  serv-lces.  Adoption  by  the 
Army  of  the  Garand  rifle  a  year  ago  resulted 
in  a  wordy  conflict  which  had  repercussions 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Even  though  the 
Army  stood  fast  on  its  decision,  the  contro- 
versy continued  to  rage.  The  decision  of  the 
Marine  Corps  to  follow  the  Army's  suit  and 
adopt  the  Garand  is  the  result  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  exhaustive  study  conducted  by 
officers  and  men  of  the  corps. 

Early  Garand  models  admittedly  were  full 
of  "bugs"  as  are  all  new  weapons  and  ma- 
chines made  by  men.  They  were  hard  to 
manufacture  and  it  is  claimed  they  had  faults 
which  made  them  inaccurate  and  undepend- 
able.  These  faults,  one  by  one.  have  been 
overcome.  Changes  were  made  in  design  to 
facilitate  production.  The  Garand  has 
weathered  a  storm  of  criticism  and  has  proved 
Itself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officers  and 
men  who  must  trust  their  lives  and  reputa- 
tions to  Its  efficiency.  The  Marine  Corps 
decision  should  be  sufficient  to  remove  any 
lingering  doubts  about  the  suitability  of  the 
new  rifle  and  should  clear  the  way  for  an 
enthusiastic  quantity  production  of  a  weapon 
which  its  friends  long  have  claimed  will 
make  the  American  soldier  the  world's  most 
deadly  fighting  man. 


Michigan    A.    F.    of    L.    Opposes 
Lawrence  Waterway  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVEa 


Tuesday.  March  4.  1941 


RESOLUTION     ADOPTED     BY     MICmOAN 
FEDERATION     OF     LABOR 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Michigan  Federation  of 
Labor  has  adopted  a  resolution  opposing 
the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  Waterway 
project.  I  believe  the  reasons  for  this 
opposition  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  every  Member  of  Congress,  and  I, 
therefore,  ask  permission  to  include  the 
resolution  at  this  point: 

RESOLUTION     AGAINST    PHOPOSID     ST.     LAWRENC« 
EEAWAT 

Whereas  there  Is  renewed  agitation,  now 
draped  with  the  mantle  of  national  defense, 
for  consummation  of  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  deep  waterway  treaty,  commonly 
known  as  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Project; 
and 

Whereas  the  effect  of  this  project  i^ill.  If 
consummated,  be  detrimental  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation,  to  Its  Industries,  and  to  the 
transportation  agencies  now  serving  such  in- 
dustries; and 

Whereas  the  21  standard  railroad  labor  or- 
ganizations, many  of  them  affiliated  with  this 
federation,  are  a  unit  in  opposing  construc- 
tion of  the  seaway  as  a  transportation 
project;  and 

Whereas  foreign  boats,  now  coming  into 
Great  Lakes  ports  via  the  seaway,  are  manned 
by  underpaid,  poorly  quartered,  poorly  fed 
crews  to  unload  and  load  such  boats,  this  In 
competition  with  our  American  workers;  and 
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Whereas  the  cheap  product*  brought  over 
on  such  boats  as  ballast  and  dumped  on  our 
American  markets  to  compete  with  American- 
made  goods  tend  to  destroy  the  wage  scale, 
the  Jobs,  and  the  morale  of  American  labor; 
Mid 

Whereas  transportation  agencies  now  In 
existence  would  be  adversely  affected,  caus- 
ing curtailment  or  discontinuance  of  existing 
service,  such  curtailment  resulting  in  a  seri- 
ous loss  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation,  as 
well  as  decreasing  employment  and  throwing 
thotisands  of  our  members  out  of  worlt.  and 
thereby  depriving  them  of  their  livelihood 
which  would  cause  suffering  to  such  workers 
and  their  families;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  the  proposed  seaway  will  approxi- 
mate hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  be 
raised  by  levying  additional  taxes  upon  the 
public,  of  which  our  membership  is  a  part; 
and 

Whereas  the  consumer  will  benefit  as  past 
experience  has  proven  that  no  differential  is 
made  In  the  price  of  commodities  to  the  con- 
sumer whether  such  materials  be  shipped  by 
,       rail  or  by  boats,  such  savings  and  profits  being 
\      added  to  the  stockholders'  dividends;  and 
\        Whereas  the  amoiwt  of  skilled  labor  neces- 
\  Bary  to  be  urged  In  construction  of  the  sea- 
^  way.  even  if  they  could  be  spared  from  our 
national -defense  program,  would  not  be  com- 
mensiirate  with  the  amount  of  workers  which 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by  its 
construction:  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  construction  of  the 
seaway  at  this  time  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  wel- 
fare: Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Michigan  Federation  of 
Labor  hereby  goes  on  record,  as  being  in  op- 
position to  the  construction  of  the  so-called 
St.  Lawrence  seaway,  that  we  believe  It  un- 
J\istlfied,  injurious,  and  economically  un- 
BOtmd.  and  that  we  respectfully  request  our 
d\aly  elected  Representatives  in  Congress  to 
use  their  best  efforts  In  opposition  to  any 
proposal  for  the  creation  of  this  fantastic 
^    dream. 


Washington  Legislature  Farors  Fall  Aid 
to  Democracies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  4,  1941 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  mall  from  my  district  since 
our  vote  in  the  House  on  H.  R.  1776  indi- 
cates strong  and  overwhelming  approval 
by  the  people  of  this  legislation  and 
President  Roosevelt's  policy  "to  give  full 
aid  to  the  valiant  free  peoples  of  the 
world  in  their  battle  to  preserve  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy."  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  these  expressions  not  only 
from  my  own  district  but  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  probably  no 
group  who  are  better  informed  in  regard 
to  public  opinion  or  in  closer  touch  with 
the  people  in  the  various  communities 
than  the  members  of  the  State  legisla- 
tore.    It  Is  therefore  highly  significant 


that  both  branches  of  the  Washington 
State  Legislature  have  recently  almost 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  and 
memorial  to  Congress  in  which  they 
"commend  the  efforts  of  our  President 
to  give  full  aid  to  the  valiant  free  peoples 
of  the  world  in  their  battle  to  preserve 
the  principles  of  democracy"  and  "call 
upon  our  representatives  in  Congress  to 
support  him  to  the  utmost  in  his  mag- 
nificent fight  to  keep  our  country  out  of 
war  while  giving  full  aid  to  the  demo- 
cratic nations  engaged  in  a  valiant 
struggle  against  barbarian  aggressors." 
This  is  a  straightforward  statement  of 
the  views  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Washington  who  have  taken  a  definite 
and  positive  stand  with  Roosevelt  against 
Hitler  and  Hitlerism  in  regard  to  which 
there  is  no  middle  ground,  and  I  shall 
continue  to  stand  with  them  as  I  did 
when  I  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  H.  R.  1776. 
The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
Relating  to  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the- State  of  Washington 
in  legislative  session  assembled: 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  this  Common- 
wealth have  given  overwhelming  endorse- 
ment to  the  foreign  policies  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt:   and 

Whereas  at  the  present  moment  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  are  engaged  in  a  life 
and  death  struggle  with  the  totalitarian 
powers,  who  seek  to  ci^sh  those  fundamen- 
tal rights  dear  to  all  Americans,  the  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Wendell  L.  WlUkle, 
titular  head  of  the  Republican  Party,  has 
shown  his  high  patriotism  by  endorsing  the 
program  of  the  President  in  this  great  world 
crisis:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  commend  the  efforts  of 
our  President  to  give  full  aid  to  the  valiant 
free  peoples  of  the  world  in  their  battle  to 
preserve  the  principles  of  democracy,  and 
that  we  call  upon  our  representatives  in 
Congress  to  support  him  to  the  utmost  in 
his  magnificent  flght  to  keep  our  co\intry 
out  of  war  while  giving  full  aid  to  the  demo- 
cratic nations  engaged  In  a  valiant  struggle 
against  barbarian  aggressors;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
immediately  sent  to  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Sanate.  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  of  our  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress. 

The  roll  caU  In  the  Senate  and  House  was 
as  follows: 
S?nate:  For.  40:  against,  2;  absent,  2.. 
Against:  Atkinson,  Murfln. 
For:    Baldwin.  Bargreen,   Black,  Copeland, 
Dawson,  Drumheller,  Duggan,  Edwards.  Eg- 
bert, Haddon,  Huntley.  Jackson.  Keller.  Lind- 
say. Lovejoy.  Malstrom.  Marsh.  Maxwell,  Mc- 
Donald. McGavick.  McMillan.  McQuesten,  Mil- 
ler. Moe.  Mohler,  Morgan,  Murphy.  Neal,  Om- 
dorff,     Percival.     Ray.     Roberts.     Roselllnl, 
Schroeder.  Shorett,  Stlnson.  Sullivan,  Thomas, 
Voyce,  Wall. 
Abeent:  Balfoxir,  Farquharson. 
House:  For,  79;  against,  18;  absent,  2. 
Against:  Bemethy.  Custer,  Dootson,  Eaton, 
Eddy,  Hurley,  Laumai .  Needham,  O'Gorman, 
Pennock.  Pettus.  Shadbolt.  Sisson.  Vernon  A. 
Smith.  Taylor,  Todd,  Trombley,  Woodall. 

For:  H.  C.  Armstrong,  Ralph  L.  J.  Arm- 
strong. Backman,  Beierlein,  Bienz,  Boede, 
Broome.  Callow,  Carty,  Chervenka,  Clark, 
Cowen,  Devenlsh.  Doherty,  Dore,  Erdahl,  Rob- 
ert M.  Ford,  Dr.  U.  S.  Ford,  Foster,  French, 
Gallagher,  Gates,  Graham,  Hall,  Hanks,  Julia 
BuUer    Hansen.    Alfred    J.    Hanson.    Heiuy. 


Harry  F.  Henson,  Isenhart,  Walter  A.  John- 
son, George  H.  Johnston.  D.  W.  Jones,  John  R. 
Jones.  Judd,  Kehoe,  George  G.  Kinnear,  Leber, 
Lee,  Lennart,  Loney,  Lyman.  Martin.  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  McDonald,  McPherson.  Floyd  C. 
Miller,  Fred  Miller,  Montgomery.  OBrien. 
Pearsall.  Phillips,  Pitt,  Reno,  Edward  F.  Riley, 
Ro£ellini,  Ruark,  Ryan.  Sandegren,  Schu- 
mann, Sexton,  Jurle  B.  Smith,  Sweeny,  Taft. 
Thomas,  Tisdale,  Trunkey,  Turner,  Twidwell. 
Underwood,  Van  Buskirk,  Vane,  Warnlca, 
Watklns,  Wenberg,  Wlggen,  Zent,  Mr.  Speaker 
(Reilly). 
Absent:  Murphy,  Savage. 


Arming  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  March  4  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13).  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  LOTTIE  H.  O'NEILL 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  an  article  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Chicago  Herald-Ameri- 
can, written  by  Mrs.  Lottie  HoJman 
OTJeUl. 

Mrs.  O'Neill  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly.  She  was  elected  first 
in  1922,  and  since  that  time  has  been 
reelected  and  has  served  continuously  in 
that  body  and  is  serving  there  now. 

She  was  the  first  woman  in  the  history 
of  Illinois  to  be  elected  to  such  an  office. 
She  is  the  mother  of  two  sons. 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  privilege  of 
presenting  this  article  by  one  of  the  out- 
standing mothers  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Illinois 
State  Legislature,  as  expressing  her  pro- 
test against  the  granting  of  the  unusual 
powers  contained  in  House  bill  1776  into 
the  hands  of  one  man  to  shape  in  his  sole 
discretion  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LET  rs  ARM  AMERICA  AS  OTTR  FIRST  TASK 

Should  America  enter  the  European  war? 
America  should  enter  no  one's  war  except  that 
It  is  necessary  for  the  defense  of  our  own  form 
of  governm2nt.  This  reason  Is  not  clearly 
demonstrated  in  the  present  conflict,  but  we 
are  already  committed  by  the  President  to 
some  participation,  how  much  we  do  not 
know,  or  how  wisely  we  do  not  know. 

Because  we  do  not  know  the  wisdom  of 
our  present  commitments,  the  administration 
in  Washington  has  foimd  it  diflQcult  to  se- 
cure the  approval  of  the  latest  bid  for  power 
to  handle  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country 
In  its  own  way.  Unprecedented  things  have 
been  done  and  said  which  have  made  the 
people  reluctant  to  permit  the  Executive  to 
proceed  without  the  brakes  that  should  be 
applied  by  Congi^ss. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  our  men  be 
sent  to  flght  In  the  European  war.  Aid  to 
Britain  "short  of  war"  and  without  weaken- 
ing our  own  defenses  should  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  reasonable  people,  I  think. 
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Will  our  present  course,  if  persisted  in,  in- 
volve us  in  war?  This  is  difBcuIt  to  answer, 
because  jione  of  us  are  clear  as  to  what  is 
our  course  except  in  a  general  way  it  lies  in 
the  direction  of  aid  to  Britain.  If  we  deplete 
ourselves  In  helping  someone  eise,  then  we 
shall  have  to  flght  to  defend  ourselves,  be- 
cause the  shorn  lamb  is  always  the  easy  prey 
for  the  wolf. 

If  we  continue  to  allow  trouble  in  the  de- 
fense plants  and  delay  in  cur  production  of 
war  materials  and  at  the  same  time  promise 
all-out  aid  to  Britain,  we  shall  certainly  be 
In  a  flght. 

Should  America  concentrate  on  her  own 
defense  and  Independence  or  ally  herself  with 
England  as  in  the  recent  World  War? 

The  leaders  in  this  country  owe  a  debt  to 
the  world  and  that  Is  not  a  debt  involving 
armed  forces  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
That  debt  is  first  to  people  within  our  own 
borders,  but  it  Is  also  to  oppressed  people  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  to  keep  this  Nation 
functioning  as  a  world  power. 

•  •  *  •  • 

No  one  man  or  small  group  of  men  should 
have  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  lives  of  the 
masses  of  people.  The  United  States  comes 
the  closest  to  realizing  the  dream  of  the 
humble  and  guaranteeing  to  plain  people 
their  right  to  happiness  and  freedom.  Let 
us  not  tamper  with  its  security. 

Watch  out  that  something  is  not  done 
right  here  while  we  gaze  abroad  that  will 
undermine  some  of  our  institutions.  In  re- 
cent years  efforts  have  been  made  by  those 
who  should  know  better  to  tamper  with  our 
constitutional  form  of  government.  Mincing 
words  will  not  help.  Speak  out  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  three  branches  of  government. 

When  an  executive  demands  power  beyond 
anything  that  has  ever  been  done  In  history 
show  him  his  place.  We  might  wake  up  and 
find  that  we  have  right  here  given  power  to 
make  war  anywhere  on  the  g\ohe  Into  the 
hands  of  one  man  because  he  made  us  afraid 
of  the  big  bad  wolf.  The  wolf  will  not  fear 
us  nearly  so  much  If  we  have  adopted  in  any 
degree  his  own  idea  of  government  and  given 
up  the  right  of  our  people  to  make  decisions. 


What  Is  Loyalty? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  March  4,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  CLARENCE  BUDINGTON 
KELLAND,  REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL 
COMMITTEEMAN  FOR  ARIZONA 


Mr,  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  herewith  a  speech  of 
Mr.  Clarence  Budington  Kelland,  Re- 
publican national  committeeman  for  Ari- 
zona. 

I  have  never  personally  met  Mr.  Kel- 
land, I  have  never  corresponded  with 
him,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  know  nothing 
of  him  save  the  wisdom  conveyed  in 
his  Lincoln  Day  speech  given  at  Tucson 
on  February  12.  From  his  speech,  I 
learn  that  his  very  soul  breathes  a  les- 
son which  should  be  read  by  every  pa- 
triot in  this  House. 


I  wish,  in  this  day  when  tempers  snap 
in  the  heat  of  debate  and  the  intense 
differences  in  opinion  cause  men,  in  mo- 
ments of  hysteria,  to  challenge  another's 
patriotism,  that  every  American  might 
read  it. 

The  address  follows: 

I  stand  before  you  tonight  more  humbly 
than  I  have  ever  before  stood  before  any 
audience.  I  feel  a  heavy  weight  of  inade- 
quacy. I  feel  that  I  am  not  competent  to 
raise  my  voice  in  public  in  these  days  of 
strain,  of  hysteria,  of  intolerance,  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  to  Instruct  or  to  advise. 

We  are  met  here  tonight  to  venerate  the 
memory  of  a  simple  and  humble  man,  who  in 
his  greater  sphere  and  in  his  greater  soul 
must  have  experienced  the  same  doubts,  fears, 
uncertainties  that  I  feel  tonight. 

As  I  stand  here  before  you  I  ask  myself 
how  Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  talked  to- 
day, how  he  would  have  acted  today.  I  ask 
myself  how  that  great  mind  that  grappled 
with  the  awful  problems  of  a  country  divided 
against  itself  would  approach  and  grapple 
with  the  problems  that  confront  us  today. 

We  know  that  Abraham  Lincoln  loved  his 
fellow  men;  we  know  he  loved  the  country 
that  gave  him  birth  and  raised  him  to  the 
first  place  among  his  coiintrymen.  We  know 
his  every  thought  and  every  action  was  rooted 
in  humanity  and  in  patriotism,  was  born  of 
his  desire  to  see  his  country  united,  prosper- 
ous, and  at  peace,  and  his  fellow  men  living 
in  accord  and  happiness. 

We,  tonight,  stand  face  to  face  with  ques- 
tions as  momentous  as  those  that  confronted 
Abraham  Lincoln.  We  face  domestic  prob- 
lems as  perilous  as  those  he  faced,  and  we 
face  international  problems  such  as  he  was 
not  called  upon  to  solve.  And  we,  of  the 
Republican  Party  are  compelled  to  add  our 
own  peculiar  questionings  and  fears  and  hopes 
as  members  of  that  great  party  which  was 
recently  defeated  at  the  polls.  As  members 
of  a  party  that  opposed  the  present  admin- 
istration, we  must  determine  what  is  de- 
manded of  us  by  our  country.  We  must  de- 
cide prayerfully,  honestly,  honorably  what 
course  of  conduct  is  imposed  upon  us.  Each 
of  us  must  ask  himself,  and  must  answer  for 
himself,  this  difficult  question:  As  a  Republi- 
can, what  does  patriotism  demand  of  me? 

I  speak  to  you  tonight  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  great  State  of 
Arizona  and  as  one  who  mvist  advise  in  the 
national  councils  of  that  party.  I  confess 
that  I  am  afraid.  I  confess  that  I  am  torn. 
I  confess  that  I  have  not  in  my  possession  the 
facts,  unassailable  facts,  upon  which  to  base 
any  word  of  advice. 

So  I  come  to  you  with  questions.  I  come  to 
lay  before  you  the  matters  that  trouble  me 
and  to  beg  of  you  that  you  will  give  me  your 
advice  and  your  counsel  and  your  sympathy. 
Upon  one  policy  the  road  has  been  laid  out 
straight  and  uncompromisingly  before  us. 
Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  road  is  there, 
and  we',  whether  Democrats,  Republicans — no 
matter  what  our  race,  religion,  or  creed,  must 
follow  it  inflexibly.  And  that  is  the  road  that 
leads  to  full,  adequate,  efficient  preparation 
for  the  defense  of  the  United  States.  Our 
country  must  be  made  Impregnable  against 
any  attack,  whether  that  attack  be  launched 
by  one  nation  or  whether  it  be  launched  by 
a  combination  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
America  must  be  made  safe. 

But  In  other  matters.  In  domestic  matters, 
in  matters  that  concern  each  and  every  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  we  must  not  let  our 
course  be  determined.  It  is  in  these  do- 
mestic, these  internal  affairs  that  we  must 
think  of  ourselves  as  Republicans,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  party.  And,  regarding 
these  things,  we  must  reach  a  decision  worthy 
of  American  citizens  and  worthy  of  our  Re- 
publicanship. 


Soon  after  the  recent  election  a  phrase  waa 

coined  for  us— the  phrase  "Loyal  opposition." 

What,  then  Is  a  loyal  opposition,  to  whom 

and  to  what  must  it  be  loyal,  and  what  can 

and  must  it  oppose? 

Because  cur  country  stands  on  the  thresh- 
old of  war.  because  logic  informs  us  that 
we  are  actually  at  war,  we  are  In  danger  of 
being  misled.  We  are  in  danger  of  having 
our  patriotism  played  upon  by  propaganda 
until  the  truth  becomes  invisible  to  xia  and 
we  are  dominated  by  war  hysteria.  In  our 
thinking  we  must  place  on  one  side  the  hor- 
rible thing  that  is  devastating  Europe  and 
Asia  and  Africa.  We  must  think  in  terms  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

A  loyal  opposition,  then.  To  what  are  we 
required  to  be  loyal?  We  Republicans,  rein- 
forced by  millions  of  honorable,  patriotic 
Democrats,  rolled  up  a  tremendous  total  of 
nearly  23.000.000  votes.  To  whom  and  to 
what  does  our  country's  needs  demand  that 
we  should  be  loyal?  Does  patriotism  demand 
that  we  surrender  our  beliefs  and  our  prin- 
ciples and  our  fears?  Does  that  phrase  de- 
mand that  we  should  be  loyal  to  ovu-  country 
and  to  our  country's  flag — or  does  it  mean 
that  we  should  strangle  our  principles,  our 
honest  beliefs,  and  be  loyal  to  the  New  Deal? 
The  New  Deal  is  as  alive,  as  active,  as  peril- 
ous to  us  as  it  was  before  election.  Does 
patriotism  demand  of  us  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual dishonesty  of  loyalty  to  a  thihg  we 
distrust  and  fear? 

The  New  Deal  has  violated  one  of  the  sa- 
cred traditions  of  our  democracy,  and  elected 
one  of  our  number  to  the  high  office  of  Presi- 
dent for  a  third  time. 

Before  election  we  l>elleved  that  such  • 
step  was  perilous  to  the  welfare  of  the  Re- 
public. We  believed  it  was  destructive  of 
democratic  principles.  We  believed  it  was  A 
major  stride  in  the  direction  of  totalitarian- 
ism and  of  dictatorship.  We  believed  thl» 
honestly,  with  all  our  hearts  and  souls. 

Does  patriotism  demand  that  now  we  be 
loyal  to  the  principal  of  the  third  term,  to 
the  principle  of  perpetuation  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  one  man? 

Or  does  it  demand  of  us  that  we  pull  to  the 
top  of  our  flagstaff  the  banner  of  no  sur- 
render, and  oppose  the  acts  and  proceedings 
and  Intentions  that  are  Inherent  In  a  third 
term?  I  am  asking  for  advice.  Does  patri- 
otism demand  that  we  give  up  the  fight,  or 
does  it  demand  that  we  renew  the  battle 
with  every  ounce  of  our  strength,  every  beat 
of  our  heart,  every  prayer  of  our  soul.  I  am 
not  telling  you.  I  am  asking  you. 
What  Is  the  meaning  of  "loyal  opposition"? 
If,  for  8  years,  we  opposed  as  Republicans 
and  as  loyal  citizens,  the  invasions  of  democ- 
racy by  the  New  Deal  must  we  cease  to  op- 
pose them  now? 

I  believe  that  for  8  years  we  were  honest  In 
our  opposition  to  the  principles  of  this  heresy 
which  has  seized  and  now  possesses  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  I  believe  that  during  the  last 
election  we  believed  ourselves  to  be  speaking 
the  truth  when  we  pointed  out  its  dangers. 
I  believe  we  were  honest  and  sincere.  I 
believe  we  were  wise  and  well  Informed.  We 
fought  to  exhaustion,  and  were  beaten  at  the 
polls. 

But  does  patriotism  demand  of  us  that  we 
admit  that  the  statements  we  made  then 
were  lies?  Does  patriotism  demand  that  we 
falsely  admit  we  were  mistaken?  Does  patri- 
otism demand  that  we  be  untrue  to  ourselves, 
our  beliefs,  ovir  fears,  our  very  personal  In- 
tegrity and  say  to  the  world  that  our  state- 
ments during  election  were  mere  platform 
oratory  Intended  to  deceive?  Does  patriotism 
demand  of  us  that  dishonesty?  Is  that  the 
meaning  of  "loyal  opposition"? 

In  that  phrase  has  the  word  "opposition" 
any  validity?  If  we  are  loyal  In  the  manner 
that  we  are  asked  to  be  loyal;  If  under  the 
guise  of  emergency,  we  admit  a  lie  to  be  the 
truth — then  where  does  the  word  "opposition" 
come  m?     What  are  we  to  oppose?    Whom 
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are  we  to  oppose?  When  are  we  to  oppose  It? 
The  two  words  do  not  stand  together.  They 
do  not  make  sense.  There  cannot  be  a  loyal 
opposition.  There  can  be  loyalty  and  there 
can  be  opposition,  but  not  In  the  same 
phrase. 

We  Republicans  can  be  loyal.  We  Republi- 
cans are  loyal.  We  are  loyal  to  the  land  we 
love.  But  can  we  be  loyal  to  the  land  we 
love  U  we  are  also  Icyal  to  those  principles 
which  our  minds  tell  mb  will  destroy  the 
thing  we  love? 

If,  under  the  guise  at  war  necessity,  we  see 
vast  and  dangerous  powers  placed  In  the  un- 
restrained hands  of  the  Executive,  what  is 
our  duty?  We  know  that  those  powers  will 
not  be  exercised  by  the  President  himself  but 
by  the  same  advisers  who  for  8  years  have 
urged  him  to  ruinous  courses.  If  for  8  years 
we  have  feared  and  mistrusted  Mr.  Ickes. 
Madam  Perkins,  the  Corcorans  and  Cohens 
Into  whose  hands  these  dictatorial  powers 
will  now  be  passed,  are  we  required  to  lay 
aside  mistrust  and  replace  It  with  trust? 
Does  patriotism  require  that  we  shut  our 
~^e»  to  facts?  Does  patriotism  demand  that 
we  subscribe  to  an  absurdity?  Does  patriot- 
ism require  that  we  become  traitors  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  sincere  convictions?  Does 
patriotism  demand  blind  submission? 

In  short,  does  patriotism  require  of  us  that 
we  give  our  treasure,  our  security,  our  blood 
to  the  destnKtlon  of  dictators  abroad  while 
we  raise  oxir  eyes  to  heaven  and  bestow  our 
blessing  upon  the  establishment  of  dictator- 
ship at  home? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  must  be 
given  by  yoxurselves.  I  cannot  give  you  the 
answers. 

But  as  I  stand  here  before  you  I  can  ask 
what  answers  the  first  and  greatest  Repub- 
lican President  of  the  United  States  would 
have  offered.  I  can  study  the  llf«  and  the 
words  of  that  man  who  gave  his  life  that 
America  might  be  one.  undivided  and  indi- 
visible. I  can  only  guess  what  he  would  have 
done  or  what  he  said. 

But  in  that  guessing  I  can  see  his  gaimt, 
lank,  awkward  figure  sprawled  in  a  chair.  I 
can  see  his  homely,  human  face  as  he  watched 
his  questioners.  I  can  see  those  eyes,  the 
wisest  and  saddest  eyes  ever  to  peer  from  the 
face  of  a  hiiman  man.  I  can  see  them  come 
to  Hie  with  light  of  humor  and  of  tolerance, 
and  I  can  see  him  smile. 

Then  I  think  he  would  have  told  a  story. 
It  would  have  been  some  homely,  homespun 
anecdote  about  Bill  and  Jim,  told  in  the  ver- 
nacxilar.  But  It  would  have  a  point.  It  would 
illuminate  and  make  clear.  The  room  would 
burst  Into  astonished  laughter,  but  when  the 
laughter  died  to  silence,  every  man  in  that 
room,  every  man  In  that  city,  every  man  In 
that  State  and  In  this  country  would  have 
had  his  answer  to  the  problems  that  con- 
front tis.  That,  I  think,  is  how  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  have  dealt  with  the  crisis. 

We  have  no  Abraham  Lincoln  to  guide  us 
today,  but  we  have  the  estate  that  he  passed 
on  to  us  by  last  will  and  testament.  The 
property  he  left  us  was  Intangible.  It  was 
not  In  land  or  money.  It  cannot  be  lifted 
in  the  hand  or  deposited  In  places  of  safe 
keeping.  But  It  is  Indestructible,  eternal. 
XI  is  a  property  so  vast  that  every  citizen 
may  help  himself  to  It  by  day  or  by  night. 
There  is  plenty  of  it  for  all. 

The  name  of  this  great  estate  willed  to  "oa 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  is  common  sense. 

X  beg  of  you  that  today,  and  in  the  days 
to  come,  you  dip  freely  into  this  treasiu*. 
When  you  seek  to  answer  the  questions  I 
have  asked  tonight  thrust  your  hands  into 
this  bequest.  If  you  do  so  you  will  learn. 
You  will  learn  what  patriotism  reqiiires  of 
you-  Tou  will  learn.  I  believe,  that  patriot- 
ism demands  of  you  that  you  shall  never 
act  a  lie,  but  that  in  all  clroimstances. 
In  time  of  trial,  in  time  of  danger,  in  time 
at  doubt  70U  shall,  under  the  eyes  of  Al- 


mighty God  be  true  to  the  truth  that  you 
perceive,  and  that  you  shall  clLng  to  the 
Integrity  that  resides  In  your  soul. 

In  the  days  ahead  may  the  leadership  of 
the  greatest  of  Americans,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
be  our  cloud  by  day  and  ovir  pillar  of  Are 
by  night. 


Defense    Measures    Mast    Be    Enacted 
Now — Confess  Confesses  Error 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  FORT  WORTH  STAR- 
TELEGRAM 


Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.   Mr, 

Speaker,  the  American  people  are  becom- 
ing aroused  and  incensed  at  the  delay 
in  providing  for  our  national  defense  at 
this  critical  period  when  time  is  of  the 
essence. 

I  have  Just  read  a  very  able  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele- 
gram of  February  22,  1941,  written  by 
Mr.  Amon  G.  Carter,  the  president  and 
publisher  of  that  paper,  wherein  Con- 
gress is  criticized  for  not  sooner  passing 
the  legislation  relating  to  the  defense 
of  Guam. 

The  editorial  very  aptly  applies  this 
mistake  to  the  delay  in  passing  the  lend- 
lease  bill,  and  it  so  forcefully  presents 
the  issue  that  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  therein 
this  editorial,  I  am  pleased  to  submit  it 
herewith: 

[From  the  Port  Worth  Star -Telegram  of  Feb- 
ruary 22.  1941) 

Wednesday  the  Hoiise  at  Washington  passed, 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  the  bill  for  a  first- 
class  naval  and  air  base  at  Guam.  Virtually 
the  same  bill  was  before  Congrees  almost 
exactly  a  year  ago,  and  the  year  before  that. 
In  each  case,  the  bill  was  supported  by  the 
President's  recommendation,  the  testimony 
of  naval  authorities,  by  the  press,  and  by  the 
public.  The  emergency  against  which  the  bill 
was  aimed  was  as  apparent  a  year  ago  as  it  is 
today.  Obviously,  the  loss  of  a  year's  time  In 
a  vital  Item  of  defense  preparation  is  charge- 
able to  Congress  alone. 

Last  February,  when  the  Guam  bill  was 
urgently  recommended  as  vital  to  our  western 
defense.  Congress  allowed  its  patriotism  to  be 
softened  by  the  violent  outcries  of  the  Isola- 
tionists and  pacifists,  in  which  state  it  took 
fright  from  the  bluff  of  Japan  which  also 
loudly  objected  to  the  fortification  of  this 
American  territory.  Congress  Imuckled  to 
the  policy  of  appeasement  and  rejected  the 
Judgment  of  its  own  naval  experts.  Now, 
with  a  year  lost,  the  bill  is  passed  by  the 
House. 

Obviously,  all  speed  should  be  made  in 
completing  enactment  of  the  bill  and  In  be- 
ginning and  carrjrlng  out  the  work  on  Guam. 
We've  got  a  year  to  make  up.  and  we  ought 
to  be  about  It. 

The  fearful  gentlemen  In  Congress  might 
draw  from  the  Gxiam  blunder  a  lesson  for 
their  encouragement  on  the  lend-lease  bill. 


That  project  also  bears  the  stamp  of  approval 
of  the  public,  the  military  experts,  the  State 
Department,  the  President,  and  the  press. 
The  same  group  which  last  year  led  Congress 
into  the  shameful  backdown  on  Guam  is 
active  against  the  lend-lease  bill,  now  waiting 
action  in  the  Senate.  Such  opposition  has 
been  thoroughly  discredited. 


A  Resolution  To  Commemorate  the  One 
Hundred  and  Ninety-fourth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Birthdate  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Casimir  Pulaski 
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or 

HON.  RUDOLPH  G.  TENEROWICZ 
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Mr.  TENEROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
is  with  saddened  hearts  and  with  bowed 
heads  that  once  again  the  Polish  people 
of  the  world  have  witnessed  the  wanton 
destruction  and  partitioning  of  their  be- 
loved native  land.  The  same  enemies 
who  brought  about  her  sorrow  in  her 
early  history  have  again  made  freedom 
in  Poland  a  myth.  Her  destiny  placed 
her  in  the  position  of  being  a  buffer  state 
for  two  mortal  enemies,  Russia  and  Ger- 
many— and  the  end  is  always  the  same, 
with  Polish  blood  paying  the  supreme 
price  in  her  struggle  to  be  free.  Smce 
September  of  1939  her  people  have  been 
scattered  to  all  corners  of  the  world  with 
the  United  States  of  America  the  only 
safe  haven.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  may 
always  be  true. 

We  find  England  at  war  with  but  one 
of  Poland's  former  enemies.  She  went 
to  war,  some  say,  because  of  Poland.  She 
is  not  at  war  with  Russia  and  seemingly 
acquiesces  in  the  seizure  by  Russia  of 
the  greater  part  of  Poland. 

When  we  think  of  Polish  heroes  there 
comes  vividly  to  our  minds  the  name  of 
our  own  Brig.  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski, 
whose  one  hundred  and  ninety-fourth 
anniversary  we  are  celebrating  today. 
General  Pulaski  had  witnessed  the 
partitioning  of  his  country  in  1771, 
and  when  he  realized  that  freedom  was 
not  then  destined  for  his  people  he  em- 
barked for  America  and  here  assisted  the 
United  States  to  win  her  freedom  and 
independence  from  Great  Britain,  a  free- 
dom and  independence  every  American 
citizen  should  fight  to  preserve  intact. 

I  wonder  what  Pulaski  would  think  if 
he  were  present  today  and  could  see  how 
close  we  are  to  jeopardizing  that  free- 
dom which  he  helped  us  attain. 

On  February  28,  1939,  I  inserted  the 
following  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  that  day  and  which  I  wish  to 
insert  at  this  point: 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  these  troubled  days,  when 
the  general  vuirest  that  is  so  widespread 
throughout  the  world  is  causing  so  much 
concern  to  the  democracies,  I  think  it  most 
appropriate  that  we  pause  and  pay  tribute 
to  a  distinguished  Polish  patriot  and  soldier. 
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Brig    Oen.  Casimir  Pulaski,  of  whom  It  was 
said: 

"His  superior  endowments,  his  sseal.  his 
military  skill  and  intrepidity,  his  generosity, 
his  manly  virtues,  and  his  sublime  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  both  in  his  own 
covmtry  and  In  the  land  of  his  adoption, 
constitute  him  a  beau-ideal  of  the  patriot, 
the  philanthropist,  and  the  soldier.  His  ac- 
cess to  the  temple  of  fame  was  obtained 
through  the  temple  of  virtue — consequently 
his  reputation  Is  imperishable.  He  will  be 
remembered  as  the  countryman  of  Kos- 
ciuszko,  the  companion  of  LaFayette  and 
the  friend  of  Washington,  and  will  be  hon- 
^ored  for  all  time  as  a  brave  but  unfortunate 
defender  of  liberty,  as  a  martyr  in  the  cause 
of  American  indep>endence." 

Monuments  have  been  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  this  great  hero,  but  it  does  seem  that 
at  this  particular  period,  when  we  are  apt  to 
question  the  motives  of  men  who  have  come 
to  America  from  foreign  shores  to  find  free- 
dom, liberty,  and  security,  that  we  pause  and 
ponder  on  the  assistance  that  was  sent  to  us 
from  the  Old  World  during  the  early  dark 
days  in  our  country's  fight  for  independence; 
and  Instead  of  further  monuments  being 
erected  to  the  memory  of  this  Polish  hero, 
that  we  take  time  off  to  rededlcate  our  lives 
to  the  purposes  for  which  he  so  nobly  gave 
his  life.  And  further.  Instead  of  most  of  us 
being  hasty  in  Judging  the  motives  of  the 
foreign-born  man  or  woman  who  has  come 
to  make  his  or  her  home  with  us  that  we 
pause  and  consider  how  the  so-called  for- 
eigner has  enriched  our  lives  in  these  United 
States  and  how  they  have  fought  to  make 
this  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave"  with  a  zeul  that  a  people  who  have 
never  known  persecution  such  as  they  have 
experienced  could  n3ver  understand.  Let  us 
only  Judge  people  by  their  actions  rather 
than  by  their  background. 

In  paying  homage  to  the  memory  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski  It  might  be  well  to  re- 
count some  of  the  incidents  In  his  life  that 
made  him  stand  out  above  his  fellow  men. 
He  was  born  on  March  4  in  1747,  of  noble 
parentage  In  Pcdolia.  Poland,  with  rank  and 
fortune.  His  lather,  an  able  Jurist,  who  stood 
high  in  public  esteem,  was  a  man  of  integrity 
■'  and  ability.  His  as.50c;atlons  were  with  the 
first  families,  particularly  with  the  House  of 
Chartoryskl.  His  early  years  were  spent  in 
careful  study,  in  the  acquisition  of  a  thor- 
ough military  education,  and  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  those  elevated  principles  which  so 
signally  distinguished  him  In  after  life. 

Count  Pulaski  surveyed  with  anxious  eyes 
the  political  and  social  conditions  of  his  na- 
tive country.  Poland,  a  country  of  ancient  re- 
nown which  consisied  of  a  population  one- 
fifth  larger  than  France  and  containing  20,- 
000.000  people.  It  had  been  ravaged,  plun- 
dered, divided,  subdued,  and  Its  political 
existence  annihllati'd  by  the  treachery  and 
cupidity  of  its  three  formidable  nelght)ors, 
Russ  a,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  Poland  was  op- 
pressed by  this  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the 
strong  to  crush  the  weak  and  devour  their 
substance.  To  Russia  belongs  the  odious  pre- 
eminence of  taking  the  lead  in  this  career  of 
crime. 

These  outrages  kindled  resentment  In  the 
heart  of  every  Pole  Count  Pulaski  observed 
the  seeds  of  discord  sown  where  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  generoas  aflflliation  should  have 
existed.  He  knew  his  people  loved  freedom 
and  hated  oppression  as  much  as  he  himself. 
He  believed  that  only  a  rallying  point  was 
wanted  in  order  to  evoke  the  national  spirit 
of  the  Poles  and  unite  them  In  an  earnest 
vindication  of  their  claims  to  personal  and 
political  liberty.  As  an  outgrowth  of  this 
feeling,  at  the  age  of  20  years,  he  Joined  his 
father  and  three  brothers  In  drafting  and 
signing  a  secret  compact  whereby  they  sol- 
emnly pledged  the:r  time,  fortunes,  energies, 
and  lives  to  the  glorious  mission  of  accom- 


plishing the  redemption  of  Poland.  They 
also  inspired  and  enlisted  other  Polish  nobles 
to  Join  them.  This  became  the  noted  Con- 
federation of  Barr,  the  model  of  all  others 
that  later  sprang  up  in  Poland  in  the  fight 
for  freedom.  At  the  formation  of  this  con- 
federation Count  Pulaski  is  recorded  as  hav- 
ing spoken  these  words: 

"At  length,  brave  countrymen,  the  perfid- 
ious allies  of  Poland  have  become  her  declared 
enemies.  For  60  years  a  concealed  war.  more 
dangerous  than  bloody  hostilities,  has  en- 
feebled and  desolated  our  unfortunate  coun- 
try. An  execrable  people,  who  can  neither  be 
disarmed  by  Justice,  modified  by  submission, 
touched  by  favors,  nor  surfeited  by  pillage, 
has  resolved  to  Impose  upon  us  the  yoke  of 
slavery.  Virtues  the  most  sacred  have  passed 
for  crimes  in  the  eyes  of  our  oppressors;  and 
virtuous  citizens,  our  fathers  and  our  exem- 
plars, now  drag  out  a  wretched  existence  In 
the  dungeons  of  that  barbarous  nation.  If 
ever  men  had  a  duty  to  perform  it  is  that 
which  has  compelled  us  to  take  up  arms.  Our 
Republic  is  invaded,  religion  outraged,  the 
Justice  which  was  promised  to  us  has  been 
cdn verted  into  a  snare,  the  rights  of  nations 
have  been  trodden  underfoot,  our  senators  are 
in  chains.  Nations  the  most  servile,  who 
should  be  the  objects  of  such  insults  and  out- 
rages even  from  a  legitimate  sovereign  would 
not  be  so  tame  as  to  submit.  The  whole  uni- 
verse would  applaud  their  rebellion;  and  the 
oppressions  of  which  we  complain  would  Jus- 
tify a  revolt  under  the  most  despotic  govern- 
ment. Brave  confederates.  Poland  does  not 
want  courageous  citizens  prepare  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  for  her  deliverance.  It  is  not  blind 
despair  which  Impels  us  onward,  but  a  firm 
resolution,  a  well-founded  hope,  a  noble 
sentiment,,  the  love  of  country  and  freedom, 
of  humanity,  and  Justice." 

80  Pulaski,  repudiating  the  honors  and 
emoluments  which  would  certainly  have  been 
his  had  he  courted  Russian  influence,  and 
it  was  offered  to  him.  or  sympathized  with 
the  schemes  of  the  dominant  party,  sacri- 
ficing all  Interests  of  a  personal  and  selfish 
character,  laying  aside  every  claim  to  promo- 
tion by  virtue  of  acknowledged  rank  and 
family  position,  devoted  his  patrimony  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  his  native 
land.  Poland. 

The  Empress  of  Russia,  angered  at  the  re- 
volt of  the  nobles  of  Poland,  declared  them 
the  enemies  of  her  empire  and  rebels  against 
their  own  country.  She  threatened  devasta- 
tion and  ruin  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
which  should  lend  support  to  the  confed- 
erates— nor  was  it  a  vain  menace.  Seven 
regiments  of  regular  troops  and  5.000  Cos- 
sacks marched  through  some  of  the  prov- 
inces, marking  their  course  with  fire,  sword, 
and  blood,  ravage  and  slaughter,  burning 
villages  and  detached  houses,  putting  to  the 
sword  wanderlngJamilies  and  fugitives  whom 
they  encountered  in  the  way  fiylng  to  escape 
an  indiscriminate  carnage. 

History  records  that  though  Pulaski  was  a 
young  man  he  was  not  without  experience. 
He  had  been  In  the  service  of  Duke  Charles 
of  Courland,  and  was  in  the  castle  of  Mlttau 
when  that  city  was  besieged  by  15,000  Rus- 
sians. For  6  months  he  had  witnessed  the 
evolution  and  discipline  of  that  army,  but  his 
own  talents  and  bravery  were  his  chief  re- 
sources. On  the  present  occasion  the  post  he 
defended  with  1,200  confederates  was  at- 
tacked during  7  days,  at  first  by  an  equal 
number,  then  by  2.000  men,  and  at  last  by 
6,000.  He  constantly  sustained  himself  and 
gained  frequent  advantage. 

With  the  Russians  It  seemed  like  a  war  of 
extermination.  For  4  years  Count  Casimir 
Pulaski,  together  with  his  three  brothers  and 
a  cousin,  fought  for  Poland.  Their  resent- 
ments were  sharpened  by  the  atrocious  acts  of 
barbarism  and  cruelty  Inflicted  upon  their 
people,  a  people  who  claimed  nothing  but 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  homes,  their 


ancient  freedom,  their  inborn  rights.  Many  • 
brave  patriot  seized  the  sword  to  avenge  his 
country's  wrongs,  to  rescue  it  from  the  iron 
tyranny  of  a  detested  foreign  invader.  Many 
poured  out  their  blood  like  water  In  so 
righteous  a  cause,  and  left  examples  of  a 
glorious  martjTdom  to  their  sons,  and  to  men 
in  all  age»!  who  are  thus  goaded  to  despair  by 
the  barbed  rod  of  an  inhuman  and  blood- 
thirsty des]x>tism. 

But.  says  a  historian: 

"The  name  which  soon  eclipsed  all  others 
and  which  became  one  of  the  surest  hopes 
of  the  nation  was  that  of  young  Casimir 
Pulaski,  always  full  of  resources  in  misfor- 
tune and  of  activity  In  success.  His  name 
was  a  terror  to  the  Russians,  and  they  seldom 
attacked  him  In  equal  numbers." 

History  records  further: 

"Pulaski's  soldiers  were  devoted  to  him. 
His  vigilance  never  left  an  opportunity  for 
surprise,  and  this  man  so  intrepid  and  ter- 
rible in  conrbat,  against  whom  there  was  no 
reproach  but  that  of  being  too  fond  of 
danger,  was  at  all  other  times  amiable, 
gentle,  conciliating,  and  alwaj^  above  per- 
sonal resentment.  After  holding  Interviews 
with  those,  by  whose  designs  he  might  have 
been  Justly  incensed,  he  would  lead  them  to 
engage  In  mutual  operations,  and  after- 
ward seize  every  occasion  to  afford  them  his 
assistance." 

One  historian  continues  his  praises  of 
Pulaski,  saying: 

"Never  was  there  a  warrior  who  possessed 
greater  dexterity  In  every  kind  of  service. 
Endowed  by  a  p>eculiar  gift  of  nature, 
strengthened  by  exercise,  he  was  always  the 
first  in  battle  to  charge  in  person  with  an 
intrepidity  which  Inspired  his  followers  to 
Imitate  his  example.  Young  men  were 
drawn  to  him.  and  he.  perceiving  tne  in- 
activity into  which  the  Poles  of  more  ad- 
vanced age  had  fallen  by  long  habit,  yielded 
his  confidence  to  the  young  who  were  formed 
by  his  lessens  and  became  emulous  of  his 
address  and  courage.  There  was  no  one 
among  his  .soldiers  who  had  not  signalized 
himself  by  some  remarkable  exploit.  Their 
extreme  quickness  and  acciiracy  of  observt- 
tlon.  guiding  them  to  Judge  of  distance,  and 
by  crossing  plains  and  entering  woods  to 
cut  off  small  Russian  detachments,  enabled 
them  constantly  to  take  many  prisoners. 

"Pulaski,"  by  a  natural  ascendancy,  was  the 
chief  among  equals.  All  were  ardent  and  bold, 
all  sought  danger,  all  strove  to  render  mutual 
support.  In  this  last  particular  Pulaski  had 
the  advantage.  He  had  scarcely  an  officer 
whom  he  had  not  rescued  from  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  or  from  some  danger,  and  who 
might  not  say  that  he  owed  his  life  and  lib- 
erty to  his  commander.  The  other  marshals 
when  they  were  uncertain  what  to  do,  con- 
sulted their  subordinate  officers  and  thus 
were  frequently  exposed  to  address  themselves 
to  traitors.  But,  in  the  army  of  Pulaski,  the 
chief  alone  took  his  resolutiora;  no  one  knew 
his  secret;  the  confidence  which  all  reposed  in 
him  inclined  them  to  entire  obedience,  and 
checked  an  indiscreet  curiosity.  Intrepid  in 
combat,  he  was  gentle,  obliging,  and  sociable. 
Never  distrustful  where  he  had  once  placed 
his  confidence." 

In  the  year  1771,  after  the  nobles  had 
fought  a  losing  battle  for  4  years,  it  t>ecame 
evident  to  them  their  strtiggle  was  hopeless^ 
Pulaski's  father  and  brother  had  been  cap- 
tured and  taken  to  Russia  in  chains,  where 
his  father  died  in  prison  and  his  brother  died 
later  in  servitude.  His  cousin  had  fallen  in 
battle  and  his  brother  Francis  had  also  been 
killed.  In  Lithuania  he  had  fought  five  se- 
vere battles  and  within  6  weeks  had  traversed 
with  his  cavalry  a  distance  of  nearly  500 
leagues.  The  confederates  had  determined 
that  King  Poniatowskl  was  an  enemy  of  his 
own  country  (Poland)  and  had  betrayed 
them.  Pulaski's  companions  decided  to  cap- 
ttire  the  King.    Pulaski  agreed  to  this  course 
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of  action  provided  no  harm  was  done  to  the 
King.  Pulaski  and  bis  companions  were  de- 
noxuiced  lor  their  daring  and  received  the 
condemnation  of  both  Frederick  the  Great 
^rui  the  Empress  ot  Austria.  In  the  absence 
of  Pulaski  he  was  declared  an  outlaw  and 
■entenced  to  death  and  his  property  con- 
fiscated. 

Now  an  outlaw  by  a  Judicial  decision,  with- 
out trial  and  evidence,  yet  enforced  by  the 
dominant  authority,  he  realized  his  cause 
was  lost.  His  was  no  voluntary  expatriation, 
no  abandonment  of  cause  and  country.  Fur- 
ther resistance  was  madness.  It  is  said  that 
"Most  gladly  would  he  have  sealed  the  in- 
dependence of  Poland  with  his  blood,  or 
mingled  his  bones  with  those  of  his  slain 
father,  brothers,  and  compatriots,  could  such 
A  martyrdom  have  proved  of  any  avail." 
The  hope  still  cheered  his  heart  that  amid 
the  changes  of  empires  a  favorable  oppor- 
txmlty  would  present  Itself  for  again  lifting 
the  stindard  of  liberty  upon  the  hilltops  of 
Poland.  This  hope,  unrealized,  he  carried 
with  him  to  his  grave. 

Count  Pulaski  left  his  native  land  and 
reached  Turkey  after  numerous  adventures 
and  perils.  His  next  4  years  were  passed  in 
radn«s8,  poverty,  and  comparative  silence. 
He  pleaded  Polands  cause  with  Turkey  and 
was  pledged  assistance,  but  the  assistance 
promised  was  never  forthcoming.  Failing  to 
enlist  the  sjrmpathy  of  Turkey,  he  abandoned 
that  country  for  Prance. 

He  arrived  in  Paris  in  1775  and  there  en- 
coimtered  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was 
In  France  enlisting  financial  aid  for  the 
Amer'can  Colonies  in  their  flght  for  freedom. 
Pulaski  here  perceived  a  new  field  for  vin- 
dicating with  his  sword  the  same  principles, 
the  same  rights,  and  same  immutable  laws 
In  whose  behalf  he  had  wielded  it  with  such 
singleness  of  purpose  in  his  own  country. 
He  resolved  immediately  to  tender  his  mili- 
tary services  to  America,  the  Infant  Republic. 

One  historian  records: 

"There  is  something  peculiarly  attractive 
•nd  impressive  In  the  impulse  which  in  that 
trying  hour  broiight  to  our  assistance  heroes 
unallled  to  us  by  association  or  blood — 
soldiers  who  came  not  to  secure  Individual 
preferment  or  promote  private  Interests — • 
darmg  men  upon  whose  services  we  corild 
of  right  tirge  no  claims,  save  such  as  are 
recognized  by  the  brave  and  generotu  of 
every  land  when  the  cause  of  freedom  de- 
mands assistance  and  the  principles  of  Jus- 
tice protection." 

Equipped  with  letters  from  Benjamin 
Pranklln  and  letters  from  Silas  Deane.  the 
American  representative  in  PmIs.  together 
with  credentials  from  leading  Frenchmen  of 
the  day.  he  set  sail  for  America.  He  arrived 
In  Boston  In  July  of  1777.  He  was  eager  to 
undertake  active  service  at  once  and  went 
•outh  toward  Philadelphia,  where  General 
Washington's  headquarters  were  located. 
General  Lafayette  acted  as  Interpreter  be- 
tween Count  Pulaski  and  General  Washing- 
ton.^ Dr.  Franklin's  letter  to  Washington 
■tatrd: 

"Count  Pulaski,  of  Poland,  an  officer  fa- 
mous throughout  Eiurope  for  his  bravery 
•nd  conduct  In  defense  of  the  liberties  of 
his  own  country  against  the  three  Invading 
powers  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  will 
have  the  honor  of  delivering  this  (letter) 
Into  your  hands.  The  court  here  have  en- 
couraged and  promoted  his  voyage  from  an 
opinion  that  he  may  be  highly  useful  In  ova 
•ervlce." 

In  another  letter  to  General  Washington 
regarding  Count  Pulaski,  Dr.  Franklin  states 
"Count  Pulaski  is  esteemed  one  of  the  great- 
est officers  In  Europe."  With  such  a  recom- 
mendation he  could  not  fail  to  receive  a  real 
welcome  from  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  American  forces  and  Congress.  Pulaski 
first  Joined  the  Army  as  a  voltmteer.  in  this 
respect  imitating  the  example  of  the  French 
ofllcer.  Lafayette. 


General  Washington  recommended  Count 
Pulaski  to  Congress  in  the  following  words: 

"This  gentleman  has  been,  like  us,  engaged 
In  defending  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
his  cotintry,  and  has  sacrificed  his  fortune 
to  his  zeal  for  those  objects.  He  derives  from 
hence  a  title  to  our  respect  that  ought  to 
operate  in  his  favor  as  far  as  the  good  of  the 
service  will  permit.  Though  the  horse  will 
suffer  less  from  the  want  of  a  general  officer 
than  the  foot,  a  man  of  real  capacity,  experi- 
ence, and  knowledge  in  that  service  might  be 
extremely  useful." 

Until  Count  Pulaski's  arrival  In  America 
the  cavalry  was  under  no  higher  officer  than 
colonel  and  It  was  for  a  high-ranking  cavalry 
commission  Pulaski  was  recommended. 

Before  his  commission  reached  him  Count 
Pulaski,  as  well  as  General  Lafayette,  struck 
their  first  blow  in  defense  of  American  lib- 
erty— the  battle  of  Brandywine.  General 
Washington  was  pleased  with  the  result  and 
it  was  said  of  him: 

"Pulaski  fully  sustains  by  his  conduct  and 
courage  the  reputation  for  which  the  world 
had  given  him  credit." 

Four  days  after  this  event  he  was  appointed 
by  Congress  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 

By  reviewing  our  early  American  history 
we  recall  the  fateful  battles  In  which  Pulaski 
distinguished  himself,  principally  those  of 
Brandywine,  Valley  Forge,  Egg  Harbor, 
Charlestown,  Germantown,  and  finally  in  the 
battle  of  Savannah,  at  which  Pulaski  lost 
his  life. 

At  the  direction  of  General  Washington, 
Brigadier  General  Pulaski  was  given  com- 
mand of  a  body  of  68  light  horse  and  2C0 
foot  equipped  light  Infantry — this  was  called 
Pulaski's  Legion.  Later,  similar  Independent 
legions  were  formed  and  this  proved  impor- 
tant in  subsequent  operations  of  the  war. 
Pulaski's  Legion  was  enlarged  to  three  com- 
panies of  horse  and  three  of  infantry.  It 
was  Pulaski's  wish  to  put  the  cavalry  on  an 
equal  footing  with  that  existent  In  any  of 
the  European  countries.  To  that  end  he 
caused  to  be  prepared  a  book  of  drill  regula- 
tions and  rules  for  officers  and  privates. 
That  book  is  still  the  basis  of  cavalry  drills 
in  the  United  States  Army. 

I  should  like,  however,  to  refer  to  the  clos- 
ing chapter  of  his  life,  a  life  which  had  been 
seemingly  charmed  up  to  this  time.  He  was 
destined  at  this  battle  to  offer  up  his  su- 
preme sacrifice  for  the  country  of  his  adop- 
tion. The  record  of  his  death  Is  brief.  An 
attack  upon  Savarmah,  Ga.,  had  been  deter- 
mined upon  because  of  British  assaults. 
Two  columns  of  Infantry  were  engaged 
against  the  British  by  order  of  General  Lin- 
coln, one  under  D'Estaing  and  the  other 
under  Brigadier  General  Pulaski.  During~  the 
battle  D'Estaing  was  grievously  woimc'ed  and 
Pulaski  hoped  that  his  presence  would  give 
the  men  courage,  and  he  ruched  on  the  scene 
of  disorder  and  bloodshed.  In  his  attempt 
to  penetrate  to  the  murderous  spot  he  re- 
ceived a  swivel  shot  In  the  upper  part  of  his 
right  thigh,  and  the  officer  who  had  accom- 
panied him  was.  while  on  his  way  back, 
wounded  by  a  musket  ball.  Pulaski  and  his 
wounded  officer  were  conveyed  on  board  the 
United  States  brig  Wasp  to  go  around  to 
Charleston.  They  remained  some  days  in 
the  Savannah  River  and  during  that  time 
the  most  skillful  surgeons  in  the  French 
Fleet  attended  Count  Pulaski.  It  was  found 
Impossible  to  establish  suppuration  and  gan- 
grene was  the  consequence.  Just  as  the 
Wasp  got  out  of  the  river  Pulaski  breathed 
his  last,  and  his  comrades  were  compelled, 
though  reluctantly,  to  consign  to  a  watery 
grave  all  that  was  now  left  upon  earth  of 
their  beloved  and  honored  commander.  His 
death  occurred  October  11,  1779. 

This  narrative  of  the  heroic  death  and 
burial  of  the  gallant  Pole  was  prepared  by  a 
Revolutionary  officer  who  shared  in  the  dan- 
gers of  the  assault  and  was  an  eye  witness 


of  the  memorable  events  which  then  trans- 
pired : 

"The  Wasp  entered  the  harbor  at  Charles- 
ton with  her  fiag  half  hoisted.  The  mourn- 
ful signal  was  repeated  by  all  the  shipping 
in  the  port  and  all  the  forts  and  batteries 
responded  to  it  In  the  manner  usual  on  occa- 
sions of  deep  and  universal  sorrow.  The 
Governor  and  Council  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  municipal  authorities  of  Charleston 
Jointly  adopted  resolutions  to  pay  to  the  mem- 
ory of  General  Pulaski  the  most  respectful  and 
the  most  splendid  funeral  honors.  A  day 
was  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the 
obsequies,  and  the  Quartermaster  General  of 
the  United  States  at  Charleston  directed  to 
make  and  to  defray  all  the  preparations  nec- 
essary for  that  melancholy  solemnity.  The 
procession  was  grand,  magnificient,  suited 
to  the  occasion.  The  pall  was  carried  by 
three  American  and  three  French  officers  of 
the  highest  grade,  followed  by  the  beautiful 
horse  which  Pulaski  rode  when  he  received 
his  mortal  wound,  with  all  the  accoutre- 
ments, armor,  and  dress  which  he  then  wore. 
So  immensely  large  was  the  mournful  pro- 
cession that  it  was  found  necessary  to  make 
a  circuit  around  the  whole  city  to  the  church, 
where  an  eloquent  and  impressive  discourse 
was  delivered  by  the  chaplain  of  the  Army. 
History  tells  us  further: 
"He  sleeps  where  the  ebbing  tide  of  our  own 
Savannah  meets  and  commingles  with  the 
waters  of  the  broad  Atlantic.  Fit  resting 
place  for  a  man  of  such  expansive  soul.  He 
sleeps  where  the  praises  in  honor  of  his  great 
deeds  sung  by  the  waves  of  the  Savannah  as 
they  kiss  the  shore  consecrated  by  his  mem- 
ories are  caught  up  by  the  billows  of  ocean 
and  Joyfully  repeated  in  wider  circles  In  more 
heroic  strains.  He  sleeps  where  the  ambient 
air — fragrant  with  the  perfumes  of  a  land 
whose  freedom  he  died  to  achieve — tells  to 
Atlantic  breezes  the  story  of  his  fame,  that 
they  too  In  glad  acclaim  may  answer  back  to 
the  farthest  coast  of  the  greatness  of  his 
name.  By  a  strange  coincidence  the  beloved 
of  Mars  rests  in  the  embrace  of  Neptune.  A 
bright  record  of  ennobling  acts  Is  the  true 
Index  of  a  well-spent  existence — then  Indeed 
did  Pulaski — although  yielding  up  his  brave 
spirit  in  the  noontide  of  his  age — accomplish 
his  earthly  mission  nobly  and  in  honor." 

When  the  Polish  King  heard  of  Pulaski's 
death,  he  exclaimed:  "Pulaski  has  died  as  he 
lived — a  hero,  but  an  enemy  of  kings." 

The  repetition  at  this  time  of  the  historical 
facts  of  the  life  of  Count  Pulaslri  should  cause 
us  to  pause  and  take  stock  of  the  blessings 
that  Americans  take  so  much  for  granted  as 
part  of  their  God-given  heritage  and  right. 
The  great  patriots  that  came  from  the  Old 
World  to  our  shores  sacrificed  their  lives  in 
order  that  we  might  enjoy  the  freedom  they 
were  never  to  know.  With  their  passing  they 
placed  into  our  hands  a  burning  torch  and 
bade  us  carry  on  the  principles  for  which 
they  so  nobly  gave  all  they  had. 

Our  responsibUlty  is  a  great  one — that  of 
Insuring  to  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  a  country  blessed  with  free  insti- 
tutions— a  land  where  all  persons  regardless 
of  race,  color,  or  creed  are  guaranteed  the 
right  to  the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  and 
happiness;  where  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press  is  an  understood  privilege,  and 
where  all  may  worship  as  their  minds  and 
hearts  dictate.  These  great  gifts  and  privi- 
leges can  only  be  perpetuated  If  each  and 
every  one  of  us,  young  and  old,  guard  these 
blessings  as  we  would  our  lives  and  be 
vigilant  so  that  subversive  propaganda  and 
forces  from  foreign  shores  are  not  permitted 
to  influence  our  lives. 

So  today,  in  commemorating  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  our  hero.  Brig.  Gen. 
Casimir  Pulaski,  a  man  with  a  heart  that 
so  loved  freedom  that  he  gave  his  life  for 
another  country,  the  United  States,  In  order 
that  our  people  might  have  freedom — a  free- 
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dom  that  his  native  land  was  never  to  know 
or  enjoy — I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  ap- 
proximately 5,000,000  Poles  who  live  In  these 
United  States  when  I  say  that  on  this  anni- 
versary we  rededlcate  our  lives  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  for  which  Count  Pulaski  died. 
His  name  will  forever  be  written  on  the 
pages  of  American  history  because  of  his 
participation  in  so  mimy  major  battles  which 
were  tvu*nlng  points  m  our  fight  for  Ameri- 
can independence.  Because  of  his  dauntless 
spirit  and  sterling  character  and  because  his 
name  will  continue  to  Inspire  Poles  when- 
ever heard  may  we  repeat  the  story  of  his 
life  often,  and  each  time  we  hear  it  resolve 
to  do  ovu'  part  so  that  we  may  be  worthy 
of  kinship  .with  this  great  soul  and  to  carry 
high  the  torch  he  has  placed  in  our  hands 
so  that  America  may  never  cease  to  be  "the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 


Declaration  and  Resolves  of  Bennington 
Town  Meeting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or   MRMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  4,  1941 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  FREEMEN 
OF  BENMNGTON,   VT. 


Mr.  PLUMLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarKS 
in  the  Record,  I  insert  a  copy  of  the  res- 
olutions adopted  by  the  Freemen  of  Ben- 
nington assembled  in  town  meeting  at 
Bennington,  Vt..  on  March  4,  1941: 

The  freemen  of  Bennington,  assembled  In 
town  meeting  on  this  4th  day  of  March  1941. 
In  accordance  with  our  fundamental  law  and 
the  established  practice  of  more  than  150 
years,  In  common  with  llberty-lovlng  men  and 
women  everywhere,  are  profoundly  and 
gravely  conscious  that  democracy  In  all  Its 
forms,  especially  the  Institutions  of  free 
popular  goverrunent  and  the  safeguards  and 
guaranties  of  indlvadua'  liberties  and  rights. 
Is  today  being  challenged  and  menaced  as 
never  before  since  this  Rspublic  was  estab- 
lished. 

From  the  time  of  the  solemn  resolve  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  to  establish  a 
new,  free,  and  Independent  State  by  the  name 
of  Vermont,  made  at  Westminster.  January 
15,  1777,  the  peopli;  of  Vermont  desired  and 
sought  to  be  admitted  to  the  Federal  Union 
ad  the  fourteenth  State.  To  that  end,  the 
patriotic  founders  labored  with  consecrated 
seal. 

We  recall  with  pride  today  the  names  of 
Thomas  Chittenden,  Ethan  and  Ira  Allen, 
Moses  and  Jonathan  Robinson.  Isaac  Tlche- 
non.  Stephen  and  Jonas  Fay,  Noah  Lee. 
Stephen  Rowe  Bradley,  and  Nathaniel  Chip- 
man.  These  and  many  others  whcse  names 
are  luminous  in  o\:t  annals  fought  with  zeal 
and  devotion  to  secure  the  admission  of  our 
State  to  the  Federtd  Union. 

Difficulties  with  New  York  over  the  boun- 
dary dispute  that  grew  out  of  the  conflicting 
charters  granted  by  New  York  and  New 
Hampshire  proved  an  obstacle  that  kept  Ver- 
mont out  of  the  Federal  Union  for  13  years. 
The  boundary  dispute  with  New  York  was  set- 
tled by  amicable  agreement  In  October  1790. 
In  that  same  month,  on  the  22d  day,  the 
General  Assembly  of  Vermont  enacted  that 
a  State  convention  should  be  held  at  Ben- 
nington on  the  first  Thursday  in  January 


1791  to  "consider  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States."  The  conven- 
tion, it  was  provided,  was  to  consist  of  one 
delegate  from  each  town,  elected  by  the  free- 
men in  the  same  manner  as  members  of  the 
general  assembly. 

That  convention  assembled  in  Bennington 
on  the  6th  day  of  January  1791.  Thomas  Chit- 
tenden, of  WllUston,  was  elected  president; 
Moses  Robinson,  of  Bennington,  vice  presi- 
dent; and  Roswell  Hopkins,  Bennington's 
first  druggist,  secretary.  On  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 10.  1791,  the  convention  ended  Its  labors, 
105  delegates  out  of  the  total  membership  of 
109  voting  to  assent  to  and  ratify  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  upon  the  as- 
surance that  the  Stete  would  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  immediately  by  Congress. 

On  February  12,  1791,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  passed  the  bill  providing  that 
on  the  4th  day  of  March  of  that  year  Vermont 
was  to  be  "received  and  admitted  into  this 
Union  as  a  new  and  entire  member  of  the 
United  States  of  America."  The  House  of 
Representatives  concurred  2  days  later.  The 
act  was  signed  by  Speaker  Muhlenberg  and 
Vice  President  John  Adams.  On  February  18 
President  George  Washington  and  Secretary 
of  State  Thomas  Jefferson  signed  It. 

So  on  March  4.  1791,  Vermont  became  the 
fourteenth  State  of  the  Union.  Today,  150 
years  later,  March  4.  1941,  we  commemorate 
the  anniversary  with  solemn  Joy  and  sacred 
pride.  We  glory  In  the  freedom  and  security 
we  of  Vermont  and  the  entire  Nation  have 
enjoyed  for  150  years.  We  rejoice  In  the  fact 
that  under  the  Constitution  this  Nation  has 
given  to  the  victims  of  poverty  and  oppres- 
sion from  many  lands  security,  liberty  of  con- 
science and  worship,  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity and  right.  Within  the  framework  of 
the  liberties  and  rights  established  by  the 
patriot  founders,  the  dignity  of  the  human 
individual  has  been  elevated  to  the  most  gen- 
erous height  ever  reached  by  any  people,  nur- 
tured by  constantly  expanding  freedom  and 
unparalleled  material  prosperity. 

Today  the  American  fiag.  symbol  of  our 
national  dedication  to  liberty  and  Justice, 
both  for  ourselves  and  all  peoples,  Is  the  sym- 
bol likewise  of  the  hopes  of  all  oppressed  and 
enslaved  f>eoples  and  of  those  nations  now 
heroically  resisting  brutal  and  tyrannical 
totalitarian  aggressors. 

With  reverent  gratitude  to  Almighty  God 
for  the  precious  heritage  bequeathed  to  us 
by  the  founders,  and  for  the  blessings  we 
enjoy  under  the  constitutional  system  they 
created,  we.  the  free  men  of  Bennington,  on 
this  anniversary,  solemnly  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  unity, 
the  proud  motto  of  Vermont  from  Its  birth 
in  1777;  and  we 
Resolve: 

1.  That  we  will  consecrate  all  that  we  have 
and  are,  and  give  our  lives,  if  necessary,  to 
strengthen,  defend,  and  maintain  inviolate 
and  secure  against  all  Its  foes  our  system  of 
constitutional  government. 

2.  That  we  will  stand  united  In  loyal  de- 
fense of  the  security  and  independence  of 
this  Nation  and  of  this  hemisphere  against 
invasion  or  assault  by  any  hostile  powers 
whatsoever,  placing  the  safety  and  Independ- 
ence of  the  Republic  above  race,  class,  party, 
or  creed. 

3.  Tnat  we  will  ourselves  honor,  and  teach 
our  children  to  honor,  the  patriot  foimders 
who  defied  oppression  and  manifold  perils, 
and  established  an  enduring  State  to  be  the 
home  of  liberty  forever,  which  glorious  heri- 
tage we  pledge  ourselves  to  preserve  and 
defend  and  hand  on  to  our  posterity  un- 
diminished and  unsullied. 

4.  That  while  we  celebrate  this  great  his- 
torical anniversary  we  render  homage  and 
honor  to  all  brave  peoples  and  nations  who 
in  this  fateful  hour  are  heroically  struggling 
for  freedom,  resisting  brutal  and  tyrannical 
dictators  and  oppressors,  and  pledge  to  them 
all  possible  moral  and  material  support  and 
Bid. 
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ADDRESS  BY  EARL  G.  HARRISON.  SPE- 
CIAL ASSISTANT  TO  THE  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  by 
Earl  G.  Harrison,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  formerly  Director 
of  Alien  Registration,  before  the  Elev- 
enth Annual  Conference  luncheon  of  the 
N.tional  Council  on  Naturalization  and 
Citizenship,  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York. 
Friday,  February  28.  1941: 

I  am  hapijy  to  have  the  privilege  of  spread- 
ing upon  the  record  of  this  eleventh  annual 
conference  of  the  national  council  the 
fact  that  the  first  complete  registration  of 
noncltlzens  In  the  United  SUtcs  has  been 
accomplished,  and  without,  it  seems  to  be 
generally  agreed,  fulfillment  of  many  of  the 
fears  held  b>  those  who  opposed  the  legisla- 
tion. Of  the  many  pleasant  things  said  and 
written  about  the  manner  In  which  the  reg- 
istration program  was  carried  out,  I  liked  par- 
ticularly that  which  appeared  in  one  news- 
paper editorial: 

"It  Is  an  excellent  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  with  Government  working  in 
close  cooperation  with  an  Informed  public. 
The  Allen  Registration  Division  sent  out  fre- 
quent releases,  giving  in  detaU  its  hopes  and 
its  problems  in  connection  with  the  work. 
These  conscious  efforts  found  a  ready  and 
eager  response  in  the  communities,  among 
citizen  groups  and  social  agencies  aveywhere. 
The  results  give  testimony  to  the  effective- 
ness of  such  an  approach." 

In  my  letter  of  transmittal  of  an  Interim 
repor.  of  the  work  of  the  Alien  Registration 
Division  I  wrote  recently  to  Solicitor  General 
Francis  Biddle: 

"We  did  well  to  avail  otirselves  of  the 
existing  and  offered  leadership  in  the  form  of 
so  many  private  agencies,  particularly  social- 
welfare  groups.  While  we  are  the  first  to 
admit  that  the  allen-reglstratlon  program 
lent  itself  peculiarly  to  such  cooperative  ef- 
forts. I  feel  that  we  could  extend  even  fur- 
ther, in  our  relationships  with  noncltlzens, 
the  results  which  are  achievable  when  gov- 
ernmental agencies  Invite  and  welcome  the 
active  participation  of  such  trained,  profes- 
sional, and  interested  groups." 

It  is  because  I  realize  that  the  problems 
ahead  are  far  more  important  than  those 
created  by  the  registration  itself  that  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this 
conference  devoted  to  consideration  of  na- 
tional defense  as  it  relates  to  our  foreign- 
born  residents.  The  cooperative  and  best  ef- 
forts of  all  of  us  are  needed  If  we  are  to 
make  sound  but  rapid  progress  in  facilitating 
American  citizenship  for  the  worthy  who  de- 
sire it,  and  in  preventing  the  kind  of  unjust 
discrimination  which  is  unworthy  of  a  de- 
mocracy. 

But  first  let  me  say  one  or  two  things  about 
the  registration  work.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  report  that  within  the  past  few  days 
the  Alien  Registration  Division  completed  the 
huge  task  of  mailing  receipt  cards  to  all  who 
registered.  So  that  now,  about  2  months 
after  the  end  of  the  registration  period,  all 
registrants,  except  the  comparatively  few  who 
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bave  changed  their  addresses  without  giving 
us  notice,  are  In  possession  of  the  card  evi- 
dencing their  registration. 

Complete  statistical  information  regarding 
the  nondtlzen  population  Is  not,  of  course, 
available  as  yet.     It   Is  a  gigantic  task  to 
reduce  to  codes  the  Information  contained 
on  the  registration  records  and  then  transfer 
these  codes  to  punch  cards  from  which  select- 
ed characteristics  of  the   noncitlzen   group 
may  be  readily  obtained.    I  am  hopeful  that 
the  final  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  regis- 
trations  will    be    awaited    before    antlalien 
measures  are  advocated  or  adopted.     With 
the  real  facts  of  the  situation  so  soon  avail- 
able, there  Is  less  excuse  than  heretofore  for 
hasty,  tmlnformed  action  of  a  discriminatory 
nature.    While  it  will  be  several  months  be- 
fore all  data  are  available,  a  recently  com- 
jjleted  sampling  of  B\ifBclent  size  to  make  the 
findings  of  real  Interest  has  resulted  in  cer- 
tain Information  of  a  preliminary  character, 
which  may  be  used  as  a  gage  for  discussion. 
As    you   know,   throughout    the    registra- 
tion period  a  total  of  4,741.971  persons  reg- 
istered as  aliens  In  the  United  States.    Al- 
though we  know  that  some  aliens  did  not 
register  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  number 
Is  comparatively  small  and  that  this  group 
Is  probably  outnumbered  by   those  persons 
who    were    not    sure    of    their    citizenship 
status   and   who.    In    accordance    with    our 
recommendations,  registered  in  order  to  be 
on  the  safe  side.    Every  day  we  are  receiv- 
ing requests  to  have  names  taken  off  the 
alien  registry  becaxise  persons  have  subse- 
^quently   determined   that   they   are   citizens 
and    therefore    not    subject    to    the    act.    I 
am  confident,  therefore,  that  the  figure  of 
four  and  three  quarter  millions  is  a  maxi- 
mum figure. 

It  Is  interesting  to  me  that  so  many  peo- 
ple express  sizrprlse  that  we  have  nearly 
five  million  persons  in  the  country  who  are 
not  citizens.  Although  I  realize  that  it  is 
Bot  necessary  to  make  the  statement  to 
this  conference.  It  does  seem  necessary  to 
remind  some  that  this  alien  population  of 
31^  percent  of  our  total  population  repre- 
sents the  smallest  percentage  of  aliens  this 
country  has  ever  had.  Even  10  years  ago 
there  were  6.284,613  persona  in  the  country 
XK>t  possessing  United  States  citizenship, 
or  5.12  percent  of  the  total  population.  It 
is  worth  pointing  out  again,  therefore,  that 
the  noncitlzen  population  In  the  United 
States  Is  decreasing  both  in  number  and 
m  percentage  to  the  total  population. 

But,  as  a  result  of  our  sampUnr,  we  are 
now  m  position  to  make  some  closer  analysis 
of  the  figure  of  four  and  three-quarter  mil- 
lions for  the  purpose  of  indicating  how  mis- 
leading— as  well  as  unpleasant — the  word 
"alien"  is  when  applied  to  the  whole  group. 
We  estimate,  for  example,  that  62.000  are 
under  18.  and  cannot  therefore,  because  of 
their  age.  apply  for  citizenship  papers.  An- 
other 263,000  have  been  here  less  than  2 
years,  tind  are  also  Ipellglble  to  apply  for 
citizenship  papers.  Then.  too.  the  Indications 
are  that  we  have  about  63.0C0  people  here 
who  are  Inadmissible  to  citizenship  under 
existing  law. 

Consequently,  of  the  total  there  are 
4.324,000  who  are  eligible  for  citizenship. 
Of  that  number.  573,000  have  applied  for 
their  first  papers.  Six  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  already  have  their  first  papers. 
Five  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand 
have  applied  for  their  second  papers.  That 
means  that  1.755,000.  or  40  percent  of  the 
eligibles,  are  now  in  the  process  of  becoming 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  scarcely 
fair  to  call  this  1,755,000.  or  40  percent, 
aliens  since  they  have  declared  their  Inten- 
tion of  becoming  citizens  and  are  going 
through  the  citizenship  process.  Judging 
by  present  applications,  as  Major  Schofleld 
will  probably  tell  you.  these  figures  will  in- 
crease rather  than  decrease. 


Referring  again  to  the  total  registration, 
we  find  that  37  percent  of  the  total  non- 
citizen  population  resides  in  two  States — 
New  York  State,  with  approximately  26  per- 
cent, and  California,  with  some  11  percent. 
We  know  also  that  there  are  but  10  States 
having  more  than  100,000  aliens,  and  that  In 
these  10  States  (New  York,  California.  Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts,  niinois,  Michigan, 
New  Jersey,  Texas,  Ohio,  and  Connecticut) 
are  to  be  found  3,891,478  noncltlzens,  or  82 
percent  of  the  total. 

The  concentration  of  the  alien  population 
can  be  shown  another  way.  Thirty-four 
percent  of  all  the  noncltlzens  reside  in  cities 
with  a  population  of  over  1,000,000.  whereas 
only  12  percent  of  the  entire  population 
resit^e  In  such  cities.  In  cities  from  500,000 
to  1,000.000  are  found  12.6  percent  of  the 
noncltlzens  and  only  4.9  percent,  of  the  total 
popiilatlon.  We  see.  therefore,  that  in  cities 
of  500,000  or  more  reside  47  percent  of 
aliens,  whereas  those  cities  represent  only 
17  p)ercent  of  the  total  population. 

Though  these  figures  are  based  on  a  sur- 
vey of  a  limited  number  of  registration  rec- 
ords, we  feel  that  when  projected  to  the  entire 
noncitlzen  population  they  will  prove  to  be 
sufficiently  accurate  for  prior  discussion.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  alien  problem,  if  there 
is  an  alien  problem,  is  primarily  an  urban 
one.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious  and 
well  known  to  this  group.  Most  of  these 
noncltlzens  came  here  to  work  In  our  shops 
and  foundries,  steel  mills,  and  automobile 
plants.  The  greatest  number  of  them, 
therefore,  go  to  highly  Industrialized  States. 
There  are  two  exceptions  to  this,  namely, 
California  and  Texas.  The  situation  in  those 
States  is  special,  since  the  alien  population 
there  is  represented  mainly  by  Mexican 
laborers  who  were  brought  in  to  work  on 
farms  and  ranches. 

The  concentration  of  the  alien  pop\ilatlon 
has  its  advantages.  If  we  are  to  embark  on 
a  constructive  and  more  Intensive  Ameri- 
canization program,  either  through  the  pub- 
lic-school systems  or  through  private  agen- 
cies, or  through  Federal  facilities,  or  throiigh 
a  combination  of  all  of  these,  it  will  be  con- 
siderably easier  to  proceed  than  if  the  total 
noncitlzen  population  were  distributed  more 
or  less  equally  among  the  48  States.  When 
we  realize  that  34  States  each  contain  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  total  noncitlzen  popu- 
lation, it  is  obvious  that  the  program  should 
be  emphasized  first  in  the  remaining  14 
States 

There  are  other  Interesting  facts  brought 
to  light  by  the  sampling  to  which  I  have 
referred.  It  appears  that  the  alien  popula- 
tion as  a  whole  Is  a  very  stable  group,  if 
family  ties  may  be  used  as  a  criterion.  Only 
20  percent  of  the  noncltlzens  report  having 
no  relatives  In  this  country;  whereas  62  per- 
cent report  complete  family  ties  composed 
of  sjjouse,  spouse  and  children,  or  spouse, 
children,  and  parents.  Those  noncltlzens  re- 
porting no  spoiise  but  other  combinations 
of  relatives  constitute  the  remaining  18  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

As  was  expected,  the  registration  records 
reveal  also  a  large  nvimber  of  cases  of  irregu- 
larity of  status.  Approximately  33.000  cases 
have  registered  In  effect  under  protest  or 
indicated  doubt  that  they  are  obliged  to 
register  as  aliens.  On  the  basis  of  the  per- 
centages obtained,  there  are  about  44.000  per- 
sons among  the  registrants  who  entered  the 
country  as  visitors  or  students  during  the 
period  July  1,  1924,  through  August  31,  1938. 
These  persons  have  probably  overstayed  their 
allotted  time.  For  the  same  period  It  appears 
that  there  were  approximately  7,000  persons 
who  entered  the  country  as  stowaways  and 
4,000  confessed  to  other  Illegal  entry.  In 
addition,  there  are  about  65,000  visitors  and 
students  and  11,000  stowaways  who  entered 
the  country  between  1906  and  1924.  It  may 
be  necessary  In  a  great  many  of  these  cases 


for  the  persons  concerned  to  legalize  their 
status  in  order  to  clear  the  records. 

Now  that  the  noncltlzens  in  the  country 
have  cooperated  so  completely  and  so  will- 
ingly with  us  by  spreading  their  sworn  regis- 
tration statements  upnan  our  records  and 
identifying  themselves  through  their  finger- 
prints, what  are  we  going  to  do  for  those  who 
have  established  themselves  as  desirable  and 
loyal  residents?  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
the  suggestion  that,  in  view  of  the  danger  of 
the  times  and  the  urgent  need  for  national 
unity,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  take  as 
prompt  action  as  possible  to  permit  the 
clearing  up  of  irregularities  of  status  and 
the  consequent  reduction  of  our  noncitlzen 
population.  Without  the  slightest  reserva- 
tion, and  as  a  result  of  the  experience  I 
gained  as  director  of  registration,  I  com- 
mend and  Join  with  the  Common  Council 
for  American  Unity  in  advocating  the  early 
adoption  of  two  pieces  of  legislation:  First, 
that  which  would  permit  aliens  who  have 
resided  continuously  in  the  United  States  for 
a  given  period — say  10  years — and  who  are 
otherwise  eligible,  to  file  petitions  for  citi- 
zenship without  first  having  made  a  decla- 
ration of  Intention,  and  If  of  advanced  age — 
let  us  say  beyond  60 — to  be  admitted  to  citi- 
zenship without  meeting  the  so-called  educa- 
tional requirements  of  the  naturalization 
law.  I  might  say,  parenthetically,  that  the 
last  part  of  this  recommendation  met  with 
approval  and,  indeed,  was  suggested  at  the 
Federal-State  conference,  attended  by  Gov- 
ernors and  attorneys  general,  in  Washington 
last  August.  Second,  legislation  which  would 
permit  aliens  who  are  persons  of  good  moral 
character,  believe  In  our  Institutions,  who 
have  resided  here  for  more  than  5  years,  and 
who  are  not  subject  to  deportation  for  any 
cause  except  illegal  entry  or  overstay  to 
legalize  their  status. 

It  is  conceded  that  these  measures  would 
not  meet  all  the  situations  in  which  assist- 
ance is  deserved,  but  they  would  go  a  long 
way,  I  still  have  ringing  In  my  ears  the 
words  of  many  hundreds  of  anonymous  let- 
ters I  received  during  the  registration  pe- 
riod: "How  we  would  appreciate  and  honor 
United  States  citizenship  if  it  were  avail- 
able  to   us." 

There  is  another  matter  which  I  should 
like  to  mention  today — one  which  is  curious 
and  hard  to  understand.  The  friendly  spirit 
of  our  alien  registration  program,  with  its 
absence  of  hostile  compulsion,  met  with  al- 
most universal  approval.  Many  letters  re- 
ceived from  employers  Joined  In  that  ap- 
proval and  contained  offers  of  cooperation 
on  that  basis.  But  in  spite  of  that  reassur- 
ing attitude,  there  is  a  disturbing  and  ap- 
parently increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
many  employers  to  insist  upon  citizenship 
as  a  prerequisite  to  employment.  And  this 
to  the  point  where  it  may  easily  interfere 
with  our  national  defense  program.  From 
almost  every  Industrial  State  are  coming  re- 
ports that  employers  are  refusing  to  hire 
noncltlzens  and  in  that  respect  you  are  going 
far  beyond  the  legal  requirements  fixed  by 
the  Government,  which  as  you  know  re- 
strict the  employment  of  aliens  in  only  two 
situations:  First,  where  the  employer  is  en- 
gaged in  work  under  "secret,  confidential, 
or  restricted  Government  contracts"  in 
which  situations  the  law  provides  that  no 
alien  "can  be  permitted  to  have  access  to 
the  plans  or  specifications  or  the  work  under 
such  contracts."  Secondly,  no  alien  may  be 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  aircraft  and 
parts.  In  Individual  cases  and  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  It  Is  possible  to  secure 
temporary  or  permanent  exemptions,  but 
the  requirements  of  the  Government  are 
quite  specific  and  quite  limited. 

It  may  be  that  employers  have  a  mistaken 
impression  as  to  the  legal  requirements  and 
that  this  accounts  for  the  policies  adopted, 
but  the  results  are  nonetheless  disturbing. 
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Throughout  New  England,  in  the  tier  of  In- 
dustrialized States  frijm  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  west  through  Wisconsin,  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  cltizeaship  is  being  generally 
specified  in  both  defense  and  nondefense 
industries  In  other  words,  the  restrictions 
are  operating  precisely  in  those  areas  which 
have  had  greatest  proportion  of  noncltlzens 
and  which  are  experiencing  the  greatest  de- 
mand for  labor,  and  where  the  supply  of 
labor  in  certain  occupations  Is  approaching 
exhaustion. 

In  some  instances  1  he  requirements  of  em- 
ployers go  far  beyond  that  of  mere  citizenship. 
In  some  places  it  dees  not  suffice  that  the 
worker  himself  was  iKrn  In  the  United  States, 
but  "both  parents  must  be  American-born." 
There  are  even  instsnces  where  the  grand- 
parents as  well  must  be  American-born.  In 
still  other  instances  naturalized  citizens  of 
certain  extraction  will  not  be  employed. 

Some  of  you  will  remember  the  exchange 
of  correspondence  lust  September  between 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood,  of  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  and  Attorney  General  Jackson,  in  which 
the  former  stated  thr.t  he  had  been  Informed 
that  a  number  of  employers  apparently  con- 
sidered It  their  patriotic  duty  to  discharge 
alien  employees  simply  because  they  are 
aliens.  He  stated  further  that  he  believed 
this  to  be  a  most  shcrt-slghted  policy  and  he 
doubted  whether  its  full  implications  were 
being  realized.  In  the  course  of  his  reply, 
the  Attorney  General  stated:  "There  is 
nothing  in  the  recently  enacted  Allen  Regis- 
tration Act,  or  any  other  Federal  law,  which 
interferes  with  the  right  of  any  noncitlzen 
to  earn  his  living  by  ordinary  work  in  private 
Industry,  •  •  •  It  would  create  a  grave 
national  problem  If  the  employers  of  this 
country,  in  any  great  number,  were  to  decide 
to  discriminate  against  the  aliens  who  happen 
to  be  working  for  them.  •  •  •  A  blanket 
restriction  against  aliens  not  only  violates 
the  American  sense  of  fairness  but  frequently 
constitutes,  in  its  practical  effect,  discrimina- 
tion against  American  citizens.  We  must  not 
create  a  refugee  problem  in  this  country." 

I  am  told  that  this  tendency  on  the  part 
of  employers  is  causing  considerable  concern 
to  leaders  In  the  field  of  labor.  It  is  probable 
that  some  employers  who  require  citizenship 
Intend  to  employ  noncltlzens  later  but  wish 
to  give  employment  preference  to  citizens. 
The  consequence  of  such  practice,  however, 
is  to  make  difficult  the  recruitment  of  work- 
ers by  those  Industries  and  firms  in  which 
cltizensh'.p  Is  a  nece^isary  requirement.  The 
aircraft  industry  is  a  case  in  point.  If  the 
machinery  and  metal  industries  relaxed  their 
prohibition  on  noncUizcns,  the  aircraft  In- 
dustry, which  Is  bady  In  need  of  skilled  and 
semiskilled  men  and  which  will  soon  face  an 
acute  labor  shortage,  would  find  it  much  easier 
to  recruit  labor.  When  those  Industries 
which  do  not  absolutely  require  citizens  in- 
sist on  citizenship,  not  only  does  this  restrict 
their  own  potential  recruiting  possibility  but 
it  depletes  the  reserve  available  for  the  air- 
craft and  other  defense  Industries. 

The  American  sen^e  of  Justice  led  to  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  and  generous  citizen  par- 
ticipation In  a  noncltlzen-registratlon  pro- 
gram free  of  embarrassment  and  harassment. 
There  is  much  that  still  cries  out  for  the 
exercise  of  the  American  sense  of  Justice. 
Allen  registration  will  not  have  accomplished 
what  It  should  if,  in  spite  of  what  we  have 
learned  and  will  learn  through  it,  we  repeat 
the  mistakes  and  injustices  of  former  trou- 
bled days.  Let  the  tests  as  to  character  and 
loyalty  be  as  strict  r>s  the  times  seem  to  re- 
quire, but  let  us  continue  and  intensify  cur 
efforts  to  minimize  exclusions  and  prohibi- 
tions based  on  foreign  birth,  an  accent,  or 
alienage  alone.  America  didn't  become  great 
and  won't  now  be  made  stronger  through 
such  unjust  discriminations. 
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ADDRESS  BY  ALEXANDER  HOLTZOFF 


Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
Alexander  Holtzoff,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Attorney  General,  before  the  Judicial 
Conference  for  the  seventh  circuit  held 
in  Chicago,  111,,  on  December  13,  1940,  in 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  courthouse: 

In  discussing  the  proposal  that  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  plan  should  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Federal  penal  system,  it  seems 
pertinent  to  consider  first  the  specific  prob- 
lem for  which  this  suggestion  is  submitted 
as  a  solution.  This  perhaps  can  best  be  done 
by  quoting  the  following  observations  from 
the  report  of  the  Conference  of  Senior  Cir- 
cuit Judges  held  in  September  1938: 

"The  Attorney  General  presented  the  sub- 
ject of  the  disparity  between  sentences  im- 
posed in  different  districts  by  different 
judges  for  practically  the  same  offense  com- 
mitted under  similar  circumstances.  Apart 
from  the  apparent  failure  to  administer 
equal  and  exact  justice  in  such  cases  the 
Attorney  General  called  attention  to  the 
disciplinary  problem  that  was  thus  created 
for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons." 

The  conference  recommended  that  careful 
consideration  be  given  to  this  subject. 

In  his  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1938,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  pointed  out  the  existing  difficulties 
in  the  following  language: 

"My  studies  of  the  disposition  of  criminal 
cases  in  the  Federal  courts  have  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  frequently  occur 
wide  disparities  and  great  inequalities  in  sen- 
tences imposed  in  different  districts,  and 
even  by  different  Judges  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, for  identical  offenses  involving  similar 
states  of  facts. 

"While,  of  course,  varying  points  of  view 
as  between  Individual  Judges  must  of  neces- 
sity lead  to  a  certain  degree  of  divergence  in 
sentences  Imposed,  the  result  is  that  the 
penalty  which  a  person  convicted  of  a  crime 
has  to  undergo  may  depend  on  chance  and 
on  the  fortuitous  circumstance  that  a  par- 
ticular Judge  disposes  of  the  case.  This 
situation  makes  it  difficult  to  maintain  that 
equal,  even-handed  Justice  is  attained. 
Moreover,  it  creates  a  disciplinary  problem 
inside  the  prison  walls.  Prisoners  have  a 
way  of  comparing  notes.  There  Is  a  free- 
masonry amongst  them,  and  marked  differ- 
ences in  penalties  for  the  same  crime  create 
a  justifiable  sense  of  injustice  and  resent- 
ment." ' 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  and  Dean  Landis 
in  their  illuminating  treatise  on  "The  Busi- 
ness of  the  Supreme  Court,"  made  some  chal- 
lenging comments  on  this  subject: 

"Capricious  difference  in  sentences  for  the 
same  offense  due  to  varying  views  of  different 
judges  is  another  familiar  evil  of  American 
criminal  Justice  which  has  claimed  the  at- 
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tentlon  of  the  (Judicial)  Conference.  Indi- 
vidualization In  punishment  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  guiding  consideration  of  modern 
criminal  science.  But  Individualization  rest- 
ing upon  the  Idiosyncracles  of  Individual 
judges  makes  for  a  sporting  theory  of  justice, 
and,  by  leaving  the  accused  to  jockey  tor 
trial  before  favoring  Judges,  is  destructive  of 
the  necessary  confidence  that  reason  guides 
the  Judicial  Judgment." « 

This  state  of  affairs  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Federal  judicial  system.  It  inherently  ob- 
tains in  all  jurisdictions  in  which  fixed  sen- 
tences are  imposed  by  the  trial  court.  Pro- 
fessor Sheldon  Glueck.  in  his  provocative 
work  on  "Crime  and  Justice."  summarizes 
some  studies  made  in  a  number  of  the  States 
indicating  the  prevalence  of  a  similar  phe- 
nomenon.' In  England.  Sir  Henry  Haw- 
kins, an  eminent  and  celebrated  criminal 
judge,  has  indicated  that  the  same  problem 
Is  presented  in  that  country  and  made  the 
following  animadversions  on  this  topic: 

"The  want  of  even  an  approach  to  uni- 
formity In  criminal  sentences  is  no  doubt  a 
very  serious  matter,  and  is  due,  not  to  any 
defect  in  the  criminal  law  (much  as  I  think 
that  might  be  Improved  in  many  respects), 
but  is  owing  to  the  great  diversity  of  opin- 
ion, and  therefore  of  actions,  which  not  un- 
naturally exists  among  criminal  judges. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"The  resvilt  of  this  state  of  things  is  ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory  and  the  most  glar- 
ing Irregulirities,  diversity,  and  variety  of 
sentences,  are  dally  brought  to  our  notice, 
the  same  offense  committed  under  similar 
circumstances  being  visited  by  one  Judge 
with  a  long  term  of  penal  servitude,  by  an- 
other with  simple  imprisonment,  with  noth- 
ing appreciable  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ence." * 

That  a  great  divergence  and  disparity  a« 
between  sentences  imposed  by  various  Fed- 
eral courts  actually  exists  is  easUy  demon- 
strated. Statistical  researches  made  some 
time  ago.  Indicate  that  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1935,  the  average  sentence  of 
imprisonment  Imposed  in  liquor  cases  by  a 
particular  Judge  was  851  days,  whUe  the 
average  sentence  imposed  by  another  Judge 
In  such  cases  was  only  40  days.  The  aver- 
age sentences  Imposed  by  each  of  the  other 
Federal  judges  ranged  between  these  two 
poles.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  the 
average  v^led  between  1,825  days  and  100 
days.  In  narcotic  cases,  the  average  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment  imposed  by  owj  judge 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1935,  was 
3,468  days,  by  another  Judge  only  31  days, 
the  average  sentences  lmp>osed  by  each  of 
the  remaining  judges  being  between  these 
two  extremes.  Similar  examples  may  be 
multiplied,  but  I  shall  refrain  from  wearying 
you  by  further  statistics. 

The  most  striking  illustration  that  has 
ever  come  to  my  notice  consists  of  two  cases 
tried  at  about  the  same  time  in  two  differ- 
ent districts,  each  involving  a  misapplica- 
tion of  assets  of  a  national  bank.  In  each 
case,  the  defendant  was  the  president  of 
the  bank;  in  each  case,  the  amount  mis- 
applied was  approximately  the  same;  in 
each  case,  the  specific  mode  of  misapplica- 
tion was  the  same;  in  each  case,  the  de- 
fendant was  an  experienced  banking  official 
and,  prior  to  his  indictment,  had  been  a 
man  of  high  standing  in  the  community. 
In  one  of  these  two  cases,  the  defendant  was 
sentenced  to  Imprisoiunent  for  a  year  and 
a  day;  the  defendant  in  the  other  case  was 
sentenced    to    imprisonment    for    10    years. 
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♦The  Reminiscences  of  Sir  Henry  Hawklnf 
Baron  Brampton,  edited  by  Richard  Harris, 
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I  do  not  Intend  to  Intimate  an  opinion 
which  of  these  sentences  was  Inappropriate 
to  the  occasion  or  even  that  either  one 
was  not  suitable  In  and  of  Itself.  I  merely 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  maxim  that 
"equality  is  equity"  wovild  seem  to  have  a 
place  In  criminal  law  as  well  as  In  equity 
jurisprudence  and  that  the  mere  Inequality 
In  the  mode  of  treatment  of  offenders  con- 
stitutes an  element  of  Injvistice.  Yet.  this 
Inequality  Is  Inescapable  under  the  present 
system,  because  It  is  natural  that  when 
over  260  Judges  individually  Impose  sen- 
tences, their  varying  points  of  view,  atti- 
tudes, and  reactions  toward  particular 
crimes  and  specific  situations  will  be  re- 
flected In  differing  penalties  meted  out  un- 
der parallel  circumstances.  This  result  Is 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  while  every 
other  final  Judgment  and  decree  rendered 
by  a  district  court  Is  subject  to  appellate 
review,  a  sentence  In  a  criminal  case — 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  vital  and  far- 
reaching  action  that  a  trial  Judge  Is  ever 
called  upon  to  take — may  not  receive  Judi- 
cial  reconsideration. 

In  England.  th!s  problem  has  been  met 
by  conferring  on  the  Coiu-t  of  Criminal 
Appeal  Jurisdiction  to  revise  sentences. 
Legislation  to  vest  similar  authority  in  our 
Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  was  drafted  sev- 
eral years  ago  In  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  Its  enactment  was  recommended 
by  the  Attorney  General.  While  urging  the 
passage  of  the  legislation,  the  Department 
did  not  offer  It  as  a  complete  remedy,  but 
merely  as  a  means  of  ameliorating  certain 
aspects  of  the  existing  difflcvilties. 

The  Indeterminate  sentence  system  has 
recently  been  approved  by  the  Judicial  con- 
ference after  a  considerable  study  of  this 
difficult  subject.  In  addition  to  reaching  the 
shortcomings  of  the  existing  practice,  it  is 
expected  that  the  measure  would  make  addi- 
tional constructive  contributions  of  great 
Importance  In  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal Justice. 

Let  us,  first,  summarize  briefly  and  suc- 
cinctly the  organization  and  operation  of  an 
Indeterminate  sentence  plan.  Under  It,  If  a 
defendant  Is  convicted  and  the  court  de- 
cides that  he  Is  not  a  proper  subject  for  pro- 
bation or  merely  a  fine,  but  should  be  sen- 
tenced to  Imprisonment,  a  sentence  of  Im- 
prisonment generally  Is  Imposed  without  fix- 
ing a  definite  term  which  the  prisoner  shall 
serve.  An  administrative  board  similar,  for 
example,  to  the  Federal  Parole  Board,  now 
In  existence,  then  makes  an  exhaustive 
Btudy.  which  comprehends  not  only  the  facts 
surrounding  the  offense  and  the  defendant's 
prior  criminal  record,  but  also  extends  to  his 
background,  training,  and  experience,  his 
mental  state,  his  attitude  toward  society,  his 
aptitudes,  and  all  the  other  imponderables 
that  should  enter  into  the  determination  of 
the  possibility  of  reforming  and  rehabilitat- 
ing the  offender  and  ascertaining  on  that 
basis  how  long  he  should  be  confined  before 
_Jie  can  be  released  with  safety.  Ordinarily, 
the  authority  of  the  Board  In  this  respect  Is 
limited  by  the  maximum  term  prescribed  by 
law  for  the  offense  of  which  the  defendant 
has  been  convicted  or  in  some  Jvirlsdlctions. 
such  as  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  a  mini- 
mum and  a  maximum  sentence  imposed  by 
the  court.  The  Beard  may  have  before  It 
the  recommendation  of  the  trial  Judge  and 
of  the  prosecuting  attorney,  as  well  as  of 
the  probation  officer  who  may  have  made 
the  presentence  Investigation.  It  also  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  reports  of  the  medi- 
cal officer,  the  psychiatrist,  and  the  psycholo- 
gist of  the  Institution  where  the  defendant 
Is  confined,  the  resiilts  of  Investigations  into 
the  defendant's  family  and  home  stirround- 
Ings.  as  well  as  other  Information  which  may 
throw  light  on  the  matter. 

The  Indeterminate-sentence  plan  is  not  an 
untried  Innovation.  It  Is  not  a  novelty.  It 
was  first  suggested  over  a  hundred  years  ago. 


although  at  that  time  the  seed  did  not  bear 
fruit.  It  may  be  said  to  have  been  first  pro- 
posed in  a  definite,  concrete,  and  responsible 
form  in  1870  by  Z.  R.  Brockway  before  a  na- 
tional conference  on  penitentiary  and  reform- 
atory discipline  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.* 
Mr.  Brockway  at  that  time  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction 
and  later  became  the  first  superintendent  of 
the  Elmira  Reformatory  In  New  York  State. 
His  comprehensive  paper  on  this  subject  is  a 
classic  m  the  literature  of  penology. 

Mr.  Brockway's  presentation  of  the  matter 
attracted  considerable  attention  and  grad- 
ually eventuated  in  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation along  these  lines  in  a  number  of 
States.  In  1910  the  International  Prison 
Congress,  which  met  at  Washington,  gave  its 
approval  and  sanction  to  the  indeterminate- 
sentence  principle.  Today,  approximately 
three-fourths  of  the  States  are  operating 
an  indeterminate-sentence  system,  in  one 
form  or  another,  at  least  as  to  a  part  of  the 
defendants  that  come  before  the  criminal 
courts. 

Indeterminate-sentence    laws    may    be   di- 
vided into  two  categories.    Laws  of  the  first 
type  provide  that  every  sentence  of  Imprison- 
ment shall  be  for  the  maximimi  term  pre- 
scribed by  statute  for  the  offense  of  which 
the  defendant  has  been  convicted.     The  ac- 
tual duration  of  the  Incarceration  Is  subse- 
quently   determined    by    an    administrative 
board.    The  confinement,  however,  is  for  not 
less  than  the   minimum   prescribed  by  law 
for  the  offense,  if  a  minlmiun  is  in  fact  fixed    ' 
by  statute.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  trial 
cour*^  in  its  Judgment  does  not  participate  to 
any  extent  in  the  fixing  of  the  duration  of 
the  Imprisonment,  although  the  Judge  may. 
of    course,    make    recommendations    to    the 
board.    Statutes  of  this  nature  are  In  effect 
In   a   number  of   States,    among    which    are 
California,  Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Ohio. 
The  second  class  of  indeterminate  sentence 
laws  embraces  statutes  under  which  the  court 
fixes    in    its   Judgment    a    minimum    and    a 
maxlmtim  term  of  Imprisonment,  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  statute     The  board  at 
a  later  date  determines  the  actual  period  of 
the  Imprisonment  to  be  served  by  the  de- 
fendant within  the  extremes  named  by  the 
court.    Statutes  of  this  character  are  found 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Massachusetts, 
Michigan.  New  York,  and  Wisconsin. 

Turning  now  to  a  discussion  of  the  effects 
of  the  indeterminate-sentence  plan,  its  most 
striking  result  Is  a  far  nearer  approach  to 
reasonable  and  desirable  uniformity  of  pen- 
alties than  is  possible  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. This  consequence  necessarily  emerges 
from  the  fact  that  a  single  board  or  perhaps 
several  boards,  acting  in  close  cooperation, 
determine  the  length  of  Incarceration  to 
which  every  prisoner  should  be  subjected.  In 
other  words,  all  cases  clear  through  the  same 
channel.  Naturally,  the  attitude  and  ap- 
proach of  the  sentencing  tribunal  would  be 
the  same  In  all  situations  of  a  like  charac- 
ter. The  striking  disparities  In  punishment 
that  are  common  under  the  system  of  fixed 
sentences  by  the  court  would  tend  to  dis- 
appear or  at  least  to  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

Other  Improvements  brought  about  are 
even  more  significant  and  have  even  more 
far-reaching  implications.  Every  sentence 
becomes  the  result  of  the  composite  views 
of  several  persons  instead  of  the  Judgment 
of  one  individual.  Moreover,  the  decision  is 
reached  only  after  a  profound  and  thorough 
study  and  scrutiny  of  all  of  the  factors  that 
should  properly  be  taken  Into  account  In 
determining  the  duration  of  the  imprison- 
ment and  the  type  of  treatment  that  Is  most 


*See  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  for  the  year  1870,  p.  38 
et  seq. 


likely  to  lead  to  the  protection  of  society  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  offender  In  any  spe- 
cific case.  This  is  accomplished  outside  of 
the  hustle  and  bustle  of  a  courtroom,  where 
prompt  disposition  of  each  matter  is  re- 
quired of  the  Judge,  who  frequently  Is  lack- 
ing in  complete  facilities  as  well  as  sufficient 
time  to  secure  investigations  of  the  type  that 
can  be  made  by  prison  psychologists,  psy- 
chiatrists, and  social  workers  and  which  sup- 
plement the  study  of  the  case  by  the  Judge, 
the  prosecuting  attorney,  and  the  probation 
officer. 

Is    the    Indeterminate-sentence    system    a 
form  of  coddling  the  criminal?     This  Is  a 
question  that   Is  frequently   on  the   lips  of 
skeptics  and  even  of  impartial  observers,  and, 
therefore,  should  be  faced  and  answered.    Ob- 
viously, there  Is  nothing  In  the  nature  of  the 
Indeterminate-sentence  principle  and  in  the 
fixing  of  the  duration  of  Imprisonment  by 
an   administrative   tribunal  rather   than   by 
the  trial  Judge,  which  should  lead  to  coddling 
the  criminal.    Some  boards  may  be  too  leni- 
ent, but  this  Is  also  true  of  many  Judges.    By 
the  same  token,  some   boards  may   lean   to 
the  side  of  severity,  which  is  also  at  times 
the  case  with  some  Judges.    Perhaps  the  most 
realistic  answer  can  be  found  by  an  exam- 
ination of  actual  experience  under  the  Inde- 
terminate-sentence  system.      Statistical    re- 
searches lead  to   the  conclusion  that   in  a 
number  of  States,  the  average  length  of  Im- 
prisonment Increased  as  a  result  of  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  Indeterminate-sentence  system. 
This,  for  example,  has  been  the  case  in  Illi- 
nois,' and  Indiana.    On  the  other  hand,  in 
Utah  the  shift  to  the  Indeterminate  sentence 
plan  resulted  In  a  slight  diminution  in  the 
average   length   of   imprisonment.'     On    the 
whole,  we  are  safe  In  saying  that  leniency  Is 
not  the  necessary  result  of  the  Indeterminate- 
sentence  system.     On   the  contrary,  greater 
severity  is  Just  as  likely  to  be  Its  consequence. 
The    efficiency    of    an    Indeterminate-sen- 
tence system  is  dependent  on  two  principal 
factors.     First,  it  is  Indispensable  that  the 
administrative  board  determining  the  dura- 
tion of  Imprisonment  should  be  composed  of 
able,  fearless,  and  outstanding  members  com- 
manding the  respect  of  the  community  to 
the  same  extent  as  Judges  and  that  the  board 
be  permitted  to  act  independently  and  in  a 
quasi  Judicial  manner.    It  must  not  be  sub- 
ject to  extraneous  Influences  and  must  decide 
each  matter  purely  on  the  merits.    The  sec- 
ond essential  condition  of  success  Is  proper 
supervision  of  prisoners  who  have  been  re- 
leased  on  parole.     To  secure  this  result.  It 
is  necessary  to  provide  a  sufficient  number 
of  parole  officers,  all  of  whom  must  have  a 
proper  background,  training,  and  ability.    It 
is   a   fact   that   the   indeterminate-sentence 
system    has    not    always    operated    properly. 
Undoubtedly.  It  has  on  occasion  resulted  In 
a  premature  release  of  prisoners  whose  con- 
finement should  have  been  further  prolonged. 
I  dare  say.  however,  that  In  every  Instance  In 
which  there  has  been  a  failure,  one  or  the 
other  or  both  of  the  conditions  which  I  have 
named  as  Indispensable  prerequisites  of  effi- 
cient administration  have  not  been  present. 
Wherever  there  is  a  board  of  the  type  that  I 
described  and  there  Is  proper  parole  super- 
vision,   the    Indeterminate -sentence    system 
ordinarily    operates    successfully.     Where    It 
falls,  either  or  both  of  these  elements  are 
generally  absent.     Moreover,  similar  abuses 
ere  found   under  the   fixed-term   system   as 
well.    In  some  States  in  which  the  latter  plan 
still  prevails,  the  courts  at  times  deal  too  leni- 
ently with  hardened  criminals  or  the  parole 


'Bruce.  Burgess  &  Harno.  The  Workings  sf 
the  Indeterminate  Sentence  and  the  Parole 
System  In  Illinois,  pp.  51-62. 

'  Thomas  &  Jansen,  Study  of  the  Indeter- 
minate Sentence,  Probation,  and  Parole  in 
Utah,  p.  69. 
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board  may  Improvldently  release  them  be- 
fore such  action  Is  compatible  with  the  best 
Interests  of  society. 

We  need  have  no  fear  or  misgivings  as  to 
the  possible  success  of  such  a  measure  if  It 
were  Introduced  into  the  administration  of 
Federal  criminal  law.  The  outstanding  rec- 
ord of  the  Federal  Parole  Board,  which  is  fre- 
quently pointed  to  as  a  model,  and  the  notable 
administration  of  the  Federal  parole  system 
constitute  an  assiorance  that  the  abuses  which 
have  on  occasion  Interfered  with  the  success- 
ful administration  of  the  Indeterminate-sen- 
tence system  In  some  of  the  States  are  not 
likely  to  creep  In  If  the  Federal  Government 
adepts  such  a  plan. 

There  are  objections  that  are  at  times  ad- 
vanced against  the  Indeterminate-sentence 
proposal  other  than  the  possibility  that  it  may 
result  In  coddling  the  criminal.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  determination  of  the  ex- 
tent of  punishment  Is  a  Judicial  function  and 
should  remain  with  the  courts.  Undoubtedly, 
It  Is-a  Judicial  function  In  the  Federal  courts 
today,  because  the  law  so  provides.  It  Is  not 
inherently,  however,  or  necessarily  a  Judicial 
duty.  Certainly  the  majority  of  the  States  do 
not  seem  so  to  regard  it.  The  constitutional- 
ity of  the  District  of  Columbia  Indeterminate 
Sentence  Act  was  challenged  on  the  very 
ground  that  It  delegated  Judicial  power  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.  The 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  unanimously  expressed  the 
view,  however,  that  this  point  was  without 
merit.  It  explicitly  observed  that  the  func- 
tion conferred  by  the  act  on  the  Board  of 
Parole  was  administrative  rather  than  Judicial. 
The  Supreme  Court  declined  to  grant  a  peti- 
tion for  certiorari.' 

The  Indeterminate-sentence  plan  has  also 
been  criticized  as  being  hardly  fair  to  the 
criminal.  It  has  been  argued  that  he  is 
entitled  to  be  apprised  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  confinement  precisely  how 
long  a  term  he  is  to  serve.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  objection  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
that  adduced  by  those  who  fear  that  the 
plan  may  result  In  too  tenderhearted  a 
treatment  of  the  offender.  The  two  lines  of 
attack  are  manifestly  inconsistent.  The  fact 
that  the  indeterminate-sentence  system  re- 
fcultfi  in  keeping  the  criminal  in  suspense  for 
a  considerable  time  after  his  commitment 
a  penal  Institution.  Is  hardly  a  grapB^CFaw- 
back.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  opmite  in  the 
direction  of  protecting  the  ^immunity  and 
of  according  a  greater  ir^centive  to  the 
prisoner  to  prepare  himself  for  a  law-abiding 
life  than  is  found  under  the  present  law. 

The  Conference  of  Senior  Circuit  Judges, 
which  convened  in  September  1939,  appointed 
a  committee  to  consider  and  report  on  the 
feasibility  of  an  indeterminate-sentence  law 
for  the  Federal  cotirts.  Your  senior  circuit 
Judge  was  appointed  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  other  members  being  Judge 
Wilbur  of  the  ninth  circuit  and  Judge  Learned 
Hand,  of  the  second  circuit.  At  its  meeting 
last  fall  the  conference  adopted  a  resolution 
-favoring  the  indeterminate  plan  of  sentence. 
It  approved  one  of  two  alternative  drafts  of 
a  bill  prepared  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  committee  of  the 
conference.  The  draft  which  the  conference 
selected  and  to  which  it  gave  Its  approbation 
proposes  that  in  felony  cases.  If  the  trial  court 
Imposes  a  sentence  of  imprisonment,  such 
sentence  shall  be  for  the  maximum  term  fixed 
by  law  for  the  offense  of  which  the  defendant 
has  been  convicted.  The  parole  board,  which 
is  to  be  renamed  as  the  Board  of  Indeterminate 
sentence  and  parole,  is  thereafter  to  fix  a 
definite  term  of  Imprisonment  that  the  de- 


*Sims  V.  Rives,  84  P.   (2d)   871,  certiorari 
denied,  298  U.  S.  682. 


fendant  shall  serve.  A  provision  is  contained 
In  the  proposed  bill  requiring  the  board  to 
consider  any  recommendation  made  by  the 
trial  Judge  and  by  the  United  States  Attorney; 
the  report  and  recommendation  of  the  pro- 
bation officer;  the  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions of  officers  of  the  institution  in  which 
the  defendant  Is  confined.  Including  the  war- 
den, the  medical  officer,  the  psychologist, 
and  the  psychiatrist,  as  well  as  any  other 
Information  that  the  board  may  deem  proper. 
The  subject  of  punishment  is  a  difficult  one, 
for  it  has  many  ramifications.  The  science  of 
penology  Involves  a  blending  of  many  subtle 
and  Illusive  elements.  It  is  still  in  a  state  of 
flux.  Its  field  Is  that  Intricate  and  unfathom- 
able realm,  the  human  mind.  Exact  admeas- 
urement of  values  Is  impossible,  and  an  ap- 
proximation Is  all  that  may  even  be  hoped  for. 
There  are  many  who  feel  that  the  methods 
of  Imposing  penalties  for  crime  can  be  im- 
proved. They  have  been  groping  for  a  means 
with  which  to  meet  at  least  some  of  the  exist- 
ing deficiencies.  The  Indeterminate-sentence 
plan  seems  a  marked  advance  In  the  direction 
of  progress. 


Forest  Products  Laboratory — Importance 
to  Forest  Products  and  Plywood  Indus- 
tries— Vital  to  National  Defense 
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STATEMENT  BY  HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH. 
OF  WASHINGTON 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  addition  to  appropriating  in- 
creased regular  funds  to  carry  on  the  re- 
search work  of  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory, other  moneys  should  immedi- 
ately be  made  available.  The  military 
importance  of  wood  products  is  so  great, 
arising  from  its  numerous  uses  and  adap- 
tations, that  national-defense  funds 
should  be  allocated  to  develop  the"  new 
processes  to  which  forest  products,  and 
particularly  plywood,  can  and  should  be 
applied.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
are  more  than  a  score  of  uses  to  which 
chemically  treated  plywood  can  be  adapt- 
ed in  airplane  construction  alone,  not  to 
menti{ .  many  other  articles  and  devices 
employed  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments. At  least  $1,000,000  of  national- 
defense  funds  should  immediately  be 
made  available  to  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  to  prosecute  vigorously  this 
highly  important  research  work  which  is 
so  essential  and  vital  to  our  entire  na- 
tional-defense program.  Of  course, 
many,  and  in  fact,  most,  of  these  uses 
would  be  continued  in  peacetime  as  well, 
giving  needed  employment  to  thousands 
of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  made  by  me  February 


6,  1941.  before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations: 

Forest  Psoducts  Labokatoht 


STATEMENT  Or  HON.  MABTIM  r.  SMrTH,  A 

SENTATIVE    IN    CONGSESS    rKOM   THE   STATE    OT 
W.\SHINCTON 

Mr.  Cannon.  Congressman  Smith  of  Wash- 
ington Is  present.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him. 

Mr.  Smfth.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen 
of  the  committee.  I  again  come  before  you  as 
I  have  In  former  years  to  urge  that  the  ap- 
propriation for  forest-products  research  be 
substantially  Increased  for  the  benefit  of  the 
forest  owners  and  forest  Industries  of  the 
Northwest. 

In  Washington  and  Oregon  the  lumber  in- 
dustry Is  our  only  large  industrial  support. 
It  pays  60  percent  of  our  pay  rolls,  $70,000,000 
in  freight  bills,  and  •10.000.000  In  taxes. 
Fifty  cents  out  of  every  dollar  received  by  the 
manufacture  of  Douglas-fir  lumber  has  gone 
in  wages  during  the  past  3  years. 

Timber  is  the  only  crop  suitable  to  half  the 
land  In  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  the 
future  of  the  Northwest  depends  upon  the 
marketing  and  values  of  Its  timber  crops. 

But  the  market  for  lumber  has  been  stead- 
ily declining  since  1906.  while  the  growth  of 
our  forests  Is  steadily  growing  and  perhaps 
Increasing. 

We  are  asking  private  owners  to  engage 
In  the  business  of  growing  forests — yet  we 
all  know  that  they  cannot  and  will  not  do  it 
unless  they  have  assurances  that  they  can 
profitably  market  their  timber  after  It  Is 
grown. 

It  Is  my  opinion,  gentlemen,  that  you  can 
do  more  to  promote  forestry  in  this  country 
by  promoting  the  utilization  of  the  crop 
than  by  any  other  single  thing.  You  will 
have  to  reduce  the  wastes  In  logging.  Im- 
prove methods,  and  reduce  costs  of  manufac- 
ttore.  Improve  the  existing  uses  for  forest 
products  and  develop  new  products  and  by- 
products from  them  in  order  to  keep  up  their 
values  and  Increase  their  marketability. 

You  have  undertaken  to  do  these  things 
for  the  agricultural  crop,  and  wisely  so.  but 
you  have  not  given  enough  support  to  similar 
Federal  efforts  for  the  forest  crop. 

The  work  of  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory is  spread  entirely  too  thinly  over  the 
urgent  utilization  problem  which  each  region 
is  faced  with.  These  men  are  doing  splendid 
work  on  seasoning  our  big  west  coast  tim- 
ber; they  are  putting  a  certain  amount  of 
time  on  to  pulping  Douglas  fir.  and  they 
have  one  man  I  think  experimenting  with 
the  gluing  of  plywood.  But  this  effort  Is 
Inadequate,  so  Inadequate  in  fact,  that  our 
plywood  association  is  contributing  $10,000  to 
the  laboratory  to  speed  up  their  research 
on  plywood.  I  repeat  that  which  I  said  a 
year  ago  to  this  committee:  The  Govern- 
ment should  put  at  least  $50,000  Into  this 
pi  jrwood -research  work.  I  emphasized  at 
that  time  the  relative  shortage  of  large,  high* 
quality  logs  of  Douglas  fir.  from  which  the 
veneer  is  now  made.  The  laboratory  has 
done  work  and  can  do  more  toward  develop- 
ing the  cutting  and  processing  of  acceptable 
veneer  from  smaller  logs  of  lower  quality, 
and  even  from  logs  of  different  species.  Be- 
yond this  is  the  opportunity  for  further  work 
in  the  study  of  glues  for  the  manufacture 
of  plywood.  In  the  studies  of  new  woods 
and  better  gluing  methods  the  work  Is  Im- 
portant to  the  South  as  weU  as  to  the  west 
coast. 

We  would  like  to  see  also  not  less  than 
$50,000  marked  up  for  research  to  reclaim  for 
pulping  the  Douglas-fir  wastes  on  the  west 
coaft.  I  have  repeatedly  presented  these 
needs  to  this  committee. 

In  brief,  gentlemen.  I  would  like  to  see  at 
least  a  $400,000  increase  for  the  laboratory's 
work.  $100,000  of  which  should  be  devoted 
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to  northwestern  problems.  The  remainder 
can  well  be  applied  to  urgent  problems  In 
the  southeastern  and  central  regions.  In 
all  this,  however,  bear  in  mind,  I  have 
stressed  the  current  needs,  such  as  are  before 
the  lumber  industry.  I  have  scarcely 
touched  on  the  tremendous  need  for  research 
which  comes  as  a  result  of  our  national- 
defense  program. 


GoTemmcnt  SkoaU  Not  Issoe  Interest- 
Bcaring  Bonds  and  Thereby  Save 
$2,000,000,000  a  Year  to  the  Taxpay- 
ert — Newspaper  Editorial  Answered 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATftlAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  March  4,  1941 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
closed editorial  appeared  in  the  Courier, 
Waterloo.  Iowa,  February  25,  1941,  and 
1.  typical  of  the  editorials  that  misrep- 
r^tent  my  views  in  many  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  country.  This  editorial 
states: 

IMTKRXST  ON  PUBLIC   DEBT 

A  public  debt  is  one  of  those  evil,  multi- 
plying things  which,  as  it  grows  larger,  re- 
quires an  ever-Increasing  proportion  of  the 
national  income  Just  to  pay  interest. 

Senator  Wmoht  Patman  declared  recently 
that  interest  charges  will  amount  to  about 
ia.000.000,000  yearly  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
and  that  this  is  enough  to  pay  a  »30-a-month 
pension  to  every  old-age  applicant  in  the 
Nation 

In  fact,  Patman  Is  so  annoyed  by  the 
necessity  of  paying  this  interest  that  he 
proposes  the  simple  alternative  of  making  all 
future  Government  bonds  non-interest- 
paying.  In  other  words,  he  would  merely 
print  a  promise  to  pay — or  paper  money. 
Showing  how  much  the  Nation  co\ild  ssve  by 
this  method.  Patiaan  says: 

"If  the  Government  issues  a  milliob  dol- 
lars In  non-interest-bearing  obligations  and 
retires  4  percent  each  year,  all  the  million 
dollars  will  be  paid  in  25  years;  but  if  the 
Ocvemment  Issues  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions, providing  for  4  percent  interest  and 
pays  4  percent  each  year  for  25  years,  the 
Government  will  still  owe  the  million  dol- 
lars, although  the  taxpayers  have  paid  a 
million  dollars." 

Patman's  proposal  has  many  Implications, 
but  a  few  of  them  will  suffice.  Non-interest- 
bearing  Government  I  O  U's  will  not  be 
willingly  purchased — they  vaxxst  be  forced  on 
the  people.  The  net  resiilt,  then,  is  con- 
scription of  wealth.  The  whole  of  society, 
moreover.  Is  based  on  the  Interest-bearing 
system.  Life  Insurance  companies  could  not 
offer  the  same  policies  that  they  do  now  If 
It  were  not  for  Interest.  If  the  Govern- 
ment refused  to  pay  Interest,  the  whole 
system  would  crumble.  The  only  effect  of 
such  a  proposal  wotild  be  ultimate  and  dis- 
astrous inflation,  however  strongly  the  advo- 
cates of  such  a  plan  may  deny  It. 

MONKT  PAm  IKTO  CUCULATION 

Let  me  answer  these  charges  one  by 
one. 

First: 

Non-lnterest-bearlrg  Government's  I  O  U's 
will  not  be  willingly  purchased — they  must  be 
on  the  people. 


No  efTort  will  be  made  to  force  them  on 
the  people  under  my  proposal  and  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  individuals  or  cor- 
porations to  purchase  them,  I  propose 
that  the  Government  deliver  these  non- 
interest-bearing  bonds  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  receive  credit  for 
them.  In  this  way,  checks  can  be  given 
by  the  Government  on  the  accounts  in 
Federal  Reserve  banks  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  similar  transactions  are 
handled  now.  That  is  the  only  way  we 
can  utilize  our  enormous  gold  supply  of 
over  $22,000,000,000.  Therefore,  this  ob- 
jection is  without  merit, 
rr  IS  NOT  PROPOSED  that  private  interest  be 

ABOLISHED 

Second.  It  is  said: 

The  whole  of  society,  moreover.  Is  based 
on  the  Interest-bearing  system. 

I  am  not  proposing  to  abolish  Interest. 
I  am  merely  proposing  that  the  sovereign 
Government  of  the  United  States  not 
issue  interest-bearing  obligations,  as  it  is 
unnecessary,  extravagant,  and  wasteful. 
The  interest  paid  by  the  Government 
since  its  organization  has  been  insignifi- 
cant compared  with  interest  paid  by  indi- 
viduals and  corporations.  Neither  is  it 
proposed  that  the  private  banking  system 
be  interfered  with  in  any  way. 

LIFE-INSXntANCX  COMPANIES   NOT  TO  BE   HARMED 

Third.  It  is  said: 

Life-insurance  companies  could  not  offer 
the  same  policies  that  they  do  now  if  it  were 
not  for  interest. 

The  most  rapid  and  substantial  growth 
of  life-insurance  companies  was  before 
they  depended  at  all  upon  interest  on 
Government  bonds.  My  proposal  will 
not,  in  any  way,  interfere  with  life-insur- 
ance companies  collecting  interest,  ex- 
cept they  will  be  required  to  have  invest- 
ments other  than  Government  bonds  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  interest.  For 
the  first  125  years  of  our  country's  exist- 
ence, the  National  Government  paid  a 
very  small  and  insignificant  amount  of 
interest  each  year  on  its  Government 
obligations,  but  since  the  World  War,  the 
interest  burden  has  become  increasingly 
important  until  now  it  is  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  a  year,  and  by  the  end  of 
this  year  it  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
$2,000,000,000  a  year.  I  insist  that  the 
life-insurance  companies  will  not  be 
interfered  with.  They  will  merely  seek 
other  investments  and  possibly  those  just 
as  good,  from  which  they  will  receive 
greater  interest  rates  than  they  receive 
from  Government  bonds. 

NOT  NECESSART  FOR  GOVERNMENT  TO  PAT  INTER- 
EST TO  PRESERVE  CAPITALISTIC  SYSTEM 

Fourth.    It  is  also  said: 

If  the  Government  refused  to  pay  Interest, 
the  whole  system  would  crumble. 

•nils  cannot  be  a  statement  based  upon 
fact,  as  the  system  did  not  crumble  for 
the  first  125  years  of  our  country's  exis- 
tence, when  our  Government  paid  prac- 
tically no  interest  or  at  least  a  very  small, 
insignificant  amount  of  interest  each 
year.  This  Is  conclusive  proof  that  this 
statement  is  incorrect.  It  is.  doubtless, 
based  upon  the  theory  that  an  effort  is 
being  made  by  me  to  abolish  private 
interest,  which  is  not  correct. 


BONDS  JUST   AS  INFLATTONART   AS   MONET 

Fifth.    It  is  also  said: 
The  only  effect  of  such  a  proposal  would  be 
ultimate    and   disastrous    Inflation,   however 
strongly  the  advocates  of  such  a  plan  may 
deny  it. 

Let  us  compare  the  present  system  with 
the  proposed  plan  and  determine  which 
will  be  the  more  infiationary.  It  must  be 
conceded  that  the  issuance  and  sale  of  a 
million  dollars  in  United  States  Govern- 
ment bonds  is  just  as  inflationary  as  the 
issuance  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
at  the  request  of  the  Government  of  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  currency— Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes — paper  money.  The 
effect  on  the  currency  and  credit  system 
is  exactly  the  same. 

The  difference,  however,  to  the  tax- 
payers is  quite  great.    By  the  time  the 
Government  bonds  are  paid  the  taxpay- 
ers will  have  paid  $1,000,000  in  Interest, 
or  as  much  as  the  principal  of  the  bonds. 
Whereas  the  Federal  Reserve  currency 
could  be  retired  by  paying  4  percent  each 
year  and  canceling  that  much,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  25  years  the  entire  million 
dollars'  worth  of  currency  would  be  re- 
tired and  destroyed.    If  we  pay  4-percent 
interest  on  the  United  States  bonds  each 
year  for  25  years,  we  still  owe  the  million 
dollars'  worth  of  bonds  at  the  end  of  25 
years,  so  the  bond  plan  is  more  inflation- 
ary because  it  compels  an  increase  of 
more  credit  and  currency.    As  between 
printing-press  bonds  under  the  existing 
system  and  printing-press  money,  one 
does  not  increase  the  circulating  medium 
any  more  than  the  other.      Therefore 
either  bonds  or  money  getting  out  of 
proper  bounds  or  reasonable  limitations 
would    cause    disastrous    inflation,   but 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  one  getting 
out  of  bounds  than  the  other.    In  fact, 
I  believe  that  if  the  Government  issues 
its  own  credit  through  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  more  caution  will  be  used 
than  if  bonds  are  issued,  which  provide 
interest.    If  the  currency  or  credit  is  is- 
sued  as  proposed,   the  financial  com- 
munity would  holler  their  heads  off  If 
Congress  were  to  commence  a  policy  that 
might  cause  inflation,  whereas  under  the 
present  system  the  financial  community 
has  an  incentive  not  to  make  too  much 
noise,  since  they  are  receiving  a  tribute 
on  every  dollar  that  is  paid  out  by  the 
Government.  Every  time  a  soldier  is  paid 
a   dollar    the    holders    of    Government 
bonds  are  paid  a  dollar.    Every  time  the 
Government,  under  the  present  system, 
pays  out  a  dollar,  tribute  of  an  equal 
amount  must  be  paid  to  Government 
bondholders. 

BANKS  CREATE  MONET    BT    BOOKKEEPING   TRANS- 
ACTIONS 

The  commercial  banks  have  created  out 
of  thin  air  $20,000,000,000  in  money,  with 
which  to  buy  $20,000,000,000  in  United 
States  Government  bonds.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment had  Issued  the  $20,000,000,000 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking 
System  and  promised  to  pay  no  interest 
at  all,  the  amount  of  our  circulating  me- 
dium would  be  exactly  the  same  as  it  Is 
today.  But  the  difference  to  the  taxpayer 
is  great. 
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rSDERAL  RESERVE  SHOXTLO  BE  OWNED  BT  GOVERN- 
MENT 

I  insist  that  our  privately  owned  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  should  be  taken  over 
by  the  Government,  t)ecause  it  should  be 
Just  as  much  a  part  of  our  Government 
and  under  the  supervision  of  Congress  as 
the  Internal  Revenue  Department,  which 
collects  taxes,  or  the  Customs  Division, 
which  collects  tariff  duties. 

It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  for  the 
railroad  owners  to  fix  freight  rates  by  get- 
ting themselves  appointed  members  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as 
It  is  for  the  big  bankers  of  the  country, 
who  are  privately  and  selfishly  interested, 
to  absolutely  control  the  greatest  privi- 
lege of  this  Government,  that  is,  issuing 
money  upon  the  credit  of  the  entire 
Nation, 

POINTS  INVOLVING  PROPOSAL  THAT  CONGRESS 
SHOULD    CONSIDER 

The  following  facts  relative  to  our 
monetary  system  should  not  be  over- 
looked: 

First.  Congress  Is  charged  by  the  Con- 
stitution with  the  duty  of  coining  money 
and  regulating  its  value.  This  privilege 
has  been  farmed  out  to  the  private  com- 
mercial banks.  It  is  an  outrage  and 
should  be  corrected  immediately. 

Second.  The  Federal  Reserve  banks 
are,  in  effect,  the  Federal  Reserve  bank, 
since  it  is  really  one  system,  consisting 
of  12  regional  banks,  and  although  it 
issues  money  on  the  credit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  not  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  people;  It  Is  owned  by  the 
private  commercial  banks  of  the  country 
who  have  invested  in  it  a  comparatively 
insignificant  sum  in  stock. 

Third.  The  private  commercial  banks 
with  their  investment  of  $138,000,000  in 
stock  in  the  Federal  Reserve  bank,  have 
issued  more  than  $6,000,000,000  in  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes,  which  represent  a 
mortgage  upon  the  property  of  all  the 
people,  claim  a  cloud  on  the  title  of  the 
Government's  twenty-two  and  one-quar- 
ter billion  dollars  in  gold  and  transact 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  business  each 
year  on  the  Government's  credit.  In 
addition,  they  are,  in  effect  guaranteed 
6  percent  dividend  on  the  stock  that  they 
own. 

Fourth.  Federal  Reserve  notes,  which 
circulate  as  money,  look  like  and  are.  In 
effect,  what  are  commonly  called  green- 
backs, represent  just  as  much  a  mort- 
gage on  the  people's  property  as  United 
States  bonds.  The  only  substantial  dif- 
ference is  that  the  money  is  non-interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  Government 
and  the  bonds  are  interest-bearing  ob- 
ligations of  the  Government. 

Fifth.  The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  here  in  Washington  prints  tons 
of  money  and  bonds  each  day.  It  all  goes 
through  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Sixth.  The  United  States  Treasury 
sells  Interest-bearing  bonds  and  then 
permits  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  to 
have  free  of  charge  the  Federal  Reserve 
notes  which  they  can  use  to  buy  bonds 
with.  The  result  is  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  owns  billions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  Government  bonds,  upon  which  they 
collect  enormous  sums  of  interest  annu- 
ally, and  which  were  purchased  by 
them  with  another  Government  obliga- 


tion. Federal  Reser^'e  notes,  which  were 
noninterest  bearing.  In  other  words,  a 
private-owned  system  uses  one  form  of 
Government  obligation,  which  Is  fur- 
nished to  them  free,  to  purchase  another 
form  of  Goverimient  obligation,  upon 
which  the  Government  is  compelled  to 
pay  annually  a  large  sum  of  money  as 
Interest;  it  uses  the  Goverrunent's  money 
to  buy  Government  bonds. 

Seventh.  The  private  commercial  banks 
have  created  in  recent  years  more  than 
$20,000,000,000  in  credit  through  the  pur- 
chase of  Government  bonds.  For  exam- 
ple, a  bank  buys  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  bonds.  It  gives  the  Government  credit 
for  a  million  dollars  and  thereby  creates 
a  million  dollars.  The  Government  is- 
sues checks  on  the  account  to  pay  debts 
owed  by  the  Government.  If  the  people 
to  whom  the  checks  are  delivered  desire 
money  irxstead  of  credit,  they  are  given 
Federal  Reserve  notes,  another  form  of 
Goverrunent  obligation.  This  In  effect 
allows  the  private  banks  to  use  the  Gov- 
ernment's credit  to  buy  Government 
bonds. 

Eighth.  Congress  should  Immediately 
enact  a  law  that  will  reimburse  the  pri- 
vate commercial  banks  their  $138,000,000 
wliich  they  have  Invested  in  stock  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  and  Immediately 
assume  for  the  Government  control  of 
this  institution,  which  Is,  In  effect,  a 
goverrmiental  institution  performing  a 
governmental  function.  If  such  a  law 
were  passed  it  would  remove  the  cloud 
from  the  title  to  the  Goverrmient's  gold 
and  aU  of  the  $22,232,000,000  of  gold 
would  be  owned  by  the  Government 
without  lien  or  claim  by  private  Institu- 
tions whatsoever. 

Ninth.  With  the  Goverrmient  owning 
the  money-issuing  Federal  Reserve  bank 
it  could,  when  money  is  needed,  cause 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  deliver 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  Govern- 
ment bonds  that  are  noninterest  bearing 
and  have  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  give 
credit  to  the  Government  for  the  amount 
of  the  bonds.  Then,  the  Government's 
debts  could  be  paid  in  exactly  the  same 
way  and  manner  as  they  are  paid  now 
except  the  Government  would  not  pay 
Interest.  The  bonds  would  not  be  sold 
but  the  Government's  credit  or  money 
would  be  psLid  Into  circulation. 

Tenth.  Our  present  system  has  forced 
Congress  into  the  embarrassing  position 
of  having  provided  heavy  penalties,  In- 
cluding jail  and  fine,  for  all  citizens  who 
do  not  deliver  over  to  the  privately 
owned  Federal  Reserve  bank  the  use  of 
their  gold.  This  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  people  being  compelled  to  deliver 
to  the  Government  their  gold,  and  It  Is 
Immediately,  through  subterfuge,  used  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  bank  through  the 
issuance  of  fictitious  gold  certificates  or 
by  giving  credit  for  gold  certificates  that 
are  not  actually  Issued. 

Eleventh.  Instead  of  the  Government 
retiring  tax-exempt,  Interest -bearing 
bonds  as  they  become  due,  as  recently 
proposed,  with  taxable  bonds,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  pay  off  all  interest-bear- 
ing bonds  as  they  Income  due  through 
Federal  Reserve  credit,  which  can  be 
provided  by  the  Government-owned  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank. 


Twelfth.  No  effort  is  being  made  in  the 
direction  of  Government  ownership  of 
the  15.000  or  more  private  commercial 
banks.  My  proposal  only  Involves  the 
Goverrmient  owning  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank,  which  performs  a  governmental 
function,  and  the  greatest  of  all  govern- 
mental functions,  that  of  Issuing  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  Nation,  and  does  not 
contemplate  any  interference  with  the 
private  banks. 

We  should  not  contract  to  pay  Govern- 
ment bondholders  a  dollar  every  time  we 
spend  a  dollar  for  national  defense  and 
other  purposes. 

This  question  involves  no  mystery,  as 
those  who  profit  by  it  would  make  you 
believe.  It  only  involves  the  question  of 
right  or  wrong. 


Federal  Assistance  to  Defense  Project 
Communities 
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MEMORIAL   OP   OREGON   STATE    SENATE 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«cord  by 
including  therein  Senate  Joint  Memorial 
No.  4  of  the  Oregon  State  Legislature. 
The  memorial  follows : 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  4 

Whereas  sudden  and  large  shifts  In  popu- 
lation resiiltlng  from  Federal  defense  project* 
and  other  federally  supported  and  controlled 
projects  within  the  State  of  Oregon  often 
Impose  severe  financial  burdens  upon  school 
districts  and  other  local  units  of  government 
that  have  neither  the  facilities  nor  the  funds 
to  cope  with  such  emergencies;    and 

Whereas  such  projects  being  Federal  In 
nature  do  not  Increase  the  taxable  wealth  of 
such  school  districts  and  other  local  units 
of  government  In  proportion  to  the  obliga- 
tions which  the  Increased  population  compel 
such  local  units  to  meet;  and 

Whereas  this  condition  Is  so  acute  as  seri- 
ously to  threaten  the  solvency  of  certain 
school  districts  and  other  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment by  forcing  them  to  resort  to  unrea- 
sonable and  exorbitant  tax  levies  In  addition 
to  those  normally  required:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  (the  Houte  of  Representatives  lointly 
concurring  therein)  — 

1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  take  immediate  steps  to  re- 
lieve such  overburdened  school  districts  and 
other  local  governmental  linits  with  definite 
financial  assistance  and  to  provide  for  such 
exigencies  In  the  future  when  projects  are 
Initiated. 

2.  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be  sent  to 
United  States  Senators  Charlis  L.  McNart 
and  Rvrva  C.  Holmam.  and  to  Congressmen 
James  W.  Mott.  Homer  D.  Angkix,  and  Wal- 
ter M.  Pierce,  and  that  they  be.  and  they 
hereby  are,  requested  to  support  legislation 
which  will  make  the  objective  of  this  memo- 
rial effective. 
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8.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  Stat© 
of  Oregon  be,  and  he  hereby  Is,  Instructed 
to  forward  a  certified  copy  of  this  memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  United 
SUtes  Senate,  and  to  the  Speaker  and  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States. 


7oll-Tax  Repeal  Gains  Momentum — First 
Lady  Urges  AboUtion  of  the  Poll  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

or   CAUFOBMIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  4.  1941 


ARTICLES  AND  AN  EDITORIAL  FROM 
SEVERAL  NEWSPAPERS 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Thomas  Jefferson  is  beginning  to 
come  into  his  own  once  again  in  Virginia. 
He  helped  to  lay  the  foundations  of  de- 
mocracy there,  but  when  the  political 
leaders  in  the  State  adopted  the  jx)ll  tax 
as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  in  1901  they 
departed  from  every  tenet  Jefferson 
espoused.  Today  the  people  of  Virginia, 
who  never  wanted  the  poll  tax,  and  the 
political  leaders,  are  preparing  to  abolish 
the  rule  of  the  minority  poll-tax  elec- 
tdrate  in  the  State.  Three  out  of  the 
four  announced  Democratic  candidates 
for  GJovemor  are  favoring  the  repeal  of 
the  poll  tax  as  a  prereqiUsite  to  voting. 
And  February  1  saw  the  formation  of 
the  Southern  Electoral  Reform  League. 
In  Richmond,  Va.,  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
as  the  featured  speaker,  to  campaign  for 
the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax. 

It  was  heartening  to  note  that  the 
Southern  Electoral  Reform  League  ap- 
preciated that  I  am  not  conducting  any 
crusade  against  the  South,  but  that  I  am 
trjing  only  to  assist  the  southern  people 
to  rule  themselves.  The  league  pledged 
Its  efforts  to  fight  for  repeal  of  the  poll 
tax.  both  by  State  action,  if  that  is  pos- 
sible, and  by  supporting  the  Geyer  bill  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  poll  taxes  in  Federal 
elections.  The  league  recognized,  as  all 
of  us  must,  that  the  Rock  of  Gibralter 
constitutions  in  the  poll-tax  States  and 
the  devices  of  the  political  machines  are 
-tible  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people. 
That  is  why  the  psople  of  tHe  poll-tax 
States  look  to  Congress  to  pass  the  Geyer 
bUl. 

I  am  inserting  several  articles  which 
Illustrate  the  rising  opposition  to  the  poll 
tax  and  an  editorial  by  Virginlus  Dabney 
from  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 
FxMSt  Laot  Hits  Denial  or  Votes — Value  or 
Ballot  Stressed  di  Talk 
lira.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said  here  last 
night  "we  cannot  be  a  democracy  and  deny 
the  vote  to  any  Individual"  and  urged  that 
the  discussion  of  electoral  reforms  should  be 
carried  into  every  State  to  make  citizens  more 
oonscloxis  of  the  Importance  of  their  votes. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  spoke  at  a  meeting  In  John 
Ifarshall  High  School  sponsored  by  the  South- 


em  Electoral  Reform  League,  organized  here 
yesterday  to  fight  for  repeal  of  the  poll  tax  as 
a  prerequisite  to  voting. 

"It  is  perfectly  natural."  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
said,  "for  us  to  have  differences  of  opin- 
ion, •  •  •  but  when  we  make  a  decision  It 
should  be  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the 
peopljB." 

xtbces  wise  campaign 

Declaring  that  the  Government  makes 
many  calls  on  the  young  people,  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt said  the  young  men  drafted  for  military 
service  are  not  asked  to  pay  a  poll  tax  before 
being  drafted. 

The  electoral  reform  movement  should  not 
be  confined  only  to  those  States  who  still  have 
the  poll  tax  or  have  Just  abolished  it,  but 
should  be  discussed  everywhere  to  impress 
upon  the  citizens  the  value  of  voting  and 
voting  Intelligently,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  declared. 
She  said  she  was  Inclined  to  believe  that 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  democracy  could  not 
be  kept  unless  those  living  In  the  democracy 
recognized  their  obligations  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Democracy  should  be  as  dear  to  young  peo- 
ple as  their  religion  or  their  ideals,  she  added, 
and  all  citizens  owe  It  to  their  State  and 
Nation  that  thfelr  votes  be  cast  Intelligently. 

"Democracy  can  succeed  only  If  every  indi- 
vidual knows  why  he  believes  in  It,"  the  First 
Lady  said.  The  minimum  anyone  can  do  la 
to  vote,  she  added. 

SEEKS   TOTAL  PAKTICIPATION 

Only  through  education  and  participation 
In  government  may  the  citizens  "bring  about 
a  better  world  for  everylaody  In  the  country," 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  said,  adding  that  electoral  re- 
form should  mean  that  every  citizen  must 
partlcipwite,  and  participate  Intelligently. 

She  was  Introduced  by  Governor  Price  as 
a  humanitarian  who  always  Is  Interested  In 
Improving  the  lot  of  the  underprivileged  In 
the  country.  He  paid  tribute  to  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt's Interest  In  civic  problems  and  her  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation. 

State  Comptroller  LeRoy  Hodges,  who 
spoke  prior  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  address,  said 
"our  present  civic  mission  In  Virginia  is  to 
liberate  and  vitalize  our  electorate  by  the 
abolition  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  qualification  for 
voting  In  the  Old  Dominion." 

HITS   ILLITERACT 

"To  build  up  and  maintain  a  really  intelli- 
gent electorate  In  Virginia,"  he  said,  "we 
should  Insist  on  an  effective  enforcement  of 
elementary  education  and  wipe  out  adult 
Illiteracy  in  every  locality  in  the  State, 
divorce  suffrage  from  the  capitation  tax,  and 
effectuate  and  strengthen  by  practical  appU-. 
cation  the  literacy  test  now  provided  in  our' 
State  constitution. 

"Furthermore,  our  so-called  absent -voter's 
law,  which  is  being  openly  and  grossly  abused 
In  nearly  every  locality  In  the  State,  should 
either  be  made  corruption-proof  or  be  re- 
pealed and  the  elector  required  to  cast  his  or 
her  vote  In  person.  General  registrars,  too. 
should  be  authorized  In  all  counties  and 
cities  of  Virginia,  for  our  present  precinct- 
registrar  system  has  broken  down  com- 
pletely." 

Colonel  Hodges  said  that  "with  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past  seared  in  their  memory, 
Virginians  today  are  weighing  their  leaders 
and  those  who  seek  leadership  more  carefully 
than  ever  before,  demanding  In  unselfish 
service  value  received  from  those  who  would 
lead  us  in  the  new  advance. 

"Profession  by  office  seekers  of  lip-service 
formulas  that  Involve  merely  sUn-deep  cam- 
paign promises,  however,  will  not  move  the 
Old  Dominion  forward  on  a  program  of  sound 
progress.  In  estimating  their  sincerity  and 
the  range  of  their  probable  post-election  per- 
formance, we  are  weighing  more  carefully 
now  the  past  political  records  and  utterances 
of  all  candidates  for  public  office.  Irrespective 
of  their  stripe  of  factionalism,  and  checking 


their  campaign  convictions  against  the  poli- 
cies which  they  have  heretofore  advocated." 
He  declared  "there  is  ample  evidence"  that 
"omitted"  taxes — poll  taxes  paid  for  people 
not  assessed  on  the  regular  tax  books — "are 
frequently  paid  en  bloc,  and  not  personally 
as  requii-ed  by  the  State  constitution." 

SENDS  UP  TAEGET 

Virginia  now  realizes,  he  said  that  the 
liberal  aspirations  of  the  great  mass  of  people 
can  be  realized  only  when  the  1,000,000  non- 
voting electors  of  the  State  "shake  off  their 
suffrage  indifference  and  pay  their  poll  taxes, 
register,  and  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  their 
free,  uncontrolled,  and  fact-based  personal 
convictions." 

The  comptroller,  who  has  been  mentioned 
as  a  possible  candidate  for  Governor,  prefaced 
his  remarks  by  saying  that  he  was  sending  up 
a  target  for  the  other  speakers  to  shoot  at. 
In  acknowledging  Colonel  Hodges'  Introduc- 
tion of  him.  Governor  Price  described  the 
comptroller  as  "one  of  the  most  capable  men" 
111  the  State  government. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  spoke  from  7:30  to  7:45 
p  m.  over  Station  WMBG  before  going  to  the 
auditorium  for  the  scheduled  address,  which 
was  carried  In  full  by  Station  WRVA. 

SESSION  STARTS  LATZ 

In  an  afternoon  session  which  started  a 
full  hour  late,  the  league  quickly  adopted  a 
constitution  citing  as  the  group's  primary 
undertaking  the  elimination  of  the  poll  tax 
and  setting  forth  that  all  persons  favoring 
the  aims  of  the  league  except  Fascists,  Nazis, 
and  Communists  were  eligible  for  member- 
ship. 

Twenty-eight  members  of  a  governing 
board  which  will  be  Increased  to  35  were 
selected  by  a  nominating  committee  headed 
by  Mrs.  May  Thompson  Evans,  of  North 
Carohna,  after  long  wrangling  over  whether 
all  groups  opposing  the  poll  tax  were  repre- 
sented. 

The  28  finally  selected  were  William  F. 
Cochran  and  Victor  Weybright,  cf  Maryland; 
LeRoy  Hodges,  State  comptroller,  and  Mr. 
George,  of  Virginia;  Dr.  Frank  Graham  and 
Mrs.  Evans,  of  North  Carolina;  Julia  Peterkin 
and  Dr.  Josiah  Morse,  of  South  Carolina; 
Senator  Josh  Lee,  of  Oklahoma;  Miss  Jose- 
phine Wilkins,  Mrs.  Margot  Gale,  and  Dr. 
Arthur  Raper,  jf  Georgia;  Mrs.  Virginia  Dvirr, 
William  Mitch,  and  Mrs.  Albert  Thomas,  of 
Alabama;  Miss  Linda  Ramey,  Dr.  Harold 
Hartz.  and  Governor  Paul  B.  Johnson  of  Mis- 
sissippi; Mr.  Perry  and  Mrs.  Carl  V.  Stafford, 
of  Tennessee;  Barry  Bingham,  of  Kentucky; 
Frank  McAllister  and  Senator  Claude  Pepper, 
of  Florida;  James  Morrison,  of  Louisiana; 
William  F.  Hudgins,  of  Arkansas;  Robert 
Montgomery,  Miss  Gaynel  Hawkins,  and  Mrs, 
Jud  Collier,  of  Texas. 

The  constitution  calls  for  a  governing  board 
of  35  members,  consisting  of  at  least  one 
member  and  not  more  than  5  from  any  State. 
"The  general  board  will  elect  the  presiding 
officers. 

Resolutions  submitted  by  a  committee 
headed  by  E.  M.  Vinson,  of  Atlanta,  were  ap- 
proved. They  pledged  support  to  all  efforts 
to  repeal  the  poll  tax,  to  the  Geyer  antlpoll 
tax  bill,  and  to  all  organizations  seeking  the 
elimination  of  the  tax. 

In  an  hour-long  program  on  Station 
WMBG,  several  speakers  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  found 
that  men  financially  unable  to  pay  poll 
taxes  make  just  as  good  soldiers  as  their 
more  fortunate  fellows. 

This  view  was  shared  by  State  Senator 
Hunsdon  Gary  of  Henrico  County;  Mr.  Perry, 
associate  editor  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean. 
and  Mrs.  Evans,  former  assistant  director  of 
the  Women's  Division  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Committee. 

Hubert  M.  Geyer,  nephew  and  secretary  of 
Congressman  Lee  E.  Geter,  of  California,  said 
the  poll-tax  fight  is  not  a  matter  for  the 
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South  alone,  but  has  Nation-wide  signifi- 
cance. He  described  as  opponents  of  abolish- 
ing the  tax  Representatives  Smith  and  Wood- 
rum  of  Virginia,  Cox  of  Georgia,  and  others. 
The  opponents  get  their  strength  from  "con- 
trolled" electorates  and  do  not  want  a  change, 
he  said. 

Also  appearing  to  Join  the  fight  on  the  poU 
tax  was  Mrs.  Virginia  Durr,  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  sister-in-law  of  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Hugo  Black  and  vice  chairman  of  the  South- 
ern Conference  for  Human  Welfare.  Because 
of  the  poll  tax,  she  said,  "democracy  in  the 
South  Is  In  a  very  feebl«  state." 

Miss  Cornelia  Adair,  president  of  the  Rich- 
mond League  of  Women  Voters,  said  her  or- 
ganization had  not  declared  Its  attitude  on 
the  poll-tax  question,  but  that  she  could  say 
for  herself  that  she  was  opposed  to  it  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting. 

The  speakers  referred  to  the  poll-tax  re- 
quirement as  "vicious"  and  "Iniquitous,"  and 
Senator  Cary  said  the  "only  requirements  for 
voting  should  be  that  the  citizen  is  mentally 
qualified  and  morally  fi^  to  vote." 

The  morning  session  'vas  devoted  to  round- 
table  discussions  on  th ;  purposes  of  the  or- 
ganization. Mr.  George,  the  provisional  sec- 
retary, was  elected  chairman  of  the  meeting 
and  Fiank  McAllister,  cf  Florida,  was  elected 
secretary. 

The  largest  attendance  at  the  afternoon 
session  was  about  100  and  40  were  present 
when  the  meeting  adjcumed  at  6  p.  m.  for 
the  dinner  for  Mrs.  Roosevelt  at  Ewart's  Cafe- 
teria. Mrs.  Roosevelt  did  not  speak  at  the 
dinner.  Miss  Dorothy  Newcombe,  young 
coloratura  soprano,  san^  3  selections. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  arrived  while  the  afternoon 
session  was  In  progress,  but  did  not  appear. 
She  stayed  In  her  room  at  the  Hotel  John 
Marshall  until  time  to  go  to  the  dinner  and  a 
large  group  gathered  around  her  In  the  lobby. 
She  left  for  Washington  immediately  after 
her  address. 

Virginia  members  of  the  S.  E.  R.  L.  voted 
to  enlarge  the  State  provisional  committee 
to  30  members,  and  the  motion  carried  a 
provision  that  labor  would  get  "due  recog- 
nition" in  the  enlargement.  The  present 
committee  Is  headed  by  Prof.  Howard  Davis 
of  William  and  Mary  Extension. 

Poll-Tax  Reform  Sought  in  Virginia — Three 
Democratic  CANomATES  for  Governor  in 
Favor  of  Changing  Law 

(By  Virginlus  Dabney) 

Richmond,  Vr..,  February  1. — There  Is  an 
unprecedented  trend  toward  poll-tax  reform 
In  Virginia,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  all 
three  democratic  candidates  for  Governor, 
who  have  stated  their  positions  on  the  issue 
are  In  favor  of  liberalization.  Two  are  un- 
equivocally for  divorcing  the  tax  from  the 
franchise,  with  the  substitution  of  a  literacy 
test. 

Former  Speaker  Ashton  Dovell  of  Williams- 
burg, long  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  party 
wing  which  owes  allegrance  to  Senator  Harrt 
F.  Btrd.  surprised  nearly  everybody  by  an- 
nouncing himself  for  repeal  of  the  poll  tax  as 
a  prerequisite  to  voting.  He  favors  retention 
and  enforcement  of  the  le\'y  as  a  means  of 
raising  school  funds,  and  his  position  here 
Is  virtually  Identical  w.th  that  of  State  Sena- 
tor Hunsdon  Cary.  of  Henrico  County.  Neither 
Speaker  Dovell  nor  Senator  Cary  ever  favored 
poll-tax  repeal,  or  modification,  before.  The 
third  gubernatorial  candidate  who  takes  a 
similar  position  Is  State  Senator  Vivian  Page, 
of  Norfolk,  who  sponsored  a  repeal  bill  in  the 
legislature  3  years  ago,  but  has  not  stated  his 
exact  position  on  the  Issue  for  the  current 
campaign. 


prospects  for  reform 

Representative  Colgate  W.  Darden,  of  Nor- 
folk, the  fourth  aspirant  for  the  Governor- 
ship, who  Is  almost  universally  assumed  to 
have  the  backing  of  Senator  Btrd,  has  not 
stated  his  position  on  the  franchise  or  on 
the  other  majcr  issues  of  the  campaign.  The 
prevailing  assumption  Is  that  he  will  oppose 
liberalization  of  the  voting  requirements. 

The  only  other  possible  entry  Into  the  race 
seems  to  be  State  Controller  Leroy  Hodges, 
who  has  been  an  advocate  of  poll-ttuc  repeal 
for  years,  and  who  will  certainly  urge  it  if 
he  gets  Into  the  contest. 

He  Is  being  urged  by  Independents  and 
New  Dealers  to  make  the  race  on  a  "liberal" 
platform,  but  It  Is  doubtful  If  he  will  do  so, 
unless  some  of  the  other  aspirants  drop  out. 


Poll-Tax  Repeal  Gains  Momentum 

Establishment  of  the  Southern  Electoral 
Reform  League  at  an  all-day  meeting  here 
yesterday,  which  culminated  last  night  in 
the  address  of  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
adds  impetus  to  the  movement  for  abolition 
of  the  poll  tax,  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting, 
In  Virginia  and  seven  other  Southern  States. 
It  looks  as  though  that  movement  has  at  last 
developed  enough  steam  to  get  somewhere. 
For  years,  the  prospect  seemed  well-nigh 
hoj)€less. 

Jennings  Perry,  associate  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  who  was  elected  chair- 
man of  yesterday's  convention  of  delegates 
from  various  Southern  States,  was  the  logical 
choice  for  that  position.  As  the  able  leader 
of  the  poll-tax  repeal  movement  In  Tennes- 
see, he  Is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
ramifications  of  the  southern  poll-tax  fight. 

The  repeal  movement  In  the  Volunteer 
State  Is  gathering  such  momentum  that 
there  are  bright  prospects  for  repeal  2  years 
hence.  Governor  Cooper  and  "Boss"  Crump, 
of  Memphis,  promised  the  rep>eallsts  to  aid 
them  at  the  current  session  of  the  State 
legislature,  and  then  pulled  a  stiletto  on 
them,  when  the  repeal  bills  were  Introduced. 
These  two  politlcos  are  apparently  going  to 
find  that  they  have  run  Into  a  buzzsaw,  the 
next  time  the  people  of  Tennessee  have  an 
opportimity  to  pass  upon  this  performance 
of  theirs. 

Jennings  Perry's  recent  series  of  articles, 
published  simultaneously  In  half  a  dozen 
Tennessee  papers  on  behalf  of  poll-tax  re- 
peal, served  to  focus  the  State's  attention  on 
the  issue.  Virtually  every  Important  paper 
in  that  Commonwealth  is  backing  repeal, 
and  Is  putting  the  heat  on  the  politicians 
who  stuck  a  knife  In  legislation  they  had 
promised  to  support.  There  Is  a  genuine 
movement  of  State-wide  dimensions  there, 
and  the  foes  of  repeal  are  more  and  more 
on  the  defensive. 

Here  in  Virginia,  we  have  an  unprecedented 
groundswell  In  the  same  direction  which  bids 
fair  to  reach  similar.  If  not  greater,  propor- 
tions. Of  the  four  Democratic  candidates 
for  Governor  who  thus  far  have  annoimced, 
three  are  openly  for  repeal,  and  the  fourth 
has  not  been  heard  from.  (We  are  assuming 
that  Senator  Page's  declaration  for  "revision" 
means  repeal,  since  he  sponsored  a  rep>eal  bill 
In  the  general  assembly  in  1938.)  Moreover, 
State  Comptroller  LeRoy  Hodges  may  offer  in 
the  primary  also,  and  he  will  certainly  advo- 
cate elimination  of  the  franchise  levy. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  tinless 
Virginia  and  the  other  Southern  States  which 
still  have  poll  taxes,  liquidate  those  barriers 
to  the  ballot  box  of  their  own  accord,  they  are 
likely  to  wake  up  some  morning  and  find 
either  that  Congress  has  passed  a  law  which 
forbids  the  levying  of  such  tribute  on  anyone 


voting  in  a  Federal  election,  or  that  the 
United  SUtes  Supreme  Court  has  pronounced 
the  poll  tax  unconstitutional.  (A  case  in- 
volving a  Tennessee  voter  is  now  pending  In 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
at  Cincinnati.) 

So  even  if  Congress  falls  to  pass  the  Pepper 
bUl  or  the  Geyer  blU,  forbidding  the  tax  In 
Federal  elections,  the  Supreme  Court  may 
achieve  the  same  result  this  year  or  next. 
It  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom,  then, 
for  Virginia  and  the  other  poU-Uxed  States 
to  begin  putting  their  hoxisee  in  order  before 
they  are  compdled  to  do  so  by  the  Federal 
authority.  This  is  wholly  aside  from  the 
strong  case  which  can  be  made  out  for  repeal 
of  the  tax,  as  a  hang-over  from  Reconstruc- 
tion which  collides  head  on  with  genuine 
democracy,  and  Is  a  negation  of  the  prlnclplee 
upon  which  this  country  was  founded. 


The  American  Apple  Growers  Are  Belnf 
Ruined  by  Trade-Agreement  Proyi- 
sions — A  Quota  Against  Canadian 
Apples  Should  Be  Established 
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AR'nCLE  FROM  THE  NA'HONAL  GRANGE 
MONTHLY 


Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
strenuous  days  the  proponents  of  trade 
agreements  are  strangely  silent.  The 
House  will  remember  that  under  this  pro- 
gram we  were  to  come  into  a  period  of 
universal  peace,  the'lion  was  to  lie  down 
with  the  lamb,  and  all  nations  were  to  be 
made  prosperous  and  happy.  In  carry- 
ing this  program  out  the  bright  young 
men  in  the  State  Department  gave  the 
American  market  to  foreign  agriculture. 
Since  the  inception  of  the  trade-agree- 
ment program  practically  every  branch 
of  American  agriculture  has  been  mur- 
dered in  its  bed  by  foreign  imports. 

It  now  appears  that  due  to  world  con- 
ditions the  Canadian  apple  growers,  shut 
off  from  the  English  market  In  which 
normally  they  have  a  preferential  status, 
are  dumping  their  product  on  the  Ameri- 
can market. 

Up  until  January  22  more  than  600,000 
bushels  entered  the  American  market, 
breaking  down  and  destroying  the  price 
of  the  American-grown  product.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  these  empire  builders 
in  the  State  Department,  in  making  the 
trade  agreements  with  Canada,  provided 
a  tariff  of  15  cents  t  bushel  against  Cana- 
dian apples.  On  the  other  band,  Canada 
fixed  a  tariff  of  65  cents  a  bushel  on 
American  apples  entering  Canada.  This 
gives  the  Canadian  grower  an  advantage 
of  50  cents  a  bushel. 

It  is  now  desired  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  establish  a  reasonable  quota  for 
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the  importation  of  apples  for  the  season 
of  1941-42.  Oxir  country  is  now  doing 
tremendous  things  for  Canada,  and  the 
ruination  of  the  American  apple  grower 
should  not  be  included  in  the  picture. 
Certainly  Congress  never  contemplated 
this  when  the  Trade  Agreement  Act  was 
passed. 

A  highly  intelligent  discussion  of  this 
whole  question  is  contained  in  the  Na- 
tional Grange  Monthly  for  March.  Pur- 
suant to  the  permission  of  the  House,  I 
append  hereto  the  article  in  question: 

I  Prom  the  National  Orange  Monthly  of  March 
1941] 

A  OtiAT  Flood  of  Apples  Cobuno  xm  P«om 
Canada — Spelu  Ruin  fob  Growiks  in  thb 
States  Unixss  Sphdilt  Checked — Relief 
Is  Demanded 

Asserting  that  they  are  meeting  ruinous 
competition  from  Canada,  apple  growers  from 
the  State  of  Washington  are  asking  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  establish  a  reasonable 
quota  for  Importations  of  Canadian  apples  for 
ihe  season  of  1941-42.  The  proposal  Is  that 
these  quotas  should  be  based  on  average  Im- 
ports during  several  prior  seasons,  which  were 
not  very  large. 

Imports  of  apples  from  Canada  dxirlng  the 
present  marketing  season  have  been  much 
heavier  than  usual,  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
exporting  to  Europe.  The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture reports  that  receipts  from  Canada 
amounted  to  839  cars,  or  more  than  600.000 
bushels,  up  to  January  22.  This  compares 
with  total  imports  from  Canada  last  season  of 
178  cars. 

That  American  apple  growers  are  placed  at 
a  tremendous  disadvantage  in  competing  with 
those  of  Canada  cannot  be  doubted.  Under 
the  reciprocal-trade  agreement  we  negotiated 
with  the  Canadian  Government,  we  reduced 
the  duty  on  apples  from  25  cents  a  bushel  to 
15  cenU.  On  the  other  hand.  Canada  reduced 
Its  duty  on  apples  from  90  cents  to  65  cents 
a  biishel.  giving  the  Canadian  growers  an  ad- 
vantage of  50  cents  a  bushel. 

As  tralnload  after  tralnload  of  Canadian 
apples  rumbled  over  the  International  boim- 
dary  line  Into  the  United  States,  the  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  attempted  to  ease 
the  slt'jatlon  coxifronting  American  growers 
by  purchasing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
bushels  of  apples  for  free  distribution  among 
the  needy.  This  restilted  in  depressing  or 
destroying  the  local  market  for  apples  In 
sections  where  free  distribution  was  made. 
^  In  cases  like  this,  the  President  has  au- 
thority, under  the  Agrlcultviral  Adjustment 
Act,  to  request  the  Tariff  Commisslen  to  make 
an  Investigation  and  report  to  him.  If  It 
happens  that  action  Is  warranted  under  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission, he  may  restrict  imports  by  the  im- 
position of  quotas  or  fees.  The  President 
will  request  the  Commission  to  Investigate 
only  when  and  If  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture recommends  It. 

WhUe  It  is  true  that  Canadian  apple  grow- 
ers are  confronted  with  an  emergency  dvie 
to  the  war,  the  same  is  true  of  our  own 
growers,  whose  export  markets  have  been 
greatly  restricted.  In  1938  we  exported  more 
than  13,000,000  bushels  of  apples.  From  July 
to  November  1940  otir  exports  amounted  to 
less  than  half  a  million  bushels. 

The  long  and  the  short  of  it  Is  that  the 
State  Department  had  no  business  to  cut  the 
duty  on  apples  in  negotiating  the  Canadian 
agreement.  We  have  a  surplus  of  millions 
of  bushels  of  apples  every  year,  and  a  duty 
of  15  cents  a  bushel  Is  hot  sufBclent  to  protect 
th«  American  growtf . 


A  Distinguisked  Edacator  Writes  a 
Unique  Book  Based  on  Pilgrimages  to 
Presidential  Skrinet 
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Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prof. 
Floyd  I.  McMurray,  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  of  Indiana,  has  pro- 
duced a  remarkable  literary  work  which 
I  think  is  worthy  of  mention  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  because  of  its  sheer 
uniqueness  and  the  wide  public  interest 
that  attaches  to  the  subject  matter.  Mr. 
McMurray  is  a  noted  ancT  nationally 
known  educator  and  a  devoted  student 
of  history,  who  in  this  book  has  indulged 
an  unusual  hobby  by  uncovering  and 
revealing  interesting,  intimate  facts 
about  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  His  volume  is  entitled  "Path- 
ways of  Our  Presidents." 

To  secure  the  vast  fund  of  human- 
interest  information  about  Presidents 
contained  in  this  work,  Mr.  McMurray 
became  a  peripatetic  gatherer  of  facts. 
He  set  out  on  a  series  of  pilgrimages,  tak- 
ing with  him  his  little  old  camera,  which, 
judging  from  the  illustrations  that  abound 
in  the  volume,  must  have  been  a  very 
effective  picture-taking  instrument.  In 
the  course  of  the  years — for  this  was  no 
ephemeral  and  temporary  hobby  but  a 
lifetime  passion — the  educator  visited  the 
birthplace,  the  home,  and  the  tomb  of 
every  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
mingled  with  the  old-timers  in  each  vi- 
cinity and  obtained  from  their  lips  and 
from  local  public  records  and  other 
sources  such  a  wealth  of  information 
about  our  Presidents  as  was  never  before 
gotten  together  in  one  volume.  The 
camera  was  in  good  working  order  all  the 
way,  and  local  sources  of  pictorial  supply 
also  were  drawn  upon,  and,  thanks  to  this 
reservoir  of  material,  the  book  contains 
pictures  of  the  birthplaces,  homes,  and 
graves  of  our  Presidents  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Republic.  In  some  places 
the  going  was  difficult  for  the  wandering 
chronicler  of  Presidentialia,  if  these  in- 
teresting intimate  facts  about  our  Presi- 
dents might  be  so  denominated.  He 
made  a  forty-odd-mile  drive  in  a  whirl- 
ing snowstorm  over  rough  country  roads 
to  the  most  northerly  burial  site  of  any 
President — that  of  Calvin  Coolidge. 

On  another  journey  he  was  a  guest  of 
the  engineer  in  his  cab.  He  used  one- 
lung  flivvers  to  reach  the  out-of-the-way 
localities  associated  with  the  Uves  of  the 
Presidents  when  more  orthodox  and 
steady  means  of  conveyance  were  not 
available.  By  dint  of  extreme  persever- 
ance and  in  the  fullness  of  time  Mr. 
McMurray  managed  to  reach  the  home 
surroundings  of  every  President  and  to 
gaze  upon  the  spot  where  each  one  rests 
in  death.  In  every  case  he  applied  the 
gifts  of  a  highly  intelligent  and  pene- 


trating mind  to  extract  from  the  store- 
houses of  local  lore  the  intimate  and 
hitherto  unpublished  facts  about  the  de- 
parted statesman,  and  this  extremely 
interesting  book  is  the  result  of  his 
diUgent  efforts. 

Some  Presidents  were  born  In  log 
cabins,  some  in  frame  shacks,  and  some 
in  mansions:  but  those  who  started  from 
taw  under  the  handicap  of  dire  poverty 
greatly  outnumber  those  who  were  born 
with  silver  spoons  in  their  mouths. 
One,  an  unlettered  bound  boy.  ran  away 
from  his  master  to  ply  his  trade  as  a 
toiler  in  a  far-off  town  and  from  his 
log-cabin  shop  he  almost  leaped  to  ths 
White  House  in  an  unparalleled  rise  to 
power.  One  President  weighed  300 
pounds  and  another  less  than  100. 

The  other  night  in  a  quiz  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club.  Col.  Lorenzo  W.  Mar- 
tin, the  gifted  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  Louisville  Times,  rang  the  bell 
by  instantaneously  and  correctly  an- 
swering the  question: 
What  President  never  kissed  his  wife? 
Professor  McMurray's  book  records 
the  fact  that  James  Buchanan  was  the 
only  one  of  the  Presidents  who  had  no 
wife  to  kiss  but  it  also  reveals  that  he 
was  once  betrothed  to  a  very  dear  girl 
who  died;  that  he  cherished  her  memory 
throughout  his  life,  and  in  his  will  re- 
quested that  her  love  letters  be  buried 
with  him,  unread  by  anyone. 

William  Howard  Taft  and  Woodrow 
Wilson  are  the  two  Presidents  who  are 
interred  at  the  seat  of  government.  Taft 
at  Arlington  and  Wilson  at  St.  Alban's 
Cathedral.  Wilson  early  in  life  dropped 
his  first  name,  Thomas,  because  the  boys 
nicknamed  him  "Tommy"  and  he  did  not 
like  it.  The  Dakota  cowboys  called  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  "Four  Eyes"  because  he 
always  wore  heavy  eyeglasses.  Mrs. 
Grover  Cleveland  was  the  only  Presi- 
dential widow  to  remarry.  Benjamin 
Harrison  was  the  only  President  whose 
predecessor  was  also  his  successor  in  of- 
fice. Chester  A.  Arthur  was  the  best- 
dressed  President  and  brought  100  pairs 
of  trousers  to  the  White  House.  The 
Hayes  family  was  deeply  religious  and 
President  Hayes  established  a  family 
altar  in  the  White  House.  Only  five  of 
the  Presidents — Lincoln.  Grant,  Garfield. 
McKinley.  and  Harding— rest  in  great 
and  magnificent  tombs  and  none  was  of 
his  own  choosing.  President  Andrew 
Johnson's  wife  taught  him  how  to  read. 
Later  he  had  few  equals  as  a  public 
speaker.  Zachary  Taylor,  a  professional 
soldier,  probably  never  had  voted  when 
he  was  elected  President.  President  John 
Tyler  was  the  father  of  fourteen  chil- 
dren, the  White  House  record  for  prolific 
progeny.  The  shot  that  carried  the 
most  potential  damage  to  the  Presidency 
was  fired  by  an  Indian  at  William  Henry 
Harrison  in  Vincennes,  Ind.,  while  the 
then  Governor  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory was  holding  the  infant  John  Scott 
Harrison  in  his  arms.  If  the  redskin's 
aim  had  been  true  he  would  have  killed 
the  man  who  was  to  be  the  ninth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  or  if  he  had 
missed  his  mark  but  killed  the  infant 
the  child's  future  son.  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, the  twenty- third  President,  would 
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not  have  been  bom.  The  Indian  did 
not  realize,  and  probably  did  not  care, 
how  he  was  tampering  with  history.  An- 
drew Jackson,  an  exemplar  of  simplicity, 
declined  an  offer  to  ba  buried  in  a  sar- 
cophagus that  had  once  entombed  a 
Roman  emperor. 

Two  Presidents — John  Adams  and 
John  Quincy  Adams — are  buried  In  a 
church  at  Quincy,  Mass.  Congress  pro- 
vided a  burial  place  for  George  Washing- 
ton under  the  dome  of  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tol, but  Mrs.  Washington  objected.  She 
wanted  her  husband  buried  where  she 
could  see  his  grave  Irom  her  bedroom 
window  at  Mt.  Verncn  and  her  views  pre- 
vailed. One  great  executive  wound  up 
his  career  as  a  justice  of  the  peace.  One 
President  had  been  an  ordained  minister 
and  had  baptized  many  sinners  in  creeks, 
and  ponds.  One  President  lived  in  eight 
different  States.  Only  12  States  can  lay 
claim  to  native-bom  sons  for  the  White 
House,  but  at  least  half  of  the  States 
have  at  sometime  helloed  to  rear  adopted 
sons  and  make  them  worthy  of  their 
country's  highest  post. 

These  are  samples  of  a  vast  collection 
of  Intriguing  facts  about  our  Presidents 
that  are  set  forth  in  the  book  written  by 
the  distinguished  Indiana  educator.  A 
foreword  by  that  eminent  savant.  Dr. 
William  Lowe  Bryan,  president  emeritus 
of  Indiana  University,  says: 

We  have  a  right  to  be  proud  ol  our  Presi- 
dents ol  the  United  States.  Some  of  our  own 
people  are  saying  that  democracy  is  a  proved 
failure.  But  what  list  of  monarchs,  ancient 
or  modem,  can  compare  In  character,  intelli- 
gence, or  success  with  the  list  of  Presidents 
of  the  United  States?  We  have  had  Presi- 
dents who  were  not  first  rate.  But  the 
worst  of  them  were  infinitely  better  than  the 
dictators  who  pronounce  democracy  a  failure. 
The  best  of  our  Presidents  were  men  of 
whom  all  the  world  can  be  proud.  Two  uf 
them  belong  with  the  hundred  greatest  men 
who  have  ever  lived. 

Dr.  Bryan's  appraisal  of  our  Presidents 
evidently  is  shared  fully  and  unreser\edly 
by  Prof.  McMurray  for,  in  speaking  of 
his  visit  to  the  graves  of  the  men  who 
have  held  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of 
the  Republic,  he  records  this  observation: 

On  my  way.  I  have  approached  trail's  end 
with  an  attitude  of  prolound  respect  for  every 
one  of  them.  WhUe  I  know  theirs  have 
been  feet  of  clay,  the  generous  will  reflect 
that  their  hands  reached  for  the  stars.  I 
have  been  constrained  to  walk  quietly  along 
the  home  pathways  and  tread  softly  when 
nearlng  the  spot  where  a  president  sleeps, 
for  here  democracy— the  pride  of  weetern 
civilization— is  glorified. 


One  Young  Man's  Attitude 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CAUPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  3. 1941 


from  a  young  American  of  Japanese  de- 
scent which  speaks  for  itself.  This  young 
man  grew  up  and  received  his  education 
at  the  Voorhis  School  for  Boys,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  may  be  pardoned  for  feeling  justi- 
fied in  bringing  his  attitude  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress: 

Dear  Jesrt:  I  know  you  are  very  busy,  so 
I'll  try  to  be  brief  and  concise  as  much  as 
possible.  I  do  hope  you  and  your  family  are 
well.  Everyone  in  our  family  are  getting 
along  fine. 

I  Just  wanted  to  have  you  know  that  I've 
volunteered  for  the  selective  service  and  wiU 
be  inducted  on  the  27th  of  February.  I  am 
anxious  and  willing  to  do  my  utmost  in  this 
crisis  and  I  feel  that  in  volunteering  as  soon 
as  possible  I'll  do  my  part.  Being  an  Ameri- 
can-born Japanese,  I  want  to  show  my  true 
loyalty  to  our  country,  the  United  States,  ts 
all  my  kind  do  feel. 

I  want  you  to  know.  Jsrbt,  that  I  will  do 
my  very  best,  and  that  I'll  always  keep  that 
Voorhis  viking  spirit  to  the  last. 

"Stork"  WiU  look  after  the  family,  so  I 
won't  have  anything  to  worry  about  except 
my  duty. 

I  believe  I  have  taken  enough  of  your  time, 
so  I'll  close  now. 
Love, 

"Shtmi." 


The  Lease-Lend  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  4,  1941 


EDITORIALS  FROM  SEVERAL  NEW   YORK 
STATE  NEWSPAPERS 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  herewith  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressiokal  Record  a  letter 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorials: 

[From  the  Walton  (N.  Y.)  Reporter  of  Feb- 
ruary 14.  19411 

FOLLOWS  HIS  PROMISS 

Congressman  Edwin  Arthur  Hall,  Repre- 
sentative from  this  district,  was  one  of  the 
men  who  had  the  courage  of  conviction  and 
voted  against  the  lend-lease  bill.  In  the  past 
the  Reporter  has  been  severe  in  Its  condem- 
nation of  some  of  the  Congressman's  acts, 
but  now  it  will  be  as  liberal  In  Its  praise. 

Mr.  H4LL.  by  his  vote,  followed  the  promises 
which  he  made  when  he  was  first  a  candidate 
for  election  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
At  that  time  he  stated  that  he  was  against  any 
American  involvement  in  a  European  conflict. 
He  was  for  strict  neutrality,  and  he  promised 
to  use  every  effort  to  maintain  that  neu- 
trality. 

Since  then  conditions  abroad  have 
changed.  There  has  been  a  rising  demand  for 
giving  help  to  Britain,  even  to  the  point  of 
involving  this  country  in  the  war.  It  Is 
common  belief  that  passage  of  the  lend-lease 
bill  will  bring  this  country  one  step  nearer 
actual  conflict.  The  expression  "all  aid  short 
of  war"  has  been  shortened  to  "all  aid  for 
Britain."  Mr.  Hall  was  evidently  not  Im- 
pressed by  the  war  hysteria  which  has  gripped 
this  coimtry.  He  sanely  reasoned  that  his 
first  duty  was  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
people  whom  he  represents.  He  knows  that 
the  United  States  can  hope  to  gam  nothing  by 


going  to  war.  Although  there  may  have  been 
some  change  in  sentiment  since  his  election, 
the  basic  facts  have  not  changed,  and  In  vot- 
ing against  the  lend-lease  bill  he  was  true  to 
his  trxist. 

One  newspaper,  which  supported  Mr.  Hall's 
candidacy,  is  now  severe  in  Its  castlgation 
ol  the  Representative  because  of  his  vote.  It 
Insinuates  he  is  stUl  wet  behind  the  ears. 
The  Reporter  might  have  made  this  same 
charge  last  spring,  but  we  have  now  con- 
cluded that  he  has  dried  off  and  Is  steadily 
growing  in  mental  stature.  We  believe  that 
by  his  vote  be  truly  represented  the  wishes 
and  thoughts  of  the  majority  of  the  residents 
of  his  district  and  has  kept  his  trust,  and 
that  history  will  prove  that  he  is  nearer  right 
than  those  who  are  assailing  him. 

Congressman  Hall,  we  congratulate  you  on 
the  good,  old-fashioned  common  sense  which 
you  are  using.  You  have  made  plenty  of 
mistakes  in  the  past,  but  on  the  one  issue  of 
greatest  national  Importance  you  are  100 
percent  right. 


(From  the  Endlcott  (N.  Y.)  Bulletin  of  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1941 1 

CONGRESSMAN     HALL    VISrrS     CRSATCR     ENDICOTT 

Congressman  Edwin  A.  Hall  visited  Greater 
Endlcott  yesterday  to  learn  sentiments  of 
local  residents  on  the  lend-lease  bill. 

We  do  not  agree  with  Congressman  Hall's 
position  on  this  measure,  but  we  cannot  Join 
his  opponents  in  Binghamton  who  have  in- 
timated that  our  representative  is  a  Com- 
mimist  or  a  Nad. 

In  our  opinion.  Congressman  Hall  Is  as 
patriotic  American  as  any  of  his  constitu- 
ents in  the  Thirty-fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. He  voted  against  this  measure  be- 
cause he  believes  that  it  concentrates  too 
much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
and  because  he  believes  that  It  Ls  the  prelude 
to  sending  our  men  again  to  Exirope. 

We  talked  with  Congressman  Hall  and  are 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  his  vote 
against  the  measure  was  based  on  his  per- 
sonal convictions  that  the  bUl  la  not  in  the 
beet  Interests  of  American  defense. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Hall's  views, 
but  in  the  spirit  of  fairness,  we  are  opposed 
to  charges  that  have  been  made  against  the 
Congressman  that  he  Is  not  a  patriotic  Amer- 
ican. In  our  apinion.  such  Intimations  are 
pure  bunk. 

In  considering  measures  Important  to  our 
national  defense,  there  is  a  tendency  to  call 
opponents  "un-American."  This  is  unfor- 
tunate for  American  democracy,  which  fun- 
damentally guarantees  every  American  citi- 
zen the  right  of  free  speech. 

We  favor  the  lend-lease  bill  with  the  re- 
strictions that  have  been  attached  to  it  as 
vital  to  our  defense:  Congressman  Hall  holds 
the  opposite  view.    Who  Is  right? 

Certainly  those  who  disagree  with  Mr.  Hall 
would  not  think  of  setting  themselves  up  as 
a  group  that  has  the  only  right  point  of  view. 
There  are  two  sides  to  every  question  and 
even  in  discussion  of  national-defense  mea- 
sures. 

Congressman  Hall  has  said  that  he  would 
vote  for  the  bill  if  It  is  -unended  to  prevent 
American  boys  from  being  sent  to  Europe  and 
Asia.  That  this  amendment  will  be  added 
Is  douotful. 

We  believe  that  a  majority  of  local  resi- 
dents favor  the  lend-lease  bill  with  its  pres- 
ent time  limit,  which  restricts  the  powers 
granted  the  President  to  a  definite  period  of 
years. 

However,  no  Congressman  can  vote  every 
time  as  his  constituents  would  like  him  to. 
although  the  lend-lease  bUl  certainly  is  a 
vital  measure  to  American  cltlsens  that 
should  command  serious  thinking  on  the 
part  of  every  Representative.  Senator,  and 
Amertcen  cltiaen,  lrre^>ecUvs  of  party  sffllla- 
tlon. 
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[From  Oneonte  (NT.)  News  of  February  17, 
18411 

hall's  NKJATIVl  VOTl 

Congressman  Hall  voted  against  the  lend- 
lease  bUl  m  Congress  last  Saturday  On 
Monday  the  Blnghamton  Press  launched  a 
vicious  attack  on  Mr.  Hall  and  followed  It 
up  with  a  more  viclcvis  attack  on  Tuesday. 
We  quote  a  part  of  the  editorial:  "Is  he  (Cton- 
eressman  Hall)  the  representative  of  the 
people  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Congressional 
District?  Or  1«  he  the  representative  of  a 
small  minority  of  weak-kneed,  jelly-backed, 
slab-sided,  half-baked,  parasitical,  long- 
haired mugwumps  who  axe  merely  using  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  living 
and  have  no  Intention  of  defending  its  Ideals? 

"Offhand,  we  think  Blr.  Hall  had  better 
explain  pretty  doggone  fast." 

Well,  them's  harsh  words.  And  we  feel  they 
are  uncalled  for.  We  enjoy  and  respect  the 
editorials  of  the  Blnghamton  Press.  They 
are  among  the  best  In  this  country.  But. 
after  all  Is  said  and  done,  Just  where  has  an 
editorial  writer  the  right  to  start  and  where 
should  he  stop?  There  must  be  certain 
bounds;  if  not  as  another  citizen,  then  at 
least  under  the  head  of  common  decency. 

Now,  in  no  sense  Is  this  a  defense  of  Con- 
gressman Halls  negative  vote.  Our  hasty 
Impression  U  that  he  has  made  an  error. 
But  when  the  Blnghamton  Press  incorrectly 
quotes  Oneontans,  and  when  It  implies  that 
those  who  agree  with  B4r.  Hall  are  "weak- 
kneed.  Jelly-backed,  half-baked  parasites," 
we  say.  "Whoa.  Blnghamton  Press;   take  it 

easy." 

Let  us  not  forget  we  have  elected  Mr.  Hall 
to  be  otir  Representative  In  Congress,  and, 
while  it  is  his  duty  to  represent  his  constitu- 
ents, it  is  equally  his  right  and  prlvUege  to 
vote  as  hU  better  Judgment  dictates.  We 
admire  Congressman  Hall's  courage,  as  he 
stirely  must  have  anticipated  some  kicks  from 
home.  .    _    ^ 

The  sad  part  of  it  all  is  that  so  few— in  fact, 
too  few— men  actually  know  all  the  exact 
contents  of  the  lend-lease  bUl  Mr.  Hall  voted 
against.  The  Oneonta  News  has  wired  Con- 
gressman Hall  for  his  reasoning,  and  we  hope 
to  Include  It  In  this  weeks  Issue.  Until  we 
hear  and  read  what  he  has  to  say,  let  us  be 
fair  to  the  man  and  glv6  him  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  anyone  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  and  the  patriotism  of 
Congressman  Ed  Hall. 


Defense  Mignitiont 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  5.  1941 


LETTER  niOM  P.  O.  BECK 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Bbcorb.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

FASM  SSCUUTT  ADMlNISnUTION. 

Indianapolis.  Ind..  March  3,  1941. 
The  Honorable  John  H.  Tolan, 
Houae  of  Repretentatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkai  liM.  Tolan:  We  are  very  much  inter- 
ested In  your  letter  of  February  19,  and  are 
stire  that  the  Information  you  seek,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  question  of  defense  migrations. 


will  prove  a  very  useful  addition  to  your  com- 
mittee's report. 

Region  m  of  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration Includes  the  States  of  Ohio.  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  Since  our 
agency  Is  concerned  with  defense  problems 
primarily  as  they  affect  rural  families,  any 
Information  which  we  are  able  to  give  will 
necessarily  be  limited  to  the  defense  locations 
in  rtiral  areas  of  those  States. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  have  In  our  flies  current  reports  on  the 
rural  defense  areas  In  this  region  In  which 
problems  which  concern  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  have  arisen.  A  summary  of 
these  reports  may  prove  helpful  to  you,  and 
are  Included  In  this  letter  in  partial  reply,  at 
least,  to  your  recent  request  for  Information. 

DCS  MOINZS  COtTNTT.  IOWA 

A  shell-loading  plant  is  now  under  con- 
struction on  20,000  acres  of  land  located  be- 
tween Btu-llngton  and  Fort  Madison.  Iowa. 
About  200  farmers  are  being  displaced  smd 
forced  to  the  necessity  of  finding  homes  else- 
where. Although  manj-  of  the  families  dis- 
placed In  this  area,  as  in  the  other  areas  dis- 
cussed had  sufficient  equities  In  their  farms 
to  purchase  or  lease  land  elsewhere,  their 
purchases  or  leases  are  displacing  other  fam- 
Ules  who.  In  turn,  will  displace  still  others. 

Here,  as  elsewhere.  It  Is  the  low-Income 
farmers,  whether  displaced  from  the  defense 
areas  or  by  people  who  came  from  the  de- 
fense areas,  who  find  It  most  difficult  to  find 
a  farm  and  become  socltd  and  economic 
problems  In  the  overcrowded  labor  market, 
on  relief  rolls,  or  as  migrants.  (Permit  us  to 
suggest  here  that  the  total  defense  effort  will 
not  be  complete  until  we  have  created 
enough  family-sized  farm  units  through  sub- 
division of  large  farm  acreages  or  restoration 
of  farm  units  not  now  being  used  to  care  for 
all  farm  families  who  are  displaced  by  pri- 
mary and  subsequent  related  moving.) 

Although  more  than  2,000  people  are  em- 
ployed In  the  Des  Moines  County  area  and 
many  more  will  be  employed  when  construc- 
tion gets  under  way,  only  a  smaU  ntimber  of 
the  displaced  farmers  are  at  present  em- 
ployed on  the  project. 

Farm  Security  Administration  officials  In 
the  area  report  the  following  progress  In  the 
relocation  of  the  families: 

Owner-operators    who    have    purchased 

farms 29 

Other  owners  who  have  purchased  new 

farms 6 

Tenants  who  have  purchased  farms 20 

Tenants  who  have  rented  farms 10 

Ownars  who  have  rented  farms 4 

Tenants  retiring 3 

Owners  retiring 16 

Other  arrangements,   such   as  labor  on 

farm  or  In  Industry 13 

Total... 101 

This  would  leave  nearly  100  farm  families 
on  whom  we  have  no  data  at  present  or  who 
have  not  yet  been  relocated. 

PULASKI    COUNTY.    MO. 

This  Is  a  cantonment  and  artillery  range 
covering  nearly  100,000  acres.  It  Is  located 
in  a  poor  land  area,  with  few  opportunities 
immediately  adjacent  for  displaced  farmers 
to  find  economic  farm  units.  Between  400 
and  500  farmers  have  been  displaced  In  the 
area,  and  It  Is  anticipated  that  many  mora 
wlU  be  displaced  when  their  options  are 
taken  up. 

About  21,000  workers  are  now  employed, 
and  more  are  added  dally.  The  town  of 
WaynesvlUe,  nearest  to  the  area,  had  a  pop- 
ulation of  390  and  has  been  transformed  Into 
a  boom  town.  The  housing  conditions  In  the 
entire  area  are  described  as  terrible,  and  the 
problem  of  health  and  sanitation  can  be 
easily  Imagined.  Beds,  rather  than  rooms, 
are  rented. 


In  one  Instance,  53  people  are  sleeping  in 
one  6-room  house.  Thousands  live  in  un- 
regulated trailer  camps,  slab  shacks,  tents, 
and  trucks  strung  along  the  highways  for 
miles   on   all   sides. 

Under  the  above  conditions,  it  Is  prac- 
tically Impossible  to  find  housing  for  those 
who  must  move  from  the  area.  There  Is  the 
Immediate  problem  for  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  to  find  or  create  housing  on 
farms  for  about  150  families.  Since  the  con- 
struction work  at  the  camp  will  be  completed 
In  from  6  months  to  1  year,  we  also  have  the 
future  problem  of  locating  many  more,  after 
completion  of  the  camp. 

You  may  anticipate  that  the  21,000  and 
more  who  have  "migrated"  Into  the  area  will 
have  to  "migrate"  out  again  In  the  near 
future,  with  new  problems  In  social  and  eco- 
nomic adjtistment. 

JACKSON   COUNTY,   MO, 

This  area,  the  smallest  In  region  HI,  will 
cover  3,200  acres  If  negotiations  now  under 
way  are  completed.  No  estimates  are  as  yet 
available  on  the  number  of  farmers  to  be 
displaced,  but  since  2,400  acres  of  this  area 
constitute  a  closely  settled  small-acreage 
farming  area.  It  may  present  one  of  ovir  most 
acute   problems. 

One  thousand  workers  are  employed  In  the 
construction  of  a  small-arms  plant.  While 
some  of  the  displaced  farmers  are  finding 
temporary  employment  In  the  construction 
area,  other  tenant  farmers  In  the  surround- 
ing territory  are  being  forced  to  move  be- 
cause workers  are  offering  to  pay  higher  rent 
for  farmhouses  within  commuting  distance 
of  the  plant  than  owners  formerly  received 
for  the  entire  farm.  This  condition  is  com- 
mon to  all  rxiral  defense  areas. 

ST.  CHARLES  COUNTY,  MO. 

A  TNT  plant  Is  under  construction  here, 
on  20,000  acres.  Two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  families  have  been  displaced,  Including 
130  farm  families  and  70  nonfarm  families  In 
3  villages,  and  55  rural  farm-labor  families. 
To  date,  nearly  all  of  the  affected  farm  fam- 
ilies have  moved  from  the  area.  Twenty-five 
farmers  have  purchased  farms.  Five  families 
have  purchased  small  subsistence  acreages  in 
adjoining  counties.  Very  few  displaced 
tenants  have  been  able  to  locate  desirable 
farms.  Some  have  made  temporary  arrange- 
ments and  some  are  working  on  the  project. 

Over  650  men  are  now  employed  on  the 
project.  Officers  and  supervisors  are  living 
In  the  abandoned  farmhouses  In  the  area, 
while  most  of  the  workers  commute  from 
the   cities   and   villages. 

WILL  COUNTY,  ILL. 

There  Is  under  construction  here  a  powder 
factory  and  a  shell-loading  plant.  Forty- 
one  thousand  acres  of  land  have  been  pur- 
chased, displacing  300  farm  families.  In 
addition  to  those  displaced  from  the  Imme- 
diate area,  81  families  now  living  In  the 
safety  zone  will  be  required  to  move  In  the 
very  near  future. 

Over  100  of  the  affected  farmers  have  been 
unable  to  find  farms.  General  Industrial 
activity  Is  temporarily  absorbing  many  of 
our  displaced  farmers.  The  farmers  who 
have  moved  out  of  the  project  area  to  other 
farms  are  causing  secondary  and  subsequent 
displacements,  with  effects  that  can  be  felt 
as  far  as  a  hundred  miles  away. 

Seven  thousand  fotir  hundred  people  are 
currently  employed,  creating  a  housing  short- 
age which.  If  not  corrected  con,  will  cause 
a  serious  problem  In  sanitation.  Here,  as  in 
other  areas  In  the  region,  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  Is  doing  everything  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  and  within  the  limits  of  its  pres- 
ent facilities  to  alleviate  the  conditions  so 
far  as  they  affect  distressed  farm  families  in 
th?  areas  and  wherever  defense  effects  are 
felt. 
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LAPORTE  COUNTY,  IND. 

There  Is  xmder  construction  here  a  shell- 
loading  plant  on  13j000  acres,  displacing  85 
farm  families,  38  of  whom  are  owners  and  33 
tenant  operators.  The  remaining  15  are  on 
relief  or  farm  laborers. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  has 
found  that  the  farmers  of  this  area,  both 
landowners  and  tenants,  suffered  losses  in 
their  readjustments  because  of  the  necessity 
of  moving  farm  equipment,  rental  of  resi- 
dences, and  costs  of  storage  of  equipment 
and  boarding  of  livestock,  loss  of  income  from 
dairy  herds,  loss  of  roughage,  loss  from  liqui- 
dation, etc. 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  men  are  now 
employed  on  construction,  and  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  this  employment  will  last  at  least 
6  months.  The  Industrial  activity  is  attract- 
ing many  workers  out  of  agriculture.  This 
will,  however,  relieve  the  tenancy  problem 
only  so  long  as  Industrial  activity  lasts. 

Housing  Is  a  definite  problem  In  this  area, 
and  6  trailer  camps  have  been  constructed 
and  some  building  Is  being  financed  by  pri- 
vate capital.  It  Is  reported  that  the  plant, 
when  in  operation,  will  employ  about  6.000 
people,  one-half  of  whom  will  be  women. 

CLARK  COUNTY,  IND. 

There  Is  under  construction  here  a  powder 
plant  to  be  operated  by  the  Du  Fonts  on 
approximately  6,000  acres,  and  has  displaced 
over  40  farm  families.  There  are  Indications 
that  the  acreage  at  this  plant  will  be  ex- 
panded with  many  additional  displacements. 
There  are  about  23,000  persons  now  employed 
on  the  construction. 

Housing  conditions  In  the  area  are  extreme- 
ly acute.  We  understand  that  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority  has  authorized  the 
construction  of  400  houses  In  or  near  Cbnrles- 
ton,  and  that  private  capital  Is  showing  an 
increasing  Interest  In  construction.  This  may 
relieve  the  situation  somewhat.  Thousands 
of  workers  are  at  present  commuting  back 
and  forth  from  Louisville  and  other  cities. 
The  displacement  of  farmers  living  in  the 
surrounding  territory,  far  in  excess  of  those 
within  the  defense  area,  by  workers  who  are 
willing  to  pay  more  for  a  house  than  the 
rental  value  for  agricultural  purposes  of  the 
farm.  Is  felt  all  around  the  project. 

Adjoining  the  above  area  In  Clark  County 
Is  the  Hoosier  ordnance  project  near  Cliarles- 
tcn,  where  the  Goodyear  Rubberized  Bag  Co. 
has  acquired  2.400  acres  of  land  with  the 
possibility  that  1,000  more  acres  will  be  taken. 
Thirty-one  bona  fide  fanners  are  displaced 
here  and  several  other  owners  of  small  acre- 
ages. For  our  purposes,  we  describe  the  two 
projects  in  this  area  as  the  Charleston  area. 

JEFFERSON    PROVING    GROUNDS 

This  Is  an  Army  proving  grovmd  which 
takes  In  land  In  Ripley,  Jefferson,  and  Jen- 
nings Coimtles,  Ind.  It  covers  In  excess  of 
60,000  acres  where  munitions  and  gims  will 
be  tested.  Over  600  families  are  being  dis- 
placed. This  is  one  of  the  most  serious  dis- 
placement problems  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration has.  It  Is  a  permanent  area 
and  unlikely  ever  to  be  abandoned. 

Comparatively  little  employment  is  avail- 
able there,  even  dtulng  this  construction  pe- 
riod, and  since  such  construction  as  is  under- 
taken requires  highly  skilled  labor,  only  lim- 
ited employment  is  being  offered  to  larm 
people.  Thus  our  displaced  farmers  in  the 
area  find  little  or  no  relief  by  employment 
during  the  construction  period,  and  no  prom- 
ise of  permanent  employment  thereafter. 

Farm  Security  Administration  officials  have 
made  a  survey  of  the  surrounding  area  with 
a  view  to  relocating  the  displaced  farm  fam- 
ilies and  report  that  there  Is  some  possibility 
of  acquiring  family-size  farms  and  no  possi- 
bility of  optioning  large  tracts  of  land  for 
subdivision.  For  the  three  counties  Involved, 
and  on  the  basis  of  a  siuvey  reaching  500  of 


the  displaced  farm  families.  It  appears  that 
55  percent  have  purchased  or  are  In  the  proc- 
ess of  purchasing  farms.  In  many  cases,  as 
we  have  Indicated,  displacing  present  occu- 
pants of  such  farms.  The  survey  showed  11 
percent  are  renting  farms,  20  percent  will 
quit  farming  to  go  Into  Industry.  4  percent 
win  retire  on  their  own  funds,  and  10  per- 
cent will  continue  to  be  wards  of  Social  Se- 
curity. The  survey  also  indicates  that  76 
percent  will  remain  in  the  immediate  area 
and  24  percent  will  leave  their  Immediate 
county.  It  shews  also  that  20  percent  desire 
to  farm  but  are  unable  to  find  land. 

PORTAGE    COUNTY,    OHIO 

The  Ravenna  ordnance  plant  Is  under 
construction  here  on  21,000  acres  of  land. 
Two  hundred  and  ninety-four  families  were 
displaced.  Including  240  farm  families  and 
54  nonfarm  families.  The  displacement  of 
these  people  which  has  already  occurred  Il- 
lustrates the  secondary  and  subsequent  dis- 
placement problem  which  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  faces.  One  farmer  rented  a 
farm  200  miles  away,  displacing  a  tenant. 
The  dlspersement  of  these  farmers  from  a 
comparatively  small  area  Into  a  large  area 
where  the  problem  cannot  be  so  easily  dis- 
cerned has  led  some  officials  to  feel  that  the 
problem  Is  settled.  The  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration, however.  Is  feeling  the  reper- 
cussion of  this  dlFpersement  In  a  wide  area. 
A  small  percentage  of  the  displaced  farmers 
remained  In  the  area  seeking  employment  In 
the  munitions  plant. 

Seven  thousand  men  are  now  employed  on 
construction,  and  the  peak  of  16.C0O  will  be 
reached  by  August  1.  The  workers  come 
from  4  or  5  different  States,  and  the  hous- 
ing problem  Is  a  serious  one.  When  the 
plant  Is  complete  It  is  expected  to  employ 
700  skilled  workers,  many  of  whom  will  be 
imported  from  other  States;  6,000  semi- 
skilled workers,  most  of  whom  will  be  local 
people;  and  100  office  personnel.  The  War 
Department  will  have  200  men  In  charge  of 
the  depot  and  250  or  more  clvll-service  em- 
ployees who  will  work  In  the  depot. 

We  are  advised  that  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  has  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  a  number  of  housing  units 
nearby.  Local  officials  are  very  anxious  that 
as  many  people  as  possible  be  located  in  the 
governmental  units  from  which  land  was 
taken  for  the  ordnance  plant,  and  this  would 
relieve  the  losses  sustained  to  schools, 
churches,  and  taxr\ble  prcp>erty.  Permanent 
housing  for  inductrlal  workers  In  this  area 
would  aid  In  the  solution  of  many  agricvil- 
tural  problems.  In  that  It  would  remove  some 
of  the  competition  for  houses  which  now 
exists  between  the  industrial  workers  and 
those  desiring  to  farm. 

ERIE  COUNTY,   OHIO 

There  Is  under  construction  near  San- 
dusky, In  Erie  County,  a  TNT  plant  to  cover 
7,200  acres,  displacing  222  farmers  in  the 
area,  who  must  be  evacuated  by  May  1,  1941. 
Two  hundred  and  eleven  of  these  farmers 
were  classified  as  owners  and  11  as  tenants. 

Since  actual  construction  has  been  started 
only  during  the  last  week  or  so  and  most  of 
the  farmers  affected  are  still  In  the  area,  we 
have  no  Information  on  where  these  farmers 
are  going  and  on  the  number  of  subsequent 
displacements,  nor  on  the  number  cf  workers 
who  have  come  into  the  area.  We  have  every 
reason  to  anticipate,  however,  that  the  prob- 
lems here  will  be  similar  to  those  In  other 
areas. 

This  Fummary  of  the  situation  as  we  have 
met  It  In  various  rural  defense  areas  may  not 
be  as  specific  an  answer  to  yctir  question  on 
the  problem  of  defense  migration  as  you  may 
desire.  It  Is  the  only  information  which  we 
have  the  facilities  to  collect. 
■  Our  figures  on  the  number  of  displace- 
ments touch  on  the  problem  of  migration  and 


may  be  of  some  u«e  to  your  committee  In  its 
study  of  the  problem  as  aggravated  by  the 
defense  program.  The  additional  figures  on 
the  number  of  workers  in  the  area,  with  the 
attendant  housing,  health,  and  sanitation 
problems,  may  give  you  a  lead  to  more  de- 
tailed study  in  specific  areas. 

If  there  is  any  further  Information  which 
we  can  furnish,  please  call  on  us. 
Sincerely  3rours, 

P.  G  Buck. 
Regional  Director.  Region  lit. 


Normal   and  Defense  Comiderations  of 
Northwest  Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO  . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 


Wednesday.  March  5,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  IVAN  BLOCH,  CHIEF  OF 
MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BONNE- 
VILLE POWER  ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
submit  an  address  made  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Northwest  Mining  As- 
sociation at  Spokane.  Wash.,  December 
6,  1940,  by  Mr.  Ivan  Bloch.  Chief,  Market 
Development  Section  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration: 

Before  proceeding  with  the  Northwest 
phase  of  the  subject  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  the  general  relationship  of  nor- 
mal and  defense  needs  of  raw  materials. 
Staley,  in  his  well-known  work.  Raw  Mate- 
rials In  Peace  and  War.'  states: 

"There  Is  no  absolute  need  for  any  par- 
ticular raw  material,  unless  it  be  for  water 
and  air,  without  which  life  could  not  exist. 
Raw-material  needs  are  relative  to  the  meth- 
ods of  production  used  In  any  given  society, 
to  the  closely  related  habits  of  consumption 
which  have  been  formed,  and  :o  the  size  of 
the  population  to  be  supported.  •  •  •  It 
Is  an  Important  characteristic  of  modern  In- 
dustrial civilization  that  It  has  made  Itself 
dependent  upon  such  an  array  of  raw  ma- 
terials, and  upon  such  enormous  quantities 
of  them,  as  to  dwarf  by  comparison  the  raw- 
material  needs  of  all  prc\ious  civilizations  In 
human  history.  •  •  •  Societies  such  as 
those  found  In  Europe  In  the  Middle  Ages  or 
In  the  more  remote  Chinese  communities  to- 
day are  able  to  obtain  their  relatively  lim- 
ited variety  and  quantity  of  raw  materials 
from  local  sources.  But  It  would  be  a  re- 
markable fact  If  each  major  region  Inhabited 
by  modern  industrial  peoples  happened  to  be 
able  to  provide,  without  excessive  cost,  the 
variety  and  abundance  of  raw  materials  upon 
which  Industrialism  Is  built,  and  which  the 
density  of  modem  population  makes  urgently 
necessary." 

RouEh.  in  his  classic.  Strategic  Mineral 
Supplies.*  adds,  somewhat  acidly:  "When 
Mother  Nattire  laid  down  the  foundation* 
of  the  earth,  it  seems  that  she  did  not  feel 


'  Ray  Materials  in  Peace  and  War,  Eugene 

Staley,   Council   on  Foreign   Relations.   New 
York,  1937,  p.  3. 

'Strategic  Mineral  Supplies.  G.  A.  Boush. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1D39, 
p.  1. 
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Impelled  to  take  into  consideration  the  un- 
balanced ideas  of  those  overnationalized  indi- 
viduals who  were  destined  to  come  along  a 
few  million  year*  later  but  placed  the  origins 
of  the  future  ore  deposits  wherever  her  fancy 
-dictated,  and  we  today  must  make  the  best 
of  the  situation;  and  since  every  nation  lacks 
some  of  the  minerals  necessary  In  modern 
Indiistry.  each  is  dependent  on  others  for  cer- 
tain essential  raw  materials." 

Thus  it  U  that,  although  the  continental 
United  States  has  been  endowed  with  an  in- 
comparable wealth  of  resources  which  might 
suffice  for  Independence  on  a  lower  level  of 
civilization,  the  Nation's  Industrial  structure 
Is  today  dependent  upon  certain  materials 
Imported  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

This  dependence  Is  not  of  simple  origin; 
It  is  due  only  in  part  to  a  relative  physical 
lack  of  these  materials  within  our  own 
boundaries.  The  additional  effects  of  tech- 
nological difficulties,  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  extent  of  our  resources,  control  of  price, 
and  production  by  monopolies,  cartels,  and 
political-economic  groups  are  influential  in 
the  determination  of  what  we  must  obtain 
from  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  produc- 
tion of  our  own  supplies  of  certain  raw  ma- 
terials essential  to  Industry  reflects  these 
external  and  sometimes  arbitrary  limitations. 

In  so-called  normal  times,  when  nations 
and  Industrial  Interests  are  satisfied  with 
methods  of  give-and-take,  the  problem  of 
procxirement  is  complicated  by  trade  agree- 
ments, tariffs,  and  a  multitude  of  other  im- 
pediments. Therefore,  normal  development 
takes  time  and  a  great  deal  of  effort  in  meet- 
ing all  elements  of  economic  feasibility. 
However,  in  times  of  emergency,  when  na- 
tional existence  is  threatened,  the  essentials 
become  clearer.  Although  fundamentally  all 
of  our  activities  can  be  rationalized  to  a 
basis  of  strategic  Importance  to  the  survival 
of  the  national  entity,  we  must  perforce  strip 
ourselves  for  action.  We  reorganize  our 
thinking  to  deal  with  the  military,  with  food 
supply,  and  with  morale,  and  we  also  reorgan- 
ize our  basic  needs  along  functional  lines  of 
defense  and  offense.  The  extent  of  this  re- 
organization is  dependent  obviously  on  the 
Imminence  and  pattern  of  the  emergency 

With  these  generalities  in  mind,  there  are 
two  possibilities  of  action  (or  a  combination 
of  the  two)  under  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

One  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  eco- 
nomic relationships  are  to  be  maintained 
around  the  range  of  present  levels.  That  is 
to  say  that  we  shall  not  throw  completely 
overboard  our  present  levels  of  prices,  trans- 
portation costs,  labor  supply,  and  other  re- 
lated Items.  Under  such  conditions  our  list 
of  contributions  will  be  similar  to  one  de- 
veloped in  normal  times,  will  be  of  long-term 
character,  and  will  be  subject  to  limitations 
of  a  competitive  nature. 

The  other  poss'billty  assumes  that  emer- 
gency conditions  will  lead  to  revisions  such 
as  of  prices  of  certain  goods  and  services,  re- 
arrangements of  transpcrtatlon  rates,  and 
priorities.  This  situation  would  Increase  the 
list  of  constrlbutlons  and  shorten  the  time 
elements  Involved.  The  effects  upon  return 
to  normal  times,  however,  are  not  altogether 
unpredictable  if  we  examine  the  national 
experience  at  the  end  of  the  last  World  War. 
Tobin  and  Bidwell.  in  their  recent  book.  Mo- 
bilizing Civilian  America,'  describe  one  of  the 
consequences  of  such  readjustments: 

•Tn  the  industrial  field  it  was  impossible  to 
do  more  than  slow  down  the  war  machine 
gradually  and  start  production  for  peaceful 
uses.  The  Government  had  on  order  over 
$6,000,000,000  worth  of  products,  to  be  sup- 
plied by  most  of  the  important  Industrial 
plants  in  the  Nation.  To  protect  the  eco- 
nomic structure  from  too  severe  liquidation, 
the   Government    accepted    delivery   of    the 

■MobUlzlng  ClvUlan  America.  H.  J.  Tobln 
and  P.  W.  Bidwell.  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tlom.  New  York.  1940.  pp.  231-233. 


goods,  holding  them  off  the  market  so  that 
prices  would  not  be  depressed  during  the  pe- 
riod of  reconstruction.  It  continued  to  build 
unwanted  ships  for  both  commerce  and  war, 
and  eventually  t)ecame  so  deeply  Involved 
financially  In  ship  construction  and  opera- 
tion that  after  25  years  it  has  not  yet  extri- 
cated itself.  •  •  •  American  business  for 
nearly  2  years  after  the  armistice  enjoyed  a 
boom,  brought  about  partly  by  the  continu- 
ance of  huge  Government  expenditures  and 
partly  by  the  release  of  pent-up  demands  for 
civilian  goods.  Prices  released  from  official 
controls  shot  up  to  new  highs.  Then,  late  in 
1920  the  Whole  giddy  structure  came  tumbling 
down,  to  the  accompaniment  of  commercial 
failures,  falling  prices  and  wages,  and  un- 
employment." 

It  nrust  be  pointed  out.  however,  that  the 
1939  version  of  the  Industrial -mobilization 
plan  takes  cognizance  of  the  after  effects  of 
emergency  readjustments  and  that,  no  doubt, 
we  have  learned  our  lesson  to  some  extent. 
My  own  personal  observation  during  the  re- 
cent 4  months  I  spent  In  Washington  Is  that 
a  great  effort  will  be  made  and  is  being  made 
to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  our  errors  of  the 
last  war.  There  is  expressed  in  defense  circles 
an  almost  devout  adherence  to  the  principle 
of  maintaining  our  defense  efforts  as  closely 
to  the  normal  economic  pattern  of  the  Na- 
tion and  its  regions  as  possible.  Certainly 
this  Is  not  the  easiest  way  to  meet  the 
emergency,  but  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course 
cannot  be  questioned  At  the  same  time,  no 
one  can  advocate  reasonably  that  defense 
needs  are  not  of  first -order  Importance.- 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  no  spe- 
cific Indications  to  the  contrary.  It  behooves 
us  to  ascertain  the  possible  contributions  of 
the  Northwest  in  the  light  of  normal  economic 
feasibility,  at  least  Insofar  as  regional  raw- 
material  utilization  and  Industrial  expansion 
are  concerned.  The  development  In  the 
phases  of  the  present  emergency  will  dictate, 
no  doubt,  the  degree  to  which  modifications 
and  incentives  will  be  applied. 

The  place  of  the  Northwest  and  of  the  11 
Western  States  as  well  in  national  defense  is 
significant  on  two  scores:  First,  their  sub- 
stantial contribution,  as  producers  of  raw 
materials  and  manvifacturers  of  Important 
goods,  to  the  preparedness  program  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole;  and,  second,  their  possible 
contribution  to  the  defense  of  our  western 
seaboard  and  Pacific   outposts. 

The  western  region  supplies  the  Nation 
with  certain  raw  materials,  without  which 
the  Nation's  Industries  would  be  unable  to 
continue  operations.  Of  the  total  produc- 
tion of  the  mines  of  the  United  States,  the 
11  Western  States  provided,  in  1937.  the  fol- 
lowing:* 

One-hundred  percent  of  the  magnesia  for 
refractories. 

One-hundred  percent  of  the  antimony. 

Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  potash. 

Ninety-three  percent  of  the  copper. 

Eighty-six  percent  of  the  mercury. 

Fifty-five  percent  of  the  lead. 

P^fty  percent  of  the  cadmium  (estimated). 

Thirty-one  percent  of  the  zinc. 

Twenty-two  percent  of  the  crude  petro- 
leum. 

Although  the  domestic  production  of  anti- 
mony, and  to  a  lesser  extent  of  mercury, 
was  but  a  minor  part  of  the  national  con- 
sumption, due  to  the  size  of  Imports, 
their  Importance  cannot  be  minimized  If  we 
assume  that  "a  little  Is  better  than  none." 

In  addition,  the  11  Western  States.  In 
terms  of  national  production,  provide  about 
one-fifth  of  the  wheat,  two-thirds  of  the 
sugar  beets,  one-fifth  of  the  potatoes,  one- 
fifth  of  the  barley,  half  of  the  wool,  two- 
thirds  of  the  pears,  almost  half  of  the 
peaches,  a  fourth  of  the  apples,  over  half  of 
the  fish,  almost  half  of  the  lumber,  and  a 
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fourth  of  the  high-grade  wood  pulp.  The  list 
can  be  extended  to  include  many  other  items. 
These  few  figures  are  Indicative  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Nation  depends  upon  the 
West.  As  far  as  manufacturing  is  concerned, 
the  general  western  contribution  is  but  a 
fraction  of  the  Nation's  requirements.  How- 
ever, certain  specific  contributions  of  the 
western  region  loom  large.  For  Instance,  we 
find  that  the  West  Is  prominent  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  aircraft.  Such  companies  as  Boe- 
ing, Douglas.  Stearman-Hammond,  Lock- 
head,  Northrop  &  North  American,  Vultee, 
Consolidated,  and  Ryan  are  all  big  names  in 
the  airplane  Industry.  Similarly,  without 
our  forest  resources,  our  sawmills,  our  ply- 
wood, pulp,  and  paper  plants  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  would  be  severely  handicapped. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  it  is  *.rue 
that  the  west  coast  does  not  have  facilities 
for  the  production  of  ordnance,  munitions, 
and  ships  which  compare  with  other  parts  of 
the  Nation.  The  defense  of  the  Pacific  area 
Is  now  dependent  upon  the  fiow  of  munitions 
and  supplies  from  sections  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, via  the  Panama  Canal,  or  overland  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  thence  to  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  and  the  Philippines.  In  times  of 
emergency,  and  even  with  adequate  defense 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  continuity  of  sup- 
plies and  the  timing  thereof  would  become 
uncertain.  It  would  therefore  seem  that,  in- 
asmuch as  the  defense  of  the  entire  United 
States  is  now  reliant  on  the  industries  of  the 
Northeast,  a  diffusion  of  war  Industries  to 
other  regions  would  strengthen  greatly  ova 
national  security.  It  Is  obviously  against  the 
interest  of  national  defense  to  have  87  per- 
cent of  the  land  area  of  the  country  depend- 
ent upon  fini.shed  war  supplies  of  the  vulner- 
able, overcrowded,  northeastern  corner  of  the 
Nation. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  anticipate  the  course 
of  events  with  finality.  Whether  the  muni- 
tions industry  of  New  England  is  likely  or  un- 
likely of  destruction  or  severance  from  the 
rest  of  the  country  by  land,  air,  and  sea  at- 
tacks is  one  of  the  questions  we  cannot  wait 
for  a  war  to  answer.  The  same  Is  true  as  to 
the  strategic  position  of  the  west  coast  Itself. 
Therefore  It  seems  common  sense  that  the 
plans  for  our  national  defense  should  con- 
sider and  Implement  diversification  in  the 
regional  locations  of  war  and  other  related  in- 
dustries, building  up  of  defense  Industries  in 
the  West,  and  making  fullest  economic  use  of 
the  resources  and  cheap  power  available  In 
the  West.  At  the  same  time  we  must  not 
Ignore  the  fact  that  the  defense  program  is 
a  two-phase  Job.  There  Is  the  immediate  need 
for  material  and  goods,  the  delivery  or  manu- 
facture of  which  cannot  be  delayed,  and 
which  must  be  satisfied  by  existing  facilities 
and  sources  of  supplies.  Then  there  are  the 
long-term  implications  of  the  emergency  in- 
volving the  development  of  new  locations  for 
Industry  and  the  tapping  of  new  or  hitherto 
Ignored  sources  of  raw  materials. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  this 
paper  relates  strictly  to  the  Northwest  and 
its  place  in  national  defense,  I  should  like 
now  to  discuss  seme  specific  contribution 
which  this  region  can  make,  in  terms  of  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  goods. 

Today  the  War  Department  has  split  ova 
material  needs  into  two  general  lists : '  The 
critical  list  which  Is  divided  into  (a)  stra- 
tegic materials,  and  (b)  critical  materials; 
and  the  essential  list. 

Thess  lists  are  predicated  entirely  on  a 
dynamic  status  of  requirements  and.  sources 
of  supplies.  The  classification  of  any  mate- 
rial may  change,  depending  on  the  exhaustion 
of  domestic  reserves,  the  emergence  of  new 
technology,  the  substitution  of  new  materials, 
or  the  discovery  of  new  sources  of  supply. 


"Definitions  and  Lists  of  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials,  Army  and  Navy  Munitions 
Board,  Commodity  Division,  February  1940. 
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Prom  the  point  of  view  of  supplies  of  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials,  the  Northwest  has 
both  short-  and  long-term  potentialities.  In 
speaking  of  the  Northwest  I  shall  Include 
reasonably  tributary  areas,  Including  Alaska. 
In  some  Instances,  the  amount  we  could  fur- 
nish would  be  a  small  portion  of  the  national 
requirements,  but  that  small  portion  may  be 
the  margin  between  seciu-lty  and  disaster. 
There  again  the  tenor  of  economics  will  be 
Influential.  If  we  need  certain  materials  very 
badly,  we  certainly  will  encourage  production 
or  substitution  by  any  practical  and  reason- 
able means. 

In  order  to  speak  with  authority  I  shall 
quote  liberally  from  Roush." 

In  the  strategic  list  we  find  antimony. 
Roush  states :  '  "In  the  United  States,  de- 
posits that  have  been  worked,  mainly  during 
the  war  period,  and  give  promise  of  possible 
commercial  exploitation  If  prices  rise  to  a 
sufficiently  high  level,  are  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing States:  Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas.  Cal- 
ifornia. Idaho,  Nevada,  Oregon,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  and  Washington.  The  bulk  of  the  re- 
cent output  has  been  from  Idaho."  Note 
that  the  West,  and  particularly  the  North- 
west, is  mentioned  prominently. 

The  next  material  is  chromium.  Roush 
explains: '  "It  is  not  the  foreign  reserves, 
however.  In  which  we  are  most  concerned  but 
In  the  domestic  reserves,  on  which  we  might 
have  to  depend  for  an  emergency  supply,  as 
was  the  case  in  1916-18.  These  reserves  Were 
estimated  in  1925  at  about  1,250,000  tons; 
later  data  have  reduced  this  estimate  some- 
what, to  about  a  million  tons,  chiefly  In  Cali- 
fornia, Montana.  Alaska,  a  moderate  amount 
In  Oregon,  and  comparatively  small  amounts 
In  Washington,  Wyoming,  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania, North  Carolina,  and  Georgia." 

With  manganese  the  situation  Is  .more 
complicated,  but  Roush  lists  Montana.  Min- 
nesota. New  Mexico.  Arkansas,  Georgia.  Vir- 
ginia, and  Washington.  It  must  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Northwest's  contribution  Is  de- 
pendent on  the  development  of  metallurgical 
methods  which  are  not  standard  practice 
and  therefore  subject  to  some  question.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  has  done 
splendid  work  In  that  field. 

Mercury  production  In  the  West  has  be- 
come very  Important  to  the  Nation's  indus- 
tries. Until  recently,  prices  established  by 
demands  and  the  control  of  the  Spanish- 
Italian  cartel  made  domestic  production  haz- 
ardous. Today  California  and  Oregon  have 
become  major  producers  of  this  important 
metal.  Idaho  Is  making  substantial  contri- 
butions. Low-grade  deposits  In  Washington 
are  being  reopened. 

As  for  mica,  the  Northwest  has  only  sup- 
plies of  powder  grade.  The  Nation  will  de- 
pend more  on  New  Hampshire  and  North 
Carolina.  However,  technological  develop- 
ments may  increase  the  value  of  our  deposits. 
With  respect  to  nickel.  Northwest  deposits 
are  not  very  promising,  although  nickel  ores 
exist.  Our  state  of  knowledge  of  these  ores 
Is  Imperfect. 

Quartz  of  desirable  grade  Is  found  In  lim- 
ited quantities. 

Tin  Is  not  existent  so  far  as  we  know,  al- 
though Alaska  has  low-grade  deposits  on 
the  Seward  Peninsula.  However,  the  tin  sit- 
uation as  It  relates  to  the  Northwest  has 
distinct  possibilities.  Bolivian  ores,  hereto- 
fore shipped  for  smelting  to  England,  could 
well  form  the  basis  for  a  Northwest  tin 
smelter,  which  would  also  refine  Alaskan  and 
possibly  Mexican  ores. 

Tungsten  is  found  In  Idaho.  Washington, 
and  Alaska,  but  In  quantities  that  are  doubt- 
fiU. 


•Strategic  Mineral  Supplies,  G.  A.  Roush, 
McGraw-HUl  Book  Co.,  Inc..  New  York,  1939. 
» Ibid.,  p.  247. 
•Ibid.,  p.  109. 


Recapitulating  broadly,  the  Northwest  can 
supply  a  part  of  the  national  requirements 
of  antimony,  chromliwi.  manganese,  and 
mercury.  The  other  metals  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  presently  Important  possibili- 
ties unless  further  exploration  of  our  re- 
sources prove  otherewlse.  I  might  point  out 
that  the  state  of  knowledge  of  our  minerals 
Is  deplorably  deficient. 

Insofar  as  coconut  shell  char  and  silk  are 
concerned,  it  is  in  substitutes  that  the  North- 
west's contribution  is  Important.  The  War 
Department  recently  gave  an  educational 
order  to  a  Washington  lumber  mill  for  the 
production  of  charcoal.  As  a  substitute  for 
coconut  shell  char  for  gas  masks,  wood  char- 
coal may  prove  effective.  The  development 
of  rajron  In  place  of  silk  for  parachutes  places 
emphasis  on  Northwest  rayon  pulp.  Para- 
chute harness  webbing  also  draws  attention 
to  Northwest  flax. 

In  the  list  of  critical  materials  the  North- 
west and  Its  tributary  areas  are  or  could 
be  major  producers  of  such  items  as  alumi- 
num, optical  glass,  toluol,  phenol,  tanning 
materials,  hides,  and  wool. 

The  Northwest,  being  an  industrial  Infant, 
offers  little  today  besides  forest  and  agri- 
cultural products.  But  It  has  Immediate 
potentialities,  the  majority  of  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  electric  power,  of  which  we 
possess,  or  will  possess  shortly,  enormous 
quantities.  These  potentialities  have  been 
on  the  eve  of  fruition  and  It  Is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  far  vision  to  list  them.  Because  It 
has  the  resources,  the  power,  and  the  labor, 
the  Northwest — and  its  reasonably  tributary 
areas — could  today  manufacture  for  Itself 
and  the  Nation  the  following  materials: 

Metallic  products:  Aluminum  (which  the 
Vancouver  plant  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  is  producing  In  Increasing  quanti- 
ties), magnesium,  electrolytic  zinc,  brass, 
ferrochromium,  high-grade  and  alloy  steels. 
Nonmetallc  products — nitrogen  and  ni- 
trates, calcium  carbide  (now  being  produced 
In  Portland)  chlorine  and  chlorates,  phos- 
phates. 

These  basic  products  are  Important  to  the 
Northwest  and,  In  some  degree,  to  the  Na- 
tion, both  in  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of 
emergency.  Prom  the  viewpoint  of  national 
defense,  these  materials,  made  from  our  ores 
and  with  our  power,  are  essential  In  the 
manufacture  of  ordnance,  munitions,  and 
aircraft  and  In  shlpbtilldlng.  Let  us  examine 
each  brlefiy. 

Aluminum  and  magnesium  are  Indispen- 
sable In  aircraft  and  engine  construction. 
Today  the  western  aircraft  indxistry  depends 
entirely  on  eastern  shipments  of  basic  ma- 
terials. The  expansion  of  western  engine 
production  would  draw  heavily  on  high-grade 
and  alloy  steels  in  addition  to  the  light 
metals.  There,  again,  without  western  pro- 
duction, the  Industry  would  depend  upon 
eastern  sovirces.  with  long  transportation 
hauls,  subject  to  delays  and  disruptions  not 
unlikely  in  time  of  stress.  These  metals  are 
also  prime  requirements  for  ordnance,  of 
which  today  none  Is  made  on  the  west  coast. 
Again,  without  western  ordnance  production 
oxir  supplies  of  guns,  rifles,  tanks,  and  simi- 
lar equipment  would  depend  either  on  ade- 
quate stock  supplies  or  on  the  maintenance 
of  a  2.000-  to  3.000-mlle  line  of  contact  with 
eastern  manufacturers.  We  have  the  basic 
materials;  we  need  the  plants  for  their  fabri- 
cation. 

In  shipbuilding  should  we  depend  on  the 
steel  plants  of  the  Middle  West  and  East 
when  the  raw  materials  are  here?  For  the 
necessary  repairs  and  upkeep  of  our  western 
fleet,  shall  we  await  the  arrival  of  long  strings 
of  freight  cars  bringing  us  armor  and  steel 
plate  from  distant  plants  when,  again,  the 
raw  materials  are  here? 

Muntlons  are  not  made  on  the  west  coast. 
With  the  raw  materials  that  can  be  made  Into 
nitrates,  chlorine,  phosphorus,  calcium  car- 


bide, and  Its  Important  derivatives,  why 
shouldn't  we  produce  the  propellante.  the  ex- 
plosives, the  gases,  and  the  smokes  that  are 
basic  to  the  protection  of  our  own  coast  line? 
I  raise  these  questions  somewhat  rhetori- 
cally because  it  escapes  one's  logic  to  answer 
negatively.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  un- 
sound not  to  analyse  some  of  the  objections 
that  may  be  raised  against  the  expansion  of 
these  Industries  as  part  of  our  defense  pro-' 
gram. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  the  element  of  time. 
An  emergency  brooks  no  delays;  It  Invoke* 
Immediacy,  if  this  be  the  control,  then  our 
contribution  to  the  national-defense  program 
will  be  small  at  first.  However,  upon  study 
of  the  time  elements  Involved  In  the  setting 
up  of  the  industries  listed  above,  it  can  be 
estimated  that  If  necessity  points  the  way.  the 
plant.s  concerned  can  be  established  in  the 
Northwest  In  periods  of  from  6  to  18  months. 
In  this  connection,  is  the  present  emer- 
gency one^whlch  will  fade  within  a  year  or 
two.  or  Is  It  one  which  calls  for  a  measured 
long-term  program?  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  Ignore  the  latter  aspect,  and  therefore  It 
Is  my  opinion  that  for  continuing  security, 
the  industries  mentioned  above  are  time- 
feasible.  Their  establishment  by  private  In- 
dustry would  be  accelerated  by  official  ex- 
pression of  desirability.  That  Is.  without 
specific  official  expression  by  our  defense 
agencies  that  their  producte  would  be  utilized 
in  the  defense  of  the  west  coast,  these  indus- 
tries will  emerge  only  by  dint  of  delineating 
market  possibilities  and  through  the  slow  but 
sure  expansion  of  the  Northwest. 

Another  Important  objection  that  has  been 
raised  relates  to  the  lack  of  an  Integrated 
Northwest  Industrial  pattern.  However,  If 
we  are  to  decentralize — and  decentralization 
is  expressedly  desirable — then  we  must  swal- 
low this  paradox  and  reorganize  and  coordi- 
nate our  Industrial  lines  of  contact.  I  can- 
not be  awed  by  the  difficulties,  especially 
when  we  have  the  able  leadership  of  our 
National  Defense  Advisory  Committee  and 
related  War  and  Navy  agencies  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Perhaps  the  major  obstacle  is  one  of  rely- 
ing too  closely  on  the  existing  and '  compli- 
cated eastern  indiistrlal  hegemony.  Perhaps 
the  needs  and  potentialities  of  the  West  are 
not  sufficiently  visible  east  of  the  one- 
hundredth  meridian. 

In  other  words,  it  Is  my  belief  that  the 
contribution  of  the  Northwest  and  the  West 
to  the  national  defense  has  been  over- 
shadowed by  the  needs  and  desirea  of  the 
East.  Certainly  one  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional program  is  in  the  contribution  we  can 
make  to  our  own  west-coast  defense. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  Northwest*! 
contribution  which  cannot  be  overlooked. 
In  the  majority  of  the  Industries  and  In  the 
treatment  or  beneficlatlon  of  the  materials 
described,  electric  power  Is  an  essential  part. 
Indeed,  power  In  large  quantities  is  required 
in  the  modern  production  of  light  metals, 
of  high-grade  and  alloy  steels,  of  electrolyUo 
zinc,  of  calcium  carbide,  nitrogen,  chlorine, 
and  phosphates. 

During  the  last  World  War  the  Nation  ex- 
perienced a  power  shortage.  Tobin  and  Bid- 
well  describe  the  situation  as  follows:  •  "In 
1916  the  war  boom  brought  a  sudden  and 
tremendous  demand  for  fuel.  Hydroelectric 
power  available  to  eastern  munitions  plants 
was  soon  fully  utilized.     •     •     •  " 

Further  on  they  say.'*  "The  need  for  » 
greatly  Increased  electric  power  supply  to 
meet  the  extraordinary  demands  of  World 
War  production  was  brought  to  a  focus  lat« 
In  the  summer  of  1917  by  an  urgent  call  for 
more  power  from  hydroelectric  plants  In  the 


•Mobilizing  Civilian  America.  Tobln  and 
Bidwell.  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  New 
York.  1940.  p.  198. 

•*  Ibid.,  p.  201. 
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Niagara  Falla-Buffalo  area  at  a  time  when 
the  Canadian  Government  was  threatening 
to  prohibit  the  export  of  power.  To  relieve 
this  regional  shortage,  the  President  arranged 
to  trade  American  coal  for  Canadian  power 
and  requisitioned  the  entire  output  of  the 
Hydraulic  and  Niagara  Falls  Power  Cos.,  fur- 
nishing them  a  restricted  schedule  of  ap- 
proved consximers.  The  Increased  use  of 
steam  power  In  the  area  also  helped  to  reduce 
the  strain,  but  coal  shortages  periodically 
made  this  a  precarloxis  resource.  In  the  Pitts- 
burgh area  the  war  load  taxed  some  of  the 
power  plants  to  the  point  of  break-down,  re- 
quiring curtailment  of  nonessential  consump- 
tion; less  serious  shortages  occurred  at  the 
same  time  In  the  Philadelphia  and  Industrial 
New  Jersey  areas." 

I  quote  this  for  at  least  one  Important  rea- 
son, that  Is,  a  major  portion  of  the  shortages 
occurred  as  a  result  of  accelerated  electro- 
chemical and  electrometallurgical  require- 
ments. These  Indviatrles  are  precisely  those 
wnose  products  are  more  and  more  Impor- 
tant today  In  the  national  Industrial  struc- 
ture, and  they  are  precisely  those  Industries 
which  are  feasible  of  development  In  the 
Northwest  because  of  our  large  and — I  shall 
stress  this  point — Immediately  available 
amounts  of  hydroelectric  power. 

Under  the  present  normal  schedule  of  gen- 
erator installations  at  Bonneville  and  Coulee 
the  region's  power  capacity  will  be  increased 
by  over  200,000  kilowatts  in  August  of  1941, 
by  an  additional  total  of  500,000  in  February 
of  1942.  and  again  by  an  additional  total  of 
over  800,000  kilowatts  In  1944— these  being 
CTimulatlve  totals.  However,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Inasmuch  as  these 
expensive  installations  and  the  construction 
of  necessary  interconnecting  and  distributing 
transmission  facilities  are  being  undertaken 
by  Federal  agencies,  they  are  subject  to  con- 
gressional authorizations  and  appropriations 
and  delays  can  occur  unless  the  public.  Its 
representatives,  and  its  agencies  are  con- 
stantly kept  aware  of  the  Importance  of  this 
power  program. 

This  brings  me  to  the  last  portion  of  this 
paper,  which  will  deal  with  the  things  which 
it  appears  we  must  do  in  order  to  Implement 
the  Northwest's  contribution  to  the  national 
defense.     Briefly  stated,  these  are: 

1.  To  Impress  upon  ourselves  and  the  Na- 
tion that  our  contributions  are  not  only  In 
the  supplying  of  raw  materials — essential, 
critical,  and  strategic — but  In  their  regional 
manufacture  Into  Important  products.  More- 
over, these  industries  are  part  of  our  long- 
range  development  and  should  be  so  viewed. 

2.  To  Impress  upon  ourselves  and  the  Na- 
tion that  our  contributions  can  only  remain 
effective  through  the  strengthening  of  our 
coastal  defense  program  by  the  development 
of  our  own  war  Industries,  and  that  we  ask 
not  so  much  for  special  dispensations  but  for 
sincere  recognition  of  our  problems  and  of 
our  assets. 

3.  To  impress  upon  otirselves  and  the  Na- 
tion that  our  contributions  can  be  ex- 
panded— on  short-  as  well  as  on  long-term 
bases — by  the  institution  and  implementa- 
tion of  coordination  in  our  industrial  activi- 
ties and  in  programs  of  research  on  our 
resources. 

No  single  individual  or  single  organization 
can  be  expected  to  perform  the  three  tasks 
outlined  above  in  an  effective  fashion.  It  .'s 
a  cooperative  effort  in  which  each  and  every 
one  of  us  has  a  share  to  contribute.  It  Is 
important  that  In  order  to  be  effective  in  our 
presentation  of  facts  to  the  agencies  that  are 
concerned  with  the  tremendous  problem  of 
providing  an  adequate  national  defense,  that 
we  submerge  what  are  quite  naturally  our 
own  particular  and  individual  desires.  If 
there  is  any  time  at  which  unselfishness  is 
needed  this  is  the  time. 


Technical  Staff,  Bureaa  of  Internal 
Reyenoe 
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Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
hearings  on  the  Treasury  Department 
appropriation  bill  were  held  I  became 
interested  in  the  operations  of  the  tech- 
nical staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue. I  requested  a  memorandum  at 
that  time  outlining  the  procedure  and 
scope  of  this  organization  for  inclusion 
in  the  printed  hearings.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  Nation  would  be  inter- 
ested in  this  very  valuable  help  which 
the  Government  extends  in  disputed  in- 
come-tax matters  through  the  operation 
of  this  staff.  I  recently  received  this 
memorandum  from  the  Bureau  and  am 
pleased  to  extend  my  remarks  by  includ- 
ing it  herein. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
memorandum  referred  to: 
The  Operations  of  the  Technical  Staff,  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue,  Under  the  De- 
centralized Procedure 

I.   INTBODUCnON 

The  settlement  of  Income  and  profits  tax 
cases  in  which  statutory  notices  of  deficiency 
have  been^  issued  has  been  conducted  for 
many  years  by  an  Independent  agency  at- 
tached to  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue.  By  an  order  dated  No- 
vember 7.  1933  (Mim.  4100),  the  technical 
staff  of  the  Commissioner's  office  was  created 
to  carry  on  this  Important  work,  together 
with  certain  other  activities,  succeeding  the 
former  special  advisory  committee.  The  staff 
began  functioning  as  of  November  16,  1933. 
The  primary  object  of  this  reorganization  was 
to  afford  to  the  public  a  more  direct  and 
expeditious  procedure  for  the  settlement  of 
income,  profits,  estate,  and  gift  tax  disputes. 
This  was  in  accord  with  the  administration's 
program  for  remedying  defects  in  the  proce- 
dure for  determining  and  assessing  taxes. 
The  settlement  activities  of  the  staff  covered 
both  cases  docketed  before  the  United  States 
Board  of  Tax  Appeals  and  also  cases  in  the 
90-day  status  (that  is,  cases  in  which  statu- 
tory notices  of  deficiency  had  been  issued, 
but  in  which  the  time  for  filing  petitions 
with  the  United  States  Board  of  Tax  Appeals 
had  not  expired). 

At  the  outset  most  of  the  activities  of  the 
technical  staff  were  conducted  In  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  However,  it  was  recognized  that 
there  was  need  for  facilities  through  which 
the  taxpayer  might  discuss  his  case  and  pro- 
pose settlement  without  the  necessity  of  a 
trip  to  Washington.  For  this  reason  the  staff 
and  its  predecessor  had  maintained  a  con- 
siderable number  of  field  representatives  In 
the  offices  of  internal  revenue  agents  in 
charge  in  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
country.  Any  settlement  recommendations 
prepared  by  such  field  representatives  were, 
however,  subject  to  review  and  approval  or 
disapproval  in  Washington. 

On  July  1.  1933,  there  were  pending  before 
the  United  States  Board  of  Tax  Api>eals  16,502 


dockets.  In  July  1933  plans  were  perfected 
for  the  handling  of  circuit  calendars  of  the 
Board  on  a  large  scale,  to  be  held  at  various 
cities  throughout  the  country.  Shortly  after 
the  formation  of  the  technical  staff  a  pro- 
cedtire  was  developed  whereby  Joint  settle- 
ment groups,  Including  attorneys  of  the 
chief  counsel's  office  and  representatives  of 
the  technical  staff,  were  sent  out  to  various 
cities  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
Board  calendar  call  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting settlement  negotiations  with  respect 
to  cases  on  circuit  calendars.  This  had  the 
effect  of  bringing  settlement  activities  in 
connection  with  calendared  cases  to  a  point 
convenient  to  the  taxpayer.  The  operations 
of  these  Joint  settlement  groups  were  very 
successful,  resulting  In  settlements  of  from 
50  to  80  percent  of  the  cases  on  most 
of  the  circuit  calendars.  This  form  of  activ- 
ity continued  until  the  spring  of  1939. 

On  April  1,  1936,  arrangements  were  made 
whereby  settlement  authority  over  docketed 
cases  and  90-day  cases  In  the  Cleveland  area 
was  vested  in  a  representative  of  the  tech- 
nical staff  and  a  representative  of  the  chief 
counsel's  office  who  were  permanently  sta- 
tioned at  Cleveland,  subject  only  to  approval 
by  the  Internal  revenue  agent  In  charge  at 
that  point,  but  without  the  necessity  of 
reference  to  Washington,  D.  C,  for  review  and 
approval.  Effective  July  1,  1937,  decentral- 
ization procedure  similar  to  the  Cleveland 
plan  was  extended  to  the  Dallas  and  San 
Francisco  divisions  and  In  a  modified  form 
to  the  upper  New  York  division.  Operations 
under  these  plans  were  found  to  have  cer- 
tain advantages,  but  were  open  to  the  ob- 
jection that  approval  must  be  given  by  the 
same  officer  who  was  directly  responsible  for 
the  original  decision  to  assert  the  deficiency. 

Effective  March  1.  1938,  there  was  estab- 
lished as  a  further  experiment  a  division  of 
the  technical  staff  at  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  to 
operate  under  the  Commissioner's  direct  su- 
pervision through  the  head  of  the  technical 
staff.  The  personnel  of  this  division  con- 
sisted of  accountants,  engineers,  and  other 
tax  specialists  of  the  same  skill  and  experi- 
ence as  the  men  who  were  handling  contested 
cases  for  the  country  as  a  whole  In  the  office 
of  the  Commissioner  at  Washington.  Its  per- 
sonnel Included  also  attorneys  from  the  office 
of  the  chief  counsel  of  the  bureau,  who  per- 
formed their  duties  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  chief  counsel.  Thesa  attorneys 
were  given  the  duty  of  preparing  answers  to 
petitions  filed  with  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals 
in  cases  originating  in  the  office  of  the  reve- 
nue agent  In  charge  of  the  Los  Angeles  divi- 
sion, and  representing  the  Commissioner  in 
the  defense  before  the  Board  of  cases  set  for 
hearing  within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of 
such  agent.  The  Department  order  estab- 
lishing the  Los  Angeles  division  provided  that 
the  concurrence  of  the  staff  division  head 
and  the  division  counsel  was  necessary  for  the 
settlement  of  any  docketed  case.  It  was  in- 
tended that  taxpayers  In  the  Los  Angeles  area 
(southern  California  and  Arizona)  should  be 
able  to  secure  a  final  administrative  determi- 
nation of  their  tax  liability  in  their  own  local- 
ity without  the  inconvenience  and  expense 
of  bringing  disputes  to  Washington,  and  yet 
without  sacrificing  any  of  the  advantages 
which  they  had  derived  In  the  past  from  a  re- 
view of  their  cases  by  the  Bureau.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  arrangement  would  eliminate 
many  repetitious  steps  and  protracted  delays 
which  it  seemed  impossible  to  avoid  under 
the  previously  existing  plan  of  centralized 
consideration  and  settlement  of  tax  disputes 
in  the  Bureau  at  Washington;  that  It  would 
permit  prompt  action  on  all  contested  cases 
at  a  point  near  to  the  taxpayer  and  to  the 
sources  of  evidence  regarding  his  transactions; 
and  that  it  would  provide,  even  for  the  small 
taxpayer,  an  able  and  Impartial  adminlstra- 
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tlvc  bcxly  to  which  he  might  have  ready  re- 
course shovild  he  be  dissatisfied  with  the  find- 
ings of  the  agency  which  examined  his  return 
in  the  first  Instance.  It  was  expected  to  re- 
sult in  fairer  treatment  and  greater  conven- 
ience to  taxpayers.  In  quicker  administrative 
decisions,  and  in  fewer  appeals  from  the  Bu- 
reau to  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  and  the 
courta. 

The  establishment  of  the  Los  Angeles  divi- 
sion was  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  thor- 
ough, practical  test  of  the  principle  of  de- 
centralization as  applied  to  tax  administra- 
tion. If  the  plan  proved  to  be  sound  in 
actual  day-to-day  operations,  It  was  proposed 
to  extend  it  as  rapidl^  as  possible  to  the 
entire  Pacific  coast  area  and  gradually  to  the 
rest  of  the  country.  The  staff  division  was 
given  full  authority  to  revise  or  reverse  the 
findings  of  the  internal-revenue  agent  in 
charge,  and  its  decisions  concerning  tax- 
payers' liability  for  Income  and  profits  taxes 
were  made  final  so  far  as  the  Bureau  and  the 
Department  were  concerned.  There  was  to 
be  no  appeal  to  any  other  agency  or  any 
other  officer  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
either  locally  or  in  Washington.  The  deci- 
sions of  the  staff  division  were  reviewable  in 
Washington  only  in  one  class  of  cases — those 
involving  overassessments  In  excess  of  $20.- 
000.  This,  of  course,  would  Include  cases  of 
overpayments  In  excess  of  $75,000,  which  un- 
der existing  law  are  submitted  for  review  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation. 

n.   DKCENTHAUZATION 

The  success  of  the  Los  Angeles  experiment 
was  such  that  on  July  1,  1938.  the  division 
was  expanded  and  became  known  as  the  Pa- 
cific division,  with  offices  at  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Portland,  and  Seattle,  covering 
California,  Washington,  Oregon,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona.  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii.  On  August  1.  1938,  there  was  estab- 
lished the  New  York  division,  covering  the 
State  of  New  York,  with  an  office  at  New 
York  City  and  later  with  a  branch  office  at 
Buffalo.  On  September  i,  1938,  there  was 
established  the  Chicago  division,  with  offices 
at  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  and 
later  at  St.  Paul,  covering  the  States  of  Illi- 
nois, Indiana.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 

Additional  divisions  were  set  up  as  rapidly 
as  the  necessary  arrangements  could  be  made. 
On  January  1,  1939.  the  central  division  was 
established,  with  offices  in  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  and  Louisville,  covering  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Kentucky.  On  Febru- 
ary 1,  1939,  the  New  England  division  was 
established,  with  offices  at  Boston  and  New 
Haven,  covering  the  six  New  England  States. 
On  March  1,  1939.  the  eastern  division  was 
established,  with  offices  at  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Newark,  covering  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  On  April  1, 
1939,  two  new  divisions  were  established,  the 
southwestern  division,  with  offices  at  Dallas, 
Houston,  Oklahoma  City,  and  New  Orleans, 
covering  the  States  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana,  and  Mississippi;  and  the 
western  division,  with  offices  at  Kansas  City, 
St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Denver,  and  Wichita,  cov- 
ering the  States  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, Iowa,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  New 
Mexico.  On  May  1,  1939,  the  program  was 
completed  by  establishment  of  two  additional 
divisions,  the  southern  division,  with  ofDces 
at  Birmingham,  Nashville,  Atlanta,  and  Jack- 
sonville, covering  the  States  of  Alabama,  Ten- 
nessee, Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida; 
and  the  Atlantic  division,  with  offices  at 
Washington.  Baltimore,  Wilmington,  Rich- 
mond, Greensboro,  and  Huntington,  covering 
the  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland.  Virginia, 
West  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia. 

The  total  number  of  offices  established  was 
38.  The  Wilmington  office  was  subsequently 
discontinued,  reducing  the  number  to  37. 
However,  opportunities  for  settlement  nego- 


tiations are  made  available  by  circuit  riding 
from  time  to  time  at  other  jKilnts  where  tax 
controversies  may  arise,  such  as  Columbia, 
S.  C;  Miami.  Fla.;  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Spring- 
field, III.;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  Helena.  Mont.,  and  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

The  above  10  field  dlTlsions,  embracing  the 
entire  United  States,  were  organized,  by  de- 
partmental order,  within  the  existing  frame- 
work of  the  general  provisions  of  law  gov- 
erning the  ojjeration  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  and  the  establishment  and  function- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals. 

The  organizational  set-up  provided  for  In 
the  former  Los  Angeles  division,  consisting 
of  a  division  head,  with  technical  and  clerical 
assistants,  performing  his  duties  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Conmiissioner  through  the 
head  of  the  technical  staff  in  Washington, 
and  a  division  counsel,  with  legal  and  clerical 
assistants,  performing  his  duties  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Chief  Coimsel,  has 
been  followed  in  the  10  staff  divisions  re- 
ferred to  above.  The  head  of  each  staff  divi- 
sion is  authorized  exclusively  to  represent 
the  Commissioner  In  the  determination  of 
Income,  profits,  estate,  and  gift-tax  liability 
(whether  before  or  after  the  Issuance  of  a 
statutory  notice  of  deficiency)  In  all  cases 
originating  in  the  office  of  any  Internal  rev- 
enue agent  in  charge  situated  within  the  ter- 
ritorial Jurisdiction  of  the  division,  in  which 
the  taxpayers  have  finally  protested  the  pre- 
liminary determination  of  liability  made  by 
the  revenue  agent  In  charge.  A  restriction 
on  this  authority  is  found  In  cases  docketed 
by  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  division  counsel  in  the  stipu- 
lation for  settlement  is  required. 

Each  division  counsel,  in  addition  to  the 
settlement  authority  Just  mentioned,  has 
been  given  the  following  duties  and  author- 
ity: to  advise  the  head  of  the  staff  division, 
upon  request,  upon  legal  questions  arising 
in  the  determination  of  income,  profits,  es- 
tate, and  gift-tax  liability;  to  prepare  an- 
swers to  petiticns  filed  with  the  Board  of  Tax 
Appeals  in  cases  originating  within  the  ter- 
ritorial Jurisdiction  of  the  division;  exclu- 
sively to  represent  the  Commissioner  before 
the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  in  cases  heard 
within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  divi- 
sion or  which  arose  there  and  are  heard  by 
the  Board  in  Washington;  and  to  consider  all 
memoranda  prepared  in  the  staff  division  di- 
recting the  Issuance  of  the  formal  statutory 
notices  of  deficiency. 

In  any  case  not  involving  criminal  prose- 
cution, in  which  the  taxpayer  and  the 
internal-revenue  agent  in  charge  are  unable 
to  agree  on  the  tax  liability,  the  taxpayer  is 
advised.  In  writing,  of  his  right  to  have  the 
case  referred  for  consideration  by  the  Tech- 
nical Staff  Field  Division  prior  to  the  issu- 
ance of  any  formal  statutory  notice  of  de- 
ficiency. This  has  proved  to  be  a  time- 
saving  factor  of  no  small  importance,  has 
made  available  to  taxpayers  the  best  facili- 
ties of  the  Bureau  at  an  earlier  stage,  and 
has  been  a  means  of  expediting  the  final 
administrative  closing  of  large  numbers  of 
cases.  It  is  important  to  know  that  this 
procedure  is  not  compulsory  upon  the  tax- 
payer. He  may  avail  himself  of  this  right 
or  not,  according  to  his  own  circumstances 
and  Judgment.  Some  taxpayers  prefer  to  re- 
sort to  staff  consideration  only  after  the  case 
has  been  petitioned  to  the  United  States 
Board  of  Tax  Appeals.  The  procedxxre  be- 
fore the  staff  Is  Informal,  foUowlng  the  estab- 
lished and  well-known  Bureau  conference 
technique.  The  taxpayer  may  appear  In  per- 
son or  may  be  represented  by  counsel,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  choosing.  There  is  no 
transcript  of  the  discussion  and  no  adher- 
ence to  the  formal  rules  of  evidence  such  as 
obtains  in  regular  trial  work.  However,  the 
technical  staff  does  not  act  except  upon  the 
basis  of  a  satisfactory  record,  and  the  tax- 
payer is  required  to  support  any  pertinent 
oral   statements   by  documentary   evidence. 


which  may  include  his  own  affidavit  or  the 
affidavit  of  others  having  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  Comprehensive  written  recommenda- 
tions are  prepared  by  the  staff  In  all  cases. 

m.   COORDINATION 

It  is  considered  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  decentralization  of  appellate  activities 
within  the  Bureau  that  the  operation  of  the 
10  field  divisions  of  the  technical  staff  be 
subjected  to  careful  consideration  and 
analysis  by  a  small  central  group  In  Wash- 
ington. It  is  also  considered  necessary  that 
certain  of  the  activities  of  division  counsel 
be  considered  by  the  chief  counsel's  ol&oe  In 
Washington. 

The  control  exercised  by  the  central  group 
in  the  Washington  office  of  the  technical  staff, 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Is 
deemed  important  in  order  to  insure  con- 
sistent treatment  of  simUar  Issues  by  all 
divisions,  uniform  procedure  in  the  handling 
of  cases  and  keeping  of  records,  and  proper 
distribution  of  personnel.  This  central  group, 
operating  as  a  Washington  headquarters  office 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner 
through  the  head  of  the  staff,  is  composed  of 
throe  coordinators,  each  with  one  technical 
adviser  as  chief  assistant  and  several  addi- 
tional technical  employees.  This  group,  in  - 
the  exercise  of  its  supervisory  fxmctions.  has 
been  called  upon  to  originate  procedure  in 
the  handling  and  control  of  cases  in  the 
field  divisions,  to  coordinate  the  procedure 
of  field  divisions  with  other  units  and  divi- 
sions of  the  Bureau,  to  outline  or  clarify 
Bureau  policies,  and  to  personally  inspect  the 
various  field  divisions  and  offices. 

The  Washington  headquarters  office  makes 
a  careful  post  review  of  all  decisions  ren- 
dered by  the  field  divisions  of  the  technical 
staff,  whether  or  not  they  constitute  set- 
tlements of  tax  controversies.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  no  settlement  accomplished 
by  a  field  division  of  the  technical  staff  Is 
subject  to  modification  upon  post  review, 
in  the  absence  of  fraud  or  misrepresenta- 
tion of  material  facts.  However,  through 
the  post-review  work,  the  coordinating  group 
is  enabled  to  analyze  the  work  of  the  various 
field  divisions  and  to  suggest  modifications 
or  corrections  for  their  guidance  in  the  con- 
sideration of  future  cases,  with  a  Tlew  to 
securing  uniformity  in  the  administrative 
application  of  the  revenue  laws. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1940, 
coordinator!"  of  the  Washington  office.  Includ- 
ing the  head  of  the  staff,  made  a  total  of  74 
visits  of  inspection  to  the  37  field  offices. 
During  these  visits  the  coordinators  have 
made  a  special  effort  to  talk  with  all  the 
technical  men  of  each  office,  and  the  various 
trips  have  maintained  the  personal  contact 
necessary  to  a  mutual  understanding  of  the 
problems  connected  with  the  work.  The 
headquarters  office  continuously  studies  the 
production  and  Inventory  reports  of  the 
various  field  offices,  and  the  personnel  needs 
of  each  office  in  the  light  of  existing  inven- 
tories and  trends  Indicative  of  prospective 
receipts.  General  operating  policies  for  the 
organization  as  a  whole  are  determined  in  the 
headquarters  office,  including  technical  mat- 
ters of  general  interest  and  matters  of  ad- 
ministrative practice,  such  as  the  amount  of 
emphasis  to  be  given  to  the  varlour  clasMS 
of  work  as  conditions  change  from  time  to 
time. 

The  chief  counsel's  office  maintains  a  review 
of  all  written  rulings  made  by  division  coun- 
sel to  the  heads  of  the  staff  divisions.  The 
purpose  of  this  review  is  to  keep  these  rulings 
In  harmony  with  the  general  trend  of  deci- 
sions of  the  Bureau  and  to  keep  all  field 
offices  currently  advised  regarding  such  rul- 
ings as  are  of  general  interest.  If  r-view  of 
a  division  counsel's  ruling  Indicates  that  it  is 
in  conflict  with  the  existing  rulings  of  the 
chief  counsel's  office,  division  counsel  is  so 
advised.  A  digest  of  any  ruling  made  by  a 
division  counsel  which  is  believed  to  be  of 
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genera;  Interest  U  Included  In  the  digest  of 
nillngs  of  the  chief  counsel's  office  which  ia 
■ent  dally  to  all  division  counsel. 
nr.  usuLTS 
The  decentralized  procedure  for  handling 
tax  disputes  has  met  with  a  very  gratifying 
response  from  the  taxpaylng  public  gener- 
ally, and  from  most  of  the  Wx  practitioners 
(both  accountante  and  attorneys),  particu- 
larly those  whose  practice  pertains  to  their 
own  localities.     The  operations  under  the  de- 
centralized procedxire  are  clearly  demcnstrat- 
ing   their   superiority   over   the   former   pro- 
cedure, particularly  In  those  areas  where  the 
plan  was  first  put  into  effect  and  has  had  a 
reasonable    test    of    experience.     Prom    the 
standpoint  of  both  the  businessman  and  the 
tax  administrator  there  are  definite  advan- 
tages In  handling  disputes  as  soon  as  possible 
after  they  arise  and  in  the  locality  where  the 
transactions  occurred  that   created   the  tax 
liability.    It  Is  advantageous  to  business  to 
have  Its  tax  obligations  made  certain  and 
settled    as    soon    as    possible.    Any    dispute 
should  most  readily  be  resolved,  with  least 
Inconvenience    and    expense.    In    Its    initial 
stages  and  at  the  point  of  orJgln.  where  the 
persons  involved  are  located  and  the  evidence 
generally  exists. 

The  principal  advantages  already  demon- 
strated are:  (1)  Greater  convenience  and 
economy  to  taxpayers  generally;  (2)  elimi- 
nation of  repetltioxis  conferences  in  Washing- 
ton and  appreciable  reduction  of  long  delays 
In  the  closing  of  cases,  allowing  any  tax- 
payer, however,  ample  conference  opportuni- 
ties for  the  determination  and  settlement  of 
his  tax  liability  without  resort  to  the  processes 
of  litigation;  and  (3)  greater  equality  to  all 
In  revenue  administration.  A  large  accvimu- 
latlon  of  difficult  cases  which  existed  when 
the  program  was  first  Instituted  has  now  been 
practically  cleared  up  and  the  operations  of 
the  field  offices  are  virtually  on  a  current 
status.  Unquestionably,  the  period  required 
for  settlement  or  other  final  administrative 
determination  of  contested  cases  has  been 
substantially  reduced. 

The  administrative  handling  of  tax  dis- 
putes under  a  decentralized  procedure  is  not 
s  panacea  for  all  our  procedural  Ills.  It  Is 
doubtful  whether  the  tax  gatherer  will  ever 
become  a  beloved  and  welcome  visitor. 
However,  the  administration  of  taxation  can 
at  least  be  accomplished  with  as  little  fric- 
tion and  discrimination  as  possible.  By  de- 
centralizing the  conference  forces  of  the 
Btireau  in  Washington  to  strategic  points 
In  the  field,  the  same  administrative  ma- 
chinery for  the  determination  and  settle- 
ment of  tax  liability  is  made  available  to  the 
small  merchant,  the  farmer,  and  the  wage 
earner,  as  was  heretofore  available  In  prac- 
tical operation  only  to  the  taxpayer  of  more 
suSstantial  means  who  was  able  to  avail  hlm- 
■eU  of  It.  It  Is  now  possible  for  taxpayers 
ot  their  representatives  to  go  to  sonae  con- 
venient point  m  their  general  locality  and 
there  to  discuss  their  cases  with  Bureau 
representatives  of  the  same  grade  as  those 
who  formerly  handled  the  work  in  Washing- 
ton under  the  centralized  procedure — with 
men  who  have  authority  to  make  final  ad- 
ministrative decisions  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
missioner  and   the   Secretary. 

The  procedural  handling  of  •  cltlaen's 
dispute  with  nis  Government  in  his  own 
locality  tends  unquestionably  to  create  a 
better  feeling  all  around  and  to  dissipate  any 
belief  OB  the  part  of  the  taxpayer  that  his 
cause  is  being  decided  by  unsympathetic 
Bureau  employees  operating  at  a  distance 
under  a  costly  and  prejudicial  procedure.  It 
Is  Imperative  at  this  time  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  revenues  be  freed  from 
all  such  aspects  and  It  Is  our  considered 
Judgment  that  the  establlshmept  of  this  pro- 
cedure came  none  too  soon  for  that  pvir- 
pose. 
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Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  kept  in  his  hands  the  full  con- 
trol of  all  defense  programs  has  been 
subject  of  much  criticism.  Just  why  the 
President  should  not  give  a  free  hand  to 
the  Defense  Commission  and  to  the  Office 
of  Production  Management  cannot  be 
understood  except  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  always  kept  his  hands  on 
every  activity.  Heretofore  many  Presi- 
dents have  permitted  the  Cabinet  mem- 
bers a  free  hand  in  the  affairs  of  their 
offices,  but  not  so  with  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

The  President  exercises  more  authority 
in  the  State  Department  than  does  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  President  has 
the  last  word  in  the  control  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  He 
also  has  the  last  word  in  the  War  De- 
partment and  in  the  Navy  Department 
and  in  all  other  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  are  some  who  think  he 
has  the  last  word  in  the  Supreme  Court 
and  it  is  very  evident  that  quite  fre- 
quently he  has  the  last  word  in  this 
Congress. 

The  only  real  reason  that  could  be 
given  for  his  demanding  this  control  is 
that  he  must  have  full  political  domina- 
tion over  everything.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  not  long  ago  he  spoke  of 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy  as  "my  Ambassador." 
In  his  administration  he  maintains  the 
power  to  say  come  hither  or  go  hither. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  defense 
program  has  been  held  back  very  materi- 
ally by  his  determination  to  handle 
everything  personally.  Everything  must 
wait  for  the  President's  approval.  Con- 
gress has  been  forced  to  give  him  a  large 
number  of  assistants  who  are  supposed 
to  be  anonymous.  How  many  of  them 
live  in  the  White  House  I  do  not  know, 
I  understand  that  Harry  Hopkins  lives 
in  the  White  House,  and  I  understand 
that  Felix  Frankfurter  is  there  much  of 
the  time.  It  is  unfortunate  that  projects 
that  have  the  approval  of  experts  in  the 
War  Department  and  in  other  depart- 
ments are  footballed  around  to  please 
politicians. 

That  he  exercises  full  political  control 
Is  established  completely  by  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Pearson  and  Allen 
Merry-Go-Round  column  a  few  days  ago. 
Those  who  read  as  they  run  or  run  as 
they  read  know  that  these  two  newspaper 
commentators  are  very  much  favored  by 
the  White  House  and  the  New  Deal  at- 
taches who  stay  aroimd  the  White  House 
so  much  of  the  time,  A  few  days  ago 
these  commentators  carried  a  very  lively 
report  to  the  effect  that  a  large  plant 
which  was  to  be  located  at  South  Point, 


Ohio,  in  my  district,  was  switched  from 
Its  intended  location  to  Henderson,  Ky„ 
by  reason  of  a  last-minute  insistence  by 
one  of  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Kentucky. 

I  happen  to  know  that  these  commen- 
tators must  have  had  some  correct  in- 
formation, because  they  have  about  the 
right  story. 

Several  months  ago,  in  my  efforts  to 
do  as  much  as  I  could  for  my  constitu- 
ency. I  induced  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Navy  to  visit  the  site  at  South 
Point,  Ohio,  and  other  places  in  my  dis- 
trict.   I  accompanied  him.    The  Govern- 
ment was  at  that  time  intending  to  lo- 
cate a  very  large  machine  shop  to  employ 
about  a  thousand  men.   At  that  time  this 
representative  was  well  pleased  with  the 
South  Point  location.    I  furnished  him 
with  the  services  of  a  very  competent  en- 
gineer, who  provided  him  with  complete 
maps  and  drawings  of  the  location.  Later 
it  developed  that  the  company  that  was 
to  operate  such  a  plant  for  the  Govern- 
ment preferred  that  the  plant  be  located 
in  another  place,  and  it  was  located  in 
another  place.    Later  I  induced  another 
Navy  group  consisting  of  three  high  offi- 
cials to  come  cut  into  our  section  to  re- 
view the  South  Point  site  and  other  sites. 
I  accompanied  them  also.    They  were  at 
that  time  expecting  to  locate  a  powder 
manufacturing  plant.    I  took  this  group 
all  over  the  site  and  furnished  them  also 
with  complete  drawings  of  the  whole  ter- 
ritory.   I  later  found  that  the  Defense 
Commission  was  taking  away  from  the 
Army  and  Navy  the  full  control  of  the 
location  of  plants  of  this  kind.    In  due 
course  the  question  arose  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  a  chemical  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ammonia  and  anhydrous  gas, 
The  drawings  and  maps  that  I  had  fur- 
nished were  being  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  location  of  this  plant,  and 
the  Allied  Chemical  Co.  was  expected  to 
operate  it.   In  all  of  these  plants  that  the 
Government  is  building  the  operation  Is 
left  to  private  organizations,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment is  definitely  not  assuming  the 
operation  of  any  plants  except  arsenals 
and  Government  navy  yards. 

The  Allied  Chemical  Co.,  already  own- 
ing and  operating  a  large  coke  plant  at 
Ashland,  Ky..  across  the  Ohio  River  from 
the  South  Point  location,  and  also  oper- 
ating another  large  plant  6  miles  below 
the  South  Point  site  at  Ironton,  Ohio, 
was  very  anxious  to  locate  this  plant  at 
the  South  Point  site.  The  Defense  Com- 
mission for  political  reasons  decided  that 
the  plant  should  be  located  in  other  ter- 
ritory. Upon  the  insistence  of  the  mili- 
tary authorities  together  with  the  insist- 
ence of  the  experts  on  the  staff  of  the 
Defense  Commission  and  together  with 
the  insistence  of  the  Allied  Chemical  Co., 
which  was  to  operate  the  plant,  the  de- 
fense authorities  reversed  their  decision 
and  ordered  the  plant  to  be  built  at  South 
Point.  Up  to  this  time,  the  technical 
experts  had  imanimously  agreed  that 
South  Point  was  much  better  adapted 
to  the  location  of  this  plant  than  Hen- 
derson. Ky.  When  the  date  for  final 
decision  came  and  it  looked  as  if  the 
opinion  of  the  experts  would  be  regarded 
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and  the  plant  located  at  South  Point, 
something  happened.  Pearson  and  Allen 
say  that  a  prominent  Kentucky  Senator 
came  into  the  picture  and  insisted  that 
the  plant  should  go  to  Henderson,  Ky.. 
regardless  of  what  the  experts  said  about 
it  and  regardless  of  what  anybody  said 
about  it  who  knew  anything  about  it. 
They  also  say  that  the  Senator  went  to 
the  White  House.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  the  President  had  kept  in  his  hands, 
purely  for  political  purposes,  the  final  de- 
cision in  all  of  these  defense  matters, 
the  White  House  decided  that  politics 
were  more  important  than  anything  else 
and  that  the  plant  should  be  located  ac- 
cordingly. The  plans  were  changed.  . 
Merit  got  no  consideration  but  politics 
got  every  consideration. 

Whereupon  I  wrote  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Mr.  Patterson,  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Janxtart  24,  1941. 
Hon.  RoBDT  P.  Patterson, 

Under  Secretary  of  War. 

Deab  Mh.  Secketabt:  I  represent  a  district 
In  which  there  are  many  small  Iron  and  steel 
industries  which  have  heen  idle  or  rurmlng 
on  slow  time  for  years.  I  have  been  -putting 
up  a  valiant  fight  to  get  something  into  our 
section.  I  took  two  groups  of  naval  officers 
out  to  South  Point,  Ohio,  which  Is  In  my 
home  county,  to  view  that  site.  One  group 
went  from  there  to  Henderson,  Ky.,  to  view 
that  site. 

I  understand  that  the  Army  experts  quite 
generally,  if  not  unanimously,  favored  the 
South  Point  site  over  the  Henderson  site.  I 
also  undersund  that  the  best  technical  men 
in  the  national-defense  set-up,  who  were  con- 
sulted about  the  matter,  were  In  favor  of 
South  Point  against  Henderson.  I  also  un- 
derstand that  the  technical  men  in  the  or- 
ganization that  is  sijpposed  to  operate  this 
new  plant  were  also  of  the  opinion  that  the 
South  Point  site  was  much  preferable  to  the 
Henderson  site.  The  South  Point  site  would 
have  been  almost  directly  across  the  river 
from  the  lower  end  of  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
and  almost  directly  acrots  the  river  from  the 
upper  end  of  Ashland.  Ky.  It  is  almost  a 
solid  city  from  the  lower  end  of  Ashland  to 
the  upper  end  of  Huntington,  a  distance  of 
25  miles.  It  would  have  been  of  more  benefit 
to  residents  in  these  two  large  industrial  com- 
munities than  It  woultif  have  been  to  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  were  the  con- 
siderations that  prompted  you  to  decide  In 
favor  of  Henderson.  Ky.,  In  the  face  of  the 
advice  of  these  experts  who  were  overwhelm- 
ingly In  favor  of  the  South  Point  site. 

A  prompt  reply  will  b€  appreciated. 

With  assurances  of  resjiect  and  best  wishei, 
Z  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  A.  Jenkins. 

In  due  course  I  received  the  following 
letter  in  reply:  .  ^,  ,^^, 

JANTABT  31,  1941. 

Dear  Mr.  Jackson:  Receipt  Is  acknowl- 
edged of  your  letter  of  January  24.  1941,  with 
respect  to  the  choice  between  South  Point, 
Ohio,  and  West  Henderson.  Ky.,  as  a  site  for 
an  ammonia  plant  under  the  munitions  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  true  as  you  have  indicated  that  the 
South  Point  site  had  a  number  of  qualifica- 
tions which  caused  It  to  receive  very  serious 
consideration  as  a  possible  location  for  the 
plant.  However,  one  of  the  basic  considera- 
tions In  locating  all  munitions  plants  is  to 
obtain  as  wide  a  geographical  distribution  of 
Industries  essential  to  the  national  defense 
as  conditions  would  permit.  The  deciding 
factor  between  the  two  ?ltes  referred  to  was 
tb«  fact  that  a  coniidetable  number  of  In- 


dustries essential  to  the  defense  program,  and 
I>articularly  the  plants  producing  anmionla. 
are  already  situated  In  the  Virginia-West  Vir- 
ginia-Ohio area.  For  these  reasons,  and  after 
a  very  exhaustive  consideration  of  aU  the 
factors  Involved,  it  was  decided  that  the  site 
for  this  particular  plant  should  go  farther 
to  the  West  and  the  Henderson  location  was 
selected  as  the  one  best  meeting  the  situa- 
tion. 

Trusting  that  this  gives  you  the  informa- 
tion desired.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  P.  Patterson, 
Under  Secretary  of  War. 

The  reasons  given  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War  are  not  the  real  reasons. 
His  assigned  reasons  are  excuses.  The 
reason  given  by  those  on  the  Defense 
Commission  who  wanted  to  carry  out  the 
President's  wishes  was  that  it  would  be 
more  to  the  assistance  of  agriculture  to 
have  a  plant  located  in  western  Ken- 
tucky. This  also  is  only  an  excuse.  This 
was  no  reason  at  all.  There  was  no  rea- 
son except  politics.  I  am  glad  that  Pear- 
son and  Allen  have  come  along  several 
months  after  this  battle  was  waged,  with 
which  many  of  us  are  very  familiar,  and 
corroborate  what  we  had  heretofore  said. 
They  state  emphatically  that  the  location 
of  this  great  plant  was  changed  at  the 
demand  of  a  Senator  over  the  recom- 
mendation of  all  the  experts  who  knew 
what  was  best. 

Henceforth  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
Defense  Commission  is  the  final  author- 
ity in  the  defense  program,  but  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  President,  through 
those  who  live  at  the  White  House  as  the 
assistants  to  the  President,  has  full  and 
complete  control  of  the  whole  defense 
program  and  that  no  doubt  he  will  con- 
tinue to  exercise  that  control  and  will  in- 
sist as  his  reason  for  demanding  such 
control  that  the  national  interest  de- 
mands it. 

The  President's  constant  refusal  to  re- 
linquish his  control  over  the  defense  pro- 
gram is  more  responsible  for  its  failure 
to  get  production  than  anything  else. 
There  is  no  question  that  he  wants  to  hold 
this  control  for  political  reasons.  Pear- 
son and  Allen  were  absolutely  right  In 
their  published  statement  when  they 
said,  "and  Barkley  seeking  local  pap  was 
able  to  do  what  Knudsen.  Stettinius.  and 
the  other  five  defense  conunissioners 
could  not  accomplish  in  months  of  ef- 
fort." Barkley  is  not  to  blame.  The 
White  House  in  its  weakness  is  responsi- 
ble. 
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Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  discussions  of  our  national- 
defense  program,  statements  have  been 
made  from  t^"'*'  to  time  with  respect  to 


the  performance  of  Canada,  she  being, 
of  course,  a  participant  in  the  war.  Some 
of  those  statements  are  misleading,  and 
in  the  interest  of  accuracy  I  am  asking 
consent  to  extend  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  a  report  on  the  Canadian 
contribution  prepared  by  Mr.  Blair 
Moody,  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Detroit  News.  I  may  say  that  his  report, 
on  which  the  article  which  I  am  submit- 
ting in  a  condensed  form  Is  based,  was 
gathered  by  him  from  both  Canadian 
and  American  sources  and  can  be  relied 
upon  as  a  true  statement  of  the  facts.  I 
commend  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
Members  of  the  House,  for  it  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  as  showing  what  Can- 
ada Is  doing.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  expired. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

CANADA'S  CONTRIBtmON 

(By  Blair  Moody,  Washington  Bureau,  Detroit 
News) 

Charges  that  Canada  Is  being  paid  cash  for 
war  materials  by  Great  Britain,  and  that  the 
United  States  Is  playing  a  sucker's  game  in 
adopting  the  lend-lease  bill,  are  heard  In  the 
capital  wherever  that  measure  Is  debated. 

The  facts  are  to  the  contrary.  While  Can- 
ada is  selling  foodstuffs  and  raw  materia]  to 
the  British — operating  under  the  economic 
system  which  both  nations  are,  after  all, 
fighting-  to  preserve — American  officials  are 
satisfied  that  Canada  is  "doing  all  it  can" — 
and  with  emphasis. 

The  Canadian  Government,  Investigation 
reveals.  Is  spending  a  fourth  of  the  Domin- 
ion's national  Income — not  the  Government's 
revenue,  but  a  sum  equal  to  25  percent  of  all 
Canadians'  annual  earnings— on  direct  war 
effort  alone.    And  it  is  a  debtor  country. 

A  review  of  the  Canadian  position  reveals 
the  following  facts: 

Canada  has  70.000  soldiers  In  overseas  serr- 
Ice.  supporting  them,  of  course,  out  of  Its  own 
pocket.    The  number  Is  shortly  to  be  doubled. 

It  Is  training  20.000  airplane  pUots,  gun- 
ners, and  observers  for  service  In  the  Battle 
ol  BrlUin.  By  1942  the  Canadian  Navy  will 
be  Increased  from  175  ships  and  15.300  men 
to  413  ships  and  26.900  men. 

Canada's  cash  expenditure  for  direct  war 
effort  m  1941  will  reach  $1,500,000,000.  ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance. 

If  there  is  to  be  compcu'lson  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  then  the  Cana- 
dians' efforts  are  the  American  equivalent  uf 
maintaining  an  expeditionary-  force  of 
770,000  men  and  building  It  up  to  an  over- 
seas army  of  1.760.000 — for  In  manpower 
Canada  is  one-eleventh  as  strong  as  this 
country. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  put  forth  the 
same  efforts  which  Canada  is  volunteering, 
we  would  be  supporting  an  air  force  of  11 
times  Canada's  36,000,  or  396,000  men. 

If  we.  16  times  as  wealthy  as  Canada,  were 
spending  money  at  the  same  rate  for  British 
aid,  the  United  States  would  be  pouring 
out  $24,000,000,000  a  year. 

Canada  Is  not  lending  or  leasing  but  la 
contributing  those  sums  of  money  and  men. 
It  is  a  nation  at  war,  of  course;  the  United 
States  is  not.  and  no  comparable  effort  !• 
expected  from   this  country. 

But  the  accusations  picked  up  and  re- 
tailed as  the  truth,  that  Canada  is  making 
money  out  of  the  British,  falls  into  the  same 
classification  as  the  canard  that  France 
charged  the  A.  E.  F.  rent  for  the  trenches  it 
occupied. 

The  Caiuidlan  contribution  to  the  British 
does  not  stop  with  direct  war  effort.  The 
Dominion  Government  is  repatriating  Cana- 
dian securities  owned  by  the  British,  aod 
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thus  providing  the  United  Kingdom  with 
Canadian  exchange  to  buy  the  mat- rials  for 
which  cash  is  paid.  So  where  Canadian  ex- 
porters are  selling  to  Britain,  they  are  at 
least  partially  being  paid  for  their  products 
by  their  own  Government.  Last  year  that 
cost  Canada  $330,000,000.  Canadian  aid  has 
also  been  given  Britain  by  accumulating 
sterling  Instead  of  selling  It  on  the  Interna- 
tional exchange  and  thus  competing  with 
the  mother  country  In  disposing  of— and  de- 
pressing—British currency. 

That  means,  of  course,  that  Canada  Is  pay- 
ing for  Its  foreign  ptirchases  with  Us  own 
money  Instead  of  transferring  Its  British 
credits  to  the  foreign  Interests,  and  that  Is 
-^n  additional  and  Incomputable  sacrifice  for 
a  country  where  $1,000,000  Is  as  rare  as  coco- 
nut palins. 

What  the  accumulated  costs  of  Canada's 
ald-to-Brltaln  program  means  to  the  Indi- 
vidual is  Illustrated  by  the  Canadian  Income 
tax  Basic  exemptions  are  $750  for  an  un- 
married taxpayer  and  $1,500  for  a  married 
couple  With  $400  allowance  for  each  child. 

But  the  tax  U  «  percent  on  the  first  $250 
of  net  taxable  Income.  8  percent  on  the  next 
$750.  12  percent  on  the  second  $1,000.  ana 
16  percent  on  the  third. 

A  Canadian  with  a  wife  and  two  chUdren. 
•arnlng  $5,000  a  year,  must  pay  $407  Income 
tax.  Before  the  war  he  paid  $105.  The  tax 
rate  on  1940  Incomes  is  to  be  raised  dras- 
tically. 80  the  $407  wiU  jump  to  $6C0. 
presently.  ^    ^. 

In  addition,  the  Canadians  pay  an  8-per- 
cent retail  sales  tax.  plus  10-percent  war- 
exchange  tax  on  aU  Imported  goods. 

By  nile-of -thumb  computations,  the  war  is 
costing  Canadians  do^  to  45  percent  of  their 
entire  national  Income,  the  bulk  of  which  Is 
being  contributed  to  the  British  Common- 
wealth with  no  expectation  of  retxirn— and. 
on  top  of  that.  men. 

Canada  has  not  adopted  a  draft  law  be- 
cause more  men  have  volunteered  for  active 
service  than  are  needed  or  can  be  accommo- 
dated. The  three  months'  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  for  all  men  of  21  without 
dependents,  which  begins  on  March  15.  Is  for 
home  service  only. 

If  giving  half  of  what  you  have  is  making 
•  profit  out  of  war.  Canada  probably  prays 
fot  a  quick  end  to  that  sort  of  prosperity. 


The  Gannd  Rifle 
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ARTICLE  BY  RICHARD  L.  STOKES 


Mr.  CXASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  the 
following  article,  entitled  "The  Battle  of 
the  Oarand."  by  Richard  L.  Stokes,  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 
of  March  2.  1941: 

(From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  March 
2.  1941] 

BaTTLX  or  THX  Oaxand 

Recent  acceptance  of  the  Garand  semi- 
automatic rifle  as  the  standard  shoulder  arm 
of  the  Marine  Corps  climaxes  a  controversy 
that,  to  the  surprise  of  the  War  Department, 
has  continued  long  after  adoption  of  the 
kpon  by  the  Army. 


Officers  and  private  soldiers,  In  Cavalry  and 
Infantry,  whom  the  writer  took  pains  to  ques- 
tion on  a  recent  tour,  were  spontaneous  and 
fervent  In  their  praise  of  the  Garand,  many 
thousands  of  which  are  already  In  dally 
service. 

Yet,  In  Congress  and  public  prints,  the 
Army's  choice  still  excites  discussion  which 
appears  to  be  warmer  than  that  attending 
any  previous  step  in  basic  small  arms 
throughout  American  military  annals — from 
the  smooth-bore  flintlock  of  the  Revolution 
to  the  percussion-cap  musket  of  1842.  the 
cartridge-firing  breechloader  of  1866,  the 
magazine  rifle  of  1892,  and  the  clip-charged 
Springfield  of  1903. 

Not  a  few  Senators  and  Representatives 
have  found  In  their  correspondence  a  mark- 
worthy  proportion  of  Inquiries  from  constitu- 
ents of  draft  age  expressing  disturbance  as  to 
rumored  fiaws  In  tiie  Garand  rifie.  with  which 
tens  of  thousands  of  them  are  to  be  equipped. 

PRODUCTION  ACCELERATED 

Military  spokesmen  comment  that  5  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  Garand  was  adopted 
as  standard  shoulder  piece  for  Infantry  and 
Cavalry  of  the  United  States  Army;  that  It 
has  been  In  production  on  a  quantity  basis  for 
more  than  3  years  at  the  Government  arsenal 
in  Springfield.  Mass.,  and  that  on  January  10 
of  this  year  the  first  of  65.000  Garand  rifles 
to  be  manxifactxired  by  the  Winchester  Re- 
peating Arms  Co..  in  New  Haven,  came  off 
the  assembly  belt.  A  combined  daily  output 
of  1.000  is  promised  by  April.  Therefore  It 
Is  declared.  If  a  rival  of  equal  or  somewhat 
better  performance  should  emerge.  It  would 
In  effect  remain  outside  the  running.  Only 
a  weapon  of  strikingly  superior  merit  could 
now  hope  to  supplant  the  Gturand.  because 
of  the  months  that  would  be  needed  for 
machine  tooling  another  mass-production 
line. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  factor  more  Impor- 
tant to  national  defense  than  the  efficiency 
of  the  principal  weapon  with  which  Ameri- 
can soldiers  may  be  called  upon  to  safeguard 
their  lives. 

As  early  as  1902  the  Ordnance  Division  of 
the  War  Department  suggested  that  the  next 
logical  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  magazine 
rlfie  should  be  its  adoption  of  the  automatic 
principle  already  employed  with  success  in 
hand  arms  and  machine  guns.  The  end  de- 
sired was  Increased  fire  power,  through  a 
reduction  of  the  Interval  between  shots,  to 
a  minimum.  The  1903  Springfield's  innova- 
tion of  the  clip  made  it  possible  for  a  soldier 
to  load  five  cartridges  Instead  of  one  with 
a  single  motion.  But  after  each  shot  a  bolt- 
action  mechanism  had  to  be  manipulated  In 
order  to  remove  the  empty  case  and  Insert  a 
fresh  cartridge.  This  manual  operation  not 
only  consumed  time;  It  was  awkward  and 
fatiguing.  Worst  of  all,  it  cou'.d  hardly  be 
accomplished  without  jerking  the  rlfie  out 
of  position. 

MANT  DESIGNS  TESTED 

No  less  than  34  years  passed  before  the 
Ordnance  Division's  theory  became  actual 
fact.  In  1936  It  presented  the  using  services 
with  the  Garand  rlfie.  In  the  meantime 
niunerous  designs  had  been  tested  and  elimi- 
nated. Among  those  investigated  were  the 
Dryse,  Schaubol,  Bonlmarlto,  Ruchiger,  Bang, 
Elder.  Liu.  Standard,  Berthier,  Thompson, 
Pedersen,  Hatcher,  Colt.  Remington,  Mon- 
dragon.  Sterglan,  Murphy-Manlng.  Farqua- 
har,  Springfield,  and  Rock  Island  Arsenal 
models. 

In  1920  John  C.  Garand,  who  was  doing 
research  work  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  In 
Washington,  Invented  his  first  semiauto- 
matic, which  was  actuated  by  the  blow-back 
of  the  primer  charge  In  the  cartridge.  It  was 
perfect,  except  that  charges  proved  not  to  be 
uniform  In  all  cartridges.  He  turned  to  gas 
operation  and  his  first  product  of  this  type 
was  a  .276-callber  weapon,  completed  in  1926. 
It  appeared  so  promising  that  the  Ordnance 
Division  sent  him  to  the  arsenal  at  Springfield. 


where  he  could  continue  experiments.  Three 
years  later  the  standard  caliber  was  enlarged 
to  .30.  The  earliest  Garand  model  of  this  type 
was  completed  In  1931.  It  was  fired  on  the 
proving  ground  at  Aberdeen,  Md.,  October  9 
and  10  of  that  year,  and  was  returned  for  cor- 
rection of  defects  revealed  by  the  test. 

A  second  trial  was  made  at  Aberdeen  dur- 
ing February  1932  and  the  model  was  again 
sent  back  to  Springfield  because  of  difficulties 
encountered.  After  a  third  test  In  March 
1932  an  order  was  given  for  the  mantifacture 
of  80  rifies.  They  were  completed  In  May  1934. 
For  extended  service  tests,  50  were  delivered  to 
the  Infantry  Board  at  Fort  Benning.  Ga.,  and 
30  to  the  Cavalry  Board  at  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 
These  trials  concluded  In  December  of  the 
same  year.  The  Garand  was  officially  stand- 
ardized on  January  6,  1936.  The  first  delivery 
of  production  weapons  was  made  In  September 
1937  at  a  rate  of  10  a  day. 

GARAND  IS  SEMIAUTOMATIC 

The  Garand  Is  defined  as  "semiautomatic" 
because  the  trigger  must  be  pulled  for  each 
separate  shot.  In  full  automatic  weapons, 
until  the  anununltlon  cylinder,  chamber,  or 
belt  Is  exhausted,  fire  continues  as  long  as  the 
trigger  Is  drawn.  The  motive  power  for  re- 
loading a  semiautomatic  rifle  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  recoil  or  kick  of  the  weapon, 
or  else  from  its  propellant  powder  gases.  The 
Garand  is  a  gas-operated  weapon.  An  exam- 
ple of  the  recoil-operated  rifle  is  its  most 
publicized  competitor,  the  Johnson  semiauto- 
matic. 

In  this  ordeal  of  some  14  years,  the  Garand 
was  compelled  to  meet  the  rivalry  not  only 
of  entries  In  Its  own  fleld  but  also  the  for- 
midable competition  of  the  1903  Springfield. 
Idol  of  the  doughboy,  which  is  ranked  as  the 
most  accurate  and  reliable  weapon  of  the 
sort  In  the  world.  The  record  adverse  to  the 
Garand  and  then  in  its  favor  will  now  be 
stated. 

Following  the  Fort  Riley  tests,  MaJ.  Gen. 
John  K.  Herr.  Chief  of  Cavalry,  was  quoted  as 
announcing  that  his  arm  was  In  favor  of  "a 
rugged  rlfie."  This  was  widely  Interpreted  as 
a  condemnation  of  the  Garand. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Capt.  George  O.  Van  Orden, 
commanding  officer  of  the  rlfie  range  at  Ma- 
rine Corps  Barracks.  Quantlco.  Va..  related 
that  he  had  fired  competitive  tests  of  the 
Garand  and  Johnson  rifles,  covering  slow  and 
rapid  fire  at  distances  of  300  and  1,000  yards. 
For  combined  rate-of-flre  and  accuracy  per- , 
formance,  he  found  the  latter  to  be  9.9  per- 
cent superior  to  the  former.  The  efficiency 
scores  were  as  follows:  Garand,  71.3  percent; 
Johnson,  81.2  percent. 

GENERAL  RECKORO'S  TESTIMONY 

Even  more  drastic  was  the  testimony  of 
MaJ.  Gen.  M.  A.  Reckord,  commander  of  the 
Twenty-ninth  Division  of  the  National 
Guard,  before  a  House  appropriations  sub- 
committee. He  declared  bluntly  that,  "in 
my  opinion,  a  great  mistake  has  been  made 
in  adopting  the  Garand." 

Further  declarations  were  that  the  Garand 
Jams  unless  It  Is  oiled  after  50  to  100  shots  of 
M-1  ammunition,  and  after  150  to  200  shots 
of  M-2;  that  the  barrel  bends  and  the  gun 
Is  painful  to  handle  when  It  becomes  heated 
from  rapid  fire;  that  high  temperature  causes 
oil  to  spurt  back  and  blind  the  marksman, 
and  that  none  of  the  European  belligerents 
In  the  present  confilct  Is  making  use  of  semi- 
automatic rifles  The  Germans  are  said  to 
cling  to  the  Mauser  and  the  British  to  the 
Lee-Enfleld,  "both  of  them  long-range,  time- 
tested,  and  accurate  single-shot  guns  like  the 
Springfield." 

In  rebuttal  appear  spokesmen  of  the  Ord- 
nance Division  and  Army  officers  who  have 
testlfled  at  various  Congressional  hearings. 
The  gist  of  their  case  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  Cavalry  Board  did  not  condemn  the 
Garand  rifle.  After  the  Fort  Riley  tests,  it 
recommended  certain  changes,  which  have 
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since  been  Incorporated  in  the  weapon.  Rifle- 
men of  the  First  CavaJry  Division  at  Fort 
Bliss  are  equipped  exclusively  with  Garands. 

2.  In  recommending  tLie  Garand,  the  Ord- 
nance Division  had  In  mind  a  combat  and  not 
a  target  weapon.  The  fact  of  Its  adoption 
by  no  means  indicates  a  belief  that  It  Is  per- 
fect. Every  weapon  undergoes  persistent  Im- 
provement as  long  as  It  is  In  use.  Numerous 
corrections  have  already  been  made  In  the 
Garand  and  will  continue.  The  Springfield 
has  been  in  production  nearly  40  years,  but 
three  improvements  in  design  have  been  In- 
troduced In  the  last  4  years. 

3.  In  the  opinion  of  military  experts,  the 
Johnson  semiautomatic,  while  an  excellent 
weapon  of  Its  type,  ranks  only  third  or  fourth 
among  possible  substitutes  for  the  Garand. 

A  Winchester  model,  recently  submitted, 
was  BO  esteemed  that  the  Ordnance  Division 
encouraged  Its  further  development.  Not 
enough  Johnsons  have  been  supplied  to  make 
service  trials  possible.  Army  engineering 
tests  show  that  the  Johnson  is  half  a  pound 
overweight,  that  it  is  ]KX)rly  lialanced,  that 
the  recoil  is  unpleasantly  heavy,  that  abnor- 
mally high  pressure  is  required  to  force  am- 
munition from  clip  to  magazine,  that  the 
safety-locking  device  is  defective  and  that  due 
to  the  absence  of  a  wooden  handguard.  the 
weapon  soon  becomes  tco  hot  to  handle.  One 
reason  alone,  it  is  said,  would  preclude  the 
use  of  the  Johnson  as  a  military  arm:  Its 
construction  is  unsulted  to  support  the 
sUndard  bayonet,  principal  infantry  weapon 
in  night  fighting. 

DEFECTS  ELIMINATED 

4.  The  Garands  tested  by  Captain  Van  Or- 
den contained  defects  which  the  Army  Itself 
had  discovered  and  which  have  now  been 
eliminated.  Two  of  tlie  latest  models  were 
recently  fired  for  5.000  rounds  each  at  the 
rapid  rate  of  30  shots  a  minute.  "There  was 
no  distortion  of  the  barrels."  reported  Capt. 
Rothwell  H.  Brown,  rifle  expert  of  the  Twen- 
ty-ninth Infantry,  "arid  the  guns  were  ex- 
actly as  accurate  at  the  end  as  they  were  at 
the  beginning." 

5.  The  reload  requirements  of  machine  guns 
and  rifles  are  different.  In  a  recoil -operated 
semiautomatic,  the  action  of  the  parts  is 
slowed  up  because  they  carry  the  bayonet's 
weight.  When  Browning,  of  machine-gun 
lame  attempted  to  design  a  shoulder  weapon, 
he  shifted  to  gas  operation.  Experiments 
have  been  made  for  a  quarter  century,  but 
no  country  has  ever  adopted  a  recoil -operated 
shoulder  piece.  If  the  German  Mondragon 
was  discarded,  it  wm  lor  other  reasons  than 
gas  operation.  Despite  its  semiautomatic 
feattxre,  the  Garand  hjis  been  so  simplified 
that  it  has  only  74  Components  as  against  92 
in  the  Springfield  and  110  In  the  Johnson. 

6.  The  eight-cartridge  clip  was  deliberately 
adopted  In  the  Garand  to  Increase  the  wea- 
pons  fire  power.  The  War  Department  does 
not  plan  to  equip  mun  In  the  same  ranks 
with  Sprlngfields  and  Garands.  There  are 
to  be  divisions  armed  exclusively  with  Gar- 
ands. 

7.  It  is  true  that  the  Garand  barrel,  unlike 
that  of  the  Johnson,  cannot  recoil,  as  It  Is 
screwed  into  the  stock.  But  provisions  for 
free  vibration  make  the  Garand  more  fiexlble 
in  this  respect  than  the  Springfield.  The  Gar- 
and is  completely  adaptable  to  machine-shop 
technique. 

TTPES   or   CARTRIDGES 

8.  Ml  and  M2  cartridges  contain  precisely 
the  same  amount  of  identical  powder.  The 
only  difference  Is  that  a  metal  cone  added  to 
the  projectile's  base  in  the  Ml  gives  it  a 
streamline  effect  and  Increases  Its  weight  by 
22  grains.  For  these  reasons  It  shoots  farther 
and  Is  accurate  to  grerter  distances  than  the 
flat-based  proJectUe.  Yet  the  Army  has  made 
M-2  ammunition  standard  not  only  for  Ite 
semiautomatics  but  for  all  Sprlngfields  and 
machine  guns.  The  Garand  rifle  was  not  the 
motive  for  the  change.    It  was  the  develop- 


ment of  the  81-mll]lmeter  mortar,  according 
to  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  chief  of  staff. 
This  weapon  removed  the  need  for  long- 
range,  indirect  fire  by  machme  guns  and 
rifies  which  evolved  during  the  first  World 
War.  The  lighter  M2  cartridge  is  fully  ac- 
curate up  to  1.000  yards,  has  a  less  wearing 
recoil  and  reduced  the  weight  of  the  soldier's 
equipment.  Including  232  cartridges,  by  five- 
sevenths  of  a  pound.  In  thousands  of  actual 
tests,  the  Garand  has  fired  Ml  and  M2 
cartridges  indifferently. 

9.  Any  gun  barrel  becomes  heated  when 
it  is  fired  rapidly,  and  that  is  why  both  Gar- 
ands and  Sprlngfields  are  fitted  with  wooden 
handguards.  If  hot  oil  ever  spurted  back 
from  a  Oarand  Into  a  soldier's  eyes.  It  was 
because  ne  had  lubricated  the  weapons  too 
generously.  The  Infantry  has  developed  a 
graphite  Jelly,  which  does  not  nm,  to  take 
the  place  of  oil. 

10.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  was 
the  first  country  to  adopt  a  semiautomatic 
rifie  is  one  more  proof  that  American  Inven- 
tive genius  leads  the  world.  The  Germans 
are  said  to  have  been  striving  since  1900  to 
perfect  such  a  weapon. 

11.  Unlike  any  of  its  competitors,  the 
Garand  has  survived  14  years  of  grueling 
tests,  ranging  from  workbench  to  large-scale 
service  operations.  It  has  emerged,  accord- 
ing to  Army  enthusiasts,  as  the  best  semi- 
automatic rifle  extant.  Its  supreme  diploma, 
they  declare,  was  won  in  the  school  of  the 
doughboy,  against  the  resistance  of  his  de- 
votion to  the  Sprlngfields. 

Infantry  commanders  report  that  their 
men  "would  as  soon  think  of  going  back  to 
the  mtizzle-loader  as  to  give  up  the  Garand": 
that  they  find  it  "a  highly  satisfactory  re- 
placement for  the  Springfield";  that  it  yields 
a  volimie  of  fire  tliree  times  greater  than  the 
Springfield  and  much  enhanced  efficiency  in 
antiaircraft  defense;  and  that  it  functions  at 
rapid  firing,  under  severe  conditions  of  wind 
and  dust,  with  fewer  faUures  than  the  Spring- 
field itself. 


Forest  Prodacts  Laboratory,  Haditoiiy 
Wis. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEX  GREEN 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 


Wednesday.  March  5.  1941 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis., 
is  the  one  laboratory  in  the  United  States 
where  research  on  the  improved,  ex- 
tended utilization  of  wood  is  conducted 
in  the  interest  of  producer,  processor,  and 
consumer  of  forest  products.  Research 
is  conducted  on  preservation  of  wood, 
fire  protection,  painting,  and  along  other 
lines. 

In  connection  with  the  iMtlonal-de- 
fense  program,  the  laboratory  has  been 
a^ed  to  do  some  work  on  wood  pulp  for 
making  explosives.  Wood  is  used  in  air- 
plane manufacture  and  the  laboratory  Is 
constantly  making  experiments  in  this 
connection.  Wood  is  also  used  in  con- 
struction of  Army  training  camps  and  in 
construction  at  national-defense  projects 
throughout  the  country,  and  research  on 
these  wood  products  can  be  of  immeas- 


urable benefit.  The  laboratory  Is  now 
spending  $90,000  out  of  its  regularly  ap- 
propriated funds  for  research  on  the  use 
of  wood  in  connection  with  aircraft.  I 
understand  some  research  work  is  being 
done  or  will  soon  be  done  on  the  use  of 
charcoal  in  gas  masks. 

During  the  last  World  War,  the  forest- 
products  laboratory  had  to  be  run  34 
hours  a  day.  all  three  shifts  to  answer 
questions  put  by  the  Army  and  Navy. 
The  force  had  to  be  Increased  from  less 
than  100  people  to  450  people.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  demand  on  the  laboratory 
became  so  great  and  so  urgent,  appro- 
priations could  not  be  had  quickly  enough, 
so  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  made 
transfers  of  their  own  funds  In  the 
amount  of  $378,000  In  1  year,  to  take 
care  of  personnel.  The  Budget  recom- 
mendation of  $632,500  for  this  year  is 
the  same  as  in  previous  years  and  has 
never  gone  to  the  (1,000.000  per  year 
which  the  law  allows,  I  understand.  I  do 
feel  that  this  work  is  very  important  at 
this  time  and  that  at  least  the  amount 
of  the  appropriation,  as  recommended  by 
the  committee,  should  be  allowed. 

Because  it  shows  the  interest  which 
the  lumbermen  of  my  district  have  In 
the  work  being  done  by  the  laboratory, 
I  would  like  to  include  a  letter  which  I 
have  received  from  Hon.  B.  R,  Ellis,  sec- 
retary. Southern  Cypress  Manufacturers 
Association.  Jacksonville,  Fla.: 

SOUTREUr  ClPXCU 

MMTXJTACTVKtXa  ASSOCUTtON, 

JacksonviUe.  Fla.,  February  27,  1941. 
Hon.  Lex  Grxen. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Lex:  Thank  you  very  mtich  for  your 
letter  of  February  25.  in  reply  to  mine  of  the 
22d.  relative  to  the  appropriation  for  the 
United  States  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at 
Madison,  Wis. 

Tou  and  I  have  discussed  the  appropria- 
tions for  this  laboratory  several  times  In  the 
past  few  years,  but  unfortunately  the  lab- 
oratory continues  to  receive  far  less  than 
could  be  appropriated  for  them  If  either  the 
Budget  or  some  of  our  friends  in  Congress 
would  just  realize  the  necessity  for  this  in- 
creased appropriation. 

The  laboratory  building  at  Madison  and  all 
of  its  equipment  represents  an  Investment 
much  greater  than  $1,000,000.  I  have  no 
exact  information  as  to  the  staff  at  the  lab- 
oratory, but  I  do  kno-./  that  with  the  building 
and  its  equipment  the  laboratory  cculd  in- 
crease its  staff  materially  and  do  a  much 
greater  amount  of  research  and  far  more  field 
investigating  than  they  can  do  under  the 
present  appropriation,  which  is  not  quite 
two-thirds  of  the  $1,000,000  per  year  whicb 
the  law  allows. 

You  have  been  in  Congress  a  long  time, 
and  it  goes  without  sajring  that  you  have  con- 
siderable influence.  The  Government  has  ap- 
propriated many  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
establishment  of  other  laboratories  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  yet  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  seems  to  be  some- 
thing like  an  orphan  child  for  which  no  one 
fights  vigorously  and  which  more  or  less  has 
to  be  content  with  the  same  appropriation 
year  after  year. 

There  does  not  seem  any  question  to  me 
but  what  the  work  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  in  many  of  the  lines  of  research 
which  they  conduct  can  unquestionably  be 
classed  as  of  the  utmost  Importance  in  na- 
tional-defense activities.  I  cannot  give  you 
much  detail,  but  it  certainly  is  true  that  In 
airplane     construction,     for     Instance,     the 
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tebmatory  developed  the  present  methoda  of 
using  wood  In  airplane  construction  and  cer- 
tainly, the  very  vital  training  planes  for  both 
the  Army  and  Navy  are  benefiting  by  methods 
Ot  manufacture  developed  at  this  laboratory. 

I  do  not  want  to  bore  you  with  too  long  a 
letter,  but  I  wiU  appreciate  It.  and  I  am  sure 
It  wiii  be  of  benefit  to  you,  If  you  will  ask 
Mr.  George  W.  Trayer,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Forest  Producu  in  the  Forest  Service,  to 
call  on  you  and  answer  such  questions  as 
you  may  care  to  ask  that  will  prove  the 
value  of  this  laboratory  In  national-defense 
work. 

I  am  not  writing  you  In  the  Interest  of  the 
large  sawmills  In  the  South,  although  we  are 
constantly  leaning  upon  the  various  techni- 
cians at  the  laboratory  for  help,  but  I  do 
wish  you  to  remember  that  every  farmer  In 
your  district  and  every  small  sawmill  oper- 
ator or  owner  of  any  kind  of  land  in  the 
country  Is  benefited  by  work  done  by  this 
laboratory.  For  that  reason  alone,  I  believe 
ycur  decided  and  active  work  for  an  In- 
creased appropriation  would  meet  with  fxill 
approval  of  all  of  your  constituents  of  whom, 
of  course,  I  am  only  one. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes,  I  am. 

Very  tXMlj, 

B.  R.  Elus,  Secretary. 


Aiulytit  of  T.  V.  A. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  FSNirsn-vANiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  March  S.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  C.  M.  JANISKY,  OP  MADI- 
SON, WIS. 


Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  by  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Mr. 
C.  M.  Janlsky,  of  Madison.  Wis.,  profes- 
sor of  electrical  engineering  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  for  32  years. 

I  quote  from  Mr.  Janisky's  letter  his 
reasons  for  writing  me: 

I  am  now  emeritus  professor  of  electrical 
engineering,  and  as  a  teacher  I  was  and  am 
much  interested  In  the  Inculcation  of  in- 
tellectual integrity  in  my  students.  No  prl- 
Tate  or  public  utility  has  ever  paid  me  one 
cent  for  my  defense  of  private  enterprise  or 
for  my  analyses  of  T.  V.  A.  or  other  govern- 
mentally  owned  utilities.  I  have  not  only 
made  these  analyses  on  my  own  time,  but  I 
have  typed  them  personally  and  paid  the 
postage  on  my  letters  to  the  press  and  to 
Ck>ngressmen. 

Now,  perhaps,  you  may  want  to  know  why 
I  do  this  as  I  receive  no  compensation  for  my 
work.  Sometimes  I  wonder  myself  why  I 
spend  so  much  time  trying  to  refute  and 
counteract  the  fustian  and  false  propaganda 
of  Congressmen  and  other  governmental 
ownership  advocates. 

One  reason  I  have  already  mentioned.  My 
alncere  belief  that  we  cannot  declare  a  mora- 
torliun  on  honesty  and  integrity  for,  as  Dr. 
A.  J.  Carlson  recently  said,  'That  would  take 
us  straight  back  to  the  Jungle."  Much  ado 
la  being  made  in  Congress  and  out  of  Con- 
gress about  the  degradation  of  Integrity  In 
Germany  It  behooves  us  to  see  that  like 
collapse  does  not  take  place  here.    Another 


reason  Is  that  I  wish  to  use  what  little  In- 
fluence I  have  in  the  maintenance  of  private 
enterprise  and  private  industry.  All  the  prop- 
aganda and  agitation  against  private  utilities 
can  and  will  be,  by  the  change  of  a  few 
words,  used  against  any  and  every  other  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  when  private  enterprise 
is  ruled  and  regimented  by  politicians  the 
President's  four  fundamental  liberties  will 
all  disappear. 

I  wonder  If  Congressmen  fully  realize  the 
truth  of  this  proposition.  Private  enterprise 
Is  the  source  and  not  the  product  of  a  free 
government.  Controlled  Indvistry  means  ulti- 
mately regimentation  and  dictatorship;  and 
T.  V.  A.  is  the  beginning  of  this  process.  The 
T.  N.  E.  C.  investigations  are  a  continuation 
of  the  efforts  of  doctrinaires,  who  never  con- 
ducted a.  business,  to  regulate  activities  of 
whose  problems  they  are  totally  Ignorant. 
The  activities  of  the  superman,  Jesse  Jones, 
are  also  destroying  private  initiative  and  pri- 
vate enterprise.  That  would  be  denied.  I 
know,  but  it  was  recently  reported  that  he 
bought  the  bonds  of  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
because,  as  the  paper  said,  private  investment 
firms  were  asking  one-quarter  of  1  percent  too 
much  Interest. 

Again,  and  I  do  not  want  to  make  this 
too  long,  we  have  the  so-called  social  secvirlty 
to  which  the  employers  must  contribute.  A 
not  very  large  hosiery  company  in  this  State 
pays  as  much  money  into  the  social-security 
fund  as  would  be  required  to  pay  dividends 
on  Its  preferred  stock  Dividends  are,  how- 
ever, paid  only  once  In  a  long  time.  Will 
anyone  please  answer  the  question  why  any- 
one should  Invest  in  an  enterprise  merely  for 
the  sake  of  paying  the  earnings  of  his  com- 
pany Into  the  social-security  fund?  Private 
enterprise  tmder  such  treatment  will  die. 

Maoison,  Wis., 

March  1,  1941. 
Hon.  RoBEBT  P.  Rich, 

Washin^on,  D.  C. 
Dkar  Congressman  Rich:  According  to  the 
Congressional  Recoko,  you  recently  denied 
the  legitimacy  of  T.  V.  A.'s  rates  as  a  stand- 
ard of  comparison  for  the  rates  of  privately 
owned  utilities.  1  believe  that  a  few  data 
from  T.  V.  A.'s  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1939- 
40  will  more  than  prove  the  correctness  of 
your  assertion. 

I  have  before  me  r  copy  of  this  report  as 
I  write.  An  examination  of  the  report  shows 
It  to  be  so  Involved  and  intricate  that  only 
a  board  of  expert  accountants  could  recast 
It  Into  a  form  that  a  layman  could  under- 
stand. It  shows  that  the  activities  of  T.  V.  A. 
tire  such  a  mixture  of  charitable,  eleemosy- 
nary, altruistic,  educational,  and  commercial 
undertakings  as  to  make  it  extremely  difB- 
cult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  determine  the  legiti- 
mate cost  of  each  ctlvity  separately  For 
example.  In  the  following  statement  of  ex- 
penses we  find  "common  expenses  allocated 
to  power."  Such  an  allocation  is  undoubt- 
edly arbitrary. 

Nevertheless,  the  report  contains  some  over- 
all data  that,  properly  interpreted,  completely 
refute  the  claim  that  T.  V.  A.'s  domestic  rates 
are  a  legitimate  and  fair  standard  for  the 
measurement  of  the  domestic  rates  of  other 
utilities.  On  pages  19  and  20  is  found  the 
following : 

Total  power  revenues $15.  285,  074 


Direct  power  operating  expense- 
Common    Expense    allocated    to 


power. 


6,  907,  041 


274,  698 


Total  power  op>eratlng  expense..       7,  081,  734 

Net  power  revenue  before  de- 
preciation  -—       8,  203,  340 

Depreciation  on  3-percent  sink- 
ing-fund basis  direct  power 
facilities -—       2, 151,  345 

Common   facilities   allocated   to 

power 196.  472 

Interest  Income...... ..  143, 595 


Return  on  power  facilities  and 

common    properties    allocated 

to  power,  amount $5,999. 118 

Percent , 3-  64 

The  last  figures,  namely  $5,999,118,  are  very 
Interesting.  What  is  meant  by  rettirn  on 
power  facllites,  and  so  forth?  How  Is  this 
distinguished  from  the  fifteen  million  total 
power  revenues?  That,  too,  is  a  return  on 
power  facilities.  Obviously  some  deductions 
have  been  made,  but  Is  the  $6,000,000,  in 
round  numbers,  a  net  revenue  before  some 
more  deductions  are  made,  or  is  the  reader 
to  understand  the  words  "return  on  power 
facilities,  etc."  to  mean  profit?  It  seems  that 
the  latter  is  Intended. 

If  the  "return  on  power  facilities  and  com- 
mon properties  allocated  to  power"  Is  3.64 
percent  of  their  allocated  costs,  then  these 
costs  must  be  approximately  $165,000,000. 

A  like  calculation  shows  that  the  deprecia- 
tion, however,  was  calculated  on  less  than 
$80,000,000.  There  Is  thus  a  discrepancy  of 
approximately  $85,000,000.  This  difference  Is 
partly  explained  by  the  statement  on  page  53 
which  reads:  "All  assets  except  land,  land 
rights,  Including  reservoir  land  under  water, 
and  reservoir  clearance  costs,  are  depreciated 
on  a  straight-line  basis."  These  costs  since 
July  1933  to  June  30.  1940.  are  listed  on  page 
38  under  the  following  headings: 

Cost  of  rural  and  urban  land $31, 701, 246 

Costs  of  miscellaneous  rights...  59,  271 
Transmission-line  easements  —          515,  654 
Administrative  cost  of  acquisi- 
tion   8, 120. 313 

Grand  total  of  land  costs.    35,  396,  484 

Subtracting  this  from  the  $85,000,000  dif- 
ference between  the  costs  allocated  to  power 
and  the  value  of  the  depreciated  property 
still  leaves  a  discrepancy  of  approximately 
$50,000,000.  If  this  is  the  "reservoir  clear- 
ance cost"  it  seems  rather  high  as  It  Is  greater 
than  the  cost  of  the  land.  So  far  as  I  can  see 
there  Is  nothing  In  the  report  that  explains 
this  difference  between  the  costs  allocated  to 
power  and  the  value  of  the  property  depre- 
ciated. If  this  $50,000,000  represents  power 
facilities,  then  an  additional  simi  of  $1,500,000 
should  be  added  to  the  allowance  for  depre- 
ciation. Furthermore,  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  anything  in  the  report  to  show  where 
the  item  of  Interest,  $143,596,  comes  from. 
How  does  Interest  become  a  power  revenue? 

Again,  under  the  heading.  Interest,  page  53, 
It  is  stated  "that  funds  for  construction  and 
operation  have  been  obtained  from  congres- 
sional appropriations  requiring  no  return  of 
interest,  and  from  Tevenues."  This  means 
that  T.  V.  A.  does  not  Include  Interest  on  ap- 
propriations as  a  cost  of  operation.  Never- 
theless, the  Interest  Is  and  must  be  paid.  It 
appears  in  Washington  as  interest  on  the 
public  debt.  Assuming  an  interest  rate  of  3 
percent,  which  is  low,  the  Interest  on  the  costs 
allocated  to  power  is  approximately  $5,000,000, 
which  should  be  deducted  from  the  $6,000,000 
profit.  But  Interest  on  the  tums  allocated  to 
power  Is  only  a  part  of  the  interest  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country  must  pay.  In  exhibit 
I,  page  55,  under  the  heading.  "F\inds  appro- 
priated and  properties  transferred  to  the  Au-  ^ 
thorlty,"  is  given  as  $303,881,684.62.  The 
Interest  on  this  sum  at  3  percent  Is  approxi- 
mately $9,100,000. 

But  there  is  still  another  discrepancy  that 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  before  a 
comparison  is  made  of  the  domestic  rates  of 
T.  V.  A.  and  of  private  utilities.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1939-40  T.  V.  A.  paid  only  $527,593  in 
taxes  (see  p  46),  which  Is  only  3.46  percent 
of  the  gross  revenue,  and  approximately  $240,- 
000  less  than  5  percent  of  the  gross  revenues 
from  power.  That,  however.  Is  immaterial. 
The  Important  fact  Is  that  T  V.  A.  paid  only 
3.46  percent  of  Its  gross  revenue  In  taxes,  and 
that  "the  Inability  to  levy  taxes  on  federally 
owned  properties  became  a  serious  problem 
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which  the  Authority  was  powerless  to  solve 
without  an  amendment  to  the  act"  (p.  46). 
Last  year  the  local  utility  paid  In  taxes 
over  20  percent  of  Its  gross  revenue.  Twenty 
percent  of  T.  V  A.'s  gross  revenue  is  in  round 
numbers.  $3,000,000.  Collecting  these  ex- 
penses and  charges  that  should  be  made  be- 
fore a  comparison  of  rates  Is  made,  we  get: 

T.VA.'s  gross  Income  from  power.  $16,  285. 074 

.Expenses,  operation 7,081,734 

Taxes 3,  000,  000 

Depreciation 2.  347,  817 

Interest 9.  100. 000 

Total  expense 21,528.551 

Deficit : 6. 243, 477 

In  round  numbers  the  Tennessee  Valley  is 
subsidized  by  $6,000,000.  I  know  that  this 
will  be  vehemently  denied.  But  If  rates  are 
to  be  compared  they  must  be  compared  on 
the  same  basis.  As  already  stated,  the  local 
utility  pays  more  than  3  percent  Interest  on 
Its  bonds;  It  returns  substantial  sums  annu- 
ally to  its  stockholders;  It  pays  its  operating 
expenses;  and.  in  addition,  it  pays  annually 
20  percent  of  its  gross  revenues  in  taxes.  But 
that  is  not  all;  Its  rates  for  some  specific 
consumption  are  lower  than  the  standard 
domestic  rates  of  T.  V.  A.  I  am  enclosing  my 
bill  for  the  month  of  January.  You  will 
observe  that  the  consumption  is  170  kilo- 
watt-hours and  that  the  bill  Is  $365.  Under 
T.  V.  A.'s  standard  domestic  rates,  this  bill 
would  be  $3.90,  without  the  amortization 
charge  of  1  cent  per  kilowatt -hour  for  the 
first  100  kilowatt-hours.  If  this  were  added, 
the  two  bills  would  be  Madison  $3.65;  T.  V. 
A.'s  territory  $4.90  On  the  other  hand,  if 
allowance  is  made  for  taxes,  the  comparable 
bills  would  be  $2.92  and  $4.76.  respectively. 

The  fact  Is  that  If  allowance  be  made  for 
taxes  alone,  the  costs  of  specific  consump- 
tions from  50  to  400  kilowatt-hours  per 
month  are,  with  the  exception  of  200  kilo- 
watt-hours, lower  here  than  in  T.  V.  A.  terri- 
tory, even  if,  or  when,  the  amortization 
charge  Is  omitted.  It  requires  considerable 
effrontery  to  claim  that  T.  V.  A.'s  domestic 
rates  are  a  legitimate  yardstick. 
Yours  truly, 

C.  M.  Janskt. 


America's  Answer  to  World  Dictatorship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday.  March  5  (.legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLYDE  L. 
HERRING.  OF  IOWA 


Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  a  very  excellent  speech  deliv- 
ered by  the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Herring.)  over  the  facilities  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  on  March  4, 
1941,  entitled  "America's  Answer  to 
World  Dictatorship." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Apjjendix 
as  follows: 

The  unfortunate  effect  of  much  of  the 
debate  on  the  defense  measure  now  before 
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the  United  States  Senate  Is  to  confuse  the 
Issue  and  to  create  bewilderment  in  the 
minds  of  mUlions  of  ovir  people,  particularly 
In  the  Middle  and  Northwest.  Prom  thence 
comes  the  spearhead  of  the  attack  upon  the 
measure.  I  owe  my  presence  In  the  United 
States  Senate  to  the  voters  of  a  great  Middle 
West  State.  Their  sovereignty  clothes  me 
with  whatever  authority  I  may  possess  as  a 
United  States  Senator  from  Iowa,  and  to 
them  I  feel  the  keenest  responsibility  for  my 
stewardship. 

Therefore.  I  am  Impelled  to  state  my  rea- 
sons for  my  support  of  the  administration's 
measxire,  H.  R.  1776,  an  act  to  promote  the 
defense  of  the  United  SUtes.  It  is  clear  to 
me  that  the  object  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
better  defend  the  United  States  of  America 
and  its  possessions  and  to  keep  war  away  from 
these  shores.  If  I  did  not  believe  this  to  be 
the  object  of  the  legislation,  and  also  the 
probable  effect  of  the  legislation,  I  certainly 
should  not  support  it. 

There  is  no  longer  any  difference  of  opinion 
among  Americans  as  to  the  wisdom  and  ne- 
cessity for  speedy  and  adequate  preparedness. 
This  measure  aids  both  of  these  objectives 
and  places  In  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive, who,  under  our  Constitution,  is  charged 
with  a  great  share  of  responsibility  for  pro- 
tecting the  welfare  of  the  United  States,  the 
authority  to  act  promptly  and  effectively  In 
the  defense  of  our  country. 

From  a  practical  standpoint  this  law  will 
make  possible  the  coordination  and  stand- 
ardization of  all  defense  materiel  manufac- 
tured in  this  country.  One  of  the  principal 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  measure  Is 
that  It  establishes  one  channel  of  procure- 
ment, the  Army  and  the  Navy.  It  will  there- 
fore permit  more  rapid  and  efficient  handling 
of  production  than  is  now  possible  when  sev- 
eral separate  purchasing  organizations  are  in 
the  field. 

When  this  blU  becomes  law  all  procurement 
is  combined.  Our  Government  takes  over  aU 
the  handling  of  materiel  for  oxirselves.  Great 
Britain,  or  any  other  nation  to  which  we  may 
lend,  lease,  or  sell;  and  we  combine  the  order- 
ing, the  designing,  and  Inspecting,  and  this 
alone,  as  any  master  producer  will  recognize. 
Is  of  Immense  advantage. 

I  am  unable  to  understand  the  hysterical 
fear  which  some  profess  to  feel  as  to  this 
measure  creating  a  dictatorship,  and  yet  these 
same  Individuals  appear  to  have  no  fear  what- 
ever of  what  might  come  to  us  from  foreign 
dictatorships  already  established. 

As  I  view  the  situation,  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  we  carmot  longer  postpone  recog- 
nition of  the  actual  challenge  to  our  sover- 
eignty by  the  aggressor  nations  now  engaged 
in  the  confilct  In  Exirope,  Africa,  and  the 
Orient. 

We  have  the  unhappy  example  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  which,  while  watching  the  re- 
armament of  Germany  and  the  increasing 
armament  of  Italy,  Japan,  and  Russia,  failed 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  grave  danger  to 
themselves.  They  failed  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  defend  themselves.  As  a  result,  they 
are  today,  or  soon  may  be,  trampled  under  the 
heel  of  totalitarian  dictatorship  because  they 
disregarded  repeated  warnings,  which  fore- 
shadowed their  doom. 

The  good  fortune  which  has  attended  o\ir 
national  life  causes  many  of  our  people  to  be- 
lieve, as  did  these  nations,  that  misfortune 
cannot  overtake  us;  that  we  are  Invulnerable 
and  invincible. 

There  is  no  disagreement  among  loyal 
Americans  In  their  desire  to  keep  out  of  war. 
and  remain  aloof  from  unwise  foreign  in- 
volvement of  any  kind.  The  difficulty  arises, 
However,  when  we  attempt  to  determine  the 
method  by  which  we  shall  accomplish  the 
universally  sought-after  results. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  every  patriotic 
American  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  assuredly  stand  to  lose,  in  every  Im- 


portant particular,  should  there  be  a  decisive 
victory  by  the  totalitarian  powers 

By  virtue  of  that  fact.  It  is  Important, 
and  essential,  to  the  national  defense  of 
continental  United  States  and  Its  insular 
possess.ons  that  the  totalitarian  powers  be 
prevented  from  dominating  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  people  of  the  United  Sutes  catmot 
afford  to  be  unmlndfxil  that  economic  con- 
sequences and  social  and  political  repercxis- 
sions  from  success  by  the  Axis  Powers  may 
be  as  inimical  to  the  security  of  this  Nation 
as  actual  Invasion  and  occupation 

This  is  a  phase  of  the  problem  to  which 
the  most  serious  thought  must  be  direct*  d. 
We  must  provide  the  necessary  safeguards 
for  our  national  economy,  so  that  we  will 
not  find  ourselves  the  sorry  victims  of  an 
economic  war.  as  deadly  as  the  present  con- 
flict, which  Is  but  another  terrible  phase  ot 
the  world-wide  revolutionary  movement 
which  has  uprooted  freedom  and  free,  pri- 
vate capitalistic  enterprise  in  every  part  of 
the  world  dominated  by  totalitarian  dicta- 
torship. This  phase  is  as  vital  to  us  as  the 
potential  threat  of  an  armed  Invasion  by 
one.  or  aU,  of  the  Axis  Powers. 

There  Is  not  a  Member  of  the  Congress  who 
can.  In  honesty  and  truth,  assure  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  economic  and  military 
world  revolution,  which  has  already  envel- 
oped three  continents,  will  not  come  to  ttiese 
shores. 

The  most  that  any  of  us  can  promise  is 
that  we  shall  be  faithful  to  our  public  trxist 
by  preparing  this  Nation  so  thoroughly  that 
we  shaU  be  able  to  meet  successfully  any 
adversary  or  combination  of  adversaries  that- 
may  hereafter  confront  us.  If  H.  R.  1776  la 
passed  with  sufficient  dispatch  and  its  pro- 
visions carried  into  effect  with  full  speed. 
there  is  reasonable  likelihood  that  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  even  Greece  and  China,  may  prevail 
against  their  aggressors;  In  that  event,  war 
will  be  kept  from  these  shores  and  world 
revolution  will  have  been  ended.  That  Is  the 
pxirpose  of  all  ovu*  preparations  for  defense, 
and  In  my  Judgment,  the  enactment  of  H.  R. 
1776  will  further  that  purpose. 

We  are  not  at  war.  We  are  not  at  peace 
In  the  way  we  once  knew  and  loved  peace. 
But  our  people — aU  our  people — must  surely 
realize  that  we  are  challenged  by  an  order 
new  to  our  day.  however  old  It  may  be  In 
human  history — new.  and  a  deadly  menace  to 
the  ways  of  democracy.  To  meet  that  chal- 
lenge action  is  demanded.  To  produce  that 
action  authority  must  be  granted.  That 
authority  can  only  be  placed  In  the  hands  of 
the  President,  by  constitutional  provlson  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America. 

The  bill,  in  effect,  directs  that  when  the 
President  deems  it  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense  to  do  any  one  of  the  several  things 
authorized  by  this  measure,  he  shall  require 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Navy,  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment, and  such  other  heads  of  departments 
as  may  be  In  authority  to  carry  out  his  deci- 
sions as  to  what  shall  be  done. 

There  Is  no  grant  of  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent, which  he  does  not  already  possess,  ex- 
cept with  respect  to  lending,  leasing,  or  mak- 
ing a  gift  of  materiel,  and  that  provision  Is 
dictated  by  the  drastic  situation,  and  the 
dire  need  for  unified  action. 

The  amendments  already  adopted  by  the 
House,  and  approved  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  limit  the  fwwer  of  the 
President,  and  In  my  Judgment,  reUln  In 
the  Congress  such  control  as  Is  consistent 
with  the  object  of  the  bill  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  democratic  form  of  government. 

The  War  and  Navy  DepartmenU  are  fuUy 
cognizant  of  their  Inability  to  cope  with 
the  situation  as  matters  now  stand,  and 
they  wovild,  as  many  in  authority  have  al- 
ready Indicated,  welcome  the  passage  of  this 
measure  which  would  place  the  major  re- 
sponsibility for  the  physical  success  at  the 
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defense  program  on  such  men  as  William  8. 
Knudsen.  who.  they  know,  will  take  the  fear- 
less action  necessary  to  solve  the  problems 
Involved  In  production. 

The  President  chose  Knudsen  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Defense  Commission. 
I  for  one  have  implicit  faith  that  he  will 
display  the  same  fine  Judgment  In  futxire 
decisions. 

I  confidently  expect  that  with  the  passage 
of  this  measure,  he  will  place  In  the  hands 
of  a  competent  Individual,  preferably  Mr. 
Knudsen.  full  authority  to  proceed  with  the 
production  end  of  our  national -defense 
program. 

He  and  his  associates  will  be  responsible  for 
maklhg  many  of  the  decisions.  In  constant 
consulUtion  with  the  President  and  the  Army 
and  Navy  Departaments,  as  to  the  amount 
and  the  allocation  of  material  and  supplies 
under  the  terms  of  this  act. 

Par  from  having  hysteria  over  the  con- 
centration of  so  much  power  In  the  hands 
of  one  man.  the  American  people  wUl  be  able 
to  breathe  more  freely  the  moment  this 
measure  becomes  law,  knowing  that  the  Con- 
gress has  done  its  part  to  aid  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive In  carrying  out  the  great  program  which 
so  vitally  affects  the  lives  and  futures  of  each 
and  every  citizen. 

The  people  of  Iowa  who  placed  me  In  the 
United  States  Senate  are.  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, not  more  than  two  or  three  genera- 
tions removed  from  some  sturdy  European 
race.  They,  like  the  majority  cf  people  In 
this  Nation,  are  descended  from  Scandinavian, 
Irish.  German.  English.  Italian.  Greek.  Dutch. 
French.  Caech.  Slav.  Swiss,  or  Russian  an- 
cestors. Without  exception  they  or  their  fore- 
bears came  to  the  United  States  to  enjoy  o\ir 
democratic  land  of  freedom.  Many  of  them 
came  to  escape  oppression  In  their  native 
land. 

^  Only  jresterday  one  of  my  good  friends  told 
me^iiiiout  his  father  and  his  uncle  who  ran 
away  frOm^ -g  European  military  state  In 
order  to  escape  oppression  there.  Those  two 
immigrant  boys  were  so  aprpeclatlve  of  the 
opportunities  which  America  gave  them  that 
the  older  boy.  within  2  years  of  the  date  that 
■■^he  sought  refuse  here  from  the  oppression 
of  his  homeland,  volunteered  In  the  United 
States  Army  and  was  later  killed  on  the  bat- 
tlefield defending  this  Union. 

We  who  support  the  defense  measure  be- 
lieve that  through  It  we  may  give  aid  to 
democracy  abroad  and  thereby  help  to  pre- 
serve democracy  at  home.  We  are  striving  to 
consolidate  and  cement  and  make  one  the 
varied  nationalities  that  constitute  America. 
We  believe  that  in  that  effort  we  may  count 
upon  the  understanding  support  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  the  land  of  their  birth 
or  descent. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  some  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  defense  bill  believe  that  they 
are  pleasing  some  members  of  their  voting 
^eonatltuencles  back  home,  because  of  their 
ancestral  ties  to  European  nations  Involved 
In  this  conflict,  by  their  vocal  opposition  to 
the  President  and  his  foreign  poUcy. 

1  believe  that  their  conduct  has  been 
deeply  resented  by  the  vast  majority  of  our 
foreign-bom  dtteens  and  their  children,  who 
are  as  ardent  in  their  devotion  to  the  United 
States  and  all  that  It  stands  for  as  those 
Americans  so  fortunate  as  to  trace  heir 
ancestry  to  the  founders  of  this  Republic. 

This  critical  hour  In  the  life  of  this  Nation 
Is  not  the  time  for  any  of  us  to  Indulge  in 
lIl-adTised  speech,  the  consequence  of  which 
Is  to  stir  up  racial  or  religious  prejudice,  for 
the  purpose  of  frustrating  a  united  effort  to 
defend  the  precious  liberties  which  are  ours 
-  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  by  a  beneficent  Providence. 

To  the  mothers  all  over  America,  thousands 
of  whom  have  written  me,  may  I  say  that  I 
realize  that  you  have  Just  cause  for  the  con- 
cern which  you  feel,  and  I  regret  that  by  ex- 
tnvagant   and   tinwarranted  statements  in 


the  course  of  the  debate  here  in  the  Congress 
much  has  been  said  to  alarm  you.  It  should 
be  borne  In  mind  that  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  are  many  who  have  boys  of 
their  own  of  mUltary  age— many  of  us  have 
boys  already  in  the  service. 

Be  assfured  that  your  appeals  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  are  not  falling  upon  deaf 
and  unsympathetic  ears.  The  interest  of  oiu 
boys,  yoius  and  ours,  is  foremost  in  the 
thoughts  of  those  you  have  sent  here  to  rep- 
resent you.  This  may  be  the  gravest  hour  in 
the  history  of  this  Republic.  Fully  realizing 
the  gravity  of  the  day.  I  believe  that  H  R. 
1776,  If  enacted  Into  law.  wUl  greatly  lessen 
the  danger  of  America  being  drawn  into  the 
conflicts  now  raging. 


The  Lease-Lend  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  March  5  Uegislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


BRIEF  BY  LOUIS  P.  McCABE 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
CoNGESSioNAL  RECORD  a  brief  on  the  bill 
H.  R.  1776.  prepared  by  Mr.  Louis  F.  Mc- 
Cabe,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Lawyers'  Committee  to  Keep  the 
United  States  Out  of  War. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Thx  Enactment  or  H.  R.  1776  Means  the  End 

OF  Ottb  Democratic  CoNsnTtrnoNAt  Gov- 

XSNMENT 

The  enactment  of  lease-lend  bill  (H.  R.  1776) 
would  amount  to  an  unconstitutional  sur- 
render of  aU  legislative  power  to  the  Execu- 
tive Department,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  dictatorial  regime  governing  by  decree; 
would    constitute    a    nulllflcation    of    the 
Johnson  and  Neutrality  Acts  in  letter  and 
in  spirit:  would  authorize  acts  of  war;  and 
would  be  the  culminating  step  leading  to 
our  direct  involvement  In  the  armed  con- 
flict abroad,  in  disregard  ci  the  will  of  the 
people  and  their  elected  representatives 
For  more  than   150  years  the  democratic 
system  of  popular  government,  with  its  sepa- 
ration of  powers  between  distinct  branches  of 
government  and  its  checks  and  balances,  has 
been  the  American  way.    Through  that  sys- 
tem, the  people  have  sought  the  maintenance 
and    expansion    of    the    democratic    process; 
through  that  system,  the  men  and  women  of 
America  have  striven  for  increased  economic 
security;  and  through  that  system,  they  have 
sought  to  insure  the  avoidance  of  devastating 
and   useless  wars.     The    attempt   to  destroy 
the  American  system  of  Government,  to  sub- 
stitute dictatorship  for  democracy,  autocracy 
for  freedom,  war  for  peace,  leads  to  the  de- 
struction of  that  American  way  of  life.    To- 
day  no  more  sacred  duty  rests  on  the  lawyer 
and  layman  alike  than  that  of  preserving  the 
precious  heritage  of  popular  government. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  Lawyers  Com- 
mittee To  Keep  the  United  States  Out  of 
War  submits  this  memorandum.  We  are 
officers  of  the  law,  sworn  to  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.    We  are  op- 


posed, therefore,  to  any  unlawful  attack 
upon  that  fundamental  document  and  the 
form  of  government  which  it  represents. 
We  are  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a 
benevolent  despotism  without  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  We  hold  it  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  basic  tenets  of  our  legal 
system  to  vest  all  governmental  power,  exec- 
utive legislative,  and  Judicial,  In  one  person. 
We  are  not  concerned  with  the  sincerity  of 
individuals.  We  deem  it  dangerous  and  un- 
lawfxil  for  any  Government  official  to  request 
a  delegation  of  arbitrary  power  in  trust 
Ovirs  is  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of 

men.  ■ 

Finally,  we  call  upon  the  Members  or 
Congress,  representatives  of  aU  the  people, 
to  perform  their  sworn  duty  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  We  call 
upon  them  to  refuse  to  surrender  the  legis- 
lative power,  directly  or  indirectly.  We 
warn  against  the  surrender  of  this  power 
for  even  a  day.  The  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  American  people  are  opposed  to 
war.  Yet  step  by  step,  in  contravention  of 
statutes  passed  by  Congress,  through  Execu- 
Uve  flat,  the  will  of  the  people  is  thwarted. 
In  this  brief  we  will  show  (1)  that  H.  R. 
1776  would  destroy  our  existing  form  of  gov- 
ernment, creating  a  military  dictatorship  at 
home;  and  (2)  that  H.  R.  1776  would  au- 
thorize undeclared  war  and  would  lead  nec- 
essarily to  our  involvement  In  the  armed 
conflict  abroad. 

The  path  of  a  nation's  life  Is  often 
marked  by  cross  roads  which  entail  historic 
choices.  These  choices  are  not  difficult  to 
make  if  one  can  see  the  guide  posts.  Who. 
indeed,  would  not  follow  the  high  road  to 
progress,  to  peace,  and  to  prosperity?  But 
there  are  those  who  would  remove  the  signs, 
who  would  lead  a  people  into  a  morass  and 
bog  of  destruction  and  despair.  Not  so 
long  ago  the  following  words  of  admonition 
were  broadcast  to  the  American  people: 

"If  war  should  break  out  again  in  an- 
other continent,  let  us  not  blink  the  fact 
that  we  woMld  find  in  this  country  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who,  seeking  immediate 
riches— fools'  gold— would  attempt  to  break 
down  or  evade  our  neutrality. 

"They  would  tell  you — and,  unfortimately, 
their  views  would  get  wide  publicity— that 
if  they  could  produce  and  ship  this  and 
that  and  the  other  article  to  belligerent 
nations  the  unemployed  of  America  would 
all  find  work.  They  would  tell  you  that 
if  they  could  extend  credit  to  warring  na- 
tions that  credit  would  be  used  in  the 
United  States  to  build  homes  and  factories 
and  pay  our  debts.  They  woiUd  teU  you 
that  America  once  more  would  capture  the 
trade  of  the  world. 

"It  would  be  hard  to  resist  that  clamor: 
it  would  be  hard  for  many  Ainericans,  I 
fear,  to  look  beyond— to  realize  the  inevit- 
able penalties,  the  inevitable  day  of  reckon- 
ing, that  come  from  a  false  prosperity. 
To  resist  the  clamor  of  that  greed,  if  war 
should  come,  would  require  the  unswerving 
support  of  all  Americans  who  love  peace. 

"If  we  face  the  choice  of  profits  or  peace, 
the  Nation  will  answer— must  answer— 'W© 
choose  peace.'  It  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to 
encourage  such  a  body  of  public  opinion  in 
this  country  that  the  answer  will  be  clear 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  unanimous." 

This  prophetic  analysis  was  made  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  second  World  War.  It 
was  uttered  at  Chautauqua.  N.  Y.,  August  14, 
1936.  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  President  of 
the  United  States.  Warning  against  the  at- 
tempts which  would  be  made  to  drag  our 
country  into  war.  Mr.  Roosevelt  continued: 

"Peace  will  depend  on  day-to-day  decisions. 
At  this  late  date,  with  the  wisdom  which  is 
so  easy  after  the  event,  we  find  it  possible  to 
trace  the  tragic  series  cf  small  decisions  which 
led  Europe  into  the  Great  War  in  1914  and 
eventually  engulfed  us  and  many  other  na- 
tions. 
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"We  can  keep  out  of  war  if  those  who  watch 
and  decide  have  a  sufficiently  detailed  under- 
standing of  international  affairs  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  small  decisions  of  each  day  do 
not  lead  toward  war  and  if.  at  the  same  time, 
they  possess  the  courage  to  say  'No'  to  those 
who  selfishly  or  unwisely  would  let\is  go  to 
war." 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  present  conflict, 
the  administration  scrapped  the  Chautauqua 
speech.  Prom  that  time  on.  and  day  by  day, 
from  bundles  to  destroyers,  from  tanks  to 
bombers,  from  "all  aid  short  of  war"  to  "all 
aid,  Including  war,"  the  American  people  have 
been  led,  step  by  step,  into  participation  in  a 
foreign  war  of  colossal  magnitude,  a  war  not 
of  the  American  people's  choosing,  and  a 
war  for  which  they  have  nothing  but  ab- 
horrence. 

The  way  to  war  is  to  prepare  for  war.  The 
way  to  peace  is  to  prepare  for  peace.  This  is 
the  bitter  lesson  which  the  American  people 
have  learned.  The  necessities  of  the  case  re- 
quire that  we  analyze  H.  R.  1776  to  deternune 
whether  this  legislation  is  "preparation  for 
war"  or  "preparation  for  peace." 

A.  MAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  H.  S.  1776 

Definition  of  "defense  article": 

"SBC.  2.  As  used  in  this  act — 

"(a)  The  term  'defense  article*  means — 

"(1)  Any  weapon,  mimition.  aircraft,  ves- 
sel or  boat; 

" (2)  Any  machinery,  facility,  tool,  material, 
or  supply  necessary  for  the  manufactvire.  pro- 
duction, processing,  repair,  servicing,  or  oper- 
ation of  any  article  described  in  this  sub- 
section; 

"(3)  Any  component  material  or  part  of 
our  equipment  for  any  article  described  in 
this  subsection; 

"(4)  Any  other  commodity  or  article  for 
defense.  Such  term  "defense  article"  Includes 
any  article  described  in  this  subsection: 
manufactured  or  produced  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3.  or  to  which  the  United  States  or  any 
foreign  government  has  or  hereafter  acquires 
title,  possession,  or  control." 

Powers  granted  to  Executive: 

"Sec.  3.  (A)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law,  the  President  may,  from 
time  to  time,  when  he  deems  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  defense,  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  War.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
or  the  head  of  any  other  department  or  agency 
of  the  Government: 

"(1)  To  manufacture  In  arsenals,  factories, 
the  shipyards  under  their  Jurisdiction,  or 
otherwise  procure,  any  defense  article  for  the 
Government  of  any  country  whose  defense  the 
President  deems  vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States. 

"(2)  To  sell. Transfer,  exchange,  lease,  lend, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of,  to  any  such  govern- 
ment, any  defense  article,  but  no  defense 
article  not  manufactured  or  procured  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  In  any  way  be  disposed 
of  under  this  paragraph,  except  after  cou- 
Bviltatlon  with  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
or  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  of  the  Navy, 
or  both.  The  value  of  defense  articles  dis- 
posed of  in  any  way  under  authority  from 
fvmds  heretofore  appropriated  shall  not  exceed 
$1,300,000,000. 

"(3)  To  test,  inspect,  prove,  repair,  outfit, 
recondition,  or  otherwise  to  place  in  good 
working  order  any  defense  article  for  any  such 
government. 

"(4)  To  communicate  to  any  such  govern- 
ment any  defense  Information  pertaining  to 
any  defense  article  furnished  to  such  govern- 
ment under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
"(5)  To  release  for  export  any  defense 
article  to  any  such  government. 

"(B)  The  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
any  such  foreign  government  receives  any  aid 
authorized  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  those 
which  the  President  deems  satisfactory,  and 
the  benefit  to  the  United  States  may  be  pay- 
ment or  repayment  in  kind  or  property,  or 
any  other  direct  or  indirect  benefit  which  the 
President  deems  satisfactory. 


"Sec.  9.  The  President  may.  from  time  to 
time,  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  he  may 
exercise  any  power  or  authority  conferred  on 
him  by  this  act  through  such  department, 
agency,  or  officer  tis  he  shall  direct. ' 

H.  R.  1776  CONSTrrUTES  AN  EVASION  OF  EXISTINO 
STATUTES  (JOHNSON  ACT.  THE  NEUTRALITT 
ACT.    ACT  OF    1917)   ' 

In  analyzing  the  effect  of  section  3  (A)  of 
the  bill,  Congressman  Dirksen.  of  Illinois,  has 
stated  as  to  the  effect  of  the  words  "not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  other 
law"  (Congressional  Record,  January  16. 
1941,  p.  A163)  : 

"This  language  is  so  broad  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  President  to  Ignore  not  only 
the  provisions  of  existing  law  but  the  provi- 
sions of  any  act  which  may  hereafter  be 
placed  on  the  statute  books  by  Congress. 
It  would  destroy  the  power  of  Congress  to 
place  any  curb  whatsoever  upon  the  Presi- 
dent should  that  course  become  necessary. 
Moreover,  it  appears  to  be  the  plain  purpose 
of  this  language  to  circumvent  the  provisions 
of  the  Johnson  Act.  the  Neutrality  Act.  and 
the  act  of  1917,  which  Interdicts  the  transfer 
of  war  vessels  and  equipment  without  the 
sanction  of  the  War  Department  and  the 
Navy  Department.  There  is  the  odor  of  sub- 
terfuge about  such  a  proceeding.  The  coura- 
geous thing  to  do  would  be  to  resolve  the 
Issues  squarely  by  suggesting  the  repeal  of 
the  aforesaid  statutes  and  let  the  matter  be 
openly  and  courageously  resolved  in  Congress 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people." 

The  United  States  News  (January  17.  1941). 
in  an  article  entitled  "Power  to  Aid  Britain 
to  the  Hilt."  states  (p.  11) : 

"The  bill  would  end  the  cash  provisions 
of  the  Neutrality  Act  by  authorizing  the 
transfer  of  guns,  planes,  tanks,  and  ships — 
either  on  hand  or  in  production — on  terms 
'which  the  President  deems  satisfactory,'  and 
these  may  be  'pajrment  or  repayment  in  kind 
or  property,  or  any  other  direct  or  indirect 
benefit.'  Some  Congressmen  even  have  their 
doubts  that  the  'carry'  provisions  of  the  Neu- 
trality Act  would  remain." 

In  Congressional  Record,  January  20,  1941. 
page  A167  a  letter  addressed  to  Senator  Ed- 
win C.  Johnson,  of  Colorado,  by  a  constitu- 
ent, states: 

"A  few  years  ago  when  the  neutrality  bill 
was  passed  people  were  thinking  of  keeping 
this  country  out  of  war.  People  then  were 
much  more  able  to  think  than  they  are  today 
because  they  were  not  influenced  by  a  v 
hysteria  and  fear.  In  my  way  of  thinking 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  neutrality  bUl 
has  succeeded  in  keeping  us  out  of  the  war 
to  date.'  Had  It  not  been  for  the  neutrality 
bill  we  wovild  have  had  our  ships  in  belliger- 
ent waters  and,  of  course,  several  would  have 
already  been  sunk.  Sinking  any  of  our  ships, 
either  passenger  or  naval  vessels,  would  un- 
doubtedly arouse  indignation  among  the 
majority  of  American  people,  which  would 
without  any  question  have  us  in  the  war. 
It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  dictators  real- 
ize this,  since,  in  general,  they  have  hesitated 
in  committing  acts  that  would  stir  us  up 
too  much." 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  has  ad- 
mitted that  the  provisions  of  the  Neutrality 
Act    would   be    superseded    (the   diplomatic 


•  The  historical  and  legislative  background 
of  the  Neutrality  Act  and  of  the  Johnson 
Act,  and  their  significance  today  with  rela- 
tion to  H.  R.  1776  Is  set  forth  in  part  1  of 
the  Appendix  to  the  Memorandum. 

»Cf.  The  first  Whereas  clause  (express- 
ing the  dominant  purpose)  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  of  1939  declares: 

"Whereas,  the  United  States,  desiring  to 
preserve  its  neutrality  in  wars  between  for- 
eign states  and  desiring  also  to  avoid  in- 
volvement therein    •     •     •." 


term  for  repealing  existing  legislation  which 
conflicts  with  the  proposed  legislation — the 
layman  regards  this  as  evasion  or  violation 
of  existing  statutes)  by  H.  R.  1776: 

Memorandum  Issued  by  State  Department 
concerning  Secretary  Hull's  statement  to  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  the  re- 
lation of  H.  R.  1776  to  domestic  and  interna- 
tional law  (New  York  Times,  January  16. 
1941): 

"Having  in  mind  the  provisions  of  section 
3  (a)   it  follows  that:  •  •  • 

"(2)   The  Neutrality  Act  of  1939 

"Section  7  of  this  act,  which  prohibits  the 
extension  of  loans  or  credits  to  a  belligerent 
government,  is  not  by  tta  terms  made  ap- 
plicable to  this  Government  but  it  does  apply 
to  a  corporation  such  as  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  In  any  event  the  prohibition  would 
be  superseded  by  the  new  act  Insofar  as 
transactions  by  this  Government  are  con- 
cerned." 

In  fact  the  majority  report  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  admits  that  H.  R. 
1776  violates  (although  it  employs  the  term 
"modifles"  rather  than  the  actual  term  "vio- 
lates") the  provisions  of  the  Neutrality  Act. 

"Nor  doies  this  bill  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939  which  by  its  terms 
is  applicable  to  private  persons  and  corpo- 
rations and  not  to  the  Government  itself. 
Section  7  is  the  only  provisions  of  the  Neu- 
trality Act  which  might  poaslbly  apply  to 
the  Government. 

"That  section  is  not  by  its  express  terms 
made  applicable  to  this  Government,  al- 
though it  does  apply  to  Governmenr  corpo- 
rations such  as  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  of  that  section  un 
the  floor  of  the  Congress  on  the  Neutrality 
Act  of  1939.  some  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress thought  that  it  would  apply  to  the  ex- 
tension of  credit  by  the  Government.  (See 
(1939)  85  Congressional  Record  1665,  D.  I.; 
(1939)  85  Congressional  Record  84,  D.  I.) 
However,  even  If  it  should  be  assumed  that 
the  spirit  of  section  7  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
makes  it  applicable  to  the  Government,  it 
would  be  modified  by  this  bill  insofar  as  ex- 
tensions of  credit  by  the  Government  may 
conceivably  be  Involved  and  only  to  that 
extent."  ^ 

In  the  same  memorandum.  Secretary  Hull 
also  admitted  that  H.  R.  1776  conflicted  with 
existing  statutes  (act  of  June  15.  1917.  sec.  33. 
U.  S.  C,  title  18;  act  of  Mar.  4.  1909,  sees.  23, 
24,  U.  S.  C.  title  18) .  The  Secretary  again 
employed  the  term  "superseded"  to  indicate 
the  conflict  between  H.  R.  1776  and  existing 
statutes. 

"(3)  United  States  Code,  titU  18 

"Section  23  makes  it  unlawful  to  fit  out  or 
arm  In  the  United  States  a  vessel  with  intent 
that  it  shall  be  employed  In  the  service  of  a 
foreign  belligerent  against  a  power  or  people 
with  which  the  United  States  are  at  peace. 

"Section  24  makes  it  unlawful  to  increase 
or  augment  in  our  ports  the  force  of  a  ship 
of  war  or  other  armed  vessel  belonging  to  a 
belligerent  power. 

"Section  33  makes  it  unlawful  during  a 
war  In  which  the  United  States  is  neutral  to 
send  out  of  our  Jurisdiction  any  vessel  built, 
armed  or  equipped  as  a  vessel  of  war  for  de- 
livery to  a  belligerent  nation. 

"These  provisions  would  be  superseded  by 
the  new  act." 

The  majority  rejwrt  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  admits  that  the  provi- 
sions of  H.  R.  1776  are  inconsistent  with 
existing  statutes.  Although  the  report  em- 
ploys the  term  "suspend"  to  describe  the 
effect  of  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  1776.  it  Is 
clear  that  the  existing  statutes  are  actually 
nullified  thereby.  Thus,  the  majority  re- 
port declares: 

"The  only  effect  of  the  phrase  •notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  any  other  law'  It 
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to  suspend  the  application  of  such  Inconsist- 
ent laws  In  order  to  make  possible  the  effec- 
tive carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3  (A).  •  •  •  Thus.  H.  R.  ir76.  In- 
Mf«^  BM  It  proTldes  that  military  equipment 
can  be  disposed  of  on  such  terms  as  the 
President  deems  satisfactory,  would  prevail 
over  •  statute  requiring  public  advertise- 
ment before  military  equipment  can  be 
transferred.  Also,  the  present  bill,  by  em- 
powering the  President  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  for  example,  to  build  or 
procure  torpedo  bcaU  specifically  for  a  bel- 
ligerent whose  defense  is  vital  to  our  de- 
fense and  to  release  them  for  export,  wouid 
prevail  over  section  3  of  the  act  of  June  15, 
1917  (40  Btat.  232) ,'  which  now  makes  It  un- 
lawful to  send  out  of  the  United  States  a 
vessel  of  war  buUt  for  a  beUlgerent." 

BUUaUT    POWEBS    CRANTD    TO    PSXSn>EMT    MAT 
LZAO    TO    WAS 

1.  H.  R.  1776  contemplates  acts  of  war  in 

violation  of  international  law 

Secretary  of  State  Hull,  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  de- 
clared. In  effect,  that  H.  R.  1T76  violated 
established  principles  of  international  law: 

"(4)    r/i«  Hague  Convention  of  1907 

"Hague  convention  xm  of  1907  states  In 
Article  VI  that  the  supply,  in  any  manner, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  a  neutral  power  to 
a  belligerent  power,  of  warships,  ammunition, 
or  war  material  of  any  kind  whatever,  la 
forbidden.' 

"Article  XVII  states  that  in  neutral  ports 
beUlgerent  warships  'may  only  carry  out  such 
repairs  as  arc  absolutely  necessary  to  render 
them  seaworthy,  and  may  not  add  In  any 
manner  whatsoever  to  their  fighting  force.' 

"Article  3CVni  states  that  belligerent  war- 
ships may  not  make  use  of  neutral  ports  for 
Teplenlshiog  or  Increasing  their  supplies  of 
war  material  or  their  armament'." 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Hague  Convention  of  1907  was  signed  by  the 
United  States  and  ratified  by  the  United 
States  Senate  on  February  23,  1907.  In  fact, 
the  official  citation  of  these  statutes  is  36  U. 
8.  Statutes  at  Large.  2415.  Hence,  to  do  the 
things  contemplated  by  the  proposed  act 
would  violate  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  international  law.  The 
things  contemplated  by  the  proposed  act 
would  thus  constitute  acts  of  war  and  there- 
by involve  our  country  directly  in  the  con- 
flict. 

2.  B.  M.  1776  grants  the  President  power  to 

provide  convoys 

In  view  of  the  extraordinary  powers  granted 
the  President  under  H.  R.  1776,  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  proposed  bill  contains  no  lan- 
guage which  would  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
American  Navy  for  the  purpose  of  convoying 
supply  ships  to  belligerent  nations.  Oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  have  maintained  that  "the 
legislation  gave  the  President  power  to  pro- 
Tide  convoys,  the  use  of  which  would  lead  to 
the  sinking  of  American  ships  and  war." 
(New  York  Times.  January  22,  1941  ) 

Arthur  Krock.  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times,  has  declared  In  an 
article  (New  York  Times,  January  14.  1941): 

"As  It  was  written,  the  lend-lease  bill  can  be 
construed  to  permit  the  President  to  order 
Navy  convoys  for  British  supply  ships  and 
turn  over  to  any  other  nation  Army  stores  and 
Navy  stores  and  vessels.  Should  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, under  the  broad  latitude  allowed  him  to 
decide  what  Is  'national  defense,'  choose  to  do 
any  of  tbeee  things  there  Is  little  doubt  the 
Attorney  General  could  find  the  authority." 
(Mr.  Krock  had  previously  stated  in  the  arti- 
cle that  "(1)  Oovemment  law  officers  nearly 
•hra;*  find  law  whereby  the  President  can  do 


what  seems  to  him  best*  and  (2)  the  high 
courts  are  now  disposed  to  support  this 
attitude.") 

H.  R.  1778,  section  3  (A)  (2)  thereof  grants 
the  President  power  "to  sell,  transfer,  ex- 
change, lease,  lend,  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
•  •  •  any  defense  article"  and  also  grants 
(sec.  9)  the  President  power  to  "promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act."  Thus  if  the  President 
should  decide  that  convoys  were  necessary 
to  effect  the  transfer  of  war  supplies  (or  any 
commodity  for  defense)  to  a  belligerent,  the 
President  could  promulgate  "rules  and  regu- 
lations" to  that  effect.  Since  supreme  dis- 
cretion and  power  are  vested  under  section 
9  in  the  President,  the  President's  decision 
would  be  final  and  not  subiect  to  any  limita- 
tion or  restriction. 

In  fact,  an  ominous  foreboding  that  H.  R. 
1776  could  be  construed  to  permit  convoys 
appeared  in  the  testimony  of  Secretary  Hull 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
in  reply  to  Representative  Tinkham's  ques- 
tion: 

"TiNKHAM.  Would  you  favor  using  Amer- 
ican war  vessels  to  convoy  merchant  ships 
to  England? 

"Hoix  (hesitating).  I  am  obligated  by  the 
Government  to  be  circvimspect  In  answering 
some  questions  In  public  session."  (Testi- 
mony as  reported  by  the  United  States  News, 
January  24,  1941,  p.  12.) 

It  is  significant  that  the  President's  state- 
ment. New  York  Times.  January  22,  1941. 
"That  he  had  never  considered  using  Ameri- 
can naval  vessels  to  convoy  ships  bearing 
supplies  to  Great  Britain"  does  not  deny  that 
such  power  Is  granted  by  the  proposed  H.  R. 
1776 — the  President's  statement  may  have 
reference  only  to  a  present  Intention  to  exer- 
cise such  power.  In  fact,  the  language  "He 
had  never  considered  using  American  vessels 
to  convoy  ships"  presupposes  Presidential 
power  to  order  Navy  convoys — a  power  which 
is  not  found  in  existing  statutes,  and  there- 
fore must  refer  to  the  proposed  legislation. 
The  President's  statement  at  his  press  con- 
ference may  well  be  explained  by  the  desire 
to  head  off  the  opposition  to  H.  R  1776,  for. 
as  the  New  York  Times  declared.  January 
22,  1941: 

"Opponents  of  the  administration  lease- 
lend  bill  have  usee"  these  suggestions  as  a 
lever  in  their  fight  against  the  measure, 
maintaining  that  the  legislation  gave  the 
President  power  to  provide  convoys,  the  vise 
of  which  would  lead  to  the  sinking  of  Ameri- 
can ships,  and  war." 

Congressman  Dirksen's  letter  to  the  qbair- 
man  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
(Congressional  Record,  January  16,  1941, 
p.  A163)  declared: 

"It  must  be  generally  agreed  that  the  use 
of  our  fleet  to  convoy  supply  ships  is  the 
surest  way  of  involving  this  Nation  in  war  at 
cjce,  and  no  such  power  should  be  entrusted 
to  the  Chief  Executive." 

The  reality  of  Congressman  Dirksen's  ob- 
servations is  attested  to  by  President  Roose- 
velt himself.  Referring  to  President  Roose- 
velt's statement  hi  his  press  confeience  of 
January  21  (and  to  retiring  Ambassador 
Kennedy's  statement)  relative  to  the  use  of 
United  States  warships  to  convoy  shipments 
of  war  supplies  to  Great  Britain: 

"That,  they  agreed,  would  be  a  short  cut 
to  getting  the  United  SWtes  into  the  war." 
(New  York  Herald  Tribune,  January  22, 
1941.) 


•The  validity  of  this  conclusion  Is  at- 
tested to  by  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  destroyer-base  deal,  which 
opinion  Is  analysed  In  the  Appendix  (part 
2)  to  this  Memorandum. 


To  allay  the  opposition  to  granting  the 
President  power  to  order  United  States  war- 
ships to  convoy  shipments  of  war  supplies, 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Inserted 
an  amendment  (section  3  (d))  to  provide 
that  the  biU  shall  not  "be  construed  to  au- 
thorize or  permit  the  authorization  of  con- 
voy mg  vessels  by  naval  vessels  of  the  United 
States  " 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  amendment  does 
not  prohibit  naval  convoys,  although  people 
have  been  led  to  believe  this.  In  fact,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee clearly  implied  that  the  President 
already  has  the  power  to  order  convoys,  even 
without  H.  R.  1776: 

"The  convoy  amendment  to  the  lease-lend 
bill.  Chairman  Bloom  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  said,  could  not  be  made 
any  more  explicit.  'We  Jiist  expressed  the 
thought  of  the  committee  that  this  bill  will 
not  give  the  President  the  right  to  use  con- 
voys if  he  doesn't  already  have  it,'  he  ex- 
plained." (New  York  Times.  January  31. 
1941.) 

Indeed,  since  the  President  himself  agrees 
that  the  use  of  naval  convoys  "would  be  a 
short  cut  to  getting  the  United  States  into 
the  war"  (supra,  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
January  22,  1941).  the  failure  to  include  In 
H.  R.  1776  an  express  prohibition  against  the 
use  of  naval  convoys  is  an  Indication  of  the 
weight  to  be  attached  to  the  statement  of 
the  majority  report  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  that: 

"It  is  the  considered  view  of  your  com- 
mittee. Insofar  as  human  minds  can  evaluate 
the  situation,  that  the  possible  effect  of  the 
bin  will  be  to  keep  us  out  of  war  rather  than 
to  get  us  Into  it." 

What  to  the  President  Is  "a  short  cut  to 
getting  the  United  States  Into  the  war"  Is 
not  prohibited  in  a  bill  calculated,  according 
to  the  majority  of  the  House  committee,  "to 
keep  us  out  of  war." 

3.  H.  R.  1776  grants  the  President  power  to 
seize  belligerent  vessels  in  American  ports 

H.  R.  1776  grants  the  President  power  "to 
sell,  transfer,  exchange,  lease,  lend,  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  •  •  •  any  defense  article" 
(section  3  (A)  (2)).  "Defense  article,"  ac- 
cording to  section  2.  means,  among  other 
things,  any  vessel  or  boat  "to  which  the 
United  States  or  any  foreign  government  has 
or  hereafter  acquires  title,  possession,  or  con- 
trol" (section  2  (A)  (1).  2  (A)  (4)).  Thus, 
vessels  which  belong  to  Germany,  Italy,  Japan, 
or  for  that  matter  Great  Britain  or  "any 
foreign  government."  could  be  "transferred" 
or  "otherwise  disposed  of"  by  the  President. 
It  is  known  that  an  official  of  Great  Britain 
has  urged  the  United  States  to  turn  over  to 
Great  Britain  vessels  in  American  ports  be- 
longing to  Germany  and  Italy  and  that  the 
latter  powers  have  warned  against  such  action. 

Congressman  Dirksen,  of  Illinois,  has,  in 
fact,  warned  that  the  language  in  H.  R. 
1776— 

"might  be  construed  as  authority  to  take 
over  foreign  vessels  which  now  lie  in  our 
ports.  Such  an  act  would  be  an  act  of  war 
and  that  power  cannot,  and  should  not,  be 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  President."  (Let- 
ter from  Hon.  Everett  M.  Dirksen  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs;  Congressional  Record,  Janu- 
ary 16.  1941.  p.  A163.) 

As  though  to  offset  these  warnings  that 
H.  R.  1776  would  authorize  the  President  to 
take  over  foreign  vessels  which  now  lie  In 
otir  ports,  the  majority  report  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  declares: 

"However,  this  additional  language.  In 
section  2  (A)  of  the  bill  setting  forth  what 
Is  Included  In  the  phrase  'defense  article' 
Is  not  intended  to,  and  does  not.  In  any 
way  enlarge  or  modify  the  powers  of  the 
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Government  to  requisition  any  defense  ar- 
ticles such  as  foreign  ships  interned  In  our 
ports." 

Note  the  word  "enlarge,"  Implidng  existing 
power  to  requisition  foreign  sh^s  interned 
In  our  ports.  And.  If  it  be,  as  the  majority 
report  would  seem  to  say.  that  H.  R.  1776 
ooes  not  authorize  the  selztire  of  foreign 
ships  Interned*  In  our  ports.  It  would  be  a 
most  simple  thing  to  say  so  expressly  In 
the  bill — for  it  could  most  easily  contain  a 
prohibition  against  seizing  foreign  ships 
which  lie  in  our  ports.  It  Is  such  evasive 
language  which  reveals  the  hidden  powers 
In  H.  R.  1776.  Again,  the  failure  to  Insert 
an  express  prohibition  against  seizing  for- 
eign vessels  sheds  light  on  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  bill — notwithstanding  the  major- 
ity report's  statement  that  the  bill  is  cal- 
culated "to  keep  us  out  of  war."  The  fail- 
ure to  Insert  a  prohibition  against  an  act 
of  war  Is  evidence  that  acts  of  war  are  In- 
deed authorized  by  H.  R.  1776.  The  lan- 
guage in  the  majority  report  will  surely  not 
restrain  such  acts  and  serves  to  Indicate 
the  true  character  of  the  bill. 

4.  H.  R.  1776  permits  b^illigerent  vessels  and 

aircraft  to  enter  our  ports 

H.  R.  1776  grants  the  President  power  "to 
test.  Inspect,  prove,  repair,  outfit,  recondi- 
tion, or  otherwise  to  place  in  good  working 
order  any  defense  article  for  any  such  gov- 
ernment" (sec.  3  (A)  (3)). 

Since  "defense  article"  Includes  "any  air- 
craft, vessel,  or  boat,"  the  warships  or  planes 
of  a  belligerent  ("whose  defense  the  Presi- 
dent deems  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States")  would  thus  be  permitted  to  enter 
our  ports  or  landing  fields  to  be  "tested,  re- 
paired, or  reconditioned.  •  If  then  a  naval 
battle  occurred,  the  warships  of  such  a  bel- 
ligerent could  seek  refuge  in  our  ports  (un- 
der H.  R.  1776),  Inviting  purstiit  and  battle 
in  our  waters  by  enemy  warships  and  air- 
craft. 

Thus,  the  United  States  News,  In  discussing 
H.  R.  1776,  states  that  the  biU  includes  a 
"surprise  provision  to  perciit  repair  and  out- 
fitting of  British  warships  In  American  ports." 
(United  States  News.  January  17,  1941,  p.  2.) 
Far  from  "keeping  war  away  from  our 
shores,"  the  proposed  bill  would  invite  war  to 
our  shores.  This  provision,  like  many  oth- 
ers. If  carried  out,  would  constitute  an  act  of 
war  and  would  legally  constitute  the  United 
States  a  belligerent  ally.  Involving  our  coun- 
try directly  In  the  conflict. 

H.  R.  1776  authorizes  undeclared  war  by 
President 

H.  R.  1776,  authorizing  acts  of  war  (here- 
tofore indicated) ,  does  thereby  authorize  un- 
declared war  by  the  President  In  contraven- 
tion of  the  Constitution  granting  Congress 
the  power  to  declare  war  (art.  1,  sec.  8,  cl.  11). 

Thus,  Arthur  Krock,  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Times.  In  analyz- 
ing H.  R.  1776,  declares: 
"its  terms  amount  In  substance  to  Presidential 
authority  to  make  war  without  advance  defi- 
nite submission  of  such  a  step  to  Congress." 
(New  York  Times,  January  14,  1941.) 

In  fact,  the  United  States  News  records  the 
following  observations: 

"An  impression  Is  growing.  Inside  and  out- 
side this  Government,  that  the  United  States 
ahready  Is  involved  in  war.  •  •  •  Senator 
Wheeler  asserts  that  there  Is  a  belief  In  the 
Army  and  Navy  that  the  United  States  will 
be  In  war  by  April.  Retired  naval  officers 
of  high  rank  are  saying  that  the  country 
really  is  at  war."  (United  States  News,  Jan- 
uary 24,  1941,  p.  10.) 

5.  H.  R.  1776  gives  the  Prendent  power  to  give 
aujay  the  entire  American  Navy  and  air 
fleet 

Section  3  grants  the  President  power  "to 
sell,  transfer,  exchange,  lease,  lend,  or  other- 
wise dispose  of,  to  any  such  government  any 
defense  article,"    Shace  "defense  article"  in- 


cludes "any  aircraft,  vessel,  or  boat."  the  Presi- 
dent Is  thus  empowered  to  transfer  or  give 
away  the  entire  United  States  Navy  and  the 
entire  United  States  air  fleet,  since  no  re- 
striction or  limitation  whatsoever  exists  In 
the  proposed  statute. 

Thus,  Congressman  Dirksen  points  out: 

"The  language  of  the  present  bill  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  President  to  strip  the 
defense  establishment  of  this  country.  It 
has  been  admitted  privately  by  some  Navy 
officials  that  we  cannot  spare  so  much  as  a 
rowboat  from  the  present  American  Navy  if 
we  are  to  keep  our  defenses  Intact  and  effi- 
ciently undertake  the  policing  of  this  hemi- 
sphere and  the  neutral  waters  around  it  In 
conformity  with  the  obligations  which  we  as- 
sumed at  the  Habana  Conference  last  year. 
It  therefore  becomes  imperative  that  the 
authority  of  the  President,  or  any  other  per- 
son, group,  or  agency,  to  strip  our  defenses  be 
specifically  limited  as  respects  our  Naval  Es- 
tablishment." 

Presumably  to  answer  the  statement  that 
H.  R.  1776  empowers  the  President  to  give 
away  the  entire  American  Navy  or  air  fleet, 
the  House  committee  has  added  an  amend- 
ment to  paragraph  2  of  section  3  (A),  pro- 
viding : 

"But  no  defense  article  not  manufacttired 
or  procured  under  paragraph  1  shall  in  any 
way  be  disposed  of  under  this  paragraph,  ex- 
cept after  such  consultation  with  the  Chief 
of  S'l^aff  of  the  Army  or  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  of  the  Navy,  or  both." 

In  -explanation  of  this  amendment  the 
majority  report  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  states: 

"(1)  Empowers  the  President  to  authorize 
the  disposition  of  defense  articles,  subject 
to  the  limitations  in  the  bill,  whether  or  not 
they  are  defense  articles  which  have  been 
manufactured  or  procured  especially  for  any 
country  the  defense  of  which  is  vital  to  our 
national  security.  If  the  equipment  to  be  so 
dispoised  of  Is  equipment  which  was  not  man- 
ufactured or  procured  speclflcally  for  such  a 
country,  then  the  disposition  can  only  be 
made  after  consultation  with  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army  or  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations of  the  Navy,  as  provided  by  your 
committee's  amendment  to  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  3  (A)." 

But,  as  is  obvious,  this  amendment  offers 
no  safeguard  at  all.  It  merely  requires  the 
President  to  consult  with  the  appropriate 
military  officers.  If  the  military  officer  Is  op- 
posed to  the  disposition  of  certain  military 
equipment,  the  President  can  nevertheless 
dispose  of  the  equipment,  since  the  only  re- 
quirement for  disposition  Is  that  it  be  made 
"after  consultation"  with  the  military  offi- 
cer. The  military  officer  has  no  veto  power, 
his  consent  Is  not  required,  no  certification 
Is  required  that  the  equipment  Is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  Nation's  defense.  Mere  consul- 
tation satisfies  the  requirements  for  disposi- 
tion of  the  equipment.  If  the  President  de- 
sired to  give  away  the  entire  Navy,  he  need 
merely  consult  with  the  military  officer,  and 
notwithstanding  his  opposition,  the  President 
would  be  free  to  go  ahead  with  the  transfer 
of  the  fleet.  In  the  act  of  June  28.  1940. 
an  effort  was  made  to  safeguard  the  military 
defense  by  providing  that  no  disposition 
could  be  made  unless  the  appropriate  mili- 
tary officer  was  satisfied  that  the  equipment 
was  not  essential  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States.  The  amendment  of  the  House  com- 
mittee will  not  in  any  real  way  curb  the 
unprecedented  power  granted  the  President — 
he  need  only  go  through  the  formality  of  a 
"consulation"  and  then  proceed  with  any  dis- 
position he  may  desire.  The  amendment 
cannot  only  be  Interpreted  as  a  means  to 
allay  and  confuse  public  opinion — with  or 
without  the  amendment,  the  President  has 
power  under  H.  R.  1776  to  give  away  the 
entire  Navy  and/or  air  fleet. 


6.  H.  R.  1776  would  authorize  the  President 
to  spend  countless  billions,  without  appro^ 
priation  by  Congress,  whose  burden  winild 
be  borne  by  the  American  people 

Section  6  of  H.  R.  1776  provides: 

"There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated from  time  to  time,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  and  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this  act." 

The  opinion  has  been  generated  from  "offi- 
cial" sources  that  the  blanket  powers  granted 
to  the  President  would  be  subject  to  congres- 
sional control  by  withholding  or  refusing  ap- 
propriations which  may  he  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  powers  granted  to  the  President. 
But  the  plain  fact  is  that  under  H.  R.  1778 
fvirther  congressional  appropriations  will  not 
be  necessary  at  all,  for  the  President,  under 
the  provisions  contained  In  H.  R.  1778.  will  be 
empowered  to  execute  without  further  ado  all 
the  supreme  powers  granted  to  him.  And  the 
authority  for  this  proposition  is  none  other 
than  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  brought 
out  in  his  testimony  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee: 

"  'Now.'  continued  Representative  Jonk- 
MAN.  'couldnt  the  President  transfer  to  Great 
Britain  all  the  defense  material  for  which 
Congress  has  just  appropriated  billions  with- 
out a  cent  being  appropriated  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee?' 

"Again  Secretary  Morgenthau  conferred 
with  Mr.  Foley  and  replied.  The  Treasury 
opinion  is  "yes." ' 

"At  this  point  Representative  Fish  Inter- 
posed to  say  that  he  wanted  the  record  to 
show  that  the  opinion  was  at  variance  with 
the  Secretary's  previous  contention  that  the 
Appropriation  Committees  of  Congress  would 
control  the  amount  used  in  the  ald-to-Brlt- 
aln  project  and  that  a  limitation  would  not  be 
wise."  (New  York  Herald  Tribune,  January 
16,  1941.) 

Thus,  Congress  would  have  no  control  over 
the  amount  used  In  the  ald-to-Brltaln  proj- 
ect which  Involves  a  cost  to  American  tax- 
payers estimated  variously  at  $3,000,000,000 
to  $10,000,000,000  (New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
January  22.  1941).  It  Is  well  to  recall  that 
In  Jvme  1940  the  first  Revenue  Act  of  1940 
was  enacted  which  added  approximately 
$1,000,000,000  to  the  tax  burden  of  the  low- 
Income  groups  and  consumers.  It  Is  little 
appreciated  that  the  cost  of  H.  R.  1778  will 
be  borne,  presently  and  ultimately,  by  the 
millions  of  Americans,  in  the  form  of  addi- 
tional and  heavier  taxes  and  Increased  living 
costs. 

7.  H.  R.   1776   explodes  the   arsenal-of-de* 

mocracy  myth 

H.  R.  1776.  which  gives  the  President  vir- 
tually unlimited  powers  and  contemplates 
acts  of  war,  is  needed,  it  Is  urged.  In  order 
to  convert  the  United  States  Into  an  arsenal 
of  democracy.  One  would  therefore  expect 
to  flnd  in  the  bill  references  to  democracy  or 
democratic  governments.  The  truth  is  that 
the  word  "democracy"  or  "democratic  gov- 
ernment" Is  not  even  mentioned  In  H.  R. 
1776. 

The  statute  provides  for  aid  "for  the  go7- 
ernment  of  any  country  whose  defense  the 
President  deems  vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States."  The  foreign  governments 
which  are  thtis  eligible  for  aid  may  be  Fas- 
cist, reactionary  governments,  but  such  fact 
woiild  not  disqualify  them  from  receiving  aid 
under  H.  R.  1776.  The  Fascist  government 
of  Franco  Spain  would  be  eligible — the  Fas- 
cist Petain  regime  would  be  eligible.  If  the 
Italian  Government  would  alter  its  attitude 
toward  the  conflict.  It  could  conceivably  be 
the  beneflclary  under  H.  R.  1776.  The  fact 
Is  that  the  Metaxas  regime  in  Greece  Is 
modeled  on  the  Nazi  form  of  government — 
completely  Fascist  In  character — yet  it  has 
been  accepted  that  Greece  would  be  eligible 
to  receive  aid  imder  H.  B.  1776.    Thus,  tiis 
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steta  (drafted  In  acoordence  with  the  Presi- 
dent's wlabei)  which  grants  the  President 
supreme  unprecedented  powers  Is  at  complete 
variance  with  the  uttered  speeches. 

H.   R.   1776.  by  Its  provisions,   thus  un- 
aaasks  the  "arsenal  of  democracy"  myth.* 

H.  R.  1T76  converts  American  democracy  to 
one-man  dictatorship  by  destruction  of 
labor's  rights  and  dvll  liberties 

Section  8  (a)  (1)  of  H.  R,  1776  grants 
the  President  power  "notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  any  other  law  •  •  •  to 
man\ifact\ire  In  arsenals,  factories,  and  ship- 
yards   •    •    •    any  defense  article 

and  section  9  grants  the  President  power  to 
"promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act."  Hence 
the  President  is  given  absolute  power,  sub- 
ject to  no  restriction  or  control  or  appeal, 
to  "promiilgate  such  rules  and  reg\ilatlons  as 
may  be  necessary  and  proper"  (according  to 
the  ^President)  "to  manufacture  •  •  • 
-any  defense  article."  regardless  of  all  exist- 
ing legislation  for  the  protection  of  labor's 
rights  or  civil  liberties. 

If.  then,  a  labor  strike  should  occvir  in  an 
Industry    which    Is    manufacturing    defense 
articles,     tb«     President     Is    expressly     em- 
powered   to    Issue    a    reglation    prohibiting 
_  such  labor   strike   If   he   decides  that   such 
regulations  may   be   necessary   and   proper. 
No   appeal   could  be  taken — no   control   of 
the  President's   action   is  permitted.     Thus 
by   executive   flati    vmder   the   express   pro- 
visions of  H.  R.  1776.  labor's  right  to  strike 
would  vanish — notwithstanding  the  Wagner 
Act  and  all  the  legislation  and  rights  won 
by  labor   throtigh  the  decades  of   struggle, 
for  H.  R.  1778  confers  these  powers  to  the 
President    '•notwithstanding    the    provisions 
■  of  any  other  law."    And  since  the  term  "de- 
fense article"  meaning  "any  weapon,  miml- 
tlon.    aircraft,   vessel,   or    boat."   "any   ma- 
chinery,  facility,   tool,   material,   or   supply 
necessary  for  the  manufacture,  production, 
processing,  repair,  servicing,  or  operation  of 
any  article  described  In  this  subsection" — 
which    Includes    the    ambiguous    universal 
language  "any  other  commodity  or  article 
for  defense" — then.  It  becomes  apparent  that 
dictatorial  powers  are  vested  in  tho  Presi- 
dent under  H.  R.  1776. 

If  a  picket  is  established  by  labor,  a  Pres- 
idential regulation  may  outlaw  and  prohibit 
the  strike  and  the  picketing  "notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  any  other  law.' 

If  newspapers  or  pamphlets  are  distributed 
^in  an  area  where  the  manufacture  of  the 
universally    defined    defense    article    takes 


•  Compare  the  speech  by  Dr.  Virgil  Jor- 
dan, invsldent  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  made  before  the  Invest- 
ment Bankers  Association  in  Hollywood.  Fla.. 
on  December  10.  1940,  wherein  he  said: 
•^Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  war,  America 
has  embarked  on  a  career  of  Imperialism, 
both  In  world  affairs  and  In  every  other 
aspect  of  her  life,  with  all  the  opportuni- 
ties, reaponslbtlltles,  and  perils  which  that 
Imples.  •  •  •  At  best.  England  will  be- 
come a  Jimlor  partner  In  a  new  Anglo- 
Saxon  Imperialism.  In  which  the  economic 
resources  and  the  military  and  naval 
strength  of  the  United  States  will  be  the 
center  of  gravity.  Southward  In  our  hemi- 
sphere and  westward  In  the  Pacific  the  path 
of  empire-  takes  its  way,  and  In  modem 
terms  of  economic  power,  as  wen  as  political 
prestige,  the  sceptre  passes  to  the  United 
States.  •  •  •  We  have  no  alternative. 
in  truth,  than  to  move  along  the  road  we 
have  been  traveling  In  the  past  quarter 
centtiry.  In  the  direction  which  we  took 
with  the  conquest  of  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines and  our  participation  In  the  last  World 
War.  •  •  •  All  this  Is  what  lies  beneath 
the  phrase  'national  defense' — some  of  It 
deeply  hidden,   some   of   it  very   near   the 


surface  and  soon  to  emerge  to  challenge  us." 
place,  a  Presidential  regulation  may  prohibit 
the  distribution  on  the  grovmd  that  such 
distribution  would  Interfere  with  the  pro- 
duction of  defense  articles,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law. 

If  an  assembly  or  meeting  were  called  in 
an  area  manufacturing  defense  articles,  a 
Presidential  regulation  can  prevent  such  as- 
sembly or  meeting — on  the  ground  that  the 
regulation  is  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
manufacture  of  defense  articles,  notwith- 
standing the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Thus  labor's  rights  and  civil  liberties  would 
vanish  and  our  democracy  would  be  con- 
verted Into  a  dictatorship — under  the  guise 
of  converting  the  United  States  into  an 
arsenal  for  democracy — or  as  Congressman 
DntKSEN  said  (Congrissional  Record,  Janu- 
ary 16.  1941,  p.  A163)  : 

"How  can  we  serve  democracy  In  all  comers 
of  the  earth  by  surrendering  it  at  home?" 

The  majority  report  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  as  though  to  answer  these 
grave  charges  that  H.  R.  1776  would  destroy 
all  of  labor's  rights  and  all  legislation  pro- 
tecting civil  liberties,  declared: 

"The  expression  'notwithstanding  the  pro- 
vision of  any  other  law,'  when  read  together 
with  the  whole  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  does 
not  In  any  way  modify,  repeal,  or  change 
such  legislation  as  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  the 
wages-and-hours  law,  the  8-hour  law,  the 
Wagner  Act,  or  other  similar  provisions  of 
domestic  law  because  there  Is  no  Inconsist- 
ency between  them  and  this  bill.  These  laws 
continue  In  full  force  and  effect  and  are  in  no 
way  affected  by  this  blU." 

It  may*  technically  be  true  that  the  bill 
does  not  modify,  repeal,  or  change  such  legis- 
lation, the  statute  Itself  does  not,  but  the 
statute  authorized  the  President  to  modify, 
repeal,  or  change  such  legislation  for  it  grants 
the  President  power  to  promulgate  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law.  (Sec.  9  and  sec.  3  (A)  respec- 
tively.) 

In  fact,  the  majority  report  of  the  Hoxise 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  admits  that  any 
legislation  may  be  suspended  In  order  to 
make  possible  the  effective  carrying  out  of 
the  provisions  of  section  3  (A).  Thus,  the 
majority  report  states: 

"The  only  effect  of  the  phrase  'notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  any  other  law'  is 
to  suspend  the  application  of  such  inconsist- 
ent laws  in  order  to  make  possible  the  effec- 
tive carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  section 
3  (A)." 

Thus.  In  the  very  words  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  all  laws  may  be 
suspended  in  order  to  make  possible  the 
effective  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of 
section  3  (A).  The  statement  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
confirms  completely  the  analysis  here  made 
that  the  President,  imder  H.  R.  1778,  Is 
granted  power  to  nullify  all  existing  legisla- 
tion (as  the  Walsh-Healey  Act.  the  wages- 
and-hours  law,  the  8-hour  law,  the  Wagner 
Act,  or  other  similar  provisions  of  domestic 

law). 

That  H.  R.  1776  empowers  the  President 
to  suspend  all  of  such  labor  laws  Is  definitely 
established  by  the  refusal  of  the  House  to 
adopt  an  amendment  prohibiting  suspension 
of  such  laws: 

"Representative  Hamilton  Fish.  Republi- 
can, of  New  York,  In  an  effort  to  test  the 
Democratic  contention  thaf  nothing  in  the 
bill  would  authorize  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  tamper 
with  New  Deal  labor  laws,  despite  the 
meastire's  sweeping  provision  that  he  could 
act  'notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,'  proposed  an  amendment  spe- 
cifically prohibiting  suspension  of  the  Walsh- 
Healey  act.  the  wage-hour  law,  the  National 
lAbor  Relations  Act,  and  other  related 
measures. 


"  "This  Is  the  amendment  suggested  by  Mr. 
William  Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,'  Representative  Fish 
said,  after  announcing  that  'we'll  Just  have 
a  Uttle  test  of  sincerity  here  In  the  House.' 
He  said  he  had  talked  with  Mr.  Green  in  the 
last  24  hours.' 

"Representative  Fish,  at  the  end  of  the 
teller  count  of  votes  on  his  amendment,  an- 
nounced •ninety-eight  friends  of  labor.'  The 
amendment  was  rejected  153  to  98"  (New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  February  8,  1941). 

We  have  attempted  to  outline  some  of  the 
cogent  arguments  In  the  debate  on  the  lend- 
lease  bill.    It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  In 
the  hearings  very  little  has  been  said  con- 
cerning the  hard-won  gains  of  labor,  social- 
security  legislation,  civil  liberties,   and   our 
democratic  rights  and  guaranties  under  the 
Constitution.    Manifestly.  H.  R.  1776.  which 
nullifies  the  Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  all  existing  and  future  laws,  and  which 
would  create  a  one-man  dictatorship  in  the 
United  States,  can  not  be  corrected  by  amend- 
ment or  modification — its  very  essence  is  re- 
pugnant to  American  constitutional  govern- 
ment.   One  would  as  Uef  attempt  to  correct 
the   Hitler   regime    by    amendment    to    the 
Weimar  constitution.    The  antithesis  of  de- 
mocracy cannot  be  converted  Into  a  demo- 
cratic   Instrument    by    amendment.      A    bill 
which  would  precipitate  vis  Into  the  conflict 
cannot  be  amended  so  as  to  safeguard  oxir 
peace.     Obviously,    amendments,    modifica- 
tions, or  changes  In  the  bill  are  unacceptable, 
because  the  bill  is  repugnant  In  essence,  and 
only  the  defeat  of  H.  R.  1776  can  be  considered 
in  the  Interests  of  the  Nation. 
B.  Thb  First  World  War — ExECtrnvx  Disre- 
gard OF  American  NEUTRALrrT  Polict 
Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war.  Mr.  Bryan,  then  Secretary  of  State,  an- 
noimced  that  our  Government  would  not  ap- 
prove  loans    by    American    bankers    to   the 
warring  countries  as  "inconsistent  with  the 
true  spirit  of  neutrality."     Simultaneously, 
however,  the  belligerents,   despite  their   In- 
ability to  fioat  such  loans  In  this  country, 
commenced  the  purchase  of  war  materials, 
lood.  and  clothing  In  the  United  States  In 
large  quantities,   paying   for  most   of   their 
purchases  either  with  gold  or  with  the  pro- 
ceeds   of    the    sale    cd   American    securities 
abroad,  or,  finally,  through  short-term  credits 
granted  by  American  banking  houses.     Our 
exports  to  Europe  boomed  from  a  value  of 
$1,500,000,000  In  1914  to  a  value  of  $4,000,- 
000,000  In   1917.     But   in   the  Interim   im- 
portant   changes    had    taken    place    in    the 
financing  of  this  export  trade.    It  was  not 
long  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe 
that  the  Allied  nations  announced  that  they 
had  exhausted  their  supply  of  gold  and  Amer- 
ican securities  for  the  purchase  of  materials, 
a   pattern   of  events   which   must  certainly 
strike  a  familiar  note. 

For  a  time  thereafter  the  firm  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  and  other  banking  houses 
took  over  the  task  of  financing  of  the 
huge  war  trade  with  the  Allies.  Early 
In  1915  the  Morgan  firm  became  the  pvir- 
chaslng  agent  for  England  and  France,  and 
signed  Its  first  contract  for  munitions  with 
the  du  Pont  Co.  at  that  time.  Over  70 
percent  of  the  du  Pont  sales  to  France  and 
England  were  made  through  the  Morgan 
Co.  The  bankers  had  obtained  a  vested 
Interest  In  the  European  war. 

The  harmful  results  which  flowed  from 
the  permission  granted  to  the  banking 
houses  to  evade  the  neutral  position  taken 
by  our  Government  through  the  extension 
of  credits  soon  made  Itself  felt.  Lansing, 
who  had  succeeded  Bryan,  wrote  in  the 
fall  of  1915  In  a  confidential  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  that  our  neutrality  policy 
would  have  to  be  abandoned  immediately 
or  the  covmtry  would  sooj  face  a  menacing 
situation.  The  warring  nations  had  pur- 
chased American  products  at  such  a  rate 
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that  our  exports  for  the  year  1915  exceeded 
our  Imports  by  $2,500,000,000.  Since  ap- 
parently these  nations  had  exhausted  their 
gold  reserve  and  other  facilities  for  making 
purchases,  Lansing  felt  that  loans  would 
have  to  be  Immediately  mide  if  grave  con- 
sequences to  our  country  v.ere  not  to  ensue. 
We  were,  he  said,  "face  to  face  with  what 
appears  to  be  a  critical  eccnomlc  situation." 
which  can  only  be  relieved  apparently  "by 
the  investment  of  American  capital  In  for- 
eign loans  to  be  used  In  liquidating  the 
enorm.ous  balance  of  trade  In  favor  of  the 
United  States."  We  could  not  afford  to 
let  our  neutral  position  "stand  In  the  way 
of  our  national  Interests  which  seemed  to 
be  seriously  threatened."  President  Wilson 
was  persuaded,  our  foreign-loan  policy  was 
reversed,  and  the  foreign  nations  engaged 
in  war  were  permitted  to  and  did  fioat 
Immense  loans  here.  "We  must- conclude 
that  prior  to  our  entry  into  the  World 
War  modern  Industry,  cominerclal  and  finan- 
cial interests,  piled  up  a  huge  structxire 
of  production,  export,  and  debt,  that  became 
Inextricably  bound  by  gold  and  steel  to 
the  war  fortunes  of  certain  of  the  coun- 
tries engaged  In  that  confiict.  We  must 
conclude,  also,  that  upward  of  $2,000,000,000 
of  securities  sold  to  the  American  public 
by  the  agents  of  certain  of  the  nations  en- 
gaged in  that  confiict  constituted  a  menace 
to  the  neutral  position  that  the  United 
States  sought  to  maintain.  Following  our 
entry  Into  the  war.  the  war  cost  us  approxi- 
mately 100,000  killed.  190.000  wovmded,  and 
$22,000,000,000  directly.  The  post-war  cost 
to  us  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  $200,- 
000,000.000."  (Statement  of  Hon.  Frank 
Leverone.  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 
74th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,   1936,  p.   183.) 

As  events  occur  today,  which  seem  to  bear 
the  familiar  Imprint  of  1915  and  1916,  It  Is 
Incumbent  upon  the  lawyers'  committee  to 
set  forth  before  the  American  people  a  time- 
table of  the  Important  occurrences  which  led 
to  the  entry  of  o\ir  country  Into  the  first 
World  War.  The  fateful  parallel .  will  reveal 
Itself  as  the  reader  carefully  peruses  the  fol- 
lowing list: 

August  1914:  War  declared. 

August  15.  1914:  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced loans  to  belligerent  nations  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  time  spirit  of  neu- 
trality. 

October  23.  1914:  In  a  private  conversation 
with  Lansing,  then  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
Wilson  made  a  distinction  between  loans  and 
credits  and  told  Lansing  he  could  convsy  this 
Information  to  the  appropriate  parties,  but 
as  his  own  Idea,  not  Wilson's.  Lansing  con- 
veyed It  to  Wlllard  Straight,  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
St  Co.,  and  R.  L.  Farnhain,  of  National  City 
Bank. 

October  30,  1914:  National  City  Bank  ex- 
tended a  credit  of  $10,000,000  to  France  for 
purchase  of  war  materials. 

December  6,  1914:  Working  arrangement 
between  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
negotiated  as  a  result  of  which  agreements 
were  concluded  early  In  1915  with  practical 
effect  of  subjecting  the  foreign  trade  of 
American  manufacturer?,  who  needed  raw 
materials  covered  In  said  negotiations,  to 
British  control. 

January  20,  1915:  Secretary  of  State  wrote 
to  Senator  Stone,  chairman  of  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  in  reply  to  Stone's 
request  for  Information  regarding  the  loan 
policy  of  this  Government,  bqth  as  to  gen- 
eral loans  and  credit  loans.  Department  of 
State  did  not  inform  Stone  of  distinction 
made  between  loans  and  credits  on  October 
23.  1914,  and  communicated  to  the  appro- 
priate bankers. 

March  30,  1915:  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Na- 
tional City  Bank.  First  National  Bank,  in- 
formed S?cretary  of  Sta-.e  they  were  arrang- 
ing a  $50,000,000  credit  for  France. 


March  31.  1915:  State  Department  an- 
nounced publicly  that  Government  could 
not  interpose  objections  to  credit  arrange- 
ments but  had  neither  approved  nor  dis- 
approved these. 

April  4.  1915:  German  Government  pointed 
out  to  the  United  States  the  practical  un- 
neutrtdlty  of  the  one-sided  trafKc  in  arms 
and  munitions  with  the  Allies. 

April  21.  1915:  United  States  Government 
replied  to  Germany  that  any  change,  such  as 
the  placing  of  an  embargo  on  arms,  would 
be  a  change  of  Its  own  laws  of  neutrality 
during  the  progress  of  a  war  and  would  in 
Itself  be  a' violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States.  This  it  constantly  repeated 
subsequently. 

July  28,  1915:  Conference  of  Colonel  House; 
Governor  Strong  of  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York;  and  Delano.  Vice  Governor  of 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  on  Federal  Reserve 
Board  action  to  broaden  Its  basis  of  credits 
to  help  finance  allied  purchases  of  war  mate- 
rials and  supplies  In  the  United  States. 

August  3,  1915:  Conference  between  House 
and  Hamlin,  Governor  of  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  the 
Board's  liberalizing  Its  acceptance  regulations 
to  broaden  credit  facilities. 

August  21.  1915:  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
McAdoo  wrote  Wilson  at  length  pleading  for 
a  change  in  this  Government's  policy  toward 
loans  In  order  to  permit  the  flotation  of  a 
large  allied  loan. 

September  6,  1915:  Lansing  wrote  Wilson 
that  this  Government's  early  announced 
policy  that  loans  were  Inconsistent  with  true 
spirit  of  neutrality  must  be  changed  In  view 
of  need  for  flnancing  large-scale  allied  pur- 
chases In  the  United  States. 

September  11,  1915:  McAdoo  wrote  Lansing 
requesting  his  help  to  make  Anglo-French 
mission  of  bankers  to  negotiate  a  loan  in  the 
United  States  a  success. 

October  1915:  Flotation  of  Anglo-French 
loan  of  $500,000,000  by  syndicate  headed  by 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

July  23,  1916:  President  Wilson  wrote 
Colonel  House  of  his  Irritation  with  the 
British,  and  that  he  was  seriously  consider- 
ing asking  Congress  to  authorize  him  to 
prohibit  loans  and  restrict  exportatlons  to 
the  Allies. 

August  1.  1916:  $100,000,000  French  Re- 
public loan  floated  in  the  United  States. 

September  1,  1916:  $250,000,000  United 
Kingdom  loan  floated  here. 

November  1,  1916:  $300,000,000  United 
Kingdom  loan  floated  here. 

November  18,  1916:  Interview  of  H.  P. 
Davison,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  with  President 
Wilson  regarding  proposed  flotation  by  Mor- 
gan's of  British  Treasury  bills. 

November  24,  1916:  Wilson  advised  against 
a  loan  to  Germany  imder  consideration  at 
Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Co. 

November  29.  1916:  Federal  Reserve  Board 
statement  warning  banks  and  Investors 
against  Investing  In  foreign  treasury  bills. 
The  warning  was  Inspired  by  Wilson. 

December  5  and  7.  1916:  Davison  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  cabled  Grenfell,  of  Morgan, 
Grenfell  (London),  his  fears  regeu-dlng  fur- 
ther flnancing  of  the  Allies. 

December  12.  1916:  Germany  made  a  peace 
move. 

December  30.  1916:  The  Allies  rejected  the 
German  offer. 

February  1.  1917:  $250,000,000  United  King- 
dom loan  floated  here. 

February  3,  1917:  United  States  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany. 

March  5,  1917:  Ambassador  Page.  In  Lon- 
don, cabled  regarding  the  acute  condition  of 
British  credit  and  Allied  flnances  and  the 
need  for  help  from  the  United  States. 

April  1,  1917:  $100,000,000  French  Republic 
loan  floated  in  the  United  States. 

April  6. 1917:  United  SUtes  declared  a  state 
of  war  with  Germany. 


(Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  In- 
vestigation of  Munitions  Industry.  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate. 74th  Cong..  2d  sess..  report  No.  944.  pt.  S. 
p.  13.  et  seq.) 

C.  Thx  Post-Wab  Era — Reestablishment  or 
Neutrautt  Poijct  Through  Basic  Statu- 
tory Provisions 

The  short  depression  of  1921.  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  cataclysmic  dislocation  of  our 
economic  life  in  1929.  flnally  culminated  In  a 
belief  that  our  policy  of  foreign  loans  and 
credits  had  been  a  ghastly  mistake.  Not  cnly 
had  we  failed  to  malce  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy, we  had  betrayed  ourselves.  Debt  re- 
pudiation was  followed  by  the  outspoken  ani- 
mosity of  nations  with  whom  we  had  been 
formerly  allied.  In  1917  our  Ambassador  to 
England,  Walter  Hlnes  Page,  had  written  to 
the  President: 

"Perhaps  our  going  to  war  la  the  only  way 
In  which  our  present  preeminent  trade  posi- 
tion can  be  maintained  and  a  panic  averted." 

In  1929  It  was  obvious  that  the  evil  day  had 
not  been  averted,  but  merely  postponed.  The 
painful  task  of  rebuilding  our  democracy 
brought  with  It  a  soul  searching  among  the 
people  which  led  to  fruitful  results.  In  1934 
Senator  Hiram  Johnson  Introduced  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  a  bill  which  provided  that 
thereafter  no  loans  or  credits  were  to  be  ex- 
tended to  any  foreign  government  which  was 
In  default  In  Its  obligations  to  the  United 
States.  The  measure  met  with  almost  unani- 
mous approval  and  became  a  law  in  that  year 
(U.  S.  Code,  title  31,  sec.  804a) .  And  flnally. 
In  1939.  the  Johnson  Act.  which  by  Its  terms 
applied  only  to  countries  In  default  upon 
their  obligations  to  the  United  States  was 
made  applicable  to  all  belligerent  countries. 
That  provision  of  the  neutrality  law  of  1930 
(U.  S.  Code,  title  22,  sec.  245J-8)  became  one 
of  the  surest  guaranties  of  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  neutrality  in  this  country,  and 
the  prevention  of  the  use  of  our  resources  for 
war  purposes. 

There  were  some  who  saw  In  these  meas- 
ures merely  the  establishment  of  a  new  fis- 
cal policy  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  But  It  was  left  for  the  revered 
siK>kesman  of  the  administration.  Senator 
Robinson,  to  set  forth  the  true  purport  of 
these  measures.  "This  Is  not  so  much  a  fis- 
cal policy  as  It  Is  a  policy  to  prevent  or 
discourage  war.  That  Is  the  very  point  I  am 
raising.  It  Is  not  proposed  to  Incorporate 
Into  this  bill  the  prevention  or  prohibition 
of  loans  to  belligerents  or  their  citizens 
purely  as  a  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government. 
The  admitted  purpose  of  It  Is  to  minimize 
the  dangers  of  war  and  to  diminish  the  power 
of  the  nations  engaged  In  war."  (Hearings 
on  neutrality  bill.  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  74th  Cong..  2d  sess..  Jan. 
20.  1936,  p.  190.)  Here,  with  unmistakable 
clarity,  the  purpose  of  the  ban  on  loans  and 
credits  contained  In  the  Neutrality  Act  of 
1939  and  In  the  Johnson  Act  of  1934  was 
clearly  set  forth.  We  had  learned  by  bitter 
experience  that  "where  the  treasure  is  there 
will  the  heart  be  also."  We  were  determined 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  neutrality  of  the 
United  States  by  refusing  to  finance  foreign 
wars.  The  very  preamble  of  the  Neutralltj 
Act  of  1939  provides: 

"Whereas  the  United  States,  desiring  to 
preserve  its  neutrality  in  wars  between  for- 
eign States  and  desiring  also  to  avoid  in- 
volvement therein,  voluntarily  teposes  upon 
its  nationals  by  domestic  legislation  the  re- 
strictions set  out  In  this  Joint  resolution.** 

What  Is  the  real  purpose  of  enacting  per- 
manent neutrality  resolutions  wherein  there 
are  contained  prohibitions  against  financial 
assistance  through  loans  and  credits  to  bel- 
ligerents during  a  war?  The  answer  Is  to  be 
found,  of  course.  In  the  desire  to  protect 
ourselves  primarily  against  the  growth  of  a 
vested  Interest  In  the  success  of  one  set  of 
belligerents,  which  might  eventually  causa 
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this  country  to  sacriflce  Its  neutrality  In  be- 
half of  thc«e  vested   Interests.     The  WorW 
War  of  1917  had  shown  as  that  an  adminis- 
tration could  change  an  announced  policy  of 
considering  loans  to  belligerents  inconsistent 
with  the  true  spirit   of  neutrality,  without 
informing  the  public  of  such  change.    It  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  people  of  America 
were   compeUed   to  enact   legislation   laying 
down  a  permanent  neutrality  policy  blading 
upon  all  their  representetlves  (see  the  find- 
ings of  the  Special  Committee  on  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Munitions  Industry.  74th  Cong.. 
2d  seas.  Kept.  944.  pt.  B.  p.  77).    We  had 
learned  further  that   long-term  loans,   even 
though  secured,  might  become  uncollectible 
through  military  defeats  which  damaged  the 
belligerents'  credits  and  rendered  their  bonds 
unmarketable,   thus   freezing   the   assets   of 
banks  and  corporate  Investors,  and  produc- 
ing   one   of   the    meet   common   sources   of 
financial  panic.     It  was  not  vmcommon  In 
1915  and  1916  for  belligerents  to  contract  for 
heavy  future  pvirchaaes  on  the  basis  of  long- 
term  loans,  which  led  to  a  feverish  and  un- 
healthy  stimulation   of   American   Industry. 
The  sudden  stopping  thereafter  of  belliger- 
ent orders  was  a  contributing  cause  to  the 
great  collapse  of  ova  economy  In  1929  (supra. 

p.  6). 

It  seems  tragic  to  learn  that  even  In  the 
year  1940  the  Administration,  despite  the  pro- 
Tlslona  of  the  Johnson  and  Neutrality  Acts, 
has  encouraged  the  purchase  of  materials 
•mounting  to  $3,000,000,000  with  the  under- 
standing that  this  win  be  financed  by  future 
loans.  If  this  be  true,  and  If  the  laws  which 
the  people  of  this  coxmtry  have  enacted 
through  representatives  of  their  own  choosing 
a^e  to  be  disregarded,  the  United  States  is  at 
the  brink  of  war.  For  one  step  follows  an- 
other, and  the  fact  that  one  step  follows 
another  Is  Inevitable.  Obligations  once  cre- 
ated, an  interest  has  been  created,  and  that 
Interest  will  draw  this  Nation  Into  war. 
•TThere  Is  profit  In  the  game  of  preparing  for 
war,  and  those  who  profit  from  it  have  made 
national  defense  a  racket."  (Senator  Nt», 
Ooit6USsioN.4L  Rzcoao.  74th  Cong..  1st  sess., 
vol.  79.  pt.  7.  May  22.  1935.  p.  7977.) 

Certainly.  It  must  be  obvious  that  loans  to 
belligerents  militate  against  neutrality.  Espe- 
cially la  thlB  so  when  we  proceed  to  convert 
our  country  Into  an  aiulllary  arsenal  for  that 
belligerent,  who  happens  to  control  the  seas, 
for  that  arsenal  then  becomes  the  subject  of 
the  military  strategy  of  the  other  l)elllgerents. 
It  becomes  Impossible  under  such  circum- 
stances to  maintain  a  truly  neutral  course. 
Having  linked  ovur  economic  life  to  one  side 
In  a  struggle,  we  may  find  ourselves  subjected 
to  Irresistible  pressures  to  keep  our  foreign 
policy  tied  to  the  nation  with  which  we  have 
combined  our  fortunes.  Evidence  Is  not  lack- 
ing that  prior  to  the  last  war  the  British  Oov- 
emment  was  deliberately  inactive  in  mobiliz- 
ing gold,  or  American  securities,  or  permitting 
the  development  of  transactions  to  ease  the 
•train  on  sterling  exchange.  (Findings  of  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Investigation  of  the  Muni- 
tions Industry.  Rept.  944.  p  6.  74th  Cong..  2d 
aess.,  p.  2.)  These  are  the  inevitable  results 
which  fiow  from  economic  Intervention  In  a 
foreign  war. 

The  essence  of  neutrality  Is  the  essence  of 
eommon  honesty.  Parties  to  an  armed  con- 
flict are  entitled  to  know  who  are  in  it  and 
who  are  not.  (John  Bassett  Moore,  Interna- 
tional Law  and  Neutrality,  Foreign  Affairs, 
vol.  11,  No.  4,  July  1933).  Neutrality  to  be 
genuine  can  know  no  degrees  whatsoever, 
no  divisions,  no  limits;  It  must  be  absolute 
and  uncondltlonsd.  (Sherman.  Gordon  E., 
Bconomlc  Importance  of  American  Neutral- 
ity). Wise  Indeed  was  the  Father  of  our 
Ooun^  when  he  laid  down  those  historic 
precepts  from  which  we  have  at  times  to 
our  sorrow  deviated: 

"The  nation  which  Indulges  toward  an- 
other an  habitual  hatred  or  an  habitual 
Xondness  Is  In  some  degree  a  slave.    It  la  a 
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slave   to   Its   animosity   or   to   Its   affection, 
either  of  which  Is  sufficient  to  lead  It  astray 
from    Its    duty    and    Its    Interest.     •     •     • 
Sympathy  for  the  favorite  nation,  facilitating 
the  Illusion  of  an  Imaginary  common  Interest 
In  cases  where  no  real  common  Interests  exists. 
and  m  fusing  Into  one  the  enmities  of  the 
other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  participa- 
tion In  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter 
without  adequate  Inducements  for  Justifica- 
tion.   It   leads   also   to   concessions   to   the 
favorite  nation  of  privileges  denied  to  others, 
which   is  apt  doubly  to   injiue   the  nation 
making    the    concessions    by    unnecessarily 
parting  with  what  ought  to  have  been  re- 
Ulned,  and  by  exciting  Jealousy.  Ill-will,  and 
a  disposition  to  retaliate  In  the  parties  from 
whom  equal  privileges  are  withheld;     •     •     • 
Excessive  partiality  for   one  foregn   nation 
and  excessive  dislike  for  another  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on 
one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second 
the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other.    •     •    •" 
(Washington's  Farewell  Address.) 

D.  Th*  Lend-lease  Bill  (H.  R.  1776)— Il- 
legal Overthrow  of  the  Amesicaw  Form 
OF  Government  bt  Law 
We  have  observed  In  this  memorandum 
the  Illegal  conduct  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment which  led  to  our  Involvement  In  the 
first  World  War;  we  have  observed  the  en- 
actment by  statute  In  the  postwar  era  of 
neutrality  laws  which  sought  to  make  Im- 
possible violation  of  our  basic  foreign  policy 
by  any  officer  of  the  Government;  and  we 
have  seen,  despite  aU  these  efforts,  the  cir- 
cumvention and  disregard  of  these  statutes 
by  Presidential  decree  and  edict.  Opposi- 
tion by  the  people  to  these  unconstitutional 
methods  has  made  Itself  felt.  Now.  with 
brutal  frankness,  the  administration,  by  the 
introduction  of  H.  R.  1776,  has  called  upon 
the  Congress  to  ratify  all  the  past  Ulegal 
acts  of  the  executive  department,  and  for 
Congress  to  surrender  its  powers  and  abdi- 
cate Ite  distinct  position  in  the  American 
form  of  government.  The  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  American  people  should  con- 
sider well  before  taking  this  fatal  step.  The 
ghosts  of  the  German  Reichstag  and  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  alike,  remind 
us  that  ''berties  once  stirrendered  are  not 
easjlly  retrieved. 

The  lawyers  conunlttee  Is  not  persuaded  by 
the  solemn  protestations  of  those  responsible 
for  the  Introduction  of  the  lease-lend  bill 
that  It  does  not  mean  what  it  says.  It  Is 
our  considered  Judgment  as  lawyers  that  the 
lease-lend  bill  is  clear  on  its  face  and  un- 
mistakable In  Its  purport. 

It  Is  provided  in  the  proposed  bill  that  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  other  law, 
the  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  when 
he  deems  It  In  the  Interest  of  national  de- 
fense, authorize  the  head  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government  to  manufacture 
In  arsenals,  factories,  and  shipyards,  or  other- 
wise procure,  any  defense  article,  for  the 
government  of  any  country  whose  defense 
the  President  deems  vital  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
same  bill  the  term  "Defense  article"  means 
any  weapon,  ammunition,  aircraft,  vessel, 
boat,  and  any  machinery,  facility,  tool,  or  sup- 
ply necessary  for  the  manufactvire,  produc- 
tion, or  operation  of  any  article.  It  seems 
perfectly  clear  that  these  provisions  of  law 
are  so  broad  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
President  to  Ignore  not  only  the  provisions 
of  existing  law,  but  the  provisions  of  any  act 
which  may  hereafter  be  placed  on  the  statute 
books  by  Congress.  The  plain  purpose  of  the 
language  Is  to  circumvent  the  provisions  of 
the  Johnson  Act  and  the  Neutrality  Act.  The 
President  is  authorized  to  sell,  transfer,  ex- 
change, lease,  lend,  or  otherwise  dispose  of.  to 
any  government,  any  defense  article.  Here 
are  contelned  sanctions  for  the  Illegal 
destroyer -bases  deal  and  for  all  other  acts  of 
Rtmiiftr  nature  committed  in  the  past  or  to  be 


performed  In  the  future.  The  breadth  and 
scope  of  the  act  would  permit  the  sending  of 
armed  troops  by  the  President  to  any  part  of 
the  world,  and  with  these  troops  the  Presi- 
dent could  send  to  any  nation  by  way  of  gift 
any  vital  objects  produced  in  this  country. 
H.  R.  1776  would  further  permit  the  adminis- 
tration to  transfer  or  otherwise  dispose  cf 
vessels  or  boats  belonging  to  foreign  govern- 
ments now  in  American  ports  and  further 
would  empower  the  President  to  permit  the 
repairing  and  outfitting  of  belligerent  war 
ships  In  American  ports.  This  provision,  if 
carried  out.  would  constitute  an  act  of  war 
and  would  legally  amount  to  the  United  States 
becoming  a  belligerent  ally. 

Furthermore,  the  language  of  H.  R.  1776 
would  permit  the  President  to  dispose  of  our 
entire  American  navy  and  air  fleet.  The  pos- 
sibility of  a  nation  stripping  its  defenses  by 
unjustified  aid  to  belligerent  countries  al- 
ways exists.  The  pending  bill  would  author- 
ize the  President  to  spend  countless  billions 
of  dollars,  the  burden  of  which  would  fall 
upon  the  American  people  in  the  form  of 
heavy  taxes — and  these  billions  of  dollars 
would  be  used  solely  to  pay  for  the  munitions 
which  other  governments  would  obtain. 
Finally,  the  President  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  proposed  bill.  The  pattern  of 
rule  by  Presidential  decree  is  thxis  set  as  the 
model  for  our  future  legal  system. 

The  proposed  bill  is  as  Important  for  what 
it  does  not  say  as  for  what  it  does  say.  We 
have  pointed  out  that  its  passage  would  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  existing  neutrality  stat- 
utes. Ftirther,  the  blanket  powers  granted 
therein  to  the  President  will  lead  inevitably 
to  our  involvement  In  war  without  a  declara- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  is  not  prohibited  from  provid- 
ing convoys  for  supply  ships  to  belligerent 
nations.  The  authority  to  seize  belligerent 
vessels  in  American  ports,  and  the  authority 
to  permit  belligerent  vessels  and  aircraft 
to  enter  our  ports,  simply  means  that  Con- 
gress has  empowered  the  President  to  engage 
in  undeclared  war  in  contravention  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  There  is 
no  guaranty  that  war  supplies  given  to  bel- 
ligerents pursuant  to  the  authority  of  the 
proposed  bill  will  not  ultimately  be  used 
against  us.  No  wonder  that  the  minority 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  were 
moved  to  say: 

"Remember,  we  cannot  repeal  war,  we 
cannot  repeal  bankruptcy,  and  we  cannot 
repeal  dictatorship.  Under  this  bill  we  sur- 
render o\ir  democratic  way  of  life  now  for 
fear  of  a  futtue  threat  to  our  democratic 
way  of  life.  The  oldest  and  last  constitu- 
tional democracy  surrenders  its  freedom  im- 
der  the  pretext  of  avoiding  war,  with  the 
probable  result  that  the  newest  dictator- 
ship will  soon  go  to  war." 

There  is  another  side  to  the  coin.  This 
bill  will  not  only  involve  us  in  a  foreign 
war,  but  it  will  make  possible  the  establish- 
ment of  a  dictatorship  in  this  country  in 
order  to  stifle  all  opposition  to  the  measures 
taken  by  the  administration.  The  rights  of 
labor,  civil  liberties,  and  all  social  legisla- 
tion for  which  the  American  people  have  so 
arduously  fought  are  subject  to  Immediate 
cxirtailment  and  eventual  complete  extinc- 
tion by  the  provisions  of  this  proposed  law. 
If  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  or  the 
wages-and-hoiu-s  law  will  interfere  with  the 
manufacture  of  any  defense  article,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  suspend  such  leg- 
islation. If  speech,  or  assemblage,  or  press, 
no  matter  how  lawful.  Interferes  with  the 
manufacture  of  defense  articles,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  stispend  such  rights. 
We  repeat:  It  Is  completely  Irrelevant  that 
these  powers  may  not  be  exercised  In  the 
future.  The  fact  remains  that  these  pow- 
ers will  be  vested  in  the  President  of  the 
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United  States.     Ihat  In  jtself  condemns  the 
proposed  bill. 

The  lend-lease  bill  (H.  R.  1776)  is  \mcon- 
stitutional.  It  fuses  the  legislative.  Judicial, 
and  executive  power:,  in  a  one-man  dictator- 
ship and  therefore  threatens  our  constitu- 
tional government.  The  theory  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  is  one  of  ancient  origin. 
Perhaps  it  arose  as  early  as  when  the  first 
man  saw  the  danger  to  personal  liberties  in 
having  one  men  or  the  same  group  of  men 
given  complete  power  to  make  laws,  enforce 
them,  and  decide  as  Judge  whether  a  viola- 
tion has  taken  place  and  what  the  penalty 
should  be.  This,  in  Jefferson's  words,  is  "pre- 
cisely the  definition  of  despotic  government." 
(Anderson.  W.,  American  Government  (New 
York,  1938),  Madison,  p.  151).  Madison 
called  it  "the  very  definition  of  tyranny." 
(The  Federalist.  No.  47.)  A  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers  and  cf  Its  implications  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  has  been  given 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court: 

"It  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  chief  merits 
of  the  American  system  of  written  constitu- 
tional law  that  all  the  powers  entrusted  to 
government,  whether  State  or  National,  are 
divided  into  the  three  grand  departments — 
the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  Judicial. 
That  the  fvmctions  appropriate  to  each  cf 
these  branches  of  government  shall  be  vested 
In  a  separate  body  of  public  servants  and  that 
the  perfection  of  the  system  requires  that 
the  lines  which  separate  and  divide  these  de- 
partments shall  be  broadly  and  clearly  defined. 
It  Is  also  essential  to  the  successful  working 
of  this  system  that  the  persons  entrusted  with 
power  In  any  one  of  these  branches  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  encroach  upon  the  powers 
confided  to  the  others,  but  that  each  shall 
by  the  law  cf  Its  creation  be  limited  to  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  appropriate  to  its  own 
department  and  no  other"  (Kilbourn  v. 
Thompson,  103  U.  S.  168.  190-191   (1880)). 

The  essence  of  the  proposed  lease-lend 
bill  is  the  surrender  of  legislative  power  by 
the  Congress  to  the  President  In  violation 
of  these  traditional  historical  and  legal  con- 
cepts of  government.  The  vice  of  this  bill, 
therefore,  cannot  be  cured  by  any  amend- 
ment. It  is  for  Congress  to  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  will  enable  our  citizens  to 
defend  themselves  against  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
strain ovir  citizens  from  committing  acts  of 
hostility  against  powers  at  war.  (See  Put- 
ney, A.  H.,  Executive  Assimiption  of  the  War- 
Making  Power.  1928,  Senate  Doc.,  39,  O.  4.) 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  the  founding  fathers  wrested  this  power 
from  the  Executive  and  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Congress  was  the  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  recurring  dynastic  wars  that 
plagued  Europe  at  that  time.  (Det>ates  of 
the  Federal  Convention  of  1787,  August  17, 
1787;  see  also  The  Federalist,  No.  69.)  It 
thus  becomes  obvious  that  the  lease-lend 
bill,  with  its  sweeping  delegation  of  war 
power  to  the  President,  Is  unconstitutional. 
Practically  all  the  acts  authorized  are  le- 
gally acts  of  war. 

The  bill  surrenders  the  war -making  powers 
of  the  Congress  and  the  treaty-making  pow- 
ers of  the  Senate.  Its  passage  will  mark  the 
break -down  of  American  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

As  Edwin  Borchard,  professor  of  law  at 
Yale  University  and  authority  on  interna- 
tional   law,    has    declared: 

"The  lend-lease  bill  confers  on  the  Presi- 
dent power  far  wider  than  has  ever  been 
conferred  on  any  President.  It  must  be 
Judged  by  what  It  grants,  rather  than  by  vm- 
offlclally  expressed  intentions  that  the  power 
will  not  be  used.  •  •  •  It  authorizes  the 
President  to  make  military  alliances  with 
any  foreign  coimtry  on  any  terms  he  sees 
fit,  and  places  the  Military  Establishment  of 
the  United  States  at  the  disposal  of  the 
President  and  such  foreign  governments. 
Practically  all  the  acts  authorized  are  le- 


gally acts  of  war.  The  President  may  thus 
personally  repeal  the  Neutrality  Act.  Con- 
gress cannot  constitutionally  hand  away  its 
war-making  power  nor  the  Senate  its  treaty- 
making  power."  (The  United  SUtes  News. 
February  7.  1941.  pp.  24-25.) 

CONCLtTSlON 

Once  again,  as  in  1917,  ambitious,  corrupt, 
or  deluded  persons  will  be  found  who  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  or  betray  the  Interests  of 
their  own  country  for  their  selfish  or  mis- 
guided purposes.  Again,  we  will  be  subjected 
to  the  seductive  call  of  self-styled  patriots, 
men  who  call  upon  the  people  to  save  democ- 
racy, while  covertly  they  seek,  as  they  have  In 
the  past,  to  destroy  It.  Today,  in  1941.  the 
blatant  hypocrisy,  the  smug  cant,  the  selfish 
greed  of  these  enemies  of  the  people  should 
and  must  be  exposed.  Real  patriots  will  resist 
their  intrigues  and  with  ccurage  and  Integ- 
rity make  articulate  the  great  voice  of  the 
people  for  peace  and  democracy.  Let  others 
speak  of  such  efforts  as  "banal"  and  full  of 
"legal  technicalities."  Let  others  contemp- 
tuously continue  to  disregard  the  will  of  the 
people.  All  the  more  is  the  Lawyers  Commit- 
tee to  Keep  the  United  States  Out  of  War 
resolved  to  defend  the  Inalienable  rights  of 
the  American  people,  to  express  their  will  and 
desire  for  peace,  to  oppose  with  all  the  means 
at  their  disposal  the  machinations  of  the 
warmongers.  We  are  opposed  to  the  passage 
of  the  lease-lend  bill  without  any  reserva- 
tion. No  amendment  can  cxire  this  war  and 
dictatorship  measure.  No  further  steps 
should  be  taken  leading  to  active  war  and 
the  abolition  of  popular  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Loins  F.  McCabx, 
Chairman.  Lawyers  Committee  to 
Keep  the  United  States  Out  of  War. 

New  York,  February  11,  1941. 


Aid  to  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

of  FLOBn>A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  March  5  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  ORVILLE  McPHERSON 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
Orville  McPherson,  publisher  of  the 
Kansas  City  Journal,  at  Topeka,  Kans., 
on  February  22,  1941,  on  the  subject  of 
Aid  to  Britain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Madame  President.  Mrs.  Clark,  Judge 
Sloane.  my  bodyguard,  members  of  the  Kansas 
Women's  Woodrow  Wilson  Luncheon  Club, 
and  your  friends  of  the  radio  audience,  on  an 
occasion  such  as  this,  I  wotild  much  prefer 
to  speak  extemf>oraneously.  becatise  the  sub- 
ject of  my  talk.  Only  Yesterday,  Today,  and 
What  Tomorrow,  fills  me  with  emotion  and 
stirs  my  imagination. 

Furthermore,  to  be  privileged  to  speak  to 
an  audience  of  Kansas  women,  here  In  the 
heart  of  America,  who  are  loyal  In  their  faith 
and  work  to  democracy  and  party  ol  their 


choice  is.  in  itself,  an  added  urge  to  cut  looM 
a  verbal  barrage  of  what  Is  In  my  head  and 
heart. 

But  radio  demands  written  script  and  also 
as  a  newspaperman.  I  am  playing  safe,  be- 
cause I  weU  know  that  speakers  are  often 
nvlsquoted  by  the  press.  Oh.  not  Intention- 
ally, of  course.  It  is  usually  Just  a  typo- 
graphical accident,  or  an  error  by  the  rewrite 
or  copy  desk.  However,  such  misquotes  some- 
times serve  a  useful  purpose,  because  they 
give  the  editor  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
stir  up  a  controversy — often  to  the  delight  of 
his  readers. 

The  other  day.  Just  to  refresh  my  memory, 
I  checked  back  on  the  years  In  which  Kan- 
sas has  gone  Democratic.  I  made  an  inter- 
esting discovery.  I  found  that  Kansas  votes 
Democratic  when  it  wants  to  get  something 
done.  When  what  sells  for  $2,  and  there  la 
plenty  of  rain,  and  everybody  is  happy,  Kan- 
sas goes  to  the  polls  and  votes  Republican, 
out  of  habit  and  tradition.  But  wait  until 
something  happens.  Wait  until  a  crUls  oc- 
curs. Wait  until  the  affairs  and  condition 
of  the  country  reed  the  stimulating  tonic  of 
new  and  liberal  leadership.  Then  Kansas 
goes  Democratic.  It  went  Democratic  in 
1932.  because  it  wanted  to  get  something 
done.  It  remained  Democratic  in  1936  be- 
cause it  did  not  trust  the  Republicans  to 
complete  the  Job.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
speculation  as  to  why  Kansas  went  Repub- 
lican last  year.  The  real  reason  Is  a  simple 
one.  Kansas  had  been  sick,  and  It  had  re- 
covered. It  dismissed  the  doctor;  that  was 
all.  It  felt  pretty  good,  and  it  concluded 
that  all  It  needed  was  the  old  Republican 
sassafras  tea  of  which  its  grandparents  were 
so  fond.  But  wait  until  Kansas  is  sick 
again.  It  will  throw  out  the  sassafras  tea 
and  put  in  a  hurry-up  call  for  the  doctor.  It 
wlU  go  Democratic  again  and  remain  Demo- 
cratic until  the  pains  are  gone.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  Is  alwajrs  available,  and  It 
answers  emergency  calls  day  and  night. 

When  I  first  heard  the  name  of  your  club— 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Luncheon  Club — I  re- 
called a  scene  in  Washington  on  March  4, 
1921.  An  aging  man  rode  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  In  a  motorcar.  His  face  was  drawn. 
His  figure  was  bent.  There  was  a  careworn 
expression  in  his  eyes.  He  was  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, riding  to  the  inaugural  of  his  successor. 
He  had  been  consumed  by  an  Ideal — the  ideal 
of  a  world  at  peace.  His  ideal  was  a  world 
in  which  civilization  in  all  its  phases  would 
progress  without  the  devastating  interrup- 
tion of  wars.  He  visualized  a  world  In  which 
Justice  and  right  were  preserved  by  law  and 
tribunals,  and  in  which  International  gang- 
sterism was  forever  outlawed. 

He  did  not  have  his  way.  His  Ideal  was 
shattered  by  a  group  of  willful  Isolationists. 
The  League  of  Nations  failed  because  it  wa« 
denied  the  great  moral  support  of  the  United 
States.  The  isolationists  wanted  it  that  way. 
They  said  Europe's  quarrels  were  none  of 
ours  and  that  the  League  would  embroU  ua 
in  them. 

Well,  my  friends,  I  hope  they're  satisfied 
now.  We  didn't  get  the  League,  but  we  got 
something  else.  We  got  Adolf  Hitler,  and 
today  we  are  conscripting  men  and  spending 
billions  on  defense.  We  cannot  say  what  our 
position  would  have  been  under  the  League, 
but  we  know  full  well  what  our  position  Is 
without  It.  We  know  the  League  of  Nations, 
even  by  the  worst  bungling  Imaginable, 
could  not  have  created  a  worse  mess  than  ths 
one  In  Europe  today. 

Let  us  glance  briefiy  at  the  events  which 
have  transpired  since  that  pale,  ailing  man 
rode  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Sometime  in  1932  or  1933,  In  the  early  years 
of  the  depression,  an  enterprising  author 
wrote  a  book  which  he  called  Only  Yesterday. 
It  was  a  simple  account  of  what  happened 
In  the  10  years  preceding  the  collapse  of 
1929.   The  booming  prosperity  of  that  decad*. 
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th«  calm  MBuranc©  and  national  self-con- 
fidence, stood  out  in  aharp  contrast  to  the 
twbulent  days  of  the  early  depreasion  period. 
We  had  time  for  Tennessee  evolution  trials 
and  to  argue  whether  man  Is  related  to  the 
ape*  Wo  saw  the  sky-rocketing  prices  on 
the  stock  market,  and  believed  the  fabulous 
speculative  profits  of  the  period  were  all  a 
part  of  the  normal  course  of  things.  We 
had  presidenUal  campaigns.  In  which  there 
were  few.  if  any.  Issues.  In  fact.  It  was 
pretty  hard  to  get  up  an  argument  on  any 
-jubject  of  great  Importance. 

Then  came  the  collapse  in  October  1929  and 
the  great  deflation  of  the  ensuing  years.  We 
saw  bonus  marches,  bread  lines,  farm  rlote, 
bankruptcies,  and  suicides.  Only  Yesterday, 
yet  that  fabulous  decade  at  the  1920'b  seems 
very  far  away.  Indeed. 

1  wonder  If  It  is  not  about  time  for  this 
same  author  to  write  another  Only  Yester- 
day, comparing  the  epochal  period  in  which 
we  are  now  living  with  those  years  of  col- 
lapse. Only  yesterday  we  were  waging  hot 
debates  over  the  N.  R.  A.  and  the  blue  eagle, 
about  labor  legislation,  social  security,  and 
eoxirt-reform  proposals.  We  thought  we  were 
living  In  a  turbulent  time. 

But  let  us  survey  the  events  of  the  last  18 
months;  a  period  when  things  have  happened 
on  such  a  colossal  scale  and  with  such  amaz- 
ing rapidity  before  our  very  eyes  that  It  is 
easy  to  lose  the  perspective  In  regard  to  them. 
We  have  seen  one  man,  who  was  an  ob- 
scure figure  only  10  years  ago.  conquer  prac- 
tically all  of  continental  Europe.  We  have 
seen  him  overrun  Poland,  and  then  Denmark. 
Norway,  Holland.  Luxemburg,  and  Belgium. 
After  that  we  saw  the  utter  collapee  vi  the 
supposedly  invincible  Prench  defense,  the 
crumbling  of  the  Maglnot  Line,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  Paris.  We  saw  the  results  of  the 
long  4  years  of  the  last  war  undone  in  a 
fortnight,  with  the  conquered  becoming  the 
conquerer  and  the  conquerer  becoming  the 
conquered.  We  witnessed  the  hideous  spec- 
tacle of  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  democracies. 

Today  we  see  Great  Britain,  the  mother  of 
our  own  democratic  system,  facing  the  great- 
est peril  In  her  long  history— a  peril  much 
greater  than  any  she  faced  in  the  Napoleonic 
era. 

Occasionally  you  still  hear  It  said  that  the 
^-.^^^alrs  of  Europe  are  no  concern  of  ours,  but 
let  us^  observe  how  these  affairs  have  affected 
tis;  whether  we  like  It  or  not. 

If  I  had  stood  before  this  audience  only  3 
years  ago— In  February  of  1939 — and  advo- 
cated ^acetlme  military  conscription,  you 
would  have  been  Justified  In  taking  me  be- 
fore a  lunacy  commission.  And  yet,  today, 
peacetime  conscription  Is  accepted  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  It  was  enacted  during  a  na- 
tional political  campaign,  and  It  was  not 
even  an  issue  In  the  campaign.  Both  sides 
accepted  it  as  an  inevitable  reqtiirement  of 
national  defense. 

If  2  3reftrs  ago  I  had  proposed  turning  the 
United  States  Into  an  armed  camp,  along 
with  the  conversion  of  Industry  from  a  peace- 
time to  a  wartime  status,  you  also  would  have 
considered  me  out  of  my  head.  Today  public 
opinion  Is  almost  unanimous  In  support  of 
the  defense  program. 

Even  more  recently  we  have  discarded  the 
tradition  that  no  President  of  the  United 
States  should  serve  more  than  two  terms. 

Again  this  is  a  direct  result  of  Exiropean 
events,  becavise  I  consider  it  extremely  im- 
probable that  President  Roosevelt  would  have 
accepted  or  would  have  received  a  third  term 
had  It  not  been  for  the  widespread  demand 
for  his  continued  leadership  during  this  hour 
of  world  crisis. 

Again,  suppose  that  only  2  years  ago  any- 
body had  proposed  lending  or  leasing  a  part 
of  our  defense  niaterials  to  a  foreign  power. 
'n>day  public  opinion  fully  supports  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  ald-to-Brltaln  bill. 
Hie  debate  in  Congress  Is  not  whether  luch 
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aid  should  be  extended  or  whether  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  allowed  far-reaching  powers 
In  extending  it.  The  only  real  debate  is  over 
how  long  those  p>owers  should  last  and  to 
what  extent  they  should  be  restricted. 

And  only  yesterday  we  were  debating  hotly 
whether  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  aban- 
doned the  principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  whether  the  New  Deal  wotild  lead  to 
socialism.  How  remote  in  the  past  those  old 
issues  seem  now. 

Truly,  neither  you  nor  I,  nor  more  than  a 
few  generations  In  all  our  history,  have  seen 
a  more  epochal  perlcd  than  that  In  which  we 
now  live.  And  we  are  only  at  the  beginning. 
The  events  of  the  last  18  months  are  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  unpredictable  events  of  the 
future.  I  am  expressing  views  generally  held 
by  our  economists,  diplomats,  and  the  saner 
of  our  political  leaders  when  I  say  that  If 
Hitler  wins  this  war  the  United  States  wUl 
be  thrown  Into  a  struggle  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Its  political  and  economic  system. 

You  hear  it  said  that  the  vrtde  expanses 
of  ocean  on  either  side  of  us  are  natiiral  bar- 
riers against  Invasion.  Let  It  be  assumed  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument  that  a  successful  on- 
slaught on  American  shores  Is  Impossible  and 
that  none  will  be  attempted.  Let  xis  visualize 
instead  the  consequences  to  the  United  States 
of  a  Evu-ope  dominated  by  the  dictatorship 
of  Adolf  Hitler. 

You  would  have  In  London,  Paris,  and  all 
the  other  capitals  of  Europe  puppet  govern- 
ments led  by  Nazi  sympathizers,  who  would 
get  their  orders  on  economic  and  political 
policy  from  Berlin.  You  would  have  the  com- 
plete regimentation  of  Invested  caplUl  and 
labor.  Profits,  production,  wages,  and  the 
standard  of  living  would  be  subject  to  gov- 
ernmental decree.  You  would  see  the  world 
markets  invaded  by  the  Nazi  barter  system 
as  a  competitor  against  the  American  system 
of  free  enterprise.  Could  we  compete  suc- 
cessf\illy  against  it? 

I  know  of  no  leading  economist  who  be- 
lieves there  ccn  be  an  enduring  prosperity 
for  this  country  without  a  revived  foreign 
trade.  Everything  we  produce,  whether  it 
Is  on  farm  or  in  factory,  is  normally  pro- 
duced on  a  surplus  scale.  If  there  is  no  ex- 
port market  for  wheat,  surpluses  pile  up,  the 
price  is  forced  down,  and  the  farmer's  pur- 
chasing power  is  curtailed. 

The  same  Is  true  of  Industa-y.  Our  Indus- 
trial plants  are  geared  to  the  production  of 
commodities  in  excess  of  the  domestic  de- 
mand. Reliance  on  the  domestic  market 
alone  means  large-scale  Industrial  unemploy- 
ment. 

When  large-scale  unemployment  Is  coup!ed 
with  reduced  farm  purchasing  power,  you  all 
know  what  we  have.  We  have  chronic  de- 
pression. Suppose,  then,  that  Hitler  wins. 
What  could  we  do  In  self-protection  on  the 
economic  front? 

We  should  be  compelled  to  copy  some  of 
Hitler's  methods.  The  first  step  woxild  be  ab- 
solute governmental  control  of  foreign 
trade.  A  given  manufacturer  could  not  con- 
tinue his  present  practice  of  sending  sales 
representatives  to  foreign  coimtrles  to  obtain 
orders.  He  would  be  compelled  to  partici- 
pate In  some  kind  of  a  government-operated 
pool.  He  would  be  told  what  he  could  ex- 
port and  how  much  he  could  receive  for  it. 
Prom  this  It  Is  only  a  step  to  governmental 
control  of  production,  which  In  turn  means 
control  of  profits,  prices,  and  wages. 

When  you  get  that,  your  system  of  free 
enterprise,  of  which  we  heard  so  much  In 
the  last  two  Presidential  campaigns,  be- 
comes but  a  memory.  When  free  enter- 
prise In  the  economic  field  ceases  to  exist,  it 
Is  but  another  step  toward  the  curtailment 
or  suppression  of  civil  liberties.  In  other 
words,  a  self-imposed  dictatorship  for  Amer- 
ica, or  something  alarmingly  like  It,  seems 
well  nigh  a  certainty  If  Hitler  wins  this 
war. 


If  you  think  all  this  sounds  farfetched,  let 
me  call  your  attention  to  an  article  by  Paul 
Mallon,  the  widely  read  veteran  Washington 
correspondent,  on  the  Journal's  editorial 
page  recently: 

"The  Nazis  are  bleeding  white  their  con- 
quered foes,"  Mr.  Mallon  wrote.  "The  In- 
dustrial wealth  of  HoUand,  France,  Belglimi, 
Norway  Is  being  drained  Into  Hitler's  cof- 
fers drop  by  drop  In  such  a  way  that  Ger- 
many will  own  and  control  the  major  busi- 
nesses of  these  countries  no  matter  what 
kind  of  a  peace  settlement  is  eventually 
made.  It  amoiuits  to  economic  enslavement. 
"The  Nazi  process  Is  neat,"  Mr.  Mallon 
went  on.  "They  took  over  control  of  all 
banks  In  occupied  areas,  forced  bank  officers 
to  open  all  safety-deposit  boxes,  and  vaults 
in  their  presence.  When  they  see  local 
stocks  of  value,  or  such  rich  prizes  as  Ameri- 
can securities  or  gold,  they  require  the  own- 
ers to  sell  these  to  them." 

Mr.  Mallon  explained  that  the  Germans  pay 
the  owner  of  the  valuables  In  currency  of  the 
occupied  countries.  They  get  this  currency 
by  levying  upon  the  occupied  countries  the 
ccst  of  occupation.  The  only  way  the  con- 
quered nations  can  raise  this  tribute  Is  to 
print  more  money.  They  are  being  forced 
Into  currency  Inflation  while  Hitler  makes 
off  with  the  real  valuables. 

Now  what  does  all  this  mean  to  us?  It 
means  that  If  Hitler  wins  the  war.  he  will 
own  or  have  access  to  most  of  the  public  and 
private  wealth  of  Europe.  He  could  add  this 
wealth  to  his  ether  advantages  to  wage  a  re- 
lentless war  for  economic  supremacy  over  the 
whole  world. 

And  yet  the  congressional  Isolationists  say 
the  outcome  of  this  war  is  no  concern  of  ours 
and  that  we  should  stop  with  the  building 
of  our  own  defenses  against  the  possibility  of 
an  armed  invasion 

It  is  to  the  eternal  good  fortune  of  the 
American  people  that  they  have  a  President 
who  has  foreseen  these  dire  possibilities  from 
the  beginning  and  acted  accordingly.  It  Is 
also  to  their  eternal  good  fortune  that  they 
have  a  leader  of  the  opposition  party  who  has 
also  foreseen  them  and  refused  to  play  polltlca 
with  the  International  crisis. 

President  Roosevelt  courageously  proposed 
the  Conscription  Act  and  Increased  taxes  for 
national  defense  while  In  the  midst  of  a 
political  campaign.  It  would  have  been  easy 
for  Mr.  Willkie  to  minimize  his  country's 
dangers  and  to  capitalize  on  the  very  natural 
sentiment  for  peace.  He  refused  to  do  so  In  a 
statesmanlike  manner.  His  recent  visit  to 
England  puts  to  shame  those  members  of  his 
party  who  put  political  considerations  above 
national  security.  They  are  trying  to  read 
him  out  of  the  party  for  pursuing  a  course 
entirely  consistent  with  the  platform  they 
prepared  for  him  at  Philadelphia. 

I  hear  it  asked.  What  If  Great  Britain  wins? 
What  are  the  British  war  aims?  I  suspect  the 
first  British  aim  In  this  war  Is  their  survival 
as  a  free  people.  If  a  thug  had  me  down  on 
the  ground  and  was  clutching  my  throat.  I 
know  my  first  aim  would  be  to  get  up  if  I 
could.  I  wovild  not  have  much  time  to  think 
of  what  I  would  say  at  his  trial  if  I  over- 
powered him. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  British 
people  would  demand  a  new  order  in  Europe 
which  would  avoid  the  old  errors  of  the  past 
and  bring  about  an  enduring  peace.  Thsre 
was  a  time  when  the  horrors  of  war  were  en- 
dured only  by  armies.  Their  experiences  and 
sacrifices  were  qtiickly  forgotten  by  civilian 
populations  which  did  not  share  them.  To- 
day the  horrors  of  war  are  being  shared  by 
every  British  man,  woman,  and  child.  At 
this  moment  it  Is  just  as  dangerous  Ui  be  a 
house vrtfe  In  London  as  It  Is  a  sergeant  In 
the  artillery.  It  Is  Just  as  dangerous  to  be  an 
Inmate  of  a  home  for  the  aged  as  It  Is  to  be 
an  antiaircraft  gunner  stationed  a  few  blocks 
away. 
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People  who  are  enduring  the  dally  horrors 
and  fears  of  the  average  Englishmen  are  not 
likely  to  be  coptented  with  a  peace  which 
would  be  productive  of  future  wars.  They 
would  demand  of  their  leaders  a  new  order 
for  the  protection  and  security  of  their  chil- 
dren and  their  children's  children. 

Another  thing:  Great  Britain  Is  becoming 
obligated  to  the  United  States  through  our 
policy  of  aiding  her.  We  are  acquiring  a 
moral  right  to  a  voice  in  the  peace,  whether 
or  not  we  actively  enter  the  war.  For  the 
second  time  within  the  memory  of  those  in 
this  room,  American  peace  has  been  threat- 
ened or  destroyed  by  a  European  war.  We 
are  getting  tired  of  It.  We  want  nothing 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  except  the  right 
to  go  our  own  peaceful  way  without  fear  of 
disturbance.  The  American  people  would 
Join  the  British  people  In  demanding  that  a 
new  order  be  worked  out  in  Europe,  an  order 
which  does  not  '  "ivlte  war  and  dictatorship. 

Nobody  knows  whether  wars  could  be 
avoided  by  a  league  of  nations.  But  we  have 
20  centuries  of  written  history  as  tragic 
evidence  that.  In  the  absence  of  any  such 
agency,  wars  are  Inevitable  and  frequent. 

Who  defeated  Woodrow  Wilson's  ideal?  It 
is  commonly  said  that  the  election  of  1920 
was  a  mandate  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
main out  of  the  League.  If  It  was.  It  was  due 
to  the  distortion  of  facts  and  the  creation 
of  false  fears  by  the  small  group  of  Senate 
isolationists.  They  are  the  ones  who  said 
Europe's  quarrels  are  no  affairs  of  ours.  If 
we  had  our  way  about  It,  they  would  not  be. 

But  the  mere  fact  that  out  here  at  Fort 
RUey  they  are  building  a  new  Camp  Funston 
Is  Irrefutable  evidence  that  we  can't  always 
have  our  way.  Those  rising  buildings  are 
eloquent  and  Ironical  evidence  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  not  a  visionary  idealist  but  a 
practical  man  who  could  read  the  future 
with  uncanny  accuracy. 

In  the  meantime  It  Is  clearly  the  course  of 
wisdom  to  do  what  we  can  to  contribute  to 
a  British  victory.  Few  are  so  simple  as  to 
believe  that  we  could  avoid  war,  mliriry  or 
economic.  If  Germany  Is  left  controlling 
Europe  and  Japan  the  Orient.  It  Is  within 
our  power  to  prevent  a  Hitler  victory. 

Hitler  cannot  win  the  war  without  invad- 
ing England,  and  he  cannot  invade  England 
without  complete  and  undisputed  mastery 
of  the  air  and  sea. 

A  small  margin  of  air  superiority  will  not 
be  enough.  His  superiority  must  be  great 
enough  to  put  the  British  air  forces  out  of 
business.  Just  as  he  put  the  French  air  force 
out  of  business.  He  must  be  free  to  bomb 
industrial  centers,  seaports,  and  troop  con- 
centrations, and  thus  render  the  British  in- 
capable of  resisting  a  land  invasion.  He 
win  never  acquire  the  necessary  superiority 
If  we  send  airplanes  fast  enough.  Each  air- 
plane sent  to  England  now  may  be  a  factor  In 
avoiding  the  construction  of  a  hundred  air- 
planes for  use  In  our  own  defense  at  some 
future  date. 

Our  economic  system  Is  not  perfect.  Our 
political  system  Is  not  perfect.  We  have  Just 
gone  through  a  serious  break-down  In  the 
former,  and  sometimes  the  latter  operates 
clumsily  and  uncertain. 

But  they  are  the  best  systems  of  their  kind 
In  the  world. 

We  have  the  highest  standard  of  living  In 
the  world.  Our  people  are  better  nourished, 
better  clothed,  and  live  more  comfortably 
than  any  people  In  the  world.  We  have  free 
elections,  and  we  have  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  religion,  and  freedom  of  public 
assemblage. 

All  these  things,  material  and  spiritual,  are 
worth  preserving.  They  are  worth  fighting 
for.    They  are  worth  toll  and  sacrifice. 

In  the  uncertainties  of  the  present  and  the 
greater  uncertainties  of  the  future,  let  us 
stand  as  a  united  people  for  their  defense  and 
preservation.  Let  us  forget  the  petty  quarrels 
and  the  minor  issues  of  that  period  to  which 


I  have  referred  as  "Only  Yesterday."  Let  us 
stand  fast  with  President  Roosevelt  on  these 
words  from  his  Inaugural  address: 

"In  the  face  of  great  perils  never  before  en- 
countered, our  strong  purpose  Is  to  protect 
and  to  perpetuate  the  Integrity  of  democracy. 

"For  this  we  muster  the  spirit  of  America, 
the  faith  of  America. 

"We  do  not  retreat.  We  are  not  content  to 
stand  still.  As  Americans  we  go  forward.  In 
the  service  of  our  country,  by  the  will  of 
God." 

I  thank  you. 


The  Bitter  Question 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  Missotmi 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  March  5  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  a  very  excel- 
lent editorial  entitled  "The  Bitter  Ques- 
tion," published  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  of  March  8.  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  March 
8,  1941] 

THE  BI'ITLB  QUESTION 

There  Is  already  a  London-Washington  axis, 
and  there  Is  in  effect  an  Anglo-American  mili- 
tary alliance  against  the  aggressor  In  which 
we  assume  unlimited  liabilities  with  no  con- 
ditions, terms,  or  stipulations  beforehand; 
but  before  going  forth  to  war  in  Europe,  actu- 
ally, the  American  spirit  demands  above  all 
a  crusading  theme.  Defense  Is  not  a  crxisade. 
The  thought  alone  of  crushing  Hitler  Is  not 
enough.  What  would  come  after  that? 
There  might  be  another  Hitler.  The  British 
are  saying  that  when  the  victory  Is  won  they 
will  state  their  war  alms  and  entertain  de- 
signs for  a  new  world.  But  the  British  are 
not  temperamentally  crusaders;  they  are  a 
practical,  unromantlc  people. 

Happily  for  the  relief  of  this  peciQlar 
psychic  necessity  In  the  American  people,  and 
happily,  too.  for  the  cnKade  makers,  the 
object  of  the  first  American  crusade  in  Eu- 
rope was  not  attained.  Just  as  the  hand  of 
mankind  was  about  to  touch  the  grail  of 
universal  peace.  It  vanished.  Now  It  has  to 
be  Imagined  all  over  again.  Not  this  time  a 
League  of  Nations  for  wicked  and  bungling 
statesmen  to  play  with.  But  now  a  United 
States  of  the  World,  one  sovereign  govern- 
ment for  all  free  and  righteous  nations,  with 
a  constitution  like  the  American  Constitu- 
tion and  a  parliament  like  the  American 
Congress,  and  under  this  a  common  citizen- 
ship, one  kind  of  money,  uniform  wage  stand- 
ards, unlimited  free  trade — and  one  political 
Ideal. 

Such  Is  the  theme  of  Federal  Union,  and 
Federal  Union  is  a  modification  of  Union 
Now.  When  the  Union  Now  ciilt  began  to 
spread  Its  propaganda  It  was  possible  to 
speak  of  the  North  Atlantic  democracies. 
Since    then   the   Germans   have   conquered 


Europe,  and  now  the  democracies  that  might 
at  first  unite  are  seven — namely,  the  United 
SUtes.  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom.  Ireland, 
the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand— or,  to  begin  with,  Engl^ah- 
speaking  people  only. 

We  are  looking  at  the  papers  that  were 
read  at  the  Federal  Union  dinner  In  New 
York  a  few  weeks  ago.  We  are  Interested 
particularly  In  the  one  by  Clare  Boothe. 
not  only  that  It  Is  the  most  brilliant  expo- 
sition of  the  theme,  but  because  also  she 
had  the  wit  to  state  the  case  of  millions  of 
noninterventlonists  for  not  doing  It.  These, 
she  fairly  said,  are  the  "twice-bitten  patri- 
ots," people  with  "more  knowledge  of  the 
past  than  Instinct  for  the  future."  who 
"generally  give  three  sound  reasons  for  their 
nonlnterventlonlsm."  She  recites  their  three 
reasons: 

"First,  they  dread,  not  the  military 
consequences  of  the  war,  but  the  poUttcaJ 
and  economic  consequences  of  the  peace. 
They  have  long,  bitter  memories  about  the 
outcome  of  the  last  war  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.  They  remember  quite 
vividly  that  all  the  thanks  America  got  for 
the  role  we  played  In  that  crusade  were 
the  ugly  names  of  Scrooge  and  Shylock. 
They  saw  our  former  allies  one  by  one  repu- 
diate their  honorable  debts.  They  are  keenly 
aware  that  our  own  depression  was  the  back- 
wash of  our  European  adventure.  They  feel 
that  Europe's  motto  Is  'When  bigger  and 
better  bags  are  made.  America  wlU  hold 
them.' 

"Secondly.  Anwrlcan  noninterventlonists 
dread  a  repetition  of  the  diplomatic  blunders 
of  the  last  peace.  They  saw  the  unholy 
mess  the  pKDlitlcians  of  Europe  and  America 
made  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  They  know 
that  victory  Is  not  a  peace  plan.  •  •  • 
They  even  remember  the  names  of  yester- 
day's dlm-wltted  British  and  French  states- 
men, some  of  them  still  In  high  office,  whose 
diplomatic  butchery  has  led  so  Inexorably  to 
today's  military  butchery.  In  those  blunders 
we  had  no  part,  though  we  are  being  called 
upon  to  help  extricate  Europe  from  them. 

"And,  tlWrdly.  they  dread  the  temporary, 
perhaps  permanent,  loss  of  our  own  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  If  we  embark  on  a  long, 
exhausting  war  to  defend  It.  They  ask,  aa 
cynical  but  patriotic  Americans,  "Why  would 
It  be  any  different  this  time?'  " 

This,  she  says.  Is  all  one  bitter  question, 
and  those  who  ask  It  miist  be  answered  "be- 
fore their  sons  are  sent  to  death  In  another 
futile  European  war,  before  their  grandchil- 
dren are  saddled  with  the  gigantic-  cost  of 
the  confilct,  before  they  are  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  for  2  years,  maybe  4,  maybe  forever, 
their  own  peace  and  liberty." 

The  answer,  she  says.  Is  Federal  Union — a 
United  States  of  the  World,  a  federation  of 
nations  patterned  upon  the  union  of  Amer- 
ican States.  And  her  peroration  Is  to  say, 
"And  please  remember  this :  There  is  no  other 
peace  plan,  or  war  aim,  being  presented  any- 
where, by  anyone,  or  any  group  of  statesmen, 
or  any  nation,  but  this." 

You  may  take  it,  as  we  do,  that  Clare 
Boothe  is  an  authentic  voice  of  Federal 
Vnlon.  The  speech  from  which  we  quote 
now  t>elongs  to  the  organized  propaganda 
of  that  movement.  And  there  Is  Implicit  in 
it  a  very  awkward  truth. 

She  begins  by  saying  that  morally  we  are 
In  the  w-r  now.  "We  have  named  our 
enemy.  We  have  chosen  our  allies.  We  are 
sending  the  material  of  warfare  to  their  dis- 
tant fields  of  tMittle  to  kill  our  named  enemy. 
All  talk  of  nonbelligerency,  of  technical  neu- 
trality, of  loan-leasing,  is  Just  so  much  con- 
gressional persiflage,  which,  however  obtuse 
the  Germans  may  be,  certainly  does  not 
deceive  them." 

Then  at  the  end  she  says  there  Is  no  war 
aim  or  peace  plan  anjrwhere  but  this  one  she 
expounds — ^thls  Idea  of  Federal  Union.    What 
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■he  is  njnng,  therefore.  Is  that  we  are  already 
Involved  to  a  world  war— too  far  tovolved 
now  to  turn  back — without  a  plan  or  an  aim 
that  would  Justify  the  sacrlflce.  Federal 
Union  is  neither  a  plan  nor  an  aim.  It  has 
no  official  status  either  here  or  to  Great 
Brltato.  For  he  stocere  It  is  a  theme  only — 
a  theme  tovented  by  the  crusadtog  American 
^irlt  after  the  fact!  The  theme  might  fall, 
and  yet  the  war  would  go  on  and  we  should 
be  Involved  to  It  just  as  we  are. 

The  American  passion  to  act  upon  the  evils 
of  the  world  is  a  moral  and  political  fact 
unique  to  human  history — a  fact  greatly  to 
be  reckoned  with.  And  yet  we  wonder  if  it  is 
always  what  we  think  it  Is.  It  is  easier  to 
imagine  a  United  States  of  the  World  work- 
ing perfectly  thah  to  say  how  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  be  made  to  work 
better. 

Hear  the  oppoGite  words  of  Robert  M. 
Butchtos.  president  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. "We  have  no  plan,"  he  says.  "We  are 
drifting  into  suicide.  •  •  •  The  path  to 
war  is  a  false  path  to  freedom.  A  new  moral 
order  for  America  is  tha  true  path  to  free- 
dom. •  •  •  We  are  turning  aside  from 
the  true  path  because  tt  is  easier  to  blame 
Hitler  for  our  troubles  than  to  flght  for 
democracy  at  home.  As  Hitler  made  the 
Jews  his  scapegoat,  so  we  are  making  Hitler 
ours.  In  the  long  Tvaa.  we  can  beat  what 
Hitler  stands  for  only  by  beating  the  ma- 
terialism and  paganism  that  produced  him. 
We  must  show  the  world  a  nation  clear  In 
purpose,  united  in  action,  and  sacriflclal  in 
spirit.  The  influence  of  that  example  upon 
•ufferlng  humanity  everywhere  would  be 
more  powerful  than  the  combtoed  armies  of 
the  Axis ' 


The  Lend-Lease  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  USTER  HILL 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday.  March  5  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13),  1941 


EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  BOZEMAN 
(MONT.)    DAILY   CHRONICLE 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  several  editorials  from  the 
Bozeman  Daily  Chronicle,  published  at 
Bozeman,  Mont. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Bozeman  (Mont.)  Dally  Chronicle 
of  February  26,    1941 J 

THK  BOX  MT7ST  PASS 

One  of  the  most  compelling  reasons  for 
tirging  the  immediate.  eflTective  passage  of 
the  lend-lease  bill  is  the  hardest  to  put  into 
words  without  bringing  the  accusation  of 
aentlmentallty. 

That  reason,  recognized  by  eren  the  most 
bard-headed.  Is  seldom  mentioned  because 
It  doea  not  deal  with  the  cold,  hard  figures 
of  so  many  guns,  planes,  bombs,  and  ships, 
but  with  the  Arid  of  human  relations,  which, 
despite  our  great  progress  to  the  study  of  the 


himian  mind,  still  ts  regarded  by  many  as  the 
merest  fantasy. 

That  reason  Is  that  the  United  States,  the 
greatest  democracy  on  earth,  must  express  her 
faith  in  democracy  as  a  human  Institution 
designed  to  let  man  live  to  freedom — free- 
dom from  the  oppression  ot  great  or  petty 
tyrannies,  freedom  from  want  and  freedom 
Irom  fear. 

Until  the  United  States  has  taken  that  step 
there  seems  reasonable  ground  for  the  doubt- 
ers and  those  willing  to  doubt  to  take  the 
position  that  this  Nation  does  not  believe 
democracy  worth  saving.  Viewing  the  United 
States  from  the  outside  many  a  country — in 
Latin  America,  for  instance — wavering  be- 
tween a  comparatively  new  democracy  and  a 
pro-Axis  dictatorship,  might  easily  be  swayed 
the  wrong  way  by  the  appearance  cf  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
adopt  measures  for  the  protection  of  democ- 
racy against  the  Axis  dictatorship. 

Admitting  that  there  are  many  facets  of  the 
problem  which  do  not  meet  the  eye  in  such  a 
simple  statement  of  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  lend-lease  bill,  we  feel  strong  to  the  con- 
tention that  the  question  may  seem  as  simple 
as  that  to  many  of  the  people  in  lands  such 
as  those  of  South  and  Central  America,  where 
the  Nazi  commercial  and  political  pressure  is 
becomtog  more  strong  each  day. 

That  is  one  phase  of  this  reason  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill  as  q\jickly  as  possible.  It 
is  intangible  but  nevertheless  real  and  Im- 
portant. 

Another  phase  can  be  83en  in  the  stanch 
and  vigorous  defense  England  has  made  and 
is  making  against  the  most  vicious  force  this 
world  has  known  in  civilized  times.  Any  of 
us,  with  our  eyes  open,  are  willing  to  admit 
that  the  British,  while  fighttog  for  their  own 
liberties  and  their  own  lives,  are  at  the  same 
time  acting  as  the  first  line  of  defense  for  the 
Americas  and  for  democracy. 

Those  valiant  people  and  the  no-less-herolc 
Greeks  must  not  have  fought  in  vain. 


(From  the  Bozeman   (Mont.)    Dally  Chron- 
icle of  January  19,  1941] 

THZSX  ARE   THX   OPPOSITION 

United  under  the  banner  of  opposition  to 
the  aid-to-Britaln  bill  Is  a  strange  mixture 
of  stocerity  and  nefarious  purpose;  of  open 
desire  for  a  totalitarian  world  and  a  mys- 
tical, ostrich-like  hope  of  preservtog  the 
United  States  as  an  island  of  liberty  in  a 
world  of  slavery. 

The  aims  and "  motives  of  this  polyglot 
crew  aro  not.  by  their  own  statements  at 
least,  identical:  but  their  methods  are  bo 
similar  and  their  present  activities  so  alike 
that  the  man  to  the  street  may  be  par- 
doned for  suspecting  and  rejecting  them  and 
their  beliefs,  as  a  whole  group  and  without 
attempting  to  sort  out  the  various  shades  of 
brown  shirts,  black  shirts,  and  white  collars. 

In  that  group  of  opposers  of  aid  to  Britain 
tjn  open  appeasers,  men  who  do  not  really 
believe  in  democracy  except,  perhaps,  as  a 
pretty  theory  to  keep  on  the  what-not,  and 
who,  to  the  common  error  of  big  business, 
secretly  think  they  and  their  Interests  would 
be  better  off  imder  a  totalitarian  govern- 
ment than  with  "that  man"  in  the  White 
House. 

In  that  group  of  opposers  of  aid  to  Britain 
are  also  pro-Nazis  whose  dislike  of  democ- 
racy stems  from  a  different  source  than  that 
of  the  big-bustoess  advocates.  They  are 
those  who  subscribe  to  the  super-race,  piu'e 
Aryan,  theory  by  which  Hitler  has  partially 
hypnotised  his  people.  They  are  the  people 
who  promote  antl-Semltlc  and  anti-Negro 
feeling  in  the  hope  of  benefiting  from  their 
own  fairness  of  skin. 

In  that  group  of  opposers  of  aid  to  Britain 
are  also  those  men  and  women,  of  both  par- 


ties, whose  underlying  motive  (never  openly 
admitted)  is  solely  political,  an  attempt  to 
discredit  and  embarrass  the  President  solely 
for  political  or  personal  reasons. 

In  that  group  of  opposers  of  aid  to  Britain 
are  also  the  Isolationists  who  would  build  a 
fence  around  the  United  States.  They  shut 
out  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  the  fond  belief 
that  if  the  fence  is  high  enough  the  United 
States  can  continue  to  go  her  high  and  vir- 
tuous way  while  all  other  peoples  are  forced 
Into  slavery  or  revert  to  savagery.  Most  of 
these  profess  to  hope  Britain  wins  but  are 
unwilling  to  raise  a  hand  to  help  that  be- 
leaguered bulwark  of  democracy. 

In  that  group  of  opposers  of  aid  to  Britain 
are  also  the  peacemakers,  as  distinguished 
from  the  pacifists  who  once  before  and  now 
again  call  for  peace  even  at  the  price  of  sub- 
mltttog  to  a  cruel  foreign  despot.  The  peace- 
makers would  have  the  United  States  inter- 
vene to  force  a  peace  and  become  the  police- 
man of  the  entire  world.  In  their  view  the 
United  States  could  bring  about  peace  by,  in 
effect,  declaring  Hitler  the  winner  and  then 
telling  him  where  to  stand,  what  peoples  to 
free,  what  minorities  to  protect,  what  terri- 
tories he  might  keep,  and  what  arms  he  may 
have. 

The  shading  of  one  belief  Into  another  pro- 
hibits neatly  indexing  all  of  the  opposers 
within  one  or  another  of  those  paragraphs, 
but  there  are  the  general  specifications  of  a 
group  of  men  and  women  whose  machinations 
and  fiUminations  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
United  States. 

[From  the  Bozeman  (Mont.)  Daily  Chronicle 
of  January  22,  1941) 

AFTXS  XNGLAND  FALLS? 

Plans  are  being  made  in  Germany  to  In- 
crease the  Infiltration  into  the  Western 
Hemisphere  of  Nazi  agents  and  Nazi  ideas. 
They  will  be  followed  by  Nazi  storm  troop- 
ers, at  first  In  the  guise  of  tovirists  and 
commercial  representatives,  tvrt  finally  and 
openly  they  will  b3  the  troops  of  Hitler. 

Those  are  the  German  plans  for  that  time 
"after  England  falls."  and  the  obstructions 
and  the  isolationists  and  the  politically 
minded  Congressmen  and  Senators  who  are 
attacking  the  ald-to-Britaln  bill  know  that 
Just  as  well  as  you  do. 

But  they  pretend  to  balleve  that  sup- 
porters of  the  bill  think  that  Germany  will 
send  parachute  troops  across  the  broad  At- 
lantic to  land  on  Wall  Street  and  Hennepto 
Avenue  and  Market  Street  and  even  Menden- 
hall  Street  and  take  over  the  country. 

There  is  no  sound  belief  that  Germany 
would  or  could  attempt  a  direct  invasion  of 
the  United  States  when  England  has  gone 
under.  No  responsible  person  has  even  sug- 
gested such  a  possibility  except  the  obstruc- 
tionists, who  have  found  the  false  concep- 
tion to  be  a  very  useful  straw  man  to  knock 
down  and  set  up  again. 

What  the  President  and  the  other  sup- 
porters of  the  ald-to-Britain  bill  are  trying 
to  get  across  is  that  the  Infiltration  and  the 
danger  to  Western  Hemisphere  trace  and 
ideals  becomes  a  hundred  times  greater  the 
moment  Brltato  has  fallen.  The  United 
Statps  will  be  a  lesser  power  the  moment 
Britain's  Navy  is  either  captured  or  destroyed, 
and  the  beginning  of  Nazi  domination  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  will  be  that  much 
easier. 

These  are  the  facts.  Senator  Whexlzs. 
Senator  Vanoenbxrg,  Senator  Hiram  Johnson, 
and  the  rest  of  the  isolationist  Senators  and 
Congressmen  who  are  dotog  their  worst  to 
delay  and  perhaps  defeat  the  aid-to-Britatn 
bill,  are  deceiving  themselves  if  they  do  not 
admit  that  after  Britain  falls,  the  position  of 
the  United  States  is  most  precarious. 
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France  fell  while  her  leaders  quibbled  and 
quarreled  and  spouted  pcmp>ous  oratory. 
Britain  came  uncomfortably  close  to  the  same 
position  before  the  will  of  her  people  and 
the  double-crossing  by  Hitler  forced  cut  the 
appeasement  government. 

Is  the  United  States  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  position  because  her  people  do  not  make 
their  desires  known  to  their  Senators  and 
Congressmen? 

(Prom  the  Bozeman  (Mont.)  Dally  Chronicle 
of  February  5.  1941) 

THERE  IS  NAUGHT  ELSE  TO  DO 

It  seems  that  no  other  end  than  delay, 
costly  delay,  can  result  from  the  position  of 
the  isolantionists  and  obstructionists  who 
are  opposing  the  lend-lease  bill.  Regardless 
of  their  sincerity  of  purpose,  publicly  an- 
nounced from  time  to  time  as  keeping  the 
United  States  out  of  war,  their  accomplish- 
ment. It  grows  more  and  more  apparent,  will 
be  nothing  more  than  to  delay — to  the  bene- 
fit of  Hitler  and  his  yeggs — the  actual  be- 
ginning of  the  defense  of  this  Nation  against 
its  enemies. 

France  fell  while  her  statesmen  fumbled 
around  in  a  state  of  querulous  uncertainty 
about  how  much  war  to  conduct  and  how  to 
conduct  it;  how  much  defense  they  could  put 
up  without  antagonizing  this  or  that  faction 
within  and  without  her  borders. 

One  of  the  objections  to  the  ald-to-Brltaln 
bill  which  has  been  voiced  most  loudly,  prob- 
ably because  it  will  not  stand  careful  ex- 
amination, is  that  it  would  make  President 
Roosevelt  a  dictator.  It  does  not  take  a  long 
memory  to  recall  the  same  words  and  the 
same  tune  being  sung  by  much  the  same 
group  about  other  bills  placed  before  Con- 
gress. So  far.  even  the  most  rabid  of  those 
who  have  opposed  everything  that  has  been 
done  since  1933  have  still  been  permitted  to 
voice  their  criticisms  and  air  their  griev- 
ances and  any  self-respecting  dictator  would 
know  enough  to  silence  the  opposition  if  he 
really  intended  to  dictate.  The  cry  is  sUly 
and,  we  suspect,  even  those  now  giving  it 
tongue  know  it. 

,  Again  there  are  those  who  contend  the  bill 
Is  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  Axis  Powers. 
That  is  a  grievous  error.  Whether  the  United 
States  is  et  war  with  the  Axis  depends  solely 
on  one  thing— Hitler's  Judgment  of  expe- 
diency. Whenever  it  appears  to  Hitler  that 
his  plan  of  world  domination  can  be  better 
served  by  extending  his  operations  to  include 
attack  on  the  United  States,  then  we  will  be 
at  war,  and  not  before  and  not  after.  We 
will  not  receive  any  declaration  of  war  from 
the  maniac  of  middle  Europe  when  that  mo- 
ment arrives,  but  we  will  know  that  we  are 
to  it. 

If  the  moment  comes  while  we  are  giving 
aid  to  Britain  there  is  naught  we  can  do  but 
accept  the  challenge.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  refrain  from  giving  aid  to  Britain,  the 
brunt  of  the  attack  will  fall  on  us  at  an  even 
earlier  moment.  We  have  gone  too  far  al- 
ready to  back  out,  even  if  we  wanted  to, 
without  bringing  war  upon  us  as  soon  as 
Britain  is  conquered  and  the  European  gains 
consolidated. 

There  is  naught  that  we  can  do  but  give 
all  aid  to  Britain  as  quickly  and  effectively 
as  possible,  for  when  Britain  falls  our  fight 
has  really  begun  in  earnest.  We  can  control 
the  arrival  of  that  da. ,  we  may  even  prevent 
Its  arrival  entirely,  but  we  cannot  exercise 
that  control  If  we  continue  to  fritter  away 
precious  moments  with  6(?nseless  debate  about 
dictatorship,  warlike  acts,  and  negotiated 
peace  at  the  expense  of  all  we  hold  dear. 
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Wednesday.  March  5  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13) ,  1941 


AR'nCLE  BY  BLAIR  MOODY 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  question  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Canada's  contribution  to  the  British  de- 
fense is  a  matter  of  constant  controversy. 
It  is  of  great  personal  interest  to  me  be- 
cause Canada  is  Michigan's  "good  neigh- 
bor." and  we  are  hers.  It  is  of  additional 
interest  to  me  because  of  my  own  often- 
repeated  belief  that  Canadian  defense  is 
intimately  a  part  of  American  defense. 
It  is  a  common  cause  which  we  should 
recognize  as  such.  Therefore,  I  read 
with  keen  concern  an  article  by  Blair 
Moody  in  the  Detroit  News  wiiich  de- 
scribes the  heroic  contribution  which 
Canada  is  making  to  Empire  defense. 
It  is  an  imjwrtant  inventory  and  discloses 
unlimited  patriotic  devotion  by  the 
Dominion  to  the  Empire  cause.  As  a 
matter  of  fair  play  in  wholly  informing 
American  public  opinion  on  this  subject, 
I  ask  that  excerpts  from  Mr.  Moody's 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Charges  that  Canada  Is  being  paid  cash  for 
war  materials  by  Great  Britain  are  heard  In 
the  capital  wherever  that  measure  is  debated. 
A  quiet  check  has  been  made  by  high  olflclals 
of  the  administration  who  report  the  facts  are 
to  the  contrary.  This  confirms  the  vociferous 
assertions  of  the  Canadian  Government  itself. 
While  Canada  is  selling  foodstuffs  and  raw 
material  to  the  British — operating  under  the 
economic  system  which  both  nations  are, 
after  all,  fighting  to  preserve — American  of- 
ficials are  satisfied  that  Canada  is  "doing  all 
it  can" — and  that  with  emphasis. 

The  Canadian  Government,  investigation 
reveals,  is  spending  a  fourth  of  the  dominion's 
national  income — not  the  Government's  rev- 
enue but  a  sum  equal  to  25  percent  of  all 
Canadians'  annual  earnings — on  direct  war 
effort  alone.    And  it  Is  a  debtor  country. 

Review  of  the  Canadian  position  reveals  the 
following  facts: 

Canada  has  70,000  soldiers  In  overseas  serv- 
ice, supporting  them,  of  course,  out  of  its  own 
pocket.    The  number  is  shortly  to  be  doubled. 

It  is  training  20,000  airplane  pilots,  gunners, 
and  observers  for  service  to  the  battle  of 
Britain. 

By  1942  the  Canadian  Navy  will  be  to- 
creased  from  175  ships  and  15,300  men  to  413 
ships  and  26.900  men. 

Canada's  cash  expenditure  for  direct  war 
effort  In  1941  will  reach  $1,500,000,000  ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  of  the  minister  of 
finance. 


If  there  is  to  be  oompartson  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  then  the  Canadi- 
ans' efforts  are  the  American  equivalent  of 
maintaining  an  expeditionary  force  of  T70.000 
men  and  building  it  up  to  an  overseas  army 
of  1.760.000 — for  in  manpower  Canada  is  one- 
eleventh  as  strong  as  this  country. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  put  forth  the 
same  efforts  which  Canada  is  volunteering, 
we  would  tie  supporting  an  air  force  of  11 
times  Canada's  36.000 — or  396.000  men. 

If  we.  16  times  as  wealthy  as  Canada,  were 
spending  money  at  the  same  rate  for  British 
aid.  the  United  States  would  be  pouring  out 
$24,000,000,000  a  year. 

Canada  is  not  lending  or  leasing,  but  ts  con- 
tributing those  sums  of  money  and  men.  It 
Is  a  nation  at  war.  of  course;  the  United 
States  is  not  and  no  comparable  effort  la 
expected  from  this  country. 

The  Canadian  contribution  to  the  British 
does  not  stop  with  direct  war  effort.  The  Do- 
minion Government  is  repatriating  Canadi- 
an securities  owned  by  the  British,  and  thus 
providing  the  United  Kingdom  with  Canad- 
ian exchange  to  buy  the  materials  for  which 
cash  is  paid.  So  where  Canadian  exporters 
are  selling  to  Britain,  they  are  at  least  par- 
tially being  paid  for  their  products  by  their 
own  government.  Last  year  that  cost  Canada 
$330,000,000. 

British  Investments  in  Canada  were  $3,137.- 
000.000  at  the  war's  start.  Canadian  aid  has 
a!s3  been  given  by  accumulating  sterling, 
instead  of  selling  It  on  the  international  ex- 
change and  thus  competing  with  the  mother 
country  in  disposing  of.  and  depressing. 
British  currency. 

That  means,  of  course,  that  Canada  is  pay- 
tog  for  itfi  foreign  purchases  with  its  own 
money  instead  of  transferring  its  Brittah 
credits  to  the  foreign  Interests,  and  that  la 
an  additional  and  incomputable  sacrifice  for 
a  country  where  $1,000,000  is  as  rare  as  coco- 
nut palms. 

What  the  accumulated  costs  of  Canada's 
aid  to  Britain's  program  means  to  the  indi- 
vidual is  Illustrated  by  the  Canadian  income 
tax.  Basic  exemptions  are  $750  for  an  un- 
married taxpayer  and  $1,500  for  a  married 
couple,  with  $400  allowance  for  each  child. 

But  the  tax  is  6  percent  on  the  first  1250 
of  net  taxable  income,  8  percent  on  the  next 
$750,  12  percent  on  the  second  $1,000,  and  14 
percent  on  the  third. 

A  Canadian  with  wife  and  two  children, 
earning  $5,000  a  year,  must  pay  $407  income 
tax.  Before  the  war  he  paid  $105.  The  tax 
rate  on  1940  income  is  to  be  raised  drastically, 
so  the  $407  wlU  Jump  to  $600  presently. 

In  addition,  Canadians  pay  an  8-percent 
retail-sales  tax,  plus  a  10-percent  war-ex- 
change tax  on  all  imported  goods. 

By  rule-of-th\imb  computations.  American 
officials  calculate  the  war  is  costing  the  Ca- 
nadians close  to  45  percent  of  their  entire 
national  income,  the  bulk  of  which  is  being 
contributed  to  the  British  Commonwealth 
with  no  expectation  of  return — and.  on  top 
of  that,  men. 

Canada  has  not  adopted  a  draft  law  be- 
cause more  men  have  volunteered  for  active 
service  than  are  needed  or  can  be  accom- 
modated. The  3  months'  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  for  all  men  of  21  without  de- 
pendents which  begins  March  16  is  for  home 
service  only. 

If  giving  half  of  what  you  have  Is  making 
a  profit  out  of  war,  Canada  probably  prays 
for  a  quick  end  to  that  sort  of  prosperity. 
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9  a.  m.  to  13  p.  m.  (in  tlilB  grave  world  crisis) 
in  order  to  bring  to  an  early  end  this  cleverly 
camouflaged  filibuster  of  the  opposition. 
Mrs.  Lttka  Jonzs  Honaxxb. 

A  Distressed  Constituent. 


EDITORIAL     FROM      THE     WASHINGTON 
POST    AND   TELEGRAM    FROM   A    CON- 

snruKNT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pub- 
lished In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
under  the  heading  Cheers  from  Berlin. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  telegram  from  a  constituent  of  mine  In 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  on  the  same  subject  mat- 
ter as  the  editorial. 

There  being  no   objection,   the   edi- 
torial and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
IFrom  the  Washington  Post  of  March  5,  1941 1 
CHxzas  rsoM  berum 

The  arg\iments  en  Monday  In  the  Senate 
that  the  obstructionists  arc  plajring  Hitler  s 
game  began  with  the  assumption  that  the 
opponents  of  the  lend-lease  bill  are  sincere 
and  patriotic  men  prompted  wholly  by  what 
they  regard  as  ccnslderatlons  of  the  national 
welfare.  This  is  the  proper  assumption. 
Pew  have  declared  themselves  against  aid  to 
Britain.  The  great  majority  have  an- 
nounced that  they  favor  the  British  cause. 
We  may  assume  and  grant  all  that,  and  yet 
not  close  our  eyes  to  the  obvious  fact  that 
seme  of  them  would  be  pursuing  the  very 
some  jxjiicy  with  which  they  have  become 
Identified  were  they  actively  in  favor  of  tne 
Naais.  Take,  for  Instance,  Senator  Nti's 
fantastic  statement  that  Britain  Is  "the 
greatest  aggressor  in  aU  modem  history* 
How  the  Fuehrer  must  have  rv-bbed  his  hands 
over  that  one.  In  a  situatior  when  speed  of 
action  is  of  the  very  essence,  the  obsuuc- 
ttonUrta  are  doing  everything  possible  to 
create  delay:  at  a  time  when  our  democracy, 
tn  order  to  insure  Itself,  must  act  with  imited 
vigor,  they  are  deliberately  sowing  the  kind 
of  confusion  which,  as  Rauschning  makes 
clear.  U  Hitler's  counsel  for  the  progressive 
undermining  of  one  nation  after  another. 

What  the  obstructionists  refuse  to  admit 
or  deliberately  blind  their  eyes  to  is  that  In 
taking  this  stand  against  the  wishes  of  an 
admitted  majority  in  the  Senate,  paralleling 
an  expressed  majority  In  the  House,  they 
axe  creating  the  belief  that  their  professed 
readiness  to  help  Britain  is  disingenuous  to 
say  the  least.  They  are  giving  the  Impres- 
sion that  their  stand  Is  only  a  smoke  screen 
for  a  more  sinister  pxirpose  which  they  dare 
not  reveal,  for,  if  they  did,  their  repudiation 
by  public  opinion  would  be  as  swift  as  it 
wotild  be  drastic.  Whether  they  like  the 
charge  or  not,  the  plain  fact  la  that  their 
obstructionism  helps  Hitler,  and.  In  helping 
Hitler,  does  a  deep  disservice  to  the  American 
interest. 

TiTCsoN.  Ariz.,  March  3.  1941. 
Senator  WnxiAM   H.   Smathers. 

United  States  Senate: 
Even   the   people  of   this  peaceable  West 
wonder  why  the  wise  and  tireless  soldiers  of 
tbe  United  States  Senate  do  not  sit  from 
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RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  AT  MEETING 
HELD  IN  TOPEKA.  KANS..  ON  FEBRU- 
ARY 22,   1941 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  a  resolution  in  support  of 
the  lease-lend  bill,  adopted  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Topeka.  Kans.,  on  February  22. 
1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  survival  of  our  free 
democratic  Nation  and  the  rights  granted  us 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
transcends  political  party  partisanship,  and 
therefore  we  people  of  Kansas  here  assembled, 
express  ourselves  as  wholeheartedly  support- 
ing our  great  President  of  the  United  States, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  his  national-defense 
program  and  all  phases  thereof,  especially  the 
so-called  lease-lend  bill.  We  repudiate,  dis- 
avow, and  denounce  the  actions  and  expres- 
sions of  any  Kansas  representative  in  either 
branch  of  our  National  Congress  in  obstruct- 
ing or  belittling  this  program  of  national  de- 
fense. Any  such  action  by  any  individual  or 
group  of  individuals  does  not  truly  represent 
the  people  of  Kansas;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution,  upon  adop- 
tion, be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  mass 
meeting  to  be  held  at  the  City  Auditorium 
this  evening,  and  upon  approval  there  a  copy 
thereof  be  presented  to  Senator  Pipper,  the 
speaker  of  the  evening,  requesting  him  to 
present  such  sentiment  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  on  the  proper  occasion. 


Nebraska  and  Abraham  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  F.  E.  EDGERTON 


Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the    Appendix    of    the    Congressional 


Record  the  text  of  a  speech  made  re- 
cently over  the  radio  from  station  KMMJ, 
Grand  Island,  Nebr..  by  one  of  the  lead- 
ing attorneys  and  civic  leaders  of  Ne- 
braska, on  the  subject  Nebraska  and 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  remarks  made 
here  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Austin],  reciting  briefly  some 
of  the  historical  events  leading  to  the 
admission  of  his  State  into  the  Union 
were  indeed  interesting,  and  I  say, 
frankly,  prompt  me  to  request  today 
placing  this  manuscript  in  the  Record, 
as  Nebraska  became  a  member  of  the 
Union  on  March  1.  1867.  I  am  certain 
that  this  speech  deUvered  by  P.  E.  Edger- 
ton  of  Aurora.  Nebr..  will  interest  many 
readers  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  1854,  a  bill  was  Introduced  for  passage 
in  the  United  States  Senate  which  startled 
the  Nation.  In  the  North,  people  stood  as 
f  stunned  when  first  its  Import  became  known 
to  them;  then,  men  gathered  to  discuss  it  with 
clenched  fists  and  high-keyed  voices. 
It  was  the  Nebraska  bill. 
Like  a  siirgeon's  knife,  It  cut  Into  the  core 
of  a  festering  sore  on  the  breast  of  America. 
What  Henry  Clay  and  his  generation  thought 
bad  been  smothered  by  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise ointment  was  now  exposed  in  all  its 
terror.  Human  slavery,  that  poison  in  the 
blood  of  the  American  Nation,  had  again 
broken  out  and  its  Infection  would  never 
again  be  covered  up  until  the  black  man  was 
made  a  man  Instead  of  a  chattel. 

The  Nebraska  bill  proposed  that  the  terri- 
tories should  have  a  right  to  say  whether 
they  should  be  free  or  slave.  Henry  Clay,  by 
his  well-meaning  Missouri  Compromise, 
crowded  human  slavery,  in  future  States, 
south  of  the  southern  line  of  Missouri,  but 
the  Nebraska  bill  repealed  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise and  opened  up  the  whole  land  to 
slavery. 

Said  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Senator  of  Illinois, 
the  father  of  that  Nebraska  bill: 

"Neither  to  legislate  slavery  Into  a  territory, 
nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the 
people  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate 
their  domestic  institutions,  in  their  own  way. 
subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  that  Is  all  there  is  of  the  Nebraska 
bill.    That  Is  popular  sovereignty." 

Douglas,  standing  5  feet  2  inches,  with  a 
great  head  of  black,  shaggy  hair,  a  forehead 
like  that  of  Daniel  Webster,  a  voice  as  mellow 
and  sweet,  as  strong  and  breath  taking  as  that 
of  our  own  William  Jennings  Bryan  in  our 
generation,  was  then  the  mo3t  dynamic  char- 
acter in  American  public  life.  A  Democrat, 
yet  fighting  the  Democratic  Presidents.  Pierce 
and  Buchanan,  ambitious  to  be  President 
himself,  hater  of  black  Republicans,  hated 
by  southern  Democrats,  yet  desiring  their 
votes,  he  came  to  his  grave  In  1861,  at  the  age 
of  48  years,  stanch  defender  of  the  Union  he 
nearly  destroyed  by  his  Nebraska  bill  in  the 
fifties. 

Nebraska,  across  whose  verdant  breast  were 
the  trails  made  by  great  trains,  wagon  trains, 
taking  Mormons  to  Utah,  settlers  to  Oregon, 
gold  hunters  to  California;  Nebraska  with  it« 
Indians  defying  the  white  man's  coming; 
Nebraska  with  its  great  herds  of  buffaloes: 
Nebraska,  then  the  home  of  a  few  daring 
settlers  who  coveted  free  homes  on  its  fertile 
prairies;  Nebraska  was  to  become  the  battle- 
ground, with  Its  sister  State  to  the  south, 
where  abolitionist  and  slaveholder,  where  the 
John  Browns  and  the  Quantrells  would  stage 
the  last  fight  of  this  soul-distuibing  struggle. 
Douglas  believed  that  his  doctrine  of  popular 
sovereignty,  nicknamed  "squatter  iovereign- 
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ty,-  would  settle  slave  contioversy.    Lincoln 
believed  it  wculd  not  settle  it. 

Now  on  the  stage  stepped  Into  the  national 
limelight  another  figure.  A^sraham  Lincoln. 
Standing  6  feet  4  Inches  in  height,  lean  and 
angular,  a  face  marked  by  all  the  fierce  strug- 
gles of  his  fight  against  lowly  birth,  against 
ignorance  and  poverty,  with  a  soul  as  mystic 
and  somber  as  an  ancient  pr:phet.  yet  withal 
mingled  with  a  humor  that  made  him  the 
life  of  any  party;  Lincoln,  hating  slavery,  lov- 
ing freedom,  despising  disunion;  Lincoln,  the 
man  of  the  common  people,  stood  up  to  con- 
front this  mighty  champion  of  the  forums 
and  senates  of  the  elite  East  and  to  destroy 
that  black  plague,  human  slavery,  which  the 
Ncbracka  bill  designed  to  spread  through  all 
of  th:  realm  of  the  great  Rei)ubllc — a  Repub- 
lic founded  on  the  principle  that  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal. 

Yes;  he  was  a  man  of  the  common  people. 
He  came  to  his  great  task  to  meet  the  solemn 
questions  propounded  by  the  Nebraska  bill, 
trained  as  was  Moses  of  old  to  lead  his 
people  to  the  promised  land.  Born  In  as 
lowly  a  cottage  as  had  ever  been  built  by  a 
lowly  father  nurtured  by  a  mother  In  whose 
sweet  soul  was  all  the  beauty  of  the  forest 
and  prairie,  yet  who  knew  only  one  book  and 
that,  she  could  read  but  Itttl ;,  he  passed  from 
a  log  hut  in  Kentucky  to  another  in  Indiana 
and  then  another  in  Illinois:  felt  the  anguish 
and  sorrow  of  death  when  tliat  lowly  mother 
was  \)uried  in  an  unmarked  grave;  learned 
to  read  by  the  light  of  the  flickering  logs  In 
open  fireplaces:  studied  and  worked  and 
worked  and  studied:  inquired  and  talked  with 
all  who  were  older  and  knew  more  of  the  great 
or  simple  things  of  life;  split  rails  and  ferried 
rafts  down  the  Ohio  and  the  mighty  Missis- 
sippi; saw  slaves  sold  at  the  block,  fathers 
and  mothers  and  children  torn  from  each 
other  forever.  He  had  been  farmer,  boatman, 
grocery  clerk,  bar  tender,  soldier  In  the 
Blackhawk  war;  then  lawyer,  legislator.  Con- 
gressman, and  then  again  lawyer.  He  had 
tried  some  of  the  simplest  and  pettiest  trials 
and  had  argued  some  of  Ihe  deepest  cases 
in  Illinois.  He  cared  noth:ng  for  money  or 
the  ownership  of  property.  Even  when  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  lawyers  of  his 
State,  he  milked  his  own  cow.  brought  In  the 
wood,  scooped  the  sr.cw  off  his  own  side- 
walks, and  liked  best  of  all  to  be  In  his  shirt 
sleeves,  paying  little  attention  to  his  clothes. 
Yes:  he  was  of  the  common  people. 

With  clear  vision,  he  sew  what  the  Ne- 
braska bill  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  meant.  At 
last  It  was  here,  the  "Irrepressible  conflict" 
that  Senator  William  H.  Seward  of  New  York 
threw  In  the  faces  of  soutliern  Senators.  It 
was  here,  the  fight  to  destroy  a  great  wrong 
existing  In  a  great  free  Republic.  It  was  here, 
the  fight  to  the  death  for  more  slave  territory. 
It  was  here,  the  struggle  to  make  all  America 
slave  or  else  all  free.  Lovejoy.  the  aboli- 
tionist, had  died.  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
had  been  dragged  along  the  streets  to  a 
felon's  cell.  Phillips  had  stormed  up  and 
down  the  land,  Harriet  Btecher  Stowe  had. 
In  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  pictured  In  millions 
of  homes,  a  black  Christ  1  ished  to  death  in 
his  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  all  to  stir  up  to 
this  last  struggle  the  fever  heat  that  was 
necessary  in  the  North  before  the  war  could 
be  fought  to  extirpate  human  slavery. 

Another  character  stepped  onto  the  stage. 
He  was  black.  He  had  been  a  slave.  He  had 
been  taken  Into  free  territory.  Then  he  was 
taken  back  Into  slave-State  Missouri.  He 
sued  for  his  freedom  and  that  of  his  wife 
and  daughters  In  the  Federal  courts. 

This  was  Dred  Scott,  a  black  man.  His 
ancestors,  caught  in  some  raid  on  the  vil- 
lages of  Africa,  carried  aboard  a  slaver, 
shipped  to  America,  were  sold  Into  perpetual 
slavery.  The  lower  courts  said  that  when  his 
master  took  him  to  Minnesota  and  Illinois, 
where  slavery  was  banished,  he  and  his  fam- 
ily became  free. 


While  the  Nebraska  bUl  was  passing 
through  Congress,  Dred  Scott's  case  was 
argued  and  reargued  in  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  The  decision  was  handed 
down  the  same  month  the  Nebraska  bill  be- 
came a  law.  That  decision  dashed  to  earth 
all  of  Dred  Scott's  dream  of  freedom,  and  it 
destroyed  all  hope  In  the  free  North  that 
this  question  of  human  slavery  could  be  set- 
tled without  Its  viltlmate  destruction  in  all 
the  States  and  Territories  of  America. 

Roger  B.  Taney,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  wrote  that  celebrated  opinion.  Frank- 
lin Pierce  was  leaving  the  cflBce  of  President 
while  James  Buchanan  was  taking  his  place. 
In  the  Senate  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  press- 
ing the  Nebraska  bill  for  passage. 

Lincoln  charged  that  these  four  men  had 
a  complete  understanding  about  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  before  it  was  announced. 

Said  Lincoln: 

"We  find  It  impossible  not  to  believe  that 
Stephen  and  Franklin  and  Roger  and  James 
all  understood  one  another  from  the  begin- 
ning and  all  worked  upon  a  common  plan 
or  draft." 

The  Dred  Scott  decision  and  the  opinions 
of  the  Judges  occupy  237  pages  in  the  printed 
law  bocks. 

Boiled  down,  here  Is  Its  doctrine: 

1.  Persons  whose  ancestors  were  Negroes 
Imported  Into  this  country  and  held  as 
slaves,  cannot,  though  emanlclpated,  or  born 
of  parents  who  were  free  at  their  birth,  be- 
come citizens  of  a  State. 

2.  Such  persons  cannot  sue  as  citizens  in 
the  United  States  courts. 

3.  Congress  cannot  deprive  a  slaveholder  of 
his  property  in  slaves  in  the  Territories. 

4.  The  Missouri  Compromise  is  therefore 
tmconstitutlonal . 

5.  Scott  did  not  attain  freedom  by  being 
carried  into  Minnesota  which  was  free  terri- 
tory under  the  Missouri  Compromise. 

6.  Neither  did  a  similar  residence  In  free 
Illinois  make  him  less  a  slave  after  he  was 
carried  back  to  Missouri,  a  slave  State. 

Thus  was  the  issue  joined  between  the  two 
forces.  Lincoln  and  his  associates  formed 
the  new  Republic  Party,  whose  candidate  In 
1858,  John  C.  Fremont,  stood  absolutely 
against  the  extension  of  slavery  in  any  terri- 
tory. 

Douglas  and  his  associates,  through  the  Ne- 
braska bill  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
opened  up  the  entire  Nation  to  human  slavery. 

The  festering  sore  was  open  and  exposed. 
Never  again  could  It  be  covered  up  with 
some  Misrsourl  Compromise  slave.  It  must  be 
cured  and  cut  out  now  or  else,  like  a  cancer, 
it  would  consvime  the  entire  Republic. 

Human  slavery  began  In  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent  back  In  the  days  of  James- 
town, whose  ancient  ruins  now  stand  In  an 
historical  park  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
James  In  Virginia.  Pounded  by  sons  of  rich 
men  of  England.  Jamestown  prospered  under 
doughty  Capt.  John  Smith,  who  aimounced 
and  executed  the  rule  that  "He  who  will  not 
work  shall  not  eat."  Jamestown  went 
through  its  rebellions  and  Its  revolutions 
and  was  destroyed.  But  it  was  here  that  the 
first  slave  ship  from  Africa  docked  and  sold 
the  naked  black  men  who  shivered  with  fear 
for  their  fate  when  offered  for  sale. 

Other  ships  came  with  like  cargoes  from 
Africa.  Slaves  were  needed  on  the  planta- 
tions of  the  South.  As  the  years  passed  they 
were  not  needed  in  the  North,  and  became 
less  numerous.  Many  were  freed  and  estab- 
lished their  own  homes  In  the  North  as  free 
Negroes.  Agitation  started  for  the  aboUtlon 
of  slavery. 

The  makers  of  the  National  Constitution 
had  declared  that  the  foreign  slave  trade 
should  not  exist  after  1808.  But  slaves  were 
smuggled  Into  this  country  throughout  its 
history  up  to  the  Civil  War. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Nebraska  bill, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  the 


Dred  Scott  opinion.  In  1857.  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  in  the  Nation 
who  thought  human  slavery  was  wrong,  ter- 
ribly wrong.  Hundreds  of  slaves  were  as- 
sisted north  to  Canada  and  freedom  by  the 
tmderground  railway,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal stations  of  the  line  was  in  Nebraska. 
John  Brown  and  others  like  him  were  the 
conductors  on  this  railway. 

Lincoln  and  those  who  thought  with  him 
felt  that  human  slavery  was  on  the  way  out; 
that  its  ultimate  extinction  throughout  the 
land  would  eventually  be  worked  out.  They 
argued  that  If  the  Territories  were  kept  from 
slavery,  and  slavery  were  kept  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Old  South,  the  time  would 
come  when  there  would  be  some  peaceful 
solution  of  the  problem.  "Patience;  have  pa- 
tience." they  said  to  the  abolitionists.  The 
Missouri  compromise  will  keep  It  out  of  the 
Territories,  they  said. 

But  the  Nebraska  bill  and  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  completely  changed  their  liiie  of 
thought.  Here  was  a  measure  repealing  the 
Missouri  compromise,  and  here  was  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  saying  that  Con- 
gress did  not  have  the  power  to  keep  slave 
property  out  of  the  Territories  and  also  that 
slave  property  could  not  be  kept  out  of  the 
States.  The  Nebraska  bill  was  forced  through 
Congress  by  a  Southern  majority,  signed  by 
the  President,  who  was  wholly  sympathetic 
with  the  South,  and  th3  Supreme  Court  was 
controlled  by  judges  with  the  Southern  slant 
on  slavery. 

The  Republican  Party  arrived  on  the  scene. 
It  was  not  an  abolition  party.  It  was  a  party 
utterly  and  finally  opposed  to  extension  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories.  Fremont,  its  first 
candidate,  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority. 
Whigs  deserted  their  dying  party,  and  Free- 
Soil  Democrats  Joined  with  them  in  creating 
the  Republican  Party.  "Free  speech,  free 
soil,  free  Kansas,  Fremont"  was  the  rallying 
cry  of  the  new  party. 

Douglas  came  back  to  the  State  of  Illinois 
In  1858  asking  for  reelection  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
opponent.  Nominated  by  the  Republican 
convention  in  Springfield,  the  black  Repub- 
lican convention,  as  Douglas  called  it.  he 
spoke  those  words  about  "a  divided  house 
must  fall."  and  the  great  liberty-loving  North 
sprang  to  rapt  attention. 
He  said: 

"If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are, 
and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  cotild  better 
Judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  We 
are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy 
was  Initiated  with  the  avowed  object  and 
confident  promise  of  putting  an  end  to  slav- 
ery agitation.  Under  the  opeiatlon  of  that 
policy  that  agitation  has  not  only  not  ceased 
but  has  constantly  augmented.  In  my  opin- 
ion, It  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall 
have  been  reached  and  passed.  'A  house 
divided  against  Itself  cannot  stand.'  I  be- 
lieve this  Government  cannot  endiu'e  per- 
manently half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do 
not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved— I  do 
not  expect  the  house  to  fall — but  I  do  ex- 
pect it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will 
become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other. 
Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest 
the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  It  where 
the  public  mind  shall  rest  In  the  belief  that 
It  Is  in  the  course  of  xiltimate  extinction,  or 
its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  tiU  It 
shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States, 
old  as  well  as  new.  North  as  well  as  South." 
Douglas  took  up  the  challenge.  He  saw 
what  was  coming  and  he  rushed  head-on 
to  meet  it. 

"Let  each  State  mind  Its  own  business,"  he 
shouted.  "Let  each  State  mind  Its  own  busi- 
ness and  let  its  neighbors  alone.  If  we  will 
stand  by  that  principle,  then  Mr.  Lincoln  will 
find  that  this  great  Republic  can  exist  for- 
ever divided  Into  free  and  slave  States.   Stand 
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by  that  great  principle  and  we  can  go  on  as 
we  have  done,  increasing  In  wealth.  In  popu- 
lation. In  power,  and  In  all  the  elements  of 
greatness,  until  we  shall  be  the  admiration 
and  terror  of  the  world;  untU  we  make  this 
continent  one  ocean-bound  republic.  Under 
that  principle  we  can  receive  that  stream  of 
intelligence  which  is  constantly  flowing  from 
the  Old  World  to  the  new.  flUing  our 
prairies,  clearing  our  wlldemeeses.  and  build- 
ing cities,  towns,  railroads,  and  other  Internal 
Improvements,  and  thus  make  this  the  asy- 
tan  of  the  oppreaaed  of  the  whole  earth." 

Douglas  declared  he  did  not  care  whether 
slavery  was  voted  up  or  down  in  Nebraska 
and  Kansas.  "Let  the  people  rule."  he  cried. 
"Let  the  people  be  sovereign." 

But  If  the  Dred  Scott  decision  was  correct, 
then  the  Territories  could  not  exercise  this 
Taunted  sovereignty.  For  did  It  not  declare 
that  Congress,  even  Congrecs.  could  not  stop 
a  man  from  taking  his  property  into  the 
Territories,  and  did  it  not  say  that  a  black 
man  in  slavery  was  property  and  nothing  but 
property,  and  his  master's  property  right  in 
him  was  protected  by  the  National  Consti- 
tution. 

In  the  great  debates  that  followed  between 
Douglas  and  Lincoln,  the  eyes  of  the  Nation 
were  turned  on  Illinois  where  the  Nebraska 
bill  and  the  fate  of  the  Nebraska  territory 
and  indeed  of  the  entire  free  Nation  were 
at  stake.  Thousands  listened  to  those  de- 
bates and  the  great  newspapers  printed  them 
In  entirety. 

Questions  flew  bcu:k  and  forth  between  the 
debaters. 

"Can  the  people  of  a  territory  In  any  law- 
ful way,  against  the  wishes  of  any  citizen  In 
the  United  Statss.  exclude  slavery  from  their 
limits  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  State  ccn- 
•titutlon?"  a£l:ed  Lincoln  of  Douglas  in  the 
debate  at  Preeport. 
Driven  Into  this  corner,  Douglas  replied : 
"No  matter  what  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  may  be,  still  the  right  of  the 
people  to  make  a  slave  territory  or  a  free  ter- 
ritory is  perfect  and  complete  imder  the 
Nebraska  biU." 

This  position  of  Douglas  was  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  cementing  the  division  in 
the  Democratic  Party,  already  widely  parted. 
The  South  could  not  thereafter  support 
Douglas,  who  had  sldeswlped  their  southern 
sympathetic  Supreme  Court.  Two  years  later 
the  South  refused  to  support  Douglas,  the 
regiUar  nominee  of  the  party,  and  the  party 
was  rent  In  twain  and  Lincoln  was  the  vic- 
tor for  the  Presidency  because  of  this  division. 
Thus  Nebrasjca  brought  about  the  division 
In  slavery  ranks  which  elected  Lincoln  and 
defeated  disunion  and  c'.estroyed  slavery. 

Douglas  won  the  election  for  United  SUtea 
Senator  in  1858  but  he  lost  the  Presidency  to 
Lincoln  in   1860. 

The  Nebraska  bill  was  the  firebrand  which 
started  the  conflagration  known  as  the  Civil 
War.  Lincoln  was  the  politician  who  saw 
most  fully  and  completely  that  slavery  must 
ultimately  be  smothered  out  or  else  cut  out. 
Be  saw  that  this  thing  which  millions 
thought  was  terribly  wrong  was  something 
that  could  not  be  left  to  "popular  sovereign- 
ty": that  it  was  something  that  nnjst  be 
destroyed  or  else  the  Republic  would  be 
destroyed. 

In  thoee  troubleeome  days  he  became  the 
thinker  for  the  plain  people  of  the  North 
who  thought  human  slavery  was  wrong.  He 
became  the  white  hope  of  that  day.  He 
was  the  spokesnutn  of  the  common  people 
Be  crystalized  their  thought  into  argu- 
ment that  met  and  stalled  the  greatest  de- 
bater of  his  age,  Douglas,  on  the  question  of 
the  expansion  of  slave  territory  in  the  then 
free  lands  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 

The  common  people  felt  that  somehow 
slavery  would  die  out.  They  looked  for  its 
ulUmate  extinction.  With  iU  territory  con- 
tracted as  it  was,  south  of  Missouri,  they  be- 
lieved that  the  time  would  come  when  the 


Republic  would  be  all  free.  Lincoln  saw  the 
threat  of  the  Nebraska  bill  to  let  this  terrible 
wrong  loose  from  the  chains  of  the  Missovul 
Compromise  as  something  slnlstei' — as  some- 
thing that  would  give  slavery  a  chance  to 
creep  into  all  free  land— both  Territory  and 
State — that    the    Nation    could    become    all 

slave. 

His  was  the  voice  that  the  plain  people 
heard.  As  interpreted  by  him.  the  Nebraska 
bill  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  offered  new  terri- 
tory to  slaveholders — opened  up  anew  the 
struggle  that  had  threatened  the  Union  of 
the  States  in  the  days  of  Jackson  and  Cal- 
houn. Webster  and  Haynes.  Clay  and  all  the 
compromisers  and  temporizers  and  appeasers 
of  the  30's  and  40's. 

In  1859,  Lincoln  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
MissoTorl  at  Council  Bluffs  and  looked  over 
into  Nebraska.  "Not  one  but  many  roads 
shall  lead  from  here."  he  declared.  This  route 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  which  was  to 
bind  the  East  and  West  by  bands  of  steel 
must  go  through  Nebraska,  he  felt.  Jefferson 
Davis  wanted  the  westerik  road  built  to  Cali- 
fornia from  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  Others  said 
that  Kansas  City  was  the  ideal  eastern  termi- 
nus. Douglas  declared  he  would  be  satisfied 
either  with  Council  Bluffs  or  Kansas  City, 
but  Lincoln  was  for  Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha 
and  there  the  road  was  built. 

On  April  19,  1864.  Lincoln,  as  President, 
approved  the  enabling  act  which  was  to  per- 
mit statehood  for  Nebraska  and  In  that  act 
this  was  the  first  clause: 

"That  slavery  or  Involuntary  servitude  shall 
be  forever  prohibited  in  said  State." 

Thus  Nebraska  became  a  fn*  State.  It 
became  the  pivotal  State  In  1867  that  wrote 
Into  the  National  Constitution  the  amend- 
ments that  forever  abolished  human  slavery 
to  the  United  States. 

And  when  Nebraska  picked  the  location  of 
her  permanent  capital  and  laid  out  a  city 
that  should  grow  In  the  beauty*and  culture 
of  a  free  j)eople.  she  named  it  "Lincoln." 
Here.  Nebraska  has  enshrined  in  name  and 
story  and  breathing  bronze  the  memory  of 
this  man  of  the  plain  people,  who.  more  than 
any  other  man.  made  Nebraska  the  home  of 
freemen.  His  statue  standing  there  In  that 
beautiful  city  in  the  shadow  of  its  wondrous 
capltol  building  speaks  as  he  spoke  In  the 
great  debate  with  Douglas— that  Nebraska 
shall  never  be  delivered  over  to  human 
slavery  In  any  form;  that  this  State  shall 
always  be  the  home  of  freemen;  and  that 
because  of  Nebraska  and  her  part  In  the  great 
conflict  to  destroy  human  slavery,  "govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
some  in  America  today  who  are  advocat- 
ing what  they  call  "union  now"  between 
the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States.  Apparently,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  first  dividend  for  Uncle 
Sam  in  such  a  union  would  be  entrance 
into  a  bloody  war  3,000  miles  away,  these 


unionists  are  willing  to  Join  this  country 
in  the  endless  intrigues  and  wars  which 
have  involved  Europe  and  Britain  for  the 
past  century  and  a  half. 

Any  proposal  to  form  an  Anglo-Saxon 
federation  or  a  permanent  union  between 
the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States  of  America  should  reflect  upon 
the  lessons  of  history  in  order  that  citi- 
zens can  be  fully  aware  of  just  what 
such  an  alliance  would  involve.  The  at- 
tached chronology  of  European  wars, 
taken  from  an  editorial  in  the  Sioux 
Falls  (S.  Dak.)  Daily  Argus  Leader  pre- 
sents much  food  for  thought  for  those 
who  would  hastily  push  this  peaceful 
country  into  an  axis  arrangement  with 
the  British  Isles: 

[From  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.  Dak.)  Dally  Argus 
Leader  of  February  28,  1941 1 

TIUETABLE    OF   WAK8 

In  o\ir  thinking  It  Is  quite  common  to 
characterize  wars  as  Isolated  and  Infrequent 
incidents,  with  peace  as  the  normal  state 
of  affairs.  As  one  reviews  history,  however, 
he  is  surprised  by  the  frequency  of  war. 
Even  to  periods  of  peace,  the  student  learns, 
talk  and  threats  of  war  were  rife. 

The  extent  of  warfare  in  the  past  140  years 
Is  Illustrated  In  the  following  chronological 
tabulation  prepared  by  Lawrence  Sullivan: 

1801  The  old  German  Empire  breaks  up. 

and  all  territory  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  is  ceded  to  France. 

1802  French  aggressions  in  Holland,  Italy, 

and  Switzerland. 

1805  England     declares     war    on    Spain. 

France  fights  Austria. 

1806  Napoleon  enters  Berlin. 

1807  Napoleon  defeats  Russia. 

1808  Napoleon  Invades  Spain. 

1810        France     annexes     Holland.       TurkB 

driven  out  of  Balkans. 
1812        War    starts   between   United    States 

and  England. 
1812        Napoleon  declares  war  on  Russia. 

1814  France  Invaded  from  all  sides.    Na- 

poleon to  Elba.    British  seize  and 
burn  Washington. 

1815  Napoleon  leaves  Elba.  Is  defeated  by 

British  and  Germans  at  Waterloo, 
then  sent  to  St.  Helena  for  life. 

1818        Holland  annexes  Belgium. 

1817        British  wars  In  India. 

1822  Greeks  and  Turks  at  war.    Civil  war 

in  Spato. 

1823  French  Army  enters  Spain. 

1824  British  battle  for  Burma. 

1825  Russia  wars  on  Turkey. 

1826  Russia  invades  Persia. 

1827  Turks  driven  from  Greece. 

1828  Russia  overruns  Rumania. 

1829  England    and    Austria    intervene 

against  Russia. 

1830  Revolution    In   Poland   and   Prance. 

Belgium  revolts  from  Holland. 

1831  Prussia     and     Austria     aid     Russia 

against  Poland. 

1832  Egypt  revolts  against  Turkey. 

1838  French     bombard     Mexican     ports. 

Debt  collection,  old  style. 

1839  Britain  wars  on  China. 

1846        War    between    United    States    and 
Mexico. 

1848  Schleswig-Holsteln  fights  Danish  an- 
nexation. 

1849  Danish-Russian  war. 

1850  Britain    blockades    Greece,    Prussia, 
and  Austria  war. 

1854        France    and    England    war    against 

Russia. 
1856        British  war  on  China  and  Persia. 
1861        Civil  War  to  United  States.    British 

blockade  runners  supply  South. 
1864        Germans  defeat  Danes. 
1866        War  between  several  German  states. 

Austria  wars  on  Italy. 
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Britain  Invades  Abyssinia.    Spanish 
Revolution. 

1870  Franco-German  War. 

1871  Alsace-Lorraine    gees    to    Germany. 

Back  to  France  in  1918  and  back 
to  Germany  in  1940. 
1874        Spanish  civil  war. 

1876  Balkan  wars. 

1877  Civil  war  to  Japan     Russia  wars  on 

Turks. 

1879  British  war  on  Zulus. 

1880  Boers   and    British   battle. 

1881  France  wars  on  Tunis. 

1882  Britain  wars  on  Eijypt. 

1884  Japan  wars  on  Kcrea. 

1885  Russia  wars  on  Aff^hanlstan. 

1887        Balkan  wars.     Italy  wars  on  Abys- 
sinia. 

1894  Japan  wars  on  China. 

1895  Belgium  seizes  Congo  State. 

1898  Spanish-American  War. 

1899  Britain  wars  on  Boers. 

1900  Boxer  War  in  China.    UiUted  States 

returns  Boxer  todemnities. 
1904        Russian-Japanese  War. 
1910        Japan  ~  takes   Koren. 
1912        Balkan  wars. 

1914-18  Russia,  France,  Britain,  Italy,  United 
States,    Japan,    Rumania,    Serbia, 
Belgium,    Greece,    Portugal,    and 
Montenegro  battle  Germany,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary,   Turkey,    and    Bul- 
garia. 
1917-18  The  United  States  of  America  partic- 
ipated in  the  World  War. 
1920-30  A  breathing  spell  and  period  of  dis- 
armament conferences,  which  ob- 
viously   dlsanne<l    no   nation    ex- 
cept the  United  States.    European 
and  Asiatic  powers  destroy  League 
of  Nations  ideal. 
1931         Japan  seizes  Manciiukuo. 
1932-33  Europe    repudiatef    all    World    War 
debts  to  United   SUtes   ($12,000,- 
000,000). 
1934        Italy  takes  Abyssliia. 
1937        Japan    develops    an    "Incident"    In 

Chtoa. 
1938-39  Germany  takes   Austria,   Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Poland.    Russia  Invades 
Poland.     France  and  England  de- 
clare war  on  Germany. 
1940        Russia  takes  part  of  Finland.    Ger- 
many seizes  Denmark  and  defeats 
Norway.    Holland,    Belgium,    and 
France.      Italy   Joins    war   against 
England. 
1941-??  Germany  and  England  at  War.    Rus- 
Bla,    Italy,   Rumania,   and   Japan, 
against  Germany  to  1914,  like  the 
flgiires  of  the  year,  have  reversed 
their  positions  and  are  with  her 
to  1941.    Bulgaria,  Turkey,  Greece, 
and   Jugoslavia   tovolved   in   con- 
flagration.       Starvation      general 
throughout  all  Europe. 
Neither  the  space  nor  the  information  at 
our  command  permits  us  to  enter  into  the 
large  subject  of  ascertaining  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  many  wars  of  the  past  and  the 
current  century.     Then  as  now,  no  doubt, 
each  combatant  held  the  other  to  blame. 

It  is  highly  probable,  too,  that  each  and  all 
of  these  wars  were  Introduced  with  a  fan- 
fare of  high-sounding  objectives. 

Before  we  conclude  that  it  is  within  our 
province  to  terminate  war  or  be  successfxil 
In  spreading  certain  ideologies  throughout 
the  world,  we  should  refiect  upon  the  time- 
table published  above.     • 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  cdrmectlon  with  a 
consideration  of  the  wars  which  have 
plagued  the  Continent  of  Europe  and 
the  British  Isles  since  time  immemorial 
and  the  part  which  the  United  States 
should  play  in  a  world  on  fire,  let  me 
suggest  that  the  common  people  of  this 
country  have  a  pretty  well-worked-out 
formula  in  mind  which  they  wish  to  have 
the  Congress  and  the  President  imple- 
Lxxxvn— App. 


ment.  T^e  people  of  America  who  rep- 
resent Its  real  cross-sectim  are  today 
fervently  hoping  that  a  Qovemment  pro- 
gram will  be  developed  which  will  do 
four  things:  First,  keep  the  United  States 
out  of  war;  second,  extend  all  possible  aid 
to  Britain  and  her  associates  with  the 
least  possible  delay;  third,  build  and  pre- 
serve the  defense  establishments  of  our 
own  country  so  they  will  be  second  to 
none  in  the  world  and  adequate  to  pro- 
tect us  against  any  present  or  future 
threat;  and  fourth,  preserve  the  tradi- 
tional American  form  of  constitutional 
government  with  a  Congress  exercising  a 
completely  coordinated  power  with  the 
executive  and  Judicial  branches  of  this 
Government. 

If  this  fourfold  American  program  Is 
to  be  realized,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
avoid  such  deceptive  temptations  as  to 
Join  this  country  in  a  permanent  alliance 
with  any  other  country  in  the  world 
or  to  turn  over  to  any  one  man  In 
America  the  responsibilities  of  determin- 
ing the  future  destiny  of  this  country. 

A    rOOTNOTE    rOS    HISTOXIANS 

As  we  hear  more  and  more  belligerent 
declarations  coming  from  the  White 
House  these  days.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  less 
and  less  about  preserving  our  American 
peace,  it  might  be  well  to  record  here, 
for  the  benefit  of  future  historians,  that 
It  is  not  the  people  of  America  who  are 
pushing  us  closer  and  closer  to  war.  If 
America  Joins  in  the  deadly  business 
overseas,  it  will  not  be  because  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Republic  are  insisting  upon 
war.  No,  indeed,  Mr.  Speaker.  If  Amer- 
ica goes  to  the  war  this  time,  it  will  be 
the  first  time  in  our  history  that  the 
President  and  his  close  advisers  have  led 
and  lured  this  country  into  war.  It  will 
be  a  war  Into  which  the  President  has 
put  the  people,  and  not  a  war  such  as 
all  preceding  ones  in  America's  history, 
into  which  the  people  have  pushed  the 
President.  Historians  will  note  this  dis- 
tinction well  if  future  developments  com- 
pel them  to  record  that  in  1941  a  peace- 
ful country  forced  its  way  into  a  foreign 
war  3,000  miles  away.  And  any  admin- 
istration which  forces  a  free  people  into 
the  cataclysm  of  war  will  do  such  dis- 
credit to  its  leaders  and  its  party  that  a 
people  to  whom  calm  reasoning  is  re- 
stored after  the  war  will  never  cease  to 
condemn  Its  profligacy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
is  yet  willing  to  believe  that  President 
Roosevelt  proposes  to  plunge  this  coun- 
try into  war.  The  oft-repeated  pledges 
of  his  campaign  speeches  that  he  would 
preserve  our  peace  are  still  so  fresh  in  all 
our  minds  that  it  is  difScult  to  believe 
that  having  used  his  pledge  for  peace  as 
the  main  springboard  from  which  to  gain 
his  reelection,  he  would  now  violate  all 
these  pledges  and  lead  us  into  war.  I 
refuse  to  believe  it  until  and  unless  the 
evidence  admits  of  no  other  conclusion. 
In  all  candor,  I  must  admit  the  evidence 
is  beginning  to  accumulate.  The  Presi- 
dent's attitude  since  election  has  strange- 
ly changed.  His  favorite  phrase  of  "steps 
short  of  war"  is  no  longer  found  in  his 
public  utterances.  He  has  become  more 
belligerent  in  his  public  statements.  He 
has  grown  curiously  vicious  against  men, 
even  In  his  own  party,  who  plead  for 
peace.   He  has  requested  huge  personal 


powers,  many  of  which  are  distinctly  in 
the  category  of  war-making  and  war- 
provoking  powers.  But,  still,  I  hesitate 
to  charge  him  with  beui  faith  in  his  pre- 
election pledges  or  to  accuse  him  of  a 
gliastly  program  of  deceiving  the  people 
to  secure  his  coveted  third-term  election 
(»ily  to  drive  them  into  war  as  the  first 
fruit  of  such  a  br(Aen  tradition.  It  Is 
bard  to  believe  that  any  American  could 
so  much  love  power  that  he  would  con- 
ceive such  a  program  of  peril  to  the  coun- 
try which  has  honored  him  so  long  and 
so  much. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker:  I  refuse  to  believe, 
even  now.  that  President  Roosevelt  plans 
to  push  America  into  war.  The  next  60 
or  90  days,  however,  will  reveal  his  true 
Intentions.  They  will  reveal  why  he  In- 
sists so  hard  on  getting  all  the  personal 
power  incorporated  in  the  lend-lease  bill. 
His  use  of  whatever  part  of  this  power 
the  Congress  finally  yields  him  will 
quickly  show  what  has  been  going  on  in 
the  secret  channels  of  the  Presidential 
mind.  If  he  does  »ot  use  the  war-making 
and  war-provoking  powers  Included  in 
this  bill,  he  will  vindicate  the  confidence 
which  the  country  has  reposed  in  him. 
If  he  does  use  these  powers  and  war  in- 
evitably follows,  as  war  surely  would,  the 
disillusionment  and  disappointment  of 
his  countrymen  will  far  outshadow  any 
accomplishments  of  his  long  term  in  of- 
fice. Historians  will  long  record  the  bi- 
zarre business  by  which  a  country  was 
first  led  to  surrender  its  rights  of  self- 
determination  and  then  lured  to  send  Its 
sons  to  die  in  a  foreign  war.  Heaven 
forbid,  historians  shall  ever  be  compelled 
to  fulfill  such  a  hideous  duty.  Heaven 
grant  that  the  President  will  keep  the 
pledges  he  so  frequently  and  so  faith- 
fully made  In  seeking  the  third  term  he 
now  enjoys.  America's  fate  now  rests 
largely  in  the  President's  hands.  He  can 
keep  the  faith  and  serve  America  or  he 
can  violate  his  solemn  pledges  and  sur- 
render America  to  the  war  lords  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Future  historians  will  evaluate  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  by  his  peace-pre- 
serving actions  in  the  next  6  months. 
God  grant  it  may  accord  to  him  the  title 
of  "A  Man  Who  Kept  His  Word  by 
Keeping  His  Country  Out  of  War." 
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LETTER  FROM  A  CXDNSTTTUKNT 


Mr.  STRATTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to   extend   my    remarks   In    the 
RicoBD.  I  include  the  following  letter: 
Uhbana,  Iix.,  March  2.  1941. 
CoixBCToa  or  IirnuNAL  Rsvxnitx, 

Springfield,  III. 
DsAS  Sn :  Enclosed  you  will  find  two  checks 
In  payment  of  my  tocome  tax  for  tbe  year 


Al 


IMO— oue  for  93.16.  the  other  for  t37.71.  The 
first  represenu  my  share  of  the  10  percent  eo- 
caUed  national-defense  levy,  and  to  marked 
-for  clvUlan  purposes  only:"  the  •econd  to  my 
ngxilar  contribution  under  the  tax  laws. 

I  separate  the  two  paymento  to  emphaslM 
my  earnest  protest  against  the  present  so- 
called  national-defense  program.    It  to  not  % 
program  of  defense,  but  rather  one  of  suicide. 
It  will  lead  to  a  subversion  In  our  national 
Me  of  all  tiiose  ideals  for  which  we  ostensibly 
stand.     It  to  that  very  substitution  of  gun* 
for  butter  upon  which  most  of  us  looked  with 
■o  much  horror  when  It  was  first  announced 
by  General  Ooerlng  in  Germany.    It  repre- 
--Wtnts  an  admission  on  o\ir  part  that  we  have 
failed  dismally  to  solve  our  problams  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  goods.   Too  stupid 
to  discover  how  to  use  our  vast  human  and 
material  resources  in  a  peaceful  economy,  we 
have  with  an  equal  stupidity  chosen  to  slip 
Into  the  bogxis  **prosperlty"  of  war.  which  can 
only  restilt  In  misery,  death,  tears,  snd  falliire 
to  achieve  a  single  one  of  the  good  ends  which 
we  seek.    Theologically  speaking,  the  present 
national-defense  program,  so-called,  to  essen- 
tially of  the  devil:  and  Satan  has  never  been 
known  to  giilde  men  to  any  abode  but  hto 
own. 

Realizing  that  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev- 
enua  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  making  of 
policy,  I  am  sending  copies  of  this,  my  sin- 
cere and  earnest  protest,  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  United  States  Sena- 
tors from  Illlnoto.  and  to  my  Representatives 
In  Congress. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Mttltobo  Q.  Siblst. 
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Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Great  Britain  is  much  disturbed  because 
oX  the  increase  in  exports  of  essential 
war  material  from  the  United  States  to 
Russia.  The  lifting  of  the  moral  em- 
^bargo  against  Russia  by  President  Roose- 
velt caused  surprise  and  chagrin  to  the 
American  people:  and  it  astonished  and 
astounded  the  ofQclals  of  Great  Britain 
who  had  relied  on  all  aid  from  the  United 
States. 

The  facts  seem  to  support  the  conten- 
tion that  the  shipments  of  essential  war 
material  from  the  United  States  to  Rus- 
sia are  finding  their  way  to  Germany. 
An  examination  of  exports  to  Russia, 
both  as  to  kind  and  increased  volume,  can 
lead  to  no  other  conclusion.  A  jump  in 
copper  exports  from  $6,000,000  in  1939  to 
$20,000,000  in  1940  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
ordinary  needs  of  Russia.  It  Is  signifi- 
cant also  that  Russia  should  purchase 
cotton  from  the  United  States  in  large 
volume  when  it  is  known  that  she  pro- 
duces cotton  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
meet  her  normal  requirements.  I  con- 
sider this  aid  to  Germany  through  Rus- 
sia is  inconsistent  with  the  promise  of 
all  aid  to  Great  Britain. 


It  was  our  planes,  our  copper,  and  our 
oil  that  equipped  Russia  to  crush  heroic 
Finland. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  Great  Britain, 
in  the  light  of  our  attitude  toward  Pin- 
land,  should  protest  the  action  of  the 
United  States  In  making  the  blockade 
against  Germany  less  effective  by  this  in- 
direct aid  to  Hitler.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
harmonize  the  plea  for  all  aid  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  action  of  the  President 
in  lifting  the  moral  embargo  against 
Russia  as  a  means  for  the  unrestricted 
shipment  of  war  materials  to  Russia, 
these  materials  later  to  be  transshipped 
to  Germany.  / 

Of  course,  by  refusal  of  the  President 
to  recognize  a  state  of  war  existing  be- 
tween Japan  and  China,  the  President 
suffered  and  permitted  the  shipment  of 
essential  war  materials  from  the  United 
States  to  Japan.  These  two-faced, 
double-dealing,  double-crossing  methods 
in  dealing  with  other  nations  can  result 
only  in  bringing  down  upon  the  United 
States  the  distrust  and  contempt  of  those 
countries  which  have  been  deceived  and 
injured  by  such  underhanded  practices. 
I  insist  that  this  Nation  should  not 
engage  in  practices  inconsistent  with 
professions  of  friendship  and  helpfulness 
to  other  nations.  Even  if  our  conduct  as 
a  Nation  were  to  be  guided  entirely  by 
the  law  of  self-preservation,  then  com- 
mon sense  and  statesmanship  should 
caution  against  arming  our  enemies, 
whether  actual  or  potential. 

There  is  a  story  of  an  eagle  which  in 
its  flight  was  pierced  by  an  arrow.  It 
is  recorded  that  the  dying  eagle  turned 
his  head  and  saw  that  the  arrow  piercing 
his  heart  was  feathered  from  his  own 
wing.  It  Is  time  for  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration to  stop  arming  our  enemies 
and  to  proceed  without  red  tape  and 
delay  to  build  up  an  invincible  national 
defense. 


New  Deal  Propaf  anda 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  March  5.  1941 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Government  now  employs  persons  who 
are  in  every  sense  of  the  word  publicity 
experts.  These  men  and  women  flood 
the  mails  with  printed,  mimeographed, 
and  multigraphed  New  Deal  propa- 
ganda— all  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpay- 
ers. Much  of  this  propagandizing  is 
done  contrary  to  the  express  provision  of 
the  following  law: 

Title  5.  section  54,  of  the  United  States 
Code  provides: 

Publicity  experts  not  to  be  employed  with- 
out specific  appropriation:  No  money  ap- 
propriated by  any  act  shaU  be  used  for  tlie 
compensation  of  any  publicity  expert  unless 
specifically  appropriated  for  that  pvu-pose. 
(October  23,  1913,  ch.  32.  sec.  1,  38  Stat.  212.) 


The  following  newspaper  article  dis- 
cusses the  question  of  Government  prop- 
aganda: 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  February  28, 
1941] 

$1,500,000  FOB  "RIPOETS" 

Congress  Is  asked  to  give  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernment Reports  $1,500,000  for  the  coming 
year.  LoweU  Mellett.  head  of  the  office,  de- 
nies that  his  department  contemplates  "cen- 
sorship on  the  Nation's  press."  The  »1,600.- 
000  U  needed,  he  says,  to  continue  the  pres- 
ent work  of  the  department  at  a  time  of 
Increased  Government  activity. 

Mr.  Mellett  does  not,  however,  explain  why 
his  office  18  needed  at  all.  Prom  a  hun- 
dred and  one  different  sources  franked  mall 
Is  now  pouring  out  of  Washington,  allegedly 
giving  an  unretouched  plctxue  of  Govern- 
ment operations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  prac- 
tically all  of  this  material  Is  highly  colored— 
not  to  give  the  facts  but  to  present  the  New 
Deal  and  its  accomplishments  to  the  people 
In  a  falsely  rosy  light. 

With  all  the  dozens  of  Information  bu- 
reaus and  publicity  centers.  It  is  next  to  Im- 
possible to  pry  loose  from  Washington  badly 
wanted — and  wholly  public  —  Information. 
The  bureaus  and  offices  prepare  their  hand- 
outs. One  can  take  them  or  leave  them,  but 
It  Is  not  part  of  the  Idea  of  the  highly  organ- 
ized propaganda  mechanism  to  furnish  In- 
formation on  order. 

It  Is  proposed  to  spend  $1,500,000  for  Gov- 
ernment reports  next  year — twice  as  much 
as  now — Just  to  give  out  canned  material. 
In  the  meantime,  three  men  can  be  dis- 
charged after  secret  Investigation  from  the 
Milwaukee  W.  P.  A.  set-up  without  the  reason 
being  available.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  none 
of  the  citizen's  business  why  the  dismissals 
were  made.  The  citizen  Is  supposed  to  trust 
his  Government  In  such  a  case.  Govern- 
ment, with  all  Its  expensive  Information 
services,  in  such  matters  keeps — and  appar- 
ently Intends  to  continue  keeping — Its  own 
reasons  to  Itself. 


H.  R.  1776 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STRATTON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  March  5.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  LIBERTYVILLE 
(ILL.)  INDEPENDENT-REGISTER 


Mr.  STRATTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial: 
[From    the    Llbertyvllle    (111.)    Independent- 
Register  of  February  27,  1941) 

MOTHERS   GO   TO   WASHINGTON 

The  tiny  voice  of  this  Illinois  weekly  can 
carry  no  weight  in  national  issues.  Its 
editors  know  that.  But  when  we  hear  that 
mothers  of  our  town  have  made  a  trip  to 
Washington  to  help  defeat  passage  of  a 
certain  bill  we  can't  help  being  concerned. 
The  whole  thing  Is  amazing.  Substantial 
middle-class  mothers  in  progressive  Ameri- 
can towns  of  4.000  don't  get  riled  up  easily— 
particularly  about  matters  of  government. 
They've  always  left  such  things  to  the  states- 
men— and  it  has  always  worked  out  pretty 
well  that  way.     Why  this  sudden  despera- 
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tlon?  What,  tn  heaven's  name,  brought 
such  a  condition  about? 

Are  the  statesmen  slipping,  that  these 
good,  home-loving  women  should  want  to 
foresake  their  kitchens  for  the  moment  and 
try  their  hands  at  lawmaking? 

The  women  we  love  best  are  tender,  timid 
ereatiires.  They  do  not  usually  Interfere 
with  the  male  In  duties  that  are  peculiarly 
masculine,  one  of  which  Is  and  always  has 
been  to  guide  the  ship  of  state.  Why,  then, 
are  some  of  the  best  mothers  in  our  com- 
mtmlty  going  to  Washington  to  defeat  a  cer- 
tain bin? 

Could  the  answer  be,  mothers,  that  you 
have  lost  faith  In  your  Congress— In  your 
Senators  and  Representatives?  Has  that 
august  body,  taken  as  a  whole,  lost  so  much 
of  Its  former  independence  and  reassuring 
balance  that  you  no  longer  respect  it?  This 
would  be  a  sorry  plight,  indeed. 

You  can't  tell  us  that  these  mothers,  in 
their  grand  Intuition,  dont  see  bloody  hand- 
writing on  the  wall.  "Hiey  are  doing  this 
thing  because  they  fear  for  the  safety  of 
their  sons.  Even  though  their  sons  be 
youngsters  In  their  early  teens,  these  moth- 
ers know,  somehow,  that  there  Is  something 
unholy  and  evil  for  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try If  bill  1776  be  passed. 

Good  luck,  mothers.  In  your  noble  mls- 
Blon.  We  sincerely  hope  you  find.  In  the 
Congress,  that  reassuring  independence  for 
which  you  are  searching.  We  hope  you  are 
able  to  convince  some  of  the  more  notorious 
"yes  men"  In  the  United  States  Senate  that 
there  Is  something  higher  and  greater  in 
life  than  blind  party  allegiance  to  one  man 
who  seeks  dangerous  pov/er.  Bill  1776  can 
be  defeated.  May  God  reward  your  efforts 
by  seeing  that  defeat  accomplished. 


The  Lease-Lend  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 
XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  4.  1941 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  back  in  1932  when  he  was  nm- 
ning  the  first  time  for  the  Presidency, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said: 

But,  remember  well,  that  attitude  and 
method— the  way  we  do  things — Is  nearly 
always  the  measure  of  our  sincerity. 

Those  words  are  as  true  today  as  they 
were  when  they  were  voiced  in  1932;  and 
they  have  a  peculiar  application  in  this 
time  when  Congress  and  the  whole  Na- 
tion are  striving  to  perceive — one  might 
say  to  guess— what  the  Chief  ExecuUve 
will  do  with  the  powers  he  has  demanded 
from  Congress  in  the  so-called  lease-lend 
bill,  and  with  the  vast  and  inconceivable 
sums  of  money  which  have  been  voted  to 
him  to  spend  at  his  sole  discretion. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  laws — 
including  the  neutrality  laws — which 
have  been  flouted,  brushed  aside,  dis- 
regarded with  open  contempt.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  the  secret  destroyer 
deal  and  other  deals  which  the  Chief  ex- 
ecutive and  his  advisers  have  seen  fit  to 
make  with  other  powers  regardless  of  the 


will  of  Congress  or  the  people.  Mean- 
while we  have  the  assurances,  whatever 
they  are  worth,  of  the  administration 
that  the  Nation  will  be  kept  out  of  war. 
and  that  the  so-called  lease-lend  bill  is  a 
measure  to  keep  us  out  of  war,  while 
privately — almost  openly — administra- 
tion leaders  both  in  and  out  of  Congress 
declare  that  "we  are  in  the  war  now." 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  sponsored,  pre- 
sided over,  and  approved  the  proceedings 
of  a  meeting  held  in  the  D.  A.  R.  Audi- 
torium in  Washington  recently  in  which 
the  columnist,  Dorothy  Thompson  de- 
clared, that  "we  are  in  the  wax  now  and 
everybody  knows  it,"  and  said  she  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  a  million 
American  boys,  her  own  and  her  son's  as 
well,  to  "protect  America"  in  this  war  in 
which  he  insists  everybody  knows  we  are 
participating.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  not  only 
highly  complimented  Miss  Thompson 
publicly  at  that  meeting,  but  has  uttered 
no  word  since  to  indicate  that  she  dis- 
agreed with  anything  Miss  Thompson 
said  at  that  time. 

So,  then,  it  becomes  exceedingly  im- 
portant to  the  American  people,  to  the 
lives  and  happiness  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
can boys,  their  parents,  brothers,  sisters, 
wives,  or  sweethearts,  for  us  to  determine 
as  far  as  we  can  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
Chief  Executive  and  his  advisers  as  these 
bills  carrying  such  tremendous  powers 
and  such  gigantic  sums  of  money  are  be- 
ing considered.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  passage  of  the  so-called 
lease-lend  bill  would  clothe  the  President 
with  the  power  to  put  this  Nation  actively 
into  the  armed  conflicts  raging  in  Europe 
and  the  Par  East.  Indeed  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers,  and  the  administration 
leaders  in  the  Congress  insist  that  he 
possesses  that  power  now.  Mayt)e  he 
does,  but  if  he  does  not,  he  will  the  day 
the  so-called  lease-lend  bill  is  passed. 

The  President  himself  has  given  ex- 
pression to  ideas,  beliefs,  and  thoughts 
which  indicate  his  state  of  mind  very 
clearly,  and  when  these  statements  are 
connected  up  with  his  acts — such  as  the 
secret  destroyer  deal — and  others  of 
similar  character,  it  is  not  difficult  for 
us  to  see  that  we  are  headed  toward 
actual  armed  participation  in  the  con- 
flict as  fast  as  the  administration  be- 
lieves the  public  temper  will  permit. 

In  the  fireside  chat  of  December  29. 
1940,  the  President  said: 

In  other  words,  the  Axis  not  merely  de- 
mands but  proclaims  that  there  can  be  no 
ultimate  peace  between  their  philosophy  of 
government  and  our  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment. In  view  of  the  nature  of  this  un- 
deniable threat.  It  can  be  asserted,  properly 
and  categorically,  that  the  United  States 
has  no  right  or  reason  to  encourage  talk  of 
peace,  untU  the  day  shall  come  when  there 
Is  a  clear  Intention  on  the  part  of  the  ag- 
gressor nations  to  abandon  all  thought  of 
dominating  or  conquering  the  world. 

Again,  on  January  7,  last,  in  his  Mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said: 

By  an  ImpreaslTC  expression  of  the  public 
wUl  and  without  regard  to  partisanship  we 
are  committed  to  the  proposition  that  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  considerations  for  oxir 
own  security  will  never  permit  ua  to  ac- 
quiesce in  a  peace  dictated  by  the  aggressors 
and  sponsored  by  the  appeasera. 


As  columnists  and  speakers  In  the  Con- 
gress immediately  pointed  out  following 
these  two  important  revealing  expressions 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  state  of  mind,  that 
those  who  are  not  in  war — whether  na- 
tions or  individuals — do  not  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  the  peace  which  the 
belligerents  may  decide  upon,  it  therefore 
becomes  clear  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  least 
regards  himself  as  having  the  right  to 
decide — or  to  help  decide — ^what  sort  of 
peace  Britain  and  the  other  nations  shall 
make  with  the  Axis  Powers.  It  is  con> 
ceded  that  the  Chief  Executive  can, 
through  his  powers  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  plunge  the 
Nation  into  the  armed  confiict. 

Now,  regardle.ss  of  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  state  of  mind,  and  that  of  his 
advisers  and  leaders  in  the  Congress  is  a 
proper  one,  it  still  remains  a  fact  that  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  int<Bntions.  Proper  "inci- 
dents" may  easily  occur  at  the  proper 
time  to  indicate  that  we  have  been  "at- 
tacked." This  will  mean  war,  aggressive 
war.  Indeed,  if  the  administration  de- 
cides to  use  the  United  States  naval  boats 
for  convoy  purposes,  we  will  be  "attacked" 
quickly  enough. 

The  people  who  have  to  do  the  fighting, 
the  djring,  the  suffering,  and  the  pairing 
for  any  war  in  which  we  become  engaged 
are  entitled  to  know  whither  we  are  being 
taken  by  the  Chief  Executive.  Those  who 
Insist  upon  this  fact  are  being  called  "ap- 
peasers"  and  "fifth  columnists,"  but  some 
of  us  notwithstanding  intend  to  keep  on 
insisting  that  the  people  be  told  the  facts. 


St  Lawrence  Waterway  Project  Approved 
by  Midwest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PIHENGER 

OF   ICINmSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVX8 


Wednesday.  March  5.  1941 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  peo- 
ple living  in  the  midwestem  section  of 
the  United  States  are  still  giving  vigorous 
support  to  the  negotiations  now  going  on 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
having  for  their  purpose  the  St.  Law- 
rence-Great Lakes  Waterway  develop- 
ment. This  is  not  a  new  subject,  but 
with  World  War  developments  and  with 
a  national-defense  program  under  way, 
the  importance  of  early  action  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  is  becoming 
greater  and  greater.  This  project  shouki 
have  been  undertaken  and  completed 
many  years  ago.  The  need  for  naviga- 
tion facilities  for  ocean-going  boats  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  In  connection  with  de- 
fense measures,  is  apparent  to  everyone. 
Tlie  need  for  increased  hydroelectric 
power  development  has  been  pointed  out 
on  many  occasions. 

The  benefits  of  the  completion  of  this 
project  will  come  directly  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  our  country,  and  I  am 
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very  glad  to  note  that  the  leaders  in 
agriculture  recognize  the  benefits  that 
will  come  to  them  when  this  work  is  fin- 
ished. A  recent  item  In  the  Duluth 
News-Tribune,  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  reads  as 
follows: 

CO-OP  »  wAnwmm  VOTS  BACKXMO  TO  WATBtWAT 
PLANS 

Representing  45.000  farmers  and  several 
tbousand  consumers  In  the  northern  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota  district,  the  Central  Co- 
operative Wholesale  board  of  directors  has 
approved  a  resolution  recommending  con- 
struction of  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Announcement  of  the  resolution  was  mads 
yesterday  by  Henry  Koskl,  secretary  of  the 
Wholesale. 

Members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
co-op  said  In  their  statement  they  believed 
utilization  of  the  water  power  now  going  to 
waste  "Tay  industry  would  tend  to  make 
manufactiired  goods  cheaper  for  all  and 
would  at  the  same  time  cheapen  electricity 
for  the  use  of  farmers  and  other  consvuners." 
The  resolution  further  declared  that  the 
project  has  been  recommended  by  Federal 
authorities  for  the  past  45  years,  has  been 
endorsed  by  every  President  since  Woodrow 
Wilson,  and  has  been  approved  by  the  United 
States  engineers  as  feasible  and  practical. 

This  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  project, 
when  completed,  wUl  benefit  millions  of 
people,  not  only  in  the  midwestern  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  but  In  many 
other  sections  of  the  country.  The 
farmers  are  vitally  Interested,  as  well  as 
other  groups  of  people.  I  hope  that  an 
agreement  may  be  reached  within  the 
near  future  whereby  Canada  and  the 
United  States  will  undertake  to  bring  to  a 
successful  completion  this  great  develop- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  navigation  and 
the  people  who  use  electricity.  The  con- 
struction of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  will 
bring  benefits  to  our  Nation,  comparable 
only  with  the  great  advantages  which 
came  to  this  country  in  the  building  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

In  my  own  district,  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  representatives  of  Industry  and 
business  have  recognized  the  importance 
of  this  matter,  and  Just  recently  the 
Duluth  Chamber  of  Commerce,  compris- 
ing several  hundred  memt)er8  in  the  city 
of  Duluth,  Miim.,  adopted  a  resolution 
transmitted  to  me  by  J.  R.  Pratt,  execu- 
tive   secretary.    This    resolution    is    aa 

follows:  

Km  I  WIT  A 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  recently  anno\inced  that  he  is  preparing 
to  press  for  the  inunediate  construction  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project;  and 

Whereas  negotiations  for  an  agreement  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
been  conducted  for  some  time  and  have  now, 
we  understand,  reached  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion:   and 

Whereas  any  agreement  as  between  the 
two  countries  must  be  signed  by  the  respec- 
tive heads  of  the  two  governments  and,  In 
turn,  be  ratified  by  majority  vote  of  the 
Senate  and  House  in  the  United  States  and 
by  majority  vote  of  the  Parliament  In  Can- 
ada:  Now.  therefore,   be   it 

Resolved.  That  the  Duluth  Chamber  of 
—-  Oonunerce  reafllrm  its  approval  of  the  earliest 
possible  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project:    and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Duluth  Chamber  of 
Commerce  la  convinced  that  the  development 
of  this  project  is  an  economic  necessity  in 
normal  times;  that  it  is  in  hearty  accord  with 
th«  President  In  his  conclusion  that  its  need 


of  development  is  greatly  enhanced  by  Its 
value  as  a  national-defense  project;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Duluth  Chamber  of 
Commerce  pledge  its  support  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  efforts  to  make  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  project  a  reality,  and  it  urges 
the  united  support  of  Senators  and  Congress- 
men in  the  ratification  of  the  agreement 
when  It  is  presented  to  the  Senate  and 
House. 


Dallas  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  March  5  Uegislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  B.  B.  GROCE 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  an  address  delivered  by 
B.  B.  Groce,  president  of  the  Texas 
Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  on 
December  3.  1940.  before  the  Dallas  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mrs.  Bovell.  guests  and  members  of  the 
Dallas  Federation  of  Womens  Clubs,  we.  the 
directors  and  members  of  the  Texas  Society 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  are  very  grateful  to 
your  splendid  organization  for  the  privilege 
accorded  me  to  talk  with  you  brlefiy  regard- 
ing the  aim  and  purpose  of  our  society. 

Women  have  always  been  a  power  in  bring- 
ing about  legislative  measures  that  are  con- 
cerned with  the  social,  civic,  and  educational 
welfare  of  the  Nation.  The  mere  mention  of 
such  names  as  Jane  Addams,  Susan  B.  An- 
thony. Clara  Barton,  and  Margaret  Puller 
brln©s  to  your  mind  others  Just  as  notable 
in  their  contributions  to  the  betterment  of 
mankind.  The  many  organizations  of  this 
federation  have  done  a  marvelous  job  In  mak- 
ing our  city  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

I  come  to  you  today  to  plead  for  your  assist- 
ance in  the  solution  of  one  of  the  greatest 
unsolved  problems  of  mankind — deficient 
hearing. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  the  small  group  of 
children  who  are  bom  without  bearing.  The 
child  who  has  lost  his  hearing  before  learn- 
ing to  speak  is  being  well  cared  for  in  the 
State  school  for  the  deaf  in  Austin.  Deficient 
hearing  caused  by  disease,  ignorance,  and  neg- 
lect is  taking  its  toll  among  the  1,580,000 
school  children  of  Texas,  who  are  attending 
our  public  schools  or  have  dropped  out  be- 
cause of  repeated  failures  caxised  by  a  loss  of 
hearing. 

Little  was  known  of  this  problem  until  the 
great  inventor  of  the  telephone,  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell,  established  the  Volta  Bu- 
reau in  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  diffusion 
of  Information  relative  to  the  causes  and 
cure  of  deafness  and  methods  of  training 
children  with  deficient  hearing.  In  1894. 
Mrs.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  deafened  from 
childhood,  spoke  to  a  national  group  of 
teachers  In  Chautauqua,  N.  Y..  and  pleaded 
for  the  recognition  of  this  problem.  She  had 
spent  many  years  of  her  youth  In  Europe 
studying  lip  reading  and  gaining  an  educa- 
tion, because  there  were  no  institutions  In 


America,  at  that  time,  where  she  could  get 
this  training.  Though  a  deafened  woman, 
she  was  the  most  brilliant  speaker  on  this 
occasion,  and  her  talk  was  published  In  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  in  1895  and  later  translated 
and  printed  in  14  foreign  countries. 

During  the  last  15  years  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  testing  hearing.  Testing  ma- 
chines have  been  improved  that  now  permit 
the  administering  of  hearing  tests  to  40 
children  In  20  minutes,  and  other  machines 
and  techniques  have  been  developed  that 
assure  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  causes  of 
deafness.  Medical  and  educational  authori- 
ties throughout  the  country  now  recognize 
the  great  need  of  hearing  conservation,  and 
recent  surveys  of  the  hearing  of  school  chil- 
dren reveal  the  extent  of  this  malady  in  our 
total  population.  This  recent  development 
has  come  through  the  coordinated  effort  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  and  the  na- 
tional and  State  organizations  of  the  14.000.- 
000  hard-of -hearing  adults  of  this  country. 

Hearing  surveys  are  now  proceeding  In 
1,000  towns  and  125  counties  throughout  the 
United  States,  representing  8,000,000  children. 
It  Is  now  evident  that  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  the  school  population  have  some  hear- 
ing defect.  One-half  to  IVi  percent  of  the 
children  who  are  attending  oiar  public  schools 
today  should  be  receiving  special  instruction 
in  Up  reading  and  speech  correction,  because 
of  this  defect  of  hearing.  What  of  the  re- 
maining 81/2  percent  who  have  a  mild  hear- 
ing loss,  but  do  not  need  this  special  train- 
ing? They  are  also  being  neglected.  Many 
of  them  are  not  conscious  of  their  hearing 
loss  and  the  possibility  of  cure.  It  Is  for  all 
these  children  that  we  most  earnestly  plead. 
Medical  treatment  is  most  effective  when 
given  in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease  caus- 
ing the  hearing  loss.  Only  through  a  well- 
rounded  hearing-conservation  program  in  the 
public  schools  throughout  the  country  can  we 
hope  to  remove  this  most  devastating  menace 
to  human  development — deafness. 

The  first  legislative  act  requiring  the  test- 
ing of  vision  of  school  children  was  passed 
In  1898  In  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Not 
until  40  years  later.  In  1936  to  be  exact,  was 
the  first  law  passed  requiring  the  testing  of 
hearing  of  school  children.  That  was  In  the 
State  of  New  York.  Today  there  are  257 
teachers  giving  instruction  In  Up  reading  In 
107  towns  m  that  State,  and  In  New  York 
City  alone,  3,000  children  are  receiving  lip- 
reading  instruction.  During  the  school  ses- 
sion 1938-39,  at  least  50,000  children  in 
New  York  State  had  received  medical  aid 
that  should  either  restore  their  hearing  or 
Improve  It.  This  4  years  of  progress  in  this 
eastern  State  demonstrates  the  necessity  of 
legislative  action  and  State  financial  aid 
for  an  effective  hearing  conservation  program 
in  Texas.  During  the  last  4  years  11  States 
have  passed  such  a  law. 

Texas  Is  not  taking  her  rightful  place 
In  the  national  program  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  hearing.  Approximately  158,000  chil- 
dren of  Texas,  or  10  percent  of  the  school 
population,  should  have  careful  examinations 
by  ear  specialists  to  determine  the  cause  of 
their  hearing  loss.  Fifteen  thousand  and 
eight  hundred  pupUs  in  Texas,  or  1  percent  of 
the  children  of  school  age  should  have  spe- 
cial iiistructlon  in  lip  reading  and  speech 
correction  because  of  deficient  hearing. 
Prom  the  annual  report  on  this  phase  of 
school  work  for  1938-39  it  appears  that  only 
6  school  systems  gave  periodic  hearing  tests; 
during  that  year  only  16,000  pupils  in  our 
State  receiving  hearing  tests.  Practically 
no  hearing  tests  had  been  given  in  the  rural 
districts  where  this  program  is  badly  needed. 
The  Texas  Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 
conducted  hearing  tests  In  three  of  the  rural 
schools  of  Dallas  County  in  the  faU  of  1939. 
We  examined  47  pupils  and  35  of  them  were 
found  to  have  sufficient  hearing  loss  to  Inter- 
fere with  their  school  progress  and  social 
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development.  Think  of  that.  The  Dallas 
pubUc  schools  have  been  giving  hearing  tests 
for  6  years,  yet  our  own  county  schools  have 
no  faculties  for  such  a  vital  health  measure. 

Miss  Louise  Hlllyer.  who  Is  In  charge  of 
the  program  for  hearing  conservation  and 
speech  correction  of  the  Dallas  public 
schools,  states,  'Ttellas  is  carrying  out  a  well- 
organized  program  and  has  made  rema.kable 
progress  In  the  past  6  years.  More  tlian  a 
thousand  children  have  received  hearing 
tests  during  this  period  and  Up-reading  In- 
struction and  speech  correction  have  been 
given  In  the  elementary  and  high-school 
centers  to  approximately  275  children  each 
year.  The  major  obstacles  to  the  solution 
of  this  problem  of  hearing  conservation  are 
the  long-rooted  public  prejudices.  Ignorance, 
and  Indifference.  Only  through  the  enact- 
ment of  law  wlU  Texas  be  able  to  set  up  a 
State-wide  program  and  secvire  for  the  rhUd 
with  deficient  hearing  equal  opportunity  for 
individual  growth  and  development.  Many 
towns  and  cities  are  now  becoming  In- 
terested In  this  program  but  they  need  the 
encouragement  and  financial  support  that 
comes  with  an  established  State  program." 

Other  hearing  surveys  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  o\ir  coimtry  indicate  that  there 
are  at  least  14,000,000  adults  with  deficient 
hearing.  Medical  authorities  tell  us  that  45 
to  60  percent  of  these  need  not  have  suffered 
the  physical  defect  and  its  economic  and 
social  problems  if  proper  medical  treatment 
had  been  given  in  childhood.  Certainly,  few 
of  them  received  the  type  of  educational  and 
vocational  training  during  their  school  years 
that  was  needed  In  overcoming  their  handi- 
cap. It  Is  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
158,000  chUdren  of  Texas  that  concerns  us 
today.  They  have  been  made  victims  of  a 
physical  defect  just  as  detrimental  to  their 
social  and  educational  development  as  are 
the  refugee  children  of  Europe,  victims  of 
a  war  machinery  which  is  destroying  the 
whole  economic  and  material  order  of  their 
lands. 

I  speak  to  you  from  experience  because  I 
was  one  of  these  children.  Their  lot  was  my 
lot,  as  I  struggled  through  pubUc  school  and 
CoUege  training  with  failing  years.  I  come 
to  you  because  the  records  of  history  show  me 
that  legislative  measures  are  enacted  when  an 
enlightened  public,  recognlzlitg  a  human 
need,  demands  such  action.  If  you  look 
about  you  you  wUl  find  many  of  the  unhappy 
results  of  deafness.  They  may  seem  inevi- 
table. We  know  now  they  are  not.  The  work 
that  has  been  done  during  the  past  50  years 
of  pioneering  In  this  field  is  showing  miracu- 
lous results.  We  must  determine  now  what 
measures  are  required  to  bring  such  benefits 
to  our  State. 

We  realize  that  deafness  is  not  the  only 
physical  handicap  that  Is  thwarting  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  children  of 
this  State.  Equal  opportunity  for  all  Is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  education  in  a 
democracy.  The  Texas  Society  fcr  the  Hard 
of  Hearing,  therefore.  Is  joining  hands  with 
the  Texas  Society  for  Crippled  Children  In 
seeking  legislative  enactment  of  a  law  that 
will  give  a  well-rounded  program  for  the 
physically  handicapped  of  Texas.  Working 
with  our  organization  are  prominent  business- 
men and  women,  educators  and  physicians 
who  know  the  value  of  such  a  program  for 
Texas.  Many  of  the  members  of  our  board  of 
directors  are  weU  known  to  you — Mrs.  Reuben 
Jacliscn.  Thade  Childre,  Dr.  Oscar  M.  March- 
man.  Henry  Coke.  Jr.,  Max  Junker,  Carl  C. 
Mays,  R.  H  Collier.  Dr.  Toip  Barr.  Henry  Wat- 
sen,  Dallas  A.  Blankenshlp,  Lew  Exifl,  Dr. 
Richard  M.  Smith.  George  Mlxon,  and  Mrs. 
Clara  Hemphill  and  others. 

I  appeal  to  you  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
women's  organizations  of  this  State,  to  throw 


your  influence  Into  this  legislative  matter. 
We  are  only  seeking  to  promote  in  Texas  a 
program  tiiat  has  been  tried  out  In  other 
parts  of  these  United  States  with  great  suc- 
cess. 


What  Are  Britain's  War  Aims? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  icissouRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  March  5.  1941 


EDITORIAL   PROM    ST.    LOUIS    POST-DIS- 
PATCH 


Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  Sunday, 
March  2.  1941: 

(From  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  of  March 
2,  1941] 

WHAT  AaX  BRITAIN'S   WAB  AllCat 

In  consideration  of  the  failure  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  publish  its  war  aims,  some 
Americans  are  aa3rlng:  "It's  enough  to  know 
that  the  British  are  flghUng  Hitler." 

President  Roosevelt  has  Joined  them.  At 
a  recent  press  conference  he  said  that  Eng- 
land's winning  the  war  Is  the  only  thing  of 
Importance.  The  time  to  draw  up  peace  plans 
Is  after  an  Allied  victory. 

This  is  a  good  paraphrase  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Churchill's  utterances  on  the  subject. 
It  seems  to  confirm  what  at  first  seemed  the 
incredible  statement  that  Mr.  Churchill  could 
not  "recall  any  occasion  when  the  question 
of  peace  aims  or  reconstruction  has  been 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  representatives  of 
the  American  Government  whom  I  have  seen 
or  oorrespondended  with."  It  adds  color  to 
the  report  by  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer  that  Harry 
Hopkins  told  Mr.  Churchill  that  nobody  in 
the  United  States  except  "a  few  intellectuals" 
was  interested  In  knowing  Britain's  war  alms. 

We  think  a  good  many  thoughtful  Ameri- 
cans besides  Mr.  Hopkins'  "few  Intellectuals." 
will  dissent  vigorously  from  this  pronounce- 
ment. 

Naturally,  winning  the  war  would  smash 
the  present  Hitler  regime  and  end  the  imme- 
dite  military  threat  of  the  dictators.  It  would 
free  hundreds  of  millions  of  starved  and 
terrorised  people  from  Hitler's  t3rranny.  But 
without  a  decent  and  constructive  peace,  how 
long  would  this  victory  last? 

Hitlerism  or  something  worse  will  rise  again 
and  again  in  countries  that  are  starved,  hu- 
miliated, and  otherwise  unjustly  treated.  The 
Kaiser  was  beaten,  but  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles and  its  harsh  administration  laid  the 
groxindwork  for  Hitler  in  half  a  generation. 

If  this  war  is  to  be  permanently  won,  the 
peace  must  be  as  different  from  Versailles  as 
day  Is  from  dusk,  and  as  different  from  Hit- 
ler's kind  of  peace  as  noon  is  from  midnight. 
If  the  democratic  winners  cannot  substitute 
for  Hitler's  new  order  of  tyranny  a  new  order 
of  equal  opportunity  for  all  peoples,  new  wars 
will  come. 

Wars  are  fought  for  the  attainment  of  peace. 
Even  Hitler  fights  for  a  peace  that  fits  his 
conceptions.    It  Is  the  peace  of  the  chopping 


block,  but  it  is  bold  and  Imaginative,  and 
from  it  his  enemies  can  learn  some  valuable 
lessons. 

England  and  China  and  Oreeoe  and  th« 
dispossessed  governments  of  a  doaen  other 
nations  fight  for  another  kind  of  peace.  At 
the  worst,  it  cannot  be  as  Ba\-age  as  Hltler'a 
peace,  but  just  how  cozwtructive  is  It?  Will 
it  merely  reestablish  the  frontiers  of  1939.  or 
1919.  or  19147  Or  wlU  the  peacemakers  turn 
their  backs  on  sterility  and  nostalgia,  and 
produce  something  fresh  and  grand  and  vi- 
brant?   Will  they  create  a  brave  new  world? 

The  English  leaders,  perhaps  acting  aa 
spokesmen  for  all  the  allied  governmenta, 
should  start  working  out  the  plan  and  tell- 
ing us  about  it. 

It  is  lm(>ortant  that  England  win  the  war, 
and  that  might  be  a  war  aim  sufficient  unto 
this  generation.  But  it  Is  not  a  peace  aim 
sufficient  unto  succeeding  generations.  We 
should  be  thinking  about  these  generations. 
President  Roosevelt  himself  has  expressed 
concern  for  them.  In  his  fireside  chat  of 
December  29,  1940,  he  said :  "The  nub  of  the 
whole  purpose  of  your  President  Is  to  keep 
you  now.  and  your  children  later,  and  your 
grandchUdren  much  later,  out  of  a  last- 
ditch  war  for  the  preservation  of  American 
independence." 

What  guaranties  does  military  victory 
alone  offer  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  and 
tranquUlity  of  our  chUdren  and  our  chU- 
dren's  children?  Does  Mr.  Roosevelt  serve 
his  stated  objectives  by  dlslnterestlng  him- 
self in  what  the  British  Intend  to  do  with 
their  victory  If,  with  our  very  great  assistance, 
they  gain  it? 

Assuredly  the  American  people  are  anxlcua 
for  the  defeat  of  Hitlw.  Thro\igh  the  InsUu- 
mentallty  of  the  lease-lend  bill,  thty  are  pre- 
paring to  pay  uns]>eclfied  billions  of  dollars 
to  help  Britain  achieve  it.  They  are  advanc- 
ing to  an  exposed  position  in  which.  If  ex- 
treme care  Is  not  exercised.  American  blood 
may  be  added  to  the  reckoning. 

Would  our  people  knowingly  take  these 
risks  In  a  war  they  had  good  reason  to  suspect 
would  have  to  be  fought  over  and  over  egaln 
at  20-year  intervals?  We  do  not  think  so. 
They  did  not  consciously  commit  themselves 
to  that  kind  of  war  In  1917.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. In  those  days,  as  noted  In  our  Mirror 
of  Public  Opinion  today.  President  Wilson 
asked  for  the  allied  war  aims  very  pointedly. 

The  longer  a  war  drags  on.  as  President 
Wilson  so  prophetically  remarked,  the  mora 
bitter  and  deep-rooted  will  grow  the  hatreds. 

Now  is  the  time  to  draw  up  a  blue  print 
which  can  be  returned  to  in  dajrs  when  sink- 
ing sanity  will  tempt  victors  to  Impose  an- 
other peace  which,  for  the  crimes  of  a  few 
men,  wUl  try  to  chain  mUlions  to  lasting 
servitude  and  humiliation. 

As  a  purely  practical  matter,  a  statement 
of  the  allied  peace  alms  woixld  fortify  the 
British  people  In  their  hour  of  trial.  It 
would  hold  out  a  hope,  too,  to  the  German 
people,  a  hop>e  which  might  become  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  war  of  morale.  It 
would  help  clarify  the  tortured  minds  of  the 
American  people. 

If  such  a  statement  were  forthcoming, 
Americans,  of  course,  would  havfe  to  submit 
it  to  the  most  critical  analysis.  The  Allies 
responded  to  President  Wilson's  appeal  of  De- 
cember 1916  (as  did  the  Germans  also)  with 
a  statement  of  war  alms  that  looked  reason- 
ably genuine.  We  were  later  to  learn  that, 
coincidentally  with  their  promises  to  us.  the 
Allies  were  concluding  secret  treaties  for  the 
division  at  territorial  spoils,  many  ot  them 
self-contradictory,  as  the  pmnises  to  the 
Jews  and  the  Arabs,  the  Italians  and  the 
Serbians. 

In  1917  and  1918  we  paid  an  appalling  price 
for  what  turned  out  to  be  a  tinseled  package 
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of  disillusionment.  Out  of  the  box  pcxired  a 
rmln  of  dragons  teeth  that  feU  on  the  politi- 
cal grave  of  the  Kalaer  and  In  15  short  yeara 
grew     Into    the     terrible    phenomenon    of 

Hltlerlsm.  .    ^  .     *w« 

But  because  wt  were  once  deceived  in  the 
Mjswers.  doea  the  remedy  Ue  In  no  longer 
bothering  to  ask  questions? 

Many  of  the  English  people  themselvea  see 
the  wisdom  and  potential  value  of  a  state- 
ment of  peace  alms.  The  archbishops  of 
York  and  Canterb\iry  have  talked  about  It. 
•Hie  bishop  of  Wtchfleld  has  written  about  It. 
Liberal  leaders  and  labor  men.  many  of  them, 
have  dlscxissed  It.  So  have  British  pubUca- 
tlons  like  the  Yorkshire  Post  and  the  New 
Sutetenan  and  Nation.    The  latter  recenUy 

■aid: 

"Hitler  Is  undoubtedly  a  treacherous  and 
hateful  personality,  but  that  In  Itself  Is  not 
enough  to  make  our  war  a  crusade.  •  •  • 
Wo  believe  In  a  declaration  of  our  war  alms 
now  becatise  we  believe  It  would  Influence 
the  war  and  strengthen  both  our  caxise  and 
our  chances.  •  •  •  Hltlerlsm  Is  a  social 
revolution  that  cannot  be  coxintered  by  nega- 
tives." 

As  far  as  Americans  are  concerned.  If  we 
are  ever  going  to  exercise  a  real  Influence  on 
the  British  program,  now  Is  o\ir  big  chance, 
while  we  still  have  a  great  deal  to  offer  in 
foods  and  guns  and  tanks  and  planes.  In 
exchange  for  a  hearing  for  our  viewpoint  and 
an  answer  to  oxir  questions. 


TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 

Tkt  Prctident:  Oi&ce  and  Powers        I 


Physical  Edacation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  A.  TRAYNOR 

or  BKLAWAX> 

JS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBB 


Wednesday.  March  5.  1941 


UTTER  FROM  KIWANIS  CLUB  OP  DOVER, 
DEL. 


Blr.  TRAYNOR.  Ur.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  letter: 

KiwANU  Club  or  Dovxa,  Db... 

March  3.  1941. 

Hon.  Philip  A.  TIutwob, 

United  States  Representative 
from  Delaware, 

Washinfftcn.  D.  C. 
Dbab  Rxpbisimtativx  TaATNoa:  The  board 
Off  directors  of  the  Dover  Klwanls  Club  at 
their  meeting  on  February  26  went  on  record 
unanimously  supporting  and  approving  the 
provisions  of  H.  R.  1074.  which  Is  to  pro- 
mote national  preparedness  and  the  national 
welfare  through  appropriation  of  funds  to 
assist  the  several  States  and  Territories  In 
in«Mng  adequate  provlsloiu  through  schools 
for  physical  education.  Including  athletics, 
Instruction  and  guidance  In  healthful  living, 
wiser  recreational  use  of  school  facilities,  and 
the  development  of  school  camps. 

The  development  of  rugged  physical 
Strength,  sound  mental,  emotional,  and  social 
^tness  In  our  children  and  youth  Is  of  prl- 
mary  Importance  to  the  welfare  of  our  great 
Nation.  These  yoimg  citizens  today  are  the 
manpower,  leaders  and  followers  of  tomorrow. 
In  our  American  way  of  life. 
Req>ectfully  yoxirs, 

John  B.  Millxs. 

President. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

or  coNNScncirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  March  5,  1941 


NOTES  COMPILED  FOR  NATIONAL  COM- 
MITTEE TO  UPHOLD  CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
very  interesting  and  scholarly  book, 
The  President:  Office  and  Powers,  Prof. 
Edward  S.  Corwin  has  included  in  his 
notes  a  digest  of  discretionary  powers  of 
the  President  which  were  compiled  for 
the  National  Committee  to  Uphold  Con- 
stitutional Government.  I  am  using  my 
unanimous  consent  to  place  these  in  the 
RicoRD  as  a  substantially  accurate  pic- 
ture up  to  January  1,  1940. 

The  compilation  follows: 

The  foUowlng  digest  of  discretionary  pow- 
ers of  the  President,  compiled  for  the  Na- 
tional Committee  to  Uphold  Constitutional 
Government.  Is  substantially  accurate  as  of 
January  1.  1940: 

A.  UHaXPX.\I.XD   DISCBinONAHT   POWEES 


Potoer  to  seize  ships 

I.  Act  Of  March  4.  1909  (35  Stat.  1090; 
U.  S.  C.  18:26).  President  authorized  to 
employ  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  mllltla.  for  taking  possession  of  and 
detaining.  In  order  to  enforce  execution  of 
prescribed  prohibitions  and  penalties,  vessels 
which  are  fitted  out  and  armed,  etc.,  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  said  act. 

Potoer  to  detain  ships 

a  Act  of  March  4,  1909  (35  Stat.  1091,  as 
amended;  U.  S.  C.  18:37).  President  au- 
thorized to  employ  such  part  of  land  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States,  or  mUltla.  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  compel  any  foreign 
vessel  to  depart  from  the  United  States  or 
any  of  Its  possessions  In  aU  cases,  by  the  law 
of  nations  or  treaties  of  the  United  States, 
It  ought  not  to  remain,  and  to  detain  or  pre- 
vent any  vessel  from  so  departing  in  all  cases 
In  which,  by  the  law  of  nations  or  the  treaties 
of  the  United  States,  It  Is  not  entitled  to 
depart. 

Power  over  cargo 

8.  Act  of  March  4.  1909  (35  Stat.  1091; 
U.  S.  C.  18:29).  Collectors  of  customs  shall 
detain  any  vessel  n'anlfestly  b\illt  for  war- 
like purposes,  and  about  to  depart  from  the 
United  SUtes.  the  cargo  of  which  principally 
consists  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  when 
It  appears  probable  that  such  vessel  Is  In- 
tended to  be  employed  by  the  owners  to 
cruise  or  commit  hostUltles  upon  subjects  or 
properties  of  foreign  countries  with  which 
the  United  States  Is  at  peace,  until  decision 
of  the  President  Is  had  thereon,  etc. 
PoToer  to  inspect 

4  Act  of  August  18.  1914  (38  Stat.  699.  ch. 
258;  U.  8.  C.  46:83.236).  President  Is  au- 
thorized to  suspend  citizenship  requirements 
for  tospectlon  of  certain  forelgn-bullt  vessels. 
Potoer  over  navigation 

6.  Act  of  March  4,  1915  (38  Stat.  1053,  sec. 
7;  U.  8.  C.  33:47J).  Secretary  of  War  au- 
thorized to  establish  and  make  regulation* 
for  navigation  of  anchorage  grounds,  etc. 
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e.  Act    of    July    9.    1918    (ch.    143    XIX: 
U   8  C.  33:3).    Secretary  of  War  Is  author- 
tod  to  make  regulations  for  use  of  navigable 
waters  near  Army  proving  grounds,  etc. 
Potoer  to  manufacture 

7.  Act  of  June  10.  1920  (41  Stat.  1072; 
U.  8.  Code  16:809).  The  United  States  may 
take  over  certain  powerhouses,  dams,  etc., 
for  purpose  of  manufacturing  nitrates,  ex- 
plosives, or  munitions  of  war.  or  for  any  other 
purpose  involving  the  safety  of  the  United 
States  "when.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent •  •  •  the  safety  of  the  United 
States  demands  It,"  paylnc  Just  compensa- 
tion for  use. 

Potoer  over  exports 

8.  Act  of  January  31.  1922  (42  Stat.  361; 
U.  S.  Code  22:236).  Whenever  the  President 
finds  that  In  any  American  country,  etc.. 
conditions  of  domestic  violence  exist,  which 
may  be  promoted  by  use  of  arms  or  am- 
munition procured  from  the  United  States, 
and  makes  proclamation  thereof,  It  shaU 
be  unlawful  to  export,  except  tinder  such 
limitation  and  exceptions  as  the  President 
prescribes,  any  arms  or  ammunition  of  war 
from  any  place  In  the  United  States  to  such 
country  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  Congress. 

B.    discretion AHT    POWERS    SINCE    1933 

1.  Act  Of  May  12.  1933  (48  Stat.  37  (c): 
F.  C.  R.  7:610).  Regulations  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.     (With  President's  approval.) 

Potoer  to  revise  rates 

2.  T.  V.  A.  Act  of  May  18.  1933  (48  Stat.  66. 
No.  13.  14;  P.  C.  A.  16:8316— 831m) .  Revision 
of  T.  V.  A.  Board  percentages  of  gross  receipts 
from  sale  of  power  paid  to  Alabama  and  Ten- 
nessee; findings  of  Board  as  to  value  of  dam 
No.  2.  etc.     (With  President's  approval.) 

Power  to  fix  gold  content  of  dollar 

3.  Act  of  Januar/  30.  1934  (48  Stat.  340- 
343;  F.  C.  A.  31:821-822b).  President  has 
power  to  approve  orders,  etc.,  to  be  promul- 
gated by  Secretary  of  Treasury  for  regulating 
the  gold  content  of  the  dollar  and  stabiliza- 
tion of  exchange  value  of  the  dollar.  (This 
power  extended  thrjugh  June  30.  1939.  suh- 
Ject  to  earlier  termination  by  the  President 
by  act  of  January  23.  1937  (50  Stat.  4  c  6). 
Again  extended  July  6.  1939.) 

Power  over  silver 

4.  Act  of  January  30.  1934  (48  Stat.  343- 
343;  F.  C.  A.  31:823).  President  may  Issue 
silver  certificates,  reduce  the  weight  of  stand- 
ard silver  dollars,  etc. 

Power  over  trading 

5.  Act  of  Jime  6.  1934  (48  Stat.  898,  No.  19 
(4);  F.  C.  A.  15:785  (4)).  Summary  suspen- 
sion by  Seciu-ltles  and  Exchange  Commission 
of  trading  on  national  securities  exchanges 
for  not  exceeding  90  days.  (With  President's 
approval.) 

Power  over  silver  mining 

6.  Sliver  Pxirchase  Act  of  June  19.  1934  (48 
Stat.  117".  No.  7;  F.  C.  A.  31:316a).  Presi- 
dent may  require  delivery  of  all  silver  to 
United  States  mints. 

Power  to  make  loans 

7.  Act  of  January  31.  1935  (49  Stat.  3,  No. 
6;  P.  C.  A.  15:6061).  Loans  by  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  to  national 
mortgage  associations.  (With  President's  ap- 
proval.) 

Power  over  oil 

8.  Act  of  February  22,  1935  (49  Stat.  31. 
No.  4;  F.  C.  A.  15:715c).  President  may  sus- 
pend provisions  prohibiting  interstate  ship- 
ment of  contraband  oil. 

Power  on  high  seas 

9.  Act  of  Augtist  5.  1935  (49  Stat.  517.  ch. 
438;   P.   C.  A.   19:170Ia-b).     President  may 
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establish  customs-enforcement  areas  on  the 
high  seas  to  prevent  unlawful  introduction 
or  removal  of  merchandise,  etc.  (Antlsmug- 
gllng  Act.) 

Potoer  over  property 

10.  Act  of  August  31.  1936  (49  SUt.  1076, 
No.  8;  P.  C.  A.  16331c  (k)).  Disposal  by 
Tennessee  Valley  Beard  of  real  property  no 
longer  needed.     (With  President's  approval.) 

Potoer  over  tin  plate 

11.  Act  of  February  15,  1936  (49  Stat.  1140, 
ch.  74;  F.  C.  A.  50:8^87).  President  may 
grant  licenses  for  export  of  tin-plane  scrap. 

Potoer  to  bar  photographs 

12.  Act  of  January  12,  1938  (52  Stat.  8.  No. 
1;  Public.  No.  418;  F.  C.  A.  60:45).  President 
may  define  vital  mUltary  and  naval  defensive 
Installations  which  are  not  to  be  photo- 
graphed. 

Power  to  recruit 

15.  Act  of  AprU  25.  1938  (52  Stat.  221.  ch. 
171;  PubUc,  No.  491;  F.  C.  A.  10:343).  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe  regtilatlons  for  the  or- 
ganization, etc.,  of  Regular  Army  Reserve  as 
a  part  of  the  Regular  Army. 

Power  over  munitions 
14  Act  of  June  16.  1938  (52  Stat.  1.  707-458; 
Public.  No.  639;  F.  C.  A.  50:91).  Contracts 
entered  Into  by  Secretary  of  War  to  familiar- 
ize concerns  with  manufacture,  etc.,  of  mu- 
nitions of  war.  (With  President's  approval.) 
Power  over  air  transport 

16.  Act  of  June  23.  1938  (52  Stat.  1014, 
No.  801;  Public,  No.  706;  F.  C.  A.  49:601). 
Certificates  Issued  by  Civil  Aeronautics  Au- 
thority authorizing  air  carriers  to  engage  in 
overseas  or  foreign  air  uansportatlon  under 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  (With  ap- 
proval of  President.) 

Power  to  lease  oil  land 
16.  Act  of  June  80.  1938  (62  Stat.  1253: 
Public,  No.  786;  F.  C.  A.  84:  624).  Lease  by 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  portion  of  naval 
petroleum  reserves,  contracts  to  alienate  use, 
etc.,  acquisition  of  privately  owned  lands 
for  conservation  of  naval  petroleum;  direct 
expenditure  of  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  act. 

C.   trNREPIALED  EMERGENCY  POWERS 

Potoer  to  suspend  8-hour  law 
1.  Act   of  March  4,  1917   (39   Stat.   1192; 
U.  8.  C.  40:  326).     President  authorized  to 
suspend  8-hour  law  in  emergencies. 
Potoer  over  ports 
a.  Act  of  June  16,  1917  (40  Stat.  220;  U.  8. 
C.  50;   191-194).    Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
authorized  to  make,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  President,  regulations  governing  vessels 
in  ports  of  the  United  States  during  emer- 
gencies. 

Potoer  to  seize  plants 

3.  United  States  Code,  title  60.  section  80: 
President  authorized  to  take  possession  of 
any  manufacturing  plant  refusing  to  give 
preference  to  Government  contracts  or 
manufacture  for  a  fair  price  arms  and  am- 
mtmition  or  other  necessary  material  In 
time  of  war  or  when  war  Is  imminent. 

Potoer  to  alter  appropriations 

4.  Act  of  July  12,  1870  (16  Stat.  251  (R.  8.. 
sec.  3679),  as  amended;  U.  8.  C.  81:666). 
Authorized  the  waiver  or  modification  of 
monthly  apportionments  of  appropriations 
for  governmental  departments  and  agencies 
for  expenses  during  the  fiscal  year,   "tipon 

'  the  happening  of  some  extraordinary  emer- 
gency or  other  unusual  chrcumstance  which 
could  not  be  anticipated  at  the  time  of 
ipftUng  such  apportionment." 

Potoer  to  give  preference 
B.  Act  at  Ftebruary  28,  IMO  (41  SUt.  47fr- 
477;  U.  8.  O.  40:  1  (16)).    Interstate  Com- 
merce CommlMlon  authorized  to  direct  pref- 


erences and  priorities  upon  certification  by 
the  President  that  such  preferences  and  prl- 
orltiee  are  essential  to  the  national  defense 
and  security  "In  time  of  war  or  threatened 
war." 

Poioer  to  erect  fort* 

6.  Act  of  April  11,  1898  (30  Stat.  787;  U.  8. 
C.  60:  178).  President  authorized  to  orAer 
the  erection  of  any  temporary  fort  or  forti- 
fication upon  the  written  consent  of  the 
owner  of  the  land  upon  which  such  work  Is 
to  be  placed  "In  case  of  emergency." 
D.  ncncxNCT  powers  simcx  isas 
Power  to  govern  gold  export 

1.  Act  of  March  9,  1833  (48  Stat.  1.  No.  2; 
F.  C.  A.  12:  95a.  95b).  The  President  may 
regulate  foreign  exchange  export,  etc.,  of  gold 
during  a  national  emergency. 

Potoer   to   suspend   toage   law 

2.  Act  of  Augtist  80,  1035  (49  Stat.  1013, 
No.  6;  F.  C.  A.  40:  276a--4).  The  President 
may  suspend,  in  time  of  emergency,  pro- 
visions of  act  relating  to  rate  of  wages  for 
laborers  suad  mechanics  employed  on  public 
buildings. 

Potoer  over  alien  officers 
8.  Act  of  June  29.  1936  (40  Stat.  1993  (h); 
F.  C.  A.  46:  1132h).  The  President  may,  at 
his  discretion,  suspend  provisions  relating  to 
citizenship  requlrementa  of  licensed  officers 
of  documented  vessels  during  a""  national 
emergency. 

Potoer  over  sugar 
4.  Act  of  September  1.  1937  (50  Stat.  018, 
No.  609;  F.  C.  A.  7:  1179) .  The  President  may 
suspend  operation  of  quota  provisions  and 
conditional-payments  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937,  In  time  of  emergency. 

Power  over  ship  charter 
B.  Act  of  June  29,  1930  (49  Stat.  aoiO; 
U.  8.  Code  46:  1202).  Maritime  Commission 
vessels'  charters  may  be  terminated  "in  any 
national  emergency  as  proclaimed  by  the 
President." 

Potoer  to  requisition 
6.  Act  of  Jtine  29,  1936  (49  Stat.  2016;  U.  8. 
Code  46:1242).  Maritime  Conunlsslon  may 
requisition  any  vessel  documented  under  laws 
of  the  United  States  "during  any  national 
emergency  declared  by  proclamation  of  the 
President." 

X.  TTNREPEAIJD  WAR  AND  EMXRGSNCT  POWERS 

Potoer  over  nationals 

1.  Act  of  July  6.  1798  (R.  8.  Sec.  4067)  as 
amended  by  act  of  AprU  16,  1918  (40  8tat. 
631;  U.  8.  Code  60:21).  "Whenever  there  Is 
a  declared  war  between  the  United  States 
and  any  foreign  nation  or  government,  •  •  • 
and  the  President  makes  proclamation  of  the 
event,  all  nationals  of  hostile  nations  of  the 
ages  of  14  years  and  upward,  within  the 
United  States  and  not  naturalized,  shall  be 
liable  to  be  apprehended,  restrained,  etc.,  as 
alien  enemies."  The  President  is  atithorlaed 
by  proclamation  to  direct  the  conduct  to  be 
observed  by  and  toward  such  aliens,  etc. 
Potoer  to  acquire  land 

a.  Act  of  July  2,    1817    (40  Stat  241   as 
amended;  U.  8.  Code  50:171).    Provides  for 
acquisition  of  land  for  mlUtary  purposes  "in 
tinv*  of  war  or  the  imminence  thereof." 
Potoer  over  metals 

8.  Act  of  July  1.  1018  (40  Stat.  671;  U.  8. 
Code  60:144).  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  authorized,  under  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  limit  sale,  pos- 
session and  use  of  platinum.  Iridium,  palladi- 
um, and  their  compounds. 

Pmoer  to  restrict  travel 

4.  Act  of  May  22,  1918  (40  Stat.  660;  U.  8. 
Code  22:223-226).  President  authorised  to 
lertrlct  travel  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries. 
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Power  ootr  eommunieatlon$ 

1.  Act  of  June  18.  1834  (48  Stat.  1104.  No. 
e06).  The  President  may  direct  that  pref- 
erence be  given  certain  communications  in 
time  of  war;  employ  armed  forces  to  pre- 
vent obstruction  of  communications;  sus- 
pend, during  war.  etc..  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Potoer  over  electric  plants 

2.  Act  of  June  10.  1820.  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 213.  act  of  August  26.  1036  (40  Stat.  B48). 
Federal  Power  Commission  authorised  to  re- 
quire such  temporary  facilities  and  such  gen- 
eration, etc..  of  electric  energy  as  In  its  Judg- 
ment will  best  meet  the  emergency  and  serre 
the  public  Interest  "during  the  continuance 
of  any  war  in  which  the  United  States  is  en- 
gaged, or  whenever  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  an  emergency  exlsu  by  reason  ot 
sudden  increase  in  demand  for  ^ectrlc  en- 
ergy." etc. 

A  more  extensive,  but  Incompleta  list  of 
similar  powers  of  all  administrative  agencies 
of  the  National  Government,  as  the  statutes 
stood  on  May  10.  1837.  la  given  in  the  United 
States  News  for  that  date. 


WiU  DecentralizatioB  Program  Prove  a 
Failure? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OP  ICINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  6, 1941 


Mr.  PITTENQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  se- 
rious and  important  question  at  this 
time  has  to  do  with  the  annoimcement 
of  the  administration  last  fall  that  thero 
was  to  be  decentralization  so  that  the 
Midwest  would  share  in  the  national- 
defense  program  insofar  as  the  produc- 
tion of  materials  for  national  defense 
was  concerned. 

At  that  time  a  prominent  businessman 
from  my  district  pointed  out  to  me  that 
he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  national- 
defense  program  would  result  in  all  con- 
tracts for  war  materials  being  handled 
by  the  eastern  Interests  and  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  He  said  that  the  logical 
result  of  such  developments  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  midwestem  section  of  the 
United  States.  He  pointed  out  that  In 
due  time  the  scouts  from  the  industrial 
east  would  Investigate  midwestem  fac- 
tories and  that  they  would  take  step* 
to  bring  skilled  mechanics  from  the  Mid- 
west to  eastern  sections;  that  they  would 
then  take  steps  to  buy  machinery  and 
tools  from  midwestem  small  factories 
and  ship  them  to  eastern  points.  He 
pictured  to  me  not  only  the  grave  dis- 
crimination Involved  against  the  people 
of  the  Midwest  who  would  have  to  pay 
taxes  to  help  support  the  national-de- 
fense program,  but  that  this  program  of 
centralizing  the  manufacture  of  all  ma- 
terials needed  for  national  defense  in  the 
East  would  IncrffiM  the  unemployment 
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problems  of  the  Midwest.  He  also  dis- 
cussed the  fact  that  such  an  economic 
policy  pursued  by  administration  leaders 
would  lead  to  results  from  which  many 
midwestern  cities  and  communities  could 
never  recover,  or  at  least  if  they  did  re- 
cover it  would  take  many  years  to  relieve 
themselves  of  these  evil  possibilities.  He 
was  correct  and  surely  a  prophet. 

Following  that  interview,  I  pointed  out 
to  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  necessity  of  a  decen- 
tralization program,  so  that  airplane  fac- 
tories, shipyards,  and  other  Government 
Industries  needed  In  national  defense 
coiUd  be  located  in  the  Midwest.  I  have 
done  this  on  several  occasions  and  my 
arguments  have  never  been  challenged. 

We  were  assured  by  administration 
leaders  and  high  Government  oflBclals 
that  all  of  our  national  defense  should  not 
be  concentrated  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 
Since  that  time  it  is  distressing  to  note 
that  large  industrial  plants  have  secured 
the  bulk  of  the  orders  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  that  small  Industries  have 
absolutely  been  neglected  and  overlooked. 
I  do  not  here  cite  the  figures,  but  they 
are  available.  The  contracts  awarded  to 
a  few  large  industries  run  Into  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

This  situation  must  be  remedied  if 
Government  officials  are  to  keep  faith 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Just  the  other  day  the  Associated  Press 
carried  an  interesting  news  item,  which 
was  printed  in  the  Evening  Star,  and 
which  says: 

An  "extremely  urgent"  need  for  machine 
tool*  In  defense  Indxistrles  was  reported  by 
tbe  Office  of  Production  Management  today 
In  appealing  for  Idle  equipment  to  be  sold  to 
armament  makers  as  a  "patriotic  service." 

I  do  not  here  go  at  length  into  this  news 
item,  but  it  indicates  clearly  that  the  idle 
machine  factories  of  the  Midwest  are  not 
going  to  be  used.  They  are  going  to  be 
stripped  of  their  machinery  and  tools. 

Already  their  former  employees  who 
are  now  without  work  are  being  urged  to 
leave  their  respective  States  and  com- 
munities and  seek  work  with  the  big  In- 
dustries, who  have  absolutely  proven  a 
failure  in  meeting  the  present  emergency 
in  national  defense. 

As  this  newspaper  item  Indicates,  it  is 
essential  that  idle  machinery  and  unem- 
ployed people  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government,  but  the  method  sug- 
gested leads  to  the  road  to  ruin  for  Mid- 
western communities,  just  as  my  friend 
pointed  out  so  clearly  to  me  last  fall. 

It  is  now  time  for  those  concerns  with 
enormous  war  orders  and  contracts  from 
the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  De- 
partment, which  orders  they  are  entirely 
incapable  of  filling,  to  be  told  by  re- 
sponsible Government  agencies  that  they 
are  the  real  bottlenecks  hindering  the 
national-defense  program. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  In  another 
news  item  from  one  of  the  newspapers 
published  in  northern  Minnesota,  a 
statement,  aa  follows: 

MllUona  of  dollan  arc  belog  spent  to  rear 
great  powder-manufacturlsg  planU  at  stra- 
tcgle  pcdnts  In  tbe  United  States,  and  a  by* 
product  of  Federal  buying  of  lands  In  one  of 
the  States  Is  a  major  acandal  on  acreage  pur- 
ehaaes  Uncle  fl*m  bad  better  come  up  to 
tbe  range,  wbcre  land  to  foing  begging.  U  be 


wants  to  get  full  worth  for  money  spent  In 
defense.  We  have  some  dandy  sites  for 
powder  plants — and  there  won't  be  anyone 
trying  to  hom  In  on  the  deals  illegitimately. 
Near  Charleston.  Ind..  a  city  of  950  sculs.  the 
Government  Is  putting  up  a  powder  plant  ex- 
pected to  employ  thousand*.  Twenty  thou- 
sand men  are  at  work  on  the  construction  at 
this  moment.  Here  on  the  range  we  have  the 
labor  available.  No  need  to  ahlp  In  any  of  the 
help.  Good  Federal  planning  should  con- 
template these  things. 

In  this  connection  there  is  an  editorial 
in  one  of  the  newspapers  published  in 
my  district  wherein  the  editorial  writer 
pointed  out  statements  made  by  national 
officials  to  the  effect  that  the  country 
should  permit  no  facilities  to  remain 
idle. 

Says  this  editorial  writer: 

Small  shops  In  small  towns  pay  taxes,  yet 
they  can  only  sUnd  by  as  some  of  their  good 
men  are  lured  to  the  cities,  sxire  to  return 
when  the  bubble  bursts.  How  much  better 
to  divert  at  least  a  part  of  this  business  to 
the  little  communities,  there  to  bolster  eco- 
nomic conditions,  while  serving  to  build  up  a 
larger  bank  of  supplies  for  the  common 
defense? 

The  Old  alibi  "that  we  did  not  know 
about  It"  is  not  now  available  to  those 
agencies  which  are  responsible  for  our 
national -defense  program. 

In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  as  well  as  in 
other  States,  full  information  has  been 
furnished  the  proper  authorities,  and 
what  we  need  at  this  stage  of  the  game  is 
some  action. 

At  the  request  of  Government  officials, 
various  agencies  in  Minnesota  have  co- 
operated with  its  Representatives  in 
Congress  in  making  information  avail- 
able to  Government  authorities  as  to  the 
facilities  in  their  respective  communi- 
ties. In  this  connection.  Mayor  George 
E.  Leach,  of  Minneapolis;  E.  L.  Orlich, 
State  defense  coordinator  of  Minnesota; 
and  Herbert  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Min- 
nesota Resources  Committee,  have  ren- 
dered invaluable  assistance  to  all  con- 
cerned. Still,  this  news  item  from  the 
Office  of  Production  Management  ought 
to  give  all  of  us  grave  concern.  This 
Item  is  the  best  evidence  I  have  that 
up  to  date  the  promise  of  decentrali- 
zation in  industry  has  either  been  a  fail- 
ure or  else  has  been  entirely  overlooked 
by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  interested  would  like  some 
answers  to  these  various  questions  which 
I  have  raised  in  these  remarks. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  to  be  kept  In- 
formed as  to  how  the  decentralization 
program  works  in  northern  Minnesota. 
It  does  not  work. 

Prom  various  sources  I  am  told  that 
the  Canadian  Government  has  located 
an  airplane  factory,  which  is  in  opera- 
tion, at  Port  William  and  Port  Arthur, 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada. 
These  ports  are  on  Lake  Superior  and 
are  somewhat  north  of  Duluth,  Minn. 
Their  weather  there  is  severe.  They 
have  zero  temperatures  In  the  winter- 
time and  they  have  many  of  the  fancied 
objections  that  are  sometimes  raised  by 
high  Government  officials  in  this  country 
to  the  location  of  industries  in  our  sec- 
tion on  account  of  the  weather.  In  spite 
of  this,  these  Canadian  cities  are  making 


airplanes.     They  are  doing  more  than 
this.    The  Canadian  Government,  with 
characteristic  thoroughness,  has  estab- 
lished shipyards  in  both  ports  and  they 
are    making    ships   for   Great    Britain. 
These  war  industries  have  furnished  em- 
ployment to  several  thousand  Canadians, 
and,  in  addition,  as  a  friend  of  mine 
from  northern  Minnesota,  in  a  letter  to 
me  the  other  day.  pointed  out  they  are 
also  seeking  mechanics  and  skilled  work- 
men from  Minnesota  to  add  to  their  ex- 
panding program.    I  am  talking  in  the 
concrete.   This  friend  attended  a  funeral 
of  a  relative  at  Port  Arthur,  and  when 
he  returned  home  he  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  write  me  a  letter  and  ask  me 
whether  I  could  teU  him  why  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  had  over- 
looked Duluth,  Minn.,  as  a  place  where 
a  shipbuilding  plant  should  be  located. 
He  knew  the  unusual  facilities  at  Duluth, 
Minn.,  for  the  building  of  ships.     He 
knew  that  there  is  already  a  shipyard 
there  and  that  it  can  be  put  into  speedy 
operation. 

He  pointed  out  very  effectively  that 
they  were  actually  building  airplanes  and 
ships  at  Port  WUliam  and  Port  Arthur, 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  ports 
on  Lake  Superior  which  have  no  greater 
faciUties  than  are  enjoyed  by  the  port 
of  Duluth.  His  question  then  was.  Why 
cannot  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  do  the  same  thing  at  Duluth. 
Minn.?  If  proper  information  is  ob- 
tained, it  will  be  no  idle  dream  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Government  should  build 
a  navT  yard  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  because, 
in  my  opinion,  the  shipbuilding  problem 
will  become  more  and  more  acute  and  the 
need  for  permanent  Industries  in  the 
Midwest  all  the  greater.  Such  an  estab- 
lishment would  not  be  vulnerable  to 
attack,  as  would  be  the  case  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard. 

Local  communities  in  my  section  have 
been  active  in  promoting  a  program  that 
would  lead  to  the  location  of  one  or  more 
war  industries  in  our  section  of  the  State. 
They  have  also  been  active  in  canvassing 
the  various  small  industries  in  the  sec- 
tion which  would  like  to  manufacture 
some  of  the  materials  needed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  national-defense  program. 
Our  section  of  the  country  wants  to  co- 
oiierate;  and  as  a  recent  columnist  indi- 
cated, there  is  one  practical  way  to  do 
it,  and  the  holders  of  large  contracts 
must  farm  cut  some  of  this  work.  In 
other  words,  they  must  subcontract  parts 
of  their  orders.  This  will  reduce  the  time 
within  which  our  national-defense  pro- 
gram can  be  completed.  This  writer 
points  out  that  between  80  and  90  per- 
cent of  a  total  of  $10,000,000,000  in  de- 
fense orders  has  gone  to  about  1,000  con- 
cerns in  this  country.  The  job  is  too  big 
for  them  to  handle  as  an  emergency 
proposition. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  point  out  again 
that  there  are  shipbuilding  facilities  at 
Duluth,  Minn.,  and  that  the  Government 
can  utilize  the  same.  About  90  percent 
of  the  iron  ore  which  is  shipped  to  east- 
em  steel  mills  is  produced  in  northern 
Minnesota,  There  is  a  steel  plant  located 
at  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  the  combination 
of  the  raw  material  and  the  machinery 
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available  for  making  It  into  steel  prod- 
ucts is  already  there.  We  only  await  an 
efficient  and  far-sighted  handling  of  this 
problem.  | 
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STATEMENT  OP  HON.  FRED  BRADLEY,  OP 
MICHIGAN,  BEFORE  THE  RULES  COM- 
MITTEE IN  OPPOSITION  TO  H.  R.  2082 


Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  I  made  before  the  Rules 
Committee  in  oppositi<ni  to  H.  R.  2082: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  I  appear  before  you  this  morning 
In  opposition  to  H.  R.  2082,  which  I  presume 
may  properly  be  called  the  Pederal  mine-In- 
spection bill.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Mines  and  Mining  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  of  five  members 
which  sat  for  many  weeks  holding  hearings 
on  a  somewhat  similar  bill  and  one  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  the  father  of 
this  bill,  during  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
That  bill  was  known  as  Senate  bill  2420  and 
otherwise  known  as  the  Neely-Keller  Pederal 
mine-inspection  bill.  In  addition  to  that.  I 
wish  to  say  this  to  the  committee.  After 
o\ir  subcommittee  had  been  formed.  It  so 
happened  that  I  was  in  Chicago  on  business 
connected  with  another  committee  of  the 
House  of  which  I  am  a  member,  namely,  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  when  I  heard 
of  the  unfortunate  explosion  at  Willow  Grove 
Mine  in  Ohio.  At  that  time,  I  hurriedly  re- 
turned to  Washington  and  announced  my 
Intention  of  going  to  that  mine  and  going 
into  the  mine,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  at 
first  hand  what  the  conditions  actually  were, 
and  Just  how  this  bill,  then  before  us.  might 
conceivably  have  operated,  if  then  enacted, 
to  have  prevented  that  unfortunate  occur- 
rence. As  soon  as  It  was  possible  to  enter 
that  mine,  four  members  of  our  committee 
did  enter  and  thoroughly  inspected  the  mine 
and  later  held  hearings  nearby  for  7  hours. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  the  highest  regard 
for  the  safety  of  life  and  limb.  It  has  been 
my  training.  It  was  my  training  In  Industry 
before  I  came  to  Washington.  I  want  to  do 
everything  I  can  at  all  times  to  promote  that 
high  objective.  By  way  of  background,  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  say  to  you  that  from  the 
time  I  was  a  high -school  student,  my  entire 
life  and  my  later  business  career  prioa:  to 
coming  to  Congress,  was  wrapped  up  In  a 
somewhat  similar  and  allied  Industry,  namely, 
quarrying;  and  prior  to  coming  to  Congress, 
I  was  an  executive  in  one  of  the  largest  open- 
pit  qiiarrying  and  open-pit  mining  operations 
in  the  world.  We  appreciated  the  value  of 
safety.  We  left  nothing  undone  to  promote 
safety  and  the  welfare  of  the  men  employed 
In  that  Industry;  and  In  that  we  had  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  each  and  every 
man  on  the  pay  roll.  In  that  indiistry.  we 
bad  a  safety  committee,  of  wblcb  I  was  a 


member  for  many  years,  a  central  safety  com- 
mittee which  met  every  2  we^s.  "niat  com- 
mittee was  composed  of  men  selected  by  the 
employees  and  likewise  at  those  meetings 
were  assembled  each  foreman  and  each  sub- 
foreman  of  every  dep>artment  in  the  industry. 
Each  department  had  Its  own  safety  com- 
mittee which  made  its  recommendations  to 
the  central  conmiittee.  These  departmental 
committees  met  each  week. 

There  we  sat  around  the  round  table  and 
discussed  the  hazards,  the  possible  sources 
of  accidents,  and  did  o\ir  utmost  In  a  co- 
operative manner  to  bring  about  the  elimina- 
tion of  aU  possible  hazards;  and  with  it  all 
we  coupled  among  aU  things  the  one  es- 
sential necessary  in  the  prevention  of  all 
accidents,  namely,  the  fact  that  the  Indi- 
vidual must  himself  be  safety  minded  and 
must  be,  at  all  times,  on  guard  to  prevent 
accidents  happening  either  to  himself  or  to 
his  fellow  workmen.  That  Industry  was  en- 
tirely cooperative;  there  was  nothing  they 
would  not  do  to  prevent  accidents:  there 
was  nothing  they  would  not  do  to  promote 
safety,  because  we  realized  that  human  life 
can  never  be  replaced  and  human  suffering 
can  scarcely  be  alleviated;  and  we  realized 
further  that  a  breadwinner  in  the  hospital 
can  be  of  little  consolation  or  comfort  to  his 
family  at  his  fireside,  and  we  realized  further 
that  a  breadwinner  maimed  and  crippled  for 
life  can  never  be  mentally  or  physically  the 
same  father  and  husband  that  he  once  was 
when  he  was  striving  to  Improve  conditions 
for  his  family  and  gain  his  way  upward  under 
the  American  form  of  life,  where  men  are 
created  equal  and  every  man  has  his  chance 
in  this  world. 

Tou  ask  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  this 
was  a  hazardous  industry;  let  me  say  to  you 
this:  That  while  I  do  not  consider  It  as 
potentially  as  hazardous  as  many  coal  opera- 
tions, nevertheless  it  did  present  consider- 
able hazard  to  life  and  limb.  Any  time  you 
blow  up  2.000,000  pounds  of  explosives  in  a 
7-month  period,  any  time  you  employ  20 
locomotives  and  several  hundred  mine  cars 
at  a  time;  any  time  you  employ  8  or  10  steam 
shovels  or  5  or  6  electric  shovels  with  large 
capacity  operating  on  14,000  volts,  then  I  say 
to  you,  you  do  have  a  hazardous  Indvistry, 
and  yet  that  industry,  with  which  I  was  con- 
nected, did  succeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  going 
one  full  4-year  period  without  a  single  lost- 
time  accident.  Mind  you  I  say,  not  a  fa- 
tality, I  say  a  single  lost-time  accident  by 
which  no  man  on  that  pay  roll  was  off  the 
Job  for  more  than  one  shift  at  a  time  because 
of  any  accident. 

The  record  is  down  here  in  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  safety  record 
was  not  brought  about  by  reason  of  any  Fed- 
eral mine  inspection;  it  was  not  brought 
about  by  any  annual  inspection  on  the  part 
of  any  Federal  bvireaucrat;  it  was  brovight 
about  by  cooperation  between  management 
and  employee,  and  let  me  say  to  you  this: 
That  in  bringing  about  that  cooperation,  both 
the  employer  and  the  employee  were  ever 
grateful  for  and  made  full  use  of  the  wonder- 
ful achievements  of  the  Pederal  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  their  scientific  studies  to  ascertain 
the  causes  for,  and  the  reasons  for,  accidents 
in  this  hazardous  industry.  The  point  Is 
compulsory  Pederal  inspection  was  not  nec- 
essary In  that  industry,  and  I  believe  Is  not 
necessary  at  this  time. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  to  say  that  I 
was  not  present  when  otir  committee— that 
is,  the  Mines  and  Mining  Conunlttee — re- 
ported this  bill  out  last  week.  And  I  am 
very  frank  to  say  that  the  bill  now  before  you 
is  a  considerable  improvement  over,  and  re- 
moves many  objections  to.  Senate  bill  2420 
of  the  Seventy-sizth  Congress,  which  we  bad 
before  us  for  consideration  during  the  last 
Congress.    X  say  Z  was  not  present  because. 


unfortunately,  I  was  tmder  observation  tn 
Detroit  for  a  possible  appendicitis  operation. 
My  secretary  wired  me  that  the  Mines  and 
Mining  Committee  was  meeting  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  incidentally  the  notice  of  tbat 
particular  meeting,  the  first  notice  that  I 
had  had  that  such  a  meeting  was  to  be  called 
for  this  bill,  which  was  so  Important  in  the 
last  Congress,  was  not  received  in  my  otBce 
until  less  than  24  hours  before  the  committee 
was  to  meet;  and  so  I  say  that  my  secretary 
wired  me  In  Detroit  advising  me  td  the  meet- 
ing, and  as  a  result  of  which  I  immediately 
wired  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  asking 
if  action  could  not  be  deferred  untU  the  fol- 
lowing week,  when  I  was  certain  that  I  coxild 
be  present.  Bear  in  mind  this,  gentlemen, 
that  there  were  five  of  us  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, which  held  hearings  on  this  Important 
legislation  for  6  weeks;  one  member  of  that 
subcommittee  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
Mines  and  Mining  Committee,  having  re- 
ceived a  very  worth  while  promotion  In  com- 
mittees. The  chairman  of  our  subcommittee 
is  not  in  the  best  of  health,  and  I  understand 
has  reserved  the  right  to  oppose  this  bill. 
The  other  minority  member  of  this  subcom- 
mittee likewise  did  not  happen  to  be  in  town, 
because  of  the  serious  illness  of  his  mother, 
and  likewise  his  own  personal  Illness,  both 
of  which  had  necessitated  his  absence  from 
the  Capital  for  a  rather  extended  period. 

Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  opposed 
this  bill  in  the  committee,  and  I  would  have 
voted  against  It.  and  I  shall  oppose  it  and 
vo  2  against  It  en  the  floor  of  the  Hoxise 
unless  that  claiise  or  section  cf  the  bill  which 
provides  for  inspection  at  any  time  upon 
insistence  of  a  majority  of  the  miners  in 
the  mines,  be  removed.  I  consider  this  the 
most  undesirable  feature  of  this  blU,  becaiise 
after  all  It  means  In  effect  simply  this,  that 
the  union  leader  of  the  men  in  any  mine 
in  this  country  can  insist  at  any  time  upon 
an  additional  int^pection  of  the  mine,  and 
he  can  continue  to  badger  and  badger  the 
employer  and  continue  to  Interrupt  and 
hinder  production  day  after  day  by  one  in- 
spection after  another  as  long  as  he  continues 
t.  demand  that  Inspection.  Likewise,  this 
would  strar%le  the  Bureau  of  Mines  with  its 
present  staff — would  cause  tremendous  ex- 
pansion of  personnel  and  expense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  appreciate  that  coal 
energizes  90  percent  of  the  defense  Industry 
of  this  country,  and  therefore  anything  which 
Impedes  production  of  coal  must  in  turn 
have  Its  deleterious  effect  on  our  entire  de- 
fense production  Likewise,  anything  which 
increases  the  cost  of  producing  coal,  and 
which,  of  course,  frequent  inspection  must 
of  necessity  bring  about — by  reason  of  the 
delay  and  hindrance  to  production — ^I  repeat, 
anything  which  increases  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing coal  will  materially  increase  the  cost 
of  our  defense  production  and  must  be  passed 
on  to  the  constimer  with  the  coal  operators 
working,  as  they  are,  on  such  a  small  margin 
of  profit  at  present.  Furthermore,  any  in- 
crease in  mining  costs  will  eventually  cost 
more  tonnage  to  be  loet  to  oil,  gas.  and 
hydroelectric  power,  and  therefore  more 
miners  will  lose  their  Jobs.  The  coal  oper- 
ators are  spending  milllotu  of  dollars  in 
advertising  and  In  other  methods  to  increase 
the  sale  of  coal  In  competition  with  these 
other  fuels,  and  if  the  sale  of  coal  increases, 
of  course,  more  and  more  employment  will 
be  offered  to  the  miners.  Consequently  any- 
thing we  do  to  hinder  the  sale  of  coal  must 
cause  more  miners  to  lose  work,  and  that,  of 
coxirse,  is  something  that  none  of  us  wants 
to  do.  Certainly  the  union  leaders  them- 
selves do  not  want  this  brought  about. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  X  do  not  want  this 
committee  to  think  for  one  moment  that 
that  Is  my  only  objection  to  this  particular 
legislation.    My  objections  to  tins  legisiatioa 
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tre  principally  confined  to  the  type  of  legl»- 
UttoD.  and  I  conalder  that  this  type  of  legia- 
UUon  has  gone  far  enough  In  this  coiintry. 
We  are  becoming  entirely  too  centralized  In 
this  country:  we  are  becoming  entirely  too 
much  fashioned  after  the  totalitarian  forms 
at  gOTernment  which  we  abhor  In  Europe 
and  which  oiir  President  has  oftentimes  pub- 
licly declared  himself  in  violent  opposition  to. 
Now.  Ml.  Chairman,  there  was  some  ques- 
tion raised  In  ovir  hearings  by  several  wit- 
nesses as  to  the  possible  constitutionality  of 
~^41|ls  bill,  on  the  ground  that  perhaps  It  was 
an  encroachment  on  State  rights.  As  you  well 
know,  most  coal-producing  States,  if  not  all, 
have  their  own  mine  laws  designed  to  fit  the 
particular  conditions  Incident  and  peculiar 
to  mining  In  their  State.    *«06t  States  have 
large  State  mine-lnspectlon  departments  and 
are  spending  tremendous  sums  of  the  tax- 
payers'   money  for   this   Inspection   service. 
Pennsylvania  alone  spends  $400,000  annually 
lor  inspection  service  <rf  her  coal  mines  (60 
men),  representing  a  little  more  than  one- 
flfth  of  the  Nation's  total  tonnage.    The  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  has  $350,000  and  only  60  In- 
spectors  for   the   entire   Nation.     There   Is 
some  question— and  I  think  well  founded— 
as   to   whether  or   not   the   duplication   of 
Inspection  by  a  Federal  agency  might  not  re- 
8\ilt  in  great  confusion  within  the  Industry. 
Furthermore.  It  might  result  In  conflict  and 
confusion  between  the  Inspectors  of  the  State 
and  the  Federal  Department  becavise  of  ques- 
tion over  Jxirlsdiction  and  authority.     Cer- 
tainly no  one  can  deny  but  what  there  will 
be  duplication  of  eifort.  and  whenever  you 
have  duplication  of  efforts  you  certainly  have 
Increased  costs  which  must  be  abscarbed  by 
someone. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  perhaps 
heard  an  argiunent  advanced  for  this  legis- 
lation based  upon  the  ground  that  Federal 
Inspectors  are  denied  the  right  to  inspect 
coal  mines  and  to  otherwise  cooperate  with 
the  operators  a«  well  as  with  the  miners  in 
the  promotion  at  safety  methods.  This  argu- 
ment cannot  be  substantiated,  because  be- 
fore otir  committee  not  one  Instance  was 
pointed  out  in  which  Federal  Inspectors  had 
been  d^xled  entrance  to  any  mine  at  any 
time.  On  the  contrary,  testimony  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Mines  offlclals  was  to  the  effect 
that  they  found  the  operator*  more  than 
willing  to  cooperate  with  them  and  ready  to 
accept  their  advlca  and  suggestions.  The 
atgument  haa  been  made  before  our  subcom- 
mittM  that  one  at  the  best  features  at  this 
leglalatUm  is  the  fact  that  publicity  would 
be  given  to  the  Fsderal  Inqpecton'  reports, 
and  that  thereby  the  jveasure  of  public 
oi>ink>n  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  oper- 
ator to  imfffove  working  conditions.  Con- 
versely, ta  It  not  true  that  no  more  damaging 
publicity  could  be  heaped  upon  the  head  of 
any  operator  who  at  any  time  denied  access 
to  his  property  to  any  Federal  Bureau  at 
Mines  inspector? 

Tbe  facts  are.  as  brought  out  before  our 
committee,  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines 
had  never  had  sufficient  f  tmds  granted  to  it 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  carry  on 
its  educational  and  safety-flrst  program  to 
the  extent  uf  its  ability,  and  this  fact  was 
brought  to  our  attention  by  numerous  opera- 
tors and  by  the  coal  producers  as  a  unit,  which 
recommended  and  asked  for  greater  apintj- 
Itriations  for  enlargement  of  the  splendid 
work  now  being  done  and  which  has  been 
done  by  the  Fiederal  Bureau  of  Mlnee.  But 
again  X  repeat.  Mr.  Cbalnnan,  that  this  edu- 
cational program  can  continue  on  a  coopera- 
tive rather  than  an  enforced  baal«. 
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Finally.  Mr.   Chairman,  testimony  before 
our   stUxximmlttee   indicated   that   there   Is 
grave  concern  over  whether  or  not  this  legis- 
lation Is  Indeed  necessary  In  view  of  a  pro- 
vision In  the  Gufley  Coal  Act  which  pro- 
vides In  effect  the  machinery  for  everything 
which  Is  asked  for  In  this  legislation.    The 
stumbling  block  again,  as  I  have  previously 
pointed  out.  Is  the  fact  that  we  here  In  Con- 
gress have  not  granted  sufficient  appropria- 
tions to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  carry  on  Its 
splendid  work,  and  I  believe  that  if  sufficient 
funds  are  granted  to  It  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  this  legislation  Is  not  neces- 
sary.   On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  the  pos- 
sibility that  legislation  such  as  this  might 
promote  a  condition  of  harassment  and  dele- 
terious treatment  In  the  entire  mining  In- 
dustry If  the  Federal  Administrator  or  his 
regional  agent  was  so  Inclined,  and  It  does,  It 
seems  to  me,  open  the  door  to  grave  abxase. 
political  and  otherwise.    Again  It  Is  a  case 
of  getting  the  camel's  nose  under  the  tent. 
and  once  this  legislation  is  upon  the  books 
It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  It  might 
be  followed  by  Federal  regulation  of  a  char- 
acter easily  foreseen,  compliance  with  which 
might  add  subsUntially  and  terrifically  In- 
deed to  mine  costs  and  perhaps  so  far  disrupt 
operations  as  to  force  a  shut-down  on  many 
properties.    This  would  be  damaging  In  the 
extreme  to  oiur  defense  program  and  must  be 
avoided. 

Mine  safety  Is  Improving,  Mr.  Chairman, 
despite  the  unfortunate  serious  explosions 
which  have  occurred  during  the  past  year. 
We  have  but  to  look  at  the  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  substantiate  my  state- 
ment, and  I  read  you  the  record  from  Infor- 
mation Circular  7092  Issued  by  the  Bureau: 

"During  the  past  5  years,  1934-38,  Inclu- 
sive, the  fatalities  for  coal-mine  explosions 
In  the  United  States  averaged  but  65  per 
year:  If  this  is  compared  with  the  average  of 
438  fatalities  annually  for  the  5-year  period. 
1906-10,  Inclusive,  the  reduction  Is  85.1  per- 
cent (about  one-seventh  of  the  fatalities  re- 
ported In  the  1906-10  period.) 

"These  flgiires  give  a  startling  picture  of 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  In  the  re- 
duction of  coal-mine  explosion  fatalities  In 
the  United  States  since  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
was  commissioned  by  Congress  In  1910  to 
try  to  reduce  the  annual  death  toll  from  that 
cause." 

For  comparative  ptuposes  It  may  be  stated 
that  the  production  of  coal  In  the  1906-10 
period  averaged  451.000.000  tons  per  year, 
and  there  was  one  fatality  caused  by  explo- 
sions per  each  1,029, (XX)  tons  produced.  In 
the  1934-88  period  production  averaged 
about  443,000,000  tons  per  year,  amounting  to 
one  fatality  from  this  cause  for  each  6,815,000 
tons  mined. 

Again  I  repeat.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  no 
one  has  a  greater  interest  In  safety  of  oper- 
ation and  In  saving  life  and  limb  than  Z 
have,  but  I  do  feel  that  this  can  be  brought 
about  best  by  cooperative  methods  and 
by  Increased  appropriations  for  tbe  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  which  will  permit  It  to  con- 
tinue and  expand  Its  excellent  personnel  and 
the  good  which  has  been,  and  is  being 
accomplished  by  it. 

Z  sincerely  feel  that  this  legislation  Is  not 
necessary  and  that  It  opens  the  door  wide 
for  further  abuses  which  can  only  hamper 
the  entire  Industry  and  every  individual 
connected  therewith. 

Z  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  appearing 
before  your  committee. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ENDICOTT  (N.  T.) 
BULLETIN 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Bulletin: 

(From  the  Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Bulletin] 

WI  THINK  TOUlX  BE  INTEHESTED 

There  are  two  types  of  news  that  every  dally 
newspaper  In  the  United  States  carries:  (1) 
General  news  about  events  locally,  nationally, 
and  abroad;  (2)  news  advertising,  Interesting 
facts  about  articles  local  and  national  adver- 
tisers are  offering  for  sale. 

While  paid  advertising  Is  as  vital  to  the 
continuance  of  a  newspaper  as  paid  subscrib- 
ers. It  is  a  fact  that  the  newspaper  with  little 
advertising  Is  not  Interesting  to  prospective 
subscribers. 

Men  and  women  are  as  Intereoted  In  the 
news  of  what  local  stores  are  offering  and  of 
what  national  concerns  are  selling  as  they  are 
In  local  and  national  events. 

Editor  and  Publisher,  the  newspaper  trade 
magazine,  published  March  1  Its  annual  tabu- 
lation of  newspaper  lineage,  and  we  think 
readers  of  the  Daily  Bulletin  will  be  Interested 
In  the  standing  of  this  newspaper  among  other 
up-Stat?  communities. 

The  record  of  the  Dally  Bulletin  Is  this:  In 
1939  we  published  a  total  of  2,095,478  lines  of 
advertising  (there  are  14  lines  to  a  column 
inch),  and  in  1940  this  total  had  Increased  to 
2,378,922,  a  boost  of  283,444  lines.  In  terms 
of  Inches,  this  means  that  the  Dally  Bulletin 
published  20.246  more  Inches  of  advertising 
than  in  1939. 

What  happened  In  other  New  York  State 
cities?    Here  Is  the  record: 


1S30  lines 

IMO  lines 

Endicott  Daily  Bolletlo 

Geneva  Times... ....... 

3;  005, 478 

(') 
2,2^2,838 
8, 232. 622 
2,fi33,330 
3,U30,1M 

^378, 022 
^590,510 

Homell  Tribune 

2;36«,3<to 

Cortland  Standard ...... 

3, 133, 288 

Oneonta  .''tar ............ 

2, 773, 876 

Coming  Leader............... 

It  007, 353 

« Not  available. 

These  figures  may  seem  boring  but  our 
purpose  In  publishing  them  Is  to  Inform  our 
readers  and  customers  of  the  progress  that 
this  newspaper  Is  making,  thanks  to  their 
continued  confidence. 

The  progress  made  by  the  Dally  Btilletln  In 
terms  of  advertising  lineage  shows  a  definite 
trend.  It  reveals  that  more  local  and  national 
advertisers  are  Investing  more  and  more 
money  In  Dally  Bulletin  advertising  because 
It  is  bringing  them  greater  results  each  year. 

Considering  that  this  newspaper  has  been 
In  the  dally  field  only  8  years,  we  believe  that 
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the  progress  we  have  made  Is  outstanding  (U 
we  may  say  that  without  boasting) .  and  this 
progress  has  been  made  possible  only  becaua* 
of  the  confidence  of  our  readers  and  adver- 
tisers. 

We  pledge  a  still  better  Kndicott  Dally  Bul- 
letin as  the  weeks  go  by. 


Strikes  and  die  National-Defense  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  BURCH 

or  vntGiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'llVBB 


Thursday.  March  6. 1941 


LETTER  FROM  W.  H.  DODSON,  JR..  SECRE- 
TARY. YOUNG  MEN'S  CLUB  OP  DAN- 
VILLE. VA. 


Mr.  BURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Th«  Youno  Men's  Club  or  Danv^le, 

Danville.  Va..  February  26, 1941. 
Hon.  T.  O.  Btnu:H,  . 

United  States  Congresa. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dea«  CoNCRiasMAN  Bxtbch:  The  Young 
Men's  Club  of  DanvUle,  Virginia,  which  U 
composed  of  btislness  and  professional  men. 
Is  alarmed  at  the  numerous  news  accounts 
from  many  sections  of  our  country  Indicating 
that  strikes,  delays,  and  stoppages  In  our  vital 
Industries  are  Impeding  the  progress  of  our 
national-defense  program  at  a  time  when  fuU 
■peed  ahead  should  be  the  watchword  of  every 
patriotic  American  citizen. 

This  club  does  not  criticize  either  capital  or 
labor.  However.  In  view  of  the  recognized 
fact  that  wages  paid  American  labor,  divi- 
dends enjoyed  by  American  Industry,  and 
living  standards  of  American  people  are  In- 
oomparable  throughout  the  entire  world  and 
In  view  of  the  further  fact  that  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  American  youth  are 
willing  to  serve  tbelr  country  for  a  nominal 
compensation,  we  feel  that  this  is  no  time  to 
tolerate  petty  quibbling  from  either  capital 
or  labor. 

We  beUeve  In  the  fundamental  prlncliuet 
of  collective  bargaining,  but  not  to  the  extent 
of  paralyzing  our  national-defense  program 
while  the  bargaining  is  In  progress. 

In  this  hour  of  national  emergency,  wt 
demand  that  capital  and  labor  together  ahaU 
ban  aU  strikes,  delays,  and  stoppages  In 
every  vital  defense  Industry  pending  a  set- 
tlement of  any  and  aU  grievances  by  the 
proper  authorities. 

In  this  hour  of  national  emergency,  we 
feel  that  you.  our  representative,  should  know 
that  we  view  the  entire  situation  with  In- 
creasing alarm  and  that  we  expect  you  to 
take  every  necessary  step  to  Insure  the  elim- 
ination of  all  strikes,  delays,  and  stoppages 
in  our  national -defense  program,  both  In 
Virginia    and   throughout   the   country    at 

large. 

Very  trtily  yours. 

Wk.  H.  D0060N.  Jr.. 
Secretary.  TounirMen'B  Club 

0/  DdnvfUe,  7*. 


Tke  Dedshe  Babies  of  tbo  Worid 


KSTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  ouooN 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  6, 1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  DR.  HARRY  EMERSON 
FOSDlCSi,  DECEMBER  29.   1940 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  by  includ- 
ing a  radio  address  by  Dr.  Harry  Emerson 
Posdlck,  delivered  December  29,  1940. 

The  address  follows: 

From  our  youth  up  we  have  heard  about 
the  decisive  battles  of  history.  One  of  the 
earliest  books  some  of  us  can  remember  Is 
Creasy's  famous  voliuie  on  the  Fifteen  De- 
cisive Battles  of  the  World.  But  now  Christ- 
mas comes  again,  engaging  the  thought  and 
warming  the  heart  of  multitudes  aroimd  the 
globe,  and  It  concerns  not  a  decisive  battle 
but  a  decisive  baby.  "Unto  us  a  chUd  Is  bom, 
unto  us  a  son  Is  given." 

Even  today,  when  all  the  world  Is  obsessed 
with  the  clash  of  arms.  Christmas  suggests 
how  much  more  decisive  a  baby  can  be  than 
a  battle.  When  Jesvis  was  bom  In  Bethlehem, 
what  were  the  decisive  elements  In  the  world's 
life?  Surely.  Tiberius  upon  his  throne,  the 
Roman  Empire's  vast  extent  and  power,  and 
Ceasar's  legions  tramping  every  rocKl — any 
realistic  mind  would  have  pointed  to  such 
potent  factors  as  the  determining  elements 
In  mankind's  life.  As  for  a  baby,  bom  of  a 
lowly  mother  In  obscure  Bethlehem  upon  the 
far  fringes  of  the  empire,  It  would  have  been 
madness  then  to  have  supposed  that  two 
millennia  afterwards  millions  of  us  would  be 
ilnging  of  that  event. 

nret  In  thy  dark  streets  shlneth 
,  Tlie  everlasting  Light; 

The  hopes  and  fears  of  aU  the  years 
Are  met  In  thee  tonight." 

That  is  the  miracle  of  Oirlstmaa — that  a 
baby  can  be  so  decisive. 

WeU.  babies  are  decisive.  Long  ago  in 
Egypt  a  slave  girl  held  In  her  arms  a  new- 
bom  infant  for  whom  there  seemed  no  hope, 
•o  that  she  framed  for  him  a  floating  cradle, 
and  pushed  him  out  upon  tbe  waters  of  the 
Nile  to  survive  or  perish.  But  now.  In  retro- 
tpect.  see  what  immense  issues  in  the  world's 
life  went  floating  down  the  river  in  that 
■lender  araft.  For  Moeea  was  one  of  the  de- 
cisive babies  of  tbe  world. 

Today  In  the  midst  of  war.  pressed  upon 
•a  we  are  by  huge,  impersonal  forces  that 
often  seem  irresistible,  let  us  look  at  some 
of  those  deep  needs  In  oar  lives  to  which 
this  special  message  of  Christ's  birthday  is 
pertinent. 

In  the  first  place,  when  we  center  otir  at- 
tention on  the  decisive  babies  of  the  world. 
A  mood  of  expectancy  and  hope  arises.  If 
babies  are  among  the  main  determinants  of 
history,  then  you  never  can  tell  what  may 
happen.  Around  the  oomtx  in  a  crib  may 
be  the  tiny  hand  that  wiU  yet  push  open  the 
door  of  a  new  era. 

We  habitually  think  of  babies  as  small  and 
I  weak,  for  whom  wt  must  cart.    True.    But 


look  at  hlBtory  in  the  large  and  aee  how  often, 
when  the  world  seemwl  hopeless,  when  the 
limits  of  man's  achievements  seemed  reached, 
when  the  forces  ranged  against  man's  prog- 
less  seemed  Irresistible,  a  babe  was  bom  who 
became  the  pioneer  of  a  new  era. 

Tlie  year  1800.  for  example,  was  one  of  the 
most  discouraging  In  Europe's  history.  Na- 
poleon was  dominant,  as  Hitler  Is  now.  Bla 
battles  and  victories  were  the  alMorblng  newai 
and,  evil  as  our  times  are.  I  stispect  that  to 
those  who  Uved  then.  1809  seemed  as  bad  or 
worse.  But  think  of  what  was  going  on  in 
1809  that  was  not  In  the  news  at  aU.  In  that 
year  Charles  Darwin  was  bom.  In  that  year 
Lincoln  was  bom.  In  that  year  Oladstono 
was  bom.  and  Teimyson.  and  Edgar  Allen  Poe. 
and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  Cyrus  Mc- 
Cormlck — the  Inventor  of  the  harvester,  and 
Mendelssohn.  At  the  very  least,  one  must 
say  that  the  world  was  not  as  hopeless  as  it 
looked. 

Indeed,  how  transient  for  the  most  iMut  art 
the  effects  of  the  decisive  battles,  and  how 
permanent,  often,  are  the  effects  of  the  de- 
cisive babies.  Concerning  the  wars  of  1800. 
history  In  the  main  writes,  "futility."  but 
concerning  the  babies  of  1809  history  will 
be  thinking  seriously  for  ages  yet.  In  1814. 
when  Napoleon  had  been  defeated.  Russian 
and  Austrian  Armies  Invaded  Italy  and  took 
their  vengeance  by  massacring  many  of  tho 
Inhabitants  of  Piacenza.  In  one  village  the 
women  fied  to  the  church  for  safety,  but  the 
•oldlers  followed  them  even  there  and  slew 
them  before  the  altar.  One  mother,  however, 
with  an  Infant  at  her  breast,  hid  In  the  bel- 
fry and  saved  her  child.  That  Infant  was 
Verdi,  the  composer.  And  now  most  of  us 
could  not  tell  a  single  thing  about  these  de- 
cisive battles,  not  one,  but  we  are  listening 
still  to  Rlgoletto.  Aida.  La  Traviata.  n  Trova- 
tore. 

My  friends,  this  aspect  of  the  Christmas 
message  Is  true — ^Tlberliu  does  perish,  over- 
passed, futile,  and  damned  In  history,  and 
the  Roman  Empire  Itself  crumbles  and  falls, 
but  2,000  years  afterward  multitudes  still 
sing,  as  thovigh  of  a  contemporary  event: 

•X)  holy  Child  of  Bethlehem, 
Descend  to  us,  we  pray; 
Cast  out  our  sin.  and  enter  in; 
Be  bom  in  us  today." 

Indeed,  take  this  truth  not  only  literally 
but  figxiratlvely.  All  great  ideas  are  bom 
■mall,  like  babies.  As  Jesus  said,  they  ar* 
like  leaven — a  little  thing  ia  the  beginning,  or 
like  m\»tard  seed — tbe  RnaUest  of  aU  tb« 
•eeds  in  the  ground.  In  every  generation, 
therefore,  if  we  are  to  believe  in  creative  forces 
to  which  the  future  belongs,  we  must  bellcvs 
In  something  inconspicuous,  newbom.  Just 
growing.  Who  of  us  does  not  need  to  see 
that  truth  todayf  If  we  believe  in  the  noisy 
and  ostentatious  violenoe  of  the  world,  as 
though  that  alone  were  tbe  real  and  deter- 
mining factor  in  our  time,  what  hope  Is  tberef 
But  tbe  wise  men  1)elieved  in  a  baby.  Tbat 
Is  the  essence  of  the  Christmas  message  to 
me  this  year.  The  wise  men  believed  In  ft 
baby.  Wise  men?  we  are  tempted  to  say. 
Rather,  fools  and  sentimentalists  to  do  that, 
to  follow  a  star  to  a  young  child's  manger,  and 
worship  where  a  newt)om  life  was  at  its  small 
begliming.  But,  my  friends,  what  the  wlss 
men  did  is  a  parable  of  all  mankind's  best 
wisdom  In  every  realm.  They  did  iK)t  believe 
In  'Hberlus.  In  Herod,  in  Caesar's  legions,  in 
the  imperial  power  that  loomed  so  large  and 
seemed  so  permanent.  They  did  not  believe 
in  the  noisy,  the  obvious,  the  ostentatious. 
Ibey  believed  hi  a  newbom  thing. 
Alwa3rs.  in  every  realm,  that  is  the  mark 
I  of  wise  men.    The  idea  that  the  earth  goat 
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wound  the  «un  WM  once  •  newborn  thought 
m  the  mind  of  Pythagorte.  A  tiny  Intimation 
long  neglected  that.  like  a  etray  wall,  wm 
picked  up  centuries  afterward,  tended,  nursed, 
and  cared  for  by  CopemlCTis.  Once  more  It 
was  the  wise  men  who  believed  In  a  baby. 

Well  If  today  we  are  to  believe  In  any- 
thing worth  whUe  at  all,  the  posslbllltlea  of 
peace,  for  example.  In  a  decent  and  fraternal 
world,  organized  at  last  for  brotherhood,  and 
not  for  war.  we  must  beUeve  In  It  so.  Peace 
18  not  a  large  and  oetentatloua  matter  now. 
But  the  Idea  of  It.  the  hope  of  It.  faith  in 
It,  the  first  tentative  plana  for  it.  have  been 
bom.  Such  Ideaa  are  dedalve  In  the  end. 
and  the  hope  of  the  world  Is  In  wise  men 
who  even  while  Tlberliis  relen  In  Rome,  be- 
lieve In  them.  The  vxUgar  mob  always  fcrt- 
lows  the  obvious,  the  bUtant,  the  ostento- 
tlous:  but  all  the  wlae  men  of  the  world. 
In  every  realm,  have  followed  a  star  until  It 
stood  over  a  place  where  something  new- 
bom  lay. 

Let  us  go  further  now  to  see  that  this 
message  Bp«»k»  not  only  to  our  need  of  hope 
— In  days  of  discouragement  but  to  our  sense 
of  personal  helplesmess  In  the  face  of  the 
world's  catastrophe.  Who  does  not  feel  at 
times  this  sense  of  helplessness,  as  though. 
In  this  wild  disaster  that  has  broken  on  the 
world,  he  were  facing  some  titanic  eruption 
of  nature's  forces,  a  hurricane  or  an  earth- 
quake? What  can  he  do  to  stop  It?  But 
listen  to  the  Christmas  gospel.  Personality 
counts.  It  says.  Again  and  again  the  world 
seems  to  have  reached  an  impasse;  It  Is  sty- 
mied; It  lands  In  a  dead-end  street,  and.  lol 
a  «ailld  ts  t>om.  and  a  new  way  opens  to  un- 
suspected hopes.  Personality  counts.  Who 
can  watch  what  the  decisive  babies  have 
meant  in  history  and  not  see  that? 

Today  one  feara  not  so  muoh  that  someone 
here  will  deny  the  abstract  truth  of  that  aa 
that  someone  wiU  deny  its  application  to 
himself.  This  eermcn.  someone  may  be 
thinking,  is  not  about  me  at  all.  I  was  not 
a  decisive  baby.  I  am  no  Messiah  for  whose 
birth  the  world  was  waiting.  I  am  plain, 
ordinary,  everyday,  ccmmcnplace  John  Smith. 
If  the  hope  of  the  world  lies  in  some  Messiah 
to  be  bom.  who  will  open  the  door  to  a 
new  era  that  lets  me  out? 

To  such  a  one  I  answer:  My  friend,  con- 
alder  what  It  Is  that  makes  a  baby  decisive. 
It  la  not  thti  baby  alone.  What  made 
Charles  Damn  decisive?  Oh.  countless 
people  puzzling  over  the  problem  of  how  all 
these  dlfferer.t  species  of  animals  came  to 
be.  For  generations  people  had  puzzled  over 
that,  and  more  than  once  the  query  had 
arisen:  Did  these  species  suddenly  appear,  or 
was  It  by  a  long  process  of  developmental 
chanse?  The  air  was  full  of  guesses,  won- 
derings.  intimations,  prophetic  insights. 
Read  even  Tennyson's  In  Memcriam.  written 
before  Dtrwln  had  published  anything  at 
aa,  and  ycu  will  And  evolution  foreshadowed 
there.  Then,  and  only  then,  that  unsuspect- 
ing babe  was  bom,  who  was  to  draw  all  this 
together  and  focus  it.  That's  what  a  deci- 
sive life  doeo— he  focuses  Into  a  burning 
name  what  had  been  there  already,  every- 
where dispersed  and  vmcoordlnated.  Dar- 
win could  not  have  been  Darwin  without  all 
that  preparation.  M\iltltudes  of  people 
helced  to  make  his  life  decisive. 

Of  all  decisive  lives  this  is  true — they  are 
concentration  points  where  multitudes  of 
hopes,  thoughts,  faiths,  and  aspirations  of 
common  men  and  women  are  drawn  togeth- 
er and  fociised.  This  Is  the  meaning  of 
Paul's  sajrlng  about  our  Lord  In  his  letter 
to  the  Galatlans:  "When  the  fullness  of  the 
time  came.  God  sent  forth  His  Son."  So, 
even  Christ  could  be  bom  and  be  Christ 
only  when  the  fullness  of  the  time  had 
come.  If  he  had  come  a  few  centuries  be- 
fore. He  could  not  have  been  Himself.  Mul- 
titudes of  plain  people  had  to  come  first  to 
prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  make 
•traigtit   In  the  desert  a  highway  for   our 
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God.  Prophetic  spirits,  catching  gUmpses  of 
His  coming  tmth,  hungry  souls  wanting  It. 
intimations  and  foreshadowlngs  of  a  Gospel 
greater  than  the  world  had  known,  hopes  of 
a  new  birth  of  spiritual  life,  faith  in  a  new 
era  of  God's  power — all  these  were  In  the 
air  when  Jesiis  came  In  the  "fullness  of  the 
time,"  and  He  precipitated  them.  Multi- 
tudes of  people  helped  to  make  Him  de- 
cisive. 

So,  everyday,  ordinary,  commonplace  peo- 
ple do  count.     Indeed.  I  venture  a  predic- 
tion, buttressed.  I  think,  by  history.    Some 
day,  I  predict,   a   man   will  rise   by   whose 
hands  a  federation  of  the  world  wlU  be  bo 
effected,  and  wars  so  stopped  thereby,  that 
his  name  wUl  go  down  across  the  centuries 
associated  with   that  great  achievement,  as 
Ccoeralcus'  name  is  with  tke  new  astron- 
omy, or  Lincoln's  with  the  preservation  of 
our  Union.    That  man  will  come.    Some  day 
he  will  arise.    For  all  we  know  he  may  be 
lying  this  morning  in  some  unknown  village 
in  his  crib.    But  when  he  comes,  what  will 
it  take  to  make  him  decisive?    Multitudes  of 
us  who  have  gone  before,  who  have  believed 
In  peace  when  belief  was  difficult,  prophetic 
spirits  undaunted  by  man's  brutality,  hun- 
gry souls  vrantlng  peace,  wise  sotils  seeing 
war's  futility,  courageous  souls  with  faith  In 
brotherhood's     possibility— a    multitude    of 
plain  people  must  prepare  the  way  before  a 
decUlve  Messiah  can  come  with  peace  in  his 
hands.    My  sovUI     All  of  us  do  matter;  per- 
sonality in  us  does  count. 

So  far  we  have  said  that  this  tmth  about 
the  decisive  babies  of  the  world  brings  to  us 
a  twoTcld  encouragement — hope  in  our  hope- 
lessness and  a  sense  of  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility In  our  seeming  weakness.  But 
It  does  more  than  that.  It  brings  rebuke  as 
well,  a  stem  and  chastening  rebuke,  for  what 
we  In  this  bmtal  world  do  to  the  newborn 
children.  Bven  In  the  Christmas  story,  de- 
spite our  popular  sentimentalizing  of  it,  there 
are  brutal  elements.  Herod  nearly  killed  the 
infant  Jecvts.  He  tried  his  hardest.  He  slew 
all  the  little  ones  of  Bethlehem,  so  mns  the 
story,  to  stop,  If  he  could,  this  decisive  babe 
from  growing  up.  What  if  he  had  succeeded? 
How  incalculable  the  difference  to  the  world. 
Well,  that  is  what  war  does  all  the  time,  and 
poverty,  and  slvims,  and  all  our  social  cruel- 
ties.   They  kill  decisive  babies. 

In  1805  Napolscn  bombarded  Vienna.  The 
bombardment  was  terrific  for  those  days. 
The  shells  burst  everywhere,  and  one  of  them 
struck  the  Jesvilt  Grammar  School,  falling  in 
the  stone-fiagged  corridor  and  blasting  walls 
and  windovTS.  One  of  the  students,  an  8- 
year-old  bey.  was  In  his  room  practising  on 
the  piano,  and  in  terror  he  fell  to  the  floor 
and  hid  his  face.  Then  In  a  moment  came 
the  voice  of  one  of  the  schoclmasters.  calling 
through  the  ruined  corridor,  "Schubert,  Franz 
Schubert,  are  you  all  right?"  So  nearly  did 
war  take  its  toll  of  a  decisive  chUd. 

Has  someone  been  tempted  to  think  that 
this  talk  about  decisive  babies  Is  sentimental? 
No:  in  the  light  of  the  scientific  doctrine  of 
evolution  It  is  not.  What  Is  one  of  the  most 
decisive  factors  In  the  whole  story  of  evolu- 
tion? Ask  the  scientists,  and  they  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  the  development  of  the  human 
child.  For  the  human  child  has  a  prolonged 
Infancy;  he  cannot  take  care  of  himself;  he 
mtist  be  taken  care  of.  So,  say  the  scien- 
tists, the  whole  ethical  life  of  man  grew  up 
aro\md  the  child.  The  first  human  altmlsm 
was  for  him.  The  first  self-sacriflce  was  for 
him.  The  first  cooperative  loyalty  was  the 
family's  united  support  and  siisuenance  of 
him.  The  child  In  the  evolutionary  process 
was  the  creator  of  every  Impulse  of  imselfish- 
nefs  and  good  vrtll  that  mankind  knows. 
When  Jesios  put  a  child  In  the  midst  of  His 
Disciples,  he  did  in  His  way  what  the  scien- 
tists have  done  in  theirs.  And  now  In  this 
so-called  modem  world  we  have  reversed  the 
process,  turned  back  the  course  of  evolution, 
and  we   decide  our  national  disputes  and 


settle  the  Issues  of  our  so-called  statesman- 
ship by  starving  children,  bombing  children, 
murdering  children.  How  many  a  father  or 
mother,  do  you  suppose,  after  the  havoc  of 
some  fearful  raid,  has  called  out  for  some 
boy  or  girl  who  might  have  been  decisive  to 
the  world:  "Schubert,  Franz  Schubert,  are 
you  all  right?"  only  to  receive  no  answer? 

I  say  this  not  to  play  upon  your  feelings, 
but  for  an  ethical  reason.    We  all  are  tempted 
in  these  days  to   become   hard,   callovis.   so 
used  to  brutal  things  that  we  do  not  care 
much  any  more.     I  plead  with  myself  and 
with  you  against  this  hardening  of  ovir  hearts. 
Never  get  used  to  the  idea  of  war— never. 
And  when  tempted  to  that,  remember  what 
war  does   to  children,  all   children   that   it 
touches,   decisive  children   that   could  have 
been  the  hope  of  the  world.    Listen  to  this — 
I  will  give  you  two  guesses  as  to  who  said  it: 
"War  is  one  of  the  first  necessities  of  civiliza- 
tion.    War  in  a  righteous  cause  lifts  men 
above  the  sordid  and  selfish  things  of  life, 
and  discloses  in  them  those  Divine  attributes 
which  the  Maker  gave  when  He  created  man 
In  His  own  image."    Who  said  that?    Hitler 
or  one  of  his  minions?     No.     Mussolini,  or 
one  of  his  minions?    No.    Tnat  was  said  by 
one  of  our  own   American   major  generals. 
That  way  of  thinking  is  here  in  America  to- 
day, growing  in  power,  casting  its  spell  upon 
millions  of  our  people.   Surely  it  Is  right  that 
on  the  festival  of  Christ's  birthday  the  church 
should  cry  out  against  that  dreadful  blas- 
phemy,  that    tiltlmate   profanation    of    the 
name  of  the  God,  that  blots  from  the  skies 
of  human  faith  and  hope  the  song  of  peace 
and  exalts  the  way  of  war,  Herod,  slayer  of 
the  children,  as  the  revelation  of  the  divine 
nature.    Never  get  used  to  the  idea  of  war. 
Never  think  of  it  without  hearing  the  cry  that 
every   war   has   caused   innumerable   times: 
"Schubert,  Franz  Schubert,  are  you  all  right?  • 
One  step  further,  however,  we  must  go  to 
reach  the  personal  conclusion  of  this  matter. 
We  have  spoken  of  Jesus  as  though  He  were 
one  of  the  decisive  babies  of  the  world,  but 
to  us  as  Christians,  He  is  more  than  that. 
He  18  the  decisive  baby  of   the  world.     So 
Christendom  acclaims  Him  this  Christmas- 
tide.     But  I  ask  you.  how  decisive  has  He 
been  In  yoiu-  life  and  mine?    That  Is  not  a 
general  question,  but  a  particular  and  Indi- 
vidual Inquiry  that  each  one  for  himself  must 
answer. 

The  Christmas  story  represents  the  very 
angels  In  heaven  as  knowing  how  conclusive 
His  coming  was.  but  to  how  many  He  was  not 
Important  in  the  least!  To  those  people  at 
the  inn  who  crowded  Him  out,  so  that  He  was 
laid  In  a  manger.  He  did  not  mean  a  thing. 
And  one  knows  well  that  here  today  in  this 
congregation,  drawn  by  the  celebration  of 
Christmas  Sunday,  we  cannot  take  It  for 
granted  that  Christ  has  been  in  any  serious 
sense  a  decisive  influence  in  our  lives. 
Rather,  our  affirmation  that  he  Is  decisive 
changes  now  to  a  question  and  a  challenge. 
Is  He  really  that  to  us?  How  differently  do 
we  live  because  He  came?  How  deeply  are 
our  attitudes  toward  life,  toward  war,  toward 
human  need  and  personal  character  affected 
by  His  coming? 

This  is  no  year  to  be  content  with  the  frills 
of  Christmas.  This  is  no  year  for  Its  sweet- 
ness alone  to  fill  our  thoughts.  For  the 
world  is  dark,  and  out  of  its  black  background 
come  such  cries  of  suffering  and  need  as 
human  ears  have  not  often  heard.  Far  from 
being  less  significant  because  of  this,  Christ 
seems  to  me  amid  this  darkness  to  hold  in 
the  substance  of  His  teaching  and  the  quality 
of  His  spirit,  that  gtiidance  for  men  and 
nations  to  which  in  the  long  run  we  must 
come  back  again  If  there  is  to  be  any  hope. 
It  Is  true:  They  that  sat  In  darkness  have 
seen  a  great  light.  His  coming  was  decisive. 
He  has  It  in  Him  to  be  decisive.  He  waits  for 
the  hour  when  His  determining  Influence  can 
be  made  decisive.    But  all  that  comes  back  to 
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each  Individual's  doorslll.  When  Christ  has 
become  decUlve  for  enough  people,  one  by 
cme.  He  will  become  indeed  the  most  decisive 
baby  m  the  world. 


National  Unity  and  Brotlierhood 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  FELLOWS 

or  MAINZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  March  €.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BANGOR  (MAINE) 
DAILY  COMMERCIAL 


Mr,  FELLOWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORO,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Bangor  (Maine)  Daily  Commercial: 

(From  the  Bangor  (Maine)  Dally  Commercial 
of  February  25,  1941  ] 

HATIONAL   TTMTrr    AND   BBOTHERHOOO 

We  hear  much  these  days  of  the  need  of 
national  unity,  but  few  are  deflnmg  what 
they  mean  by  it.  Does  it  require  unanimity, 
that  is  agreement  of  opinion  on  all  public 
questions?  Does  It  mean  that  we  must  de- 
plore and  minimize  the  consclentloiis  convic- 
tions that  divide  our  citlaens  into  separate 
religious  groups?  Doee  it  mean  that  we  must 
all  at  every  point  support  the  programs  of 
legislation  proposed  by  the  Government? 

We  can  never  achieve  that  kind  of  national 
tmlty  In  the  United  States.  We  cannot  per- 
suade our  people  to  relinquish  that  freedom 
of  thought  and  speech  which  they  think  to  be 
an  integral  part  of  their  American  heritage. 
Nor  will  they  surrender  freedom  of  conscience 
or  liberty  to  worship  God  as  their  consciences 
dictate.  It  would  be  difficult,  also,  to  conform 
our  citizens  to  one  political  moid. 

There  are  lands  across  the  sea  where  all 
this  has  been  attempted.  We  call  them  totali- 
tarian. Total  uniformity  requires  a  dictator. 
In  such  lands  national  unity  may  be  secttred 
i>y  the  forcible  suppression  of  dissent,  and 
concentration  camp  for  critics.  But  the  unity 
achieved  is  a  form  of  elavery.  It  is  a  denial  of 
all  the  freedoms  that  we  have  cherished  in 
this  country  since  the  Republic  was  foimded. 
It  will  not  work  in  America. 

If  unity  Is  to  be  won  in  the  United  States 
It  must  be  a  unity  with  diversity,  unity  with- 
out uniformity.  It  must  be  a  voluntary 
unity,  a  unity  of  spirit.  "When  we  lose  the 
right  to  be  different,"  Chief  Justice  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  has  said,  "we  lose  the  right  to 
be  free."  In  other  words,  it  must  be  unity 
on  principles,  purposes,  and  action  in  the 
allegiances  which  all  Americans  share  in  com- 
mon as  citizens,  with  liberty  to  maintain  our 
diflferences  in  respect  to  those  allegiances  to 
which  we  adhere  as  individuals. 

It  is  our  faith  In  this  country  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  right  to  differ  In  many 
important  respects  contributes  to  the  strength 
of  the  Nation.  It  is  not  a  source  of  weak- 
ness. Among  those  who  make  their  home 
here  are  immigrants  from  47  nations.  Every 
living  religion  finds  Its  adherents  among  us. 
E  pluribus  imum  is  an  inspiring  experiment 
that  we  are  working  out  here,  no  lees  than  an 
attempt  to  create  a  real  brotherhood  out  of 
diverse  elements — national,  racial,  and  re- 
ligious. American  civilization  has  many 
component  cultures,  each  with  Its  own  tradi- 
tions. Nevertheless,  all  Americans  have  a 
bond  of  imlty  in  that  they  are  citizens  of  the 


one  Nation.  In  mutual  respect  they  can  work 
together  in  the  virlde  realm  of  their  common 
Interests  and  objectives. 

That  Is  the  American  way,  the  idea  upon 
which  this  commonwealth  was  established. 
It  Is  the  principle  which  the  eighth  annual 
observance  of  Brotherhood  Week,  sponsored 
by  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  February  23-28,  is  meant  to  promote. 
In  these  troubled  days  when  American  dem- 
ocratic ideals  are  discredited  or  denied  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  we  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  them,  and  to  reaffirm  our  alle- 
giance to  them.  We  believe  that  It  Is  both 
practical  and  possible  to  maintain  the  prin- 
ciple expressed  in  the  motto  of  Brotherhood 
Week.  "One  nation.  Indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all." 


Assistance  for  Greece 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NOKTH  CABOLIMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  March  8  (.legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   NORFOLK    (VA.) 
NEWS  INDEX 


Blr.  K£TNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congrkssiomal  Rec- 
ord an  able  editorial  from  the  Norfolk 
News  Index,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  of  the  issue 
of  Thursday,  February  27,  1941,  entitled 
"What  Will  England  Do  for  Greece?" 
and  in  asking  for  the  publication  of  this 
editorial  I  particularly  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  closing  paragraph  thereof, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

But  if  England  lets  Oreece  down,  if  she 
again  gives  aid  that  is  too  little  and  too  late, 
the  News  Index  for  one  will  find  the  keen 
edge  of  Its  enthusiasm  for  the  British  con- 
siderably dulled. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  News  Index] 

WHAT    Wnx    nrCLAND   DO    rOB    GSKXCI? 

Hitler  Is  preparing  to  push  over  Bvilgarla 
and  make  of  that  unhappy  little  nation  a 
highway  of  Invasion  as  he  strikes  at  Greece. 

The  question  the  Greeks  are  asking  now — 
the  question  the  entire  democratic  world  is 
asking — Is:  "What  are  the  British  going  to 
do  for  Greece?" 

British  Foreign  Minister  Anthony  Eden  and 
General  Sir  John  Dill,  chief  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff,  are  in  Cairo  as  this  is  written. 
They  are  to  move  on  to  Ankara,  to  Athens, 
to  Belgrade 

The  latest  British  plan,  say  reports  from 
Cairo,  is  to  attempt  a  last-minute  union  of 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  Yugoslavia  against  the 
Germans. 

But  the  question  is  still:  "What  are  the 
British  going  to  do?" 

It's  a  question  every  American  might  ask 
now  with  more  than  ordinary  Interest  as  the 
Congress  In  Washington  vrrangles  over  the 
lend-lease  bill. 

During  the  past  4  months  sdl  the  decent 
world  has  cheered  the  high  courage  and  the 
military  exploits  of  the  embattled  Greeks. 


It  was  the  smashing  drive  of  Greek  troopa 
In  the  Plndus  Uountalns  that  punctured  the 
Italian  balloon  and  proved  again  that  Museo- 
llnl's  fighting  men  look  well  enough  in  a 
parade  but  are  cowards  on  the  field  of  battla. 

It  was  the  Greek  victory  in  Albania  that 
set  off  the  British  drive  in  Egypt  and  Lybya. 
The  Greeks  had  exposed  the  Italian  straw 
man.    The  British  pushed  him  over. 

Now  the  Greeks  are  soon  to  face  an- 
other force. 

It's  the  gray-green  veterans  of  Poland  and 
Holland  and  Belgium  and  France.  It's  the 
smashing  thrust  of  mechanised  divisions 
manned  by  first-class  fighting  men.  It's  the 
terrifjrlng  roar  of  clouds  of  bombing  planes. 

Across  the  Mediterranean  is  the  victorious 
Army  of  the  Nile  under  General  Wavel,  the 
greatest  general  this  miserable  war  has  pro- 
duced thus  far. 

The  power  of  the  Italians  in  Africa  has  been 
smashed,  at  least  for  a  while.  There  are 
British  transports  at  Libyan  piers.  A  great 
area  of  the  Mediterranean  is  guarded  now 
by  the  British  mines.  The  sea  lanes  to 
Greece  are  open. 

What  are  the  British  going  to  do? 

In  London  the  British  Govemmeitt  la 
pleading  for  more  and  more  aid  from 
America. 

"Give  us  the  tools,"  says  Winston  Church- 
ill, "and  m  will  finish  the  Job." 

In  Washington  Lord  Halifax  Is  urging 
speed. 

England  is  fighting  our  vrar,  say  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  lend-lease  biU.  The  future 
of  our  Nation  depends  on  a  Brltlah  victary. 
So  have  said  Wendell  Willkie  and  Secretary 
of  State  Hull  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Knox  and  Secretary  of  War  Stimaon. 

So  believe  the  News  Index  and  a  majority 
of  the  American  people. 

But  in  the  back  of  the  mind  of  almost  every 
American — even  the  most  ardent  sui^xxtera 
of  the  lend-lease  bill — there  has  been  the 
question:  "What  would  England  do  for  us 
If  our  positions  were  reversed?" 

Now,  England  has  a  chance  to  show  Just 
what  she  can  do  and  is  willing  to  do  for  an 
aUy. 

Greece  has  been  fighting  England's  battle. 

Churchill  has  said  England  needs  no  more 
manpower  this  year  or  next  year  or  any  year 
that  he  can  see. 

What  Greec  needs — end  de^)erately  unless 
the  victories  in  Albania  are  to  be  set  at 
naught — Is  manpower  and  planepower  and 
gunpower. 

Will  British  aid  again  be,  as  it  was  in  France 
and  in  Belgium  and  in  Norway,  too  little  and 
too  late? 

Will  England  give  all-out  aid  to  a  fighting 
ally  or  will  she  concentrate  her  strength  at 
home,  defend  her  own  fireside,  shout  for 
help  from  America  and  leave  Greece  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  butcher  in  Berlin? 

AD  the  world — ell  the  decent  world — has 
cheered  the  tremendous  coiirage  of  the  Brit- 
ish people  during  these  tragic  months.  We 
have  thrilled  to  the  deep,  husky  voice  of 
Winston  Chtirchill  as  he  has  told  how  Eng- 
land will  fight  until  there  is  not  one  stone 
left  upon  another. 

We  have  taken  new  hope  at  the  reporta 
of  the  growing  -trength  of  British  arms  on 
land,  on  sea,  and  In  the  air. 

But  Greece  today  is  in  the  same  position 
with  regard  to  England  that  England  Is  In 
with  regard  to  the  United  States. 

There  is  the  major  difference,  however, 
that  the  Greeks  are  active  allies  of  the 
British.  We  shall  see  within  the  next  few 
weeks  Just  bow  willing  England  is  to  deal  out 
to  a  friend  the  same  type  of  help  she  la 
asking  from  the  United  States. 

Whatever  England  does,  apparently,  win 
have  no  effect  on  the  assured  final  passage 
of  the  lend-lease  bill. 

An  Associated  Press  poll  of  the  Senate 
shows  52  Senators  In  favor  of  the  bill,  30  op- 
posed,   and    21    undecided.     Senator    Oi 
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of  Virginia  favors  the  bUl.  Senator  Btbb 
baa  not  yet  made  up  bis  mind. 

The  blU  wlU  pass  within  the  next  10  days, 
unless  It  U  delayed  by  a  filibuster,  and  a 
great  majority  of  Americans  will  approve. 

But  if  England  lets  Greece  down.  If  she 
•gain  gives  aid  that  U  too  little  and  too 
late,  the  News  Index  for  one  will  find  the 
keen  edge  of  Its  enthusiasm  for  the  British 
oooslderably  dulled. 
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Analysis  of  BUI  for  Propacanda 
Exposure 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  March  6  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


ANALYSIS  PREPARED  BY  THE  INSTITUTE 
OP  LIYINO  LAW 


Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  analysis  of  Senate  bill  990. 
prepared  by  the  Institute  of  Living  Law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

AITALTSXS     OF     OnX«TT«     BILL     FO«     PROPAGANDA 
SZPOSTT&X     (S.   9»0) 

The  aniette  bill  for  propaganda  exposure 
(S.  990)  meets  a  serious  threat  to  American 
liberty  and  to  national  defense.     The  recent 
Investigations  by   the  Special   Senate  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  Campaign  Expenditures. 
of  which  Senator  Giuxtte  Is  chairman,  have 
revealed  the  proportions  of  this  threat.    This 
threat  Is  created  by  a  mounting  stream  of 
propaganda  against   American  unity,   much 
of   It   emanating  from  foreign   sources   and 
motivated    by    the    desire    to    destroy   that 
solidarity   which  Is   the   source   of   national 
strength.       Our    national    strength    Is    the 
strength  of  Americans  of  many  faiths,  whose 
blood  has  come  from  many  lands,  who   are 
united   In  loyalty   to  the  American  way   of 
life.      Foreign    nations    contemplating    the 
destruction  of  that  way  of  life  know  that 
A  prelude  to  such  destruction  must  be  the 
corrosion  of  this  national  unity.     The  Nazis 
and  their  allies,  for  example,  when  they  at- 
tack  a  particular   race   or   religion   in   this 
ooimtry   are   concerned   not   merely   to   dis- 
credit a  minority  but  rather  to  confuse  and 
paralyze  the  NaUon  as  a  whole  by  fostering 
and  developing  racial  and  religious  cleavages 
so   as   to   undermine    the   national   defense. 
The  Nazi  theorists  have  boasted  that  their 
campaign  in  the  United  States  wUl  attain  iU 
goal   when   the  population   of   this  country 
has   been  reduced  to  a   maze  of   mutuaUy 
suspicious  racial  and  religious  groups  among 
which  the  Teutonic  clement,  by  that  time. 
they  hope,  thoroughly  nazlfled,  supported  by 
racial    blocs   deriving    from    the    allied    and 
enslaved  peoples  of  Eiutjpe,  wUl  become  the 
most   powerful.      At    this   point,    according 
to  the  Nazi  theorists,  the  United  States  wUl  be 
coordinated    (glelchgeschaltet)    In   the    new 
order  under  Nazi  nile.     To  this  end.  setting 
race  against  race  and  creed  against  creed. 


they    carry    out   the    old    military    maxim: 
Divide  and  conquer. 

The  democratic  structure  of  our  Nation  in- 
evitably affords  many  opportunities  for  whip- 
ping up  latent  suspicions  and  animosities. 
In  particular,  the  electoral  process  offers  tre- 
mendous  opportunities   which,    as    the    In- 
vestigations of  the  Senate  committee  demon- 
strate, are  utilized  to  the  fullest  by  subversive 
forces.      While    responsible    leaders    of    the 
country's  major  parties  have  manfully  dis- 
avowed attacks  on  the  race  or  religion  of  op- 
posing candidates,  the  recent  campaign  was 
disgraced  by  the  occurrence  of  hundreds  and 
thousands   of   such   attacks.     The   question 
which  a  Congress  Interested  In  the  defense  of 
American  democracy  must  face  Is  how  this 
campaign  of  hatred  and  suspicion  may  be  met 
without     Infringement     upon     freedom     of 
speech,  freedom   of  elections,   or  any  other 
constitutional  liberty. 

The  simplest  solution  to  this  problem  might 
seem  to  be  the  enactment  of  legislation  sub- 
jecting to  criminal  penalties  those  who  are 
responsible  for  furthering  this  attack  upon 
our  national  unity.    Careful  reflection,  how- 
ever, demonstrates  that  this  cure  might  be 
worse  than  the  disease.    There  are  many  di- 
vergencies of  honest  opinion  on  questions  of 
race   and  religion,   and  opinions  which   are 
highly  offensive  to  some  people  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  all  good  faith  by  others.    To  forbid 
the  expression  of  such  opinions,  even  in  an 
election  campaign,  might  well  be  considered 
an    Infringement   of   constitutional    liberty. 
To  attempt  to  distinguish  between  honest  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  and  malevolent  attacks 
upon  national  imlty  would  Involve  Insuper- 
able difficulties  of  proof  In  law  enforcement. 
Moreover,    the    enforcement   of   such   a   law 
would  rest  with  local  Juries  and  district  attor- 
neys, and  to  the  extent  that  the  campaign 
against  American   unity   had   already   made 
headway  In  any  locality  It  would  be  difficult 
to  secure  prosecutions  or  convictions.     Fi- 
nally, such  an  approach  would  not  reach  the 
root  of  the  matter.    The  campaign  which  the 
Nazis  and  their  allies  wage  against  national 
xmity  Is  coordinated  on  a  world  scale,  amply 
financed,  and  carefully  planned.    The  answer 
to  this  campaign  cannot  be  left  to  sporadic 
unplanned,  and  uncoordinated  action  by  local 
Juries  and  prosecuting   officials.     For  these 
reasons  a  law  which  undertook  to  make  the 
preparation  or  circulation  of  subversive  at- 
tacks on  race  or  religion  a  crime  would  prob- 
ably be  Ineffective  as  well  as  objectionable. 

The  proposed  bill  does  not  make  It  a 
crime  to  publish  scurrlloxis  literature.  It 
proceeds  rather  on  the  assumption  that  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  this  menace  Is  to  see 
that  facts  and  names  are  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  public.  The  present  bill 
does  two  things:  (1)  it  requires  that  scur- 
rUous  literature  shall  disclose  on  its  face 
the  Identity  of  those  responsible  for  Its 
writing,  financing,  and  publishing;  and  (2) 
It  provides  administrative  means  and  respon- 
sibility for  making  known  to  the  American 
public  and  to  law  enforcement  agencies  the 
identity  and  the  affiliations  of  those  who 
seek  to  pour  foreign  poison  into  the  springs 
of  our  national  existence. 

Failure  to  make  the  required  disclosures 
is  made  a  penal  offense,  pvmlshable  by  not 
more  than  5  years'  imprisonment.  Two  fur- 
ther sanctions  are  established.  The  use  of 
the  malls  Is  denied  to  such  anonymous  mat- 
ter and  Itt  Importation  into  the  United 
States  from  foreign  territory  is  prohibited. 
In  both  these  respects  we  would  simply  be 
dealing  with  llteratiire  which  imdermlnes 
the  basis  of  our  political  morality  hi  the 
same  way  In  which  we  now  deal  with  liter- 
ature embodying  other  forms  of  immorality. 
The  foregoing  provisions,  standing  alone. 
wovild   probably    not   sufBc*   to   expose    the 


sources  of  the  un-American  propaganda  with 
which  this  bill  Is  concerned.    In  order  fully 
to  achieve  the  purpose  of  the  bill  It  U  essen- 
tial that  some  administrative  agency  shall 
work  continuously  to  discover  and  expose  the 
sources   of   this   propaganda.     Therefore   an 
essential  part  of   this  bill  Is  the  provision 
establishing  an  office  of  minority  relations  to 
conduct  necessary  Investigations  and  to  Issue 
factual  reports  on  the  sources  of  those  scur- 
rilous attacks  with  which  this  blU  Is  con- 
cerned.     Such     an    administrative     agency 
should  work  largely  with  and  throxigh  State 
agencies  In  those  States  which  attempt  to 
deal  with  this  problem  locally.     It  should 
make  avaUable  to  organizations,  public  of- 
ficials,   and    other    individuals    timely    and 
accurate  information  with  respect  to  these  _ 
scurrilous  attacks.    By  making  available  the 
results  of  Its  Investigations  to  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution and  other  public  f  nd  private  bodies, 
such  an  agency  would  be  of  inestimable  aid 
In    making    possible   authoritative   and    ac- 
c\irate   answers  to  the  falsehoods   and  fal- 
lacies that  are  the  chief  ammunition  In  the 
Nazi     campaign     against     American     unity. 
These  things  the  proposed  agency  could  do 
without  engaging  In  propaganda,  and  the  bill 
wisely   Imposes   a   division    of    labor,   under 
which  the  task  of  exposing  the  sources  of 
un-American   propaganda   is   accepted   as   a 
responsibility  of  government,  whUe  the  task 
of  answering  such  propaganda  is  left  largely 
to  private  Initiative. 

Obviously,  the  proposed  agency  Is  not  in- 
tended   primarily    for    law    enforcement,    a 
function   which   will   necessarily   be   carried 
out  by  the  Justice  Department,  with  respect 
to   criminal   prosecutions,   by   the   Treasury 
Department,  with  respect  to  importation,  and 
by    the    Post    Office   Department,    with    re- 
spect  to  the   maUs.     Its  functions  will  be 
the  more  constructive  ones  of  investigation, 
research,  and  the  supplying  of  information. 
In   order   that    the    activities    of    the    pro- 
posed  agency   may   be   removed    from   sus- 
picion of  partisanship,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Minority  Rela- 
tions  shall   be   appointed   by  the  President 
from  a  list  of  three  nominees  presented  by 
the  chancellor   and   regents  of  the   Smith- 
sonian Institution.     The  office  of  chancellor 
Is    held    by    Chief    Jiostice    Charles    Evans 
Hughes,  and  the  Board  of  Regents  is  a  non- 
partisan body  of  distinguished  scientists  and 
statesmen.     The    subordinate   employees   of 
the   proposed   agency   would   be   subject   to 
civil-service  laws  and  regulations,  and  thus 
barred  from  partisan  political  activities. 

While  the  Office  of  Minority  Relations 
might  well  be  established  as  an  Independent 
agency,  reasons  of  economy  and  adminis- 
tration suggest  that  It  ought  to  be  placed 
within  some  existing  executive  department. 
Of  various  departments  which  may  be  con- 
sidered in  this  connection,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  appears  to  be  most  appro- 
priate, because  of  the  activities  of  that  De- 
partment in  dealing  with  misunderstand- 
ings, prejudices,  and  fallacies  affecting  In- 
dians, the  native  populations  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  Philippines, 
and  other  minority  groups,  and  in  fostering 
good  relations  between  these  groups  and 
their  fellow  Americans.  Finally,  the  prob- 
lems with  which  this  bill  deals  are  pecu- 
liarly important  to  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  Philippines,  and 
therefore  the  conduct  of  this  research  func- 
tion by  the  Interior  Department  would  be 
of  value  to  that  Department  In  managing 
Its  present  responsibilities  with  respect  to 
these  territories  and  possessions. 

Questions  may  be  raised  as  to  the  constitu- 
tional basis  of  the  proposed  legislation.     As 
I   presently  drafted  the  first  six  sections  of  this 
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bill  deal  only  with  matter  dnnilated  in  con- 
nection with  elections  held  under  Federal  au- 
thority, e.  g..  Presidential,  congreeskmal,  and 
certain  territorial  elections.  The  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
safeguard  the  integrity  of  such  elections  has 
been  upheld.^  The  seventh  section  of  the  bill 
would  exclude  anonymous  scurrilous  litera- 
ture from  the  malls  and  from  lmix>rtation. 
but  would  not  apply  criminal  sanctions  to  the 
preparation  or  distribution  of  matter  not  con- 
nected with  Federal  elections.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  a  denial  of  mailing  or  importa- 
tion privileges  to  matter  which  Is  morally 
objectionable  Is  clearly  established.* 

This  bill  proceeds  fiom  a  recognition  that 
a  poisonous  growth  on  American  soil  Is  mak- 
ing use  of  our  democratic  processes  to  de- 
stroy democracy.  It  springs  from  the  belief 
that  the  cure  for  evils  inherent  In  democracy 
is  more  democracy,  specifically,  that  exposure 
to  the  light  is  the  safest  and  most  effective 
way  of  dealing  with  this  poison.  Such  ex- 
posure involves  no  dangers  to  the  constitu- 
tional liberties  of  any  American  citizens,  even 
If  we  agree  that  American  citizens  have  a 
constitutional  right  to  engage  In  mud  slinging 
during  election  cam]:)algns  when  they  are 
willing  to  take  responsibility  for  the  state- 
ments they  utter.  Whatever  may  be  the  right 
of  an  American  to  calumniate  his  fellow 
citizens  of  other  races  or  religions,  there  Is  at 
least  a  reciprocal  rlgbt  In  his  neighbors  and 
In  his  Government  to  Investigate  and  expose 
the  sovu'ce  and  the  substance  of  his  calumnies. 
This  right  must  be  exercised  if  the  integrity 
of  our  democratic  process  and  the  unity  of 
our  Nation  are  to  be  preserved  In  the  face  of  a 
carefully  organized  campaign  by  the  Nazi 
forces  and  their  allies  to  Instill  the  poisons  of 
dlsxinlty  in  the  American  body  politic. 


Hie  Lead-Lease  KIl 


>  Burroughs  v.  United  States  (290  U.  S.  634 
(1934)).  In  an  earlier  case  the  Supreme 
Court  declared: 

"In  a  republican  government,  like  ours, 
where  political  power  is  reposed  in  repre- 
sentatives of  the  entire  body  of  the  people, 
chosen  at  short  Intervals  by  popular  elections, 
the  temptations  to  control  these  elections  by 
violence  and  by  corruption  is  a  constant  source 
of  danger. 

"Such  has  been  the  history  of  all  republics, 
and,  though  o\irs  has  been  comparatively 
free  from  both  these  evils  In  the  past,  no  lover 
of  his  country  can  ehut  his  eyes  to  the  fear 
of  future  danger  from  both  sources. 

"If  the  recurrence  of  such  acts  as  these 
prisoners  stand  convicted  of  are  too  common 
In  one  quarter  of  the  country,  and  give  omen 
of  danger  from  lawl<»s  violence,  the  free  use 
of  money  In  elections,  arising  from  the  vast 
growth  of  recent  wealth  in  other  quarters, 
presents  equal  cause  for  anxiety. 

"If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
within  its  constitutional  domain  no  authority 
to  provide  against  these  evils,  if  the  very 
sources  of  power  may  be  poisoned  by  corrup- 
tion or  controlled  by  violence  and  outrage, 
without  legal  restraint,  then.  Indeed,  Is  the 
country  In  danger,  and  Its  best  powers.  Its 
highest  purposes,  the  hopes  which  it  Inspires, 
and  the  love  which  enshrines  it.  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  combinations  of  those  who  re- 
spect no  right  but  brute  force,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  unprincipled  corruptlonists  on  the 
other."  (Ex  parte  Yarbrough.  110  U.  S.  651. 
666-667  (1884).) 

» Clarfc  V.  United  States,  211  Fed.  916  (1914) ; 
United  States  v.  Pepper,  98  Fed.  423  (1899^ 
Burleson  v.  United  States,  274  Fed.  749  (1921), 
error  dismissed  sub  nom.  U.  S.  ex  rel  Work- 
ingman's  Cooperative  Pub.  Assn.  v.  Work, 
360  U.  8.  757. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  L  HERRING 

or  loWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  March  6  (legislative  day  of 
Thtirsday,  February  13),  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  SCOTT  W. 
LUCAS.  OF  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  HERRING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  last  evening  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas! ,  favoring 
the  pending  lend-lease  bilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  friends  of  the  radio  audience,  even  If 
It  had  never  been  said  before,  it  should  now 
be  said  that  these  are  the  times  that  try 
men's  souls.  And  that  statement  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia  where 
brute  force  tramples  on  human  rights.  It 
can  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  us  In  America 
as  we  eeek,  with  dispatch  and  expediency,  to 
arm  ourselves  sufficiently  to  meet  any  and 
all  eventualities. 

There  Is  not  a  United  States  Senator  who 
does  not  look  longingly  and  anxiously  for  the 
toad  which  will  keep  the  United  States  out 
of  the  conflict  across  the  seas.  In  the  fierce 
debate  now  raging  around  the  lease-lend 
bin.  I  find  no  difference  In  the  objectives  of 
the  various  Senators  no  matter  what  their 
stand  Is  on  the  proposed  legislation.  They  all 
seek  peace  for  our  Nation.  The  difference 
lies  solely  upon  the  question  of  a  proper  ap- 
proach to  that  objective. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  advising  the  Amer- 
ican people  that,  after  a  carefiU  study  and 
analysis  of  the  lease-lend  bill,  I  am  convinced 
t:iat  It  Is  a  move  toward  peace;  that  It  Is  the 
practical  safeguard  aimed  at  keeping  America 
out  of  war. 

Diverging  for  a  moment.  If  I  believed  for  a 
single  minute  that  this  was  a  war  and  dic- 
tator bUl,  or  a  bill  which  would  cause  toler- 
ance to  die  In  America,  as  some  have  said  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  would  use  what  lim- 
ited powei-8  I  have  In  an  honest  and  coura- 
geous attempt  to  defeat  this  legislation.  Par- 
tlsonshlp.  In  a  great  emergency  of  this  kind, 
is  the  refuge  of  a  scoundrel.  Politics,  deep- 
seated  prejudices,  and  personal  dislikes  have 
cropped  up  time  and  time  again  in  this  de- 
bate. I  denoimce  It  as  childish.  Certainly  It 
Is  not  in  keeping  with  the  best  Interests  of 
America  for  anyone  to  follow  a  course  In  this 
crisis  that  is  not  based  upon  the  fundamentals 
of  the  American  way  of  life.  For  Instance, 
Senator  Wheeleh  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
boldly  stated  In  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown]  that  if  he,  Mr. 
Brown,  were  President  of  the  United  States 
and  had  the  power  to  administer  this  bill,  he. 
Senator  Wheeler,  would  have  no  complaint 
against  It.  In  other  words,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  people  elected  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  for  a  third  term  last  November,  we 
find  Senators  whd,  because  of  some  deep- 


seated  prejudice,  or  due  to  some  personal 
tiling  that  has  happened  In  the  past,  advise 
the  country  that  they  do  not  like  the  Presi- 
dent or  do  not  trtist  him.  Therefore,  they 
cannot  support  the  legislation. 

In  all  of  my  experience  In  life.  I  have  never 
failed  to  forget  the  past,  live  In  the  present, 
and  trust  In  the  future.  Certainly  that  is  the 
course  to  follow  when  our  country  Is  in  dan- 
ger 

During  the  past  3  weeks,  due  to  the  charge* 
and  countercharges  which  have  been  made 
and  which  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  real  merits  of  the  bill,  a  war  hysteria  has 
been  developed  in  this  country.  And  yet  thla 
type  of  argument  and  propaganda  does  not 
excite  me  in  the  least.  I  know  from  my  ovm 
experience  that  the  people  in  the  small 
coxmtry  towns  and  in  the  cities  as  well — that 
ultimately  these  people,  having  the  right  to 
think,  to  speak,  and  to  worship  as  they  plaase, 
and  to  do  so  without  any  Umitatlon  by  dicta- 
tors— these  people  always  reach  a  sane,  logi- 
cal, and  constructive  conclusion.  No  one  can 
deny  that  forces  are  loose  in  the  world  today 
which,  every  minute  of  the  hour  and  every 
hour  of  the  day,  are  destroying  Ideals  and 
principles  for  which  our  forefathers  shed 
their  blood  in  the  long  ago.  And  the  Indi- 
vidual in  America  who  believes  that  this  to- 
talitarian force,  working  overtime  on  three 
continents,  does  not  have  designs  upon  the 
entire  world — that  Individual  Is  living  in  a 
fool's  paradise.  Certainly  every  Member  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  during  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress,  had  some  fear  of  the  spread 
of  the  totalitarian  poison  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  because  the  record  shows  that 
every  Senator  voted  for  $13,106,000,000  In  ap- 
propriations and  contract  authorizations  In 
order  that  America  might  be  fully  armed  on 
the  land,  on  the  sea,  and  In  the  air.  If  it 
makes  no  difference  to  the  United  States  of 
America  as  to  who  wins  this  war.  I  ask  with  all 
sincerity,  why  burden  the  taxpayers  of 
America  with  this  enormoxis  debt  which  fu- 
ture generations  will  have  to  pay? 

No,  my  friends,  the  only  answer  Is  that 
every  United  States  Senator  fears  that  Eng- 
land might  lost  her  fleet,  through  destruction 
or  surrender,  before  we  can  complete  our  two- 
ocean  Navy  m  1946.  And  well  the  American 
people  have  a  nght  to  fear  a  Hitler  victory. 
If  England  falls  and  her  fleet  Is  destroyed  or 
surrendered,  Hitler  and  Mussolini  become  the 
dictators  over  the  land  and  the  air  of  Europe 
and  Africa.  They  will  also  control  the  east- 
ern Atlantic  as  well  as  the  sea  lane  of  the 
Mediterranean.  If  England  falls.  Imperial- 
istic Japan  is  certain  to  move  south  from 
Indo-Chlna,  attack  Singapore,  and  ultimately 
capture  the  Netherland  Islands  along  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  If  England  falls, 
the  liberties  of  the  free  peoples  of  Exu-ope,  now 
crushed  by  despots,  will  never  rise  again  In 
our  times.  If  England  falls,  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini, with  avaricious  eyes,  will  look  toward 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  They  will  want  to 
know  what  we  expect  to  do  with  the  Dutch, 
French,  and  British  possessions  in  the  Amer- 
icas which  they  as  conquerors  will  claim  as 
spoils.  What  will  happen  to  Canada,  to  New- 
foundland, and  what  will  happen  to  Bermuda 
and  all  the  other  Islands  upon  which  we  have 
our  air  and  naval  bases  at  the  present  time? 
Yes,  If  England  falls,  war  Is  inevitable  for 
these  United  States  of  Aaierlca  because  tUo 
Monroe  Doctrine  pledges  us  to  protect  the 
Western  Hemisphere  in  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  from  the  North  Pole  to  the  Strait  of 
Magellan.  And  do  not  forget  that  without 
the  British  Fleet  standing  between  the  Amer- 
icas and  the  threat  of  totalitarian  aggression, 
this  country  would  face  one  of  the  gravest 
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problems  In  an  of  Its  history  ta  she  attempts 
to  police  and  protect  such  a  vast  amount  of 
water  and  seacoast. 

If  England  svirvlves,  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  aggression  In  South  and  Central  America 
or  In  this  country.  Those  nations  to  the 
Bou'h  wlU  be  permitted  to  continue  their 
free  way  of  life.  They  will  not  face  the 
chance  of  having  their  countries  carved  up 
and  their  peoples  enslaved  under  the  Nazi 
philosophy  of  imperialism.  If  England  can 
withstand  the  shock  of  German  Invasion  or 
blockade  for  the  next  6  months.  I  prophesy 
that  democracy  will  live  forever  In  Europe 
and  throughout  the  world.  If  England  sur- 
vives, the  Ubertles  of  the  American  people 
•re  definitely  secure  without  a  shot  being 
llred  at  or  by  an  American  boy.  If  England 
auccesafully  resists  Invasion  or  blockade,  you 
wlU  see  first  a  stalemate  growing  out  of  this 
war  and  then,  following  that,  you  will  see  a 
peace  forced  upon  Hitler  and  Mussolini  by 
their  own  people  as  well  as  the  conquered 
millions  who  sxifler  at  their  hands. 

If  England  cannot  be  conquered.  America 
^tt  in  no  danger  of  having  the  dictators  and 
^thelr  legions  attempt  to  set  hostile  feet  on 
any  shores  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  the  American  people 
are  committed  to  aid  to  England.  I  have 
not  found  a  United  States  Senator  who  will 
not  tell  you  that  he  wants  to  see  England 
win.  The  Republican  and  Democratic  Par- 
tlea.  in  their  1940  platforms,  strongly  ad- 
vocated aid  to  England.  Both  candidates  In 
that  campaign  expressed  themselves  vigor- 
ously upon  that  subject.  And  yet.  in  the 
United  States  Senate  we  have  witnessed  In- 
terminable debate  which  raised  no  new  Is- 
sues and  served  no  purpose  except  to  delay 
effective  aid  to  England  which  aid.  If  given 
In  time,  would  strengthen  our  own  defenses. 
The  American  people  want  to  give  Immediate 
and  effective  aid  to  England.  The  American 
people  want  to  be  in  a  position  to  coordinate 
and  merge  all  of  our  own  defense  activities 
In  order  that  we  may  produce  the  most  In 
the  least  possible  time.  The  American  peo- 
ple want  to  supply  England  with  the  tools 
for  her  to  finish  the  job.  They  want  to  do 
this  In  an  effort  to  make  continued  peace 
possible  for  ovir  country.  Then  why  this  talk 
about  sending  American  boys  to  die  In 
Europe?  The  lease-lend  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide for  that.  Instead,  the  lease-lend  bill  is 
the  way  to  avoid  that. 

The  lease-lend  bill  deals  with  things — not 
with  men.  To  claim  that  this  Is  other  than 
a  peace  bill  Is  a  denial  of  every  statement 
that  has  been  uttered  by  men  in  high  public 
positions  during  the  last  few  months.  The 
Democratic  platform  said  that  we  will  not 
send  our  Army,  naval,  or  air  forces  to  fight 
In  foreign  lends  outside  the  Americas,  except 
In  case  of  attack.  President  Roosevelt  has 
■aid,  "Thers  Is  no  demand  for  sending  an 
American  expeditionary  force  outside  our  own 
borders.  There  Is  no  intention  by  any  mem- 
ber of  your  Government  to  send  such  a  force. 
You  can.  therefore,  nail  any  talk  of  sending 
«imles  to  Europe  as  deliberate  untruth." 
^Winston  Churchill,  the  greatest  man  in  Eu- 
rope. saTd-but  a  few  days  ago.  "We  do  not 
want  your  fine  armies  that  are  now  being 
drilled  In  the  Union  this  year,  next  year,  or 
any  other  year  that  I  can  see.  But  what 
we  do  need  is  an  immense  and  continued 
supply  of  Implements  of  war.  We  need  them 
here.  We  need  to  cet  them  here.  Give  us 
the  tools  and  we  will  finish  the  Job." 

Wendell  WiUkie  came  back  from  England 
and  testified  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  He  said.  "I  talked  to  75  of 
the  principal  Industrialists  of  England.  I 
talked  to  hundreds  of  men  who  work  in  shops 
and  factories,  and  I  never  heard  one  person 
suggest  that  America  should  become  an  active 
ally  and  belligerent  in  this  war." 

Here  are  the  leading  men  of  the  world  dog- 
matically stating  that  American  boys  are  not 
wanted  or  needed  in  Europe.    Notwithstand- 


ing these  statements,  some  of  the  opyposltlon, 
because  of  reasons  personal,  political,  or  deep- 
seated  prejudice,  are  saying  otherwise  and 
creating  a  false  war  hysteria. 

No.  my  friends.  H.  R.  1T78  Is  a  move  to- 
ward peace.  Every  defense  weapon  we  can 
give  to  England  which  will  In  no  way  Jeop- 
ardize or  Impair  our  own  national  defense 
will  aid  in  keeping  this  present  war  away 
from  American  shores.  If  we  can  give  them 
sufficient  tools  and  defense  weapons  to  the 
end  that  they  may  not  be  conquered  during 
the  next  6  months,  this  country,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, hasnt  a  chance  to  become  involved 
In  any  war,  defensive  or  otherwise. 

Oh.  they  are  seeking  to  fool  you  people  In 
the  country  when  they  say  this  Is  a  war  and 
dictatorship  bUl.  I  challenge  such  state- 
ments. I  denounce  them.  Men  high  in 
public  life  should  not  resort  to  such  tactics. 
They  should  not  unduly  and  imwlsely  fire 
the  Imagination  of  the  American  people  In  a 
great  crisis. 

Instead  of  promoting  the  national  unity 
that  Is  so  essential.  Ssnators  talk  for  hotirs 
and  days,  repeating  and  reiterating  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  In  the  hope  that  they 
can  further  drive  a  wedge  into  the  life  of 
the  American  people  in  this  emergency. 
Everjrone  knows  that  at  least  80  votes  are 
certain  for  this  bill  and.  notwithstanding 
that,  we  have  heard  them  talk  and  talk  and 
talk,  without  giving  any  real  Information 
or  any  serious  enlightenment  upon  the  sub- 
ject. They  want  you  to  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  after  this  bill  Is  passed,  will 
take  us  into  the  war. 

How  Insincere  their  utterances!  How 
costly  the  price  of  the  delay  they  cause! 

Had  the  great  humanitarian  in  the  White 
House,  who  has  a  heart  that  beats  on  no  war 
drums,  wanted  to  plunge  America  into  this 
war.  he  could  have  done  so  long  before  now 
under  the  powers  he  has  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy.    The  opposition 
dares  to  compare  today's  conditions  with  the 
problems    of    1917    and    1918.      Why,    dear 
friends,  when  we  went  into  the  war  in  1917 
20  American  vessels  had  been  siink.  and  9 
had  been  fired  up>on  on  the  high  seas.     At 
that  time  the  lives  of  155  American  citizens 
had  been  lost  as  a  restUt  of  the  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare  declared  by  the  German 
Government.    Compare  that  picture  with  the 
picture  of   this   moment.     Under   the   wise 
guidance  of  the  man  In  the  White  House, 
America  hasn't  lost  a  single  ship  or  a  single 
life  since  the  war  was  declared  in  September 
1939.    Pray  tell  me.  how  you  are  going  to  get 
the  American  people  to  a  war  fever  when 
none  of  our  ships  and  no  American  life  has 
been  destroyed?     Pray  tell  me.  how  we  are 
going  to  lose  American  boys  when  nobody 
wants  them  in  England,  and  no  high  officials 
want  to  send  them  from  this  coimtry?    The 
opposition  complain  bitterly  and  long  about 
the   power   that    is  centered   in    the    Chief 
Executive  under  this  bill.    We  had  hysterical 
men  who  complained  about  the  permanent 
ruin  to  our  temples  of  liberty  when  Lincoln 
was  given  extraordinary  powers  In  the  sixties. 
Overexcited  men  In  the  South  cried  that  the 
soul  of  Independence  was  being  crushed  for- 
ever In  southern  hearts  when  the  Confed- 
erate Congress,  in  search  of  efficiency,  voted 
President  Jefferson  Davis  unprecedented  au- 
thority.   There  has  never  been  a  time  In  a 
grave  foreign  or  domestic  emergency  when 
we  were  not  compelled  to  retreat  some  dis- 
tance from  the  barricades  of  free  action.    If 
this  flexibility  did  not  exist  we  wotild  be  In 
danger    of    ultimately    losing   our    national 
existence,  which  would  mean  the  losing  of  all 
our  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  B.U  of  Rights. 
In  1863  Abraham  Lincoln  answered  a  critic 
who  said  he  was  destroying  democracy  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  by  saying  that  the  people 
had  indeed  been  deprived  of  some  rights  in 
the  crisis,  but  that  he  could  not  believe  that 
they  had  thus  lost  these  rights  "throughout 
the  Indefinite  peaceful  futtu-e."    And  history 


shows  that  he  was  right,  as  history  will  show 
the  lease-lend  blU.  H.  R.  1776.  Is  right  from 
the  standpoint  of  saving  our  liberties  and 
ultimately  bringing  to  us  and  the  world  an 
endtiring  and  lasting  peace. 


Relationship  of  S.  275  to  International 
Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HIRAM  W.  JOHNSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  March  6  Uegislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13).  1941 


MEMORANDUM  BY  PROF.  HERBERT 
WRIGHT 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  in  an  appropriate 
place  a  memorandum  prepared  by  Dr. 
Herbert  Wright,  professor  of  interna- 
tional law  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  on  the  subject  of  the  relation- 
ship of  S.  275  to  international  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  July  16.  1937,  Secretary  of  State  Hull. 
In    a   public    declaration,    set    forth   certain 
principles  "which  we  believe  should  govern 
all  states  and   their  International  relation- 
ships."     Among   these    principles   were   In- 
cluded "faithful  observance  of  international 
agreements,"    and    "the    maintenance     and 
strengthening    of    international    law."      On 
numerous   occasions   since   that   time.   Sec- 
retary Hull  has  reiterated  these  principles, 
for   Instance,  in  his  letter  of  February   13. 
1939.  to  Representative  Lotna  Lttdlow,  and 
on  numerous  occasions  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  called  to  the  attention 
of  various  nations  their  violation  of  inter- 
national law  and  their  treaty  engagements. 
The  United   States,  therefore,   has  always 
been  such  a  stickler  for  observing  the  law 
and  has  so  frequently  decried  its  violation 
by  other  nations  that  one  shrinks  Instinc- 
tively from  having  the  United  States  sacri- 
fice law  observance  by  committing  unneu- 
tral acts  while  at  the  same  time  protesting 
Its    neutrality,    even   to   secure    a    manifest 
advantage.      One   never   knows   when   such 
a  dangerous  precedent  for  violations  of  one's 
neutral  obligations  for  the  sake  of  an  im- 
portant   benefit    might   upon    some    futvire 
occasion  be  thrown  in  the  face  of  the  United 
States  when  the  present  circumstances  are 
reversed. 

In  order  to  understand  the  bearing  of 
S.  275  on  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  imder  international  law,  it  mtist  first 
be  pointed  out  that  the  attitude  of  a  state 
toward  foreign  states  in  time  of  war  may 
be  one  of  two  positions:  (1)  It  may  Join 
forces  with  one  of  the  belligerents  against 
the  other  and  become  a  participant  in  the 
war:  or  (2)  it  may  refuse  to  take  sides 
In  the  war.  and  remain  neutral.  It  cannot, 
like  some  international  Janus,  face  both  di- 
rections at  the  same  time.  Assuming  that 
the  United  States  does  not  desire  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  foreign  war  unless  directly 
and  Immediately  impelled  thereto  by  actual 
necessity  of  self-defense,  the  only  alterna- 
tive Is  to  remain  neutral.     The  rights  of  a 
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neutral  state  imder  lijitemational  law  are 
in  general  the  same  Rights  which  it  has 
In  time  of  peace  ins<^far  as  they  do  not 
contravene  an  admitted  belligerent  right. 
For  instance,  it  has  the  right  to  permit  Its 
nationals  to  engage  at  their  own  risk  In 
arms  traffic  with  a  beJligerent  country,  al- 
though the  Government  itself  may  not  en- 
gage in  the  arms  traffic,  because,  as  will  be 
pointed  out  later,  thjit  would  violate  Its 
neutrality.  Most  states,  therefore,  pass  leg- 
islation making  provision  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  their  neutrality. 

There  is  nothing  in  international  law.  how- 
ever, to  prevent  a  neutral  state  by  domes- 
tic legislation,  from  temporarily  waiving  the 
exercise  of  some  of  Its  admitted  neutral 
rights  to  make  more  remote  the  possibility 
of  being  drawn  Into  a  foreign  war.  Bel- 
ligerent states.  In  proiJortion  as  their  con- 
flict becomes  fiercer,  are  inclined  to  interpret 
neutral  rights  more  stringently  and  their 
own  belligerent  rights  ijvith  greater  latitude. 
It  was  precisely  to  prevent  the  United  States 
from  becoming  Involved  In  foreign  wars  In 
defense  of  its  neutral  rights  that  the  so- 
caUed  neutrality  laws  of  1935,  1936,  1937. 
and  1939,  and  the  Spanish  Embargo  Act  of 
1937  were  enacted.  The  primary  purpose 
of  the  act  of  1935  was,  to  quote  the  words 
of  President  Roosevelt  ^hen  he  signed  that 
act,  "to  avoid  any  action  which  might  In- 
volve us  In  war."  The  primary  purpose 
of  the  act  of  1937  was.  as  stated  by  Green 
H.  Hackworth,  legal  advisor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  "to  keep  us  out  of  futiu-e 
wars." 

I  have  called  these  "so-caUed  neutrality 
laws,"  therefore,  because  they  are  certainly 
not  neutrality  laws  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
necessary  to  define  and  maintain  our  neutral 
rights  under  International  law.  Rather  are 
they  attempts  to  provide  for  the  waiving  of 
the  exercise  of  admitted  neutral  rights— In  a 
manner  which  cannot  Justly  be  complained 
of  by  belligerents  as  unneutral  or  Ulegal  under 
international  law— for  the  pxu-pose  of  avoid- 
ing as  far  as  possible  the  Involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  the  wars  of  other  nations. 

Section  3  (a),  paragraph  2.  of  S.  275  pro- 
vides that  the  President  might  dispose  of 
any  defense  article  whatsoever  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  any  other  law.  This  is 
a  complete  reversal  of  the  policy  of  the  past 
6  years.  The  laws  enumerated  above  were 
adopted  for  the  precise  purpose  of  preventing 
our  hearts  from  running  away  with  oxir  heads 
when  some  other  section  of  the  world  should 
become  engulfed  In  war.  Their  purpose  was 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  events  of  1917- 
18.  They  were  passed  when  a  calmer,  cooler 
Judgment  was  possible  on  what  was  to  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States.  They  were 
passed  envisaging  precisely  the  events  which 
subsequently  came  to  pass,  but  at  a  more  de- 
tached distance.  Should  these  measures  be 
Junked  or  superseded  In  a  wave  of  hysteria? 
If  so.  It  seems  clear  that  history  will  repeat 
itself". 

LAWS  SUPEBSEDED  BT  S.  878 

What  are  these  other  laws,  which  will  be 
superseded  by  S.  275?  In  the  first  place,  the 
Johnson  Act  of  1934  prohibiting  loans  or 
credits  to  defaulting  nations.  It  is  true  that 
this  act  does  not  apply  to  this  Government 
or  to  a  public  corporation  created  by  or  in 
pursuance  of  special  authorization  of  Con- 
gress or  to  a  corporation  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  or  exercises  a  controlling  interest, 
as  for  example  the  Export-Import  Bank.  The 
reason  for  these  exceptions  in  the  original  act 
are  obvious.  The  Congress  knew  that  In  the 
exercise  of  its  constitutional  powers  It  could 
control  action  of  this  kind  by  the  Government 
Itself,  since  each  transaction  by  a  Government 
agency  or  each  Government  agency  empow- 
ered to  engage  In  such  transaction  would  have 
to  be  specifically  authorized  by  Congress  and 
it  could  refuse  to  authorize  such  a  transaction 
with  defaulting  nations.     By  the  wholesale 
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delegation  of  power  to  extend  credit  to  for- 
eign govermnents  contained  in  8.  275,  the 
Congress  Is  abandoning  this  position  and 
therefore  S.  275  may  be  said  to  supersede  the 
spirit  of  the  Johnson  Act. 

Secondly,  section  7  of  the  act  of  November 
4,  1939.  forbidding  the  extension  of  credit  by 
"any  person  within  the  United  States"  to 
certain  foreign  governments  engaged  in  war. 
Is  superseded  by  S.  275  to  the  extent  that  it 
allows  the  Goveriunent  to  extend  this  credit 
for  such  foreign  governments,  making  it  un- 
necessary for  private  individuals  or  corpwra- 
tlons  to  do  so.  Section  2  (c)  of  the  same  act 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  certain  articles 
or  materials  untU  all  right,  title,  or  interest 
therein  shall  have  been  transferred  to  some 
foreign  government  or  agency  Is  also  super- 
seded by  S.  275. 

In  addition  to  the  Johixson  Act  of  1934  and 
the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939.  both  of  which 
waived  the  exercise  of  certain  admitted  neu- 
tral rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  United  States 
out  of  war.  certain  other  statutes  will  be  su- 
perseded by  S.  275.  statutes  which  were  en- 
acted for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  neutral 
obligations  of  the  United  States  In  accord- 
ance with  the  cvistomary  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  unlversaUy  recognized.  Chief 
among  these  statutes  are  sections  11.  12.  and 
17  of  the  Criminal  Code  (18  U.  S.  C.  23.  24. 
29:  act  of  March  4.  1909) .  making  it  uiuawful 
to  fit  out.  arm.  or  permit  the  departure  of 
armed  vessels  for  belligerent  service,  and  the 
act  of  June  15,  1917  (40  Stat.  222;  18  U.  8.  C. 
33),  making  it  unlawfxil  to  send  out  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  any  war 
vessel  for  belUgerent  delivery  or  service. 

These  were  not  unilateral  waivers  of  ad- 
mitted neutral  rights  but  statutes  necessary 
to  execute  the  rules  of  international  law  con- 
cerning neutral  obligations.  As  Attorney 
General  Gregory  pointed  out.  In  recommend- 
ing the  enactment  of  the  act  of  1917.  It  was 
directed  primarily  to  the  nile  of  International 
law  which  he  quoted,  namely,  the  first  rule  of 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  1871  concerning 
the  obligation  of  neutrals  to  use  due  dili- 
gence to  prevent  the  fitting  out  of  vessels 
destined  for  belligerent  service.  This  cus- 
tomary rule  was  simply  restated  in  article  8 
of  Hague  Convention  XIII  of  1907  (36  U.  S. 
Stat.  L.  2415)  and  therefore  is  binding  re- 
gardless of  the  provisions  of  article  28.  which 
must  necessarily  refer  only  to  those  articles 
of  the  Convention  which  are  stipulatory  of 
new  rules. 

INTERNATIONAL   LAW   VIOLATED   BT    S.    27  S 

The  various  ways  in  which  S.  275  violates 
international  law  will  be  clearer  by  reference 
to  its  specific  provisions.  Section  2  (a), 
paragraph  4,  of  S.  275,  by  Including  in  the 
term  "defense  article"  not  only  munitions 
and  implements  of  war  but  also  "any  other 
commodity  or  article  for  defense."  virtually 
abolishes  the  distinction  between  "absolute" 
and  "conditional"  contraband  and  extends 
the  designation  "absolute  contraband"  to 
everything,  including  food  and  cotton.  Yet, 
In  previous  wars,  the  United  States  has  pro- 
tested vigorously  against  such  unwarranted 
extension.  For  instance,  on  November  11. 
1916,  Secretary  Lansing  directed  Ambassador 
Page  in  London  to  make  reservation  of  all 
rights  in  regard  to  American  interests  affected 
by  the  British  abolition  of  the  distinction 
between  the  two  classes  of  contraband  or  by 
the  "Illegal  extension  of  the  contraband  lists 
during  the  present  war  by  Great  Britain  or 
her  Allies." 

Section  3  (a),  paragraph  2,  of  S.  275  au- 
thorizes the  "transfer"  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  any  defense  article  to 
a  belligerent.  This  is  absolutely  contrary  to 
Article  6  of  the  Hague  Convention  Xin  of 
1907  (36  Stat..  2415).  Which  categorically 
states : 

"The  supply  In  any  manner,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  a  neutral  power  to  a  belligerent 


power,  of  warships,  ammunition,  or  war  ma- 
terial of  any  kind  whatever,  is  forbidden." 

It  has  been  said  (House  Majority  Report, 
p.  6)  that  Hague  Convention  XIII  Is  not 
operative  In  the  present  war  because  article 
28  specifically  provides  that  It  shall  not  apply 
unless  "all  the  belligerents  are  parties  to  the 
convention,"  and  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  are  not  parties  to  the  con- 
vention. But  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
that  convention  contained  two  classes  of 
rules:  (1)  those  declaratory  of  existing  inter- 
national law.  and  (2)  those  stipulatory  of  new 
rules  of  international  law.  The  fact  that 
article  6  of  Hague  Convention  XIII  was  de- 
claratory of  international  law  as  It  existed  in 
1907.  rather  than  stipulatory  of  a  new  rule, 
is  evidence  by  the  fact  that  at  no  stage  In 
the  evolution  of  article  3  of  the  British  pro- 
posals at  that  conference  into  article  6  of 
Convention  XIII  was  the  slightest  opposition 
or  question  expressed  as  to  the  article  on  the 
part  of  any  delegation,  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  the  reporter  in  charge  of  drafUng  this 
convention.  Louis  Renault.  In  commenting 
on  this  article,  declared:  "It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  a  neutral  State  cannot  furnish  war- 
ships, arms,  etc.,  to  a  belligerent  in  any 
maimer." 

The  United  States  has  consistently  adopted 
this  attitude  In  practice,  long  before  the 
adoption  of  Hague  Convention  xni.  For  in- 
stance. Secretary  of  State  Day  wrote  to  Am- 
bassador John  Hay  In  London.  June  25.  1888. 
as  foUows:  "It  is  a  grave  offense  against  the 
law  of  nations  for  a  neutral  government  to 
sell  a  man  of  war  to  a  belligerent." 

Moreover.  Oppenheim  (International  I*w. 
vol.  2.  6th  ed.,  sec.  321)  states:  "If  a  Bute 
remains  neutral.  It  violates  the  ImpartUllty 
by  furnishing  a  beUlgerent  wtlh  troope  or 
men-of-war."  This  Is  so  commonplace  as 
hardly  to  require  corroboration,  were  It  not 
challenged  by  the  present  biU.  For  InsUnce. 
George  Grafton  Wilson  (International  Law. 
9th  ed..  New  York,  1935.  p.  328)  says:  "The 
neutral  State  may  not  furnish  to  a  belligerent 
any  assistance  in  military  forces,  supplies  of 
war.  loans  of  money,  or  in  any  similar 
manner." 

In  other  words,  while  a  private  citizen  of  a 
neutral  state,  in  the  absence  of  municipal 
law  to  the  contrary.  Is  free  to  engage  In  the 
trade  in  munitions  at  his  own  risk,  a  neutral 
state  Itself  may  never  engage  In  such  trade 
with  a  belligerent. 

Section  3  (a),  paragraph  3.  of  8.  276  au- 
thorizes the  Govenmient  of  the  United  States 
virtually  to  provide  naval  bases  for  a  bel- 
ligerent, which  is  contrary  to  International 
law.  As  far  back  as  1871.  the  case  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Geneva  Abritratlon  de- 
clared: "The  repairs  that  humanity  demands 
can  be  given,  but  no  repairs  should  add  to 
the  strength  or  efficiency  of  a  vessel  beyond 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  gain  the 
nearest  of  it-  ovra  ports."  This  rule  was  re- 
sUted  In  article  17  of  the  Hague  Convention 
XIII  and  Is  still  good  international  law,  even 
where  the  Hague  Convention  is  not  operative 
under  article  28. 

Section  3  (a)  of  S.  275  authorizes  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  enumerated  in  the  bill, 
when  the  President  deems  it  In  the  Interest 
of  national  defense.  Under  international  law. 
a  direct  and  immediate  menace  to  Its  self- 
defense  permits  a  nation  to  take  one  or  both 
of  two  courses  of  action:  (1)  Increase  its 
army  and  navy  to  meet  the  threat;  (2)  go 
to  war.  It  do«;s  not  authorize  it  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  both  neutrality  and  beUlger- 
ency  simultaneously  while  refusing  to  accept 
the  disadvantages  of  either.  It  does  not 
authorize  it  to  persistently  violate  its  neutral 
obligations. 

Moreover,  a  remote  threat,  a  threat  le« 
than  direct  and  immediate,  to  its  self-defense 
does  not  authorize  it  to  go  to  war.  This  Is  the 
philosophy  of  power  politics  (machtpoUtlk) : 
A  nation  may  here  and  now  take  hostile  meas- 
ures against  another  nation  from  which  It 
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d'^t  not  expect  attack  In  the  Inuneillate  fu- 
ture to  order  to  prevent  the  poaalblllty  at 
Much  attack  to  the  more  remote  future.  The 
underlytog  phlloacphy  of  thla  line  argument 
to  the  present  Instance  seems  to  be  that  It  la 
less  dangerous  to  Incur  the  probability  of  war 
with  Germany  In  the  near  future,  to  order  to 
•▼old  the  possibility  of  war  with  Germany  to 
the  more  remote  future.  On  this  basis  It 
might  be  argued  that  the  United  States  might 
forthwith  go  to  war  against  Mexico,  Ck>lombla, 
Brazil,  or  Argentina,  because  at  some  future 
date  they  may  desire  and  be  strong  enough  to 
menace  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  security 
^of  the  United  States.  This  la  the  philosophy 
"of  HlUer. 

In  other  words,  before  a  state  may  refxise 
to  abide  by  the  normal  rules  of  international 
law  to  order  to  maintain  its  existence  and 
aeciirlty.  the  threat  to  its  existence  and  secu- 
rity must  t>e  direct  and  Immediate.  Can  it 
be  validly  alleged  that  there  la  now  a  direct 
and  immediate  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  Sttaes?  la  It  really  true  to  claim  that 
If  Hitler  wins  the  battle  of  Britain  we  will 
be  nextr  It  is  extremely  probable  that  at 
the  end  of  the  war  both  sides  will  be  so 
exhausted  that  they  can  only  with  difficulty 
rise  to  their  knees  wlthto  a  generation  after- 
ward. 

Moreover,  if  Great  Brttato.  Prance,  and  the 
host  of  nations  which  constituted  the  League 
of  Nations  could  not  prevent  the  small  and 
homogeneous  people  of  the  reduced  Ger- 
many (that  is.  many  nations  with  only  a 
■ingle  nation  of  smoldering  resentment  to 
watch)  from  dotog  the  extremely  difficult 
task  of  aristog  wlthto  slightly  less  than  a 
generation,  it  wotild  be  much  more  difficult, 
and  therefore  more  improbable,  for  the  single 
nation  of  Germany  (if  Hitler  should  win, 
which  now  appears  extremely  doubtful)  to 
keep  to  check  Great  BrlUto,  France,  the 
Netherlands.  Denmark,  Belgium,  Norway, 
dismembered  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland, 
and  other  dominated  nations  of  Europe  (that 
Is,  one  nation  with  eight  or  more  nations  of 
smoldertog  resentment  to  watch)  from  ris- 
ing up  and  throwing  off  their  unwilling  yoke. 
An  evidence  of  this  smoldering  resentment  is 
reported  in  an  article  in  PM  for  January  81, 
IMl,  to  the  effect  that  97  <^  percent  of  the 
8,000.000  people  of  the  Netherlands  are  ex- 
tremely anti-Nazi. 

Granted  that  Hitler  would  win,  Jiist  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  would  not  his  hands 
be  so  e.Ktremely  busy  in  consolidating  his 
conquests  that  he  would  have  scarce  oppor- 
timlty  to  even  consider  bringing  the  war  to 
our  shores?  Moreover,  If  the  20  miles  of  the 
English  Channel  have  up  to  now  proved  such 
a  hard  aut  for  him  to  crack,  do  you  not 
Buppoae  that  he  would  think  twice  and  then 
twice  more  before  tackling  the  3.000-mile 
expanse  of  the  Atlantic?  Meanwhile,  if  our 
present  defense  plans  are  speeded  through  to 
completion  without  diminution  or  diversion 
we  will  have  been  amply  prepared  to  repel 
any  attempts  on  his  part  to  attack  us. 

Moreover,  does  anyone  believe  that  the 
three  totalitarian  states  of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  can 
long  matotato  their  marriage  of  convenience? 
Will  not  the  conflict  that  must  sooner  or 
later  arise  among  them  eventually  bring 
about  the  downfall  of  all?  Certainly  the 
larger  the  area  attempted  to  be  controlled 
by  Germany  the  more  difficult  will  the  main- 
tenance of  that  control  be.  Even  now  events 
to  the  Near  East  potot  unmistakably  to  that 
direction. 

It  must  be  evident,  therefore,  that  what- 
ever menace  Germany  may  present  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time,  tt  is  not  direct  and  immediate  enough 
to  wazrant  violating  the  normal  rules  of  to- 
tematlonal  law  b j  the  umted  States. 


ranoN  or  tbs  buand-kkllogo  pact 
or  isas 

It  has  been  alleged  that  we  are  entitled  to 
take  hostile  measures  against  Germany  under 
the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact  (general  pact  for 
the  renunciation  of  war).  Indeed,  Senator 
CONNALLT  goes  SO  far  as  to  Imply  that  the 
pact  Itself  makes  precisely  such  a  provision. 
In  questioning  former  Governor  Philip  La- 
PoDette,  when  he  was  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  he 
asked: 

•Do  you  realize,  under  that  pact,  to  which 
Germany  and  Italy  and  the  United  States 
were  signatories  and  parties,  that  it  Is  pro- 
vided that  where  a  nation  signatory  to  that 
pact  makes  an  attack  on  another  nation, 
other  signatories  are  at  liberty  to  furnish 
arms  and  munitions  and  supplies  without 
violating  any  international  law?"  (Hearings, 
pt.  1,  p.  275.) 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
this  pact  consists  of  only  two  articles:  (1) 
Renouncing  war  as  an  instrument  of  na- 
tional policy;  and  (2)  agreeing  that  the  set- 
tlement of  international  disputes  shall  never 
be  sotight  except  by  pacific  means.  It  Is  not 
self-executory  any  more  than  the  eighteenth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  self -executory.  The  latter  was  im- 
plemented by  the  Volstead  Act  and  various 
State  acts.  The  Briand-Kellogg  Pact  is  Im- 
plemented by  the  various  multilateral  and 
bilateral  treaties  providing  for  arbitration 
and  conciliation. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  so-called 
■  Budapest  Articles  of  Interpretation,  to  an  at- 
tempt to  outline  the  supposed  rights  and  ob- 
ligations assumed  by  the  parties  to  the  pact. 
For  tostance,  the  House  majority  report  on 
H  R.  1776  (p.  6)  sUtes  that  the  violation  of 
the  pact  "has  also  been  regarded  by  many 
distinguished  international  lawyers  as  giving 
any  signatory  the  power"  to  do  the  things 
authorized  by  H.  R.  1776.  Secretary  Stimson 
quoted  the  Budapest  articles  (hearings,  pt.  1, 
p.  89)  to  the  same  effect,  saying  that  "Their 
statement,  of  course,  was,  to  substance,  sim- 
ply the  matured  opinion  of  a  great  group  of 
International  lawyers  as  to  the  deductions 
which  followed  from  that  treaty  among  the 
nations  which  had  executed  It."  Under  ques- 
tlcntog  by  Senator  GiLLErra.  however,  he  ad- 
mitted (hearings,  pt.  1,  p.  131)  that  there  has 
been  no  authoritative  toterpretatlon  of  the 
pact  "by  the  signatories  of  the  pact." 

The  popular  misconception  about  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Budapest  Articles  warrants 
a  few  words  about  their  genesis.  The  Inter- 
national Law  Association,  founded  in  1873  Is 
an  unofficial  group  of  persons  "Interested  in 
the  improvement  of  totemational  relations." 
According  to  Its  own  statements  it  "wel- 
comes to  its  membership  not  only  lawyers, 
whether  or  not  specialists  In  International 
Law,  but  shipowners,  underwriters,  mer- 
chants, and  philanthropists."  It  Is  inter- 
ested primarily  to  the  codification  of  Inter- 
national law,  especially  to  the  field  of  private 
international  law,  to  such  questions  as  trade- 
marks, cartels,  bills  of  exchange,  insolvency, 
and  the  like.  'Tt  is  recognized  that  the  work 
of  this  association  Is  spade  work"  and  the 
reports  of  its  conferences  "frequenly  form 
the  basis  of  further  labor  which  results  in 
•  authoritative  agreements  between  the  na- 
tions." (Report  of  the  thirty-eighth  confer- 
ence, p.  rvill.) 

The  thirty-eighth  conference  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  held  to  Budapest  to  1934.  At 
this  conference  a  draft  report  on  The  Effect 
of  the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact  on  International 
law  was  rendered  by  a  committee  on  con- 
ciliation between  nations.  This  conmilttee 
consisted  of  the  following  10  members: 
Mr.  Wyndham  A.  Bewes,  Convener,  London. 
Prof.  James  L.  Brlerly,  Oxford. 


Dr.  C.  J.  Ccdomboe,  London. 
Mr.  C.  O.  Dehn,  London. 
B<r.  M  A.  Caloyannl,  Paris. 
Mr.  P.  Temple  Grey,  London. 
Mr.  H.  Campbell  Lee,  London. 
Dr.  Arnold  D.  McNair,  Cambridge. 
Commandatore  Giuseppe  Palllccla,  London. 
Sir  John  Fischer  Williams,  Oxford. 
It  will  be  observed  that  9  of  the  10  mem- 
bers were   residents  of  London,  Oxford,  or 
Cambridge.     One    (Palllccla)    was   legal   ad- 
viser to  the  Italian  Embassy  in  London.  1 
(Caloyannl)  was  a  former  Judge  of  the  Na- 
tive Court  of  Appeal  to  Egypt,  and  1  (Lee) 
was  an  American  citizen  residing  In  London; 
the  rest  were  presumably  nationals  of  Great 
Britain. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  except  cne,  being  na- 
tionals of  members  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, the  members  of  this  committee  must 
have  been  conscious  of  their  obligations 
under  the  covenant  during  their  delibera- 
tions and  this  Is  corroborated  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conference  Itself,  which  was 
presided  over  by  Prof.  Manley  O.  Hudson, 
the  great  American  protagonist  of  the  League 
and  now  Judge  of  the  Permanent  Coiirt  of 
International  Justice.  For  Instance,  in  open- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  Conference  on  the 
draft  report.  Professor  Hudson  stated  that 
one  of  the  two  "great  objectives  of  our  gen- 
eration" was  "enshrined  In  Article  11  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,"  which 
he   believed   meant — 

"That  a  war  anywhere  is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  people  everywhere.  •  •  •  I  do 
not  say  we  have  established  It;  I  do  say 
that  it  is  the  aspiration  of  o\u:  time." 

The  draft  report  was  discussed  at  two 
sessions  of  the  conference.  On  Friday  after- 
noon, September  7,  1934,  the  discussion  was 
on  the  draft  report  in  general  and  was  par- 
ticipated to  by  13  todlvlduals,  one  of  whom 
was  not  a  member.  Three  each  were  from 
Great  Britain,  Hungary,  and  the  United 
r,tates,  and  one  each  from  Italy,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Yugoslavia.  There  were  prob- 
ably other  individuals  to  attendance,  but, 
if  so,  they  did  not  participate  to  the  dis- 
cussion and  their  presence  was  not  recorded 
to  the  proceedings. 

In  the  general  discussion,  a  British  mem- 
ber (Dehn)  pointed  out  that  under  it — 

"A  nonbelligerent  may  decline  to  accord 
neutrality  rights  to  the  violator.  That  sure- 
ly Implies  that  he  might  elect  to  do  the 
other  thing,  namely,  make  a  declaration  of 
neutrality." 

An  American  member  (Lee)  agreed  with 
other  members  that  the  old  neutrality  was  a 
"thing  of  the  past."  but  stated  that  "there 
will  still  be  neutrality  to  the  new  status  of 
nonbelligerency  which  It  will  be  the  duty 
of  nations  to  formulate."  As  his  contribu- 
tion to  this  new  statement  of  "nonbelliger- 
ency," be  It  said  to  his  credit,  he  submitted 
seven  "Implementary  desiderata  which  would 
at  least  'put  teeth'  toto  our  efforts  for  peace 
under  the  Paris  pact."  His  concrete  pro- 
posals remind  one  of  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  subsequent  United  States  neutrality 
laws  of  1935  and  1939,  for  Instance,  "forbid 
the  supply  of  arms  to  all  belligerents"  and 
"all  private  loans  by  private  citizens  should 
be  forbidden." 
A  Swedish  member  (Boye)  suggested  that — 
"If  war  should  break  out,  it  is  extremely 
Important  that  its  disastrous  consequences 
shoxild  be  limited  as  far  as  possible.  States 
which  are  not  bound  by  treaty  to  take  part 
in  It  should  be  allowed  to  remain  neutral. 
The  States  which  do  not  take  part  In  the  war 
should  not  be  prevented  by  the  Briand-Kel- 
logg Pact  from  demanding  respect  for  their 
rights  as  netttrals  accordtog  to  the  Hague 
Conventions. 
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Another  Swedish  memli>er  (Hammarskjold) 
associated  himself  in  general  with  the  Amer- 
ican member's  views,  pototing  out  that — 

"In  the  state  papers  which  formed,  so  to 
speak,  a  supplement  to  the  pact  and  which 
provide  material  for  Its  Interpretation  It  la 
made  quite  clear  that  each  signatory  has  a 
right  to  decide  for  Itself  whether  or  not  to  a 
given  case  resort  to  war  has  taken  place  to 
violation  of  the  pact." 

From  this  he  argued  that — 

"If  all  the  signatories  to  the  pact  were 
obliged  to  take  sides  this  woiild.  at  least  In 
many  cases,  mean  that  two  important  groups 
of  states  would  find  themselves  in  arms 
against  one  another.  •  •  •  But  a  general 
conflagration  of  this  ktod  can  certainly  not 
be  the  object  of  the  Paris  Pact,  which — I 
would  underline  this  because  it  seems  some- 
times to  be  forgotten — lis,  above  all,  a  peace 
pact." 

In  his  mind  it  was  "an  error,  a  very  serious 
fallacy  indeed"  to  look  upon  the  Paris  Pact 
as  an  instrument — 

"Providing  for  a  sort  of  penalty  to  be  im- 
posed by  the  majority  of  states  upon  any 
signatory  who  resorts  to  war  in  violation  of  its 
undertakings  thereunder." 

Pointing  out  that  even  the  peace  treaties 
of  1919.  of  which  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  constitutes  the  first  part,  contain 
"provisions  which  expressly  provide  for  a 
status  of  neutrality,"  he  felt  M&t  the  asso- 
ciation should  continue  Its  labors  by  "under- 
taking the  elaboration  of  draft  rules  Indlcat- 
tog  the  general  lines  for  the  regulations  to 
govern  the  status  of  nonbelligerency  under 
the  Kellogg  Pact."  Should  this  suggestion  be 
adopted,  he  also  suggested  that  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Committee  on  Conciliation  Be- 
tween Nations  "there  should  be  added 
members  of  the  association  coming  from 
ex-neutral  countries." 

Another  American  member  (Aldrlch)  — 

"Thought  that  the  Conference  was  not 
competent  to  decide  questions  of  law  by  way 
of  resolution.  •  •  •  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  no  nation  is  represented  here 
by  accredited  delegates." 

He  stated  that  he  knew  of — 

"no  rules  of  International  Law  in  the 
construction  of  treaties  •  •  •  that  would 
Justify  these  resolutions — " 

Quoting  a  statement  made  In  New  York 
in   1932  by  Secretary  Stimson  that — 

"The  Briand-Kellogg  Pact  provides  for  no 
sanction  of  force.  It  does  not  require  any 
signatory  to  totervene  with  measures  of  force 
to  case  the  pact  is  violated.  Instead,  it  rests 
upon  the  sanction  of  public  opinion,  which 
can  be  made  one  of  the  most  potent  sanc- 
tions of  the  world." 

After  the  close  of  general  discussion  on 
the  draft  report  as  a  whole,  the  Conference 
proceeded,  on  Sattu-day  morning,  September 
8,  to  a  consideration  of  the  articles  of  the 
draft  report  seriatim.  This  discussion  was 
participated  In  by  17  Individuals,  one  of 
whom  was  not  a  member.  Five  were  from 
the  United  States,  four  from  Great  Britain, 
two  from  Austria,  and  one  each  from  Bel- 
gium. Germany,  Hungary,  Italy.  Sweden,  and 
Yugoslavia.  Here  again,  there  were  prob- 
ably other  Individuals  In  attendance,  but, 
if  so,  they  did  not  participate  In  the  dis- 
cussion and  their  presence  was  not  recorded 
to  the  proceedings. 

The  draft  report  would  have  had  the  Con- 
ference recognize  the  statements  made  in 
the  articles  of  the  draft.  In  order  to  be 
more  precise,  the  word  "recognize"  was  ex- 
cised by  the  Conference,  and  to  its  place 
the  following  words  were  substituted: 
"agrees  upon  the  following  preliminary  ar- 
ticles of  Interpretation  of  the  Briand-Kellogg 
Pact,  to  be  known  as  the  Budapest  Articles 
of  Interpretation."  This  change  shows  that 
the  Conference  Itself  was  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  It  was  not  recognizing  prtoclples 


Inherent  to  and  Immediately  deducible  from 
the  pact,  but  agreeing  upon  additional  prto- 
clples by  which  they  thought  It  ought  to  be 
toterpreted. 

Article  1  of  the  draft,  stating  that  the 
pact  was  a  multilateral  treaty  whereby  eech 
algnatory  made  btodlng  agreements  with 
each  and  all  signatories,  was  adopted  with- 
out debate. 

Article  a  of  the  draft  stated  that  In  algntog 
the  pact — 

"The  63  states,  that  Is  to  say,  the  great 
majority  of  the  civilized  states  of  the  world, 
have  abolished  the  conception  of  war  as  a 
legitimate  means  of  exercising  pressure  on 
another  state  to  the  pursuit  of  Its  national 
policy,  have  also  renounced  any  recourse  to 
armed  force  for  the  solution  of  totemational 
disputes  or  conflicts,  and  have  thereby  effected 
a  fundamental  change  In  International  law." 

A  Swedish  member  (Hammarskjold)  point- 
ed out  that  two  passages,  namely,  "that  is 
to  say,  the  great  majority  of  the  civilized 
states  of  the  world"  and  "and  have  thereby 
effected  a  fundamental  change  In  Interna- 
tional law,"  were  "not  interpreting  the  clause 
of  the  treaty.  It  might,  moreover,  siiggest 
that  the  majority  of  states  might  bind  all 
states  by  their  decision."  These  phrases  were 
accordingly  deleted  and  articles  1  and  2  were 
adopted  as  "whereas"  clauses  and  put  Into  the 
preamble.  Tho  numbers  of  the  following 
articles  were  advanced  accordingly. 

Article  3  of  the  draft,  providing  that  a  sig- 
natory "cannot  by  denxinciatlon  or  nonobeerv- 
ance  release  Itself  from  its  obligations  there- 
under." was  adopted  with  little  comment. 

Article  4  of  the  draft  provided  that  a  sig- 
natory "which  threatens  to  resort  to  armed 
force  for  the  solution  of  an  international  dis- 
pute or  conflict  Is  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the 
pact."  A  German  member  (Judge  Simons, 
the  great  pacifist)  moved  to  omit  this  article, 
on  the  ground  that  It  was  more  political 
than  Juridical  In  character,  but  his  motion 
was  lost. 

Article  5  of  the  draft  provided  that  a  signa- 
tory "which  aids  a  violating  state  thereby 
itself  violates  the  pact."  An  Austrian  mem- 
ber (Reut-Nlcolussl)  moved  that  this  article 
be  deleted,  on  the  ground  that  It  provided 
sanctions,  which  the  pact  does  not  require, 
but  his  motion  was  lost.  He  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  "the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact  Is  only  the 
first  step  and  1  think  is  only  a  proclamation. 
But  It  win  be  necessary  to  work  a  long  time" 
to  secure  a  supplementary  Insuument  to  to- 
terpret  Its  true  Intent  and  meaning.  A 
Swedish  member  (Hammarskjold)  held  that 
a  majority  could  not  decide  who  is  a  violator 
of  the  pact,  but  that  each  signatory  must  de- 
cide for  Itself. 

Article  6  of  the  draft  provided  that.  In  the 
event  of  a  violation  of  the  pact,  any  signatory 
not  a  party  to  the  original  dispute  "may, 
without  thereby  committing  a  breach  of  the 
pact  or  of  any  rule  of  International  law,"  do 
all  or  any  of  the  following  things:  (a)  Assist 
the  state  attacked  with  armed  forces,  (b) 
with  financial  or  material  resources,  includ- 
tog  munitions  of  war,  (c)  refuse  belligerent 
rights  to  and  (d)  decline  neutral  obligations 
toward  the  violator.  A  French  member  (de 
Leval)  moved  to  change  "may"  to  "shall", 
making  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  mandatory, 
but  his  motion  was  lost.  British  member 
(Dehn)  proposed  that  subparagraphs  (c)  and 
(d)  be  made  mandatory,  but  a  Swedish  mem- 
ber (Hammarskjold)  stated  that  he  did  not 
think  "one  can  make  these  points  mandatory 
unless  one  provides  machinery  for  deciding 
authoritatively  who  Is  the  violator  and 
whether  violation  has  taken  place."  An 
American  member  (Aldrlch)  opposed  this 
proposal  to  make  (c)  and  (d)  mandatory,  on 
the  ground  that  It  was  based  on  the  "fallacy" 
that  "there  can  be  a  war  where  one  belligerent 
has  certain  rights  that  another  belligerent 
does  not  have."     The  British  mover  of  the 


motion  (Dehn)  pointed  out  that  Ij  thin  pro- 
vision they  were  "leaving  the  individual 
States  to  treat  as  legal  •  •  •  what  •  •  • 
this  Congress  has  agreed,  U  Illegal."  His  mo- 
tlcm  was  lost  by  a  narrow  majority. 

Article  7  of  the  draft,  provldtog  for  the 
nonrecognition  of  advantages  acquired  by  • 
violation  of  the  (lact,  was  opposed  by  an  Aus- 
trian member  (Reut-Nlcolussl).  on  the 
ground  that  It  dealt  with  sanctions,  which 
has  "no  basis  In  the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact." 
He  therefore  moved  its  deletion,  but  his  mo- 
tion was  lost. 

Article  8  of  the  draft,  providing  for  the 
payment  of  compensatory  damages  by  a  vio- 
lator of  the  pact,  was  adc^ted.  after  an 
amendment  providing  for  the  partlcipatioa 
of  all  signatories  of  the  pact  in  the  peace 
treaty  after  the  violation  had  been  passed 
over. 

Article  9  of  the  draft  provided  that  "the 
right  of  self-defense  Is  not  affected  by  the 
pact."  An  American  member  (Lee)  moved 
Its  deletion,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  super- 
fluous, and  the  chairman  forthwith  declared 
it  deleted. 

Article  10  of  the  draft  provided  that  "the 
pact  does  not  affect  such  himianitarlan  obli- 
gations as  are  contained  to  general  treaties, 
such  as  The  Hague  Conventions  cf  1899  and 
1907"  and  the  like.  It  was  adopted  without 
comment. 

The  conference  then  proceeded  to  give  Its 
attention  to  the  desiderata  which  accompa- 
nied the  conunlttee's  draft  report.  These 
were  six  proposals  maie  by  three  British  mem- 
bers (Bswes.  McNair .  and  Williams),  upon 
which  unanimous  agreement  of  the  commit- 
tee could  not  be  secured  or  which  there  was 
no  time  for  the  committee  to  discuss. 

It  will  suffice  for  otir  purpose  here  to  men- 
tion only  two  of  these.  Desideratum  1  pro- 
vided: "That  an  Instrument  supplementary 
to  the  pact  be  executed  for  the  purpose  of 
toterpretlng  Its  true  totent  and  meaning." 
This  proposal  sliows  the  nature  of  the  Buda- 
pest articles  in  their  true  light.  Those  who 
foresaw  that  these  articles  wo\ild  be  used  la 
support  of  an  outright  obligation  to  comply 
vrlth  them  precisely  as  they  are  being  used 
now  were  quick  to  see  that  the  adoption  of 
this  proposal  would  be  fatal  to  such  purpose. 
Professor  Hudson,  presiding  over  the  confer- 
ence, declared  that  "It  scema  that  this  de- 
sideratum would  greatly  weaken  the  force  of 
that  you  have  Just  done"  and  It  was  forth- 
with deleted.  Yet  the  proposal  was  directly 
to  harmony  with  the  ctistomary  procedure  of 
the  International  Law  Association  with  re- 
gard to  Its  resolutions — namely,  that  an  at- 
tempt be  made  to  Induce  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  embody  such  resolutions  In  formal 
conventions  which  would  become  binding 
upon  the  signatories  upon  ratification.  Why 
was  not  this  customary  and  very  proper  prac- 
tice allowed  to  be  followed  In  this  Instance? 
Desideratum  n,  providing  for  a  conference 
of  signatories  to  consult  on  common  action 
in  case  of  a  violation  of  the  pact,  was  with- 
drawn, apparently  for  similar  reasons.  Yet 
this  proposal  shows  that  there  was  a  division 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  other  nations 
should  take  corporate  action  instead  of  each 
signatory  individually  taking  such  action  a» 
It  deemed  best.  The  matter,  however,  ap- 
parently was  not  settled  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  proposal,  for  Senator  GrLLrrrx,  In  ques- 
tioning Secretary  Stimson  (Hearings,  pt.  1. 
p.  132),  calls  attention  to  the  actual  wording 
of  subsection  4  of  the  Budapest  Articles  as 
finally  agreed  upon.  that.  In  case  of  a  viola- 
tion, "the  other  states  may"  do  all  or  any  cf 
the  thtogs  enumerated.  He  said:  "You  will 
observe  that  there  is  not  'any  or  all  of  the 
states.'  or  'each  of  the  states  may.'  or  'any 
signatory  may.'  but  'the  other  stetes  may.' " 
The  withdrawal  of  Desideratimi  II  seems  to 
Indicate  that  the  proponents  here  too  felt 
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that  thef  voold  b*  defHtttng  their  real  por* 
pca>.  tf  they  d>tf1ott^  thetr  bende  too 
patently. 

I  voold  be  the  leet  pcteon  to  wish  or  to 
attempt  to  dlicredlt  the  q>lendld  work  that 
the  XB*"TnatlODal  Law  Anodatlon  baa  been 
dolx^  to  clear  the  ground  for  convoatlonal 
agreements  between  the  naUons.  but  I  rceent 
the  implication  that  lU  resolutions  can  take 
the  place  at  such  conventional  agreementa. 
It  la  obTloui  that  from  the  brief  rteumi  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  conference  given  above 
that  the  Articles  of  Interpretation  were  by  no 
means  unanimously  adopted,  that  many 
members  felt  they  went  beyond  the  terms  of 
the  pact  and  laid  down  niles  desirable  to  be 
adopted  by  the  signatories  but  not  at  all 
obligatory  upon  them,  and  that  many  mem- 
bers were  tniTiWTtg  more  of  obligations  under 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  than 
under  the  Brland-Kellogg  Pact.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  BudJ^iest  Articles  have  no  binding 
force  upon  the  signatories  of  the  pact,  al- 
though some  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference deelred  them  to  have  that  effect. 

Certain  it  la,  too,  that  the  signatories  of 
the  pact  have  never  felt  that  they  have 
been  obligated  by  the  rules  embodied  In 
the  Budapest  articles.  The  Brland-Kellogg 
Pact  was  not  so  Interpreted  by  Great  Britain 
against  JH>en  in  the  eetabliahment  of  Man- 
chukuo  in  18S1-M.  It  was  not  so  inter- 
preted  by  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain 
against  Italy  in  the  conquest  of  Ethiopia  in 
1884-48.  when  the  Ink  was  scarcely  dry  on 
the  Budapest  articles.  It  was  not  so  Inter- 
preted by  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain 
In  the  Intervention  of  Italy.  Germany,  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
Uoa  In  the  ^MUilsh  dvll  war  of  1939-39.  It 
was  certtdnly  not  so  Interpreted  by  the  Amer- 
lean  repuhUes  when  they  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Panama  in  October  1930,  In  which 
they  "eolemjily  ratified  their  neutral  status 
tD  the  oonfllct  whith  is  disrupting  the  peace 
of  Curope."  nor  in  the  General  Declaration 
of  Neutnllty  of  the  American  republics, 
which  they  signed  at  the  same  time,  nor  In 
the  reeolutlon  creating  an  Inter-American 
Neutrality  Committee,  which  they  signed  at 
Babana  in  July  IMO. 

Therefore  It  is  not  true  to  assert,  as  did 
Senator  Comhaixt  (Conobxssional  Rkxmd. 
February  19,  1941.  p.  1168.  col.  8).  that  when 
Italy  and  Germany  agreed  to  the  terms  of 
that  pact  they  agreed  that  if  they  should 
attack  any  other  nation  In  violation  of  the 
Kellogg-Brland  Pact,  any  other  nation  which 
was  a  signatory  to  the  pact  might  svipply 
arms  and  munitions  to  the  nation  attacked 
or  Invaded. 

cowcLODnfO  BrAxncaMTS 
An  argument  might  be  adduced  for  the 
acts  authorized  by  S.  275  from  the  right  to 
Intervene  for  hiimanitarian  reasons,  but  the 
latter  Is  not  mentioned  In  S.  275.  which 
speaks  only  of  the  pxirpose  of  "national  de- 
fense," and  therefore  no  consideration  Is 
given  here  to  the  argument  based  upon  a 
-^Ight  to  Intervene  for  himianitarian  reasons. 
As  pointed  out  above,  there  Is  no  stage  be- 
tween belligerency  and  neutrality.  The  selec- 
tion of  one  of  these  two  alternatives  is  a 
matter  of  policy  connected  with  the  national 
defense  and  the  maintenance  of  national 
rights  of  the  nation  concerned.  If  hostile 
acts  are  commltteed  by  a  neutral  nation 
against  a  belligerent  nation  or  vice  versa, 
there  are  two  courses  of  action  possible  for 
the  injTired  party:  (1)  It  can  protest  and 
demand  reparations  after  the  war  for  dam- 
ages caused  by  the  Illegal  acts,  or  (2)  it  can 
answer  with  a  declaration  of  war. 

There  have  been  no  violations  of  the  neu- 
tral rights  of  the  United  States  by  Germany 
alleged  by  the  proponents  of  8.  275.  but 
former  Ambassador  James  W.  Gerard,  an 
advocate  of  the  bill,  admitted  (Hearings,  pt.  1, 
p.  187)  that  '"we  have  committed  enoti^ 
unneuttal  acts  to  Justify  their  [that  Is,  Ger- 


manyl]  declaration  of  war."  Germany  baa 
contented  herself  thus  far  with  mere  protest. 
But,  It  has  been  asserted  (for  Instance,  Com- 
aaassiOMAL  Rxcord,  Febriiary  8,  1041,  p.  490, 
col.  1)  that  these  acts  and  the  acts  permitted 
by  8.  275,  which  are  violatory  of  international 
law,  are  not  apt  to  involve  us  In  war.  because 
Germany  "Isn't  going  to  engage  us  In  com- 
bat •  •  •  uness  she  thinks  that  It  is  In 
her  beet  Interests  to  do  so."  This  line  of 
argument  involves  the  very  nulliflcatlon  of 
law.  It  is  the  phlloeophy  of  the  gangster  and 
the  racketeer,  who  believes  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  violate  law  without  scruple  becatise 
he  knows  the  police  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  interfere. 

For  a  neutral  to  become  the  arsenal  for 
belligerents  and  assist  them  openly  and  offi- 
cially in  their  war  effort  amounts  to  a  par- 
ticipation In  the  war  without  a  declaration 
of  war.  Thia  is  contrary  to  the  accepted 
fundamental  rules  of  International  law  and 
It  IB  with  bad  grace  that  a  nation  excoriates 
a  violator  of  international  law  while  at  the 
same  time  Itself  offers  a  bed  example  of  law- 
obeervance.  ' 
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Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address,  delivered  before  the  Cleveland 
Bar  Association  on  March  4  last,  by  the 
Honorable  Francis  Biddle,  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  The  subject 
was  The  Report  of  the  Attorney  General's 
Committee  on  Administrative  Procedure. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcohd, 
as  follows: 

Before  I  describe  what  the  final  report  of 
the  Attorney  General's  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  says,  I  would  like 
briefly  to  describe  the  way  the  report  itself 
came  about.  For  in  many  respects,  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  committee  is  as  significant  as 
the  report;  and  since  I  was  not  a  member 
of  the  committee  xmtil  halfway  through  its 
life,  well  after  the  methods  it  utilized  had 
been  shaped  and  agreed  upon,  I  am  not 
embarrassed  to  say  that  the  committee's  own 
procedure  points  to  some  vital  lessons  for 
those  who  might  In  the  future  wish  to  ap- 
praise and  reform  that  part  of  governmental 
machinery  which  we  call  administrative 
procedure. 

For  the  whole  process  and  Its  students 
may  be  something  like  the  elephant  and 
the  blind  men.  You  know  the  old  fable  of 
the  blind  men  who  were  walking  down  the 
road  when  an  elephant  and  his  keeper 
passed  in  the  opposite  direction.  To  the 
blind  men,  an  elephant  was  a  new  object 
and  so  they  stopped  to  examine  him.  The 
first  blind  man  ran  his  hands  caref\illy  over 


the  elephant's  ear;  the  second,  over  the 
elephant's  leg;  the  third  over  his  tall;  the 
fourth,  over  his  trunk;  and  the  fifth  along 
his  aide.  When  they  were  done  with  this, 
and  they  proceeded  on  their  jovirney,  they 
fell  to  comparing  notes.  The  first  blind 
man,  who  had  felt  the  elephant's  ear,  ex- 
claimed at  the  likeness  between  the  elephant 
and  a  huge  cabbage  leaf;  the  second,  who 
had  touched  the  leg,  insisted  that  an  ele- 
phant was  precisely  like  a  tree  trunk;  the 
third,  who  had  examined  the  tall,  held  out 
for  a  heavy  rope;  the  fotirth,  who  had  felt 
the  trunk,  damned  all  his  colleagues  and 
argued  that  an  elephant  belonged  to  the 
snake  family;  while  the  fifth,  who  had  nm 
his  hands  along  the  elephant's  side,  argued 
that  all  the  others  were  in  error — an  ele- 
phant was  a  rough,  flat,  parchment-like 
animal. 

Too  often  In  the  past,  administrative  pro- 
cedure has  been  appraised — and  reform 
sought — on  the  basis  of  scrutiny  not  differ- 
ent from  the  blind  men's.  Nor,  Indeed, 
within  the  limited  facilities  available  to  the 
ordinary  practitioner.  Is  any  other  method 
possible.  When  the  words  "administrative 
agency"  or  "administrative  procedure"  were 
uttered,  there  would  be  raised  in  the  mind 
of  each  lawyer  not  the  51  or  more  administra- 
tive agencies  directly  affecting  private  rights 
by  adjudication  of  particular  cases  or  issu- 
ance of  regulations,  but  one,  or  two,  or  at 
most  three  agencies  with  which  he  had  come 
in  contact.  And  the  administrative  process 
would  be  praised  or  damned  on  the  basis  of 
the  lawyer's  perhaps  Isolsted  experiences  with 
the  Labor  Board,  or  the  8.  E.  C.  or  the 
F.  T.  C,  or  the  I.  C.  C.  Administrative  pro- 
cediire,  like  the  elephant,  would  evoke  images 
or  emotions  in  the  mind  of  the  person  who 
had  dealt  with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
entirely  different  from  those  of  the  person 
who  dealt  with  the  Federal  Reserve,  or  the 
Office  of  Engineers  of  the  War  Department, 
or  the  Post  Office  Depfurtment  or  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service.  One  felt 
the  ear,  another  the  tail,  a  third  the  tnmk, 
a  fourth  the  leg,  and  a  fifth  the  side. 

Many  of  the  reforms  proposed  In  the  past 
have  been  based  on  this  incomplete  data. 
Some  rather  recent  ones,  in  fact,  are  incom- 
prehensible until  one  discovers  the  particular 
agencies  which  the  authors  of  the  reform 
had  in  mind. 

As  the  Committee  has  observed  In  its  re- 
port, "n^hlle  the  criticism  is  general,  the 
thought  behind  It  is  specific."  And  so  for 
almost  two  years,  the  committee,  through 
its  staff  of  investigators  made  intensive  in- 
vestigations and  studies  of  the  various  ad- 
ministrative agencies.  And  only  when  these 
had  been  completed  was  the  committee  able 
intelligently  to  frame  an  over -all  report.  For 
the  validity  of  each  criticism,  each  comment, 
and  each  proposal  had  to  be  tested  against 
the  tasks,  needs,  and  practices  of  the  par- 
ticular agency.  Often  what  appeared  to  be 
the  most  obvioiis  of  proposals,  acceptable  and 
wise,  were  found  to  be  erroneous  and  im- 
proper when  applied  to  a  particular  agency. 
It  IB  this  approach,  I  think,  which  marlu 
a  major  contribution  of  the  committee  to 
the  development  of  the  study  of  reform 
of  the  administrative  process.  Whatever 
may  iiltlmately  become  of  the  committee's 
proposals,  the  data  is  now  there  for  future 
reference,  and  the  blind  men's  approach  is 
not  necessary.  The  meat  for  one  agency 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  poison  from 
another;  and  reform  must,  to  be  successful, 
be  based  upon  the  recognition  at  least  of 
the  necessity  for  such  a  distinction. 

Within  the  limits  of  time  available,  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  sketch  adequately  what 
the  committee's  final  report  says.  I  believe 
that  its  significance  lies  at  least  in  part  in 
the  fact  that  it  begins  at  the  beginning  and 
progresses  through  to  the  end.  However 
normal  a  course  that  may  seem,  It  has  not. 
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by  and  large,  been  one  which  has  marked 
the  study  of  the  reform  of  administrative 
procedure. 

It  has  been  a  curious,  although  probably 
entirely  natural  phenomenon,  that  in  the 
past,  public,  legal,  and  legislative  attention 
_  has  been  focvised  upon  the  end  of  adminis- 
trative procedure.  Prom  the  first  the  prob- 
lem of  procedure  was  thought  to  be  almost 
exclusively  a  problem  of  Judicial  review;  the 
controversy  has  concerned  the  scope,  extent 
and  availability  of  Judicial  review  of  admin- 
istrative decisions.  Although  Judicial  re- 
view has  remained  in  the  forefront — more 
recently  there  has  been  some  shift  in  em- 
phasis— problems  related  to  formal  hearings 
prior  to  the  making  of  final  administrative 
decisions  have  occupied  some  public  atten- 
tion. Even  this  has  been  treated  In  skele- 
tonized forms — that  there  must  (or  must 
not)  be  hearings;  that  the  rules  of  evidence 
'  applicable  in  eqviity  proceedings  must  (or 
must  not)  be  followed.  And  there  the  pro- 
posed legislation  usually  stops. 

The  report  of  the  Attorney  General's  com- 
mittee reserves  these  Issues  for  their  proper 
place.  The  formal  hearing  and  Judicial  re- 
view come  at  the  end  of  administrative  pro- 
cedure. The  report  emphasizes  that  the  be- 
ginning of  the  process  Is  to  be  recognized  and 
studied  as  well. 

Thus  the  report  opens  with  a  chapter  on 
the  origins,  development,  and  characteristics 
of  the  administrative  process.  Of  course,  no 
study  or  reform  can  proceed  soundly  without 
recognition  of  the  basic  roots  oi  the  object  of 
study.  To  treat  administrative  procedure  as 
a  phenomenon  of  the  fourth  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century,  an  invention  of  perverse 
and  radical  theorists,  is  to  miss  the  place  of 
the  institution  in  our  governmental  process 
altogether.  The  report  points  out  that  some 
of  our  present  agencies  trace  their  roots  di- 
rectly to  statutes  enacted  by  the  first  session 
of  the  First  Congress.  Of  the  fifty-odd  agen- 
cies immediately  affecting  private  rights  by 
rule-malcing  or  adjudication,  the  beginnings 
of  all  but  17  lie  in  periods  prior  to  1930.  And 
the  choice  of  administrative  machinery  lay 
In  practical  respronses  to  practical  needs,  limi- 
tations upon  the  efficacy  of  fiuld  executive 
action,  constitutional  strictures  upon  the 
powers  of  courts,  the  Inability  of  leglslatiires 
to  make  the  carefiU  and  detailed  study  neces- 
sary to  meet  new  and  complex  problems,  the 
advantages  of  continuity  of  attention  and 
clearly  allocated  responsibility  which  the  ad- 
ministrative process  would  offer,  the  need  for 
large  and  specialized  organizations  to  dispose 
of  great  volumes  of  business  and  keep  neces- 
sary records — all  these,  alone  or  together,  led 
In  the  course  of  150  years,  to  legislative  choice 
of  administrative  methods  to  effectuate  de- 
sired public  policies. 

Linked  with  these  factors,  the  report  ob- 
serves, and  fiowing  from  them,  are  certain 
basic  characteristics  of  administrative  agen- 
cies which  shape  their  procedures.  The  large 
and  complex  tasks  oI  an  agency  result  In  the 
characteristic  of  their  large  size.  The  agency 
must  be  made  up  at  least  In  part  of  special- 
ists. Because  the  agency  is  chosen  for  a  par- 
tlcxUar  purpose,  it  has  an  affirmative  respon- 
sibility for  resiilts.  The  complexity  of  the 
tasks  of  each  leads  to  the  characteristic  va- 
riety of  administrative  duties,  both  within  an 
agency  and  from  agency  to  agency. 

A  consequence  of  these  charactertstlcs  is 
the  need  for  Internal  delegation.  An  agency 
is  not  and  cannot  be  a  simple  man.  The 
heads  of  the  agency  should,  the  report  recom- 
mends, delegate  internal  management,  au- 
thority to  dispose  of  routine  matters,  to  dis- 
pose of  matters  Informally,  and  to  initiate 
formal  proceedings.  Decentralization,  inso- 
far as  possible,  Is  urged.  These  recommenda- 
tions, if  followed,  would,  the  report  states,  not 
only  permit  agency  heads  to  reserve  their 
energies  for  the  more  important  taslts  of  for- 
mulating policies  and  determining  dlfiUnilt 


questions,  but  would  be  of  great  aid  to  the 
Individual  citizen  in  clearing  the  way  tot 
him  to  deal  with  persons  readily  available  and 
with  authority  to  treat  of  matters  of  concern 
to  the  citizen. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  report  is  prac- 
tical and  simple.  The  committee  observes 
that  many  of  the  irritations  with  and  sus- 
picions concerning  the  administrative  proce- 
diire  are  due  simply  to  the  Inability  of  af- 
fected citizens  to  "know  where  they  stand." 
Where  policies  and  procedures  are  not  articu- 
lated, people  suspect  arbitrary  and  caprlclovis 
action.  Often,  criticism  of  administrative 
procedure  Is  traceable  to  this  very  point.  The 
report  urges,  then,  that  agencies  publish  such 
necessary  Information  as  their  organization— 
whom  the  citizen  should  see  and  where — 
statements  of  general  policy  and  official  inter- 
pretations; and  all  available  formal  and  in- 
formal procedures.  Agencies  are  urged  to  ac- 
company decisions  with  reasoned  opinions, 
not  only  as  guides  to  outsiders  but  as  self- 
discipline  for  the  agency.  Further,  the  report 
and  the  committee's  bill  propose  to  introduce 
Into  administrative  procedure  the  present 
system  of  judicial  declaratory  Judgments  or 
rulings.  Agencies  are  to  be  empowered  to 
issue  such  rulings,  binding  on  the  party  and 
the  agency  and  Judicially  reviewable  to  the 
same  extent  as  any  final  order  of  the  agency, 
in  advance  so  that  the  citizen  need  not  pro- 
ceed at  the  risk  of  severe  penalty. 

The  third  chapter  of  the  report  treats  of  a 
phase  of  administrative  procedure  which  has 
in  the  past  been  almost  invariably  over- 
looked. Its  subject  is  "Informal  Methods  of 
Adjudication"— that  Is,  disposition  of  cases 
without  formal  hearing,  by  negotiation,  set- 
tlement, and  the  like.  Here,  more  than  at 
any  other  place,  the  significance  of  the  re- 
port lies,  as  I  have  said,  in  that  It  begins  at 
the  bcglimlng.  For  informal  adjudication  is, 
as  the  report  puts  it,  the  "lifeblood  of  ad- 
ministrative process."  Certainly  not  more 
than  five  cases  In  a  hundred  progress  to  for- 
mal hearings.  No  other  course  Is  feasible  or 
even  desirable  as  protection  of  private  citi- 
zens. A  million  gradings  of  grain  are  made 
each  year  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
110.000  locomotives  are  lnsp>ected  annually 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  the 
Veterans'  Administration  decides  100,000 
cases  a  year,  and  so  on. 

In  all  these  cases,  hearings  are  excep- 
tional or  held  not  at  all.  Even  in  cases 
thought  of  as  of  a  more  nearly  "adversary" 
t3npe,  the  issues  can  be  disposed  of  amicably; 
95  percent  of  all  Labor  Board  cases  are  settled 
without  a  hearing:  all  but  6  of  3,500  demxir- 
rage  complaints  handled  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  lead  to  agreement 
without  a  hearing. 

This  vast  and  often  overlooked  phase  of 
administrative  procedure,  the  report  urges, 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Unnecessary 
restrictions  on  informal  methods  should  be 
wiped  out;  stipulations  and  consent  proce- 
dures shoiild  be  encouraged.  And,  above  all, 
this  95 — or  perhaps  99 — percent  of  the  ad- 
ministrative adjudication  should  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind  when  reforms  are  pro- 
posed. For  If  reform  proceeds  with  a  plc- 
txire  of  administrative  adjudication  as  a  Ju- 
dicial hearing  prerequisite  to  decision,  the 
really  vital  and  effective  part  of  administra- 
tive procediu'e  Is  missed.  Informal  adjudi- 
cation must,  of  course,  bear  the  hallmark 
of  fairness,  but  should  be  simplified  and 
extended.  Unless  needless  red  tape  is  an 
end  In  Itself  and  the  cost  to  the  citizen  and 
to  the  Government  is  no  objective.  Informal 
adjudication  must  not  be  replaced. 

In  all  cases,  of  course,  matters  carmot  be 
disposed  of  informally.  Where  positions  are 
strongly  held  and  interests  clash,  formal  ad- 
judication comes  Into  play.  Chapter  IV  of 
the  report  deals  with  thU  phase  of  admin- 
istrative procedure,  and  Its  recommendations 
are  embodied  In  title  in  of  the  committee's 
bill. 


The  committee  saw  as  the  basic  problem 
of  formal  adjudicaUon  the  fact  that  agency 
heads  carmot.  as  a  practical  matter,  them- 
selves hear  and  decide  each  case  which  comea 
before  the  agency.  The  issue  then  becomes — 
how  shall  the  responsibility  of  hearing  and 
decision  be  allocated?  Different  agencies 
have  sought  to  solve  the  problem  In  different 
ways.  The  device  of  a  delegated  hearing  of- 
ficer, variously  named  and  with  varying  pow- 
ers, has  usually  been  utlllaed.  These  hearing 
officers  ordinarily  have  Issued  reports  that 
are  given  varying  degrees  of  weight  by  the 
agencies,  and  are  often  merely  "advisory." 
When  exceptions  have  been  taken,  agency 
heads,  again,  have  been  xmable  to  read  the 
record  In  Its  entirety  and  with  care,  and  so 
analysvs  or  review  attorneys  or  clerics  have 
been  used. 

But  these  devices  have  led  to  major  de> 
fects;  there  has  been  no  clear  responsibility 
for  decision;  anonymity  has  been  a  conse- 
quence. Persons  who  have  heard  the  evi- 
dence have  not  played  an  Important  part  in 
deciding  the  case.  Conversely,  persoiu  par- 
ticipating in  the  decision  have  not  heard  or 
seen  the  witnesses,  and  parties  have  not  had 
an  opportimlty  of  addressing  arguments  to 
them. 

When  this  Is  recognized  as  the  basic  prob- 
lem, the  solution  becomes  comparatively  sim- 
ple. The  committee  proposes  to  emphasiae 
the  role  of  the  pwrson  who  hears  and  sees 
the  witnesses.  It  proposes  that  he  shall  be 
Independent  and  of  high  caliber,  and  that  his 
decision  shall  become  an  Important  part  of 
administrative  adjudication.  In  effect,  he  has 
the  status  of  an  equity  trial  judge. 

In  part,  these  proposals  are  to  be  realized 
by  administrative  devices.  Hearing  officers — 
to  be  known  as  hearing  commissioners — are 
to  be  attached  to  each  agency.  They  are  to 
receive  reasonably  high  salaries  to  attract 
capable  men.  These  salaries — of  $7,500  a 
year — are  to  be  fixed,  and  the  commissioners 
are  to  have  tenure  at  7  years,  removable  only 
for  cause.  In  order  to  assure  their  independ- 
ence, though  nominated  by  the  agency  which 
they  are  to  serve,  they  are  to  be  appointed, 
after  Investigation  of  their  qualifications, 
only  by  the  Office  of  Federal  Admimstratlve 
Procedure.  This  office,  whose  creation  Is  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  report  and  bill, 
is  to  be  composed  of  a  director,  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate;  a  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
designated  by  Its  chief  Justice;  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  United  States  Courts,  who 
is  chosen  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

The  heating  commissioners  are  to  have  full 
powers  to  conduct  and  Initially  decide  cases. 
In  general,  the  relationship  between  the  hear- 
ing commissioner  and  the  agency  heads  Is  to 
he  similar  to  that  between  trial  judges  and 
appellate  courts.  Unless  specific  exceptions 
are  taken  to  It,  a  hearing  commissioner's  de- 
cision Lb  to  be  final.  Because  the  hearing 
commissioner  is  In  the  best  position  to  ob- 
serve the  witnesses  and  resolve  oonflicU, 
agency  heads  are  urged  to  be  reluctant  to 
disturb  a  hearing  commissioner's  findings  of 
fact.  Agency  heads  are  expressly  permitted, 
where  the  exceptions  are  to  findings  of  fact, 
to  limit  their  inquiry  and  examination  of  the 
record  to  the  issue  whether  the  findings  are 
clearly  wrong. 

By  these  methods  the  committee  hope  to 
establish  a  responsible.  Independent,  and  able 
corps  of  administrative  Judges  who  wlU  as- 
sure objective,  fair,  and  capable  decision  of 
individual  cases.  Review  attorneys  should  be 
unnecessary,  as  they  are  to  appellate  judges. 
Responsibility  for  decision  should  be  clearly 
allocated  and  vested  In  the  hands  of  those 
best  fitted  by  appointment  and  duties  to 
decide. 

In  its  chapter  on  administrative  rule  mak- 
ing, the  committee  report  traces  carefully  tb* 
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litotory  ABd  eoirent  practices.  It  obMrres 
that  bearlBga.  both  fonnal  and  informal,  arc 
now  xisually  held  where  the  economic  effect  ot 
m  pgopoaed  rxile  is  direct  and  Immediate.  It 
points  out  that  many  agencies  hold  hearings 
where  none  are  required.  It  analyzes  the  ex- 
tenalTe  current  use  of  investigations,  studies, 
conferences,  and  consultations  which  pre- 
cede the  issuance  of  regulations. 

The  committee  report  concludes  that  a 
blanket  requirement  of  public  hearings  as  a 
eondltkm  precedent  to  rule  making  is  tinde- 
Birable.  Minor  and  nonoontroverslal  rules 
require  no  such  hearings;  often,  where  the 
subject  matter  is  technical,  hearings  are  use- 
less. Many  private  interests  have  found  that 
consultations  and  conferences  afford  a  better 
means  of  communicating  their  views.  But 
the  committee,  in  its  report,  and  in  its  bill. 
does  ptopoee  to  extend  the  availability  of 
outside  participation  in  rule  making.  This 
la  does  by  recommending  a  provision  that 
the  effectiveness  of  regulations  be  deferred, 
except  in  special  circumstances,  for  45  days 
after  publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 

This  should  afford  an  opporttinlty  to  all 
persons  both  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  rule  and  to  ottn  additional  views  and 
criticisms  before  the  rule  becomes  appli- 
cable to  them.  Further,  the  committee  pro- 
poses to  permit  Interested  fwrtles  to  petition 
for  the  Issuance,  amendment,  or  repeal  of 
rules.  Agencies  must,  it  is  recommended, 
annually  report  to  Congress  concerning  the 
disposition  of  these  petitions.  The  commit- 
tee concludes,  however,  that  Judicial  review 
of  rules  and  regulations,  except  through  the 
normal  channels  now  available,  is  undesir- 
able, and  that  proposals  to  obtain  such  re- 
view in  advance  of  an  actual  case  or  con- 
troversy are  unwise. 

TO  asBia-e  a  continuing  stiidy  of  admln- 
tatratlve  procedure,  to  achieve  further  uni- 
formity, and  to  serve  as  clearinghouse  for 
complaints  and  administrative  Information 
ooncenilng  practices  and  procedures,  the 
eommlttee  proposes  to  create  an  Office  of 
Mderal  Administrative  Procedure,  which  I 
have  already  mentioned  in  relation  to  the 
^ipolntment  of  hearing  commissioners.  In 
addltkm,  the  committee's  report  Includes  a 
diapter  devoted  to  scores  of  detailed  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  procedures  of 
each  of  the  agencies  which  it  studied.  These 
TCcommendatlons  supplement  the  general 
recommendations  proposed  in  the  rest  of  the 
report  and  in  the  committee  bilL  Attached 
to  the  report  as  exhibit  1  is  a  draft  of  the 
committee  bill,  which  has  been  mtroduced 
by  Senators  Van  Mtrra  and  Hatch  aa  8.  676. 
The  bill,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  passing, 
divided  into  four  titles,  proposes  the  creation 
of  an  Office  of  Federal  Admlristrative  Pro- 
cedure, the  Issuance  of  certain  types  of  rules 
and  administrative  information,  the  deferred 
eflectlveness  of  regiilatlons.  the  establishment 
of  bearing  ctHnmlsioners,  and  the  use  of 
declaratory  rulings. 

Only  brief  time  la  left  for  a  few  words  upon 
the  points  of  diffoence  among  the  committee 
members.  In  general,  there  was  luianimlty 
on  so  much  of  the  report  which  I  have  dia- 
coned.  Upon  general  objectives  there  waa 
thorough  agreement.  At  three  points,  there 
was  eome  measure  of  disagreement. 

The  first  concerned  the  separation  of  func- 
tions. All  of  us  agreed  that  separation  of 
fudging  and  prosecuting  is  deelrable.  Tlie 
majority  of  the  committee  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  propoaals  for  the  delegation  of 
power  to  initiate  formal  aetian.  the  provision 
for  Independent-hearing  oommlasioners  who 
are  to  engage  In  no  administrative  aetlvltlea 
other  than  hearing  and  deciding,  and  the 
recommendation  that  persons  irtio  inveetl- 
gatte  and  prosecute  are  to  have  no  part  In 
deciding.  aooompUah  a  real  and  effective  in- 
ternal separation.  It  concluded  that  qpUt- 
ting  agendce  farther,  so  aa  to  eatabllah  aep- 
•rato  quasi-Judicial  bodies  Independent  of 
administrative  control,  would  be  undesirable 


tn  its  production  of  confusion.  In  its  dilu- 
tion of  responsibility,  and  in  its  adverse  ef- 
fects upon  effectuation  of  legislative  policies. 
Pointing  to  the  I.  C.  C,  the  committee  ma- 
jority concluded  that  fairness  and  lack  of 
bias  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  com- 
bination of  functions  vrtthin  a  single  agency. 
Pour  members  out  of  eleven — Chief  Justice 
Oroner.  in  a  separate  statement,  and  Messrs. 
McFarland,  Stason,  and  VanderbUt,  in  a  Joint 
additional  statement— expressed  the  view  that 
complete  external  separation  is  a  desirable 
ultimate  goal.  While  they  state  that  such 
separation  is  not  In  all  cases  now  feasible  cr 
possible,  they  propose  that  separation  be 
aimed  at  in  a  long-run  program. 

There  was  also  a  measure  of  disagreement, 
not  entirely  easy  of  identiflcatlon,  concern- 
ing Judicial  review.      The  majorty  of  the  com- 
mittee found  that  either  by  express  statutory 
provision   or   by  Judicial   decisions,   Judicial 
review  is  now  almost  invariably  available  in 
some  form  or  other.    It  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  real  function  of  Judicial  review  could 
not  be  to  assiu-e  correct  decisions  in  each 
case,  but  was  to  guard  against  arbitrary  ad- 
ministrative action.    It  found  that  the  meth- 
ods, as  well  as  the  scope  of  Judicial  review, 
had  in  the  past  been  pieced  out  by  the  courts 
themselves  in  response  to  the  particular  needs 
of    the    particular    situation.    It    concluded 
that,  In  general,  the  substantial  evidence  rtile 
was  an  adequate  safeguard,  and  that  blanket 
changes  in  the  scope  of  review  would  be  un- 
wise.   It   pointed    cut    that    there    may    be 
legislation  providing  for  varying  degrees  of 
review   according   to   special   circumstances, 
but  that  this  was  a  legislative  matter  requir- 
ing careful,  individual  examination. 

I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  the  disagreement 
of  Messrs.  McFarland,  Stason,  and  VanderbUt 
with  these  views  is  largely  one  of  emphasis. 
They  And  the  present  system  of  case-to-case 
Judicial  decision  haphazard.  They  express 
concern  that  the  substantial  evidence  rule 
may  lie  reduced  simply  to  a  requirement  that 
findings  of  fact  be  conclxislve  if  supported  by 
some  evidence — no  matter  how  convlclng  the 
contrary  evidence.  They  propose  that  Con- 
gress classify  types  of  cases  and  provide  vary- 
ing degrees  of  review  for  varying  types. 

Finally,  the  committee  disagreed  concern- 
ing the  desirability  of  a  legislative  code  of 
fair  procedure.   As  I  have  said,  the  niajority  of 
the  committee  attached  the  draft  of  a  bill 
embodying  certain  specific  recommendations. 
Messrs.  McFarland.  Stason,  and  VanderbiH,  in 
turn,  proposed  a  comprehensive  code  cover- 
ing  all  phases  of  administrative  procedure. 
Its  design  is  to  identify  the  basic  considera- 
tions and  express  them  in  legislative  state- 
ments  of   policy.     This  proposed   code,    at- 
tached to  the  report,  has  been  introduced  as 
8.  874  by  Senators  Van  Nuts  and  Hatch.    The 
majority  of  the  committee,  however,  felt  that 
It  had  included  in  its  bill  all  recommenda- 
tions which  were  subject  to  legislative  treat- 
ment, that   other   recommendations  in   the 
text  of  the  report  should  also  serve  as  guides, 
but  that  to  reduce  these  to  generalized  legis- 
lative terms  was  unwise  in  view  of  the  varying 
needs  of  the  agencies. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  here  the  differ- 
ebces  in  the  views  of  the  committee  members. 
These  differences  will  be  amply  explored  by 
others,  both  at  the  hearings  on  the  alterna- 
tive bills  and  among  members  of  the  bar.  It 
Is  right  that  these  varying  views — or  em- 
phases— be  analysed.  But  all  the  meml>ers  of 
the  committee  agree  that  the  differences 
should  not  be  exploited.  In  many  respects 
what  is  most  important  about  the  work  of 
the  committee  is  what  has  been  agreed  on  by 
an.  The  many  points  of  agreement  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  If  progress  is  to  be  made. 
For  the  time  has  come  for  the  problems  of 
administrative  procedure  to  I9e  solved  not  by 
expletives  and  epithets,  but  by  dlspassloned 
analyais  and  understanding.  And  at  the  risk 
of  lack  of  modesty  In  my  own  behalf,  but  in 
admiration  for  the  work  of  each  of  my  col- 


leagues on  the  committee,  and  its  patient  and 
brilliant  chairman,  now  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson,  and  of  Mr.  Walter 
Gelhom,  the  Director,  and  his  able  staff,  I 
wish  to  express  my  firm  conviction  that  now, 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  27  monographs 
of  the  conunittee's  staff,  and  the  committee'* 
report  at  hand,  we  have  the  materials  avail- 
able for  that  dlspassloned  analysis  and  im- 
derstandlng  with  which  we  can  improve  the 
administrative  process  into  a  more  vital  and 
useful  tool  of  effective  democratic  govern- 
ment. 


America's  Heart  Is  Sound 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

or  NEW  JX8SET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  March  6  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13).  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  BERNARD  POSTAL 


Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Bernard  Postal  entitled  "America's 
Heart  Is  Sound,"  which  appeared  in  the 
February  19  issue  of  the  Christian  Cen- 
tury. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Century  of  February  19, 
1041] 
Amzrica's  Hxabt  Is  Soxnrol 
(By  Bernard  Postal) 
Doloroiis  though  1939  and  1940  were  with 
news  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man  overseas, 
here  at  home  there  accumulated  a  vast  num- 
ber of  isolated  but  kindred  happenings  which 
in  simi  are  indicative  of  the  deep-rooted  at- 
tachment of  Americans  to  Justice,  amity,  and 
understanding  among  all  the  races  and  creeds 
that  make  up  the  American  people.  Since 
the  strength  of  this  feeling  is  vital  to  the 
future  of  democracy  in  America,  I  have  vm- 
dertaken  to  assay  its  intensity  by  assembling 
a  variety  of  representative  incidents  of  inter- 
faith  good  will  in  action  which  go  to  prove 
that,  by  and  large,  firm  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  religious  equality  remains  a  basic 
conviction  of  the  American  people. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  expression 
of  good  will  in  action  during  the  years  of  this 
survey  was  the  frequency  with  which  Chris- 
tians voluntarily  contributed  to  Jewish  Insti- 
tutions and  the  succession  of  Jewish  bene- 
factions to  Christian  agencies.  In  Indiana 
there  lives  a  Christian  who  has  been  fulfilling 
an  ancient  Biblical  precept — to  give  a  tenth 
of  one's  possessions  to  the  priesthood  and 
the  temple — by  making  a  sizable  contribution 
each  year  for  the  past  3  years  to  the  National 
Federation  of  Temple  Sisterhoods.  Each  year 
the  contribution  comes  with  a  neatly  print- 
ed note:  "This  iiumble  offering  is  a  moet 
willing  tithe." 

Somewhere  in  Newark.  N.  J.,  there  is  a 
Jewish  boy  who  is  being  educated  for  the 
rabbinate  in  part  with  funus  contributed 
annually  by  a  Catholic  priest.  When  an 
annxial  scholarship  fund  of  $6,000  for  Newark 
boys  attending  Yeshiva  College  was  estab- 
lished, Monsignor  John  G.  Delaney.  rector  of 
St.  Patrick  s  Cathedral,  Newark,  pledged  $aOO 
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to  the  fund  yearly.  Paralleling  this  incident 
Is  the  story  recently  told  In  the  Catholic 
magazine  The  Sign  about  a  well-known 
Jewish  attorney  who  made  it  possible  for  a 
poor  Catholic  yovmgster  to  study  for  the 
priesthood.  The  boy  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
lawyer  asking  for  help  but  forgot  to  give  nis 
address.  The  lawyer  then  consvilted  a  priest, 
who  found  the  tx)y.  Now  the  Jewish  lawyer 
is  pajring  for  the  lad's  education  and  clothes 
and  is  providing  him  with  a  regular  allow- 
ance. 

Not  so  many  months  ago  the  Catholic  Youth 
Organization  awarded  4-year  scholarships  at 
its  Lewis  School  of  Aeronautics,  Lockport.  ni.. 
to  three  imderprivileged  Chicago  Jewish  boys 
selected  by  the  B'nal  B'rlth  Youth  Organiza- 
tion of  Chicago.  Mornlngslde  College,  a 
Methodist  institution  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
informed  the  local  Jewish  community  that 
the  college  wanted  more  Jewish  students,  and. 
in  order  to  get  them,  would  establish  several 
scholarships  for  Jewish  l)oys.  The  Jewish 
community  then  not  only  imdertook  to  un- 
derwrite the  scholarships  itself  but  made  a 
survey  of  recent  graduates  of  Sioux  City  High 
School  to  see  whether  any  of  them  needed 
financial  help  to  enter  Mornlngslde  College. 

In  an  era  when  reports  of  suffering,  perse- 
cution, and  violence  are  the  steady  fare  of 
newspaper  readers,  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, showing  man's  humanity  to  man,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  played  down.  Such 
stories  may  not  matce  headlines,  but  they 
do  make  good  wiU.  The  colored  population 
of  Greensboro,  N.  C.  has  Just  acquired  its 
own  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  thanks  to  the  gen- 
erosity of  Caesar  Cone  II,  who  gave  $65,000 
for  the  structure  in  honor  of  two  Negro  em- 
ployees who  had  worked  in  his  family  for 
38  years.  When  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church 
in  Washington.  D.  C ,  waa  badly  damaged  by 
fire,  the  Foundry  Methodist  Church,  which 
had  been  established  in  the  same  year  as 
St.  Peter's — 1820 — subscribed  $600  for  the  re- 
pair fund  of  the  Catholic  house  of  prayer. 

SEAUTT   IN  GOOD  WILL 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  Jackson,  Miss.,  was  re- 
cently presented  with  a  12-acre  estate  called 
Felsenthal  Springs  by  the  Felsenthal  famUy 
of  Memphis,  prominent  Tennessee  Jews.  In 
Pittsburgh  the  Jewish  community  was  deeply 
stirred  when  the  late  Harold  J.  Lewis,  a  non- 
Jew,  bequeathed  $30,000  to  three  Jewish 
Institutions. 

The  late  Morton  L.  Adler.  a  Jewish  manu- 
facturer, who  bequeathed  his  $1,000,000 
estate  to  charity,  epitomized  the  spirit  un- 
derlying these  manifestations  of  interfaith 
beneficence  when  he  remarked  in  his  will 
that  "a  testator  renders  scant  honor  to  his 
own  church  and  his  own  relatives  if  he  makes 
them  his  sole  beneficiaries  and  neglects  the 
great  general  public,  from  whom  his  wealth 
really  comes.  If  the  expression  of  this  belief 
ever  becomes  standard  for  fair-minded  testa- 
tors, the  brotherhood  of  man  will  assume 
reality."  Charles  Culpeper,  a  Protestant, 
seconded  Adler's  sentiments  by  making  Cath- 
olic, Jewish,  and  Protestant  charities  the 
principal  heirs  of  his  $8,000,000  stock  hold- 
ings in  a  soft-drink  bottling  company. 

Another  major  inspiration  for  individual 
and  collective  magnanimity  cutting  across 
racial  and  creedal  boundaries  is  the  growing 
awareness  that  the  refugee  problem  is  com- 
mon to  all  faiths. 

Outstanding  among  such  Interfaith  gifts 
was  the  $250,000  which  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal  for  Refugees  and  Overseas  Needs  do- 
nated to  Protestant  and  Catholic  agencies  for 
the  benefit  of  Chrietlan  refugees.  From  the 
proceeds  of  its  1939  campaign,  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal  gave  $125,000  to  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  In  America 
on  behalf  of  Protestant  refugees  and  an  equal 
amount  to  Pope  Pius  xn,  to  be  used  for 
Catholic  refugees  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Pope  Pixis  XI. 


CBSBTXAN  am  TO  JXWISH  BXTtTCnS 

In  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Catholic,  Protestant, 
and  Jewish  women  are  Jointly  sponsoring  the 
Open  Door  Shop,  a  unique  and  typically 
American  effort  to  help  Evirope's  war  refugees. 
The  Open  Door  Shop  sells  baked  goods,  pre- 
serves, handicraft,  and  gift  novelties  made  by 
women  refugees  who  have  lieen  retrained  by 
the  Rochester  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Refugees.  These  instances  of  generosity  have 
been  duplicated  by  others  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  Bishop  Eugene  J.  McGuinness, 
of  the  Catholic  diocese  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  an- 
nounced that  the  Nazareth  Catholic  Orphan- 
age at  Raleigh  would  be  wiUing  to  house  200 
Jewish  children  from  Germany. 

At  the  height  of  a  campaign  rally  for  Jew- 
ish refugees  in  Decatur.  111.,  Dr.  Edward  S. 
Boyer,  president  of  the  church  council,  ap- 
peared unsolicited  and  offered  his  cooperation. 
As  a  result  the  council  sent  a  letter  to  aU 
church  members  advising  those  who  cared  to 
make  their  contribution  to  the  American 
Jewish  Joint  distribution  committee.  A 
Christian  couple  who  heard  Dr.  Abba  HiUel 
Silver,  national  chairman  of  the  United  Pal- 
estine Appeal,  speak  in  a  Los  Angeles  syna- 
gogue, sent  him  a  check  for  $50  and  the  wife's 
wedding  ring,  together  with  a  letter  offering 
to  house  two  German-Jewish  children.  Uni- 
versalist  Sunday-school  children  throughout 
the  country  have  been  contributing  nickels 
and  dimes  for  the  aid  of  Jewish  refugee  chil- 
dren as  part  of  the  third  annual  friendship 
program  of  the  General  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Unlversalist  Church.  At  Notre 
Dame  University  a  group  of  Catholic  students 
arranged  for  a  penny-a-day  drive  to  raise  a 
special  sum  toward  the  rescue-through-emi- 
gration work  of  the  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid 
Society. 

SCOUTS  DO  THEia  OOOD  DXZD 

Even  more  striking  is  the  impressive  array 
of  incidents  portraying  good  wUl  in  action 
that  can  be  cited  in  the  sphere  of  human  re- 
lations. Last  8epteml>er  a  fire  broke  out  in 
Temple  Emanuel,  the  largest  synagogue  In 
Passaic,  N.  J.  First  to  reach  the  fiamlng 
structixre  was  a  priest.  Rev.  William  V. 
Dunne,  pastor  of  St.  Nicholas  Church.  Ig- 
noring danger  to  himself,  he  rushed  into  the 
synagogue  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  the  sacred 
Torah  scrolls  and  other  ritual  objects.  As  a 
token  of  gratitude.  District  Grand  Lodge,  No. 
4,  of  B'nal  B'rlth  sent  a  contribution  to  the 
Mount  Carmel  Gxiild,  Father  Dunne's  favorite 
Catholic  charity.  Of  a  piece  with  this  was 
the  act  of  32-year-old  Father  Paul  Meinecke, 
of  San  Francisco's  St.  Boniface  Church,  who, 
though  Just  recovered  from  a  6  months'  siege 
of  staphylococcus  septicemia,  volunteered  two 
bottles  of  his  blood,  6  weeks  after  leaving  the 
hospital,  to  Sheldon  BeUafsky,  12-year-old 
Chicago  Jewish  youngster,  whose  life  de- 
pended on  blood  from  someone  who  had 
recovered  from  the  dread  disease. 

It  was  the  same  spirit  that  motivated  the 
all- Jewish  Boy  Scout  Troop  119  in  St.  Louis  to 
adopt  Walter  C.  Gregory,  a  young  Christian 
who  had  suddenly  gone  blind.  The  yotmg- 
sters  not  only  took  him  into  their  troop  but 
taught  him  to  walk  the  streets  of  his  neigh- 
Ixirhood  and  raised  the  funds  needed  to  pro- 
cvire  him  a  Seeing  Eye  dog  and  to  send  him 
to  Morrlstown,  N.  J.,  to  he  trained  in  the  use 
of  the  animal.  David  Utz,  16-year-old  Catho- 
Uc  high-school  student  from  Rochester,  Minn., 
who  won  State-wide  fame  with  a  prize-win- 
ning oration  called  The  Worth  of  the  Jew 
and  had  invitations  to  repeat  it  before  many 
civic  bodies,  repeated  it  again  Ijefore  a  record- 
breaking  throng  in  St.  Paul,  where  the  B'nal 
B'rlth  lodge  and  its  youth  affiliate,  Aleph 
Zadik  Aleph,  gave  him  a  public  reception, 
with  the  priest  who  had  baptized  Utz  among 
those  present.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Sprague,  a 
Protestant  and  a  World  War  veteran,  has 
never  been  on  Hobby  Lobby,  but  he  ought 
to  be.  for  this  Bridgeport,  Coim.,  physician 


makes  it  his  hobby  to  identify,  care  for,  and 
decorate  the  graves  of  Jewish  war  veterans  In 
his  city. 

That  these  rre  not  exceptional  illustrations 
of  good  will  in  action  is  evidenced  by  numer- 
ous Incidents  in  the  field  of  religiovts  coopera« 
tion.  Last  winter  a  tornado  ripped  through 
AllMiny,  Oa..  but  it  failed  to  tear  out  any  of 
the  good  will  which  has  existed  there  for  gen- 
erations. One  of  the  buUdings  rased  by  the 
storm  was  Temple  B'nal  Israel,  whose  con- 
gregation was  invited  to  meet  in  four  dif- 
ferent churches,  the  Pint  Baptist  Church  In 
March,  the  First  Methodist  Churcli  in  April, 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  May.  and 
the  Christian  Science  Church  in  June.  In 
Columbus,  Ohio,  the  First  Methodist  Church 
held  services  for  many  months  in  the  Bryden 
Road  Temple  while  its  church  was  t>eing  re- 
built after  a  fire.  And  in  San  Jose.  Calif., 
a  Jewish  congregaticn  whose  synagogue  was 
destroyed  by  fire  is  holding  Friday  evening 
services  at  the  First  Congregational  Church 
and  Sunday-school  classes  at  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Because  of  this  spirit  of  fellowship  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
which  seeks  to  further  the  ideals  symlxilired 
by  such  incidents  of  good  wlU.  is  richer  by 
$750.  For  many  years  Shrevcport's  First 
Methodist  Church  used  the  vestry  room  of 
Temple  B'nal  Zion  for  its  Sunday  morning 
meetings.  Recently,  when  the  Methodists 
completed  an  annex  to  their  building,  a  check 
for  $750  was  sent  to  the  temple  in  apprecia- 
tion of  its  hospitality.  The  temple  declined 
to  accept  the  gift  and  suggested  instead  that 
the  temple  and  church  Join  in  giving  the 
money  to  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews. 

COOPXaATION   IN  THXOLOCICAL  STXTDT 

Acting  on  the  theory  that  such  refreshing 
examples  of  good  will  in  action  need  not  be 
exceptional  if  the  representatives  of  the  dif- 
ferent creeds  knew  more  about  each  other's 
religious  practices  and  ol^servances.  two  en- 
couraging movements  in  the  sphere  of  inter- 
denominational study  have  been  launched  in 
New  York  City. 

The  first  of  these,  the  Institute  of  Interde- 
nominational Studies,  founded  at  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America,  brings  to- 
gether more  than  200  Catholic.  Protestant, 
and  Jewish  theologians  for  weekly  studies  of 
the  religious  contributions  of  the  various  de- 
nominations and  a  disctission  of  their  com- 
mon spheres  of  action,  with  distinguished 
Christian  and  Jewish  scholars  acting  as  lec- 
turers. At  the  same  time  several  hundred 
Protestant.  Catholic,  and  Jewish  women, 
meeting  alternately  in  a  synagogue,  a  Protes- 
tant church,  and  a  Catholic  church,  are  at- 
tending a  series  of  meetings,  sponsored  by 
the  women's  committee  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews,  at  which  the 
services,  customs,  and  worship  of  the  three 
faiths  are  explained  and  studied. 

Another  notable  example  in  this  field 
which  deserves  mention  u  the  Interesting 
experiment  of  the  Conunission  on  American 
Citizenship  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America.  As  part  of  its  program  for  the 
building  of  American  citizenship,  this  com- 
mission has  been  preparing  articles  and  radio 
dramas  emphasizing  the  historic  good-wiU 
relations  Ijetween  Catholics  and  non-Catho- 
lics in  the  United  States.  This  material  has 
been  given  wide  cturency  in  pulilications 
reaching  himdreds  of  thousands  of  children 
in  Catholic  parochial  schools.  In  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  Young  Catholic  Messenger  there 
appeared  a  slcetch  based  on  the  fact  that  a 
Jewish  merchant  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y..  had 
saved  Niagara  University,  a  Catholic  college, 
from  losing  its  property  through  foreclosure. 

rOSmUNG    MtrrUaL   TTNOESSTANDtNO 

In  line  with  this  trend  toward  furthering 
mutual  understanding  by  a  more  Intimate 
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knowledge  of  the  religious  mores  of  other 
Xaitha,  Unlversallst  Sunday-school  children 
tills  year  visited  synagogues,  had  rabbis  speak 
at  their  Sunday  schools,  and  invited  Jewish 
mothers  to  explain  the  preparations  for  the 
Passover  and  the  Sabbath.  Rabbi  Albert  O. 
Baum,  of  Congregation  Oemlluth  Chaseodlm. 
Alexandria,  La.,  has  been  distributing  to  his 
congregation  copies  of  Catholic  Action  of  the 
South.  New  Orleans  archdlocesan  weekly,  as 
a  means  of  familiarizing  Jews  with  the  re- 
ligious life  of  Catholics.  Dr.  Edgar  AUen 
Lowther,  pastor  of  the  Temple  Methodist 
Church  In  San  Francisco,  recently  Inaugu- 
rated a  system  of  publishing  notices  about  all 
Jewish  holidays  in  the  official  calendar  of  his 
church. 

In  several  public  high  schools  in  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis,  the  coincidence  of  the 
Christmas  and  H^niifc^oh  (Jewish  feast  of 
light)  festivals  In  1940  was  made  the  occa- 
sion for  a  combined  school  observance.  Han- 
^kkah  hymns  and  Christmas  carols  were 
sung  by  the  students  during  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  two  holidays.  Last  Rosh  Hasba- 
nah  (Jewish  New  Year),  that  portion  of  the 
service  known  as  the  "Shofar  service"  was 
read  and  sung  before  the  entire  student  body 
at  Hendrix  College  in  Conway.  Ark.,  whose 
enrollment  of  600  Includes  but  two  Jews. 

Interreliglotis  cooperation  In  conununlty 
projects  Is  another  evidence  of  good  will  In 
action.  A  back-yards  neighborhood  co\incll 
In  Chicago's  packing-house  district,  organized 
by  Saul  Alinsky,  a  Jewish  sociologist,  with 
the  backing  of  Catholic  Bishop  Bernard  Shell, 
has  grown  to  national  proportions  as  a  means 
of  reconciling  conflicting  religious,  political, 
and  economic  Interests  in  depressed  indus- 
trial areas.  A  commtmlty  college  In  Bridge- 
port. Conn.,  staffed  by  volunteers  consisting 
at  Protestant.  Catholic,  and  Jewish  clergy- 
men, gives  adults  a  cultural  education  for 
$5  a  year. 

miBIDS  IWZNSeHZFS 

The  Fireside  Forums  have  taken  deep  root 
in  Oary.  Ind..  where  groups  of  12  to  18  per- 
sons— Catholics.  Protestants.  Jews;  Negroes, 
Italians.  Germans.  Finns.  Slavs,  Swedes,  and 
representatives  of  other  racial  groups — meet 
regularly  In  each  other's  homes  for  a  friendly 
Infonnal  discussion  of  problems  common  to 
them  all.  The  Fonmi  for  Understanding  In 
Fresno.  Calif.,  enables  a  priest,  minister,  and 
rabbi  to  appear  together  on  the  radio  weekly 
to  explain  how  these  three  faiths  feel  about 
matters  of  doctrine,  social  problems,  and 
current  events. 

Singly  such  episodes  may  mean  much  or 
little,  but  collectively  they  prove  beyond 
doubt  that  the  "ordinary  folks"  of  America. 
the  people  who  make  America  what  It  Is,  and 
who  believe  in  democracy  and  all  that  it  rep- 
resents, retain  as  an  Integral  part  of  their 
way  of  life  decent,  kindly,  humanitarian,  and 
deep-rooted  religious  instincts  and  senti- 
ments, despite  al'  propagandlstlc  attempts  to 
make  them  otherwise. 


Uase-Lend  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NOKTH  CABOLDf  A 
IN  "niS  SENATE  OF  THE  XTNTTED  STATES 


Thursday,  March  6  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13).  1941 


JtADtO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  R. 
REYNOLDS.  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.    BCr.  President,  I  ask 
utiftpimninf  cozisent  to  have  published  In 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  from  Washing- 
ton Tuesday  evening,  March  4,  over  the 
red  network  of  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.,  on  H.  R.  1776,  generally  known 
as  the  lend-lease  bUL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen:  For 
the  past  several  weeks  you  have  beard  dis- 
cussed many  times  a  bill  which  is  now  under 
consideration  here  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, entitled  "H.  B.  1776.  A  bill  to  further 
promote  the  defense  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes."  This  is  one  piece  of  pro- 
posed legislation  on  which  every  American 
should  be  thoroughly  Informed. 

Tills  bill  has  been  misnamed.  It  Is  posi- 
tively not  a  national-defense  bill.  It  is  purely 
and  simply  a  bill  providing  for  our  giving 
away  under  the  guise  of  lending  or  leasing, 
our  implements  of  national  defense.  There 
Is  not  one  word  In  this  bill  providing  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  national  defense  of  our 
Nation.  Those  of  you  who  have  read  the  bill 
know  that  It  proposes  to  manufacture  for  for- 
eign countries,  to  give  to  foreign  countries. 
Implements  of  defense  manufactiired  In  this 
cotintry.  If  you  haven't  read  the  bill  you 
should.  If  you  havent  a  copy  of  this  bill 
then  write  me  and  I  will  gladly  provide  you 
with  one. 

For  many  months  we  heard  on  every  side  a 
great  hue  and  cry  for  national  defense.  We 
were  told  by  our  experts,  both  in  the  Army 
and  Navy,  that  we  were  woefully  weak  in  the 
matter  of  armaments;  that  our  Air  Corps  was 
not  what  it  should  be,  that  our  Navy  was  not 
sufllcient.  and  so  forth.  But  In  recent  weeks 
we  never  hear  our  own  national  defense  men- 
tioned any  more.  On  the  contrary  all  we  hear 
now  is  how  we  can  best  strengthen  the  na- 
tional defense  of  other  nations. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  giving  of  our 
defense  weapons  to  foreign  governments;  re- 
pairing or  reconditioning  in  this  country  ships 
of  foreign  countries;  and  it  further  provides 
for  our  communicating  to  foreign  govern- 
ments any  defense  Information  which  we 
may  have,  and  mind  you — all  of  this  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

Some  esy  that  our  first  line  of  defense  is 
in  Europe.  I  say  that  our  first  line  of  defense 
Is  right  here  at  home.  If  this  bill,  H.  R.  1776. 
is  enacted  into  law  It  will  acknowledge  ovir 
dependence  upon  Great  Britain,  whereas,  we 
obtained  our  Independence  from  Great  Britain 
by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  1776.  1 
for  one  am  not  willing  to  recogntee  our  de- 
pendence or  our  continued  preservation  upon 
the  armed  forces  of  any  nation  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.  We  must  depend  cmly  upon  our 
own  strength  and  Western  Hemisphere  soli- 
darity. 

In  one  breath  we  tell  the  republics  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  that  we  are  so  power- 
ful that  we  will  protect  them  against  any 
aggressor.  In  the  same  breath  we  tell  the 
world  that  we  are  so  weak  that  we  must 
depend  entirely  upon  the  British  Navy — and 
that  If  the  British  Navy  is  sunk,  we  sink  with 
It.  We  Wow  hot  one  minute  and  cold  the 
next. 

Those  who  believe  that  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense Is  in  the  English  Channel  or  on  the 
Rhine  are  demanding  all-out  aid  for  Britain. 
If  this  bill  passes  and  we  are  drawn  into  this 
war  it  will  be  all  In  for  America. 

This  is  not  our  war.  If  it  Is  oxir  war 
then  we  ought  to  recognize  it  as  such  and 
be  truthful  with  the  American  people  by 
voting  a  declaration  of  war  now.  Why  all 
this  camouflage? 

Those  who  are  most  insistent  upon  oiu 
going  aU-out  for  England  are  the  very  ones 
who,  at  the  same  time,  state  that  we  are 
the  least  prepared  here  at  home.  I  cannot 
imderstand  the  Inconsistency  of  such  argu- 
ments. 


This  covmtry  has  been  driven  frantic  with 
fear  that  we  are  going  to  be  invaded  If 
England  falls.  This  wave  of  fear  and  hys- 
teria has  swept  many  of  our  people  off 
balance.  Propaganda  over  the  radio  and 
by  motion  pictures,  as  well  as  by  some 
newspaper  columnists,  has  reached  the  point 
where,  unfortunately,  some  people  are  ready 
and  anxious  to  plimge  us  into  a  bloody  war 
overseas  now — in  two  continents,  Europe  and 
Asia. 

They  say  that  If  we  don't  go  all-cut  new 
and  if  Britain  succumbs,  Hitler  will  seize  the 
British  Navy  and  proceed  forthwith  to  take 
South  America,  Central  America,  and  the 
United  Stetes.  That's  an  old.  old  story. 
That's  what  they  want  us  to  believe  when 
they  actually  dont  believe   it  themselves. 

In  1808  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  the 
French  forces  threatened  an  Invasion  of  Eng- 
land. At  that  time  England  called  upon 
the  United  States  for  all-out  aid  in  her  be- 
half. Then,  in  1917  England  again  called 
upon  the  United  States  to  save  her.  We 
did,  and  for  thanks  we  were  labeled  Shylocks. 
Now.  for  the  third  time  England's  back  is 
to  the  wall  and  she  again  beckons  us  from 
across  the  sea. 

It  was  Napoleon  in  1808. 
It  was  the  Kaiser  m  1917. 
It  Is  Hitler  in  1941. 
Who  wUl  it  be  in  1965? 

Every  time  England's  back  is  to  the  wall 
she  calls  upon  us  to  save  her,  therefore  I 
ask,  are  we  dependent  upon  the  British 
Navy  for  our  defense  and  preservation,  or 
Is  It  that  Great  Britain  is  dependent  upon 
us?    History  itself  answers  this  question. 

What  we  really  need  today  Is  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  national  defense  of  our  coun- 
try, the  United  States  of  America. 

As  this  fateful  year  of  1941  is  now  run- 
ning its  course  o\xr  country  Is  the  battle- 
ground of  men  and  women,  American  men 
and  women,  fighting  out  upon  American 
soil  the  feuds  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere — 
Europe  and  Asia — and  in  my  opinion  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  those  men  and  women 
should  now  be  devoting  their  time,  their 
thoughts  and  their  energies,  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  States  and  to  a  solution  of 
our  problems  here  at  home. 

Well  do  I  recall  the  obligation  which  I 
assumed  by  oath  when  I  entered  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1932.  at  which  time  I  swore 
that  I  would  defend  my  country  against  the 
enemies  from  within  as  well  as  against  the 
enemies  from  without.  Recalling  this  oath, 
I  am  reminded  of  a  statement  made  by 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  sixteenth  President  of 
the  United  States,  when  he  said  that  if 
this  Nation  Is  ever  destroyed  it  must  be  de- 
stroyed from  within.  He  was  right  then. 
He  is  right  now. 

Instead  of  going  to  foreign  shores  to  make 
destruction  of  isms,  totalitarianisms,  commu- 
nism, fascism,  and  Nazi-ism,  what  we  should 
do  Is  to  exterminate  these  isms  which  are 
right  here  in  our  midst,  boring  from  within 
night  and  day.  In  an  endeavor  now  to  destroy 
our  national -defense  program,  and  to  make 
destruction  of  our  American  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

This  bill  H.  R.  1776  provides  for  our  lend- 
ing, leasing,  and  giving  all  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. I  think  that  before  our  masses,  the 
sharecropper  of  the  South,  the  laborers  in 
our  textile  plants,  the  small  wheat  farmer  In 
the  Midwest,  the  white-collared  men  of  the 
stores  and  offices,  the  women  of  the  mills  and 
shops,  are  called  upon  to  pay  for  any  European 
war,  which  I  declare  Is  not  theirs,  that  the 
British  Empire,  with  its  tremendoiis  wealth, 
its  millionaires  in  England.  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  India,  and  every 
other  part  of  the  world,  shoiild  first  be 
called  upon  to  pay. 

As  previously  stated,  this  is  not  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  national  defense  of  the  United 
States,  but  is  a  bill  for  the  protection  and  the 
preservation  of  the  British  Empire  at  the 
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expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  truly  and  exclusively  a  gift  bill. 

I  don't  say  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  take  us  into  war,  but  I  do  believe  that 
It  is  a  step  toward  war,  and  that  it  may 
eventually  lead  to  a  declaration  of  war,  so 
why  gamble  with  the  lives  of  American 
men  by  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

These  are  Indeed  serious  times  when  grave 
decisions  must  be  made  by  men  in  authority 
who  control  the  destiny  of  our  country.  As 
to  what  the  future  holds  in  store  no  one 
can  tell,  but  it  would  certainly  seem  that 
our  first  consideration  should  be  ovu-  own 
American  citizens  and  the  welfare  and  fu- 
ture of  our  own  country  ahead  of  those 
of  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Have  we  become  so  weak,  as  many 
would  lead  you  to  believe,  that  we  are  to 
fall  the  easy  prey  of  any  country  or  com- 
bination of  countries.  I  don't  think  so. 
Our  greatest  danger  at  this  time  is  that  we 
will  become  the  prey  of  mass  fear  and  hys- 
teria, due  entirely  to  the  great  wave  of 
propaganda  that  Is  sweeping  from  coast  to 
coast.    We  must  keep  our  heads. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  giving  aid  to  Eng- 
land as  is  now  provided  under  existing  stat- 
utes; however.  I  am  bitterly  opposed  to  any 
subterfuge,  or  any  circumventing  of  the 
pres2nt  statutes,  by  any  type  of  legislation, 
such  as  Is  this  lend-lease-give  bill  for  which 
we  are  now  being  called  upon  to  vote. 

I  believe  that  we  should  look  after  Amer- 
ica first.  I  believe  that  we  should  settle  our 
problems  here  at  home  first.  I  believe  that 
all  of  our  energies  should  be  expended  in  the 
Interest  of  our  country  first.  We  who  hold 
this  view  are  labelled  appeasera.  "fifth  col- 
umnists." and  some  call  us  traitore.  but 
whatever  they  call  us.  because  we  are  inter- 
ested in  America  first,  our  view  upon  the 
issue  of  saving  America  for  Americans  still 
prevails  in  our  hearts  and  minds. 

In  conclusion.  I  read  from  a  recent  and 
most  interesting,  as  well  as  timely,  editorial 
from  the  News  and  Observer  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  in  the  last  paragraph  of  which  the 
editor,  Jonathan  Daniels,  says  that  "If  Amer- 
ica determines  to  go  to  the  aid  of  an  assailed 
democracy  no  fear  of  war  will  deter  it.  But 
America  should  not  move  in  aid  under  any 
illusion  that  it  can  serve  only  with  money 
and  materials  and  with  no  risk  of  men.  Any 
move  toward  war  is  a  move  toward  men 
fighting — toward  American  Armies  fighting 
in  any  and  every  part  of  the  world." 

We  cannot  save  the  world  and  at  the  same 
time  save  our  hides. 
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Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  herewith  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  a  worth- 
while radio  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
L.  J.  Lauerman,  of  Olivia,  Minn.,  on 
January  17,  1941.  Mr.  Lauerman  is  pres- 
ident of  the  Minnesota  Parity  Associa- 
tion which  is  doing  much  to  awaken  in 


the  general  public  in  Minnesota  the  great 
need  for  parity  for  the  farmer.  For 
that  principle  I  have  personally  fought 
consistently  since  coming  to  Congress 
and  hope  to  shortly  see  the  day  when 
agriculture  will  be  on  even  footing  with 
industry  and  union  labor. 
The  address  follows: 

The  48  States  of  ovir  Union  are  a  Nation  of 
130,000,000  people.  These  people  do  one-half 
of  all  of  the  business  of  the  civilized  world. 
They  are  98  percent  self-sufficient.  They  pro- 
duce within  the  borders  of  their  country 
enough  grain,  vegetables,  meats,  and  other 
foodstuffs  to  feed  all  of  their  people:  enough 
metals  of  all  kinds  to  satisfy  their  require- 
ments. They  have  sufficient  labor  to  pro- 
duce all  of  the  raw  materials  needed  and 
enough  factories  and  labor  to  process  them. 
They  have  adequate  transportation  facili- 
ties to  distribute  them  and  more  money  than 
needed  in  these  various  operations,  and  yet 
our  Government  Is  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy. 

With  all  of  these  resources  we  find  one- 
third  of  our  people  doing  without  actual  ne- 
cessities of  life  and  the  other  two-thirds  doing 
without  things  that  they  would  like  to  have. 
Why?  Because  our  people  do  not  have  the 
purchasing  power  or  Income  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars with  which  we  measure  the  value  of 
goods  and  services. 

This  state  of  affairs,  which  has  existed  for 
10  years  last  past,  forces  on  us  a  realization 
that  we  have  a  serious  economic  problem 
before  us  which  must  presently  be  solved  on 
a  sound  basis.  To  solve  it,  we  must  put  more 
dollars  in  the  hands  of  the  consumers.  In  the 
hasty  preparations  being  made  for  the  world 
war,  in  which  we  will  no  doubt  soon  be  active 
participants,  the  farmer  and  other  producers 
of  raw  materials,  and  the  rest  of  the  54,000.000 
of  our  people  who  are  dependent  upon  agri- 
cultural Income  for  a  livelihood,  are  the  for- 
gotten men  and  women  of  our  times. 
.  Unless  we  can  bring  about  parity  for  agri- 
culture, thus  putting  more  dollars  In  the 
hands  of  farmers  and  consumers,  we  will  soon 
have  a  complete  financial  collapse  In  America, 
economic  bankruptcy,  followed  by  inflation 
and  repudiation,  and  then  a  dictatorship. 
The  history  of  the  world  shows  that  a  dicta- 
tor Is  always  the  receiver  of  a  bankrupt 
nation.  How  then  can  we  put  more  dollars 
in  the  hands  of  the  producers  and  consumers 
and  thus  avoid  our  financial  collapse?  This 
can  be  done  only  by  increasing  the  number 
of  units  of  production  and  by  increasing  the 
price  of  the  things  produced. 

Removing  all  the  theory,  we  find  that  the 
financial  measure  of  our  economic  welfare, 
whether  Individual,  corporate,  or  governmen- 
tal, consists  of  adding  up  two  columns  of 
figures — Incomes  and  disbursements.  Re- 
gardless of  what  our  theories  may  be,  these 
two  totals  tell  the  story  of  our  economic  well- 
being.  Income  consists  of  bartering  power, 
which  is  created  by  the  production  and  sale 
of  new  wealth,  the  things  which  we  obtain 
from  the  earth — that  Is,  from  farms,  forests, 
mines,  and  seas — and  earned  Income,  which 
Is  derived  from  wages,  interest,  and  profits. 
Disbursements  Include  everything  on  the 
outgo  side  of  the  ledger,  whether  in  the 
accounts  of  an  individual  or  government. 

Some  authors  contend  that  capital  is  the 
creator  of  production;  really,  the  reverse  Is 
true.  Labor  Is  the  basic  creator.  The  pro- 
duction of  raw  materials  by  labor  came  before 
money  or  capital. 

Having  plenty  of  money  In  our  financial 
reservoir,  we  In  America  have  only  to  draw 
the  money  out,  allow  it  to  circulate  through 
the  channels  of  trade,  and  then  fiow  back 
into  the  reservoir.  The  method  now  used 
to  Increase  the  flow  of  money  by  Federal 
borrowings  and  expenditures  Is  unsound  and 
is  ultimately  going  to  force  vts  Into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Total  present  and  proposed  appropriations 
and  authorization  for  defense  in  the  period 


June  1,  1940,  through  June  1942.  amount 
to  »28,500,000,000.  The  President  estimates 
the  deficit  for  the  next  fiscal  year  at  »9.200,- 
000,000.  This  money  has  to  be  borrowed  and 
Interest  f>aid  thereon. 

The  only  sound  method  of  drawing  money 
out  of  our  capital  reservoir  Is  by  the  annual 
production  and  sale  of  goods  and  services. 
In  other  words,  earning  It. 

The  Raw  Materials  National  Council  of 
Sioux  City.  Iowa,  after  4  years  of  research 
has  determined  that  every  dollar  of  farm 
income,  which  is  earned  income,  produces 
or  translates  Into  91  of  factory  pay  roU. 
and  t7  of  national  income.  This  has  held 
true  from  1921  through  1940.  In  other  words, 
our  agricultural  Income  is  the  governing 
factor  in  our  economy.  It  leads  factory  pay 
rolls  up  and  down  under  normal  force  of 
volume  and  price  levels  at  Intervals  of  from 
3  to  6  months.  This  1-1-7  formula  or  ratio 
Is  the  most  important  discovery  of  our  time. 

To  emphasize  Its  Importance,  let  us  apply 
It  to  a  bushel  of  com.  If  a  farmer  produces 
a  bushel  of  corn  he  produces  a  bushel  of 
new  wealth.  When  he  takes  that  bushel  to 
the  elevator  or  market,  if  he  receives  80  cents 
out  of  our  cash  reservoir,  we  have  80  cents 
of  farm  Income.  80  cents  of  factory  pay  rolls. 
and  seven  times  80  cents,  or  $5.60.  of  national 
Income.  If  the  market  price  of  the  com  Is 
only  40  cents,  the  farmer  receives  only  40 
cents;  it  produces  only  40  cents  of  factory 
pay  rolls,  and  we  have  only  $2.80  of  national 
income. 

Applying  this  Income  relationship  to  the 
1940  com  crop  estimated  at  2,449.200.000 
bushels,  we  get  a  picture  of  the  huge  loss 
that  occura.  At  80  cents  per  bushel,  the  1940 
corn  crop  would  yield  $1,959,360,000  in  farm 
income  which  is  new  wealth.  That  In  turn 
would  translate  into  $2,000,000,000  in  factory 
pay  rolls,  and  $14,000,000,000  in  nat.onal  in- 
come. At  40  cents  per  bushel  our  average 
com  crop  would  produce  only  $1,000,000,000 
In  farm  income  and  $1,000,000,000  In  factory 
pay  rolls,  and  $7,000,000,000  in  national  In- 
come. 

This  is  what  is  actually  happening  In  this 
country  of  ours  today. 

In  1928  we  produced  5.333.000,000  bushels 
of  oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  flax,  and  corn.  In 
1932  we  produced  5.253,000,000  bushels  of  the 
same  kind  of  grains. 

In  1928  we  produced  17,007,000,000  pounds 
of  beef.  pork,  mutton,  and  veal.  In  1932  we 
produced  16,800.000.000  pounds  of  beef,  pork. 
mutton,  and  veal. 

In  1928  our  farm  Income  was  $11,700,000,000. 
factory  payrolls  amoimted  to  $11,400,000,000, 
and  our  national  Income  was  $82,000,000,000. 

In  1932  with  approximately  the  same  pro- 
duction our  farm  income  dropped  to  $5,300.- 
000.000;  factory  payrolls  to  $5,200,000,000  and 
our  national  Income  to  only  $39,000,000,000 
after  deducting  $9,000,000,000  of  capital  losses. 

The  records  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture show  that  in  1928  we  had  a  net  import 
of  $267.000  000  of  farm  products.  That  fact 
precludes  the  thought  that  a  surplus  resulted 
in  1932  from  a  loss  of  export  trade. 

The  need  for  increasing  the  national  income 
In  order  to  avoid  bankruptcy  and  dictatorship 
In  our  Nation  is,  therefore,  very  obvious. 

Three  steps  are  necessary  to  bring  about 
prosjjerity  in  the  United  States: 

1.  Agricultural  prices  and  industrial  prices 
must  be  brought  into  balance  by  basing  them 
on  a  common  index,  preferably  that  of  1926. 

2.  The  parity  thus  established  must  be  pro- 
tected by  means  of  tariffs  geared  to  the  same 
Index  to  prevent  foreign  products  from  com- 
ing into  the  United  States  and  underselling 
products  of  domestic  origin,  thereby  breaking 
prices  In  the  home  market. 

3.  New  Industries  must  be  encouraged  to 
consimie  for  nonfood  and  nonfabric  ptirposes 
any  surpluses  of  agricultural  raw  materials 
not  needed  for  human  consumption  or  which 
cannot  be  sold  in  the  world  markets,  and  to 
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absorb  Indxwtrlal  labor  rendered  Idle  by  tech* 
nological  improvements  In  indtutry. 

Under  »  system  of  economy  whereby  price* 
and  tariffs  are  based  on  a  common  index,  It 
Is  possible  to  draw  from  the  reservoir  a  sup- 
ply of  money  sufficient  to  provide  ezwxigh 
primary  bartering  power  to  yield  an  annual 
income  ample  to  meet  every  need  at  society. 
When  the  proper  amount  of  primary  barter- 
ing power  is  supplied  by  the  sale  of  raw  ma- 
terials, the  turnover  of  the  capital  thus  cre- 
ated, as  It  flows  through  the  channels  of 
commerce,  will  yield  a  sum  actually  seven 
times  greater  than  the  sum  drawn  from  th« 
capital  reservoir  by  the  sale  of  agricultural 
raw  materials. 

It  Is  possible  to  operate  the  national  econ- 
omy with  a  degree  of  exactitude  comparable 
with  the  manner  in  which  a  life-insurance 
company  Is  operated.  When  average  produc- 
tion can  be  determined,  when  the  number  of 
times  the  raw  materials  or  new  wealth  dollar 
will  tvan  over  in  commerce  is  known,  and 
the  price  point  at  which  the  maximxun  vol- 
uxne  of  goods  will  exchange  is  parity  we  have 
a  sound  formula  upon  which  to  base  our 
collective  business  operations. 

Under  such  formula  there  can  be  no  mys- 
tery about  the  fimctlonlng  of  money  or  the 
operations  of  credit.  Money  then  would  be- 
come a  true  and  unvar3^ng  measure  of  value. 
Credit  operations  then  would  be  sovuid  be- 
cause they  would  be  baaed  on  known  values 
determined  by  scientific  mathematical  calcu- 
lation. 

Such  a  plan  will  hdp  to  promote  world 
peace.  In  fact,  the  only  way  to  world  peace 
Is  for  the  United  Statea  to  take  world  lead- 
ership, restore  the  fair  Income  from  world 
production  of  real  wealth,  and  prevent  the 
collapse  of  our  International  monetary  sys- 
tem. 

With  the  United  States  doing  half  of 
the  business  of  the  world,  the  rest  of  the 
world  cannot  prosper  while  we  go  Into  bank- 
ruptcy. We  cannot  have  prosperity  without 
parity  prices.  We  cannot  have  parity  prices 
tmless  we  have  parity  tariffs.  If  the  United 
States  wishes  to  be  of  service  to  the  world, 
and  particularly  to  its  own  people.  It  ought 
at  once  to  adjust  all  of  its  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  on  the  basis  of  our  parity  price 
level. 

We  surely  all  agree  that  our  democracy 
which  was  established  to  provide  equal  op- 
portunity for  out  citizens,  also  contemplated 
equal  tariff  protection  for  all  groups.  If 
such  a  step  were  taken  and  a  foundation  of 
parity  prices  for  basic  farm  commodities  es- 
tablished in  6  months  the  depression  woiild 
be  a  sad  memory  of  serious  mistakes.  In  a 
short  period  our  seemingly  xubalanceable 
Budget  could  be  balanced  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  the  sale  of  oxir  annxial  production 
of  new  wealth  would  create  the  necessary 
Income.  In  less  than  18  months,  jobs  would 
be  looking  for  men  at  decent  wages. 

Lack  of  parity  for  agrlcultxire  affects  each 
and  every  one  of  us  very  vitally.  For  in- 
stance, let  us  take  one  item  of  new  wealth 
produced  by  our  people.  Since  December  12 
last  the  New  York  market  on  butterfat  has 
dropped  6^^  cents  per  poiuid.  Our  local 
creamery  In  Olivia  was  paying  S8  cents  for 
butterfat  on  that  day.  Today  it  can  pay  the 
fanner  only  31  cents. 

The  11  creameries  in  Renville  County  pur- 
ebaaed  last  year  3.766.000  pounds  of  butter- 
fat. Ad'^lng  to  that  figure  an  estimated  20 
percent,  or  753,000  poxinds  of  butterfat  pur- 
chased  by  cream  stations  and  other  outside 
creameries  makes  a  total  annual  produc- 
tion of  butterfat  in  Renville  County  of 
4.619,000  potinds.  The  7  cent  drop  in  price, 
If  maintained  throxighout  the  year,  will  re- 
sult in  a  loss  to  the  dairy  producers  In 
RenvlUe  County  ot  t816,300  annually. 
Under  the  1-1-7  formula,  th*  national  In- 
ccane  will  be  reduced  seven  times  that  sum,  or 
•9,314.000.  It  is  reported  that  butterfat  can 
-to  marketed  tn  the  Argentine  for  11  centa 


per  pound.  If  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
are  entered  Into  with  Argentina  whereby 
the  butterfat  produced  in  that  nation  is  ad- 
mitted Into  the  United  Statee  under  existing 
or  lower  tariffs,  the  probabilities  are  that 
the  price  of  butterfat  will  even  decline  be- 
low the  81-cent  or  32-cent  present  price. 
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Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  article  by  Dr.  Roswell  Magill, 
appearing  in  the  March  1941  Issue  of 
Investor  America.  Dr.  Magill  is  at  pres- 
ent professor  of  law  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  recently  held  the  position  of 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  is 
one  of  the  coimtry's  leading  tax  experts 
and  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  every  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  before  whom  he  has 
frequently  appeared  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Treasury  Department.  His 
article  has  received  widespread  com- 
mendation in  the  press,  and  it  should  be 
given  careful  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress.   The  article  follows: 

[From  the  March  1941  Issue  of  Investor 
America  j 

FlKANCiNG  Defense 

(By  Roswell  Magill,  professor  of  law,  Columbia 
University;  Former  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States) 

Fifty  years  ago  the  burning  question  before 
the  town  meeting  was  whether  the  road 
money  should  be  spent  on  North  Street  or 
South  Street;  and  whether  the  town  should 
go  into  debt  In  order  to  raise  money  to  build 
a  new  school  building.  These  were  simple, 
understandable  questions,  which  citizens 
could  debate  with  Intelligence  and  assurance. 
The  democratic  process  was  a  very  good  way 
to  settle  them. 

Today  the  questions  before  New  England 
town  meetings  may  be  similar,  but  the  ques- 
tions before  oui*  larger  democracies,  the 
States  and  the  Nation,  are  far  more  com- 
plex. Shall  we  trade  destroyers  to  England 
for  naval  bases?  Shall  we  grant  great  au- 
thority to  the  President  to  lease-lend?  Shall 
we  proceed  with  a  seventeen  and  one-half  bU- 
llon  dollar  budget,  and  hew? 

There  are  so  many  facets  and  so  many 
implications  to  any  of  these  questions;  they 
are  so  big  and  so  difficult  that  at  the  sight  of 
them  the  average  citizen  Is  apt  to  draw  com- 
pletely into  the  shell  of  his  small  dally  pre- 
occupations, to  leave  their  solution  wholly  to 
his  representatives  and  such  "experts"  as  may 
present  themselves.  Yet  the  democratic 
process  demands  that  the  average  citizen — 
you  and  you  and  you — shall  have  a  reason- 
ably ludd  understanding  of  great  public 
questions  and  shall  be  prepared  to  take  his 
part  In  their  decision.  One  great  need  of 
our  democracy  is  to  perfect  ways  and  means 
for  presenting  the  pros  and  cons  of  public 
lames  In  understandable  form  to  the  layman. 


This  article  is  an  attempt  to  outline  some 
of  the  major  issues  of  public  finance  In  that 
form.  It  will  be  no  substitute  for  longer 
technical  articles,  <x  the  many  textbooksi. 
(Some  of  the  topics  discussed  in  this  article 
are  considered  in  greater  detail  In  Financing 
Defense  (Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Political  Science,  November  1940);  and  Fed- 
eral Taxation  (The  New  York  Sim  Business 
Review.  January  11.  1941).)  It  will  neces- 
sarily be  oversimplified.  My  single  aim  is 
to  make  it  short,  objective,  and  Intelligible. 

The  President's  1941  Budget  message,  pre- 
sented to  Congress  early  In  January,  fore- 
cast a  net  deficit  of  a  little  over  $6,000,000,000 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  a  net  deficit 
of  $9,200,000,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
simi  of  these  two  anticipated  deficits  is  al- 
most the  same  as  the  total  of  the  estimated 
net  receipts  for  the  2  years.  In  other  words, 
during  the  fiscal  years  1941  and  1942,  present 
Federal  taxes  will  pay  only  about  60  percent 
of  estimated  Federal  expenditures.  The 
prospect  is  actually  a  little  worse  than  that, 
for  the  proposed  expenditures  do  not  Include 
the  cost  of  such  aid  to  Great  Britain  or  other 
countries  as  may  he  granted  by  Congress 
directly  or  under  the  lease-lend  bill.  Thus 
the  deficits  may  very  well  be  larger  than 
those  anticipated  In  the  Budget. 

The  President's  Budget  message  did  not 
Indicate  specifically  how  these  Budget  deficits 
should  be  met.  It  did  suggest  that  addi- 
tional taxes  should  be  Imposed  this  year, 
but  contained  no  express  recommendations 
either  of  the  kind  of  taxes  to  be  utilized,  or 
the  amounts  which  should  be  raised  thereby. 
In  the  absence  of  other  provision,  the  deflcita 
must  be  met,  of  course,  by  further  borrow- 
ing. Congress  has  already  authorized  an  in- 
crease in  the  debt  limit  from  $49,000,000,000 
to  $65,000,000,000,  to  provide  for  this  possi- 
bility. It  is  anticipated,  however,  that  there 
will  be  at  least  one  revenue  act  of  1941. 
There  were  two  In  1940. 

So  long  as  the  lease-lend  bill  Is  pending. 
It  may  be  impractical  for  the  administration 
to  formulate  and  annovmce  more  specific 
plans  for  financing  our  vast  defense  expend- 
itures. As  soon  as  our  obligations  under  that 
bill  and  in  the  present  situation  become 
clearer,  the  administration  would  render  a 
great  service  by  taking  the  country  into  lt« 
confidence  as  to  its  fiscal  program,  suggesting 
the  kinds  and  amounts  of  additional  taxes 
prc^osed  to  t>e  imposed  and  the  amounts  to 
be  raised  by  borrowing. 

The  Treasvuy  is  already  a  partner  of  every 
Individual  and  of  every  business  in  the  land. 
In  many  instances  the  Treasury  is  now  en- 
titled to  more  than  half  of  the  net  income 
of  the  individual  and  the  business.  Busi- 
nessmen In  particular  find  It  increasingly 
hard  to  operate,  to  budget,  to  plan  ahead, 
when  there  is  no  certainty  whatever  as  to 
taxes,  always  a  major  element  of  costs. 

Last  year's  Budget  became  (by  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1940)  almost  fantastically  unreal- 
istic as  a  forecast  either  of  receipts  or  ex- 
penditures. Possibly  we  confront  the  same 
situation  this  year.  Should  corporations 
budget  for  a  tax  rate  of  30  percent?  (The 
present  rate  la  24  percent.)  Many  of  them 
are  doing  so.  Is  the  excess-profits  tax  slated 
for  an  increase?  How  about  the  sales  taxes 
on  automobiles  and  tires  and  gasoline?  How 
about  the  individual  Income  tax? 

We  all  know  that  this  is  an  uncertain, 
crazy  world.  No  plan  or  prophecy  has  any 
guaranty  of  performance.  But  surely  we,  the 
people,  are  entitled  to  the  best  judgment  of 
our  fiscal  representatives  as  to  what  the  fu- 
ture holds  for  us,  so  far  as  they  can  deter- 
mine it.  We  will  pardon  them  if  they  are 
wrong.  It  is  harder  to  pardon  them  if  they 
leave  us  in  a  complete  fog  as  to  what  otir 
fiscal  bTirden  Is  likely  to  be.  We  should  like 
to  be  able  to  gird  up  our  loins  for  the  sacri- 
fices which  they  see  ahead  of  us. 

Probably  the  President  and  Congress  will 
tell  us  their  fiscal  plans  In  good  time,  per- 
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haps  even  at  the  time  this  article  appears.  In 
the  absence  of  an  official  statement,  what 
may  we  reasonably  expect?  No  layman  can 
hope  to  give  an  exact  forecast,  but  at  least 
the  major  possibilities  can  be  explored. 

The  Federal  Government  is  already  em- 
ploying nearly  all  the  major  forms  of  taxa- 
tion, and  employing  them  heavily.  To  raise 
more  money  by  taxation,  therefore,  requires 
Increases  in  present  forms  of  taxes  and  a  re- 
duction in  present  exemptions  to  bring  in 
more  taxpayers.  The  major  taxes  apt  to  be 
Increased  are  the  income  tax,  personal  and 
corporate;  the  estate  and  gift  taxes;  and  the 
miscellaneous  sales  taxes.  Let  us  glance  at 
each  of  these  principal  sources  of  revenue. 

1.  The  Income  tax  is  generally  regarded  as 
one  of  the  fairest  forms  of  taxation,  since 
Income  is  a  good  register  of  the  ability  to  pay 
taxes.  Although  the  Income-tax  rates  were 
sharply  increased  Just  last  year  on  the  brackets 
above  $10,000,  the  rates  on  Incomes  below 
that  figure  were  not  greatly  changed.  The 
exemptions  were  lowered  by  20  percent.  For 
more  revenue,  the  normal  rate  might  be 
decidedly  Increased;  the  exemption  from  sur- 
taxes (now  $4,000,  plus  the  personal  exemp- 
tion and  credit  for  dependents)  might  be 
lowered;  and  the  siu-tax  rates  from  $6,000  to 
$150,000  or  thereabouts  might  be  raised. 

The  toj)  surtax  rates,  up  to  75  percent,  are 
already  about  as  high  as  they  can  be  made 
for  maximum  productivity.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  if  all  persons  receiving 
$10,000  or  more  were  allov/ed  to  keep  only 
$10,000,  and  were  required  to  pay  the  Treasury 
the  balance,  a  total  of  only  $2,321,000,000 
additional  would  be  raised.  Hence,  if  the  in- 
come tax  is  to  be  made  to  produce  consider- 
ably mere  revenue,  the  Increases  in  rates  will 
necessarily  affect  the  lower -income  brackets. 
At  the  same  time,  the  tax  exemption  now 
accorded  to  the  interest  on  some  municipal, 
State,  and  Federal  securities  ought  to  be 
eliminated  for  the  future,  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  equal  operation  of  the  tax  and  to 
eliminate  that  last  avenue  of  escape  from 
surtaxes. 

The  corporate  tax  rate  now  stands  at  twice 
the  figure  employed  only  10  years  ago,  and 
the  excess-profits  tax  is  a  still  further  increase 
in  tax  burden,  of  large  proportions  in  some 
cases.  Nevertheless  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
rates  on  Individuals  will  be  raised  without  a 
coincident  increase  In  corporate  rates.  The 
excess-profits  tax  will  no  doubt  ultimately  be 
sharply  Increased.  Before  that  occurs,  how- 
ever, it  needs  careful  thought  and  revision, 
for  it  is  now  highly  discriminatory  in  its 
actual  operation,  as  applied  to  competitive 
businesses.  There  are  also  too  many  cases 
of  severe  Inequities  under  the  present 
provisions.  For  example,  the  tax  is  notably 
discouraging  to  young,  rapidly  growing  busi- 
nesses. 

2.  Estate-tax  and  gift-tax  exemptions  are 
comparatively  large,  and  the  rates  have  not 
been  raised  since  1935,  except  for  the  fiat 
10-percent  increase  applied  to  a  number  of 
taxes  In  1910.  Estates  under  $300,000  are 
still  not  very  heavily  taxed.  Death  taxes  are 
a  comparatively  equitable  fcrm  of  taxation, 
and  probably  less  stifling  to  business  initia- 
tive than  some  other  forms  of  Imposts.  Sev- 
eral hundred  millions  additional  could  be 
raised  in  an  emergency  in  this  way. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  already  em- 
ploys a  wide  variety  of  miscellaneous  sales 
and  excise  taxes,  the  chief  being  those  on 
sales  of  tobacco,  liquor,  and  gasoline.  In 
all  probability  all  of  these  are  in  line  for 
Increases,  and  possibly  a  general  manufac- 
turers' sales  tax  might  be  imposed  as  well. 
It  would  exercise  some  deterrent  effect  upon 
private  purchases,  and  thus  upon  Inflation, 
and  in  both  respects  might  thus  Indirectly 
aid  the  Federal  program  for  defense  expen- 
ditures It  would  produce  a  large  return.  On 
the  other  hand,  sales  taxes  bear  with  more 
severity,  comparatively,  upon  the  poor  than 
upon  the  rich.    They  ought  not  to  be  In- 


creased unless  other  taxes  are  being  decidedly 
Increased  too;  and  then  only  after  a  pretty 
careful  study  of  the  probable  consequences. 

If  national  income  shows  a  marked  rise, 
as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will. 
Congress  might  well  decide  to  Umlt  new  or 
Increased  taxes  for  1941  to  one  billion  or  two 
biUion  dollars.  We  already  have  a  high- 
powered  fiscal  engine,  which  wlU  produce  a 
tremendous  amoimt  of  revenue.  Increasing 
as  Income  and  employment  rise.  The  ordi- 
nary Federal  Budget  could  be  balanced  by 
taxes  now  in  effect.  Nevertheless,  in  a  time 
of  increasing  national  income,  it  would  seem 
wise  to  cause  more  than  half  of  total  ex- 
penditures, both  emergency  and  ordinary,  to 
be  paid  out  of  taxes.  We  or  our  children 
must  foot  the^  bill  some  day,  and  these  may 
be  better  times  than  the  futxuw. 

If  the  Executive  and  Congress  manifest 
courage  in  cutting  down  present  ordinary  ex- 
penditures, and  determination  in  restraining 
new  spending,  the  problem  of  financing  de- 
fense can  be  considerably  simplified.  Much 
greater  cuts  could  and  should  t>e  made  than 
have  so  far  been  proposed.  It  should  be  pos- 
sible in  times  like  these  to  reduce  the  great 
expenditures  for  public  works,  public  high- 
ways, unemployment  relief,  and  agriculture, 
for  example,  by  a  total  of  about  $1,000,000,000, 
without  serious  impairment  of  necessary  gov- 
ernmental services. 

Emergency  expenditures,  however,  will 
have  to  be  met  by  borrowing  for  the  most 
part.  A  discussion  of  the  probable  effects  of 
a  vast  increase  in  ovu-  public  debt  and  the 
possibilities  of  rises  in  price  levels  or  In- 
fiation  would  require  much  more  space  than 
is  available  here.  All  would  agree,  however, 
that  we  face  real  dangers,  and  that  we  should 
restrict  borrowing  so  far  as  we  can.  As  a 
corollary.  Congress  should  adopt  means  for 
better  coordination  of  appropriations  and 
revenue  legislation — for  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Budget. 

An  advisory  council  on  fiscal  policy  Is 
badly  needed.  We  have  great  talent  in  the 
business  and  financial  fields.  We  need  to 
mobilize  the  best  of  it  in  the  governmental 
service,  for  In  times  like  these  the  best  ad- 
vice the  country  can  get  is  none  too  good. 
Our  defense  preparations  are  now,  and  prob- 
ably will  continue  for  years  to  be,  enormously 
costly,  and  our  normal  modes  of  Ufe  are  bound 
to  be  disrupted  for  a  generation.  We  need  to 
make  every  effort  to  the  end  that  our  fiscal 
policies  may  be  Intelligently  directed,  that  we 
may  muster  all  our  forces  as  effectively  as  we 
know  how  to  meet  tho  dangers  and  difficulties 
that  we  face. 


Comparison  of  Situation  With  Respect  to 
Agricalture,  Car  Loadings,  Bank  Earn- 
ings, and  Generation  of  Electric  Power, 
1933^1 
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Thursday.  March  6.  1941 


Mr.   GRANGER.     Mr.   Speaker,   the 

gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksek] 
on  March  4  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  that  It  was  the  eighth  anni- 
versary of  the  Roosevelt  administration, 
and  In  a  very  eloquent  speech  called  fur- 
ther attention  to  the  fact  that  millions 


have  been  spent  and  conditions  have 
improved  very  little,  If  any.  I  desire  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
the  fact  that  on  March  4,  1933,  when 
President  Roosevelt  came  into  oflDce, 
many  of  the  banks  were  closed,  people 
were  without  Jobs  and  without  food,  and 
in  many  sections  of  the  country  home 
and  farm  owners  were  being  evicted  from 
their  homes  and  farms.  Mobs  were  being 
organized,  and  in  some  places  were  or- 
ganized to  prevent  the  regular  process 
of  law.  These  disasters  were  brought 
about  by  the  policies  of  the  Republican 
administration,  and  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  situation  as  It 
exists  today  in  comparison  with  the  situ- 
ation as  it  existed  in  1933  with  respect 
to  agriculture,  car  loadings,  bank  earn- 
ings, and  the  generation  of  electric 
power: 


Hogs  per  hundred  pounds 

Cattle,  beef,  per  hundred  pouods 

Veal  calves,  per  hundred  pounds..... 

Wool,  cents  per  pound . 

Wheat,  cents  per  bushel .......... 

Cotton,  cents  per  pound ........ 

Corn,  cents  per  bushel 

Tobacco,  all  grades,  cents  per  pound. 


Average  price 
for  montn  of 
February- 


loss 
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(3.31 

$4.75 

8.8 

3Z3 

&( 

10.4 
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S7.10 
$8.34 

nail 

3Z1 

07.8 
0.4 
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>  Fall  of  1032  and  early  in  1033. 

Car-loadings  index  fur  month  of  January:  1033,  a 
percent;  1041,  86  percent,  which  would  be  an  increase  of 
62  percent. 

Bank-eaminp  debit  In  141  leading  cities  In  the  United 
States:  1833,  $24,466,000,000;  1941,  $37,645,000,000,  which 
would  be  an  increase  of  54  percent. 

Kilowatts  genercted  for  month  ot  January  1033, 
6,007,000,000;  1041,  13,608,000.000,  which  would  be  an 
increase  of  07  percent. 


Labor  Disputes  In  National-DefeoM 
Indnstries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BtAY 

OT  KINTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  March  6.  1941 


ARTICLE  PROM  THE  ST.  LOUIS  POST- 
DISPATCH 


Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  for  Pebruary  19, 
1941: 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  Peb- 
ruary 19,  19411 

C.  I.  O.  Accuses  A.  P.  or  L.  or  RACKrrEE»iNo 
ON  Defense  Work — Lettes  bt  A.  D.  Lewis 
Chasces  "Wab  Chkst"  Is  Bsufo  Bxtilt  bt 
"Picking  Pockets"  of  Woekess 
Washington,  February   19.— Alleged  prac- 
tices of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  on  defense  contract*  in 
and  around  St.  Louis  were  cited  In  »  letter 
sent  out  today  by  A.  D.  Lewis,  chairman  of 
the  United  Construction  Workers'  Organizing 
Committee,  to  aU  local  C.  I.  O.  units  as  a  chal- 
lenge calling  for  vigilant  effort  and  immedi- 
ate cooperation  of  all  C.  I.  O.  members^ 
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•TSirough  collusive  agreements,  boycotts, 
tnd  dlacrlmlcatlons  agaiiut  C.  I.  O.  membeis.'* 
the  letter  said,  "the  craft  unions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  are  tislng  the  de- 
fense program  to  build  themselves  a  war 
chest  with  which  to  fight  the  enUre  C.  I.  O. 
The  facts  herein  recited  are  not  peculiar  to 
8t.  Louis,  but  are  also  true  of  man;  other 


"We  cannot  sit  back  while  the  A.  P.  of  L. 
building  trades  pile  up  a  war  chest  of  mil- 
lions through  the  picking  of  pockets  of  help- 
less workers  who  ask  only  a  chance  to  work 
on  defense  projects.  We  cannot  tolerate  boy- 
cotts that  endanger  the  existence  of  C.  L  O. 
unions  of  long  standing.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  must  strike  against  the  racketeer 
who  preys  on  national  defense." 

aspoKt  oir  srr.  louis  paojacra 

Included  In  the  letter  of  Lewis,  who  is  a 
brother  of  John  L.  Lewis,  head  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  former  head  of  the  C.  I.  O., 
was  a  lengthy  report  by  C.  L  O.  Regional  Di- 
rector A.  P.  Kojetinsky  of  A.  P.  of  L.-C.  I.  O. 
labor  dlfflctiltles  at  the  $14,000,000  TNT  plant 
at  Weldon  Springs:  the  $28,000,000  small -arms 
plant  for  the  Western  Cartridge  Co.,  in  St. 
Louis:  the  $350,000  plant  addition  to  the 
American  Zinc  Co.,  at  Palrmont  City,  and  the 
658-unlt  housing  project  for  Negroes  in  St. 
Lotils. 

With  the  letter  was  also  a  copy  of  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  C.  I.  O.  and  A.  P.  of  L. 
officials  with  Lt.  Col.  C.  L.  Miller,  construct- 
ing quartermaster,  and  Capt.  C.  R.  Dutton, 
commanding  officer  at  the  Weldon  ^rings 
projects,  at  which  Colonel  Miller,  speaking 
for  a  "higher  authority,"  ordered  the  Praaer- 
Brace  Engineering  Co..  the  contractor,  to  put 
Into  effect  Immediately  the  following  policy: 

"No  requirement  regarding  union  affllla- 
tlona  will  be  made  by  the  contractor  of  any 
craftsmen,  operators,  laborers,  or  others  em- 
ployed on  this  project. 

"That  all  applicants  be  advised  that  they 
are  not  required  to  pay  fees  to  any  organiza- 
tion in  order  to  obtain  or  continue  work  on 
this  project." 

Despite  these  orders,  the  C.  X.  O.  declared, 
the  A.  P.  of  L.  leaders,  John  S.  Chiu-ch  and 
Joeeph  Newell,  threatened  to  withdraw  A.  P. 
of  L.  workers  unless  the  Job  were  100-percent 
union  and  A.  P.  of  L. 

c.  I.  o.  CHAaCCS 

Reporting  on  this  alleged  situation,  Kojet- 
insky wrote: 

"This  project  started  operation  on  the  the- 
ory that  both  A.  P.  of  L.  and  C.  I.  O.  people 
woTild  be  permitted  to  work  on  the  Job.  The 
first  group  of  people  to  be  employed  were 
members  of  the  C.  I.  O.  construction  workers' 
imion.  The  American  Pederatlon  of  Labor 
has  since  been  successful  in  compelling  all 
emplosrees  hired  to  become  members  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Thei«  la  definite  Indication  of  collusion 
between  the  Praser-Brace  Co.  and  the  local 
building  trades  council  of  the  A.  P.  of  L. 
for  the  piirpose  of  hiring  only  through  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  Inltla- 
Uon  fees  at  the  outset  of  this  program  were 
as  high  as  $200  and  an  average  over  all  of  ap- 
proximately $100  per  person  for  the  right  to 
work  with  an  A.  P.  of  L.  card  on  this  project. 

"The  construction  workers*  union,  through 
Its  representative,  James  T.  Nash,  spent  a 
lengthy  period  of  time  in  Washington,  visit- 
ing with  the  War  Department  and  aD  persona 
Interested  In  the  defense  program  In  Wash- 
ington, In  an  attempt  to  stop  these  practices 
of  partiality  to  the  A.  P.  of  L.  No  success  was 
made  other  than  an  Investigation  which  la 
BOW  In  progreaa.  and  tt  la  my  uaderatanding 


that  there  has  been  no  additional  hiring  done 
while  this  investigation  Is  in  progress. 

"The  Government's  position  as  to  the  hiring 
of  men  has  been  entirely  violated  by  the 
American  Pederatlon  of  Labor  in  this  Instance, 
inasmuch  as  their  business  agents  are  travel- 
ing in  many  of  our  surrounding  States  re- 
cruiting their  members  to  come  to  St.  Louis 
and  participate  In  this  work  while  members 
of  our  union  and  unemployed  craftsmen  who 
are  citizens  of  this  territory  are  being 
ignored." 

As  has  been  previously  reported,  the  C.  I.  O. 
has  charged  that  the  A.  P.  of  L.  had  Instituted 
a  boycott  at  the  Western  Cartridge  Co.  plant 
on  sand,  gravel,  and  crxished  rock  handled  by 
the  C.  I.  O.  Elaborating  these  charges. 
Kojetinsky  said: 

"This  project  was  let  to  the  Pruin-Colnon 
Construction  Co..  of  St.  Louis,  which  at  all 
times  has  been  an  American  Federation  of 
Labor  contractor.  We  realize  in  this  In- 
stance that  Inasmuch  as  this  company  has  the 
entire  construction  project  under  its  control, 
that  the  American  Pederatlon  of  Labor  un- 
questionably will  supply  the  labor. 

"Here,  however,  we  axe  confronted  with  a 
boycott  of  C.  1.  O.  material,  such  as  sand, 
gravel,  crushed  rock.  etc..  which  compels  the 
Government  in  this  Instande  to  pay  approxi- 
mately 51  cents  per  ton  more  for  these  ma- 
terials, because  they  must  be  shipped  in  by 
freight  from  Illinois.  In  this  area  all  nta- 
terials  such  as  sand,  gravel,  and  quarries  are 
under  closed-shop  agreement  with  the  C.  I.  O. 
QruoTy  Workers'  Union. 

-"In  the  past,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  been  compelled  to  accept  these 
materials  on  all  local  building  projects.  How- 
ever, the  contractor  has  been  compelled  by 
the  A.  P.  of  L.  Trades  Council  to  refuse  the 
bids  of  the  quarry  owners  imder  C.  I.  O.  con- 
tract. The  Fniln-Colnon  Construction  Co. 
must  obtain  these  materials  in  other  sections 
of  the  State  and  out  of  the  State  at  an 
Increased  cost  or  the  A.  P.  of  L.  will  refuse  to 
handle  same  on  this  project. 

TSTJST  CONSPnUCT  CHABCKD 

"It  18  needless  to  say  that  the  owners  of 
these  quarries  under  contract  feel  this  pres- 
sure tremendously,  as  do  the  members  of  our 
union,  who  will  be  deprived  of  employment 
because  of  this  action.  We  stand  to  lose  the 
membership  of  six  or  seven  himdred  q\iarry 
workers  and  our  contracts  with  the  quarries 
If  this  practice  Is  allowed  to  continue.  The 
injustice  that  is  being  visited  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment In  this  instance  is  definitely  a  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade  and  should  be  In- 
vestigated as  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
The  contractor  In  this  instance  refuses  to 
discuss  the  demands  made  upon  him  by  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  but  will  not  accept  C.  I.  O.  bids 
for  these  materials." 

The  American  Zinc  Co.  difficulties  arose, 
according  to  the  C.  I.  O.,  through  the  fact  that 
the  C.  I.  O.  has  had  a  closed-shop  contract 
with  the  company  for  many  years,  and  was 
given  the  contract  for  construction  of  a 
$250,000  roaster  at  Pairmoimt  City,  while  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  has  a  contract  with  the  same  com- 
pany for  reconditioning  its  plant  at  Mon- 
santo, 111. 

"It  is  obvious,"  said  Kojetlnsky's  report, 
"that  fear  has  been  Instilled  in  the  company 
that  failure  to  place  A.  P.  of  L.  building- 
trades  men  on  the  construction  at  Palrmount 
City,  which  was  started  by  C.  I.  O..  would 
tend  to  stop  work  on  their  plant  at  Monsanto. 
The  company  has  endeavored  through  variovis 
subterfuges  to  have  the  C.  I.  O.  relinquish  its 
position  in  regard  to  the  Job  already  started 
by  the  construction  workers.  However,  the 
1.300  members  under  contract  refxise  to  per- 
mit any  A.  P.  of  L.  building-trades  men  on 
any  Job  in  Palrmount  City. 


Bncmt  rcsLiMa  bxposted 

"The  American  Zinc  Co.  has  appealed  to 
the  Defense  Commission  for  conciliation  In 
this  instance,  but  the  \inlon  feels  that  there 
Is  no  point  for  conciliation  Inasmuch  as  the 
company  has  recognized  the  luiion's  agree- 
ment and  started  its  construction  work  under 
the  C.  I.  O.,  as  provided  in  the  agreement. 
The  company,  fearful  that  its  additional 
project  in  Monsanto  will  be  closed,  has  ceased 
work  and  laid  off  the  C.  L  O.  men  in  Pair- 
mount  City  who  were  employed  by  the  con- 
struction workers  to  do  this  new  b\iilding 
work. 

"The  labor  movement  In  St.  Louis  feels  In 
this  instance  that  It  Is  Justified  in  demanding 
that  this  work  be  continued  by  C.  I.  O.  as 
originally  agreed  and  that  every  effort  must 
be  exerted  to  prevent  the  A.  P.  of  L.  from  im- 
posing its  will  on  the  company.  The  local 
union  of  mine,  mill,  and  smelter  workers  will 
close  down  the  plant  if  the  A.  P.  of  L.  build- 
ing trades  appear  on  this  project." 

The  report  declared  that  feeling  had  become 
bitter  In  St.  Louis,  was  growing,  and  might 
lead  to  serious  consequences. 

"The  C.  I.  O.  movement  in  St.  Loxiis  will  not 
back  down  in  the  face  of  the  rackets  where 
initiation  fees  are  concerned  and  strong- 
arm  methods  have  been  Imposed  upon  con- 
tractors and  the  Government  itself." 

The  658-unlt  housing  project  for  Negroes 
Is  not  a  defense  project,  but  it  was  included 
in  the  report.  The  gist  of  the  controversy, 
according  to  the  C.  I.  O..  was  the  A.  P.  of  L.'i 
calciilation  that  since  3.2  percent  of  the  me- 
chanics In  St.  Louis  were  Negroes  only  that 
percentage  of  Negroes  should  be  hired  on  the 
project. 

"The  C.  I.  O,"  the  report  said,  "has  500 
Negro  mechanics  In  its  union  and  feels  that 
inasmuch  as  this  is  a  project  for  the  Negro, 
that  the  work  should  be  granted  to  that  local 
\mlon.  The  appeal  has  fallen  on  deaf  ears,  as 
all  Government  agencies  apparently  feel  that 
any  construction  work  must  and  should  be 
aUotted  to  the  A.  P.  of  L." 

The  report  concluded  with  the  charge  that 
although  the  A.  P.  of  L.  has  annovmced  na- 
tionally that  initiation  fees  for  construction 
workers  will  not  exceed  $25.  "in  practice  thi» 
is  not  being  carried  out"  and  that  the  large 
fees  are  "being  used  to  wage  war  against  us 
in  all  types  of  orgazLlzation  work." 

CHAKGE  or  A.   T.  Of  L.  BLACKLIST   SSMT  TO  WAS 
DEPABTMENT 

A  complaint  that  the  A.  P.  of  L.  had  black- 
listed St.  Charles  labor  on  the  Weldon  Springs 
TNT  plant  construction  Job  because  St. 
Charles  businessmen  had  not  assisted  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  in  previous  troubles  was  sent  to 
the  War  Department  yesterday  by  the  C.  I.  O. 
United  Construction  Workers'  Union. 

Affidavits  made  by  B.  H.  Jolly,  St.  Charles 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  M.  B. 
Norrls,  a  C.  I.  O.  construction  worker,  charged 
that  John  J.  Church,  secretary  of  the  St. 
Louis  Building  Trades  Council,  told  them 
January  27  that  St.  Charles  labor  was  black- 
listed because  of  past  troubles,  including  the 
fight  between  A.  P.  of  L.  men  and  nonunion 
workers  over  the  reconstruction  of  the  St. 
Charles  highway  bridge  7  years  ago.  The 
affidavits  quoted  Church  as  having  asserted 
that  even  if  St.  Charles  men  Joined  the  A.  P. 
of  L.  they  would  not  get  Jobs  on  the  $11.- 
000,000  TNT  plant  construction. 

Church,  who  was  out  of  the  city  today,  had 
stated  previously  there  were  plenty  of  men 
available  within  the  A.  P.  of  L.  ranks  to  man 
all  defense  Jobs  In  the  St.  Louis  area.  The 
annoimced  policy  of  the  general  contractor. 
I  the  Praser-Brace  Construction  Co.,  Is  to  draw 
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from  A.  P.  of  L.  tinions  as  long  as  the  supply 
Is  sufficient,  then  from  the  most  reliable 
scxirce  available  in  the  open  market.  A  few 
laborers  employed  on  the  job  are  residents  of 
St.  Charles  County. 


Monopolization  of  Bonneville  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

or  eaacoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  March  €.  1941 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America  made  its  record  in 
connection  with  the  monopolization  of 
Niagara  power.  I  told  this  story  to  the 
Congress  in  my  speeches  of  June  15  and 
July  12, 1939.  The  title  of  the  first  speech 
was  "Power  Development  at  Niagara, 
With  Lessons  for  Bonneville."  I  regret 
to  say  that  the  lesson  which  should  have 
been  learned  was  not  learned  by  Bonne- 
ville. The  first  indication  that  the  lesson 
of  Niagara  experience  of  monopolization 
of  public  power  by  a  single  Industry  has 
really  been  learned  is  the  release  of 
March  5,  1941,  from  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary Ickes.  In  this  release,  the  Secretary 
replied  to  Gov.  Charles  A.  Sprague  of 
Oregon,  who  made  an  attack  upon  the 
Secretary  because  he  refused  to  grant  to 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  further 
exclusive  rights  to  Bonneville  power. 
Already  this  great  monopoly  has  prime 
and  interim  contracts  for  42  percent  of 
Bormeville's  ultimate  prime  and  dependa- 
ble capacity,  or  nearly  as  much  power  as 
the  entire  State  of  Oregon  now  consumes. 
The  liecretary  has  followed  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  which  specifically 
forbids  monopolization  of  Bonneville 
power  by  private  industry. 

ALCOA  PRorrrs  fbom  defensk 

Under  pressure  of  defense  this  great 
monopoly  has  attempted  a  repetition  of 
its  wicked  and  scandalous  monopoliza- 
tion of  Niagara  power.  It  would  now 
monopolize,  for  a  single  private  industry, 
the  present  available  power  of  the  great- 
est power  stream  on  earth.  There  Is  a 
perfect  setting  for  this  proposed  monop- 
olization— a  Governor  ready  to  fight  for 
Alcoa,  a  complacent  State  utilities  com- 
missioner, and  a  legislature  controlled 
against  public  power.  A  subservient 
press  streamlines  the  effort.  I  should 
add  that  a  perfect  understanding  of  this 
perfect  set-up  may  be  had  by  reading 
opinion  59  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. This  was  reprinted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CONGRBSSIONAL  RECORD  of 
March  3,  and  my  remarks  on  the  opinion 
are  to  be  foimd  in  the  body  of  that 
Record. 

The  Bonneville  Act  sought  protection 
of  the  public  interest  by  providing  a 
reservation  of  power  for  public  bodies. 


and  for  the  distribution  of  the  remain- 
ing power  amon::  many  industries  rather 
than  monopolization  by  a  single  industry. 
The  people  of  the  Northwest  want  these 
industries  scattered  throughout  that 
section.  They  are  strongly  averse  to 
concentration  of  industry  in  one  spot. 
The  money  lent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  construction  of  the  Bonne- 
ville power  project  is  to  be  paid  back  by 
the  users  of  power.  The  people  feel  that 
they  have  a  vested  right  to  the  beneficial 
use  of  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  River. 
They  expect  to  pay  back  their  share  of 
the  construction  costs.  They  know  that 
an  industry  like  the  Alcoa  is  largely  auto- 
matic; that  its  presence  in  any  particular 
place  will  not  yield  great  employment 
benefits  to  the  section.  They  believe  It 
is  better  to  have  numerous  small  indus- 
tries in  which  the  people  of  the  section 
may  participate,  and  which  will  employ 
more  labor. 

The  history  of  the  Alcoa  during  this 
emergency  and  its  acts  in  the  name  of 
defense  will  some  day  be  written  in  full. 
Speaking  briefly,  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  it  has  sought  to  extend  throughout 
the  country  its  existing  power  monopo- 
lies. Quietly  and  efficiently  it  has  gone 
about  this  project,  working  through  its 
allies  in  the  defense  set-up.  First,  there 
was  utter  denial  of  any  aluminum  short- 
age. Only  6  months  ago  this  was  made 
to  me  personally  when  I  sought  to  ex- 
tend the  uses  of  Bonneville  power  for  the 
defense  program.  The  German  tie-in  of 
Alcoa  was  soon  after  made  public.  Also 
should  be  noted  its  effort  to  strangle 
competitors.  This  last  move  is  the  basis 
of  the  passage  at  arms  between  Secretary 
Ickes  and  Governor  Sprague,  of  Oregon. 
With  the  proposal  of  a  competing  com- 
pany to  manufacture  aluminum  through 
the  use  of  Bonneville  power,  the  Governor 
flies  to  the  aid  and  defense  of  Alcoa,  ap- 
parently determined  to  drive  the  com- 
petitor from  the  State  of  Oregon.  This 
is  strange,  because  Alcoa  is  located  in 
Washington,  across  the  river.  Why 
should  the  Governor  object  to  an  indus- 
try coming  to  Oregon?  The  Secretary 
replies  by  enforcing  the  law.  Already 
too  much  Bonneville  power  has  been 
granted  one  company.  <,^^^ 

POWXa    SHOSTAGS  APPARENT 

The  private  utilities,  by  expenditure 
of  a  million  dollars  of  money,  mostly 
added  to  the  rate  base,  have  delayed 
public-power  development  imder  a  defi- 
nite program  to  grab  the  power  for 
themselves.  The  opponents  of  Bonneville 
appropriations  have  frequently  charged 
on  this  floor  that  the  proposed  appro- 
priations would  provide  a  huge  surplus 
of  power.  The  facts  are  that  there  is  an 
actual  power  shortage  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  there  is  now  a  power  short- 
age in  the  Northwest.  I  set  forth  these 
facts  in  a  warning  speech  on  this  floor 
on  March  3.  1939.  in  which  I  offered  a 
study  of  the  actual  and  potential  capac- 
ity of  Pacific  Northwest  power  resources 
in  relation  to  the  defense  program.  In 
closing  that  speech.  I  said: 

Irrespective  of  irrigation  piunplng  needs, 
major  industrial  load,  agricultural  betterment 


loads,  and  defense  reserve,  conditions  now 
exist  to  at>9orb  all  of  Bonneville's  power  ca- 
pacity by  the  time  It  can  be  completed  under 
a  peacetime  normal  growth  schedule.  A  na- 
tional-defense reserve  of  250,000  kilowatts 
wUl  be  needed. 

The  truth  of  my  statement  is  now  ap- 
parent, and  those  who  have  attempted 
to  block  Bonneville  have  actually  ob- 
structed national  defense. 

PTTBUC    OmSSST    MTTST    BE    PBUllCltU 

Speaking  on  March  S,  I  called  special 
attention  to  the  separate  concurring 
opinion  of  Federal  Power  Commissioner 
Scott,  from  which  opinion  I  now  Quote, 
as  it  is  most  pertinent: 

The  public  has  invested  millions  of  dollars 
in  these  great  projects,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  profits  of  the  private  utlll- 
tlee.  but  to  provide  cheap  electric  energy  for 
consumers  generaUy.  •  •  •  The  im- 
portant thing  is  the  adeq\iate  protecUon  of 
the  inherent  right  of  the  people  to  make 
economic  and  social  progress  and  to  permit 
them  to  utilize  and  enjoy  a  great  natxiral  re- 
source. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  so  Impor- 
tant that  the  statement  of  Secretary 
Ickes  be  brought  before  the  Members  of 
this  House  that  I  now  ask  permission  to 
include  it  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  statement  follows: 

Like  all  advocates  of  monopoly  and  hold- 
ing-company control.  Gov.  Charles  A.  Sprague, 
of  Oregon,  has,  in  his  attack  on  the  recent 
allotment  of  power  from  Bonneville,  sought 
to  confuse  the  issue  instead  of  meeting  the 
facts. 

After  Insisting  that  he  is  "not  speaking  for 
the  Alvuninum  Co."  (of  America)  the  Gov- 
ernor proceeds  to  act  as  its  advocate.  He  in- 
dicts himself  by  the  denial  and  convicts  him- 
self by  his  advocacy.  Perhaps  the  Governor 
has  yet  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  acting  in  such 
a  manner  that  no  one  can  say  to  him.  "Me- 
thinks  thou  dost  protest  too  much." 

The  Governor,  with  an  utter  disregard  for 
the  facts  involved,  has  sought  to  use  the  inci- 
dent to  make  an  oblique  but  perfectly  ap- 
parent attack  on  public  ownership  of  power. 
He  claims  he  ^  not  speaking  for  the  Alu- 
minum Co.  of  America.  We  know  that  he  Is 
not  speaking  for  the  people  of  the  North- 
west. The  privately  owned  utility  Interests, 
intent  on  maintaining  their  vast  holding- 
company  empires,  are  the  only  other  inter- 
ested party. 

Is  the  Governor,  then,  speaking  for  them? 
Is  he  raising  the  cry  of  "dictatorship"  by 
Washington  in  an  effort  to  blind  the  people 
of  the  Northwest  to  the  dictatorship  of  mo- 
nopoly? Is  he  seeking  to  protect  the  remote 
control  of  the  holding  companies? 

Pirst,  let  us  consider  the  facts  and  then 
let  us  analyze  Governor  Sprague's  possible 
motives. 

The  Pederal  law  under  which  Bonneville  is 
operated  not  only  provides  that  preference  be 
given  public  bodies  in  purchasing  power,  but 
it  also  states  that  in  selimg  the  power  the 
Administrator  shall  "prevent  the  monopoliza- 
tion thereof  by  limited  groups." 

If  the  request  of  the  Altm^inum  Co.  for  more 
Bonneville  power  had  been  granted,  the  result 
would  have  been  that  about  55  percent  of 
the  ultimate  installed  Arm  capacity  of  Bonne- 
ville would  be  under  contract  to  one  com- 
pany for  an  indefinite  period. 

No  one  except  the  Altuiinum  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica denies  that  it  is  a  monopoly.  If  Bonne- 
ville had  met  its  demand  for  more  power. 
Bonneville  woiild  have  been  responsible  for 
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farther  entrenching  that  company  In  its  mo- 
Bopoltatle  position.  Bixh  action  would  not 
bare  been  In  accord  with  the  law  providing 
that  the  Admlnlstratcr  shall  "prevent  the 
monopolization  thereof  by  limited  groups." 
jnift^tui  at  complying  with  the  request  of  the 
Aluminum  Co..  the  Oovemment  made  pos- 
sible the  establishment  of  another  company 
In  the  same  area  by  awarding  the  Reynolds 
Iffetals  Co.  a  30-year  contract  for  power, 
niat  company  will  now  manufacture  alumi- 
num In  that  area,  perhaps  In  Oregon,  If  Gov- 
ernor Sprague  does  not  object  to  an  opera- 
tion outside  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Aluml- 
Bom  Oo.  c<  America. 

Bonneville  power  made  the  establishment 
of  the  Alumlnxmx  Co.  In  the  Northwest  pos- 
sible In  the  first  Instance:  It  now  brings  an- 
other Industry  to  the  area.  Such  diversity  of 
plant  operations  will  materially  aid  In  the 
stability  of  employment  In  the  Northwest. 

XTnleas  Oovemor  l^rague  has  a  special  In- 
terest In  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  he 
should  have  no  objection  to  a  diversity  of 
Interests  that  makes  for  economic  stability. 
So  long  as  Bonneville  power  available  for 
industrial  piirpoees  Is  fully  and  legally  uti- 
lized, thereby  furnishing  additional  employ- 
ment and  prosperity  tor  the  Northwest,  Oov- 
emor Sprague  Is  without  proper  grounds  for 
objection. 

I  am  Inclined  to  believe  the  Oovemor  when 
he  says  he  Is  not  speaking  for  the  Aluminum 
Co.  It  Is  apparent  to  me  that  he  is  speaking 
for  the  privately  owned  utility  companies  or 
for  the  eastern  Interests  which  control  these 
utility  companies  through  their  holding 
companies.  In  seeking  to  occasion  strife  and 
controversy  over  the  award  of  a  power  con- 
tract to  one  company  Instead  of  to  another, 
the  Oovemor,  I  think.  Is  engaged  In  the  old 
game  of  muddying  the  waters.  By  attacking 
the  administration  of  a  publicly  owned  power 
system  he  seeks  to  undermine  confidence  In 
public  ownership. 

His  attack  on  public  ownership.  Indirect 
though  It  be,  emphasizes  a  report  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  showing  that  five 
electric  utility  companies  operating  in  the 
Northwest  have  spent  more  than  (1.000,000  In 
political  activities  between  1935  and  1940. 
The  report  shows  that  these  five  companies 
have  become  increasingly  active  In  aeeUng  to 
influence  elections  end  to  perpetuate  ab- 
sentee control  of  the  Northwest. 

If  Oovemor  Siu^gue  Is  not  q;>eaking  for 
the  Aluminum  Co..  aa  he  says  he  is  not.  if  he 
Is  not  speaking  for  the  people,  as  we  know  he 
Is  not,  Is  It  not  apparent  that  he  Is  speaking 
for  those  Interests  which  seek  to  wreck  public 
ownership?  At  this  time  his  remarks  are.  no 
doubt,  most  welcome  to  the  privately  owned 
power  Interests  in  Spokane.  The  "State's 
rights"  Oovemor  of  Oregon  might  wei;  adopt 
the  principle  he  professes  and  leave  the 
people  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  to  decide  their  own 
interests. 

Bonneville  will  be  administered,  as  Con- 
gress Intended,  in  the  interests  of  the  people. 
We  will  continue  to  reserve  power  for  pub- 
licly owned  distributing  systems,  as  the  law 
provides:  we  will  continue  to  sell  the  power 
•s  directed  by  Congress  in  such  a  nsanner  as 
to  prevent  "the  monopolliatloo  thereof  by 
limited  groups  " 

And  Oovemor  Prague  may  continue  to 
^>eak  for  either  the  Aluminxun  Co..  for  the 
power  tnterests,  or  both. 


A  Week's  Beef  DeTelopmento 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  xAMSAa 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  March  6,  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  DAILY  DROVER'S 
TEI^ORAM,  KANSAS  CITT,  MO. 


Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRS,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Daily  Drover's  Telegram  (Kan- 
sas City  Mo.)  for  February  27,  1941: 

(From  the  Dally  Drover's  Telegram.  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  of  February  27,  1941 J 

A  WlUl'S  BEEF  DEVELOPMENTS 

Cattlemen  will  be  interested  in  two  de- 
velopments of  this  week.  Both  have  to  do 
with  the  Import  into  the  United  States  of 
beef  from  South  America. 

First  is  announcement  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  canned  beef  will  be  brought  In 
from  surplus  South  American  countries  to 
augment  the  domestic  supply  of  canned  beef 
for  the  expanding  Army.  This  resort  to  im- 
ports was  reported  to  have  been  consented 
to  by  representatives  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Livestock  Association  on  the  theory 
that  the  domestic  supply  of  such  beef  Is 
below  the  future  requlrernents  of  a  million 
or  more  soldier  boys. 

The  second  notable  event  of  the  week  is 
announcement  that  several  New  York  City 
restaurants  are  serving  patrons  with  cuts  of 
No.  1  prime  beef  roasts  that  were  grown  and 
cooked  in  Argentina  and  shipped  to  New  York 
vmder  refrigeration. 

American  cattlemen  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  some  provinces  of  Argen- 
tina are  Infected  with  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease, and  that  a  congressional  law  of  1930 
prohibits  entry  of  fresh  (chilled)  beef  into 
the  United  States  from  any  country  having 
the  disease.  This  new  scheme  of  cooking  the 
beef  in  Argentina  to  destroy  bacterial  con- 
tamination is  a  subterfuge  to  sidestep  that 
law. 

This  precooked  meat  Is  the  product  of 
45,000  cattle  growers  of  Argentina  who  own 
a  cooperative  packing  house,  financed  by  a 
tax  on  all  cattle  sales,  the  capital  stock  being 
Issued  pro  rata  to  the  number  of  cattle  sold 
by  each  member.  The  name  of  the  coopera- 
tive is  Corporaclon  Argentina  de  Productores 
de  Camee. 

Argentina  la  full  of  beef  for  which  there 
la  no  market,  for  the  reason  that  available 
ocean  bottoms  are  not  sulficlent  to  move  the 
surplus  in  export.  When  ocean  tonnage  in- 
creases, the  corporation  will  take  advantage 
of  the  precooked  subterfuge  to  supply  Amer- 
ican housewives  with  beef  cuts  of  desired  size. 

Any  American  cattleman  who  wants  to  ex- 
press himself  as  to  the  two  developments  of 
the  week  may  be  sure  of  finding  space  in 
this  paper  to  say  his  ny. 


Fiscal  Pmdence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

.     HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

or  MAS8ACRT7SETTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  March  6,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTOII 
POST 


Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  the 
following  editorial  entitled  "Fiscal  Pru- 
dence": 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  March  6, 1941  ] 

FISCAL  PRUDENCE 

In  a  current  article  Roswell  Maglll,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  argues  that 
courageous  action  on  the  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  Congress  in  cutting  down  nonde- 
fense  expenditures  would  greatly  simplify 
the  problem  of  financing  defense.  In  his 
opinion  it  should  be  possible  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures for  public  works,  highways,  un- 
employment relief,  and  agriculture  by  $1,000,- 
000,000.  And  this  without  serious  Impair- 
ment of  necessary  governmental  services. 
Professor  Maglll  know;-  whereof  he  speaks, 
having  served  as  the  Treasury's  No,  1  tax 
authority  and  fiscal  adviser  to  Secretary 
Morgenthau. 

At  present  the  outlook  for  substantial  re- 
ductions In  ordinary  expenditures  seems  very 
unpromising.  The  chances  of  real  retrench- 
ment would  be  greatly  Improved,  however. 
If  Congress  were  to  follow  Professor  Magills 
advice  and  find  means  for  better  coordination 
of  appropriations  and  revenue  legislation. 
Representative  Treaowat  has  repeatedly 
TU*ged  the  need  for  a  Joint  congressional  com- 
mittee on  finance  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  and  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Senate  Finance  Committees. 
But  his  pleas  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  Ap- 
parently Congress  prefers  the  existing  lack 
of  coordination — the  absence  of  system  which 
prevents  Members  from  obtaining  any  clear 
picture  of  the  Oovernment's  financial  posi- 
tion and  which  actually  encourages  prodigal 
spending. 

Professor  Maglll  also  thinks  that  an  ad- 
visory council  on  fiscal  policy  is  badly  needed 
on  which  talented  leaders  of  business  and 
finance  would  serve.  This  Is  an  excellent 
suggestion  and  ought  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. The  administration  has  set  up  emer- 
gency defense  organizations  manned  by  ex- 
perts to  mobilize  our  productive  and  dis- 
tributive resoiu-ces  for  defense.  It  is  like- 
wise essential  to  mobilize  oxa  financial  re- 
sources under  expert  guidance  to  Insxn-e 
intelligent  direction  of  our  fiscal  policies 
during  the  national  emergency.  As  Profes- 
sor Maglll  sa3rs:  "Our  defense  preparations 
are  now,  and  probably  will  continue  for  years 
to  be,  enormously  costly,  and  our  normal 
modes  of  life  are  bound  to  be  disrupted  for 
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a  generation."  Neverthdess.  the  burden  of 
taxation  can  be  eased,  and  the  extent  at  the 
disruption  to  our  economic  life  can  be  mini- 
mized. The  prerequirement  is  to  listen  to 
the  voices  of  experience  and  authority  instead 
of  resorting  to  haphazard,  opportunistic 
methods  of  financing  defense  as  Congress  is 
doing  at  the  present  time.  Worse  still,  very 
few  Members  of  Congress  appear  to  be  worry- 
ing about  the  lack  of  a  financial  plan  to  guide 
future  legislative  action. 


It  It  Mr.  RootcTelf  t  Babj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  nXINOQ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  March  6,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHICAQO  DAILY 
TRIBUNE 


Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  a  very  excellent  editorial 
entitled  "It  Is  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Baby,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of 
March  5,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune  of  March 
5.  1941) 

rr'S    MR.    ROOSEVELT'S   EAST 

Robert  P.  Patterson,  Undersecretary  of  War, 
tells  a  congressional  committee  that  loss  of 
production  due  to  strikes  is  causing  rearma- 
ment ofiScials  as  much  concern  as  would  a 
shortage  of  raw  materials.  Every  day  that 
the  Allis-Chalmers  strike  at  Milwaukee  con- 
tinues, he  remarks,  is  a  day  lost  in  the  race 
to  provide  the  Nation's  vital  supply  of  gun- 
powder. 

Congressman  Jennings  Randolph  says  in 
the  House  that  strikes  during  February  cost 
the  defense  program  850,000  man-days  of 
labor.  A  survey  shows  that  at  present  38,000 
workmen,  engaged  in  filling  $210,000,000  In 
armament  contracts,  are  idle  because  of 
strikes,  largely  those  called  by  the  C.  I.  O. 

Congressman  Clare  E.  Hoffman  charges 
In  the  House  that  the  Commimists  are  using 
the  C.  I.  O.  to  virreck  the  rearmtunent  pro- 
gram. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Com- 
munists have  a  strong  hold  on  a  number  of 
C.  I.  O.  unions.  That  has  been  established 
by  the  men  within  the  C.  I.  O.  who  have  been 
Qghting  the  Communists  for  control  of  those 
unions.  Neither  Is  there  any  doubt  that  the 
Communist  Party  line  dictated  from  Moscow 
Is  to  Impede  In  every  way  both  American  de- 
fense and  aid  to  Britain. 

All  of  the  disturbance  Is  not  coming  from 
the  bottom.  Some  of  It  has  Its  origin  at  the 
top  of  the  defense  set-up.  Sidney  HUlman, 
presumably,  is  stUl  willing  to  have  the  Oov- 
emment boycott  the  huge  facilities  of  Henry 
Ford  and  other  mantifacturers  in  an  attempt 


to  force  those  employers  to  turn  their  em- 
ployees over  to  the  C.  I.  O.,  which  has  been 
imable  to  organlEe  them  through  its  own 
activities. 

It  cannot  escape  public  attention  that  this 
situation  is  largely  of  President  Roosevelt's 
own  making.  It  has  been  his  administration 
that  placed  the  trouble  makers  In  a  position 
to  make  trouble,  by  a  contmual  exhibitlcm  of 
bias  that  drew  protests  not  (Aly  from  em- 
ployers but  from  the  rival  unions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  The  violence  that 
is  sabotaging  armament  production  In  1941  la 
no  different  from  and  no  greater  than  tlM 
violence  that  was  condoned  and  encouraged 
by  members  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Cabinet  in  1937. 

The  only  new  factor  is  that  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
having  entangled  the  Nation  In  European 
power  politics,  finds  that  as  a  direct  result 
of  that  entanglement  his  bosom  pal  Joe  Stalin 
Is  engaged  on  the  American  Industrial  front 
in  an  attempt  to  cut  the  throat  of  his  bosom 
pal  Winston  ChurchlU.  0\ir  own  rearmament 
is  the  Innocent  bystander. 

The  President  has  as  yet  proposed  no  solu- 
tion of  the  difllculties  visited  upon  the  de- 
fense program  by  his  previous  policies,  but  his 
record  gives  a  clear  answer  to  what  his  pro- 
posal will  be.  His  sole  prescription  for  any 
emergency  or  pretended  emergency  during  the 
last  8  years  has  been  a  grant  of  increased 
power  to  himself.  The  conunimlsts  may  give 
the  excuse,  but  it  may  be  depended  upon  that 
the  power  asked  will  extend  to  all  labor  and 
almost  as  certainly  to  all  Industry. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  approached  frankness  st  least 
once  during  his  presidency  when.  In  1936.  he 
admitted  that  the  new  Instruments  of  public 
power  created  at  his  behest  could,  in  the 
wrong  hands,  provide  shackles  for  the  liberties 
of  the  American  people.  The  more  powers  he 
reaches  for  the  more  does  the  realization 
spread  to  different  groups  of  Americans  that 
his  are  not  the  right  hands. 


One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  AnniTersary  of 
the  Adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  L  HAINES 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  6, 1941 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  HAINES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania : 

"RESOLUTION   NO.    19 

"Whereas  December  15,  IMl,  will  the  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  embodied  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  Its 
first  10  amendments:  and 

"Whereaa  this  date  which  is  ordlnarUy 
significant  assumes  unusual  Importance  at 
this  particular  period  in  the  history  of  our 


Nation  and  of  the  world  when  thoae  funda- 
mental rights  are  threatened  by  totalitarian 
forces  abroad  and  their  sympathisers  at  home: 
and 

"Whereas  the  American  Legion.  Spanish- 
American  War  Veterans,  and  Veterans  of  the 
World  War.  and  other  veterans'  and  patriotic 
organizations  and  citizens  have  petitioned 
this  general  assembly  to  urge  8Ultat>le  action 
to  encourage  the  promotion  of  widespread  ob> 
servance  of  the  anniversary:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  (if  the  senate  concur).  That  the 
general  assembly  memorialise  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  designate  Decemtxr  15, 
1941.  as  a  national  holiday  and  authorise  th« 
appointment  of  a  BiU  of  Rights  Sesqui- 
centennial  Commission  to  sponsor  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  celebrations  upon  that 
day;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  b« 
transmitted  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  house 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  each 
of  the  presiding  offlcers  of  the  two  branches 
in  Congress,  and  to  each  United  States  Sena- 
tor and  Member  from  this  Commonwealth." 

The  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  ccpy 
of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives the  19th  day  of  February  1941.  and 
concurred  In  by  the  senate  the  2eth  day  of 
February  1941. 

T.  J.  Callaban, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representative*. 

Elmbs   Kilsot, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
W.  J.  Rmcx. 
Chief  Clerk.  SeiwU 


A  Top-HeaT7  Profraoi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  A.  TRAYNOR 

OF  DELAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  8,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WILMINOTON 
(DEL.)  JOURNAL  EVERY  EVENINO 


Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORO.  I  Include  the  following  editorial: 

A  TOP-HEAVT  FKOCBAIC 

Strange  though  it  may  seem,  a  powerful  at- 
tack on  the  New  Deal's  activities  on  behalf  of 
agriculture  has  come  from  an  organLzatloa 
that  has  supported  virtuaUy  every  suggestion 
for  aiding  the  fanner  at  Oovemment  expeni>« 
and  has  more  often  than  not  demanded  more 
and  bigger  hand-outs. 

The  organization  is  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  which  has  cooperated  closely 
with  the  Administration's  agricultural  pro- 
gram. Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding 
of  its  attitude,  we  hasten  to  say  that  It  prob- 
ably will  cooperate  in  much  the  same  manner 
in  the  future,  for  Its  criticism  Is  not  directed 
at  what  has  been  done  but  how. 

According  to  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  president 
of  the  federation,  so  many  separate  Oovem* 
ment  agencies  are  trying  to  help  the  farm 
that  they  cause  "lumecessary  duplication  of 
effort,  waste,  extravagance,  and  confusion." 
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Tht  set-up  Is  such  that  an  "enormous  amount 
of  imnecessary  expense"  has  resulted,  he  says, 
and  the  money  thrown  away  comes  out  of 
funds  that  would  otherwise  go  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  O'Neal  partlctilarizes.  There  are  seven 
agencies,  he  says,  that  deal  with  farmer  com- 
mittees m  the  States,  five  assisting  farmers 
with  management  problems,  five  handling 
landlord-tenant  relationships,  four  demon- 
strating farm  methods,  seven  engaged  in 
land-use  planning,  four  in  soil  conservation, 
and  so  on  down  a  long  list. 

In  a  word,  the  agricultural  program,  now 
costing  almost  tlOO.OOO.OOO  a  year  to  adminis- 
ter, has  grown  top-heavy.  Unless  something 
Is  done  soon.  Mr.  O'Neal  believes.  It  wlU  lose 
the  support  of  those  It  Is  supposed  to  help  and 
wtll  fall  of  Its  own  weight.  He  wants  to  re- 
form it  to  save  It.  His  la  a  statesmanlike 
attitude  that  the  administration  might  well 
eopj. 


Utiaaal  CooBcil  of  Veteran  Orfaniu- 
tioBs  Fonned 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

JiON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PXNKSTLVAMIA 
IH  IBB  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  6. 1941 


BTATEtaarr  bt  millard  w.  ricb 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  no  group  of  citizens  in  this  country 
more  patriotic  than  those  men  and 
women  who  served  their  country  in  time 
of  war.  Today  these  Americans  still 
serve  their  country  In  the  capacity  as  prl- 
Tate  citizens,  and,  desiring  to  render 
greater  service  to  their  country  through 
the  various  veteran  organizations,  they 
are  uniting  their  efforts  in  the  formation 
of  a  National  Council  of  Veteran  Organi- 
zations. 

The  following  statement  has  been  re- 
leased by  Mr.  BCillard  W.  Rice,  executive 
secretary  of  this  organization: 

Preliminary  steps  in  the  formation  of  a 
national  council  of  veteran  organizations, 
aimed  to  assist  in  internal  and  external  na- 
tional-defense matters,  were  taken  there  yes- 
terday. At  a  meeting  of  the  national  com- 
manders, or  their  representatives,  of  10  dif- 
ferent national  veteran  organizations,  held 
at  5M  ICimaey  Building,  it  was  dennltely 
decided  by  those  present  that  such  a  national 
council  of  veteran  organizations  sho\ild  be 
farmed. 

Thomas  Walsh,  national  commander  of  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans,  was  unanimously 
^elected  as  chairman  of  the  proposed  cotm- 
cll,  and  icniard  W.  Rice,  new  national  service 
director  for  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
and  former  national  legislative  representa- 
tive of  the  V.  F.  W..  was  elected  as  the  coun- 
cil's executive  secretary. 

Representing  the  10  participating  veteran 
organizations  at  this  meeting  were  the  fol- 
lowing men:  Col.  Victor  B.  Devereaux.  di- 
rector of  Americanism  for  the  V.  F.  W.;  Mil- 
lard W.  Rice,  national  service  director  for  the 
D.  A.  v.:  Thomas  Walsh,  national  commander 
of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans;  Jack  Kyle,  na- 
tional educatlozxal  director  for  the  Regular 
Veterans  AssodaUon:  llaj.  Earl  HamUton 
Smith,  national  legislative  representative  for 
ttas  Army  and  Navy  Union;  Ralph  Werner, 


national  chief  of  staff  for  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Regulars;  Capt.  Fred  Kochll,  na- 
tional commander  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Legion  of  Valor;  Col.  E.  8.  Bettelhelm,  na- 
tional adjutant  for  the  Military  Order  of  the 
World  War;  Herbert  A.  Church,  national  com- 
mander of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart  and  Philip  G.  Cronan.  national  treas- 
\irer  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association. 

A  subcommittee,  composed  of  Capt.  Fred 
Kochll  as  chairman.  Herbert  A.  Church  and 
MaJ.  Earl  H  Smith,  was  delegated  to  draft 
a  set  of  proposed  articles  of  association,  to 
be  submitted  to  the  several  national  veteran 
organizations  for  study  prior  to  another  con- 
ference scheduled  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  April  20,  1941. 

Another  subcommittee,  consisting  of  Jack 
Kyle,  Philip  Q.  Cronan,  Ralph  Werner,  and 
Th(»nas  Walsh,  was  authorized  to  confer  with 
the  officials  of  the  F.  B.  I.  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  ascertain  specifically  how  the 
proposed  National  CouncU  of  Veteran  Organ- 
izations can  best  cooperate  with  governmental 
agencies  In  taking  effective  steps  to  expose 
and  combat  anti-American  groups  and  activi- 
ties. 

Three  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  the  conference,  namely: 

(1)  Insisting  that  there  shall  be  no  age 
limitations  whatsoever  in  the  selection  of 
persons  who  may  otherwise  be  qualified  for 
any  public  or  private  Job  or  position. 

(3)  Calling  upon  all  constituent  veteran 
organizations  to  urge  their  respective  mem- 
bers, and  other  veterans,  to  become  and  to 
remain  actively  registered  with  their  nearest 
Public  Employment  Offices,  to  facilitate  the 
employment  of  those  who  may  be  qualified  to 
fit  into  some  industry  needed  for  the  Nation's 
expanding  program  of  national  defense  and 
materiel  production;  and 

(3)  Requesting  the  President  to  issue  such 
an  Executive  order,  or.  if  necessary,  to  push 
for  legislation.  In  effect,  to  provide  that  the 
appointing  officer  shall  submit  in  writing  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  his  reason  for 
skipping  over  the  name  of  a  veteran  when 
making  any  appointment  from  a  civil -service 
register,  such  reason,  and  the  reaction  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  thereto,  to  be  made 
available  to  the  veteran  affected  or  to  his 
designated  representative. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  by  those  pres- 
ent that  all  national  veteran  organizations  not 
represented  at  such  meeting  should  be  fxir- 
nlshed  with  the  same  information  as  fur- 
nished to  those  who  were  present  and  that 
they  be  lurged  to  attend  th>  proposed  final 
organization  meeting  April  "20. 


British  Victory  Seen  If  United  States 
Sends  SnppBet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  March  6,  1941 


ARTICLB  BT  LELAND  STOWS 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
submit  for  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
the  country  at  large  an  article  written 
by  Leiand  Stowe,  one  of  America's  out- 
standing newspaper  correspondents,  who 
has  Just  returned  from  Europe. 


I  present  Mr.  Stowe's  analysis  of  the 
war  outcome  as  the  best  that  I  have  read 
of  late  on  this  important  subject  and  as 
a  challenge  to  the  cockeyed  conclusions 
drawn  by  pro-Nazi  or  half-baked  ama- 
teur experts  who  have  been  taking  up  the 
time  of  Congress  with  their  opinions. 

Here  are  the  opinions  and  conclusions 
of  a  man  who  has  been  there,  who  has 
Influential  friends  and  contacts  in  every 
capital  of  Europe,  and  who  should  know 
what  he  is  talking  about. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  particularly  every 
Senator,  reads  this  article.  Mr.  Stowe's 
remarks  follow: 

British  Victory  Seen  if  United  States  Sends 
Supplies — Hitler  Must  Successfully  In- 
vade ISLES  IN  6  Months  oe  Certainly  Losa 
War,  Correspondent  Declares 

(By  Leiand  Stowe) 

After  17  months  of  reporting  the  second 
World  War,  working  in  or  traveling  through 
21  countries,  you  naturally  reach  some  con- 
clusions. I  have  tried  to  outline  much  of 
the  essential  background  for  my  own  con- 
clusions in  the  previous  seven  articles.  Cer- 
tainly I  am  no  more  Infallible  than  my  col- 
leagues, American  correspondents  in  all  parts 
of  Europe,  of  whom  I  am  proud  to  say  I 
have  never  known  one — not  a  single  one — 
whose  personal  Integrity  could  be  questioned. 

In  their  battle  for  the  facts  of  this  war, 
American  correspondents  use  all  the  brains, 
initiative,  and  experience  which  is  theirs  to 
apply.  Sometimes  we  are  misled.  Sometimes 
we  cannot  tell  all  that  we  know  or  believe  to 
be  true.  When  it  comes  to  interpretation 
and  Judgment,  we  are  like  everybody  else, 
we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  with  what- 
ever logic  and  perception  we  have  been  en- 
dowed or  have  accumulated.  These,  then, 
are  my  conclusions — based  upon  the  most 
careful  analysis  of  what  I  have  seen  and 
observed  and  upon  the  most  measured  con- 
sideration I  am  capattle  of  making  at  the 
present  time. 

I  Ijelleve  that  Hitler  will  have  to  Invade 
the  British  Isles,  and  invade  them  success- 
fully, within  the  next  6  months  at  a  maxi- 
mum— or  Hitler  wiU  siirely  lose  the  war. 

I  believe  that  the  British  defense  forces 
and  the  British  people  can  and  will  repel  the 
Nazi  invasion,  however  terrifically  close  it  may 
come  to  succeeding — provided  only  that 
America  supplies  Britain  with  all  the  war  ma- 
terials it  is  capable  of  producing,  capable  of 
getting  along  without,  and  capable  of  send- 
ing during  this  period. 

TWO  MORE   tears   OF  WAR 

I  believe  that  a  moment  of  enormous  strain 
and  acute  crisis  will  probably  come  when  the 
fate  of  Britain — and  the  fate  of  free,  parlia- 
msntary  government  throughout  the  remain- 
der of  this  world — will  be  decided,  more  than 
anything  else,  by  American  statesmanship  and 
American  nerves. 

I  believe  that  the  war  will  be  won.  for  the 
freedom  of  the  German  people  and  for  the 
freedom  of  hxudreds  of  millions  of  all  five 
continents  of  the  world — unless  the  American 
people  are  stampeded  into  a  blind  ostrichism 
and  fatalistic  resignation  when  the  hour  for 
Ironclad  firmness  and  complete  comprehen- 
sion comes. 

I  believe  the  war  should  last  for  2  or  8 
more  years.  But  if  it  continues  that  long.  I 
believe  it  will  bring  the  inevitable  effacement 
of  both  the  brown  bolshevlsm  of  Hitler  and 
the  red  bolshevlsm  of  Stalin. 

If  he  fails  to  conquer  the  British  Isles.  I 
believe  Hitler  will  shatter  or  destroy  the 
soviet  system  or  take  over  part  of  Russia  be- 
fore the  confiict  ends — and  still  lose  the  war. 

This  is  sajring  a  very  great  deal,  and  I  may 
be  mistaken  on  several  points  or — Heaven 
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forbid— on  most  of  them.    But  this  Is  what  I 
believe. 

DEFEATISM  DEPLORSD 

Now  to  a  few  things  'ivhlch  are  more  con- 
crete than  one  observer's  considered  opin- 
ions. To  begin  with,  there  is  the  matter  of 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  defeatism  which 
Is  current  In  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
about  Britain's  chances.  I  have  been  home 
less  than  a  month  and  traveling  constantly. 
In  my  first  5  days  in  America  I  heard  more 
defeatism  about  Britain  than  I  heard  in  four 
Balkan  countries  throughout  the  entire 
month  of  October.  These  Balkan  peoples 
were  living  under  Hitler's  heel  or  under  his 
bootstraps.  To  me  the  defeatism  among 
many  Americans  doesn't  quite  make  sense. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  consider  the  testi- 
mony of  some  persons  who  are  very  closely 
concerned  with  a  Hitler  victory  or  defeat. 
Here  is  one  bit  of  interesting  testimony  which 
I  can  vouch  for.  Last  October  two  German 
businessmen  went  to  Bucharest,  like  many 
others,  to  take  over  Je\i  ish-owned  concerns. 
The  Nazis  were  occupyirg  Rumania,  and  the 
Bucharest  Government  was  extremely  anti- 
Semitic.  The  Jewish  proprietors  didn't  dare 
ask  for  anything  more  than  a  moderate  price 
for  their  biisiness,  but  they  were  surprised 
when  the  Germans  immediately  said  the 
price  was  perfectly  fair  :uid  closed  the  deal 
without  bargaining  at  all.  When  everything 
was  settled,  one  of  the  Germans  turned  to 
the  Rumanian  Jews  and  said: 

"Well,  we  have  lost  the  war.  But  that's 
not  the  worst  of  it.  Tlie  terrible  thing  is 
this:  When  this  war  is  over,  the  German  peo- 
ple will  take  the  place  of  the  Jews  all  over 
Surope.  We  will  be  the  only  persecuted, 
hated  race  in  all  Europe.  Wherever  German 
troops  are  now  stationiKl,  Europeans  will 
shoot  them.  Wherever  Germans  appear,  peo- 
ple will  want  to  destroy  u ;.  That's  the  thing 
that  is  worse  than  losing  T,he  war." 

JAPANESE  OFFICER  DC'UBTS  SUCCESS 

No;  I  dont  know  how  many  Germans  feel 
this  way  today,  but  I  know  why  this  German 
businessman  spoke  as  he  did.  It  reminds  me 
of  another  bit  of  testimony  from  a  Japanese 
naval  command  t  who  had  been  stationed  for 
some  years  In  Germany.  Mter  France  capit- 
ulated he  was  one  of  a  select  group  of  pro- 
Nazi  naval  officers  who  were  taken  on  a  tour 
of  all  Dutch,  Belgian,  and  French  seaports. 
The  Nazis  showed  them  what  they  were  doing 
and  explained  how  they  wsre  going  to  Invade 
Britain.  On  his  way  back  to  Tokyo  the  Japa- 
nese naval  commander,  speaking  to  a  Balkan 
statesman  who  was  an  old  acquaintance, 
made  this  remark: 

"The  Nazis  think  they  can  invade  Great 
Britain.  Do  you  want  to  know  how  long  it 
will  be  before  they  can  Invade  the  British 
Isles?  Forty  years,  monsieur.  Forty  years. 
Their  airplanes,  they  can  do  nothing  against 
British  nerves.  British  nerves  will  win  this 
war.    Don't  make  any  mistake  about  that" 

This,  after  inspecting  the  Channel  port 
preparations,  Is  the  opinion  of  a  Japanese 
naval  commander.  Perhaps  his  40  years  was 
a  figure  of  speech,  but  certainly  he  cut 
through  to  one  of  the  mcst  powerful  factors 
in  this  war  when  he  cited  the  incalculable 
Importance  of  "British  nerves."  Ilu-oughout 
8  months  of  the  most  terrific  punishment 
that  any  nation  save  the  Spaniards  has  ever 
taken,  the  nerves  of  the  British  people  have 
never  been  shaken.  According  to  universal 
testimony  of  on-the-spot  observers  their 
nerves  have  not  been  touched,  let  alone 
shaken.  This,  more  than  anything  else,  is 
due  to  one  thing.  At  this  Juncture  of  hu- 
man history  (perhaps  we  had  better  not  say 
development)  the  British  people  are  so  in- 
credibly fortunate  as  to  have  been  bom  with 
what  comes  very  close  to  being  the  lowest 
quota  of  imagination  of  any  people  on  earth. 
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"BRITISH   WPVES"  tXMOT 

Because  they  are  an  astonishingly  practi- 
cal people,  and  so  are  not  tormented  by  vivid 
Imaginations,  the  British  masses  go  about 
their  routine  war  duties  amid  showers  of 
bombs  with  a  courage  and  confidence  that 
would  otherwise  be  incomprehensible.  From 
the  beginning.  "British  nerves"  have  t)een 
ready  and  constitutionally  adjusted  for  a 
long  war.  Everyone  in  Europe  Imows  that  the 
nerves  of  the  German  people,  after  8  years  of 
war  preparations,  cannot  remotely  measure 
up.  You  might  as  well  compare  Hitler's 
nerves  with  those  of  Winston  Churchill. 
When  Britain  has  something  faintly  ap- 
proaching air  equality  with  Germany  and  a 
good  many  squadrons  of  long-range  bombers, 
you  can  be  absolutely  certain  that  German 
civilian  morale  will  begin,  however  Imper- 
celvably  at  first,  to  crack.  That  moment,  I 
believe,  will  come  dm-ing  the  spring  of  1942, 
if  not  somewhat  b^ore  then.  . 

VThen  I  say  that  Hitler  vrlll  have  to  con- 
quer the  British  Isles  within  6  months  or  lose 
the  war.  I  have  several  things  in  mind: 

First,  that  Nazi  leaders  have  admitted  to 
their  pro-Nazis  sympathizers  throughout  the 
Balkans,  ever  since  last  Jime,  one  Important 
fact — namely,  that  Hitler's  whole  strategy 
was  based  upon  defeating  Britain  before 
large-scale  shipments  of  American  war  ma- 
terials could  reach  the  British. 

Second,  that  the  same  Nazi  spokesmen 
have  admitted  they  must  win  the  war  before 
the  United  States  could  possibly  enter  It. 

Third,  that  their  major  battle  front  mxist 
be  on  the  propaganda  front — to  strengthen 
all  the  forces  of  isolationism  inside  America 
and  to  foster  both  deaftism  and  pro-Nazi 
sentiment  in  the  United  States. 

OASOUNE  AND  OIL  NEEDED 

Fourth,  that  Balkan  conditions  warn  very 
clearly  of  one  thing — if  the  war  goes  into  next 
winter  Germany's  raw  material  and  food 
supplies  and  her  economic  strain  are  certain 
to  become  an  increasingly  grave  handicap. 

The  problem  of  futiire  supplies  of  heavy 
lubricating  oils  for  airplanes  and  submarines 
Is  already  of  great  concern  for  Germany,  and 
It  threatens  to  prove  an  Achilles'  heel  for  the 
Nazis  if  the  war  goes  on  for  many  more 
months  Germany's  stores  of  heavy  oils  are 
reported  to  be  dwindling  steadily  and  the 
Rumanian  oil  fields  are  deficient  in  this  vital 
kind  of  oil — but  Italy,  too.  must  depend 
uniquely  upon  German  and  Rumanian  stores 
for  her  future  gasoline  and  oils.  In  a  longer 
war  how  can  the  Axis  keep  going,  with  war- 
planes  and  submarines  and  motor  transport 
operating  at  full  potentialities,  unless  the 
Nazis  get  a  great  deal  more  gasoline  and  oil 
from  somewhere? 

The  Nazis  could  get  them  either  by  going 
through  Turkey  to  the  Mosul  oil  fields  in 
Iraq — if  the  Turks  will  let  them.  Or  by  going 
all  the  way  to  the  Baku  fields  in  Russia's 
southern  Caucasus — if  they  invade  the 
Ukraine  or  persuade  Stalin  to  cooperate  at 
his  own  suicide.  In  the  case  of  either  Mosul 
or  Baku,  there  would  remain  the  stupendous 
obstacle  of  railroad  transp>ortatlon.  This  Is 
what  renders  the  overwhelming  proportion  of 
Rumania's  gasoline  production  unavailable  to 
Germany  now,  for  she  was  only  able  to  find 
transportation  facilities  for  about  200.000  tons 
per  month,  by  rail  and  by  the  Danube,  during 
the  last  months  of  1940. 

RUSSIA  WOrnj)  RBBIST 

It  seems  highly  Improbable  that  Soviet 
Ruf sla  would  let  Hitler  take  over  the  Ukraine 
and  the  Baku  oil  fields  without  a  fight.  But 
even  if  Stalin  let  the  Nazis  in  to  manage  and 
organize  railroad  transfwrtation.  Germany's 
extended  lines  of  supply  would  be  formidably 
long  and  most  dangerously  exposed  to  sabo- 
tage. Just  as  railroad  communications  be- 
come increasingly  exposed  to  "accidents"  after 


Nad  troops  have  occupied  Rumania,  and  now 
Bulgaria.  There  are  not  enough  German  sol- 
diers in  the  world  to  patrol  every  mile  of  track 
through  all  of  southeastern  Europe  and  deep 
Into  southern  Rxjssia.  And  there  are  millions 
of  Balkan  people  who  are  daily  more  Inter- 
asted  in  the  break-down  or  blockade  of  sup- 
ply trains  into  Germany,  especially  carloads 
of  food  for  which  they  wtll  be  quit*  hungry 
In  another  winter. 

These  are  but  a  few  lUustrative  slants  on 
the  dangers  to  Germany  of  a  war  that  goes 
t>eyond  this  year,  from  the  angle  of  the 
situation  in  those  southeastern  countries 
from  which  Hitler  must  draw  such  a  vital 
part  of  his  sinews  for  war.  Much  more  could 
be  said  but  it  would  merely  reinforce  the 
underlying  fact  that  the  Nazis  run  terrific 
risks  and  face  almost  certain  defeat,  unless 
they  can  knock  out  the  British  Isles  betote 
autumn.  If  Hitler  loses  his  great  gamble,  the 
tempo  of  Nazi  collapse — when  it  codms — is 
likely  to  astonish  a  great  many  people. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  though  many  are  not, 
that  Hitler,  needing  a  blitzkrieg  victory  some- 
where, will  strike  the  Soviets  eventually,  per- 
haps before  another  12  months  are  finished. 
If  he  fails  to  conquer  the  British  Isles  he  may 
very  well  try  to  frighten  the  British  into  a 
peace  settlement  by  taking  over  the  bread 
basket  of  the  Ukraine.  Stalin  might  go  and 
receive  a  mortal  blow  or  become  another 
Nazi  prisoner,  like  Mussolini.  But  the  great 
Russian  open  spaces  also  lured  Napoleon  to 
his  doom. 

HUMAN    BQUATION   IMPOCTAIfT 

We  have  been  reading  the  testimony  In 
Washington  of  various  slide-rule  experts, 
some  of  whom  Insisted  that  Britain  didnt 
have  a  chance  to  win  the  war.  I  dont  recall 
that  the  slide-rule  exxierts  have  paid  much 
attention  to  the  British  victories  in  Africa, 
or  to  the  vast  transportation  and  supply 
problems  in  the  Balkans,  or  to  the  fiercely 
anti-Nazi  sentiment  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  who  live  alonj  these  lines  of  trans- 
portation. Most  important  of  all — and  Im- 
portant beyond  the  power  of  words  to  pOT- 
tray— I  dont  recall  that  those  who  have  been 
diagnosing  the  war  without  any  first-hand 
observation  on  the  far-flung  Iwittle  fronts  of 
Europe  have  paid  any  attention  whatever  to 
the  human  equation  in  the  fighting  and  win- 
ning of  wars. 

I  have  been  with  the  Spaniards.  I  have 
been  with  the  Finns.  I  have  been  with  the 
Greeks  and  also  with  the  British.  It  hap- 
pens that  I  have  been  with  four  different 
peoples,  all  of  whom  have  done  on  the  field 
of  battle  precisely  what  all  the  watching 
world  thought  was  Impossible.  They  were 
the  underdogs.  They  were  terribly  handi- 
capped by  inferiority  in  weapons  of  all  kinds. 
They  should  have  been  beaten  right  at  the 
start,  and  yet  they  performed  millUry 
miracles.  The  experts — the  specialists  on 
production  capacities  and  performance  of 
machines — had  everything  right  from  the 
mechanical  angle,  and  yet  they  were  stupen- 
dously, humllatingly  wrong. 

I  have  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  have 
reported  wars  with  those  who  have  fought  as 
their  adversaries  never  knew  how  to  fight.  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  being  with  those 
men  and  women  who  have  shown  the  greatest 
fighting  hearts  of  oxir  generation.  I  have 
learned  that  it  is  not  machines  alone  that 
hold  overwhelming  war  forces  at  bay  and  win 
victories  which  stun  the  imagination  of  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world.  It  is  the  men  and 
women  who  fight  with  machines,  even  with 
fewer  machines  or  with  Inferior  machines, 
who  turn  the  tide  of  battles  and  of  wars. 
Leave  out  the  hxunan  heart  and  you  have 
rejected  the  only  element  that  has  changed, 
again  and  again  and  again,  the  history  at 
mankind  and  made  it  wtiat  it  is. 

Tou  ask  me  what  about  the  war  as  I  see  tt. 
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A«  I  eee  It.  the  British  people— and  I  said 
the  people— can  win  and  will  win  the  war 
against  naai-»«m.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
•bout  their  being  able  to  do  it.  They  will  do 
tt— and  Hitler  and  nazi-ism  wiU  be  a  night- 
mare of  a  memory  within  two  or  three  year*— 
If  the  American  peope  give  the  Brttiah  all  the 
tools  they  need,  without  fear  and  without 
•tint,  and  see  to  it  that  they  get  them  and 
get  them  fast,  regardless  of  circumstances.  If 
America  doesn't  do  that— weU,  you  already 
know  what  I  think. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH,  OP 
NEW  MEXICO 


Mr.  WTT.T.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  '^f  the  Rxcord  a  very  able  ad- 
dress on  the  pending  legislation  delivered 
last  evening  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch]  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  network. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 

After  more  than  a  weeks'  debate  In  the  Sen- 
ate, to  say  nothing  of  all  the  dlscvission  In 
the  conunlttees  and  In  the  Hoiue  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  haa  taken  nearly  3  months' 
time.  It  is  small  wonder  that  tempers  are 
somewhat  frayed.  It  Is  also  small  wonder  that 
each  day  more  extreme  and  exaggerated  state- 
ments are  conUnually  being  made.  Not- 
withstanding this  natural  Irritation,  neither 
display  of  temper  nor  exaggeratloa  will  add 
anything  whatever  to  the  merits  of  the  dis- 
ciiesion. 

This  evening  I  shall  endeavor  to  avoid  Such 
extreme  statements  and  shall  try  to  present 
•  few  thovights  for  your  consideration  calmly 
and  with  such  logic  and  reason  as  I  may 
possess. 

Certainly,  the  troublesome  days  In  which 
we  live  are  not  days  which  call  for  passionate 
outbursts  from  men  Intent  upon  winning 
their  own  particular  issue  or  forcing  upon  the 
Congress  or  the  people  their  own  point  of 
▼lew. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  support  the  lease- 
lend  bill.  I  support  It  wholeheartedly  and 
thlnx  the  measure  should  pass,  and  should 
pass  quickly.  Too  much  time  has  already 
been  lost. 

Ify  reason  for  wanting  to  give  aid  to  Great 
Britain  Is  perhaps  selfish.  I  not  only  want  to 
aid  Great  Britain,  but  I  want  to  give  effective 
aid.  That  is  the  reason  I  say  too  much  time 
has  already  been  lost;  for  to  be  effective,  aid 
must  be  given  fully,  completely,  and  quickly. 
In  reaching  this  conclusion,  it  is  my  deep 
conviction  that  in  aiding  Great  Britain  we 
are  aiding  ourselves  and  our  own  country. 

As  much  as  I  admire — and  I  do  admire  the 
gallant  fight  the  British  people  have  been 
making  ever  since  tlie  fall  of  Prance — and 
much  as  I  would  like  to  aid  her  simply  on  ac- 
count of  her  courage.  I  would  not  feel  Justi- 
fied in  granting  this  aid  unless  I  also  be- 
lieved that  such  a  course  was  for  the  best 


interest  of  my  own  country.  My  first  obliga- 
tion as  your  first  obligation  Is  to  America. 
I  hope  we  may  never  lose  sight  of  that  fact. 
Even  the  opponents  of  the  pending  bill 
agree  that  we  should  aid  Great  Britain.  Op- 
poaition  Senators,  almost  to  a  man,  dally  pro- 
claim their  great  desire  to  aid  the  cause  of 
England. 

I  must  paxise  here  to  say  that  the  sitxiatlon 
In  this  regard  Is  rather  curious.  WhUe  every- 
one agrees  Great  Britain  should  be  aided 
effectively,  yet  the  only  measure  pending  in 
the  Congress  for  that  purpose  is  this  bill,  and 
It  Is  vociferously  assailed  as  a  war  measxire 
and  one  which  will  confer  dictatorial  powers 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
This  Indeed  presents  a  strange  picture. 

Opponents  of  the  measure  declare  that  the 
passage  of  this  act  will  plunge  us  into  war. 
With  equal  vehemence  they  also  declare  that 
Its  passage  will  make  a  dictator  out  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Is  this  a  war  measxire?  Definitely  those  of 
us  who  support  the  bill  beUeve  It  is  not;  on 
the  contrary,  we  are  firmly  convinced  that 
it  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  war.  With  all 
due  regard  to  Senators  and  other  people  who 
have  spoken  with  such  positive  assurance 
and  prophesied  exactly  the  minute  war  will 
come,  and  as  to  every  other  detail,  there  la 
not  a  single  person  In  the  world  who  knows 
what  the  future  may  hold.  We  may  be  led 
into  the  war;  I  cannot  tell  you  that  we  will 
not  become  involved.  I  wish  I  could  but  I 
cannot,  in  honesty,  give  you  that  assurance. 
We  can  say  and  we  do  say  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty and  conviction  that  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  this  country  to  make  war  on  any 
nation  anywhere.  If  war  does  come  to  us.  It 
will  not  come  by  our  own  Initiative. 

Some  very  fine  people  in  America  believe 
that  to  aid  Britain  as  this  bill  contemplates 
will  be  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations;  that 
such  violation  will  Justify  a  declaration  of 
war  upon  us  by  Adolf  Hitler  and  his  associates 
In  tyranny. 

In  answer  to  this  contention  let  It  be  re- 
membered that  no  nation  has  found  peace 
by  trying  to  reach  terms  agreeable  to  Adolf 
Hitler:  no  nation  has  fovmd  peace  by  trying 
to  observe  age-old  rules  of  law,  or  by  trying 
to  be  neutral.    There  was  a  time  when  inter- 
national law  really  existed.     I  am  proud  to 
say  that  a  large  part  of  those  rules  was  built 
up  by  a  vigorous  American  policy  in  the  early 
days  of  our  covmtry  vhen  we  were  a  small 
and    weak    but    nevertheless    a    courageoxis 
nation.    When  such  legal  principles  were  ob- 
served, nations  could  pursue  a  neutral  cr.urse; 
they  could  avoid  being  drawn  into  wars  not 
of  their  choosing,  and  they  could  maintain 
their  own  sovereignty  by  so  doing.     Regret- 
table as  it  Is,  the  history  of  the  past  few 
months  clearly  reveals  the  fallacy  of  trying 
to  follow  such  a  course  today.    Norway.  Den- 
mark. Belgium,  Holland,  and  others,  neutral 
countries  all,  answer  this  contention  by  their 
own    tragic    experiences.      Valiantly     those 
nations  sotight  to  preserve  their  neutrality 
and  their  sovereignty,  but  international  law 
was  no  protection  to  them.   The  ruthless  con- 
queror, by  the  strength  of  his  war  machine, 
ignored  all  the  rules  which  have  Justly  guided 
nations  for  generations;   he  destroyed  their 
neutrality;   he  invaded  their  countries,  and 
today  the  people  of  those  peace-loving  nations 
are   practically  enslaved.     Their  sovereignty 
and  liberty  are  gone  today  only  because  they 
were  too  small  to  resist  the  power  and  might 
of  one  who  had  no  regard  for  right,  law,  or 
Justice. 

I  recite  these  things  merely  to  show  that 
the  people  of  our  own  country  who  rely 
upon  international  law  or  upon  neutrality 
as  a  means  to  prevent  our  going  to  war  do 
Indeed  rely  upon  a  weak  and  broken  reed 
which  gives  no  strength  or  support  what- 
evsr.  Lamentable  indeed  is  this  story  in  the 
history  of  men  and  nations. 

There  is  but  one  law  which  the  Axis  Powers 
reqpect;    that    U    the    law    of    might    and 


strength;  deplorable  as  this  is,  the  statement 
is  but  the  declaration  of  a  naked  fact  which 
Is  true  and  unanswerable.  Power  and  might, 
arms  and  strength  seem  to  be  the  only  safe- 
guards with  which  any  nation  can  Insure 
its  sovereignty  and  Its  right  to  exist  as  a 
nation.  Therefore,  we  may  assert  with  posi- 
tive assurance  that  If  Adolf  Hitler  and  his 
associates  want  to  make  war  on  us,  they  will 
do  so  regardless  of  any  excuse  ot  of  what 
assistance  we  may  give  to  Great  Britain. 
Likewise,  we  may  also  assert  with  equal 
assurance  that  if  It  is  not  to  the  selfish 
Interests  of  the  AxU  Powers  to  make  war  on 
VIS,  they  will  not  do  so,  although  we  give  to 
Great  Britain  all  the  aid  contemplated  by 
this  bill  and  much  more.  In  part  only 
these  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  prompt 
me  to  say  that  under  no  clrcimistances  can 
the  present  bUl  be  termed  a  war  measiire. 

In  this  connection,  and  in  Justice  to  my- 
self and  to  all  others  who  support  the  bill, 
I  should  say  that  It  Is  our  firm  belief  that 
failure  to  give  effective  aid  quickly  to  Great 
Britain  Is  a  far  more  dangerous  course  to 
pursue  than  the  one  which  we  do  pursue  In 
passing  the  pending  bill.  No  person  In 
America  wants  war.  That  goes  for  both  the 
opponents  and  proponents  of  this  measure. 
All  of  us  seek  to  find  the  best  means  possi- 
ble to  avoid  war. 

It  Is  because  we  do  not  want  to  go  to  war 
that  we  want  to  aid  Britain.  If  Great 
Britain  survives,  we  are  absolutely  confident 
our  country  need  fear  no  war  for  many  years 
to  come;  If  England  collapses,  we  believe  our 
chance  to  avoid  war  collapses  with  her. 
Sooner  or  later.  If  the  powers  of  tyranny  and 
evil,  as  exemplified  in  the  Axis  Powers,  con- 
quer all  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa,  as  they 
will  do  If  Britain  falls,  war  between  the 
United  States  and  those  forces  Is  certain  and 
Inevitable  sometime  during  the  years  to 
come.  No  one  knows  better  than  Adolf 
Hitler  and  his  associates  that  tyranny  will 
never  be  safe  so  long  as  the  light  of  liberty 
and  freedom  burns  any  place  in  the  world. 
Our  own  freedom  and  democracy  will  be  a 
constant  threat  to  all  he  stands  for.  He 
openly  declares  his  contempt  for  all  demo- 
cratic Ideals.  His  philosophy  and  ours  can 
not  long  survive  in  the  same  world  without 
conflict. 

It  is  argued,  perhaps  reasonably,  that  on 
account  of  the  two  great  oceans,  we  need 
have  no  /ear  of  attack  from  the  Axis  Powers. 
I  hope  this  is  true;  but  If  It  is  true.  I  cannot 
help  but  ask  why  the  feverish  haste  for  arm- 
ament on  the  part  of  all;  even  of  those  who 
most  loudly  proclaim  this  theory  of  safety. 
If  we  need  fear  no  attack,  why  spend  bil- 
lions in  building  defenses?  If  we  can  safely 
rest  behind  the  security  of  the  two  oceans, 
why  train  millions  of  our  boys  In  the  hor- 
rible arts  of  war?  Prance  felt  secure  behind 
her  Maginot  line.  Her  Army  was  thought  to 
be  the  best  In  all  the  world.  That  vaunted 
security  of  which  she  boasted  contributed 
directly  to  her  downfall. 

I  want  the  security  of  this  country  made 
certain.  I  want  no  false  security.  For  that 
reason,  I  urge  the  giving  of  aid  to  that  coun- 
try which  we  need  not  fear  and  which  will 
not  make  war  upon  us;  that  country  Is  Great 
Britain. 

It  Is  said  this  bin  creates  a  dictatorship. 
I  wish  I  had  time  to  speak  at  length  about 
this,  for  I  know  many  of  our  citizens  enter- 
tain honest  fears  on  this  subject.  In  this 
connection,  may  I  mention  only  two  of  the 
many  men  who  are  supporting  this  bill, 
merely  in  the  hope  that  thoughts  of  these 
men  may  give  some  confidence  to  those  who 
do  have  fears  about  a  dictatorship.  Our  own 
great  Secretary  of  State.  Cordell  Hull,  stands, 
I  think  without  exception,  as  the  head  of 
all  statesmen  In  the  world  who  deal  directly 
with  international  affairs.  Above  everything 
else.  Cordell  Hull  is  an  American;  no  man  In 
this  country  prizes  the  institutions  of  free 
government  more  than  he;  his  Intelligence, 
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his  Integrity,  his  courage,  and  his  patriotism 
are  not  questioned  any  place  In  all  the 
world.  Cordell  Hull  supports  this  measure. 
The  very  fact  that  he  does  support  it  should 
reassure  every  person  who  has  any  fear  of 
a  dictator. 

Another  man  who  supports  this  measure  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  George ].  Those  of  us  who  have  the 
privilege  of  his  personal  acquaintance  have 
knowledge  of  his  fine  mind,  his  splendid  char- 
acter, but  above  everything  else  also  know  his 
deep  devotion  to  the  principles  of  democratic 
government,  are  convinced  beyond  any  shad- 
ow of  doubt  that  no  bill  he  sponsors  and  no 
leadership  he  asstmies,  as  he  does  assvmie  the 
leadership  in  behalf  of  the  present  measure, 
will  ever  create  a  dlctatorslilp  In  this  country. 

Cordell  Hull,  Walteh  Giorge,  and  men  like 
Cartes  Glass,  of  Virginia,  George  Norris,  of 
Nebraska,  and  others  alined  with  them,  are 
deeply  Jealous  of  the  Institutions  of  free  gov- 
ernment. From  the  wisdom  of  their  years 
and  the  fullness  of  their  experiences  they 
know  this  bin  presents  the  only  effective  way 
with  which  to  combat  those  forces  which, 
given  half  a  chance,  would  destroy  and  tear 
down  every  semblance  of  free  goverrmient 
here  and  everywhere  else  in  the  world.  This 
Is  not  said  by  way  of  argxmaent.  I  have  merely 
mentioned  these  stalwart  Americans  In  the 
hope  that  their  views  may  be  of  some  assur- 
ance to  those  who  are  honestly  afraid. 

No;  this  bill  will  not  create  a  dictatorship; 
It  will  not  plunge  us  Into  war.  The  road  to- 
ward which  it  points  may  be  a  dangerous 
road.  In  the  midst  of  a  w(irld  revolution  such 
as  we  are  wltneEslng,  all  roads  are  dangerous. 
No  one  can  honestly  say  that  any  course  is  a 
safe  course.  We  can  trutlifxilly  say  that  yotir 
representatives  In  both  branches  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  your  Chief  Executive,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  are  seeking  deter- 
minedly to  find  that  road  which  will  best  pro- 
tect the  safety  of  ovir  country.  We  can  also 
truthfully  declare  to  all  the  world  that  If 
dangers  do  prevail  America  and  Americans 
will  meet  these  dangers,  whatever  they  may 
be,  bravely  and  courageously,  aa  Americans 
have  ever  done. 


Lucas  in  Heroic  Role 
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or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KXNTUCXT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  March  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  ILLINOIS  STATE  REGIS- 
TER ON  SENATOR  LUCAS*  ADDRESS 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Illinois  State  Register  of 
Monday,  March  3,  1941,  concerning  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Lucas], 
and  the  address  he  made  a  few  days  ago 
on  the  pending  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Ftom  the  Illinois  State  Register  of  March  8, 
19411 


LUCAS  IN  HEROIC  ROUE 

No  comprehensive  estimate  of  the  address 
which  Scott  W.  Lucas,  eenl-r  United  States 


Senator  from  Illinois,  delivered  in  support  of 
the  lease-lend  bill  In  the  Senate  on  8at\irday 
can  be  made  without  a  glance  at  the  back- 
ground. 

Letters,  telegrams,  and  postcards  almoet 
without  n\unber  were  directed  to  Senator 
Lucas  from  every  portion  of  lUlnols.  Patriots 
and  propagandists  Joined  in  this  pressure 
avalanche.  War  hysteria  on  the  part  of 
many  of  those  opposing  the  lease-lend  bill 
was  unrestrained.  Seldom  have  so  many  per- 
sons given  expression  to  rash  and  hysterical 
utterances  against  a  measure.  The  speeches 
of  a  smaU  minority  of  isolationists  in  the 
Senate  gave  encouragement  to  this  sort  of 
fantastic  frenzy. 

Senator  Lttcas  weighed  the  arguments  pre- 
sented lu  this  sort  of  propagandist  pressure, 
but  he  didn't  stop  there.  Though  not  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
he  attended  many  of  Its  sessions  when  the 
lease-lend  biU  was  under  consideration.  He 
heard,  read,  and  weighed  the  great  volvune  of 
evidence  submitted  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  as  to  a  Jury.  That  committee,  by 
vote  of  15  to  8.  returned  a  verdict  favoring 
passage  of  the  lease-lend  bill.  Senator  Lucas, 
after  an  Impartial,  open-minded,  highly  in- 
telligent study  of  the  facts  and  the  evidence, 
decided  that  the  lease-lend  bill  providing  aid 
to  Britain  is  a  peace  measure  and  not  a  war 
measure,  and  that  he  was  doing  his  con- 
scientious duty  in  trying  to  keep  America  out 
of  war  by  supporting  that  controversial 
measure. 

Political  threats  were  treated  by  Senator 
Lucas  with  the  disdain  which  they  deserved. 
He  believed  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
open-minded,  thinking  people  of  Illinois 
wanted  him  to  support  the  lease-lend  bill. 
His  conscience  gave  him  similar  instructions, 
and  he  did  what  he  believed  it  was  his  duty 
to  do. 

Senator  Lucas'  address  was  comprehen- 
sively outlined  in  the  issues  of  the  State  Reg- 
ister Saturday.  The  keynote  of  It  was  that 
this  aid-to-Britaln.  stop-Hitler  bill  Is,  as  he 
expressed  It,  "a  peace  meastire  and  not  one 
of  war." 

Strong  and  timely  was  the  niinols  Sena- 
tor's exposure  of  the  untenable  position  of 
those  who  indulge  themselves  in  Intemperate 
talk  about  friends  of  the  lease-lend  bill  try- 
ing to  plunge  America  Into  war.  No  honor- 
able motive  could  prompt  such  a  deliberate 
misrepresentation  of  friends  of  this  aid-to- 
Brltaln  bill  who,  as  Americans,  are  willing 
to  make  any  sacrifice  to  keep  America  out  of 
war. 

That  some  of  these  victims  of  war  hysteria 
have  directed  their  criticisms  at  the  President 
of  the  United  States  prompted  Senator  Lucas 
to  ask  the  question: 

"What  warmonger  ever  carried  into  execu- 
tion a  program  of  social  Justice?  What  dic- 
tator, what  bloodthirsty  tyrant,  devoted  him- 
self to  uplifting  the  general  welfare  of  his 
people?" 

That  fully  answers  not  only  the  Intemper- 
ate statements  about  war,  but  the  equally  in- 
temperate charges  that  the  President  la,  or 
wants  to  be,  a  dictator. 

The  reading  by  Senator  Lucas  of  quota- 
tions from  Tyrant  Hitler  reveals,  by  Hitler's 
own  words,  that  he  revels  in  making  treaties 
only  to  break  them  when  necessary  to  crush 
a  nation  with  which  he  has  negotiated  a 
treaty.  The  words  which  Senator  Lucas 
quoted  from  Hitler:  "The  United  States  will 
be  forced  by  Germany  to  complete  and  final 
capitulation."  bvirned  like  a  hot  blast  Into 
the  fiushed  faces  of  those  who,  conscien- 
tiously or  otherwise,  are  aiding  Hitler  by 
opposing  aid  to  Britain  which  stands  be- 
tween the  Western  Hemisphere  and  Hltler- 
Ism. 

Scott  Lucas  senses  the  real  Issue.  He  sees 
the  real  menace  to  America  in  the  flames  of 
war  which  are  sweeping  over  Europe  and 
Into  every  portion  of  the  globe.  He  realizes 
that  America's  future  safety  and  secvirity 
depend  upon  oxxr  helping  Britain  to  resist 


the  encroachments  of  Hltlerlsm  and  to  keep 
the  British  Navy  afloat.  Timely  Is  his  sum- 
mary  of  this  phase  of  the  problem  when  h« 
says: 

"If  Great  Britain  falls  before  Hitler's  block- 
ade OT  invasion,  the  British  neet  will  no 
longer  defend  Canada  and  Australia,  and 
the  Republics  of  North  and  South  America 
wlU  be  at  the  mercy  of  despotic,  totalitarian 
powers  which  have  vowed  to  exterminate 
democracy  from  the  face  of  the  globe." 

Senator  Lucas'  brUliant  address  vii»  a 
timely  repudiation  of  those  who  indulge  In 
the  false  cry  ot  war  against  their  fellow 
Americans.  It  Is  a  complete  answer  to  tha 
charge  of  "dictator"  which  he  said  was  hurled 
with  even  greater  violence  against  oiir  own 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  was  -".n  appeal  from 
the  heart  for  what  America  most  needs  at 
this  fateful  and  critical  how — national 
unity. 

Americans  should  close  their  ranks  when 
this  lease-lend  bill  becomes  law  In  a  few 
days  through  the  operation  of  the  constltU'* 
tlonal  Instrumentality  sustained  by  our  de- 
mocracy for  that  pxirpose.  the  Congress  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Such  national  \inity  will  mean  ultimate 
triumph  for  the  liberties  which  we  cherish, 
and  avert  that  certain  disaster  which  will 
come  to  a  nation  divided  against  Itself. 


Commonistic  Actiiities  m  New  York  Gty 
College 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CASOUltA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  March  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  WASHINGTON  TLME8- 
HERALD 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
linanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  CoifCREssiONAL  Rec- 
ord an  article  which  I  clipped  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  with  a  New 
York  date  line  March  6,  1941,  entitled 
"New  York  City  College  Called  Den  of 
Reds." 

I  offer  this  article  for  the  Record  in 
pursuance  of  statements  which  I  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  several  days  ago 
in  reference  to  my  opposition  to  H.  R. 
1776,  in  which  I  stated  that  instead  of 
endeavoring  to  police  the  world  and  de- 
stroy "isms"  in  foreign  lands,  we  could 
much  better  utilize  our  time  and  money 
and  energy  by  making  destruction  right 
here  at  home  of  those  "isms" — com- 
munism, fascism,  and  nazi-ism — ^tbat  are 
eternally  boring  from  within  in  an  en- 
deavor to  destroy  our  form  of  government 
and  American  way  of  life. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald] 

New   Yobx    Cttt    Coixtcx   Cazxed   Den    or 

"Reds"— Leciblativb  Hbakino  Tolo  B.  O. 

T.  C.  Cast  in  Sovnrr  Mold 

New  York,  March  6.— The  CoUege  of  tha 

City  of  New  York  was  branded  today  with 

the  hammer  and  ilckle  of  "red"  Russia.    It 
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pictured  a«  a  breeding  pen  of  alien  prop- 
aganda, even  extending  Into  the  Reserve  Offl- 
cera*  Training  Corps  to  mold  the  United 
BUtes  Army  after  the  military  forces  of  the 
BoTlet. 

Thirty-one  members  of  the  faculty  and 
itaff.  including  J.  Kenneth  Ackley,  the  reg- 
istrar, were  named  as  disseminators  of  the 
doctrine,  with  instructors  in  history  wielding 
Widespread  Influence  over  the  students. 

Hush-hush  meetings  were  held  In  utmost 
aecrecy.  an»1  teachers  were  regimented  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  party.  Students  were  en- 
roUed  in  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  they  were  to  work  toward 
the  Soviet  pattern  of  an  army  run  by  en- 
listed men — not  officers. 

These  sensations  exploded  at  a  Jam-packed 
hearing  In  the  New  York  County  Courthouse, 
before  the  Rapp-Ooudert  legislative  commit- 
tee. Listeners  Included  Harry  N.  Wright. 
president  of  City  College;  Dean  Morton 
Oottschall;  and  members  of  the  board  of 
higher  education. 

The  teller  of  the  tale  was  William  U. 
Canning,  an  Instructor  In  history,  and  his 
■tory  kept  his  hearers  In  awed  silence. 

8TUOKMTS  FICKKD  FOB  JOB 

Canning  was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  from  January  1936  until  late  in  1938. 
He  said  flatly  that  It  was  the  Intention  of 
the  party-member  teachers  to  spread  propa- 
ganda rather  than  education. 

Students  were  especially  selected,  he  testi- 
fied, to  enroll  In  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  unit  at  City 
College  so  they  might  work  toward  commis- 
sions for  the  "obvious  purpose"  of  "having  a 
TOlce  In  military  affairs." 

Question  (by  Paul  Wlndels.  committee 
eounael).  Was  this  a  deliberate  policy? 

Answer   Yes. 

Question.  Was  this  widely  known? 

Answer.  No. 

Question.  Did  members  of  the  (Communist 
Party)  unit  know? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  very  numy  knew  it. 
It  was  more  or  less  of  a  secret  in  the  unit,  and 
even  more  in  the  Young  Conununist  League. 

Despite  the  Communist  policy  against  par- 
ticipation of  students  in  military  activities. 
the  word  was  passed  along  that  the  masters 
of  lioscow  wanted  to  democratize  the  United 
States  Army.  So  "especial  dispensation"  for 
the  work  was  granted  to  selected  members  of 
the  Young  Communist  League. 

In  thU  Soviet  idea  of  the  United  States 
Army  there  were  to  be  "no  sharp  class  lines." 
Canning  said,  and  "ofllcers  and  men  would  be 
•11  one  group  of  friendly  comrades." 

Question  (by  Wlndels).  You  mean  the 
Army  would  be  nm  by  the  enlisted  men? 

Answer,  lliat  was  the  Idea. 

Commtmlst  members  of  the  faculty  dellb- 
_ately  ignored  facts,  he  said,  to  sow  the 
aeeds  of  conununism  in  classrooms.  Sclen- 
tlflc  methods  of  teaching  were  discarded  to 
embellish  the  Communist  philosophy,  he  as- 
serted. In  his  own  lessons,  he  admitted,  "all 
the  lessons  I  gave  had  a  purpose  in  mind." 

Wlndels  wanted  to  know  whether  it  would 
IM  fair  to  say  that  the  Communist  teachers 
disseminated  propaganda  rather  than  Im- 
parted knowledge. 

•Of  you  want  to  be  forthright  about  It," 
panning  replied,  "that  Is  correct." 

Sowing  the  alien  doctrines  was  a  sinecure 
In  the  history  classes,  he  testified,  because 
all  the  Instructors  had  to  Jo  was  to  enlarge 
upon  Karl  liarz's  theory  of  the  class  strug- 
gle. In  mathematics  the  Instructors  had  a 
dllBcult  task.  It  was  pretty  hard,  he  said 
i*ryly.  to  And  evidence  of  class  struggle  m 
figures. 

"bid  sxmoATs" 

Canning  told  about  the  discipline  that  was 
lequlred  of  party  members — how  they  were 
•zpected  to  spend  "tkI  Sundays"  selling  and 
distributing  the  Sunday  Worker.  Communist 
BCW^Mpers,   and   how   they   bad    to   paste 


stickers  on  lampposts,  furthering  the  alms 
of  the  party. 

"This  was  an  office  of  humility,"  he  said, 
"to  show  that  the  members  were  not  merely 
professors  but  workers,  and  to  prevent  exces- 
sive pride." 
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Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  speech 
which  I  delivered  last  evening. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  is  my  purpose  to  do  everything  within 
my  power  to  preserve  peace  for  America. 
But  It  will  take  more  than  wishful  thinking 
to  achieve  that  goal.  We  caimot  preserve 
peace  by  merely  deno\mcing  war. 

We  cannot  depend  upon  neutrality,  be- 
cause neutrality  failed  to  protect  the  nations 
of  Europe. 

We  cannot  depend  upon  disarmament 
because  weakness  Invites  attack. 

We  cannot  depend  upon  appeasement,  be- 
caxise  It  Is  Hitler's  most  effective  method 
of  undermining  the  loyalty  of  a  nation  be- 
fore he  Invades  it. 

Then  from  a  hard-headed,  practical  stand- 
point what  can  we  do  that  will  most  effec- 
tively decrease  the  danger  which  threatens 
America? 

Before  we  answer  this,  let  us  decide  what 
danger  threatens  America.  There  Is  but  one 
answer — Hitler. 

Why  has  Congress  voted  billions  of  dollars 
for  national  defense?    Because  of  Hitler. 

Why  Is  it  necessary  for  the  United  States 
to  have  compulsory  military  training?  Be- 
cause of  Hitler. 

Why  is  It  necessary  for  us  to  Increase  taxes 
for  armament?    Because  of  Hitler. 

Therefore,  If  the  Nazi  war  machine  coiild 
be  stopped  in  Europe  tomorrow,  we  could 
repeal  appropriations  for  armament,  adjourn 
Congress  and  return  to  normal,  peacetime 
pursuits,  but  as  long  as  Hitler  Is  on  the  loose, 
liberty  Itself  is  threatened. 

The  most  practical  method  then  by  which 
we  can  safeguard  American  peace  is  to  help 
England  stop  Hitler  in  Europe.  England  has 
not  asked  for  men  but  she  has  begged  for 
ships  and  planes.  A  few  ships  and  planes 
now  added  to  England's  force  would  be 
worth  many  times  that  number  If  America 
should  be  compelled  to  face  the  Axis  alone. 

Three  years  ago.  President  Roosevelt 
warned  that  the  aggressor  nations  should  be 
quarantined.  Had  the  democracies  of  Europe 
heeded  that  warning  and  Joined  their  forces 
to  oppose  Hitler,  no  doubt  there  would  be 
peace  In  Eiorope  today.  But  lulled  to  sleep 
by  Nazi  propaganda,  they  waited  their  turn 
to  be  destroyed. 

Those  who  oppose  material  aid  to  England 
claim  that  It  Involves  danger.     Perhaps  It 


does,  but  failure  to  give  material  aid  to  Eng- 
land Involves  greater  danger. 

This  Is  not  a  situation  where  one  decision 
leads  to  absolute  peace  and  security  and 
the  other  decision  leads  to  Involvement  and 
war.  There  is  danger  either  way.  But  to 
refuse  aid  to  England  involves  greater  dan- 
ger than  to  give  aid.  because  the  longer  Eng- 
land is  able  to  hold  out  the  more  time  we 
will  have  to  arm.  And  If  we  get  strong 
enough  soon  enough,  we  shall  escape  war. 

Therefore.  I  believe  we  should  give  England 
not  men  but  every  material  aid  possible  and 
with  all  the  speed  of  which  we  are  capable. 

Let  MS  look  at  some  of  the  advantages  of 
full  material  aid  to  England  short  of  war. 
The  outcome  of  modern  war  is  determined 
by  industrial  capacity.  Neither  England  nor 
America  at  the  present  time  has  industrial 
capacity  equal  to  that  of  Germany,  but  the 
combined  industrial  strength  of  England  and 
America  has  a  potential  capacity  much 
greater  than  that  of  Germany.  Such  indus- 
trial superiority  will  win  this  war.  The 
combined  strength  of  those  nations  which  he 
has  already  conquered  would  have  overpow- 
ered him  but  by  use  of  propaganda  he  was 
able  to  drive  a  wedge  between  those  coun- 
tries and  conquer  each  one  separately. 

This  combination  of  industrial  strength  la 
the  one  practical  way  America  has  of  escap- 
ing actual  bloodshed.  This  modern  war  Is 
a  contest  of  Industrial  capacity.  England  Is 
willing  to  furnish  men  to  fly  the  planes; 
therefore  we  should  be  willing  to  furnish  at 
least  part  of  the  planes. 

If  England  Is  able  to  hold  her  naval  block- 
ade and  is  given  enough  bombers  to  take  the 
offensive  in  the  air.  England  will  then  have 
defeated  Hitler,  because  whenever  Hitler  is 
stopped  he  Is  defeated. 

Hitler  started  out  to  conquer  the  world. 
Several  small  nations  were  thrown  to  him 
as  appeasement  sacrifices,  but  Instead  of  satis- 
fying his  appetite  they  only  increased  his 
strength;  altogether  he  has  devoured  nine 
democracies. 

In  spite  of  these  nine  grim  proofs  that 
appeasement  leads  to  war,  there  are  still  those 
who  would  turn  this  country  over  to  Hitler. 
They  go  on  the  radio  and  pose  as  the  cham- 
pions of  peace.  They  denounce  war  In  the 
most  lurid  terms,  but  pretend  that  those 
terms  do  not  apply  to  the  wars  which  Hitler 
has  made  on  the  democracies  of  Europe. 

They  never  refer  to  the  horrors  of  the  con- 
centration camp.  They  never  picture  the 
suffering  of  the  refugees.  They  refuse  to 
see  the  brutality  In  the  starving  of  children 
In  the  countries  which  have  been  stripped  of 
their  food  by  Hitler. 

These  self-styled  champions  of  peace  draw 
the  curtains  on  the  blackened  ruins,  the 
ghastly  maimed  bodies,  and  the  enslaved 
peoples  of  the  nine  democracies  who  hoped 
by  neutrality  to  avoid  any  risk  of  war. 

They  are  shouting  that  the  Government's 
policy  will  make  Roosevelt  a  dictator.  They 
seem  to  prefer  to  have  Hitler  as  a  dictator 
permanently  than  to  trust  Roosevelt  with 
emergency  powers  temporarily. 

Failure  to  locate  power  In  one  man  plays 
right  Into  Nazi  hands.  Hitler  has  always 
counted  on  democracy  being  too  late. 

This  Is  an  emergency  which  calls  for  the 
utmost  in  speed.  Time  will  not  allow  us  to 
take  the  slow,  democratic  processes  which  we 
follow  under  normal  conditions. 

We  must  trust  Roosevelt  Just  as  England 
Is  trusting  Churchill. 

Those  new  70-ton  tanks  which  helped 
break  the  French  line  last  May  were  manu- 
factured by  Czech  workmen  at  the  point  of 
Gestapo  automatics.  If  we  let  Elngland  down 
as  Chamberlain  and  Daladier  let  Czechoslo- 
vakia down  at  Munich,  then  the  shipbuilders 
of  England  instead  of  building  ships  to  defend 
liberty  will,  at  the  point  of  Gestapo  auto- 
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matlcs,  be  compelled  tc>  build  ships  to  strike 
down  the  last  democracy  on  earth. 

This  Is  more  than  a  war  to  change  bound- 
aries. Hitler  Is  heading  a  revolution  with 
which  he  hopes  to  coaquer  the  world  and 
establish  national  eocirJism. 

Is  there  any  honest  person  who  does  not 
believe  that  Hitler  proposes  to  destroy  Chris- 
tianity and  establish  a  system  of  slavery  un- 
der the  swastika,  and  that  he  Intends  to  ex- 
tend the  swastika  throughout  the  world  by 
force  of  military  power?  How,  then,  can 
these  self-styled  champions  of  peace  and  de- 
mocracy say  that  the  conflict  In  Europe  is  no 
concern  of  ours? 

Everything  that  we  hold  dear  Is  at  stake. 
Democracy  Is  at  death  grli>s  with  despotism 
and  liberty  Itself  Is  in  the  balance.  Hitler 
has  truthfully  said  that  "two  worlds  are  In 
conflict — two  phllosopliles  of  life.  One  of 
these  two  worlds  must  break  asunder." 
Which  wni  It  be — democracy  or  despotism? 
The  Isolationists  have  been  wrong  every 
step  of  the  way.  First  they  said  there  wasn't 
going  to  be  any  war.    They  were  wrong. 

Then  they  said  the  war  In  Europe  was  a 
"phony"  war.    They  were  wrong  again. 

Then  they  said  Norway  and  Denmark,  be- 
cause of  their  neutrality,  would  escape  war. 
They  were  wrong  again. 

They  said  that  Hitler  could  not  take  the 
Maginot  line,  but  he  captured  the  Maglnot 
line  in  less  time  than  Congress  has  already 
q)ent  considering  the  lend-lease  bill. 

Now  these  scune  false  prophets  are  ridicul- 
ing the  posEibility  of  Hitler  Invading  America. 
Their  stock  argument  Is  that  If  Hitler  can- 
not cross  22  miles  of  English  Channel,  how 
can  he  cross  8,000  miles  of  Atlantic  Ocean? 
But  there  are  two  main  differences:  First. 
is  the  British  Navy  which  controls  the  chan- 
nel; the  other  Is  the  limited  area  In  England 
for  landing  troops,  which  can  be  well  for- 
tlfled. 

But  If  the  British  Navy  should  fall  Into  the 
hands  of  Hitler,  the  same  ocean  which  has 
been  our  protection  while  controlled  by  the 
British  would  be  a  highway  of  attack  if  Its 
control  passed  to  the  Nazis. 

Furthermore,  America's  extensive  coast  line 
Is  much  more  difficult  to  defend  than  Is  that 
of  England. 

Hitler  has  many  friends  In  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries.  It  wotild  be  an  easy  matter 
for  him  to  eetabllsh  bases  there  and  from 
those  bases  strike  at  America. 

If  we  allow  England  to  fall.  Hitler  would 
then  have  the  German.  French,  Italian,  and 
British  Navies  and  such  other  ships  as  be- 
long to  the  small  covmtries  of  Europe.  He 
would  have  a  ship-building  capacity  seven 
times  greater  than  our  own.  It  would  be 
necessary  for  us  to  maintain  our  battle  fleet 
In  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Japan,  the  other  end 
of  the  Axis,  would  see  to  that.  Then  only  a 
few  American  patrol  boats  with  not  a  single 
battleship  would  stand  between  Hitler  and 
42,000  miles  of  American  coast  line. 

Hitler  would  then  be  master  of  the  land, 
air,  and  sea.  He  would  have  the  materials 
and  the  manpower  of  all  of  Europe  at  his  dis- 
posal. He  would  be  flushed  with  victory  and 
mad  with  ambition. 

But  the  Isolationists  appear  to  believe  that 
the  master  mind  who  planned  and  executed 
the  most  diabolical  military  schemes  of  all 
history  would  calmly  sit  down  and  wait  for 
America  to  arm. 

Hitler  Is  a  madman  standing  at  the  switch 
ot  the  most  powerful  and  destructive  ma- 
chine that  the  htiman  brain  ever  devised. 
The  charred  ruins  of  an  entire  continent 
stand  as  grim  proof  that  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  throw  that  switch. 

Yet  the  Isolationists  would  put  America 
to  sleep  with  a  false  sense  of  security.  They 
would  defend  America  with  hlgh-eotindlng 


phraseology,  such  as  "I  would  make  America 
so  strong  that  no  dictator  dare  attack  us." 
That  sounds  fine,  but  they  forget  to  say  how 
long  It  wlU  take  to  make  America  that  strong. 
Another  Isolationist  said  that  he  would 
sink  every  ship  that  Hitler  pointed  toward 
America,  but  he  did  not  say  with  what.  Evi- 
dently he  meant  to  defend  America  with 
national  swashbuckling,  since  It  takes  4  years 
to  build  a  battleship. 

The  isolationists  stroke  our  national  pride. 
They  tell  va  what  a  great  Nation  we  are. 
They  tell  us  how  the  ragged  Continental 
troops  won  our  independence.  They  tell  us 
how  many  million  people  w©  have.  They 
would  have  us  believe  that  we  could  stop  a 
modem  blitzkrieg  by  sheer  numbers  of  un- 
armed people.  They  would  fight  the  German 
Juggernaut  with  national  egotism. 

But  their  phrases  are  as  deceptive  as  the 
flattery  of  Delilah,  who  stroked  Sampaon's 
long  hair  and  put  him  to  sleep  with  stories 
of  his  own  strnigth  whUe  she  delivered  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

These  self-styled  champions  of  peace  would 
lead  America  Into  a  death  trap  where  we 
would  be  compelled  cither  to  accept  Hitler's 
terms  or  else  see  oin-  boys  slaughtered  on  the 
field  of  battle  for  the  want  of  planes,  tanks, 
and  guns  which  we  do  not  as  yet  have  ready. 
The  totalitarian  powers  are  on  the  march. 
If  England  falls.  America  will  then  stand 
alone  In  their  path.  For  the  first  time  In  the 
history  of  our  Republic,  the  United  States 
will  stand  alone  In  a  world  of  hostile  nations 
without  one  single  flrst-rate  power  as  a 
friend. 

Hitler  Is  making  war  on  \u  today.  He  is 
making  war  on  us  economlcaUy,  p^tlcally, 
and  morally.  Only  one  obstacle  prevents 
him  from  making  war  on  us  In  a  military 
sense,  and  that  obstacle  Is  England. 

During  the  winter  months  there  has  been 
a  lun  m  the  war,  but  do  not  be  deceived.  It 
Is  only  the  ominous  silence  which  precedes 
the  greatest  storm  that  ever  broke  on  the  face 
of  this  earth. 

The  Isolationists  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  lull  the  American  people 
back  to  sleep  with  a  feeling  that  we  are  not 
in  demger.  But  what  a  mistake.  The  Nazi 
serpent  has  merely  been  coiling  for  the  next 
strike.  It  will  come,  and  God  in  heaven  only 
knows  whether  or  not  the  British  will  be 
able  to  stand  up  to  It. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  weapons  which 
we  furnish  to  England  might  be  surrendered, 
hut  no  action  d  the  British  would  Justify 
such  a  conclusion.  The  British  have  given 
proof  of  their  good  faith  In  this  war.  They 
have  sent  us  their  children,  their  own  flesh 
and  blood,  as  hostages  that  they  Intend  to 
fight  until  liberty  Is  trltmiphant. 

When  the  Germans  scuttled  their  own 
battleship,  the  Graf  Spee,  some  Englishman 
made  this  stirring  statement: 

"If  that  had  been  a  British  ship  of  war,  It 
would  have  gone  down  with  colors  flying  and 
guns  blazing." 
No  doubt  that  statement  Is  true. 
Then,  again,  some  argue  that  America 
should  force  England  to  a  negotiated  peace, 
which  means  nothing  more  than  forcing 
England  to  accept  Hitler's  terms,  which 
mean  slavery. 

Some  British  leader  lately  has  said,  "The 
English  would  rather  die  on  their  feet  than 
live  on  their  knees." 

America  has  no  Intention  today  of  with- 
holding aid  and  forcing  England  to  accept 
Hitler's  peace  terms. 

Today  England  alone  stands  between 
America  and  Hitler.  In  this  death  contest, 
the  mighty  Churchill  has  called  to  America 
for  weapons  and  the  great  Roosevelt  has 
replied  that  America  wUl  be  the  "arsenal  of 
democracy." 


The  sons  of  England  hsve  made  up  in 
courage  what  they  lacked  in  arms.  Their  gal- 
lant fight  at  Dunkerque  will  go  down  as  the 
most  brilliant  and  thrUllng  chapter  of  mili- 
tary history.  Surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
a  wall  of  steel  and  bombed  from  above,  they 
fought  on.  When  they  no  longer  hsd  anunu- 
nltlon  they  hurled  themselves  upon  Hitler's 
engines  of  death  with  bayonets  and  clubbed 
rifles. 

It  was  heartbreaking  to  know  that  those 
game  boys  were  fighting  liberty's  battle  with- 
out weapons.  They  had  to  hurl  their  bodies 
of  flesh  against  Hitler's  tanks  of  stecL 

Are  there  some  In  America  whose  souls  are 
so  dead  that  they  would  withhold  weapons 
from  the  only  men  In  the  world  who  today 
are  flghting  the  cause  of  freedom? 

I  call  upon  America  for  imity  and  speed  In 
rushing  weapons  to  the  defenders.  The  Brit- 
ish Navy  Is  today  holding  back  the  flood  of 
deetructlon.  If  that  barrier  goes  down,  the 
breakers  of  war  vrlU  wash  up  against  the 
shores  of  America. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  British  Navy 
has  made  It  possible  for  lltUe  countries  to 
live  In  peace  and  security  and  send  their 
small  merchant  marines  Into  every  port  In 
the  world  without  thought  of  danger.  Cotm- 
trles  like  HoUaxkl,  Norway.  Belgium,  Greece, 
and  Turkey,  and  all  the  many  other  small 
nations  have  had  security  In  their  maritime 
trade  because  of  the  British  Navy. 

We  have  taken  this  security  so  much  for 
granted  that  we  have  scarcely  given  thought 
to  the  reasons  vrhy  we  have  been  secure  for 
so  long.  We  have  even  allowed  the  belief  to 
creep  in  that  the  ocean  ItaeU  and  not  the 
Navy  was  the  protection  to  America.  Only 
lately  have  we  realized  that  the  same  ocean 
which  Is  our  protection  as  long  as  the  British 
Navy  rides  Its  waves  makes  us  vulnerable  to 
attack  at  a  hundred  places  If  that  Navy  should 
fall  Into  the  hands  of  the  Naxls. 

The  English  Navy  has  been  a  constant  and 
perpetual  source  of  pnrotectlon  to  America. 

When  Admiral  Dewey  was  blockading  Ma- 
nila during  our  War  with  ^Mdn.  German  and 
British  squadrons  arrived  to  watch  the  op- 
erations. The  Germans  vrare  friendly  to  the 
Spaniards  and  imfriendly  to  the  Americans. 
The  German  ships  Immediately  cleared  their 
decks  for  action.  The  ships  of  the  American 
squadron  likewise  cleared  their  decks  for  bat- 
tle. Thus  the  American  sqviadron  faced  two 
enemies  In  a  three-cornered  situation;  but 
Just  when  It  seemed  that  the  American  ships 
must  fight  both  the  German  aiul  Spanish 
squadrons  at  the  same  time,  the  British  ad- 
miral, Chichester,  drew  up  his  squadron  be- 
tween the  German  and  the  American  shifts 
and  the  British  naval  band  struck  up  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner.  Thus  the  British  Fleet 
stood  between  America  and  Germany  then 
as  It  stands  today. 

The  reason  we  still  have  peace  here  in 
America  is  because  the  British  Navy  Is  still 
out  there  on  the  Atlantic;  but  every  time  a 
British  ship  Is  torpedoed,  total  war  \»  that 
much  closer  to  the  shores  of  America.  Every 
time  another  British  spitfire  Is  shot  down. 
Hitler's  dive  bombers  are  that  much  closer 
to  America. 

The  gallant  sons  of  England  have  held 
back  the  tide  of  war  for  9  long  months,  tnere- 
hy  giving  America  a  chance  to  arm;  but  the 
line  grows  thin  and  time  Is  the  most  im- 
portant factor.  Therefore,  while  there  is  yet 
time,  we  must  give  the  President  of  the 
United  States  power  under  the  lease-lend 
bill  to  supply  England  with  the  much  needed 
materials  of  war. 

Today  England  U  the  only  barrier  between 
Hitler's  blitzkrieg  and  the  American  youth. 
We  must  keep  that  waU  standing,  because 
the  blood  of  American  boys  Is  more  precious 
than  the  materials  of  war.  We  must  not 
gamble  on  their  Uvea  by  further  delay. 
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NatiMial  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHLES  BRIDGES 

orirxw  HAMPSHns 
m  THE  8KNAT1  OF  THB  XJOTTED  STATES 

Friday.  March  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW 
BAMP8HIRB 


Mr.  BRXDQES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  RicoRO  an  address  delivered  before 
the  department  conference  on  national 
defense  of  the  New  Hampshire  depart- 
ment. American  Legion  Auxiliary,  by  His 
Excellency  Robert  O.  Blood,  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, Concord.  N.  H.,  Bfiarch  5, 1941. 
This  very  able  address  deals  with  national 
defense  and  favors  the  passage  of  the 
lend-lease  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

>4f><<^»"  Ctaalrxnan  and  friends.  In  the  yean 
that  bavt  elapaed  since  the  signing  of  th« 
armistice  on  November  11.  1918,  there  have 
been  many  International  conferences  held  in 
an  attempt  to  make  a  warlees  world.  We 
have  passed  from  one  stage  to  another,  at 
timca  believing  that  peace  was  ase\ired  tor 
at  least  a  long  period,  only  to  be  suddenly 
axouaad  out  of  our  feeling  of  security,  in  the 
Mtfly  part  of  1939,  to  sxiddenly  find  a  second 
World  Wa^ln  progress  which  Is  going  to  far 
•eUpM  the  first  World  War 

Tou  and  X.  as  cltlxens  of  this  8Ute.  have 
m  v«7  definite  duty  and  a  real  obligation  at 
this  tliM.  On  February  5  I  preaented  to  the 
iMUlature  a  compkt*  dafcnaa  program  cod- 
Matti«  ct  four  bins.  ••  foUowi: 

VTATB  tXniMClL  OT  BKFBMB 

Dm  flrat  of  these  measure*  provides  for 
tbe  craatloD  ct  a  State  eouncU  of  defense, 
an  cffeetlv*  mechanism  for  mobilizing  tha 
etvlUin  defense  effort  In  our  State  and  for  co- 
oidlnating  our  economic  and  social  plana 
with  those  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.   This 
council  would  be  composed  at  25  members. 
31  ^ipolnted  by  the  Governor  and  executive 
eoonell.    with    supplementary    advisory    or 
tir**"**^'  committees  representing  every  im- 
portant   activity    related    to    defense:    and 
county   coordinating   committees   including 
membtfs  appointed  from  every  town  and  city 
ward,  whose  function  it  would  be  to  extend 
the  btf pful  influence  of  the  councU  to  all 
parts  of  the  Stata.    Of  this  council,  the  Gov- 
ernor  would   serve   as  chairman,   with   the 
president  of  the  senate  and  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  representatives  as  vice  chairmen. 
The     tremendous     developmenta     centering 
upon  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  upon  the  various  Army  airporta 
in  the  Stata.  are  but  a  few  Instances  of  the 
need  of  a  coordinating  agency  charged  with 
planning  for  the  future  as  well  aa  the  pres- 
ent.   Ite  enactment  Into  law  would  constl- 
tuta  a  moat  practical   and  forward  step  In 
the  necessary  procedure  of  placing  our  Stata 
In  a  proper  position  for  defense,  as  39  other 
States   have   already   done   by    establishing 
Stata  dtf  ense  ooimdls. 

VTATK  OOABD 

The  other  measures  are  all  closely  related. 
f^y%  of  them  being  intanded  to  strengthen 
and  Integrata  local.  Stata.  and  National  law 


endorsement.    The  second  of  these  important 
measures  would  authorize  the  formation  of  a 
New  Hampshire  State  Guard  to  take  the  place 
and  fulflU  the  duties  of  the  National  Guard 
of  New  Hampshire,  which  In  a  few  days  will 
aU  have  left  our  State  In  the  service  of  the 
Federal  Government.    This  Is  essentially  an 
emergency  military  measure,  being  operative 
only  upon  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  Is- 
sued with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council,  during  periods  when  the  Na- 
tional Guard  has  been  taken  Into  the  Federal 
service.    As  drawn  the  proposed  law  compiles 
exactly  with  the  National  Defense  Act,  as 
amended,  thereby  eliminating  any  question 
of    constitutionality.      The    lessons    learned 
from  the  tragic  experiences  of  Norway,  France, 
and  the  Low  Countries  demonstrate  all  too 
positively  that  organized  subversive  action  In 
the  rear  areas,  behind  the  zone  of  military 
operations,  may  be  Just  as  destructive  to  na- 
tional defense  as  assaulta  by  Uoops  at  the 
front     To  quota  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  in  a  recent  address:   "The  Stata  guard 
wUl  be  alert  to  the  fact  that  the  wars  of  to- 
day know  no  front  line;  that  a  tiny  village 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  theoretical  front 
may  suddenly  become  the  scene  of  desperate 
and  blazing  action."    To  establish  the  mili- 
tary force  contemplated  will  require  the  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $50,000  for  needed 
equipment  and  supplies,  since  very  little  can 
be  drawn  from  the  Federal  Government,  and 
$20,000  for  annual  maintenance. 

AMTISABCITAOS 

The  third  measure  In  this  group  has  to  do 
with  the  prevention  of  sabotage,  and  Is  Im- 
portant to  both  the  mUltary  and  the  police. 
The  vital  need  for  protection  against  those 
enemy  agento  who  work  from  within  is  ob- 
vious. In  these  days,  when  the  employment 
of  such  methods  abroad  has  been  reduced  to 
the  utmost  refinement,  it  is  many  times  more 
Important  that  every  possible  assistance  be 
given  those  in  oxir  own  State  and  Nation 
whose  duty  it  la  to  cope  with  sabotage  and 
sabotaurs.  It  wotild  supersede  no  existing 
taw.  but.  If  enacted,  would— 

1,  Permit  of  the  punishment  of  acta  of 
sabotage  already  committed; 

3.  Make  It  easier  to  detect  the  presence 
of  saboteurs  by  providing  for  their  quea- 
tlonlng  and  detention; 

8.  Protect  properties  essential  to  nstlonal 
defense  from  destruction  by  increasing  the 
right  to  regulata  the  use  of  adjacent  hlgh- 

4  Facilltata  tha  conviction  of  those 
charged  with  sabotage  by  blocking  certain 
legal  avenue*  of  possible  escape;  and 

5.  Make  certain  that  the  law  wlU  never  be 
used  as  an  instrument  for  oppressing  organ- 
ized labor  by  formaUy  protecting  labor's 
righto. 

BXFLOSIVXS   BILL 


The  fourth  measure  would  provide  by  a 
system  of  licenses,  a  control  over  the  manu- 
facture, sale,  and  distribution  of  explosives, 
which  will  prohibit  the  purchase  of  those 
dangerous  substances  by  persons  who  have 
no  valid  reason  for  having  them  in  their 
possession.    By  the  terms  of  this  act,  per- 
sons desiring   to  manufacture,  deal   in.  or 
possess  explosives  would  be  obliged  to  secure 
a  license  from  the  commissioner  of  welghta 
and  measures.    There  is  already  on  the  stat- 
uta  books  a  law  relating  to  explosives,  but 
It  is  mainly  concerned  with  transportation. 
It  is  most  desirable  that  this  measure   be 
enacted  into  Uw.  for  In  other  parta  of  the 
country  explosions  have  occurred  In  recent 
months    which    give    rise    to   suspicions    of 
sabotage,  or.  at  any  rate.  Indicate  the  danger 
of   uncontroUed   distribution    of    explosives. 

I  woiUd  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  bills  relative  to  the  State  council 
of  defense,  the  Stata  guard,  and  sabotage 
prevention  have  been  drafted  with  the  in- 
tention that  they  shall  remain  on  the  statuta 
books  ready.  automaUcaUy.  to  be  used  in 


case  of  war  or  similar  emergency  and  lapsing 
when  the  danger  period  has  pawed.  The 
measvu-e  relating  to  explosives  has  been 
(rtven  no  expiration  date.  Being  designed  to 
cover  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  possession 
of  explosives  from  a  defense  standpoint  only. 
It  wUl  be  of  nominal  character  in  other  than 
times  of  national  emergency. 

As  a  State  I  believe  that  the  defense  activi- 
ties should  be  as  closely  as  possible  knit  to- 
gether as  a  total  tmlt,  coordinating  the  activ- 
ities of  all  local  communities  and  organiza- 
tions. United  effort  In  this  wuy  wlU  produce 
much  better  results  for  the  communltlee, 
and  a  marked  Increased  efficiency  on  the  part 
of  the  State  as  a  whole.  There  Is  In  these 
bills  no  attempt  to  supplant  the  functioning 
of  either  communities  as  such,  or  organiza- 
tions. In  the  selection  of  the  personnel  to 
carry  out  this  program,  every  endeavor  wUl 
be  made  to  select  people  who  are  eapeclaUy 
qualified  In  the  field  to  which  they  are 
assigned.  . 

1  State  council  of  defense:  Measure  passed 
the  house  and  has  been  referred  to  the  house 
appropriations  committee. 

2.  State  guard:  Measure  passed  the  house 
and  has  been  referred  to  the  house  appropri- 
ations committee. 

3.  Antlsabotage:  Measure  passed  the  house, 
was  sent  to  the  senate  and  referred  to  the 
committee  on  military  affairs  and  soldiers 
home. 

4.  Explosive  bill:  Measure  has  been  held  in 
Joint  committee  of  Judiciary  and  military 
affairs  of  the  house  while  preparing  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  which  Is  a  clarifying 
amendment  and  entirely  acceptable. 

In  times  of  emergency  like  the  present,  the 
crying  need  Is  for  definite  action,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible  In  our  legislative  halls. 
I  have  the  assurance  of  many  leaders  In  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  that  all  four  of 
these  bills  will  pass  In  the  very  near  future, 
so  that  we  can  begin  to  develop  our  coordi- 
nating program.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
legislature  for  their  loyal  and  efficient  sup- 
port in  making  possible  the  advancement  of 
these  bills  In  both  branches  of  the  legislature. 

One  of  the  great  problems  which  urgently 
needs  attention  at  the  present  time,  especially 
in  the  Portsmouth  area,  and  will  In  the 
Manchester  area,  Is  the  problem  of  bousing. 
Of  cotirse  highway  and  aviation  problems, 
and  among  oiu*  agrlailtural  groups  an  In- 
creasing demand  for  foodstuffs,  are  other 
problem*  requiring  early  consideration. 

DrmSTATS   COOPtaATIOW 

Having  completed  our  own  State  organiza- 
tions, we  must  be  careful  to  cooperate  with 
our  sister  States  In  New  England.  This  co- 
operative field  wUl  be  especially  Important 
in  the  development  of  the  so-called,  strategic 
highways,  and  a  closer  cooperation  In  the 
detecting  of  subversive  groups  or  individuals. 
I  shall  exert  every  effort  to  cooperate  with 
our  neighboring  States  to  this  end.  It  Is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  suggest  that  having 
fought  a  civil  war  to  retain  the  Union,  each 
State  has  a  very  real  obligation  In  the  big 
problem  of  national  total  defense,  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  gear  all  oxu:  activities 
to  the  general  national  program. 

INTERNATIONAL    DEFENSX 

Changing  times,  even  within  the  lifetime  of 
everyone  in  this  room,  have  so  speeded  up 
transportation,  changed  methods  of  trans- 
portation, and  thereby  reduced  the  distances 
as  expressed  in  hours  of  time,  so  that  we 
move  from  one  place  to  another  with  so 
little  delay,  either  as  an  Individual  or  as  a 
group,  that  armies  cover  such  a  wide  range 
that  national  boundaries  seem  almost  to  have 
disappeared.  At  this  time,  therefore,  we  as 
a  Nation  find  ovirselves  In  a  world  struggle. 
with  our  face  set  to  the  goal  of  preserving  the 
democratic  form  of  government  against  the 
totalitarian  dictators  of  Europe.  There  Is 
much  dlsciisslon  on  the  question  of  whether 
I   we  really  are  In  the  war  at  the  present  time 
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or  not.  Many  eminent  speakers  and  writers 
have  used  the  expression  that  "we  are  now 
In  the  war."  I  believe  that  the  cause  for 
which  the  democratic  nations  of  the  world 
are  fighting  i£  such  that  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
vitally  Interested  In  their  struggle,  nor  can 
we  afford  to  fall  to  give  them  every  material 
support  possible  short  of  depleting  our  own 
supplies,  to  a  point  below  which  It  is  nation- 
ally safe.  In  the  last  year  and  a  half,  we 
have  seen  the  fall  of  one  nation  after  another, 
either  in  battle  or  through  diplomatic  maneu- 
vering and  hear  predictions  that  England  wUl 
be  conquered  by  June  of  this  year,  and  that 
Hitler  will  be  In  this  country  soon  thereafter. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense, and  the  method  which  will  make  for 
the  greatest  protection  of  this  Nation,  Is  all 
aid  possible  to  Britain  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  accompanied  by  a  constantly  In- 
creasing national  defense  and  training  of  our 
own  men  to  meet  any  emergency. 

I  believe  that  the  above  can  best  be  ac- 
complished by  passage  of  the  so-called  lease- 
lend  bill,  with  proper  qualifying  amendmente. 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  am  con- 
vinced that  the  large  majority  of  people  in 
this  State  agree  with  this  position. 

I  am  sufficiently  optimistic  to  be  perfectly 
confident  that  in  this  struggle,  as  In  all  of 
the  struggles  In  history,  right  will  eventually 
prevail.  That  the  loyal  support  of  peace- 
loving  democratic  people  the  world  over  will 
eventually  win  a  glorious  victory,  and  that 
with  the  aid  of  such  outstanding  patriotic 
organizations  as  the  sponsors  of  this  meet- 
ing and  the  many  millions  of  loyal  citizens 
we  will  win  a  victory  for  the  democratic  way 
of  life,  not  only  for  this  Nation,  but  the  demo- 
cratic nations  of  the  world. 


Defense  Versus  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  nTZGERALD 

or  coMKzcnctrr 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTA'XIVJSS 


Friday.  March  7, 1941 


EDITORIAL   PBOM   THBWORCE8TEB 
SVENING  GAZETTE 


Mr.  PrrZGERALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Worcester  Evening  Gazette  of 
Friday,  February  28,  1941: 

[Ptcmi  the  Worcester  Evening  Gazette  of 
February  28,  1941) 

DEFENSE  AGAINST  POUTICS 

Ships,  more  ships,  and  still  more  ships  are 
to  be  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  Great 
Britain  if  she  Is  to  ward  off  the  Nazi  striking 
power.  For  the  present  she  is  making  the 
grade  in  bringing  armament,  and  food,  and 
war  supplies  generally  from  distant  parts  of 
the  Empire,  and  from  the  United  States,  and 
other  neutral  countries.  But  as  spring  brings 
better  weather  and  Hitler  sends  his  enlarged 
armada  of  submarines  and  bomber  planes 
asea  to  prey  upon  British  shipping  it  is  ad- 
mitted In  all  quarters,  the  necessity  of  getting 
new  ships  will  become  imperative.  And  it 
takes  many  months  to  build  them. 

Anrf  now  politics  rears  ite  head  to  take  a 
h«n«i  In  this  country.  Anyone  who  thinks 
politics  can  be  eliminated,  even  in  carrying 
out  a  national-defense  program  or  fighting 


a  war.  is  suffering  from  visions  of  Utopia. 
In  a  democracy  such  cannot  be  done.  But 
an  aroused  public  sentiment  can  go  far  in 
checkmating  political  manipulation  in  Ita 
worst  forms. 

The  frankness  of  Rear  Admiral  Emory  S. 
Land,  Chairman  of  the  Maritime  CX>nuxxls- 
slon,  as  he  has  been  quoted,  in  discussing 
the  situation  as  It  applies  to  the  reopening 
of  the  Groton  Iron  Works  at  Groton.  Conn., 
in  New  London  Harbor,  is  admirable.  He 
said  this  yard  was  not  to  be  reopened  be- 
cause New  England  already  had  too  big  a 
share  of  the  shipbuilding  orders.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  Groton  works  could  be  re- 
opened more  quickly,  more  efficiently,  and 
more  economically  than  entirely  new  ship- 
building yards  could  be  set  up. 

The  statements  of  the  admiral  were  made 
public  by  Congressman  Fitzcerau),  of  Con- 
necticut. The  remarks  were  made  to  Con- 
necticut's delegation  of  six  Congressmen. 
There  remains  to  be  heard  whatever  Ad- 
miral Land  may  desire  to  say  in  addition 
or  even  In  contradiction  of  the  statementa 
he  is  quoted  as  having  made.  But  there 
Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Congressman 
Fitzgerald  quoted  the  admiral  as  he  under- 
stood him. 

However,  the  question  has  not  been  set- 
tled. The  Navy  Department  is  still  consid- 
ering It. 

Great  Britain  has  already  ordered  60  ships 
for  which  she  has  the  money  now  available 
in  this  country  to  pay.  It  Is  certainly  the 
urgent  call  of  the  present  emergency  to  have 
these,  and  ships  needed  for  our  country's 
own  use,  laid  down  where  they  can  be  com- 
pleted In  the  shortest  possible  time  and  the 
least  possible  cost.  A  few  more  attempts, 
such  as  this  one  appears  now  to  be,  to  have 
shipbuilding  and  other  contracts  passed 
around  like  so  much  extra  patronage  gravy, 
and  the  gentlemen  in  Washington  are  likely 
to  hear  vigorously  from  the  folk  back  home. 

If  New  England,  after  150  years  of  ex- 
perience in  this  line,  can  turn  good  ships  out 
faster  than  they  can  in  other  sections,  fxill 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  all  her  facili- 
ties. It  looks,  too,  as  though  this  present 
crisis  was  to  create  an  atmndant  demand  for 
many  new  shipyards  In  addition  to  all  New 
Fngiknd  can  provide. 


Third  Monthly  Report  of  Goyemmeitt 
Finances 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR 

or  COLOBAOO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATIVB8 


Friday.  March  7.  1941 


REPORT  OP  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
authority  of  the  House  given  on  Feb- 
ruary 3  last.  I  am  presenting  the  third 
monthly  report  on  Oovemment  finances. 
The  first  of  these  reports,  for  the  month 
of  December  1940,  was  printed  in  the 
RicosD  of  February  3,  1941,  pages  480 
et  seq.;  the  second  report,  for  the  month 
of  January  1941,  was  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  pages  A536  et 
seq.  "Die  report  herewith  jffesented 
brings  these  reports  down  to  the  end  of 
February  1941.  Members  will  find  in  the 
reports  tabular  matter  prepared  by  the 


•n«asury  Department,  bringing  down  to 
date  in  summary  form  data  relative  to 
receipts,  expenditures,  public  debt,  and 
so  forth,  for  the  fiscal  year  1940.  com- 
plete; the  fiscal  year  1941.  now  in  pro- 
gress, and  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1942 — next  fiscal  3rear: 

TaCASUXT   DKrAaTKSNT, 

Washington,  March  7,  1941. 
Hon.  Edwaid  T.  TATtxia. 

Chairman,  House  Committee 

on  Appropriations.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  DxAx  Ma.  Cbaieuam:  By  direction  of 
the  Secretary  and  In  accordance  with  the 
arrangements  made  with  you  as  outlined  in 
his  letter  of  Januery  81. 1  am  enclosing  here- 
with the  following  financial  statements: 

Statement  No.  I,  general  Budget  sum- 
mary— Receipts  and  expenditures,  comparing 
(1)  Budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  years 
1941  and  1942  and  actual  flgxires  for  the  fiscal 
year  1940;  and  (2)  actual  figures  for  the  first 
8  months  of  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1940  and 
1941. 

Statement  No.  n,  effect,  of  financing  the 
deficit  on  the  public  debt,  showing  (1) 
Budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  years  1941  and 
1942,  and  act\ial  figures  for  the  fiscal  year 
1940:  and  (2)  actual  figures  as  of  February 
29,  1940,  and  February  28.  1941,  respectively. 
This  statement  shows  the  extent  to  which  the 
net  deficit  has  been  met  throxigh  borrow- 
ings and  reductions  in  the  Treasury's  cash 
balance.  It  also  shows  the  debt  at  the  be- 
ginning and  the  dose  of  the  period. 

Statement  No.  m,  statutory  debt  limita- 
tions, showing  the  amount  of  the  debt  out- 
standing which  Is  subject  to  the  debt  limi- 
tation and  the  balance  of  the  borrowing  au- 
thority, 1.  e.,  the  amount  of  additional  debt 
which  may  be  issued  pxinuant  to  existing 
limltetlons.  The  borrowing  authority  U  seg- 
regated as  between  the  general  debt  limita- 
tion under  section  31  (a)  of  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act  as  ameiuled,  and  the  national- 
defense  limitation  under  section  31  (b) 
thereof. 

Statement  No.  IV.  general  fund  balanoc, 
showing  an  analysts  of  the  general  fund  bal- 
ance and  the  changes  therein  during  the 
period.  This  stetement  sets  forth  the  bal- 
ances at  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  tha 
period  classified  as  to  working  balance,  incre- 
ment on  gold,  and  seigniorage.  It  shows  how 
the  general  fund  balance  was  affected  by  (1) 
borrowings,  (2)  excess  of  recelpu  or  expendi- 
tures in  trust  accoimts,  etc.,  and  (3)  the  net 
defldt  as  set  forth  in  statement  No.  I. 

Statement  No.  V,  obligations  of  corpora- 
tions and  credit  agencies  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest  as  of  February  38.  1941. 
This  statement  shows  the  contingent  UabU- 
Itles  of  the  Government.  I.  e.,  the  outstand- 
ing securities  issued  by  corporations  snd 
credit  agencies  which  are  guaranteed  by  the 
United  SUtes  as  to  principal  and  Interest. 

Statement  No.  VI,  combined  statement  of 
assets  and  liabilities  of  governmental  corpo- 
rations and  credit  agenclea.  as  of  January  31. 
1941,  based  upon  the  latest  official  reporU 
received  by  the  Treasury.  This  statement 
shows  the  total  assets  of  such  corporations 
and  agencies,  the  liabilities  (Including  re- 
serves), and  their  net  worth.  The  llabuitlea 
are  segregated  according  to  obllgationB  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States  and  obligations 
not  so  guaranteed.  The  net  worth  is  also 
classified  as  to  the  amounts  of  the  Govern- 
ment's proprietary  Interest  and  of  the  pro- 
prietary Interests  not  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

As  stated  m  the  Secretary's  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 31  this  Department  Is  glad  to  cooperate 
with  you  in  any  plan  which  wUl  provide  the 
means  of  keeping  the  Congress  ciurently  in- 
formed concerning  tha  finances  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Very  truly  joun, 

D.  W.  BXLL, 

Undtr  Secretary  o/  the  Trtaswry. 
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/.  Cr*n«roI  Budget  tummanf—^ecetptt  and  expenditures 
ion  M  of  dallT  Tr««u,y  .Utment,:  1.  ...  checks  paid  by  Tm^um  of  the  United  State,,    to  miUions  of  dollars] 


Clasjiflcation 


Full  fiscal  years 


Budget  estimates 


1042 


Receipts: 

Incomr  tax - ..._....—.————— 

Misa'llaaeous  tntcnial revenue......^— —..——— •—— 

Taies  under  Social  Security  Act. — ~ — 

'  Taxes  upon  carriers  and  their  empwyeea.— — — — — — 

Customs "—"1Z'"WZ1'" 

Return  of  surplus  fonda  from  Qomnxatnt  oorporationa... 

Other ■ 


Leea  Jt^S^^JS^teuiifciiid  tiFid^'  oW-^ci'iid  "sifViVon  tourinw  tHiVfGnd: 
Net  receipts 


4,500.5 

3,029.3 

816.4 

144.9 

295.0 

■"i76.'6 


8,971.7 
696.3 


1941 


3,055.0 
2,871.0 
755.0 
135.3 
3O2.0 
360.5 
173.5 


Actual, 
1940 


7,053.2 
640.3 


Bzpenditures: 

Departmental 

Agricultural  program -. 

National  defraas: 

NaUonid'deteii"to<lViM\haPriiident. 

Betectlve  service 

Other  agencies 

Supplemental  items  «.....^.^........... 


8,275.4 

849.5 
1,078.6 


7,012.9 


879.5 
1, 149.  9 


2,125.8 
2,344.6 
712.2 
121.0 
348.6 
53.6 
219.6 


July  1  to  February  » 


Actual,  fis- 
cal year 
1041 


Actual,  lis 

cal  ye<\r 

1040 


5,924.8 
537.7 


5,387.1 


809.0 
1, 430.  5 


« 1,207.  8 
1,930.5 
681.8 
72.5 
223.4 
135.2 
129.7 


4,280.9 
475.2 


908.2 

1,507.6 

534.0 

63.1 

239.1 

9.0 

151.0 


3,502.6 
2C8.0 


Totri - 

Interest  on  the  public  debt._^ ..«.....— 

Federal  Loan  Agency — 

Federal  Security  Agency 

Federal  Works  Agency • 

Tennessee  Valley  .Authority... «.-.—.- — - ~— 

Veterans'  Administration 

Transfers  to  trust  accounts 

n  of  surplus  funds  from  Government  corporattonj. 
▲Uotl 


3,402.4 
5,915.1 

229.6 
32.0 

232.2 
1,000.0 


2,086.3 

3,766.1 

185.8 

21.3 

304.4 

100.0 


ToUl  expenditurea ' - 

Net  deficit  (excess  expenditures  over  rtoeipU)  •. 


10,811.3 

1.225.0 

8.5 

873.1 

1,239.0 

40.0 

f,68. 6 

274.6 

"""ml  8 


891.5 
667.1 


(«) 


17,485.8 


6,403.9 

1, 100.  0 

9.3 

846.0 

1.688.5 

40.0 

r65. 1 

216.2 

339.5 

583.4 


1,558.6 


3, 805. 7 


547.2 
833.7 


1,227.4 

1,613.1 

48.4 

7.9 
(•) 


3,234.6 


539.6 
1,000.5 


540.3 
409.7 


(*) 


2,896.8 


050.0 


1,040.9 

14.2 

799.3 

2,007.3 

39.1 

556.7 

207.9 


533.8 


536.2 

6.0 

630.5 

1, 139.  9 

29.2 

367.7 

206.2 

203.0 

336.5 


13,202.3  8.998.2 


9, 2ia  1 


6.189  4 


3,611.1 


7, 326.  9 


3,521.2 


511.5 

8.4 

543.3 

1.8S8.S 

26.5 

87a  0 

184.4 


3S7.4 


5,660.3 


2,625.7 


« I^mpSing  actual  recelpU  and  expenditures  for  parts  of  a  fi-soal  year  w  ith  estimalM 
tor  the  f^lfcal  year,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  moneys  are  not  re^ 
«^v^  and  expended  evenly  throughout  the  year  F.*  example,  the  lar?"  arn°i^^ 
o(  in«)me  tax  ^yments  are  received  in  March  and  June  quarters  of  <?ach  fiscal  year. 
While  wrtain  expenditures  occur  evenly  from  month  to  month,  some  are  seasonal  and 
others  vary  acoordlns  to  circumstances. 


I  Actual  expenditures  under  this  item  are  included  under  "Departmental"  and  other 

''i^Exponditures  f^m** supplemental  items  wiU  be  dbtributed  during  the  fiscal  years 
1941  and  1042  to  the  classifications  applicable. 

•  EwlusiVe  of  debt  retirements  pursuant  to  sinking  fund  and  other  appropriations. 


U.  Effect  of  financing  the  deficit  <>n  the  public  debt 
lOn  basis  of  dally  Treasury  statements.    In  millions  of  dollarsl 


Classification 


Net  deficit  (statement  I) 

Changes  in  cash  accuunta  during  period: 

Add:  Increase  in  general  fiind  balance  dnnng  period. 


Total 


I>eductrExce«  of  receipts  over  expenditures  in  trust  accounts,  etc.,  during  period- 
Total  financed  by  Increase  in  public  debt... - 

Add:  Public  debt  at  beginning  of  period 

Public  debt  at  end  of  period 


Full  fii>cal  years 


Budget  estimates  * 


1942 


9.210.1 
37.8 


9,247.9 
37.8 


9, 210. 1 
49,156.9 


1941 


8k  180.4 
41.2 


6,230.6 
41.2 


Actual, 
1940 


3,611.1 
•947.6 


2.663.6 
135.6 


July  1  to  Feb.  28 


Actual, 

fiscal  year 

1941 


3, 521.  2 
>189.  9 


3,331.3 
209.1 


6, 189.  4 
42, 967.  5 


58,  S67. 0 


49, 156.  9 


2,  528.  0 
40. 439.  5 


42,967.6 


3, 122.  2 
42, 967.  5 


46,069.7 


Actual. 

fiscal  year 

1940 


2,626.7 
:48S.5 


2,137.2 
211.4 


1,925.8 
40,439.6 


42,365.3 


>  1942  Budget. 


'  Decrease,  deduct. 


///.  Statutory  debt  limitation 
{Under  iec.  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act.  aa  amended  as  oT  Feb.  28,  1941.^     In 
mllUona  of  dollars] 

Limitation : 

General  limitation,  sec.  21  (a) ..  45. 000. 0 
National-defense  limitation,  sec. 

ai  (b) 4.000.0 

Total *  49. 000. 0 


»The  Public  Debt  Act  of  1941.  approved 
Psb.  19.  1941,  amended  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  b7  eliminating  tbe  partition  as  be- 


Deduct: 

Gross  public  debt  outstanding 

Feb.  28.  1941 46.089.7 

Unearned  discount  on  U.  S. 
savings  bonds  (difference  be- 
tween current  redemption 
value  and  maturity  value)-.        986.9 


47,  076. 6 


tween  general  and  national  defense  limi- 
tations and  raised  the  total  borrowing  au- 
thority to  $65,000,000,000  effective  Mar.  1, 
1941. 


Deduct — Continued. 

Less,  debt  outstanding  not 
subject  to  statutory  limi- 
tation         583.6 

Total 46, 493. 0 

Balance  of  borrowing  authority: 
Under  general  limitation,  sec. 

21(a)- —        W2.4 

Under  national-defense  limita- 
tion, sec.  21  (b) 1.  614. 6 

Total 2, 507. 0 
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rv.  General  fund  balance 

[On  basis  of  daily  Treasury  statements.    In  millions  of  doHarsJ 


Full  fiscal  j-ears 

July  1  to  Feb.  28 

Classification 

Budget  estimates  > 

Actual 

1940 

Actual 

fiscal  year 

1041 

Actual 

fiscal  year 

1040 

1942 

1041 

Balance  in  general  fund  at  beginning  of  period: 

Working  balance ......... 

1. 178. 4 
143.3 
6ia2 

1.162.7 
142.8 
585.2 

2.150.5 
142.4 
536.8 

1.162.7 
142.8 
585.2 

2. 150.  5 

Increment  on  gold ......... 

Seigniorage  (silver) . 

14Z4 
536.3 

TotaL 

1,031.9 

1,890.7 

^838.2 

1,800.7 

2,838.2 

Increases: 

Borrowings — net  increase  In  public  debt................... 

0. 2ia  I 
37.8 

6.189.4 
41.2 

2,528.0 
135.6 

3,122.2 
209.1 

1.025.8 

Net  receipts,  trust  accounts,  etc . 

211.4 

Total 

11. 170. 8 

o.2iai 

8,12L3 
6,180.4 

5,501.8 
3,611.1 

6.222.0 
3,521.2 

4,075.4 

Decrease:  Net  deficit  (statement  11) ..... ... 

2.625.7 

Balance  in  general  fund  at  end  of  period 

1.969.7 

1,931.9 

1,880.7 

1,700.8 

2.349.7 

ADalysL<!  of  general  fund  balances  at  end  of  period: 

Working  balance 

Increment  on  gold 

Seigniorage  (silver)......................... ...... 

1.105.8 
143.7 
630.2 

1,178.4 
143.3 
6ia2 

1.162.7 

142.8 
585.2 

057.2 
143.1 
600.5 

1.634.2 
142.6 
57Z0 

Total 

l,0e0L7 

I.  OSLO 

1.890.7 

1.7Qa8 

^340.7 

Free  Speech 


>  1942  Budget. 

7.  ObligatiOTU  of  corporations  and  credit  agencies  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest 

(As  of  Feb.  28, 1041.    In  millions  of  dollars] 


Limit  of 
authority 

Obligations  outstanding  > 

Corporalitn  or  agency 

Total 

Matured  > 

Unmatured 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporiition 

Federal  lJou5ing  Administration . .... 

Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 

i,4oao 

2,000.0 

'4,000.0 

'4,750.0 

5,34^0 

61.8 

'80a0 

'200.0 

696.2 

1,269.6 

1Z7 

2,612.7 

1,096.9 

696.2 

0.2 

.1 

1Z9 

1,269.4 

12.6 

2,500.8 

1,006.0 

226.2 

298.2 

U.  6.  Maritime  Commission.........—....— —••••— —•—— 

ToUl                                          -     . - — -. 

'  5, 014.  3 

13.2 

5,00L1 

1  Exclusive  of  obligations  owned  by  the  Treasury.  ,    „    .,.    ..  , , 

«  Funds  have  been  deposite-i  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  SUtes  for  pavment  (^all  obligations  guaramteea 

by  the  United  States,  represeniiag  outstanding  matured  principal  amounting  to  $13,200,000  aiid  interest  or  J2,50d,ooj. 

>  Limit  of  authority  to  insure  mortgages.    Debentures  may  be  Issued  and  tendered  only  m  exchange  for  insured 

^"^Tbe^C^rporatiorf  wL  au^^iori»ed'  to  issue  bonds  for  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $4,750,000,000  to  be  exchanged  or 
cold  to  obtain  funds  for  financing  home  mortgage  loans  or  for  the  redemption  of  any  of  its  outstanding  bonds.  Its 
authority  to  make  loans  expired  on  June  13, 1936.  and  the  above  limit  may  only  be  increased  for  'he  purpose  of  ret^ 
ing  its  outstanding  bonds  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  bonds  to  be  retired,  which  would  not  affect  the 
net  amount  outstanding  after  June  13, 1936.  .      ,.      ,       j    vi— •  _   «~».i:-»  *o<ui  out  nnn 

•  Represents  gross  limit  of  borrowing  authority.    The  corporation  has  issued  obhgations  totahng  $366,256,000, 
leaving  a  balance  of  borrowing  authority  amounting  to  $433,744,000.  ^    ^.     ,        .        ,_.„...  .„^  .k-  i«.,..>r,«.  «» 

•  Limit  which  may  be  ouUtandlng  at  any  one  time  with  respect  to  the  Insuring  of  mortgages  and  the  Issuance  of 

'  '^^'rhMotal  amount  of  assets  of  these  corporations  and  agencies  Is  In  excess  of  the  total  amount  of  liabUltlee,  Includ- 
ing obligations  guaranteed  by  tbe  United  States.    See  statement  VI. 

VI.  Combined  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  of  governmental  corporations  and  credit 

agencies 
lAsof  Jan.  31, 1941.    In  millions  of  doDaraj  


Corporation  or  agency 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation. 

Federal  Housing  Administrati(  n 

Home  OwnersTyoan  Corporation 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corpoi-ation. 

Tenne.'^^ee  Valley  Authority 

U.  S.  Housing  Authority 

U.  S.  Maritime  Commission 

Federal  land  banks. 

All  other . — 


Total. 


Assets 


924.5 
519.7 
74.1 
689.3 
643.2 
37a  0 
398.7 
247.4 
225.6 
313.6 


Liabilities 


Obligations 

guaranteed 

by  the 

United 

States 


607.2 

4,279.0 

12.6 

2,624.8 

1,008.0 


226.3 


13,40&0 


>  5^037. 8 


All  other 
(including 
reserves) 


126.8 

43.3 

5.2 

40.7 

350.  7 

15.2 

5.3 

04.4 

1,807.8 

024.1 


3,422.0 


Net  worth 


Proprietary 
interest  of 
the  United 

SUtes 

(net)' 


100.5 

107.4 

56.4 

14.8 

104.5 

354.8 

167.1 

153.0 

201.4 

2,180.4 


3,620.3 


Other 


216.8 
200.0 


416.8 


'  Includes  accrued  interest. 

» Excludes  $144,500,000  held  by  the  Treasury. 

'Exclusiveof  interagency  transactions.  ,  ,.    ^.. t^_-— — ♦  fc— »k. 

Now.-The  foregoing  flgnres  are  compiled  from  latest  ^J^'rts.recelvedby^eTn^THT  D«»^ 
respirtTecorponuioisandaiericieB.    The  amounts  coming  oblipU.OMguar»nUj^^ 

thdse  shown  intable  V  for  the  reason  that  they  are  stated  m  this  table  as  of  Jan.  31, 1041,  Instead  of  Jfeo.  a,  iv*i.  ana 
include  accrued  intereet. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CABOUMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATSB 


Friday,  March  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  Fehrttarv  13),  1941 


EDITORIAL  AND  ARTICLE  FROM  THE 
TABLET.  BROOKLYN,  N.  T. 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
spectfully ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "An  Attack  on  Free  Speech."  to- 
gether with  a  press  dispatch  dated  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  February  26,  1941,  entitled  "Invite 
Judge  O'Brien  as  Guest  at  Troy."  The 
press  dispatch  and  editorial  are  both 
taken  from  the  Tablet  published  at 
Bro<*lyn,  N.  Y.,  issue  of  Saturday,  March 
1,  1941.  The  right  of  free  speech  is  de- 
fended by  the  editor  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned weekly  newspaper. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Tablet,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.J 

AM  ATTACK  ON  TUXt   SPEECH 

After  tbe  sedition  Ulal  last  year,  quite  a 
few  members  of  tbe  press  came  to  tbe  con- 
clusion that  they  bad  been  used  aa  acces- 
sories in  a  smearing  campaign,  caref\Uly 
engineered  and  expertly  carried  out.  Tbe 
very  same  technique  occurred  this  week  with 
the  press  hcrnswoggled  on  the  end  of  tbe 
smearing  attock  on  Hon.  Herbert  A.  O'Brien, 
Justice  of  tbe  Domestic  Relations  Court  of  tbe 
City  of  New  York. 

Senator  Murray's  resolution  at  Albany  to 
Investigate  tbe  Judge  has  aU  the  earmarks  of 
a  propaganda  Job,  maliciously  conceived,  and 
viciously  carried  out.  The  entire  trade, 
which  reads  like  Goebbels-Goering  party  line. 
Is  a  disgrace  to  the  Intelligence  of  the  legis- 
lature, a  mockery  of  tbe  Judiciary,  and  an 
Insult  to  tbe  American  people  wbo  love 
Justice  and  bate  smearing. 

What  has  Judge  O'Brien  done?  Tbe  reso- 
lution. In  general  terms — without  giving 
names,  dates,  places,  or  quotations — says  he 
has  spoken  at  meetings  which  the  instiga- 
tors of  the  resolution  do  not  like.  What  were 
those  meetings?  They  were  "anti-red"  meet- 
ings and  free-speech  gatherings. 

The  resolution  asserts  Judge  O'Brien  made 
racial  and  religious  attacks.  No  proof  la  or 
can  be  submitted.  As  far  as  we  can  learn. 
Judge  O'Brien  exercised  bis  rigbU  as  an 
American  citizen  and  his  dignity  as  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman.  His  offense,  undoubtedly,  In 
the  eyes  of  his  critics  Is  that  be  spoke  out 
against  the  antl-Amerlcan  and  antlrellglous 
groups  wbo  seek  to  persecute  their  fellow 
Americans  and  deny  tbe  BUI  of  Rights. 

The  only  definite  point  In  the  scurrilous 
resolution  Is  a  quotation  which  Judge 
O'Brien  made  at  the  Senate  Porelgn  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearing.  In  opposing  tbe 
United  States  going  to  war  Judge  O'Brien  Is 
quoted  as  having  said:  "Civil  war  la  already 
going  on  in  New  York;  different  races  and 
nationalities  are  already  boycotting  each 
other,  and  hatreds  have  been  excited  among 
them  and  among  Americans." 

We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  Judge 
made  such  a  statement,  or.  If  he  did,  what 
else  was  the  context.  And  we  do  not  se« 
why  be  should  not  make^sucb  a  statement 
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If  b*  considered  the  «ame  to  be  true.  Free- 
dom of  speech  protect*  him  In  hla  rights; 
the  HlUer -Stalin  theory  ol  conformity  Is  not 
yet  here.  Moreover,  nearly  everybody  but 
Senator  MxnuuT  knows  that  the  hearings 
before  Congress  are  "prlvUeged." 

Many  wlU  say  Judge  O'Brien  was  right  if  he 
oiade  such  a  sUtement.  Some  wUl  offer 
proof.  On  the  very  day  the  infamous  resolu- 
tion appears  in  the  press  the  New  York 
Dally  News,  the  paper  with  the  largest  clr- 
ciiJatlon  In  the  country,  in  a  stirring  editorial 
denouncing  the  warmongers  closes:  "There 
will  be  a  revulsion.  There  may  even  be  » 
revolution."  We  might  add  the  Dally  News 
U  not  talking  about  some  local  civil  war, 
some  local  boycott,  but  a  revolution  for  the 
whole  country.  And  presiding  Justice  Pran- 
cU  Martin,  of  the  appeUate  division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Yor|c  State,  in  ad- 
dressing the  grand  Jury  on  'Tuesday,  xirged 
them  to  find  out  if  the  Communist  Revolu- 
tionary Party  had  a  permanent  part  In  pub- 
lic relief,  education,  and  civil  service  in  New 
York  City. 

The  instigators  of  the  Albany  resolution 
lurk  away  from  public  knowledge  and  believe 
in  persecuting  Judge  O'Brien,  not  for  what 
ha  said  but  for  his  interest  in  America  and 
in  hvunanlty.    T  have  read  his  speeches."  a 
well-known  New  York  Jurist  stated  the  other 
day.  "and  he  has  not  belittled  the  dignity  of 
the  bench  or   vKriated  his  privilege  as  an 
American  citizen."     Judge  O'Briens  offense. 
if  any.  Is  his  stanch  patriotism  and  his  rugged 
rsUgion.    The  attack  on  him  is  an  attack  on 
every  decent  American  and  every  Catholic 
dtiaen.    The  signaling  out  of  antiwar  Amer- 
toans,  one  by  one.  for  liquidation  by  a  be- 
hlnd-the-«cene  group  which  uses  decoys  is 
a  shocking  prostitution  of  Justice,  a  defiance 
of  the  Constitution,  and  a  decrying  of  liberty. 
Their  spirit  is  that  of  the  cruel  Stalin  in  his 
mad   war  on   the   kulaks,    and   of  the   un- 
speakable Hitler  on   those  whose   blood  he 
does  not  like.    No  honest  person  Is  safe  even 
In  this  country  while  such  a  crew  filled  with 
hate  are  on  the  loose.    They  seek  to  terrorize 
into  silence  everyone  who  does  not  accept 
their  peculiar  mtematlcmal  ideology. 

Fortunately  Judge  O'Brien  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  his  assailants  and  their  decoys. 
Those  who  know  him  have  always  found  him 
to  be  a  man  of  the  highest  Ideals  and  prac- 
tices, firm  in  religion,  strong  in  patriotism, 
and  erudite  in  Jurisprudence.  His  addresses 
and  writings  abound  with  the  beliefs  of  the 
pioneer  Americans  and  fair-minded  followers 
of  the  Nazarene.  His  critics  are  an  ignoble 
and  cowardly  lot  and  should  be  brought  from 
behind  their  stooges. 

The  resolution  for  investigation  will  un- 
doubtedly fall  of  its  own  dead  weight,  but  if 
It  does  not,  there  are  thousands  of  decent 
Americans  In  this  city  who  will  be  happy  to 
help  Tindlcate  a  courageous  public  official 
and  to  tear  the  mask  off  those  dedicated  to 
the  slave  mind.  Free  speech,  not  the  gag,  is 
the  right  of  every  American  citizen:  the  flag, 
not  the  smear,  is  our  national  emblem. 

nrrrrm  jvoom  o'vbxxk  as  cttsstt  at  tsot 
T«OT.  N.  Y^  February  26. — Members  of  the 
Troy  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade  Committee, 
meeting  last  night  in  the  Troy  K.  of  C.  rooms, 
unanimously  extended  a  vote  of  confidence 
to  Jiidge  Herbert  A.  O'Brien,  of  the  Domestic 
Relations  Court  of  New  York  City,  against 
whom  there  has  been  directed  a  move  to 
investigate  his  Judicial  actions  with  the  pos- 
sible view  of  State  Senate  action  for  removal. 
In  addition  to  extending  the  vote  of  confi- 
dence, the  committee  adopted  a  resolution 
that  Judge  O'Brien  be  invited  to  come  to  Troy, 
Sunday.  March  16,  to  be  the  guest  of  honor 
during  the  parade. 

Judge  O'Brien  has  appeared  in  Troy  on  sev- 
eral occasions  as  a  speaker  at  public  gather- 
-  tugs  and  at  St  Patrick's  Day  dinners.    No  one 
hero  ever  heard  him  say  anything  unfavor- 


able about  any  race  or  religion.  His  patriotic, 
scholarly,  and  deep  religious  addresses  have 
brought  many  back  to  hear  the  Judge  speak 
again. 


The  Administration's  Doty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday,  March  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


EDITOIUAL  FROM  NEW  YORK  HERALD 
TRIBUNE 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
March  4, 1941,  enUtled  "The  Administra- 
tion's Duty." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribime  of  March 
4.  1941] 

THI    ADICINISTBATION'S   DT7TT 

There  are  abundant  signs  that  the  Nation 
Is  keeping  its  head  despite  the  barrage  of 
angry  words  with  which  the  lend-lease  debate 
in  the  Senate  is  sprinkling  It.  It  is  doing  this 
without  much  real  help  from  the  proponents 
of  the  bill,  either.  An  intelligent  leadership 
would  long  ago  have  cooperated  with  the 
reasonable  doubters  of  the  Senate  In  framing 
a  set  of  legitimate  and  desirable  amendments. 
Had  it  done  so.  the  tall  words  about  filibuster- 
ing would  never  have  been  uttered,  and  the 
bill  would  already  be  law. 

Take  the  Elender  amendment,  as  an  ex- 
ample. It  is  a  simple  declaration  that  the 
proposed  bill  does  not  enlarge  the  power  of 
the  President  to  send  American  troops  out  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  except  in  the  case 
of  American  possessions.  It  announces  no 
policy  other  than  that  Congress  prefers  to 
keep  whatever  power  of  control  it  now  pos- 
sesses to  restrain  overseas  expeditions.  There 
may  be  reason  for  excluding  the  Far  East  from 
this  amendment,  since  defending  the  Philip- 
pines might  call  for  swift  action  elsewhere. 
But  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  amendment 
we  can  see  no  possible  objection. 

Congress  Is  in  session  and  will  almost  cer- 
tainly remain  in  session  while  the  present 
crisis  continues.  If  so  momentous  a  question 
as  sending  our  troops  overseas  to  other  than 
American  soil  should  ever  arise,  why  should 
it  not  be  referred  to  Congress  for  approval? 
The  President  has  repeatedly  denied  having 
any  intention  of  sending  troops  abroad.  Why 
not  say  aa  much  in  the  lend-lease  bill? 

There  are  other  amendments  equally  sen- 
sible. An  able  and  candid  leadership  In  the 
Senate  would  have  chosen  to  ad^'ocate  the 
bill  on  its  merits  rather  than  fight  straw  men 
and  fill  the  air  with  embittered  words. 

Since  this  newspaper  believes  strongly  in 
the  major  purpose  of  the  bill,  and  has  as 
strongly  urged  its  passage,  it  feels  doubly 
obligated  to  point  out  this  falling  in  the 
administration  leadership.  National  unity  is 
needed  above  all  else  at  the  present  time. 
Everyone  in  the  Senate  concedes  that  the 
bUl  will  vdtlmately  pass.  But  the  Important 
points  are  that  It  be  passed  by  as  overwhelm- 


ing a  vote  as  possible  and  at  the  earliest 
moment  possible. 

It  Is  not  too  late  for  the  administration  to 
approach  the  opposition  leaders  in  both 
parties  and  seek  agreement  upon  as  many 
amendments  as  possible.  Too  many  angry 
words  have  already  been  spoken  on  both 
sides.  Whether  peace  or  war  Is  to  be  the 
fate  of  the  Nation  as  a  result  of  the  present 
world  crisis  no  man  can  say.  But  that  the 
threat  is  the  gravest  that  has  ever  confronted 
the  Republic  can  hardly  be  contested.  Fac- 
ing such  a  crisis,  the  motto  for  all  Is  unmis- 
takably the  old  American  one,  "United  we 
stand."  It  is  surely  not  asking  too  much  of 
the  Democratic  leaders  of  the  Senate  to  urge 
that  they  turn  statesmen  for  an  hoxir, 
abandon  partisan  and  personal  feuds  and 
seek  to  reach  an  amended  bill  upon  which 
all  patriotic   Americans  can  unite. 


The  Townsend  National  OU-Age  Pension 
Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  n>AHo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  March  7.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  DAILY 
NEWS 


Mr.  WHITE.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result 
of  the  sustained  efforts  of  those  support- 
ing a  national  old-age  pension  plan,  it  is 
encouraging  to  find  that  steady  progress 
is  being  maae  and  that  this  program  is 
winning  new  support  in  the  populous 
industrial  sections  of  the  country.    We 
find  that  the  State  of  New  York  leads  in 
the  enrollment  of  new  members  during 
the  month  of  February.    The  recent  news 
report  that  the  President  is  soon  to  send 
a  speciel  message  to  Congress  asking  for 
a  flat  Federal  contribution  is  a  long  step 
in  our  progress  to  a  unified  old-age  pen- 
sion program  which  the  President  pro- 
poses to  broaden  into  a  national  system. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have 
signified  their  intention  in  a  letter  from 
Chairman  Doughton  of  again  taking  up 
the  consideration  of  the  old-age  pension 
legislation  as  soon  as  the  defense  legis- 
lative program  is  disposed  of.    In  this 
connection,  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  there  is  inserted  a 
press  account  of  the  President's  proposal, 
as  stated  in  the  Washington  Daily  News: 

BOOSE\'XLT  TO  TTSGE  UNnXD  STATES  $30  PENSIONS 

(By  Cecil  B.  Dickson) 

President  Roosevelt  soon  will  send  a  spe- 
cial message  to  Congress  asking  a  flat  Federal 
contribution  of  $30  a  month  to  retired  per- 
sons over  60  years  old,  regardless  of  other 
Income  and  State  pensions,  Democratic  lead- 
ers revealed  yesterday. 

The  message,  proposing  to  scrap  the  pres- 
ent system  whereby  the  Federal  Government 
matches  State  old-age  pension  contributions 
up  to  $20  a  month  for  persons  over  65,  is 
to  be  sent  Congress  as  quickly  as  possible 
following  the  enactment  of  the  ald-to-Brit- 
aln  bin  and  appropriations  to  carry  It  out. 

President  Roosevelt  Informed  Democratic 
leaders  that  he  wanted  the  social -secvirity 
program  broadened  into  a  "national  system" 
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and  to  Include  all  types  of  workers  under  the 
unemployment  insurance  and  old-age  pen- 
sion plans. 

Considerable  pressure  has  been  brought 
on  the  President,  it  was  learned  from  unim- 
peachable soiirces,  to  forego  making  his  re- 
quest for  revision  of  the  social-security  sys- 
tem and  the  Increase  in  old-age  pensions 
because  of  the  cost  of  the  armament  and 
ald-to-Brltaln  program. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  nevertheless,  is  reported  de- 
termined to  carry  through  with  his  plan  to 
request  the  changes. 

He  Is  said  to  have  reminded  ofiRclals  in  the 
Government  who  oppose  Ills  plan  that  he 
pledged  Improvements  in  social  seciurity  In 
the  1940  Presidential  campaign. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  also  told  Cabinet  officials  and 
Democratic  leaders  that  after  the  boom 
spending  of  the  war  Is  ended,  the  old-age- 
pension  system  would  be  a  welcome  cushion 
to  help  keep  up  the  Nation's  buying  povrer. 
Many  older  men  and  women  have  recently 
retiimed  to  work  imder  the  impetus  of  the 
armament  boom,  but  these  are  the  first  ex- 
pected to  be  let  off  when  It  ends. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  also  was  reported  to  have 
cited  that  all  Southern  States  had  failed  to 
raise  funds  to  match  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's maximum  of  $20  a  month,  some  rais- 
ing only  a  few  dollars,  which  provided  total 
pensions  of  less  than  $10  a  month. 

Only  California,  of  aU  the  48  States, 
matched  the  $20  Federal  contribution. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  represented  as  feeling 
that  a  flat  $30  a  month  Federal  contribution 
would  be  sufficient,  with  whatever  State 
funds  and  outside  Income  aged  persons 
receive. 


The  Plnmley  Speech 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L  GIFFORD 

or  MASSACHUBKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP-ESENTATIVBB 


Friday.  March  7.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BOSTON  HERALD 


Mr.  GrPPORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Boston  Herald  of  March  5,  1941: 
[From  the  Boston  Herald  of  March  B,  1941] 

THE  PLUMIXT  SPEECH 

The  pride,  not  to  say  <)stentatlon.  with 
which  Vermont  began  yesterday  to  celebrate 
her  first  century  and  a  half  of  statehood  in 
the  Union  is  well  Justified.  Nature  did  a 
rather  ragged  Job  there  in  smoothing  and  fer- 
tilizing the  fields  and  In  supervising  the  tem- 
peratvire,  the  snowfall,  and  the  length  of  the 
winters.  Vermont  life  wiis  extraordinarily 
trying  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
nearness  of  the  better  endowed  and  more  ac- 
-cessible  York  State  made  the  contrasts  seem 
even  tougher.  But  they  were  rugged  fellows, 
willing  to  fight  the  world.  They  gained  and 
retained  Independence  wltli  little  assistance 
from  elsewhere.  Setting  themselves  up  in 
housekeeping,  they  acquired  traits  and  estab- 
lished traditions  which  have  persisted  through 
the  generations.  Readiness  to  defend  their 
convictions  against  aU  comers  has  always 
been  apparent. 

Congressman  Chablxs  A.  Plxtmlxt's  fiery 
radio  speech,  a  part  of  which  is  printed  on 
this  past  today.  Is  the  soit  at  thing  which 


would  have  come  from  Ethan  Allen  If  Hitler- 
Ism  had  menaced  the  world  in  his  time.  Like 
the  Vermont  Representative,  he  was  no  ap- 
peaser  and  no  compromiser.  Once  he  put  his 
hand  to  the  plow,  there  was  no  turning  back. 
How  fitting  it  is  today,  when  tyranny  again 
threatens,  that  the  sole  Vermcnter  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  have  ex- 
pressed himself  so  vigorously.  Ethan  Allen's 
"gods  of  the  mountains"  have  not  become 
mute.  The  spirit  which  animated  his  period 
stUl  stirs  the  smaUest  and  most  remote  of  the 
snowbound  hamlets,  when  the  rights  for 
which  the  Green  Mountain  boys  fought  are 
Jeopardized  by  anybody  anywhere. 


Mit$  Thompson's  Son  Is  12  Yean  Old 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WiaiAM  G.  STRAHON 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEB 


Friday.  March  7.  1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM    THE   CHICAGO   DAILY 
TRIBUNE 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  inserting  an  editorial  published 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  March  3, 
1941.  This  editorial  Is  a  very  timely  com- 
ment upon  the  reply  given  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Thompson  to  Congressman  Karl 
Mtjnbt,  our  able  colleague  and  member 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
a  few  days  ago  before  a  public  meeting 
here  in  Washington. 

TTie  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune] 
A  Million  Liva 

Speaking  on  a  public  ^jlatf orm  in  Washing- 
ton the  other  day  In  favor  of  Anglo-American 
xmlon.  Miss  Dorothy  Thompson  remarked  that 
we  are  already  in  the  war.  Congressman  Karl 
MxTNirr,  of  South  Dakota,  thereupon  asked  her 
whether  she  would  favor  sending  several  mil- 
lion young  Americans  to  fight  In  Europe. 
Miss  Thompson  replied  that  her  military  ad- 
visers had  told  her  that  our  Army  would  not 
be  required,  and  then  she  added : 

"But  if  I  thought  it  necessary,  I  would 
spend  a  million  lives  to  save  this  country,  in- 
cluding the  life  of  my  own  son  and  also  my 
own." 

It  is  not  suggested  here  that  the  observa- 
tions c<  the  Brunnhllde  of  the  Bronx  carry  any 
great  weight,  but  there  were  circximstances 
attending  her  war  cry  which  deserve  notice. 
The  presiding  officer  at  the  meeting  was  Mrs. 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
told  about  It  subsequently  In  her  syndicated 
column.  Miss  Thompson  had  been  her  guest 
at  dinner.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  had  taken  Miss 
Thompson  to  the  meeting.  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
had  enjoyed  the  experience.  Everything  was 
J\ist  lovely.  If  Mrs.  RooEevelt  had  been  at  aU 
disturbed  about  Miss  Thompson's  advocacy 
of  wholesale  blood  letting,  some  mention  of 
it  must  have  appeared  In  My  Day.  It  is  Im- 
possible, therefore,  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt disapproved. 

BTNTHETIC  BACRUICK 

Here  is  another  evidence,  then,  to  add  to 
many  others  showing  the  kind  of  thinking 
which  la  prevalent  these  days  In  the  White 
House.    The  Roosevelts  who  talked  for  cam- 


paign purposes  about  aid  short  of  war  are  now 
considering  risking  a  million  American  lives 
in  war.  These  are  not  Rooeerelt,  or  at  any 
rate  not  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Uves.  The  boys 
of  that  family  are  in  positions  of  relative 
safety.  They  appear^  to  be  no  more  exposed 
than  is  Miss  Dorothy  Thom{>son'B  son.  pres- 
ently aged  12,  or  Miss  Thompson  herself. 

Miss  Thompson  says  she  would  sacrifice  a 
million  lives  to  save  her  country.  So  would 
almost  any  other  American  if  this  country 
were  in  danger.  She  quite  overlooks  the 
fact  that  it  is  Britain,  not  America,  which 
lives  imder  the  threat  of  invasion.  Hitler 
has  not  made  a  pass  at  us  and,  if  he  tries  it, 
will  wish  he  hadnt.  Miss  Thompson's  emo- 
tions are  so  deeply  involved  in  the  fate  of 
Britain  that  she  can't  distinguish  her  coun- 
try from  the  British  Isles.  She  has  trans- 
ferred her  fears  for  Britain  to  her  own  coxm- 
try  as  if  it,  too.  were  threatened.  It  isn't. 
There  isn't  a  competent  military  critic  in 
the  world  who  will  predict  anything  but  ab- 
ject failure  for  a  German  Invasion  or  a  Joint 
German-Japanese  invasion  of  the  United 
States. 

The  million  young  men  of  the  Roosevelt- 
Thompson  sacrifice  are  to  die  in  a  war  which 
America  did  not  make.  America  was  not  con- 
sulted when  Britain  and  Prance  decl«u«d 
war.  American  advice  was  not  sought  and 
when  offered  was  not  followed  in  the  diplo- 
matic maneuvers  which  preceded  hostilities. 
Britain  and  France  threw  down  ova  proposals 
for  Joint  action  on  the  Manchurlan  and  Ethi- 
opian incidents.  If  the  death  of  a  million 
American  boys  wins  the  victory,  America  wiU 
not  share  In  the  spoils.  There  is  nothing  in 
Europe  or  Africa,  or  the  islands  of  the  seas 
that  we  want  or  would  take  if  it  were  of- 
fered to  us. 

The  debit  side  of  the  ledger  will  show  no 
such  absence  of  entries.  We  shall  be  called 
upon  to  sacrifice  a  million  lives.  We  shall  be 
overwhelmed  with  debt,  with  industrial  dls- 
organizati'jn,  with  disillusionment.  We  shall 
be  enslaved  to  a  war  dictatorship,  and  this 
time,  with  national  bankruptcy  staring  us  in 
the  face,  we  shall  not  get  out  from  under  it 
as  promptly  as  we  did  after  the  last  war.  We 
shall  have  to  have  a  dictator  for  the  same 
reason  that  they  have  dictators  in  Russia, 
Italy,  and  Germany:  because  the  country 
will  be  broke  and  only  a  dictatorship  and  the 
compulsions  that  go  with  it  can  avert  chaos. 

That  is  the  prospect  that  Miss  Thompson 
and  her  friends  in  the  White  House  hold  out 
to  the  American  people.  She  is  no  Nathan 
Hale  in  skirts.  The  sacrifice  she  offers  to  her 
country  Is  purely  rhetorical.  Other  mothers 
and  other  sons  will  pay  for  the  hysteria  which 
she  is  spreading  with  White  House  approval. 


The  Qoakroom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


ThtLTsday.  March  6,  1941 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fact  that  Eddie  Rickenbacker  is  not 
worrying  about  the  Germans  bombing 
Atlanta  "In  IVt  hours"  is  helping  his 
recovery. 

Hitler  is  reducing  our  bureaucracy  In 
the  Foreign  Service.  We  should  use  our 
new  $250,000  Embassy  in  Habana  as  a 
home  for  our  unemployed  diplomats. 
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We  arc  buying  t jne  for  England  and 

ourselves  by  having  the  Senate  prolong 

'the  debate.    There  wUl  be  no  invasion  of 

England  attempted  till  after  the  bill  is 

pftssed. 

Lease-lend  may  never  be  repaid,  but 
the  estate  of  a  Senator  dead  8  years  is 
paying  off  his  charge  account  in  the 
Senate  restaurant.  There  is  honor  here 
and  in  Finland. 

Congress  is  as  defenseless  against  the 
onslaught  of  the  Army  and  Navy  as 
Oreenbelt,  Md.,  would  be.  The  fifth  sup- 
plemental national-defense  bill  is  before 
us— it  is  for  only  three  and  one-half 
union. 

We  are  petting  the  bear  that  a  year 
ago  was  tearing  arms  and  legs  off  the 
bodies  of  the  nation  we  love  best.  Inter- 
ventionists are  prone  to  play  both  ends 
against  the  middle. 

Forty  years  ago,  on  March  23,  Punston 
captured  Aguinaldo,  body,  soul,  and 
breeches,  and  took  him  into  camp.  That 
was  the  last  complete  coup  of  an  adver- 
sary by  the  other  until  the  5th  of  last 
November. 

CordeU  Hull  says  to  limit  our  troops  to 
this  hemisphere  would  give  the  green 
light  to  Japan.  It  is  not  the  peril  of 
the  yellow,  seen  so  much  through  this 
traffic  signal,  as  no  boys  over  there  to 
back  up  the  bold  words  of  these  Charlie 
lilcCarth  V  's . 

Tom  Campbell,  the  wheat  king  of  Mon- 
tana, is  the  seventh  Ambassador  to  Eng- 
land since  Kennedy  voted  "no."  Tom 
should  have  the  island  seeded  by  Easter. 
He  was  plowing  farmers  under  and  add- 
ing to  the  surplus  before  Simon  Pishman 
or  Sidney  Hillman  had  left  Russia. 

After  85  years  for  peace  and  disarma- 
ment, the  author  of  In  His  Steps  strays 
away  from  Topeka  and  messages  the 
President  his  support  from  Los  Angeles. 
To  accept  this  as  an  answer  to  "What 
would  Jesus  do?"  impels  me  to  believe 
my  distingiiished  constituent  got  on  the 
wrong  beam. 
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Safeguard  United  States  Defense  Bufld- 
ing  of  Houses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  PIHENGER 

or  MZMimoxA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVBS 


Friday.  March  7. 1941 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr,  Speaker,  In 
today's  Washington  Post  attention  is 
called  to  an  additional  appropriation  for 
$150,000,000  for  defense  housing. 

This  news  item  indicates  that  instead 
of  this  being  an  appropriation  to  build 
houses  in  localities  where  war  industries 
are  located,  it  seems  to  be  a  measure  for 
the  buying  of  electric  refrigerators,  elec- 
tric cooking  stoves,  and  probably  other 
equipment  and  furniture  with  which 
houses  are  to  be  fitted.  Most  of  us  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  this  is  a  measure 
to  bolkl  additional  houses. 


It  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  learn 
that  the  officials  also  plan  to  equip  them. 
It  requires  no  imagination  to  figure  out 
that  the  more  money  spent  on  equipment 
the  less  funds  there  will  be  available  for 
these  houses,  which  I  imderstand  are 
supposed  to  cost  $3,000  per  house. 

I  have  supported  all  national-defense 
measures  but  this  news  item  indicates 
that  Congress  should  carefully  examine 
every  legislative  proposal  and  make  sure 
that  money  which  is  appropriated  Is  used 
for  proper  purposes.  I  take  that  when  a 
building  is  erected,  the  emergency  em- 
ployee will  bring  his  own  furniture,  elec- 
tric stove  or  gas  range,  and  probably  his 
own  ice  box,  together  with  other  articles 
of  furniture.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  appropriation  bill  is  intended  to  fur- 
nish equipment  as  well  as  houses. 

The  fact  that  Government  agencies  are 
going  into  the  electrical  business  and 
that  only  a  few  million  dollars  of  this 
appropriation  wUl  be  available,  let  us 
say,  for  electric  refrigerators,  may  not  be 
of  great  importance  so  far  as  this  particu- 
lar legislation  is  concerned.   It  does,  how- 
ever, illustrate  how  easy  it  may  be  for 
public  officials  to  say  that  money  is  re- 
quested for  one  purpose  and  then  spend 
it  for  another.    If  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
Is  to  furnish  new  houses,  let  us  remember 
that  every  dollar  spent  for  equipment 
means   a   less   number   of   houses.     Of 
course,  when  new  houses  are  needed.  Con- 
gress will  be  asked  for  another  appropri- 
ation and  certainly  this  procedure  is  not 
to  be  encouraged.    The  man  who  occu- 
pies the  house  should  determine  what 
gadgets  of  the  mechanical  area  he  wishes 
to  have  installed  in  the  house.   He  might 
want  to  use  gas  instead  of  electricity.    I 
hope  that  proper  safeguards  will  be  pro- 
vided before  this  legislation  is  enacted 
into  law. 

Of  course,  those  of  us  who  live  In  those 
sections  of  the  country  where  no  war  in- 
dustries are  established  are  not  directly 
concerned.  Take  Duluth,  Minn.,  for  ex- 
ample, and  other  parts  of  northern  Min- 
nesota. No  war  industries  have  been  lo- 
cated in  this  section.  We  are  concerned, 
however,  with  the  broad  question  of  hav- 
ing public  funds  spent  for  the  purpose 
indicated. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  the 
appropriation  for  the  Navy  Department 
providing  for  the  building  of  small  craft 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  was  considered  by 
the  House  the  statement  was  made  that 
there  would  be  a  shipyard  at  Duluth, 
Minn.  Navy  Department  officials  so  tes- 
tified before  the  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. When  this  bill  was  considered  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  ques- 
tioned members  of  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  and  they  assured  me  that 
the  admirals  had  Duluth,  Minn.,  in  mind 
when  they  asked  for  this  appropriation. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  admirals 
entirely  forgot  Duluth,  Minn.,  as  soon  as 
they  grabbed  the  appropriation.  I  do 
not  here  charge  bad  faith  on  their  part. 
I  think  it  was  a  lapse  of  memory.  Some 
other  things  may  have  happened,  and  I 
may  have  more  to  say  about  that  in  the 
dasrs  that  are  to  come. 

I  merely  point  out  what  happened  in 
connection  with  the  alleged  promise  that 
the  Navy  Department  was  going  to  build 


ships  at  Duluth.  Minn.  If  I  am  correctly 
advised,  they  have  let  the  contracts  in 
connecUon  with  the  small  craft  vessels 
In  other  localities.  This  Ulustrates 
clearly  the  need  for  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress to  check  over  some  of  these  con- 
tracts.   

Canada   at  War— Third   of  Dominion't 
Income  Goes  to  War  Effort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

or  N«W  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE8 


Friday.  March  7.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  A.  PABRIS,  JR. 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  by  John  A. 
Parris,  Jr.,  entitled  "Canada  at  War," 
published  in  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  March  3, 1941. 

During  the  debate  on  the  lend-lease 
bill  we  have  heard  the  charge  that  Can- 
ada is  being  paid  cash  for  war  supplies  by 
Great  Britain,  and  that  the  United  States 
wUl  be  left  holding  the  bag  if  this  legisla- 
tion is  enacted.  I  think  the  facts  are  to 
the  contrary,  and  I  ask  that  this  article 
be  printed  here  to  show  what  Canada  is 
doing  to  aid  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom    the    Washington    Times-Herald    of 

March  8,  IMl] 
Canada  at  War — War  Industries  Absorbino 
Third    or    Dominion's    Income — Centihs 
All  Extorts  on  Speeding  Guns,  Planes, 
and  Men  to  England 

(By  John  A.  Parris.  Jr.) 
Canada,  changed  overnight  from  23  years 
of  peacetime  production  to  an  arsenal  of  the 
British  Empire,  Is  spending  more  than  30 
percent  of  its  national  income  on  Its  war 
effort. 

In  this  country  of  11.390,000  persons — 
larger  In  area  than  the  United  States  but 
with  a  population  only  slightly  more  than 
that  of  Greater  New  York  City— the  war  Is 
taking  an  average  of  $17.56  a  year  from  the 
pockets  of  every  inhabitant. 

More  than  70  factories  are  producing  mu- 
nitions, turning  out  2,000.000  shells  a  month, 
constructing  8.000  tanks  and  12,000  Bren 
gvms.  In  addition,  Canada's  shipyards  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Pacific  coast 
are  building  merchant  ships  for  Britain  and 
soon  will  begin  construction  of  destroyers, 
which  are  needed  greatly  by  the  British  Navy. 
Potentially,  Canada  can  do  much  to  win  the 
war  for  the  British  Empire,  since  military 
experts  are  convinced  that  a  final  victory  will 
be  based  on  supremacy  by  the  air.  By  April, 
months  ahead  of  schedule,  Canada  wlU  be 
turning  out  upward  of  700  pilots  a  month 
with  a  proportionate  number  of  gunners  and 
mechanics  to  man  the  more  than  300  planes 
she  will  build  every  month. 

For  1941  Canada  has  set  herself  a  gigantic 
program  of  aid  to  the  mother  country,  in- 
cluding these  objectives: 

1.  Dispatch  of  25  new  air  squadrons.  Identi- 
fied as  Canadian,  from  graduates  of  the  Com- 
monwealth air-training  plan  for  overseas 
service.  Three  Canadian  air  squadrons  al- 
ready are  In  action  In  the  British  Islet. 
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t.  The  present  strength  of  86.000  men  in 
the  air-tralnlng  plan  will  be  doubled  and 
home  operations  strengthened. 

8.  Increase  the  Canadian  Navy  to  416  ships 
and  26,920  men  by  March  81,  1942,  compared 
with  present  strength  of  175  ships  and  16,319 
men. 

4.  Dispatch  overseas  In  successive  forma- 
tions of  the  following:  Balance  of  corps 
troops  for  Canadian  corps  of  two  diylslons 
now  In  England;  an  army  tank  brigade  for 
service  with  the  Canadian  corx>6;  the  third 
Canadian  division  with  its  complement  of 
corps  troops,  and  a  Canadian  armored  divi- 
sion. 

6.  Increase  in  war  equlpimcnt  and  sui^Ues, 
concentrating  on  types  end  weapons  which 
cannot  be  obtained  in  the  United  States. 
This  win  include  production  of  a  wide  range 
of  naval  guns  and  25-pound  field  guns,  anti- 
tank guns  for  Infantry,  and  heavy  antiair- 
craft guiu. 

By  September,  83  atr-tralning  schools  will 
be  operating  In  Canada,  turning  out  pUots 
and  ground  crews  from  men  recruited 
throughout  the  British  Empire.  Already  61 
training  schools  are  furnishing  pilots  for 
Britain. 

C.  G.  Power,  Canada's  djmamic  air  min- 
ister, estimates  that  when  the  alr-tralnlng 
plan  is  completed  this  fall,  more  than  $1,000.- 
000,000  will  have  been  spent.  This  Includes 
construction  of  new  airports  throughout  the 
country. 

"Insofar  as  the  Joint  alr-trainlng  scheme 
is  concerned,"  Power  saxd,  "we  believe  we 
have  reached  the  point  where  we  can  predict 
the  success  of  the  plan  and  the  attainment 
of  our  common  objective.  We  are  the  main- 
stay and  the  right  arm  of  Great  Britain." 

On  September  10,  1939,  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
Kenzle  King  announced  that  Canada  was  at 
war  with  Germany.  It  was  the  first  time 
Canada  ever  had  declared  war  on  any  country. 
Since  then  a  normally  nonmilltary  people  has 
been  transformed  into  a  nation  united  in 
determination  to  pursue  the  war  to  a  finish. 

rACED  MANT  PROBLEMS 

When  the  war  began,  Canada  was  faced 
with  these  wide  and  complex  problems: 

1.  Organization  and  expansion  of  the  de- 
fenses of  Canada  on  land  and  sea  and  in  the 
air. 

2.  Giving  maximum  aid  to  the  common 
cause  in  men  and  machines  of  war  wherever 
they  were  needed  most. 

3.  Organization  of  production  of  machines 
and  munitions. 

4.  Strengthening  of  tlie  nation's  financial 
structure  by  taxation,  b/  borrowing,  and  by 
stabilization  of  international  exchange. 

6.  Providing  internal  secxirity  of  the  na- 
tion against  sabotage. 

6.  Assisting  In  provisions  for  security  of 
Britain  through  the  reception  of  enemy  aliens 
and  prisoners  of  war  for  internment  in 
Canada. 

Canada's  problem  in  war  therefore  was 
much  broader  than  wtis  the  problem  she 
faced  during  the  World  War.  It  was  a  prob- 
lem that  meant  not  merely  the  raising  of 
men  and  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  but 
conversion  of  national  f  conomy. 

Economic  activity  in  Canada  now  is  at  a 
higher  level  than  ever  before.  Total  produc- 
tion in  1940  was  close  to  40  percent  more 
than  in  1917  and  191B,  when  Canada  at- 
tained her  previous  maximum  war  effort. 

According  to  present  estimates,  Canadian 
froductlon  during  1941  may  well  reach  60 
percent  more  than  in  1938,  Canada's  peak 
fear  in  pre-war  produdlon.  Reports  to  the 
Dominion  bureau  of  statistics  show  the  high- 
est level  of  employment  in  20  years. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  turn  out  long- 
range  bombers.  At  present  Canada  does  not 
manufacture  airplane  engines.  Thus  far  she 
has  concerned  herself  wiith  assembling  planes 
for  use  abroad  and  for  training  purposes  in 
the  Dominion. 


Pressed  for  skilled  workers,  not  only  now 
but  for  the  futiue,  the  Federal  Government, 
In  cooperation  with  the  provincial  govern- 
ments, Is  establishing  vocational  and  plant- 
training  schools  capable  of  turning  out  100,- 
000  workers  for  war  Industries. 

Canada  also  is  concentrating  on  the  pro- 
duction of  ammunition  for  the  various  types 
of  guns  she  is  manufacturing.  Her  chemical 
and  explosives  program,  according  to  Min- 
ister of  Munitions  and  Supply  C.  D.  Howe, 
has  an  outlay  of  $1,000,000,000,  and  total 
production  this  year  should  approach  in 
quantity  the  entire  output  of  the  last  war. 
In  that  war  Imperial  authorities  paid  out 
approximately  •1,000,000,000  for  munitions 
obtained  in  Canada. 


A  Great  Leader  and  Prophet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  SCHULTE 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  March  7, 1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  DAYTON  (OHIO) 
FORUM 


Mr.  SCHULTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbcoro, 
I  Include  the  following  editorial,  which 
was  published  In  the  Dayton  Porum,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio: 

[From  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Forum  of  February 
21,  19411 

A  Gkbat  Leader  and  Psophet — Congbessman 
Arthitr  W.  Mitchell  Hailed  bt  Negro 
Pbxss  akd  Educators  as  Major  Piu)phet 
AND  Leader 

(By  Dean  Gordon  B.  Hancock) 
Some  weeks  ago  the  C.  I.  A.  A.,  an  or- 
ganization governing  the  athletic  activities 
of  the  Negro  colleges  of  the  South  Atlantic 
States,  met  at  Virginia  Union  University 
In  Richmond.  They  presented  as  their  main 
speaker  Congressman  Abthub  W.  Mitcheix. 
Students  and  townsmen  turned  out  in  large 
numbers  to  get  a  close-up  of  the  Congressman 
from  Illinois.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
critics  were  rather  caustic  in  their  evalua- 
tion of  Congressman  Mitchkll  d\ulng  the 
early  months  of  his  sojourn  in  Washington. 
They  had  tried  in  vain  to  chart  his  course 
for  him,  and  dictate  to  him  when  and  how 
to  proceed.  Congressman  Mitchell  refused 
to  be  the  rubber  stamp  type  of  Representa- 
tive many  erroneously  had  supposed. 

It  was  true  that  he  was  following  a  strong 
man  in  DePrlest,  and  it  is  equally  tnie 
many  had  wanted  him  to  be  just  another 
DePrlest.  But  Mitchell  saw  it  otherwise. 
He  decided  right  early  that  he  was  going 
to  be  himself,  and  although  he  got  himself 
severely  criticized  by  certain  know-lt-alls, 
be  stood  by  his  guns  and  won  for  himself  a 
renown  that  is  going  to  be  lasting.  The 
best  baseball  pitchers  are  those  who  start 
rather  slowly  and  warm  up.  It  was  once 
said  of  the  immortal  Mathewson  that  op- 
posing teams  bad  to  htirry  and  get  their 
runs  before  Mathewson  warmed  up,  for 
once  be  was  warm,  the  case  of  the  opposition 
was  hopeless.  Mitchell  was  not  so  spec- 
tacular immediately  after  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  Washington,  but  he  gradually 
warmed  up,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  at  pres- 
ent he  is  right  and  ready.  Anyway,  Negro 
Richmond  was  mighty  glad  to  get  a  first- 


hand performance  of  our  only  distinguished 
Congressman. 

For  a  hours  and  30  minutes  Congressman 
MrrcHXLL  held  a  vast  audience  spellbound. 
Even  the  dinner  gongs  could  not  divert  the 
attention  of  the  students  from  the  train  of 
thought  that  Axthttr  W.  MrrcHiu.  was  pull- 
ing over  the  main  line.  Of  course,  there  are 
good  and  bad  days  in  the  life  of  every  public 
speaker;  but  if  the  Congressman  ever  has 
better  days  than  the  one  he  had  at  Virginia 
Union,  it  Is  hard  to  Imagine. 

Without  doubt  Congressman  Mitchell's  la 
the  most  positive  voice  of  the  Negro  race  to- 
day. He  has  the  vision,  he  has  the  experience, 
he  has  the  prestige,  he  has  the  heart,  and  he 
has  the  message.  In  other  words,  the  Negro 
race  has  in  Congressman  BCitcuell  the  leader 
it  needs  for  this  crisis  In  the  affairs  of  the 
world  and  the  Negro  race. 

The  most  overwhelming  point  In  his  favor 
is  his  brutal  frankness.  He  did  not  spend 
as  much  time  cursing  the  white  man  as  he 
spent  in  showing  the  Negro  his  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  premise.  Negro  leader- 
ship is  severely  afflicted  with  the  notion  that 
when  the  white  man  has  been  cursed  and  hl« 
shortoomings  exposed,  the  task  is  finished. 
There  was  never  a  greater  mistake.  Negroes 
need  some  stralght-from-the-shoulder  talk  by 
men  who  know. 

This  Is  one  reason  I  am  more  and  more 
Inclined  to  favw  leas  large  interracial  gath- 
erings. White  and  Negro  speakers  thrust  and 
parry  In  such  way  that  the  whole  ugly  truth 
Is  more  often  left  untold.  Congressman 
Mitchell  made  it  plain  that  what  becomes 
of  the  Negro  and  his  future  Is  largely  a  mat- 
ter tot  the  Negro  himself  to  settle.  He 
made  it  dear  that  character  was  in  the  last 
analysis  the  only  thing  that  merits  respect, 
and  that  to  attempt  to  build  a  great  race 
without  building  a  foimdation  of  sound 
character  was  like  building  one's  house  on 
the  sand. 

The  inspired  Congressman  dared  to  state 
that  worldng  with  the  hands  was  the  only 
way  to  lay  a  sure  foundation.  When  a 
Negro  leader  comes  before  a  learned  audience 
with  such  common -sense  message,  we  are 
beholding  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  But  quite 
as  remarkable  as  the  message  Itself  was  the 
way  it  was  received.  Students  applauded  and 
called  for  more.  Staid  old  professors  sat  in 
solemn  meditation;  while  townsmen  seemed 
bewildered  at  what  was  transpiring  before 
their  very  eyes.  For  2^,^  hours  the  Congress- 
man "laid  it  on"  and  for  2^  hours  svudenta 
and  faculty  cried  for  more;  and  at  tlie  end 
they  were  still  crying. 

Something  is  happening  in  the  thinking  of 
the  Negro  race,  and  the  race  is  alwut  ready 
for  frankness,  and  truth,  however  ugly.  The 
day  of  the  popularity  seeldng  leader  is  passed. 
Congressman  Mitchell  is  the  major  prophet 
of  the  Negro  race  today.  We  had  better  hear 
him. 


A.  V.  A.  Endorsed  or  Discussed  by  Preti 
of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  G»lorado,  and 
New  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELUS 

or  ABXANSAa 

IN  TEX  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTAITVEB 


Wednesday.  March  5. 1941 


VARIOUS  EUITORIAUS 


Mr.  ELLIS.    Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  evident 
Ibnt  the  people  of  the  affected  area  are 


AlOTQ 

beginning  to  visualize  the  tremendous 
advantages  of  an  Arkansas  Valley  Au- 
thority in  reality.  I  quote  here  lour  edi- 
torUIs  from  leading  papers  of  four  of 
eight  States  Involved: 

[Prom  tbe  Southwest  American.  Fort 
Smith.  Ark.] 

nv  BOTMSE  or  A.  T.  A. 

Senator  Johwsow,  democrat,  of  Colorado,  1« 
^i^king  to  the  ttump  In  hla  own  State  and 
other  part*  of  the  Arkansaa  Valley  In  defense 
of  the  Arkansas  Valley  Authority  bill  re- 
cently Introduced  In  Ckjngress  by  Congreas- 
tnftP  Cltdx  T.  Ellis,  and  Senators  Johk  E. 
ICnxm  and  Hattis  Cakawat. 

Senator  Johnson's  tour  U  of  special  Inter- 
eat  because  Governor  Carr.  of  his  SUte.  U 
the  spearhead  of  opposition  to  the  meas\ire. 
Rocently  the  Oovemor  called  a  conference 
in  Denver  for  the  express  purpose  of  oppos- 
ing the  A.  V.  A.  bUl.  and  the  conference  did 
aa  It  was  expected  to  do. 

The  basU  of  Oovemor  Carr's  opposition 
seems  to  be  a  fear  that  the  A.  V.  A.  would 
destroy  water  rights  of  Colorado  cltlaens 
along  the  Arkansas  River  and  Its  tributaries. 
Similar  objections  have  been  voiced  In  New 
Ifteico. 

Senator  Johnson  insists  that  water  rights 
of  people  along  the  streams  and  the  State's 
rights  over  tbe  stream  wUl  not  be  damaged 
by  the  A.  V.  A.  Be  will  speak  in  Colorado 
anil  elsewhere  In  support  of  his  views  In  the 
next  week. 

We  beUeve  the  Arkansas  Valley  Authority 
should  be  created  to  coordinate  the  numer- 
ous efforU  now  under  way.  contemplated, 
and  possible  to  utilise  the  great  resources  of 
the  affected  area.  We  do  not  believe  It  is 
necessary  to  destroy  the  existing  rights  of 
gtntes  or  the  rights  of  individual  landowners 
along  the  streams.  We  would  not  favor  the 
destruction  of  such  rights.  It  seems  obvious 
that  the  broad  purposes  of  A.  V.  A.  could  be 
accomplished  without  any  interference  with 
the  rlghu  of  owners  of  abutting  lands  to  use 
the  waters  for  irrigation.  The  sponsors  of 
the  A.  V.  A.  bill  believe  Oovemor  Carr  Is 
wrong  and  Senator  Johnson  Is  right  In  their 
Interpretations  of  the  measure. 

It  seems  obvious  that  there  are  great  eco- 
nomic possibilities  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Arkansas,  the  Red.  the  St.  Francis,  and  the 
White  Rivers,  which  are  embraced  in  this  bill. 
■niose  posslbUltles  have  not  been  fully  de- 
veloped. They  cannot  be  with  a  piecemeal 
attack  upon  them. 

The  uses  of  water  for  IrrlgaUon  of  lands 
along  the  banks  of  streams,  where  irrigation 
faculties  are  already  avaUable,  need  not  in- 
terfere with  provisions  farther  downstream 
for  similar  uses  of  the  same  water  when  It  has 
found  Its  way  back  to  the  main  stream.  Use 
of  water  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Arkansa* 
need  not  preclude  the  lower  valley  from  pro- 
tecting Itaelf  against  mUllons  of  dollars'  dam- 
^  age  every  year  from  flood.  Use  of  water  for 
Irrigation  In  Colorado  does  not  disqualify 
that  same  water  for  power  production  at  any 
point  downstream  when  power  production  is 
economically  soimd. 

Already  many  mUllons  of  doUars  have  been 
and  are  being  spent  for  various  types  of  water 
eontrol  and  use  In  the  area  embraced  in  tbe 
A.  V.  A.  bUl.  Bach  of  the  projects  Is  under 
a  different  control. 

Bght  SUtes  are  traversed  by  the  four 
streams  in  the  A.  V.  A.  bill.  No  one  of  the 
eight  States  has  any  powers  whatever  outside 
Its  own  boundaries.  No  one  of  them  has  the 
BKmey  to  develop  Its  own  waters  adequately. 
No  one  of  them  can  begin  to  do  what  a  Fed- 
eral authority,  patterned  on  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  can  do  for  aU  of  them. 

Instead  of  fighting  the  A.  V.  A.,  with  Its 
promise  of  better  days  and  a  higher  level  of 
life  for  aU  of  us.  It  would  be  much  more 
fP^Mii  to  safeguard  existing  rights  of  indl'- 
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vlduals  and  SUtes  and  utUlae  to  the  fuU  the 
power  which  only  the  Federal  Oovernment 
has. 

[Prom  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times] 

MXTLTl-UnXION-DOLLAB    OUTLINX    OF    PKOJBCT9 
IN    XIOHI    STATES    BDNO    DISCOSSID    IN    CON- 


Haraesslng  the  rushing  waters  of  foxir 
major  rivers  and  their  scores  of  tributaries 
extending  through  a  1,000-mUe  stretch  from 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  Into  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana  under  a  huge  Federal  operation 
for  flood  control,  power  production,  dust  con- 
trol, irrigation,  and  navigation  Is  the  dream 
which  Congress  now  Is  being  asked  to  make 
come  true. 

It  would  come  true  under  legislation  now 
before  Congress  creating  an  Arkansas  Valley 
authority  to  operate  and  Interconnect  some 
37  dams  on  the  Red,  Arkansas,  White,  and  St. 
Francis  Rivers  and  their  many  tributaries, 
extending  westward  from  the  Mississippi 
River  some  1,000  mUes  to  the  Rocky  Moxm- 
tains  with  a  400-mlle  average  width  of  river 
and  stream  vaUeys. 

Some  of  the  dams  are  completed,  some 
imder  construction,  some  not  even  author- 
ized, but  If  the  project  eventuaUy  goes 
through  It  wUl  be  a  second  Tennessee  VaUey 
Authority  and  would  directly  serve  an  area 
of  9,000.000  population  located  In  most  of 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  and  parts  of  Louisi- 
ana. Missouri,  Kansas.  Texas,  Colorado,  and 
New  Mexico.  The  big  Denlson.  Tex..  Red 
River  Dam.  now  xmder  construction,  would 
be  Included. 

Tha  proposal,  which  calls  for  a  three-man 
Federal  operating  board  to  handle  the  power 
production,  navigation,  dust  control,  flood 
control,  and  Irrigation  facilities  of  this  huge 
water  system.  Is  only  In  the  legislative  stage. 
But  Representative  Cltdx  Ellis,  of  Arkansas, 
one  of  its  sponsors,  states  that  President 
Roosevelt  has  expressed  "keen  Interest  in  the 
creation  of  this  authority. 

[From  the  Albuquerque  (N.  Mex.)  Journal! 

SIATX'S  A.  V.  A.  POSmON 

The  position  of  New  Mexico  on  the  proposed 
Arkansas  River  Valley  Authority  has  been  de- 
fined by  A.  T.  Hannett.  Interstate  Streams 
Commission  attorney,  as  one  of  not  object- 
ing to  the  estabUshment  of  the  Federal  au- 
thority. If  the  water  rights  of  New  Mexico 
are  not  interfered  with,  and  amendments 
are  made  that  would  recognize  the  validity 
of  riparian  ownership  and  appropriation  of 
flow  now  In  force. 

The  problem.  It  Is  pointed  out.  Is  one  of 
scarcity  of  water  In  the  upper  tributaries  of 
the  Arkansas  River  and  too  much  water  In 
the  lower  valley. 

If  an  agreement  can  be  secured  that  will 
safeguard  the  water  rights  of  this  State  and 
the  other  Western  States,  the  question  of 
the  establishment  of  the  authority  seems  to 
resolve  down  to  one  of  offering  no  objections 
to  the  proposal,  though  It  does  not  appear 
that  New  Mexico  would  benefit  to  any  extent 
from  the  flood-control  reservoirs  and  building 
of  power  projects,  unless  the  Conchas  Dam 
on  the  Southern  Canadian  could  be  used  for 
thJ  generation  of  additional  power.  But  the 
only  power  projects  specifically  provided  for 
in  the  blU  creating  the  authority  are  In 
Arkansas  and  Missouri. 
[Prom  the  Grand  JuncUon  (Colo.)  Sentinel] 

IN   CAPABLX   HANDS 

The  Job  of  defending  Western  States' 
water  rights  from  threatened  encroachments 
b;  the  A.  V.  A.  has  been  turned  over  to  Con- 
gressman Ed  Tatlok.  No  man  In  Congress  Is 
better  equipped  for  this  Job.  as  Tatlob  has 
put  In  years  of  study  on  the  questions  of 
water  rights  and  administration,  and  prob- 
ably knows  more  about  western  reclamation 
than  any  other  Member  of  Congress.   Sensing 


a  threat  to  Colorado's  control  over  waters  of 
the  Arkansas— and  other  streams — In  the 
A.  V.  A.,  TATLoa  conferred  with  the  Presi- 
dent shortly  after  this  new  Authority  was 
proposed.  That  the  administration  Is  wlUing 
for  necessary  changes  in  the  bUl  to  protect 
Colorado  was  the  asstirance  Taylor  received, 
as  the  President  told  him  to  formulate  such 
changes  for  presentation.  The  people  of 
western  Colorado  can  testify  to  Ed  Tatlor's 
ability,  persistence,  and  effectiveness  as  a 
water  resource  and  rights  defender.  They, 
too.  depended  wisely  upon  him  for  protection 
during  the  Grand  Lake-Big  Thompson  diver- 
sion contest  and  secured  the  reservoirs  and 
other  Items  vital  to  our  welfare. 


The  St  Lawrence  Seaway  Survey  Issued 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

or  NSW  TOXK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  March  7,  1941 


LETTER   OF  SUBMITTAL   TO   SECRETARY 
OF  COMMERCE 


Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
"Ananias  Club"  organized  by  the  rail- 
roads and  other  interests  in  full  blast  and 
financed  by  millions  of  dollars,  it  will  be 
comforting  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  know  that  a  sound,  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  the  economics  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  is  becoming  available.  The 
Department  of  Commence,  which  under 
Mr.  Jesse  H.  Jones  has  reached  a  new 
peak  of  usefulness,  is  giving  the  Congress 
and  the  country  the  results  of  a  survey 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  made  by 
impurchasable  engineers  and  highly  ex- 
pert transportation  economists.  Further 
phases  of  the  seaway  economics  will  be 
presented  in  subsequent  reports. 

The  survey  Is  being  directed  and  com- 
piled by  N.  R.  Danielian,  an  economist  of 
first  rank. 

It  is  worthy  to  note  that  the  United 
States  Army  engineers,  who  are  without 
peers  in  the  field  of  water  transportation, 
Admiral  Land,  chairman  of  the  Maritime 
Commission,  and  other  public  agencies, 
are  cooperating  in  this  endeavor  to  pre- 
sent the  facts  concerning  this  great 
project  to  the  public  and  the  Congress. 

Part  n  entitled  "Shipping  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River"  appeared  today,  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  for  their  careful 
consideration. 

Pursuant    to   the   permission   of   the 
House  I  append  hereto  the  letter  of  sub- 
mittal which  accompanied  the  report: 
LCTTsa  or  suBMirrAL 

December  18,  1940. 
The  Honorable  SiCRrrAaT  or  Commercb, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deah  Mb.  Secretakt:  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  to  you  the  second  of  a  series  of  re- 
ports on  the  feasibility  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project.    This  report  deals 
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with  the  navigational  aspects  of  the  present 
waterway  and  the  proposed  improvement. 

In  Its  preparation  the  Survey  has  had  the 
full  cooperation  of  Admiral  E.  8.  Land, 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission;  Brig.  Oen.  Thomas  M.  Robins, 
Assistant  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army,  and  staff  members  of  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors;  Mr.  E.  B. 
Jost,  General  Superintendent  of  Canals, 
Canada;  Mr.  C.  W.  West,  superintending 
engineer,  Welland  Canal,  Ontario;  Mr.  H. 
McClymont,  operating  manager,  Canada 
Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  and  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Canada.  Although  the 
Director  of  the  Survey  assumes  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  report,  the  assistance  of  these 
gentlemen  and  their  organizations  has  been 
of  Inuneasurable  value  in  making  available 
new  and  Important  facts  bearing  on  the 
feasibility  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  as  a 
channel  of  navigation.  To  them  the  Survey 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

In  this  report  there  Is  a  description  of  the 
physical  aspects  of  the  existing  and  pro- 
posed route  from  Duluth  on  lAke  Superior 
to  Montreal,  the  type  of  traffic  utilizing  the 
present  St.  Lawrence  canals,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  navigation  prevailing  in  the  river. 
The  major  objections  against  the  project 
from  the  standpoint  of  navigation  are  here 
examined  minutely  In  the  light  of  available 
facts. 

Briefly,  the  objections  to  the  seaway  have 
questioned,  among  other  things,  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  St.  Lawrence  route  to  ocean 
shipping  on  the  grounds  that  the  navigation 
season  Is  limited,  that  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  and  restricted,  tortuoxis  channels 
make  navigation  and  ship  operation  hazard- 
ous, and  that  a  27-foot  canal  project  would 
exclude  a  large  part  of  world  shipping.  These 
are  serious  charges,  and  have  received  careful 
consideration  In  this  report. 

The  existing  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  sys- 
tem appears  much  like  an  hourglass — deep 
and  wide  at  both  ends,  and  narrow  and  shal- 
low in  its  center  portion.  The  Great  Lakes 
are  large  bodies  of  water  connected  by  chan- 
nels 21  feet  deep  up-bound  and  25  feet  deep 
down-bound.  On  the  opposite  end,  at  Mont- 
real and  eastward,  there  is  a  first -class  ccean- 
shlp  channel  with  a  mlnlmvun  depth  of  32 
feet  which  Is  being  fvirther  deepened  to  35 
feet.  Between  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Ontario 
and  Montreal,  through  navigation  Is  limited 
to  14-foot  draft.  The  swift-flowing  rapids  at 
Long  Sault,  Soulanges,  and  Lacbine  are  cir- 
cumvented by  a  total  of  47  miles  of  canals 
and  22  locks. 

Under  the  engineering  plans  prepared  by 
Canada  and  the  United  States  It  is  proposed 
to  improve  the  183  miles  of  the  river  between 
the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario  and  Montreal  by 
means  of  dams,  eight  locks,  canal  links,  and 
deepened  river  channels  to  accommodate 
modem  ocean-going  vessels;  also,  to  deepen 
the  connecting  channels  of  the  Great  Lakes 
so  that  these  same  ocean  vessels  can  reach 
the  major  cities  spotted  along  the  shore  line 
of  the  Lakes,  gateways  for  a  great  and  rich 
Industrial  and  agricultural  hinterland.  All 
channels  will  have  a  mlnimvun  depth  of  27 
feet  and  a  minimum  width  of  450  feet.  All 
locks  will  have  a  length  of  859  feet,  width  of 
80  feet,  and  depth  over  the  sills  of  30  feet. 

Despite  its  limitation  to  a  depth  of  14  feet, 
the  present  St.  Lawrence  canal  system  is  one 
of  the  busiest  waterways  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent.  A  large  amount  of  com- 
merce passes  over  the  upper  river  between 
the  Great  Lakes  and  Montreal.  This  traffic 
has  grown  steadily  from  2,000.000  tons  In  1910 
to  more  than  8,000,000  tons  m  1938;  and  In 
late  years  local  or  way  traffic  has  amounted 
to  an  additional  1,000,000  tons.  Grain,  pe- 
troleum products,  pulp  and  pulpwood.  coal, 
ore.  and  iron  and  steel  products  are  the  prin- 
cipal Items  of  freight  tonnage  carried  on  the 
present  canals.  It  is  significant  that  Included 
in  this  traffic  Is  a  sizable  transoceanic  busi- 


ness. During  the  8-year  period  1937-89.  for 
example,  there  moved  directly,  between  Lake 
ports  and  European  ports,  approximately  600.- 
000  tons  of  freight,  reqxilrlng  over  400  tripe 
by  small  oceangoing  freighters.  This  direct 
service  was  provided  by  Norwegian  and  Dutch 
lines  which  had  constructed  specially  designed 
ships  for  this  purpose. 

One  of  the  criticisms  of  the  project  has 
been  that  the  St.  Lawrence  route  will  be 
closed  a  good  part  of  the  year  on  account  of 
tee  conditions;  this  reduces  Its  commercial 
usefulness  and  creates  the  problem  of  finding 
empl03rment  for  ships  In  other  routes  during 
the  closed  season.  This  claim  Is  made  on 
the  grounds  that  navigation  service  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  using  Montreal  as  a  starting 
point,  will  be  restricted  to  6>^  months  a  year, 
the  season  opening  and  closing  at  Montreal 
about  May  1  and  the  middle  of  November, 
respectively.  On  this  premlee  It  has  been 
claimed  that  use  of  the  route  would  not  be 
profitable  to  the  shipping  indxxrtry.  An  anal- 
ysis of  the  facts  shows  that  this  conclusion 
is  too  drastic.  The  length  of  open  navigation 
season  at  Montreal  averaged  231  days  during 
the  20  years  1920-39.  On  the  St.  Lawrence 
canals  It  was  237  days;  on  the  Welland  Ship 
Canal,  245  days;  and  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
253  days.  Taking  the  latest  date  of  opening 
and  earliest  date  of  closing  at  Montreal  dur- 
ing those  20  years.  It  Is  found  that  the  season 
extends  from  May  8  to  December  1,  which 
permits  the  last  out-bound  ship  to  leave 
Duluth  ae  late  as  November  26. 

Furthermore  it  is  erroneous  to  calculate  the 
navigation  season  at  Montreal.  Where  the 
problem  concerns  the  ship  lines  the  actual 
working  time  of  ships  Is  the  consideration  tt 
Issue.  From  this  point  of  view  the  operating 
season  of  ships  destined  to  Great  Lakes  ports 
would  start  at  least  2  weeks  or  more  before 
the  opening  of  navigation  at  Montreal;  shlpe 
could  start  from  European  or  South  American 
ports  some  time  in  April  In  order  to  reach 
Montreal  by  May  3.  Similarly,  on  the  last 
trip  out.  time  must  be  allowed  to  reach  the 
ship's  ultimate  destination,  which  would  keep 
the  boats  In  profitable  operation  late  In  De- 
cember. Actually  the  vessel  would  be  In 
St.  Lavirrence  service  for  8  months  or  more, 
depending  on  the  distance  of  the  ports  of  ori- 
gin and  destination  from  Montreal.  About  a 
month  must  be  allowed  for  drydocking.  In- 
spections, repah^,  etc.,  which  means  that  the 
veeeel  would  be  compelled  to  seek  other  trade 
routes  for  only  3  months  or  less  in  a  year.  In 
trade  routes  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  or  to  the  Orient,  the  season  of 
profitable  Great  Lakes  traffic  would  be  still 
longer  and  the  period  during  which  other 
occupation  must  be  found  would  be  substan- 
tially shorter. 

The  charge  has  also  been  made  that  the 
restricted  river  channels,  the  canal  sections, 
and  the  locks  between  Montreal  and  the  head 
of  the  Lakes  would  slow  dovra  ocean-going 
vessels  to  three-quarters  of  normal  sea  speed, 
equivalent  to  a  loss  of  3  days  per  round  trip. 
This  is  not  in  line  virtth  the  facts.    The  report 
discloses  that  under  the  proposed  plans  of 
Improvement  there  will  be  1,273  miles  of  open 
water  navigation  between  Montreal  and  Du- 
luth. 67  miles  of  canals,  8  miles  of  restricted 
channels,  and  18  locks.    On  the  basis  of  offi- 
cially recorded  transit  time  at  the  Soo  and 
through  the  Welland  Ship  Canal,  and  In  the 
light  of  the  speed  limits  imposed  by  regula- 
tions  of   appropriate   Canadian   and   United 
States  authorities  in  St.  Marys.  St.  Clair.  De- 
troit, and  the  upper  St.  Lawrence  Rivers,  Jt  is 
found  that  the   time  for   passage  between 
Montreal  and  Duluth  will  be  approximately 
6J/2  days.    Actually  this  means  a  delay  of  18.5 
hours  in  each  direction,  or  a  retardation  over 
normal  speeds  for  a  boat  making  12  miles  per 
hour  of  only  IVa  days  per  round  trip.    Stated 
In  another  way.  the  average  speed  for  a  vessel 
normally  steaming  at  12  miles  per  hour  would 
be  reduced  to  an  over-all  speed  of  about  10.4 
miles  per  hour. 


The  ■■rrtlim  has  been  made  that  the  up- 
per St.  Lawrence  Is  a  tortuous  route  through 
areas  of  dense  fog.    The  report  azudyses  this 
contention  In  the  light  of  offlldal  statistics 
showing  the  hours  of  fog  recorded  at  several 
points  along  the  route,  the  number  of  veesel 
passages,    and    the    number    of    accidents. 
These  data  show  the  assertions  to  be  con- 
siderably exaggerated.    It  Is  found  that  fog 
conditions  during  the  open  season  are  more 
favorable  than  those  prevailing  at  New  York 
harbor.    Moreover,  during  the  6-year  period 
1936-39.  when  there  were  more  than  50,000 
vessel  passages  engaged  in  commerce  on  the 
upper  St.  Lawrence  River  between  Lake  On- 
tario and  Montreal,  there  were  only  116  acci- 
dents.    Of  these,  82  resulted  in  damages  and 
34   involved   no   damages   at   all.  with  total 
monetary    damage    reported    amounting    to 
approximately  »419,000.     In  76  Instances  the 
weather  was  clear  and  In  40  instances  foggy 
or  stormy  conditions  prevailed.    This  record 
Is  quite  favorable  compared  with  the  record 
of  accidents  on  the  Panama  Canal  during  the 
same  period. 

One  of  the  most  insistent  objections  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  has  been  that  a 
27-foot  project  would  not  permit  any  appre- 
ciable proportion  of  ships  engaged  in  Amer- 
ican traffic  to  utilize  it.  The  report  presents 
a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  portion  of 
present-day  oceangoing  vessel  tonnage  that 
could  use  the  St.  Lawrence  project  at  Its 
initially  proposed  depth  of  27  feet.  The 
analjrsls  is  based  on  data  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission.  The 
facts  show  that  the  world's  merchant  fleet 
comprised,  as  of  December  31.  1939.  9.200 
vessels  of  52,000.000  groes  tons.  Of  these, 
freight  ships  numbered  6,403  with  30.000.000 
gross  tons,  of  which  71  percent  of  the  vessels 
and  59  percent  of  the  freighter  groes  tonnage 
woiild  find  safe  and  convenient  navigation 
In  the  27-root  project.  The  United  Statee 
share  of  the  world  fleet  amounted  then  to 
1,300  vessels  and  7.900,000  gross  tons,  of 
which  800  vessels  and  4,000,000  gross  tons 
are  of  the  freighter  class.  The  project  woxild 
accommodate  65  percent  of  these  freighters 
and  56  percent  of  their  groes  toimage.  (The 
effect  of  destruction  of  ships  in  the  course  of 
the  present  war  on  these  figures  cannot  be 
foretold.) 

These  segregations  of  ships  suitable  for  navi- 
gation on  the  27 -foot  St.  Lawrence  project 
are  based  on  vessels  having  maximum  or  reg- 
istered drafts  of  25  feet  and  assvune  that  the 
ships  would  be  loaded  to  full  maximum  draft. 
To  the  extent  that  this  is  not  always  the  case, 
many  more  ships  with  registered  drafts  even 
greater  than  25  feet  "ould  navigate  the  chan- 
nels.   Critics  of  the  project  have  neglected  to 
take   this   factor   Into   consideration.    Ships 
draw  less  than  registered  draft  If  they  are  not 
fxiUy  loaded.    Ships  do  make  profitable  rune 
at  5.  10,  or  15  percent  less  load  than  their 
maximum  capacity.    T^ut  this  Is  not  the  only 
condition  when  actual  drafts  of  vessels  are 
less  than  registered  drafts.     A  ship  may  have 
its  holds  fully  loaded,  with  every  Inch  of  space 
occupied,  but  If  the  density  of  the  cargo  U 
light,  as  in  the  case  of  cotton  or  jute  and 
burlap,  then  it  would  not  draw  Its  maximum 
draft.     Again,  consumption  of  fuel,  water,  and 
supplies  would  make  a  difference  of  1  to  2  Vi 
feet  in  draft  at  the  time  of  arrival  at  Mont- 
real after  a  long  voyage.    A  test  analysis  of 
the  actual  draft  of  vessels  passing  through 
the  Panama  Canal  In  the  month  of  July  1939 
shows  that  a  large  majority  of  those  traveling 
in  cargo  had  less  than  registered  draft.    In 
almost  a  third  of  the  cases  the  actual  draft 
was   2   feet   less   than  the   registered   draft. 
These  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  usability  of  a  27-foot  project  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  would  not  be  restricted  to  shlpe 
having  registered  drafts  of  25  feet  or  less, 
sufficient  though  these  shlpe  are  In  number 
and  carrying  capacity  to  take  care  of  Great 
Lakes  traffic. 
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An  additional  conBtderatlon  reduces  the 
■Ignincance  of  traditional  analyses  based  on 
registered  drafts.  Shipping  lines  design  and 
construct  th^lr  new  ships  having  In  mind 
the  character  and  limitations  of  the  channel* 
which  they  expect  to  utilize.  This  Is  attested 
to  by  the  United  States  Maritime  Ccmmlsslcn. 
It  is  also  sustained  by  the  history  of  shipping 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  present  St.  Law- 
rence Canals.  Given  reasonable  dimensions. 
It  can  be  expected  that  the  St.  Lawrence  route 
will.  In  time,  admit  ships  built  to  a  consider- 
able extent  for  that  pertlciUar  service. 

On  the  basis  of  aU  the  facts  contained  In 
this  report,  the  survey  draws  the  foUowlng 
conclusions  from  Ita  study  of  the  conditions 
and  limitations  of  navigation  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway: 

1  The  development  of  the  upper  St.  Law- 
rende  to  a  depth  of  initially  27  feet  would 
provide  a  satisfactory  waterway  2,360  miles 
Into  the  heart  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. Over  this  distance  there  would  be 
only  67  miles  of  canals.  8  miles  of  restricted 
channels,  and  18  locks. 

a.  Though  by  no  means  as  unencumbered 
as  shipping  on  the  high  seas,  yet  the  condl- 
Uons  of  navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence  are 
not  so  dlfllcult  or  hazardous  as  to  make  ex- 
tensive utilization  Impossible. 

3.  The  season  of  navigation,  though  re- 
stricted, is  not  so  short,  considering  the 
length  of  revenue-producing  operations  per- 
mitted, as  to  make  the  St.  Lawrence  route 
unattractive  to  shipping  lines. 

4.  There  are.  In  normal  times,  enough  ships 
of  required  draft  to  navigate  a  27-foot  chan- 
nel as  proposed  In  the  light  of  the  factors 
here  cited,  1*  can  h«  confidently  expected  that 
there  will  be  enough  ships  able  to  navigate 
from  the  ocean  to  the  Lakes  to  take  care  of 
available  traffic. 

There  are.  then,  no  physical  or  climatic 
reasons  why  the  3t.  Lawrence  route  should 
be  unattractive  to  shipping  lines  a  good  part 
of  each  year.  The  only  considerations  which 
will  govern  the  actions  of  shipowners  are 
economic— principally,  the  avallabUlty  of 
cargo  at  proflUble  rates.  This  subject  Is 
extensively  analyzed  in  part  in  of  these 
reports. 

Although  the  analysis  of  ship  drafts  has 
been  confined  principally  to  merchant  ves- 
sels, the  survey  extended  ita  examination  to 
include  a  comparison  of  the  dimensions  of 
United  States  naval  vessels  with  the  limita- 
tions of  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 
This  study  shows  that  all  classes  of  cruisers, 
destroyers,  and  submarines  can  easily  navi- 
gate the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  In  ample  safety. 
Only  battleships  and  aircraft  carriers  could 
not  be  accommodated  In  the  locks  because 
of  limitations  of  width  and  depth. 

Very  truly  yours, 

N.  R.  Dantsliam, 
Director,  St.  LaxBrenet  Survey. 
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Tribune  devoted  its  leading  editorial  to 
the  resolution  I  have  introduced  propos- 
ing a  plan  of  mediation  by  the  American 
republics  to  end  the  world  war. 

■nie  editorial  is  as  follows: 
I  From  the  South  Bend   (Ind.)    Tribune  of 
March  3.  19411 


Tke  Peace  Resolatioa  of  1941 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  ntoiAN* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  8.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SOUTH  BEND 
TRIBUNE 


Mr.  LUDLOW.    Mr.  Speaker.  In  Its  Is- 
loe  of  Monday.  March  3.  the  South  Bend 


PEACX  BESOLUnON 

RepresenUtive  Loins  Ludlow,  of  Indiana, 
who  was  sponsor  of  the  resolution  that  would 
have  amended  the  Federal  Constitution  so 
that    except  In  the  case  of  attack  or  Inva- 
sion of  the  United  States  or  some  other  coun- 
try in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  a  declaration 
of  war  could  not  be  made  without  specific 
public  sanction,  attained  by  the  referendum 
method,  evidently  has  abandoned  hope  of  its 
submission  to  the  people  by  Congress  in  these 
times.    His    attitude    Is    easily    understood. 
The  trend  now.  In  the  lend-lease  bill,  is  to- 
ward depriving   the   people's   elected   repre- 
sentatives m  Congress  of  Joint  responsibility 
for  American  Involvement   In  war. 

The  Immediate  current  problem  is  not  to 
Rive  the  people  a  direct  voice  in  a  war  de- 
cision but  actually  to  preserve  the  right  of 
Congress,  a  right  embodied  In  the  Constltu- 
tlon  to  say  whether  or  not  American  fighters 
shall  be  sent  to  foreign  lands.  Mr.  Ludlow. 
however.  U  still  active  on  behalf  of  peace- 
loving  Americans.  He  visualizes  the  Western 
Hemilphere  as  "an  arsenal  of  world  peace 
instead  of  a  victim  of  the  madness  that  is 
destroying  civilization.  He  has  Introduced 
the  foUowing  resolution: 

"Whereas  it  Is  the  overwhelming  desire  of 
the  American  people  that  the  United  States 
shall  remain  at  peace  with  the  world  and 
free  from  foreign  entanglements  while  it 
faithfully  performs  Its  duty  as  a  good  neigh- 
bor; and 

"Whereas  If  the  world  ever  needed  a  peace- 
maker It  needs  one  now;  and 

"Whereas,  with  war  engulfing  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  globe  and  threatening  to  draw 
other  nations  Into  Its  vortex,  there  Is  a  real 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  demon- 
strate Its  sincerity  as  a  good  neighbor  by 
assuming  the  role  of  peacemaker;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  a  possibility,  faint 
though  It  may  be,  that  the  new  world,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  United  States,  might 
be  the  means  of  freeing  the  old  world  from 
the  miseries  of  war  and  reestablishing  peace 
and  tranquillity  on  earth:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  the 
president  shall  be  requested  to  invite  the 
American  Republics  to  send  delegates  to  a 
conference  to  be  held  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date  m  the  city  of  Washington  to 
offer  to  the  nations  now  at  war  the  services 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  a  mediator  to 
the  end  that  the  blessings  of  peace  may  be 
brought  to  a  distraught  world 

"S£C.  a.  This  resolution  shall  be  known  as 
the  'Peace  Resolution  of  1941.' " 

Is  this  implausible?  Is  It  untimely?  It 
Is  argued  that  the  war  must  be  protracted  to 
the  point  where  the  Axis  Powers  are  forced 
to  give  up.  It  Is  argued  that  a  peace  con- 
ference at  this  time  would  be  fatal  for  de- 
mocracy. It  is  assumed  by  people  offering 
those  arguments  that  the  war  will  have  a 
conclusive  result  beneficial  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  Against  them  must 
be  balanced  the  argument  that  conclusive 
defeat  of  the  Nazis,  above  all.  will  require 
years,  and  that  the  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure  will  constitute  a  death  blow  to  the 
civilization  that  we  have  known.  In  other 
words,  the  technical  winners  of  the  war.  If 
It  is  protracted.  wUl  lose;  what  Is  fought  for. 
a  civilization  In  which  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple finds  some  practical  expression,  will 
have  been  sacrificed  In  the  process  of  sub- 
jugating Its  enemies. 


Mr  Ludlow  Is  not  proposing  a  peace  that 
will  strengthen  the  toulltarlan  nations  in 
this  resolution  he  Is  not  proposing  withhod- 
mg  of  material  assistance  from  the  British 
while  the  fighting  goes  on.  He  Is  not  pro- 
pping suspension  of  the  United  States  re- 
Smament  while  an  effort  to  end  the  war  Is 
being  made.  He  merely  proposes  that  the 
moral  power  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  na- 
tions, bolstered  by  their  tremendous  mUitary 
possibilities,  be  exerted  to  avert  the  general 
debacle  that  seems  implicit  in  a  long-drawn 
war. 


Ukrainians  and  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or   PBNNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  March  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  MIROSLAV  SICHINSKY 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  Miroslav  Sichinsky.  president. 
Fraternal  Order,  Ukrainian  Working- 
men's  Association,  prepared  at  Scranton, 
Pa.,  March  2,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Scranton,  Pa.,  March  2, 1941. 

Senator  James  J.  Davis, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  people  of  the  United  States 
are  again  becoming  conscious  of  their  world 
leadership.  While  a  year  ago  they  were 
maintaining  that  America  ought  to  lead,  they 
are  now  aware  that  America  must  lead  lest 
some  other  great  power  take  the  helm  In 
Europe  and  In  Asia.  And  they  know  that 
such  other  powers  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  everything  America  stands  for  and  that 
they  are  preparing  entirely  to  disregard  o\ir 
Interests  In  the  world. 

Though  It  Is  Impossible  to  foresee  in  detail 
the  outcome  of  the  second  World  War,  we 
expect  the  dictators  to  be  defeated  In  their 
aspirations  for  world  domination,  and  we 
look  forward  to  a  new  universal  order  In 
which  the  United  States  will  not  have  to 
spend  the  major  part  of  their  Income  for 
armaments.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
Ideals  of  democracy  and  the  might  of  the 
peoples  fighting  for  their  realization  will 
prevail,  and  that  In  a  short  time  our  citizens 
will  be  asked  to  share  in  determining  Amer- 
ican policy  regarding  the  reconstruction  of 
Europe. 

Many  Americans  agree  that  It  would  be  in 
the  Interest  of  this  country  and  the  world  at 
large  If  Europe  were  to  emerge  from  the 
present  chaos  as  one  or  several  federal  unions. 
It  wovild  be,  Indeed,  a  rare  thing  to  find  a 
newspaper  wtlcle  written  by  an  American 
editor  which  did  not  advocate  such  unity. 
But  how  can  we  be  of  assistance  In  building 
such  a  structure?    That  Is  the  question. 

Let  us  entirely  deny  the  validity  of  thought 
of  those  who  assume  that  only  a  continental 
military  empire,  led  by  a  dictator,  can  bring 
about  European  unification,  and  that  the 
United  States  should  play  the  role  of  a  neu- 
tral bystander.  Let  us  proclaim,  instead, 
that  our  present  position  In  the  world  and 
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the  future  of  the  American  people  demand 
that  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Natloris, 
In  conjunction  with  the  United  States,  give 
the  Initiative  to  the  union  of  European  de- 
mocracies. If  so,  then  Is  It  not  natural  that 
we  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  recent 
Eviropean  origin,  and  therefore  ambitious  to 
Interpret  Evirope  to  America  and  America  to 
Europe,  should  propose  certain  principles  as 
a  basis  for   the  new  European  order? 

It  seems  to  us  that  Europe  must  be  united 
at  the  Initiative  of  great  naval  powers,  but 
In  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  In- 
habitants. If  European  peoples  are  left  alone 
at  the  end  of  the  war  to  shift  for  themselves, 
hungry,  tired,  affected  by  epidemics,  and  con- 
fused because  of  suffering,  they  are  apt  to 
split  again  into  hostile  camps,  and  they  may 
fall  under  gradual  but  paramount  Infiuence 
of  the  Moscow  government.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  schemes  be  deviser  by  outsiders. 
Ignoring  the  desires  of  the  European  popula- 
tions, then  even  the  most  perfect  plans  mtist 
fall  short  of  ultimate  success. 

lie  European  Continent  could  be  organ- 
ized only  with  the  consent  of  the  Euro- 
pean peoples,  and  only  by  powers  that  would 
supply  them  with  food,  clothing,  medicine, 
and  practical  ideas  of  reconstruction.  These 
ideas  Include  recognition  of  nationalities — 
groups  of  people  Inhabiting  a  large,  compact 
area,  held  together  by  common  tradition, 
language,  type  of  civilization,  perhaps  even 
religion  should  be  recognized  as  a  basis  for 
statehood.  If  desired  by  the  group.  For  ex- 
ample, neither  Albania  nor  Lithuania,  neither 
Slovakia  nor  Finland,  and.  of  course,  neither 
Ukraine  nor  Poland,  should  be  denied  the 
right  of  self-determination,  but  each  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  organize  a  re- 
public Is  It  not  obvious  that  before  there 
can  be  a  European  United  States  there  must 
be  states?  And  Is  It  not  true  that  national 
states  are  most  stable?  Before  any  unit  can 
be  established  in  any  domain  of  human  work, 
there  must  be  parts.  There  is  no  danger  that 
there  shall  be  too  many  parts  or  that  some 
shall  be  too  large  and  others  too  small.  In  the 
American  Union,  nobody  suggests  that  we 
do  away  with  Delaware  or  Rhode  Island;  and 
as  an  America  diplomat  recently  pointed  out, 
Europe  cannot  do  without  small  states. 

It  Is  not  right  to  say  that  small  states  are 
the  cause  of  war  and  that  they  are  obsolete. 
Since  the  last  international  peace  treaty  It 
is  not  Norway  or  Greece  that  has  been  guilty 
of  aggression,  but  Japan.  Italy,  Germany,  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  What  Is  dangerous  in  Eu- 
ropean machinery  Is  lack  of  democracy  and 
abundance  of  militarism  Inside  of  states,  large 
and  small;  and  what  Is  obsolete  Is  lack  of 
economic  unity;  but  nationality  and  state- 
hood are  absolutely  necessary.  K  they  quarrel 
about  boundaries,  democracy  has  an  answer 
In  the  right  of  plebiscite.  No  people  should 
be  bartered  away  from  sovereignty  to  sover- 
eignty at  the  green  table  of  the  peace  confer- 
ence. If  there  are  ethnographic  islands  left 
Inside  of  a  state,  democracy  has  to  protect 
that  minority.  But  If  the  Island  Is  as  exten- 
sive as,  for  example,  the  Magyar  and  the 
Saxon  domains  In  Transylvania,  they  should 
constitute  republics  if  their  inhabitants  are 
of  such  opinion. 

What  Europe  needs  is  economic  unity  of 
self-determined  and  democratically  gov- 
erned States,  and  not  aUlances  of  empires 
based  on  conquest.  This  was  said  by  the 
greatest  European  leaders  long  ago.  and 
now  the  common  people  are  concturing  In 
this  truism. 

If  we  compare  the  European  body  politic 
with  that  of  a  city,  then  the  households — 
usually  democratically  administered— are  so 
many  nations,  large  or  small,  imlted  for  the 
sake  of  common  protection,  sanitation,  and 
education.  But  no  American  should  ask 
that  households  be  organized  on  any  but  a 
voluntary  basis.  Neither  can  nations  Justly 
be  orgaiilzed  by  force,  and  surely  they  can- 
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not  be  maintained  In  that  way  In  the  age 
of  democracy. 

Therefore,  If  I  may  repeat  myself,  one 
of  the  cornerstones  of  the  new  European 
edifice  must  be  the  coherence  and  solidarity 
provided  by  the  national  sentiment.  The 
new  states  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  old. 
can  best  be  built  by  people  who  regard  them- 
selves as  a  nation,  even  though  now  or  be- 
fore the  war  they  were  not  Independent. 

Among  these,  the  Ukrainians  are  the  most 
numerous  people  Since  times  immemorial, 
they  have  occupied  a  territory  rich  in  soil 
and  other  natural  resources,  and  now  they 
Inhabit  a  land  larger  than  France,  with  a 
poptilatlon  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Italy. 
Their  production  of  wheat  excels  that  of 
Argentina,  their  anthracite  resources  are 
more  extensive  than  those  of  Pennsylvania, 
their  iron-ore  deposits  could  be  used  to  build 
a  great  navy  In  the  well -sheltered  Black  Sea. 
It  Is  the  American  engineering  genius  that 
helped  In  the  erection,  on  Ukrainian  soil  of 
one  of  the  greatest  electrical  power  stations 
In  Etirope.  But  It  Is  against  American  se- 
curity that  such  a  navy  could  be  used,  if 
commanded  by  German  admirals.  It  Is  well 
known  that  the  present-day  German  Gov- 
ernment has  several  times  openly  announced 
Its  hope  to  conquer  Ukraine  some  day. 

The  Ukrainian  people  are  democratically 
minded.  In  fact,  they  had  made  an  attempt 
to  organize  their  republic  before  North  Amer- 
ica was  colonized.  Polish  and  Russian  his- 
torians have  written  extensively  about 
Ukrainian  contributions  toward  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  democratic  splilt  In  Poland  and 
Russia.  The  Ukrainian  nationality  has  won 
recognition  from  the  Soviet  Government  in 
a  bitter  and  bloody  struggle;  and  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  Ukrainian  land  is  now  m 
the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Republic,  the  second 
largest  State  in  the  Soviet  Union;  but  the 
world  knows  that  democracy  and  republican- 
ism under  the  Moscow  rule  are  void  of  civil 
liberties,  are  permeated  by  military  bureauc- 
racy and  espionage,  are  so  weak  that  Hitler 
and  even  Japan  may  hope  to  make  full- 
fiedged  allies  of  them.  As  long  as  the  Ukraine 
remalrw  in  the  possession  of  Russia  there  Is 
scant  hope  for  democracy  among  her  people. 
Democracy  there  la  suppressed,  slandered, 
outlawed. 

But  it  Is  democracy  and  no  other  political 
order  that  can  give  internal  security  to  Euro- 
pean peoples  in  their  national  states.  Only 
democracy  can  guard  greater  nations  against 
the  temptation  to  take  the  land  of  others. 
Were  Germany  a  democracy  no  power  on 
earth,  no  economic  privation,  no  disadvan- 
tage following  the  lost  war  and  a  bad  peace 
could  have  induced  them  to  spend  all  their 
energy  In  arming,  wantonly  to  attack,  first, 
all  their  neighbors — excepting  movmtalnous 
Switzerland,  Unmune  against  tank  Invasion— 
and  later  one  free  nation  after  another.  Un- 
less the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
comes democratic,  that  Is,  based  on  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  election,  and  freedom 
of  organization,  a  Russian  dictator  may  in 
the  near  futtire  try  to  accomplish  what  the 
German  will  fall  In  doing. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  should  be  asked  to 
Impose  a  democratic  regime  on  the  people 
of  Ukraine  or  of  Rtissia  or  of  any  Eiuopean 
nation.  But  the  great  Influence  ol  this 
American  democracy — economic,  diplomatic, 
and  cultural — should  be  employed  to  sup- 
port such  movements  In  Euroi>e  as  at  the 
termination  of  the  present  conflict  will  work 
for  the  establishment  of  natlonsd  democratic 
states  throughout  the  Continent. 

However,  democracy  and  nationality  alone 
are  not  sufBclent  to  create  a  more  stable 
International  order.  Economic  welfare  and 
progress  demand  a  large  measure  of  eco- 
nomic unity.  Nations  must  be  given  access 
to  raw  materials  and  credits.  International 
law  must  be  administered  In  a  more  efficient 
manner.      Sanitary    conditions    throughout 


the  world  are  the  concern  of  mankind, 
and  should  be  taken  care  of  by  the  unified 
effort  of  nations.  Universal  disarmament 
should  be  the  ultimate  aim.  after  the  victory 
of  the  democracies. 

These  are  some  of  the  thotights  that  In- 
spire many  advocates  of  American  leader- 
ship In  world  affairs  and  ol  pending  legis- 
lation which.  In  the  form  of  the  lend-lease 
bUl.  promises  full  and  speedy  support  to  the 
British  commonwealth  of  nations,  Greece 
and  China,  and  other  peoples  struggling  for 
liberty. 

We  are  almost  assured  that  If  America 
actually  decides  to  use  ber  material  and 
moral  resources  In  the  great  task  of  help- 
ing to  organize  both  hemispheres,  she  will 
employ  the  basic  principles  of  her  own 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  of  her  Con- 
stitution, and  these  are  similar  to  those 
outlined  above. 

But  It  would  not  be  right  to  accuse  us 
of  supporting  this  bill  primarily  In  the  in- 
terests of  Europe  or  European  peace.  Un- 
doubtedly we  care  for  the  lands  and  the 
peoples  from  which  we  sprang,  but  In  our 
political  activity  we  are  motivated  by  what 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  highest  good  of  the 
country  of  which  we  are  citizens.  To- 
gether, with  millions  of  native-born  citizens, 
we  ask  for  American  leadership  In  this  his- 
toric moment,  because,  though  leadership 
entails  sacrifices,  we  do  not  see  how  Amer- 
ican Independence.  American  growth,  and 
American  security  can  be  safeguarded  by  any 
other  method. 

Our  Amerlcan-bom  children  are  binding 
xos  to  this  soil  more  strongly  than  our  an- 
cestry binds  us  to  Exirope. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Miroslav  Sichinskt. 
President,  Fraternal  Order 
Ukrainian  Workingmen'a  Association. 
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Friday.  March  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW   YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  3,  1941,  relaUve  to  the 
National  Youth  Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recodd. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  March  3,  19411 
480,000  IN  N.  Y.  A.  Am  IN  Dsftnsx  Work— 
"DEPRESSION'S  Childben,"  Thet  P«ov« 
Valuable  to  Miutaet  ajcd  Othee  Agen- 
cies—Learn Trades  Domo  It— 100,000 
Eneollees  Got  Jobs  in  Yeab — 10  Percent 
Placement  Rate  Is  Expected  To  Increase 

(By  Foster  Halley) 
Washington,  March  2,— On  February  15 
In  more  than  4,300  workshops  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration,  scattered  from 
coast  to  coast,  were  204.118  children  of  the 
depression — young  men  and  women  from 
the  ages  of  17  to  24— learning  trades  In  the 
traditional  American  fashion,  by  working  at 
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them,  and  contributing  m*t«rl«lly  at  th« 
time   to  the  Am«rtc»n  defenae  pn>- 


On  conrtroctlon  projccta-bulldtog  foo- 
tkm»l  tchool  buUdlngs  to  rural  wraM.  mora 
iMrkabop*.  r»mcia  for  thete  ^«"o^  «|- 
ralKM.  road,  and  walk.  "J,,^?^'^? 
185^1  more.  There  were  14».»8  ^  «Y: 
State  and  Federal  offlcee  being  taught  to 
operate  burtnese  machlnea.  keep  books,  ^^ 
ooier  offlee  routine.  Uore  than  94)00  were 
employed  directly  to  Amy  camp..  An  ad- 
ditional 6.000  were  busy  on  cultural  proj- 
•cta.  iuch  a.  drama  and  dance  danea.  radio 
braadcaeta.  and  handicraft*. 

Their  only  quallllcatlon  for  the  Job.  they 
were  doing  mm  that  they  needed  work  and 
oould  not  get  It.    Meet  of  them  never  held 
a   lob  before.     Many  of  them   when   t^ 
went  to  work  were  to  urgent  need  otmeOi- 
cal  and  dental  attenUon.    Of  the  4,000  ex- 
amlned  to  Mew  York  City  rtnce  lart  Beptem- 
ber  M  percent  feU  to  that  category.    Neany 
aU  of  them  were  poorly  clothed;  many  came 
tram  home,  in  which  there  waa  no  wage 
earner,    a  large  percentage  had  ««▼«  »«J 
proper  food,  and  ahowed  the  lack  of  It  to 
their  physique  and  porture.    They  «»«3' ^ 
fear  wi  ar^  wage  of  $16.15  a  month  for 
88   hour,  of   wort.    Their  llrat  pay   che^ 
from  N.  T.  A.  waa  for  many  of  them  the 
flrct  money  they  ever  earned. 

PBS  MAMT  IH»CA*I»D  TOOUl 

The  tools  they  are  using  are.  for  the  mort 
part  abandoned  material  from  Army  and 
NaW  arsenals,  or  lathes.  drUl  presses,  and 
molders  which  have  been  bought  aecond- 
hand  or  given  to  the  projects  and  which  the 
Totmgstets  have  reconditioned  themselves. 
Many  of  the  buildings  in  which  they  work 
are  abandoned  factories  which  they  have  re- 
paired. Others  are  wood-frame  and  corru- 
Bated-lron  structvires  they  have  built. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  also 
la  providing  part-time  work  for  about  450.000 
boys  and  girls  from  18  to  24  in  high  schools 
and  coUegea  to  enable  them  to  conttoue  their 
achooling,  but  their  record  Is  not  a  part  of 
thl3  report,  since  it  has  little  direct  bearing 
on  defense.  ,_    . 

Set  up  6  years  ago  a.  a  part  of  the  Works 
EtDgress  Administration  and  at  first  largely  a 
— leaf-raking  i»oJect.  with  Ite  mato  objective 
the  quick  employment  of  unemployed  youth, 
the  N  Y.  A.  waa  transferred  July  I.  1939.  to 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  now  la  liated 
a.  a  fuU-fledged  defense  agency  by  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  National  Defense. 

Becauae  ot  ita  amaU  work  units,  averaging 
60  to  00  youngsters,  the  organisation  haa  been 
almost  lost  eight  of  among  the  Urger  and 
more  spectacular  agencies  set  up  to  recent 
months.  A  photograph  of  10  or  12  young- 
sters to  atatoed  work  ciotbes  repairing  school 
desks  or  making  a  rush  order  of  600  steel  tool 
chesta  for  the  PhUadelphla  Navy  Yard  com- 
pare, poorly  with  one  of  100  skilled  mechan- 
ic working  on  a  big  bombing  plane.  Yet.  for 
the  long  puU.  who  can  say  which  Job  la  the 
more  important? 

BPDGBT  •nJPLMD  SOtCt  eTAaT 

From  an  Initial  appropriation  of  $36,617,616 
for  the  first  year  of  operaUon.  the  N.  Y.  A- 
had  proved  its  value  to  the  Congress  to  an 
extent  that  for  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is 
operattog  on  a  budget  of  $102,150,000.  It 
definitely  was  graduated  from  the  stepchild 
class  last  October  when  a  further  appropria- 
tion of  $32,250,000  waa  voted  to  allow  it  to 
expand  its  work  projects  for  national  defense. 

D^lte  the  "old  dothea"  character  of  its 
equipment  and  the  fact  that  Its  personnel  Is 
drawn  from  the  lowest  income  groups  and 
those  with  the  least  schooling,  the  work  done 
last  year  by  the  N.  Y.  A.  and  that  being  turned 
out  now  makes  an  impressive  total.  Most  of 
the  things  made  or  repaired  are  products 
which  private  industry  la  not  geared  to  pro- 
duce and  with  which  It  doea  not  want  to  be 
bottxred. 


AsKMig  Ita  projecta  most  closely  allied  to 
defense  is  a  metal  shop  at  Providence.  B.  L, 
which  la  making  torpedo  parta  for  the  navy 
•ard  at  Newport.  It  haa  received  an  Al 
rating  by  naval  techniciana.  according  to 
N  Y  A.'s  national  headqxiarters,  despite  the 
fact  that  Ita  peraormel  Is  constantly  changtog 
and  la  made  up  of  boya  who  never  before  did 
such  work.  Aa  to  all  slmUar  undertakings, 
the  Navy  provides  the  materials  and  expert 
supervision.  The  N.  Y.  A.  provides  the  build- 
ing and  the  labor. 

A  resident-work  project  at  the  Navy  ord- 
nance plant  at  South  Charieston,  W.  Va., 
where  376  boys  from  8  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  now  Uve  and  work,  has  turned 
out  a  variety  of  producte  for  the  Navy.  They 
are  eng^ed  at  the  moment  in  making  10,000 
metal  beds  for  the  Army.  During  a  period  of 
15  days  m  February.  72  boys  went  from  the 
project  to  full-time  jobs  In  nearby  Industries. 
among  them  Camegle-IUinols.  du  Pont.  Car- 
bide &  Carbon,  Westvaco,  West  Virginia  Steel 
Corporation,  and  Owens-IUtoois  Glass. 

MAJCX   AEMT    OOTS    AT    BALTUCOaX 

In  a  metal  shop  on  the  outsklrta  of  Balti- 
more 80  boys  and  girls  last  week  were  making 
Army  cota,  steel  music  racks  for  the  N.  Y.  A. 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  Baltimore,  steel  fence 
for  the  municipal  airport,  and  mobile  steel 
cages  for  loud-speaker  imlte  to  be  used  to  the 
airport's  control  tower. 

The  Philadelphia  metal  shop  recently  com- 
pleted work  on  500  steel  tool  boxes  for  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  With  only  2  weeks 
experience  In  operattog  lathes,  ehapers,  and 
welding  outfits  the  boys  turned  out  a  job 
which  more  than  met  specifications  and  did 
It  ahead  of  schedule,  too.  „   «.    . 

In  other  shops  over  the  country  N.  Y.  A. 
enrollees  are  repairing  and  assembling  police 
two-way  radio  equipment,  reconditioning 
trucks  and  autos  for  city  and  State  govem- 
menta.  repairing  school  desks  and  school 
laboratory  equipment,  maktog  sxirglcal  cloth- 
ing and  dressings  for  local  hospitals,  reweav- 
Ing  discarded  Army  blankets,  repairing  shoes 
for  relief  families,  and  doing  a  variety  of 
other  tasks,  many  requiring  considerable  skUl. 
Moat  of  them  are  trades  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  defense. 

All  the  work  done  Is  for  public  agencies. 
Moat  of  It  would  not  be  done  otherwise  be- 
cause of  lack  of  finances.  Aa  with  the  Army 
and  Navy  contracta,  the  public  agencies  sup- 
ply only  the  materials  and,  to  some  cases  of 
construction,  the  supervision. 

The  projecta  are  as  diverse  as  the  United 
State,  of  America.  Bach  is  gaged  to  fit  the 
framework  of  the  local  aoclety  in  which  It  is 
operating.  There  la  a  mlnimimi  of  direction 
from  Washtogton.  The  Stata  administra- 
tors and,  under  them,  the  project  directors, 
are  given  the  widest  latitude  to  running 
their  own  shows,  doing  the  things  they  deem 
most  necessary. 

B»PATF    4.196   SCHOOLS   IN   TSAB 


gupervtelon  and  mtolmum  wages,   but   ap- 
parently a  maximum  desire  to  work. 

Last  year,  when  their  number  was  «)n- 
rtderably  less  than  It  now  Is,  100.000  «f  th'oa 
^d  K)b8  to  industry.  This  year.  If  the 
pre«nt  percentage  of  10  percent  a  month 
SonSnuei-and  the  prospects  are  it  will  In- 
crease-more than  6  times  that  many  wlU 
find  Jobs  to  private  Industry.  *»,*  n  T  A. 
One  of  the  requirementa  of  the  N.  Y.  a. 
la  that  each  enroUee  register  with  the  near- 
est State  or  Federal  employment  agency  and 
Seep?  any  bona  fide  offer.  N.  Y  A.  official. 
»r  there  is  little  need  for  this  rule.  Most 
of  the  youngsters  use  their  spare  time  hunt- 
tog  Jobs  on  their  own. 

"The  kids  themselves  are  our  principal 
product."  said  Aubrey  Williams,  the  National 
Administrator,  who  has  been  to  charge  ol 
the  organization  since  ite  Inception  and  who 
speaks  as  affectionately  of  the  youngsters 
lider  his  charge  aa  though  they  were  bis 

own 

"They  have  been  made  to  feel,"  he  con- 
ttoued.  "that  they  are  a  part  of  a  social  struc- 
ture, that  they  are  a  productog  unit  to 
aoclety." 


The  Und-Uase  BiU 
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Some  of  the  projecta  completed  during  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1940.  as  listed  to  the 
annual  report,  were  as  follows: 

Repair    or    Improvement    of    4,196    school 

^"cLnS^cUon  or  repair  of  128  hospitals, 
clinics   and  isolation  btiUdings. 

ConstrucUon  of  2.674  recreational  struc- 
ture, rangtog  from  park  and  traU  shelters  to 
erandstands,  theaters,  and  auditoriums. 

Construction  of  6  airports  and  improve- 
menta  on  14  others. 

Saklng  or  renovation  of  1.777,666  Items  of 
clothing?  production  of  478,466  household 
articles   such  as  Itoen,  bedding,  and  rugs. 

Construction  or  repair  of  729.840  pieces  of 

mmlture.  mostly  for  schools  ,,^„.„-„ 

Canning  of  3.000.000  pounds  of  foodstuffs. 

Preparation  and  aervtog  of  25,712.089  school 

limches.  .,j 

All  this  the  young  men  and  women  did 

with  a  mtolmum  of  tralntog.  a  mtolmum  of 


Friday.  March  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  PITTSBURGH  POST- 
GAZETTE  AND  TOLEDO  BLADE 


Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  may  be  inserted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editor- 
ial signed  by  Paul  Block,  published  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Oazette  and  also  In  the 
Toledo  Blade,  relative  to  the  lease-lend 

bUl.  ,^     ^.^  ^  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, as  follows: 

(From  the  Pitteburgh  Post-Gazetta  at  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1941] 

SXNATZ  SHOULD  HEED  PTTBUC  INSISTENCE  W« 
KEEP  OUT  or  WAR  BT  AMENDING  LEASE-LEND 
BILL 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  leading  Amer- 
icans, including  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
are  convinced  that  the  lease-lend  bill  aa 
drawn  now  will,  if  passed,  bring  this  country 
into  the  war  within  a  very  short  time,  the 
bill  will  pass.  And  unless  proper  amend- 
ments are  made  by  the  Senate,  aU  the  pre- 
election promises  about  not  permitting  our 
boys  to  flght  In  foreign  lands  are  to  be 
forgotten,   like  most  political   promises. 

It  Is  in  the  deepest  sense  unfortunate  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration  has  demanded 
such  a  bill  under  the  excuse  that  all  the 
extraordinary  power  which  It  granta  is  nec- 
essary to  order  that  we  may  help  England 
effectively.  The  fact  Is  that  no  such  grant 
ol  power  Is  necessary  for  us  to  help  Great 
Br  Ita  to 

The  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
favors  the  fullest  possible  measure  of  support 
for  England  in  her  courageous  flght,  and 
realizes  that  a  Hitler  victory  woiUd  be  dis- 
astrous to  us  and  to  the  thir^  we  hold  dear. 
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With     these     sentimcnta     this     newspaper 
heartily  agrees. 

It  Is  also  our  firm  conviction,  however, 
that  glvtog  to  anyone  the  powers  which  the 
pending  bill  gives  the  President  would  be 
profoundly  dangerous.  Not  only  will  such 
a  step  seriously  damage  the  balance  of 
power  In  government,  which  Is  vitally  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  our  democracy. 
It  Is  also  the  opinion  of  many  able  ob- 
servers of  our  political  situation  that  the 
passage  of  the  bill  will  mean  our  certain  to- 
volvement  in  the  war. 

American  public  opinion  Is  Just  as  dead 
set  against  our  entering  the  war  as  It  is  In 
favor  of  our  helping  England.  Why,  then, 
run  the  additional  risk  of  becoming  en- 
tangled, so  long  as  we  can  help  the  British 
without  definite  Involvement? 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  already 
made  some  changes  In  the  bill  and  has 
placed  some  limitations  on  the  authority 
granted  to  the  President,  but  not  enough. 
Now  It  Is  up  to  the  Senate  to  make  further 
amendmenta,  so  It  will  be  a  help-to-Brltato 
bill  without  being  a  war  bill. 

We  believe  that,  if  the  general  public 
would  express  Ita  opinion  by  wiring  or  writ- 
tog  at  once  to  the  United  Slates  Senators 
from  this  State,  urging  them  to  keep  us  out 
of  this  war,  It  would  have  great  effect  la  In- 
svu-lng  the  necessary  changes  to  the  bill  and 
definitely  prevent  our  boys  ever  being  or- 
dered to  flght  on  foreign  land. 

PAtn.  Block, 

Publisher. 


Musings  of  a  Mofwamp 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  March  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  CYNWTD  AND  MERION 
(PA.)   NEWS 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Cynwyd  and  Merlon  News, 
February  27,  1941,  entitled  "Musings  of 
a  Mugwump." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Cynwyd  and  Merlon  (Pa.)   News 
of  February  27,   1941) 

MUSINGS  or  A  MUCVrOMP 
EnrroR's  noti. — The  Mugwump,  whose  col- 
umn "Musings  of  a  Mugwump"  appears  from 
time  to  time  on  the  editorial  page  of  this 
publication,  disagrees  with  the  editorial 
opinion  expressed  In  this  column  last  week 
under  the  heading  "Please,  Mr.  DrrrER.  Take 
Your  Cue  From  Willkie."  In  response  to  a  re- 
quest from  the  Mugwump  we  have  turned 
over  the  same  column  this  week  for  an  ex- 
pression of  his  views. 

Last  week  the  editor  of  the  News  took  our 
Congressman.  J.  WnxiAi*  Drrna,  to  task  for 
his  stand  against  the  lend-lease  bill. 

"Per  what  body  of  constltuenta  to  Mont- 
gomery County  did  Congressman  DrrrER 
q>eak  when  he  voted  against  the  lend-lease 


bill  for  aid  to  Great  Britain?"  the  editorial 
asks. 

The  answer,  Mr.  Editor.  Is  too  easy. 

The  Congressman  voted  to  register  falth- 
f\illy  the  desires  of  the  huge  majority  of 
Montgomery  County  citizens  who  voted  re- 
newed confidence  In  him  last  November;  and 
in  so  doing  he  observed  the  solemn  promises 
of  the  Republican  platform  to  which  both 
Congressman  Drrna  and  Candidate  Willkie 
subscribed. 

To  Congressman  DrmR  the  platform  meant 
what  It  said. 

To  Candidate  WlUkle  It  was  Just  so  much 
campaign  clatter. 

The  News  editor  could  well  familiarize  him- 
self with  It,  as  well  as  could  Mr.  Willkie  and 
all  other  Republicans  with  bad  memories. 

The  declaration  Is  unequivocal:  "The  Re- 
publican Party  Is  firmly  opposed  to  Involving 
this  Nation  to  foreign  war  •  •  •  and  we 
condemn  all  Executive  acta  and  proceedings 
which  might  lead  to  war  without  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

More  concise  language  could  not  be  em- 
ployed to  condemn  the  very  situation  the 
lend-lease  bill  will  create,  for  it  affords  the 
Executive  imquestioned  right  to  engage  to 
an  orgy  of  acta  and  proceedings  which  most 
certainly  will  lead  to  war,  and  once  these 
acts  are  committed  Congress  will  be  helpless 
to  turn  back. 

The  President  is  so  anxious  to  conunlt 
these  acta  that  he  is  as  restive  as  a  horse 
about  to  r\m  a  race.  That  he  will  brook  no 
bridle  is  demonstrated  by  the  silent  treat- 
ment he  has  administered  to  the  ingratiating 
Willkie's  suggestions  of  certain  changes  In 
the  toterest  of  unity. 

Last  spring  when  the  President  uncon- 
scionably employed  the  power  of  his  office  to 
fasten  himself  upon  the  Nation  Indefinitely, 
the  writer  of  this  column  protested  In  violent 
but  little-noticed  terms  concerning  the  grave 
Implications  of  the  mad  proceedings. 

Not  within  the  memory  of  this  generation 
had  feeling  run  so  high  In  a  national  elec- 
tion. That  feeling  was  not  only  the  result 
of  resentment  on  the  part  of  citizens  who 
had  been  hurt,  but  something  far  more 
deadly.  It  was  that  almost  half  the  electorate 
had  lost  every  lota  of  faith  and  trtist,  which 
could  not  be  restored. 

The  first  concern  of  the  Nation  was  for 
unity,  and  It  was  evident  that  unity  could 
not  be  attained  under  a  man  who  had  for- 
feited the  confidence  of  the  great  mass  of 
untrammeled  voters. 

But  mad  ambition  prevailed,  and  It  there- 
fore cannot  be  regarded  strange — especially 
where  Republican  editors  are  Involved — that 
faith  and  confidence  In  Roosevelt  and  his 
demands  are  so  sadly  lacking,  for  he  preferred 
personal  aggrandisement  to  national  unity. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  past  acta  rise  up  to  mock  him, 
for  never  had  a  President  so  reached  out  for 
personal  power — powers  which,  once  attained, 
were  In  no  case  restored  to  the  people.  The 
Supreme  Court  must  be  responsive  to  his  de- 
sires; Senators  and  Representatives  must 
Jump  at  the  crack  of  his  whip  or  face  oblivion. 
Prominent  and  upright  citizens  who  refused 
to  applaud  his  acts  were  pilloried  on  false 
and  unsupportable  charges.  Labor  and  relief 
politics  Indulged  to  a  saturnalia;  defenses 
languished;  but  the  Roosevelt  memorial,  con- 
ceived and  designed  by  the  President  himself, 
progressed  to  completion. 
Can  the  beating  of  war  drums  efface  all 

this? 

The  editor  of  the  News  may  well  mention 
the  expediencies  of  the  two-party  system. 
For  when  the  one-party  system  triumphs 
America  will  perish  as  a  land  of  the  free. 

So  little  regard  for  the  opposition  party  did 
Roosevelt  have  in  the  last  election  campaign 
that  his  refusal  to  recognize  Mr.  WUlkie  by 
name  stands  out  as  the  most  studied  Insult 
In  American  history  and  evidence  of  utmost 
contempt  for  any  political  party  but  the  party 
imder  his  heeL 


It  Is  folly  to  argue  that  the  way  to  conquer 
dictatorship  in  Europ>e  were  to  make  a  dic- 
tator of  a  man  of  the  Presidents  caliber.  The 
times  do  not  require  It.  Voluntary  unity  is 
not  possible  under  It.  Forced  unity  will  make 
us  Just  another  nation  of  spineless  conform* 
Isto  whose  conception  of  freedom  has  perished. 
Congress  mvist  not  abdicate. 

Congressman  Drrr's  would  have  been  un- 
faithful to  himself,  to  his  constltuenta,  to 
his  party,  and  to  his  country  If  he  had  voted 
to  create  a  dictatorship  In  America.  His  rec- 
ord to  Congress  stands  forth  as  a  monument 
of  statesmanship,  for  he  has  been  honest, 
upright,  and  true  to  the  highest  principles. 
The  present  vote  Is  In  line  with  that  record. 

It  Is  an  unchallenged  fact  that  the  Nation 
Is  still  85  percent  opposed  to  war.  Mr.  Drmx 
may  feel  confident  that  at  least  this  propor- 
tion of  his  electorate  support  and  applaud 
his  vote  against  dictatorship  and  war. 


All-Oot  Aid  for  Britaia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATB9 


Friday^  March  7  (.legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CATHOLIC  WORLD 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Cath- 
oUc  World  of  March  1P41.  entitled  "All- 
Out  Aid  for  Britain." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Catholic  World  for  March  1941 1 
ALL-Otrr  Am  roa  Brttaik 

Advocates  of  all-out  aid  for  Britato  are 
determined  that  the  American  public  should 
see  only  one  jslde — the  dark  side — of  the  pic- 
ture of  Britain's  predicament.  They  seem 
unaware  that  they  are  presenting  England 
to  a  new  role — that  of  a  suppliant  for  help. 
Habitually  powerful  and  proud  and  self-con- 
fident, England  looking  around  for  someona 
to  fight  for  her  Is  a  new  kind  of  England; 
or  Is  it? 

ENGLAND    NZEDS    US 

Perhaps  not  so  new  after  all.  In  the  Napo- 
leonic N  ars  she  needed  and  she  had  half  a 
dozen  allies — among  them,  let  It  be  remem- 
bered, Russia  and  Prussia.  Under  Napoleon, 
France  alone  would  have  conquered  England 
alone.  Under  the  Kaiser,  Germany  alone 
would  have  conquered  England  alone.  Even 
with  half  a  dozen  allies,  England  had  a  tight 
squeeze  at  Waterloo;  and  with  twice  half  a 
dozen  allies,  Including  ourselves,  she  Jtist 
managed  to  squeeze  through  that  crucial 
siunmer  of  1918.  Notice,  to  passtog.  how 
the  allnements  shift.  Prance,  the  good  old 
standby  In  the  first  World  War,  Is  hors  de 
combat  In  the  second,  and  at  that  none  too 
sympathetic.  Belgium.  Holland,  Scandtoa- 
vla,  and  Poland  are,  for  the  time,  paraljrzed. 
So  It  Is  true  that  England  needs  us  badly. 
It  must  be  not  only  uncomfortable  but  hu- 
miliating for  England,  usually  confident 
to  the  degree  of  being  arrogant,  to  cry  for 
help.  But  she  covers  her  chagrto  by  Insist- 
ing that  she  is  really  fighting  for  us.  It  U 
our  war,  she  says;  our  fate  bangs  upon  hers. 
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K  ah*  goes  down,  we  go  down  wltlx  ber.    So, 
at  l«a»t,  runa  the  argument. 

WHT   KNOLAXD  NXESS   VB 

Xngland's  pUght  to  humUlating.  But  It 
waalnevltabto.  One  Uttle  tol»nd  In  the 
western  ocean  may  reach  out  and  take  to 
Itself  a  fifth  of  the  eurface  of  the  globe  and 
a  quarter  of  Its  population.  But  It  cannot 
b<dd  All  that  land  and  all  those  peoples 
without  help. 

Such  an  empire  needs,  flrst,  a  navy,  we 
Americans  have  totely  learned  to  talk  about 
a  two-ocean  or  even  a  three-ocean  navy,  At- 
lantic, Pacific,  South  Pacific,  for  our  own, 
defense.    But   England   needs  a   seven-seas 

navy. 

Even  such  a  navy  to  not  enoiigh.  Besides 
the  navy,  f?"||<*"<i  must  maintain  the  bal- 
ance of  power.  Her  diplomats  must  maneuvw 
so  adroitly  that  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
of  Aala  will  be  pitted  against  one  another  bo 
evenly  that  they  can  hava  nether  time  nor 
strength  to  attack  or  even  to  annoy  the  far- 
flxrng  empire  belonging  to  the  Uttle  island  in 
the  western  ocean. 

how  to  hold  ax  kkfibx  toorhb 
Besides  the  balance  of  power  and  the 
■even-eeas  navy,  she  must  have  a  great  army. 
Hot  only  great  but  compact.  An  army  scat- 
tered hare  and  there  over  thoxisands  of  miles 
will  not  do.  It  must  number  millions  and 
the  great  bulk  of  It  must  be  in  one  piece 
and  m  one  place.  It  must  be  the  best 
trained  in  the  world.  The  little  Island  does 
not  and  cannot  possess  such  an  army.  Eng- 
land always  needs  for  the  defense  of  the 
Empire  someone  else's  army.  In  the  first 
World  War  that  army  was  the  army  of  Prance. 

OOOO  OLD  mcCLK  BAX 

Yet  more;  together  with  its  own  navy  and 
someone  else's  army  and  the  balance  of  Power, 
a  great  empire  must  have  allies,  poMtical, 
eosnmerdal,  industrial.  To  be  specific,  the 
Braptrc  needs  the  United  SUtes  of  America, 
nch.  resouroeful.  generous,  uncomplaining, 
tincritlcal.  an  ally  that  wiU  ask  no  questions, 
tna^fi  no  reservations,  demand  no  compensa- 
tloa.  a  great  big  good-natured,  reckless,  ex- 
travagant uncle  who  will  say  'T) the 

expense;  whafs  a  Uttle  matter  of  the  »8,000,- 
000.000  between  friends?  Porget  it.  Six  bU- 
Uons  or  sixty,  your  old  uncle  will  write  it  off." 
They  caU  him  "Uncle  Shylock."  but  if  he 
were  a  shylock,  if  he  were  to  demand  his 
pound  of  fiesh.  if  he  were  to  ask  "Is  it  not 
so  written  in  the  bond?"  England  and  the 
Empire  would  be  sunk. 

Such  In  effect  is  the  situation  revealed  by 
the  aU-out-ald-for-England  campaign.  POT 
England?  Say  rather  for  the  British  Empire. 
England  could  be  saved  easUy  enough.  We 
could  save  England.  England  could  save  her- 
self. But  "England"  is  not  England.  England 
would  not  be  EnglaiKl  without  the  Empire. 
"England"  is  the  Empire.  What  wants  saving 
to  not  the  Uttle  Island  in  the  western  sea,  but 
her  possessions  In  aU  comers  of  the  earth, 
and  the  500,000.000  of  subject  peoples.  It 
would  have  been  more  honest  of  the  friends 
of  England  to  say  so.  "All-out  aid  for  the 
Empire"  woiild  have  been  a  truer  slogan. 
Never  mind  that  newly  concocted  euphemism 
"Commonwealth  of  Nations."  So  long  as  In- 
dia with  its  880,000.000  of  serfs  to  in  the 
Empire,  the  Empire  to  no  "Commonwealth." 
Canada  and  AustraUa — yes.  But  India.  Cey- 
lon, the  Sudan.  Kenya.  Tanganyika.  Uganda, 
Somallland.  Bechuanaland — these  are  no 
commonwealth. 

No;  what  we  are  caUed  upon  to  save  or  to 
help  to  save  to  not  England,  not  Great  Brit- 
ain, not  a  commonwealth  of  democratic 
SUtes  but  a  world-wide  empire.  That  em- 
pire was  acquired  in  tradlUonal  imperial  fash- 
ion, to  held  together  not  without  coercion, 
and  must  sooner  or  later  be  dissolved. 

The  question  before  the  peagU  of  the 
United  SUtes  to.  ShaU  we  stake  aU  we  have, 
even  our  own  existence,  upon  holding  that 
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Empire  together?  That  question,  I  suboalt,  to 
one  that  the  voluble  advocates  of  "all  out" 
aid  have  not  permitted  xis  to  ask  ourselves. 
and  that  apparently  they  have  not  had  the 
honesty  to  ask  tbemaelvM. 


AMTI-KNaLISH?      MO 

You  cannot  answer  that  question  with  a 
petulant   exclamation.    "The    man   to   anti- 
BngUsh."    I  am  not.    8U11  leas  with  a  con- 
temptuo\ia,  "He's  Irish."    I  am  not.    I  am  an 
American.    An  American  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington   type.     H     counseled    U3    when    we 
started  out  as  a  nation  not  to  "intertwine 
our    destiny    with    that    of    any    European 
power."    That  advice  stUl  seems  good  to  me. 
Sympathize  with  England?    Yes.    Admire  the 
courage  of  the  English  under  bombardment? 
Yes;  as  much  as  any  man.   Help  for  England? 
Yes-  for  England.    But  for  the  Empire?    Por 
the'sUtus  q\io?    Help  to  the  point  of  going 
to  war?    To  the  point  of  agony  tor  my  own 
people  and  possible  ruin  of  my  own  Nation? 
No.     My  point  of  view  to  that  the  Brlttoh 
Empire  to  an  impossible  organization,  created 
and  sustained  by  monstrous  injustices;  that 
It  must  go  the  way  of  all  empires;  and  that 
the  great  American  experiment  in  democracy 
must   not    be   Jeopardised   to   prolong   that 
Empire's  existence. 

It  would  perhaps  be  unfair  or  unkind  to  say 
that  the  advocates  of  an  aUlance.  offensive 
and  defensive,  with  Britain  (that's  what  It 
amounts  to)  have  delibwately  Ued  to  us.  but 
they  cerUlnly  have  been  pandmonlo\is  in  the 
dispensation  of  truth.  What  came  nearest  to 
being  an  actual  lie  was  the  sUppery  phrase 
"short  of  war."  They  didn't  mean  it.  They 
couldnt  mean  it.  When  you  go  so  far  as  to 
make  yoxu  country  an  arsenal  lor  a  belliger- 
ent power  you  are  not  "short  of  war."  You 
are  in  the  war.  "Hiose  who  ram  home  the 
powder  and  hand  up  the  muskets  to  the  men 
on  the  stockade  are  in  the  battle.  You  can- 
not help  the  fighters  without  being  in  the 
fight.  It  was  a  tricky  Uttle  Ue.  that  phrase 
"short  of  war."  It  made  me  think  of  those 
motion  pictures  of  diving  champions  held  fast 
in  mid-air  half  way  between  the  plank  and 
the  pool. 

XXXP  aVT  BT  TaiCKT 

You  can  do  that  sort  of  thing  with  a  camera, 
but  not  in  real  life.     Once  you  start   the 
plunge  into  a  war  you  don't  stop.    There  to 
the  story  of  the  optimtot  who  feU  off  the  roof 
of  a  skyscraper  and  who  muttered  to  himself 
as  he  whizzed  by  the  windows  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  fioor.  the  twenty-fifth,  and  the  twenty- 
fourth,  "AU  right  so  far;   all  right  so  far." 
Also  there  was  here  in  New  York  a  poor,  de- 
mented young  man  who  climbed  out  a  win- 
dew  some  18  stories  up  and   threatened  to 
Jump  if  anyone  came  after  him.    Spectators 
in  the  street  below  said  to  one  another,  "He 
won't  Jump.    They  never  do  if  they  don't  do 
it  right  away."    But  at  the  end  of  the  day  he 
Jumped. 

However,  those  who  devtoed  and  those  who 
borrowed  the  lying  phrase  "short  of  war" 
dropped  it  at  last.  At  last,  indeed,  but  not 
untU  they  had  led  us  so  far  along  the  road 
to  war  that  we  could  not  tvirn  back  without 
being  caUed  cowards  and  traitors.  It  would 
have  been  more  in  the  American  tradition  if 
those  propagandists  had  used  the  phrase  of 
John  Adams.  "Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  sur- 
vive or  perish,"  we  shOTild  be  with  Britain. 
If  they  had  put  it  that  way  from  the  begin- 
ning, 98  percent  oi  their  feUow  citizens  would 
have  disagreed  with  them.  So  they  didn't 
put  It  that  way  from  the  beghanlng.  They 
seem  to  have  thought  that  the  end  Justifies 
the  means.  They  commenced  with  a  lie,  a 
battle  that  was  to  be  for  truth,  Justice,  clvUi- 
aation,  religion. 

"SHORT  or  WAR"  AKD  "OVKBSEAS"  SHaXWO  WORDS 

Another  example  of  tricky  technique  was 

the  assurance  that  even  if  we  did  get  into 

the  war  we  would  not  send  our  soldiers  over- 

I   seas.    "Overseas"  to  In  Itself  a  slippery  ex- 


pression.   On  the  very  day  that  we  heard  It 
over  a  world-wide  radio  hookup  there  wera 
pictures  in  the  papers  of  American  soldiers 
taking  ship  for  Hawaii.    Not  many  days  later 
there  were  more  pictures  of  American  sol- 
diers debarking  In  Newfoundland.    Perhaps 
Hawaii  and  Newfoundland  are  not  overseas. 
Perhaps   the   PhUlpplnes   are   not   overseas, 
"Overseas"  presvunably  means  Europe.    Even 
so  how  could  any  responsible  person  assure 
us  that  neither  the  Reg\Uar  Army  nor  the 
conscripts  would  go  to  fight  in  Europe?    "Wa 
shall  not  need  you  over  here  in  19*1.    »»« 
Churchill.    Later  he  declared  that  he  didnt 
thing  he  would  ever  need  us.    The  presump- 
tion seems  to  be  that  when  he  needs  us  we 
shaU  go.    How  does  he  know  if  and  when  he 
will  need  us?    In  any  case,  the  slick  phrase 
"service  but  not  overseas"  cannot  sUnd  in- 
vestigation.   "I  have  no  intention  of  sending 
an  army  to  Europe,"  says  President  Roosevelt. 
U  we  end  up  by  sending  an  army  to  Europe, 
he  can  stiU  say  "I  had  no  intention  of  send- 
ing an  army  to  Europe."    But  ask  the  man 
in  the  street  what  the  President  said.    Ask 
the  man  in  the  camp.    A  thousand  to  one 
you  wUl  get  the  answer.  "The  President  said 

•NO  more  A.  E.  P.' They  take  it 

for  a  promise.    It  wasnt  a  promise.    Should 
It  not  have  been  worded  more  precisely? 

IT  NOT   APPEASEMDrr,  WHAT? 

We  were  also  told— we  have  been  Inces- 
sanUy  told— that  there  must  be  no  appease- 
ment.    The  alternative  to   appeasement  to 
unconditional  surrender  or  smashing  victory. 
Surrender      to.      presumably,      unthinkable. 
Smashing  victory  means  taking  Berlin.    Dun- 
kirk mvist   be  enacted   in  reverse.     Hitler's 
army  must  be  pushed  back  out  ot  Prance, 
out  of  Norway.  Belgium.  HoUand,  across  the 
Rhine,  and  aU  the  way  to  Berlin.    Can  any 
realist  visualize  England  doing  aU  that  alone? 
The   gangster   movies  have   familiarized  us 
with  the  dialog.  "I  wlU  knock  your  block 
off  "    "Oh.  yeah?    You  and  who  else?"    Hitler, 
a  gangster,  says  to  England,  "So  you're  going 
to  drive  me  back  to  Berlin?     You  and  who 
else?"   Here  is  where  the  United  States  comes 
in.    If  England  tells  us.  let  vis  say  In  6  weeks 
or  6  months.  "I  have  this  fellow  on  the  run. 
If  you  help  with  men.  we  can  turn  hto  retreat 
into  a  rout;  come  on  over."  are  we  then  to 
say.  "Sorry,  John,  but  we  dont  go  overseas"? 
Fantastic  supposition. 

The  obvloxis  truth  to  that  when  you  go  into 
a  war  you  don't  know  how  far  you  are  going. 
Alexander  started — so  he  said — to  drive 
Darius  out  of  E\u:ope.  but  before  Alexander 
got  through  he  found  himself  on  the  edge 
of  India.  JuUus  Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon, 
but  that  was  only  the  beginning.  He  and 
the  other  Caesars  crossed  many  a  river  after 
the  Rubicon — the  Rhone  and  the  Seine  and 
the  Loire,  the  Channel,  the  Thames,  and  the 
Humber.  all  the  way  to  Scotland. 

HOW  FAR?      HOT  V«RT  FAR? 

Our  boys  are  not  going  to  smash  Hitler  at 
Camp  Dlx  down  by  the  Rarltan  in  Jersey, 
or  at  Camp  Upton  down  Yaphank  way  on 
Long  Island.  If  we  get  into  this  war  we 
follow  where  it  leads  us.  We  have  a  humili- 
ating memory  of  the  fiasco  expedition  after 
VUla,  the  Mexican  bandit.  General  Pershing 
went  Bfter  him.  but  when  Villa  took  to  the 
hills,  "Black  Jack."  txu-ned  around  and  came 
home.  We  must  not  again  start  something 
that  we  don't  intend  to  finish.  Are  we  in 
thte  war  to  a  finish,  or  are  we  in  it  until 
it  gets  too  hot  lor  vis?  To  a  fintoh?  Then 
why  say  we  shaU  not  go  overseas?  Not  to  a 
finish?  Then  why  commence?  Even  silly 
old  Polonlus  had  more  sense  than  that. 

n  Duce  thumped  his  breast  like  a  gorilla 
and  beUowed  like  a  bull  against  England. 
He  had  lorgotten  the  legend  on  the  coat  of 
arms  ol  hto  country.  "Pattl  maschi  parole 
femine,"  the  motto  borrowed  by  Teddy  Roose- 
velt and  translated,  "Speak  softly  and  carry 
a  big  stick."  Omx  own  Duce,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, has  done  some  chest  thumping  and 
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loud  orating  In  the  general  direction  of 
Hitler.  Hitler  may  again  lapse  into  gangster 
lingo  and  say.  "Put  up  or  shut  up."  To  "put 
up"  to  not  to  make  a  gesture.  To  "put  up" 
will  mean  to  go  over.  II  we  don't  Intend  to 
**put  up"  and  go  over,  we  should  "pipe  down." 

NOT  OVER    HERE.      OVEF.   THERE 

Only  a  simpleton  in  strategy  could  imagine 
that  Hitler  wlU  come  over  here.  It  took  him 
8  years  to  get  ready  to  invade  England  and 
he  has  been  at  that  Uttle  Job  lor  more  than 
a  year.  If  it  takes  Hitler  8  years  to  get  to 
the  Channel  and  a  year  to  cross  the  Chan- 
nel, or  2  years,  or  10,  how  lorg  would  it  take 
him  to  reach  the  Hudson  ar.d  the  Delaware 
and  the  Potomac?  No.  he  won't  come  over 
here.  If  we  are  going  to  lick  him  we  shaU 
have  to  go  over  there. 

The  official  theory  seems  to  be  that  once 
the  English  are  licked,  nothing  stands  be- 
tween us  and  destruction.  Listening  to  Har- 
old Ickes,  Senators  Connally,  Pepper.  Bark- 
ley.  George,  and  other  administration  spokes- 
men, one  might  imagine  that  they  had  not 
heard  Churchill's  proud  boast  that  the  British 
Navy  win  never  surrender.  Britannia  rules 
the  waves.  If  she  should  ever  hand  over  that 
famous  wave-ruling  navy  to  Germany,  she 
could  never  hold  her  head  \xp  again.  When 
it  became  necessary,  the  French  Fleet  got 
away.  II  it  becomes  necessary,  cannot  the 
English  Fleet  get  away?  Are  the  English 
poorer  seamen  than  the  French?  It's  a 
wonder  that  the  alarmists  cannot  learn  to 
talk  sense. 

They  say  that  our  salety  depends  UF>on  the 
British  Navy.  If  we  had  disregarded  the  old 
fogy-ism  of  our  admirals  and  had  turned  to 
the  building  up  of  a  world-beating  air  force, 
we  could  now  hold  our  own  against  Hitler 
with  or  without  the  British  Navy.  If  in  1939 
England  had  had  five  planes  or  even  one  plane 
for  every  plane  in  Germany,  there  would  have 
been  no  war.  The  English  wouldn't  listen  to 
Lindbergh.  Perhaps  it  was  galling  to  be  told 
the  truth  by  a  mere  American.  But  what 
excuse  have  we  for  not  acc<  pting  his  reports 
on  the  condition  ol  German  mUltary  avia- 
tion? What  excuse  except  the  petty  profes- 
sional Jealousies  ol  old  seadogs  who  not  only 
couldn't  learn  new  tricks  but  who  couldn't 
believe  that  there  were  any  new  tricks  to 
learn.  The  Connallys  and  the  Peppers,  the 
Barkleys  and  the  Georges  rather  landed 
themselves  when  heckling  Lindbergh  at  the 
Senate  hearing  on  the  land -lease  bill.  Lind- 
bergh, be  it  remarked,  held  his  own  against 
that  pack  ol  hounds  who  kept  barking  and 
snapping  at  him.  He  could  have  put  them 
to  rout  11  he  had  shouted  at  them.  "Why  have 
we  only  500  or  600  planes  mi  hen  Germany  has 
6  000  or  10,000?"  Yes.  why"  Answer  us  that, 
you  valiant  senatorial  defenders  ol  democracy. 

WHAT   SAT  THE   PEOPLE? — ^DON'T   ASK 

While  on  thto  subject  of  thvj  punching  and 
Jabbing  at  one  who  was  Invited  to  a  sena- 
torial hearing  and  who  went  to  that  hearing 
for  patriotic  reasons,  when  he  knew  he  could 
be  more  comfortable  at  home,  let  us  pause  to 
record  the  lact  that  in  the  politest  possible 
fashion,  with  no  bombast  or  rodomontade,  the 
colonel    captured   the   audience.    "Hme    and 
again  they  applauded.    TT^at  applause  was  a 
fair  indication  ol  the  mind  ol  the  people  on 
blU   1776.    But  the  Senators  didn't  like   it. 
Because  the  people  indicated  their  approval 
ol  Lindbergh  and  Hanford  MacNlder  and  Col- 
onel Mccormick,   the  chairman  cleared  the 
haU.    The  administration  didn't  care  to  have 
a  manifestation  of  the  popular  will.    "Thto  to 
not  a  town-haU  meeting,"  exclaimed  Senator 
GEORGE.    Too  bad  it  wasn't.    Too  bad  the  ad- 
ministration couldn't  see  its  way  to  calling 
meetings  in  10,000  town  halls  to  discuss  the 
questions:  "Shall  we  go  to  war  if  going  to  war 
Involves  going  to  Europe  or  Asia?    Whether 
we  go  to  war  or  don't  go  to  war.  shall  we  give 
the  President  such  powers  as  are  not  pos- 
sessed  by   any  other  head  of  a  democratic 
state?    Should  Mr,  Roosevelt  have  more  power 
whUe  we  are  still  at  peace  than  Mr.  Churchill 


has  while  England  is  at  war?"  I  should  Uke 
to  know  how  10,000  town  meetings  would  have 
responded  to  such  point-blank  questions. 
But  "we  the  people"  didn't  have  a  chance. 
And  yet  we  are  told  that  we  must  fight  for 
the  democratic  way  of  life. 

BLOCKADE   AS   AN   INSTRUMENT   Or   WAB 

Before  we  get  sidetracked  into  a  discussion 
of  that  bUl.  let  us  consider  Just  one  more  phase 
of  aU-out  aid  to  England.  If  we  take  part 
in  England's  fight  we  shall  have  to  fight  the 
English  way.  What  is  that  way?  PrincipaUy 
the  blockade.  England  has  always  relied 
upon  the  blockade.  Such  to  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  existence  ol  the  great  British 
Ifavy — to  maintain  a  blockade.  But  another 
word  lor  blockade  to  starvation.  The  pity  of 
It  to  that  the  innocent  must  starve  with  the 
guilty.  Say  rather,  the  Innocent  starve  and 
not  the  guilty.  Also  neutrals  must  starve 
with  belligerents.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  Norwegians,  our  friends  the  Finns. 
Swedes.  Belgians.  Hollanders.  French— aU 
must  starve  to  bring  the  Germans  to  their 
knees.  Curious  strategy;  and  cruel.  But 
such  to  the  strategy  of  the  blockade.  Eng- 
land rules  the  seas.  She  maintains  a  cordon 
of  steel  around  Europe.  Through  that  cordon 
no  food  ship  must  pass  except  lor  England. 
Such  is  warlare  in  the  interests  ol  civiliza- 
tion! II  we  don't  like  it,  we  should  stay  weU 
out  ol  it.  II  the  Engltoh  think  that  kind  ol 
warlare  necessary,  let  them  wage  it.  If  thto 
were  our  war  we  should  try  to  think  up  a 
more  humane  way  to  carry  it  on. 

CARTE  BLANCHE 

And  now  back  to  bUl  1776.    To  any  pa- 
triotic   American    a   single    reading   of    that 
bUl    should    be    sufficient    to   show    that    it 
would    have    suspended,   at    least    pro   tem, 
the  very  essence  of  democratic  government. 
No   king,   no   premier,   no   South   American 
President,  nor  even  Salazar  or  Franco,  not 
even   II   Duce.   and    perhaps   not    even    the 
Fuehrer,  has  such  power  as  the  unamended 
bill    would    have    given    to    our    President. 
Years  ago  whet'  the  late  Czar  abolished  the 
Duma,   and   not   so  many   years   ago   when 
Hitler  abolished  the  Reichstag,  a  great  cry 
of  consternation  and  of  contempt  went  up  in 
this  country.    That  a  similar  outcry  did  not 
ttike  place  again  when  the  proposal  was  made 
to  give  our  President  carte  blanche  to  do 
what  he  would  with  our  Army  and  Navy,  with 
all  the   output   of  our  factories  and   mllto. 
with  aU  the  produce  of  our  farms — in  a  word, 
with   all   our   resources — to   a   shock   and   a 
scandal.    We    have    degenerated.     We    have 
lost  the  power  ol  righteous  indignation.    The 
first  article  in  the  creed  ol  a  democracy  to 
that  the  citizenry  must  Jealously  guard  their 
rights  against  the  encroachments  ol  any  one 
ol  the  three  branches  ol  our  Government. 
The  second  article  in  the  creed  ol  a  democ- 
racy (democracy  or  republic)  to  that  no  one 
ol  those  three  branches  must  permit  either 
ol  the  other  two  to  steal  its  rights  or  as- 
sume its  duties.    There  to  indeed  provtoion 
in   the   Constitution  lor   the   predominance 
of  the  Executive  in  time  of  war. 

DEGENERATE    CONGRESS 

But  never  before  in  all  our  history  has 
an  Executive  sought  and  obtained  in  time 
of  peace  so  nearly  absolute  powers  as  those 
bestowed  upon  President  Roosevelt  in  Feb- 
ruary 1941.  The  fact  that  the  Federal  Leg- 
islature virtuaUy  voted  itself  out  of  existence 
does  not  lessen  the  shame.  The  Reichstag 
also  committed  suicide.  Those  who  may  be 
tempted  to  think  that  the  writer  of  these 
lines  takes  the  matter  too  seriously  are  in- 
vited to  turn  to  the  page  immediately  fol- 
lowing our  Recent  Events  Department  in  thto 
issue  and  read  carefuUy,  deliberately,  with 
no  prejudices  and  no  political  prepossessions 
the  fuU  text  ol  that  bUl.  belore  and  alter  it 
was  amended.  II  no  reaction  ol  shame  or 
lear  or  sorrow  occurs  in  the  reader's  soul,  I 
can  only  conclude  that  he  has  "laUen.  laUen, 
faUen  from  hto  high  estate"  ol  an  apprecia- 


tion erf  the  difference  between  our  form  of 
government  and  that  of  the  dicUtors.  I  am 
confident  that  If  biU  1776  could  have  been 
placed  under  the  eyes  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
with  the  words  "United  SUtes."  "Senate  and 
House."  "the  President"  blacked  out.  he 
would  have  said,  "Thto  must  be  a  grant  of 
power  to  some  czar." 

NOT  SINCE  MAGNA  CARTA 

If  any  man  more  learned  in  constitutional 
law  can  cite  me  another  document  so  sweep- 
ing, enacted  or  even  suggested  In  any  par- 
liament. Anglo-Saxon.  Latin.  Germanic,  or 
Slavic,  I  wUl  confess  that  I  had  not  known 
of  any  such  instance.  Especially  I  had 
thought  such  a  thing  Impossible  In  a  country 
of  "Anglo-Saxon"  tradition.  Since  Magna 
CarU  no  such  drastic  assumption  of  author- 
ity has  taken  place  in  England  since  Oliver 
Cromwell  sulked  into  Parliament  and 
shouted,  "Get  out  I  Go  homel  We  have 
had  enough  of  thto.  I  will  put  an  end  to 
your  prating."  The  fact  that  finally  with 
reluctance  our  Congress  admitted  a  few 
modifications  in  the  bill  does  not  affect  the 
essential  fact  that  they  were  willing  to  com- 
mit hara  kiri.  That  fact  will,  I  think,  be 
recorded  henceforth  In  all  honest  htotories 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  future  historian  of  our  country  will 
doubtless  also  try  to  discover  "how  we  got 
that  way."  The  answer  will  be  panic,  hys- 
teria, fear.  We  were  stampeded.  Visitors 
from  England  have  exclaimed  in  wonder — 
and  I  am  sure  with  a  secret  sense  of  superi- 
ority— "There  is  no  such  hysteria  as  thto  in 
London  in  spite  of  the  bombings."  One  such 
visitor  used  the  word  "Jittery"  of  us.  I  was 
reminded  of  the  pet  theme  of  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors at  Columbia  University  who  used  to 
tell  his  class  that  the  Americans  were  an 
emotional  people  and  that  whenever  a  cristo 
threatened  they  needed  the  calm,  sober  sense 
ol  the  British  to  keep  them  Irom  doing  some- 
thing crazy.  Ltoteners  at  that  class  were 
Indignant.  When  they  reported  the  pro- 
fessor's lecture  I  too  was  indignant.  But 
later  I  came  to  suspect  that  he  "had  some- 
thing there." 

THESE  JITTERT  AMERICANS 

Some  time  ago  the  Orson  Welles  radio 
stunt,  a  pretended  raid  on  thto  planet  by  men 
from  Mars,  caused  a  hundred  thousand 
frantic  telephone  calto  and  sent  people  run- 
ning madly  out  of  their  homes  into  the 
streets  to  scan  the  skies  as  they  might  on 
Doomsday.  When  that  happened  I  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  perhaps  the  professor 
had  discovered  a  psychological  fact.  Of  that 
fact  the  shrewd  and  wUy  proponenU  of  H.  R. 
1776  made  great  use.  Throw  the  people  Into 
a  fit  and  you  can  do  what  you  want  with 
them.  Not  exactly  a  patriotic  trick,  but  it 
worked,  and  aft«;r  all  the  purpose  of  the 
propagandisU  was  not  to  teU  us  the  truth 
but  to  put  something  over. 
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In  the  Rbcord  an  address  on  the  lend- 
lease  bill  delivered  by  me  over  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  network  on 
March  5.  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ojxlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, as  follows: 

Tht  Congress  of  the  United  States  at  the 
preient  time  is  dealing  with  one  of  the  most 
momentous  problems  that  has  ever  faced 
the  American  people.  Hoiiae  bill  1776.  having 
passed  the  House,  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  fundamental  issue  involved  Is  the 
qxiestion  of  national  defense  for  the  United 
States  and  how  that  Is  best  accomplished. 
Those  favoring  the  bUl  think  that  our  best 
defense  is  all-out  aid  to  Britain,  and  in  order 
to  accomplish  that  they  would  lend,  lease, 
cr  give  instruments  of  war  to  Great  Britain 
or  any  other  country  whose  defense  the  Presi- 
dent thinks  Is  essential  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States. 

The  bill  would  also  give  to  the  President 
eontrol  over  our  foreign  policy. 

Before  election  the  President  said  he 
wanted  to  give  to  England  all  aid  short  of 
war.  but  since  election  we  hear  nothing  about 
"short  of  war." 

The  underlying  theory  of  this  bill  Is  that 
our  first  line  of  defense  Is  in  Europe,  that 
our  intercets  can  best  be  defended  in  Europe 
and  to  Asia.  On  that  theory  they  claim  they 
have  the  best  chance  to  keep  war  from  the 
United  States. 

They  say  Great  Britain  Is  flghUng  our 
battles.  We  who  oppose  the  bill  do  not 
agree  with  these  theories.  The  opponents 
of  the  bUl  think  this  would  lead  us  into 
an  undeclared  war,  far  away  from  our  shores, 
far  away  from  our  base  of  supplies.  They 
believe  the  best  defense  of  the  United  States 
la  to  build  up  a  strong  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Corps  so  that  no  nation  or  combination 
of  nations  would  dare  attack  us. 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  point  to  the  fact 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Great 
BrlUin  thought  her  best  defense  was  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  away  from  home.  We 
also  point  to  the  fact  that,  that  theory  of 
defense  could  not  be  sustained  by  events. 
By  sad  experience  Britain  found  that  her 
best  line  of  defense  was  at  home  on  her  own 
■oil. 

And  to  those  who  say  that  we  must  de- 
pend on  England  to  flght  our  battles,  let 
me  point  out  that  Norway,  Holland.  Belgium, 
and  Poland  depended  on  England  to  fight 
their  battles  too.  The  results  show  that  they 
bad  buUt  their  defense  on  shifting  sands.  In 
the  last  analysis,  every  responsible  govern- 
ment. Including  Britain,  must  look  first  to 
the  defense  of  Its  own  country  and  its  own 
people.  Since  Britain  withdrew  Its  battle- 
front  to  its  own  soil  and  Its  own  shores, 
Britain  has  done  very  well.  It  seems  to  me 
we  ought  to  take  a  lesson  from  Britain's  ex- 
pensive experiment. 

We  who  oppose  this  bill  think  It  woxUd 
get  us  Into  war.  We  think  that  the  under- 
lytog  question  la  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  participate  In  a  European  war. 

This  Is  not  a  defense  bill.  It  Is  not  a  lend- 
lease  bill,  or  a  bill  to  furnish  aid  "short  of 
war."  It  Is  a  bill  to  transfer  from  the  Con- 
gress to  the  President  the  authority  to  wage 
war. 

Those  who  support  this  bill  claim  that  the 
President  has  plenary  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution over  fcffelgn  policy  and  also  as  Com- 
mander to  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy;  he 
can  use  them  even  to  wage  war  without  the 
consent  of  the  Congress. 

The  power  to  declare  and  wage  war  Is  given 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  Congress.  The 
Constitution  also  gives  to  the  Congress  the 
duty  of  providing  for  the  common  defense. 
Tbls  is  an  attribute  of  sovereignty  necessary 
to  Its  survival. 

We  who  oppose  the  bill  do  not  believe  that 
ttM  control  of  instruments  of  defense  should 


be  delegated  to  one  man.  We  do  not  believe 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  make  deals 
with  any  foreign  government  without  the 
consent  of  Congress. 

If  this  bill  becomes  law.  how  much  can  we 
safely  give  to  Britain?  Last  Monday  Senator 
Walsb.  of  Massachusetts  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Aflairs  of  the  Senate  for 
many  years,  in  addressing  the  Senate  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  bill,  said: 

"Has  any  Naval  or  Army  officer  ever  sug- 
gested or  stated,  in  his  opinion,  the  United 
States  is  to  the  position  to  give  any  vessels  or 
planes  or  other  war  weapons  to  any  bel- 
ligerent without  Impairing  our  own  national 
defense?  Let  me  pause  a  moment."  he  said, 
"to  say  that  the  answer  to  that  question  is  an 
emphatic  'No'." 

As  Commander  to  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  of  course,  the  President  has  the  author- 
ity to  use  both  to  maintain  order,  to  protect 
the  InteresU  of  the  United  SUtes.  Just  as  the 
mayor  of  a  city,  at  the  head  of  the  police  de- 
partment, may  use  it  for  the  protection  of  Its 
citizens  and  their  property,  but  he  cannot  use 
that  police  department  except  as  provided  by 
law. 

The  claim  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  Mse  the  Army  and  the  Navy  to 
commit  acts  of  war  without  a  declaration  of 
war  by  Congress  is  as  preposterous  and  as 
dangerous  as  is  the  claim  made  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  that  the  President  has 
supreme  authority  and  power  over  foreign 
affairs.  The  President  is  the  sole  authority 
as  spokesman  for  the  United  States  to  foreign 
affairs,  but  his  authority  is  limited  to  Just 
that  by  the  Constitution. 

In  the  field  of  negotiation  and  inquiry  he 
speaks  for  the  Nation,  bu«,  he  cannot  bind 
the  Government  to  any  action  without  the 
consent  of  the  Congress.  That  is  plain  to 
the  Constitution:  also  the  Supreme  Court 
has  so  held 

I  have  enumerated  here  a  few  of  the  ques- 
tions in  controversy  to  this  debate.  There 
are  many  other  questions  arising  but  time 
will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  them  all. 

Another  question  tovolved  is  the  defense 
of  our  own  cherished  tostitutlons  of  govern- 
ment. Many  of  us  believe  that  the  greatest 
danger  is  right  here  to  the  United  States. 
Others  may  disagree  and  they  are  entitled  to 
their  opinion.  Some  men  believe  that  the 
greatest  danger  lies  In  the  totalitarian  gov- 
ernments of  Europe.  They  believe  that  the 
best  way  to  save  democracy  here  is  to  make 
war  on  nazi-ism,  fascism,  and  commvmism 
to  Europe.  It  would  be  a  delightful  world 
If  to  every  nook  and  comer  of  it  all  men 
were  livtog  and  enjoytog  the  blessings  of 
democracy.  It  would  also  be  a  delightful 
world  if  every  human  being  could  live  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  enunciated  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  If  this  were  true 
the  world  would  already  be  enjoying  free- 
dom of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom 
of  assembly,  freedom  frorr  fear,  and  freedom 
from  want.  But  only  a  small  part  of  the 
human  family  have  accepted  the  political 
doctrines  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  ethical 
way  of  lifie  expovmded  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Moimt.  and  they  seem  "not  to  be  In  a  hurry 
to  adopt  them  voluntarily  as  their  way  of 
life.  However,  we  are  told  that  our  policy  is 
to  accomplish  this  millenlum  in  our  genera- 
tion and  in  oxir  time,  through  the  power  of 
the  sword  and  with  battleships,  cruisers, 
destroyers,  and  bombs. 

In  other  words,  we  shoiild  save  democracy 
by  war.  We  tried  to  do  that  20  years  ago 
and  what  happened  to  democracy?  Instead 
of  saving  democracy,  we  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing communism  to  Russia,  fascism  in 
Italy,  and  nazi-ism  In  Germany.  We  did  it 
because  the  war  and  the  treaties  following 
the  war  created  so  much  bankruptcy,  unem- 
ployment, and  hunger  that  the  populations. 
In  their  suffering,  were  forced  to  accept  any 
form  of  government  that  promised  them 
bread. 


Are  you  willing  to  risk  a  war  In  far  corners 
of  the  world  at  the  risk  of  losing  democracy 
here? 

We  are  already  spending  $17,000,000  a  day 
to  excess  of'  ova  taxes  collected  and  our  bor- 
rowed income.  The  deficit  for  each  hour  In 
the  fiscal  year  conmienctog  next  July  will 
be  a  little  short  of  a  million  dollars  for  every 
houi-  of  the  day.  Our  guaranteed  debt  is  now 
$50,000,000,000.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  by 
July  1.  1943.  it  will  be  seventy-five  billion. 
On  the  basis  of  our  population,  that  will 
mean  an  average  debt  of  more  than  $2,000  for 
every  family  of  four  people.  That  Is  more 
than  three  times  the  appalling  debt  left  to 
the  people  of  this  country  as  a  result  of  our 
first  experiment  of  dotog  military  missionary 
work  in  Europe,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
which  we  are  still  suffering  from  the  worst 
depression  In  the  Nation's  history. 

Of  covu-se,  we  have  great  natural  resources, 
but  the  British  Empire  has  more  than  we 
have.  So  far  as  we  have  borrowed  money 
against  those  resources,  to  be  paid  to  the  fu- 
ture, we  have  been  able  to  feed  the  hxingry 
and  so  escape  the  suffering  and  chaos  out  of 
which  rose  totalitarian  governments  in  Eu- 
rope. But  we  still  have  one-third  of  our 
Nation  "ill-clad,  Ul-fed,  and  Ill-housed."  We 
still  have  our  share  croppers  and  our  "grapes 
of  wrath."  We  still  have  millions  of  men 
out  of  work.  These  will  be  tocreased  by  war. 
What  will  we  have  if  we  are  inveigled  into 
a  world  war?  When  It  ends,  men  working  in 
war  Industries  may  return  home  with  a  silk 
shirt  or  two,  but  without  a  Job.  With  taxes 
at  the  point  of  confiscation,  more  millions 
\inemployed  than  ever  before,  hunger,  suffer- 
ing, and  discontent  among  a  disillusioned 
people,  where  will  we  go? 

In  view  of  that  frightening  financial  and 
social  situation.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  those  who  are  then  entrenched  in  power 
will  allow  their  powers  to  terminate  when 
facing  the  day  of  reckontog  for  a  decade  of 
waste  and  mismanagement  without  parallel 
in  human  history? 

War  for  democracy  to  these  days?  Mod- 
em war  destroys  democracy  because  it  brings 
national  bankruptcy,  with  unemplo3rment, 
himger,  and  discontent.  Do  not  forget  that 
was  the  seed  that  developed  dictatorships 
abroad. 

Let  us  be  careftil  we  do  not  send  our  boys 
to  European  and  Asiatic  war  dances  of  death 
at  a  price  that  may  cost  us  our  way  of  life 
here  by  creattog  conditions  under  which  our 
Nation,  as  we  know  it,  cannot  live. 

Rather  than  have  the  United  States  be  the 
arsenal  for  the  world,  let  us  make  and  keep 
it  the  citadel  of  denKxiracy.  defended  by  free 
men. 
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Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  a  radio  address  delivered 
by  me  March  7,  1941,  on  the  lease-lend 
blU. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  are  passing  through  a  very  difficult  time 
to  the  history  of  the  world.  We  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  determining  the  part 
America  should  play  in  this  world  situation. 

We  Americans  want  to  live  and  let  live. 
We  want  to  be  able  to  go  about  the  business 
of  making  our  country  a  better  place  to  live 
to.  Just  as  we  always  have. 

We  Americans  want  to  live  In  peace  and 
freedom  and  as  Christian  people  should  live 
In  a  world  which  has  very  little  peace;  very 
little  freedom;  and  less  and  less  adherence 
to  Christian  principles;  in  a  world  where  the 
lights  of  civilization  are  fiickering.  We  want 
no  black-out  in  America. 

This  war  which  rages  in  the  world  today 
Is  not  merely  a  struggle  between  armies, 
navies,  and  air  forces.  It  is  a  struggle  be- 
tween philosophies  of  government  and  ways 
of  living.  The  dictators  put  brute  force  and 
obedience  to  power  In  the  place  of  Christian 
brotherhood  and  obedience  to  moral  law. 
They  have  developed  the  philosophy  that  the 
governing  officials  of  a  nation  are  the  masters 
and  not  the  servants  of  the  people. 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  world  revolution 
fomented  by  the  leaders  of  the  dictator  out- 
law nations.  We  cannot  fool  ourselves  by 
thinking  that  this  threat  wUl  not  serloxisly 
affect  America  and  everyone  of  us  person- 
ally. As  the  tragic  scenes  have  been  enacted 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half,  many  Amer- 
icans have  failed  to  recognize  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation;  for  behind  an  assaulted 
Belgium  and  Holland  there  stood  a  France; 
behind  an  assaulted  France  there  stood  an 
England;  behind  assaulted  England  and 
Greece  there  stands  a  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica—but behind  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica there  stands  no  nation.  We  are  the  ulti- 
mate core  of  the  resistance  to  the  new  world 
order.  We  cannot  look  to  any  larger,  stronger 
nation  for  protection  and  help.  We  cannot 
lean;  we  must  stand. 

In  determining  our  policy,  we  must  ap- 
proach the  problem  from  one  angle  only, 
and  that  is:  What  is  best  for  America?  What 
will  best  provide  for  our  safety  and  security 
today  and  the  safety  and  security  of  our 
children  and  their  children  tomorrow? 

We  certainly  do  not  want  to  live  In  a  Nazi- 
dominated  world;  but  we  shall  live  in  a  Nazi- 
dominated  world  if  Great  Britain  and  her 
allies  fall.  If  Great  Britain  and  her  allies 
fall,  we  shall  have  grief  and  trouble.  Our 
living  standards  will  be  lowered.  We  shall 
have  to  sacrifice  our  social  gains.  That.  In 
all  probability,  will  be  necessary,  for  we  shall 
then  have  to  compete  with  the  forced  latxjr 
which,  in  near-slavery  conditions,  produces 
the  goods  in  dictator-dominated  nations.  In 
our  trade  relations  we  shall  have  to  compete 
with   their   barter  system  of   exchange. 

We  wovild  be  immediately  faced  with  an 
economic  war  and  either  Immediately  or 
eventually  forced  into  a  military  war  with  a 
powerful  combination  of  hostile  dictator  na- 
tions against  us.  We  would  be  alone;  we 
would  be  the  only  strong  democracy  in  the 
world.  We  want  to  do  everything  In  ovir 
power  to  avoid  war,  and,  in  my  Judgment, 
our  greatest  hope  of  avoldtog  war  is  to  see 
that  Great  Britain,  Greece,  China,  and  their 
allies  are  successful. 

Great  Britain  and  her  allies  have  been 
lighting  an  up-hlU  battle.  No  free  man  or 
woman  has  but  admiration  for  the  manner 
In  which  these  courageous  English  people,  on 
their  little  Island,  have  fought  back  a  ruth- 
less foe.  Shattered  by  the  first  Impacts  of 
the  aggressor  nations  and  seetog  one  by  one 


the  countries  associated  with  them  con- 
quered, they  have  rallied  from  this  terrific 
battering  nnd  have  managed  to  meet  their 
opponents  with  some  degree  of  equality  to 
recent  months. 

No  free  man  or  woman  has  but  admira- 
tion for  the  people  of  Greece,  who  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  fight  Joined  hand  In 
hand  with  the  British  in  holding  aloft  the 
torch  of  freedom  and  in  fighting  the  fiood 
tide  of  destruction,  ruin,  and  enslavement 
of  Hitler's  blood  partner,  Mussolini. 

The  resources  of  these  nations  are  becoming 
exhausted.  They  do  not  have  the  materials 
and  implements  of  war  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  fight  successfully.  Without  those  mate- 
rials and  implements  of  war,  they  cannot 
hold  out  much  longer. 

It  is  to  our  interest  as  a  people  and  a  nation 
that  they  have  the  materials  and  the  tools 
with  which  to  fight,  for  if  Great  Britain  and 
her  allies  can  survive,  if  the  British  Navy  Is 
still  controlled  by  a  friendly  power  and  re- 
mains a  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  there  will 
be  a  balance  of  power  in  the  world. 

Great  Britain  and  her  allies  want  no  pos- 
session of  ours.  We  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  them.  But  if  Hitler  and  the  dictators 
associated  with  him  win,  and  we  have  to  live 
In  a  world  which  they  dominate,  it  will  be  a 
sorry  day  for  us. 

Between  80  and  90  percent  of  the  human 
race  would  be  controlled  by  the  dictators  and 
organized  against  us.  We  should  have  to  try 
to  support  with  our  crippled  economic  sys- 
tem armaments  big  enough  to  resist  the 
whole  world. 

It  would  mean  building  the  United  States 
Into  a  combined  fortress  and  arsenal.  It 
would  mean  a  burden  of  back -breaking  taxes. 
It  would  mean  a  major  reduction  of  our 
standard  of  living.  It  would  mean  further 
regimentation  of  our  lives. 

How  long  could  we  maintain  freedom  In 
this  country  under  such  conditions,  even  If 
we  were  not  forced  Into  an  actual  military 
war? 

It  is  to  our  Interest  that  we  have  the  time 
to  prepare  an  adequate  national  defense  for 
this  country.  We  should  have  started  long 
before  we  did.  The  administration  ignored 
the  storm  signals  too  long.  We  are  going 
forward  on  the  program  of  national  defense 
now,  but  our  progress  is  slow. 

It  will  be  1  or  2  years  before  we  have  the 
planes,  gims,  tanks,  and  other  modern  in- 
struments of  war  necessary  to  our  defense. 
It  will  be  a  period  of  3  or  4  years  before  we 
have  a  complete  two-ocean  navy  and  are 
capable  of  defending  ourselves  on  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  should  we  be  attacked  on 
both  coasts  simultaneously.  If  Great  Britain 
and  her  allies  can  hold  out.  we  will  have  time 
to  complete  our  defense  program. 

I  have  consistently  favored  all  national- 
defense  measures  before  Congress,  and  all 
defense  appropriations;  I  have  also  consist- 
ently favored  the  policy  of  extending  to  the 
countries  putting  up  such  a  gallant  fight 
against  the  dictator  nations,  all  aid  not  in- 
consistent with  our  own  Interests. 

To  give  aid  to  Great  Britain  and  her  allies, 
and  to  make  such  aid  effective,  a  definite 
program  is  necessary.  The  administration 
recommended  to  the  Congress  H.  R.  1776, 
known  as  the  lend-lease  bill. 

Personally,  I  would  not  have  chosen  the 
method  provided  In  this  bill  to  obtain  the 
objectives  sought.  However,  this  bill  is  the 
program  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion which  last  fall  was  chosen  by  the  people 
to  head  their  Government  during  this  criti- 
cal period. 

However,  this  bill  does  provide  a  method 
of    giving    effective    aid    to    Great    Brltato. 


Greece,  and  China.  Effective  aid  is  neces- 
sary, because  Ineffective  aid  might  be  worse 
eventually  than  no  aid.  It  does  provide  for 
a  coordination  of  the  manufacturing  of  de- 
fense material,  including  planes,  guns,  am- 
munition, tanks,  and  other  implements  of 
defense,  which  means  not  only  aid  lor  Great 
BrlUin  and  her  Allies,  but  a  deftoite  step- 
ping up  of  our  own  preparedness  program, 
wnich  is  highly  essential 

One  can  be  either  for  this  legislation  with- 
out reservation  or  completely  against  it;  or 
one  can  favor  the  objective  sought— of  giving 
aid  to  Great  Britain  and  her  allies — and  en- 
deavor in  a  constructive  way  to  get  the  best 
bill  possible,  providtog  the  greatest  number 
of  safeguards,  without  interfering  with  that 
objective.  Tills  latter  course  I  believe  to 
be  the  constructive  and  sound  approach  and 
is  the  one  I  have  chosen  to  follow.  By  work- 
ing together  constructively  for  the  best  bill 
possible,  various  amendments  providtog  defi- 
nite limitations  and  safeguards  have  t>een 
adopted. 

I  am  supporting  other  amendments  which 
will  provide  further  safeguards.  These  limi- 
tations and  safeguards  cannot  t>e  dismissed 
lightly,  as  many  persons  have  a  tendency 
to  do. 

The  present  status  of  the  measure  is  far 
different  from  the  bill  as  originally  intro- 
duced. 

There  is  a  stocere  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween honest,  patriotic  people  In  this  coun- 
try as  to  this  particular  legislation.  For 
those  who  are  honest  and  sincere  to  their 
opposition  I  have  the  greatest  respect;  but  I 
do  not  agree  with  the  conclusions  they  have 
reached. 

The  situation  is  extremely  grave.  The  de- 
velopments of  each  new  day  make  It  more 
and  more  obvious  that  In  extending  a  help- 
ing hand  to  these  besieged  peoples  time  is 
of  the  essence.  I  am  certain  that  the  ma- 
terials we  alone  can  supply  are  essential  to 
make  their  victory  possible.  I  am  certain 
that  their  victory  is  necessary  to  our  future 
unmolested  security. 

I  am  against  war,  and  effective  aid 
through  H.  R.  1776  should  be  the  surest  way 
to  avoid  war  for  this  country  and  all  the 
horrors  that  war  brings. 

I  have  endeavored  to  outline  the  general 
situation  as  I  see  it  and  some  of  the  reasons 
why  I  am  supporting  the  lend-lease  bill.  No 
person  In  this  country  can  honestly  accuse 
me  of  wanting  to  delegate  great  additional 
powers  to  the  President,  for  no  Member  of 
the  United  States  Senate  has  fought  many 
ot  his  policies  harder  than  I  have.  No  per- 
son In  this  Nation  has  campaigned  more 
vigorously  against  the  election  and  reelec- 
tlons  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  "32,  "Se, 
and  '40. 

I  yield  to  no  man  or  woman  In  this  coun- 
try In  my  Republicanism,  but  above  and  be- 
yond that  I  am  an  American;  and  In  ap- 
proaching all  problems  my  t>aslc  viewpoint 
Is,  What  is  best  for  America? 

Today  this  country  faces  a  crisis.  A  very 
critical  world  situation  overshadows  all  other 
Issues.  We  are  trying  to  set  a  course  which 
will  protect  America  and  help  keep  us  from 
becomtog  Involved  in  war.  In  shaping  that 
course,  we  should  not  be  petty;  we  should 
not  be  selfish;  we  should  not  be  partisan;  nor 
should  we  be  misled. 

In  making  my  decision  to  support  this 
measure,  I  acted  according  to  my  conscience 
and  my  Judgment  as  to  what  was  best  for 
my  country,  and  I  believe  the  decision  which 
I  have  reached  Is  In  line  with  the  convic- 
tions of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
my  own  State  of  New  Hampshire,  whom  X 
have  the  privilege  of  representing  to  tbs 
United  States  Senat*. 


A1080 

Past  Statenenb  by  Winstoa  ChnrduU 
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or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CAROI-IitA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  tlNITBD  STATES 

Saiwday,  March  8  ilegUlative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13),  1941 
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LETTER  PROM  FORMER  SENATOR  HOLT 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  ol  the  Cohcressicmal  Rbc- 
OBD  an  article  from  the  New  York  En- 
quirer, Issue  of  March  3.  1941,  entitled 
"Quotes  War  Lord  To  Show  He  BelitUed 
Our  Efforts  During  World  War."  This 
article  carries  a  letter  by  former  United 
States  Senator  Rush  D.  Holt  to  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  New  York  City 
of  recent  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  From  the  New  York  Enqxilrer  of  March  8. 

1941] 
Odors  Wab  Lord  To  Show  Hs  Bnjrn.«D  Oum 
Errorrs  m  Wamut  Wa»— Ih  Lirrra  To  N«w 
YosK  Papo  W«8t  VmciKiA  Patwot  Points 
Ottt  How  Chubchill's  OronoK,  As  Voicm 
To  WnxiAM  Geifhk,  Is  Reflected  Also  n« 
WtrriMos 

The  now  famous  words  spoken  by  British 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Chvirchlll  to  William 
OrUBn.  editor  and  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Enquirer  In  1936.  when  the  British  war  lord 
rudely  stiggcsted  that  America  should  have 
"stayed  at  home  and  minded  Its  own  busi- 
ness" in  1917.  is  the  subject  of  a  letter  written 
by  former  United  States  Senator  Rush  D.  Holt 
to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune. 
The  statement  of  Churchill  to  Grlffln  has 
gained  great  publicity  from  coast  to  coast  and 
Is  becomlnf  ever  more  widely  quoted  by 
Americans  after  they  hear  It  from  radio  and 
platform  speakers  and  read  It  In  publications 
opposed  to  our  plunging  Into  war. 

0OVSTAXL8  raUECTLT 

Senator  Holt,  In  his  letter  to  the  Herald- 
Trlbime.  quote*  at  length  from  written  works 
of  Winston  Churchill  to  show  how  perfectly 
the  opinions  expressed  to  Grlffln  dovetaU  with 
the  opinions  expressed  by  Churchill  in  his 
written  works. 

The  Holt  letter  also  attacks  a  so-called 
denial  Issued  by  the  British  Embassy  that 
Churchill  had  made  the  statement  charged 

to  him. 

A  news  story  In  the  New  York  Enquirer 
of  February  17  quotes  Grlffln  In  his  comment 
on  the  denial  sent  out  by  the  British  Em- 
bassy.   Grlffln's  statement.  In  part,  follows: 

"My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  press 
release  by  the  British  Embassy  in  Washington 
denying,  "on  the  authority  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister.' the  truth  of  a  declaration  made  to  me 
In  London  by  Mr  Churchill,  In  1936,  ouncem- 
ing  the  British  war  debt  to  America  and 
America's  parUclpetlon  In  the  World  War. 

"Tht  unsigned  mystertoxis  so-called  denial 
•ent  out  by  the  British  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington would  not  bind  Churchill  in  a  court 
of  law.  either  in  England  or  here.  Gould  It 
be  that  this  alleged  denial  was  made  In  the 
way  it  was  on  the  advice  of  coimsel?" 


Benator  Holt's  letter  reads: 
Washincton,  D.  C,  February  25,  1941. 
BuToa.  New  Yokk  HEaALD-TaiBTmE, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dsab  Sta:  It  may  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
answer  an  editorial  In  the  Herald  Tribune 
isecause  I  doubt  If  you  will  publish  the  reply. 
However,  to  keep  the  record  straight  I  shall 
dispatch  It. 

The  entire  story  of  the  quotation  of  Mr. 
Winston  ChxirchiU  Is  discussed  in  detail  In 
the  February  Issue  of  Bcrtbner's  Commentator 
by  Mr.  William  Grlffln,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Enquirer,  to  whom  the 
Churchill  statement  was  made.  Mr.  Grlffln 
has  made  affldavlts  as  to  the  truth  of  his 
statement  that  Mr.  Churchill  said: 

"America's  entrance  into  the  war  was  dis- 
astrous not  only  for  your  country  but  for 
the  Allies  as  well,  because  had  you  stayed  at 
home    and   minded    your  own   business   we 
would  have  made  peace  with   the  Central 
Powers  m  the  spring  of  1917.  and  then  there 
would  have  been  no  collapse  In  Russia,  fol- 
lowed  by   communism;    no   break -down    In 
Italy,    followed    by    fascism:    and    nazi-lsm 
would  not  at  present  be  enthroned  in  Ger- 
many.   If  America  had  stayed  out  of  the  war 
and  minded  her  own  business,  none  of  these 
"Isms"  would  today  be  sweeping  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  and  breaking  down  parlia- 
mentary government.**  ^ 
"ddcial"  cixver 
Hie  denial  as  issued  by  the  British  Em- 
bassy was  a  clever  piece  of  work.    No  indi- 
vidual of  the  Embassy  issued  the  statement 
nor  was  anyone  given  as  its  author.    I  have 
been  advised  that  the  method  by  which  It 
was  given  to  the  press  was  quite  interesting. 
But  if  you  want  more  evidence  to  dovetail 
Into  the  Grlffln  quotation  of  Churchill,  let 
me  note  some  of  these  references: 
Prom  page  llO.of  his  book  the  World  Crisis: 
"Even  In  this  month  of  extreme  American 
effort  nearly  four  British,  French,  and  Italian 
soldiers  were  falling  every  day  to  one  Ameri- 
can.   The  stake  of  the  United  States  in  the 
European  scene  was  Incomparably  small"  (p. 
110.  the  World  Crisis). 

"In  the  peace  conference — to  European 
eyes — President  Wilson  sought  to  play  a  part 
out  of  all  proportion  to  any  stake  which  his 
country  had  contributed  or  Intended  to  con- 
tribute to  Exiropean  affairs"  (p.  450.  the 
World  Crisis) . 

Was  not  that  telling  us  "to  mind  our  own 
business,"  a  business  which  was  "incompar- 
ably small." 

ANOTHER    CHUSCHIIX    "ISM* 

It  may  also  be  of  Interest  to  refer  to  an- 
other voliime,  in  which  Churchill  said: 

"The  United  States,  which  had  lost  125,000 
lives  in  the  whole  struggle,  was  to  settle  down 
upon  the  basis  of  receiving  through  one 
channel  or  another  four-fifths  of  reparatioM 
paid  by  Germany  to  the  countries  she  had 
devastated  or  whose  manhood  she  had  slain" 
(p.  1365.  The  Great  War) . 

One  would  not  say  that  was  exactly  friend- 
ly. Or  when  he  wrote  these  words  one  would 
not  say  he  was  Interested  In  the  United 
States: 

"If  the  United  States  had  entered  the  war 
after  the  «<"irtng  of  the  Lusitania,  they 
could  have  Judged  for  themselves  how  far  it 
was  right  to  go  to  prevent  Russia  being  drawn 
Into  the  orbit  of  the  Central  Powers.  If 
even  2  years  after  the  outbreak  of  war  they 
had  Joined  the  Allies,  they  could  have  regu- 
lated at  their  pleasure  any  arrangements  with 
Japan  about  Shantung  and  China  generally" 
(p.  1367,  The  Great  War) 

■XPSAT  SAME  LINSr 

Will  he  not  give  u«  the  same  line  of  reason- 
ing If  we  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  enter  the 
war  at  a  later  date?    He  would  chide  us  for 


not  getting  In  carUer.    He  might  do  it  In 
these  words: 

"One  has  a  right  to  stand  on  the  bank; 
?ut  If  one  has  exercised  the  right  for  a  pro- 
longed and  agonizing  period  without  even 
throwing  a  rope  to  a  man  struggling  In  the 
rapids,  some  allowance  should  be  made  for 
the  swimmer,  who  now  clutches  at  this  rock 
and  now  at  that  In  a  rough  or  ungainly 
fashion.  It  is  not  open  to  a  cool  bystander, 
who  afterwards  became  the  loyal  and  ardent 
comrade  and  brave  rescuer,  to  set  himself  up 
as  an  Impartial  Judge  of  events  which  never 
would  have  occurred  had  he  outstretched  a 
helping  hand  in  time"  (p.  1367,  The  Great 
War). 

COT7LD  QUOTE  MORE 

For  lack  of  space  I  do  not  give  you  other 
references  as  to  Churchill's  attitude  about  the 
United  States'  entrance  In  the  war,  however. 
If  you  desire,  more  can  and  will  be  sent. 

It  would  be  expected  In  any  controversy 
between  an  American  and  an  offlclal  of 
Britain  that  the  Herald  Tribune  would  follow 
its  xisual  custom  of  defending  England.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Tribune  doesnt 
think  as  much  of  the  United  States  as 
Churchill  docs  of  England. 
Very  truly  yotirs, 

RxTSH  D.  Holt. 


Senator  Wheeler's  Birthday 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Saturday,  March  8  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  CHARLES  H.  MAHONEY, 
MONTANA  STATE  SENATOR 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  on  February 
28,  1941.  State  Senator  Charles  H.  Ma- 
honey,  of  Helena,  Mont.,  delivered  a  radio 
address  on  the  occasion  of  the  birthday 
anniversary  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr,  Wheeler].  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  address  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence, as  yesterday  was  the  birthday  of  one  of 
our  great  Americans.  I  am  going  to  speak  to 
you  tonight  on  his  problems  of  today.  This 
man  is  Senator  Bubton  K.  Wheeler  of  this 
State.  As  Voltaire  once  said.  "I  may  diffa 
with  what  you  say,  but  I  will  defend  to  the 
end  yoiir  right  to  say  it,"  and  that  is  my 
opinion,  and  my  main  reason  for  speaking  to 
you  this  evening. 

Newspapers,  moving  pictures,  and  the  radio 
have  been  putting  out  propaganda  to  the 
effect  that  the  delay  of  the  lease-lend  bill  is 
due  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana,  and 
such  other  outstanding  liberals  as  Hiham 
Johnson,  of  California;  young  Bob  La  Fol- 
LRTX.  of  Wisconsin;  young  D.  Worth  Clark, 
of  Idaho;  Gerald  P.  Ntb,  of  North  Dakota, 
and  others.  Those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
bill  are  considered  to  be  pro-Nazi.  pro-Fascist, 
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and  that  they  are  with  the  dictators  and 
against  the  democracies. 

Being  a  member  of  the  legislature.  I  know 
that  the  man  who  takes  the  brunt  of  the 
battle,  even  when  he  knows  he  Is  going  to 
lose,  as  these  boys  certainly  must  feel  that 
they  are  going  to  lose  this  fight  on  the  lease- 
lend  bill,  and  when  it  is  really  unpopular  to 
take  the  other  side  of  the  argument.  Is  the 
type  of  man  who  makes  democracies. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Montana,  the  Hon- 
orable Burton  K.  Wheeler,  is  willing  to  take 
the  ridicule,  the  slurs,  of  being  called  pro- 
Nazi,  pro-Fascist,  and  be  accused  of  walking 
side  by  side  with  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  but 
he  is  the  one  man  that  is  really  upholding 
democracy. 

Hitler  silences  his  critics;  so  does  Mussolini 
and  any  other  dictator,  and  that  Is  what  they 
would  like  to  do  to  Senator  Wheeler,  silence 
him.  You  people  here  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana should  be  proud  to  have  a  man  with  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  and  who  will  get 
up  and  state  his  position  on  what  he  ear- 
nestly and  honestly  believes.  It  probabUy  will 
cost  him  patronage,  and  it  probably  will  cost 
the  State  of  Montana  defense  contracts  and 
maybe  war  Industries,  because  the  adminis- 
tration In  power  at  this  time  will  want  to 
whip  the  senior  Senator  for  making  this 
fight. 

That  Is  Just  what  happened  before  the 
Revolution,  they  were  going  to  whip  the 
Colonists  by  taxing  tea  and  other  necessities; 
they  were  going  to  show  them;  and  that  Is 
what  will  probably  happen  to  Montana— they 
will  want  to  show  them.  But,  wasn't  It 
worth  it,  when  our  forefathers  sacrificed  and 
defied  them  when  they  had  a  lot  to  lose,  and 
they  made  the  greatest  democracy  on  earth 
where  men  are  allowed  and  encouraged  to 
speak  their  mind?  The  United  States  Senate 
has  never  put  on  the  gag  rule  to  shut  off  de- 
bate. That  is  what  I  call  democracy,  and 
you  people  of  Montana,  and  the  whole  United 
States  for  that  matter,  should  be  proud  of  a 
man  like  Senator  Wheeler,  who  has  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions. 

You  remember  in  the  last  war  when  Robert 
M.  La  Pollette,  Sr..  was  hung  In  effigy  on  his 
own  campus,  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
which  he  helped  create,  because  he  voted 
against  war.  You  may  get  angry  at  things 
that  are  done  in  yoiu  own  legislature,  but  1 
want  you  to  remember  one  thing,  democ- 
racies must  have  the  critics  more  than  the 
yes  men,  to  make  the  democracy  work. 

All  our  great  leaders  have  been  criticized 
at  times  for  their  stand  on  important  con- 
troversial matters,  for  Instance,  Senator  La 
Pollette  and  Senator  Borah  of  Idaho.  I  believe 
If  Sanator  Borah  were  in  this  fight  now  he 
would  be  right  at  the  shoulder  of  Senator 
Wheeler,  fighting  with  him,  for  they  both 
believed  that  what  George  Washington  said 
was  right,  that  we  can't  meddle  in  European 
affairs. 

Senator  Wheeler  knows  whose  sons  will  do 
the  fighting  if  we  send  troops  to  Europe.  It 
will  be  the  sons  of  the  miners,  the  laborers, 
the  farmers,  the  ranchers,  and  all  others  who 
belong  to  the  middle  class.  These  are  the 
people  that  Wheeler  knows  and  appreciates, 
because  he  comes  from  that  same  middle 
class.  He  worked  his  way  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  He  was  a  salesman  sell- 
ing books  from  door  to  door  to  earn  money 
for  his  law  course.  It  was  by  accident  that 
he  stopped  In  Butte.  He  stayed  and  has 
since  risen  to  fame.  He  received  his  first 
legislative  training  in  a  fight  In  Montana  In 
1910  when  they  were  trying  to  elect  that  great 
and  distinguished  gentleman,  who  will  al- 
ways go  down  in  United  States  history  as  a 
statesman.     Senator     Thomaa     J.     Walsh. 


Wheeler  stayed  with  Walsh  through  every 
vote  in  that  hectic  session.  That  was  when 
the  United  States  Senators  were  elected  by 
the  legislature.  He  was  told  that  he  would 
never  come  back  to  Helena  to  another  ses- 
sion, and  while  he  may  not  have  come  back 
to  Helena  as  a  public  offlcial  he  became  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  United  States  Sena- 
tors. 

In  Scribner's  Commentator.  March  1941 
Issue,  there  is  an  article  about  Senator 
Wheeler,  from  which  I  would  like  to  quote 
the  following: 

"Taking  the  brunt  of  a  fight  is  no  new  ex- 
perience for  Wheeler;  he  has  always  done  so. 
That  Is  why  his  fellow  Senators  call  him 
'Old  Wheel  Horse.'  He  has  successfully 
championed  New  Deal  causes  many  times. 
In  1934,  at  the  personal  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent, he  drove  the  utility  holding  company 
biU,  the  Wheeler-Rayburn  Act.  through  the 
Senate,  winning  the  fight  by  the  slim  margin 
of  one  vote;  against  what  has  been  termed 
the  most  powerfxU  and  best -financed  lobby 
ever  to  operate  in  Washington.  Despite  his 
break  with  President  Roosevelt,  in  1937.  over 
the  Supreme  Court  bill,  he  again  was  called 
to  the  White  House  In  1939  and  asked  to 
handle  the  fight  for  the  transportation  bill. 
He  did.  and  won  it.  Three  times,  each  on 
Important  public  Issues,  he  has  broken  with 
the  White  House.  Up  vmtll  the  introduction 
of  the  lease-lend  bill  (H.  R.  1776).  the  score 
stood  even.  He  won  his  first  fight  against  the 
administration  on  the  Supreme  Court  pack- 
ing bill.  Opponents  of  that  bill  readily  ad- 
mit that  Senator  Wheeler  played  a  major 
role  in  its  defeat.  New  Dealers  can't  under- 
stand Wheeler  going  along  with  them  In  the 
utility  holding  company  fight,  but  breaking 
with  them  on  the  Supreme  Coxirt.  conscrip- 
tion, and  lease-lend  Issues,  but  to  Wheeler 
those  three  are  the  very  foundation  planks 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  his  forefathers 
helped  create  that  historic  document." 

The  word  "liberal"  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  abused  words  in  the  dictionary.  In  the 
past  few  years  a  liberal  has  been  used  for 
anything  and  everything  under  the  svm. 

If  Senator  Wheeler  were  a  "yes"  man  to 
the  administration,  like  a  lot  of  people  would 
like  to  have  him,  because  they  are  looking 
at  it  from  the  point  of  their  own  pocket- 
books,  or  for  other  personal  and  selfish  In- 
terests, he  would  not  be  considered,  from 
my  point  of  view,  a  fit  man  for  the  position 
of  United  States  Senator,  but  he  would 
make  a  great  Count  Ciano  for  Mussolini,  or  a 
man  like  Goebbels  for  Hitler. 

You  must  remember  that  the  only  way 
we  can  keep  a  democracy  in  this  great  coun- 
try of  oiurs  Is  to  have  a  militant  opposition 
to  any  form  of  dictatorship.  One  good  form 
of  dictatorship  Is  the  placing  of  unlimited 
powers  In  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Executive. 
These  powers.  In  the  Constitution,  as  our 
forefathers  created  them,  are  reservices  to  the 
people.  That  Is  why  they  created  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  with  that  most 
deliberative  body  in  the  world,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  where  men  can  discuss 
the  Issues  as  they  see  them,  fearlessly  and 
Independently,  so  that  we  the  people  can 
be  fully  Informed  upon  both  sides  of  every 
issue. 

If  you  have  read  the  book  Over  Here.  From 
1914  to  1918.  written  by  Mark  Sullivan,  and 
have  studied  the  propaganda  that  Is  going 
out  over  the  United  States  today,  you  will 
see  that  It  is  an  exact  duplicate.  Not  less 
than  5  years  ago  we  said  that  we  would  never 
be  fooled  again. 

Now  there  are  many  people  In  our  country 
today  foUowing  the  bands  and  crying  for 
war,  and  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  Sena- 


tor Wheeler  and  this  small  group  of  Sena- 
tors should  be  silenced.  Some  people  are 
ready  to  give  up  their  democracy,  and  dont 
want  this  lease-lend  bill  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed so  that  the  people  might  know  both 
sides  of  this  very  important  legislation.  A 
democracy  is  a  government  of  the  people, 
and  only  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Stalin  are 
supposed  to  make  secret  treaties.  This  la 
your  Government,  and  my  Government;  It 
isn't  the  administration's  Government,  or 
Senator  Wheeler's  govertunent.  nor  la  it 
that  jxiwerful  Foreign  Relations  Committee's 
Governme-  •..  but  they  are  holding  secret 
heuings  In  Washington  to  get  information, 
they  say.  That  might  be  necessary,  but  if 
this  is  a  democracy,  a  government  of  the 
people,  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
says  it  should  be.  then  this  information 
should  come  out  in  the  open  and  be  thor- 
oughly discussed. 

There  shouldn't  be  any  stones  thrown  at 
Senator  Wheeler  or  any  of  this  group  of 
Senators  that  are  with  him.  because  there  U 
talk  that  Just  men  from  the  Central  States 
are  making  this  fight,  but  Senator  Davd 
I.  Walsh,  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  of  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  western  coast,  are  against  the 
lease-lend  bill,  but  Senator  Wheeler  has  to 
be  chastised  becaxise  he  is  supposed  to  be  a 
"fifth  columnist"  or  something  like  that. 

When  Senator  Wheeler  made  the  state- 
ment, in  a  broadcast  not  long  ago  on  the 
lease-lend  bUl.  that  "the  New  Deal  trlple-A 
foreign  policy  would  plow  under  every  fourth 
American  boy"  one  of  the  high-ranking  men 
In  Washington  said  afterward  that  that  was 
the  most  dastardly  and  unpatriotic  statement 
that  has  ever  been  made.  Now,  if  Senator 
Wheeler  hasn't  an  inalienable  right  to  make 
that  statement,  then  we  haven't  a  democracy 
anymore. 

Maybe  It  would  be  better  for  those  who 
differ  with  the  administration  and  are  hold- 
ing up  this  lease-lend  bill  for  a  thorough 
discussion,  to  be  sent  to  concentration  camps. 
That  Is  the  way  Hitler  would  do  it. 

The  minority  of  any  cause  generally  hasn't 
a  champion  like  Senator  Wheeler,  a  man 
who  is  known  in  practically  every  home  in 
the  United  States  by  name.  If  he  should 
shirk  his  duty  as  he  sees  It,  and  not  stand 
up  for  his  Ideas  and  principles.  I  maintain 
he  would  be  one  of  the  moet  impatriotic  and 
undemocratic  men  that  we  coiild  have  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  When  people  send  a 
man  to  Congress  he  should  not  be  swayed  or 
Influenced  by  any  pressure  group,  such  as  a 
manufacturers'  association,  super  Fourth  of 
July  patriot,  or  those  who  never  figure  on 
seeing  the  battle  front,  but  who  sit  back  and 
reap  the  spoils  of  war.  He  should  stand  up 
and  fight  for  his  principles,  in  order  that  ail 
sides  of  the  question  at  Issue  may  be  pre- 
sented to  the  people.  The  good  points  and 
the  bad  points  of  legislation  should  be 
brought  to  light  and  thoroughly  discussed, 
openly  and  fearlessly. 

I  am  going  to  say.  In  closing,  folks,  that  I 
think  Senator  Wheeler  is  doing  one  of  the 
greatest  duties  as  a  United  States  Senator 
that  has  been  done  in  20  years.  He  is  a  man 
that  Montana  should  be  proud  of.  let  it  cost 
what  it  may.  It  may  cost  us  treastires.  It  is 
true  we  may  be  slighted  on  defense  contract* 
and  other  things  of  that  kind,  but  Montana 
has  done  more  for  the  Union,  through  Sen- 
ator Wheeler,  to  keep  democracy,  than  any 
other  State  In  the  Union  in  this  time  of  crisis. 
You  people  of  Montana  wouldn't  want 
Wheeler  to  be  a  yee  man  for  tlie  administra- 
tion. 
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Ea^loyee  Representation  Election 
Procednre 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

or  UTAH 
THE  BKNATS  OF  TH«  UNITKD  STATB 


Saturday.  March  8  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


UrriEK  FROM  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELA- 
TIONS BOARD 


Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  President,  some 
discussion  has  arisen  in  the  newspapers 
about  the  procedures  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  conducting 
elections  to  determine  employee  repre- 
•entation.  The  confusion  in  the  mind  of 
one  writer  inspired  an  ofBcIal  of  the 
Board  to  set  down  in  detail  how  the 
election  machinery  is  applied  under  the 
Labor  Act.  In  view  of  the  importance  of 
this  question  to  industrial  peace.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Board's  let- 
ter be  included  in  the  Record. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo, 
as  follows: 

Natiomal  Labo*  Rxlations  Boau. 

Wathtnffton.  D.  C,  March  3,  1941. 
Sdrob,  Tbs  WASJUNcrroM  Btas, 

WfUhington.  D.  C. 

X>CA>  em:  Mr.  David  Lawrence,  In  a  col- 
umn appearing  to  jovx  laaue  of  February  87, 
made  auch  serious  misstatements  of  fact 
with  respect  to  elections  under  the  National 
Labor  RalaUons  Act  that  I  am  sure  you  wlU 
want  your  readers  to  have  the  facts  In  the 
BBatter. 

Itr.  Lawrence  sUtea  that  real  collective 
tMOgalnlng  machinery  was  discarded  by  the 
national  Labor  Relations  Board  "when  the 
Board  decided  It  wotild  keep  Its  hands  off 
any  sltuatlan  requiring  an  election  unless  the 
maplaytTU  and  employees  agreed  In  advance 
to  what  Is  known  as  a  consent  election."  No 
■uch  decision  was  ever  made  by  the  Board, 
the  Board  does  not  keep  Its  hands  off  any 
situation  requiring  an  election,  and  neither 
employers  nor  employees  are  required  to 
agree  in  advance  to  any  consent  election. 

When  a  situation  requires  an  election,  the 
Board  to  the  toterest  of  speed  and  prompt 
settlement  of  the  dispute  has  authorlaed  lu 
•gents  to  conduct  an  election  without  fur- 
ther formalities  if  the  parties  concerned  will 
agree  to  what  Is  known  as  a  consent  elecUon. 
that  Is  to  say.  If  they  will  agree  on  the  bar- 
gaining unit,  on  the  eligibility  list  of  voters, 
and  on  the  date  when  the  election  la  to  be 
beld.  If  such  a  consent  arrangement  is  not 
agreed  upon,  then  the  proceedings  take  more 
time.  The  Board  proceeds  to  hold  a  hearing 
as  reqxilred  by  the  act  and  It  makes  a  deci- 
sion determtoing  the  bargaining  unit,  the 
tilglbUlty  of  voters,  and  the  date  of  the  elec- 
tion. So  many  thotisands  of  elections  have 
been  held  to  accordance  with  this  procediu-e 
that  It  la  taconceivable  that  Mr.  Lawrence 
did  not  know  that  the  Board  orders  elec- 
tions when  consent  arrangements  cannot  be 
made.  It  is  simply  not  true  that  the  Board 
requires  consent  elections,  and  I  cannot  vm- 
derstand  why  Mr.  Lawrence  should  want  to 
m\n\*^  your  readers  to  that  respect. 


Mr.  Lawrence's  statement  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  "claims  a  majority  of  the 
workers  in  the  big  Ford  plants"  U  another 
error.     We   know   of   no   such   claim.     The 
C.  I.  O.  has  filed  petitions  with  the  Board  for 
elections  in  three  plants  of  the  Ford  Co..  based 
on  claims  that   It  has  majorities   to   these 
plants,  and  charges  that  the  company  has  en- 
gaged to  unfair  labor  practices  in  the  same 
plants.    These  claims  are  now  under  investi- 
gation.   In  the  course  of  the  election  investi- 
gation all  the  parties  concerned  will,  of  course, 
be  asked  to  agree  on  a  consent  election  so  that 
It  may  be  promptly  held  without  legal  for- 
malities.    If  the  parties  do  not   agree  and 
there  is  a  sufficient  showing  of  merabership 
or  applications  for  membership  in  the  labor 
organizations  to  require  an  election,  the  Board 
will  order  an  election  and  make  the  necessary 
determinations  as  to  bargaining  unit  and  eli- 
gible voters  as  soon  as  the  charges  of  unfair 
labor  practice   are  disposed  of   in  order  to 
assure  freedom  of  choice. 

It  Is,  indeed.  Irresponsible  writing  for  Mr. 
Lawrence  to  imply  that  "Nothing  Is  being  done 
to  compel  collective  bargatoing  machinery  to 
function  and  to  keep  the  strike  weapon  from 
being  exercised  unnecessarily,"  because.  In 
most  of  the  big  strike  situations,  the  Board 
does  not  resolve  the  claim  of  unions  to  repre- 
sent majority  by  an  election.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Board  has  ordered  many  elections  to 
strike  situations,  both  when  strikes  were 
threatened  and  after  strikes  had  actually  oc- 
curred. If  Mr.  Lawrence  will  refer  to  his  own 
Labor  Relations  Reporter,  he  will  find  many 
decisions  of  this  kind. 

Furthermore,  every  single  day  the  Board  is 
conducting  "ordered"  elections  where  the 
parties  have  refused  to  agreie  to  "consent" 
elections,  and  every  single  day  the  Board  Is 
ordering  elections  in  the  absence  of  the  con- 
sent of  some  labor  organization  or  some  em- 
ployer. IXirlng  the  5  years  of  its  existence 
the  Board  has  conducted  more  than  4.000 
elections  to  which  more  than  1.500.000  valid 
votes  were  cast. 

Agato  Mr.  Lawrence  writes:  "Once  the  is- 
sue is  resolved  (by  an  election),  it  oiight  not 
to  be  brought  up  every  few  weeks."  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Lawrence  knows  that  such 
an  issue  is  not  brought  up  every  few  weeks. 
He  publishes  to  his  Labor  Relations  Reporter 
the  rulings  of  the  Board,  and  he  has  repeat- 
edly published  the  ruling  that  the  Board  will 
not  hold  a  second  election  until  a  year  has 
elapsed  after  the  first  election.  Why  Mr. 
Lawrence  should  want  to  misstate  the  facts  in 
his  syndicated  colimin  that  he  publishes  so 
correctly  to  his  Reporter  Is  a  mystery. 

On  February  28,  to  a  second  column  on 
Board  elections.  Mr.  Lawrence  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  the  previous  day  he  had  writ- 
ten the  Board  reqvUres  consent  elections,  for 
he  does  discuss  the  election  orders  Issued  by 
the  Board  when  the  parties  refuse  to  consent. 
In  this  second  column  Mr.  Lawrence  states 
"If  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  were 
to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  law,  it  would 
toslst  that  labor  unions  submit  to  elections 
the  moment  they  make  public  claim  of  ma- 
jority." A  claim  by  a  union  that  it  has  a 
majority  may  be  disputed  by  an  employer  or 
It  may  be  undisputed  If  it  is  undisputed, 
the  Labor  Relations  Act  and  not  the  Board 
places  an  obligation  upon  the  employer  to 
bargato  with  the  union  that  represents  a  ma- 
jority In  such  a  case  there  is  no  need  for 
an  election  If  the  employer  is  a  law-abiding 
citizen,  and  the  law  requires  the  Board  to 
proceed  against  the  employer  for  violating 
the  act  by  refusing  to  bargain  collectively 
because  the  situation  does  not  require  an 
election. 

If,  however,  there  Is  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
the  union's  claim  of  a  majority,  or  if  the 
majority  Is  contested  by  another  organiza- 
tion, then  the  Board  holds  an  election.  There 
are  still  other  cases  In  which  a  union  may 
be  sure  of  Its  own  majority  but  the  employer 


may  say  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
majority.  In  such  cases  the  union  may  to- 
slst on  recognition  by  the  employer  and  re- 
fuse to  petition  for  an  election.  The  law 
gives  the  union  this  right  and  It  takes  ths 
chance  of  proving  its  majority  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  act  at  a  hearing,  when  the  em- 
ployer Is  charged  with  refusing  to  bargato 
collectively.  But  in  every  case  where  a  union 
asserts  a  claim  of  a  majority  to  the  Board, 
the  Board  conducts  an  investigation,  and  it 
the  claim  is  supported  by  a  sufficient  showing 
of  membership  or  designation  of  the  union 
by  employees,  or  other  designation  by  ths 
employees  of  the  union  to  represent  them, 
and  charges  of  unfair  labor  practice  are  dis- 
posed of,  the  Board  orders  an  election. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Malcolm  Roes, 
Director  of  In/ormatUm. 


Lend-Uase  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  VTSGINIA 
IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Saturday.  March  8  UegiAlative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13),  1941 


ARIICLE  B7  MARK  SULLIVAN 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  appearing 
in  today's  newspapers  by  the  able  col- 
umfnlst  Mr.  Mark  Sullivan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

WASRntGTON,  March  7. — The  fight  on  ths 
lease-lend  bill  is  over.  It  is  over  In  the 
sense  that  the  bill  Is  about  to  be  enacted. 
And  it  is  over  to  the  sense  that  the  bill  has 
been  brought  to  a  form  which  meets  all  ths 
germane  and  important  objections  made 
to  it. 

With  amendments  adopted  by  Senate  or 
House  or  both.  aU  practically  certain  to 
stand,  the  lease-lend  bill  comes  mainly  to 
this: 

The  President  may  transfer  to  Britain  (or 
other  covmtrtes)  $1,300,000,000  worth  of 
armament  already  in  existence  (or  now  to 
process  of  manufacture)  and  owned  by  otir 
Army  and  Navy. 

The  President  may  similarly  transfer  arm- 
ament manufactured  to  the  future — pro- 
vided Congress  says  he  may;  and  only  when 
and  if  Ck)ngress  says  he  may. 

In  respect  to  duration  of  the  powers 
granted  the  President,  the  present  form  of 
the  bill  provides  that: 

All  powers  end,  the  whole  bill  comes  to 
an  end,  on  June  SO,  1943. 

The  powers  may  end  earlier.  They  end  at 
any  time  when  Congress  passes  a  simple 
resolution  saying  they  end. 

TWO  BBOAO  AMEKOMENTS 

Of  all  the  amendments,  the  broad  ones 
which  reduce  the  bill  to  this  simplicity  are 
two:  One  is  the  amendment  Introduced  by 
Democratic  Senator  Harrt  F.  Btrd,  of  Vir- 
ginia. This  provides  that,  as  respects  the 
future,  the  President  can  transfer  no  arma- 
ment  to   any    other   country — except   after 
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Congress  has  specifically  authorized  money 
for  that  purpose.  Concretely,  this  Byrd 
amendment  means  that  as  respects  the  fu- 
ture, the  President  cannot  transfer  a  rifle  to 
any  other  country  until  after  Congress  has 
6p>ecifically  voted  the  money  for  the  manu- 
facture of  that  rifle  for  that  country.  (An 
essential  virtue  of  the  BytA  amendment  Is 
that  it  retains  in  Congress  the  power  of  the 
purse,  and,  therefore,  retains  in  Congress  a 
continuing  control  over  the  ald-to-Britain 
policy,  and  over  the  Executive's  actions.) 

The  other  broad  amendment  that  removes 
a  wide  area  of  objection  to  the  bill  is  the  one 
originally  proposed  by  Republican  Congress- 
man Everett  M.  DnucsEN,  of  Illinois.  This 
is  the  amendment  which  says  that  the  whole 
bill  will  come  to  an  end  at  any  time  when 
Congress,  by  a  simple  majority  vote,  passes  a 
resolution  to  end  it. 

With  the  bill  thus  reduced  by  these  broad 
amendments.  It  satisfies  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  have  opposed  it.  It  satisfies 
practically  all  who  strongly  wish  to  help 
Britain,  but  wish  to  do  it  with  prudent  saf3- 
guards.  The  bill  in  its  present  form  largely 
meets  the  prevailing  Republican  point  of 
view,  as  expressed  by  proposals  of  Senators 
Tatt  and  Lodge  and  Representative  Karl  E. 
MuNDT,  of  South  Dakota.  That  potot  of 
view  was  to  put  the  help  to  Brltato  to  the 
form  of  a  simple  cash  loan  or  gift.  To  a  large 
extent,  or  even  to  a  greater  extent,  the  spirit 
of  this  point  of  view  is  met  by  Senator 
Btbd's  amendment.  By  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment, our  future  help  to  Britain  becomes  in 
effect  a  serial  loan,  granted  in  tostallments 
from  time  to  time  to  such  amounts  as  Con- 
gress appropriates. 

Even  with  the  sweeping  amendments 
adopted,  there  remain  some  opponents  of  the 
bill — some  who  either  do  not  believe  in  help 
to  Brltato.  or  who  believe  in  limiting  the 
help  even  more  than  the  present  form  of  the 
bill  does;  or  believe  in  building  up  our  own 
defense  with  a  view  to  remaining  strictly 
within  the  American  hemisphere  taking  no 
account  cf  the  course  of  the  war  in  Europe. 
These  points  of  view  are  tenable — all  who 
believe  that  way  have  a  right  to  their  beliefs. 
Their  total  number  in  Congress  is  not  great. 
They  have  done  a  service  in  that  their  atti- 
tude has  helped  to  bring  the  bill  to  its  pres- 
ent form. 

With  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  the  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
over  amendments  to  the  lease-lend  bill.  The 
debate  now  is  over  amendmencs,  or  attempted 
amendments,  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States — attempted  amendments  of  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  One 
proposed  amendment  would  attempt  to  loibid 
the  President  to  send  any  armed  force  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  But  under  the 
Constitution  the  President  has  power  to  send 
American  Marines,  troops,  or  naval  vessels 
to  any  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  or 
sea  where  American  Interests  are  endangered. 
To  attempt  to  limit  this  constitutional  power 
by  an  amendment  to  the  lease-lend  bill  is,  in 
the  first  place,  not  germane  to  the  bill.  It  is 
an  ungermane  "rider"  on  the  bill.  In  the 
second  place,  the  attempt  is  almost  certainly 
vain,  because  the  Constitution  can  hardly 
be  changed  by  an  amendment  to  a  bill  in 
Congress.  The  same  may  be  said,  practically, 
about  the  amendment  to  the  lease -lend  bill 
which  attempts  to  forbid  the  convoying  of 
ships. 

NEED  rOB  HASTE  SEEN 

With  the  really  Important  amendments 
agreed  to,  with  the  debate  now  reduced  largely 
to  what  would  amount  to  mere  expressions  of 
opinion  by  Congress  about  the  President's  use 
of  his  permanent  constitutional  powers — in 
this  condition.  Congress  is  free  to  give  regard 
to  the  need  for  haste.  Conf;ress  can  make 
the  help  to  Britain  available  quickly,  both 
for  psychological  effect  in  Europe,  important 
right  now.  and  also  for  practical  effect. 


The  $1,300,000,000  worth  of  equipment 
which  becomes  available  to  Brltato  immedi- 
ately upon  enactment  of  the  bill  Is  large. 
The  measure  of  it  is  that  If  all  were  used 
for  the  things  which  Brltato  needs  most,  this 
amount  of  money  could,  speaking  loosely, 
take  care  of  about  100  destroyers,  some  6,000 
fighting  planes,  and  some  cargo  ships  of  7,000 
tons  each. 


Aid  to  the  AlUet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NSW  HAMPSHIRZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Saturday.  March  8  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13).  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  CHRIS  J.  AORAFIOTIS 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  message  broad- 
cast on  February  13.  1941.  by  Chris  J. 
Agrafiotls,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Committee  to  Defend 
America  by  Aiding  the  Allies.  The  ad- 
dress was  broadcast  from  WRUL.  in 
University  Club  of  Boston,  Mass. 

This  message  of  sjrmpathy  and  encour- 
agement was  sent  by  Mr.  Agrafiotls  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  foreign  descent 
of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  to  the  citizens  of 
Manchester,  England,  who  were  bom  in 
other  than  English-speaking  countries, 
or  whose  ancestors  came  from  other  than 
English-speaking  countries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  dear  friends.  I  have  been  searchtog  my 
mind  all  morning  for  an  expression — a  salu- 
tation— with  which  to  greet  you,  and  it  occurs 
to  me  that  as  I  am  merely  a  bearer  of  a  mes- 
sage to  you — those  three  words — "My  dear 
friends"  come  nearest  to  what  is  to  my 
heart — and  what  is  uppermost  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  have  asked  me  to  talk  to  you 
today. 

There  are  scores  of  our  citizens  whose  an- 
cestry sprung  originally  from  England  who 
have  sent  their  messages  of  good  cheer  to  you 
over  the  miles.  But  it  Is  my  great  privilege 
today— perhaps  the  greatest  privilege  I  shall 
ever  have  In  my  life — to  greet  the  citizens  of 
Manchester,  England,  in  the  name  of  those 
citizens  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  who  were  either  bom  to 
other  than  English-speaking  countries — or 
whose  ancestors  came  from  other  than  Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. 

And  while  our  Manchester  has  only  about 
one-tenth  of  the  population  of  yoiu-  Man- 
chester, 68  percent  of  our  inhabitants  con- 
sists of  non-English  stock.  And  that  is  why 
I  am  so  proud  today — and  consider  it  such  a 
high  honor — to  have  been  chosen  as  the  one 
to  greet  you,  and  to  assure  you  that  this  68 
percent,  representing  15  or  more  non-English- 
speaking  countries,  greet  you  and  assure  you 
that  we  stand  heart  to  heart  with  you  in  the 
magnificent  battle  Great  Britain  and  her 
allies  are  maktog  for  that  most  precious  of 
all  possessions — liberty. 

Now,  let  me  speak  a  moment  about  the 
groups  that  arc  tocluded  to  this  68  percent 


of  non-English  races  that  we  have  here  to 
our  Manchester.  Some  of  them  are  from 
countries  who  are  today  fighting  with  the 
Axis  Powers;  some  of  them  are  from  coun- 
tries which  are  victims  of  Nazi  aggression: 
some  of  them  belong  to  the  countries  that 
constitute  the  Axis;  and  some  are  from  coun- 
tries who,  so  far,  have  been  so  fortimate  as 
to  keep  out  of  the  terrible  holocaust  that  has 
set  Europe  In  flames  to  gratify  the  tyrannical 
ambitions  of  the  dictators.  But  regardless  of 
their  original  nationality,  these  groups  for 
whom  I  am  speaking  today  stand  solidly  be- 
hind Great  Britain  and  her  allies  to  their 
fight  to  wto  this  war. 

What  are  we  doing  to  help?  And  how  are 
we  doing  it?  Doubtless  you  have  heard  that 
there  Is  dissension  to  our  ranks — that  many 
of  the  American  people  are  not  wholeheart- 
edly in  sympathy  with  you.  This  is  a  gross 
exaggeration.  You  will  hear  the  Nazi  propa- 
ganda propound  that  America,  as  a  whole.  Is 
not  united  to  aid  and  assist  your  cause.  Be- 
lieve not  a  word  of  it. 

To  change  over  the  machtoery  In  our  man- 
vifacturing  plants  so  that  they  will  produce 
implements  of  war  tostead  of  implements  of 
peace  takes  time.  But  we  are  working  to 
accomplish  this  as  fast  as  it  Is  humanly  pos- 
sible— much  faster  than  you  may  think — to 
create  this  great  arsenal,  to  supply  yo\ir 
coimtry  and  the  countries  which  are  your 
Allies  vrlth  these  Implements  of  war  to  aid 
you  in  your  gallant  fight  for  freedom.  And 
our  citizens,  regardless  of  their  original  na- 
tionality, are  working  as  one  man,  one  Na- 
tion, for  one  desttoy,  that  of  helping  you  to 
win  this  war. 

Contrary  to  Herr  Goebbels'  propaganda 
machine,  which  grinds  out  its  dally  optomls- 
tlc  predictions,  the  most  prominent  one  be- 
ing that  "nothing  will  be  easier  than  to  pro- 
duce a  bloody  revolution  to  the  United  States. 
No  other  country  has  so  many  social  and 
racial  tendencies."  Let  me  assxire  you  that 
these  racial  groups  are  firmly  united  and  are 
ready  and  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  nec- 
essary to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
principles  of  world  democracy  for  which  you 
are  so  gallantly  fighting. 

We  have  willingly  accepted  a  tax  schedule 
far  greater  than  we  paid  during  the  World 
War.  We  have  already  signified  our  inten- 
tions to  follow  the  lead  of  cur  President  to 
his  efforts  to  aid  England  and  her  allies,  who 
are  fighting  for  those  dsmocratic  principles 
which  are  the  heart  and  soul  of  England— 
and  of  America. 

Our  sympathy,  our  enthusiasm,  and  our 
eageme38  to  help  in  this  great  cause  are  not 
motivated  because  of  a  fear  of  being  In- 
vaded or  of  being  bombed.  We  are  not  fright- 
ened. We  do  not  have  to  live  in  the  daily 
dread  of  being  attacked  now  or  In  the  future. 
But  our  S3rmpathle8,  our  enthvtslasm.  and 
cur  desire  to  help  comes  from  the  realization 
that  you  are  fighting  for  the  preservation  of 
a  civilization  which  grants  the  individual  the 
right  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  ptirsuit  of  happi- 
ness. 

Yesterday  we  celebrated  the  birthday  of  a 
great  American,  a  man  whoee  name  you  have 
all  heard — Abraham  Lincoln;  it  was  he  who 
proclaimed  to  his  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion that  this  country — America — could  not 
survive  one-half  slave  and  one-half  free. 
And  we  of  this  tremendously  large  non- 
Anglo-Saxon  group,  who  have  tasted  the 
sweetness  of  freedom  and  are  enjoytog  aU 
the  privileges  of  democracy,  wish  to  para- 
phrase Abraham  Lincoln's  epigram  by  stoutly 
maintaining  that  this  world  of  ours  cannot 
exist  one-half  slave  under  the  Axis  Powers 
and  one-half  free  under  the  democratic  form 
of  government  which  Is  enjoyed  by  your 
country — and  which  Is  threatened  with 
destruction. 

All  over  these  United  SUtea— In  every  city, 
to  every  town  and  hamlet,  enthusiastic  cit- 
izens of  every  nationality  are  collecttog  mU- 
llons  of  dollars  to  gifts  to  help  the  cause  for 
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which  you  are  so  TElIantly  fighting.  And  to 
prore  to  you  how  united  we  are— and  to  dem- 
0(DSt»te  how  magnificently  thU  good  work 
It  progressing— In  the  capital  city  of  a  neigh- 
boring State  one  of  these  drives  for  funds 
conducted  by  the  Greek  war  reUef  showed 
the  startling  result — ^that  the  citizens  of 
Italian  ancestry — contributed  more  money  to 
help  your  caxue  than  any  other  forelgn- 
languag*  group. 

Today  this  wOTld  stands  on  the  same  peril- 
ous precipice  on  which  the  Greeks  stood  3.400 
years  ago  at  Balamls  when,  although  out- 
numbered 10  to  1  by  the  Invading  Persian 
hordes,  they  gained  a  historical  victory  which 
saved  western  dvlllMtlon  from  eastern  con- 
quest. 

Today  England  Is  fighting  for  this  same 
great  cause— and  speaking  as  I  do  for  all  the 
dtteeni  of  foreign  descent  to  our  dty  of 
Manchester.  I  bid  you  to  take  heart  and  be 
oi  good  cheer.  We  are  with  you— united— to 
help  you  to  this  cause  today,  tomorrow,  and 
forever.    Thank  you  for  listening. 


orden  for  at  least  four,  possibly  more,  Cyg- 
nets very  soon  to  Rio  alone. 

''People  are  astoimded  that  It  has  been 
pcaHble  for  England  to  export  planes  to  a 
time  like  the  present." 


Commercial  Airplane  Production  of  Great 
Britain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NOBTB  CABOUHA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


SkUurday.  March  8  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  23).  1941 


AimCLB  BY  DREW  PEARSON  AND 
ROBERT  ALLEN 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
OBC  extracts  from  the  Washington 
Merry-Oo-Round,  by  Drew  Pearson  and 
Robert  Allen,  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald,  issue  of  Tuesday. 
March  4,  1941,  in  reference  to  Great 
Britain's  continued  airplane  production 
for  commercial  use,  while  America  is  ask- 
ing that  all  her  planes  be  sent  to  Great 
Britain  for  use  in  this  war;  and  at  the 
same  time  I  am  informed  that  the  United 
States  la  cutting  down  on  commercial 
planes  for  our  air  Unes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

Despite  the  Army's  attempted  erackdovn 
on  plans  maniifacturers  to  qxiit  tiimtog  out 
eommerclal  craft.  It  Is  now  definitely  oon- 
flnned  that  the  British  are  stUl  selling  a  few 
oonunerdal  planes  to  South  America. 

Tills  la  Tlewed  with  mixed  feelings  to 
•dmtolstratlon  circles:  Embarrassment  be- 
cause President  Roosevelt  has  urged  such 
sptea  in  production  for  Britain:  approval 
because  of  the  confldenoe-to-Brltaln  reac- 
tion which  plana  sales  are  bound  to  create 
to  Latto  America. 

At  any  rate,  whether  the  United  States 
llksa  It  or  not.  General  Aircraft,  a  Brltlah 
company,  recently  sent  a  Cygnet  plane  to 
Braall  as  a  display  model  to  entice  orders. 
The  company's  agent  reported  Koin  Rio  de 
Janelxx).  "Thit  pro^Mct  for  orders  for  your 
pi^iwf  }a  enoowagtog,  and  I  must  say  that 
the  Cygnet  la  Tsry  captivating  •  •  • 
X  ^tofc  fou  may  locdc  forward  to  reoelvtog 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


Several  of  the  men  were  undecided  as  to 

the  extent  this  measure  would  increase  ship- 
ments to  Britain,  but  85  percent  of  the 
women  agreed  that  effective  aid  could  be 
given  without  the  passage  of  the  bill. 


HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  CTNITED  STATES 


Saturday,  March  8  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  CARLTONIAN 


Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  item  sent  me  by  stu- 
dents of  Carlton  College,  at  Northfleld, 
Minn.,  and  printed  in  the  Carltonian, 
oflacial  college  paper,  expressing  the 
views  of  the  college  body  on  the  question 
of  defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  shipment  of  war  materials  to  Great 
Britain  should  not  be  considered  a  defense 
measure  to  the  opinion  of  68  percent  of  Carle- 
ton  students  who  were  questioned  on  this 
subject  to  a  poll  this  week.  Many  of  those 
who  expressed  tLis  view  favored  limited  as- 
sistance to  Britain  as  a  humanitarian  move, 
but  doubted  if  such  aid  could  benefit  this 
country. 

Some  thought  It  necessary  to  arm  America 
first,  and  that  any  armament  shipments  to 
England  wotild  not  be  consistent  with  this 
policy. 

A  majority  of  both  east  and  west  aiders 
gave  a  negative  response  to  the  question: 
•T3o  you  believe  that  aid  to  Britain  should  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  United  States  de- 
fense program?" 


Yes.. 
No-. 


East 
side 


Ptranl 
37.6 
81  .' 


West 
side 


Total 


Percent 
44.7 
56.3 


PtTcefU 
41.1 

6S.9 


Of  the  41  percent  who  favored  helping 
Britato,  many  added  that  this  should  not 
mean  sending  a  military  force  to  Europe.  A 
common  qualification  made  was  that  if  sub- 
stantial aid  were  given  to  Britain,  in  payment 
for  this  she  must  agree  to  give  up  her  invest- 
ments and  possessions  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

There  was  a  substantially  affirmative  an- 
swer to  the  question.  "Could  this  aid  be  effec- 
tive without  the  passage  of  the  lend-lease 
blU?" 


y«s. 

No 

Undedded.. 


East 
side 


PtrceiU 

86 

16 

C 


West 

side 


Total 


63.1 
21.7 
I&2 


Morale  of  TouUi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NTW  TOBK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Perce  »t  Percent 


74.1 

18.3 

7.6 


A  few  who  approved  of  the  bill  suggested 
that  modifications  might  be  made  to  the 
powers  It  gives  to  the  President. 


Saturday,  March  8  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  4.  1941,  entitled  "Keep- 
ing Up  Morale  Is  Half  N.  Y.  A.'s  Task." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  March  4,  1941] 

Kkeping  Up  Mobalx  Is  Halt  N.  Y.  A.'8  Task— 
BoT  AND  Gnu.  Enbollxxs  Lxahn  Fast  How 
TO  Use  Tools  and  Take  Placxs  in  Indus- 
TRT— But  Stat  Is  Not  Limttid — Tuxn-oveb 
IN  Defense  Abeas  Is  Great — Labob  LbadbbB 
AND  Manaczbs  Now  Appbovx 

(By  Poster  Hailey) 

Washington,  March  3.— The  National 
Youth  Administration,  says  Administrator 
Aubrey  Williams,  has  two  tasks  to  do  for 
national  defense:  One  is  to  bolster  the 
Industrial  and  military  front  by  training 
semiskilled  workers  and  by  producing  de- 
fense materials.  The  other  Is  to  protect  the 
morale  of  the  home  front. 

The  program  of  training  Industrial  workers 
and  producing  defense  materials  has  been 
gaining  momentum  for  the  last  2  years.  It 
is  now  getting  into  full  swing  under  the 
Impetus  of  a  ^2,250,000  appropriation  made 
by  Congress  last  October  for  that  specific 
purpose. 

Once  disapproved  by  some  labor  leaders 
and  viewed  with  skepticism  by  factory  per- 
sonnel directors,  the  N.  Y.  A.  program  and 
product — both  workers  and  materials — now 
la  generally  approved  by  both. 

Labor  has  found  that  the  program  is  not 
undermining  its  organization  or  driving  out 
older  men.  The  factories  are  discovering 
that  by  hiring  N.  Y.  A.  graduates  they  can 
cut  down  the  period  of  apprenticeship 
through  which  their  new  employees  must 
pass,  sometimes  by  as  much  as  half. 

An  official  of  the  Glenn  Martto  Aircraft  Co. 
outside  Baltimore  has  been  quoted  as  saying 
that  young  workers  they  have  hired  from  the 
N.  Y.  A.  are  able  to  complete  their  tratotog 
program  in  the  factory  to  3  months  Instead 
of  the  customary  6. 

time  spent  Of  m.  t.  a.  vabizs 

The  time  spent  In  the  N.  Y.  A.  workshops 
by  the  boys  and  girls,  who  range  to  age  from 
17  to  24,  varies  from  2  and  8  months  to  9 
months  and  more.  In  some  rural  areas  where 
employment  opportunities  are  few  the  en- 
roUees  remain  with  the  N.  Y.  A.  several  years. 
There  Is  no  time  limit. 

Project  directors  have  fotmd  that  a  gradu- 
ate of  a  vocational  high  school  to  New  York 
City   can   become   proficient   enough   to   t 
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months  of  actual  production  work  to  make  a 
good  operator  in  a  factory.  Boys  lacking  such 
•  background  require  a  longer  time. 

In  some  localities  where  there  are  large  In- 
dustrial concentrations  and  a  consequent  de- 
mand at  this  time  for  machine  workers,  the 
N.  Y.  A.  is  finding  difficulty  in  restralntog  the 
boys  from  leaving  too  soon. 

One  youngster  at  Baltimore  who  had  been 
working  in  the  electric  welding  department 
of  the  metal  shop  found  a  Job  and  quit  the 
project  after  only  a  few  week's.  He  was  back 
m  a  short  time  to  learn  overhead  welding. 
When  he  had  mastered  that  he  returned  to 
his  Job  to  private  industry. 

Two  projects  which  might  be  considered 
typical  of  the  N.  Y.  A.,  if  any  two  shops  could 
be  called  typical  in  so  diversified  a  program, 
are  the  resident-work  project  at  Manassas, 
Va.,  and  the  nonresident  metal  shop  at  Bal- 
timore. 

The  project  at  Manassas,  about  40  miles 
south  of  Washington,  near  the  site  of  2  fa- 
mous battles  of  the  Civil  War,  employs  28S 
boys. 

They  are  housed  In  what  once  was  the  East- 
ern College  for  Women  and  in  later  years 
was  the  Swavely  Preparatory  School.  The 
school  was  closed  in  1934  and  Its  4  buildings 
of  brick  and  concrete  construction  were  lair 
prey  for  6  years  to  the  elements  and  the  small 
boys  of  Manassas  until  the  N.  Y.  A.  leased  It 
and  an  adjoining  golf  course  last  svuiuner. 

BXHABIUTATED  BUnJilNCS 

In  mid-July  Arthur  Jakeman.  the  project 
director,  and  30  boys  from  the  Fort  Eustis 
project  near  Newport  News  moved  In  and  set 
up  quarters  In  the  basement  of  the  main 
hall.  Most  of  the  windows  had  long  since 
gone  the  way  of  all  glass.  The  buildings  had 
been  stripped  of  most  of  their  plumbing, 
floors  were  decayed,  most  of  the  plaster  was 
down,  and  the  campus  was  a  wilderness.  A 
row  of  magnificent  English  boxwood  trees 
had  grown  riot. 

In  a  week  a  kitchen  was  In  operation. 
Ranges.  2  big  ice  boxes,  and  other  equipment 
had  been  bought  second-hand.  Floors  and 
ceilings  were  repaired;  more  than  700  panes 
of  glass  were  installed;  plumbing  was  replaced. 

As  fast  as  there  were  accommodations,  more 
boys  were  taken  In.  40  percent  of  them  com- 
ing from  Virginia  cities  ard  towns  and  60 
percent  from  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State. 

Today  the  campus  is  as  shipshape  as  that 
of  any  smaU  college.  The  buildings  show 
their  age  because  paint  is  expensive,  but  they 
are  tight  to  the  weather.  The  boys'  rooms 
are  as  neat  as  a  C.  C.  C.  camp.  The  building 
formerly  housing  the  headmaster  now  Is  the 
hospital. 

The  big  boxwoods  have  been  trimmed  back, 
underbrush  cleared  away,  a  laundry  built, 
the  gymnasium  refurbishetl,  and  a  fireproof 
movie-projection  booth  attached. 

The  basement  of  the  gymnasium  houses 
the  paint  shop,  two  old  billiard  tables,  and 
a  ping-pong  table,  which  the  boys  built 
themselves.  In  one  comer  is  the  canteen, 
the  profits  from  which  go  to  buy  movie  film 
and  athletic  equipment  and  to  hire  orches- 
tras for  holiday  dances. 

SHOPS  BUILT  ON  OLD  LINKS 

A  quarter-mUe  away,  in  the  center  of  what 
once  was  the  golf  course,  is  rising  a  series  of 
workshops  which,  when  completed,  will  have 
60.000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  As  fast  as 
one  unit  Is  finished  the  boys  start  work  there. 
Three  shops  already  are  in  operation.  In  the 
metal  shop  the  boys  make  not  only  waste 
baskets  and  other  useful  things,  but  they 
draw  their   own  patterns. 

Among  the  boys  from  the  mountains  were 
20  crippled  youngsters,  unemployables  at  any 
factory.  Most  of  them  had  suffered  disable- 
ment from  Infantile  paralysis,  which  had 
swept  the  mountains  several  years  ago.  Un- 
der the  health  program  begun  last  fall.  Mr. 
Jakeman  has  enlisted  the  services  of  an  ortho- 


pedic surgeon,  who  says  that  every  one  of  the 
cases  is  remedial. 

As  Mr.  Jakeman  was  talking,  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  youngster  limped  past,  his  left  leg 
twisted  so  that  he  walked  on  his  toes. 

"There's  one  of  the  boys  now."  Mr.  Jake- 
man said.  "He's  been  that  way  since  he  was 
4  years  old.  Do  you  know  what  it  will  cost 
to  make  him  as  good  as  new?  Twenty-five 
dollars.  If  he  had  stayed  up  in  the  moun- 
tains, he'd  probably  have  limped  along  on 
that  bad  leg  all  his  life." 

The  285  boys  on  the  project  receive  $30  a 
month.  Out  of  that  they  return  $19.80  for 
room  and  board.  From  the  remaining  $10.20 
they  must  clothe  themselves,  pay  the  cost  of 
the  materials  for  dental  care — and  nearly  all 
of  them  need  some  attention — and  purchase 
what  entertainment  they  can  with  what  is 
left.  They  work  6^  hours  a  day  and  attend 
classes  an  hour  and  a  half  more. 

Since  last  summer  125  boys  have  left  the 
project  to  take  Jobs.  One  youngster  got  a  Job 
as  an  apprentice  carpenter  at  80  cents  an 
hovir.  His  second  day  on  the  Job  the  foreman 
raised  him  to  $1.  He  was  that  good.  Now.  4 
months  later,  he  is  making  $1.25  an  hour. 
His  weekly  pay  check  la  more  money  than  be 
ever  saw  before. 

EICHTT   BUST    IN   BALTIMOBX  PBOJECT 

The  Baltimore  metal  shop,  a  nonresident 
project,  is  situated  in  a  leased  factory  build- 
ing at  4000  East  Monument  Street,  in  the 
factory  district. 

Crowded  Into  Its  some  10,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  is  a  radio  workshop,  electric  and 
acetylene  welding  shops,  a  forge,  three  lathes, 
several  drill  presses,  a  shaper,  a  wood-working 
shop,  a  paint  shop,  a  toolroom,  dressing  rooms, 
and  an  office. 

Eighty  youngsters  make  up  a  shift — 45  gfrls 
and  35  boys.  They  do  machining  to  the  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch.  They  work  a  week  and 
then  are  off  a  week,  during  which  they  attend 
special  vocational  classes  learning  shop  arith- 
metic, elementary  drafting,  how  to  handle 
measuring  Instruments,  and  other  things. 
They  get  paid  for  the  shop  work  at  the  rate 
of  33  Vb  cents  an  hour,  working  66  hours  a 
month.  The  school  work  is  on  their  own 
time. 

For  the  80  enrollees  there  is  a  supervisor, 
John  8.  Price,  a  graduate  of  near-by  St.  John's 
College,  and  5  foremen.  As  elsewhere  in  the 
N.  Y.  A.  workshops,  most  of  the  latter  are 
older  men  who  lost  their  jobs  because  of  their 
age.  They  earn  an  average  of  $100  a  month. 
The  foremen  say  they  are  having  the  times 
of  their  lives,  and  they  act  It.  Nearly  every 
day.  long  after  the  quitting  hour  has  passed, 
they  stay  at  the  lathes  or  the  bench,  teaching 
the  youngsters  from  the  years  of  experience 
the  best  ways  to  do  the  Job. 

Mr.  Price  says  one  of  the  surprising  things 
about  the  boys  and  girls  who  come  to  him 
Is  their  remarkeble  dexterity  with  tools. 
They  learn  to  use  them,  and  well,  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  any  one  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. One  skinny  little  kid,  who  never  had 
worked  a  lathe  before,  took  a  rough  drawing 
of  a  set  screw  and  in  a  few  hours  was  turn- 
ing out  a  finished  Job. 

The  girls,  especially  the  Negro  ones,  have 
proved  themselves  even  more  dextrous  than 
the  boys.  There  are  few  Jobs  open  for  women 
m  industry  now.  but  the  time  may  come. 

Every  week,  on  the  average,  eight  of  the 
youngsters  get  jobs  in  one  of  Baltimore's 
many  factories  or  elsewhere  along  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  shore. 

MISSED,  Birr  THAT  IS  AIM 

In  that  connection  a  remark  by  Ryland  N. 
Dempster,  Maryland  State  admtoistrator,  il- 
luminates the  dilemma  in  which  most  N.  Y. 
A.  administrators  find  themselves  these  days. 

"What  is  your  turnover  of  enrollees?"  he 
was  asked.  ^     ^       ^  ^. 

"It's  terrible."  he  said.  "We  just  get  the 
■hop  crew  worktog  together  weU  and  then  a 


lot  of  them  get  Jobs.    It  certainly  slows  up 
our  production." 

Suddenly,  realising  the  Import  of  his  re- 
mark, he  latighed  and  added: 

"But,  after  all,  that's  what  we  are  trying 
to  do;  train  them  for  Jobs." 

"We  are  not  a  show  project,"  says  National 
AdminUtrator  Williams.  "Our  program  is 
not  for  the  bright  boys  of  the  community 
alone.  Our  whole  thought  is  to  adjust  our 
work  to  the  level  of  the  boys'  capacity. 

'Tormer  Justice  Brandeis  gave  me  that 
idea.  He  said  the  youngsters  of  this  country 
were  not  all  of  the  same  level  of  Intelligence, 
or  physique,  and  that  any  program  which 
didn't  take  that  into  consideration  was  going 
to  miss  its  mark. 

"We  have  never  attempted  to  measure  our 
work  by  the  things  we  constructed,  but  by 
what  it  did  for  the  boy  and  girl.  There  is 
no  loss  of  status  for  failure  at  a  given  task. 
Sometimes  we  change  a  boy  five  or  six  times 
until  finally  we  hit  on  the  thing  he  can  do 
best.  Then  he  has  to  deliver  the  groceries, 
or  else.    It  is  a  practical  aptitude  test." 

As  he  talked,  in  his  crowded  office  in  a 
former  apartment  house  at  2145  C  Street  NW., 
the  mental  image  came  of  two  b03r8,  who 
were  16  but  looked  not  a  day  over  12.  busy 
polishing  a  big  old  drill  press  which  had 
just  been  received  at  the  Baltimore  shop. 

"What  are  you  boys  dotog?"  they  wera 
asked. 

"Were  cleaning  up  this  here  machine." 
the  littlest,  grease-smeared  one  said.  "When 
we  get  It  fixed,  me  and  him  Is  agoing  to 
nm  It." 


The  Uase-Lend  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  1.  WALSH 

or  MASSACH  USE'l'lS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Saturday.  March  8  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13).  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH. 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by 
me  on  February  23.  1941,  on  the  subject 
of  the  lease-lend  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  Is  a  perilous  hour  to  our  country's 
destiny.  We  are  at  the  crossroads  and  once 
the  road  to  war  is  entered  there  can  be  no 
turning  back.  It  well  may  be  much  more 
than  Just  the  question  of  a  decision  between 
war  and  peace.  It  may  be  a  decision  between 
the  survival  or  tbe  annihilation  of  our  de- 
mocracy and  our  freedom. 

Every  American  citizen  In  this  present 
hour  owes  it  to  himself  and  to  his  children 
and  to  his  countiy  to  discover  the  true  con- 
tents and  the  true  import  of  the  lease-lend 
bill  now  being  pressed  for  enactment  by  Con- 
gress. Every  American  citizen  should  come 
to  a  realization  of  the  implications  of  this 
bill  and  its  far-reaching  consequences. 

Let  no  one  be  deceived  by  the  false  claim 
that  this  bill  Is  a  measure  to  promote  na- 
tional defense.  The  provisions  of  this  blU  do 
not  add  to  ova  defenses,  they  subtract  from 
theixx.    They    do    not   strengthen    us,    they 
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weaken  us.    They  do  not  lessen  the  risks  of 
wr,  they  multiply  the  risks. 

This  bill  will  abandon  our  policy  of  neu- 
traUty:  commit  ua  to  a  poUcy  of  policing  the 
world;  empower  the  ExecuUre  to  make  alli- 
ances with  any  country  In  the  world  and  to 
we  any  Government  agency,  military  or 
dTll  to  carry  them  out;  enable  gifts  as  well 
M  tales,  loans,  and  leases  of  defense  materials 
to  foreign  countries.  These  articles  of  de- 
fense can  be  transferred  even  If  needed  for 
our  own  defense.  The  bUl  opens  our  ports  to 
belUgeient  warships,  and  permits  seteure  of 
Interned  ships  now  In  our  ports  and  their 
transfer  to  belligerents.  The  bill  permits 
the  financing  of  the  entire  war  of  any  bel- 
ligerent. It  permite  the  Executive  In  his  own 
discretion,  on  his  own  terms  and  as  he  may 
see  fit.  to  conduct  undeclared  war  anywhere 
in  the  world.  It  does  not  prevent  sending 
United  Statea  merchant  ships  to  war  Bones, 
nor  guarantee  against  United  BUtea  naval 
convoys. 

Contrast  with  these  proposals  and  these 
belligerent  acts  our  present  situation.  We 
are  at  peace.  Congress  has  not  declared  war. 
We  are  not  a  party  to  any  of  the  guaranties 
that  fomented  this  war.  Our  Army  is  not  en- 
gaged, our  Navy  Is  not  mortgaged,  our  air 
force  Is  not  involved.  Our  possessions  have 
not  been  attacked.  Our  primary  Interests 
have  not  been  directly  assaUed  by  any  bel- 
ligerent. 

The  bill  now  Isef  ore  the  Congress  serves  no- 
tice upon  the  belligerent  countries  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  both  those  with  whom  we  sympa- 
thlae  and  these  whose  defeat  we  hope  for, 
that  we  are  going  to  participate  In  their  war 
and  that  we  Intend  through  governmental  ac- 
tivities to  stand  behind  China,  Greece,  and 
even  Rxissia  or  any  other  government  that 
becomes  allied  with  Great  Britain  against  the 
Axl3  Powers,  however  long  the  struggle  may 
take,  whatever  the  cost  may  be.  whatever 
the  sacrifice  and  lufferlngs  that  Americans 
must  endure. 

It  Is  no  longer  a  question  of  giving  all-out 
aid  to  England,  but  the  present  objective,  as 
strongly  declared  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
t»  actual  intervention  in  the  European  war. 

Briefly  sUted.  the  argument  of  the  propon- 
ents of  this  bill  Is  that  unless  we  Intervene  In 
the  European  war,  we  will  have  to  flght  the 
Axis  sometime  and  that  we  should  do  it  now 
when  we  have  Britain  to  help  us.  Why  wait, 
they  say.  until  we  have  to  face  the  whole 
world  alone? 

Their  argument  assumes  that  the  British 
Empire  without  our  aid  must  fall;  that  the 
totalitarian  states  will  survive  the  conflict; 
that  If  they  do  stirvive,  they  will  want  to  at- 
tack us;  that  Hitler  will  be  In  a  position  to 
do  ao,  that  he  will  have  the  resources  and 
fli»^  backing  of  his  people  to  do  so.  and  It 
asaumea^th'At  the  task  of  holding  down  con- 
quered nations.  Including  England,  wlU  be 
of  little  or  no  trouble  to  Hitler;  that  he  will 
be  unconcerned  as  to  the  attitude  of  Russia; 
and.  last  and  moet  Important,  he  will  find  it 
feasible  fror.  a  military  and  naval  standpoint 
to  reach  America  by  sea  or  air  and  attack  us. 
In  brief,  their  position  Is  that  If  we  want 
to  save  America,  America  must  first  save  the 
world  and  to  that  end  we  must  set  out  now. 
without  a  moment's  delay,  to  overthrow 
HlUer. 

Tliey  assert  that  notwithstanding  the  fact 
America  has  stood  alone  and  unaided  for  150 
years  we  are  imable  to  do  so  any  longer. 

I  am  not  persuaded  that  the  situation  In 
the  world  should  lead  me  to  urge  my  fellow 
co\intrymen  to  forget  o\ir  civil  liberties  and 
draft  ovir  youth,  to  empty  our  Treasury,  and 
to  make  the  other  tremendovis  sacrifices  that 
war  entails.   I  prefer  to  think  ol  how  to  avoid 
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war  and  escape  involvement,  how  to  preserve 
peace  and  our  free  institutions  unimpaired 
from  the  awful  consequences  of  war.  I  pre- 
fer to  xuge  my  fellow  men  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings we  have  here,  the  progress  we  have  made 
through  the  humanitarian  spirit  of  our  laws, 
of  the  honorable  philosophy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes,  of  the  Intelligence, 
courage,  and  energy  of  our  people — that  to 
protect  and  preserve  all  this  we  must  make 
our  defenses  impregnable  and  be  prepared  to 
sacrifice  our  time,  our  fortunes,  and,  If  need 
be,  our  lives  to  one  objective — not  the  settling 
or  adjustment  of  injustice  elsewhere  or  even 
war  elsewhere — ^but  for  the  preservation  of 
the  free  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  demand  now  of 
the  quick  passage  of  this  extreme  measvire, 
this  rellnquenshiment  of  every  democratic 
restraint  against  war  that  the  people  possess 
In  their  own  democracy  and  give  j>ower  to  the 
Executive  to  give  all  o\ir  resources  and  de- 
fenses to  aid  and  participate  In  wars  else- 
where in  the  world? 

Leaving  aside  the  propaganda,  the  sham, 
the  pressiire,  and  the  undisclosed  purposes, 
the  truthful,  frank  answer  is,  because  America 
is  scared  at  the  appearance  in  Europe  of  a 
war  lord  who  is  seeking  revenge  for  wrongs, 
real  or  imaginary,  that  have  been  perpetrated 
against  the   people  of   his  country,  who  is 
filled  with  hatred  for  those  nations  which,  he 
alleges,  are  responsible  for  Injustices  of  the 
past,  and  who,  if  he  succeeds  in  Europe,  will 
cross  3,000  miles  of  the  Atlantic  and  attack  us. 
Forsooth,  because  of  this  fear  and  appre- 
hension we  are  to  take  the  risk  of  war  and 
the  sacrifice  of  American  lives,  of  destroying 
our  resources,  abandoning  ova  own  defense, 
bankrupting  our  Nation,  and  losing  our  free- 
dom.   All  this,  because  of  the  chance  that 
this  man  who  has  disclaimed  any  imperialistic 
designs  on  America  and  with  whose  govern- 
ment up  to  this  hour  we  have  maintained 
diplomatic  relations,  may  suddenly  turn  upon 
us.    What   a    confession    of    decadency.   In- 
competency,    and     timidity.    Who    Is     this 
mighty  Caesar  that  Is  causing  all  America  to 
quake  and  become  hysterical?    I  have  heard 
of   ghosts   and   phantoms   frightening   indi- 
viduals and  causing  them  to  lose  all  sense  of 
security,  but  never  before  have  I  known  of  an 
entire  Nation — the  most  virile,  the  most  pow- 
erful, the  richest  Nation  on  earth — shaking 
and  trembling  at  the  possibility  of  this  bogey- 
man taking  possession  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere.   In  consequence  of  these  fears  and 
In  panic  we  are  proposing  to  give  up  all  the 
advantages  we   have  for  fighting   this   des- 
perado, If  he  does  come,  on  our  own  conti- 
nent, where  every  shoal  and  rock  In  our  seas 
Is  known  to  our  Navy  and  whose  every  change 
of  climate  our  airmen  have  experienced,  and 
instead  are  contemplating  the  sending  of  our 
fieet  and  air  forces  in  an  adventurous  crusade, 
3.000   miles  from   our   own   shores   and  oxur 
own    naval    and    air    bases,    into    European 
waters  Infested  with  submarines  and  every 
known  and  unknown  destructive  war  weapon 
In  order — so  It  Is  said — to  take  a  chance  of 
defeating  him  before  he  defeats  his  present 
enemy.    What  an  assumption.    It  is  inviting 
the  lightning  to  strike  us  before  the  clouds 
have  appeared  over  our  land. 

I  for  one  have  not  lost  faith  in  America.  I 
for  one  can  imderstand  the  sympathy  of 
America  with  suffering  people  who  are 
friendly  with  us,  but  I  am  certain  that  all 
Americans  want  their  public  ofBcials  who  hold 
the  destiny  of  our  country  In  their  hands, 
who  must  decide  the  question  of  peace  or 
war,  to  be  as  free  as  humanly  possible  from 
bias,  whether  It  be  love  or  hate,  toward  other 
nations,  to  the  end  that  our  leaders  think 
first  and  last  In  terms  of  America,  her  pro- 
tection, her  Interests,  and  her  futiire  welfare. 


I  am  determined  to  challenge  those  propa- 
gandists and  pressure  groups  who  are  stif- 
ling the  sentiment  in  the  hearts  of  Ameri- 
cans for  peace,  by  reiterated  assertions  that 
our  fate  hangs  on  the  outcome  of  this  war 
In  Europe.  In  the  same  breath  In  which 
they  say  we  are  unprepared  to  defend  our- 
selves, they  would  have  America  strip  our 
most  vital  defenses.  These  pressure  groups 
operate  at  times  as  If  they  thought  you— the 
American  people — were  putty  In  their  hands, 
that  they  can  mold  you  to  any  action  against 
your  own  self-interests.  They  have  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of  the  fact  and  have  out- 
lined no  course  of  action  as  to  what  would 
happen  to  this  country  or  what  we  should 
do  or  how  far  we  would  go.  If  the  side  with 
which  they  would  have  us  ally  ovirselves 
went  down  to  defeat. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  not  afraid  of  dictators, 
emperors,  ghosts,  phantoms,  or  spectres  In 
other  parts  of  the  world.  They  have  strut- 
ted through  the  world  In  the  past.  Ameri- 
cans who  preceded  us  for  150  years  pro- 
tected and  successfully  defended  alone  the 
American  way  of  life  without  the  aid  of  any 
other  nation.  We  did  It  when  we  were  small 
In  numbers  and  poor  and  without  substan- 
tial resources.  We  are  now  130,000,000  peo- 
ple, the  most  prosperous  Nation  in  the 
world,  with  an  Industrial  capacity  as  great 
as  that  of  all  Europe  combined,  and  forsooth, 
we  are  afraid  to  stand  alone  against  Hitler 
and  his  cohorts,  his  well-trained  soldiers,  his 
motorized  army,  his  millions  of  subjected 
and  enslaved  peoples. 

My  fellow  Americans,  what  has  become  of 
the  Spirit  of  '76?  The  men  of  '76,  the  vm- 
trained,  unequipped  farmers  of  Massachu- 
setts who  met  the  highest  paid,  the  best 
trained  and  best  equipped  army  of  its  day 
and  time  at  Concord  Bridge,  were  not  afraid 
of  niunbers  or  power  or  prestige.  They  had 
the  spirit  to  do  and  die  for  their  own  free- 
dom. I  have  confidence  In  the  American 
spirit  of  '41,  In  the  genius  of  our  people, 
their  willingness  to  serve  and  sacrifice  to 
defend  and  protect  America  If  attacked  by 
Hitler  or  by  any  combination  of  war  lords. 
But  It  Is  my  belief  that  if  we  abjure  entry 
into  the  present  war  in  Europe,  If  we  make 
ourselves  strong,  If  we  remain  brave  and 
keep  our  heads,  the  hour  of  that  fancied  and 
now  feared  attack  upon  us  by  Hitler  will 
never  come. 

I  have  confidence  and  trust  in  the  courage 
of  Americans — in  that  daxmtless  spirit  that 
gave  birth  to  this  Republic  and  that  has  made 
America  a  torch  of  light  and  hope  and  oppor- 
tunity to  all  mankind. 

We  possess  a  priceless  heritage,  our  democ- 
racy, our  Individual  freedom,  the  right  to 
worship  God.  free  speech,  free  press,  and 
equality  of  opportunity  for  the  poor,  the 
downtrodden,  the  weak  and  the  forgotten. 
We  possess  all  these  now.  Nothing  can  an- 
nihilate them  except  war — our  voluntary 
plunge  Into  the  maelstrom  of  the  E\iropean 
confilct.  I  am  convinced  that  the  torch  which 
has  been  placed  in  our  hands  to  hold  aloft, 
can  only  be  done  by  keeping  aloof  from  Eu- 
rope, with  its  ancient  and  never-ending  wars. 
Jealousies,  and  Intrigues. 

I  lived  to  hear  the  catchy  tune  and  march- 
ing song  of  millions  of  American  youths  in 
the  big  parade  across  the  Atlantic  In  1917 
and  1918.  I  have  not  forgotten  that  it  was 
the  death  march  for  thousands  of  them  I 
That  it  was  the  prelude  to  economic  problems 
and  financial  panics  to  our  coxmtry.  I  never 
want  to  witness  such  scenes  again  or  have 
that  experience  repeated. 

Our  paramoiint  concern,  my  fellow  citi- 
zens, our  undying  purpose  should  be  to  keep 
the  United  States  out  of  any  war,  to  preserve 
and  take  no  chances  with  o\ir  peace  and  se- 
eurity,  and  to  maintain  above  all  our  freedom. 
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Money,  Politics,  and  the  Future 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLBtAN 

or  OECcoM 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Saturday.  March  8  Uegislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


PAMPHLET  BY  H.  T.  MILLS 


Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Money, 
Politics,  and  the  Future,"  by  H.  T.  Mills. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Monet,  PoLrncs,  akd  thx  Pxtiubi 
(By  H.  T.  MUls) 

rOEXWORO 

Search  all  history  and  you  will  find  money 
In  the  background  of  events.     This  fact  Is 
disguised,    of    course.      Helen    of   Troy    was 
made   the   excuse   for   tension   resvilting   in 
war  betweer  Trojan  and  Greek.    The  equiv- 
alent of  the  "popular  press"  of  those  days 
saw    to    that.    Highly    dvUized    peoples   do 
not  fight  over  affairs  of  the  heart,  although 
Individuals  may  do  so.    Neither  do  they  on 
purely   religious   grounds.     Religious  differ- 
ences are  used  to  embitter  further,  feelings 
already  exasperated  by  economic  troubles  in 
the  body  politic.    Possibly  one  of  the  best 
known   of   the   so-called    religloxis   struggles 
was  the  Thirty   Years'   War.   fought  chiefiy 
In  Germany  and  Bohemia,  with  the  fortunes 
of  the  great  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
champions,   Gustavus   Adolphus,    Tilly,    and 
Wallenstein  varying  as  they  advanced   into 
the  limelight  of  historj'.    It  was  not  xmtU 
1635    that    Richelieu    threw    the    might    of 
France  into  this  war,  on  the  Protestant  side. 
Yet  France  was  at  this  period  essentially  a 
Catholic  country.    The  Crimean  War  Is  said 
to   have   started  over  slleged   religious  dif- 
ferences  between  the  Turks  and   Orthodox 
orders   in   the   Holy   Land,   but   It  saw   the 
anomaly    of    the   two    Christian    countries, 
England   and   Prance,   fighting  on   the   Ma- 
homed an  side.     Even  the  Crusaders  In  many 
cases  gained  more  material  advantages  than 
pure  religious  zeal  would  seem  to  demand. 
In  more  ancient  times,  the  Romans  waged 
war  for  commercial  and  economic  gain.    As 
their    Empire    grew    decadent    the    Legions 
went  further  afield  In  search  of  gold.    When 
at  last  they  faUed  to  capture  enough  of  the 
precious  metal  to  balance  the  growing  debt 
structure,    the    coins    were    depreciated    by 
lead.    Of    course,    racial    admixture    accom- 
panied   these    other    symptoms    of    decay. 
Returning   again   to   comparatively   modem 
history,  we  find  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  American  colonies  was  purely 
economic   and    monetary,   while   from   1807, 
Napoleon,  according  to  his  own  admissions 
In  writing  to  Cauiaincourt,  realized  that  It 
was  the  money  monopoly  he  was  fighting, 
that   it   was   Lombard  Street   and  not  the 
English  people  he  had  to  destroy.    His  at- 
tempts to  bleed  England  of  gold  and  thus 
check  her  "loan  power'    are  known  to  the 
serious   student.    It   Is   no   exaggeration   to 
say  that  the  rise  and  faU  of  civilizations  are 
simply  episodes  In  the  history  of  usurj. 


To  blame  our  present  economic  troubles 
on  the  human  heart  Is  a  great  hypocrisy  and 
a   he.    It   Is   like    Interrogating    a    starving 
person  about  his  religious  principles  before 
feeding  him.    Spiritual  causes  undoubtedly 
underlie  the  present  trouble  in  the  world, 
but  the  remedy  is  to  be  fo\md  in  taking 
physical  action,  since  we  have  our  being  In 
physical  surroundings,  and  no  spirit,  however 
noble,  can  long  survive  in  a  starving  body. 
England  is  supposed  to  l>e  a  rich  country, 
yet  if  a  person  could  not  afford  to  feed  him- 
self properly  we  should  hardly  say  he  was 
rich;  and.  according  to  Sir  Jolin  Orr's  report, 
the  figures  of  which  were  regarded  as  official, 
in  1936  nearly  half  the  population  in  England 
was  undernourished,  and  of  this  proportion 
the  poorest  four  and  one-half  million  could 
spare  only  4  shUlings  per  head  a  week  for 
food.    The  Empire  Is  poorer  still.    TO  answer 
that  many  other  countries  are  In  a  worse 
state  Is  but  to  say  that  this  Is  an  Interna- 
tional quertlon.    Nearly  all  the  world  Is  very 
poor.    The  abounding  crops  that  might  be 
garnered   and   the   wealth   which   might  be 
produced  are  neither  garnered  nor  produced 
because  money  is  kept  short  by  the  money 
monopolists,  who  can  bring  about  sliunps  by 
simply  taking  money  out  of  circulation,  and 
booms  by  replacing  it.    Property  can  be  pur- 
chased cheaply  during  slumps  and  sold  out 
at  peak  prices  during  booms.    When  money 
Is  scarce  people  must  borrow  to  manufacture 
and  exchange  their  goods,  and  high  rates  of 
Interest  can  be  charged  on  loans.    An  arti- 
ficially  produced   scarcity  of   boots  or  um- 
brellas wovild  be  bad  enough,  yet  people  could 
defy  the  monopolists  by  going  without  these 
articles.    They  could  get  wet  but  still  live. 
But  money  they  must  have  or  die.    Charity 
may  save  them  from  this  fate  at  the  expense 
of  other  individuals.    If  the  State  aaves  them, 
it  Is  by  taxing  other  Individuals.    Money  has 
been  defined  as  a  "license  to  consume."    Con- 
sumption without  this  license  is  a  crime. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  to  students  of 
economics  that  during  and  since  the  Great 
War  the  problem  of  production  was  solved 
by  the  final  developments  of  the  amazing 
Inventive  genltis  of  man.  But  the  problem 
of  distribution  depends  on  the  money  ques- 
tion. Keep  the  money  tokens  short  and 
production  must  be  curbed.  When  people 
badly  want  something  but  possess  no  money, 
there  is  said.  In  the  Jargon  of  orthodox  eco- 
nomics, to  be  no  effective  demand  for  the 
goods  In  question.  The  world  Is  teeming 
with  people  exercising  much  real  but  no 
effective  demand.  Hence  the  orgies  of  de- 
struction of  real  wealth — the  story  of  the 
man  who  considered  the  possibility  of  ac- 
quiring money  by  not  raising  hogs,  and  of 
the  fact  that  Brazil  destroys  about  100.000 
bags  of  coffee  each  day.  Hence  also  part  of 
the  reason  for  the  sinister  activities  of  the 
•Tlannlng"  group  (P.  E.  P.)  and  its  sister 
organizations,  some  of  which  seem  to  claim 
Idealogical  connections  with  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  Revelation. 

This  pamphlet  has  been  compiled  from  a 
series  of  articles  published  In  The  Patriot 
during  the  course  of  the  last  few  years.  The 
money  factor  is  at  the  back  of  the  writer's 
mind  throughout.  Events,  whether  past, 
present,  or  future,  are  reviewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  money.  The  formation  of  two 
great  coalitions  In  the  world  Is  described. 
And  all-Important  events  that  have  since 
happened  are  but  the  skirmishes  In  that 
money  war — sxirely  the  bitterest  of  aU  con- 
tests. 

For  the  spiritual  reality  behind  things  la 
raising  Its  potential  to  bring  about  a  new 
epoch,  and  so  physical  conditions  are  chang- 
ing also.  To  oppoee  these  changes  Is  to 
resist  the  Irresistible  forces  of  the  cosmos. 
The  nations  must   advance   with  them   or 


perish.  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
leaders  of  mankind  to  understand  this,  to 
check  untruthful  propaganda  which  leads 
astray  the  masses,  and  so  to  hasten  the 
advent  of  the  new  era. — June  1939. 

A  MONXTAaV   XXPZaiMIHT  IN  EUaOP« 

Germany,  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  is  on  a  production  or  goods  standard. 
She  cares  nothing  about  gold  as  coverage  for 
her  currency.  Herr  Hitler  said  so  In  his  public 
speech  delivered  recently,  and  this  declara- 
tion ought  surely  to  be  regarded  as  being  of 
primary  importance  to  any  school  of  genuine 
monetary  reform.  It  also  marks  the  danger 
sign  of  an  open  divergence  between  two 
schools  of  economic  thought — the  old  and 
the  new.  Here  are  Hitlers  words,  exuacted 
from  the  translation  of  his  speech  of  January 
31  last,  which  has  now  been  issued  In  pam- 
phlet form : 

"It  Is  production  which  Is  the  coverage  of 
currency;  not  a  bank  or  a  vault  full  of  gold. 
If  I  Increase  this  production,  I  Increase  the 
Income." 

The  above  words  do  not  leave  much  room 
for  evasive  constructions.  They  mean  that, 
so  far  as  concerns  her  internal  trade,  Ger- 
many Is  off  the  gold  standard  in  the  real  sense 
of  being  off  It.  Is  this  a  modernized  repeti- 
tion of  the  measiu-e  which  Nap<Meon  tried  to 
carry  out  over  a  centtiry  ago? 

In  England  we  are  suffering  under  Mr. 
Sleff's  Political  and  Economic  Planning 
(P.  E.  P.),  one  of  the  principal  results  of 
which  Is  to  penalize  the  farmer  if  be  pro- 
duces more  than  an  approved  quota  of  com- 
modities, because  If  he  creates  more  purchas- 
able goods  than  can  be  offset  by  the  available 
pxirchasing  pxjwer.  either  the  products  must 
be  destroyed  (to  the  public  Indignation)  or 
their  prices  fall  chaotically.  Hitler  found  an 
extremely  vicious  type  of  planning  in  force 
when  he  took  over  power  4  years  ago.  The 
farms  were  very  heavily  mortgaged,  and  th« 
farms  in  debt  to  the  land  banks.  The  inter- 
est charged  was  high,  and,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  purchasing  power  among  the  hungry 
German  masses,  the  agriculturists  sold  little, 
and  that  often  at  a  loss.  The  plight  of  the 
German  farmer  became  pitiable. 

This  condition  was  rapidly  changed,  how- 
ever, under  the  new  regime,  which  desired 
Germany  to  become  self-siifflclent;  the  farm- 
er was  told  to  grow  as  much  as  possible,  and 
that  a  msrket  for  his  increasing  products 
would  be  guaranteed  by  the  Government. 

It  was  clear  to  an  observer  that,  this  being 
so.  the  only  method  to  equate  purchasing 
power  to  production  was  to  Increase  the  cur- 
rency In  proportion  to  the  mounting  real 
wealth.  And  in  this  connection  it  Is  Inter- 
esting to  remember  that  some  time  ago  Hitler 
stated  that  the  German  Income  had  grown 
from  27  to  43  milliards  of  marks.  It  has  been 
evident  that  Germany  has  been  working  on 
a  "production"  standard  for  some  years  and 
not  merely  changing  one  lot  of  financial  mas- 
ters for  another.  And  it  also  seems  clear  that 
Germany  has  been,  and  Is,  systematically 
withdrawing  from  cooperation  with  the  In- 
terests of  International  finance,  and  that  she 
has  now  felt  secure  enough  to  say  so  openly. 
In  any  case,  a  step  toward  monetary  reform 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  face  of  commer- 
cial boycotts  and  general  opposition.  The 
German  Is  becoming  "real  wealth  conscious." 
The  reign  of  gold  in  Germany  is  over,  and. 
Judging  from  the  remarks  in  the  financial 
columns  of  our  big  newspapers,  the  financier* 
over  here  know  It.  Only  force.  succeasfuUy 
applied,  can  bring  back  to  the  fold  this  some- 
what determined  "sheep." 

Yet  it  Is  strange  to  relate  that  those  papers 
professing  to  advocate  monetary  reform  in 
this  country  have  remained  obstinately  silent 
on  this  matter  throughout. 
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n  is  azxither  twist  at  the  eplral  at  progreas, 
ilnce  the  days  when  Napoleon's  attempt  to  set 
up  a  new  banking  system  was  bitterly  <^ 
po0ed  by  the  Barings  and  Rothschilds  across 
the  channel,  who  through  the  medliun  of  Pitt 
flnaneed  a  suoceaslon  of  wars  to  accomplish 
his  downfaU.— March  18.  1937. 

CBASAcmisncB  or  ixvax.  ooalttiohs 
Since  1  wrote  about  the  monetary  experi- 
ment in  Europe  under  the  leadership  of  Ger- 
many in  the  Patriot  of  March  18,  events  have 
moved  with  rapidity  and  Justified  the  outlook 

then  described.  

In  recent  months  we  have  seen  the  evo- 
lution and  solidification  of  the  Rome-Berlin 
Axis,  to  which  has  been  added  very  recently 
the  power  of  Japan.  What  is  It  that  these 
three  semlngly  diverse  peoples  have  In  com- 
mon? In  the  case  of  Germany,  suffering  and 
internal  disorder  brought  about  the  necessity 
of  a  choice  between  national  socialism  and 
bolshevlsm.  and  this  applied  in  a  similar  de- 
gree to  the  other  two  partners. 

As  stated  In  my  last  article.  Germany  has 
broken  with  international  finance  and  bases 
her  currency  on  production;  she  uses  gold 
only  to  purchase  any  necessary  Imports  which 
cannot  be  acqvUred  by  barter  (forced  upon  her 
by  a  boycott  of  her  export  trade) .  This  eco- 
nomic nationalism  is  fatal  to  the  system  of 
international  finance,  as  practiced  outside  the 
•^bel"  countries,  and  Lord  Halifax  may  offer 
Germany  her  lost  colonies  In  an  attempt  to 
restore  this  -sheep"  to  the  fold.  But  the 
offer  will  be  In  vain. 

Regarding  Japan,  her  finance  Is  a  mystery. 
With  a  population  of  about  75,000.000.  her  na- 
tional debt  Is  only  £768.000.000.  as  compared 
to  our  elght-bllllon-po\inds-odd.  The  Chi- 
nese war  Is  to  be  financed  with  state  money, 
and  the  authorities  say  that  nobody  will  no- 
tice any  Inflation.  There  Is  ample  evidence 
that  Japan  will  not  permit  "sound"  or  "Kuhn 
Loeb"  finance  to  keep  her  down.  Shortage  of 
gold  will  not  prevent  her  building  battleships. 
Only  shortage  of  material,  workmen,  or  skill 
can  effect  that.  Her  supplies  of  raw  material 
and  iron  ore  will  come  from  the  Chinese 
mainland  across  the  Yellow  Sea,  in  which 
even  an  Anglo-American  combination  could 
have  sofiall  hope  of  defeating  her  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  sultalde  bases. 

Now,  we  can  roughly  sum  up  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  nations  which  already  divide 
the  world  into  two  hostile  camps.  These 
characteristics  are  to  an  extent  interdepend- 
ent, being  really  so  many  facets  of  two  differ- 
ent diamonds.  By  writing  down  the  charac- 
teristics in  order  of  importance,  we  have  the 
so-called  democracies:  gold-standard  coun- 
tries; communistic  element  strong;  members 
of  Leagiw  of  Nations  (except  United  States, 
on  account  of  special  circumstances) ;  goods- 
standard  countries:  nationalist  element 
strong:  not  members  of  League  (except  Italy, 
which  coimtry  is  as  good  as  out  of  It) . 

Russia  may  also  be  Included  without  much 
difficulty  in  the  first  group.  She  is  entirely 
dominated  by  the  money  power,  which.  In 
the  first  instance,  gave  to  bolshevlsm  the  pos- 
sibUlty  of  life. 

In  this  picture  Kngland  is  placed  near 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  forces  striving 
for  mastoy.  Yet.  controlled  by  the  money 
power,  she  seems  to  be  swinging  toward  the 
orbit  of  the  democracies,  which,  of  course, 
are  not  true  democracies  at  all.  Such  a 
path,  if  persisted  in.  must  end  in  war,  be- 
cause the  extent  of  the  rift  between  these 
two  grotips  of  nations  admits  of  no  compro- 
mlae.  Already  it  seems  clear  that  we  are 
backing  the  wrong  horse — the  losing  horse. 
We  have  made  enemies  of  the  Japanese  by 
our  behavior  at  the  Washington  Conferenoe, 
where  the  American  war  debt,  which  I/»d 
Reading  had  promised  to  pay  in  gold,  pseyed 
on  ova  minds:  enemies  of  the  Arabs  by  our 
repudiation  of  a  promise  once  made;  ene- 
mies of  the  Italians  over  the  Abyssinian  war. 
In  which  we  suffered  an  important  diplo- 


matic defeat  on  account  of  our  subservience 
to  the  wlrr  pullers  at  Geneva;  and  lastly, 
enemies  of  General  Franco,  owing  to  our 
apparent  support  of  the  Spanish  Government. 
In  the  sphere  of  economics,  which  are  at 
the  bottom  of  every  modem  war  and  nearly 
all  of  the  ancient  ones.  It  has  surely  become 
obvious  to  any  thinking  person  that  a  great 
change  la  upon  us.  Cannot  the  economics 
of  scarcity  be  replaced  by  those  of  plenty 
without  allowing  a  world  war  to  take  place? 
The  present  drift  can  have  but  two  possible 
results  for  the  British  Empire:  Either  its 
destruction  in  war  to  be  replaced  by  other 
nations  more  in  touch  with  cosmic  evolution, 
or  else  the  relapse  of  the  entire  world  into 
bolshevlsm  and  anarchy.— December  9,  1937. 

■CONOMIC  EXPANSION  OF  THX  AXIS  POWXBS 

Hie  monetary  position  In  Europe,  which  I 
tried  to  describe  In  the  Patriot  by  writing 
articles  dated  March  18  and  December  9, 1937, 
Is  developing — and  developing  dangerously. 
Are  we  to  have  war? 

Under  democracy  It  can  indeed  be  said  that 
most  of  the  people  are  fooled  all  the  time 
even  If  all  are  not  fooled  all  the  time!  The 
Italian  loan,  which  has  been  hinted  with 
bated  breath  to  be  in  the  ofllng,  is  a  case  in 
point.  What  a  terrible  thing  to  lend  money 
to  Italy.  But  the  popular  press  did  not  add 
the  truth  about  it.  which  is  that,  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  foreign  lending  is  necessary 
to  the  structure  of  international  finance. 
Italy  might  like  to  get  coal  or  other  com- 
modities "on  Uck"  (which  is  what  a  loan 
means)  instead  of  ptirchaaing  from  Germany, 
with  whom  she  has  close  trade  ties  under  the 
Axis  (although  this  is  doubtful).  But  her 
desire  to  borrow  Is  certainly  not  so  fervent  as 
is  that  of  the  city  to  lend,  thus  increasing 
exports  and  reducing  unemployment  in  this 
country. 

The  problem  facing  the  totalitarian  states 
is  different  from  the  bristling  difficulties  of 
the  democracies.  The  latter  have  enormous 
potential  wealth,  which  their  money  system, 
based  on  the  gold  standard,  does  not  permit 
them  to  distribute,  and  so  this  wealth  Is 
either  sabotaged  or  not  produced.  Whereas 
the  former  are  faced  with  a  real  shortage  of 
wealth,  owing  to  possessing  limited  overseas 
Investments  and  controlling  very  limited  ac- 
cess to  raw  materials.  This  particularly  ap- 
plies to  Germany.  However,  under  a  system 
of  money  based  upon  production,  wonders  are 
being  accomplished  with  what  can  be  pro- 
duced from  the  soil,  together  with  the  results 
accruing  from  a  reduced  foreign  trade,  car- 
ried on  frequently  by  barter  because  of  a 
world -organized  boycott  of  exports.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  see  so  many  currency  re- 
strictions in  Germany.  Her  credits  built  up 
abroad  must  be  carefully  parceled  out  be- 
tween the  varying  needs  of  her  ordinary  im- 
port trade,  those  of  rearmament,  and  those  of 
the  4-year  plan. 

Thus,  since  Germany  has  no  colonies  (and 
would  require  a  powerful  fieet  to  protect  them 
If  she  had),  the  need  has  arisen  to  expand 
her  markets  In  Europe.  The  first  step  in 
this  direction  is  to  break  down  the  system 
of  customs  barriers  intended  by  the  Versailles 
Treaty  to  restrict  her  trade.  As  a  result  of 
the  "Anschluss,"  Axistria  will  in  future  work 
In  with  Germany's  money  system,  and,  unless 
war  comes,  it  Is  but  a  question  of  time  until 
the  Italo-Germanlc  fiscal  system,  based  on 
the  production  standard.  Is  accepted  by  the 
neighbouring  states  right  along  the  corridor 
up  to  the  confines  of  Turkey — a  new  "Drang 
nach  Osten."  an  economic  conquest  more 
rapid  and  permanent  than  any  accomplished 
by  force  of  arms. 

In  a  short  analjrsis  of  the  situation  we  see 
at  once  that  an  agricultural  country  like 
Yugoslavia  would  benefit  very  much  by  an 
exchange  of  her  produce  against  manufac- 
ttired  articles  from  Germany,  which,  in  her 
turn,  would  no  longer  suffer  from  shortages 
of  butter  and  fats.    Rumania  has  plenty  of 


oil  to  spare,  badly  reqxiired  by  Italy  and 
Germany.  Hungary  would  also  become 
richer  by  a  free  exchange  of  goods  along  that 
great  corridor,  no  longer  being  Impeded  arti- 
ficially by  tariffs  and  shortage  of  money  in 
the  pockets  of  consumers.  Hungary  shares 
with  Germany  a  political  grouse  against 
Czechoslovakia,  and  it  is  here  that  one  of 
the  sensitive  spots  la  to  be  located  which 
might  throw  the  world  again  Into  physical 
war  as  compared  to  the  present  bitter  eco- 
nomic strife. 

Thus,   the   real  underlying   cause  of  the 
growing  rift  between  the  great  peoples  of 
the   world    remains   hidden    from   common 
knowledge.    The   economic   talks   from   the 
B    B    C.  see  to  this,  so  also  do  the  news- 
papers   and    the    well-advertised    political 
books  and  the  magazines.    The  censorship 
is   amazingly  ingenuous   in   this  free   land. 
We  are  led  to  believe  that  Hitler  has  bru- 
tally crtished  a  terrorized  Austria,  not  that, 
in  fact,  he  is  welcomed  by  a  large  majority 
and  that  the  minority  who  fear  the  German 
invasion   consists   of   international    bankers, 
disappointed  usiirers.  their  friends,  and  those 
dependent  upon  them.    Meanwhile,  some  of 
our  M.  P.'s  humiliate  Britain  by  indulging 
in  fits  of  swashbuckling  followed  by  periods 
of  precipitate  retreat.    As  a  soothing  potion 
the  forlorn  hope  is  expressed,  in  spite  of  all 
the  evidence  being  to  the  contrary,  that  Italy 
must  become  Jealous  of  Germany,  that,  in 
fact,  with   diplomatic   handling,   she   might 
come    on    our    side    of    the    fence.    These 
dreamers  forget  that  empires  rest  on  realism, 
not  on  phantasies.    Then,  again,  the  ques- 
tion is  beseechingly  asked  as  to  how  we  can 
rope  in  the  United  States  "lest  civUization 
perish" — "lest   international   finance  perish" 
is  much  nearer  the  truth. 

The  courage  required  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  trying  to  cope  with  all  his  difficulties  is 
self-evident.  He  Is  attempting  at  almost 
zero  hour  to  keep  this  great  Empire  out  of 
war — a  war  which  may  destroy  it  utterly. 
But  can  he  break  away  from  those  financial 
powers  desirous,  above  all,  to  make  us  an 
instrument  in  a  fight  to  destroy  the  grow- 
ing money  system  based  upon  production? 
If  he  can,  not  only  will  we  be  spared  war, 
but,  perhaps,  the  coming  slump  also. — March 
24,  1938. 

THS  DYING  COLO  STANDARD 

Continuing  the  series  of  articles  on  this 
subject,  the  last  of  which  appeared  on  March 
24,  it  seems  as  if  this  international  money 
battle  is  approaching  a  critical  phase.  Not 
critical  so  much  for  feared  action  on  the 
part  of  the  totalitarian  states,  whose  cur- 
rency is  based  upon  production,  but  critical, 
because  of  the  oncoming  slump,  caused 
through  the  Inherent  rottenness  of  the  gold- 
standard  money  sjrstem. 

The  financial  colvunns  and  even  the  news 
coltunns  of  the  press  are  now  alluding  to  the 
necessity  of  keeping  our  money  affairs  in 
order  and  not  allowing  Germany  to  "get  away 
with  it."  Meanwhile  Wall  Street  gets  the 
bla,me  for  having  started  the  slump.  Roose- 
velt, in  a  desperate  attempt  to  ward  it  off,  is 
"priming  the  pump,"  as  it  is  called,  by  simply 
Infiatlng.  The  banks  are  to  be  allowed  to 
grant  greater  credit  facilities,  etc.  Yet  this 
extra  money  will  be  useless  if  all  it  does  is  to 
racket  round  the  offices  of  the  rich  brokers, 
specvUators,  and  financial  houses.  No  artifi- 
cial "priming  of  the  pump"  increases  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  man  in  the  street — 
those  millions  outside  the  great  combines  and 
monopolies — and  this  Is  what  is  required  to 
check  the  sl\imp. 

It  is  believed  by  some  to  be  unpatriotic  to 
talk  of  the  slump  which  in  the  autumn  or 
winter  will  be  upon  us.  The  writer  believes 
on  the  contrary  that  it  is  unpatriotic  to  deny 
the  existence  of  slump  conditions.  Jvist  be- 
cause those  conditions  are  caused  by  an  evil 
money  system,  which  permits  almost  un- 
limited power  in  all  spheres  of  life  to  gold 
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owners  and  their  satellites,  men  singularly 
unfitted  for  governing  nations,  since  their  in- 
terests are  not  primarily  national. 

It  Is  not  even  as  if  the  gold  standard  had 
ever  proved  workable  in  practice.  We  only 
pulled  through  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the 
Great  War  by  suspending  it,  relying  upon 
paper  money  based  upon  the  covmtry's  pro- 
ducing capacity.  Yet  in  each  case,  before  the 
end  of  the  war,  commissions  met  to  deter- 
mine the  return  to  this  fraudulent  standard 
with  the  advent  of  peace.  Since  1844  a  long 
succession  of  crises,  culminating  in  those  of 
1914  and  1931,  were  promptly  checked  by  its 
suspension.  Indeed,  so  regular  was  their  re- 
currence that  the  sunspot  cycle  of  llVi  years 
has  been  seriously  advanced  by  some  writers 
in  explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  These 
days  we  are  off  the  gold  standard  in  the  sense 
that  paper  is  not  convertible,  yet  on  it  in  the 
sense  that,  over  and  above  the  fiduciary  issue, 
paper  must  be  backed  by  gold  in  the  Bank  of 
England  vaults  to  the  extent  of  100  percent. 
The  monetary  authorities  have  it  both  ways. 
The  chairman  of  the  Ocean  Trust  recently 
wrote  stating  that,  in  his-  opinion,  certain 
securities  would  prove  relatively  safe  invest- 
ments in  the  next  trade  depression,  and  there 
followed  a  list.  He  ought  to  know.  Needless 
to  say.  the  list  contained  the  names  of  the 
well-known  chain  and  multiple  stores  only. 

The  next  slump  may  prove  the  undoing  of 
the  present  financial  system,  which  in  Eng- 
land, as  far  as  internal  finances  are  concerned, 
has  to  stand  the  additional  strain  of  rearma- 
ment costs,  with  its  extra  imports  of  raw  ma- 
terials, leading  to  an  alarming  increase  in  our 
unfavorable  trade  balance.  This  balance  is 
assuming  much  greater  proportions  this  year 
than  it  did  during  the  1931  crisis.  On  the 
other  hand,  without  rearmament,  the  1931 
crisis  would  never  have  ended,  so  we  come 
back  to  where  we  started,  with  an  additional 
load  of  debt  and  a  decreasing  degree  of  vital- 
ity to  resist  the  next  trade  recession. 

From  an  international  point  of  view  one 
can  only  speculate  as  tc  whether  the  demo- 
cratic nations  will  be  persuaded  to  fight  to 
save  the  gold  standard,  or,  at  least,  so  as  to 
throw  a  veil  over  its  transformation  into  bol- 
shevlsm. President  Roosevelt,  when  not  en- 
gaged in  "priming  the  pump."  is  actively 
occupied  in  enlisting  American  sympathies 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe — to  fight,  if  neces- 
sary, for  democracy.  1.  e.,  for  the  gold  stand- 
ard. So  far  he  has  not  had  much  luck.  The 
United  States  is  still  strongly  isolationist. 

France,  meanwhile,  has  given  its  parlia- 
mentary talkers  a  holiday,  principally,  it  is 
said,  to  insure  a  peaceful  atmosphere  during 
the  royal  visit.  On  the  financial  front  things 
are  being  brought  into  line  with  the  city  and 
Wall  Street.  The  Bank  of  Prance  is  to  be 
allowed  to  pursue  an  open-market  policy: 
the  production  of  gold  in  the  French  colonies 
is  to  be  Increased,  etc. 

The  production  standard  of  the  totalitarian 
states  requires  peace  for  its  development. 
Given  peace  it  will  expand,  however,  at  the 
expense  of  its  rival.  Provided  it  can  acquire 
the  necessary  raw  materials,  it  fears  no  slump, 
but  it  will  fight  for  their  acqi^ipttion,  if 
obliged;  yet  the  majority  of  people  in  the 
democratic  countries  of  the  world  also  desire 
peace  fervently.  It  only  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Interests  of  International  finance 
will  be  able  to  thrust  them  into  the  holo- 
caust—July 14.  -938. 

BOLSHEVISM    AND   CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

As  suggested  in  my  article  in  The  Patriot 
of  March  24,  Czechoslovakia  has  indeed  be- 
come a  storm  center.  And  what  crocodile 
tears  have  been  shed  in  financial  circles  over 
the  poor  Czechs.  Meanwhile  an  untiring 
press  campaign  has  induced  masses  of  the 
idealistic  public  to  shed  genuine  tears  over 
"the  betrayal  of  the  Czechs."  Others  again, 
such  as  the  Socialists  and  Communists,  make 
party  capital  out  of  this  sympathy.  Finally. 
there  are  those  who  feel  acutely  a  sense  of 
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humiliation  without  perceiving  that  it  la 
essentially  a  certain  aspect  of  British  finan- 
cial policy  which  has  been  humiliated — not 
the  true  England,  still  dormant.  It  seems 
that  nothing  short  of  a  series  of  such  humil- 
iations will  awaken  the  nation  out  of  its 
apathetic  decay. 

Of  course,  the  real  object  of  the  fuss 
created  by  the  press  over  Czechoslovakia  was 
financial  and  economic.  Large  interests  lost 
heavily  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  undoubtedly 
made  up  much  leeway  during  the  crisis,  when 
gilt-edged  fell  from  100  to  91.  quickly  rlsmg 
again  to  nearly  102.  So  it  came  about  that 
the  English  people  were  mainly  pro-Czech, 
and  many  believed  war  was  imminent.  The 
papers  never  as  much  as  mentioned  the 
Pittsburgh  agreement,  signed  by  Professor 
Masaryk  (later  President  Masaryk)  in  1918. 
guaranteeing  the  Slovaks  their  own  parlia- 
ment, administration,  and  Judicature.  Yet 
the  whole  Slovak  minority  case  rests  on  this 
document,  around  which  took  place  a  series 
of  coups  and  intrigues  sufficient  to  furnish 
the  plot  of  a  first-class  detective  story.  The 
remaining  minorities  suffered  from  similar 
broken  hopes.  Neither  is  the  public  told 
that  Admiral  Kolchak's  defeat  by  the 
Bolsheviks  was  in  great  part  due  to  General 
Sirovy's  50,000  Czech  deserters,  then  fighting 
for  Russia,  betraying  their  new  cause  as  they 
had  betrayed  the  old,  by  adding  fuel  to  the 
Bolshevik  chaos  of  revolution  and  Joining 
in  the  looting  of  "White  Russian"  property. 
How  can  the  British  public  be  in  a  position 
to  form  a  sound  and  Just  opinion  on  these 
matters  from  their  press? 

Recent  events  have  resxilted  in  a  heavy  de- 
feat for  the  gold-standard  system.  Czecho- 
slovakia was  the  last  barrier  between  the 
spread  of  the  Italo-Germanlc  bloc  from 
Hamburg  to  Rumania.  At  the  moment  of 
writing,  the  awakening  to  a  new  order  of 
things  is  already  proceeding  in  Hungary  and 
Poland;  in  Rvmiania  the  temporarily  sup- 
pressed Iron  Guard  is  getting  ready  to  spring. 

Yet  the  champions  of  the  gold  standard  are 
playing  their  last  card,  the  policy  of  lending 
money  abroad.  Turkey  has  already  had  a 
loan  from  us,  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  lend 
Czechoslovakia  money.  Much  of  this  money 
will  benefit  financial  Czechs,  those  of  the  well- 
known  international  Bolshevik  outlook.  As 
deliverance  is  being  carried  out  under  Ger- 
man tutelage,  why  lend  the  Czechs  money? 
The  money  will  probably  be  lost,  and  in  that 
case,  as  usual,  the  British  taxpayer,  and  not 
the  Bank  of  England,  must  foot  the  bill.  For- 
eign loans  really  mean  sending  goods  abroad 
"on  tick."  Why  not  keep  the  goods  here  for 
our  own  people  Instead,  since  these  markets 
will  now  be  lost  to  us  in  any  case? 

The  dark  forces  of  Bolshevism,  shattered 
In  Czechoslovakia,  may  try  to  re-form  here. 
We  may  have  internal  monetary  and  indus- 
trial troubles.  It  was  given  out  by  the  Brit- 
ish Broadcasting  Co.  on  October  13.  during 
news,  that  the  Communists  had  voluntarily 
suppressed  themselves  in  Prague.  What  an 
admission  of  collusion!  What  an  error  of 
censorship!  Unfortunately,  It  is  more  than  a 
rumor  that  the  grand  orient  of  Prague  has 
merely  shifted  to  Dublin. 

We  must  be  on  our  guard.  The  democra- 
cies have  Just  staggered  from  the  verge  of 
catastrophe.  It  may  have  been  that  their 
weakness  saved  them.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  prompted  by  no  weakness  in  his  covira- 
geous  action  for  world  peace.  May  all  his  fu- 
ture policy  lae  guided  by  the  same  unselfish 
spirit  of  realism  and  leadership. — October  20. 
1938. 

IMPERIAL   PRESTIGE   AND  THE   LOAN   SYSTEM 

What  is  to  be  gathered  from  a  reading  of 
the  balance  and  loss  accotmt  of  the  British 
Empire  for  1939?  Let  us  be  frank  In  our 
Interpretations  and  not  shirk  ugly  facta  un- 
der the  pretense  of  a  false  patriotism,  remem- 
bering   that    IX    the    Empire    deserved    its 


greatness,   this   was   earned   throvigh   facing 
reality  with  a  sense  of  Justice  and  fair  play, 
which  made  the  name  of  England  universally 
honored   and    respected.    This   prestige   was 
achieved  despite  many  lapses  due  to  an  alien 
control  of  our  monetary  system.     We  usually 
suffered   the   consequences   of   these   at   the 
time.    It  Is  only  of  recent  years  that,  owing 
to  the  development   of   the   power   age   and 
other  factors,  the  debit  account  Ls  assuming 
such  dangerous  proportions.     One  such  lapse 
occurred   when   in    1773   England  took   away 
from  the  American  Colonies  their  representa- 
tive money,  commanded  that  paper  bills  of 
credit  should  cease  being  legal  tender,  and 
started   collecting  taxes  In  sliver.    This  re- 
sulted In  the  loss  of  these  Colonies  because 
there  was  an  acute  shortage  of  silver  which 
could  only  be  obtained  by  exporting  to  the 
mother  country.     When  the  Stamp  Act  re- 
quired  all   stamps   for   legal   or   commercial 
agreements  to   be   purchased    in   silver,   the 
rebellion,   for    2    years   smoldering    amid    a 
chaos  of  ruined  trade  and  lost  hopes,  burst 
forth.     The  history  books  in  the  schools  nat- 
urally tell  a  somewhat  different  story. 

Our  most  obvious  debit  balance  today 
seems  to  be  in  the  Far  East.  As  a  result  of 
consistently  supporting  Ixjlshevlsm  in  China 
our  trade  there  is  nearly  a  thing  of  the  past. 
What  remains  of  it  depends  on  the  good 
graces  of  the  Japanese,  who  occupy  the  coast 
and  the  hinterland  from  north  to  south  and 
all  of  Shanghai  except  the  foreign  conces- 
sions. .  A  few  miles  out  of  Hong  Kong  the 
railway  line  enters  Japanese  territory.  At 
the  ijeginning  of  this  war  the  press  thought 
it  expedient  to  excite  the  British  public 
against  Japan.  It  did  so  by  magnifying  so- 
called  insults  and  humiliations  to  the  flag 
Yet  now,  when  as  a  result  of  our  ceaseless 
hostility,  the  humiliation  has  Ijecome  real 
and  visible  to  any  thinking  person,  the  press 
remains  silent  on  the  subject.  Britain  and 
the  United  States  talk  of  supporting  China 
by  export  credits.  1.  e..  by  furnishing  China 
with  lorries  and  supplies  "on  tick."  But  as 
Japan  is  in  a  position  to  cut  off  this  trade, 
it  is  suggested  that  a  road  t>e  constructed 
through  China's  back  door — via  Burma. 

Our  left  wing  (and  many  members  of  the 
right,  following  the  path  of  "bolshevlsm  by 
stealth")  are  ready  to  countenance  war  In 
Europe  if  only  to  check  the  expansion  of  the 
Germano-Italian  unorthodox  money  system. 
These  people  are  true  champions  of  Jewish 
control  by  means  of  the  gold  standard.  But 
how  are  we  to  stop  the  approaching  adhesion 
to  the  reljel  system  of  the  Ukraine  with  its 
wealth  of  corn  lands?  And  why  should  we 
wish  to  stop  it?  The  press  may  work  us  up 
with  atrocity  tales  similar  to  those  poured 
forth  during  the  Czech  crisis.  But  if  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Ukraine,  with  German  back- 
ing, wish  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Soviet, 
geography  would  be  as  unkind  to  Franco- 
British  intervention  as  it  proved  in  the  case 
of  Czechoslovakia.  The  question  of  the  col- 
onies is  In  German  eyes  of  secondary  Im- 
portance to  that  of  the  control  of  the  great 
European  corridor.  As  Germany  will  neither 
invade  France  nor  attack  England  (and  does 
not  need  to)  the  final  question  Is:  Where  are 
our  armies  to  fight?  Apart  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, there  appears  to  be  no  possible  battle 
arena.  And  in  this  region  our  hypocritical 
policy  of  nonintervention  only  prolongs  the 
suffering  of  the  Spanish  people  by  retarding 
Franco's  Inevitable  victory. 

Finally,  as  forecast  in  my  article  of  Octoljer 
20  last,  loans  to  the  Balkan  states  do  not  seem 
to  be  preserving  ovtt  export  system.  The 
money  loaned  to  Czechoslovakia  may  be  \ise- 
ful  to  Germany,  but  the  Rumanian  loan  sup- 
ported by  our  purchase  of  300.000  tons  of 
wheat  from  that  country  (which  could 
equally  well  have  been  imported  from  Can- 
ada), failed  to  secure  a  £2,000,000  order  for 
wheat  silos.  The  German  and  Swlsa  tendera 
were  accepted  instead.    Indeed,  the  general 
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break-down  of  the  money  mechanism  Is  be- 
coming more  evident  In  the  precarious  posi- 
tion or  our  hospitals  and  railways.  The  un- 
employment fund  may  soon  be  in  debt  again. 
It  Is  in  debt  already  if  past  loans  are  put 
against  Its  assets.  Budget  tightness  may  re- 
fuJt  in  the  risky  method  of  further  borrowing 
In  England  and  the  United  States  rather  than 
further  taxation.  President  Roosevelt's  "wise 
decision  to  abandon  aU  idea  of  balancing  the 
Budget  and  to  borrow  boldly  for  public 
works."  as  described,  would  usually  be  con- 
demned as  unsound  finance  were  it  not  inex- 
pedient to  do  so.  The  pound  sterling  Is 
•"weakening  as  a  result  of  world  events  leading 
to  the  fall  in  exports.  Inflation  Is  whis- 
pered— printing  more  money  against  oxu:  gold 
reserves.  But  one  cannot  eat  gold.  Thus 
more  food  import*  would  be  required  to  feed 
the  armament  workers. 

I  have  little  space  left  in  which  to  describe 
the  empire's  credit  assets,  but  this  is  not 
because  they  are  not  great.  They  are  im- 
mense, of  course.  But  their  proper  utilization 
requires  a  searching  out  of  hearts.  The  alien 
flood  to  these  shores  tends  to  spread  a  hatred 
of  Germany  here.  But  since  many  from 
Germany  find  employment  at  the  expense  of 
the  English,  it  serves  to  awaken  an  active 
interest  in  the  question  such  as  nothing  short 
of  personal  suffering  appears  to  be  able  to 
accomplish.  The  talk  of  the  "terrible  anti- 
Semites"  pales  before  the  invective  of  the 
dispoesessed  ones,  whose  entire  conception 
of  this  question  was  based  hitherto  on  al- 
leged persecution.  Leaders  are  needed  to 
canalise  this  growing  sentiment;  to  pre- 
vent real  persecution;  and  intelligently  to 
direct  these  forces  toward  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  world's  ills.  This  means  in  the 
first  place  a  break  away  from  Wall  Street, 
of  which  the  British  Empire  is  at  pres- 
ent but  an  annex.  It  means  an  alinement 
of  our  resources  with  and  not  against  the 
shape  of  things  to  come,  since  there  are 
changes  at  hand  greater  than  any.  probably, 
which  have  marked  the  course  of  the  last 
2.000  years.  Bolshevism  or  nationalism? 
There  is  no  third  choice.  Our  adherence  to 
the  latter  policy  would  be  decisive  for 
peace.— January  19,  1939. 

TH«    MONrr    8TK0CCLE  rOR    THX   SOTTL   OF   SPAIN 

The  entry  of  Franco's  victorious  troops  Into 
Barcelona  has  broken  the  back  of  the  "red" 
Government  of  Spain.    The  struggle  Is  over, 
bar  the  shouting.     There  only   remain  the 
conditions  for  recognizing  the  new  Nationalist 
regime     The  new  order  in  Spain  is  about  to 
be  set  up  in  the  midst  of  a  divided  world. 
On   the   one  hand,   the   totalitarian   powers 
sincerely  rejoice  in  the  victory  of  this  Spanish 
form  of   national   socialism,  whilst,   on   the 
other,  the  democracies  can  never  really  bestow 
more  than  a  grudging  approval  of  these  recent 
rebels  as  the  new  masters  of   Spain.     The 
democracies   have   to   make    the    best   of    a 
bad  Job.  and  well  must  the  Spaniards  know 
It.    As  is  to  be  expected,  a  conflict  Is  taking 
place — on   a   vital    financial    Issufr— between 
two  groups  of  nations  for  the  privilege  of 
enlisting  Franco  Spain  on  their  side. 

In  the  Patriot  of  March  18,  1937.  I  de- 
scribed how  the  money  power  based  on  gold 
was  about  to  be  seriously  challenged,  for  the 
first  time  since  Napoleonic  days,  by  the  rise 
of  the  Italo-Germanlc  monetary  system  in 
Europe.  I  said  then:  "It  also  marks  the 
danger  sign  of  an  open  divergence  between 
two  schools  of  economic  thought — the  old 
and  the  new."  I  based  this  article  partly 
on  an  Instinctive  knowledge  of  the  workings 
of  the  economic  system  in  Germany,  when 
actual  statistics  were  unobtainable.  But  de- 
cisive confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  Ger- 
man currency  was  backed  by  production  and 
not  by  vaults  full  of  gold  came  with  Hitler's 
speech  to  the  Reichstag  at  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary 1937.  It  will  bs  remembered  that  Italy 
took  the  same  step  during  her  Abyssinian 
crisis,  while  Japan  has  alao  been  a  financial 


rebel  for  some  years.    Fierce  economic  war- 
fare has  continued  between  the  two  groups 
ever  since.    And  the  truth  is  slowly  emerg- 
ing that,  in  spite  of  the  infinitely  superior 
resources  in   the   hands   of  the   democratic 
group,   the   sun  of  orthodox  finance  which 
controls  them  Is  setting  in  a  glare  of  angry 
red.    Of  all  the  democracies  England  is  the 
most    vulnerable    because   she    cannot   feed 
herself.    In  the  long  run.  her  Imports  (two- 
thirds  of  which  are  foodstuffs)  must  be  paid 
for  by  exports,  or  else  by  an  outflow  of  gold. 
In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  which  re- 
fuses to  take  many  goods  from  vis,  our  adverse 
balance  of  trade  for  1938  was  in  the  nature 
of   £70.000,000   sterling,    including   reexports 
from  Britain  of  colonial  produce.    As  far  as 
Britain  is  concerned,  the  gold  payments  to 
the  United  States  are  so  continuous  that  In 
recent   months   freshly   mined   gold   is   ear- 
marked in  South  Africa  for  the  former  coun- 
try, and  Is  not  shipped  to  England  at  all. 
It  is,  therefore,   all  the  more   essential  for 
England   to    increase   her   exports   to   other 
countries  not  having  the  whip-hand  of  us. 
as  has  the  United  States,  upon   whom  we 
depend  for  necessary   supplies  of  foodstuffs 
and  oil.    But  In  order  to  export  we  must  lend 
abroad,  and  borrow  Is  Just  what  these  flnan- 
cial  "rebels"  refuse  to  do. 

Now,  how  does  all  this  affect  General  Fran- 
co's position  In  Spain?  At  the  present  mo- 
ment Franco  has  practically  no  gold.  The 
gold  stock  of  the  former  Spanish  Government 
must  have  been  greatly  reduced  In  paying  for 
war  materials,  food.  etc..  from  abroad.  The 
democracies  would  like  to  export  to  Spain 
and  loan  money  with  which  to  pay.  But 
If  Franco  accedes  to  this  plan  he  Immediately 
reenters  the  arena  v-f  international  finance 
with  its  system  of  Irreparable  debts  and  Its 
gangs  of  middlemen,  which  would  Involve 
his  country  in  economic  misery  and  eventual 
revolution.  Should  he.  on  the  other  hand, 
throw  in  his  lot  with  the  totalitarian  group, 
he  could  nrint  money  based  upon  Spanish 
production  (and  Spain  Is  on  the  whole  fairly 
self-sufficient),  exchanging  any  excess  for 
necessary  Imports  from  Germany,  Italy,  and 
all  those  countries  In  southeastern  Europe 
contained  in  their  economic  orbit.  Such  a 
choice  would  free  his  country  from  the  ham- 
pering incubus  of  so-called  orthodox  finance. 
Goods  could  be  bought  and  produced  more 
cheaply.  Ever-Increasing  production  would 
be  balanced  by  Increasing  supplies  of  money. 
And  Spain  would  not  get  iato  debt. 

Remem'^ering  that  General  Franco  Is  a 
patriotic  Spaniard,  It  Is  certain  what  his 
decision  must  be.  We  should  not  be  fooled 
by  newspaper  talk.  The  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  one  single  German  or  Italian 
soldier  remains  In  Spain  at  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities is  beside  the  point.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  in  the  field  of  economics,  as  on  the 
field  of  battle,  the  new  Spain  will  cooperate 
with  those  nations  whose  policy  combines 
realism  with  ideals. 

In  the  event  of  the  democracies  being  used 
in  a  desperate  attempt  to  save  the  domina- 
tion of  the  gold-owners  by  warring  upon 
the  totalitarian  powers,  we  must  face  the 
prospect  of  a  hostile  Spain  commanding  the 
entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  Its  ports  a 
haven  for  the  lurking  submarine.  Its  guns 
trained  upon  Gibraltar.— March  9,  1939. 

MONTT  AND  CONSCRIPTION 

As  long  as  England  and  the  other  democra- 
cies obey  the  dictates  of  international  finance. 
It  Is  difficvilt  to  see  how  conscription  In  this 
country  can  be  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 
In  the  last  war  we  had  a  great  navy  and,  at 
the  end,  a  considerable  army  as  well.  As  a  re- 
svilt  the  Income  tax  went  up  from  Is.  2d.  to 
6s.  In  the  poimd.  Furthermore,  from  the  out- 
set .he  Government  allowed  the  banks  to 
declare  a  moratorium  and  printed  Treasury 
notes  against  production.  Now  we  are  well 
on  the  way  to  having  a  great  navy  and  a 
great  air  force;  Income  tax  Is  &s.  ed.  In  the 


pound,  we  are  having  budgets  little  short  of 
£1,400,000,000.  and  on  top  of  this  it  Is  pro- 
posed to  raise  a  large  army,  which  is  the  most 
expensive  of  the  three  services,  in  view  of  the 
numbers  of  men  serving  in  its  ranks.    There 
remains   of  course,  it  will  be  said,  the  same 
loophole  as  in  1914.  namely,  the  unleashing 
of  our  productive  power  by  printing   paper 
money.     However,  there  are  several  reasons 
why  this  method  cannot  so  easily  be  resorted 
to  now  as  it  was  then.    In  the  first  place,  we 
are  not  yet  at  war,  and  international  finance 
has,  up  till  these  days,  regarded  war  as  the 
only  excuse  for  Indulging  in  such  unorthodox 
actions.     And.  in  the  second,  ever  since  re- 
armament started  in  1935,  our  available  pro- 
ductive capacity  has  actually  been  tapped  to 
a  greater  extent  than  many  realize.    In  1935 
the  note  Issue  was  £400,000,000;   now   It  is 
nearly    £500,000,000.      Unless    prices    rise,    a 
greater  amount  of  money  In  circulation  en- 
tails a  greater  demand  for  goods,  chiefly  food, 
on  the  part  of  workers  engaged  in  the  variouf 
war  industries.    Many  of  these  goods,  as  wel? 
as  raw  materials  for  rearmament,  must  bs 
Imported. 

It  Is  here  that  difficulties  begin,  since  these 
Imports  must  be  paid  for  by  exports,  or  else 
a  drain  of  gold  sets  In  from  these  shores  west- 
ward across  the  Atlantic.     This  Is  a  danger 
sign   that  we   are   overtaxing  our  resources, 
precariously  limited  by  a  money  system  di- 
vorced from  reality;  It  is  a  sign  of  a  decaying 
agriculture.    Moreover,  there  is  an  Increasing 
tendency  for  our  export  markets  to  dry  up. 
An   unfavorable   balance   of   trade   causes   a 
weakness  In  the  pound,  which  has  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  exchange  equalization  fund  off- 
setting the  panic  sellers  of  pounds  and  the 
speculators  in  dollars  by  buying  dollars  with 
gold      This  gold   in  due  course  crosses  the 
Atlantic  to  Increase  the  £3,500,000,000-odd  in 
United  States  bank  vaults  and  at  Fort  Knox, 
where  more  than  half  the  world's  monetary 
gold  supply  is  to  be  found.    But  It  must  be 
purchased  by  the  United  States  Treasury  at 
the  prevailing  high  market  price  of  $35  per 
flne   ounce.     The  American   authorities  dis- 
courage the  importation  of  goods  as  much  as 
they  can  on  account  of  enormous  unemploy- 
ment figures.    So  they  are  left  with  no  pay- 
ment  for  all   the    goods   they   send   abroad 
(which  goods  the  people  are  too  poor  to  buy 
themselves),  but  vavilts  full  of  gold,  which, 
in  the  event  of  Europe's  changing  its  money 
system,    will   become   useless   except   as   raw 
material  for  ornaments  or  dentistry.    In  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why 
the  rumor  got  about  last  autumn  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  invited  Herr  Hitler  and  Slgnor 
Mussolini  to  meet  him  at  sea  or  on  some  neu- 
tral island  in  order  to  learn  the  minimum 
terms  which  the  dictators  would  want  before 
pledging  lasting  peace. 

Thus  the  whole  question  of  whether  we  can 
afford  a  large  Army  really  resolves  Itself  Into 
whether  we  can  greatly  expand  our  Imports  of 
food  and  other  materials  without  further  in- 
creasing our  unfa"orable  trade  balance.  This 
obviously  we  cannot  do. 

And  so.  as  usual  in  all  these  arguments,  the 
bases  of  which  are  sunk  in  the  morass  created 
by  the  International  money  power,  the  an- 
swer Is  to  be  found  In  the  action  of  the 
United  States,  because,  as  has  been  explained, 
this  Is  the  country  which  bleeds  us  of  gold 
and  supplies  us  with  most  of  our  needed 
commodities.  Were  the  Americans  seriously 
to  consider  the  advantages  of  providing  xis 
"on  tick"  with  the  necessary  materials  In 
order  that  we  might  raise  a  great  army  (which 
might  never  be  required,  even  In  case  of  war, 
owing  to  the  Inaccessibility  of  the  battle 
area)  they  might  render  the  world  safer  for 
democracy  and  for  the  money  p>ower,  but  at 
the  certainty  of  still  further  increasing  our 
debt  to  them,  which  the  present  money  sys- 
tem renders  Irrepayable,  since  a  "cash  and 
carry"  system  would  be  useless  to  us.  This 
question  throws  us  back  on  American  poli- 
tics— whether    the    citizens    of    the    United 
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states  really  love  the  European  democracies 
and  hate  Germany  and  Italy  enough  to  be 
willing  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  neces- 
sary goods,  the  debt  for  which  they  know  full 
well  must  remain,  like  the  last  American  war 
debt,  unpaid;  whether,  and  to  what  extent, 
propaganda  can  change  their  policy  of  isola- 
tion to  one  of  active  support.  This  problem, 
like  the  Hampton  court  maze,  winds  round 
Itself,  doubling  back  to  its  source.  Yet  it 
must  be  faced  if  we  are  to  have  a  large  army, 
a  still  more  enormous  Budget,  a  still  more 
swollen  currency,  with  fixed  prices  and  ex- 
panded Imports.  And  all  this  to  defeat  the 
system  of  exchanging  goods  by  barter  against 
other  types  of  goods,  now  being  enjoyed  by 
the  totalitarian  powers  In  England  the  cost 
cf  maintenance  of  a  motorcar  Is  going  up, 
but  since  the  "rape"  of  Czechoslovakia  a 
Czech  no  longer  has  to  pay  a  45  percent  tariff 
on  motorcars  which  come  from  Germany,  his 
natural  market. 

Money  Is  the  supreme  arbiter  of  politics. 
By  a  study  of  it  much  that  is  happening  has 
been  foretold  in  this  series  of  articles,  such 
as  the  policy  to  be  adopted  by  nationalist 
Spain  of  supporting  the  Axis  Powers.  We 
now  approach  the  crisis  season.  Herr  Hitler 
and  Slgnor  Mussolini  are  periodically  held  up 
as  bogles  to  Insure  Immense  profits  to  specu- 
lators. Each  panic  sweeping  the  world's 
stock  exchanges  puts  millions  into  these  peo- 
ple's pockets,  while  the  democratic  system 
permitting  this  robbery  slowly  slides  into  the 
abyss  as  Its  money  system  totters.  Are  we  to 
be  used  In  an  attempt  to  rescue  this  system, 
or  to  transform  it  Into  bolshevlsm  by  engag- 
ing In  a  fratricidal  strife  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"Washington-Moscow"  axis?  Or  will  this 
great  empire  be  saved  In  time  as  the  result  of 
learning  through  suffering?  What  Is  certain 
is  that  many  more  so-called  surprises  are  in 
Btore  for  the  democratic  nations,  brought 
about  by  the  military  might  of  those  powers 
engaged  In  protecting  their  new  finance  from 
strangulation  by  a  foreign  loan  policy  (May 
25,  1939). 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  HER- 
ALD TRIBUNE 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  the  issue  of  March  8. 
1941.  entitled  "Unity  Is  Winning." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  March 
8,  19411 

UNTTT   IS   WINNING 

The  voting  which  took  place  In  the  Senate 
yesterday  gave  heartening  testimony  to  the 
trend  toward  national  lonity  which  has  been 
mounting  In  Congress  and  In  the  Nation. 
The  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Isolationist 
amendments  will  come  as  a  disturbing  shock 
to  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  leaders  who  had  been 


hopeful  of  facing  a  divided  and  weakened 
America. 

While  voting  down  the  extremist  measures, 
the  Senate  did  a  good  deal  to  meet  criticisms 
which  have  been  leveled  at  the  bill  as  origi- 
nally submitted.  The  revised  Ellender 
amendment  Is.  In  our  Judgment,  a  satisfac- 
tory compromise  of  a  diflScult  problem.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  somewhat  dubious  provision  for 
the  termination  of  the  bill  by  joint  resolu- 
tion Is  buttressed  by  the  restraint  upon  ap- 
propriations. We  are  glad  to  recognize  the 
increased  reasonableness  of  the  administra- 
tion's attitude  toward  its  critics.  The  result 
is  already,  as  Senator  Lodge  observed,  a  much 
improved  measure. 

There  is  thus  good  prospect  that  the  period 
alike  of  high-handed  support  and  of  hysteri- 
cal opposition  will  now  end  swiftly  in  a  spirit 
of  mutual  forbesaance.  The  result^  will  not 
be  a  perfect  act.  But  It  seems  likely  to  be 
one  upon  which  all  patriotic  Americans,  not 
blinded  by  old  prejudices  of  Isolationism,  can 
unite.  A  unanimous  vote  Is  doubtless  out  of 
the  question.  But  the  fullest  debate  having 
been  held  and  the  bill  having  been  much 
bettered,  there  are  the  strongest  reasons  why 
every  Senator  who  can  conscientiously  resolve 
his  hesitations  in  favor  of  a  final  aflOrmative 
should  so  cast  his  vote. 

Whether  the  consequences  will  spell  peace 
or  war  no  man  can  predict.  But  at  least  Con- 
gress will  have  done  Its  best,  first,  to  preserve 
the  peace  and,  failing  that,  to  strengthen  the 
defenses  of  the  country  to  the  limit.  If  Its 
Members  can  express  the  national  will  to 
unity  through  adopting  this  vital  measure 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  they  will 
hearten  the  whole  democratic  world  and  issue 
a  dismaying  challenge  to  the  dictators. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH, 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by 
me  on  February  20,  1941,  on  the  lend- 
lease  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

America  does  not  shrink  from  war.  despite 
Its  horrors.  If  It  be  a  war  of  defense  and. self- 
preservation.  Our  whole  history  proves  that. 
But  America  ardently  and  hopefully  desires — 
aye  demands — today  more  than  ever.  In  the 
light  of  the  bitter  lessons  of  the  previous 
World  War,  that  we  stay  out  of  the  present 
European  war  and  all  wars  unless  we  are 
attacked. 

Yet  today  we  are  proceeding  to  fix  a  course 
of  action  vitally  affecting  our  peace,  our  liv- 
ing standards,  our  domestic  and  foreign 
policies,  upon  speculation,  sentiment  and 
hysterical  fear. 

It  is  not  the  task  of  democratic  govern- 
ments to  regulate  the  affairs  of  other  peoples 
or  their  governments.  We  have  no  respon- 
sibility beyond  our  own  shores,  or  In  any 


other  part  of  the  world,  where  we  do  not  have 
absolute  freedom  of  action.  When  a  nation 
surrenders  to  another  the  power  of  Initiative 
and  the  control  of  Us  policies,  especially 
policies  that  relate  to  peace  or  war,  that 
nation  surrenders  control  over  Its  own 
destiny. 

On  every  side  we  witness  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  create  the  belief  that  the  present 
war  In  Europe  Is  our  war,  that  Britain  Is 
fighlng  our  flight,  that  If  we  do  not  go  to  her 
aid  with  everything  we  have,  and  if  worse 
comes  to  worst,  assume  and  carry  on  the 
war  against  the  totalitarian  states  In  Europe 
and  (>erhaps  against  Japan,  America  will  be 
encircled.  Invaded  and  conquered.  This  Is 
a  cruel  and  monstrovis  delusion.  It  Is  a 
deliberate,  carefully  planned  move  to  turn 
Americans  from  the  paths  of  peace  and  In- 
volve our  country  In  the  Eiuopean  conflict. 
It  Is  an  effort,  apparently  succeeding,  to 
have  America  forget  her  own  Interests,  safety 
and  security.  In  order  to  participate  in  a 
world  cataclysm  on  the  side  of  the  European 
nation  with  whom  we  have  strong  attach- 
ments springing  from  blood  and  culture  and 
who  are  closely  bound  to  us  by  many  ties. 

What,  then.  Is  the  reason  for  the  present 
drive  toward  war?  It  Is  because  our  Nation 
is  embarking  upon  a  new  policy — is  under- 
taking to  accept  political  and  military  obli- 
gations In  other  parts  of  the  world;  because 
those  who  seek  to  create  the  notion  that  this 
Is  our  war,  are  forgetting  the  experience  of 
the  past,  distorting  or  exaggerating  the  mean- 
ing of  present  facts,  striving  to  lead  our  Na- 
tion to  make  Its  decisions  of  peace  and  war 
upon  speculative  guesses. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  pressure  and 
specious  propaganda  to  bring  about  our  In- 
tervention, I  firmly  believe  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  share  the  belief  that 
our  security,  our  freedom,  our  future  now 
as  In  the  past",  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
oiu'selves  and  our  own  defenses,  and  are 
not  dependent  upon  our  participation  In  the 
age-long  quarrels  and  wars  of  other  nations. 
Americans  should  be  made  to  understand 
that  there  Is  no  guaranty  of  peace  lor  our 
country  now.  nor  will  there  be  any  guaranty 
of  lasting  peace  at  the  end  of  the  present 
war  In  Europe,  unless  we  make  ourselves  im- 
pregnable against  any  aggressor  or  combina- 
tion of  aggressors  In  the  world. 

I  am  utterly  opposed  to  the  so-called 
lease-lend -sale  or  give-away  blU  now  before 
the  Congress.  This  bill,  impliedly  or  ex- 
pressly, notifies  the  belligerent  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  both  those  with  whom  we 
sympathize  and  those  whose  defeat  we  hope 
for,  that  we  are  going  to  participate  In  their 
war  and  that  we  intend  through  governmen- 
tal activities  to  stand  behind  England,  China, 
Greece,  and  even  Russia  or  any  other  gov- 
ernment that  becomes  allied  with  Great 
Britain  In  their  efforts  to  conquer  the  Axis 
Powers,  however  long  the  struggle  may  take, 
whatever  the  cost  may  be,  whatever  the 
sacrifices  and  sufferings  that  Americans  must 
endure. 

To  my  mind  such  a  policy  la  suicidal — de- 
liberate and  premeditated.  It  Is  a  complete 
departure  from  any  resolute  course  to  main- 
tain continued  peace  for  the  American  people. 
The  state  of  mind  of  the  advocates  of  such 
a  policy  Is  the  result  of  emotion  with  blind 
disregard  of  what  we  are  undertaking.  I 
repeat,  the  frightful  and  overwhelming  social, 
economic,  and  financial  consequences  seem 
to  be  completely  disregarded  and  our  emo- 
tions alone  are  directing  this  Nation  toward 
war. 

Have  you  observed  In  all  the  discussions  of 
this  bill  that  scarcely  a  word  of  alarm  or 
fear  concerning  the  future  consequences  to 
America  has  been  spoken  by  those  who  urge 
this  measure?  No  picture  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people  of  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  The  terrifying  consequences  of 
•  wrong  step  are   veUcd  from  the  public. 
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There  la.  of  course,  the  propaganda  of  fear— 
the  poesibUlty  of  a  Hitler  Invasion  of  Amer- 
ica—the same  propaganda  that  Is  found  to- 
day m  the  press  of  Japan,  that  the  United 
Butea  la  going  to  Invade  Japan  and  bomb 
Its  cities. 

It  is  affection  fr.r  and  hatred  toward  cer- 
tain naUons  and  their  leaders  and  without 
conaideratlon  of  our  own  safety  that  has 
prompted  this  legislation  and  has  step  by 
step  led  to  the  position  In  which  America 
finds  Itself  today. 

My  fellow  citizens,  the  danger  to  America 
at  the  present  time  does  not  lie  in  Europe. 
Real  and  immediate  danger  to  America  lies 
In  Improper  guidance  of  our  people— the 
danger  of  following  the  Impulses  of  our 
hearts  Instead  of  the  dictates  of  reason. 
Even  the  untold  sufferings  of  millions  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  should  not  send  tis 
hunting  for  machine  gims  and  other  wea- 
pons of  war  until  we  know  that  something 
will  evolve  from  that  tragic  cataclysm  which 
will  maintain  and  strengthen  our  freedom 
and  preserve  oiu  Institutions.  There  Is  no 
evidence  before  us  to  Justify  this.  But  this 
does  not  mean  we  should  not  prepare  our- 
selves against  such  a  possibility.  It  does 
mean  that  we  should  not  bring  war  to  our- 
selves because  of  a  suspicion,  a  possibility, 
or  a  chance  that  we  may  be  attacked. 

There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  underlying  the 
war-provoking  policies  of  this  bill,  a  com- 
^^plete  lack  of  a  positive  and  unalterable  de- 
termination to  safeguard  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans, to  conserve  our  own  military  defenses, 
or  contribute  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
to  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  Nation. 
Frankly,  is  not  America  today  thinking  too 
much  of  sacrificing  and  dying  lor  the  ad- 
Joistment  of  wrongs  elsewhere  and  thinking 
too  little  of  the  resviltlng  destruction  of  our 
own  freedom? 

Even  before  the  present  bfll  was  under 
consideration,  Members  of  the  Congress  were 
vehemently  calling  attention  to  the  precari- 
ous economic  precipice  which  confronts 
America.  Today  these  same  voices  are  silent 
and  we  hear  no  protest  to  the  effect  that 
war  and  its  gigantic  costs  would  bring  about 
our  economic  ruin  quicker  than  any  one 
thing,  or  any  protests  as  to  the  consequences 
of  It  all.  namely,  the  substitution  of  a  type 
of  government  that  we  claim  to  abhor. 

The  real  and  vital  question  before  the 
Nation,  as. I  see  it.  Involves,  however  apF>eal- 
Ing  the  cause  may  be,  more  than  aid  to 
Britain,  or  even  support  of  the  British  war 
jwhcy  America's  problem  Is  this:  Are  we  to 
defend  our  freedom  in  our  own  Western 
Hemisphere,  or  are  we  to  adopt  In  effect 
•  policy  of  relying  upon  other  nations  In 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  for  our  own 
preservation? 

Let  us  now  ask  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
A  few  questions:  Have  you  given  serious  and 
real  consideration  to  the  fact  that  the  bill 
takes  us  into  a  war  In  Europe  for  which  con- 
fessedly we  are  not  prepared?  Have  you.  who 
are  urging  our  Intervention,  faced  the  fact 
that  England  may  faU?  If  this  should  hap- 
pen. America  shall  have  lost  the  war,  vessels. 
planes,  weapons,  and  mimltlons  delivered  by 
our  Government  out  of  Its  own  arsenals.  Its 
own  defense  protection,  at  the  cost  of  weak- 
ening our  national  defense.  If  that  happens, 
America  may  end  its  European  war  adventure 
In  a  war  between  two  enemies — one  in  the 
Atlantic  and  one  In  the  Pacific— neither  of 
whom  has  attacked  us  or  committed  any 
overt  act  to  this  date  that  would  Indicate 
they  Intend  to  make  war  upon  us. 

Another  question:  If  America  now  gives 
her  all  for  the  aid  of  Britain  Instead  of  keep- 
tog  It  selfishly,  if  you  please,  to  defend  our- 
■elves  against  Invasion,  how  are  we  to  re- 
move and  desuoy  the  objectionable  doc- 
trines and  supermllltary  power  of  the  Nazis 
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and  Fascists  unless  we  land  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  with  armed  forces? 

If  Britain  successfully  resists,  as  all  Ameri- 
cans desire,  are  we  going  to  undertake  the 
Job  of  removing  Hitler  and  his  allies  from 
Europe  and  restoring  the  enslaved  peoples  of 
Europe  to  freedom,  or  will  we  leave  It  to 
England  alone  to  do  so? 

Again.  If  peace  resvilts  with  the  side  with 
which  America  sympathizes  and  supports, 
would  America  be  expected  to  stay  In  Europe 
or  Asia  to  police  them?  Shall  we  leave  the 
terms  of  peace  to  Europe  and  come  back 
home,  ready  to  send  our  men  to  guard  it 
when  something  goes  wrong  In  the  future? 
Not  one  of  these  stupendous  possibilities 
Is  mentioned  or  even  offered  to  be  considered 
by  those  who  wo\ild  give  America  to  save  the 
world. 

The  Indifference  to  the  awful  consequences 
of  the  course  we  are  pursuing  would  be 
puerile  If  It  were  not  so  tragic. 

Brlefiy  stated,  the  argument  advanced  In 
favor  of  the  bill  and  the  course  of  action 
contemplated  bolls  down  to  the  single  prop- 
osition "Let's  take  steps  to  save  the  British 
Empire  and  If  we  do  this  we  will  save  the 
American  way  of  life."  My  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, we  have  dared  for  150  years  to  protect 
and  defend  alone  the  American  way  of  life. 
We  did  It  when  we  were  small  In  numbers 
and  poor,  without  substantial  material  re- 
sources. Now  we  are  130,000.000  people,  the 
richest  Nation  on  the  earth,  with  an  Indus- 
trial power  equal  to  that  of  all  Europe  com- 
bined, and  yet  because  a  war-mad  man 
named  Hitler  has  come  to  power  In  Europe 
we  are  afraid  to  stand  alone. 

Some  other  Americans  today  urge  that 
we  should  become  an  ally  with  those  who  are 
fighting  aggressors  In  other  parts  of  the 
world,  without  ova  fighting  such  aggressors. 
Proclaiming  the  European  war  Is  America's 
war,  they  Insist  that  we  take  no  part  In  It 
with  our  manpower,  yet  they  expect  that 
Britain  shall  not  negotiate  any  peace  which 
would  not  be  satisfactory  to  us.  Why  this 
lack  of  frankness  with  the  American  people? 
The  lease-lend  bill  is  not  for  the  defense 
or  protection  of  America.  It  spells  disaster 
and  ruin  to  all  that  Americans  hold  dear. 
It  must  be  killed  before  It  destroys  America. 
The  hatreds,  the  Injustices,  the  selfish- 
ness, the  greed,  and  the  wars  that  saturate 
the  history  of  Europe,  that  have  destroyed 
Its  economic  life  and  have  sent  from  Europe 
to  America  In  search  of  freedom,  millions  of 
the  forefathers  of  those  who  are  now  listen- 
ing to  me.  should  be  avoided  by  us  today 
Just  as  our  forefathers  so  emphatically  couii- 
seled  us  In  years  gone  by. 


As  We  See  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Saturday,  March  8  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13),  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  MIAMI   (FLA.)   HERALD 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Miami  Herald  of  March  2,  1941,  en- 
UUed  "As  We  See  It." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  of  March  2, 
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AS  wc  SEE  rr 

It  Is  exceedingly  unpopular  these  days  to 
write  anything  that  savors  of  disagreement 
with  the  Great  White  Father  and  his  strange 
assortment  of  world  reformers  who  are  now 
tvirning  Washington  into  a  glorified  grand 
hotel  of  international  Intrigue  and  national 

deception. 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  still  our  privilege  to  set 
down  the  truth  as  we  see  it  though  the  ob- 
structors of  freedom  of  the  press   and   the 
undercover  wire  tappers  are  even  now  hard 
at  work  to  see  that  "certain  Important  in- 
formation" never  reaches  the  general  public. 
Freedom  of  the  air  never  really  existed.     A 
news  commentator  who  speaks  out  of  turn 
ultimately  gets  the  word  via  his  sponsor  that 
his   remarks   are   harming   the   sale   of   the 
product  he  is  supposed  to  popularize  and  a 
mere  station  owner  who  dared  to  be  so  brash 
as  to  express  his  opinion  of  anything  more 
Important  than  an  umpire's  decision  would 
soon  find  himself  without  a  license  to  operate. 
Thanks  to  the  press,  however,  the  general 
public  learns  that  the  soldiers  In  our  own 
cantonments  could   use  some  of  the  "bun- 
dles"   we    are    daily    sending    abroad;    that 
Members  of  Congress  who  talk  about  "all- 
out  aid  short  of  war"  really  mean  war;  that 
In  return  for  provisioning  the  50  destroyers 
sent  to  England  with  every  possible  creature 
comfort,  we  are  now  enjoying  the  "privilege" 
of  being  held  up  In  Bermuda,  Newfoundland, 
and  other  outposts  of  the  British  Empire  by 
selfish,   greedy   landowners   who   insist   that 
Uncle    Sam   must   pay   their   price   for   the 
ground  we  need  to  establish  naval  and  mili- 
tary bases;  that  provisions  of  the  lend-lease 
bill  are  actually  In  effect  even  though  the  bill 
has  not  as  yet  been  approved  by  Congress; 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  make  Individual 
sacrifices  while  "refugees"  from  a  dozen  lands 
saunter   about   the    smart    gathering    places 
in  New  York,  Miami  Beach,  and  Palm  Beach 
wearing  enough  Jewels  to  equip  half  a  dozen 
base  hospitals  In  beleaguered  England;  that 
anyone  who  even   dares   question   the  pro- 
priety of  any  move  made  by  this  administra- 
tion is  Immediately   made  the  target  for  a 
smear  campaign;    that  the  most  vociferous 
shouters  for  war  have  given  no  visible  evi- 
dence of  their  burning  desire  to  rush  to  the 
colors;  that  ther^  is  confusion  on  every  hand 
In  our  preparations  for  defense;   that  labor 
Is  gradually  playing  Into  the  hands  of  those 
who  would  like  to  see  It  regulated  entirely 
by  governmental  edict;   that  few  of  our  so- 
called  statesmen  have  the  courage  to  advo- 
cate the  only  form  of  national  tax  that  will 
ever  enable  us  to  balance  our  Budget  for  nor- 
mal   governmental    operations — a    national 
manufacturers'    sales    tax    payable    at    the 
source;  that  as  a  people  we  should  be  con- 
stantly  on  the  alert  against  infringements 
of  civil  liberties  and  our  Inalienable  rights 
which  are  more  In  Jeopardy  today  than  ever 
before  In  the  history  of  our  Republic  and 
that   under   the   camoufiage   of   "preserving 
democracy,"    our  legislators   at   Washington 
are  today  preparing  to  pass  a  bill,  ironically 
numbered    1776.  which,   when   in  complete 
operation,  will  drive  a  knife  thrust  through 
the  very  heart  of  democracy  itself. 

These  things,  and  more,  a  vital  and  coura- 
geous press  can  reveal.  Unfortunately  for  the 
ultimate  welfare  of  this  Nation,  too  few  of 
them  are  meeting  that  responsibility.  It  is 
far  easier  to  ride  along  with  the  popular  cur- 
rent of  the  moment  because  such  a  procedure 
offends  fewer  readers  and  Is  less  likely  to 
affect  the  cash  register  adverse' y. 

And  so  It  is  with  p>eople.  Not  enough  of 
them    do    their    own    reasoning.      Straight 
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tlihiklng  comes  only  from  a  background  ob- 
tained through  study  and  work. 

It  Is  much  simpler  and  :&t  less  troublesome 
to  ran  with  the  crowd;  to  let  someone  else 
think  for  you.  Perhaps  that  explains  the 
deluge  of  maudlin  patriotism  to  which  aU  ol 
us  have  been  subjected  in  the  last  few 
months.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
to  attend  even  a  movie  without  having  one's 
intelligence  insulted  by  such  obvious  propa- 
ganda and  flag  waving  tliat  anyone  with  an 
I.  Q.  approaching  nonnal  limits  feels  cheap  m 
being  seen  on  the  premises. 

This  type  of  mawkish  onotionalism 
reaches  Its  absolute  nadir  in  the  night-club 
sector,  where  star  performers  of  the  F.  Scot;t 
Fitzgerald  era  are  discovering  that  a  finale 
which  reveals  an  American  flag  Improperly 
displayed  to  the  strains  oi  God  Bless  America 
is  a  sure-flre  way  to  bring  down  the  house  and 
make  the  manager  believe  their  act  is  still 
good. 

In  the  Miami  area,  cafe  society  has  Jtmiped 
to  Its  coUectlve  feet  so  many  times  when  the 
orchestra  strikes  up  Irving  Berlin's  stirring 
composition  that  ringside  philosophers  like 
Damon  Runyon  are  convinced  most  of  them 
really  believe  God  Bless  America  is  our  na- 
tional anthem. 

Well,  this  country  is  due  for  a  rude  awak- 
ening. As  things  stand  now,  we  are  well  on 
the  way  to  be  taken  for  the  greatest  social, 
economic,  and  political  sleigh  ride  In  history. 
It  will  be  more  than  costly;  It  will  be  destruc- 
tive of  nearly  every  principle  for  which  our 
Nation  has  stood  In  the  last  150  years.  But 
it  is  as  inevitable  as  death  itself. 

In  our  small  way,  we  have  protested  each 
and  every  move  calculattd  to  undermine  the 
sound  foundations  which  have  sustained  this 
Republic  for  generations  Others  have  done 
hkewise  but  their  outcries  have  been  largely 
lost  in  a  wave  of  national  hysteria  which 
seems  to  have  engulfed  all  our  powers  to 
reason. 

But  now  the  die  Is  cast.  America  will  very 
shortly  be  fighting  In  this  war.  The  time 
win  come  when  our  Eon.s  will  be  called  upon 
to  Invade  continental  Europe.    And  for  what? 

Perhaps  a  Nation  which  has  grown  so  soft 
as  to  adopt  the  craven  attitude  that  another 
country  Is  fighting  "our  war"  deserves  no  bet- 
ter fate  than  the  one  wlilch  lies  immediately 

ahead. 

John  S.  Knight. 


KG  LOVE  FOR  BRITISH 

To  the  Edttor  or  thi  Miami  Daily  Niws: 

Prom  talking  to  hundreds  of  people  In  the 
past  6  months,  I  cannot  find  a  single  person 
who  cares  for  England  as  a  nation.  Any 
preference  they  show  to  help  her  seems  to  be 
on  a  lesser-of -two-evils  basis.  Certainly  Eng- 
land has  never  shown  any  desire  to  befriend 
this  country  in  any  of  Its  trials  and  tribula- 
tions In  the  last  century.  Is  there  any  one 
spec'.flc  Instance  where  England  has  shown  a 
spark  of  friendship  for  this  country?  She 
refused  to  collaborate  with  the  United  States 
when  Japan  was  about  to  seize  Manchuria, 
which  started  the  epidemic  of  land  grabbing 
throughout  the  world.  She  belittled  our  par- 
ticipation In  the  last  war,  called  the  United 
States  a  nation  of  moi.grels,  repudiated  her 
honest  debts  to  us,  and  called  us  shylocks 
because  we  even  dared  to  expect  any  interest 
on  the  debt. 

Even  now,  with  Hitler  knocking  at  their 
doora,  the  latest  destroyers-for-bases  deal  Is  a 
sample  of  their  greed  and  hunger  for  terri- 
tory. Even  with  their  dying  gasp  they  could 
not  make  an  honest  gesture  to  their  only 
and  best  friend.  They  had  to  lease  us  swamps 
and  stink  holes  for  air  bases  that  wfu  cost  the 
good  old  United  States  billions  of  dollars  to 
fill  in. 

Frankly,  although  I  am  of  English  extrac- 
tion, I  am  disgusted  with  the  brand  of  friend- 
ship that  emanates  from  England.  At  the 
present  time  they  are  soft  soaping  our  Tery 
susceptible  politicians  in  Washington.    They 


have  them  starry-eyed  with  banquets,  hands- 
across-the-sca  speeches,  etc.,  but  when  the 
war  is  over  well  be  right  where  we  were  be- 
fore in  their  estimation — a  banch  of  shy- 
locks,  mongrels,  and  suckers. 

Undoubtedly  every  American  knows  the 
foregoing  allegations  are  true,  and  I  dare  any 
Englishman  to  refute  the  charges.  Boake 
Carter  Is  continually  being  castigated  because 
of  his  English  ancestry,  but  he  U  Just  another 
Englishman  who  sees  the  light. 

M.  R.  SRvn. 

Miami. 


The  Lend-Leate  Bill 


Africaltaral  LefislatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Saturday.  March  8  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  February  13) .  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  JOHNSTOWN    (PA.) 
TRIBUNE 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Johnstown  Tribune  un- 
der date  of  Thursday,  March  6,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune  J 

LCASS-LEND  MBANS  DICTATOBSHIF 

The  Tribune  believes  that  the  United 
States  should  extend  to  Great  Britain  every 
possible  material  aid,  short  of  actually  send- 
ing American  soldiers  or  American  fighting 
ships  to  Europe.  We  are,  however,  opposed 
to  the  lease-lend  bill  now  being  debated  in 
Congress.  We  believe  It  constitutes  a  men- 
ace to  our  democratic  form  of  government 
and  threatens  the  liberties  of  the  people  by 
conferring  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  dictatorial  powers  scarcely  exceeded 
by  those  exercised  by  the  dictators  of  Euro- 
pean countries  now  at  war. 

We  believe  that  Congress,  instead  of  pass- 
ing the  lease-lend  bill,  should  make  an  out- 
right grant  of,  say,  $2,000,000,000  to  Great 
Britain,  to  be  set  up  In  the  form  of  credits 
for  the  purchase  of  American-made  goods. 
Including  airplanes,  tanks,  and  munitions  of 
war. 

We  oppose  the  lease-lend  bill  because  we 
believe  It  would  mean  the'  immediate  dis- 
patch of  American  fighting  ships  to  European 
waters  and  definitely  weaken  an  arm  of  na- 
tional defense  that  may  be  needed  if  the 
United  States  becomes  embroiled  with  Japan 
In  the  Pacific.  Winston  Churchill  has  said 
that  Britain  does  not  want  our  fighting  men, 
but  does  have  need  of  ships  to  augment  the 
British  Navy  In  Its  blockade  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  for  use  In  convoying  freight 
vessels  to  j)ort  In  Eiigland.  Once  we  agree 
to  use  our  warships  for  either  purpose  we  will 
be  In  the  war  up  to  our  ejea. 

We  have  no  illtislons,  however,  concerning 
the  ability  of  those  opposed  to  the  lease-lend 
bill  to  bring  about  its  defeat,  unless  some  un- 
dreamed of  miracle  occurs.  We  favor  an  out- 
right grant  of  $2,000,000,000  because  we  want 
to  see  Britain  win  and  because  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  present  biU  is  a  greater  men- 
ace to  American  democracy  than  are 
Hitler  and  Mussolini. 


EXTENSION  OP  REJiARKS 
or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  ILUNOB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITRD  8TATI8 


Monday,  March  10,  1941 


ADDRESSES  BY  THE  PRESIDENT.  VICK 
PRESIDENT.  AND  SECRETARY  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  on  the  8th 
day  of  March  1941  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Honorable  Claude  R.  Wick- 
ard,  delivered  radio  addresses  on  the 
occa.sion  of  the  celebration  of  the  eighth 
anniversary  of  the  passing  of  farm  legis- 
lation affecting  the  fanners  of  America. 
However  one  may  disagree  with  some  of 
the  phases  of  the  agricultural  program 
which  has  been  adopted  from  time  to 
time  during  the  past  8  years,  I  doubt  if 
anyone  can  say  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  while  he  was  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  have  not  done  everything 
within  their  power  in  attempting  to  give 
the  farmer  of  America  his  rightful  place 
in  the  economic  scene.  I  respectfully  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  the  addresses  made  by 
the  President,  the  Vice  President,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  upon  the  occa- 
sion referred  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscorb, 
as  follows: 

ADDRESS  or  THZ  PRESmXNT  BROADCAST  ntOM  THE 
WTHITX  HOUSX  IN  CONNECTIOK  WrTH  TH«  AW- 
NIVERSART    rARM    DINNERS 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  again  to  take  part  In 
this  anniversary  celebration.  Eight  years 
ago  today  I  sent  out  a  call  for  farmers  and 
farm  leaders  to  come  to  Washington  to  help 
draft  farm  legislation  to  meet  the  emergency. 
That  meetiug  led  to  the  national  farm  pro- 
grams that  we  now  have. 

Farmers  did  their  work  well.  Agriculture 
was  almost  helpless  before  the  emergency  d 
1933  hilt  in  September  1930.  when  another 
crisis  confronted  us,  the  crisis  of  tbe  second 
World  War,  It  was  far  better  prepared. 

The  reasons  for  the  favorable  position  of 
agriculture  in  the  late  summer  of  1939  are 
not  hard  to  find.  Agriculture  probably  suf- 
fered more  than  any  other  Industry  from  the 
short-sighted  national  policies  that  followed 
the  end  of  the  first  World  War.  When  the 
farmers  arrived  here  In  response  to  my  call 
of  March  8,  1033,  I  foimd  a  group  eager  for 
action  and  ready  to  lay  aside  minor  differ- 
ences.   They  knew  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 

When  the  second  World  War  began,  the 
farm  programs  Inaugurated  In  1933  served  as 
shock  absorbers  for  agriculture.  We  had  no 
repetition  of  the  "buy  a  bale"  movement  and 
other  ineffective  proposals  for  farm  relief  that 
followed  August  of  1914. 

Today  there  is  no  call  to  plow  up  the  plains. 
American  agricxilture  Is  in  splendid  condition 
to  play  its  full  part  in  the  program  of  na- 
tional defense.  Our  granaries  are  fiill.  Our 
stores  of  food  and  fiber  are  adequate  to  meet 
our  own  needs  at  home — yes,  and  the  needs 
of  our  friends  in  other  lands  now  fighting  for 
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their  existence— fighting  In  behalf  of  all 
democratic  forms  of  government,  fighting 
against  world  control  by  dictatorships. 

The  country  Is  glad  that  there  are  no  bot- 
tlenecks In  our  agrlcxiltural  production.  The 
farm  front  Is  ready  for  any  demand  of  total 
defense. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  the  farmers  of  oxur 
country  stand  ready  to  serve  in  the  severe 
trial  ahead  of  us.  Their  preparedness  Is  the 
fruit  of  their  own  voluntary,  concerted  ef- 
forts, stretching  back  over  the  years. 

These  efforts  are  embodied  In  national  farm 
programs,  conceived  by  the  farmers  and 
administered  by  farmers. 

To  me  the  story  of  this  achievement  Is  a 
genuine  inspiration.  Back  In  1933,  farmers 
balked  at  the  philosophy  of  fear  and  Inaction. 
Assisted  by  government,  they  came  together 
and  began  to  work  together  to  solve  some  of 
these  difficulties.  Through  their  programs 
they  have  raised  farm  Income.  They  are  con- 
serving their  soil.  They  are  rehabUltating 
poverty-stricken  farmers.  The  farm  front  Is 
a  broad  one  but  national  programs  for  agri- 
culture touch  every  part  of  this  front. 

Six  million  farmers  cooperating  In  these 
national  programs  are  helping  to  give  the 
answer  to  those  who  question  the  future  of 
democracy.  I  am  well  aware  that  these  pro- 
grams have  not  solved  all  farm  problems. 
Out  of  the  war  have  arisen  new  difficulties 
and  new  demands.  The  post-war  world  will 
be  different  in  many  ways  from  the  world  we 
knew  before  September  1939.  But  given  a 
sympathetic  national  administration,  farmers 
can  meet  these  post-war  problems  as  they  met 
those  of  1933.  They  can  achieve  the  equality 
they  must  have  If  they  are  to  make  their 
proper  contribution  to  the  national  defense 
and  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

It  Is  the  fate  of  this  common  life  that 
weighs  upon  all  our  hearts  tonight.  And  It 
may  Interest  you  to  know  that  only  a  few 
hours  ago  the  Senate  passed  by  a  vote  of 
about  2  to  1  the  lend-lease  bill  for  aid  to 
the  democracies  of  the  world  that  are  trying 
to  save  their  democracy.  The  farmer,  no  less 
than  the  businessman  and  the  workman,  has 
his  eyes  turned  to  the  world  situation. 

Democracy  over  large  areas  of  the  Old  World 
Is  threatened  with  extinction.  And  no  demo- 
cratic farm  program  In  the  United  States. 
nor  the  democratic  way  of  life  here,  can  hope 
to  survive  the  death  of  democracy  over  the 
rest  of  the  earth. 

We  cannot  escape  our  collective  responsi- 
bility for  the  kind  of  life  that  Is  going  to 
emerge  from  the  ordeal  through  which  the 
world"  la  passing  today.  We  cannot  be  an 
Island.  We  may  discharge  that  responsibility 
unwisely  but  we  cannot  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  our  choice.  We  would  have  It  a 
world  In  which  we  may  live  In  i>eace,  freedom, 
and  security— the  kind  of  world  our  farmer 
forefathers  dreamed  of  and  worked  for  as  they 
settled  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  pushed 
their  way  to  the  West.  I  am  confident  that 
the  farmers  of  1941  want  this  kind  of  world 
to  survive. 

ASDKXSS  OKUVERXD  BT  VIC«  PaXSnONT  HXNST  A. 
WAIXACX  OH  TH«  OCCASION  OT  AJTUIVEBSABT 
rAXM    OINNZSS 

A  year  ago  I  spoke  on  this  program  as  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  today  my  good 
friend  Claude  Wickard  has  that  responsi- 
bility. But  both  of  us  are  working  for  that 
great  American  whose  leadership  Is  one  of 
o\ir  greatest  blessings.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  He  is  the  best  friend  that  agri- 
culture has  ever  had  in  the  White  House. 

Sight  years  ago  the  President  called  farmers 
together  to  draft  a  program  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency. We  didn't  know  then  that  the  pro- 
grams w^  w«re  building  would  be  a  bulwark 
agalxuife  the  storms  which  sweep  the  world  in 
IMl.  In  1933  many  people  felt  we  would 
soon  be  back  in  our  old.  safe,  familiar  world 
Now  we  know  that  world  has  gone. 


The  early  farm  programs  turned  out  to  be 
only  a  part  of  the  armor  which  we  will  have 
to  wear  to  live  in  the  world  of  the  1940's. 
It  is  our  salvation  that  we  already  have  forged 
some  of  that  armor. 

Our  1933  dream  of  a  return  to  the  pre-war 
world  has  gone,  perhaps  forever.  Yet  the 
Nation  still  has  certain  choices  before  it.  It 
can  and  must  decide  the  extent  of  oxir  aid  to 
democracy,  and  farmers  will  help  in  making 
that  decision. 

There  is  no  question  about  farmer  sym- 
pathies In  this  world  crisis.  Farmers  founded 
American  democracy,  and  farmers  today,  no 
less  than  other  Americans,  cherish  democracy, 
loathe  tyrannical  aggression,  and  love  peace. 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  loves  peace,  too. 
He  is  working  to  keep  war  away  from  these 
shores.  But  refusing  to  help  other  democ- 
racies does  not  guarantee  peace.  At  this 
stage  in  the  world's  history  the  pacifism  of 
the  appeasers  is  the  road  to  war  or  slavery. 
Preparedness  and  a  strong  international 
policy  are  the  only  possible  roads  to  peace 
and  freedom. 

On  the  basis  of  cold  self-interest  our  farm- 
ers have  ft  tremendous  stake  in  the  triumph 
of  democracy.  MUUons  of  Americans  are 
directly  dependent  upon  our  foreign  trade. 
If  the  Nazis  win.  there  is  little  future  for  that 
traoe. 

The  loss  of  foreign  trade  would  mean  the 
loss  of  some  of  our  liberties.  The  way  the 
war  goes  In  Europe  probably  will  settle  the 
question  of  Just  how  tight  future  controls 
for  American  agriculture  will  be.  Munitions 
and  food  for  Britain  now  may  well  determine 
for  the  future  how  many  of  their  old  free- 
doms will  be  left  to  American  farmers. 

The  future  of  some  of  those  freedoms  will 
depend  also  on  our  relations  with  our  neigh- 
bors In  Latin  America.  I  hope  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  determine  to  help  make 
these  relations  satisfactory.  We've  got  to  get 
along  with  Latin  America  if  we  are  going  to 
make  our  own  democracy  vital  and  enduring. 
We  must  not  let  the  tragedy  of  Europe  be 
repeated  here.  We  must  not  let  Nazi  tri- 
umphs in  Europe  lead  to  Nazi  control  in 
Latin  America.  We  must  not  let  hatred 
dominate  in  the  New  World  as  it  has  in  the 
old. 

Farmers  are  as  fair-minded  as  any  group  in 
America.  They  have  planned  and  adminis- 
tered national  programs  for  agriculture.  To 
do  this  they  had  to  be  above  sectional  inter- 
ests. Men  big  enough  to  do  that  are  big 
enough  to  look  at  our  international  prob- 
lems clearly  and  sanely.  They  wUl  be  able 
to  vision  the  United  States  as  a  leader  in 
an  orderly  and  prosperous  world. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  are  fortunate 
in  having  their  national  farm  programs. 
They  should  guard  them  well.  They  are 
fortunate  In  having  Claude  Wickard  as  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  I  have  known  Claude 
for  years.  He  Is  an  Indiana  dirt  farmer,  and 
a  good  one,  and  he  has  vision  enough  to  want 
to  help  tenants  and  workers,  as  well  as  farm 
owners. 

I  know  he  will  make  a  good  lieutenant  for 
lYanklln  D.  Roosevelt  In  his  magnificent 
effort  to  make  the  world  a  safe  place  for 
freedom,  peace,  and  abundance  fairly  shared. 

AODHZSS  OEUVEBXD  BT  SXCRETART  Or  AGRICVL- 
TURK  CLAUDE  S.  WICKARD  ON  THE  OCCASION  OP 
ANNFVEBSABT  FARM  DINNERS 

Eight  years  ago  today.  In  a  time  of  grave 
national  emergency,  a  new  kind  of  partner- 
ship came  into  being.  Farmers  and  Govern- 
ment teamed  up  to  meet  a  crisis  that  neither 
could  cope  with  alone. 

And  tonight  we  realize  that  once  again  we 
face  a  grave  emergency.  Because  of  this. 
the  anniversary  we  are  observing  takes  on 
new  meaning.  It  becomes  not  so  mruch  a 
symbol  of  what  we  have  accomplished  but 
rather  of  what  we  can  accomplish. 

One  way  to  measure  what  we  have  accom- 
plished since  1933  U  to  look  back  to  where 


we  started.  Eight  years  ago  our  address  was 
Bankruptcy,  U.  S.  A.  AU  of  us  lived  there 
or  near  there. 

Yet  the  situation  on  March  8,  1933,  didn't 
seem  nearly  as  hopeless  as  the  situation  had 
the  previous  March.  After  faUlng  to  get 
help  from  Government,  we  made  some 
changes.  We  helped  elect  a  new  administra- 
tion and  a  new  President.  That  President 
Is  still  working  for  us,  and  he  has  done  more 
for  agrlcultiue  than  any  other  man  who  ever 
occupied  the  White  House.  And,  as  you  know, 
Henry  Wallace  Is  still  working  for  us,  too, 
and  farmers  never  had  a  better  friend. 

Yes;  we've  gone  a  long  way  since  March 
1933,  and  much  further  than  some  of  us  real- 
ize. Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  gave  farmers 
a  seat  at  the  first  table.  As  a  result,  we  have 
more  than  doubled  the  farm  Income  of  1932. 
We've  established  an  ever-normal  granary, 
and  so  far  as  food  is  concerned  we  are  better 
prepared  than  any  nation  on  earth.  Since 
1933  we  have  begun  systematic  care  of  our 
soil  on  a  national  scale.  We  are  feeding  our 
surpluses  to  the  hungry  Instead  of  letting 
them  rot  on  boxcar  sidings  or  In  the  fields. 
We  have  had,  and  are  grateful  for,  the  coop- 
eration of  many  businessmen  In  these  sur- 
plus programs. 

I  could  mention  many  other  farm  programs 
undertaken  In  the  past  few  years.  But  to 
my  way  of  thinking  other  things  are  more 
significant  than  the  mere  existence  of  the 
programs,  valuable  as  they  may  be. 

American  farmers  have  proved  their  abil- 
ity to  work  together  in  national  programs  for 
agriculture.  Some  people  used  to  say  farm- 
ers Just  wouldn't  pull  together.  They  were 
wrong.  Just  as  those  people  who  say  democ- 
racy can't  compete  with  dictatorship  are 
wrong. 

We  built  these  programs  In  a  time  of  stress 
and  storm.  Now  another  storm  Is  upon  us. 
and  if  farmers  didn't  have  their  programs 
they  would  be  as  helpless  as  they  were  in 
1932.  Now,  the  programs  are  protecting 
farmers  and  consumers,  too.  Whatever  the 
future  brings,  this  country  will  not  lack  for 
food  and  fiber.  If  England  needs  food,  as 
England  will,  farmers  can  supply  that,  too. 
P\u'thermore,  they  can  fill  all  our  needs  with- 
out plowing  up  the  plains  and  sowing  the 
seed  for  a  future  crop  of  dust  storms. 

All  that  farmers  ask  in  return  is  a  fair 
price  for  their  products  and  a  fair  Income 
from  their  labor. 

I  know  that  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent want  agriculture  to  have  equality  with 
other  groups.  They  have  proved  that  many 
times.  And  let  me  assure  President  Roose- 
velt that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  farm- 
ers are  behind  his  efforts  to  defend  democ- 
racy. American  farmers  have  never  goose- 
stepped,  and  they  never  will.  They  are  ready 
to  do  whatever  becomes  necessary  to  protect 
our  way  of  life. 


Tribute  to  the  Late  Senator  Smoot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOB«AS 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  March  10.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HENRY  F.  ASHURST 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
last  night  at  the  memorial  services  con- 
ducted at  the  Washington  Chapel  of  th9 
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Latter  Day  Saints  Church  In  honor  of  the 
late  Senator  Smoot,  of  Utah,  former 
Senator  Henry  Fountain  Ashurst  de- 
livered one  of  the  principal  addresses 
which  was  most  impressive  and  thought- 
ful. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  former  Senator  Ashurst's 
address  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reed  Smoot  —  statepman,  distinguished 
citizen,  patriotic  American,  has  reached  his 
Joximey's  end.  and  here  In  this  beautiful 
chapel  of  his  religious  faith  In  the  Capttol 
City  of  our  Nation,  where  for  30  years  he 
labored  with  honest  zeal  for  the  public  good, 
we  are  assembled  to  pay  tribute  to  his  worth 
and  work. 

He  was  a  devoted,  faithful  husband,  a  kind, 
loving — almost  Indulgent — father,  a  man  of 
courage,  Independence,  and  Integrity,  a  friend 
who  never  doubted  or  distrusted. 

He  observed  and  practiced  his  own  religious 
faith;  he  manfully  scorned  bigotry  and  re- 
spected the  religious  views  and  opinions  of  aU 
persons,  howsoever  different  from  his  own 
such  other  views  and  opinions  might  be. 

As  a  statesman  he  not  only  originated 
many  important  measures,  but  displayed 
much  skill  and  energy  in  the  management  of 
current  legislation.  Many  of  the  monu- 
mental public  buildings  of  Washington,  with 
their  amplitude  and  lines  of  elegance,  were 
constructed  as  a  result  of  his  vision  and 
unremitting  exertions. 

One  of  the  laws  bearing  his  name,  the 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff  law,  was  enacted  after 
many  months  of  consideration  by  Congress, 
and  although  some  criticism  was  made  of  him 
at  the  time  for  the  reason  that  some  of  the 
rates  of  Import  duty  in  the  law  were  sup- 
posed to  be  too  high,  the  truth  is  that  al- 
though Senator  Smoot  believed  in  the  protec- 
tive-tariff system,  he  frequently,  with  dis- 
criminating Judgment,  voted  for  rates  of  duty 
lower  than  the  rates  actually  appearing  in 
the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  law.  In  other 
words,  In  some  Instances  Congress  took  the 
view  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  some  particu- 
lar Item  ought  to  be  higher  than  even  Sena- 
tor Smoot  himself  could  approve. 

Soon  after  his  induction  into  the  Senate  in 
1903  he  was  made  the  victim  of  a  cruel  and 
unjust  persecution  which  lasted  many 
months.  In  the  present  day  it  would  seem 
Incredible  that  such  a  reckless  and  relentless 
foray  against  a  citizen  could  have  been  con- 
ducted in  America.  I.  who  as  a  boy.  had  lived 
amidst  the  communicants  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  and  who 
knew  their  patriotism,  industriousness,  in- 
tegrity, and  sober  living,  was  disgusted  and 
Indignant  at  this  persecution  of  Senator 
Smoot. 

Although  not  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  at  that  time.  I  happened  to  be 
in  Washington  on  legal  business  and  was  an 
observer  of  the  proceedings  and  hearings. 
During  those  long  and  bitter  days.  Senator 
Smoot  carried  himself  with  marvelous  cir- 
cumspection and  steadfastly  put  forth  a 
courage,  fortitude,  and  patience  rarely 
equalled  even  by  some  of  the  world's  famous 
philosophers.  Indeed,  the  lesson  of  his  cour- 
age and  fortitude  In  those  distressing  cir- 
cumstances Is  one  that  may  well  be  studied, 
remembered,  and  emulated  by  any  person 
who  might  at  some  time  be  struck  a  foul 
blow  by  a  malign  Instrument  of  fate  or  who 
might  be  besieged  by  some  vasclUatlng  whim 
of  fickle  public  opinion. 

Prom  this  persecution  Senator  Smoot  not 
only  emerged  triumphant  and  won  vindica- 
tion, but  be  won  more  than  vindication,  for 
be  gained  prestige  and  position  and  earned 
that  peculiar  affection  which  is  awarded  to 
tbe  biave  and  patient  man  who  not  only 


remains  unshaken  by  personal  abuse  but 
practices  moderation,  forbearance,  and  for- 
giveness. During  that  contest  he  demon- 
strated the  effectiveness  and  the  nobUlty  of 
the  defensive  weapon  of  good  character.  Be- 
fore his  good  character,  slander  and  detrac- 
tion were  hushed.  Idle  gossip  grew  tired,  and 
malice  was  abashed. 

Although  sensitive  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
he  never  stooped  to  give  futile  and  needless 
explanations  but  left  his  character  and  his 
deeds  to  Justify  and  explain  his  conduct  and 
his  life. 

He  died  as  he  lived.  Without  fear  and 
without  shirking,  he  passed  beyond  our 
poor  power  now  to  Injure  or  to  exalt  him  to 
that  vast  realm  of  peace  where  the  innumera- 
ble dwell. 

His  parents  were  pioneers  of  the  western 
frontier,  and  at  the  moment  when  their 
famous  son.  Reed  Smoot,  passed  Into  an- 
other great  frontier,  his  kindly  eyes  may 
have  glanced  Inquiringly  toward  the  undis- 
covered country,  but  it  was  a  glance  tliat 
showed  no  shade  of  fear  or  doubt. 


Repayment  of  Alabama  Rehabilitation 
Loans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  March  10.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  MONTGOMERY  ADVER- 
TISER 


Mr,  HILL.  Mr,  President,  in  the  Mont- 
gomery Advertiser  of  March  6, 1941,  there 
appeared  an  Associated  Press  story  under 
the  caption  "Alabama  rehabilitation 
loans  repaid  ahead  of  maturity."  The 
story  recites  that — 

Alabama  farmers  are  repaying  their  rural 
rehabilitation  loans  faster  than  they  mature. 

This  was  shown  by  a  report  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  filed  with  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Figures  corrected  to  June  30,  1940.  showed 
$5,913,662  of  these  Alabama  loans  had  ma- 
tured and  $6,230,758  had  been  repaid. 

The  Alabama  record  of  repayment  was 
105  4  percent.  Most  of  the  Southern  States 
exceeded  100  percent — 

In  their  repayments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
full  text  of  this  story  printed  in  the  Ap- 
llendix  of  the  Record.  It  is  really  a  trib- 
ute to  the  sense  of  obligation  and  the 
work  and  efforts  of  our  farmers  and  to 
the  fine  administration  and  work  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Montgomery  Advertiaer  of  March 
6.  1941] 

^T.AWAMA    REHABILITATION    LOANS    IXFAZD    AHEAD 
or  MATURITT 

(By  Ben  Grant.  Associated  Press  Staff  Writer) 
Washincton,  March  6. — Alabama  farmers 
are  repaying  their  rural  rehablUUtlon  loans 
faster  than  tbey  mattue. 


This  was  shown  by  a  report  of  the  Farm 
Secmity  Administration  fUed  with  the  House 
Approprlatloiui  Committee. 

Figures  corrected  to  June  SO.  IMO.  showed 
$5,913,662  of  these  Alabama  loans  had  ma- 
tured and  $6,230,756  had  been  repaid. 

The  Alabaraa  record  of  repayment  was 
105.4  percent.  Most  of  the  Southern  States 
exceeded  100  percent.  The  national  average 
was  82.7  percent  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
blt  was  lowest  with  39  percent. 

Other  data  submitted  to  the  House  com- 
mittee during  recent  hearings  on  the  agri- 
culture appropriation  bill  included: 

The  average  farm  area  In  Alabama  is  71:9 
acres  and  the  value  $2,135.  The  average 
United  States  farm  is  154  8  acres  and  the 
value  $6,901. 

On  farm  tenant  loans,  Alabama  repay- 
ments have  been  993  percent.  The  national 
percentage  is  97.7 

The  percentage  of  farm  tenancy  in  Ala- 
bama advanced  from  46.8  in  1880  to  64.5 
in  1935.  The  national  increase  was  from 
25.6  to  42  1. 

The  F.  S.  A.  exi>ects  to  make  750  farm 
tenant  loans  in  Alabama  during  the  year  be- 
ginning July  1.  The  total  of  these  loans  was 
estimated  at  $3,227,648  or  6.46  percent  of  the 
national  total.  The  figrures  are  the  same 
for  the  current   fiscal   year. 

During  the  4  years  of  the  operations  of 
the  farm-tenant  program,  the  F.  S.  A.  has  re- 
ceived 50,476  Alabama  applications  for  loans 
and    granted    1.865. 

Under  the  rural  rehabilitation  program, 
on  figures  corrected  to  June  30,  33,403  Ala- 
bama families  have  received  loans  and 
30.640  have  received  grants. 

There  are  105,299  Alabama  farm  famlllei 
with  gross  Incomes  of  less  than  $600  a  year. 
There  are  273,456  farm  operations  in  the 
State. 


Camp  William  James,  Sharon,  Vt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or   VEEMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  March  10.  1941 


STATEMENT  FROM  THE  DARTMOUTH 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  from  the  Dartmouth, 
of  the  issue  of  Friday,  March  7,  1941, 
which  relates  to  Camp  William  James, 
at  Sharon,  Vt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Dartmouth  of  March  7,  1941] 

Death  for  a  great  idea  has  always  been 
lifted  above  tragedy.  But  the  real  tragedy 
of  the  present  Is  that  lives  are  being  given 
away  for  ideas  that  humanity  has  outgrown. 

A  few  years  ago  a  friend  of  ours  came  to 
America.  BeautUul  and  gallant  in  body  and 
mind,  he  wished  to  spend  his  life  for  a  so- 
ciety of  men  and  women  who  would  fight 
and  work  together,  all  over  the  globe,  in  the 
battle  of  peace.  This  man  was  French.  And 
so  on  the  18th  of  May  1940  he  died  in  battle 
with  Hitler's  tanks.  The  tragedy  of  this  lies, 
not  in  his  death  but  in  the  fact  that  he 
could  not  live,  or  even  die.  for  the  new  faith 
whlcb  Is  embodied  In  Camp  William  James. 
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In  Vermont  today  there  Is  still  a  chance 
for  new  adventure,  for  new  deeds  for  man- 
kind Young  Americans  have  a  new  faith. 
Citizens  of  Vermont,  who  have  an  Instinct 
for  the  real,  have  this  faith  also.  So  they 
have  welcomed  the  young  men  of  Camp  WU- 
Uam  James  into  their  villages  and  Into  their 
hearts. 

This  camp  Is  very  real  and  local,  right 
here  In  Vermont.  It  Is  also  universal,  full  of 
meaning  for  other  lands  and  nations.  For 
that  reason  we  wish  to  make  a  gift  to  "Coun- 
cil and  Camp.  Inc."  We  offer  It  In  the  name 
of  our  friend.  Roger  Faure.  He  died  In  the 
battles  of  Europe,  but  he  belonged  In  this 
company  here. 

We  hope  that  this  gUt  of  $1,000  wUl  make 
possible  a  place  where  the  spirit  of  Camp 
William  James  can  be  commvmlcated  to  new- 
comers—a reception  house,  perhaps,  for  new 
settlers  In  Vermont,  but,  above  all,  a  hearth 
where  other  young  men  from  all  over  the 
country  perhaps  from  all  over  the  world,  may 
learn  to  share  and  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the 
founders. 

HINKT    COPLIT    GREENK. 

Rosalind  HtnDEKOPini  Greens. 
CAMBftnxiE.  Mass  .  March  5,  1941. 

TO  Nathan  P.  Dodge. 

President  of  the  Council 

of  the  Nine  Toums. 

DOKOTHT  CANFIEU)  FISHER, 

Arlington,  Vt. 

RoBxn  O'Brien, 

Camp  William  James, 

Dartmouth,  1940. 
Incorporators  of  Council  and  Camp,  Inc. 


pubUc's  interest  in  this  question.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  and 
the  reply  to  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Defense  Strikes 
'  It  would  be  extremely  reassuring  If.  as  the 
President  declares,  defense  strikes  have  af- 
fected only  about  one-quarter  of  1  percent 
of  defense  industry  at  any  time,  or  about 
one  four-hundredth  of  the  total  defense  effort. 
But  this  estimate  differs  so  radically  from 
the  public  Impression  regarding  the  situa- 
tion, and  is  so  surprising  on  its  face,  that 
the  country  ought  to  know  the  source  of  the 
figure  and  the  full  statistical  basis  for  ar- 
riving at  It. 


Defense  Strikes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  tTTAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNPTED  STATES 


Monday.  March  10,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
AND  REPLY  OF  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
some  time  ago  there  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  this  very  short  editorial 
headed  "Defense  Strikes": 

DxncNSE  Strikes 
_^lt  woiUd  be  extremely  reassuring  If.  as  the 
President  declares,  defense  strikes  have  af- 
fected only  about  one-quarter  of  1  percent 
of  defense  Industry  at  any  time  or  about 
one  four-hundredth  of  the  total  defense  ef- 
fort. But  this  estimate  differs  so  radically 
from  the  public  impression  regarding  this 
situation,  and  is  so  surprising  on  Its  face, 
that  the  country  ought  to  know  the  source 
of  the  figure  and  the  fuU  statistical  basis 
for  arriving  at  It. 

Ii4r.  President,  the  source  of  the  fig- 
ures on  which  the  President  based  his 
statement  is  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics in  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Prances  Perkins, 
categorically  answered  this  editorial. 
Due  to  the  amount  of  information  con- 
tained in  the  answer,  due  to  the  general 


President's  Strike  Figures — Secretary  Per- 
kins E-XPLAiNS  Basis  For  His  Statement  on 
Defense  Industries 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  is  the 
President's  source  of  Information  that  strikes 
In  defense  industries  in  1940  resulted  in  lost 
time  equal  to  only  one-fourth  of  1  percent 
of  the  total  defense  effort. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  col- 
lected Information  on  numbers  of  strikes  for 
many  years.  It  is  the  only  official  source  of 
Information  with  respect  to  numbers  of 
strikes.  The  material  Is  collected  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics"  own  field  agents  and 
by  correspondence  with  all  parties  to  disputes. 
The  record  Is  quite  comprehensive,  and  It  is 
the  only  service  in  this  covmtry  that  has  such 
comprehensive  information. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  classifies 
every  strike  by  the  Industry  in  which  it  occurs 
and  secures  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
workers  Involved  in  the  strike,  the  number  of 
days  out  on  strike,  and  so  the  number  of 
man-days  of  lost  time  that  result  from  the 
strike.  On  this  basis  the  figures  for  all  strikes 
can  be  added  together  showing  the  number 
of  strikes  that  have  occurred  In  any  given 
Industry,  the  number  of  men  who  have  been 
Involved,  and  the  number  of  man-days  of  lost 
time  resulting. 

THE    "vital"    defense    INDUSTRMS 

Eleven  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  country  are  recognized  as  being  vital  to 
national  defense,  and  so  have  been  called  de- 
fense industries.  These  industries  are  air- 
craft, aluminum,  automobiles,  steel,  electri- 
cal machinery,  engine  manufacturing,  explo- 
sives, foundries  and  machine  shops,  machine 
tools,  sawmills,  and  shipbuilding. 

In  these  11  Industries  in  1940  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  statistics  estimates  that  an  average 
of  2.370,000  workers  were  employed,  and  that 
they  worked  an  aggregate  of  approximately 
555,000.000  man-days.  In  all  of  these  indus- 
tries combined  there  were  244  strikes  in  1940. 
Some  of  the  strikes  Involved  very  few  work- 
ers, others  several  thousand  workers.  Some 
of  the  strikes  lasted  for  only  a  day,  others  a 
long  time.  In  the  aggregate,  however,  these 
strikes  resulted  in  1,461,000  man-days  of  lost 
time.  This  1,461,000  man-days  lost  equal 
almost  exactly  one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  the 
number  of  man-days  worked  (555,000,000). 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  only  5  of  the  11  in- 
dustries studied  did  the  percentage  of  idle 
time  run  as  high  as  this  figure.  These  indus- 
tries were  electrical  machinery,  machine 
tools,  aluminum,  lumber,  and  foimdrles  and 
machine  shops.  The  highest  percentage  of 
lost  time  occurred  in  the  case  of  electrical 
machinery  and  amounted  to  somewhat  less 


than  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  man- 
days  worked.  In  contrast,  idleness  in  engine 
manufacturing  amounted  to  six  one-hun- 
dredths  of  1  percent. 

COMPARISON    OF   LOST  TIME 

The  President's  statement  that  one  four- 
hundredths  of  the  total  defense  effort  had 
been  affected  by  strike  stoppages  In  1940  is 
based  on  the  full  statistical  information 
above  described 

The  information  completed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  Indicates  that  the  pro- 
portion of  Idle  time  because  of  strikes  is 
less  for  defense  work  than  for  nondefense 
work.  For  example,  in  the  last  half  of  1940 
there  were  22  strikes  In  foundries  and  ma- 
chine shops  as  a  whole.  Ssven  of  these 
strikes,  however,  were  in  plants  where  we 
know  there  was  defense  work.  The  7  in- 
volved 5.066  workers  and  resulted  In  40,252 
man-days  of  idleness.  This  indicates  an 
average  duration  of  strikes  In  the  defense 
part  ot  industry  of  approximately  8  days. 
In  contrast,  strikes  in  firms  that  had  no  de- 
fense contracts  involved  3.312  workers  and 
69  754  man-days  of  idleness,  an  average  of 
somewhat  more  than  20  days.  There  have 
not  been  a  sufficient  number  of  defense 
strikes  to  warrant  an  absolute  hard  and  fast 
statistical  comparison  of  the  typical  length 
of  defense  strikes  as  compared  with  nonde- 
fense strikes. 

The  evidence  does  Indicate  that  In  general 
defense  strikes  are  shorter  than  nondefense 
strikes,  though  there  have  been  some  rela- 
tively long  defense  strikes.  One  would  ex- 
pect defense  strikes  to  be  shorter  because 
every  effort  Is  made  to  forestall  such  strikes 
and  to  settle  quickly  such  as  do  occur.  The 
statistics  indicate  that  this  policy  has  borne 
fruit  and  that  the  effort  was  well  worth 
while. 

DtmATION  OF  THE  SIHIKCS 

At  the  present  time  we  need  to  be  very 
careful  that  we  see  the  problem  of  strikes 
in  its  true  perspective.  There  is  danger 
both  in  overemphasis  and  in  underemphasls. 
It  is  significant  to  note  that  from  Septem- 
ber 1940  through  January  1941  the  number 
of  man -days  of  Idleness  because  of  strikes 
has  been  27  percent  less  than  It  was  the  year 
before.  This  Indicates  that  such  strikes  as 
occur   have   been  settled  more  quickly. 

The  most  recent  figures  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  are  those  for  the  month  of 
January  1941.  These  show  that  the  average 
number  of  days  per  strike  in  January  was 
9.6  days  as  compared  with  an  average  of 
16.6  days  per  strike  in  January  In  the  5 
years  1935-39. 

Strikes  at  the  present  time  are  more  im- 
portant than  they  have  been  In  the  past 
because  stoppages  In  certain  Industries  bear 
so  directly  on  the  problems  of  national  de- 
fense. Therefore,  more  strikes  appear  on 
the  front  pages  of  newspapers.  In  former 
times  It  was  often  hard  for  the  ordinary 
news  reader  to  learn  of  the  existence  of 
strikes,  but  strikes  in  plants  with  defense 
contracts  at  the  present  time  have  news 
value.  The  man  on  the  street,  therefore, 
who  collects  his  own  statistics  from  the  im- 
pressions which  he  gets  In  reading  the  news 
naturally  feels  that  there  is  more  production 
loss  from  strikes  than  In  the  past.  It  is 
this  situation  which  causes  surprise  when 
the  facts  are  stated  by  the  President  in 
terms  of  a  proportion. 

The  New  York  Times  with  Its  long  record 
of  careful  inquiry  has  done  a  service  in 
raising  this  question  in  an  editorial  on 
Wednesday,  March  5,  and  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  throw  light  on  the  method  by  which 
this  figure  is  reached. 

Frances  Perkins, 
Secretary  of   Labor. 
Washington,  March  6,  1941. 
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Ezenqition  From  Taxation  of  Property  in 
the  District  of  Columbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  March  10.  1941 


LETTER  AND  RESOLUTION  PROM  W.  I. 
6WANTON 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  a  letter  directed  to  me  under  date 
of  March  5,  1941,  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Swanton, 
secretary  of  the  Columbia  Heights  Citi- 
zens Association,  Washington,  D.  C,  to- 
gether with  a  resolution  adopted  by  his 
organization  on  March  4,  1941,  in  refer- 
ence to  real  estate  exempt  from  taxation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

March  5,  1941. 
Hon.  Robert  R.  Reynolds, 

Chairman,  Senate  District  Committee, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Retnolds:  In  view  of  the 
widespread  interest  in  the  investigations  of 
the  large  amount  of  taxrexempt  property  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  It  is  hoped  that  you 
wUl  have  the  report  of  the  present  exempt 
property  printed  as  a  public  document,  in 
order  that  the  public  may  have  the  informa- 
tion. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  resolution  on  this 
subject  adopted  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Columbia  Heights  Citizens*  Association. 
Yoxirs  very  sincerely, 

W.  I.  S WANTON, 

Secretary,  Columbia  Heights 

Citizens'  Association. 
[  Enclosure.! 

PUBLICATION   OF    LIST   OF    REAL    ESTATE    EXEMPT 
FROM  TAXATION 

(March  4.  1941) 

Whereas  an  Investigation  of  the  private 
property  exempt  from  taxation  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  In  progress,  with  the  resxUt 
so  far  indicating  that  a  large  amount  of 
property  will  be  placed  on  the  tax  rolls  for 
payment  of  taxes  In  the  future;  and 

Whereas  a  report  has  already  been  made  to 
Congress  of  the  real  estate  already  exempt 
from  taxation  and  not  yet  printed  as  a  public 
document  available  to  the  general  public: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  upon  the  congres- 
sional committee  now  holding  this  report  to 
have  it  printed  at  an  early  date  In  the  hiterest 
of  Justice  to  our  citizens,  for  informing  them 
of  the  property  so  exempt,  and  the  reason  for 
the  exempting  of  this  property  from  taxa- 
tion, on  account  of  which  needed  revenue  is 
not  available  for  the  Important  and  pressing 
needs  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Presented    by    the    executive    committee, 
Columbia  Heights  Citizens'  Association. 
Col.  Lttther  R.  Maddox, 

President. 

Adopted  by  the  association,  March  4,  1941. 
W.  I.  Swanton, 

Secretary, 


A  National  Allegory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  March  10,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  MRS.  P.  M.  SMITH 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  very  illuminating  article  en- 
titled "A  National  Allegory."  This  article 
is  taken  from  the  P.  E.  O.  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  P.  E.  O.  Record  for  March  1941] 
A  National  Allegort 

(By  Mrs.  P.  M.  Smith,  AO,  Newton,  Iowa) 

Some  years  ago  when  times  were  pleasanter 
and  love  more  abundant;  when  suspicions  of 
one's  very  neighbors  were  unthought  of,  and 
political  differences  were  so  slight  as  to  be 
almost  indiscernible,  Dan  Republican  met 
Alice  Democrat.  Each  could  see  little  fault 
In  the  other  and  likewise  each  was  aware  of 
the  beautiful  and  true  intentions  of  the 
other. 

Friendship  ripened  into  love  and  love  grew 
until,  in  marriage  they  vowed  eternal  loyalty 
before  God  and  man.  "Right  shall  prevail  in 
cur  home,"  they  said,  "together  with  equality" 
and  they  quoted  much  from  the  great  men 
of  the  past  as  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 

The  wedding  guests  were  Jubilant  agreeing 
that  this  was  a  splendid  match.  "Mr.  Re- 
publican was  so  dependable  and  upright," 
they  said,  "a  very  tower  of  strength."  "He  is 
so  strong  and  sane,"  said  they,  "so  dignified 
and  aristocratic.  Yes,  he  comes  from  the 
better  famUy  and  Miss  Democrat  is  a  lucky 
girL" 

"Yet  she's  the  very  girl  for  him."  they 
agreed,  "so  tolerant,  so  sympathetic,  so  warm 
and  loving." 

All  In  all  you  would  have  thought  they 
wiiuld  have  lived  happily  forever  after.  Not 
60 — though  discord  was  slow  In  arriving. 

They  did  enjoy  their  first  little  home  which 
they  named  Democracy.  It  was  a  very  haven 
of  refuge.  Their  decorations  were  subtly 
blended  shades  of  red,  of  white,  and  of  blue. 
Just  the  right  amounts  of  each  so  that  their 
individuality  was  expressed  yet  all  was  in  good 
taste  and  order  reigned. 

When  the  honejrmoon  was  over  both  were 
aware  of  small  Irritating  differences  of 
opinion. 

Dan  Republican  was  all  for  business  and 
there  were  many  times  when  she  was  neg- 
lected. Oh,  she  knew  he  was  there  and  was 
only  working  to  make  their  lives  secure — but 
he  was  so  busy  with  his  work  and  their  own 
social  whirf  that  he  hardly  noticed  what  the 
man  of  the  street  was  doing.  Neither  would 
he  read  a  book  about  the  plight  of  the  under- 
privileged though  she  brought  him  several. 

"Don't  bother  your  pretty  head  about  these 
serious  things,  my  dear.  These  people  must 
work  for  themselves  Juct  as  we  are  doing — 
besides  there  always  has  been  poverty  and  the 
Bible  says  there  always  will  be." 

This  eternal  fretting  of  hers  over  the  pov- 
erty of  the  world  began  to  get  on  his  nerves. 
He  assured  her  that  he  had  donated  gener- 
ously to  charity,  had  helped  with  the  milk 
fund  at  school,  and  that  his  dinner  club  was 
helping  blind  and  crippled  children. 


He  often  wondered  why  she  seemed  to 
fondle  the  dirtiest  httle  Mexican  or  Negro 
imps  from  down  near  the  tracks  and  con- 
tinued to  feed  every  bum  who  came  to  the 
door.  It  was  a  good  thing,  he  thought,  that 
she  would  have  children  of  her  own. 

Their  family  was  their  delight  and  grew  to 
be  their  very  [ife — yet  the  children  came  near 
to  being  their  undoing. 

The  oldest  boy.  Labor,  was  a  big.  hearty 
roistering  fellow  who  laughed  and  fought 
through  his  adolescent  years  and  sowed  a  few 
wild  oats. 

His  mother  worried  a  bit  but  understood 
him.  When  she'd  get  him  alone  she  could 
manage  him  beautifully,  for  love  was  all  he 
needed.  She  often  wondered  how  the  fam- 
ily could  get  along  without  Labor,  for  he  was 
a  handy  boy  about  the  house  and  did  much 
to  make  things  easier  for  her,  and  Dan  R. 
didn't  even  know  how  to  use  a  screw  driver. 

His  father  felt  that  every  infringement  of 
family  rules  on  Labor's  part  should  be  met 
with  stern  discipline  One  night  when  the 
boy  was  half  grown  and  was  going  about  his 
own  sweet  way  his  father  locked  him  out  and 
young  tabor  retaliated  by  striking  the  door 
down — and  that  door  cost  a  lot  of  money  to 
replace.  Whenever  Dan  Republican  would 
try  to  thrash  the  very  tar  out  of  Labor,  his 
mother,  who  was  still  Miss  Democrat  at  heart, 
would  plead  for  him.  She'd  Increase  his  al- 
lowance a  bit  Just  so  he'd  have  as  much  as 
the  other  boys  he  went  with.  She  had  a  way 
of  knowing  Just  what  made  him  do  those 
terrible  things  and  she'd  fix  things  up  if 
she  could.  "Our  neighbor's  boy.  Bob  Britain, 
has  had  all  of  those  things  for  a  long  time," 
she  told  her  husband,  "and  so  has  Fred 
France." 

"Well,  watch  out,"  said  her  husband,  "that 
you  don't  have  a  Rob  Russian  on  your  hands. 
They  say  he  holds  the  puree  In  his  family 
nou  and  doles  out  the  pennies  to  his 
parents." 

She  laughed  at  this  and  said,  "That  will 
never  happen  to  our  labor,"  but  Dan  Repub- 
lican was  not  so  sure. 

The  second  child  was  a  girl  whom  they 
named  Industry.  Good  to  look  upon  and 
with  a  mind  keen  as  a  whip,  she  soon  made 
it  her  concern  to  organize  the  family,  much 
to  the  disgust  of  her  brother.  She  had  no 
diCQculty  In  school  and  forged  ahead,  holding 
her  head  high,  sure  of  herself  and  her  rights. 
Though  both  parents  loved  her  dearly  and 
could  realize  how  very  necessary  she  was  to 
the  home,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she  favored 
her  father  and  was  his  pet  and  Joy.  Some- 
way she  seemed  bo  self-sufSclent  that  her 
mother  never  yearned  over  Industry  as  she 
did  over  big,  blundering  Labor.  In  fact,  her 
mother  could  see  her  little  selfish  ways. 
When  small  she  wouldn't  divide  her  candy 
with  Labor.  Oh,  she'd  give  him  a  piece  or 
two,  but  for  him  to  get  half  was  robbery — 
and  sometimes  it  was  robbery,  for  Labor  was 
BO  strong  and  determined.  Sometimes  he'd 
set  up  such  a  yell  that  his  mother  would  tell 
Industry  to  give  him  what  he  wanted  for 
pity's  sake.  This  bickering  among  the  chil- 
dren worried  them  both,  but  more  and  more 
Dan  Republican  left  the  management  of  them 
to  their  mother,  who,  ycu  will  remember,  was 
Alice  Democrat  before  her  marriage. 

When  Agriculture,  the  third  child,  came 
along  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  an 
individualist  and  spent  most  of  his  days 
alone.  There  were  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  Labor  about  him — his  strength,  his 
love  of  the  common  Joys  of  life,  his  disregard 
of  tradition,  and  his  great  ambition  to  bette* 
himself.  Here  again  his  mother  held  sway 
In  most  things,  though  he  loved  and  under- 
stood his  dad  better  than  Labor  did.  His 
father  thought  Agriculture  was  the  most 
extravagant  of  the  lot,  and  It  was  odd  where 
all  the  money  they  gave  him  went  when  one 
couldn't  see  a  thing  he'd  done.  But  the  eggs 
he'd  bring  in  from  his  chicken  project  did 
taste  fine  for  breakfast.    That  club  he  joined 
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called  Parity  was  all  nonesense.  according  to 
nis  father,  who  said  he'd  be  "stony  broke" 
If  he  had  to  keep  up  those  expenses  and 
Labor's  foolishness  much  longer. 

And  then  a  child  was  bom  who  became 
the  common  Joy  of  each  member  of  the 
family.  Though  he  had  another  name,  he 
was  called  Babe  so  long  that  up  to  the  pres- 
ent day  he  Is  still  so  called.  There  has  been 
some  talk  lately  of  calling  him  Soldier,  but 
none  of  his  family  likes  that  name,  so  per- 
haps theyll  And  another  more  suitable  cog- 
nomen. Certainly  he  shouldn't  be  called 
Soldier,  for  he's  anything  but  hard  or  brutal. 
He's  well  disciplined  and  p<;rsevering  like  his 
father — has  a  civil  tongiae,  and  is  keen 
minded  like  him.  Like  h;.s  mother,  he  Is  a 
bit  emotional  and  sensitive — aware  of  suffer- 
ing, and  ready  to  do  all  In  his  pwwer  to 
assuage  It.  How  to  protect  Babe  from  a 
common  danger  has  become  the  problem  of 
each  member  of  this  family,  for  each  loves 
him  dearly. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  explain  this  danger 
of  which  I  spoke  without  mentioning  some 
neighbors  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the 
big  lake.  One  of  these  men.  a  certain  Mr. 
Germany,  lived  In  a  little  house  next  to  Mr. 
Russia.  This  little  house  was  too  small,  and 
Mr.  Germany  felt  badly  about  this,  and  de- 
cided to  do  something  about  it.  In  fact,  this 
Mr.  Germany  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
troublemaker,  and  his  father  befora  him.  Of 
course,  he  had  his  troubles,  too.  He  had  an 
older  sen  somewhat  like  Labor,  who  had  been 
running  around  with  Mr.  Russia's  boy,  and 
began  to  act  like  him — trying  to  run  the 
whole  family.  In  Mr.  Germany's  opinion. 
Mr.  Russia's  son  was  a  terrible  fellow,  having 
nc  respect  for  his  elders,  or  no  regard  for 
religion,  or  the  better  things  of  life,  so  this 
companionship  would  never  do,  and  must  be 
broken  up  at  all  costs.  Finally,  in  despera- 
tion, he  hired  a  tutor  to  discipline  his  son. 
This  tutor,  a  certain  Herr  Hitler,  not  only 
settled  the  son  in  short  order,  but  also 
dominated  the  household,  and  Mr.  Germany 
himself  soon  didn't  dare  call  his  soul  his 
own.  Not  only  did  Herr  Hitler  dominate 
Germany's  home  but  that  of  many  of  his 
friends.  Of  coiirse.  when  Germany  hired 
him  he  was  not  aware  that  Herr  Hitler  was 
the  leader  of  as  bad  a  band  of  gangsters  as 
ever  roved  the  globe.  No  one  in  the  entire 
neighborhood  could  ever  be  certain  Just  who 
was  a  member  of  this  notorious  gang,  and 
one  began  to  suspicion  the  very  people  one 
had  previously  called  friends. 

To  make  matters  worse  this  Herr  Hitler 
has  noticed  ovir  Indxistry's  beauty  and  has 
been  casting  sheeps'  eyes  at  her.  thinking  per- 
haps to  gain  this  home  by  marriage.  He  has 
also  pretended  to  be  a  pal  of  Labor,  though 
the  whole  world  should  know  that  American 
Labor  would  have  none  of  his  friendship  In- 
dustry, too,  is  wise  and  wary  and  has  of  late 
been  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  she  is  in  a 
dangerous  position  where  even  mild  innocent 
flirtation  with  such  men  could  be  disastrous. 
It  was  not  until  young  Labor  saw  Mr. 
Britain's  danger  with  his  own  eyes  that  he 
realized  the  situation  as  It  really  existed. 
Even  his  dad  sess  the  threat  to  their  home 
and  knows  that  Labor  is  now  working  harder 
than  ever  before.  Father  and  son  have  been 
united  in  the  common  purpose  of  defending 
their  home.  Industry,  too,  has  quit  flirting 
with  that  most  fascinating  fellow,  Mr.  Money, 
and  has  grown  serious- minded.  She.  who 
for  so  many  years  cculd  see  little  good  in 
her  brother— but  always  saw  his  faults— now 
realizas  his  worth  even  to  the  extent  of  some- 
times soiling  her  own  pretty  hands. 

Truthfully,  what  Labor  could  do  without 
Industry's  clever  management  or  Agriculture's 
steady  assistance,  would  be  very  little  indeed. 
Perhaps  it  was  for  this  very  reason — this 
uniting  of  a  quarreling  family  Into  a  loving, 
organized  home — that  God  sent  danger  to 
their  door.  Mother  Democrat  and  Father 
Republican  again  are  showing  each  other  a 


genuine  affection  and  are  making  a  definite 
effort  to,  not  only  secure  peace  for  themselves 
and  their  posterity,  but  also  are  putting  forth 
a  greater  effort  to  make  theirs  a  home,  in- 
divisible, with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 
God  grant  their  efforts  shall  not  be  In  vain. 


Lease-Lend  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  March  10.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  PROGRESS 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, prior  to  Senate  action  on  H.  R.  1776 
I  made  the  following  statement  to  thou- 
sands of  my  constituents  in  Colorado: 

The  lend-lease  bill  does  give  the  President 
almost  unlimited  powers  in  dealing  with  In- 
ternational affairs,  but  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment that  field  is  his  to  direct.  President 
Roosevelt  was  elected  by  an  impressive  ma- 
jority last  November,  largely  due  to  his  sol- 
emn covenant  to  labor  for  peace  all  the  days 
of  his  life.  There  is  no  evidence  as  yet  to 
support  the  charge  that  he  will  repudiate  his 
preelection  pledges,  nor  that  he  will  not  ac- 
cept the  tremendous  responsibilities  imposed 
upon  him  by  this  measure  in  the  interests  of 
peace. 

Whatever  the  result  of  the  Senate  vote  the 
American  people  In  this  world  crisis  should 
Join  hands  and  stand  as  one  man  behind  the 
policy  decided  upon  by  a  majority  of  the  law- 
fully constituted  Congress  after  Its  long  and 
open  deliberation  and  by  the  administration 
chosen  by  the  free  vote  of  the  people. 

I  did  not  vote  for  this  measure,  but  a 
decision  has  been  reached  by  the  consti- 
tuted officials  of  my  Government;  and  as 
an  American  believing  that  a  majonty 
should  speak  in  this  Republic,  I  accept 
the  verdict  and  plead  with  my  country- 
men for  imity. 

In  this  connection  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  articls 
appearing  in  the  March  number  of 
Progress  entitled  "Stand  by  Uncle  Sam." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Progress,  of  March  1941] 

Stand  bt  Uncle  Sam — The  Lend-Lease 
Debate 

The  congressional  debate  on  the  lend-lease 
bill  recalls  the  question  which  the  Lord  put 
to  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind.  "Who  is  this 
that  darkeneth  coimsel  by  words  without 
knowledge?"  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
war  of  words  changed  a  single  vote.  At  least 
It  will  not  change  the  result. 

The  Issue  at  stake  was  clearly  stated  by 
the  respective  leaders,  Hamilton  Fish,  of 
New  York,  for  the  Republican  minority,  and 
Speaker  Ratburn,  of  Texas,  for  the  Demo- 
cratic majority.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate.  260  Members  of  the  House  voted  aye 
and  165  nay. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  they 
voted  as  patriots  or  as  partisans,  es  236 
Democrats  voted  to  pass  the  bill,  and  135  Re- 
publicans voted  to  defeat  it.    Twenty-four 


Republicans  voted  "yes"  and  25  Democrats 
voted  "no."  Fish,  antiadmlnlstration  leader, 
declared  the  bill  would  "take  us  Into  deep  and 
bloody  waters,"  and  the  first  step  that  would 
lead  the  United  States  into  the  European 
war,  while  Speaker  Ratbxtrn  declared,  "The 
lend-lease  bill  is  not,  as  some  people  are 
trying  to  make  us  believe,  a  bill  to  put 
America  into  war;  it  is  a  bill  to  keep  war 
from  America." 

CANDIDATE    VEKSUS    CANDIDATE 

While  the  House  mainly  divided  along 
party  lines,  party  leaders  were  divided  at  the 
Senate  hearing.  Former  Republican  Presi- 
dential Candidate  Landon  argued  for  more 
than  2  hours  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  against  the  bill,  while 
Wendell  L.  Willkle.  last  Republican  Presiden- 
tial candidate,  fresh  from  his  2  weeks  of  ob- 
servation at  the  European  battle  front.  In  a 
stirring  address  before  a  packed  committee 
room  overflowing  into  the  Senate  Building 
foyers. 

THE  PREVIOUS  QUESTION 

We  have  a  right  to  our  private  opinions, 
even  though  they  run  counter  to  the  plans 
and  purposes  of  the  administration;  and  we 
have  a  right  to  express  them  and  to  oppose 
the  enactment  of  laws  advocated  by  the 
President  and  Congress.  But  when  Congress 
speaks  and  the  President  approves,  the  coun- 
try speaks.  Then  the  time  for  debate  Is  past; 
and  the  time  for  a  united  people  behind  the 
Government  has  come. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  must  sur- 
render our  opposition  to  war,  and  our  con- 
viction that  war  is  wicked  and  will  not 
bring  a  permanent  peace  no  matter  which 
of  the  contending  powers  win.  but  It  must 
mean  that  we  will  agree  to  support  our 
Government,  whose  motive  is  to  protect  our 
shores  from  foreign  invasion,  whether  by 
armed  force  or  by  the  spread  of  totalitarian 
principles  which  would  destroy  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and 
choice,  and  the  right  to  civic,  economic,  and 
religious  freedom. 

We  have  been  unsparing  In  our  criticism 
of  the  administration  In  its  attitude  toward 
liquor  and  Its  munitioning  of  Japan  In  its 
Invasion  of  China,  but  we  have  never  ques- 
tioned the  sincerity,  patriotism,  and  determi- 
nation of  the  President  to  keep  America  out 
of  the  war  in  Europe,  and  to  keep  the  armed 
forces  of  Europe  out  of  the  United  States, 
In  both  of  these  objectives  we  will  support 
the  administration  to  the  limit  of  our  abil- 
ity. To  do  less  would  be  a  denial  of  the  very 
essence  of  democracy.  When  Congress 
speaks  America  speaks  through  constitu- 
tional authority,  and  we  are  bound  by  Its 
decisions  come  peace  or  come  war.  Only  a 
united  America  can  win  against  a  united 
opposition. 

When  Satan  rebelled  against  heaven, 
"Michael  and  his  angels  fought." 


Why  Risk  War  With  Japan? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  March  10,  1941 


MEMORANDUM    BY    MAJ.    GEN.    WILLIAM 
C.   RIVERS 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  MaJ.  Gen. 
William  C.  Rivers.  United  States  Army, 
retired,  has  issued  a  memorandum  under 
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the  heading  "Why  Risk  War  With 
Japan?"  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
It  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  s^  follows: 

Wht  RffiK  Wah  With  Japan  f  " 

(Memorandum,  dated  February  17.  1941,  by 
MaJ.  Gen.  William  C.  Rovers.  United  States 
Army,  retired,  New  York  City) 

I  hope  this  memorandum  may  be  read  by 
some  of  the  gentlemen  in  Congress  who  are 
interested  in  the  arguments  which  have 
brought  our  country  to  the  verge  of  war  with 
Japan,  a  war  from  which  we  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  gain. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  great  trade  with 
the  Far  East.  Decades  and  decades  will  have 
to  pass.  The  countries  out  there  are  at  any 
rate  striving  more  and  more  to  make  at  home 
the  articles  they  have  had  to  import  from 
western  nations.  We  do  have  with  Japan  a 
substantial  trade,  with  a  large  balance  in  our 
favor. 

About  one-twelfth  of  the  farm  products 
and  manufactured  articles  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  sell  goes  abroad — that  is  "foreign 
trade."  Only  one-tenth  of  what  is  sold 
abroad,  our  "foreign  trade."  Is  with  the  Far 
East.  That  includes  the  amounts  we  sell  to 
Vladivostok  and  on  down  to  all  countries  in- 
cluding Australia. 

Ovu-  crisis  Is  with  Europe.  This  is  clearer 
and  clearer  day  by  day. 

Then  why  take  the  risk  of  a  war  In  the 
East — a  war  that  would  be  a  major  national 
effort  and  cost  the  Nation  many,  many  bU- 
llons  of  dollars? 

I  have  spent  11  consecutive  years  In  the 
Philippines,  and  have  long  been  a  student  of 
the  strategy  of  the  North  Paclflc  Ocean.  Any 
strategist  knows  we  would  fight  Japan  at  a 
great  disadvantage,  as  we  have  no  bases  In 
the  Far  East. 

Congress  cannot  build  at  Guam  a  base — 
3,500  miles  west  of  the  Hawaiian  base.  All 
the  Congress  can  construct  at  Guam  would  be 
an  exposed,  untenable  salient.  Guam  is  in 
the  western  Paclflc.  Our  policy  has  been  to 
hold  the  eastern  part  of  the  Pacific,  where  we 
are  building  about  eight  small  advanced 
bases.  The  United  States  should  hold  from 
the  mid-Atlantic  westward  to  the  mid-Pacific. 
That  will  cost  great  sums  of  money.  It  ought 
to  be  enough,  as  It  includes  about  one -half 
the  clrcimiference  of  the  earth. 

Given  the  great  distances  over  the  North 
Pacific,  the  shape  of  the  curved  coastlines 
of  northeastern  Asia  and  the  location  of 
Japan — and  of  her  encircling  chain  of  de- 
fensive islands  running  from  the  Arctic  to 
the  Equator — the  United  States  does  not  pos- 
sess the  power  to  defend  the  Philippines.  In 
a  war  with  Japan  the  Filipinos  would  at  once 
be  crushed  between  the  two  great  fighting 
nations. 

All  the  business  of  Americans  and  of  Fili- 
pinos would  be  at  once  largely  suspended — or 
destroyed  by  a  blockade  of  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Admiral  Yamell  told  a  naval  committee 
of  Congress  a  few  years  ago  as  follows:  "I 
would  say  If  you  wanted  any  assurance  of 
going  to  the  Philippines  In  time  of  war  with 
a  reasonable  chance  of  success,  you  need  to 
build  dry  docks  and  a  base  in  the  Philippines, 
and. you  need  a  fleet  perhaps  two  to  one  with 
regard  to  Japan." 

Admiral  Leahy  said  to  the  committee  2 
years  ago,  "The  Navy  which  America  now  has 
and  the  Navy  which  it  will  have  when  it  Is 
increased  by  the  authority  in  this  bill  will  be 
seriously  Inadequate  to  the  task  of  sending  a 
naval  force  to  the  Philippines."   The  Admiral 


said  also,  "The  defensive  line  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy  at  the  present  time  reaches  from 
the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
to  Samoa  and  to  the  Panama  Canal."  Japan 
has  no  desire  to  attack  the  United  States;  at 
any  rate,  the  distances  are  too  great. 

Send  our  fleet  to  Singapore  to  work  with 
the  British  Fleet.  When  we  aU  know  that 
Britain  has  had  no  capital  ship  east  of  Suez 
since  the  bomb  explosion  at  Agadir  in  1911. 
It  would  stagger  the  imagination  to  figure 
the  number  of  merchant  ships  that  would  be 
required  to  supply  our  fleet  at  Singapore.  A 
far  greater  number  than  the  total  number  of 
merchant  vessels  in  all  our  foreign  trade. 

MaJ.  George  Fielding  Eliot,  well  known  and 
usually  an  accurate  critic,  made  the  most 
remarkable  proposal  recently.  That  we  send 
our  small  Manila  fleet  of  two  light  cruisers, 
a  dozen  destroyers,  and  a  dozen  submarines 
to  Join  the  small  British  Fleet  from  Singapore 
and  the  small  Dutch  Fleet.  This  concentra- 
tion to  be  made  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in 
order  to  prevent  the  capture  of  the  Dutch 
territory  there.  Major  Eliot  suggested  also 
that  the  main  American  Fleet  can  go  out  from 
Hawaii  6,000  miles  to  Manila  and  then  If 
necessary  proceed  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Send  our  fleet  off  on  such  a  wUd-goose 
cha£e,  and  leave  the  powerful  fleet  of  Japan 
behind.  Japan  has  some  12  battleships,  34 
cruisers.  140  destroyers,  and  75  submarines. 
This  seasoned  armada  would  be  free  to  attack 
Alaska  or  the  Philippines,  both  of  which  are 
left  open  by  Major  Eliot's  proposal. 

My  own  conviction  Is — after  10  consecutive 
years'  service  with  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment— that  we  ought  to  make  with  Japan  a 
new  treaty  of  trade  and  friendship.  That  the 
treaty  should  contain  clauses  indicating 
Japan's  Interest  in  the  continued  independ- 
ence of  the  Philippines  after  1946.  Japan  will 
not  try  to  annex  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. She  will  not  make  a  division  of  her 
fleet  and  armies  with  Soviet  Russia  so  necur 
at  the  north.  Many  Japanese  have  left  the 
Philippines  to  return  to  Japan  since  the  start 
of  the  war  in  China.  In  any  event.  Japan  will 
have  much  of  the  trade  with  the  Philippines. 
Japan  has  not  the  power  or  the  desire  to  at- 
tack the  United  States.  The  distances  are  too 
great. 

We  talk  of  aiding  Britain  while  the  fleet  Is 
kept  In  the  mid-Pacific,  at  Hawaii.  Admiral 
William  D.  Leahy,  when  Chief  of  Operations 
of  the  Navy,  told  the  House  Naval  Committee 
on  February  4,  1938,  that  it  would  take, 
"roughly,  2  months"  for  the  fleet  to  go  around 
South  America,  if  the  Canal  at  Panama  were 
sabotaged.  The  American  Fleet  should  be 
east  of  the  Canal. 

The  Admiral  told  the  committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  "In  my  opinion,  the  fleet  should 
remain  In  strategic  concentration,  and  should 
not  be  divided  between  the  two  oceans."  And 
on  February  4.  "I  still  believe  that  the  fleet 
shoiild  not  be  separated  into  two  parts,  so 
that  it  could  be  taken  in  detail  by  any  pos- 
sible enemy,  and  that  it  should  remain  In 
strategic  concentration  wherever  It  is." 

A  globe  is  the  only  thing  which  gives  a 
correct  pictiire  of  the  north  Pacific  Ocean. 
Persons  whose  duties  require  them  to  under- 
stand the  situation  will  be  confused  by  study- 
ing the  distorted  Mercator  maps  of  that  area 
used  in  many  of  our  atlases.  Globes  are  ob- 
tainable at  the  10-cent  stores. 

Our  trade  with  the  Philippines  and  China 
has  been  a  great  disappointment.  There  is  a 
familiar  Illusion  that  teeming  millions  insure 
great  trade.  Canada  has  a  population  about 
the  same  as  that  of  Greater  New  York — 
10,000,000.  Yet  we  sell  to  Canada,  at  ova 
door,  far  more  goods  than  we  sell  to  the 
500.000,000  people  in  the  Far  East,  from  Vladi- 
vostok to  Java. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BOSTON  EVENING 
TRANSCRIPT 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  of  March  5,  1941: 

(From  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of 
March  6,  1941] 

AJTER-DIMNEB   DIPLOMACT 

Sometimes,  of  course  without  mutual  con- 
sultation, American  newspapers  reach,  by  a 
common  mental  process,  a  common  editorial 
policy  regarding  some  current  event.  But 
sometimes  their  readers  Intervene  to  shatter 
that  policy.  A  recent  Instance  of  such  Inter- 
vention is  provided  by  the  popular  reaction 
to  the  night-club  adventure  of  America's 
Minister  to  Bulgaria,  George  H.  Earle. 

When  the  ne«'s  columns  reported  that  hu- 
miliating affair,  a  week  or  more  ago.  the 
larger  part  of  our  press  decided  that  the  pub- 
lication of  the  bare  facts  fulfilled  the  duty  of 
the  chroniclers — that  the  less  attention  paid 
to  those  facts,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the 
dignity  of  our  country's  Foreign  Service. 
Readers,  however,  disagree  with  the  decision. 
They  are.  In  great  numbers,  uTltlng  this 
newspaper  and  other  newspapers,  asking  what 
should  be  done  about  the  wretched  broil.  To 
withhold  opinion  any  longer  would  be  to  ap- 
pear to  palliate.  If  not  indeed  to  approve. 
Mr.  Earle's  conduct.  The  whole  story  has 
now  attained  such  proportions  as  to  demand 
the  fullest  comment. 

Mr.  Earle  was  sent  to  Sofia  as  the  official 
representative  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  classification  of 
Resident  Minister  as  defined  by  the  Congress 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  accepted  by  America. 
As  long  ago  as  1628,  Marselauer's  Legatus 
included  in  the  tasks  of  that  sort  of  diplo- 
matic representative  the  business  of  "work- 
ing for  the  common  good  and  studying  the 
convenience"  of  the  country  to  which  he  is 
accredited.  Less  than  a  century  ago.  Garden 
laid  down,  as  a  principle  soon  adopted  by  the 
United  States  together  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  world,  the  theory  that  a  mlnfs- 
ter  from  one  friendly  country  to  another 
"Should  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  peoples" 
and  guard  their  peace. 

There  was  no  quarrel  between  the  United 
States  and  Bulgaria.  Officially,  the  United 
States  was  at  peace  with  Germany  But  Btil- 
garia  was  hesitating  whether  to  resist  a 
threatened  German  Invasion  or  grant  a 
right-of-way  through  her  territory  to  a  vast 
Nazi  Army  directed  against  the  little  Army 
of  Greece,  another  power  with  which  Mr 
Earle's  country  is  on  friendly  terms.  The 
situation  was  tense.  Any  "incident"  might 
effect  the  ruin  of  Bulgaria  or  add  her  as  yet 
a  fourth  ally  to  the  totalitarian  Axis  and  an 
active  enemy  of  Britain.  If  such  an  Incident 
Involved  the  American  Minister,  it  might 
even  be  magnified  as  one  more  American  of- 
fense against  Germany  and  thus  complete  a 
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total    sulBclent    to    force    BtiU    unprepared 
America  Into  the  European  conflict. 

It  was  an  evening  when  matters  of  state 
were  at  this  delicate  pass  that  Mr.  Earle  se- 
lected for  his  tovir  among  the  white  lights  of 
Bulgaria's    capital   and    tarried    at    a   resort 
known  to  be  then  patronized  by  many  Ger- 
man officers.    Having  dined  well.  Mr.  Earle 
wanted  music  to  round  out  hla  feast  of  rea- 
son, his  flow  of  soul,  so  he  asked  the  or- 
chestra, which  could  not  refuse  a  ministerial 
request,  to  play  a  melody  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  Kitchener's  army  in  the  World 
War.     A  German.  Mr.  Earle  says,  protested 
and  struck  him.  a  German  without  diplo- 
maUc   Immunity.    Mr.    Earle.   whom   diplo- 
matic Immunity  protected  from  arrest,  then 
knocked  the  German  down.    Thereupon  the 
specutors  were  regaled  by  the  spectacle  of  a 
Minister  of  the  United  States  engaging  In  a 
lough-and-tumble  fight  on  the  floor  of  a 
Balkan  night  club. 

Our  Foreign  Service  Is  by  no  means  per- 
fect; but.  as  its  best  traditions— the  tradi- 
tions of  Franklin  and  Adams.  Hay  and 
Choate — are  of  a  blameless  courtesy  coupled 
with  a  serene  firmness,  so  were  its  worst 
moments  merely  those  of  a  shirtsleeve  blunt- 
ness  of  speech.  This  is  the  first  time  It  has 
staged  a  Donnybrook  Fair — this  Is  the  worst 
solecism  committed  by  any  of  our  diplomats 
since  the  same  Mr.  Earle.  as  Minister  to  Aus- 
tria, made,  after  a  long  luncheon  in  the  cap- 
ital of  a  neighboring  and  inimical  country, 
a  certain  impromptu  speech  which  is  still  a 
favorite  Joke  and  a  warning  example  among 
bis  fellow  ministers. 

Here  Is  no  question  of  deferring  to  a  totali- 
tarian Germany.  On  the  contrary,  here  is  a 
simple  question  of  the  honor  of  the  United 
BUtes  and  of  consideration  for  Bulgaria. 
Greece,  and  Britain. 

Has  the  fine  edge  of  Mr.  Hull's  Judgment 
been  dulled  by  association  with  his  Crom- 
wells  and  Bullltts?  If  they  have  not  dulled 
It,  he  win  request  the  President  to  replace  Mr. 
larle  by  someone  approaching  the  caliber  of 
a  Gibson.  Bliss.  Phillips,  Grew.  Hugh  Wilson, 
or  Moffett.  In  any  event,  the  least  that  the 
Secretary  can  do  with  a  proper  regard  to  the 
dignity  of  his  Department  and  his  country 
Is  to  reprimand  and  curtail  these  postprandial 
Indiscretions  of  our  present  Minister  to  Bul- 
garia. 
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LETTER  FROM  LESUB  G.  PEFFERLB 

Mr.  HOWELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  a 
letter  from  Hon.  Leslie  G.  Pefferle,  of 
Springfield.  HI.: 

The  present  method  of  selecting  men  for 
service  in  the  Army  Is  not  uniform — either 
married  men  are  getting  the  breaks  or  dis- 
criminated against,  depending  on  where  they 
live. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  something  should  be 
done  at  once  to  amend  the  legislation  or  the 
rules  to  the  local  boards,  so  that  classification 
shall  be  uniform.  My  observations  and  con- 
clusions follow. 

Section  354  of  tbe  act  provides  that  any 
registrant  with  one  or  more  dependents  shall 
be  placed  In  class  m.    Section  355  attempts 


to  define  "dependency."  This  definition 
might  be  classed  as  strictly  "financial." 
However,  a  large  number  of  officials  charged 
with  the  guidance  of  local  boards  have  Issued 
many  statements  that  have  resulted  In  In- 
terpretations of  a  conflicting  nature  being 
given  by  different  boards.  Col.  Victor  J. 
CKelllher.  of  Washington.  D.  C.  in  a  pre- 
pared speech  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  draft 
boards  seid: 

"Any  statement  I  make  here  Is  my   per- 
sonal opinion.    •     •     •    The  local  board  is 
the   sole   word  of   the  facts   and   the   law. 
•     •     •     This  question  of  dependency  has 
caused  much  trouble.    There  are  two  schools 
of  thought  on  this.    I  am  of  the  school  (this 
is  my  own  personal  opinion)  that  thinks  no 
married  man.  regardless  of  his  Income,  should 
be  taken.    The   other  school  of  thought  is 
that  if  there  are  no  dependents  other  than 
the  wife,  that  he  should  be  taken  even  though 
she  has  an  Income.    We  must  always  bear  In 
mind  that  these  men  are  going  Into  the  re- 
serve business,  and  talking  frankly  to  you, 
anything  that  has  life,  whether  It  Is  plant, 
vegetable,  or  animal  life.  It  Is  built  around 
one  thing,  and  that  is  sex,  and  our  marriage 
relationship  Is  built  around  that,  and  then 
outside  the  marital  relationship  Is  the  family. 
Now,  you  men  are  older,  have  married,  and 
have  grandchildren  the  same  as  I,  and  when 
you  married,  you  married  this  woman  as  your 
companion.    You  wanted  her  support,  and 
she  wanted  your  support.    I  don't  mean  In- 
come;  I  mean  your  support  In  your  moral 
life,  in  your  social  life.  In  all  parts  of  your 
life.    One  Is  dependent  upon  the  other,  and 
that  Is  the  support  you  must  taken  into  con- 
sideration as  well  as  Income     •     •     *." 

At  the  time  of  publishing  the  above  extract 
with  additional  quotations  from  the  colonel 
by  Mr.  Paul  Armstrong,  of  the  Illinois  State 
Headquarters    Selective    Service,    qtiotatlons 
were  also  Included  from  talks  given  by  MaJ. 
L.  N.  Bittinger.  Col.  Edward  A.  Pltzpatrlck, 
and  additional  statements  over  the  signature 
of  Paul  Armstrong.    All  of  these  statements 
indirectly  said  marriage  actually  creates  a  de- 
pendent relationship  when  it  creates  a  family. 
There  are  boards  presided  over  by  men  who 
believe  that  any  man  that  permits  his  wife  to 
work  Is  a  squaw  man  and  should  be  In  the 
Army.    The  modern  trend  of  business  and  In- 
dustry has  been  toward  the  employment  of 
women    that    are    married.     The    economic 
standard  of  families  have  been  raised  by  such 
trend.    It  is  trxie  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  cut 
down  the  birth  rate  and  sometimes  has  not 
resulted  In  happy  marriages.     In  other  in- 
stances we  have  destroyed  the  old-fashioned 
family  life.    I  am  not  writing  a  brief  for  or 
against  this  trend,  but  I  do  believe  that  we 
cannot  ignore  a  system  that  Is  here,  acknowl- 
edged and  condoned  by  everyone.    If  this  sys- 
tem Is  to  be  permitted  to  exist  then  we  shovUd 
rot  single  out  these  married  men  and  say, 
"You  are  a  squaw  man;  we  don't  like  squaw 
men;  to  the  Army  you  go."  and  at  the  same 
time  say  to  other  married  men  whose  wives 
have  failed  or  refused  to  bring  forth  children 
and  who  are  too  Indolent  to  do  other  thv^n 
support  dogs,  cats,  and  bridge  parties.  "Youre 
excused  from  service  In  the  Army  because 
your  wife  is  a  dependent." 

Local  Board  No.  2,  Springfield,  lU..  adopted 
a  resolution  to  the  eftect  that  the  pcUcy  cf 
that  board  would  be  to  exempt  married  men. 
Irrespective  of  financial  dependency.  This 
resolution  apparently  was  given  much  pub- 
licity, and  finaUy  Paul  G.  Armstrong,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1941.  put  out  a  bulletin  to  all  draft 
boards  In  Illinois  condemning  the  resolution 
indirectly  by  saying :  "No  local  board  is  acting 
within  the  limitations  of  the  act  when  it 
states  that  It  will  or  will  not  defer  all  persons 
of  a  particular  status  or  group." 

Either  "dependency"  means  financial  and 
that  alone  or  it  means  something  bigger,  such 
as  moral.  Every  local  board  should  have  the 
same  ruling  and  the  people  have  a  right  to 
know  which  definition  Is  to  be  followed. 
Loose  language  can  only  result  in  confusion 


and  m  many  instances  permit  boards  to  pun- 
ish their  enemies  and  reward  their  friends. 
This  should  not  be. 

Board  No.  2  repeatedly  requested  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  "dependency"  and  In 
each  Instance  we  were  referred  to  the  act.  All 
of  which  only  added  confusion  to  an  already 
confused  situation.  The  motion  or  resolution 
was  adopted  In  the  hope  of  crystallizing  senti- 
ment either  for  or  against,  but  aU  we  received 
was  a  general  bulletin  "each  case  must  be 
acted  upon  separately."  Certainly  you  cannot 
act  upon  any  case  until  you  have  classified  It. 
If  the  man  has  false  teeth  he  falls  In  a  class 
and  is  not  eligible.  If  he  has  a  hernia  he  falls 
Into  another  class  and  as  a  class  he  is  exempt, 
so  why  should  there  be  any  difference  In  a 
man's  marriage  classification  because  he  lives 
on  the  other  side  of  town? 

There  is  enough  temptation  placed  In  the 
path  of  married  women  who  are  employed, 
while  living  with  their  husbands.  This 
temptation  Is  Increased  manyfold  when  the 
husband  Is  away.  The  wife's  resistance  is  also 
lowered  because  of  loneliness  and  other  senti- 
ment that  creeps  In  when  father  Is  away. 

The  American  family  has  always  been  the 
bulwark  of  this  country.    It  Is  the  fact  that 
we  have  strong  family  ties  that  has  made  us 
a  great  people.    We  should  think  twice  before 
destroying  this  great  institution.    The  time 
might  come  when  all  able-bodied  men  must 
go  to  the  front,  but  until  that  time  we  should 
move  slowly  and  not  destroy  the  family.    Also 
bear  In  mind,  if  you  Interpret  "dependency" 
to  mean  financial,  then  what  about  the  man 
who  has  saved  enough  money  to  buy  a  home, 
fine  furnishings,  and  a  car?    He  not  only  has 
a  wife  but  several  children,  yet  he  could,  if 
the  need  arose,  leave  his  family  and  go  to 
war.    It  might  work  a  great  hardship  on  him 
and   his   business,   but   actually   his   family 
could  exist  without  him.    Do  you  think  that 
a  family  of  children  can  be  raised  by  either 
the  father  or  the  mother  without  the  help  of 
the  other?    Just  in  case  you  do  please  check 
the  records  of  the  penal  Institutions  of  our 
land  and  find  that  the  great  percentage  of 
those  Inmates  are  there  because  the  father 
and  the  mother  did  not  pull  together. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  Margaret  C. 
SMrrH.  Congresswoman  from  the  State  of 
Maine,  has  Introduced  a  bill  before  Congress 
to  specifically  cover  men  that  are  married.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  bill  Includes,  but  I  am 
sure  that  whatever  is  done  the  rules  should 
be  so  clear  that  there  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing. Either  married  men  with  working 
wives  go  to  the  Army,  or  they  don't.  Let's 
quit  making  speeches  one  way  and  having  the 
law  another  and  then  permit  the  draft  boards 
to  do  as  they  please.  Uniformity  is  most  de- 
sired and  I  urge  that  the  Smith  bill  be  given 
earnest  and  Immediate  consideration.  Many 
families  are  being  broken  because  of  the 
present  uncertainties. 
Sincerely  yours. 

L.  O.  PCFFXKLS. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Project  Important 
to  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 


Monday,  March  10.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  DULUTH  HERALD 


Mr.  PITTENGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  made  a 
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survey  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  proj- 
ect at  the  request  of  President  Roose- 
velt, and  this  was  made  public  the  other 
day.  It  points  out  that  completion  of 
this  greatest  engineering  development  in 
modern  times  would  be  of  vital  help  in 
national  defense.  It  would  provide  In- 
creased facilities  for  naval  construction 
in  the  inland  sureas  where  the  Great 
Lakes  are  located,  and  where  a  hostile 
force  would  have  difBculty  in  reaching 
them.  We  do  not  need  to  argue  the 
need  for  an  expansion  In  the  shipbuild- 
ing facilities  In  this  coimtry.  That  need 
is  admitted  by  everyone,  imd  the  building 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  would  make 
possible  the  building  of  ocean-going  boats 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  Of  course,  there 
are  also  the  advantages  of  power  and 
navigation  that  will  inure  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  when  this  plan  to 
develop  the  St.  Lawrence  becomes  a  real- 
ity. It  is  hard  to  justify  opposition,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  it,  and  especially  on 
the  eastern  seaboard  where  a  systematic 
campaign  of  false  propaganda  Is  being 
carefully  carried  out.  Foolish  arguments 
intended  to  confuse  and  mislead  the  peo- 
ple are  being  manufactured  with  fre- 
quency. A  sample  is  referred  to  in  an 
editorial  in  the  Duluth  Herald,  of  Duluth, 
Minn.,  for  March  6  and  I  will  let  the  edi- 
torial writer  tell  you  of  the  absurdity. 
The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

NEWER  AND  FEEBLER 

Meeting  in  New  York  City  a  week  or  so  ago, 
business  groups,  trade  and  civic  organizations 
expressed  their  conUnu«d  opposition  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway. 

For  a  novelty  some  new  arguments  were 
brought  forward.  One  was  that  the  waterway 
would  use  men  and  materials  needed  for  ar- 
mament production.  Tlils  sounds  impressive 
until  we  realize  that  canals,  dams,  and  the 
like  require  types  of  labor  and  materials  far 
different,  for  the  most  part,  from  those  used 
to  produce  armaments  and  munitions.  The 
actual  competition  between  the  seaway  proj- 
ect and  the  munitions  program  would  be  very 
slight.  In  proportion,  and  the  seaway's  con- 
tribution to  national  defense  would  be  well 
worth  It. 

Another  argument,  funniest  of  those 
brought  forward,  holds  that  the  seaway  would 
make  the  Great  Lakes  vulnerable  to  attack. 
Tbls  should  be  put  on  the  shelf  until  the 
British  have  sneaked  gunboats  up  the  Danube 
and  shelled  Vienna,  huve  run  their  dread- 
noxights  through  the  Kiel  Canal  to  ravage 
Germany '8  BalUc  commerce,  and  Germany 
has  sent  pocket  batUesh  ps  up  the  Manchester 
ship  canal  to  bombard  chat  inland  city. 

Waterways  from  the  sea  are  traps  for  In-* 
vadlng  warships  and  refuges  for  the  defend- 
ing ones.    They  are  no  more  vulnerable  from 
the  air  than  harbors  or  Inland  waterways. 

Still  another  argument  disputes  the  use  of 
1929  figures  In  a  study  cf  the  savings  the  sea- 
way would  effect.  Eleven  years  Is  a  long  time, 
but  what  year  since  192^1  has  had  any  claim  to 
being  normal?  We  ha\e  had  a  long  depres- 
sion, an  artificially  induced  and  much-Inter- 
rupted recovery.  Now  we  have  a  war  boom. 
Nineteen  twenty-nine  Is  as  fair  a  basis  as  any 
for  estimating  the  volume  of  trade  that  we 
could  expect  If  the  worid  got  back  on  Its  feet 
and  went  to  work. 

Can't  the  seaway  opponents,  with  an  their 
researchers  and  press  agents,  find  anything 
more  convincing  than  these  fUmsy  novelUes 
to  bring  their  case  up  to  date? 
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A  Program  For  Air  Safely 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks granted  by  the  House,  in  support 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  135.  which  I 
have  introduced,  to  authorize  Federal  co- 
operation in  a  Verendrye  celebration,  I 
offer  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  South  Dakota: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  8 

Memorializing  the  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States  of  America  at  Washington, 
in  the  District  of  Colvmabla,  to  cause  to 
be  Issued  a  United  States  postage  sump 
commemorating  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  planting  of  the  lead  plate 
by  the  Verendrye  Brothes  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Bad  and  Missouri  Rivers  at  the 
Fort  Pierre  site  In  the  State  of  South 
Dakota. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  Legislative  Session  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  {the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring)  : 

Whereas  the  year  of  our  Lord.  1943.  will 
mark  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
planting  by  the  Verendrye  Brothers  of  a  lead 
tablet  near  the  confluence  of  the  Bad  and 
Missouri  Rivers  at  the  Fort  Pierre  site,  lay- 
ing claim  to  the  region  for  King  Louis  XV 
of  France  and  embracing  that  vast  territory 
later  acquired  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica under  the  Louisiana  Purchase;  and 

Whereas  their  Journ'jy,  recording  the  plant- 
ing of  the  lead  Ublet.  Is  the  first  written  rec- 
ord of  the  visit  of  white  man  to  that  region; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  customary  for  the  Postmas- 
ter General  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
to  cause  to  be  Issued  postage  stamps  in  com- 
memoration of  significant  historic  events: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Aesolvfd.  That  It  la  the  concensus  of  opin- 
ion of  the  Senate  of  the  SUte  of  South  Da- 
kota, the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring, that  It  is  fit  and  proper  that  the  anni- 
versary of  this  great  historic  event  be  thus 
recognized;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States  of  America  be  urged  to  co- 
operate with  the  Twenty-seventh  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  SWte  of  South  Dakota  In 
recognizing  this  event  by  the  Issuance  of  an 
appropriate  stamp  with  pertinent  insignia 
thereon;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  state 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
be  by  them  presented  to  the  proper  commit- 
tee In  Congress. 
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PROGRAM  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTIC 
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Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing program  for  air  safety  sponsored  by 
the  National  Aeronautic  Association: 

[Washington  Newsletter.  National  Aeronautk: 
Association,  the  Voice  of  Aviation,  voi. 
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A  PiocaAM  roi  An  Satstt 

Flying  Is  a  safe  form  of  transportation.  As 
in  the  early  days  of  the  railroads,  the  con- 
quest of  a  new  rapid-transit  medium  In- 
evitably involves  some  difficulties  which  are 
removed  as  socn  as  they  are  known.  Air 
transport  is  fast  emerging  from  the  pioneer 
stage.  With  certain  further  steps  its  tran- 
sition will  be  complete. 

Recent  air  disasters  are  traceable  in  large 
degree  to  bad  weather.  Public  safety,  there- 
fore, demands  Immediate  tightening  ct 
C.  A.  A.  regulations  and  enforcement  which 
govern  bad-weather  flying,  plus  the  further 
Improvement  of  alr-navlgation  Instruments 
and  safety  devices  upon  which  the  pUot  de- 
pends when  flying  blind. 

The  National  Aeronautic  Association  here 
offers  a  specific  program  to  this  end.  In  the 
fulfillment  of  this  program.  N.  A.  A.  caUs  for 
the  cooperation  of  the  air  lines,  the  Federal 
oflacials  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  air 
safety,  and  the  committees  of  Congress  which 
control  Federal  acUvltles  In  the  field  of  clvU 
aviation. 

SATETT  AUTHOaiTT 

It  Will  be  recalled  that  there  was  a  three- 
man  Safety  Board  within  the  old  independent 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Authority  before  the  whole 
set-up  was  transferred  to  the  Conunerce  De- 
partment by  Executive  order  last  year. 

Under  the  present  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
there  Is  a  single  safety  director  whose  powers 
are  little  more  than  advisory.  But  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board  has  broader  powers  than 
the  old  Safety  Board  in  that  It  can  promul- 
gate safety  regulations,  either  on  recommen- 
dation of  the  safety  director  or  on  Its  own 
motion.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Administrator  to  interpret  such  regula- 
tions and  put  them  into  effect. 

The  personnel  on  work  affecting  safety  Is 
much  the  same  as  during  the  period  under 
the  old  regime,  when  the  air  lines  established 
their  perfect  iafety  record  without  a  fatal 
accident  for  a  year  and  a  half.  In  view  of  this 
fact  and  in  view  of  the  safety  powers  of  the 
C.  A.  B.,  It  is  obvious  that  these  accidents  are 
not  necessarily  due  to  the  transfer  of  civil 
aviation  to  the  Commerce  Department. 

Charges  to  this  effect,  nevertheless,  have 
shaken  public  confidence  in  the  Department. 
It  Is  to  the  Interest  of  all  that  the  circum- 
stances be  fully  examined  and  the  public 
know  the  situation,  whatever  It  may  be. 

CENERAL  EECOMMZKDATIONS 

1.  Examining  board:  A  special  board  of 
prominent  citizens,  expert  In  aviation,  should 
be  formed  at  once  to  review  the  entire  situa- 
tion and  make  recommendations. 
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a.  Begiilatlons:  All  existing  safety  regula- 
tions,  enforcement   methods,   and   accident- 
Investigation  procedures  shovild  be  Immedi- 
ately    reviewed     and     tightened     wherever 
-necessary. 

3.  Personnel:  The  Salt  Lake  accident  In- 
volved, among  other  causes,  the  competence  of 
a  C.  A.  A.  employee.  There  should  be  an  Im- 
mediate review  of  the  qualifications  of  all 
C.  A.  A.  and  C.  A.  B.  employees  whose  work 
affects  air  safety,  and  the  dismissal,  demotion, 
or  transfer  of  all  who  do  not  measure  up  to 
standard. 

CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES 

More  specifically,  here  are  factors  which 
have  been  noted  In  recent  accidents  or  which 
are^tentlal  hazards,  with  N.  A.  A  's  correc- 
tive recommendations: 

1.  Plloferror:  To  minimize  the  possibility 
of  human  errors  In  Judgment  which  always 
will  exist,  a  tightening  of  reg\ilations  is  nec- 
essary to  limit  the  discretion  of  Individuals  as 
to  take-off  and  flight  In  bad  weather.  Re- 
sponsibllltv  for  observing  regulations  should 
be  increased,  with  strict  penalties.  Including 
suspension  and  dismissal,  for  infractions. 

a.  Margin  of  safety :  Scheduled  flights  were 
cleared  with  ceilings  as  low  as  300  feet.  This 
was  true  at  Atlanta.  There  are  many  pine 
trees  100  feet  tall  In  that  area.  Thus,  when 
a  pilot  came  down  from  the  clouds,  he  had  a 
safety  margin  of  only  200  feet  which,  at  speeds 
approaching  200  miles  an  hour,  was  extremely 
small,  especially  at  night  or  with  a  fogged 
windshield.  Last  Saturday,  the  C.  A.  A.  In- 
creased minimum  ceilings  by  200  feet.  Mini- 
mum ceUlngs  should  be  800  feet  at  night  and 
^600  feet  In  daytime. 

3.  Instruments:  Altimeters  are  nothing  but 
barometers  calibrated  In  feet.  Before  land- 
ing, a  pilot  obtains  a  barometric  pressure 
reading  by  radio  from  the  airport  and  ad- 
Justs  his  Instrument  accordingly.  An  error 
In  repOTtlng  the  pressure  results  In  an  error 
In  the  pilot's  reading  of  his  altitude.  Im- 
proved procedures  for  pilots'  receipt  of  pres- 
sure readings  and  more  sensitive  Instruments 
are  indicated. 

Beyond  that,  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics  should  be  given  funds 
for  perfection  of  an  altimeter  which  records 
the  height  above  grovmd  at  all  times  without 
depending  on  barometric  pressure. 

4.  Accessories:  N.  A.  C.  A.  should  also  be 
given  funds  for  development  of  an  improved 
method  for  clearing  windshields  of  fog.  mois- 
ture, or  Ice.  particularly  Important  at  night. 

5.  Radio  beams:  Beam  failure  was  also  In- 
volved in  the  Salt  Lake  accident.  Congress 
should  grant  funds  for  high-frequency  radio 
ranges  on  all  alrT'a3?8. 

6.  Lighting  and  obstructions:  State  and 
mimiclpal  cooperation  should  be  sought  for 
the  removal  or  lighting  of  air  obstructions 
in  the  vicinity  of  airports,  and  the  further 
lighting  of  airports,  r.irways.  and  auxiliary 
fields. 

7.  Weather  reporting:  Additional  funds 
should  be  granted  to  extend  the  weather- 
reporting  services  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
and  for  more  teletype  circuits  between  air- 
ports. 

8.  Drafting  of  pilots:  Studies  should  be 
made  to  determine  whether  the  taking  of 
airline  pilots  for  military  service  Is  likely  to 
Impair  safety  by  the  removal  of  keymen. 

Aircraft  and  aircraft  engines  now  in  air- 
line use  are  safe.  There  is  no  safety  problem 
Involved  in  design,  nor  is  obsolescence  a 
factor. 

N.  A.  A.  considers  the  recommendations 
above  listed  as  a  minimum  program,  not  one 
Item  of  which  can  be  deferred.  The  studies 
which  we  have  recommended  doubtless  will 
lead  to  fvirther  courses  oX  action. 
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Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  extended  my  remarks 
in  the  AppenCix  of  the  Record  and  in- 
cluded a  resolution  opposing  the  pro- 
posed St.  Lawrence  waterway  project 
passed  by  the  Michigan  Federation  of 
Labor.  At  this  time,  in  order  that  all 
arguments  for  and  against  this  proposal 
may  be  made  available  to  Members  of 
Congress,  I  ask  permission  to  print  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  by 
Mr.  John  C.  Beukema,  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  to  Mr.  William  P.  Frost,  president 
of  the  Michigan  Federation  of  Labor: 

Muskegon,  Mich.,  March  8,  1941. 
Mr.  WnxiAM  P.  Frost, 

President,  Michigan  Federation  of  Labor, 
Detroit,   Mich. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Frost:  I  have  read  with 
considerable  disappointment  and  chagrin  a 
resolution  adopted  by  Michigan  Federation 
of  Labor  against  the  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way project.  Disappointment,  because  the 
Michigan  Federation  of  Labor  Is  a  large 
and  Influential  body  whose  opinion  Is  widely 
respected;  chagrin,  becaiise  there  was  no 
advocate  of  the  seaway  present  to  state 
the  facts  of  the  case  to  your  delegates. 

May  I  assure  you  that  there  Is  nothing 
on  the  horizon  which  means  so  much  to 
the  State  of  Michigan  and  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  laboring  men  thereof  as  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway. 

May  I  fxirther  assure  you,  as  the  enclosed 
message  of  President  Roosevelt's  to  our  De- 
troit conference  so  clearly  indicates,  that 
this  project  Is  highly  essential  to  national 
defense. 

May  I  finally  assure  you  that  our  mis- 
guided friends  of  the  rail  brotherhoods,  mis- 
led by  propaganda  originating  from  the  large 
financial  interests  that  control  our  Ameri- 
can railroads,  will  be  among  the  principal 
beneficiaries  of  this  great  Improvement,  once 
it  is  consummated. 

Jvist  as  the  automobile  industry  by  becom- 
ing established  In  this  State  brought  a  means 
of  livelihood  to  not  only  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Michigan  worklngmen  but  to  the 
bulk  of  our  railroad  employees  as  well,  so  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  by  the  creation  of  new 
Industrial  opportunities  will  create  a  means 
of  livelihood  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Michigan  workers  in  the  years  to  come. 

These  are  not  mere  surmises.  They  are  the 
common  conclusions  of  every  Independent 
Government  board  that  has  studied  the  ques- 
tion for  the  past  20  years;  agreed  to  and  cer- 
tified to  the  Congress  by  Presidents  Wilson. 
Harding,  Coolldge,  Hoover,  and  Roosevelt. 

These  resolutions  from  their  tenor  were 
obviously  Inspired  by  the  rail  brotherhoods. 

It  Is  quite  true  that  when  the  1933  treaty 
was  up  for  consideration  the  rail  brotherhoods 


expressed  their  opposition  to  the  agreement. 
Insofar  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  however,  the 
national  organizations  of  these  great  bodies 
have  not  expressed  themselves  In  respect  to 
the  proposed  new  agreement  now  being  con- 
cluded with  Canada. 

You  see,  we  have  a  new  question  embodied 
In  this  agreement— as  you  wUl  note  from  the 
President's  message— the  question  of  national 
defense.  Hence  I  think  your  resolution  Is  m 
error  In  assuming  that  21  railroad  labor  or- 
ganizations are  opposed.  They  have  yet  to 
speak. 

The  next  paragraph  recites  that  foreign 
boats  are  now  coming  Into  the  Great  Lakes 
and  competing  with  American  vessels.  In^ 
the  first  place,  may  I  point  out  that  our 
Merchant  Marine  Act  expressly  prohibits  any 
vessel  under  foreign  registry  from  competing 
in  commerce  between  two  American  ports. 
Hence,  the  only  commerce  these  vessels  can 
carry  is  commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  a  foreign  country. 

In  the  second  place.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  Gulf  coast,  and 
the  Pacific  coast  no\    have  such  commerce. 

We  are  also  striving  to  build  up  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine.  If  the  Great  Lakes 
were  open  to  ocean  shipping,  1.  e.,  the  present 
14-foot  canals  deepened  to  27  feet,  the  only 
result  would  be  that  larger  ships — say  of 
8.000  to  10,000  tons — would  be  able  to  enter 
the  Lakes  and  to  participate  In  this  com- 
merce. In  short.  It  would  put  us  on  a  parity 
with  New  York  and  other  seaboard  points  in 
participating  In  world  commerce,  as  well  as 
Intercoastal  commerce.  As  I  stated,  our 
American  merchant  marine  would  have  a  like 
opportunity. 

Might  I  point  out  that  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal  had  the  practical  effect  of 
shutting  the  Michigan  manufacturer  out  of 
many  of  his  Pacific  coast  markets  and  turning 
these  markets  over  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
manufacturer.  In  other  words,  by  shipping 
via  the  Canal  the  Atlantic  seaboard  manu- 
facturer has  a  freight  rate  that  ranges  from 
20  to  45  percent  under  our  Michigan  freight 
rate  in  shipping  to  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, etc.  We  have  to  ship  via  Philadelphia 
or  Baltimore  and  the  Panama  Canal  and  pay 
the  rail  charge  to  the  seaboard  In  order  to 
get  the  lowest  freight  rate. 

Building  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  will 
give  American  ships  plying  between  Ameri- 
can ports  and  manned  by  American  sailors 
an  opportunity  to  recapture  this  commerce. 
Our  Intercoastal  commerce  In  this  country, 
I  might  add,  Is  approximately  three  times  our 
foreign  commerce. 

The  next  statement  is:  "Cheap  products 
brought  over  on  such  boats  as  ballast  and 
dumped  on  our  American  markets  to  com- 
pete with  American-made  goods  tend  to  de- 
stroy the  wage  scale  of  the  American  laborer." 
But  Is  this  true?  May  I  ask  If  we  experience 
anything  of  the  sort  on  our  Atlantic  sea- 
board or  the  Gulf  coast?  Do  we  not  have 
tariffs,  reciprocal  trade  treaties,  etc.,  to  pro- 
tect our  American  comfmerce? 

Finally.  Isn't  all  commerce  between  nations 
a  matter  of  exchange — the  products  of  one 
country  for  the  products  of  another  country? 
Does  the  writer  of  this  resolution  propose 
that  we  shut  our  markets  on  all  Imports? 
If  so,  how  can  we  export?  Does  the  writer 
of  this  resolution  know  that  every  seventh 
man  employed  In  Michigan  Is  producing 
goods  for  export  under  normal  conditions, 
1  e.,  pre-war,  and  that  Michigan  has  more 
than  800  firms  engaged  in  export? 

The  next  paragraph  says  that  "transporta- 
tion agencies  now  In  existence  would  be  ad- 
versely affected."  As  President  Roosevelt  has 
so  cogently  pointed  cut,  exactly  the  reverse 
is  true.  Every  time  you  cut  the  cost  of  an 
article  to  the  consumer,  which  Includes  both 
the  cost  of  production  and  transportation, 
you  Increase  the  market.       _ 
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When  automobiles  cost  $5,000  few  of  us 
could  afford  them.  Today  nearly  every  work- 
Ingman — at  least  a  substantial  number  of 
American  worklngmen — owns  an  automobile. 
But  if  cars  still  cost  $5,000  apiece,  as  they  did 
80  years  ago.  they  wouldn't  be  driving  them. 

A  great  Railroad  man.  Paul  Shoup,  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  was  once  asked  If  the  estab- 
lishment of  air  navigation  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Seattle  would  hurt  his  railroad. 
His  reply  was:  "Three  hundred  years  ago  the 
only  method  of  trtnsportatlon  between 
Seattle  and  San  Francisco  was  by  means  of 
canoe.  Today  we  have  boat  lines,  railroad 
lines,  bus  lines,  truck  lines,  and  now  air 
lines.  Yet  I  venture  to  say  there  Is  far  more 
money  In  the  canoe  business  In  San  Francisco 
and  Seattle  today  than  there  was  300  years 
ago." 

The  resolution  states:  "No  differential  is 
made  in  the  price  of  commodities  to  the 
consumer  whether  such  materials  be  shipped 
by  rail  or  by  boat." 

May  I  point  out  In  rebuttal  that  coal  is 
shipped  from  Buffalo  tc  Duluth — 950  miles — 
on  American  ships  manned  by  American  sail- 
ors at  40  cents  a  ton,  whereas  the  rail  freight 
rate  on  coal  from  West  Virginia  fields  to 
Muskegon  is  $3.35  a  ton  for  a  distance  of  550 
miles. 

May  I  further  point  out  that  these  same 
vessels  carry  iron  ore  from  Duluth  to  Ohio 
ports  at  70  cents  a  ton  and  that  the  rails  have 
always  recognized  the  peculiar  usefulness  of 
Lake  carriers  In  this  commerce  and  have  not 
offered  to  compete. 

Savings  in  water-borne  commerce  are 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  because  competi- 
tion compels  it,  and  it  is  only  under  peculiar 
end  unique  circumstances,  and  only  where 
there  is  no  competition,  that  these  savings 
are  not  passed  on. 

Have  you  ever  calculated  the  terrific  toll 
levied  against  Midwest  commerce  by  the 
port  of  New  York?  Read  the  so-called  New 
Jersey  Lighterage  case  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  some  and  8  or  10 
years  ago.    It  will  be  a  revelation  to  you. 

Does  It  Interest  you  to  know  that  prolor  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  we  folks  In 
Muskegon  could  land  goods  at  Oslo,  Ham- 
burg, and  London  at  substantially  the  same 
freight  rate  that  we  pay  to  New  York  depart- 
ment stores?  "Thereby  we  opened  new  mar- 
kets for  the  employment  of  Michigan  labor. 
This  was  made  possible  by  the  use  of  these 
same  despised  vessels  of  foreign  registry  to 
which  the  resolutions  refer. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  prominent  Detroit  manufacturer  testified 
at  the  Detroit  conference  that  his  company 
was  compelled  to  build  plants  in  France  and 
Germany  because  the  freight  rate  from  De- 
troit to  those  countries  was  so  excessive  that 
American  products  could  not  be  sold  there 
In  competition  with  other  goods. 

Finally,  may  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
possibilities  which  the  seaway  presents  to 
Michigan  and  Michigan  workers  In  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  merchant  marine  that  will 
have  to  be  built,  as  well  as  vessels  for  the 
Navy. 

Long  after  Detroit's  huge  tank  plants  have 
ceased  operation,  long  after  the  World  War 
has  ceased,  ships  will  be  needed  to  move  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  Ere  this  war  Is  over 
a  large  proportion  of  existing  merchant  ton- 
nage will  have  sunk  beneath  the  seas.  This 
mus*  be  replaced.  Eastern  shipyards  and 
Pacific  coast  shipyards  are  now  loaded  to 
capacity.  New  shipyards  are  being  feverishly 
built.  But  it  is  conceded  that  they  can  de- 
liver only  a  small  fraction  of  the  ships  that 
win  be  required.  More  than  70  percent  of 
tl^e  world's  cargo  tonnage  is  carried  on  ves- 
sels of  the  type  that  will  be  able  to  navigate 
the  proposed  27-foot  canals  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway.  All  great  liners  carry  vir- 
tually no  cargo  tonnage.  The  Europa'a  rec- 
ord Is  only  800  tons. 


These  ships  can  and  ought  to  be  built  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  where  we  have  the  steel 
Industries  to  supply  the  raw  materials  and 
where  we  have  the  men  skilled  in  metal- 
craft  and  construction.  Our  principal  Great 
Lakes  ports  should  be  teeming  shipyards 
today. 

What  is  the  situation?  One  yard — ^Mani- 
towoc Ship  Building  Co.,  at  Manitowoc,  Wis. — 
has  a  $60,000,000  contract  for  subma- 
rines. But  these  ships  will  have  to  be 
cut  in  two  and  rewelded  in  order  to  pass 
through  the  present  outmoded  14-foot  canals 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Yet  here  in  the  pro- 
tected interior  of  the  continent  we  could 
be  building  not  only  merchant  marine  but 
the  many  auxiliary  vessels  of  the  Navy  so 
urgently  needed. 

This  would  actually  be  happening  today 
if  the  same  misguided  opposition  which 
some  of  our  rail  executives  have  inspired 
had  not  defeated  the  1933  treaty.  When 
shall  we  cease  to  let  the  selfishness  of  the 
few  interfere  with  the  welfare  of  the  many? 

Michigan  should  be  the  spearhead  In  this 
great  movement  for  a  completed  waterway 
giving  her  access  to  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  Great  Lakes  are  potentially  our 
northern  Baltic.  Without  Its  Baltic  littoral 
would  either  Russia  or  Germany  be  the 
powerful  nation  she  is  today?  If  we  deny 
ourselves  the  privileges  they  have  In  reach- 
ing world  markets,  through  the  mistaken 
theory  that  by  compelling  people  to  ship  by 
rail  at  a  higher  price  we  create  rail  cm- 
plojrment.  do  we  increase  or  do  we  curtail 
our  markets  and  our  volume  of  products? 

May  I  urge  that  the  Michigan  Federation 
of  Labor  reconsider  Its  action  in  the  premises 
to  the  extent  of  appointing  a  suitable  com- 
mittee of  individuals  who  can  approach  the 
problem  without  prejudice,  who  are  inter- 
ested solely  in  the  question  of  benefits  to 
this  State,  to  the  Nation,  and  to  labor,  and 
who  are  willing  to  devote  the  time  to  study- 
ing the  economics  of  the  proposal. 
;  I  should  welcome  an  opportunity  to  meet 
.with  such  a  committee. 
Respectfully  yours. 

John  C.  Beukema, 
Secretary,  Muskegon  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Coastwise  Shipping  and  Cotton  Industry 
of  Texas 


REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF  TSXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  10,  1941 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
last  Monday  I  placed  an  extension  of 
remarks  in  the  Record  in  reference  to 
the  collapse  of  coastwise  shipping  upon 
the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coasts,  and  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  cotton  industry  of  Texas. 
I  embraced  in  my  remarks  a  press  dis- 
patch appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Galveston  News,  from  which  I  drew  the 
conclusion  that  the  association  of  rail- 
roads was  largely  responsible  for  the 
embargo  placed  upon  the  shipment  of 
cotton  by  the  Eastern  Steamship  Lines, 
operating  between  the  port  of  New  York 
and  New  England  destinations. 

I  have  since  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
M.  J.  Gormley.  oX  the  association  of  rail- 


roads, stating  that  I  was  In  error  In  my 
Judgment,  and  requested  that  I  have  his 
letter  of  explanation  placed  in  the  Com- 
GRESsioNAL  RECORD.  I  assume,  of  course, 
that  Mr.  Gormley's  letter  gives  the  cor- 
rect attitude  of  the  association  of  rail- 
roads with  reference  to  this  embargo,  and 
I  gladly  make  the  request  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  per- 
mission to  have  reprinted  in  this  con- 
nection, the  press  dispatch  which  ap- 
peared in  my  remarks  of  last  Monday, 
upon  which,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Gorm- 
ley's explanation  at  the  time,  my  con- 
clusion was  based. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Gormley's  let- 
ter and  the  press  report  follow: 

AssocuTioN  OF  American  Railboaos, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  6,  1941. 
Hon.  Joseph  J.  Mansfield, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mansfieu):  I  have  noted  with 
Interest  the  extension  of  your  remarks  car- 
ried on  page  946  of  the  Appendix  of  th* 
Congressional  Record. 

This  indicates  that  you  are  laboring  under 
a  misapprehension  as  to  the  part  played  by 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads  In  the 
embargo  placed  by  the  Eastern  Steamship 
Lines.  An  embargo  Is  described  as  a  method 
of  controlling  traffic  movements  when  ac- 
cumulations, threatened  congestions,  or  other 
interferences  with  operation  of  a  temporary 
nature,  compel  restrictions  against  such 
movements.  In  this  case  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  has  served  merely  to 
distribute  these  restrictions  in  the  usual 
manner  to  all  interested  railroads  and  co- 
operating steamship  lines.  In  other  words. 
it  Is  entirely  an  Eastern  Steamship  matter 
and  we  only  act  as  their  distributing  agency. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  it  would  be  only  fair 
if  you  would  clear  up  this  misunderstanding 
by  having  this  letter  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Very  truly  yours. 

M.    J.    GORMLCT. 

(The  dispatch  in  the  Galveston  News  of 
February  27,  1941,  is  as  follows.) 

EMBARGO  IS  SEEN  AS  BLOW  TO  TEXAS  COTTON 
SHIPMENTS — EASTERN  LINES  SAID  TO  HAVS 
STOPPED    TAKING    TRANSSHIPMENT    COTTON 

The  Eastern  Steamship  Lines  have  placed 
an  embargo  through  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads,  effective  Immediately,  on  ac- 
ceptance of  cotton  at  New  York  for  all  New 
England  ports  and  for  all  Interior  destina- 
tions via  New  England  ports,  according  to 
Information  received  by  local  shipping  men 
today. 

The  Eastern  Steamship  Co.  has  become  the 
only  water  route  by  which  Texas  cotton  can 
be  delivered  to  New  England  ports,  since  all 
direct  coastwise  service  between  Texas  and 
New  England  has  been  abandoned,  and  the 
reported  action  of  the  Eastern  Steamship 
Lines  Is  exp>ected  to  have  a  serious  effect  on 
movement  of  coastwise  cotton  through  Texas 
ports  and  on  cotton  shippers  located  in  port 
areas. 

Coastwise  cotton  from  Texas  ports  has  been 
going  to  New  York  for  transshipment  at  New 
York  to  New  England  via  Eastern.  Some 
local  shipping  men  said  that  the  end  of  this 
arrangement  will  mean  that  the  only  way 
that  cotton  can  move  through  Texas  ports 
to  New  England  now  wlU  be  via  raU  from 
New  York,  and  that  the  resulting  water  and 
rail  rates  will  be  higher  than  the  all -rail  rates 
from  interior  Texas  points  to  New  England. 
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The  effect  of  this  on  the  Texas  cotton  ports 
Is  particularly  eerlous  at  present.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  en  export  movement  and  be- 
cause defense  activities  have  resulted  In  an 
unusually  large  demand  from  New  England 
mlllfl,  the  coastwise  cotton  movement  has 
represented  this  season  an  unusually  large 
portion  of  the  total  cotton  movement  at 
Galveston  and  other  Texas  ports. 


N.  Y.  A.  in  Shipyard  Shops 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  WrW  TOHK 
m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  March  10.  1941 


ARTICLE   BY    POSTER    HAILEY 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Poster  Hailey  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  5,  1941.  rela- 
tive to  the  part  being  taken  in  national 
defense  by  young  men  and  women  en- 
rt^led  with  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  March  5.  1941) 
V.  Y.  A.  Has  HtrnnnEDS  n*  Shiptard  Shops— 
Staten  Islant)  Project  is  in  an  Old  Yard 
Having  Also  Threi  Drtdocks  and  a  Basin — 
Out  or  Six  Workshops  Hzse — Larcist  Is 
Astoria  Center,  Where  7.487  Bots  and 
Oirls  Have  Gone  in  5  Months 

(By  Foster  Hailey) 
A  t/^rpedo  slicing  through  the  water  at  50 
miles  an  hovir  destroys  with  its  impact  a 
vessel  that  required  several  months  of  work 
by  several  hundred  men  to  build.  Since 
September  3.  1939,  when  the  Athenia  went 
down  off  the  coast  of  Scotland,  the  tons  of 
shipping  destroyed  by  torpedoes  and  bombs 
have  mounted  Into  the  millions. 

With  most  of  the  shipping  ways  of  Evirope 
under  bombing  attack,  the  whole  world 
looks  to  the  United  States  for  new  ships  to 
replace  those  lost,  and  the  men  to  build 
them.  A  recent  survey  brought  forth  the 
conclusion  that  261.500  new  workers  would 
be  needed  In  American  shipyards  up  to  No- 
vember 1942  for  naval  construction  alone. 
Where  are   thsy   coming  from? 

The  National  Youth  Administration,  set  up 
In  1935  as  a  relief  agency  under  the  Work 
Projects  Administration,  but  now  a  full- 
fledged  unit  m  the  United  States  total  de- 
fense front,  is  attempting  a  partial  answer 
to  the  question  In  its  shipyard  project  at 
~1435  Richmond  Terrace,  West  New  Brighton, 
Staten  Island. 

700  BOTS  BUST  IN  OLD  TA30 

The  N.  Y.  A.  leased  last  December  from 
Frank  McWllliams.  Inc.,  an  old  shipyard  there 
on  the  shores  of  Kill  Van  Kull,  where  yester- 
day 700  boys,  ranging  in  age  from  17  to  24 
years,  were  busy  learning  the  rudiments  of 
the  trades  which  go  to  make  up  a  shipyard 
crew.  Already  15  boys  have  gone  from  the 
project  to  full-time  Jobs  with  ship-building 
companies  In  the  port  of  New  York  vicinity. 
By  midsummer  the  total  may  be  in  the 
hundreds. 


In  operation  less  than  3  months^  the 
project  already  has  done  considerable  work 
for  the  Department  of  Sanitation,  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission, and  has  in  prospect  the  recondition- 
ing of  a  Hudson  River  Night  Line  steamer, 
purchased  by  the  Maritime  Commission  for 
conversion  Into  floating  barracks  for  ship- 
yard workers.  This  Job  Is  expected  to  keep 
500  N.  Y.  A.  boys  busy  several  weeks. 

The  several  acres  of  the  shipyard  include 
three  drydocks  capable  of  handling,  respec- 
tively, vessels  of  1,500,  900,  and  900  tons,  a 
basin  to  berth  ships  up  to  421  feet  in  length, 
and  the  various  shops  essential  to  ship  repair 
such  as  carpentry,  welding,  metal,  and  ma- 
chining. Much  of  the  equipment  was  al- 
ready In  place,  although  of  considerable  age. 
It  is  being  augmented  by  new  machines. 

In  order  that  the  yard  may  train  workers 
In  the  best  pattern  for  the  shipyards  and  In 
the  trades  where  the  greatest  shortages  exist, 
the  project  director.  Harold  Baker,  is  setting 
up  a  technical  advisory  committee  on  which 
will  be  Capt.  Granville  Conway,  superintend- 
ent of  the  New  York  area  for  the  Maritime 
Commission,  and  personnel  directors  and 
technical  men  of  the  major  shipyards  in  this 
district. 

The  project  has  not  been  in  operation  long 
enough,  Mr.  Baker  said,  to  strike  a  mean 
average  as  yet  on  the  length  of  time  required 
to  train  a  worker  to  the  semi-skilled  status 
which  the  private  shipyard  needs.  His  esti- 
mate now  is  that  it  can  be  done  In  3  or  4 
months  with  a  graduate  of  a  city  vocational 
school,  and  that  it  will  take  at  least  twice 
that  long  to  train  a  green  youngster. 

The  workers  en  the  shipyard  project  thus 
fau:  have  been  drawn  only  from  Staten  Island. 
Most  of  them  come  from  families  in  which 
at  least  one  worker  has  been  or  is  employed 
In  a  shipyard  or  on  the  sea,  so  the  work  Is 
not  unfamiliar  to  them.  As  the  project  ex- 
pands to  its  possible  maximum  of  1,400  boys 
working  2  shifts,  it  may  be  necessary  to  draw 
from  other  boroughs.  The  transportation 
problem  makes  that  a  hardship  for  the  pres- 
ent, as  ferry  and  bus  fare  would  cut  a  big 
hole    In   the   $22   monthly   wage   paid. 

Classes  In  blue-print  reading,  use  of  meas- 
uring instruments,  shop  arithmetic,  and  al- 
lied subjects  are  being  taught  the  boys  at 
the  nearby  McKee  Vocational  High  School, 
vmder  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  voluntary  with  the  boys,  who  are 
not  paid  for  attendance  In  the  classes,  but 
70  percent  of  them  thxis  far  have  been  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
the  theoretical  background  for  their  actual 
work. 

The  shipyard  project  Is  only  one.  and  one 
of  the  smallest,  of  the  six  workshops  oper- 
ated by  the  N.  Y.  A.  In  New  York  City,  which 
with  Long  Island,  makes  up  the  only  admin- 
istrative unit  in  the  N.  Y.  A.  not  Statewide 
In  scope.  In  number  of  enroUees,  a  number 
which  reached  a  high  of  26,000  last  month 
but  now  Is  being  cut  to  19.000,  it  is  second 
only  to  Pennsylvania. 

THOUSANDS   AT  ASTORIA 

Largest  of  the  workshops  Is  the  Astoria 
Work  Experience  Center  at  43-02  Ditmars 
Boulevard,  Astoria,  Queens.  There,  In  a 
building  leased  from  the  Steinway  Piano  Co. 
and  covering  almost  two  acres  of  ground,  are 
situated  17  work  units. 

Working  two  shifts  of  6  hours  each  a  day 
and  two  shifts  a  month — a  week  on  and  a 
week  off — 7,487  young  men  and  women  have 
been  trained  in  the  center  from  October  1 
to  February  23. 

They  have  been  taught  cabinet  making, 
painting,  upholstering,  planing,  auto  repair, 
machining,  sheet-metal  work,  welding,  elec- 
trical manufacture,  installation,  and  repair, 
garment  making,  plimiblng.  heat-treating 
processes,  industrial  design  and  planning, 
food  handling,  and  construction. 


Here,  as  elsewhere  through  the  country  In 
the  N.  Y.  A.'s  more  than  4,300  workshops,  the 
young  men  and  women  are  actually  working 
at  something  constructive.  Work  comes  to 
them  from  the  Army  and  Navy,  from  city  and 
State  departments,  and  other  public  agencies. 
When  a  group  of  boys  repair  an  auto  It  is 
not  Just  for  practice.  They  know  the  car 
they  are  working  on  is  going  back  Into  serv- 
ice Just  as  soon  as  they  can  turn  It  out;  the 
desks  they  build  are  going  to  be  used  by 
the  Army  and  Navy  officers  drawing  up  plans 
for  the  actual  military  defense  of  this  city 
and  this  Nation. 

It  Is  this  factor,  the  knowledge  that  they 
are  engaged  on  actual,  useful  production, 
which  has  been  a  great  psychological  urge  to 
good  work,  says  Leroy  Mitchell,  director  of 
work-experience  projects  for  the  New  York- 
Long  Island  area. 

Another  is  that  each  Job  of  city  work 
done  is  closely  checked  by  a  city  Inspector 
and  records  kept  on  what  each  enroUee  does, 
so  that  faulty  work  can  be  checked  back 
to  the  guilty  party.  He  has  to  do  It  over. 
Every  opportunity  Is  given  the  boys,  and 
girls  also,  to  find  the  trade  for  which  they 
are  best  suited.  A  concrete  example  of  the 
value  of  this  plan  was  provided  only  a  few 
days  ago  when  the  personnel  director  of  a 
plant  manufacturing  Instruments  for  the 
Navy  selected  two  boys  from  a  turret-lathe 
operation  for  emplo3rment  In  his  plant  at 
$22  a  week.  A  follow-up  by  the  N.  Y.  A.  on 
their  progress  brought  the  report  that  they 
both  were  "going  to  town." 

Yet,  when  they  first  started  work  at  the 
project,  Mr.  Mitchell  said,  the  two  boys  had 
proved  entirely  unsatisfactory  in  the  wood- 
working department.  Transferred  to  the 
machine  shop,  they  took  to  the  big  turret 
lathe  as  though  they  were  born  to  do  Just 
that  Job. 

Since  the  proof  of  the  pudding  Is  In  the 
eating.  Just  how  good  is  the  N.  Y.  A.  work- 
experience  program  and  what  have  been  its 
results? 

The  projects  have  been  expanding  so  rap- 
Idly  In  recent  months,  under  the  urge  of  na- 
tional defense,  Mr.  Mitchell  said,  that  no 
airtight  follow-up  program  has  been  possi- 
ble for  checking  the  work  of  all  the  boys 
and  girls  trained  at  the  project  and  sent 
Into  private  Industry.  Where  checks  have 
been  made  the  report  has  been  generally 
satisfactory. 

TURN-OVER  VARIES  BUT  IS  HIGH 

The  turn-over  In  some  plants  has  been 
little  less  than  phenomenal.  Of  the  7,487 
boys  and  girls  who  passed  through  the  Astoria 
project  In  5  months,  491  found  Jobs  In  private 
Industry  and  38  with  the  Government.  That 
adds  up  to  13.2  percent.  On  other  projects 
the  turn-over  is  still  higher. 

The  Woodhaven,  Queens,  woodworking 
center  graduated  62  boys,  or  26.6  percent, 
during  the  same  period.  The  radio-com- 
munications project  at  422  Eleventh  Avenue 
had  an  even  higher  rate,  27.5  percent. 

As  the  reservoir  of  skilled  workers  Is  low- 
ered, more  and  more  personnel  directors  of 
large  industrial  companies  in  the  New  York 
area  are  going  over  to  Astoria,  Woodhaven, 
and  other  N.  Y.  A.  work  projects  to  Inspect 
the  program  and  the  workers  and  select  men 
for  their  own  plants. 

To  integrate  further  the  work  of  the 
N.  Y.  A.  with  industrial  needs,  C.  P.  Pred- 
erickson,  newly  appointed  assistant  director 
of  work  projects  In  the  area.  Is  forming  an 
advisory  industrial  council  on  which  will  sit 
representatives  of  the  N.  Y.  A.,  Industry,  the 
State  employment  agency  (with  which  all 
the  N.  Y.  A.  enrollees  are  registered) ,  and  the 
board  of  education,  which  Is  conducting  the 
off-week  classroom  Instruction  of  N.  Y.  A. 
youth. 

Himself  a  former  personnel  director  of  the 
Trumbull  Electrical  Co.  at  Plainvllle,  Conn.. 
Mr.  Frederickson  said  he  thought  that  one 
reason  personnel  directors  had  not  sought 
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more  workers  from  N.  Y.  A.  was  that  they 
did  net  know  what  kind  of  Job  It  was  doing. 
He  became  interested  in  the  N.  Y.  A.  when 
several  boys  who  applied  for  Jobs  with  his 
company  told  him  they  had  been  working  on 
N  Y.  A.  projects. 

"aix  were  proud  of  IT" 

"They  all  were  proud  of  it."  he  said,  "and 
we  found  them  capable  in  our  plant.  They 
had  a  psychological  edge  over  applicants 
who  had  had  no  previous  work  experience. 
They  had  gained  a  familiarity  with  ma- 
chinery; they  knew  what  they  liked  best  to 
do  and  the  work  for  which  they  appeared  to 
be  best  fitted,  and  they  knew  'shop  talk.' 

"I  have  had  many  boys  come  to  me  at 
Plainvllle  looking  for  work.  They  were  ill 
at  ease.  When  you  asked  them  what  they 
wanted  to  do,  they'd  say  they  didn't  know. 
They  wanted  work,  but  they  did  not  know 
what  they  were  qualified  to  do.  If  It  does 
nothing  else,  N.  Y.  A.  teaches  them  that.- 

Everything  in  New  York  City  Is  magnified. 
It  is  the  biggest  city  In  the  country,  it  has 
the  biggest  and  the  tallest  buildings,  the 
longest  subways,  the  biggest  population,  the 
biggest  N.  Y.  A.  projects. 

What  is  being  done  here  by  the  N.  Y.  A. 
In  a  big  way  is  being  done  elsewhere  all 
over  the  country  In  smaller  but  no  less  im- 
portant units 


Army  Takes   Large  Loss  on  Ordnance 
Sales  to  Great  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  March  7.  1941 


Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  1,  1941,  I  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

Yesterday  I  was  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
when  a  colloquy  occurred  between  Senators 
Wheeler,  Bone,  and  Barklet. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  furnished  Great  Britain  970,000 
rifles.  87.000  machine  guns,  316  mortars.  900 
75-mlllimeter  guns,  TNT,  tanks,  small-caliber 
ammunition,  etc..  and  that  the  Ordnance 
Department  keeps  an  accurate  account  of  all 
ordnance  of  the  War  Department  and  a  record 
of  the  value  of  such  ordnance.  Senator 
Barklet  stated  that  unquestionably  if  any 
of  the  Senators  were  sufficiently  Interested  to 
call  the  War  Department,  they  could  ascer- 
tain how  much  was  received  from  England  for 
these  munitions. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  am  very  much  Interested  In  receiv- 
ing this  Information.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
list  of  the  munitions  furnished  Great  Britain 
from  stocks  that  were  on  hand,  the  value 
that  had  been  placed  on  those  stocks  by  the 
Ordnance  Department,  and  the  amotint  we 
received  for  the  same. 

On  March  4  an  official  from  the  War 
Department  visited  me  in  my  office.  He 
informed  me  that  a  report  had  been  made 
covering  approximately  the  period  from 
October  15,  1939,  to  October  15,  1940, 
giving  the  various  items  transferred  to 
Great  Britain,  the  quantity  and  unit, 
unit  sale  price,  total  sale  price,  and  total 
cost  to  the  Government.  This  report 
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discloses  during  that  period  the  transfer 
of  the  following  materiel:  Nine  hundred 
and  forty-five  thousand  .30-caliber  rifles; 
83,581  machine  gims;  2,245  75-milllmeter 
field  guns:  212  old  6-ton  tanks,  at  $240 
each;  17.716.500  pounds  of  TNT;  316 
3-inch  Stokes  mortars  and  98,113  shells; 
200,000  .45-caliber  revolvers;  100,000  am- 
munition belts;  100,000  ammunition 
chests;  25,000  .30-caliber  Browning  auto- 
matic rifles  with  1,000,000  20-round  mag- 
azines; 1,081  rounds  of  ammunition  for 
.38-caliber  revolvers  and  6,148,107  rounds 
of  ammunition  for  .30-caliber  machine 
guns;  4,000,000  rounds  of  .30-caliber  rifle 
cartridges. 

reported  sales  total   $59,853,179 

The  total  military  supplies  sold  by  the 
War  Department  during  this  period  cost 
the  Govermnent  $59,853,179  and  brought 
$22,929,438. 

Most  of  the  information  contained  In 
this  report  was  published,  among  other 
papers,  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Jan- 
uary 4.  1941. 

In  order  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  difference  in  the  total 
sale  price  of  this  materiel  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  total  cost  to  our  Govern- 
ment, I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a 
few  items.  For  instance,  the  report  shows 
a  loss  of  $15,087,500  on  the  sale  of  535.000 
Lee-Enfield  .30-caliber  rifles  which  the 
British  secured  at  a  unit  cost  of  $7.50 
each;  38,710  Lewis  air-cooled  machine 
guns  cost  the  Army  $6,505,216  and  were 
sold  for  $33.92  each,  for  a  total  of  $1,313,- 
043.20;  200,000  .45-caliber  ^ifles  cost  the 
Government  $290,000  and  were  sold  at  a 
unit  sale  price  of  $7.25,  a  loss  of  $145,000; 
another  item  reveals  a  loss  of  $1,875,000 
on  the  transfer  and  sale  of  25,000  Brown- 
ing .30-caliber  automatic  rifles.  All  told, 
there  were  23  sales  of  such  ordnance  list- 
ed in  the  period  stated  above  which 
showed  big  losses.  The  combined  losses 
listed  in  the  report  totaled  $36,923,740.44. 

OFFICIALS  REFUSE  LATE  DATA 

I  then  attempted  to  obtain  from  this 
Army  officer  similar  information  from 
last  October  to  date  and  was  told  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  had  determined  that  it 
was  incompatible  with  the  public  interest 
to  disclose  such  information.  I  asked  for 
a  letter  to  that  effect,  but  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  have  not  received  the  same. 

If  I  have  been  correctly  informed,  not 
even  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  has  been  able  to  obtain  any 
information  as  to  what  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Great  Britain  since  October  up 
to  the  present  time,  what  we  have  re- 
ceived for  the  same  or  what  it  cost  us  to 
produce  these  articles. 

PUBLIC  ENTITLED  TO  FACTS 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  are  being 
asked  to  give  effective  aid  to  England  by 
passing  a  loan-lease  bill  that  the  public 
and  the  Congress  are  entitled  to  know 
how  much  aid  we  have  given  England  to 
date,  what  we  have  received  for  the 
same,  and  how  much  it  cost  our  Govern- 
ment to  produce  it.  In  my  opinion,  there 
is  no  valid  reason  why  this  information 
should  not  be  furnished  us.  If  it  was 
proper  to  disclose  what  was  transferred 
to  England  during  the  last  year  then 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 


have  similar  information  that  would  keep 
us  up  to  date  on  the  help  that  we  are 
rendering.  If  we  are  not  to  be  permitted 
to  know  the  amount  of  help  we  are  giv- 
ing England  before  the  lend-lease  bill  is 
passed  how  much  more  unlikely  is  it  that 
we  will  receive  that  information  after  the 
bill  is  passed. 

Why  should  we  grant  powers  to  the 
President  to  transfer,  at  his  discretion,  all 
of  our  military  resources  and  not  be  in  a 
position  to  know  the  extent  of  such  trans- 
fers. The  amendment  of  the  House  that 
requires  he  make  a  report  every  90  days 
is  ineffectual  to  give  us  this  information, 
because  it  permits  him  to  report  only 
such  items  as  he  deems  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  disclose. 

Why  keep  this  information  secret? 


Cliiirchill  and  Hitler 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  March  10.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    NEW    YORK 
ENQUIRER 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
extracts  from  an  editorial  published  in 
the  March  3,  1941.  issue  of  the  New  York 
Enquirer  by  Mr.  William  Griffin,  its  ed- 
itor, entitled  "Churchill's  Praise  of  Hitler 
Is  Warning  to  United  States": 

I  have  always  said  that  If  Great  Britain 
were  defeated  in  war  I  hoped  she  would  And  a 
Hitler  to  lead  us  back  to  our  rightful  position 
among  the  nations.  (British  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  November  11,  1938.) 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Enquirer] 

CHURCHILL'S   PRAISE  OF   HrTLER   IS   WARNING   TO 
UNITED  STATES 

"I  have  always  said  that  If  Great  Britain 
were  defeated  In  war  I  hoped  we  should  find 
a  Hitler  to  lead  us  back  to  our  rightful  posi- 
tion among  the  nations."— British  Prime 
Minister  Churchill,  November  11,  1938. 

There  was  consternation  in  some  capitals 
.when  public  announcement  was  made  of  the 
sealing  of  the  recent  compact  t)etween  Bul- 
garia and  Turkey.  The  latter  country  had 
been  regarded  as  Inflexible  In  Its  attachment 
to  Britain,  while  the  former  was  known  as  a 
devoted  collaborator  with  Germany. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Turkey's  about 
face  Is  a  bad  blow  to  London,  and  London's 
precipitate  dispatching  of  Foreign  Minister 
Anthony  Eden  on  a  special  mission  to  the 
Turkish  capital,  are  perfectly  understandable. 

NaturaUy,  we  Americans  do  not  like  the 
Turko-Bulgarian  pact,  becavise  It  is  Just 
what  Hitler  wanted.  However,  It  has  vastly 
more  significance  than  that. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Now  Is  the  time  for  every  citizen  to  show 
where  he  stands — whether  on  the  side   at 
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America  or  on  that  of  tbe  empire  from  wblcb 
America  won  her  liberty  of  thought  aaU  ac- 
tion, as  an  Independent  nation.  In  the  days 
»nd  night*  that  tried  men's  souls. 

It  Is  a  crime  against  God  and  country 
for  any  American  to  admit  that  to  uphold 
this  Nation  Is  to  be  anti-British.  The  Brit- 
X^_  ffh  rightfully  uphold  Britain  at  all  times. 
Who  has  ever  heard  of  a  Briton  being  called 
anti-American  because  he  always  stood  up 
for  his  own  coimtry? 

It  is  the  pressing  duty  of  all  our  people 
to  rally  around  the  American  standard,  the 
hallowed  banner  of  the  Stars  and  Strlp>es. 
•  •  •  •  • 

How  eternally  right  was  the  Father  of 
our  Country  when  he  recorded  these  words 
In  the  Imperishable  script  of  his  Farewell 
Address: 

"There  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to 
expect  or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from 
nation  to  nation.  Tls  an  Illusion,  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  Just  pride 
ought  to  discard." 

Those  who.  with  Nazlfied  ruthlessness.  are 
trying  to  wipe  out  American  patriotism  and 
substitute  therefor  devotion  to  Britain,  are 
proceeding  on  the  arbitrarily  established  and 
hollow  principle  that  the  Interests  of  Amer- 
ica and  Britain  are  one  and  inseparable,  that 
both  countries  must  stick  together,  and  that 
both  countries  can  Implicitly  rely  upon  each 
other's  fidelity. 

Ijet  tis  delve  more  deeply  Into  this  all- 
Important  subject. 

Only  last  March.  France  and  Britain  were 

vowing  their  never-ending  friendship,  unity 

and  cooperation  In  war  and  in  peace.    Today 

-  they  are  enemies,  enemies  with  an  imfathom- 

able  bitterness  for  each  other. 

The  Anglo-French  allies  of  March  1940  are 
no  longer  governed  by  the  Damon  and  Pythias 
relationship  which  they  extolled  a  year  ago. 
__.^  One  has  made  a  surrender  which  she  swore 
she  would  never  make.  The  other,  angered 
by  her  ally's  defection,  has  committed  acts  of 
war  against  her.  including  a  food  blockade, 
which  have  Inflamed  the  defeated  partner 
and  created  a  cleavage  between  Paris  and 
London  which  will  not  disappear  In  our  day 
or  for  long  thereafter. 

Our  Internationalists  are  swearing  before 

God  and  man  that  on  no  account  will   the 

Damon  and  Pythias  relationship  which,  they 

tell  us,  controls  the  ties  that  unite  America 

and  Britain  be  weakened  by  any  earthly  or 

nonearthly  force.    Identically  the  same  thing 

was  being  proclaimed   last  year   concerning 

the  unity  between  France  and  Britain.    It  is 

deceptive  and  tragic  to  expect  that  the  un- 

Eatural  linking  of  this  Republic  with  Britain 

can  either  be  stable  or  beneficial  to  Uncle 

Sam. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Before  o  month  had  gone  by.  Prance  was 
prostrate  under  the  weight  of  the  Nazi  war 
machine,  and  the  "Indissoluble"  ties  that 
bound  Britain  to  that  coimtry  were  no  longer 
In  exlstsnce.  Under  the  caption  "The  Anglo- 
French  tragedy."  the  New  York  Times  said 
editorially  on  June  26,  1940: 

"The  British,  cu  their  side,  have  ample 
cause  for  bitterness:  the  French,  on  theirs^ 
can  complain  with  truth  that  too  few  Brit- 
ish divisions  w*»re  at  their  side.  Mr. 
Churchill  admitted  yesterday  that  the  Brit- 
ish had  not  'endured  equal  trials  or  made  an 
equal  contribution  In  the  field.'  But  for  the 
friends  of  both  Britain  and  France  It  Is  har- 
rowing to  watch  the  present  duel  of  re- 
proaches and  recrimination  between  London 
and  Bordeaux.  The  breach  between  Britain 
and  France  is  the  last  refinement  of  cruelty 
In  a  war  that  has  already  produced  more 
than  Its  share  of  horror." 

Americans,  your  country  Is  headed  for  war. 
a  globe-embracing  war,  a  war  that  will  swallow 
up  every  dollar  you  have,  destroy  your  lib- 
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ertles,  and  beggar  you  and  your  descendants. 
Your  country  is  being  led  to  war  as  an  ally 
of  Britain,  upon  whose  attachment  It  la  folly 
to  rely.  History,  recent  and  remote,  tells  us 
clearly  that  America  cannot  have  faith  In 
the  disinterested  and  unfailing  loyalty  of 
any  Eviropean  or  other  nation.  Are  you,  the 
citizens  of  the  land  of  Washington,  going  to 
permit  your  country  to  be  involved  in  the 
gigantic  and  criminal  war-gamble  for  which 
she  Is  being  prepared? 

Our  war  seekers,  in  addition  to  their  yearn- 
ing to  see  America  op>enly  at  war  as  a  part- 
ner of  Britain,  are  outdoing  themselves  in 
their  anxiety  to  ally  this  Republic  with  So- 
viet Russia,  a  power  already  in  alliance  with 
Nazi  Germany. 

The  alliance  between  red  Moscow  and 
brown  Berlin  is  a  case  of  birds  of  a  feather 
roosting  together,  and  what  damnable  birds 
they  are. 

Our  own  State  Department,  however,  Is 
laboring  with  zealous  constancy  to  oust 
brown  Berlin  from  the  roost  and  perch  the 
American  eagle  side  by  side  with  red  Mos- 
cow. A  dispatch  from  Washington,  Febru- 
ary 24,  declares: 

"Diplomatic  conversations  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  are  not 
going  as  well  as  usual  from  all  Indications 
today.  Whether  this  points  to  a  fundamen- 
tal coolness  in  relations  could  only  be  con- 
jectured, but  it  was  considered  significant, 
if  not  serious,  that  Russia  now  suspects  the 
good  faith  of  the  United  States  in  the  nego- 
tiations. 

"In  any  event  It  may  mean  that  British 
pressvire  is  having  Its  effect  In  shutting  off 
American  goods  from  Russia,  at  least  In  any 
volvmie. 

"On  the  surface  It  appeared  to  some  diplo- 
mats that  one  explanation  for  the  sudden 
coolness  might  be  found  in  that  fact  that, 
after  a  period  of  Increasingly  cordial  discus- 
sions, Russia  failed  to  discourage  Germany 
from  penertating  the  Balkans.  This  area  has 
been  a  subject  of  concern  here  ever  since  the 
Relchafuehrer  Hitler's  winter  campaign  of  di- 
plomacy in  Europe  was  undertaken." 

Our  State  Department,  so  anxious  to  spill 
American  blood  and  bankrupt  Uncle  Sam  In 
order  to  establish  godliness,  democracy,  and 
international  fraternity  on  a  world-wide  scale. 
Is  a  magnificently  persistent  worker  In  the 
cause  of  bringing  Uncle  Sam  Into  an  alliance 
with  Josef  Stalin.  We  quote  a  Washington 
dispatch  of  February  27: 

"Diplomatic  conversations  looking  to  an 
Improvement  in  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  were  resumed  at  a  long  dis- 
cussion late  today  between  Sumner  Welles. 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  Constantln  A. 
Oumansky,  the  Soviet  Ambassador. 

"There  were  many  questions  to  be  taken 
up.  It  was  explained,  but  no  details  were  an- 
nounced. Fxirther  discussions  are  to  be  held." 
Americans,  if  you  deserve  to  be  saved  from 
war;  If  you  deserve  the  precious  legacies  of 
freedom  and  opportunity  which  the  states- 
manship, blood,  and  patriotism  of  your  fa- 
thers won  for  you,  you  will  arise,  and  with  a 
voice  that  will  shake  your  National  Capitol, 
Inform  your  legislative  servitors  that  you  will 
not  have  war;  that  you  will  remain  steadfast 
to  the  Washlrgtonian  doctrine  of  noninvolve- 
ment  In  foreign  f endings     •     •     •. 

Prime  Minister  Churchill  of  England,  as 
shown  In  his  own  words,  extolled  Adolf  Hitler 
on  November  11,  1938,  less  than  a  year  before 
the  present  war  began.  These  words  consti- 
tute a  warning  of  exceptional  value  to  the 
American  people.  If  they  heed  them  and  the 
other  danger  signals  that  are  before  their 
eyes,  they  will  save  themselves  and  their 
country  many  trials  and  sorrows. 

WnxiAM  Gkiffin. 
Editor  and  Publisher,  New  York  Inquirer. 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  of  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise,  delivered 
over  Station  WOR  on  February  18,  1941: 

I  choose  tonight  the  subject  Eight  Years 
of  Hitlerism,  because  March  the  5th,  a  fort- 
night off,  will  mark  the  completion  of  8 
years  since  Hitler's  so-called  election.  It  Is 
not  true  to  say  that  nearly  8  years  have 
"passed."  Truer  to  say  that  8  years  of  fire 
and  sword  have  seared  the  hearts  of  man- 
kind, that  these  8  years  have  brought  more 
hurt  and  grief  to  humanity  than  any  similar 
period  of  time  within  a  thousand  years. 

We  need  to  recall  to  mind  the  state  cf  the 
world  before  Hitler  and  contrast  It  with  the 
state  of  the  world  that  Is  today.  In  1932,  the 
world  was  ready  to  act  on  the  disarmament 
plan.  It  was  the  one  proposal  for  world  dis- 
armament in  our  lifetime  which  received 
serious  attention  throughout  many  nations 
and  around  which  a  conference  In  Geneva 
was  built  up,  that  gave  high  promise  of  thJ 
fxilfillment  of  the  long-time  dream  of  dis- 
armament. In  behalf  of  that  program  of  dis- 
armament, the  then  President  Hoover  labored 
long  and  earnestly. 

Hitler  came,  and  not  only  was  the  disarma- 
ment dream  shattered,  but  the  world,  Its 
simple  folk,  at  once  and  Instinctively  felt  that 
the  end  of  peace  had  come  and  that  evil 
days  lay  before  It.  It  should  be  borne  In  mind 
that,  while  Hitler  has  always  been  the  domi- 
nant figure,  he  did  not  stand  alone — Alfred 
Rosenberg,  a  Latvian,  had  been  and  remains 
the  philosopher  of  the  Nazi  movement,  as  the 
Strasser  brothers  had  been  Its  political  econo- 
mists; Dr.  Joseph  Paul  Goebbels,  to  whom 
truth  Is  a  lie  and  lies  alone  are  truths,  be- 
came the  dispenser  of  public  Infcrmatlcn; 
Goerlng,  swollen  survival  of  the  World  War, 
the  too-efficient  Nazi  Air  Minister;  Hlmmler, 
chief  of  police,  whose  name  will  become 
synonomous  with  sadism  and  torture,  as 
Quisling  has  become  a  name  for  treasonab!e 
"fifth-columnlsm."  And  added  to  these,  a 
group  of  degenerate  cutthroats  led  by  Captain 
Roehm,  whom  Hitler  purged  In  June  1934. 

The  Nazi  program  sounded  simple.  But  It 
was  belied  by  every  word  he  had  written  in 
Europe's  best  seller,  Meln  Kampf.  In  that 
volume,  he  had  laid  down  the  theory  of  the 
master  race  and  the  slave  races,  speaking  as 
contemptuously  of  the  Latin  race,  including 
the  Italians,  his  new  Axis  partners,  as  about 
the  Slavic  race,  including  Russians  and  Poles, 
as  feeble,  effete,  and  fit  only  to  be  ruled. 
Two  Immediate  aims  he  named — the  oblit- 
eration of  all  Jews  as  of  the  Inferior  Semitic 
race,  and  the  destruction  of  Marxian  social- 
ism. At  once  he  robbed  and  crushed  every 
labor  organization,  which  was  an  unmlstak< 
able  sign  of  his  deadly  hatred  of  the  normal 
and  acceptable  Instruments  of  democracy. 
As  for  Jews,  he  robbed  them,  he  struck  them 
down  In  their  citizenship,  he  Inflicted  upon 
them  every  conceivable  and.  up  to  that  time. 
Inconceivable,    biunlllatlon,    indignity,    «iul 
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hurt,  though  Jews  had  lived  and  served  Ger- 
many for  a  thousand  years.  Including.  In  our 
own  day,  the  names  of  Albert  Ballln  and 
Walter  Rathenau,  Helnrlch  Heine  and  Lud- 
wlg  Boeme,  Albert  Einstein,  and  Haber. 

There  are  men  of  ignorant  unconcern  with 
regard  to  the  illimitable  evil  wrought  by  Hit- 
ler or  who,  in  silent  sympathy,  almost  wel- 
come Hitlerism.  These  demand  a  bill  of 
particulars  concerning  the  western  world's 
indictment  of  Hitler  and  Hitlerism.  Alas, 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  single  out  a  few  of 
the  more  grievous  blows  which  he  has  struck 
at  the  political  and  spiritual  life  of  man- 
kind. At  one  fell  stroke,  he  smashed,  as  I 
have  already  said,  the  entire  labor  movement, 
stole  its  very  considerable  funds,  including 
Its  Insurance  treasury.  He  compelled  women 
to  give  up  their  high  economic  and  political 
status,  and  whipped  them  back  Into  the 
kitchen  and  the  nursery  to  feed  his  soldiers 
and  breed  new  recruits  for  his  merciless  ar- 
mies. He  not  only  ended  the  peace  move- 
ment, but  exiled  and  doomed  Its  leadership, 
including  such  men  as  Gerlach  and  Bern- 
storff,  whose  crime  had  lain  In  seeking  world 
peace  through  the  League  of  Nations. 

But  over  and  beyond  his  destruction  of 
those  policies  and  programs  which  had  made- 
Germany  one  of  the  socially  advanced  coun- 
tries of  the  last  century,  he  sowed  anew  ter- 
rible policies  which  the  world  is  harvesting 
today  on  blood-drenched  battlefields.  The 
world  win  not  soon  forget,  though  It  will  be 
eager  to  bury  them  in  a  sea  of  oblivion,  the 
three  major  and  in  a  sense  original  items  of 
the  Nazi  program.  Up  to  his  day,  for  the 
most  part,  excepting  for  brief  moments  of 
internecine  strife,  the  world  had  thought  of 
and  dealt  with  war  as  between  nation  and 
nation,  faith  and  faith.  He  introduced  what 
might  be  called  Intramural  war — a  war  of  a 
great  element  of  the  population  against  the 
smallest  of  Its  population  groups — the  war  of 
a  majority  of  the  people  against  a  minority, 
with  the  result  that  99  percent  of  the  Nazi 
population  were  incited  to  brutality,  theft, 
and  mvirder  against  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  population — Its  Jewish  minority. 

But  as  If  that  crime  of  crimes  were  not 
enough,  in  Meln  Kampf  he  proclaimed,  and 
after  1933  he  proceeded  to  put  into  effect, 
his  accursed  doctrine  of  racialism.  This 
meant  that  only  one  race  on  earth  was  fit 
to  rule  and  to  exercise  mastery  and  all  other 
races,  whether  Semitic  or  Slavic  or  Latin, 
must  accept  the  status  of  Inferior  and  ultlr 
mately  enslaved  races. 

Today,  8  years  after  Hitler  came,  Europe 
presents  the  picture  of  an  armed  camp  in 
which  great  and  historic  peoples,  such  as  the 
Czechs  anii  Poles,  Scandinavians  and  Ru- 
manians, Belgians  and  French  and  Dutch, 
are  nothing  more  than  enslaved  victims  of 
the  master  race,  daring  to  resist  the  will  of 
Hitler's  omnipotence.  And  the  third  plank 
of  the  Hitler  program  was  summarized  in  the 
term  "Gleischaltung,"  which  means  regimen- 
tation— placing  t^he  minds  and  moods  and 
Ideas  and  hopes  of  people  on  the  basis  of 
unexceptionable  uniformity.  Regimentation 
meant  the  abrogation  of  every  freedom  of  the 
Individual;  the  mocking  cancelation  of  all 
the  great  spiritual  and  political  gains  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  the  transformation  of  a 
great,  reasoning,  and  free  people  Into  a 
mighty  and  militarily  usable  army  of 
machines. 

But  all  this  was  preliminary  to  the  great 
offensive  now  under  way  against  democracy, 
which  did  not  choose  to  war  upon  him  but 
upon  which  he  Is  resolved  to  war  to  the  death. 
In  his  mad  passion  to  rule  a  regimented  world 
he  feels  oppressed  and  hampered  by  the  chal- 
lenge of  free   and  democratic  peoples   and 


seems  resolved  that  the  world  shall  not  re- 
main half  Fascist  and  half  democratic. 
Nothing  in  Hitlerism  is  more  truly  and  com- 
pletely psychopathic  than  the  intensity  of  his 
passion  against  what  he  and  his  confederate 
Mussolini  regard  as  the  accursed  chaUenge  of 
democracy. 

Five  years  and  more  the  world  has  watch- 
fully waited.    It  did  not  even,  for  the  most 
part,  arm  itself  in  a  defense  against  him,  who 
almost   frankly    announced    his   program   of 
world  conquest  through  the  destruction  of  the 
western  democracies,  of  which  the  English  and 
our  own  alone  survive  today.     With  singular 
unlntelligence  the  world,  for  the  most  part, 
refused  to  heed  the  warning  of  his  theories 
and  his  conduct  alike  until  he  embarked  upon 
a     career     of     Incredibly     brutal     conquest. 
Austria  was  annexed  in  violation  of  written 
and  spoken  covenants.     Czechoslovakia  was 
overwhelmed  in  the  fall  of  1938  and  finally 
crushed  and  annexed  In  the  spring  of  1939 
after  all  the  pitiful  drama  of  appeasement 
and  conciliation  had  been  played  upon  the 
Nazi   boards  by  Englishmen  almost  ready  to 
yield  up  even  the  self-revering  honor  of  a 
mighty  commonwealth  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
Nothing  availed  to  stay  the  hand  of  him  or 
them  to  whom  neutrality  was  nothing  more 
than  child's  play,  sneered  at  and  crushed  like 
a  house  of  cards.    Armed  as  a  nation  never 
before  was  In  history,  they  violated  treaties, 
they  destroyed  neutral  nations,  they  impris- 
oned their  peoples,  they  starved  their  popu- 
lations, and  the  Axis  became,  together  with 
Japan — and.  alas,  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  dim 
shadow — a  world  alliance  of  bane  and  blight. 
One    unappeaslng    leader    there   was    who 
almost  from  the  beginning,  as  history  will  yet 
chronicle,  understood   and   in   an  early   day 
proclaimed  the  menace  of  the  aggressor  na- 
tions, of   those   dictatorships   against   which 
he  felt  civilized  peoples,  democracies  of  free 
men,  should  Institute  a  moral  "quarantine." 
Had  America  heeded  and  followed  his  leader- 
ship. It  might  never  have  become  necessary 
even  to  consider  all-out  aid  to  England,  which 
Is  nothing  more,  perhaps,  than  an  Imperfect 
and   Inadequate   substitute   for   such   moral 
and   political   cooperation   with   all   the   de- 
mocracies of  Europe  as  wotUd  have   stayed 
the  march  of  the  aggressors  before  It  was  too 
late. 

This  almost  seems  a  day  of  iU  omen,  for 
alas,  even  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  seem  resolved 
to  do  the  bidding  of  the  Nazi  master,  a 
course  which  they  will  live  to  rue.  as  they 
for  two  decades  rued  their  earlier  alliance 
with  Germany.  England  stands  almost  alone. 
If  a  people  can  be  considered  alone  which 
stands  in  the  panoply  of  its  majestic  and  un- 
conquerable strength.  Not  alone,  for  there 
is  little  doubt  that  somehow  and  in  a  very 
real  measure,  if  only  It  be  not  too  late,  our 
country  will  recognize  the  truth  that  the 
unthinkable  Invasion  and  downfall  of  Eng- 
land would  mean  menace  and  Imperilment 
to  our  own  American  democracy.  No  day 
has  seemed  darker,  no  portent  blacker  than 
that  of  this  hour. 

And  still  In  my  last  word  in  this  series  of 
broadcasts,  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  E^ng- 
land  win  not  fan,  that  democracy  will  not 
perish,  that  the  immortal  truth  of  Lincoln, 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth,"  remains  as  true  and  valid  today  as 
It  was  when  first  spoken.  Nay,  more — after 
eight  blood-filled,  shame-laden,  crime-ac- 
cursed years  of  Hitlerism.  nazl-lsm,  and  fas- 
cism, we  know  as  never  before  that  it  Is  for 
us  to  cherish,  to  safeguard  the  altar  of  de- 
mocracy at  which  we  Americans  live  and  move 
I    and  have  our  being. 


Robert  Emmett 
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Mr.  MARTIN  J,  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Judge  William 
O'Dwyer,  district  attorney  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  made  at  the  annual  Emmett  Day 
dinner  of  the  American  Fraternity,  Sons 
of  Erin,  March  4.  1941: 

The  story  of  Robert  Emmett  has  been  told 
in  many  lands  and  many  tongues,  wherever 
freedom  was  held  dear.  ESnmett  preached 
the  doctrine  of  resistance  to  tyranny  so  fer- 
vently and  effectively  that  it  permeated  every- 
body around  him.  He  made  his  sacrifice  at 
the  very  threshold  of  his  manhood.  The 
basis  of  the  universal  love  which  sanctlfiea 
his  name  was  his  unselfish  devotion  to  that 
principle  of  freedom.  His  appeal  was  to  time 
and  eternity  and  not  merely  to  the  t3rrants 
of  his  day.  So  he  has  come  to  typify  the 
spirit  of  liberty  everywhere.  He  is  not  Just 
an  Irish  hero — a  national  hero — he  Is  a  guid- 
ing light  to  all  the  oppressed  and  disin- 
herited people  of  the  world. 

Emmett  symbolizes  not  only  the  fearless 
patriot  of  his  time,  but  he  represents  the 
uncompromising  tenacity  of  a  people  in  their 
struggle  for  liberty  running  from  ancient 
times  to  the  present  day. 

Resistance  to  aggression  Is  Instinctive  In 
the  Irish  people.  Sometimes  this  instinct 
makes  them  do  things  that  seem  strange  to 
those  who  do  not  understand.  A  race  of 
people  whose  minds  are  active,  they  have  been 
knovra  to  disagree  violently  on  many  Issues, 
A  race  of  people  whose  emotions  run  high, 
they  have  been  known,  even  in  our  times,  to 
forgive  the  &wt\il  wrongs  of  yesterday.  But 
in  one  thing  they  have  always  been  consist- 
ent— they  never  have  failed  to  rise  in  protest 
against  tjrranny  and  aggression,  even  when 
their  armor  was  broken  and  the  oppressor*! 
sword  was  at  their  hearts.  This  character- 
istic followed  the  peopla  wherever  they  went. 

They  were  at  Ayacucho  with  Bolivar  and 
San  Martin;  they  were  with  Brown  In  Argen- 
tina; with  O'Hlgglns  in  ChUe;  with  OT^eary 
in  Venezuela;  they  were  at  Yorktown  with 
Washington.  Never  have  they  l)een  found  on 
the  side  of  the  oppressor  against  the  op- 
pressed. Never  have  they  been  foimd  spon- 
soring terror  or  oppression.  Never  have  they 
been  found  denying  man  his  divine  right  to 
live  as  a  free,  decent  human  being.  They 
have  always  been,  as  they  are  today,  ready  to 
fight  the  forces  of  destruction  and  to  pay 
with  their  lives  for  freedom. 

The  ideals  of  the  Emmetts,  the  Jeffersons. 
and  the  Llncolns  do  not  change  with  the 
years  or  with  the  locale.  This  is  true  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  as  it  Is  of  the  people  of 
America  and  of  liberty-loving  people  every- 
where. It  Is  not  In  the  nature  of  the  Irish 
people  to  accept  synthetic  new  orders  which 
deny  the  basic  principles  of  human  liberty. 


Alios 
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It  was  only  about  20  years  ago  that  Ireland 
began  to  enjoy  Its  first  measure  of  freedcm. 
and  the  way  Its  people  met  and  used  this 
freedom,  proved  at  once,  that  in  their  cen- 
turies of  stniggle.  they  knew  what  they 
wanted  and  that  they  valued  highly  the 
precious  freedom  they  fought  so  long  to  at- 
tain. The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  plan 
their  Government  on  a  democratic  and  repre- 
sentative basis  with  no  racial  or  religious  dis- 
crimination. They  proved  to  the  world  that 
they  knew  how  to  live  In  peace  among  them- 
selves and  with  their  neighbors.  They  divided 
large  estates  and  distributed  land  among  the 
people,  and  set  about  to  develop  the  country 
for  peaceful  and  useful  pursuits.  They  built 
roads,  they  developed  their  waterways,  their 
agriculture,  and  fisheries.  They  established 
Industrial  enterprises,  built  new  schools  and 
new  homes.  They  not  only  encouraged  but 
they  financed  the  native  crafts,  and  their  lit- 
erature and  art  They  made  provision  for 
their  aged,  their  unemployed,  their  widows, 
and  orphans.  In  short,  they  entered  upon 
the  development  and  enjoyment  of  living  as 
civilized  i>eople,  with  the  highest  achieve- 
ment of  modern  civilization  as  their  goal  and 
standard.  This  was  true  not  only  In  their 
domestic  affairs  and  In  their  daily  tasks  but 
also  in  their  foreign  affairs  and  In  their  deal- 
ings with  other  nations. 

Thejx  spokesmen  In  the  League  of  Nations 
were  among  the  first  and  the  most  fervent  at 
the  very  first  sign  of  the  trend  of  aggression. 
Invasion,  and  terror  to  condemn  such  tend- 
ency. The  people  had  hardly  the  time  to 
*nJoy  the  fruits  of  the  earth  or  the  products 
of  their  toll  when — through  no  act  or  fault 
of  theirs — they  find  themselves  with  their 
homes,  their  acres,  and  their  harbors  In  the 
path  of  war  and  in  the  line  of  gunfire.  They 
find  themselves  drawn  away  from  their  green 
fields  and  their  peaceful  valleys,  alert  on  the 
solid  rock  of  their  coast  line,  ready  to  meet 
and  resist  those  who  would  rob  them  of  that 
which  they  prize  as  dearly  as  life;  nay,  more 
dearly  than  life  Itself.  Again  they  stand. 
where  they  always  stood,  ready  and  unafraid 
to  defend  with  their  lives  and  with  their  lim- 
ited resources,  their  freedom,  whose  portals 
they  have  but  Just  entered.  They  well  know 
their  danger  They  realized  it  last  year  when 
they  sent  out  a  call  for  volunteers.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  responded  to  that 
call — 250.000  men  out  of  a  population  of  about 
8.000.000  people.  And  at  this  very  moment 
they  are  engaged  in  moving  their  women  and 
children  from  the  zones  of  immediate  danger. 
They  have  the  men,  they  have  the  will.  They 
are  valiant  soldiers,  but  they  are  without  the 
means  to  fight  powerful,  ruthless  mechanized 
aggressors.  They  have  appealed  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  arms  and  ammunition.  They 
have  not  asked  for  gifts.  They  are  willing  to 
pay  for  these  arms. 

This  Is  what  De  Valera  said  In  the  talk  to 
the  American  people  last  Christmas: 

"What  I  would  like  to  say  to  oxir  American 
friends  tonight,  who  have  so  often  before 
stood  by  tis  in  our  hour  of  trial  is  this:  Help 
us  in  the  first  Instance  to  secure  these  weap- 
ons. We  are,  of  course,  ready  to  pay  for 
what  we  get     •     •     •." 

This  appeal  la  now  before  the  American 
people.  America  cannot — and  I  have  the 
faith  in  Amolca  will  not — let  this  appeal  go 
unheeded. 

For  America  hates  aggression  and  brute 
force;  and  In  the  face  of  threats  of  aggression 
America  has  spoken,  through  our  President, 
In  terms  and  tones  so  eloquent  and  •  clear 
that  none  can  mrlstake  or  misinterpret  where 
ber  people  stand  or  what  they  stand  for. 
There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
methods  most  effective  to  meet  these  threats, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  freedom-loving, 
democratic  America  will  resist  aggressors. 

The  friendship  of  the  peoples  of  Ireland 
and  America  is  not  something  that  is  bom 
out  of  a  favorable  trade  agreement  or  courte- 
ous diplomatic  messages  passed  between  their 


representatives.  It  is  not  even  based  on  blood 
relationship  alone.  It  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  both  coiutrles  have  the 
same  imderlying  love  of  freedom  and  the 
same  innate  hatred  of  tyranny — a  friendship 
founded  on  such  a  solid  basis  will  never  be 
upset.  It  has  served  both  peoples  well  In 
days  gone  by.  It  will  serve  them  well  in  the 
days  to  come  and  in  their  present  emergency. 
The  people  of  Ireland  should  not  be  forsaken 
In  their  hoiu-  of  trouble. 


Let's  Keep  Our  Shirts  On 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTON  F.  MACIEJEWSKl 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

r 


Monday,  March  10.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE^CICERO  (ILL.) 
NEWS 


Mr.  MACIEJEWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cicero  News  of  March  7.  1941: 

[From  the  Cicero   (Dl.)    News  of  March  7. 
1941] 

LcT's  Keep  Ottr  Shirts  Ok 

There  never  was  a  time  when  this  Nation 
needed  national  unity  more  than  it  does  at 
the  present  time,  and  there  never  was  a  time 
when  there  were  so  many  subversive  influ- 
ences at  work  trying  to  undermine  public 
confidence  in  national  affairs. 

Every  American  today  must  be  alert  and 
not  allow  himself  to  be  misled  by  vicious 
propaganda.  Every  American  should  take  a 
daily  Inventory  of  the  valuable  possessions 
which  he  Inherited  as  an  American  citizen. 
He  should  treasure  that  heritage  and  guard 
it  against  the  hand  of  the  despoiler. 

cicno  Pson.z  know  and  cnderstans 

NotKidy  can  better  appraise  the  value  of 
democracy  than  American  citizens  who  came 
here,  or  whose  parents  came  here,  from  coun- 
tries of  Europe  now  under  the  heel  of  despot- 
Ism. 

Many  people  of  Cicero  have  first-hand 
knowledge  of  conditions  in  European  nations 
now  at  war.  Naturally  our  sympathies  go 
out  to  the  innocent  victims  of  that  titanic 
struggle.  We  want  to  extend  help  to  the 
suffering.  We  want  to  extend  aid  to  free 
men  and  women  battling  for  the  right  to 
live  and  the  right  to  be  free.  We  feel  keenly 
for  the  oppressed  over  there  because  we  feel 
what  liberty  means  over  here. 

LST'S  NOT  BE  STAlfPEDEO 

We  read  editorials  attacking  our  highest 
oflicials.  We  see  cartoons  portraying  our  most 
patriotic  leaders  as  traitors  and  criminals. 
We  are  asked  to  send  telegrams  and  letters  to 
our  lawmakers,  demanding  of  them  to  vote 
this  way  or  that  way  on  public  questions 
upon  which  ovir  own  knowledge  Is  limited. 
We  are  urged  to  Join  in  a  march  to  Washing- 
ton to  urge  this  or  that,  when  the  only  pos- 
sible result  of  siKh  foolishness  would  be  to 
make  our  Government  appear  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  other  nations. 

America  has  a  representative  government. 
Our  officials  represent  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority They  are  chosen  because  the  majority 
of  American  voters  have  confidence  in  them — 
in  their  ability,  their  patriotl&m,  their  Integ- 


rity. Now  let's  leave  them  alone  long  enough 
for  them  to  get  a  chance  to  serve  us  efficiently. 

Now  is  a  time  when  Americans  should  lay 
aside  petty  differences — political  differences — 
and  pull  together  for  democracy — ^for  free- 
dom— for  America. 

Let's  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  stampeded. 
"Let's  keep  our  shirts  on." 


My  SUnd  on  H.  R.  1776 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  roAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  10,  1941 


LETTERS  TO  CONSTITDENT3 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  communications  received  on 
the  lend-lease  bill,  H.  R.  1776,  I  have 
written  a  number  of  letters  explaining 
my  views  and  stating  my  position  on 
this  legislation.  In  order  that  my  col- 
leagues and  the  people  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  may  be  informed  as  to  the 
position  taken  and  my  reasons  for  vot- 
ing against  the  measure,  I  insert  some 
of  these  letters  in  the  Record,  herewith: 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C.  February  17,  1941. 
Mr.  Hugh  R.  Acklet, 

704  Cleveland  Boulevard. 

Caldwell,  Idaho. 

Dear  Mr.  Acklet:  In  the  stress  of  public 
contention  on  the  international  relations 
involved  in  the  pending  legislation,  it  is  very 
helpful  to  have  an  expression  of  your  views 
and  the  good  advice  as  stated  In  your  letter 
of  February  12. 

I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  the  far-reach- 
ing consequences  to  the  future  welfare  of 
our  country  and  the  momentous  issues  in- 
volved in  the  legislation  now  before  the  Con- 
gress; Issues  that  are  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  future  welfare  of  our  country 
that  they  transcend  any  local  or  partisan 
politics.  It  is  with  a  sense  of  grave  re- 
sponsibility that  I  weigh  the  decision  that 
must  be  made  in  formulating  our  national 
policies  as  proposed  In  the  pending  bill  H.  R. 
1776. 

You  say,  "Now  that  you  have  returned  to 
Washington  you  have  a  right  to  vote  as  you 
please."  Certainly  not.  That  Is  not  my  con- 
ception of  my  duty  in  fulfilling  this  assign- 
ment. I  am  conscious  that  I  have  a  sacred 
trust  in  casting  the  vote  of  the  people  of 
the  First  Congresaicnal  District  of  Idaho  and 
I  feel  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen,  and  par- 
ticularly their  representatives  in  Congress, 
to  search  out  all  the  facts  obtainable  and 
weigh  carefully  the  Issues,  and  the  effect  of 
this  proposed  legislation,  that  a  course  may 
be  followed  that  will  best  protect  and  safe- 
guard our  national  welfare.  If  we  are  to 
discharge  this  duty,  cnre  must  be  exercised 
to  avoid  infiuences  of  subversive  Interests  and 
of  uninformed  and  erroneous  opinions  which 
may  lead  us  Into  Irreparable  mistakes  in 
committing  our  country  to  a  foreign  policy. 

I  voted  against  the  lend-lease  bill  for  a 
very  definite  reason,  as  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  A  copy  of  my  statement  is  en- 
closed for  your  information.  As  a  Demo- 
crat representing  the  State  of  Idaho  at  the 
national  convention,  I  helped  to  write  the 
Democratic  national  platform,  and  now  Z 
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stand  upon  the  principles  laid  down  in  that 
declaration.  You  say  the  people  of  Idaho 
favor  aid  to  Britain.  Surely  you  must  know 
that  we  are  going  the  limit  now  in  manu- 
facturing and  sending  to  England  everything 
we  can  to  help  fight  the  war  consistent  with 
a  rational  national-defense  program — guns, 
airplanes,  ships,  and  munitions. 

When  we  consider  the  plan  proposed  In 
this  bill,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  support  a 
plan  to  donate  this  vast  amount  of  war 
equipment,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  American  people,  to  fiirnish  a  country 
which  I  know  to  have  so  much  wealth,  fi- 
nance, and  convertible  assets  to  pay  for  all 
they  need. 

And  that  is  about  aU  that  the  bill,  H.  R. 
1776,  would  accomplish  In  addition  to  what 
we  are  doing  now.  The  plan  to  finance  the 
British  Empire  with  payments  to  be  made 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  American  people 
would  so  seriously  endanger  this  country's 
financial  structure  and  our  national  econ- 
omy that  I  cannot,  in  Justice  to  the  people 
whom  I  represent,  support  the  measure. 

The  letters  I  have  Inserted  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  have  no  political  signifi- 
cance to  me.  They  were  accepted  on  their 
face  as  the  expressions  of  the  views  of  repre- 
sentative Idaho  businessmen.  Mr.  Hull  is  a 
former  Democratic  county  chairman  and  is 
a  prominent  and  infiuential  attorney  of 
northern  Idaho,  and  I  am  sure  the  views  he 
expresses  are  a  resiilt  of  thoughtfiil  consider- 
ation of  the  facts  as  he  knows  them  and  the 
results  of  the  plan  proposed  in  the  pending 
legislation. 

I  am  glad  to  have  your  good  advice,  and  you 
may  rest  assured  that  the  coiirse  I  shall  fol- 
low in  representing  you  and  the  people  of 
the  First  Congressional  District  will  be  free 
of  partisan  influence  and  will  be  directed  to 
advance  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of 
these  United  States. 
Sincerely  ycurs, 

Compton  I.  White,  M.  C. 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  18,  1941. 
Walter  R.  Cupp,  Esq., 

Attorney  at  Law  Caldwell,  Idaho. 

De-ui  Mr.  Cupp:  In  the  maze  of  confusion 
and  uncertainty  concerning  the  program  pro- 
posed in  the  bill,  H.  R.  1776,  in  dealing  with 
foreign  nations,  it  is  heartening  to  receive 
your  letter  of  February  12  and  to  know  that 
the  position  I  have  taken  meets  with  your 
approval  and  has  the  support  of  the  organ- 
ized labor  in  your  community. 

That  you  may  have  a  better  expression  of 
my  views  and  the  position  that  has  been 
taken,  I  enclose  copfies  of  my  speech  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repres3nta- 
tlves,  a  copy  of  my  letter  answering  a  num- 
ber of  my  constituents  presenting  my  views 
on  this  legislation,  and  also  a  copy  of  my 
answer  to  a  letter  received  from  a  severe 
critic  of  the  position  I  have  taken. 

Memt>ers  of  Congress  have  access  to  the 
information  concerning  the  resources  and 
finances  in  the  statistical  divisions  of  the 
departments  and  of  1  he  Federal  Reserve  bank, 
and,  in  view  of  the  Immense  resources  of  the 
British  Empire,  particularly  the  reserves 
in  their  many  gold  mines,  it  Is  unthinkable 
that  the  American  people  should  permit 
themselves  to  be  burdened  with  the  cost  of 
do;iatlng  to  the  English  Government  the 
supplies  in  the  way  of  airplanes,  guns,  ships, 
and  munitions  that  are  being  transferred 
from  our  military  supplies  and  manufac- 
tured on  their  account.  Everyone  knows,  or 
should  know  that  this  country  Is  going  the 
limit  at  the  present  time  in  supplying  Eng- 
land with  everything  that  we  can  under  a 
rational  national-defense  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Compton  I.  White,  M.  O. 


House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.  C ,  February  21,  1941^ 
Secretary,  Democratic  Club  of  Bear  Laks. 
Montpelier.  Idaho. 

Mr  Dear  Madame  Secretary:  Taking  up 
yovu"  letter  of  February  8  advising  me  of 
your  views  on  the  so-called  lend-lease  biU, 
I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportimlty  to  furnish 
you  with  a  copy  of  my  speech  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  op- 
posing this  legislative  program,  and  also  a 
statement  of  my  position  in  a  letter  pre- 
pared to  deflne  my  position  on  the  Inter- 
national situation,  which  I  hope  will  clear 
up  any  misunderstandings  as  to  Just  where 
I  stand. 

Surely  you  must  appreciate  that  the  sub- 
ject discussed  in  your  letter  is  world-wide  in 
its  magnitude  and  has  a  far-reaching  effect 
on  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  American 
people.  You  may  disagree  with  the  princi- 
ples and  admonitions  expressed  in  the  im- 
mortal address  of  our  first  President.  George 
Washington,  from  which  I  quoted.  You 
may  have  disagreed  with  the  principles  spon- 
sored by  our  great  President.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, but  I  feel  that  in  this  terrible  ordeal  that 
we  must  follow  a  course  that  will  best  protect 
our  country,  its  people,  and  our  institutions. 

In  doing  this.  I  am  thinking  of  you  and 
the  members  of  your  organization  as  well  as 
the  people  of  our  entire  Nation. 

With  best  wishes,  and  appreciation  of  your 
courtesy  in  advising  me  of  your  views  on  this 
most  vital  issue,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Compton  I.  Whtte.  M.  C. 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C.  February  24,  1941. 
Mr.  William  A.  Ricks, 

Rexburg,  Idaho. 

Dear  Mr.  Ricks:  In  the  turmoil  and  un- 
certainty surrounding  the  proposed  lend- 
lease  bill.  It  is  refreshing  to  receive  your  pithy 
letter  of  February  15. 

You  know,  in  this  terrific  disaster  that  is 
sweeping  over  the  world,  which  may  engulf 
this  country,  when  it  comes  to  thinking  about 
America  and  following  a  course  that  will  pro- 
tect our  country  and  our  way  of  living,  you 
and  I  will  have  to  brush  aside  Adolf  with 
his  Huns  and  "Wops."  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  screams  of  the  "Wisenheimers"  and  their 
brethren,  and  stand  up  for  America,  its  Insti- 
tutions, and  its  people. 

We  haven't  forgotten  what  George  Wash- 
ington did,  or  what  Thomas  Jefferson  estab- 
lished, or  what  "Old  Hickory"  (Jackson)  did 
to  the  Invaders  at  New  Orleans,  and  our  boys 
wiU  do  It  again  if  they  ever  try  to  set  foot 
in  America.  But  all  the  Hitlers  and  "Wisen- 
heimers" can't  get  us  into  their  fight.  All 
the  columnists  that  mutilate  the  news,  the 
radios  that  scare  old  women  and  children, 
and  movies  that  infiame  the  mind  of  the 
unthinking,  can't  Influence  my  vote. 

As  a  good  upstanding  American,  I  salute 
you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Compton  I.  White,  M.  C. 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  24,  1941. 
Mr.  Hugh  R.  Acklet, 

704  Cleveland  Building,  Caldwell,  Ohio. 
Dear  Mr.  Acklet:  You  have  my  sincere 
thanks  for  your  good  letter.  If  there  Is  any 
one  thing  that  a  Congressman  needs,  in  meet- 
ing his  responslbUity  in  conducting  our  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  the  sincere  advice  of  thought- 
ful and  disinterested  constituents.  It  is  dlf- 
flcult  at  times  to  determine  Just  where  the 
best  Interest  of  the  people  lies.  Many  deci- 
sions are  hard  to  make;  conditions  arise  when 
it  becomes  apparent  to  some  of  these  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  government  that 
the  mass  of  people  have  been  misled  and  have 


a  false  conception  of  the  real  situation  with 
which  its  representative  and  the  country  must 
deal  and.  if  we  were  to  follow  the  clamor  of 
public  demands  there  are  times  when  some 
disastrous  and  Irretrievable  mistakes  would 
be  made. 

I  wish  that  you  could  be  at  my  side  as  this 
is  written  with  time  for  a  fuU  and  free  dis- 
cussion of  the  vital  Issues  and  complex  prob- 
lems now  pressing  for  solution.  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  the  Interest  of  this 
country  and  the  whole  human  family  can 
best  be  served  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  remaining  neutral  In  order  that 
we  may  be  In  a  position  of  dignity  and  im- 
partially to  step  In  and  use  the  good  offices 
of  our  Government  to  restore  order  and  bring 
a  Ju£t  and  enduring  peace  to  distressed  and 
warring  humanity. 

I  have  not  opposed  the  plan  to  give  aid  to 
England  In  her  extremity,  and  cannot  see 
now  what  more  can  be  done  than  we  are  doing 
at  the  present  time  and  under  the  present 
circumstances  unless  we  are  to  permit  unfair 
advantage  to  be  taken  of  the  American  people 
by  placing  the  burden  of  contributing  our 
money  to  finance  the  British  Government  In 
waging  this  war  and  thereby  relieve  them  of 
th:;  expense  which  they  are  far  better  able  to 
bear  than  we  are. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  fully  appreciate 
the  spirit  of  your  letter  and  welcome  your 
good  advice. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Compton  I.  White,  M.  O. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  25, 1941. 
Mr.  L.  G.  Lacet, 

Route  No.  3,  Buhl,  Idaho. 

Dear  Mr.  Lacey:  Your  pithy  letter  criticiz- 
ing my  vote  on  the  so-called  lend-lease  bill  is 
very  interesting. 

You,  of  England — of  recent  adoption — and 
I,  of  English  stock  of  many  generations  in 
this  country,  must  both  appreciate  the 
many  safeguards  of  liberty  and  security  that 
we  enjoy  under  our  form  of  government,  and 
I  am  sure  we  both  subscribe  to  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  United  States  Constitution, 
which  I,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  have  sworn 
to  uphold  and  defend. 

Regardless  of  the  machinations  of  Hitler, 
his  Huns  and  "Wops,"  or  the  screamings  and 
ravings  of  the  "Wisenheimers"  and  their 
brethren,  wu  must  not  be  led  away  from  the 
safe  course  to  protect  our  country,  its  institu- 
tions, and  our  way  of  living.  If  in  the  stress 
of  confusion  arising  out  of  the  international 
conflict  you  would  sacrifice  our  country  and 
its  people  on  an  altar  of  power  politics  and 
lead  our  pecple  to  destruction,  that  would  be 
your  error  and  responsibility;  for  myself,  I 
propose  to  fellow  the  course  that  will  safe- 
guard our  country  and  its  people  to  the  best 
of  my  ability. 

Thanking  you  for  an  expression  ot  your 
opinion,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

CouPTON  I.  White,  M.  O. 

House  of  Rephesentativxb, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  27, 1941. 
Dr.  G.  B.  Crabtrex, 

Chairman,  National  Defense  Committee, 
American  Legion,  Bonneville  Post, 
No.  56, 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 
Dear   Dr.   Ceabtree:    Your   letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 5  addressed  to  the  members   of   the 
Idaho     congressional     delegation,     advising 
them  of  the  action  taken  by  the  American 
Legion  National  Defense  Committee  in  sup- 
port of  the  lend-lease  bill  has  been  received. 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  your  council  ap- 
proves the  action  taken  by  the  majority  of 
the  Memfc>ers  of  the  Hoiue  in  this  blU  whldi 
passed  without  my  support. 


MHO 
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As  explained  In  my  speech  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  about  this  bill,  this  coun- 
try is  doing  everything  It  can  now  to  assist 
the  democracies,  which  includes  England,  by 
furnishing  food  and  necessities  for  vise  in 
the  present  conflict  short  of  sending  our  men 
to  fight  and  paying  for  war  supplies  with 
Government  money.  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  uelleve  that  the  American  people  should 
shoulder  the  financing  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  this  war,  while  the  British  have 
such  an  enormous  amount  of  wealth  to  draw 
from. 

Tour  courtesy  in  advising  me  of  the  sen- 
timent of  the  members  of  your  council  on 
this  vitally  Important  legislation  is  greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

COMPTON  I.  Whtte.  M.  C. 


House  of  Repkesentativxs, 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  3. 1941. 
itn.  LnxiAN  Standish, 

French  Creek.  Idaho. 

Mt  Dcab  Mas.  Standish:  In  answer  to  your 
question.  "Have  you  ever  looked  into  the  eyes 
of  a  mother  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  slowly 
dying  of  starvation?"  made  on  your  card  re- 
cently received.  I  might  say  this  calls  to  mind 
the  graphic  account  of  the  terrible  famines 
in  India.  I  have  read,  with  compassion,  of 
these  poor  misgoverned  people,  accounts  that 
have  come  out  of  that  country  ever  since  I 
can  remember,  and  also  of  the  poor  Chinese 
people.  Certainly  the  terrible  starvation  that 
has  engtilfed  millions  there  must  wring  the 
--Jaeart  of  any  himianlty-loving  Christian. 
Tbcn  to  think  of  the  travail  the  people  of 
the  European  countries  are  going  through  at 
this  time,  and  their  starvation  for  want  of 
food  when  we  have  so  much  we  can't  use. 
Ptood  that  is  a  burden  and  a  detriment  to  our 
well-being. 

Only  this  last  month  we.  representing  the 
productive  farming  section  of  this  country, 
have  foxind  it  necessary  to  implore  the  great 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  farmers  by  diverting  from  hu- 
man consumption  millions  of  bushels  of 
potatoes;  12.500.000  bushels  of  last  year's  crop 
will  be  diverted  to  livestock  feed  to  get  rid 
of  them,  displacing  regular  rations  under  the 
protest  of  feed  men.  In  every  fruit-growing 
section  otir  Government  must  come  to  the 
rescue  of  our  apple  growers  and  move  thou- 
sands of  carloads  of  apples  from  the  regular 
channels  of  supply.  And  you  and  I  must  see 
this  thing — food  lines  choked  with  over- 
supply — while  mothers  and  children  are  starv- 
ing in  Europe  and  Asia.  Surely  civilization 
has  a  long  way  to  go  to  reach  the  goal  of 
well-being  for  the  great  human  family. 

Yes.  I  have  seen,  through  the  eyes  of  others, 
wanton  waste  and  unspeakable  human  mis- 
ery, and  my  heart  and  mind  are  dedicated 
to  a  broad  concept  of  government  that  will 
bring  peace,  equality,  liberty,  and  security  to 
God's  people,  the  great  human  family  in  every 
race  and  in  every  clime. 
Sincerely  yours, 

COMPTON  I.  Whitx,  M.  C. 


HOTTST  OP  RrnUSENTATIVBS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  4,  1941. 
Mrs.  CoaiNNX  Wass, 

Parma.  Idaho. 

Mt  Dcas  Mas.  Wasd:  Answering  yotir  un- 
dated letter  with  reference  to  the  interna- 
tional situation,  which  has  Just  been  received. 
It  Is  my  sincere  wish  that  I  might  be  able 
to  find  time  in  attending  to  the  many  duties 
of  this  ofllce  to  reply  at  length  to  every  com- 
munication that  I  receive  concerning  the 
cotirse  proposed  to  be  followed  by  this  coun- 
try in  dealing  with  the  Exiropean  situation. 

I.  too,  want  to  see  Hitler  stopped,  and  my 
desire  for  this  end  far  antedates  the  present 
Xuropeaa   conflict.    I  was  an   ardent  sup- 


porter of  Woodrow  Wilson's  14  points.  I 
was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Woodrow  Wilson's 
endeavor  to  assist  In  setting  up  a  League  of 
Nations  to  settle  international  disputes  and 
prevent  all  future  wars.  It  has  long  been 
apparent  to  me  that  some  united  action  on 
the  part  of  the  family  of  nations  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  humanity  and  advance  civili- 
zation by  setting  up  some  instrumentality 
with  the  necessary  powers  to  absolutely  pre- 
vent war. 

You  say  that  you  want  Hitler  stopped. 
Just  what  do  you  want  done  beyond  the 
things  that  we  are  doing  now?  I  am  sure 
you  are  informed  as  to  the  aid  that  we  have 
and  are  now  giving  the  people  of  the  British 
Empire.  Is  it  your  program  that  we  use  our 
Navy  and  our  Army  to  go  on  the  high  seas 
and  to  Europe  in  an  attempt  to  subdue  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  Central 
Powers?  If  I  knew  what  your  ultimate  plan 
is,  I  could  better  discuss  the  matter  with  you. 

I  am  always  glad  to  have  an  expression  of 
the  views  of  the  people  whom  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
know  what  program  you  would  desire  to  have 
carried  out. 

Sincerely  yours. 

COMPTON  I.  WHrre,  M.  C. 


GoTemment  Officials  Admit  Decentraliza- 
tion of  Industry  Program  a  Failure 


House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  4,  1941. 
Mr.  W.  Clay  Sutton, 

Midtale,  Idaho: 

I  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  have  an  expression 
of  your  views  on  any  of  the  issues  which  I.  as 
a  representative  of  the  people  of  the  Fir.st 
Congressional  District  of  Idaho,  am  called 
upon  to  consider. 

It  appears  from  your  letter,  wherein  you 
state  "and  while  I  hate  to  see  them  go,  it  is 
the  only  thing  for  our  Government  to  do  un- 
der the  circvmistances,"  that  you  are  resigned 
to  this  country's  entrance  into  the  European 
conflict  with  our  military  and  naval  forces, 
with  all  the  consequences  that  are  implied  in 
following  such  a  program. 

Before  taking  such  a  momentous  step  I 
would  certainly  want  to  be  satisfied  in  my 
own  mind  as  to  what  we  propose  to  fight  for. 
In  entering  the  last  war,  which  had  my  un- 
qualified support,  we  were  fighting  for  the 
14  principles  announced  by  our  great  Presi- 
dent, Woodrow  Wilson,  and  to  carry  this  hu- 
manitarian plan  into  operation.  We  were 
solidly  behind  President  Wilson  in  his  efforts 
to  set  up  a  League  of  Nations  to  settle  all  in- 
ternational disputes  and  prevent  all  future 
wars.  But  Europe  emasculated  this  plan  and 
would  have  nothing  of  his  great  humanitar- 
ian program,  and  now  you  desire  that  I  take 
action  that  would  force  this  country  to  nish 
headlong  into  such  a  terrible  disaster. 

All  I  can  say  to  you  Is  that  I  hope  that  you 
will  stop,  look,  and  listen.  In  doing  this, 
you  might  give  a  little  thought  to  the  influ- 
ence and  forces  that  have  dragged  England 
and  Prance  into  their  present  disastrous  posi- 
tions, and  what  forces  are  at  work  to  bring 
us  into  this  catastrophe  alongside  of  them. 

Surely,  we  want  the  nations  of  the  earth 
to  follow  the  Golden  Rule  and  to  live  in  peace 
and  harmony,  but  we  will  be  in  a  far  better 
position  to  bring  such  a  condition  about  by 
remaining  neutral  and  having  the  strength 
to  assert  our  influence  as  a  neutral  when  the 
present  conflict  subsides,  than  we  can  by 
becoming  a  partisan  and  losing  our  influence 
when  the  ternw  of  peace  and  a  new  order 
are  established. 

No  doubt  you  are  informed  that  the  bill 
you  favor  has  passed  the  House  with  quite  a 
substantial  majority,  and  the  prospects  are 
that  it  will  pass  the  Senate,  so  you  will  have 
your  wish.  I  hope  that  the  time  will  never 
come  when  you  will  regret  the  action  taken 
by  our  Government. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CoMPTOM  I.  White,  M.  0. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  10.  1941 


AR-nCLE    BY    MARQUIS    W.    CHILDS    ON 
FAILURE  TO  FARM  OUT  DEFENSE  JOBS 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  I  pointed  out  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
proposed  decentralization  of  industry 
had  failed.  We  were  promised  in  1940 
that  small  business  and  small  factories 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  manufac- 
ture for  defense  purposes.  Up  to  date 
the  Government  has  not  kept  faith  with 
these  people.  Large  industries  have  con- 
tracted for  most  of  the  Government 
orders,  and  their  inability  to  fill  these 
orders  have  slowed  up  the  manufacture 
of  equipment  and  other  war  materials 
and  articles  essential  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States.  This  article  by  Mr. 
Childs  in  the  Sunday  Star  for  yesterday 
fortifies  the  position  that  I  took  the  other 
day,  and  tells  clearly  the  present  situa- 
tion and  what  must  be  done  if  conditions 
are  to  be  properly  adjusted  and  the  Gov- 
ernment keep  faith  with  the  small  in- 
dustries and  factories  in  the  Midwest 
and  elsewhere.  His  article  is  as  follows: 
"Fakming  Out"  op  Defense  Joes  Is  Pressed  as 
Big  Need  Now— 114  Firms  Wrrn  95  Percent 
OF  Big  Contracts  Have  Relatively  Small 
Proportion  of  Necessary  Men  and  Ma- 
chines 

(By  Marquis  W.  Childs) 
Of  the  511  firms  that  received  defense  con- 
tracts of  $100,000  or  more  in  the  last  half  of 
last  year,  114  got  95  percent  of  the  total,  or 
$6,668,800,000  out  of  $7,026,000,000.  These  114 
firms  have  available  for  the  work  they  have 
contracted  to  do  only  a  relatively  small  pro- 
portion of  the  machinery  and  men  necessary 
for  the  Job. 

Therefore,  they  must  expand  their  plants 
or  "farm  out"  to  subcontractors  a  part  of 
the  work.  Practically  everyone  in  the  de- 
fense organization  here  agrees,  theoretically, 
about  the  need  to  "farm  out"  work  to  smaller 
firms,  so  that  idle  machines  and  idle  men  can 
be  productive. 

But  Morris  L.  Cooke,  assistant  to  Sidney 
Hillman.  and  the  staff  he  has  gathered  around 
him  believe  this  must  be  done  at  once,  with 
all  pressure  of  Government  and  public  opin- 
ion, if  defense  production  is  to  gather  real 
momentum.  Mr.  Cooke,  an  Industrial  engi- 
neer who  has  been  drafted  for  several  Gov- 
ernment tasks  in  recent  years,  is  doing  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  push  the  "farming  out" 
system 

In  a  recent  speech,  he  pointed  out  how  far 
this  had  been  carried  in  Germany,  where  even 
workers  on  the  farm  have  been  provided  with 
machinery  for  turning  out  small  parts  to  go 
into  tanks  and  planes.  In  Great  Britain  the 
big  contractors  were  reluctant  to  pass  along 
the  work  under  what  is  known  in  England 
as  the  "bits-and-pieces"  system.  The  shock 
of  the  French  collapse  greatly  accelerated  the 
process  as  the  British  people  were  brought 
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to  a  sharp  realization  of  the  need  to  utilize 
their  entire  productive  machine. 

SAME  RELUCTANCE  SEEN  HERE 

In  this  country  the  big  firms  have  shown 
the  same  reluctance,  although  there  are  nota- 
ble exceptions.  They  have  preferred  to  ex- 
pand existing  plants,  often  with  loans  from 
the  Government.  This  is  easier,  and  it  is 
likely  to  mean  larger  profits  for  the  manufac- 
turer. Up  to  now  about  $1,500,000,000  in  de- 
fense plant  expansion  has  been  authorized. 

The  first  thing  that  Mr.  Cooke  did  was  to 
direct  a  quick  rectnnaissance  of  available 
machine  capacity  throughout  the  country. 
He  stresses  that  it  was  not  a  survey,  since  a 
survey  would  have  taken  too  long  and  would 
have  roused  false  hop>es  that  all  the  small 
concerns  so  carefully  surveyed  were  to  partici- 
pate Immediately  in  the  program. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
also  is  completing  a  more  or  less  detailed  sur- 
vey of  the  Nation's  machine  capacity,  with 
stress  on  the  idle  machines  available.  This 
win  be  a  useful  catfilog,  but  it  may  serve  to 
encourage  smaller  manufacturers  in  false 
hopes  of  immediate  work  to  come  from  de- 
fense subcontracts.  Results  of  the  survey  are 
to  be  announced  shortly. 

Engineers  sent  out  by  Mr.  Cooke  looked  over 
ghost  towns  and  ghost  factories.  Their  re- 
ports when  assembled  gave  a  fairly  compre- 
hensive over-all  picture  of  the  tools  and  the 
men  who  were  idle  and  waiting  to  be  given 
defense  tasks.  In  order  to  dramatize  the 
waste  of  men  and  machines.  Cooke  made  lists 
available  of  ghost  tav/ns  and  factories.  He 
wanted  to  show  large  manufacturers  what 
facilities  were  at  hand  if  they  would  only 
make  use  of  them. 

RESULTS   of  SXmVEY 

For  example,  in  western  Kentucky  his 
scouts  found  a  well-equipped  machine-man- 
ufacturing plant  employing  75  mechanics, 
capable  of  doing  the  highest  quality  precision 
work,  and  at  present  operating  only  one  shift. 
In  an  industrial  couiity  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania the  owners  of  manufacturing  plants 
with  considerable  machine-tool  capacity  had 
pooled  all  their  facilities  and  were  reported 
"ready,  working  as  a  single  plant,  to  execute 
orders  for  Government  or  Government  con- 
tractors." 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley  numerous  small 
manufacturing  plants  were  reported  with  idle 
capacity  available  for  turning  out  a  wide 
diversity  of  national-defense  products  such  as 
bandages,  first-aid  kits,  small  ceramics,  am- 
munition components  from  plastics,  fatigue 
uniforms,  parachute  webbing,  tent  heaters, 
machine  tools,  and  s|)ecial  machines.  In  the 
Middle  West  a  group  of  small  shops  was  found 
prepared  to  pool  facilities  to  make  a  variety 
_of  small  tools  such  as  engine  and  turret 
lathes,  boring  mills,  drill  presses,  milling  ma- 
chines, planers,  and  shapers. 

But  while  the  idle  capacity  is  available, 
many  prime  contractors — that  is,  large-scale 
contractors — have  not  been  Interested  in  ex- 
tending the  subcontracting  system.  For  the 
most  part,  the  products  they  produce  are  of 
exceedingly  high  precision,  a  standard  that 
most  smaU  plants  have  difficulty  in  attaining. 
In  recent  years  the  big  companies  have  come 
to  use  new  tools  which  produce  quality  at 
high  speed  and  low  cost. 

"The  ordinary  machine  shop,  whose  tools 
might  be  15  years  old."  says  a  bulletin  Issued 
by  Mr.  Cooke,  "will  not  usually  even  be  con- 
sidered as  a  supplier.  Hence,  on  the  whole, 
the  farming  out  does  not  go  beyond  a  limited 
number  of  well-established  companies. 

BRITISH  POLICY  CITED 

"Contrast  with  this  a  British  statement  of 
policy  which  reads:  'Every  firm,  both  large 
and  small,  which  it  is  at  all  practicable  to 
use,  should  be  brought  into  the  orbit  of 
government  orders.  This  may  entail  an  in- 
crease In  costs  at  the  present  time,  but  in 


the  long  run  it  will  be  cheaper  to  pay  more 
for  supplies  which  can  be  produced  now 
than  to  practice  a  false  economy  which  may 
only  produce  them  too  late.' 

"It  has  been  stated  by  the  general  super- 
intendent of  one  American  engine-manu- 
facturing company  that  his  organization  has 
gone  (or  will  have  when  present  plans  have 
matured)  just  about  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  go  In  contracting  only  with  the  cream  of 
the  supplying  companies.  It  is  clear  that 
•  •  •  If  we  are  to  anywhere  near  approx- 
imate our  potentialities  in  defense  produc- 
tion, farming  out  must  be  pushed  much 
farther  than  it  has  been  into  sections  of 
American  Industry  whose  capacity  is  not  now 
being  tapped." 

After  Mr.  Cooke  had  been  working  for 
some  time  at  promoting  the  subcontracting 
system,  a  unit  was  created  within  the  pro- 
duction division  of  the  Defense  Advisory 
Commission  to  do  the  same  thing.  It  was 
put  under  Robert  L.  Mehornay  of  the  defense- 
contracts  service,  who  enlisted  the  Trecker 
brothers.  Francis  J  and  Joseph  L.,  success- 
ful machine-tool  builders  in  Milwaukee. 
This  new  unit  Is  working  more  or  less  in- 
dependently of  Mr.  Cooke's  effort. 

TWO  SCHOOLS  of  THOUGHT 

Within  the  Defense  Commission  it  is  obvi- 
ous there  are  two  schools  of  thought  on  ways 
to  insure  that  no  machines  will  stand  idle 
during  the  crisis.  While  Mr.  Cooke  and  the 
members  of  his  staff  were  working  to  obtain 
subcontracts  for  small  plants.  Mason  Britton, 
chief  of  the  machine-tool  section  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Production  Management,  was  Issuing 
an  "urgent  appeal  for  the  immediate  sale  of 
idle  machine  tools  to  manufacturers  working 
on  defense  contracts."  This  is  in  direct  con- 
filct  with  the  policy  advocated  by  Mr.  Cooke, 
but  such  is  the  huge  complexity  of  the  de- 
fense organization  here  that  contradictions 
like  this  are  possible. 

Certainly  if  defense  production  in  the 
United  States  is  to  catch  up  with  German 
production,  more  idle  machines  and  more  idle 
workers  with  machine  skills  must  be  drawn 
into  industry.  The  example  of  Germany,  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr  Cooke  and  others,  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  effi- 
ciency is  carried  down  to  small  details. 

As  part  of  its  rural  electrification  program, 
the  Nazi  government  pushed  the  sale  of  port- 
able electric  motors  of  one-tenth  horsepower 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  providing  labor- 
saving  electric  machinery  for  the  farmer.  In 
1937  sealed  crates  of  machinery  were  deliv- 
ered to  electrified  farms.  Farmers  were 
told  that  these  contained  machines  for  mak- 
ing toys  and  similar  products  and  they  were 
enjoined  to  hold  them  in  storage  with  seals 
intact. 

WAR  BREAKS  THE  SEALS 

After  war  against  Poland  was  declared,  in- 
structions did  come  to  the  farms,  where  the 
crates  were  unpacked  ^d  the  machines  set 
up  in  barns  and  other  available  space.  The 
machinery  proved  to  be  an  automatic  screw 
machine  or  a  drill  press  or  a  punch  press  or 
a  drop  forge  tooled  up  to  produce  some  small 
product  needed  in  the  manufacture  of  war 
supplies.  Next,  supplies  of  semifinished  ma- 
terials came  up,  and  the  farmer  was  taught 
how  to  make  a  rivet  for  use  in  airplane  as- 
sembly or  to  punch  rivet  holes  in  a  plate  for 
armor  for  a  tank  or  to  rough  drill  a  hole  in  a 
connecting  rod. 

The  inherent  organization  of  German  In- 
dustry made  such  a  program  easier,  of  course. 
In  many  important  industries,  such  as  toy 
making,  the  work  has  been  contracted  out  in 
small  lots.  The  tendency  in  the  United 
States  has  been  to  centralize  in  ever  larger 
and  larger  units. 

Mr.  Cocke  is  not  pessimistic  over  the  pros- 
pect here.  He  believes  that  with  good  will 
and  the  force  of  public  opinion,  large  manu- 
facturers will  find  a  way   to  farm  out   an 


ever-increasing  share  of  the  huge  contracts 
they  have  obtained  under  the  defense  pro- 
gram. This  must  come  about,  he  adds,  if 
America  Is  to  carry  through  the  tremeudous 
task  that  la  now  ahead. 


Recovery,  Reform,  Security,  and 
Defen$e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILL  ROGERS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  10.  1941 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  my  8  years'  service  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  great  State 
of  Oklahoma  I  have  helped  to  secure  the 
following  benefits: 

The  farm  program,  including  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

The  National  Youth  Administration. 

The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

The  social -security  program,  including 
old-age  pensions  and  unemployment 
compensation. 

The  Public  Works  Administration. 

The  Work  Projects  Administration. 

Insurance  of  banks. 

Provided  for  national  defense. 

Protected  labor's  right  of  collective 
bargaining  and  increased  wages  62  per- 
cent. 

Provided  maximum  hours  and  mini- 
mum wages  to  protect  nonunionized  and 
unskilled  workers. 

Forced  utilities  to  charge  lower  rates. 

Aided  Dust  Bowl  by  flood  control,  re- 
forestation, and  scientific  farming. 

Paid  soldiers'  bonus. 

Sponsored  Oklahoma  Indian  Reorgani- 
zation Act — known  as  Thomas-Rogers 
Act. 

Provided  aid  for  Oreat  Britain  and  her 
allies. 

Provided  funds  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

I  have  supported  every  proposal  de- 
signed to  provide  recovery,  reform,  se- 
curity, and  defense.  As  long  as  I  remain 
in  Congress  I  will  follow  the  course  that 
I  have  pursued  during  my  8  years  of 
service. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  REPKESEzrrATivis, 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  8.  1941. 

Dear  Friend:  I  take  this  means  of  advising 
you  that  I  am  a  candidate  for  Congress  in 
the  Seventh  District  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  death  of  the  Honorable  Sam 
Massincale. 

I  am  serving  my  fifth  term  as  Congress- 
man-at-large  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
Because  of  a  decrease  in  population  in  Okla- 
homa, the  position  of  Congressman-at-large 
will  be  eliminated  at  the  expiration  of  the 
present  term.  It  is  my  desire  to  continue  to 
represent  you  in  Congress.    You  are  entitled 
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to  good  representation.    My  experience  qual- 
tfles  me  to  be  your  Congressman 

I  was  born  and  reared  on  a  farm  In  the 
•eventh  district.  In  Washita  County,  near 
Bessie,  Okla..  42  years  ago.  My  father 
homesteaded  the  farm  In  1893.  I  now  own 
the  farm.  I  pay  taxes  on  that  farm  and  I 
receive  crop  rent  from  It.  I  have  many  rela- 
tives In  Washita  and  the  nuToundlng  coun- 
ties. I  attended  a  rural  school  In  Washita 
County.  Later  I  went  to  school  at  Bessie. 
Then  I  attended  the  Teachers  College  at 
Weatherford,  Okla.  I  have  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  and  a  bachelor  of  science  degree, 
rtook  my  master  of  science  degree  from  the 
Oklahoma  University.  I  started  my  school- 
teaching  career  In  Washita  County  at  Bralth- 
waite,  Okla.  Later  I  taught  at  Bessie.  I 
spent  2  years  as  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Cheyenne.  OUa. 

A  number  of  good  men  have  filed  as  can- 
didates to  represent  you  as  Congressman 
from  the  Seventh  District;  but  these  are  try- 
ing times  and  we  are  facing  a  crisis.  I  am 
the  only  candidate  in  this  race  who  is  quali- 
fied by  experience  to  prop)erly  represent  the 
Seventh  District  In  the  present  national 
emergency.  My  record  of  8  years'  service  as 
your  Congressman-at-large  Is  my  platform. 
As  you  know.  I  must  remain  In  Washington 
to  attend  to  my  congressional  duties;  there- 
fore, it  will  t>e  Impossible  for  me  to  return 
home  to  make  a  campaign.  I  must  depend 
on  my  friends  to  look  after  my  Interests.  I 
solicit  your  support,  and  I  promise  you  that 
I  will  repay  you  In  service. 
Yours  truly, 

WnX    ROGEBS. 


Wiltiam  D.  Byron 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or  MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  10,  1941 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    MONTGOMERY 

COUNTY   (MD.)   SENTINEL 


Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoBO,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Montgomery  County  Sentinel, 
of  Rockville.  Md.: 

(From  Montgomery  County  Sentinel.  Rock- 
ville. Md..  of  March  6.  1941) 

r.  BTmifE  AUSTIN  PATS  TBIBTTri  TO  BTBON 

In  a  tribute  to  the  late  Congressman  Wn,- 
UAM  D  Btbon,  of  western  Maryland,  his  secre- 
tary, F.  Byrne  Austin,  of  Takoma  Park,  reveals 
the  profound  Impression  this  popular  Repre- 
sentative made  on  all  with  whom  he  was 
associated.  Mr  Austin  made  the  following 
statement  following  the  funeral  of  Congress- 
man Bthon  on  Saturday  in  Hagerstow^n : 

"The  untimely  death  of  Representative 
WxxxzAM  D.  BTBOif,  which  shocked  and  sad- 
dened his  friends  in  all  walks  of  life,  brought 
to  a  tragic  end  a  most  useful  and  fruitful 
career. 

"As  his  secretary  I  was  aware  of  his  many 
philanthropies  and  humanitarian  acts  which, 
because  he  was  inclined  to  keep  them  strictly 
confidential,  remained  unheralded  and  un- 
publlclzed.  His  was  a  noble  character  and 
ezempllflcatlon  of  unselfish  and  thoughtful 
devotion  to  his  fellowman. 


"Without  thought  or  expectation  of  reward 
and  personal  trliunph  he  strove  only  to  serve 
and  gave  unstlntlngly  of  his  ability  and  ex- 
ceptional talents  to  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  his  State  and  to  the  welfare  of  his 
people.  Unquestionably  he  was  destined  to 
achieve  even  greater  heights. 

"I  admired  and  respected  him,  not  only  as 
a  legislator,  but  as  a  gentleman,  and  In  his 
death  both  Maryland  and  the  Nation  have 
suffered  an  Irreparable  loss.  His  indvistry. 
enterprise,  and  accomplishments  stand  as  a 
permanent  monument  to  a  great  and  iiseful 
life." 


The  Maintenance  of  the  National  Defense 
and  Preservation  of  the  National  In- 
tegrity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  10.  1941 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.   CLAUDE   PEPPER,   OF 
FLORIDA 


Mr.  HOUSTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Sen- 
ator Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida,  at  Topeka, 
Kans.,  February  22,  1941,  as  follows: 

My  Chairman  and  my  fellow  countrymen, 
you  have  given  me  a  pleasure  and  paid  me 
a  compliment  which  I  shall  never  forget  In 
giving  me  the  privilege  of  being  in  the  great 
State  of  Kansas  on  this  significant  occasion — 
at  this  crucial  time  in  the  history  of  the 
American  people  and  the  American  conti- 
nent. I  have  long  looked  forward  to  an 
opportunity  to  visit  Kansas,  for  we  all  know 
that  here  in  this  region  is  the  very  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  Nation  to  be  found. 

I  want  to  bring  you  greetings  and  cordial 
sentiments,  of  friendship  from  some  of  your 
fellow  countrymen,  the  people  of  the  South, 
whence  I  come,  and  to  give  you  assurances 
that  we  In  the  South  are  your  friends  and 
we  recognize  you  to  be  our  friends.  Most 
Important  of  all.  for  that  Is  the  basis  of 
friendship,  we  want  you  to  understand  us 
better  and  we  want  better  to  understand 
you.  In  these  times  America  must  face  Its 
enemies  as  one  mighty,  united  people,  for 
we  face  today  in  this  mad  world  a  crisis  to 
which  only  the  periods  of  our  struggle  for 
Independence  and  our  Civil  War  are  com- 
parable. 

I  commend  you  upon  having  chosen  as  the 
occasion  for  this  dinner,  the  birthday  of 
George  Washington.  We  cannot  too  often 
rekindle  the  flame  of  our  recollections  of  his 
colossal  stature.  George  Washington  grows 
greater  as  we  are  able  to  see  in  perspective 
the  reach  and  grasp  of  his  mind — the  magni- 
tude of  his  spirit — the  herculean  strength  of 
his  will — how  big  he  was. 

Napoleon  said.  "Washington's  measure  of 
fame  Is  full.  Posterity  will  talk  of  him  with 
reverence  as  the  founder  of  a  great  empire, 
when  my  name  shall  be  lost  In  the  vortex 
of  revolutions." 

Speaking  in  Springfield.  111..  1842,  Abraham 
Lincoln  said.  "Washington  Is  the  mightiest 
name  on  earth — long  since  mightiest  In  the 
cause  of  civil  liberty,  still  mightiest  in  moral 
reformation.    On  that  name  no  eulogy  is  ex- 


pected. It  cannot  be.  To  add  brightness  to 
the  sun  or  glory  to  the  name  of  Washington 
is  alike  impossible.    Let  none  attempt  it." 

As  I  have  learned  more  about  George 
Washington,  the  picture  which  has  formed 
clearest  and  strongest  in  my  mind  Is  that  of 
George  Washington,  the  pioneer.  George 
Washington  throughout  his  whole  life  grap- 
pled with  new  problems,  followed  a  way 
blazed  by  no  predecessor,  charted  a  course 
which  had  its  principal  support  only  from  his 
keen  Judgment,  noble  conscience,  vast  un- 
derstanding, and  irresistible  will.  His  was 
an  afl^mative  character;  his  course  was  al- 
ways a  forward  course.  It  Is  as  Impossible 
to  conceive  of  George  Washington  as  a  nega- 
tive character  as  it  is  to  think  of  him  as  a 
dishonest  man. 

Born  to  a  frontier  In  a  new  country,  his 
earliest  efforts  were  to  survey  that  country, 
to  bring  It  from  uncertainty  to  man's  certain 
use,  to  mark  it  out  for  habitation  and  culti- 
vation, to  domesticate,  as  it  were,  the  wild 
acres  for  man's  sustenance  and  comfort.  We 
see  him  as  a  young  man  learning  soldiery  in 
a  practical  way,  In  the  savage-inhabited  wil- 
derness Itself  Later,  we  find  him  taking  the 
command  of  an  army  that  was  largely  non- 
existent, to  be  fashioned  out  of  his  genius 
and  courage,  and  sustained  by  his  faith  and 
confidence.  He  sees  clearly  with  unshakable 
singleness  of  purpose  that  there  is  no  com- 
promise with  tyranny  and  no  substitute  for 
the  complete  independence  of  this  Nation 
from  the  power  of  a  foreign  dictator. 

Again  when  that  Independence  had  been 
gained  it  was  he.  the  pioneer  again,  who  saw 
that  the  one  way  by  which  the  Integrity  of 
this  Nation  might  be  secure,  was  by  setting 
up  a  government  that  personifies  the  in- 
stitution of  democracy  In  workable  form. 
Here  again,  no  compromise  upon  the  issue  of 
national  sovereignty,  no  substitute  for  a 
government  worthy  of  the  dignity  and  the 
destiny  which  a  beneficent  providence  had 
bestowed  upon  our  fortunate  people. 

And  when  that  government  had  come  into 
being,  he  it  was  who  made  it  real,  who  Im- 
pressed upon  us  the  Indelible  imprint  of  his 
own  integrity,  his  own  vision,  his  own 
strength  and  his  own  courage.  He  had  to 
orient  this  Nation  into  the  world  of  his  day, 
adapt  its  policy  to  the  course  of  events  as 
they  then  ran.  How  well  he  did  it  Is  at- 
tested by  the  Imperishable  character  of  the 
foxmdations  of  our  Nation,  not  alone  in  our 
Institutions  in  the  fabric  of  our  Government, 
but  In  the  sentiment  of  our  people. 

Now,  my  fellow  countrymen,  we  face  dlfla- 
culties  no  less  challenging  than  those  which 
confronted  Washington  in  the  establishment 
of  this  Nation.  For  we  are  engaged  too  in 
orienting  our  country  again  into  the  modern 
world,  of  adapting  it  and  Its  policy  to  the 
course  of  the  terrible  events  which  now  are 
shaking  the  very  fovmdation  of  civilization 
Itself. 

I  wish  I  had  the  power  to  take  you  away 
to  some  great  mountain  top  where  you  could 
see  In  perspective  both  the  history  and 
geography  of  the  United  States;  where  we 
could  see  together  the  kind  of  a  world  In 
which  we  grew  to  be  great,  the  factors  which 
made  It  possible  for  us  to  be  safe  and  secure 
so  that  we  could  devote  the  full  strength  of 
our  labor  to  the  building  of  our  prosperity 
and  our  culture  here,  and  then  to  be  able 
to  turn  the  glass  to  the  present  world  and 
the  world  that  lies  in  prospect,  and  to  be 
able  to  point  out  how  that  world  has  changed 
from  what  It  was;  how  terribly  it  appears  to 
be  changing  from  what  it  now  is,  and  how 
all  this  affects  the  very  life,  the  very  family, 
the  very  home  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  In  the  State  of  Kansas. 

In  the  past  we  have  relied  upon  three  fun- 
damental factors  for  our  security  as  a  nation : 

First,  we  defended  our  geographical  Isola- 
tion. We  thought  the  broad  Atlantic,  the 
mighty  Pacific  untraversable  barriers  for  any 
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enemy,  yet  even  before  the  modern  bombing 
plane  history  records  that  the  British  were 
able  to  transport  across  the  seas  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  burn  our  Capitol  in  the  War  of  1812: 
that  the  French  during  our  Civil  War  put 
Maximilian  upon  the  throne  of  Mexico,  with 
a  French  army  transported  across  this  same 
Atlantic;  that  we  defeated  the  Spanish  In 
Manila  Bay  and  occupied  territory  In  the 
Orient  in  the  War  of  1898:  that  in  the  World 
War  we  put  2.000.000  American  soldiers  and 
their  equipment  upon  the  soil  of  France. 
But  nowadays  the  range  of  the  modern  bomb- 
er is  wider  than  the  ocean  and  it  is  the  policy 
of  certain  nations  to  think  only  of  the  range 
necessary  to  get  to  their  destination  and  not 
to  include  calculations  for  a  return.  Indeed, 
we  have  learned  that  the  oceans  may  be  but 
open  highways  to  bring  an  enemy  here.  If 
they  are  not  dominated  by  our  own  naval 
power. 

Secondly,  our  security  has  been  assured  by 
the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.  For  100  years  from 
the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  until  the 
World  War  there  was  relative  peace  upon  the 
European  Continent  because  of  approximate 
equality  in  the  division  of  the  strength  of 
Europe.  How  that  bore  upon  our  own  safety 
Is  well  refiected  from  the  earliest  days  of  our 
history. 

When  the  Holy  Alliance,  an  earlier  "axis" 
of  the  three  dominant  monarchs  of  Europe, 
turned  their  lustful  eyes  toward  the  American 
Continent  for  conquest,  determined  to  rees- 
tablish here  European  domination,  they  were 
thwarted,  not  by  the  strength  of  the  Amer- 
ican Navy  or  Nation  but  by  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain  threw  the  _creen  of  her 
strength  and  her  Navy  between  them  and  us. 
It  is  not  generally  remembered  that  3  months 
before  the  promulgation  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine by  our  President  the  British  Grovem- 
ment  proposed  a  bilateral  declaration  of  the 
same  objectives  because  of  a  mutuality  of 
Interest  between  Great  Britain  and  ourselves 
in  preserving  this  continent  free  from  fur- 
ther European  aggression.  Obviously,  so  long 
as  Europe  was  divided  Into  relatively  equal 
camps,  neither  would  venture  too  far  from 
home,  lest  it  be  smitten  in  its  exposed  fiank 
by  the  enemy  who  remains  there. 

Now.  there  is  no  balance  of  power  in  Lu- 
rcpe;  there  is  no  Europe;  there  is  but  one 
cruel  will  which  stands  astride  that  prostrate 
continent,  molding  it  all  with  tyrannical 
determination  and  efficiency  into  one  single 
state,  one  economy,  one  system,  ruled  by  one 
unquestioned  head  and  for  one  unquestioned 
purpose — exploitation  end  world  conquest. 
There  has  never  been  under  Charlemagne.  Na- 
poleon, or  any  other,  such  a  Europe:  a  single 
will  ordering  it  all  Into  the  pattern  of  dic- 
tatorial power;  each  area  and  each  people 
appointed  to  a  particu'ar  function;  one  for 
agriculture;  one  for  mining;  one  for  In- 
dustry; some  to  bs  slaves,  a  few  to  be  masters, 
the  Germans  to  be  the  lords  of  It  all  and 
over  them,  to  sit  Hitler  like  Zeus  of  myth- 
ology ruling  the  gods  from  his  Olympian 
heights. 

As  a  master  of  Europe.  Hitler  now  has  a 
coast  line  which  runs  from  the  Arctic  Circle 
to  the  Mediterranean  almost,  and  it  Is  evident 
that  he  intends  and  is  in  the  process  of  mak- 
ing his  empire  to  stretch  in  an  unbroken  line 
from  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. His  grand  admiral.  Admiral  Rae- 
der,  told  the  world  Just  a  few  years  ago 
that  German  ships  would  soon  roam  the  seas 
of  the  earth.  He  meant,  of  course,  as  the 
master  of  those  seas. 

Such  a  state  will  have  access  to  immense 
stores  and  varieties  of  raw  materials,  the  like 
of  which  no  nation  In  the  world  has  so 
readily  accessible.  Hitler's  will  commands  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  millions  of  people. 
He  shall  not  only  tell  them  where  they  shall 
live  and  what  work  they  shall  do  and  what 
their  duties  and  their  privileges  shall  be, 
he  shall  also  tell  them  to  whom  they  may 


sell  and  from  whom  they  may  buy.  He  thus 
will  have  It  in  his  power,  by  shutting  off  that 
market,  to  deny  prosperity  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  particularly  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  Those  who  shall  trade 
with  them  at  all  shall  observe  only  his  terms, 
use  his  currency,  and  meet  his  humiliating 
demands. 

If  the  sweep  of  his  conquest  Is  extended 
further.  It  will  probably  Include  the  Medi- 
terranean and  all  the  lands  tributary  thereto. 
Probably  thereafter  will  come  the  continent 
of  Africa,  the  Near  East,  and  then  by  an  ar- 
rangement with  Russia,  he  will  extend  his 
dominion  to  the  Pacific.  If  Japan  shall  suc- 
ceed in  her  bloody  attacks  upon  China  and 
achieve  her  aims  of  a  new  order  in  the  East, 
It  Is  not  Inconceivable  that  she  should  be- 
come the  master,  at  least  with  Hitler's  help 
and  Russian  collusion  or  aid,  of  both  China 
and  India  and  all  the  areas  of  the  East, 
thereby  bringing  under  her  cruel  sway  a  bil- 
lion people,  nearly  half  of  the  population  of 
the  earth.  As  a  member  of  Hitler's  Axis  and 
In  Hitler's  constellation,  all  the  unparalleled 
resources  of  Europe,  Africa,  Eurasia,  and  the 
territory  adjacent  thereto,  would  lie  like  the 
colls  of  a  mighty  boa  constrictor  around  the 
western  continent,  to  be  tightened  and  tight- 
ened until  we  should  be  either  crushed  or 
victor  in  a  death  grapple  with  his  sinister 
power. 

In  such  a  world,  where  should  we  stand  If 
Great  Britain  were  crushed  and  Hitler  and 
his  fellow  conspirators  had  the  mastery  of 
the  seas,  which  they  now  have  If  the  British 
Fleet  is  not  considered?  It  is  an  established 
fact  that  the  combined  navies  of  the  Axis 
Powers  and  Japan  are  much  larger  than  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States  and  they  will  be 
for  some  years  yet.  For  it  takes  4  to  5  years 
to  build  a  battleship.  3  to  4  years  to  build  a 
cruiser,  1  year  or  almost  as  much  to  build  a 
destroyer.  It  Is  a  dangerous  fact  that  with- 
out the  Interference  of  the  British  Navy  the 
Axis  Powers  at  any  time  with  the  Japanese 
ally  could  concentrate  at  a  given  point  upon 
the  high  seas  naval  strength  distinctly  su- 
perior to  our  own. 

That  brings  me  to  the  third  factor  upon 
which  we  have  heretofore  relied  for  our  se- 
curity— the  British  Navy.  For  more  than  a 
century  Great  Britain  has  adhered  to  and 
subscribed  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  All  these 
years  the  superior  British  Fleet  has  Iain  across 
the  exits  from  Africa,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
English  Channel,  and  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  been  ready  to  Join 
at  an  Instant's  notice  the  American  Navy  In 
the  defense  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  That 
coiirse  has  not  been  charity  on  the  part  of 
the  British.  It  was  a  happy  Instance  of  an 
Identity  of  Interest  between  ourselves  and 
them.  We  did  not  desire  to  see  a  European 
nation  establish  itself  upon  this  continent 
and  neither  did  Britain.  We  both  therefore 
committed  ourselves  to  its  prevention,  and 
we  have  thus  far  succeeded. 

A  new  factor  however,  has  grown  up  In  the 
world  which  mightily  affects  xis  in  the  last 
fsw  decades — the  Japanese  Empire.  First 
opsned  by  an  American  admiral  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  this  energetic 
and  Imitative  people  has  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  powers  of  the  world  possesclng  a  navy 
comparable  to  that  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  and  now  attempting  to  become 
the  ruler  of  the  resources  and  the  people  of 
the  whole  east.  She  Is  the  tjrplcal  pirate 
without  scruples,  without  moral  restraint, 
without  national  or  International  integrity, 
ready  to  pounce  upon  any  unsuspecting  or 
inferior  victim  at  a  moment's  notice,  greedy 
and  hungry  for  every  possible  loot.  Her  ac- 
tions and  her  attitude  have  given  us  such 
concern  that  we  have  felt  constrained  to  base 
our  Navy  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  to  build 
the  greatest  bases  we  have  for  our  defense 
there.  We  could  do  this  as  long  as  the 
British  Navy  dominated  the  Atlantic  and  be 


sure  we  were  still  safe  from  attacks  from 
over  either  ocean. 

But  now  we  find  ourselves  facing  the  possl- 
biity  that  the  British  Navy,  like  the  French 
Na\7,  might  fall  Into  Hitler's  hands.  Of 
course,  it  seems  inconceivable  to  us.  but  so 
did  it  seem  Impossible  only  a  few  months 
ago  that  Hitler  should  command  any  of  the 
French  Na\'7  and  that  there  should  ever  be 
in  Paris  a  government  which  was  but  a  puppet 
for  the  head  of  a  nation  which  has  been 
France's  enemy  from  time  Immemorial.  It 
may  be  but  a  few  days  until  Pierre  Laval,  n 
traitorious  puppet,  may  order  at  Hitler's  be- 
hest the  powerful  ships  of  the  French  Navy 
to  sail  into  battle  to  make  the  Mediterranean 
a  Hitler  sea.  or  to  strike  down  those  heroic 
defenders  of  their  homes  and  their  lives  upon 
the  British  Isles. 

Strange  things  have  happened  In  this  mad 
world  of  recent  years.  If  Hitler  possessed  the 
British  Fleet  along  with  those  he  now  controls 
and  had  the  collaboration  of  the  Japanese 
Fleet  he  would  be  so  distinctly  master  of  the 
oceans  that  he  could  land  at  will  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world,  including  the  United 
States. 

Sovith  America  would  be  easy  prey  for  such 
a  fleet  based  on  the  westernmost  coast  of 
Africa  or  upon  the  Isl&nds  off  the  African 
coast,  within  far  less  than  2.000  miles  from 
the  mainland  of  South  America.  Such  naval 
power  could  keep  our  ships  out  of  every  sea 
to  which  our  trade  would  normally  go,  could 
cut  off  from  us  the  Import  of  every  conmiod- 
Ity  which  administered  to  our  needs. 

Then  we  would  have  real  Isolation  for  the 
United  SUtes. 

Some  would  say,  then  we  would  build  a 
navy  as  great  as  all  the  other  navies  of  the 
world  combined.  Leaving  out  the  elements 
of  time,  expense,  personnel,  and  shipbuild- 
ing facilities,  yes.  But  if  Hitler  conquered 
England  and  remained  dominant  In  Europe. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  he  would  have 
shipbuilding  facilities  seven  and  a  half  times 
what  we  have;  that  he  would  have  his  ships 
In  being,  and  we  could  build  ours  only  if  we 
had  time.  Is  there  anyone  who  would  believe 
that  in  such  a  case  Hitler  would  give  us  that 
time?  Would  he  stand  by  and  let  us  build 
the  world's  dominant  navy,  the  world's  great- 
est air  force,  the  world's  most  complete  arma- 
ment, the  world's  greatest  army,  the  world's 
greatest  Industrial  system,  set  up  for  war 
production?  Does  anyone  who  has  seen  the 
evil  genius  which  he  has  displayed  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  world,  really  think  that  he 
would  wait  until  we  were  f\illy  prepared  to 
strike  at  \is? 

Incidentally,  for  what  It  may  be  worth,  the 
late  Lord  Lothian  said  In  my  presence  that  If 
the  United  States  alone  expected  adequately 
to  protect  the  Western  Hemisphere  against 
assault,  it  would  have  to  build  not  two  na- 
vies but  three.  One  In  the  Pacific,  one  to 
protect  the  shores  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Itself,  and  another  to  close  the  exits  of  Eu- 
rope, so  that  no  navy  could  leave  Europe  to 
come  to  us.  The  one  thing  Hitler  lacks  is  con- 
trol of  the  seas  to  make  him  at  least  master 
of  all  the  world  outside  this  continent.  The 
one  nation  which  stands  In  the  way  of  his 
mastery  of  the  seas  Is  Great  Britain.  It  may 
not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  one  power 
which  stands  between  him  and  world  con- 
quest is  the  British  Navy  and  the  British 
nation. 

For  the  first  time  almost  In  o\ir  history 
we  stand  before  the  prospect  of  facing  the 
powerful  nations  of  the  earth  as  enemies 
without  a  single  first-class  power  as  our 
friend,  If  England  falls.  It  has  many  times 
been  Imagined  that  the  yellow  race  would 
some  day  send  Its  hundreds  of  millions 
swarming  down  upon  the  white  race  to  de- 
vour it.  In  older  days  dictators  of  the  East 
rode  their  horses  to  Central  Europe.  At 
other  times  the  pagan  almost  gained  foot- 
hold in  and  mastery  over  the  western  world. 
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But  this  Is  the  first  time  that  we  have  seen 
tangible  evidence  of  the  poselblllty  of  a  com- 
bination of  all  the  powerful  nations  of  the 
non-English-speaking  world  combining  their 
power  to  destroy  the  English-speaking  world. 
Even  now,  this  night,  who  Is  there  but  Brit- 
ain and  ourselves.  In  spite  of  the  heroism  of 
the  Chinese  and  the  Greeks  and  the  faith- 
fulness of  our  friends  upon  this  continent, 
to  stand  up  against  the  sweep  of  tyranny  and 
dictatorship  across  the  face  of  the  earth? 
Sooner  than  wp  ever  thought,  therefore,  we 
have  almost  come  to  see  our  kind  standing 
with  Its  back  to  the  wall  against  a  hostile 
world. 

I  "know  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
•bout  what  the  real  purposes  of  the  dicta- 
tors are.  Hitler  came  to  power  upon  the 
bosom  of  his  attacks  upon  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  the  injustices  to  his  nation  Imposed 
by  the  Allies.  It  was  a  plausible  doctrine 
even  to  outsiders.  For  the  world  forgets  so 
quickly  It  had  caused  to  recall  that  there 
was  no  Versailles  Treaty  when  Bismarck  built 
the  German  Empire  upon  blood  and  Iron 
and  laid  its  foundation  in  conquest;  that  he 
forged  the  telegram  so  as  to  give  an  imaginary 
excuse  for  assaulting  Prance  in  the  war  of 
1870,  out  of  which  came  the  German  Em- 
pire. It  was  not  remembered  that  there  was 
no  Versailles  Treaty  which  sent  the  German 
horde  across  neutral  and  defenseless  Belgium 
in  1914  against  unprepared  and  unsuspecting 
France  and  Britain  and  brought  about  a 
holocaust  which  almost  devotured  the  earth. 
The  world  watched,  therefore,  with  consider- 
able sympathy  when  Hitler  rearmed  the 
Rhineland.  rebuilt  the  German  Navy,  rein- 
stated military  conscription,  stopped  payment 
to  all  German  creditors  except  upon  bar- 
tered terms;  when  he  talked  about  bringing 
together  In  one  great  nation  all  German  peo- 
ple and  correcting  territorial  Injustices  he 
charged  to  the  Alliea.  The  world  even  saw 
some  logic  In  the  annexation  of  Austria.  It 
countenanced  even  Munich  when  Hitler 
avowed  with  every  sacred  assurance  he  could 
give  that  he  had  no  other  territorial  de- 
mands In  Europe  emd  he  wanted  only  to  bring 
these  ancient  Germans  of  the  Sudetenland 
back  into  the  German  family. 

I  was  m  England  when  Chamberlain  re- 
turned from  Munich  and  later  Gottesberg.  I 
remember  how  the  old  man  smiled  a  trusting 
smUe  and  said,  "This  means  peace  In  oiu: 
time."  as  he  exhibited  Hitler's  pledge  of  no 
more  war.  Yet  I  wonder  whether  Chamber- 
lain's heart  did  not  grow  cold  as  he  sat  In 
Munich  and  heard  this  strange  man  rage  like 
a  fanatic  and  later  in  the  week  at  Gottesberg 
heard  from  hi*  own  Ups  enough  to  Imply 
that  he  meant  to  drench  the  world  In  blood 
or  conquer  It.  I  have  considerable  sympathy 
for  Chamberlain's  plight,  for  the  policy  of 
appeasement  which  had  destroyed  England's 
backbone  and  almost  her  heart,  goes  back  as 
much  to  Baldwin  and  many  others. 

But  It  wasn't  long  after  Munich  before  Hit- 
ler occupied  the  whole  of  Czechoslovakia 
without  reason  or  pretense.  Then  came  the 
deluge — the  flood  of  conquest  swept  over  Eu- 
rope and  stands  temporarily  halted  only  by 
the  heroism  of  those  of  our  race  who  so  love 
liberty  that  they  will  give  their  children  for 
it  and  yet  keep  their  faces  toward  the  east 
with  hearts  as  strong  as  ever  beat  In  human 
breast— pleading  only  with  their  leaders,  "We 
can  take  it.  give  it  'em  back." 

My  countrymen,  be  not  deceived  by  those 
who  see  In  this  struggle  nothing  but  another 
European  quarrel.  This  Is  a  dynamic  crusade. 
One  of  those  tumultuous  uprisings  which  a 
few  times  in  history  has  convulsed  the  earth 
In  the  throb  of  Its  power. 

Remember  what  the  Mediterranean  satellite 
said  when  he  unsheathed  his  dagger?  He 
said  that  this  was  a  revolution — the  "have 
nots"   against   the    'Waves'' — totalitarianism 


against  democracy — the  virile  new  states 
against  the  decadent  old.  Hear  these  words 
from  Hitler: 

"Two  worlds  are  in  conflict,  two  philoso- 
phies of  life  •  •  •  one  of  these  two 
worlds  must  break  asunder." 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  Nazi  soldiers 
marching  song  Is: 

"Today  we  own  Europe,  tomorrow  the  whole 
world." 

Listen  to  these  words  from  Carl  Houshofer. 
one  of  Hitler's  "brain  trusters,"  president  of 
the  Geopolitical  Institute  at  Munich : 

"A  strong  determined  army  of  occupation 
trader  dynamic  National  Socialist  command 
can  be  recruited  overnight  In  certain  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  Job  of  taking  over 
North  America  will  be  comparatively  simple." 

Goering.  in  1931: 

"Absolutely  tinsxispecting  people,  whom  we 
can  fool  more  easily  than  any  other  nation. 
We  will  defeat  Britain  In  the  next  war  before 
the  Americans  realize  that  their  only  pro- 
tection Is  gone." 

Dr.  Goebbels  himself  told  us: 

"We  don't  worry  about  America.  No  mili- 
tary expedition  is  needed  to  subdue  the 
United  States  and  teach  her  himaility." 

Hitler  gives  us  at  once  his  purpose  and  his 
technique  for  South  America: 

"Latin  America — we  shall  create  a  new 
Germany  there.  We  have  a  right  to  this  con- 
tinent. •  •  •  We  require  two  movements 
abroad,  a  loyal  and  a  revolutionary  one.  Do 
you  think  that  Is  so  difficult?  I  think  we 
are  capable  of  It.  We  should  not  be  here 
otherwise. 

"We  shall  not  land  troops  like  William  the 
Conqueror  and  gain  Brazil  by  the  strength 
of  arms.  Our  weapons  are  not  visible  ones. 
It  will  he  a  simple  matter  for  me  to  produce 
unrest  and  revolts  In  the  United  States,  so 
that  these  gentry  will  have  their  hands  full 
with  their  own  affairs.  We  shall  soon  have 
storm  troopers  in  America.  •  •  •  We  shall 
have  men  whom  degenerate  Yankeedom  will 
not  be  able  to  challenge." 

We  are  not  going  to  be  drawn  Into  Euro- 
pean wars,  but  we  are  not  going  to  be  foolish 
enough  to  sit  by  and  let  a  would-be  conqueror 
use  all  of  Europe  for  a  springboard  from 
which  to  destroy  us.  Neither  does  America 
propose  to  be  without  moral  vitality  in  world 
affairs.  We  do  not  care  where  a  particular 
boundary  Is — what  the  form  of  any  nation's 
government — what  Is  the  character  of  their 
philosophy  or  culttire.  but  we  do  care  whether 
or  not  the  world  Is  thrust  Into  anarchy  and 
chacs. 

We  do  care  whether  international  laws  and 
covenants  between  the  nations  are  mere 
scraps  of  paper. 

We  do  care  whether  some  nation  or  group 
of  nations  Is  trying  to  make  force  the  only 
world  law. 

We  do  care  whether  the  Christian  world  Is 
to  have  paganism  thrust  down  its  throat. 

We  do  care  whether  a  nation  run  amuck 
can  throw  us  Into  the  center  of  a  mad  world 
which  shall  lower  otir  standard  of  living, 
demoralize  our  economy,  curb  our  liberties, 
bend  our  necks  under  the  burden  of  terrific 
debt  for  defense,  and  turn  the  whole  produc- 
tive power  of  our  people  from  constructive  to 
destructive  ptirposes. 

We  do  care  whether  the  clock  of  time  is  to 
be  turned  back  to  the  Dark  Ages  and  all  that 
civilization  has  saved  from  the  wreckage  of 
the  past  consumed  In  the  crucible  of  lustful 
desire.  In  short,  as  a  responsible  family  in 
the  world  community,  we  do  care  what  kind 
of  a  world  we  live  In  and  our  children  shall 
inherit. 

Hence  today  the  people  of  this  country  and 
their    Government    are    resolved    upon    two' 
alms: 

First.  -  to  maintain  the  national  defense; 
and  second,  to  preserve  the  national  integrity. 


We    have    no    purpose     but    peace.    We 

threaten  no  others;  we  ask  only  that  they  do 
not  threaten  us. 

We  have  sent  no  spies,  saboteurs,  and  "fifth 
columnists"  to  any  other  country;  we  ask 
only  that  they  shall  not  so  assault  us.  We 
have  tried  to  be  a  good  neighbor  to  the  world, 
but  we  would  be  unworthy  of  our  noble  past 
did  we  no^  let  men  everywhere  know  that 
there  is  something  Americans  have  lived  for 
and  there  is,  if  necessary.  God  forbid  It,  If  all 
else  falls,  something  Americans  will  again 
die  for. 

We  have  desperately  tried,  are  trying  now 
with  the  lease-lend  bill  and  otherwise,  to  keep 
the  screen  of  the  British  Navy  around  the 
Continent  of  Europe  so  the  monsters  there 
cannot  leap  at  us;  to  keep  the  strength  of 
the  British  people  between  us  and  the  reach 
of  Europe's  dictators.  We  are  trying  to  buy 
time  that  we  may  more  thoroughly  prepare 
our  own  defense,  and  we  are  trying  to  stand 
like  Americans  beside  those  who  stand  In  the 
world  for  what  Americans  have  died  for  from 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock  to  this  day. 

Just  as  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  opened.  Lord 
Nelson  ran  up  the  signal.  "England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty."  Now,  my  fellow 
citizens,  your  country  ex|>ects  every  man  and 
woman  to  do  his  or  her  duty — not  only  to  do  a 
citizen's  duty  but  to  think  a  citizen's 
thoughts,  to  keep  up  a  citizen's  courage,  and 
to  add  to  the  strength  of  our  Nation's  course 
the  consciousness  that  she  has  the  immeas- 
urable support  of  a  nation's  prayers. 


Zeal  Never  Excuses  Injustice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

OF  NrW  JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPF.ESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  10.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  ARTHUR  H.  EINBECK 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  privilege  granted  me  by  the 
House.  I  submit  herewith  a  letter  received 
by  me  from  Mr.  Arthur  H.  EInbeck,  one 
of  my  best  known  and  highly  esteemed 
constituents.  It  illustrates  forcibly  the 
grave  injustice  which  can  and  frequently 
does  follow  upon  the  enunciation  cf  rash 
and  unwarranted  judgment  upon  per- 
sons— citizens  and  aliens  alike — whose 
love  for  America  is  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  those  who  pronounce  the  judgment. 
In  this  case  the  objects  of  unfounded  ac- 
cusation are  all  fine  citizsns,  and  one  of 
them  at  least,  a  distinguished  veteran  of 
the  World  War,  whom  his  comrades 
through  the  years  have  been  delighted  to 
honor. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary adverted  to  the  injustice  suffered 
these  days  by  worthy  citizens  of  German 
descent.  He  deprecated  the  fact  that  be- 
cause these  fine  men  and  women  were  of 
German  birth  or  ancestry  and  bore  Ger- 
man names,  they  were  subjected  unduly 
to  suspicion  and  oppression.  I  concur 
heartily  in  his  view. 
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My  own  congressional  district  contains 
a  very  large  number  of  such  people. 
Many  of  them  I  have  known  all  my  life. 
I  have  lived  among  them  and  associated 
closely  with  many  of  them.  I  have 
watched  them  at  work  and  at  play.  I 
unhesitatingly  assert  that  America  has 
produced  no  finer,  no  more  loyal  citizens 
than  they  have  proved  themselves  to  be. 
America  owes  them  much.  Certainly  she 
owes  them  fair  treatment  and  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  the  many  great  contribu- 
tions they  have  made  to  her  own  mate- 
rial, cultural,  and  spiritual  progress. 

Mr.  Einbeck.  the  writer  of  the  letter 
hereto  appended,  is  my  friend.  He  is  a 
highly  respected  man,  a  fine  citizen.  He 
should  never  have  been  subjected  to  the 
annoyance  caused  him  by  the  loose  and 
unfounded  assertions  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  DicksteinJ.  That 
gentleman  madq  prompt  apology  when 
his  regrettable  error  was  made  known  to 
him.  That  is  what  those  who  know  him 
would  expect  him  to  do.  He  is  a  kindly, 
generous  man.  But  such  errors,  laid  per- 
haps to  excessive  zeal,  are  nevertheless 
inexcusable.  Zeal  never  excuses  injustice. 
We  must  be  just  in  our  judgment  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  of  whatever  race,  class,  or 
creed  if  we  are  to  attain  and  maintain 
that  degree  of  national  unity  which  the 
urgency  of  the  hour  requires.  Mr.  Ein- 
beck's  letter  follows: 

Thomas  A.  Swanwick  Post,  No.  850. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

OF  THE  United  States, 

West  New  York,  N.  J.,  November  12,  1940. 
Congressman  Edwabo  J.  Hart, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Ed.:  In  the  September  14  issue  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  Congressman  Samuel 
DiCKSTEiN,  of  New  York,  included  the  names 
of  a  large  nvmiber  of  Hudson  County  business 
firms  as  supporters  of  Camp  Nordland  and 
thus  classified  as  Nazi  sympathizers. 

Learning  of  this,  as  one  of  those  mentioned, 
I  requested  Swanwick  Post  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation. Congressman  Dickstein  was 
contacted  by  the  officials  of  the  post  by  letter 
and  telegram  and  the  national  representative 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  as  well. 

The  Investigation  disclosed  that  the  charges 
were  based  upon  the  fact  that  an  advertise- 
ment was  placed  in  a  souvenir  program  is- 
sued during  the  summer  of  1937.  This  was 
considerably  before  Camp  Nordland  had  ac- 
quired the  odium  which  It  now  enjoys.  The 
advertisers  In  no  way  ascribed  to  the  ques- 
tionable Ideals  of  the  organization  which 
sponsored  Camp  Nordland.  but  placed  the  ad- 
vertisement upon  the  solicitation  of  one  of 
their  customers.  This  is  the  way  advertise- 
ments of  this  type  and  souvenir  programs 
are  usually  acquired. 

The  investigation  of  the  post  showed  that 
the  great  majority  of  those  listed  were  Inno- 
cent of  any  intention  to  support  a  subversive 
activity  and  I  among  others  was  Immediately 
exonerated  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  post. 

However.  I  took  up  the  matter  directly  with 
Mr.  Dickstein  and  received  the  following 
reply : 

October  14.  1940. 

Dear  Captain  Einbeck:  I  regret  very  much 
that  your  advertisement  In  the  Camp  Nord- 
land program  resulted  in  your  being  listed  as 
one  who  engages  in  un-American  activities. 

You  realize  that  Camp  Nordland  was  gen- 
erally known  as  a  hotbed  of  nazl-ism  and  a 
brief  Investigation  on  your  part  coiald  have 
convinced  you  of  that  fact. 


However,  in  view  of  your  patriotic  record, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  other  persons  mentioned 
in  your  letter.  I  have  Instructed  the  Public 
Printer  to  remove  these  three  names  from  the 
list  published  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Samttxl  Dickstein. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  In  1937  when 
these  advertisements  were  placed  by  these 
well-meaning  merchants.  Camp  Nordland  was 
presumed  to  be  a  gathering  place  for  German- 
American  societies  of  the  same  order  as  old 
Scheutzen  Park  in  North  Bergen.  Many  well- 
meaning  Oerman-Americans  or  Americans  of 
German  extraction  visited  the  camp  In  those 
days  and  enjoyed  the  good  fellowship  that 
gatherings  of  these  good  people  always 
brought.  When  the  true  character  of  the 
sponsoring  organization  became  apparent  the 
support  of  the  real  Americans  was  quickly 
withdrawn. 

I  would  like  to  digress  a  moment  and  point 
out  that  I  volunteered  as  a  soldier  early  in 
1917 — served  in  France  for  16  months.  After 
an  honorable  discharge,  accepted  a  commis- 
sion as  a  second  lieutenant,  upon  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Seventy-eighth  Division  as 
a  reserve  component  of  the  Army.  I  was 
recommended  for  this  commission  by  my 
commanding  officer,  while  a  member  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces.  I  have  served 
In  the  division  continuously  for  18  years  and 
am  now  adjutant  of  the  Three  Hundred  and 
Third  Medical  Regiment  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain and  hold  a  certificate  of  capacity  as 
major.  I  am  a  past  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  a  past  president  of  North  Hudson 
Klwanls,  vice  president  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, am  at  present  president  of  the  board  of 
trade  as  well  as  being  service  officer  of  Cuslck 
Post,  American  Legion,  and  Swanwick  Post, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  such  a  program 
leaves  little  time  for  sympathy  toward  a  sub- 
versive activity.  The  two  other  names  al- 
luded to  In  Congressman  Dickstein's  letter 
to  me  were  that  of  Parker  Adelberg,  president 
of  the  Woodcliff  Klwanls  Club,  trading  under 
the  name  of  Woodcliff  Radio  and  Electric  Co., 
and  Leon  Kaufer,  president  of  the  Patriotic 
Society  of  Americans,  who  advertised  under 
the  name  of  El-Kay  Cleaners.  These  are  the 
two  names,  with  my  own,  that  Mr.  Dickstein 
informed  me  that  he  instructed  the  Public 
Printer  to  remove  from  the  record. 

Too  much  hysteric  suspicion  is  being  di- 
rected against  Americans  of  German  extrac- 
tion in  indtistry  today.  Many  are  being 
thrown  out  of  Jobs  and  are  denied  access  to 
others.  The  great  majority  of  so-called  Ger- 
man-Americans are  intensely  loyal  to  this 
country  and  will  fight  for  It,  not  because 
they  have  to,  but  because  they  prize  too 
highly  the  privileges  that  they  enjoy  here. 
Most  of  these  are  sons  and  grandsons  of  Ger- 
mans who  left  their  mother  country  because 
they  disagreed  with  the  political  philosophy 
existing  there.  They  do  not  treat  the  po- 
litical, social,  and  religious  freedom  that  they 
enjoy  here  too  lightly. 

I  would  like  to  further  add  that  I  have 
never  been  to  Camp  Nordland  In  my  life,  nor 
have  I  ever  been  affiliated  with  the  German- 
American  Bund;  and  you  will  find  that  the 
great  majority  of  those  listed  as  a  result  of 
advertising  in  the  Journal,  can  say  the  same 
thing. 

This  letter  might  look  like  a  book— but  the 
problem  made  me  feel  that  I  would  like  to 
get  a  little  steam  off  my  chest.  Hence  this 
letter. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Faithfully  yotirs, 

Abthxtb  H.  Einbeck. 


National  Capital  School  Vishort  Conndl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  L  JOHNS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  10,  1941 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS  AND  SCHOOLS 
REPRESENTED 


Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  ray  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following: 

Stttdents  Institute  or  National  Ooverm- 
MENT,  Washington,  D.  C,  March  7-11, 
1941 — Auspices  National  Capttal  School 
Visitors  Council 

members  and  the  schools  thet  represent 
Alabama 
HoltviUe  High  School,  DeatsvIUe:   Luellen 
Hovey,  Avis  Ziegler,  Kathleen  Womble,  Eliza- 
beth Tinsley. 

Georgia 
Moultrie  High  School:  Betty  Peters,  Gene 
Wright,  Groves  M.  Cohen. 

Kentucky 

Henry  Clay  High  School,  Lexington:  George 
Smith,  Thomas  Maney,  Marian  Yates.  Mary 
Steele. 

Lafayette  School,  Lexington:  Elizabeth 
Faulkner,  Jessie  Tyler,  Katherlne  Johnstone, 
Hobert  Peyton. 

University  School,  Lexington:  Mary  Galla- 
her,  Mary  Mylor,  Anna  Peck.^ 

Highlands  High  School,  Fort  Thomas:  John 
Elam,  Charles  Daniels. 

Maine 

Cape  Elizabeth  High  School :  Mary  Roney. 
Portland  High  School:  Margaret  Campbell. 
The  Waynflete  School.  Portland:  Katharine 
Benoit. 

Maryland 

Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  High  School:  Henry 
Bain,  Mary  Bradley,  Thomas  Klrby,  Mary 
Gott.  Ruth  Yohe,  Georges  Edelen. 

Fort  Hill  High  School,  Cumberland:  Mar- 
cella  Davis.  Robert  Smith,  Edna  Johnson. 
George  Dayton. 

Massachtisetta 

Amherst  High  School:  Ralph  Hasklns,'  Ste- 
phen Johnson.  Joseph  Gordon,  Adallne  Ja- 
klmko.  Jeannette  Packard. 

The  Winsor  School,  Boston:  Kathryn  Saw- 
yer, Olivia  Coolldge,  Anne  Calkins,  Elizabeth 
Horrax,  Valeria  A.  Knapp.> 

Brookllne  High  School:  Tobias  Berman, 
Morton  Swartz,  James  Feinberg.  Robert 
Langer,  Robert  Baker,  Augtist  Miller,'  Mrs. 
Miller.' 

Buckingham  School.  Cambridge:  Ann  Cross. 

Beaver  Country  Day  School,  Chestnut  Hill: 
Jane  Terry,  Nancy  Clancey,  Nancy  Moore, 
Holly  Southwell. 

Melrose  High  School:  Charles  Wiswell, 
Jason  Cook. 

Walnut  H:ll  School,  Natlck:  Helen  Sanger, 
Louise  Forbush,  Harriet  Skinner,  Lydla  Brew- 
ster, Catherine  Nevius.' 

Norwood  High  School :  Jeannette  Chamber- 
lain, Therese  Harrington,  Albert  Pelletler, 
Hazel  Traqualr,  Marguerite  Elliott.' 


>  Faculty  member. 
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Clanlcal  High  School.  Springfield:  Dr. 
Garry  Hough.  Jr.,  Mrs.  Hough.  Garry  Hough  3d, 
Florence  Nagle.  Richard  Tyson,  Robert  Hop- 
kins. Frank  Oerould.  Patricia  Chaniberlin, 
Ralph  Monroe.  William  Byrnes.  Richard 
Lundy.  David  Welch,  George  Oark,  Harry 
Roberta. 

Mississippi 

Corinth  High  School:  Martha  Bishop.  Mil- 
dred Mercler,  Charles  HarweU,  Maury  Whit- 
field. 

Neto  Jersey 

Central  High  School,  Trenton:  Annette 
Hornyak.  Jack  Egan.  Jack  Morrison,  Jack 
Irwin.  I.  Howell  Kane.* 

—  New  York 

Milne  High  School,  Albany:  Charles 
Oolding. 

Walton  High  School,  Bronx:  Betty  Agree, 
Joy  Hellman.  Lucy  Axelbank.  Marcla  Bagdan, 
Bstelle  Shapiro.  Judith  Bosenbluxn,  Marlon 
Mondshein.  Mildred  Blumberg,  Marlon 
Rhodes.* 

Samuel  J.  Tllden  High  School,  Brooklyn: 
Mildred  Kaplan.  Evelyn  Zlotnlck,  Eldne 
Schneer.  Ruby  Meltzer.  Doris  Geldzahler. 

Buffalo  Seminary:  Sally  Larkln.  Charlotte 
Rice,  Cecily  Moot.  Wendy  Wadsworth. 

Lincoln  School.  New  York:  Sigrld  Swing. 
Dorothy  Watson,  Henry  Klttredge,  Margaret 
Lo^i^enthal. 

slaten  Island  Academy:  Merlyn  Gerber, 
KUen  Klltgaard.  Betty  Williams.  Isabel  Gay- 
lord. 

Eastwood  High  School.  Syraciise:  Carlton 
Thompson.  Peggy  Harper,  Lysle  Dixon, 
Howard  Andrews,  Ernest  Sreddon,  Jean  Lane. 

North  Carolina 

Central  High  School,  Cherokee:  Stacy 
Fisher. 

Ohio 

Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati:  Nancy 
Shedd.  Leon  Mack,  Mary  Motz.  Russell  Hoff, 
Slsle  Tangeman.* 

John  Adams  High  School,  Cleveland:  Ruth 
Ebel.  William  Ralston. 

Collinwood  High  School.  Cleveland:  John 
Olsen,  Ruth  Strong. 

East  Hlgli  School,  Cleveland:  Catherine 
Spellacy. 

East  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland: 
Elmer  Fitzgerald,  Jr. 

John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland:  Walter 
Johnson,  Louise  Brazltis. 

Lincoln  High  School,  Cleveland:  Walter 
Poremba. 

John  Marshall  High  School,  Cleveland: 
Dorothy  Waltz,  Robert  Denega. 

James  Ford  Rhodes  High  School.  Cleveland: 
Jean  Sauer. 

West  High  School,  Cleveland :  Jean  Bescher- 
ner,  Laverne  Green,  June  Dlehl.  George 
Llcsenmann. 

West  Technical  High  School.  Cleveland: 
Bmer  Selman,  Guy  Vemer,'  Mrs.  Vamer.> 

Cleveland  Heights  High  School:  Richard 
Crosby.  Emllle  Mlnaden,  Joe  Sharlltt.  Mar- 
Jorle  King. 

Laurel  School.  Shaker  Heights:  Jean  Stru- 
ven.  Margot  Hay.  Nancy  Sea  ton.  Eleanor  Plor- 
ance.'  Zell  Hurlbert. 

University  High  School.  Colimibus:  Mary- 
ann  Brehm.  Converse  GrllOth.  David  Rogers, 
Henry.  Taylor.  Henry  Watklns,  Marcla  Well- 
man,  George  Salt.' 

Pennsylvania 

George  School:  Diana  Tead,  Barbara 
Stephens.  David  Long.  Harry  Woske. 

Friends'  Central  School.  Overbrook:  Arthur 
Oannenbcrg.  Jep  Carrell.  WUUam  Carson, 
Vernon  Ootwals,  William  Stech«r. 

Hallahan  Girls  High  School,  Philadelphia: 
Mary  McGurr. 

William  Penn  High  School,  Philadelphia: 
Anna  Strykowsky. 


1  Faculty  member. 


Radnor  High  School,  Wayne:  Esther  Shan- 
non, Dave  Gilchrist,  Jean  Byington,  John 
Hurley. 

South  Carolina 

Bishop  England  High  School.  Charleston: 
Roy  Howell,  Dermis  McKevlln.  Walter  Melfl, 
Charles  Molony. 

Virginia 

Waynesboro  High  School:  Hugh  Landes, 
WUUam  Mathls,  Warren  Barger. 

West  Virginia 
Demonstration  High  School.  Morgantown: 
Kenneth    Gibson,    Charles    Hennan.    Lucy 
CopUn.' 

8tn>I>lXMXI«TABT  LIST   OF  MT»*P«'Bft 

Pennsylvania 
Shipley  School.  Bryn  Mawr:  Eugenia  KU- 
patrlck.  PrlscUla  Bradford.  Doris  Blazer,  Janet 
Offutt,  Thelma  Black,  Winifred  Prince,  Rhoda 
Coogan,  Priscllla  Fahnestock.  AUegra  Wood- 
woith.* 

South  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls: 
Miriam  Kujolic. 

Indiana 

Wiley  High  School,  Terre  Haute:  Kenneth 
Levin,  Robert  Levin,  Richard  Wood. 

Ohio 

GlenvlUe  High  School,  ClevelaiKl:  Louise 
Smith,  Norman  Weinberg. 

WUUam  McGulIey  High  School,  Oxford: 
Janie  O.  Young. 

District  of  Columbia 

Anacostla  High  School :  Herbert  H.  Slaugh- 
ter. Jr. 

Calvin  Coolidge  High  School:  Betty  Foote. 

Eastern  High  School:  John  Gilbert  Palmer. 

McKlnley  High  School :  Elaine  Novak. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School:  Lavirel 
Bolglano. 

Woodrow  Wilson  High  School:  Pat  G.  H. 
Bursley. 

Maryland 

Blair    Montgomery    High    School,     SUver 
Spring:  Ptances  Moore,  Dorothy  PyrreU. 
Kentucky 

Henry  Clay  High  School,  Lexington:  Betty 
Lawler,  WUUam  McLean. 

Georgia 

Moultrie  High  School:  Betty  Manning,  Ar- 
thur Janney. 

New  York 

Eastwood  High  School:  Samuel  Solomon.^ 
West  Virginia 

Demonstration  High  School,  Morgantown: 
Tony  Panson. 

South  Carolina 

Bishop  England  High  School.  Charleston: 
John  Adair. 


Memorial  of  Oregon  State  Legislature 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OXXGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  10.  1941 


SENATE  JOINT  MEMORIAL  NO.  5 


BCr.  ANOEUL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  copy  of  Senate  Joint 


Memorial  No,  5.  adopted  by  the  Oregon 
State  Legislature. 
The  memorial  follows: 

SENATE  JOINT  MEMORIAL  NO.  8 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, in  Congress  assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  yie  State  of  Ore- 
gon, in  legislative  session  assembled,  most 
respectfully  represent  and  petition  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  the  outside  fishing  operations  off 
the  coast  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia  catch  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  silver  and  Chinook  salmon  originating 
from  the  streams  in  the  States  of  Oregon. 
Washington,  and  British  Columbia;  and 

Whereas  the  outside  fishing  for  silver  and 
Chinook  salmon  Is  entirely  unregulated,  tak- 
ing unlimited  numbers  of  silver  and  Chinook 
salmon  In  all  seasons  of  the  year,  many  of 
which  are  immature;  and 

Whereas  the  fishing  so  carried  on  Is  beyond 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  and  In  order  to  properly  control 
the  same  some  Federal  action  must  be  taken : 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon (the  House  of  Representatives  jointly 
concurring  therein).  That  we  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  approve  and  pass 
such  leglslaticn  as  may  be  necessary  to  amend 
the  present  International  salmon  treaty  to 
the  extent  that  the  duties  of  the  Interna- 
tional Salmon  Conunission  shall  Include  the 
Investigation  of  all  of  the  species  of  salmon 
In  outside  waters  from  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia to  Cape  Scott  on  Vancouver  Island  and 
that  such  fishing  In  such  waters  commer- 
ciaUy  come  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  regu- 
lation of  paid  commission  to  the  end  that 
there  shall  be  the  proper  protection  and  con- 
servation of  said  fish;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Joint  me- 
morial Immediately  be  submitted  by  the  sec- 
retary of  state  of  the  State  ol  Oregon  to  the 
Chief  Clerks  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
Htfuse  of  Representatives  and  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon. 

[Endorsed:  Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  6, 
Introduced  by  committee  on  fishing  indus- 
tries. Zylpha  Bums,  chief  clerk.  Adopted  by 
senate  February  21,  1941.  Dean  H.  Walker, 
president  of  senate.  Concurred  in  by  hou!^e 
February  28,  1941,  Robert  8.  Farrell,  Jr., 
speaker  of  house.  Filed  March  3,  1941,  Earl 
Snell.  secretary  of  state.] 


Open  Letter  to  President  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGregor 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  10,  1941 


LETTPI  FROM  B.  F.  TEDLIE 


'Faculty  member. 


Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  foUowing: 

OPEN   LETTXa   TO   PRESIDENT   ROOSEVELT 

EorroR,  the  Tribunal: 

Herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  maUed  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt : 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Back  In  the  year  1881 
there  were  two  boys  bom  who  were  destined 
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to  travel  widely  separated  paths.  But,  whUe 
one  has  attained  the  highest  position  of 
honor  and  trust  In  our  land,  and  the  other  is 
at  the  bottom,  yet  they  have  this  same  high 
bond  of  fellowship: 

They  are  both  Americans; 

They  have  both  arrived  at  the  same  mile- 
stone of  life; 

They  are  both  the  fathers  of  fine,  clear- 
eyed,  big  sons. 

You,  Mr,  President,  are  one  of  those  fathers. 
I  am  the  other.  And  it  Is  of  these  boys,  as 
well  as  the  sons  of  thousands  of  other  fathers, 
that  I  am  talking  to  you,  Mr.  President. 

We  fathers  love  our  sons.  We  want  them 
to  live  their  lives  as  God  wiUed  they  should, 
and  to  fulfUl  their  destinies  as  useful  citizens. 

Our  ways  of  life,  our  standards  of  the  mo- 
mentous affairs  of  the  world!  Are  you  remem- 
bering your  tremendous  responsibility  in 
having  the  lives  of  these  boys  in  your  hands? 
Are  you  remembering  nearly  30,000,000 
fathers  and  mothers  voted  to  keep  you  In 
power  because  you  had  promised  to  keep  their 
sons  out  of  war?    Do  not  forget  your  promise. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  our  war.  We 
had  nothing  to  do  with  starting  It.  America 
Is  a  New  World.  Our  ways  of  life,  our  stand- 
ards of  living,  our  way  of  thinking,  are  dif- 
ferent from  their  ways.  America  stands  for 
the  advancement  of  religion  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  that  way  Is  not  accomplished  by 
the  killing  of  other  fathers'  and  mothers'  sons. 

Mr.  President,  on  November  11,  you  hon- 
ored the  Unknown  Soldier  lying  in  the  tomb 
there.  There  may  be  thousands  of  fathers 
and  mothers  fondly  thinking  that  may  be 
their  son.    They  do  not  know. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  permit  our  boys  to 
be  dragged  Into  this  war.  there  will  be  more 
thousands  of  parents,  even  you  and  I,  who 
wUl  not  know  but  that  our  beys  may  lie 
among  the  unknown  dead;  our  boys  may  lie 
moldering  and  unknown  in  a  lonesome  grave. 

Mr.  President,  war  means  suffering  and 
death.  Should  you  allow  your  country  to 
become  involved  in  this  war,  our  boys  will 
be  killed,  and  the  accusing  fingers  of  thou- 
sands of  broken-hearted  fathers  and  mothers 
will  be  pointed  at  you,  and  from  their  an- 
guished and  grief-distorted  lips  will  thunder 
the  terrible  accusation,  "murder,"  for  we 
have  trusted  you  with  the  lives  of  our  sons, 
and  you  will  have  killed  them. 

Mr.  President,  remember  your  promise. 

Keep  our  sons  out  of  this  war. 

B.  F.  Tedlie. 


A.  V.  A.  Endorsed  by  Colorado  Granger 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  11,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  COLORADO  GRANGER 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Grange 
is  one  of  the  two  strongest  farm  organi- 
zations of  Colorado,  and  I  am  advised 
that  none  has  a  greater  membership 
there  than  the  Grange.  I  am  happy  to 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  oflBcial  paper 


of  the  Grange,  the  Colorado  Granger  for 
March  1941: 

THE  A.  v.  A. 

State  granges  throughout  the  Nation  have 
always  readily  backed  public  power  projects. 
In  Washington  and  Oregon  the  grange  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  fighting  the 
power  Interests  and  In  obtaining  for  those 
States  the  cheapest  electric-energy  rates  In 
the  Nation,  said  to  be  85  percent  lower  than 
In  Colorado.  The  California  State  Grange  is 
asking  for  a  Central  Valley  Authority  fash- 
ioned after  the  T.  V.  A.  and  other  State 
granges  are  boosting  similar  projects. 

We  believe  that  Colorado  grangers  are 
agreed  on  the  desirability  of  cheaper  power 
rates,  but  are  still  confused  as  to  the  irriga- 
tion and  water-rights  questions  concerning 
the  proposed  Arkansas  Valley  Authority. 
People  of  the  State  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  should  the  proposal  become  law 
farmers  affected  would  be  deprived  of  water 
and  States'  rights  would  be  violated. 

Our  own  outstanding  granger.  Senator 
Edwin  C.  Johnson,  has  said  that  the  A.V.  A. 
can  have  no  possible  deterrent  effect  upon 
Colorado  water,  and  that  we  will  not  lose 
one  drop  of  water  because  of  It.  On  the 
contrary,  Colorado  will  gain  fiood-control  and 
water-storage  dams  that  will  be  of  untold 
benefit  to  Colorado  agriculture. 

"It  would  be  easier  to  roll  a  snowball 
through  tho  gates  of  hell  than  to  get  a  biU 
through  Congress  that  would  Interfere  with 
the  irrigation  S3rstem  now  operating  in 
Kansas  and  Colorado  on  the  Arkansas  River," 
Senator  Johnson  said  in  a  recent  newspaper 
article. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  t"  e 
water-rights  question  has  been  dragged  into 
the  limelight  to  mislead  and  confuse  the 
people.  As  Senator  Johnson  declared,  if 
there  were  no  power  question  concerned  with 
the  proposal,  we  would  hear  little  or  no 
criticism. 

With  the  exception  of  Senator  Johnson, 
Colorado's  congressional  delegation  seems  to 
be  against  the  A.  V.  A.,  f.pparently  because 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  water  rights  ques- 
tion. There  are  amendments  that  shoiUd  be 
made  in  the  bill,  and  we  believe  that  when 
these  amendments  are  made,  our  Congress- 
men wUl  be  solidly  behind  the  proposal. 

But  Irrigation  and  water  rights  do  not  seem 
to  be  the  main  Issues  at  stake.  It's  the  power 
question  that  has  raised  all  the  opposition. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  Colorado  needs 
the  A.  V.  A.  Why  should  we  pay  85  percent 
more  per  kUowatt-hour  than  the  people  of 
Washington  and  Oregon,  of  Tennessee  and 
Alabama?  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
yardstick  rates  have  forced  reduction  in  light 
and  power  rates  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  American  people  right  now  are 
saving  $580,000,000  a  year,  or  about  $15  for 
the  average  family,  because  of  the  T.  V.  A. 

To  quote  Senator  Johnson  again:  "If  the 
A.  V.  A.  electric  energy  yardstick  is  allowed 
to  function  In  Colorado,  It  wUl  bring  about  a 
prosperity  never  before  dreamed  of  by  the 
citizens  of  the  Arkansas  Valley.  It  will  mean 
new  industries,  new  employment,  and  an  im- 
proved standard  of  living.  I  say  that  because 
it  has  had  that  effect  in  Canada,  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley,  at  BonneviUe,  and  wherever 
cheap  power  has  been  made  available.  If 
Colorado  stands  in  her  own  light,  oppwrtunlty 
wUl  pass  her  by.  Industry  Is  demanaiug 
cheap  power  and  It  wlU  go  where  cheap  power 
Is  available." 

Farmers  not  only  In  the  Arkansas  Valley 
wiU  benefit  from  the  A.  V.  A.,  but  farmers  all 
over  the  State  wlU  be  able  to  obtain  cheaper 
power  and  electric  energy  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  many  present  nonusers,  as  a  tUrect 
result  of  the  A.  V.  A. 


H.  R.  1776 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  11. 1941 


LETTER  OF  H.  H.  HARGROVE  IN  ANSWER 
TO  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  MINISTERS'  NO 
WAR  COMMITTEE 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letter: 

Februart  28,  1941. 
Dr.  Albert  W.  Palmer, 

Chairman,  Ministers'  No  War  Committee, 
Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Dr.  Palmer:  I  received  your  letter 
with  the  enclosure,  "A  Factual  Analysis  of 
H.  R.  1776,"  this  moriUng,  and  your  sugges- 
tion that  I  commimicate  with  my  Senators 
and  Representative  In  opposition  to  the 
lend-lease  biU  and  make  an  effort  to  en- 
gender opposition  In  my  church  and  city. 

May  I  express  my  great  regret  at  the  po- 
sition you  and  your  associates  have  taken 
regarding  this  matter?  In  the  first  place,  it 
seems  very  unfortunate  for  a  group  of  men, 
who  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple because  of  their  positions,  to  use  the 
Influence  they  have  gained  to  maintain  long- 
range  opposition  to  a  Government  policy  In 
a  time  of  national  and  international  crisis. 
Granting  the  sincerity  of  those  Involved, 
It  seems  that  their  wisdom  would  prevent 
them  from  such  course.  In  the  next  place, 
your  movement  does  the  unfair  thing  of  try- 
ing to  eiUlst  a  sentiment  In  which  we  are  aU 
agreed  to  attack  a  movement  in  which  we 
are  certainly  not  all  agreed.  By  this  I 
mean  we  are  all  against  war  of  aggression  on 
the  part  of  our  country,  but  we  are  not  all 
against  our  country's  taking  the  proper  steps 
to  protect  its  shores  against  the  aggres- 
sion of  other  countries.  For  my  part.  If  my 
country  should  launch  on  a  program  of  ag- 
gression. simUar  to  that  of  Germany.  I  would 
readily  go  to  a  concentration  camp  before 
I  would  support  my  country.  However,  when 
my  country  Is  threatened  by  an  enemy  like 
nazl-lsm,  I,  not  only  as  a  patriotic  American 
but  as  a  Christian,  will  support  my  country 
In  every  necessary  endeavor  to  protect  her 
people  and  Institutions.  I  must  say.  kindly, 
yet  with  aU  frankness,  that  I  think  your 
movement  Is  an  example  of  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing. 

I  am  definitely  In  favor  of  the  lend-lease 
blU.  As  I  see  It,  It  Is  the  administration's 
sincere  effort  to  make  it  possible  for  our 
country  not  only  to  help  a  friendly  country 
which  is  battling  for  her  life  against  a  beastly 
foe  but  also  Is  their  effort  to  insure,  by  such 
help,  that  we  wlU  not  be  forced  to  defend  our 
shores  from  the  same  bloodthirsty  foe.  I 
said,  last^  summer,  that  I  was  then  In  favor  of 
granting  our  President  wartime  powers  by 
which  our  country  could  effectively  deal  with 
the  dangers  it  faces.  My  position  is  not 
partisan,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  my  President 
and  I  am  for  him  because  I  am  for  my  coun- 
try. In  my  opinion,  the  ravished  nations  of 
Europe — Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
Norway,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Rvmianla, 
and  now  Bulgaria — are  the  victims  of  the 
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kind  of  propaganda  your  organization  Is  put- 
ting out.  I  do  not  want  my  country  added  to 
this  pitiful  llat  nor  my  family  added  to  the 
bedraggled  hordes  of  slaves  of  Nazi  power. 
The  lend-lease  bill  is  an  extraordinary  bill 
granting  extraordinary  powers  to  the  Prt^sl- 
dent,  but  we  are  living  In  extraordinary 
times  and  facing  extraordinary  dangers.  The 
argtmient  against  the  bill  In  the  leaflet  men- 
tioned Is  not  representative  of  the  mental 
ahillty  of  the  men  whose  names  are  attached 
to  your  letter.  The  suppositions  of  what 
would  happen  if  the  bill  were  passed  are  not 
worthy  of  intellectual  sincerity.  To  suppose 
some  extreme  and  calamitous  thing  the 
President  might  do  In  this  emergency  if  he  Is 
given  power  he  must  have  to  cope  with  the 
situation  and  argue  therefrom  against  this 
bill  Is  like  saying,  when  our  country  Is  actu- 
ally at  war,  that  we  had  better  not  let  cur 
President  be  Commander  in  Chief,  beca\i3e.  as 
such,  he  would  have  power  to  surrender  to  the 
enemy  and  may  do  so. 

I  think,  my  dear  sir.  that  now  Is  the  time 
for  the  religious  leaders  of  this  country  to  do 
some  clear  thinking  regarding  the  policies  of 
cur  Government  from  the  standpoint  of 
Christian  philosophy.  When  an  aggressor 
forces  war,  or  the  threat  of  It.  upon  a  Chris- 
tian nation,  then  Christians  must  decide 
which  of  two  courses  is  more  Christian.  One 
of  these  courses  Is  to  meet  force  with  force 
and  protect  their  people  and  institutions 
against  the  death  and  serfdom  the  enemy 
would  Impose.  The  other  is  to  sit  with  folded 
hands,  too  holy  to  resist,  while  the  enemy 
destroys  some  of  the  people  and  Institutions 
and  make  slaves  of  the  others.  The  former  Is 
my  poBltlon  and  that  of  our  leaders  in  Wash- 
ington and  seems  more  Christian.  The  latter 
seems  to  be  your  position.  I  think  the 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  supports  the 
former  position  and  the  course  of  our  leaders. 
The  Bible  injunction,  "If  any  provide  not  for 
his  own,  and  specially  for  those  of  his  own 
house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith  and  is  worse 
than  an  Infidel,"  while  growing  out  of  a  con- 
text different  from  the  one  here  delineates  a 
principle  which  certainly  applies.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Paul's  statement  that  "rulers  are 
not  a  terror  to  good  works  but  to  evil"  Is  ap- 
plicable to  this  Issue.  In  this  time  of  stress 
let  us  follow  the  injunction  of  the  Scriptures 
which  calls  on  us  to  be  subject  to  the  higher 
powers  and  to  pray  for  the  rulers. 

I  shall  follow  your  suggestion  to  communi- 
cate Immediately  with  my  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives. I  shall  ask  them  to  support  the 
passage  of  the  lend-lease  bill  and  thus  the 
defense  of  our  country  by  helping  those  who 
are  battling  for  their  lives  against  the  beast 
ot  Berlin. 

With    my   cordial    greetings    to    you   and 
asstirlng  you  of  my  good  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yciu-s. 

H.  H.  Habgrovz. 


H.  R.  1074 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PIUS  L.  SCHWERT 

or  HTW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  March  11, 1941 


RESOLUTION  OP  WALTER  L.  POX  POST. 
NO.  2.  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  OF 
DELAWARE 


Mr.  SCHWERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ou>,  I  submit  for  the  attention  ot  Con- 


gress a  resolution  passed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Department  of  Delaware,  on 
February  7,  1941,  and  a  letter  sent  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware by  the  Walter  L.  Pox  Post,  No.  2,  of 
the  American  Legion,  Dover,  Del.: 

RESOLXmON      ADOPTED      BT      DEPARTMENT      BTAIT 
AND    EXECXmVE    COMMITTEE 

Whereas  present  world  conditions  are  forc- 
ing our  Nation  to  prepare  with  all  its  re- 
sources to  meet  the  demands  of  Imminent 
emergencies;   and 

Whereas  our  plqn  for  preparedness  must 
view  the  problem  broadly  to  see  national  life 
In  terms  of  peace  and  progress  as  well;  and 

Whereas  a  physically  fit  person  Is  more 
likely  to  be  efficient,  happy,  and  useful.  A 
physically  fit  nation  Is  better  prepared  to 
meet  any  emergency  either  from  within  or 
without;  and 

Whereas- the  fitness  must  be  a  proper  com- 
bination of  rugged  physical  fitness  with  a 
sound  mental,  emotional,  and  social  fitness 
that  Insures  a  better  understanding  of  the 
liberties  we  enjoy  and  the  responsibilities 
Americans  must  accept;   and 

Whereas  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  an 
effective  soldier,  sailor,  or  airman  of  the 
Nation  are  not  suddenly  acquired.  They  are 
the  product  of  years  of  activities  and  ex- 
periences In  childhood  and  youth;  and 

Whereas  the  schools  of  the  Nation  must 
become  vital  centers  for  health,  physical  edu- 
cation, and  recreation;   and 

Whereas  the  American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation 
has  had  Introduced  to  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  by  Mr.  P.  L.  Schwebt,  of  New  York, 
a  bill  (H.  R.  1074)  to  promote  national 
preparedness  and  national  welfare  through 
appropriation  of  funds  to  assist  the  several 
States  and  Territories  in  making  adequate 
provisions  through  schools  for  physical  edu- 
cation. Including  athletics:  instruction  and 
guidance  in  healthful  living;  wider  recrea- 
tional use  of  school  facilities;  and  the  de- 
velopment of  school  camps:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  Delaware,  That  this  bill  be  endorsed 
and  actively  supported  so  that  the  physical, 
mental,  and  social  fitness  of  our  children  and 
youth  may  be  improved  through  the  pro- 
gram of  health,  physical  education,  and 
recreation  of  our  schools,  and  to  exert  every 
effort  In  obtaining  the  passage  of  the  bill 
to  the  end  that  this  program  may  be  en- 
acted Into  law. 

The  American  Iegion, 
Walter  L.  Fox  Post,  No.  2, 
Dover,  Del.,  February  13,  1941. 

Dear  Senator:  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Walter  L.  Fox  Post,  No.  2,  of  the  American 
Legion,  the  membership  unanlmotisly  voted 
to  support  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Delaware  with  respect  to  the 
support  and  endorsement  of  H.  R.  1074,  which 
was  Introduced  to  the  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress by  Congressman  Prus  L.  Schwert,  of 
New  York.  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

The  American  Legion,  as  you  know,  has 
always  been  deeply  and  keenly  Interested  in 
national  preparedness  and  defense.  We  have 
also  been  equally  Interested  in  the  develop- 
ment and  welfare  of  children  and  youth.  As 
bUl  1074  provides  for  adequate  opportxmlties 
in  physical  education,  healthful  living,  and 
recreation  for  the  youth  who  are  to  be  the 
future  manpower  of  our  Nation,  we  urge  your 
support  and  endorsement  of  this  legislation 
so  that  our  boys  and  girls  may  live  most  and 
serve  best  the  American  way. 

May  we  depend  upon  your  active  cooper- 
ation? 

Respectfully  yotirs, 

J.  Oscar  Plummer, 

Adjutant. 


Proportion  of  Total  Population  Voting  ia 
1940  Congressional  Elections 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

or  CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  11,  1941 


TABLES  SHOWING  VOTES  BY  STATES 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  December  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  the  number  of 
potential  voters  who  participated  in  the 
1940  Presidential  elections.  The  propor- 
tion for  the  40  non-poll-tax  States  was 
70.59  percent,  while  for  the  8  poll-tax 
States  it  was  21.1  percent. 

The  table  which  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  today  has  even  more  pertinence 
for  the  Members  of  Congress.  It  shows 
the  proportion  of  the  total  population 
which  voted  in  the  1940  congressional 
elections.  Every  2  years  we,  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  must  submit  ourselves 
to  our  constituencies  for  their  approval  or 
for  their  disapproval.  That  is  proper  in 
a  representative  form  of  government. 
And  when  we,  as  Members  of  Congress, 
cast  a  vote  on  legislation  before  us,  we  are 
justified  in  demanding  that  each  of  our 
colleagues  be  as  responsible  to  all  the 
people  in  his  district  as  we  are  to  the 
people  in  our  districts.  For  his  vote 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  counts  as  much 
as  the  votes  of  each  of  us.  His  attitude 
toward  legislation  helps.  In  part,  to  de- 
termine whether  our  constituents  are 
able  to  realize  their  demands  upon  Con- 
gress. 

That  is  why  we  have  enacted  laws  to 
safeguard  the  purity  of  elections,  to  pre- 
vent frauds,  to  prevent  excessive  cam- 
paign expenditures.  That  is  why  Con- 
gress should  enact  necessary  legislation 
to  guarantee  the  right  of  the  people  to 
vote  in  the  elections  for  its  members. 
For  when  the  Congressman  from  the 
average  non-poll-tax  district  is  tested  by 
the  votes,  as  the  table  below  shows,  of 
109,314  electors,  and  the  average  Con- 
gressman from  the  poll-tax  districts,  in 
contrast,  submits  himself  to  only  22,175 
voters,  it  is  obvious  that  the  poll-tax  Con- 
gressman secures  an  advantage  over  the 
other  Congressmen  which  Is  inconsistent 
with  representative  government,  and  un- 
fair to  the  constituents  in  every  non-poll- 
tax  district  in  the  country. 

The  second  table  which  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  is  designed  to  set  at  rest 
the  assertions,  so  often  made  on  the 
floor,  that  the  real  vote,  the  heavy  vote 
in  poll-tax  districts  comes  In  the  Demo- 
cratic primaries.  The  table  shows  that 
42  of  the  78  poll-tax  Congressmen  had 
no  opposition  in  the  primaries.   It  shows 
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that  In  the  30  poll-tax  districts,  in  which 
primary  elections  were  held,  37,604  votes 
were  cast,  12.17  percent  of  the  total 
population.  Compare  this  with  the  41.79 
percent  of  the  people  who  vote  In  the 
general  elections  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Com- 
pare the  figure  with  the  primary  elec- 
tions in  South  Carolina,  which  do  not  re- 
quire that  the  voter  pay  a  poll  tax  in 
primary  elections.  There  the  average 
vote  cast  was  51,833,  amounting  to  16.37 
percent  of  the  total  population.  This 
table  shows  conclusively  that  the  poll  tax 
disfranchises  the  southern  people,  both 
in  the  primary  and  general  elections. 
The  two  tables  follow: 

1940  congressional  elections 


State 


Indiana ..... 

J  llinois . 

Delaware . ... 

M  issouri 

Colorado 

South  Dakota 

Xcvada 

West  Virginia 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts ...... 

Utah 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

Idaho 

Khode  Island ; 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Washington .... 

Wyoming -. 

Montana 

Oregon 

.Nebraska 

Wi.sconsin 

California 

Vermont 

Michipan 

New  Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania... 

Maryland 

Kentucky 

Maine 

.\rizona 

North  Carolina' 

Florida ' 

Texas ' ....... 

Tennessee ' 

l>ouisiana ' 

Virginia  • 

Arkansas  • . 

Alabama  • i 

Georgia  > ......... 

Mi.ssissippi  • 

South  Carolina » 

United  States  (425  dis- 
tricts)  

8  poll-tax  States  (78  dis- 
tricts)  - 

39  nonpoll   tax   States 
(347  districts) 


Popula- 
tion aver 
aee  per 
district 


285,650 
315,890 
268,505 
291,128 
280,824 
321,  481 
110,247 
316,  996 
341,  848 
287,  781 
275.155 
297.  l.W 
313,982 
245,  762 
313,  468 
262,437 
356,  623 
282,030 
257,290 
310,  2hC> 
289,  365 
250.  742 
279,  728 
363,288 
263.  167 

313,  759 
345,  369 
359,  231 
309,  183 
.^31,818 
292,054 

"291,182 
303,541 
316, 181 
282,  409 
499,  261 
324,  693 
379.  483 
305.468 
323,928 
295,  485 
297,  530 
278.484 

314,  775 
312.  372 
311.971 
316,  634 

308,299 

307,668 

308,442 


Average 
number 
of  votes 
cast  in 
each 
district 


146,  785 
160,  354 
134,778 
139,748 
131,  257 
149.  276 
.^0,  740 
145.019 
156.  129 
130.982 

123,  441 
1.33. 028 
139,918 
109,103 
138.460 
115,818 
l.'i7,012 
123,885 
112,665 
133,  973 

124.  048 
106,888 
118.988 
1.53,967 
111,  102 
126,939 
138,  958 
140,  447 
116.962 
182.057 

95.  755 
114.608 
97.  570 
98.989 
82,224 
139.784 
72.  514 
76.047 
48.544 
46,  351 
40.131 
35.176 
29.480 
29.961 
27.152 
20.888 
16.  612 

109,  314 

22.175 

128.901 


Percent 
of  total 
popula- 
tion vot- 
ing in 
1940 


:i. ."» 

50.76 
50.57 
48.00 
46.74 
46.43 
46.03 
45.75 
45. 67 
45.  51 
44.86 
44.77 
44.56 
44.  39 
44.17 
44.13 
44.03 
43.93 
43.79 
4.3.18 
42.87 
42.63 
42.54 
42.39 
42.22 
40.46 
40.13 
39.10 
37.83 
34.23 
32.79 
32.14 
32.14 
31.31 
29.12 
28.00 
22.33 
20.04 
15.89 
14.31 
13.58 
11.82 
10.72 
9.52 
8.69 
6170 
6.25 

35. 4« 

7.21 

41.79 


'  States  which  have  recently  abolished  poU-tai-suflrage 
requirements. 
« States  which  have  poll-tax-sufTrage  requirements. 

North  Dakota  Is  not  included  because  both  Repre 
sentatives  are  elected  at  large.  District  figures  for  New 
York.  IllinoL<!.  and  Ohio  are  somewhat  high  because  each 
has  2  Representatives  at  large;  also,  for  Connecticut  and 
Oklahoma  which  have  1  Representative  at  large,  each, 
who  were  not  counted  in  this  compilation. 

States  with  only  1  Representative  were  counted  as 
district. 

Altogether,  425  of  435  Representatives  are  accounted  for 
on  the  basis  of  district. 


State  and  district 


Alabama: 

First 

Second 

Third , 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh..... 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Arkansas: 

First . 

Second .. 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Georgia: 

First 

Second...... 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth , 

Mississippi: 

First 

Second . 

Third 

Fourth....... 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

South  Carolina: 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Si.tth 

Tennessee: 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth , 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eiehth 

Ninth 

Texas: 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 

Thirteenth... 

Fourteenth... 

Fifteenth 

Sixteenth 

Seventeenth.. 

Eighteenth... 

Nineteenth... 

Twentieth 

Twenty-first. 
V'irginia: 

First 

Second ... 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh...... 

Eighth 

Ninth 


Total. 


Poll-tax  average 

Avera?e  for  contested  district. 

South  Carolina  average 

United  States  average 


1940  popu- 
lation 


^97.478 

3.V5.  ,153 
303.837 
283,622 
294.  .'•39 
251.  757 
28.5. 138 
300.112 
459,  (.30 

423. 1.52 
222, 974 
177.  476 
242,165 
293,023 
303,  3(11 
287,296 

335,654 
273,436 
357,  295 
280,472 
487.  652 
289,404 
308.761 
25.'i.  139 
235,420 
300,500 

263.307 
L31.701 
435.  .')30 
201.316 
261.466 
319.  635 
470, 781 

289.482 
361,933 
304. 379 
339.8.58 
251, 137 
3.53.015 

385,747 
420.  146 
331.  120 
320,012 
Zm,  944 
213,  939 
259,693 
248.992 
358,250 

.'06,f03 
331.069 
29-2.  631 
2,59.  239 
itfS.  564 
262,735 
299,721 
528,961 
355,317 
286.110 
251.  852 
286.132 
279.  924 
.368.764 
334,616 

:3n.  700 

2.30. 010 
239.736 
27.5. 339 
.338.176 
2.58,425 

2.50. 621 
332.864 
301t.  756 
24.3. 165 
.301. 157 
301.988 
259.048 
318, 495 
360.679 


Total  votes 

ca.<:t  in 

1940 

primary 


11, 0» 

(') 

22.039 

(') 

38,466 

24.687 

(') 

(') 

31,775 

37.522 

0) 

(') 

(') 

28,784 

18,910 

38,077 


31,  419 

(') 

9.36 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

11.628 
10.240 

4.56 
4.35 

(') 

(') 
(') 

15.554 

(') 

7.73 

(') 

(') 

•  33. 956 
■44.990 
•60,049 
-  74.  524 
45, 308 
52,176 

(') 

(') 

25.489 

(') 

31.  534 

23,610 

(') 

(') 

0) 

.'.5.205 
.'A  392 
'f,,  688 
42.  .533 
(') 
') 
(') 

71.430 
45, 133 
(') 

39,163 
37.445 
58.680 
52,  557 
(') 
0) 

.5.5.  692 
.56,978 
54.138 
45. 345 
(') 

0) 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(■) 
(■) 
(') 


23.99S.109 
322.09S.305 
307,668 
:  .30').  (>20 
309,  a50 
316.634 
306,674 


1, 128, 130 

15.668 

37.004 
51,833 


Percent 

of  total 

IH)pula' 

tion 


3.71 


«.18 


13. 05 
9.81 


6.91 
8.87 


9.82 

6.23 

13.  25 


11.73 
12.43 
19.73 
21.93 
18.04 
14.78 


7.70 


8.15 
11.04 


17.99 
17.03 
19.37 
14.74 


13.  .50 
12.70 


15.55 
13.09 
20.96 
14.25 


24.21 
23.77 
19.66 
1.3.  41 


5.10 


12.17 
10.37 


Total  votes    Percent 


ca<!t  m 

1940 
election 


25,903 
33.4.33 

22.987 

31,967 
18,881 
39.064 
29.020 
40  002 

33.127 
26,105 
20.626 
2<,909 
36,067 
27.972 
26,994 

26.048 
20.081 
22.882 
25.609 
41.  724 
21,  987 
37.  344 
24.  4.54 
30,164 
18.530 

19.330 
16, 039 
13.864 
15,329 
24. 079 
36,870 
29,799 

16.904 
15,120 
16.085 
24. 482 
14.907 
12.197 

57,628 
72,937 
51.  431 
43.055 
48,057 
24,530 
25,900 
34.782 
58,261 

27.  O30 
43,  .597 
43.139 
46.333 
66.662 

33.  .546 
30.950 
94.721 
52.754 
48.  442 
37.227 
54,108 
51.970 
59.000 
34,428 

34,  S16 
45,4.56 
52,873 
53,510 
.56.447 
53,300 

22.513 
20.800 
36.026 
19,832 
25.641 
44.115 
40.202 
41,829 
50.528 


1.729,682 
23;  178 


128,102 


of  total 

jwpula- 

tion 


8.74 

e.»» 

7.67 

0.07 
:0.85 

7.fO 
13.70 
10.34 

8.70 

7,83 
1L71 
10.00 
11.97 
12.31 
0.22 
0.40 

8.03 
7.34 
0.40 
0.13 
8151 
7.60 

12.09 
9.58 

12.81 
0.16 

7.31 
7.31 
S.18 
7.61 
0.21 
8.41 
6.33 

9.84 
4.18 
5.2H 
7.20 
6.07 
3.4G 

14.04 
17.36 
15.53 
13.45 
1Z65 
11.47 
10.21 
13.06 
10.26 

8.81 
1117 
14.74 
17.87 
10.73 
12.77 
ia33 
17.01 
14.85 
10.03 
14.78 
18.01 
18.67 
15.00 
10.29 
14.96 
19.76 
22.  a5 
10. 43 
10.63 
2a  62 

8.94 

8.95 

11.63 

8.10 

8.51 

14.01 

15.55 

13.13 

15.67 


7.21 

T.a 


4L79 


'  No  primary  opponent. 

'  No  poll  tax  required  for  South  Carolina  primaries, 
districts. 

'South  Carolina. 


Not  counted  in  poll-tax  average  or  average  for  contested 
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St  Lawrence  Seaway  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  RODGERS 

or  PCNNSTLVAMXA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  11  1941 


Mr.  RODGERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  midst  of  world  turmoil — 
amid  wars  and  rumors  of  more  wars — 
with  all  of  our  unsolved  domestic  prob- 
lems—wit^ the  recent  increase  in  the 
Federal  debt  limit  to  approximately  $500 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States,  and  admittedly  going  to 
higher  limits— in  the  face  of  a  decidedly 
uncertain  and  wholly  unpredictable  fu- 
ture— it  Is  now  proposed  to  make  further 
contribution  to  our  existing  dilemmas  by 
the  building  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  the  construction  of  additional  hydro- 
electric-power plants — both  of  which,  in 
the  minds  of  many,  are  as  hard  to  justify 
as  to  necessity  and  economic  soundness 
as  were  the  proposed  Florida  ship  canal 
or  the  Passamaquoddy  monstrosity  to 
harness  the  tides  of  the  ocean.  Both  of 
these  failures  cost  us  many  millions  of 
dollars  that  coulcf  have  been  saved  or 
diverted  to  practical  purposes. 

Both  of  these  projects  were  advocated 
before  the  present  world  emergency  oc- 
curred and  both  failed  because  of  the 
inherent  weakness  of  each.  They  are 
now  revived  under  the  guise  of  national 
emergency.  Exactly  the  same  situation 
exists  with  relation  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway.  Like  the  Florida  ship  canal  and 
the  Passamaquoddy  venture,  it  was  advo- 
cated at  a  time  when  we  were  operating 
under  normal  conditions.  Now  It  is  again 
advanced  when  every  energy  should  be 
bent  upon  the  threatened  war  danger. 
Due  to  the  length  of  time  required  In 
building,  it  could  not  possibly  be  con- 
sidered an  emergency  measiure  or  a  help 
in  the  present  situation. 

We  are  now  engaged  In  a  mammoth  de- 
fense program,  as  well  as  in  making  vast 
contributions  to  Great  Britain  in  her  de- 
fensive war.  We  have  production  prob- 
lems and  certain  materials  are  needed 
in  this  program  beyond  our  ability  to 
supply.  Should  this  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way project  be  started  now  it  would  cre- 
ate an  additional  demand  for  many  of 
the  same  materials  and  would  be  a  detri- 
ment rather  than  a  benefit  to  the  entire 
defense  program.  It  would  mean  an  ad- 
ditional demand  on  trained  engineers 
and  skilled  labor,  of  which  we  now  have 
a  shortage. 

The  total  expense  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
^-project  was  estimated  several  years  ago. 
The  estimates  varied — the  highest  fig- 
ures were  $1,350,000,000.  The  expense  to 
construct  now  would  no  doubt  exceed 
what  would  have  been  the  cost  had  it 
been  started  at  that  time.  Such  projects 
have  a  habit  of  far  exceeding  in  cost  the 
original  estimates.  The  Chicago  Drain- 
age Canal,  which  was  estimated  to  cost 
$16,000,000.  cost  $53,000,000.  The  Pan- 
ama Canal  was  estimated  to  cost  $160.- 


000,000  but  actually  cost  $375,000,000. 
On  these  bases,  and  others  that  could 
be  cited,  it  is  probable  that  the  total  cost 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  project  would  be 
somewhere  between  $3,000,000,000  and 
$5,000,000,000,  the  greater  part  of  which 
would  be  borne  by  the  United  States, 
and  a  large  percentage  of  the  expendi- 
tures would  be  outside  of  our  own 
country. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  should  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way be  completed  it  would  be  followed 
by  proposals  for  feeder  canals.  Should 
these  proposals  prevail  it  would  mean 
additional  expenditures  of  money,  addi- 
tional competition  with  existing  trans- 
portation facilities,  additional  unemploy- 
ment, and  additional  disruption  of  our 
established  economic  and  community  life. 
My  own  State  of  Pennsylvania  pays 
approximately  10  percent  of  the  total 
revenue  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Therefore  our  people  would  be  called 
upon  to  pay  something  between  three 
hundred  million  and  five  hundred  million 
dollars  as  an  original  contribution,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  expense  of  maintaining 
and  operating  the  project.  This  original 
amount  would  be  from  $30  to  $50  per 
capita — that  is,  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child. 

Let  us  look  at  it  this  way:  Here  is  a 
man  employed,  we  will  say.  on  the  rail- 
road. He  has  a  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren— a  family  of  five.  His  contribution 
on  this  basis  would  be  from  $150  to 
$250.  For  what?  For  the  privilege  of 
contributing  to  a  reduction  of  his  In- 
come and  even  to  that  which  might  cost 
him  his  job,  as  I  shall  show  later  on. 
I  am  certainly  not  going  to  be  a  party 
to  any  such  commitment  until  I  am 
fully  satisfied  that  there  will  be  com- 
pensating returns.  So  far  I  have  been 
able  to  see  but  little  in  the  way  of  bene- 
fits, and  these  benefits  will  be  to  a  few. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  can  see  penalties 
falling  on  many. 

Our  Lake  ports  have  not  been  built  with 
sufficient  depth  of  water  to  accommodate 
sea-going  vessels.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
would  cost  on  an  average  of  $25,000,000 
to  make  the  necessary  changes  in  each  of 
our  major  Lake  ports  to  accommodate 
sea-going  vessels  of  2,000  tons  or  over, 
A  survey  made  by  the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  city  of  Buffalo  estimated  that 
the  cost  to  the  Buffalo  port  would  be 
$47,000,000. 

Only  about  30  percent  of  the  sea-going 
vessels  of  2,000  tons  or  over  could  use  the 
canal  on  account  of  insufficient  depth. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  ships 
require  greater  depth  when  sailing  fresh 
water  than  when  they  are  sailing  salt 
water.  Also  this  30  percent  would  be 
largely  of  foreign  registry.  Only  about 
5  percent  of  United  States  ocean-going 
ships  of  present  day  could  use  the  canal. 
Therefore,  if  we  were  to  have  any  con- 
siderable increase  in  shipping  from  Lake 
ports  through  the  canal,  it  would  be  on 
foreign  vessels,  which  do  not  employ 
American  labor,  do  not  maintain  our  wage 
scale,  and  do  not  help  to  pay  our  taxes. 

There  is  much  talk,  of  course,  by  the 
proponents  of  the  measure  that  there  will 
be  a  great  saving  of  freight  rates  in  cur 
export  trade.   This  saving  would  be  slight 


at  best — on  grain  it  could  not  be  more 
than  3  cents  per  bushel  and  it  is  estimated 
that  it  might  not  be  more  than  1  cent 
per  bushel.  Savings  on  other  bulk  car- 
goes would  be  in  like  proportion.  And 
who  would  benefit  by  this  questionable 
savings?  Undoubtedly  the  greatest  bene-  . 
fit  would  go  to  the  foreign  broker  but  to 
the  detriment  of  the  United  States  and 
her  citizens. 

But  whatever  the  benefit — be  it  great 
or  small — it  would  inure  to  a  compara- 
tively few  while  all  would  be  called  upon 
to  pay.  Both  the  direct  and  indirect  ben- 
efits— should  there  be  such— would  go  to 
the  few  while  the  expense  of  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  would  be 
borne  by  the  many.  It  is  conser^'atively 
estimated  that  85  percent  of  the  cost 
would  be  paid  by  those  living  in  areas 
which  would  derive  no  benefits  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  suffer  penalties. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  a  surplus 
of  many  things,  including  transportation 
facilities.  To  provide  additional  surpjus 
would  mean  further  competition  with  es- 
tablished tax-paying  transportation  fa- 
cilities which  have  been  provided,  niain- 
tained,  and  operated  by  private  enter- 
prise and  not  by  Government  subsidy. 
The  proposal  in  this  respect  is  economi- 
cally unsoimd,  to  say  the  least. 

We  all  know  that  many  of  our  railroads 
are  in  financial  difficulties — miles  and 
miles  of  railroads  have  been  abandoned 
due  to  many  causes.  Why  should  we  do 
that  which  would  further  contribute  to 
this  adverse  situation  and  further  de- 
press the  investments  of  thousands  of 
stockholders  and  bondholders  In  practi- 
cally every  community  in  our  land? 

In  considering  our  transportation  prob- 
lems, there  are  three  important  points  to 
be  remembered. 

First,  the  invested  capital:  By  this  I 
do  not  refer  so  much  to  the  "economic 
royalists" — to  those  individuals  who  have 
Investments  In  large  amounts — but, 
rather,  to  the  millions  of  small  Investors 
scattered  throughout  every  community  in 
the  United  States.  Endowed  institutions, 
such  as  colleges  and  hospitals,  have  funds 
Invested  In  our  transportation  facilities, 
especially  In  the  railroads.  There  are 
like  investments  of  trust  funds  held  for 
the  benefit  of  widows,  orphans,  and 
others.  Millions  of  our  citizens  every- 
where— in  all  trades,  occupations,  and 
professions — have  life  insurance  policies 
from  a  few  hundred  to  several  thousand 
dollars.  Funds  of  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies, to  a  large  extent,  are  invested  in 
the  securities  of  our  transportation  fa- 
cilities. Whatever  would  impair  these 
investments  would  have  a  far-reaching 
effect.  We  should  guard  against  further 
reduction  of  income  from  this  invested 
capital,  and  especially  guard  against  that 
which  would  endanger  the  principal. 

Second,  the  employees  of  these  facili- 
ties: Unemployment  has  been  one  of  our 
great  problems  for  the  past  several  years. 
That  problem  Is  not  yet  solved.  The  pro- 
posed St.  Lawrence  seaway,  if  It  would 
secure  anything  like  the  tonnage  that  its 
proponents  claim,  would  of  necessity  take 
much  of  this  tonnage  from  existing 
transportation  facilities,  thus  reducing 
employment,  pay  rolls,  and  purchasing 
power  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  our 
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present  employees.  If  It  did  not  secure 
such  volume  of  tonnage,  it,  therefore, 
would  not  be  justified. 

This  would  not  only  affect  the  em- 
ployees and  their  families,  but  also  the 
communities  in  which  they  reside,  as 
well  as  tending  to  disrupt  our  entire 
Nation-wide  economic  structure.  Tliis 
disruption  and  lack  of  purchasing  power 
for  the  products  of  farm  and  factory 
would  more  than  offset  any  gains  that  a 
few  might  derive.  It  would  adversely 
affect  established  real-estate  values  In 
certain  localities,  be  productive  of  ghost 
towns,  without  any  corresponding  bene- 
fit to  other  localities.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  considerations  of  the  entire 
matter. 

Third,  the  general  public,  including 
the  shipper,  the  receiver,  and  all  those 
whom  our  transportation  facilities  serve: 
If  a  new  facility  Is  subsidized  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  others,  certain  penalties 
upon  the  general  public  cannot  be 
avoided.  This  will  be  especially  true  of 
agriculture  and  labor.  The  facilities  are 
now  available  in  this  country  not  only 
in  transportation  but  also  at  the  ports 
to  handle  the  business  and  serve  the 
public.  This  St.  Lawrence  seaway  plan 
proposes  to  divert  that  business  through 
a  foreign  country  and  through  foreign 
ports,  to  the  detriment  of  our  own  estab- 
lished port  facilities,  their  employees, 
and  the  public  In  general. 

Furthermore,  no  one  can  foresee  nor 
predict  under  these  chaotic  conditions 
what  the  future  holds  In  store.  Sup- 
posing the  seaway  was  completed  and  in 
operation  and  that  Canada  saw  fit  to 
levy  duties  on  all  imports  coming  Into 
or  passing  through  that  country.  Thus 
Canada  would  receive  the  revenue  from 
financial  Investments  made  by  the 
United  States.  This  is  only  one  of  many 
unpredictable  complications. 

In  further  reference  to  defense  meas- 
ures, as  well  as  to  peacetime  economy,  it 
Is  absolutely  Imperative  that  we  have 
transportation  facilities  which  can  move 
both  heavy  and  light  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  24  hours  a  day  and  365 
days  In  the  year.  This  means  railroads; 
no  facility  yet  provided  can  entirely  take 
the  place  of  the  railroads.  The  proposed 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  would  be  closed  by 
ice  for  an  average  of  about  5  months 
of  each  and  every  year,  and  transporta- 
tion by  this  means  would  cease. 

This  Is  not  true  of  our  railroads,  motor- 
busses,  trucks,  or  aircraft.  While  the  last 
three  may  be  handicapped  at  times,  or 
even  for  brief  periods  entirely  unable  to 
function,  yet  our  trains  get  through  with 
comparatively  little  disruption  to  their 
schedulv^  or  running  time,  even  under 
the  most  adverse  weather  conditions. 
Our  railroads  with  their  prearranged  de- 
tour routes  over  their  own  lines  or  over 
other  railroads  are  constantly  prepared 
on  instant  notice  to  continue  operations 
with  little  or  no  delay.  Like  procedure 
would  be  impossible  with  the  blocking  of 
the  proposed  seaway  by  any  cause. 

The  United  States  still  needs  highways 
and  superhighways.  If  the  funds  pro- 
posed to  be  spent  on  the  seaway  should 
be  applied  to  further  extension  and  Im- 
provement of  our  highways  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  United  States,  it 
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would  provide  an  asset  in  time  of  peace 
and  one  which  would  be  of  greater 
strategic  value  to  us  in  time  of  war. 
The  construction — 

Would  bring  employment  to  our  own 
people. 
Would  utilize  our  own  materials. 
Would  result  in  the  employment  of 
workers  of  our  own  communities. 

Would  provide  additional  market  fa- 
cilities. 

Would  become  feeders  for  our  rail- 
roads and  other  transportation  facilities. 
Would  be  used  12  months  of  the  year 
Instead  of  only  7,  and  all  would  be  under 
our  complete  control. 

Under  war  conditions,  time  is  an  es- 
sential factor.  Shipments  could  not  be 
handled  as  quickly  nor  as  safely  over  the 
seaway  into  the  open  Atlantic  and  down 
the  coast  to  our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports 
as  they  could  be  with  our  present  inland 
methods  of  transportation.  These  meth- 
ods are  diversified.  They  functiofi  the 
year  round.  There  are  many  and  diversi- 
fied routes — if  a  shipment  cannot  be  sent 
by  one  route  or  one  method,  it  can  by 
another:  but  one  bomb,  properly  placed, 
might  put  the  entire  seaway  facility  out 
of  commission. 

It  is  variously  estimated  that  it  will 
take  from  5  to  8  years  to  complete  this 
project.  If  It  is  needed  for  defense  pur- 
poses,4t  Is  hardly  conceivable  that  It  will 
be  for  the  present  war.  This  war  will  be 
over  somehow  or  other  before  completion 
is  possible. 

Another  argument  offered  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  measure  is  the  production 
of  electric  power.  It  has  been  generally 
conceded  that,  all  things  considered,  elec- 
tric energy  ofttimes  can  be  produced 
more  economically  by  steam  power,  when 
coal  Is  available  nearby,  than  it  can  by 
water  power.  The  expense  of  carrying 
electric  current  any  great  distance  has 
proven  to  be  an  unprofitable  venture. 
It  is  more  profitable  to  establish  power 
plants  and  have  the  production  near  the 
centers  of  consumption.  If  we  need  elec- 
tric power  for  defense  purposes,  steam 
plants  can  be  constructed  now  in  months 
Instead  of  years,  as  would  be  the  case 
under  the  proposed  project. 

We  have  In  this  area  of  our  country 
an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  good 
steam  coal.  Production  of  this  coal  gives 
employment  and  pay  roll  to  thousands  of 
miners;  gives  tonnage  and  pay  rolls  to 
our  railroads — all  of  which  provides  many 
Indirect  contributions  to  the  income,  pur- 
chasing power,  and  stability  of  our  es- 
tablished communities.  Sixty  percent  of 
coal  revenue  goes  for  wages;  44  percent 
of  freight  revenue  goes  for  wages. 

The  talk  about  freight  rates  has  par- 
ticular reference  to  outgoing  cargoes,  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  there  will  also 
be  incoming  cargoes.  It  is  like  the  home- 
made latch  on  the  old-fashioned  wood- 
shed door— it  works  both  ways.  These 
Incoming  cargoes  would  be  In  competition 
with  our  own  labor,  agriculture,  and  in- 
dustry; produced  on  a  lower  wage  scale 
and  a  lower  standard  of  living.  We  have 
more  than  enough  of  this  kind  of  compe- 
tition now,  not  only  with  our  production 
but  with  our  surplus.  This  competition 
will  be  greater  after  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent war. 


Let  us  not  deliberately  seek  to  further 
that  which  will  be  to  our  own  detriment 
and  Impose  additional  hardships  on 
American  labor,  industry,  and  agricul- 
ture. If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  we 
could  profitably  observe  the  old  adage, 
"Make  haste  slowly."  that  time  is  now 
with  reference  to  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  power  project. 


SL  Lawrence  River  Seaway  DeTelopment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PIUS  L.  SCHWERT 

OF  NXW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVB8 


Tuesday.  March  11. 1941 


RESOLUTION  INTRODUCED  IN  THE  NEW 
YORK  STATE  ASSEMBLY 


Mr.  SCHWERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution 
Introduced  in  the  New  York  State  As- 
sembly at  their  regular  session  Monday 
evening,  March  3,  1941: 

KESOLtmON  BT  A8SEMBLTMAN  FSAKK  J.  CAmiT 

Whereaa  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  announced  that  he  will  propose  t©  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  It  take 
the  necessary  action  to  authorlre  comple- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  aeaway  devel- 
opment as  an  International  project;  and 

Whereas  the  claim  that  the  United  States 
needs  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  for  defense  Is 
not  supported  by  the  facts  but  has  Inspired 
the  charge  that  the  military,  naval,  and  air 
hazards  Involved  in  the  seaway  project  are 
out  of  all  proportion  to  any  industrial  or 
commercial  beneflte  that  might  accrue  from 
the  project;  and 

Whereas  competent  authorities  have  point- 
ed out  that  the  waterway  wotild  be  iceboxind 
5  months  of  the  year,  that  no  provision  for 
tolls  Is  contemplated:  that  free  use  of  the 
waterway  for  foreign  shipping  would  injure 
New  York  State  economy;  and  that  the  Great 
Lakes  area  would  be  deluge^  with  cheap 
products  of  foreign  countries  to  the  injury 
of  American  ln<1u8try.  labor,  and  agricul- 
ture; and 

Whereas  during  the  navigation  season  the 
comparatively  narrow  ship  channel  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  would  make  vessels  easy  tar- 
gets of  bombers  and  afford  abundant  oppor- 
tunity through  sabotage  or  bombing  to  de- 
stroy the  locks  and  dams  in  the  St.  Lawrence. 
thus  gravely  Interrupting  traffic;  and 

Whereas  In  view  of  the  existing  ui^ent 
national -defense  production  needs  it  would 
appear  most  unwise  to  divert  men,  money, 
materials,  and  machinery  to  construct  a  wa- 
terway which  would  be  in  dlsastroxis  compe- 
tition with  New  York  State's  canal  system: 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  should  concen- 
trate now  upon  the  construction  of  airplanes, 
ships,  guni,  tanks,  and  other  munitions,  and 
not  waste  public  funds,  material  resources, 
and  effort  on  a  waterway  project  against 
which  so  many  serloxisly  important  and  valid 
economic  objections  have  been  raised:  and 

Whereas  the  President's  assertion  that  the 
United  States  "needs  this  great  landlocked 
sea  as  a  haven  In  which  it  will  always  be 
able  to  build  ships  and  more  ships  In  ordn 
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to  protect  crur  trade  and  oiir  shores"  has 
been  sharply  challenged;  and 

Whereas  It  would  seem  an  act  of  national 
folly  to  dissipate  labor  and  resources  on  a 
project  not  vitally  necessary  and  which  could 
not  be  placed  In  operation  before  1948: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  {if  the  senate  concurs).  That  the 
people  of  he  Stote  of  New  York,  represented 
In  the  senate  and  assembly  of  the  legisla- 
ture, therefore  affirm  their  opposition  to  use 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  for  establishment 
of  a  deeper  seaway  and  hereby  record  their 
opposition  to  the  construction  of  a  St.  Law- 
rence River  seaway  as  highly  unwarranted  in 
the  present  national  crisis. 


American  Ideals — ^Then  and  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  rnAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  February  28,  1941 


Mr,  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  taking  a  most  serious 
step  in  making  a  momentous  decision  as 
to  the  course  our  country  will  follow  in 
dealing  with  the  nations  engaged  in  the 
European  war.  It  appears  we  are  again 
to  follow  a  course  that  will  lead  to  active 
participation  in  the  terrible  conflict,  with 
all  the  sacrifices  and  loss  attendant  on 
such  a  plan. 

Once  before  when  we  were  met  by  such 
a  crisis  I  remember  that,  inspired  by  our 
love  of  liberty  and  our  high  ideals  of  right 
and  Justice,  we  responded  to  the  needs  of 
humanity  as  we  understood  that  need  to 
be  and  made  a  momentous  decision  that 
phmged  our  country  into  a  European  war. 
Twenty-three  years  ago  we  rushed  to  the 
aid  of  England  and  Prance  and  the  boys 
in  my  little  town  In  the  far-off  mountains 
of  Idaho  volunteered  and  went  forth  to 
"make  the  world  safe  for  democracy"  and 
wage  "a  war  to  end  all  wars."  The  people 
of  our  little  village,  proud  of  their  sons. 
dedicated  a  service  flag  with  23  shining 
stars  for  23  boys  that  responded  to  their 
country's  call,  and  I,  an  humble  citizen, 
came  forth  from  the  farm  to  do  honor  to 
these  heroes. 

Now,  23  years  after  that  inspiring 
event,  I  place  here  a  record  of  what  was 
said  on  that  occasion. 

AOOBZS8    or    COMPTON    I.     WHITE    DXLIVZaCO    AT 
CUUUCS  rOSK.   nXABO.   rZBRITABT    2*.    1818 

My  friends,  we  stand  today  viewing  the 
greatest  conflict  of  all  time— events  in  the 
greatest  of  all  chapters  of  the  world's  history 
are  happening  this  very  hoxir.  The  year  that 
is  passing  will  stand  out  in  the  history  of  the 
world  in  red.  Generations  a  thousand  years 
hence  wUl  turn  to  the  pages  of  history-mak- 
ing today  and  marvel  at  the  stupendous 
events  that  transpired. 

As  I  stand  before  you  today,  I  realize  that 
back  of  each  one  of  you  there  is  an  \inbroken 
line  of  ancestors — your  father,  your  grand- 
father, your  grandfather's  father — the  line  is 
continuous  to  the  very  beginning  of  man. 

When  I  think  of  the  disasters  that  have 
swept  over  the  face  of  the  earth — of  the 
Hoods,  of  the  famines  that  have  wiped  out 


whole  nations,  of  the  men  that  have  been 
slain,  and  of  the  women  that  have  perished 
in  the  countless  wars  of  history,  of  the  whole- 
sale executions  by  cruel  despots — it  seems 
marvelous  that  the  line  comes  down  from 
Adam,  the  first  man.  unbroken  to  you. 

Do  you  ever  think  as  you  sit  in  the  evening 
by  your  fireside,  with  the  lamplight  on  your 
paper,  with  your  little  ones  playing  on  the 
floor,  and  your  good  wife  is  busy  with  her 
household  cares — do  you  ever  think  of  the 
great  striiggle.  of  the  anguish,  of  all  the 
bloodshed  your  ancestors  have  paid  that  you 
and  your  children  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
good  government? 

Man's  existence  was  ever  a  struggle — 
against  the  elements,  against  the  baser  traits 
of  his  fellows,  against  his  own  evil  inclina- 
tions— always  striving  to  better  his  condition. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  he  has  found  it 
necessary  to  set  up  some  form  of  government, 
to  establish  some  lawmaking  power. 

Your  ancestors  and  mine  were  somewhere 
on  this  terrestlal  planet  when  the  mighty 
legions  of  the  Caesars  overran  the  earth. 
Maybe  they  were  among  the  haughty  soldiers. 
or  perhaps  were  miserable  captives  dragged 
into  slavery. 

When  the  cruel  Neros  were  lighting  up  the 
streets  of  Rome  with  burning  oil-soaked 
Christians,  maybe  your  fathers  were  dying  for 
their  faith,  or  maybe  they  were  applying  the 
torch. 

They  may  have  marched,  murdered,  and 
pillaged  with  Attila.  the  terrible  Hun.  leaving 
the  smoldering  marks  of  their  progress  across 
Europe.  It  may  be  that  some  grlef-strlcken 
mother  of  ours  was  the  victim  of  that  terrible 
scourge. 

Oiir  ancestors  may  have  stood  on  the  ram- 
parts of  Constantinople  bravely  defending 
Christian  Europe  from  the  onslaught  of  the 
Turkish  horde,  to  die  by  the  sword  of  these 
hideous  demons. 

What  countless  sacrifices  have  been  made 
by  our  ancestors  to  secure  our  freedom. 

We  need  not  look  far  back  In  history  to  find 
men  imprisoned  for  debt.  How  hopeless  must 
have  been  their  lot.  when  through  some  mis- 
fortune they  were  thrown  Into  prison,  all 
means  to  ever  pay  denied  them — no  chance 
to  make  a  new  start;  their  children  beggars; 
their  lives  forever  blighted. 

We  find  them  tried  and  condemned  in 
secret  before  judges  appointed  by  the  King, 
thrown  into  dungeons  to  languish  there  with- 
out counsel  and  without  a  hearing. 

The  first  rays  of  liberty's  light  dawned  on 
the  world  as  gathered  on  the  Plains  of  Run- 
njrmede  our  fathers  wrested  from  the  un- 
willing hands  of  King  John  the  Magna  Carta, 
guaranteeing  to  every  man  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury,  granting  to  them  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  that  great  bulwark  of  liberty. 

When  our  forefathers,  impelled  by  the  love 
of  liberty,  sought  the  shores  of  the  New  World 
to  build  anew,  where  all  men  might  be  free 
and  equal,  the  monarchs  of  the  Old  World 
sought  them  out  and  imposed  on  them  their 
laws  and  rulers. 

It  was  after  the  evils  and  oppressions  of 
these  foreign  despots  became  unbearable  that 
an  assembly  gathered  to  deliberate  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall  on  that  memorable  day,  July 
4.  1776. 

Expectant  people  thronged  the  streets 
awaiting  tidings  from  within.  The  criti- 
cal hour  for  America  had  come.  Would  our 
representatives  dare  defy  the  King?  Were 
there  leaders  among  them  that  could  safely 
guide  America  to  freedom?  How  breath- 
lessly they  waited  when  a  hatless.  barefoot 
boy  rushed  through  the  crowd  to  the  old 
man  at  the  bell  rope.  "Ring,  grandpa,  ring! 
Oh,  ring  for  liberty!"  That  was  our  answer 
to  the  despot. 

Eight  long  years  of  bitter  warfare  were  in 
store  for  those  patriots.  When  the  darkest 
hours  came,  with  the  principal  cities  and  all 
the  sources  of  supplies  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  with  the  patriotic  little  Army  huddled 


in  the  snow  at  Valley  Forge,  hungry,  barefoot, 
and  benumbed  by  the  cold,  while  the  soldiers 
and  officers  of  the  King  were  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  the  rich  Tories  of  the  cities, 
who  sneered  at  the  pleblans  that  opposed 
the  wishes  of  the  King.  "One  more  coup 
and  the  rebel  band  would  be  bagged,"  and  the 
hope  of  Independence  of  America  would  van- 
ish forever.  Our  noble  commander,  in  the 
solitude  cf  the  forest  on  his  bended  knees, 
appealed  to  the  only  One  that  hears  the 
pleading  of  the  oppressed.  Fervently  the 
prayer  was  uttered  there  for  your  freedom 
and  my  freedom — for  your  chUdren's  and  my 
children's  happiness. 

Soon  the  glad  tidings  came.  Prance  was 
coming  to  our  aid.  Oh.  what  rejoicing  as 
her  soldiers,  rank  upon  rank,  with  their 
bayonets  gleaming  in  the  sunlight,  came 
marching  into  camp.  Ovu"  forefathers  gladly 
slept  on  the  ground  that  their  allies  might 
be  warm. 

With  what  spirit  they  returned  to  the  fray. 
Shot  for  shot,  thrust  for  thrust;  at  last  the 
mighty  shout,  "Cornwallls  taken."  America 
was  free.  A  smile  wreathed  the  faces  of  the 
patriots  dying  there  as  they  lifted  their  eyes 
to  the  emblem  of  freedom,  our  beautiful  flag, 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  forever. 

From  these  shores  we  have  seen  the  strug- 
gling humanity  of  the  Old  World  striving  to 
follow  our  footsteps.  These  people  straining 
under  the  yoke  of  their  royal  masters  have 
turned  longing  eyes  toward  free  America. 
Many  left  friends  and  homes  behind,  seeking 
freedom  in  the  New  World,  and  as  they  neared 
our  shores,  far  out  from  the  land  their  eyes 
caught  the  beams  from  the  light  held  aloft 
by  that  colossal  statue.  Liberty  enlightening 
the  world,  placed  there  by  the  Joyous  people 
of  France  when  they.  too.  had  proudly  lifted 
their  heads  and  taken  their  place  among  the 
free  people  of  the  earth. 

A  warm  welcome  awaited  the  stranger;  a 
home  on  the  fertile  prairies  of  the  West  or 
among  the  stately  trees  of  the  forest  was 
theirs  for  the  taking,  no  matter  where  they 
chose  to  cast  their  lot. 

Our  Government  followed,  with  its  sweet- 
faced  teachers,  and  its  schools,  that  their 
little  ones  might  know  the  meaning  of  lib- 
erty and  be  equipped  for  citizenship  among 
the  freemen  of  the  earth;  a  voice  in  our  Gov- 
ernment was  vouchsafed  to  each  and  all. 
These  children  stand  today  the  bone  and 
sinews  of  this  great  Nation. 

We  have  seen  the  royal  masters  of  the  Old 
World  lay  the  heavy  burden  of  militarism  on 
the  aching  back  of  the  submissive  people. 
We  have  seen  the  flower  of  their  manhood 
welded  into  great  armies  to  be  supported  in 
idleness  and  taught  all  the  refinements  of 
slaughter 

Must  the  people  be  ruled  by  blood  and 
iron?  Must  the  hardworking  civilian  toss 
high  his  humble  hat  at  sight  of  every  swag- 
gering officer?  Must  the  bells  ring  out  and 
people  rejoice  when  a  princeling  is  bcrn? 
Must  fate  entrust  our  happiness,  our  very 
lives  in  the  keeping  of  a  man  who  rules 
through  the  accident  of  birth?  Is  this  the 
highest  attainment  of  civilization?  No  I  a 
thousand  times,  no! 

Turn  your  eyes  to  the  great  commonwealth 
of  America — happily  living  here,  side  by  side, 
two  great  nations,  their  borders  stretching 
3,000  miles  across  the  continent,  not  a  battle- 
ship on  the  Inland  waters,  not  a  fortress  rais- 
ing its  frowning  head  to  mar  their  friend- 
ship. For  over  a  hundred  years  we  have  lived 
in  peace  and  harmony.  A  warm  welcome  at 
the  border  awaits  the  citizens  of  either 
country. 

For  3  long  years  we  have  anxiously  watched 
from  these  shores  the  conflict.  We  have  seen 
the  mighty  forces  of  tyranny  and  oppressor 
sweep  across  the  Rhine,  engulfing  peaceful, 
happy  Belgium.  We  have  seen  these  un- 
offending people  murdered,  their  homes  de- 
stroyed, their  women  and  children  perish 
miserably  of  hunger. 
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We  have  seen  this  hideous  thing  fly  at  the 
throat  of  France;  we  have  seen  her  bleed  and 
stagger,  gripped  in  the  death  struggle.  She 
Is  calling  us  today,  calling  the  free  people 
of  America  to  her  rescue. 

We  have  seen  this  monstrous  thing  devas- 
tate the  fertile  fields  of  Poland,  leaving  the 
whitening  bones  of  babes  and  children  in  its 
wake.  We  have  seen  the  demon  Turk  called 
forth  to  do  his  worst.  We  have  seen  men — 
millions  of  men — poor.  Ignorant,  down- 
trodden Russians,  herded  into  armies,  driven 
to  the  trenches,  deserted  and  betrayed  by 
their  treacherous  masters,  go  down  in  the 
terrible  slaughter,  facing  the  pitiless  foe  with 
empty  muskets. 

Must  we  stand  meekly  here  turning  our 
plow  to  the  furrow  to  feed  poor,  starving 
victims  of  this  hellish  thing,  or  shall  we  rise 
In  our  might  and  strike  the  forces  of  darkness 
and  oppression  from  the  world  forever? 

In  this  little  hamlet,  safely  nestling  among 
the  towering  Rockies,  far  from  the  raging 
conflict,  we  have  heard  the  call  of  bleeding, 
dying  humanity. 

Twenty-three  of  our  sons  and  brothers, 
boys  of  yesterday,  boys  that  romped  on  the 
school  ground,  boys  whose  bright  faces  fol- 
lowed the  words  of  their  teacher  as  he  told 
them  of  George  Washington  and  American 
independence,  or  the  brave  men  that  died  in 
'61  that  slavery  and  oppression  might  be 
banished  from  these  shores  forever,  boys  that 
have  learned  by  heart  the  Immortal  words  of 
Lincoln,  boys  who  marched  with  banner  and 
drum  on  the  Poxirth  of  July,  celebrating  our 
Independence  with  noise  and  fireworks. 

They  have  answered  the  call.  And  they 
come  from  every  village  and  hamlet,  from 
cities  and  farms,  leaving  happy  homes  and 
sweethearts  as  they  wheel  into  line,  rank 
upon  rank,  their  bayonets  gleaming  In  the 
sunlight,  they  will  charge  Into  the  smoke  and 
fire  of  hell,  into  the  laws  of  death.  Shot  for 
shot,  shell  for  shell,  thrust  for  thrust.  They'll 
drive  these  demons  from  the  bleeding  plains 
of  France  or  perish  nobly  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  joyous  we  were  when 
the  flnal  victory  was  won,  as  we  thought 
our  objectives  had  been  achieved.  We 
celebrated  with  bonfires,  speeches,  and 
exclamations  of  joy — the  war  was  over. 
Now  Justice  and  right  would  come  to  all 
people  under  the  equitable  plan  an- 
nounced by  our  great  President,  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  based  upon  14  principles  of 
fair  dealing. 

Our  joy  and  faith  was  soon  to  be  be- 
trayed as  we  witnessed  the  horrors 
wreaked  upon  the  helpless  Greeks  at 
Smyrna  where  the  atrocious  Turks  were 
permitted  to  do  their  worst  with  fire  and 
sword  and  drive  the  hapless  Greeks  into 
the  sea  and  destroy  their  city. 

Greed  and  avarice  sat  at  the  peace 
table  and  the  unhappy  Wilson  returned 
from  the  peace  conference  a  broken  and 
discredited  man;  the  enemy  country  was 
spared  the  devastation  that  had  been 
visited  on  poor  Prance  and  Belgium  that 
money  could  be  forthcoming  from  the 
defeated  nations,  even  the  ships  that  had 
been  wrested  from  their  devastating 
hands  were  returned  for  a  money  consid- 
eration. Soon  we  saw  that  our  efforts 
had  been  misdirected  and  the  sacrifice  of 
our  boys  and  treasure  had  been  made  in 
vain.  War  and  intrigue  were  permitted 
to  go  on  as  before.  Our  country's 
rights  in  the  Orient,  guaranteed  by 
the  nine  powerful  nations,  were  flaunt- 
ed and  set  at  naught  as  Japan  was 
permitted  to  descend  on  the  peaceful  Chi- 
nese and  overrun  Manchuria,  and  when 
the  hapless  people  resorted  to  the  only 


peaceful  force  that  they  could  bring  to 
bear  on  their  aggressors — the  boycott — 
the  European  powers  stood  idly  by  and 
let  the  Japanese  warships  massacre  the 
helpless  people  In  the  Chinese  section  of 
the  International  Settlement  under  their 
very  eyes. 

Can  I  forget  the  boys  that  we  cheered 
on  in  '17  now  sleeping  under  the  crosses 
in  Prance?  Can  I  close  my  eyes  to  the 
ruin  of  business,  the  huge  debt  and 
mounting  taxes  heaped  on  our  struggling 
people  as  a  result  of  the  sacriflce  we 
made  to  help  warring  Europesin  nations? 
And  then  look  upon  the  ravage  of  Abys- 
sinia and  the  destruction  of  its  defense- 
less citizens,  or  the  ravages  of  war-torn 
and  bleeding  Spain — must  I  vote  for  a 
plan  that  will  pit  our  boys  against  the 
weapons  forged  from  American  iron  and 
steel  driven  against  them  by  petroleum 
energy  from  American  oil  wells  that  we 
have  so  copiously  supplied  a  potentisd 
enemy? 

If  that  is  what  our  sacrifice  brought  us 
in  fighting  the  last  war  to  a  finish.  I  say 
let  the  Europeans  work  out  their  own 
destiny.  We  will  keep  out  of  it  and  we 
will  make  America  strong  with  defenses 
that  will  wreak  havoc  on  an  invading 
force,  and  we  will  stand  ready  to  assist 
the  war-torn,  exhausted  humanity  to 
make  an  enduring  peace  and  restore  right 
and  Justice  In  international  relations. 


Gvilian  Glider  Pilot  Training  Division 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COSTELLO 

or  CAUFOsmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 


Tuesday,  March  11.  1941 


BILLS  TO  ESTABLISH  DIVISION  IN  THE 
CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  AUTHORITY  AND 
PROVIDE  FOR  TRAINING  OF  GLIDER 
PILOTS 


Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  bills: 

(S.  200.  TTth  Cong.,  1st  sess.J 
A  bill  to  establish  a  ClvUlan  Glider  PUot 
Training  Division  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  there  Is  hereby 
created  and  established  within  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  a  Glider  Pilot  Train- 
ing Division,  the  ftmctions  of  which  shall  be 
as  follows:  (a)  To  sponsor  the  formation  of 
glider  clubs  in  high  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  in  the  United  States  by  furnish- 
ing information  with  respect  to  the  organiza- 
tion, financing,  and  operation  of  such  clubs; 
(b)  to  furnish  to  such  clubs,  at  cost,  plans, 
specifications,  and  directions  for  the  con- 
struction of  gliders  and  sailplanes  of  various 
types;  (c)  to  inspect  and  license  airworthy 
gliders  and  sailplanes,  for  a  nominal  fee; 
(d)  to  ftirnlfih  gliding  and  soaring  instruc- 
tion to  at  least  two  members  of  each  glider 
club  applying  for  such  assistance,  on  the 
pledge  of  such  members  that  they  In  turn 
wIU  Instruct  the  other  members  of  the  club 


gratis;  (e)  to  examine  and  license  profictent 
glider  and  saUplane  pilots  for  the  various 
types  of  license,  at  a  nominal  fee;  (f )  to  oon- 
duct  research  and  make  studies  and  Investl- 
gations  with  respect  to  means  and  methods  o( 
promoting  and  carrying  on  education  in  avia- 
tion in  the  United  Sutes;  (g)  to  furnish  in- 
formation and  assistance  to  organizations 
seeking  to  promote  such  education;  (h)  to 
cooperate  with  public  educational  institu- 
tions In  providing  plans  and  material  for  in- 
struction In  aeronautics,  including  such  sub- 
jects as  aerodynamics,  the  theory  of  fiight, 
the  airplane  and  its  engine,  meterology.  and 
map  reading;  (1)  to  stimulate  interest  In 
aviation  among  the  youth  of  the  Nation;  (j) 
to  assemble,  compile,  and  maintain  for  ref- 
erence and  distribution  records  and  statistical 
and  other  data  on  occupational  opportuni- 
ties In  the  field  of  aviation  and  the  avail- 
ability of  training  in  aviation:  (k)  to  prepare 
and  distribute  material  for  extension  courses; 
and  (1)  such  other  functions  as  are  neces- 
sarily Incident  to  promoting  education  In 
aviation  or  related  thereto. 

Sbc.  a.  (a)  The  chief  administrative  official 
of  such  division  shall  be  known  as  the  di- 
rector, and  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Civil  Aeronautics.  The  salary 
of  the  director  of  such-division  shall  be  $8,000 
per  annum.  There  shall  be  In  such  division 
an  assistant  director,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Administrator  of  Civil  Aeronautics,  who  shall 
possess  the  power  and  perform  the  duties  of 
the  Director  during  a  vacancy  In  the  office 
of  Director  or  during  the  abeenoe  or  inability 
of  the  Director.  The  salary  of  the  assistant 
director  shall  be  $8,000  per  annxua. 

(b)  The  Director  Is  authorlaed  to  appoint, 
subject  to  the  civil -service  laws,  such  other 
officers  and  employees  as  are  deemed  neces- 
sary and  to  fix  their  salaries  In  accordance 
with  the  Classification  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended.  With  the  consent  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Civil  Aeronautics  the  Director  Is 
authorized  to  accept  and  utUize  voluntary 
and  uncompensated  services  of  any  person 
and  to  utilize,  without  additional  compen- 
sation, the  services  of  such  consultants  and 
research  assistants  as  may  be.  at  the  request 
of  the  Administrator  of  Civil  Aeronautics, 
assigned  for  that  purpose  by  any  department 
or  establishment  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
such  expenditures  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  exercise  and  performance  of  the  duties 
and  functions  provided  for  by  this  act.  In- 
cluding expenditures  for  (1)  rent  and  per- 
sonal services  at  the  seat  of  government  and 
elsewhere;  (2)  travel  expenses  for  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Glider  Pilot  Training  Divi- 
sion; (3)  office  furniture,  equipment,  supplies, 
newspapers,  periodicals,  and  books  of  refer- 
ence; and   (4)   printing  and  binding. 

Sec.  S.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  b« 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1942  the  sum 
of  $500,000,  and  annually  thereafter  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 


[H.  R.  2661.     TTth  Cong.,  ist  sees.] 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  training  of  civilian 
glider  pilots,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "ClvUlan  GUder  Pilot  Training 
Act  of  1941. ■• 

Sxc.  2.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion is  authorized,  within  the  Umits  of  avail- 
able appropriations  made  by  the  Congress,  to 
train  cIvUian  glider  pilots  or  to  conduct  pro- 
grams for  such  training.  Including  the  for- 
mation and  sponsoring  of  glider  clubs 
throughout  the  Nation  as  well  as  by  studies 
and  researches  as  to  the  most  desirable  quali- 
fications for  glider  pilots.  Such  training  or 
programs  shall  be  conducted  pursuant  to 
such  regulations  as  such  Administration  may 
from  time  to  time  prescribe,  including  such 
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fees  M  the  Administration  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  desirable:  Provided,  That  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  act  none  of  the  benefits 
of  training  or  programs  shall  be  denied  on 
account  of  race,  creed,  or  color:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  alien  shall  receive  training 
tmder  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Such  train- 
ing or  programs  may  be  carried  out  either 
through  the  use  of  the  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  Administration,  by  contracts 
with  educational  institutions  or  existing 
glider  clubs,  or  other  persons  (as  defined  in 
see.  1  (27)  of  the  CItU  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938). 

Sac.  3.  The  Administration  is  authorized 
to  lease  or  accept  loans  of  such  real  prop- 
erty, and  to  purchase,  lease,  exchange,  or 
accept  loans  of  such  personal  property,  as 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

8k.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions  under  this  act,  the  Administration 
Is  authorized  to  exercise  all  powers  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938 
and  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
experienced  instructors,  airmen,  licensed  pri- 
vate or  commercial  glider  pilots,  medical  and 
other  professional  examiners,  and  experts  in 
training  or  research  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  other  laws  applicable  to  the 
emidojrment  and  compensation  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
Tlstons  of  section  8709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes shall  not  apply  to  contracts  with  edu- 
cational institutions,  glider  clubs,  and  other 
persons  for  the  use  of  aircraft,  gilders,  or 
other  facilities  or  for  the  performance  of 
services  authorized  by  section  3  of  this  act. 

8k.  5.  Any  executive  department  or  inde- 
pendent establishment  is  hereby  authorised 
to  cooperate  with  the  Administration  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act.  and 
for  such  piuposes  may  lend  or  transfer  to 
the  Administration,  by  contract  or  other- 
wise, or  If  so  requested  by  the  Administra- 
tion, lend  to  educational  institutions,  glider 
clubs,  or  other  persons  cooperating  with  the 
Administration  in  the  conduct  of  any  such 
training  or  program,  civilian  officials,  ex- 
perts, or  employees,  aircraft,  gliders,  and 
other  property  or  equipment,  and  lands  or 
buildings  under  its  control  and  in  excess  of 
Its  own  requirements. 

8k.  8.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 


TIm  S«iiff  of  the  RiTcr 


KZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

or  PDnVSTLVAMIA 

IN  IHS  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  March  11.  1941 


POUf   BT  WILLIAlf  RANDOLPH   HBARBT 


Mr.  GRAHAM.  Wr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
OKD.  I  Include  the  following  poem  by  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
for  February  26. 1941: 


(Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
February  26,  1041] 

In  thx  Nkws 

THE  BONG  or  THZ  BIVEB 

(A  poem  by  Mr.  Hearst) 

The  snow  melts  on  the  mountain 

And  the  water  runs  down  to  the  spring. 

And  the  spring  in  a  turbulent  fountain. 

With  a  song  of  youth  to  sing. 

Runs  down  to  the  riotous  river. 

And  the  river  flows  to  the  sea. 

And  the  water  again 

Goes  back  in  rain 

To  the  hills  where  it  used  to  be. 

And  I  wonder  if  life's  deep  mystery 
Isn't  much  like  the  rain  and  the  snow 
Returning  through  all  eternity 
To  the  places  It  used  to  know. 

For  life  was  bom  on  the  lofty  heights 
And  flows  In  a  laughing  stream 
To  the  river  below. 
Whose  onward  flow 
Ends  in  a  peaceful  dream. 

And  so  at  last. 

When  our  life  has  passed 

And  the  river  has  rim  its  course. 

It  again  goes  back. 

O'er  the  selfsame  track, 

TO  the  mountain  which  was  its  source. 

So  why  prize  life 

Or  why  fear  death, 

Or  dread  what  is  to  be? 

The  river  ran  Its  alloted  span 

Till  it  reached  the  silent  sea. 

Then  the  water  harked  back  to  the  moimtaln- 

top 
TO  begin  its  course  once  more. 

So  we  shaU  run  the  course  beg\in 
nil  we  reach  the  silent  shore. 
Then  revisit  earth  In  a  pure  rebirth 
From  the  heart  of  the  virgin  snow. 
So  don't  ask  why  we  live  or  die. 
Or  whither  or  when  we  go. 
Or  wonder  about  the  mysteries 
That  only  Ood  may  know. 


Great  Lakes-St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  March  11. 1941 


LETTER  FROM  CARL  F.  ZEIDLER,  MATOR 
OF  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  letter: 

Omcx  or  the  Matos, 
Milioaukee.  March  1, 1941. 
Hon.  ALntKO  F.  BErrsx, 

New  House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAX  CoNcarssMAN  BErrxR:  This  will  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  mimeographed 
letter  of  the  17th  querying  as  to  our  position 
on  the  proposed  Oreat  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
project. 

The  city  of  Milwaukee  has  been  and  is 
enthusiastically  In  favor  of  Immediate  con- 


struction of  the  seaway  which  is  today  one  of 
the  Nation's  outstanding  needs.  It  is  oxir 
proud  privilege  to  claim  long  leadership  in 
the  great  fight  to  free  the  Great  Lakes  from 
a  land-locked  condition.  Long  ago  we  recog- 
nized the  superficial  thinking  of  the  selfish 
Interests  that  denied  us  free  access  to  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Our  people  want 
healthy  competition  but  are  definitely  op- 
posed to  the  artificial  handicaps  that  have 
been  imposed  on  us.  We  want  our  chance 
for  the  benefit  of  our  workers  and  know  the 
seaway  will  give  us  the  opportunity  of  which 
we  have  been  deprived  too  long. 

Similarly,  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  taken 
position  with  other  Lake  States  to  the  end  we 
may  have  a  deep  channel  from  the  Lakes  to 
the  Atlantic.  Further  deprivation  of  that 
deep  channel  Is  fisring  in  the  face  of  all  the 
laws  of  economics.  Sound  In  all  the  normal 
Jxistlficatlons  of  ordinary  times,  the  seaway  is 
doubly  imperative  at  this  very  minute  for  the 
national-defense  needs  of  our  country. 

Coming  from  Buffalo,  as  you  do,  you  must 
be  alert  to  the  fact  that  if  a  deep  channel 
were  now  available  many  of  the  recently  au- 
thorized cargo  vessels  could  and  would  be 
built  In  your  city  and  mine,  that  naval 
vessels  up  to  and  Including  cruiser  sizes 
could  and  would  be  under  construction  In  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  fact  that  such  construc- 
tion Is  not  taking  place  here  Is  not  only  a 
loss  to  this  great  Inland  empire  but  a  definite 
loss  to  the  Nation  and  our  safety. 

This  handicap  is  apparent  to  President 
Roosevelt.  In  his  special  message  to  our^ 
seaway  conference  at  Detroit  in  December 
he  made  plain  that  the  seaway  is  now  an 
imperative  necessity.  I  suggest  you  read  his 
message,  which  appeared  In  the  Conorxs- 
sioNAL  Record.  He  stressed  heavily  the  need 
of  the  utilization  of  the  full  potentialities 
of  the  shipbuilding  facilities  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

We  hope  you  will  find  yourself  In  agree- 
ment with  President  Roosevelt,  who  is,  after 
all,  in  a  better  position  to  Judge  defense 
needs  than  you  or  I.  This  Is  no  time  for 
sectional  alms. 

You  played  a  splendid  part  In  the  fight 
to  protect  the  Great  Lakes  In  the  Chicago 
water -diversion  fight  and  our  present  hope 
Is  that  you  might  see  fit  to  advance  the 
Interests  of  the  same  lakes  at  this  time. 

You  may  be  certain  this  great  section  sees 
eye  to  eye  vrtth  the  President  In  his  deter- 
mination to  open  the  Great  Lakes  so  we 
may  make  o\ir  full  contribution  to  the  needs 
of  our  Nation  and  to  participate  in  the  after- 
the-war  struggles  in  which  our  people  must 
not  be  artificially  handicapped. 

In  case  you  are  not  yet  Informed,  you  may 
be  Interested  to  learn  that  in  the  regional 
meeting  of  the  United  States  conference  of 
mayors  in  St.  Louis  last  week,  participated 
in  by  225  mayors  and  a  total  of  400  city 
officials,  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed  petitioning  "our  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  all  those  con- 
cerned, that  they  commence  at  once  not 
only  to  plan  but  to  promote  a  great  national 
and  adequate  system  of  waterways  and  con- 
nected roads  to  supplement  our  rail  trans- 
portation sufficient  to  meet  any  reasonable 
demand,  either  from  a  military  or  civil 
crisis." 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  you  have  a 
national  responsibility,  and  with  the  road  so 
clearly  charted  by  the  President  as  to  the 
imperative  necessity  of  the  deepened  outlet 
from  the  Great  Lakes,  we  hope  your  recon- 
sideration will  lead  you  to  take  the  course 
which  will  be  beneficial  alike  to  Buffalo  and 
the  Great  Lakes,  as  weU  as  to  the  Nation 
at  large. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Cari,  F.  Zudlxb,  Mayor. 
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A  Letter  l»  liw  OM  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRT  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  March  11.  1941 


LETTER    BY    GRETCHEN    L.    LAMBERTON 


Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following,  recently 
P"bllahed  in  the  press: 

A  LXma   TO   THE  OLD    BCXN 

According  to  the  1040  censtis  figures  Just 
released  39  percent  of  the  people  of  America 
are  between  the  ages  of  20  and  44.  19  percent 
are  between  45  and  04,  and  only  €  percent  are 
65  or  older. 

We,  the  39  percent,  ^leak  to  you,  the  6 
percent.  We  are  the  ones  who  are  giving 
up  a  year  of  our  lives  to  learn  to  kill  our 
f^ow  human  beings  under  a  conscription 
law  thought  up  by  you  old  men.  We  are  the 
ones  who  wiU  be  sent  overseas  to  be  killed 
In  the  war  which  will  ixievltably  follow  the 
pas£age  of  the  terrible  lease-lend  bill  thought 
up  by  you  old  men. 

We  want  you  to  know  what  we  believe — ^we 
the  youth  of  America.  We  believe  that  oar 
America  Is  the  youngest,  greatest,  and 
strongest  nation  on  earth.  Strong  because 
It  Is  a  young  nation  filled  with  the  deseend- 
ants  of  the  nxist  courageous  uad  energetic 
of  Europe's  stock — ^for  it  takes  courage  and 
energy  to  tear  one's  self  out  of  the  comfort- 
able old  soil  of  an  ancient  homeland  and  seek 
liberty  and  advancement  in  a  new  land.  Be- 
cause our  ancestors  fled  ancient  oppres- 
sions tn  Europe  we  have  inbred  in  us  a  fierce 
love  of  freedom  and  the  country  which  to 
us  symbolizes  freedom — the  United  States. 
We  will  always  fight  to  defend  our  America. 

We  bellevi  our  yoimg,  strong  America  has 
a  tremendous  destiny.  And  we  will  net  Insult 
America  by  believing  that  this  destiny  de- 
pends upon  the  navy  ot  any  European  nation. 
No;  we.  the  young  generation,  cannot  see 
eye  to  eye  with  yon  old  men  of  little  faith  n^o 
croak  that  "America's  freedom  Is  dependent 
on  the  British  Navy."  That  is  the  defeatist 
point  of  view. 

And  to  carry  oiit  this  hysterical  point  of 
view,  four  of  you  most  powerful  men  in  the 
Government — Secretary  of  State  HuU.  going 
on  70:  Secretary  oi  War  SUmson,  age  74;  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Knox.  67:  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Morgentliau.  well  over  60 — ate  wcH'k- 
Ing  feverishly  to  force  through  Congress  this 
vicious  lease-lend  bill,  which  will  put  into 
the  President's  willing  haxKls  the  absolute 
control  of  America,  Including  the  power  to 
fling  her  into  war. 

Among  the  aged  fire-eaters  who  shout  that 
we  must  declare  war  at  once  on  dictator  na- 
tions are  Senator  Glass,  over  80:  General 
O'Ryan.  nearing  70;  and  other  older  generals. 
Up  to  the  time  of  this  letter  no  single  person 
who  Is  anywhere  near  "war  age"  has  testified 
In  favor  of  this  bill.  Probably  none  could 
be  found. 

For  we.  the  youth  of  the  country,  are 
against  the  colossal  stupidity  of  war.  against 
making  our  America  a  dictator  nation  under 
the  complete  control  of  one  man — and  there- 
fore against  the  lease-lend  bill.  Our  Ameri- 
can Youth  Congress  has  come  out  strongly 
against  It.  Colonel  Lindbergh,  the  world 
famed,  youthful   aviation  authority  is   un- 


qualifiedly against  tt.  Our  last  Ambassador 
to  Britain,  Joseph  Kennedy,  who  has  been 
closer  to  the  scene  of  war  for  a  longir  period 
of  time  thckn  any  living  American,  is  against 
it,  as  are  most  of  the  nationally  prominent 
younger  American  Legion  men,  and  the  out- 
standing younger  Members  of  Congress. 

Tbe  latest  Gallup  poll  shows  6B  percent  of 
the  entire  American  Nation  is  dead  against 
our  entering  any  foreign  war.  To  you,  aged 
aod  defeatist  leaders  of  the  12  percent  minor- 
ity who  want  wax,  we  say  that  you  are  be- 
traying America,  the  land  of  youth,  hope, 
and  opportunity.  We  the  M  percent  who  are 
the  young  generation,  and  all  of  the  88  per- 
cent who  do  not  want  war.  must  make  you. 
our  leaders,  see  our  point  of  view.  We  each 
must  and  shall  write  to  o\ir  own  Senator  in 
Washington,  lest  we  be  again  eased  into  a 
war  that  Is  wanted  by  no  one  but  defeatists. 
Oretchkn  L.  Iambbrton. 


The  Lend-Lease  BHI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  KEE 

or  WMTT  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVSS 


Tuesday.  March  11,  1941 


LETTER  OF  MISS  GWENDOLINB  PARKER. 
OP  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Mr.  SEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  will 
have  taken,  I  hope,  final  action  upon  the 
fio-called  lease-lend  bill,  a  measure  of 
tremendous  importance  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  entire  world.  Never, 
perhaps,  in  our  country's  history  has  a 
legislative  proposal  commanded  wider 
public  interest  or  provoked  more  earnest 
debate  both  in  and  out  of  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

During  the  past  aereral  weeks  I  have 
been  greatly  impressed  with  the  interest 
in  this  public  question  shown  by  the 
youth  of  the  country,  the  boys  and  glris 
of  today  who  will  be  the  men  and  women 
of  tomorrow.  This  interest  upon  the 
part  of  the  young  people  in  matters  af- 
fecting the  public  welfare  is  oertaifily  a 
hopeful  sign  and  promises  well  for  the 
character  of  our  future  citizenship. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  from  these  young 
students  of  public  affairs.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  including  in 
the  Rkcord  a  letter  received  at  my  office 
today  from  little  Miss  Gwendoline  Parker, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  a  school  girl,  aged 
14,  who  discusses  with  every  evidence  of 
an  imderstanding  of  the  issue  involve  the 
measure  upon  which  action  will  be  con- 
cluded on  this  day.  Tliis  letter  Is  a 
cheering  example  of  the  serious  thought 
engaging  the  minds  of  our  splendid  youth. 

The  letter  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C.  March  10,  1941. 

Mt  Deab  Ma.  Ksx:  I  have  decided  to  write 
to  you  about  the  lend-lease  bill.  Here  is  my 
opinion ; 

I  believe  that  the  lend-lease  bill  should  be 
passed. 


It  has  been  sidd  ttiat  the  lend-lease  bin.  if 
passed,  would  give  President  Booeevelt  mere 
power  than  has  ever  before  been  held  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  However. 
America,  during  the  regular  run  td  events  has 
proved  herself  Incapable  of  doing  things  by 
mass  movement.  She  needs  guidance  and 
direction.  Therefore,  why  shouldn't  that 
guidance  come  from  the  person  we  elected, 
trusted,  and  put  back  into  ofltoe?  It  took 
Prime  Minister  Winston  ChurchUl  to  raise 
England  to  her  past  standards,  so  why  can't 
we  hope  that  one  person  may  do  the  ssme 
for  America?  But.  passing  the  lend-lease 
bUl  does  not.  In  my  c^lnion.  give  Mr.  Roose- 
velt any  more  power  than  he  already  has: 
f or  hs  Is  already  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armiy  and  Navy,  with  those  forces  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  under  his  power.  Passing  the 
lend-lease  bill  merely  gives  President  Roose- 
velt organized  aid  at  his  back. 

We  have  declared  ourselves  a  neutral  Na- 
tion, which  means  that  we  may  not  give 
any  aid  to  a  belligerent  country.  At  the 
present  time,  defying  this  law,  we  are  send- 
ing illegal  aid.  according  to  International 
law.  to  Britain,  and  we  are  going  to  keep  on 
sending  it  whether  this  bill  is  passed  or  not. 
so  why  keep  on  sending  aid  illegally?  Let 
us  pass  this  bill,  contradlctiog  our  neutrality, 
so  that  England  may  overcome  her  Fascist 
and  Communist  foes.  Then  probably  with 
this  support,  and  with  the  capabilities  of 
England,  America  will  be  spared  invasion  on 
her  own  shores  and  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
lives  in  her  own  land. 
Very  sincerely. 

GWXNOOLINS  FiABKOU 


WerU  Wv  VeteraH  W  Ike  UHteJ  States 
Merchaat  Marine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  mOMAS  H.  ELIOT 

or  UAaSACRTJSBTTS 
JJH  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATTVES 


Tuesday.  March  11. 1941 


LETTER  FROM   CARL   A.  MEYER  AND   AM 
EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BOSTON  POST 


Mr.  EUOT  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbooao,  I  include  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Carl  A.  Meyer,  member  of  the 
board  of  directors,  the  World  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, and  an  editorial  from  the  Boston 
Post  of  March  6. 1941.  entitled  "Merchant 
MariL   Heroes": 

WoRU)  Was  Vetebans  or  tks 
Uwrnn  SrsTn  MaacHANT  Makink. 

March  ».  1941. 
Hon.  Tbomas  H.  Buot. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DBAS  Ma.  Eliot:  The  Congress  now  has  be- 
fore it  H.  R.  3318,  introduced  by  the  Honorable 
AsTHiTR  D.  HsAiXT,  Of  Massachusetts.  When 
enac'ed  this  bill  will  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Alfalrs  to  furnish  domi- 
ciliary and  hospital  care  and  medical  treat- 
ment to  World  War  veterans  of  tbs  United 
States  merchant  marine. 

The  young  men  of  1917-18  who  enlisted 
and  served  in  the  all-important  and  vital 
service  of  the  United  States  merchant  marina 
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have  never  received  any  recognition  for  their 
rice,  which  service  ma  deemed  of  such  Im- 
portance to  our  country  that  the  Slzty-flfth 
Congress  appropriated  $6,^0.000  for  recnilt- 
Ing  and  training  men. 

While  rightfully  there  has  been  glory, 
offlclal  honor,  and  recognition  for  those  who 
served  during  that  period  In  the  Army  and 
Navy.  It  Is  regrettable  that  the  valiant  service 
rendered  by  the  men  of  the  merchant  marine, 
who  in  countless  Instances  were  engaged  in 
tiie  same  duties  as  the  men  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  has  been  permitted  to  go  without 
recognition  during  all  these  years  since  the 
cessation  of  the  hostilities  of  the  World  War. 
Seamen  of  the  merchant  marine  faced  the 
piratical  submarine  and  torpedo  not  once  but 
again  and  again,  as  a  regular  part  of  their 
duty,  and  countless  nimibers  of  them  were 
shipwrecked,  crippled,  killed,  drowned,  or 
froseen  to  death. 

'Many  of  these  veterans  of  the  wartime  mer- 
chant marine  are  without  means  for  hospital 
care  or  burial,  which  is  poor  recompense  for 
their  service,  so  vitally  important  to  our  coun- 
try in  1917-18. 

Sincerely  yours. 
Woau>  Wab  Vktceans  op  ths 

Unitsd  Statb  Mxbchant  Marimx, 
CiSL  A.  Bdxm, 

Member  of  Board  of  Directors. 


[Prom  the  Boston  Post  of  March  6.  1941] 

MXaCHAMT  MABIMZ  HPtOES 

Senator  Walsh  in  the  Senate  and  Congress- 
man HzAixT  in  the  House  have  introduced 
bills  seeldng  to  give  belated  recognition  for 
the  services  of  our  merchant  ship  crews  of 
the  first  World  War. 

When  we  entered  that  war  In  1917  and 
faced  the  tremendous  task  of  transporting 
millions  of  men  and  billions  in  supplies  and 
equipment  over  3,000  miles  ot  ocean,  our 
merchant  marine  for  foreign  service  was 
almost  extinct. 

President  Wilson  and  Secretary  of  War 
Baker  issued  calls  for  volunteers,  and  imme- 
diately thoiuands  of  adventurous  young  men, 
largely  from  New  England  and  New  York,  re- 
sponded. No  harder  or  more  hazardous  work 
was  performed  by  any  of  the  men  engaged  in 
the  regular  military  and  naval  services. 

Sailing  in  poorly  armed,  slow,  and  clTimsy 
vessels  through  the  mine  fields  and  subma- 
rine zones,  these  men  were  more  exposed  to 
danger  than  those  on  the  warships.  The  Ger- 
man submarines,  equipped  with  heavier  cal- 
iber guns,  cotild,  and  did,  stand  off  and 
batter  them  to  pieces  without  risk. 

The  record,  showing  156  merchant  vessels 
sunk  \rjf  the  enemy  as  against  19  naval  ves- 
sels, tefls  what  hazards  they  suffered. 

For  this  they  received  plenty  of  tribute, 
but  httle  else.  Rear  Admiral  Sims  said: 
"Without  the  merchantman's  skill,  courage, 
and  loyalty  the  war  could  not  have  been 
won."  The  British  Admiral  Jellico  said.  "The 
officers  and  men  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  have  foxinded.  during  the  war,  a  new 
and  glorious  tradition  in  the  teeth  of 
undreamed-of  peril." 

Now.  after  25  years  of  neglect,  these  middle- 
aged  and  elderly  veterans  of  the  merchant 
marine  are  merely  asking  for  the  hospital  and 
medical  care  accorded  the  military  veterans, 
half  of  whom — through  no  fault  of  theirs — 
never  had  to  leave  the  United  States.  Also, 
they  ask  for  the  burial  of  their  dead  and  the 
use  of  United  States  flags  to  drape  their  cas- 
kets. 

Surely,  in  view  of  the  all-important  service 
they  rendered  their  country  at  the  risk  of  life 
and  health,  these  requests  are  not  excessive. 


Doctors'  Dflemou 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHEUP  A.  TRAYNOR 

or  DHAWABX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  March  11, 1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
POST 


Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  8.  1941: 
[From  the  Washington  Post  of  March  8, 1941] 

DOCTOBS'   DILEMMA 

The  question  of  deferring  conscription  for 
professional  men  is  due  for  a  thorough  going 
over  when  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  takes  up  the  Murray  bill.  Senator 
MuRSAT  has  proposed  to  amend  the  Selective 
Service  Act  so  that  medical  and  dental  stu- 
dents, interns,  and  residents  may  be  guar- 
anteed a  chance  to  complete  their  training. 
At  present  the  resp>onsibillty  rests  entirely 
upon  the  local  selective-service  boards,  and 
that  is  where  the  national  headquarters  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  insists  it  should 
l>e.  The  trouble  is  that  local  board  members 
are  inclined  to  doubt  that  they  can  take  the 
responsibility  for  deferring  conscription  of 
any  large  groups.  In  Washington  most  board 
members  Interviewed  agreed  that  it  is  in  the 
national  Interest  for  medical  men  to  com- 
plete their  training,  but  did  not  believe  that 
local  officials  should  provide  the  deferment 
under  present  regulations.  Some  were 
strongly  in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 

The  Post  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  blan- 
ket deferments  when  Mayor  LaOuardia  asked 
Selective  Service  headquarters  to  Intercede 
for  New  York  police  and  firemen.  In  that 
and  all  other  Instances  national  officials  of 
the  draft  have  maintained  a  commendable 
impartiality.  They  rightly  fear  that  exemp- 
tions for  one  calling  would  inspire  pressvire 
on  behalf  of  many  others.  But  the  question 
of  medical  men  is  not  to  be  settled  so  simply. 
There  is  bound  to  be  a  depletion  of  doctors 
for  the  civilian  popvilatlon  through  the  use 
of  physicians  by  the  armed  forces.  According 
to  an  offlclal  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Army  employs  so  many 
more  physicians  per  person  that  for  every 
doctor  taken  into  the  service  five  or  six  civil- 
ians are  in  effect  deprived  of  medical  service. 
Already  hospitals  are  reporting  a  shortage  of 
Interns.  Arguments  for  deferment  could  be 
concluded  from  the  observation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency.  The  health  and  medi- 
cal committee  of  this  body  has  stressed  the 
importance  of  a  continuous  supply  of  new 
doctors.  The  subcommittee  on  medical  edu- 
cation, also,  believes  that  present  teaching 
facilities  will  suffice  if  students  now  regis- 
tered are  allowed  to  continue.  We  may  thus 
Infer  some  misgivings  as  to  what  would  hap- 
pen if  large  numljers  of  medical  students 
were  called  to  the  colors. 

The  Miuray  bill,  of  course,  must  stand  on 
Its  own  merits,  and  the  specific  opposition 
of  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  and  national 
Selective   Service   officials   should   be   given 


proper  weight.  Hearings  on  the  measure 
promise  the  only  good  way  to  date  of  thresh- 
ing out  a  problem  of  interest  to  the  country 
at  large.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
hoped  that  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  deter- 
mine the  attitude  of  those  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  know  the  situation,  namely,  the  local 
boards. 


Un-American  Strikes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  SAM  M.  RUSSELL 

or  TSXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  March  11.  1941 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  STATE  SENATE  OP 
TEXAS 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
these  trying  times  when  every  American 
citizen  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  to 
the  fullest  extent  and  arise  to  the  emer- 
gency of  national  defense,  and  while  the 
Government  is  drafting  the  youth  of  our 
land  to  train  as  soldiers  and  sailors  at 
the  price  of  $21  per  month,  there  are 
certain  groups,  misnamed  as  labor  unions, 
who  are  retarding  national  defense  by 
bringing  about  strikes  for  insignificant 
reasons,  and  who  are  drawing  many  times 
the  amounts  in  salary  that  the  young 
men  drafted  are  drawing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  as  important 
to  stop  dictatorship  within  our  own  bor- 
ders as  it  is  to  stop  dictators  abroad. 
With  this  idea  in  view,  and  with  the  hope 
that  this  Congress  will  soon  pass  needed 
legislation  to  outlaw  these  un-American 
strikes  that  are  so  injurious  to  our  na- 
tional defense. 

I  am  glad  to  include  herein  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  State  Senate  of  Texas, 
which  was  introduced  by  that  matchless 
Texan  and  American,  State  Senator 
John  Lee  Smith,  of  Throckmorton.  Tex.: 
Senate  Resolution  No.  48 

Whereas  the  Nation  faces  at  this  time  a 
crisis  of  the  utmost  gravity  in  preparing  itself 
for  defense  against  powerful  foreign  foes  who 
threaten  Its  freedom  as  a  people,  and  Its  pres- 
tige and  position  as  a  world  power;  and 

Whereas  in  this  great  effort  to  effect  within 
the  shortest  possible  time  adequate  and 
proper  means  of  defense,  it  Is  essential  that 
unity  of  purpose  and  harmony  of  action  and 
enterprise  prevail  among  all  our  people,  to 
the  end  that  no  discord  and  dissension  shall 
disturb  us;  and 

Whereas  in  modern  war  it  Is  imperative 
that  our  industries  operate  smoothly  and 
without  interruption  in  the  production  of  the 
Implements  of  defense,  and  that  any  such 
interruption  Imperils  our  safety  and  gives 
hope  and  comfort  to  the  common  enemy; 
and 

Whereas  we  have  In  training  now,  more 
than  1,000,000  young  men,  thousands  of 
whom  have  been  drafted  to  such  service,  and 
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who  are  dependent  upon  the  speed  ot  oar 
indurtrlee  for  equipment  and  material  to 
properly  fvmctlon  as  an  army  of  defense;  and 

Wbere«e  there  are  grave  tendencies  on  the 
part  of  certain  labor  groups  and  certain  em- 
ployer groups  to  bicker  and  engage  In  coi»- 
trovemies,  which  have  resulted  in  many  strikes 
and  which  threaten  many  others,  creating 
confusion  in  the  defense  industries  and  caus- 
ing delay  In  production  of  war  material  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  safety  of  the  Na- 
tion is  imperiled,  and  to  the  further  extent 
that  the  whole  national-defense  program  is 
endangered:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Texas  that  labor  controversies 
and  strikes  arising  therefrom  In  any  war  In- 
dustry or  transportation  system  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  our  enemies,  and  wittingly  or  un- 
wittingly, hinder  our  own  country  in  Its  ef- 
fort to  prepare  itself  against  threatened  at- 
tack; and  be  it  ftnther 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  tiie  State  of 
Texas  respectfully  memorialize  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  de- 
signed to  substitute  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion as  a  mandatory  means  of  settling  labor 
disputes  in  lieu  of  strikes  and  lock-outs  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  present  emergency,  to 
the  end  that  hindrance  and  delay  In  the 
production  of  the  materials  necessary  to  our 
defense  may  be  avoided,  In  harmony  with 
the  suggeetlon  of  Mr.  Knudsen.  ^airman  of 
the  Oommfttee  on  National  Defense,  and  that 
sTKSh  legislation  provide  for  the  preservation 
of  any  rlg^t  which  either  employee  or  em- 
ployer may  aseert  in  all  controversies  con- 
cerning wages,  hours,  or  any  other  matters 
of  difference. 


Y^ur  FutuK  Is  in  the  Air 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WIST  VIBCIMU 
n?  TBE  HOUSE  OP  PEPRESENTA11VE8 


Tuesday,  March  11. 1941 


ffTATBUENT  BT  C.  B.  SMITH 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday evening,  in  reading  the  Washing- 
ton (D.  C.)  Star,  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  a  full-page  advertisement  en- 
titled "Your  Future  Is  in  the  Air,"  which 
was  signed  by  C.  R.  Smith,  president  of 
American  Airlines,  Inc. 

This  advertisement  carried  a  challeng- 
ing message  and  might  well  have  been 
the  subject  matter  of  editorial  comment. 
Believing  Its  content  to  be  highly  valu- 
able I  herewith  include  the  words  in  full: 

Tous  rvruRs  jb  in  thx  air 

Why  is  it  BO  difficult  to  tmderstand  what's 
happening  to  this  world?  Aviation  is  one 
reaaon.  and  a  major  one.  The  speed  and 
radius  of  modern  airplanes  make  war  one 
of  movement.  Resxilts  are  obtained  in  min- 
utes that  formerly  reqtilred  maatlia.  Dla- 
tanoes  have  forever  lost  their  old  meaning, 
their  old  barriers,  and  their  old  protections — 
because  the  speed  of  aiiplanea  is  tfirinklng 
the  slae  of  the  world. 

You  are  convlnoed  that  onir  Govemment, 
our  Army  and  Navy,  must  think  In  terma  of 
the  air:  you  demand  an  adequate  air  U 


second  to  none.  But.  you  may  eay  that  you 
are  not  a  soldier,  and  tttat  there  is  no  place 
Is  your  life,  or  in  your  plans,  fer  utilteatloB 

of  aviation. 

New  methods  of  expedited  tnuMpcrtatkm 
have  always  altered  the  pattern  ct  out  lives — 
have  always  forced  in  to  tbhok  in  their  new 
terms;  have  always  required  ua  to  diange 
our  methods  to  their  accelerated  tempo. 

T)iere  were  times  when  communities  were 
far  apart,  not  only  In  miles,  but  In  travel 
time.  Relative  isolation  was  then  the  order 
of  the  day,  not  the  exception. 

The  rtesmboet,  the  railroad,  tbt  automo- 
bile, and  the  radio  aU  contributed  to  the 
removal  of  the  handicaps  of  distance.  Today 
tn  our  entire  Nation  of  190.000.000  people, 
not  one  commxmtty  1e  Isolated.  Barpcdlted 
transportation  and  communication  brought 
about  a  transition  from  local  to  national 
markets  and  nwthods. 

History  is  repeating  itself.  Air  tranaporta- 
tlon  Is  hastening  that  transition.  The  world 
la  becosatng  a  ccanmunlty  of  netghlDora. 

We  are  living  tn  an  era  In  which  aviation 
Is  the  architect  of  a  changing  world.  The 
potentialities  of  aviation  and  the  cflecU  of 
air  transportation  do  affect  you.  whether  you 
live  in  Detroit  or  Dakar,  in  Memphis  or  Mont- 
real, tn  Los  Angeles  or  London.  Hie  potency 
of  the  airplane  in  war  of  today  is  only  a  i»^- 
tide  to  its  peacetime  poesibilitiee. 

What  was  done  about  the  automobile? 
People  used  It  and  in  that  way  saw  its  possl- 
bilitles. 

Do  you  use  electricity  in  yoxu  lx>me?  When 
Michael  ftraday  ftrst  demonstrated  electricity 
to  Gladstone  the  Briti^  Prime  Minister  re- 
marked, nfes,  but  what  earthly  good  is  It?" 

The  inventor  only  makes  improvements 
avaUable — you  make  them  advanti^eoue.  In- 
creasing thousands  of  men  and  women  are 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  utility  of  air 
transporution  by  vising  it.  The  more  they 
travel  by  air.  the  more  its  advantages  unfold. 
They  are  discovering  marry  new  ways  to  make 
It  benefit  them.  We  invite  yon  to  Include 
air  travel  among  your  personal  experiences. 
Plnd  out  for  yourself  if  you  are  missing 
something.  Bee  how  it  aids  you  better  to 
understand  what's  happening  to  the  world. 
View  the  earth  from  this  new  perspective. 
Learn  how  it  stimulates  your  vision,  your 
Imagination,  and  your  effectiveness. 

You  do  not  have  to  span  the  Atlantic  to 
find  out  about  air  transportation.  Day  and 
night,  on  regtilar  schedules,  the  air  lines  of 
the  United  States  are  making  neighbors  of 
distant  cities. 

The  great  asset  of  this  Nation  Is  the  win  of 
Its  citizens  to  progress — to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times.  Only  you  can  determine  the  value  of 
air  transportation  to  yourself,  to  your  com- 
munity, and  to  your  country. 


SiiA'af c  in  VirgiBia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LEE  E.  GETER 

OP  CALXPQBKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  BB'REaSNTATIVBS 


TuesdiOM.  March  11, 19U 


ABnCLE  FBOM  THE  RICHMOND  TIMES- 
DISPATCH  WRITTEN  BY  HON.  UOB  X. 
GEYER.  OF  CALIFORNIA 


lfr.GEYERafCalifanil&.  Mr.Bpealnr* 
under  leave  to  extend  nqr  rcmaxta,  I  wWi 


to  insert  in  the  CoHOitissTcmAL  Rscon  an 
article  written  by  me  which  appeared  In 
the  RichmozKi  Ttmes-Dlspatcb  on  De- 
oeaiber  1.  IMO. 
Tbe  artiele  follows: 

[Riuu  Qte  Hi^mond  Ttmes-Dlspatch  0t 
December  1,  IMD) 

CoNGBxasMAN  Grm  Pouts  Oot  Fallacob  Ijr 

VIBGINU'S   POU^TAX 


(By  Lxx  X.  Qxxia,  Congressman  from 
California) 

For  about  fotir-flfths  of  the  people  who 
live  In  VUgtnla.  Novembo'  S  waa  Just  an- 
other legal  holiday.  The  banks,  the  poet 
offices,  and.  for  the  80  percent,  the  polls  too 
were  closed.  There  was  no  election,  no  de- 
mocracy for  them  because  they  had  no  choice 
in  choosing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  the  men  wtM  should  rcpreeent  them 
In  Cong7"ese. 

They  dhSnt  stay  at  home  because  the 
weather  was  bad  or  because  they  were  dis- 
interested in  the  Issues  of  the  election.  Tlr- 
glnians.  whose  foretstbers  straggled  to  es- 
tablish aemoeiacy  tn  America,  cherish  the 
right  of  self-government  no  less  than  do 
their  neighbors  hi  West  Virginia,  where  04 
percent  of  the  adults  are  ellglMe  to  vote,  and 
the  average  VlrgiBlan  is  certainly  net  un- 
like his  southern  brother  In  North  Carolina 
where  57  percent  of  the  atfults  msy  vote. 
Lut  in  Vinsinia.  out  of  an  adult  population 
of  l,688j000,  only  Sde,000  peof^  were  able 
to  go  to  the  polls  on  November  ft,  less  ttian 
one-fifth  of  ^^rglnla's  ctttaeBS. 

Most  of  the  1.900.000  stayed  away  from  the 
pc^ls,  and  tbe  evidence  Is  coaehistve,  because 
there  was  an  admission  fee.  T%e  price  for 
a  vote  was  a  doUar  and  a  half,  and  you  had 
to  reeerve  your  ballot  S  months  before  the 
election.  In  addition.  If  you  had  not  paid  a 
dollar  and  a  half  for  ea^  of  S  years  prevlaus. 
your  vote  would  oost  you  fl.Ol,  «h>I«ss  you 
live  In  one  of  Vlrginis's  bargain  eomrtlea 
where  you  could  buy  your  rigtet  to  elect  can- 
didates to  public  oAce  for  an  e^rsn  96. 

naocHCE  c,AU.in  coircxiiaivs 

1  say  that  the  evidence  is  eocelusHe  that 
the  p^  tax  keeps  people  trona  voting,  and 
my  statement  is  based  on  three  flaetars,  tha 
election  totals  of  the  poll-tax  States  con- 
trasted with  those  of  the  nonpoll-taz  Statea. 
the  results  of  study  by  many  southerners 
and,  most  significantly .  the  annonneed  pur- 
poses of  the  poll  tax  by  the  men  who  wrote 
it  into  law. 

The  history  ot  Vhrgtnla  to  the  history  of  Che 
struggle  for  suffrage.  Tears  before  the  Ccdo- 
nles  had  declared  their  independence  from 
England  the  colonists  fought  for  a  broaden- 
ing of  the  controls  of  government.  One  of 
the  preludes  to  the  American  Revolution  was 
the  struggle  led  by  Nathaniel  Bacon  against 
Lord  Berkeley,  who  denied  suffrage  to  anyone 
who  was  not  a  property  owner.  Every  one  of 
Virginia's  Revolutionary  leaders  tn  subse- 
quent years  casspaifned  to  widen  tbe  par- 
ticipation of  the  mass  at  pec^le  In  govmi- 
ment.  In  1776  George  Mason's  memorable 
BlU  of  Rights  stoted  for  the  first  time  that 
*UI  power  Is  vested  In,  and  oonseqtiently  de- 
rived from,  the  people"  and  that  "a  majority 
of  the  eomimmlty  hath  an  indobitaWe,  In- 
alienable,  and  IzMlefeatfble  right  to  refonn, 
alter,  or  atiolish"  any  government  wM^  does 
not  promote  happiness  or  safety. 

In  tbe  years  following  the  Revolution,  Tir- 
finia'k  fbremost  statesmen  strove  to  ertend 
soirage  among  all  the  people.  Jefferson 
eapeclaOy  oppeasd  tbe  eleetersi  provisions 
wliicli  restricted  voting  to  ttie  owners  of  real 
aetata,  and  in  very  strong  teraas  he  een- 
demned  ttmHatlMM  on  the  rigkt  to  vote,  te 
kfis  IVotss  OB  Vlrgtela,  Jeitorson  wrote  ttiat 
"The  infioenee  over  govemsnent  mart  be 
itMwed  by  all  Mbe  people.  If  erery  Individual 
wbleb  oooaposss  tlielr  maaa  partielpatea  ef 
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tbe  ultimate  authority,  tbe  government  will 
be  aafe.  •  •  •  The  Government  of  Great 
Britain  haa  been  corrupted  because  but  1 
man  In  10  has  a  right  to  vote  for  members 
of  Parliament.  •  •  •  It  has  been  thought 
that  corruption  is  restrained  by  confining 
the  right  of  suffrage  to  a  few  of  the  wealthier 
of  the  people:  but  It  woxild  be  more  effectu- 
ally restrained  by  an  extension  of  that  right 
to  such  numbers  as  would  bid  defiance  to 
the  means  of  corruption." 

AIMXO  AT  NSGIO  TOTS 

Xt  was  not  until  1861,  however,  that  Vir- 
ginia finally  extended  the  right  of  suffrage 
to  all  of  its  white  male  adulU.  Twenty-five 
years  later,  dtulng  the  period  of  the  recon- 
struction. Virginia  imposed  the  poll  tax  as  a 
requisite  for  voting.  Its  pwpose,  it  was  said, 
was  to  take  the  franchise  away  from  the 
Negro.  "The  scheme."  one  historian  notes. 
"did  not  work  well.  It  gave  an  opportunity 
for  fraud.  Candidates  wo\ild  frequently  buy 
votes  by  paying  the  taxes."  In  1882  the  tax 
was  repealed  by  the  votes  of  both  Democrats 
and  Readjiisters,  who  agreed  with  Governor 
Cameron  that  the  poll  tax  had  "opened  the 
floodgates  of  corruption." 

During  the  next  30  years  Democrats  from' 
•astern  Virginia  waged  a  continuous  cam- 
paign to  restrict  suffrage.  But  imtil  1001  each 
effort  met  with  falliire.  Three  times  a  reso- 
lution was  Introduced  in  the  general  assem- 
bly to  amend  the  suffrage  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, but  each  time  It  failed  to  pass.  In 
1896  the  general  aaaembly  passed  a  resolution 
to  call  a  constitutional  convention  whose 
main  order  of  bxislness  was  to  be  changing 
the  suffrage  requirements.  But  a  year  later 
a  vote  of  the  people  defeated  the  call  by  more 
than  a  a-to-1  majority,  83,000  to  38.000. 

The  opposition  to  a  change  in  suffrage  laws 
was  not  based  on  a  desire  to  keep  the 
Negroes  in  power,  for  after  1891  there  were 
DO  Negroes  in  public  office  In  Virginia,  but 
It  was  because  the  Populist-Democrats  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  and  the  Repub- 
licans feared  that  the  movement  to  restrict 
suffrage  would  disfranchise  the  mass  of 
poverty-stricken  white  farmers.  Recall  that 
this  was  the  period  of  the  debates  over  silver 
and  gold,  when  the  price  of  tobacco  for  Vir- 
ginia southside  farmers  had  collapsed,  and 
the  Populist  movement  In  Virginia  had  at- 
tained tremendoiis  Influence  as  an  independ- 
ent force  and  within  a  certain  wing  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

BASS  ICAJOStTT  BSCOBOID 

Not  until  the  Democratic  Party,  meeting  at 
the  Norfolk  convention  in  1900.  had  p^ged 
that  no  white  person  would  be  disfranchised 
and  that  the  new  constitution  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  "vote  of  the  people  for  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection,"  did  a  majority  of  the 
Toters  favor  calling  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion, using  ballots,  in  the  words  of  Hal  Flood. 
Its  proponent,  which  were  not  unfair,  "but 
■imply  gave  the  advantage  to  those  who 
favored  calling  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion." Even  then,  as  Robert  W.  Blair,  a  dele- 
gate to  the  convention,  declared,  there  was 
no  'great  popular  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
white  people  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion." Out  of  447.000  potential  voters,  more 
than  300.000  people  did  not  vote,  and  for 
those  who  did.  the  vote  was  77.000  to  60,000. 
a  majority  of  barely  17.000  people. 

Mr  Blair.  In  a  speech  during  the  conven- 
tion, analyzed  the  votes  in  detail,  and  he 
showed  that  "a  majority  of  the  white  counties 
were  not  In  favor  of  the  convention  at  all. 
•  •  •  (The  77.000  votes)  for  the  convention 
came  by  manipulating  the  Negro  vote  In 
eastern  Virginia.  •  •  •  thereby  making 
the  Negro  vote  call  a  constitutional  con- 
vention the  avowed  purpose  of  which  was  to 
deprive  him  of  his  right  of  siiffrage." 

The  convention,  with  its  mandate  thus 
tstabUshed.  met  in  Richmond  in  1901.  its  pri- 


mary purpose,  repeated  throughout  Its  ses- 
sions, to  bar  the  Negro  from  voting.  The 
debate  hinged  entirely  on  the  methods  of 
accomplishing  the  objective.  A.  P.  Thom 
stated  the  piirpose  qvilte  succinctly: 

"Inasmuch  as  we  stand  here  face  to  face 
with  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  when  what  we 
want  to  do  is  to  write  the  one  word  'white' 
In  the  [Virginia]  Constitution,  and  when  we 
are  prevented  from  doing  that  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  it  must  be  real- 
ized by  everyone  that  what  we  do  in  this 
direction  must  •  •  •  be  simply  the  best 
thing  that  we  can  do  vmder  adverse  con- 
ditions." 

Despite  the  pledge  which  had  been  made  by 
the  Democratic  Party  most  of  the  delegates  to 
the  convention  realized  that  any  scheme  to 
disfranchise  Negroes  would  affect  large  nvim- 
bers  of  white  voters,  and  many  of  the  dele- 
gates were  strongly  in  favor  of  taking  the  right 
to  vote  away  from  the  poorer  whites.  Richard 
McDwaine  spoke  for  that  group.  He  proposed 
both  a  poU  tax  and  a  property  requirement 
as  requisites  for  suffrage.  "There  is  a  mass 
of  vicious  and  Incapable  whites"  he  said  In 
one  address,  "which  must  be  debarred  from 
suffrage  before  it  will  be  possible  for  a  better 
state  of  things  to  exist."  If  necessary,  he 
thought  that  even  larger  numbers  of  whites 
should  be  disfranchised.  "The  chief  objec- 
tion that  I've  heard  to  this  scheme  of  suffrage 
Is  that  along  with  many  stupid  and  vicious 
whites  some  worthy  and  good  citizens  will 
be  disfranchised.  And  this  is  doubtless  true; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  one 
of  the  Incidents  of  organized  society,  and  that 
no  citizen  has  the  right  to  complain  of  such 
abridgment  or  to  regard  it  as  a  hardship  when 
it  Is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  body 
politic." 

POIX  TAX  A  XXQCnZMKNT 

The  convention  did  not  accept  all  of  Mr. 
McBwaine's  recommendations.  In  the  Dan- 
iels plan,  which  was  adopted,  the  property 
qualification  was  to  be  imposed  only  for  local 
elections  if  the  locality,  through  Its  members 
In  the  general  assembly,  requested  it.  But 
the  poll  tax  was  made  a  requirement  for  vot- 
ing despite  the  fact,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Thom. 
"that  the  requirement  of  a  poll-tax  prerequi- 
site will  be  at  best  •  •  •  a  hardship 
upon  the  white  race." 

Then,  after  the  convention  had  adopted  a 
scheme  which  it  knew  would  disfranchise 
whites  as  well  as  Negroes,  the  convention 
proclaimed  the  constitution,  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  act  under  which  it  was  assem- 
bled, by  a  vote  of  47  to  38.  without  submit- 
ting It  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  Moreover,  the 
convention  required  every  official  and  judge 
in  the  State  to  take  an  oath  to  uphold  the 
constitution  which  It  had  proclaimed.  Oth- 
erwise their  ofBces  were  declared  vacant. 
Thus.  Virginia  today  haa  a  constitution  which 
by  law  and  by  the  pledge  of  the  party  of  the 
majority  of  delegates  to  the  convention 
should  have  been  adopted  by  a  referendum 
of  all  the  voters  under  the  old  constitution, 
but  was  adopted  Instead  by  a  vote  of  47  men. 

That  the  poll  tax,  together  with  the  regis- 
tration requirements  Imposed  under  the  new 
constitution,  did  reduce  the  suffrage  Is  shown 
very  clearly  in  the  nximber  of  people  who 
voted  before  and  after  the  convention.  In 
1900,  1  out  of  7  people  in  Virginia  voted. 
In  1904.  the  number  was  1  out  of  14.  The 
electorate  was  reduced  by  50  percent,  while 
Negroes  made  up  barely  one-third  of  the 
popiilatlon.  If  we  grant  that  every  one  of 
the  Negroes  voted,  which  Is  by  no  means  the 
case,  it  is  appare-  t  that  the  action  of  the 
convention  effectively  reduced  the  number 
of  white  voters. 

Prof.  Julius  Prufer.  of  Roanoke  College, 
has  analyzed  the  causes  of  nonvoting  in  Vir- 
ginia between  1925  and  1937,  and  his  study 
shows   that   out   of   nearly   5,000   Virginians 


roughly  65  percent  did  not  vote,  directly 
and  indirectly,  because  of  the  poll-tax  re- 
quirement. And  It  is  the  reduced  electorate 
which  Is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  not  one 
Member  of  the  Virginia  delegation  in  Con- 
gress, the  9  Congressmen  and  the  1  Senator, 
had  any  opposition  in  the  1940  primaries. 
Thus  the  Members  in  Congress  from  the 
poll-tax  States  can.  by  and  large,  escape  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  of  their  States  for 
their  acts  in  Congress. 

MAN  OE  THE  JACKASS? 

The  election  figiires  are  Just  as  telling  when 
the  nimiber  of  voters  in  the  non-poll-tax 
States  is  contrasted  with  the  number  in  the 
poll-tax  States.  The  percentage  of  eligible 
voters  for  the  States  with  the  tax  require- 
ment ranges  from  21  percent  in  Alabama  to 
39  percent  In  Texas,  while  for  the  States  lack- 
ing the  tax  as  a  requirement,  it  ranges  from 
57  percent  in  North  Carolina,  which  has  other 
restrictions,  to  99.5  percent  in  California. 
Clearly  the  difference  in  the  nimiber  of  voters 
is  due  primarily  to  the  poll-tax  requirement. 

Maury  Maverick  tells  of  an  argument  Tom 
Paine  used  against  the  property  qualification, 
which  might  very  well  be  applied  to  the  poll- 
tax  requirement.  "You  require  that  a  man 
shall  have  $60  worth  of  property  or  he  shall 
not  vote."  Paine  is  said  to  have  told  a  regis- 
trar. "Very  well.  Here  Is  a  man  today  who 
owns  a  Jackass  anJ  the  jackass  is  worth  960. 
Today  this  man  is  a  voter  and  he  goes  to  the 
polls  with  his  jackass  and  deposits  bis  vote. 
Tomorrow  the  jackass  dies.  The  next  day  the 
man  comes  to  vote  without  his  Jackass  and 
he  cannot  vote  at  all.  Now  tell  me — which 
was  the  voter,  the  man  or  the  jackass?"  To- 
day Maury  Maverick  asks,  along  with  large 
numbers  of  Southerners,  which  is  the  voter 
in  the  poll-tax  States,  the  man  or  the  dollar 
and  a  half  7 

It  is  to  make  the  man  the  voter  that  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  to  prohibit  the 
requirement  of  a  poll  tax  in  Federal  elections. 
The  problem  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
elections  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  la  a  na- 
tional problem.  My  bill  will  remove  one  of 
the  avenues  of  corrupting  Federal  elections 
and  will  destroy  the  dollar  as  the  criterion 
of  man's  ability  to  govern  himself. 

R.  K.    1034 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  act  entitled 
'An  act  to  prevent  pernicious  political  activi- 
ties' be,  and  is  hereby,  amended  by  the  Inser- 
tion after  section  1,  and  before  section  2,  of 
the  following  sections: 

"  '8sc.  lA.  The  requirements  in  many 
places  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  that  a  poll  tax  be  paid  as  a  prerequi- 
site for  voting  at  elections  for  the  office  of 
President.  Vice  President.  Presidential  elec- 
tor. Member  of  the  Senate,  and  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  resulted  in 
pernicious  political  activities  in  that  fre- 
quently such  taxes  are  paid  for  the  voters  by 
other  persons  as  an  inducement  for  voting  for 
certain  candidates.  Experience  proves  that 
existing  legislation  prohibiting  the  making 
of  expenditures  to  any  person  to  Induce  per- 
sons to  vote  for  certain  candidates  has  failed 
to  prevent  this  practice.  It  is  therefore  nec- 
essary, in  order  to  insure  the  honesty  of  such 
elections,  that  the  Congress  forbid  the  re- 
quirement that  poll  taxes  be  paid  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  voting  at  such  elections. 

"  'Sec  IB.  It  is  luilawful  for  any  person, 
whether  or  not  acting  under  the  authority  of 
the  laws  of  a  State  or  a  subdivision  thereof,  to 
require  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prere- 
quisite for  voting  or  registering  to  vote,  at 
any  election  for  a  President  or  Vice  President 
or  Presidential  elector  or  Senator  or  Member 
of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States.' " 
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Faint  Praise  for  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

or  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  11, 1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  BUFFALO  EVENING 

NEWS 


Mr.  BETTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league from  the  State  of  New  York  [Mr. 
CuuoN]  seems  still  to  be  wandering  in 
the  depths  of  confusion  and  misinforma- 
tion concerning  the  so-called  benefits  of 
the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project.  His  views  are  narrowed  to 
his  own  particular  part  of  the  woods,  and 
he  "can't  see  the  trees  for  the  forest." 
The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  Is  a  na- 
tional proposition,  not  one  which  should 
be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
questionable  margin  of  saving  by  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  population  of  one 
comer  of  one  State  in  the  Union. 

It  is  true  that  the  taxpayers  of  New 
York  State  will  pay  the  greatest  amount 
of  the  bill  for  the  construction  of  this  un- 
necessary, unwarranted  seaway,  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  every  State  in  the 
Union  will  be  called  upon  to  contribute  its 
share,  and  a  vast  majority  of  the  taxpay- 
ers live  in  regions  which  could  not  be  ben- 
efited by  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  even  if 
claims  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  CuLKiN]  and  his  cohorts  were  true. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr, 
Culkin]  refers  to  the  second  of  a  series 
of  a  survey  now  being  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  The  report  is  a  further  investi- 
gation of  the  so-called  economics  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  scheme.  This  investigation 
in  itself  is  an  affront  to  the  pocketbooks 
of  the  American  taxpayers.  In  their  first 
release  of  these  reports,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  admits  that — 

In  the  course  of  the  past  45  years  several 
commissions  were  established  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  study  and  report  upon 
the  feasibility  of  constructing  a  canal  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Why,  then,  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  go 
to  the  additional  expense  of  another  pro- 
longed survey  of  the  situation? 

In  1934  the  climax  of  these  reports  and 
investigations  was  reached  when  the 
United  States  Senate  refused  to  ratify  a 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  permitting  the  construction  of 
a  seaway  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The 
Senate  by  that  act  conclusively  demon- 
strated the  belief  of  the  people  of  this 
country  that  such  an  expense  and  trans- 
portation media  were  not  necessary. 
Since  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
CuLKiN]  has  pointedly  referred  to  the 
well-meaning,  clear-thinking  citizens  who 
"^pose  the  proposition  as  the  Ananias 
Club,  it  occurs  to  me  that  his  followers 
who  have  insisted  upon  this  enormous 


expenditure  by  this  country  and  Canada 
might  be  called  the  die-hards. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Culkin]  claims  that  the  opponents  of 
this  St.  Lawrence  construction  program 
are  "financed  by  millions  of  dollars"  but 
he  makes  not  the  slightest  reference  to 
the  millions  of  dollars  which  the  United 
States  Government  has  set  aside  for  these 
various  reports,  hoping  to  solidify  their 
stand  on  the  merits  of  their  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  proposal.  He  glibly  passes  over 
the  point  that  the  funds  to  pay  for  the 
expense  of  these  investigations  come  from 
the  taxpayers  and  farmers,  who,  in  turn, 
are  the  very  people  who  would  be  the 
losers  through  the  construction  of  such 
a  seaway. 

After  all  of  the  investigation  and 
studies  which  the  Government  has  in  the 
past  made  and  caused  to  be  made — it 
would  seem  that  these  proponents  would 
find  it  unnecessary  to  spend  any  more  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  for  further  reports 
such  as  is  now  being  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  We  need  all  of 
our  funds  for  defense  purposes,  and  this 
seaway  scheme,  by  no  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination, can  be  called  a  defense  meas- 
ure. The  transfer  of  money  and  men 
from  defense  works  to  such  a  fly-by- 
night  proposal  is  not  to  be  permitted  In 
these  extenuating  times. 

At  a  recent  hearing  on  the  subject  be- 
fore the  New  York  Port  Authority  in 
New  York  City,  Mr.  N.  R.  Danielian, 
director  of  the  St.  Lawrence  survey,  was 
the  sole  supporter  of  this  project,  his 
argument  being  confined  to  the  point 
that  no  decision  be  made  by  the  New 
York  Port  Authority  imtil  after  it  had 
received  all  of  the  reports  which  his 
groups  were  preparing  in  this  survey.  As 
director  of  the  survey,  it  seems  that  he 
should  have  been  prepared  to  offer  some 
forceful  arguments  in  behalf  of  the 
project. 

In  view  of  the  flimsiness  of  the  "de- 
fense measure"  argument,  and  the  fact 
that  most  taxpayers  in  the  United  States 
are  wakened  to  the  fallacies  of  the  pro- 
posal, and  through  bitter  experience  re- 
fuse to  believe  in  the  reported  savings  to 
them  through  this  construction,  it  is  un- 
fair to  the  intelligence  of  the  American 
people  to  have  this  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project  again  and  again  thrust 
at  them  by  the  Government  which  these 
already-burdened  taxpayers  are  strug- 
gling to  support. 

The  following  is  an  editorial  from  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News: 

[From  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of  March  8. 
1041] 

FAINT  PRATSX  POR  SEAWAT 

In  anticipation  of  the  early  introdiiction  of 
a  joint  rescdutlon  in  Congress  to  commit  the 
United  States  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  presented  a  report  endorsing  the  enter- 
prise; but  strangely  the  report  is  not  alto- 
gether positive.  "Thovigh  by  no  means  as 
imenctunbered  as  shipping  on  the  high  seas," 
it  says,  "yet  the  conditions  of  navigation  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  are  not  so  dilBciilt  or  haz- 
ardous as  to  make  extensive  utilization  im- 
possible." 

Proponents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
have  Insisted  that  navigation  on  cuch  a 


way  presented  no  difficulties  or  hazards  be- 
yond those  encountered  on  the  high  seas. 
Moreover,  they  have  insisted  that  the  annual 
traffic  on  the  seaway  would  amount  to  more 
than  30,000.000  tons.  But  here  is  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  talking  in  terms  of  a 
possible  "extensive  utilleation"  of  the  water- 
way and  of  the  navigation  season  being  "not 
so  short  as  to  make  the  St.  Lavtrence  route 
unattractive  to  shippings  lines."  This  pert 
of  the  report  m\ist  be  disquieting  to  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  seaway  who  have  talked  about 
the  dead  certainty  of  things. 

Taking  its  cue  from  the  administration, 
the  Department  of  Conunerce  dwells  upon 
the  possibility  of  developing  yards  on  the 
Great  Lakes  for  the  construction  of  deep-sea 
ships,  and.  incidentally,  remarks  that  "all 
classes  of  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines 
can  easUy  navigate  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
in  ample  safety."  But  would  the  Navy  De- 
partment think  of  running  such  craft  into 
the  Great  Lakes  in  time  of  war?  Hardly. 
For  It  would  be  a  not  difficult  matter  for 
saboteurs  or  enemy  aircraft  bombers  to  bottle 
them  there  by  destroying  a  lock  or  a  dam. 
This  Is  one  of  those  pretty  New  Deal  conceits 
that  may  be  labeled  harebrained. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  follows  New 
Deal  precedent  when  It  represents  that  the 
"total  cost"  of  the  St.  Lawrence  scheme  to 
the  United  States  would  be  •270,000.000.  "Of 
this  huge  sum,"  It  says,  "t90.000.000  is  to  be 
assumed  by  New  York  State  for  the  power 
project."  But  this  does  not  take  Into  account 
the  cost  of  deepening  Great  Lakes  harbors 
and  channels.  Senator  Robeht  P  Wagner  has 
said  that  "it  wotild  cost  at  least  $25,000,000 
for  each  of  the  Important  lake  ports  to  estab- 
lish the  prerequlslties  to  the  proper  use  of  the 
waterway."  The  coat  of  the  project  to  the 
United  States  might  run  to  $1,000,000,000 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Panama 
Canal  cost  $375,000,000.  Instead  of  the  esti- 
mated $160,000,000;  the  Welland  Canal.  $114.- 
000.000.  instead  of  $40,000,000. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  la  not  designed  to 
provide  transportation  where  none  exists.  It 
would  provide  water  transport  in  competition 
with  the  railroads  and  other  carriers. 
Though  it  were  to  realize  only  in  small  part 
the  expectations  of  its  proponent*,  it  would 
seriously  injure  the  railroads  and  would  jeop- 
ardize the  Jobs  of  thousands  of  workers.  The 
raUway  unions  have  declared  against  the  proj- 
ect. So  have  the  unions  of  coal  miners,  for 
they  realize  that  Welsh  coal  would  be  brought 
in  direct  competition  with  the  product  of  the 
mines  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  States.  The 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O.  are  against  the  sea- 
way; also  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers and  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Most  of  the  goods  that  would 
come  in  from  abroad  over  the  seaway  prob- 
ably wo\Ud  be  products  of  enslaved  peoples: 
and  these  goods  would  be  in  competition  with 
American  products. 

The  weight  of  argument  against  the  8t 
Lawrence  seaway  project  is,  from  the  Amer- 
ican standpoint  at  least,  overwhelming.  As 
to  St.  Lawrence  power  development,  that  is 
another  matter.  It  must  t>e  recognized  that 
eventually  the  power  (wtential  of  the  river 
will  be  developed  electrically  to  supply  indus- 
trial needs  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
"Tils  enterprise  presents  no  difficulties  and 
gives  rise  to  no  questions  regarding  economi- 
cal jiistiflcation.  The  only  question  is 
whether  this  is  the  right  time  to  enter  upon 
it — whether  the  need  of  more  power  now  is 
so  pressing  as  to  warrant  the  diversion  from 
national  defense  of  the  skilled  forces  that  it 
would  require.  In  any  case.  It  is  clear  that 
power  development  should  be  dissociated 
from  seaway  construction.  This  is  the  pro- 
cedure advocated  by  Senator  WacKxm  when 
the  St.  Lawrence  Treaty  of  1932  was  under 
consideration;  and  every  consideration  urges 
It. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  M*aaA<.HUB*ri» 
IN  THK  HOU8K  OF  REPRE8ENTATTVSB 


Tuesday.  March  11, 1941 


TKUQRAM  FROM  HON.  ElIANUZL  CKLLEB. 
OF  NSW  YORK 


1ST.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcobo,  I  Include  the  following  telegram: 

N«w  Ton:,  N.  Y..  March  11. 1941. 
Hon.  John  McCosmack, 

HouM  of  RepTMentatives, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Would  appreciate  U  possible  that  you  an- 
nounce In  the  House  this  afternoon  on  lend- 
lease  bill  roU  call  that  I  am  111  and  unable 
to  be  present  but  if  present  would  vote  "aye." 
Congressman  Emamuel  Cxlleb. 


Plywood  and  Forest  Products  Used  in 
National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

or  WASHINCTON 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  March  11. 1941 


ARUCLB  by  ALFRED  FRIENDLY 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Sp^iker,  I  have  recently  referred  to  the 
Increased  use  of  forest  products,  particu- 
larly plywood,  in  connection  with  the  na- 
tional defense  program.  I  have  stressed 
the  importance  of  the  research  activities 
of  ttie  Forest  Products  Laboratory  in  de- 
vel^ing  new  defense  materials  from 
pljmrood.  cellulose,  and  forest  products. 
I  again  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  ad- 
visability of  allocating  at  least  $1,000,000 
of  national-defense  funds  to  the  essen- 
tial work  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  at  Madison.  Wis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  a  very 
informative  and  interesting  article  en- 
titled "United  States  Draws  New  Prod- 
ucts Prom  Forests."  by  Mr,  Alfred 
Friendly,  which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post.  March  9,  1941.  reading 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet  of  March  9,  1941] 
Unrid  States  Dbaws  New  Pboducts  Fsom 

FOSXSTS 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 
Take  a  look  at  a  new  defense  material. 
It  can  have  surface  hardness  like  glass.  It 
can  be  light  or  dense.  It's  durable,  water- 
proof, and  mirror-smooth.  You  can  bend  It. 
twist  it,  machine  it,  drill  It,  plane  it,  and 
glue  It.    It  can  be  explosive,  a  fuel,  a  cover- 


ing, a  plastic,  a  structural  component,  or  a 
defense  against  chemical  warfare. 

It's  a  machine-age  product,  but  it  isnt  one 
of  the  new  metala  or  alloys  so  much  in 
today's  news. 

It's  Just  wood— plua  a  lot  of  scientific  ex- 
periment. 

The  experiment,  to  be  sure,  has  brought 
the  product  only  to  the  threshold  of  a  field  aa 
yet  unexplored.  But  the  initial  discoveries 
hold  sensational  promise.  And  as  increasing 
defense  demands  further  strain  America's  re- 
sources of  the  "fancy  metals" — aluminum, 
magneslmn,  tungsten,  and  the  like — and  ab- 
sorb ever  more  and  more  iron  and  steel; 
wood,  in  new  shapes  and  forms  and  charac- 
teristics, may  emerge  as  the  Nation's  most  Im- 
portant ersatz  product. 

In  Its  potential  new  uses,  wood  is  still  In 
the  neb\iloiis  "no  man's  land"  between  labora- 
tory test  tubes  and  commercial  utilization. 
But  already  it  is  holding  out  hoi>e  of  replac- 
ing metal  in  airplane  propellers  and  hubs 
and  even  parts  of  fuselages  and  wing  covers, 
as  a  supplement  for  cotton  llnters  In  explo- 
sives, for  steel  hulls  and  ribs  in  small  ships, 
and  for  plastics  in  the  many  gadgets  of  this 
gadget-filled  world. 

Several  of  the  most  promising  new  crea- 
tions have  taken  form  at  the  United  States 
Forest  Service's  great  forest  products  labora- 
tory at  Madison,  Wis.  One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant is  the  development  of  a  new  and 
simple  process  to  change  the  familiar  hovise- 
hold  plywood  Into  dense  metallically  hard 
blocks  of  amazing  potential  utility. 

PHODTTCT  IS  WATEHPEOOF 

The  laboratory  began  where  European  ex- 
periments vrith  plywood  left  off.  In  Europe 
a  process  had  been  developed  by  which  suc- 
cessive strips  of  veneer,  placed  under  terrific 
pressiu-e,  were  converted  Into  hard  blocks, 
perhaps  one-third  the  size  of  the  original 
sheaf  of  strips. 

This  process  was  cumbersome  and  expen- 
sive, because  of  the  huge  presses  required, 
capable  of  exerting  from  4,000  to  5.000  pounds 
pressure  per  square  Inch.  Piirthermore,  the 
product  was  not  waterproof. 

Uncle  Sam's  scientists  made  several  distinct 
improvements  to  arrive  at  a  product  known  as 
compregnated  wood.  By  treating  the  strips 
of  veneer  with  certain  chemicals  the  Forest 
Service  laboratory  was  able  to  turn  out  the 
same  hard,  heavy,  and  durable  product  with 
only  about  400  pounds  pressure  per  square 
inch.  By  using  a  specially  developed  im- 
pregnation process  the  laboratory  made  the 
block  waterproof.  It  will  not  warp  nor  swell 
even  after  prolonged  soaking. 

One  of  the  forest  products  laboratory's  ma- 
jor accomplishments  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  drying  techniques  which  not  only 
dry  wood  hitherto  hideously  resistant  to  the 
energetic  drying  efforts  of  lumbermen,  but 
also  dry  woods  in  about  half  the  time  neces- 
sary under  the  best  techniques  previously  de- 
veloped. The  method,  a  chemical  one,  is  also 
better  than  its  prec\irsors  in  that  it  dries 
wood  perfectly  without  permitting  It  to  check, 
crack,  or  warp. 

The  significance  is  important  in  the  light 
of  this  Nation's  efforts  during  World  War  I, 
when  bottlenecks  all  too  often  developed  not 
because  necessary  wood  could  not  be  logged, 
cut,  and  transported  In  time  but  because  no 
Executive  order  under  the  sun  could  make 
wood  dry  any  faster  than  the  normal  kiln- 
dried  period. 

Now,  however,  use  of  the  laboratory's  meth- 
od has  cut  the  drying  time  of  thick  spruce 
planks  (best  wood  for  aircraft  manufacture) 
from  35  days  to  15  days.  Some  30  west  coast 
mills  which  are  using  the  method  have  not 
only  greatly  reduced  the  drying  time  on  huge 
timbers  used  for  pontoons  but  have  Improved 
the  product  to  such  an  extent  that  only  about 
3  percent  of  the  timbers  have  been  rejected 
for  Army  use  as  compared  to  a  previous  40 
percent. 


Another  significant  accomplishment  has 
been  to  Increase  the  yield  of  wood  pulp  alpha 
cellulose — the  purest  form  of  cellulose  which 
can  be  nitrated  and  thus  converted  to  an 
explosive — form  about  38  to  50  percent.  Not 
only  is  the  yield  higher  but  the  product  is 
chemically  purer  and  has  other  more  desira- 
ble characteristics. 

The  significance  of  the  development  can  be 
realized  in  the  light  of  expectations  that 
there  may  be  a  shortage  before  many  months 
of  cotton  llnters,  basic  source  of  cellulose  for 
both  explosives  and  plastics  and  other  syn- 
thetic textile  and  cellulose  products.  A 
cheap  substitute  may  be  of  Inestimable  Im- 
portance. 

The  laboratory  has  also  pioneered  in  the 
making  of  wood  plastics,  starting  off  with 
sawdust  or  chips,  and  ending  up  with  a 
cheap  powder,  which,  when  mixed  with  small 
amounts  of  chemicals,  is  capable  of  being 
converted  into  plastic  products  so  urgently 
recommended  by  defense  officials  as  substi- 
tutes for  objects  now  being  made  with  light 
metals  needed  for  defense  purposes. 


Farm    Yearbook    Presents    Communistic 
Philosophies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  February  13.  1941 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  time  ago  I  charged  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  that  the  Annual  Year- 
book of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
had  ceased  to  be  a  book  of  facts  and  in- 
formation of  value  to  the  farmer  and  had 
become  merely  an  instrument  of  propa- 
ganda, heavily  tinged  with  communistic 
doctrines. 

After  reading  some  sevfral  pages  of  this 
volume,  which  has  been  labeled,  "Farm- 
ers in  a  Changing  World."  I  determined 
that  it  should  not  go  out  of  my  oflBce  to 
the  American  farmers  under  the  guise  of 
an  innocent  book  of  facts  and  informa- 
tion. I  have  therefore  criticized  this  book, 
not  in  any  spirit  of  facetlousness,  nor  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  any  publicity,  but 
because  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  farm- 
ers and  the  students  in  schools  where 
these  yearbooks  are  used  as  textbooks 
should  be  informed  as  to  what  they  are 
reading. 

There  have  been  those,  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  have  chosen  to  take  issue  with  me 
on  this  question.  They,  of  course,  do  not 
attempt  to  explain  why.  since  1937,  agri- 
cultural figures  and  statistics  have  been 
published  in  a  separate  volume,  while  the 
Agricultural  Yearbook,  which  formerly 
contained  these  figures  and  statistics,  has 
been  turned  into  what  seems  to  me  to  be, 
in  a  great  degree  at  least,  a  presentation 
of  philosophies  which  I  think  are  alien  to 
American  ideals  and  American  thought. 

Lest  someone  think  I  am  trying  to  set 
up  a  straw  man  merely  to  knock  him 
down  again,  let  me  quote  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  of  the  passages  from  this 
book.  Farmers  in  a  Changing  World,  and 
let  me  ask  you,  as  one  American  to 
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another,  what  is  to  be  said  of  a  Govern-- 
ment  publication  that  is  being  sent  out 
under  tlie  guise  of  an  agricultural  year- 
boc^  that  carries  such  statements  and 
such  philosophy,  and  do  you  think  it 
should  be  used  as  a  textbook  in  our 
schools? 

First  let  me  quote  from  pages  31  and 
32: 

We  operate  within  the  framework  of  a  Con- 
stitution that  lli^ts  the  powers  of  Govern- 
ment and  is  not  very  explicit  in  defining  what 
the  latter  may  do  to  correct  faults.  Thus 
It  Is  always  necessary  in  this  country  to  con- 
vince legislatures  and  courts  that  in  particu- 
lar situations  the  social  welfare  is  so  para- 
mount that  Individual  rights  may  be  Justifi- 
ably subordinated. 

Most  of  our  present-day  problems  of  land 
use  and  tenure  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
doctrine  of  Individual  rights  was  carried  to 
extremes  In  the  past.  Historically,  this  was 
probably  Inevitable.  The  original  idea  was 
the  public  lands  should  be  put  into  private 
hands  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  hasten  settle- 
men'.  Owners  then  had  almost  unlimited 
freedom  to  dispose  of  their  property  as  they 
saw  fit  on  the  theory  that  "the  majority  nf 
todlvlduals  will  act  continuously  In  their  own 
Interest,  and  that  individual  Interest  coin- 
cides with  the  social  or  public  Inter- 
est."    •     •     • 

Using  farm  land  as  a  source  of  profit  has 
also  made  for  unstable  tenancy.  The  owner 
who  expects  to  sell  when  a  good  opportunity 
comes  along  does  not  feel  like  arranging 
long-time  leases  or  making  a  program  for 
soU  imprcvement. 

Now,  Mr.  Sp^ker,  one  wonders  what 
the  independent,  liberty  loving  American 
farmer  who  desires  the  security  of  own- 
ing his  own  acres  free  and  clear,  must 
think  of  this  sort  of  philosophy.  This 
is  exactly  the  philosophy  underlying  the 
collectivism  of  Stalin's  Russia.  It  is  the 
sort  of  irfbilosophy  that  would  seize  the 
jjrivate  lands  of  the  American  farmer 
and  collectivize  them. 

Let  me  quote  a  little  further  from 
pages  61  and  62  of  this  document: 
'"  The  failure  of  freight  rates  in  recent  years 
to  decline  in  proportion  to  the  decline  In 
the  demand  for  and  prices  of  fsurm  products, 
combined  with  the  willingness  of  the  I.  C.  C. 
to  grant  rate  Increases,  has  raised  several 
questions  In  the  minds  of  farmers  that  re- 
quire much  study  and  research — among 
them:  Can  more  of  the  revenue  of  the  rail- 
roads be  obtained  from  other  sources  than 
agricultural  traffic?  Can  the  revenue  re- 
quirements of  the  raUroads  be  reduced  by 
various  retrenchments?  How  can  rail  rates 
be  made  more  responsive  to  economic  con- 
ditions? 

One  might  well  wonder  what  the  rail- 
road workers  think  of  this  paragraph. 
Also,  of  course,  the  yearbook  writer  in  this 
case  Ignores  the  development  of  motor- 
truck transportation  over  our  very  fine 
system  of  highways.  What  is  being 
hinted  at  here  Is  nationalization  of  the 
railroads  which  would  eventually  lead  to 
nationalization  of  motortruck  transpor- 
tation  as  well. 
Now.  on  page  63, 1  find  this  paragraph: 
Failure  to  make  proper  economic  distinc- 
tions— only  postpones  socially  desirable  so- 
lutions of  the  transportation  problem.  The 
first  effort  should  be  to  effect  a  rationallea- 
tion  of  the  railroad  plant  to  eliminate  un- 
economic services.  - 

Here  the  yearbook  writer,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  the  one  who  dictated  this  was 
a  Communist,  but  I  do  know  that  some 


of  those  whose  writings  are  Included  in 
this  volume  are  Communists — and  have 
been  so  designated  by  the  Dies  com- 
mittee— ^nevertheless  it  seems  to  me 
that  what  the  writer  really  meant  here 
is  nationalization  of  the  railroad  plant. 
I  think  what  he  really  means  is  to  put  an 
"n"  in  the  place  of  the  "r" — ^nationaliza- 
tion of  1;he  railroad  plant. 
On  page  77  this  statement  is  found: 

In  spite  of  the  increasingly  factory-like 
character  of  much  farm  labor,  these  woikers 
have  been  definitely  excluded  from  the  gains 
made  by  industrial  workers  in  recent  years, 
as  represented  by  the  Wagner  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  In  effect,  this  ex- 
clusion from  benefits  granted  to  others  crtates 
a  class  of  outcasts  and  stirs  up  class  strife, 
which  farmers  may  have  cavise  to  regret  m  the 
long  nm.  Strikes  of  farm  labor  have  In- 
creased and  disputes  have  become  bitter. 
Unions  of  city  workers  have  begun  to  take 
a  more  aggressive  Interest  In  farm-labor  con- 
ditions, feeling  that  low  farm  wages  are  a 
threat  to  their  own  standards. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  beginning  to 
get  to  the  real  doctrines  which  poison  this 
volume.  All  of  these  questions  were  dis- 
cussed during  debates  on  the  Wages  and 
Hours  Act.  Nobody  knows  better  than 
the  Americsui  farmer  the  tremendous 
pressure  of  competition  for  his  labor  that 
he  has  been  put  under  by  the  administra- 
tion. Nobody  knows  any  better  than  the 
American  farmer  that  between  the  Wages 
and  Hours  Act  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
W.  P.  A.  on  the  other,  with  national  de- 
fense superimposed,  that  he  is  due  to  be 
squeezed  and  squeezed  plenty. 

Incidentally,  I  had  meant  to  observe  in 
connection  with  the  railroad  questions 
that  the  yearbook  writer  blithely  deals 
with  something  that  the  I.  C.  C.  has  been 
wrestling  with  for  years  and  then  has  not 
been  able  to  solve.  The  yearbook  writer 
now  blithely  deals  with  something  that 
every  expert  on  agriculture,  in  and  out 
of  the  Government,  has  been  trying  to 
resolve  into  some  sort  of  a  sensible  for- 
mula for  the  last  20  years. 

As  we  go  on  to  page  78  we  find  this 
gem  of  communistic  doctrine: 

What  Is  needed  is  practically  a  new  pattern 
of  farm  life,  and  such  things  cannot  be 
achieved  suddenly  or  simply.  This  country 
faces  a  long  period  of  agricultural  reform. 
It  Is  vital  that  this  reform  be  democratic 
and  that  it  be  marked  by  tolerance,  not 
bitterness  or  hatred.     •     •     • 

We  have  the  machines  and  methods  to 
create  abundance  for  everyone;  we  have  the 
most  pressing  need  to  create  this  abundance. 
But  we  don't  do  It.  Why?  Because  habits, 
traditions,  institutions,  moral  ideas  stand  in 
the  way  at  a  thoxisand  points.  We  have  an 
emotional  attachment  to  old  ways  even  when 
we  can  see,  with  our  minds,  that  they 
cripple  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  book,  which  is  now 
being  used  as  a  textbook  in  some  of  the 
high  schools  and  agricultural  colleges, 
would  change  our  habits,  traditions,  in- 
stitutions, and  moral  ideas  at  "a  thousand 
points." 

One  wonders  how  much  morality  may 
be  left  when  those  ideas  have  been 
changed  at  a  thousand  points.  One 
wonders  how  many  of  our  institutions 
will  stand  unscathed  and  unshaken  after 
they  have  been  thrown  down  at  a  thou- 
sand points.    One  wonders  what  of  our 


traditions  will  be  left  when  they  have 
been  censored  and  blacked  out  at  a  thou- 
sand points.  This  writer  has  discovered 
m  the  1940  Yearbook  that  all  of  the 
traditions,  habits,  institutions,  and  moral 
ideas  which  have  made  this  country  a 
nation  of  the  greatest  liberty,  the  highest 
human  ideals,  greatest  educational  and 
religious  Institutions,  highest  living  levels, 
the  highest  wages,  the  finest  working  con- 
ditions ever  achieved  by  any  people  in  the 
history  of  the  world — all  of  these  and  the 
system  which  produces  them  are  wrong 
at  a  thousand  points,  says  this  yearbook 
writer. 

This  is  a  declaration  of  war  against 
American  traditions  and  institutions 
and  moral  ideas,  and  no  amount  of 
rationalization  or  casuistry  can  make 
anjrthing  else  of  that  statement.  These 
two  paragraphs  alone  Justify  cverjrthing 
that  I  have  said  or  Implied  concerning 
the  leftist  leanings  of  the  1940  yearbook. 
This  is  New  Deal  propaganda  in  its  worst 
form. 

Let  me  read  you  something  from  page 
85  of  this  yearlKWk: 

But  the  increased  complexity  of  Govern- 
ment today  tends  to  make  It  less  rather  than 
more  democratic,  partly  because  legislation 
must  be  broad  while  specific  decisions  are 
left  to  administrators. 

My  observation  on  that  paragraph  Is 
"I'll  say  it  is."  We  are  in  process  now 
of  handing  over  to  administrators  all 
powers  of  regulation  and  the  powers  of 
momentous  decisions,  and  it  is  Just  such 
ideas  as  are  expressed  in  this  paragraph 
I  have  been  reading  to  you  that  have 
convinced  me  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  had  better  hold  on  to  some 
of  this  control  of  Government  if  the 
safety  and  security  and  Uberties  of  the 
American  people  are  to  remain  unim- 
paired. 

Now  let  us  go  to  pages  145  and  147. 
I  quote: 

One  of  the  most  significant  phases  of  the 
long  trend  toward  the  identification  of 
farmers  with  businessmen  has  been  an  al- 
most complete  reversal  in  attitudes  toward 
labor.  Whereas  a  century  age  farmers  gen- 
erally identified  themselves  as  of  the  work- 
ing class  and  did  not  ordinarily  distinguish 
themselves  from  other  groups  of  workers, 
they  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  acquired  an 
employer  consciousness,  and  have  developed 
a  strong  inclination  to  regard  those  who  work 
for  wages  as  of  a  different  class,  with  other 
and  even  hostile  interests.     •     •     • 

The  rural  hostility  toward  labor  unions 
has  been  so  well  appreciated  by  seme  agent* 
of  industrial  Interests  that  upon  occasion 
farmer  groups  and  representatives  have  been 
easily  maneuvered  Into  a  front  position  of 
opposition  to  labor  causes.  An  example  of 
this  was  the  case  of  the  agitation  for  repeal 
of  the  Adamson  8-hour  law  about  the  time 
of  the  national  agricultural  conference  In 
Washington  in  January  1922.  When  expen- 
ditures for  the  relief  of  urban  imemployed 
became  an  issue  in  recent  years,  the  cleavage 
between  agrlcvQtural  and  labor  InteresU  in 
the  rural  mind  was  emphasised  stUl  further. 

Now  note  the  next  sentence,  Mr. 
Speaker: 

Farm  people,  stiU  clinging  to  ideals  of 
thrift  and  Industry,  and  as  their  own  boaaes 
conscious  of  the  ever-present  work  to  be  done 
on  their  farmn,  tended  to  associate  aU  unem- 
ployment with  the  kUenesB  of  laElneas  and  to 
regard  huge  relief  expenditures  M  prodigal 
waste. 
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What  construction,  may  I  ask.  what  in- 
terpretation can  be  placed  upon  that 
sentence — 

Farm  people,  still  clinging  to  ideals  of 
thrift  and  indxiatry.  and  as  their  own  bosses 
conscious  of  the  ever-present  work  to  be  done 
on  their  farms — 

And  SO  forth.  Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
is  the  essence  of  the  Russian  collectivist 
idea  under  Stalin's  philosophy  of  a  total 
despotism.  That  is  the  very  doctrine 
that  caused  Russian  farmers  to  be  shot 
down  in  their  fields.  That  is  the  very 
doctrine  that  starved  millions  of  people 
to  death  in  the  Ukraine  by  oflBcial  edict. 
Here  we  have  an  assertion  in  an  official 
publication  of  the  United  States  Qovem- 
ment  that  casts  a  slur,  an  unveiled  slur, 
upon  the  old.  outmoded  idea  that  farm- 
ers should  cUng  to  ideals  of  thrift  and 
industry;  that  they  should  have  any  de- 
sire to  be  their  own  bosses;  that  they 
should  have  anxiety  concerning  "the 
ever-present  work  to  be  done  on  their 
farms." 

Now.  I  submit  to  you  that  this  is  the 
very  essence  of  communism  and  alien 
philosophy  that  if  it  had  prevailed  in 
this  Nation  would  have  made  of  our  farm- 
ers of  today  peasants  and  serfs  tied  to  the 
land  instead  of  the  upstanding,  inde- 
pendent property  owners,  and  liberty- 
loving  citizens  that  they  are. 

Let  me  read  to  you  something  else 
from  page  152  of  this  Agricultural  Year- 
bock: 

In  very  recent  times,  particularly  in  the 
latt  decade,  popular  confidence  that  virtue 
-  ts  inevitably  rewarded  by  economic  success 
has  been  somewhat  dissipated;  but  the  as- 
sociation of  economic  success  with  moral 
qualities  remains.  A  strong  tendency  to  sus- 
pect the  means  whereby  great  wealth  has 
been  acquired  stiU  exists.  But  cheap  land 
and  Individual  opportunity  to  win  inde- 
pendence by  thrift  and  industry  were  facts  of 
existence  for  so  long  that  a  code  of  social 
ethics  evolved  that,  persisting  into  a  later 
day.  seeks  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  me- 
tropolis and  the  great  society  in  frontier 
terms. 

Here  we  find  oozing  out  of  the  pages  of 
this  volume  the  contempt  that  this  year- 
book writer  has  for  American  institu- 
tions. American  traditions,  and  Ameri- 
can Ideals.  Virtue  is  no  longer  rewarded. 
,says  this  writer,  by  economic  success.  In 
other  wor(Js,  shysterism.  the  cleverness. 
and  the  cunning,  and  the  dishonesty  of 
the  crowded  market  place  is  the  way  to 
get  ahead — old-fashioned  honesty  and 
integrity  have  no  place  in  the  thinking  of 
the  men  who  wrote  this  volume. 
Now.  let  us  turn  to  page  402.    I  quote: 

As  our  economic  and  social  life  have  be- 
come more  and  more  complex  the  broad  pub- 
lic interest  has  been  found  to  be  increasingly 
affected  by  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  In- 
dividual or  corporate  property  rights  in  land. 
There  is  a  growing  opinion  that  land  is  vested 
with  a  paramount  public  interest,  that  pri- 
vate landownership  la  granted  by  society 
rather  than  being  an  inherent  individual 
right,  and  that  when  it  comes  into  direct 
conflict  with  the  general  welfare  either  it 
must  be  restrained  or  the  land  must  be  con- 
verted, with  due  compensation,  into  public 
property. 

Here  we  have  in  the  Agricultural  Tear- 
t>ook  of  1940  a  declaration  of  Independ- 
mice  against  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 


pendence. This  yearbook  contributor  has 
declared  that  farm  lands  must  be 
nationalized— communlzed.  American 
farmers  no  longer  have  the  right,  says 
this  volume,  which,  I  remind  you,  is 
being  used  as  a  textbook  in  high  schools 
and  agricultural  colleges,  have  any  right 
to  expect  to  exercise  any  individual 
rights  in  land.  Their  land  really  belongs 
to  all  the  people — and  I  am  impelled  at 
this  moment  to  observe  that  wherever 
you  find  somebody  who  is  asking  for  a 
division  of  everything,  in  999  cases  out 
of  1,000  you  will  find  that  that  Individual 
has  not  anything  to  divide.  I  daresay 
that  the  man  who  wrote  that  paragraph 
does  not  own  a  foot  of  farm  land,  but 
he  is  out  to  nationalize  and  divide  it  all 
up  in  the  public  interest. 

That  paragraph,  Mr.  Speaker,  sounds 
like  Rex  Tugwell  at  his  best — or  worst — 
as  you  may  choose  to  regard  him.  It 
sounds  like  one  of  Stalin's  agents, 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  collectivism  to 
the  Russian  peasants.  Think  of  it;  I  am 
reading  from  the  Agricultural  Yearbook 
of  1940. 

There  is  a  growing  opinion  that  land  la 
vested  with  a  paramount  public  interest,  that 
private  land  ownership  is  granted  by  society 
rather  than  being  an  Inherent  individual 
right. 

What  becomes  of  the  declaration  that 
has  been  the  very  soul  and  essence  of  the 
American  way  of  life  and  government  for 
150  years  that  man  possesses  the  inherent 
right  of  life,  lil)erty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness?  What  becomes  of  every  tenet 
of  thrift,  saving,  the  ideals  of  liberty,  of 
accumulating  something,  having  a  stake 
in  a  free  America  in  the  face  of  any  such 
doctrine  as  this? 

Now  let  us  turn  to  page  927: 

The  cultural  approach  sees  a  maladjust- 
ment, such  as  that  of  agriculture  today, 
fundamentally  as  an  unbalance  between  the 
world  of  things  and  the  world  of  thought. 
Our  customary  institutions  and  ways  of 
doing  things,  born  in  and  adapted  to  a  differ- 
ent set  of  physical  conditions,  are  no  longer 
wholly  adequate  and  suitable  to  our  needs. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  period  m  which 
these  institutions  and  ways  of  doing  things 
are  changing  relatively  fast.  Actually  we 
submit  to  these  institutional  changes  very 
slowly,  generally  only  when  we  absolutely 
have  to. 

The  fellow  who  wrote  that  was  singing 
ttie  theme  song  of  Russian  communism. 
He  was  saying  what  has  been  said  by  a 
score  or  more  of  other  New  Deal  bureau- 
crats— that  the  CJonstltution  is  out- 
moded; that  it  is  a  relic  of  the  "horse  and 
buggy"  days;  American  institutions  no 
longer  serve  our  purpose;  they  were  al- 
ways a  mistake.  Let  me  ask  you  if  there 
is  anybody  on  this  fioor  who  can  tell  me 
just  exactly  what  tWs  sentence  means: 

The  cultural  approach  sees  a  maladjust- 
ment, such  as  that  of  agriculture  today, 
fundamentally  as  an  unbalance  between  the 
world  of  things  and  the  world  of  thought. 

I  would  like  to  ask  how  many  property 
owners  who  are  Members  of  this  Congress 
would  be  willing  to  turn  the  management 
of  their  affairs  over  to  somebody  who  has 
that  view.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  will 
become  of  American  farmers  if  they  are 
to  be  ruled  and  regulated  by  men  who  see 
the  present  system  of  free,  privately 
owned  American  agriculture  as  funda- 


mentally unbalanced  between  the  world 
of  things  and  the  world  of  thought? 
Now,  let  us  go  to  page  1052: 

Today  the  majority  of  American  farmers 
have  become  a  part  of  the  "great  society."  New 
areas  of  association,  much  wider  in  scope 
and  involving  a  much  more  diverse  and  com- 
plex set  of  economic,  political,  social,  and 
cultural  relationships  have  entered  rural  life. 
Thus  the  contribution  which  sociology  has 
to  make  to  an  understanding  of  these-rela- 
tloi:sblps  and  areas  of  association  is  con- 
stantly expanding. 

Of  course,  about  all  that  can  be  said 
about  that  is  that  it  sounds  as  if  it  might 
have  been  written  by  some  psychiatrist 
as  to  why  milady's  sleep  is  bothered  by 
dreams  of  dragons.  It  sounds  like  the 
vaporings  of  a  soap-box  orator  on  Rotten 
Row  in  Hyde  Park. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  page  1067  and,  mark 
you.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  reading  from  this 
same  Agricultural  Yearbook.  This  is  not 
some  volume  on  the  subject  of  capitalism, 
or  the  economics  of  modern  society,  or 
the  urge  to  financial  self-expression. 
This  is  the  Agricultural  Yearbook  for 
1940  Issued  by  this  Government.  It  is  a 
yearbook  that  is  being  used  as  a  text- 
book in  the  high  schools  and  agricul- 
tural colleges  in  this  land  to  fill  the  minds 
of  our  young  people  with  these  ideas  and 
doctrines. 

Listen  to  this: 

The  primary  social  problem  of  our  time 
relates  to  the  destiny  of  capitalism  as  a  sys- 
tem. It  is  a  system  of  free  initiative,  de- 
pending on  the  free  use  of  privately  owned 
capital  to  produce  wealth  and  incidentally 
provide  emplojrment  for  labor.  This  freedom 
of  the  individual  capitalist  is  anything  but 
capricious,  since  capital  can  only  be  employed 
by  employing;  but  it  is  here  that  the  chief 
difficulty  is  felt,  since  labor  becomes  de- 
pendent on  an  employment  which  it  cannot 
directly  control.  Such  dependent  persons 
may  reach  the  point  where  the  right  to  work 
becomes  the  biggest  thing  in  their  lives;  It 
becomes  a  craving  to  get  access  to  tools,  ma- 
terials, land — to  be  able  to  make  a  living, 
where  the  will  to  labor  is  strong.  If  this  de- 
mand remains  unsatisfied.  It  tends  to  turn 
against  capitalism  as  a  system  and  to  call  for 
its  replacement  by  some  system  in  which 
the  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  is 
less  private  and  less  free.  To  the  Insecure 
man,  security  may  seem  far  more  desirable 
than  liberty,  whether  for  himself  or  for 
others. 

Benjamin  Franklin  said: 

They  that  can  give  up  essential  liberty  to 
obtain  a  little  temporary  safety  deserve 
neither  liberty  nor  safety. 

Lack  of  time  prevents  me  from  quoting 
any  more  excerpts  from  this  book,  but 
this  Is  a  sample  of  what  Is  found  In  1.250 
pages.  These  are  some  sample  quota- 
tations  from  a  book  that  is  being  urged 
upon  the  educators  and  farmers  of  this 
country  by  the  Government,  and  which 
the  Government  by  radio  urges  the  farm- 
ers to  obtain  from  their  Congressmen, 
and  which  is  being  used  as  a  textbook 
in  our  schools  and  colleges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  Members  of  Congress 
are  being  used  to  disseminate  and  dis- 
tribute such  un-American  philosophies 
as  I  have  quoted  in  these  remarks.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress know  what  is  in  this  book.  Other- 
wise there  would  be  objections  from  others 
besides  myself. 
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It  is  a  significant  fact,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  alwasrs  heretofore,  up  to  1937.  agri- 
cultural statistics  were  included  In  the 
yearbook.  This  year  this  elaborate  year- 
book appears  to  cost  so  much  money  that 
It  leaves  only  a  very  limited  sum.  accord- 
ing to  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, for  the  printing  and  distribution 
of  agricultural  statistics  which  contain 
the  real  information  that  the  American 
farmers  always  want. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  Insert  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks  some  correspond- 
ence I  have  had  with  the  Department  of 
Agrioulture  concerning  this  matter: 

United  States  Departuxht 

or  ACRICTTLTtntB, 

Waahington,  March  S,  194i. 
Hon.  Patti,  W.  Shafzs. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  BfB.  Shateb:  Attached  is  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  Prof.  H.  D.  Oorbus.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Western  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo,  Mich.  I  thought  you  would 
be  interested  In  seeing  this  letter,  even 
thotigh  we  feel  confident  that  you  do  not 
have  tbe  impression  that  the  D^MU-tment 
does  not  want  farmers  to  receive  inffHtaation 
on  importations  of  farm  crops. 

The  limited  supply  of  agriciiltural  statis- 
tics is  available  to  anyone  who  requests  a 
copy  and  who  has  a  need  for  the  publication. 
We  must  be  rather  careful  In  iUstributing  the 
book  because  it  Is  more  expensive  than  a 
small  bulletin  and  oiu*  printing  funds  are 
limited. 

However,  we  would  be  glad  to  provide  to  any 
farmer  or  any  other  citizen  who  requests  it 
any  avaiteble  InforBtatlon  <m  iaporUUiees  of 
farm  crops. 

Sincerely  yoirrs, 

MORSZ  Salisbust^ 
fMrector  o/  fnformatftfn. 

[Enclosures.] 

Western  Stats  Teachebs  Coluece. 
Kalamazoo  Mich  .  February  18, 1941. 

Vnrm  States  Depaktment  of  Aatacmjfvtm, 
Office  of  Information,  Waehin§ton,  D.  C: 
(Attention  of  Director.) 

I  have  Just  received  my  copy  of  the  Year- 
book of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from 
my  Congresaman,  Hob.  Paxti  W  aBAiss,  upon 
jny  request 

•fije  request  for  the  copy  of  the  Agrtcult\nBl 
Stattetk^  was  to  be  delayed  because,  ac  he 
•ays.  the  "Department  of  Xirriculture  is  loathe 
to  have  this  information  get  Into  the  hands 
of  farmers  because  of  the  Information  on 
Importations  of  farm  crops." 

I  am  not.  at  this  ttme.  commenting  on  this 
statement  but  am  requestlns:  the  1940  Agri- 
cul'ural  Statistics  if  this  publication  la  ready 
and  available  for  tne  in  my  elasMS  In  agricul- 
ture. 

Very  sincerely, 

H.  D    CCBBDS. 

Department  of  Aghculttire. 


CasauaB  or  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Wa^ington,  DC.  March  12,1941. 
Mr.  Morse  Salisburt. 

Director  of  Information, 

Department  of  Affrieulture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
I  Mt  Dear  Mr.  Saijbbubt:  Beplying  to  yaax 
communication  of  March  6,  referring  to  a 
letter  received  from  Prof.  H.  D.  CorbOB,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Western  State 
Teadbers  Oollege.  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  I  note 
that  you  say  the  supply  of  "Agricultural  Sta- 
tistics is  available  to  anyone  who  reqtiests  a 
ccqsy  and  wfao  iiaa  need  for  tte  puUlcation." 
I  note  furtker  that  you  mj,  "We  vaxmt  be 
rather  ctmtul  tn  distributing  the  book,  be- 


cause it  te  more  expensive  than  •  small  buUe- 
tin,  and  our  printing  funds  are  limited." 

Let  me  remind  you  that  heretofore,  up  to 
1B37,  the  agricultural  statistics  have  been  In- 
corporated In  the  yearbook  and  each  Member 
of  Congress  has  been  allotted  400  copies  for 
distribution  There  Is  no  question  but  what 
th3  volume  entitled  "Farmers  in  a  Changing 
World"  has  cost  a  very  great  sum  of  money 
and  may  well  have  cost  so  much  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  does  find  it  impos- 
sible to  make  a  general  and  liberal  distribu- 
tion of  agrlcultxiial  statistics,  which  contains 
the  Information  that  the  American  farmers 
really  want. 

Permit  me  to  can  yoiu*  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Agricultural  Yearbook  of  1933  con- 
tained 789  pages  and  included  the  sutlstical 
and  other  Information  which  Is  of  great  in- 
terest and  benefit  to  the  farmers.  The  Agri- 
cultural Yearbook  of  1934  contained  783 
pages,  including  all  the  statistics  and  factual 
information  which  farmers  want.  The  Agri- 
cultural Yearbook  of  1935  contained  762  pages 
and  had  in  It  the  statistics  and  factual  In- 
formation which  farmers  want.  But  Farmers 
In  a  Changing  World  has  1^15  pages  of  most- 
ly academic  discussion  and  the  airing  of  what 
strikes  me  as  being  commun^tic  theories  of 
government:  and  the  Agricultoral  Statistics 
which  is  printed  in  addition  «Bd  which  con- 
tains the  real  InlormaUon.  stati^ical  and 
otherwise,  that  the  Amerlcen  fanner  wants, 
has  737  pages. 

In  the  copy  of  A^lcultural  Statistics 
which  I  received  was  a  noUee  from  Mr.  M.  C. 
Merrill,  C^ilef  of  Publications  of  tike  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  statii^: 

"This  copy  of  Agricultxiral  Stettetlcs.  IMO, 
Is  Intended  for  the  personal  use  «f  the  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  reoeiving  It. 

"No  other  oopiet  ere  being  forwarded  this 
yaar." 

Let  me  say  to  you  tiMt  I  would  have  much 
preferred  to  have  400  copies  of  AgricuUural 
Statistics  And  1  copy  of  the  volume  entitled 
"Farmers  in  a  Chahf^ng  Woxld,"  than  the 
other  way  rotmd. 

I  find  It  (JMBetflt  to  reconcile  the  notice 
Issued  by  yoTir  Mr.  Merrill  and  the  statement 
in  the  second  paragraph  of  your  letter  to  me, 
tHtder  date  of  March  6,  in  which  yen  say: 

"A  limtteC  siipply  of  Agrlcultaral  Statistics 
is  available  to  anyone  who  requests  a  copy 
and  who  has  need  for  the  ptfblication." 

Please  note  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Mer- 
rIH'8  notice  included  in  the  Agricultural 
Statistics' 

"No  other  eoples  arc  being  forwarded  this 
year." 

I  woUM  be  obliged  if  you  would  advise  me 
as  to  which  statement  stands. 

You  soy  further,  in  the  eecond  paragraph 
of  yo\ir  letter  to  me: 

"We  must  be  careful  in  distributing  the 
book  Agricultural  Statistics  because  it  Is  more 
expensive  than  a  small  bxiUetin  and  our 
printing  fiinds  are  llralied." 

You,  of  course,  do  not  mention  tlie  cost  of 
printing  the  elaborate  yearbook  of  1940. 

I  assume  that  yovir  funds  for  i»:inting  the 
Agricultural  Statistics  may  be  limited  because 
of  your  undoubtedly  heavy  and.  in  my  opin- 
ion, unjustified  expenditures  on  the  volume 
entitled  "Farmers  in  a  Changing  World." 
Your  Department  had  plenty  of  funds  In 
1933.  1934,  1935.  and  193fl  to  print  a  year- 
book containing  all  of  these  statistics.  J 
think  you  will  have  to  agree  with  me  that  the 
only  conclusion  which  a  Member  of  Congress 
can  now  reach  is  that  you  have  consumed  so 
much  of  your  printing  appropriation  for  the 
volume  Farmers  In  a  Changing  World  that 
you  have  had  to  limit  the  supply  of  Agricul- 
tural Statistics  which  Is  the  publication  that 
Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  American 
farmers,  really  want. 
Slncereiy  yours, 

Paul  W.  Siuna, 
Merai>er  of  Oontgreu. 


Onr  Yralk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARiOEY 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  KNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  March  13. 1941 


ADDRESS   BY   MOST   REV.   JOHN 
DUFFY,  D.  D. 


Mr.  EARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senatof  from  New  York 
IMr.  McASl,  who  is  absent  attending  the 
funeral  of  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  New  York.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  tn 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  radio  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  our  jrouth  deliv- 
ered on  Pebruary  22,  1941,  by  the  Most 
Reverend  John  A.  Duffy,  D.  D.,  bishop 
at  the  Diocese  of  Buffalo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  oT^ettd  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbookb. 
as  follows: 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  afiorded  me  by 
station  WB07  to  bring  within  the  radius  of 
my  voice  the  youth  of  America.  I  am  happy 
to  participate  in  a  call  to  youth  to  Ave  the 
twentieth  century,  despite  turmoO  and  dis- 
tress, bearing  aloft  the  standard  of  their 
country  and  of  their  Christian  faith. 

Bacfa  year  on  this  particnlar  day.  ftbmary 
S2,  our  wark-«-day  world  pauses  to  oelebraSe 
the  Wrth  of  a  aaan  whom  we  >uatlf  term  tb« 
fMher  of  his  Oonntry. 

It  ts  algnlAcant  that  we  honor  WaaUDgttm 
iBKler  tiiet  title  nrtber  than  as  Ohe  Com- 
sxamder  is  CSitef  of  the  vietocloas  armies  that 
drove  from  our  shores  the  dominstloQ  fit  « 
foreign  power.  Wliy  is  It  sigattcaatt  For 
a  mameot.  let  xis  reli^w  together  tlw  teys  of 
travail  in  which  our  country  was  bom. 

IN&UBVABLX  nCBTS 

The  Thirteen  Ccdoaies  were  welded  try^h^F 
in  the  grim  work  of  wax  by  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  their  Immortal  Deria ration  of 
Independei:.oe;  they  naads  cemmoa  cause 
against  a  common  enemy.  w!Mse  governing 
power  ciutailed  the  freedom  and  equality 
they  claimed  as  their  birthright.  Their 
standard  was  firmly  planted  in  the  bedrock 
of  faith  In  God,  Creator  of  an  men,  and 
Giver,  to  each  and  all,  of  an  Immortal  soul, 
fre  to  Chocee  and  constituting  his  equality  of 
value  before  God  and  man.  Aroimd  this 
standard,  they  had  rallied  as  one: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  ah  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights,  among  these  life,  liberty, 
and  the  piusult  of  happiness." 

anSED  or  FCDBBAL  ROI.B 

Armed  victory  sectu«d  to  the  13  Colonies 
the  right  of  self-govenunent.  freedom  from 
a  f<n<elgn  yoke.  It  left  them  tree  and  la<le- 
pendent  political  States,  each  with  its  own 
laws  and  Its  own  Interests,  loosely  knit  to- 
gether In  a  Confederation. 

Would  this  suffice  to  bold  them  together? 
Would  their  common  profession  of  talth  In 
every  man's  rights  sidBce  alone  to  prevent  the 
disintegrating  forces  of  Jealousy  and  greed 
from  turning  one  State  against  another?  In 
the  GpiniOD  of  the  Commander  In  Chief  of 
tke  vkrtoTiouB  Armies,  it  would  net. 

"I  do  not  conceive,"  said  WashlngUm,  "that 
we  can  exist  long  as  a  Natloo  without  taarlng 
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lodged  somewhere  •  power  which  will  per- 
vade the  whole  Union  In  as  energetic  a  man- 
nar  as  the  authority  of  the  State  govern- 
ment«  extends  over  the  several  States." 

NATION'S  CONSTITUTION 

Evidently  a  greater  work  was  still  to  be 
accomplished  before  a  new  Nation  cotild  be 
bom — the   United   SWtes   of   America 

This  greater  work  was  to  provide  a  body 
and  letter  of  law  through  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
might  work  effectively  for  the  protection  of 
Individual  rights  and  the  common  good  which 
would  bind  together  voltintarlly  the  free 
peoples  of  the  sovereign  States  In  a  i>erfect 
Union. 

Our  body  of  law — the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Sutes — was  worked  out  at  the  cost  of 
long,  determined,  painstaking  labor  and 
much  mutual  sacrifice,  by  the  55  delegates 
whom  the  peoples  of  13  of  the  States  selected 
to  act  for  them  In  this  all-Important  work. 

ONS  STATE  RETUSCO 

One  of  the  13  States  refused  to  participate. 
This  fact  testifies  to  the  prevalent  dread  of 
the  sacrifices  that  would  be  required  for  a 
grant  of  powers  from  the  peoples  of  the 
States  to  a  Federal  Government  authorized  to 
establish  Justice  and  promote  the  general 
welfare. 

Experience  shows  that  men  give  up  their 
lives  far  more  readily  than  they  sacrifice  their 
cherished  rights  for  the  common  good.  Wash- 
ington, with  sound  common  sense,  broad 
vision,  and  firm  faith  In  God.  tended  and 
fathered  this  painful  birth  of  our  Nation. 

You  young  people,  as  students  of  yoxir 
country's  history,  may  examine  and  verify 
the  very  human  details  of  this  period  of  our 
national  life. 

MtrruAL  sAcamcxs 

My  purpose  today  is  merely  to  call  to  your 
attention  the  indisputable  fact  that  the 
country  we  love  became  a  nation,  one  and 
Indivisible,  as  a  result  of  mutual  sacrifices — 
the  grant  of  powers  on  the  part  of  the  peoples 
of  the  States;  the  acceptance  of  limitations 
on  the  part  of  those  charged  with  the  Federal 
authority. 

I  wish,  further,  to  arouse  awareness  of  the 
Inexorable  logic  of  this  Indisputable  fact,  and 
to  Its  logical  consequences. 

The  spirit  to  be  Incorporated  In  the  body 
of  the  constitutional  law  of  the  new  Republic 
was  the  unequivocal  declaration  that  every 
man.  as  man.  regardless  of  circumstances  or 
position,  had  "inalienable  rights."  Implanted 
In  his  being  by  the  Creator,  hence  not  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  his  fellow  man  to  belittle 
or  revoke. 

XSSSNTtAIXT  aZUGIOtJS 

It  recognized  that  the  "Inalienable  rights" 
Of  one  man.  or  group,  or  State,  are  equally  the 
"rights"  of  another:  that  the  surest  guaran- 
tee of  one's  "rights"  Is  an  eqtil table  regard  for 
those  of  another. 

This  Is  essentially  a  religious  concept,  a 
tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver 
and  His  law  of  Justice:  "Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord,  thy  God.  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

Such  a  concept,  both  in  its  foundation  and 
Its  perpetuation,  depends  inevitably  upon  the 
checks  and  balances  of  mutual  sacrifices  In 
the  relations  of  individuals  of  groups  of 
states,  because  it  rests  essentially  upon  the 
universal  dominion  and  Fatherhood  of  God. 
franklin's  warning 

Someone,  meeting  Benjamin  Franklin  as  he 
left  the  Constitutional  Convention,  asked 
him:  "Well.  Doctor,  have  you  given  us  a  re- 
public or  a  monarchy?" 

"A  republic."  he  replied,  "if  you  can  keep 
It." 

For  well  Dr.  Franklin  knew  that  the  sta- 
bility of  a  republic,  more  than  of  any  other 
form  of  government,  depends  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  good  will  of  its  citizens. 

Tto  you.  the  youthful  citizens  of  our  cotin- 
Ity.  this  tnist  will  pass.    To  you,  therefore. 


we  make  appeal  to  cultivate  the  courage  that 
is  ready  for  sacrifices;  the  courage  to  master 
selfishness  within  yourselves  and  to  balance 
your  rights,  by  your  responsibility  to  others. 
Peace  belongs  to  men  of  good  will. 

MtTST  BE  SURE,  STRONG 

Cultivate  this  good  will  and  a  fine  sense 
of  Justice  toward  all.  Is  this  too  much  to 
ask?  I  grant  you  It  will  challenge  all  the 
enthusiasm  and  hardihood  of  your  youth; 
that,  in  the  effort,  you  will  often  falter  and 
fall,  as  others  have  done  before  you.  Men, 
alas,  are  but  human  after  all.  None  the  less, 
is  the  effort  deserving  of  the  best  you  have 
to  give.  For  the  standard  bearers  of  the 
future  must  be  sure  and  strong;  sure  In  their 
faith  In  God  and  In  the  principle  of  man's 
brotherhood  under  God;  strong  in  maintain- 
ing this  faith,  this  principle  against  every 
devastating  foe. 

Some  will  tell  you  that  Individualism  Is  the 
philosophy  that  has  made  America  great. 
Believe  them  not.  Individualism  takes  no 
thought  of  another. 

sabotextr  in  spirtt 

Its  creed  is.  "Every  man  for  himself  and 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost."  It  is  the  arch- 
saboteur  of  the  Ame-  lean  spirit,  the  spirit  of 
human  rights  and  human  values.  Without 
this  spirit,  our  country  surely  dies. 

Others  will  demand  the  subservience  of 
human  conscience  and  human  will  to  a  soul- 
less society  that  shall  fit  them  to  its  pur- 
poses, as  cogs  in  a  vast  machine,  and,  finally, 
grind  thsm  to  dust.  This  Is  the  mortal  en- 
emy of  government  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  which  calls  for  conscience.  Intelli- 
gence, and  purposeful  action  on  the  part  of 
every  citizen. 

Many  wlL  point  to  physical  and  mental  in- 
equalities among  men.  to  scoff  at  man's  in- 
trinsic spiritual  right  to  equality.  They  will 
even  assail  the  Justice  of  God  and  deny  His 
very  existence. 

rOES  SEEK  TO  UNDERMINE 

These  men  strike  at  the  spirit  by  which 
men  live  and  leave  us  senseless  vagrants  on 
a  foolish  ball  of  earth,  knowing  neither 
whence  we  came  nor  whither  we  go;  pup- 
pets who  flutter  in  every  breeze  of  thought 
and  dance  to  every  tune  of  pleasure. 

These  and  other  subtle  foes  daily  lie  in 
wait,  seeking  to  bomb  our  intelligence  and 
to  mine  our  will,  knowing  that  with  our  sur- 
render our  standard  falls.  Prepare  yourselves 
now  to  meet  their  challenge,  to  stand  firm 
in  your  own  faith.  In  your  own  principles, 
come  what  may.  Change  Is  Inevitable.  It 
blows  away  the  chaff  of  man's  making.  But 
that  remains  which  holds  to  the  unchanging. 
Good — God — and  flows  from  His  J\istice  and 
love. 

bring  back  god 

It  is  the  duty  and  the  destiny  of  my  genera- 
tion and  yours  to  bring  God  back  into  gov- 
ernment: back  into  education;  back  into  eco- 
nomic life;  back.  Indeed,  into  all  life,  private 
and  public,  individual  and  social.  The  truth 
of  God,  the  law  of  God,  the  Justice,  mercy, 
and  charity  of  God  must,  by  conscious  effort 
and  willing  submission,  be  made  to  permeate 
all  our  social  Intercourse  and  all  our  public 
relations. 

Dedicate  yourselves,  with  all  the  splendid 
vigor  of  yovir  youth,  to  this  high  purpose,  that 
our  country  may  renew  the  promise  of  her 
youth  and  America's  standard  fly  high  over  a 
free  and  happy  people — a  people  rich  In  hap- 
piness, because  not  purchased  at  the  expense 
of  others;  kindly  in  Judgment,  because  con- 
scious of  personal  weakness;  generous,  be- 
cause grateful  to  God,  from  whom  they  hold 
their  gifts. 

god  is  with  T7S 

If  you  will  hold  high  this  standard,  men 
will  rally  to  it,  as  they  have  rallied  before. 
And  hope  will  be  restored  in  men  who  place 
their  faith  in  God. 


Sons  and  daughters  of  America,  you  are 
the  children  of  God,  our  Father  In  heaven, 
who  "so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  His  only- 
begotten  Son"  as  our  Redeemer  and  oui 
Leader.  The  standard  of  our  Christian  faith 
is  not  a  barren  cross.  It  bears  aloft  a  kingly 
figure,  with  arms  outstretched  in  love,  the 
reality  and  the  s3rmbol,  for  all  time,  of  tri- 
umph through  sacrifice.  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  Is  our  surety  that  God  Is  with  us.  And 
with  God  all  things  are  possible. 

Young  people,  you  glory  in  your  freedom. 
Use  your  freedom  gloriously — to  choose  the 
right  for  yourselves  and  do  what  is  right  to 
others. 

OPPOSE  pagan  forces 

With  all  the  authority  and  solicitude  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  I  urge  you.  Catholic  boys 
and  girls,  young  men  and  young  women,  to 
carry  your  standards  bravely.  I  invite  you 
to  band  together,  under  the  leadership  of 
your  bishops  and  your  priests,  to  wage  a 
holy  warfare  against  the  pagan  forces  of  sel- 
fishness and  greed;  to  form  again  the  little 
company  of  Christian  men  and  women  who 
labored  with  the  Apostles  and  whose  distinc- 
tion was  that  they  loved  one  another. 

They  brought  new  life,  new  Joy,  to  a  hard- 
ened pagan  world  because  they  dared  to  live. 
In  thought.  In  word.  In  deed,  Christ  crucified 
and  risen  from  the  dead. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  March  13  1941 


LETTER  FROM  E.  B.  CROSBY,   DIRECTOR 
OP  THE  NATIONAL  SEAWAY  COUNCIL 


Mr.  KUiBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  from 
Hon.  E.  B.  Crosby,  director  of  the  North- 
em  Federation  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  the  National  Seaway  Coimcil, 
in  reply  to  a  statement  of  Assemblyman 
Frank  J.  Caffery,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 

National  Seawat  Council, 

Massena,  N.  7. 
Hon.  Frank  J.  Caffert, 

Assemblyman,  District  No.  4,  Erie  County, 
Assembly  Chamber,  Albany,  S.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Caffert:  In  your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 14  you  explained  the  reasons  for  your 
stand  on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project  both  In  terms  of  the  national-defense 
situation  as  well  as  In  terms  of  {jeaceful  con- 
ditions. In  replying  to  this  letter  I  shall 
attempt  to  outline  the  fundamental  fallacies 
in  your  reasoning  under  each  of  these  sets  of 
conditions.  First,  permit  me  to  address  my 
remarks  on  the  St.  Lawrence  as  a  long-term 
improvement  under  conditions  of  peace. 

It  seems  to  me  that  your  entire  case  is  based 
upon  the  belief  that  the  benefits  will  accrue 
principally  to  foreign  Interests  rather  than  to 
American  businessmen.  For  example,  you 
distinguish  this  project  from  Improvements 
on  the  channels  in  the  Hudson  River,  the 
New  York  State  barge  canal,  and  the  highway 
systems  of  New  York  State  entirely  on  this 
basis.    You  say  on  page  4  of  yovir  letter  that: 

"There  Is  a  vast  difference  in  operating  and 
maintaining  an  ail-American  waterway  for 
the  benefit  of  American  Industry,  both  com- 
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inercta}  and  otherwise,  than  there  1«  in  spend- 
ing tremendous  suma  of  our  hard-earned  tax 
jnoney  in  the  development  of  a  waterway  a 
thousand  mflee  of  wtilcli  lies  In  a  foreign 
country,  and  which  wlU  veact  prlmnrily  to 
the  benefit  of  for^n  shippers. " 

In  the  next  paragraph  you  state  that  M 
percent  of  aH  the  operators  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  would  be  foreigners,  as  com- 
pared to  the  almost  completely  Am«-tcan 
character  of  th*  operators  on  the  hi^ways  ctf 
New  York  State.  Aside  from  these  obJectiOBS 
that  the  ship  operators  weuld  be  predoB- 
tXMintly  foreign,  yon  allege  that  it  would  be 
detrimental  to  Amencan  prodtwers  because  of 
the  increased  competition  of  commodities 
produced  abroad  ucxlcr  an-Axaericaa  coadl- 
ttoae  of  Iftbor.   On  page  5  you  state  that : 

'In  this  tnetaaee  tremecdous  suaaa  of 
American  money  would  be  spent  in  order 
that  the  European  purchaser  night  ben«fit. 
At  the  same  time,  the  seaway  would  tend  to 
demoralize  price  structures  on  a  few  oom- 
XBOdities  which  might  be  brought  into  this 
country  as  baUast.  Tbat  would  disastrously 
affect  those  particular  industries  and  tke 
labor  employed  in  those  industries." 

It  is  clear  that  this  element  of  foreign  com- 
petition Is  the  chief  obstacle  toward  jreur 
acceptance  of  the  St.  Lawretjce  seaway,  and 
that  you  regard  its  competttlon  with  existing 
transportation  faclJiUes  as  uadefilrabl*  only 
because  of  this  factor,  for  you  admit  that  the 
competltiOB  of  domestically  used  facilities 
with  each  other,  such  as  the  highways,  the 
barge  canal,  the  Hudeoa  River,  and  the  New 
York  Central,  is  not  undesirable.  It  U  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  exaiotne  the  problem  of 
foreign  competition  which  would  be  iatro- 
duced  by  the  seaway. 


COMMI 


:s  IN  AasEsacAN  saivs 


The  laws  of  the  United  States  provWe  that 
domestic  water-borne  commerce  ns^st  be 
carried  In  ships  of  Anaerican  registry,  ccn- 
Btructed  In  the  United  Sutes  Saice  Qte 
existing  commerce  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  al- 
most entirely  domestic,  the  Orest  Lakes  car- 
riers need  not  fear  the  competition  of  low 
wage,  low  cost,  foreign  transportation  of  the 
Dew  traffic  which  may  nse  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway.  A  large  part  of  the  new  traflSc  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  wQl  also  be  domestic  in 
character,  and  the  same  law  would  confine 
this  trsde  to  American  boats. 

In  regard  to  foreign  trade,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  existing  competitive 
situation  between  American  and  foreign  ships 
would  be  affected.  At  present,  foreign  ships 
compete  with  Americans  for  the  exports  and 
imports  clearing  through  the  seaports  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  With  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way a  portion  of  this  trade  would  clear 
through  Great  Lakes  ports.  This  Is  not  new 
foreign  competition  and  does  not  change  the 
situation  materially.  Essentially  the  same 
commodities  woxiJd  be  Involved  and  there 
would  be  no  advantage  accruing  to  foreign 
ships  which  they  do  not  now  enjoy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cost  of  transportation  to 
American  shippers  would  be  definitely  re- 
duced. 

There  Is  one  segment  of  water-borne  com- 
merce to  which  this  analysis  does  not  apply 
and  which  would  be  subject  to  new  foreign 
competition.  This  is  the  present  trade  in 
grain  which  Is  destined  for  foreign  export. 
To  a  certain  extent,  foreign  ships  would 
carry  grain  from  Duluth  and  other  upper 
Lakes  ports  directly  to  Europe.  At  present, 
this  grain  is  carried  by  Canadian  or  Ameri- 
can ships  to  lower  Lakes  ports,  whence  it  is 
transshipped  by  rail  on  St.  Lawrence  canal 
boats  to  Montreal.  There  are  many  factors 
which  limit  this  new  foreign  competition  so 
that  it  becomes  only  a  minor  part  of  ttte 
total  picture.  For  one  thing,  the  transporta- 
tion of  grain  is  only  one  element  ta  the  t«ital 
commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Ptor  example, 
to  T9S7  the  receipts  and  shipments  of  grain 
of  American  Great  Lakes  ports  consttttrted 
only  2.7  percent  of  the  total  tonnage  received 


and  shipped  betwMn  these  ports.  In  tbo 
ODd  place,  tiUB  new  alcmcBt  at  foreign  eota.- 
petttlOD  appUes  onl^  to  tbsit  portion  of  tite 
grain  trade  which  is  Intended  for  onretaeas 
movement.  Thhrdly,  it  nsust  be  rcDtembeied 
that  CaiuMttan  ships  and  teimhial  fadUtles 
already  compete  with  American  in  the  grain 
trade  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Finally,  it  is  prob- 
able that  a  portion  of  the  overseas  grain 
movement  would  first  be  carried  In  lake-type 
carriers  to  Montreal  or  other  lower  lake  ports 
for  transshtpmoat  by  ocean  steamsr.  For 
all  these  reasons  It  Is  safe  to  conclude  that 
the  direct  shipsseat  of  gniu  over  and  above 
that  which  Is  now  carried  from  Atlantic  ports 
would  be  of  limited  extent. 

In  view  of  all  these  factors,  It  Is  clear  that 
foreign  ship  operators  would  galik  no  appre- 
ciable advantage  over  American  ship  operators 
because  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  The 
statement  that  96  percent  of  the  shipping 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  would  be  In  foreign 
ports  is  simply  unfounded. 

R/ULBQ*DB   HKLPBD  AND  NOT   HVST 

The  other  aspect  <rf  foreign  competition 
relates  to  the  Importation  of  foreign  com- 
modities. It  is  clear  that  this  charge  »e  ap- 
plicable to  every  improvement  which  re- 
duces transportation  costs  and  in  the  end 
leads  to  absurd  conclusions.  Those  who  hold 
this  view  must  agree  then  that  all  the  im- 
provements which  have  bees  made  to  exist- 
ing ocean  harbors  have  "Injured"  domestic 
business  because  they  have  permitted  easier 
and  cheaper  access  to  this  country  of  foreign 
goods.  Similarly,  tha  construction  of  rail- 
roads and  highways  in  this  country  have  "in- 
jured" domestic  trade  because  they  have 
made  it  easier  for  foreign  goods  to  be  shipped 
into  the  interior  of  this  couatry.  The  con- 
clusion is  dear  that  all  methods  <rf  Improving 
tran^KirtatloB  facilitlee  and  lowering  trans- 
portation costs  are  subject  to  the  same  curi- 
ous objections  which  you  are  attempting  to 
apply  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

You  may  say  that  although  we  are  perfectly 
ready  to  accept  those  commodities  in  which 
foreign  countries  have  a  true  competitive  ad- 
vantage, we  do  not  wl*  to  be  faced  with  a 
problem  of  foreign  "dumping"  of  commode 
ties  brought  over  at  low  ballast  rates.  Again, 
this  Is  a  problem  for  which  we  have  means  of 
protection  which  do  not  involve  freezing  our 
transportation  system  at  a  high-cost  level. 
We  have  a  tariff  system  with  which  the  pro- 
tect ourselves  against  the  competition  of  for- 
eign articles  produced  under  un-American 
conditions.  If  there  is  the  problem  of  ob- 
taining cargo  for  return  voyageo  from  Europe 
that  problem,  tco,  is  not  unique  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  but  applies  with  equal  force  to 
ships  returning  to  our  Atlantic  ports.  Pro- 
tection against  dumptng  of  foreign  goods  in 
Great  Lakes  ports  iHreseots  no  problems  not 
present  at  other  ports,  and  the  same  measiu-es 
now  applied  can  be  trtlllzed. 

In  your  letter  you  state  that — 

"The  pKjeltion  of  the  farmer  will  not  be  bet- 
tered one  lota  by  the  consUuction  of  the  sea- 
way. •  •  •  This  (the  saving  in  the  ship- 
ment of  wheat  via  the  St.  LawTence>  is  such 
a  small  item  that  it  would  not  reflect  to  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer." 

This  statement  entirely  Ignores  the  proc- 
esses Involved  In  the  pricing  of  a  commodity 
like  wheat.  This  price  is  a  composite  of  all 
the  forces  acting  In  all  the  wheat-producing 
areas  of  the  world.  It  implies  that  any  reduc- 
tion of  cost  in  a  wheat-producing  region  au- 
tomatically lowers  the  world  wheat  price  by  s 
similar  amount.  This  is  not  true  even  if  the 
price  of  wheat  were  to  reflect  Ks  cost  ef  pro- 
d«ictton,  a  stt\i»»loB  whleh  »9r  Buuay  years  now 
hw>  not  been  trua.  So  mn«h  for  ttje  eccaomic 
tiMery  oo  thtt  potnt.  If  your  theory  is  true, 
it  flies  in  the  face  of  tise  facts  of  eco«omi«  hl»- 
tory.  which  clearly  show  that  the  farmei:  has 
boen  vltaHj  dependent  upon  improvements  in 
transportation  for  his  weKare.  The  farmer 
has  always  fought  for  lower  traaspertatlo* 
costs.    If  he  has  been  wrong,  then  he  would 


he  jwt  as  wrtl  off  In  traasporttng  hie  goods 
to  market  by  those  meaas  which  w«s«  evaU- 
idaie  before  the  adecnt  of  the  railroad.  If  you 
are  right,  tt  would  he  eaceUent  puWle  poUcy 
to  raise  the  exUttng  raUread  rates  on  wheat 
because  you  ny  ttimt  the  raOroedto'  reduction 
at  •  cents  a  bushel  la  their  ratee  on  export 
wheat  had  the  ftllowlDg  results: 

"The  Amerlcsn  farmer  gained  nothing,  the 
rattroade  lost  needed  revenue,  and  the  Euro- 
pean speculator  made  a  big  profit." 

Hence,  by  raising  these  rates  8  cenU  a 
busheU  the  fanner  would  be  helped,  the  rail- 
roads would  gain  seeded  revenue,  and  the 
only  loser  would  be  the  Kwopeau  spectilatar. 
Mo  student  of  econotnics  and  no  man  of  prac- 
tical experience  would  maintain  tmcti  an 
otoviottsly  faUactous  poBltlon. 

BXAOtrCRATTON  OF  SBSWaT  CAPACTTT 


Another  major  point  which  you  bring  up 
against  the  seaway  is  that  either  the  esti- 
mates of  probable  tonnage  which  might  be 
shipped  over   the  St.   Lawrence   are   greatly 
exaggerated  or  that  major  losses  would  ac- 
crue  to   the   existing   ports,   the   New   York 
State  canal  carriers  and  Lake  shippers,  the 
State-owned  and  privately  owned  grain  ele- 
vators, and  other  industrial  and  transporta- 
tion facilities.    This  apparent  dilemma  pre- 
sented by  you  rests  upon  a  lack  of  perspective 
tn  comparing  the  magnitude  of  the  potential 
St.  Lawrence  traffic  with  the  existing  com- 
merce of  the  p(M^  of  the  United  States.    The 
mexlnanm  new  capaelty  which  would  be  arail- 
aWe  through  the  St.  Lawrence  is    16.000.000 
tons  azmuolty.  over  and   above  the  present 
trafBc   of  9.00aOOO  tons.    This  liKKidee  the 
capacity  svaUahle  tor  both  the  Canadian  and 
Ainertean    re<»ufremettts.     The    water-borne 
commerce  of  the  port  ct  Mew  York  aloae  in 
1937  was  well  over  100,000,000  tons      Exclu- 
sive  of  UxM  and   transport   cemmerce.   the 
foreign  ana  domestic  water-borne  movements 
of  tha  Atkmtlc  and  Gulf  ports  la  1937  were 
192.800.000  tons.     Even  if  ali  the  commerce 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  project  were  to  repre- 
sent diversion  from  existing  ports,  the  per- 
centage wotild  be  very  small.    Of  course,  the 
St.  Lawrence  commerce  will  by  no  means  en- 
tirely represent  diversion  from  existing  ports 
In  the  first  place,  the  cheaper  transportatioD 
to  be  provided  Is  bound  to  stimulate  both 
foreign   and  domestic   commerce  so   that   s 
large  portion  of  tt  will  be  a  net  addition  to 
existing     trade.     Secondly,     existing     ocean 
porte  like  Boston,  New  York,  and  Baltimore 
will  acquire  new   water-borne  commerce   in 
that  they  will  be  sending  and  receiving  ship- 
ments  via  the  Great  Lakes  tributary  area. 
Finally,  the  United  States  has  by  i>o  means 
reached  the  limits  of  its  growth  and  produc- 
tivity so  that  the  new  transportation  require- 
ments will  be  necessary  in  the  future.    The 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  will  not  divert  traffic, 
bxit  wUI  take  care  of  a  portion  of  our  growing 
transportation  needs. 

8EAWAT  AIDS  MATMSMi.  BCrCMSC 

A  few  words  about  the  natlooal-defcnse 
aspects  cf  the  seaway  It  le  said  that  a  large 
shipbuilding  program  upon  the  Great  Lakes 
wouM  not  b2  undertaken  because  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  locks  and  other  vital  structtu-ee 
ot  the  St.  lAwrence  seaway  is  exceedingly 
easy,  and  that  the  merchant  marine  suod 
naval  cralt  under  construction  in  the  Great 
Lakes  would  be  penned  up  in  the  interior  of 
the  country.  This  viewpoint  overlooks  the 
fact  that  these  vital  structures  are  far  inland 
and  that  our  Newfoundland  bases,  as  well  as 
the  Navy,  would  have  to  be  destroyed  before 
access  Is  possible.  In  addition  tt  is  obviont 
that  all  of  our  shlpbufldtng  facilities  o«  the 
Atlantic  coast  are  much  more  exposed  to  de- 
struction than  are  the  St.  Lawrence  e«^|»ls  K 
proof  is  needed  of  the  strategic  suamlaess  e€ 
BbiphulMlng  on  tt»  Ckeat  Lakes,  the  World 
War experlenee  sappltae tto anemr,  loralezgs 
progma  was  cs«ned  oafc  fis  ^He  of  the  fact 
that  the  WeBsnd  and  at.  Latstecce  OHiaii 
were  Just  as  vulnerable  then  as  they  are  now. 
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and  more  vtilnerable  than  the  proposed 
canals,  since  there  will  be  7  locks  as  against 
23  at  present.  Nor  does  your  point  about  the 
alternative  routes  available  through  the  Mis- 
sissippi or  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal 
apply  to  this  situation,  for  the  ships  built  In 
the  Great  Lakes  during  the  World  War  were 
too  large  to  go  through  the  barge  canal,  and 
the  waterway  connection  between  Chicago 
and  the  Mississippi  did  not  exist  at  that 
time. 

Tou  deny  that  If  the  St.  Lawrence  treaty 
of  1934  had  been  approved  it  would  have 
made  possible  a  great  shipbuilding  program  in 
the  Great  Lalces  because  the  project  would 
take  8  years  to  complete  and  would  not  have 
been  ready  until  1942  or  1943.  Even  If  these 
dates  were  acctirate.  It  would  constitute  no 
obstacle  to  a  shipbuilding  program,  because 
most  of  the  ships  now  planned  for  construc- 
tion elsewhere  will  not  be  ready  until  that 
time  anyway.  For  the  matter  of  the  record, 
however,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Army  engineers  have  estimated  the  construc- 
tion period  at  4  to  5  years. 

President  Roosevelt  simimarlzed  this  point 
In  his  message  to  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Conference  at  Detroit  in 
December  when  he  said: 

"Opponents  of  the  seaway  project  have 
pointed  out  that  it  takes  4  years  to  build 
this  seaway.  They  know,  but  fall  to  men- 
tion, that  It  takes  at  least  that  long  to  build 
a  battleship.  They  also  know  that  this 
project  will  coat  the  United  States  less  than 
three  battleships  and  that  the  power  projecfl 
wUl  be  entirely  self-Uquidating."  \ 

Tou  know,  of  course,  that  the  two-ocean  1 
navy  program  and  the  third  set  of  locks  at' 
Panama  Canal  will  take  until  1946  to  comV 
plete. 

In  regard  to  the  national  defense  aspects 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  power,  you  raise  the 
same  objection  as  to  the  shipbuilding  as- 
pects: namely,  that  the  vulnerability  of  the 
structiu«  to  foreign  attack  makes  this  un- 
wise national  planning.  My  answer  to  this 
Is  similar  to  my  statement  on  shipbuilding. 
May  I  point  out  to  you  the  vast  concentra- 
tion of  power  plants  In  the  New  York  City 
area,  an  area  much  more  exposed  to  enemy 
bombardment  than  the  international  rapids 
section.  I  have  not*^!  that  there  has  been 
no  move  made  to  decentralize  power  pro- 
duction in  New  York  City  and  that  current 
expansion  Is  taking  place  there  right  now. 

It  is .  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  differ- 
ence between  the  power  which  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America  will  obtain  from  the 
proposed  development  and  the  hydroelectric 
power  It  has  obtained  in  the  past.  In  the 
present  Instance,  the  company  will  reimbtirse 
the  people  of  New  York  State  in  full  for  the 
true  value  of  the  hydroelectric  power,  and  It 
will  be  obtaining  this  power  in  full  and  free 
competition  with  all  other  persons  who  may 
wish  to  utilise  resources. 

Simply  because  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica Is  devoting  part  of  Its  capacity  to  Cana- 
dian needs  is  no  sound  reason  for  making  it 
dependent  upon  the  Canadian  power  for  its 
operations.  Many  of  our  Industrial  com- 
panies are  devoted  to  producing  essential 
materials  for  Great  Britain  and  it  would  be 
equally  logical  to  suggest  that  they  should 
retain  their  dependence  upon  foreign  pat- 
ents, designs,  and  materials.  Nevertheless. 
It  Is  our  national  policy  now  to  free  ourselves 
from  this  dependence  through  the  accumula- 
tion of  strategic  materials.  Action  is  now 
being  taken  to  remedy  the  situation  In  the 
matter  of  patents.  More  Important  than  all 
these  points  Is  that  not  only  the  United 
States  but  also  Canada  are  faced  with  a 
shortage  of  electric  power.  As  you  know, 
Canada  is  undertaking  to  remeUy  the  situa- 
tion and  has  recently  obtained  permission 
to  divert  more  water  from  Niagara  Falls  on 


account  of  her  urgent  requirements.  It  must 
be  remembered  also  that  the  Aluminum  Co.'s 
contract  for  Canadian  power  is  terminable 
upon  notice. 

I  am  sorry  to  disagree  with  you  on  these 
vital  Issues,  but  after  careful  examination  of 
your  arguments  I  am  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  the  light  of  true  facts  they  are 
lacldng  in  merit. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  B.  Crosby, 
.Director,  National  Seaway  Council. 


Sentiinent  of  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif., 
As  to  Lease-Lend  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  March  13, 1941 


TELEGRAM  FROM  MRS.  CHARLES  H. 
CLARK 


Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  telegram  from 
Los  Angeles  which  is  self-explanatory. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Los  Angxues.  Calif.,  March  6,  1941. 
Hon.  SHXRm&M  Downxt, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Refuting  statement  information  signed  by 
11  scientists,  95  percent  Los  Angeles  County 
radio  listeners  favor  lease-lend  bill.  Radio 
stations  have  taken  no  such  official  poll.  One 
obscure  program  claims  majority  letters 
favor  bill.  This  is  Isolated  audience,  about 
2  percent  total  county  listeners.     Insert  In 

CONCSaSSIONAL  RICORO. 

BArfl.  Charles  H.  Clark. 


T.  V.  A.  Dam  and  Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OP  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  March  13. 1941 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS  DISPATCH  FROM 
KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch  from  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  entitled  "T.  V.  A.  Dam  Set-up  Able 
To  Cut  Flood  Crest." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


T.  V.  A.  Dam  Set-up  Able  to  Ctrr  Flood  Crest 
(By  the  Associated  Press) 

Knoxville.  Tenn.— Add  to  the  score  of 
amazing  triumphs  by  man's  engineering  skill, 
this  achievement  almost  within  the  grasp  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  system  of 
dams — that  of  halting  the  flow  of  a  great 
river. 

It's  fact,  not  fancy,  that  within  only  a  few 
years  it  will  be  possible  for  man  to  stem  the 
onrush  of  the  Tennessee  River,  the  largest 
tributary  of  the  Ohio. 

Of  course,  such  action  would  be  taken  only 
for  the  purpose  of  flood  control;  for  those 
times,  like  in  1937  and  1913,  when  the  Ohio 
River  is  on  the  rampage. 

Let's  imagine  that  the  old  river  is  draining 
a  general  and  prolonged  soaking  of  the  Ohio 
Valley,  its  muddy  tide  rushes  and  roars  \f» 
way  toward  the  mighty  Mississippi. 

Imagine  that  the  toll  of  deaths  Is  mount- 
ing, homes  are  swept  away,  the  fires  of  indas- 
try  are  doused,  all  shipping  Is  shunted  to 
shelters,  and  the  flood  rolls  on,  the  crest  un- 
reached. 

SINO  AND  prat 

Down  near  Paducah.  Ky..  the  Tennessee 
would  be  spilling  Its  waters,  swelling  the  Ohio 
to  greater  proportions,  increasing  the  peril 
of  Cairo,  ni.,  where  the  Ohio  Joins  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Picture  the  sweating,  singing  levee  work- 
ers toiling  night  and  day.  unceasingly,  to 
strengthen  Cairo's  60-foot  wall;  praying  that 
the  crest  will  be  no  greater  than  the  barri- 
cade; hoping  that  the  rushing  giant  will  lose 
some  of  its  fury. 

Then  wlU  be  the  time  T.  V.  A.'s  engineers 
will  take  a  tighter  grip  on  the  Tennessee,  to 
prevent  It  from  adding  to  the  destructive 
force  of  the  Ohio. 

T.  V.  A.'s  hydraulic  engineers  promise  that 
when  the  T.  V.  A.  system  of  dams  is  com- 
pleted they  will  be  able  to  shut  off  the  Ten- 
nessee like  a  faucet  and  hold  it  back  long 
enough  to  reduce  the  lower  Ohio  flood  crest 
by  2  feet. 

In  1937,  the  T.  V.  A.  had  only  one  dam  ready 
for  action,  the  Norrts,  on  the  Clinch  River 
above  Knoxville.  about  650  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tennessee. 

Its  gates  were  pulled  shut,  and,  as  a  result. 
4  inches  were  skimmed  off  the-  Ohio's  stage. 

Fovir  inches?    What  did  that  amount  to? 

At  that  time  the  upper  reaches  of  Cairo's 
60-foot  wall  were  awash.  Htirrledly,  workers 
added  a  2-foot  "mud  box"  atcp  the  levee  and 
held  the  raging  waters  from  flowing  through 
the  city.  Four  Inches  was  a  substantial 
amount  in  the  narrow  margin  between  safety 
and  huge  property  damage. 

nvE  more  dams 

If  the  Ohio  should  run  wild  again  this 
spring,  the  T.  V.  A.  system  would  come 
through  with  a  greater  margin,  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  Norris,  it  now  has  flve  other  massive 
structures  of  concrete  and  steel  ready  for 
duty. 

Since  the  1937  flood.  T.  V.  A.  has  com- 
pleted Hlwassee  Dam  on  the  Hiwassee  River, 
which  drains  western  Carolina  and  south- 
eastern Tennessee;  Chlckamauga  Dam  on  the 
Tennessee  above  Chattanooga;  Guntersvllle 
and  Wilson  Dams  In  Alabama;  and  farther 
downstream,  Pickwick  Landing  Dam  in  south- 
western Tennessee. 

Now  under  construction  are: 

The  Kentucky  Dam  at  GllbertsviUe,  Ky., 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee 

The  Watts  Bar  and  Fort  Loudon  Dams  on 
the  Tennessee  below  Knoxville;  and  the  Cher- 
okee Dam  on  the  Holston  River,  which  drains 
upper  east  Tennessee. 

Upon  completion  of  these  projects  about 
10.000.000  acre-feet  of  storage  space  will  be 
available. 
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Wales  and  the  Welsh 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  March  13, 1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SCRANTONIAN 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
f  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  D.  E.  Jones  published  in 
the  Scrantonian,  February  16,  1941. 
Eloquently  It  tells  of  the  national  anthem 
of  Wales  and  of  the  strong  spirit  of 
loyalty  in  the  hearts  of  these  brave 
people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the    Scrantonian,    Scranton,   Pa.,   of 
Pebriiary  16,  1941) 

LAND  or  MT  rATHEBS 

When  the  foiu-  or  flve  hundred  Welsh- 
Americans  sing  the  national  anthem  of  Wales 
at  the  St.  David's  banquet  next  month  they 
will  know  that  there  is  no  other  mtisic  that 
stirs  their  dreams  and  aspirations  as  this 
simple,  commonplace  song.  It  may  not  be 
the  best  melody  Wales  possesses,  but  neither 
Is  the  Star-spangled  Banner  our  best.  Its 
words  may  not  b-^  superb  poetry,  but  there  is 
In  them  something  of  the  passionate  spirit  of 
a  little  nation  which  through  centuries  of 
struggle  has  preserved  Its  language,  its  Indi- 
viduality, and  its  soul. 

Its  greatest  achievement  is  that  every  time 
It  Is  sung  the  Welshman  repeats  the  sacred 
oath  of  allegiance  to  his  national  traditions, 
and  feels,  if  only  for  the  time  being,  that  he 
has  something  worth  clinging  to.  One  may 
sense  Its  magic  at  any  Welsh  gathering  In 
America,  but  it  grows  into  something  spirit- 
ual, something  omnipotent,  and  divine  could 
we  but  hear  it  in  the  green,  gray  valleys  of 
Wales,  where  the  rich  voices  of  the  miners 
and  steel  workers  and  their  women  folk  soar 
above  the  gloom  of  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment. It  is  their  mighty  fortress  when  the 
heavens  rain  German  destruction  over  their 
beloved  country,  and  its  strains  rise  above 
the  tramp  of  Nazi  feet  and  the  rumble  of 
bombers. 

Curiously  enough,  although  the  anthem 
salutes  the  undying  glories  of  the  centuries. 
It  Is  a  comparatively  modern  composition. 
Father  and  son  collaborated  in  its  produc- 
tion, the  father,  Evan  James,  a  weaver,  writ- 
ing the  words,  and  his  son,  James  James, 
composing  the  music.  It  was  almost  imme- 
diate in  Its  success,  and  now  its  challenging 
strains  have  penetrated  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Paul  Robeson,  the  famous  Negro  baritone, 
has  learned  to  sln^  It  with  emotion.  It  has 
Insinuated  Its  way  to  the  Hollywood  sets  and 
has  been  translated  Into  Irish,  Gaelic,  and 
Breton.  Even  the  English  have  demanded 
English  words  to  this  Welsh  and  pan-Celtic 
national  anthem. 
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Credit  Unions  in  New  Fields 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  March  13. 1941 


ADDRESS    BY   MISS    DORA    MAXWELL 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Mead],  who  is  absent,  attending  the 
funeral  of  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  New  York,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Miss  Dora  Maxwell, 
northeastern  representative  of  the  Credit 
Union  National  Association,  with  respect 
to  the  work  of  the  Federal  credit  unions. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ONE-THntO    or    THE    NATION 

President  Roosevelt  has  turned  the  spot- 
light on  that  part  of  our  Nation  which  repre- 
sents our  poorest  citizens.  The  latest  report 
of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  Is 
an  utterly  revealing  document.  This  study 
showst  that  the  top  third  of  the  population 
earns  $1,450  or  more  a  year,  the  middle  third 
from  $780  to  $1,450,  and  the  lower  third  $780 
or  less  a  year. 

Since  we  in  the  credit  vmlons  are  dedicated 
to  flnd  "the  way  of  economic  betterment,"  to 
quote  Mr.  Bergengren,  these  flgures  should 
concern  us.  My  guess  would  be  that  the 
largest  number  of  our  members  belong  to  the 
top  third,  that  a  smaller  number  belong  to 
the  middle  third,  and  that  very  few  come 
from  the  lower  group.  There  are  Indications, 
however,  that  we  have  begun  to  penetrate 
this  lower  third. 

We  hear  much  about  the  problems  of  the 
sharecroppers  In  the  South  and  about  the 
Okies  on  their  trek  to  California.  But  we 
have  our  share  of  the  lower  third  families  in 
the  East.  All  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board these  people  are  beginning  to  make 
themselves  heard. 

THE   PEOPLE,    TES 

Here  and  there  they  are  setting  up  study 
classes,  the  better  to  know  themselves  and 
their  problems.  This  Inevitably  leads  them 
to  the  credit  union  and  cooperation. 

Five  or  six  French-American  parish  groups 
In  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  started  credit 
unions  about  a  year  ago  under  the  enlight- 
ened leadership  of  Father  Souci.  They  are 
making  slow  progress,  painfully  slow  Judged 
by  some  of  our  urban  credit  unions,  but  not 
Judged  by  the  early  Raiffelsen  banks,  whence 
our  beginnings,  is  typical.  Not  one  of  these 
credit  unions  has  yet  gone  over  $500  in  assets 
but  even  these  small  amounts  in  each  of  five 
or  six  credit  unions,  all  of  it  working,  repre- 
sent a  brave  beginning.  Given  a  good  potato 
season,  things  will  pick  up.  Meantime  they 
are  trying,  and  that  way  lies  the  road  to 
economic  reconstruction. 

Farther  down  the  coast  of  Maine,  some 
miles  from  Bath,  a  group  of  fishermen 
(cash  income  around  $500  a  year)  sent  two 
of  their  people  to  Nova  Scotia  to  see  what 
they  could  learn.     As  a  result  of  this  visit 


and  with  the  encouragement  of  a  young 
Quaker  couple  living  in  the  community,  a 
credit  union  was  started  about  8  months 
ago.  Conditions  in  this  community  are  un- 
believably primitive.  The  credit-union  or- 
ganization meeting  had  to  be  delayed  be- 
caiise  a  baby  was  being  born  in  the  village. 
There  was  no  doctor,  and  one  of  the  pro- 
posed incorporators  was  the  midwife.  It  was 
a  boy.  Both  the  baby  and  the  credit  union 
are  on  the  road  to  a  life  of  usefulness,  we 
hope. 

AM    I    NOT    A    MAN    AND    A    BKOTHEBT 

Still  farther  down  the  coast.  In  Maryland.  • 
group  of  Negro  fishermen  (income  around 
$350  a  year),  members  of  a  Catholic  parish, 
have  for  a  year  been  meeting  regularly  to 
learn  about  self-help  through  the  credit 
\mion.  Father  McKenna.  the  pastor,  has 
been  working  with  them.  Some  difficulty  was 
encountered  In  getting  a  charter,  and  twice 
they  were  refused.  Undiscouraged.  they  con- 
tinued their  study  club  and  collected  sav- 
ings. It  came  in  nickels  and  dimes,  and  in 
a  year  they  accumulated  $70.  Not  much 
money,  you  are  probably  thinking.  But 
enough  to  buy  a  cow  so  that  at  least  some 
children  will  have  milk.  Not  much  money, 
but  enough  for  perhaps  10  or  15  baby  shoats 
to  raise  for  families  without  meat  in  their 
diet.  Not  much  money,  but  as  much  as  the 
fishermen  in  Nova  Scotia  had  to  start  some  of 
their  credit  unions. 

The  charter  has  now  been  granted,  and 
the  first  loan  application  has  come  In  from 
Mary  Doe.  The  roof  of  her  house  Is  caving 
in,  and  she  wants  $10  to  Jack  It  up.  Seventy 
dollars  isn't  much,  but  next  year  it  will  be 
more,  another  year  still  more,  and  another 
group  will  be  1  inch  further  on  the  way  to 
economic  betterment. 

No  one  can  meet  with  these  groups  of 
earnest  people,  regardless  of  race,  and  not  be 
touched  by  their  plight  and  Inspired  by  their 
efforts.  Here  lies  the  test  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  credit  union  to  the  poorest  of  our 
fellow  Americans.  Doesn't  this  field  offer 
C.  U.  N.  A.  a  challenge  to  prove  it  hasn't 
lost  its  pioneering  spirit? 


GoTemment  Finance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  March  13, 1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    SATURDAY    EVENING 
POST 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  March 
15.  1941.  entitled  "The  National  Heap." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  March 
15.  1941] 

THE   NATIONAL    HEAP 

There  is  ecstasy  in  letting  go.  Billions? 
We  have  only  to  utter  them.  Wipe  out  the 
silly  dollar  sign.    Forget  It.    Money,  after  all. 
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Is  nothing.  Plnaaot  it  »  ncrwl  serpent,  in- 
Tented  b7  bankarE.  Seise  It  toy  tbe  neck, 
bold  it  out  the  window,  and  release  it.  Why 
couldnt  we  have  done  It  kmg  ago? 

80  you  hear,  and  it  wouM  be  wonderful  If 
only  It  were  so.  How  the  cost  of  the  national 
defense  shall  be  fhianeed  Is  a  matter  that 
touches  cTeryone  of  us  intimately.  It 
touches  our  eating  and  drinking,  our  com- 
forts and  our  pleaeiirea.  It  wUl  determine 
what  we  may  continue  to  consume  and  en- 
Joy  and  what  we  shall  have  to  do  without. 
Finally,  it  will  govern  wh«t  mvmt  come  after- 
ward, when  there  are  no  more  guns  to  make, 
and  may  even  alter  the  form  of  society  for 
MB  and  o\ir  children. 

There  are  three  ways  to  finance  It,  and 
only  these  three— namely,  by  taxation,  by 
borrowing,  and  by  Inflation.  Generally,  a 
government  at  war,  or  with  an  extraordliiary 
defense  program  to  find  the  money  for.  will 
resort  to  all  three  means.  When  we  spieak  of 
a  financial  policy,  therefore,  we  mean  not  so 
much  a  choice  of  means  aa  the  order  in  which 
each  of  these  three  ahaU  be  employed.  But 
no  matter  what  the  policy  m*y  be — whether 
the  Government  decidee  to  raise  most  of  the 
money  by  taxation,  which  is  the  pay-as-you- 
go  method:  whether  it  gets  most  of  it  by 
borrowing,  which  is  to  postpone  payment; 
or  whether  It  embraces  the  tempting  harlotry 
Of  inflation — sooner  or  later  the  cost,  down 
to  the  very  last  dollar,  will  be  paid  out  of  the 
total  national  Income. 
What  is  the  national  income? 
A  simple  and  vivid  figuratloQ  of  it.  very  apt 
at  this  time,  was  once  made  by  Sir  Josiah 
6tamp.  He  imagines,  to  begin  with,  that 
everyone  who  works  puts  the  result  of  hie 
work  in  one  great  heap.  In  that  heap  will 
be  every  conceivable  kind  td  material  thing 
that  satlaflae  htmian  wants  and  deelres.  be- 
sides ImpMiderable  things,  such  aa  "the  ser- 
mons that  are  preached,  the  songs  that  are 
sung,  the  physician's  advice,  the  pilot's  ^lUI, 
the  banker's  knowledge."  and  so  on.  This  is 
current  production.  There  will  be  in  the 
heap  alao  an  accumulation  of  things  from 
past  production,  and  that  is  saved  capital. 
Then  suppose  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
money;  that  instead  of  money  everyone  has 
received  a  ticket  that  entitles  him  to  draw 
out  of  the  heap  the  equivalent  of  what  he 
put  in.  not  the  same  thing  he  put  In  but  the 
equivalent  in  any  other  kind  of  thing.  Those 
have  tickets,  too,  who  have  saved  them  in- 
stead of  drawing  the  equivalent  out.  The 
total  of  tickets  giving  titles  to  the  heap  will 
exactly  equal  the  mass,  so  that,  when  all  the 
tickets  have  been  handed  in.  !f-they  are,  the 
heap  will  have  vanished.  Or  so  It  may  be  in  a 
balanced  economy  of  peace. 

But  war  comes.  Many  who  were  con- 
tributing to  the  heap  go  Into  the  army;  many 
ot'iers  who  have  been  contributing  to  the 
heap  only  desirable  and  useful  things  now 
must  be  set  apart  to  make  weapons.  Yet  all 
of  these  must  be  fed  and  clothed  ae  before — 
and  all  out  of  that  one  heap.  What  happens 
then  is  that  from  everyone's  ticket  the  gov- 
ernment takes  a  certain  proportion  accord- 
ing to  Its  plan,  and  thereby  itself  acquires 
title  to  what  it  needs  to  take  from  the  heap. 
That  Is  taxation. 

Presently  the  government  finds  that  in  this 
way  it  cannot  get  enough  for  the  war.  Then 
ft  says  to  this  one  and  that  one.  "If  you  will 
give  up  for  the  present  some  more  of  yoxu: 
ticket,  the  government  promises  that  after 
the  war  It  will  give  you  a  special  and  ex- 
clusive title  to  an   extra   bit   from  future 

That  Is  borrowing. 

When  the  govcraaafint  has  borrowed  from 
•veryone  all  that  it  can  and  still  has  not 
tBOUgh.  then  what  does  it  do?  Well,  then 
It  prints  for  itadf  tickets  repreesnting  noth- 
ing that  has  ever  been  produced  or  con- 
tributed to  the  heap;  and  having  printed 
these  tickets  on  Its  own  press,  to  look  exactly 
Uka.aU  the  other  tickets,  it  goes  with  them 


to  the  hasp  ahead  oi  everyoce  eke  and 
draws  out  what  It  needs,  thereby  greatly 
reducing  the  mass.  When  the  people  come 
with  tbetr  genuine  tickets  representing 
what  they  have  actually  put  In.  and  see  how 
the  heap  is  diminished  and  that  there  are 
more  tickets  than  things,  they  are  frantic 
and  offer  two,  three,  and  fo\ir  tickets  for  a 
thing  that  could  have  been  drawn  out  yes- 
terday for  one.  Then  prices  rise  twofold, 
threefold,  and  fourfold,  whether  you  have  a 
word  for  prices  or  not  and  whether  you  think 
of  money  aa  tickets  or  think  of  tickets  as 
money. 

And  that  is  inflation.  You  can  have  in- 
flation and  all  its  erlls  withoct  money  at  all. 

To  think  ycu  are  going  to  get  rid  of  the 
problem  of  finance  by  wiping  out  the  silly 
dollar  sign  la  aa  If  you  thought  you  could 
abolish  evil  by  abolishing  the  word  for  It. 

The  first  thing  to  see  clearly  Is  that  by  no 
magic  can  the  Government  and  the  people 
together  take  more  out  of  the  heap  than 
there  is  In  It.  In  war,  or  In  a  national-de- 
fense emergency,  the  claims  of  the  Govern- 
ment must  have  priority  over  all  others. 
Nevertheless,  wbat  the  Government  takes — 
whether  it  takes  it  by  taxation,  by  borrow- 
ing, or  by  Inflation — will  diminish  the  mass; 
there  will  be  Just  that  much  less  for  the 
people  to  take  out.  Either  the  people  must 
do  with  less,  because  it  is  not  there,  or  the 
mass  must  be  made  larger  by  increased  pro- 
duction. 

Always  It  Is  possible  to  inrreaga  production 
by.  as  we  say,  energizing  the  economy;  and 
that  Is  so  because  in  time  of  peace  you  seldom 
find  people  producing  aa  much  as  they  can. 
And  where,  as  the  ease  was  here,  there  had 
been  idle  manpower,  idle  machines,  and  Idle 
plant  capacity,  It  is  possible  to  Increase  pro- 
duction enormously,  simpiy  by  putting  every- 
body to  work  again,  extending  the  hoin^  of 
labor,  and  tuning  the  industrial  machine  to  a 
high  pltf  h.  Remember,  however,  that  as  you 
do  this  the  pay  rolls  expand  and  prcQts  rise, 
and— mark  it— the  tickets  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  representing  <;he!r  Individual  free 
claims  upon  th<<  heap  Increase  at  the  same 
rate  as  production.  This  is  to  say,'  In  terms 
of  a  money  economy,  that  the  national  In- 
come expands. 

Keep  your  mind  on  the  heap.  Suddenly  It 
begins  to  rise  In  a  prodigious  manner.  There 
must  appear  then  this  Important  question: 
What  shall  be  done  with  the  Increase? 

Shall  the  Government  take  all  of  It,  leaving 
there  for  the  people  only  as  mvich  as  they  had 
before?  This  It  can  do  by  taxing  everyone's 
ticket  more  and  at  the  same  time  borrowing 
from  the  people  a  further  part  of  their  claims 
on  the  heap,  promising  that  they  shall  be 
paid  back  out  of  future  heaps.  Or  shall  the 
Government.  Instead  of  taking  tbe  whole  of 
the  increase  for  war  or  for  national  defense, 
divide  It  with  the  people,  so  that  they  may 
have  actually  more  to  coiMume  and  enjoy 
than  they  had  before? 

This  becomes  at  once  a  difficult  question 
of  public  policy.  Involving  social  gains,  wages 
and  profits,  the  entire  and  endless  quarrel 
over  division  and  equality  of  sacrifice.  Cer- 
tainly, however,  if  people  insist  on  taking 
more  out  of  the  heap  than  they  took  before, 
they  will  not  be  doing  all  they  can  for  the 
war  or  the  national  defense.  If  the  emergency 
is  grave,  they  ought  to  be  willing  to  take 
out  In  satisfaction  of  their  daily  wants  only 
as  much  as  they  took  before,  leaving  the 
whole  of  the  increase  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government.  And  if  the  emergency  is  des- 
perate, they  ought  to  be  willing  to  do  with 
even  less  than  they  took  out  before,  leaving 
that  much  more  for  the  Govemxoent.  la 
principle  it  is  that  simple.  Only  in  tbe  lan- 
guage of  economie  science  does  it  become 
complicated. 

When  that  question  of  public  policy  has 
been  decided,  then  what?  No  matter  how  It 
is  decided,  the  decision  can  be  made  effective 
only  by  a  financial  policy.    This  brings  the 


silly  dollar  sign  back.  Whether  people  shall 
take  out  a  little  less  than  before,  or  a  little 
more,  or  a  great  deal  more,  wiU  be  determined 
by  haw  much  tbe  Govenxment  taxes  our 
tickets,  how  much  It  borrows  and  from  whom 
it  borrows.  If  it  barrows  from  the  ticket 
holders,  that  represents  saving;  If  It  borrows 
from  tte  banks,  as  It  has  been  doing;,  the  re- 
sult Is  Inflation. 

All  of  these  questions  are  In  debate.  There 
is  yet  no  settled  public  policy.  Without  o 
settled  public  policy  there  can  be  no  clear 
financial  policy;  and  without  a  clear  financial 
policy  the  Government  nat\irally  inclines  to 
infiation. 

Why?  Because,  as  J.  M-  Keynes,  the  bril- 
liant British  economist,  says:  "The  political 
argument  In  favor  of  inflation  is  almost  over- 
whelming. No  one  has  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  inflation,  not  even  the  Chancelcr 
of  the  Exchequer.  •  •  •  It  wUl  Just  hap- 
pen. It  is  Nature's  remedy,  ebbing  up  like  the 
tides,  silently  and  imparceptlbly  and  Irre- 
sistibly. •  •  •  It  greatly  benefits  some 
interests.  It  oils  tbe  wheels  everywhere, 
and  a  regime  of  rising  wages  and  profits 
spreads  an  illusion  of  prosperity." 

Iriflatlon.  besides,  is  a  weapon  In  the  hands 
of  revohrtlonarles,  and  they  understand  It 
perfectly. 


Election  Acdyitiet  of  Pacific  Cftast 
Utilities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  March  13, 1941 


ARTICLE  BY  ALBERT  H.  JENKINS 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Hi.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  Labor  entitled  "Pacific  Coast  Utili- 
ties Pollute  Elections."  The  article  is 
written  by  Mr.  Albert  H.  Jenkins. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  iJibor] 

Pacific  Ooast  UnLrnsa  PoLtrrs  ELSGnoNs — 
More  Than  Million  Dollars  Spent  To 
Prevent  CoNStrMsas  Prom  Gbttiks  Chsaf 
Power — Newspapers  and  Radio  Corrupteiv— 
Sli»h  Fttnd  Chargkd  to  Lickt  Bills 

(By  Albert  H.  Jenkins) 

"A  situation  which  strikes  at  the  very  roots 
of  our  democratic  form  of  government"  was 
disclosed  this  week  by  a  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission report  on  more  than  a  million  dollars 
spent  by  five  power  companies  "to  influence 
political  elections"  in  the  States  of  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon. 

The  report  was  put  into  the  Congressional 
Record  by  Congressman  Chari.es  R.  Leavt 
(Democrat,  Washington).  He  said  it  shows 
the  pernicious  and  deceptive  expenditure  of 
vast  sums  of  mcmey  by  the  power  companies 
In  the  last  5  years  to  defeat  the  ri^t  of  the 
peofrfe  to  cheap  electricity. 

SOOTS  IN   WALL  STRETT 

The  five  companies  are  Northwestern  Elec- 
tric. Pacific  Power  &  Light,  Portland  General 
Electric,  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light,  and  the 
Washington  Water  Power  Co.    All  are  eub- 
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•Idlarlss  of  vast  utility  holding-company  sys- 
tems controlled  by  such  Wa'.l  Street  g  ants  as 
Morgan's  Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  investi- 
gated them  last  year,  when  they  were  spend- 
ing money  like  water  in  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  put  over  "Initiative  No.  139,"  a 
measure  designed  to  cripple  public  ownership 
of  power  in  the  Northwest.  The  Commission 
discovered  such  scandalous  conditions  that  It 
asked  the  companies  for  the  figures  on  the 
money  they  spent  for  political  purposes  in  the 
period  1935-40.     It  found  a  total  of  $1,037,516. 

Half  of  this  huge  sum  "was  charged  by  the 
companies  to  their  operating  expenses,"  that 
is,  to  the  rates  paid  by  consumers  of  their 
electric  power,  the  report  pointed  out.  "This 
was  dene  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  expendi- 
tures were  obviously  not  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consumers. 

"The  accounting  records  relating  to  the 
political  activities  and  expenditures  were  mis- 
leading and,  in  some  cases,  deliberately  false. 
Expense  accounts  of  employees,  officers,  and 
paid  agents  were  abused  to  hide  political  and 
legislative  expenditures. 

"Many  political  expenditures  were  made 
Indirectly  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  were 
being  made  by  the  utilities.  Various  'front' 
organizations  were  provided  with  funds  to 
campaign  and  promote  political  and  legis- 
lative activities  favorable  to  the  utilities." 

NAMES   the    "stool   PIGEONS" 

Among  these  "front"  organizations,  the 
report  names  the  Washington  State  Taxpayers' 
Association,  the  Let  the  People  Vote  League, 
Washington  Bureau  of  Governmental  Re- 
search, and  many  others,  with  the  sums  of 
money  they  received  from  the  power  com- 
panies, which  "used  them  as  tools  for  their 
political  purposes." 

The  companies  also  "conducted  system- 
atic house-to-house,  bell-ringing  campaigns 
through  employees  schooled  for  the  purpose," 
kept  "elaborate  card  systems,  showing  house 
cumbers,  residents  of  voting  age,  names  of 
registered  voters,  persons  interviewed,  their 
position  on  public  ownership  proposals  and 
other  Information  which  might  have  a  bear- 
ing on  power-campaign  issues." 

NEWSPAPERS   SUBSmiZED 

Secret  payments  to  prominent  citizens, 
subsidies  to  newspapers  and  radio  stations 
by  means  of  extensive  advertising  and  radio 
programs  paid  for  by  the  companies,  were 
among  many  other  purposes  for  which  they 
spent  their  political  "slush  funds,"  according 
to  the  report,  which  was  signed  by  all  five 
members  of  the  commission. 

One  member,  John  W.  Scott,  added  some 
still   more  devastating  comments. 

"In  my  opinion."  he  said,  "this  situation 
strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  our  democratic 
form  of  government.  The  activities  of  these 
companies  show  no  willingness  to  permit  the 
sovereign  citizens  to  maintain  by  democratic 
processes  the  choice  of  the  means  of  pro- 
viding for  themselves  essential  utility  serv- 
ices. 

"Through  the  expenditures  and  subversive 
activities  of  the  companies,  the  strength  they 
gained  from  nursing  at  the  public  breast  was 
used  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  free  elections 
by  free  people,  in  the  determination  of  great 
public  Issues.  By  subterfuge,  these  com- 
panies sought  to  pollute  the  political  proc- 
esses of  public  elections.'' 

Just  a  Sample 

A  million  dollars  \b  a  lot  of  money,  but  it  is 
only  a  sample  of  the  political  "slush  funds" 
spent  by  utility  companies,  all  the  t\sae.  In 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Another  example  Is  the  $580,000  secretly 
spent  by  the  Union  Electric  Co.  of  Missouri, 
for  which  five  high  officials  of  that  concern 
were  recently  sentenced  tx)  prison.  The  im- 
portance of  the  following  story,  therefore, 
goes  far  beyond  the  area  served  by  the  five 
power  compa::Ues  named. 


ExdasioQ   of  Negroes   From  Defense 
Jobs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  March  13. 1941 


STATEMENT   BY   WALTER   WHTTB 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  interest- 
ing statement  by  Walter  White,  the  able 
secretary  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  on 
Negro  Exclusion,  Even  in  Defense  Jobs. 
In  calling  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  Mr.  White's  statement,  which  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Post,  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the 
suggestions  he  has  made.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  take  favorable  action  in  the 
near  future  on  the  resolution  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Wag- 
ner], the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Barbour],  and  myself,  calling  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  status  and  treatment 
of  the  Negro  In  the  defense  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Post] 
Negro  Exclusion,  Even  In  Defense  Jobs 
(By  Walter  White,  secretary.  National  Asso- 
ciation  for   the   Advancement   of   Colored 
People) 

In  Sing  Sing  black  felons  and  white  lock- 
step  and  eat  and  work  together.  But  when 
Negro  Americans  who  have  not  rim  afoul  of 
the  law  volunteer  or  are  drafted  to  serve  in 
the  United  States  Army — that  Army  says  to 
Negroes,  "You  are  pariahs  unworthy  to  fight 
and  perhaps  die  besides  your  white  fellow- 
Americans  to  stop  Hitler  and  dictatorship." 
For  the  United  States  Army  permits  Negroes 
to  serve  only  in  segregated  xmits. 

The  racial  policy  of  the  United  States  Navy 
is  Just  as  bad.  In  It  Americans  who  chose 
to  be  born  with  dark  skins  can  serve  only  iis 
menials.  And  If  they  dare  protest  and  sign 
their  names  in  honest  manful  fashion  to 
their  complaints  of  instilts  and  degradation 
heaped  upon  them  by  white  superiors,  they 
are  booted  out  unceremoniously  and  speedily. 
You  doubt  this?  That  Is  precisely  what  was 
done  to  15  Negro  messmen  of  the  Phila- 
delphia within  very  recent  months. 

Michael  Kane,  imtil  lately  personnel  di- 
rector of  the  powerful  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.  and  now  training  consult- 
ant to  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  last 
October  quoted  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
as  reporting  203,000  men  making  aircraft  and 
conservatively  predicting  that  by  next  August 
this  number  will  be  more  than  doubled  to 
455,000  workers,  exclusive  of  more  than 
140,000  workers  making  accessories.  Almost 
five  thousand  million  dollars  of  new  ships 
already  contracted  for  will  open  Jobs  for 
174,000  workers  by  the  end  of  1941  and  for 
261,500  by  November  of  next  year. 

WANTED — WHITE 

What  happens  when  a  Negro  applies  for 
one  of  these  Jobs?  Let  us  say  one  who  has 
had  exceUent  training  at  one  of  New  York 
City's  technical  or  trade  schools  or  at  Tuske- 


gee  or  Hampton  or  in  an  N.  T.  A.  course. 
Iidore  often  than  not  he  finds  the  Jobs  segre- 
gated even  In  New  York  City.  "Wanted — 
white.  Mechanics,  tool  and  die  makers,  sheet 
metal  workers."  Far  less  frequently  he  finds, 
"Wanted — colored.  Porters,  cleaners.  Jani- 
tors." 

Perhaps  he  goes  directly  to  the  Sperry  Com- 
pany in  Brooklyn  which  has  received  to  Feb- 
ruary 1  from  the  United  States  Government 
orders  for  $56,634,009.18  worth  of  material  to 
preserve  democracy.  Or  to  the  Grumman 
Aircraft  Corporation  or  the  Brewster  Aero- 
nautical Corporation,  or  the  Republic  Avia- 
tion Corporation  on  Long  Island  which,  up  to 
February  1941,  have  received  from  the  Ameri- 
can people,  Negro  and  white,  through  the  ser- 
vants of  that  people,  the  Government  at 
Washington,  orders  for  $141,469,478.48  worth 
of  aircraft.  Curtly  he  Is  told  that  his  race 
bars  him  as  the  man  next  In  line  with  a 
white  skin  is  given  a  Job.  Or  perhaps  the 
colored  applicant  Is  told  that  he  can  get  a 
Job  only  if  he  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  Aeronautical  Workers 
Union,  chartered  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists,  whose  constitution  bsns 
all  but  white  persons  from  membership. 

When  the  Office  of  Production  Management 
was  set  up  one  of  its  codirectors.  William 
Knudsen,  declared  that  the  unqualified  aid 
of  "every  American  man,  woman,  and  child" 
was  necessary  to  make  the  defense  program 
able  to  save  England  and  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Knudsen  was  asked  to  urge  the  General 
Motors  Corporation  to  abandon  its  discrimi- 
nation against  Negro  workers.  Mr.  Knudsen 
replied  politely  through  a  secretary  that  he 
no  longer  had  any  control  over  the  policies  of 
General  Motors. 

NO  LAW  TO  END  DISCRIMINATION 

When  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  wrote  Mr. 
Knudsen  regarding  the  flagrant  racial  dis- 
crimination po:icle6  of  three  Long  Island  air- 
craft plants,  Mr.  Knudsen's  office  made  a 
cursory  Investigation  and  reported  to  Senator 
Wagner  that  there  is  no  law  by  which  the 
Office  of  Production  Management  can  act. 

New  York  is  not  an  Isolated  offender.  On 
the  contrary.  It  Is  better  In  some  respects 
than  most  cities.  The  Board  of  Education 
of  Sa.i  Diego,  Calif.,  recently  ruled  that  no 
Negro  could  take  a  vocational  course  unless 
he  could  present  a  letter  from  a  local  em- 
ployer guaranteeing  him  a  Job.  Mr.  Gott, 
the  manager  of  the  largest  San  Diego  plant, 
the  Consolidated  Aircraft  Co.,  which  employs 
16,000  persons,  said  that  he  would  employ  no 
Negroes  and  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment  had  no  power  to  make  him  do  so. 

He  gave  as  further  reasons  for  shutting  out 
Negroes  that  "white  men  won't  work  with 
Negroes"  and  that  "there  are  no  trained 
Negroes."  Thus  the  vicious  circle — no  Jobs 
because  denied  training;  no  training  because 
shut  out  of  Jobs  by  color.  As  for  white  men 
refusing  to  work  with  Negroes,  this  is  utterly 
false.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Negroes  work 
with  whites  making  automobiles  in  Detroit, 
clothing  In  New  York,  steel  In  Gary  and  Pitts- 
burgh and  Birmingham,  meat  products  In 
Chicago,  rubber  In  Akron,  and  digging  coal 
In  West  Virginia. 

WHILE    "PUTZI'S"    son    IS   WELCOMED    IK 

On  his  weary  way  home  to  Harlem  the 
Negro  reads  In  an  afternoon  paper  the  highly 
publicized  and  photographed  induction  into 
the  Air  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  of 
the  son  of  the  notorious  "Putzi"  Hanfstaengl, 
recently  deposed  piano  player  and  consoler  of 
Hitler  in  his  relaxed  hours,  from  which  Air 
Corps  the  Negro  is  barred  by  color.  Young 
Hanfstaengl  Is  without  doubt  eager  to  serve 
the  United  States  lojrally,  as  are  many  other 
Americans  of  German  descent.  But  It  is 
tough  for  Negroes  to  see  them  welcomed  Into 
the  Air  Corps  while  Negroes  are  barred;  and 
on  the  front  page  is  an  excited  story  of  sus- 
pected sabotage  in  a  powder  plant  in  which 
Nazi  bundlsts  are  employed  In  large  numbexs. 
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Can  America  afford  today  the  Itizury  tA 
•ach  race  prejudice? 

Rw  NsosocB  XM  covnumzMT 

It  la  now  becoming  known  to  tlie  public 
that  oxur  national  defense  has  been  domi- 
nated by  generala  and  admirals  who  have 
learned  little  about  mechazilzed  warfare 
^yirm  1017.  But  less  Well  known  is  the  fact 
that  the  same  backwardness  regarding  war- 
fare characterizes  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
menU'  attitude  toward  the  Negro.  They 
]gxu>re  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  thoiisands 
of  Negroes  have  graduated  from  colleges, 
technological  schools,  and  high  schools.  They 
forget  that  the  work  of  interracial  agencies, 
labor  ^i»ii4>P''.  and  churches  has  measurably 
Increased  the  number  of  white  Americans, 
Including  many  In  the  South,  who  believe 
that  tt  Is  time  we  began  to  become  matxire 
In  our  racial  attitude. 

The  picture,  however,  does  have  a  few 
less  dark  apots  and  will  have  less  still  if 
thoiightful.  decent  Americans  wake  up  to 
what  la  going  on.  Prodded  by  a  mounting 
protest  which  coincided  with  the  election, 
a  few  able  Negroes  have  been  placed  in  stra- 
tegic poets  in  the  War  Department,  Selective 
Service  Administration,  and  the  Labor  Supply 
Division  of  the  Defense  Coimcil.  John  Car- 
mody  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
teued  recently  an  order  against  discrimina- 
tion. But  it  and  a  similar  pronouncement 
by  the  DefeiMe  Council  have  no  real  power 
to  require  compliance. 

WHAT  S  1H>  ALTSaKAXIVSf 

R  Is  ImparatiTe.  therefore,  that  the  Senate 
■peedUy  authorise  the  Investigation  of  the 
•UtUB  and  treatment  of  the  Negro  in  the 
defense  program  for  which  Inquiry  a  dla- 
tinguishMl  group  of  Senators,  including 
BaaBOUB  of  New  Jersey,  Wacnxr  of  New  York, 
Catpoi  of  Kansas,  and  Bxown  of  Michigan 
have  Introduced  a  resolution.  It  Is  impera- 
tive that  an  aroiised  public  opinion  prevent 
Senator  Jamks  Btimxs.  of  South  Carolina, 
from  bottling  up  this  resolution  in  the 
powerful  Cconmittee  on  Audit  and  Control 
of  which  he  is  the  chairman. 

What  can  ordinary  citizens  do?  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  most  vociferously  vocal 
•re  the  bigots.  It  is  imperative  that  decent 
Americans  also  make  articulate  their  belief 
in  genuine  democracy  by  protest  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy, 
and  to  Senators.  These  should  be  told  that 
the  facts  should  be  brought  out  by  a  Senate 
Investigation,  and  that  the  evils  be  wiped 
out  by  legislative  and  administrative  action — 
promptly  and  uncompromisingly. 

If  we  do  this,  we  wont  as  a  nation  be  ao 
Tulnerable  to  the  taunts  of  being  hypocrites 
vhlch  are  dally  being  flung  at  us  by  Nazi 
Germany,  South  America,  and  Russia. 


Mr.  Aabey  Wilfiams  and  the  Americu 
YoDth  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  YITO  MARCANTONIO 

or  NSW  TORX 

IN  THX  HOUBB  OF  REPRBBENTATTVES 


rhvTMtoy,  Moxth  13. 1941 


LKITKB  OP  HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO,  OT 
mW  YORK 


Mr.  BCARCANTONIO.     Ur.  Speaker, 
vnder  leave  to  eztoid  my  ronarkt  in  the 


Rbcosd,  I  include  herein  a  tetter  written 
by  me  to  the  Honorable  William  H.  Lar- 
RABEE,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education,  House  of  Representatives,  in 
reply  to  a  letter  by  Mr.  Aubrey  Williams 
of  January  29,  1941: 

Mabch  13.  1941. 
Eon.  WnxiAM  H.  Labbabcx, 
Committee  on  Education, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Bt  Dkab  Mr.  Chaibmaw  Larrabez:  The 
pressure  of  other  duties  has  not  permitted 
me  to  reply  to  the  letter  of  Janxiary  29,  1941. 
addressed  to  you  and  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  by  Mr.  Aubrey  Wil- 
liams relative  to  the  bill  which  I  introduced, 
H.  R.  HOC,  the  American  Youth  Act. 

Mr.  Aubrey  Williams'  attacks  on  botb  the 
bill  and  the  American  Youth  Congress  con- 
tained in  this  letter  can  best  be  answered  by 
words  from  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Aubrey  Wil- 
liams himself. 

On  July  3,  1936.  Mr.  Aubrey  WiUiams  ex- 
tended greetings  to  the  American  Youth  Con- 
gress at  its  meeting  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
said: 

■  "I  have  watched  with  keen  Interest  the 
proceedings  of  this  session  of  the  American 
Youth  Congress  in  Cleveland,  and  you  and 
your  colleagues  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
penetrating  inquiry  being  made  into  the 
problems  which  confront  American  young 
people.  Fundamentally.  I  feel  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  yoxnr  organisation  and  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  are  similar  in 
purpose:  that  each  strives  to  sectire  for  youth 
some  compensation  for  the  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic opportvmities  of  which  it  has  been 
robbed  by  the  depression;  that  each  is  anx- 
ious to  supply  the  two  principal  deficiencies 
under  which  youth  labors  today — lack  of 
employment  and  inadequate  means  for  an 
education.     •     •     • 

"•  •  •  The  problems  of  youth  are  In- 
extricably bound  up  in  the  problems  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  and  forces  affecting  one 
are  reflected  immediately  by  the  other.  But 
no  amount  of  economic  adjustment  will  of 
Itself  completely  remove  the  obstacles  youth 
encounters  in  coming  of  age.  Probably  they 
will  nevtt  be  done  away  with  entirely.  But 
they  can  be  lessened,  and  the  most  hopefiU 
sign  of  lessening  now  in  progress  lies  in  the 
determination  of  youth  itself  to  take  an  ag- 
greative,  militant  stand  in  defense  of  its 
rights  and  privUegea. 

"That  Is  the  tradittonad  American  way  of 
gaining  an  end.  to  do  instead  of  being  done 
for,  and  in  that  the  American  Youth  Con- 
gress reflects  a  vigorous  and  enooiiraging 
trend  in  the  psychology  of  the  Nation's 
youth. 

"AUBRET    WnXIAMS. 

"Executive  Director.  N.  Y.  A." 
On  February  22.  1937,  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington.  Mr.  Aubrey  Williams  addressed  the 
national   council  meeting  of  the   American 
Youth  Congress,  and  said: 

"I  want  first  to  say  that,  for  my  part,  I 
welcomie  you  here  in  Washington.  I  am  glad 
that  you  exist  as  an  organization,  and  I  glory 
in  the  high,  unequivocal  gro\mds  that  you 
have  taken  on  many,  as  far  as  I  know,  all, 
of  the  Important  problems  confronting  you 
and  likewise  confronting  the  coimtry.  I  es- 
pecially glory  in  the  fact  that  you  have  taken 
such  fine  and  unequivocal  stands  with  re- 
gard to  no  discrimination  in  race,  or  matters 
of  that  character.  And  also  I  glory  and  con- 
gratulate you  in  the  fact  that  you  have  taken 
a  position  of  vmequlvocal  opposition  to  war; 
that  you  will  not  be  a  party  to  making  war 
upon  other  nations.  •  •  •  And  I  think 
that  your  whole  position  In  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  this  country  to  the  need,  the  great 
need,  of  youth  is  a  very  fine  thing,  and  I 
know  that  It  haa  already  yielded  some  good 


results  and  that  It  will  yield  more— and  I  am 
in  a  pretty  good  position  to  know  whether 
it  yields  anything  or  whether  it  doesn't.  I 
wish  you  all  power,  and  I  wish  you  great 
expansion  and  greit  success.     •     •     • 

*lt  seems  to  me  that  one  lesson  that  his- 
tory teaches  is  that  groups  which  lose  the 
perspective  of  the  whole  larger  problem  of 
the  Nation's  problems  and  its  difficulties; 
that  group  makes  a  very  small  contribution. 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  stick  to  the  great 
problems,  so  that  your  perspective  vrtll  stay 
large  and  you  will  be  the  inclusive  thing 
that  you  are  fast  becoming:  a  movement  of 
the  youth  of  America." 

Again,  on  July  2.  1937.  he  sent  the  follow- 
ing greeting  to  the  American  Youth  Con- 
gress, meeting  in  Milwaukee.  Wis.: 

"This  annual  congress  of  young  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  has  become  an 
important  aspect  of  our  national  scene.  It 
Is  in  keeping  with  our  democratic  tradition 
that  young  people  should  meet  together  to 
discuss  the  problems  peculiar  to  their  own 
group,  to  formulate  their  ideas  in  terms  of 
broad  objectives,  and  wherever  action   •    •    •. 

"It  gives  me  greet  pleasiire  to  send  greet- 
ings once  again  to  the  American  Youth  Con- 
gress." 

With  regard  to  the  bill  Itself,  Mr.  Williams 
had  the  following  to  say  at  the  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Education.  Seventy-fifth  Congress.  March  7. 
8,  9.  10,  11    1938: 

8TATXMXNT  OF  AUBRET  WILLIAMS 

T  am  very  happy  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  appear  toetate  the  committee  and  to  discuss 
with  the  committee  the  proposed  bill  pro- 
viding enlarged  assistance  to  the  youth  of 
America.  I  have  read  the  blU  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  and  I  agree  with  the  prin- 
ciples Involved  In  this  bill.  I  agree  with  the 
purpose  of  the  bllL     •     •     • 

"I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  bill  Is  a  good  thing,  and  I  think 
that  Its  presentation  to  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people  is  fine,  and  it  is  a  desirable 
type  of  thing  for  a  group  of  young  people  to 
do.  I  wholly  approve  of  their  efforts  to  caU 
the  attention  of  the  Nation  to  the  plight  of 
millions  of  young  people  in  this  country 
who  are  denied  even  the  normal  oppcrtimitiea 
of  gaining  a  livelihcod,  to  say  nothing  of  an 
edvication  or  a  real  chance  In  life,  and  I  most 
emphatically  approve  of  the  efforts  that  they 
are  making  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Nation  to  this  total  situation.     •     «     • 

"•  •  'I  hope  that  your  real  attention 
can  be  focused  upon  what  I  know  to  be  your 
ideals,  and  the  Ideals  of  this  Congress,  and 
that  all  youth  who  are  bom  in  America  can 
look  forward  to  a  life  where  their  chances  are 
based  upon  their  ability  in  free  and  open 
enterprise  where  each  will  share  equally  in 
the  great  bounties  of  this  country." 

For  your  information,  the  American  Youth 
Act  was  originally  Introduced  in  1936  In  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Elmer  Benson,  and  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  Thomas  Amlle.  In 
1938  it  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sen- 
ator Ernest  Lundeen  and  in  the  House  by 
Congressmen  Jerry  Voorhls,  Maury  Maverick, 
and  John  Coffee;  and  in  1940  it  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  James  E. 
Murray  and  in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Vito  Marcantonlo;  and  It  has  again  been 
introdiKed  this  session  of  Congress  In  the 
Senate  by  Senator  James  E.  Murray  and  la 
the  House  by  Congressman  Vito  Marcantonlo. 

Mr.  Aubrey  Williams  has  therefore  both 
consistently  supported  the  American  Youth 
Congress  as  well  as  my  bill  in  the  past.  I 
wonder  why  Mr.  Williams  has  changed  his 
mind.  If  the  bill  was  good  then,  why  is  It 
not  good  now? 

Very  truly  yours. 
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Fence  Sitters 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVE8 


Monday.  February  10,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  REV.  MAURICE  S. 
SHEEHY 


Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  Rev.  Maurice  S.  Sheehy, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Religious 
Education  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  over  the  Columbia  network  on 
February  8.  1941: 

This  is  a  moment  in  I  which  calm  thought 
must  precede  decisive  action. 

For  some  months  I  have  been  disturbed, 
both  as  an  American  citizen  and  as  a  Catholic, 
at  the  Indifference  shown  toward  the  world 
revolution  now  In  progress.  It  will  be  my 
privilege  in  a  few  days  to  Join  the  fighting 
forces  of  our  Nation  as  a  chaplain  In  the 
Navy.  My  action  is  dictated  in  part  by  the 
fact  that  some  weeks  ago  I  chanced  to  read 
in  Dante's  Immortal  legacy  to  culture  a  de- 
scription of  the  fence  sitters,  the  angels  who 
refused  to  fight  either  on  the  side  of  God  or 
Lucifer,  who  had  lost  their  Intellectual  good. 

They  were  the  Isolationists,  or.  as  Dante 
said,  "they  were  for  themselves  only." 

My  action  in  joining  the  forces  marshaled 
for  the  defense  and  security  of  our  country 
may  be  Interpreted  by  some  as  approval  of 
our  national-defense  policy  and  all  It  Implies. 
That  assumption  Is  100-percent  correct. 

I  also  believe  that  no  church,  mine  or  any 
other,  should  speak  officially  on  the  subject 
of  our  Government's  control  of  foreign  affairs. 
Any  church  has  a  right  and  an  obligation  to 
declare  the  spiritual  and  moral  principles 
which  luderlle  forms  of  political  action.  It 
Is,  indeed,  a  happy  circumstance  that  in  our 
country,  unlike  many  other  desolate  and  un- 
happy countries.  State  and  church  operate  in 
harmonious  freedom. 

At  this  moment,  I  repeat,  churches  and 
their  spokesmen  might  well  stick  to  prin- 
ciples, those  that  have  any.  and  let  the  tech- 
nical business  of  our  State  Department  be 
administered  by  its  well-informed  officials 
under  the  direction  of  a  noble  and  farsighted 
American,  Cordell  Hull.  And  the  technical 
business  of  manning  our  defenses  should  not 
be  left  to  journalistic  crackpKJts,  venal  racket- 
eers, and  committees  which  seek  to  usurp  the 
powers  of  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
Our  defense  must  be  engineered  by  admirals, 
generals,  and  technicians  who  alone  are  com- 
petent to  tell  what  can  rrotect  us  from  the 
threat  of  a  Hltler-domiaated  world.  While 
I  happen  to  be  an  officer  In  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve.  I  know  nothing  about  that 
business. 

I  am  competent  and  have  an  obligation  to 
speak  on  the  intrinsic  rilght  or  wrong  of  this 
conflict  which  threatens  to  envelop  the 
United  States.  On  September  2,  1939.  I  had 
B  ringside  seat  at  one  at  the  dramatic  prel- 
udes to  the  war.  I  was  in  London.  Three 
times  the  House  of  ParUament  assembled  to 
hear  the  statement  whi|:h  might  mean  war. 
The  German  hordes  wetre  rushing  into  de- 
fenseless Poland.  Von  Hibbentrop  refused  to 
show  Hitler's  demands  even  to  the  Polish 
Ambassador.  In  that  grim  hour,  I  saw  the 
late  Chamberlain,  pale  s|nd  exhausted,  as  he 
exerted  all  the  ingenuit]|  of  a  peaceful  heart 
and  a  great  mind,  to  avert  the  arbitrament 


of  war.  He  magnanimously  and  fairly  re- 
vealed the  efforts  of  Mussolini  in  behalf  of 
peace. 

As  Greenwood,  the  labor  leader,  rose  to 
speak,  there  came  a  shout  from  the  conserva- 
tive benches.  "Speak  for  England,"  and  that 
moment  I  knew  that  the  people  of  England 
had  made  a  great  decision — to  fulfill  their 
pledged  word — a  decision  that  wovQd  mean 
death  to  countless  British  youth. 
At  that  moment  I  was  still  a  "fence  sitter." 
Possibly  the  fact  that  I  am  of  Irish  descent, 
mindful  of  the  tyranny  of  England's  dicta- 
tors In  the  past,  may  explain  in  pjart  my 
indifference.  And  then,  too.  I  had  as  a 
youngster  at  base  hospital  No.  28  ministered 
to  several  thousand  victims  of  the  last  war — 
and  I  had  then  decided  that  no  war  justified 
such  suffering. 

I  am  no  longer  a  "fence  sitter."  My  Irish 
blood  clamors  for  vengeance  against  Eng- 
land— but  only  for  God's  vengeance,  which 
win  be  accomplished  when  England  returns  to 
the  unity  of  Christendom.  Perhaps  in  the 
providence  of  God  that  day  may  be  speeded 
by  the  horrors  of  war. 

Today  I  am  convinced,  as  a  matter  of  calm 
reason,  with  all  my  inborn  prejudices  pull- 
ing to  an  opposite  conclusion,  that  England's 
cause  is  the  cause  of  freedom,  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  of  Christianity. 

A  document  too  little  known,  even  among 
Catholics  of  Germany,  is  the  encyclical  let- 
ter of  Pope  Plus  XI  on  the  condition  of  the 
church  in  Germany.  In  it  that  noble  man 
of  God  recalls  the  misgivings  with  which  he 
signed  the  Concordat.  He  reminds  the  chief 
of  the  German  Government  of  its  broken 
promise  In  these  words:  "The  lessons  of  the 
past  years  make  It  clear  where  responsibility 
lies.  They  disclose  machinations  which  have 
no  other  aim  than  a  war  of  extermination. 
In  the  furrows  where  we  labored  to  plant 
the  seeds  of  peace,  others  were  sowing  the 
tares  of  discord,  of  hatred,  of  calumny,  of 
secret  and  open  enmity  against  Christ  and 
His  church,  an  enmity  In  principle,  fed  from 
a  thousand  springs  and  working  with  every 
means  at  its  disposal." 

Are  those  words  of  a  British  propagandist? 
No;  they  are  the  word  of  Pope  Pius  XI.  And 
his  spirit,  thank  God,  lives  on  In  another 
great  Pope,  Plus  XII.  who  fearlessly,  In  his 
last  Christmas  message,  demanded  as  a  con- 
dition of  a  just  peace,  "the  right  of  every 
nation,  great  or  small,  to  live  in  freedom." 
The  real  test  of  what  is  at  stake  for  Chris- 
tianity in  this  conflict  is  not  activity  at  the 
battlefronts,  but  what  is  occurring  in  those 
countries  seized  by  the  dictators. 

So  expert  is  Russian  ruthlessness  that  we 
have  only  a  faint  idea  of  what  horrors  have 
been  visited  upon  the  portion  of  Poland 
Hitler  magnanimously  gave  his  ally.  Stalin. 
In  the  German-occupied  part  of  Poland, 
churches  have  been  razed,  priests  shot  or 
imprisoned,  3.000,000  slaughtered,  and  other 
millions  have  been  reduced  to  virtual  slavery 
In  German  work  camps.  The  whole  phil- 
osophy of  nazi-ism  appears  in  the  Christmas 
message  of  Herr  Frank.  Hitler's  representa- 
tive: "It  is  the  greatest  gift  of  heaven  to  be 
able  to  call  one's  self  a  German,  and  we  are 
proud  to  master  the  world  as  Germans.  The 
Poles  mvist  loyally  do  their  duty;  and  their 
duty  Is  work." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Pope  Plux  xn  wept 
as  he  received  a  Polish  delegation  with  these 
words:  "May  Christ,  who  wept  at  the  grave 
of  Lazarus  and  over  the  ruins  of  His  father- 
land, gather  and  some  day  compensate  you 
for  the  tears  you  spill  over  Poland,  which  will 
not  die." 

Just  two  other  Instances  of  the  peril  to 
Christianity  in  a  Hitler-dominated  world. 
On  February  2.  1941,  a  message  was  received 
from  the  seven  Lutheran  bishops  in  Norway 
condemning  in  flerce  terms,  "the  systematic 
violence  of  Quisling  storm  troopers  and 
interference  with  the  preachers'  secrecy  of 
oath."  A  few  days  earlier  the  CathoUc 
bishops  of  the  Netherlands  issued  a  defiance 


of  nazi-ism,  even  refusing  the  sacraments 
and  Christian  burial  to  members  of  the  Nazi 
party  in  Holland.  F  ^re  is  their  version  of  the 
peril  of  Hltlerlsm:  "The  Nazi  movement  not 
only  threatens  to  hamper  the  church  in  ths 
execution  of  its  tasks,  but  it  endangers  ths 
Christian  conception  of  life  to  those  who 
participate  in  it." 

And  still  there  are  some  Americans  who 
maintain  that  we  should  be  fence  sitters,  in- 
different to  the  issue  of  war.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  Dante  described  the  fate  of  ths 
angelic  fence  sitters  In  these  words:  "Stung 
by  wasps  and  hornets,  their  cheeks  were  be- 
dewed with  blood,  which,  mixed  with  tears, 
dropped  to  their  feet  and  was  cons\imed  by 
loathsome  worms." 

There  are  three  nations  to  which  I  wish  I 
could  speak  in  person  tonight.  The  first  <s 
Ireland,  the  land  of  my  fathers,  which  I  love 
with  all  the  passion  a  man  dare  love  any 
nation  not  his  own.  To  this  long-suffering 
people  I  would  say.  "We  of  Irish  descent  In 
America  know  that  you  will  not  desert  other 
small  nations  in  their  hour  of  trial.  We 
Irish-Americans  have  loved  and  defended 
you.  We  shall  ever  work  for  the  peace  and 
security  of  your  country.  But  the  Irish  heart 
is  magnanimous  and  we  tnist  that  feelings 
aroused  by  past  injustice  wUl  not  work  havoc 
with  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  world." 

And  to  my  fellow-CathoUcs  in  Italy,  I 
would  say,  "The  people  of  Italy  have  no  bet- 
ter friend  than  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Here  millions  of  your  children  have 
found  peaceful  refuge.  America  has  taken 
the  Italian  to  its  heart.  In  every  walk  of 
life  he  here  represents  the  culture  of  a  noble 
race.  Our  President,  Mr.  Rooeevelt,  has 
labored  and  prayed  that  yours  might  not  be 
the  course  of  war.  We  believe  that  bondage 
to  Hitler  is  as  bad  as  bondage  to  Stalin. 
Rise  up  in  your  might,  sons  of  Italy,  and 
follow  the  peaceful  aspirations  of  ova  Holy 
Father  and  your  own  king.  Italy  belongs  in 
the  axis  of  Christ,  not  in  the  wicked  alliance 
of  God-denying  tyrants.  Come  back — before 
it  is  too  late — lest  your  young  men  die  in 
vain  on  foreign  fields  for  the  triumph  of 
Satanic  force.  What  have  you  people  of  Italy 
in  common  with  Hitler.  Stalin,  and  the  Japa- 
nese emperor  worshippers?  Your  real  friends, 
if  the  Fascist  censors  permit  you  to  learn  the 
truth,  will  be  revealed  as  the  free  countrlee 
of  the  Americas." 

And  since  this  broadcast  is  reaching  Eng- 
lish ears,  may  I  add  one  further  word:  "Ws 
salut?  you.  fighting  men  of  Britain,  in  your 
gallant  stand  against  tyranny.  We  know 
there  is  joy  In  heaven  over  the  fact  that  your 
citizens  are  now  willing  to  die  for  that  which 
in  the  past  some  of  your  rulers  sought  to 
stifle.  England  suffering  appears  more  nobis 
than  ever  did  England  trlimipbant.  We  shall 
stand  with  you  and  the  God  of  freedom  that 
the  treachery  of  tyranny  may  be  removed 
from  this  earth." 


The  Presenration  of  Onr  Heritage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Saturday,  March  8  (.legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  February  13),  1941 


ADDRESS   BY   FORMER   SENATOR  HENBT 
D.  HATnSLO 


Mr.  NTE.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani« 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  tht 
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Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  by  a 
(onner  Member  of  this  body.  Hon.  Henry 
D.  Hatfield,  on  the  subject  The  Preserva- 
tion of  Our  Heritage. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd, 
as  follows: 

It  is  a  pleas\ire,  »  prlvflege,  and  an  bonor 
wblcb  I  keenly  appreciate  to  be  called  upon 
by  tbe  members  and  associates  of  this  church 
to  address  you  on  this,  the  Lord's  day.  upon 
matters  which  are  deeply  troubling  the  hearts 
of  all  patriotic  American  citizens.  Tbe  very 
existence  of  chtircbes  is  imperiled  in  many 
lands. 

I  am  conscioxis  of  tbe  responsibility  which 
attaches  to  any  citizen,  no  matter  how  hum- 
ble, wtio  attempts  to  make  hla  way  Intel- 
ligently through  the  dark  maze  of  mo- 
mentous historic  events  which  without  a 
doubt  are  creating  a  world  which  in  the 
futxire  may  be  better — or  far  worse — than  we 
bave  known  during  our  lives. 

I  am  consclovjs  also  of  a  certain  dignity 
of  the  human  spirit  that  pervades  this  audi- 
ence: for  they  are  members  of  a  race  whose 
ancestors  know  tbe  lash  of  the  slave  whip, 
and  therefore  are  usually  more  deeply  appre- 
ciative of  those  liberties  wliicb  so  many 
Americans  have  taken  for  granted  for  so 
many  years,  and  wiilch  we  are  in  danger  of 
losing  If  our  national  policy  is  not  so  charted 
as  to  preserve  tbem  and  pass  them  on  to 
posterity  unimpaired. 

—  It  may  also  be  considered  true  that  in  a 
W(»rld  in  which  the  passions  of  war  and  revo- 
lution have  erting\iished  and  blotted  out  reli- 
gious freedom  in  so  many  lands  and  that  tbe 
members  of  this  distinguished  gathering  are 
naturally  more  sensitive  to  the  perils  of 
losing  even  this  last  solace  to  tbe  human 
•oul.  I  want  to  confess  to  you  In  the  be- 
ginning that  I  can  make  only  a  modest  ap- 
proach to  the  tremendous  problems  that  now 
confront  the  whole  world,  including  130.- 
000,000  people  who  inhabit  the  United — 
wblcb  tbe  great  majority  of  us  fondly  hope 
can  remain  at  peace. 

There  is  no  group,  I  believe,  within  the 
borders  of  our  coimtry  that  lias  more  firmly 
fixed  in  their  minds  tbe  early  struggles  and 
sulferlng  that  our  ancestors  had  to  endinre 
before  our  Government  was  liberalized  and 
all  ol  us  were  admitted  on  a  parity  into  the 
fabric  of  our  Nation  than  those  to  whom 
these  remarks  are  addressed.  And  for  them 
to'  see  before  their  very  eyes  the  horror  of 
the  pnmpecX  of  being  plunged  back  into  reli- 
gious or  economic  governmental  slavery, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  is  an  outlook 
vhlcb,  I  believe,  may  well  stir  tbem  to  the 
yvrj  depths  of  their  being. 

Tbe  only  light  available  to  guide  us  into 
this  taaaardous  futxire  is  the  record  of  the 
past,  which  records  the  blunders  as  well 
as  tbe  glories  of  all  bimianity.  So,  I  believe, 
that  our  best  method  of  a|H>roach  to  those 
grave  |xx>blems  which  now  beset  vm  would 
be.  for  a  maooent  at  least,  to  look  back  to 
our  beginning  as  a  Nation. 

This  is  a  time  when  every  American  clti- 
Ben,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  must 
put  aside  political  partisanship  and  place 
before  it  patriotic  devotion  to  his  country. 

No  person  ought  to  utter  a  remark  derog- 
atory to  ova  national  leaders,  tmless  he  be 
convinced  that  be  is  thereby  rendering  some 
aervioe  of  high  patriotism. 

Therefore.  I  wish  to  be  understood  by  all 
of  those  who  have  been  kind  enough  to  come 
here  on  this  occasion  that  my  motives  are 
sincerely  and  deeply  those  of  an  American 
whose  forebears  fought  to  found  this  Re- 
public. I  am  a  friend  of  England  in  her 
present  struggle  to  ward  off  tbe  besiegers 
who  would  invade  and  vanquish,  if  they 
could,  that  ancient  and  honorable  Island  from 
whence  sprang  so  many  of  our  |>eople  and  our 
Inatltutions.  I  wotild  send  all  feasible  aid 
to  the  Mother  Country  in  this  hour  of  ber 


great  agony  that  our  citizens  and  their  Na- 
tion can  afford.  I  am  in  accord  with  Winston 
Churchill  when  he  said  if  the  British  Empire 
survives,  may  those  who  look  back  a  thousand 
years  hence  say:  "This  was  her  finest  hour." 
Yet,  as  an  American  citizen,  charged  with 
tbe  high  duty  of  preserving  and  defending  otir 
constitutional  democracy,  which  has  brought 
us  so  many  blessings,  and  In  looking  back 
over  the  brief  century  and  a  half  of  our 
existence  as  a  Nation — I  am  like  many  an- 
other American — I  am  deeply  aware  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  preserving  tills  heritage  and, 
at  the  same  time,  assisting  in  that  help 
which  the  British  Empire  s'  desperately  needs 
at  the  present  time. 

When  I  am  forced  by  circumstances  to 
make  a  choice.  I  would  be  less  than  an  Amer- 
ican if  1  did  not  put  my  country  first. 

Indeed,  to  be  frank,  one  might  say  that 
oiir  past  relations  with  the  English  have 
not  always  been  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
harmonious  nature.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  fovmders.  Washington,  Frank- 
lin, Jefferson,  and  Adams,  and  many  an- 
other patriot,  reluctantly  in  most  cases,  took 
up  arms  In  order  to  bring  to  them,  and  to 
us,  those  rights  which  they  deemed  Inherently 
granted  by  the  Creator  of  this  universe,  to 
each  and  every  human  being.  Those  rights 
included  the  right  to  worship  God  and,  as 
we  vision  the  concentration  camps  in  for- 
eign countries  where  htmian  beings  are 
herded  like  beasts,  because  of  religious  preju- 
dices, bigotry,  and  intolerance,  we  must 
conclude  that  humanity  as  a  whole  has  taken 
a  step  backward  into  the  Dark  Ages  when 
people  were  put  upon  the  rack  and  burned 
at  the  stake. 

The  revolutionary  struggle  with  England 
which  the  early  American  colonists  won 
against  great  odds,  defeating  the  most  for- 
midsble  power  in  the  world,  established  a 
republic  the  like  of  which  the  world  has  not 
seen  for  2,000  years.  This  victory  repre- 
sented the  yearnings  of  humble  men  through 
long  ages  of  torture  and  despair. 

I  am  not  one  to  risk  the  achievement  as 
some  pawn  in  any  gamble  for  empire. 

Continuing  on,  we  recall,  too,  we  had  diffi- 
culties, despite  our  friendship  with  England. 
In  the  War  of  1812  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  drive  our  commerce  from  the  seas. 
Our  White  House  was  actually  set  on  fire 
and  burned  to  the  ground  by  the  British 
regiments,  so  that  James  Madison,  the  then 
President,  and  bis  wife  were  compelled  to 
leave  that  historic  building  in  great  haste. 
It  was  only  the  genius  of  Henry  Clay,  as  a 
peace  negotiator,  who  prevented  that  clash 
at  arms  with  England  from  becoming  a  major 
disaster  to  our  Infant  Nation. 

Then  we  may  proceed  onward  to  the  time 
when  tbe  government  of  England  in  1834  at- 
tempted a  more  liberal  policy  and  ordered 
that  the  iron  shackles  be  stricken  from  every 
slave  within  the  British  Empire  and  that  the 
owners  thereof  be  duly  compensated.  Prom 
this  distance  and  from  our  present  historic 
perspective  we  can  only  regret  that  our  states- 
men of  that  era,  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun, 
great  men  though  they  were,  did  not  have 
the  vision  to  perform  a  similar  liberation  on 
similar  terms,  in  our  own  land  as  Lincoln 
suggested. 

When  slavery  did  come  to  a  crisis  in  o\ir 
country,  again  we  find  that  England,  or  at 
least  the  ruling  powers  of  England,  includ- 
ing William  E.  Gladstone  and  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury,  looked  with  complacency  on  the 
grievous  spectacle  of  the  young  American  re- 
public rending  itself  apart  and,  as  they 
thought,  committing  suicide.  Indeed,  we  find 
Mr.  Gladstone,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
who  ever  graced  the  British  Isles,  saying  that 
Jefferson  Davis  had  made  a  nation  and  that 
he  did  not  believe  the  restoration  of  the 
American  Union  by  force  attainable. 
And  we  find  the  Marquess  saying: 
"The  people  of  tbe  South  are  the  natural 
allies  of  England.    Tbe  North  keeps  an  op- 


position  shop  in  the  came  department  of 
trade  as  ourselves." 

And,  of  course,  everyone  remembers  the 
ravages  on  our  commerce  during  the  Civil 
War,  commltteed  by  ships  built  and  fitted  and 
financed  in  the  great  yards  of  England.  Hap- 
pily, however,  those  are  things  of  the  past. 
In  a  century  or  more  of  our  relations  with 
the  people  of  Canada,  the  long  border  line 
stretching  from  Maine  to  Vancouver  has 
never  been  violated  by  either  government, 
and,  step  by  step,  o\ir  relations  with  the 
mother  country  have  improved  so  that  these 
things  I  have  mentioned  seem  like  remote 
and  far-off  events. 

We  come  to  the  time  wlilch  many  of  us  now 
living  can  well  remember,  when  Admiral 
Dewey,  confronted  by  the  guns  of  German 
warships  at  Manila,  was  given  to  understand 
by  British  naval  officers,  who  also  stood  by, 
that  "blood  was  thicker  than  water." 

We  then  come  on  down  to  the  time,  quite 
modem  and  quite  recent,  when  Lloyd  George, 
the  then  Prime  Minister  of  England,  paid  this 
handsome  tribute  to  the  brave  soldiers  of  the 
American  A.  E.  P.: 

"America  came  in  after  the  break-down  of 
Russia,  the  elimination  of  Rumania,  and  the 
conquest  of  Serbia  by  the  Germanic  forces. 
The  Allies  were  not  even  holding  their  own, 
and  the  issue  was  in  doubt.  America  settled 
it.  She  converted  a  stalemate  into  a  victory." 
I,  as  an  American,  have  only  the  highest 
respect  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  He  was  among 
the  very  first  to  point  out  the  flaws  In  the 
Treaties  of  Versailles,  which  have  produced 
the  present  war.  He  was  among  the  first  of 
British  statesmen  to  urge  that  Justice  be 
done  and  that  error  be  corrected,  and  his 
purpose  was  to  avoid  the  present  conflict, 
which  threatens  to  bring  down  to  ruins  the 
civilization  which  has  been  so  laboriously 
built  up  since  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  over  a  thousand  years  ago. 

If  other  British  statesmen  had  been  as  wise 
as  he  we  would  not  now  be  called  upon  to 
convert  another  stalemate  into  a  British  vic- 
tory. 

While  we  are  considering  the  career  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  it  Is  perhajjs  not  Inappropriate 
to  consider  the  influence  that  he  had  upon 
the  statesmen  of  the  United  States  many 
years  ago.  Those  social  reforms  which  he  put 
into  effect  In  England  about  1910  Impressed 
a  few  of  those  officials  who  were  then  in 
charge  of  the  governments  of  the  varloxis 
States.  Those  reforms  Included  workmen's 
compensation,  unemployment  insurance,  old- 
age  pensions — in  short,  a  great  forward  step 
toward  social  security. 

As  Governor  of  West  Virginia  at  that  time, 
25  years  ago  or  more,  I  believe  that  I  had 
sensed  a  momentous  turn  of  affairs  for  the 
common  man,  and  I  fought  for  and  succeeded 
in  putting  into  effect  a  workman's  compen- 
sation act.  This  revolutionized  the  old  fel- 
low-servant relationship  between  employer 
and  employee  and  brought  great  benefit  to 
the  workers  under  the  sanction  of  law,  and 
these  new  rights  could  not  be  taken  away 
from  them.  For  this  reform,  far  In  advance 
of  those  enacted  by  tbe  New  Deal,  I  was  de- 
nounced as  a  Socialist  and  as  a  "red." 

I  advocated  mother's  pensions,  I  abolished 
child  labor,  and.  later  on  In  the  United  States 
Senate,  I  was  successful,  with  the  assistance 
of  others,  in  having  enacted  into  law  the 
first  retirement  for  one  group  of  industrial 
workers  and  old-age  pensions  in  tbe  history  of 
the  American  Republic. 

Those  reforms  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  so 
wisely  continued  in  the  name  of  social  secur- 
ity are  merely  a  belated  version  of  the  Lloyd 
George  reforms  of  30  years  ago.  And  while 
they  are  not  perfect,  they  are  worthy  of  appro- 
bation, and  are  now  generally  accepted  aa 
something  to  be  cherished. 

In  my  view,  however,  at  the  present  time, 
even  these  social  reforms  are  not  enough  to 
satisfy  the  long-repressed  yearnings  of  the 
average  human  iKlng.    We  are  living  in  an 
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age  when  the  intelligence  of  man  has  pro- 
duced so  many  marvelous  machines,  so  pro- 
ductive of  goods  that  ncne  of  the  2,000,000,000 
and  more  people  who  dwell  on  this  earth 
ought  to  be  in  need  of  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  fuel  to  keep  warm,  and  medical  atten- 
tion to  restore  health. 

I  mention  this  outstanding  fact — never 
before  achieved  in  any  other  of  the  long  eons 
of  time — so  that  I  may  attempt  in  a  modest 
way  to  analjTze  for  you  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  fundamental,  the  deep,  undei lying 
motives  of  the  present  confiict  which  threat- 
ens our  very  civilization  itself,  destroying 
the  seats  of  learning  and  the  laboratories  of 
science,  and  plunging  us,  against  our  better 
Judgment,  Into  an  era  of  blood  and  tears 
which  no  nation  or  race  may  escape. 

The  fundamentals  of  this  confiict,  as  1 
vl*w  it,  is  a  struggle  of  the  men  of  all  na- 
tions against  machines  and  those  groups  cf 
men  who  selfishly  appropriate,  to  their  own 
interest,  too  large  a  share  of  tlie  protiTs  of 
these  machines. 

We  can  see  It,  though  we  may  deplore  it. 
In  the  horrible  brutality  of  the  "red"*  revolu- 
tion In  Russia.  We  can  see  it  in  the  repres- 
sive slavery  in  Germany  and  In  Italy.  We  can 
see  It  In  the  fall  of  France.  We  can  see  it  In 
the  poverty-stricken  and  illiterate  peasants 
cf  Rumania,  Serbia,  and  other  small  nations 
of  the  Balkans.  We  can  se;  It  in  the  grop- 
ings  of  the  msrrlads  of  yellow  men  in  China, 
who  once  had  the  world's  greatest  civiliza- 
tion. We  can  see  the  struggle,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  it,  In  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  peons 
of  Mexico,  and  we  can  see  it  in  the  iron-fisted 
dictatorships  which  prey  on  the  poorer  ele- 
ments of  the  Indian  population  of  all  South 
America.  Conditions  south  of  the  border 
are  such  that,  in  some  cases,  humanity  is 
exploited  more  cruelly  than  at  any  time  In 
the  blackest  period  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

And  if  you  care  to  jook  about  you  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  and  in  other  States — 
I  might  say  every  State  in  the  Union — you 
can  see  similar  indications  of  unrest  and 
dissatisfaction  with  cur  present  economic 
management,  dominated  by  government. 

I  mention  these  Injustices  solely  for  the 
reason  that  I  want  you.  If  you  will,  to  look 
beneath  the  surface  of  things  before  you 
again  risk  our  country's  destiny  and  the  glo- 
rious future  that  we  might  have,  by  plunging 
Into  another  war  acroai  the  sea. 

In  one  sense  then,  the  events  that  are 
occurring  today  are  parts  of  a  world  revolu- 
tion. 

It  is  not  promised,  and  no  candid  person 
can  believe  that  this  tremendous  turn  in 
human  affairs  will  reach  its  climax  in  the  life- 
time of  an:  person  now  living — but  we  do 
know  there  has  been  set  In  motion  from  the 
Inner  hearts  of  persons  in  all  nations  a  vast 
tide  which  portends  a  new  epoch — a  new 
world.  Whether  It  shtill  be  for  the  better  or 
for  the  worse  will  depend  in  part  on  what  we 
do  here  in  America  in  our  own  generation. 

Is  It  not  clear  to  each  and  every  one 
present  here  that  It  Is  our  duty  to  look 
closely  and  decide  as  wisely  as  we  can  what 
we  should  do? 

Let  us  glance  at  tbe  record  of  the  great 
wars  that  have  been  fought. 

Na{>oleon  I,  only  a  little  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  had  conquered  all  of  Europe 
except  Great  Britain.  There  was  a  peace  con- 
ference in  the  year  1815.  Those  in  control  of 
it  promised  the  people  of  that  day  and  age 
that  it  would  usher  in  a  golden  era.  In  a 
little  more  than  three  decades  Europe  was 
torn  by  a  succession  of  revolutions  within 
the  various  nations,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  obtain  the  very  privileges  which  we,  as  a 
nation,  hLci  won  beginning  n  1776.  But  tbe 
crcwned  heads  of  Europe  were  determined 
that  that  this  should  not  come  to  pass,  and 
many  of  the  defeated  revolutionaries  sought 
sanctuary  and  freedom  in  the  United  States. 
From  that  time  until  the  present  moment 
there  was  not  one  single  decade  in  which 
som^    nation    of    Europe,    including    Great 


Britain,  was  not  at  war.  And  In  each  of 
thoee  separate  wars  the  rvUing  statesmen  of 
each  individual  country  promised  that  it  was 
a  war  that  would  bring  good  and  not  evil. 

Outstanding  among  the  wars  of  that  period, 
that  is.  tt  >  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
were  those  of  Napoleon  m,  who  is  sometimes 
alluded  to,  because  of  his  unfortunate  ex- 
perience-, as  Napoleon  the  Lesser. 

His  career  possibly  affords  a  strange  and 
startling  precedent  for  some  of  the  events 
that  have  happened  in  our  own  country  in 
recent  years.  Napoleon  in  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  French  people  at  a  moment 
when  they  were  in  the  depths  of  despair,  and 
they  elected  him  as  their  President.  On 
assuming  this  great  responsibility,  his  first 
thought,  seemingly,  was  to  extend  the  tenure 
of  his  office,  the  term  being  limited  to  only  4 
years.  The  result  was  that  he  was  elected  a 
second  time  by  a  vastly  Increased  majority, 
which  had  been  accomplished  by  a  change  In 
France's  basic  laws  by  coercion  of  the  voters. 

He  then  elevated  himself  and  took  the  title 
of  emperor.  He  became  the  dictator  of 
France.  Like  many  another  dictator,  he  then 
thought  to  crown  his  career  with  some  illus- 
trious military  exploits  against  the  better 
judgment  of  the  wiser  of  his  generals.  He 
plunged  into  war  with  Impoverished  and  dis- 
united Italy  and  there  won  an  easy  victory. 
He  fought  with  England  and  Sardinia  against 
Russia  in  the  Crimean  War.  Emboldened  by 
this  quick  success,  he  set  up  a  puppet  king 
in  Mexico — the  Ill-fated  Maximilian — and 
then,  seeking  further  glories  after  the  manner 
of  his  famous  kinsman.  Napoleon  I,  he  be- 
came involved  in  a  war  with  the  then  dis- 
united Germanic  dukedoms,  kingdoms,  and 
principalities  toward  the  north,  which  re- 
sulted in  utter  and  unexpected  disaster  to 
France — not  because  of  their  lack  of  valor  or 
lack  of  patriotism,  but  because  of  the  un- 
wisdom of  their  ruler,  who  was  willing  to  risk 
the  fate  of  France  to  advance  his  own  per- 
sonal ambition.  Historians  now  look  back 
upon  that  struggle  as  a  triumph  for  the  blood 
and  iron  policy  of  Bismarck,  the  distin- 
guished German  statesman,  who  called  him- 
self the  honest  broker  among  Jealous  and 
greedy  nations. 

When  the  German  Army  In  1871  overran 
northern  France,  besieged  and  captured  Paris, 
levied  an  Indemnity  of  $1,000,000,000  in  gold 
and  territorial  cessions,  and  created  the  first 
modern  German  emperor  In  the  mirrored  and 
gilded  halls  of  the  palace  of  Versailles,  our 
fathers  and  our  grandfathers  here  in  the 
United  States  were  not  seized  with  panic  and 
hysteria  then,  as  is  the  case  now. 

They  did  not  then  conjure  up  in  their 
imagination  the  frlghtfxil  bogey  that  within 
the  next  year  or  so  the  highly  trained  armies 
of  Prince  Bismarck  would  sail  across  the 
seas  with  tbe  idea  of  devastating  out  east- 
ern seaboard.  The  men  who  were  directing 
the  destiny  of  the  United  States  of  that  day 
in  1871  were  calm  and  resolute  and  unafraid 
and  were  faithful  to  the  teachings  of  Wash- 
ington that  we  should  avoid  foreign  entangle- 
ments. 

The  only  great  change  that  has  came  about 
since  that  time  was  the  Invention  of  the 
internal -combustion  engine,  which  made  pos- 
sible the  airplane  and  the  automobile.  It 
was  this  Invention  that  made  possible  the 
blitzkrieg  in  Europe  last  summer. 

The  automobile  and  the  airplane  are  as 
available  to  us  as  they  are  to  the  Germans 
and  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
American  people — who  have  more  automo- 
biles than  any  other  nation  In  the  world — 
are  better  adapted  than  even  the  Germans 
in  handling  motorized  war  eqvilpment  either 
on  land  or  In  the  air.  Indeed,  the  Americans 
are  responsible  for  these  inventions. 

The  Americans  of  1871  did  not  see  a  "fifth 
columnist"  lurking  behind  every  tree.  They 
went  about  their  business  calmly  and  quietly 
intent  upon  running  their  own  business  and 
developing  their  own  country  and  permitting 


Europe  to  adjtist  her  own  difficulties.  Should 
we  not  now  strive  to  recapture  some  of  that 
spirit  of  calmness  and  fortitude,  especially 
when  military  experts  tell  us  that  the  in- 
vasion of  tbe  United  States  by  any  power, 
or  combination  of  powers  from  overseas,  is 
well-nigh  Impossible — and  under  the  very 
best  circumstances  would  require  from  1  to  2 
years  of  the  most  Intensive  study  and  prep- 
aration to  make  even  the  attempt. 

They  tell  us  that  the  broad  oceans,  one  of 
them  2.500  miles  wide,  and  tbe  other  6,000 
miles  wide,  are  but  highways  over  which  we 
can  be  attacked.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  7  months  have  gone  by  and  the  entire 
Germany  army,  as  yet.  have  beta,  unable  to 
cross  even  that  narrow  strip  of  22  miles  of 
water  between  Calais  and  Dover. 

Those  who  take  tbe  defeatist  view  forget, 
not  only  the  stamina  and  resourcefulness  of 
the  average  free  American,  but  they  also  seem 
to  forget  those  two  great  mountain  ram- 
parts— one  of  them  the  Rockies  in  the  West, 
and  the  Alleghenles  in  the  East,  on  the  crests 
of  which  the  millions  of  available  American 
citizen-soldiers  could  stand  off  any  invader, 
as  Abraham  Lincoln  observed,  for  a  period  of 
a  thousand  years. 

The  war  between  France  and  Germany 
which  occurred  in  1871,  in  reality  set  the  stage 
for  the  war  which  Involved  the  whole  world 
in  1914-18.  The  most  learned  of  historians 
now  agree,  contrary  to  the  popular  belief  of 
the  American  people  In  1914,  that  war,  at 
least  in  part,  had  its  incentive  In  the  desire 
of  France  to  reclaim  the  territory  which  it 
had  lost,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  the  French 
statesmen  developed  the  Entente  Cordlale — 
France,  Russia,  and  England.  This  fact  does 
not.  of  course,  in  any  sense  exculpate  the  un- 
wise leaders  of  the  newly  formed  German 
kingdom.  They  were  equally  willing,  even 
eager,  to  have  the  issue  settled  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

As  we  now  look  back  upon  that  great  strug- 
gle, as  we  remember  the  comment  of  Lloyd 
George,  that  America  converted  a  stalemate 
into  victory,  can  we  be  sure  that  it  was  worth 
our  while  to  hazard  our  destiny  overseas  and 
sacrifice  the  sons  of  our  mothers  in  what  baa 
proven  to  be  a  vain  effort  to  pacify  tbe  quar- 
reling nations  of  Europe? 

Are  we  not  to  be  pardoned  as  we  review  the 
various  peace  conferences  in  Europe  during 
the  last  century,  if  we  have  some  doubts  as 
to  whether  any  good  can  come  from  tbe 
present  great  war? 

The  golden  age  which  was  promised  by 
Talleyrand,  Prince  Metternich,  and.  with  some 
reservations,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
failed  to  materitdize.  The  masses  of  the  Eu- 
ropean people  did  not  see  their  dreams  coma 
true.  If  we  proceed  onward  to  the  assault 
which  the  Russian  E^mplre  launched  in  tbe 
late  seventies  upon  the  Ottoman  Empire  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  Constantinople,  we  learn 
that  deception  and  treachery  was  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  among  the  dipU- 
matlsts  of  Europe.  The  warm-water  port 
which  Russia  won  was  wrested  away  from  her 
in  1879  by  the  skillful  efforts  of  Bismarck  and 
Disraeli. 

As  for  the  treaties  of  Versailles,  the  most 
critical  of  all  were  the  statesmen  of  Great 
Britain  after  It  became  known  that  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Austro-Hungarlan  Em- 
pire had  wreaked  world-wide  havoc. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  belief,  the  creation 
of  the  small  states  of  Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
and  the  division  of  Austria-Hungary  Into 
small  fragments,  while  it  was  done  in  the 
name  of  self-determination,  was  In  reality  a 
measure  of  security  for  tbe  Republic  of 
France.  It  was  In  truth,  as  historians  pointed 
out,  a  retrograde  step  because  the  onward 
march  of  civilization  has  shown  that  only  the 
larger  states  which  have  a  sufficient  amount 
of  coal.  Iron,  and  oil  to  enable  them  to  pre- 
serve their  Independence,  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
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That  the  dissolution  of  these  small  states 
had  been  anticipated  was  shown  by  the  alac- 
rity with  which  Czechoslovakia  was  thrown  to 
the  wolves.  Thus,  It  Is  clear  that  these  tiny 
■tates  of-Kurope,  many  of  them  no  bigger 
than  some  of  the  smaller  states  of  our  union, 
can  never  hope  to  be  anything  more  than 
pawns  in  the  bloody  game  of  empire. 

That  the  war  alms  of  England  and  Prance 
In  1939,  as  they  were  In  1914.  was  the  removal 
of  Germany  as  an  Indxistrlal  competitor  was 
Bhown  In  the  differing  attitude  toward  Russia. 

The  crimes  of  Hitler  were  cried  to  the  high 
heavens.  whUe  the  similar  ones  of  Stalin 
were  soft-pedaled  so  that  he  might  be  wooed 
as  a  poflslble  ally. 

To  see  the  diplomacy  (rf  the  United  States 
make  a  similar  attempt,  and  adopt  a  similar 
attlttxle  Is  a  most  dismal  spectacle. 

What  essential  difference  Is  there  in  the 
conquests  of  HlUer  and  the  seizur.  by  Stalin 
of  Finland.  Esthonla.  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Bessarabia?  To  the  unbiased  onlooker  the 
one  would  seem  as  deplorable  as  the  other. 

If  we  are  prepared  to  restore  the  nations 
vanquished  by  Germany  are  we  also  pre- 
pared to  war  with  Russia  to  restore  the  small 
nations  absorbed  by  the  red  conqueror? 

Our  ethical  position,  with  regard  to  Russia, 
seems  like  that  of  England  and  France,  to 
be  an  utterly  falee  one. 

The  movement  to  rectify  the  mistakes  of 
this  treaty  received  the  sanction  of  many 
British  statesmen  long  before  the  rise  of 
Hitler.  And  among  .hose  who  criticized  and 
■oxight  to  adjvist  the  imperfections  were,  not 
only  Neville  Chamberlain,  but  Stanley  Bald- 
win. Lord  Lothian,  and  Ramsay  MacDonald. 

The  mistake  In  appeasement  was  not  In 
the  policy  Itself,  but  arose  from  the  fact 
that  It  was  "too  little,  and  too  late." 

Indeed.  Lord  Lothian.  In   1937,   said: 

Tt  is  Europe  which  Is  the  main  focus,  the 
main  center  from  which  the  threat  of  war 
throughout  the  worll  now  springs,  and  the 
fundamental  reason  for  that  is  not  the  am- 
bition or  the  malignity  of  any  particular 
race  or  people;  It  is  the  fact  that  today  it 
la  divided  Into  36  sovereign  States  " 

This  was  made  so  by  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

He  could  have  properly  said:  Free  trade 
practices  from  within  these  26  nationals,  with 
protection  from  without  would  have  been 
helpful,  as  has  always  been  the  policy  among 
states  that  make  up  our  Republic. 

When  a  division  was  attempted  In  our 
Union  In  1861.  Lincoln  asked  the  question: 

"Can  aliens  make  treaties  better  than 
friends  can  make  laws?" 

If  we  are  to  compare  the  present  struggle 
between  the  British  Empire  and  the  German 
Nation  with  either  the  second  or  the  third  of 
the  Punic  wars  (which  were  waged  2,000 
years  ago  between  Rome  and  Carthage  for 
domination  of  the  Mediterranean),  then, we 
must  conclude  that  the  ultimate  end  will  be 
the  destruction  of.  one  or  the  other  of  the 
combatants. 

If  In  this  struggle  the  British  Empire 
should  be  dismembered  and  scattered,  with 
each  of  Its  parts  compelled  to  fend  for  Itself, 
the  world  would  possibly  witness  a  hundred 
years  of  confusion.  This  is  because  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  the  British  people 
have  shown  the  highest  ability  to  govern 
other  peoples,  such  as  the  natives  of  Africa 
and  India.  On  the  contrary,  the  German 
people,  whose  modem  nation  Is  only  a  little 
more  than  75  years  old.  have  had  little  or 
no  political  experience.  They  have  shown. 
Indeed,  no  ability  whatever  to  govern  them- 
selves. They  have  always  been  governed  by 
some  king  or  dictator  or  tribal  chieftain. 
Therefore,  a  German  victory  over  England 
would  not  be  for  the  good  of  the  world. 

L<y>k<ng  at  the  other  eventuality,  we  re- 
member that  in  the  third  Punic  War.  Rome, 
under  Sdpio  Afrlcanus.  literally  plowed  under 
the  once  bright  city  of  Carthage,  master  of 
the  MedlteiTancan,  and  invoked  a  curse  on 
•nyoiM  who  ahoukl  ever  dan  rebuild  tb« 


metropolis,  which  had  once  been  the  most 
advanced  democracy  In  all  history.  The 
democracy  of  Carthage  was  totally  extin- 
guished after  only  a  little  more  than  160 
years. 

There  are  today  those  who  advocate,  In 
the  event  that  Britain,  aided  by  the  United 
States,  should  be  victorious,  the  total  dis- 
memberment and  disruption  of  the  German 
Nation  and  the  reduction  of  that  nation  to 
small  tribal  states,  so  that  as  a  people  they 
woxild  be  utterly  Impotent,  either  from  a 
military,  economic,  or  any  other  viewpoint. 

I  believe  that  we  are  Justified  In  asking 
whether  this  kind  of  a  Cathaginlan  peace 
would  be  for  the  good  of  the  world. 

While  we  may  despise,  detest,  and  abhor 
the  atrocities  committed  by  and  in  the  name 
of  Hitler.  8ho\ild  we  Ignore  the  achievements 
of  German  scientists,  especially  those  who 
greatly  aided  in  ushering  in  the  present  age 
of  chemistry? 

The  mxisic  of  Wagner,  the  poetry  of  Goethe. 
Heine,  the  literature  of  Schiller,  and  the 
works  of  other  distinguished  Germans,  their 
achievements  In  the  field  of  medicine,  all 
point  to  the  undeslrability  of  foregoing  their 
possible  future  services  to  mankind — under  a 
different  system  of  government  and  with  a 
more  equitable  apportionment  of  the  earth's 
natural  resources. 

To  the  historians  of  the  future  these  mat- 
ters may  seem  especially  poignant  and  dis- 
tressful, for  they  will  realize,  as  all  Informed 
men  now  know,  that  the  differences  between 
the  English  people  and  the  German  people 
are  those  of  nationality  and  not  race.  The 
two  nations  are  blood  kinsmen.  Basically 
both  nations  sprang  from  the  old  Germanic 
tribes  which  once  worshipped  pagan  gods 
and  were  steeped  in  barbarism.  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  who  led  the  invading  hordes  of  Angles, 
Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Danes  in  their  long- 
prowed  galleys  to  Invade  and  conquer  Eng- 
land, were  basically  of  the  same  racial  stock 
as  the  mechanized  legions  which  so  recently 
overran  Europe.  The  same  thing  can  truth- 
fully be  said  of  the  fundamental  racial  strain 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Indeed,  once  sug- 
gested Hengist  and  Horsa  as  suitable  to  have 
their  figures  emblazoned  on  the  great  real  of 
our  Infant  Republic. 

Hence,  does  it  not  behoove  us  in  this  mo- 
ment of  decision  to  look  carefully  and  cau- 
tiously Into  the  type  of  peace  likely  to  follow 
the  present  war? 

We  were  not  so  thoughtful  In  our  first 
meshing  In  European  wars  when  we  sent 
2,000.000  soldiers  into  the  blood-stained  bat- 
tlefields of  Europe  in  1917.  Lord  Balfoiir.  in 
his  memoirs,  confesses  that  he  was  amazed, 
when  Woodrow  Wilson  discxissed  with  him 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war.  that  President  Wilson  made  no  inquiry 
as  to  the  war  alms  of  the  Allies.  President 
Wilson  himself  afterward  said  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  prior  to  the  Congress  of  Versailles 
as  to  the  secret  treaties  which  England  and 
France  and  Russia  and  Italy  had  engaged  In — 
and  it  was  not  until  many  years  after  the 
peace  conference  was  closed  that  these  secret 
treaties  became  a  matter  of  public  knowledge. 
To  those  who  are  familiar  with  those  secret 
treaties,  including  the  treaty  of  London 
entered  into  in  1915.  the  present  spectacle  in 
Europe  Is  not  surprising. 

In  the  secret  treaty  of  London,  Italy  was 
promised  compensation  in  northern  Africa. 
Italy  was  also  promised  the  coast  of  Dalmatia 
and  that  she  would  share  In  the  partition 
of  Txirkey.  What  was  the  outcome?  These 
pledges  were  Ignored  by  the  surviving  victors. 
Russia  was  promised  the  warm-water  port  at 
Constantinople,  for  which  she  had  previously 
fought  four  unsuccessful  wars.  This  prom- 
ise was  also  Ignored  by  the  victors.  Instead 
France  and  England  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  more  valuable  portions  of  Turkey.  France 
taking  Syria  and  England  the  rich  Mesopo- 
tamlan  oU  fields.    Russia  waa  again  blocked 


in  her  Ice-bound  ports  and  even  the  wlndowi 
of  the  Baltic  were  shut  tight.  This  waa  a 
peace  of  hate  and  revenge  and  aggrandize- 
ment, as  I  pointed  out  In  1932;  and  it  Is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  In  after  years 
Prime  Minister  Baldwin  said: 

"I  often  remember  that  Jxist  after  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  there  were  two  great  men, 
as  different  as  could  be — one  an  Englishman 
and  a  soldier,  the  other  a  Frenchman  and  a 
diplomat.  There  were  two  men  who  realized 
that  if  you  press  jrour  advantages  and  your 
terms  beyond  a  certain  point  you  are  sowing 
dragon's  teeth,  which  you  or  someone  else  will 
reap.  One  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
other  Talleyrand,  and,  unfortunately,  the 
spirit  of  neither  of  these  remarkable  men 
was  present  at  Versailles." 

Had  these  great  personalities  been  present 
at  Versailles,  this  present  war  would  have 
been  avoided. 

I  have  always  contended,  however,  in  the 
past  that  these  were  matters  for  the  nations 
of  Europe  to  settle  among  themselves,  and  as 
early  as  1932  I  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
the  Issues  raised  at  Versailles  would  be  set- 
tled either  over  the  conference  table  or  on  the 
field  of  battle.  I  deeply  regret  that  my  hiun- 
ble  and  modest  suggestion  at  that  time  went 
vmheeded.  Action  then  might  have  pre- 
vented the  rise  of  the  bloodthirsty  dema- 
gog, who  is  known  as  Adolf  Hitler  and  the 
present  sorrow  and  suffering  and  anxiety 
throughout  the  world. 

I  was  among  the  first  in  the  United  States 
Senate  to  protest  against  the  awful  atrocities 
committed  in  Germany  against  people  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  and  today  I  consider  this  the 
most  abominable  of  all  the  political  crimes 
committed  by  any  nation  in  modern  times, 
because,  after  400  years  of  almost  continuous 
religious  war,  civilized  men  everywhere  had 
come  to  believe  that  every  man  shovild  be 
entitled  to  worship  God  after  the  dictates  of 
his  own  heart.  For  these  utterances  in  the 
Senate,  I  was  glad  and  proud  to  receive  the 
thanks  of  Rabbi  Wise  and  other  distinguished 
Jews  in  America. 

While  we  are  being  urged  at  the  present 
time  to  send  our  Navy  and  our  fleets  of  aero- 
planes to  bring  about  a  British  victory,  would 
we  not  be  prudent  if  we  paid  some  attention 
to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Chturchill,  who,  like 
Lord  Balfour,  tells  us  very  frankly,  that  no 
one  In  Wrshington,  so  far,  has  ever  deigned 
to  ask  th^  real  alms  of  Britain  or  what  sort 
of  peace  she  proposes  to  make.  Will  her 
peace  be  the  utter  destruction  and  dismem- 
berment of  the  German  Empire?  Will  it  be 
merely  a  repetition  of  the  blunders  of  Ver- 
sailles, which,  from  an  economic  standpoint, 
prostrated  the  entire  world  and  did  much  to 
bring  on  the  depression  from  which  our  coun- 
try Is  now  suffering.  If  those  are  the  real 
alms,  then  this  present  war  will  have  been 
fought  in  vain,  because  such  a  peace  would 
be  only  an  armistice  until  a  new  generation 
had  grown  strong  enough  to  take  up  arms 
again.  Historians  agree  that  one  of  the 
wisest  things  ever  said  by  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  his  famous  phrase,  "peace  with- 
out victory."  But  the  idealistic  alms  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  were  not  realized.  It  was 
not  the  lack  of  support  by  the  United  States 
which  prevented  this,  but  the  selfishness. 
Jealousy,  and  greed  of  England,  France,  Italy, 
and  others  of  the  Allied  nations.  They  were 
then  more  Intent  on  dividing  up  the  BpoMa 
than  in  Insuring  the  future  peace  of  the 
world.  The  people  of  the  world  in  his  day 
did  not  realize  what  he  meant  by  that.  They 
do  not  seem  to  know  it  now.  It  was  not  until 
the  great  depression  smote  one  nation  after 
another  In  the  backwash  of  war  and  placed 
minions  of  men  in  the  bread  line  of  E^irope 
and  the  United  States  that  the  world  realized 
that  the  peace  was  as  hurtful  and  damaging 
to  the  victor  as  to  the  vanquished. 

A  closer  study  of  the  economies  of  Europe 
proved  that  It  was  the  injurious  effect  of 
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tariff  walls  raised  by  even  the  smallest  of 
the  nations  over  there  that  prevented  re- 
covery and  brought  on  tlie  discontent  which 
led  to  the  rise  of  dictators  and  eventually  to 
the  present  war.  If  this  lesson  has  not  been 
learned  by  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  as  I 
suggested  in  1932,  then  Europe,  no  matter 
what  the  outcome  of  the  present  war.  can 
hope  for  no  more  than  a  continuation  of 
the  struggles  which  have  raged  on  that  con- 
tinent, without  ceasing,  since  many  centuries 
befcre  the  birth  of  Christ. 

As  we  review  the  histories  of  great  em- 
pires, beginning  with  the  Babylonian,  the 
Assyrian,  the  Egyptian,  the  Persian,  the 
Greek,  and  the  ancient  Empire  of  Rome,  we 
find  that  without  exception  none  of  these 
empires  survived  unless  they  were  able  at 
any  time  to  meet  any  attacksr  or  combina- 
tion of  attackers.  When  any  of  these  em- 
pires failed  to  meet  this  test  they  speedily 
went  into  dissolution  We  would  be  disre- 
garding all  the  experience  of  history  if  we 
were  to  say  at  this  hour  that  the  British 
Empire  is  an  exception. 

Yet,  we  are  told  that  after  a  thousand 
years  of  existence  and  with  a  population 
of  500.000,000  people,  and  with  resources 
from  over  13,000.000  miles  of  earth, 
containing  the  richest  of  natural  resour- 
ces, that  the  British  Empire  is  unable  to 
survive  without  the  help  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  What  does  this  mean?  It 
means  that  If  the  British  Empire  survives 
as  a  result  of  our  help,  that  we  as  a  nation 
have  become  the  de  facto  head  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  with  all  of  its  responsibilities  and 
that  the  capltol  of  that  empire  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Thames  to  the  Potomac. 
Is  this  an  enticing  prospect?  Are  the  Amer- 
ican people  ready  to  shoulder  the  burden  of 
policing  the  sea  lanes  of  the  v/orld,  and  of 
keeping  the  peace  of  Asia  and  Africa  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  Europe?  This  is  the  picture 
drawn  for  us,  not  by  American  statesmen, 
but  by  the  leading  public  figures  of  England, 
who  say  that  they  are  penniless,  that  they 
are  without  arms,  and  that  they  will  go 
down  unless  we  help — and  help  quickly. 
Does  it  not  sound,  as  It  goes  echoing  down 
the  corridors  of  time  strangely  similar  to 
the  despairing  cry  of  Marshal  Halg  when  he 
called  to  us  across  the  seas.  "We  are  fighting 
with  our  backs  to  the  wall!"  We^allantly 
responded  25  years  ago  to  his  dramatic 
appeal,  but  our  only  reward  was  sorrow  and 
debt. 

We,  as  a  nation,  have  had  but  little  ex- 
perience in  empire  and  that  little  has  proven 
so  disastrous  to  the  people  of  our  country 
that  their  Congress,  some  years  ago,  voted  to 
relinquish  the  Philippines  and  set  them  free. 
Our  administrations  in  Puerto  Rico  and  San 
Domingo  have  not  been  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful, and  only  recently  it  was  urged  In 
Congress  that  we  did  not  desire  full  pos- 
session of  the  British  Islands  that  fringe  our 
eastern  seaboard,  because  they  are  an  eco- 
nomic liability.  I  am  proud  of  the  vote 
which  I  cast  In  the  Senate  to  give  the 
Filipino  his  freedom,  not  at  some  distant  date, 
but  immediately  upon  passage  of  the  bill, 
for  I  realized  the  Inhabitants  of  those  islands 
had  successfully  conducted  their  own  tribal 
government  long  before  the  conquistadors 
of  Spain  planted  the  red  and  gold  banner  of 
Christian  imperialism  upon  their  Island 
shores. 

I  felt  that  my  vote  was  In  conformity  with 
the  doctrine  of  President  Moruroe,  who  cou- 
pled protection  of  the  Americas  with  absten- 
tion, on  our  part,  from  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe  and  Asia  Quest  of  em- 
pires in  distant  lands  was  something  which 
our  forefathers  and  the  fotinders  of  our  Re- 
public strongly  warned  against.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  If  they  were  right,  then  the 
present  group  who  want  again  to  lead  tis  Into 
war  across  the  sea,  are  wrong. 

It  is  said  that  the  people  of  England  are 
fighting  our  battle  and  that  by  supplying 


them  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war  we 
can  enable  them  to  continue  to  fight  otir 
battle,  but  I  say  that  if  this  is  actually  our 
war,  then  we  shou!d  be  over  there  fighting  by 
their  side.  Any  nation  whlc'i  becomes  so 
fearful  and  so  Indolent — and  this  is  certainly 
not  true^of  the  American  people — and  so  en- 
raptured with  softness  in  life  that  It  hires 
mercenaries  to  fight  its  battles  has  heard  the 
bells  tolling  its  own  doom. 

We  are  told  that  any  but  a  British  victory 
would  sound  the  knell  of  our  hopes  for  world 
trade  after  the  war  Is  over.  At  the  present 
time  54  percent  of  our  exports  constitutes 
armaments  being  shipped  and  flown  to  Eng- 
land. In  1934  Mr  Secretary  Hull  promised 
that  his  reciprocal  trade  treaties  would  insure 
peace  and  tranquillity  for  the  whole  world. 
Instead,  his  efforts  have  been  climaxed  by  the 
bloodiest  war  in  all  human  history.  When 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  I  protested  against 
the  tinwisdom  of  these  tariff  treaties  and  the 
abandonment  of  our  time-honored  policy  of 
impartiality  toward  all  nations  In  matters  of 
trade.  My  feeling  was  that  these  treaties,  con- 
ferring favors  upon  one  nation  and  arousing 
Jealousy  and  enmity  of  other  nations,  would 
bring  about  the  very  painful  situation  that 
now  exists.  I  felt  that  Mr  Hull's  policy  would 
destroy  rather  than  improve  our  foreign  mar- 
kets. The  loss  of  our  market  for  cotton  and 
tobacco  Is  only  one  of  the  many  hurtful 
consequences.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is 
that  90  percent  of  our  trade  and  commerce 
has  always  been  amongst  ourselves,  in  our 
own  land,  and  the  balance  of  the  remaining 
10  percent  consisted  of  articles  that  would 
sell  anywhere,  at  any  time,  because  of  their 
superior  quality.  We  are  short-sighted,  then, 
to  speak  of  world  trade  as  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  a  self-contained  Nation  like  the 
United  States.  Though  world  trade  is  desir- 
able— yes;  essential — we  would  not  perish 
without  it.  We  are  told  that  we  will  be 
robbed  of  the  inviting  field  of  South  American 
commerce.  This  is  largely  an  Illusion,  and 
for  the  very  clear  reason  that  the  products 
which  the  South  American  nations  have  to 
offer— except  tin.  rubber,  and  coffee — we  can 
and  do  produce  within  our  own  country.  It 
follows,  then,  that  every  hundred  pounds  of 
beef,  and  every  bale  of  hides,  every  bushel  of 
wheat  and  other  grain,  and  every  bale  of 
cotton  that  is  brought  into  our  country 
from  South  America  deprives  some  American 
farmer  of  his  Income. 

When  we  are  told  by  propagandists  that 
the  chief  motive  of  British  Minister  Canning 
in  supporting  the  Monroe  Doctrine  when  it 
was  first  proclaimed  was  to  aid  the  United 
States,  we  can  Justly  say  that  another  and 
equally  important  motive  was  the  markets  of 
the  newborn  republics  of  South  America,  and 
rightfully  so.  Europe  Is  the  natural  market 
for  South  American  products.  That  was  over 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  since  then  Great 
Britain  has  always  had  the  lion's  share  of 
the  South  American  trade. 

This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Britain 
shortly  thereafter  began  to  enclose  and  aban- 
don her  farm  lands,  depending  upon  her 
manufactured  products  to  exchange  for  food 
from  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  error 
of  such  policy  Is  now  clearly  apparent.  We. 
too.  could  have  an  abundance  of  world  trade 
if  we  were  prepared  to  lower  our  standards  of 
living  and  abandon  our  agricultural  Industry 
as  England  did.  But  the  dangers  of  such  a 
policy  were  pointed  out  at  the  time  by  Henry 
Clay,  when  he,  and  Webster,  and  Calhoun 
were  the  leading  figures  of  the  American  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Clay  said  that  a  nation  which  de- 
pended upon  its  agriculture  alone  would  find 
itself  in  difficulty  in  time  of  war.  becavise  It 
would  lack  the  means  to  produce  the  imple- 
ments of  war.  He  further  said  that  a  nation 
depending  alone  upon  Its  manufacturing  ca- 
pacity would  find  Itself  In  danger  of  starva- 
tion in  time  of  war.  And  that  Is  what  we 
regret  to  see  In  England  today.    There  are 


enough  unused  agricultural  lands  on  the 
British  Isles  to  render  the  danger  of  starve* 
tion  remote,  if  not  impossible.  But  she  choae. 
until  recent  times,  a  policy  of  free  trade,  such 
as  Mr.  Hull  and  the  international  financiers 
now  advocate  for  the  United  SUtes.  If  we 
should  adopt  such  a  policy  In  search  of  world 
trade  we  should  eventually  render  ourseh'ee 
liable  to  the  same  peril. 

Supportive  of  the  fact  that  every  nation 
must  be  self-sufficient  in  all  of  the  necessities 
of  life,  it  will  be  remembered  that,  prior  to 
the  World  War,  beginning  In  1914,  Germany 
had  developed  a  chemical  Industry  that  served 
the  entire  world. 

No  other  nation  undertook  the  develop- 
ment of  this  great  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  depending  upon  Germany  to  un- 
fold the  mysteries  of  chemistry.  They  did  it 
most  efficiently;  they  did  it  to  the  point  that, 
bad  they  carried  It  Into  full  effect.  In  the 
early  prosecution  of  the  last  war,  they  would 
have  won  a  victory  over  the  opposition,  due 
to  the  potency  of  the  poison  gas  weapon. 
They  demonstrated  it  was  possible  to  In- 
capacitate more  men  In  a  shorter  period  of 
time  by  poison  gas  than  by  any  other  means. 

Germany  then  controlled  the  chemical  In- 
dustry of  the  world. 

The  lesson  gained  from  this  1914-18  strug- 
gle was  that  any  nation  holding  a  monopoly 
on  the  chemical  Industry  was  master  cf  ttie 
situation  in  the  event  of  war.  And  this  Is 
true  of  any  of  the  essentials  of  life,  such  as. 
Industry,  farm  products,  and  fuel. 

This  fact  was  recognized  by  President  Wil- 
son after  the  poison-gas  demonstration  by 
the  German  forces  upon  the  allied  armies. 
On  May  20.  1919.  the  President  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  in  which  he  in  part 
stated : 

"The  experiences  of  the  war  have  made  It 
plain  that  in  some  cases  too  great  reliance  on 
foreign  supplies  is  dangerous,  so  tl-at  in  de- 
termining certain  parts  of  our  tariff  policies, 
domestic  corporations  must  be  borne  in  mind 
which  are  political  as  well  as  economical." 

On  October  28,  1921.  President  Hoover,  then 
Secretary  of  Commerce  in  the  Wilson  admin- 
istration, made  this  observation: 

"In  modern,  warfare  it  is  fundamental  and 
vital  to  us  that  we  should  maintain  those 
Industries  on  which  we  are  bound  to  depend 
for  our  very  defense  If  we  ever  come  to  con- 
flict." 

With  further  reference  to  the  use  of  chem- 
icals In  warfare,  Capt.  Victor  Leffbure.  cap« 
tain  in  the  English  Army,  wrote  a  book  upon 
this  subject,  the  title  of  which  was  the  "Rid- 
dle of  the  Rhine."  In  this  he  depicted  the 
reign  of  terror  which  took  piece  among  the 
allied  troops  when  poison  gas  was  loosed  upon 
them  by  the  armies  of  the  central  nations  of 
Europe. 

The  message  of  President  Wilson  urging 
legislation  upon  the  subject  of  developing 
chemical  Industry  in  America  fell  upon  fertile 
soil.  The  Congress  immediately  enacted  a 
measure  that  encouraged  the  development  of 
such  an  industry.  Heretofore  in  America 
there  were  produced  but  few  chemicals,  and 
only  those  of  the  very  crudest  kind  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 

Today  the  United  States  Is  self-sufficient 
In  chemicals  for  the  welfare  of  humanity,  for 
the  encouragement  of  crop  development,  and 
tor  every  purpose  where  chemicals  are  util- 
ized by  man. 

Due  to  the  great  natural  resources  to  be 
found  here  In  West  Virginia,  the  chemical  in- 
dustry in  ovr  State  has  developed  seven  times 
more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  in  the  Union. 

South  America  is  a  land  of  unsurpassed 
natural  resources,  with  great  rivers,  but  so 
far  as  the  economy  of  the  United  States  Is 
concerned,  it  Is  a  competitive  shop.  The  great 
herds  of  cattle  feeding  on  the  natural  grasses 
at  the  pampas  and  tended  by  impoverished 
peons  can  be  marketed  at  a  far  lesser  cost 
than  those  of  our  western  plains. 
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BoBC  of  our  would-be  ■UImbicib,  I  regret 
to  Mj  etii  in  tblm  conneetJon  I  nay  bmb- 
tton  the  DMBM  of  WeikMl  WWkte— eee  In  Uie 
liincint  war  aa  opportunity  wberein  the 
VMted  Btatee  e«n  achieve  world  domlnatAon. 

He  has  eren  gone  so  far  as  to  eay  tbat  from 
thla  war  we  can  dictate  the  ftmire  course  oC 
•n  nations. 

He  would  have  us  underwrite  wtth  the  blood 
at  American  manhood,  according  to  a  qpeech 
wfal^  be  leceiitly  deflTered,  the  peace  of  the 
world  from  Asia,  with  her  teeming  mflhons, 
to  the  JunglM  of  the  Congo.  But  If  we  pause 
to  consider  the  ImpHcattons  of  1^  program, 
does  It  not  seem  utterly  fantastic  for  the 
lM.eoe.OOe  peq;de  of  the  TTnlted  States  to  at- 
tempt to  dictate  the  destiny  of  the  remaining 
9,000,080,000  persons  who  taihatolt  the  earth? 

In  such  an  utterance  Mr.  WlHkle.  In  my 
opinion.  (Usplays  a  strange  fallacy  not  only  of 
government  but  of  history  and  the  very  ele- 
ments of  geography. 

Ro.  The  record  of  the  history  of  Europe  Is 
not  such  as  to  lead  the  sensible  man  to  con- 
clude that  anything  resembling  a  wise  or  Just 
or  beneficent  peace  can  emerge  from  the  pres- 
jent  struggle.  Why  should  the  financiers  and 
the  ITtoplans  of  the  present  era  expect  the 
clock  to  suddenly  stop  In  1919  or  1939,  and 
produce  trcm  the  ravages  and  hatreds  and 
paatfons  of  war  a  complete  cessation  of  bar- 
barity and  greed  and  Inhinnanlty?  The  rec- 
ord of  the  past  tells  us  that  humanity  moves 
forward  by  fits  and  starts  and  that  advance- 
ment Is  a  alow  and  dlfltcult  and  laborious 
process.  Tb  predict  then  tbat  all  wars  will 
•uddenly  cease  as  a  result  of  any  assembly  of 
brass  hats  and  stlff-shlrted  diplomats  Is,  to 
ihe  thinking  man.  mere  fantasia,  a  dangerous 
mirage,  which  may  lead  on  to  death  and 
disaster. 

In  eonsefjuence,  I  am  more  concerned  with 
tlie  preaervatlon  of  our  Institutions  of  free- 
dom than  I  am  with  any  grandiose  pHm  of 
bringing  about  a  millennium  within  our  Ufe- 
ttaie.  I  want  it  to  be  as  certain  as  possible 
that  If  we  should  be  compelled  to  enter  this 
war  tiiat  we  will  thereby  not  lose  our  demo- 
oratle  inatttotlens. 

All  history  admonishes  vm  against  the  dan- 
gers of  dictatorship  and  while  I  deem  It  my 
duty  and  your  duty  to  stand  unitedly  with 
our  leaders  In  Washington,  I  also  deem  It  my 
duty  to  be  on  guard  lest  we  waste  our  price- 
less heritage  In  an  unnecessary  effort  to  pacify 
the  world. 

The  American  people  have  recently  aban- 
doned, sooM  In  a  mood  of  fright  and  panic, 
a  tradition  which  they  had  loyally  observed 
•nd  cherished  for  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years — the  tradition  against  a  third 
term. 

It  la  too  early  to  decide  whether  this  was 
right  or  wrong,  and  it  may  be  that  half  a 
eentury  win  elapae  before  the  fuU  Import 
of  that  dedalan  will  be  reahaed. 

I  b»y  always  puhlldy  expresaed  my  ap- 
proral  of  the  principles  at  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
•ocslal  aecurtty  meaaurea.  As  proof  of  this, 
wtaan  Ooaemor  of  West  Vtrglnta  and  later 
In  the  flcoate.  I  plonaered  In  that  field.  Tet. 
tn  .^fpraldng  talc  career,  which,  if  auoceaaful, 
will  be  the  most  lUnstrlous  of  any  at  our 
PnrtdMitL  Howerer,  upon  excellent  auttior- 
Ity.  we  are  toW  that  the  obIj  oditim  ahwt 
Tavolutlon  t»  failure. 

X  am  also  not  uaawasa  d  the  warning  of 
Abraham  Llnccln,  that  some  day  ttere  ml^t 
ansa  aaiimipK  ua  aoaa  man  of  Umltlaaa  am- 
MtUNB.  wboa*  veiy  aoAitioM  might  ba  dc- 
•tnactlva  ta  owr  i^mhUcan  form  at  govam- 
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being  past,  and  nothing  left  hn  the  way  of 
buUdlng  up,  he  would  Ixfldly  set  to  the  task 
at  polling  down.  Here  then  is  a  probable 
ease,  highly  dangerons." 

llr.  Reoaevelt  tells  us — and  I  have  a  sin- 
cere wish  to  belleTe  that  he  Is  truthful — 
that  he  has  no  design  to  Impair  our  Instltu- 
XlooB,  but  his  record  has  been  steadily  one 
of  a  vast  accretion  of  power  into  his  own 
hands,  and  that  dating  from  the  time  8  years 
ago  when  he  first  took  the  oath  to  protect 
and  defend  our  Constitution. 

The  qiectacle  ei  the  setsure  of  autocratic 
powers  behind  a  facade  of  democracy  ts  not 
-unknown  In  history.  Octavlan,  when  he 
came  Into  power  in  ancient  Rome,  had  de- 
signs to  make  hlras^f  master  of  the  whole 
civilized  world.  As  one  by  one  he  took  Into 
hie  own  hands  the  reins  of  government,  he 
was  careful  to  render  public  obeisance  to  the 
forms  of  democracy,  but  the  fact  was  that 
the  Roman  senate  became  cwnpletely  subser- 
Tlent  to  his  will,  so  that  eventually  he  was 
crowned  C^tesar  Augustus. 

I  have  no  wish  to  believe  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt entertains  any  such  a  desire,  but  I  feel 
that  it  Is  my  duty  as  a  dtlaen  to  give  warn- 
ing of  the  dangers  frf  dictatorship,  either  in 
time  of  peace,  or  in  time  of  war.  It  would 
be  a  terrible  Irony  If,  in  going  to  war  to 
save  democracy  In  Europe,  we  should  lose  our 
own  here  at  hcnne. 

In  pursuing  this  line  ot  thought  I  deem  It 
my  doty  to  allude  to  the  strange  conspiracy 
that  appeared  to  exist  prior  to,  during,  and 
after  the  RepuWlcan  National  Convention  in 
PhUadMphia. 

I  do  not  Imply  tbat  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  a  party  to  this  conspiracy 
whMi,  in  my  belief,  had  its  origin  in  a  group 
of  warmongers  who  feared  that  any  other 
but  an  allied  victory  wo«dd  Jeopardize  their 
extensive  propertiea  In  the  United  States, 
either  by  way  of  Invastan  by  some  oomblna- 
tlOQ  of  foreign  foes,  or  by  way  of  revolution 
from  within  our  eotmtry  as  a  result  of  the 


;  Unwia  warned  ua  la  tbaaa  wards: 

•T»  It  unreaaoaahla.  than,  to  axpact  that 
•OBS  man  poaaaaMd  of  the  laftlaat  gentaia, 
eouplad  wtth  aafthltjoa  mAdcat  te  puab  it 
to  m  wtaaoi*  atTCftch.  wlU  at  aoiM  time  lacing 
up  Til — Tor^  usf  DtattorilOB  vlU  be  hit  paca- 
aaouBt  al^act,  aad  alibckugh  ha  would  aa 
wnilngly.  ptT*'iF*  more  so.  ac^ulxa  tt  1^  the 
doing  of  good  aa  harm,  yet  that  opportunity 


Therefore  they  did  not  want  the  Issue 
raised  in  oar  country  that  we  should  stay  out 
of  war,  and  they  were  successful,  by  the  most 
discreditable  methods,  of  obtaining  a  nom- 
inee for  the  Presidency  who  did  not  differ 
by  an  eyelash  from  the  prointervention 
stand  of  the  President.  Their  design  was 
that  either  way  the  ballots  fell  l*.«t  Novem- 
ber we,  as  a  nation,  would  be  committed  to 
rush  on  to  the  very  brink  of  war. 

0\ir  concern  with  the  plans  and  intentions 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  because,  although  we  are 
not  yet  at  war,  he  Is  asUng  to  have  conferred 
upon  him  by  Congress  at  his  own  behest 
powers  far  exceeding  those  exercised  by 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  last  war;  and  our 
right  to  examine  his  motives  Is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  for  the  last  8  years  he  has 
preached  democracy  and  practiced  dictator- 
ship. 

This  tendency  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  manifest  from  the  very  beginning  of  his 
first  administration. 

One  of  his  first  acts  was  the  autocratic 
closing  of  solvent  banks  along  with  the  In- 
solvent. The  next  step  in  his  administration 
In  1933,  of  which  I  was  an  eyewitness  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  was  the  National  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Act,  which  was  utterly  un- 
constitutional and  which  was  eventually  out- 
lawed by  all  nine  Jxidges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  which.  If  It  had  served  its  pur- 
pose, would  have  fastened  upon  industry  and 
labor  alike  a  dictatorial  control  by  the  Gov- 
ernment— a  form  of  fascism  not  at  all  unlike 
the  types  of  government  which  have  enslaved 
the  lnd\istrles  and  labor  tinlona  of  Oermaay, 
Italy,  and  Busala. 

This  act.  so  ccuxtrary  to  the  intentions  and 
pUn  of  the  Xoundera  of  oiir  Co'vemment.  also 
had  Im  it  the  elements  of  communism, 
though  It  was  not  called  by  that  name.  In- 
deed. It  was  heralded  far  and  wide  as  nothing 
more  than  "industrial  democracy,"  but  that 


I^iraae  was  Intended  only  to  dlagtilse  and 
hide  from  the  people  the  very  serious  Inroad 
that  had  been  made  upon  their  liberties. 

So  It  was  In  other  early  acts  of  Mr.  Roose- 
Telt,  in  some  of  which  he  amazed  those  of 
his  followers  who  took  pride  In  the  teachings 
of  Thomas  Jefferson.  That  was  particularly 
so  In  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  Jef- 
ferson said: 

Tf  we  were  to  depend  on  Washington  to 
tell  us  when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap,  we 
would  soon  want  bread." 

Here  again  we  find  a  dictatorial  act  masked 
In  the  garb  of  democracy.  The  truth  Is  that 
the  Agricultural  Act,  at  least  In  Its  original 
form,  brought  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  into 
complete  subservience  to  the  Government's 
dictates.  They  were  told  from  Washington 
when  to  reap  and  sow  and  today,  after  8  years 
of  that  unhappy  experiment,  we  find  that 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  has  miser- 
ably failed  to  yield  the  farmer  an  adequate 
share  of  the  national  lixccme.  The  same 
problems  remain  with  us  as  existed  In  1933. 
when  farmers  were  In  such  distress  that 
many  of  them  were  threatening  a  revolution 
In  the  farming  Industry. 

Despite  the  great  advancei  that  have  been 
made  in  scientific  farming,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  farm  products  capable  of  being 
used  In  industry,  the  original  problem  re- 
mains the  same,  that  Is.  the  inability  of 
foreign  nations  to  buy  any  nuire  of  our  sur- 
plus crops  without  paying  us  In  manufac- 
tured goods. 

We  have  such  a  mountain  of  hoarded  gold 
that  many  nations  no  longer  are  able  to  pay 
us  In  gold,  and  even  the  gold  that  we  have  is 
worthless  to  us  because  the  present  Govern- 
ment will  not  permit  us  to  use  It  as  money, 
and  Instead  compels  us  to  tise  paper  money 
that  Is  Inconvertible.  If  we  continue  to  ac- 
cept gold,  when  we  already  have  nearly  all 
there  is  In  the  world.  It  win  make  It  diffl- 
cult.  If  not  Impossible,  to  restore  the  gold 
standard,  and,  if  done,  it  must  necessaiUy  be 
at  a  sacrifice  to  the  American  taxpayers. 

There  Is  also  the  unwillingness  of  foreign 
nations  to  buy  our  crops  at  prices  higher 
than  those  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  This 
outcome,  so  ominous  for  the  farmers,  it  seems 
to  me.  should  bid  them  beware  of  dictator- 
ship, whether  it  touches  them  or  Industry. 
Today  the  farmers  are  being  driven  from 
their  farms  by  the  great  capitalists  of  the 
East  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands  from 
the  one-family  farm.  In  ancient  Rome  the 
farmers  were  driven  from  their  acres  by  the 
rich  patricians  of  Rome  and  they  sought 
work,  as  many  of  our  farmers  are  now  doing, 
in  the  great  cities.  Then  the  Government 
of  Rome  began  to  give  them  free  bread.  We 
see  the  same  thing  In  our  country  today  In 
the  orange  and  blue  tickets  distributed  by 
our  Government  to  the  poor  of  our  great 
cities,  and  what  a  commentary  it  Is  to  them 
that  some  of  these  men  and  women  who  are 
now  subsisting  on  doles  from  the  Govern- 
ment once  were  prosperous  farm  folk  who 
owned  and  tilled  and  took  pride  In  their 
own  land. 

I  am  now  coming  to  a  portion  of  my  ad- 
dress here  this  morning  in  which  most  re- 
luctantly I  am  in  all  conscience  obliged  to 
cite  the  now  famous  Instance  in  which  Mr. 
Booaevelt  sought  to  consolidate  the  powers 
of  the  executive  with  those  of  the  Judiciary, 
with  himself  as  master  of  both.  In  an  ad- 
dress which  I  made  In  1930,  I  took  occasion 
to  forecast  that  sonu  such  a  plan  would  be 
put  Into  effect  In  case  he  were  reelected  for 
a  second  term.  The  surprise  of  many  of  the 
Senators  of  both  parties  was  such  that  they 
said  his  Supreme  Co\irt  plan  fell  upon  ibem 
"like  a  bombshell.*  That  was  the  most  rad- 
IcaU  up  to  that  tfane,  of  all  the  departures  of 
our  President  from  the  manner  of  govern- 
ment conceived  by  our  foiefathets.  Their 
Idea  was  that  the  executive,  the  leglslatiTe, 
and  the  Judicial  departments  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  wouki  each  be  lrulei>endent.  one  acting 
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as  a  check  upon  the  other.  Although  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  thwarted  in  this  bold  dicta- 
torial design,  nevertheless  the  ravages  of  age 
and  death  have  been  such  that  he  has  con- 
sununated  his  original  intention  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Court  are  today  his  own  personal 
nominees. 

There  remained  but  one  other  branch  of 
the  Government,  the  legislative,  which  could 
prevent  him  from  concentrating  in  his  own 
person  an  absolute  power  over  the  lives  and 
property  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Should  he 
succeed  In  overwhelming  the  Congress,  as  he 
did  the  higher  court,  then  he  alone  could 
levy  armies,  could  build  and  man  navies,  and 
equip  great  armadas  of  the  air;  he  could 
raise  any  amount  of  revenue  he  might  choose 
to  demand — life  and  death  Itself  would  rest 
upon  his  proclamation. 

It  Is  for  this  reason.  In  a  world  at  war. 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
be  more  watchful  than  ever  in  guarding  their 
prerogatives  committed  to  them,  and  to  them 
alone,  by  the  Constitution.  They  are  respon- 
sible to  the  people  who  elected  them,  and  not 
to  the  President. 

It  is  Congress  alone  which  may  declare 
war;  it  Is  Congress  alone  which  may  raise 
armies  and  navies  and  armadas  of  the  sky; 
and  it  Is  Congress  alone  to  which  is  com- 
mitted, finally,  the  power  of  the  purse. 

Whenever  Congress  surrenders  these  powers, 
as  it  has  previously  done  at  the  behest  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  it  has  become  as  spineless  as 
the  German  Reichstag,  which  meets  now  only 
to  ratify  the  will  of  the  dictator. 

And  in  this  connection  let  It  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  powers  so  lightly  given  over 
in  1933  to  Herr  Hitler  were  limited  to  a 
period  of  5  years. 

Therefore,  it  is  idle.  Indeed,  for  the  present 
Congress  to  speak  of  putting  a  2-year  limit 
on  the  vast  powers  being  delegated  to  the 
President  under  the  so-called  lease-lend  bill. 
The  most  plausible  supposition,  indeed,  is 
that  if  the  present  war  should  be  prolonged 
up  to  1944  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  have  more 
Justification  for  a  continuation  in  the  office 
of  President  than  his  supporters  claimed 
for  a  third  term  in  1940. 

Once  the  Congress  has  abdicated  its  func- 
tions— and  If  ever  there  was  a  time  for  Con- 
gress to  sit  In  continuous  session  and  act,  it 
should  be  in  time  of  war — then  it  may  be 
Justly  said  that  we  have  bade  farewell,  and 
possibly  a  long  farewell,  to  those  liberties 
which  we  as  American  citizens  have  cher- 
ished, and  we  will  possibly  have  gone  the 
way  of  every  other  democracy  that  history 
records. 

Let  us  give  Mr.  Roosevelt  every  possible 
credit  for  good  intentions  in  the  midst  of 
a  crisis  which  will  require  hard  work,  keen 
intellect,  adroit  diplomacy,  and  grave  respon- 
sibility. Let  us  for  the  moment  assume  that 
his  arrogation  to  himself  of  these  tremendous 
powers  has  been  undertaken  on  his  part  with 
the  most  benevolent  intention.  Let  us  con- 
cede for  the  moment  that  his  expectation 
Is,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  to  restore  those 
liberties  to  the  people  unimpaired.  This  is 
what  I  wish  to  think  and  know  that  every- 
one now  listening  has  the  same  wish. 

But  we  must  remember  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  is  the  greatest  docu- 
ment ever  conceived  by  the  mind  of  man 
and  ratified  by  a  free  people.  The  dictator's 
bill  now  before  the  Senate,  bearing  the  figures 
1T76,  records  the  year  of  the  adoption  cf  our 
Independence  1776 — a  coincidence  Indeed,  If 
not  a  premeditation. 

This  dictator's  bill  No  1776  forfeits  our 
liberties  and  leaves  completely  our  destiny 
In  the  hands  of  one  man  which,  in  my 
Judgment,  is  a  fatal  procedure  and  should 
have  the  full  opposition  of  every  patriot  who 
believes  in  the  continuation  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions under  the  guarantees  of  our  Declara- 
tion cf  Independence  to  iissure  the  heritage 
which  we  enjcy  in  our  time  and  may  be 
passed  on  to  the  oncoming  generations,  un- 


tarnished and  unhampered,  that  they  may 
enjoy  these  blessings  as  we  are  enjojrlng  them 
today. 

Even  granting  all  these  powers  there  would 
yet  remain  the  danger  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  be  carried  away,  despite  his  good  Inten- 
tions, by  the  action  of  sycophants  who 
always  cluster  around  men  of  great  power 
and  seek  to  beguile  them  Into  the  ways  of 
tyranny. 

Notwithstanding  our  mlsfortime  of  wars. 
America  has  never  had  the  experience  as  to 
what  could  happen  under  the  powers  of  a 
dictator.  In  the  case  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  suspended  the  vrrlt  of  habeas  corpiis  In 
certain  of  the  war  areas,  a  power  which  was 
challenged  as  unconstitutional,  but  Jvistlfled 
as  a  military  measure,  he  was  stricken  by  an 
untimely  death.  In  the  case  of  President 
Wilson  who,  likewise,  was  given  the  powers 
of  a  dictator,  although  not  on  nearly  so  great 
a  scale  as  Mr.  Roosevelt,  he,  too,  was  stricken 
by  an  incurable  malady,  brought  on  by  the 
tremendous  strain  of  the  war  and  the  peace 
and  the  frustration  of  his  efforts  to  make 
a  better  world. 

Without  a  single  exception  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  from  the  times  of  Darius, 
the  golden  emperor  of  Persia,  of  Alexander 
of  Macedon,  of  the  purple-robed  Caesars  of 
Rome,  of  AttUa  the  Hun,  of  Saladln  and  his 
Moslem  legions,  Genghis  Khan,  and  Tlmur- 
lane,  and  on  down  to  Napoleon  and  Adolf 
Hitler,  there  was  not  a  single  one  who  escaped 
the  fate  of  being  enamored  by  his  own  glory 
and  greatness.  And  this  Is  a  danger  which 
confronts  both  Winston  Churchill  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  alike. 

Our  American  tradition  dates  from  the 
Continental  Congress  which  met  as  best  It 
could  and  certainly  kept  Its  hands  on  the 
purse  strings  when  our  forefathers  were 
battling  to  establish  this  Republic.  They 
could  not  vote  appropriations  by  the  billion. 
It  was  an  Inconceivable  sum  in  those  days, 
but  the  precedent  they  established.  It  would 
seem  to  me.  Is  still  good  today.  Without  any 
derogation  of  the  motives  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
or  without  any  lessening  of  the  unity  with 
which  we  support  the  policy  to  which  our 
people  have  committed  him.  let  Congress 
wisely  retain  control  of  the  public  purse. 

And  so  far  as  we  as  private  citizens  in  the 
most  bvunble  and  ordinary  walks  of  life  are 
concerned,  let  us  remember  the  limit  that  we 
oxirselves  in  last  November  placed  upon  the 
act  of  both  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
What  was  that  limit?  The  limit  was  that  In 
the  aid  which  our  people — as  I  believe 
rightly — desired  to  extend  to  embattled  Eng- 
land, should  be  aid  "short  of  war." 

Short  of  war. 

Let  this  phrase,  I  beg  of  you.  be  constantly 
In  your  mind  at  this  time  and  whenever  you 
as  Individual  citizens  believe  that  either  the 
President  or  the  Congress  is  overstepping 
that  line  of  demarcation — short  of  war — 
then  It  is  not  only  your  right  but  your  duty 
to  remind  them,  your  representatives  in  the 
Congress  and  your  servant  in  the  White 
Hcuse.  that  this,  and  this  alone,  was  the 
mandate   of  the   American   people. 

This  is  the  prayer  that  springs  from  the 
hearts  of  every  mother  and  father  in  our 
land,  and  especially  from  those  grandmother* 
and  grandfathers  who  are  now  living,  be- 
caiise  they  have  seen  wars  come  and  go. 
They  have  seen  and  experienced  the  sorrow 
of  the  mutilation  and  slaughter  of  their  loved 
ones  upon  the  field  of  battle.  They  have 
listened  to  the  bland  promises  of  statesmen 
of  all  nations  that  good  can  come  from  war 
and  they  know  In  their  hearts  the  falsity  of 
such  claim.  They  know  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  human  liberty,  and  they  know  the  bless- 
edness of  the  privilege  that  we  have  here  this 
morning  to  gather  in  the  hoxise  of  God. 

Are  not  these  things  worth  defending? 
Should  we  not  consider  these  things  too 
precious  to  risk  upon  foreign  fields  of  battle? 


Our  first  duty,  then,  ts  the  preaervatlon  of 
our  own  heritage.  This  comes  first  and. 
much  as  we  may  admire  and  revere  It,  not 
the  British  Empire. 

Short  of  war. 

That  is  a  reassuring  phrase,  but  let  us  re- 
member that  it  is  a  dangerous  one.  Short 
of  war  really  means  that  we  are  close  to  the 
brink  of  war  and  that  a  single  false  step  will 
again  plunge  us  into  the  maelstrom.  For  us 
to  be  misled  as  we  were  In  1914  and  1917  by 
the  machinations  of  foreign  diplomats  and 
the  outrageous  deception  of  foreign  propa- 
gandists would  be  to  commit  a  fatal  folly. 

Is  It  not  fresh  In  your  memory  how  the 
newspaper  correspondents  and  the  radio  com- 
mentators, no  later  than  a  year  ago,  painted 
for  us  an  utterly  false  picture  of  the  power  of 
Finland,  a  small  nation  of  7.000,000  people,  to 
resist  175,000.000  Russians?  Were  we  not  as 
confident  as  the  British  and  French  them- 
selves in  the  impregnability  of  the  Maglnot 
line?  Were  we  not  as  surprised  and  amazed 
as  the  French  themselves  when  this  great 
fortress,  built  at  the  cost  of  bllUons-ef  dollars, 
was  pierced  at  a  single  thr\ist?  Do  not  these 
events  so  prominent  in  everyone's  mind  bid 
us  beware  even  of  our  friends? 

For  Mr.  Morgenthau  to  say  XixM  the  British 
Empire  is  at  the  end  of  Its  financial  resources 
will,  In  my  Judgment,  be  reckoned  by  future 
historians  as  a  species  of  self-deception.  He 
says  nothing  of  British  Investments  in  South 
America  amounting  to  billions  of  dollars, 
nothing  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mines  of 
Africa,  and  nothing  of  the  produce  of  yellow, 
brown,  and  black  men  in  every  comer  of  the 
earih. 

The  p>oint  I  wish  to  make  here  is  that  It  is 
unnecessary  to  pile  up  our  public  debt  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  a  hundred  billion 
dollars,  and  thus  enslave  our  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren.  Will  they  not  look 
back  upon  us  If  they  ever  have  any  Uberty. 
as  the  most  foolish  of  all  American  genera- 
tions? 

It  was  formerly  said  that  such  debts  pxit  a 
soldier  on  the  back  of  every  citisen.  What 
will  be  said  of  us  if  we  put  two  soldiers  on 
the  back  of  every  citizen,  one  in  our  beloved 
khaki,  and  the  other  wearing  the  red  coat 
and  brass  buttons  of  England? 

It  is  easy  enough  to  welcome  the  armament 
boom  as  the  cure  for  the  unemployment 
which  has  persisted  on  so  large  a  scale  for 
the  last  12  years.  But  that  sort  of  prosperity 
is  a  false  prosperity.  President  Roosevelt 
himself,  not  so  long  ago,  said  that  gold  ob- 
tained in  this  manner  was  "fool's  gold."  The 
history  of  such  booms  is  that  money  made  In 
manufacturing  the  Implements  of  war  comes 
easily  and  goes  easily,  and  the  inevitable 
backwash  of  every  war  brings  with  it  the 
ravages  of  suffering  and  sorrow  and  privation. 

In  the  backwash  of  wars  come  the  bread 
lines  and  the  legions  of  the  wounded  and  the 
maimed  and  the  crippled.  The  American  peo- 
ple know  these  things.  They  know  them  well, 
for  every  war  In  our  history  has  been  followed 
by  the  stagnation  of  commerce  and  the  sale 
of  mortgaged  homes  under  the  sheriff's  ham- 
mer; and  the  Nation  pays  the  price  tn  un- 
dernourished mothers  and  children  and  fa- 
thers crucified  by  economic  misery. 

Is  there  no  restraint  to  the  prolongation  of 
this  war  until  one  or  the  other  of  the  adver- 
saries is  crushed?  Do  we  not  now  understand 
what  Woodrow  Wilson  meant  when  he  said 
"peace  without  victory."  There  is  not  a  peas- 
ant hut  in  all  Europe,  from  the  thatched  cot- 
tages of  the  villapers  In  Ireland  to  the  moun- 
tain hovels  in  Rumania,  which  would  not 
welcome  "peace  without  victory." 

We  are  told  that  a  negotiated  peace  is  im- 
possible. In  con-sidering  that  we  should  re- 
memljer  that  a  dictated  peace  is  never  lasting. 
If  we  are  to  take  the  long  view  of  history,  the 
present  struggle  between  Germany  and  Eng- 
land is  but  a  petty  quarrel.  It  is  true  that 
it  is  garnished  with  many  high-sounding 
phrases,   such   as   Uberty,  Justice,   rel%ioua 
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flMdom,  and  all  tbe  things  that  w*  towebeen 
tK^ht  to  be  moBt  worth  while — and  worthy 
tmSeed  of  the  ahedding  of  oar  blood.  But 
these  same  slogazis  were  dinned  Into  our  ears 
26  yeara  ago,  when  we  were  aisured  that  we 
w«re  lighting  a  war  to  end  all  wars  and  to 
■uiaatl  denxjcracy  and  Ita  Tlrtuea  fhroui^iout 
tbe  world. 

V  tbe  will  existed  among  tbe  warring  na- 
tions and  their  respective  friends,  an  armls- 
^  tice  covdd  be  arranged  within  48  hours. 
British  stataemen  say  they  cannot  make  a 
peace  with  Hitler  because  he  does  not  toep 
his  promises.  The  same  thing,  however,  can 
truthfully  be  said  concerning  the  stateaeaen 
trf  both  Brttatn  and  Prance.  They  put  down 
^v,jB  Mack  and  white  certain  promises  In  the 
Treaty  of  Veraaflles  and  fafled  to  keep  them. 
ThelfTallure  to  keep  those  written  prosnlsee 
without  a  doilbt  Is  one  of  tbe  reasons  that 
today  we  find  Buaeia  and  Italy  at  odds  with 
their  former  allies,  and  tha  proof  of  this.  If 
my  be  deslrsd,  may  be  found  in  the  crltlctam 
of  Mr.  lioyd  Oeorge.  who  was  fliat  to  caH 
attention  to  these  brokan  pledgea.  This  sup- 
posed banier  to  a  negotiated  peace  then  has 
flnaOy  boiled  down  to  the  plain  fact  that 
neither  side  has  any  faith  In  promises  made 
^  the  other. 

S.  toowwor.  «s  axe  to  look  at  ttie  iasue  » 
a  realistic  r^-rmmr  jt  mnst  be  said  that  up 
until  the  pact  of  Ifiiwlch  the  stateamen  e€ 
Britain  and  fiance — wtso  were  the  moat  oon- 
csrned--coneeded  the  jwtDsaa  and  the 
aenableneas  t€  tlie  demands  <tf  ttas 
dictator.  They  -wese.  bsdced.  prepared  to 
atore  to  them  Hue  ciolfmtwi  vhlck  liad 
aelzed  In  the  first  World  War. 

It  was  the  reMgions  perseeittloas  <nstl#rfed 
by  Hitler  that  most  awiuaed  tte  aaiaaosi^  «< 
the  wodd.    TliU  sMse  blinder,  however 
been  oaasnltted  by  other  revohittoBary 
cm  In  Xtmipe,  and  thai  -wttHln  tbe 
of  persops  now  Uvlag. 

The  F««iMb  iievolt«l4oBJatB  in  tketo' 
dosed  the  doors  of  the  churches,  forbade  ttoe 
wacatUp  of  Ood.  and  went  ae  far  as  to  en- 
ttuuoe  to  the  streets  of  Pacla  aknoat  a  node 
woman,  whom  the  people  were  called  upon  to 
worship  am  a  Oeddess  of  Reaacn.  Kspoleaa  I 
later  Kcofiriaed  tte  f oUy  of  the  eseesaes  ct 
Robespierre,  Daaton.  and  liarat,  and  he  called 
ypim  ttoe  aUeet  writer  m  his  realm,  Oiateau- 
brland.  to  write  a  thsals  pr^»arl2«  the  people 
of  France  for  ttae  reopoUBg  <tf  their  churches, 
■nue  doctaneat  and  tiae  siyasequent  act  ct 
rostnratton  ware  velcosaed  by  the  devout 
people  of  Franee  with  tears  In  their  eyes. 

When  the  Bnvl*^  revolution  bucst  upon 
the  world  lU  chief  author,  Lenla,  took  tiae 
same  athetotic  trend  and  declared  that  the 
ohutchea  muat  be  closed,  that  rellgloiis  wor- 
ship must  be  forblddMi,  and  that  religion 
Itself  was  but  "<H>lum  for  the  people."  This 
error  was  i^ialred  by  his  successor,  the  "red" 
dictator.  SUUn,  who  recogniaed.  ae  Napoleon 
^d,  the  necessity  of  religion. 

In  the  llgbt  of  these  precedents.  Is  It  too 
much  to  hope  at  some  not  distant  day  the 
German  people  arfll  be  permitted  to  worship 
God  as  they  please  and  that  no  one  wLU  be 
herded  into  a  coaoeatcation  camp,  or  driven 
into  exile,  because  his  religious  Ideas  con- 
flict with  those  of  the  riUing  power? 

In  our  present  consideration  of  war  we  can- 
not f< *«»««—  the  Impact  which  communism 
has  made  upon  the  world. 

It  contributed  to  the  fall  of  France,  not 
only  In  the  numbers  of  workers  who  had  em- 
braced this  false  doctrine,  but  in  tbe  fears  of 
the  ruUng  powers,  some  of  whom  preferred  to 
preserve  their  own  wealth  at  tbe  coat  of  tbe 
downfall  of  France. 

This  aaoM  aentlment  was  to  be  found  even 
In  Et^land.  Tliere  was  a  clique  of  wealtl;^ 
persons  vbo,  ap  untU  1830.  were  prepared  to 
deal  with  Hitler  ratha  than  risk  their  wealth 
In  the  chaos  of  coauauniam  which  might 
sweep  over  Surope  in  tbe  wake  of  a  war. 

Therefore,  cannot  we  pertinently  inquire 
whether  either  England  or  Germany  will  be 


the  victor?  If  tin  war  is  prolonged  many 
years  to  the  point  where  all  Burope  is  in  tiiins, 
will  not  the  despair  of  the  people  of  all  na- 
tions there  impel  them  to  plunge  into  com- 
munism? 

Tliat,  indeed,  la  the  hope  of  the  "red"  dic- 
tator. Stalin,  who  sits  silently  on  the  side- 
lines, like  a  wdture. 

We  are  indeed  In  a  strange  period  of  his- 
tory. 

We  have  the  means  to  produce  prosperity 
beyond  our  wildest  dreams,  tf  only  the  re- 
sources of  the  world,  given  to  us  without  stint 
by  Its  Creator,  were  used  tn  a  humane  and 
intelligent  faslilon. 

The  existence  of  one  empire  or  another  is 
of  no  consequence  in  the  grand  design  of  the 
Architect  of  the  universe.  W*iat  God  has 
told  us  in  Holy  Writ  is  that  His  rtiiWren  on 
ttils  earth  sbcmld  be  kind  toward  each  other. 
He  sees  no  difference  between  the  black  man 
and  the  yellow  man  and  the  white  man.  He 
wants,  we  are  told,  all  to  live  in  unity  and 
plentltude.  Why  then  cannot  an  intelligent 
peace  be  arranged  by  mirtual  forbearance  that 
win  replace  the  frtgbtfulness  that  now  brings 
death  from  the  air  to  palace  and  cottage 
aMce? 

If  these  things  are  beyond  humanity  la  Its 
present  development,  ought  we  no*,  as  Amer- 
leans,  do  what  we  can  as  individuals  and  as 
citiaene  <rf  a  great  and  powerfrt  fepubllc  to 
see  to  it  that  it  Aall  go  on  and  on  through 
the  ages  as  a  symbol  of  what  can  be  done  by 
Tl|^-Bilnded  men  and  women  under  our 
laa? 
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Aprwuraa  BT  HON.  JOBM  H.  BANXHSAD  ao 
Oir  KATICWAL  UHXTT  IN  WA&  AHD 
PEACE 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Ifr.  President,  I  ask 
tnaniiROUs  consent  to  hare  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  deliv- 
ered by  me  on  Saturday,  March  8,  1941, 
at  the  annual  founders'  day  banquet  of 
the  national  fraternity  Sigma  Alpha  Ep- 
fiikm,  on  the  subject  of  national  unity  In 
war  and  peace.  The  speech  was  broad- 
cast orer  the  Columbia  network. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcors, 
as  follows: 

It  is  of  tremendous  importance  that  we 
have  national  unity  in  the  administration  of 
our  Government  while  we  engage  in  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  prepare  for  all  possible  war- 
like eventualities,  and  at  the  same  time  exert 
an  reasonable  efforts  to  maintain  peace  con- 
sistent with  honor  and  with  tbe  preservation 
and  endurance  of  democracies  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

I  do  not  conceive  that  it  will  be  possible  or 
proper  to  diacovuage  or  to  suspend  proper  and 
legitimate  arguaoents  and  discussions  grow- 
ing out  of  proposed  legislation.  Legitimate 
and  reesQiaed  dlsc\issions  of  issues  involved  in 
carryix^  out  a  program  of  national  defensp 
after  such  program  has  been  adopted  by  the 
national  leaders  who  have  been  entrusted  by 
tbe  /^piTir-an  people  with  full  power  and  re- 


sponsibility is  desirable,  and  when  conducted 
m  a  spirit  of  brtpful  patriotism  would  be 
helpful. 

Debates  and  argtunents  at  this  time  which 
merely  tend  to  provoke  political  controversiea, 
and  which  are  intended,  from  a  political 
party  standpoint,  to  weaken  the  confidence  ct 
the  people  in  their  elected  leadeia,  eaecutlve 
and  legislative,  and  to  impair  the  usefulness 
of  such  rfected  leaders,  should  be  totally 
eliminated  during  our  present  national 
emergency. 

The  peo;^  have  the  right  to  expect  their 
duly  elected  repreeentatlves  to  adjcwm  poUt- 
ical  party  politics  for  the  present  on  subjects 
of  natkmal  defeiKe  In  order  to  secure  na- 
tional unity  in  the  domain  of  government 
when  national  preparedness  Is  involved. 

The  President  has  proclaimed  tiie  desha- 
blllty  of  national  unity.  He  has  set  a  worthy 
example.  The  two  most  important  depart- 
ments of  our  Government  in  time  of  war  are 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  By  appoint- 
ment of  the  President,  the  Secretaries  and 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  are 
highly  respected  members  of  the  Republican 
Party.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and  of 
the  Navy  have  no  political  party  afflltetlons. 
The  head  of  the  Offlce  of  Production  Manage- 
ment Is  a  Republican  and,  when  apprtnted, 
was  the  president  of  one  of  the  largest  pro- 
duction corporations  ta  the  world. 

When  we  thlnlt  of  national  unity  and  Its 
effectiveness  in  generating  and  giving  direc- 
tion to  national  power,  we  ftnd  In  Adolf 
Hitler  a  remarkable  fflustratlon.  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  wisdom  of  concentrating  abso- 
lute power  In  a  dictator.  I  do  not  invoke  the 
Hitler  Illustration  to  Imply  any  sort  of  ap- 
proval of  aiiyone  being  given  such  unlimited 
power^ 

No  one  wlio  loves  democracy  and  the  people 
can  view  with  patience  the  bestial  use  at 
power  as  Hitler  has  used  It.  It  seeras  clear, 
bowever,  that  the  German  people  are  united 
in  their  support  of  their  fuehrer.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  at  this  time  there  is  na^ 
tiooal  imity  in  Germany.  Regardless  of  how 
that  general  imlty  has  been  developed,  and 
xegardlesa  of  the  human  honors  accruing 
irom  it,  we  nmst  recognize  its  effectiveness, 
its  destr\ictive  and  conquering  power.  With- 
out national  unity  behind  him,  Hitler  could 
not  have  appUed  practicaUy  all  the  earnings 
of  nearly  all  the  German  people  for  nearly 
a  decade  to  training  soldiers,  to  building  de- 
structive instruaaents  and  implements  of 
war. 

It  may  be  asked,  Do  we  want  to  foDow 
Hitler's  exan^le?  The  answer  is.  Not  in  the 
way  that  he  has  abused  and  misused  na- 
tional unity.  We  should,  however,  consider 
the  power  and  strength  inherent  in  national 
unity  if  we  appraise  Its  v«Jue  when  properly 
directed  and  when  applied  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  worthy  and  patriotic  objectives. 
The  expenditures  of  billions  of  dollars  with 
which  to  prepare  for  our  defense  against  all 
attacks  have  been  authorised  by  Congress 
aiKl  approved  by  the  President. 

With  feverish  haste,  business  executives 
witL  large  experler>ce  and  proven  ability  are 
devoting  their  time  and  talents  to  increase 
plant  capacity  and  accelerate  completion  of 
a  comprehensive  national-defense  program. 
The  Chief  of  Staff  of  State  (the  President) , 
and  tbe  members  of  the  General  Staff  of  State 
(the  Congress)  have  formulated  and  approved 
plans  to  provide  aid  to  Great  Britain  in  her 
desperate  war  against  Hitler's  aggression. 

If  these  activities  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  constitute  acts  of  war,  it  is  agreed  that 
they  have  been  authorized,  or  ratified,  by 
legal    authority. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  by  persons 
in  high  position  that  these  acts  of  aid  to 
Rngiftnri  have  put  the  United  States  in  the 
status  of  a  belligerent  against  Germany  and 
that  we  are  now  in  the  war.  Such  assertions 
are  unfounded.    Tbe  acts  involved  may  con- 
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stitute  cause  for  war  if  Hitler  elects  to  go 
to  war  with  xis.  That  situation  has  little 
real  signiflcance,  for  the  reason  that  Hitler 
has  demonstrated  conclusively  that  he  needs 
no  cause  for  going  to  war  with  peaceful  na- 
tions. When  he  decides  that  conditions  are 
propitious  and  victory  lies  ahead,  he  gives 
the  order  for  his  servile  Army  to  cross  the 
boundary  line  into  the  country  selected  for 
conquest  and  slavery.  Hitler  will  attack  us 
with  or  without  cause  if  and  when  he  de- 
cides that  he  is  ready  and  able  to  capture 
and  dominate  the  democracies  of  our  hemi- 
sphere. 

Why  then  should  our  loyal  people  hesitate 
about  vmiting  their  efforts  in  such  a  cam- 
paign for  preparedness  ae  the  world  has  never 
seen  before? 

Hitler  has  encouraged  the  Japanese  to  fol- 
low his  vile  example  and  become  a  colossal 
land  robber  and  international  outlaw. 

If  Hitler  overcomes  Gceat  Britain,  he  will 
then  dominate  Europe  and  Africa,  and  with 
his  ally,  Japan,  dominating  Asia  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific,  we  would  be  con- 
fronted with  world-trade  strangulation,  even 
If  we  could  successfully  resist  invasion. 

If  we  follow  Hitler's  strategy  of  subduing 
other  countries  separately,  then  putting 
Japan  out  of  commission  appears  to  be  a 
logical  thing  to  do.  Such  action  would  af- 
ford us  continued  freedom  of  the  seas  in  the 
Pacific  and  would  release  our  entire  Navy  for 
defensive  action  in  the  Atlantic. 

I  look  upon  Japcm  as  probably  a  greater 
menace  in  the  long  run  than  Hitler  will  be. 
If  Japan  commits  a  hostile  overt  act  against 
us  I  hope  the  United  States  is  preparing  to 
sink  her  entire  fleet  as  soon  as  it  is  made 
clear  that  good  strategy  calls  for  such  drastic 
action. 

If  Great  Britain  is  unable  to  defeat  Ger- 
many, where  will  America  stand  after  the 
war? 

Hitler  will  have  at  hl3  command  all  the 
manpower  and  all  tbe  production  capacity 
of  Europe,  Africa,  and  possibly  of  Asia  and 
Australia. 

We  will  be  constantly  threatened  on  our 
East  by  Hitler's  armed  hordes  and  on  our 
West  by  the  so-called  new-order  Japanese. 
We  must  thereafter  live  in  a  state  of  seige, 
and  for  generations  our  full  resources  of 
every  kind  must  be  dedicated  to  superhvunan 
efforts  to  prevent  Invasion  of  our  country. 

Can  we  afford  to  wrangle  and  dispute  over 
immaterial  things?  Should  we  not  immedi- 
ately convert  every  American  automobile  fac- 
tory Into  production  plants  for  aircraft,  and 
as  quickly  as  tooling  facilities  will  permit 
turn  out  1(X),000  to  200,000  fighting  planes? 
Other  needed  instruments  of  war  for  use 
on  land  and  in  water  should  be  produced 
with  unprecedented  celerity  and  in  stuiming 
quantities. 

We  are  not  engaging  in  a  great  natioixal- 
defense  program  because  we  want  to  fight. 
We  are  sure,  however,  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  risk  our  liberty  in  rehance  upon  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  opinion  of  those  who  believe 
Hitler  does  not  intend  to  attack  America. 
If  they  are  wrong,  the  results  would  be 
tragic  beyond  expression.  If  they  are  right, 
we  will  have  staggering  postwar  problems  to 
deal  with.  We  are  preparing  to  secure  for 
our  people  peace  in  the  years  to  come. 

In  the  great  order  of  the  world's  creation 
and  development,  America  stood  out  as  the 
last  large  earthly  area  to  be  Inhabited  by 
civilized  people.  It  is  Interesting  to  reflect 
on  the  possibility  that  the  Great  Creator  In- 
tended this  hemisphere  to  stand  as  a  bulwark 
of  strength  when  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  gone  back  to  the  piractlces  of  ancient 
barbarians.  America  ban  been  blessed  with 
the  greatest  natural  resojurces  of  any  similar 
area  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  people 
of  our  country  are  Imbued  with  the  love  of 
liberty,  with  the  love  of  the  right  to  pursue 
happiness  in  their  own  way,  and  to  worship 


God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
conscience.  Their  courage  has  been  tested  on 
many  fields  of  little.  Tbe  people  of  the 
United  States  are  determined  to  maintain 
their  liberty  and  to  preserve  it  as  a  blessed 
heritage  to  their  descendants.  They  will 
fight  to  the  last  man  and  to  the  last  woman 
to  prevent  any  foreign  invader  from  planting 
his  feet  on  our  soil. 

We  should  equip  ourselves  to  resist  all 
aggression  and  to  stand  through  the  years  as 
a  bright  beacon  beckoning  to  the  oppressed 
peoples  throughout  the  world,  showing  them 
the  way  to  regain  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
liberty,  peace,  and  religion. 

In  order  to  accomplish  that  ardent  desire, 
which  is  in  the  heart  of  all  true  Americans, 
we  should  put  aside  all  harping  criticisms; 
we  should  eliminate  all  selfish  efforts  to  gain 
personal  or  political  advantage;  we  should 
unite  with  determination  in  promoting  a 
great  and  undefeatable  spirit  of  national 
unity. 


Reed  Smoot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  J.  W.  ROBINSON 

or  tTTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  13. 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  RUDGER  CLAWSON 


Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
Including  an  address  delivered  by  Rudger 
Clawson,  president  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 
of  the  Mormon  Church,  which  was  deliv- 
ered Sunday  evening,  March  9,  at  the 
Washington  Chapel,  where  impressive 
memorial  services  for  the  late  Senator 
Reed  Smoot  were  held. 

The  address  follows: 

It  is  fitting  that  we  meet  In  this  beautiful 
chapel  to  pay  tribute  to  such  an  honored 
and  respected  man  as  my  friend  and  brother, 
the  late  Elder  Reed  Smoot.  It  was  through 
his  interest,  in  part,  and  untiring  efforts  that 
we  now  have  this  splendid  edifice  in  which 
to  meet,  and  It  is  my  privilege  to  be  here  and 
add  my  respect  and  admiration  of  him  at 
this  meeting. 

We  all  serve  our  religion  and  our  God  In 
the  paths  our  lives  lead  us.  Senator  Smoot 
carried  his  religion  like  a  flaming  torch  be- 
fore him;  carried  it  into  his  public  life,  on- 
ward and  up  the  ladder  of  success,  and  won 
fOT  the  Latter  Day  Saints  the  respect  and 
admiration  he  won  for  himself  and  his  State. 
It  has  been  Intimated  that  at  one  time  he 
wfis  spoken  of  as  a  Presidential  candidate  if 
he  would  renounce  his  religion,  but  he  proved 
to  the  world  that  his  religion  came  first  in 
his  life,  as  It  should,  by  clinging  to  It  above 
all  other  achievements.  The  Lord  blessed  him 
in  this  and  gave  him  a  long,  healthy,  and 
useful  life. 

One  of  the  Senator's  most  cherished  posses- 
sions was  a  letter  left  by  his  mother  to  her 
family  when  she  ran  away  from  her  home  in 
Norway  to  Join  the  Latter  Day  Saints.  It 
told  of  her  devotion  to  the  church  and  her 
conviction  of  its  truth.  She  loved  her  re- 
ligion, and  Brother  Smoot  often  remarked 
that  her  faith  early  imbedded  in  him  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  which  identified  him 
as  a  religious  man  throughout  his  long  and 
famous  political  career. 


As  a  youth,  though  he  Inherited  a  business 
ability  from  his  father,  and  his  Interest  car- 
ried him  into  that  field,  he  never  failed  in 
his  church  duties.  He  graduated  from  the 
Brigham  Young  University  at  Provo  with  two 
other  great  statesmen  of  Utah — former  Jus- 
tice George  Sutherland  and  former  Senator 
William  H.  King.  This  trio  of  youthful  class- 
mates have  all  succeeded  in  public  life  and 
have  broxight  honor  to  their  State  and  people. 

After  returning  from  a  mission  to  Great 
Britain,  which  was  prematiuely  terminated  by 
the  sudden  illness  of  his  father.  Brother 
Smoot  entered  the  business  world  and  soon 
gained  prominence  as  manager  of  the  Provo 
Woolen  Mills.  He  always  found  time  for  his 
church  work,  though,  and  was  made  sectmd 
counselor  in  the  presidency  of  the  Utah  Stake 
in  1895.  In  1900  President  Lorenao  Snow 
called  Elder  Smoot  to  fill  a  vacancy  In  the 
Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  and  he  took 
his  place  beside  me,  where  he  remained  for 
the  past  41  years.  Our  patiu  soon  parted  and 
the  Lord  saw  fit  that  we  should  do  His  work 
from  separate  sides  of  this  great  continent, 
but  the  Senator's  religious  work  as  weU  as  his 
political  work  has  been  felt  and  known  by  the 
church. 

His  religion  caused  a  full  year's  controversy 
over  his  admittance  to  the  Senate,  but  never 
did  he  waver  in  his  beliefs.  He  lived  tbe  ideals 
of  his  religion,  which  added  a  sincerity  to  bis 
political  career,  and  the  Lord  blessed  him  in 
many  ways.  Known  as  one  of  the  hardest 
workers  among  national  figures,  he  attributed 
his  physical  endiiranoe  to  his  strict  adherence 
to  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  and  for  30  years 
fought  tobacco  and  Its  advertisement. 

As  Brother  Smoot  won  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  the  Nation  for  the  Latter  Day 
Saints,  he  also  played  a  part  in  the  building 
of  the  Latter  I>ay  Saints  Washington  Stake 
of  Zion  and  the  large  Utah  colony  in  Wash- 
ington. Tbe  first  small  cottage  meetings  of 
the  five  or  six  Latter  Day  Saints  residing  in 
Washington  in  1903  and  1904  were  held  alter- 
nately in  the  hotel  rooms  of  Senator  Smoot 
and  Congressman  Howell.  For  10  years  meet- 
ings of  the  Washington  branch  were  held  in 
the  home  of  Brother  Smoot,  at  which  he 
usually  presided.  Due  to  his  tttarta  in  behalf 
of  Utahans,  the  membership  soon  outgrew  his 
home,  and  he  turned  his  efforts  toward  a 
meeting  house. 

His  political  activities  were  shared  with  his 
religious  activities,  and  as  he  pushed  through 
the  bUl  which  gave  the  Capital  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  beautiful  Federal  buildings  it  en- 
joys today  he  also  negotiated  for  the  site  on 
which  this  fine  chapel  stands.  His  dream 
was  for  a  building  as  fine  as  any  Federal 
building  in  WaKhington,  and  so  it  is.  The 
Lord  blessed  him.  and  he  realized  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  dream  he  had  cherished  for  the 
little  group  who  first  met  in  his  hotel  room. 

His  work  for  his  religion  has  always  ad- 
vanced side  by  side  with  his  work  for  his 
State.  He  never  failed  to  assist  Utahans  seek- 
ing work  and  education  in  Washington,  yet 
he  always  urged  them  to  keep  up  their  church 
work  and  live  the  lives  of  Latter-Day  Saints. 

The  world  knew  Reed  Smoot  as  a  great 
Senator;  It  also  knew  him  as  a  Mormon.  He 
did  God's  work  first,  and  the  Lord  blessed 
him  and  gave  him  the  strength  and  endur- 
ance to  serve  the  people  of  bis  State  for  many 
years.  His  outstanding  characteristic  was  bis 
adherence  to  the  teachings  of  his  church. 
This  was  never  more  clearly  demonstrated 
than  when  he  gained  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
following  the  declaration  of  war  In  1918.  and 
with  a  short  simple  prayer  asked  God's  bless- 
ing on  the  acts  of  our  Nation.  A  great  man 
has  passed  on  to  his  reward  in  heaven.  We 
extend  our  deei>e8t  sympathy  to  the  loved 
ones  he  leaves  behind:  no  other  can  flU  his 
place  for  them. 

May  the  Lord  bless  them  and  you,  my 
brethren  and  sisters,  is  my  prayer.  In  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesiis  Christ.    Amen. 


m 
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Hm  Lease-Uni  BiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  KERR 

or  N08TH  CAKOUMA 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  BBPRBSENTATIVBS 


Thurtday,  March  IZ,  1941 


UnTER  FROM  A  CITIZEN  TO  THE  WASH- 
INGTON POST 


Mr.  KERR  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  a  clipping  from  Sunday's  Wash- 
ington Post  signed  by  a  citizen  and  en- 
titled "K  Washington  Were  Here  Today." 
This  clipping  is  such  a  fine  statement  in 
reference  to  our  British  lend-lease  meas- 
ure and  evinces  the  sentiment  of  not  only 
myself  but  many  others  that  I  wish  it 
to  be  made  a  matter  of  public  record. 

The  letter  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Port  of  March  9,  1941] 

"JF   WASHINOTON    WERX    HXBX    TODAT — " 

In  the  8ex>ate  debate,  the  hue  and  cry  of 
the  opponents  of  the  lease-lend  bill,  that  It 
wiU  lead  us  Into  war  and  therefore  should  be 
defeated,  reveals  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
public  men  a  sad  lack  of  Insight  into  the  in- 
ternational situation  as  it  exists  today,  and  a 
ghoc»r>ng  disregard  of  its  implications  to  our- 
selves. These  zealots.  In  the  interest  of  po- 
litical strategy,  show  more  concern  in  im- 
pressing the  public  with  their  fatherly  solici- 
tude for  otir  well-being  than  in  preserving  to 
ourselves  and  to  posterity  the  freedom  of 
Independence  which  is  ours,  and  for  which 
our  forefathers  foitght  and  died. 

The  opponents  of  this  biU  hold  that  we 
bavc.no  reaponaibilJty  or  obligation  toward  a 
vrorld  in  which  we  Uve;  that  we  should  shun 
any  and  every  effort  to  support  Jvistice  and 
righteo\isness  in  it  as  a  step  toward  war. 
They  mfftr*^*"  that  we  can  supinely  witness 
nation  after  nation  being  mowed  down  by  a 
ruthless  aggressor,  see  their  peoples  Impov- 
erished, killed,  or  enslaved,  and  our^lves  con- 
tiniie  to  live  on  in  cosy,  blissful  peace.  It 
caimot  happen  to  \xb,  say  they:  we  are  big 
and  strong  and  wealthy;  the  plight  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  zu)  concern  of  ours. 

On  such  reasonln^ji.  as  unsound  as  It  is 
ignoble,  these  gentlemen  would  defeat  the 
legislation  of  a  bill  designed  as  a  practical 
means  to  the  end  we  have  in  view.  And  to 
aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  the 
whole  of  o\ir  national  economy  is  now  fever- 
ishly being  geared.  That  end  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  freedom  and  democratic  way  of 
life. 

The  measure  does  not  giiarantee  to  keep  us 
out  of  war,  nor  can  any  other  measvire,  or 
lack  of  measure,  make  such  a  guaranty.  But 
ths  makers  of  the  bill  feel  that  it  offers  the 
least  risk  of  getting  us  into  the  war,  by  giving 
the  m^^rtmiim  aid  to  Great  Britain,  who  is 
now  so  valiantly  defending  the  freedom  of 
the  world,  as  weU  as  her  own.  If  Great  Brit- 
ain defeats  the  Nazi  machine,  the  threat  to 
our  own  national  life  is  removed. 

And  it  is  important  that  this  threat  be  re- 
moved from  oiu  Nation — ^yes;  and  ttom  other 
nations  as  well,  if  we  are  to  live  as  free  men. 
We  are  a  part  of  the  world  and  have  a  respon- 
sibility toward  it.  Wishful  thinking  to  the 
contrary  wlU  never  change  that  fact  or  the 
furthtf  fact  that  whatever  its  vicissitudes  and 
adversities,  we  shall  always  feel  their  impact. 

In  order  that  aggression  shaU  be  put  down 
and  the  rights  of  free  men  and  nations  pre- 


vail, we  should  not  hesitate  to  ally  ourselves 
with  Great  Britain  in  an  all-out  policy.  To 
encourage  us  in  this  step  we  have  the  words 
of  George  Washington :  "We  may  eaf ely  trust 
to  temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary 
emergencies." 

That  an  extraordinary  emergency  confronts 
our  coxmtry  as  well  as  other  countries,  few 
will  deny.  And  If  in  his  day,  when  communi- 
cation and  Intercourse  with  the  outside  world 
were  Infrequent  and  made  under  hardship, 
Washington  could  think  in  terms  of  alliances 
In  case  of  emergency,  how  much  more  would 
he  do  so  were  he  here  today,  when  modern 
Inventions,  the  wireless  and  the  airplane  have 
made  remote  sections  of  the  world  ovir  neigh- 
bors. If  Washington  were  here  today,  it  can 
be  taken  as  a  certainty  that  his  great  wisdom 
and  profound  love  of  liberty  would  dictate 
a  policy  that  wovild  ally  o\ir  Nation,  in 
mutual  aid,  vrith  those  other  nations  striving 
to  preserve  their  right  to  exist  as  free  na- 
tions and  free  peoples  in  a  free  world. 

A    CmzEN. 

Washington,  March  3. 


The  public-school  system  of  America  Is 
one  of  the  most  cherished  of  our  institu- 
tions; and  it  is  natural  and  proper  that 
the  Spanish  War  veterans  of  Louisiana 
should  show  concern  in  the  proper  think- 
ing of  our  young  people.  I  commend  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans  of  Louis- 
iana for  their  definition  of  Americanism 
and  for  their  active  efforts  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  more  loyal  and  patriotic  young 
America. 


Americanism  Defined 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF   LOT7IBIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  March  13, 1941 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Shreveport 
Times  entitled  "Americanism  Defined," 
being  under  date  of  March  11,  1941: 

[From  the  Shreveport   Times  of  March  11, 
1941] 

AMERICANISM  DETINED 

There  have  been  many  definitions  of  Amer- 
icanism, some  sincere  and  some  distorted  by  a 
desire  to  use  patriotism  for  selfish  pxirposes. 
Let  it  be  said  In  behalf  of  all  who  have  at- 
tempted to  define  the  term  honestly  that 
their  task  has  been  a  hard  one. 

Much  is  embraced  within  the  meaning 
Americanism.  And  a  great  deal  of  that  mean- 
ing cannot  be  expressed  In  mere  words. 

To  be  commended  as  one  of  the  better  defi- 
nitions is  the  paragraph  which  has  been 
placed  on  placards  by  the  Spanish  War  vet- 
erans of  Louisiana,  for  distribution  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  State.    It  reads: 

"Americanism  is  unfailing  love  of  country; 
loyalty  to  its  institutions  and  ideals;  eager- 
ness to  defend  it  against  all  enemies;  undi- 
vided allegiance  to  the  flag;  and  a  desire  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  posterity." 

The  citizen  who  memorizes  that  deflinltlon, 
and  meets  every  obligation  it  enunciates,  will 
be  a  good  American.  Why  shouldn't  aU  of 
us  regard  it  as  a  pledge,  a  high  resolve,  to 
guide  our  lives  throughout  the  futiire? 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  recent  months, 
there  have  been  many  efforts  to  define  the 
term  "Americanism"  and  these  efforts 
show  the  definite  desire  of  our  people  to 
set  up  a  patriotic  standard  of  conduct 
during  these  perilous  times.  I  have  been 
most  interested  in  these  definitions  and 
I  have  been  equally  interested  in  aiding 
the  stamping  out  in  this  country  of  all 
forms  of  subversive  activities. 


Exposing  the  Expoters 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VITO  B«ARCANTONIO 

OF  NXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  13, 1941 


LETTER  PROM  R.  W.  DUNN,  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY.  LABOR  RESEARCH  ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  herein  a  letter 
written  to  me  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  Dunn, 
executive  secretary  of  Labor  Research 
Association,  which  contains  a  matter  of 
interest  to  the  American  people: 

Labob  Reseahch  Association, 

New  York.  March  10,  1941. 
Hon.  Vrro  Mahcantonio, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkar  &1s.  Mabcantonio:  You  may  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
of  February  15,  1941,  Benjamin  Stolberg  at- 
tempted to  smear  the  labor  and  progressive 
movement  In  an  article  entitled  "Muddle 
Millions."  Among  other  things,  Mr.  Stolberg 
tried  to  discredit  the  American  Fund  for 
Public  Service,  of  which  I  am  the  secretary. 
He  made  false  statements  about  me  and  other 
members  of  the  board  of  directors. 

In  checking  the  records  of  the  personal- 
service  fund,  a  subsidiary  committee  of  the 
American  Fimd  for  Public  Service,  set  up  to 
facilitate  gifts  to  writers  and  others  xmder- 
taking  books  or  similar  projects,  we  find  the 
name  of  Benjamin  Stolberg  himself.  He  was 
a  direct  beneficiary  of  this  "radical"  fund 
which  he  now  attempts  to  discredit.  In  fact, 
we  find  that  he  promised  to  prepare  two 
books,  one  on  Industrial  xmionism.  the  other 
a  series  of  biographical  studies.  The  amounts 
and  dates  of  the  various  pa3mient8  Mr.  Stol- 
berg received  from  the  fund  were  as  follows: 
Payments  to  Benjamin  Stolberg  by  personal- 
service  fund 

Aug.  14,  1923 1100 

Aug.  30,  1923 100 

Oct.  1.  1923 100 

Oct.  24,  1923 , 200 

Apr.  30,  1926 250 

Jxily  2,  1926 250 

Sept.  8,  1926 250 

Oct.  6,  1926 250 

This  makes  a  total  of  $1,600.  This  would 
scarcely  be  worth  noting  except  for  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Stolberg  failed  to  produce  the  books. 
In  the  interest  of  fairness  and  accxiracy,  at- 
tributes foreign  to  the  Stolberg  style,  he 
might  well  have  Included  this  item  of  waste 
in  his  expose  of  the  fund. 

In  the  process  of  distributing  some  $2,000,- 
000,  the  fund  was  sometimes  fooled  by  Its 
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beneficiaries.    In  the  cise  of  Stolberg  It  was 
more  than  fooling.    It  was  pure  fraud. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RoBisT  W.  Dunn. 


Spokane   and   the    Inland    Empire,   the 
Heart  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  13. 1941 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Spokes- 
man-Review and  the  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle,  of  Spokai^e,  Wash.,  have  re- 
cently prepared  and  released  a  screen 
story  and  commentation  relating  to  Spo- 
kane and  the  inland  empire. 

This  picture,  togetlher  with  the  splen- 
didly arranged  commentations,  was  re- 
cently exhibited  to  Members  of  Congress 
representing  33  of  the  Northwest  States. 
It  won  such  unusual  approval  and 
aroused  such  great  interest  in  our  region 
that  I  desire  to  make  it  available  to  all 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  to  all  of 
the  Nation  at  large,  and,  therefore.  I  am 
placing  material  parts  of  it  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  | 

A  word  of  praise  and  commendation  Is 
due  these  two  greac  daily  .papers,  the 
Spokesman-Review  and  Chronicle,  as 
well  as  Ralph  E.  Dyar.  who  wrote  the 
screen  story,  and  R^y  Paulsen,  who  did 
the  photography,  and  Maitland  Jordan, 
the  commentator.  It  is  quite  Important, 
too.  to  mention  Tom  J.  Turner,  advertis- 
ing director  for  the  newspapers,  who  per- 
sonally presented  the  picture  and  acted 
as  host  to  the  congressional  group  who 
saw  this  picture. 

These  commentations  tell  a  marvelous 
story  of  the  present  and  potential  devel- 
opments and  possibilities  of  that  mag- 
nificent region  called  the  Inland  empire. 
The  story  of  the  Heart  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Is  as  follows: 

FOIIE\VORO 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  new  na- 
tion struggling  for  existence  boldly  laid  claim 
to  a  vast  and  mysterious  wilderness,  now 
known  as  the  Pacific  Northwest  but  referred 
to  then  as  "Oregon"  or  the  "Oregon  Country." 
To  strengthen  his  country's  title  the  Repub- 
lic's third  President,  Thomas  Jefferson,  sent 
Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  with  a 
company  of  men  to  explore  the  new  land 
which  he  dreamed  of  as  a  great,  free,  and 
Independent  empire. 

Many  of  Jefferson's  contemporaries  saw  no 
value  in  what  is  now  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
He  was  accused  of  "risking  life  and  property 
In  search  for  the  mysteries  of  the  unknown 
and  the  unknowable."  Among  those  who  de- 
nounced his  project  was  that  brUliant  states- 
man, Daniel  Webster: 

"The  vast  arid  stretches  of  the  United 
States  are  as  worthless  as  the  sagebrush  and 
cactus  which  fiourish  on  their  arid  soU.  I 
wou'.dn't  give  a  dollar  for  all  of  Oregon." 

The  territory  which  Webster  held  in  such 
low  esteem  now  produces  over  $2,000,000,000 
annually  in  basic  wealth.    It  yields  a  very 


large  share  of  the  Nation's  wheat,  fruit,  and 
berries,  livestock,  limiber,  metals,  and  other 
products. 

It  has  two-fifths  of  the  Nation's  potential 
hydroelectric  power,  and  is  devoloping  this 
power  rapidly. 

Its  people  spend  over  a  biUion  dollars  in 
retail  stores  and  shops  every  year. 

The  heart  of  this  vast,  varied,  fertile,  and 
Inunensely  productive  territory  Is  the  Spokane 
market — often  referred  to  as  the  American 
wonderland. 

Spokane  is  in  the  center  of  the  heart. 

Spokane  throbs  to  the  tempo  of  modem 
living.  It  is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
cities  on  the  American  continent,  a  thriUing 
scene  from  the  air.  On  both  sides  of  a  swift- 
flowing  river  have  been  built  up  attractive 
residence  and  business  districts.  The  pic- 
turesque Spokane  Falls  are  close  to  downtown 
Spokane. 

The  city  has  an  official  hostess  known  as 
Miss  Sf>ckane.  She  personally  welcomes 
many  of  the  200  conventions  which  visit 
Spokane  each  year. 

"I  welcome  you  to  Spokane,  the  friendly 
city,  the  power  city,  the  city  of  homes.  You 
will  find  in  Spokane  today  hardly  a  vestige 
of  Its  pioneer  past.  It  Is  modern  and  progres- 
sive in  every  line.  It  has  no  slums.  Nearly 
two  out  of  every  three  homes  are  owned  by 
the  families  that  occupy  them.  We  have 
splendid  stores,  theaters,  restaurants,  and 
recreational  facilities,  and  I  hope  you  enjoy 
them  all." 

The  population  of  this  outstanding  city  is 
99  percent  white — weU  educated  and  pros- 
perous. 

The  living  standards  of  its  people  are  high. 

The  same  sort  of  people — ^progressive,  intel- 
ligent, alert — are  found  in  the  territory  which 
surrounds  Spokane. 

No  matter  from  what  direction  a  traveler 
approaches  the  Inland  Empire  he  must  first 
pass  through  or  over  a  tremendous  range  of 
formidable  mountains. 

On  the  east  are  the  forbidding  Rockies, 
longest  and  highest  mountain  system  of 
North  America. 

On  the  north  the  lofty  Selkirks.  extending 
Into  Canada. 

On  the  south — beyond  rich  farming  coun- 
try— the  Blue  Moimtalns  of  Oregon,  and  on 
the  west  the  heavily  timbered  Cascades — 
among   its   towering  peaks.  Mount  Rainier. 

Three  tortuous  and  twisting  highway  passes 
connect  the  inland  empire  with  the  Puget 
Sound  country  to  the  west. 

Naches  Pass,  breath-taking  in  its  beauty, 
winding  between  great  peaks  and  pinnacles. 

Stevens,  replete  with  lovely  scenery  and 
hairpin  curves. 

And  finally  Snoqualmle,  the  only  one  of  the 
three  not  Impassable  in  winter  on  account  of 
the  heavy  snow. 

Great  distances  separate  Spokane  from  any 
other  city  of  comparable  size. 

The  inland  empire  is  as  large  as  New  Eng- 
land. Its  varied  resources  support  a  popula- 
tion of  over  720,000 — more  people  than  there 
are  in  Pittsburgh  or  Milwaukee. 

One-third  live  In  cities  of  2,500  or  under, 
such  as  Bonners  Ferry,  a  thriving  lumber  and 
farm  center  on  the  scenic  Kootenai  River. 

Colville,  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  farm  and 
dairy  country. 

Chewelah.  famous  for  its  magnesite  prod- 
ucts. 

Rltzvllle,  In  the  Big  Bend,  widely  known 
for  Its  wheat  and  fiour. 

Flotirishlng  cities  from  three  to  five  thou- 
sand Include  Pullman.  In  a  section  of  diver- 
sified farms,  and  site  of  Washington  State 
College. 

Moscow,  in  the  midst  of  a  productive  graln- 
and  stock-raising  country,  and  h(»ne  of  the 
University  of  Idaho. 

Sandpolnt.  on  Lake  Pend  Oreille,  sur- 
rounded by  rich  lumbering  and  farming  dis- 
tricts. 


Colfax,  county  seat  of  Whitman  County — • 
trading  center  for  one  of  the  world's  moat 
productive  wheat  areas. 

Then  there  are  larger  cities  like — 

Coeur  d'Alene,  supported  by  thriving  lum- 
ber, pulpwood,  clay,  and  mining  Industries. 

Lewlston,  a  farm  and  stock  center,  site  of 
the  world's  largest  white  pine  sawmiU. 

Walla  Walla,  a  busy  center — home  of  two 
colleges. 

Twenty  tho\isand  people  live  in  the  fertile 
Spokane  Valley  which  stretches  eastward  from 
Spokane — a  great  checkerboard  of  acre  tracts 
irrigated  from  nearby  lakes.  Ita  volcanic  ash 
soil  produces  a  wealth  of  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  berries  for  shipment — for  home  consump- 
tion, too. 

The  hub  and  financial  center  of  the  fast- 
growing  Inland  Empire  is  Spokane  itself;  a 
modern,  progressive  city  with  122,000  popula- 
tion, or  counting  its  metropolitan  boundaries, 
164.000. 

So  outstanding  Is  Spokane  as  a  home  city 
that  for  4  successive  years  Spokane  dwellings 
carried  off  highest  honors  In  the  National 
Yard  and  Garden  Contest. 

Many  Spokane  people  live  in  attractive  and 
commodious  apartments  scattered  through 
the  residential  sections.  Within  each  reach  of 
every  family  are  lovely  parks  and  plajrgrounds. 
Spoksne  has  the  largest  park  area  per  capita 
of  any  city  in  the  United  States. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  the  inland  empire's 
population  make  their  homes  on  farms  or 
stock  ranches  containing  8.000,000  acres  of 
cultivated  land. 

Agriculture  is  the  Inland  empire's  major 
Industry.  Gentle  currenta  of  air  temper  Iti 
cUn  ^te  the  year  rotind,  blowing  up  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Valley  from  the  warm  surface 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean — nature's  air  condition- 
ing. 

Bumper  wheat  crops  In  the  famous  Big 
Bend.  Walla  Walla,  and  Palouse  districts 
make  the  Inland  Empire  a  bountiful  bread 
basket  for  the  Nation.  A  tenth  of  the  Nation's 
wheat  comes  from  this  district. 

Combines  cut  and  thresh  the  wheat  at  one 
operation.  Much  of  the  wheat  goes  to  market 
in  sacks  but  millions  of  bushels  are  poured 
directly  into  waiting  trucks.  Horses  and 
mules  are  still  used  but  In  recent  years  have 
been  rapidly  supplanted  by  tractors. 

Modern  flour  mills  serve  this  region.  Much 
oi  the  flotir  they  produce  is  shipped  to  distant 
markets;  but  also  the  Inland  Empire  has 
many  bakeries  that  transform  the  flour  into 
golden  brown  loaves  of  bread. 

An  industry  which  has  stepped  into  the 
mill  ion -dollar  class  in  recent  years  is  the 
growing  of  peas.  They  are  of  two  kinds — 
tough  dry  fleld  peas  for  seed — ^tender  garden 
peas  for  the  table. 

The  pea  vines  draw  nitrogen  from  the  air, 
store  It  In  their  roots,  and  implant  this 
preclom  element  in  the  moist,  black  soil. 

The  garden  peas  are  harvested  while  the 
crop  lb  in  Its  prime.  No  time  must  be  lost 
so  many  hands  are  employed.  The  pltmip 
pods  are  shelled  by  machines  known  as  vlners. 
These  operate  In  groups  of  from  6  to  13. 

There  are  many  fine  modem  canneries  lo- 
cated at  strategic  points  throughout  the  In- 
land empire.  To  these  plants  the  shelled 
peas  are  delivered  in  boxes.  Then  the  peas 
are  put  through  the  various  processes  In 
double-quick  order. 

They  are  thoroughly  washed  in  pure  deep 
well  water,  sorted  according  to  size  in  a  great 
revolving  dnam  or  screen,  packed  in  cans  and 
finally  cooked  in  high-pressure  cookers  with 
all  of  their  tender  goodness  preserved. 

National  advertising  and  a  distinctive  label 
make  their  standard  of  quality  known  to 
buyers  from  coast  to  coast.  One-sixth  of  the 
Nation's  peas  are  produced  In  the  Inland 
empire. 

Irrigation  gives  crop  insurance  to  one  out 
erf  every  three  inland  empire  farms.  Prom 
great  diversion  dams  on  rivers  and  streams. 
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the  w«ter  flows  In  canals  and  pipe  linee  to 
snpfdy  llfe-flvlng  mclattire  where  the  raln- 
lall  U  meager  but  the  soil  Inunenaely  produc- 
tive. 

Water  when  wanted  has  converted  entire 
TalleyB  into  market  gardens,  Into  vineyards 
and  OTCharda,  has  swept  away  the  sagebnish 
and  supplanted  its  useless  stalks  with  cropa 
worth  real  money. 

One  fifth  of  the  Nation's  apples  come  from 
the  inland  empire — Jonathans.  Wlnesaps, 
Rome  Beauty,  Delicious,  Golden  Delicious, 
and  other  popular  varieties. 

The  orchard  districts  at  harvest  become 
great  beehives  of  activity.  Boxes  made  In 
inland  empire  factories  are  filled  with  the 
ripe  frxilt  and  are  transported  by  tractor- 
drawn  trailers  and  by  trucks  to  great  packing 
■beds  and  cold-storage  plants. 

A  first  step  in  making  the  apples  ready  for 
market  Is  washing  off  the  residue  of  spray 
which  has  kept  the  fruit  free  from  Imperfec- 
tions. 

Alert  workers,  aided  by  Ingenious  machin- 
ery, grade  and  sort  the  apples  according  to 
size.  Swift  hands  pack  the  fruit  Into  ship- 
ping boxes  conforming  to  standard  pack  and 
grade.  Covers  are  pressed  into  place,  and 
hundreds  of  carloads  of  fruit  roll  away  to 
market.  Also  from  the  Inland  empire  come 
millions  of  bushels  of  pears. 

Prime  peaches  that  cry  for  inland  empire 
cream. 

•nie  inspiration  for  a  song — ^Llfe  Is  Just  a 
Bowl  of  Cherrlefl — luscious  plmns  and  prunes. 

Berries,  too,  of  many  different  kinds  are  a 
dependable  source  of  Income. 

Big  baked  potatoes  have  won  fame  for 
the  inland  empire.  So  has  its  Golden  Ban- 
tam com,  a  growing  favorite  in  recent  years. 
These  and  other  vegetables  account  for  a  lot 
of  inland  empire  butter. 

Some  300  crops  in  all  are  grown  commer- 
cially In  the  American  wonderland!  They 
really  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines  in  this 
favored  district,  often  producing  three  or  four 
crops  of  alfalfa  in  a  season.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  this  hay  is  fed  to  livestock  on  the 
taAn»^vhere  it  U  grown. 

Sleek-ooated  Shorthorns  are  among  the 
well-known  breeds  of  beef  cattle  that  thrive 
on  inland  etupL'e  hay  and  lush  pasturage. 

There  Is  water  for  hundreds  of  flourishing 
herds  in  the  inland  empire's  innumerable 
rivers  and  ttrvama  and  Its  400  lakes.  Here 
the  cows  are  contented  with  their  lot  and 
their  yield  of  milk  is  far  higher  than  the 
national  average.  They  produce  over  100,- 
000,000  gallons  of  milk  yearly  and  flnd  con- 
sumes apiveclatlve. 

Almost  «Vr«iig«irt«  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion cattle  1,000.000  sheep  graze  the  green 
pastures  of  this  region— produce  9,000,000 
pounds  of  wool.  Consumers  want  their  lamb 
chops.  Also  they  want  their  pork  and  little 
pig  sausages,  and  the  inland  empire  will  not 
disappoint  them.  Today  there  are  200,000 
swine  In  the  Inland  empire  and  their  nxmiber 
is  growing. 

A  livestock  center  since  the  pioneer  days, 
^liokane  is  the  site  of  several  Important  meat- 
packing plants.  They  represent  an  invest- 
ment ninnlng  into  seven  figures,  while  their 
output  is  shipped  far  and  wide. 

Horses  are  still  Important  in  the  inland 
empire — both  draft  horses  for  heavy  pulling 
and  saddle  horses  for  bridle  path  or  rodeos 
and  dude  ranches  that  recreate  the  flavor  of 
the  old  West. 

Poultry  raising  is  profitable  in  the  inland 
empire.  With  over  2.000.000  chickens  on  the 
tumB  of  this  area  it  could  supply  every  family 
In  New  York  City  with  10  doaen  eggs  per  year. 

If  you  fly  to  Spokane  over  the  Idaho  Pan- 
handle you  wiU  see  spread  out  below  you 
mountains  and  valleys  thickly  grown  with 
evergre«i  fc»«stB  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
Bete  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  Is  the 
Urgeat  body  of  whlte-plne  timber  left  stand- 
lz>g  an]rwhere  In  the  world. 


Lumbering  Is  big  business  In  the  Inland 
empire.  Giants  of  the  forests  are  felled  by 
giants  among  men.  The  inland  empire, 
heart  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  gives  the 
Nation  a  wide  variety  of  Ivraiber  products 
from  match  blocks  to  door  frames  and  from 
corn  cribs  to  telephone  poles.  Some  of  the 
big  mills  trade-mark  and  label  their  lumber 
as  a  guaranty  of  high  quaUty.  Progressive 
lumbermen  are  forest  engineers  who  practice 
selective  logging — cut  only  the  bigger  trees, 
let  the  smaller  ones  get  their  growth. 

Powerful  tractors  are  one  of  the  means  by 
which  the  fallen  trees  are  drawn  from  the 
woods  to  the  loading  skidways.  Twenty-foxir 
thousand  men  are  engaged  In  logging  opera- 
tions and  other  branches  of  the  lumber  in- 
dustry In  the  Inland  empire. 

Much  of  the  timber  is  moved  by  truck,  but 
a  tremendous  quantity — especially  for  the 
longer  hauls — is  transported  on  logging  rail- 
ways. The  immediate  destination  is  the  mill 
pond. 

In  the  mill  pond  the  logs  are  handled  by 
other  skilled  workers.  Often  the  workers 
take  time  off  for  a  little  byplay.  Dozens  of 
them  are  expert  log  rollers. 

The  logs  move  steadily  toward  an  endless 
conveyor  that  carries  them  rapidly  through 
a  high-pressure  bath  to  wash  off  any  foreign 
particles.  They  move  to  a  waiting  carriage 
which  hurls  them  on  a  hectic  ride  back  and 
forth  against  swiftly  whirling  saws.  The  In- 
land empire  has  the  world's  largest  and  its 
second  largest  white  pine  sawmill.  It  cuts 
and  ships  over  two  and  one-half  billion  board 
feet  of  lumber  every  year. 

Not  far  from  many  of  the  district's  saw- 
mills are  some  of  the  great  mining  properties 
of  this  region,  for  mining  is  another  great 
industry  in  the  inland  empire.  This  section 
produces  one-third  of  the  Nation's  lead,  one- 
fourth  of  its  silver,  large  amounts  of  zinc, 
copper,  gold,  and  other  minerals.  Many  of 
the  most  productive  mines  are  located  in  the 
famous  Coeiur  d'Alenes. 

Hundreds  of  miners  roll  to  their  daily 
tasks  In  trains. 

Others  are  dropped  down  to  the  lower  levels 
In  elevators  or  "skips."  these  being  controUed 
by  a  great  hoist  which  is  electrically  oper- 
ated. The  huge  drum  revolves  rapidly  as  the 
mines  are  lowered  hundreds  of  feet,  perhaps 
half  a  mile,  into  the  very  depths  of  the  earth. 
In  tunnels  far  below  the  surface  skilled 
miners  load  the  high-grade  ore  on  specially 
designed  cars,  the  ore  trains  operating  on 
schedule  from  mine  to  mill.  More  than  8.000 
workers  are  engaged  in  the  mining  industry 
in  the  inland  empire. 

The  muckers  enjoy  a  smoke  underground 
as  well  as  in  daylight — sorry,  we  don't  know 
the  brand. 

21inc  sheets  are  produced  by  the  electrolytic 
process,  then  stripped  from  the  copper  plates. 
The  sheets  are  then  melted  at  high  tempera- 
tures in  a  great  blast  fximace,  then  poured 
Into  molds.  Zinc  is  used  In  galvanizing  iron 
and  In  the  preparation  of  alloys  such  as 
babbitt  metal,  brass,  and  bronze. 

For  other  metals,  such  as  lead  and  silver, 
an  entirely  different  process  Is  vised.  Ter- 
rific heat  drives  them  out  of  the  crushed 
ore.  While  both  metals  are  still  in  liquid 
form,  the  lead  is  separated  from  the  sliver. 
One  of  the  great  smelters  In  the  Coeur 
d'Alenes  covers  30  acres  of  land.  Metal  worth 
a  fortune  simmers  and  bolls  In  huge  kettles. 
One  mine  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  has  pro- 
duced ore  valued  at  over  $180,000,000  and 
still  is  going  strong.  Inland  empire  mining 
dividends  run  into  large  totals — $25,000,000 
in  a  normal  year.  A  bar  of  silver  weighs 
about  80  pounds  and  is  valued  at  close  to  a 
thousand  dollars. 

The  inland  empire  still  buys  the  btilk  of 
Its  consxmaer  goods  from  outside  points.  It 
Is  fast  developing  as  a  manufacturing  dis- 
trict. It  produces  arovmd  1300,000.000  in 
factory  products  each  year,  mainly  for  ship- 
ment. 


Spokane  as  an  Important  railway  center 
was  vlsloned  by  the  empire  builders  even  In 
the  eighties  and  their  dreams  have  come  true 
for  Spokane  has  been  built  up  as  the  greatest 
railway  center  west  of  St.  Paul  and  Omaha. 
Five  transcontinental  railways  and  a  dozen 
branch  lines  serve  this  empire,  provide  a 
great  web  of  steel  for  passenger  and  freight 
traffic.  Nearly  half  a  million  people  travel 
to  Spokane  by  rail  each  year. 

Freight  traflQc  In  the  Spokane  area  Is  heavy 
the  year  rovmd.  Sixty  freight  trains  pull  in 
or  out  of  Spokane  daily. 

Ninety-two  motor  stages  on  an  average 
bring  passengers  to  the  city  on  regular  daily 
schedules.  As  many  more  leave  daily  for  in- 
land empire  points. 

Over  200  motor  freight  trucks  are  driven 
into  the  city  each  day. 

Sunrise  over  the  Rockies — moonlight  over 
the  Cascades  are  among  the  thrills  experi- 
enced by  the  travelers  who  fly  to  Spokane. 
Ten  to  a  dozen  planes  arrive  at  the  municipal 
airport  dally.  A  further  forward  step  for 
the  city  in  the  field  of  aviation  is  the  build- 
ing of  the  new  and  greater  Sunset  airport 
west  of  Spokane,  and  the  naming  of  Spokane's 
Port  George  Wright  as  northwest  district 
headquarters  for  the  Army  Air  Corps,  with 
supervision  over  lults  In  11  States. 

Radiating  from  Spokane  yet  within  the  4 
mountain  boundaries  are  20,000  miles  of  im- 
proved highways.  Using  these  fast  modern 
thoroughfares  and  supplementing  the  public 
transportation  systems  are  over  153,000  pri- 
vate passenger  cars.  The  highways  are  also 
holiday  trails  for  a  host  of  tourists. 

And  now  with  the  building  of  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  a  new  era  of  development  and  growth 
is  under  way  In  the  inland  empire.  It  is  the 
greatest  dam  ever  built — often  referred  to  as 
the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  In  1933,  the 
present  site  of  the  dam  was  a  waste  of  scab 
rock  and  sagebrush. 

Jack  rabbits  were  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants— sublimely  unconcerned  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  region  and  perfectly  content  with 
the  sagebrush. 

The  dam  Is  a  massive  pile  of  solid  masonry 
rising  650  feet  above  bedrock  and  measuring 
4,300  feet  In  length.  It  is  500  feet  through 
at  the  base  and  tapers  to  30  feet  at  the  crest. 
In  its  construction  many  thousands  of  men 
have  been  steadily  employed.  Sand  and 
gravel,  foimd  In  great  quantities  close  to  the 
dam,  have  been  transported  to  the  project 
on  an  endless  belt,  and  after  grading  and 
washing  have  been  mixed  with  millions  upon 
millions  of  barrels  of  cement. 

Twelve  million  cubic  yards  of  concrete  have 
been  poured  at  Grand  Coulee,  three  times 
the  amount  required  for  Boulder  Dam. 

A  world's  record  was  set  at  Grand  Coulee 
May  25,  1939,  when  the  contractors  placed 
over  20,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  in  24 
hours. 

Tourists  from  every  State  and  nearly  every 
sizable  city  the  country  over  have  been 
attracted  by  the  great  spectacle. 

In  1  year  nearly  a  third  of  a  million  tourists 
have  parked  their  cars  on  the  westward  rim 
of  the  Grand  Coulee.  Vantage  points  and 
dally  lectures  are  provided.  Awe-struck  they 
have  watched  the  tremendous  task  of  hold- 
ing back  a  river  which  has  gathered  Its  waters 
from  259,000  square  miles  of  territory,  more 
than  twice  the  area  of  Italy. 

The  great  dam  will  generate  three  times  as 
much  electricity  as  Niagara  Falls  produces 
for  the  United  States  today.  This  electricity 
will  turn  the  wheels  of  varied  Industries, 
electrify  thousands  of  farms  and  ranches,  and 
lighten  the  household  tasks  for  a  host  of 
women. 

B\isy  towns  with  a  combined  population 
of  some  15,000  cluster  about  the  dam  today. 
Grand  Coulee,  a  frontier  town — Mason  City, 
below  the  dam,  the  largest  all-electric  city 
In  the  world.  Engineers  Town  where  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Bureau  building 
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Is  located  and  with  attractive  homes,  lawns, 
and  gardens. 

A  lake  upstream  from  the  dam  has  been 
rising  steadily.  Hxmdreds  of  men  have  been 
employed  clearing  the  bed  for  this  great  arti- 
ficial lake — a  man-maf^e  lake  bigger  than  any 
natural  lake  In  all  New  England  and  extend- 
ing 151  miles  to  the  Canadian  boundary. 

Sagebrush,  little  else,  grows  In  the  river 
basin  near  the  dam.  Water  from  the  dam 
will  convert  this  desert  into  an  empire  of 
productive  farms,  an  area  approximately 
equal  in  size  to  the  land  area  of  Delaware. 

Shoulder-high  sagebrush  proves  the  rich- 
ness of  the  basin.  Authorities  describe  it  as 
one  of  the  most  fertile  areas  of  Irrigable  land 
In  this  or  any  other  country.  Crops  will  be 
grown  on  30.000  Columbia  Basin  farms,  of 
which  there  is  no  national  surplus,  crops  that 
can  be  sent  to  the  most  distant  markets  be- 
cause of  modern  processing  methods. 

Quick  freezing  has  been  the  answer  of 
science  to  the  demand  for  a  new  method  of 
preserving  food.  By  this  process  fruits,  ber- 
ries, and  vegetables  are  taken  at  their  most 
edible  stage,  all  of  their  flavor  and  goodness 
sealed  In  by  the  cold  and  preserved  in- 
definitely until  released  by  cooking. 

The  Yakima  Valley  demonstrates  what  the 
Columbia  Baeln  will  eventually  produce. 
Here  are  almost  Identical  soil  and  climate. 
Through  the  miracle  of  water  bxmiper  crops 
are  grown  on  land  once  as  barren  as  the 
Columbia  Basin. 

The  natural  travel  gateway  to  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  is  Spokane,  located  at  the  only 
point  for  200  miles  north  and  south  by  which 
the  railroads  can  reach  this  amazing  project 
on  a  reasonable  grade. 

Because  of  Its  strategic  location  and  its 
marvelous  resources  Spokane  is  being  biiilt 
up  rapidly. 

From  every  direction  traffic  streams  to- 
ward the  central  metropolis. 

Spokane's  downtown  streets  are  crowded. 

Spokane  stores  and  shops  are  finding  a 
ready  sale  for  fine  merchandise. 

Yet  in  spite  of  today's  progress  and  pros- 
perity, Spokane  faces  a  future  of  even  greater 
promise. 

In  a  busy  part  of  downtown  Spokane  is  the 
fine  modem  plant  in  which  the  city's  two 
great  newspapers  are  published.  The  Review 
Building  has  been  a  Spokane  landmark  for 
many  years.  The  Chronicle  Building  was 
built  in  1928. 

Spokane's  morning  newspaper  Is  the 
Bpokesman-Revlew. 

The  city's  afternoon  and  evening  news- 
paper is  the  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle — which 
like  The  Spokesman -Re  view — ^has  been  estab- 
lished for  more  than  half  a  century. 

The  founder  and  publisher  of  The  Spokes- 
man-Review is  W.  H.  Cowles,  who  in  1894 
consolidated  two  early-day  newspapers,  The 
Spokane  Spokesman  and  the  Spokane  Review. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  it  will  be  Impossible 
for  the  readers  of  these  remarks  to  see 
the  beautiful  pictures  as  they  were  pre- 
sented to  a  group  of  us  a  few  evenings  ago, 
I  want  to  suggest  that  they  do  that  which 
is  even  better  than  seeing  the  pictures, 
to  wit:  That  they  personally  visit  this 
region  of  marvelous  beauty  and  great  op- 
portunity, and  see  first-hand  how  bounti- 
ful and  lavish  Nature  has  been  In  the 
inland  empire.  They  will  find  Spo- 
kane a  friendly  city,  and  they  will  find 
the  people  throughout  the  entire  region 
the  equal  to  those  of  any  section  any- 
where in  this  great  Nation  of  ours,  be- 
cause they  or  their  ancestors  nearly  all 
come  from  the  older  States  in  the  East 
and  the  South.  It  Is  Indeed  a  privilege 
and  a  distinction  to  be  a  Representative 
In  this  distinguished  body  from  so  re- 
markable a  region. 


Dover,  N.  J^  Center  of  Defense  Activitiet 
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Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
industrial  and  agricultural  State  of  New 
Jersey  according  to  my  latest  Informa- 
tion has  been  awarded  the  largest  money 
value  in  defense  contracts  of  any  State 
in  the  Union.  This  is  practical  recog- 
nition by  the  Federal  authorities  of  the 
vital  Importance,  wide  diversity  and  pro- 
ductive resources  of  our  Jersey  indus- 
tries as  well  as  of  the  ability  of  our 
employers  and  employees  to  deliver  the 
goods  as  and  when  required,  either  in 
peace  or  war. 

One  of  our  great  industrisd  centers  Is 
the  historic  city  of  Dover  in  Morris 
County.  In  the  close  vicinity  of  Dover 
are  located  two  important  United  States 
Arsenals — Picatinny  and  Lake  Denmark 
Naval  Depot.  Near  by  at  Kenvll  is  the 
great  Hercules  powder  plant,  scene  of 
the  recent  tragic  explosion  in  which  a 
large  number  of  our  fine  citizens  lost 
their  lives. 

And  also  In  the  near  neighborhood  of 
Dover  are  located  the  historic  iron  mines 
which  furnished  metal  for  George  Wash- 
ington's guns,  and  which  are  now  pro- 
ducing ore  on  a  scale  never  before 
achieved. 

I  am  placing  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  comprehensive  de- 
scription of  present  industrial  activities 
in  and  around  Dover  by  Mr.  Jack  Steele, 
printed  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  March  9,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  Members  of  Congress. 

(FrcHU   the   New   York   Herald   Tribune   of 
March  0,  1941] 

DcrvKsx  Boom  Bamcs  Rebirth  or  Dovas  as 
AN  Industeial  Hub — Jersey  Town  That 
Once  Mined  Ore  roR  Revolotionart  Armt 
Now  Is  Center  or  War  Activity.  With 
Three  Bio  Powder  Plants  in  Area 
(By  Jack  Steele) 

Dover.  N.  J.,  March  8. — ^This  northern 
Morris  County  town,  center  of  an  area  where 
industry  thrived  before  the  Revolutionary 
War,  was  reconciled  6  years  ago  to  become 
the  hub  of  what  was  industrially  a  ghost 
community.  Today  that  depreseion-bred 
defeatism  has  been  forgotten  under  the  im- 
petus of  a  iefense  boom  surpassing  anything 
in  Dover'fc  history. 

Within  a  radius  of  6  miles  of  Dover  three 
vast  powder  plants  and  three  of  the  largest 
iron  mines  in  the  East  are  operating  24  hours 
a  day  to  turn  out  two  of  the  products  needed 
to  make  America  the  "arsenal  of  democ- 
racy"— iron  and  ammunition.  At  the  same 
time  a  variety  of  heavy  Industries,  most  of 
which  were  abandoned  or  shut  down  diiring 
the  1930'8,  are  being  revived  and  enlarged. 

Dover's  boom  is  In  a  sense  representative 
of  booms  in  Industrial  centers  throughout 
the  country.  It  has  created  here  many  of  the 
same  problems,  both  social  and  economic,  to 


which  the  defense  program  has  given  rise 
elsewhere.  But  because  It  is  smaU.  self- 
contained,  and  on  the  fringe  of  a  metro- 
politan center,  Dover  lends  Itself  readily  to 
an  analysis  of  these  difficulties. 

OWARTS  WORLD  WAR  BmNtT 

Here,  at  least  the  problems  do  not  seem  to 
be  retarding  the  defense  {Mxigram  seriously. 
Despite  desperate  lack  of  housing  and  trans* 
portation  facilities  and  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
duction peak  has  not  been  reached  yet.  there 
are  unmistakable  signs  that  around  Dover  the 
World  War  effort  is  already  being  dwarfed  by 
the  new  defense  preparations. 

More  than  15,000  men  and  women  are  now 
working  on  defense  projects  in  an  area  which 
had  a  residential  population  of  leas  than 
20,000  when  the  Federal  census  was  taken 
last  April.  It  is  doubtful  that  a  new  census 
today  would  show  a  large  increase,  however. 
The  bouping  shortage  is  so  acute  that  many 
employees  are  forced  to  live  outside  the  area 
and  commute  to  their  Jobs.  Some  travel  as 
much  as  50  miles  a  day  by  automobUe  to  and 
from  work. 

The  largest  defense  industry  here  consists 
of  the  three  powder  plants,  two  operated  by 
the  Government  and  one  by  private  Indxis- 
try.  The  three  mines,  drawing  magnetitt 
from  the  same  veins  which  produced  ore  to 
make  cannon  and  shot  for  George  Washing- 
ton's army,  are  digging  the  largest  quantity 
of  iron  In  New  Jersey's  history. 

These  projects  alone  employ  more  than 
10,000  men  and  women  and  are  still  expand- 
ing. About  5,000  more  are  working  In  heavy 
indiistrles,  filling  orders  either  directly  or  In- 
directly due  to  the  defense  rush.  Rolling 
mills,  foundries,  forges,  and  machine  shops 
rapidly  are  being  reopened  or  placed  on  emer- 
gency basis. 

SIX  THOT7SANO  nVS  HUNDRED  BMFbOTED  AT 
FICATINNT 

The  Army's  Picatinny  Arsenal,  4  miles  north 
of  Dover,  is  the  largest  powder  plant  in  the 
area.  Here  6,500  employees  are  now  working 
In  three  shifts,  6  days  a  week.  Contractors 
are  tising  1,000  additional  men  to  enlarge 
the  arsenal,  which  is  expected  to  have  a  total 
force  of  8,000  when  the  expansion  Is  com- 
pleted. Picatinny  had  only  2,600  employees 
at  Its  peak  production  during  the  World 
War  m  1918.  Five  years  ago  It  hsul  less  than 
1,000. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  work  at  Picatinny 
is  a  military  secret.  The  Army  has  disclosed, 
however,  that  It  plans  to  make  Picatinny  the 
Nation's  largest  arsenal  for  experimental 
work  In  developing  new  powders,  explosives, 
and  metal  components.  The  plant  also  makes 
and  stores  powder,  shell  and  bomb  fuzes  and 
flares. 

The  arsenal,  covering  15,000  acres.  Is  on 
the  site  of  an  old  forge  where  250  Hessian 
prisoners  were  forced  to  work  Iron  from  the 
local  mines  during  the  Revolution.  The 
Army  boxight  Picatinny  soon  after  the  Civil 
War  and  began  making  powder  there  in  1903. 
The  plant  has  been  rebuilt  since  1926,  when 
it  was  wrecked  by  an  explosion  at  the  adjacent 
Lake  Denmark  naval  depot. 

The  depot,  directly  northeast  of  Picatinny, 
also  has  been  reconstructed.  Used  in  the  past 
primarily  for  the  storage  of  naval  supplies, 
the  Lake  Denmark  depot  also  Is  being  ex- 
panded and  is  producing  powder  and  recon- 
ditioning shells  for  America's  expanding  fleet. 

Hxacmxs  ruart  isbuilt 

Second  to  Picatinny  in  size  among  these 
ammunition  producers  Is  the  Hercules  Pow- 
der Co.'s  smokeless  powder  plant  at  Kenvll, 
4  miles  west  of  Dover. 

The  Hercules  plant  was  destroyed  by  an 
explosion  last  September  12,  In  which  61 
workers  were  killed.  Reconstruction  started 
less  than  a  week  after  the  blast  and  was 
partly  completed  and  work  was  resumed  on 
February  15.    The  entire  rebuilding  program 
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wms  finished  last  we«k,  and  full-scale  opera- 
tion will  begin  Monday,  less  than  6  months 
•fter  the  blast. 

The  plant  employs  1,300  men,  including 
Tirtually  all  the  surrivors  of  the  explosion. 
Although  the  company  will  not  reveal  details 
of  the  new  plant,  it  is  understood  that  it  has 
been  rebuilt  in  small  units  to  minimize  dan- 
ger of  another  explosion  destroying  the  en- 
tire plant.  Wooden  stockades  banked  with 
earth  have  been  thrown  up  as  barricades 
around  each  unit. 

The  community's  three  mines,  with  one 
other  small  one  working  at  Oxford,  produced 
1,294.000  tons  of  crude  ore  last  year,  the  largest 
annual  output  in  the  State's  200-year  mining 
history.  Unable  to  compete  with  cheaper 
ores  from  strip-mining  operations  of  the 
Middle  West  during  the  depression,  these 
mlnea  had  been  operating  only  a  few  weeks 
of  the  year. 

Largest  of  the  three  is  the  Scrub  Oak  mine 
ot  the  Alan  Wood  Steel  Co.  The  shaft  enters 
•^v  outcropping  of  granite,  appropriately 
named  Mine  Hill,  which  overlooks  the  Her- 
cules plant.  About  600  miners,  maintenance 
men,  and  eruaher  operators  now  work  at 
Scrub  Oak.  The  men  "in  the  hole"  work  In 
three  shifts,  6  days  a  week,  and  the  crusher 
works  ao  hours  a  day  to  handle  their  output. 
Peak  production  at  this  mine  alone  Is  esti- 
mated at  almost  1,000,000  tons  a  year. 

His  other  mines,  working  on  a  similar 
schedule,  are  the  Richard  mine,  at  Whaiton, 
operated  by  the  Thomas  Iron  Co.,  and  the 
Mount  Hope  mine,  owned  by  the  Warren 
Foundry  it  Pipe  Co.  Their  combined  output 
about  equals  that  of  Scrub  Oak. 

The  Richardson  &  Boynton  works  in  Dover, 
a  huge  plant  with  425.000  sqiiare  feet  of  floor 
i{>ace,  closed  down  10  years  ago  after  mak- 
ing furnaces  and  stoves  for  generations. 
Within  the  last  few  months  other  heavy  in- 
dustries have  taken  over  every  available  foot 
of  floor  space.  Two  rolling  mills  at  Rockaway 
closed  early  in  the  depression;  one  is  now 
being  refitted  to  make  drop  forgings  and 
plans  are  afoot  to  open  the  other. 

Dover  has  not  a  single  vacant  factory,  al- 
though a  large  hosiery  plant  is  expected  to 
move  away  within  a  few  months.  The  local 
chamber  of  commerce  expects  to  have  a  new 
defense  Industry  ready  to  move  in  the  mo- 
ment the  plant  is  vacated.  Several  new  fac- 
tories In  the  area  are  now  projected,  one 
another  powder  plant  and  the  other  to  pro- 
duce plastics  for  the  aviation  industry. 

Dover  first  politically  recognized  the  hous- 
ing shortage  about  4  months  ago,  when  the 
mayor  issued  a  proclamation  asking  residents 
having  extra  rooms  available  for  lodgers  to 
register  with  the  chamber  of  commerce.  The 
chamber  has  since  found  rooms  for  more  than 
600  men  under  this  plan. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  has 
been  called  in,  but  has  not  found  a  solution. 

TtAmC   PBOBLm    ASISSS 

The  hoxislng  shortage  has  complicated  an- 
other problem — that  of  transportation.  The 
area  Is  served  by  two  super  highways,  which 
run  parallel  and  are  of  four-lane  construc- 
tion through  most  of  their  length.  Route  6 
leads  to  the  metropolitan  area  by  way  of 
Paterson  and  Route  10  to  Newark.  No  other 
rural  area  of  New  Jersey  has  equal  highway 
facilities,  but  It  has  already  been  established 
that  these  roads  will  not  be  able  to  handle 
d?fense  traffic  in  addition  to  their  normal 
loads. 

Funds  were  made  available  by  the  Govern- 
ment only  a  few  weeks  ago  for  a  new  highway 
In  the  area.  The  second-class  roads  leading 
directly  to  the  arsenals,  mines,  and  industrial 
plants  are  choked  three  times  a  day,  as  shifts 
change,  by  workers  who  commute  by  car. 
The  villages  and  townships  have  been  forced 
to  hire  extra  police  to  patrol  the  roads  and 
to  revise  their  trafllc  regulations. 

There  is  at  least  one  brighter  aspect,  for 
the  boom  has  eliminated  another  problem — 


that  of  relief.  Dover  had  only  8  relief  cases, 
involving  15  persons,  all  unemployable,  as  of 
March  1.  The  area  has  no  W.  P.  A.  projects, 
although  the  W.  P.  A.  does  provide  men  from 
Its  rolls  for  road-building  and  construction 
work  at  Plcatinny  and  Lake  Denmark.  They 
are  brought  to  Dover  from  Paterson  every  day 
in  busses. 

Another  common  defense  problem  has  not 
been  enco\intered.  There  have  been  no 
strikes  or  labor  troubles  In  the  area  since 
the  defense  boom  started  in  earnest  a  year 
ago. 


Grand  Coulee  the  Greatest  Stracture  Ever 
Built  by  Man 
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Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
from  next  Saturday,  on  March  22,  the 
mighty  giant,  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  will 
commence  producing  its  first  electrical 
energy.  The  production  of  this  magic 
power  will  be  small  to  begin  with,  but 
when  finally  completed  it  will  not  alone 
represent  the  greatest  single  power 
souice  in  the  world  but  will  be  equal  to 
one-twelfth  of  the  power  generated  In 
this  Nation  today. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  me  to  have 
played  a  small  part  in  bringing  this  giant 
creation  into  existence.  The  manifold 
blessings  that  will  flow  from  it  must  be 
preserved  for  the  benefit  and  happiness 
of  all  the  people,  and  never  be  allowed  to 
become  an  instrument  of  abuse,  exploita- 
tion, and  profit  for  a  few.  I  hope  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  every  home  In  my 
congressional  district,  as  well  as  all  homes 
in  the  great  inland  empire,  will  enjoy 
this  mighty  flow  of  energy  without  hav- 
ing tribute  levied  upon  them  by  a  small 
group  of  profit  takers. 

When  I  first  sought  election  to  Con- 
gress I  made  the  pledge  that  I  would  do 
my  utmost  to  secure  the  needed  funds  to 
complete  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  get  the 
energy  there  produced  to  the  people 
without  profit.  I  further  pledged  that  I 
would  resist  in  every  way  any  effort  to 
exploit  the  electiHcal  energy  from  this 
project  by  selfish  private  Interests.  The 
first  part  of  that  pledge  is  now  a  reality, 
but  there  is  a  terrific  battle  on,  and  it  will 
continue  for  some  time,  to  preserve  this 
exceptional  blessing  for  the  benefit  of  eUI 
people  and  to  keep  it  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  see  nothing  about 
it  except  dollar  marks  and  profits. 

The  press  release  from  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
just  made,  gives  facts  and  figures  that 
challenge  the  imagination  of  us  all,  and 
I  am  glad  to  herewith  make  it  a  part  of 
my  remarks: 


Gband  Cottlxe  Dam 

Grand  Coulee  Dam,  the  greatest  struc- 
ture man  has  made  on  earth,  goes  to  work  at 
noon,  March  22,  1941. 

Called  to  the  colors  2  years  ahead  of  sched- 
ule by  vital  defense  demands  for  power,  the 
giant's  Initial  task  is  the  production  of  elec- 
trical energy  to  spark  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy. 

With  simple  ceremony  on  Saturday,  Grand 
Co\ilee  starts  operating  the  gates  in  the  plug 
it  has  put  in  the  Columbia  River,  and  water 
which  has  been  arrested  by  the  dam  in  its 
1,300-foot  plunge  downward  to  the  sea  starts 
whirling  the  first  generators  installed.  This 
initial  surge  of  power  will  be  augmented  in 
midsummer  as  more  generation  capacity  is 
added,  and  it  will  be  augmented  thereafter 
until  an  amount  approximately  equnl  to  one- 
twelfth  of  the  total  power  today  generated  la 
this  Nation  pours  from  these  mighty  ma- 
chines into  a  network  feeding  industries, 
farms,  and  homes  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

TWKNTT-SKVZN    MUXJON    HOI8B  AT   WORK 

MeanwhUe  engineering  and  planning  of 
the  irrigation  features  of  the  great  project 
proceed  toward  making  1,200,000  acres  of 
desert  bloom  into  an  oasis  the  size  of  Dela- 
ware. People  today  and  their  grandchildren, 
and  their  unknown  descendants  beyond  them 
can  seek  economic  sanctuary  in  this  oasis, 
which  will  be  a  fertile  land  of  steady  climate 
and  controUed  water  and  power. 

A  dream  of  half  a  century,  a  plan  of  a 
score  of  years,  and  a  labor  of  some  100 
months  result  in  achievement  when  the  con- 
tinent's second  river  leans  into  the  harness 
men  have  fashioned  and  starts  pulling  with 
a  force  eventually  to  be  measured  as  2,700,- 
000  horsepower.  This  will  be  the  largest 
single  source  of  energy  on  this  planet,  the 
largest  by  so  wide  a  margin  that  the  1,835,- 
000  horsepower  of  second-place  Boulder  Dam 
seems  dwarfed. 

EIGHT  TEARS  OF  LABOR 

In  less  than  8  years  whole  roomsf  ul  of  blue- 
prints have  been  translated  with  steel  and 
concrete  into  a  cleanly  symmetrical,  strongly 
beautiful  structure  that  may  well  epitomize 
our  generation  and  our  age  In  the  distant 
years  to  come. 

Eight  yetu-s  ago  the  needs  of  employment  in 
depression  were  adapted  to  the  demands  of 
development  when  President  Roosevelt  in- 
structed Harold  L.  Ickes,  then  Federal  Publio 
Works  Administrator,  to  allot  recovery  funds 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, of  which  he  \b  Secretary,  for  the  starting 
of  construction  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  engineers  of 
that  organization,  which  built  Grand  Coulee 
Dam,  after  practicing  on  Boulder  Dam  and  at 
least  two  other  dams  which  were  In  their 
times  outstanding  in  all  the  world,  started  in 
where  the  ice  age  left  off  thousands  of  cen- 
turies ago  when  nature  put  the  only  previous 
barrier  against  water  at  this  spot,  and  then 
melted  it  away. 

A  ICIGHTT  RIVER  HARNESSED 

Since  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  began  its 
task  and  rolled  the  Columbia  out  of  its  an- 
cient bed  to  place  the  dam  on  the  solid 
granite  of  Its  foundation,  an  army  of  Ameri- 
cans, year  in  and  year  out,  and  aroimd  the 
clock,  have  worked  building  the  structure.  At 
one  time  over  7.400  men  were  employed  simul- 
taneously, and  62,919.945  man-hours  of  em- 
ployment have  been  provided  at  the  site. 
Materials  have  been  provided  by  every  State 
in  the  Union. 

That  was  a  time  of  idle  factories  and  idle 
men,  a  time  for  economic  defense  of  democ- 
racy. It  preceded  this  time  of  a  physical 
defense  program,  which  now  has  the  right-of- 
way  in  America's  building.  As  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  takes  its  place  in  this  new,  vital  work  of 
defense  this  month,  the  two  great  defense  pro- 
grams  are   being   linked   together;    the   ons 
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being  made  in  a  peculiarly  direct  manner  to 
serve  the  other. 

GRAND  COtn.EE  READT  TO  SERVE 

Grand  Coulee's  first  repayment  to  its  crea- 
tors will  come  from  two  10,000-kllowatt  gen- 
erating units  already  In  place  and  being 
tested.  Big  anywhere  except  at  Grand  Coulee, 
these  units  will  be  dwarfed  by  a  108,000-kilo- 
watt  generator  now  being  placed  alongside  the 
trail  blazers.  This  item  will  be  whirling  by 
midsummer.  Two  additional  108,000  units 
are  being  assembled  In  the  powerhoxise  and 
will  be  in  service  wltliln  a  year. 

No  single  generator  of  such  dimensions  has 
heretofore  been  built  or  oi>erated.  In  pieces 
It  weighed  2.367,000  pounds  as  it  was  hauled 
by  freight  across  thi;  continent  from  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  to  the  darn  site  in  Washington,  90 
mUes  west  of  Spokane.  It  takes  3  years  to 
build  such  a  machine. 

As  these  three  great  generators  are  being 
InstaUed  In  the  pi~.s  five  stories  deep  m 
the  west  powerhous:;,  three  more  are  to  be 
ordered  to  meet  serious  future  power  short- 
ages, the  President  reported  to  the  Congress 
this  week.  The  ultimate  capacity  of  eighteen 
108,000-kilowatt  generators  in  two  halves  of 
the  Grand  Coulee  power  plant  will  be  re- 
quired in  less  than  15  years,  engineers  fore- 
cast. 

SOME   STARTLING  rACTS   AND  FIGintES 

Grand  Cotilee  Dam,  conceived  as  the  key- 
stone of  the  development  of  the  whole  inter- 
mountain  area  known  as  the  inland  empire 
and  of  the  Columbia  River  from  the  Canadian 
border  to  the  sea,  aitually  starts  work  many 
years  before  the  whole  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
project  is  complete. 

The  dam  was  designed  by  the  principal 
engineering  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, located  in  Denver,  Colo.,  xmder  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  John  L.  Savage,  chief 
designing  engineer,  and  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  late  R  F.  Walter,  chief 
engineer,  and  S.  O.  Harper,  formerly  assistant 
chief  engineer,  and  now  chief  engineer.  The 
electrical  designing  was  done  vmder  the  di- 
rection of  L.  N.  Mi^Clellan,  chief  electrical 
engineer.  Frank  A.  Banks,  supervising  engi- 
neer, was  in  charge  of  the  actual  construction 
throughout.  The  late  Elwood  Mead  was 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation  when  the  job 
was  started.  John  C.  Page,  now  Commis- 
sioner, has  been  in  administrative  charge  of 
the  project  since  1936. 

Grand  Coulee  Dam  arises  550  feet  above  Its 
bedrock,  and  is  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  long.  It  raises  the  level  of  the  river  345 
feet,  and  controls  it  in  a  reservoir  which 
stretches  151  miles  u])stream  to  the  Canadian 
botmdary  and  which  holds  enough  water  to 
cover  10.000,000  acres  1  foot  deep.  The  dam 
contains  10,500,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete 
and  weighs  22^50,000  tons.  Technically,  it 
is  known  as  a  stralght-gravity-type  concrete 
dam,  which  means  that  its  shape  and  mass 
and  weight  are  relied  on  to  keep  the  water 
from  tipping  It  over. 

In  the  center  of  the  dam  is  a  spillway  sec- 
tion 1,650  feet  long  and  capable  of  carrying 
a  million  second-feet  of  water  (450,000,000 
gallons  a  minute)  without  overtopping  the 
end  sections  of  the  dam,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  twin  powerhoTXBes  are  constructed.  There 
are  three  sets  of  20-cutlet  pipes,  each  8^  feet 
In  diameter,  through  the  spillway  section  of 
the  dam  arranged  in  tiers  at  100-foot  vertical 
intervals.  For  the  most  part  these  outlets 
will  control  the  reservoir.  The  ordinary  fiow 
of  the  river,  or  that  portion  of  it  not  sent 
through  the  penstocks  to  turn  turbines  and 
generate  power,  can  be  passed  through  these 
pipes.  At  times,  hfrwever,  the  reservoir  will 
be  permitted  to  o\erflow  the  spillway  and 
to  plunge  spectacularly  down  the  face  of  the 
dam  in  a  tremendous  waterfall  385  feet  high, 
a  waterfall  almost  two  and  one-half  times  as 
high  as  Niagara. 


A  NSW  WESTERN  rRONTIBR 

This  great  structure  is  a  maj(»:  tourist  at- 
traction of  the  Northwest.  A  total  of  more 
than  822,000  sidewalk  superintendents  went 
to  the  scene  in  1940  to  watch  the  work  go 
forward.  The  lake  now  being  rapidly  created 
will  be  a  recreation  center  of  major  propor- 
tions, featuring  boating,  camping,  fishing, 
and  providing  Ideal  facilities  for  an  outdoor 
vacation. 

While  it  will  require  a  generation  to  con- 
struct the  irrigation  works  and  to  develop 
the  lands  of  the  project,  a  haven  will  be 
provided  for  300,000  uncrowded  people  in  this 
new  frontier  which  will  be  like  opening  a 
forty-ninth  State.  Investigations  now  xmder 
way  jointly  by  40  State,  local,  and  Federal 
agencies  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  are  designed  to  make  this  the 
most  modem  of  American  fanning  com- 
munities. The  first  land  to  be  opened  wiU 
depend  on  the  rate  at  which  funds  for  an- 
nual construction  are  made  available,  and  It 
probably  will  not  be  ready  for  settlement  for 
4  or  5  years. 


Tbe  Secret  of  American  Achievement — 
Free  Enterprise,  Inyention,  Discovery, 
Creation  of  New  Processes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  13. 1941 


STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ROBERT  A.  MILLIKAN 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  "folding  up"  process 
that  is  now  taking  place  in  connection 
with  the  American  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem. During  the  last  decade  our  people 
have  not  functioned  capitalistically  as 
they  did  before.  We  have,  instead  of 
going  ahead  with  an  expansion  of  our  in- 
dustrial facilities  and  processes,  become 
dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  Gov- 
ernment checks,  issued  by  the  Treasury 
and  made  possible  through  the  building 
of  a  vast  peacetime  Federal  debt. 

I  feel  that  it  is  entirely  in  keeping  with 
the  facts  to  observe  that  the  effect  of  a 
rapidly  growing  Federal  debt  in  peace- 
time has  a  great  deterring  influence  on 
the  part  of  the  people  who  operate  a  free 
economy.  An  unfriendly  attitude  on  the 
part  of  any  administration  toward  busi- 
ness enterprise  also  discourages  our  peo- 
ple in  making  undertakings,  in  branching 
out,  and  in  providing  additional  facilities 
for  the  employment  of  people  and  the 
production  of  goods.  Constant  increases 
In  the  tax  burdens,  new  tax  legislation, 
and  the  willingness  of  Congress  to  con- 
stantly support  the  principles  of  an  un- 
balanced Budget  also  discourages  our 
people  and  makes  them  afraid  to  adven- 
ture in  business  enterprise. 

With  the  permission  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  now  desire  to  submit  for  the 
Record  a  recent  statement  of  Dr.  Robert 
A.Millikan: 


What  Is  the  American  way  of  life?  Bow  did 
we  get  it?    How  can  we  keep  it? 

There  are  many  possible  answers  to  the 
first  question  but  I  shall  try  to  give  the  most 
fundamental  one — the  answer  that  touches 
most  closely  the  lives  of  the  gre«t  mass  of 
American  citizens. 

The  beet  known  and  one  of  the  most  de- 
pendable stiitlstical  bodies  of  the  country, 
the  Industrial  Conference  Board,  has  worked 
out  statistics  and  charts  based  largely  on 
United  States  Government  reports  which 
show  that  the  real  wages  (i.  s.  money  wages 
divided  by  "cost  of  living")  of  the  average 
American  industrial  worker  are  today  seven 
times  as  much  as  they  were  a  hundred  jrears 
•go. 

This  means  that  1  day's  work  today  will 
buy  more  of  the  commodities  which  were  re- 
garded In  1840  as  essential  to  the  normal 
living  of  the  common  American  (the  Index 
number  of  that  day),  primarily  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter,  than  1  fuU  week's  work 
would  buy  at  that  time. 

Tne  increase  in  the  well-being  of  the  farm 
laborer  has  been  somewhat  less  than  that  of 
the  industrial  laborer,  but  it  is  safe  to  assert 
that  when  laborers  of  every  description  are 
taken  into  account,  the  average  American 
is  at  least  fotir  times  as  well  off  economically 
now  as  he  was  a  hundred  years  ago. 

To  those  who  do  not  understand  otir 
America — those  who  have  obtained  their  in- 
formation, or  misinformaion,  from  rabble- 
rousing  speeches — these  facts  may  be  a  big 
surprise. 

And  here  are  some  further  related  facts 
that  will  also  surprise  the  uninformed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statistics  of  the  International 
Labor  Ofllce,  which  until  recently  had  its  seat 
in  Geneva  and  is  a  dependable  body  if  there 
is  one — in  1930  the  average  American's  real 
wages,  as  measured  by  ptirchasing  power, 
were  at  least  half  again  as  much  as  those  of 
the  next  leading  nation.  Great  Britain,  all  of 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  Holland — 
all  essentially  democracies — ^had  a  standard 
of  living  about  the  same  as  Great  Britain's, 
while  Germany's  average  real  wages  were  but 
half  those  paid  in  America.  In  Italy  they 
were  approximately  one-third  of  ours.  In 
Japan  one-fifth  or  one-sixth,  and  In  Russia, 
China,  and  India,  about  one-tenth. 

Whence  has  come  this  wealth  and  comfort 
In  the  United  States,  the  country  which  now 
has  the  widest  dissemination  of  well-being  of 
any  nation  on  earth,  and  which  we  want  to 
go  still  further  in  this  direction  t  It  Is  cus- 
tomary to  attribute  this  situation  to  o\ir 
great  natural  resources.  But  Russia,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list,  also  has  unlimited  natural 
resources,  so  that  answer  will  not  do. 

Carl  Snyder  makes  the  following  answer: 
"We  now  have  solid  statistical  evidence  that 
the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  United  States 
in  manufacturing,  mining,  and  transporu- 
tion  has  been  closely  paralleled  to  the  In- 
crease of  the  capital  Invested.  In  turn,  this 
capital  Investment  seems  in  the  last  hundred 
years  or  more  to  have  grown  almost  parallel 
to  the  amount  of  horsepower  employed  In  our 
Industries.  The  quantity  of  horsepower  In 
turn  seems  to  measure  closely  the  average 
amoimt  of  machinery  employed  In  Industry 
as  a  whole." 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  machinery  re- 
sults wholly  from  man's  Inventiveness  In 
making  nature  do  his  work  for  him.  "Now 
all  this  means  that  the  amount  of  machinery 
or  horsepower  employed  in  Industry  per 
worker  has  risen  almost  exactly  with  the 
amount  of  capital  Invested  per  worker,  and  In 
turn  the  wages  of  the  workers  appear  to  have 
risen  at  a  corresponding  rate. 

"In  other  words,  we  now  have  a  definite 
picture  of  the  process  or  mechanism  by 
which  otir  high  wages  have  been  created. 
They  are  due  solely  (sajrs  Snyder)  to  the  In- 
creased product  per  worker,  which  in  turn  In 
the  last  100  years  has  steadily  risen  in  almost 
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«fnet  proportion  to  the  amount  of  machinery 
employed  and  to  the  amount  ot  capital  In- 
vested In  Indiutry. 

"Thie  Increaae  Is  not  due,  then,  to  any  fa- 
bled gain  In  the  efficiency  of  the  workers. 
There  Is  little  evidence  that  skilled  workers 
are  today  any  more  skilled  than  they  were  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  Increase  in  produc- 
tion aeems  due  solely  to  Invention,  discovery, 
the  creation  of  new  processes." 

But  why  have  we  developed  this  inventlve- 
Bew.  this  creatlveness  In  the  use  of  scientists 
and  engineering  devices?  We  come  from 
European  stock.  Why  the  difference?  Be- 
cause our  American  free  enterprise  system, 
with  the  opportunity  which  It  has  furnished 
to  efu:h  Individual  to  reap  the  rewards  of  his 
enterprise  and  hla  ability,  has  stimulated 
•wy  American  cltlaen  to  do  hU  utmost.  It 
baa  treed  the  spirit  of  man  and  developed 
amaaingly  hla  initiative  and  hla  reeource- 
fulneas. 


Let  Us  End  the  Shoddy  Bvsiness  of  Con- 
tinniiif  to  Ann  the  Af  gressort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WAaHIMCTON 

ZM  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIYES 


Thursday.  March  13. 1941 


RADIO   AIX3REBS   BT   HON.    JOHN   M. 
COFFEE.  OF  WASHINGTON 


Mr.  COI7EE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  Include  herein  a  radio  speech 
recently  delivered  by  me  on  the  far  east- 
em  situation.  In  this  address,  I  discuss 
my  bill.  H.  R  2946.  for  the  embargoing  of 
the  exportation  to  Japan  of  munitions 
and  materiel  of  war.  This  speech  was 
broculcast  over  station  WINX  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital 

The  address  follows: 

ABMINO  JATAK 

We  all  know  that  Japan's  policy  of  penetra- 
tion and  conquest  In  China  is  of  long  stand- 
ing. During  the  first  World  War  Japan  sub- 
mitted to  China  her  31  demands  which  if  ac- 
cepted would  have  made  China  a  vassal  state, 
or  perhaps  a  part  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 
Only  through  the  Insistent  demands  of  the 
Eiiropean  nations  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  was  Japan  forced  to  postpone 
her  intended  aggression.  However,  her  previ- 
ous acquisition  of  Korea  gave  her  a  foothold 
on  the  continent.  As  the  smoke  of  the  con- 
flict In  Europe,  which  later  broke  out  in  1939 
into  the  second  European  war,  began  to  cloud 
the  horlBon,  the  Japanese  took  occasion  to 
attack  without  warning  in  Manchuria  and  to 
carve  out  a  puppet  state  which  received  the 
name  of  Manchukuo.  Then  on  July  7,  1937, 
came  the  incident  at  the  Marco  Polo  Bridge 
near  Pekln.  Not  the  generals,  but  the  people 
of  China,  both  the  Commimists  and  Kuomin- 
tang  Parties,  insisted  on  resistance  against 
further  Japanese  aggression,  and  the  war 
began. 

But  It  la  not  the  history  of  the  conflict 
which  interests  us  here  tonight,  but  rather 
the  part  played  in  it  by  the  United  States. 
The  Nine  Power  Pact  of  1922  signed  by  Eng- 
land, France,  Italy,  Portxigal,  Holland,  Bel- 
glum.  Japan.  China,  and  the  United  States, 
Bolemnly  bound  the  signatories  to  respect  the 


territorial  and  administrative  integrity  of 
China.  When  Manchukuo  was  forcibly  cut 
out  of  the  territory  of  China  by  Japan,  the 
United  States  protested.  When  they  at- 
tacked at  Shanghai  we  protested  louder. 
When  they  sank  a  ship  of  our  Navy— the 
Panay — we  roared  ovir  protests,  but  In  no  one 
of  the  three  cases  did  we  do  much  about  it— 
we  simply  protested.  And  while  our  Govern- 
ment was  assuming  this  attitude  of  protest 
our  industrialists  were  furnishing  Japan  with 
the  materials  needed  for  war— particularly 
scrap  Iron,  gasoline,  trucks,  machine  tools, 
and  at  first  airplanes  and  air  bombs.  This 
fact  was  well  known  to  all  who  took  the 
trouble  to  investigate.  The  Japanese,  too, 
knew  what  was  going  on.  I  quote  from  an 
article  by  Katsxunl  Kikunami  of  the  staff  of 
the  Tokyo  Asahl,  published  the  latter  part 
of  last  year: 

"For  2  years  following  the  outburst  of 
China  hostilities,  however,  the  Washington 
Government  has  enforced  its  fsu--eastem 
policy  within  the  bounds  of  noninterven- 
tion. Its  policy  during  this  period  waa 
marked  with  two  features — economic  assist- 
ance to  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  Government 
and  tmrestricted  supply  of  key  materials  to 
Japan." 

A  Washington  economist  calculated  some 
time  ago  that  for  the  year  1938,  about  54 
percent  of  all  materials  essential  to  the 
Japanese  prosecution  of  the  war  came  from 
the  United  States.  For  1939  this  figure  rose 
to  56  percent.  These  figures  have  traveled  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  country  and  have 
doubtless  also  gone  around  the  world.  It 
is  interestmg  to  note  that  they  originated 
right  here  in  Washington.  In  fact,  I  inter- 
viewed this  economist  but  a  few  hours  ago. 
He  says  the  figures  for  1940  are  anybody's 
guess.  He  would  estimate,  however,  that  at 
least  70  percent  of  Japanese  war  supplies  came 
from  the  United  States  in  1940. 

It  Is  true  that  on  July  26,  1939,  we  abro- 
gated our  commercial  treaty  with  Japan  to 
take  effect  6  months  later,  but  it  made 
little  or  no  difference  to  our  war  trade  with 
Japan.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Defense  Act 
of  1940  required  that  such  articles  as  the 
President  should  designate  from  time  to 
time  would  be  subject  to  license,  but  for 
some  reason  the  President  has  seen  fit  not 
seriously  to  Interfere  with  this  trade.  Only 
in  the  case  of  scrap  iron  have  we  found 
any  material  curtailment  in  exports  to 
Japan.  During  1940  we  exported  to  Japan 
enough  scrap  iron  to  build  40  first-class 
battleships,  not  to  speak  of  many  thousand 
tons  more  of  steel  in  other  forma.  Yes,  and 
we  sent  a  prodigious  quantity  of  gasoline 
and  crude  oil  from  which  gasoline  is  made. 
The  total  is  about  14,637.000  barrels.  That 
is  enough  to  send  500  planes  from  Tokyo  to 
Chunking  and  return  every  day  of  that 
year — rain  or  shine.  That  is  a  huge  nvan- 
ber  of  planes.  Then  there  was  112,000  tons 
of  refined  copper,  $21,000,000  worth  of  metal- 
working  machinery,  660  tons  of  aluml- 
n\im,  nearly  a  million  dollars  worth  of  air- 
planes and  airplane  parts.  The  figures  on 
copper,  metal-working  machinery,  aluminum, 
and  airplanes  are  for  only  11  months  of  1940. 

By  arming  Japan  the  United  States  has 
become  a  partner  in  Japan's  acts  of  aggres- 
sion. For  this  crime  we,  as  well  as  Japan, 
will  have  to  answer  before  the  international 
bar  of  Justice.  History  will  not  acquit  us. 
Our  punishment  may  come  soon.  Hear  what 
Chuko  Ikesakl,  a  member  of  the  Japanese 
Parliament,  had  to  say  on  this  subject  only 
a  few  months  ago. 

"Without  mincing  words  we  may  as  well 
point  out  that  the  tripartite  treaty  is  di- 
rected straight  at  the  United  States.  As  the 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance  of  the  past  waa 
aimed  at  Russia,  so  the  new  alliance  is  aimed 
unequlvocably  at  the  United  States.  No  won- 
der the  United  States  is  the  most  alarmed 
and  most  confounded  party  of  all." 


Then  again  he  says: 

"Americans,  ever  sensitive  to  the  fate  of 
their  country,  must  visualize  the  time  when 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  will  gradually 
close  in  from  all  sides." 

Emphatically,  we  have  armed  a  thief  to 
rob  oiu'  best  friend,  and  now  the  thief  la 
ttirning  on  us.  The  methods  recently 
enacted  by  Congress  to  ctirb  this  nefarious 
traffic  have  on  the  whole  not  been  eflectlve. 
We  have  one  chance  left — immediately  to 
embargo  all  goods  going  to  Japan  which  aid 
in  the  aggression  against  China. 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  American  citizena 
that  this  betrayal  of  the  Chinese  people  by  a 
sister  republic  must  cease  Immediately.  I 
believe  my  bill,  if  passed,  will  accomplish  this 
most  effectively.  It  provides,  among  other 
things,  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  export 
or  attempt  to  export  arms,  ammunition.  Im- 
plements of  war,  or  materials  of  war  from  any 
place  in  the  United  States  to  Japan  or  any 
other  state  for  the  transhipment  to  or  for 
the  use  of  Japan.  The  materials  of  war,  the 
export  of  which  is  prohibited  under  section 
1  of  this  act,  shall  include  scrap  iron,  scrap 
tin,  and  all  other  metals,  petroleiun  and  pe- 
troleum products,  machinery  capable  of  use 
in  the  production  of  armaments,  and  engines, 
engine  parts,  and  other  manufactures  capable 
of  use  m  airplanes,  tanks,  artillery,  or  other 
Implements  of  war.  Such  materials  of  war 
shall  also  Include  such  other  articles,  com- 
modities, and  materials  as  the  President  may 
from  time  to  time  enumerate.  These  are  the 
main  provisions  of  my  bill.  There  are  also 
clauses  prohibiting  the  sale  of  Japanese  secu- 
rities in  America,  the  entry  of  armed  Japanese 
vessels  into  our  ports,  the  travel  of  American 
citizena  on  Japanese  vessels,  etc.  Any  procla- 
mation made  under  this  act  may  be  annulled 
by  a  concurrent  resolution  of  Congress. 
The  bill  as  a  whole  remains  in  force  until 
the  President  shall  find  that  the  armed 
forces  of  Japan  shall  be  withdrawn  from 
Chinese  territory. 

In  a  word,  then,  this  bill  prohibits  the  ex- 
portation to  Japan  of  implementa  of  war, 
metals,  petroleum  products,  machine  tools, 
and  engines,  and  permits  the  President  to 
add  to  the  list  such  other  products  as  he 
sees  fit. 

No  offensive  references  are  made  to  Japan. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  camouflage  the  embargoes  under 
the  guise  that  the  materials  are  needed  at 
home,  nor  Is  It  made  dependent  on  the  vio- 
lation of  the  Nine  Power  Pact.  It  could  be 
based  on  a  number  of  issues,  but  the  bald 
facts  are  that  Japan  haa  attacked  a  sister 
republic  for  the  sole  ptirpose  of  stealing  as 
much  of  her  land  as  possible.  The  United 
States  wishes  no  longer  to  participate  in  that 
act. 

The  total  of  our  exfrarts  to  Japan  for  the 
first  11  months  of  1940  is  •207.864,000,  or  an 
actual  Increase  of  $3,234,000  over  the  same 
period  for  1939.  Do  you  think  the  licensing 
system  is  cutting  down  our  help  to  Japan? 


Pius  L.  Schwert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  BHODK  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  13. 1941 


Mr.  PORAND.    Mr.  Speaker.  Pros  L. 
Schwert  has  left  us.    He  has  answered 
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his  last  roll  call.  He  has  responded  to 
the  call  of  his  Maker. 

Pius  was  a  grand  fellow,  always  un- 
assuming, yet  cheerful  and  friendly  to  all 
who  met  him. 

Although  I  hsul  known  him  only  a  few 
months,  his  enchanting  personality  made 
me  feel  he  had  been  my  friend  for  years. 
I  consider  it  an  bonor  to  have  made  bis 
acquaintance  and  I  feel  that  to  have 
known  him  has  enriched  my  life. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  been  with 
him  almost  to  tlie  time  his  spirit  left 
this  earth,  and.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it 
dlflBcult  to  recover  from  the  shock. 

We  shall  miss  Pros.  We  shsQl  miss  his 
personality  on  this  floor,  his  counsel  in 
the  Committee  oa  the  Post  Office  and 
Post  Roads,  and  Ids  service  to  the  people 
of  his  city.  State,  and  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  expressing  to  his  devoted  companion, 
his  beloved  wife,  Mrs.  Schwert,  my  deep- 
est sympathy  In  her  hour  of  bereavement, 
and  to  bespeak  for  her  the  great  comfort 
she  should  derive  from  the  fact  that  the 
Nation  shares  her  sorrows,  because  while 
she  hsis  lost  a  good  husband,  this  country 
has  lost  a  great  public  servant.  His 
mortal  remains  w:ll  leave  us,  but  we  shall 
cherish  his  memory,  and  that  memory 
will  live  on. 


Strikes  in  Defense  Indnstrics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  SIDNEY  CAMP 

OF  GEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES    , 


Thursday.  March  13. 1941 
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STATEMENT  BY  EON.   CARL  VINSON,   OP 
OlSORGIA 


Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  a  copy  of  "he  statement  made  on 
March  13,  1941,  by  the  Honorable  Carl 
Vinson,  of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  enacting 
legislation  dealing  with  strikes  in  defense 
industries. 

The  statement  follows: 

STATOCXNT  of  CHADtMAN  VINSON  OF  TH«  COM- 

MrmoE  ON  Naval  Affairs  Befori  nut  Com- 

MITTKE  ON  THI  JUDICIARY  WITH  RESPBCT  TO 

imt   Nbcesbttt   or   Enacting    Lxciblation 
DxAUNo   With   Stsixis    in   Dbtocss  Im- 

DUSTXnS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  you  all  undoubtedly  know,  there 
la  now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs  a  bill  (H.  R.  2850)  Introduced 
by  me  which  Is  sUnllar  In  many  respects  to 
the  bill  H.  R.  2695,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Smfth 
of  Virginia,  presently  being  considered  by  this 
committee.  Both  proposals  have  two  primary 
objectives: 

First.  To  create  adequate  machinery  and 
procedures  for  the  mediation  and  adjustment 


of  labor  disputes  affecting  the  national  de- 
fense program  In  order  that  that  program 
wlU  not  be  interrupted  by  imnecessary  strtkea 
and  lock-outs:  and 

Second.  To  require  that  those  who  are 
anxious  to  labor  for  the  defense  of  their 
ootmtry  be  permitted  to  do  so  without  being 
compeUed  to  Join  a  particular  labor  organ- 
ization. 

The  blU  I  introduced  relates  solely  to  naval 
contractors,  while  the  bill  before  this  com- 
mittee covers  the  whole  national-defense  pro- 
gram. Believing  as  I  do  that  the  attainment 
of  these  objectives  with  respect  not  alone  to 
naval  construction  but  to  the  whole  national- 
defense  program  is  absolutely  essential  and 
must  be  accomplished  q\iickly,  I  have  asked 
permission  to  appear  before  this  committee 
to  give  you,  for  whatever  they  may  be  worth, 
my  thoiights  and  conclusions,  and  the  benefits 
of  my  studies,  with  respect  to  this  very 
serious  matter,  and  to  urge  this  committee  to 
report  to  the  House  with  all  dvie  dispatch 
legislation  under  which  these  objectives  wlU 
be  attained. 

On  February  8,  1941,  I  received  from  the 
Navy  Department,  pursuant  to  my  request,  a 
list  of  aU  companies  at  which  during  1940 
or  the  first  part  of  this  year  a  strike  took 
place  which  affected  the  national-defense 
program.  On  that  list  were  the  names  of 
127  companies.  The  list  itself  was  printed 
In  the  CkTNGRZSSioNAL  Rxcoao  of  February  6, 
1941,  at  the  request  of  Senator  Walsh  (Rk- 
OBD,  February  6,  p.  704).  On  February  18.  I 
addressed  a  letter  to  each  company  whoae 
name  appeared  on  that  list  and  asked  three 
specific  questions: 

1.  Did  the  strike  affect  defense  production? 

2.  How  long  did  it  last,  how  many  em- 
ployees were  affected,  and  how  many  man- 
hours  of  labor  were  lost  as  a  result  of  the 
strike? 

3.  What  caused  the  strike? 

,  I  have  received  replies  from  virtually  all 
of  the  companies  thus  addressed,  and  these 
replies  reveal  some  extremely  interesting  and 
somewhat  startling  facts.  During  1940  and 
up  to  about  the  middle  of  February  of  this 
year  strikes  In  defense  industries  alone — 
strikes  which  vitally  affected  the  defense 
program — resulted  in  the  loss  of  3,781 
days — about  10',^  years.  In  terms  of  man- 
hours,  these  same  strikes  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  7,817,360  man-hours  of  labor.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  to  build  a  modern  bombing 
plane  It  takes  about  24,000  man-hours  of 
labor.  At  this  rate  the  man-hours  lost  as 
a  result  of  these  strikes  could  have  built 
about  325  bombers.  Since  receiving  the 
answers  to  my  letter,  the  number  and  ser- 
iousness of  strikes  appear  to  have  Increased, 
and  threats  of  additional  strikes  are  heard 
every  day.  It  is  the  solution  to  this  problem 
that  is  being  demanded  of  this  Congress  by 
the  American  people. 

A  n\imber  of  proposals  have  been  made  to 
solve  this  problem  in  addition  to  the  two  bills 
I  have  already  referred  to.  Two  of  these  pro- 
posals— that  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
Patterson  an  I  that  of  Mr.  Knudsen — I  should 
like  to  dlscxiss  briefly.  Assistant  Secretary 
Patterson  suggests  that  there  be  created  by 
Executive  order  of  the  President  a  board 
similar  to  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
which  was  in  existence  during  the  World  War. 
The  board  thus  created  would  offer  mediation 
and  conciliation  services  to  defense  contrac- 
tors and  their  employees,  and  seek  to  prevent 
interruptions  to  the  defense  program  caused 
by  strikes  and  lockouts  by  means  of  these 
services  and  the  voluntary  cooperation  of 
defense  contractors  and  their  en^loyeea. 
The  board  would  consist  of  a  number  of  per- 
sons representing  employers,  a  like  number 
representing  employees,  and  possibly  one  or 
two  members  representing  the  public.  It 
would  attempt  to  settle  labor  disputes  locaUy 
by  the  appointment  and  utilization  of  local 
boards  or  committees  of  similar  composition. 


There  Is  no  question  but  that  during  the 
World  War  the  National  War  Labor  Board  had 
an  amazing  record  for  preventing  stoppages 
of  war  production  due  to  strikes  and  lockouts. 
From  this  it  does  not  follow,  however,  that  a 
similar  board  created  in  a  similar  manner 
today  is  likely  to  have  the  same  sort  of  suc- 
cess. The  chief  obstacle  to  such  success  at 
this  time  is,  In  my  opinion,  the  split  in  the 
labor  movement.  So  long  as  this  split  exists 
it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  any  true  co- 
operation between  the  two  labor  factions,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  between  such  factions  and 
employers  and  Government  on  the  other. 
When  employees  at  Wright  Field,  in  Dayton. 
Ohio,  and  employees  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital, 
in  both  cases  engaged  In  efsaential  defense 
production,  refuse  to  pay  any  heed  to  the 
personal  urglngs  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States — a  Preaident  under  whose  ad- 
ministration labor  has  made  man  gains  than 
in  the  whole  hlstor.'  of  the  United  States — 
It  does  not  seem  Ukely  that  a  board  created 
by  Executive  order  and.  of  necessity,  having 
less  prestige  than  the  Preaident  himaelf,  will 
be  able  at  this  time  to  secure  any  more  co- 
operation from  the  two  factions  of  the  labor 
movement.  And  if  such  a  board  were  created 
and  such  cooperation  were  not  forthcoming, 
there  would  l>e  valuable  time  lost  and  Con- 
gress would  again  be  called  upon  for  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

The  proposal  of  Mr.  Knudaen  is  aimllar  in 
many  respects  both  to  the  bill  being  con- 
sidered by  this  committee  and  the  blU  now 
pending  before  my  committee.  Mr.  Knudsen 
has  a  suggestion  to  make,  however,  which  la 
not  found  in  either  of  such  bills.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  waiting  period,  he  proposes  that 
strike  votes  be  taken  by  secret  baUot  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Under  Mr.  Knudsen's  proposal,  enforcement 
is  to  be  had  by  depriving  violators,  foi  a 
specified  p>eriod  of  time,  of  their  rights  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Such 
me' hod  of  enf<u-cement  Is,  in  my  opinion,  Im- 
practical. In  the  first  place,  employers  do 
not  have,  and  were  never  intended  to  have, 
any  rights  under  the  National  L^bor  Relations 
Act,  unless  it  be  said  that  the  right  of  an 
employer,  granted  by  regulation  of  the  Board, 
to  petition  the  Board  for  an  election,  ia  a 
right  which  the  employer  has  under  that  act. 
Thus,  so  far  as  the  employer  Is  concerned, 
he  would  have  nothing  to  lose  by  violations 
of  the  requirements  contained  in  Mr.  Knud- 
sen's proposal.  Employees,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  substtJitial  rights  under  that  act.  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  they  are  the  kind  of 
rights  of  which  Congress,  under  any  circum- 
stances, should  deprive  them,  for  to  do  so 
wculd  permit  the  unscrupulous  employer, 
and  the  employer  who  has  not  yet  accustomed 
himaelf  to  recognize  the  existence  and 
benefits  of  trade  unlona,  to  virtually  destroy 
unions,  not  only  for  the  period  of  time  during 
which  the  employees'  rights  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  would  be 
suspended,  but  for  a  long  time  thereafter. 

Neither  the  proposal  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Patterson  nor  that  of  Mr.  Knudsen  makes 
any  specific  recommendation  with  respect  to 
the  issue  of  whether  a  man  shall  be  prevented 
from  working  for  the  defense  of  his  country 
because  he  does  not  belong  to  a  labor  organ- 
ization. In  my  opinion,  th«  American  people 
are  demanding  that  Congress  do  something 
about  that  issue.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  letters  I  received  from  companies  engaged 
in  defense  production  which  had  experienced 
strikes.  Of  the  7317360  man-hours  lost  as 
a  result  of  strikes.  8,752,420  of  thoae  man- 
hours  were  lost  as  a  result  of  strikes  in  which 
the  closed-shop  issue  was  Involved.  Thxis,  In 
view  of  this,  the  closed-shop  issue  is  certainly 
a  fertile  source  of  industrial  unrest.  It  waa 
evidently  also  so  considered  during  the  World 
War,  becauae  President  Wilson  In  specifying 
the  principles  and  policies  to  govern  relations 
between  workers  and  employers  In  war  ixulue- 
trles  adopted  the  principles  agreed  to  by  the 
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War  Labor  Conference  Board,  which,  among 
other  things,  stated: 

•*BXaHT  TO  OBOAMXZS 

•  •  •  •  • 

"4.  The  workers.  In  the  exercise  of  their 
Tight  to  organize,  shall  not  use  coercive  mea- 
sures of  any  kind  to  Induce  persons  to  Join 
their  organlzaticHis,  nor  to  Induce  employers 
to  bargain  or  deal  therewith. 

"ToasTiso  coKornoNS 

"1.  In  establishments  where  the  union  shop 
exists  the  same  shall  continue  and  the  union 
standards  as  to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  shall  be 
maintained. 

"2.  In  establishments  where  union  and 
nonunion  men  and  women  now  work  to- 
gether, and  the  employer  meets  only  with 
employees  or  representatives  engaged  in  said 
establishments,  the  continuance  of  such  con- 
dition shall  not  be  deemed  a  grievance.  This 
declaration,  however,  is  not  Intended  in  any 
manner  to  deny  the  right,  or  discourage  the 
practice  of  the  formation  of  labor  unions,  or 
the  Joining  of  the  same  by  the  workers  in  said 
establishments,  as  guaranteed  in  the  last 
paragraph,  nor  to  prevent  the  War  Labor 
Board  from  urging,  or  any  imipire  from 
granting,  under  the  machinery  herein  pro- 
Tided,  improvement  of  their  situation  in  the 
matter  of  wages,  hoxirs  of  labor,  or  other  con- 
ditions, as  shall  be  fotmd  desirable  from  time 
to  time. 

"3.  Established  safeguards  and  regulations 
for  the  protection  of  the  health  and  safety 
of  workers  shall  not  be  relaxed." 

All  the  proposals  that  have  been  made 
have  one  thing  in  common.  They  all  pro- 
pose to  create  additional  procedxires  for  the 
mediation  and  conciliation  of  labor  disputes 
affecting  defense  production  and  to  create 
a  central  agency  to  carry  these  procedures 
Into  effect.  It  is  fortunate  that  in  determin- 
ing what  these  procedures  should  be  and  how 
to  make  them  effective  Congress  does  not 
have  to  break  new  groimd  or  to  proceed  by 
the  slow  and  costly  method  of  trial  and 
error.  That  method  was  used,  and  necessar- 
ily so,  in  another  field,  with  the  result  that 
prior  to  the  enactment  in  1926  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  some  of  the  most  extensive,  costly, 
anc'  crippling  strikes  the  United  States  has 
ever  experienced  took  place  on  the  Nation's 
transportation  system.  The  suffering  and  in- 
convenience throughout  the  United  States, 
the  terrible  cost  to  the  United  States  and  to 
Its  people,  resulting  from  these  strikes  re- 
sulted because  there  was  no  adequate  pro- 
cedure for  bringing  the  parties  together  to 
settle  their  differences,  no  duty  imposed  by 
law  on  either  party  to  make  a  reasonable 
effort  to  settle  these  differences  amicably,  or 
to  make  and  maintain  agreements  covering 
the  various  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment and  providing  for  the  amicable  settle- 
ment of  disputes  that  might  arise  in  the 
future. 

The  railroads  and  the  railroad  employees 
can  be  Justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  by  reason 
of  their  coopovtion,  legislation  was  enacted 
In  1926  and  1934  creating  adequate  proce- 
dures for  the  voluntary  settlement  of  such 
dlqputes,  and  in  order  to  make  those  pro- 
cedures effective,  creating  obligations  which 
never  before  had  been  imposed  by  law  of  the 
United  States  on  employers  or  employees. 
That  act,  as  amended  in  1934.  has  one  pri- 
mary and  all-important  purpose — to  avoid 
any  interruption  to  the  continued  operation 
of  the  country^  rail  system  of  transportation 
occasioned  by  disputes  between  carriers  and 
their  employees  over  rates  of  pay.  hours  of 
work,  or  other  conditions  of  employment,  or 
over  the  interpretation  or  application  of  col- 
lective-bargaining agreements. 

To  effectuate  this  primary  purpose  that 
act — 

(1)  Obligates  carriers  and  their  employees 
to  malw  and  maintain  collective-bargaining 


agreements  and  to  settle  all  disputes  in  such 
manner  as  to  avoid  Interruption  to  railway 
operations: 

(2)  Protects  the  right  of  railway  employees 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  undoml- 
nated  and  uninfluenced  by  their  employers; 

(3)  Requires  not  less  than  30  days'  notice 
of  proposed  changes  In  agreements  concern- 
ing pay,  hoxirs  of  work,  or  working  conditions; 

(4)  Creates  procedvires  for  the  mediation 
of  disputes  over  such  proposed  changes.  If 
such  disputes  cannot  be  settled  by  confer- 
ences between  the  parties; 

(5)  Creates  procedures  lor  the  cooperative 
and  volimtary  adjustment  of  disputes  arising 
out  of  grievances  or  the  application  or  inter- 
pretation of  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments; 

(6)  Makes  available  machinery  for  the 
arbitration  of  disputes  if  the  parties  desire 
to  submit  disputes  to  arbitration; 

(7)  Authorizes  the  President  to  appoint  an 
emergency  board  to  Investigate  any  dispute 
which  cannot  be  settled  by  the  methods 
above  described;  and 

(8)  Requires  the  maintenance  by  the  car- 
rier of  the  rates  of  pay,  hours  of  employment, 
and  other  conditions  of  employment  which 
were  in  effect  Immediately  preceding  the  time 
the  dilute  arose  during  the  settlement 
efforts  and  for  not  less  than  30  days  there- 
after. 

The  employees'  right  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain collectively,  undomlnated  and  uninflu- 
enced by  their  employers.  Is  enforced  by  the 
application  of  criminal  penalties  against  the 
carrier.  Virtually  no  other  obligation  cre- 
ated by  the  act  contains  any  specific  en- 
forcement provision.  Many  of  the  carriers' 
obligations,  however,  may  be  enforced  by 
injunctive  proceedings.  Resort  to  Injunctive 
proceedings  against  employees,  however,  is  in 
most  cases  probably  barred  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Norrls-LaGuardla  Act.  Experience 
under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  has  demon- 
strated that  both  carriers  and  their  em- 
ployees have  In  large  measure  cooperated 
in  complying  with  their  obligations  under 
the  act,  despite  the  lack  of  the  usual  enforce- 
ment provisions. 

The  American  people  are  requesting— yes. 
demanding — a  similar  cooperation  t>etween 
defense  contractors  and  their  employees  In 
order  to  effectuate  the  consideration  and 
passage  of  a  bill  to  prevent  Interruptions  of 
the  defense  program  caused  by  strikes  and 
lock-outs.  Cooperation  is  essential  if  that 
program  is  to  succeed  and  America  is  to 
remain  strong.  The  President,  In  his  address 
to  Congress  on  January  6.  spoke  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  the  American  people 
when  he  said: 

"A  free  nation  has  the  right  to  expect  full 
cooperation  from  all  groups.  A  free  nation 
has  the  right  to  look  to  the  leaders  of  busi- 
ness, of  labor,  and  of  agriculture  to  take  the 
lead  in  stimulating  effort,  not  among  other 
groups  but  within  their  own  groups." 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  such  cooperation  will  be  forthcom- 
ing In  connection  with  the  effort,  expressed 
both  in  my  bill  and  the  bill  being  considered 
by  this  committee,  to  create  procedures  for 
conciliation  and  mediation  of  labor  disputes 
between  defense  contractors  and  their  em- 
ployees. 

Both  of  such  bills  are  patterned  upon  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  of  1926,  as  amended  in 
1934.  There  is  no  question  but  that  In  at- 
tempting to  create  and  make  effective  the 
conciliation  and  mediation  procedures  pro- 
posed, obligations  and  restrictions  not  now 
applicable  are  necessary,  Just  as  similar  obli- 
gations and  restrictions  are  necessary  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  labor  is  asked  by  these  bills  to  post- 
pone, during  the  conciliation  and  mediation 
efforts,  the  exercise  of  its  right  to  strike. 
There  Is  no  question  but  that  employers  are 
asked  to  postpone,  during  the  conciliation  and 


mediation  efforts,  the  exercise  of  their  right 
to  lock  out  and  of  their  right  to  lower  wages 
and  lengthen  hours  and  make  other  changes 
In  the  conditions  of  employment.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  labor  again  is  asked.  In 
the  present  defense  emergency,  to  permit 
those  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  work 
for  the  defense  of  their  country  to  do  so 
without  Joining  a  labor  organization.  And 
there  Is  no  question  but  that  the  correlative 
obligation  of  the  employer  imder  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  not  to  discourage 
union  membership  by  discrimination  are  in 
both  these  bills  to  be  enforced  by  the  Imposi- 
tion of  severe  criminal  penalties.  These  are 
the  sacrifices  that  employers  and  employees 
engaged  In  defense  production  are  being 
asked  to  make. 

The  President  in  his  address  to  the  Con- 
gress on  January  6  stated: 

"We  must  all  prepare  to  make  the  sacri- 
fices that  the  emergency,  as  serious  as  war 
itself,  demands.    Whatever  stands  In  the  way   ^ 
of  speed  and  elflclency  In  defense  prepara- 
tions must  give  way  to  the  national  need." 

Sacrifices  are  already  being  made  by  the 
American  people.  Even  now  they  are  bear- 
ing, and  for  some  time  to  come  will  continue 
to  l>ear,  an  increasing  tax  burden  necessitated 
by  the  national-defense  expenditures.  Even 
now  men  between  the  ages  of  21  and  36  who 
are  not  entitled  to  deferment  by  reason  of 
emplojrment  in  defense  Industries,  or  by  rea- 
son of  dependents,  are  tjeing  taken  from  their 
homes  and  their  Jobs  for  service  In  the  Na- 
tion's land  and  naval  forces.  Business  profits 
are  being  subjected  to  excess-profits  taxation 
at  steeply  graduated  rates.  Business  itself  Is 
subject  to  being  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  defense  production. 

Defense  labor  has  not  been,  and  is  not 
being,  asked  to  make  sacrifices  with  respect  to 
wages,  hours,  or  overtime  compensation.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  many  patriotic  Americans 
believe  their  country  cannot  arm  itself  in 
time  if  those  who  drive  the  rivets  in  the  bat- 
tleship, if  those  who  construct  and  assemble 
the  bombing  planes,  if  those  who  make  the 
munitions  of  war.  must  every  day  drop  their 
tools  at  the  end  of  8  hours — despite  the  fact 
that  the  American  people  are  t>earing  a  crush- 
ing burden  of  taxation  in  order  to  pay  to 
defense  labor  time  and  one-half  for  every 
minute  it  labors  in  excess  of  8  hours  a  day — 
despite  the  fact  that  those  who  are  being  re- 
quired by  law  to  serve  their  coimtry  In  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Nation  are  being  paid 
only  $30  a  month— despite  all  this,  defense 
labor  is  not  being  asked  to  give  up  one  single 
right  with  respect  to  wages,  hours,  or  over- 
time compensation  under  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act.  Defense  labor  is  not  being  asked  to 
serve  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  simply  being  asked  during  the  present 
emergency,  first,  to  postpone  for  a  limited  time 
the  exercise  of  some  of  Its  rights  in  order  that 
newly  created  procedures  for  the  voluntary 
and  amicable  settlement  of  labor  disputes 
which  might  cripple  production  may  be  made 
effective;  and  second,  to  permit  those  who 
want  to  work  for  the  defense  of  their  country 
to  do  so  without  being  required,  as  a  prerequi- 
site, to  Join  a  labor  organization. 

Now  it  has  been  said  that  because  the 
number  of  strikes  in  defense  Industries  at 
the  present  time  Is  far  less  than  the  num- 
ber of  strikes  which  occurred  during  the 
defense  emergency  In  1916  and  1917  nothing 
need  l>e  done — no  effort  need  be  made  to 
provide  by  legislation  for  the  amicable  set- 
tlement of  the  disputes  out  of  which  these 
strikes  arise.  During  that  prior  defense 
emergency  there  took  place  the  greatest 
number  of  strikes  this  country  has  ever  ex- 
perienced; and  to  say  now.  with  the  Nation 
facing  an  emergency  unprecedented  in  its 
history,  with  our  very  existence  as  a  free 
government  dependent  upon  uninterrupted 
production  of  arms  and  munitions  for  de- 
fense, that  we  must  wait  until  the  number 
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of  strikes  exceeds  that  of  such  prior  period — 
that  we  must  wait  until  It  may  be  too  late — 
Is  Just  simply  nonsense.  Something  can  be 
done  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  disputes 
giving  rise  to  thece  strikes;  something  has 
been  done,  and  done  successfully,  to  facilitate 
the  settlement  of  railway  labor  disputes;  and 
something  ought  to  t>e  done,  and  done  now, 
creating  similar  procedures  for  labor  disputes 
affecting  the  national  defense.  During  that 
prior  defense  emergency,  when  the  country 
faced  the  threat  o'  a  general  strike  on  the 
railroads  of  the  Nation,  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  sent  to  Congress  a  message  request- 
ing the  enactment  for  the  railroads  of  legis- 
lation similar  to  both  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
and  to  the  Smith  bill  and  my  bill,  and  In 
the  course  of  that  message  stated: 

"I  would  hesitate  to  recommend,  and  I 
dare  say  the  Congress  would  hesitate  to  act 
upon  the  suggestion  should  I  make  It,  that 
any  man  in  any  occupation  should  be  obliged 
by  law  to  continue  in  an  emplo3rment  which 
he  desired  to  leave.  To  pass  a  law  which 
forbade  or  prevented  the  Individual  work- 
man to  leave  his  work  before  receiving  the 
approval  of  society  In  doing  so  would  be  to 
adopt  a  new  prlncliile  into  our  Jurisprudence 
which  I  take  it  for  granted  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  introduce.  But  the  proposal  that 
the  operation  of  the  railways  of  the  country 
shall  not  be  stopped  or  interrupted  by  the 
concerted  action  of  organized  bodies  of  men 
xintil  a  public  investigation  shall  have  been 
Instituted  which  shall  make  the  whole  ques- 
tion at  issue  plain  for  the  Judgment  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Nation  is  not  to  propose  any 
such  principle.  It  is  based  upon  the  very 
different  principle  that  the  concerted  action 
of  powerful  bodies  of  men  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  stop  the  Industrial  processes  of 
the  Nation,  at  any  rate  before  the  Natlcm 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  acquamt 
Itself  with  the  merits  of  the  case  as  between 
employee  and  employer,  time  to  form  its 
opinion  upon  an  impartial  statement  of  the 
merits,  and  opport\mity  to  consider  all  prac- 
ticable means  of  conciliation  or  arbitration. 
I  can  see  nothing  in  that  proposition  but  the 
Justifiable  safeguarding  by  society  of  the 
necessary  processes  of  its  very  life.  There  is 
nothing  arbitrary  or  unjust  In  It  unless  It 
be  arbitrarily  and  unjustly  done.  It  can  and 
shoxild  be  done  with  a  full  and  scrupuloxis 
regard  for  the  interests  and  liberties  of  all 
concerned  as  well  as  for  the  permanent  In- 
terests of  society  Itself." 

Our  coimtry  cannot  defend  Itself  against 
enemies  from  without  if  it  is  faced  with  in- 
dustrial warfare  or  even  the  threat  of  indus- 
trial warfare  at  home. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  so-called 
closed-shop  provisions  of  the  Smith  bill  and 
my  bill.  The  Issue  raised  by  those  provi- 
sions, however,  is  not  the  issue  of  the  closed 
shop  versus  the  open  shop.  The  Issue  is 
rather  whether  an  Individual  who  is  anxious 
to  serve  his  coimtry  by  helping  to  produce 
the  things  It  needs  for  defense  shall  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  so — not  because  he  is  in- 
competent, not  bectiuse  he  is  Inexperienced — 
but  simply  because  he  is  not.  and  does  not 
vrtsh  to  become,  a  member  of  a  particular 
labor  organization.  Many  cases  have  come 
to  our  attention  Just  recently  where  Indi- 
viduals who  havt!  been  unemployed  for 
months  and  years,  and  who  have  been 
anxious  to  do  their  part  in  building  up  the 
defenses  of  this  coimtry,  have  been  prevented 
from  doing  so,  hf.ve  been  prevented  from 
working  to  fulfill  Government  defense  con- 
tracts, unless  they  first  became  members  of 
a  particular  labor  organization  and  unless 
they  paid  In  some  cases  as  much  as  tl,500 
Initiation  fees.  These  disclosures  have 
shocked  the  American  people,  and  this  Con- 
gress is  going  to  insist,  and  the  American 
people  are  going  to  insist,  that  during  the 
present  emergency  union  membership  shall 


not  be  made  a  condition  of  any  individual's 
employment  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

There  is  nothing  novel  in  the  provision  of 
the  bill  dealing  with  the  closed  shop.  There 
are  already  at  least  two  provisions  of  existing 
law  which  prohibit  or  restrict  the  closed  shop. 
Section  2  of  the  Railway  Lalxir  Act  contains  a 
provision  which  makes  it  unlawful  for  a  car- 
rier to  require  any  person  seeking  employ- 
ment to  sign  any  contract  or  agreement  to 
Join  or  not  to  Join  a  labor  organization,  and 
which  abrogates  all  such  contracts  or  agree- 
ments which  were  in  effect  at  the  time  such 
provision  became  law.  As  a  resvilt  of  that 
provision  there  can  be  no  closed  shop  on  the 
Nation's  railroads — and  railroad  employees 
have  true  freedom  of  choice  as  to  whether  to 
Join  or  not  to  Join  a  labor  organization.  Even 
the  National  Lalxir  Relations  Act,  often  called 
labor's  magna  carta,  very  substantially  nar- 
rowed the  field  In  which  a  closed  shop  was 
considered  lawful,  for  under  that  act  a  closed- 
shop  agreement  is  lawful  only  if  made  with 
a  labor  organization  representing  a  majority 
df  the  employees  in  an  appropriate  collec- 
tive-bargaining unit,  and  the  determination 
both  as  to  majority  and  as  to  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  unit  is  a  determination  which 
that  act  confides  to  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  Just  recently  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, Tool,  and  Die  Makers  v.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  (61  Sup.  Ct.  83),  up- 
held the  Board  in  setting  aside  a  cloeed-shop 
agreement  because  it  did  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements which  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  prescribes  for  closed  shops.  Thus, 
let  no  one  say  that  in  this  bill  Congress  is 
for  the  first  time  asked  to  deal  with  the  closed 
shop. 

Now.  there  have  been  intimations — and 
we  have  all  heard  them — ^that  some  of  the 
strikes  which  have  taken  place  in  defense 
industries  have  been  called,  not  by  those  who 
had  any  desire  to  raise  the  wages,  shorten 
the  ho\irs,  or  improve  the  wor Icing  condi- 
tions of  the  employees  they  purported  to 
represent,  but  by  those  whose  sole  desire  it 
is  to  take  advantage  of  the  national  peril  to 
promote  dissension  and  eventually  bring 
about  a  Communist  form  of  goveriunent. 
M.  bill  makes  it  vmlawfxil  for  a  defense 
contractor  to  hire  or  retain  any  individual 
who  he  has  reason  to  believe  Is  engaged 
In  this  vicious  sort  of  sabotage.  He  does 
not  have  to  prove  in  a  court  of  law  that  the 
discharged  individual  is  of  this  character — 
he  simply  is  required  to  have  reasonable 
groimds  for  believing  him  to  be.  Since  such 
individuals  are  alwa]™  extremely  active  In 
union  affairs — it  is  provided  that  no  order 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  can 
rcqtiire  their  reinstatement.  If  the  new  medi- 
ation board  created  by  the  bill  determines 
that  the  defense  contractor  did  in  fact  have 
reaam  to  believe  them  to  be  engaged  in 
subversive  activities.  In  my  opinion  any  bill 
dealing  with  defense  strikes  should  contain 
a  similar  provision. 

I  should  like  to  submit  for  printing  in  the 
Rboobd  a  copy  of  a  confidential  conunittee 
print  of  my  bill.  This  print  represents  a 
perfected  version  of  the  bill  I  originally  totro- 
duced  which  Is  now  pending  before  my  com- 
mittee. I  shall  give  a  brief  r^sum6  of  its 
provisions.  It  amends  the  act  of  June  28. 
1940,  enacted  to  expedite  naval  construction 
and  procurement,  by  adding  to  that  act  a  new 
title.  The  new  title  deals  solely  with  labor 
disputes  In  which  "naval  defense  contractors" 
or  any  of  their  employees  are  involved. 

DECLAHATION  OF  POUCT 

It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  labor  disputes  involving  naval 
defense  contractors  and  their  employees  be 
settled  amicably  without  stoppage  of  work. 
In  order  that  the  defense  program  may  not 
be  delayed  by  unnecessary  strikes  or  lock- 
outs. 


mnNTTTONS 

In  addition  to  the  definition  of  other 
terms  used  in  the  bill,  "naval  defense  con- 
tractor" Is  defined  as  an  employer  engaged 


(a)  the  production  ot  arms.  Implements 
of  war,  articles  or  supplies,  etc.,  or 

(b)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  re- 
pair, or  installation  of  a  building,  plant, 
structure,  or  facility  under  a  contract  entered 
into  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  by  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Navy  Department,  or  under  a 
contract,  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
determines  is  necessary  to  the  national  de- 
fense, with  another  naval  defense  con- 
tractor. Such  term  does  not  Include  an  em- 
ployer engaged  In  the  production  of  farm 
products  on  a  farm. 

CZNKBAI.  DUTXXS 

The  bill  recognizes.  Just  as  does  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act,  two  distinct  categories  of 
labor  disputes,  each  of  which  is  dealt  with 
in  a  different  manner  under  the  bill. 

The  first  category  of  labor  disputes  which 
the  bill  recognizes  is  disputes  over  rates  of 
pay,  hours  of  employment,  and  conditions  of 
work.  Under  the  bUl  such  disputes  are 
dealt  with  by  means  of  mediation  activities 
by  the  Mediation  Board  created  by  the  bill, 
if  they  cannot  Ise  adjusted  or  settled  in  con- 
ference. 

The  second  category  of  disputes  which  the 
bill  recognizes  is  disputes  arising  out  of 
grievance  ever  the  Interpretation  or  applica- 
tion of  collective  bsu^inlng  agreements.  Dis- 
putes in  this  category  are  dealt  with  by  the 
Adjustment  Board  created  by  the  bill,  half  of 
the  members  of  which  are  selected  upon  nom- 
ination of  naval  defense  employers  and  half 
by  the  national  labor  organizations.  The 
Adjustment  Board  is  given  power  to  make 
awards,  and  such  awards  may  be  enforced  by 
appropriate  proceedings  in  the  proper  district 
court  of  the  United  States. 

With  respect  to  both  categories  of  dis- 
putes, the  bill  Imposes  on  both  contractors 
and  employees  the  obligation  to  exert  every 
reasonable  effort  to  settle  e\ich  disputes  in 
order  to  avoid  any  interruption  In  operations, 
and  it  Is  this  obligation  which  wHI  In  my 
opinion  do  most  to  prevent  strikes  and  lock- 
outs In  defense  Industries.  In  the  case  of 
disputes  handled  by  the  Adjustment  Board. 
It  is  impossible  for  strikes  or  lock-ouU  ever  to 
occur  if  this  obligaUon  is  complied  with,  since 
the  Adjustment  Board  is  given  power  to 
make  enforceable  awards,  and  the  bill  re- 
quires that  such  disputes  be  handled  in  this 
manner.  In  the  case  of  disputes  handled  by 
the  Mediation  Board,  if  this  obligation  is  com- 
plied with  no  strike  or  lock-out  can  occur 
until  after  all  mediation  efforts  prescribed  In 
the  bill  have  taken  place,  since  during  this 
time  reasonable  efforts  to  settle  the  diq?ute 
are  still  being  made. 
ptocEDUU  voa  nrvasTiGATSoif  amo  uepobt 
It  is  made  the  duty  of  each  party  to  a  labor 
dispute  covered  by  the  bill  to  give  forthwith 
to  each  other  party  to  the  dispute  a  notice 
in  writing  of  his  claims,  contentions,  and 
demands  with  respect  thereto,  and  to  en- 
deavor in  good  faitb  to  reach  an  agreement 
settling  the  dispute.  In  the  case  of  disputes 
not  referable  to  the  adjustment  board,  the 
pcu^ies  are  to  utilize  existing  mediation  or 
conciliation  services  of  the  United  States  or 
of  the  State  concerned  unless  an  agreement 
Is  effected  without  employing  such  services. 
If.  in  the  case  of  disputes  not  referable 
to  the  Adjustment  Board,  an  agreement  Is  not 
reached  before  the  expiration  of  20  days 
from  the  date  upon  which  a  party  gives  notice 
of  his  contentions  and  demands,  that  party 
may  give  notice  to  each  of  the  other  parties 
to  the  dispute  and  to  the  mediation  board 
of  an  Intention,  after  the  Board  has  rendered 
its  report,  to  strike  or  lock-out  or  to  take  some 
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other  action  which  will  or  may  result  In  slow- 
ing down  or  stopping  the  work.  It  Is  made 
unlawful  to  Institute  or  conduct  any  strike 
or  lock -out  or  to  take  any  other  such  action 
until  such  notice  has  been  given  and  until 
after  the  Board  has  rendered  its  report. 

Upon  receipt  by  the  Board  of  any  notice  to 
strike  or  lock-out  the  Board  is  required  to  fix 
a  time  and  place  for  conferences  with  the 
parties  to  the  dispute,  to  assist  the  parties 
m  negotiating  and  drafting  agreements  set- 
tling the  dispute,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  it 
may  deem  most  expedient  for  the  purpose  of 
Investigating  the  dispute  and  preparing  a  re- 
port thereon.  The  parties  are  required  to  at- 
tend the  conferences  and  to  continue  In  such 
conferences  until  excused  by  the  Board,  but 
not  for  a  period  longer  than  30  days  after  the 
giving  of  notice  to  strike  or  lock-out,  as  the 
case  may  be,  unless  by  mutual  consent  of 
the  parties  the  conferences  are  continued  for 
a  longer  period. 

The  Board  la  required  to  render  a  report  on 
the  dispute  within  a  period  of  not  more  than 
30  days  after  receiving  notice  of  an  Intention 
to  strike  or  lock  out,  or  within  such  longer 
period  as  the  parties  to  the  dispute  consent 
to  by  mutual  agreement. 

It  Is  made  unlawful,  otherwise  than  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  mutual  agreement  of  all 
parties  Involved,  for  a  naval-defense  con- 
tractor to  make  any  change  in  the  rates  of 
pay.  hours  of  employment,  or  other  condi- 
tions of  work  of  his  employees  until  (1)  the 
expiration  of  30  days  after  giving  such  em- 
ployees notice  of  such  Intended  change,  or 
(2)  after  the  Board  has  rendered  a  report 
with  respect  to  such  dispute,  whichever  Is 
later. 

ADXusnmrr  or  gkixvamcxs 

If  an  agreement  settling  a  dispute  growing 
out  of  grievances,  or  out  of  the  interpretation 
or  application  of  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments Is  not  reached  within  the  20-day 
period,  such  dispute  may  be  referred  by  either 
or  both  of  the  parties  to  the  Adjustment 
Board.  By  making  utilization  of  the  Adjust- 
ment Board  discretior  ary  with  the  parties 
the  way  is  left  open  for  the  adjustment  of  dis- 
putes in  the  manner  provided  In  the  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement  or  by  other  volvm- 
tary  means. 

suBsassioN  orLABoa  DisFtrras  ArrxcriNo  naval 
OKrsNSB  coirraACTOBs  to  AaarraATiON 

Provision  la  made  for  the  voluntary  submis- 
sion of  labor  disputes  In  which  naval  con- 
tractors or  any  of  their  employees  are  in- 
volved to  arbitration  by  naval  defense  arbi- 
tration tribunals.  When  the  parties  to  any 
such  dispute  agree  to  submit  the  dispute  to 
such  tribunal,  they  artf  to  give  notice  thereof 
to  the  mediation  board,  and  the  board  is  to 
appoint  the  members  of  the  tribunal.  Each 
such  tribunal  Is  to  consist  of  three  members, 
one  of  whom  is  to  represent  labor,*  one  to 
reiiresent  employers,  and  the  third  to  repre- 
sent the  public.  The  members  of  the 
tribunals  are  to  receive  compensation  upon 
a  per  diem  basis  fixed  by  the  board  at  a  rate 
not  In  excess  of  $25. 

MATAL  HCrXNSX  ICSSXATIGIf  BOABD 

To  carry  out  the  mediation  and  conciliation 
provisions  of  the  bill,  a  board  is  created,  to 
be  known  as  the  Naval  Defense  Mediation 
Board.  It  is  to  consist  of  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  No  member  can  be 
ronoved  from  olQce  except  upon  notice  and 
hearing  for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in 
office.  Each  member  la  to  receive  a  salary  at 
the  rate  of  tlO.OOO  a  year.  The  Board  is 
given  power  to  compel  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
evidence,  in  the  same  manner  as  numerous 
other  agencies  of  the  United  SUtea. 


NAVAL  DETENSX  AOJTTSTUENT  BOARD 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill  re- 
lating to  the  adjustment  of  grievances,  etc.. 
there  is  created  a  Naval  Defense  Adjustment 
Board  of  36  members,  18  of  whom  are  to  rep- 
resent naval  contractors  and  18  of  whom  are 
to  represent  national  labor  organizations. 
The  Adjustment  Board  is  to  fun-itlon  through 
divisions.  The  nimiber  of  such  divisions  Is 
to  be  determined  by  the  Mediation  Board.  If 
there  is  a  deadlock  on  a  division  with  respect 
to  an  award,  provision  is  made  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  referee  to  make  the  award. 
Awards  of  the  Adjustment  Board  may  be  en- 
forced in  the  same  manner  as  awards  made 
by  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board 
under  title  I  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

TTNLAWrUL  CONDmONS   OF  XMPLOTKEMT 

Until  the  existing  national-defense  emer- 
gency is  proclaimed  by  the  President  to  have 
ceased  to  exist,  it  is  made  unlawful,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  or  any 
contract  or  agreement — 

(a)  for  a  naval  defense  contractor,  by  dlA- 
crimlnatlon  in  regard  to  hire  or  tenure  of 
employment,  to  encourage  or  discourage 
membership  in  any  labor  organization;  or 

(b)  for  any  person,  by  the  use  of  force  or 
threats  or  by  any  other  means,  to  require  or 
attempt  to  require,  as  a  condition  or  pre- 
requisite cf  emplojrment  of  any  individual  by 
a  naval  defense  contractor,  that  such  in- 
dividual be  or  not  be  a  member  of  any  labor 
organization. 

BUBVxRsrvx  Acnvrnss  among  smplotees  or 

NAVAL    DXFENSE    CONTBACTORS 

The  bill  makes  unlawful  the  employment 
or  retention  by  a  naval  defense  contractor 
of  any  Individual  whom  the  contractor  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe — 

(1)  advocates  or  believers  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  by 
force  or  violence; 

(2)  is  a  member  of,  or  is  soliciting  mem- 
bership in,  the  Communist  Party,  the  Ger- 
man-American Bund,  or  any  other  subver- 
sive organization;  or 

(3)  is  disseminating  or  distributing  any 
propaganda  advocating  the  overthrow  of  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States  by  force 
or  violence  or  soliciting  or  advocating  mem- 
bership in  the  Communist  Party,  the  Ger- 
man-American Bund,  or  in  any  other  sub- 
versive organization. 

It  is  provided  that  if  the  board  determines 
that  the  contractor  at  the  time  of  discharge 
or  refusal  to  employ  had  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  individual  concerned  was 
an  individual  of  the  character  described,  no 
order  issued  under  section  10  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  shall  require  the  con- 
tractor to  reinstate  the  individual  or  to  pay 
him  any  amount  as  back-pay  or  any  amount 
in  respect  of  his  discharge. 

PKNALTIXa 

Persons  willfiilly  violating  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  or  willfully  interfering  with  any  mem- 
ber of  the  board  or  the  Adjustment  Board  or 
any  of  their  employees  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  are  to  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

XrFECTTVE  DATB 

The  bill  is  to  take  effect  30  days  after  the 
date  of  its  enactment,  except  that  during  that 
time  the  President  is  authorized  to  appoint 
the  Mediation  and  Adjustment  Boards,  and 
in  turn  to  appoint  the  necessary  oCQcers  and 
employees.  The  bill  is  to  cease  to  be  In  effect 
after  the  expiration  of  3  years  from  the  date 
of  Its  enactment. 


Navy's  Beans  Cannot  Be  Beat,  So  the 
Recipe  WUl  Not  Be  Altered 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  13, 1941 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  10  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  exhaustive  researches  made 
by  the  scientists  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  also  by  outside  chemists 
which  have  revealed  the  great  food  value 
in  the  so-called  navy  bean — a  famous 
Michigan  product. 

The  United  States  Navy  has  a  world- 
wide reputation  for  the  palatable  table  it 
presents  this  Nation's  seaman. 

Navy  beans  in  the  past  have  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  diet  of  our  seamen 
and  they  continue  to  supply  the  nutritive 
elements,  calories,  protein,  calcium,  iron, 
and  vitamin  B-1  in  the  future. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  navy-bean 
recipe  is  to  remain  unchanged  in  the 
Navy  Cook  Book  and  in  presenting  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  relative  to  the 
new  book,  I  call  attention  to  the  place 
this  food  plays  in  feeding  the  Navy. 

The  following  dispatch,  presented  by 
imanimous  consent,  is  from  the  Saginaw 
Daily  News: 

NAVT'S  BEANS  CAN'T  B«  BEAT — THE  RBCIPX  WON^ 
BE    ALTEHED 

New  York. — ^The  Navy  Cook  Book  Is  going 
to  be  revised,  but  the  Navy  lads  still  will  have 
their  special  beans,  time-honored  subject  of 
quip,  but  reputedly  the  tastiest  beans  on  land 
or  sea. 

Mrs.  Mary  de  Garmo  Bryan,  dietetics  expert 
who  has  been  named  to  head  a  committee  to 
bring  the  cookbook  up-to-date,  wouldn't 
know  where  to  send  a  sailor  to  get  a  better 
dish  of  baked  beans  than  a  Navy  chef  serves 
up,  with  hot  cornbread,  an  average  of  once  a 
week  for  breakfast. 

"We  wouldn't  presume  to  try  to  improve  on 
the  Navy's  recipes  in  that  respect — they're  ex- 
tremely good,"  said  she.  She  also  doubts  that 
the  committee  can  Improve  on  the  apple  pie. 

The  United  States  Navy  has  a  reputation 
for  setting  a  palatable,  well-balanced  table, 
but  some  of  the  recipes  in  Its  cookbook  are 
10  or  15  years  old,  and  some  haven't  been  re- 
vised since  1905. 

Ways  of  preparing  food  have  improved  in 
the  meantime.  Food  research  has  become  an 
exact  science.  The  number  of  dietitians  in 
the  country  increased  from  a  few  dozen  at  the 
time  of  the  World  War  to  more  than  6,000. 

Sailors'  eating  habits  have  Improved,  too. 
as  have  the  food  habits  of  all  the  younger 
generation.  The  meat  and  bread  eaters  relish 
vegetables,  fruit,  and  milk  more  than  they 
used  to. 

The  cookbook  revision  committee  is  part  of 
a  program  organized  recently  by  restaurant 
leaders  working  with  George  M.  Moflett,  di- 
rector of  the  food-products  section  of  the 
advisory  committee  to  the  national-defense 
council. 

Vegetables  no  doubt  will  be  cooked  a  shorter 
time  than  they  used  to  be,  under  the  sug- 
gested revisions,  and  cakes  will  have  more 
sugar.  In  line  with  modern  food  theories. 
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But,  to  get  back  to  the  beans,  this  is  one 
recipe  (for  100  men)  which  will  remain 
tmchanged: 

Twenty  pounds  beans. 

Two  pounds  tomatoes. 

Two  pounds  salt  porlc  or  ham  fat  diced. 

One-fourth   ounce  mustard. 

One  quart  syrup. 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Soak  beans  6  houn  in  cold  water.  Sim- 
mer tmtll  soft.  Ttmi  Into  bean  pot,  add 
other  ingredients  and  bake  slowly  8  hours, 
adding  a  little  water  occasionally. 


Partisansliip  Submerged  for  Unity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VXUIONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  March  13. 1941 


DAVm  LAWRENCE'S  CXJLUMN  FROM  THE 
WASHINGTON    EVENING    STAR 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  inserting  David  Lawrence's 
column  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  March  '2,  1941: 

(Prom  the  T^ashlngton  Evening  Star  of  March 
12,  1941] 

Pabtisanship  Sttbmebcied  roB  UNirr — ^Ptnal 
HoTTsx  Vote  Seen  Juotu'ixno  WniKn's 
Stand 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

America's  major  political  parties  have  given 
an  unexampled  demonstration  of  their  will- 
ingness to  put  country  above  partisanship. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  ite  Republicans  recorded 
themselves  as  in  favor  of  the  lease-lend  bill  on 
the  final  roll  call  in  tbe  House  in  contrast  to 
the  almost  solid  vote  which  was  cast  against 
it  by  the  minority  party  when  the  measure 
first  came  up  a  few  weeks  ago. 

It  is  true  the  bill  has  been  materially 
changed  and  safeguarded  by  the  Senate  since 
the  fli-st  vote  was  taken  in  the  House,  but 
It  is  also  true  that  the  main  purpose  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  measure  have  not  been  altered 
in  the  slightest.  What  has  happened  Is  a 
manifestation  by  public  opinion  of  its  desire 
to  have  the  legislation  passed  as  a  means  of 
defending  the  Nation  against  possible  en- 
croachment by  a  victorious  Nazi  government. 
This  imquestlonably  impressed  members  of 
the  Republican  Party,  who  disliked  to  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  voting  partisanly  at 
a  time  of  national  crisis. 

When  the  bill  passed  the  House,  the  Re- 
publicans had  had  little  chance  to  hear  from 
the  country.  No  such  extended  period  for 
debate  was  offered  as  in  the  Senate,  and  Mem- 
bers originally  followed  party  lines  In  sup- 
porting the  bill  in  its  unamended  form.  Dur- 
ing the  Senate  debate,  however,  public  opinion 
indicated  its  anxiety  about  certain  provisions 
of  the  bill,  and  some  clarifying  and  restrictive 
amendments  were  offered  which  took  away 
much  of  the  grounds  for  opposition.  But  at 
the  same  time,  the  changed  nature  of  the  bill 
gave  the  Republicans  a  basis  for  their  argu- 
ment that  the  bill  had  been  Improved  and 
that  they  now  could  afford  to  vote  for  it. 

TRIETJTE  TO  WILIJCIX 

The  victory  of  popular  opinion  over  parti- 
sanship is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  all 
legislative  history,  and  it  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
leadership  of  Wendell  Willkie  that  the  party 
whose  banner  he  carried  in  the  last  Presi- 


dential campaign  came  throiigh  and  backed 
him  in  his  bold  stand  behind  the  measure. 
Mr.  WUlkle  incurred  the  lasting  antagonism, 
no  doubt,  of  a  small  number  of  isolationists 
in  his  pto'ty,  but  the  record  vote  in  the  House 
is  sufficient  vindication  for  what  !  }  did. 

Tlie  futxire  of  Mr.  Willkie  In  the  political 
arena  may  be  uncertain,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  saw  sooner  than  did  the  other 
leaders  of  his  party  the  direction  in  which 
public  opinion  was  moving.  To  the  credit  of 
the  Republicans  in  the  House,  it  must  be  .iaid 
that  they  eventually  saw  the  changing  trends 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  answer  the  plea  that 
Mr.  Willkie  made  for  a  denuinstration  of  unity. 

Even  those  Republicans  whose  convictions 
did  not  permit  them  to  vote  for  the  bill  on 
final  passage  in  the  House  made  it  clear  that 
they  now  would  support  the  carrying  out  of 
the  policy  laid  down  in  the  measure.  This 
means  that  appropriations  necessary  to  attain 
the  object  of  the  lease-lend  law  wiU  not  have 
much  more  than  a  perfunctory  opposition. 

There  Is  no  underestimating  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  overwhelming  vote  given  in  both 
Houses  to  this  extraordinary  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  means,  so  far  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  concerned,  that  the  policies  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  international  affairs  have 
Just  been  given  a  substantial  vote  of  con- 
fidence and  that  America  stands  united  In 
the  critical  battle  which  democracies  are 
waging  for  self-preservation. 

aOI.STXB8  ICOSAIX 

No  vote,  unless  It  were  an  outright  declara- 
tion of  war,  could  mean  more  to  the  morale  of 
the  British  and  other  nations  fighting  along- 
side her  in  the  present  war.  In  some  quar- 
ters abroad  the  vote  will  actually  be  regarded 
as  the  nearest  possible  equivalent  to  a  vote 
for  war.  But  Americans  know  that  the 
United  States  is  not  voting  for  war,  but 
merely  to  give  the  President  full  power  to 
defend  America  should  any  foreign  power 
undertake  to  commit  an  act  of  war  against 
American  Interests. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  loose  talk  here  and 
there  about  America's  going  to  war  now,  but 
even  since  the  lease-lend  bill  has  become  law 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  administration  is 
wavering  one  iota  from  its  basic  effort,  which 
is  to  steer  the  ship  of  state  through  troubled 
waters  without  firing  a  shot. 

Aid  of  a  material,  and  military,  and  naval 
character  will  be  forthcoming.  America  will 
finance  the  war  preparations  and  lend  them 
to  Britain,  because  the  latter  can  thereby  help 
keep  the  war  farther  from  our  shores.  Be- 
yond that,  there  is  no  real  desire  on  the  part 
of  our  Government  to  become  entangled  in 
the  war  Itself  in  a  physical  sense,  though  there 
are,  to  be  sure,  many  persons  inside  and  out- 
side the  Government  who  are  freely  predict- 
ing that  America  can't  keep  out.  It  is  im- 
portant to  record  that  the  policies  being  de- 
veloped, however,  look  toward  keeping  out  if 
it  is  humanly  possible  to  do  so. 


Old-Age  Pensions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  13. 1941 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES  OP  KANSAS 


Mr.  QUYER  of  Kansas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record,  I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  on  March  10, 1941,  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Kansas: 

Hoimx  RESOLimoir  No.  21 

RESOLUTION  KXMOBUUZINO  THX  CGNCnSS  Of 
THE  UNTTED  STATES  TO  ENACT  A  LAW  WHICH 
Wnx  PBOVIDE  ADEQUATE  NATIONAL  OLO-AO 
PENSIONS 

Whereas  there  is  great  need  for  adequate 
Old-age  pensions  for  aged  pereons  of  thia 
country;  and 

Whereas  It  would  be  more  practicable  for 
such  pensions  to  be  paid  on  a  national  baals 
rather  than  a  State  basis;  and 

Whereas  If  such  national  legislation  were 
enacted,  it  would  provide  an  adequate  and 
uniform  old-age  pension  for  the  cltlsens  of 
this  country  which  is  so  urgently  needed: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  bp  the  House  of  Representative* 
of  the  State  of  Kansas,  That  we  respectfully 
xirge  and  request  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  car4?fully  consider  such  legislation 
as  will  provide  an  adequate  and  imiform  old- 
age  pension  on  a  national  basis  and  enact 
such  legislation  as  will  provide  an  adequate 
and  uniform  old-age  pension  on  a  national 
basis;  be  it  farther 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
directed  to  have  copies  of  this  resolution  en- 
grossed and  si;nd  a  copy  of  the  same  to  each 
member  of  the  Kansas  delegation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

Adopted  March  10,  1941. 

Clat    C.    Cahpee, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
W.  T.  Bishop. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


G»nstmction  of  Dam  and  Reservoir  in  tlM 
Ooackita  River,  ArL 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

OF  AEKANSAS 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBENTAITVES 


Thursday.  March  15. 1941 


PJESOLUTION  OP  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
OP  THE   STATE  OP  ARKANSAS 


Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas: 

SENATE  CONCOSKXNT  BnOLimON  NO.  S 

Whereas  the  people  living  along  the  Oua- 
chita River  and  its  tributaries,  the  Caddo,  the 
Little  Missouri,  the  Smackover,  the  Saline, 
and  Bayou  Bartholomew  have  suffered  heavy 
annual  losses  In  land  erosion,  homes,  out- 
buildings, fences,  livestock,  timber,  and  other 
properties:  and 

Whereas  by  proper  improvement  (1)  the 
floodwaters  can  be  held  back,  and  (2)  riv^ 
navigation  can  be  extended  up  to  and  per- 
haps beyond  the  Arkadelphla,  Ark.;  and 

Whereas  the  building  of  a  great  mu]t.' pie- 
power  dam  and  reservoir  at  Blakely  Mountain, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hot  Springs,  would  prevent 
all  floods,  extend  navigation,  and  also  give 
the  additional  large  voliuue  of  electric  power 
needed  in  the  State;  and 
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Whereas  by  the  construction  of  such  a 
multiple-power  dam  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment such  electric  power  can  be  generated  at 
lowest  cost  for  present  and  future  defense 
piirpoees,  and  other  Industrial  and  maniifac- 
turlng  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Blakely  Mountain  Dam  and 
Eeservolr,  If  built  to  the  height  and  extent 
recommended  by  the  United  States  engineers 
cAce  at  Vlcksburg.  Miss..  In  1910-11,  after 
authorized  survey,  will  give  complete  flood 
protection  on  (along)  the  Ouachita  River  and 
Its  tributaries,  extend  navigation  and  ade- 
quately increase,  in  largest  degree,  the 
greatly  needed  hydroelectric  power  at  greatly 
reduced  coet:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas  (speaking  for  the  many 
thousands  of  inhabitants  and  property  owners 
throughout  the  great  extent  of  the  Ouachita 
Blver  Valley  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  as 
also  for  the  general  Interests  of  the  entire 
8Ute  of  Arkansas),  That  the  general  as- 
sembly hereby  petition  and  urge  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Statea  provide,  by 
qpeclal  appropriation,  for  the  construction 
of  a  multiple-power  dam  and  reservoir  at 
the  most  desirable  site  In  the  (upper) 
OuachlU  River  above  Hot  Springs,  Ark^  of 
the  greatest  poMlble  practicable  height  and 
fullest  extent,  with  full  multiple-power  pro- 
Tlsion. 

We  hereby  request  the  immediate  attention 
<tf  our  Senatora  and  Representatives  from 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana  and  ask  them  to  give 
theJr  combined  Influence  and  Interest  toward 
securing  a  liberal  aiproprlaUon  at  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  for  the  construction  of 
this  project,  and  we  ask  the  favorable  con- 
sideration and  cooperative  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  Secretary  of  War, 
and  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army, 
to  this  end. 

The  proper  department  of  the  State  Is 
hereby  Instructed  to  send  official  copies  of 
this  resolution  or  memorial  to  each  of  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress 
from  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  with  the  re- 
quest that  each  give  his  aid  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  the  above  purpose,  and  also  to 
■end  copies  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
United  Statea  Army,  all  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Federal  Mine  InspectioB  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EVEREH  M.  DIRKSEN 

ornjLoioia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thur$day.  March  13, 1941 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  recur- 

ling  disasters  in  the  coal  industry  which 

have    brought    death    and    despair    to 

miners  and  Uieir  families  have  stirred 

■Wide  interest  and  directed  attention  to  the 

^  Xkeed  for  more  adequate  mine  inspection. 
Many  States  have  seemingly  adequate 
inspection  codes  but  the  difficulty  seems 
to  be  in  securing  enforcement  of  those 
codes.  Mr.  Ray  Edmundson,  of  Illinois, 
who  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Mines  and  BCining  and  testified  on  the 
Federal  mine  inspection  bill  forcefully 
emphasized  this  fact.  It  is  therefore 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  committee 
has  agreed  upon  a  measure  which  seems 
acceptable  and  that  definite  action  will 
be  taken  this  week.    Let  me  express  my 

^^^jipHirovBl  and  support  for  this  proposal. 


Mine  safety  is  of  especial  interest  to  me. 
In  my  district  is  located  the  village  of 
caierry,  Dl.,  where  coal  mining  was  once 
a  flourishing  industry.  Here  occurred 
the  shocking  disaster  of  St.  Paul  mine 
No.  2  when  259  miners  lost  their  lives. 
It  was  a  catastrophe  which  left  death  and 
desolation  in  its  wake.  At  the  edge  of 
the  village  stands  a  marker  erected  by 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  to 
memory  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in 
the  Cherry  disaster.  With  the  folks  who 
still  reside  to  the  shadow  of  that  disaster 
and  to  whom  it  is  still  a  vivid  and  horrible 
memory,  I  have  on  occasion  journeyed  to 
that  marker  to  participate  to  the  me- 
morial exercises  which  are  held  each 
year. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  village  of  Cherry, 
HI.,  on  Nov.  13,  1909,  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  1941.  Almost  a  tWrd 
of  a  century  has  rolled  by.  In  that  time 
thousands  of  other  mtoers  have  failed  to 
return  to  the  top  and  thousands  of 
widows  and  children  have  been  left  to 
mourn  their  passing  as  a  result  of  mine 
disasters. 

Let  me  express  the  hope  that  Federal 
and  State  Governments  will  provide 
every  safeguard  to  the  miners  who  en- 
gage in  this  hazardous  occupation  and 
that  the  inspection  codes  will  be  rigidly 
enforced.  I  am  confident  that  Congress 
will  overwhelmingly  approve  the  pending 
bill. 


The  Dies  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

OF  CALirORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  March  13, 1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   SAN    FRANCISCO 
EXAMINER 


Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  to  the  Record,  I 
toclude  thereto  an  editorial  appearing  to 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  under  the 
caption  "Dies  committee — permanent 
need  of  group  seen." 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner] 
DOS  coMicrrm — PEascANSNT  kexd  of  caour 

SXXN 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  extended 
the  life  of  the  Dies  committee  untU  AprU  1, 
1942,  with  only  six  dissenting  votes. 

Last  year,  when  the  House  took  slmUar 
action  with  only  21  dissenters,  the  Hearst 
newspapers  commented  editorially  that  It 
was  "the  nearest  approach  to  unanimity  on  a 
controversial  issue  that  could  be  expected  In 
a  legislative  body." 

The  question  of  continuing  the  Dies  com- 
mittee Is  hardly  a  controversial  issue  any 
longer. 

The  study  of  un-American  activities  con- 
ducted by  the  Dies  committee  over  a  period 
of  3  years  has  been  one  of  the  most  cou- 
rageous and  productive  enterprises  ever  con- 
ducted for  a  patrlotle  purpose  under  the 
authority  of  Congress. 

UntU  the  Dies  committee  was  created,  sub- 
versive   organizations    operated    with    such 


complete  freedom  in  the  co\mtry  and  with 
such  sympathy  and  cooperation  within  the 
Government  Itself  that  there  was  very  great 
and  imminent  danger  of  collapse  of  our  Amer- 
ican forms  of  Eovernment  and  society. 

The  danger  was  especially  great  because  the 
work  of  subversion  was  largely  done  by  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  which,  under 
misleading  names  and  false  declarations  of 
purpose,  professed  and  protested  support  of 
a  free  American  democracy  In  the  guise  of 
liberalism. 

Thousands  of  perfectly  sincere  and  entirely 
patriotic  American  men  and  women  were  de- 
ceived into  affiliation  with  these  vicious  or- 
ganizations, believing  their  professions  of 
liberal  pvirposes  to  encompass  their  objectives. 

Likewise,  many  liberal  and  constructive 
organizations  were  furtively  dominated  by 
subverslonlsts,  and  diverted  from  commend- 
able programs  of  national  welfare  to  activi- 
ties and  alms  wholly  repugnant  to  the  vast 
majority  of  our  people. 

What  the  Dies  committee  has  accomplished 
so  extensively  and  admirably  Is  to  expose 
the  fakes  and  frauds  being  committed  In  the 
name  of  liberalism. 

The  result  has  been  that  honest  and  loyal 
men  and  women  have  renounced  the  asso- 
ciations which  hiunUlated  and  shamed  them, 
and  the  various  "fronts"  for  conununlsm, 
fascism,  and  nazl-ism  have  largely  gone  out 
of  business,  or  at  least  have  shriveled  up  to 
Include  only  the  real — and  fortunately  very 
few — enemies  of  this  country. 

Because  of  the  disclosures  of  the  Dies  com- 
mittee, patriotic  Americans  are  no  longer  the 
dupes  of  Communists  or  other  subversive 
organizations. 

Of  course,  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
appreciative  of.  and  enthusiastic  about,  the 
Dies  committee,  because  the  persistent  and 
comprehensive  accomplishments  of  the  com- 
mittee have  reflected  great  credit  on  the  en- 
tire House  and  have  enhanced  Its  prestige 
and  poptilarity  with  the  American  people. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  six  votes  cast 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  against  con- 
tinuation of  the  Dies  committee  were  too 
many. 

The  House  of  Representatives  should  sol- 
idly and  unanimously  support  the  splendid 
American  program  of  this  representative  and 
effective  American  group. 

In  fact,  it  should  make  it  a  permanent  com- 
mittee of  Congress  and  thus  assure  continu- 
ous and  ceaseless  investigation  and  exposure 
of  un-American  activities,  not  just  from  year 
to  year,  but  for  aU  time. 


Onr  Roving  Ambassadors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  13, 1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  BRYAN  {OHIO,  PRESS 


Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  toclude  an  article  which  was 
published  to  the  Bryan  Press,  of  Bryan, 
Ohio,  March  6.  1941. 

My  friend,  the  Lick  Creek  Hermit,  has 
made  some  remarks  concerntog  our  busy 
roving  ambassadors  that  seem  to  me  may 
help  some  of  the  grass-root  Americans  to 
understand  just  why  "we  are  on  our  way" 
and  Just  how  "we  planned  it  that  way," 
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and  perhaps  why  our  sons  are  entering 
the  training  camps  to  spread  the  "four 
freedoms  all  over  the  world"  and  this  "to 
our  day  and  generation,"  and  why  we  are 
doubling  our  national  debt  and  meeting 
this  week  to  add  seven  thousand  million 
dollars  to  the  thirteen  thousand  million 
dollar  souvenir  from  our  last  trip  abroad 
"to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy" 
to  1917. 

Yes,  "we  are  on  our  way,  and  let  no  one 
tell  you  differently."  "We  planned  it 
that  way."  People  in  my  district  would 
like  to  know: 

What  did  wild  Bill  Bullitt  promise? 

What  did  play-boy  Cromwell  promise? 

Other  millions  of  Americans  would  like 
to  know.  As  Representative  from  the 
Fifth  District  of  Ohio,  I  would  like  to 
know. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Bryan  (Ohio)  Press  of  March  6, 
1941] 

THB  CUD  COLTUM 

*T  see  by  the  dispatches  from  Sofa.  Bool- 
garia."  said  the  Lick  Creek  Hermit's  neighbor 
as  they  met  at  the  corner  mailbox,  "that  our 
American  diplomats  have  struck  another 
mighty  blow  fr  freedom." 

"Maybe  you  are  referin'  to  that  fracas  In 
the  Boolgarian  wine  shop  when  our  Minister, 
by  the  name  of  Eu-le,  bounced  a  cider  Jug 
off  the  noggin  of  a  Nazi  who  objected  to  him 
selectln*  Tlpperary  as  the  themie  song  for 
the  evenln'.  I  heerd  the  radio  boys  repeatln' 
themselves  considerable  about  It,"  said  the 
autocrat  of  the  jlmson  weed  patch. 

"There  are  several  stories  about  what  hap- 
pened. It  seems  Hitler's  boys  were  makin'  a 
secret  Invasion  of  Boolgaria,  disguising  their 
rifles  by  plantin'  spring  flowers  In  the  muz- 
zles. Our  Minister,  after  a  hard  day  of 
makin'  friends  for  the  U.  8.  A.  by  klckin* 
Dutchmen  on  the  street  under  the  protection 
of  diplomatic  immunity,  met  up  with  this 
last  one  in  the  corner  saloon.  The  Dutch- 
xnan  was  disguised  as  a  traveling  salesman, 
havln'  polished  his  army  boots  black  that 
momin'  an'  carryin'  his  revolver  an'  hand 
grenades  In  a  sample  case.  But  after  Earle 
slipped  the  band  leader  10  bucks  to  play 
Tlpperary  10  times  to  show  his  gratltood  to 
the  German  general  Von  Steuben  fr  helpln' 
Washington  free  his  native  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania from  the  crool  British  in  1776,  the 
Dutchman  couldnt  stand  it  any  longer  an'  he 
remonstrated  with  Earle  fr  so  displayin'  his 
wisdom  an'  prudence. 

"Now  Earle  says  the  Nazi,  Instead  of  pre- 
sentln'  a  formal  protest  which  he  could  have 
writ  out  on  the  bar  by  takin'  a  little  time, 
slung  a  bottle  that  tunked  Earle  on  the  arm. 
makin'  him  drop  his  glass.  No  American 
diplomat  can  take  a  thing  like  that.  Earle's 
face  lit  up  like  a  cannonball  stove  full  of 
split  hickory  an'  he  heaved  the  bottle  back 
with  better  aim  than  discretion,  layin'  the 
Dutchman  as  low  as  a  rug  In  an  air-raid 
shelter. 

"The  Dutchman's  story  Is  that  he  was  peace- 
fully slttin'  at  a  table  enjoyln'  his  pipe,  an' 
the  bottle  which  hit  him  on  the  head  was  an 
entirely  unexpected  present.  'Americans  are 
dellghtftd  people,'  he  says  under  orders  from 
Adolf.'  and  any  complaint  I  may  have  filed 
with  the  local  Justice  of  the  peace  was  only 
to  put  the  matter  on  record  so  If  I  die  from 
the  shock  of  such  a  pleasant  surprise  my 
folks  can  collect  double  Indemnity  on  my 
accident  insurance." 

"The  new  cop  on  the  beat,  a  Boolgarian  by 
the  name  of  Schmidt,  says  he  knows  nothln' 
about  It.  an'  It  didnt  happen,  an'  If  It  did  It 
was  two  other  fellows  In  some  other  joint,  an' 
he  wasn't  there,  but  if  he  had  been  he  would 
have  put  the  boots  to  Earle.    Hell  Hitler. 

"I  think  Earle  was  wrong,"  observed  the 
neighbor  Judiciously. 


''Well,  it  Is  hardly  the  proper  way  for  a  great 
an'  proud  republic  to  declare  war,"  said  the 
Hermit.  "Havln'  Its  minister  throw  elder  jugs 
at  prospective  enemies.  "But  'new  times, 
new  fads.'  as  someone  has  probably  said  be- 
fore. Both  fellers  were  disguised,  the  Dutch- 
man as  a  traveling  salesman  an'  Earle  as  a 
gentleman,  which  makes  it  easier  to  Ignore  If 
anyone  wanted  to.  The  less  we  forget  the 
more  we  remember." 

"Of  course,  Earle  was  merely  carryin'  on 
that  system  of  American  diplomacy  that  has 
made  us  so  many  friends  lately.  Tliere  was 
the  time  when  young  Roosevelt  made  friends 
with  that  French  mayor  by  sprlnklin'  him 
with  his  own  native  wine — which  was  never 
meant  for  external  application.  An'  our  di- 
plomacy took  another  great  step  when  Jimmy 
Cromwell  declared  war  for  us,  to  say  nothln' 
of  the  time  when  BUI  Bullitt,  our  Ambassador 
to  France,  gave  his  unadulteratec!  opinion  of 
Germany  while  he  was  still  in  the  occupied 
zone.  The  Dutchmen  replied  by  droppin'  a 
bomb  at  BiU,  but  their  aim  was  worse  than 
their  intentions,  which  were  bad  enough." 

"Do  you  think  Hitler  will  bother  Earle  any 
more?"  asked  the  neighbor. 

"Not  if  Earle  gets  out  of  Sofia  quick  enough, 
before  Adolf  goes  through  town  on  his  way 
to  the  Phosphorus."  replied  the  Hermit.  "At 
last  reports  Earle  left  the  saloon  an'  had  re- 
tired to  sleep  it  ofl  In  his  office,  where  he  keeps 
a  tame  leopard." 

"Do  you  suppose  the  Nazis  wlU  go  after 
him  In  his  office,  under  the  American  flag?" 
asked  the  neighbor. 

"Time  an'  the  censor  may  tell,"  said  the 
Hermit.  "I  could  give  you  a  lot  better  answer 
to  that  one  If  I  knew  Just  how  tame  that 
leopard  of  Earle's  really  Is." 


Prevention  of  Spread  of  Hoof  and  Mouth 
Disease 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  13. 1941 


SENATE     JOINT     RESOLUTION     OF     THE 
LEGISLATURE  OF  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRD.  I  include  the  following  joint  res- 
olution of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Illinois: 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLITTION  NO.  6 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  repeated  outbreaks 
In  this  country  prior  to  1927  of  the  dreaded 
cattle  disease  known  as  hlnderpest,  or  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  there  was  enacted  In 
that  year  a  congressional  embargo  upon  the 
Importation  into  this  country  of  dressed 
meats  and  meat  products  fiom  any  country 
where  said  disease  exists:  and 

Whereas  prior  to  the  imposition  of  said  em- 
bargo the  spread  of  that  disease  In  this  coun- 
try demoralized  the  domestic  livestock  in- 
dustry, seriously  Jeopardized  the  public 
health,  and  resulted  in  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars  by  Federal  and  SUte  Gov- 
ernments and  by  the  livestock  Industry  for 
the  eradication  of  that  evil;  and 

Whereas  the  wisdom  of  that  congressional 
embargo,  embodied  in  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act.  has  been  indubitably  Justified,  as 
attested  by  the  fact  that  since  January  1. 


1927,  there  has  been  only  one  minor  out- 
break of  that  disease — In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, In  1929 — which  outbreak  has  since 
been  traced  directly  to  a  violation  of  Federal 
regulations  relating  to  the  unloading  of  cer- 
tain materials;  and 

Whereas  there  is  increasing  evidence  from 
authoritative  sources  that  a  serious  attempt 
is  now  under  way  to  Influence  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  Congress  to  circum- 
vent or  remove  the  embargo  upon  the  Impor- 
tation of  dressed  meets  and  meat  productr 
for  the  benefit  of  certain  foreign  nations  In 
which  the  said  livestock  disease  Is  prevalent; 
and 

Whereas  any  modification  of  that  embargo 
would  be  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of 
this  Nation  and  would  cause  a  recurrence  of 
the  evils  existing  prior  to  1927  as  enumerated 
above;  and 

Whereas  the  agricultural  and  livestock  in- 
dustry of  this  Nation  Is  playing,  and  must 
continue  to  play,  a  vital  and  indispensable 
part  In  the  program  of  national  defense  and 
nothing  would  more  seriously  affect  that  bur- 
den and  the  program  of  national  defense 
than  a  relaxation  of  the  existing  barriers  to 
the  Importation  of  infected  livestock:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Sixty-second 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois  i  the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring  herein). 
That  we  hereby  respectfuUy  and  earnestly 
importune  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea  for 
the  reasons  herein  stated,  to  resist  any  at- 
tempts, and  to  refrain  from  any  action,  de- 
signed to  repeal,  circumvent,  or  modify  the 
Embargo  Act  of  1937  relating  to  the  im- 
portation of  dressed  meats  and  meat  products 
from  foreign  lands  in  -^hlch  there  Is  prevalent 
the  livestock  hoof-and-mouth  disease;  that 
suitably  engrossed  copies  of  this  preamble 
and  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Congress,  aiul 
the  President  of  the  Senate  of  that  body,  and 
to  each  Representative  and  Senator  in  said 
Congress  from  the  State^of  Illinois. 

Adopted  by  senate,  Febnury  6,  1941. 
HtTGH  W.   Cao68, 

Pre«i<ient  of  Senate. 

BdWASO    H.    ALSZAMSia, 

Secretary  of  Senate. 
Concurred  In  by  house  of  representatives, 
February  26,  1941. 

ELMES  J.  SCHKACXZNBEHG, 

Speaker  of  House  of  Representatives. 
R.  R.  Randolph, 
Clerk  of  House  of  Representatives. 


Tribute  to  P.  N.  Howell,  a  Pioneer  b  the 
Field  of  Reforestation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  March  13, 1941 


Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  desire  to  take  this  method  of  pay- 
ing tribute  to  one  of  the  outstanding  au- 
thorities on  reforestation,  not  only  in 
Mississippi  but  in  the  country  at  large, 
Mr.  Posey  N.  Howell,  of  Howison,  Miss. 

Posey  Howell,  bom  in  North  Carolina, 
came  to  Mississippi  when  he  was  about 
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15  years  of  age.  some  42  years  ago,  and 
immediately  began  working  in  a  sawmill 
at  50  cents  per  day.  His  life  story  could 
well  be  used  as  the  foundation  of  one  of 
Horatio  Alger's  success  stories.  Learning 
the  lumber  and  forestry  business  at  first 
hand,  this  young  sawmill  hand  soon 
recognized  that  the  forests  of  the  South 
would  be  depleted  imless  some  action 
were  taken  toward  conserving  and  re- 
seeding  the  denuded  lands.  At  an  early 
age  he  began  to  preach  the  necessity  for 
selective  cutting  of  timber,  forest-fire 
prevention,  and  conservation  generally. 
He  truly  was  the  pioneer  ref  orester  of  the 
South.  Although  Mr.  Howell  never  at- 
tended college,  yet  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, headed  by  men  who  had  gradu- 
ated from  recognized  colleges,  adopted 
many  of  his  formulas  and  plans  for  re- 
forestation and  reprinted  some  of  his 
documents  on  the  subject  of  reforesta- 
tion. 

The  country,  and  Mississippi  particu- 
larly, is  indeed  grateful  to  this  pioneer 
In  the  field  of  reforestation.  On  March 
e.  last,  Mr.  Howell  completed  15  years  of 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Mississippi 
Forestry  Commission.  The  Laurel 
Leader-Call,  of  Laurel,  Miss.,  carried  the 
following  story  incident  to  Mr.  Howell's 
service: 
rtmts  TCABS  WITH  roixsrmT  woex  in  statb 

Jackson,  liiam..  March  7.— Fifteen  yean  of 
public  aervlce  were  recognized  yesterday, 
March  6.  when  the  Mlsslaslppl  forestry  com- 
mlflsloners  were  honored  gueets  of  the  State 
garden  dube  at  a  conservation  luncheon. 
Only  one  of  the  commission  members,  P.  N. 
Howell,  of  Howlson,  Miss.,  has  served  con- 
tinuously since  1020.  Altogether,  during  the 
15-year  period,  there  have  been  27  commis- 
■loners.  Of  these,  the  Oovemor,  land  com- 
missioner, and  commissioner  of  agriculture 
are  es  officio  members,  the  others  having 
been  appointed  by  the  six  Governors.  All 
have  served  without  pay  except  for  actual 
expenses  while  attending  to  official  duties. 

The  senior  commissioner.  Vice  Chairman 
Howell,  siunmarlzes  accomplishments  of  the 

16  years  as  follows: 

"Id  1926  there  was  no  organized  fire  protec- 
tion and  little  public  or  private  concern 
about  the  estimated  10.000.000  acres  burned 
over  each  year.  Today  the  commission  pro- 
tects 6.000.000  acres  of  forest  land  and  the 
Federal  Goverxunent  an  added  million. 
Through  this  protection  the  burned  area  has 
been  reduced  to  4.000.000  acres  and  there  is  a 
constant  public  demand  for  even  better  pro- 
tection. 

"Forest  tree  seedlings  would  not  have  been 
4^ught  15  years  ago  if  there  had  been  a  tree 
nursery.  Now  the  10,000.000  per  year  tree 
production  at  the  commission's  nursery  will 
not  supply  the  demand  even  though  supple- 
mented by  millions  of  S.  C.  8.  trees  grown  In 
the  State,  and  some  20.000,000  trees  planted 
each  year  on  Mississippi  national  forests. 

"Properly  managed  forest  lands  that  would 
yield  continuous  returns  were  owned  by  only 
a  few  scattered  people  usually  considered  ec- 
centric. Now  farmers  and  Industries  have 
more  than  2,000,000  acres  of  forests  cared  for 
to  produce  high  continued  return. 

"State  parks  were  unknown  not  only  In 
Mississippi  but  in  the  South  when  the  com- 
mission was  created.  This  year  there  will  be 
a  million  days  of  Mississippi  park  use  by  per- 
sona seeking  relaxation  and  the  opportunity 
to  study  conservation. 

"In  1926  national  forests  were  not  consid- 
ered In  Mississippi.  Today  about  a  million 
acres  of  forest  land  imattractive  to  private 
capital  has  been  acquired  for  national  forest 
purpoaes.  such  as  erosion  and  stream-flow 


control,  and  to  provide  a  permanent  reservoir 
of  public  forest  products  for  public  needs. 

"Looking  back  over  the  15  years,  we  seem 
to  have  had  good  accomplishments.  Looking 
ahead,  we  see  even  more  things  that  must  be 
done  to  assiire  proper  land  use,  protection 
for  labor  and  industries,  and  a  rehabilitation 
of  oux  entire  scheme  of  living." 


America  Mores 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  L  VREELAND 

or  NTW  JERSZT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  March  13. 1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   NEWARK    (N.   J.) 
STAR  LEDGER 


Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial. 
America  Moves,  which  appeared  in  one 
of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  the  Newark  Star  Ledger 
of  March  12.  1941,  commenting  on  the 
position  of  the  New  Jersey  delegation 
with  respect  to  H.  R.  1776.  The  Newark 
Star  Ledger  has  endeavored  to  express 
throughout  the  entire  discussion  of  the 
aforesaid  bill  through  its  editorial  col- 
umns its  broadmindedness  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  realization  of  the  two-party 
system  In  our  Government  and  now  that 
debate  has  terminated.  It  continues  to 
display  Its  policy  of  fair-mindedness.  It 
is  fortunate  that  we  still  enjoy  an  un- 
shackled press  in  these  turbulent  days. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Newark   (N.  J.)    Star  Ledger  of 
March  12.  1941] 

AMERICA    MOVES 

The  House  of  Representatives  In  Its  speedy 
decision  on  the  lease-lend  bill  gave  the  world 
something  to  think  about. 

The  House  voted  317  to  71  to  submit  the 
bill  to  the  President.  He  signed  It  yesterday 
afternoon  and  will,  today,  submit  a  request 
for  ♦7.000.000,000  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of 
the  bill. 

The  71  negative  votes  do  not  represent  sym- 
pathy for  the  Nazi  cause.  Most  of  the  71  are 
Isolationists  who  agree  that  our  interests 
would  best  be  served  by  defeat  of  Hitler,  but 
who  feel  that  we  should  remain  unlnvolved 
at  all  cost.  Some  of  the  71  favor  aid  to  Britain 
but  could  not  bring  themselves  to  accept  the 
specifio  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Seldom  has  a  democratic  legislative  body 
acted  with  such  Impressiveness  In  so  contro- 
versial and  fateful  a  situation.  The  speed 
and  near-unanimity  of  the  action  should  be 
taken  as  portent  of  our  future  conduct  in  the 
face  of  the  world  crisis. 

Soon  the  whole  world  will  know  that  Amer- 
ica is  in  earnest.  Soon  our  factories  will  be 
operating  at  capacity  and  our  people  will  be 
subordinating  comfcot  and  luxury  In  the 
Interest  of  defense  production.  Soon  the  full 
weight  of  American  labor  and  management 
will  be  felt  In  the  struggle  In  Ehirope.  Soon 
It  will  be  clear  to  the  overwhelmed  peoples 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  that  Hitlerism 
cannot  endure  on  this  earth. 

New  Jersey's  stand  on  the  lease-lend  bill  Is 
fairly  reflected  In  the  voting  record  in  Con- 


gress. Although  the  delegation  In  the  House 
Is  predominantly  Republican  and  although 
some  Members  of  the  House  were  strongly 
opposed  to  some  of  the  bill's  provisions,  not 
a  single  vote  was  cast  In  opposition  yesterday. 

Our  Congressmen  demonstrated  that  on 
the  broad  question  of  helping  the  world  to 
defeat  Hitlerism  they  were  In  agreement  with 
the  administration.  This  record  makes  It 
clear  that  not  a  single  Member  of  our  con- 
gressional delegation  places  partisanship 
above  the  desire  to  help  this  country  play  a 
constructive  world  role. 

Our  Republican  Senator  and  our  Demo- 
cratic Senator;  our  4  Democratic  Representa- 
tives and  our  10  Republican  Representatives 
are  united  behind  the  fundamental  purposes 
of  America's  anti-Nazi  foreign  policy. 


Premier    Charchill't    Statement    as 
United  States  in  World  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  March  13. 194t 


ARTICLES    FROM    SCRIBNER'S    COMMEN- 
TATOR AND  NEVir  YORK  ENQtHRER 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  on  Saturday 
night  last  during  the  closing  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  lend-lease  bill  I  made  ref- 
erence to  a  certain  quotation  attributed 
to  Winston  Churchill,  Scribner's  Com- 
mentator of  most  recent  date  carries  an 
article  by  William  GriflBn,  who  is  pub- 
lisher of  the  New  York  Enquirer,  and 
who  w£is  the  one  who  had  reported  this 
alleged  Interview. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  the  article  from  Scribner's  Com- 
mentator, together  with  three  articles 
which  I  have  appended  thereto,  appear- 
ing in  the  New  York  Enquirer,  bearing 
upon  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Scribner's  Commentator] 

WHEN  CHDRCHnX  SAH)  KEEP  OTJT 

(By  William  Oriffln) 

(An  excerpt  from  an  interview  with  Winston 
Churchill  which  we  quoted  In  the  No- 
vember Scribner's  commentator  has  cavised 
so  much  comment  that  we  are  now  giving 
an  account  of  this  Interview  and  the  full 
quotation ) 

When  Scribner's  Commentator  asked  me 
for  an  article  on  my  conversation  with  Win- 
ston Churchill,  in  which  he  declared  that 
the  United  States  should  have  stayed  out 
of  the  World  War,  I  was  glad  to  accede,  be- 
cause, while  our  exchange  of  views  has  been 
a  subject  of  comment  in  Congress  and  in  the 
press,  an  adequate  account  of  what  occurred 
between  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  Britain 
and  myself  has  never  been  printed. 

My  meeting  with  Mr.  ChxirchlU  took  place 
in  London  In  August  1936.  I  had  taken  my 
wife  and  children  to  Europe,  in  order  that,  as 
I  stated  in  press  interviews  at  the  time,  we 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Paris, 
London,  and  other  trans-Atlantic  cities  bef ort 
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they  were  destroyed  by  air  bombardment  in 
the  European  war  which  I  then  foresaw. 

It  was  my  purpose  alao  to  consult  with 
some  of  Europe's  leading  figures  with  regard 
to  the  international  situation,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  Its  effects  upon  the  United 
States,  and  also  to  sou]  id  out  their  individual 
attitudes  toward  Ameiica. 

In  the  course  of  my  tour  I  conversed  with 
President  Albert  Lebrun  and  Foreign  Minister 
Georges  Bonnet,  of  Prance;  George  Bernard 
Shaw;  former  Premier  Ignace  Paderewski,  of 
Poland;  David  Lloyd  George;  Eamon  de  Va- 
lera;  Loord  Robert  Cecil,  president  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Union;  and  Count  Galeazzo 
Clano.  I  was  received  in  private  audience  by 
Pope  Plus  XI,  who  astonished  me  by  his  close 
knowledge  of  America.  Among  his  particular 
Inquiries  was  one  concerning  former  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  whom  he  had  known  personally 
In  Poland  when  he  Wiis  papal  nuncio  there. 

As  I  was  about  to  leave  the  British  capital 
for  the  United  States  1  received  the  following 
telegram  addressed  to  me  at  the  Savoy  Hotel, 
London : 

"CoiUd  you  come  to  see  me  at  6  o'clock  at 
11  Morpeth  Mansions.  Westminister,  on  Wed- 
nesday?—Winston  Churchill." 

I  called  upon  the  British  statesman  at  the 
time  and  place  named,  and  we  had  a  long 
conference. 

In  the  course  of  oir'  conversation  I  asked 
him  If  he  did  not  agrne  with  me  that  since 
America  had  helped  England  win  the  World 
War  she  should  pay  tc  the  United  States  her 
war  debt,  amounting  to  approximately 
$5,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Churchill  made  this  reply: 

"Legally  we  owe  this  debt  to  the  United 
States,  and  I  agree  with  you  that  England 
should  at  once  pay  every  penny  the  United 
States  claims  she  owe^;,  but  England  should 
be  allowed,  before  a  final  settlement  Is  made, 
to  deduct  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  all  the 
shot  and  shell  she  fired  at  the  Germans  from 
the  time  America  declared  war  In  the  spring 
of  1817  until  she  actually  put  troops  In  the 
front  lines  a  year  later  .- 

1  askeo.  Mr.  Churchill  how  much  he  esti- 
mated that  deduction  would  amount  to,  and 
he  said: 

"About  $4.900,000,00().* 

I  answered  by  saying: 

**If  the  war  debt  were  settled  on  that  basis, 
the  United  States  woiild  almost  owe  England 
money." 

Whereupon  Mr.  Churchill  replied  that  the 
United  States  did  owe  England  money,  be- 
cause if  the  debt  settlement  was  a  fair  one, 
then  England  should  bu  paid  Interest  on  the 
amount  that  she  shoulc.  be  allowed  to  deduct 
from  the  war  debt  from  the  time  she  ex- 
pended the  money  until  there  was  a  final 
settlement. 

I  expressed  my  astonishment,  saying: 

"In  my  opinion,  such  a  settlement  wouldn't 
he  very  fair  to  the  United  States  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  If  we  hadn't  entered  the  war 
England  would  have  lo.'it,  the  British  Empire 
would  have  been  broken  up  and  today 
(meaning  at  that  time)  England  would 
probably  be  ruled  from  Berlin." 

Mr.  Churchill  did  not  agree  with  me.  He 
said  that  hr  was  very  enthusiastic  about  our 
declaration  of  war  In  1917;  that  there  was  no 
one  in  England  happier  over  our  decision  to 
enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  England  than 
he  was;  but  he  could  see  now  that  our  entry 
had  been  a  great  mlst<ike. 

"America  should  have  minded  her  own 
business  and  stayed  out  at  the  World  War. 
If  you  hadn't  entered  the  war  the  Allies 
would  have  made  peace  with  Germany  in  the 
spring  of  1917.  Had  we  made  peace  then, 
there  would  have  been  no  collapse  in  Russia 
followed  by  conmaunlsin,  no  break-down  in 
Italy  followed  by  fascLsni,  and  Germany  would 
not  have  signed  the  Versailles  Treaty,  which 
has  enthroned  nazl-km  In  Germany.  If 
America  had  stayed  out  of  the  war.  all  of 
these  'Isms'  wouldn't  today  be  sweeping  the 


continent  of  Europe  and  breaking  down 
parliamentary  government,  and  if  England 
had  made  peace  early  in  1017,  It  would  have 
saved  over  1,000.000  British,  French,  Amer- 
ican, and  other  lives." 

The  British  statesman  said  that  he  could 
understand  it  if  Woodrow  Wilson  had  put 
v»  In  the  war  in  1915,  at  the  time  the  Lusi- 
tania  was  sunk,  but  that  when  Wilson  failed 
to  put  us  in  in  1915,  when,  in  his  (Church- 
ill's) opinion,  we  had  such  a  good  excuse  for 
going  In,  he  could  never  understand  why  he 
put  lis  In  in  1917.  MT.  Churchill  talked 
about  other  topics  dealing  with  the  war,  and 
I  interposed  the  statement: 

"^  think  the  United  States  has  learned  its 
lesson;  and  when  the  next  war  starts  In 
Europe,  we  will  stay  at  home  and  mind  our 
own  business." 

Mr.  ChurchUl  replied: 

"Well,  the  situation  will  be  different  when 
the  next  war  starts  In  Europe.  Tou  may 
want  to  stay  out  of  It,  but  the  long  arm  of 
world  events  will  reach  right  aroimd  the 
American  continent,  the  United  States  will  be 
dragged  in,  and  you  will  find  yourselves  fight- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us  In  defenae 
of  our  common  democratic  institutions." 

Before  I  left  Mr.  Churchill  he  asked  me  if 
I  thought  that  his  views  on  American  par- 
ticipation in  the  World  War  and  the  war 
debts,  and  whether  we  would  go  into  the 
next  war  and  various  other  questions,  would 
be  Interesting  to  the  American  people.  I  told 
him  I  felt  sure  that  they  would.  He  then 
told  me  he  would  be  glad  to  write  a  signed 
article  for  the  New  York  Enquirer  containing 
all  of  the  statements  he  had  made  tc  me 
that  day  dw-ing  o\ir  conference  for  t500;  how- 
ever, he  woxild  want  me  to  buy  the  article 
as  one  of  a  series  at  10,  and  said  his  price 
wotild  be  $500  an  article.  I  told  him  I  could 
not  see  my  way  clear  to  buy  10  articles,  but 
that  I  would  be  glad  to  buy  1  article  from 
him.  Mr.  Churchill  was  not  willing  to  agree 
to  this  stipulation,  and  nothing  came  ot  his 
proposal. 

When  1  had  my  conference  with  Mr. 
Churchill  he  knew  that  I  was  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Enquirer. 

'Eventually  the  subject  of  my  interview  and 
the  fact  that  I  had  a  conference  with  Mr. 
ChurchlU  in  his  London  home  was  published 
in  a  large  number  of  newspapers  in  the  State 
of  New  York  and  throughout  the  United 
States. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  numerous  articles 
had  been  printed  In  the  press  of  the  United 
States  and  also  in  the  English  press  from 
August  1936  to  August  1939,  no  denial  was 
ever  made  by  Mr.  Churchill  of  the  statements 
that  I  ascribed  to  him  or  of  the  fact  that  I 
had  such  a  conference  with  him. 

However,  in  the  latter  part  of  August  1939, 
when  war  was  imminent  and  Mr.  Churchill 
was  doubtless  eyeing  the  United  States  as  a 
source  of  aid  to  Britain,  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  published  a  telephonic  in- 
terview with  him  In  which  It  reported  that 
Mr.  Churchill  denied  he  had  ever  met  me  or 
made  any  of  the  statements  that  I  attributed 
to  him. 

Subsequently  1  filed  suit  in  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court  against  Mr.  Churchill  for 
damages  In  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,  based 
upon  the  statements  attributed  to  him  as 
printed  by  the  Philadelphia  newspaper.  Mr. 
XhurchlU's  lawyers  filed  an  answer  in  which 
they  denied,  on  behalf  of  the  British  states- 
man, that  he'  had  ever  told  the  PhUadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  that  we  had  not  had  the 
conference  In  London. 

The  Bulletin's  reporter,  however,  subse- 
quently testified  that  his  conversation  had 
undoubtedly  been  with  Mr.  Churchill,  and 
that  the  Bulletin  had  accurately  printed  Mr. 
Churchill's  remarks  to  their  reporter. 

Although  my  suit  against  Mr.  Churchill 
was  instituted  In  September  1939.  and  al- 
though Mr.  Churchill  has  had  three  different 
sets  of  attorneys  representing  him,  there  Is 


at  no  place  In  the  record  any  statement  by 
Winston  Churchill,  the  defendant,  in  which 
he  personally  denied  having  the  conference 
with  me  in  London  or  that  he  made  the 
statements  I  attributed  to  him. 

When  filing  the  necessary  papers  in  con- 
nection with  his  changes  In  counsel,  Mr. 
Churchill  at  the  same  time  could  have  nude 
personally  such  a  denial  over  his  signature 
for  Incorporation  in  the  evidence.  He  did 
not  do  so. 

It  seems  clear  that  Mr.  Churchill  had  at- 
tempted to  deny  his  acquaintance  and  con- 
versation with  me  in  order  to  avoid  possible 
embarrassment  between  the  Governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  should 
Britain  wish  to  solicit  financial  or  other  aid 
from  the  United  States  during  the  then 
threatened  war,  which  has  now  engulfed 
Europe. 

{From  the  New  York  Bnqutrer  of  January  S9, 

19401 

CHuacHnx  tuzs  to  detsat  justicb  zn 

cairrtN's  surr 

(The  following  telegram  has  been  sent  by 
William  Griffin,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Enquirer,  to  Hon.  Robot  R. 
Reynolds,  United  States  Senator  from  Nortlx 
Carolina  and  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  In  reply  to  a 
telegram  from  him  as  to  the  present  status 
of  Mr.  onffln's  siilt  for  slander  against 
Winston  S.  Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the  Brit- 
ish Admiralty.) 

The  fantastic  maneuvers  of  Winston  S. 
Churchill  to  defeat  justice  in  the  million- 
dollar  Blander  suit  broxight  against  him  by 
me  are  anything  but  creditable  to  a  man 
holding  the  position  of  First  Lord  of  the 
British  Admiralty,  or  any  other  position,  high 
or  low. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  last  siunmer.  shortly 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  European 
war,  Churchill,  in  a  telephone  interview  with 
the  Evening  Bulletin,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of 
America's  leading  newspapers,  deuounced  as 
false  a  declaration  made  by  me  that  Churchill 
hact  stated  In  a  conversation  with  me  in  Lon- 
don in  1936  that  it  was  a  horrible  mistake 
for  America  to  have  participated  In  the 
World  War;  that  she  should  have  remained 
at  home  and  attended  to  her  own  business; 
and  that  If  she  had  done  so,  Britain  would 
have  made  peace  with  Germany  In  1917  and 
thus  saved  more  than  a  million  British, 
American,  French,  and  other  lives.  This 
statement  made  by  Churchill  was  to  be  in- 
cluded in  one  of  10  news  stories  that  he  was 
trying  to  sell  me  for  $5,000. 

Not  only  did  Churchill  brand  as  absolutely 
and  viciously  false  my  recital  of  these  facts, 
he  also  unreservedly  said  that  he  never  heard 
of  me. 

The  report  of  Churchill's  interview  with 
the  Evening  Bulletin,  of  Philadelphia,  re- 
ceived widespread  publicity,  both  here  and 
abroad. 

Nat\irally,  in  vindication  of  my  character 
and  reputation  as  a  man,  as  an  American, 
and  as  a  newspaper  publisher,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  take  legal  action  against  Churchill. 
I  filed  suit  for  slander  in  the  New  York 
Supreme  Coiirt  in  the  sum  of  a  million 
dollars  and  took  the  necessary  steps  to  attach 
Churchill's  property  here. 

During  the  4  months  that  have  elapsed 
since  this  suit  was  Instituted  Churchill  has 
never  denied  having  made  to  the  Philadel- 
phia newspaper  the  monstrous  statements 
upon  which  the  suit  is  based.  He  has.  how- 
ever, arduously  striven  to  prevent  me  from 
obtaining  redress,  by  all  manner  of  specious 
technicalities,  attempting  to  divest  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  of 
jxirlsdiction  over  him.  which  has  already  been 
obtained,  and  thereby  thwarting  Justice. 

A  great  deal  is  Involved  In  this  case  agamst 
the  First  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty. 
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Churchill  has  not  alone  cruelly  wronged 
me  but  has  also  ungratefully  and  ruthlessly 
affronted  the  Dnited  Sutes  of  America,  the 
Nation  which  he  and  his  government  are 
now  working  day  and  night  to  drag  Into  the 
present  European  war,  for  the  salvation  and 
aggrandizement  of  the  British  Empire.  Just 
•a  he  and  his  government  labored  to  be- 
guile it  into  taking  part  In  the  World  War. 

The  case  is  universally  recognized  as  a 
national  Issue  of  the  first  consequence  and  Its 
tremendous  Importance  Is  attested  by  the 
eagerness  with  which  it  Is  being  watched  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  the  forthright 
manner  In  which  I  have  been  upheld  in 
addresses  by  you  and  other  leading  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  our  National  Legis- 
lature. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  the  Evening  Bul- 
letin of  Philadelphia  is  a  ^ery  prominent 
American  newspaper.  Had  Its  interview  with 
Churchill  in  which  my  suit  originated  been 
false.  Chxirchlll  would  have  owed  It  to  him- 
self, not  to  speak  of  me,  to  disavow  it  In  the 
strongest  terms. 

He  has  not  disavowed  It. 

He  has  allowed  It  to  stand,  with  all  the  In- 
jury It  inflicts  upon  me,  and  Instead  of  dis- 
avowing It  has  sought  to  bar  the  man  whom 
he  has  wronged  from  vindicating  himself  In 
open  court  upon  American  soil. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  outrage  against 
Justice.  Churchill  has  had  recourse  to  ob- 
structive tactics  which  have  no  bearing  upon 
the  merits  of  the  case  and  are  designed 
solely  to  save  him  from  the  consequences  of 
his  slander  by  the  operation  of  legalistic 
hide-and-seek 

For  instance,  to  cite  one  of  his  thnists,  he 
has  raised  the  question  of  how  It  is  to  be 
proved  that  It  was  actually  his  voice  which 
was  heard  over  the  telephone  by  the  Evening 
Bulletin  of  Philadelphia.  The  utter  ab- 
surdity of  this  maneuver  is  shown  by 
Churchill's  rigid  refusal  to  disclaim  the  In- 
terview with  the  Philadelphia  newspaper — 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do,  if  It 
Is  untrue,  and  a  thing  which.  In  honor.  In 
law,  and  in  conscience  it  is  Incumbent  upon 
him  to  do.  But  he  steadfastly  refuses  to  dis- 
avow the  Interview — ^for  a  reason  which  is 
perfectly  obvious. 

So  far  his  wrlggllngs  have  availed  him 
nothing.  Tlie  progress  of  the  case  shows 
conclusively  that  ovir  American  courts  may 
be  relied  upon  to  treat  Churchill's  strategy 
with  the  scorn  It  deserves,  and  that  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  need  have  no  fear  of  being  de- 
nied the  redress,  by  due  process  of  law,  which 
I  seek 

In  rejecting  the  motion  made  by  counsel 
for  Churchill  to  set  aside  the  warrant  of 
attachment  of  his  property  here,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depriving  me  of  the  means  of  bringing 
him  before  the  bar  of  Justice,  Supreme  Court 
J>istlce  Wasservogel  declared,  in  admitting 
aa  evidence  an  affidavit  from  Carl  W.  Mc- 
Ardle,  of  the  Evening  Bulletin  of  Philadel- 
phia, confirming  his  telephonic  Interview 
with  Churchill: 

"The  cotirt  Is  constrained  to  receive  this 
affidavit,  and  reading  It  in  conjimction  with 
the  other  papers  submitted  In  support  of 
the  warrant  believes  plaintiff  has  sufficient 
facts  to  support  his  cause  of  action.  Under 
the  circumstances  the  motion  to  vacate  the 
attachment  Is  denied." 

Still  persisting  In  his  endeavor  to  have  the 
suit  quashed  on  technical  grounds,  and  un- 
willing to  come  into  covirt  and  confront  the 
Issue  squarely,  Churchill  has  appealed  from 
Jiistlce  Wasservogel's  decision  to  the  appellate 
division  of  the  supreme  court. 

His  whole  course  of  action  evinces  a  max- 
imum df  contempt  for  aux  American  courts 
and  our  American  sense  of  Justice. 

And  this  Is  typical  of  the  British  attitude 
toward  the  United  States  and  things  Ameri- 
can. They  still  seem  to  think  that  the 
United  States  Is  a  British  colony  and  that  our 
laws  are  not  to  be  considered  seriously.    Wit- 


ness the  present  Interference  with  the  United 
States  mall  by  British  authorities. 

What  does  Winston  S.  Churchill,  First  Lord 
of  the  British  Admiralty,  desire  our  American 
courts  to  do? 

He  desires  them  to  deprive  a  brutally 
wronged  American  citizen  of  the  right  to  ex- 
act amends  from  the  foreigner  who  has  in- 
jured him. 

If  he  were  to  succeed  It  would  mean  that  a 
British  subject  can  slander  a  citizen  of  this 
Republic  and  destroy  his  character  and  rep- 
utation without  fear  of  the  consequences, 
and  that  the  courts  of  our  land  do  not  pro- 
tect oxir  citizens  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 

Churchill.  If  he  did  not  make  the  state- 
ment to  the  representative  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Bulletin,  could  have  denied 
it  months  ago.  That  would  be  a  defense  to 
the  action.  Or  if  he  did  make  the  statement 
and  he  claims  his  statement  is  true,  he  could 
plead  truth,  which  also  would  be  a  defense 
to  the  action.  But  Chiuxhill  contemptuously 
refuses  to  concede  that  a  court  of  our  land 
should  pass  on  a  suit  In  which  he  is  a  party. 

It  does  not  take  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  law  to  perceive  that  no  American,  be  he 
the  President  of  the  Republic  or  the  Gov- 
ernor of  one  of  cur  sovereign  States,  or  any 
other  citizen,  could  utter  against  an  Ameri- 
can the  statements  of  Churchill,  an  alien,  and 
escape  with  impunity.  Churchill,  as  can  b© 
seen,  wishes  to  Induce  our  American  courts 
to  grant  him  a  status  (to  place  him  above 
the  law)  which  these  courts  Justly  refuse  to 
accord  a  wrong-doing  citizen  of  this  land. 

I  have  been  ruthlessly  injured  by  this  for- 
eigner. And  this  foreigner  has  the  temerity 
to  ^eek  to  deprive  me  of  redress  in  the  courts 
of  my  own  country.  My  character  and  repu- 
tation as  a  man,  as  an  American,  and  as  a 
newspaper  editor  and  publisher  are  one  of 
my  greatest  assets.  Let  it  be  said  right  now 
that  whatever  obstructive  tactics  Churchill 
shall  resort  to,  I  will  never  desist  until  I  shall, 
by  proper  means,  have  obtained  vindication. 

If  our  position  were  reversed,  if  I  had  out- 
rageously wronged  Churchill  and  he  were 
suing  for  satisfaction  In  the  EhigUsh  courts. 
It  cannot  be  thought  for  one  moment  that  I 
would  be  permitted  to  escape  with  the  im- 
punity which  Churchill  now  seeks  against  me 
in  the  courts  of  my  own  country. 

This  whole  situation  Is  so  revolting  to  the 
American  sense  of  decency  and  fair  play,  and 
the  case  presents  such  a  grave  national  issue, 
that  you  and  other  outstanding  men  In  Con- 
gress— Democrats  and  Republicans  alike — 
have  unreservedly  upheld  me  in  my  demand 
that  Churchill  either  substantiate  or  dis- 
avow his  statements. 

To  you  and  them  I  am  most  deeply  grate- 
ful. 

When  Winston  S.  Churchill's  maneuverlngs 
have  been  exhausted  he  will  be  a  much  wiser 
and  sadder  man.  Our  American  courts  can 
with  confidence  be  depended  upon  to  guaran- 
tee that  Churchill  will  have  to  face  the  music 
and  sufl^er  the  penalty  of  his  atrocious  slander 
upon  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Enquirer. 

WnxZAM  GaiFFiN, 

Editor  and  Publisher.  New  York  Enquirer. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Enquirer  of  February 
17,  1941] 

gshtin  crrxs  CHtntcuiLL's  FAiLxntx  to  dsnt 

VNOBt  OATH  STATEMCNTS  CHARGED  TO  HIM 

William  Griffin,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Enquirer,  Issued  the  following 
statement  today: 

"My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  press 
release  of  the  British  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton den]rlng  'on  the  authority  of  the  Prima 
Minister'  the  truth  of  a  declaration  made 
to  me  in  London  by  Mr.  Churchill,  in  1936. 
concerning  the  British  war  debt  to  America 
and  America's  participation  In  the  World 
War. 


"Because  of  a  trans-Atlantic  telephone  In- 
terview with  Mr.  Churchill  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  In  September 
1939,  wherein  he  denied  having  either  talked 
with  me  or  ever  heard  of  me,  I  filed  suit 
against  him  In  the  New  York  Supreme  Court 
for  $1,000,000  damages. 

"The  suit  has  been  pending  since  Septem- 
ber 1939,  and  during  that  period  Mr.  Church- 
Ill.  In  his  answers  thereto,  has  never  denied 
on  oath  the  truth  of  the  statements  I  at- 
tributed to  him.  but  has  ducked  and  dodged, 
dodged  and  ducked. 

"The  very  latest  dodge  in  the  case  Is  the 
denial  made  to  the  press  by  the  British  Em- 
bassy 'on  the  authority'  of  Mr.  Churchill. 

"On  the  other  hand,  I  have  attested,  by 
sworn  affidavit,  the  truth  of  the  statements 
I  attributed  to  Mr.  Churchill. 

"America's  well-being  and  my  own  honor 
and  reputation  are  at  stake  In  my  suit  against 
the  British  Prime  Minister.  It  will  take  more 
than  unsigned  press  denials  from  the  British 
Embassy  to  explain  away  Mr.  Churchill's  un- 
grateful and  bitterly  antl-Amerlcan  conversa- 
tion with  me  at  his  home  In  London  In  1936. 
wherein  he  declared  that  this  Republic  should 
have  minded  its  own  business  and  stayed  out 
of  the  World  War,  and  asserted  that  our  re- 
quiring Britain  to  pay  off  her  war  loans  to 
this  country  was  unjust. 

"Mr.  Churchill's  friends  are  ever  ready  to 
smear  as  un-American  any  citizen  who  seeks 
to  prevent  Uncle  Sam  from  repeating  In  1941 
his  entry  Into  the  World  War. 

'The  British  Prime  Minister  has  an  excel- 
lent record  as  a  long-distance  fighter  against 
Hitler  and  Hitlerlsm.  I.  too.  have  fovight  tha 
Nazi  dictator  and  his  sjrstem  of  depotlsm. 
But  while  Mr.  Churchill  has  always  preferred 
the  long-distance  method  of  attack,  I  went 
right  Into  Hitler's  Chancelory  at  Berlin,  on 
the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war, 
and  spoke  my  mind  with  true  Amerlcar  fear- 
lessness In  denunciation  of  Hitler's  diabolic 
antl-SemltIsm  and  wanton  disregard  of  inter- 
national right  and  Justice. 

"I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  the  Hitler 
hierarchy  to  whom  I  addressed  my  words  will 
not  soon  forget  them. 

"I  was  not  a  bit  surprised  when  the  Hitler 
Government  Issued  a  ukase  barring  the  New 
York  Enquirer  from  Germany.  That  ukase 
is  still  in  force — and  I  love  It. 

"Neither  Mr.  Churchill  nor  any  of  hia 
"smear  men"  In  this  country  has  had  the 
courage  to  go  right  Into  the  Nazi  tiger's  head- 
quarters and  give  voice  to  his  detestation  of 
Hitler  and  Hitlerlsm. 

"That  Mr.  Churchill's  antl-Amerlcan  dec- 
laration of  1936  has  come  back  to  plague  him 
in  1941  Is  neither  my  fault  nor  the  fault  of 
anyone  save  the  British  Prime  Minister  him- 
self. 

"The  unsigned  mysterious  so-called  denial 
sent  out  by  the  British  Embassy  In  Washing- 
ton would  not  bind  Churchill  In  a  court  of 
law,  either  In  England  or  here.  Could  It  be 
that  this  alleged  denial  was  made  in  the  way 
it  was  on  advice  of  coimsel?" 


[From  the  New  York  Enquirer  of  March  3, 
1941] 

CHTTBCHIIX'S   PRAISE   OF   HITLER   IS  WARNING   TO 
UNITED  STATES 

"I  have  always  said  that  If  Great  Britain 
were  defeated  In  war  I  hoped  we  should  find 
a  Hitler  to  lead  \u  back  to  our  rightful  posi- 
tion among  the  nations."  (British  Prime 
Minister  Churchill,  November  11,  1938.) 

There  was  consternation  In  seme  capitals 
when  public  announcement  was  made  of  the 
sealing  of  the  recent  compact  between  Bul- 
garia and  Turkey.  The  latter  country  had 
been  regarded  as  inflexible  In  Its  attach- 
ment to  Britain,  while  the  former'  was  known 
as  a  devoted  collaborator  with  Germany. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Turkey's  about 
face  is  a  bad  blow  to  London,  and  London's 
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precipitate  dispatching  of  Foreign  Minister 
Anthony  Eden  on  a  special  mission  to  the 
Turkish  capital.  Is  perfectly  understand- 
able. 

Naturally,  we  Americans  do  not  like  the 
Turco-Bulgarlan  pact,  because  It  is  Just  what 
Hitler  wanted.  However,  it  has  vastly  more 
significance  than  that  for  us,  for  It  Is  a  warn- 
ing to  the  United  States  of  America  to  keep 
at  a  safe  distance  from  the  maneuverlngs 
and  plottlngs  of  Old  World  statecraft. 

Things  have  come  to  a  deplorable  pass  in 
this  land  when  the  official  standard  of  patri- 
otism, which  the  powers-that-be  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  and  their  journalistic 
and  other  coadjutors  In  every  section  of  the 
Republic  are  brutally  Intent  on  Imposing 
upon  the  American  people,  is  devotion  to 
Britain,  not  to  our  own  motherland,  Afherlca. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  every  citizen  to  show 
where  he  stands — whether  on  the  side  of 
America  or  on  that  of  the  Empire  from  which 
America  won  her  liberty  of  thought  and  action 
as  an  independent  nation  in  the  days  and 
nights  that  tried  men's  souls. 

It  Is  a  crime  against  God  and  country  for 
any  American  to  admit  that  to  uphold  this 
Nation  Is  to  be  antl-BrltlBh.  The  British 
rightfully  uphold  Britain  at  all  times.  Who 
has  ever  heard  of  a  Briton  being  called  antl- 
Amerlcan  because  he  always  stood  up  for  his 
own  coxmtry? 

It  Is  the  pressing  duty  of  all  our  people  to 
rally  around  the  American  standard,  the  hal- 
lowed banner  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  Turco-BuIgarian  agreement  is  one 
more  convincing  prcof  that  there  is  not  a 
country  In  the  Old  World— the  Old  World 
with  whose  destiny  cur  Government  seeks  to 
merge  that  of  this  proud  Republic — upon 
whose  sincere,  reciprocal  friendship  America 
can  rely. 

How  eternally  right  was  the  Father  of  Our 
Cotmtry  when  he  recorded  these  words  in  the 
Imperishable  script  of  his  Farewell  Address: 

'There  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  ex- 
pect or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  nation 
to  nation.  'TIS  an  illusion,  which  experience 
must  cure,  which  a  Just  pride  ought  to  dis- 
card." 

Those  who,  with  nazlfied  ruthlessness,  are 
trjring  to  wipe  out  American  patriotism  and 
•ubstitute  therefor  devotion  to  Britain,  are 
proceeding  on  the  arbitrarily  established  and 
hollow  principle  that  the  mteresta  of  America 
and  Britain  are  one  ard  Inseparable,  that  both 
countries  must  stick  together,  and  that  both 
countries  can  Implicitly  rely  upon  each  other's 
fldeUty. 

Let  us  delve  more  deeply  into  this  all-im- 
portant subject. 

Only  last  March.  France  and  Britain  were 
vowing  their  never-ending  friendship,  unity, 
and  cooperation  in  war  and  in  peace.  Today 
they  are  enemies,  enemies  with  an  unfathom- 
able bitterness  for  each  other. 

The  Anglo-French  allies  of  March  1940  are 
no  longer  governed  by  the  Demon  and 
Pythias  relationship  which  they  extolled  a 
year  ago.  One  has  made  a  surrender  which 
she  swore  she  wovild  never  make.  The  other, 
angered  by  her  ally's  defection,  has  com- 
mitted acts  of  war  against  her,  Including  a 
food  blockade,  which  have  inflamed  the  de- 
feated partner  and  created  a  cleavage  be- 
tween Paris  and  Lcndon  which  will  not 
disappear  in  o\ir  day  or  for  long  thereafter. 

0\ir  internationalists  are  swearing  before 
God  and  man  that  on  no  account  will  the 
Damon  and  Pythias  relationship  which,  they 
tell  us,  controls  the  Ties  that  unite  America 
and  Britain,  be  weakened  by  any  earthly  or 
nonearthly  force.  Identically  the  same  thing 
was  being  proclaimed  last  year  concerning 
the  unity  between  France  and  Britain.  It 
Is  deceptive  and  tragic  to  expect  that  the 
unnatural  and  treasonable  linking  of  this 
Republic  with  Britain  can  either  be  stable  or 
beneficial  to  Uncle  Sam. 

In  harmony  with  the  grand  old  principles 
of  diplomatic  Jugglery,  It  has  been  announced 


that  as  a  result  of  the  visit  of  British  For- 
eign Minister  Eden  to  Turkey,  everything 
has  been  set  right  between  London  and 
Ankara.  Gullible  Americans,  whose  ooimtry 
Is  being  lied  Into  war,  will,  of  course,  believe 
this  tale,  spread  abroad  for  their  benefit,  in 
order  to  lighten  the  task  of  our  war  seekers. 
But  Americans  who  are  not  prone  to  be  de- 
ceived by  such  fairy  tales  know  that,  thanks 
to  pressure  from  Soviet  Russia  (avowed  ally 
of  Nazi  Germany)  and  other  factors,  the  re- 
lations between  Turkey  and  Britain  are  any- 
thing but  prepoesessing,  as  far  as  Britain  Is 
concerned. 

When  Turkey  denounces  her  newly  signed 
pact  with  Bulgaria,  Hitler's  Balkan  partner, 
sensible  Americans  vrtll  see  some  evidence 
of  Turkey's  resuming  her  teamwork  with 
Britain. 

But  Turkey  has  no  intention  of  abrogating 
her  pact  with  Sofia. 

With  regard  to  the  Eden  mission  to  Tur- 
key and  Its  announced  results,  let  It  be 
recalled  that  on  May  29,  1940,  President  Ismet 
Anonu,  of  Tiu-key,  declared  of  Franco-Turkish 
relations: 

"An  agreement  In  principle  has  been 
reached,  and  after  a  solution  of  the  Hatay 
problem  no  power  will  be  able  to  compromise 
or  destroy  the  accord  between  us.  The  Turk- 
ish and  French  Nations  are  linked  together 
by  fate  and  possess  the  means  to  defend 
themselves." 

How  ironic  today  is  the  Turkish  President's 
affirmation  concerning  the  links  uniting 
Prance  and  Turkey  and  the  ability  of  both 
nations  to  safeguard  themselves. 

Before  a  month  had  gone  by  France  was 
prostrate  under  the  weight  of  the  Nazi  war 
machine,  and  the  "indissoluble"  ties  that 
bound  Britain  to  that  country  were  no  longer 
In  existence.  Under  the  caption  "The  Anglo- 
French  tragedy,"  the  New  York  Times  said 
editorially  on  June  26,  1940: 

"The  British,  on  their  side,  have  ample 
cause  for  bitterness;  the  French,  on  theirs, 
can  complain  with  truth  that  too  few  British 
divisions  were  at  their  side.  Mr.  Churchill 
admitted  yesterday  that  the  BrltUh  had  not 
'endured  equal  trials  or  made  an  eqxud  con- 
tribution In  the  field.'  But  for  the  friends 
of  both  Britain  and  France,  it  is  harrowing 
to  watch  the  present  duel  of  reproaches  and 
recrimination  between  London  and  Bordeaux. 
The  breach  between  Britain  and  France  is  the 
last  refinement  of  cruelty  in  a  war  that  has 
already  produced  more  than  its  share  of 
horror." 

Americans,  your  country  Is  headed  for  war, 
a  globe-embracing  war,  a  war  that  will  swal- 
low up  every  dollar  you  have,  destroy  your  lib- 
erties, and  beggar  you  and  your  descendants. 
Your  country  is  being  led  to  war  as  an  ally 
of  Britain,  upon  whose  attachment  it  Is 
folly  to  rely.  History,  recent  and  remote, 
tells  us  dearly  that  America  cannot  have 
faith  in  the  disinterested  and  unfailing  loy- 
alty of  any  Eiiropesm  or  other  nation.  Are 
you,  the  citizens  of  the  land  of  Washington, 
going  to  permit  yom:  ooimtry  to  be  involved 
In  the  gigantic  and  criminal  war  gamble  for 
which  she  is  being  prepared  by  the  devotees 
of  Benedict  Arnold  who  are  contemptuously 
Hltlerlzing  you  in  your  National  Capital? 

Our  war  seekers,  In  addition  to  their  yearn- 
ing to  see  America  openly  at  war  as  a  partner 
of  Britain,  are  outdoing  themselves  in  their 
aiutlety  to  ally  this  Republic  with  Soviet 
Russia,  a  power  already  In  alliance  with  Nazi 
Germany. 

The  alliance  between  "red"  Moscow  and 
"brown"  Berlin  is  a  case  of  birds  of  a  feather 
roosting  together,  and  what  damnable  birds 
they  are. 

Our  own  State  Department,  however,  is 
laboring  with  zealous  constancy  to  oust 
"brown"  Berlin  from  the  roost,  and  perch 
the  American  Eagle  side  by  side  with  "red" 
Moscow.  A  dispatch  from  Washington, 
February  24.  declares: 

"Diplomatic  conversations  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  are  not 


going  as  well  as  ustial  from  all  indications 
today.  Whether  this  points  to  a  fundamental 
coolness  In  relations  could  only  be  conjec- 
tured, but  It  was  considered  significant,  if 
not  serious,  that  Russia  now  suspects  the 
gocd  faith  of  the  United  States  In  the 
negotiations. 

"In  any  event  It  may  mean  that  British 
pressure  is  having  its  effect  in  shutting  off 
American  goods  from  Rvissia,  at  least  in  any 
volume. 

"On  the  surface  It  appeared  to  some  diplo- 
mats that  one  explanation  for  the  sudden 
coolness  might  be  found  In  the  fact  that,  after 
a  period  of  increasingly  cordial  discussions. 
Russia  failed  to  discourage  Germany  from 
penetrating  the  Balkans.  This  area  has  been 
a  subject  of  concern  here  ever  since  Reichs- 
fuehrer  Hitler's  winter  camiMlgn  of  diplomacy 
In  Exu-ope  was  undertaken." 

Cxir  State  Department,  so  anxious  to  spill 
American  blood  and  bankrupt  Uncle  Sam  in 
order  to  establish  godliness,  democracy,  and 
International  fraternity  on  a  world-wide  scale, 
is  a  magnificently  persistent  worker  In  the 
cause  of  bringing  Uncle  Sam  into  an  alliance 
with  Josef  Stalin.  We  quote  a  Washington 
dispatch  of  February  27: 

"Diplomatic  conversations  looking  to  an 
improvement  In  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  were  resumed  at  a  long 
discussion  late  today  between  Sumner  Welles, 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  Constantln  A. 
Oumansky,  the  Soviet  Ambassador. 

There  were  many  questions  to  be  taken  up. 
It  was  explained,  but  no  details  were  an- 
nounced.   Further  dlscuselons  are  to  be  held." 

Americans,  if  you  deserve  to  be  saved  from 
war,  If  you  deserve  the  precious  legacies  of 
freedom  and  opportunity  which  the  states- 
manship, blood,  and  patriotism  of  your 
fathers  won  for  you.  you  will  arise,  and,  with 
a  voice  that  will  shake  your  National  Capital, 
Inform  your  legislative  servitors  that  you 
will  not  have  war,  that  you  will  remain  stead- 
fast to  the  Washlngtonlan  doctrine  of  non- 
involvement  in  foreign  feudlngs,  that  you  win 
not  condone  treason,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, you  will  punish  It  with  relentless  Jxis- 
tice,  as  the  Father  of  his  Coxintry,  from  his 
sacred  tomb  at  Mount  Vernon,  silently  im- 
plores you  to  do. 

Prime  Minister  Churchill,  of  England,  •■ 
shown  In  his  own  words,  extolled  Adolf  Hitler 
on  November  11,  1938.  less  than  a  year  before 
the  present  war  began.  These  words  oon- 
stltute  a  warning  of  exceptional  value  to  tbs 
American  people.  If  they  heed  them  and  the 
other  danger  signals  that  are  before  their 
ey«s,  they  will  save  themselves  and  their 
country  many  trials  and  sorrows. 

WiLUAM  Grotin, 

Editor  and  PubHther,  New  York  Enquirer. 


A  Unified  Air  Force 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  iciaBiBSipn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESKNTATIVXB 


Friday.  March  14. 1941 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  national  defense,  yet,  in  my  bum- 
ble opinion,  we  will  never  be  in  a  position 
to  adequately  defend  this  country  until 
we  have  a  unified  air  force.  We  prom- 
ised the  people  of  this  land  that  we  would 
build  up  our  defenses  to  where  this  coun- 
try could  defend  herself  against  any  foe 
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or  combination  of  foes  that  might  be 
sent  against  us. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  in- 
serting an  article  by  MaJ.  Alexander  P. 
de  Seversky, 

Major  Seversky  is  recognized  as  an 
authority  on  the  tactics  and  strategy  of 
aerial  warfare.  He  is  an  outstanding 
aircraft  designer.  He  lost  a  leg  In  an 
air  crash  in  the  World  War,  shot  down  13 
enemy  planes,  and  was  wounded  many 
-times. 

He  invented  the  first  fully  automatic 
bomb  sight  and  has  made  many  improve- 
ments in  navigation  instruments.  For 
the  last  10  years  he  has  designed  and 
manufactured  planes  for  the  Air  Corps. 

Major  Seversky  holds  many  speed  rec- 
ords, having  won  the  Harmon  Trophy 
as  1939's  foremost  airman.  He  is  amply 
qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject. 

I  therefore  take  great  pleasure  in  in- 
serting his  statement  at  this  point. 

The  matter  referred  to  foUows: 

WHY  WS  BCXTST  RAVS  A  SEPAltATS  All  FOmO 

(By  Alexander  P.  de  SeveiBky,  major,  United 
States  Air  Corps  Specialist  Reserve) 

In  Europe  today  a  flaming  scroll  bearing 
a  military  message  of  tremendous  Import  Is 
being  unrolled  before  America's  eyes.  That 
message  Is  ominously  clear:  Vast  armies  lie 
immobilized  in  England  and  Europe;  once- 
proud  navies  venture  forth  in  peril  of  de- 
struction from  the  skies:  and.  plainly  for  all 
to  see.  the  air  haa  become  the  decisive  arena 
of  combat. 

In  view  of  this  Indisputable  fact,  I  pose  two 
simple  but  vital  questions: 

1.  Are  the  men  responsible  for  America's 
defense  program  sufficiently  aware  that  the 
airplane  la  the  dominant  weapon  of  the 
futiire? 

a.  Are  they  spending  America's  defense  bil- 
lions, and  guarding  the  safety  of  our  people, 
with  Intelligent  vision  of  this  new  role  of  air 
power? 

It  Is  Imperative  that  these  questions  be 
canvassed  frankly  and  fully,  before  our  pro- 
gram for  national  defense  becomes  congealed 
In  obsolete  and  Ineffectual  patterns. 

The  dominant  role  played  by  air  power  in 
Europe  today  gives  only  the  merest  hint  of  its 
complete  ascendancy  in  the  future — the  fu- 
ture for  which  we  should  be  diligently  pre- 
paring right  now.  While  we  solemnly  debate 
a  two-ocean  navy  the  increasing  range  and 
striking  power  of  aerial  warships  promises  to 
reduce  all  navies  to  a  secondary  role  within 
the  very  5  years  that  It  will  take  to  complete 
our  new  naval  program. 

The  tactical  reach  of  bombers  has  been 
raised  from  1.000  miles  to  7,500  miles  in  the 
last  5  years — an  advance  of  650  percent. 
Right  now  our  Douglas  B-19  can  fly  to  Europe 
and  back  with  36.000  pounds  of  explosives. 
This  Is  a  true  dreadnaught  of  the  air.  but 
unfortunately  we  have  only  one  of  them. 
Any  nation  possessing  a  fleet  cf  such  bombers 
could  quickly  end  all  question  as  to  the 
ability  of  aircraft,  single-banded,  to  win  de- 
cisive victories  on  land  or  sea. 

Within  the  next  5  years  we  shall  witness 
a  further  step-up  In  bombing  range,  to  25,- 
000  miles.  This,  equalling  the  earth's  cir- 
cumference, is  a  mere  233  percent  advance 
on  present  ranges.  Oermany  is  already  rac- 
ing furloiisly  toward  that  goal;  her  gigantic 
Kurler.  capable  of  a  10.000-miIe  range,  is  in 
production,  and  she  Is  desperately  retooling 
to  turn  out  noachlnes  with  ever-increasing 
range  and  bomb  load.  Soon  the  Atlantic 
pnd  the  Pacific  will  be  no  wider  than  the 
English  Channel  for  the  nation  which  domi- 
nates the  skies.  Within  5  years  we  can  bomb 
any  spot  In  any  natlon^r  be  bombed  by  it 
In  any  part  of  ova  anatomy. 


To  America  the  lesson  of  all  this  is  brutally 
clear.  Unless  we  are  to  risk  destructive  on- 
slaiights  by  enemy  air  power,  we  must  com- 
pletely revise  our  thinking  in  matters  of 
national  defense.  No  longer  dare  we  rely  on 
the  leadership  of  old-line  strategists  who, 
reared  in  cavalry  tactics  and  Infantry  maneu- 
vers, still  think  of  military  aviation  in  terms 
of  yesterday,  as  only  an  adjunct  to  armies 
and  navies.  In  the  name  of  common  sense 
and  common  safety  we  must  begin  now  to 
prepare  our  aviation  for  tomorrow.  And  the 
first  step  Is  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent air  command,  po.ssessing  the  im- 
agination and  audacity  to  wage  all-out  war 
in  the  air,  and  operating  on  terms  of  equality 
with  the  Army  and  Navy. 

I  have  studied,  as  far  §is  I  am  aware,  all 
recent  attacks  on  the  Idea  of  an  Independent 
air  force,  whether  emanating  from  official  or 
vmofficlal  quarters.  The  common  denomina- 
tor of  all  the  objections  is  the  claim  that 
the  United  States  has  built  a  fairly  creditable 
air  force  iinder  the  aegis  of  the  two  older 
services. 

The  rebuttal  Is  simple.  It  Is  that  at  pres- 
ent the  United  States  has  no  air  power  at  all. 
We  have  a  miscellany  of  war  planes  but  no 
air  power.  We  have  an  effective  naval  air 
arm,  plus  an  amorphous  mass  of  Army  air- 
craft. Neither  of  them  nor  the  two  together 
constitute  air  power. 

No  matter  what  the  departmental  "brass 
hats"  affirm  or  deny,  the  present  war  discloses 
one  basic  principle  of  air  power — no  land  or 
sea  operations  are  possible  where  control  of 
the  air  is  in  the  hands  of  the  adversary. 
Dunkerque  is  a  superb  demonstration.  The 
withdrawal  operations  there  were  accom- 
plished primarily  because  the  British  had 
established  local  superiority  in  the  air.  Brit- 
ish Spitfires  and  Hurricanes,  masters  of  any 
German  pursuit  plane  by  reason  of  a  mere 
25-mile-per-hour  margin,  were  able  to  con- 
trol the  air  over  the  channel;  without  such 
control  the  evacuation  would  have  been  a 
shambles.  This  supremacy,  however,  applied 
only  within  a  radius  of  150  miles — the  effec- 
tive range  of  land-based  British  pursuit 
planes. 

This  same  local  superiority  accounts  for 
Hitler's  inability  hitherto  to  invade  England. 
The  battle  of  Britain  Is  an  almost  perfect 
laboratory  case  of  pure  air  warfare.  Out  of 
It  one  blood -red  fact  emerges:  Hitler  cannot 
Invade  Britain  so  long  as  a  swift  British 
fighter  command  maintains  its  margin  of 
superiority  In  the  skies  over  the  British  Isles. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  no  one  contra- 
dicts the  assertion  that  America  needs  a  vast 
number  of  planes.  We  have  the  inventive 
genius  and  the  productive  power  to  turn 
them  out.  But  the  unvEirnished  truth  Is  that 
we  are  not  likely  to  get  the  kind  or  quality  of 
planes  we  need  while  ovir  air  program  Is  in 
the  hands  of  men  unconsciously  loyal  to 
their  own  older  services  and  shackled  by  the 
red  tape  of  military  tradition. 

The  leather  medal  for  all-time  futility 
should  go  to  those  who  keep  up  the  argument 
about  the  relative  merits  of  naval  power  and 
air  power.  The  battleship,  the  admirals  are 
fond  of  emphasizing,  is  stLll  master  of  the 
sea.  It  is,  beyonc*  the  range  of  aircraft,  J\ist 
as  the  lion  is  still  master  of  the  Jungle.  But 
It's  an  abandoned  jungle.  Who  pays  any 
heed  to  lions  when  crossing  by  airplane  over- 
head? True,  sea  power  is  still  our  chief  de- 
fensive reliance,  and  will  remain  so  imtll  we 
achieve  an  adequate  air  armada.  It  would  be 
dangerous  to  switch  from  an  old  form  of  na- 
tional defense  before  a  new  one  is  perfected. 
And  even  when  the  transformation  Is  com- 
plete there  will  be  special  tactical  purposes 
for  svirface  and  undersea  craft. 

However,  even  today  naval  fieets  can  op- 
erate only  beyond  the  reach  of  warplanes 
based  on  a  given  shore.  When  land-based 
planes  can  strike,  the  ships  are  doomed.  The 
recent  engagement  between  warships  and 
dive  bombers  in  the  Sicilian  Strait  demon- 


strates this.  Only  a  handful  of  aerma.a 
planes  were  used  in  the  intial  encounter,  yet 
the  cruiser  Southampton  was  sunk,  and  the 
aircraft  carrier  Illustrious  and  the  destroyer 
Gallant  limped  away  disabled.  It  is  reported 
on  good  authority  that  antiaircraft  fire  from 
the  British  ships  brought  down  not  a  single 
Nazi  bomber.  The  12  Stukas  bagged  by  the 
British  were  shot  down  by  land-based  pur- 
suit planes  coming  from  Malta,  60  miles 
distant. 

The  area  of  naval  control  Is  being  narrowed 
with  every  enlargement  of  the  striking  range 
of  military  aeronautics.  Formerly  the  North 
Atlantic  was  Immune  from  air  attack.  Today 
great  German  bombers  scour  the  ocean  lanes 
500  miles  west  of  Ireland,  attacking  British 
naval  and  commercial  targets.  Soon  naval 
Immunity  will  be  wiped  out  entirely,  "fhere- 
after  the  navies  of  the  world,  like  the  armies 
In  the  greater  part  of  Europe  at  this  time, 
will  be  able  to  swing  Into  action  only  under 
the  canopy  of   land -based  air  power. 

Let  me  define  the  concept  of  true  air  power 
as  evolved  in  the  present  European  conflict. 
Its  prime  function  is  to  ignore  and  overreach 
fleets  and  armies  and  to  reduce  the  enemy  to 
helplessness  by  striking  directly  at  its  most 
vital  spots — aircraft  Industries,  public  utili- 
ties, munition  plants,  harbors,  airdromes. 
The  perfection  of  this  new  strategy  will  render 
obsolete  the  mile-by-mlle  surface  struggle  for 
forts  and  territories.  An  enemy  so  thoroughly 
battered  from  the  air  that  It  loses  the 
strength  to  strike  back  will  not  have  to  be 
occupied. 

But  the  old-school  army  and  navy  mental- 
ity, nurtured  in  textbook  strategy  in  terms  of 
naval  blockade  and  Infantry  development, 
hasn't  the  air-mindedness  to  grasp  such  con- 
cepts. It  Is  this  die-hard  adherence  to  out- 
moded principles,  rather  than  any  Inability 
on  our  part  to  produce  airplanes  or  pilots, 
which  has  prevented  the  creation  in  the 
United  States  of  a  true  air  power  capable  of 
protecting  us,  whether  by  offense  or  defense, 
against  annihilating  air  attack. 

Of  course.  In  the  future,  as  now,  aircraft 
used  In  common  tactical  operations  with  land 
forces  ought  to  be  under  direct  command  of 
the  Army.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Navy. 
Our  aviation  with  the  fleet  is  splendid  naval 
aviation,  precisely  because  it  has  been  devel- 
oped by  the  Navy.  But  aviation  developed  by 
the  Army  and  Navy,  no  matter  how  strong  it 
may  become,  always  remains  a  weapon  of 
these  services,  xinfitted  for  the  major  task  of 
piire  air  power. 

In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  aviation 
tied  to  an  older,  slower  service  Is  destined 
to  become  inbred.  New  ideas  are  slowed  up 
and  frequently  doomed  to  premature  death; 
the  channels  through  which  they  must  move 
are  clogged  by  the  prejudices,  ambitions,  and 
fixations  of  the  older  services.  Talented  air 
strategists  and  designers,  of  whom  we  have 
plenty,  cannot  contribute  their  best  when 
condemned  to  work  within  fallacious  plans 
of  strategy. 

As  far  back  as  1917  I  personally  fought  in 
pursuit  ships  that  carried  three  machine 
guns;  and  in  1918  cannon  were  mounted  in 
French  air  fighters.  With  this  experience  in 
mind,  I  submitted  to  the  United  States  Army 
Air  Corps  in  April  1938  two  designs  of  fighter 
planes  that  carried  up  to  six  machine  guns 
and  one  cannon,  as  well  as  armor  protection. 
Yet.  until  forced  out  of  their  Inertia  by  the 
experience  of  the  present  war,  ovir  authorities 
continued  to  specify  only  two  machine  guns 
for  pvjrsult  planes.  And  this,  mind  you,  at 
a  time  when  German  and  BrHlsh  pursuits 
were  carrying  not  only  eight  machine  guns 
but  cannon  also. 

Characteristic  of  the  Infantry  viewpoint 
which  dominates  our  air  program  is  the  fact 
that,  while  European  nations  had  machine 
guns  and  cannon  strung  from  one  wing  tip  to 
the  other,  our  regulations  placed  the  guns 
within  14  inches  from  the  eye  of  the  pilot — 
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simulating  the  Army  sharpshooter  with  the 
rlfie  butt  on  his  shoulder. 

For  years  the  Army  Air  Corps  could  not 
convince  Army  ordnance  that  machine  guns 
on  aircraft  should  l>e  fed  ammunition  from 
either  side.  Machine  guns  used  on  land  were 
fed  only  from  one  side.  Army  regulations 
therefore  permitted  no  deviation  from  this 
standard.  It  was  orJy  recently  that  this  sit- 
uation was  corrected. 

For  an  illustration  of  our  present  unim- 
aginative conservatism,  take  the  Army's  P-35 
pursuit  ship.  It  cerries  two  machine  guns 
and  100  pounds  of  bombs  over  a  range  of 
1.000  miles.  This  is  a  pitifully  small  utiliza- 
tion of  the  plane's  potentiality.  Modified  for 
export  under  less  eJcacting  regulations  than 
our  Army's,  the  same  plane  carries  four  ma- 
chine guns  and  a  1.300-pound  bomb  load 
nearly  2.000  miles.  The  Increase  in  fighting 
capacity  is  evident. 

The  limitations  Imposed  by  the  Army  mule 
on  the  eagle  of  our  air  power  help  explain  the 
Inferiority  of  American  military  aircraft  as 
now  disclosed  by  ths  present  war.  In  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  where  air  power  was 
Independent,  such  anachronisms  did  not 
occvir. 

■  So  much  for  the  technical  side.  The  im- 
reality  of  tying  air  power  to  the  older  services 
is  also  reflected  In  our  truly  fantastic  or- 
ganizational set-up.  Our  Air  Corps  has  two 
parallel  chiefs,  both  major  generals,  who  are 
In  charge  of  equipment,  personnel,  and  train- 
ing. One  of  them  is  at  the  same  time  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  Staff  for  the  Air  in  the  General 
Staff  of  the  Army.  Our  striking  aviation  is 
known  as  the  General  Headquarters  Air 
Force,  and  Is  headed  by  a  lieutenant  general 
who  outranks  the  Chief  of  Air  Corps  twins. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  no  authc-ity  in  the 
selection  of  equipment  and  personnel,  and 
must  work  with  what  the  Chiefs  of  Air  Corps 
decide  he  should  have.  As  far  as  tactical  dis- 
position of  his  units  is  concerned,  he  cannot 
move  without  approval  of  the  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff  of  the  Army.  The  latter,  not 
being  an  aviation  man.  has  to  consult  his 
Deputy  for  the  Air  before  he  can  give  intelli- 
gent orders.  Thus  a  major  general  really 
gives  orders  (without  taking  responsibility) 
to  a  lieutenant  general  who  outranks  him  but 
has  no  authority. 

Does  this  sound  complicated?  Well,  it  is. 
No  military  machine  can  function  efficiently 
under  such  a  crosswcrd-pvizzle  system  of  au- 
thority though  our  Air  Corps  officers  are 
gamely  doing  their  best,  without  a  murmw*. 
under  such  conditions.  But  only  an  inde- 
pendent air  force  b^ised  on  a  straight  line 
of  authority  can  really  be  effective. 

The  Navy  also  has  Its  pet  foibles  which 
hamper  the  development  of  genuine  air 
power.  The  illusion  that  sea  power  can  carry 
Its  own  "umbrella"  In  the  shape  of  naval 
aircraft  operating  from  carriers  Is  an  Instance 
of  "horse  and  buggy"  thinking.  Naval  planes 
based  on  ships  are  encumbered  by  landing 
and  arresting  gears;  their  performance  is  in- 
ferior. At  Skagerrak.  as  In  the  recent  case  of 
the  Illustrious,  it  was  tragically  demon- 
strated that  the  air  protection  carried  by  the 
fieec  Is  nothing  but  a  clay  pigeon  for  a  land- 
bas3d  air  force. 

The  British  fully  realize  this  now.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  therefore,  they  begin  to  sup- 
port their  fieet  witJi  land-based  planes  at 
Crete.  Malta,  and  Greece.  Only  under  the 
protection  of  air  power  that  commands  the 
entire  theater  of  naval  operations  will  any 
navy  be  able  to  function  in  the  near  future. 

The  objections  to  an  Independent  air  com- 
mand add  up  to  a  puzzling  zero.  Unless  men 
high  in  our  national  councils  break  through 
the  blind  traditionalism  that  is  clipping  the 
wings  of  American  air  p>ower — unless  they 
free   It  to   attain   its   rightful   Independent 
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stature — the  Nation  will  pay  dearly  in  blood 
and  money  for  their  failure. 

What,  specifically,  are  the  first  steps  we 
should  take?  To  begin  with,  airmen  of  proved 
vision  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  avia- 
tion branch  of  our  national  defense  and  be 
permitted  to  translate  tactical  lessons  into 
mechanical  improvements.  There  Is  no  dearth 
of  such  men.  We  have  at  least  a  thousand 
experts  In  military  aeronautics,  with  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  active  experience, 
whose  skill,  Inventiveness,  and  creative  vision 
are  unsurpassed.  We  also  have  an  aviation 
industry  capable  of  giving  us  world  supremacy 
in  design  and  production. 

An  independent  air  department  staffed  by 
such  experts  and  backed  by  this  industrial 
capacity  would  call  for  and  could  produce : 

Long-range  bombers  able  to  do  more  dam- 
age In  a  single  raid  than  the  Nazi  armadas 
have  Infiicted  on  England  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war. 

To  protect  the  bombers,  specially  designed 
fighters,  capable  of  speeds  50  percent  greater 
than  the  bombers'  and  equipped  with  fire 
power  surpassing  the  enemy's. 

Today  we  have  no  such  planes.  The  pres- 
ent tendency  to  adapt  the  armaments  of  old- 
er services  to  aerial  warfare  must  be  aban- 
doned; new  concepts  growing  out  of  the 
special  problems  of  aerial  battle  should  be 
developed.  For  Instance,  future  purstiit 
planes  may  be  armed  by  a  weapon  compar- 
abl<.  to  the  naval  torpedo,  capable  of  knock- 
ing out  the  largest  bomber  with  a  single  pro- 
jectUe. 

Again,  an  Independent  Air  Department 
would  provide  long-range  interceptor  fighters, 
to  head  off  enemy  planes  long  before  they 
even  approached  American  targets;  and 
short-range,  fast-cllmblng  pursuits  for  local 
protection  of  military  objectives.  The  dispo- 
sition of  these  local  pursuits  would  be  logi- 
cally related  to  such  objectives;  they  would 
not.  as  at  present,  be  located  as  though  they 
were  cavalry  units. 

Also,  we  should  transfer  to  the  Air  Com- 
mand the  entire  antiaircraft  defenses  of  our 
Nation,  Including  antiaircraft  artillery,  lis- 
tening devices,  etc.  This  the  British  and 
Germans  have  been  compelled  by  experience 
to  do. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  essentials. 

Were  we  to  build,  as  we  could,  an  Inde- 
pendent air  force  such  as  this,  no  nation 
would  ventxire  to  attack  us. 

And  it  is  not  yet  too  late  for  us  to  plan 
such  an  all-round.  Independent  air  force. 
The  cheering  fact  about  the  air  situation  in 
Europe  is  this:  Both  Germany  and  England 
are  making  practically  a  second  start,  from 
scratch,  in  an  all-out  attempt  to  make  avia- 
tion a  weapon  capable  of  functioning  on  its 
own.  Even  Hitler's  huge  and  vaunted  luft- 
waffe  was  built  to  blast  the  way  for  invading 
armies  and  not  to  replace  them.  Both  na- 
tions now  realize  that  victory  will  go  to  the 
country  that  becomes  supreme  by  air  power 
alone. 

In  this  race  the  United  States  is  favorably 
situated  as  regards  brains,  plant,  and  money. 
But  if  we  allow  the  outworn,  terrestrial- 
minded  thinking  of  the  Army  and  Navy  to 
dominate,  we  shall  find  ourselves  fatally 
handicapped — losers  in  the  race  for  air  su- 
premacy which  we  ought  to  win. 

Our  national  security  depends,  then,  on  an 
independent  and  hard-hitting  air  force,  with 
a  personnel  completely  divorced  from  Army 
and  Navy  supervision,  trained  upon  the  new 
principles  and  conditioned  to  the  new 
strategy,  tactics,  and  psychology  of  air  war. 

It  should  be  organized  Immediately,  before 
we  commit  ourselves  irretrievably  to  a  pro- 
gram of  error  which  can  only  result  In  our 
ultimate  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  the 
enemies  of  democracy. 


The  Lcnd-Lease-GiTe  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  13. 1941 


EDITORIAL     FROM     JACKSON     (MICH.) 
CmZEN-PATRIOT 


Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  President's  lease-lend-give  bill  (H.  R. 
1776)  was  before  the  House.  I  opposed 
the  granting  of  such  dangerous  and  un- 
precedented power  to  the  President.  I 
felt  it  was  another  step  toward  war.  I 
voted  against  the  bill  as  it  left  the  House. 

The  Senate  restricted  the  power 
granted  to  the  President  in  certain  par- 
ticulars. When  the  bill  was  returned  to 
the  House  for  action  on  the  Senate 
amendments,  I  voted  for  these  limita- 
tions. However,  I  want  it  distinctly 
understood  that  the  Senate  amendments 
did  not  meet  my  original  objections  to 
the  bill. 

H.  R.  1776  is  now  the  law  of  the  land. 
It  establishes  a  new  foreign  policy. 
The  die  has  been  cast.  Our  country 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  war.  While 
I  opposed  the  bill  and  did  what  I  could 
to  prevent  its  passage,  that  is  all  past. 
There  is  but  one  course  to  pursue  from 
now  on.  Carl  Saunders,  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Jackson  (Bfich.)  Citizen- 
Patriot,  which  publication  opposed  the 
enactment  of  H.  R.  1776,  in  an  editorial 
on  March  11,  has  said  what  this  course 
should  be  far  better  than  I  can  say  it. 
The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Jackson   (Mich.)    Cltiaen -Patriot 
of  March  11,  IMl] 

TAKING  eats 

Passage  of  the  lease -lend  blU  closes  a  hla- 
torlc  debate  and  makes  the  United  States 
definitely  a  factor  In  the  mrrent  war.  Some 
of  our  leaders  may  still  tell  us  that  this 
program  calls  "^or  aid  short  of  war."  but 
that  is  a  mere  play  on  words.  We  are  un- 
equivocally taking  sides  In  a  world  conflict; 
and  you  can't  take  sides  In  a  fight,  whether 
it's  in  a  barroom,  on  a  playground,  or  In 
Europe,  without  becoming  a  part  of  that 
combat.    Let's  not  be  deluded. 

Opponents  of  the  lease-lend  bill  rendered 
magnificent  service  to  the  American  people. 
They  brought  into  the  open  the  facts  of  what 
is  possible  under  the  powers  which  the  meas- 
ure will  grant  to  the  President.  But  now 
the  debate  ends  so  far  as  the  general  policy 
of  aid  to  Britain  is  concerned.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  that  policy  by  an  overwhelming 
congressional  majority;  and  Congress  speaks 
for  the  people.  It  is  not  only  folly  now  to 
carry  on  that  debate  further,  but.  because 
we  have  taken  sides,  any  prolonging  of  the 
argument  may  be  construed  as  lending  aid 
and  comfort  to  Nazi  Germany,  which  now 
becomes  our  enemy. 

This  la  atill  the  United  States:  and  Ameri- 
cans still  may  legitimately  oppose  the  ad- 
ministration when  and  U  Its  policies  seem 
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dangercmdy  to  weaken  our  bomt  defense 
drive:  but  beyond  that  we  must  be  united. 
The  essence  of  Amertcanlam  Is  contained  In 
the  theory  that  politics  ends  at  the  bound- 
aries of  our  Nation.  Those  who  have  dis- 
agreed with  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  congres- 
sional majority  must  now  accept  the  dictum 
at  Stephen  Decatur:  "Uj  oountryl  In  her 
Intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  may  she 
always  be  right;  but  my  country,  right  or 
wrong!" 

We  have  a  hard  Job  ahead  of  us.  We 
must  keep  our  heads  in  a  world  gone  mad. 
We  must  guard  ourselves  lest  eealots  take  us 
Into  the  midst  of  the  active  war  before  we 
are  ready.  (We  may  be  forced  In  by  cir- 
cumstances.) We  must  strive  relentlessly  24 
hours  of  each  day  to  build  up  our  system 
of  national  defense  and  to  train  our  young 
men  for  the  unhappy  tasks  of  war.  We  must 
maintain  resolute  and  unremitting  vigilance 
In  making  safe  our  own  rights  and  liberties 
while  we  undertake  to  protect  and  restore 
the  liberties  of  other  peoples. 

There  Inevitably  will  be  subversive  efforts 
to  cripple  our  aid  to  those  nations  with 
which  we  have  become  affiliated.  Such  ef- 
forts must  be  scotched.  But  in  so  protecting 
ourselves  we  must  use  care  lest  we  become 
Intolerant  of  honest,  patriotic  Americans. 
War  Inevitably  produces  mass  emotionalism. 
but  hysteria  is  not  conducive  to  efficiency  or 
Intelligent  effort. 

Let  tia  now  go  forward  as  a  people  deter- 
mined to  carry  on  in  an  assigned,  though  difll- 
cult.  work  to  assured  victory  in  the  world  and 
perpetuated  democracy  at  home.  Nowhere 
among  those  who  believe  in  democratic  proc- 
esses is  then  aught  but  hatred  for  Adolf 
Bitter  and  the  things  he  stands  for.  Nowhere 
can  there  be  aught  but  admiration  for  the 
brave  British  defense.  Heretofore  our  part 
has  been  that  of  Interested  but  nonpartlcl- 
patli^  bystanders.  We  now  take  sides.  And 
regardleas  of  past  pronouncements  and  opln- 
k>nB.  from  here  on  we  must  accept  the  fact 
that  to  oppose  the  progress  of  British  aid.  ex- 
cept It  be  to  fortify  our  home  defense.  Is  to 
belp  the  enemy. 

We  must  bear  hi  mind  that,  having  now 
taken  sides,  the  enemy  cannot  be  ejQMCted 
longer  to  treat  us  as  a  neutral.  We  must  be 
piepared  for  the  blow  which  Inevitably  will 
come  from  Burope  or  In  the  Paeiflc.  Japcm 
BUT  challenge  us  any  moment.  And  we  must 
dedicate  ourselvea  with  a  sin^e  purpose.  As 
Woodrow  Wilson  said  at  the  commencement 
of  our  last  great  period  of  trial:  "It  Is  not  an 
army  that  we  must  train  for  war.  It  Is  a 
nation.'* 

Let's  keep  oar  heads;  and  keep  tliem  upl 
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EXTENSION  OP  RfiKIARKS 


HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NXW  TOBX 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8BNTATIVXS 


Friday.  March  14,  1941 


EDITORIAL  PROli  THE  PAWTDCKET  (R.  L) 
TIMES 


Mt.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
ftjeaker,  under  lea^e  to  extend  my  re- 
nuuto  In  the  Rscon>.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing  editorial  from  the  Pawtucket 
(R.  L)  Times  of  January  26.  1941: 


(Prom  the  Pawtucket  (R.  X.)  Times  of  Jan- 
uary ae.  1041] 
aw  AMAziMG  nna 

Sincerity  tn  politics  Is  rare.  Only  the 
tyros,  uninformed  In  the  niceties  of  the 
"amoke-fllled  room"  try  to  carry  out  their 
election  pledges.  A  recent  moving  picture, 
while  overdrawing  the  picture,  caught  the 
Idea  of  the  sincere  man  in  Congress. 

Now  there  Is  another,  a  real  flesh  and  blood 
legislator  who  breaks  with  precedent  and 
makes  a  sincere  effort  to  ascertain  the  reac- 
tion of  those  people  who  sent  him  to  Con- 
gress. He  is  Wn-LiAM  Townsend  Pheuiek, 
a  4r: -year-old  Republican  of  New  York.  He 
wlris  public  attention  because  he  has  sent 
12.000  letters  to  his  constituents  asking  their 
opinions  on  the  pending  lend-lease  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  PHsmra's  explanation  for  the  depar- 
ture is  found  in  the  statement  "during  the 
campaign  I  promised  always  to  keep  a  finger 
on  the  pulse  of  our  congressional  district  in 
order  that  I  might  be  informed  of  the  view- 
points of  my  constituents  on  vital  issues.  I 
adhere  to  the  old-fashioned  belief  that  the 
true  function  of  a  Congressman  Is  to  take 
heed  of  the  sentiments  and  convictions  of 
the  people  who  have  sent  him  to  Washington 
to  represent  him." 

The  political  wiseacre  would  stamp  this 
smart  "demagoguery"  and  he  might  be  right, 
but  we  prefer  to  believe  that  the  New  York 
Republican  is  sincere.  That  his  constituents 
believe  him  sincere  Is  evident  in  the  number 
of  responses  he  hM  received  from  his  con- 
stituents, many  of  whom  express  their  amaze- 
ment at  the  new  Idea  in  legislating  for  the 
people. 

Going  directly  to  the  people  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  practices  of  veteran  lawmakers,  who, 
In  the  opinion  that  they  have  a  mandate, 
legislate  as  they  see  fit  and  depend  upon  the 
machine  to  make  amends  If  something  goes 
amiss. 

Congressman  Phxhtzr  may  be  a  tyro  In 
Congress  but  he  has  a  sound  Idea  which  can 
combat  the  too -vociferous  minorities  who 
too  often  Influence  legislation  at  the  expense 
of  the  too-silent  majority.  Would  that  more 
lawmakers  would  adopt  the  policy  of  the  Re- 
publican from  the  Tammany-controlled  dis- 
trict, for  therein  lies  a  threat  to  machine 
rule  and  the  revival  of  political  decency. 


America    Has    Beea    Fooa^ed    Upon   a 
TradHion  of  Good  Will  and  Unity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  L  VREEUND 

or  mw  jSBSrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  March  14.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  GEORQE  E.  6TRINGFELLOW 
BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD 
DINNER 


Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Recobs,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  George  E.  String- 
fellow  before  the  National  Brotherhood 
dinner.  Suburban  Hotel.  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  February  27,  1941,  on  which  occa- 
sion citations  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
Louis  Bamberger,  Mrs.  Parker  O.  Grif- 


fith, and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Apps  for  leader- 
ship in  their  respective  faiths  In  con- 
nection with  fostering  brotherhood  and 
tolerance: 

Our  gathering  tonight  exemplifies  the  spirit 
and  actuality  of  unity  that  has  always  been 
the  guiding  force  back  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Seated  here  In  a  imanimlty  of 
feeling,  we  are  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  and 
Protestants,  met  to  gain  an  vmdexvtanding,  a 
better  understanding,  of  the  attitude  that 
we  must  advocate  to  help  ourselves  and  many 
others  whom  we  influence,  to  become  am- 
bassadors of  good  will.  America  has  been 
founded  upon  a  tradition  of  good  will  and 
imity. 

This  Nation  has  grown  from  a  handful  of 
oppressed  people  who,  resentful  of  the  In- 
tolerance of  their  homelands,  came  here  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  willing  and  ready 
to  face  the  terrors  and  privations  of  coloniza- 
tion in  an  imknown  land.  When  the  de- 
scendants of  those  first  settlers  fought  in  this 
country's  struggle  for  Independence  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  they,  with  the  strength 
of  unity  and  the  willingness  to  die  for  their 
convictions  of  right,  established  a  nation 
that  welcomed  all  people.  Our  country  grad- 
vially  became  the  melting  pot  of  the  world — 
a  land  of  opportunity  for  all. 

But  the  events  of  the  last  6  months  have 
provided  a  tremendous  lesson  to  all  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  learn  from  the  experience 
of  others. 

They  have  shown  that  no  people  can  settle 
down  in  complacency  and  In  self-indulgence 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  which  they  Inherited 
from  their  forefathers.  The  work  of  the 
world  is  never  done.  In  the  struggle  between 
good  and  evil  there  is  on  this  earth  no  final 
victory.  Nothing  endures  If  it  is  neglected. 
Nothing  is  indestructible  if  It  is  not  cher- 
ished, kept  in  good  repair,  and  vigilantly  de- 
fended. The  wealth  of  a  nation  will  remain 
only  If  It  is  replenished  and  nourished  dally 
by  hard  and  careful  work.  The  Institutions 
of  a  nation  live  on  only  if  the  people  continue 
to  understand  them.  The  Independence  of 
a  nation  will  survive  only  if  men  and  women 
defend  it  as  heroically  as  the  men  and  women 
who  first  liberated  the  Nation.  The  liberties 
of  the  people  will  be  maintained  only  if  the 
people  care  profoimdly  for  their  liberties. 

This  surely  is  the  lesson  of  our  times — that 
the  living  generation  must  be  as  great  as 
were  their  forefathers,  as  hardworking,  as 
self-sacrificing,  as  brave,  and  as  resolute  as 
those  who  first  built  their  Institutions  in  the 
faith  of  their  hearts,  as  those  who  won  Inde- 
pendence for  the  Nation  at  the  risk  of  all 
that  they  possessed.  This  Is  the  lesson  of 
our  times — that  the  things  which  were  made 
by  the  hard-working,  the  brave,  and  the 
great  cannot  be  preserved  by  the  petty,  the 
timid,  and  the  lazy. 

You  would  not  be  here  tonight,  I  take  It,  If 
you  did  not  already  realize  that  the  collapse 
of  all  the  independent  and  free  nations  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  the  fearful  assault  upon 
Great  Britain,  and  the  formation  of  a  10-year 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  by  Germany. 
Italy,  and  Japan  have  placed  the  United 
States  in  a  position  where  it  can  no  longer 
take  for  granted  its  security,  its  Independ- 
ence, and  its  liberty.  Few  among  you  will 
ceed  at  this  late  date  to  be  convinced  that 
this  covmtry  miist  prepare  for  the  defense  of 
Its  security,  its  independence,  and  Its  Ideals. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  we  are  capable  of  de- 
fending them.  I  hope  that  none  among  you 
has  any  doubt  that  we  are  capable  of  defend- 
ing them.  But  in  order  to  defend  them  we 
must  face  the  grim  truth  without  shrinking. 
We  must  rise  above  pettiness  and  partisan- 
ship: above  all  feuds,  grudges,  and  divisions 
among  us.  There  is  no  time  left  for  the 
little  things  that  do  not  matter. 

Unity  dinners  such  as  we  are  having  to- 
night are  fittingly  being  held  during  the  week 
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of  George  Washington's  Birthday.  It  was  he 
who  said: 
.  "Of  all  the  animosities  which  have  existed 
among  mankind,  those  which  are  caused  by 
a  difference  of  sentiments  in  religion  appear 
to  be  the  most  inveterate  and  distressing, 
and  ought  most  to  be  deprecated." 

And  it  was  in  order  to  study  such  religious 
animosities  and  to  devise  means  of  tempering 
them  with  the  hope  of  finally  eradicating 
them  that  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  wa.s  some  years  ago  brought 
Into  being. 

Thus  this  week  of  Washington's  birthday 
has  developed  into  an  American  holiday  when 
Christians  and  Jews  meet  in  a  true  spirit  of 
brotherhood  to  break  bread  together. 

This  year  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  selected  Chief  Justice  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  to  receive  si}ecial  citation  for 
his  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  hu- 
man relations. 

We  are  very  fortunate,  I  believe,  in  our  own 
community,  to  have  splendid  leaders,  whose 
Influence  has  encouraged  good  will  among  the 
members  of  various  denominations,  races,  and 
creeds. 

A  confidential  committee  was  established  by 
the  late  greatly  beloved  Peter  A.  Smith  to 
select  those  who  are  leaders  in  this  work. 
This  committee  has  determined  these  leaders, 
and  will  tonight  present  a  citation  to  a  Roman 
Catholic,  a  Jew,  and  a  Protestant  Christian 
for  their  splendid  work  In  developing  good 
will  in  our  community. 

We  wish  to  symbolize  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood in  our  community  by  having  a  Catholic 
present  the  citation  to  a  Jew,  a  Jew  to  present 
the  citation  to  a  Protestant  Christian,  and  a 
Protestant  Christian  to  present  the  citation 
to  a  Catholic. 


Interstate  Mifration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  March  14.  1941 


LETTERS  TO  HON.  JOHN  H.  TOLAN  AND  AN 
EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
EVENING  STAR 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  the 
following  letters  addressed  to  Hon.  John 
H.  ToLAN,  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  March  10, 
1941,  all  of  them  dealing  with  the  work 
of  the  special  committee  to  investigate 
interstate  migration  of  destitute  citizens. 
There  Is  pending  a  resolution  to  extend 
the  life  of  this  committee.  These  letters 
and  the  editorial  advocate  favorable  ac- 
tion on  the  resolution : 

Amexican  Fedxkation  or  Labob. 
Washington.  D.  C.  February  27.  1941. 
Hon.  John  H.  Tolan, 
Chairman,  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
the    Interstate    Migration    of    Destitute 
Citizens, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.C. 
DxA*  Mb.  Tolan:  My  attention  has  been 
directed   to    House    Resolution    IIS    by   Mr. 


Spabkman,  authorizing  a  continuation  of  the 
work  so  ably  carried  on  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee Investigating  National  Defense  Migra- 
tion. In  view  of  the  many  conflicting  reports 
regarding  the  availability  of  both  skilled  and 
imskilled  labor  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
authentic  information  upon  this  subject 
should  l>e  made  available  for  the  benefit  of 
all  concerned. 

In  behalf  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  I  therefore  lend  my  endorsement  to 
House  Resolution  113,  and  trust  that  Congress 
wlU  act  favorably  at  an  early  date. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wn.LiAM  Gbeen, 

President.  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


National  Catholic 

Weltabb  Contzsencc, 
Washington.  D.  C,  March  12, 1941. 
Hon.  John  H.  Tolan, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAB  Congressman  Tolan:  I  wish  to  give 
hearty  thanks  to  your  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Migration  for  the  four  reports  of  the 
hearings  conducted  by  the  committee.  While 
I  do  not  pretend  to  have  read  through  these 
volumes,  I  have  perused  them  sufDciently  to 
obtain  a  fair  idea  of  the  complexity  of  the 
situation  upon  '-hich  your  committee  spent 
a  large  amount  of  time  and  intelligence.  The 
problem  with  which  the  committee  dealt  has 
not  been  diminished  since  these  volumes  were 
published.  Indeed,  it  has  been  increased  by 
the  developments  that  have  followed  our  ef- 
fort to  provide  for  national  defense.  The 
thousands  of  persons  who  have  moved  from 
their  existing  abodes  to  seek  work  In  the 
defense  industries  has  greatly  Increased  the 
total  of  interstate  migration  and  the  difflcvU- 
tles  and  hardships  associated  therewith. 

Presumably,  no  competent  person  denies 
that  this  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  the 
several  States;  that  it  must  somehow  be  met 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  statement 
by  Mayor  Edward  J.  Kelly,  of  Chicago,  before 
your  committee,  covers  the  ground  briefly  but 
with  sufficient  comprehensiveness:  "I  feel 
that  the  problem  of  migration  is  not  an  Issue 
which  confronts  Chicago,  New  York,  Los  An- 
geles, or  other  isolated  areas  on  oui  maps,  but 
that  it  Is  a  problem  which  encompasses  the 
entire  United  States,  and  for  this  reason  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  seme  form  of 
Federal  aid  and  supervision." 

The  means  and  method  of  achieving  this 
urgently  needed  result  cannot  be  determined 
without  more  facts,  morr  study  of  the  facts, 
and  more  knowledge  generally  than  your 
committee  has  been  able  to  obtain  and  pre- 
sent. Therefore  its  life  and  work  should  be 
continued  for  several  months,  possibly  until 
the  expiration  of  the  present  Congress,  and 
In  order  to  pursue  and  complete  its  task  ade- 
quately the  committee  requires  a  much  larger 
Investigation.  In  recent  years  the  Congress 
has  authorized  and  carried  out,  through  its 
appropriate  committees,  many  beneficial 
studies  of  economic  conditions  in  the  United 
States.  Few,  if  any,  of  them  have  been  more 
important  or  fraught  with  greater  implica- 
tions than  that  upon  which  your  committee 
has  been  engaged.  It  would  be  a  great  pity 
If  the  task  should  now  be  left  half  or  less  than 
half  completed.  That  would  be  bad  for  our 
economic  situation  and  gravely  unfortunate 
for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  be- 
ings who  are  involved  in  this  pbenomenon  of 
interstate  migration. 

Therefore  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  work 
of  your  committee  will  be  continued  and  that 
adequate  funds  will  be  appropriated  for  that 
piirpose. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Rtak, 
Dtreetor,  Department  of  Social  Action. 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
March  10.  IMl  ] 

aaCBANT  PBOBLBM  QBOWS 

The  same  stream  of  migration  which  In 
recent  months  has  brought  thousands  of  per- 
sons to  Washington  in  search  of  national- 
defense  employment  is  carrying  other  thou- 
sands to  every  community  in  the  coimtry 
that  Is  a  defense  headquarters.  This  out- 
growth of  America's  decision  to  arm  presents 
a  grave  national  problem  that  needs  to  be 
dealt  with  from  a  national  point  of  view. 
The  men  and  women  in  this  migrant  stream 
are  no  relation  to  the  Joads  and  other  Okies 
made  famous  by  John  Steinbeck.  Those 
were  farm  lat)orers.  These  migrants  want 
city  Jobs.  And  for  all  the  communities 
where  they  seek  work  they  create  dllDcultles 
relating  to  housing,  education,  police  and  fire 
protection,  and  saniutlon. 

The  special  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
Migration  estimates  that  before  the  year  Is 
out  the  new  migration  will  be  made  up  of 
4.000,000  or  5.000.000  persons.  This  commit- 
tee is  equipped  by  its  past  experience  to  keep 
abreast  of  developments,  spot  trouble  sones 
in  advance,  and  advise  the  Nation  on  the 
needed  remedies.  For  every  defense  Job 
available,  the  committee  asserts,  two  or  three 
persons  are  moving  to  the  area  where  the 
Job  is  to  be  had.  Those  who  fall  to  get  the 
Jobs  often  become  a  burden  for  the  com- 
munity to  which  they  have  migrated.  The 
committee  probably  will  recommend  some 
form  of  unified  program  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  for  care  of  per- 
sons with  no  legal  residence.  The  present 
lack  of  uniformity  in  settlement  laws  has 
resulted  in  great  confusion  and  has  brought 
hardship  upon  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  who  literally  have  no  legal  home. 

One  of  the  most  logical  ways  to  insulate 
the  country  against  the  difllculties  which 
could  beset  it  on  account  of  this  movement 
is  to  keep  the  House  committee  In  oi>erBtlon. 
A  resolution  is  before  the  House  providing 
for  a  2-year  extension  of  the  committee's  life, 
and  its  adoption  now  might  save  the  Nation 
from  much  vexation  later  on. 


Aspects  of  Pan-American  Solidarity — 
South  American  Studies — Braiil:  Our 
Most  Exposed  Flank 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASHXNOTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  13. 1941 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Brazil  Is  the  part  of  the  New 
World  most  exposed  to  Fascist  cultural 
and  economic  penetration  and  to  Inva- 
sion. Brazil  Is  half  of  South  America — 
3,200,000  square  miles.  No  other  Ameri- 
can nation  is  In  such  danger  of  Nazi- 
fomented  civil  war.  The  United  States 
must  be  prepared  to  help  Brazil  defend 
Itself.  If  our  own  security  Is  to  be  main- 
tained, our  Government  must  stop  talk- 
ing, and  act.  There  is  no  time  to  lose. 
Hitler  will  quicken  German  penetration 
of  Brazil  if  he  beats  Britain  and  domi- 
nates Europe  and  Africa.  More  immedi- 
ately, the  Nazis  may  foment  civil  war  in 
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BrftzU  to  help  Insure  their  victory.  Tliey 
wtn  know  that  warfare  in  our  back  yard 
will  force  lis  to  rush  to  Brastl  the  ships, 
military  supplies,  arms,  and  planes  that 
England  desperately  needs  to  prevent  an 
outright  totalitarian  victory.  Let  us  ex- 
amine the  factors  involved  and  see  what 
the  United  States  Government  is  doing 
or  is  not  doing  about  BraziL 

A  HOnCD  or  TOTAUTAKIAIf  DmuGua 

Brazil  is  the  most  vulnerable  region  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  largely  because 
of  geography.  It  is  the  nation  closest  to 
Africa,  separated  by  a  mere  1,600  miles  of 
the  South  Atlantic.  Over  it  can  fly  fas- 
cist air  lines,  connecting  with  pseudo- 
Independent  ssrstems  which  serve  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  air  routes  in  Brazil  and 
Spanish  America.  Berlin  and  Rome  keep 
in  close  touch  with  about  a  million  Ger- 
mans and  nearly  4.000.000  Italian  and 
half  Italian-Brazilians.  Among  them 
are  countless  "fifth  columnists"  and  po- 
tential puidclpants  in  civil  warfare. 
They  are  concentrated  in  southern  Brazil, 
the  richest  and  most  important  area  of 
that  vast  land.  South  Brazil  is  the  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  heart  of  the  coim- 
try.  Hie  powerful  city  aiMl  state  of  S&o 
Paulo,  along  with  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  are 
full  of  Italians  and  Germans. 


FAaCISTS  MOBS  PtOSPBOtTS  Bf 

Althoiigl  they  form  but  5,000.000  of 
BrazU's  42.000,000  people,  these  BrazQ- 
tMoa  of  fascist  descent  and  contacts  oc- 
cupy a  unique  and  menacing  position. 
Charles  A.  Gauld,  a  young  specialist  on 
Brazil  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  has 
Just  written  an  article  on  race  mixture 
and  general  conditions  in  Brazil.  (In 
the  Negro  History  Bulletin  for  February 
1941.)  He  points  out  that  Brazil  has  a 
rich  and  absorptive  culture,  with  many 
splendid  features  and  accomplishments 
which  North  Americans  should  admire 
and  imitate.  Furthermore.  Brazil  pps- 
sesses  a  history  and  literature  equal  in 
merit  and  interest  to  our  own  which 
should  be  taught  in  our  universities. 
But  over  70  percent  of  Brazilians  suffer 
from  a  combination  of  illiteracy,  malnu- 
trition, poverty,  and  tropical  diseases. 
This  means  that  the  relatively  healthy, 
vigorous,  literate,  and  prosperous  Ital- 
ians and  Germans  almost  outnumber 
the  non-fascist  Brazilians  able  to  engage 
In  modem  mechanized  warfare.  These 
Germans  are  notably  more  warlike  than 
other  Brazilians.  Tliey  own  and  know 
how  to  use  firearms  and  motor  vehicles. 
Interesting  further  comment  by  one  of 
the  few  Americans  recently  sent  to  Brazil 
on  fellowship  appears  in  the  ably  edited 
Inter-American  Quarterly  for  January 
1941. 

BkAZIL'S  POFULAO  A  VWiUX  MXXTTntB  OP  BAdS 

Mr.  Gauld  points  out  that  Brazil  is  the 
world's  greatest  and  most  promising 
melting  pot,  and  is  the  largest  part- 
Negro  nation.  Braxa  has  possibly  16.- 
000.000  persons  of  Negro  descent  and 
many  milliona  more  who  are  of  comidex 
three-way  race  mixture — a  blend  of  Por- 
tuguese, Negro,  and  Indian.  Brazil  is 
apparently  two-thirds  non-Caucasian. 
Her  28,000,000  citizms  of  mixed  blood  are 
loyal  and  free  from  "isms."  There  is  no 
'^th  colinnn"  among  them.  Tet.  Just  as 
In  the  United  States,  where  our  13,000.000 


Negroes  are  100-percent  loyal  Americans, 
the  Brazilian  Negroes  and  citizens  of 
mixed  race  are  not  given  their  share  of 
national  defense.  The  two  largest  New 
World  nations,  while  professing  to  be- 
Ueve  in  racial  equality  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  refuse  Justice  to  Negroes  in 
their  armies  and  grant  them  no  com- 
missions at  an  in  their  navies.  This 
racism  is  un-Christlan  and  strategically 
very  unsound. 

NAZIS   PROMOTE    RACIAL   HATREDS 

Brazil  is  noted  for  its  comparative  free- 
dom from  race  prejudice.  But  the  Nazis, 
bad  as  their  doctrines  on  race  are,  may 
yet  make  serious  trouble  in  Brazil. 
Nazi-ism  has  had  much  practice  in  play- 
ing off  class  against  class  and  racial 
minorities  versus  each  other,  and  in  pro- 
moting internal  disintegration.  Propa- 
ganda Analysis  for  December  15.  1940, 
gives  sharp  insight  into  their  methods 
in  Latin  America.  Brazil  has  some  ex- 
plosive potentialities  Hitler  may  try  to 
use,  including  marked  inequalities  of 
wealth  and  misery,  regional  Jealousies, 
and  the  exploitation  of  poverty-stricken 
north  Brazil  by  favored,  white  south 
BrazU. 


nnCQUfTiBI  AMO  IMBQUALITIBB 


DISCONTSNT 


Something  to  keep  in  mind  is  the 
possibility  of  totalitarian  agitators  and 
"fifth  colmnnists"  stirring  up  disunity, 
disorder,  and  revolution.  By  pitting  Bra- 
zil's dispossessed  and  illiterate  masses  of 
dark  Idood  against  the  white  upper  class, 
and  turning  Germans  and  Fascist  Latin 
Brazilians  against  democratic  Portu- 
guese-Brazilians, Hitler  may  yet  gain  a 
foothold  in  Brazil  that  would  gravely 
menace  United  States  security. 

COMBATTING  PASCIST  TENDKNCm 

Brazil  is  nearly  defenseless  without 
United  States  aid.  She  is  dangerously 
disunited.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
Brazil's  masses  are  almost  too  ignorant, 
poor,  and  undernourished  to  attain  real 
democracy  for  decades,  least  of  all  to  de- 
fend it  now.  For  further  facts  one  should 
read  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 
pamphlet,  by  C.  A.  Thomson,  and  the 
scholarly  books  by  Roj  Nash,  J.  F.  Nor- 
mano,  and  Vera  Kelsey.  Brazil  has  been 
called  a  vast,  disorganized  land,  badly  in 
need  of  United  States  cooperation  to 
make  it  defensible  through  providing 
roads,  factories,  better  health,  and 
schools.  An  incentive  to  resist  fascism 
must  first  be  established. 

WHAT  BRAND  OP  DBMOCBACT  ARB  WB  INTRBNCH- 
ING  IN  BBAZn.? 

Rockwell  Kent  In  his  recent  autobiog- 
raphy says  Brazil  is  one  of  the  chief  fac- 
tors in  the  destiny  of  New  World  de- 
mocracy. But  Brazil  is  a  sad  example  of 
the  negation  of  democracy  by  its  selfish 
upper  class  in  alliance  with  Anglo-Saxon 
bankers,  corporations,  and  tory  diplomats 
more  interested  in  property  than  in 
human  rights.  The  Brazilian  people  un- 
der the  Vargas  regime  have  lost  their 
political  freedom,  and  now  stand  to  lose 
peace  and  independence  next.  Rockwell 
Kent  states  significantly: 

Partly  for  the  alleged  protection  of  the 
republics  of  South  America  and  the  preser- 
vation la  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  the 
"American  way."  taxes  to  the  extent  of  many 
billions  are  to  be  levied  upon  our  people,  our 


underprivileged  are  to  suffer  neglect,  our  con- 
stitutional rights  to  be  impaired,  our  youth 
drafted  out  of  peaceful  pursuits  and  sent 
perhaps  to  slaughter.  It  may  be  profitable 
for  us  to  consider  what  precise  brand  of  th« 
"American  way"  we  wovUd  be  mobilizing  to 
protect  in  South  America's  largest  coimtry. 

WBILZ  PINANCING  OT7R  NEIGHBORS  SHOULD  WX 
NOT  INSIST  ON  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS  AND 
POLITICAL  IMPROVEMENT  FROM  THE  BENEFI- 
CIARIES OP  OTTB  LARGESS 

We,  the  American  people,  whose  secu- 
rity is  jeopardized  may  well  ask  our  State 
Department  and  other  officials  some 
pointed  questions.  What  have  they  done 
to  try  to  create  a  sounder  and  more  dem- 
ocratic iwpular  base  for  joint  United 
States-Brazilian  defense  of  our  hemi- 
sphere? How  have  the  huge  Export-Im- 
port Bank  loans  been  made?  Has  any 
thought  been  given,  when  granting  mil- 
lions to  Brazil  for  its  steel  Industry,  to 
the  question  of  Bra2dlian  labor's  rights? 
Or  are  Brazilian  workers  to  produce  and 
use  goods  and  guns  to  resist  Hitler  while 
lacking  the  right  to  vote,  organize,  and 
to  "eat  regular"? 

WX  MOST  BEWARE  LEST  WE  FIND  OURSELVES  SXTP- 
PORTING   BRAZILIAN  FASCISM 

Powerful  United  States  banking,  busi- 
ness, and  Government  officials  have 
stood  by.  along  with  some  of  our  Wall 
Street -minded  diplomats,  while  affairs  in 
Brazil  have  drifted  perilously.  The 
Brazilian  masses,  through  no  fault  of 
theirs,  are  neither  healthy,  armed,  nor 
united  enough  to  defend  themselves. 
Have  our  officials  lost  faith  in  democracy 
and  blunderingly  or  deliberately  neglect- 
ed to  bolster  it  in  Brazil?  They  seem  to 
have  played  along  with  Dictator  Vargas, 
giving  his  regime  support  and  loans. 
Now  if  Vargas,  swayed  or  betrayed  by 
his  Fascist-decorated  generals,  plays  the 
Axis  game,  or  is  its  victim,  we  are  partly 
to  blame.  The  American  people  cannot 
afford  chaos  in  Brazil  out  of  which  might 
come  a  Fascist  foothold  in  South  Amer- 
ica. If  certain  American  officials  and 
diplomats  have  been  fools  or  knaves,  the 
American  people  had  better  chastise  or 
change  them  before  they  commit  follies 
like  those  of  the  British  Tories  in  Spain's 
terrible  and  needless  civil  war.  London 
let  its  aristocratic  appeasers  have  their 
way  in  1936-38.  Now  the  Spanish 
fascism  they  hatched  has  come  home  to 
roost— on  the  Axis  perch.  Let  us  act 
more  wisely  In  Brazil  before  it  is  too  late. 

This  country  buys  more  from  Brazil 
than  she  does  from  us.  Brazil  desper- 
ately needs  to  sell  us  her  coffee  and  non- 
competitive mineral,  tropical,  and  agri- 
cultural products.  She  badly  needs  our 
capital  and  technical  and  other  aid. 
Thus  we  are  in  a  strong  position.  We  can 
ask  Brazil  to  do  what  is  best  both  for 
her  and  for  us  in  strengthening  joint 
defense.    Why  have  we  not  done  so? 

HOW    CAN    WE    BE    MOST    EFFECTIVrLT    HELPFULt 

Mordecai  Ezekiel,  in  International  Con- 
ciliation, for  February  1941.  points  out 
what  should  be  done  to  prepare  Brazil  for 
the  impact  of  the  war  and  to  raise  living 
standards  through  new  industries  and 
social  reforms.  Her  present  low  indus- 
trial efficiency  can  only  be  raised  by 
schools,  hospitals,  decent  wages,  and 
democracy-building  labor  unions.  Mex- 
ico, under  C&rdenas,  showed  how  much 
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can  be  done,  how  health,  literacy.  Indus- 
trialization, and  unionization  can  be  ad- 
vanced by  a  democratic  government. 
Brazil  could  duplicate  Mexico's  achieve- 
ment if  we  urged  her  to  do  so  and  gave 
real  help.  If  the  newspaper  PM  is  right, 
and  big  business  and  the  Department  of 
State  instead  are  cooperating  to  under- 
mine the  gains  of  the  C4rdenas  regime  in 
Mexico  and  the  progressive  program  of 
Chile,  then  it  is  high  time  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf. 

ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  URGED 

Lewis  Corey,  in  the  Nation  for  January 
4, 1941.  says: 

It  is  still  in  the  balance  whether  hemi- 
sphere cooperation  will  be  a  magnificent 
achievement  or  a  dismal  flop. 

He  feels  our  defense  activity  must  not 
be  merely  military. 

Hitler  wages  social  and  economic  as  well  as 
military  war,  and  there  is  always  the  danger 
that  economic  pressures  in  Latin  America 
will  break  open  the  fioodgates  of  fascism. 
The  basis  of  hemisphere  defense  must  be 
economic  cooperation. 

Yet  two-way  social  and  economic  co- 
operation lags.    There  is  too  little  action. 

NAZIS  CONCENTRATE  ON  PROMOTING  LATIN  GOOD 
WILL 

A  reporter  on  a  CBS  broadcast  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  February  22, 1941.  said 
our  embassy  there  has  a  staff  numbering 
less  than  50.  Hitler's  embassy  in  Rio, 
Edthough  almost  no  trade  gets  through 
the  British  blockade,  has  nearly  four 
times  as  many  men.  While  our  State 
Department  refuses  to  act  vigorously, 
Nazi  agents  and  cultural  attaches  are 
busy  in  Brazil.  Under  diplomatic  im- 
munity they  arrange  for  propaganda  by 
press  and  radio,  gather  information,  give 
lectures,  show  films,  and  stimulate  Ger- 
man-Brazilian cultural,  political,  and 
economic  relations.  These  smart  and 
highly  trained  young  Nazis  do  not  neglect 
to  smear  "decadent"  American  democ- 
racy and  institutions  and  our  do-noth- 
ingism.  Many  well-trained  young  Amer- 
icans from  universities  emphasizing 
Latin  American  studies  are  anxious  to 
go  to  South  America  to  counteract  the 
fascists  and  show  that  our  republicanism 
and  culture  work.  Yet  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  done  all  too  little  with  the  fimds 
granted  by  Congress  last  year  for  cultural 
interciiange.  The  Office  of  Coordination 
of  Relations  with  Latin  America  likewise 
has  done  little.  Its  doUar-a-year  men 
have  talked  much  and  studied  memo- 
randa endlessly.  When  are  they  going 
to  use  their  $3,000,000  for  intelligently 
planned  action? 

WE    MUST    CX7LTIVATX    LATIN    COMMONERS,    AND 
ARISTOCRATS 

In  the  matter  of  cultural  exchange, 
the  United  States  is  lucky  that  it  is  so 
popular  in  Brazil,  our  best  friend  in 
Latin  America.  Brazil  feels  both  she 
and  the  United  States  are  vast  lands  with 
a  great  future.  She  is  neither  Jealous 
nor  sifrald  of  us,  unlike  most  of  the 
Spanish -American  countries.  Ironically 
we  have  until  1941  taken  almost  no  steps 
to  strengthen  this  providential  friend- 
ship. Brazil  admires  us.  But  if  our 
State  and  Coordination  officials  and  the 
foundations  do  not  soon  act.  Hitler's  tire- 
less propagandists  may  convert  the  Bra- 


zilian controlling  clique.  Archibald  Mac- 
Lelsh,  the  brilliant  Librarian  of  Congress, 
who  has  been  so  active  in  inter-American 
relations,  has  warned  of  the  danger  of 
not  winning  the  ruling  classes  of  Latin 
America.  (In  The  Nation  for  February 
10.  1940.) 

ARGENTINA   CONTRASTED 

Argentina  is  Brazil's  intense  rival. 
Both  want  to  be  considered  the  foremost 
nation  of  Latin  America.  Argentina  dis- 
likes the  United  States  and  does  less 
business  with  us  than  with  Britain.  This 
is  another  reason  why  Brazil  is  indiffer- 
ent to  England  and  friendly  to  us,  her 
best  customer.  In  addition.  Brazilians 
Just  naturally  prefer  American  movies 
and  ideas.  Brazil  joined  us  in  1917-18 
in  opposing  Germany.  Will  history 
repeat? 

THE    DANGER    OF    A    BRAZILIAN    EXPLOSION    MUST 
NOT  BE  DISCOUNTED 

There  are  certain  complicating  fac- 
tors present  in  1941  that  were  absent  in 
1917.  One  is  a  possible  explosion  in 
Brazil.  Friday  magazine  of  February  28. 
1941,  may  be  a  bit  alarmist  when  it 
writes: 

War  threatens  America,  not  only  through 
embroilment  in  European  hostUities  but  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  itself.  ClvU  war  Is 
In  the  making  in  huge,  sprawling,  dictator- 
ruled  Brazil,  most  populous  of  Latln-Amer- 
Ican  countries.    Brazil  is  a  house  divided. 

Nazi-decorated  generals  head  Brazil's 
Army.  Two  generals  and  an  admiral  are 
in  the  cabinet.  They  recently  forced 
Vargas  to  fire  his  hard-boiled  henchman 
who  headed  the  censorship  and  propa- 
ganda department  and  replace  him  with 
an  Army  man.  Observers  have  for  years 
been  commenting  on  the  Army's  Influ- 
ence in  Rio.  The  Army  put  Vargas  in 
power  in  1930 — for  a  price.  It  will  keep 
him  there  only  while  he  is  persona  grata 
to  the  Army,  it  is  feared.  This  is  a  source 
of  danger  to  both  the  Brazllisai  and 
American  peoples. 

Many  fsiscistic  generals  and  rich  Bra- 
zilians oppose  the  strong  economic  and 
political  forces  headed  by  Foreign  Min- 
ister Oswaldo  Aranha,  outstanding  friend 
of  the  United  States.  These  conserva- 
tives fear  the  Axis  will  win.  and  hesitate 
to  antagonize  Hitler  by  cooperating  with 
us.  Most,  but  not  all,  elements  in  Brazil 
dread  a  Nazi  victory, 

NAZI  ENCROACHMENTS 

Fortune  for  March  1941  has  a  world 
airways  map  showing  Brazil's  strategic 
position  as  a  potential  stepping  stone  for 
Hitler  and  as  a  base  for  New  World  pene- 
tration and  invasion.  Even  more  alarm- 
ing, however.  Is  Hanson  W.  Baldwin's 
article.  If  the  totaUtarian  tidal  wave 
triumphs,  the  swastika  will  fiy  in  West 
Africa.  German  Zeppelins  and  Lufthansa 
air  liners  will  ply  the  sky  to  Brazil  across 
the  narrow  South  Atlantic.  The  Nazi- 
United  States  trade  war  in  Brazil  will  be 
followed  by  actual  war.  He  pictures 
United  States  planes,  warships,  and  troops 
in  action  supporting  loyal  Brazilian  forces 
against  a  German-led  revolution  in 
southern  Brazil  and  a  Nazi  invasion. 
Baldwin  foresees  the  possibility  of  half 
the  Brazilian  Army  deserting  to  the  ene- 
my, of  hidden  stocks  of  arms  handed  to 


traitors,  of  German  planes  and  warships 
poised  off  Dakar. 

WE  MX»T  NOT  DCLAT 

In  Fortune's  hypothetical  war  by  Amer- 
icans and  loyal  Braziliatu  against  the 
Germans  Baldwin  sees  but  one  thing 
wrong  with  the  description  of  United 
States  sea  and  air  power  speeding  to  in- 
tercept the  invaders.  The  necessary  sup- 
plies and  bases  along  Brazil's  4.000-mile 
coast  line  for  our  air  and  sea  fleets  do  not 
yet  exist.  Fortune  believes  strongly  that 
German  penetration  into  South  America 
is  a  situation  with  which  we  must  cope 
without  delay.  Big  business  is  worried 
now,  but  in  1940  big  business  and  ita 
spokesmen  in  the  Government  and  Con- 
gress either  opposed  sound  cooperation  or 
hoped  to  distort  it  to  selfish  ends,  chargei 
Lewis  Corey.  A  master  plan  and  swifter 
action  are  vital. 

The  American  people  should  know 
these  facts  and  what  Is  being  done  about 
Brazil  in  Washington.  D.  C. 


Not  Oar  Children's  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  G.  RUTHERFORD 

OP  PENNSTLTANU 

IN  THX  HOU8S  OF  RXPRBSENTATIVB8 


Friday,  March  14, 1941 


KDITORIAL  FROM  THK  WA8HINOTON 
DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  RUTHERFORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  it 

has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  unfair 
for  this  generation  to  create  large  deficits 
each  year  in  the  operation  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  to  pass  them  on  to  future 
generations  for  payment.  For  the  past 
8  years  this  administration  has  been  run- 
ning in  the  red  for  considerable  amounts. 
Our  generation  has  had  the  benefit  of 
such  expenditures  and  it  is  only  fair  and 
proper  that  we  should  bear  some  of  the 
expense.  Congress  should  pass  a  real  tax 
bill.  One  that  will  not  only  raise  suf- 
ficient sums  to  pay  for  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  rutming  our  Government  but 
also  enough  extra  to  pay  upon  the  war 
expenditures,  and  it  should  do  it  this  ses- 
sion. An  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  expresses  the  matter  in  un- 
derstandable words: 

[From  the  Washington  DaUy  News] 

NOT  otra  cifn.iwiEN's  wab 

Seven  bUllon  dollars  is  the  big  round  fig- 
ure which  the  President  asks  of  Congress,  to 
start  our  program  of  munitioning  friendly 
nations  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

That  figure  should  surprise  no  one.  Wars 
are  costly.  And  through  the  lend-lease  law 
our  Oovemment  is  committed  to  a  policy  of 
helping  to  finance  the  wars  of  any  and  aU 
nations  whose  defense  the  President  deems 
vital  to  our  own  defense. 

Our  Government  is  so  committed  by  spe- 
cific sanction  of  Congress,  and  with  the  ap- 
parent consent  of  the  governed.  We  live  by 
majority  rule,  and  aU  of  us.  those  who  like  U 
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■Bd  tbem  «bo  do  boC,  win  luiv*  to  m$  tbtl 
policy  throufb. 

Tbli  buee  new  fam,  added  to  tto*  thirty-two 
bUlloM  ftlreadf  •ppioprtoted.  ratborlsMl,  or 
r«eoaaM>d«d  to  thli  tumttnej.  gltw  •  total 
of  tblrty-Dlna  blUlona.  Wltb  tba  Praiidant, 
all  o<  us  will  bopa  that  tlia  wan  may  end  tn 
tbiM  for  loine  part  of  ttoU  stupexulous  total 
to  be  saved.  But  none  of  us.  includlog  the 
President,  can  be  sure  tbat  before  it  is  all 
orer  the  sum  will  not  b«  much  larger.  The 
end  la  not  In  sight. 

Thirty-nine  billions  is  a  flgiire  too  astro- 
nomical for  the  lay  mind  to  grasp.  And  it 
doesnt  help  much  to  compute  how  many 
dollars  a  day  that  would  be  since  Ifethiuelah 
was  bom,  or  how  many  times  that  many  dol- 
lar bills  end  to  end  would  circle  the  globe. 
But  for  those  who  like  comparisons  we  offer 
a  figure  from  the  recent  report  of  Chairman 
OKahowst.  of  the  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee — that  the  total  assessed 
valuation  of  the  23  States  west  of  the  Missis- 
aippl  River  is  only  134.720,000,000. 

Who  should  payt 

Some  part  of  the  blame,  no  doubt,  attaches 
to  generations  that  are  gone.  But  by  no 
rule  of  conscience  or  reason  can  any  portion 
of  the  responsibility  be  fixed  upon  our  chil- 
dren or  their  children.  Tet  under  the  present 
Federal  tax  structure  nearly  all  of  these  de- 
fense outlays  are  being  charged  to  the  future. 

This  emergency  belongs  to  this  generation. 
While  it  is  true  tbat  no  modem  war  could  be 
entirely  paid  for  while  it  was  beixkg  fought, 
we  ought  to  do  the  beet  we  can.  We  ought 
to  pay  and  pay  and  pay,  every  dime  we  can, 
for  what  we  dont  pay  will  be  added  on,  with 
Interest,  to  the  debt  burden  which  Americans 
of  the  futxjre  must  carry  from  cradle  to 
grave — and  they  will  have  emergencies  of 
their  ovm  to  finance. 

Congress  has  been  quick  to  spend,  slow  to 
tax,  postponing  the  reckoning  from  one  elec- 
tion to  another,  for  11  long  years  of  deficit 
finance.  Now  it  is  said  that  a  real  revenue 
bill  will  be  imiposed  as  soon  as  the  Muth  15 
tax  returns  are  tabulated. 

In  view  oi  our  enormotis  commitments  for 
defense  and  other  purposes,  what  would  be  a 
real  revenue  liill?  Well,  here  la  one  rule-of- 
thimib  which  suggests  itself.  To  young 
American  draf  teea  who  are  giving  up  a  year 
of  their  lives  to  prepare  themselves  to  defend 
their  country  we  are  paying  $30  a  month,  pliis 
found  and  clothes.  Any  American  staying  at 
home,  making  wages  or  profits  in  excess  of 
what  the  draftee  earns,  ought  to  be  glad  to 
pay  direct  out  of  pocket.  And  the  fairest  way 
to  lay  the  aaseesment  la  by  income  tax  on 
each,  aocordlng  to  his  ability  to  pay. 


The  Negra  aa4  Onr  Defense  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  W.  MITCHELL 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  March  14,  1941 


LriTER  VBOM  OB.  JOHN  K.  RICE  AND  RE- 
MARKS OF  DR.  MALCOUI  MACLBAM 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
on,  1  Include  the  following: 


HetnuTmtLA  CitxoLbaovi, 
FMladtlpMa,  Pa.,  March  12, 1941. 

Hon.  ASTHini  ItRCHBIX, 

Member  of  Conffrett, 

Houee  of  Sepretentative$, 

Waehintton.  D.  O. 

DBAS  Sn:  On  February  24  Congressman 
John  Edwako  Shexioan,  of  the  Fotirth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania,  instructed 
the  Negro  committeemen  in  his  district  to 
select  eight  qualified  Negro  accountants  with 
statistical  experience  for  positions  open  in 
Trinidad. 

Mc.  Layton  A.  Tabb,  residing  at  1840  North 
Twenty-second  Street,  Philadelphia,  was  the 
only  Negro  available  at  the  time.  He  went 
to  Washington,  and,  with  nine  other  selectees, 
was  sent  from  the  CongresEmaa's  office  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  be  interviewed 
by  a  Mr.  Sullivan. 

Diiring  the  interview  Mr.  Tabb  was  bluntly 
and  openly  told  heton  the  group  of  ap- 
plicants (about  75)  that  they  in  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  had  to  comply  with  two 
sets  of  laws — (1)  the  laws  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  (2)  Vm  laws  of  the  British 
Government — in  regard  to  selection  of  per- 
sonnel for  the  island.  They  stated  that  "the 
British  Government  has  requested  that  we  do 
not  send  any  Negroes  to  the  island,  regardless 
of  qualifications,"  notwithstanding  the  fact 
the  population  of  the  island  is  more  than 
90  percent  Negro. 

We  have  communicated  with  Lord  Halifax 
and  Mr.  Cullivan,  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, asking  for  a  confirmation  of  same. 
To  date  there  has  been  no  reply.  Would  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  investigate  this  matter  and 
advise  us  of  your  findings? 
Respectfully  yours, 

Dr.  JoBM  K  Ricx, 

President. 


CLOSINC  THK  OONFIBXMCX  ON  THE  PARTICIPATION 
or  THS  NXCEO  IN  NATIONAL  DEFENSX 

(Remarks  by  Dr.  Malcolm  r.  MacLean,  presi- 
dent of  Hampton  Institute) 

Permit  me  to  stuumarize  some  of  the  clear 
conclusions  that,  it  appears  to  me,  may  he 
drawn  from  the  discussions  of  this  con- 
ference. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  clear  from  all  that 
has  been  said  and  done  here  that  Negro 
Americans  in  national  defens(!  clearly  want 
to  do  what  they  have  always  done — their  fxill 
part;  that  the  United  States  can  assume  that 
they  will  continue  to  do  theii*  part  loyally; 
and  that  responsibility  may  be  given  to  them 
by  every  branch  of  the  Government  with 
safety  and  with  complete  confidence. 

It  seems  to  me  that  out  of  this  conference 
comes  also  the  Idea  that,  to  do  his  part,  the 
American  Negro  must  have: 

First.  Physical  fitness  and  b<!tter  health. 

Second.  Purposeful  education,  since  90  per- 
cent of  the  emplojrment  problem  in  defense 
Industries  alone  is  a  matter  of  training. 

Third.  More  effective  relationships  with 
local  centers  of  public  opinion,  with  the 
press,  with  governmental  agencies,  with  in- 
dustrial and  business  leaders,  and  with  or- 
ganized labor  in  full  democratic  fashion. 

Fourth.  A  profound  and  fundamental  faith 
in  the  essential  decency  of  all  his  fellows. 
black  and  white,  and  in  the  coc^equent  coop- 
eration that  will  follow  better  understanding 
with  enlightened  action. 

Fifth.  Co\irage  to  meet  each  situation  as  it 
arises  with  fairness,  confidence,  and  self- 
respect. 

Sixth.  Patience  for  the  long-term  pull,  be- 
cause, as  3rou  and  I  know,  opportunity  that 
opens  up  in  the  future  is  always  greater  than 
any  Inunediate  vision  we  can  have. 

I  see  from  this  conference  also  probable 
procedures  that  we  can  carry  through  from 
here  on  out. 


neat.  For  the  Indlvldtial  bIniMlf.  eaeb  of 
\u  here,  to  adopt  tbat  soundest  of  all  policies 
for  oneself  of  getting  ready  for  whatever  may 
come,  of  not  hesitating  to  look  upon  tbs 
bright  face  of  danger,  of  not  looking  for  Im- 
mediate rewards,  but  of  getting  ready  by 
keeping  spiritually,  emotionally,  mentally, 
physically,  lean,  and  hard.  That  implies  that 
when  training  of  any  kind  becomes  available 
for  our  youth  or  oiu  oldsters,  we  should  go 
and  get  it. 

Second.  That  we  can  work  for  national 
defense  through  local  groups  by  getting  be- 
hind and  pushing,  in  our  Individual  and  sep- 
arated communities,  the  local  and  national 
training  programs;  that  we  can  watch  for 
Job  and  service  opportunities;  and  that  we 
can  cooperate  with  local  government,  church, 
educational,  and  other  agencies  in  helping 
ourselves  and  others  to  get  ready  to  fill  them 
when  they  open  up. 

Third.  That  schools  and  colleges  in  these 
procedures  for  national  defense  can  work  at 
greater  speed  and  with  greater  efiBclency  to 
streamline  the  defense  curricxilum  and  to 
make  It  realistic;  and,  perhaps,  from  that 
streamlining  we  may  learn  of  many  things  to 
do  better  In  education  for  the  long  swing. 
And,  further,  education  has  a  responsibility, 
far  too  long  neglected,  for  developing  swift 
and  sure  liaison  with  industry,  with  labor, 
and  with  government  toward  better  education 
and  better  defense. 

Fourth.  That  industry  and  business  can 
adopt  procedures  for  finding  out  what  the 
Negro  can  do;  and,  second,  to  develop  and 
keep  open  an  open  door  to  his  empl03nnent. 

Fifth,  and  finally.  That  government — Na- 
tional, State,  and  local — can  come  to  a  new 
awakening  that  democracy  begins  at  home. 
And  that  American  Negroes  on  all  fronts  offer 
in  Industry  unreserved  loyalty  and  increasing 
skill. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

or  Nirw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  March  11, 1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALFRED  F. 
BEITER,  OP  NEW  YORK,  OVER  BUFFALO 
STATION.  MARCH  8,  1941 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  pre- 
vious leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  recently  given: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  evening  I  will 
discuss  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project.  Very  little  Federal  legislation 
would  have  a  more  profoimd  effect  upon  the 
industrial  and  commercial  welfare  of  the 
Niagara  frontier. 

Advocates  of  the  project — most  of  whom  are 
grossly  misinformed — constantly  seek  its  ap- 
proval. They  were  not  discouraged  in  1934 
when  the  United  States  Senate  refused  to 
ratify  the  St.  Lawrence  treaty.  They  merely 
Boxight  another  excuse  to  bring  it  Ijefore  Con- 
gress, and  a  way  to  have  it  adopted  without 
requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  treaty. 

They  have  seized  upon  the  world  crisis  and 
national  defense  as  the  excuse  and  will  appar- 
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•ntly  use  the  old  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of 
1909  as  tbe  legislative  vehicle. 

In  Buffalo  the  ptoject  has  been  completely 
described  on  numerous  occasions. 

Tbe  Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board  has 
prepared  and  widely  distributed  a  most  com- 
prehensive study,  proving  the  seaway  extrava- 
gant and  ruinous  to  American  lalx)r  and 
Industry. 

The  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  al- 
ways opposed  the  project — many  times 
tiu-ough  their  officers  and  members  have  ex- 
plained the  pernicious  effects  of  the  seaway. 

The  Pioneer  Civic  Association  has  repeatedly 
told  its  reasons  for  condemning  the  project. 

The  representatives  of  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  Parties  of  western  New  York 
have  always  fought  tbe  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
undertaking. 

As  a  result,  all  of  us  in  western  New  York 
have  had  an  opportunity — unsurpassed  any- 
where in  the  Nation — to  learn  about  the  proj- 
ect as  a  peacetime  measure.  Therefore  I'll 
confine  my  remarks  tonight  to  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  probable  method  to  be  used  in 
submitting  the  matter  to  Congress  and  the 
project's  relationship  to  national  defense. 

Back  in  1909  a  treaty  was  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  and  Canada  concerning  the 
boundary  waters  of  the  two  nations.  At  that 
time  water  was  being  diverted  at  Niagara 
Falls  through  the  old  Welland  Canal,  the  Erie 
Canal,  and  through  the  Chicago  Drainage 
Canal. 

These  were  made  tlirough  State,  Provincial, 
or  National  permit  without  regard  to  the 
effect  on  the  neighboring  country. 

The  treaty  of  1909  fixed  the  amounts  of 
diversion  and  set  up  a  commission  to  control 
the  withdrawals  of  water  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  agreement.  It  also  estab- 
lished means  for  approval  of  certain  con- 
struction works,  such  as  breakwalls,  harbor 
improvements,  bridges,  etc. 

It  is  now  contended  that  these  would  also 
apply  in  the  case  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Cer- 
tainly the  treaty  was  not  designed  with  the 
Intention  of  having  it  used  in  connection 
with  such  a  colossal  ■  undertaking.  However, 
it  has  l>een  ruled  that  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  could  apply  to  the  project — requiring 
a  mere  majority  of  both  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  for  passage  rather  than 
the  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  required 
to  ratify  a  treaty. 

Of  course,  the  project  will  be  more  difficult 
to  defeat  when  presented  in  this  form.  How- 
ever, many  Congressmen  are  now  rallying  to 
the  opposition  banner.  Thfey  are  intensely 
active  and  are  cooperating  in  every  way  with 
the  efforts  being  made  to  again  defeat  this 
worse  than  useless  extravagant  project. 

Those  advocating  the  project  now  claim  it 
is  essential  to  national  defense.  However, 
it  is  quite  apparent  that  most  of  them  are 
the  victims  of  hollow  propaganda.  It  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  a  project  which  could  not 
be  constructed  within  6  or  7  years  could  be 
of  no  benefit  in  the  present  national  emer- 
gency, In  fact,  the  very  opposite  is  the  case. 
It  would  actually  hinder  rather  than  aid  the 
defense  of  our  Nation. 

The  project  would  require  millions  of  yards 
of  concrete,  of  excavation,  of  fill  and  tons  of 
steel,  besides  huge  quantities  of  mechanical 
equipment.  Countless  engineers  and  con- 
tractors, experts  and  all  kinds  of  labor  would 
be  necessary  to  successfully  complete  the  con- 
struction. 

The  project  would  cost  at  least  $650,000,000 
when  all  of  the  items  omitted  in  the  Joint 
Board  of  Engineers'  estimate  are  included. 
These  are  interest  during  construction,  ade- 
quate allowances  for  contingencies,  and  the 
cost  of  deepening  harbors  on  the  Great  Lakes 
so  as  to  accommodate  vessels  which  might 
use  the  seaway.  The  final  cost,  including  the 
interest  on  the  money  which  would  have  to 
be  lx)rrowed  for  the  work  woxild  exceed  fl.- 


OOO.OOOXKK),  and  it  might  be  even  greater.  The 
Chicago  Drainage  Canal  cost  three  times  the 
estimated  amotut,  the  Sues  Canal  two  and 
one-half  times,  and  the  Panama  Canal  well 
over  twice  the  estimate.  Similar  variances 
between  estimates  and  actuality  occur  in 
practically  all  of  the  great  waterway  con- 
struction  undertakings. 

If  this  country  should  latmch  such  a 
colossal  construction  program  at  this  time, 
it  might  so  hamper  the  rearming  of  our 
country  and  Canada's  aid  to  the  British  Em- 
pire as  to  Jeopardize  our  national  security. 
All  of  the  skills  and  labor,  materials,  con- 
tracting organizations,  and  equipment  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  such  a  mammoth  construc- 
tion enterprise  are  sorely  needed  in  our 
emergency  defense  program.  So  is  the  tre- 
mendous sum  of  money  that  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  seaway.  We  must  not — we 
cannot  make  such  diversions  from  our  defense 
program. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  proponents 
that  construction  of  the  seaway  is  Imperative 
as  a  part  of  a  long-range  national -defense 
program.  Let  lu  analyze  this.  There  would 
he  eight  locks  in  the  Welland  Canal  and  nine 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Each  one  of  these 
would  he  vulnerable  to  aerial  bombardment 
or  sabotage.  If  any  one  of  them  was  de- 
stroyed, it  would  close  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
sea  for  an  Indefinite  period  of  time.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  locks,  there  would  t>e  great  dams 
and  levees  forming  vital  links  in  the  seaway. 
The  huge  dam  in  the  International  Rapids 
section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  If  destroyed, 
would  trap  all  naval  or  other  deeper  draft 
vessels  in  the  Great  Lakes  for  the  duration 
of  any  war.  It  might  also  cause  grave  dam- 
age to  the  port  of  Montreal  and  other  sections 
between  there  and  the  dam. 

Furthermore,  when  the  demand  for  power 
increases  to  the  point  where  it  can  absorb  the 
entire  St.  Lawrence  output,  25  to  30  percent 
of  the  industrial  output  of  the  State  of  New 
York  Would  be  dependent  upon  one  dam. 

The  Defense  Commission,  the  Army  and 
Navy  Departments,  and  the  entire  Federal 
Government  have  recognized  the  necessity 
for  scattering  essential  Industries  in  the  so- 
called  safe  areas  lying  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 
In  view  of  this  necessity,  it  Is  stupid  to  claim 
that  any  project  which  would  concentrate  in 
one  spot  25  or  30  percent  of  the  industrial 
output  of  the  State  of  New  York  represents 
good  national-defense  planning. 

I  do  not  claim  that  a  naval  shipbuilding 
program  should  not  be  inaugurated  within 
the  Great  Lakes  area.  What  I  maintain  Lb: 
That  it  be  confined  to  the  construction  of 
submarines,  trawlers,  mine  sweepers,  sub- 
marine chasers,  torpedo  boats,  mosquito 
fleets,  and  other  similar  crafts;  vessels  which 
could  be  sailed  to  the  open  sea  by  a  a  number 
of  routes.  These  are  the  existing  St.  Law- 
rence Canal;  the  existing  Erie  Canal  and 
Hudson  River  route;  or  the  Illinois  Canal 
and  Mississippi  River  Inland  waterway,  which 
by  the  way,  would  he  the  most  protected  out- 
let to  the  sea  in  the  entire  Nation. 

If  our  inland  shipbuilding  facilities  were 
expanded  so  that  all  such  naval  crafts  could 
be  constructed  there,  then  the  shipbuilding 
facilities  of  the  ocean  and  Gulf  coasts  could 
be  used  entirely  for  the  production  of  the 
larger  types  of  fighting  shipw.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  these  areas  are  also  vulnerable 
to  aerial  attack — but  an  effective  bombard- 
ment of  one  would  not  eliminate  the  utility 
of  all  the  others  as  it  would  m  the  case  of 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

If  we  were  to  have  a  great  concentration  of 
defense  industries,  all  dependent  upon  one 
dam,  and  If  a  great  naval  construction  pro- 
gram of  deeper-draft  vessels — dependent 
upon  many  locks  and  dams  for  access  to  the 
sea — was  launched  upon  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  country  would  then  be  faced  vrith  the 
almost  Insurmountable  task  of  defending  the 


waterway.  Right  now  we  are  building  addi- 
tional locks  at  Panama  because  we  fear  suc- 
cessful aerial  attack  on  the  existing  locks, 
in  spite  of  huge  miliUry  and  naval  prepara- 
tions designed  to  ward  off  such  attacks. 

Tbe  great  sums  of  money  which  have  been 
spent,  and  which  will  liave  to  continue  to  t>e 
spent,  in  defending  the  Patuuna  Canal  would 
be  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket  when  com- 
pared with  what  it  would  cost  to  defend  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

The  Axis  Powers  have  already  prepared 
themselves.  They  have  detailed  maps  of  tlie 
entire  area  extending  from  Montreal  to  and 
through  the  Great  Lakes  interconnecting 
waters  and  cities.  Gen.  Italo  Balbo,  on  his 
goodwill  flight  up  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  in 
July  1933,  thorcugiily  photographed  and 
mapped  the  entire  region.  A  practical  air 
route  exists  from  Norway  to  Iceland,  to 
Greenland,  and  from  there  to  Labrador,  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  from  there  through 
the  full  extent  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  Welland  Canal.  Elabo- 
rate, costly,  air.  naval,  army,  and  coast  artil- 
lery bases  would  have  to  he  established 
guarding  the  narrow  water  entrances  to  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  antiaircraft  and  artil- 
lery bases  at  Quebec  and  Montreal;  vast  de- 
fenses on  both  sides  of  the  river  at  the  hydro- 
electric developments,  specially  in  the  inter- 
national rapids  section;  and  complete  de- 
fenses in  the  vicinity  of  the  Welland  Canal. 
The  cost  in  connection  with  such  a  tre- 
mendous defense  program  might  easily  exceed 
$3,000,000,000.  Even  then  there  would  be  no 
assurance  that  some  one  lone  l>omber  with 
its  deadly  load  might  get  tlirough  to  do  iU 
deadly  work. 

As  a  peacetime  project,  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  has  l>een  proven  extravagant,  eco- 
nomically unsound,  and  ruinous  to  certain 
American  labor.  Industrial,  and  commercial 
Interests.  But  to  consider  it  a  defense  proj- 
ect would  he  preposterous. 

I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  pro- 
posal. This  has  convinced  me  that,  for  the 
good  of  the  Nation,  it  must  not  be  approved 
by  your  representatives  in  Congress.  I  there- 
fore am  glad  for  this  opportunity  of  sasring 
to  you  that,  to  the  utmost  of  my  abiUty,  I 
shall  continue  to  oppose  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  project. 


Cumberland  Valley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERa  PRIEST 

or  TENKEsan 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  March  14. 1941 


ADDRESS   BY   SILLIMAN   EVANS 


Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  la 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  SilUman  Evans,  publisher 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean.  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Upper  Cumberland  Valley  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce: 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  with  Mr.  Barry  Bing- 
ham, the  publisher  of  tbe  Louisville  Coizrier- 
Journal,  a  worthy  successor  to  his  great 
father,  who  helped  to  foster  a  relationship 
with  Great  Britain  which  today  is  so  impor- 
tant in  the  preservation  of  democracies  of  the 
world. 
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We  of  the  Cumberland  Valley — of  the 
upper  vmlley  and  the  lower  valley — of  the 
vmlley  In  Tennessee  and  the  valley  in  Ken- 
ta^y — ^we  Cumberland  Valley  people  are 
drawn  together  here  today  by  a  common  in- 
terest In  a  natural  region  that  can  be  divided 
politically  by  a  State  line,  but  whose  social 
and  economic  destiny  all  who  live  along  this 
watercourse  must  share. 

Kentucklans  and  Tennesseans,  we  were 
Cvwiberland  Valley  people  before  there  was 
a  Kentucky  or  a  Tennessee.  A  great  and 
beautiful  river  links  us.  Its  shores  have 
shaped  our  history  since  the  Long  Hunters 
pushed  through  Cumberland  Gap  from  the 
headwaters  of  the  Tennessee  to  explore  and 
open  up  this  valley,  in  so  many  respects  the 
geographical  twin  of  the  river  valley  which 
gives  its  name  to  my  State. 

It  is  now  up  to  us,  largely  up  to  us,  I 
think,  how  the  history  of  the  Cumberland 
Valley,  its  cultural  and  economic  develop- 
ment, its  futiire.  will  be  shaped. 

For  if  I  may  take  a  text  at  the  outset,  it  is 
this:  That  the  Lord  helps  those  who  help 
themselves.  And  it  is  high  time  that  we  of 
the  Cumberland,  we  of  the  sister  States  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  within  whose  bor- 
ders the  Cumberland  is  held  entirely,  should 
Join  our  pxirpose  and  our  efforts  to  advance 
the  realization  of  the  potentialities  and  the 
promise  of  our  valley. 

We  cannot  expect  the  people  of  the  West, 
or  the  North,  or  the  East,  to  manifest  a 
greater  concern  for  our  welfare  than  we  are 
willing  oiu-selves  to  entertain  and  to  make 
vocal. 

This  valley  of  ours  is  richly  endowed  with 
resources  which  are  indispensable  to  industry, 
agriculture,  and  commerce.  Our  river  rises 
tn  the  great  coal  beds  of  the  Appalachians,  it 
flows  between  mountain  slopes  still  timbered 
with  valuable  hardwoods,  it  waters  the 
spreading  blue-grass  bowl  of  middle  Ten- 
nessee, and  Its  waters  have  offered  themselves 
to  the  transport  of  goods  since  our  fore- 
fathers began  their  westward  migration  across 
the  Cumberland  plateau. 

Day  in  and  day  out  for  the  past  3  years 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  has  advocated  the 
fullest  development  of  all  these  resources 
imder  a  regional  program.  We  have  believed 
and  declared  that  such  a  program  should  em- 
brace all  of  the  watershed  and  that  it  will 
most  properly  and  beneficially  be  adminis- 
tered as  an  enterprise  of  the  Government  of 
the  American  people.  Day  in  and  day  out, 
we  advocate  inclusion  of  the  Cumberland  in 
the  epochal  program  that  is  being  carried 
forward  by  the  T.  V.  A. 

We  urge  this  course  rather  than  a  separate 
program  for  the  Cumberland,  or  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  Ciunberland  with  any  other 
regional  program  which  may  be  launched,  for 
reasons  to  us  compelling,  the  first  being  the 
geographical  affinity  of  the  two  river  systems 
which  I  already  have  mentioned.  The  val- 
leys of  the  Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee  fit 
Into  each  other  as  the  meat  Into  the  rind. 

The  second  reason  is  the  proven  success  of 
the  T.  V.  A.  program,  to  which  we  in  Ten- 
nessee bear  first-hand  witness — ^the  good 
works  of  T.  V.  A.  already  directly  touch,  in 
fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  Cumberland 
Basin. 

And  a  third  reason  is  that  the  T.  V.  A.  has 
the  trained  personnel,  the  basic  information, 
and  the  equipment  to  begin  the  development 
of  the  Cumberland  without  waste  of  time. 
In  other  words,  the  T.  V.  A.  is  at  hand  and 
competent,  a  going  concern,  and  it  is  simply 
coxnmon  sense  that.  In  a  major  public  under- 
taking such  as  we  envision  here,  existing 
facilities  should  be  used. 

I  appreciate  the  splendid  preparatory  work 
that  has  been  done  in  the  Cumberland  Valley 
by  the  Army  engineers.  They  have  kept 
tabs  on  this  river  for  many  years.  They 
know  its  moods,  its  capacities.  They  have 
made  here  the  same  kind  of  careful  svirveys, 
•.  and  plans  that  were  the  groundwork 


on  which  the  comprehensive  program  for 
the  Tennessee  Valley  was  built. 

I  am  sure  the  Armjr's  six-dam  plan  for 
water  control  on  the  Ctmaberland,  the  key 
unit  to  be  the  Wolf  Creek  Dam  whose  staked 
location  you  will  view  this  afternoon,  is  as 
efBdently  drawn  as  any  plan  of  similar  scope 
could  be.  I  am  sure  the  Army  could  build 
these  dams. 

But  the  over-all  constructloii-plus-admin- 
istration  Job  requires  an  agencj'  whose  inter- 
est shall  be  as  broad  as  all  the  natiiral  re- 
sources of  the  region,  and  whof-e  social  func- 
tion shall  include  the  economic  as  well  as 
the  military  development  of  the  area  affected. 

I  know  you  people  of  the  upper  Cumber- 
land are  thinking  of  the  concrete,  material 
benefits  that  would  result  from  planned  and 
integrated  development  of  this  valley's  re- 
sources. You  are  thinking  of  industries,  of 
stabilizing  the  conditions  In  ■which  your  en- 
terprises can  flourish,  of  the  security  of  your 
popxilation,  of  extending  the  headwaters  of 
navigation — just  as  we  downstream  are 
thinking  of  these  things,  and  in  addition  of 
protection  from  floods.  You  are  thinking  of 
an  abundance  of  cheap  electric  power,  such 
as  will  be  created  here  by  Wolf  Creek  Dam. 
and  for  maxlmtun  efficiency  by  a  combina- 
tion of  steam  and  hydro  generation.  This 
dam  will  be  approximately  1(X)  miles  from 
Nashville,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati,  its 
energy  available  for  the  demand  in  whatever 
direction  it  arises 

I  hope  the  time  when  the  kind  of  Cumber- 
land River  development  you  have  in  mind  is 
not  far  off. 

It  is  tremendoucly  encouraging  to  those  of 
us  who  have  urged  this  eventviation  for  years 
to  witness  the  increasing  teamwork  of  our 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  representatives  in 
Washington.  In  the  senior  Senator  from  my 
own  State,  the  Honorable  Kenneth  McKel- 
LAB,  we  have  a  champion  without  whom  the 
T.  V.  A.  would  never  have  been  accomplished. 
Through  his  diligence  and  labor  be  did  more 
than  any  other  man  in  the  United  States 
Senate  to  make  the  dream  which  so  long 
Inspired  Senator  Gxoacx  W.  Noaais  come 
true.  Your  senior  Senator,  the  beloved  Alben 
W.  Bajuclet,  thrice  a  leader  in  Democratic 
National  Conventions  in  nominating  our 
great  and  glorious  President,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  is  the  wise  and  militant  leader  of 
the  Democratic  Party  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Both  Senator  McKkl- 
LAB  and  Senator  Barkut  now  are  actively 
addressing  themselves  to  the  opportunity  of 
the  Cumberland. 

You  in  your  State  of  Kentucky  have  Chair- 
man Amdkxw  J.  Mat,  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  who  covild  be  so  helpful  in  the 
Cumberland's  development  as  a  part  of  na- 
tional defense. 

I  am  informed  that  ovir  Jvmlor  Members, 
Senators  Stewart  and  Chandi.er,  have  their 
shoulders  also  to  the  wheel,  and  that  more 
and  more  of  our  spokesmen  in  the  lower 
House  are  speaking  in  imison  for  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  project,  and  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  have  outstanding  delegations  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

That  is  what  it  takes — unanimity  and  in- 
telligent persistence,  an  unwavering  and  ag- 
gressive Kentucky-Teimessee  allnement  in 
Congress,  and  an  unwavering  and  aggressive 
public  backing  in  this  region  itself.  The 
Lord  helps  those  who  help  themselves — and 
you  can't  tell  me  but  that  a  thing  urgently 
desired  and  ardently  sought  by  our  people  of 
this  valley  and  of  these  States  in  which  It 
lies — a  thing  so  reasonable  and  feasible  and 
susceptible  of  determination  within  our  con- 
cept of  a  Commonwealth — carmot  be  con- 
simunated. 

After  all,  this  is  the  land  of  popular  rule. 

What  we  work  for  together,  we  shall  win. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  commend  the 
qpirlt  of  this  meeting,  and  Its  purpose,  and 
to  offer  my  thanks  to  the  members  of  this 
organization  who  so  kindly  Uivlted  me  here 
to  meet  with  other  Cumberland  Valley  people. 


Transfer   of   Thirty-iecond   Division   to 
Camp  McCoy,  Wis. 
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RESOLUTION    OP   THE   WISCONSIN 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  joint  resolution  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin: 

Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Secretary 

of  War  to  cause  the  Thirty-second  Division 

to  be  transferred  from  Camp  Beauregard 

to  Camp  McCoy  in  Wisconsin 

Whereas  Camp  McCoy  in  Wisconsin  is  an 
ideal  location  for  an  army  training  camp, 
centrally  located  and  readily  accessible  from 
all  parts  of  the  State,  with  adequate  maneuv- 
ering grounds  for  all  types  of  military  train- 
ing, a  healthful,  invigorating  climate,  and 
unexcelled  sanitary  and  topographical  con- 
ditions; and 

Whereas  it  Is  conducive  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spirit  and  morale  of  men  in  the 
service  that  they  receive  their  military  train- 
ing in  a  climate  and  under  conditions  to 
which  they  are  accustomed,  and  at  a  place 
where  they  are  close  to  their  homes  and 
families:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  assembly  con- 
curring). That  this  legislature  memorializes 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  cause  the  Thirty- 
second  Division  to  be  transferred  from  Camp 
Beauregard  in  Louisiana  to  Camp  McCoy  in 
Wisconsin  as  early  in  the  spring  of  this  year 
as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
their  training;  and  that  the  adjutant  general 
of  Wisconsin  be  and  hereby  is  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  induce  the  Secretary  of  War  to  take  such 
action;  be  it  f\jrther 

Resolved,  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  of  the  United  States,  the  adju- 
tant general  of  Wisconsin,  and  to  each  Wis- 
consin Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 


Friday.  March  14. 1941 


LETTER  FROM  CARL  F.  ZEIDLER 


Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
sometime  in  the  very  near  future,  this 
House  will  be  called  upon  to  discuss  and 
consider  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way project. 
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I  have  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated 
March  1,  1941.  signed  by  the  Honorable 
Carl  F.  Zeidler,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  addres.sed  to  the  Honorable 
Alfred  F.  Better.  Member  of  Congress, 
which  was  written  in  response  to  an  in- 
quiry of  Congressman  Beiter  as  to  the 
position  of  Milwaukee  on  the  proposed 
seaway  project. 

Since  Mayor  Zeidler's  answer  expresses 
the  opinion  of  so  many  cities  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  I  feel  that  it  might  interest 
the  Members  of  this  House: 

Office  of  thx  Matoh, 
Milwaukee,  March  1,  1941. 
Hon.  Alfred  F.  Bettek, 

New  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Congressman  Better:  This  will  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  mimeographed  let- 
ter on  the  17th,  querlBg  aa  to  our  position  on 
the  proposed  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
project. 

The  city  of  Milwaukee  has  been  and  \m. 
enthusiastically  in  favor  of  Immediate  con- 
struction of  the  seaway  which  is  today  one 
c:  the  Nation's  outstanding  needs.  It  is  our 
proud  privilege  to  claim  long  leadership  in 
the  great  fight  to  free  the  Great  Lakes  from 
a  land-locked  condition.  Long  ago  we  recog- 
nized the  superficial  thinking  of  the  selfish 
Interests  that  denied  us  free  access  to  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Our  people  want 
healthy  competition  but  are  definitely  op- 
posed to  the  artificial  handicaps  that  hav« 
been  Imposed  on  us.  We  want  our  chance 
for  the  benefit  of  our  workers  and  know  tha 
seaway  will  give  us  the  opportunity  of  which 
we  have  been  deprived  too  long. 

Similarly,  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  taken 
position  with  other  Lake  States  to  the  end 
we  may  have  a  deep  channel  from  the  Lakes 
to  the  Atlantic.  Further  deprivation  of  that 
deep  channel  is  flying  in  the  face  of  all  the 
laws  of  economics.  Srund  in  all  the  normal 
Justifications  of  ordinory  times,  the  seaway  is 
doubly  imperative  at  this  very  minute  for 
the  national-defense  needs  of  our  country. 

Coming  from  Buffalo,  as  you  do,  you  must 
be  alert  to  the  fact  that  if  a  deep  channel 
were  now  available,  many  of  the  recently 
authorized  cargo  vessels  could  and  would  be 
built  in  your  city  and  mine;  that  naval 
vessels  up  to  and  Including  cruiser  sizes 
coizld  and  would  be  under  construction  in 
the  Great  Lakes.  The  fact  that  such  con- 
struction Is  not  taking  place  here  is  not  only 
a  loss  to  this  great  Inland  empire  but  a 
definite  loss  to  the  Nation  and  our  safety. 

This  handicap  is  apparent  to  President 
Roosevelt.  In  his  special  message  to  our 
seaway  conference  at  Detroit  in  December 
he  made  plain  that  the  seaway  is  now  an  im- 
perative necessity.  I  suggest  you  read  his 
message  which  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  He  stressed  heavily  the  need 
of  the  utilization  of  the  full  potentialities 
of  the  shipbuilding  facilities  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

We  hope  you  will  find  yourself  in  agree- 
ment with  President  Roosevelt,  who  ts,  after 
all,  in  a  better  position  to  Judge  defense  needs 
than  you  or  I.  This  Is  no  time  for  sectional 
alms. 

You  played  a  spler.did  part  in  the  fight 
to  protect  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  Chicago 
Water  Diversion  fight,  and  our  present  ho(>e 
Is  that  you  might  st!e  fit  to  advance  the 
Interests  of  the  same  Lakes  at  this  time. 

You  may  be  certain  this  great  section  sees 
eye  to  eye  with  the  President  In  his  determi- 
nation to  open  the  Great  Lakes  so  we  may 
make  our  full  contribution  to  the  needs  of 
our  Nation  and  to  participate  in  the  after- 
the-war  struggles  in  which  our  people  must 
not  be  artificially  hai^dicapped. 


In  case  you  are  not  yet  Informed,  you  may 
be  Interested  to  learn  that  In  the  regional 
meeting  of  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors  in  St.  LouU  last  week,  participated 
In  by  225  mayors  and  a  total  of  400  city 
ofllcials,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed 
petitioning  "cur  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  all  those  concerned, 
that  they  commence  at  once  not  only  to  plan 
but  to  promote  a  great  national  and  adequate 
system  of  waterwajrs  and  connected  roads  to 
supplement  our  rail  transportation  sufficient 
to  meet  any  reasonable  demand,  either  from  a 
military  or  clvU  crisis." 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  you  have  a  na- 
tional responsibility,  and  with  the  road  so 
clearly  charted  by  the  President  as  to  the 
Imperative  necessity  of  the  deepened  outlet 
from  the  Great  Lakes,  we  hope  your  recon- 
sideration will  lead  you  to  take  the  coiirse 
which  wUl  be  beneficial  alike  to  Buffalo  and 
the  Great  Lakes,  as  well  as  to  the  Nation  at 
large. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Carl  F.  Zeiolbr,  Mayor. 


Collective,  Social,  and  Economic 
Aduevement 
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ARTICLE  BY  J.  H.  HARNLT 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker. 

under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
written  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hamly,  publicity  di- 
rector of  the  Unemployed  Citizens  League, 
entitled  "Collective,  Social,  and  Economic 
Achievement": 

COLLBCnVE  SOCIAL  AND  XCONOUIC  ACHIXVX- 
MENT — SACRAMENTAL  CRAPES  OF  LIFE  IN  THE 
SANCTOART  OF  LABOR — GRAPES  OF  LIFE  INSTEAD 
OF  wrath;  COD  AND  MEN  INSTEAD  OF  MICi; 
COME,  NOT  GONE,  WITH  THE  WIND 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  social 
evolution  and  economic  achievement  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  several 
State  legislatures  can  be  presented  with  a 
final  economic  formula.  An  actual  formula, 
supported  by  9  years  of  preeminent  achieve- 
ment in  the  Santa  Monica  Bay  district,  and 
In  scores  of  other  places  in  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty, and  in  the  State  of  California.  An 
achievement  that  places  all  who  ought  to 
work  in  free  reach  of  Jobs  in  collective  enter- 
prise, where  each  for  all  and  all  for  each  can 
cooperate  in  coordinated  employment  and  at- 
tain social  economic  security.  This  Is  the 
Independent  local  way  of  solving  unemploy- 
ment and  rehabilitation. 

In  these  collective  self-help  organizations 
unity  of  social  and  economic  purpose  coordi- 
nates the  unemployed  with  established  pri- 
vate Industry  in  free  enterprise  from  the  bot- 
tom up.  It  automatically  takes  both  the  un- 
employed and  unemployable,  together  with 
the  indigent  and  emergency  cases,  into  the- 
protected  realm  of  industrial  work  and  tree 
American  enterprise,  guaranteeing  abundant 
production  and  bountiful  distribution  in  kind 
for  the  aU-lncluslve  constituency  of  coUectlve 


procedvtre    among    thf    underprivileged   un- 
employed. 

The  State  should  foster  the  establishment 
and  maintenance,  tinder  efficient  local  man- 
agement, of  coordinated  coUectlve  coopera- 
tion by  furnishing  free  headquarters  and 
equipment,  utilities,  and  gasoline,  in  return 
for  the  local  magnanimous  care  of  the  Indi- 
gent and  emergency  cases.  This  would  cost 
less  than  the  paternalistic,  bureaucratic  over- 
head liabilities  In  the  administration  of  the 
numberless  categories  of  relief.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  transform  both  the  unem- 
ployed and  unemployable  Into  our  greatest 
potential  resource  and  bulwark  of  American 
Independence,  security,  and  social  and  eco- 
nomic prosperity  instead  of  the  accumulative 
menace  of  arrogant  idleness  and  racketeering 
political  insolence. 

This,  of  course,  requires  intelligent,  con- 
tinuous, sustained  management  of  coUec- 
tlvely  owned  self-help  coordinated  enterprise. 
Involving  buildings  and  equipment;  cash  and 
contributory  assets;  good  will  and  pay  Jobs; 
and  compensation  In  kind  for  comprehensive, 
coordinated  work-hour  production.  Public- 
spirited  bakeries  exchange  their  stirplus  bread 
for  the  coordinated  labor  of  the  Santa  Monica 
League — 750,000  loaves  from  the  Continental 
Bakery  alone  in  9  years.  The  dairies  exchange 
milk  and  its  products;  the  gardens  and  mar- 
kets exchange  vegetables;  the  orchards  and 
packing  houses  fruit;  and  the  ranchers  pota- 
toes. A  grand  total  of  nearly  10,000,000 
pounds  of  meat,  fish,  bread,  milk,  potatoes, 
vegetables,  melons,  and  fruit  through  the  col- 
lective self-help  labor.  Integrated  with  mag- 
nanimous private  Industry  In  the  American 
economy  of  free  enterprise  since  July  1032. 
This  was  distributed  to  more  than  6.000  active 
and  associate  members  and  their  12,000  de- 
pendents. We  have  sleeping  quarters  for  70 
people  and  serve  more  than  5,000  meals  a 
month — ^hundreds  to  transients  sent  to  us  bf 
our  city  at  a  cash  cost  of  less  than  2  centi 
per  meal. 

Our  necessary  cash  Is  derived  from  taking 
down  trees  and  seUing  wood;  wrecking  build- 
ings and  selling  salvaged  lumber  and  kin- 
dling; gathering  and  selling  Junk  and  old 
papers,  doing  odd  Jobs,  and  In  many  othef 
minor  ways.  We  maintain  automobile,  fiir- 
•niture,  clothing,  shoe,  and  other  repair  shops, 
also  a  sewing  room  and  barber  shop,  and  pro- 
vide many  social  and  entertainment  activities. 

All  of  which  proves  that  the  logical  cure  for 
unemployment  and  poverty  Is  coordinated 
work  in  the  midst  of  plenty  to  do  through 
collective  cooperation  with  free  private  en- 
terprise. 

The  civic  and  economic  integrity  of  out 
Nation  Is  in  Jeopardy  as  long  as  there  are  em- 
ployable persons  politically  subverted  by  a 
cash  dole  or  bonus,  and  as  long  as  American 
private  Industry  Is  threatened  with  a  vlciovis 
economy  of  production -for-use  state  social- 
ism by  economic  racketeers  and  political 
sycophants  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

Now  is  the  opportune  time  to  check  th« 
subversive  administration  of  State  and  Na« 
tional  relief  before  the  maladjustment  after 
the  close  of  the  war  ends  In  social  and  eco- 
nomic disaster  through  paternalistic  obses- 
sion and  financial  bankruptcy. 

All  employable  persons  should  be  required 
to  participate  in  the  collective  production 
and  distribution  of  the  actual  necessities  of 
life,  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  since  coliectlv* 
unity  of  social  and  economic  purpose,  coordi- 
nating the  unemployed  with  comprehensive 
established  indiistry  through  American  freo 
enterprise,  is  the  only  logical  democratic  pro- 
cedure that  can  guarantee  the  future  integ- 
rity of  our  republican  constitutional  com- 
mon wealth. 

J.  H.  HauTLT, 
Publicity  Director. 
Unemployed  Citizens'  LeagiM. 
Banta  Monica,  Calif..  February  14.  1941. 
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SLOGAIV   OF  THE  JEFFZR30NIAIf   DEMO- 
CRATS OF  CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rxoois,  I  include  the  following  slogan  of 
tbe  Jeffersonian  Democrats  of  California, 
408  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  bearing  the  title  of  "Warning 
Signs  on  the  Road  to  Prosperity": 
WABMnto  man  cat  tbe  *oad  to  piospmrr 

1.  Tou  cannot  bring  at>out  prosperity  by 
dlscoiiraglng  thrUt. 

a.  You  cannot  strengtben  tbe  weak  by 
veakenlng  tbe  strong. 

8.  Tou  cannot  belp  small  men  by  tearing 
big  men  down. 

4.  You  cannot  help  tbe  poor  by  destroying 
tba  rlcb. 

5.  You  cannot  lift  the  wage  earner  up  by 
pulling  the  wage  payer  down. 

6.  You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by 
spending  more  than  yo\ir  income. 

7.  Tou  cannot  further  the  brotherhood  of 
nan  by  inciting  class  hatred. 

8.  You  cannot  establish  sound  social  se- 
eurlty  on  borrowed  money. 

9.  You  cannot  b\illd  character  and  courage 
\ij  taking  away  %  man's  Initiative  and  Inde- 
pendence. 

10.  You  cannot  help  men  permanently  by 
doing  for  them  irtiat  they  could  aiul  should 

^~*;  for  tbemaelves. 


Gnmi  Cmdoe,  Ike  EagioeeriBf  Wonder  of 
the  Afes 
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PRESS  RELEASE  FROM  THE  BUREAU  OF 
RECLAMATION.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  week  from  tomorrow,  on 
March  22,  the  attention  of  the  entire 
Nation  will  be  focused  on  Grand  Coulee 
Dun  in  the  State  of  Washington.  Ibis 
stupendous  project,  recognized  as  the 
greatest  engineering  achievement  In  the 


annals  of  mankind,  will  then  commence 
to  generate  electrical  energy  from  the 
mighty  Columbia  River,  the  tenth  largest 
river  in  the  world.  This  will  be  a  red- 
letter  event  in  the  history  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

I  rejoice  that  I  have  had  a  humble  part 
in  making  this  epochal  project  a  reality. 
During  the  past  8  years  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  I  have  actively  supported  every 
effort  which  has  been  put  forth  in  Its 
behalf.  Immeasurable  blessings  will  flow 
from  this  great  hydroelectric  project  to 
the  homes,  farms,  and  industries  of  the 
entire  Columbia  River  Basin.  The  Wash- 
ington congressional  delegation,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  our  colleague,  Judge 
Leavt,  has  waged  a  successful  battle 
against  the  greed  and  cupidity  of  the  sel- 
fish private  interests  and  exploiters  of 
the  people,  who  have  sought  to  capture 
this  valuable  natural  resource  for  their 
own  self-aggrandizement.  We  intend  to 
continue  this  battle  as  long  as  we  remain 
in  public  life. 

An  interesting  and  informative  sum- 
mary of  facts  has  been  released  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  which  I  am  happy  to  include 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

When  Grand  Coulee's  first  generator  starts 
humming  on  March  22  It  will  be  transmuting 
Into  electric  energy  the  waters  of  the  second 
largest  river  run-off  In  the  United  States. 

The  average  annual  run-off  of  the  Columbia 
River  syatem  woxild  cover  the  6  New  Eng- 
land States  to  a  depth  of  2^  feet,  or  supply 
metropolitan  New  York  City  for  95  years.  It 
Is  79,000,000  acre-feet,  or  26,754  billion  gallons. 

This  huge  quantity  of  water  will  be  stored 
In  part  and  regulated  for  use  in  Grand  Coulee 
Reservoir.  When  fuU,  the  reservoir  will  ex- 
tend 151  miles  to  the  Canadian  border.  It 
will  hold  10,000,000  acre-feet,  or  three  and 
one-fourth  trillion  gallons  of  water. 

The  water  wl'l  be  used  for  Irrigation  as  weU 
aa  In  the  generation  of  power.  A  supply  will 
be  avaflable  for  1.200,000  acres,  virtually  add- 
ing a  forty-ninth  State  to  the  Union.  Homes 
and  commercial  and  industrial  opportunities 
are  expected  to  be  provided  fcnr  more  than 
300,000  people. 

The  ptmaplng  plant  to  handle  this  irriga- 
tion supply,  consisting  of  a  system  of  12 
pumps,  each  driven  by  a  es.OOO-horsepower 
motor,  will  be  able  to  handle  8,640.000  gal- 
lons of  water  a  minute.  Approximately  600 
tons  of  water  would  be  lifted  every  second. 

The  pumplng-plant  capacity  Is  great 
enough  to  provide  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  In  the  United  States — 130.000,000  peo- 
ple— ^wlth  all  tbe  water  normally  required 
for  domestic  use. 

The  pvmipe  wlU  be  able  to  take  care  of  one- 
sixth  the  average  flow  of  the  Colxunbia  River. 

The  power-plant  capacity  at  Grand  Coulee 
Is  1,974,000  kilowatts,  or  2,475,000  horsepower. 
It  Is  by  far  the  largest  in  the  world.  The 
plant  will  contain  18  main  generators,  each 
of  108,000-kUow8tt  capacity,  and  8  station 
service  generators,  each  of  10,000-kllowatt 
capacity. 

The  power  plant  wlU  consist  of  two  houses, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  dam.  Each  house  wUl 
be  765  feet,  or  nearly  3  city  blocks  long,  and 
lis  feet  wide.  They  will  be  292  feet  high— 
tbe  height  of  a  24-8tory  building. 

Each  of  the  main  generators  weighs  over 
2.300,000  pounds,  is  40  feet  in  diameter,  and 
more  than  8  stories  high.  A  single  generatcor 
can  supply  an  entire  city  with  light  and 
power. 


Our  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  13, 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  R.  J.  C.  DORSET,  OP 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  members  of 
Prances  Scott  Chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  an  orator  of  exceptional  abil- 
ity, delivered  a  most  timely  rddress,  an 
address  the  text  of  which,  because  of  the 
care  with  which  it  was  prepared  and  the 
dangers  to  our  Republic  which  it  reveals, 
should  be  accorded  the  widest  possible 
circulation. 

The  distinguished  speaker  was  Dr. 
R.  J.  C.  Dorsey,  L.  L.  B..  L.  L.  M.,  George- 
town University.  He  is  a  doctor  of  civil 
law,  master  of  diplomacy,  M.  P.  L^ 
George  Washington  University;  and  a 
professor  of  jurisprudence  and  other  sub- 
jects at  the  Washington  College  of  Law. 
He  was  a  past  magister  and  he  is  pres- 
ently a  member  of  the  Concilium  Rlcco- 
bono  Seminar  of  Roman  Law  in  America, 
Catholic  University  of  America.  His 
public  activities  also  include  membership 
on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Coalition,  and  service  as  an  associate 
editor  of  the  magazine,  the  National  Re- 
public. As  his  educational  attainments 
and  intellectual  activities  clearly  indicate, 
no  one  could  be  better  qualified  to  speak 
on  the  subject  to  which  he  addresses 
himself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  therefore  ask  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  membership  of  this 
body  that  the  address  which  Dr.  Dorsey 
delivered  to  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  at  the  time  and  place  in- 
dicated be  spread  upon  the  pages  ^f  the 

CONCHJCSSIONAL  RECORD. 

(There  being  no  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  California, 
the  address  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  follows:) 

Oan  National  Defensx 

(By  Dr.  R.  J.  C.  Dorsey) 

We  must  not  confine  our  national  defense 
to  our  Military  Establishment,  but  it  also 
should  Include  the  preservation  of  American 
ideals  of  (>ersonal  freedom  within  the  spirit 
and  import  of  our  Federal  Constitution.  Our 
Army  and  Navy  afford  no  protection  from 
the  subversive  aggressions  of  the  Trojan 
horse  warriors  who  penetrate  the  bulwarks 
of  our  defense  and  seek  to  open  our  gates  to 
the  forces  who  would  disunite  us.  "Filth 
column"  activities,  under  the  direction  of 
Inimical  foreign  influence,  have  deceived 
many  of  our  peoplie.  Some  advise  a  change 
from  constitutional  freedom  to  political  and 
economic  slavery  under  a  totalitarian  dicta- 
torial form  of  government. 
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experhnci  or  cubopx 
The  complete  success  of  Lenin  and  Stalin 
In  terminating  the  Russian  czarlstic  regime 
fired  the  spirit  of  cupidity  and  greed  In  men 
of  similar  type  the  world  over.  One  trans- 
formed the  regal  Italian  polity  into  a  phan- 
tom. Another  initiated  the  National  Social- 
ist dictatorship  of  Germany.  The  subversive 
activities  of  the  Communist-Socialist  leaders 
in  France  so  demoralized  that  country  that  It 
was  unable  to  withstand  the  mechanized  Hit- 
ler forces:  consequently,  much  of  the  political 
liberty  gained  through  the  blood  of  the 
French  Revolution  passed  into  universal  his- 
tory. The  present  European  war  is  a  direct 
offensive  conducted  )y  two  political  brigands 
who  have  organized  their  followers  on  a  mili- 
tary basis.  Hitler's  creed  is  nazi-lsm,  Mus- 
solini's is  fascism.  Both  allegedly  oppose 
communism,  yet  Stalin  and  Hitler  are  aUies. 
Creed,  evidently,  do<^s  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  loot.  Only  the  British  Empire  and  Greece 
have  been  able  to  withstand  their  assaults. 
Shall  we  learn  nothing  from  the  fates  of  four 
of  the  large  subdivisions  of  Continental  Eu- 
rope and  the  sad  distress  of  many  smaller 
ones?  Subversive  activities  preceded  mUl- 
tary  assaults.  In  Europe  the  destinies  of 
millions  of  souls  are  controlled  by  the  wills 
of  three  dictators.  Dictatorial  national  de- 
fense implies  aggression.  What  glory  is  there 
In  being  officially  killed  for  a  dictator?  Yet 
national  defense  of  one's  country  is  the  high- 
est military  and  political  duty  man  or  woman 
can  perform. 

NATIONAL-DEFKNSi:   CBOUP 

In  addition  to  our  military  defense  we  must 
have  a  national-defense  group  of  130,000,000 
of  our  own  people  to  wage  a  constant  verbal 
war  against  subversive  activities.  All  must 
learn  to  think  patriotically  and  then  fight 
slavish  ideas  with  our  principles  of  freedom. 
No  human  slave  caught  in  their  trap  has 
benefited  permanently.  We  must  not  sell  our 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  We  must 
not  exchange  our  political  and  religious  liber- 
ties, purchased  with  the  blood  of  patriotic 
Americans  in  our  war  for  political  freedom, 
for  subversive  foreign  Ideas. 

PENEXaATION   OF   GOVERNMENT 

In  oxir  country  subversive  activities  em- 
brace affirmative  action  by  various  groups  of 
persons  who  desire  to  abolish  our  form  of 
representative  goverrunent,  and  in  lieu  there- 
of set  up  a  composite  of  their  own  based  on 
Ideas  taken  from  socialism,  nazi-lsm,  fascism, 
and  communism.  Persons  of  these  proclivi- 
ties constantly  bring  pressure  on  our  legis- 
lative, judicial,  and  executive  departments, 
with  the  result  we  now  have  the  framework 
of  state  socialism. 

Hordes  of  termites  have  established  them- 
selves in  Federal  and  State  Government  offices 
and  defy  removal.  October  25,  1939,  the  Dies 
committee  published  a  list  of  541  names  of 
aUeged  members  of  the  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy  who  were  then  and  probably  are 
now  employed  In  40  Government  depart- 
ments, boards,  and  commissions,  and  whose 
Individual  salaries  ranged  from  $600  to  $10,000 
per  annum.  Their  total  salaries  aggregate 
each  year  over  $14210,000.  Why  are  our  tax- 
payers assessed  to  pay  those  who  apparently 
have  some  aim  to  wreck  our  type  of  govern- 
ment? Have  thesa  employees  been  directed 
to  instruct  others  in  communism?  Who  pro- 
tects and  sanctions  this  form  of  peaceful 
penetration?  Why  are  these  persons  em- 
ployed by  our  Government  while  thousands 
of  loyal,  patriotic  American  citizens  are  un- 
able to  find  employment  of  any  type?  This 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  was  formerly 
known  as  the  American  League  Against  War 
and  Fascism  (not  communism),  whose  origi- 
nal source  was  the  United  States  Congress 


Against  War  and  Fascism.  It  dates  from  1933 
and  has  between  four  anc"  seven  million  mem- 
bers and  sympathizers.  The  call  for  the 
United  S^^ates  Congress  was  issued  by  Marx- 
ists and  Communists  and  its  policies  are 
sympathetic.  It  is  a  section  of  the  World 
Committee  Against  War  and  Fascism,  which 
Is  now  the  World  Committee  for  Peace  and 
Democracy.  Millions  of  the  followers  of  the 
ideas  of  Marx.  Lenin,  Stalin,  Hitler,  and  Mus- 
solini have  sought  in  vain  for  the  nirvana  of 
the  more  abundant  life.  None  ever  obtained 
a  glimpse  of  the  promised  land  that  reputedly 
abounded  In  milk  and  honey.  Tliese  politi- 
cal ventures  of  the  people  have  resulted  in  the 
death  of  millions  from  starvation,  pestilence, 
murder,  and  aggressive  wars.  We  stand  on 
the  brink  of  all  this  and  siren  voices  urge  us 
forward.  We  must  fight  the  inroads  of  state 
socialism.  Our  "ism"  must  be  Americanism 
of  the  type  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  con- 
script fathers  of  our  Republic.  Let  us  now 
Inquire  of  the  other  "Isms." 

SOCIALIST    AIMS 

Socialism  Is  present  In  three  of  the  Isms. 
It  Is  the  term  applied  to  a  cooperative  social 
organization  where  the  means  of  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth  are  the  collective 
property  of  the  working  class,  while  only  the 
goods  which  are  to  be  consumed  become  the 
private  property  of  the  Individual  workers. 
The  Socialists  advocate  a  complete  recon- 
struction of  society,  a  distribution  of  prop- 
erty, and  an  equalization  of  labor.  The 
socialist  State  would  stipulate  the  number  of 
hours  employees  shall  work  for  their  em- 
ployers and  the  amount  of  wages  they  must 
receive,  but  remains  silent  in  reference  to  the 
amount  or  quality  of  work  they  shall  per- 
form. The  Socialists  would  regulate  the  price 
of  the  products  of  labor,  but  have  no  plan, 
aside  from  emergent  necessity,  to  compel  cus- 
tomers to  buy.  Under  their  scheme  of  hour 
and  wage  control  the  wage  earner  becomes 
to  that  extent  a  slave  of  the  Socialist  State. 
Any  direction  of  such  policies  demands  abso- 
lute State  control  under  a  dictator.  There 
are  various  types  of  socialism.  Some  Socialist 
schools  are  communistic.  While  socialism  Is 
not  communism,  it  is  the  gateway  thereto. 

AMERICANISM  AND  SOCIALISM 

Socialism  comes  to  our  shores  laden  with 
the  European  doctrine  that  the  individual  is 
the  slave  of  the  State.  Americamsm  Is  fun- 
damentally based  on  the  theory  that  the 
State  is  created  by  the  individual.  Socialism 
maintains  that  the  State  should  control  all 
Individuals.  Americanism  emphasizes  that 
the  citizen  should  control  the  form  of  con- 
stitutional goverrmient.  Socialism  deter- 
mines the  destiny  of  the  Individual,  centers 
all  effort  in  the  State,  which  is  made  the  uni- 
versal provider  and  eleemosynary  institution 
and  causes  men  to  exchange  their  liberty  for 
doles,  pensions,  annuities,  and  similar  dona- 
tions. Americanism  develops  individuality 
and  holds  that  the  State  should  not  do  what 
one  may  do  himself.  Socialism  favors  un- 
limited class  rule.  Americanism  tolerates  the 
manipulated  or  unmanlpulated  rule  of  the 
majority,  does  not  suppress  individual  initia- 
tive, but  fosters  the  means  of  production  and 
exchange,  and  recognizes  the  right  of  property 
and  inheritance.  Socialism  advances  the  as- 
pirations of  mediocrity,  curbs  industry,  checks 
ability,  but  promote^  laziness.  It  stirs  up 
envy,  hatred,  class  war,  but  preaches  peace 
so  as  to  hamper  all  phases  of  national  defense. 
It  would  transfer  the  principal  Industries  and 
utilities  from  private  ownership  to  social. 
Socialism  Is  Inconsistent  with  American  In- 
stitutions. 

WAZI-ISM 

Socialistic  principles  are  present  In  nazl- 
ism  or  Hltlerlsm.    Nazi-lsm  does  not  appear 


to  be  bound  by  any  limitation  or  rational 
considerations.  Numerous  definite  ideas  of 
Hitler  at  the  time  he  gained  power  have  been 
modified  or  abandoned.  Similar  to  all  dic- 
tators he  Invents  as  he  advances.  He  favors 
socialism  as  long  as  It  does  not  conflict  with 
his  ruthless  policies.  The  National  Socialist 
German  Labor  Party  Is  the  political  appella- 
tion of  tbe  German  National  Socialist  move- 
ment. Nazi  is  the  abbreviation  (Natlonal- 
sozialistische  Deutsche  Arbeiter  Partel). 
National  socialism  regards  the  working  and 
agricultural  classes  to  be  the  most  Important 
elements  In  the  development  of  their  new 
German  state.  Highly  organized  central 
headquarters  direct  the  appointment  of  the 
leaders  of  the  numerous  subdivisions  of  the 
party  as  weU  as  the  heads  of  all  the  states. 
Hitler  possesses  supreme  power  and  control 
over  this  highly  organized  machine.  The 
S.  A.  (Sturm-Abtellungen)  and  the  S.  S. 
(Schutz -Staff eln)  were  originally  organized 
for  the  protection  of  party  meetings  and  as 
guards  for  the  leaders.  They  now  represent 
the  nucleus  and  most  important  elements  In 
the  party  and  have  developed  into  a  power- 
ful mUitary  machine  that  has  crushed  all 
before  it.  Nazi-lsm  penetrated  aU  elements 
of  German  society. 

In  Germany  the  means  used  consisted  In 
setting  up  national  socialistic  occupational 
groups  and  ceUs  In  the  labor  unions  and 
creating  a  huge  and  effective  press  propa- 
ganda organization.  Germany  considers 
nazi-lsm  a  nationalistic  renaissance,  which 
accounts  for  Its  popularity.  It  Is  more  of  a 
faith  than  a  doctrine.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  an  economic  policy.  Hitler  and  Schacht 
leaned  toward  the  Fascist  corporate  state. 
Schacht  had  to  make  way  for  others.  State 
and  individual  financial  disaster  must  have 
come  with  capital  levies.  It  would  seem  that 
Hitler  aims  to  advance  Germany  as  a  state 
In  the  family  of  nations,  if  there  are  any  of 
the  family  In  existence  when  he  finishes.  He 
should  feed  millions  of  Germans  and  the 
people  In  the  conquered  countries.  Genera- 
tions of  people  shall  be  taxed  to  pay  for  the 
present  European  war,  If  paid  for.  Even 
now,  the  Germans  of  the  present  day  are 
regimented,  rationed,  and  goose-stepped, 
under  the  direction  of  Hitler. 

Nazi-lsm  Is  ruthless  and  pitiless  German 
kultur.  Hon.  Samuel  B.  PettenglU  sums  the 
situation  in  Germany  In  the  following  words: 

"We  see  one-party  role  crushing  all  oppo- 
sition. 1,000  newspapers  abolished,  aU  others 
state-controlled:  the  radio  and  movie  state- 
dominated;  the  church  In  handcuffs;  all  edu- 
cation regimented,  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  university;  labor  unions  destroyed,  their 
treasuries  confiscated.  The  lawyer  Is  no 
longer  free  to  defend  his  client,  but  under  a 
greater  obligation  to  the  state.  The  courts 
are  packed.  Justice  Is  the  toll  of  tbe  party 
boss.  Tbe  hours  of  work  lengthened:  wages 
decreased:  strikes  abolished:  credit  In  the 
hands  of  state:  insurance  largely  run  by 
politicians;  freedom  to  marry  restricted; 
lUegitlmacy  made  honorable;  science,  art, 
mtislc,  and  theater  prostituted  to  the  precon- 
ceived notions  of  party  and'  race;  bachelors 
taxed  to  procreate  'cannon  fodder';  compul- 
sory state  labor  service:  elections  controlled; 
public  office  made  the  privilege  of  a  new 
caste;  government  by  the  tyranny  of  men,  not 
by  the  rule  of  law;  ex  poet  facto  justice; 
arrest  without  warrant  and  Imprisonment 
without  trial;  search  and  seizure  at  any  time 
and  for  no  stated  reason;  and  no  independent 
jury  system." 

What  has  become  of  Anglo-Saxon  free- 
dom? The  price  of  national  socialism  Is  the 
loss  of  liberty.  Dr.  Schacht  said,  "The  new 
plan  is  a  terrible  thing,  because  It  necessarUy 
presupposes  an  mcrease  In  bureaucracy." 
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National  socialism  meana  goramment  com- 
petition with  free  enterprise  and  ezceaalTe 
bureaucratic  regimentation.  No  longer  is  tbe 
state  the  servant  of  the  people  but  becomes  a 
master.  After  the  German  bank  crash  in 
1931  the  Reich  became  dominant  over  75 
percent  of  the  German  banking  institutions, 
poaseesing  about  40  percent  of  the  shares. 
Srentually  the  Reich  became  dictator  over 
the  whole  German  banking  system.  The 
Beich  is  also  one  of  the  largeet  holding  com- 
panies. The  largest  compcoiy  of  its  type  in 
the  world  is  the  German  State  Railways. 
Hitler  permits  the  individual  to  hold  title  to 
his  property  but  takes  much  of  the  profits 
through  taxation.  Nazi  official  program,  arti- 
cle 17,  demands  the  abolition  of  mortgage 
tetcreat.  This  means  the  socialization  of 
debt.  Eventually  the  capitalist  citizen  would 
become  the  pensioner  of  the  state  once  his 
principal  is  spent.  Lichtenberger  writes: 
-The  Nads  began  by  regulating  the  price  of 
grain;  first  wheat  and  rye,  then  also  oats  and 
barley.  Then  they  decided  not  only  upon 
minimum  prices  but  upon  fixed  prices,  with 
variations  for  region  and  season."  These  are 
only  a  few  suggestlcms  as  to  the  operation  of 
Gcnnan  nazl-lsm.  Penetration  of  these 
ideals  and  others  in  our  country  la  due  to 
pfopaganda. 

In  the  past  10  years  much  legislation 
passed  by  our  Federal  Oongress  has  had  a 
national  socialistic  atmosphere.  This  re- 
minds us  that  Important  political  events  are 
usually  not  prepared  in  the  open.  In  our 
country  we  have  the  German-American  Bimd 
with  ita  80  or  more  poeta  and  an  alleged  mem- 
bership of  100,000.  Its  activities  are  said  to 
be  linked  with  the  Nazi  government-con- 
trolled agencies  In  Germany.  In  the  United 
States  it  Is  divided  into  three  departments: 
Ba&t,  Middle  West,  and  West.  This  is  dis- 
tricted and  in  each  are  local  units  and 
branches. 

The  5.000  storm  troopers  are  said  to  be 
ushers  to  keep  order  at  public  meetings. 
Tliey  are  patterned  after  Hitler's.  The  or- 
ganization is  open  to  all  Americans  and  pro- 
■peetive  citizens  of  aryan  blood,  of  German 
extraction  and  good  reputation.  None  of 
Jewish  faith  are  eUgible.  Tbe  30,000.000 
German-Americans  In  this  country  still  re- 
main loyal  to  this  coimtry  and  show  little 
enthusiasm  for  the  bund.  German  prepared 
propaganda  refer  to  us  as  "imser  Amerika" 
(our  America).  They  claim  that  America  la 
rightfully  German  due  to  the  part  played  in 
our  national  creation  and  that  German  blcod 
flows  in  the  veins  of  many  of  our  citizens, 
evidently  Hitler  alms  to  arouse  this  blood 
for  his  own  ends.  They  make  no  reference 
to  the  Hessians  or  to  the  fact  that  many 
Germans  chose  this  country  as  a  refuge  to 
evade  compulsory  military  service  in  Ger- 
many. The  Nazis  proceed  along  the  lines  of 
peaceful  penetration  and  nonmilitary  aggres- 
sion at  first,  the  same  tactics  employed  in 
Europe. 

KSCBBDrr  coNornoNS  nv  TntrrxD  btatxs 

Ofllcial  pamphlet  No.  7,  Nazi  instructions 
for  our  friends  overseaa.  states:  "The  fxinda- 
mental  aim  must  always  be  to  discredit  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States  and  thus  make 
life  in  Gemumy  seem  enviable  by  contrast." 
German  writers  suggest  that  our  democracy 
la  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  that  our  masses 
are  out  of  control,  and  that  only  nazl-lsm  can 
save  us;  that  if  we  Americana  are  ever  to  be 
free  we  must  destroy  the  Constitution  which 
they  call  "the  chain  that  ties  the  whole 
misery  of  American  politics."  They  advise  us 
to  smash  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  they  call 
the  bulwark  of  decadent  liberal  democratic 
Ziotions.  Hans  Klderlln,  in  Journey  Into  New 
America,  writes,  "the  BUI  of  Rights  is  the 
wall  in  which  a  breach  must  be  made  before 
America's  problems  are  solved." 


AMCRICAN  BUMS   MOVDCEMT 

•nie  parent  of  the  American  bund  move- 
ment may  be  the  institute  of  Germans  living 
abroad,  at  Stuttgart,  which  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  Communist  International.  Their 
German  world  migration  register  is  an  index 
of  Germans  throughout  the  world.  They 
maintain  that  "No  German  abroad  may  for- 
get that  he  is  always  and  ever3rwhere  a  piece 
of  Germany."  Goering  allegedly  said  that 
Germany  "Is  not  only  ready  but  strong 
enough  to  protect  Germans  all  over  the 
world."  Similar  to  communism,  nazl-lsm 
aims  to  become  a  world  movement.  At  pres- 
ent nazl-lsm  is  a  crude  form  of  fascism.  All 
three  deceive  by  protestations  of  patriotism. 

On  February  22,  1939,  tbe  German-Ameri- 
can Bund  met  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York  City,  in  advertised  commemoration 
of  the  birthday  of  George  Washington  whose 
picture  was  displayed  together  with  Ameri- 
can flags,  swastikas,  and  anti-Jewish  slogans, 
and  other  propaganda.  Allegiance  was 
pledged  to  our  flag  and  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  was  sung.  Storm  troopers  and  \ini- 
formed  girls  acted  as  ushers.  President 
Roosevelt  was  denounced  for  spreading  class 
hatred,  Ickes  was  booed,  and  EX)rothy  Thomp- 
son was  ejected  but  brought  back  by  Hey- 
wood  Brovm  only  to  be  carefvilly  watched  by 
st<aTn  troopers.  A  young  Jewish  boy  tried 
to  assault  Fritz  Kuhn  as  he  was  speaking  from 
the  platform:  the  boy  lost  his  dignity  and 
mxich  necessary  clothing.  After  the  meeting 
the  police  guided  the  nazls  through  the  Com- 
mimists  and  Socialists  to  comparative  safety. 
A  good  time  was  had  by  all  but  the  Jewish 
boy. 

A  German  Bimd  waa  formed  In  Chicago 
due  to  orders  from  Germany  that  aliens  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  the  German-American 
Bund.  There  is  little  difference  between  the 
two.  An  attempt  is  made  by  tbe  bunds  to 
Hltlerlze  some  German-American  children. 
They  would  Instill  in  their  minds  doctrines 
of  racial  and  religious  hatreds  preached  under 
pagan  German  kultur — ^four  "H's"  •  •  • 
Hitler,  heils,  hatred,  and  health.  The  move- 
ment is  divided  into  groups  of  boys,  girls, 
and  smaller  children.  Youths  graduate  into 
Ordnings  Dienst  (storm  troopers),  and  are 
trained  mentally  and  physically  to  lead  the 
troops.  The  scouts  are  told  they  must  be 
prepared  to  withstand  the  onrush  of  the  com- 
ing "red"  revolution.  Among  the  vehicles  for 
inculcating  nazi-ism  Into  our  people  are  the 
existence  of  many  boys'  tinits,  exchange  stu- 
dents of  the  universities  and  camps — e.  g., 
Philadelphia  youth  encampment;  Efende 
Camp,  near  Pontiac,  Mich;  Siegfried  Camp, 
on  Long  Island;  Camp  Nordland,  in  Sussex 
County,  N.  J. 

DIES  coMMrrrsB 

The  Dies  committee  has  shattered  the  Ger- 
man-American Bund,  and  Fritz  Kuhn  and 
James  Wheeler  Hill  are  in  prison.  If  this 
committee  be  discontinued,  the  bund  may 
resume  its  life.  At  the  time  the  committee 
began  its  work  the  bund  and  a  score  of  Nazi- 
minded  American  groups  were  laying  plans 
for  an  impressive  united-front  federation — 
a  federation  which  would  have  been  able  to 
launch  a  first-class  Nazi  movement  in  our 
country.  The  committee  smashed  the  move- 
ment before  it  got  under  way.  The  Nazi 
movement  is  un-American  and  shoxild  not  be 
tolerated  in  our  cotmtry. 

rASCISM 

Similar  to  nazi-lam,  Fascist  principles  are 
being  evolved  from  experience.  At  present, 
fascism  la  a  form  of  totalitarianism  or  dicta- 
torship, with  a  system  of  regimentation  that 
makes  the  citizen  the  slave  of  the  state. 
Personal  liberty,  individual  rights,  thought, 
and  action  may  be  subject  to  curtailment. 
It  also  may  be  viewed  as  a  middle-class  move- 
ment, led  by  self-seeking  demagogues,  to  sup- 


press fancied  proletarian  Insmrection.  This 
type  of  class  rule  admits  of  a  ruthless  form 
of  government.  It  Is  founded  on  a  fear  of 
the  "red"  tide.  Demagogues  seize  upon  the 
opportunity  to  capitalize  on  this  fear  and 
panic  of  the  small  and  large  propertied  in- 
terests. They  perceive  an  opportunity  to 
gain  dictatorial  powers  for  themselves  by 
emphasizing  the  fear  of  the  class  that  sees 
its  life's  efforts  and  future  threatened. 

Fascism  la  a  defensive  movement  of  the 
propertied  class  who  seek  to  safeguard  their 
property  against  Communist  confiscation. 
Fascist  dictators  drive  hard  and  often  cruel 
bargains  with  the  terrorized  middle  class,  who 
are  told  by  them  that  we  alone  can  save  you 
from  the  "red"  terror,  but  our  price  is  that 
you  become  our  subjects,  surrender  your  civil 
rights,  and  give  us  supreme  power  over  you. 
Fascism  is  a  really  cleverly  devised  racket;  a 
nostrum  sold  to  the  people  as  an  antidote  for 
Communist  poison.  It  betrays  and  exploits 
the  middle  class.  It  destroys  complete  prop- 
erty rights  of  the  propertied  class  that  it 
pretends  to  uphold.  Fascism  does  not  con- 
fiscate private  property — only  the  control  over 
It  is  confiscated.  It  is  the  state  that  tells  the 
owner  of  the  land  what  he  may  do  with  it. 
The  Fascist  bureaucrats  designate  to  the 
farmer  what  share  of  his  own  product  is  his. 
True,  the  Fascist  state  leaves  the  technical 
and  theoretical  ownership  in  the  hands  of 
the  private  citizen,  but  it  bureaucratically 
controls  all  Industries. 

rASCTST   STATS 

Tbe  Fascist  state  fixes  the  wages  and  hours 
of  common  and  skilled  labor;  it  dictates  the 
Income  of  those  who  work  with  their  hands 
as  well  as  those  who  work  with  their  brains. 
It  fixes  the  price  all  must  pay  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  This  affects  both  purchaser  and 
seller.  Fascism  does  not  believe  in  collective 
ownership.  It  is  interested  in  fostering  Indi- 
vidual aspirations  when  they  benefit  the  state. 
The  owners  of  corporations  under  fascism  are 
permitted  to  manage  their  enterprises,  but 
only  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  dic- 
tator. The  executive  of  the  corporation  is  not 
listed  as  a  state  employee  as  he  la  in  Soviet 
Russia.  In  point  of  fact  he  is  a  government 
servant. 

Under  fascism  businessmen  are  permitted 
to  make  a  certain  profit.  They  enjoy  no  right 
in  Itself  to  make  It.  Private  profit  flows  from 
the  edict  of  Fascist  dictatorship,  not  from  pri- 
vate ownership  of  property.  To  an  extent, 
businessmen  are  the  slaves  of  the  Fascist  state 
and  on  a  "dole."  The  government  permits 
them  to  keep  a  certain  share  of  the  fniits  of 
their  own  Industry  and  property.  There  is  no 
secvirity  of  private  property  as  we  know  it.  A 
man's  home  is  not  bis  castle,  as  any  govern- 
ment bureaucrat  may  enter  at  any  time  and 
search  and  seize  as  he  may  deem  fit. 

Disorganized  Italy,  Miissolinl,  Fascist,  fas- 
cism— this  sequence  of  events  produced  an 
Italian  premier  and  dictator  who  in  the  be- 
ginning had  no  program  except  to  keep  him- 
self in  office.  The  reorganization  of  the  Ital- 
ian economic  and  political  Institutions  was 
imperative.  Mussolini  holds  that  a  nation  is 
"not  merely  the  s\mi  total  of  living  Individ- 
uals, nor  the  Instrument  of  parties  for  their 
own  ends,  but  an  organism  comprising  the 
unlimited  series  of  generations  of  which  indi- 
viduals are  merely  transient  elements."  He 
further  maintains  that  his  nation  is  "the 
supreme  synthesis  of  all  material  and  non- 
material  values  of  the  race."  Mussolini  de- 
sires class  collaboration  in  lieu  of  the  class 
struggle. 

Italian  productive  capacity  is  comprehend- 
ed under  22  corporations.  Out  of  these  depu- 
ties are  chosen  to  the  lower  house  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  results  in  occupational  instead 
of  geographical  representation.  The  Italian 
state  is  in  complete  control.    Employers  may 
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hire,  but  cannot  destroy  labor  at  will.  The 
state  must  consent  to  any  enlargement  of  a 
plant.  Employees  have  lost  their  right  to 
bargain  and  their  trade  unions  have  been 
dissolved. 

rASCISM  Kin>  DEMOCRACT 

Fascism  assumes  that  people  cannot  gov- 
ern themselves  and  must  have  state  direc- 
tion. It  assumes  that  the  verbal  conflicts 
of  democracy  end  in  confusion.  Democracy 
acknowledges  this,  but  holds  they  are 
healthy  manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  com- 
petition. Fascism  makes  no  pretense  about 
individual  rights  and  propounds  the  state 
has  the  right  to  make  superior  law.  It  re- 
gards the  individual  as  having  a  right  to 
exist  only  so  far  as  he  contributes  to  the 
values  of  a  national  society  governed  by 
a  dictator.  Democracy  holds  that  to  encour- 
age honest  effort  to  acquire  Is  not  to  sanc- 
tion organized  greed.  Fascism  approves  of  a 
one-man  government.  Democracy  empha- 
sizes checks  and  balances.  Democracy 
seeks  through  evolution  to  bring  about  an 
adjustment  of  groups  of  individuals  to  one 
another  without  stifling  their  ambitions, 
their  talents,  or  their  opportunities.  Fascism 
conflscates  these  for  the  good  of  the  state. 
Fascist  theories  are  foreign  to  our  type  of 
government, 

COMMUNISM 

This  country  has  more  to  fear  froni  com- 
munism than  any  other  of  the  four  "isms." 
Communism  is  a  social  doctrine  whose  al- 
leged objective  is  to  equalize  social  and 
economic  conditions  among  the  people  and 
provide  for  the  abolition  of  inequalities 
growing  out  of  ownership.  That  Is  why  it 
advocates  a  common  ownership  of  property 
and  Industry,  Including  Its  management.  It 
is  a  form  of  totalitarianism  or  dictatorship. 
Under  its  system  of  regimentation  the  citi- 
zen Is  made  the  slave  of  the  state,  and  his 
personal  liberty,  individual  rights,  thought, 
creation,  and  action  are  suppressed.  It  Is  a 
form  of  class  rule  that  may  result  in  a 
ruthless  government.  Allegedly  it  Is  rooted 
in  the  proletariat,  but  practically  many  of 
Its  scheming  demagogues  come  from  the 
higher  class.  It  is  the  proletariat  that  is  in- 
cited to  rise  up  in  bloody  revolution  against 
the  propertied  class.  T^ie  Socialists  would 
gain  their  objectives  through  the  legislative 
method.  Communism  may  be  viewed  as  an 
organized  offensive  warfare  of  the  thriftless 
seeking  to  steal  what  the  thrifty  possess.  It 
brings  about  the  distribution  of  the  human 
rights  of  the  proletariat,  the  very  group  it 
pretends  to  exalt.  Communism  is  a  revolu- 
tion against  nature. 

Communism  teaches  a  hatred  of  God  and 
also  all  forms  of  religion,  abolition  of  the 
right  to  Inherit  real  and  personal  property. 
It  Insists  upon  absolute  social  and  racial 
equality,  and  promotes  class  hatreds.  Its 
system  of  social  reorganization  is  to  be 
brought  about  by  a  bloody  revolution.  Com- 
munism is  an  organized  effort  to  overthrow 
organized  government.  Not  only  does  It  ad- 
vocate the  destruction  of  representative  or 
democratic  forms  of  government,  but  all  other 
types  aside  from  its  own.  It  abolishes  all 
freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  assembly, 
and  trial  by  Jury.  Theoretically,  the  finan- 
cial returns  from  all  activities  of  its  com- 
munistic society  are  divided  among  all  its 
members  equally.  It  takes  Its  name  from  this 
underlying  principle  of  sharing  all  things  in 
common.  In  Russia,  one  may  acquire  much 
forbidden  wealth,  if  one  is  willing  to  share 
It  with  those  In  power.  One  objective  is 
world  revolution  In  order  to  establish  the 
dictatorship  of  the  so-called  proletariat  into 
one  world  union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
with  its  center  at  Moscow.    In  order  to  bring 


this  about  the  Communists  disseminate 
revolutionary  propaganda  through  the  Com- 
mimist  International  in  order  to  stir  up 
Communist  activities  in  foreign  countries 
and  bring  about  strikes,  riots,  bloodshed, 
sabotage,  and  civil  war. 

Prior  to  the  World  War  few  communistic 
communities  existed  though  quite  a  num- 
ber were  started.  Those  that  did  come  into 
being  depended  upon  the  political  subdivision 
in  which  they  existed  for  protection  so  they 
did  not  actively  seek  to  destroy  it.  After 
the  World  War  Russia  came  under  the  rule 
of  the  Communist  Party,  which  formed  a 
Soviet  system  of  government.  Soviet  means 
council,  which  Is  supposed  to  represent  the 
workers  and  peasants.  The  control  of  elec- 
tions precludes  them  from  having  any  real 
voice.  Communism  In  its  exact  form  does 
not  exist  in  Soviet  Russia.  Modifications 
were  made  to  meet  changing  external  and 
Internal  economic  conditions  and  to  carry  on 
commercial  relations  with  other  countries. 
Communism  failed  even  in  Soviet  Russia.  In 
lieu  Russians  have  Stalinism,  which  is  a  dic- 
tatorship based  on  Marxian  fundamentals. 
This  form  confiscates  private  property  and 
vests  any  ownership  thereof  In  the  state. 
Land  Is  worked  under  regimentation.  The 
peasants  or  workers  of  the  land  are  awarded 
such  share  of  the  crop  as  the  dictator  sees 
fit  to  award.  Their  state  owns  and  controls 
all  industry.  It  fixes  wages  and  hours  of 
both  common  and  skilled  labor;  It  dictates 
the  Income  of  those  who  work  their  hands  or 
brains,  and  the  prices  they  must  pay  for  the 
necessaries  of  life;  apparently  there  are  no 
luxuries.  Communism  is  im-Amerlcan  and 
has  no  place  In  this  country.  Beware  of 
Communist  principles  being  subtly  enacted 
into  law  by  our  Federal  Congress. 

FASCISM  AND  COMMUNISM 

Fascism  and  communism  differ  and  are 
similar  in  some  respects.  Each  envies  the 
other.  Both  represent  a  slave  political  sys- 
tem of  society.  Each  attempts  to  sell  the 
people  substantially  the  same  shoddy  variety 
of  government.  Both  claim  the  world  as 
their  territory.  Fascist  and  Communist  dic- 
tators use  similar  means  to  obtain  and  to  re- 
tain power.  Both  exploit  the  people.  They 
copy  one  another's  Ideas.  Both  are  really 
antagonistic  to  religious  freedom:  Commim- 
Ism  suppresses  It,  fascism  attempts  to  regu- 
late and  regiment  it.  Both  are  totalitarian 
In  the  sense  that  all  rights  originate  with  the 
state  and  may  be  destroyed  by  it.  All  human 
beings  belong  to  the  state.  Both  centralize 
all  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  power 
in  their  dictator  who  is  the  state.  Both  hold 
the  end  Justifies  the  means.  Both  are  essen- 
tially undemocratic  and  their  one-party  gov- 
ernment centered  In  on  ^  man  suppresses  lib- 
erty of  speech,  press,  and  assembly.  Both 
claim  for  the  state  the  persons  and  souls  of 
the  people.  Both  press  the  youth  into  gov- 
ernment-controlled military  groufw.  Both 
governments  regvilate  the  rearing  and  the 
future  of  children  and  thus  partially  destroy 
parental  infiuence.  Communism  seems  to  be 
a  more  virulent  enemy  of  the  home  than 
fascism.  Communism  mates  male  and  fe- 
male and  chains  them  to  the  wheels  of 
Industry. 

Fascism  is  essentially  national  and  exalts 
national  traditions.  While  It  radically  modi- 
fies existing  political  struct\u^s.  It  does  so 
by  peaceful  methods.  Communism  advises 
the  violent  overthrow  of  the  former  political 
edifice.  In  fascism  private  property  is  re- 
tained but  the  control  is  the  state.  In  com- 
munism there  is  no  private  property:  The 
state  gives  to  each  according  to  his  needs 
and  each  is  supposed  to  labor  according  to 
his  capacity.    Fascism  retains  the  economic 


classes,  employer  and  employee.  In  com- 
munism there  Is  a  classless  society.  Fascism 
eliminates  class  struggle  and  outlaws  strikes 
and  lockouts.  Communism  obliterates  the 
class  struggle  by  assassinating  the  other 
classes.  Fascism  has  planned  economy.  Com- 
munism is  serfdom  under  a  dictator.  Com- 
munists label  Fascists  all  who  oppose  them 
and  endeavor  to  direct  attention  from  them- 
selves to  the  latter  and  the  Nazis.  Their 
philosophy  of  government  never  can  be 
reconciled  with  ours. 

COMMUNIST  StTBVEESIVE  ACTlVlTtZS 

The  subversive  activities  of  the  Com- 
munists in  our  country  have  t>ecome  a  seri- 
ous menace.  It  Is  estimated  that  they  have 
over  6.500,000  members  or  fellow  sympathiz- 
ers in  their  many  movements.  The  Com- 
munist Party  is  a  foreign  conspiracy  masked 
as  a  political  movement  and  is  tied  to  Mos- 
cow. In  Its  effort  to  evade  the  provisions  of 
the  Voorhis  Act,  the  Communist  Party  has 
now  made  the  gesture  of  severing  its  con- 
nections with  Moscow.  The  Communists 
have  geographically  divided  our  country  Into 
35  districts.  250,000  or  more  sections,  thou- 
sands of  units  and  cells.  Among  their  many 
activities  are:  62  national  Communist  youth 
movements,  each  engaged  in  poisoning  the 
minds  of  our  youth  against  the  Christian 
religion  and  our  form  of  government.  Their 
33  so-called  legal  aid  and  defense  movements 
carry  on  active  campaigns  to  free  arrested 
lawbreakers  and  revolutionists. 

In  order  to  trap  the  unwary  and  Interest 
them  In  communism  they  have  200  so-called 
cultural  and  sports  movements,  with  thou- 
sands of  local  chapters.  Over  650  Communist 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  periodicals  are 
Issued  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly:  450  are  In 
English  and  the  others  are  In  various  foreign 
languages.  It  is  estimated  that  over  25,- 
000,000  books  and  pamphlets  have  been 
Issued  on  communism,  Marxism,  socialism, 
atheism,  and  other  subversive  subjects  during 
the  past  few  years  In  our  country. 

Communist  Interests  own  aud  operate 
many  large  publishing  houses  in  New  York 
City  and  elsewhere.  In  certain  cities  they 
own  their  schools  and  headqtiarters  and  have 
their  own  bookstores.  They  operate  more 
than  200  theaters,  and  have  their  film  labo- 
ratories, stores,  trade  agencies,  bond  agencies, 
and  run  over  30  summer  camps.  They  have 
at  least  56  propaganda-distributing  centers. 
Over  800,000  copies  of  Stalin's  txxjk  on  Lenin 
and  bolshevlsm  have  been  circulated  In  our 
country.  At  one  time  the  Communists  had 
organized  or  had  control  of  122  or  more  na- 
tional labor  and  racial  groups.  All  of  their 
labor  tmits  became  part  of  the  C.  I.  O. 

Moscow  maintains  sections  of  over  65  inter- 
nationals of  Communist,  atheist,  pacifist,  and 
revolutionary  action  in  our  country.  From 
these  spring  thousands  of  national  and  lo- 
cal sections.  The  Communists  in  our  coun- 
try apparently  have  plenty  of  money  and  it 
is  estimated  that  they  spend  over  $10,000,000 
annually  to  promote  communism  in  the 
United  States.  In  1937  Just  1  of  the  800 
Communist  and  cooperating  organizations 
had  receipts  of  over  $935,000;  another  showed 
expenditures  of  over  $754,000.  They  spend 
oyer  $284,000  annually  in  the  United  SUtes 
to  defend  arrested  and  deportable  Commu- 
nists, to  agitate  their  release,  and  to  infiu- 
ence public  opinion  in  their  favor.  Secret 
printed  Instructions  advise  the  Communists 
"What  to  do  under  arrest":  give  fictitious 
names  and  wrong  addresses.  He  in  court,  and 
to  transform  court  rooms  Into  forums  for 
commimism.  The  Communists  now  organ- 
ize national  groups  consisting  of  alien  move- 
ments in  order  to  solidify  the  aliens  in  this 
country  Into  the  Communist  "red"  front. 
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BOUSE  COM MUm  OM  TTW-AICXUCAM  AC'I'IVITICS 

The  preaent  House  committee  Investigating 
un-Amerlcsn  activities  under  the  cbalrman- 
shlp  of  Hon.  Masnif  Dm.  Is  the  most  Impor- 
tant bulwark  we  have  against  subversive  ac- 
tivltiee.  Once  the  "reds"  succeed  in  abolish- 
ing this  committee  we  shall  have  no  pro- 
tection. The  Communists  and  their  sympa- 
thizers hamper  this  group  In  every  way.  The 
Dies  committee  has  temporarily  disrupted 
the  American  League  Against  War  and  Fas- 
cism. It  has  broken  up  the  Knights  of  the 
White  Camelia  who  aimed  to  become  the  nu- 
cleus of  an  American  Nazi  group.  It  shat- 
tered the  Workers  Alliance  of  about  600,000 
members:  some  of  these  took  possession  of 
the  State  capltols  of  New  Jersey  and  Wis- 
consin; it  was  Moscow  controlled.  The  com- 
mittee effected  the  demise  of  the  Federal 
Theater  project,  a  branch  of  the  W.  P.  A.  to 
spend  the  people's  money  and  disseminate 
Commtmlst  propaganda.  The  committee 
brought  the  activities  of  Nicholas  Dozenberg 
to  an  end. 

OBOAinZSD  OPPOSmOM  TO  NATIONAL  DZTBNSK 

In  our  country  there  is  a  well  organized 
opposition  to  national  defense  through  the 
pacifist  movement  which  the  radical  element 
have  largely  taken  over  during  the  past  20 
years.  This  has  tended  to  weaken  the  spirit 
for  our  national  defense.  We  know  of  about 
70  of  these  radical  movements.  Sincere 
peace  groups  should  not  be  discouraged,  but 
we  want  no  organizations  that  shelter  the 
exponents  of  the  "isms"  I  have  mentioned  ex- 
cept Americanism.  Much  of  this  opposition 
to  national  defense  is  conducted  by  powerful 
unseen  forces  abroad  and  in  America.  Dis- 
raeli observed:  "The  world  is  governed  by 
very  different  personages  from  what  is  imag- 
ined by  those  who  are  not  behind  the  scenes." 
.Peace  is  the  prevailing  political  condition  be- 
'  tween  strlfee:  War  Is  the  external  contention 
by  force,  sanctioned  by  the  legitimate  powers 
iQt  those  engaged  therein. 

The  Romans  said,  "Prepare  for  war  if  you 
desire  peace."  Without  adequate  military 
defense,  hostility  would  be  invited.  Unfor- 
tunately we  have  too  many  peace  organiza- 
tions dominated  by  a  radical  element  and  it 
is  these  that  have  become  a  menace  to  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation.  In  most  of  these 
pacifism,  internationalism,  and  communism 
are  intermixed.  Pacifism,  with  its  alleged 
goal  of  everlasting  peace  regardless  of  foreign 
agression,  when  combined  with  interna- 
tionalism with  its  supercontrol  of  constituent 
aodetles  regardless  of  ethnic  and  national 
antagonism,  present  an  inimical  political 
combination.  But  when  you  add  to  this 
communism,  fasctsm,  and  nazl-lsm,  it  is  more 
of  a  mixture  than  otir  Constitution  can  stand. 
One  may  recall  that  German  propagandists 
organized  peace  societies  in  America  to  keep 
us  out  of  the  World  War.  Failtire  to  keep 
their  own  country  out  of  war  did  not  dis- 
courage their  activities.  Just  what  the  bund 
may  do  along  this  line  is  unknown.  Probably 
nothing  as  long  as  we  have  the  Dies  commit- 
tee. Let  me  make  a  few  suggestions  as  to  a 
few  of  these  international  radical  movements. 
TlM  International  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tion, v^ose  activities  allegedly  extend  to  more 
than  20  nations,  alms  to  reconcile  people  but 
insists  that  a  class  war  Is  necessary.  It  ad- 
vocates the  abolition  of  compulsory  military 
training  and  supports  movements  for  dis- 
armament. It  maintains  that  as  long  as  mil- 
itary force  is  ready  for  possible  international 

.  war,  there  is  grave  danger  that  it  may  be  used 
In  class  war.  This  would  disarm  us  and  ren- 
der us  helpless.  Its  American  section  is  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  which  defended 
the  so-called  conscientious  objectors  of  the 

--World  War.  One  of  its  pamphlets  was  against 
mUltary  training.  Its  members  would  favor 
a  war  to  end  capitalism.   They  seek  a  fellow- 


ship of  religious  pacifists.  Christian  terms 
are  employed  to  spread  Its  communistic  peace 
propaganda.  Its  members  all  work  for  a  new 
social  order  and  refuse  to  participate  in  any 
war  or  sanction  military  preparedness.  The 
fellowship  advocates  the  right  of  an  Individ- 
ual to  refuse  to  obey  the  State,  even  in  the 
emergency  of  war.  We  have  here  a  foreign 
conceived  and  planted  movement  to  destroy 
the  spirit  of  national  patriotism  of  our  Amer- 
ican people  and  to  oppose  varloiis  agencies 
of  national  defense. 

The  War  Resisters  International  is  called  a 
Communist  organization  to  bring  about  a 
new  social  order  by  revolutionary  means. 
They  maintain  that  war  resistance  is  a  prac- 
tical policy,  but  do  not  oppose  war  of  their 
own  making.  Its  American  section  is  the 
War  Resisters  League,  whose  honorary  chair- 
man in  1933  was  Albert  Einstein.  Their  Ar- 
mistice Day  peace  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  announced  their  "deliberate 
intention  to  refuse  to  support  war  measures 
or  to  render  war  service"  should  our  Govern- 
ment have  to  resort  to  arms. 

The  Women's  International  Congress  has 
its  headquarters  in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  and 
claims  to  have  members  in  47  cotin tries.  Its 
United  States  section  is  the  Women's  Peace 
Party.  Their  aim  Is  to  unite  women  in  all 
coimtries  who  are  opposed  to  every  kind  of 
war  and  who  work  for  universal  disarmament. 
Their  Vienna  congress  decided  to  "transform 
the  economic  system  in  the  direction  of  social 
Jtistice."  That  is,  to  favor  lawc  in  reference 
to  the  abolition  of  Indlvidtial  property  owner- 
ship. Reputedly  they  are  alined  with  the 
Third  International. 

Sponsored  by  the  Comintern  (Communist 
International)  and  the  Proflntem  ("red"  in- 
ternational labor  union)  is  the  International 
League  Against  Imperialism,  which  centers 
In  Moscow  and  has  its  branches  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  world.  Here  it  is  called  the 
Ail-American  Anti-Imperialist  League.  It  is 
an  Important  Communist  agency  against  na- 
tional defense.  The  Green  International,  In 
the  schools  and  colleges,  encourages  war  re- 
sistance among  students.  They  would  abolish 
the  Army  and  Navy  Departments.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  internationals  there  are  inter- 
national committees.  There  are  many  world 
congresses.  Communist  Inspired  and  con- 
trolled. 

The  International  Student  Movement  orig- 
inated as  the  Students  Congress  Against  War 
and  Fascism  (not  comiminism)  was  held  at 
Brussels  in  1934.  Eventually  the  World  Youth 
Congress  appeared.  Their  second  Youth  Con- 
gress was  held  at  Vassar  in  1938.  Their  slogan 
at  their  International  fighting  day  of  stu- 
dents for  peace  was,  "Under  no  circimistances 
shall  we  follow  the  American  Government  if 
It  undertakes  war." 

In  addition  to  the  internationals  and  con- 
gresses, radical  pacifists  have  set  up  many 
national  committtees,  councils,  f^erations, 
leagues,  and  unions. 

The  members  of  the  Women's  Peace  So- 
ciety pledge:  "I  declare  it  to  be  my  intention 
never  to  aid  in  or  sanction  war,  offensive  or 
defensive."  They  call  our  fiag  a  fetish  and 
maintain  that  it  stands  for  the  glorification 
of  war,  hate,  violence,  and  fosters  nationalism. 
They  allege  that  "if  you  or  I  salute  the  fiag 
(v  stand  up  to  the  tune  of  that  'barbaric 
war  whoop'  called  The  Star-Spangled  Banner" 
we  are  "complying  with  the  demands  of 
militarism."  Similar  to  labor,  political,  and 
religious  subversive  groups  the  pacifists  seek 
a  imited  front.  Bona  fide  peace  societies 
have  their  place  in  the  body  politic  until  they 
Interfere  with  the  safety  of  the  state;  then 
they  become  a  nuisance  and  n  menace.  Peo- 
ple gather  into  compact  political  bodies  for 
their  mutual  protection.  To  weaken  these 
bodies  is  dangerous.  We  must  eliminate  all 
Communist-controlled  radical  peace  organi- 
sations in  this  cotintry. 


Modern  Fendalism 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  MISSOTTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  March  7,  1941 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, constructive  criticism  by  the  press  of 
bills  and  other  legislative  proposals  in 
Congress,  when  based  on  fact  and  sound 
economics,  renders  an  invaluable  service 
and  is  most  welcome  at  all  times.  Of 
course,  such  service  is  reciprocal,  and 
editorial  comment  on  House  proceedings 
is  necessarily  subject  to  review  on  the 
floor.  Accordingly  I  venture  to  call  at- 
tention to  two  editorials  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Post  in  its  issues  of 
March  5  and  March  7  commenting  on 
remarks  I  made  on  a  previous  editorial 
during  debate  on  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill.  The  Post  is  one  of  the 
great  newspapers  of  the  Nation,  and  I 
would  not  presume  to  digress  further  but 
for  the  serious  nature  of  the  subject  in- 
volved. 

On  anal3rsis,  the  argument  in  the  series 
of  editorials  resolves  itself  into  three 
propositions: 

P^st.  Agriculture  is  making  the  na- 
tional emergency  an  excuse  for  raids  on 
the  Treasury. 

Second.  The  larmer's  economic  situ- 
ation is  much  improved,  as  indicated  by 
reports  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Third.  Agriculture  is  asking  an  excep- 
tional status — a  price  structure  main- 
tained by  legislation  rather  than  laissez- 
faire. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discviss  the  first 
proposition  as  the  printed  hearings  which 
accompanied  the  bill  explain  that  the 
difficulties  in  which  agriculture  finds  it- 
self are  not  incident  to  the  war  but  ex- 
isted long  before  the  beginning  of  hos- 
tilities and  the  appropriations  referred 
to  have  been  carried  in  previous  agricul- 
tural appropriation  bills  for  several  years. 

The  contention  that  the  farmer's  eco- 
nomic situation  is  improving  is  even  more 
untenable.  Here  is  the  table  submitted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
showing  the  steady  decline  in  agricul- 
ture's share  of  the  national  Income  from 
the  basic  year  of  1909  down  to  date: 

National  income.  United  States.  1909-41 


Year 

Total 
national 
income 

-Non- 

farm 

income 

Farm 
income 

Farm  as 
percent- 
ace  of 
toUl 

lfi<» 

1910 

1911 

MUiim 
dollaTt 
26,415 
28,114 
28,480 
30,394 
32,133 
31,919 
33,210 
39.036 
47,385 

A/i7/ton 
doUttTt 
22.070 
23,474 
24,251 
26,79« 
27,560 
27,367 
28,404 
33,198 
38,482 

Million 
dollari 
4,345 
4,640 
4,229 
4,50« 
4,673 
4,552 
4,806 
5.838 
8,903 

PtTun- 
10.4 
16.5 
14.8 

1812 

15l1 

1913.. 

14.2 

19U 

14.3 

1915 

14.5 

1916 

JW7 

15.0 
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National     income.     United     States.     1904- 
41 — Continued 


Year 

Total 

Non- 
farm 

Farm 

Farm  as 
percent- 
age of 
total 

191S 

Millim 
dollart 
5.^  357 
60,354 
e4,  i.S2 
£4,210 
57.  546 
66,171 
68,824 
78.278 
75.564 
76, 457 
78,117 
f  0,372 
73,671 
62,384 
48,355 
45.771 
52.  .MO 
57.007 
66,722 
70,753 
64,687 
68.127 
71.829 
80,350 

Million 
di^lart 
44,8.'>6 
48.75C 
56.478 
49,>'83 
52.109 
f  9.  620 
61.898 
65.862 
68.695 
69.618 
71.209 
73.542 
68.456 
59,303 
46,551 
43,174 
49,164 
5Z770 
fil,  .199 
66,282 
60.23-. 
63.821 
67.611 
75.700 

Million 

dollar! 

10.501 

n.5t8 

8.074 

4.327 

5,437 

6,  rsi 

6,926 
7,426 
6.869 
6.?39 
6.908 
6.830 
5,115 
3.081 
1,804 
2,597 
.^.176 
4.237 
5.123 
5,471 
4,451 
4,306 
4.218 
4.660 

Percent 
19  0 

1919. . 

19  2 

WM 

12  5 

1921 

8.0 

1922 

9  4 

IU23 

9.8 

1924 

10  1 

1925 

lai 

11,26 

9.1 

1927 

8.9 

1028 

1929 

8.8 
8.3 

1^30 

7.0 

1931 

4.9 

1932     

3.7 

1C33 

19.34 

5.7 
6.4 

193,"! 

7.4 

1936 

7.7 

1P37 

7.7 

193; 

6.9 

19.T9  1 

1940  > 

6.3 
5.9 

1£41  « 

6.8 

Including  Government  payments 


1933    

45,933 
63,C96 
67.590 
67,009 
71,120 
65.169 
68.934 
72.  Sft'i 
81,050 

43.174 
49,164 
52,770 
.   61.599 
6.S.282 
60,236 
63;  821 
67,611 
75,700 

2,759 
3.932 
4,820 
6,410 
6.838 
4,933 
6.113 
4.984 
5,360 

6.0 

1934 .. 

7.4 

1935 

8.4 

1936 

8.1 

1937 

&a 

laas 

7.6 

19391 

7.4 

1940  « 

6.9 

1941  • 

6.0 

>  Revision  ol  preliminary  pstimate  (tiven  In  table  on 
p.  6.10  of  1941  agricultural  ap;)ropriatlon  hearings. 
« Preliminary.  . 

•  Forecast.  \ 

f  ource:  Eureau  oi  Agricultural  FconoinSa. 

Notwithstanding  the  assertion  that  the 
farmer's  situation  is  improved,  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  farmer's  share  of  the  na- 
tional income  has  dropped  steadily  since 
1935,  and  for  the  first  months  of  1941  is 
the  lowest  since  that  date,  and  is  today 
less  than  a  third  of  what  it  was  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  The  farmer  received  20 
percent  in  1919.  In  1925  he  received  10 
percent.  In  1937  he  received  8  percent. 
In  1938  it  was  7»2  percent.  In  1940  it 
was  7  percent.  And  now  in  the  first 
months  of  1941  it  is  6'/2  percent,  while 
labor  and  industry  have  increased  from 
80  percent  in  1920  to  93 ''2  percent  in  1941. 

Even  when  Government  payments  are 
added,  the  decline  is  continuous  and  un- 
interrupted during  the  entire  second 
Roosevelt  administration  and  Is  today 
shrinking  still  further. 

This  table  completely  disproves  any 
suggestion  of  improved  agricultural  sta- 
tus and  emphasizes  tlie  fact  that  the  dol- 
lar increases  in  the  farmers  national  in- 
come and  slight  advances  in  the  price  of 
farm  products  are  mere  than  canceled  by 
the  rapid  advance  of  labor  and  industrial 
incomes.  In  comparison  with  what  the 
farmer  must  pay  for  maintenance  and 
costs  of  production,  farm  prices  and  farm 
Income    are    dropping    rapidly    behind. 

Further  demonstrating  the  inaccuracy 
of  any  conclusion  that  farm  conditions 
are  satisfactory,  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  reports  prices  of  agri- 


cultural commodities  below  parity  while 
the  price  of  every  major  nonagricultural 
commodity  and  service  is  far  above  par- 
ity, and  the  alarming  feature  of  the  sit- 
uation Is  that  the  disparity  is  increasing. 
Here  is  the  table  Issued  by  the  Bureau 
showing  comparative  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts at  the  latest  date  obtainable: 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  specified  com- 
modities on  Oct.  15,  1919  and  1940,  and 
parity  price  Oct.  15.  1940 


Commodity 


Wtieat,  per  bushel 

Corn,  per  bushel 

Oats,  per  bushel 

Barley,  per  bushel 

Rye,  per  bushel 

Buckwheat,  per  bnshcl. 
Flaxseed,  per  bushel... 

Rice,  per  bushel 

Cotton,  per  pound 

Cottonseed,  per  ton 

Potatoes,  per  bushel ... 
Sweetpotatoes,  per 
bushel. 

Peanuts,  per  pound 

Apples,  per  bushel 

Butterfat,  per  pound .. 
Chicken,  per  pound ... 

Effgs.  per  doten 

Hops,  per  100  pounds.. 
Beef,  cattle.  100  pounds- 
Lamh.<!.  per  100  pounds. 
Tobacco,  per  pound  ... 

Hay.  per  ton 

Wool,  per  pound 

Horses,  each 


Unit 


CcnU... 

Cents... 

Cents... 

Cents... 

Cents... 

Cents... 

Dollars  . 

Cents... 

Cents... 

nollars. 

Cents... 

Cents... 

Cents... 
Dollars- 
Cents... 
Cents... 
Cents... 
Dollars.. 
Dollars. 
Dollars- 
Cents... 
Dollars.. 
Cents... 
Dollars.. 


Prices  re- 
ceived by 
farmers  on 
Oct.  15 


1919 


211.4 
143.6 
68.6 
116.2 
132.8 
156.6 
4.10 
228.0 
.UflO 
66.95 
158.  6 
ISO.  9 

8.1 
1.76 
67.6 
23.3 
51.0 
13.88 
8.65 
11.47 
51.2 
19.58 
60.6 


1940 


68.2 
69.4 
28.3 
38.2 
4a6 
64.4 

1.27 
6.3.0 

9  35 
21.55 
52.0 
77.0 

S.26 
.72 
28.8 
13.3 
23.7 
5.83 
7.60 
7.64 
19.6 
0.99 
29.9 
$71.00 


Parity 
price 

Oct.  15, 
1940 


112.  S 
81.6 

sa7 

78.0 
91.4 
92.7 
Z16 

103.3 
1.1175 
2S.64 
86.6 

111.6 

&1 
1.22 
33.7 
14.5 
33.9 
9.17 
6.62 
7.45 
18.2 
15.07 
23.2 
.174.80 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  Ecoromlcj,  Department  of 
ACTiculture. 

Compare  these  prices — prices  the 
farmer  receives — with  the  prices  of  in- 
dustrial products — pilces  the  farmer 
must  pay — for  similar  periods: 

Parity  prices  of  selected  industrial  commodi- 
ties purchased  by  farmers,  Dec.  15, 1940 


Base  re- 
tail 
price  to 
farmers, 
1910-14 

Parity 

Actual 
retail 

Actual 

Commodity 

price 
Dec.  16. 

price  to 
farmers, 

as  per- 
centage 

1940  > 

Dec.  15, 
1940 

of  parity 

DoUart 

DoUart 

DoUart 

Percent 

Mower,  5-foot 

47.76 

48.24 

97.14 

201 

Binder,  7-foot 

138.00 

139.00 

259.00 

186 

Paint    

1.94 
24.94 

1.96 
25.19 

2.85 
46.20 

145 

Lumber,  rough.. 

183 

Kitchen  ctiairs... 

.81 

.82 

1.56 

190 

Horse  blanket. .. 

2.47 

2.49 

3.60 

141 

Work  shoes 

Z20 

2.22 

2.59 

117 

Barbed  wire 

2.74 

2.T3 

3.64 

128 

Newspapers 

.1-0.2 

.3 

300 

Newspai)cr  adv.. 

6.6 

6.5 

11.6 

201 

'  Computed  by  multiplying  base  priceXindex  of  prices 
received  by  farmers,  101  on  Dec.  15,  1940  (August  1909- 
July  1914- 100).  The  term  "parity  price"  has  not  been 
oflQcially  used  in  connection  with  industrial  commodities. 
They  are  shown  here  to  indicate  wliat  prices  of  industrial 
commodities  would  have  l>een  on  Dec.  15.  1940,  if  the 
lelationships  with  prices  received  by  farmers  in  1910-14 
had  been  carried  through  to  the  present. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Based  on  data 
from  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

In  other  words,  while  the  fanner  Is 
receiving  less  than  parity  for  his  prod- 
ucts, he  Is  paying  twice  parity  for  the 
implements  and  services  required  to  pro- 
duce those  products. 

(For  nonfarm  wages  see  table  at  bot- 
tom of  page  A1184.) 


And  the  farmer,  working  100  hours  a 
week,  not  counting  the  labor  of  his  wife 
and  children,  receives  an  average  of  $13.65 
a  week  for  the  100  hours — a  third  less 
than  basic  pay — according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  as  follows: 

Comparative  salaries  per  annum 


, 

1920 

1940 

Freight  engineers' 

^3,465 

1.570 

Loao 

13,517 

Federal  emnloyeoti  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  " 

3,084 

Farm  family,  t  persons* 

710 

'  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

'U.  S.  Dei«rtment  of  Lftbor,  Bureau  ol  Labor  Eco- 
nomics. 

>  The  Budget.  1S40 

*  Department  of  Agriculture.  BureMi  ol  Agricu  turti 
Economics. 

In  the  basic  period  of  1909-14,  labor, 
Industry,  and  agriculture  were  on  a  plane 
of  economic  equality. 

But  enactments  by  Congress  interfer- 
ing with  natural  economic  law  so  ac- 
celerated the  prices  and  wages  of  labor 
and  Industry  that  their  Incomes  have 
been  advancing  ever  since  the  World  War, 
while  agriculture — denied  similar  enact- 
ments— ^has  been  falling  steadily  behind. 

To  illustrate,  here  is  a  table  showing 
what  Industry  would  be  getting  for  its 
products  if  it  had  received  no  legislative 
favors  and  industrial  prices  had  con- 
tinued In  step  with  farm  prices : 

Prices  of  selected  industrial  commodities  pur- 
chased by  farmers  if  such  prices  had 
followed  prices  of  five  basic  agricultural 
commodities  sold  by  farmers,  Dec.  IS,  1940 


Commodity 

Unii 

Price 
D«:.  15, 

1940 

Price  at 
farm 
ratio 

Mower,  Moot 

Each 

m.  14 

23M.0U 
2.85 
4&20 
1.56 
150 
2.59 
3.64 

<32.09 

Binder.  7-foot 

Each 

91.74 

Paint,  ready-mixed 

Lumber,  rough 

Kitchen  chairs......... 

Gallon 

M  board  ft„. 
Each 

1.30 

16.76 

54 

Horse  blanket......... 

Each 

1.66 

Men's  work  shoes..... 

Pair 

1.44 

Barbed  wire 

SO^od  spool.. 

1.84 

And  here  Is  what  labor  would  be  get- 
ting if  Congress  had  not  passed  laws 
putting  a  fioor  under  its  wages  and  other- 
wise insuring  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  industry: 

Weekly  earnings  in  construction  and  of  fac- 
tory workers  if  wages  had  kept  pace  with 
changes  in  the  general  level  of  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  since  1910-14 


Occupation 

Earnings 

per  week, 

Juncl, 

1940 

Eaminc 

per  week 

at  farm 

ratio 

Plumbers ................. 

166.10 
£8.04 
60.  fO 
60.91 
65.16 
60  32 
64  85 
26.77 

(34.74 

Electricians...... . 

Stonemasons.................. 

22  38 
34. 12 

8team  fitters.................. 

23.48 

Carpenters  ................ 

21  )*) 

Painters 

21.04 

Bricklayers 

2)1.82 

Factory  workers.............. 

11.40 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  here  is  the 
table  of  farm  prices  which  would  today 
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be  In  force  If  the  fanner's  prices  had 
kept  pace  with  the  prices  he  has  to  pay: 

Priee«  vhich  farmera  tcould  have  received  Jor 
specified  commodities  on  Oct.  15.  1940,  if 
farm  prices  had  kept  pace  toith  industrial 
wages  {iceeklf  average  earriings  of  Neto 
York  State  factory  tporkers) 


Commodity 

Unit 

Prices 

re- 
ceived, 
Oct.  15, 
lOiO* 

Prices 
at  in- 
dustrial 
ratio* 

Cotton,  per  pound.. ... 

Cents 

Cents... 
Cents... 
Cents... 

Cents 

Cents... 
Cents... 
CenU... 
Cents... 
Dollars . 
Dollars. 
Dollars . 

9 

68 

50 

28 

63 

£2 

S 

29 

M 

&83 

6.09 

69.10 

.28 

Wheat,  per  )ushel.... 

Com,  per  busbel ....... 

2.02 
1  47 

Oats,  per  busliel 

Rk«,  per  bustiel 

Potatoes,  per  bushel 

Peanuts,  per  pound.. 

Bmtertet,  per  pound 

F.fzs,  perdowtn 

.91 
1.86 
L60 
.10 
.60 
.40 

Hogs,  per  100  pounds 

Hay,  per  ton 

16.53 

27.18 

312. 81 

*  Fractions  omitted. 

You  ask  at  once,  "Why  this  wide  vari- 
ance between  the  income  of  agriculture 
and  the  income  of  every  other  class  and 
industry?  Why  is  not  the  table  of  farm 
income  up  with  other  incomes?  Or  why 
is  it  that  the  tables  of  other  incomes  are 
.not  down  with  the  farmer? 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  en- 
actments of  every  session  of  Congress. 
Ijaws  have  been  passed  stabilizing 
prices,  establishing  minimum  wage  scales, 
insuring  returns  on  investment,  and 
otherwise  increasing  the  incomes  of  labor 
and  industry,  while  no  such  laws  have 
been  provided  for  agricultiure. 

The  fanner  does  not  want  a  subsidy. 
He  also  is  entitled  to  legislation  giving 
him  a  fair  wage  for  his  labor  and  an 
honest  price  for  his  products  in  the  open 


market.  These  small  appropriations, 
adding  a  few  cents  to  the  price  of  his 
products,  while  his  total  purchasing 
power  declines  year  after  year,  are  tem- 
porary stopgaps  to  tide  him  over  until 
Congress  gives  him  the  same  legislative 
consideration  it  has  already  given  every- 
body else. 

And  in  conclusion  it  may  be  noted  that 
while  the  editorials  in  question  deplore 
even  these  makeshift  subsidies,  they 
make  no  mention  of  the  subsidies  to  daily 
newspapers,  which  last  year,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
amounted  to  $26,909,225.24.  This  sub- 
sidy from  the  Public  Treasury  is  appar- 
ently proper  when  paid  to  beneficiaries 
receiving  twice  the  rate  per  agate  line  of 
advertising  during  the  basic  period,  but  is 
all  wrong  when  paid  to  the  farmer  re- 
ceiving less  than  75  percent  of  the  rates 
received  during  that  period. 

The  truth  is  that  these  dubious  appro- 
priations are  not  agricultural  subsidies. 
They  are  consumption  subsidies  to  high- 
paid  artesans  and  prosperous  industrial- 
ists who  want  cheap  food  in  order  to 
secure  cheap  labor  for  their  factories  and 
plants.  It  is  those  who  are  consuming 
food  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production 
who  are  being  subsidized  rather  than  the 
farmer  whose  inadequate  income  is  being 
scantily  supplemented  to  barely  keep  his 
head  above  water  while  everybody  else 
rides  high. 

I  trust  we  will  have  the  cooperation  of 
all  who  object  to  subsidies  in  support  of 
the  same  legislation  already  given  every- 
body else — at  least  parity  prices  when 
everybody  else  is  getting  more  than  parity 
prices — the  equality  so  long  promised  the 
farmer  under  the  law  and  in  the  market 
place. 


Weekly  eamfngs  in  buildings  and  construction,  and  of  factory  workers,  1913,  1919    and 

1940 


Cctapction 


Plumbers 

Eketricians. ....... 

8tonemas<H]s. ...... 

Steam  fitters.... 

Carpenten 

Painters. 

BrfcUayen 

Tactory  workert..... 
Compositors ..„ 


1913  (May  15) 


Wages 
boor 


DeUart 

.578 
.518 
.567 
.556  : 
.516  ' 
.485  j 
.000 

m 

.007 


Hours 

worked 

per 

week 


Earn 
ings 
per 

week  ■ 


Number 
45.2 
49.4 
44.0 
44.6 
44.7 
4S.8 
44.1 
(') 

ao 


DoUart 
28.13 
23.52 
2S.46 
24.80 
23.07 
22.31 
3a43 

U2.21 
2Sl40 


1919  (May  15) 


Waifes 
per 
hour 


Hours 

worked 

per 

week 


DoUars,Xumb€T 
44.2 
43.7 
44.5 
43.4 
43.8 
45.1 
43.6 
(*) 
42.0 


.755 
.764 
753 
.750 
.732 
.883 
(») 
.029 


Earn 
ings 
per 

week  I 


Esti- 
mated 
parity 
earn- 
ings« 


1840  (June  1) 


Doaar$ 
33.90 
3Z99 
34.00 
32.68 
33.24 
33.01 
3&50 

<24.00 
30.02 


DcUart 
44.71 
40.24 
43. 5« 
42.43 
39.47 
38.00 
52.07 

«20.60 
43.61 


Wages 

per 

week 


Dollars 
1.537 
1.552 
1.540 
1.685 
1.425 
1.300 
1.7U 
(») 
1.440 


Hours 

worked 

per 

week 


37.8 

37.4 

38.7 

37.8 

3&7 

36.3 

37.9 

(») 

35.0 


Earn 
ings 
per 

week 


DoUart 
58.10 
58.04 
59.60 
50.01 
65.16 
50.32 
64.85 

•25.62 
5a  40 


Esti- 
mated 
parity 
earn- 
ings per 
week  1 


DoOart 
37.13 
33.42 
36.18 
35.34 
33.78 
31.66 
43.24 
'17.11 
36.22 


»  Weekly  earninn  in  building  and  construction  computed  from  union  wage  rates  and  hours  worked  oer  week 
rom  date  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  "uu  uuuxa  woneu  per  wees 

^SS^^^}'^  ",m^P'7,'°/.^**^'/  earnings  in  building  and  construction  on  May  16. 1913,  by  the  Index  of  the 
coet<rfllTing  for  June  1919  of  171.1  and  for  June  1940  of  142.1  (1913-100)  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

'  XNOt  avaiiaoie. 

♦  Average  for  the  years  1014  (1913  not  available)  and  1910  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

«cr  Jime  mo  Wf^ltt  M1014-1W  ^^^^^  «arn'°es  in  1914  by  the  indei  of  the  cost  of  living  for  June  1919  of  168.7  and 

•  Averase  of  January-September  1940,  compiled  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  report*. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or  KAKSAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  March  14. 1941 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
country  Is  looking  for  a  Daniel  who  can 
interpret  the  King's  dream. 

An  Army  estimate  with  Budget  ap- 
proval carried  $1,395,075  for  gas  masks 
for  horses. 

A  ground-brealdng  ceremony  for  a 
bombing  plant  is  a  good  deal  like  open- 
ing a  new  cemetery  with  a  bam  dance. 

One  ocean-shipping  rate  has  gone  up 
from  85  cents  to  $9  in  a  few  weeks,  a 
little  more  than  lumber. 

The  McNary  vote  for  the  Willkie- 
approved  war  bill  was  only  a  case  of 
the  tail  going  with  the  hide. 

Even  with  the  closing  day  in  sight  for 
filing  Federal  income-tax  returns,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  giant  spending  spree  was 
unabated. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  of  a  super 
cabinet  composed  of  Hopkins,  BInudsen, 
and  Hillman,  a  super  Labor  Board,  and 
three  super  Coordinators. 

Solomon  was  the  first  great  spender. 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  second,  and  the 
third  has  not  quit  spending.  The  second 
one  finally  came  "to  eat  grass"  (Daniel 
iv:25). 

Twelve  of  us  listened  yesterday  for  4 
hours  to  the  Chief's  lieutenants,  Secre- 
taries Hull,  Stimson,  Knox,  and  General 
Marshall,  talk  about  seven  billion.  Our 
confidential  conclusions  are  that  this 
amount  will  do  now. 

Army  men  say  morale  is  worth  three 
times  as  much  as  material.  Cannot  some 
"brain  truster"  or  female  radio  star  come 
forward  with  that  twenty-one  biUion  for 
England? 

Knudsen  came  before  the  committee  to 
ask  for  an  extra  billion  for  bombers.  He 
said  the  Chief,  Stimson,  Knox,  and  him- 
self had  agreed.  Neither  the  War  nor 
Navy  leaders  had  asked  for  them. 

We  are  buying  thousands  of  stream- 
lined saddles  at  $90  each  wholesale  to  put 
on  $45  Cavalry  horses.  The  old  McClel- 
lan  saddles  are  being  sold  for  a  song 
because  they  do  not  fit. 

Senator  George  Norms,  like  the  prodi- 
gal son  back  home,  rubbed  shoulders  with 
Wheeler  and  La  Pollette  again  for  a 
half  hour  last  Saturday,  pleading  in  vain 
to  give  the  sleepless  mothers  some  peace 
of  mind. 
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Wkite  House  Correspondentf*  Dinner 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KIimTCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  March  17,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  very  outstanding  address 
delivered  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  White  House  correspond- 
ents' annual  dinner  at  the  Willard  Hotel 
on  Saturday  evening,  March  15,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Pbbsident.  This  dinner  of  the  White 
House  Correspondents-  Association  is  unique. 
It  is  the  first  one  at  which  I  have  made  a 
speech  in  all  these  8  years.  It  differs  from 
the  pr«s«  conferences  that  you  and  I  hold 
t  yice  a  week.  You  cannot  ask  me  any  ques- 
tions; and  everything  I  have  to  say  la  word- 
for-word  on  the  record. 

For  8  years  you  and  I  have  been  helping 
each  other.  I  have  been  trying  to  keep  you 
Informed  of  the  news  of  Washington,  and  of 
the  Nation,  and  of  the  world,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Presidency.  You,  more  than 
you  realize  It.  have  been  giving  me  a  great 
deal  of  information  about  what  the  people 
of  this  cotmtry  are  thinking. 

In  our  press  conferences,  as  at  this  dlrmer 
tonight,  we  Include  reporters  representing 
papers  and  news  agencies  of  many  other 
lands.  To  most  of  them  It  Is  a  matter  of 
constant  amazement  that  press  conferences 
such  as  ours  can  exist  in  any  nation  in  the 

world. 

That  Is  especially  true  in  those  lands  where 
freedoms  do  not  exist— where  the  purposes 
of  our  democracy  and  the  characteristics  of 
our  country  and  of  our  people  have  been 
seriously  distorted. 

such  misunderstandings  are  not  new.  I 
remember  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  first 
World  War  the  German  Oovemment  received 
solemn  assurances  from  their  representatives 
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m  the  United  States  that  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica were  disunited;  that  they  cared  more 
for  peace  at  any  price  than  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  ideals  and  freedom;  that  there  would 
even  be  riots  and  revolutions  In  the  United 
States  if  this  Nation  ever  asserted  Its  own 
interests. 

Let  not  dictators  of  Europe  and  Asia  doubt 
our  imanlmlty  now. 

Before  the  present  war  broke  out  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1939,  I  was  more  worried  about  the 
futme  than  many  people— most  people.  The 
record  shows  I  was  not  worried  enough. 

That,  however,  is  watar  over  the  dam.  Do 
not  let  ua  waste  time  reviewing  the  past,  or 
fixing  or  dodging  the  blame  for  It.  History 
cannot  be  rewritten  by  wishful  thinking. 
We,  the  American  people,  are  writing  new 
history  today. 

The  big  news  story  of  this  week  is  this:  The 
world  has  been  told  that  we.  as  a  united 
Nation,  realize  the  danger,  which  confronts 
i»_and  that  to  meet  that  danger  our  democ- 
racy has  gone  Into  action. 

We  know  that  although  Prussian  autocracy 
was  bad  enough,  nazi-ism  i»  far  worse. 

Nazi  forces  are  not  seeking  mere  modifica- 
tions m  colonial  maps  or  in  minor  European 
boundaries.  They  openly  seek  the  destruction 
of  all  elective  systems  of  government  on  every 
continent— including  our  own;  they  seek  to 
establish  systems  of  government  based  on 
the  regimentation  of  aU  human  beings  by  a 
handful  of  Individual  rulers  who  have  seized 
power  by  force. 

These  men  and  their  hypnotized  followers 
caU  this  a  new  order.  It  Is  not  new.  It  la 
not  order.  For  order  among  nations  presup- 
poses something  enduring— some  system  of 
Uistice  under  which  individuals,  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  are  willing  to  live.  Humanity 
wlU  never  permanently  accept  a  system  Im- 
posed by  conquest  and  based  on  slavery. 

Theae  modem  tyrants  find  it  necessary  to 
their  plans  to  eliminate  all  deuKxiracles— 
eliminate  them  one  by  one.  The  nations  of 
Europe,  and  indeed  we  ourselveB.  did  not 
appreciate  that  piirpose.  We  do  now.  The 
process  of  the  elimination  of  the  European 
nations  proceeded  according  to  plan  through 
1939  and  1940.  until  the  schedule  was  shot 
to    pieces   by    the   unbeatable   defenders   of 

Britain.  . 

The  enemies  of  democracy  were  wrong  In 
their  calculations  for  a  very  simple  reason. 
They  were  wrong  because  they  believed  that 
democracy  coxild  not  adjust  ituelf  to  the  ter- 
rlble  reality  of  a  world  at  war. 

They  believed  that  'lemocracy,  because  of 
Its  profound  respect  for  the  rlghta  of  men, 
would  never  arm  Itself  to  fight. 


They  beUeved  that  democracy,  because  of 
Ite  wUl  to  Uve  at  peace  with  Ita  neighbors, 
could  not  mobilize  Ite  energies  even  In  its  own 

defense.  .,,, 

They  know  now  that  democracy  can  atiu 
remain  democracy  and  speak  and  reach  con- 
clusions and  arm  itself  adequately  for  defense. 
From  the  bureaus  of  ropaganda  of  the  Axis 
Powers  came  the  confident  prophecy  that  the 
conquest  of  our  country  would  be  "an  Inside 
lob"— a  Job  accomplished  not  by  overpower- 
ing Invasion  from  without,  but  by  disrupting 
confusion  and  disunion  and  moral  disintegra- 
tion from  within. 

These  who  beUeved  that  knew  little  of  our 
history.  America  U  not  a  country  which  can 
be  confounded  by  the  appeasers.  the  defeat- 
ista  the  backstairs  manufacturers  of  panic. 
It  is  a  country  which  talks  out  it*  problems  In 
the  open,  where  any  man  can  hear  them. 

We  have  Just  now  engaged  In  a  great  (.e- 
bata.  It  was  not  Umlted  to  the  Halls  of 
Congress.  It  was  argued  In  every  newspaper, 
on  every  wave  lei-gth.  over  every  cracker  barrel 
In  the  land.  It  was  finally  settled  and  de- 
cided by  the  American  people  themselves. 

The  decisions  of  our  democracy  may  be 
slowly  arrived  at.  But  when  that  decision  is 
made  it  Is  proclaimed  not  with  the  vo^  of 
any  one  man  but  with  the  voice  of  130,000  000. 
It  is  binding  on  all  of  u«.    And  the  world  is 

no  longer  left  in  doubt.  .,^.«„t«  .t 

This  decision  is  the  end  of  any  attempts  at 
appeasement  in  our  land,  the  end  of  urging 
tis  to  get  along  with  the  dictators,  the  end  ol 
compromise  with  tyranny  and  the  forces  of 
oppression. 
The  urgency  Is  now. 

We  believe  firmly  that  when  our  production 
output  is  in  full  swing  the  democracies  of  the 
world  will  be  able  to  prove  that  dictatorships 

cannot  win.  _^_- 

But  now  the  time  element  is  of  supreme 
Importance.  Every  plane,  every  other  instru- 
ment of  war.  old  and  new,  which  we  can  spare 
now  we  will  send  overseas.  That  Is  common- 
senJ5e  strategy.  ^  »„ 

The  great  taak  of  this  day,  the  deep  duty 
which  rests  upon  ua  is  to  mo^-e  products  from 
the  assembly  lines  of  our  factories  to  the 
battle  lines  of  democracy  now. 

We  can  have  speed  and  eflectivenesa  n  we 
maintain  our  existing  unity.  We  do  not  have 
and  never  wUl  have  the  false  unity  of  a  people 
browbeaten  by  threats  and  misled  by  propa- 
ganda. Ours  is  a  unity  which  is  posalble  only 
among  free  men  and  women  who  recognize 
the  truth  and  face  reality  with  intelligence 

and  courage.  .-,»♦ 

Today,  at  last,  ours  ia  not  a  partial  effort. 
It  ta  a  total  effort;  and  that  la  the  oiUy  way 
to  guarantee  tiltlmaU  safety. 
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Beginning  a  year  ago,  we  started  the  erec- 
tion of  hundreds  of  plants  and  we  started 
the  training  of  millions  of  men. 

Then,  at  the  moment  the  aid-to-democ- 
racles  bill  was  passed,  we  were  ready  to 
recommend  the  $7,000,000,000  appropriation 
on  the  basis  of  capacity  production  as  now 
planned. 

The  articles  themselves  cover  the  whole 
range  of  munitions  of  war  and  of  the  faclll» 
ties  for  transporting  them. 

The  ald-to-deraocracles  bill  was  agreed  to 
by  both  Hoxises  of  the  Congress  last  Tuesday 
afternoon.  I  signed  It  one-half  hour  later. 
Five  minutes  later  I  approved  a  list  of  articles 
for  Immediate  shipment.  Many  of  them  are 
on  their  way.  On  Wednesday  I  recommended 
an  appropriation  for  new  material  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $7,000,000,000:  and  the  Congress  is 
making  patriotic  speed  In  making  the  appro- 
priation available. 

Here  In  Washington  we  are  thinking  In 
terms  of  speed,  and  speed  now.  And  I  hope 
that  that  watchword  will  find  its  way  Into 
every  home  in  the  Nation. 

We  shall  have  to  make  sacrifices — every 
one  of  us.  The  final  extent  of  those  sacri- 
fices will  depend  upon  the  speed  with  which 
we  act  now. 

I  must  tell  you  tonight  In  plain  language 
what  this  undertaking  means  to  you — to  your 
daily  life. 

Whether  you  are  In  the  armed  services: 
whether  you  are  a  steel  worker  or  a  stevedore, 
•  machinist,  or  a  housewife,  a  farmer  or  a 
banker,  a  storekeeper  or  a  manufacturer — 
to  all  of  you  it  will  mean  sacrifice  in  behalf 
of  country  and  your  liberties.  You  will  feel 
the  Impact  of  this  gigantic  effort  in  your  daily 
lives.  You  will  feel  it  in  a  way  which  will 
cause  many  Inconveniences. 

You  will  have  to  be  content  with  lower 
profits  from  business  becaiise  obviously  yoxir 
taxes  will  be  higher. 

You  will  have  to  work  longer  at  your  bench, 
or  your  plow  or  your  machine. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  Nation  Is 
calling  for  the  sacrifice  of  some  privileges, 
but  not  for  the  sacrifice  of  fundamental 
rights.  Most  of  us  will  do  that  willingly. 
That  kind  of  sacrifice  is  for  the  common  na- 
tional protection  and  welfare;  for  our  de- 
fense against  the  most  ruthless  brutality  In 
history:  for  the  ultimate  victory  of  a  way  of 
life  now  so  violently  menaced. 

A  half-hearted  effort  on  our  part  will  lead 
to  failure.  This  Is  no  part-time  Job.  The 
concepts  of  "business  as  usual"  and  "nor- 
malcy" must  be  forgotten  until  the  task  is 
finished.  This  Is  an  all-out  effort — nothing 
short  of  all-out  effort  will  win. 

We  are  now  dedicated  from  here  on  to  a 
constantly  increasing  tempo  of  production — 
a  production  greater  than  we  now  know  or 
have  ever  known  before — a  production  that 
does  not  stop  and  should  not  pause. 

And  so  tonight  I  am  appealing  to  the 
beart  and  to  the  mind  of  every  man  and 
every  woman  within  our  borders  who  love 
liberty.  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  needs  of 
our  Nation  at  this  hour  and  to  put  aside  all 
personal  differences  imtll  our  victory  is  won. 

The  light  of  democracy  must  be  kept  burn- 
ing. To  the  perpetuation  of  this  light  each 
mxist  do  his  own  share.  The  single  effort  of 
one  individual  may  seem  very  small.  But 
there  are  130,000.000  Individuals  over  here. 
There  are  many  more  millions  In  Britain  and 
elsewhere  bravely  shielding  the  great  flame 
of  democracy  from  the  black-out  of  barba- 
rlam.  It  Is  not  enough  for  us  merely  to  trim 
the  wick  or  polish  the  glass.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  must  provide  the  fuel  In  ever- 
increasing  amounts  to  keep  the  flame  alight. 


There  will  be  no  divisions  of  party  of  sec- 
tion or  race  or  nationality  or  religion.  There 
Is  not  one  among  us  who  does  not  have  a 
stake  In  the  outcome  of  the  effort  In  which 
we  are  now  engaged. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  spoke  of  four  freedoms — 
freedom  of  speech  and  expression,  freedom 
of  every  person  to  worship  God  in  his  own 
way,  freedom  from  want,  freedom  from  fear. 
They  are  the  ultimate  stake.  They  may  not 
be  immediately  attainable  throughout  the 
world  but  humanity  does  move  toward  those 
ideals  through  democratic  processes.  If  we 
fail — If  democracy  Is  superseded  by  slavery — 
then  those  four  freedoms,  or  even  the  men- 
tion of  them,  will  become  forbidden  things. 
Centuries  will  pass  before  they  can  be  re- 
vived. 

By  winning  now,  we  strengthen  their 
meaning,  we  increase  the  stature  of  man- 
kind and  the  dignity  of  human  life. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
word  "loyalty"  and  the  word  "obedience." 
Obedience  can  be  obtained  and  enforced  in 
a  dictatorship  by  the  use  of  threat  and  extor- 
tion or  it  can  be  obtained  by  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  government  to  tell  the  truth  to 
Its  citizens. 

Loyalty  Is  different.  '  It  springs  from  the 
mind  that  is  given  the  facts,  that  retains 
ancient  ideals  and  proceeds  without  coercion 
to  give  support  to  its  own  government. 

That  is  true  in  England  and  in  Greece  and 
In  China  and  in  the  United  States  today. 
And  in  many  other  countries  millions  of  men 
and  women  are  praying  for  the  return  of  a 
day  when  they  can  give  that  kind  of  loyally. 

Loyalty  cannot  be  bought.  Dollars  alone 
will  not  win  this  war.  Let  us  not  delude  our- 
selves as  to  that. 

Today,  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  hard  at  work  in  our  armed 
forces.  The  spirit  and  the  determination  of 
these  men  of  our  Army  and  Navy  are  worthy 
of  the  highest  traditions  of  our  country.  No 
better  men  ever  served  under  Washington, 
or  John  Paul  Jones,  or  Grant,  or  Lee,  or 
Pershing.  That  Is  a  boast,  I  admit,  but  it  is 
not  an  idle  one. 

Upon  the  national  will  to  sacrifice  and  to 
work  depends  the  output  of  our  industry  and 
our  agriculture. 

Upon  that  will  depends  the  survival  of  the 
vital  bridge  across  the  ocean;  the  bridge  of 
ships  which  carry  the  arms  and  food  for  these 
who  are  fighting  the  good  fight. 

Upon  that  will  depends  our  ability  to  aid 
other  nations  which  may  determine  to  offer 
resistance. 

Upon  that  will  may  depend  practical  assist- 
ance to  people  now  living  in  nations  which 
have  been  overrun  should  they  find  the  op- 
portunity to  strike  back  In  an  effort  to  regain 
their  liberties. 

This  will  of  the  American  people  will  not 
be  frustrated  either  by  threats  from  powerful 
enemies  abroad  or  by  small,  selfish  groups  or 
Individuals  at  home. 

The  determination  of  America  must  not  be 
obstructed  by  war  profiteering. 

It  must  not  be  obstructed  by  unnecessary 
strikes  of  workers,  by  short-sighted  manage- 
ment, or  by  deliberate  sabotage. 

For,  unless  we  win,  there  will  be  no  freedom 
for  either  management  or  labor. 

Wise  labor  leaders  and  wise  business  man- 
agers will  realize  how  necessary  It  is  to  their 
own  existence  to  make  common  sacrifice  for 
this  great  common  cause. 

There  Is  no  longer  the  slightest  question  or 
doubt  that  the  American  people  recognize  the 
extreme  seriousness  of  the  present  situation. 
That  Is  why  they  have  demanded,  and  got,  a 
policy  of  unqualified,  immediate,  all-out  aid 
for  Britain,  Greece,  China,  and  for  all  the 
governments  In  exile  whose  homelands  are 
temporarily  occupied  by  the  aggressors. 


From  now  on  that  aid  will  be  increased — 
and  yet  again  increased— until  total  victory 
has  been  won. 

The  British  are  stronger  than  ever  In  the 
magnificent  morale  which  has  enabled  them 
to  endure  all  the  dark  days  and  the  shat- 
tered nights  of  the  past  10  months.  They 
have  the  full  support  and  help  of  Canada, 
and  the  other  Dominions,  of  the  rest  of  their 
Empire,  and  non-British  people  throughout 
the  world  who  still  think  in  terms  of  the 
great  freedoms. 

The  British  people  are  braced  for  invasion 
whenever  the  attempt  may  come — tomor- 
row— next  week — next  month. 

In  this  historic  crisis,  Britain  is  blessed 
with  a  brilliant  and  a  great  leader  in  Wins- 
ton Churchill.  But,  no  one  knows  better 
than  Mr.  Churchill  himself,  that  it  is  not 
alone  his  stirring  words  and  valiant  deeds 
which  give  the  British  their  superb  morale. 
The  essence  of  that  morale  is  in  the  masses 
of  plain  people  who  are  completely  clear  in 
their  minds  about  the  one  essential  fact — 
that  they  would  rather  die  as  free  men  than 
live  a.s  slaves. 

These  plain  people — civilians  as  well  as 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  airmen — women  and 
girls  as  well  as  men  and  boys — are  fighting 
in  the  front  line  of  civilization,  and  they 
are  holding  that  line  with  a  fortitude  which 
will  forever  be  the  pride  and  the  inspiration 
of  all  free  men  on  every  continent  and  on 
every  Island  of  the  sea. 

The  British  people  and  their  Grecian 
allies  need  ships.  From  America,  they  will 
get  ships. 

They  need  planes.  From  America  they 
will  get  planes. 

They  need  food.  From  America  they  will 
get  food. 

They  need  tanks  and  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion and  supplies  of  all  kinds.  From  Amer- 
ica they  will  get  tanks  and  guns  and  ammu- 
nition and  supplies  of  all  kinds. 

China  likewise  expresses  the  magnificent 
will  of  millions  of  plain  people  to  resist  the 
dismemberment  of  their  nation.  China, 
through  the  generalissimo,  Chiang  Kai-Shek, 
asks  our  help.  America  has  said  that  China 
shall  have  our  help. 

Our  country  Is  going  to  be  what  our  people 
have  proclaimed  it  must  be — the  arsenal  of 
democracy. 

Our  country  is  going  to  play  Its  full  part. 

And  when  dictatorships  disintegrate — and 
pray  God  that  will  be  sooner  than  any  of  us 
now  dares  to  hope — then  our  country  must 
continue  to  play  its  great  part  in  the  period 
of  world  reconstruction. 

We  believe  that  the  rall3ring  cry  of  the  dic- 
tators, their  boasting  about  a  master  race,  will 
prove  to  be  pure  stuff  and  nonsense.  There 
never  has  been,  there  Isn  t  now,  and  there 
never  will  be  any  race  of  people  fit  to  serve 
as  masters  over  their  fellow  men. 

The  world  has  no  use  for  any  nation  which, 
because  of  size  or  because  of  military  might, 
asserts  the  right  to  goose  step  to  world  power 
over  other  nations  or  other  races.  We  ^-elieve 
that  any  nationality,  no  matter  how  small, 
has  the  Inherent  right  to  its  own  nationhood. 

We  believe  that  the  men  and  women  of 
such  nations,  no  matter  what  size,  can, 
through  the  processes  of  peace,  serve  them- 
selves and  serve  the  world  by  protecting  the 
common  man's  security;  improve  the  stand- 
ards of  healthful  living;  provide  markets  for 
manufacture  and  for  agriculture.  Through 
that  kind  of  peaceful  service  every  nation  can 
increase  its  happiness,  banish  the  terrors  of 
war,  and  abandon  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

Never  in  all  our  history  have  Americans 
faced  a  Job  so  well  worth  while.  May  it  be 
said  of  us  in  the  days  to  come  that  our 
children  and  our  children's  children  rise  up 
and  call  us  blessed. 
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The  Ohio  Society  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  March  17,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT,  OP 
OHIO 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Tatt] 
before  the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York  on 
Monday,  March  10,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recc»u), 
as  follows: 

My  good  friends  from  Ohio,  for  2  months 
the  attention  of  the  country  has  been  di- 
rected almost  exclusively  to  the  subject  of 
aid  to  Britain  and  the  leaae-lend  bill.  The 
building  up  of  our  own  Army  and  Navy  has 
gone  steadily  on,  but  the  newspapers  and  the 
radio  have  paid  little  serious  attention  to  o\u- 
own  defense.  Now  that  the  lease-lend  bUl 
Is  out  of  the  way,  there  is  no  subject  upon 
which  we  can  achieve  national  imity  so  easily 
and  so  quickly  as  on  that  of  national  pre- 
parednees.  Hardly  a  speech  made  for  or 
against  the  lease-lend  bill  failed  to  assert 
with  emphasis  the  speaker's  belief  that  our 
primary  concern  was  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  Aid  to  Birltain  Itself  was 
urged  only  as  the  best  method  oi  assisting 
ctir  own  preparedness  program.  The  appro- 
priation of  billions  for  Great  Britain  was 
Justified  as  a  method  of  avoiding  the  appro- 
priation of  still  more  billions  for  ourselves. 

The  question  of  military  preparedness  Is 
one  of  money  and  organization.  Congress 
bas  appropriated  the  money  without  limita- 
tion as  soon  as  it  was  asked  for  by  the  Execu- 
tive. Sometimes  I  think  the  grants  have 
been  almost  too  liberal.  But  the  organiza- 
tion of  industry  has  been  much  more  slowly 
brought  about.  Practically  nothing  was  done 
before  the  German  attack  in  May,  1940.  Then 
for  months  we  functioned  under  a  Council  of 
National  Defense,  without  a  chairman  and 
Without  power.  Finally,  after  the  November 
election,  a  mere  effective  organization  was 
get  up — the  OfBce  of  Production  Manage- 
ment— with  two  coordinate  chiefs,  but  with 
considerably  more  power  than  the  Council  of 
National  Defense.  The  theory  of  two  bosses 
of  equal  authority  is  recognized  as  unsound 
by  nearly  everyone  who  analyzes  the  problem, 
but  I  am  sincerely  hopeful  that  it  is  working 
In  spite  of  this  handicap..  Certainly  produc- 
tion is  rapidly  increasing,  and  we  should  be 
soon  m  a  position  where  we  can  be  of  some 
real  assistance  to  Britain.  Industrial  pro- 
duction has  always  been  a  more  important 
means  of  aiding  England  than  the  lease-lend 
bill. 

SOUND  FISCAL  POLICT  ZSSENTIAL  TO  ODTNSX 

But  there  is  one  field  in  which  no  progress 
whatever  has  been  made,  even  in  the  deter- 
mination of  basic  policy.  That  is  the  field 
of  finance.  After  all.  financial  preparedness 
Is  Just  as  necessary  as  military  preparedness. 
We  cannot  organize  successfully  for  produc- 
tion except  on  a  sound  financial  foundation. 
We  cannot  obtain  military  and  naval  equip- 
ment and  supplies  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  pay  for  them.  We  cannot  get  men  to  work 


in  industry  without  providing  them  with 
the  means  for  a  reasonable  living  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  Today,  more  than 
ever  before,  war  is  a  matter  of  organization, 
and  the  whole  suucture  of  mechanized  war- 
fare and  unlimited  production  must  be  built 
on  a  sound  fiscal  foundation.  Disorganiza- 
tion in  finance  will  disorganize  production, 
perhaps  at  the  very  moment  when  that  pro- 
-iluction  is  most  essential  to  success  in  war. 

It  is  peculiarly  necessary  that  we  place 
our  finances  on  an  absolutely  sound  basis, 
because  we  are  up  against  an  opponent  whose 
organization  in  this  field  is  nothmg  if  not 
efBcient.  Hitler  has  not  followed  orthodox 
methods.  He  has  not  the  slightest  interest 
In  maintaining  free  enterprise  or  a  system 
of  private  investment.  He  has  organised  his 
country  on  a  socialistic  basis,  and.  according 
to  some  of  his  own  supporters,  he  deals  in 
work  hours  instead  of  in  money.  That  is 
merely  a  method  of  saying  that  be  compels 
his  workmen  to  take  what  he  can  give  them 
in  the  way  of  food  and  clothing  and  housing 
Instead  of  paying  them  wages  in  real  money. 
All  of  us  are  convinced  that  our  own  Amer- 
ican system  is  the  best  in  the  long  run,  and 
absolutely  essential  to  maintaining  the  lib- 
erty of  our  people,  but  If  it  is  going  to  com- 
pete with  Hitler's  system,  it  must  be  ad- 
ministered with  ability  and  courage  and 
sympathy.  If  it  is  administered  by  incom- 
petent hands,  or  by  those  who  are  more 
interested  In  changing  the  system  than  in 
making  it  work.  Hitler's  ruthless  competence 
will  have  a  big  advantage.  If  we  should  be 
caught  in  the  transition  from  a  capitalistic 
economy  to  a  socialistic  economy,  we  would 
have  all  the  disadvantages  of  both  systems. 

coNomoN  or  thx  budget 
Up  to  this  time  we  have  disregarded  aU 
the  danger  signs  pointing  toward  a  break- 
down of  our  present  system.  We  have  seen 
it  abused  without  effective  protest.  We  have 
seen  10  years  of  completely  unbalanced 
Budgets.  We  have  steadily  increased  the 
debt  from  $20,000,000,000  to  $45,000,000,000. 
The  Budget  Just  presented  by  the  President 
Indicates  a  deficit  of  $6,000,000,000  for  the 
year  ending  July  1,  and  a  deficit  of  $9,000,- 
000,000  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1942.  But 
that  is  only  the  beginning.  We  have  already 
received  estimates  for  $4,229,000,000  of  appro- 
priations and  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  of 
contract  authorizations,  deficiency  or  supple- 
mental, which  were  not  included  in  the 
Budget.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  at 
least  another  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars 
of  similar  estimates.  The  probable  expense 
vmder  the  lease-lend  bill  is  perhaps  lim- 
ited by  the  physical  shipments  which  it 
is  possible  to  make  out  of  this  country, 
but,  as  passed,  we  have  authorized  the 
Goveriunent  to  finance  shipments  to  Eng- 
land from  all  over  the  world,  and  to  ad- 
vance unlimited  sums  to  any  nation  in  the 
world.  An  estimate  of  $4,000,000,000  for  the 
next  12  months  is  probably  reasonable.  Al- 
together that  indicates  a  deficit  for  the  2 
years  of  at  least  $27,000,000,000  and  a  pv.blic 
debt  on  July  1.  1942,  of  more  than  $70,000,- 
000,000.  Thib  Is  in  spite  of  a  considerable 
increase  in  taxes  and  estimated  tax  receipts 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  of  $8,900,000,000.  The 
whole  tax  program  has  been  a  patch  quilt,  and 
no  comprehensive  study  has  been  made  to 
determine  what  our  tax  system  should  be, 
or  how  much  of  the. defense  program  should 
be  paid  from  taxes  and  how  much  from 
borrowing. 

coNDmoN  or  thi  banking  system 
The  condition  of  otor  banking  and  currency 
system  is  also  extremely  unsatisfactory.  Of 
the  outstanding  Government  bonds,  approxi- 
mately twenty  billion  are  held  by  the  banks, 
and  represent  money  loaned  by  the  banks 
to  the  Government  rather  than  a  permanent 
placing  of  such  bonds  with  investors.    The 


Treasury  is  apparently  planning  to  sell  at 
least  a  billion  of  bonds  a  mcntli  for  the  next 
15  months.  If  it  succeeds  In  placing  three 
billion  of  these  bonds  with  investors,  I  think 
it  will  have  done  a  good  Job.  That  means 
that  the  Government  is  intending  to  call  on 
the  banks  to  lend  them  an  additional  $12,000.- 
000.000.  with  almost  a  corresponding  Increase 
in  deposits,  and  an  artiflcial  increase  of  pur- 
chasing power  in  this  coimtry.  Of  course 
such  an  increase  will  tend  to  raise  prices  and 
start  an  Inflationary  spiral.  Increasing  In 
turn  the  expense  of  the  defense  program,  and 
promising  a  fatal  reaction  after  the  war. 
Incidentally,  it  is  likely  to  force  the  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  a  complete  price-control 
system  and  the  planned  economy  which  must 
accompany  such  a  system.  The  volume  of 
demand  deposits  and  currency  is  already  50 
percent  greater  than  in  any  other  period  In 
our  history.  Excess  reserves  are  huge  and 
are  constantly  increasing.  The  last  report 
shows  that  they  amount  to  $7,000,000,000. 
Since  the  early  part  of  19S4.  $15,000,000,000 
of  gold  have  flowed  Into  this  country,  and 
there  Is  no  immediate  prospect  that  the  direc- 
tion of  this  flow  can  be  reversed.  The 
presence  of  these  excess  reserves  removes  to 
a  large  extent  the  control  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  Treasury  can  exercise 
over  private  lending  If  prosperity  should 
develop. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  reserves  is  so 
serious  that  for  the  first  time  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Board 
of  Governors,  the  presidents  of  the  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks,  and  the  mcmtjers  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Coiincll  representing  the  12 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  presented  a  Joint  re- 
port to  Congress  on  January  1,  1941.  They 
called  attention  to  the  dangerous  financial 
condition,  and  made  certain  definite  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  Increase  of  statu- 
tory reserve  requirements  and  the  repeal  of 
various  powers  given  to  the  President  looking 
toward  further  inflation  of  the  currency. 
Since  that  report  was  presented,  the  admin- 
istration has  not  made  a  single  step  toward 
its  enactment  Into  law.  I,  myself,  introduced 
bills  Increasing  the  reserve  requirements  In 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Reserve  recom- 
mendations putting  an  end  to  the  President's 
power  further  to  devalue  the  dollar,  ending 
his  power  to  issue  $3,000,000,000  in  greenbacks 
and  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  more  silver 
certiflcates  against  the  silver  seigniorage,  and 
stopping  the  purchase  of  foreign  silver.  The 
only  comment  from  the  administration  has 
been  a  slighting  remark  about  the  Federal 
Reserve  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  a  press  conference. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate 
the  danger  in  the  present  situation.  Of 
course,  n-i  one  can  tell  when  the  lid  will  blow 
off.  But  If  anything  is  certain,  it  is  that  no 
nation,  any  more  than  an  individual,  can  go 
on  living  indefinitely  on  borrowed  money, 
and  no  nation  can  permit  artiflcial  purchas- 
ing power  to  Increase  indeflnitcly  through 
the  expansion  of  private  credit  without  fatal 
consequences  at  some  time.  Sooner  or  later 
the  end  must  be  the  bankruptcy  court  In 
one  form  or  another.  Inflation  has  so  many 
meanings,  and  we  have  been  threatened  by 
it  60  often  that  most  men  have  apparently 
lost  their  concern  about  Its  coming  to  pass. 
But  If  we  pursue  our  present  course.  It  must 
come  to  pass.  Presumably  It  will  be  at  the 
moment  when  our  system  is  subjected  to 
the  greatest  strain,  and  obviously  that  time  is 
going  to  be  in  the  midst  of  war  if  we  get  into 
war.  War  today  is  costing  Britain  $30,000,- 
000,000  a  year.  It  would  undoubtedly  cost 
this  country  $50,000,000,000  a  year.  Piled  on 
top  of  the  tremendous  debt  which  already 
exists,  it  is  certainly  no  mere  pessimism  which 
sees  the  possibility  of  a  flnanclal  break- 
down at  the  very  time  when  we  require  the 
greatest  war  effort. 
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IKFLATTON   AND  ITS   CONSEQUENCES  | 

What  is  Inflation  and  what  are  its  conse- 
quences? Inflation  really  means  a  spending 
by  the  Nation  as  a  whole  of  more  money 
than  la  Justifled  by  what  the  Nation  is  pro- 
ducing, or  by  the  normal  production  which 
can  be  maintained  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time.  It  is  made  possible  by  the 
borrowing  of  money  either  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  is  deficit  spending,  or  too  much 
borrowing  by  the  people,  sometimes  politely 
called  an  expansion  of  credit.  It  may  be  in 
all  degrees.  We  saw  an  inflation  in  the 
World  War  due  to  vast  foreign  purchases 
and  the  war  expenditures  of  our  own  Gov- 
ernment, which  co\ild  not  be  maintained  af- 
ter the  war.  We  saw  an  Inflation  in  the 
twenties,  brought  on  by  loans  to  finance 
exports  and  loans  to  buy  securities,  loans 
which  could  not  go  on  continually  increasing. 
and  some  of  which  turned  out  to  be  bad 
from  the  beginning.  The  result  is  always  a 
reaction  to  a  level  below  normal.  In  1932 
the  reaction  was  peculiarly  violent,  bringing 
on  the  depression,  banbrupting  many  indi- 
viduals and  communities,  and  throwing  mil- 
lions out  of  work. 

Iflany  instances  of  still  more  violent  re- 
sults exist  in  the  history  of  the  world.  As 
•  rule,  the  worst  are  in  connection  with 
an  inflation  of  the  currency,  but  such  an 
Inflation  has  nearly  always  resulted  from  a 
continually  unbalanced  budget,  that  Is.  the 
continued  borrowing  of  money  by  the  Gov- 
ernment itself.  If  the  Government  stops 
borrowing.  It  is  likely  to  bring  about  depres- 
sion. If  It  continues  borrowing,  the  debt 
In  time  becomes  so  heavy  that  the  people 
will  not  stand  for  the  burden.  The  Govern- 
ment might  frankly  repudiate  Its  obligations 
or  Impose  a  capital  levy,  but  usually  It  has 
printed  paper  money  with  which  to  pay  its 
debts,  and  finally  that  paper  money  has  de- 
preciated and  sent  prices  sky-high. 

Of  course,  no  one  suffers  so  much  from  in- 
flation as  the  poor  man.  He  is  the  one  who 
is  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  depression.  In 
the  first  stages  of  cxirrency  inflation,  prices 
Increase  much  faster  than  wages,  and.  of 
coxirse.  that  affects  the  poor  families  most. 
As  men  lose  confidence  in  the  Government's 
credit  or  in  its  sincere  determination  to 
maintain  that  credit,  prices  rise  much  faster. 
In  Germany  they  got  to  a  point  where  a  pair 
of  shoes  ccst  $10,000.  and  then  xiltlmately 
tlOO.OOO.  Wages  go  up,  but  not  quite  so  fast. 
Those  who  are  most  seriously  affected  are 
the  groups  on  a  fixed  salary  like  employees 
of  government  and  teachers  of  all  kinds. 
Colleges  and  charitable  institutions  find  their 
Income  destroyed.  They  have  the  dollars 
from  their  Investments,  but  the  dollars  won't 
buy  anjrthlng.  A  man  who  has  saved  all  his 
life  in  the  savings  banks  or  by  the  purchase 
of  life  insurance  finds  that  his  widow  may  get 
the  same  amount  in  dollars,  but  the  dollars 
she  gets  won't  even  pay  the  water  bill.  In- 
flation is  Just  a  form  of  Government  repudia- 
tion, which  benefits  no  one  except  the  specu- 
lator and  injures  the  poor  man  more  than  the 
wealthy.  It  is  redistribution  of  wealth  with 
a  vengeance  but  without  the  vestige  of  any 
Justice  or  equality. 

The  policy  which  we  are  pursuing  is  one 
which  must  lead  ultimately  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  free-enterprise  system.  If  we  do 
bring  about  a  depression  greater  than  the 
one  in  1932.  or  if  we  do  bring  about  a  ctir- 
rency  inflation,  my  own  judgment  Is  that  the 
Ckivernment  will  have  to  step  in  and  reor- 
ganize the  entire  system.  We  will  have  to 
start  again  from  scratch.  If  a  system  is  put 
together  by  the  Government,  it  la  going  to 
be  some  form  of  socialism.  The  free-enter- 
prlae  system  is  like  humpty-diunpty — If  it  is 
once  broken,  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the 
king's  men  can't  put  it  together  again,  ex- 
cept perhaps  In  tbe  form  of  an  omelet.   And 


It  doesn't  make  any  difference  that  the  system 
will  have  been  wrecked  by  abuse  and  mal- 
treatment without  any  fault  of  its  own.  It 
won't  make  any  difference  that  its  failure 
was  brought  about  by  those  who  wanted  it  to 
fall. 

Already  in  England  the  debt  has  become  so 
tremendous  that  we  hear  talk  of  a  capital  levy 
and  complete  socialism  after  the  war.  We 
have  not  yet  the  proportionate  debt  that  Eng- 
land has.  but  a  few  years  of  war  would  take  us 
there.  We  would  at  best  face  a  redistribution 
of  wealth  and  a  system  In  which  a  supposed 
equality  Is  maintained  by  the  Government. 
That  can't  be  done  except  under  a  totalitarian 
state.  American  totalitarianism  might  not 
take  the  form  of  fascism  or  communism,  but 
it  would  be  likely  to  leave  just  as  little  free- 
dom to  the  individual. 

Whether  we  get  In  the  war  or  not,  we  face 
an  exceedingly  serious  problem.  No  matter 
how  we  treat  that  problem,  we  are  going  Into 
a  period  of  some  Inflation  which  must  inevi- 
tably bring  about  some  kind  of  bad  reaction. 
There  is  a  proper  demand  that  we  commence 
to  study  now  the  measures  that  we  should 
take  after  the  war.  But  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  the  situation  after  the  war  Is  to  pursue 
now  the  soundest  and  most  Intelligent  policy. 
Ovir  only  hope  can  be  to  make  the  reaction  as 
mild  as  possible. 

The  plans  of  the  New  Deal  economists  to 
deal  with  the  after-war  crisis  are  even  more 
alarming  than  the  crisis  Itself.  In  brief,  they 
consist  of  more  and  greater  Government 
spending  for  New  Deal  purposes  as  the  spend- 
ing for  defense  decreases.  Priming  the  pump 
having  failed,  they  have  now  evolved  a  theory 
that  the  people  are  saving  too  much  money. 
First,  they  say  thrift  must  be  discouraged. 
Second,  the  Government  must  tax  it  away 
from  the  thrifty.  Third,  if  the  Government 
can't  take  it  by  taxation,  at  least  it  must  bor- 
row it  and  spend  it  on  other  less  thrifty  peo- 
ple. Of  course,  this  theory  leads  to  an  Indefi- 
nite expansion  of  the  Government  debt,  to 
the  discouragement  of  private  Investment, 
and  the  ultimate  control  of  all  investment  by 
the  Government.  If  you  think  I  am  exagger- 
ating, just  read  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mordecai 
Ezeklel  before  the  T.  N.  E.  C.  on  February  24. 
The  way  to  cure  the  evils  of  excessive  Govern- 
ment spending  Is  more  Government  spending. 
If  they  are  right,  we  must  throw  into  the 
wastebasket  all  the  lessons  of  arithmetic  and 
experience  combined. 

Then  there  are  plenty  of  people  in  Washing- 
ton who  actually  desire  to  secure  the  kind  of 
government  which  will  administer  planned 
economy.  There  are  plenty  of  people  In  Wash- 
ington who  see  in  the  wreck  of  our  present 
financial  system  the  possibility  of  bringing 
about  the  p>ollcy  they  have  been  promoting 
for  many  years.  It  Is  essential  that  the  fiscal 
policy  be  worked  out  and  administered  by 
those  who  are  real  friends  of  the  present 
American  way  of  life,  sincerely  desiring  to 
make  the  present  system  work.  It  is  very 
discouraging  that  no  policy  has  even  been 
suggested.  Up  to  date  we  have  only  had  the 
makeshift  bill  to  Increase  the  national-debt 
limit  so  that  borrowing  may  be  made  easier 
and  easier. 

A  DEFINrTE  POLICY  NEEDED 

What  should  our  policy  be?  How  can  ih- 
flatlon  be  checked?  How  can  we  avoid  bank- 
ruptcy and  post-war  disaster?  Obviously  the 
best  way  is  to  cut  down  the  Government  defl- 
clt.  That  can  be  done  by  cutting  expenses  or 
by  increasing  taxes.  The  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  have  themselves 
stated  that  all  non-defense  expenditures  must 
be  cut  to  the  bone.  But  when  they  present 
their  own  budgets  we  find  that  those  expenses 
have  not  been  cut  in  any  degree,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  are  going  to  be.  Congress  is  al- 
ways a  poor  body  to  accompUsb  economy,  and 


when  the  Executive  has  once  requested  the 
money  and  has  a  majority  to  support  him  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  a  reduction  of  his 
estimates  becomes  almost  impossible.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  concentrate  responsibility  in 
Congress,  and  even  an  economy  bloc  often 
loses  the  votes  of  those  Members  whose  con- 
stituents are  directly  benefited  by  the  expense 
In  question. 

Furthermore,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
cut  expenses  without  a  radical  change  in 
many  of  the  New  Deal  policies  which  the  ad- 
ministration is  carrying  out.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  Federal  W.  P.  A.  instead  of- 
assistlng  the  States,  then  the  billion  dollars 
which  Is  requested  for  next  year  Is  none  too 
much.  This  is  the  time  when  the  whole 
policy  ought  to  be  changed,  and  relief 
turned  back  to  the  States  and  local  authori- 
ties with  Federal  grants  to  assist.  This  is 
the  time  when  the  agricultural  policy  ougnt 
to  be  changed  and  plans  to  benefit  the  farm- 
er worked  out  which  do  not  Involve  vast  sub- 
sidies from  the  public  purse.  There  fire 
plenty  of  plans  which  will  remove  the  nsed 
of  a  direct  agricultural  subsidy  of  a  billion 
dollars  a  year.  It  Is  perfectly  futile  for  the 
administration  to  talk  about  cutting  domes- 
tic expenses  at  the  same  time  that  they  ad- 
vocate the  very  policies  which  require  that 
those  expenses  continue. 

NECESSITY   FOR   MORE   TAXES 

The  alternative  Is  the  Increase  of  taxation. 
After  all.  we  may  as  well  face  the  facts.  If 
the  people  demand  the  continuance  of  the 
kind  of  government  which  is  spending  25 
percent  of  the  national  income  on  Federal. 
State,  and  local  expenses — and  apparently 
they  do — then  we  must  devise  a  tax  system 
that  will  take  25  percent  of  their  Income 
away  from  the  people  and  give  It  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  for  those  expenses.  Prob- 
ably at  the  present  time  it  is  Impossible  com- 
pletely to  balance  the  Budget.  We  may 
perhaps  legitimately  say  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  defense  expenditures  Is  extraor- 
dinary. The  cost  of  the  new  ships  necessary 
to  make  a  two-ocean  navy  and  the  cost  of 
training  camps  may  well  be  shared  with 
future  generations,  but  the  normal  mainte- 
nance of  thesii  increased  military  establlsn- 
ments  should  be  paid  from  taxation.  As  far 
as  I  can  see,  we  are  going  to  have  a  two- 
ocean  navy  no  matter  who  wins  the  war.  We 
are  going  to  have  an  increased  army  and  air 
force  no  matter  who  wins  the  war.  I  have 
estimated  very  roughly  that  the  normal 
maintenance  of  Army  and  Navy  is  going  to 
amount  to  $4,000,000,000  a  year  for  many 
years  to  come,  in  place  of  the  billion  and  a 
half  which  we  spent  the  last  year  before  the 
war.  That  is  a  permanent  Increase,  and  it 
ought  to  be  met  by  permanent  taxation.  It 
means  a  normal  Federal  tax  bill  of  $11,000,- 
000,000,  an  increase  of  $2,000,000,000  a  ysar 
over  the  taxes  to  be  produced  under  existing 
law. 

I  have  not  studied  the  problem  completely 
enough  to  advocate  as  yet  any  particular 
form  of  taxation.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury has  refused  to  do  so,  although  he  recom- 
mends that  60  percent  of  the  expenses  be  paid 
from  taxation,  which  would  certainly  mean 
a  $2,000,000,000  Increase  In  taxes.  We  might 
as  well  face  the  fact  also  that  these  taxes  are 
going  to  fall  on  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States.  If  Government  requires 
25  percent  of  the  national  income  to  pay  its 
expenses,  then  it  is  simply  impossible  to  ob- 
tain anything  like  that  amount  from  the 
wealthy  directly  or  through  corporation  taxes. 
If  we  confiscated  all  Income  in  excess  of 
$10,000  apiece,  we  could  only  get  about  three 
and  a  half  billion  dollars,  of  which  we  already 
get  40  percent  from  existing  law,  and  w* 
would  only  get  that  for  about  a  3rear.  If  we 
can  get  from  the  wealthy  from  5  to  10  percent 
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of  the  national  income,  which  would  require 
very  high  rates  indeed,  we  will  have  done 
a  good  job.  So  if  we  require  25  percent  of 
that  income  for  Government  expense,  all  the 
rest  of  the  people  are  going  to  have  to  con- 
tribute from  15  to  20  percent  of  their  indi- 
vidual income  toward  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment. This  means  more  income  taxes,  sales 
taxes,  and  pay-roll  taxes,  for  rich  and  poor 
alike.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  all  of  vis 
know  we  are  paying  the  taxes  which  we  all 
inevitably  pay  even  today,  so  that  we  can  re- 
store again  some  sense  of  responsibility  about 
Government  activities.  We  have  been  going 
on  the  theory  that  we  can  have  something 
for  nothing;  that  we  can  have  all  kinds  of 
Government  hand-outs  without  anybody  pay- 
ing the  bill.  If  the  present  system  Is  going 
to  work  at  all.  if  we  are  going  to  avoid  a 
worse  depression  than  1932.  if  we  are  going 
to  secure  financial  preparedness,  we  must 
face  the  facts  and  pay  the  taxes  that  are 
necessary. 

CHXXrKS  ON  CURRENCY  INFLATION 

The  reduction  of  the  President's  powers  to 
Inflate  the  currency  is  also  highly  desirable. 
so  that  no  one  can  take  the  first  steps  on  the 
road  to  currency  inflation.  If  those  powers 
are  removed,  the  pressure  toward  a  sound  pol- 
icy of  taxation  becomes  greater.  The  power  to 
devalue  the  dollar  would  Increase  the  price  of 
gold,  which  Is  already  far  above  its  real  value. 
The  issue  of  greenbacks  is  inconceivable. 

Some  Increased  power  over  reserves  is  neces- 
sary to  check  inflation  In  case  we  should 
develop  a  real  business  boom  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  had  a  long  psychology  of 
pessimism  about  business  activity,  but  public 
psychology  sometimes  changes  overnight,  and 
the  time  may  easily  come  when  demands  for 
private  loans  meet  the  desire  of  the  banks  for 
increased  profits.  Whether  the  exact  reserve 
plans  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  the 
best,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  but  I  do  think 
that  Senator  Wagner,  as  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, should  immediately  proceed  to  obtain  all 
the  expert  opinion  possible  and  take  some 
such  action  as  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities 
recommend.  There  must  be  some  power 
somewhere  to  control  the  unlimited  Increase 
of  private  credit. 

tJNITT  CAN  BE  SECURED 

Above  all,  we  must  face  the  problem.    It 
has  been  made  even  more  acute  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  lease-lend  bill.    It  is  the  principal 
problem  before  Congress  and  the   principal 
task  of  Congress  between  now  and  the  1st  of 
July.    In  no  field  of  activity  has  the  adminis- 
tration been  as  reckless  and  uninterested  as 
In  the  field  of  finance.    For  years  It  has  been 
Inspired  by  the  belief  that  deficits  are  a  bless- 
ing in  dlsguise^  that  they  promote  prosperity; 
that  debt  can  go  on  increasing  forever.    But 
now  we  are  up  against  a  situation  where  the 
Nation  mxist  insist  on  a  sound  policy.    Now 
we  are  up  against  a  situation  where  the  finan- 
cial soundness  of  the  Nation  Is  just  as  essen- 
tial a  part  of  national  preparedness  as  battle- 
ships and  soldiers  and  gtms.    If  the  adminis- 
tration will  not  recommend  a  policy,  then 
Congress  itself  must  develop  that  policy.    I 
~  don't  believe  that  there  would  be  any  serious 
difficulty  in  reaching  an  agreement  on  policy 
between  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  in 
Congress  If  the  New  Dealers  don't  Interfere. 
Certainly  the  Republicans  are  willing  to  share 
the  responsibility   for   whatever  unpleasant 
realities  are  necessary  to  Insure  the  sound 
financial  preparedness  of  the  United  States. 
I  trust  they  may  be  consulted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  program. 


Ditcnssion  of  Farm  Legislation  by  Clinton 
County  (Ind.)  Farmers'  Guild 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  March  17.  1941 


AR-nCLE  FROM  THE  FRANKFORT    (IND.) 
MORNING  TIMES  OF  MARCH  4,  1941 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Prtrikfort  (Ind.)  Morning 
Times  of  March  4.  1941,  entitled  "Parmer 
Guild  in  Discussion  of  Legislation." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Frankfort   (Ind.)   Morning  Times 
of  March  4.  1941] 

FARMER  CmU)  IN  DISCUSSION  OF  LEGISLATION — 
SAMUEL  BOLLINGER  PRINCIPAL  SPEAKER  AT 
REGULAR  MEETING  SATURDAY  NIGHT 

Farm  legislation  was  the  topic  for  discus- 
sion of  the  Clinton  County  Farmers  Guild 
when  they  met  Saturday  evening  in  Dinwid- 
dle Hall.  Sam  Bollinger  led  the  discussion 
and  gave  an  interesting  talk  concerning  the 
efforts  of  the  American  farmer  to  secure  the 
American  markets  at  an  American  price.  He 
traced  the  history  of  farm  legislation  and 
spoke  of  various  farm  bills  now  before  Con- 
gress.   He  spoke  substantially  as  follows: 

The  first  society  for  the  promotion  of  Amer- 
ican agrlcvilture  was  organized  in  1785,  having 
for  its  purpose  the  Improvement  of  lands  and 
crops.     Many  others  followed.     The   United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  was  estab- 
lished in  1862  as  a  bureau  for  educational 
purposes  under  the  direction  of  a  commis- 
sioner.   It   was   made   an   executive   depart- 
ment In  1889  under  President  Cleveland,  and 
became  the  only  business  to  have  direct  rep- 
resentation In  the  President's  Cabinet.    The 
Land  Grant  Act  was  enacted  In  1862  whereby 
30.000  acres  of  land  were  set  aside  for  each 
Congressman  to  permanently  endow  at  least 
one  college  In  each  State  for  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  and  mechanical  arts.    The  Hatch 
Act  of  1887  provided  an  annual  appropriation 
for  each  of  these  schools  of  $15,000,  followed 
by  the  Adams  Act  of  1906  with  an  annual 
appropriation    of   $15,000    additional.     Then 
came  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914,  the  Clarke- 
McNary  Act  of  1924.  the  Purnell  Act  of  1925. 
and   the   Capper-Ketchum  Act   of   1928,   all 
carrying  appropriations  for  these  colleges  and 
their  extension  work.    Some  of  these  acts  re- 
quire  appropriations  by  recipient  States  to 
match  the  Federal  grants.     The  total  grant 
to  Indiana  for  1935  was  $225,000  and  the  State 
of  Indiana  raised  $317,000  to  match  these 
funds,  for  cooperative  extension  work.     The 
educational  program  was  further  extended  by 
the  Farmers  Institute,  the  agricultural  fairs, 
and  the  county-agent  system.    This  program 
raised  yields,  improved  livestock,  and  raised 
the  standard  of  rural  health,  and  took  but 
little  interest  in  marketing  condltloru.    The 
world  markets  readily  absorbed  our  surpluses, 


and  newly  married  couples  could  embark  In 
farming  and  In  due  season  become  land- 
owners.  Latin  America  was  not  much  of  a 
competitor,  and  no  thought  was  given  to  an 
agricultural  protective  tariff. 

The  World  War  of  1914-18  suddenly 
changed  the  entire  picture.  Argentina,  at- 
tracted by  high  farm  prices,  suddenly  prac- 
ticed Intensive  farming  and  became  a  com- 
petitor. European  farm  Inventories  were  at 
low  ebb  after  the  war.  and  with  the  release  of 
Army  manpower  the  farmers  of  Eurcp?  ret 
to  rebuilding  their  own  markets.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer  was  thus  deprived  of  his  markets, 
and  to  add  to  his  woes  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  began  the  process  of  devaluation, 
starting  the  agricultural  depression  which  ta 
with  us  to  this  day. 

The  agricultural  colleges,  to  which  the 
farmer  had  turned  for  a  solution  of  Ills 
problems  for  60  years,  at  last  failed  him. 
Schooled  only  in  production,  they  were  help- 
less before  the  problem  of  economics.  The 
solution  was  thrown  back  on  the  fsu"mers 
themselves,  and  in  1925  the  leaders  of  46  dis- 
tinct farm  organizations  met  and  formed  the 
Corn  Belt  Committee.  At  this  meeting  were 
representatives  of  the  National  Grange.  Farm- 
ers Union.  Farm  Bureau,  the  present  officers 
of  the  National  Farmers  Guild,  and  many 
commcdlty  coop:?ratlves.  Agriculture  at  le-st 
presented  a  united  front,  and  through  this 
Corn  Belt  Committee  solidly  endorsed  the 
McNary-Haugen  bill,  which  presupposed  that 
the  farmer  was  entitled  to  his  costs  of  fffo- 
duction.  A  subcommittee  was  appointed  to 
ascertain  production  costs,  which  consisted 
of  Milo  Reno.  Edward  Kennedy.  John 
Tromble.  Thomas  Cashman,  and  Henry  A. 
Wallace,  now  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  committee  established  ccrt-cf- 
production  figures  as  follows:  Milk.  $2.76  per 
hundredweight:  corn.  94  cents  per  bushel: 
hogs.  $11.32  per  hundredweight;  wheat.  $1.33 
per  bxishel:  cotton.  25  cents  per  pound;  oats, 
50  cents  per  bushel.  However,  at  Mr.  Wal- 
laces  Insistence,  his  schedule  was  adopt'«d, 
with  milk.  $4.04  per  hundredweight;  corn, 
$136  per  bushel:  hogs.  $13.60  per  hundred- 
weight; wheat.  $2.90  per  bushel;  cotton.  32 
cents  per  pound;  and  oats.  75  cents  per 
bushel. 

The  McNary-Haugen  biU  was  passed  by 
Congress  only  to  be  vetoed  \uider  influence 
of  the  industrial  East,  who  could  not  see 
that  $1  of  farm  Income  produced  $8  turn- 
over in  national  Income.  Following  these  ve- 
toes there  came  the  Thomas-Swank  blU  and 
the  McNary-Woodruff  cost-ol-productlon 
bills,  tut  the  farmers  were  rebuffed  as  th-y 
awaited  the  new  administration  of  1933. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was 
passed  In  1933  calling  for  parity  loans,  which 
were  to  act  as  a  ceiling  over  farm  prices.  The 
Norr  Is -Simpson  amendment  to  give  cost  of 
production  was  discarded.  On  July  12.  1933, 
Mr.  Wallace,  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Issued  a  release  to  the  press  statirg  that  coet- 
of-production  prices  In  Iowa  and  Illinois  was 
34  cents  for  corn.  SO  cents  for  oats,  and  66 
cents  for  wheat.  Immediately  following  this 
release,  corn  dropped  17  cents  per  bushel, 
wheat  dropped  35  cents  per  ttishel.  and  cats 
dropped  14  cents  per  bushel  in  3  days'  time, 
and  the  grain  market  called  for  a  close  to  pre- 
vent utter  collapse. 

Under  the  old  A.  A.  A.,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  asked  distillers  to  use  only  cereal 
grains  bought  at  the  maricet  plus  the  process- 
ing tax.  and,  if  this  did  not  equal  parity 
prices,  to  pay  the  difference  Into  the  Treasury 
to  be  used  as  a  special  fund  to  make  parity 
payments  to  fanners.  The  distillers  agreed, 
but  this  fund  of  over  a  million  dollars  stlU 
lies  In  the  United  8Ut«a  TtMsury. 
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In  1934  was  Introduced  the  Thomas  ccst-of- 
productlon  bill,  but  the  tendency  was  to  give 
the  A.  A.  A.  a  trial.  The  Masslngale-Eicher 
ccst-cf-production  bill  was  Intrcduced  In 
1936,  but  the  Presidential  campaign  called  for 
defense  of  the  A.  A.  A.  and  it  was  forgotten. 
In  1937  the  Masslngale-Elcher-McAdoo  cost- 
of-prcduction  bill  was  Introduced  and  was 
defeated  In  the  Senate.  In  1939  there  was  in- 
troduced in  Congress  a  bill  entitled  the  "Ag- 
ricultural Equality  Act,"  sponsored  by  18 
Senators  and  13  Representatives,  which  would 
have  accomplished  parity  for  agriculture 
without  drawing  parity  loans  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  would  have  placed  a  "floor" 
under  farm  incomes,  but  the  A.  A.  A.  ssemed 
Intent  on  placing  a  "ceiling"  over  farm  in- 
comes through  the  storage  of  huge  surpluses, 
and  the  legislation  died  in  committee. 

The  present  Congress  is  already  glutted  with 
bills  covering  the  farm  problem,  all  sincere, 
no  doubt,  but  many  misdirected.  The  A.  A.  A., 
in  asking  a  continuance  for  its  policies,  la 
asking  full  "parity-price  loans"  of  100  per- 
cent on  cottcn,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  rice  and 
85  percent  on  corn,  although  some  agitation 
\B  being  seen  to  include  com  on  a  full  parity 
basis.  Just  why  the  A.  A.  A.  sponsors  100- 
percent  loans  instead  of  market  parity  I  do 
not  know.  Pull  parity  loans  require  costs  of 
interest,  handling,  administration,  etc..  to  be 
carried  by  the  taxpayers  as  an  unnecessary 
expense  during  the  stress  of  national  defense, 
when  market  parity  is  being  offered,  waiting 
only  for  the  stroke  of  a  pen.  The  Agricultural 
Equality  Act  of  1941  will  establish  full  market 
parity  and  remove  the  "ceiling"  from  farm 
Incomes   without    taking    1    cent    from    the 

ederal  Treasiuir.  It  retains  some  of  the 
worthy  features  of  the  A.  A.  A.  Other  pro- 
posals are  the  "income  certificate."  which  is 
a  refined  processing-tax  plan,  and  an  out- 
right processing  tax  as  outlined  in  the  pend- 
ing Agricultural  Commodities  Parity  Act. 

Other  pending  farm  legislation  of  interest 
to  farmers  is  the  Gilchrist  hog  processing-tax 
refund,  to  release  to  farmers  Invalidated  proc- 
essing taxes,  the  farmers  refinance  measxire 
to  finance  farm  Indebtedness  at  rates  ac- 
corded the  Federal  Treasury,  proposals  as  yet 
to  be  intrcduced,  for  extension  of  Frazier- 
Lemke  moratorium,  refinancing  of  morato- 
rium casH^y  the  P.  C.  A.  at  100  percent  of 
appraised  value,  repeal  of  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act,  establishment  of  a  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  xinllmlted  extension  of  the  Dies 
eommlttee. 


General   Pulaski 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  March  17.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  IGNATIUS  K.  WERWINSKI 


Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  placed  In  the 
Record  a  tribute  to  Brig.  Gen.  Casimlr 
Pulaski,  Polish-American  hero   of   the 


Revolutionary  War,  written  by  Ignatius 
K.  Werwinski,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Deeds  for  Indiana,  who  is  one 
of  many  v.'ho  have  exerted  their  efforts 
to  have  October  11  established  as  Gen- 
eral Pulaski's  Memorial  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNDEB   OUB  FLAG 

(By  Ignatius  K.  Werwinski,  lieutenant,  Offi- 
cers' Reserve  Corps;  also  former  chairman 
of  the  United  States  Pulaski  Sesqulcenten- 
nial  Commission) 

Under  our  flag,  purest,  most  potent  emblem 
of  law.  order.  Christian  civilization,  that  ever 
saluted  the  dawn,  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  gave  a  life  to  a  hero  of  two  hemispheres. 
Brig.  Gen.  Casimlr  Pulaski. 

Under  our  flag,  ne'er  dropped  in  dust  of 
defeat,  fostered  by  revered  father  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  name  of  Brig.  Gen.  Casimlr 
Pulaski,  is  imperishably  written  in  letters 
of  gold  on  the  pages  of  American  history, 
defying  the  ages. 

Under  our  fiag,  fioating  in  zeph3rrs  of  high 
heaven  o'er  the  eternal  capital  of  a  republic, 
founded  on  the  rock  of  righteousness,  symbol 
of  humanity's  fondest,  dearest  hope,  forever 
proclaiming  Justice,  human  brotherhood 
throughout  the  land,  through  the  inspiration 
left  us  by  Brig.  Gen.  Casimlr  Pulaski. 

Under  our  fiag,  unstained,  untarnished,  be- 
Jeweled,  gleaming  in  darkest  night,  her 
triumphal  march  across  the  centuries  a  path 
of  light.  "Vho  dare  touch  with  profaning 
hand,  this  sleepless  majestic  guardian  of  an 
ardent,  strong,  brave,  free  people,  and  under 
which  flag  Brig.  Gen.  Casimlr  Pulaski  gave 
his  life  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  on  October  11,  1779. 

Under  our  flag,  inspiration  of  a  mighty  race, 
mingling  in  sentiment  of  cherished  children, 
native  of  her  soil  undefiled,  and  lovers  of  lib- 
erty from  every  clime,  seeking  naught  but  the 
conmion  good,  yearning  to  serve  mankind 
'neath  sheltering  aegis  of  the  red,  white,  and 
blue,  under  which  Brig.  Gen.  Casimlr  Pulaski 
fought. 

Under  our  flag,  immortalized  by  Washing- 
ton, and  under  which  flag  fought  Brig.  Gen. 
Casimlr  Pulaski,  her  beauteous  folds  spread 
from  Gulf  to  coast  by  Jefferson,  borne  aloft 
by  Lincoln  in  strife  of  heroes  that  united  as 
one  a  sisterhood  of  States  and  blended  the 
blue  and  gray,  in  fires  of  patriotism,  preserv- 
ing every  star  in  the  shining  standard  of 
national  sovereignty.  May  Old  Glory,  under 
which  Brig.  Gen.  Casimlr  Pulaski  fought  and 
gave  his  life,  in  all  the  flood  of  time,  wave  with 
undlmmed  radiance  and  increasing  splendor 
over  the  fairest  expanse  of  God's  earth. 

Under  our  flag,  precious,  sublime  inheri- 
tance, blessing  of  America's  faith,  power, 
unity,  sanctified  by  patriot  blocd  of  our  hero. 
Brig.  Gen.  Casimlr  Pulaski,  we  consecrate 
anew  In  o'erflowlng  measures  our  hearts,  our 
eager,  willing  service  of  hand  and  brain  to  the 
defense  and  greater  glory  to  our  country  for 
which  Brig.  Gen.  Casimlr  Pulaski  fought  and 
gave  his  life. 

Under  our  flag  may  the  American  people 
pay  the  due  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Casimlr  Pulaski  on  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Casimlr  Pulaski,  Revolutionary  War  hero, 
by  observing  and  commemorating  the  anni- 
versary of  his  death. 

Dedicated  to  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

October  11,  1940. 


National  Labor  Relations  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OP  VIRGINU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  March  17,  1941 


ARTICLES  BY  DAVID   LAWRENCE 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  insertions  have  been  made 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  state- 
ments with  respect  to  certain  articles 
written  by  David  Lawrence,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  articles  to  which  references  have 
previously  been  made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[March  3,  1941] 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
Just  issued  what  may  prove  to  be  an  invita- 
tion to  labor  unions  in  national-defense  in- 
dustries to  use  a  new  weapon  of  sabotage — 
the  "slow  down"  strike. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  denounced  the  "sit  down"  strike, 
the  Labor  Board  now  loiles  that  because  there 
is  no  seizure  of  property  or  damage  to  prop- 
erty in  the  "slow  down"  it  is  a  legitimate  ve- 
hicle of  union  activity. 

The  latest  decision  was  rendered  by  Mem- 
bers Leiserson  and  Smith.  The  third  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  Dr.  Mlllis,  did  not  partici- 
pate because  he  was  not  in  office  when  the 
hearings  were  held.  But  the  decision  stands 
because  it  is  Mr.  Lelserson's  vote  that  is  de- 
cisive. 

The  Board  has  once  before,  under  the  old 
regime,  arrogated  to  itself  the  right  to  say 
that  it  may  rule  on  whether  union  activities 
are  defensible,  but  It  was  not  believed  that  in 
view  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  opinion  in  the  so-called 
Fansteel  case,  the  Labor  Board  would  ever 
sanction  plain  weapons  of  sabotage. 

The  text  of  the  new  ruling,  which  came 
down  in  the  Cudahy  packers'  case  last  week, 
says  in  part: 

"During  each  of  the  three  work  stoppages 
staged  by  the  P.  W.  O.  C.  (a  C.  I.  O.  union) 
that  day  the  employees  walked  about  the 
room,  conversed  in  scattered  groups,  sharp- 
ened their  knives,  or  stood  or  sat  down  at 
their  stations  of  work.  There  was  no  vio- 
lence or  injury  to  persons  or  property  nor 
any  attempt  to  exclude  officials  of  the  com- 
pany from  the  floor.  The  employees  appear 
to  have  completed  the  slaughtering  of  the 
scheduled  number  of  animals  that  day,  and, 
Inasmuch  as  the  respondent  deducted  one- 
half  hour  from  the  time  clocked  by  the  em- 
ployees in  each  department  that  day,  it  evi- 
dently sustained  no  flnanclal  loss  from  the 
stoppages.     •     *     • 

"defenses  reviewed 
"It  Is  clear,  as  the  respondent   (the  com- 
pany) virtually  conceded,  that  the  employees 
In    the   beef    and   sheep    departments   con- 
certedly  stopped  work  on  February  25,  1939, 
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pursuant  to  a  program  planned  and  executed 
by  the  P.  W.  O.  C.  in  support  of  its  position 
in  a  dispute  with  the  respondent  (the  com- 
pany) respecting  conditions  of  work.  The 
stoppages  were,  in  other  words.  Instances  of 
collective  union  activity.  To  discharge  em- 
ployees for  leading;  participation  in  such  ac- 
tivity necessarily  (iiscourages  membership  in 
a  labor  organizatlcn. 

"In  advancing  the  second  asserted  defense 
of  the  discharges  the  company  assumes  cor- 
rectly that  the  stoppages  of  February  25  were 
a  type  of  strike.  However,  the  claim  that 
an  employer  is  privileged  to  discharge  em- 
ployees for  striking  Is  refuted  by  the  express 
langviage  of  the  act,  which  speciflcally  safe- 
guards the  right  to  strike.  Section  13  of  the 
act  provides:  'Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  interfere  with  or  Impede 
or  diminish  In  any  way  the  right  to 
strike     •     •     •     .' 

"Nor  can  we  agree  with  Its  (the  company's) 
contention  that  these  stoppages  were  sit- 
down  strikes  or  an  'outlaw  enterprise.'  The 
stoppages  did  not  Involve  seizure  or  destruc- 
tion of  or  damage  to  the  respondent's 
property." 

Now  the  Supreme  Court  may  or  may  not 
uphold  that  decision,  which  is  obviously  an 
attempt  to  legalize  "slow-down"  strikes  by 
Introducing  a  narrow  interpretation  of  the 
alleged  difference  between  two  types  of 
sabotage.  But  Ctngress  certainly  did  not  In- 
tend to  give  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  plenary  powers  to  legalize  interferences 
with  production  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  covered  by  the  right  to  strike.  The  fact 
that  the  employees  did  not  leave  the  plant, 
but  occupied  the  work  benches,  and  that  con- 
veyor belts  were  stepped  so  as  to  prevent 
work  from  going  c.n  is  in  itself  a  form  of  "sit- 
down"  strike,  different  only  from  the  Michi- 
gan strikes  In  that  work  Is  intermittently 
stopped  and  not  over  long  periods  of  time. 
The  Interference  with  production  Is  as  plain 
In  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

PRECEDENT  ESTABLISHES 

Although  the  employer  is  held  to  have  de- 
ducted wages  for  the  interruptions,  and  in 
this  instance  the  same  amount  of  work  was 
done  in  a  day  as  if  work  hadn't  stopped,  the 
Labor  Board  nevertheless  establishes  a  prece- 
dent allowing  employees  to  Introduce  work 
stoppages  Irrespective  of  what  may  happen  to 
deliveries  of  the  goods.  Stoppages  on  air- 
plane production  could  be  compensated  for 
in  deductions  of  wages,  but  that  would  not 
bring  planes  to  Britain  on  scheduled  delivery 
dates. 

The  significanc^e  of  the  decision  lies  in  the 
possibility  of  bringing  labor  relations  in 
America  closer  and  closer  to  the  communistic 
concept  of  workers'  committees  which  con- 
trol production.  The  idea  was  conveyed  by 
C.  I.  O.  leaders  in  connection  with  "slow- 
down" strikes  in  the  automobUe  Industry  a 
year  or  so  ago  and  it  was  revived  In  another 
form  in  the  so-called  Reuther  plan,  sup- 
posedly for  making  500  planes  a  day — an  im- 
portant feature  of  which  was  workers'  par- 
ticipation In  the  management  function. 

If  employers  must  now  submit  to  work 
stoppages  which  are  legally  construed  to  be  a 
proper  union  activity  so  that  the  employer 
Is  legally  prevented  from  hiring  new  em- 
ployees who  will  work  continuously  at  the 
Job,  the  transition  from  management  control 
of  production  to  workers'  committees  or 
unions  may  be  said  to  be  complete. 

The  surprise  Is  that  W.  M.  Leiserson,  who 
has  been  hailed  as  an  impartial  labor  expert, 
should  Join  with  the  radical  member,  E.  8. 
Smith,  in  wrlthig  such  a  destructive  prec- 


edent. If  Congress  does  not  soon  overhaul 
the  Wagner  Act  so  as  to  limit  its  operations 
insofar  as  defense  indiistries  are  concerned, 
the  niunber  of  work  stoppages  in  America 
which  are  so  pleasing  to  Herr  Hitler  are 
bound  to  multiply  in  the  critical  months  of 
1941. 

[March  7,  19411 

To  what  extent  is  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  and  its  policies  responsible  for 
the  encouragement  of  agitation  which  leads 
to  strikes  because  of  a  refusal  by  the  board  to 
compel  collective  bargaining  elections  the 
moment  there  is  a  public  claim  of  a  majority 
or  a  dispute  concerning  the  desires  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  workers  in  a  given  plant? 

This  question  is  pertinent  in  view  of  the 
confession  Just  made  by  the  Labor  Board  it- 
self of  the  various  dilatory  steps  which  its 
procedure  permits  before  elections  for  collec- 
tive bargaining  are  actually  ordered. 

The  Board,  of  course,  contends  that  it  is  the 
Wagner  Act  Itself  which  permits  such  delays, 
but  in  truth  the  regiUations  of  tl-e  Board  and 
Its  discretionary  power  could  cover  the  con- 
tingencies mentioned  without  legislation. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  Board  cla'ms  that  it 
permits  employers  to  petition  for  an  election 
and  this  Impression  has  been  broadcast,  but 
the  truth  is  the  beard  allows  the  employer  to 
petition  for  an  election  only  when  there  is  a 
dispute  between  two  rival  unions.  He  is  not 
allowed  to  petition  if  he  has  reason  to  doubt 
that  a  imion  has  a  majority  of  his  employees 
signed  up  and  if  he  thinks  his  employees  want 
no.  union  at  all  to  represent  them. 

EXAMPLE  IS  CTTKD 

In  the  last  24  hours  an  Interesting  example 
of  the  break-down  of  the  Wagner  Act's  pro- 
vision for  collective  bargaining  as  an  alleged 
means  of  preventing  strikes  has  been  given 
to  the  public.  John  R.  Steelman,  director 
of  the  United  States  Conciliation  Service,  who 
is  trying  to  bring  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  together  so  as  to  termi- 
nate a  serious  strike  on  a  defense  contract, 
said  that  the  company  urged  that  the  strikers 
go  back  to  work  and  petition  for  a  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  election  to  determine 
whether  a  majority  were  members  of  a  C  I.  O. 
union  that  called  the  strike.  The  head  of 
the  C.  I.  O.  flatly  refused  the  proposal  and 
Insisted  that  the  grievances  be  settled  at  cnce. 

It  might  be  asked  of  what  avail  Is  a  col- 
lective-bargaining machinery  when  it  does  not 
promptly  establish  in  the  public  interest 
whether  a  union  does  or  does  not  possess  the 
majority  power?  The  fact  is  that  the  Labor 
Board  in  many  instances  does  not  inteiject 
itself  Into  the  the  situation  and  compel  elec- 
tions, but  avails  Itself  of  all  sorts  of  devices 
which  prevent  the  election  from  being  held, 
so  that  in  many  cases  the  unions  themselves 
see  no  advantage  in  immediately  using  the 
machinery  set  up  for  them  by  the  law. 

The  exact  words  of  the  Board's  policy  are 
given  In  a  circular  letter  sent  out  by  the 
Board's  director  of  Information  a  few  days  ago 
to  the  press  in  which  this  confession  Is  made: 

"If  there  Is  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
union's  claim  of  a  majority,  or  If  the  ma- 
jority is  contested  by  another  organization, 
then  the  Board  holds  an  election.  There  are 
still  other  cases  in  which  a  union  may  be 
sure  of  its  own  majority,  but  the  employer 
may  say  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
majority.  In  such  cases  the  vmion  may  in- 
sist on  recognition  by  the  employer  and 
ref\i8e  to  petition  for  an  election.  The  law 
gives  the  union  this  right,  and  it  takes  the 


chance  of  proving  its  majority  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  act  at  a  hearing,  when  the  em- 
ployer is  charged  with  refusing  to  bargain 
collectively.  But  in  every  case  where  a  union 
asserts  a  claim  of  a  majority  to  the  Board 
the  Board  conducts  an  investigation;  and  if 
the  claim  is  supported  by  a  sufficient  showing 
of  membership  or  designation  of  the  union 
by  employees,  or  other  designation  by  the 
employees  of  the  union  to  represent  them, 
and  charges  of  unfair  labor  practice  are  dis- 
posed of,  the  Board  orders  an  election." 

EXPLANATION  OF  STRIKES 

In  the  foregoing  explanation  by  the  Board 
itself  can  be  seen  why  defense  strikes  are 
on  the  Increase.  The  Board  takes  the  view 
that  a  union  can  refuse  to  petition  for  an 
election  but  can  file  unfair  labor-practice 
charges  en  the  ground  that  an  employer  re- 
fuses to  bargain.  The  employer  may  be  In 
doubt  as  to  whether  a  majority  of  his  em- 
ployees have  designated  the  union  as  a  bar- 
gaining agent,  but  he  cannot  find  out  the 
truth  through  any  help  from  the  Board;  for 
the  Board  doesnt  let  him  petition  unless 
there  are  rival  unions 

The  union  which  claims  the  majority  Isn't 
compelled  to  show  as  against  an  unorganized 
group,  whether  It  has  a  majority,  nor  can  It 
be  compelled  to  desist  from  raising  the  Issue 
every  few  weeks.  For,  unless  the  Board  steps 
In  and  orders  an  election— which  is  what  this 
correspondent  has  been  advocating  as  a  means 
of  making  collective-bargaining  machinery  ef- 
fective— there  can  be  no  Immediate  counting 
of  noses  In  a  shop  and  hence  conditions  can 
be  kept  upset  Indefinitely. 

The  Board's  policy  in  insisting  that  unfair 
labor  practice  charges  be  disposed  of  before 
elections  are  ordered  merely  prolongs  the  agi- 
tation. For  It  takes  a  long  while  to  handle 
these  charges  in  hearings  and  through  the 
courts,  when  the  whole  issue  could  have  been 
resolved  at  the  outset  by  a  mandatory  election 
which  the  Board  really  has  power  to  effectuate 
now  under  the  present  act.  If  It  be  charged 
that  this  works  against  a  union  which  hasnt 
attained  at  the  time  enough  members  for  a 
majority  rule,  then  the  Board  could  specify 
that  elections  can  be  held  every  6  months  on 
a  given  date  from  the  time  the  Issue  Is  re- 
solved. The  Board's  present  policy  merely  has 
the  effect  of  collusion  with  labor  organizers 
until  a  propitious  moment  for  the  holding  of 
an  election  and  then  the  Board  freezes  the 
situation  for  at  least  a  year,  and  sometimes 
longer. 

The  fact  remains  that  nothing  of  a  truly 
effective  nature  Is  being  done  in  the  defense 
situation  particularly,  to  compel  collective 
bargaining  so  as  to  carry  out  the  boasted  pre- 
amble of  the  Wagner  law,  which  is  that  estab- 
lishment of  collective  bargaining  will  tend  to 
promote  labor  peace. 

(March  8,  1941] 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  main- 
tains an  office  of  Information  for  the  purpo-se 
of  informing  the  press  of  its  activities  and 
policies,  but  lately  the  board  has  counte- 
nanced the  sending  of  misleading  statements 
to  the  newspapers  in  a  manner  prejudicial 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  chronology  of  the  incident  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  February  2,  William  Green,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  issued  a 
public  statement  which  was  widely  printed 
In  the  newspapers  of  the  cotintry,  declaring 
that    the    American    Federation    of    Labor 
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eUlmed  tt  had  a  majority  of  the  workers  in 
the  three  big  Ford  plants  In  Michigan. 

On  February  3  this  correspondent  referred 
In  these  dispatches  to  Mr.  Green's  statement 
■a  an  evidence  of  a  conflict  of  Interest  be- 
tween the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
tha  Ck)ngres8  of  Indiistrlal  Organizations, 
which  also  claimed  a  majority  and  hence  the 
right  to  sole  bargaining  power  for  all  Ford 
workers. 

On  February  27  news  came  of  the  formal 
filing  with  the  Michigan  Mediation  Board  of 
an  intention  by  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  to  call  a  strike  in  the  Ford 
plants.  This  correspondent  wrote  on  that 
date:  "The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions claims  a  majority  of  workers  in  the  big 
Ford  plants  and  so  does  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,"  and  added  that  It  was  up 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
bring  about  an  expeditious  election. 

naoa  chabced 

On  March  3  the  Director  of  Information 
of  the  Labor  Board  wrote  a  circular  letter 
to  the  newspapers  in  which  he  said:  "Mr. 
Lawrence's  statement  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  'claims  a  majority  of  the 
workers  In  the  big  Ford  plants'  Is  another 
error.    We  know  of  no  such  claim." 

But  It  develops  that  on  March  1  Harold  A. 
Cranefleld,  regioiud  director  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  with  offices  In  Detroit, 
Mich.,  addressed  a  letter  to  all  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  xmlons  having  workers  in 
the  Ford  plants  and  also  to  Mr.  Green,  for- 
mally notifying  the  latter  that  the  C.  I.  O. 
had  claimed  a  majority  and  asking  If  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  wished  to  dispute  the  claim  In 
formal  proceedings. 

On  March  6  Mr.  Green  wrote  to  the  Labor 
Board  declaring  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  did  claim 
an  Interest  In  the  election.  He  said:  "We 
will  gladly  submit  evidence  in  support  of 
our  claim  of  Interest  in  the  representation  of 
the  employees  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  at  Its 
Lincoln  plant  In  collective  bargaining."  He 
added  that  he  was  Inclosing  a  eopy  of  a 
statement  to  the  press.  In  which  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  ch.eftaln  made  this  further  comment: 

"We  will  welcome  this  opportunity  to  In- 
tervene, and  we  sincerely  hope  that  an  elec- 
tion among  the  employees  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Oo.'s  filncoln  plant  will  be  held  at  a  very 
early  date.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  will  steadfastly  maintain  the  right  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Federal 
Union  established  at  the  Lincoln  plant  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  to  represent  said  employees  as 
'  thetr  collective  bargaining  agency,    •••.•• 

KXAOT  "AT  AMT  TOtX" 

"We  are  ready  for  an  election  at  the  Lin- 
coln plant  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  at  any 
time.  We  seek  a  determination  of  the  Issue 
raised  by  the  representatives  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
M  quickly  as  possible." 

It  wUl  be  noted  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  does 
not  ask  that  there  be  an  adjudication  of  any 
alleged  unfair  labor  practice  charges  pending 
against  the  Ford  Co.  before  the  election  is 
held,  but  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  is  ready  for  the 
election  now.  Will  the  Labor  Board  delay  the 
election,  or  will  it  foUow  the  procedure  it  has 
often  Insisted  upon;  namely,  that  unfair  labor 
practice  charges  must  be  disposed  of  first 
before  there  is  an  election?  This  procedure 
sometimes  takes  as  much  as  2  years. 

Just  why  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  refused  in  its  letter  to  the  press  on 
March  3  to  take  cognizance  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
claims  la  somewhat  of  a  mystery.  It  might 
be  that  the  Board  doesnt  consider  a  claim 
exists  unless  it  formaUy  is  filed  with  the 
Board,  but  this  writer  on  February  27  was 
dtocxiiwlng  what  was  a  widely  known  fact — 
namely,  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  C.  I.  O.  were 
each  claiming  the  right  to  represent  Ford 
workers  as  the  sole  bargaining  agent. 


SHOULD  ACT  SPEZDn,T 

The  point  was  made  that  the  Labor  Board 
ought  not  wait  for  a  lot  of  red  tape  to  be 
unraveled,  but  should  act  the  moment  public 
claims  of  a  majority  were  made  by  conflicting 
unions.  Evidently  the  regional  director  of 
the  Labord  Board  in  Detroit  knew  on  March  1 
what  the  A.  F.  of  L.  claimed  or  he  would  not 
have  written  to  all  the  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  and 
Mr.  Green  on  that  date  asking  them  to  offer 
evidence  to  substantiate  their  claims.  It  may 
be.  of  course,  that  the  office  of  information 
of  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  here  did  not  know  what 
was  happening  in  its  Detroit  office  or  that  It 
didn't  read  the  front  pages  of  thdfcnewspapers 
of  February  2,  when  Mr.  Green's  first  claim 
was  published.  It  would  appear  that  the  let- 
ter sent  out  on  March  3  by  the  Labor  Board 
was  a  serious  misstatement  on  a  question 
of  fact  which  could  not  but  be  regarded  as 
publicity  unfavorable  to  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

In  view  of  President  Roosevelt's  statement 
that  the  Nation  would  not  countenance 
Jurisdictional  strikes  called  as  a  restilt  of 
conflict  between  two  unions  working  on  de- 
fense contracts.  It  would  be  regrettable  if 
the  C.  I.  O.  now  went  through  with  Its  an- 
novmced  Intention  of  calling  a  strike  at  the 
three  Ford  plants  involving  some  95.000  work- 
ers without  giving  the  Labor  Board  a  chance 
to  order  an  election.  But  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  true  that  the  Board  does  not  feel  com- 
pelled to  order  an  election  until  unfair  labor 
practice  charges  on  other  matters  are  dis- 
posed of.  In  which  case  the  Nation  will  wit- 
ness the  collapse  of  the  basic  principle  of  the 
Wagner  Act.  namely,  that  if  collective  bar- 
gaining machinery  is  provided  by  law,  labor 
peace  will  be  promoted. 


Mr.  Mellon's  Gift  to  the  Nation 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

OF  FKNNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  17, 1941 


Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight 
at  10  p.  m.  the  President  will  receive  from 
Mr.  Paul  Mellon,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  son  of 
the  late  Hon.  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  LL.  D., 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  on  Constitu- 
tion Avenue,  together  with  the  Mellcoi 
collection  of  art. 

Mr.  Mellon  will  present  the  gallery  and 
collection  to  the  President  in  behatf  of  his 
father  and  the  trustees  of  the  A.  W. 
Mellon  educational  and  charitable  trust. 
Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  ex  oflScio  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  gallery  for  the  Federal 
Government,  will  preside. 

Ilie  National  Gallery  of  Art  is  a 
$50,000,000  gift  to  the  Nation  from  the 
late  Mr.  Mellon.  This  magnificent  gift 
will  be  dedicated  to  and  accepted  by  the . 
President  in  behalf  of  the  Nation.  At 
the  same  time  the  gift  of  the  Samuel  H. 
Kress  collection  of  Italian  paintings  and 
sculpture,  announced  in  1939.  will  be 
made,  and  in  this  connection  Mr.  Joseph 
A.  Widener  has  announced  recently  that 
he  would  give  to  the  Gallery  his  collec- 


tion of  art  works,  which  has  been  valued 
unofficially  at  $50,000,000. 

At  the  time  of  announcing  his  gift  Mr. 
Mellon  had  expressed  the  hope  "that  it 
may  attract  gifts  from  other  citizens  who 
may  in  the  future  desire  to  contribute 
works  of  art  of  the  highest  quality  to 
form  a  great  national  collection,"  and  to 
that  end  his  gift  provided  for  the  $15,- 
000,000  required  for  the  construction  of 
the  building  and  a  $5,000,000  endowment 
for  acquisitions  and  other  purposes. 

The  splendid  gifts  of  Messrs.  Kress  and 
Widener  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  his 
appeal  has  been  heard  and  most  gener- 
ously responded  to  on  the  part  of  these 
two  gentlemen. 

The  structure  which  will  house  these 
collections  is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
marble  building  in  the  world,  being  782 
feet  long  and  303  feet  wide,  exclusive  of 
steps  and  approaches,  or  slightly  more 
than  the  length  of  the  Capitol,  including 
both  House  and  Senate  wings.  Con- 
structed principally  of  hard-surfaced 
pink  Tennessee  marble,  the  structure  was 
designed  in  accordance  with  suggestions 
of  Mr.  Mellon  by  the  late  Russell  John 
Pope.  Ground  was  broken  in  June  1937, 
and  on  August  26  that  year  Mr.  Mellon 
died,  and  Mr.  Pope  died  the  next  day. 
The  arctiitect's  associates,  Otto  B.  Eggers 
and  Daniel  Paul  Higgins,  of  the  New  York 
firm  of  Eggers  b  Higgins,  carried  the 
work  to  completion.  Tennessee  marble 
was  chosen  because  it  ages  to  a  beautiful 
mellowness.  The  interior  is  finished  In 
Italian  marble,  and  has  as  its  central 
unit  a  circular  rotunda,  103  feet  high  and 
101  feet  in  diameter.  Around  its  rim  are 
24  massive  columns  of  Verte  Imperial 
marble,  with  caps  and  bases  of  Istrian 
Nuage.  The  Verte  Imperial  is  a  deep- 
green  marble  and  the  Istrian  Nuage  is  a 
contrasting  buff. 

The  gallery  will  be  maintained  by  the 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  which  con- 
sists of  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  chairman;  Cor- 
dell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State;  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury; Charles  G.  Abbot,  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  David  K.  E. 
Bruce;  Ferdinand  Lammot  Belin;  Dun- 
can Phillips;  Samuel  H.  Kress;  Joseph  E. 
Widener. 

The  officers  of  the  gallery  will  be: 
President,  David  K.  E.  Bruce;  vice  presi- 
dent, Ferdinand  Lammot  Belin;  secre- 
tary-treasurer and  general  counsel,  Don- 
ald D.  Shepard;  director,  David  E.  Pin- 
ley;  administrator,  Harry  A.  McBride; 
chief  curator,  John  Walker;  and  assist- 
ant director,  Macgill  James. 

In  offering  the  gallery  to  the  Nation 
In  1936,  Mr.  Mellon,  with  characteristic 
modesty,  expressly  stipulated  that  it 
should  not  bear  his  name,  and  the  gift 
was  accepted  by  Congress  on  March  24, 
1937. 

Andrew  William  Mellon  was  bom  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  March  24,  1855.  His 
father,  Thomas  Mellon,  had  emigrated  to 
this  country  from  County  Tyrone.  His 
mother  was  Sarah  Jane  Negley.  In  1869 
he  became  a  student  at  the  Western  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  now  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Pittsburgh.  He  left  the  uni- 
versity In  1873  v^athout  graduation;  in  his 
own  words  he  welcomed  this  because  he 
escaped  making;  his  graduation  speech. 
After  successfully  conducting  a  lumber 
business  at  Carnegie,  Pa.,  he  and  his 
younger  brother,  Richard,  were  invited  by 
their  father  to  enter  his  bank.  Mr.  Mel- 
Ion  at  that  time  was  18  years  old. 

The  plan  of  the  Mellons  was  this: 
First,  find  an  honest  man  capable  of  man- 
aging his  own  business.  Next  loan  him 
aU  the  capital  he  needs,  taking  shares  in 
the  business  and  allowing  him  to  run  his 
business  in  his  own  way.  When  the  loan 
is  repaid,  repeat  the  plan.  This  gives 
opportunity  to  men  of  special  ability,  and 
they  in  turn  g  ve  employment  to  many 
others.  In  1913  Mr.  Mellon  and  his 
brother,  Richard,  founded  the  Mellon  In- 
stitute of  Industrial  Research  as  a  me- 
morial to  their  father.  Its  purpose  is  to 
conduct  skilled  research  and  investiga- 
tion into  physical  science  and  technology 
as  an  aid  to  industry.  It  is  not  a  com- 
mercial enterprise.  It  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  the  oldest  fellowship  at  the 
institute  is  that  of  bread. 

Mr.  Mellon  served  under  Presidents 
Harding,  Coolidge,  and  Hoover  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  His  last  public 
service  was  that  of  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Great 
Britain. 

On  June  15.  1921,  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  conferred  upon  him  the  hono- 
rary degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  Dart- 
mouth College  likewise  on  June  20,  1922; 
on  Jime  12,  1923,  Rutgers  University;  on 
June  19,  Princeton  University,  and  on 
June  20,  1923,  the  fifth  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred  on  him 
by  Pennsylvania  Military  College.  On 
June  4,  1924,  Columbia  University  con- 
ferred the  same  degree  upon  him  and  on 
June  16,  1925,  Kenyon  College  at  Gam- 
bier,  Ohio,  did  likewise;  on  June  21. 1926, 
Amherst  College  was  the  eighth  Ameri- 
can college  to  confer  this  degree;  then 
followed  Harvard  University  on  June  24, 
1926;  next  was  that  by  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  on  June  27,  1929,  then 
came  one  from  Yale  University;  and  in 
1931  Cambridge  University  also  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 
Twelve  in  all. 

Whether  Mr.  Mellon  was  the  greatest 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  since  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  is  now  immaterial.  He  has 
gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth  and  has 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers.  As  his 
memory  recedes  into  the  vista  of  time,  the 
sharp  politic£[l  charges  will  be  forgotten, 
his  services  to  his  country  will  be  re- 
membered and  the  beautiful  building  on 
Constitution  Avenue  will  stand  for  many 
years  as  the  silent  yet  lasting  memorial  of 
his  munificence,  his  gratitude  toward, 
and  his  love  of  his  fellow  citizens  of  the 
Nation. 

May  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  long 
continue  to  inspire  all  those  who  love  the 
beautiful  in  painting  and  sculpture. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
following  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Mellon 
in  Pittsburgh  in  1929: 


[Speech  delivered  by  Hon.  Andrew  W.  Mellon, 
LL.  D.,  at  the  annual  Founders'  Day  exer- 
cises of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, In  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October  19291 

DEVKLOPING   THS   NATION'S   CAPITAL 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  for  this  occasion.  For 
many  years.  In  my  capacity  as  a  trustee  of 
the  Carnegie  Institute,  I  have  attended  the 
Founder's  Day  exercises;  and,  since  I  have 
been  In  Washington,  I  have  looked  forward 
each  year  to  returning  home  and  Joining  with 
you  In  celebrating  the  founding  of  this  In- 
stitution, which  Is  doing  so  much  for  the 
cause  of  education  and  In  training  the  youth 
of  the  country  In  a  knowledge  of  the  arts 
and  sciences. 

It  is  because  of  your  interest  In  such  things 
that  I  want  to  speak  to  you  on  a  subject 
somewhat  different  from  those  usually  asso- 
ciated with  the  work  of  Government  in 
Washington.  It  has  to  do  with  the  carrying 
out  of  the  original  plan  whereby  the  city  of 
Washington  shall  become  not  only  one  of  the 
most  Impressive  capitals  In  the  world,  but 
one  which  shaU  be  representaive  of  the  best 
that  Is  In  America.  The  importance  of  the 
work  was  stressed  by  President  Coolidge  in  his 
last  annual  message  to  Congress,  In  which 
he  said: 

"If  our  coimtry  wishes  to  compete  with 
others,  let  It  not  be  in  the  support  of  arma- 
ments, but  In  the  making  of  a  beautiful 
Capital  City.  Let  is  express  the  soil  of 
America.  Whenever  an  American  is  at  the 
seat  of  his  Government,  however  traveled  and 
cultiued  he  may  be,  he  ought  to  find  a  city 
of  stately  proportions,  symmetrically  laid  out 
and  adorned  with  the  best  that  there  \b  in 
architecture,  which  woxild  arouse  his  imag- 
ination and  stir  his  patriotic  pride." 

Congress  has  made  the  necessary  appro- 
priation to  Initiate  this  work  and  to  carry 
out  the  most  important  features  of  tbat 
long-neglected  plan  of  Washington  and 
L'Enfant  for  the  development  of  the  city. 
The  responsibility  for  carrying  out  this  plan, 
by  the  purchase  of  sites  and  the  erection  of 
buildings,  was  placed  by  Congress  en  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  has  become, 
therefore,  an  integral  part  of  Treasiiry  activi- 
ties. 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  what 
Is  to  be  undertaken,  it  Is  necessary  to  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  historic  back- 
ground against  which  this  work  must  be  done. 
Washington,  as  you  know,  was  founded  for 
the  express  purpose  of  being  the  Nation's 
Capital.  There  have  been  only  two  other 
world  capitals  so  founded — the  former  Riis- 
slan  capital  of  Petrograd,  and  the  newly 
created  city  of  Canberra  In  Australia.  To  me 
there  has  always  seemed  something  heroic 
about  the  early  beginning  of  Washington. 
When  we  remember  that  at  that  time  the  en- 
tire country  had  a  population  of  less  than 
6,000,000;  that  communication  was  difficult 
and  the  Government  almost  without  financial 
resources,  we  marvel  at  the  courage  and 
vision  of  men  who  proceeded  to  build  a  city 
In  a  wilderness  and  to  project  It  along  lines  so 
magnificent  that  even  today  we  do  not  find  It 
easy  to  carry  their  plans  to  completion. 

The  new  capital  was  established  in  accord* 
ance  with  a  provision  inserted  in  the  Consti- 
tution; and  It  thus  became  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  the  newly  formed  Government  to 
carry  this  provision  Into  effect.  You  remem- 
ber how  both  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
States  desired  that  the  Federal  Capital  should 
be  located  in  their  territory.  The  final  de- 
cision was  made  in  a  way  that  settled  another 
quGsticn  then  agitating  the  public  mind. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treastiry,  had  succeeded  In  having  the  Fed- 
eral Government  assume  the  payment  of  all 
I  debts  Inciured  by  that  Government  In  the 


prosecution  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  But 
the  assumption  of  the  debts  incurred  by  the 
States  was  another  matter.  The  States  with 
small  debts  felt  that  it  was  unfair  to  ask  them 
to  help  discharge  the  larger  debts  Incurred  by 
other  States,  and  proposed  assumption  by  the 
Federal  Government.  As  It  happened,  the 
States  with  small  debts  were  mostly  In  the 
South,  where  It  was  ardently  desired  that  the 
capital  sliould  be  located.  Hamilton  felt  that 
assumption  of  the  debts  was  a  vital  part  not 
only  of  his  financial  policy  for  establishing 
the  public  credit  but  of  that  larger  purpose 
involved  In  tying  the  States  together  in  a  firm 
and  indestructible  Union.  He  determined,  as 
someone  has  remarked,  to  resort  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  "giving  a  civility  in  exchange  for  a 
loaf  of  bread."  He  asked  Jefferson,  who  rep- 
resented the  southern  party,  to  give  a  dinner. 
At  this  dinner-party  It  was  arranged  that  the 
Capital  City  should  be  located  in  the  South 
and  In  rettun  the  South  agreed  to  support  as- 
Eumption  of  the  8Ut«  debts  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Subsequently  Congress  authorized  the  Cap- 
ital to  be  established  on  the  Potomac  River 
and  that  President  Washington  be  allowed 
to  select  the  exact  spot.  He  did  so.  with  the 
aid  of  Jefferson  and  Madison:  and  these  two. 
with  the  three  Commissioners  appointed  to 
prepare  the  new  seat  of  Government,  gave 
to  the  city  the  name  of  Washington  and  to 
the  District  the  name  of  Columbia.  •  •  • 
The  President's  next  step  was  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  man  who  should  design  the 
city.  He  chose  MaJ.  Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant. 
a  young  French  engineer  officer,  who  had 
served  In  the  Army  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.     •     •     • 

L'Enfant  threw  himself  Into  the  work  with 
enthusiasm.  With  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son he  worked  out  a  plan  for  a  splendid 
city,  with  a  system  of  streets  running  from 
north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west.  Super- 
imposed upon  this  rectilinear  arrangement 
were  those  diagonal  avenues  radiating  from 
the  Capitol  and  the  White  House,  as  do  the 
spokes  from  the  hub  of  a  wheel.     •     •     • 

EKirlng  Its  first  hundred  years,  the  city  of 
Washington  suffered  many  vicissitudes.  It 
struggled  into  existence  as  best  it  could  with 
little  regard  for  the  plan  of  L'Enfant  or  any 
other  plan.  On  the  removal  of  the  Federal 
Government  from  Philadelphia  In  1800.  the 
new  city  was  almost  as  much  of  a  wilderness 
as  it  had  been  a  little  earlier  when  the  In- 
dians of  the  Powhatan  Tribe  held  their  coun- 
cils at  the  foot  of  Capitol  HIU.  Fortunately 
the  Capitol  buUding  and  the  White  House 
had  been  started  before  the  death  of  Wash- 
ington, and  so  the  main  axes  of  the  new  city 
had  been  fixed.  Both  buildings  were  badly 
burned  during  the  British  raid  on  Washing- 
ton In  1814,  but  were  soon  restored  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  designs;  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  Capitol,  the  wings  and  dome  were 
added  a  few  years  later.  During  this  same 
period  of  good  taste,  the  Patent  Office  was 
built  and  also  the  present  Treasury  build- 
ing, two  of  the  architectural  glories  of 
Washington. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  Treas- 
ury. The  building  in  which  it  was  origl- 
nally  housed  was  destroyed  by  the  British  In 
1814.  The  new  building,  erected  in  its  place, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1833;  and  finally,  In 
1836,  the  present  building  was  begun  on  the 
site  designated  by  President  Jackson.  It  was 
commonly  reported  that,  becoming  wearied 
of  the  delay  in  selecting  the  location.  Gen- 
eral Jackson  planted  his  cane  one  morning 
at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  present  site 
and  said,  "Here,  right  here,  I  want  the  cor- 
nerstone laid."  And  it  was  laid  there,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that,  when  finally 
completed  in  1869,  the  south  wing  was  In- 
terposed between  the  Capitol  and  the  Whtt* 
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Hoiise  and  thiu  shut  off  the  vista  at  that 
end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.     •     •     • 

Later  President  Grant  induced  Congress  to 
give  the  city  a  territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment; and  under  Alexander  R.  Shepherd,  a 
man  of  extraordinary  energy,  courage,  and 
vision,  who  became  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  the  city  was  transformed.  •  •  • 
During  this  period,  one  great  work,  the  half- 
built  Washington  Monument,  was  carried  to 
completion  in  1884.  But  the  Mall,  on  which 
It  was  placed,  had  never  been  properly  devel- 
oped: and  throughout  the  entire  city  the 
effect  for  which  Washington  and  L'Enfant 
strove  was  entirely  lacking. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  in  1900.  when  the  one-himdredth 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  seat 
of  government  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  celebrated.  At  the  invitation  of  Presi- 
dent McKlnley  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
White  House,  attended  by  many  high  officials 
of  the  Government  and  by  the  members  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  then 
meeting  In  Washington.  Interest  in  the 
L'Enfant  plan  was  revived,  and  shortly  after- 
ward Senator  McMillan  secured  authority 
from  Congress  for  appointment  of  a  special 
commission  of  ezi>erts.  who  should  recom- 
mend a  plan  for  .the  beautiflcation  and  devel- 
opment of  Washington. 

That  commission  included  Daniel  H.  Bum- 
ham  and  Charles  F.  McKlm,  architects; 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens.  sculptor;  and  Fred- 
erick Law  Olmsted,  landscape  architect.  It 
was  a  notable  group,  such  as  has  seldom  been 
brought  together  In  one  undertaking. 

After  a  careful  study  of  Washington  and 
Its  possibilities,  these  men  presented  a  report, 
known  as  the  Plan  of  1001.  In  it  they  recom- 
mended a  return  to  the  original  plan  of 
Washington  and  L'Enfant.  with  such  exten- 
sion of  it  as  might  be  required  to  meet  mod- 
em conditions  and  the  city's  growth.    •    •    • 

Now.  I  Just  ask  you  to  return  for  a  mo- 
ment to  a  consideration  of  another  vast  proj- 
ect which  will  eventually  realize  L'Enfant's 
dream  for  a  great  avenue  bordering  the  Mall 
and  leading  from  the  Capitol  to  the  White 
Bouse.  You  are  familiar  with  the  distressing 
spectacle  which  Pennsylvania  Avenue  pre- 
sents today.  It  Is  perhaps  our  most  impor- 
tant street  and  certainly  there  is  no  avenue 
of  corresponding  importance  in  any  capital 
which  can  compare  with  it  in  sheer  ugliness 
or  lack  of  architectural  dignity.  It  is  the 
street  over  which  otir  great  processions  pass 
In  triumph  to  the  Capitol.  Yet  never,  In  the 
da]rB  of  either  the  ancient  or  the  modern 
world,  has  anyone  seen  before  a  great  tri- 
tunphal  way  bordered,  throughout  much  of 
Its  length,  by  gasoline  stations,  lodging 
hoiises,  and  Chinese  laundries. 

This  state  of  affairs,  I  am  glad  to  say,  will 
aoon  be  remedied.  Congress  has  determined 
that  the  Capitol  shall  be  approached  by  an 
avenue  commensurate  in  dignity  with  Its  im- 
portance. •  •  •  The  amounts  already 
appropriated  will  be  used  to  Initiate  the  most 
Important  feat\ires  of  the  plans  for  Washing- 
ton's development,  with  special  regard  for 
the  Mall  and  for  improving  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  author- 
ised to  use  this  money  in  the  purchase  or 
condemnation  of  land  and  the  erection  of 
public  buildings.  It  Is  intended  to  carry 
through,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  most 
piesslng  needs  as  regards  housing  of  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  activities.  These 
will  include  a  new  and  larger  building  for 
the  increased  activities  of  the  Department  of 
CoEamerce,  a  Supreme  Court  building,  a 
building  for  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
an  Archives  Building,  a  building  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlcultiire,  still  another  for  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  several  others  be- 
Bides.    •     •     • 

Departmental  buildings  are  to  be  placed 
along  the  south  side  of  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
ntie  from  the  Treasury  to  the  Capitol.    In 


addition  to  facing  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
these  buildings  will  face  also  on  a  grand 
boulevard  which  is  to  be  cut  through  the 
city  bordering  the  Mall  and  stretching  from 
the  Capitol  to  the  new  Memorial  Bridge  on 
the  Potomac  near  the  base  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.  •  •  •  It  is  Intended  that 
these  buildings,  while  having  each  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinctive  architectiiral  treatment, 
shall  be  of  harmonious  design  and  grouped 
around  two  large  interior  courts  or  plazas 
somewhat  after  the  arrangement  of  the 
Louvre  in  Paris.     •     •     * 

All  of  this  will  take  time,  of  course.  But 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  nor  for  that 
matter  was  Paris.  Paris  has  passed  through 
many  stages,  each  distinct  from  the  other. 
The  Gothic  Paris  is  as  different  from  the 
Paris  of  the  Renaissance  as  the  Paris  of  Louis 
xrv  differs  from  that  of  Napoleon  III.    •    •    • 

And  yet  Washington  has  many  advantages 
Insofar  as  its  future  development  is  con- 
cerned. Its  life  centers  around  the  Govern- 
ment, as  these  who  planned  the  city  in- 
tended it  should  do.  There  is  no  manufac- 
turing, and  the  engineering  and  industrial 
problems,  which  have  to  be  met  at  such  ex- 
pense and  effort  in  great  industrial  centers 
like  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago,  are  entirely  ab- 
sent. Washington  Is  still  a  city  of  moderate 
size,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  its  popu- 
lation has  grown  from  75,000  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War  to  about  a  half  million  today. 
But,  so  long  as  it  remains  chiefly  a  seat  of 
Goverrunent,  it  will  retain  its  unique  charac- 
ter among  the  cities  of  the  country.  More 
and  more  it  will  be  visited  by  people  who  will 
go  to  Washington  because  of  its  beauty  and 
their  feeling  of  pride  and  personal  owner- 
ship in  the  Nation's  Capital.     •     •     • 

But  there  are  weightier  reasons  than  that 
why  we  should  give  our  support  to  the  effort 
to  rebuild  our  National  Capital.  Until  re- 
cently America  has  been  In  the  frontier  stage 
as  nations  go.  We  were  too  busy  about  the 
hard  realities  of  existence  to  have  much  time 
for  the  amenities.  But  now  we  have  the  op- 
portunity and  we  have  also  the  resources  to 
raise  the  standard  of  taste  in  this  country; 
and  the  extent  to  which  this  Is  being  done  has 
no  parallel  at  present  In  any  country  in  the 
world.     •     •     • 

It  has  been  said  that  in  evolving  the  sky- 
scraper we  have  made  the  only  original  con- 
tribution to  architecture  since  the  Gothic. 
•  •  •  Judged  by  that  standard,  the  Wool- 
worth  Building  is  a  work  of  art,  both  because 
It  Is  beautiful  in  Itself  and  because  it  ex- 


presses the  needs  and  aspirations  of  a  great 
people.  If  we  can  give  to  our  office  build- 
ings something  of  the  beauty  of  Gothic  ca- 
thedrals, or  model  our  banks  and  railroad 
stations  after  Greek  temples,  we  shall.  In 
time,  provide  a  magnificent  setting  for  the 
requirements  of  modern  civilization. 

But  we  must  remember  that,  Just  as  these 
things  are  architectural  expres3lons  of  the 
Nation  on  Its  commercial  side,  so  should  the 
city  of  Washington,  as  President  CooUdgo 
has  said,  express  the  soul  of  America.  We  do. 
well,  therefore,  to  give  to  it  that  beauty  and 
dignity  to  which  it  Is  entitled.  In  doing  so 
we  are  not  only  carrying  out  those  plans 
which  Washington  made  so  long  ago  for  the 
city  which  he  founded,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  are  Justifying  that  faith  which  he  had 
from  the  beginning  in  the  future  greatness 
of  America. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  17, 1941 


Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  public  has  become  concerned 
over  the  recent  accidents  on  our  domestic 
air  lines.  Some  people  have  criticized  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  because  of  these  recent 
accidents. 

I  feel  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration should  receive  public  com- 
mendation on  the  decreased  fatality  rate 
In  private  flying  operations  since  it  has 
beeni charged  with  the  administration  of 
air  safety  under  Reorganization  Plan  IV. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  want  to  include  here  at  this 
point  a  table  which  I  received  from  Col. 
Donald  H.  Connolly,  Administrator  of 
Civil  Aeronautics,  last  Friday: 


Private  flying  operations  and  accidents 
(1940  figures  are  preliminary] 


Airplanes  In  operation 

Miles  flovrn 

Number  of  fatal  accidents 
Miles  flown  per  fatal  acci- 
dent  

Total  fatalities 


January- 
June 
1940 


1.3, 8.59 


July- 
December 
1940 


lfi,.WO 


1940 


lfi.500 


1936 


Si  40a  COO  144,  600, 000  228, 000,  WX) 
87!  144  231 


12,274 


1938 


10,  718 


1937 


10,446 


1036 


8,849 


1«35 


8,613 


97a  115 

135 


1,004,167 
221 


091,342 
'356 


177, 8C8, 157  129, 359, 095  103, 196, 355  93,  320, 375  84. 755^  630 


194 

016,  H46 
314 


172j 

752,088 

275 


185 

657,818 
283 


150 

586,920! 
2721 


164 

616,803 
2C2 


>  Includes  106  pilots,  13  dual  pilots  and  students,  138  passengers,  9  ground-crew  and  third-party  fatalities. 


You  will  note  that  in  the  period  from 
July  to  December  1940,  private  flying 
operations  showed  a  splendid  safety  rec- 
ord of  over  1,000,000  milss  flown  per  fatal 
accident,  which  represents  a  commenda- 
ble improvement  in  the  safety  of  private 
flying  over  any  preceding  period  in  the 
history  of  aviation;  and  this  was  accom- 
plished under  the  present  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Administration. 

It  is  noteworthy  in  passing  that  there 
was  a  tremendous  increase  in  safety  in 
private  flying  operations  which  followed 
the   Civil   Aeronautics   Authority   Act, 


which  went  into  effect  in  1938;  because 
in  1937  you  will  note  that  there  were  ap- 
proximately 560,000  miles  flown  per  fatal 
accident;  this  jumped  to  752,000  in  1938 
and  to  970,000  in  the  first  half  of  1940 — 
prior  to  Reorganization  Plan  IV.  But  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  im- 
provement continued  during  the  last  half 
of  1940  under  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration. It  is  true  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  fatalities, 
but  there  was  a  tremendous  increase,  you 
will  note,  in  private  flying  operations, 
much  of  which  was  brought  about  by  the 
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dvillan-pilot-tralnlng  program,  in  which 
there  were  30.000  students  participating 
from  July  to  December. 

In  connection  with  this  program,  I 
think  Colonel  Connolly  and  his  associates. 
Including  Mr.  Grove  Webster,  chief  of 
this  section,  are  to  be  complimented. 

I  quote  from  Colonel  Connolly's  let- 
ter, as  follows: 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  that  with  this  large 
Increase  in  instructional  flying,  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  general  accident  rate. 
In  recognition  ol  the  safety  of  the  civilian- 
pUot-tralning  program,  the  insurance  under- 
writers, effective  January  1,  1941,  doubled 
the  amotmt  of  hospltallaatlon  and  medical 
reimbursement  for  C.  P.  T.  students  from 
♦500  to  $1,000  with  no  increase  in  premium. 
In  September  1940  they  reduced  the  prem- 
ium to  $8,  from  an  original  rate  of  $20  for 
the  first  C.  A.  A. -con trolled  course  in  1939. 
This  premium  covers  both  the  $1,000  for  in- 
jury and  $3,000  in  case  of  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  last  jJtiragraph  does 
indeed  speak  volumes  of  praise  for  those 
connected  with  the  C.  P.  T.  P..  and  I  con- 
gratulate Colonel  Connolly  and  his  asso- 
ciates. 


Air  Traf  ediet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUBIAN 

or  Missocu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJOTTED  STATES 


Monday.  March  17, 1941 


ABTICLB  BY  MERLO  J.  PUSEY 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  article  on 
air  tragedies  by  Merlo  J.  Pusey.  The  ar- 
ticle appeared  in  Saturday's  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post.  I  think  it  is  a 
common -sense  approach  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the   Washington  Post  of  March   16. 

1941] 
Thx    At*    Teackdies — Tempohakt    Appoimt- 

IfENTS  AS  A  CLZW 

(By  Merlo  J.  Pusey) 

Robert  H.  Hinckley,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  appears  to  have  given  one  clew 
to  the  mysterious  Increase  In  air-transport 
crashes  since  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
was  reorganized  last  July.  Following  the 
tragic  smash-up  near  Atlanta  last  month.  Mr. 
HlncUey  Invited  the  operating  heads  of  the 
air  lines  to  Washington  for  a  heart-to-heart 
talk.  He  reports  that  they  do  not  favor  an- 
other reorganization  of  the  C.  A.  A.  On  the 
contraiy.  he  said,  they  believe  that  there  have 
been  "too  many  moves  around  here  already." 

Here  Is  an  uiunistakable  hint  that  the 
shake-up  in  the  C.  A.  A.  last  sunamer  may 
have  bad  some  bearing  upon  the  series  of 
air-line  accidents  which  have  since  claimed 
the  lives  of  64  persons.  The  remarkable 
safety  record  achieved  by  the  air  lines  dvu-lng 
the  17  months  ended  last  Augvist  came  at  a 
time  when  the  C.  A.  A.  was  well  organized 
and  lU  Inspection  machinery  was  functioning 
smoothly.    In  that  period  not  a  single  fatality 


occurred  on  any  air-transport  line.  The  dls- 
asttous  smash-upe  at  LovetUville,  Centerville. 
Utah.  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Atlanta  took 
place  during  the  period  of  the  C.  A.  A.'s  reor- 
ganization. 

It  should  be  noted,  at  course,  that  most  of 
the  regulatory  machinery  set  up  by  the  orig- 
inal Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  was  preserved 
by  its  successor,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin- 
istration. In  some  respects  the  new  set-up 
seems  to  offer  advantages  from  the  viewpoint 
of  safety  In  aviation.  It  brought  about  a 
closer  relationship  between  the  C.  C.  A.,  the 
Weather  Bureau,  the  Coast  and  Oeodetic  Sur- 
vey, and  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  aU  of 
which  are  now  under  the  general  supervision 
of  Mr.  Hinckley  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Conunerce.  Moreover,  the  technique  of  mak- 
ing lnsi)ectlons  and  Investigating  accidents 
remains  the  same.  On  the  surface  It  appears 
that  the  reorganization  of  the  C.  A.  A.  should 
have  had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
safety  of  travel  by  air. 

But  there  are  many  intangible  factors  In 
a  shake-up  of  administrative  personnel.  Even 
if  the  same  men  stay  on  the  Job  during  a 
reorganization,  they  may  work  with  less 
efficiency.  If  the  period  of  transition  is  pro- 
longed, morale  may  be  severely  Impaired.  No 
inspector,  for  example,  can  be  expected  to 
demand  rigorous  compliance  with  the  rules 
If  he  Is  concerned  about  his  own  status  and 
if  he  cant  be  certain  of  full  support  from 
his  chief.  And  supervising  officials  are  not 
likely  to  follow  a  vigorous  policy  when  their 
own  posltlone  seem  to  be  lacking  in  security. 
The  really  astonishing  fact  about  the  new 
C.  A.  A.  Is  that  neither  Its  executive  officer 
nor  any  one  of  its  six  division  chiefs  has  yet 
been  granted  a  permanent  appointment. 
Several  of  them  are  career  men,  but  they  are 
all  listed  as  acting  directors.  These  Include 
A.  S.  Koch,  acting  director  of  the  vital  In- 
spection service.  Mr.  Koch  supervises  a  large 
staff  of  Inspectors  who  check  the  performance 
of  alrplanef  the  qualifications  of  pilots,  and 
the  adherence  of  alr-llne  companies  to  the 
safety  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

These  inspecticns  are  the  heart  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's air-safety  program.  One  of  the 
duties  of  the  C.  A.  A.  inspectors  is  to  sit  with 
pUots  on  their  regular  flights  to  determine 
whether  or  not  all  the  rules  of  safety  are  ob- 
served. They  have  the  dual  function  of  de- 
tecting violations  of  the  safety  code  and  of 
suggesting  improvements  In  that  coda  to  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
even  a  slight  let  down  in  the  morale  of  this 
group  or  any  confusion  as  to  the  backing 
they  will  have  In  making  violation  reports 
might  lead  to  a  less  rigorous  obsorance  of 
safety  requirements. 

Safety  in  aviation,  said  the  C.  A.  A.  in  Its 
last  annual  report,  can  be  attained  only  by 
"the  promulgation  and  enforcement  of  the 
best  poeslble  set  of  minimum  safety  standards, 
rules,  and  regulations,  and  the  maintenance 
of  an  efficient  system  of  examinattons.  inspec- 
tions, and  certifications  •  •  *."  The  truth 
of  that  statement  Is  not  open  to  question. 
Indeed,  the  present  C.  A.  A.  this  week  recog- 
nized the  primary  Importance  of  an  effective 
inspection  service  by  ordering  10  of  its  best 
men  to  make  a  special  90-day  survey  of  aU 
air  lines,  their  equipment,  and  pilots  in  an 
effort  to  forestall  repetition  of  the  Atlanta 
tragedy. 

This  action  also  suggests  soum  fear  In  the 
minds  of  C.  A.  A.  officials  that  the  routine 
Inspection  service  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
Their  effort  to  make  a  more  thorough  check 
is  commendable,  but,  of  course,  a  special  sur- 
vey wiU  not  eliminate  any  disadvantages  that 
may  result  from  confusion  and  uncertainty 
at  the  top.  Some  Inspectors  have  left  the 
■ervlce,  apparently  In  dissatisfaction  over  the 
prolonged  period  of  reorganization.  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  extent  of  the  ttim-over  cannot 
be  readUy  attained.  There  are  indications, 
however,  that  Um  turn-over  la  less  important 


than  the  lack  of  permanent  organisation  In 
the  Insp>ectlcn  Service. 

After  8  months  of  operation  the  new  C.  A.  A. 
has  not  even  issued  an  organization  chart. 
That  fact  alone  suggests  a  lack  of  clearly  de- 
fined responsibilities.  When  It  Is  combined 
with  the  equaUy  significant  tact  that  the 
division  chiefs  have  not  yet  attained  a  per- 
manent status,  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
this  organization  to  enforce  safety  regulations 
with  full  efficiency  may  be  easily  shaken. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  fatal  ac- 
cidents in  the  air  are  very  largely  a  matter 
of  peraoimel  failure.  Not  all  crashes  Involve 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  pilot  or  disre- 
gard of  safety  regulations.  But  even  those 
crack-ups  resulting  from  mechanical  failures 
or  bad  weather  can  be  reduced  to  a  bare 
minimum  by  proper  inspections  and  scientific 
use  of  weather  data.  It  Is  the  business  of  the 
Goverrunent  to  make  certain  that  these  safety 
measures  are  fully  applied. 

The  congressional  committees  set  up  to  In- 
vestigate the  recent  air-line  tragedies  may 
thus  be  expected  to  give  the  activities  of  the 
C.  A.  A.  a  thorough  airing.  If  these  inquiries 
are  constructive,  they  may  have  a  salutary 
effect  upon  future  safety  in  the  air.  At  the 
moment  only  one  point  seems  to  stand  out 
clearly.  Efficient  regulation  certainly  caniwt 
be  obtained  by  subjecting  the  regulatory 
agencies  to  frequent  reorganizations.  Sta- 
bility Is  often  more  Important  In  difficult  un- 
dertakings of  this  kind  than  a  theoretically 
perfect  organization. 

Congress  may  easily  blunder,  therefore,  if 
it  tries  merely  to  decide  whether  the  old  in- 
dependent C.  A.  A.  or  the  new  C.  A.  A.  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  affords  the  best 
pattern  for  an  avlatlon-oontrol  system.  The 
real  question  seems  to  be  whether  the  poor 
showing  of  the  new  C.  A.  A.  to  date  is  merely 
Incident  to  its  reorganization  or  whether  it 
indicates  fumbling  that  cannot  be  overcome 
by  an  administrative  agency  for  aviation 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


DaTid  WOmot 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  G.  RUTHERFORD 

or  PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBB8ENTATIVBS 


Monday.  March  17, 1941 


Mr.    RUTHERFORD.     Mr.    Speaker. 

March  16, 1941,  marked  the  seventy-third 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  David  Wil- 

mot,  antislavery  leader  and  Judge,  who 
represented  some  of  tlie  counties  which 
now  comprise  my  district  In  Congress  be- 
fore the  Civil  War.  That  he  was  a  great 
statesman  no  one  will  deny.  His  memory 
is  revered  by  the  people  of  my  district. 
He  was  born  In  my  home  county  and  for 
that  reason  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  at  this  time.  The  following  article 
sent  out  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce  and  pubbshed  in  many 
papers  in  my  district  gives  a  short  account 
of  his  many  accomplishments.  The  arti- 
cle is  as  follows: 

Bom  in  Bethany,  Wayne  County.  In  1814, 
David  Wilmot  became  a  lawyer  and  sUtes- 
man  who  fought  for  the  free-State  prin- 
ciple. When  territory  was  to  be  obUined 
from  Mexico  be  framed  a  proviso  to  tb«  effect 
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that  "neither  slavery  nor  Involuntary  servi- 
tude" should  ever  exist  in  any  part  of  that 
territory.  This  caused  much  consternation 
In  the  House  because  Members  bad  not  pre- 
viously realized  that  the  antlslavery  feeling 
was  growing  so  fast,  especially  In  the  North. 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  both  sides  of  the 
bouse,  the  proviso  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
83  to  64.  Later,  when  Wllmot  was  a  candi- 
date for  reelection  to  Congress,  the  proviso 
was  used  by  opposition  forces  against  him, 
and  he  withdrew  In  favor  of  Galusha  A. 
Orow.  a  lawyer  from  Susquehanna  County, 
who  shared  Wllmofs  views  on  the  slavery 
question. 

When  David  Wllmot  ran  for  the  governor- 
ship on  the  Free  Soil  ticket  In  1857  he  was 
defeated  by  William  P.  Packer.  He  then  re- 
ttimed  to  the  bench  of  the  Judicial  district 
composed  of  Bradford,  Susquehanna,  and 
Sullivan  Counties  on  which  he  served  when 
he  retired  from  Congress.  He  held  that  posi- 
tion untU  1861. 

That  same  year  he  was  defeated  as  a  can- 
didate for  United  States  Senator,  but  when 
Simon  Cameron  resigned  his  Senate  seat 
Wllmot  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  and  re- 
mained for  2  years.  He  was  temporary 
chairman  of  the  convention  which  nomi- 
nated Abraham  Lincoln  for  President  and 
later  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  by  Lincoln. 

David  Wllmot's  grave  is  In  Riverside  Ceme- 
tery, Towanda,  where  one  side  of  the  simple 
headstone  bears  the  text  of  the  Wllmot 
proviso. 


The  Federal  Mine  Inspection  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  E.  IMHOFF 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  17. 1941 


Mr.  EMHOFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer- 
tainly glad  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  finally  become  concerned  with  the 
loss  of  human  life  in  our  mining  industry 
and  is  now.  therefore,  going  to  undertake 
the  supervision  of  our  mines  throughout 
the  entire  United  States  in  order  that 
something  may  be  done  to  remedy  the 
inadequacies  of  State  mining  laws  in  in- 
suring greater  safety  in  our  mines;  and, 
thus,  prevent  the  reoccurrence  of  these 
disastrous  catastrophes,  the  thought  of 
which  haunts  every  miner  as  he  goes 
down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  dig 
out  one  of  Nature's  most  prized  treasures. 

Tes,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
representing  the  Eighteenth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio,  which  district  is 
located  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ohio  and 
represents  one  of  the  largest  coal-pro- 
ducing areas  in  the  State  as  well  as  in 
the  Nation.  I  am  happy  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  manifest  my  interest  and 
feelings  in  behalf  of  the  thousands  of 
miners  whom  I  represent,  and  who  are 
close  to  my  own  life. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  the  groups  interested  in 
the  mining  industry.  Yes;  the  miner  as 
well  as  the  operator,  the  owner,  and  the 
consumer,  because  all  of  these  groups  are, 
first,  primarily  interested  in  safeguarding 


the  lives  of  those  men  whose  hazardous 
occupation  down  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  makes  possible  the  production  of 
coal.  The  use  of  coal  has  helped  to  build 
America  into  a  great  industrial  country, 
and  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  show  our 
appreciation  to  that  particular  class  of 
workers  by  helping  to  make  their  respec- 
tive occupation  less  hazardous. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  to  usurp  the  powers  of  our  States' 
mine  divisions,  nor  is  it  an  attempt  to 
create  a  hardship  upon  our  operators  and 
owners.  It  is,  however,  an  effort  to  assist 
the  States,  the  operators,  and  the  owners 
by  offering  to  them  all  the  scientific 
knowledge  now  in  the  possession  of  our 
Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  in  order  that 
proper  safety  measures  may  be  practiced 
and  safety  devices  Installed  so  as  to  de- 
crease the  possibility  of  wholesale  loss 
of  life  in  the  mining  industry.  Records 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  conclu- 
sively show  that  many  of  our  mine  dis- 
asters could  have  been  averted  or  reduced 
in  severity  had  the  mine  operators  or 
owners  followed  the  practices  recom- 
mended by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines. 
It  is  within  my  own  personal  knowledge 
that  even  today  some  of  our  smaller  mines 
are  operating  under  such  conditions 
which  have  been  termed  "extremely  haz- 
ardous and  dangerous  to  life"  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Mines. 

Let  us  examine  the  record  of  accidents 
In  the  mining  industry  in  Ohio.  During 
the  last  12  years  there  have  been  more 
than  71,000  accidents,  resulting  in  over 
1,600  deaths.  Of  this  number  of  fatali- 
ties, over  230  have  resulted  directly  from 
an  explosion  in  the  mine.  During  1940 
the  major  mine  disasters  in  the  United 
States  alone  accounted  for  the  loss  of 
some  276  lives.  This  record  is  absolutely 
inexcusable. 

I  am  vitally  concerned  in  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  record  because  one  of  the 
worst  disasters  happened  at  the  Willow 
Grove  Mine,  Neffs,  Belmont  County,  Ohio. 
This  mine  is  not  many  miles  removed 
from  my  home,  and  I  assure  you  all  that 
the  news  of  the  explosion  last  March  16 
was  certainly  shocking  to  the  senses.  I 
know  that  it  must  have  been  shocking  to 
the  senses  of  all  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  human  life. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  have  not  had  the 
occasion  to  be  in  a  community  following 
a  mine  disaster  and  seen  the  miners'  sor- 
rowful mothers,  wives,  children,  and 
friends  gather  around  the  particular 
mouth  of  the  mine,  anxiously  awaiting 
and  praying  that  Mother  Earth  deliver 
from  its  bowels  those  loved  ones  who  may 
have  been  trapped  thousands  of  feet  be- 
low the  surface.  Yes;  hour  by  hour  they 
await  patiently  for  the  victims  to  be 
brought  out  of  the  mine,  many  perma- 
nently injured;  but  at  the  Willow  Grove 
Mine  the  bodies  of  72  dead  persons  were 
brought  to  the  top. 

This  mine  catastrophe  should  have 
served  notice  to  the  mine  owners  in 
neighboring  vicinities.  However,  it  did 
not,  for  with  the  Willow  Grove  disaster 
still  fresh  in  our  memories  another  ex- 
plosion happened  on  November  29  at  the 
Nelms  Mine,  Cadiz,  Harrison  County, 
Ohio,  which  took  the  lives  of  31  men. 


If  for  no  other  reason,  certainly  this 
record  of  the  loss  of  life  in  mine  disasters 
warrants  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
mine-inspection  bill.  Our  consideration 
of  this  legislation,  coming  on  the  eve  of 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  Willow  Grove 
disaster,  will  be  most  gratefully  welcomed 
by  all,  and  I  strenuously  recommend  its 
enactment,  for  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be 
encouragement  to  the  thousands  of  men 
who  day  in  and  day  out  leave  their  homes 
and  loved  ones  to  go  down  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  and  pursue  their  occupation, 
never  knowing  whether  or  not  they  will 
again  return  to  see  the  light  of  another 
day. 
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or  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  17. 1941 


ADDRESS   BY    HON.    JOSEPH    R.    BRYSON, 
OF  SOUTH  CAROUNA 


Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing speech  which  I  delivered  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  on  tfce  afternoon  of  March  16 
before  the  United  Temperance  Forces, 
Hon.  Harvey  O.  Yoder,  honorary  presi- 
dent, and  Hon.  Parker  C.  Williams,  presi- 
dent, presiding: 

The  battle  for  the  defense  of  America  has 
already  begun! 

We  see  that  battle  In  the  planes  rolling 
off  the  assembly  lines;  we  see  it  in  the  ships 
being  built  for  a  two-ocean  navy;  we  see  )t 
in  the  Increased  production  of  tanks,  guns, 
and  other  weapons  of  modern,  mechanized 
warfare;  we  see  it  In  the  blUloru  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  for  defense;  we  see  it  In 
the  gallant  young  men  who,  almost  overnight, 
have  doubled  and  redoubled  the  size  of  our 
armed  forces. 

Yes;  what  we  see  on  every  side,  in  every 
activity,  through  every  day  is  evidence  of 
the  mightiest  defense  effort  in  all  American 
history.  America  is  preparing  for  any  eventu- 
ality. And  that,  I  contend,  is  just  as  it 
should  be,  for  the  situation  which  confronts 
us  today  is  without  precedent  or  parallel  In 
the  annals  of  our  national  development. 

OUB    HIGH   RESOLVK 

We,  the  American  people,  are  advancing 
In  the  spirit  of  national  unity  because  never 
were  we  more  united  in  a  common  purpose 
than  we  are  today  in  our  determination  to 
make  this  Nation  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  onrushlng  tide  of  armed  aggression.  To 
us  It  is  something  which  concerns  a  way  of 
life,  liberty.-  and  pursuit  of  happiness  that 
has  prevailed  on  this  continent  for  over  a 
century  and  a  half.  In  our  high  resolve  to 
preserve  that  way  of  life,  we  are  forming  what 
may  well  become  democracy's  last  great  line 
of  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  totali- 
tarian despotism.  Men  who  represent  the 
cause  of  freedom  the  world  over  to  us  are 
saying: 

"Stand,  thou  great  bulwark  of  man's  liberty 
•  •  •  •  • 

Hold  your  proud  peril!    Freemen  undefiled." 


The  defense  effort  goes  on  at  top  speed. 
But  while  the  planes  are  rolling  off  the  assem- 
bly lines;  while  ships  are  being  built  for  a 
two-ocean  Navy;  while  the  production  of  de- 
fense armaments  moves  ahead,  while  billions 
are  being  spent  for  defense,  and  while  young 
men  are  undergoing  military  training,  the 
liquor  traffic  is  permitted  to  continue  its  at- 
tack on  America's  strength  through  the  me- 
dium of  alcohol.  We  are  bending  every  effort 
to  gain  increased  strength,  striving  to  prepare 
this  Nation  for  any  eventuality,  and  yet  we 
tolerate  an  evil  which  undermines  the  founda- 
tions of  our  defense  system  by  destroying  the 
power  and  endurance  of  our  manhood. 

This  is  a  serious  matter.  Our  production 
of  the  weapons  of  defense  Is  going  forward  at 
top  speed,  but  the  conservation  and  strength- 
ening of  cur  manpower,  that  Is  to  defend  this 
Nation  if  need  be,  has  all  too  long  been  neg- 
lected. Yet  the  internal  forces  which  induce 
weakness  and  promote  debility  should  be  con- 
sidered no  less  seriously  than  the  technical 
problems  which  create  "bottlenecks"  in  our 
defense  Industries.  The  one,  like  the  other, 
is  a  hazard  to  national  security;  the  one,  like 
the  other,  must  be  overcome. 

CBEATEST    FOE    OF    ARMY 

During  the  last  World  War  It  was  our  own 
Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  who  described  alcohol 
as  America's  deadly  enemy  when  he  declared : 
"Banish  the  entire  liquor  Industry  from  the 
United  States;  close  every  saloon  and  brewery; 
suppress  drinking  by  severe  punishment  to 
the  drinker  •  •  •  and  the  Nation  will 
suddenly  find  itself  amaeed  at  its  efficiency 
and  startled  at  the  Increase  in  its  labor  sup- 
ply. I  shall  not  go  slow  on  prohibition,  for  I 
know  what  Is  the  greatest  foe  to  my  meii, 
greater  even  than  the  bullets  of  the  enemy." 
British  Prime  Minister  David  Lloyd  George 
likewise  said :  "We  are  fighting  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Drink,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
greatest  of  these  deadly  foes  Is  Drink." 

The  recent  fate  of  France  should  stand 
before  us  as  a  grim  reminder  of  disaster. 
Prance  ehtefed  the  present  Evuropean  War 
with  at  least  one  outstanding  asset  and  with 
one  known  liability.  Military  experts  aU 
agreed  that  Prance  possessed  the  best  trained 
Army  in  the  world — that  was  a  real  asset. 
Medical  authorities  declared  that  Prance's 
per  capita  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages 
exceeded  that  of  every  other  European  na- 
tion—that was  a  decided  llabUlty.  A  num- 
ber of  factors  may  have  accounted  for  the 
incredible  fail  of  France  last  spring  but  the 
factor  of  alcohol  appears  to  have  weighed 
heavily.  The  part  that  alcohol  played  in 
the  fall  of  France  was  stated  in  a  news  dis- 
patch from  Vichy  on  August  29  last,  reading 
as  fellows:  "A  Government  spokesman  said 
today  that  alcohol  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  moral  collapse  of  France  under 
attack." 

Yesterday  Prance  came  to  grips  with  a 
Germany  so  intent  on  success  and  victory 
that  she  esUblished  higher  standards  of  self- 
discipline  and  sobriety  than  ever  attempted 
by  the  French  people.  Today,  Germany  be- 
ing more  Intent  than  ever  on  success  and 
victory  has  pushed  to  even  higher  levels  her 
standards  of  self-discipline  and  sobriety. 
The  question  is.  Will  tomorrow  find  America 
softened  by  alcohol  for  the  same  sort  of 
moral  collapse  which  spelled  disaster  for 
France  or  will  we  be  found  hardened  for  any 
possible  test  of  strength? 

LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  IMPOSES  BX7ROEN 

No  thoughtful  American  would  under- 
estimate the  Importance  of  that  question. 
No  patriotic  American  would  scoff  the  warn- 
ing implied  by  that  important  question.  The 
pity  of  It  all.  however.  Is  that  our  national 
attitude  toward  alcohol  and  the  liquor  traf- 
fic has  been  conditioned  to  such  a  high 
degree  of  indifference  that  millions  of  Amer- 
icans are  no  longiir  sensitive  to  the  Injurious 
qualities  of  alcoholic  beverages,  nor  are  they 
fully  aware  of  the  burden  which  it  imposes 


en  our  national  strength.  To  witness  the 
fact  that  the  American  people  are  willing  to 
endure  the  liquor  traffic  at  a  time  when  every 
obstacle  to  complete  national  defense  should 
be  removed  is  to  fully  realize  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  been  tricked  into  a  false 
line  of  reasoning  which  carries  to  a  false 
sense  of  security  on  the  subject  of  alcohol. 

But  if  there  obtains  throughout  our  land 
a  sad  state  of  public  indifference  to  the  evils 
of  alcohol,  sxich  is  not  the  expressed  will  cf 
the  American  people  but  rather  the  direct 
result  cf  a  hideous  brand  of  propaganda 
which  seeks  to  make  what  is  a  lie  the  truth, 
and  what  is  the  Uuth  a  lie.  We  find  the 
climate  of  public  thinking  still  beclouded 
by  the  misty  arguments  and  flimsy  pre- 
tenses of  those  alcoholic  missionaries  who 
were  once  bold  to  preach  the  gospel  that  to 
legalize  the  manufactiire  and  sale  of  alco- 
holic beverages  would  be  no  mistake  and 
could  do  no  harm. 

We  observe  that  Interests  of  the  liquor 
traffic  have  spared  no  effort  In  their  attempt 
to  drape  the  white  linen  of  virtue  over  the 
naked  evU  of  drinking.  For  Irwtance,  the 
word  saloon,  the  American  people  made  it 
too  harsh  for  social  respectability,  so  ex- 
ponents of  the  liquor  traffic  now  describe 
drinking  places  as  cocktail  lounges.  A  cock- 
tall  lounge,  however,  is  no  different  from  a 
saloon  except  for  the  absence  of  a  brass  rail 
and  the  presence  of  women.  The  brass  rail 
with  all  Its  manifold  evils  hardly  seems  worse 
than  the  spectacle  of  dragging  the  mother- 
hood of  the  Nation  down  to  places  of  drink- 
ing. National  advertising  on  an  imparalleled 
scale  has  been  employed  to  weaken  all  lines 
of  resistance  to  alcohol.  What  do  we  see  in 
our  newspapers  and  magazines — attractive, 
carefully  worded,  skillfully  designed  advertise- 
ments which  begin  with  the  brazen  assump- 
tion that  drinking  Is  no  evil  and  end  with 
deceptive  claims  as  to  the  values  of  alco- 
holic beverages.  Thousands  of  dollars  are 
spent  dally  to  p)erpetrate  the  lie  that  beer  Is 
real  food  while  hardly  a  penny  is  given  to 
publicize  the  truth  that  milk  Is  nutritiotis. 

ALCOHOL  UNDERMINES  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

But  the  time  has  come,  and  it  is  later  than 
you  think,  to  lift  this  veil  of  propaganda  and 
look  down  on  the  real  facts.^  The  American 
people  cannot  longer  fall  to  realize  that  al- 
cohol is  no  friend  of  national  defense.  These 
truths  I  hold  to  be  self-evident: 

First.  Alcohol  wastes  national  wealth 
needed  for  national  defense.      _ 

Second.  Alcohol  saps  the  strength  of  man- 
power essential  to  national  defense. 

Third.  Alcohol  undermines  the  spiritual 
and  moral  forces  which  must  sustain  the  ef- 
forts of  men  and  women  when  the  hour  of 
greatest  national  crisis  comes. 

Alcohol  wastes  national  wealth.  Since  re- 
peal in  1933  we  have  spent  $20,000,000,000  in 
the  United  States  for  liquors,  not  including 
Illicit  liquor.  Today  we  are  spending  more 
than  three  and  one-half  billions  annually  for 
liquor,  and  for  many  months  following  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war  our  Importation 
of  Scotch  whisky  from  England  was  so  heavy 
that  it  enabled  Great  Britain  to  maintain  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade  with  the  United 
States  deepite  her  enormous  purchases  of 
planes,  tanks,  and  other  war  materials  from 
American  manufact\n'ers. 

The  total  amount  of  our  national  Income 
which  is  absorlaed  by  alcohol  annually  Is  not 
fxilly  represented  In  these  figures  since  they 
only  account  for  the  outright  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  The  Indirect  costs  of  the  liquor 
buElness  run  Into  still  more  blUlons  of  Amer- 
ican dollars,  as  witness  the  size  of  o\ir  crime 
bill,  which  has  reached  a  high  of  $15,000,- 
000,000  a  year.  It  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  arrests  for  intoxication  cost  the  coomtry 
at  least  $6,000,000,000,  while  another  $15,000.- 
000,000  goes  for  the  treatment  and  care  of 
persons  In  mental  hospitals  due  to  alcoholism. 
In  this  year,  1941.  at  a  time  when  billions 
•re  needed  for  defense  expenditures,  how  can 


we  afford  to  dissipate  ao  slaable  a  portion  of 
our  national  Income  on  alcohol? 

Alcohol  not  only  wastes  national  wealth, 
needed  for  national  defense,  it  saps  the 
strength  of  our  manpower  essential  to  na- 
tional defense.  Medical  authorities  regard 
alcohol  as  being  primarily  a  narcotic  drug. 
Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  professor  of  public- 
health  practice.  Columbia  University,  recently 
declared:  "Alcohol  is  a  depressant,  hahlt- 
formlng  narcotic  drug.  Alcohol  is  a  proto- 
plasmic poison.  Alcohol  reduces  endurance, 
accuracy,  and  rapidity  of  muscular  action  of 
all  kinds.  Alcohol  deteriorates  emotional  and 
nervous  control,  as  expressed  In  unreUable 
Judgment  and  self-control." 

MUST    PRESERVE    FIGHTING   STRENGTH 

Modern  warfare  Is  mechanized  warfare: 
modern  defense  Ls  mechanized  defense  In 
which  men  with  clear  brains  and  steady 
hands  must  exercise  split-second  Judgment 
for  precision  In  the  operation  of  planes,  tanks, 
and  other  motorized  units  of  a  modern  de- 
fense system.  This  thing  which  confronts 
us  15  not  a  theory,  it  Is  a  practical  problem: 
We  simply  must  preserve  the  physical,  fight- 
ing strength  of  this  Nation  for  common  de- 
fense against  any  eventuality.  The  lato 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  that  greatest  of  inventive 
geniuses,  had  a  message  for  us  when  he  said: 
"To  put  alcohol  in  the  human  sysiem  is  Ilka 
putting  sand  In  the  bearing  of  an  engine." 
What  good  will  it  do  us  to  fashion  the 
weapons  of  defense  if  we  dispossess  ourselvca 
of  the  strength  with  which  to  wield  them 
against  the  foe? 

The  fact  that  alcohol  destroys  essential 
teamwork  between  bead  and  hand  Is  reflected 
in  the  ever-Increasing  number  of  automobile 
accidents  since  repeal.  In  60  percent  el  the 
fatal  motor  accidents  for  the  year  1939  inves- 
tigation proved  that  drivers  had  been  drinking 
1  hour  before  the  accident.  That  world- 
famous  surgeon,  Dr.  Charles  Mayo,  sums  the 
matter  up  in  these  words:  "You  can  get  along 
with  a  wooden  leg,  but  you  cant  get  along 
with  a  wooden  head.  The  physical  value  of  a 
man  is  not  so  much.  Man  as  analyzed  in  our 
laboratories  Is  worth  about  98  cents.  Seven 
bars  of  soap,  lime  enough  to  whitewash  a 
chicken  coop,  phosphorus  enough  to  cover  the 
head."5  of  a  thousand  matches,  is  not  so  much, 
you  see.  It  Is  the  brain  that  counts,  but  in 
order  that  your  brain  may  be  kept  clear  you 
must  keep  your  1x)dy  fit  and  well.  That  can- 
not be  done  if  you  take  liquor." 

If  there  are  those  who  are  inclined  to  v'ew 
this  particular  problem  without  any  expres- 
sion of  concern,  I  ask  them  can  comfort  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  approximately  60  per- 
cent of  the  young  men  examined  for  regular 
service  In  the  United  States  Army  are  being 
rejected  because  of  failure  to  meet  minimum 
standards  of  physical  well-being.  This  Is.  in- 
deed, an  alarming  revelation,  but  still  more 
alarming  are  the  War  Department's  reports 
concerning  the  pressure  of  the  liquor  traffic 
on  young  men  now  imdergolng  training  In 
Army  camps  throughout  the  country.  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  re- 
cently deplored  the  fact  that  "establishment* 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  liquor  are  becoming 
increasingly  active  In  the  communities  adja- 
cent to  camps."  Said  General  Marshall: 
"Here  we  have  on  the  one  side  a  sordid  busi- 
ness for  the  acctimulatlon  of  money  and  on 
the  other  the  Interest  of  every  parent  In  the 
United  States  who  has  a  son  in  the  Army." 

Letters  from  parents  aroused  by  these  re- 
ports arc  now  reaching  Members  of  Congress. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  parents  whose  sons 
are  now  serving  with  our  armed  forces  should 
not  be  manifestly  concerned  about  this  acute 
problem  which.  In  the  words  of  General  Mar- 
shall, threatens  to  undermine  the  Integrity 
of  our  young  Army?  We  ask  thousands  of 
young  men  to  serve  with  our  armed  forces. 
They  gladly  respond  to  our  call,  leaving  be- 
hind homes  with  stablllzUig  Influences  and 
Interests.    Is    thU    what    tbey    deserve    for 
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their  sacrifice,  exposure  to  evils  and  Induce- 
ments capable  ol  undermining  their  Integ- 
rity? 

OT7B  MEN  DESERVX  PROTECTION 

There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion: We  owe  It  to  these  young  men  and 
we  owe  It  to  their  mothers  and  fathers  as 
well  to  expressly  forbid  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors  inside  or  near  any  United  States 
Army  camp  or  other  military  establishment. 
Senator  Sheppard,  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee,  has  Intro- 
-  dueed  a  bill  which  admirably  provides  for 
Buch  restrictions.  This  measure  Is  entitled, 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  common  defense 
In  relation  to  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  to 
the  members  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  to  provide  for  the 
suppression  of  vice  In  the  vicinity  of  military 
camps  and  naval  establishments."  Now 
pending  before  the  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee  are  similar  legislative  proposals. 
I  am  actively  supporting  these  measures,  and 
It  is  my  determination  to  work  for  their 
enactment  at  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

In  our  drive  for  Increased  national  defense, 
we  must  not  forget  that  alcohol  undermines 
the  spiritual  and  moral  forces  which 
strengthen  individual  character  and  national 
tinlty.  On  the  occasion  of  his  recent  Inaug- 
tiral  address  President  Roosevelt  pointed  out 
that  a  nation,  like  a  person,  has  a  body, 
mind,  and  spirit  and.  like  a  person,  to  be 
strong  must  possess  a  full  measure  of  phys- 
ical, mental,  and  spiritual  vitality. 

The  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  havoc 
wrought  by  alcohol  and  the  liquor  traffic  has 
been  well  described  by  Col.  Robert  G.  Inger- 
soll  who  remarked :  "Intemperance  cuts  down 
youth  in  its  vigor,  manhood  In  its  strength, 
and  age  In  Its  weakness.  It  breaks  the 
father's  heart,  bereaves  the  doting  mother, 
extinguishes  natural  affections,  blots  out 
filial  attachments,  blights  parental  hope,  and 
brings  down  mourning  age  in  sorrow  to  the 
grave.  It  produces  weakness,  not  strength; 
sickness,  not  health;  death,  not  life.  •  •  • 
It  Is  the  son  of  villainies,  the  father  of  all 
Climes,  the  mother  of  abominations,  the 
devil's  best  friend,  and  God's  worst  enemy." 

DEFENSE    CONTROIXINC    OBJECTIVE 

Today,  we  are  called  upon  to  subordinate 
all  lesser  interests  to  the  interest  of  national 
defense.  The  controlling  objective  before  us 
la  Increased  national  defense.  So  to  those 
who  are  not  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  our 
per  capita  consumption  of  alcoholic  t)everage8 
reached  the  high  of  14  gallons  In  1940;  to 
those  who  would  Ignore  the  fact  that  the 
estimated  drink  bill  of  the  United  States  In 
1040  was  $5,000,000,000;  to  those  who  would 
trifle  with  an  evil  which  contributed  to  the 
moral  collapse  of  Prance;  to  those  who  would 
overlook  the  fact  that  arrests  for  drunken- 
ness were  three  times  as  great  in  1939  as 
they  were  In  1932.  the  year  before  repeal;  to 
those  who  would  defy  the  findings  of  science 
and  scoff  at  standards  of  morality;  to  those 
who  would  obey  the  false  commands  of  prop- 
aganda, believe  its  He.  till  it  lulls  them  into 
a  false  sense  of  security.  I  ask  them  of  what 
aid  IS  alcohol  and  the  liquor  traffic  to  na- 
tional defense? 

If  we  be  conscientious,  It  Is  for  us  to  realize 
that  the  fate  of  a  nation  will  ultimately  de- 
pend upon  the  strength  and  health  of  her 
popiUation.  If  we  be  sincere.  It  is  for  us  to 
realize  that  a  nation,  like  a  person,  may 
drift  with  the  tides  of  indulgence  that  end 
In  oblivion  or  sail  on  the  winds  of  self- 
discipline,  which  lead  to  greatness.  If  we 
be  true  to  the  traditions  of  our  forefathers. 
we  must,  in  this  fateful  year  of  1941.  set  cur 
sails  to  the  purpose  of  gaining  such  Increased 
strength  as  may  be  essential  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  America's  destiny  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

America,  our  faith  Is  still  In  thee.    For — 

"We  do  not  know  beneath  what  sky 
Nor  on  what  sea  shall  be  thy  fate; 
We  only  know  it  shall  be  high. 
We  only  know  It  shall  be  great." 


The  Defense  Program 
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MESSAGE  OF  GOV.  W  LEE  O'DANIEL  TO 
THE  FORTY-SEVENTH  LEGISLATURE  OP 
TEXAS 


Mr.  PATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  Include  the  attached  message  by 
the  Governor  of  Texas,  the  Honorable  W. 
Lee  OTDaniel,  to  the  forty-seventh  legis- 
lature. 

In  these  times  the  attention  of  every 
American  is  focused  on  the  great  defense 
program,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
American  people  plan  to  tolerate  any 
activity  or  influence  that  will  hinder  the 
progress  of  preparedness.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  statements  of  Governor 
ODaniel  reflect  the  feelings  of  the  people. 

The  message  follows: 

March  13,  1941. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Forty-seventh  Legis- 
lature: 

Today  I  am  addressing  you  on  one  of  the 
most  momentous  problems  which  I  believe 
has  ever  confronted  our  State. 

There  may  be  some  Important  State  prob- 
lems on  which  our  opinions  are  divided,  but 
on  this  problem  which  I  now  mention  I  can- 
not believe  that  there  can  be  any  division  of 
opinion.  This  problem  is  that  of  strikes  and 
lock-cuts  within  our  State  during  this  grave 
national  emergency. 

I  have  been  over  this  State  a  great  deal 
lately  and  have  seen  and  heard  much,  and 
duty  demands  that  I  speak  frankly  to  you. 

Yesterday  I  attended  the  dedicatory  cere- 
monies of  the  great  new  naval  base  at  Corpus 
Christi,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  largest  naval 
base  In  the  United  States.  I  looked  into  the 
faces  of  those  young  officers  and  men  and  saw 
written  thereon  the  grim  determination  to 
protect  and  preserve  our  American  way  of 
life,  at  any  cost.  Yes,  even  at  the  cost  of  their 
own  lives. 

As  commander  in  chief  of  the  Texas  Na- 
tional Guard  I  have  learned  to  know  person- 
aliy  many  of  these  splendid  officers  and  men. 
They  are  the  finest  and  cleanest  of  our  true 
Texas  boys.  They  have  now  stepped  into  the 
national  service,  and  not  one  murmur  of 
dissatisfaction  or  complaint  have  you  heard 
from  one  of  them.  They  have  made  the  most 
colossal  personal  financial  sacrifices  and  have 
said  to  their  superior  officers,  "Here  I  am,  my 
all,  my  life,  if  necessary,  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve our  American  way  of  life." 

As  each  new  day  dawns,  the  cold,  stark 
realization  ccmes  to  more  and  more  of  us 
that  the  mcst  horrible  and  devastating  war 
of  all  ages  is  raging  on  the  most  of  this  earth's 
surface,  and  the  main  goal  of  the  power- 
crazed  aggressors  Is  the  overthrow  of  democ- 
racy, including  our  American  way  of  life. 
Particularly  docs  this  realization  strike  heme 
when  your  boy  or  my  boy  answers  to  the  call 
of  his  number,  abandons  his  life's  plans, 
packs  his  suitcase,  and  bids  good-bye  to  his 
mother,  wife,  sister,  sweetheart,  and  others 
near  and  dear  to  him,  and  walks  cut  into  the 
darkness  of  a  muddled  world. 

Into  the  sincere,  patriotic  faces  of  these 
fine  young  men  have  I  locked.  Prom  their 
lips  I  have  heard  these  words:  "Governor 
O'Danlel,  our  training  Is  being  held  up  and 


retarded  on  account  of  strikes  stopping  pro- 
duction in  national-defense  Industries." 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  Forty- 
seventh  Texas  Legislature,  are  you  going  to 
sit  idly  by  with  a  cry  like  that  ringing  In  your 
ears? 

Texas  cannot  answer  this  pathetic  cry  of 
our  brave  boys  for  the  other  States  In  this 
Union,  but  this  Forty-seventh  Texas  Legis- 
lature can  answer  that  cry  for  Texas  and  you 
can  answer  It  today.  This  Is  one  subject 
which  needs  no  debate  and  on  which  there 
surely  can  be  no  opposition. 

While  our  Texas  boys  and  boys  from  other 
States  are  sacrificing  their  Jobs — yes;  sacri- 
ficing their  whole  future  opportunities  and 
possibly  their  very  lives — for  the  pittance  of 
from  $21  to  $30  per  month,  are  you  going  to 
permit  those  whose  lives  are  safe  and  who 
are  making  wages  from  5  to  10  times  that 
amount  call  strikes  overnight  and  shut  down 
essential  industries  in  this  State,  and,  by  so 
doing,  deprive  these  soldier  boys  of  things 
they  so  desperately  need?  'Where  is  the  in- 
herited blood  of  Sam  Houston,  Travis,  Bon- 
ham.  Crockett,  and  other  noble  Texas 
patriots? 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  believe  every 
employee  in  this  State  has  a  right  to  Join  any 
organization  he  chocses  to  join,  and  I  think 
the  same  right  should  be  accorded  to  every 
employer  In  the  State,  but  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  resorting  to  force  and  violence  In 
labor  disputes. 

While  we  are  dealing  with  this  question  I 
think  no  one  would  contend  that  we  should 
not  go  beyond  our  national-defense  program, 
and  in  addition  to  protecting  our  national- 
defense  program,  at  least  protect  our  own 
citizens  from  force  and  violence  in  exercising 
their  right  to  work  in  all  industries  regardless 
of  what  organization  they  may  be  affiliated 
with  or  whether  or  not  they  are  affiliated  with 
any  organization. 

War  supplies  cannot  be  produced  In  fac- 
tories which  are  closed  down  by  strikes  or 
lock-outs.  Dead  war  Industries  mean  dead  sol- 
diers. I  have  no  sympathy  with  strikes  being 
called  in  essential  industries  where  workmen 
in  these  industries  are  frequently  making 
more  money  in  1  week  than  these  soldier  boys 
make  in  a  whole  month,  and  the  lives  of  these 
Industrial  workers  are  safe,  while  our  soldier 
boys'  lives  are  In  jeopardy.  Especially  are 
these  strikes  Intolerable  when  the  facts  indi- 
cate that  in  some  cases  they  have  been  pro- 
moted by  the  racketeering  element  who  have 
sought  to  Impose  their  leadership  upon  the 
conservative  workmen  in  these  essential  in- 
dustries. 

Texas  is  Indeed  a  great  State,  and  resplend- 
ent in  heroic  deeds  of  the  past.  Our  people 
are  peaceful  and  fair  and  patriotic.  While 
we  are  wearing  only  our  swaddling  clothes  as 
an  Industrial  State,  yet  the  dawn  is  now 
breaking  on  a  new  Industrial  day  for  us. 
Within  the  past  2  years  more  than  $100,000,000 
has  been  invested  In  new  industries  in  Texas, 
not  including  those  established  on  account  of 
our  national-defense  program.  Around  $300,- 
000.000  worth  of  new  national-defense  indus- 
tries have  recently  been  allotted  to  Texas. 
Naturally,  on  account  of  this  great  industrial 
expansion  within  our  State,  some  labor  agi- 
tators and  racketeers  have  been  attracted  here 
from  other  places  for  the  purpose  of  foment- 
ing labor  trouble.  Now  is  the  psychological 
time  to  head  this  off.  So  let  us  serve  notice  to 
the  world  that  Texas  Is  going  to  tolerate  none 
of  this  imported  racketeering,  "fifth  column," 
radical  violence-producing  element  while  this 
national-defense  program  is  under  way. 

I  am  wholly  opposed  to  those  academic 
"alibiers"  who  seek  to  show  by  scientific  per- 
centages that  only  a  small  percentage  of  our 
national-defense  factories  are  idle  on  account 
of  strikes.  I  am  reminded  of  the  old  saying, 
that: 

"For  the  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost. 
For  the  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost, 
For  the  want  of  a  horse  the  rider  was  lost. 
For  the  want  of  a  rider  the  battle  was  lost." 
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1  consider  that  we  owe  a  duty  to  these 
ncb'.e  mothers  of  Te.xas  and  other  States 
whcse  sons  are  steadily  advancing  toward  the 
front.  I  do  not  Intend  that  they  shall  be 
short  a  gim  or  a  drop  of  oil  for  that  gun,  or 
anything  they  need,  be  it  large  or  small,  and 
be  It  only  one  one-thousandth  or  less  of  our 
whole  national-defense  production.  If  this 
Is  an  all-out-aid  defense  program,  let  us  quit 
qui'obling  about  percentages,  let  us  make  it 
100  par  cent,  with  no  Industries  shut  down 
which  are  directly  or  Indirectly  contributing 
to  our  national-defense  program. 

There  is  so  much  racketeering  and  "fifth 
column"  activities  and  un-American  activ- 
ities now  going  en  in  Texas,  that  no  doubt 
many  of  you  will  want  to  go  much  further  In 
enacting  legislation  than  I  am  hereby  recom- 
mending. But  let  me  caution  you  to  be  con- 
servative. Let  us  be  fair  with  both  labor  and 
capital.  The  .bill  I  am  attaching  to  this  mes- 
sage saeks  to  stop  force  and  violence  in  labor 
disputes  in  Texas.  It  provides  for  a  cooling- 
off  period  of  60  days  before  strikes  or  lock-outs 
can  start.  It  provides  for  peaceful  picketing 
so  that  labor  organizations  can  let  the  public 
know  that  a  strike  exists,  but  peaceful  picket- 
ing can  be  accomplished  by  two  pickets  at 
the  entrance  to  the  industry.  More  than  two 
are  superfiuous,  and  more  than  two  can  easily 
lead  to  force  and  violence  instead  of  peaceful 
picketing.  It  provides  for  free  men  to  work 
when  they  can  get  a  job,  and  without  being 
forced  to  pay  a  fee  to  some  racketeeer,  or 
without  being  forced  to  ask  the  consent  of 
any  other  person,  or  without  joining  any  or- 
ganization. That  is  in  accord  with  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

May  I  urge  you  to  please  pass  this  conserva- 
tive bill  without  adding  any  harsh,  radical, 
or  unreasonable  amendments,  or  controversial 
amendments.  If  any  of  you  have  additional 
legislation  In  mind,  please  bring  It  up  in 
another  bill  after  this  bill  has  been  passed. 

Some  folks  may  say  that  this  Job  Is  for  the 
Federal  Government.  Surely  we  must  admit 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  most  gi- 
gantic task  on  its  hands  and  why  should  we 
fold  our  arms  and  wait  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  do  it  all? 

I  want  to  announce  to  the  whole  wide  world 
today  that,  as  Governor  of  this  great  State  of 
Texas,  there  are  not  going  to  be  any  strikes  or 
locli-cuts  in  the  national-defense  Industries 
or  other  essential  industries  in  Texas  during 
the  time  of  this  national  emergency,  without 
It  proving  to  bej  very  unprofitable  for  those 
who  engage  In  s«ch  strikes  or  lock -outs. 

I  am  submitting  this  as  emergency  legisla- 
tion, and  I  ask!  for  the  concinrenco  of  ths 
Forty-seventh  Texas  Legislature  by  the  quick 
enactment  of  the  attached  J3ill  today.  If  pos- 
sible. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

jj  W.  Lee  O'DANnx, 

Governor  of  Texas. 


A  till  to  be  entitled,  "An  act  requiring  em- 
ployers and  employees  in  industries  essen- 
tial to  national  defense,  and  certain  busi- 
nesses charged  with  a  public  duty,  to  file 
notice  of  any  Intended  strike  or  lock-out 
with  certain  county  officials;  fixing  the  time 
such  notice  shall  be  given  and  the  nature 
thereof;  declaring  certain  strikes  and  lock- 
outs to  be  illegal;  making  unlawful  the  giv- 
ing of  aid  and  assistance  to  persons  engaged 
In  illegal  strikes  or  lock-outs,  and  fixing  pen- 
alties therefor;  making  unlavrful  the  using 
of  more  than  two  pickets  at  any  entrance 
to  place  where  labor  difficulty  exists,  and 
fixing  penalties  for  violation  thereof;  mak- 
ing unlawful  the  use  of  force  and  violence, 
or  threats  thereof  to  prevent  any  person 
from  engeging  in  any  lawful  vocation,  and 
providing  penalties  for  violation  thereof; 
making  it  unlawful  for  persons  to  assemble 
and  attempt  ty  force  or  violence  to  prevent 
any  person  from  engaging  In  any  lawful 
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vocation,  and  making  unlawful  the  pro- 
moting, encouraging,  and  aiding  of  such 
unlawful  assemblages,  and  prescribing  pen- 
alties for  the  violation  thereof;  making  the 
provisions  of  this  act  cumulative  of  exist- 
ing laws,  and  providing  a  severance  or  sav- 
ing clause;  and  declaring  an  emergency" 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas: 

Section  1.  Hereafter,  when  a  dispute  shall 
arise  between  an  employer  and  employees  in 
an  Industry  which  is  essential  to  national 
defense,  or  where  the  employer  Is  operating 
a  hospital,  public  utility,  or  a  transportation 
system,  before  any  strike  shall  be  engaged  in 
or  put  into  effect  by  such  employees,  or  before 
such  employees  shall  be  locked  out  by  the 
employer,  a  written  notice  shall  be  filed  by 
such  employees  or  employer,  as  the  case  may 
be,  with  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  where 
the  industry  Is  situated,  as  well  as  with  the- 
respective  county  clerks  of  all  other  counties 
In  which  such  Industry  operates  its  business. 
If  any.  and  the  same  Is  affected  by  such  dis- 
pute. Such  notice  by  the  employees  shall 
state  that  It  is  the  purpose  of  such  employees 
to  enter  upon  a  strike  and  state  the  reasons 
and  demands,  and  such  notice  by  the  em- 
ployer shall  state  that  It  Is  the  purpose  of 
such  employer  to  close  his  business  and  lock 
out  the  employees  and  give  the  reasons  there- 
for. No  such  strike  shall  be  entered  Into, 
and  no  such  lock-out  shall  be  made  effective, 
until  after  the  lapse  of  not  less  than  60  days 
from  and  after  the  filing  of  said  notice  or 
notices  with  the  county  clerk  or  county  clerks 
as  herein  provided.  Such  notice  when  filed 
with  the  county  clerk  shall  be  posted  by  him 
In  a  public  place  in  the  courthouse  and  shall 
be  released  to  the  press. 

Any  strike  which  may  be  called  In  violation 
of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  Ulegal 
stride,  and  any  lock-out  which  shall  be  made 
In  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  te  an  lUegal  lock-out.  and  any  person  act- 
ing by  himself,  or  as  a  member  of  any  group 
or  organization,  or  acting  in  concert  v/ith  one 
or  more  other  persons,  who  shall  knowingly 
grant  any  aid  or  assistance  to  any  person 
engaged  in  any  such  Illegal  strike,  or  any  such 
Illegal  lock-out,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,000, 
nor  more  than  $5,000,  and  each  day  such  aid 
or  nsiistance  is  continued  shall  constitute  a 
separate  offense.  The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  employees  of  railrotds 
or  the  management  of  railroads  who  are 
unc'er  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Railway 
Lcfcor  Act. 

S3C.  2.  In  all  cases  where  disputes  exist  be- 
tween employers  and  employees.  It  shall  be 
unlawful  to  have  more  than  two  persons  en 
pic!:et  duty  at  any  entrance  to  a  place  or 
building  where  a  labor  difficulty  exists.  Any 
person  guilty  of  violating  this  section,  cr 
any  person  or  organization  guilty  of  abetting 
or  aiding  others  to  violate  this  section,  stall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  shaU  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  $100,  nor  more  than  $1,000, 
and  each  day  such  violation  of  this  section 
shall  continue  shaU  constitute  a  separate 
offense. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
by  the  use  of  force  or  violence,  or  threat  of 
the  use  of  force  or  violence,  to  attempt  to 
prevent  any  person  from  engaging  In  any 
lawful  vocation  within  this  State.  Any  par- 
son guilty  of  violating  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  punished  by  confine- 
ment In  the  State  penitentiary  for  not  lees 
than  1  year  nor  more  than  2  years. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son acting  In  concert  with  one  or  mere  other 
persons,  to  assemble  at  or  near  any  place 
where  a  labor  difficulty  exists,  and  attempt 
by  force  or  violence  to  prevent  any  person 
from  engaging  in  any  lawful  vocation,  or  lor 


any  person  acting  either  by  himself,  or  es 
a  member  of  any  group  or  organization  or 
acting  In  concert  with  one  or  more  other 
persons,  to  promote,  encourage,  or  aid 
any  such  unlawful  assemblage.  Any  person 
guilty  of  violating  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  cf  a  felony,  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  punished  by  con- 
finement in  the  State  penitentiary  for  not 
less  than  1  year,  nor  more  than  2  years. 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shaU  be 
cumulative  of  all  other  existing  articles  cf 
the  penal  cede  upon  the  same  subject,  end 
In  the  event  of  a  confilct  between  existing 
articles  and  the  provisions  of  this  act.  then 
and  in  that  event  the  provisions,  offenses, 
and  punishments  set  forth  herein  shail  pre- 
vail over  such  existing  articles. 

Sec.  6.  If  any  section,  paragraph,  clause,  or 
provision  of  this  act  is  declared  unconstltu- 
tional.  Inoperative,  or  invalid  by  any  cc/urt  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  the  same  shall  not 
affect  or  Invalidate  the  remainder  of  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  The  fact  that  It  is  essential  that  in- 
dustries of  this  State  engaged  In  national 
defense  be  protected  from  strikes  and  that 
all  citizens  of  this  State  be  protected  from 
the  use  of  violence  In  labor  disputes,  creates 
an  emergency  and  an  Imperative  public  ne- 
cessity that  the  constitutional  rule  requir- 
ing bills  to  be  read  on  3  several  days  te 
suspended  and  It  Is  hereby  suspended  and 
this  bill  shall  be  in  full  force  end  effect 
from  and  after  Its  passage,  and  It  Is  so 
enacted. 


An  Unfortanate  Circnmstanct 
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Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Piqua  (Ohio)  Daily  Call: 

(From  the  Piqua  (Ohio)  Daily  Call) 

AN     UNFOr.TUNATE     CraCXJMSTANCE 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  se- 
lectees, or  mere  specifically  draftees,  today 
is  whether  they  ere  going  to  be  accepted  In 
the  United  States  Army  even  after  they  have 
been  ordered  to  report  for  Induction.  The 
notice  of  selection  specifically  states,  'Ter- 
sons  reporting  to  the  Induction  station  In 
some  Instances  may  be  rejected  for  physical 
or  other  reasom.  It  Is  well  to  keep  this  In 
mind  In  arranging  your  affairs,  to  prevent  any 
undue  hardship  if  you  are  rejected." 

This  Is  indeed  an  unfortunate  circum- 
stance and  places  young  men  in  a  most  diffi- 
cult position.  It  leaves  his  future  hanging 
In  midair.  He  must  prepaie  to  leave  his 
home  and  job  for  1  year  cr  more,  for  If  ac- 
cepted he  does  not  come  back.  At  the  same 
time  In  disposing  of  his  automobile  and  such 
property  he  faces  the  financial  loss  should  he 
be  rejected. 

What  to  do?  That  Is  cerUlnly  the  problem 
facing  the  hundreds  of  young  men  being 
taken  Into  the  Army.  But  the  most  un- 
fortunate part  of  the  question  is  that  It 
could  easily  be  remedied  and  should  be  at 
once. 
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It  should  be  past  as  easy  to  examine  a  man 
finally  In  his  home  town  and  give  him  6u£a- 
clent  notice  as  to  whether  he  is  going  to  the 
Army  or  not  before  he  actually  makes  prep- 
aration to  leave. 

It  Is  true  that  there  Is  a  local  examination. 
but  apparently  the  United  States  Army  does 
not  have  sufficient  confidence  in  local  physi- 
cians to  give  them  final  decision  In  the  matter. 
It  Is  no  hidden  fact  that  the  percentage  of 
rejections  has  been  and  still  Is  much  higher 
than  the  Army  anticipated — that  Is,  rejections 
at  the  Induction  station. 

Four  Plqua  men  have  made  preparations 
to  leave  for  a  year  or  more.  In  each  of  these 
cases  the  man  was  back  home  24  hoiirs  later. 
In  at  least  one  instance  the  selectee  had  gone 
to  much  trouble  to  turn  over  his  business  and 
other  affairs  only  to  have  the  trouble,  worry, 
and  perhaps  financial  loss  go  for  naught. 

The  remedy  for  the  problem  seems  to  be 
confined  to  two  alternatives:  Either  the  Army 
place  stiffldent  confidence  In  local  physicians 
for  final  decision  on  the  question  of  physical 
fitness  or  send  Army  physicians  to  each  com- 
mimity  for  wholesale  examinations  of  men 
eligible  for  call.  In  the  latter  case  registrants 
ahould  have  sufficient  notice  that  they  were 
going  to  enter  Army  service  and  could  act 
with  full  knowledge  that  they  were  to  be 
accepted  when  the  time  arrived. 

It  is  indeed  an  unfortunate  and  perplexing 
elnmmstance  faced  by  young  men  who  must 
literally  gamble  with  their  biislness  and  per- 
sonal property  when  Induction  time  comes. 
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BSSOLUnON  OF  THE  NORTH  DAKOTA 
STATE   LEGISLATURE 


Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr,  Speaker,  at  this  time,  when  the  Con- 
gress is  being  called  upon  for  large  ap- 
propriations all  important  In  their  char- 
acter, I  am  sure,  and  thoroughly  needed 
in  our  defense  program.  I  cannot  fail  to 
present  to  the  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion U  from  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,,  asking  that 
Ihe  Congress  give  due  consideration  to 
some  phase  of  economics  in  this  rather 
extensive  appropriation  campaign  in 
which  we  are  engaged. 

There  is  located  today  in  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  an  important  Army  post 
that  has  been  in  existet,ce  for  a  long  span 
of  yenrs,  the  name  of  which  is  Port  Lin- 
coln. Originally  this  post  was  located 
just  across  the  river,  the  Missouri  River, 
and  was  the  post  at  which  General  Cus- 
ter and  his  forces  were  located  when  he 
received  his  order  to  go  forth  and  en- 
gage the  Indians  in  battle.  The  history 
of  this  important  episode  is  now  known 
to  alL   It  is  not,  however,  to  the  tradition 


back  of  this  old  post  that  I  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  today,  but 
rather  to  the  fact  that  the  post  today  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  excellent 
oflBcers'  quarters  and  first-class  barracks, 
smaller  by  far  than  many  other  posts, 
but  yet  well  equipped,  modern,  and  up 
to  date,  and  in  excellent  condition. 

Within  the  last  2  years  the  Government 
has  expended  large  sums  of  money  on 
repairs;  conspicuous  among  them  was  the 
building  of  a  fine  outdoor  swimming  pool 
at  the  cost  of  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
This  Important  post  has  been  abandoned 
at  a  time  when  these  vast  appropriations 
are  being  made  for  Army  housing.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  consistent  with  good 
business.  True,  the  argument  is  made 
that  it  is  a  cold  country,  and  the  cost  of 
the  Army  is  too  expensive.  This  is  not 
altogether  a  reasonable  argument  when 
we  take  into  consideration  that  the  Gov- 
ernment still  maintains  Port  Meade  in 
South  Dakota  and  Fort  Missoula  in  Mon- 
tana, both  of  which  suffer  the  same  de- 
gree of  cold  weather  as  does  Port  Lincoln. 
Surely  if  these  other  posts  are  practical 
to  maintain,  the  Government  should  give 
due  consideration  to  the  already  large  in- 
vestment at  Fort  Lincoln,  and  the  post 
should  be  regarrisoned  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

I  submit  herewith  the  resolution  from 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota : 

Bouse  Concurrent  Resolution  U 

Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
a  mlltary  post  at  Fort  Lincoln 

Whereas  Fort  Lincoln  Is  situated  In  ap- 
proximately the  center  of  an  individual  area 
comprising  150,000  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  1,250,000,  and  is  supported  by  an 
excellent  rail  and  highway  network,  and  Is 
adjacent  to  a  proposed  international  air  line 
joining  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Alaska;  and 

Whereas  Fort  Lincoln  Is  situated  In  the 
geographical  center  of  the  State,  and  is  the 
only  military  post  in  North  Dakota,  and  the 
only  one  between  Fort  Snelling,  in  Minne- 
sota, and  Missoula,  Mont.,  and  Is  the  only 
military  post  between  the  Canadian  border 
on  the  north  and  Fort  Meade,  In  the  Black 
HlUs  section  of  South  Dakota,  on  the  south; 
and 

Whereas  the  buildings  and  grounds  com- 
prising the  military  post  of  Fort  Lincoln  are 
In  excellent  condition  and  are  capable  of 
caring  for  many  hundreds  of  citizens  called 
to  the  service  of  their  cotintry  during  the 
present  natlolf&l  emergency:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Twenty-seventh  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  {the  Senate  con- 
curring therein).  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  hereby  respectfully  me- 
morialized and  urged  to  take  such  steps  as 
are  necessary  to  maintain  Fort  Lincoln  as  a 
military  post. 

Earl  D.  Stmzngton, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

C.  E.  Terrt, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Oscah  W.  Hacen, 
President  of  the  Senate, 

W.  J.  Tbotjt. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
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ARTICLE  BY  IGNATIUS  K.  WERWINSKI 


Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  encouraged  by  the  unanimous  sup- 
port given  by  the  House  this  afternoon  to 
the  pending  resolution  providing  for  the 
observance  and  commemoration  of  the 
death  of  Brig.  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski  on 
October  11,  1941.  In  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  we  have  an  out- 
standing citizen,  Mr.  Ignatius  K.  Wer- 
winski,  who  has  devoted  many  years  of 
his  life  to  preserve  the  memory  of  this 
gallant  soldier,  a  soldier  who  played  such 
an  important  role  in  our  war  for  inde- 
pendence. Mr.  Werwinski  formerly 
ser\'ed  as  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Pulaski  Sesquicentennial  Commission 
and  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  OflBcers'  Re- 
serve Corps. 

On  Pulaski  Day,  October  11,  1940,  Mr. 
Werwinski  wrote  a  beautiful  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  General  Pulaski.  With 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  I  am  pleased  to  submit  it 
herewith: 

X7NDE8  Otnt  FLAQ 

(By  Ignatius  K.  Werwinski,  lieutenant.  Offi- 
cers* Reserve  Corps;  also  former  Chairman 
of  the  U.  S.  Pulaski  Sesquicentennlal  Com- 
mission) 

Under  our  flag,  purest,  most  potent  emblem 
of  law,  order,  Christian  civilization  that  ever 
saluted  the  dawn,  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  gave  a  life  to  a  hero  of  two  hemispheres, 
Brig.  Gen.  Casimir  Pxilaskl. 

Under  our  flag,  ne'er  dropped  in  dust  of 
defeat,  fostered  by  revered  father  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  name  of  Brig.  Gen.  Casimir 
Pulaski  Is  Imperishably  written  In  letters  of 
gold  on  the  pages  of  American  history,  defy- 
ing the  ages. 

Under  our  flag,  floating  in  zephyrs  of  high 
heaven  o'er  the  eternal  capital  of  a  republic, 
founded  on  the  rock  of  righteousness,  symbol 
of  humanity's  fondest,  dearest  hope,  forever 
proclaiming  justice,  human  brotherhood 
throughout  the  land,  through  the  inspiration 
left  us  by  Brig.  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski. 

Under  our  flag,  unstained,  untarnished,  be- 
Jeweled,  gleaming  in  darkest  night,  her 
triumphal  march  across  the  centuries  a  path 
of  light.  Who  dare  touch  with  profaning 
hand,  this  sleepless  majestic  guardian  of  an 
ardent,  strong,  brave.  frf3  people,  and  under 
which  flag  Brig.  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski  gave 
his  life  in  Savannah.  Ga.,  on  October  11,  1779. 

Under  our  flag,  inspiration  of  a  mighty  race, 
mingling  in  sentiment  of  cherished  children, 
native  of  her  soil  undefUed,  and  lovers  of 
hberty  from  every  clime,  seeking  naught  but 
the  common  good,  yearning  to  serve  mankind 
'neath  sheltering  aegis  of  the  red,  white,  and 
blue,  under  which  Brig.  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski 
fought. 
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Under  our  flag,  immortalized  by  Washing- 
ton, and  under  which  flag  fought  Brig  Gen. 
Casimir  Pulaski,  her  beauteous  folds  spread 
from  gulf  to  coast  by  Jefferson,  borne  aloft 
by  Lincoln  In  strife  of  heroes  that  united  as 
one  a  sisterhood  of  States  and  blended  the 
blue  and  gray  in  flres  of  patriotism,  preserv- 
ing every  star  In  the  shining  standard  of 
national  sovereignty.  May  Old  Glory,  under 
which  Brig.  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski  fought  and 
gave  his  life,  in  all  the  flood  of  time  wave 
with  undlmmed  radiance  and  Increasing 
splendor  over  the  fairest  expanse  of  God's 
earth. 

Under  our  flag,  precious,  sublime  Inherit- 
ance, blessing  of  America's  faith,  power, 
unity,  sanctifled  by  patriot  blood  of  otir  hero. 
Brig.  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski.  We  consecrate 
anew  In  o'erflowlng  measvu-es  our  hearts,  our 
eager,  willing  service  of  hand  and  brain  to  the 
defense  and  greater  glory  to  our  country  for 
which  Brig.  Gen.  Casimir  P\ilaskl  fought  and 
gave  his  life. 

Under  our  flag  may  the  American  people 
pay  the  due  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski  on  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski,  Revolutionary  War 
hero,  by  observing  and  commemorating  the 
anniversary  of  his  death. 

Dedicated  to  the  Sons  of  Revolution. 

October  U,  1940. 
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RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   HON.   JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH,  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address,  en- 
titled "A  Separate  Air  Force  Now,"  I 
made  over  the  Columbia  network  Friday, 
March  14: 

A  Separate  Air  Force 

This  week  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  took  a  historic  step  to  clarify  Its 
position  in  regard  to  World  War  No.  2.  What 
you  or  I  thought  of  this  position  last  week, 
or  last  month,  is  no  longer  Important.  The 
vital  fact  Is  that  a  majority  of  the  Congress— 
the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple— joined  with  President  Roosevelt  to 
enact  a  national  policy  whose  significance  Is 
unrivaled  in  the  history  of  this  Nation:  yes, 
perhaps  unrivaled  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Now  that  the  policy  has  been 
adopted,  the  Important  thought  for  every- 
body—you and  me — is  to  see  that  this  policy 
is  carried  out  with  the  greatest  possible  de- 
gree of  eflBciency;  nothing  short  of  complete 
success  will  do.  The  best  Is  none  too  good, 
and  we  won't  stop  until  the  best  Is  achieved. 
This  Is  the  American  way. 

AN    ARSENAL   OF    DEMOCRACT 

The  best  and  clearest  way  for  me  to  out- 
line this  new  national  policy  for  you  Is  to 


quote  from  President  Roosevelt's  brief  letter 
to  Speaker  of  the  House  Ratburn  last 
Wednesday.    The  President  declared: 

"This  Nation  has  felt  that  it  was  Impera- 
tive to  the  security  of  America  that  we  en- 
courage the  democracies'  heroic  resistance  to 
aggressions  by  not  only  maintaining  but  also 
Increasing  the  flow  of  material  assistance 
from  this  country.  Therefore,  the  Congress 
has  enacted  and  I  have  signed  H.  R.  1776. 

"Through  this  legislation  our  country  has 
determined  to  do  Its  full  part  In  creating  an 
adequate  arsenal  of  democracy.  This  great 
arsenal  will  be  here  In  this  country.  It  will 
be  a  bulwark  of  our  own  defense.  It  will 
be  the  oource  of  the  tools  of  defense  for  cU 
democracies  who  are  fighting  to  preserve 
themselves  against   aggression. 

"While  the  defense  equipment  produced 
under  H.  R.  1776  remains  under  the  control 
of  the  United  States  until  it  is  ready  for  dis- 
position, it  is  the  fixed  policy  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  make  for  democracies  every  gun, 
plane,  and  munition  of  war  that  we  possibly 
can." 

To  me  this  means  a  national  policy  based 
on  two  equally  important  F>olnts:  First,  the 
United  States  will  provide  every  possible  gun, 
plane,  and  munition  of  war  to  help  the  de- 
mocracies who  are  fighting  aggression  and 
who  are  thereby  forming  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense; second,  the  United  States  will  continue 
Its  present  poUcy  of  building  our  own  defense 
strength  so  that,  come  what  may  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  always 
remain  the  citadel  of  democracy  and  inter- 
national law  and  order.  Since  we  are  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  sending  every  possible 
ship,  plane,  gun,  and  shell  to  Europe,  the 
efficiency  with  which  we  use  what  is  left  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  becomes 
the  paramount  factor  in  our  own  defense 
program.  Efficiency  and  unity — these  are  the 
key  words.  Gone  are  the  days  when  we  could 
indulge  In  the  amusing  spectacle  and  luxury 
of  interdepartmental  debate  and  discussion. 
Gone  are  the  days  when  we  could  afford 
forensic  discussions  on  whether  wars  are  won 
by  Infantry  or  battleships — whether  fleet 
power  Is  more  Important  than  air  power,  or 
whether  the  United  States  should  stock  up 
on  long-range  bombers  or  pursuit  planes. 

The  answer  to  these  questions  and  hun- 
dreds of  similar  ones  Is  as  simple  as  it  Is 
Important.  The  answer  Is — we  need  as  much 
of  everything  as  we  can  get;  we  need  as  many 
battleships,  cruisers,  and  destroyers  as  we  can 
build:  we  need  as  large  an  sirmy  training  force 
as  we  can  handle;  and  we  need  as  many 
planes  of  every  category  as  we  can  make. 
But  even  more  important  than  the  mere  col- 
lection of  men,  materiel,  and  equipment,  we 
need  a  unifled  plan  which  provides  for  utili- 
zation of  men,  materiel,  and  equipment  with 
the  greatest  degree  of  efficiency  ever  known 
to  mankind. 

MUST    LOOK    TO    FUTURE 

I  dont  want  to  be  critical  of  what  has  been 
done  thus  far.  I  think  our  Army  and  Navy 
have  done  the  best  job  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  am  not  interested  in  the  past. 
Post  mortems  don't  win  wars.  I  am  Inter- 
ested in  the  future.  I  want  to  see  the  best 
possible  use  made  of  all  the  equipment  that 
is  not  sent  across  the  Atlantic  and  the  Paciflc. 
And  to  provide  this  unity  and  efficiency  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide a  unified  department  of  national  defense 
in  the  Cabinet.  This  bill,  also  before  Con- 
gress last  year,  wovild  substitute  the  unified 
and  streamlined  department  of  national  de- 
fense for  the  now  separated  War  and  Navy 
Departments.  Under  my  measure  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  would  become  impor- 
1   tant  segments  of  a  single  defense  command. 


And  what  is  just  as  Important,  my  proposal 
would  provide  that  the  Nation's  air  power 
would  become  an  independent  segment  of  the 
unified  command.  It  would  be  raised  to  R 
position  of  equal  importance  to  the  Army  and 
Navy.  In  short,  o\u  three  equally  Important 
fighting  forces — the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Corps — would  be  welded  Into  one  unified  and 
efficient  defense  machine  under  the  leader- 
ship of  one  coordinating  head  who  could  sit 
at  the  Cabinet  table  and  speak  for  all  the 
fighting  forces  In  one  breath.  I  believe  this 
to  be  in  line  with  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution making  the  President  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  all  the  Nation's  fighting 
forces.  If  the  Constitution  provides  for  one 
Commander  In  Chief.  I  believe  it  is  up  to  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  one — and  only  one — uni- 
fied fighting  force.  There  might  have  been  a 
time  when  we  could  afford  to  have  a  separate 
War  and  Navy  Department,  but  I  honestly 
believe  that  such  a  time  has  become  history 
along  with  the  events  of  the  last  18  months. 

Now  that  I  have  descrH)ed  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  my  bill  H.  R.  3795 — the  unification  of 
the  Nation's  fighting  forces — let  me  point  out 
another  Important  end  that  would  be  accom- 
plished. I  refer  to  the  fact  that  it  would  lib- 
erate our  alr-fightlng  power  from  under  the 
bushel  that  is  now  hiding  its  true  light.  I 
am  not  interested  In  past  debates  over  wheth- 
er the  Army  and  Navy  have  placed  sufficient 
emphasis  on  air  power.  I  am  only  Interested 
In  making  certain  that  future  development  of 
United  States  air  power  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  only  one  responsibil- 
ity— maximum  development  of  United  States 
air  power.  I  want  the  United  States  air  force 
to  be  the  most  efficient  and  powerful  in  the 
world,  and  to  achieve  this  end  I  believe  every 
military  fiying  machine  in  the  Nation  should 
be  under  one  command.  That  is  real  unity — 
the  essence  of  our  national  defense. 

war  is  fought  in  An 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  Is  not  a  new 
project  or  a  novel  idea.  I  am  not  a  military 
expert.  I  am  a  layman.  So  are  most  of  you, 
my  listeners  tonight.  But  I  do  not  believe  It 
takes  a  mUitary  or  naval  expert  to  see  the 
logic  of  a  unified  defense  command — of  an 
air  force  equal  In  rank  to  the  Army  and  Navy. 
I  do  not  believe  It  takes  a  military  expert  to 
judge  the  Importance  of  aU-  power  In  modern 
warfare.  Just  read  the  newspaper  head- 
lines or  listen  to  the  radio  news  broadcasts 
that  will  follow  this  program,  and  you  can  see 
the  reason  I  stress  the  need  for  an  efficient 
and  unified  Air  Corps.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a 
prophet,  but  I  should  like  to  recall  an  excerpt 
from  a  speech  I  made  in  February  1937  during 
a  debate  on  the  House  floor: 

"The  next  war  will  be  fought  in  the  air. 
•  •  •  We  must  realize  that  the  center  of 
our  national  defense  has  shifted  from  the 
land  and  sea  into  the  air.  •  •  •  With 
this  fact  In  mind,  prompt  preparedness  at 
that  point  should  be  our  chief  concern." 

Let  us  see  what  has  happened  to  my  pre- 
diction. Let  me  quote  from  an  excellent 
article  published  in  the  March  issue  of 
Readers  Digest.  This  article.  Why  We 
Must  Have  a  Separate  Air  Force,"  wks  written 
by  Maj.  Alexander  P.  de  Seversky,  a  United 
States  Air  Corps  Reserve  specialist,  who  com- 
manded a  Russian  air  squadron  In  the  World 
War,  and  who  has  been  designing  and  manu- 
facturing airplanes  and  Inventing  bomb 
sights  for  the  United  States  Army  Air  Corpa 
since  he  became  a  United  States  citizen  In 
1927.  He  unexpectedly  Is  In  the  studio  to- 
night. I  am  happy  he  la  here.  Major  de 
Seversky  opens  his  article: 

"In  Europe  today  a  flaming  scroll  bearing  a 
mlUtary   message   of   tremendous  import   U 
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being  unrolled  before  America's  eyes.  That 
message  Is  omlnovisly  clear:  Vast  armies  lie 
immobilized  In  England  and  Europe;  once- 
proud  navies  venture  forth  In  peril  of  de- 
struction from  the  skies;  and  plainly  for  all 
to  see.  the  air  has  become  the  decisive  arena 
of  combat." 

AioBicAiv  An  roacs  wsak 

With  this  Introduction,  the  Major  con- 
tinued: 

"I  have  studied,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  all 
recent  attacks  on  the  Idea  of  an  independent 
air  force.  •  •  •  The  common  denomi- 
nator of  all  the  objections  Is  the  claim  that 
the  United  States  has  built  a  fairly  creditable 
air  force  under  the  aegis  of  the  two  older 
services. 

"The  rebuttal  Is  simple:  It  la  that  at  pres- 
ent the  United  States  has  no  air  power  at  all. 
We  have  a  miscellany  of  warplanes  but  no 
air  power,^  We  have  an  effective  naval  air 
arm,  plus  an  amorphous  mass  of  Army  air- 
craft. Neither  of  them,  nor  the  two  to- 
gether, constitute  air  power" 

In  giving  his  expert  anal3r8ls  of  the  strate- 
gic lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  events  In 
Europe  to  date,  the  Major  declared:  "The 
present  war  discloses  one  basic  principle  of 
•Ir  power:  No  land  or  sea  operations  are 
possible  where  control  of  the  air  Is  In  the 
hands  of  the  adversary.  Dunkerque  Is  a  su- 
perb demonstration.  The  withdrawal  opera- 
tions there  were  accomplished  primarily  be- 
cause the  British  bad  established  local  supe- 
riority In  the  air.  British  Spitfires  and  Hur- 
ricanes, masters  of  any  Oerman  pursuit  plane 
by  reason  of  a  mere  25-mlle-per-hour  margin, 
were  able  to  control  the  air  over  the  Channel: 
without  such  control  the  evacuation  would 
have  been  a  shambles.  This  svipremacy.  how- 
ever, applied  only  within  a  radius  of  150 
miles — the  effective  range  of  land-based 
British  pursuit  planes. 

"The  same  local  superiority  accounts  for 
Hitler's  Inability  hitherto  to  Invade  England. 
The  Battle  of  Britain  Is  an  almost  perfect 
laboratory  case  of  pure-air  warfare.  Out  of 
It  one  blood-red  fact  emerges:  Hitler  cannot 
Invade  Britain,  so  long  as  a  swift  British 
fighter  command  maintains  its  margin  of 
superiority  In  the  skies  over  the  British  Isles." 

aSNKRAL   ASNOLO  SSES   NKXD 

No  less  an  authority  than  MaJ.  Oen.  Henry 
H.  Arnold.  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
States  Army,  and  head  of  the  Army  Air  Corps, 
baa  given  tacit  approval  to  the  Idea  of  a 
unified  air  command.  I  have  already  asked 
the  House  Committee  on  Executive  Expendi- 
tures tea  an  Immediate  hearing  on  my  bill, 
and  I  have  a  list  of  air  force  experts  who 
will  be  called  as  witnesses  when  this  hearing 
la  granted.  I  can  tell  you  now  that  Major 
Arnold  will  be  one  of  the  experts  whose  testi- 
mony I  will  be  most  anxious  to  hear.  In  his 
new  book.  Winged  Warfare.  Major  Arnold,  In 
collaboration  with  Col.  Ira  C.  Eaker.  his 
former  executive  officer  In  the  Air  Corps,  de- 
clared: 

"Many  feel  that  eventually 'the  defense  air 
component  of  the  Nation  will  be  given  a 
status  coordinate  and  commensurate  with 
that  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  When  that 
time  will  come.  If  It  does  come.  Is  not  yet 
clear.  It  came  In  some  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  when  the  pressure  of  war  was 
upon  them.  We  shall  be  fortunate  In  our 
time  If  that  reorganization  comes  in  the  rela- 
tive calm  of  peace,  or  at  worst.  In  the  pre- 
paratory stage  and  not  In  the  fighting  stage." 

The  book  continues: 

"It  may  be  that  eventually  air  forces  for 
all  countries  will  be  separated  from  land  and 
sea  forces  for  the  same  reasons  that  sea  and 
land  forces  were  separated  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago." 


When  Major  Arnold  says  that  every  nation 
might  eventually  have  to  separate  air  power 
this  question.  Why  shouldn't  the  United 
States  do  this  very  thing  right  now  while  we 
are  In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  national 
preparedness  effort  in  ovir  history? 

I  believe  we  should, 
from  land  and  sea  forces,  I  am  forced  to  ask 
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RESOLUTION  BY  THE  WISCONSIN  STATE 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin: 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  1 
Joint  resolution  memorializing   Congress  to 
enact  a  just  and  adequately  financed  old- 
age-pension  law 

Whereas  53,310  persons  received  old-age- 
assistance  grants  in  Wisconsin  In  the  month 
of  December  1940,  with  the  average  pay- 
ments of  $22.80  per  recipient;  and 

Whereas  such  payments  are  wholly  Inade- 
quate to  maintain  the  American  standard  of 
living  because  of  the  mounting  food  prices 
and  increase  In  rent  costs;  and 

Whereas  it  la  now  an  accepted  duty  of 
our  Government  to  provide  security  for  the 
aged,  even  inadequate  and  complex  as  It  Is, 
by  reason  of  an  advanced  age  qualification 
of  65  years  and  a  faulty  system  of  taxation  to 
raise  sufficient  revenues  to  carry  on  the  pro- 
gram In  decency;  and 

Wheretis  most  northern  Wisconsin  counties 
cannot  raise  sufficient  moneys  to  pay  the 
20  percent  charged  back  to  them  for  old-age 
assistance  because  of  delinquent  tax  rolls 
caused  by  cut -over  lands,  thereby  caxising  the 
State  to  lose  much  revenue  because  of  ina- 
bility to  match  the  Federal  allotment  to 
which  It  would  be  otherwise  entitled,  and 
which.  If  received  and  matched  by  the  State, 
would  enable  payments  to  old-age-pension 
recipients  of  $40  per  month  as  provided  by 
law;  and 

Whereas  many  authorities.  Including  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  are  In  full  accord  with  a 
Federal  old-age-pension  system:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  (the  senate  con- 
curring), TTiat  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  consider  the  passage  of  a 
just  and  adequately  financed  national  old- 
age-pension  law;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  legislature  urges  the 
consideration  of  legislation  as  proposed  in 
bill  H.  R.  1036.  Introduced  in  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  and  known  as  the  Town- 
send  General  Welfare  Act,  which  provides  for 
liberal  pension  payments  for  all  over  60 
years  of  age  and  carries  with  It  a  just  tax 
measure,  baaed  upon  the  ability  to  pay;  and 
be  it  further 


Resolved,  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
Wisconsin  Member  thereof. 

Walter  S.  Goodland. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
VxRNON  W.  Thomson, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Lawrence  R.  Labsen. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
Arthur  L.  Mat, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  TOWNSEND 
NATIONAL  WEEKLY 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  com- 
ment from  Townsend  National  Weekly: 

[From  the  Townsend  National  Weekly] 

AN   OPEN  LETTER   TO   DR.    LEWIS   HANET,  PROFES- 
SOR or  ECONOMICS,   NEW   TORK  UNIVSRSITT 

Dear  Dr.  Hanet:  You  have  recently  carried 
two  articles  In  the  nationally  syndicated 
Hearst  newspapers  purporting  to  answer 
questions  regarding  the  Townsend  plan. 

On  March  4  you  printed  the  following 
item: 

"Chicago  asks: 

"  'Why  did  you  fall  to  answer  the  second 
part  of  the  question  about  the  Townsend 
plan — what   are   the  objections  to  It?' 

"Answer:  I  did  answer,  but  the  answer 
seems  to  have  been  cut.  The  plan  is  un- 
sound and  bad  in  every  way,  and  no  repu- 
table economist  has  ever  favored  It.  It  would 
give  money  to  people,  regardless  of  what  they 
may  or  may  not  have  done  to  earn  it.  The 
burden  of  additional  taxes  would  be  enor- 
mous, and  would  take  away  as  much  purchas- 
ing power  as  given.  It  would  force  infla- 
tion and  a  rising  cost  of  living. 

"Fortunately  this  wild  scheme  does  not 
have  the  ghost  of  a  chance  now  when  we 
need  all  our  funds  for  defense." 

First,  Dr.  Haney,  you  say  the  "plan  Is  vm- 
sound  and  bad  in  every  way." 

Are  we  to  assume  that  you  mean  bad  as 
to  its  objectives  too?  And  just  what  is 
meant  by  "unsound"?  Or  are  you  merely 
expressing  a  prejudiced  opinion?  What  por- 
tion of  the  plan  is  unsound?  Is  it  the  gross 
Income  tax  you  object  to — a  levy  that  has 
been  proven  successful  in  actual  operation — 
or  is  it  the  retirement  of  the  aged  on  a 
decent  living  basis? 

Incidentally,  you  might  tell  us  if  you  con- 
sider mass  unemployment  of  youth  and  the 
virtual  starvation  of  the  aged  economically 
sound. 

You  say  that  "no  reputable  economist  has 
ever  favored  it"   (the  Townsend   plan). 

Please  tell  use  how  many  reputable  econo- 
mists have  ever  favored  any  plan  that  was  of 
benefit  to  the  mass  of  the  people.    We  know 
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the  difficulties  in  their  way,  because  they 
would  immediately  lose  their  reputation 
and  highly  remunerative  assignments. 

Yotir  next  line  Is  a  gem: 

"It  (the  plan)  would  give  money  to  people 
regardless  of  what  they  may  or  may  not  have 
done  to  earn  it." 

Please  tell  us  what  authority  Is  set  up  to 
protect  the  position  of  those  who  have 
worked  hard  and  earned  retirement.  What 
of  the  aged  investors  In  10,000  smashed 
American  banks?  What  of  those  who  lost 
their  all  in  the  failure  of  hundreds  of  life- 
insurance  companies,  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations, and  high-class  stocks?  What  of 
those  who  worked,  slaved,  and  earned  only  to 
have  their  savings  taken  from  them  In  some 
high-sounding   legitimate  promotion? 

And  what  of  the  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion who  do  not  have  a  mathematical  chance, 
regardless  of  the  opportunties  at  the  top,  to 
earn  enough  to  have  any  real  savings? 

You  know  that  of  the  64.000,000  persons 
covered  by  life  insiirance  in  the  United  States, 
nearly  80  percent  will  have  their  Insurance 
policies  terminated  in  a  manner  which  does 
not  fulfill  the  principal  purposes  for  which 
insiuance  was  Intended.  Only  a  fraction  of 
America's  Insurance  policies  are  terminated 
by  death. 

As  a  reputable  economist,  you  certainly 
are  familiar  with  the  vast  inroads  made  on 
employment  by  the  march  of  technological 
advance.  Even  national  defense  has  proven 
but  partially  effective  In  eliminating  unem- 
ployment. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  there  are  no  jobs 
for  millions — and  particularly  for  the  aged — 
yet  abundance  can  be  produced  for  all  (na- 
tional survey  of  potential  product  capacity). 

You  say  the  burden  of  additional  taxes 
under  the  Townsend  plan  would  be  enormous. 

Will  you  figure  the  additional  cost  of  a  ton 
of  coal,  or  a  loaf  of  bread,  from  the  ground 
to  the  consumer  and  show  us  Just  exactly 
what  that  burden  wiU  be?  Prove,  if  you  can, 
that  it  could  possibly  be  more  than  a  mere 
6  percent — actually  a  replacement  tax  and 
not  a  fresh  burden. 

And  what  of  the  stupendous  load  of  taxa- 
tion that  the  Townsend  plan  will  lift  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  economically  oppressed? 
What  of  the  canceled  6-percent  social-security 
tax  on  pay  rolls,  or  the  savings  on  the  cost 
of  maintaining  old  people's  homes,  hospitals, 
present  jienslon  payments  (small  as  they 
are),  the  saving  on  our  (15,000,000,000  annual 
crime  bill  through  the  emplojrment  of  youth, 
as  well  as  the  moral,  spiritual,  and  physical 
satisfaction  accruing  to  the  whole  of  society? 

To  our  unbounded  surprise,  Dr.  Haney,  you 
also  state  that  this  "burden  of  additional 
taxes  •  •  •  would  take  away  as  much 
purchasing  power  as  given.  It  would  force 
inflation  and  a  rising  cost  of  living." 

Come,  come  Doctor.  Surely  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  one  simple  tax  to  do  both  these 
things.  If  it  takes  away  as  much  purchasing 
power  as  it  gives.  It  could  scarcely  add  to  the 
gross  amount  of  purchasing  power — and 
therefore  could  not  force  inflation  or  a  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living.  We  are  sure  that  you 
will  at  least  admit  you  are  wrong  on  one  of 
these  two  contradictory  statements. 

Yovu-  last  paragraph,  which  seeks  to  dis- 
courage the  only  hope  held  by  millions  who 
are  not  wanted  or  needed  by  industry,  and 
in  which  you  rejoice  that  this  "wild  scheme 
does  not  have  the  ghost  of  a  chance  because 
we  need  all  our  funds  for  defense,"  is  again 
a  mere  expression  of  personal  opinion.  Your 
use  of  the  word  "echeme"  reflects  your  bias 
against  the  Townsend  plan. 

We  believe  that  we  can  demonstrate  to  even 
the  reputable  economists,  if  they  will  open 
their  minds,  that  the  operation  of  the  Town- 
send  plan  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible 


advantage  to  the  defense  program.  We  know 
that  it  wlU  add  to  the  national-defense  reve- 
nue by  bringing  idle  excess  savings  into  cir- 
cvilatlon  and  through  its  forced  spending 
program,  beginning  with  those  who  now  have 
little  or  nothing,  give  the  Government  new 
billions  to  tax. 

The  legislatures  of  19  States,  representing 
40,000,000  people,  have  given  their  approval 
to  the  plan  and  have  memorialized  Congress 
to  enact  it.  At  least  200  Congressmen  are 
known  to  be  favorable,  as  well  a8"many  Sen- 
ators, Including  Senator  Charles  L.  McNart, 
recently  Republican  candidate  for  the  Vice 
Presidency.  Your  colleague,  Cecil  B.  Dickson, 
of  International  News  Service,  has  Informed 
us  that  the  President  has  endorsed  three  car- 
dinal features  of  the  Townsend  plan. 

In  conclusion,  be  asstu-ed  that  we  are  not 
cross  with  you  but  are  very  happy  that  you 
have  found  it  necessary  to  give  us  so  much 
attention  In  your  interesting  column.  It 
gives  added  asswance  to  the  timid  that  an 
organization  of  10,000  clubs,  stretching  from 
coast  to  coast,  is  very  much  alive. 
Sincerely, 

Sherman  J.  Bainbrisgx, 
Editor.  Tovonsend  National  Weekly. 
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Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  many  extravagant  benefits  credited 
to  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project  has  been  added  the  glib  promise 
that  the  farmers  of  the  great  agricultural 
areas  of  North  America  will  reap  an  in- 
crease in  the  money  obtained  for  the 
fruits  of  their  production. 

It  is  another  artful  attempt  by  those 
advocating  this  unsound  and  impractical 
seaway  project  to  try  and  mislead  the 
American  people  into  regarding  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  as  a  harbinger  of  in- 
creased commerce  and  an  aid  to  our  na- 
tional defense. 

The  fallacy  of  being  blindly  led  into  a 
veritable  "fool's  paradise"  in  accepting 
the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway  is  ably 
portrayed  by  the  following  editorial  writ- 
ten by  Paul  M.  Smith,  editor  of  the  Loco- 
motive Engineers  Journal,  issue  of  March 
1941. 

Editor  Smith's  message  is  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Locomotive  Engineers  Journal  of 
March  1941] 

A  MESSAGE 

To  the  Membership: 

Baited  with  glittering  misconceptions,  the 
farmers  of  the  great  agric\iltural  areas  of 
North  America  are  being  led  to  believe  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  and  power  scheme 


will  help  them  get  more  money  for  their 
products.  They  are  told  that  such  a  project 
would  make  the  area  a  mighty  "gateway  to 
world  trade." 

Skillful  Instigators  of  the  scheme  have 
neglected  to  mention  that  this  so-called  gate 
to  world  trade,  which  is  so  generously  offered 
this  great  area — at  the  expense  of  the  already 
overburdened  taxpayers — Is  a  swinging  gate. 
One  that  will  swing  back  and  smack  the  face 
(and  security)  of  the  very  same  farmer  and 
businessman,  small  and  large,  who  would 
have  to  struggle  to  pay  this  enormous  tax 
bill.  The  great  farm  areas  should  become 
alert  to  the  fact  that  America's  agricultural 
markets  are  Jeopardized  by  this  scheme  which 
is  being  proven  unsound  economically  and 
politically. 

A  quick  survey  of  world  trade  conditions 
reveals  the  backswing  that  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  St.  Lawrence  scheme.  Most 
of  America's  trade,  except  for  war  and  de- 
fense transactions  with  Great  Britain,  is  with 
South  America  and  probably  will  remain  so 
balanced  for  years  to  come.  Ova  good  neigh- 
bor policy  will  see  to  that. 

In  return  for  our  goods  Latin  America  of- 
fers principally  agricultural  products,  cattle 
and  hides.  Through  lower  living  standards 
and  peon  labor  their  cost  of  production  is 
much  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Thus  the  St.  Lawrence  scheme 
would  enable  them  to  dump  these  products 
into  the  very  center  of  America's  own  agrl- 
cult\iral  area  and  would  do  much  to  de- 
moralize the  markets. 

Not  so  long  ago,  you  may  recall,  a  number 
of  small  ocean-going  boats  from  South 
America  came  through  the  circuitous  St.  Law- 
rence route  and  unloaded  their  cargoes  of 
grain  in  the  Midwest.  This  raised  havoc  with 
grain  markets  in  the  area. 

With  the  good-neighbor  policy  enforced 
politicians  would  And  it  most  discomforting 
and  embarrassing  to  endeavor  to  raise  pro- 
tective tariffs  to  guard  our  agrictiltural  mar- 
kets in  the  Midwest.  Thus,  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  scheme,  America's  great  army  ol 
farmers  would  toil  in  their  fields  to  raise  the 
taxes  for  a  project  that  would  severely  cripple 
their  own  markets. 

Increased  opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  is  becoming  more  evident  throughout 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  as  people  be- 
come more  familiar  with  its  economic  and 
political  effect.  As  a  defense  measure  it  can- 
not be  completed  in  time  to  be  of  any  use 
In  the  present  conflict,  and  when  completed 
it  could  be  used  only  about  7  months  of  each 
year  because  it  would  be  icebound  and  un- 
navigable  5  months  of  the  year.  As  a  power 
project  steam  plants  have  been  conceded  to 
be  far  more  desirable  because  they  can  be 
erected  where  tlie  power  Is  needed,  more 
quickly  and  at  less  cost. 
•  A  channel  27  feet  deep  is  speciflcd  in  the 
project,  which  eliminates  the  possibility  of 
building  warships  of  capital  siae — battleship* 
or  cruisers — in  the  Great  Lakes  shipyards  as 
many  of  the  project's  proponents  would  have 
us  believe.  Lake  shipbuilding  facilities  are 
already  congested  with  their  share  of  the  con- 
struction of  boats  which  can  go  through  the 
existing  water  route. 

A:  we  consider  the  St.  Lawrence  scheme  in 
the  solid  light  of  day  we  must  not  neglect  the 
fact  that  it  will  do  much  to  harm  the  farmers 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Neither 
can  we  forget  that  the  scheme  will  serve  to 
drain  mUllons  of  dollars  from  overburdened 
taxp>ayers  in  every  part  of  the  country  now 
(and  for  many  years  to  come)  when  every  ef- 
fort and  dollar  is  urgently  needed  for  ad- 
vancement of  a  vital  rearmament  program. 
Yours  fraternally. 

Pattl  M.  Smith.  Editor. 
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The  Cotton  Shiutioii— Parity  for 
Domestic  GMuamptioo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 


IN  THS  HOnSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mondap.  March  17,  1941 


LETTER  OP  GEORGE  8EALY.  OP  OALVE8- 
TON.-TEX.,  TO  THE  NATIONAL  COTTON 
COUNCIL.  MEMPHIS.  TENN. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  em- 
brace in  my  remarks  on  the  cotton  situ- 
ation the  letter  of  Mr.  George  Sealy,  ol 
Galveston,  Tex.,  to  the  National  Cotton 
Council,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Mr.  Sealy  is  a 
man  of  wide  experience  in  the  cotton 
business  and  his  letter  will  be  found  of 
Interest. 

The  letter  follows: 

Galtbston  Wrasvcs. 
aalve»ton,  Tex.,  March  14.  1941. 
National  Cottoh  Council, 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Okntlsksn:  Replying  to  yoxir  recent  letter 
asking  for  remedial  siiggestlons  pertaining  to 
oxxr  cotton  problems,  I  give  you  the  following, 
which  I  hare  advocated  consistently  for  the 
peat  8  years,  and  which  Is  gradually,  although 
not  admittedly,  being  put  Into  practice. 

I  refer  more  specifically  to  a  two-price 
system  on  cotton,  one  domestic  and  the  other 
foreign,  or  an  "Inverted  tariff  policy"  upon 
that  portion  of  cotton  domestically  con- 
sumed. 

Since  the  cost  of  a  farmer's  living  Is  based 
largely  upon  factors  wholly  within  our  coun- 
try, and  is  based  upon  a  needed  income  for 
the  cotton  farmer  to  live  decently,  I  feel  that 
since  his  revenue  has  largely  been  curtailed 
through  causes  not  of  hts  own  making,  but 
In  behalf  of  the  general  goci  of  all.  as  so 
ably  explained  in  exhibit  B  of  the  National 
Cotton  Council  of  America,  he  should  be  re- 
imbursed for  this  loss  of  revenue. 

This  reimbursement  should  apply  to  that 
quantity  of  his  product  eligible  for  sale  in 
his  domestic  market,  inasmuch  as  his  neces- 
sities are  based  upon  domestic  market  prices. 

The  quota  allotted  to  him  in  the  American 
market  should  be  based  upon  bales  and  not 
acres,  and  the  Government  should  not,  on 
one  hand,  abandon  cotton  acreage  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  through  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars,  encourage  a  similar  pro- 
duction on  the  remaining  acreage  allotted  for 
cotton. 

If  industry  has  two  prices  for  its  product, 
agriculture  should  have  the  same  opportunity 
in  mletlng  foreign  competition  with  a  lower 
price,  if  need  be. 

Cotton  cannot  ask  for  favors,  nor  charity, 
Irom  its  Government,  and  it  must  be  con- 
sistent in  Its  demands  for  a  near  parity  price 
for  lU  product  sold  in  Its  home  market,  and, 
Uke  Indiisry,  take  Its  chances  in  selling  any 
surplus  production  abroad. 

Sugar  producers  in  America  enjoy  a  bonus 
upon  that  portion  of  their  product  domestic- 
ally consimied.  and  American  labor  and 
farmers  contribute  largely  to  such  an  added 
coot  for  sugar.  In  some  instances  the  aver- 
age protection  i>er  poxuid  of  sugar  has  been 
2  cents  since  the  b^lnnlng  of  the  Sugar  Act 
in  1934.  This  is  equivalent  to  172  percent 
ad  valorem  of  the  average  world  price  of  1.2 
cents  a  pound  in  the  same  period. 


It  might  not  be  inappropriate  to  mention 
that  Secretary  Wallace,  then  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  1938.  estimated  the  total  net 
coat  to  the  Nation  of  sugar  protection,  under 
the  quota-subsidy  system,  was  about  $300,- 
000,000  per  year. 

A  small  bonus  given  tc  the  cotton  farmer 
upon  his  share  of  domestic  consiimptlon 
wotild  not  bear  heavily  upon  the  ultimate 
consumer  of  his  finished  product.  Even  if 
10  cents  per  pound  were  added  to  the  present 
price  of,  say.  10-oent  cotton,  giving  the 
farmer  20  cents  a  pound  upon  that  portion 
of  his  cotton  sold  in  America,  would  add  only 
5  cents  to  the  cost  of  a  laborer's  shirt,  Vi 
cent  to  the  cost  of  his  socks,  2V2  cents  for 
his  towel,  and  10  cents  to  the  cost  of  his 
pants,  all  of  which  any  retailer  of  laboring 
men's  apparel  wovild  advise  offers  no  grieat 
sales  resistance. 

In  other  words,  give  the  fanner  80  percent 
of  parity  price  on  the  domestically  sold  cot- 
ton, to  which  he  is  Justly  entitled,  and  as  a 
bonus,  for  his  loss  of  his  foreign  cotton  on 
account  of  no  fault  of  his  own.  add  a  $10  bill 
per  bale,  or  Just  2  cents  per  pound. 

His  small  surplus  remaining  must  find  a 
foreign  market,  like  any  other  product,  or  a 
loan  at  world's  prices  could  be  given  him. 

Eighty  percent  of  (>arity,  or  say  12  cents 
for  the  farmer's  entire  12,000,000-bale  crop 
would  be  $720,000,000. 

The  farmer  would  receive  this  sum  in  the 
following  manner: 

80  percent  of  parity,  or  say 
12  cents  for  9,000,000  bales 
domestically  consumed  would 

be -  $540.  000,  000 

A  proposed  bonus  of,  say,  2 
cents  on  his  9,000,000  domes- 
tic sales  would  be_ -..     $90,000,000 

(This  bonus  is  on  accoimt 
of   loss   of  foreign   mar- 
kets. Neutrality  Act,  etc.) 
3.000,000    bales   remaining    for 
foreign  sales  at  6  cents,  or  a 
Government    loan    at    world 
competitive  prices  would  be.      90, 000, 000 


720,  000,  000 


Ample  Government  machinery  is  already 
established  for  fair  allotment  purposes,  and 
since  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  all  past  efforts  have  not  solved  our 
cotton  difficulties,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
above  suggestion  might  at  least  be  attempted. 

With  thousands  of  southern  acres  suited 
only  to  cotton  cultivation,  there  can  be  no 
further  abandonment  of  any  more  cotton  land 
without  disrupting  the  entire  economic  struc- 
ture of  the  South. 

Since  those  days  when  we  first  started  a 
curtailment  program,  foreign  nations  have 
consistently  increased  their  cotton  planting, 
and  during  the  past  several  years  for  every 
single  acre  Increase  in  foreign  cotton  acreage 
we  have  reduced  ours  3  acres. 

With  24,400,000  acres  planted  to  cotton  in 
1940  and  only  1,200.000  acres  In  sugar  beets 
and  sugarcane,  it  does  seem  the  cotton  farmer 
rightfully  deserves  an  inverted  tariff  like  the 
direct  tariff  applicable  to  the  sugar  producer. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  product  of  hu- 
man endeavor,  either  in  Industry  or  agricul- 
ture, calls  upon  so  many  human  hands  for  Its 
passage  into  ultimate  consumption  from  the 
time  it  was  conceived. 

Hand  chopped  and  hand  picked,  ginned  and 
compressed  bale  by  bale,  loaded  and  unloaded 
into  cars  by  human  effort  alone,  sampled, 
classed,  and  marked,  tagged  and  weighed, 
trucked  and  toted  bale  by  bale,  until  it  is 
stowed  into  the  hold  of  a  ship,  and  stacked  by 
sweating  muscles,  until  it  reaches  the  textile 
mill  at  home  or  abroad. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  have  depended  upon 
and  coordinated  the  ramifications  of  cotton 
growing  and  handling,  and  the  world  still 
clamors  for  more  and  more  cotton,  while  we 
stack  ours  higher  and  higher,  like  Brazil  did 


with  Its  coffee,  Canada  with  Its  wheat,  and 
England  with  its  rubber. 

It  all  seems  so  simple  if  the  cotton  farmer 
could  just  get  an  even  break  at  home,  and, 
like  the  producer  of  steel,  kodaks,  and  sewing 
machines,  meet  foreign  prices  with  his  stir- 
plus,  if  need  be. 

Perhaps  this  plan  is  too  easy,  but  it  might 
be  well  worth  trying. 
Yours  truly, 

Geobgx  Sealt,  Chairman. 

P.  S. — Total  cotton  exports  from  all  the 
South  today  are  759,006  bales  as  against  5,- 
067.870  bales  last  year — while  Brazil  sells  her 
cotton  to  Canada. 


Government  Can  Save  $2,000,000,000  a 
Year  on  Interest  Charges  and  Prevent 
Dangeroas  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  17. 1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WRIGHT  PAT- 
MAN,  OP  TEXAS 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  on  Saturday,  March  15, 
1941,  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Co.'s 
national  hook-up  from  Washington. 
D.  C: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence, the  country  faces  today  vast  new  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  social  problems.  We  now 
speak  in  terms  of  billions  of  dollars,  whereas, 
up  until  the  recent  past  such  huge  amounts 
were  seldom  referred  to.  Changes  in  the 
structure  of  our  coimtry  are  occxirrlng  with 
bewildering  speed. 

Every  citizen  Is  deeply  and  earnestly  con- 
cerned about  the  national  debt.  It  is  said 
If  we  keep  on  expanding  the  national  debt 
at  this  rate  that  we  will  go  broke:  that  we 
will  not  be  able  to  pay  our  debts. 

History  teaches  us  that  governments  do  not 
default  on  their  debts  to  their  own  people. 
They  always  pay  them;  however,  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  such  debts  to  be  paid  in  money  of 
a  changed  value. 

NATIONAL  DEBT  EQUIVALENT  OF  $130,000,000,000 

By  the  end  of  this  year  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  owe  $65,000,000,000.  It  will  be 
owed  to  Individuals  and  corporations  holding 
United  States  Government  bonds.  The  in- 
terest burden  on  this  enormous  debt  will  ex- 
ceed $2,000,000,000  annually.  A  debt  of  $66.- 
000.000,000  is  equal  to  a  per  capita  debt  of 
$500,  or  for  a  family  of  five,  it  is  equal  to  $2,500. 
The  Interest  on  this  $65,000,000,000  debt  will 
amount  to  as  much  as  the  principal  by  the 
time  the  debt  is  paid.  So  our  debt  is  really 
$130,000,000,000  Instead  of  half  that  amount, 
if  our  unconstitutional  method  of  Govern- 
ment financing  is  not  changed.  This  debt, 
including  principal  and  interest,  is  $1,000  per 
capita,  or  $5,000  for  a  family  of  five. 

It  is  now  generally  talked  on  Capitol  HiU, 
here  in  Washington,  that  more  taxes  will  have 
to  be  raised,  that  all  sorts  of  nuisance  taxes 
will  have  to  be  levied,  and  Individuals  with 
Incomes  as  low  as  $20  a  week  will  likely  have 
to  pay  a  part  of  it  in  taxes. 
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HOW    DEBT    CAN    BZ    KASILT    RETIBED 

Our  $65,000,000,000  national  debt  can  easily 
be  retired  in  25  years  and  no  interest  will 
have  to  be  paid  if  Congress  will  carry  out  a 
constitutional  mandate.  That  Is  what  I  de- 
sire to  talk  to  you  about. 

The  deadline  for  filing  income-tax  returns 
and  making  the  first  payment  on  1940  In- 
come taxes  was  reached  today.  The  tax  bur- 
den has  assumed  proportions  never  before 
dreamed  of  in  this  country.  More  Individual 
citizens  filed  Federal  Income-tax  returns  this 
week  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  this 
Government. 

It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  see  that  the  money  collected  from 
the  taxpayers  for  the  Government  is  not 
squandered.  Wasteful  and  extravagant  spend- 
ing must  not  be  permitted.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  spend  the  amount  of  money  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  adequately  and  prop- 
erly preparing  our  country  against  any  at- 
tack, and  we  must  not  be  niggardly  In  de- 
fense expenditures. 

In  financing  defense  the  Government  should 
not  promise  to  pay  interest  on  its  obligations 
when  It  is  iinnecessary,  useless,  and  wasteful. 

CONOBSSS  HAS  FARMED  OUT  SOVEREIGNTT  OF 
NATION 

The  Constitution  says  that  Congress  only 
can  coin  or  print  money.  The  Constitution 
also  says  that  no  State  shall  coin  or  print 
money.  The  Federal  Government  Is,  there- 
fore, supreme  over  others  and  Is  the  highest 
In  power  on  the  question  of  Issuing  money. 
I  say  to  you,  without  any  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  Congress  many  years  ago  farmed 
out  to  special  interests  the  sovereignty  of  ovir 
Nation  to  Issue  money.  The  people  are  pay- 
ing for  It  now,  and  paying  dearly. 

COVEKNMKNT    INTEREST    HAS   BXCOBCK   A    BURDEN 

For  the  first  125  years  of  our  country's  ex- 
istence, the  matter  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment paying  interest  on  bonds  was  no  prob- 
lem at  all  as  the  amounts  paid  were  not 
sufficient  to  cause  concern.  During  recent 
years  we  have  been  paying  up  to  $1,000,000,- 
000  a  year  in  Interest  on  United  States  Gov- 
ernment obligations.  Now,  with  our  Inter- 
est burden  approaching  more  than 
$2,000,000,000  a  year,  it  is  time  that  we  give 
this  question  serious  consideration  and,  at 
the  very  earliest  date  possible,  take  away 
from  private  Interests  the  power  to  create 
money  on  the  Government's  credit  and  vest 
such  power  where  It  belongs — in  an  agency  of 
Congress.  This  will  not  only  save  the  people 
$2,000,000,000  a  year  In  Interest;  it  wiU  be 
helpful  in  many  other  ways. 

SOVEREIGN    GOVERNMENT    SHOXTLO    NOT    PAT    IN- 
TEREST 

If  a  state  borrows  money,  it  Is  proper  that 
the  State  promise  and  pay  Interest  on  the 
bonds  Issued,  which  are  sold  for  the  money 
Issued  by  the  Federal  Government.  This 
should  not  be  true  of  the  sovereign  Federal 
Government,  since  the  Federal  Government 
creates  aU  money.  It  does  not  make  sense  to 
say  that  the  Federal  Government  should  sell 
interest-bearing  bonds  to  private  Interests 
for  money  that  the  Government  itself  cre- 
ates and  furnishes  the  private  interests.  In 
order  for  them  to  buy  the  bonds. 

A  private  corporation  must  sell  interest- 
bearing  bonds  to  obtain  money  that  is  cre- 
ated by  the  Government.  "That  is  no  reason 
why  the  Government,  which  creates  both 
bonds  and  money,  should  sell  interest-bear- 
ing bonds  in  return  for  money  of  its  own 
creation.    I  Insist  it  is  illogical  and  unfair. 

MONET-ISSUING  PRTVILBSS  FARMED  OUT 

Through  the  Federal  Reserve  Ba^k  Sys- 
tem, the  money-issuing  power  of  the  Govern^ 


ment  has  been  farmed  out  to  the  private  com- 
mercial banks.  These  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  are  owned — lock,  stock,  and  barrel — ^by 
the  private  banks  of  the  country.  It  is  said 
in  reply  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  which 
administers  the  law  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  is  true,  but 
the  members  of  this  Board  are  paid  their  sal- 
aries by  the  private  banks  and  the  system  is 
otherwise  controlled  by  the  private  banks. 
They  are  Federal  in  name  only.  No  Individual 
can  do  business  with  them.  These  12  banks 
are  for  banks  exclusively. 

These  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  perform  a 
governmental  function  by  issuing  money 
upon  the  credit  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  money  issued  by  these  12  banks 
is  really  Government  non-interest-bearing 
bonds,  and  upon  the  face  of  this  money,  it  is 
stated  that  it  is  an  obligation  of  the  United 
States  Government.  This  is  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  says 
that  Congress  shall  issue  money.  This  pri- 
vately owned  Federal  Reserve  System  Is  cer- 
tainly not  an  agency  of  Congress. 

The  private  commercial  banks,  in  order  to 
claim  this  great  System,  have  purchased  by 
permission  of  Congress  $138,000,000  of  its 
stock,  which  represents  all  of  the  stock  out- 
standing. Although  this  is  a  large  amount  of 
money,  It  Is  Insignificant  competed  to  the 
privileges  enjoyed  and  exercised  by  these  12 
banks.  These  12  banks  are  privileged  to  Issue 
money — blanket  mortgages  on  the  Govern- 
ment's credit — by  paying  the  cost  of  print- 
ing, which  Is  about  30  cents  per  thousand 
doUars.  The  Treasury  seUs  Government 
interest-beerlng  bonds.  These  12  privately 
owned  banks  pay  30  cents  a  thousand  dollars 
for  another  form  of  Govermnent  obligation — 
money — to  buy  them  with.  Perfectly  ridicu- 
lous, but  it  enables  these  12  banks  to  pay 
salaries  up  to  $50,000  a  year  and  receive  other 
undue  benefits.  These  12  banks  pay  no  taxes 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  no  part  of 
their  earnings  goes  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, as  required  in  the  original  law.  These 
12  Federal  Reserve  banks  also  claim  title  to 
more  than  $20,000,000,000  in  gold  that  Con- 
gress by  penal  laws  has  forced  the  people  to 
give  up.  In  addition,  these  12  banks  have 
Issued  more  than  $6,000,000,000  In  money. 
All  of  this,  mind  you.  upon  the  small  invest- 
ment of  $138,000,000  upon  which  they,  too, 
receive  an  annual  dividend  of  6  percent. 

This  money  issued  by  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  Is  a  mortgage  upon  all  of  the 
property  of  all  of  the  people  and  Is  used  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few.  The  salaries  and  earn- 
ings of  every  Individual  are  pledged  to  pay 
any  debt  contracted  by  these  12  banks  on 
the  credit  of  the  Nation. 

TIMS    HAS   COME   FOR    A    CHANCE 

The  famous  Disraeli,  former  Prime  Minister 
of  England,  once  said: 

"Nothing  is  so  powerful  as  an  Idea  whose 
time  has  come." 

I  say  to  you.  In  all  earnestness,  that  the  time 
has  now  com#  for  the  people  to  change  the 
unconstitutional  system  of  permitting  the 
private  banks  of  the  coxmtry  to  use  the  Gov- 
erment's  credit  free  of  charge.  Congress  can. 
by  the  enactment  of  a  law  of  less  than  100 
words,  change  this  system  entirely  and  save 
the  people  more  than  $2,000,000,000  a  year  In 
Interest  that  they  will  be  compelled  to  pay  If 
the  system  Is  not  changed  and.  In  addition, 
can  entirely  pay  off  and  liquidate  the  $65,000,- 
000,000  national  debt  in  25  years  by  paying  on 
the  principal  of  Government  bonds  each  year 
what  wlU  have  to  be  paid  as  Interest  if  the 
system  Is  not  changed.  The  law  sxiggested 
should  provide,  among  other  things,  that  the 
$138,000,000  Invested  by  the  private  banks  In 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  should  be  re- 
turned to  them  Immediately.   Then  the  Gov- 


ernment will  own  these  money-Issuing  banks 
and.  without  any  cloud  whatsoever,  will  own 
the  enormous  gold  supply  of  more  than  $20,- 
000.000.000,  and  that  gold  can  be  used  in  the 
Interest  of  the  people  Instead  of  permitting 
Its  use  by  the  private  banks. 

NON-INTCRBST-BEARING  BONDS  SHOULD  BI  USD 

When  the  Government  owns  the  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks.  It  wlU  not  be  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  Issue  and  sell  Interest- 
bearing  bonds.  Then  as  money  la  needed, 
non-lnterestlng-bei^lng  bonds  can  be  deliv- 
ered to  these  12  banks,  credit  given  for  them 
on  the  books  of  the  banks,  and  checks  drawn 
by  the  Treasury  to  pay  any  debt  that  is  owed 
by  the  Government.  All  outstanding  Gov- 
ernment bond  issues  can  be  paid  the  same 
way  as  they  become  due  or  callable.  This  wfU 
be  exactly  the  same  system  that  Is  used  to- 
day, except  Interest  will  not  be  paid.  The 
money  or  credit  will  be  paid  Into  circula- 
tion. No  more  money  will  be  printed  than 
Is  printed  under  the  present  system.  There 
wUl  be  no  substantial  change  whatsoever,  ex- 
cept the  people — ^the  taxpayers — wlU  save 
$2,000,000,000  a  year.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  bonds  to  be  sold  to  anyone. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  Oovwnment 
needs  neither  the  money  created  by  private 
banks  nor  the  savings  of  the  people  to  finance 
our  defense  program. 

THIS  PART  OF  MONET  BT8TSM  NO  MT8TCRT 

It  Is  realised  by  me  and  others,  who  are 
advocating  the  change  of  this  system,  that 
IX  anyone  speaks  oUt  on  the  subject  of 
money,  he  Is  Immediately  told  that  this  sub- 
ject is  too  deep  for  the  common  intellect: 
that  it  is  understandable  only  by  a  seventh 
son  of  a  seventh  son,  bom  with  the  vail  In 
the  dark  of  the  moon  and  that  the  rest  of  us 
miist  not  presume  even  to  think  on  the 
subject.  The  fact  Is  that  anyone  who  knows 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong 
knows  that  It  Is  absolutely  wrong  for  the 
Government  to  Issue  Interest -bearing  bonds 
when  It  Is  absolutely  unnecessary,  extrava- 
gant, and  wasteful. 

The  slogan,  "Money  Is  a  mystery,"  has  been 
worth  billions  of  dollars  to  special  Interests 
In  this  Nation. 

Representatives  of  the  people  are  driven 
to  cover  with  slogans  that  mean  nothing  In 
connection  with  this  problem. 

NO   EFFORT  TO    STIR  UP  HATS  A0AIN8T  THS 
BANKERS 

I  have  no  desire  to  engage  In  the  old  tech- 
nique of  stirring  up  hate  against  bankers. 
"Fhey  are  as  fine  a  group  of  citizens  as  w* 
find  In  the  country,  and  this  Is  not  a  flight 
against  banking  Institutions  or  bankers. 

Bankers  have  much  to  do  In  connection 
with  national  defense  without  creating 
money  on  the  Government's  credit  and 
/ending  It  to  the  Government  with  Interest. 
The  financing  of  their  customers  in  defense 
operations  will  be  quite  a  great  undertaking 
and  in  addition  to  their  normal  business 
operations. 

If  commercial  banks  properly  develop  their 
service  opportunities  to  the  utmost.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  for  them  to  rely.  In  whola 
or  In  part,  upon  the  ownership  of  Govern* 
ment  bonds  for  support. 

OUR  PROPOSAL  NOT  NSW 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  said: 

"It  Is  absurd  to  say  that  our  country  can 
Issue  $30,000,000  In  bonds  and  not  $30,000,000 
In  currency.  Both  are  promises  to  pay,  but 
one  promise  fattens  the  usurer  and  the  other 
helps  the  people." 

Mr.  Edison  said  further: 

"If  our  Nation  can  Issue  a  dollar  bond.  It 
can  issue  a  dollar  blU.  The  element  that 
makes  the  bond  good  makes  the  bill  good 
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also.  The  dlflereoce  between  the  bond  and 
the  bill  la  that  the  bond  lets  money  barkers 
collect  twice  the  amount  of  the  bond  and 
an  additional  20  percent  Interest,  whereas  the 
cxirrency  pays  nobody  but  those  who  con- 
tribute directly  In  some  useful  way." 

Those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment policy  of  Issuing  interest-bearing  bonds 
la  absolutely  idiotic  are  fortified  with  the 
Tlews  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  who  have 
ever  lived  in  this  country.  Among  those  who 
entertained  the  same  views  were  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Andrew  Jackson,  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
and  many  others. 

No  sane  argvunent  has  ever  been  presented 
to  favor  of  the  sovereign  Government  of  the 
United  States  issuing  interest-bearing  bonds 
d  preference  to  Its  own  credit,  non-lnterest- 
bearlng  bonds. 

UXTLATIOV  COMING 

It  is  evident  that  we  are  going  to  have 
what  is  generally  referred  to  as  inflation. 
The  lss\uu3ce  of  bonds  and  selling  them  to 
the  banks  is  the  creation  of  additional 
money  or  credit  and  is  more  inflationary 
than  if  the  Government  issued  the  money  or 
credit  In  the  first  instance.  Because  we  are 
going  to  have  Inflation  does  not  mean  that 
ft  should  necessarily  be  ruinous  inflation. 
It  can  be  controlled,  and  it  must  be  con- 
troUed. 

SNCOUBACa    PIIVAR   SMTSRPRISE 

We  should  encoiuage  private  enterprise, 
the  Government  should  not  engage  in  any 
tmslnesa  that  can  be  properly  conducted  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  without  Govern- 
ment help.  At  the  same  time,  the  private 
commercial  banks  should  not  be  In  the  Gov- 
ernment's business.  The  Issuance  of  money 
Is  a  governmental  function,  and  should  not 
be  farmed  out  to  private  banking  interests 
as  It  is  today. 

If  the  Government  Issues  non-interest- 
'  bearing  bonds,  that  does  not  mean  that  they 
mm  never  have  to  be  paid.  They  will  have 
to  be  paid,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  have  to  pay  a  dollar  in 
Interest  for  every  dollar  of  principal. 

No  effort  is  being  made  to  prevent  the 
charging  of  private  Interest,  or  to  cause  the 
Oovemment  to  take  over  the  private  banking 
Institutions.  The  only  effort  we  are  making 
is  to  have  the  Government  reassiune  its  con- 
stitutional duty  of  coining  money  and  regu- 
lating it*  value.  The  first  step  Is  for  the 
Government  to  own  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banking  flystem.  which  should  be  just  as 
much  a  part  of  this  Oovemment  as  the 
TTeaaury  Itself.  When  private  selfish  inter- 
cats  succeeded  in  getting  control  of  the 
money-issuing  privilege  of  the  Government. 
they  obtained  a  franchise  which  is  possibly 
vorth  more  money  than  a  franchise  to  levy 
and  collect  taxes  from  the  people. 

nam  Bnx  to  caaar  out  tbi  pkoposal 

For  many  years  I  have  had  pending  In 
Congress  a  bill  providing  for  the  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  In  the  present  Ctongress  that  bill  is 
B.  R.  116.  Time  for  its  consideration  has 
not  been  ripe  in  the  past,  but  now  the  time 
has  come  when  its  consideration  caimot  be 
evaded. 

If  you  are  Interested  in  preventing  dan- 
gerotis  Inflation,  saving  the  taxpayers  $2,000.- 
000,000  a  year,  paying  o\ir  $65,000,000,000 
debt  in  25  years,  and  in  repealing  the  law 
which  has  farmed  out  the  use  and  abuse  of 
our  Government's  credit  to  the  private  com- 
mercial banks,  please  let  your  Ck>ngressman 
and  your  Senaton  In  Washington,  D.  C, 
know  your  views. 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  Manuel 
Avila  Camacho  as  President  of  Mexico  the 
Mexican  Congress  most  kindly  invited 
several  of  the  visiting  delegates  to  address 
them  in  the  congressional  Chamber.  Be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  hemispheric  soli- 
darity is  so  important  for  mutual  defense 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  I  ask  per- 
mission that  the  speeches  made  on  that 
memorable  occasion  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

4   DX  OICIKMBRE   DE    1940 — SESION   DE  CONGHESO 
GENERAL 

En  esta  seccidn  se  incluyen  los  dlscursos 
prouniinciados  diu'ante  la  seslbn  que  celebrb 
el  Congreso  de  la  Unl6n  en  honor  de  las  ml^- 
lones  especiales  que  vlnieron  a  la  transmisibn 
del  Poder.  Se  da  a  estos  dlscursos  el  orden 
en  que  sus  autores  ocuparon  la  tribuna  de  la 
C4mara. 

El  sefior  diputado  doctor  don  Jos^  Gdmez 
Esi>arza,  a  nombre  de  la  C&mara  de  EMputados, 
dijo:  Excelentisimos  Senores  Embajadores, 
Honorables  Senadores  y  Diputados,  Senoras, 
Seftores:  Estamos  viviendo  en  este  Pais  hondos 
capitulos  de  la  vlda  institucional  de  la  Re- 
publica. 

Son  los  solemnes  mementos  en  que  un  gran 
patrlcio  mexlcano,  el  general  L&zaro  Cardenas, 
ha  temxinado  su  mandato  presidencial,  de- 
jando  tras  de  siima  estela  luminosa.  especlal- 
mente  marcada  en  la  hlstoria  de  la  Revo- 
luci6n. 

Son  los  instantes  en  que,  cubierto  con  el 
bianco  manto  de  la  democracia,  un  ciudadano 
ilustre,  pleno  de  patriotismo  y  de  vlrtud,  el 
general  Manuel  Avila  Camacho,  ha  sido  electo 
Presidente  de  la  Republica.     (Aplausos.) 

Y  es  en  el  climax  de  estos  acontecimientos, 
cuando  hoy  el  Congreso  de  la  Unidn  de  los 
Estados  Unidos  Mexlcanos  se  honra  con 
vuestra  presencia,  excelentisimos  sefiores  em- 
bajadores, en  este  nuestro  recinto  parla- 
mentario.  , 

Deede  esta  tribuna,  que  signiflca  el  eco 
m&s  alto  de  la  representacidn  nacional,  que 
tanto  enaltecieron  con  la  inspiracidn  de  su 
verbo  y  la  alteza  de  su  pensamiento  las  mis 
autorizadas  voces  de  ml  Pais,  recibid,  Excelen- 
tisimos Sefiores,  la  m&s  cordial  bienvenida 
que  OS  envia  slncera  el  pueblo  entero  de 
Mexico.  Aceptadla  como  el  homena  je  augusto 
que  OS  trlbuta  una  nacidn,  que  tlene  recorrido 
un  largo  y  cruento  camino,  en  busca  de  la 
libertad  y  en  pro  de  la  democracia. 

Deseamos  vivamente  que  vuestra  estancia 
en  este  suelo  sirva  para  afianzar  la  amistad, 
que  fellzmente  hemos  tenido  con  todos  los 
pueblos  latinoamerlcanos  y  las  naciones  de 
los  dem&B  ccntlnentes,  asf  como  tambi^n  para 
unir  una  vez  m6a  el  noble  pabell6n  de  las 


estrellas  y  las  barras,  con  el  tricolor  emblema 
de  la  Republica  Mexicans. 

0]al&  que  vuestra  permanencia  en  Mexico 
sirva  tambi^n  para  daros  aunque  sea  nccidi) 
somera  de  la  enorme  mutacl6n  social  que  est& 
experimentando  un  pueblo,  cuyos  aborlgenes 
vlvieron  largos  siglos  como  siervos  diirante  la 
dominacl6n  colonial;  no  conocieron  su  liber- 
acion  despu6s  de  la  Independencia;  siguieron 
atados  a  la  esclavitud  durante  la  dlctadura 
porflriana  y  s61o  comenzaron  a  vislumbrar  el 
horizonte  de  su  bienestar  al  amanecer  glorloso 
del  ano  de  1910. 

Al  Inidarse  ahl  el  movimiento  vindicativo 
mexlcano,  la  Revoluci6n  tuvo.  en  sus  multi- 
ples fases,  tragedlas  s61o  comparables  a  la 
fantasia  tltdnica  de  Esquilo  y  dramas  tan 
s61o  concebidos  por  el  genlo  divlnamente 
fatidlco  del  Dante;  pero  dramas  y  tragedias 
que  encerraban  en  el  fondo  de  su  pavura  el 
anhelo  InHnito  de  un  pueblo,  al  pretender 
arrancar  de  las  manos  de  un  dictador  la  per- 
tenencia  a  sus  derechos  y  a  sus  prlnciplos 
mis  cruelmente  conculcados. 

Esta  es,  excelentisimos  sefiores  embaja- 
dores. la  inmanente  justicia  que  ae!stl6  desde 
sus  comlenzos  al  postvilado  de  la  Revoluci6n 
Mexlcana. 

Su  primera  etapa  fu6  de  orden  emlnente- 
mente  politico;  luchar  por  el  derrocamiento 
de  un  r^imen  presidencial.  convertido  en 
aquel  entonces  en  im  trono  de  oropel  y  en 
cortes  de  brUlo  y  plata. 

El  voto  popular,  constantemente  violado, 
constltuia  una  de  las  formas  m&s  sangrientas 
de  nuestra  ciudadania  y  por  eUo  los  venera- 
bles  iniciadores  de  aquella  fuerte  crvizada, 
inscribieron  en  sus  pendones  el  noble  signo 
de  combate:  "Sufragio  Efectivo  y  No  Reelec- 
ci6n." 

Fu6  la  6poca  rom&ntica  de  nuestra  causa, 
el  idealismo  electoral  coronaba  el  pin&culo 
excelEO  en  la  ambicidn  m&s  cara  de  los 
hombres  de  aquellos  tiempos. 

Despu^s.  y  en  el  transcurso  de  dos  dteadas 
y  media,  la  Revoluclbn  comprendi6  que  no 
debia  dedicar  eus  energias  exclusivamente  a 
defender  el  respeto  del  sufragio;  pues  no  se 
puede  concebir  una  democracia,  en  cerebros 
sin  ilustraci6n  aunque  sea  rudimentaria;  en 
hombres  no  organizados.  que  con  paup^rri- 
mos  salarios,  tenian  que  doblegar  sus  con- 
vicciones  ante  la  crueldad  del  amo  que  les 
pagaba.  y  en  campeslnos  que  no  eran  dueftos 
siqulera  del  techo  que  piadosamente  los 
cubria  de  las  Inclemencias  del  cielo. 

Y  en  este  ambiente,  la  Revoluci6n  se  lanza 
en  forma  deflnitiva  al  campo  de  la  acci6n 
social,  abordando  el  problema  de  los  lati- 
fundios,  los  derechos  del  obrero,  la  educacidn 
de  las  masas  analfabetas  del  pais  y  el  ingreso 
a  la  civillzacion  de  la  sufrida  raza  de  nuestros 
Indies. 

Los  Gobiemos  que  sucedieron  a  don  Fran- 
cisco I.  Madero,  trabajaron  con  m&s  o  menos 
entusiasmo,  pretendlendo  soluclonar  asuntos 
tan  importantes;  pero,  a  decir  verdad,  y 
juzgando  ya  el  pasado  como  im  hecho  que  a 
la  hlstoria  pertenece,  no  fu6  slno  hasta  este 
ultimo  sexenio  cuando  un  conductor  de  mul- 
titudes, con  recio  perfil  de  ap6stol,  el  general 
L4zaro  C&rdenas,  ha  dado  el  m^  vigoroso 
impulso  al  temario  de  la  Revoluci6n  Mexl- 
cana.   (Aplausos.) 

Y  asi  llegamos  a  los  dias  en  que  se  verihca 
la  elecclon  m^  democr&tica  y  por  excelencia 
ejemplar:  la  elecclbn  que  designb  al  general 
Manuel  Avila  Camacho  como  Primer  Ma- 
gistrado  de  este  n^iestro  pais,  debiendo  agregar 
que  al  Presidente  Constltuclonal  de  los 
Estados  Unidos  Mexlcanos,  general  de  divi- 
sion Manuel  Avila  Camacho.  no  lo  llevd  al 
poder  nlnguna  falacia  electoral  slno  el  clamor 
vlbrante  y  magnlflco  que  brotara  esjiontdneo 
y  slncero  del  alma  popular  de  la  Republica. 
(Aplausos.) 
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Es  por  esto  que  el  general  Manuel  Avila 
Camacho  sera  un  Presidente  para  todos.  sin 
dlstinci6n  de  credos  pollticos  ni  religiosos; 
BU  Gobierno  tendr4  la  signiflcacion  de  un 
Goblerno  eminentemente  nacional.  donde 
Impere  la  Justicia  y  se  imponga  la  moral. 
Para  €1  no  existiran  vencedores  ni  vencldos, 
slno  unicamente  mexlcanos  que  convlertan  a 
su  raci6n  en  un  laboratorio  fecundo  de 
trabajo  para  el  engrandeclmiento  creciente 
de  esta  tierra  mexicana. 

E?jo  la  ^glda  del  Goblerno  del  sefior  gen- 
eral Avila  Camacho,  quedar&n  abatldos  todos 
aquellos  pendones  que  significuen  ideas  con- 
trarias  a  nuestro  medio,  para  izar  en  su  lugar 
y  en  el  m^  alto  de  los  m&stiles  de  la  nave 
de  su  Goblerno.  la  unica  bandera  que  podemos 
enarbolar.  la  que  esta  por  encima  de  todas  las 
Ideas,  la  que  est4  por  encima  de  la  propla 
fllosofia  y  del  pensamiento,  de  todo  concepto 
contrario  a  nuestra  nacionalldad,  el  pabellbn 
que  preside  estas  sesiones:  la  bandera  santa 
de  la  Patrla.     (Aplausos.) 

Mixico  y  su  Presidente  fervientemente 
desean  la  Paz  del  mundo  y  conclenan  la  guerra 
que  est6  minando  a  la  humanidad. 

Dice  un  original  pensador  mexlcano,  don 
F611X  P.  Palavlcini,  que  las  tiranias  son  en- 
tidades  secularmente  belicosas,  porque  su 
emblema  es  la  fuerza;  pero  cuando  pierden  a 
los  soldados  que  las  sostienen,  se  preclpitan 
Bin  remedio  hasta  el  fondo  mismo  del 
desastre. 

Son,  pues,  los  eJ<§rcitos  los  pedestales  m&s 
flrmes  para  entronizar  a  los  dictadores. 

Pero  si  en  los  paises  dembcratas  se  per  mite 
la  constante  prcpjiganda  contra  la  defensa 
nacional  y,  consl{,uientemente,  contra  su 
Institute  armado,  esto  es  scencillamente 
entrsgarse  a  los  tiranos;  no  es  salvar  a  la 
democracia. 

De  suerte  que  cuando  los  agitadores  de 
profesi6n  y  m&s  que  ellos  los  demago^cs, 
combaten  a  los  eJ6rcltos  de  los  paises  demb- 
cratas, est&n  haclendo  la  pieparaclon  del 
camF>o  para  el  advenimiento  de  una  nueva 
tirania. 

Las  democracias  necesitan  fcrzosamente  de 
un  eJ6rcito  que  deflenda  sus  instituciones. 

Es  por  ello  que  Mexico  no  ha  visto  Jamis  en 
los  ej^rcitos  de  America  masas  agresivas  de 
combate,  slno  fuertes  atalayas  de  defensa  que 
sabr&n  resistir  en  tcdo  tiempo  los  embates  del 
destine,  haclendo  respetar  su  profundo 
espiritu  democrata,  que  forma  la  escencia 
misma  de  nuestra  soberania  continental. 

Y  en  esta  hora  de  angustia  y  desesperanza, 
en  que  la  continenda  de  Europa  estA  Uenando 
de  lute  a  multit\id  de  hogares  de  com- 
batlentes,  y  en  esta  austera  sesibn  en  que 
para  la  fertuna  histbrica  de  mi  Pals  est&n 
reunidos  aqui  embajadores  de  treinta  y  una 
naciones  amigas  nuestras,  me  permlto,  con 
toda  emocibn  y  en  nombre  del  Parlamcnto 
Mexlcano,  elevar  nuestra  voz  junto  con  la 
vuestra,  excelentisimos  sefiores  embajadores, 
en  favor  de  la  Paz  imiversal,  evecando  la  me- 
moria  de  esos  palacllnes  anbiilmos  de  las  de- 
mocracias del  mundo,  que  enarbolando  el 
estandarte  de  la  libertad  entre  el  fragor  del 
combate,  han  caido  arrogantes  y  soberbios. 
con  el  cuerpo  acribiUado  per  las  balas  y  el 
espiritu  alucinado  per  la  victoria,  teniendo 
el  aire  del  campo  de'  batalla  como  unico 
aliento  de  su  vlda,  y  la  soledad  Impenetrable 
y  muda  como  unico  testlgo  de  su  muerte. 
(Aplausos.) 

Mexico  les  envia  su  pleitesia  mas  excelsa 
y  el  homenaje  sublime  de  su  eterna  admi- 
racibn. 

Senores  Embajadores:  Que  Uegu^is  con 
felicidad  a  vuestras  naciones,  es  el  mejor 
desee  de  esta  tierra  mexicana.     (Aplausos.) 

JOSi  GC  MEZ  ESPABZA. 

El  sefior  senadar  General  don  Enrique 
Estrada,  en  represcntacibn  del  Senado  de  la 
Republica.  dijo:  Sefiores  Embajadores  y 
Representantes  Extranjeros:   El  deseo  satis- 


fecho  de  veros  hoy  en  el  recinto  de  este  Con- 
greso, tiene  un  signiflcado  especial:  esta  es  la 
representacibn  del  pueblo  de  Mexico.  Quere- 
mos  que  capt^is  flelmente  el  sentir  real,  la 
sinceridad  de  este  memento,  y  que  es  dign^is 
transmitir  su  viva  expresibn,  como  un  men- 
saje  fraternal  de  este  pueblo  a  lee  pueblos 
hermanos  que  represent  ais  aqui,  porque 
sabemos  que  sols  valores  aut^nticos.  repre- 
sentatives reales  de  vuestros  pueblos.  Uno 
de  vosotros.  el  sefior  Wallace,  censerva  viva  la 
emocibn  de  las  manlfestaciones  de  su  pueblo 
al  conferlrle  una  alta  Investidura  en  su 
patria. 
Se&ls  blenvenldos. 

Apreciamos  vuestra  actltud  de  comprensibn 
ante  el  drama  mexlcano  de  treinta  afios,  para 
crear  nuestra  democracia  y  una  efectiva  Jus- 
ticia social.  Vuestra  presencia  nos  conierta  y 
aviv'a  nuestra  fe.  Asistis  a  la  culminacibn  de 
un  proceso  democratico  que  signiflca  la 
aflrmacibn  de  neustras  tendencias.  Cierta- 
mente  nos  falta  la  cooperacibn  dlrecta  de 
C&rdenas;  pero  tenemos  ya  la  dlreccibn  de 
Avila  Camacho.  EU  primero  es  despedldo  con 
gratltud  y  respeto  por  su  pueblo,  y  al  segundo, 
le  da  su  cooperecibn  y  conflanza  para  cumplir 
con  su  misibn  en  el  interior  y  responder  a  la 
solidaridad  continental. 

Ante  vuestra  presencia  nuestro  pueblo  ee 
pregunta :  ;  por  qu6  la  representacibn  de  estos 
hombres  tiene  ahora  un  sentido  real,  distinto 
del  convencional  de  la  diplomacia?  Es  que 
por  primera  vez  surge  una  cenciencia  conti- 
nental respecto  al  espiritu  de  nuestros  pueblos 
y  la  estructura  de  nuestras  nacionalidades, 
sobra  los  mismos  principles  de  libertad  y  de 
Justicia,  tanto  individuales  come  nacionales, 
cuyo  valor,  por  centraste  con  los  novisimos  de 
etros  continentes,  se  destacan  salvadores. 

El  mundo  extraamericane  debe  entender 
que  las  naciones  de  America  creen: 

En  los  Gobiernos  emanados  de  la  voluntad 
popvlar. 

En  el  mantenimiento  de  libertades 
colectivas  e  Individuales. 

En  el  respsto  a  la  scbcranla  de  las  naciones, 
sin  distingos  por  su  fuerza  material. 

En  que  el  concepto  de  superioridad  de  raza 
es  in  juste  y  efensivo. 

En  que  la  comprensibn  y  la  cooi>eraclbn 
son  factores  po3itivos  que  deben  sustituir  en 
deflnitiva  el  negative  de  la  agreslbn  brutal, 
para  resolver  los  problemas  internacionales. 
(Aplausos.) 

Mis  all6  de  nuestras  f  renter  as  oce&nlcas.  el 
Continente  Americano  debe  aparecer  como 
una  gran  patria,  dispuesta  a  defender  sus 
principles  de  libertad,  Igualdad  y  fraternldad. 
aplicados  tanto  a  individuos  como  a  naciones. 
No  pretende  Mexico,  como  lo  dijo  nuestro 
actual  Presidente,  estar  organizado  mlli- 
trrmente  ni  lo  estar  1  nunca  con  fines  de 
agreiibn;  odiamcs  la  guerra,  pero  nos  prc- 
pareremos  a  ella  y  la  afrontaremos  ccn 
apasionamlento  en  defensa  del  Continente 
Americano,  sin  menoscabe  de  nuestra 
soberania. 

En  la  tragedia  de  Europa  hemos  escogide  el 
campo  de  nuestra  simpatia,  pero  no  el  de 
nuejtro  odio.  Por  igual  sentimes  el  drama 
de  los  pueblos  ingles,  alemdn,  franc6s  e  cspci- 
fiel.  Todos  ellos  han  contribuido  a  la  cultura 
americana,  que  sentimes  nuestra.  Receno- 
cemos  tener  esa  deuda  y  la  pagaremos  creando 
una  America  unida  y  fuerte,  que  eea  un  inex- 
pugnable baluarte  de  la  civUlzacibn  occidental 
y  de  la  libertad  humana. 

Debemos  ser  dignos  de  la  herencia  de 
Washington,  Bolivar  e  Hidalgo,  y  nos  pro- 
ponemos  que  no  haya  poder  humane  que  la 
destruya. 

Confiamos  en  que  de  hoy  en  adelante 
des.'^.parezca  de  nuestras  fronteras  la  rigid  ez 
de  les  prejuicios,  y  que  surjan  los  derechos 
precurscres  de  una  ciudadania  continental. 
(Aplausos.) 

Enbiqus  Estrada. 


El    Excmo.    Sefior    don    Manuel    Hidalgo 
Plaza,  a  nombre  de  las  mislones  dlplomatlcas. 
dijo:   Una  circunstancia  especlalislma,  la  de 
estar  Indispuesto  nuestro  Decano,  me  impone 
la  obligacibn  de  contestar  los  dos  magniflcoa 
dlscursos   que   babuls   escuchado.     Lo   bar*, 
acoglendome    a    la    exquisita    benevolencia 
vuestra,  que  espero,  porque  s*  que  me  en- 
cuentro  en  un  Parlamento  de  un  pueblo  que, 
come  le  han  manlfestado  sus  representantes, 
afirma  que  la  expresibn  m^  soberana  de  61 
es  la  que  viene  de  sus  proplas  entrafias  y  el 
representante  de  Chile,  en  esta  ocasibn,  In- 
terpreta   a   su   pueblo,   vlene   de   las   masas 
humildes  de  la  clase  trabajadora  hssta  llegar 
al  honroso  cargo  que  ostenta.     (Aplausos.)     • 
En   nombre   del   Cuerpo   Diplom&tico   nos 
asociamee  con  intensa  emocibn,  lee  que  aspl- 
ramos  a  que  en  America  haya  ima  democracia, 
abandonando  un  poco  les  coiiceptos  im  tanto 
rigldos  de  la  igualdad  ante  la  ley,  para  declarar 
que    la    democracia    en    sus    esencias    mas 
intimas  y  profvmdas,  descansa  en  la  Igualdad 
de  posibllidades  ante  la  vlda;  Mexico  en  estos 
mementos  represents  la  avanzada  de  una  cul- 
tura polltica  superior,  la  aflrmacibn  intema- 
cional  de  que  en  America  el  acto  de  transmitir 
el  poder  es  la  forma  habitual,  trasunto  de 
nuestra  educaclbn  civica,  que  ahora  venimos 
a  presenciar  en  este  instante  de  regecljo  de  la 
democracia  del  Nuevo  Mundo.  y  ascclamos  en 
el   memento  en   que  deja  el   Goblerno   un 
hembre  de  la  flgura  de  Cardenas.     (Aplausos.) 
A  les  que  han  sofiado,  a  los  que  han  aflrmado 
enfaticamente  que  en  las  democracias  letlno- 
amerlcanas  no  surgen  mentalidades  excelsas, 
podemos  decirles  nosotros  y  vosotros  les  mexl- 
canos, que  tenels  ima  flgura  que  ha  escrito  la 
m4s  espl^udida  p^gina  de  vuestra  hlstoria,  con 
etra  que  viene  a  sucederle  y  que  espera  y  que 
esperamos  los  representantes  de  los  pueblos 
amlgos,  que  afirme  esta  gran  Jornada  de  pro- 
greso,  de  civillzacion  y  de  cultura.  que  signiflca 
incorporar  a  un  pueblo  a  todas  sus  conquistas. 
no  solo  politicas,  sine  econbmicas,  )X)rque  la 
democracia  que  se  expresa  aflrmando  que  el 
pueblo  es  soberano  y  le  clava  en  la  cruz  del 
hambre,  es  una  democracia  flngida  y  menti- 
rosa.     (Aplausos  nutridos  y  prolongados.) 

Las  democracias  nuestras,  los  pueblos  de 
America,  empiezan  a  orientarse  en  esta  con- 
cepclbn  de  que  no  es  una  611te,  que  no  es  un 
grupo  reducido  de  la  sociedad  quien  dirlge  a 
la  nacibn;  que  es  el  concurso  de  todos  los 
hombres,  que  es  la  herencia  magnifica  del 
pueblo  griege  que,  para  aflrmar  su  concepto 
de  democracia,  se  reunia  a  Juzgar  a  sus  hom- 
bres para  llevarlos  a  la  primera  magistre.tura, 
que  salia  a  designar  en  las  Justas  de  sus 
contiendas  olimpicas  a  sus  grandes  poetas. 
Afirmamos  que  en  America  queremos  tras- 
plantar  este  ideal  democrat  Ice  en  medio  de 
una  CivUlzacibn  que  agonlza  en  la  tats  es- 
pantosa  de  las  tragedlas  que  haya  vlsto  el 
mundo. 

;Por  qu4  esta  asociacibn?  ;_Pcr  qud  la 
concurrencla  de  31  delegados  de  pueblos  que 
vienen  a  unirse  a  vuestra  flezta?  Se  trata  de 
decir  qu6  pasa  en  esta  ocasibn:  ;Una  flesta 
deslumbrante  de  ore  o  de  vanas  exterioriza- 
ciones?  No.  AsLstimos  a  la  flesta  en  que  un 
pueblo  delega  en  un  ciudadano  el  derecho  de 
gobernar  ccnfiado  en  que  este  hembre  re- 
sponder6  ampllamente  a  las  espiraciones  de 
bien  y  de  Justicia  social  del  pueblo  mexlcano. 
(Aplausos.) 

A  cuantos  nos  han  acusado  en  el  pasado 
por  nuestra  inexpenencia  polltica,  porque  no 
hemos  sabido  gobernarnes  con  la  tianqullidad 
que  les  pueblos  viejos  lo  hacian,  poden-os  en 
esta  ccaslbn  decirles  ante  el  mundo  que  nos 
negaba  el  derscho  a  gcbernarnos  consclsnte 
y  realmente.  que  los  pueblc»  como  Mexico, 
come  la  Argentlr:a,  come  BcUvla,  come  Cuba, 
como  Chile,  como  todos  los  paises  que 
forman  la  America  Latina,  y  como  todos  les 
repres3ntantes  que  aqui  han  cencurrido.  que 
la  flesta  de  la  democracia  es  la  flesta  de  la 
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■flnBacfdn  dc  la  nadocalldad.  potqae  cuando 
tm  poeblo  tiene  eocdencia  par»  elegir  a  nu 
representantca.  ese  poeblo  tr&  a  caalquier 
f  riflcto  per  mantecer  la  fiirmula  de  dlnglraa 
a  $i  mJano  antes  que  alguim  prctecda.  par 
caalquier  causa,  por  coalqulera  predestlna- 
tida  enaefioreane  de  el.  Los  piieblos  que 
aaben  daxse  gobiemo  se  perpetuarAn  en  la 
taictoria  j  serin  e)emplo  para  Ics  paises  que 
ca  un  mommto  dado  olridan  las  prlnclpios 
etcroos  dc  la  jusUcia  7  del  derecbo  par  afancs 
txansttorlaa.  Para  mi  la  lonnvila  que  fosotroe 
babuls  tmpucsto.  la  que  celebra  en  estcs 
momcntos  America,  es  la  soluclon  del  por- 
veolr.  Por  eao.  cuando  un  cradcr  distingxiido 
decia  aqui  que  las  democraclas  deben  tener 
B)^rcito.  lo  que  creo  que  es  Inerttablc.  la 
wnlad  cs,  pens^.  que  las  democraclas  cuentan 
COB  Caa  tinmmsa  faiange.  ese  inmenso  ejer- 
elto  de  loe  obreroe.  creadores  de  riqueza  en 
la  paz  J  que  en  un  momento  ciilminante 
Hte4n  abandonar  la  berramlenta  para  em- 
pofiar  el  lusU  en  defensa  de  su  ideologia  y 
de  su  patria.    (Aplauaos.) 

Eata  solemne  fiesta  de  un  pueblo  libre. 
que  nos  inrita  a  cccgregamos  para  participar 
eon  ^1  en  este  tcmeo  de  la  Ubertad,  deaeo 
qtie  trascienda  las  fronteras  de  America,  que 
Uegue  basta  la  agluda  j  tr^ica  Europa  j  le 
diga  con  el  ejemplo  nuestro.  que  loe  pueblos 
puedcn  Tivir  perlectamente  en  tinidad  j  en 
eomuni6n  de  frooteras;  pero.  para  alcanzarlo. 
es  necesario  comprend^  que  bay  formulas 
ccon6mlcas  que  k>  impiden  y  que  en  America 
tenemoe  nosotros  que  resolverlas. 

Demos  nosotros  el  ejemplo  de  que  los 
paises  poderoaos,  fuertes  econbmicamente. 
pueden  vlTtr  en  perfects  socledad  con  los 
paises  dalles.  T  si  esto  no  es  pcslble.  si  la 
raDTlTencla  econdmlca  en  America  no  es  una 
realldad.  nuestra  fratemldad  es  slmplemente 
una  dlccl6n  gramatical.  falta  de  todo  sentldo. 
lAplausos.)  Necesitamos.  en  el  concurso  de 
los  paises  amerlcanos.  que  los  que  bajran 
alcanzado  una  bolgada  sltuacldn  econdmica. 
contrlbuyan  a  sflsnrjir  las  conquistas  politlcas 
J  soclales  de  stis  bermanos  menores.  sin  lo 
coal  no  bay  posibilldad  de  fratemidad  Inter- 
nadonal.  Bs  menester-quc  nos  convenzamos 
de  que  bemos  lucbado  tin  slglo  por  reallzar 
el  pensamiento  de  Bolivar  y  que  no  son 
unicamente  problemas  politlcoe  loe  qtie  noe 
dlvlden.  puesto  que  nuestros  paises  tienen 
muy  semejantes  Xormas  de  goblemo,  que  son 
las  fronteras  econbmicas  las  que  no  nos  ban 
permittdo  reallzar  el  Ideal  del  genlo  hispan- 
oamerlcano.  y  es  necesario  que  nosotros, 
despu^  de  una  larga  expertencla,  busquemos 
la  scluci6n.  tratemos  de  encontrar  el  camino 
de  ftnltlvo  que  nos  una.  porque  el  dia  que 
nosotros  bayamos  barrldo  con  las  fronteras 
ccon6mlcas  de  las  diversas  nadonalidades.  la 
soluci6n  del  problema  politico  de  la  unldad 
continental  efectlva  ser4  una  perfecta  reall- 
dad.    (Aplausos.) 

SeAores  diputados  y  senadores  de  Mexico: 
To  qtilero.  en  nombre  del  Cuerpo  Diplcmatlco, 
en  este  momento  nuestra  mas  pro- 
funda admiracl6n  por  la  manera  de  resolver 
vtiestros  problemas  politiocs.  por  el  aclerto 
<to  mane^  la  democracla  y  ojali  que  los 
pueblos  del  Contlnente.  slgulendo  vuestro 
ejemplo.  enctientren  la  solucl6n  interna  de 
sua  problemas  soclales  y  algun  dia  esta  Am6i- 
Ica  pueda  vivlr  unlda  bajo  la  orquestacl6n 
plena  de  todae  las  Ubertsdes.  (Aplausos  pro- 
kmgadoe.) 

liAHvxL  HxoALco  Plaza. 


n  seflor  Ifainy  Maverick.  Alcalde  de  la 
cludad  de  San  Antonio,  Texas,  £.  U.  de  A., 
dljo:  Sef^cr  Presidente.  mis  colegas  de  la' 
democracla  constitucional.  amlgcs  Diputados 
J  Senadores.  Mexico  entero :  Estimados  amlgos 
mloe.  no  bablo  el  espafiol  blen.  ml  gram&tlca 
es  terrible.  Hoy  soy  el  Alcalde  de  una  gran 
cludad — la  ciudad  de  San  Antonio,  Texas—,  y 
den  mil  de  mis  conciudadanos,  son  m^xlco- 
amerlcanos.  Son  buenos  cludadanos;  son  mis 
amlgos:  asi,  pues.  aunque  ml  espaiiol  es  malo. 


ctxando  bablo  de  Ics  mezlcaDOs  bablo  con  el 
ccraz6n.     (Aplauscs.) 

Ruestra  amlstad.  el  acercamiento  de  nties- 
tras  gentes,  est4n  ccmpletamente  ertableddas 
ya.  Ha  habido  tiempcs  en  que  se  ba  dudado 
de  nuestras  relacicnes  Intemacionales;  pero 
abora  nuestra  amiftad  esta  flrmemente 
cimentada  y  no  eziste  entre  nosotros  nlngtina 
sospecha.  ^^o.  abaolutaixiente  nlngtina! 
(Aplatisos.) 

Pero  ha  sonado  ya  la  bora  de  obrar.  Pode- 
moe  hablar  de  amlstad  y  de  acercamiento 
etemamente;  mas  en  estos  mementos,  no  es 
eso  solo  lo  necesario;  debemos  efectuar  una 
verdadera  cooperaci6n;  no  simplemente  bablar 
de  cooperaci6n.  slno  que  feta  sea  efectlva  en 
los  6rdenes  economico,  social  y  politico. 

El  objetivo  de  todos  nosotros,  de  tcdos  los 
que  creemoe  en  la  democracla  constitucional 
deberia  ser  elevar  el  nlvel  de  vkla  de  nuestras 
gentes;  no  s61o  preservar  su  Ubertad,  slno 
ensancbarla. 

Amlgos  mios,  est&  stn^iendo  algo  que  yo 
desearia  llamar  "La  Ccnstitucion  de  las 
Americas";  florece  hoy  en  los  coraaones  de  las 
gentes  del  H«nisferlo  Occidental. 

Y  es  que  jam&s  construlremos  fortalezas 
uncs  contra  otros:  el  Rio  Grande  serA  cono- 
cido  ccmo  el  Rio  de  la  Paz.     (Aplausos.) 

En  segtindo  lugar.  lamiis  entraremos  en 
fuerra  unos  contra  otrcs. 

En  tercer  lugar,  nos  defenderemos  mutua- 
mente. 

Y,  por  ultimo,  habr&  Igualdad  entre  todas 
las  nacicnes — nir.puna  nacidn  domlnante— 
todos  seremos  iguales.     (Aplausos.) 

Ccnsldero  una  grande  honor  hablar  en  esta 
C&mara  de  Diputados  del  Corgreso  de  Mexico. 

Amlgos  mios.  nosotros  tenemos  al  gran  11b- 
ertador  y  Presidente  George  Washington,  pero 
(acqul  sefiala  el  orador  hacla  el  muro  en  donde 
flgura  Infcrito  el  nombre  del  Padre  Hidalgo) 
tistedes  tienen  a  ru  libertador,  Miguel  Hidalgo 
y  Costilla.     (Aplausos.) 

Nosotros  tenemos  a  Lincoln — j  al  gran  Lin- 
coln!—, pero  usted6s  (aquI  apunta  hacie  el 
combre  de  Ju&rez) .  tienen  a  ese  gran  patrlota, 
al  Benem^rito  de  las  Americas. 

Y.  amlgos  mics.  nosotros  tambl^n  tenemos 
al  gran  amigo  del  pueblo,  a  un  hombre  de 
grandes  mlras  y  de  grande  espirltu,  a  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  y  ustedes,  a  su  vez  tienen  a 
L&zaro  C&rdenas,  el  Presidente  que  se  retlra. 

Nosotros  los  de  los  Eetados  Unldos  estamos 
muy  orgullosos  del  senor  Henry  A.  Wallace; 
de  ml  Vlcepresidente,  nuestro  amlgo,  el 
amigo  del  pueblo;  y  ustedes  tienen  a  su  nuevo 
Presidente,  el  seiior  general  Manuel  Avlla 
Camacbo.  A  *1,  es  declr,  a  estos  dos,  vayan 
hoy  nuestras  mayores  fellcitaclones  y 
nuestros  mejores  deseoe. 

jViva  ml  patria! 

;Vlva  Mexico! 

•  Vivan  todas  las  gentes  de  Norte,  de  Centre 
y  Sudam^rlca!  jViva  la  Ubertad  y  viva  la 
Independencla !     (Aplatisos.) 

MAtniT  Maverick. 

El  sefior  diputado  Sol  Bloom.  Presidente  de 
la  Comlsion  de  Asuntos  Exteriores  de  la 
C&mara  de  Diputados  de  Estados  Unldos 
de  America,  dijo:  Sencres.  Es  para  mi  un 
gran  placer  y  m^  que  placer  im  gran 
privilegio  el  formar  parte  de  la  Delegacion 
de  los  Estados  Unldos  de  Norteam^rica  y  de 
encontrarme  Junto  con  los  senores  dele- 
gados  de  ml  pais  en  el  Congreso  de  la  Unl<3n 
de  Ics  Estados  Unldos  Mexicanos.  Hace  uncs 
breves  momentos,  cuando  llegue  a  este  re- 
dnto  parlamentario,  algunas  personas  me 
pldieron  que  dlrigiera  unas  cuantas  palabras 
a  los  seAores  representantes  y  enviados  ex- 
traordlnarios  aqui  congregados.  y  debo  de- 
clrles  que  entonces  me  senti  completamente 
feliz,  porque  desde  bace  cinco  dias  que  me 
encuentro  en  esta  vuestra  bella  ciudad  y 
basta  la  fecba  nadis  me  babia  pedido  que 
bablara.  ;  Y  ustedes  saben  lo  que  es  an 
diputado  que  no  est6  constantementc  hab- 
landol     (Aplausos.) 


Al  escuchar  Ics  discursoB  que  se  ban  pro- 
nunclado  esta  tarde.  ml  espirltu  me  Uevd  a 
otroa  Itigares  del  planeta  y  pens^.  entonces, 
que  lo  que  aqul  se  hace  en  estos  solemnes  mo- 
mentos,  no  solamente  interesa  a  nosotros, 
sine  que  interesa  profundamente  a  todos  los 
pueblos  de  la  tlerra  que  tienen  su  mirado 
fija  en  lo  que  estamos  realizando  en  este 
recinto:  demostramos  ante  el  mundo  entero 
que  podemcs  retinimos  bombres  de  diversos 
paises  en  perfecta  armonia.  con  el  prcp66ito 
de  entendemos  mejor.  Yo  estoy  seguro,  pues, 
que  esta  reunidn  que  no  se  parece  a  las  re- 
unicnes  que  se  verlflcan  en  otros  lugares  de 
la  tlerra,  babri  de  ser  un  bello  ejemplo  de 
lo  que  los  pueblos  de  este  Hemlslerlo  puedea 
bacer.    (Aplausos  nutrldos.) 

Slento  profundamente  no  hablar  el  espafiol. 

Yo  visit*  vuestro  pais  bace  cincuenta  y  dos 
afios  y  no  es  slno  basta  abora  que  regreso 
para  concurrir  a  la  ceremonia  de  toma  de 
posesion  del  Presidente  de  Mexico.  Debo 
confesar  que  durante  dicba  ceremonia  no  me 
di  cuenta.  no  pude  entender  el  formidable 
dlEcurso,  el  magnlflco  dlscurso  que  pronun- 
ciara  el  sefior  Presidente  Avila  Camacho.  Lo 
aplaudi  porque  present!  lo  grandioso  de  rus 
conceptos;  pero  despues.  al  leerlo  en  su  tra- 
duccidn  al  lngl6s — -y  lo  be  leldo  lo  menos 
seis  veces! — .  me  di  cuenta  de  que  se  trata 
de  un  documento  de  singular  Importancia.  de 
enorme  trascendencla.  Por  esto  soy  de  opin- 
ion de  que  este  Mensaje  debe  traducirse  a 
todos  los  idlomas  y  debe  bacerse  Uegar  a 
todos  los  paises  del  mundo  para  que  los  horn- 
bres  de  todos  los  pueblos  conozcan  el  pensa- 
miento de  un  gran  estadista.  (Aplausos 
nutrldos.) 

Tengo  en  ml  poder  la  traduccibn  al  ingles 
del  Mensaje  pronunciado  por  el  sefior  Presi- 
dente Avila  Camacho.  Lo  conservar*  como 
un  docwnento  blstdrtco  de  gran  valor. 

No  qulero  dejar  de  manlfestaros  que  al  con- 
cltilr  la  ceremonia  de  toma  de  posesidn.  visit* 
la  ciudad  por  todos  los  rumbcs;  escucb* 
oplniones  de  toda  clase  de  personas  y  tengo 
la  Impresion  de  que  la  opinion  optimista  que 
yo  me  be  formado,  es  una  oplnl6n  compartida 
por  todas  las  gentes  que  vlven  en  este  pais. 
Al  escuchar  esas  oplniones.  me  preguntaba  a 
ml  mlsmo:  ;  ser&  posible  que  en  ctros  paises 
del  mundo  puedan  observarse  las  caras  de 
satlsfacci6n  que  tienen  las  gentes  en  Mexico 
al  escuchar  las  palabras  pronuncladas  por  su 
nuevo  Mandatario?  El  parralc  sobre  el  cual 
yo  quiero  bacer  blncapi*.  es  el  siguiente: 
"Tenemos  que  unlr  nuestros  esfuerzos  para 
cocperar  desde  el  fondo  de  nuestros  corazones 
para  armonlzar  los  eentimlentos  con  los  que 
estamos  forjando  nuestro  destine  baJo  una 
mlsma  bandero.  Yo  pldo  con  todas  las  fuerzas 
de  ml  espirltu  a  todo  el  pueblo  mexlcano,  a 
todos  los  patr iotas  mexicanos,  que  se  unan  y 
que  lancen  fuera  de  si  toda  Intolerancla.  todos 
los  odios  ftsteriles,  en  esta  cruzada  de  frater- 
nidad  constructiva  y  de  grandeza  naclonal". 
(Aplausos  nutrldos  )  Tengo  la  segtiridad  de 
que  fu6  este  uno  de  los  pArrafos  al  que  se 
reflri6  de  un  modo  preferente  el  orador  que 
prlmero  bizo  uso  de  la  palabra  desde  esta 
tribtma.  Pensamos  nosotros  como  piensa  el 
general  Avila  Camacho;  61  ha  expresado  el 
punto  de  vista  que  serviri  para  bacer  btstorla 
en  el  pueblo  de  Mexico  y  en  el  pueblo  de  los 
Estados  Unldos  y  en  los  pueblos  todos  del 
mundo.  Tengo  la  seguridad  de  que  en  este 
dlscurso— en  el  que  trat6,  ademas  de  este 
tema  Importantisimo,  veinte  o  m&s  temas  de 
Igual  trascendencla — el  general  Avlla  Ca- 
macho ha  sefialrsdo  una  serle  de  puntos 
fundamentales  que  de  ser  cumpUdos,  de  ser 
realizados,  habrin  de  traer  la  felicldad  para 
todos  los  bombres  del  mundo.  (Aplausos 
nutrldos.) 

Termlnar6  a  la  mayor  brevedad  pcslble 
Qulero  solamente  dccir,  para  ccndiUr,  que  ini- 
ciada  la  tarea  que  ha  anundado  el  sefior  gen- 
eral Avila  Camacho,  mucho  babra  de  lograrse. 
Habr^n  de  pasar  a  la  historia  monumentcs, 
habrdn  de  destruirse  obras  materiales;  pero 
la  obra  que  el  ha  preconizado  en  su  dlscurso 
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perdurar&.  ser&  inmortal.  Yo  tengo  la  segxur- 
Idad  de  que  las  palabras  del  sefior  Presidente 
Avlla  Camacho  constituir&n  un  faro  que 
alumbrar4  el  camino  a  los  otros  pueblos,  para 
senalarles  la  ruta  del  amor,  de  la  verdad  y  de 
la  felicldad.     (Aplausos  nutrldos  y  prolonga- 

dos.) 

Sol  Bloom. 


El  sefior  Dennis  Chavez,  senador  de  los  Es- 
tados Unldos  de  America  por  el  Estado  de 
Nuevo  Mexico,  diJo:  Honorable  Congreso  de 
los  Estados  Unldos  Mexicanos:  Respetables 
diplomaticos,  embaj adores  de  diversos  paises, 
que  estais  aqui  ahoia  pagando  homenaje  a  la 
voz  del  pueblo  mexicano,  representado  por  el 
nuevo  Presidente,  el  general  Manuel  Avlla 
Camacho,  y  tambiin — ueando  las  palabras  del 
m&s  grande  humanitario,  de  aquella  persona 
que  representa  la  hbertad  humana,  el  Presi- 
dente de  mi  patria,  Roosevelt—,  "my  friends". 
(Aplausos.) 

(Jomo  dljo  el  sefior  Secretarlo  de  la  Cimara 
que  me  present*  a  ustedes,  yo  soy  de  origen 
espafiol  y  mexlcano;  pero  me  presento  ante 
ustedes  como  americano  de  Estados  Unldos, 
por  la  gracia  de  Dios  y  nada  mas. 

Los  mios  han  hecho  en  tiempos  pasados 
todo  lo  que  un  ser  humano  puede  bacer  como 
sujeto  del  virrelnato  espafiol,  como  cludadano 
del  pueblo  mexicano,  y  ahora  estamos  hacl- 
endo  lo  meJor  que  nos  es  posible,  como  buenos 
amerlcanos  en  Estados  Unldos. 

Me  presento  ante  ustedes  de  esta  manera  y, 
reconociendo  vuestra  Intellgencla,  comprendo 
que  aceptar&n  mis  humlldes  frases,  aunque 
sean  en  mal  espafiol,  en  el  Intento  con  que 
yo  s6  que  ser^n  aceptadas;  vlenen  del  alma; 
yo  soy  amigo  de  Mexico  y  del  pueblo  mexlcano. 
Siendo  mis  antepasados  espanoles  y  mexl- 
canoes,   conoclendo   la   Ubertad   fundada   en 
Estados  Unldos  por  Washington  y  los  demas; 
sablendo  blen  la  Ubertad  que  Hidalgo  queria, 
puedo  apreciar  las  tristezas  y  las  alegrlas,  los 
esfuerzos  y  los  deseos  del  pueblo  mexicano  que 
ama  la  Ubertad.    Yo  s6  que  hay  esperanza,  yo 
s6  que  hay  por  qu6   tener  regocijo  y  tener 
esperanza  de  que  en  poco  tiempo  la  Ubertad 
del  pueblo  mexicano,  el  avance  econbmico,  el 
progreso  social  y  el  progreso  politico,  ser&n 
una  cosa  real  en  Mexico.     Eso  es  lo  que  espero. 
Hace  dos  o  tres  dias  que  tenian  en  Mexico 
otro  Presidente.    Espero  que  interpreten  debi- 
damente    lo    que    doseo    expresar.    No    pre- 
tendo  tomar  parte  en  politica  extranjera,  en 
la  politica  de  cualquler  pais  fuera  de  Estados 
Unldos;  pero  si.  como  ser  humano,  creo  que 
tengo  derecbo  a  creer  en  ciertas  cosas;  tengo 
derecho  de  opinor  si  tal  o  cual  persona  e8t& 
haciendo  blen  a  su  pais.    Hace  tres  o  cuatro 
dias  rendia  yo  respeto,  como  oficial  americano, 
como  cludadano  particular,  a  una  persona  que 
yo  creo  que  fu6   gran  Presidente  de  la  Re- 
publlca  Mexlcana,  el  general  Cdrdenas,  y  ahora 
qulero  expresar  el  mlsmo  respeto,  la  misma 
admiracion  que  le  tenia  yo  al  Presidente,  al 
cludadano      L&zaro      Cardenas.     (Aplausos.) 
Pero  en  los  asuntos  pollticos  del  pals,  el  pueb- 
lo mexlcano  ha  hablado,  y  esto  nada  m&s  se 
debe  tener  en  la  mente.    El  pueblo  mexlcano 
ha  dicho :  el  general  Manuel  AvUa  Camacho  es 
el  President.     (Aplausos.)     Con  todo  el  re- 
speto que  puede  tener  una  persona  que  conoce 
las  debldas  normas  de  relacion  entre  pueblos 
crlstlanos,  entre  pueblos  que  entienden  los 
derechos  ajenos,  con  todo  el  respeto  que  le 
tengo  yo  al  Presidente,  admlro  mis  el  hecho 
del  pueblo  mexlcano  que  eligld  a  Avlla  Ca- 
macho Presidente  de  la  Republlca.     (Aplaus- 
os.)   Este  asunto  de  personalidad  en  aquellas 
personas  que  creen  en  derechos  de  los  pu- 
eblos, de  gentes,  no  es  m&s,  en  ml  poqulto 
espafiol.  que  Incidental.    Roosevelt  representa 
una  idea;  Avila  Camacho  representa  una  idea: 
uno,   al   pueblo   americano,   otro,   ei   pueblo 
mexicano.     (Aplausos.) 

Yo  s6  que  expreso  los  eentimlentos  de  mis 
compafteros  amerlcanos  que  se  hallan  pre- 
sentes:  le  deseamos  a  Mexico,  le  deseamos  al 
pueblo  mexicano,  le  deseamos  al  sefior  Presi- 


dente de  la  Republlca,  le  deseamos  al  Congreso 
Nacional  el  exlto  mejor,  el  mejor  que  quiera 
Dloe.    Gracias.     (Aplausos  nutrldos.) 

Dkmnis  Chavis. 

El  sefior  Henry  A.  WaUace,  Vice  presidente 
electo  de  los  Estados  Unldos  de  America,  y 
Representante  del  Presidente  Roosevelt,  dljo: 
Sefior  Presidente,  sefiores  miembros  de  la 
Honorable  Cimara  de  Diputados,  sefiores  Sen- 
adores, Vuestras  Excelencias:  Es  para  mi  un 
gran  placer  dirigirme  al  distinguido  Cuerpo 
Legislative  de  la  gran  Republics  de  Mexico. 
Estoy  convencido  de  que  el  supremo  pensami- 
ento de  ustedes,  como  acontece  en  todas  las 
democraclas,  es  de  mantener  vlvientes  los 
prlnclpios  fundamentales  que  mejor  slrvan  a 
los  Intereses  de  esta  gran  Republlca. 

Dtirante  los  ultimos  slete  afios,  he  tenldo 
la  oportunldad  de  estar  en  contacto  con  la 
C&mara  de  Diputados  Ce  vuestra  republlca 
hermana  del  norte.  De  esta  asociaci6n,  he 
Uegado  a  la  conclusidn  de  que  un  repre- 
sentante popular  tiene  que  enfrentarse  a 
muchos  problemas  a  fin  de  determinar  el 
camino  cenveniente  para  la  reallzacidn  de  su 
programa  legislative.  Por  lo  tanto,  vuestra 
responsabilldad  es.  ciertamente,  Uimltada,  y 
Ueva  en  si  una  gran  oportunldad  de  servlr  a 
vuestro  pueblo. 

Como  estudlante  de  las  actividades  del 
goblemo,  siempre  me  ha  Interesado  profunda- 
mente vuestro  pais,  ya  que  ocupa  tan  Im- 
portante  posici6n  en  los  asuntos  de  este 
Hemisferlo.  Vuestro  pais  ha  hecho  grandes 
progresos  y  su  historia  tiene  el  privilegio  de 
grabarse  en  la  mente.  Hab*ls  producldo 
numerosos  bombres  de  gran  capacidad.  Vues- 
tro suslo,  vuestros  minerales  y  vuestro  clima, 
unicamente  pueden  ser  apreciados  en  toda 
su  amplitud  per  aquel  que  ha  tenldo  el  privi- 
legio de  visiter  este  encantader  pais — un 
pais  de  un  pasado  grandioso  y  de  tm  future 
aun  m&a  prometedor.  Vuestros  recursos 
naturales  son  extensisimes,  pero  el  don  mas 
valleso  de  Mexico,  es  el  coraz6n  noble  y 
amistoso  de  su  pueblo. 

La  fortuna  de  visltaros  personalmente,  me 
ha  dado  una  comprensl6n  mas  profunda  de 
la  luerza  fundamental  del  verdadero  Mexico. 
La  cortesia  de  los  mexicanos,  su  gran 
slmpatia,  y,  sobre  todo,  sus  aspiraciones  de 
mejerla  hacla  bus  hljes,  se  graban  Inde- 
lectiblemente  en  el  &nimo  del  visitants.  He 
quedado  profundamente  impreslonado  con 
aquelloB  que  cultivan  el  suelo  y  constituyen 
uno  de  los  sectores  por  los  que  trabajiis,  y 
no  dude  que  esta  Honorable  C&mara  de 
Diputados  har&  m&ximos  esfuerzos  por  ser- 
vlrles.  Todo  cuanto  pueda  fortalecerles  per 
medio  de  la  educacidn,  por  medio  de  prepara- 
cl6n  agrlcola,  y  por  medio  de  pr6stamo8  a 
bajo  r6dito,  serA  reembolsado  por  ellos  mis- 
mes  con  un  aumento  de  producclon  y  de 
felicldad,  bases  sobre  las  cuales  se  levanta 
una  nacl6n  poderosa. 

Deseo  expresaros  mi  mis  alto  agradecl- 
miento  per  los  fervlentes  tributes  que  el 
sefior  Presidente  de  la  Republlca,  general  don 
Manuel  Avlla  Camacho,  y  vosotros,  babuls 
hecho  al  espirltu  del  panamerlcanlsmo. 

El  ideal  mis  elevade  para  los  babltantes  de 
este  Hemisferlo,  es  el  panamerlcanlsmo.  Sin 
esta  soUdarldad  hemlsferica,  jamis  podremos 
trabajar  ordenadamente  per  esa  prosperidad 
en  la  agrlcultura,  en  el  trabajo  y  en  el  comer- 
do,  que  ciertamente  es  nuestro  mayor  anhelo. 
En  esta  solemne  ocasidn  ha  side  para  mi  un 
gran  placer  el  haberme  asoclado  a  los 
distlnguidos  representantes  de  numerosas 
naciones,  quienes  han  venido  desde  los  mis 
apartados  rincones  de  la  tierra  a  desearle 
blenestar.  Los  consldero  amlgos  a  quienes 
espero  volver  a  ver  en  Wishington.  Nunca 
habri  demasladas  reuniones  de  bombres  de 
buena  voluntad. 

Goblemo  y  pueblo  mexicano,  pemaltldme 
agradeceros  nuevamente  vuestras  multiples 
cortesias,  y,  estad  seguros,  de  que  esta  visits 
quedari  para  siempre  grabada  en  mi  corazdn. 

HsNST  A.  Wallace. 
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Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  therein 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  San 
Francisco  News  under  date  of  March  8, 
1941,  enUUed  "Stanford— The  First  Fifty 
Years." 

[From  the  San  Francisco  News  of  March  8. 
1941] 

Stanpord — ^Thk    Fikst    50    Teaks — 1891-lMl 

(By  Robert  de  Roos) 

In  1884  a  16-year-old  boy — "the  luckiest 
and  richest  kid  in  America" — died  In  Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

That  event  almost  crushed  the  tough 
spirits  of  the  boy's  parents.  Senator  Leland 
Stanford  and  Jane  Lathrop  Stanford.  But 
the  loss  of  their  only  son,  heir  to  the  Stan- 
ford raUroad  mUlions,  led  them  to  establish 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  so  that 
"the  children  of  California  wUl  be  our  chil- 
dren." 

Tomorrow  Stanford  University  observes  the 
first  event  of  its  program  commemorating 
the  first  50  years  at  Stanford — founders*  day. 

Between  the  death  of  that  American  boy 
In  Italy  and  tomorrow's  celebration  of  a  half 
century  of  progress  are  many  events,  many 
men  and  women,  many  hardships,  many  b 
triumph. 

THX    TDZA    COT   A    LACOH 

When  Senator  and  Mrs.  Stanford  an- 
nounced the  founding  grant  for  a  university 
of  high  degree  November  11,  1885,  there  were 
a  lot  of  people  who  thought  the  bearded 
senator  had  gone  off  bis  rocker.  Wits  caUed 
the  projected  university  "Stanford's  clrctis." 
Editors  declared  the  university  "as  unneces- 
sary as  a  home  for  retired  admirals  In  Swit- 
zerland." The  boys  down  at  the  barber  shop 
would  give  two-to-one  that  the  institution 
never  would  open. 

And  for  a  while  It  looked  as  though  the 
scoffers  might  be  right.  But  on  May  14,  1887. 
the  university's  cornerstone  was  laid  right 
out  In  the  green  fields  of  Senator  Stanford's 
Palo  Alto  stock  farm,  30  mUes  south  of  San 
Francisco.  Four  years  later.  Senator  Stan- 
ford, standing  with  David  SUrr  Jordan,  a 
young  educator  chosen  as  Stanford's  first 
president,  greeted  the  university's  first  669 
students.  Not  many  for  a  start,  but  at  that, 
39  mere  than  the  University  of  California 
attracted  that  year. 

The  doors  of  Stanford  University  opened 
only  to  let  trouble  In.  Financial  problems, 
the  cross  of  many  a  young  undertaking,  beset 
the  university  despite  a  popular  Idea  that  20 
of  the  Stanford  millions  had  been  laid  aside 
for  the  university's  spending  money.  Actu- 
ally, on  that  opening  day,  October  1.  1891.  the 
Stanford  endowment  consisted  of  8,800  acres 
of  rolling  farm  land — beautiful  but  ttar- 
tUngly  unproductive.  For  administrative  and 
mnnlng  expenses,  the  university  had  to  de- 
pend on  Senator  Stanford's  business  enter- 
prises. 

MRS.    STANTOKD'S    DETERMINATION    WINS 

Senator  Stanford  died  in  1893.  The  Na- 
tion was  In  the  depth  ol  a  panic.    The  entire 
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Stanford  estate  was  tied  up  in  court — 
$8,000,000  in  debts  and  bequests  had  to  be 
paid  before  university  funds  would  be  avail- 
able. Mrs.  Stanford,  having  lost  her  beloved 
son  and  her  stalwart  husband,  determined 
that  the  university  should  not  close. 

A  co\irt  allowed  her  tlO.000  monthly  from 
the  estate  for  personal  maintenance  and  for 
servants.  Stanford  profesBcrs  were  blanketed 
In  along  with  Mrs.  Stanford's  dooMstics,  and 
the  university  battled  along  on  this  cash  and 
a  few  other  dollars  which  came  In  from  sale 
of  the  stock-farm  equipment.  Then  the  Fed- 
eral Government  stepped  In  with  a  suit 
against  the  estate  for  $15,000,000. 

Mrs.  Stanford  warned  the  first  graduating 
class,  which  Included  young  Herbert  Hoover 
and  Chakles  L.  McNabt.  that  loss  of  this  suit 
would  mean  the  closing  of  the  university. 
But  the  suit  was  won,  and  Stanford  Univer- 
sity continued  after  "«  pretty  long  years." 

Meanwhile  the  university  was  growing 
physically.  The  first  quadrangle  was  sup- 
plemented by  an  outer  quadrangle  which 
surrounded  it.  New  library,  science,  and 
gymnaslvmi  buildings  were  erected.  When 
Mrs.  Stanford  died  In  1906,  her  grants  In- 
creased the  original  endowment  of  the  uni- 
Tttalty    to    $30,000,000. 

A  umvBtsrrT  as  skbuilt 

On  the  morning  of  April  18.  1906.  Stanford 
University  was  jolted  out  of  its  sleep  by  the 
crash  of  falling  sandstone,  the  clatter  of  glass 
as  a  nuibUng  earth  tossed  the  buildings 
around.  Two  persons  were  killed;  buUdlngs 
were  shattered. 

"It  is  not  buildings  but  men  that  make  a 
university,"  said  Dr.  Jordan,  pitching  into  the 
task  of  rebuilding.  Stanford  reopened  for  the 
fall  term. 

Dr.  Jordan  retired  as  president  In  1918  and 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  John  Casper  Branner. 
Dr.  Branner  wsrved  until  be  reached  retire- 
ment age  and  Dr.  Bay  Lyman  Wilbur  was 
i4)pointed  in  1916. 

ITnda'  Dr.  Wilbur's  administration  the  unl- 
vosity  has  made  great  progress.  Perhaps  his 
most  notable  achievement  is  the  high  estate 
of  the  present  medical  school — his  baby  from 
the  first. 

The  first  50  years  have  seen  Stanford  taking 
part  in  the  shaking  events  of  the  wcrld.  It 
sent  Herbert  Hoover  to  the  White  House  after 
be  had  served  in  a  Presidential  Cabinet-,  it 
sent  Dr.  Wilbur  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  It  sent  graduates  to  become  presi- 
dents of  14  universities;  860  of  its  graduates 
are  listed  In  Who's  Who — 1  out  of  every  100. 

Its  men  of  science  have  contributed  to 
human  well-being.  Dr.  Smest  C.  Dickson 
gave  the  first  complete  account  of  valley  fever ; 
Dr.  Edwin  W  Schultz  directed  research  which 
discovered  a  preventative  for  infantile  paral- 
ysis in  monkeys;  Dr.  Paul  J.  Hanslik  and  Dr. 
H.  O.  Mehrtens  discovered  iodobismitol  for 
treatment  of  neuroeyphUls;  Prof.  E.  C.  Dick- 
son's Btixlles  of  botiilism  enabled  food  man- 
ufactxirers  to  protect  canned  foods;  Important 
work  has  been  done  on  high  voltages  in  the 
Ryan  laboratory,  on  Insuhn  research,  on  food 
research,  in  aeronautics,  in  education,  in  his- 
tory, in  medicine. 

Stanford  has  developed  educational  tech- 
niques. It  was  first  to  inaugurate  a  "ma- 
jor coxirse"  system.  It  led  in  the  development 
of  a  lower  division,  in  Independent  study,  in 
the  start  of  a  university  division  designed 
for  superior  students. 

nrrr  tsabs — jtjst  a  oood  btabt 
Stanford's  men  have  served  in  two  wars 
and  are  ready  for  what  comes.  Stanford 
teams — in  football,  track,  svtrimming,  basket- 
ball, baseball — have  won  their  share  of  cham- 
pionships. Its  engineers  have  helped  reshape 
the  world;  its  graduates  have  helped  recast 
business  procedures;  its  doctors  have  saved 
countless  lives. 

From  that  small  Inner  quad  the  university 
has  grown  into  a  sprawling  giant.  Newest 
toull(ttng  to  the  Hoover  library  of  War,  Revo- 


lution, and  Peace,  a  274-foot  tower  containing 
one  of  the  world's  biggest  stores  of  documents 
on  the  World  War. 

Fifty  years  isn't  such  a  long  time.  But 
down  at  Stanford  they  figure  they've  got  a 
pretty  good  start. 


Micliifan  Large  Blilk  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
•  or 

HON.  GEORGE  A  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 


Monday.  March  17. 1941 


ARTICLE  RELEASED  BY  THE  MILK 
INDUSTRY  POUNDA'nON 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord, 
I  Include  the  following  release  from  the 
IS^  Industry  Foundation: 

MICHJCAM    LABCX    ICIUC   STATS,  rOXTKOATIOM 
FICUBCS  ISVSAL 

Nxw  ToKK.— ^ilchigan's  outstanding  posl- 
tton  in  the  dairy  industry  is  vividly  depicted 
in  a  new  handbook  issued  by  the  Milk  In- 
dustry Foimdation.  According  to  the  book. 
Milk  Facts,  932,000  cows  valued  at  $80,580,000 
produced  $63.030XX)0  in  cash  farm  milk  in- 
come for  Michigan  farmers  in  1939.  Pro- 
(tuction  of  farm  milk  in  the  State  for  the 
year  totaled  2.2O54X)O,0QO  quarts;  creamery 
butter,  90^)88,000  pounds;  Cheddar  cheese, 
13328.000  poimds;  ice  cream.  13,851,000  gal- 
kns. 

The  United  States  Is  one  at  the  ranking 
milk-asing  nations  in  the  world  with  per 
capita  consumption  of  fiuid  milk  totaling 
US  quarts  a  year,  pictographs  show.  Milk 
and  its  products  comprise  over  as  per  cent 
of  the  1.500  pounds  of  the  principal  foods 
consumed  each  year  by  the  average  American. 
the  book  says,  with  45,000,000  quarts  d  mUk 
delivered  daily  to  homes  and  stores. 

Pictorial  charts  and  figures  show  the  Im- 
portanoe  of  the  milk  industry  to  the  coun- 
try's economic  picture  and  Ulustrate  how 
mUk  costs  less  in  the  United  States  hi  min- 
utes of  labor.  Diagrammatic  charts  illustrate 
how  the  annual  milk  supply  of  some  51.000,- 
000.000  quarts  Is  uUliwd. 

Fluid  or  fresh  milk  for  cities  and  villages 
providing  the  farmer's  highest  cash  return, 
accounts  for  29JB  percent  of  the  coimtry's 
yearly   production.    Creamery   butter    takes 

81.6  povent;  farm  butter.  0.2  percent;  while 

11.7  percent  of  the  milk  Is  used  as  fluid  milk 
on  farms  where  produced.  In  making  cheese 
6.8  percent  of  the  total  milk  is  used;  Ice 
cream,  3 J  percent,  and  canned  milks,  4,5 
percoit,  aooordtng  to  charts. 

A  chart  of  the  distributor's  milk  dollar 
shows  52.31  percent  going  to  dairy  farmers  for 
milk,  19.24  percent  to  delivery  labor.  8.21  per- 
cent to  delivery  expense,  633  plant  expense. 
4.94  plant  labor.  2.78  administrative  labor, 
a.18  administrative  expense,  1.68  office  labor. 
and  profit.  233  percent,  representing  only  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  per  quart  of  milk. 

"The  production  and  utilization  of  milk 
have  so  Increased  in  this  country,"  says  the 
booklet,  "that  today  we  are  the  greatest  of 
dairy  nations.  Milk,  butter,  and  other  dairy 
products  annually  create  an  output  valued  at 
three  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 

"Facts  about  the  cows  and  the  farmers  that 
furnish  the  milk,  the  distributors  whose  effl- 
cleney  has  made  wide  iisage  possible,  and  the 


consumption  of  this  'most  nearly  perfect  food' 
should  lead  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  milk 
economics. 

"One  out  of  ever  fifteen  famrllies  In  the 
United  States  is  dependent  on  milk  for  a 
livelihood.  Milk  Is  the  largest  single  sovirce 
of  farm  cash  income — larger  than  cattle,  twice 
cotton,^  3  times  wheat,  5  times  tobacco. 
There  are  25.000,000  cows  on  three-quarters 
of  the  Nation's  7,000,000  farms. 

"Americans  enjoy  the  best  milk  in  the 
world,  and  economical  distribution,  meticu- 
lous sanitation,  pastexirlzation,  and  other 
safeguards  have  made  our  milk  supply  a  world 
standard." 


CommanifiB,  Fatdsm,  and  Naxi-isni 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  March  17.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  THE  SENTINELS  OP 

AMERICA 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  open  let- 
ter written  by  R.  Swinburne  Clymer, 
supreme  commander  of  the  Sentinels  of 
America,  which  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  by  Earl  B.  Musser  and  a  large 
number  of  other  citizens  of  Kansas  City. 
Kans.,  setting  forth  the  stand  taken  by 
that  organization  in  opposition  to  osm- 
munism,  fascism,  and  nazi-ism.  I  also 
approve  the  sentiments  expressed  in  this 
statement  with  respect  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  aliens  who  are  permitted  to  remain 
in  America  whj,le  they  are  seeking  to 
overthrow  it  as /a  free  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  SENATOSS,  CONGBESSMEN, 
REPRESENTATIVES.  AND  ALL  AMERICAN  CITI- 
2XNS,  AND  A  DEMAND  TOR  ACTION  BT  ALL  THE 
MEMBERS   or  THE  VARIOUS  LEGISLATIVE  BODIES 

(By  the  Sentinels  of  America) 

Three  short  years  ago  the  Sentinels  of 
America,  in  their  first  open  letter  to  Senators. 
Congressmen,  Representatives,  and  all  Amer- 
ican citizens,  made  the  statement  that  there 
were  no  less  than  3.500,000  aliens  in  America. 

lliefle  claims  were  ridiculed  at  that  time, 
and  we  were  accused  of  being  alarmists.  De- 
nials were  issued  from  every  quarter,  and 
our  contentions  were  set  aside  as  unworthy  of 
consideration. 

Now.  however,  as  a  result  of  the  Alien  Reg- 
istration Act,  more  than  6,000.000  aliens 
have  registered,  and  it  has  been  vividly 
proven  to  the  American  people  and  their  rep- 
resentatives that.  Instead  of  being  extremists 
and  alarmists,  our  estimate  was  short  almost 
2.000,000. 

It  is  therefore  definitely  establLEhed  that 
America  is  harboring  some  5,000,800  aliens, 
many  of  them  of  the  most  vicious,  and  a 
vast  number  of  them  engaged  in  subversive 
activities  of  the  worst  kind. 

Since  we  have  been  vindicated  and  proven 
correct  in  the  first  claim  brought  to  an  issue, 
some  of  o\ir  other  statements  are  now  being 
resturected  and  receiving  renewed  considera- 
tion. 
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We  now  add  to  our  former  statements  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  aliens  in  America,  ad- 
hering as  they  do  to  communism,  fascism, 
and  nazl-lsm,  are  the  scum  of  the  imderworld 
of  nations  now  engaged  in  destroying  demo- 
cratic nations  as  nations;  murdering  women, 
children,  and  old  people;  aye,  even  invalids 
and  mothers-to-be  in  hospitals;  and  that 
these  aliens  in  our  midst  would  not  hesitate 
to  do  these  things  to  us  at  their  first  op- 
portvinity  and  as  a  step  toward  destroying 
America  Itself  as  a  free  nation. 

Two  years  ago,  and  again  a  year  ago,  we 
Issued  numerous  statements  regarding  the 
great  nvunber  of  these  aliens,  thorough  con- 
verts to  the  doctrines  of  commimlsm,  nazl- 
lsm,  fascism,  and  nihilism,  willing  to  give 
their  lives  if  need  be,  engaged  in  overt  acts 
and  in  converting  many  disgruntled  Ameri- 
can-bom  to  their  Vicious  system  and  obtain- 
ing their  willing  help  In  carrying  forward 
their  plans  of  destruction. 

We  and  our  many  members  demanded  the 
-enactment  of  legislation — our  16  points  of  a 
clear-cut  remedy  (published  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  CoNCREaiioNAL  Record,  vol.  86.  p. 
2311) — for  the  reglBtratlon  of  aliens,  as  well 
as  other  necessary  laws.  Such  a  law  was 
passed,  and  these  aliens,  both  desirable  and 
undesirable,  are  now  registered.  However, 
that  is  but  the  first  step.  Though  registered, 
the  vicious  element  of  these  aliens  has  not 
been  curbed.  They  are  as  active  and  more 
vicious  than  before.  Neither  the  Com- 
munist. Nazi,  nor  Fascist  Party  has  been  out- 
lawed In  America.  This  Is  because  of  many 
factors,  among  them  Interference  by  inter- 
ested parties,  and,  except  for  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  record  of  most  of  the  aliens  in 
America,  we  are  not  In  a  much  better  position 
to  deal  with  the  active  "fifth  coliunn"  In 
America  than  we  were  before. 

Possibly  the  greatest  shame  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nation  Is  the  fact  that  there  are  pos- 
sibly 3,000,000  aliens  In  America  who  are 
members  of  one  of  the  three  major  "Isms" — 
Communist,  Nazi,  or  Fascist — or  very  sym- 
pathetic to  them,  and  that  there  are  no  less 
than  2,000,000  American-born  either  down- 
right converts  +->  these  "Isms"  and  their  ac- 
tivities or  favorable  to  their  doctrines  and 
ready  to  help  In  their  acts  of  sabotage.  The 
money  spent  by  these  5,000,000  potential 
enemies  of  America,  her  people,  and  her  In- 
stitutions, would  well  nigh  arm  us  for  de- 
fense. This  statement  may  at  the  moment 
be  contradicted,  but  when  all  the  facts  are 
known,  the  estimate  will  be  shown  to  ba 
modest. 

We  boldly  charge  that  the  United  States  is 
today,  as  were  the  Allies  of  the  past,  slumber- 
ing under  a  foolishly  mistaken  idea  that  It 
cannot  happen  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  now  happening,  and  all  our  institutions, 
our  unions,  our  business  concerns,  and  even 
families  are  honeycombed  by  "fifth  col- 
umnists," be  they  Communists,  Fascists,  or 
Nazis,  and  when  the  people  finally  do  awaken 
there  will  be  much  "wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth." 

England  had  a  bitter  awakening  and  has 
lost  untold  billions  In  property,  not  to  men- 
tion the  great  loss  of  life.  Our  neighbor, 
Canada,  showed  greater  wisdom,  has  outlawed 
the  "isms,"  and  has  swiftly  punished  even 
her  own  people  who  were  found  active  in  any 
one  of  the  "isms."  We,  America  alone,  a:e 
sound  asleep  at  the  helm  of  cur  Immense 
ship  of  state.  Unless  America  soon  av^aksns 
from  her  slumber,  God  alone  can  foresee  what 
the  result  will  be. 

The  fundamentals  of  our  liberties  are  based 
on  certain  privileges;  among  these: 

When  civil  liberty  sedately  permits  dis- 
loyal expressions  and  acts.  It  becomes  license 
and  Is  destructive  to  liberty  Itself. 

The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  the 
Nation,  and  as  such  should  be  free,  but  when 
that  voice  Is  raised  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing cherished  Institutions  or  forms  of  gov- 
ernment by  force,  It  is  anarchy. 


It  Is  the  right  of  all  men  to  seek  and  main- 
tain freedom.  This  Includes  all  citizens.  The 
employer  shotild  be  as  free  to  hire  men  of  his 
choice,  without  restriction  or  interference,  as 
the  Individual  to  seek  employment  wherever 
he  pleases  and  without  restriction,  except  his 
own  capability  and  capacity.  Argentina,  cne 
of  the  great  South  American  republics,  early 
recognized  this  fact  and  wrote  Into  her  Magna 
Carta:  "There  is  equality  before  the  law, 
and  the  right  to  take  any  kind  of  Job  without 
any  other  condition  than  the  capacity  to 
fill  it."    That  Is  the  creed  of  freemen. 

They  who  see  wrong  committed  against 
State  or  Nation,  either  in  word  or  deed,  and 
refuse  to  eloquently  voice  their  disapproval 
or  attempt  to  stop  it,  are  disloyal  to  State  and 
Nation  and.  by  inaction  end  inertia,  help 
bring  r.bout  their  own  ruin  and  thereby  seU 
themselves  Into  slr.very. 

Aliens  do  not  by  right  possess  the  essentials 
of  freedom.  They  have  not  the  right  of  free 
speech  or  even  free  action  because  they,  lack- 
ing citizenship,  do  not  belong  to  the  society 
of  either  State  or  Nation.  Only  those  who  as- 
sume the  full  responsibility  of  any  given  order 
or  society  possess  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
that  society.  Were  it  otherwise  there  would 
be  no  Incentive  to  assume  the  burdens  and  re- 
sponslbUltles  of  such  State,  order,  or  society. 

The  State  belongs  to  man  and  not  man  to 
the  State.  The  citizen  has  the  right  to  change 
constitutions  and  forms  of  government,  but 
only  by  right  of  franchise.  Aliens  do  not  pos- 
sess si'ch  franchise  and  therefore  have  no 
right  to  attempt  or  work  for  the  bringing 
about  of  any  chacges  In  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. Only  the  citizen  can  express  his  will  by 
the  rlg'.it  of  his  vote. 

Our  Constitution  confers  certain  rights 
upon  its  citizens,  but  only  on  citizens.  Amer- 
icans should  be  proud  of  their  rights  as  citi- 
zens acd  so  Jealously  guard  these  rights  that 
no  one  will  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  or 
destroy  them.  Only  thus  can  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  liberties  of  the  Nation — the 
mambars  of  this  free  society — be  guaranteed 
a  continuation  of  such  liberties. 

We,  as  American  citizens,  believe  that  If 
American  freedom  Is  to  continue.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  firmly  demand  the  passage  of  certain 
legislation,  and  that  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  duly 
elected  Representatives  to  pass,  In  due  and 
righteous  form,  such  acts  of  lef,lslatlon,  among 
these  being: 

Recommendation  No.  1:  Since  both  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  Dies 
committee  have  uncovered  the  existence  of 
schools  and  centers  teaching  methods  of 
sabotage,  and  that  It  Is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  the  acts  of  Euch  saboteurs  may  readily 
and  frequently  cause  death  of  tdr  pilots, 
soldiery  and  others  engaged  In  vital  prepara- 
tions for  the  defense  of  the  Nation.  It  Is 
essential  and  no  more  than  Just  to  all  those 
engaged  In  defense  work  of  whatever  nature 
that  laws  be  enacted  for  their  protection  and 
for  the  punishment  by  Ufe  Imprisonment,  or 
the  death  penalty,  of  all  those  convicted  of 
such  acts,  and  long-term  Imprisonment  for 
those  convicted  of  being  engaged  in  teaching 
such  methods. 

Reccmmendation  No.  2:  The  outlawing  of 
all  organizations  of  a  communistic,  Nazi,  Fas- 
cist, or  other  \m-Amerlcan  nature  and  a  ban. 
tuider  heavy  penalty,  against  all  such  meet- 
ings.   (Canada  shoiild  serve  as  an  example.) 

Reccmmendation  No.  3:  Communist,  Nazi, 
Fascist,  as  well  as  members  of  all  other  un- 
American  alien  and  subversive  organizations, 
should  be  banned  from  all  work,  all  projects, 
and  all  activities  of  whatever  nature  which 
have  to  do  with  the  building  of  airplanes, 
ships  of  every  nettire,  and  defense  material 
of  every  kind. 

Recommendation  No.  4:  The  prevention  of 
all  ctrlkes  and  labor  disputes  In  every  de- 
partment of  the  manufacture  of  material  for 
defense  purposes,  as  well  as  In  the  building 
and  construction  trades  connected  with  the 
housing  of  soldiers,  the  building  of  ships  and 


airplanes,  and  in  every  department  where 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  soldier,  marine, 
and  of  the  Nation  Is  concerned,  making  It 
compulsory  for  labor  and  the  manufacturer 
to  settle  all  dilutes  by  arbitration,  empow- 
ering for  this  purpose  a  board  so  composed 
as  to  guarantee  its  impartiality. 

Recominencialion  No.  5:  The  placing  of  r.ll 
seamen,  both  of  merchant  and  passenger 
ships,  Into  the  active  Reserve  during  the 
period  of  the  present  emergency.  The  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  American  people  travel- 
ing on  A^nerlcan  shliis  will  force  the  Issue  in 
some  o^hsr  manner  if  not  settled  by  legis- 
lation. 

Recommendation  No.  6:  The  prohibition 
via  the  mall  of  all  totalitarian  propaganda 
literature:  the  Immcdiatd  repeal  of  the  Uni- 
versal Pcstal  Union  laws  which  permit  the 
free  (or  paid)  distribution  of  suberslve  propa- 
ganda literature  in  the  United  States,  whether 
this  be  direct  from  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  or 
Japan  or  through  their  agents  In  America. 

What  manner  of  fools  are  we  staunch  Amer- 
icans who  pay,  via  tcxes  or  otherwise,  for  the 
distribution  of  mlllicns  of  pieces  of  literature 
which  has  as  its  aim  the  destruction  of  our 
Institutions,  while  we.  as  Americans,  find  it 
impossible  to  reach  otir  friencs  in  France. 
Holland.  Belgium,  acd  other  conquered  tenl- 
tory  by  even  flr6t-cla>s.  paid  postage? 

Let  it  be  noted  that  the  writer  and  his  asso- 
ciates, afcer  his  return  from  Europe  2  years 
ago.  contributed  to  the  libraries  and  individ- 
uals in  France.  Belgium,  and  Holland  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  of  books  on  religion, 
philosophy  and  science,  absolutely  gratis,  be- 
cause these  people  ware  too  poor  to  buy  such 
books.  Today  these  books,  both  in  libraries 
and  private  homes,  have  been  confiscated  and 
destroyed.  Despite  such  acts,  we  permit  the 
distribution,  and  pay  for  it  by  our  taxes,  of 
millions  of  pieces  of  literature  issued  by  these 
same  subversive  agi^ncles  now  engaged  In 
despoiling  the  people  and  In  destroying  our 
literature.  Senators  and  Congressmen,  again 
we  ask  you:  What  manner  of  people  are  we, 
the  American  people,  to  contlrually  permit 
such  outrages  upon  us,  a  free  p3ople.  and,  In 
addition,  be  made  to  pay  the  expense? 

Recommendation  Ho.  7:  The  revocation  of 
citizenship  of  anyone  convicted  of  espionage 
or  any  act  against  the  interests  of  American 
institutions  or  the  American  people  as  a 
whole. 

Recommendation  No.  8:  Compelling  all 
aliens  to  take  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  America 
and  her  institutions  before  they  may  be  em- 
ployed in  any  essential  Indvjstry,  however 
menial  the  position  may  be. 

Recommendation  No.  9:  The  control  of  all 
alien  fishing,  freight,  or  other-boats  operating 
in  dome.:;tic  waters.  Such  an  enactment 
should  include  the  n  gistration  of  all  boats,  of 
whatever  nature,  wh.le  operating  in  American 
waters,  together  with  the  strict  control  of  the 
purpose  of  the  boats  and  the  aews. 

Reccmmendation  No.  10:  The  Immediate 
withdrawal  of  all  State  and  Government 
funds  from  all  schools,  colleges,  and  every 
public  educational  institution  wherein  is 
taught  any  subversive  propaganda,  any  incul- 
cation Inrmlcal  to  An^.erican  thought,  or  which 
employs  any  teacher  or  professor,  or  permits 
any  student  In  attendance,  subscribing  to 
such  "Isms." 

Recommendation  No.  11:  Making  It  com- 
pulsory for  the  Department  of  Labor  or  some 
other  department  of  state  to  deport  within 
3  months  after  conviction  any  alien  found 
guilty  of  subscribing  to  or  of  being  a  member 
of  a  local  or  foreign  center  of  the  Communist, 
Nazi,  Fascist,  or  other  subversive  party,  ad- 
hering to  or  spreading  such  Inculcations. 

Recommendation  No.  12:  Making  compul- 
s(»7  the  revocation  of  the  citizenship  of  any 
foreign-bom  union  official  found  guilty  of  a 
major  act  of  grafting  on  either  the  union, 
business  Institutions,  the  Government,  or  Ita 
own  members. 
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Recommendation  No.  13:  The  prohibiting 
of  the  citizens  of  America,  aliens  of  any 
country,  banks,  or  Institutions,  from  sending 
funds  in  any  form  from  the  United  States  to 
any  government,  or  to  any  individual  through 
whom  it  might  reach  any  government  now 
engaged  In  making  war  upon  democracies. 

(It  should  be  noted  that  Canada  restricts 
Its  own  good  citizens  from  spending  any 
money  except  for  legitimate  business  pur- 
poses, even  in  friendly  neighboring  countries, 
and  no  one  has  declared  this  to  be  unjust.) 

These  laws.  we.  the  citizens  of  America, 
request  that  you,  our  Senators.  Congressman 
and  Representatives,  enact  for  the  purpose  of 
safeguarding  our  rights  and  liberties,  our 
coxutry  and  our  institutions.  We  declare 
them  Just  and  proper  and  of  such  natiire  as 
•we  ourselves  would  be  governed. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

R.  Swinburne  Cltmeb, 
The  Sentinels  of  America, 

Supreme  Commander. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord.  I  Include  the  following  address 
by  Hon.  Sumner  T.  Pike,  Commissioner, 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
betore  the  New  York  Securities  Dealers 
Association .  New  York  City,  March  7. 
1941: 

There  Is  today  in  this  Nation  a  singleness 
of  purpose.  We  are  united  toward  one  over- 
riding objective — making  ourselves  so  strong 
that  no  power  on  earth  will  dare  to  challenge 
our  way  of  life.  The  towering  tecessity  for 
attaining  this  objective  with  all  possible  speed 
overshadows  all  other  needs,  both  in  our  na- 
tional and  in  our  personal  lives.  Differences 
which  were  Important  not  long  ago  have 
melted  to  nothing  as  the  Inferno  abroad  has 
drawn  closer  to  our  shores. 

Tonight  I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  relationship  of  the 
brokers  and  dealers  to  the  Sectirltles  and  Ex- 
change Oommlsslon.  I  shall  talk  about  our 
common  problems  in  connection  with  na- 
tional defense.  I  shall  teU  you  some  of  the 
things  we  are  trying  to  do  In  Washington. 
And  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  how  you  can 
take  a  greater  part  in  this  defense  Job. 

Discussion  of  finance  during  defense  refers 
»ooner  or  later  to  control  of  capital  Issues. 
This  Is  natural,  because,  at  the  time  of  the 
first  World  War.  capital  was  not  plentiful 
In  this  country.  It  had  to  be  conserved  and 
directed  into  the  most  useful  channels  of 
our  war  economy.  It  was  essential  that  cap- 
ital should  not  be  frittered  away  on  projects 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  creation  and 
support  of  our  Army  and  Navy 

Today  our  problem  is  somewhat  different. 
Of  all  the  resources  necessary  for  our  present 
national-defense  drive  money  is  probably  the 
most  abundant.  Reserves  of  private  capital 
today  appear  to  be  comparatively  plentiful. 


To  be  stire,  our  capital  is  not  as  productive 
as  it  should  be.  Nonetheless,  we  seem  to 
have  ample  reserves.  Because  of  these  re- 
serves, control  of  capital  issues  to  conserve 
capital  funds  seems  unnecessary  for  the 
present. 

Of  course,  the  cost  of  defense  absorbs  a 
great  portion  of  the  Nation's  income.  Or,  to 
state  it  another  way,  military  expenditures 
must  utilize  a  great  portion  of  the  Nation's 
capital,  labor  force,  natural  resources,  and 
plant  equipment.  In  the  economic  sense,  a 
considerable  part  of  our  productive  resources 
Is  used  to  produce  military  goods  instead  of 
civilian  or  commercial  goods.  Since  our  full 
productive  capacity  has  not  yet  been  reached, 
however,  the  economic  problem  may  not  be 
so  much  one  of  shifting  productive  efforts  as 
increasing  them  on  all  fronts.  A  main  func- 
tion of  finance  is  to  make  it  possible  to  attain 
shifts  and  increases  in  productive  effort. 
The  scope  of  defense  finance,  therefore,  goes 
much  more  deeply  than  the  problem  of  avail- 
able capital.  We  must  always  keep  In  mind 
that  basically  the  problem  is  one  of  shifting 
and  Increasing  the  employment  of  our  re- 
sources— labor,  materials,  and  equipment.  A 
primary  economic  balance  must  therefore  be 
sought  between  production  for  defense  and 
production  for  nondefense  pxirposes. 

There  are  many  essential  materials  which 
must  be  conserved.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  raw 
materials,  to  products  of  Industrial  plants, 
to  many  classes  of  labor.  The  wasteful  or 
unwise  employment  of  these  resources  now 
must  be  guarded  against,  and  it  is,  of  course, 
to  this  end  that  the  Adisory  Commission  to 
the  National  Defense  Council,  the  Office  of 
Production  Management,  the  Priorities  Board, 
and  other  special  agencies  and  offices  have 
been  created,  to  which  leaders  of  business, 
finance,  and  government  are  now  giving  their 
time  and  energy.  Control  of  capital  borrow- 
ing, as  such,  has  not  yet  been  necessary. 
HowevCT,  we  mvist  be  careful  that  our  abun- 
dance of  capital  does  not  promote  competi- 
tion with  the  national-defense  effort  for 
these  resources. 

This  problem  of  competition  with  the  na- 
tional-defense program  for  our  Nation's 
resources  has  been  brought  forcibly  to  our 
attention  in  connection  with  our  Job  of  pro- 
tecting the  Investor  under  the  Securities  Act. 
Only  a  few  months  ago,  after  we  were  well 
into  the  defense  program,  a  registrant  came 
to  our  Commission  with  a  project  to  raise 
funds  for  the  building  of  a  grandstand  at  p. 
race  track.  The  issue  was  effectively  regis- 
tered and.  so  far  as  I  know,  the  money  was 
raised.  Later  we  got  to  thinking  about  this, 
and  other  Issues  of  the  same  kind.  We  began 
to  wonder  about  the  materials  and  labor 
which  would  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
project.  Steel  forms  would  undoubtedly 
have  to  be  used,  and  labor  which  co\iId  han- 
dle that  type  of  construction.  These  prob- 
lems were  brought  more  sharply  to  our 
attention  when,  a  little  later,  several  com- 
mercial air  lines  registered  issues  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  were  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  additional  commercial  airplanes. 
Not  very  long  after  these  issues  were  regis- 
tered and  the  money  raised,  these  air  lines 
were  told  that  they  could  not  have  their 
planes  because  of  the  needs  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Then  there  was  the  big  biscuit  com- 
pany which  raised  money,  after  registratiun, 
for  the  erection  of  a  $1,500,000  new  cracker 
plant  in  a  mldwestem  area  where  there  Is 
great  need  for  new  construction  for  defense 
purposes.  Here  again  the  question  was. 
Could  It  get  the  materials  and  labor  to  do 
the  Job?  I  do  not  for  a  minute  suggest  thr.t 
any  of  these  enterprises  was  contrary  to  the 
national  objective  of  total  defense.  I  don't 
know  the  answer.  But  two  main  problems 
arise.  The  first  is.  Do  the  Priorities  Board 
and  the  labor -control  administrators  within 
the  national -defense  organization  know 
about  these  projects;  and  second,  are  we  per- 
mitting, by  inadequate  disclosure,  the  Invest- 


ment of  the  public's  money  In  projects  which 
national  defense  cannot  permit  to  materi- 
alize? In  other  words,  are  we  adequately 
protecting  the  investor? 

We  have  recently  discussed  this  matter 
with  Chairman  Stettlnius  of  the  Priorities 
Board  and  Mr.  Hlllman's  office,  and  we  have 
developed  the  following  working  arrange- 
ment. I  am  now  authorized  to  state  that 
henceforth,  where  new  projects  are  concerned, 
we  shall  regard  as  material  for  registration 
purposes  any  information  relating  to  prior- 
ities for  raw  materials  and  equipment  or  the 
availability  of  labor  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  project.  Wherever  It  appears 
that  any  of  the  proceeds  of  a  securities  issue 
registered  with  us  are  to  be  used  for  new 
or  additional  facilities,  such  as  buildings  or 
machinery,  we  shall  contact  these  two 
branches  of  the  national-defense  organiza- 
tion. If  they  tell  us  either  that  materials 
or  labor  are  unavailable  or  likely  to  be  un- 
available for  the  purpose  specified  In  the 
registration  statement,  we  shall  require  that 
this  information  be  prominently  displayed 
in  the  registration  statement  and  prospectus. 
Similar  disclosure  will  be  required  whenever 
the  Priorities  Board  or  labor  director  of 
O.  P.  M.  Indicates  that  there  may  be  sub- 
stantial delay  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
materials,  equipment;  or  labor.  It  may  well 
be  that  this  disclosure  will  discourage  financ- 
ing of  such  projects.  Of  course,  our  interest 
Is  that  the  pro^jective  Investor  will  be  sviffi- 
ciently  on  guard  so  that  he  can  make  an 
enlightened  Judgment.  As  a  result  of  this 
program,  the  national-defense  organization 
will  have  all  efforts  for  the  public  raising  of 
money  for  new  projects  brought  to  Its  atten- 
tion whether  or  not  priorities  have  already 
been  sought,  and  we  shall  be  properly  warn- 
ing Investors  that  they  may  be  putting  their 
money  Into  impossible  or  unlikely  undertak- 
ings. The  Securities  Act  already  gives  us 
ample  authority  to  do  this  Job.  For  priorities 
information  at  a  time  like  this  is  obviously 
necessary  to  full  and  truthful  disclosure  to 
the  Investor. 

Of  course,  the  Securities  Act  is  also  designed 
to  prevent  fraud.  This  enables  us  to  prevent 
the  diversion  of  the  public's  money  and  the 
Nation's  resources  into  fraudulent  channels, 
and  conserves  them  for  legitimate  business 
and  bona  fide  defense  industries.  All  kinds 
of  companies,  for  instance,  have  mushroomed 
In  the  last  year  In  the  name  of  national  de- 
fense. Our  Investigators  all  over  the  country 
have  been  watching  these  promotions  and  It 
is  clear  that  some  of  them  are  plain,  un- 
adulterated frauds.  These  frauds  are  ruth- 
less efforts  to  prey  upon  the  patriotic  emo- 
tions of  small  and  unsophisticated  investors. 
Fortunately,  the  securities  laws  are  on  the 
books.  By  criminal  prosecution  and  by  In- 
junction we  prevent  expenditure  of  the  pub- 
lic's money  on  fraudulent  schemes.  Money 
that  might  have  gone  Into  phantom  factories 
is  thus  saved  for  legitimate  business.  Includ- 
ing defense  industries. 

Under  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  the  problem  of  priorities  of  materials  has 
also  arisen  In  connection  with  utility  financ- 
ings. We  know  that  greatly  Increased  gen- 
erating facilities  are  rapidly  becoming  neces- 
sary for  national  defense,  and  at  first  blush  it 
seems  Inconceivable  that  such  utility  projects 
should  not  obtain  a  clear  track.  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  priorities,  however,  there  are 
actually  situations  where  this  is  not  true. 
Battleships  and  cruisers  require  enormous 
generating  capacity,  and  we  are  building  a 
great  number  of  these  today.  The  question 
has  been  raised  whether  our  present  capacity 
Is  adequate  to  meet  our  increased  naval  and 
Industrial  requirements.  Not  long  ago.  I 
heard  of  an  Instance  where  a  battleship  had 
to  be  tied  at  dock  for  several  months  to  sup- 
ply the  power  needs  of  an  expanded  naval 
post  ashore.  The  net  result  "is  that  addi- 
tional generating  capacity  must  meanwhile 
be  carefully  apportioned  between  our  mill- 


tary  and  our  civilian  needs,  and  then,  care- 
fully reapportioned  between  clvihan  projects 
In  areas  most  vital  to  national  defense.  All 
this  untU  our  capacity  to  build  generators 
can  be  Increased  to  meet  our  needs.  To  this 
end,  this  Commission  must  scrutinize  all  ap- 
plications by  utUitiea  to  raise  funds  for  gen- 
erating facilities.  Under  the  Holding  Com- 
pany Act.  of  course,  our  powers  over  utility 
financings  are  more  pervasive  than  imder  the 
Seciu-lties  Act.  We  shall  be  alert  that  utU- 
Ity  financings  for  additional  facilities  are 
reviewed  from  the  standpoint  of  national  de- 
fense priorities  of  materials  and  equipment 
and  the  availability  of  labor. 

In  these  coimections,  private  finance  can 
play  a  role.  You  can  spot  these  things  as 
they  wise,  even  before  they  come  to  us. 
When  a  prospective  issuer  talks  to  you  about 
preparing  an  issue,  you  can  raise  the  priorities 
and  the  labor  question,  and  discourage  issues 
which  appear  to  be  out  of  line  with  the 
defense  program— or  at  least  have  him  make 
sure  that  the  project  Is  not  out  of  line.  Our 
primary  function  of  protecting  the  Nation's 
Investors  Is  inseparably  linked  to  the  fxmda- 
mental  endeavor  to  make  the  Nation  secure. 
In  shcMt,  we  can  Jointly  aid  the  defense  pro- 
gram by  preventing  the  diversion  into  Ulusory 
ventures  of  funds  and  resources  which  might 
otherwise  stimulate  bona  fide  defense  projects. 
I  realize  that  in  these  days  it  Is  difficult  for 
the  financial  conununlty  to  discourage  issues. 
But  because  I  know  you,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  you  will  do  it  when  necessary  to  our 
common  defense  program. 

The  S.  E.  C.  has  also  participated  1«  an- 
other aspect  of  the  defense  program.  Under 
the  Second  Revenue  Act  of  1940,  special  accel- 
erated amortization  deductions  are  permitted 
for  additional  emergency  plant  facilities. 
These  special  amortization  deductions,  how- 
ever are  granted  only  If  a  so-called  certificate 
of  necessity  is  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
of  War  or  Navy  and  the  Advisory  Commission 
to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  certifying 
the  need  of  the  additional  plant  facilities  in 
the  Interest  of  national  defense  diiring  the 
emergency  period.  Errors  may  result  in  cor- 
poration! gaining  undue  tax  advantages  and 
uncoBBclonable  profits,  contrary  to  the  Intejit 
of  Congress,  and  might  possibly  lead  to  dis- 
location of  our  economy  after  the  emergency 

Pacts  are  important.  And  that  is  where 
the  S  E.  C.  comes  In.  We  have  made  our 
faculties  available  for  aiding  In  the  invfestlga- 
~  tion  of  applicants  for  such  certificates, 
thereby  helping  to  get  the  facts  for  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  and  the  Advisory 
Commission,  where  they  want  to  supplement 
existing  information.  After  we  have  deliv- 
ered the  relevant  facts,  the  defense  authori- 
ties can  make  an  informed  Judgment.  The 
decision  as  to  whether  the  certificate  of 
necessity  should  be  granted  or  denied  appro- 
priately rests  with  the  defense  authorities, 
not  with  us.  We  are  merely  advisory  fact 
finders  for  the  defense  authorities  when  they 
need  us.  But  fact  finding.  I  am  sure  you  wiU 
agree,  Is  a  necessary  and  tanwrtant  prelim- 
inary Job. 

The  Commission's  duty  to  Integrate  and 
simplify  holding-company  systems  \inder  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Public  UtUIty  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  is  another  front  on  which  the 
arsenal  for  democracy  la  being  forged.  Be- 
fore I  go  Into  that.  I  want  to  remind  you 
that  section  11  Isn't  only  a  problem  of  the 
utility  Industry.  It's  another  field  in  which 
you  and  we  can  work  together  for  the  com- 
mon good.  The  successful  accomidlslunent 
of  the  task  of  integration  and  simplification 
so  that  their  benefits  may  be  quickly  felt  in 
the  national-defense  program  Is  a  very  large 
and  important  J6b  for  the  financial  com- 
munity. But  if  It  is  large,  it  is  still  one 
which  will  not  be  without  Its  rewards  for 
those  who  play  a  part.  The  section  11  pro- 
gram Is  on  its  way.  It  will  be  done  and  it 
wUl  be  completed  as  speedily  as  practlcabls. 


The  distribution  of  securities  is  your  bxisl- 
ness.  It  Is  the  business  from  which  you  make 
your  Mvellhood.  The  realists  anwng  you  will 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  utility  situa- 
tion and  help  work  out  the  section  11  prob- 
lems. They  who  allow  emotional  opposition 
to  the  objectives  of  the  Holding  Company  Act 
to  obscvire  their  vision  will  be  left  by  the 
wayside  while  the  more  practical  members 
of  the  financial  community  get  the  business 
and  reap  the  benefits. 

The  electric-  and  gas-operating  utillUes 
are  vital  to  the  national-defense  program. 
Section  11,  however.  Is  aimed  at  the  holding 
company.  Section  11  will  not  uproot  or  de- 
stroy physical  operating  facilities.  To  the 
contrary,  the  act  Is  designed  to  Improve  the 
operating  efficiencies  and  financial  health  of 
the  operating  ccxnpanies.  It's  the  holding 
company  superstructure  above  the  vital 
foundation  of  (^erating  companies  that  we 
are  directed  by  the  act  to  integrate  and 
simplify. 

Efficiency  In  operation  of  utilities  is  nec- 
essary to  defense  and  the  public  good.  Ef- 
ficient operation  requires  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  operating  property,  local  Industrial 
needs,  and  community  problems.  Remote 
control  by  holding  company  executives  in 
large  financial  centers  is  scarcely  compatible 
with  efficient  operation.  Local  operating  ex- 
ecutives who  are  animated  by  puppet  strings 
pulled  in  distant  financial  centers  caimot 
give  us  the  benefits  of  localized  management 
and  efficie"nt  operation.  Only  management 
which  1^  on  the  operating  scene,  not  absorbed 
In  the  far-flung  problems  of  running  a  utility 
empire  of  four  or  five  layers  spread  over  half 
the  world  can  do  the  Job  with  the  high  degree 
of  efficiency  that  is  now  vital.  Integration 
and  simplification  will  Increase  utility  man- 
agerial and  operating  efficiencies  which  are 
essential  to  the  effective  mobilization  of  In- 
dustry for  defense  pxirposes. 

The    present   absence   of    Integration   ob- 
structs an  effective  national-defense  program. 
Lack    of    Integration    of    utlUty    properties 
makes  power  more  costly  and  tends  to  block 
proper  coordination  of  power  resources.    The 
growth  and  extension  of  holding  companies 
has  had  little  relation  to  economy  of  man- 
agement  and   operation   or  the  integration 
and  cocHTdlnation  of  related  operating  prop- 
erties.   Desirable  grouping  of  tuijacent  prop- 
erties has  been  prevented  In  many  instances 
by    rival    holdlng-eompany    systems    which 
gobbled  up  everything  in  sight  without  re- 
gard for  their   digestive  abilities.    For  ex- 
ample, look  at  the  utUity  situation  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  one  of  the  most  Important 
steel,  rubber,  machine-tool,  munitions,  and 
powder-plant  manufacturing  oentors  in  the 
country.    The  entire  State  of  Ohio  Is  split  up 
Into  Isolated  Islands  of  separate  utility  prop- 
erties owned  by  rival  holding-company  sys- 
tems.   I    counted    more    than    60   different 
Islands  of  holding-company  system  operating 
properties  on  the  m^p  of  Ohio  the  other  day, 
and  that  doesn't  begin  to  take  In  some  of 
the   mimlclpals.    Holding-company   systems 
such  as  North  American  Commonwealth  & 
Southern,  American  Gas  &  Electric,  Uolted 
Light   &  Power,   Columbia   Gas   &   Dectric, 
Cities  Service  Power  &  Light,  American  Water 
Works.   Associated   Oas  &  Electric,  UtUltles 
Service    Co.,    Crescent    Public    Service    Co., 
United  Public  UtUltles  Co.,  Midland  United, 
and  others  all  have  their  own  preserves  in 
this  State.    In  many  cases  their  own  prop- 
erties are  separated  from  each  other  by  in- 
tervening   properties    of    other    companies. 
Proper   coordination  of   power   faclUtles  in 
Ohio  Is  a  tough  assignment  because  of  this 
holdlng-company-B3r8tem  hodgepodge. 

The  cotmtry-wlde  scatteration  of  electric 
utUIty  service  areas  and  tlie  consequent 
paralleling  and  leapfrogging  of  transmission 
lines  are  the  natural  results  of  a  development 
which  has  come  about  without  proper  regard 
toe  regional  consldaatlans.  Under  the  pres- 
•at  set-up.  tnmsBlailoa  lines  have  been  badly 


located,  and  frequently  parallel  and  Jimip  over 
those  of  rival  s3rBtems.  Generating  and  trans- 
mission facilities  sometimes  have  t)een  built 
because  of  holding-company  Ixnefits  and 
without  regard  to  the  power  needs  of  the  area 
served.  The  existence  of  rival  holding-com- 
pany systems  in  an  area  which  should  be  a 
single  Integrated  system  causes  the  buUding 
of  unnecessary  generating  plants  and.  In  some 
cases,  an  uneconomical  location  of  generating 
plants,  resulting  In  waste  of  our  power  re- 
sources as  weU  as  Investors'  and  consxmiers' 
money.  Not  only  this,  but  the  pressure  of 
the  holding  company  to  take  up  earnings 
from  Its  operating  subsidiaries  has  had  a 
marked  effect  on  the  condition  of  generating 
stations.  Inadequate  depreciation  allowances 
and  reserves  increased  reported  earnings  of 
operatlr^  companies  which  were  siphoned  off 
by  parent  holding  companies.  Adequate  de- 
preciation policies  and  plowed-back  eacnlngs 
would  have  enabled  many  operating  com- 
panies to  buUd  new.  modem  generating 
plants.  Instead,  because  of  holding -company 
appetites  for  subsidiaries'  earnings,  we  have 
old,  obsolescent  power  plants  stIU  being  used 
for  national  defense. 

I  want  to  lUustrate  the  unfortunate  situa- 
tion frequently  caused  by  scattered  holdings 
of  rival  holding-company  sjrstems.    An  Army 
aeronautical   research   laboratory   located   at 
Langley  Field,  near  Newport  News,  Va..  re- 
quired   additional    power.     Virgima    Public 
Service  Co..  a  subsidiary  of  the  Associated 
system  and  formerly  an  InsiUllte,  happens  to 
have  an  isolated  eastern  dlvlsioh,  far  removed 
from  the  rest  of  Its  faculties,  which  serves 
Langley  Field.    Virginia  Public  Service,  how- 
ever, had  neither  the  capacity  nor  the  money 
to  meet  the  neM  of  this  Army  station.    Now 
it  so  happens  that  Virginia  Electric  it  Power, 
a  subsidiary  of'  the  rival  Snglneers  Public 
Service  System,  is  loglcaUy  located  to  serve 
the  Langley  Field  area,  and  had  the  capacity 
and  necessary  financial  reaouroes  to  furnish 
the  needed  power.   Tet,  because  Virginia  Pub- 
Ub  Service  had  previously  stretched  out  into 
this  territory.  It  was  necessary  to  deal  with  It 
and  for  it,  hi  ttim,  to  go  through  months  of 
negotiations  with  Virginia  Electric  tt  Pow« 
to  work  out  a  plan  for  extending  power  faclU- 
tles Into  the  area.     Negotiations   were  not 
sucoeasful.    Finally,  the  Government  found  it 
necessary  to  begin  construction  of  a  lOXXX)- 
kllowatt  power  plant  to  take  cars  of  the  peak 
loads  at  Langley  Field.    To  this  day  the  Army 
statloa  at  Langley  Field  needs  more  power. 
Lack  of   integration   of   operating  facilities 
caused  unneoessary  delay  on  defense  work. 
The  program,  imder  section  11,  wUl  eliminate 
these  unfortunate  delays  and  break-downs  in 
defense  by  providing  for  Integrated  utility 
systems  which  are  devised  by  engineers'  plan- 
ning, rather  than  financiers'  scheming. 

The  section  11  program  Is  aimed  at  inte- 
grating properties  like  this  so  that  the  cracy- 
quUt  situation  will  disappear.  As  the  Federal 
Power  Commission's  reports  on  electric  power 
requirements  and  supply  indicate,  we  need  a 
great  deal  of  utiUty  expainslon  In  ths  next  few 
years  to  meet  the  demands  of  national  de- 
fense. It  is  urgently  necessary — not  only  for 
national  defense  but  to  protect  us  from  pay- 
ing excessive  rates  for  the  next  few  decades — 
that  these  new  facilities  be  planned  and  op- 
erated as  coordinated  parts  of  Integrated 
systems.  We  can  no  longer  afford  the  wastes 
and  Inefficiencies  of  the  past.  I  beUeve  that 
the  widely  scattered  propiertles  o<  today  show 
that  the  holding  companies  haven't  done 
much  sound  planning.  And  I  am  convinced 
that  the  8.  B.  C.  integration  and  sUx4>llflea- 
tlon  poUcIes  wlU  make  possible  Intelligently 
planned  power  programs  wlilch  wUl  effec- 
tively coordinate  the  needs  of  national  de- 
fense. 

Integration  and  simplification  wUl  also  im- 
prove the  financial  sUtus  of  many  operating 
UtUltles.  The  holding  company,  by  and  large, 
has  not  dons  the  Job  of  sending  downstream 
equl^  money  to  its  operating  subsldlarlss. 
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The  i«»nl  wiU  bear  me  out  that  holding 
companies  proceeded  most  reluctantly  in 
putting  their  money  Into  operating  subsld- 
tarles.  Before  the  UtlUty  Act,  the  favorite 
device  of  pyramiding  was  often  based  on 
running  a  shoestring  investment  into  control 
of  a  vast  nimiber  of  operating  companies. 
So  small  was  the  holding-company  stake  in 
Its  subsidiaries  at  times  that  Congress,  In 
passing  the  Holding  Company  Act,  speclflcaUy 
mentioned  the  evils  caused  by  "dispropor- 
tionately small  investment."  And  before  the 
act  the  studies  of  Dr.  Moulton.  of  Brookings 
Institution,  showed  that  very  little  of  the 
money  put  into  holding  company  securities 
went  into  productive  capital  for  operating 
companies.  The  holding  companies,  by  and 
large  financed  their  subsidiaries  by  selling 
senior  securities  of  those  subsidiaries  to  the 

public.  ^  ^ 

I  want  to  give  you  some  flgmes  that  were 
startling   to   me.     From   November   1.   1935. 
to  the  end  of  1940  there  have  been  registered 
with  the  8.  E.  C.  under  the  Holding  Company 
Act   security  issues  by  holding  companies  in 
the*  total  amount  of  $466,000,000.     Of  these, 
cur  records  show  that  securities  amounting 
to  a  grand  total  of  about  »8 ,000 ,000  were  sold 
Tjy  the  holding  companies  for  expanding  the 
productive  power  facilities  of  their  operating 
subsidiaries.    And  of  this  total,  $1,250,000  was 
raised  by  an  R.  P.  C.  loan.    Now,  these  figures 
do  not  take  Into  consideration  other  funds 
sent  down  to  the  operating  companies  from 
sale  of  portfolio  secxurltles  or  from  dividends 
or  interest  received.     But  it  does  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  holding  company  as  a  means 
for  raising  money  for  expansion  of  power  fa- 
cilities   of    Its    subsidiaries.      These    figures 
would  seem  to  kill  any  contention  that  the 
holding  company  has  been  a  valuable  vehicle 
ttx  financing  the  operating  companies.     If 
the  holding  company  does  send  money  down- 
stream. It  appears  to  serve  largely  as  a  mere 
conduit,  taking  up  money  from  the  operat- 
ing companies  and  then  releasing  It  to  them. 
Bven  In  this  regard  It  Is  known  that  fre- 
quently the  parent  has  taken  up  excessive 
dividends  and  then  returned  them  to  the 
operating  subsidiary  in  the  form  of  Interest- 
bearing  debts  which  rank  ahead  of  publicly 
held  preferred  stocks. 

The  operating  utility,  cut  loose  from  hold- 
ing-company shackles  under  section  11,  can 
borrow  privately  or  publicly  Just  as  weU  as  it 
does  today.     In  fact,  to  some  Instances  Its 
credit  ml^t  be  Improved  If  the  holding  com- 
pany la  taken  oft  Its  back.    Por  the  most  part 
the  operating  companies  are  to  a  stronger 
Hn^T^rtiti    position   than   the   holding   com- 
panies;   yet  many   of   them   are  unable   to 
undertake  new  ftaanctog   necessary  for  de- 
fense construction  only  because  they  are  tied 
to  the  holding  company.    Por  Instance,  this 
may  occur  where  an  operattog  company  needs 
additional    facilities   but   cannot   sell   addi- 
tional senior  securities  because  the  holding 
company  had  already  overloaded  It  with  ex- 
cessive  bonds    and   preferred.     New    money 
might  possibly  be  raised  on  common  stock, 
but  the  controUtog  holding  company  won't 
let  the  public  In  on  the  ground-floor  com- 
mon-stock tovestments  in  its  operating  sub- 
sidiaries.    And  the  holding-company  parent 
has  neither  the  money  nor  the  credit  neces- 
sary to  subscribe  to  additional  common  itself. 
The  corporate  slrapllflcatlon  program  con- 
templated by  section  11   (b)    (2)  of  the  act 
Is  designed  to  reorganise  the  holding  com- 
pany and  the  corporate  structure  of  the  hold- 
ing-company systen.  so  that  healthy,  vigor- 
ous utilities  may  emerge  to  serve  the  public 
totenst.    Some    of   the    holdtog    companies 
have  been  so  sick  that  they  couldn't  possibly 
do  their  Job  of  flnanctog  operating  subsid- 
iaries even  if  they  wanted  to.    In  many  In- 
stances the  corporate  simplification  program 
wUl  enable  a  holding  company  to  clean  up 
arrearages  and  take  a  new  lease  on  life  with 
a  soimd  capital  structiire.    Por  the  first  time 
In  a  decade  some  of  the  holding  companies 


will  be  able  to  raise  money  on  their  own  for 
expanding  the  operattog  facilities  of  their 
subsidiaries. 

Por  the  past  several  years  our  experts  have 
cooperated  to  planning  an  over-aU  power  pro- 
gram for  the  Nation's  defense  needs.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  Nation's  power  require- 
ments and  supply  convinces  us  that  we  can 
aid  the  national-defense  program  by  an  In- 
telligent, speedy  enforcement  of  section  11. 
Cooperation  -from  the  utility  Industry  and 
the  Street's  representatives  would  be  in  keep- 
ing with  a  true  mutual  national -defense 
effort.  And  the  cooperation  that  we  have 
recently  received  from  executives  of  some  of 
the  major  systems  In  working  out  parts  of 
the  program  I  commend  to  the  rest  of  the 
utility  industry. 

As  for  the  investment  banking  and  dealers 
of  the  country,  there  Is  little  question  In  my 
mind  that  they  can  do  a  fine  Job  to  meeting 
the  financial  problems  raised  by  totegratlon 
and  simplification.  The  ice  is  breaking  to 
this  field.  Before  long  you  will  have  the  Job 
of  distributing  the  shares  of  many  operattog 
companies  to  the  public.  I  repeat  that  it  is 
a  very  Important  undertaking  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  defense,  and  I  know 
you  can  do  It  well.  The  electric  and  gas  op- 
erattog utilities  are  sinews  of  our  national 
strength.  We  must  free  them  from  the 
handicaps  which  are  preventing  their  proper 
development. 

A  powerful  defense  must  be  predicated 
upon  a  vital  working  democracy.  Por  if  our 
democratic  system  fails  to  work,  the  defense 
machinery  will  be  powerless.  We  must  strive 
together  to  vitalize  the  working  democracy  in 
finance  upon  which  a  vigorous  defense  must 
be  built. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  MILK  INDUSTRY  POUN- 
DA'nON  OP  NEW  YORK 


Its  products  comprise  over  25  percent  of  the 
1.500  pounds  of  the  principal  foods  consvuned 
each  year  by  the  average  American,  the  book 
says,  with  45,000,000  quarts  of  milk  delivered 
daily  to  homes  and  stores. 

Pictorial  charts  and  figures  show  the  Im- 
portance of  the  milk  Industry  to  the  coun- 
try's economic  picture  and  Illustrate  how 
milk  costs  less  In  the  United  States  to  min- 
utes of  labor.  Diagrammatic  charts  Illustrate 
how  the  annual  milk  supply  of  some  51,- 
000,000,000  quarts  Is  utilized. 

Fluid  or  fresh  milk  for  cities  and  vUlages 
providing  the  farmer's  highest  cash  return, 
accounts  for  29.9  percent  of  the  country's 
yearly   production.     Creamery   butter   takes 

31.6  percent:  farm  butter.  9.2  percent;  while 

11.7  percent  of  the  mUk  is  used  as  fluid  milk 
on  farms  where  produced.  In  making  cheese 
6.3  percent  of  the  total  milk  is  used;  Ice 
cream,  3.1  percent:  and  canned  milks,  4.5 
percent,  according  to  charts. 

A  chart  of  the  distributor's  mUk  dollar 
shows  52.31  percent  going  to  dairy-farmers  for 
milk:  19.24  percent  to  delivery  labor:  821 
percent  to  delivery  expense:  6.33  plant  ex- 
pense: 4.94  plant  labor:  2.78  administrative 
labor:  2.18  administrative  expense:  1.68  office 
labor;  and  profit  2.33  percent,  representing 
only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  quart  of  milk. 

"The  production  and  utilization  of  milk 
have  so  Increased  to  this  coimtry."  says  the 
booklet,  "that  today  we  are  the  greatest  of 
dairy  nations.  Milk,  butter,  and  other  dairy 
products  annually  create  an  output  valued  at 
$3,500,000,000. 

'•Pacts  about  the  cows  and  the  farmers  that 
furnish  the  mUk,  the  distributors  whose 
efficiency  has  made  wide  usage  possible  and 
the  consvunptlon  of  this  'most  nearly  perfect 
food"  should  lead  to  a  clearer  understanding  of 
milk  economics. 

"One  out  of  every  fifteen  families  to  the 
United  States  Is  dependent  on  mUk  for  a 
llveUhood.  Milk  is  the  largest  single  source 
of  farm  cash  tocome,  larger  than  cattle,  twice 
cotton,  three  times  wheat,  five  times  tobacco. 
There  are  25.000,000  cows  on  three-quarters 
of  the  Nation's  7,000.000  farms. 

"Americans  enjoy  the  best  milk  to  the 
world  and  economical  distribution,  meticu- 
lous sanitation,  pasteurization,  and  other 
safeguards  have  made  our  mUk  supply  ft 
world  standard." 


Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  due 
respect  to  my  colleagues  from  Wisconsin, 
who  never  miss  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
claim that  they  are  from  "America's 
Dairyland,"  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a 
recent  report  of  the  Milk  Industry  Foun- 
dation of  New  York,  which  points  out 
that  Indiana  holds  an  important  position 
as  a  dairy  State. 

The  report  follows: 

INDIANA  LAICZ  DAIBY  STATE,  FOUNDATION 
FICXTHXS  BEVXAL 

New  Yobk. — Indiana's  Important  position 
to  the  dairy  todustry  Is  vividly  depicted  In  a 
new  handbook  Issued  by  the  Milk  Industry 
Poundatlon.  According  to  the  book.  MUk 
Pacts,  774.000  cows  valued  at  (44,892,000  pro- 
duced $42,121,000  in  cash  farm  milk  Income 
for  Indiana  farmers  in  1939.  Production  of 
farm  milk  in  the  State  for  the  year  totaled 
1,496,000,000  quarts:  creamery  butter.  68.972.- 
000  pounds:  Cheddar  cheese,  24.186,000 
pounds:  Ice  cream.  7,765,000  gallons. 

The  United  States  Is  one  of  the  ranking 
mllk-uslng  nations  to  the  world  with  per 
capita  consxunptlon  of  fltiid  milk  totaling  153 
quarts  a  year,  plctographs  show.    Milk  and 
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Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Detroit 
has  long  been  known  as  the  automobile 
city:  today  it  more  properly  might  be 
called  the  city  that  is  the  bulwark  of 
national  defense.  In  this  great  metropo- 
lis, American  science  and  technology  are 
being  brought  to  a  focus,  as  the  country's 
engineers  and  technicians  devote  all  of 
their  energies  to  our  one  common  cause 
of  making  America  and  its  democratic 
heritage  free  from  the  threat  of  conquest 
by  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  in  the 
world.  No  other  city  is  contributing 
more  to  our  united  effort  to  make  this 
Nation  impregnable. 


The  world  and  Its  way  of  living  has 
changed  considerably  since  Antoine  de  la 
Mothe  Cadillac  founded  the  "city  of  the 
straits"  in  July  1701.  and  Detroit  not  only 
has  managed  to  keep  up  with  this  change, 
but  the  city  itself  has  been  one  of  the 
major  contributing  factors  which  brought 
about  the  new  pattern  of  life.  Long 
ranking  first  of  all  American  cities  in  its 
exports,  which  in  normal  times  have  a 
value  of  nearly  a  million  dollars  a  day, 
Detroit  is  a  city  that  is  geared  100  percent 
to  the  industrial  processes  that  are  the 
backbone,  not  only  of  the  material  needs 
of  modern  life,  but  also,  lamentably,  of 
modem  warfare. 

Detroit  has  11  miles  of  river  frontage. 
To  meet  the  economic  needs  of  this  rest- 
less, dynamic  metropolis,  over  25,000 
vessels  sail  the  Detroit  River  annually 
and  during  the  season  a  steamship  passes 
the  city  once  every  3  minutes.  Detroit 
River  tonnage  is  about  100,000.000  tons  a 
year.  Further,  the  city  has  over  2,200 
manufacturing  plants  which  employ  the 
world's  most  highly  skilled  workers  at  the 
world's  highest  wages.  Lying  midway 
between  the  iron  ore  deposits  of  Michi- 
gan and  Minnesota  and  the  coal  mines  of 
the  Eastern  States,  Detroit  is  geograph- 
ically as  well  as  technologically  the  hub 
of  American  industry.  Its  central  loca- 
tion on  the  continent,  easily  reached  by 
either  rail,  water,  or  highway,  adds  to  its 
great  strategic  importance  as  the  center 
for  national -defense  industries. 

Detroit,  the  oldest  city  In  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Thirteen  Original  Col- 
onies, has  been  predominantly  a  manu- 
facturing center  ever  since  the  opening 
of  the  Erie  Canal  made  the  export  of  Its 
products  possible.  Always  alert  to  chang- 
ing social  conditions,  the  businessmen  of 
the  city  have  been  ever  ready  to  adopt 
new  and  growing  industries,  so  that  at 
one  time  or  another  during  the  last  cen- 
tury Detroit  has  been  a  center  for  tan- 
ning, hat  making,  flour  milling,  copper 
smelting,  shipbuilding,  cigar  making, 
freight-car  building,  and  so  forth.  Four 
pioneers  of  the  automobile  Industry- 
Ford,  Olds,  and  the  two  Dodge  brothers — 
did  their  early  work  In  Michigan,  and  It 
was  Detroit's  bankers  who  were  ready  to 
back  the  new  enterprise  despite  the 
skepticism  of  the  financiers  of  the  East. 
Further,  because  the  city  had  long  been 
a  manufacturing  town,  Detroit  residents 
knew  how  to  run  the  new  machinery  that 
was  needed  by  the  automobile  industry. 
Today,  in  this  age  of  mechanized  battle, 
Detroit  manufacturers  once  more  have 
been  alert  to  the  new  needs,  and  the  city's 
gigantic  mass-production  plants  speedily 
are  being  converted  to  the  manufacture 
of  all  kinds  of  military  products  for  na- 
tional-defense purposes.  Once  more  De- 
troit's skilled  technicians  are  transfer- 
ring their  energies  to  a  new  industry. 

In  order  that  we  may  better  under- 
stand the  Immensity  of  the  present  na- 
tional effort  to  secure  complete  safety 
from  any  possible  attack  by  aggressors, 
I  should  like  to  analyze  today  only  a  part 
of  the  present  defense  activity  in  Detroit 
with  the  aim  of  showing  how  it  Is  tax- 
ing to  the  utmost  the  manufacturing  ca- 
pacity of  even  this  most  technological  city 
In  the  world. 
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Let  us  take  for  our  first  example  the 
present  activity  of  the  Packard  Motor 
Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  automobile  and 
engine  manufacturing  concerns  and  one 
v/hich  won  distinction  during  the  World 
War  for  its  famous  Liberty  engine.  This 
company,  despite  Its  outstanding  manu- 
facturing record  of  the  past,  now  Is  un- 
dertaking the  biggest  job  in  Its  history — 
a  job  so  large  that  this  already  mammoth 
manufacturing  plant  is  being  forced  to 
spend  $62,000,000  for  3  new  buildings 
and  3,000  different  pieces  of  machinery 
and,  In  addition,  is  finding  it  necessary 
to  more  than  double  its  personnel.  In 
all  Its  previous  years  of  industry  the 
Packard  Co.  had  built  up  a  total  factory 
personnel  of  10,000  workmen,  and  we 
may  better  Judge  the  Immensity  of  its 
present  effort  when  we  note  that  for  its 
present  airplane-engine  program  alone 
the  company  will  require  an  additional 
17,000  highly  skilled  men. 

At  present,  only  600  men  are  at  work 
on  the  airplane-engine  program,  under 
which  Packard  will  build  6,000  Rolls- 
Royce  Merlin  aircraft  engines  for  Eng- 
land and  3,000  more  for  the  United 
States.  Company  oflBcials  point  out  that 
this  means  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
16.400  men  which  will  have  to  be  over- 
come within  a  few  months  If  they  are  to 
attain  the  scheduled  production  rate  of 
809  engines  a  month  by  fall  of  this  year. 
The  officials  add  that  the  10.000  regular 
Packard  employees  cannot  be  used  to 
build  airplane  engines  because  they  are 
not  trained  for  the  more  exacting  duties 
of  this  type  of  construction. 

W.  P.  A.  employment  officials  in  Mich- 
igan several  months  ago  had  a  "labor 
pool"  of  112,000  men  listed  as  being 
available  for  work  on  defense  projects, 
but  today  this  list  has  dwindled  to  30,000 
and  this  number  Is  further  reduced  by 
the  new  restrictions  imposed  upon  na- 
tional-defense workmen  which  bar  all 
but  American  citizens  and  require  mini- 
mum qualifications  and  physical  fitness. 
Technological  experts  estimate  that  80,- 
000  additional  trained  men  are  needed 
for  defense  work  in  Detroit  alone,  despite 
the  fact  that  this  city  has  more  skilled 
workmen  than  any  other  in  the  world. 

The  implications  of  this  situation  with 
respect  to  the  economic  life  of  the  city 
are  tremendous.  First  of  all,  there  is 
the  immediate  problem  of  housing  the 
80.000  new  employees  needed  in  the  area, 
for  housing  authorities  estimate  that 
there  is  not  now  available  housing  for 
more  than  12.000  additional  persons,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  housing  conditions  in 
Detroit  are  far  superior  to  those  of  most 
cities  in  the  East.  Closely  related  to  the 
housing  problem  Is  the  immense  program 
of  construction  which  the  industrial  con- 
cerns themselves  are  being  forced  to  un- 
dertake in  order  to  provide  working  fa- 
cilities for  their  additional  employees, 
and  the  $62,000,000  Packard  program 
and  the  new  $21,000,000  airplane  factory 
being  erected  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  are 
only  examples  selected  from  innumerable 
Instances  of  necessary  Industrial  expan- 
sion. To  supply  these  new  plants,  ma- 
chinery and  tools  are  necessary,  and  that 
means  a  heavy  strain  upon  the  tool  and 
die  plants  of  the  city.    The  Packard 


Co.  has  placed  orders  totaling  $18,000,000 
for  3.0C0  different  machines  ranging  In 
size  from  1,000  to  60,000  pounds  and 
costing  from  $600  to  $125,000  apiece. 
The  company  Is  spending  $403,000  for 
soimdproofing  of  cells  for  testing  the 
engines  after  they  are  completed. 

In  my  own  congressional  district  on 
Detroit's  east  side,  the  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion has  thrown  Its  titanic  production 
facilities  into  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram. Already  it  has  manufactured  and 
shipped  a  large  proportion  of  United 
States  Government  orders  for  a  total  of 
58,000  vehicles  of  various  descriptions, 
some  of  them  highly  specialized,  for  de- 
fense purposes.  Work  on  a  new  tank 
arsenal,  for  which  a  contract  was 
awarded  last  August,  Is  proceeding  on 
schedule  and  700,000  square  feet  of  the 
new  building  are  now  imder  roof.  The 
building  is  enclosed  and  heated,  and  the 
installation  of  mass-production  machin- 
ery has  been  started. 

For  the  Chrysler  Corporation's  part  in 
the  manufacture  of  airplane  parts  and 
subassemblies,  some  600,000  feet  of  fioor 
space  has  now  been  made  available  pre- 
paratory to  work  designed  to  expand  the 
production  of  Martin  bombers.  A  com- 
plement of  able  and  experienced  manu- 
facturing executives,  drawn  from  the 
corporation's  regular  staff,  for  many 
months  has  been  making  a  special  and 
Intensive  study  of  the  problems  Involved 
in  this  work.  In  the  airplane-building 
program,  the  Chrysler  Corporation  is 
serving  as  a  subcontractor  to  the  Glenn 
L.  Martin  Co.  Meanwhile,  Chrysler  en- 
gineers have  been  busy  studying  the 
special  characteristics  of  airplane  en- 
gines, and  the  Air  Corps  at  the  present 
time  Is  showing  interest  in  a  new  in-line 
liquid-cooled  airplane  motor  which  they 
have  designed. 

The  Chrysler  Corporation  also  has 
taken  an  order  to  convert  the  design  of 
a  foreign  machine  gun  to  American 
standards  and  to  produce  two  sample 
guns.  At  the  Government's  request,  the 
firm  Is  preparing  a  proposal  to  manu- 
facture these  guns  in  substantial  quanti- 
ties. Additional  educational  orders  for 
shells,  shell  cases,  and  bomb  fuses  will 
shortly  be  completed,  and  an  order  for 
field  kitchens  already  has  been  filled. 

At  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  where  work  Is 
getting  under  way  on  the  $122,000,000 
Government  contract  for  4,236  Pratt  and 
Whitney  twin  Wasp  air-cooled  engines,  a 
total  of  1,540  new  machines  Is  required 
and  the  new  plant  will  have  to  be  supplied 
with  entirely  new  tools  from  the  ground 
up.  To  make  production  on  the  assigned 
schedule  possible,  the  already  over-bur- 
dened machine-tool  industry  must  deliver 
before  the  end  of  March  a  total  of  7,484 
machine  fixtures  such  as  punches,  dies, 
jigs,  gages,  and  chucks.  Because  of  the 
highly  specialized  problems  involved,  the 
Ford  Co.  has  let  out  most  of  the  orders  to 
plants  already  building  them  for  the  air- 
plane Industry.  Also,  because  there  was  a 
threatened  shortage  of  magnesium,  the 
F\)rd  Co.  has  erected  an  $800,000  magne- 
sium foundry.  located  not  far  from  the 
$21,000,000  aircraft-engine  plant  being 
built  at  the  Rouge. 
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In  the  face  of  similar  activity  all  over 
the  country,  technical  experts  say  that 
Germany,  or  any  other  country,  can  never 
hope  to  match  the  industrial  production 
of  the  United  States,  and  after  consider- 
ation of  the  foregoing,  the  reason  becomes 
obvious.    American  advances  in  metal- 
lurgy, the  substitution  of  castings  for 
forgings   in   aircraft   engines,   and   the 
adaptation    of    automobile    production 
methods   to   airplane   manufacture— all 
these  emanating  for  the  most  part  from 
Detroil>-wlll.  I  am  confident,  make  Amer- 
ica secure.  In  this  time  of  national  emer- 
gency, Detroit   the   dsmamic,   once   the 
automobile  city,  has  become  indeed  the 
bulwark  of  national  defense. 
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percent  to  delivery  expense,  6.33  plant  ex- 
pense, 4.94  plant  labor,  2.78  administrative 
labor,  2.18  administrative  expense,  1.68  office 
labor,  and  profit  233  percent,  representing 
only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  quart  of  milk. 

"The  production  and  utilization  of  milk 
have  so  increased  In  this  country,"  says  the 
booklet,  "that  today  we  are  the  greatest  of 
dairy  nations.  Milk,  butter,  and  other  dairy 
products  annually  create  an  output  valued  at 
J3 ,500 ,000,000. 

"Pacts  about  the  cows  and  the  farmers  that 
furnish  the  milk,  the  distributors  whose  effi- 
ciency has  made  wide  usage  possible,  and  the 
consumption  of  this  'most  nearly  perfect  food' 
should  lead  to  a  clearer  imderstanding  of  milk 
economics. 

"One  out  of  every  fifteen  families  in  the 
United  States  is  dependent  on  milk  for  a  live- 
lihood. Milk  is  the  largest  single  source  of 
farm  cash  Income — larger  than  cattle,  twice 
cotton,  3  times  wheat,  5  times  tobacco. 
There  are  25,000.000  cows  on  three-quarters 
of  the  Nation's  7,000,000  farms. 

"Americans  enjoy  the  best  milk  In  the  world 
and  economical  distribution,  meticulous  sani- 
tation, pasteurization,  and  other  safeguards 
have  made  cur  milk  supply  a  world  standard." 


Monday.  March  17,  1941 


REPORT   OF  THE    MILK    INDUSTRY 
FOUNDATION 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord by  including  a  report  recently  made 
by  the  Milk  Industry  Foundation  in  New 
York,  with  reference  to  the  dairy  indus- 
try iii  Oregon.    The  release  follows: 

ORCCON   LASCI   DAIHT    STATE,    FOUNDATION 
nCUKES  RTVIAI. 

Oregon's  important  position  in  the  dairy 
Indvistry  Is  vividly  depicted  In  a  new  hand- 
book issued  by  the  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 
According  to  the  book.  Milk  Facts.  258,000 
cows,  valued  at  »13,158.000.  produced  $18.- 
666,000  in  cash  farm-milk  Income  for  Oregon 
farmers  In  1939.  Production  of  farm  milk  in 
the  State  for  the  jear  totaled  634,000,000 
quarts:  creamery  butter.  31.127,000  pounds; 
Cheddar  cheese.  19.907.000  pounds;  Ice  cream, 
2.067,000  gallons. 

The  United  States  Is  one  of  the  ranking 
mllk-uslng  nations  In  the  world,  with  per 
capita  consumption  of  fluid  milk  totaling  153 
quarts  a  year,  pictographs  show.  Milk  and 
Its  products  comprise  over  25  percent  of  the 
1.600  pounds  of  the  principal  foods  consumed 
each  year  by  the  average  American,  the  book 
says,  with  45,000,oro  quarts  of  milk  delivered 
dally  to  homes  and  stores. 

Pictorial  charts  and  figures  show  the  Im- 
portance of  the  milk  Industry  to  the  country's 
economic  picture  and  illustrate  how  milk 
costs  less  In  the  United  States  in  minutes  of 
labor.  Diagrammatic  charts  Illustrate  how 
the  annual  milk  supply  of  some  61,000.000.000 
quarts  is  utilized. 

Fluid  or  fresh  milk  for  cities  and  villages 
providing  the  farmer's  highest  cash  return 
accounts  for  29.9  percent  of  the  country's 
yearly   production.     Creamery   butter   takes 

31.6  percent;  farm  butter,  9.2  percent,  while 

11.7  percent  of  the  milk  Is  used  as  fiuld  milk 
"Dtt  farms  where  produced.  In  making  cheese 
6.3  percent  of  the  total  mUk  Is  used;  Ice 
cream,  3.1  percent;  and  canned  milks,  4.5 
percent,  according  to  charts. 

A  chart  of  the  distributor's  milk  dollar 
shows  52.31  percent  going  to  dairy  farmers 
for  milk,  19.24  percent  to  delivery  labor,  8.21 
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EDITORIAL  BY  MARVIN  CLEMENT,  EDITOR 
AND  PUAlSHER  OF  THE  CANBY  NEWS, 
CANBY,  MINN.  ~ 


friendships  In  the  interest  of  hemisphere  de- 
fense, will  have  little  chance  to  rise  far. 
The  disparity  between  what  the  farmer  re- 
ceives and  what  he  must  pay,  narrowed  in  re- 
cent years,  will  widen  again. 

This  Is  no  time  for  selfishness,  no  time  to 
go  begging  to  Washington  for  hand-outs. 
This  is  a  crisis,  a  time  when  we  should  ask 
ourselves  what  we  can  do.  not  what  we  can 
get.  In  asking  for  parity  the  farmer  Isnt 
asking  for  a  hand-out.  he's  asking  for  Justice, 
for  the  right  to  sell  what  he  produces  at  a 
fair  price,  so  he  may  pay  his  share  of  the  de- 
fense bill.  Without  parity,  the  debt-ridden, 
discouraged  farmer  Is  an  unflrm  cornerstone 
in  our  national  economy  and  a  weak  spot  In 
our  defense. 


Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing worth-while  editorial  on  the  rela- 
tion of  agriculture  to  national  defense. 
Mr.  Clement,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Canby  News,  Canby.  Minn.,  brings  out  in 
the  following  editorial,  that,  without 
parity,  the  debt-ridden,  discouraged 
farmer  is  an  unflrm  cornerstone  in  our 
national  economy,  and  a  weak  spot  in  our 
defense: 

ACRICX7LTX7RE    AND    DEFENSE 

It  Is  becoming  apparent  that  In  the  hustle 
and  bustle  of  making  this  Nation  impreg- 
nable, the  farmer  Is  going  to  be  elbowed  and 
shouldered  out  of  the  way  In  Washington. 
His  hoarse  appeal  for  parity  is  being  drowned 
out  by  the  roar  of  gvms  and  crash  of  bombs 
In  Europe  and  by  the  clatter  of  defense  ma- 
chinery in  America. 

The  Industrial  East  has  a  blind  spot  which 
makes  It  Impossible  for  It  to  see  that  It  Is 
Just  as  vital  to  our  national  economy  and  to 
the  defense  of  our  Nation  to  have  farm  ma- 
chinery oiled  and  In  good  repair  as  It  la  to 
have  the  machinery  for  producing  guns  and 
planes  running  smoothly.  The  guns  of  the 
Allies  In  the  last  war  made  a  terrific  din 
and  spewed  death  and  destruction  like  water 
out  of  a  garden  hose,  but  It  was  the  pangs  of 
hunger  In  blockaded  Germany  which  really 
won  the  war. 

As  the  defense  program  accelerates,  prices 
will  go  up.  But  prices  for  farm  products, 
burdened  by  huge  stirpluses  which  will  be  In- 
creased by  buying  In  South  America  to  win 
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REPORT  OP  THE  MILK  INDUSTRY 
FOUNDATION 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  release 
from  Milk  Industry  Foundation: 

NEW  YORK  LEADING  DAIRY  STATE,   NEW  FOUNDA- 
TION  FIGUKES   REVEAL 

New  York. — New  York's  leading  position  In 
the  dairy  Industry  Is  vividly  depicted  In  a 
new  handbook  Issued  by  the  Milk  Industry 
Foundation.  According  to  the  book.  Milk 
Facts.  1.437.000  cows,  valued  at  $112,086,000, 
produced  $134,018,000  In  cash  farm  milk  in- 
come for  New  York  farmers  In  1939.  Pro- 
duction of  farm  milk  In  the  State  for  the 
year  totaled  3.472,000.000  quarts;  creamery 
butter.  17.052,000  pounds;  Cheddar  cheese, 
21,970.000  pounds;  Ice  cream,  33.882,000 
gallons. 

The  United  States  Is  one  of  the  ranking 
mllk-iising  nations  In  the  world,  with  per 
capita  consumption  of  fluid  milk  totaling  153 
quarts  a  year,  pictographs  show.  Milk  and  its 
products  comprise  over  25  percent  of  the  1.500 
pounds  of  the  principal  foods  consumed  each 
year  by  the  average  American,  the  book  says, 
with  45,000,000  quarts  of  milk  delivered  dally 
to  homes  and  stores. 

Pictorial  charts  and  figures  show  the  impor- 
tance of  the  milk  industry  to  the  country's 
economic  picture  and  Illustrate  how  milk 
costs  less  In  the  United  States  In  minutes 
of  labor.  Diagrammatic  charts  Illustrate 
how  the  annual  milk  supply  of  some  51,000,- 
000,000  quarts  is  utilized. 

Fluid  or  fresh  milk  for  cities  and  villages 
providing  the  farmer's  highest  cash  return 
accounts  for  29.9  percent  of  the  country's 
yearly   production.    Creamery    butter    takes 

31.6  percent;  farm  butter,  9.2  percent;  while 

11.7  percent  of  the  milk  Is  used  as  fluid  milk 
on  farms  where  produced.  In  making  cheese 
6.3  percent  of  the  total  milk  Is  used;  Ice 
cream.  3.1  percent;  and  canned  milk,  4.5  per- 
cent, according  to  charts. 

A  chart  of  the  distributor's  milk  dollar 
shows  52.31  percent  going  to  dairy  farmers 
for  milk;  19.24  percent  to  delivery  labor;  8.21 
percent  to  delivery  expense;  6.33,  plant  ex- 
pense; 494,  plant  labor;  2.78.  administrative 
labor;  2.18,  administrative  expense;  1.68,  office 
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labor;  and  profit,  SJ3  percent,  repreeenting 
only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  quart  of  milk. 

"The  production  and  utilization  of  milk 
have  BO  increased  In  this  country,"  says  the 
booklet,  "that  today  we  are  the  greatest  of 
dairy  nations.  Milk,  butter,  and  other  dairy 
products  annually  create  an  output  valued  at 
three  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 

"Facts  about  the  cows  and  the  farmers  that 
furnish  the  milk,  the  distributors  whose  effi- 
ciency has  made  wide  usage  possible,  and  the 
consumption  of  this  'most  nearly  perfect  food' 
should  lead  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  milk 
economics. 

"One  out  of  every  fifteen  families  in  the 
United  States  is  dependent  on  milk  for  a 
livelihood.  MUk  Is  the  largest  single  source 
of  farm  cash  Income — larger  than  cattle,  twice 
cotton,  three  times  wheat,  five  times  tobacco. 
There  are  25,000,000  cows  on  three-quarters  of 
the  Nation's  7,000.000  farms. 

"Americans  enjoy  the  best  milk  In  the 
world,  and  economical  distribution,  meticu- 
lous sanitation,  pasteurization,  and  other 
safeguards  have  made  our  milk  supply  a  world 
standard." 


PoUatioii  Preyention 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  17, 1941 


LETTER  FROM  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  IOWA 
AND  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY  OF  IOWA 


Mr.  TAIXE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  herewith  a  letter  received  by  me 
today  from  Gov.  George  A.  Wilson  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  22,  passed  by  the  Forty- 
ninth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Iowa. 

The  people  of  Iowa  are  keenly  inter- 
ested in  all  phases  of  conservation.  The 
fish  and  game  clubs  are  pursuing  con- 
structive programs;  farm  practices  re- 
veal the  enterprise  of  a  forward-looking 
and  progressive  rural  population;  and 
good  health  is  receiving  more  and  more 
of  the  attention  which  this  most  valuable 
asset  merits. 

The  people  of  Iowa  should  be  com- 
mended for  their  zeal  in  promoting  and 
practicing  conservation  on  a  broad  scale. 

The  letter  and  resolution  follow: 

State  or  Iowa. 
Executive  Ornc«, 
Des  Moines.  March  15, 1941. 
Hon.  Henrt  O.  Talle. 

House  0/  Rejrresentativea. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deab  CoNoasssMAM:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  certified  copy  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  22  of  the  Forty- 
ninth  General  Assembly  of  Icwa.  which  has 
Just  recently  been  adopted. 

I  ask  that  you  give  the  contents  your  very 
serious  consideration  and  that  the  matter  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  the  Congress. 
With  expressions  of  high  regard. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gao.  A.  Wilson. 


House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  S3 
Concurrent  resolution  petitioning  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  pass  a  bill  for 
an  act  to  abate  existing  pollution,  to  pre- 
vent the  future  pollution  of  the  waters, 
streams,  and  lakes  under  present  Federal 
control,  and  to  Impress  upnin  the  Iowa 
Members  of  the  National  Congress  the  de- 
sires of  the  Iowa  people  for  the  abatement 
and  prevention  of  such  pollution  by  na- 
tional law 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  house  {the  senate  con- 
curring). That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  memorialized  and  requested 
to  pass  a  law  along  general,  broad,  and  effec- 
tive lines  to  abate  existing  pollution,  and  to 
prevent  the  future  pollution  of  the  Federal 
waters,  streams,  and  lakes  of  the  United 
States. 

That  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Iowa  Is 
hereby  requested  to  officially  convey  such 
memorial  and  petition  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  Iowa  Members 
thereof. 


New  Hampshire  Lepslatnre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NEW  HAMPSHIBB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  March  17,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  G.  WINANT 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  His  Excellency  John  G.  Winant, 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. This  address  was  made  before  a 
joint  session  of  the  New  Hampshire  Leg- 
islature prior  to  Mr.  Winant's  departure 
for  Great  Britain.  It  gives  an  insight 
into  the  thoughts  in  Mr.  Winant's  mind 
as  he  undertakes  this  major  post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Governor  Blood,  Mr.  Speaker,  members  of 
the  general  court,  no  compliment  you  could 
have  paid  me  could  mean  more  to  me  than 
to  meet  with  you  In  these  legislative  halls 
before  leaving  for  England. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  gone  by  since 
I  first  served,  as  you  are  now  serving,  as  a 
member  of  the  general  court. 

Nothing  Is  more  real  to  me  than  the  mem- 
ory of  those  with  whom  I  worked  here. 

More  than  once  I  have  told  you,  that  what 
we  do  alone  is  of  little  importance,  because 
what  we  accomplish  Is  always  measxired  by 
what  others  can  do  In  relation  to  It. 

There  Is  nothing  today  In  my  opinion  that 
means  so  much  to  this  great  country  as 
vmlty  In  support  of  right  action.  Everybody 
counts.    What  we  do  together  can  never  fall. 

It  was  here  that  I  learned,  In  the  years  of 
the  depression,  that  the  social  and  economic 
problems  that  we  faced  reached  beyond  State 
lines  and  across  national  frontiers.  It  was 
because  I  understood  that  and  because  I 
realized  that  security,  a  stabilized  economy, 
and  peace  were  essential  to  the  happiness  of 
all  people  everywhere  that,  whether  In  Wash- 
ington or  In  Europe,  I  felt  that  I  was  stlU 
working  for  you  here  at  home. 

We  know  that  the  frontiers  of  democracy 
have   been  receding   and  the   fimdamental 


pirtodples  upon  which  this  country  rests  hart 
been  challenged  by  those  who  would  replac* 
with  force  "government  by  consent."  I  can 
Ulustrate  what  I  mean  quite  simply.  Some 
days  before  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  Z 
visited  there.  Immediately  following  the  In- 
vasion the  students  protested,  not  differently 
than  students  might  demonstrate  here  In 
America.  Six  students  were  shot  by  the  in- 
vaders, the  other  undergraduates  were  placed 
on  forced  labor.     The  university  was  closed. 

For  nearly  5  years  now  I  have  worked  lor 
an  organization  in  which  there  is  a  represen- 
tation of  employers,  labor,  and  of  govern- 
ment.  Many  at  the  men  with  whom  I  hav« 
associated  In  the  past  have  been  killed  or  Im- 
prisoned, and  the  right  to  organize  has  been 
denied  all  those  workers  In  those  countries 
which  have  been  invaded. 

Just  before  the  battle  of  Paris  I  was  taken  to 
Geneva  by  automobile.  I  saw  not  hundred* 
but  thousands  upon  thousands  of  refugees — 
of  farmer  folk  who  worked  all  their  lives  for 
what  little  they  had  and  who  had  been 
driven  out  by  the  Invaders.  That  Is  what 
happened  to  youth  and  that  is  what  happeiis 
to  workers  and  employers  as  well  and  to  their 
organizations,  and  that  Is  what  happens  to 
farming  people  who  come  under  the  heel  at 
the  Invader. 

And  then  there  Is  another  thing  that  I 
think  we  all  realize  today,  and  I  think  it 
can't  be  said  too  often.  The  pillars  of  our 
Republic,  the  sinews  of  democracy  have  to 
do  with  the  right  of  free  speech,  the  right  to 
peaceably  assemble,  the  right  of  the  free  press, 
habeas  corpus,  the  right  of  a  man  to  his  own 
body  and  trial  by  jury,  the  right  to  worship 
according  to  ovu-  conscience. 

In  the  aggressor  countries  and  In  every 
country  dominated  by  the  aggressor  coun- 
tries, all  these  rights  have  been  wiped  out. 
There  is  no  right  of  free  ijjeech,  no  right  to 
assemble  peaceably,  no  rl^t  of  free  press. 
All  men  subject  to  arrest  at  wUl,  no  trial  by 
12  men  good  and  true,  no  trial  by  peace. 

AU  those  things  that  men  have  fought  for 
here  In  this  co\intry;  all  those  things  that 
have  made  America  what  it  Is.  those  things 
have  been  wiped  out  in  Europe.  We  are 
today  the  "arsenal  of  democracy,"  the  service 
of  supply  against  the  aggressor  nations. 

England  has  asked  that  we  give  them  the 
tools  that  they  "might  finish  the  Job.'  We 
can  stand  with  them  as  free  men  In  the  com- 
radeship of  hard  work,  not  asking  but  giving, 
with  unity  of  purpose  In  defense  of  liberty 
under  law,  of  government  answerable  to  the 
people. 

With  God's  wUl  and  a  Just  cause,  we  can 
do  no  less. 

There  Is  only  one  thing  I  would  ask  of  you, 
and  that  Is  to  believe  me  when  I  say  that 
wherever  I  may  be  In  the  world,  this  Is  for- 
ever home  to  me. 


Democraqr  in  Action 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

aw  OKBOOM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  March  18,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  R.  M.  EVANS,  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR OP  THE  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUST- 
MENT ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  given 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


-l)y  R.  M.  Evans,  Administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
before  a  meeting  of  farmers  and  A.  A.  A. 
committeemen  in  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  Friday, 
March  14,  1941: 
•^  If  we  were  living  under  the  kind  of  system 
that  dominates  most  of  Exirope,  we  would  not 
be  gathered  together  In  a  democratic  meeting 
like  this  today.  Free  discussions  and  free 
decisions  by  freemen  could  not  exist. 

Instead  of  thinking  out  farm  problems  to- 
gether and  taking  cooperative  action  through 
a  truly  democratic  program,  you  would  prob- 
ably be  getting  your  corrananda  from  a  one- 
party,   one-track    bureaucracy.     About    this 
time  of  the  year  perhaps  you  would  receive 
Jn  the  mall  a  technical  document  ordering 
you  how  to  use  every  square  foot  of  your 
farm,  telling  you  exactly  how  much  you  will 
be  allowed  to  keep  for  your  own  use  and  how 
much   you   must  deliver   to   a  government- 
controlled    market    at    a    government-fixed 
price.    Later  on  an  inspector  would  come  to 
your  farm  and  measure  everything  to  see  that 
you  obeyed  your  orders  to  the  last  drop  of 
mUk  or  the  last  kernel  of  wheat.    After  that 
there  would  probably  be  more  Inspectors  to 
check  up  on  the  first  one,  and  then  maybe 
aome  members  of  the  secret  police  to  check  up 
on  the  Inspectors  and  on  you,  too.     If  you 
made  one  little  slip,  or  if  you  dared  argue 
against  the  system,  there  would  be  a  concen- 
tration camp  waiting  for  you — or.  In  time  of 
war,  even  a  firing  squad. 

But  this  Is  America.    You  have  something 
to  say  about  how  you  will  tackle  your  farm 
problems,  and  each  man  decides  for  himself 
whether  he  will  participate  in  the  farm  pro- 
gram.   That  ts  democracy.    And  the  Triple-A 
la  democracy  In  action.     If  you  choose  to 
cooperate,  you  are  making  use  of  a  program 
that  you  belped  plan,  that  you  are  carrying 
out   m   your   locaUty  through   farmer   com- 
mittees which  you  yourselves  have  elected. 
To  conserve  yoxir  soU.  adjust  your  acreage  In 
line  with  market  demand,  store  your  crops  In 
the  ever-normal  granary,  support  your  prices, 
and   improve  your  Income,   you  are  offered 
certain    positive    Incentives — not    only    pay- 
ments and  loans,  but  a  stable  agriculture  for 
the  entire  country.    Then.  If  world  events  be- 
yond our  control  threaten  to  pile  up  sur- 
pluses, you  can  resort  to  marketing  quotas 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  In  a  popular  referendum. 
Trlj^e  A  Is  really  a  great  cooperative.    Six 
million  farmers  are  Its  members  and  stock- 
holders.    Farmer    committees,    elected     an- 
nually by  farmers  In  all  the  agricultural  com- 
munities of  the  country,  are  its  real  man- 
agers.   They  apply  national  policies  to  each 
Individual  farm.    They  are  finally  responsible 
for  the  success  at  falliure  of  the  whole  enter- 
prlce.     Prom  their  own  practical  experience, 
they  constantly  supply  suggestions  for  Im- 
proved administration  year  after  year.    With- 
out hesitation  or  qualification.  I  can  tell  you 
that   the   farm   program   depends   on   these 
elected   farmer   committeemen   to   maintain 
real  democracy  and  real  efficiency  In  our  coop- 
erative enterprise. 

I  can  promise  you  further  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  farmers  in  America  are 
determined  to  defend  their  cooperative  farm 
program  against  any  possible  attack  either 
from  abroad  or  from  within  our  own  borders. 
Democracy  has  worked,  and  democracy  will 
fight  In  self-defense. 

Today  I  am  here  to  report  to  you  on  the 
farm  situation,  which  Is  partly  good  and 
partly  bad.  Ill  begin  with  the  favorable 
aspects. 

First  of  all,  agriculture  is  100  percent  pre- 
pared for  total  defense.  In  fact,  farmers  were 
ready  long  before  the  emergency  call  was 
Issued. 

We  did  not  have  to  organize  local  commit- 
tees all  over  the  country  to  speed  up  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber.  Farmers  had  al- 
ready created  their  own  organization  of 
elected  committeemen  and  had  proved  that 


they  could  work  together  to  meet  any  kind  of 
crisis. 

We  did  not  have  to  plow  up  every  hillside 
In  a  desperate  attempt  to  feed  the  Nation. 
Farmers  were  producing  more  than  the  peo- 
ple were  consuming,  more  than  we  were  able 
to  export,  and  more  than  we  needed  to  carry 
as  reserves  against  any  possible  emergency. 
Moreover.  6,000,000  farmers  were  creating  a 
second  storehouse  underground  by  putting 
Into  the  soil  the  fertility  that  can  be  con- 
verted Into  food  at  any  time.  By  resting 
crop-worn  acres  and  by  carrying  out  land- 
building  practices  through,  the  agricultural 
conservation  program,  farmers  have  stored  up 
great  potential  harvests  for  tomorrow. 

If  It  had  been  necessary  to  mobilize  6,000.- 
000  farmers  to  produce  an  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber  all  of  a  sudden,  in  a  frantic  last-min- 
ute drive,  the  entire  population  would  have 
stood  up  and  cheered  the  dramatic  effort.  I 
believe  the  Nation  owes  an  ever  greater  tribute 
to  farmers  for  having  done  the  same  Job  be- 
fore the  emergency  arose.  It  is  certainly  more 
foresighted  and  more  heroic  to  prevent  bottle- 
necks than  to  struggle  to  break  them  after 
they  occur. 

The  second  Item  that  I  have  to  report  on 
the  favorable  side  of  the  farm  picture  is  that 
domestic   demand   for  some   types  of   com- 
modities   Is    definitely    improving    and    is 
bound  to  Improve  stlU  more.     Producers  of 
dairy,    livestock,    and    poultry    products,    as 
well  as  most  fruits  and  vegetables,  can  look 
forward  to  better  prices  as  more  people  get 
Jobs  and  as  the  wages  of  the  workingman  riiie 
with  greater  Industrial  activity.    Then,  too, 
the  food  consumption  of  low-Income  fami- 
lies Is  being  increased  substantially  by  such 
programs   as   the    stamp   plan,    free    school 
lunches,  and  the  purchase  of  surplus  com- 
modities for  distribution  to  people  on  relief. 
Two-thirds    of    all    the    families    In    this 
country  are  living  on  Inadequate  diets.    To 
promote  the  general  welfare  and  to  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  we  should  lose  no 
time   arr.anging  things  so  that  all   families 
can  earn  enough  purchasing  power   to  buy 
the  food  and  clothing  they  need.     We  are 
moving  In  this  direction,  but  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go  for  full  employment  and  ade- 
quate income  to  provide  the  kind  of  living 
standards  which  only  the  United  States  of 
America  can  afford  for  all  Its  citizens. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer,  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  butter  and  milk  prices  are 
now  about  90  percent  of  parity.  Pork  prices 
are  less  than  80  percent  of  parity,  but  are 
considerably  higher  than  last  year.  Beef 
prices  are  about  25  i>ercent  above  parity. 

But  let's  not  fool  ourselves  with  a  false 
sense  of  security.  Some  day  the  war  will  end, 
and  ova  defense  program  will  no  longer  need 
to  expand.  That's  all  to  the  good,  of  course, 
but  It  will  mean  a  violent  shock  for  the 
farmer.  After  the  war  and  the  defense  emer- 
gency are  over,  America  faces  the  threat  of  a 
thundering  depression.  If  the  Nation's  buy- 
ing power  skids  downward,  farm  prices  will 
slide  m  the  same  direction.  The  conse- 
quences would  be  especially  disastrous  for 
dairy  and  livestock  producers  who  are  now 
building  up  their  herds  to  meet  the  rising 
demand  brought  about  by  the  defense  pro- 
gram. 

This  year  the  producers  of  our  basic  ex- 
port crops  are  confronted  with  a  grave  crisis 
as  a  restjlt  of  the  war.  If  we  do  not  solve 
their  pressing  problems,  we  cannot  expect  to 
have  a  stable  agriculture  In  the  years  ahead. 
Essentially  all  farmers  are  In  one  boat,  and 
In  that  same  boat  are  the  workers  and  busi- 
nessmen who  depend  for  a  large  part  of  their 
Income  upon  rural  buying  power.  All  of  us 
will  have  to  pull  on  our  oars,  for  there  Is  a 
storm  brewing,  a  dark  and  threatening  storm 
big  enough  to  tip  over  the  boat  If  we  do  not 
work  hard  together. 

I  for  one.  am  gravely  concerned  about  the 
folks  who  cannot  hope  to  make  a  decent  living 
in  agrlciilture.    Bigger  and  better  machines 


have  made  it  possible  to  produce  abundantly 
with  less  manpower.  There  are  from  six  to 
eight  million  people  on  farms  who  are  not 
needed  to  supply  the  Nation  with  food  and 
fiber.  One  out  of  every  four  or  five  farm 
families  could  be  taken  off  the  land,  and 
modern  agriculture  could  still  supply  all  our 
needs  for  home  consumption  and  for  export. 
Of  course,  the  defense  program  will  pro- 
vide work  and  wages  to  some  of  these  peo- 
ple—temporarily at  least — but  the  war  has 
also  wiped  out  several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  agricultural  exports  on  which 
many  farm  families  depend  for  a  good  share 
of  their  Income. 

Where  are  these  millions  of  farm  folks  who 
are  not  needed  In  agriculture  and  who  can- 
not make  a  living  by  farming?  They  are  not 
counted  among  the  millions  of  folks  who  are 
roaming  the  country  as  homeless  migrants. 
They  are  not  counted  among  the  millions  of 
unemployed  In  our  cities  and  towns.  They 
have  simply  stayed  on  the  farm  because  there 
are  no  opportimltles  for  them  elsewhere. 

By  supporting  from  six  to  eight  million 
farm  people  who  are  not  required  for  com- 
mercial production,  agriculture  Is  carrying 
out  a  large-scale  relief  program  at  its  own 
expense.  It  is  taking  care  of  more  people 
than  all  of  the  direct  relief  programs  In  all  of 
the  48  States  combined. 

This  situation  Is  bad  for  agriculture  and 
bad  for  the  Nation.  For  several  million  peo- 
ple, farming  Is  only  a  matter  of  keeping  from 
starving.  These  folks  commonly  live  on  small 
parcels  of  land  which  they  cultivate  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion.  The  result  Is  a  steady 
disappearance  of  soil  resources  accompanied 
by  lower  living  standards  for  more  and  more 
farmers. 

My  grandparents  came  all  the  way  from 
Norway  to  take  up  a  homestead  here  In  the 
Middle  West.  They  were  looking  for  some- 
thing more  than  a  bare  existence  with  an 
overdue  mortgage  hanging  over  their  heads. 
They  wanted  a  chance  to  work  for  the  real 
opportunities  that  America  had  to  offer. 

Subsistence  farming  on  submarglnal  land 
Is  not  an  American  answer  to  the  stranded 
families  who  are  unable  to  make  an  adequate 
living  In  agriculture.  It  Is  up  to  the  Nation 
to  give  these  folks  a  chance  In  other  fields  of 
enterprise.  The  problem  of  finding  useful 
work  for  the  surplus  population  on  farms  Is 
a  national  problem,  and  It  will  take  a  great 
national  effort  to  solve  It. 

I  said  before  that  the  present  war  had 
brought  on  a  grave  crisis  for  the  producers 
of  our  export  crops.  Farmers  In  this  part  of 
the  country  have  felt  the  wartime  loss  of 
markets  for  about  90,000,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
75.000,000  pounds  of  pork,  and  140.000,000 
pounds  of  lard. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  foreign  market  for 
our  farm  products  has  been  shrinking  for 
many  years.  In  the  early  1920's  more  than 
60,000,000  acres  were  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  farm  exports,  but  during  the  cur- 
rent marketing  year  perhaps  less  than  15,- 
000,000  acres  will  be  required  to  produce  all 
the  agricultural  commodities  we  are  able  to 
export. 

Up  to  the  present  time  at  least,  the  war 
has  hit  farmers  In  the  United  States  much 
harder  than  producers  in  other  Western 
Hemisphere  countries.  Great  Britain,  the 
greatest  buyer  of  foodstuffs  In  the  world,  has 
been  forced  to  conserve  its  dollar  exchange 
for  the  purchase  of  airplanes  and  other  war 
materials  In  this  country.  Britain  has  thus 
Imported  a  large  share  of  Its  farm  products 
from  countries  like  Canada  and  Argentina 
that  accept  the  pound  sterling  In  exchange. 
These  countries  have  actually  Increased  their 
exports  of  some  agricultural  commodities 
during  the  war.  while  farm  exports  from  the 
United  States  have  gone  down. 

The  main  wheat  exporting  countries  of  this 
hemisphere  are  Canada,  Argentina,  and  the 
United  States.  During  the  year  ending  on 
June  30,  1940,  Canadian  wheat  exports  were 
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81  percent  larger  than  during  the  year  before, 
and  Argentine  wheat  exports  were  53  percent 
larger.  Wheat  shipments  from  the  United 
States,  however,  were  53  percent  less. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  are  the 
largest  pork-exporting  countries  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. In  the  calendar  year  1940  Canadian 
pork  exports  were  81  percent  more  than  In 
1939  and  358  percent  more  than  the  average  of 
the  5-year  period  1925-29.  Pork  experts  from 
the  United  States  In  1940  were  28  percent  less 
than  in  1939  and  74  percent  less  than  the 
1925-29  average. 

In  spite  of  more  favorable  export  condi- 
tions for  some  commodities,  huge  agrlcultxiral 
Burpliises  have  piled  up  In  the  farming  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Lacking 
production  control,  they  are  in  very  serious 
trouble. 

Canada  has  enough  wheat  to  supply  its 
markets  for  2  years  even  if  not  another  bushel 
were  raised.  The  Canadian  Government  has 
been  compelled  to  Impose  a  penalty  of  fine 
and  Imprisonment  upon  farmers  who  market 
more  than  a  fixed  quota  of  wheat,  and  the 
quota  Is  on  the  average  only  about  half  of 
the  yield  of  the  great  wheat  farms  on  the 
Canadian  prairie. 

Argentina  has  so  much  cheap  com  that  li 
is  being  burned  as  fuel  In  creameries,  electric 
plants,  and  other  estabUshments.  The  Ar- 
gentine Government  gave  farmers  some  20 
cents  a  bushel  for  last  year's  corn  and  then 
offered  it  back  to  the  farmers  for  about  6  cents 
a  bushel.  But  the  farmers  would  not  even 
buy  back  their  corn  for  a  nickel,  and  much 
of  it  Is  Just  stacked  up  outdoors  where  it  Is 
rotting  away. 

I  am  citing  these  examples  as  a  warning 
that  our  own  farmers  who  raise  export  com- 
modities would  be  in  an  equally  serious  plight 
if  they  did  not  have  acreage  allotments,  com- 
modity loans  and  marketing  quotas. 

Nobody  knows  Just  what  the  foreign  market 
for  our  farm  products  will  be  after  the  war. 
We  certainly  cannot  take  It  for  granted  that 
all  our  export  trade  In  agrlcxiltural  commod- 
ities Is  gone  forever,  any  more  than  we  can 
assume  that  we  are  sure  to  get  back  to  the 
highest  levels  of  the  past.  The  future  Is  a 
question  mark.  However,  our  agriculture  has 
been  geared  to  produce  large  quantities  of 
some  commodities  for  export,  and  I  believe 
we  should  put  up  a  fight,  within  the  limits 
of  good  national  policy,  to  regain  o\ir  fair 
share  of  the  foreign  markets  that  farmers 
need  so  badly.  It  seems  to  me  that  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  in  their  own  interest 
should  work  out  marketing  agreements  for 
their  great  export  commodities. 

At  any  rate,  right  now  farmers  in  the 
United  States  are  facing  a  grave  crisis  as  a 
result  of  vanishing  exports.  We  will  have  to 
exercise  stricter  controls  than  ever  before 
to  keep  the  supplies  of  wheat  and  corn,  for 
example,  within  the  limits  of  available  mar- 
kets. 

Let  me  add  up  what  I  have  been  saying 
about  the  farm  crisis  today  and  tell  you  what 
I  think  we  can  do  about  It. 

1.  There  are  too  many  people  In  agricul- 
ture wearing  themselves  out  and  wearing  out 
their  land  by  raising  crops  which  are  not 
needed  to  supply  our  markets. 

2.  Our  exports  of  farm  products  have  fallen 
away  for  many  years;  they  have  almost  dis- 
appeared as  a  result  of  the  war.  and  It  Is 
doubtful  If  they  will  come  back  in  full  after 
the   war   Is  over. 

3.  Farmers  in  this  country  have  suffered 
worse  losses  In  foreign  trade  than  producers 
in  other  countries  of  this  hemisphere. 

4.  In  the  absence  of  production  control, 
farmers  In  Canada,  Argentina,  and  other 
countries  are  having  acute  surplus  troubles 
that  we  are  able  to  avoid  through  the  na- 
tional farm  program. 

These  factors  add  up  to  the  proposition 
that  for  the  first  time  farmers  this  year  will 
have    to   decide  in   a  referendum  whether 


they  will  adopt  marketing  quotas  for  both 
wheat  and  com. 

The  main  reason  is  vanishing  exports. 
Supplies  are  piling  up  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
and  we  are  also  feeling  the  effects  of  long- 
time shrinkage  In  the  foreign  market  for  our 
farm  products. 

During  the  20  years  before  the  present  war 
we  exported  on  the  average  about  150,000.- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  and  about  980,000.- 
000  pounds  of  pork  and  lard  annually.  In 
this  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30.  we  do  not 
expect  to  ship  abroad  more  than  about 
20,000.000  bushels  of  wheat  and  about 
230  000.000  pounds  of  pork  and  lard.  Thus 
at  present  we  have  lost  the  foreign  markets 
for  almost  nine-tenths  of  the  wheat  and 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  pork  and  lard 
that  we  formerly  exported. 

Primarily,  because  of  shrinking  foreign 
markets,  cur  supplies  of  wheat  and  corn  are 
now  close  to  record  levels.  The  1940-41  wheat 
crop  and  carry-over  from  the  year  before 
amount  to  over  a  billion  bushels  of  wheat. 
The  corn  crop  and  carry-over  last  fall  amount 
to  mere  than  3.000,000,000  bushels  of  corn. 

It  looks  as  If  the  supplies  of  both  wheat 
and  com  will  exceed  the  levels  that  Congress 
has  determined  to  be  necessary  to  call  for  a 
referendum  on  marketing  quotas.  After  a 
referendum  is  announced  wheat  growers  will 
vote  early  this  summer,  and  corn-hog  pro- 
ducers in  the  commercial  corn  area  wUl  vote 

in  the  fall.  ^  , 

For   years  farmers  have  had   their   prices 
protected    and    their    Incomes    Increased    by 
loans  and  rayments  and  a  Nation-wide  ad- 
justment  program.     If   our   only   objectives 
were  to  control  production  and  take  care  of 
the  land  in  accordance  with  the  best  con- 
servation practices,  we  could  reduce  the  acre- 
age of   soU-depleting  crops  like  wheat  and 
com  to  lower  levels  than  ever  before.    But  we 
cannot  cut  acreage  so  drastlcaUy  as  to  squeeze 
out  farmers  who  are  having  a  hard  enough 
time  trying  to  live  on  small  plots  of  ground. 
Farmers  cooperating  to  the  adjustment  pro- 
grams have  gone  about  as  far  as  they  can 
imder  present  conditions   to  keep  com  and 
wheat  supplies  in  line  with  existing  demand. 
It  is  now  up  to  all  farmers  to  do  their 
part  In  keeping  abundant  supplies  from  run- 
ning   Into    wasteful    surpluses.      The    most 
effective  means  available  is  to  set  limits  on 
the  marketings  of  those  farmers  who  at  pres- 
ent are  not  cooperating  In  the  agricultural- 
adjustment  program.     Marketing  quotas  are 
the  farmers'  answer  to  the  problems  broiight 
about    by   world   forces   which    none    of   us 
created. 

It  is  my  duty  to  be  very  frank  with  you 
about  the  choice  before  us.  and  I  am  going  to 
talk  straight  from  the  shoulder. 

If  marketing  quotas  fall  to  be  approved  by 
a  two-thirds  vote,  wheat  and  com  loans  are 
automatically  eliminated  by  law.  That  might 
mean  30-  or  35-cent  wheat  and  20-  or  25-cent 
com.  Wheat  and  cora-hog  farmers  would 
face  a  crisis  Just  about  as  bad  as  in  1932. 

But  that's  not  all.  When  corn  Is  too  cheap 
and  too  plentiful,  farmers  will  feed  more  of 
It  to  an  increasing  nimaber  of  hogs  and  also 
beef  cattle  and  dairy  cows.  Eventually  that 
means  danger  ahead  for  livestock  and  dairy 
producers. 

We  are  going  to  work  for  the  kind  of 
America  in  which  every  family  is  able  to  buy 
the  meat  and  milk  and  eggs  that  they  need 
and  should  have.  Farmers  are  going  to  keep 
on  producing  these  good  things  in  full  meas- 
ure for  their  fellow  citizens.  However,  we 
now  have  on  hand  enormous  supplies  of  food- 
stuffs It  would  be  foUy  to  accumulate  un- 
manageable surpluses.  Past  experience  has 
shown  this  to  be  wasteful. 

What  I  fear  is  that  after  the  war  ends,  for 
the  long  pull  after  the  defense  program  stops 
expanding,  the  number  of  dairy  cows,  beef 
cattle,  and  hogs  will  be  In  an  upward  spiral, 
and  producers  of  diUry  and  livestock  i»txlucts 


will  be  overstocked  at  a  time  of  falling  prices 
and  shrunken  national  Income. 

That  is  not  the  only  danger  ahead.  If 
farmers  cannot  raise  wheat  profitably  because 
of  surpluses  and  low  prices,  many  of  them 
are  bound  to  shift  over  to  more  commercial 
dairying  and  livestock  production. 

You  may  rememt)er  that  wheat  supplies 
began  to  pile  up  in  the  years  following  1925, 
and  wheat  prices  started  to  fall  at  the  same 
time.  Farm  income  from  wheat  fell  off  every 
year  following  1927  right  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  depression.  Shortly  after  wheat  prices 
and  income  had  begun  to  slide  downward  in 
1928,  beef-cattle  and  dairy-cow  nimaben 
began  an  upward  march  for  6  years. 

Many  farmers  have  told  me  that  the  dairy 
and  livestock  business  at  that  time  looked 
better  to  them  than  wheat,  and  so  they 
began  to  buUd  up  their  herds. 

Once  an  increase  In  livestock  numbers  Is 
under  way.  however.  It  is  hard  to  govern  even 
when  the  bottom  falls  cut  of  prices.  When 
the  depression  came  along  after  1929,  the 
prices  of  beef  and  veal  and  dairy  products 
sank  to  the  lowest  levels  on  record,  but  the 
number  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle  kept  right  on 
Increasing  until  the  drought  In  1934. 

A  slump  m  buying  power  In  this  country 
after  the  present  war  might  catch  farmers  in 
Just  about  the  same  position.  If  too  much 
cheap  com  Is  fed  to  an  Increasing  number  of 
hcgs.  and  If  cheap  wheat  causes  too  many 
farmers  to  stock  up  on  dairy  and  beef  cattle, 
there  Is  a  real  danger  that  the  dairy  and  Uve- 
Btock  business  may  be  overcrowded  later  on 
Just  when  the  market  Is  at  Its  worst. 

That's  why  dairy  farmers  and  livestock 
producers  have  a  personal  Interest  In  the 
success  of  marketing  quotas  on  com  and 
wheat  this  year.  The  sUbUity  of  grain  prices 
is  their  best  assurance  against  excessive  com- 
petition and  overproduction  In  their  own 
field  at  some  future  time  when  prices  take  a 
toboggan  slide.  Over  a  period  of  years  the 
regulation  of  feed-grain  supplies  and  price* 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  straightening  out 
the  wide  swings  in  Uvestock  numbers  and 
prices  that  have  mined  producers  and  hurt 
consumers  in  the  past. 

I  have  told  you  about  the  probable  conse- 
quences If  marketing  quotas  are  voted  down. 
Now  let's  see  what  wUl  happen  if  marketing 
quotas  are  adopted. 

Those  of  you  who  are  cooperating  In  the 
trlple-A  program  won't  have  to  change  your 
plans  at  all.  You  can  market  the  entire  out- 
put of  your  acreage  allotment. 

It  is  the  noncooperator  who  will  be  brought 
into  line.  If  he  markeU  more  than  his 
quota,  he  wUl  have  to  pay  a  penalty.  If  he 
wants  a  loan  to  store  the  excess  over  his 
quota,  he  can  get  only  60  percent  of  the  rate 
that  Is  available  to  cooperating  farmers. 

But  I  dont  believe  very  many  farmers  will 
stay  out  of  the  program  If  marketing  quotas 
are  adopted.  Since  noncooperators  will  be 
subject  to  the  quota,  anyway.  It  will  be  to 
their  advantage  to  plant  within  trlple-A 
allotments,  to  take  part  in  the  agricultural- 
consarvation  program,  and  to  establish  eligi- 
bility  for    the    full    amount   of    commodity 

loans. 

Marketing  quotas  will  bring  about  almost 
complete  parUclpatlon  and  thus  assure  the 
greatest  possible  success  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram. Those  who  are  not  participating  now 
will  benefit  from  the  many  advantages  offered 
by  the  farm  program.  Those  who  are  a  part 
of  the  program  already  wlU  have  the  assur- 
ance that  marketa  won't  be  flooded  by  non- 
cooperators. 

I  saw  a  newspaper  stOTy  recently  to  the 
effect  that  Australia  is  having  trouble  with 
large  landowners  who  are  trying  to  Increase 
their  wheat  acreage  In  order  to  obtain  larger 
paymenta  from  the  Government.  These  Urge 
growers  in  AustraUa  must  be  somewhat  like 
the  noncooperator  in  this  country  who  ra:*e« 
aU  he  can   in  an  attempt  to  take   unfair 
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advantage  of  the  higher  prices  which  are 
brought  about  by  acreage  adjustments  and 
commodity  loans. 

Marketing  quotas  and  high  penalties  for 
nonpartlcipation  wlU  make  It  Impossible  for  a 
■elfish  minority  to  chisel  on  the  overwhelming 
majority  who  are  cooperating  In  the  national 
farm  program.  Marketing  quotas  treat  every- 
one alike,  big  or  little.  In  partlc\ilar.  they 
protect  the  smaU  farmers  who  plant  within 
their  allotments  year  after  year. 

I  hcpe  I  have  made  It  clear  what  you  will 
be  deciding  If  you  take  part  in  a  wheat  or  com 
referendum  this  year.  PaUtire  to  approve 
marketing  quotas  would  mean  surpluses  and 
ruinous  prices  for  wheat  and  corn,  as  well  as 
grave  perils  for  dairy  and  livestock  producers. 
The  adoption  of  quotas  would  mean  coopera- 
tion by  practically  all  commercial  wheat  and 
com  producers  to  keep  supplies  under  con- 
trol, to  support  prices,  and  to  increase  the 
farmer's  cash  return  from  wheat  and  corn. 

Our  goal  is  parity  for  the  farmer.  We  have 
Jxist  about  doubled  farm  Income  in  the  past 
8  years,  but  agriculture  as  a  whole  Is  still 
about  $2,000,000,000  below  parity.  We  are  not 
going  to  rest  untU  that  deficiency  In  farm 
income  is  made  up  in  full. 

Of  course,  we  will  hear  the  argvmaent  over 
and  over  again  that  parity  prices  for  the 
fanner  would  mean  undue  hardship  for  the 
consimier.  When  you  hear  that  complaint.  I 
hope  you  wUl  remember  a  few  simple  figures. 
The  wheat  farmer  gets  only  about  1  cent 
from  a  loaf  of  bread  that  sells  at  the  store 
for  8  or  9  cents.  The  farmer's  share  of  a 
7-cent  package  of  com  flakes  is  Just  a  little 
over  1  cent.  The  cotton  producer  gets  only 
about  7  cents  from  a  dollar  cotton  shirt. 
Several  years  ago.  when  tobacco  prices  were 
above  parity,  the  producer  got  only  a  cent 
and  a  half  from  the  sale  of  the  average  pack- 
age of  cigarettes. 

If  the  farmer  were  to  get  parity  prices  for 
his  wheat  and  corn,  the  retail  cost  of  a  loaf 
of  bread  and  a  package  of  corn  flakes  would 
not  need  to  Increase  by  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  each.  Parity  cotton  would 
add  only  about  a  nickel  to  the  cost  of  a 
•  cotton  shirt. 

Parity  prices  on  farm  products  like  wheat, 
com.  and  cotton  should  mean  very  little 
Increase  In  retail  costs  because  the  farmer 
gets  such  a  small  share  of  the  consumer's 
dollar.  But  parity  would  mean  a  great  deal 
to  the  farmer,  and  would  also  mean  decided 
gains  for  labor,  business,  and  Industry.  If 
the  farmer  is  earning  only  enough  to  get 
along  on  the  barest  necessities,  he  obviously 
does  not  have  enough  left  over  to  buy  a 
radio  or  a  car  or  an  electric  refrigerator.  But 
just  as  soon  as  farm  Income  rises  above  a  sub- 
sistence level,  the  farmer's  money  goes  to 
town  m  a  big  way.  Then  every  additional 
dollar  of  farm  buying  power  turns  over  in 
■^-the  channels  of  trade  and  brings  more  than 
a  dollar's  worth  of  benefit  to  the  workingman. 
the  storekeeper,  and  the  manufacturer.  For 
every  $100  that  farm  Income  has  Increased 
since  1932  rural  retail  sales  have  gone  up 
about  $120.  Thus,  parity  for  the  farmer 
would  be  a  real  gain  for  the  folks  who  live 
In  our  cities  and  towns. 

The  farmer  is  genuinely  Interested  in  the 
welfare  of  consumers.  They  are  his  custom- 
ers. Their  welfare  has  been  carefully  safe- 
guarded in  A.  A.  A.  legislation,  through  the 
ever-normal  granary  and  otherwise.  I  am 
sure  the  overwhelming  majority  of  city  folks 
are  equally  fair  In  their  attitude  toward 
farmers.  Consumers  are  apt  to  think  fair 
prices  are  low  prices.  But  all  of  lis  should 
keep  In  mind  that  food  prices  In  America 
since  the  opening  of  the  West  have  been  the 
cheapest  in  all  world  history.  As  measured 
by  the  fair  yardstick  of  parity,  farmers  have 
actually  subsidized  consumers  about  $2,000,- 
000.000  a  year  for  a  long  time  in  the  form 
of  cheap  farm  prices.  This  Inequality  can  be 
ended  with  only  slight  advances  in  food  costs 
that  will  be  returned   to  constmiers  many 


times  over  through  greatly   increased   farm 
buying  power  for  city  products. 

I  know  we  are  all  agreed  that  adequate 
farm  Income  Is  vital  to  the  welfare  and  the 
defense  of  America.  Complete  preparedness 
means  more  than  guns.  It  means  building 
up  the  physical  and  moral  strength  of  every 
man.  woman,  and  chUd.  The  farmer,  like 
anyone  else,  must  have  a  real  stake  in  the 
democratic  way  of  life  that  we  are  deter- 
mined to  defend.  A  strong  agriculture  is 
every  bit  as  much  a  part  of  national  prepared- 
ness as  our  planes  and  tanks  and  battleships. 
The  first,  the  last,  and  the  best  defense  of 
America  Is  the  American  citizen  himself. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  want  to  take  issue  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  but  I  do  knew  that 
Labor's  Non-Partisan  League  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  not  communistic  and  has  in 
It  no  communistic  influence  or  control. 
I  can  speak  for  my  own  State.    I  know 
many  of  them  personally.    Those  that  I 
know  are  constructive  labor  leaders.    Of 
course,  they  are  men  of  varying  shades  of 
thought  and  of  opinions  on  matters  of 
public    interest,   but   they   are    all   fine 
Americans.      Speaking    for    Massachu- 
setts, I  feel  it  my  duty  to  defend  the  men 
I  know  who  belong  to  Labor's  Non-Parti- 
san League.    I  cannot  speak  as  to  the 
situation  outside  of  Massachusetts;  I  ara 
not  taking  issue  with  or  entering  into 
any  controversy  with  the  gentleman  ex- 
cept insofar  as  Massachusetts  is  con- 
cerned.   I  have  no  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions elsewhere,  upon  which  I  can  base 
and  express  an  opinion.    However,  I  do 
know  that  the  members  of  Labor's  Non- 
partisan League  in  Massachusetts  are 
very  fine  Americans.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.    I  confined  my 
remarks  only  to  California. 
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a  national  old-age  pension,  financed  by  a 
national  tax  and  uniform  throughout  the 
48  States  of  the  Union.    This  is  the  for- 
mula which  some  of  us  have  been  advo- 
cating for  the  past  7  years,  ever  since  the 
Townsend  plan  was  first  proposed  in  1934. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Washington  relating  to  this  subject: 
Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  4 
Relating  to  old-age  pensions 
To    the    Honorable    Franklin    D.    Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled: 
We.  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and  the 
House    of   Representatives   of    the    State    of 
Washington,  in  legislative  session  assembled, 
most  respectfully  represent  and  petition  Your 
Excellency  and  honorable  body  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  present  National  and  State 
soclal-secvirlty  laws  relating  to  old-age  pen- 
sions are  steps  in  the  right  direction,  but 
have  proved  unsatisfactory.  Inadequate.  In- 
efficient, and  subject  to  many  conflicting 
State  and  National  interpretations,  all  of 
which  have  created  uncertainty  and  doubt 
as  to  the  time,  amount,  and  payment  of  old- 
age  pensions;  and 

Whereas  President  Roosevelt  has  advocated 
a  liberal,  uniform,  national  old-age  pension 
system;  and 

Whereas  the  Gallup  old-age  pension  poll 
Indicated  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  favor  a  uniform,  national  old-age  pen- 
sion system  with  Individual  monthly  pay- 
ments of  $40  and  such  additional  amounts 
as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  decree; 
and 

Whereas  the  electors  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington In  the  recent  general  election  clearly 
Indicated  by  the  passage  of  an  Initiative 
measure  that  Individual  pension  payments  be 
Increased  to  $4'J  per  month:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  we,  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, do  hereby  respectfully  memorialize  and 
petition  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
cause  to  be  enacted  Into  law  a  uniform,  na- 
tional, old-age  pension  system  along  the  lines 
of  the  desire  of  the  people  as  expressed  In 
the  Gallup  national  poll;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
immediately  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  In 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Washington. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  public  opinion  throughout  the 
Nation  is  rapidly  crystallizing  in  favor  of 


Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  a  letter  and  resolu- 
tion I  have  received  from  the  Wisconsin 


Council  of  Agriculture  of  Madison,  Wis., 
relating  to  the  position  of  agriculture  in 
national  and  Western  Hemisphere  de- 
fense, as  follows: 

Wisconsin  Coxtncil  or  AcRicuLTtrRB, 

Madison,  Wis..  March  11,  1941. 
Hon.  Stephxn  Bolxxs, 
Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washiv^on,  D.  C. 
Mt  D«ab  Congressman  Bolus:  The  Direc- 
tors of  the  Wisconsin  CouncU  of  Agriculture 
m  session  at  Madison  Thursday.  March  6, 
after  due  consideration,  adopted  a  resolution 
concerning  the  position  of  agriculture  in 
national  and  Western  Hemisphere  defense. 
A  copy  of  this  resolution  is  herewith  enclosed. 
I  am  Buie  you  will  be  very  much  interested 
In  studying  this  united  considered  opinion  of 
Wisconsin  farm  leaders  assembled  In  the 
Wisconsin  Council  of  Agriculture. 

Consumer  minded  groups  and  individuals, 
both  in  and  outside  governmental  agencies, 
today  exert  considerable  influence  In  the 
way  of  restricting  price  advances  of  con- 
sumer goods.  This  Is  evident  with  respect 
to  consumer  propaganda  found  In  the  Na- 
tional Defense  magazine.  Within  the  A.  A. 
A.  the  consumers'  division  exerts  a  simUar 
Influence  on  the  pflce  trends  of  agricxUtural 
products. 

Throughout  this  program  of  national  pre- 
paredness, few  seem  to  realize  that  the  costs 
of  the  things  farmers  buy  are  rising  way  out 
of  proportion  to  the  farmer's  ability  to  pay. 
Many  of  these  same  people  who  are  very  con- 
scious of  any  Increases  In  the  cost  of  con- 
sumer goods,  condone  Increasing  labor  rates, 
and  pay  little  attention  to  the  rising  cost  of 
capital  goods,  Industrial  products,  and  defense 

materials.  ^  .^  ..  ^ 

In  view  of  this  situation  so  adverse  to  the 
Interests  of  agriculture,  the  free  importation 
of  products  from  Latin  America  Is  certain  to 
have  a  further  depressing  effect  which  wlU 
be  much  more  manifest  in  the  case  of  agri- 
culture than  in  its  influence  upon  Industry. 
Your  defense  of  American  agriculture  In 
helping  to  curtail  these  Influenc^  and  pro- 
posed policies  that  threaten  agricultural  weU- 
belng  wUl  be  very  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

MlLO  K.  SWANTON. 

Executive  Secretary. 


EISOLUnON  BSGARDIMO  THE  POSITION  Or  ACRI- 
CULTUai:  IN  NATIONAL  AND  WSSTERN  HIMI- 
SPHKRK  DEFENSE  AS  ADOPTED  BT  THE  VOSCON- 
81N  COUNCIL  or  ACRICULTtTBE  AT  MADISON 
MARCH    e,   1941 

Hemisphere  defense  involves  economic  as 
well  as  military  considerations  and  we  urge 
that  especial  care  be  exercised  during  this 
period  of  emotional  stress  In  order  that  agri- 
culture Jn  this  country  not  be  asKed  to  carry 
an  undue  share  of  the  economic  burdens  of 
such  Western  Hemisphere  defense.  Latin 
America  Is  suffering  from  decreased  agricul- 
tural exports,  as  Is  this  country.  They  are 
accumulating  agricultural  surpluses  as  are 
we.  Some  of  their  surpluses  are  Identical  In 
kind  with  our  own. 

The  Wisconsin  C<»uncU  of  Agriculture  urg- 
ently requests  that  our  Government  proceed 
slowly  and  cautiously  In  assuming  responsi- 
bility for  these  foreign  surpluses,  at  least 
until  we  have  formulated  methods  for  the 
efficient  handling  of  our  own  agricultural 
surplus  problems. 

In  relation  to  other  major  economic  groups 
and  classes  in  America,  the  farmers  stand 
ready  and  are  willing  to  assume  their  full  share 
of  the  burdens  and  responslbUltles  of  naUonal 
defense.  This  Is  Just  as  true  now  as  during 
the  last  World  Wer.  0\ir  production  of  fooff^ 
and  fiber  goes  Into  the  channels  ot  trade 
largely  In  the  form  of  consumer  goods.  Hence, 
the  prices  of  our  farm  producU  are  most  di- 
rectly affected  and  Influenced  by  the  efforts 
and  propaganda  of  the  consumer  groups  for 


stabilization  of  prices  as  voiced  by  the  Con- 
sumer Division  of  the  A.  A.  A.  and  as  ex- 
pressed In  the  National  Defense  magazine. 

We  protest  that  this  program,  designed  to 
restrict  price  advances  affecting  agricultural 
commodities,  apparently  does  not  attempt  at 
the  same  time  to  curtaU  the  rising  cost  of 
capital  goods.  Industrial  products,  and  de- 
fense materials.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  In- 
crease cost  of  production  on  the  farm 
while  curtailing  the  prices  farmers  receive. 
This  results  In  lower  net  farm  Income. 

We  urge  that  efforts  be  made  by  our  State 
and  National  Governments  to  assist  more  ag- 
gressively in  moving  our  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  Into  world  markets  when  and 
where  at  all  possible. 
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STATEMENT  BY  THE  AMERICAN   LEGION 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  interest  has  been  manifested  in 
Harry  Bridges  than  in  any  other  alien  in 
our  history.  A  long  battle  has  been 
waged  to  deport  him.  My  biU  last  year 
to  deport  him  passed  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  330  to  42,  and  was  bottled  up  in  an- 
other body.  I  have  reintroduced  the  bill 
again  this  year  (H.  R.  1644)  and  it  is  now 
pending  In  the  House.  The  American 
Legion  hM  compiled  a  chronological 
statement  of  the  Bridges  case  and  be- 
cause of  the  very  great  interest  in  the 
subject  I  am  Inserting  it  here  in  the 
Recoro. 

[Prom  National  Publicity  Division,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  AprU  17. 
1939.  Revised  and  new  material  added 
February  14,  1941) 

Chkonouxsical  Revitw  or  Hahbt  Bridces 
Case 

1900 
July  28:  Harry  Bridges  bom  at  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

1918 

October  18:  United  States  Congress  passes 
Immigration  Act  providing  for  the  deporta- 
tion of  dangerous  aliens. 

1920 

AprU  12:  Harry  Bridges  enters  the  United 
States  at  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
1921 

Bridges  flies  application  for  cltlaenshlp 
papers  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  but  permits  them 

to  lapse. 

1928 

Bridges  flies   second   application  for   first 
cltlaenshlp  paper*  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  but 
again  permits  them  to  lapse. 
1930 


Novembw  17:  In  an  Important  decision  on 
Immigration  Act.  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  Ninth  District,  definitely  holds 
that  an  alien  Is  deportable  because  of  mem- 
bership in  Communist  Party.  Decision  made 
In  case  of  an  alien  named  Kenmotsu. 


1931 
March  23:   United  States  Supreme  Court 
■denies  certiorari  In  Kemnotsu  case. 
1933 
September  23:  Hearing  starts  at  LltUe  Rock, 
Ark.,  before  Immigration  Director  Walter  L. 
Wolfe,  In  case  of  Joseph  George  Strecker.  an 
alien  of  Polish  origin,  charged  with  being  a 
Communist  active  In  1932  Presidential  elec- 
tion, for  whom  deportation  warrant  is  asked. 
Strecker  admits  former  membership  in  Com- 
munist Party   but   denies   present  member- 
ship. ^     ^ 
October  25:  Strecker  hearing  continued  at 
Little    Rock    before    Immigration    Inspector 
Carroll  D.  Paul. 

November  25:  Deportation  warrant  under 
provisions  of  Immigration  Act  of  1918  Issued 
lor  Strecker '8  arrest. 

1934 
January  23:  Strecker  is  arrested  at  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  on  deportation  warrant. 

May  8:  Immigration  authorities  hold  pub- 
lic hearing  In  Strecker  case  as  provided  by 

May  9:  Bridges  leads  San  Francisco  long- 
shoremen into  bloody  strike.  He  Is  now 
president  of  the  Pacific  coast  district  of  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Association, 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  district  coun- 
cil of  the  Maritime  Federation,  and  vice 
president  of  the  California  State  Federation 
of  Labor. 

July  5:  Two  strikers  are  killed  and  scores 
are  injured  as  Bridges'  longshoremen  clash 
with  San  Francisco  police. 

July  16:  Bridges  foments  a  general  strike 
In  San  Francisco  which  ties  up  all  business, 
as  a  protest  against  the  kiUlng  of  two  of  his 
men.  Governor  proclaims  martial  law.  calls 
out  7,000  California  National  Guard  men. 

August  14:  Secretary  of  Labor  Frances  Per- 
kins   signs    order    for    the    deporutlon    of 

Strecker. 

1936 

Bridges  flies  third  application  for  first  cit- 
izenship papers  at  San  Francisco  but  again 
lets  them  Lapse. 

June  25:  Strecker.  who  has  been  held  pend- 
ing establishment  of  his  foreign  citizenship. 
files  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in 
Federal  court  at  Uttle  Rock.  Ark.,  which  ac- 
tion stays  deportation  proceedings. 

October  22:  Republic  of  Poland  recognize* 
Strecker  as  a  citizen  of  Poland  and  Polish 
consul  in  Chicago  Issues  him  a  passport. 

December  26 :  Bridges  JaUed  at  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  after  his  car  In  which  he  was  hurrying 
to  address  a  meeting  of  strikers  at  WUming- 
ton  Bowl  runs  down  and  kills  8-year-old  Joe 
Miranda. 

December  27:  Bridges  released  from  lx)ng 
Beach  Jail  on  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  He  had 
been  booked  for  Investigation  of  negligent 
homicide.  His  defense  was  boy  was  riding 
bicycle  without  lights  on  wrong  side  of  street 
and  he  did  not  see  him. 
1937 
Januan  28:  United  States  District  Court  for 
Eastern  District  of  Arkansas  denies  writ  of 
habeas   corpus    to   Strecker    In    deportaUon 

CftS6> 

May  17:  United  SUtes  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, Eighth  District,  dismisses  Strecker  ap- 
peal. 

Jvme  16:  Strecker  starts  new  habeas  corpus 
acUon  In  Federal  court  at  New  Orleans.  I*. 

July  30:  Federal  Judge  Wayne  G.  Borah,  at 
New  Orleans,  denies  Strecker  a  writ  of  habeas 

September  21:  Strecker  appeals  to  the 
United  SUtes  circuit  court  of  appeals  again, 
this  time  In  fifth  district. 

September  22:  PhotostaUc  copy  produced 
by  Portland.  Oreg..  officials  of  1937  Communist 
pirty  membership  book  No.  64,793,  issued  to 
Harry  Dorgan.  an  alias  of  Harry  ^^<^-^ 

September  22:  Application  made  at  Seattto. 
Wash .  by  Divisional  Director  B.  J.  Nocene  ana 
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District  Director  R.  P.  Bonham.  of  the  United 
States  Immigration  and  Naturalisation  Serv- 
ice, to  Edward  J.  Sbaughnessy.  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Natvirallzatlon, 
Washir.gjon.  D.  C,  for  a  deportation  warrant 
lor  Harry  Bridges.    The  application  Included 
nine  grounds,  the  last  being  "that  he.  Bridges, 
bslleves   in.   advises,  advocates,  and  teaches 
the  overtlirow  by  force  and  violence  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America." 
October  18:  Gerard  D.  ReUly.  solicitor  for 
the   Department   of  Labor,   examines  Harry 
Bridges  under  oath  In  New  York  City  to  get 
a  deposition  in  connection  with  the  deporta- 
tion action.    To  Reilly's  question  whether  he 
had  associated  with  the  top  fraction  of  the 
Communist   Party.   Bridges   replied:    "1    de- 
cline to  answer  on  advice  of  counsel."    The 
counsel  was  Sidney  E.  Cohen,  New  York  at- 
torney. 

Following  the  New  York  hearing,  a  num- 
ber of  protests  reached  the  Department  of 
Labor  against  the  move  to  deport  Bridges. 
Typical  of  these  protests  Is  the  following  from 
Maurltz  Hallgren  and  Elizabeth  Oilman, 
chairman  and  secretary,  respectively,  of  Mary- 
land Civil  Liberties  Committee: 

"Maryland's  ClvU  Ubertles  Committee 
•trongly  protests  against  renorted  Intention 
of  Department  of  Labor  to  issue  warrant  for 
deportation  of  Harry  Bridges  on  unsupported 
charges  that  he  is  a  radical  agitator.  We 
consider  this  contemplated  move  wholly  an 
unwarranted  attack  upon  constitutional 
right*  of  American  labor." 
1938 

January  28:  Solicitor  ReUly  replies  to 
Maryland  protest  as  follows:  "Your  commit- 
tee need  have  no  fear  that  the  Department 
proposes  to  deport  Mr.  Harry  Bridges  or  any- 
one else  on  unsupported  charges.  You  may 
be  sure  that  such  procedure  would  be  as  re- 
pugnant to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  it 
would  be  to  the  ClvU  Liberties  Committee  of 
Maryland." 

February  2:  International  Longshoremen's 
and  WarehOTisemen's  Union  of  Belllngham, 
Wash.,  sends  resolution  to  Secretary  Per- 
kins attacking  the  record  of  District  Director 
Bonham  and  demanding  his  removal.  He  Is 
the  official  who  filed  deportation  charges 
against  Bridges. 

February  3:  Bridges  writes  to  Secretary 
Perkins  asking  for  a  bill  of  particulars  of  the 
charges  against  him. 

February  5:  Department  of  Labor  finds 
that  the  original  copies  of  the  application  for 
the  warrant  for  Bridges'  arrest,  made  by  the 
Seattle  officials,  have  disappeared  from  the 
files  of  the  Department.  A  request  Is  rtished 
to  District  Director  Bonham  at  Seattle  to 
forward  his  office  copies. 

February  8:  Wisconsin  Workers"  Alliance 
telegraphs  Secreury  Perkins  as  follows: 
"Wisconsin  Workers'  Alliance  demands  that 
President  Bridges,  of  the  "Hmber  Workers' 
Union,  be  admitted  to  citizenship  of  this 
United  States  at  once.  We  believe  that  no 
one  should  be  denied  citizenship  because  of 
his  activities  to  labor  circles." 

February  8:  Secretary  Perkins  writes  to 
Harry  Bridges  admitting  her  office  Is  Investi- 
gating him.  Madam  Secretary  in  reply  to 
Bridges'  allegation  that  the  charges  against 
him  were  "trumped  up,"  says:  "Should  the 
Department  proceed  with  hearings  It  does 
not  mean  that  It  has  adopted  the  view  that 
the  evidence  which  the  complaining  witness- 
es are  submitting  is  necessarily  trustworthy." 

February  8:  Solicitor  Reilly  is  quoted  In 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  as  stating  that 
-the  Department  of  Labor  was  In  possession 
of  sufficient  Information  about  Harry 
Bridges.  Pacific  coast  maritime  leader  for 
the  C.  I.  O..  to  make  out  a  prima  facie  case 
for  his  deportation  as  an  alien." 

Later  ReUly  declared  he  had  said  only  that 
"a  prima  facie  case  could  be  made  out 
agatost  Bridges." 


February  11:  Bridges  wires  Secretary  Per- 
kins asking  Immediate  hearing  on  the  depor- 
tation charges,  alleging  that  attempts  were 
being  made  to  prejudice  the  case  against 
him. 

February  12:  James  L.  Hough teUng,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service,  advises  Bridges:  "Have  your 
request  for  prompt  hearing  and  agree  with 
you  that  It  Is  desirable  that  you  be  given 
opportunity  to  be  heard  as  soon  as  possible 
on  charges  relating  to  deportation.  Unable 
to  advise  you  today  the  details  of  time  and 
place  but  wUl  notify  you  when  arrangements 
complete." 

March  5:  Bridges  arrested  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
on  deportation  warrant  at  office  of  Acting 
District  Director  Leon  R.  Fouch  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service.  Released 
on  his  own  recognizance.  Hearing  scheduled 
for  AprU  25.  1938,  at  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Original  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Bridges 
found  to  be  endorsed  on  Its  face  as  follows: 
"Pending  further  proceedings,  the  alien  may 
be  released  from  custody  upon  his  own  recog- 
nizance." 

On  back  of  warrant  Is  following  endorse- 
ment: 

"Served  on  alien  at  the  office  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  at  10: 10  a.  m.  March  5,  1938.  Hear- 
ing to  be  commenced  at  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
April  25.  1938.  Charles  B.  Frank,  Immigrant 
Inspector." 

March  23:  Secretary  Perkins  advises  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  that  for- 
mal deportation  charges  against  Harry  Bridges 
would  be  aired  at  a  public  hearing  at  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  beginning  April  25,  1938. 

March  25:  District  Director  Bonham,  of 
Seattle,  reports  to  T.  B.  Shoemaker.  Deputy 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Commis- 
sioner In  Washington.  D.  C,  that  Communists 
were  plotting  to  totlmldate  witnesses  sched- 
uled to  appear  against  Bridges  at  San  Fran- 
cisco deportation  hearing,  that  radicals  also 
plotted  to  picket  the  hearing,  and  that  nu- 
merous protests  were  being  received  against 
the  holding  of  public  hearings  In  the  case. 
AprU  6:  United  States  Circuit  Cotirt  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fifth  Circuit  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  reverses  the  decision  of  District  Judge 
Borah  which  denied  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to 
Strecker.  The  higher  court  held.  In  effect, 
that  membership  In  the  Communist  Party, 
standing  alone,  is  not  sufficient  ground  for 
deportation,  thus  setting  up  a  conflict  with 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  District  which  had  held  exactly 
the  reverse  In  the  Kenmotsu  case. 

The  decision  of  the  higher  court  in  the 
Strecker  case,  however,  was  based  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  court  that  Insufficient  evi- 
dence had  been  offered  by  the  Government  to 
show  that  the  Communist  Party  was  an  or- 
ganization that  taught  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  by  force 
and  violence. 

It  foUowed,  therefore,  that  at  a  retrial  be- 
fore the  district  court  an  opportunity  would 
have  been  given  to  the  Government  to  Intro- 
duce additional  evidence  showing  the  char- 
acter of  the  Communist  Party.  Certain  stock 
exhibits  which  had  been  offered  usually  by 
the  Government  In  such  deportation  cases  to 
show  the  character  of  the  Communist  Party, 
and  which  for  some  unknown  reason  were  not 
offered  In  evidence  before  the  district  cova^  in 
the  Strecker  case,  were  available  and  had  pre- 
viously been  accepted  by  many  Federal  courts 
as  proof  that  the  Communist  Party  was  an 
organization  that  taught  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  by  force  or 
violence. 

Nevertheless,  Secretary  Perkins,  Commis- 
sioner Houghtellng,  and  Solicitor  Reilly  re- 
fused this  opportunity  to  submit  the  usual 
stock  exhibits  in  a  retrial  of  the  Strecker  case, 
but  proceeded  to  have  the  case  appealed  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  an  ad- 
oolttedly  defective  record. 


AprU  8:  Arthur  J.  Phelan,  Inspector  In 
charge  of  legal  division  in  San  Francisco, 
notifies  the  Department  of  Labor  that  an 
Informant  had  reported  that  Harry  Bridges 
had  ordered  his  "beef  squad"  to  get  in  a  lot 
of  practice  because  there  would  be  a  lot  of 
work  to  do  on  the  witnesses  who  were  to  ap- 
pear against  him.  Bridges  also  was  quoted  as 
boasting  he  would  beat  the  deportation 
charges,  and  that  If  he  did  lose,  he  would  be 
able  to  stave  off  his  deportation  for  years. 

April  12:  Bridges  through  his  counsel  again 
demands  a  bUl  of  particulars  of  the  deporta- 
tion charges  against  him. 

April  14:  District  Director  Bonham  writes 
Commissioner  Houghtellng  that  "in  my  opin- 
ion and  that  of  others  with  whom  I  have 
talked,  the  safest  place  to  hold  Bridges  de- 
portation hearing  would  be  at  Angel  Island; 
they  have  a  special  launch  that  we  could 
utilize,  If  necessary,  for  the  safety  of  our 
witnesses." 

ApiU  14:  Commenting  on  Bridges'  request. 
Deputy  Commissioner  Shoemaker,  in  a  mem- 
orandum to  Solicitor  ReUly,  says:  "The  basic 
thought  Is  that  the  Department  would  be 
less  likely  to  be  criticized  from  any  sources  If 
It  adhered  strictly  to  the  long-established 
practice  In  warrant  proceedings  and  did  not 
depart  therefrom  for  this  or  any  other  par- 
ticular case." 

In  long  hand  on  the  margin  of  this  letter 
Is  found  the  following  notation:  "I  do  not 
entirely  agree  but  matter  can  be  postponed 
untU  case  Is  set  down  for  hearing  again.  G. 
D.  R."  (G.  D.  R.  are  the  Initials  of  Solicitor 
RelUy.) 

April  14:  Commissioner  Houghtellng  sends 
memorandum  to  Secretary  Perkins  suggesting 
as  one  reason  for  postponing  of  Bridges'  de- 
portation hearing,  the  following: 

"If  we  go  ahead  with  the  hearing  scheduled 
for  AprU  25  and  the  Supreme  Court  should 
later  affirm  the  action  of  the  circuit  cotirt  of 
appeals  In  the  Strecker  case,  the  Department 
might  be  charged  with  'smearing'  Harry 
Bridges  unnecessarily." 

AprU  20:  District  Director  Bonham  wires 
Commissioner  Houghtellng  as  follows:  "Radio 
news  announces  your  continuance  of  Bridges 
deportation  hearing  untU  Supreme  Court  de- 
cides New  Orleans  Strecker  case.  Hope  this 
Is  Incorrect  as  difficult  to  protect  our  witnesses 
Indefinitely.  I  have  examined  entire  record 
of  testimony  and  the  court  decisions  In 
Strecker  case.  Service  failed  introduce  ade- 
quate proof  Communist  Party  teaches  vio- 
lence. We  have  ample  such  evidence,  both  In 
ctirrent  official  party  documents  and  on  part 
of  witnesses.  New  Orleans  Strecker  case  weak 
and  devoid  of  proper  proof;  therefore,  not 
hurtful  or  controlling  otir  case.  Hope  same  * 
win  not  be  regarded  as  precedent  or  of  suffi- 
cient consequency  postponing  pending  case. 
Please  wire  Instructions." 

April  21:  Edward  W.  CahlU,  District  Im- 
migration Commissioner  at  San  Francisco, 
writes  letter  to  Commissioner  Houghtellng, 
containing  following  significant  sentence: 
"Before  we  bury  this  Bridges  case,  may  I 
Just  present  this  sequence  of  facts?" 

AprU  21 :  Commissioner  Houghtellng  writes 
to  CahlU,  saying: 

"Because  of  the  reproof  which  I  was  obliged 
to  administer  therein  to  Mr.  Bonham's  ex- 
cessive zeal  and  bad  Judgment  In  putting 
Into  the  record  his  telegram  prejudging  the 
action  of  the  central  office.  I  request  that  you 
destroy  this  copy  after  reading  It;  you  may, 
however,  show  It  to  Mr.  Haff,  whom  I  wish 
to  keep  In  touch  with  the  developments  In 
this  situation.  Because  Raphael  Bonham  Is 
so  keenly  devoted  to  his  duty  as  he  sees  It, 
I  should  not  want  a  knowledge  of  this  gentle 
reprimand  to  go  beyond  yourself  and  Mr. 
Haff." 

AprU  26:  Petition  for  rehearing  of  the 
Strecker  case  by  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  filed  at  New  Orleans  by 
United  States  District  Attorney  R.  A.  Vioeca. 
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May  5:  Commissioner  Houghtellng  in  an 
address  before  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion  In  Indian- 
apolis, announces  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  had  postponed  the  deportation  hear- 
ings in  the  Bridges  case,  scheduled  to  start 
AprU  25,  because  of  the  appellate  cotirt  de- 
cision In  the  Strecker  case,  and  that  the 
Bridges  case  woiUd  be  held  In  abeyance  untU 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  settled  the 
Issue  whether  membership  to  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  America  was  grounds  for  de- 
portation. 

May  6:  National  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Legion  adopts  resolution  de- 
manding deportation  of  Harry  Bridges.  The 
resolution  follows: 

"Whereas  Harry  Bridges  has  been  charged 
with  fomenting  strUces,  labor  racketeering, 
conspiracy  to  cripple  our  merchant  marine, 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party,  inten- 
tion to  attempt  overthrow  of  the  American 
Government  by  force,  and  other  acts  making 
him  Ineligible  to  American  citizenship  and 
subject  to  deportation;  and 

"Whereas  appropriate  charges  are  pendtog 
against  the  said  Bridges  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor;  and  • 

"Whereas  trial  of  said  charges  has  been 
repeatedly  continued  and  now  appears  to 
have  been  Indefinitely  postponed;  and 

"Whereas  activities  such  as  those  with 
which  Bridges  Is  charged  wUl,  If  continued. 
Inflict  damage  upon  our  cltlzeiu-y  and  en- 
danger our  form  of  government :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved,  by  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion,  That  demand 
be  made  upon  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
proceed  with  the  Immediate  prosecution  of 
the  charges  against  Harry  Bridges." 

May  26 :  Largely  as  the  result  of  the  efforts 
of  the  American  Legion,  Congress  adopted 
House  Resolution  282  providing  for  a  special 
committee  headed  by  Congressman  Maktiw 
Dns  of  Texas,  to  tovestlgate  un-American 
activities  wlthto  the  United  States.  The  sum 
of  $25,000  is  appropriated  for  the  work  of  tbla 
committee.  ,^         . 

August  14:  Dies  committee  opens  Its  probe 
into  un-American  activities.  Edward  F.  Sul- 
livan, one  of  Its  investigators,  files  charges 
that  Harry  Bridges,  west  coast  C.  I.  O.  leader, 
was  being  advised,  tastructed,  and  protected 
by  "an  outstanding"  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Augvist  16:  Dies  committee  votes  to  inquire 
immediately  toto  charges  that  Labor  Depart- 
ment officials  had  given  "aid  and  advice"  to 
Harry  Bridges  when  efforts  were  being  made 
to  have  him  deported  as  an  alien  Communist. 
September  7:  Petitions  for  certiorari  filed 
In  Strecker  case  In  United  States  Supreme 

Court. 

September  22:  The  twentieth  annual  na- 
tional convention  of  the  American  Legion 
at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  elects  Stephen  P.  Chad- 
wlck  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  as  national  com- 
mander and  adopts  following  resolution  on 
Bridges  case: 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  national  convention 
of  the  AmeHcan  Legion,  That  we  demand  the 
immediate  trial  and  deportation  of  Harry 
Bridges  and  like  undesirable  aliens." 

September  22:  American  Legion  national 
convention  at  Los  Angeles  also  adopts  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

"Whereas  certain  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  have  faUed  miserably  In  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  relative  to  Immigration 
and  deportation;  and 

"Whereas  said  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  have  consistently  blocked  the  pas- 
sage of  new  and  much-needed  laws  to  regu- 
late immigration  and  deportation:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  American  Legion  in  na- 
tional convention  at  Los  Angeles,  That  It  de- 
mands that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
investigate  the  failure  of  these  official*  to 
comply  with  the  existing  immJp-atlon  laws 


and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
correct  this  unwarranted  failure  of  duty." 

October  17:  Writ  of  certiorari  granted  by 
United  States  Supreme  Cotirt  to  Strecker 
case. 

October  24:  Ray  E.  Nlmmo,  American  Le- 
gion attorney  from  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  appear- 
ing before  Dies  committee  In  Washington,  ac- 
ctises  Secretary  Perkins  of  resorting  to  a 
"subterfuge  to  protect"  Harry  Bridges. 

November  15:  National  Commander  Chad- 
wlck  addresses  a  letter  to  Secretary  Perkins 
demanding  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
proceed  with  the  trial  of  Bridges. 

November  18:  Secretary  Perkins  replies  to 
Commander  Chadwlck,  saying  the  Bridges 
case  was  being  held  up  pending  a  decision 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  the 
Strecker  case. 

November  24:  National  Commander  Chad- 
wlck again  addresses  letter  to  Secretary  Per- 
kins urging  her  to  bring  Bridges  to  trial  not 
on  grounds  he  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  but  on  the  grounds  that  he 
advocates  the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
by  force  or  violence. 

December  7:  National  Commander  Chad- 
wlck appears  before  the  Dies  committee  and 
reviews  Bridges  case. 

December  27:  National  Commander  Chad- 
wlck sends  a  letter  to  every  Member  of  the 
new  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  outlining 
charges  against  Bridges  and  revlewtog  fall- 
Tire  of  Labor  Department  officials  to  enforce 
the  deportation  law  against  Bridges. 
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January  3:  Dies  committee  files  exhaustive 
124-page  report  of  communistic  penetration 
of  Government,  and  asks  for  $160,000  for 
continuance  of  Its  probe. 

January  24:  Representative  J.  Pabnili. 
Thomas  of  New  Jersey  files  House  Resolution 
67  asking  for  the  Impeachment  of  Secretary 
of  Labor  Perkins,  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion Houghtellng.  and  Solicitor  ReUly.  Res- 
olution Is  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Judiciary.  „^^  ^ 

February  8:  The  House,  by  a  vote  of  344  to 
86.  votes  to  continue  Dies  committee;  also 
votes  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  commit- 
tee's expenses.  ^ 

February  8:  Secretary  of  Labor  Perkins 
makes  a  personal  appearance  before  the  House 
to  defend  herself  to  lengthy  address  on 
Bridges  case. 

February  10:  Strecker  case  argued  before 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

March  23:  House  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
ttirns  unfavorable  majority  report  on  Pamell 
resolution  seeking  impeachment  of  Secretary 
Perkins  and  her  two  aides,  and  House  adopts 
the  majority  report,  thus  ending  Impeachment 
attempt.  However,  a  minority  report  charged 
that  the  three  Labor  Department  officials  had 
been  "lenient  and  Indulgent  to  Harry  Bridges 
In  the  conduct  of  his  deportation  case  to  an 
unprecedented  extent." 

The  minority  report  on  the  Pamell  resolu- 
tion follows: 

"We  are  in  general  agreement  with  the 
findings  and  recommendations  contatoed  In 
the  report  of  the  committee,  but  disagree  to 
the  extent  and  In  the  particulars  contained 

In  these  additional  views.  

"We  feel  that  from  the  testimony  adduced 
before  the  committee  and  from  the  records 
and  files  examined  by  the  committee  It  Is 
apparent  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  and  the  SoUcltor  of  the 
Labor  Department  have  been  lenient  and 
Indulgent  to  Harry  Bridges  In  the  conduct  of 
his   deportation   case    to   an    unprecedented 

extent.  _.     . 

-The  record  before  us  lacks  proof  of  any 
ktod  as  to  the  motive  actuattog  such  leni- 
ency and  todulgence.  It  cannot  escape  otir 
severe  condemnation  and  censure.  Bridges* 
record  a«  a  sympathizer  with  radical  and 
communistic  movements.  If  not  his  active 


participation  therein.  U  an  open  book.  He 
should  have  been  dealt  with  firmly,  and  his 
case  should  have  been  disposed  of  with  all 
possible  speed.  The  confidence  of  the  people 
to  the  proper  administration  of  the  laws 
governing  the  deporutlon  of  aliens,  particu- 
larly those  associated  with  the  exUeme  radi- 
cal and  communistic  elements,  by  the  present 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  her  subordinates  ha* 
i>een  profoundly  shaken  by  the  failure 
promptly,  vigorously,  and  Impartially  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  final  determination  in  his  case 

"This  course  of  conduct  which  we  condemn 
does  not  Justify  Impeachment,  but  it  does 
call  for  the  official  and  public  disapproval  of 
this  committee. 

"U.  S.  Guyer,  C.  E.  Hancock,  Earl  C 
Mlchener,      John      M.      Robslon. 
Chauncey     W.     Reed,     John     W 
Gwynne,  Louis  E.  Graham.  WaUace 
E    Pierce,  B    J.  Monklewicz.  Ray- 
mond S.  Springer." 
March  28:   Harry  Bridges  files  fourth  ap- 
plication at  San  Francisco  for  first  citizen- 
ship papers. 

April  17:  United  States  Supreme  Court,  In 
a  long-awaited  decision  to  the  Strecker  ap- 
peal, rules.  In  an  opinion  written  by  Justice 
Owen  J.  Roberts,  that  the  Immigration  Act 
does  not  authorize  the  deportation  of  a  non- 
naturalized  alien  solely  because  he  once  held 
membership  In  the  Communist  Party. 

The  high  Court  held  the  1918  statute  pro- 
viding for  the  deportation  of  nonnaturallzed 
aliens  belonging  to  organizations  advocating 
violent  overthrow  of  this  Government  was 
Intended  to  apply  only  to  two  classes: 

1.  Those  belonging  to  such  organizations 
when  they  entered  the  country. 

2.  Those  belonging  to  such  organizations 
when  the  deportation  proceedings  were  Insti- 
tuted. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  ruling  was  to 
order  Strecker  released  from  custody,  but  by 
wiping  ^ut  a  construction  of  the  deporta- 
tion statutes,  followed  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  many  years,  the  ruling  affected 
many  other  cases. 

July  10 :  Bridges'  deportation  hearing  opens 
at  San  Francisco,  with  James  M.  Landls.  dean 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  as  special  ex- 
am toer. 

September  14:  Bridges'  deportation  heartog 
closes  at  San  Francisco. 

December  80:  In  an  80,000-word  report. 
Special  Examiner  Landls  reports  to  Secretary 
Perkins  that  in  the  1.500.000-word  testimony 
of  32  witnesses  at  the  San  Francisco  hearing 
he  could  find  no  subsUntiatlon  that  Bridges 
is  or  ever  was  a  member  of  the  Communist 

Party. 

1940 

January  8:  Secretary  Perkins  cancels  depor- 
tation warrant  Issued  against  Bridges. 

January  27:  Bridges  seeks  a  short  cut  to 
San  Francisco  to  American  citizenship  by 
seeking  to  Invoke  the  provisions  of  the  Cable 
Act  of  1922.  This  provides  that  an  alien  may 
apply  immediately  for  his  second,  or  final, 
papers  by  proving  he  or  she  had  been  married 
for  3  years  to  an  American  and  was  living  to 
this  country.  Bridges  explained  his  wife,  bom 
In  Scotland,  acquired  American  citizenship 
by  a  prior  marriage  to  an  American. 

February  8 :  Dies  committee  renews  fight  on 
Bridges,  according  to  announcement  of  Rep- 
resentative Noah  M.  Mason,  of  minois,  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

May  14:  American  Legion-sponsored  bill  to 
deport  Bridges  Introduced  In  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  RepresentaUve  A.  Leonahd  Ai- 
UN,  of  Louisiana.    Measure  Is  known  as  H.  R 

9766. 

June  13:  House  of  Representatives  passes 
Bridges  deportation  bUl  by  a  vote  of  330  to  42 

September  25:  The  twenty-second  national 
convention  of  the  American  legion  adopts 
following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  speedy  enact- 
ment of  H.  R.  9766  and  the  Immediate  depor- 
tation of  said  Harry  Bridges." 
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February  12:  Attorney  General  Robert  H. 
Jackson  announces  that  on  the  basis  ot  "new 
and  additional"  evidence  contained  In  a 
2. 500- word  report  on  Bridges  prepared  by  th« 
Federal  Btireau  of  Investigation,  he  had 
ordered  a  new  deportation  hearing  for 
Bridges,  to  start  In  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
March  81. 


CUdalds,  Administrator  of  the  New  York 
State  milk  Pact,  it  an  Able  and  Fear- 
lets  Official — Except  for  the  Racketeert 
and  a  Few  Die-Hardt,  Administrator 
Qadakit  Hat  the  Prodacert  of  New 
York  SUte  Backinf  Him  to  a  Man 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  17.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  H.  BRIOR.  WATERTOWN 
(N.  Y.)   TIMES 


Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Daniel 
has  come  to  Judgment  in  the  clear- 
vlsioned  Cladakis.  Federal  and  State  ad- 
ministrator of  the  New  York  State  milk 
shed.  In  that  murky  atmosphere  where 
distributor  Interests  until  recently  con- 
trolled. Mr.  Cladakis  has  hewed  to  the 
line  and  steadily  refused  to  be  purchased 
or  Intimidated.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Mr.  Claude  Wickard.  has  been 
most  valiant  in  his  support  of  Mr.  Clada- 
kis and  Is  thoroughly  steeled  against  the 
arts  and  wiles  of  the  milk  politicians,  who 
have  consistently  and  for  many  years  sold 
the  New  York  State  producers  down  the 
river. 

Under  the  firm,  impartial,  and  intelli- 
gent supervision  of  Mr.  Cladakis.  and 
partially  as  a  result  of  the  almost  unani- 
mous vote  on  the  amendments  to  the 
Pederal-State  milk  orders  on  February  17, 
this  milkshed  is  in  a  comparatively  peace- 
ful condition.  As  a  result  of  this  vote, 
$5,000,000  will  be  added  to  the  dairymen's 
annual  income.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
amendments  give  the  administrator  the 
power  to  audit  the  books  of  the  dealers 
and  cooperatives. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  powers  granted 
under  the  amendments.  Mr.  Cladakis  has 
promptly  uncovered  fraudulent  practices 
in  buying  milk  for  the  New  York  State 
market.  These  frauds  stem  from  the 
dealer-contrived  device  of  surplus,  and 
are  said  to  be  wholesale  in  character. 
Mr.  Cladakis  intends  to  bring  these 
malefactors  to  justice.  I  trust  that  he 
will  call  in  the  long  arm  of  criminal  law 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  these  thieves, 
big  and  little,  behind  the  bars.  I  was 
district  attorney  of  my  county  for  10 
years,  and  it  was  my  observation  that  as 
long  as  lawbreakers  are  able  to  keep  out 


of  Jail  they  continued  to  offend.  Reim- 
bursement or  a  payment  of  a  penalty  is 
simply  a  license  to  go  and  steal  some 
more.  My  suggestion  to  Mr.  Cladakis  is 
that  these  cases,  when  they  arise,  should 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  district 
attorney  of  the  county  where  the  ofifense 
was  committed  and  put  them  on  trial 
before  up-State  Juries.  When  these 
"gentry"  learn  that  that  is  to  be  the  pro- 
cedure, they  will  mend  their  ways. 

Naturally,  this  action  of  Mr.  Cladakis 
In  bringing  these  thieves  to  book  has  cre- 
ated some  excitement.  They  have  en- 
joyed immunity  so  long  with  State  in- 
stnmientalities  inactive  or  failing  to 
follow  up  with  criminal  prosecution  that 
they  are  naturally  greatly  disturbed. 
They  now  seek  the  removal  of  Cladakis 
and  the  substitution  of  a  weaker  type  of 
administrator.  These  larcenists  are  seek- 
ing to  appoint  their  own  prosecutor.  The 
answer  is  to  push  these  prosecutions 
vigorously  and  without  mercy. 

I  am  including  a  statement  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times 
of  March  15, 1941,  and  written  by  its  able 
dairy  editor.  Mr.  John  H.  Brior.  Mr, 
Brior  is  correct  in  his  statement  that 
any  move  on  the  part  of  the  exploiters 
of  the  dairymen  to  force  the  transfer  of 
Administrator  Cladakis  will  meet  with 
rebuke  from  the  producers  of  New  York 
State. 

Pursuant  to  the  permission  of  the 
House,  I  append  hereto  Mr.  Brior's 
article: 

(From  the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times  of  March 
15.  1941] 

Dam     AGAINST     CLADAKIS     SEZN — PETITION     rOR 
REMOVAL       REPORTED       CIRCULATED— CONTENTS 

NOT     ANNOUNCED OBJECTION     TO     MILKSHIS 

ADMINISTRATOR  BELIEVED  BASED  ON  FEDERAL 
ORDER  REVISION  AND  RECENT  ORDERS  HITTINO 
INCOME   or   SOME   HANDLERS 

(By  John  H.  Brior) 

A  small  group  of  mUk  dealers  in  New  York 
City  and  up-State  were  today  reliably  report- 
ed to  be  quietly  circulating  a  petition  ask- 
ing for  the  removal  of  N.  J.  Cladakis  as 
Federal  administrator  of  the  New  York  milk- 
shed. 

The  petition,  whose  contents  have  not 
been  dlvxilged,  today  was  said  to  bear  the 
signatures  of  "only  a  few"  milk  dealers,  and 
It  Is  said  there  is  some  question  If  It  will 
ever  be  submitted  to  Secretary  Claude  R. 
Wickard  In  Washington,  as  was  the  original 
plan. 

Circulation  of  the  petition  started,  It  is 
reported,  after  a  conference  of  a  small  group 
In  a  New  York  City  hotel.  An  attempt  was 
made  more  recently  to  have  It  supported  by 
a  dealers'  association  in  New  York  but  the 
attempt  failed  and  reference  to  it  was  kept 
from  the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 

Federal  officials,  admitting  knowing  of  the 
petition  unofficially,  decline  to  discuss  it  ex- 
cepting to  say  that  "there  is  nothing  we  can 
do  about  it.  If  any  Individual  or  group  seeks 
to  petition  the  Federal  Secretary,  it  Is  their 
right  and  should  not  be  discouraged." 

It  Is  known  that  several  dealers  have  re- 
fused to  Join  In  signing  the  petition. 

The  move  Is  the  second  against  Mr.  Clad- 
akis since  he  was  transferred  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  nearly  9  months  ago. 

It  is  said  that  revision  of  order  27,  the 
marketing  pact  for  the  New  York  milkshed, 
and  Mr.  Cladakis'  subsequent  orders  will  af- 
fect Income  margins  of  dealers  generally  In 
the  industry. 


Officials  feel  that  any  move  to  force  the 
transfer  of  Administrator  Cladakis  would 
meet  with  rebuke  by  the  industry.  Revision 
of  the  marketing  agreement  and  orders  to 
prevent  discrimination  against  New  York  pro- 
ducers should  benefit  all  phases  of  the 
State's   $2,000.000.000-a-year   dairy    business. 

The  new  program,  eflfectlve  since  March  1, 
is  expected  to  be  a  tremendous  stabilizing 
Influence  In  the  market  and  raise  prices  to 
farmers,  at  the  same  time  lowering  con- 
sumer costs  and  making  sales  vol\ime  turn- 
over steadier. 


Proportion  of  Defense  Expenditure!  To 
Be  Raised  by  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  March  18.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE 
TREASURY 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  when  taxes  are  very  much  in  the 
public  mind  I  think  that  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury will  be  of  general  interest.  In  it  he 
expresses  his  views  as  to  the  proportion 
of  national-defense  expenditures  that 
should  be  raised  by  taxation  and  the 
proportion  that  should  be  raised  by  bor- 
rowings. 

His  letter  follows: 

The  Secretary  or  the  Treasury. 

Washington,  March  14,  1941. 
The  Honorable  Louis  Ludlow. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 

Appropriations  for  Treasury  and 
Post  Office  Departments, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Ludlow:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  printed  record  of  the  hear- 
ings December  17,  1940,  on  the  Treasviry- 
Post  Office  appropriation  bill  for  the  1943 
fiscal  year  incorrectly  indicates  that  I  be- 
lieved the  cost  of  Government,  as  Increased 
by  national-defense  needs,  should  be  financed 
on  a  ration  of  one-third  from  revenues  and 
two-thirds  from  borrowing.  This  unfortu- 
nate impression  has  since  been  referred  to  as 
fact  by  a  number  of  reporters  and  editorial 
writers. 

On  February  12,  1941,  in  testimony  on  the 
Public  Debt  Act  of  1941  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  I 
responded  as  follows  to  a  question  by  Senator 
Btrd: 

"If  the  Congress  would  adopt  a  program 
under  which  we  could  raise  through  revenues 
an  amount  sufficient  to  finance  two-thirds  of 
all  expenditures,  and  one-third  from  borrow- 
ing. I  think  it  would  be  a  very  wholesome 
method  to  follow." 

I  shall  appreciate  any  help  you  can  give 
me  in  clearing  up  my  position  In  the  minds 
of   Members   of    the   Congress,   writers,   and 
others  Interested. 
With  sincere  personal  regards,  I  am 
Faithfully  yours, 

Henrt  Morgenthau,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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For  the  Best  InteresU  of  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


o» 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 


Tuesday,  March  18,  1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  IL  PROGRE880  ITAIX>- 
americano  and  the  CORRIERB 
d'america 


Chief  aiecutlve.  «ua-iflcing,  whenever  neces- 
sary, ideologies,  sympathies,  and  personal  or 
partisan  interest  for  the  best  weUare  of  the 
NaUon. 

Even  the  President's  warning  to  the  press 
to  avoid  publishing  military  secrets  will  not 
remain  unheeded. 

When  the  skies  are  clear  again,  that  is.  when 
the  war  Is  ended,  we  shaU  again  take  up  our 
discussions  with  greater  freedom.  And  let 
us  hope  that  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  long, 
for  m  no  field  as  in  that  of  the  press  do  we 
more  painfully  feel  the  duty  of  sacrificing,  In 
times  of  national  danger,  the  right  of  free 
expression  In  favor  of  the  duty  of  not  en- 
dangering the  safety  of  the  Internal  united 
front  and  the  work  of  defense  entrusted  to 
the   care   and  responsibility  of  the  Federal 

Government.  _ 

Generoso  Pope. 


civil  liberty,  freedom  of  speech,  and  of  the 
press.    These  are  paramount  If  our  Republic 
Is  to  survive  the  world  tide  of  totalitarian 
Ideologies." 
Respectfxdly  submitted. 

Inland  Daily  Pssss  Associatioh.  Inc. 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  D  Progresso  Italo- 
Americano  and  in  the  Corriere  D' America 
on  March  2.  1941: 

(From  II  Progresso  Italo-Amerlcano  and 
Corriere  D'America  of  March  2,  1941] 
roR  the  best  interests  or  the  nation 
There  is  too  much  discussion,  particularly 
for  and  against  the  foreign  and  economic 
policies  of  the  Government.  These  policies 
are  being  discussed  in  Congress.  In  the  press, 
on  the  radio,  and  in  meetings  of  every  party. 
Special  organizations  have  been  formed  with 
the  most  diversified  alms,  to  oppose  any 
trend  in  favor  of  intervention  or  to  reinforce 
it  against  the  opposition  of  the  Isolationists; 
to  Invoke  a  policy  that  is  clearly  defensive 
or  one  more  vigorously  anglophile.  And  these 
organizations  send  out  a  flood  of  telegrams, 
resolutions,  and  pamphlets,  to  Senators. 
Congressmen,  newspapermen,  and  heads  of 
societies  of  every  kind. 

No   one   should  even  think  of  placing   a 
gag  on  public  discussion.    But  neither  should 
It  be  forgotten,   particularly   when   It  con- 
cerns people  who  hold  places  of   some   re- 
EponslbiUty,  that  we  are  In  a  period  of  ex- 
ceptional emergency  and  that  It  Is  necessary 
spontaneously    and    conscientiously    to    im- 
pose limits  on  the  free  exercise  of  any  propa- 
ganda which  might  create  obstacles  In  the 
way  of  Government  policy  and  consequently 
in  the  way  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion. ,     ..  .^  - 
A  few  short  months  ago  we  reelected  for  a 
third  consecutive  term  a  President  who  spoke 
to  the  American  people  in  the  clearest  terms 
even  as  regards  foreign  policy.    And  one  of 
the  reasons  which  favored  his  reelection  was 
that  the  pilot  of  the   ship  should   not   be 
changed  while  the  storm  rages,  particularly 
when  you  have  an  expert  commander.    Ana 
after  all  what  would  the  country  have  gained 
from  the  election  of  his  opponent  Wendell 
Winkle,    notoriously   Ignorant   of   the   ^at 
international  problems  who.  In  the  end.  fully 
endorsed  the  Rooseveltlan  foreign  policy  and 
who   even  after  his  much-publicized  visit  to 
England,  came  back  with  several  proposals 
which  Congress  could  not  consider  because 
they  were  contrary  to  the  Interests  of  national 
defense 

President  Roosevelt  has  at  his  command  the 
most  complete  and  most  precise  elements  of 
Judgment.  And  he  Is  steadfast  for  his  pro- 
gram which— no  one  can  deny— has  had  the 
approval  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  He  therefore  has  the  right  to 
count  on  the  confidence  and  cooperaUon  of 
aU  in  this  moment  charged  with  grave  re- 
Eponsibilitles.  while  the  work  of  national  re- 
armament continues  with  ever-increasing 
rhythm  so  that,  regardless  of  how  events  may 
develop  beyond  both  oceans,  the  country  will 
be  prepared  to  face  any  situaUon. 

It  is  high  time  to  support  with  discipline, 
serenity   and   confidence,   the    work   of    the 


Newspaper  Public  Service  in  runei  of 
Emergency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATWES 


Tuesday.  March  18,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  INLAND  DAILY  PRESS 
ASSOCIA-nON,  INC. 


Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  wish  to  include  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso- 
ciation. Inc.,  of  Chicago.  HI.,  containing 
a  statement  of  their  policy  as  to  news- 
paper public  service  in  times  of  emer- 
gency, as  follows: 
The  INIANB  Dailt  Press  Association, 

Chicago.  III.,  Februarj/  27,  1941. 
Hon.  Stephen  Boixes. 

Old  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
This  is  to  certify  that  the  foUowlng  state- 
ment of  policy  as  to  newspaper  public  service 
in  times  of  emergency  was  presented  to  the 
delegates  of  our  member  newspapers  on  Feb- 
ruary 18.  1941.  m  regular  convention  as- 
sembled and  unanimously  adopted: 

"The  Inland  DaUy  Press  Association,  the 
oldest  and  largest  regional  dally  newspaper 
association  in  America,  representing  more 
than  300  dailies  in  19  North  Central  States, 
is  proud  of  its  long  record  of  public  service. 
'Tills  association  and  its  individual  mem- 
bers always  have  loyally  supported  the  Nation 
In  time  of  emergency. 

"Today  as  the  Nation  is  again  engaged  in  a 
ereat  defense  effort,  the  Inland  DaUy  Press 
AssoclaUon,  assembled  for  its  fifty-seventh 
annual  meeting,  urges  the  press  of  America 
to  use  Its  faculties  to  best  further  real 
national  unity. 

"We  urge  our  members  and  the  newspapers 
of  America  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  with 
the  Government  In  the  safeguarding  of  vital 
military  secrets.  Ukewise,  we  urge  the  Gov- 
ernment to  keep  the  American  people  as 
completely  informed  on  the  progress  of  na- 
tional defense  and  of  developments  in  Inter- 
naUonal  affairs  as  is  compatible  with  the 
national  safety. 

"At  the  same  time,  we  urge  that  the  press 
remain  ever  vigilant  to  the  preservation  of 


Wisconsin's  Milk  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRiSENTA-nVES 


Tuesday,  March  18,  1941 


NEWS  RELEASE  BY  THE  MILK  INDUSTRY 
POUNDA-nON 


Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  a  news  release  by 
the  Milk  Industry  Foundation  of  New 
York  City,  relating  to  milk  produciion  in 
Wisconsin,  entitled  "Wisconsin  Largest 
Dairy  State,"  as  follows: 

WISCONSIN   LARGEST  DAIRT   STATE,  NEW  rOtTNIU- 
TION  FIGURES  REVEAL 

New  York.— Wisconsin's  leading  position  In 
the  dairy  industry  is  vividly  depicted  in  a 
new  handbook  issued  by  the  Miik  Industry 
Foundation.  According  to  the  bock.  MlUc 
Facts.  2.223.000  cows  valued  at  ♦157,833,000 
produced  $134,991,000  in  cash  farm  milk  in- 
come for  Wisconsin  farmers  in  1939.  Pro- 
duction of  farm  milk  In  the  State  for  the  year 
totaled  5  5€9.000.000  quarts;  creamery  butter. 
173.227.000  pounds:  Cheddar  cheese,  384.035.- 
000  poimds;   ice  cream,  7.688.000  gallons 

The  United  SUtes  Is  one  of  the  ranking 
mlUc-uslng  nations  In  the  world  with  per 
capita  consumption  of  fluid  milk  totaling  163 
quarts  a  year,  pictographs  show.  Milk  and 
Its  products  comprise  over  25  percent  of  the 
1,500  pounds  of  the  principal  foods  con- 
sumed each  year  by  the  average  American, 
the  book  says,  with  45,000,000  quarts  of  milk 
delivered  dally  to  homes  and  stores. 

Pictorial  charts  and  figures  shew  the  im- 
portance of  the  milk  Industry  to  the  coun- 
try's economic  picture,  and  Illustrate  bow 
milk  costs  less  in  the  United  SUtes  In  min- 
utes of  labor.  Diagrammatic  charts  Illus- 
trate how  the  annual  milk  supply  of  some 
51.000.000.000  quarts  Is  utilized. 

Fluid  or  fresh  milk  for  cities  and  vlUages 
providing  the  farmer's  highest  cash  return, 
accounts  for  29.9  percent  of  the  country's 
yearly    production.    Creamery    butter    takes 

31.6  percent,  farm  butter  9.2  percent,  while 

11.7  percent  of  the  milk  is  used  as  fluid  milk 
on  farms  where  produced.  In  making  cheese, 
6S  percent  of  the  total  milk  is  used;  Ice 
cream,  3.1  percent,  and  canned  milks,  44J  per- 
cent. aocoitUng  to  charts. 

A  chart  of  the  distributor's  milk  dollar 
shows  52.31  percent  going  to  dairy  fanners 
for  milk.  19.24  percent  to  delivery  labor,  8.21 
percent  to  delivery  expense,  8.33  plant  ex- 
pense, 4A4  plant  labor,  2.78  administrative 
labor,  2.18  administrative  expense,  1  68  office 
labor,  and  profit  233  percent,  representing 
only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  quart  of  milk. 

"The  production  and  utilization  of  nallk 
have  so  Increased  In  this  country,"  says  the 
booklet,  "that  today  we  are  the  greatest  of 
dairy  nations.  Milk,  butter,  and  other  dairy 
products  annually  create  an  output  valued 
at  8V^   billion  dollars. 
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"Facts  about  the  cows  and  the  fanners  that 
furnish  the  milk,  the  distributors  whose  effi- 
ciency has  made  wide  usage  possible  and  the 
consxmiption  of  this  most  nearly  perfect  food 
shovUd  lead  to  a  clearer  understanding  of 
milk  economics. 

"One  out  of  every  15  families  in  the  United 
States  is  dependent  on  milk  for  a  livelihood. 
Milk  is  the  largest  single  source  of  farm  cash 
Income,  larger  than  cattle,  twice  cotton, 
three  times  wheat,  five  times  tobacco.  There 
are  25.000.000  cows  on  three-quarters  of  the 
Nation's  7.000,000  farms. 

"Americans  enjoy  the  best  milk  In  the 
world  and  economical  distribution,  meticu- 
lous sanitation,  pastevirlzation  and  other 
safegxiards  have  made  ovir  milk  supply  a 
weld  standard." 


Extracts    From   Letters   Concerning   the 
Proposed  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Project 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HDN.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

or  NZW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  March  18,  1941 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  quotations 
from  a  few  letters  which  I  have  received 
lately  concerning  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way. These  show  in  a  few  words  wide- 
spread opposition  to  that  project. 

Ralph  L.  Carr,  Governor,  State  of 
Colorado,  February  3.  1941: 

I  learned  more  about  it  than  I  had  known 
heretofore  when  I  visited  Washington 
recently  and  became  convinced  at  that  time 
that  It  was  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  this  section  of  the  country  at  least. 

Ben  P.  Stapleton,  mayor,  Denver,  Colo., 
February  25,  1941: 

I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  anybody  west 
of  Buffalo  shoiUd  be  In  favor  of  such  a 
project. 

L.  C.  Heare,  mayor.  Port  Arthur,  Tex., 
March  6. 1941: 

Our  chamber  of  commerce  has  gone  on 
record  as  being  opposed  to  this  project. 

George  W.  Morgan,  mayor,  city  of 
Beaumont.  Tex.,  February  24,  1941: 

A  rerolutlon  passed  by  the  city  commis- 
sion on  December  31,  1940,  opposing  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  says : 

"There  is  no  need  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
Waterway  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  reaching  the  open  sea,  incident  to  the 
exportation.  Importation  or  other  handling  of 
foreign  and  domestic  commierce  by  water, 
existing  port  facilities  being  adequate  to  care 
for  the  needs  thereof." 

F.  G.  Robinson,  traflflc  manager.  Gal- 
veston Chamber  of  Commerce,  May  21, 
1940: 

I  might  state  that  both  the  Texas  and 
Southwestern  Industrial  Traffic  League,  of 
which  we  are  members,  have  all  along 
vlgorovisly  opposed  the  St.  Lawrence  Water- 
way Treaty,  and  I  know  that  that  positlfon 
will  be  adhered  to  in  the  event  the  matter 
again  comes  before  Congress. 


R.  A.  Hefner,  mayor,  city  of  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  February  26, 1941: 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  spend 
that  large  amount  of  money  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  war  measure 
or  defense  project;  besides.  I  don't  believe  in 
loading  the  people  with  taxes.  We  are  bend- 
ing now  untU  our  backs  are  breaking  with 
the  biarden  of  taxation. 

Joseph  M.  Boos,  city  clerk.  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  February  20,  1941: 

Resolution  adopted  by  city  commission  on 
February  10,  1941: 

"Whereas  the  effect  of  this  project,  if  con- 
summated, wiU,  in  our  opinion,  be  detri- 
mental to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  to  its 
industries,  and  the  transportation  agencies 
which  now  serve  such  industries;  and 

"Whereas  the  seaway  route  if  constructed 
will  be  tolls  free,  thus  benefiting  no  one 
except  the  navigation  companies  who  do 
not  reflect  the  savings  thus  made  in  the 
price  of  commodities  transported,  to  the  con- 
sumer: Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  seriously  object  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  community  being  saddled 
with  this  additional  tax  burden  at  a  time 
when  they  are  being  called  upon  to  carry 
such  a  load  of  taxes  for  our  preparedness 
program." 

Daniel  J.  Hackett,  mayor,  city  of  Jack- 
son, Mich.,  February  25.  1941 : 

Both  the  city  commission  of  Jackson,  and 
the  Greater  Jackson  Association  have  passed 
resolutions  against  the  project. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  deeper  St. 
Lawrence  would  harm  that  territory  im- 
measurably. 

J.  G.  Payne,  mayor.  Oil  City,  Pa.,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1941: 

I  am  very  much  opposed  to  this  project  as 
being  unwarranted  and  economically  unsound. 
It  offers  no  benefits  to  anyone  commensurate 
with  the  money  to  be  expended — most  of 
which  will  be  advanced  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. With  the  Nation  confronted  with  the 
present  emergency,  this  is  particularly  no 
time  to  go  into  the  construction  of  this  proj- 
ect which,  at  the  best,  will  take  6  or  7  years 
to  complete  and  will  utUize  resources  that 
might  better  be  used  In  the  defense  program. 

J.  Paul  Pedigo,  secretary  to  the  Gover- 
nor, Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
February  18,  1941: 

Great  harm  would  result  in  construction  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  which  proposes  to 
connect  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  at  a  Canadian  seaport.  We  approve 
the  action  of  our  representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress in  opposing  this  project. 

Rhode  Island  State  Industrial  Union 
Council,  March  7,  1941: 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that,  should  the 
enabling  legislation  pass,  the  result  would  be 
a  dumping  of  cheap  foreign  coal  Into  the 
Canadian  and  American  markets,  mined  by 
ill-paid  foreign  workers  and  carried  by  foreign 
vessels. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America: 

Local  No.  2246,  Marstellar,  Pa.:  "Our  local, 
composed  of  about  600  members,  have  gone 
on  record  as  opposed  to  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  power  project." 

Local  No.  6240,  Morrisdale,  Pa. :  "Five  hun- 
dred members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  local  union  No.  6240,  Morrisdale,  Pa., 
are  against  any  potential  legislation  drafted 
for  the  purpose  of  subsidizing  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  project." 

Local  No.  160,  Shamokln,  Pa.  (membership 
800  to  1,000) :  "Resblved,  whereas  we,  the  en- 
tire membership  of  Commeron  Local  No.  160, 


U.  M.  W.  A.,  do  hereby  protest  against  any 
and  all  legislation  that  would  enable  the 
passing  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  or  any  other  bill  leading  to 
same." 

District  7.  U.  M.  W.  A.,  Hazelton,  Pa.:  "May 
I  inform  you  that  the  tridistricts  executive 
members,  comprising  districts  Nos.  1,  7.  and  9, 
representing  100,000  miners,  at  their  last 
meeting  of  February  21,  1941,  have  adopted 
resolutions  in  regards  to  this  project. 

"No  doubt  this  project,  if  passed  by  Con- 
gress, wUl  be  detrimental  to  the  entire  an- 
thracite industry." 

Local  No.  6165,  Alpoca,  W.  Va.:  "With  a 
membership  of  240  members,  this  local  voted 
100  percent  against  the  passage  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project." 

Local  No.  1840,  Bellaire,  Ohio:  "Our  local  of 
600  men  go  on  record  as  opposing  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project." 

Local  No.  35,  Harco.  HI.:  "The  members  of 
local  union  No.  35,  U.  M.  W.  A.,  representing 
500  miners  of  Harrisburg,  111.,  goes  on  record 
condemning  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project." 
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Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article: 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  by  proponents 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  claiming  all 
kinds  of  advantages  to  this  country  and 
Canada  should  the  seaway  become  an  actu- 
ality. 

Time  and  again  the  glittering  but  empty 
promises  made  in  an  effort  to  enlist  support 
for  the  undertaking  from  within  the  United 
States  have  been  shown  to  be  the  fruits  of 
wishful  thinking  or  stock  propaganda. 

This  has  happened  so  often  and  over  such 
a  protracted  period  of  time  that  most  of 
us  have  had  countless  opportunities  to  real- 
ise this  project  is  extravagant,  useless,  and 
even  deleterious  to  the  welfare  of  oxir  Nation. 
We  recognize  the  national  defense  claims 
made  for  this  project,  which  could  not  be 
completed  within  6  or  7  years,  to  be  utter 
nonsense. 

However,  we  have  had  little  authentic  data 
relative  to  the  Canadian  position.  Many 
rumors  are  In  circulation  which  Indicate  this 
country  is  taking  undue  advantage  of  the 
grim  plight  of  the  British  Empire  to  barter 
aid  to  England  for  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 
The  State  Department  hew  termed  these 
rumors  fantastic  and  they  certainly  are  when 
applied  to  the  Nation. 

The  good  common  sense  of  the  American 
people,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  causes 
them  to  oppose  the  St.  Lawrence  scheme 
but  even  if  they  were  completely  sold  on  the 
undertaking,  the  traditional  good  sports- 
manship of  the  American  people  would  re- 
strain them  from  taking  advantage  of  such 
a  friendly  nation  when  in  trouble. 

Yet  the  very  fact  the  State  Department 
deemed  it  necessary  to  answer  such  rumors 
shows  the  huge  proportions  they  have  as- 
sumed. It  seems  Incredible  that  our  Gov- 
ernment would  do  anything  to  Infer  that 
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aid  to  England  and  Canada  would  be  affected 
in  any  way  or  in  any  degree  by  the  outcome 
of  Canadian-American  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
negotiations. 

Nevertheless  there  Is  Juatlflcation  for  Ca- 
nadian officials  to  assume  that  such  is  the 
case  in  view  of  the  past  unreasonable  at- 
tempts to  bludgeon  approval  of  the  seaway 
project. 

In  order  to  disclose  these  previous  at- 
tempts, it  l£  necessary  to  give  some  of  the 
Canadian  background.  As  far  back  as  1923, 
the  possibility  of  diverting  water  from  the 
James  Bay  watershed  into  the  Great  Lakes 
was  studied  by  the  Province  of  Ontario 
through  the  Ontario  Hydro  Electric  Commis- 
sion. Surveys  were  made  and  plans  prepared 
for  the  diversion  of  4.000  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  second  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Ogokl 
River  to  Lake  Superior.  The  entire  project 
was  estimated  to  cost  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,000,000. 

In  1924,  surveys  were  also  initiated  by  the 
Hydroelectric  Power  Commission  which  ul- 
timately led  to  a  project  designed  to  divert 
1.200  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  from  the 
Kenogaml  River  into  Lake  Superior.  This 
required  a  dam  to  be  built  on  the  Kenogami 
River  some  miles  below  Long  Lac,  and  a 
channel  excavated  from  the  southerly  end 
of  the  lake  across  the  divide  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Aquasabon  River  which  flows 
to  Lake  Superior. 

The  Ontario  Hydroelectric  Commission 
proceeded  with  the  Kenogami  development 
but  restricted  the  diversion  to  minimum 
amounts  reqvilred  for  the  transportation  of 
pulpwood — and  only  during  the  driving  sea- 
son— because  our  Government  would  not 
consent  to  a  revision  of  the  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  of  1909.  Without  the  treaty  revision, 
Ontario  could  not  use  waters  at  Niagara  di- 
verted into  Lake  Superior  at  her  own  expense 
from  rivers  normally  flowing  to  Hudson  Bay. 
The  Province  of  Ontario  had  a  "Back  to 
Niagara  Policy"  for  power  development.  The 
first  step  in  this  program  was  the  fuU  Long 
Lac  diversion  Into  the  Great  Lakes  and  Its 
use  at  Niagara  Palls.  Later  It  was  hoped  to 
proceed  with  the  Ogokl  diversion  with  simi- 
lar use — either  at  Niagara  or  the  Welland 
Canal,  De  Cew  Palls  development. 

The  United  States  would  have  benefited 
tremendoxisly  and  at  no  expense  by  the  con- 
struction of  these  projects.  The  Increased 
flow  Into  the  Great  Lakes  would  have  mate- 
rlaUy  benefited  navigation  and  assisted  In 
elimination  of  river  pollution  which  today 
is  taking  a  terrific  t-11  in  fish  life. 

But  no;  our  Government  wouldn't  permit 
the  full  Canadian  use  of  these  projects  to  be 
constructed  wholly  at  Canadian  expense  un- 
less that  country  agreed  against  her  will  to 
sanction  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project. 
That's  a  serious  statement  but  the  following 
quotation  taken  from  official  correspondence 
will  prove  the  charge  beyond  any  peradven- 
ture  of  a  doubt. 

OGOKI    DreXRSION 

Letter  from  O.  D.  Skelton,  under  secretary 
of  state  of  external  affairs,  to  T.  S.  Lyon, 
chairman.  Hydroelectric  Power  Commission 
of  Ontario.  February  15,  1936: 

"A  separate  treaty  for  this  purpose  (the 
Ogokl  diversion)  would  be  difficult  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  United  States  for  the  double 
reason  that  the  administration  would  not 
wish  to  sidetrack  the  St.  Lawrence  Treaty, 
and  that  it  would  not  In  the  present  short 
pre-election  session  undertake  any  new  nego- 
tiations." 

Letter  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada, 
Right  Honorable  W.  L  MacKenzie  King,  to 
the  Premier  of  Ontario,  Hon.  Mitchel  P.  Hep- 
burn, January  8.  1937: 

"It  is  further  quite  clear  that  they  are 
much  more  interested  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
than  m  the  Niagara  treaty.  •  •  •  It  Is 
quite  clear  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  make 


any  agreement  with  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  Niagara  without  asking  an  agree- 
ment on  the  St.  Lawrence  as  well." 

KENOCAUI   DIvmSION 

Letter  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada, 
Right  Honorable  W.  L.  MacKenzie  King,  to 
the  Provincial  Secretary  of  Ontario,  H.  C. 
Nixon.  September  7.  1937: 

"The  United  States  Administration  would 
be  xinwllllng  to  sidetrack  the  St.  Lawrence 
Treaty  fcr  such  an  object  (diversion  at 
Niagara  equivalent  to  Kenogamy)." 

PREMtER  or  ONTARIO  OPPOSED  TO  SEAWAT — NO 
POWER    NEEDED 

The  Honorable  M.  F.  Hepburn  wrote  to  the 
Right  Honorable  W.  L.  MacKenzie  King.  In 
reply  to  inquiries  as  to  his  views  pertaining 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  November  25, 
1937: 

"Yesterday  I  consulted  with  my  cabinet  col- 
leagues on  the  question  of  Ontario's  position 
in  respect  to  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  water- 
ways scheme,  as  a  result  of  which  I  can  only 
reaffirm  the  position  taken  by  me  during  the 
time  of  the  discussion  we  had  on  the  occasion 
of  your  visit  to  this  office. 

"Having  finally  arrived  at  a  tentative  ar- 
rangement with  respect  to  a  settlement  of  o\ir 
power  problems  with  Quebec  companies,  I  am 
advised  by  the  hydro  commissioners  and  tech- 
nicians that  Ontario's  power  requirements 
have  been  taken  care  of  for  many,  many 
years  to  come. 

"We  are,  therefore,  not  in  need  of  power; 
nor,  in  my  opinion,  having  in  mind  our  acute 
railway  problem,  any  additional  avenue  of 
transportation . 

"In  my  Judgment,  the  purchasing  power 
of  European  and  Asiatic  countries  will  col- 
lapse with  the  continued  dissipation  of  gold 
reserves  for  armament  pvirposes  and  this 
continent  will,  as  a  consequence,  witness 
an  era  of  depression  comparable  to  the  one 
through  which  we  have  Just  passed. 

"I  should  be  very  happy  to  have  members 
of  the  hydro  commission  and  technical  offi- 
cers confer  with  your  officials  at  any  time 
you  so  desire." 

PRZMIXR  or  ONTARIO  WANTS  THE  NIAGARA  PROB- 
LEir  SEPARATED   ROM   THB   ST.   LAWRENCE 

The  foUowlng  Is  a  quotation  from  a  letter 
by  the  Honorable  MP.  Hepbxim  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  the  Right  Honorable 
W.  L.  MacKenzie  King,  February   14.   1938: 

"By  reason  of  the  settlement  effected  with 
the  Quebec  power  companies,  our  engineers 
advise  that  our  power  requirements  have  been 
taken  care  of  for  many  years. 

"I  am  hoping  that  you  will  reconsider  the 
position  of  your  Government  and  endeavor, 
on  behalf  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  to  sepa- 
rate the  general  scheme  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterways  from  the  problem  of  diverting  the 
waters  above  Niagara." 

THE  PRIME  MINISTER  Or  CANADA  HAS  TRIED  TO 
SEPARATE  THE  NIAGARA  PROBLEM  FROM  THE  BT. 
LAWRENCE,  BUT  THE  UNTrED  STATES  GOVERN- 
MENT WILL   NOT  CONSENT 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  to  the  Premier  of 
Ontario,  Pebrxiary  22,  1938: 

"In  conclusion,  you  express  the  hope  that 
the  Canadian  Government  will  reconsider  the 
position  and,  on  behalf  oi  Ontario,  wlU  en- 
deavor In  the  International  negotiations  'to 
separate  the  general  scheme  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterways  from  the  problem  of 
diverting  the  waters  above  Niagara.'  In  this 
connection  I  have  observed  public  sUtements 
Intimating  that  our  Government  has  been 
trying  to  impose  a  general  scheme  upon  On- 
tario against  her  will. 

"None  of  the  correspondence  or  consulta- 
tions with  Ontario  representatives  affords  any 
foundation  for  such  suggestions.  At  no  time 
has  the  Canadian  Government  declined  to  ask 
the  United  States  Government  If  they  could 
deal  partlciaarly  with  this  problem  of  retain- 


ing for  Canada  the  benefits  of  waters  that 
right  be  diverted  Into  the  Great  Lakes:  no» 
has  there  been  any  effort  to  Impose  anything 
upon  Ontario.    What  has  been  done  has  been 
to   bring   to   the   attention   of   the   Ontario 
authorities  the  position  of  the  United  States 
Government  from  time  to  time  as  it  has  be- 
come known  to  us;  and,  in  view  of  the  prac- 
tical Importance  of  all  these  matters  to  On- 
tario, we  have  Invited  discussions  with  your 
representatives.    This     we     were     naturally 
bound  to  do  in  order  to  find  out  what  It 
might  be  practicable  to  say  in  reply.    In  so 
doing  the  Canadian  Government  was  merely 
making   known   the   position   taken   by   the 
United  States,  whose  cooperation  was  necea- 
sary  to  the  settlement  of  any  international 
water  development.    At  no  time  has  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  Itself  taken  the  position 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway,  Niagara,  and 
other    boundary    waters   questions    must    be 
settled  as  a  whole,  or  that  It  was  not  prepared 
to  deal  with  the  projects  for  diversions  Into 
the    Great    Lakes    separately    from    the    St. 
Lawrence  project." 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  above  corre- 
spondence that  our  Government  is  using  the 
Ogokl  and  Kenogami  projects,  which  the 
Province  of  Ontario  finds  so  necessary  for  the 
development  of  vast  areas  of  their  north 
country,  and  wUl  eventually  desire  for  power 
purposes  at  Niagara  Falls,  as  a  bludgeon  to 
force  that  country  to  accept  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  rumors  to  the 
effect  Canadian  acquiescence  will  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  our  aid  to  England? 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
decisively  reject  any  proposal  to  consider  any 
agreement  or  treaty  pertaining  to  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Even  the  most  ardent  advocate 
of  the  project  should  resent  being  asked  to 
take  such  an  advantage  of  our  friend  and 
neighbor  during  her  terrible  hour  of  need. 

The  Canadian  tax  and  loan  load  for  next 
year  only  will  put  a  burden  of  t225  on  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  In  that  country.  This 
terrific  tax  load  Is  more  than  half  the  Ca- 
nadian national  Income.  When  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  Mr.  Ilsley,  made  that  statement 
to  the  House  of  Commons  the  latter  part  of 
February  this  year,  he  stated  that  even  that 
amoxint  may  not  be  enough. 

Should  our  Government  force  Canada  to 
add  more  hundreds  of  mllUons  of  dollars  to 
their  staggering  debt  loads  to  satisfy  a  whim 
for  a  project  which  even  advocates  admit  is 
highly  controversial?  Of  course,  not.  It  Is 
time  Mr.  Berle  and  Mr.  Olds,  of  our  Govern- 
ment, stop  heckling  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment about  the  seaway.  But  If  they  do  not — 
If  the  project  comes  before  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress.  It  should  be  shouted  down 
with  a  vehement  "No." 


HiUer*!  Phony  Money  Wtrtut  Gold 
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EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  by  the 
House,  I  place  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
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from  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  putting  our 

gold  to  work.    It  follows: 

[From  the  CWcago  Tribune  of  March  9,  1941] 

AM    UNCONQUXHABLX    ARMT 

In  the  serious  magazines — those  sometimes 
described  as  the  ones  which  are  read  on  trains 
by  girls  who  want  to  be  alone — a  number  of 
articles  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  In 
rec«nt  years  discussing  German  monetary 
practtee-Jiader  Hitler.  The  early  articles  as- 
serted that^ltler  would  not  long  be  able  to 
carry  on  his  financial  operations  without  a 
coUapse.  and  told  why.  The  later  pieces 
assert  that  Hitler  has  been  able  to  create  a 
new  money  system,  which  will  work  In  peace 
and  war,  and  tell  why. 

The  writers  who  have  recently  been  telling 
why  the-Oerman  financial  explosion  has  not 
come  off,  as  forecast,  appear  to  tis  to  have 
given  every  reason  for  It,  except  one — the 
right  one.  Hitler's  money  hasn't  caused  him 
any  grief,  despite  a  shortage  of  gold,  the 
world's  standard  of  value,  because  the  United 
States  has  acquired  nearly  all  of  the  world's 
gold  and  burled  It  in  Kentucky,  where  It 
Isn't  of  use  to  anyone.  Hitler  money  gets  by 
because  all  other  countries,  and  especially 
this  country,  have  adopted  his  methods. 
Hitler's  money  Is  phony.  It  Is  money  only 
I  on  his  say-so.  It  Is  printing-press  stviff.  It 
Isn't  exchangeable  for  gold  or  for  anything. 
It  Is  Jvist  paper.  Hitler's  money  Isn't  essen- 
tially different,  except  In  quantity,  from  that 
of  the  wild  inflationary  period  In  Germany 
In  the  early  twenties. 

But  American  money  Is  also  flat  money 
now.  It  was  really  money  In  1923.  On  the 
face  of  a  $10  bill  It  Is  stated  explicitly  that 
the  United  States  will  pay  $10  to  the  bearer 
upon  demand.  The  bill  Isn't  money.  It  Is 
Just  a  promise  to  pay  money,  and  as  good  as 
the  promise.  But  when  you  present  a  bill  to 
the  Government  or  to  its  agent,  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank,  you  are  told  that  you  may  have 
only  other  promises  to  pay  money.  You  can't 
get  any  hard  standard  money  for  it. 

It  Is  true  you  may  have  silver  dollars.  But 
the  stiver  dollar  Is  real  money  only  up  to  26 
cents,  the  other  74  cents  representing  what  Is 
attributed  to  the  coin  because  of  the  Govern- 
ment's Imprint.  Real  money.  In  gold,  the 
kind  we  always  had  before  1933,  has  intrinsic 
worth  here  and  ansrwhere.  It  doesn't  vary 
with  time  or  place.  The  value  of  our  old 
gcdd  dollar  was  in  the  gold  itself,  not  in  the 
printing.  It  didn't  depend  upon  the  will  of 
any  man.  any  political  party,  or  the  outcome 
of  any  war.  The  Imprint  of  the  Government 
merely  was  a  certification  as  to  weight  and 
purity. 

Hitler  has  averted  his  financial  doom,  not 
only  because  of  his  own  efforts  but  because 
of  those  of  our  national  administration.  By 
Imitating  the  Hitler  fiat-money  plan  we  give 
the  phony  German  mark  a  standing  In  Ger- 
many and  in  neighboring  countries.  He  has 
the  same  kind  of  money  rich  America  uses. 
Re-create  the  full  gold  standard  with  cur- 
rency freely  convertible  into  gold  and  see 
where  Hitler  wUl  be.  We  have  $24,000,000,000 
worth  of  gold — three  times  as  much  as  would 
be  necessary  to  redeem  every  paper  dollar  that 
could  be  presented.  Let  the  world  know  that 
American  money  cannot  be  inflated  because 
there  is  full  value  In  gold  back  of  every  dollar 
of  It.  which  anyone  may  obtain  freely. 

Gold  and  steel  make  an  Irresistible  combi- 
nation. We  have  24.000,000,000  gold  men  to 
array  in  battle  against  any  contender,  and 
we  have  the  requisite  amount  of  steel  to 
defend  this  mighty  army.  If  the  Roosevelt 
administration  really  wants  to  do  Hitler  some 
dirt,  let  them  call  Into  the  Nation's  service 
the  army  of  24.000.000,000  confined  to  bar- 
racks at  Fort  Knox. 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute and  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  Include  certain  excerpts  from 
newspapers. 

The  SPEAKER.   Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Government  has  completed  a  powder 
plant  in  Virginia,  but  production  there  is 
delayed  because  the  Government  cannot 
get  the  machinery  necessary  to  start  full 
production  out  of  the  Allis-Chalmers 
plant  in  Milwaukee.  That  strike  began 
on  the  22d  day  of  January  last,  and  ever 
since  material  needed  by  the  Navy  and 
the  machinery  needed  in  the  Govern- 
ment's power  production  plant  has  been 
held  up.  The  point  at  issue  is  the  de- 
mand of  the  C.  I.  O.  that  no  one,  other 
than  members  of  its  organization,  be  per- 
mitted to  work.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  C.  I.  O..  at  the  Allis-Chalmers  plant, 
has  been  holding  up  our  national-defense 
program. 

It  is  reported  that  a  majority  of  the 
workers  desire  to  return  to  work,  but 
have  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
manipulation  of  elections  which  have 
been  held  at  the  plant  to  determine  the 
question  of  whether  the  employees  should 
accept  the  company's  proposals,  whether 
the  strikes  should  be  called  off.  A  few 
days  ago,  I  put  into  the  Record  a  form 
of  the  ballot  which  it  was  said  had  been 
used  in  one  of  these  elections. 

A  copy  of  the  ballot  which  was  used 
on  January  21,  1941,  reads  as  follows: 

Shall  the  bargaining  committee's  recom- 
mendation to  reject  the  company's  current 
proposals  and  to  authorize  the  bargaining 
committee  to  call  a  strike  be  accepted? 

Proceedings  have  been  instituted  by  the 
company  and  the  Wisconsin  authorities 
to  determine  whether  the  employees  are 
guilty  of  unfair  labor  practices.  Angelo 
Christopher,  one  of  five  C.  I.  O.  men  who 
had  charge  of  the  balloting,  was  asked  by 
the  company's  attorney,  Leo  Mann, 
whether  he  understood  the  ballot  quoted 
above.  He  replied  that  he  did.  He  then 
was  asked: 

Question.  If  you  had  wanted  to  vote  In 
favor  of  accepting  the  company's  current 
proposals,  would  you  have  voted  "yes"  or 
"no"? 

Answer  (after  a  long  pause).  I  don't  know. 
That  question  runs  together.  You  can't  sep- 
arate It. 

Question.  What  were  the  company's  cur- 
rent proposals? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  that. 

If  a  member  of  the  election  board  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  election,  and  evidently  a 


C.  L  O.  official,  would  not  know  how  to 
vote  on  this  question,  how  can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  the  employees  could  vote  in- 
telligently? 

Another  point  showing  the  need  of  a 
fair  election  among  the  employees  as  to 
whether  the  men  should  return  to  work 
Is  found  In  the  discrepancy  between  the 
number  of  ballots  cast  and  the  number  of 
employees  voting.  A  record  was  kept  of 
the  number  of  employees  voting  at  the 
election,  and  it  was  found  that  but  4,547 
persons  voted.  Nevertheless,  a  count  of 
the  ballots  showed  that  6,759  votes  were 
cast.  Is  it  not  amazing  that  the  ballot 
boxes,  when  opened,  showed  that  there 
were  2.212  more  votes  cast  than  there 
were  persons  voting?  Someone  must 
have  had  two  or  more  ballots  and  voted 
more  than  once.  Such  ambiguity  In  a 
ballot;  such  fraud  in  the  election  will  ex- 
plain in  part  why  it  Is  that  this  particu- 
lar strike  continues.  All  too  often  strikes 
are  declared  and  carried  on  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  many  of  the  employees  for 
the  gratification  or  for  the  enrichment  of 
those  who  do  not  have  the  true  interests 
of  the  workers  at  heart. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  yesterday  I  Intro- 
duced a  bill. 

This  bill  provided  that  when  there  was 
a  strike  which  interfered  with  or  delayed 
the  use,  production,  fabrication,  or  trans- 
portation of  any  material  as  defined  in 
the  Lend-Lease  Act,  the  Department  of 
Justice  should  call  an  election  of  the  em- 
ployees at  the  struck  plant.  It  further 
provided  that  unless  50  percent  of  the 
employees  of  the  plant  voted  In  favor  of 
continuing  the  strike,  the  board  should 
certify  the  result  to  the  nearest  Army 
officer  in  charge  of  the  territory  in  which 
the  plant  was  located.  That,  thereupon, 
such  Army  officer  should  use  whatever 
means  were  necessary  to  prevent  Inter- 
ference with  any  employee  returning  to 
work  or  continuing  at  the  task  assigned 
to  him.  No  doubt  this  bill  will  be  char- 
acterized as  "antilabor";  nevertheless. 
Its  only  effect  Is  to  enable  employees  who 
want  to  work  to  proceed  at  their  tasks 
having  to  do  with  national  defense  with- 
out interference  from  anyone.  No  loyal 
worker,  it  would  seem  to  me,  can  honestly 
object  to  such  a  procedure.  If  he  claims 
for  himself  the  right  to  work  for  his  Gov- 
ernment, he  should  be  willing  that  a  like 
privilege  should  be  enjoyed  by  other  em- 
ployees. This  bill  is  submitted  for  your 
earnest  consideration. 

The  opposition  of  union  officials  to  this 
bill  is  illogical.  They  contend  for  ma- 
jority rule,  for  a  closed  shop.  They 
certainly  should  have  no  objection  to 
permitting  their  members,  when  a  ma- 
jority expresses  that  wish,  to  return  to 
their  jobs. 

Yet,  when  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  proposed  an  election  among  its  em- 
ployees at  its  strike-bound  plant  at  Rich- 
mond. Ind..  its  plea  was  rejected  by  the 
C.  I.  O.  leaders.  A  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  company,  signed  by  nearly 
700  of  the  1,174  union  members  and 
union  eligibles.  asking  for  such  an  elec- 
tion. Yet  the  leadership  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
turned  it  down. 
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Unless  we  are  willing  to  permit  minor- 
ities to  obstruct  preparations  for  national 
defense,  some  action  must  be  taken.  It 
Is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  delays  are 
not  serious. 

This  morning's  Issue  of  the  United 
States  News  contains  a  summary  showing 
how  strikes  hamper  defense  industries. 
It  Is  as  follows: 

[From  the  United  States  News  of  March  21, 
1941] 

HOW    STRIKES    HAMPER    DEFEW8E    INDUSTRIES 

PRODTTCTION  OF  PLANES,  TANKS,  MUNITIONS, 
SHIPS  8UDWED  BY  STOPPAGES ADMINISTRA- 
TION BEGINS  ACTION  TO  AVERT  NEW  WALKOUTS 
AS  THREAT  OF  TROUBLE  SPREADS 

Strikes  are  hampering  defense  production 
In  20  States.  Plants  manufacturing  arms, 
ammunition,  and  equipment  for  the  fighting 
forces  are  being  closed,  eometlmes  for  a  few 
hours,  sometimes  for  weeks.  Production  for 
Britain  has  been  affected. 

Manpower  lost  to  the  defense  program  In 
5  weeks  would  have  been  EUfBcient  to  pro- 
duce 397  light  pursuit  planes,  or  95  light 
bombers,  or  10  flying  fortresses  or  4  de- 
stroyers. 

Labor  Secretary  Frances  Perkins  has  re- 
ported that  more  strikes  occurred  In  Janu- 
ary than  In  December.  More  time  was  lost 
m  February  than  In  January.  The  March 
strike  record  Is  going  to  be  even  higher  on 
the  basis  of  early  returns. 

The  pinch  Is  being  lelt  by  both  Army  and 
Navy.  Few  producers  are  ever  one  Jump 
ahead  of  the  Government's  demands.  Ev- 
ery delay  Is  fatal  to  the  timing  of  military 
plans.  This  Is  true  not  only  of  aircraft,  but 
of  the  production  of  such  essential  Items 
as  gunpowder,  tanks,  cantonments,  even 
shirts.  Equally  Important  are  delays  In  the 
basic  Industries,  In  coal  mining.  In  steel.  In 
oil,  m  lumber.  In  rubber. 

Here  are  some  delays  that  have  held  up 
production  of  vitally  Important  equipment: 
Gunpowder:  Approximately  7,800  men, 
C.  I.  O.  members,  have  been  on  strike  at  the 
Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
since  January  22.  Time  lost:  2,174,000  man- 
hours.  Work  on  three  turbo-generators  has 
been  held  up.  Without  these  generators  the 
Hercules  Powder  Co.  cannot  bring  the  new 
Radford  (Va.)  powder  plant  into  full  produc- 
tion. The  Radford  arsenal  was  expected  to 
double  the  Army's  supply  of  gunpowder.  The 
Combustion  Engineering  Co.  manufactures  all 
nltrlc-acid  equipment  for  all  ordnance  works 
now  under  construction  except  the  Radford 
Arsenal.  A  C.  I.  O.  union  shut  this  com- 
pany's plant  for  2  weeks.  Time  lost,  28,000 
man-hours. 

Aircraft:  The  C.  I.  O.  strike  against  the 
Vultee  Aircraft  Co.,  San  Diego,  was  a  direct 
delay  to  aircraft  production.  This  strike 
lasted  from  November  15  until  November  26, 
1940.  Time  lost:  410,400  man-hours.  An 
A.  F.  of  L.  strike  against  the  Motor  Wheel 
Corporation.  Lansing,  Mich.,  lasted  13  days. 
This  company  makes  landing-wheel  drums  for 
the  Curtlss  P-40.  0:her  strikes  have  ham- 
pered the  production  of  many  airplane  parts. 
These  Include  acetcne,  batteries,  airplane 
cloth,  carburetors,  rheostats,  screws,  and  bolts. 
An  A.  F.  of  L.  strike  at  Wright  Field,  Dayton. 
Ohio,  Is  delaying  construction  of  the  Air 
Corps'  testing  center,  an  Important  part  of 
the  air  expansion  profjram. 

Tanks:  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  at 
Berwick,  Pa..  Is  the  only  current  source  of 
light  tanks  for  the  Army.  Some  2.800  C.  I.  O. 
members  kept  this  plant  shut  from  February 
12  to  February  18.  Construction  of  a  new 
tank  arsenal  at  Detroit  has  been  delayed  be- 
cause of  a  dispute  among  A.  F.  of  L.  unions. 
Trucks  and  tractors:  The  new  army  on 
wheels  has  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  Its  most 


Important  means  of  locomotion  —  trucks. 
C.  I.  O.  strikers  have  kept  shut  4  plants 
of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  producing 
trucks  and  trailers  for  the  Army.  The  Motor 
Wheel  strike  delayed  work  on  wheel  drums 
for  the  Yellow  Cab  Co..  which  has  an  $83.- 
000,000  order  for  Army  trucks.  The  Motor 
Wheel  Corporation  also  Is  producing  similar 
equipment  for  British  antiaircraft  batteries. 
A  C.  I.  O.  strike  at  the  Fisher  Body  plant  at 
Oakland,  Calif.,  delayed  work  on  cars  being 
assembled  for  the  Army.  At  Detroit,  1.700 
C.  I.  O.  members  struck  against  the  Midland 
Steel  Products  Co.,  delaying  the  work  on 
Army  truck  frames  for  three  companies. 

Ships:  The  Allis-Chalmers  strike  Is  esti- 
mated to  have  delayed  the  Navy's  destroyer 
program  3  months.  Allis-Chalmers  manu- 
factures pumps  and  turbines,  the  latter  also 
essential  to  the  submarine  program.  Con- 
version of  merchant  ships  Into  naval  vessels 
was  halted  by  another  C.  I.  O.  strike  at  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  site  of  the  Alabama  Dry  dock  & 
Shipbuilding  Corporation.  A.  F.  of  L.  pat- 
ternmakers are  now  on  strike  against  several 
west  coast  shipyards. 

Artillery:  Two  strikes.  Involving  both 
C.  I.  O.  and  A.  F.  of  L.  unions,  closed  the 
PuUman  Standard  Car  Co.  plant  at  Michigan 
City.  Ind.  This  plant  makes  gun  carriages 
and  trench  mortars  for  Britain  as  well  as  the 
United  States  Army.  Time  lost:  144.000  man- 
hours.  Other  strikes  affected  manufacture 
of  shells,  gun  mounts,  and  howitzers. 

Scores  of  other  items  of  equipment  essen- 
tial to  the  Army  and  Navy  have  been  delayed 
In  production  because  of  strikes,  most  of 
which  Involved  C.  I.  O.  unions.  These  In- 
clude ammunition,  bombs,  fuzes.  smaU  arms 
(four  strikes),  boxes  and  chests,  blankets, 
hammers,  khaki  cloth,  mattresses,  socks, 
shirts,  ranges,  towels,  trousers,  underwear, 
copper  wire,  batteries,  wire  and  cable,  gen- 
erators, Insulator  equipment,  radio  equip- 
ment, and  lumber. 

Basic  to  all  munitions  manufacturing  is 
the  steel  industry,  which  has  been  in  turmoil 
for  the  past  2  months.  Organizational  drives 
by  the  C.  I.  O.  Steel  Workers'  Organizing 
Committee  are  In  progress.  Bethlehem's 
Lackawanna,  N.  Y.,  plant,  furnishing  basic 
steel  to  both  Army  and  Navy,  was  shut  for 
19  hours.  Dues-collection  picket  lines,  stop- 
pages of  single  departments  In  mills,  and 
other  nuisance  strikes  have  occurred  In  big 
and  little  steel  mills  In  Pennsylvania,  Indi- 
ana, Ohio,  and  New  York.  Today  new  strikes 
face  Bethlehem.  A  Crucible  Steel  Co.  plant 
at  Pittsburgh  is  down. 

The  picture  In  other  basic  Industries  Is 
threatening.  The  C.  I.  O.  coal  miners'  union 
is  now  demanding  a  H-a-day  wage  Increase. 
The  important  Edgewater,  N.  J.,  plant  of  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  has  been  closed  by 
the  C.  I.  O.,  as  has  the  smaller  Fairmount 
Aluminum  Co.  plant  In  West  Virginia. 

In  the  oil  Industry,  a  C.  I.  O.  union  has 
threatened  to  strike  against  the  SheU  Oil 
Corporation's  refinery  at  Houston,  Tex.  This 
refinery  produces  about  half  the  Army's  sup- 
ply of  aviation  gasoline. 

The  Vanadium  Corporation  of  America  fur- 
nishes alloys  essential  to  the  production  d 
special  steels.  About  15  percent  of  the  arma- 
ment program  Is  dependent  on  these  alloys. 
The  C.  I.  O.  closed  the  company's  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  plant  for  8  days,  and  Its  Brldge- 
vllle,'Pa.,  plant  is  stUl  closed  In  a  month -old 
dispute.  The  Brldgevllle  strike  has  been 
branded  a  violation  of  the  union's  contract 
by  C.  I.  O.  officials,  but  still  local  leaders  re- 
fuse to  send  the  strikers  back  to  work. 

Strikes  resxilted  In  loss  of  1,461,000  man- 
days  In  defense  Industries  last  year,  an  aver- 
age of  121,750  man-days  a  month.  Under 
Secretary  of  War  Patterson  reported  that 
120,000  man-days  were  lost  during  1  week  in 
February.    The  Labor  Department  has  not 


yet  completed  Its  tabulation  of  time  lost 
through  strikes  for  February.  Other  sources 
place  the  total  time  lost  in  defense  industries 
alone  at  468.000  man -days  or  3,744.000  man- 
hours.  This  loss  is  75  percent  higher  than 
the  total  time  lost  throui?h  strikes  in  all  In- 
dustries last  February.  "Hme  lost  during  the 
first  week  of  March  amounted  to  128,900 
man-days,  an  increase  of  almost  9M0  man- 
days  over  the  prevloiu  week. 

This  was  the  situation  In  which  Labor 
Secretary  Frances  Perkins;  William  S.  Knud- 
sen.  Director  General  of  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management;  and  Sidney  Hlllman, 
Office  of  Production  Management's  Associate 
Director  General,  took  to  the  White  House 
their  proposals  for  a  new  national -defense 
mediation  board.  This  was  the  situation  on 
Friday  when  the  President  called  to  the  White 
House  16  labor-union  officials  who  comprise 
Mr.  HlUman's  Labor  Policy  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

The  men  who  administer  labor  policy  In 
Washington  have  all  had  a  hand  In  shaping 
the  new  program.  Edward  F.  McGrady,  6p>e- 
clal  assistant  to  Secretary  of  War  Stlmson  and 
vice  president  In  charge  of  labor  relations  for 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  Is  a  long- 
time exponent  of  Government  mediation. 
Isador  Lubln,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics; John  R.  Steelman,  Director  of  the  United 
SUtes  Conciliation  Service;  WlUlam  M.  Lelser- 
son,  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
and  Dr.  Harry  A.  Mlllls,  new  N.  L.  R.  B.  chair- 
man, have  been  consulted. 

These  men  do  not  agree  on  the  specifica- 
tions for  the  new  Mediation  Board.  Gener- 
ally, they  are  In  agreement  with  Mr.  Hlllman 
and  Miss  Perkins  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  some  agency  should  be  set  up  to  perve 
as  a  court  of  final  appeal  In  disputes  between 
management  and  unions.  Leaders  of  the 
A.  F.  L.  have  expressed  their  agreement  with 
the  proposal.  On  the  other  hand  C.  I.  O.  lead- 
ers are  strenuously  opposed. 

The  men  who  make  labor  policy  already  are 
working  In  their  own  agencies  to  stem  the 
strike  tide.  The  Conciliation  Service  Is  asking 
Congress  to  Increase  Its  staff  of  107  concilia- 
tors to  permit  speedier  handling  of  defense 
cases.  Dr.  Mlllls  has  announced  the  Labor 
Board's  new  policy  of  giving  priority  to  all 
cases  Involving  defense  Industries  In  order  to 
make  It  easier  for  unions  to  resort  to  the 
Board  In  certain  t3ri)es  of  disputes. 

The  thinking  of  all  these  men  Is  summed 
up  by  Miss  Perkins.  "Labor,"  she  asserts,  "has 
status  today  as  never  before,  and  that  status 
carries  with  It  responsibility  which  calls  for 
cooperation  by  labor  with  employers  and  with 
all  responsible  groups  to  avoid  delays  and  in- 
terruptions in  defense  production." 


The  Mahoninc  Valley  is  tbe  Ralir  of 
America 
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or 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  18.  1941 


STATEMENTS  OF  MAYOR  ROBERT  H.  ROB- 
KRT8,  OF  WABREN.  OHIO.  AND  OTHERS 


Mr.   KIRWAN.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
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the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ments of  the  mayors  of  several  cities  in 
my  district: 

March  18,  1941. 
To    the    Member$    of   the    Seventy-seventh 
Congress: 
The  Mahoning  Valley,  extending  from  New- 
ten  Falls.  Ohio,  east  to  the  Pennsylvania  State 
line,  a  distance  of  approximately  30  miles.  Is 
frequently    referred    to    as    "the    Ruhr"    of 
America.    It   has   a   population   of  approxl- 
..jnately  400,000  people.    Its  Industry  Is  In  the 
main  the  production  of  Iron  and  steel.    In 
this  Indxwtry  there  Is  Invested  more  than  a 
billion  dollars.    Its  annual  capacity  exceeds 
8.000.000  tons  of  pig  iron.  10.000.000  tons  of 
steel  ingots  and  castings,  and  13.000.000  tons 
of  rolled  products.    In  1929  the  value  of  its 
products  exceeded  $440,000,000.  and  in   1941 
will.  It  Is  estimated,  exceed  $500,000,000.    Un- 
til recently  the  Mahoning  Valley  was  second 
only  to  Pittsburgh  In  the  production  of  iron 
and  steel.    It  has  since  been  displaced  by  the 
Chicago  district.    Such  plants  as  those  of  the 
Republic  Steel  Corporation,  located  In  Newton 
Falls.  Warren.   Nlles.  and  Youngstown;   the 
Youngstown   Sheet  St  Tube  Co..  located  In 
Hubbard  and  Youngstown;  the  Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel  Corporation,  located  in  McDonald 
and  Youngstown;   the  Sharon  Steel  Co..  lo- 
cated m  Nlles,  Yoiingstown.  and  LowellvUle; 
the  Thomas  Steel  Co.  and  the  Bralnard  Steel 
Co..  of  Warren;  the  Mahoning  Valley  Steel  Co. 
at  Nlles.  are  all  now  engaged  to  a  large  extent 
either    directly    or    Indirectly    In    assisting 
to   meet   the  present  defense   needs   of   the 
country.    The  Copperweld  Steel  Co..  of  War- 
ren. Ohio,  a  manufacturer  of  steel  alloys,  is 
now  engaged  100  percent  In  defense  activities. 
The    Packard    Electric   Division    of    General 
Motors     Corporation,     which     manufactures 
about  50  percent  of  all  of  the  electric  cable 
sets  for  automotive  equipment  and  airplanes 
that   are  manufactwed   in  the  country,   is 
largely  engaged  in  defense  work.    Attached 
hereto  and  marked  "Exhibit  A"  Is  a  statement 
of  the  industries  In  and  about  Warren,  pre- 
pared by  the  Honorable  Robert  H.  Roberts, 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Warren,  which  shows  in 
some  detail  the  Industry  centered  In  this  one 
portion  of  the  Mahoning  Valley. 

Large  amounts  of  river  water  are  required 
by  these  indxistrles.  Ground  water  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  is  not  available.  The  only 
source  of  water  supply  Is  the  Mahoning  River, 
which  in  periods  of  dry  weather  and  low  flow 
has  upon  occasions  yielded  as  little  as  20.- 
000.000  gallons  a  day.  While  the  latter  Is 
exceptional,  the  average  low-flow  yield  Is 
but  50.000.000  gallons  per  day.  Yet  the  de- 
mands for  Industry  alone  are  approximately 
800.000.000  gallons  a  day.  Thus  the  Mahon- 
ing River  at  Its  average  low  flow  and  within 
the  short  distance  from  Warren.  Ohio,  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  line  Is  at  the  time  oMow 
flow  used  16  times.  The  Ohio  Public  Service 
Co.  requires  120.000.000  gallons  of  water  a 
day  In  the  generation  of  electric  energy  In 
Its  power  plant  at  Warren.  At  times  of  low 
flow  it  recirculates  all  the  water  In  the  river, 
using  It  more  than  twice.  The  Republic  Steel 
Corporation  in  its  Warren  plant  alone  re- 
quires sixty  to  seventy  million  gallons  of 
water  a  day.  As  a  result  of  this  continuous 
reuse  of  the  water,  the  summer  temperatures 
of  the  river  at  Youngstown,  prior  to  tise  by 
all  the  Industries  there  located,  frequently 
reaches  a  temperature  of  120'  F.  The  dire 
need  of  this  "Ruhr"  of  America  for  additional 
water  Is  thus  apparent. 

The  cities  of  Nlles  and  Youngstown  or- 
ganized. In  1928.  the  Mahoning  Valley  Sani- 
tary District,  which  now  supplies  their  needs 
for  domestic  water  from  a  reservoir  on 
Meander  Creek.  The  city  of  Cirard  and  the 
Tillage  of  Newton  Palls  procure  their  domestic 
supply  from  deep  wells.  How  long  these  wells 
will  last  In  face  of  the  receding  water  table 
In  Ohio  is  problematical.     The  city  of  War- 


ren, with  a  domestic  requirement  of  from 
four  to  flve  million  gallons  of  water  a  day, 
obtains  the  same  from  the  Mahoning  River. 
The  cost  of  cleaning,  cooling,  softening,  and 
purifying  the  water  Is  such  that  in  view  of 
the  constant  Increasing  demand  for  water  it 
is  Imperative  that  it  seek  a  supplemental  or 
entirely  new  source  of  supply.  Experimenta- 
tion with  underground  water  has  so  far  been 
unsuccessful.  Low  flow  periods  coupled  with 
intense  Industrial  activity  and  the  dumping 
of  untreated  or  partially  treated  Industrial 
wastes  Into  the  river  impart  an  acid  charac- 
teristic to  the  stream,  damaging  water  in- 
takes, pumps,  and  other  equipment.  During 
such  periods  total  hardness  in  excess  of  300 
parts  per  million  Is  encountered.  On  two 
occasions,  once  In  1929  and  again  In  1930,  the 
hardness  approached  4C0  parts  per  million 
at  Youngstown. 

None  of  the  cities  In  Ohio  bordering  upon 
the  Mahoning  River  has  sewage-disposal 
plants  of  any  kind.  In  the  short  distance  of 
20  miles  from  Warren  to  Youngstovra  there 
is  discharged  into  the  Mahoning  River  about 
40,000,000  gallons  of  untreated  domestic 
sewage  a  day.  If  It  were  not  for  the  simul- 
taneous discharge  of  Industrial  acid  wastes 
the  river  would  be  a  highly  offensive  stream 
due  to  the  natural  decomposition  of  sewage 
matter.  In  fact,  in  August  of  1930,  when 
there  was  but  little  industrial  activity,  the 
river  at  Youngstown  was  black  In  color,  boil- 
ing and  bubbling  with  putrefaction,  and  giv- 
ing off  offensive  sewage  odors.  Sewage-dis- 
posal plants  must  soon  be  built,  and  it  has 
been  estimated  that  such  plants  will  initially 
cost  the  Mahoning  Valley  approximately 
$6,000,000,  not  Including  the  cost  of  Inter- 
cepting sewers  and  collecting  appurtenances. 

Recently  the  Federal  Government  saw  flt 
to  locate  what  la  known  as  the  Ravenna 
Arsenal  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Mahoning 
River.  This  arsenal  is  now  under  construc- 
tion, with  some  7,000  people  engaged  in  the 
building  thereof.  It  is  anticipated  that  by 
August  of  1941  some  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
people  will  be  employed  there  and  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  most  of  them  will  take  up 
their  residence  in  Newton  Falls  and  Warren. 
A  defense-housing  project  Is  now  under  way 
in  the  city  of  Warren  to  house  some  of  these 
employees,  and  the  city  of  Warren  has  agreed 
to  furnish  water  and  sewer  facilities  for  ihe 
occupants  thereof.  All  waste  matters  and 
sewage  from  the  arsenal  and  Its  employees 
will  be  dumped  into  the  Mahoning  River 
about  9  miles  above  Warren,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  disposal  plants  are  being  In- 
stalled at  the  arsenal  the  Mahoning  River 
will  be  further  polluted. 

What  Is  needed  Is  additional  reservoirs  on 
the  headwaters  and  tributaries  of  the  Mahon- 
ing River.  At  the  present  time  only  one 
such  reservoir  exists,  to  wit,  Lake  Milton, 
having  a  storage  capacity  of  9,000.000.000 
gallons  of  water.  This  was  built  In  1913  by 
the  city  of  Youngstown  to  regulate  the  flow 
of  the  Mahoning  River,  from  which  It  was 
then  obtaining  Its  domestic  as  well  as  Indus- 
trial water.  Prior  to  the  construction  of 
Milton  Dam  the  river  flow  In  dry  periods  was 
as  low  as  5,000,000  gallons  a  day.  Since  the 
construction  of  Meander  Dam  and  Its  com- 
pletion In  1931  or  1932.  Milton  Dam  has  been 
used  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  Mahoning 
River  for  industrial  purposes.  Even  with 
Milton  Dam.  the  flow  In  the  simimer  months 
and  dry  periods  Is  as  low  as  50,000,000  gallons 
a  day  on  the  average.  Another  dam  site  Is 
available  above  Lake  Milton,  at  what  Is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  Berlin,  where  a  reservoir 
can  be  created  capable  of  Impounding  from 
6.000,000.000  to  18,000.000,000  gallons  of 
water,  depending  upon  the  height  of  the  dam. 
Another  site  is  available  on  the  west  branch 
of  the  Mahoning  River,  at  Charleston,  where 
a  reservoir  capable  of  Impounding  8,000.000,- 
000  gallons  of  water  can  be  built.  A  third 
site  Is  available  on  Mosquito  Creek,  a  tribu- 


tary of  the  Mahoning  River,  the  reservoir  ca- 
pacity of  which  is  36,000,000,000  gallons  of 
water.  A  fourth  site  Is  on  Eagle  Creek,  the 
capacity  of  which  Is  6.000.000.000  gallons 
of  water. 

If  these  reservoirs  were  built  and  used  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  flow  of  the  Ma- 
honing River,  the  average  low  flow  could  be 
Increased  from  50.000.000  gallons  a  day  to 
300,000,000  gallons  a  day,  Just  one-third  of  the 
average  dally  amount  required  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  many  Industries  located  in  the 
30-mile  stretch  from  Newton  Palls  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  line.  A  low  flow  of  300,- 
000.000  gallons  a  day  would  so  dilute  the 
sewage  now  discharged  into  the  river  as  to 
make  It  unnecessary  to  build  complete  sew- 
age-disposal plants.  Partial-treatment  plants 
would  suffice  and  they  can  be  built  and 
subsequently  operated  at  one-half  the  cost 
of  complete-treatment  plants.  Such  reser- 
voirs would  b'.o  so  retard  floodwaters  and 
could  be  so  operated  as  to  guarantee  to  the 
Mahoning  Valley  freedom  from  flood. 

Mahoning  Valley  has  Its  flngers  crossed. 
Its  fear  is  not  enough  or  too  much  water. 
If  the  one  and  only  reservoir — Milton  Dam — 
should  be  sabotaged,  or  if  the  summer  of 
1941  should  be  unusually  dry,  or  if  an  un- 
usual rainy  season,  with  Its  attendant  floods, 
should  Intervene,  it  could  not  make  the 
contribution  It  Is  now  making,  or  the  con- 
tribution It  Is  expected  to  make,  to  national 
defense.  The  Mahoning  Valley  Is  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  supply  for  all  Items  of  na- 
tional defense.  Without  steel,  there  can  be 
no  airplanes,  motors,  guns,  battleships,  tanks, 
or  shells.  Steel  cannot  be  made  without 
water  or  In  a  flooded  area.  Tlie  crippling 
of  the  Mahoning  Valley  means  the  severing 
of  one  of  the  main  life  lines  of  national 
defense.  It  Is  no  answer  to  say  that  reser- 
voirs cannot  be  built  overnight;  neither  can 
battleships,  airplanes,  or  any  other  item  of 
national  defense;  and  who  is  the  prophet 
who  can  foretell  the  duration  of  the  pres- 
ent emergency?  Bloreover,  the  present  emer- 
gency Is  not  the  last  one  that  will  ever  con- 
front us.  How  soon  another  will  follow  the 
one  now  existing,  we  do  not  know.  Reser- 
voirs on  the  headwaters  of  the  Mahoning 
River  are  lasting  and  permanent  Improve- , 
ments  which  will  guarantee  to  our  Govern- 
ment the  full  productive  capacity  of  the 
Mahoning  Valley  at  all  times  to  come.  To 
build  them  Is  to  guarantee  that  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  present  and  future  na- 
tional-defense programs  rest  will  support  the 
superstructure.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  the 
success  of  any  defense  program  Is  dependent 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  40  percent  upon  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  Mahoning  Valley. 
The  expense  Is  not  great.  According  to  engi- 
neers who  have  hereto  studied  the  problem, 
no  one  of  the  4  reservoirs  suggested  will 
cost  more  than  $4,000,000.  All  4  can  be  built 
for  $12,000,000 — a  small  price  to  pay  to  meet 
existing  emergencies  and  to  Insure  a  flrm 
foundation  upon  which  to  rest  In  meeting 
future  problems. 

Mahoning  Valley,  on  behalf  of  the  Nation, 
respectfully  Implores  your  earnest  considera- 
tion and  assistance. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  H.  Roberts, 

Mayor  of  Warren. 

William  P.  Kearney. 

Mayor  of  Niles. 

Elmo  W.  Bailey, 

Mayor  of  Newton  Falls. 

Harry  L.  DmrMER, 
Engineer  of  Trumbull  County. 

Don  Dawson, 
Secretary  of  the  Warren 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Karl  B.  Dodge, 
Secretary,  Trumbull  County 
i.  Manufacturers  Association. 

H.  H.  HoppE, 
Chairman,  Water  Defense  Committed. 
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Exhibit  A 

March  11.  1941. 
Hon.  Frttz  G.  Lanham, 

Chairman  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds  Committee. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

HoNORABLx  Sir:  The  Warren  district,  lo- 
cated entirely  within  Trumbull  County,  con- 
tains approximately  60  Industrial  plants;  of 
these,  45  are  located  In  Warren,  Ohio. 

The  60  Industrial  plants  are  now  employ- 
.Ing  In  excess  of  28,000  employees,  the  45  in- 
dustries in  Warren  are  employing  In  excess  of 
20.000. 

The  major  industries,  together  with  their 
products,  are  as  follows: 

Aetna  Standard  Engineering  Co.:  This  com- 
pany manufactures  tin-mill  machinery  and 
at  the  present  time  are  manufacturing  gun 
carriages  for  the  United  States  Army. 

Air  Reduction  Sales  Co.:  Manufacturers  of 
acetylene  and  other  gases  vital  to  welding. 
Oxyacetylene  and  electric  cutting  and  weld- 
ing equipment 

American  Welding  &  Manufacturing  Co.: 
Steel  products  fabricated  by  electric  butt, 
spot,  arc,  or  gas  welding.  This  company  Is 
now  In  a  period  of  a  $100,000  expansion  due 
to  national-defense  orders  for  Army  tank 
parts. 

Associated  Box  Co.:  Manufacturers  of  wood 
boxes,  crates,  and  platforms.  The  major  por- 
tion of  this  company's  products  are  used  by 
steel  manufacturers,  and  so  are  Instrumental 
In  the  defense  program. 

Beaver  Pipe  Tools.  Inc.:  Pipe  cutters  and 
threaders,  bolt  threaders,  reamers,  vises, 
etc.  This  company  is  making  products  for 
the  United  States  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  United  States  Army  at  Fort  Banks, 
Port  Bragg.  Fort  Leavenworth.  Fort  Mason, 
and  the  United  States  Navy,  as  well  as  a  long 
list  of  industrial  users. 

Bralnard  Rivet  Co.:  Manufacturers  of  steel 

rivets.  „    . 

Bralnard  Steel  Corporation:  Cold  rolled, 
and  both  cold  and  hot  rolled  electro-galvan- 
ized strip  steel. 

Copperweld  Steel  Co.:  Electric  furnace  and 
open-hearth  alloy-steel  billets,  bars  and  rods. 
Aircraft,  stainless  and  special  tool  steels. 
This  company,  in  production  for  less  than 
1  year,  now  employs  In  excess  of  1.500  em- 
ployees and  its  entire  output  Is  going  to  the 
United  States  Navy  and  manufacturers  of 
aircraft  for  the  Army  and  Navy.  Within  the 
next  year  this  company,  now  In  third  place 
as  a  producer  of  electric  furnace  alloy  steel, 
will,  upon  completion  of  additional  furnaces, 
greatly  advance  its  production  capacity. 

Denman  Tire  &  Rubber  Co  :  A  full  line  of 
pneumatic  tires  including  truck  tires,  and 
pressed  rubber  goods.  Manufacturers  of 
bumper  rubber  for  pressed  steel  companies 
and  rubber  covering  for  indvistrlal  steel  rolls. 

Federal  Machine  &  Welder  Co.:  Resistance 
welding  machines  Including  spot  welders, 
projection  welders,  roll-seam  welders,  butt 
and  flash  welders  and  special  welding  ma- 
chines. 

At  the  present  time  this  company  Is  man- 
ufacturing shell  turning  lathes  for  the  turn- 
ing and  boring  of  projectiles.  This  firm  is 
almost  exclxislvely  working  on  national  de- 
fense, having  recently  received  Government 
orders  for  airplane  factories,  navy  yards,  and 
munitions  plants  in  excess  of  $150,000. 

Flexible  Road  Joint  Machine  Co.:  Surfac- 
ing and  Joint  installing  machinery  for  con- 
crete highway  construction. 

General  Fire  Extinguisher  Co.:  Automatic 
sprinkler  fire-protection  systems;  power  and 
industrial  piping,  and  piping  supplies,  a  good 
share  of  which  is  being  used  in  airplane 
hangars. 
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Heltzel  Steel  Form  and  Iron  Co.:  Road 
building  and  construction  equipment.  Steel 
mill  and  fabricated  structural,  annealing  fur- 
naces, heavy  welded  steel  machinery  parts 
and  fabricated  steel  from  \^  Inch  to  18 
Inches  In  thickness. 

Hilton  Steel  Co.:  Plate-fabricated  steel 
equipment,  machine  bases,  rubber-covered 
and  lined-steel  equipment  used  by  steel  and 
chemical  industries. 

Hull  Manufacturing  Co.:  Magnetic  com- 
passes of  many  types  now  being  used  on 
trucks  combat  cars,  tanks,  boats,  and  air- 
craft. 

Lenney  Machine  &  Manufacturing  Co.: 
Manufacturers  of  variable  speed  transmis- 
sions. 

Mulllns  Manufacturing  Co.:  This  company 
Is  now  working  on  a  $6,000,000  order  of  the 
United  States  Government  of  deep-drawn 
antiaircraft  shells.  This  company's  regular 
products  are  vitreous  enameled  sinks,  bath 
tubs,  lavatories,  synthetic  enameled  kitchen 
equipment,  and  general  stamping  contract 
work,  a  good  share  of  which  is  being  used  In 
Army  cantonments  and  defense  housing. 

Oakes  Bronze  &  Aluminum  Co  :  Manu- 
facturers of  castings  In  electrolytic  and  cast- 
ing copper,  aluminum  and  its  alloys,  brasses 
and  bronzes  of  any  analysis  and  to  specifica- 
tions; Mallory  alloys  of  hardened  copper,  cast 
iron,  semlsteel.  nlckel-lron.  and  nickel- 
chrome  iron:  also  pattern  service  in  both 
wood  and  metal. 

Ohio  Corrugating  Co.:  Manufacturers  of 
steel  drums,  capacity  2  to  60  gallons,  both 
tight  and  open  head;  also  steel  palls,  capacity 
2  to  10  gallons,  both  tight  and  open  head: 
also  sanitary  containers  for  foods  up  to  60 
gallons. 

Ohio  Lamp  Works  of  General  Electric  Co.: 
Manufacturers  of  incandescent  lamps.  200 
to  1.500  watts,  inclusive;  also  many  special 
types. 

Packard  Electric  Division.  General  Motors: 
This  company,  a  division  of  General  Motors 
Corporation,  manufactures  50  percent  of  all 
automotive  electric  cable  used  by  the  auto- 
motive and  aircraft  Industry.  At  the  present 
time  this  company  has  Just  completed  a  large 
addition  to  their  Warren  plant  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  manufacturing  aircraft 
shielded  and  unshielded  electrical  ignition, 
starting  and  lighting  cable,  per  Army  and 
Navy  specifications,  also  radio  shielded  look 
and  antenna  cable  assemblies.  This  firm  has 
doubled  its  employment,  due  to  national 
defense. 

Peerless  Electric  Co.:  Manufacturers  of 
fractional  to  10-horsep>ower  motors;  also,  ex- 
haust fans  and  blowers.  This  company  has 
large  defense  contracts. 

Reed  Iron  &  Steel  Co.:  Manufacturers  of 
steel  building  supplies. 

Republic  Steel  Corporation:  The  Warren 
district  of  the  Republic  Steel  Corporation 
manufactures  95,000  tons  per  month  of  fin- 
ished steel  and  employs  In  excess  of  6,000 
employees.  Their  products  are  classified  as 
hot-  and  cold-rolled  carbon,  silicon,  and 
stainless  strip  steel;  carbon  and  silicon  steel 
sheets;  tin,  terne,  tlack,  lacquered,  and  coated 
terne  plate  steel.  It  Is  hard  to  estimate  the 
percentage  of  this  company's  products  that 
is  going  Into  direct  defense  Items,  but  It  Is 
safe  to  assume  that  by  far  the  greatest  per- 
centage Is  being  so  used.  At  present  it  is 
estimated  that  Republic  Steel,  of  Warren,  uses 
60.000.000  gallons  of  water  per  day. 

Schaeier  Equipment  Co.:  Manufacturers  of 
drop-forged  railroad  equipment. 

Seminole  Pigment  Co.:  Manufacturers  of 
pigment  for  ceramic.  Industrial  paint,  and 
mortar  color  trade.  This  product  is  used  for 
iron,  steel,  and  wood. 

Standard  Transformer  Co.:  Manufacturers 
of  distribution  and  power  transformers  (oU 


or  pyranol  filled ),  instnunent  transformers, 
general -purpose  dry-type  transformers,  auto 
transformers.  strset-Ughtlng  transformers. 
tesiing  transformers,  and  special  transform- 
ers. This  company  is  now  working  on  Navy 
contracts 

Sunlight  Electric  Division.  General  Motors: 
Manufacturers  of  alternating-current  frac- 
tional-horsepower motors. 

Halsey  W.  Taylor  Co.:  Manufacturers  of 
water  coolers,  both  Ice  and  electric,  drinking 
fountains,  valves,  and  fittings. 

Taylor  Wlnfleld  Co.:  Spot-,  butt-,  fiash-, 
scam-,  and  resistance-type  electric  welding 
machines.  This  company's  engineering  de- 
partment and  laboratory  has  designed  and  la 
now  makmg  hydromatlc.  hydrospeed.  and  hl- 
wave  machinery  for  welding  aluminum  which 
is  being  used  in  the  manufactvire  of  airplanes 
for  both  Army  and  Navj'. 

Thomas  SteeL  Co.:  Cold-roll,  zinc-coated, 
copper-coated,  nickel-coated,  brass-coated, 
tin-coated,  and  painted  strip  steel. 

Trumbull  Bronze  Co.:  Brass,  bronze,  copper, 
and  aluminum  castings. 

Trumbull  Lamp  Works  of  General  Eectrlc: 
Sealed  beam  head  lamps  and  special  incan- 
descent lamps. 

Trumbull  Manufacturing  Co.:  Manufac- 
turers of  tank-car  fittings,  machine  equip- 
ment, fabricating  products,  and  complete 
steel -mUl  equipment. 

United  States  Gypsum  Co.:  Manufacturers 
of  metal  lath,  steel  building  supplies,  and  ex- 
panded metal  and  accessories  for  partition  and 
reinforcing. 

Van  Huflel  Tube  Corporation:  This  com- 
pany's products  consist  of  all  t3rpes  of  tubing 
such  as  open-seam,  tight-butted,  lock-seam 
construction,  and  welding  tubing,  made  from 
cold-rolled,  hot -rolled  stainless  and  alloy  steel. 
Warren  City  Tank  &  Boiler  Co  :  Welded  or 
riveted  steel  plate  fabricated  storage  or  pres- 
sure tanks,  bins,  and  hoppers. 

Warren  Tool  Corporation:  Manufacturers 
of  forged  tools;  commercial  heat  treating, 
drop  forging,  and  upsetting. 

Wean  Engineering  Co.:  Processing  equip- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  sheet-,  strip-, 
and  tln-mlll  products. 

This  Imposing  and  important  list  of  manu- 
facturers, all  located  in  Warren,  is  dependent 
for  power  on  the  Ohio  Public  Service  Co. 
This  company  is  now  capable  of  producing 
80,000  kilowatts  of  capacity  which  la  entirely 
Insufficient  and  which  capacity  cannot  be 
Increased  due  to  the  lack  of  water  available 
from   the   Mahoning   River. 

Nine  miles  west  of  Warren.  Ohio,  and  serv- 
iced from  this  district.  Is  being  constructed 
an  ordnance  plant  where  12,000  employees 
will  be  working  on  shell  loading  by  August  of 
1941.  This  plant  will  need  ample  water  as 
will  its  employees.  This  plant  will  require 
5.000  kilowatts  that  are  to  be  supplied  from 
the  Warren  plant  of  the  Ohio  Public  Service 
Co. 

A  survey  of  Warren  Industry,  made  In  No- 
vember 1940.  indicated  that  at  that  time  14 
percent  of  the  total  Industrial  employees 
were  engaged  on  national-defense  orders. 
Recent  estima-.es  indicate  that  20  percent  are 
now  so  engaged,  but  under  the  broadest  head- 
ing of  "national  defense,"  both  direct  and  in- 
direct, it  is  safe  to  say  that  60  percent  of  War- 
ren's industrial  employees  are  so  engaged. 

Warren's  Industries  need  power  to  produce 
that  which  Is  being  asked  of  them  for  na- 
tional defense.  It  takes  water  to  give  Indus- 
try the  necessary  power.  It  Is  not  at  all  far- 
fetched to  say  that  Warren's  manufacture  of 
defense  items  is  dependent  upon  Its  ability 
to  secure  an  adequate  water  supply. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  H.  Roberts, 
Mayor,  City  of  Warren,  Ohio. 
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Tuesday.  March  18. 1941 


EDITORIAL   PROM   US   WEEK 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  I  found  on  my 
desk  volume  1,  No.  1,  of  a  little  magazine 
entiUed  "US  Week."  This  statement  ap- 
pears on  the  editorial  page: 

Established  to  fester  and  forward  the  Jef- 
fersonlan  democratic  Ideals  of  William  E. 
Dodd  and  supported  by  the  William  E.  Dodd 
Foundation,  Inc. 

I  note  that  they  carry  no  advertising. 
I  find.  also,  on  the  editorial  page  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  whose  philosophy  I  like 
▼ery  much.  I  reproduce  it  for  all  to  read 
and  ponder.    The  article  follows: 

[Prom  US  Week  of  March  12,  1941] 

ON    BCNQ    AN   AMBUCAN 

There  Is  something  about  being  an  Ameri- 
can today  that  was  never  so  before.  Some- 
thing that  doses  the  throat.  A  sense  of  luck 
you're  likely  to  have  while  you're  riding  on 
the  bus  or  washing  the  baby's  face,  or  even 
while  you're  poring  over  the  want  ads.  It's 
no  longer  a  sensation  reserved  for  the  Fourth 
oX  July.  It's  gone  beyond  flag  waving  and 
4-mlnute  speeches.  Textbooks  have  nothing 
to  do  with  It. 

It's  stUI  a  Joyful  thing,  thank  Ood.  You 
can  sing  it  or  swing  It  and  be  glad.  But  it's 
too  important  to  need  advertising,  too  solemn 
to  be  exhorted.  It's  something  like  the  feel- 
ing you  would  have  looking  at  your  child  Just 
after  the  neighbor's  child  had  been  killed. 
It's  a  private  matter.  Nothing  you  care  to 
argue  about.  Beyond  other  people's  doubts 
or  questioning. 

Each  of  us  has  his  special  reasons.  One 
loves  America  because  he  can  be  a  Catholic 
here  in  peace;  another  because  his  kids  can 
go  to  public  school:  another  because  he  be- 
longs to  a  successful  trade-union;  another 
because  he  has  got  riches  by  his  own  efforts. 

Perhaps  It  Is  because  I  have  three  little 
daiighters  that  I  am  so  xinendingly  glad  we 
are  Americans.  They  are  sturdy  children, 
with  sweet,  fair  faces.  For  them  this  is  a 
good  world — safe  and  joyful  and  promising. 
War  and  Europe  are  very  remote.  They  know 
nothing  of  labor  campe.  The  future  seems 
dazzling.  One  wants  to  be  a  foreign  corre- 
spondent; one  Isn't  quite  sure  whether  to  be 
an  architect  or  clerk  in  a  candy  store,  or 
j\ist  have  a  large  family;  the  third  wants  to 
drive  a  big  green  bus.  The  oldest  Is  rapt 
about  swing;  the  middle  one  likes  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's fireside  confidences,  particularly  when 
they  last  past  bedtime;  the  little  one  likes 
everything. 

I  do  not  clip  the  wings  of  their  plans.  As 
they  grow.  I  know  they  will  explore  Ideas, 
tect  their  abilities,  discover  what  is  good  and 
what  Is  leas  good.  As  adults,  they  will  hold 
what  opinions  seem  right  and  there  will  be  no 
dreadful  conaequenccs.  I  need  not  teach 
them  to  lie  or  be  furtive.  For  this  is  Amer- 
ica, and  for  this  I  am  gratef ill  every  hoiu:  of 
every  day. 

Our  loyalty  to  America  is  the  loyalty  of  clti- 
aens  in  a  democracy.    We  give  it  freely,  glad- 


ly, in  exchange  for  the  birthright  of  our 
children.  Those  groups  which  would  bully 
Americans  Into  conforming  to  their  personal 
or  corporate  purposes  by  shouting  "un-Amer- 
ican" at  what  they  do  not  like  mistake  the 
quality  of  the  feeling.  They  crack  the  word 
like  a  lash  over  opinions  and  groups  not  sub- 
servient to  their  Interests.  But  this  is 
America. 

In  Germany  they  crack  the  whip  to  com- 
mand loyalty.  The  product  Is  not.  I  think, 
what  we  want  here.  The  sudden  pounding 
of  storm  troopers  In  the  dawn,  the  secret  spy- 
ing of  neighbor  on  neighbor,  the  show  of 
public  frenzy— these  methods  are  oflensive  to 
the  decent  tastes  of  citizens  In  a  democracy. 
Here,  as  In  Germany,  the  authors  of  the 
methods  are  the  enemies  of  democracy. 

And  democracy  Is  the  American  Idea.  It 
Is  the  very  stuff  of  patriotism.  The  record 
of  our  history  shows  that  It  Is  from  the  warp 
and  woof  of  proposal  and  protest,  of  majori- 
ties and  minorities,  that  the  fabric  of  progress 
Is  woven. 

As  we  love  this  country,  so  we  plan  for  it, 
work  for  It,  advocate  for  it.  and  criticize  it.  The 
right  to  protest  is  more  precious  to  an  Ameri- 
can than  the  privilege  of  goose -stepping  could 
possibly  be  to  a  German.  As  Americans,  we 
will  speak  when  there  Is  need  of  speech. 
When  we  encounter  a  child,  undernourished 
and  whimpering  with  cold,  we  will  say,  "This 
must  not  be." 
We  speak  as  Americans. 
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ARTICLE  BY  CLARENCE  W.  HALL.^4AGA- 
ZINE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  AD- 
VOCATE 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Christian  Advocate  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Its  magazine  editor,  Clarence 
W.  Hall,  made  a  special  study  of  our 
Army  camps.  He  has  written  a  series  of 
articles  for  his  magazine  describing  the 
conditions  as  he  found  them.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  re- 
producing the  fourth  in  this  series. 

I  am  sure  the  membership  of  this  body 
will  be  appalled  as  was  I  and  desire  to 
do  something  about  it.  Surely  these 
young  men  coming  mostly  from  sheltered 
homes,  and  often  not  of  their  own  free 
will  and  accord,  have  the  right  for  better 
than  that  described  in  Mr.  Hall's  article. 
It  is  a  challenge  to  all — the  military  au- 
thorities, the  local  civil  authorities,  and 
last  but  not  least,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  also  suggest  to  my  colleagues  after 
reading  this  article  to  think  again  as  to 
whether  the  draft  ages  should  be  lowered 
to  18  as  advocated  by  some.  Should 
mere  children  be  subjected  to  such  con- 
ditions? 


The  article  follows: 
fProm  the  Christian  Advocate  of  March  13, 
1941) 

"GIVI  'EM  PLENTY  OF  RELIGION."  SAm  THE  SEH- 
CEANT 

(By  Clarence  W.  Hall) 
A  leathery  old  top  sergeant  was  sitting  next 
to  me  on  the  bus  running  between  Starke, 
Fla.  and  Fort  Blanding.  The  conveyance  was 
lammed  with  soldiers,  most  of  them  newly 
arrived  "selectees."  Virtually  all  were  In 
various  stage*  of  drunkenness.  Induced  by 
frequent  references  to  a  bottle  of  "corn"  ac- 
quired In  Starke,  legally  "dry." 

It  was  Saturday  night,  and  they  were  re- 
t\irnlng  to  quarters  after  a  night's  diversion 
In  the  vastly  bloated  little  town,  whose  popu- 
lation of  1,400  drowsed  contentedly  beneath 
Its  moss-hung  live  oaks,  before  the  defense 
program  dropped  10.000  construction  men 
and  40,000  soldies  on  Its  doorstep. 

The  old  sergeant,  a  self-described  "relic 
of  the  World  War,"  watched  the  antics  of  the 
soldiers  with  disgust.  Two  were  unconscious 
on  the  floor  of  the  bus.  A  trio  In  the  back 
was  rendering  bawdy  songs.  Then  a  fight 
started  in  front,  and  the  harassed  driver 
stopped  the  bus  while  the  sergeant  went  up 
to  quell  it.  He  came  back  dusting  his  hands. 
"Look  at  "em!"  he  said.  "All  clean-looking 
kids — most  of  'em  from  good  homes.  Some 
punk  with  hell-ralslng  in  his  heart  leads  'em 
on— and  zlngo.  they  go  to  the  devil." 
"Well,  what's  the  answer.  Sarge?"  I  asked. 
"I've  been  in  the  Army  a  long  time.  An 
outfit's  only  as  clean  as  the  towns  they  can 
get  to.  If  things  are  wide  open,  we  have 
trouble.  If  the  people  In  these  towns  make 
the  shady  politicians  clean  things  up.  chase 
out  the  women  and  the  liquor,  we  do  all 
right.  Soldiers  are  pretty  much  like  every- 
body else— they  don't  go  to  the  devil  if  you 
give  'em  plenty  of  religion." 

I  brooded  on  that.  "Plenty  of  religion" 
to  this  hard-boiled  soldier  meant  Influences 
for' good— a  clean-up  of  bad  spots  and  a  de- 
velopment of  decent  environments.  That, 
averred  my  unclericol  prencher,  was  the  an- 
swer.   It  was  good  preaching. 

I  found  a  vast  need  for  that  kind  of  sermon 
in  all  the  areas  around  camps  I  visited. 

Take  Jacksonville,  Fla..  for  instance. 
P>orty-scven  miles  from  Blanding,  It  has  an 
average  of  4,000  soldiers  a  day  on  Its  street»— 
not  a  big  number  in  a  big  city,  It's  true,  but 
In  the  eyes  of  liquor  and  vice  racketeers  these 
4,000  are  a  veritable  Klondike  gleaming  with 
gold. 

In  this  city  the  National  Defense  Commis- 
sion made  a  mayor's  committee  responsible 
for  cleaning  things  up  and  providing  decent 
recreation  for  the  soldiers  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  vultures.  The  committee 
got  as  far  as  recommending  a  segregated  dis- 
trict for  prostitution,  which  plan  was 
promptly  scuttled  by  Col.  Bascom  Johnson, 
of  the  Public  Health  Department,  then 
foundered. 

However,  the  Jacksonville  Ministerial  Al- 
liance was  awake.  Snubbed  by  the  mayor's 
group,  the  preachers,  headed  by  Methodist 
District  Superintendent  J.  H.  Daniel,  formed 
their  own  committee.  They  have  opened  a 
splendid  recreation  building  in  the  downtown 
section  and,  in  cooperation  with  camp  chap- 
lains, are  doing  a  beautiful  piece  of  work. 

But  Jacksonville  Itself  is  odorlferovts.  Sol- 
diers reeling  drunk  down  the  streets  (until 
the  M.  P.'s  get  them)  are  common.  I  found 
the  Houston  Street  vice  district,  only  a  few 
blocks  from  tfc->  Blanding  bus  station,  re- 
sembling "old  home"  week  for  streetwalkers. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  camp  Itself  whole 
Tillages  of  trailer  camps  mushroomed  into 
activity  and  vice  flourished  until  pounced 
upon  by  the  military  police.  But  this  action 
only  put  hundreds  of  prostitutes  touring  the 
highways  near  the  camps  in  cars,  "mobile 
units"  of  assignation. 
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The  seeds  of  reform  in  Jacksonville  are 
being  lightly  sown,  but  it  will  take  some  ener- 
getic cultivation  by  public  opinion  before 
anything  very  virile  sprouts  up  to  crowd  out 
entrenched  vice. 

Everywhere,  however,  you  find  the  liquor 
Industry  trying  to  curry  public  favor  by  In- 
spiring its  associates.  While  the  Jacksonville 
ministers'  project  was  being  launched  a 
prominent  liquor  dealer  strolled  In  with 
social-climbing  Intentions. 

"See  where  you  need  money  to  get  this 
place  going,"  he  observed  amiably.  "Well, 
Just  say  the  word,  and  I'll  be  glad  to  get  some 
contributions  for  you.  The  boys  of  our  asso- 
ciation are  making  a  lot  of  money  now,  what 
with  all  these  soldiers,  and  they  feel  they'd 
like  to  kick  In — sort  of  a  gesture  of  appre- 
ciation, you  know!" 

This  thank  offering  got  short  shrift  from 
the  Methodist  lady  who  was  hanging  cur- 
tains. Her  pastor  will  probably  forgive  her 
for  the  uncharitable  language  she  used  in 
the  sulfurous  lacing  she  handed  out! 

The  evils  surrounding  Fort  Dlx,  near  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  are  scattered  throughout  the  nu- 
merous small  and  large  towns  In  this  pop- 
ulous area,  therefore  do  not  appear  so  boldly 
on  the  surface  as  In  communities  adjacent 
to  the  large  southern  camps.  But  the 
smaller  places — like  Pointville  and  Wrights- 
town — are  "frontier"  towns  In  spirit  and 
activity,  constructive  and  destructive.  And 
you  can  find  plenty  of  evidence  that  hordes 
of  harlots  have  set  up  profitable  "house- 
keeping" in  Camden  and  Trenton. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Raver,  Methodist  district  super- 
intendent, gave  me  an  encouraging  picture 
of  the  work  being  conducted  by  the  Fort  Dlx 
Community  Service,  a  federated  group  com- 
prising 23  religious  and  social-service  organ- 
izations. Headquarters  for  this  unit  have 
been  set  up  in  the  parish  house  of  the  Point- 
ville Methodist  Church. 

I  found  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  to  be  a  town 
where  liquor  flows  without  restraint,  but 
prostitution  Is  not  rife.  The  police  depart- 
ment began  early  to  eliminate  the  swarms 
of  lewd  women  who  drifted  In.  and  an  unoffi- 
cial red-light  district  of  long  standing  was 
dispersed.  It  Is  too  much  to  claim,  however, 
that  prostitution  doesnt  exist  here,  for  while 
no  solders  In  uniform  are  admitted  in  certain 
houses  that  Informed  citizens  wlU  point  out 
to  you.  they  get  around  this  by  coming  In 
civilian  clothes — at  the  suggestion  of  the 
women  themselves. 

I  visited  Fort  Custer  on  pay  day.  One 
soldier  prophesied  In  my  hearing.  "Boy.  what 
a  beating  Battle  Creek  Is  going  to  take  to- 
night!" He  was  right.  I  stayed  long  enough 
to  witness  It. 

Kalamazoo,  also  within  easy  distance  from 
Custer,  is  likewise  "taking  a  beating."  A  news- 
paperman there,  commenting  on  the  recent 
formation  of  a  Women's  Home  Guard,  who 
premised  to  drill  with  real  rifles  "in  defense 
of  heme  and  comnmnity,"  sardonically  re- 
marked to  me:  "They're  trying  now  to  get 
the  rifles.  They'd  do  better  to  get  hatchets, 
a  la  Carrie  Nation,  and  go  to  work  on  some 
of  our  taverns.  That's  where  our  trouble  is 
coming  from."  I  think  he  has  something 
there 

Not  much  of  an  antidotal  program  seemed 
to  be  under  way  at  my  visit.  They  were 
talking  of  a  clubhouse  soon  to  be  obtained 
for  the  soldiers.  But  pending  this.  Rev. 
Spencer  B.  Owens  and  his  live-wire  fellow- 
ship league  are  featuring  special  open-house 
programs  for  soldiers  In  the  First  Methodist 
Church  of  Battle  Creek.  A  more  nearly  com- 
munity-wide program  Is  slowly  getting  under 

way. 

Last  stop  on  my  camp  Itinerary  was  Fort 
Shsrldan,  near  Chicago.  Here,  too,  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  llquor-vlce  problem  Is  lost  to  view 
in  the  big  city.  I  talked  at  some  length  with 
Lt.  Albert  R.  Haney  I  also  visited  several  of 
the  23  taverns  In  Hlghwood.  a  town  of  3,600 


population  bordering  the  fort.  I  counted  15 
saloons  In  1  short  block,  and  the  keepers 
frankly  told  me  their  main  support  came 
from  soldiers. 

A  local  military  regulation  forbids  the  sale 
of  bottled  liquors  to  soldiers  within  5  miles 
of  Sheridan,  but  no  limits  are  placed  on 
counter  and  table  consumption. 

In  Sheridan  an  efficiently  operating  morale 
division  and  chaplains'  corps  are  striving, 
with  considerable  success,  to  keep  the  soldiers' 
minds  off  outside  attractions.  And  In  Col. 
John  L.  Homer,  fort  commander,  the  churches 
have  a  warm  backer. 

In  totaling  the  svun  of  my  Impressions  of 
the  camps — together  with  what  I  learned  In 
Washington  of  the  War  Department's  atti- 
tude toward  the  problem — I  get  this: 

"The  coalition  of  liquor,  gambling,  and 
prostitution  Is  strong  In  almost  every  com- 
munity adjoining  the  camps.  All  three  are 
readily  available  for  the  soldier  who  looks  for 
them.  In  many  cases  the  arrangements  be- 
tween such  forces  of  corruption  and  local 
politics  appear  to  be  based  on  an  amiable 
reciprocity." 

"Their  patronage  comes  not  only  from  men 
already  addicted  to  such  practices,  but  also 
from  adventurous  youths  who,  separated 
from  home  ties  and  tempted  by  the  propin- 
quity of  such  evils,  dabble  experimentally  for 
the  sake  of  an  unaccustomed  thrill.  The 
resulting  rapid  decadence  of  morals  among 
hitherto  clean  young  men  Is  a  threat  that 
only  a  mind  persistently  blind  will  fall  to 
see. 

"The  communities  themselves  are  saddled 
with  a  tremendous  problem,  one  that  Is  bound 
to  become  more  complex  as  the  camps  grow 
in  population.  A  few  are  wrestling  bravely, 
against  such  odds  as  limited  facilities  and 
corrupt  local  government,  to  master  the 
problem  before  It  masters  them.  But  others 
are  dazed,  bewildered.  The  local  papers  car- 
ry little  or  no  reference  to  the  problem — a 
good  many,  doubtless,  being  In  the  same  boat 
as  one  editor  who  phrased  It  thus:  *I  am  In 
the  embarrassing  position  of  having  yelled  for 
repeal.  Now  I  can't  face  about  without  los- 
ing face!' 

"The  Army  commanders,  charged  with  the 
task  of  turning  out  men  who  are  physically 
and  morally  fit.  are  frankly  apprehensive— 
•off  the  record.'  In  many  cases  their  own 
military  police  have  had  to  step  In  and.  as 
one  expressed  It.  'wash  the  town's  dirty  linen 
because  the  local  people  are  too  lazy  or  too 
holy  to  tackle  It  themselves.' 

"The  Army's  own  morale  division  and 
corps  of  chaplains  are  doing  a  splendid  Job 
m  the  camps.  But,  as  General  Marshall  told 
me,  'Wben  the  soldiers  leave  camps  they're 
on  their  own.' 

"Official  Washington  Is  making  some  mo- 
tions to  help.  A  whole  batch  of  committees 
Is  now  out  surveying  conditions  for  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Commission.  But  little  will 
be  accomplished  because  of  bureaucratic  red 
tape. 

"Legislative  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment seems  to  be  the  only  answer  to  any 
widespread  reform.  A  bill,  proposed  by  Rep- 
resentative Mat.  aims  to  outlaw  prostitution 
near  the  camps:  the  War  Department  high 
command  favors  its  passage:  It  stands  a  gocd 
chance  of  being  enacted.  But  official  Wash- 
ington definitely  shies  away  from  any  similar 
attempt  to  control  liquor— probably  made 
chary  by  the  administration's  own  attitude 
toward  anything  resembling  a  return  to  pro- 
hibition. My  attempts  to  point  out  the  In- 
consistency of  favoring  prostitution  control 
while  evading  liquor  regulation  met  only 
silence — no  argument — on  the  part  of  Wash- 
ington's 'brass  hats." " 

In  view  of  all  the  foregoing,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  this  reporter  that  the  only  hope  of 
bettering  conditions  on  anything  like  a  broad 
scale  lies  In  following  the  suggestion  given 
me  privately  by  a  high-ranking  War  Depart- 


ment official  whose  name,  for  obviotu  reasons, 
I  cannot  divulge.     Said  he: 

"My  suggestion  Is  that  the  church  people 
of  America  band  together,  first  force  their 
local  governments  to  clean  up  liquor  and  vice 
conditions,  and  then  unite  with  others  all 
over  the  country  to  put  up  such  a  holy  howl 
to  Washington  that  Federal  legislation  will 
have  to  be  enacted — or  else!" 


Unity  and  Cooperation  on  the  Part  of  the 
Qty  of  York,  Pa. 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  L.  HAINES 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 


Wednesday.  March  19.  1941 


Mr.  HAINES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  these  few  minutes  today  to 
speak  upon  a  subject  that  is  uppermost 
In  the  minds  of  our  people  at  this  time — 
peace  or  war.  There  is  a  wide  diversity 
of  opinion  not  only  in  this  House,  but  also 
in  the  rank  and  file  of  our  citizens  con- 
cerning the  effect  that  the  passage  of 
H.  R.  1776  will  have  upon  the  future  of 
our  beloved  country.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  this  country  now  faces  a  crisis 
probably  more  serious  than  at  any  other 
period  of  our  national  existence.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  large  majority  of  our  people 
prefer  the  road  to  peace,  and  because  I 
believed  that  the  passage  of  H.  R.  1776 
would  contribute  to  peace  I  supported 
that  legislation.  I  hope  that  I  am  not 
mistaken  In  this  conclusion,  but  should 
I  be  I  want  to  assure  my  countrymen 
that  I  voted  my  honest  convictions.  I 
have  always  believed  that  the  surest  guar- 
antee for  peace  rested  In  the  strength 
of  our  Army  and  Navy. 

We    have    charted    our    course.    Mr. 
Speaker,  and  there  can  be  no  turning 
back.    We  are  appropriating  billions  of 
dollars  that  future  generations  must  pay, 
but  if  it  will  mean  peace,  I  am  sure  it  is 
money  well  spent,  and  that  our  posterity 
will  not  look  back  upon  us  with  any  de- 
gree of  disfavor,  but  rather  with  a  spirit 
of  thankfulness  for  having  done  what  we 
believed  to  be  right  at  a  most  critical 
period.    On  the  other  hand,  should  we 
be  compelled  to  defend  ourselves  against 
those  who  would  destroy  our  democracy. 
we  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  had 
the  courage  to  do  what  we  believed  was 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  own  country. 
I  said  these  were  critical  days.  Mr. 
Speaker.   Believing  this,  I  am  firm  in  my 
convictions  that  these  days  call  for  a 
spirit  of  unity  and  a  fine  spirit  of  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  every  citizen. 
This  is  particularly  true  with  labor  and 
industry.    May  I  call  your  attention  to  a 
city  in  my  congressional  district  where 
such  a  spirit  of  unity  and  cooperation 
does  exist.    I  refer  to  that  old.  historic 
city  of  York.  Pa.,  a  city  noted  for  its  in- 
dustrial activity.    Although  York  ranks 
fourteenth    in    population    among    the 
cities  of  Pennsylvania,  it  leads  all  of  the 
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dtles  of  that  Commonwealth  In  Its  va- 
riety of  the  finished  product  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population.  It  has  the  proud 
disUaetlon  of  having  a  greater  percent- 
age of  its  population  gainfully  employed 
than  any  other  city  of  that  State.  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  membership 
of  this  House  acquaint  itself  with  the 
variety  of  the  finished  product  manufac- 
tured in  York,  and  would  also  like  to  ad- 
vise that  this  city  has  nine  tadustrial 
plants  that  lead  all  others  in  volume  of 
production.  It  is  a  city  of  fine  people, 
who  are  intensely  patriotic  and  anxious 
to  do  their  full  share  in  these  days  of 
emergency. 

York's  historic  background  is  unsur- 
passed.  Indeed,  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent cities  likt  Gettysburg  and  Cham- 
bersburg,  where  men  of  the  North  and  the 
South  struggled  in  other  critical  days  for 
a  cause  that  both  believed  to  b«  just. 
In  Hanover,  in  my  district,  the  first  blood 
was  shed  in  the  great  Civil  War  north  of 
the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  represent 
this  section  of  our  great  Nation.    York's 
place  in  Revolutionary  history  has  not 
received  the  publicity  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled.  It  was  at  York  that  the  Congress 
convened  in  the   darkest   days  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  for  9  months 
it  was  the  seat  of  this  Nation.   When  the 
British  occupied  Philadelphia,  Congress 
traveled  westward,  stayed  1  day  at  Lan- 
caster, then  crossed   the  Susquehanna 
River,  and  from  September  30,  1777,  to 
Jime  27,  1778,  was  in  session  at  York. 
These  sessions  were  held  in  the  little 
courthouse  that  was  located  on  what  is 
now  known  as  Continental  Square,  and 
It  was  here  that  Congress  learned  of  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne. 

It  was  here  that  Congress  passed  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  issued  the  first 
national  Thanksgiving  proclamation,  re- 
ceived the  news  from  Benjamin  Franklin 
in  Paris  that  Prance  would  send  a  fleet, 
money,  and  an  army;  received  Baron  Von 
Steuben  and  Lafayette  and  commissioned 
them  as  major  generals. 

It  was  in  York  that  the  plot  to  sup- 
plant Washington  with  Gates  was  frus- 
trated by  Lafayette,  when  at  an  oppor- 
tune time  at  a  banquet  he  proposed  a 
toast  to  the  Commsmder  in  Chief.  This 
plot  is  known  in  history  as  the  Conway 
cabal.  It  was  the  home  of  James  Smith, 
a  Member  of  Congress  from  York  and  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. He  lies  buried  in  the  Pirst  Presby- 
terian Churchyard,  and  this  churchyard 
also  contains  the  body  of  David  Grier,  a 
colonel  in  the  Revolution  and  a  delegate 
to  the  convention  that  nominated  Wash- 
ington for  the  first  term.  In  another 
cemetery  lies  the  body  of  Philip  Livings- 
ton, a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, who  died  in  York  while  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress.  On  the  site  of  the 
Continental  Treasury  there  is  now  erect- 
ed a  splendid  bank  building,  the  Pirst 
National  Bank  of  York.  The  building 
used  by  General  Wayne  as  headquarters 
while  recruiting  his  brigade  for  the 
march  upon  Yorktowne  still  stands.  In 
another  burial  ground  of  a  church  erected 
in  1743  lies  the  body  of  Thomas  Hartley, 
colonel  of  the  Revolution  and  a  Member 
of  Congress  from  York  for  12  years,  and 


John  Clark,  a  major  in  the  Revolution 
and  chief  of  staff  for  General  Greene 
after  1778,  is  also  buried  here. 

These  and  other  interesting  historical 
facts  make  York  a  sacred  spot  in  our 
American  concept  of  freedom  and  liberty, 
and  I  feel  that  I  am  justified  In  anything 
that  I  might  say  here  today  when  we  are 
considering  the  appropriation  of  money 
for  the  defense  of  a  country  that  these 
men  were  willing  to  die  for. 

This  year— in  November — York  will 
celebrate  its  two-hundredth  anniversary 
by  staging  ceremonies  that  are  fitting  and 
due  the  memory  of  those  who  struggled 
and  gave  their  best  in  the  early  days  of 
our  great,  free  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  requested  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  issue  a  commemo- 
rative stamp  for  this  celebration,  and  I 
am  certain  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
with  the  place  York  has  in  our  early  his- 
tory this  recognition  is  due. 

I  stated  that  York  Is  a  great  industrial 
center.  Indeed,  as  early  as  1831  a  gen- 
tleman by  the  name  of  Phineas  Davis 
built  a  locomotive  and  called  It  the  York, 
and  this  old  locomotive  won  first  prize 
offered  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
at  their  great  exposition  held  a  few  years 
ago.  Phineas  Davis  was  a  watchmaker 
by  trade.  He  resided  in  York,  and  the 
city  has  honored  him  by  naming  one  of 
its  high  schools  in  his  memory. 

The  York  Imperial  apple  originated  in 
York  County. 

The  present  citizenship  of  York  has  had 
a  fine  heritage,  and  this  is  evidenced  by 
the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  that  now 
characterizes  its  people  today.    They  be- 
lieve in  the  old  philosophy  of  helping  each 
other  "to  do  what  we  can  with  what  we 
have."    That  Is  the  philosophy  back  of 
the  so-called  York  plan  that  has  attracted 
Nation-wide    interest.    York    industrial 
and  labor  leaders  got  together  and  de- 
cided upon  a  course  of  action  that  might 
well  be  copied  by  all  the  Nation.    Very 
early  in  our  present  defense  program 
these  industrial  and  labor  leaders  got  to- 
gether and  with  a  fine  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion they  agreed  upon  15  objectives  that 
have  since  attracted  so  much  attention 
that  our  own  Government  heads  have 
approved  and  complimented  these  men 
and  women  for  their  fine  spirit  of  help- 
fulness in  a  day  when  this  Nation  wants 
unity  in  action. 

The  York  plan  is  an  ideal  one  and  any 
section  of  the  country  can  copy  it.  This 
is  not  a  patented  idea — simply  good  horse 
sense,  as  Mr.  William  Shipley,  president 
of  the  York  Ice  Machinery  Corporation 
and  chairman  of  the  Defense  Board  in 
York,  stated  In  an  address  to  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association  of  York  recently. 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission  I 
am  going  to  name  these  15  objectives 
with  a  view  of  having  the  attention  of 
the  entire  Nation  called  to  them.  They 
are: 

Pirst.  To  use  our  present  facilities  In 
regard  to  tools. 

Second.  To  get  idle  tools  and  idle  men 
working. 

Third.  To  make  a  survey  of  the  tools 
outside  the  metal  trades. 

Fourth.  To  study  what  t3T?e  of  work 
we  can  do  with  the  facilities  at  our  com- 
mand. 


Fifth.  To  make  a  decided  effort  to  ex- 
plain and  sell  in  detail  the  defense  plan 
to  our  community. 

Sixth.  To  assist  in  educational  work  as 
it  pertains  to  educating  new  employees. 

Seventh.    To  study  housing. 

Eighth.  To  study  workers'  health. 

Ninth.  To  establish  the  costs  of  the 
subcontractor  to  the  prime  contractor. 

Tenth.  To  study  deliveries  of  subcon- 
tractor to  prime  contractor  so  that  the 
material  would  be  supplied  to  the  prime 
contractor  as  needed. 

Eleventh.  To  study  supplying  needed 
labor  if  and  when  working  three  shifts. 

Twelfth.  To  impress  on  the  minds  of 
the  subcontractor  the  necessity  for  ac- 
curacy of  work  so  as  to  assure  the  Federal 
acceptance  of  the  parts  being  furnished 
to  the  prime  contractor. 

Thirteenth.  To  study  labor  potentials 
in  York. 

Fourteenth.  To  take  steps  to  supply 
this  additional  labor  when  and  where 
needed. 

Fifteenth.  To  enter  into  all  local  ac- 
tivities that  deal  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly with  the  present  emergency. 

With  these  objectives,  and  the  fine 
spirit  of  these  people,  there  Is  little  won- 
der that  the  men  who  advanced  this 
program  are  being  sought  throughout 
the  entire  country  to  go  and  tell  their 
story. 

Mr.  Shipley  is  ably  assisted  in  this 
great  program  by  Mr.  Turner,  Mr,  W,  J. 
Fisher,  and  Mr.  Warren  C.  Bulette,  all 
fine  industrialists  who  have  won  the  con- 
fidence of  labor  and  their  organizations. 
With  such  leadership  In  every  part  of  the 
Nation  we  cannot  fail 


Temiaas  of  the  Alaska  Railroad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DELZCATZ  rBOH  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wed7ic«doi/,  AfarcH  IS,  lUl 


MEMORANDUM  OF  B.  C.  JOHNSON,  OF 
SEWARD,  ALASKA 


Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  Include  the  following  memorandum  of 
B.  C.  Johnson,  of  Seward,  Alaska,  relative 
to  proposed  change  of  terminus  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad: 

congress  Is  asked,  in  a  Budget-supported 
estimate,  to  make  an  appropriation  with 
which  to  relocate  the  southern  end  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad  and  to  change  the  seaboard 
terminus  of  that  railroad  from  the  city  of 
Seward,  Alaska,  to  a  point  at  the  head  of 
Passage  Canal.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
writer,  the  suggestion  Is  unsound,  and  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  subject  should  be 
made  before  action  is  taken  on  the  requested 
appropriation. 

The  Alaska  Railroad  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  United  States  Government.  The  sea- 
board terminus  of  the  railroad  is  at  the  city 
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of  Seward.  Alaska,  situated  on  the  shores  of 
Resurrection  Bay,  which  opens  Into  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska.  From  Seward  the  railroad  extends 
northerly  a  distance  of  471  miles  to  Fair- 
banks, Alaska.  The  railroad  has  been  con- 
tinuously operated  for  Its  entire  length  since 
1920.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  railroad 
Is  located  In  mountainous  country.  North 
of  Seward  for  approximately  60  miles  the 
road  follows  a  series  of  low  valleys  through 
the  mountains  and  crosses  two  low  passes 
In  those  mountains. 

It  Is  now  proposed  to  change  the  seaboard 
terminus  of  the  railroad  from  Seward  to  a 
place  at  the  head  of  Passage  Canal,  sometimes 
called  Portage  Bay,  which  is  an  Inlet  of  Prince 
William  Sound.  Congress  Is  requested  to 
appropriate  $5,300,000  for  that  purpose. 
Such  a  change  would  necessitate  the  build- 
ing of  14  miles  of  new  railroad,  departing 
from  the  present  line  at  or  near  mile  64. 
north  of  Seward.  Upon  the  building  of  the 
new  line  to  the  head  of  Passage  Canal  it  Is 
proposed  to  abandon  and  dismantle  all  of  the 
railroad  between  Seward  and  mile  64. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  the  proposed 
change  of  terminus  of  the  railroad  are  two 
In  number:  First,  that  the  timber  structures 
on  the  present  line  between  Seward  and  mile 
64,  particularly  a  long  and  high  wooden  tres- 
tle at  or  near  mile  50  and  wooden  bridges  In 
what  Is  called  the  loop  at  or  near  mile  51,  are 
readily  susceptible  to  destruction  by  sabo- 
tage, and  such  destruction  would  cause  con- 
siderable interruption  of  traffic;  and.  second. 
It  Is  asserted  by  the  geenral  manager  of  the 
railroad  that  the  building  of  the  new  line  to 
Passage  Canal  would  result  in  considerable 
economies  inoperatlon  and  of  maintenance. 
The  railroad  Is  of  military  importance  be- 
cause of  the  recent  establishment  and  con- 
struction of  an  army  air  station  at  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  railroad  at  Fair- 
banks, Alaska,  and  of  an  army  base  and 
military  post  at  Anchorage,  Alaska,  which 
Is  located  on  the  railroad  114  miles  north  of 
Seward.  For  this  reason,  the  military  au- 
thorities are  naturally  concerned  that  there 
should  be  no  Interruptions  of  traffic  on  the 
railroad  and.  therefore,  the  War  Depart- 
ment Is  supporting  the  proposed  change  In 
the   interests   of   national    defense. 

From  Intimate  knowledge  of  conditions 
In  that  region  gained  by  personal  Inspec- 
tion and  examination,  I  am  cofldent  that 
the  national  defense  will  be  better  promoted, 
and  at  much  less  expense,  by  not  changing 
the  terminus  of  the  railroad  to  Passage 
Canal,  but  rather  by  rehabilitating  the  pres- 
ent line  of  the  railroad  between  Seward  and 
mile  64. 

The  danger  which  now  exists  to  Interrup- 
tion of  traffic  through  the  possible  failure 
or  destruction  of  the  timber  structures  on 
the  line  above  mentioned  can  be  readily 
and  cheaply  obviated  by  making  fills  of 
earth  and  rock  at  these  points  and  thus 
totally  eliminating  the  timber  trestle  and 
bridges.  The  cost  of  making  all  the  neces- 
sary fills  to  replace  the  present  structures  of 
wood  would  not  exceed  $400,000.  The  rail- 
road between  Seward  and  mile  64  is  located 
on  hard,  solid  ground,  or  on  rock  and,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  danger  that  this  particular 
portion  of  the  railroad  is  any  more  liable 
to  destruction  through  sabotage  or  other- 
wise than  would  be  the  proposed  new  line 
If  built  to  Passage  Canal. 

It  Is  further  asserted  that  since  the  rail- 
road between  Seward  and  mile  64  crossee 
two  low  passes  In  the  hills.  It  la  unduly  ex- 
pensive to  operate  because  additional  power 
Is  sometimes  needed  to  haul  trains  through 
these  passes.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  steepest  grade  on  the  present  llne^ 
between  Seward  and  mile  64  Is  2.4  percent, 
compensated.  On  the  grades  complained  of, 
that  at  mile  12  could  be  practically  elim- 
inated by  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  if 
the  cost  thereof  were  deemed  Justified. 
The  traffic   over   both   avimmlts   can   easUy 


be  taken  care  of  at  slight  expense  by  hav- 
ing an  extra  locomotive  stationed  In  that 
area  and  supplied  by  only  one  crew.  As 
compared  with  the  Interest  on  the  money 
necessary  to  be  borrowed  to  build  the  pro- 
posed new  line  to  Passage  Canal,  the  cost 
of  maintaining  one  locomotive  and  one  train 
crew  on  this  part  of  the  line  is  entirely 
negligible. 

It  Is  true  that  the  original  cost  of  construc- 
tion on  that  part  of  the  road  between  Seward 
and  mile  64  was  considerable,  because  a  large 
portion  of  that  work  was  In  solid  rock.  But 
that  construction  is  now  in  and  will  last  in- 
definitely, and  the  only  thing  needed  to  make 
all  of  the  line  safe  Is  to  provide  earth  and  rock 
fills  for  the  present  wooden  structures  In  that 
area. 

While  someone  has  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  construction  from  mile  64  to  Passage  Canal 
Is  $5,300,000.  I  wish  to  put  myself  on  record 
new  that  the  proposed  new  line  between  mile 
64  and  Passage  Canal  when  completed  with 
the  necessary  terminal  facilities,  and  giving 
credit  for  whatever  material  may  be  recovered 
from  dismantling  the  present  line  between 
mile  64  and  Seward,  minus  the  expense  of 
recovery,  will  cost  between  $10,000,000  and 
$12,000,000.  and.  therefore,  the  estimate  of 
$5,300,000  Is  a  gross  underestimate  for  the  Job. 
The  total  cost  of  rehabilitating  the  present 
line  of  the  railroad  between  Seward  and  mile 
64,  including  a  span  at  Snow  River  and  the 
making  of  fills  m  the  loop  district  so  as  to 
eliminate  all  trestles  and  wooden  bridges, 
would  not  exceed  $1,400,000.  Such  rehabilita- 
tion would  make  the  present  line  t)etween 
Seward  and  mile  64  at  least  as  safe  as  the 
proposed  new  line  between  mUe  64  and  Pas- 
sage Canal. 

Moreover,  on  the  proposed  mile  64-Passage 
Canal  line  two  long  tunnels  will  be  neces- 
sary, one  about  21/2  miles  and  the  other  a 
little  less  than  1  mile  In  length.  These  tun- 
nels must  be  driven  In  proximity  to  enor- 
mous glaciers  which  fill  the  intervening  val- 
leys. In  fact.  If  it  were  not  for  the  glaciers, 
no  tunnels  would  be  necessary  on  this  pro- 
posed route.  The  nearness  of  the  tunnels 
to  the  glaciers  to  me  spells  wet  tunnels. 
This  means  that  they  must  be  heated  In  the 
winter  months  to  keep  them  from  freezing, 
and  how  this  can  be  done  In  such  long  tun- 
nels, with  the  maintenance  of  proper  ven- 
tilation. Is  a  difflciUt  problem  to  solve.  For 
any  man  to  say  that  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  the  proposed  new  line  to  Passage  Canal 
will  be  less  than  the  cost  of  rehabilitation 
and  maintenance  of  the  existing  line  between 
mile  64  and  Seward  Lb  simply  to  Indulge  in 
guesswork. 

It  is  said  that  the  line  between  Seward  and 
mile  64  Is  In  poor  condition,  and  that  Is  cor- 
rect as  to  the  wooden  structures  to  which  I 
have  referred,  but  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  remainder  of  the  railroad  north  of 
mile  64  Is  also  In  poor  condition.  I  have 
walked  over  the  entire  railroad  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  in  both  directions.  In  many 
places,  the  rail  Joints  are  bent  and  the  rail 
ends  battered.  For  dozens  and  dozens  of 
miles,  the  railroad  crosses  soft  ground  and 
at  those  places  there  should  be  at  least  1  foot 
of  ballast  Instead  of  6  Inches  put  under  the 
ties  which  would  allow  drainage  In  the  fall 
of  the  year  when  the  rainy  season  sets  In  and 
would  do  away  with  a  lot  of  frost  heaving 
and  costly  maintenance  and  would  avoid  the 
danger  of  the  necessary  shimming  of  the 
track  to  compensate  for  frost  heaves. 

To  go  on  north  from  mile  64:  We  find  at 
mile  70  that  there  were  six  snowslldes  this 
year,  In  the  same  location,  400  to  600  feet 
long  and  25  feet  deep;  along  Turnagaln  Arm 
a  ntimber  of  snow-and-rock  slides  occur  and 
at  a  place  near  Potter  mud  sloughs  off  from 
under  the  tracks;  fills  In  the  Turnagaln  Arm 
area  are  continually  settling;  mud  Is  en- 
countered between  Anchorage  and  a  point 
north  of  Eklutna;  a  lake  In  the  glacier  at  the 
head  oX  Knlk  River  breaks  every  year  and 


floods  the  country  on  occasion  for  dayi  at  a 
time;  mud  slides  occur  between  WaslUa  and 
Matanuska  and  north  of  Montana;  between 
Talkeetna  and  Curry,  the  Susitna  River  causes 
trouble  on  many  occasions  and  there  are 
several  mud  slides  in  that  region:  between 
Canyon  and  16  miles  north,  the  Indian  River 
In  flood  washes  out  the  railroad  In  several 
places,  and  on  this  account  all  traffic  was  sxis- 
pended  over  the  railroad  at  one  time  for 
weeks.  Between  Cantwell  and  McKinley  Park, 
the  track  glaciers  over  during  the  winter  at 
several  points;  Iwtween  McKinley  Park  and 
Healy  is  the  most  dangerous  track  on  the 
entire  road,  extremely  costly  to  maintain  and 
hazardous  to  operate  trains  over:  from  Healy 
to  Nenana.  trouble  is  encountered  with 
glaciers  during  the  winter  season. 

Taking  the  railroad  as  a  whole,  it  Is.  in  my 
Judgment,  indisputable  that  11  the  railroad 
between  Seward  and  mile  64  Is  rehabilitated, 
it  will  be  the  safest  and  best  part  of  the 
entire  road  and  certainly  no  more  costly  to 
maintain  and  operate  than  the  rest  of  the 
line. 

In  fact,  rather  than  spend  even  $5,300,000 
to  build  the  proposed  new  line  Into  Passage 
Canal,  it  would  be  much  better  to  relocate 
that  part  of  the  railroad  between  mile  28  and 
mile  81  by  following  a  low  open  valley  called 
Moose  Pass  and  crossing  the  head  of  Turna- 
again  Arm  with  a  bridge.  This  entire  Job 
could  be  done  for  not  more  than  $4,000,000 
and  would  eliminate  all  of  the  so-called  loop 
district  where  the  dangerous  timber  struc- 
tures are  located.  However,  it  is  totally  xm- 
necessary  to  even  corvBlder  this  alternative 
because  the  present  line,  if  rehabilitated  at 
comparatively  small  expense,  will  serve  every 
possible  purpose  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  people  who  reside  in  the  city  of  Seward 
and  for  60  miles  north  thereof  are  deserving 
of  some  consideration.  Probably  1,600  citi- 
zens reside  In  this  area.  If  the  proposed  new 
line  is  built  to  Passage  Canal  and  the  line 
to  Seward  abandoned,  more  than  half  of 
those  residents  will  lose  their  homes  and 
practically  everything  they  have.  To  thus 
ruin  them  without  any  necessity  for  such 
action  would  be  a  cruel  thing.  The  present 
line  of  the  railroad  and  Its  present  termlnue 
should  by  all  means  be  maintained. 

I  have  discu6sed  this  subject  at  some  length 
with  the  Delegate  from  Alaska,  who  is  per- 
sonally familiar  with  the  entire  area  men- 
tioned, and  I  believe  Mr.  Dimond  conctin 
with  the  views  herein  expressed. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  O.  Johnson. 


Position  of  Agriculture  in  National  and 
Western  Hemisphere  Defense 
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or 
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LETTER  AND  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  WIS- 
CONSIN COUNCIL  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  agri- 
cultural people  of  this  country,  who 
represent  25  percent  of  the  population 
and  must  be  content  with  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  national  farm  income,  are 
continually  striving  to  obtain  economic 
justice  for  the  rural  people.    Thousands 
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of  agricultural  college  graduates,  thou- 
sands of  teachers  of  agriculture  in  high 
Bchools  and  thousands  of  agriculturally 
trained  people  living  on  the  farms  of  our 
country  are.  In  a  constructive  manner. 
Beeking  to  obtain  fair  consideration  for 
the  rural  population. 

The  foUowing   letter  and  resolution 
from  the  Wisconsin  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture is  an  example  of  this  interest: 
Wiscoitsm  Cotmcn.  or  Aowcuxttjui, 

Madison.  Wis..  March  11.  1941. 
Hon.  RKD  F-  MuiuuT, 
Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  UtAM  Cowo«issMAN  MtJWUT :  The  direc- 
tors of  the  WlsconBln  Council  of  Agrlcul^^ 
m  session  at  Madison,  Thursday.  March  o, 
after  due  consideration,  adopted  a  resolution 
concerning  the  position  of  agriculture  in 
national  and  Western  Hemisphere  defense. 
A  copy  of  this  resolution  Is  herewith  enclosed. 
1  am  sure  you  will  be  very  much  int^erested 
In  studying  this  united  considered  opinion 
of  Wlaconsin  farm  leaders  assembled  In  the 
Wisconsin  Council  of  Agriculture. 

Consumer-minded  groups  and  Individuals, 
both  in  and  outside  governmental  agencies. 
today  exert  considerable  influence  in  the  way 
of   restricting    price    advance*    of   consumer 
goods.    This  is  evident  with  respect  to  con- 
--    sumer  propaganda  found  In  the  National  De- 
fense magazine      Within   the   A.   A.  A.,  the 
Consumers'  Division  exerts  a  similar  influence 
on  the  price  trends  of  agricultural  products. 
Throughout  this  program  of  national  pre- 
paredness few  seem  to  realise  that  the  costs 
of  the  things  farmers  buy  are  rising  way  out 
of  proportion  to  the  farmer's  ability  to  pay. 
Many  of   these  same   people,   who   are  very 
conscious  of  any  Increases  in  the  cost  of  con- 
sumer goods,  condone  increasing  labor  rates, 
and  pay  little  attention  to  the  rising  cost  of 
capital  goods,   industrial  products,  and  de- 
fense materials. 

In  view  of  this  situation  so  adverse  to  the 
Interests  of  agriculture,  the  free  Importation 
of  products  from  Latin  America  is  certain  to 
have  a  further  depressing  effect  which  will 
be  mtich  more  manifest  in  the  case  of  agri- 
culture than  m  its  Influence  upon  Indtistry. 
Tour  defense  of  American  agrlctilture  In 
helping  to  curtail  these  Influences  and  pro- 
posed policies  that  threaten  agricultural  well- 
being  will  be  very  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

MILO  K.  SWAMTON, 

Executive  Secretary. 


KisoLTrnoN  XBCABonra  th«  tobttzov  or  aghi- 

CTTLTU«B  m  NATIONAL  AND  WtSTBRN  HEMI- 
SPHERE DEFENSE  AS  ADOPTED  BT  THE  WISCON- 
SIN COUNCn-  OF  AGEICTJLTtnU!  AT  MADISON, 
ICAICB   «,    1941 

Hemisphere  defense  Involves  economic  as 
well  as  military  considerations,  and  we  urge 
that  especial  care  be  exercised  during   this 

period  of  emotional  stress  in  order  that  agri- 

culture  in  this  country  not  be  asked  to  carry 
an  undue  share  of  the  economic  bxirdens  of 
such  Western  Hemisphere  defense.  Latin 
America  is  suffering  from  decreased  agricul- 
tural exports,  as  Is  this  coxmtry.  They  are 
accumulating  agricultural  surpluses,  as  are 
we.  Some  of  their  surpluses  are  identical 
In  kind  with  our  own. 

The  Wisconsin  Council  of  Agriculture  ur- 
gently requests  that  our  Government  pro- 
ceed slowly  and  cautiously  in  assuming  re- 
aponsibillty  for  these  foreign  surpluses,  at 
least  until  we  have  formulated  methods  for 
the  efBcient  handling  of  o\ir  own  agricul- 
tural surplus  problems. 

In  relation  to  other  major  economic  groups 
and  classes  In  America,  the  farmers  stand 
ready  and  are  willing  to  assume  their  full 
aban  of  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of 
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national  defense.  This  Is  Just  as  true  now  as 
during  the  last  World  War.  Our  production 
of  food  and  fiber  goes  into  the  channels  of 
trade  largely  in  the  form  of  consumer  goods. 
Hence  the  prices  of  our  farm  products  we 
most  directly  affected  and  Influenced  by  the 
efforts  and  propaganda  of  the  consumer 
groups  for  stabilization  of  prices  as  voiced 
bv  the  Consumer  Division  of  the  A.  A.  A. 
and   as  expressed  In  the   National  Defense 

™wrp"ote8t  that  this  program,  designed  to 
restrict  price  advances  affecting  agricultural 
commodities,  apparently  does  not  attempt  at 
the  same  time  to  curtail  the  rising  cost  of 
capital  goods.  Industrial  products,  and  de- 
fense  materials.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
increase  cost  of  production  on  the  farm  while 
curtaUlng  the  prices  farmers  receive.  This 
results  in  lower  net  farm  income. 

We  urge  that  efforts  be  made  by  our  State 
and  National  Governments  to  assist  more 
aggressively  In  moving  our  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  Into  world  markets  when 
and  where  at  all  possible. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Wisconsin  Council  of 
Agriculture  is  a  parent  organization  and 
represents  the  various  agricultural  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  JARED  Y.  SANDERS,  JR. 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 


Wednesday.  March  19,  1941 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  BOARD  OP  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE  OP 
LOUISIANA 


Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of 
the  department  of  public  service  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  in  opposition  to  the 
so-called  St.  Lawrence  River-Great  Lakes 
navigation  and  power  project. 

This  resolution  well  expresses  the  con- 
sidered opinion  of  informed  and  respon- 
sible people  in  my  State  and  the  reasons 
that  actuate  our  people  in  opposing  this 
proposed  project.  The  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  board  and 
director  of  the  department  of  pubUc  serv- 
ice of  Louisiana  on  March  10,  last.  The 
resolution  in  question  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  it  is  currently  reported  in  the 
public  press  and  through  other  media  that 
there  wiU  be  introduced  at  the  1941  session 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  either 
In  the  form  of  a  treaty  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  or  In  the  form  of  other  legisla- 
tion, a  measure  to  revive  the  so-called  St. 
Lawrence  River-Great  Lakes  navigation  and 
powe*  project,  similar  In  substance  to  the 
proposed  treaty  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments which  failed  of  ratification  in  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  1934  session  of  Congress;  and 

•Whereas  In  the  Judgment  of  the  board  and 
the  director  of  the  department  of  public  serv- 
ice in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  proposed 
project  is  economically  unsound  and  inimical 


to  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  aB 
a  whole,  and  in  particular  is  prejudicial  to 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  lt«  ports,  industries, 
and  commerce,  in  that— 

(1)  The  vast  amount  of  preUmlnary  work 
necessary  before  actual  construction  can  be 
?oSSnced  will  divert  to  an  object  ve  which 
cannot  be  attained  for  a  number  of  years  to 
come    engineering  and  other  technical  per- 
sonnel vitally  needed  in  designing  and  cas- 
ing into  effect  the  na"°««l-^f '"^^  P'^^fl^^h 
to  the  extent  that  the  project  b^,  ^"J^ 
Objective    providing     an    additional    water 
transportation  route  between  the  Ports  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  sea.  it  »«  "fXri 
because  in  the  opinion  of  recognized  authori- 
ses Tie  to  th?  channel-depth  limitations      ■ 
only  30  percent  of  the  registered  tonnage  of 
the  world  could  use  the  waterway:  and  but  6 
percent  of  the  tonnage  registered  under  the 
American  fiag  could  use  it.  for  like  reasons; 
and  this  use  would  be  restricted  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  from  6  to  6  months  in  a  year   due 
to  the  freezing  over  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
Thus  the  project,  as  an  instrument  of  com- 
merce and  navigation,  would  impose  a  cost 
upon   the   United   States  wholly   dispropor- 
tionate to  its  value  as  such  a  facility. 

The  project  Is  further  objectionable  In  that 
practically  the  only  vessels  which  could  navi- 
eate  the  waterway  would  be  small  foreign- 
flag  carriers  of  the  tramp-ship  type  engaged 
in  the  handling  of  low-grade  bulk  commodi- 
ties, such  as  coal,  grains,  etc.    This  type  of 
carrier  would  thus  be  enabled  to  reach  the 
Great  Lakes  ports  laden  with  such  commodi- 
ties  as  ballast   produced   In   other   nations 
under  substandard  wage,  working,  and  living 
conditions  and  moving  in  substandard  car- 
riers.    These  cargoes  would  be  dumped  on 
the   domestic   market   in   competition   with 
the  agricultural,  mining,  and  other   indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  to  their  great  harm 
and  detriment.    This  dumping  process  would 
adversely  affect  the  line  ships  of  the  Ai^«ri- 
can  merchant  marine  which  now  serve  the 
recognized    and    established    ports    of    the 
United    States— a    merchant    marine    upon 
which  the  United  States  has  In  recent  years 
spent    and  upon  which  It  is  now  spending, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  construc- 
tion and  operating  subsidies.    This  111  effect 
would  reflect  itself  not  only  upon  the  Ameri- 
can  merchant   marine   as   an   industry   but 
upon  the  shipowners  and  operators,  the  em- 
ployed personnel,   and  would  generally   ad- 
versely  affect   the   operating    and    financial 
stability  of   the  organizations  and  facilltlea 
of  established  ports  of  the  United  States. 

Specifically  the  project  would  gravely 
prejudice  the  ports  and  port  faculties  of 
Louisiana  (upon  whose  bonds  the  State  of 
Louisiana  is  an  unconditional  guarantor  In 
an  amount  In  excess  of  $35,000,000).  as  well 
as  other  ports  In  the  Gulf.  The  port  of  New 
Orleans  normally  handles  a  great  volume  of 
import  and  export  tonnage  destined  to  and 
originating  in  that  area  of  the  United  States 
adjacent  to  the  American  segment  of  the 
projected  waterway.  This  traffic  is  presently 
handled  by  common  carrier,  contract  carrier, 
and  private  barge  lines  operating  on  the 
Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries,  as  well 
as  by  railroad  and  truck  lines. 

The  Mississippi  River.  In  conjunction  with 
the  Illinois  and  Desplalnes  Rivers  and  the 
Chicago  Sanitary  Drainage  Canal,  is  the 
main  stem  of  this  water  lane,  forming  a 
through  route  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  New 
Orleans,  and  it  is  vital  to  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  as  well  as  other  Gulf  ports  that  a 
channel  be  maintained  of  sufficient  depth  to 
permit  unimpeded  navigation  thereover.  At 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  this  minimum 
channel  depth  Is  only  made  possible  by  a 
diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan;  and, 
indeed.  In  years  of  abnormal  drought  condi- 
tions m  the  upper  Mississippi  VaUey  even 
this  water  diversion  Is  not  sufficient  to  fully 
accomplish  this  purpoee. 
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•During  1938,  river  conditions  were  quite 
satisfactory.  In  1939,  although  no  vmusual 
navigational  diflaculties  were  experienced  dur- 
ing the  first  8  months,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year  low  river  stages  on  the  Missouri, 
lower  Mississippi,  and  to  some  extent  on  the 
upper  Mississippi,  slowed  up  tow  movements 
and  increased  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
regular  schedules. 

"Delays  on  account  of  low  channel  and 
consequent  groundings  on  the  Mississippi 
system  consumed  7,310  hours  during  the  last 
4  months  of  the  year.  These  delays  made  it 
necessary  to  add  more  power  In  order  to  com- 
plete deliveries,  and,  of  course,  added  to  the 
cost  of  operation."  (Annual  Report  of  the 
Inland  Waterways  Corporation  for  the  calen- 
du  year  1939,  p.  2.) 

Lake  Michigan  alone  of  the  Great  Lakes  lies 
wholly  within  and  Is  subject  to  the  exclusive 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States.     As  much  as 
10,000  cubic  feet  per  second  has  been  with- 
drawn from  Lake  Michigan  and  diverted  to 
the  existing  waterway.    However,  under  a  de- 
cree  of   the   Supreme  Court  of  the   United 
States  entered  In  1931,  and  arising  out  of  liti- 
gation  between   several   States,   the   present 
maximum   diversion  is  fixed  at  1,500  cubic 
feet  per  second,  plus  an  insignificant  allow- 
able pumpage.    There  is  presently  no  legal 
impediment  to  the  Supreme  Court  increasing 
the  allowable  diversion  in  the  event  condi- 
tions required  and  Justified  such  a  modifica- 
tion of  its  decree.    Under  the  proposed  treaty 
of  1938 — and  a  treaty  has  the  binding  force  of 
law — the  amount  of  diversion  would  be  lim- 
ited to  the  present  1,500  cubic  feet  per  second, 
save  in  case  of  emergency,  and  the  existence 
of  such  an  emergency,  under  the  proposal, 
must  be  submitted  to  an  international  tri- 
bunal for  adjudication  should  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  object  to  the  additional  withdrawal. 
Thus,  and  to  this  extent,  the  future  of  a 
vital  avenue  of  transportation  lying  wholly 
within  the  United  States  is,  in  part  at  least, 
surrendered  to  a  foreign  sovereign  Jurisdiction. 
(2)  To  the  extent  that  it  is  either  a  pri- 
mary or  Incidental  purpose  of  the  proposal  to 
provide  facilities  for  the  generation  of  hydro- 
electric power,  then  it  is  objectionable  and 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Louisiana  and 
to  the  South  as  a  whole  in  that  electric  en- 
ergy,  in   the  present  state   of  development, 
cannot  be  economicaUy  nor  feasibly  trans- 
mitted except  for  relatively  short  distances — 
recognized  authorities  fix  the  maximum,  un- 
der  the   most   favorable   conditions,   at   300 
miles.    Practically  the  whole  of  this  generat- 
ing capacity  would  be  on  that  segment  of  the 
waterway  known  as  the  International  Rapids 
section:    and  the  availability  of  the  cheap 
power  there  generated  would  be  restricted  by 
transmission  limitations  to  the  Province  of 
Ontario  and  the  State  of  New  York.     Obvi- 
ously the  great  vol\ime  of  power  so  generated 
would  have  to  find  its  principal  market  in 
Industrial  consumption;   that  market,  as  to 
the  proportion  allocated  to  the  United  States, 
being  in  an  area  that  Is  presently  one  of  the 
most   highly    Industrialized    in    the    United 
States.     Much  of  this  power  would  be  so- 
called  dump  power— that  is.  surplus  power, 
sold  for  whatever  it  will  bring  In  a  competi- 
tive market. 

The  State  of  New  York,  and  many  of  Its 
larger  industrial  cities,  Including  the  city  of 
New  York,  are  parties  to  those  proceedings 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
commonly  known  and  referred  to  as  the 
Southern  Governors'  cases,  wherein  the 
Southern  States,  including  Louisiana,  are  at- 
tacking the  centralization  of  industry  in  so- 
called  official  classification  territory— which 
Includes  the  State  of  New  York— Insofar  as 
that  centralization  is  the  result  of  the  crea- 
tion and  maintenance  of  artificial  rate  and 
transportation  barriers  against  manufactured 
articles  from  the  South,  made  from  and  with 
the  raw  materials  and  natural  resources  of 
the  South,  seeking  markets  in  that  most- 
densely    populated    section    of    the    United 


States — official  territory.  Availability  of  de- 
pendable supplies  of  electric  power,  and  the 
price  thereof,  are,  in  the  absence  of  most  un- 
usual conditions,  among  the  prime  determi- 
native factors  considered  in  the  location  of 
industrial  plants.  In  the  Southern  Govern- 
nors"  cases  the  State  of  New  York  and  its 
Interests  are  opposing,  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability,  the  contentions  of  the  southern  in- 

Under  such  conditions  the  South  generally, 
and  Louisiana  in  particular,  would  not  only 
receive  no  advantage  from  the  projected 
waterway  and  power  project,  but  would  be 
actively  prejudiced  thereby,  and  would  be 
called  upon  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the 
construction  and  operating  costs  of  the  proj- 
ect, and  possibly  the  deficits  arising  there- 
from, while  their  own  natural  resources,  fuels, 
minerals,  and  others,  will  continue  to  be 
transported  to  the  pools  of  cheap  power,  and 
there   consumed   or   processed,   as   the    case 

may  be. 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing,  as  well 
as  other  pertinent  facts,  which  cannot  be  here 
set  forth  because  of  the  limitations  of  space: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  board  and  the  director  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Service  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  in  session  at  its  offices  in 
Baton  Rouge  on  this  March  10,  1941,  That  we 
do  hereby  express  our  unalterable  opposition 
to  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
proposed  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River-Great  Lakes  navigation  and  power 
project:  and  we  respectfully  urge  upMDn  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana  that  they  oppose  any  and  aU  legis- 
lation, of  whatsoever  character,  having  for 
its  purpose  the  construction  of  said  project; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  transmitted  to  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  Louisiana. 

I.  Alex  Grouchy,  acting  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  the  Department  of  Public  Service  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  a 
resolution  this  day  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Board  and  the  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Service  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

In  faith  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  officially 
signed  my  name  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Service  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  this  March  10, 
1941. 

[SEAL]  Alex  Groucht, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Service  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana. 


Reapportionment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  March  19,  1941 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
OP  IOWA 


tives  In  Congress  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to 
their  respective  numbers,  counting  the 
whole  number  of  citizens  in  each  State." 

The  resolution  follows: 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  19 

Whereas  section  2  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  that  Representatives  in  Congress 
shall  be  determined  by  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed;  and 

Whereas  the  apportionment  of  Represent- 
atives on  this  basis  works  a  hardship  on 
certain  sections  of  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  certain  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try have  large  numbers  of  persons  who  are 
not  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  Congress  shall,  upon  application 
of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several 
States,  call  a  convention  to  consider  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  (the  senate  con- 
curring). That  the  Legislature  of  Iowa,  duly 
assembled  InTDes  Moines.  Iowa,  respectfully 
petitions  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  that  said  convention,  when 
so  called,  shall  consider  amending  the  first 
sentence  of  section  2  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  so  that  the  same  shall  read  as 
follows:  "Representatives  in  Congress  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the 
whole  number  of  citizens  in  each  State";  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  United  States  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  National  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  the  Governors  of  the  47  States,  and 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  hereby  certify  that  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution No.  19  was  adopted  by  the  Forty-ninth 
General  Assembly  of  Iowa,  Done  at  Des 
Moines.  Iowa,  this  15th  day  of  March  1941. 

A.  C.  GUSTATSON, 

*  Chief  Clerk.  House  of  Representa^ 
tives.  Forty-ninth  General  X«em- 
bly.  State  of  lotoa. 


Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  desire  to  Include  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Forty-ninth  General 
Assembly  of  Iowa,  petitioning  Congress 
to  call  a  convention  to  consider  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  so  that  "Representa- 


A.  A.  A.  ContracU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  March  19.  1941 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  qult« 
recently  I  have  received  a  number  of  let- 
ters from  people  who  are  engaged  In 
farming,  in  my  congressional  district,  In 
which  they  have  advised  me  that  in  some 
of  the  counties  the  A.  A.  A.  Board  which 
is  now  endeavoring  to  secure  signers  for 
the  1941  contracts  is  resorting  to  threats 
and  unreliable  propaganda  In  an  effort 
to  secure  the  farmers'  signatures  to  such 
contracts.  It  has  been  my  very  definite 
understanding  that  the  matter  of  sign- 
ing such  contracts  for  allotments  was  to 
be  a  matter  which  was  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  each  farmer,  and  that  in  the  event 
he  desired  to  sign  the  same  he  would  do  »t 


> 
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of  his  own  volition,  and  that  the  Board 
would  have  no  power  or  authority  to  at- 
tempt to  force  our  farmers  to  sign  such 
contracts  against  their  own  free  wiU  and 

accord.  ^      *v.  «.  .f  <«  « 

May  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  a 
very  sad   commentary   which  we   face 
when  the  local  A.  A.  A.  Boards  in  their 
anxiety  to  secure  a  large  number  of  sign- 
ers  to   such    contracts   wUl   resort    to 
threats  and  trickery  upon  our  farmers  in 
an    effort    to    secure    such    signatures. 
This  is  one  matter  which  is  left  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  each  farmer,  and  he 
has  the  perfect  right  to  either  sign  or 
reject   such   proffered  contract.    Those 
A.  A.  A.  Boards  which  resort  to  threats 
and  trickery  upon  our  farmers  in  an  ef- 
fort to  secure  their  signatures  to  such 
contracts  are  violating  both  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  those  who 
would  engage  in  such  ulterior  practices 
In  order  to  attempt  to  force  our  farmers 
to  sign  such  contracts  for  1941  should 
be  replaced  very  promptly.    The  people 
of  our  country  have  but  little  freedom 
remaining,  and  our  farmers  still  have  the 
right     to     determine     for     themselves 
whether  they  desire  to  sign  the  Govern- 
ment contracts,  or  whether  they  desire 
to  farm  their  own  farms  in  the  manner 
they    may    determine.    These    Boards 
which  attempt  to  "high  pressure '  our 
farmers  into  signing  such  contracts,  by 
resorting  to  threats,  unreliable  proi^- 
ganda  and  trickery  should  be  promptly 
removed;  there  is  no  place  for  such  prac- 
tices among  the  good  people  of  our  coun- 
try today.  ^ 
Mr  Speaker,  In  extending  my  own  re- 
marks on  this  subject.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  therein  a  letter  which 
I  have  just  received  from  one  of  the  good 
fanners    in   my    congressional    district, 
which  is  pertinent  upon  this  subject.    I 
hope  every  Member  of  the  House  will  read 
this  timely  letter,  which  follows: 

St.  PAtn.,  IND.,  March  16,  1941. 
Hon.  Ratmond  Spbinckr. 

I  Just  wanted  to  call  yova  attention  to  tne 
threats  and  un-American  propaganda  the 
Decatvir  County  A.  A.  A.  Board  Is  putting  out 
to  get  farmers  to  sign  the  1941  contract. 

They  are  getting  signers  through  threats  of 
penalties   on   overproduction   of   wheat   and 

ThlB  board  U  one-sWed  pollUcaUy  and  un- 
reasonable. 

Some  of  the  farmers  can  sign  and  get  along 
•U  right,  but  others  dont  have  the  base  and 
Just  cant  afford  to. 

We  want  this  kept  voluntary. 


APPENDIX  f  0  THE  'CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Record.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
George  R.  Parnum,  of  Boston,  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  Ui^ed 
States,  which  was  published  in  the  Boston 
Traveler  of  March  8. 1941: 
[Prom  the  Boston  Traveler  of  March  8.  1941] 

BACK  PRESIDENT,  SATS  FABNTTM— LEASE-LEND 
CONTROVERSY  SEEN  PARALTZINO  NATIONAL 
ACTION 


Back  Prtti^nt,  S«7>  Faroum 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAaaAcmmtTt 
W  mi  HOUai  OP  MrMtlNTAIlVI& 

W«tfN««<(««.  Mwtch  ll«  tut 

AUTICU  IT  OlOHOl  R^  PAmnJM.  VOMm 
ABtMTAMT    ATTOMIIY    0»nAL    OP 

1M1  umriD  wtkrm 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  8|i**kw.  un- 
«ir  )t«v%  to  wuad  my  rtmiirfeti  In  Um 


(By  George  R.  Pamxim,  Boston  lawyer  and 
former  Assistant  Attorney  General  at  the 
United  States) 

Regardless  of  their  personal  opinions  and 
Dolltlcal  afBllatlons.  most  people  want  to  see 
our  Government  steered  through  the  present 
hvirrlcane  by  a  captain  who  Is  strengthened 
by  the  knowledge  that  he  has  the  confidence 
and  can  depend  upon  the  cooperation  of  h  s 
crew     They  know  In  their  hearts  that  this  Is 
not  the  hour  to  dangerously  rock  the  boat 
by  personal  animosities,  political  bigotry,  or 
violent  partisanship.    They  cherish,  of  comse. 
their  right  to  censure  by  their  votes  and  criti- 
cize  by   their   speech   their    public   officials. 
They  know  that  the  ftill  and  free  exercise  of 
this  privilege  Is  one  of  the  best  guaranties 
that    democracy    possesses.    They    see    that 
where  It  Is  lost  freedom  Is  undermined  and 
autocracy  ultimately  prevails.    The  President 
of  the  United  States  enjoys  no  Immunity  from 
the  Judgment  of  his  fellow  citizens.      The 
king  can  do  no  wrong"  Is  not  a  part  of  the 
American  tradition. 

There  Is  a  type  of  criticism,  however,  which 
defeats  Its  own  purpose  by  Its  intemperance. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  bad  state  of  affairs  when. 
In  the  discussion  of  public  questions,  people 
cease  to  think  for  themselves,  throw  all  re- 
straint to  the  winds,  and  permit  reason  to 
abdicate  to  passion.  Things  have  come  to  a 
deplorable  pass  when  dissatisfaction  with 
Presidential  policies  and  methods  Is  accom- 
panied by  contempt  and  hatred  for  the  man 
who  for  the  time  being  is  the  voters'  choice 
as  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult for  most  people  to  respect  an  office  If 
they  despise  the  incumbent.  If  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  falls  Into  disre- 
spect, it  IB  but  a  short  step  to  distrust  In 
democracy  Itself. 

The  agitation  over  the  lend-lease  bill  in 
Congress,  in  the  press,  over  the  air,  and  in 
private  discussion  has  been  characterized  by 
a  controversial  violence  and  personal  bitter- 
ness that  Is  not  conducive  to  clear  and 
honest  thinking,  and  is  certainly  not  pro- 
moting our  national  unity  and  consolidat- 
ing American  opinion  at  the  very  crisis  of 
one  of  the  really  momentous  periods  In 
modem  history.  If  there  ever  was  a  time 
since  the  Civil  War  when  the  administra- 
tion. In  Its  aim  to  render  America  the  Im- 
pregnable citadel  of  democracy  at  home  and 
the  hope  of  democracy  abroad,  deserves  the 
support  of  all  loyal  Americans,  whether  pri- 
vate citizens  or  public  servants  that  time  la 
right  now. 

In  the  Old  World  clvllliatlon  Is  disintegrat- 
ing at  a  frightful  rate.  The  work  of  centuries 
la  being  ruthlessly  destroyed.  The  Ideals  for 
which  men  have  tolled  and  sacrificed  for 
countless  generntlona  hare  been  betrayed  and 
rtpudlated.  Might,  exultant  and  brutal,  hat 
replaced  right  u  the  law  of  exUitenc*.  Amer- 
ica and  her  way  of  Ufe  are  anathema  to  tho8« 
madmen  who  hnve  brought  down  the  terrlblt 
calamity  on  th»  world  Th»lr  advanc*  guartU. 
th«lr  propagandUta  an<l  «ptM.  have  long  »»np» 
p»o»tratfd  our  «ff»n»»i«  It  1»  tatxunia  and 
•Micidal  at  thla  faHtul  tlma  to  ♦ncourag* 
th»««  impUcaWe  fnamlM  i>t  d•mv^^racy  in 
tha  ^\\*t  that  out  c^^uwtiU  ar»  rtlYlrtkl.  ow 
purpoaM  u»aattlw»«  an<l  o\«>f  puWlc  opinton 

^tMluaUng  ^^»  ^^*  >'*^*^  *'*^'^'  ***  ^*  ****^'  " 
It  tvprtmt  toily  t«  t^t*  thvM  any  tmpr«M(on 
ttMt  our  PrtatdvttI  laOta  tha  r^p^ci  and  uuat 
Qt  Um  AiMrloaa  Mop)«  and  t;hat,  having  paid 
htm  tha  U)\pi«c««N«t«<l  hoi\or  of  a  thn^  ttrm, 
thay  aw  not  wholfhtartaflly  bahtnti  him  \n 
hto  loitun  polltlaa.  Ttt  «anh<>rataly  atit  up 
puhU«  iHMkUMfti  aiaUMi  Mm*  lo  Vnr  to 


shake  public  confidence  in  his  motives  and 
ludgment.  or  to  paralyze  vigorous  national 
action  at  this  crucial  hour  by  flUbuster  or 
otherwise,  as  some  of  our  Senators  and  other 
politicians  are  doing,  is  In  effect,  to  betray 
democracy  and  play  directly  Into  the  hands 
of  Hitler  and  his  allies. 

Our  problem  today  Is  to  maintain  unim- 
paired all  our  rights  of  free  speech  and  cor- 
rective action,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
exercise  them  so  as  not  to  poison  the  spirit 
and  undermine  the  morale  of  the  people  at 
large,  weaken  the  hand  of  the  administra- 
tion when  It  should  be  steady  In  purpose  and 
strong  m  action,  and  not  lend  "aid  and  com- 
fort" to  those  who  detest  us  as  a  people,  de- 
spise our  Ideals,  and  plot  our  ruin.  We  will 
not  surrender  our  constitutional  prlvUeges 
as  free  people.  It  la  quite  another  thing, 
however,  to  voluntarily  impose  upon  our- 
selves some  rational  restraint  In  their  exer- 
cise m  times  of  grave  public  danger. 

WendeU  Willkie,  whose  patriotism,  statea- 
manshlp.  and  good  sense  no  one  can  ser- 
iously impugn,  has  set  a  worthy  example 
to  his  fellow  Republicans  as  well  as  to  the 
country  at  large.  The  growth  of  his  popu- 
larity since  the  election,  as  shown  by  the 
recent  Gallup  poll,  proves  that  the  people 
realize  this  fact,  however  he  may  be  re- 
garded by  some  of  our  poUtlcians. 


Fiftieth  Anniyer«ary  of  the  Norwich  Sun 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  March  19.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NORWICH    (N.  Y.) 

SUN 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Norwich  (N.  Y.) 
Sun  of  March  17.  1941: 

[From  the  Norwich   (N.  Y.)   Sun  of  March 
17.  1941) 

OTTB    FimETH    AMNIVERSABT 

Just  60  years  ago,  or  to  be  exact,  on 
Monday.  March  16.  1891.  the  first  copy  of 
the  Morning  Sun  rolled  off  the  press,  to  the 
great  delight,  evidently,  of  Ita  then  editor. 
Reed  Campbell,  the  entire  staff,  and  to  resl- 
denu  of  the  community  which  It  served.  So 
today  we  are  celebrating  our  golden  annl- 
veraary  In  a  very  conservative  manner  and 
reminding  our  16,000  readers  that  we  ara  atlU 
going  atrong  and  that  there  la  evary  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Norwich  Sun  will  con- 
tinue to  thrive  and  to  aarve  Norwich.  Chan- 
ango  County,  and  thla  entire  area  aa  faith- 
fully during  the  next  half  century  aa  It  has 
during  tha  pa»t, 

Tha  ftrat  laaua  of  tha  Morntni  Sun  waa 
of  <  pagaa,  7  columna  In  wMth,  A  nawa 
Item  of  tha  laaua  of  tha  aac<>nd  day  atata* 
that  thara  wara  17  columna  ut  rti^plwy  •*• 
wrtlalng  In  tha  f\m  l»avWv  anrt  that>  ot 
eouraa,  waa  intan^tlnf.  a>fan  tht»U»ng.  to 
Wttor  CampbaU  and  tha  naw  ownara  ot  thto 
youngaat  rtaUy  nawapapar>  k\  tha  haati  of 
tha  adlt*»tlal  columna  thara  waa  no  tndlta* 
tK^n  a«  to  who  ownH  tha  nawanapar,  n^'ithar 
waa  thara  any  indUH^ttnn  aa  to  U«  atafT  Tft» 
tMkt  tha  rvdaral   atatutaa  protlda   tw  tha 

Suwlcatlon  ot  nawnv*pef  ownarahlpv  and  tw 
M  MmUif  ot  Ua  ottctala.   Thla  atatutt  WM 
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enacted    so    that    financial    and    other    re- 
Bpcnsibllity   might   be   established. 

However,  the  following  announcement  ap- 
peared In  the  editorial  column  on  page  2: 
"The  Morning  Sun  will  be  Issued  every  day 
exc2pt  Sundays.  It  wUl  be  thoroughly  m- 
depeiident.  and  especially  so  as  regards  poll- 
tics  and  religion.  It  will  publish  the  news 
from  day  to  day  In  a  truthful  and  concise 
manner  and  in  every  way  try  to  advocate 
such  needed  reforms  as  will  be  of  lasting 
benefit  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In 
the  beautiful  village  of  Narwlch.  The  office 
has  been  thoroughly  equipped  with  new  and 
modern  presses,  type,  and  everything  neces- 
sary to  make  a  first-class  newspaper.  The 
paper  will  be  under  efficient  business  man- 
agement and  the  editorial  writers  will  de- 
vote their  entire  time  In  making  the  Morn- 
ing Sun  a  bright.  Interesting,  and  readable 
newspaper." 

After  a  period  of  50  years  has  elapsed,  we 
would  say  that  the  policies  as  laid  down  by 
the  management  in  the  year  1891  were  most 
commendable,  and  If  tocay.  a  half  century 
later,  we  can  "follow  up"  we  shall  be  happy 
and  entirely  satisfied.  In  the  second  iesue 
of  the  Morning  Sun  there  were  compliments 
from  probably  50  of  the  prominent  citizens  of 
Norwich,  each  of  whom  in  a  short  terse  sen- 
tence expressed  themselves  on  the  advent  of 
a  daily  newspaper  In  the  village  of  Norwich. 
The  first  of  the  testlmcnlrOs  was  from  the  !ate 
Judge  George  W.  Ray,  who  said:  "The  paper  la 
very  good.  Indeed."  The  only  resident  of 
Norwich  now  living,  who  at  that  time  said  a 
good  word  by  way  of  commendation  waa  J. 
Bennett  Turner,  who  with  Mra.  Turner.  Is 
vacationing  in  Florida  this  winter,  and  he  ex- 
pressed himself  as  follows:  "The  paper  la  aU 
right  and  a  credit  to  the  town." 

The  Morning  Sun  continued  under  the 
management  of  Reed  Campbell  until  hifl 
death  in  1903,  when  It  was  transferred  to  the 
Norwich  PublUhlng  Co.  under  the  manage- 
ment of  WUliam  H.  Clark.  At  that  time  the 
Chenango  Telegraph,  owned  by  Mra.  C.  K. 
Merritt.  was  transferred  to  the  same  organi- 
zation. That  management  has  continued  to 
the  present  time  under  its  original  president 
or  by  his  heirs  and  associates  down  to  this 
very  day.  Under  the  new  management  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Norwich  Sun.  and 
It  became  an  evening  newspaper.  The 
Chenango  Telegraph  waa  changed  from  a 
weekly  newspaper,  established  In  1829,  to  a 
semiweekly  newspaper,  and  this  publication 
has  been  issued  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
since  the  two  newspapers  began  their  publi- 
cation from  the  same  office  In  1903.  The 
Morning  Sun  was  first  published  In  a  One- 
story  building  still  standing  and  In  use  on 
Mechanic  Street,  Just  off  North  Broad. 

Today  the  Norwich  Sun  haa  a  circulation 
of  approximately  3.500.  while  the  Chenango 
Telegraph  has  more  than  1.000  on  lU  lists. 
The  plant  has  been  gre.itly  enlarged,  and  It  la 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  typesetting 
machines  and  other  c^qulpment  obtainable. 
The  management  endeavora  to  give  the  best 
possible    service   to    rtadera    and    to    adver- 
tisers.   While  it  la  not  the  largest  newspaper 
and  Job-prlnllng  plant  in  central  New  York. 
U  la  one  ot  tha  moat  completely  equipped. 
We  appreclata  tha  conf^dance  which  our  read- 
ers pl«ce  m  u»  for  the  Integrity  of  tha  nawa 
which  goea  out  aN'ary  day  in  tha  columna  of 
the  Norwich  Sun     P^'t^M^»  and  aubacrlbera 
who   gat   our    naw»p)>p<?r    awry    day    ha\'a 
ivai  nad  to  \\it»  it.  and  w  haa  bacvnn*?  a  ho\n»a» 
hold  N^xvrd  \\\  practically  <^\'♦ry  homa  In  Nor* 
wich  a*  vN'aU  aa  U\  hund«vd»  \>t  oihar  homaa 
wHhln  a  r«dlua  ot  40  milaa,  Wa  truat  thla 
r»«dav'C\>nt\danca  wlU  vH)t\tinuav  and  aU  may 
t^t  a»»u>^  U\at  wa  ahuU  ci^ntmu*  ovir  ^ffv>rta 
tt.  matt*  tha  Norwich  tun  not  only  ona  i4  tha 
b»untr«t  an*  haat  naw-apapm  in  tha  ttata 
ot  Naw  YvMk  hut  tha  vary  ba«i  m  any  city  tha 
•ita  ot  Norwich  or  in  a»\y  c<^unty  with  « 
populaiKui  c^Mtxparabla  lo  Chau«tMK«« 


The  Wealth  Escapmg  Taxation  It  More 
Than  That  Upon  Which  Taxes  Are 
Paid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  March  19.  1941 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
time  ago.  I  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
of  the  House,  when  it  conducts  hearings 
on  the  new  tax  bill,  should  give  consider- 
ation to  taxing  intangible  wealth. 

A  large  number  of  people  in  our  coun- 
try own  a  tremendous  part  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Nation  and  pay  no  taxes  what- 
soever. 

The  Individual  States  have  endeavored 
to  tax  intangible  property,  but  have  en- 
countered obstacles  that  could  not  be 
overcome.  These  obstacles  will  not  con- 
front the  Federal  Government  in  its  ef- 
forts to  tax  such  wealth. 

I  asked  Mr.  Colin  P.  Stam.  chief  of  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  of  Congress,  to  give 
me  information  as  to  the  value  of  the  In- 
tangible and  tangible  property  in  the 
United  States. 

Under  date  of  March  11.  1941.  he  re- 
plied to  me  as  follows: 

It  Is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  figure  aa  to 
the  amount  of  Intangible  property  In  the 
United  States.  However,  from  such  a  prelim- 
inary investigation  as  I  have  been  able  to 
make.  It  appears  that  a  conservative  figure 
wotild  be  around  $250,000,000,000. 

In  regard  to  the  tangible  property  upon 
which  taxes  are  customarily  paid  to  the 
States  or  local  governments,  a  figure  arotind 
$50,000,000,000  would  appear  to  be  approxi- 
mately correct. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Intangible 
property  in  the  Nation  upon  which  there 
is  practically  no  taxes  at  all  paid  Is  five 
times  as  much  as  the  tangible  property 
upon  which  taxes  are  customarily  paid  to 
the  States  and  local  governments. 

It  is  true  that  one  pays  income  taxes,  If 
subject  thereto,  on  the  income  from  in- 
tangible property.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  tangible  property  pays  both  a 
capital  levy  and  income. 

Mr.  Stam  was  requested  to  furnish  me 
a  break-down  of  the  intangible  property 
In  the  United  States,  and  his  reply  Is  as 
follows  and  Is  self-explanatory: 

Hon.  WaiQKT  PATMAN. 

HOM99  0/  Kcprts9nt9tn^s, 

Washington.  DO. 
DCAa  CowoataaMAH  Patman  :  In  aceordanea 
with  j"our  raquaat.  I  am  submit  ung  herewith 
a  braak-down  ot  tha  intanglhla  proparty  in 
tha  Unitad  Stataa,  Aa  you  will  wota  fiom  tha 
atuchad  taWa.  tha  ftgura  wa  gava  yv>u  tha 
othar  day  «ll<l  not  Includa  bank  dapoalu  or 
caah  or  uka  Into  account  any  moraaaa  In 
Ptdaiik)  hoit«a  alnca  Juna  90  ot  laat  yaar.  It 
thaaa  Itama  ara  takan  Into  account.  U  a|»« 
paara  that  tha  total  ftgura  can  ha  aataly  atU» 
maiati  to  ba  around  woo>ooo,ooo«000. 
tinaaraly  yovAt*.  _ 

OOUM  P   tTAMv 


Intangible  property  in  the  United  State* 
(In  bUllons  of  doUars] 

Stocks •••  • 

Bonds  and  long-term  obligations,  and 
short-term  obligations  held  by  pri- 
vate Interests;  farm  and  urban  mort- 
gates  owed  by  Individuals 98.4 

Privately  held  public  securities  (as  of 

June  30.  1940) 64.* 

Total  intengible  property 250.0 

This  estimate  Is  very  conservative.  It  does 
not  take  Into  account  bank  deposits  or  cash 
Moreover,  the  Federal  bonds  have  Increased 
considerably  since  June  30  of  last  year. 

Since  deposits  In  commercial  banks  (elimi- 
nating mterbank  deposits,  governmental  de- 
posits, and  deposits  of  business  concerns)  are 
approximately  $32,000,000,000.  It  can  safely  be 
estimated  that  the  total  figure  after  taking 
Into  account  these  Items  will  l>«  around 
$300,000,000,000. 

The  date  submitted  has  t)een  collected  from 
vtu-ious  sources,  including  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. Commerce  Department,  National 
Resources  Committee,  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  Report  from  Twentieth 
Centtiry  Fund,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Beard. 

Prom  this  information  we  learn  that 
six  times  as  much  property  as  we  ordi- 
narily and  customarily  pay  taxes  on  in 
this  country  goes  untaxed  by  the  individ- 
ual States  because  of  their  inability  to 
properly  reach  this  intangible  wealth. 

This  information  is  submitted  In  the 
hope  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  give  it  consideration. 


SL  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  March  19,  1941 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  DETROIT-GREAT 
LAKES-ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr.  DONDERO.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to   extend   my    remarks   in    the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 
msoLtrnoN  to  thi  coNcaxas  or  thx  tJKrrxD 

8TATXS  nOM  DETROIT  GREAT  LAICIS-8T.  LAW- 
RXNCX  aXAWAT  COMMITTXI  APPOINTXD  BT  TKt 
HONORABUt  XDWARO  J    JimWia.  JB.,  MATOR  OF 

TKi  cmr  or  onuorr 

Whereat  a  bottleneck  ot  approximately  48 
mllaa  In  iha  8t.  Uwrenca  Rlvar  daprltta  tha 
paopla  ot  tha  United  States  ot  vlUl  produc- 
tion and  transportation  facUltlw  In  tha  Oraat 
Laka»  araa:  and 

Whei^a*  tha  daapa«ln«  ot  tha  it.  Uwraaaa 
Channal  aa  advocatad  by  ftaaidant  Aooavvalt 
will  auabla  ua  to  maka  our  tuM  rontrtbutlon 
to  tha  praaant  naada  ot  our  Nation  and  to 
partieipata  In  tha  pt^t^war  pru|rwt»  ot  wuild 
rahaWUtatlou  an*  •tabilliatlonj  *w4 

Wharaat  our  naiiunal  d^ffivaa  ra<julra»  full 
utUltatlon  ot  tha  potantialitlaa  ot  our  11 
acnvv  ►hlpyard*  on  tha  Oraat  Utaa;  an* 

Wharaaa  tha  daapam  lui  ot  tha  IV  Uwranaa 
Cteunat  couM  ba  ci»m|^at«4  in  Uma  lo  ai« 
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the  prcflent  defense  program,  uid  reliable  In- 

vestigatlons  reveal  that  the  proposed  deep- 
ened channel  could  permit  passage  of  all  shlpa 
acept  battleships  and  aircraft  carriers;  and 

Whereas  engineering  surveys  made  by  ovir 
Oovemment  have  approved  the  feasibility  of 
the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  and  forecast  a  benefit  to  the 
entire  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  provide  an  unparalleled  natural 
highway  of  over  2350  miles  from  the  heart 
of  our  Nation  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and 

Whereas  a  deep  waterway  from  our  great 
Inland  Indvistrlal,  mineral,  and  agricvatural 
region  Is  vital  to  our  Nation  and  a  bulwark  of 
strength  to  our  defense;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Michigan  and  the 
States  adjacent  to  the  Great  Lakes  poEsess  a 
natural  right  to  transport  their  Industrial 
products,  agrlcxiltviral  and  mining  commodi- 
ties to  the  markets  of  America  and  the  world 
In  the  most  economical  manner;  and 

Whereas  the  mldwestem  section  of  our  Na- 
tion, which  is  a  part  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region,  produces  more  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  has  more  Industrial  production  than 
any  other  section  of  the  country;  and 

Whereas  the  Detroit  indxistrlal  area  and  the 
State  of  Michigan  are  a  part  of  the  great  mid- 
western  section  of  our  coimtry  in  which  40,- 
000,000  people  live;  and 

Whereas  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  power  project  Is  not  only  a  defense 
measure  but  also  a  means  of  bringing  a  new 
era  to  the  country's  most  Important  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  region :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Detroit  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lavarence  Seaway  Committee,  appointed  by 
EdVDOTd  J.  Jeffries,  Jr.,  mayor  of  Detroit,  pur- 
nuint  to  request  of  the  common  council,  That 
we  do  formally  and  respectfully  request  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
enact  legislation  enabling  the  completion  of 
the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  by  removing  existing  barriers; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  formally  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  SUtes.  to  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  In  our  National  Congress, 
and  to  the  mayors  of  our  important  sister 
cities  throughout  the  United  SUtes. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Dvrsorr  Great  Lakzs-St.  Lawbencz 

SxAWAT  CouMmrx, 
W,  C.  CowuHO,  Chatrman. 

Approved  for  city  of  Detroit: 

Edward  J.  Jsmuxs,  Jr.,  Mafor, 
Adopted  March  10,  1941. 


CoBfTiitttlatuic  General  Hinet 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS     • 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 


Wednesday.  March  19,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
TRIBUNE 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen. 
Prank  T.  Hines  has  a  very  outstanding 
record  as  an  administrator  of  one  cf  the 
largest  and  most  important  departments 
In  our  national  Government;  a  depart- 
ment that  has  more  difBculties  connected 
with  Its  enforcement  than  any  other  de- 
pturUnent    General  Hines,  hj  reaaoQ  of 


his  native  ability,  education,  training, 
and  unusual  poise  and  discretion,  has 
been  able  to  accomplish  what  probably  no 
other  person  has  accomplished  in  our 
national  life.  It  is  not  known  to  the  pub- 
lic generally,  but  nevertheless  true.  Gen- 
eral Hines'  life  has  been  jeopardized  upon 
many  occasions  because  of  his  sincere  and 
honest  desire  to  do  complete  justice  to 
everyone,  safeguarding  the  rights  of  the 
Government  and  making  sure  that  every 
veteran  and  others  entitled  to  benefits 
under  his  administration  receive  them. 
General  Hines  has  been  guarded,  but  not- 
withstanding these  efficient  guards,  men- 
tally deranged  veterans  who  unjustly 
harbored  the  thought  that  General  Hines 
had  treated  them  unfairly,  have  succeeded 
in  reaching  him  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
him  bodily  injury,  and  upon  one  occasion 
In  his  office  here  in  Washington,  D.  C,  he 
was  severely  assaulted  by  a  veteran  armed 
with  a  deadly  weapon;  the  wounds  re- 
ceived in  this  assault  will  be  with  him  as 
long  as  he  lives.  Very  few  people  know 
or  realize  what  General  Hines  has  suf- 
fered in  order  to  make  the  excellent  rec- 
ord that  he  can  now  point  to  with  pride. 

The  National  Tribune,  in  the  Thurs- 
day, March  13,  1941,  issue  carries  a  very 
commendable  editorial,  congratulating 
General  Hines  on  his  eighteenth  anni- 
versary of  entrance  into  the  service  of  the 
Government. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
[From  the  National  Tribune  of  March   13, 
1941] 

CONGRATULATIONS,  GENERAL  HINES 

March  2  marked  the  eighteenth  anniversary 
of  Gen.  Prank  T.  Hines'  entrance  into  the 
civil  branch  of  the  Government  as  Director  of 
the  Veterans'  Bxireau.  He  was  called  to  this 
post  of  duty  by  President  Harding,  who  then 
needed  a  strong  man  as  head  of  this  Important 
agency.  The  fine  work  of  the  general  since 
succeeding  to  the  directorship  of  veterans' 
care  testifies  to  the  excellent  Judgment  exer- 
cised by  President  Harding. 

The  Veterans'  Biireau  then  dealt  solely  with 
World  War  beneficiaries,  but  In  1930  the 
Pension  Bureau  and  the  homes  for  Volunteer 
soldiers  and  sailors  were  placed  under  Gen- 
eral nines'  control  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration was  established.  The  general  became 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and.  under 
this  set-up,  he  administers  the  laws  affecting 
the  beneficiaries  of  all  wars. 

At  the  time  of  the  consolidation  It  was 
necessary  that  General  Hines  receive  a  new 
appointment  as  Veterans'  Administrator. 
This  is  the  only  time  in  his  18  years  of 
service  that  action  was  required  to  affirm  his 
original  appointment. 

General  Hines  has  served  under  four  Presi- 
dents— Warren  G.  Harding.  Calvin  Coolldge, 
Herbert  Hoover,  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Since  1023  he  has  been  on  the  Job,  and  a  diffi- 
cult job  It  has  been.  In  those  18  years  he  has 
earned  the  respect  of  his  superiors  In  the 
Government,  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
In  Congress,  and,  best  of  all,  of  the  veterans 
and  their  dependents  who  are  beneficiaries  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

General  Hines  brought  to  his  task  a  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  veterans  because 
he  Is  one  himself.  He  started  his  mlUtary 
career  In  the  Philippines  with  the  famous 
Utah  Battery.  He  elected  to  remain  in  the 
Army  and  rose  to  be  a  brigadier  general.  In 
the  World  War  he  served  as  embarkation 
officer  at  Hoboken,  N.  J^  and  was  responsible 
for  transporting  thousands  of  troops  to 
Europe.  Following  the  war  he  resigned  from 
the  Army  to  become  head  of  a  shipping  com- 
pany and  remained  In  that  position  untU 
called  upon  to  assume  hii  duties  with  the 
Veterana'  Bureau. 


During  his  long  tenure  of  (rfUce,  General 
Hines  has  seen  many  new  hospitals  for  vet- 
erans constructed,  as  well  as  numerous  addi- 
tions to  existing  faculties.  He  now  heads 
91  hospitals  and  homes  in  all  parts  of  the 
coimtry,  at  the  same  time  administering  the 
disbursement  of  many  millions  of  dollars 
to  disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
Since  he  took  over,  he  has  spent  some  five 
bUUons  of  doUars,  yet  there  has  never  been 
a  breath  of  scandal  connected  with  his  office. 
In  addition  to  those  Jobs,  General  Hines 
must  make  important  decisions  concerning 
the  application  of  highly  technical  laws,  par- 
ticularly those  affecting  World  War  veterans. 
In  this  capacity  he  has  shown  the  happy 
faculty  of  dealing  as  liberally  as  he  believed 
possible  in  keeping  with  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress. Some  of  his  decisions,  naturally,  have 
caused  adverse  criticism,  but,  by  and  large, 
the  Justice  of  his  opinions  has  proved  highly 
satisfactory  . 

When  called  upon  by  committees  of  Con- 
gress to  advise  with  them  regarding  proposed 
legislation,  General  Hines  has  not  taken  it 
upon  himself  to  offer  gratuitous  criticism. 
Rather  he  has  given  them  the  benefit  of  his 
administrative  experience  and  expressed  the 
views  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  has  been  said  that  General  Hines'  Job  la 
a  thankless  one,  and  in  a  way  it  is.  There 
are  many  veterans  who  are  firmly  convinced 
that  they  are  entitled  to  aid  from  the  Gov- 
ernment which  is  denied  them.  Perhaps 
they  are,  but  General  Hines  does  not  make 
the  laws;  his  task  is  to  administer  them  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  He  has  been  blamed 
for  many  things  In  the  18  years  he  has  been 
in  office,  but  he  always  comes  up  smiling. 
It  Is  because  he  realizes,  we  assume,  that  he 
has  dealt  honestly  and  Justly  with  all  who 
sought  his  aid. 

Few  men  have  held  as  Important  a  position 
in  the  Government  for  the  length  of  time 
General  Hines  has.  It  is  only  natural  that 
a  person  In  such  a  position  would  be  wide 
open  to  criticism  from  many  sources.  There 
have  been  some  questions  raised  from  time 
to  time  about  the  administration  of  some 
of  the  veteran's  laws,  but,  because  of  his 
frankness,  his  desire  to  be  Just,  and  his  hon- 
esty of  purpose.  General  Hines  has  always 
been  prepared  to  make  such  corrections  as 
were  within  his  power,  and  he  has  done  so. 

Too  frequently  we  are  wont  to  criticize. 
Praiseworthy  administration  at  times  has  not 
been  fairly  appraised  As  he  starts  on  his 
nineteenth  year  In  high  public  office,  the 
National  Tribune  wishes  to  Join  with  others 
of  his  many  friends  in  congratulating  Gen- 
eral Hines  on  his  fine  record.  We  want  to 
assume  the  privilege  of  expressing  to  him 
our  appreciation  of  the  manner  In  which  he 
has  accomplished  a  huge  task.  He  has  a 
splendid  record,  for  which  he  deserves  the 
highest  commendation.  In  wishing  him  well 
as  he  continues  his  administration,  we  be- 
speak not  only  our  own  views  but  also  the 
views  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents. 
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Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude therein  certain  letters.  I  now  sub- 


mlt  for  the  Record  the  correspondence  to 
which  I  referred: 

AUGXTST  12.  1936. 
Mr.  R.  E.  Flandeks, 

President,  Jones  A  Lamsen  Machine  Co., 
Springfield.   Vt. 
Deab  Mr.   Plander.s:    Do  you   think  that 
business  has  received  the  "breathing  spell" 
that   President'  Roostjvelt   has  promised   for 
some  time? 

How  do  businessmen  look  upon  the  New 
Deal  administration  end  Its  policies?    Do  you 
think  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  be  reelected? 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  Leib. 

Jones  ic  Lam  son  Machine  Co., 
Springfield    Vt.,  August  25.  1936. 
Mr.  Joseph  Leib, 

President,  the  First  Roosevelt  for 

President  Club,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  August  12, 
will  say  that  whllr  I  have  endeavored  to  sup- 
port all  the  policies  of  the  New  Deal  that 
seemed  to  me  to  be  constructive,  it  has  been 
Increasingly  difficult  to  do  so. 

In  particular,  medium-  and  small-size 
business  has  received  a  thrust  in  its  vitals 
Instead  of  the  "breathing  spell"  promised  by 
the  President.  The  new  tax  bill,  with  its 
special  tax  on  undisT  ributed  profits,  prevents 
the  growth  of  small  companies  and  does 
worse  than  that.  In  our  case,  and  In  that  of 
many  companies  similarly  situated  who  ex- 
hausted their  reserves  and  borrowed  at  the 
bank  for  maintaining  employment  during 
the  depression,  it  taxes  the  funds  used  in 
paying  back  the  borrowing,  it  taxes  the  funds 
used  In  expanded  working  capital  for  ex- 
panding operations  and  increasing  employ- 
ment, and  makes  it  practically  impossible 
either  to  pay  dividends  or  lay  aside  reserves 
to  meet  future  conditions  of  unemployment. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  "breathing  spell"  so  long  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  President. 
Yours  very  truly, 

R.  E.  Flanders. 

February  19,  1941. 
Mr.  Ralph  E.  Flanders, 

President,  Jones  &  Lamson  Machine  Co., 
Springfield,   Vt. 
Dear    Mr.    Flanders:    I    was    Just    going 
through  my  files  and  noticed  your  interesting 
letter  of  August  25.  1936,  which  ends  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  can  only  conclude  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  'breathing  spell,'  so  long  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  President." 

In  view  of  this.  I  was  wondering  how  a 
businessman  looks  upon  the  present  situation 
in  the  political  and  bxisiness  world. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  Leib. 

Jones  &  Lamson  Machine  Co., 
Springfield,  Vt.,  February  24,  1941. 
Mr.  Joseph  Leib, 

National  Press  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Leib:   I  have  your  letter  of 
the  19th.  to  which  I  am  glad  to  reply. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  Importance  of  in- 
dustry and  the  Importance  of  Increasing  the 
production  of  industry  has  been  more  clearly 
seen  as  a  war  measure  than  it  has  as  a  peace 
measure.  And.  since  we  are  now  at  war, 
much  of  the  misunderstanding  of  the  peace- 
time situation  no  longer  holds. 

I  am  not  saying  more  than  this  publicly  or 
privately  because  I  am  at  the  present  time  a 
part  of  the  administration  as  Administrator 
In  the  Machines  and  Tools  Group  of  the  Pri- 
orities Division  of  the  O.  P.  M. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Ralph  E.  Flanders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment records  I  learn  that  this  concern 
has  been  given  something  near  $467,000 


of  war  orders.  I  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  our  people  in  the  hope  that 
our  business  leaders  will  not  get  the 
thought  fixed  in  their  minds  that  in- 
dustry is  more  important  in  times  of 
war  than  in  times  of  peace.  It  appears 
to  me  that  this  gentleman  is  in  error  in 
making  his  observation  contained  in  his 
letter  of  February  24,  1941.  I  think  it 
can  be  generally  stated  that  the  absence 
of  industry  in  times  of  peace  ultimately 
leads  to  social  upheavals  and  that  often 
these  bad  conditions  based  on  the  absence 
of  industrial  activity,  employment,  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  consumers' 
goods,  greatly  contributes  to  war. 

Let  us  hope  that  none  of  our  people  will 
become  too  greatly  influenced  by  war 
activities,  and  to  the  extent  that  they  will 
acquire  such  a  vested  interest  in  war  that 
they  will  be  unwilling  to  return  to  the 
activities  of  peace,  peacetime  production, 
and  all  the  blessings  which  peace  can 
bring  to  our  people  and  the  other  na- 
tionals of  the  world. 

Vested  interests  often  lead  to  much 
trouble  and  many  times  to  great  suffer- 
ing of  the  general  public.  War  tends  to 
feed  on  war  but  after  all.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  we  correctly  read  the  pages  of  history 
we  find  that  war  never  pays  dividends 
in  the  long  run  for  anyone. 


Tribute  to  Hon.  Pius  L.  Sckwert 
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Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  colleague  of  the  late  Pius  L.  Schwert, 
of  New  York's  Forty-second  Congres- 
sional District,  I  was  profoundly  shocked 
by  his  untimely  death  on  March  11. 

During  the  time  he  served  in  the  House 
I  came  to  regard  "Pi"  as  my  personal 
friend.  He  was  affable,  generous,  and 
considerate.  In  hundreds  of  little  ways 
he  found  opportunities  to  pay  daily  kind- 
nesses to  those  of  us  who  worked  with 
him.  He  had  the  cheery  greeting  and 
the  ready  smile  that  go  so  far  to  lighten 
the  burdens  we  share,  particularly  in 
these  strenuous  days. 

Pms  Schwert  was  another  victim  of 
overwork  in  this  House.  He  worked  with 
great  seriousness  and  with  unflagging  de- 
votion to  his  district  and  to  his  country. 
Elected  to  the  House  in  1938  to  hold  the 
seat  vacated  by  the  Honorable  James  M. 
Mead,  who  became  at  the  same  time  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York,  he  in- 
herited many  active  tasks.  He  proved  an 
eminently  worthy  successor  to  Jim  Mead. 
He  overtaxed  himself,  however,  and  over 
a  year  ago  felt  the  first  warnings  of 
physical  fatigue.  An  outstanding  athlete 
all  his  life  and  still  a  young  man  in  his 
forties,  he  heeded  the  warning  that  his 
heart  needed  a  rest.  He  took  scrupulous 
care  of  himself  for  many  months  and 
returned  to  his  desk  in  what  he  felt  was 


perfect  health.  But  the  ordeal  of  last 
autumn's  election  campaign  plus  the 
heavy  legislative  duties  since  January 
sapped  that  precious  reserve  of  vitality 
which  he  had  so  carefully  built  up  with 
months  of  conscientious  self-discipline. 

The  exemplary  public  career  of  Pros 
Schwert  was  cut  short  with  a  swiftness 
that  was  tragic  to  us  all.  Many  of  us 
talked  with  him  on  his  last  day  of  service 
in  this  body.  His  last  official  act  was  to 
cast  his  vote  for  the  lend-lease  bill.  He 
appeared  in  jovial  spirits  and  gave  no 
hint  that  he  was  in  anythtog  but  the  best 
of  health.  A  few  hours  later,  after  de- 
livering a  brief  and  witty  talk  to  a  party 
of  friends,  he  collapsed.  A  few  moments 
later  he  died  in  the  arms  of  his  best 
political  and  personal  friend.  Senator 
Mead. 

Although  my  district  in  Oklahoma  is 
far  from  the  Forty-second  District  of 
New  York,  I  have  been  told  many  times 
of  the  countless  friends  who  were  loyal 
to  Pros  Schwert.  An  indication  of  this 
may  be  learned  from  the  fact  that  upon 
his  second  bid  for  membership  in  this 
body  his  constituents  returned  him  to 
Congress  by  a  vote  that  was  approxi- 
mately three  times  that  of  his  first  elec- 
tion. He  won  friends  easily,  and  he  kept 
them  permanently  by  reason  of  his  toler- 
ance and  fairness  and  industry. 

Pros  Schwert  lived  a  full  life  of  ac- 
complishment. An  officer  in  the  Navy,  a 
big-league  baseball  player,  a  storekeeper, 
a  banker,  a  Member  of  Congress,  and, 
above  all,  a  devoted  husband  and  friend, 
he  achieved  much  in  his  48  youthful 
years  of  life. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my 
popular  and  beloved  colleague.  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Schwert 
and  to  the  legion  of  friends  who  mourn 
their  loss  in  his  passing.  The  House  has 
lost  an  able  Member.  The  Nation  has 
lost  a  public  servant  of  the  finest  quality. 


Program  of  Machinists'  Union  To  Elimi- 
nate Strikes  on  Defense  Projects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  statement  of  ac- 
tion by  the  executive  council  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  speaks 
for  itself,  and  I  am  pleased  to  include 
it  with  my  remarks  herewith: 

The  executive  council  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  assembled  at  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  for  its  biannual  session  on 
March  12  adopted  a  three-point  program  to 
eliminate  strikes  of  Its  members  on  national- 
defense  projects  or  in  plants  doing  national- 
defense  work. 

The  plan  provides  that  whenever  a  con- 
troversy arises  in  a  plant,  on  a  project,  or  a 
job  which  affects  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram that  cannot  be  settled  In  conference 
between  the  represenUUves  of  the  employer 
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»nd  the  employees,  the  following  procedure 
shall  be  followed: 

1.  Mediation  shall  be  invoked  by  calling 
upon  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Concilia- 
tion to  attempt  a  settlement. 

2.  If  the  Conciliation  Bureau,  after  being 
given  a  fair  opportunity,  does  not  succeed  In 
adjxasting  the  differences,  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  Oifice  of  Production  Management 

*   will  be  asked  to  Intervene  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  setUement. 

3.  Should  the  efforts  of  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  t'M  Office  of  Production  Management 
also  fall  to  bring  about  a  settlement  that  is 
mutually  acceptable,  the  union  wiU  agree  to 
submit  the  Issues  in  the  controversy  to  arbi- 
tration. The  only  limitations  placed  on  the 
offer  to  arbitrate  are  In  controversies  where 
the  issues  Involve  encroachments  on  the  work 
Jurisdiction  of  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists  or  compromise  the  rights  of 
workers  set  forth  in  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act;  and  In  cases  where  the  employer 
takes  advantage  of  the  time  delay  to  practice 
intimidation  and  coercion  on  his  employees  in 
an  effort  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  union  in 
his  plant. 

The  full  text  of  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  machinists,  in  which  the  three- 
point  program  for  the  elimination  of 
strikes  on  defense  work  is  set  forth, 
follows: 

Whereas  for  many  years  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  not  to  resort  to  strikes  untU  all 
peaceful  means  for  settling  differences  with 
management  have  been  exhausted  and  an 
opportunity  given  to  the  Bureau  of  Concilia- 
tion. United  States  Department  of  Labor,  to 
settle  the  dispute:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  during  the  present  na- 
tional-defense program  it  is  the  position  of 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists 
whenever  members  of  the  association  are  em- 
ployed in  plants  or  on  Jobs  In  which  nation- 
al-defense contracts  are  Involved,  any 
differences  arising  with  management  which 
cannot  be  settled  by  direct  conference  shall 
be  treated  as  follows: 

The  Bureau  of  Conciliation.  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  shall  be  called  upon  to 
mc<Uat«  such  differences.  If  mediation  doe* 
not  effect  an  early  settlement,  the  Director 
General.  Office  of  Production  Management, 
shall  be  requested  to  intervene  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a 
settlement  mutually  acceptable.  If  no  set- 
tlement by  such  means  can  be  effected,  and 
If  the  grievance  involves  Issues  other  than 
work  Jurisdiction  or  workers'  rights  as  set 
forth  In  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
the  grievance  shall  be  arbitrated,  provided 
the  employer  is  sincerely  cooperating  to  ef- 
fect a  settlement  and  Is  not  resorting  to 
coercion  or  intimidation  In  an  effort  to 
weaken  or  destroy  unionism  In  his  plant. 


Strikes  and  Natioiul  Defense 
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or 
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ITALO-AMERICANO  AND  IN  THE  COR- 
RIERE  D' AMERICA 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave   to   extend   my   remarks  in   the 


Rbcobd,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  II  Progresso  Italo- 
Americano  and  in  the  Corriere  D'America 
on  March  16,  1941. 

STRIKES  AND   NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Since  the  institution  of  compulsory  mili- 
tary service,  the  young  men  of  America  are 
gradually  filling  the  military  training  camps. 
These  young  men  form  the  nucleus  of  that 
powerful  United  States  Army  v^hlch  will  con- 
stitute the  strongest  guaranty  of  our  homes, 
our  families,  and  our  goods.  These  young  men, 
the  flower  of  every  race  in  the  great  American 
melting  pot,  have  answered  and  continue  to 
answer  the  country's  call  in  the  highest  pa- 
triotic spirit.  But  the  country  has  a  twofold 
duty  toward  its  armed  forces.  The  first  is 
that  It  must  not  disturb  the  sentiments  of 
unity  and  harmony  which  stir  these  young 
conscripts,  with  manifestations  of  partisan 
differences  or  racial  discriminations  which  are 
absolutely  unjustified  because  there  are  no 
Americans  more  American  than  others  and  no 
one  has  the  right  to  assume  he  is  more  patri- 
otic than  another. 

Every  subtle  Inquiry  concerning  national 
origins,  every  equivocal  reference  to  what  is 
happening  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
or  Pacific,  every  ancient  or  recent  prejudice 
against  one  class  or  another  of  native  or  nat- 
uralized citizens  is  detrimental  to  national 
solidarity.  It  is  a  speculation  of  the  real  en- 
emies of  America's  united  front;  It  Is  treason 
which  must  be  denovmced  and  severely  pun- 
ished without  pity. 

The  other  sacred  obligation  that  we  have 
toward  the  young  men  upon  whom  devolves 
the  supreme  duty  of  the  Nation's  defense  is 
to  equip  them  in  the  best  possible  manner 
and  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  They  not 
only  await  the  best  armaments  and  abundant 
supplies,  but  also  the  most  complete  personal 
equipment  In  time  of  peace  as  well  as  In  time 
of  war. 

The  Government  and  Congress  have  not 
placed  any  limit  on  expenditures.  Every- 
where, in  plants  specializing  In  military  pro- 
duction, constructive  work  is  being  speeded 
up.  But,  unfortunately,  here  and  there 
strikes  slow  up  production. 

We  are  among  those  who  have  always  fav- 
ored labor's  gains,  who  bold  these  gains 
sacred,  and  who  recognize  the  right  of  labor 
to  better  Its  conditions  still  further,  within 
possible  limits.  But  In  times  of  emergency 
•nd  In  the  field  of  labor  destined  for  the 
fastest  production  of  the  means  of  national 
defense  we  must  be  prepared  for  some  sort 
of  compromise  which  shall  avoid  a  repetition 
of  these  strikes  which  are  no  longer  popular. 
Everyone  must  have  learned  with  satis- 
faction that  President  Roosevelt  is  contem- 
plating the  creation  of  a  Federal  board  of 
mediation  supporting  the  work  of  the  Office 
of  Production  Management,  thus  assuring  It 
the  continuity  of  work  In  every  arsenal  even 
should  differences  between  the  workers  and 
the  industrialists  arise. 

There  was  a  special  Labor  Board  during 
the  World  War.  A  new  one  must  be  created 
which  shall  still  more  effectively  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  new  situation. 

We  are  confident  that  the  President  will 
organize  this  new  Board  so  as  to  satisfy  both 
the  unions  and  the  employers,  without  the 
need  of  coercive  laws  which  would  nullify 
existing  labor  legislation. 

An  enormous  responsibility  falls  not  only 
upon  the  Government  and  Congress  but  on 
the  employers  and  the  workers  in  the  gi- 
gantic arsenal  of  American  war  production, 
which  must  be  In  perfect  working  order  and 
must  cooperate  in  reaching  this  goal.  The 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  aviators  of  Uncle  Sam  await  the 
undelayable  realization  of  this  duty  of  su- 
preme national  discipline. 

Ceneboso  Pope. 


What  Are  Our  War  Aims? 
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Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  night  the  President  called  on 
Americans  for  an  all-out  effort  until  a 
total  victory  has  been  won  against  the 
Axis  Powers.  This  national  program 
will  Involve  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  every 
person,  he  stated,  to  preserve  "liberties 
and  fundamental  rights,"  to  which  he 
pledged  every  national  resource. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Chief 
Executive,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
lend-lease  bill,  will  receive  wholehearted 
support,  although  there  is  little  to  indi- 
cate what  objectives  this  country  may 
have  In  mind  following  a  military  victory. 
And  what  is  Great  Britain  fighting  for? 
Both  the  President  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  have  declared  that  the  object 
is  to  crush  Hitlerism.  But  that  still 
doesn't  answer  the  question  In  the  minds 
of  Americans. 

The  Washington  Times-Herald  recent- 
ly called  attention  to  this  situation  in  the 
following  editorial  pointing  out  that  there 
are  a  number  of  possible  war  aims: 
What  Are  Om  War  Aims? 

When  H.  R.  1776  was  passed  by  the  Ameri- 
can people's  diily  elected  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  people's  duly  thrice-elected  President, 
the  people  committed  themselves  to  a  policy 
of  giving  Great  Britain  all  necessary  help 
within  our  power  for  the  winning  of  Britain's 
war  against  Germany. 

We  don't  see  any  logical  course  for  Ameri- 
cans in  general  to  take  except  to  stand  by 
the  President  as  he  xises  the  practically  dic- 
tatorial war  powers  our  elected  Congress  has 
thus  given  him.  In  fact,  with  the  enact- 
ment of  H.  R.  1776  we  have  no  choice  about 
It. 

But  the  question  remains:  What  Is  Great 
Britain  fighting  to  accomplish?  What  are 
we  helping  Great  Britain  fight  to  accom- 
plish? 

Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  President 
Roosevelt  have  said.  In  slightly  different  lan- 
guage, that  the  object  Is  to  beat  Hitler  and 
Hitlerism.  But  that  still  doesn't  answer  the 
question.  How  much  of  a  beating  are  we 
to  try  to  give  Hitler  and  Hitlerism? 

POSSIBLE    WAR    AIMS 

There  are  a  number  of  possible  war  aims 
for  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
such  other  nations  as  may  Join  with  them: 

(1)  The  fight  might  be  only  to  save  the 
United  Kingdom  Itself  from  Invasion;  It 
might  be  agreed  that  peace  offers  would  be 
made  and  accepted  as  soon  as  Hitler  showed 
himself  to  be  convinced  he  never  could  suc- 
cessfully Invade  England.  Perhaps  only  our 
Navy  and  air  force  would  be  needed  for 
this. 

(2)  The  object  might  be  only  to  preserve 
the  British  Empire  intact  against  the  threats 
of  Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy  to  take  choice 
pieces  out  of  It.  Perhaps  only  our  Navy  and 
air  force  would  be  needed. 

(3)  Or  the  aim  might  be  to  consolidate 
Britain's  recent  and  prospective  seizures  from 
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Mussolini  of  all  the  Italian  colonies  in  Africa 
as  new  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  Perhaps 
only  ovir  Navy  and  air  force  would  be  needed. 

(4)  The  objective  might  be  to  bring  mat- 
ters to  a  point,  by  British  fighting  and  a 
flood  of  American  supplies,  where  Hitler 
would  be  willing  to  call  hostilities  off  and 
talk  peace  on  terms  of  mutual  advantage — a 
peace  without  victory.  Perhaps  only  our 
Navy  and  air  force  would  be  needed. 

(5)  Or  Britain  may  be  expecting  to  fight 
until  it  can  restore  full  sovereignty  and 
Independence  to  Holland.  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  occupied  France,  and  or  Poland. 
Our  Army  as  well  as  our  Navy  and  air  force 
would  be  needed  for  this. 

(6)  There  is  a  growing  school  of  thought, 
both  in  this  country  and  Britain,  which  be- 
lieves Germany  should  be  taken  apart  and 
split  into  small  countries,  to  remove  it  as  a 
menace  to  mankind.  We  don't  believe  you 
can  lick  Germany  without  fighting;  and  this 
would  take  a  lot  of  fighting— our  Navy,  our 
air  force,  and  an  A.  E.  P.,  much  bigger  than 
last  time,  to  Invade  Europe. 

(7)  Britain,  talking  much  about  the  rights 
of  small  countries  to  survive,  may  even  be 
planning  to  accomplish  aims  6  and  6,  and  also 
to  take  eastern  Poland,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia  away  from  Stalin  and  set  them  up  In 
business  again.  Our  Army,  expanded  to  over 
10,000,000  men.  our  Navy,  and  our  air  force 
would  be  needed. 

LET    trS    IN    ON    THE    SECRET 

Nobody  in  authority  In  England  or  America 
has  yet  stated  which  of  these  alms  England 
is  fighting  for.    We  don't  know. 

All  we  know  is  that  England  is  putting  up 
a  fierce  fight  In  several  parts  of  the  globe  and 
is  making  ready  for  an  Armageddon  at  home 
if  Hitler's  men  ever  establish  a  bridgehead  on 
an  English  shore.  As  to  the  terms  of  peace 
we  want,  we  aren't  Informed. 

Yet  we  have  been  asked  to  underwrite  Eng- 
land's war  efforts,  whatever  they  are,  and  Con- 
gress and  the  President  have  most  graciously 
consented  to  do  so. 

The  more  extensive  the  British  war  alms 
are,  of  course,  the  more  It  will  cost  us  In 
money  and  men. 

So  far  as  we  are  Informed,  we  are  giving 
Britain  a  blank  check  to  spend  on  any  of  the 
above  war  alms  It  may  select.  What,  If  any, 
are  our  own  Independent  war  alms? 


The  American  Scene 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  B.  HUGHES 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  CaUfornla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  portion  of  broadcast  delivered 
b,  John  B.  Hughes,  Thursday,  January 
30,  1941,  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System,  originating  station,  KFRC,  San 
Ftancisco: 

Things  were  booming  in  this  American 
scene  back  in  the  days  of  World  War  No.  1 — 
the  factories  and  machine  shops — the  steel 
works  and  the  logging  camps  were  running 
wide  open — wages  were  up,  and  a  man  could 
find  work  to  do.    Things  were  good  on  the 


land,  too.  Maybe  we  didn't  say  so,  but  we 
were  the  arsenal  of  the  Allies  then — and  the 
food  basket  of  the  world.  In  the  Dakotas 
they  talked  about  the  wheat  crop  In  1916 — 
In  the  South  the  cotton  crops  meant  cash — In 
the  Southwest  the  cattlemen  smiled,  watch- 
ing the  cattle  fatten  on  the  grasslands — in 
the  Cornbelt  the  farmers  watched  their  bank 
accoimts  grow,  foiu"  figures,  even  five,  some- 
times six  figvires.  "Whatever  grows  best  and 
brings  in  the  most  cash  is  the  crop  for  me" — 
that  was  the  attitude  then — "when  the  land 
gives  out  move  on  to  new  land."  By  the  time 
we  found  there  was  no  new  land — by  the  time 
we  realized  we  had  sucked  the  land  dry — by 
the  time  the  markets  fell  out  from  under 
us  and  we'd  learned  the  ache  that  can  follow 
prodigality,  a  decade  and  more  had  passed — 
and  the  weather  we  couldn't  control  com- 
bined with  the  things  we  might  have  con- 
trolled to  send  half  a  million  farm  families 
rolling  down  our  highways  seeking  work  that 
couldn't  be  found — left  countless  others  on 
the  old  land  that  bled  the.  bank  accounts, 
and  then  the  mortgage  money,  and  finally  all 
the  credit — leaving  only  the  relief  rolls  to 
turn  toward  for  help.  Well,  not  the  relief 
rolls  alone,  for  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration stepped  in  and  tackled  the  Job  of 
rehabilitation,  which  not  only  Included  the 
need  for  stabilizing  our  agricultural  system, 
but  the  need  for  making  some  basic  changes 
In  traditional  American  thinking. 

Although  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion Is  concerned  with  meeting  the  emer- 
gency presented  by  migratory  farm  labor.  Its 
less  spectacular  but  equally  important  con- 
cern has  been  to  rehabilitate  these  families 
who  have  a  piece  of  land — which  they  either 
own  or  lease,  but  which  does  not  support 
them,  and  which  has  failed  them  to  a  point 
where  the  family  is  forced  to  seek  relief. 

In  fact,  not  until  the  farm  family  is  forced 
to  seek  relief  does  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration start  to  function  In  Its  behalf.  Then 
it  functions  In  several  ways  on  a  basic  plan 
which  has  been  called  llve-at-home  farming, 
or  the  farm-and-home  plan.  Before  It  agrees 
to  help  the  farm  family,  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  Insists  that  the  family  forget 
Its  old  philosophy  of  squeezing  money  oirt  of 
the  land  with  a  single  cash  crop,  and  adopt 
a  plan  that  contains  three  basic  points. 
First,  the  plan  calls  for  home  production  of 
most  of  the  family's  food  supply  and  livestock 
feed.  Second,  it  calls  for  the  development  of 
two  or  more  farm  enterprises  that  will  pro- 
duce  goods  for  the  market.  And  finally,  for 
the  adoption  of  methods  that  will  build  up 
soil  fertility. 
These  three  points  are  designed  to  guard 
.against  the  chief  causes  of  farm  failure.  They 
assure  the  farmer  food  for  his  family  and  his 
livestock,  whether  he  has  a  cash  Income  or 
not  from  other  crops.  By  developing  sev- 
eral cash  crops  he  cuts  down  the  risk  of  a 
poor  market;  by  crop  rotation  and  correct 
planting  methods  he  protects  the  land  that 
supports  him.  Its  curious  that  some  Ameri- 
can farmers  forgot  what  the  world's  farmers 
have  long  known,  that  the  rotation  of  crops 
and  the  use  of  fertilizers  are  necessary  to 
keep  the  land  fertile  and  replenished. 

Most  American  farmers  need  advice  before 
they  can  work  out  the  farm  and  home  plan. 
The  Farm  Security  Administration  provides 
experts  who  help  the  farmer  work  out  de- 
tails— who  give  the  farmers  advice  on  how 
to  make  a  small  farm  self-sufflcient.  The 
farm  and  home  plan  calls  for  no  particular 
crops,  but  a  variety  of  crops;  It  calls  for  no 
particular  size  farm,  except  that  the  farm 
should  be  large  enough  to  produce  a  living 
for  the  family,  and  does  not  require  much 
farm  labor.  In  addition  to  that  supplied  by 
the  family.  The  plan  covers  household  oper- 
ations, as  well  as  those  of  the  farm.  Home 
economists  teach  the  farm  wife  how  to  pre- 
pare balanced  diets;  how  to  garden,  to  sew. 
to  make  mattresses  and  clothing;  how  to  put 
up  frtiits  and  Jellies — all  the  household  oper- 


ations that  will  help  make  the  farm  and 
family  as  self-sxifBclent  as  possible — how  to 
produce  a  maximum  amount  of  the  family's 
dally  needs  so  that  the  family  can  work  on 
a  small  margin  and  still  have  a  standard  of 
suflBclency. 

Knowing  how  to  be  self-sufficient  is  enough 
to  return  hope  and  confidence  to  any  family, 
but  the  farm  and  home  plan  goes  even 
further.  It  requires  the  family  to  keep 
records  of  what  It  earns  and  spends;  teaches 
them  to  analyze  the  cost  of  farm  and  house- 
hold operations,  to  make  a  balance  sheet  on 
the  efforts  of  each  year,  and  through  analysis 
to  plan  for  the  future,  to  stand  on  their 
own  abilities  and  knowledge  and  determina- 
tion, to  regain  their  rlghtfvU  place  In  ovir 
national  economy. 

There  isn't  time  here  to  tell  of  all  the  rami- 
fications of  the  farm-and-home  plan — of  its 
variations  on  a  basic  theme — of  the  way  It 
spreads  from  famUy  to  family  as  they  get  to- 
gether for  mutual  consideration  of  problems 
and  the  exchange  of  expyerlence  and  Informa- 
tion. There  Isn't  time  here  to  quote  the  fig- 
ures that  prove  the  plan  a  palpable  force  In 
raising  the  standard  of  living  in  family  after 
family  to  the  number  of  a  million  families 
helped  in  the  last  5  years — and  at  such  a  little 
cost.  In  the  cities  relief  Is  estimated  to  cost 
an  average  of  $800  per  family  a  year — in  the 
riu-al  areas  relief  costs  $350  and  upward  per 
year  per  family.  But  rehabilitation — count- 
ing all  losses  on  loans,  the  cost  of  supervision, 
and  every  other  item  of  expense— costs  only 
about  $72  a  year  per  family — and  It  is  not 
relief — Is  self-ilquldatlng  to  an  estimated  90- 
percent  return  on  all  loans  made  to  the  small 
farmers  working  under  the  direction  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration. 

Surely  here  is  our  democracy  In  action — 
the  Justification  of  the  faith  we  hold  in  the 
American  way  of  life.  In  this  way.  and  to  this 
extent,  we  prove  our  responsibility  has  not 
been  shirked — that  we  can  and  will  deserve 
ovir  heritage,  preserve  our  right  and  pride.  In 
our  American  scene. 


Maj.  A.  N.  Phillips 
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ARTICLE   FROM  THE  STAMFORD  (OONN.) 
ADVOCATE 


Mr.  DOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  under  permission  granted  me, 
I  wish  to  insert  the  following  article  from 
the  Stamford  Advocate  of  March  15, 1941, 
relating  to  former  Congressman  A.  N. 
Phillips,  of  the  Fourth  District  of  Con- 
necticut: 

(From   the  Stamford    (Conn.)    Advocate  of 
March  15.  1941) 

Pboufs  Offers  Seivici  in  Arut  n»  Akt 
CAPAcrrT — Wais  Major  General  Patne  or 
FoRTT-THnu)  Division  or  His  Willincnzss 
To  Aid 

Former  Congressman  A.  N.  Phillips,  Jr., 
offered  himself  to  the  armed  forces  today  in 
a  telegram  to  Ma  J.  Gen.  Morris  B.  Payne  of 
the  Forty-third  Division  now  at  Fort  Bland- 
Ing.  Fla. 
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willing  to  do  mythJng  In  the  Army  from 
kltcben  police  up  or  down,  the  former  Na- 
tional Guard  major  said,  he  asked  General 
Payne  to  advise  him  when  and  where  to 
report. 

Major  Phllllpe  enlisted  twice  before  In  the 
National  Guard,  the  first  time  while  a  student 
at  Yale  In  1916,  when  the  Yale  Battery  and 
the  Stamford  Battery  of  the  National  Guard 
trained  In  Pennsylvania  for  service  on  the 
Mexican  border,  then  In  1917  for  service  In 
the  World  War. 

omCXH  IN  WORU>  WAS 

The  Yale  Battery  did  not  get  to  the  border, 
despite  Its  protests  In  a  signed  declaration, 
but  was  sent  back  to  New  Haven.  After  en- 
listing for  the  World  War,  Private  Phillips 
was  sent  to  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  ofBcers'  train- 
ing school  and  won  a  commission  as  a  second 
lieutenant.  He  served  with  the  A.  E.  F.  In 
Prance 

Later,  he  reorganized  the  Natlonel  Guard 
in  the  southwestern  section  of  Connecticut 
and  won  appointments  that  elevated  him  to 
the  rank  of  senior  major  of  the  National 
Guard  In  the  State.  He  served  about  8  years 
and  resigned  because  of  the  press  of  business. 

While  in  the  National  Guard,  he  was  a 
crack  rifle  shot,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Third  Battalion  State  championship  rifle 
team. 

Hia  private  affairs  have  been  arranged,  he 
said,  today,  and  his  physical  condition  is 
good,  so  that  he  is  ready  for  service  again. 
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Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  this  Nation  is  faced  with  a 
situation  that  can  very  quickly  become 
even  more  serious  from  the  standpoint  of 
continued  national  peace  and  security 
than  it  is  now.  The  precarious  position 
in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  is  in  large 
measure  due  to  the  foreign  policy  that 
has  been  pursued  by  this  Nation.  As  a 
result  of  this  policy,  we  are  placed  irrevo- 
cably on  the  side  of  Britain.  If  Britain 
succeeds  in  holding  off  the  Axis  Powers, 
we  can  feel  a  degree  of  safety.  If,  how- 
ever. Britain  falls,  then  no  one  can  fore- 
tell how  long  or  to  what  extent  we  are 
safe.  Faced  with  this  situation,  it  seems 
both  logical  and  sensible  to  support  Brit- 
ain as  a  means  of  protecting  and  making 
more  certain  and  sure  our  own  safety. 
On  this  basis  the  expenditure  of  $7,000,- 
000.000  provided  for  in  the  appropriation 
bill,  now  before  the  House,  is  an  expendi- 
ture for  our  own  defense  though  part,  or 
all  of  the  defense  material.  Is  used  on 
the  British  front  or  anywhere  else  where 
Its  use  makes  possible  a  victory  for  the 
democracies. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  fact  now 
is  that  the  defense  of  Britain  is  our  own 
defense.  We  may  regret  that  such  is  the 
case.  We  may  disagree  with  the  foreign 
policy  which  has  been  pursued  by  the 
Pre^dent  and  which  has  brought  us  to 
our  present  status,  but  the  fact  remains 


we  are  now  in  a  position  that  demands 
that  aid  be  extended  to  Britain  and  other 
democracies,  if  our  own  peace  and  se- 
curity are  to  be  strengthened.    I  wish 
that  our  foreign  policy  had  been  of  a 
character  that  would  have  kept  this  Na- 
tion free  and  clear  of  any  and  all  pos- 
sible involvement,  but  it  has  not.   There- 
fore, as  I  stated  when  presenting  my 
views  to  the  House  when  the  lend-lease 
bill  was  before  us  for  consideration,  we 
are  faced  with  a  condition  and  not  a 
theory.    The  question  before  us  is  not 
what  should  have  been  our  foreign  policy. 
Nothing  worth  while  can  be  gained  by  a 
discussion  of  that  subject  at  this  time. 
The  time  has  passed.    The  only  question 
that  is  now  appropriate  is  to  consider 
what  should  or  can  be  done  now  to  help 
this  Nation  to  strengthen  our  defense, 
prevent  actual  participation,  keep  the 
war  away  from  our  shores  and  our  boys 
at  home. 

There  is  nothing  that  concerns  our 
people  more  at  this  time  than  the  fear 
that  war  may  come  to  our  shores,  and 
that  it  will  be  necessary  for  our  boys  to 
become  engaged  in  the  war.  The  people 
of  this  Nation  are  tmanimous  in  their 
support  of  any  and  all  legislation  that 
will  prevent  either  of  these  conditions 
from  happening.  The  question  of  cost 
does  not  enter  the  mind  of  the  people. 
They  are  willing  to  expend  billions  in 
money  to  avoid  it.  That,  in  my  opinion, 
was  the  reason  there  was  such  a  display 
of  national  unity  in  support  of  the  lease- 
lend  bill,  and  of  this  present  appropria- 
tion bUl  that  is  larger  than  any  single 
appropriation  bill  to  come  before  Con- 
gress. The  people  of  this  Nation  want  to 
avoid  war;  they  want  to  keep  it  away 
from  our  shores  and  our  boys  at  home. 
It  seems  they  are  willing  to  pay  any 
price  in  dollars  that  will  provide  for  us 
national  security  and  peace. 

The  appropriation  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  House  is  offered  as  a 
means  to  help  make  effectual  our  defense 
and  our  peace.  The  purpose  and  intent 
in  this  respect  was  cleariy  and  forcibly 
stated  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell 
Hull,  when  he  appeared  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  House  in 
support  of  the  bill.    He  said: 

Oui  safety  and  the  success  of  the  course 
upon  which  we  have  set  ourselves  demand 
the  coiirage  and  the  wisdom  to  go  full  out  in 
furnishing  adequate  material  aid  to  the  na- 
tions whose  defense  is  necessary  to  our  de- 
fense. When  we  do  this,  we  take  the  most 
effective  step  possible  in  the  circumstances 
to  keep  war  away  from  our  hemisphere,  from 
our  own  Nation.  Doing  this,  we  act  in  de- 
fense of  our  homes,  our  institutions,  our  lib- 
erties, our  way  of  life. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  purpose  of  all  this  preparation 
for  defense  is  not  to  create  a  situation 
that  will  necessitate  the  use  of  our  boys 
in  foreign  war  but  to  eliminate  even  the 
possibility  of  such  a  course.  Time  and 
again  the  President  has  given  us  his  as- 
siu^nce  that  American  boys  will  not  be 
sent  abroad  to  fight.  In  his  address  de- 
livered at  Philadelphia  on  October  23, 
1940,  the  President  said: 

We  are  arming  ourselves  not  for  any  pur- 
poses of  conquest  or  intervention  In  foreign 
disputes.  I  repeat  again  that  I  stand  on  the 
platform  of  our  party:  We  will  not  partici- 


pate in  foreign  wars,  and  we  will  not  send  our 
Army,  naval,  or  air  forces  to  flght  in  foreign 
lands  outside  of  the  Americas,  except  In  case 
of  attack. 

Again,  on  December  29,  1940,  in  a  fire- 
side chat,  the  President  gave  similar  as- 
surance.  He  said: 

There  is  no  demand  for  sending  an  Amer- 
ican expeditionary  force  outside  our  own  bor- 
ders. There  is  no  intention  by  any  member  of 
yo\ir  Government  to  send  such  a  force.  You 
can  therefore  nail  any  talk  about  sending 
armies  to  Europe  as  deliberate  untruth. 

What  could  be  plainer  or  more  ex- 
plicit? How  could  a  more  definite  prom- 
ise to  keep  our  boys  at  home  be  ex- 
pressed? I  have  accepted  this  statement 
of  intention  by  the  President  at  its  face 
value.  I  believe  in  such  a  policy  100  per- 
cent. If  there  Is  to  be  any  change,  it  will 
not  be  upon  my  part. 

The  President,  members  of  his  Cabinet, 
and  other  high  officers  in  the  administra- 
tion have  made  it  clear  that  the  lend- 
lease  bill,  and  the  pending  appropriation 
bill  in  support  of  it,  are  defense  measures, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  keep  the  war 
away  from  us  and  our  boys  at  home.  On 
this  basis  I  give  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port. The  objective  is  laudable  and  un- 
doubtedly represents  the  desire  of  our 
people. 
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RESOLUTION      OF      ALLIED      VETERANS' 
COUNCIL  OF  DEARBORN,  MICH. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  reso- 
lution from  the  Allied  Veterans'  Council 
of  Etearbom,  Mich.: 

Whereas  we  the  Allied  Veterans*  Council 
of  the  city  of  Dearborn,  composed  of  the 
veterans  and  legionnaires  of  the  Detroit  met- 
ropolitan area,  are  in  quorum  assembled;  and 

Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  notice  and 
attention  of  this  body  that  a  series  of  mali- 
cious and  libelous,  false  and  slanderous,  fic- 
titious and  untrue  statements  have  been 
published  in  a  news  magazine  Itnown  as  Fri- 
day and  circulated  in  the  Detroit  area,  about 
and  concerning,  and  related  to  the  Ford  Mo- 
tor Co.,  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  Mr.  Edsel  Ford,  Mr. 
Harry  Bennett,  Mr.  William  Cameron,  and 
divers  other  persons  associated  with  the  said 
Ford  Motor  Co.;  and 

Whereas  upon  occasions  too  numerous  to 
contain  in  this  resolution,  the  said  Ford  Mo- 
tor Co.  and  hereinbefore-named  persons  have 
Itlndly  and  gratuitously  assisted  our  group 
both  as  an  organization  and  as  individuals, 
upon  occasions  when  assistance  from  other 
sources  was  refused;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Ford  Motor  Co.  does, 
humanely  and  without  consideration,  now 
employ  members  of  our  group  who  are  barred 
from  employment  In  other  places  of  industry 


by  reason  of  either  old  age  or  physical  dis- 
ability incurred,  in  many  instances,  while 
serving  in  the  United  States  Army  in  France 
and  in  other  wars  of  our  country;  and 

Whereas  the  said  magazine  Friday,  on  page 
8  of  an  Issue  dated  January  31,  1941,  does 
specifically  and  maliciously  and  llbelously, 
state : 

"Besides  a  network  of  spies,  undercover 
men  for  all  sorts  of  assignments  and  the 
common  brand  of  factory  stool  pigeon,  Ben- 
nett has  carefully  organized  for  Ford  a  pri- 
vate army  of  men  who  saw  action  in  Prance 
during  the  World.  War — men  capable  and 
experienced  in  the  use  of  machine  guns,  men 
needing  no  training. 

"The  technique  of  organizing  this  division 
was  the  same  as  the  method  of  getting  fac- 
tory stool  pigeons.  I  have  testimony  of  vet- 
erans employed  at  Ford's  right  now.  They 
are  willing  to  take  the  witness  stand  befor* 
any  governmental  investigation  body  to  tell 
of  this  private  army  estimated  to  number 
5,000  men." 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
said  Allied  Veterans  Council,  of  the  metro- 
politan area  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  In  quorum 
assembled,  do  hereby  demand  that  the  edi- 
tors, publishers,  and  person  or  persons  con- 
trolling the  policy  of  the  said  magazine  Fri- 
day, immediately,  publicly,  and  in  print  as 
prominent  as  that  which  created  these  libels, 
fictions,  misstatements,  and  falsehoods,  re- 
tract and  correct  the  said  libels,  fictions,  and 
misstatements  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
receiving  notice  of  this  resolution;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  of  the  United  States  Senators 
from  the  State  of  Michigan;  the  various  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Michigan  in  Con- 
gress; the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States;  the  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion;  the  national  commander  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars;  Mr.  Henry 
Ford.  Mr.  Edsel  Ford,  Mr.  Harry  Bennett,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Cameron,  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.;  and 
the  magazine  Friday  In  which  these  state- 
ments appeared. 

Made  this  17th  day  of  February,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  forty-one. 

Wm.  Bush  aw. 

Commander. 
Earl  O.  SMrrH, 

Junior  Past  Commander. 
ROBT.    H.    Htnett, 

Adjutant. 
Earl  O.  SMrrH, 
Junior  Vice  Commander,  Post  No.  134, 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Jesse  L.  Hill, 
Commander,  Post  173,  American  Legion. 
Walter  Donn, 
Commander,  Post  364,  American  Legion. 
Leo  C.  Market, 
Commander,  Post  1494, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
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fit  emblem  of  intrepid  courage — and  at 
Its  base  is  found  the  inscription: 

Oo  tell  the  Spartan,  thou  that  passeth  by, 
That  here  obedient  to  their  laws  we  lie. 

To  this  shrine  of  Spartan  valor,  the 
Spartan  mother  brings  her  son,  and  read- 
ing the  message  which  the  dead  sends  to 
the  living,  recounts  the  story  of  Leonidas, 
the  young  king,  and  his  Spartan  band  who 
gave  up  their  lives  in  order  that  their 
country's  liberty  might  live. 

This  same  sentiment,  ancient  to  Greece 
but  ever  new,  still  survives  and  continues 
to  live.  Twenty-three  centuries  have  not 
extinguished  their  right  of  liberty  and 
freedom  of  speech,  and  the  privilege  to 
participate  in  the  kind  of  government 
that  shall  control  their  people. 

Let  us  this  day  pause  and  rejoice  with 
the  subjugated  nations  and  peoples  of 
Europe,  that  the  ancient  cradle  of  de- 
mocracy is  again  showing  to  the  people  of 
the  world  how  to  achieve,  how  to  hold, 
and  how  to  acquire  their  liberties  as  up- 
held in  arms  by  the  founders  of  civiliza- 
tion itself. 

So  today,  we  in  America  are  glad  to  pay 
our  tribute  of  respect  to  the  Grecian 
people  for  their  bravery  and  courage  in 
again  holding  high  their  torch  of  liberty 
and  carrying  it  safely  to  victory,  against 
the  greatest  enemies  of  free  goverimient 
that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
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Mr.  RAMSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  hill- 
ock above  the  narrow  pass  of  Thermop- 
ylae, stands  in  heroic  size  a  marble  lion — 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  ADMIRAL  HAROLD  R. 
STARK,  CHIEF  OP  NAVAL  OPERATIONS. 
UNITED   STATES   NAVY  . 


Mr.  MAAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  address  by  Admiral 
Harold  R.  Stark,  United  States  Navy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  in  honor  of 
the  ninety-fifth  anniversary  of  charter 
day  of  Bucknell  University,  dehvered  over 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  network,  on 
the  subject  What  America  Expects  of 
Today's  Youth: 

President  Marts  and  gentlemen  of  Buck- 
nell College  and  your  guests,  I  regret  I  could 
not  have  joined  with  you  in  your  anniversary 
celebration  in  New  York  tonight,  but  I  do 
consider  it  a  great  honor  to  be  asked  by  you 
to  speak  on  the  them?  you  have  chosen, 
namely,  What  America  Expects  of  Today's 
Youth. 

I  have  spent  most  of  my  life  at  sea  work- 
ing with  young  men  drawn  from  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  land.  For  these  young 
men  the  Navy  demands  the  best  in  material 
that  science,  research,  and  mechanical  inge- 
nuity can  devise,  but  the  Navy  realizes  that 
even  more  Important  than  material  is  the 
character  of  the  youth  who  make  up  its 
fighting  strength,  where  discipline,  cheerful 
obedience.   Intelligence,   sound   bodies,   and 


wholesome  minds  are  essential  to  the  Indi- 
vidual and  to  the  team  play  required. 

Recent  history  gives  merciless  proof  that 
any  country  which  makes  ready  only  for 
material  defense  is  preparing  itself  for  defeat. 
Hope  of  security  also  demands  the  upbuild- 
ing of  national  character  into  more  heroic 
stature. 

We  talk  much  of  our  material  production, 
of  bottlenecks,  strikes,  etc.  We  have  need 
also  to  check  up  on  our  spiritual  progress — 
our  national  character. 

The  character  of  our  youth  Is  the  bedrock 
upon  which  the  country  must  build  for  th« 
future.  It  will  always  constitute  our  first 
great  line  of  defense. 

If  we  are  to  depend  on  our  youth  to  carry 
on  and  maintain  those  things  which  are  dear 
to  us  we  must  give  them  an  Ideal. 

Youth  is  a  time  for  ideals  and  if  these  ideals 
are  to  endure  they  must  be  sound,  must 
Inspire  faith  and  allegiance,  must  command 
loyalty.  If  they  do  this,  then  the  running 
start  which  youth  gets  In  lU  teens  and  early 
1920'd  will  serve  as  a  firm  foundation 
which  wUl  guide  them  aright  In  the  con- 
fused Issues  of  the  present  day.  and  the 
tougher  days  ahead. 

I  cannot  help  contrasting,  for  a  moment, 
youth's  situation  today  with  what  I  faced  In 
my  school  days. 

In  those  days  there  was  a  reasonable  meas- 
ure of  security  in  the  world.  The  father  of 
a  family  could  lay  down  general  directives 
for  his  children  based  on  his  own  years  of 
experience  and  observations  In  a  world  fairly 
weU  stabilized.  He  could  plan  for  their 
careers  and  make  provisions  for  their  guid- 
ance. A  young  fellow  plotted  his  future, 
with  some  certainty  that,  granted  good  be- 
haviour and  average  good  fortune,  he  could 
steer  the  course  he  had  set  for  himself. 

It  is  not  that  way  now.  The  world  Is  not 
secure  any  more,  In  anything.  Social  revo- 
lution, and  Industrial  revolution,  and  new 
Ideologies  have  precipitated  vast  social  and 
military  convulsions  and  are  now  tearing 
the  old  world  to  pieces,  and  even  threatening 
the  democratic  Institutions  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

In  our  own  country  we  face  great  uncer- 
tainties, and  more  disturbing  dangers  than 
ever  confronted  our  fathers.  The  events  In 
Europe  and  Asia  and  Africa  and  the  meas- 
ures for  security  which  we  in  our  Republic 
are  now  taking,  wUl  affect.  In  one  way  or 
another,  the  life  of  every  person  alive  today 
In  this  country^ 

No  one  can  tell  just  what  the  futiire  holds. 
But  It  must  be  plain  to  all  of  us  that  in  thes« 
times,  and  in  more  critical  times  to  come, 
every  American  must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice 
for  the  common  good. 

Some  undoubtedly  wiU  have  the  privilega 
and  the  honor  of  serving  our  country  in  arms. 
All,  in  whatever  work  engaged,  will  find  a 
large  proportion  of  their  energies  diverted, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  to  national,  rather  than 
to  individual  needs.  All  must  hold  them- 
selves ready  to  meet  this  changed  life  with 
courage,  and  to  give  the  best  that  is  in  them 
for  our  country  and  all  that  we  hold  dear. 
In  times  like  these,  people  want  something 
to  hold  to,  something  that  stands  firm  in  a 
changing  world.  And,  therefore.  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  to  think  about  character;  to  think 
about  the  age-old  fundamental  human  vir- 
tues of  courage,  loyalty,  perseverence,  gen- 
erosity, sacrifice,  initiative,  enthusiasm,  the 
Golden  Rule,  common  sense,  hard  work,  and 
honesty.  These  are  the  elemental  things  that 
make  character.-  They  were  good  when  man 
did  his  fighting  with  bows  and  arrows.  They 
are  good  now.  in  the  vast  complexity  of  mod- 
ern life. 

We  live  In  the  machine  age,  but  If  all  the 
power  plants  go  out.  and  all  the  gadgets  cease 
to  function,  we  will  still  be  men  and  women, 
and  it  is  character  upon  which  we  will  stand 
or  fall. 
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ir  we  are  to  expect  much  of  youth  we  must 
glTe  them  much  in  their  early  training.  The 
Bll^noompasslng  great  essential  Is  character 
and  11  our  youth  have  that,  and  love  of  coun- 
try they  will  give  what  America  expects,  that 
Is.  continuance  and  security  of  those  things 
which  have  made  us  great  as  a  Nation,  and 
which.  If  guarded,  will  make  us  greater— and 
preserve  our  way  of  life. 

Our  way  of  life  is  not  something  static.  It 
la  something  adaptable  to  changing  condi- 
tions as  time  goes  on.  But.  Its  foundation 
of  freedom,  individual  Initiative,  equal  oppor- 
tunity, freedom  of  speech,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  obUgation  of  the  individual,  self-dlscl- 
pllne.  fair  play,  and  a  square  deal,  are  as  im- 
portant now  as  when  our  forefathers  fought 
and  won  them  for  us. 

Our  way  of  life  wlU  continue  only  If  our 
youth  and  the  oncoming  generations  believe 
In  it.  Therefore,  that  way  of  life  must  be 
the  beacon  light  whose  path  shines  out  as  so 
much  brighter,  so  much  better  and  richer 
than  any  other  way.  that  our  youth  will  be 
wUUng  to  give  their  all  to  see  that  it  endures. 
Abraham  Lincoln  referred  to  America  as 
"the  last  great  hope  on  earth." 

To  help  nurture  and  sustain  that  hope.  1 
■hould  like  to  see  hanging  In  every  school  and 
to  every  college  and  In  every  home  of  the 
United  States  the  American's  Creed,  so  force- 
fully and  beautifully  written  by  WlUlam 
Tylor  Page: 

•*I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people;  whose  Just  powers  are  derived 
trom  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democ- 
racy In  a  republic;  a  sovereign  nation  of  many 
sovereign  States;  a  perfect  union,  one  and 
Inseparable;  established  upon  those  principles 
of  freedom,  equality.  Justice,  and  humanity 
for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed  their 
lives  and  fortunes. 

"I  therefore  believe  It  Is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  It,  to  support  Its  Constitu- 
tion, to  obey  Its  laws,  to  respect  Its  flag,  and 
to  defend  It  against  all  enemies." 

What  a  nation  this  would  be  If  every  boy 
and  every  girl  were  reared  with  an  Intense 
loyalty  to  that  creed— loyalty  that  would 
carry  on  through  life. 

I  previously  mentioned  loyalty  and  courage 
and  some  of  the  elemental  points  of  char- 
acter. I  should  like  to  touch  on  Just  a  few 
of  them  very  brefly.  They  are  simple  to 
comprehend  but  dlfBcult  to  stick  to  unless 
and  until  solidly  welded  into  character. 

I  shall  speak  of  courage  first.  It  is  a  mili- 
tary virtue,  but  It  has  a  wider  application. 
It  Is  the  thing  that  stiffens  your  backbone 
when  you  are  afraid— afraid  of  being  h\art, 
afraid  of  tomorrow,  afraid  of  failure,  afraid 
of  being  afraid.  Courage  la  more  than  the 
absence  of  fear. 

To  set  one's  course  and  to  follow  It.  regard- 
leas  of  personal  consequence — that  Is  courage. 
As  for  loyalty,  the  loyal  man  serves:  he 
does  not  merely  follow  his  own  Impulses. 
This  Is  weU  exemplified  In  one  of  the  greater 
social  passions  such  as  patriotism.  It  fixes 
our  attention  upon  a  course,  bids  us  look 
outside  ourselves  to  serve  that  cause,  makes  It 
one  of  the  keystones  of  our  life,  our  vrtll.  ova 
devotion.  It  comes  first,  regardless  of  strain 
or  labor;  It  sacrifices  In  the  service  of  the 
Ideal. 

Loyalty  means  giving  one's  self  to  the  cause, 
and  the  art  of  giving  Is  learned  by  giving. 

Perseverance  Is  the  ability  to  take  it  when 
It  hurts — to  hang  on  when  twoxild  be  so  easy 
to  quit.  It  Is  refusal  to  be  licked.  It  was 
exemplified  when  John  Paul  Jones,  with  his 
Bhlp  apparently  hopelessly  beaten,  was  called 
upon  to  surrender  and  replied,  "I've  not  yet 
begun  to  fight." 


Sacrifice.  I  like  to  think  of  this  all-essen- 
tlal  virtue  in  the  words  <rf  the  late  Theodora 
Roosevelt,  who  said.  "There  never  was  a  serv- 
ice worth  rendering  that  did  not  entail  sac- 
rifice, and  no  man  renders  the  highest  service 
If  he  thinks  overmuch  of  the  sacrifice." 

Common  sense  Is  the  capacity  to  see  and 
toke  things  In  theh-  right  light.  It  Is  the 
exercise  of  sound  Judgment.  It  Is  the  saving 
salt  of  realism.  It  looks  facts  squarely  In  the 
face  and  deals  with  them  according  to  the 
means  at  hand.  It  cuts  the  cloth  to  suit  the 
garment. 

There  Is  no  substitute  for  common  sense, 
nor  Is  there  any  for  hard  work.  As  for  hon- 
esty. I  like  the  old  saying  that  "An  honest 
man  Is  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

Some  of  the  other  homely  virtues  that  go 
to  make  up  character  are:  generosity,  toler- 
ance, charity,  patience,  kindness,  cotirtesy. 
giving  of  one's  self  to  help  another,  looking 
for  the  good  rather  than  the  bad— realizing 
that  there  Is  a  "window  In  every  life  If  we 
can  only  open  It."  remembering  that  It  takes 
tmly  a  moment  to  administer  a  rebuke  but  a 
long  time  to  forget  It. 

Youth  Is  bom  with  certain  tendencies  but 
their  character  Is  something  which  they 
make  themselves  as  they  go  along— and  It 
Is  by  their  character  that  their  associates  will 
Judge  them.  It  Is  by  their  character  that 
they  win  succeed  or  fall. 

If,  in  their  bringing  up.  youth  are  Indulged 
In  the  soft  ways  of  life  they  wlU  ultimately 
fall,  and  the  Nation  with  them. 

There  can  be  no  compromise  between  self- 
indulgence  and  self-preservation. 

Last  year  a  young  man  asked  me  If  a  con- 
scientious hard-working  person  could  reach 
the  top  without  influence,  or.  as  he  put  It. 
"puU."  I  told  him.  "Yes."  "PxiU,"  which  Is  to 
say  favorable  Influence  exerted  at  critical 
times,  has  Its  place  In  humian  affairs— but 
the  best  that  "pull"  ever  does  Is  to  get  a  man 
an  opportunity.  It  can't  do  his  Job  for  him. 
If  his  character  doesn't  lift  him  through,  the 
Influence  is  wasted  and  the  opportunity  will 
go  to  the  next  man. 

The  uncertainty,  the  insecurity  In  the 
world  of  today,  will  not  appear  so  disturbing 
to  the  present  generation  as  to  the  older  one. 
because  youth  of  the  present  day  are  being 
brought  up  m  Its  atmosphere,  and  It  may  be 
that  they  are  fortunate. 

The  calls  that  will  be  made  upon  them  will 
stimulate  their  energies  and  draw  from  them 
qualities  they  may  not  even  know  they  pos- 
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Their  forefathers  won  the  things  that  have 
made  the  American  way  of  life,  by  self-denial. 
by  hard  work  in  peace,  and  by  hard  flghting 

In  war.  ^      _ 

If  our  youth  have  the  traits  of  character  I 
have  touched  upon,  and  I  have  an  abiding 
faith  that  they  have,  they  wUl  maintain  our 
way  of  life  at  all  costs. 

The  youth  of  this  generation  will  bear  a 
heavy  share,  for  they  not  only  have  to  deal 
with  the  uncertain  present,  but  also  with  a 
more  uncertain  futxire. 

They  may  be  proud  that  their  generation 
has  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  such  a  critical 
period  in  the  world  s  history. 

If  their  actions  are  directed  by  cowage. 
armored  with  hope,  sxistalned  by  determina- 
tion, enthusiasm,  and  the  will  to  sacriflce  and 
the  will  to  v?ln,  our  country  wUl  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  any  enemy,  within  or  without, 
and  they  vrtll  Justify  their  lives,  and  their 
heritage,  and  will  carry  forward. 

In  the  successful  accomplishment  of  diffl- 
etilt  tasks  youth  wlU  also  gain  the  greatest  of 
all  treasures — ^that  Inner  reward  that  comes 
only  from  difficult  tasks — ^well  done. 


Defense  Aid  Sopplemenlal  Appropriation 
Bill,  1941 
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Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  grave  hour.  We  in  this  House  owe  a 
duty  to  one  country  only— our  own  United 
States.  I  assert  at  the  very  outset  that 
I  have  voted  for  every  appropriation  for 
national  defense.  Covering  a  period  of 
the  last  5  years  successive  incidents  have 
occurred  In  this  Nation  which  have  led 
up  to  this  very  hour  when  we  are  con- 
sidering the  appropriation  of  the  most 
gigantic  sum  ever  asked  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  when  the  Nation 
was  at  peace  with  the  world. 

As  far  back  as  1937,  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  urged  that  aggressor 
nations  be  quarantined,  the  road  on 
which  we  are  traveling  today  was  charted. 
Since  that  time  a  special  session  of  the 
Congress  considered  and  passed,  and  at 
the  same  time  emasculated,  an  admirable 
piece  of  legislation  designed  to  keep  the 
United  States  at  peace— namely,  the  Neu- 
trality Act.  In  that  special  session  an 
amendment  to  that  law  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  lifting  the  embargo  on  arms. 
That  step  brought  us  a  little  nearer  to  the 
vote  we  are  about  to  take  this  afternoon 
on  the  question  of  adding  another  heavy 
burden  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation, 
the  appropriation  of  $7,000,000,000  for 
the  defense  of  Great  Britain. 

The  1940  election  turned  primarily  on 
the  policy  of  the  present  administration 
and  the  President  to  keep  America  out 
of  war. 

Shortly  before  the  election  the  people 
of  this  country  were  amazed  when  they 
were  confronted  with  a  proposal  to  draft 
the  young  manhood  of  America  and  adopt 
a  policy  from  which  our  ancestors  fled 
in  the  proposal  and  passage  of  the  com- 
pulsory military  training  bill,  less  harsh- 
ly known  as  the  Selective  Service  Act. 
The  passage  of  that  bill  brought  us  one 
step  closer  to  this  crucial  hour. 

The  election  of  the  President  for  a 
third  term  turned  mainly  and  was  influ- 
enced mostly  by  the  repeated  assurance 
that  America  was  to  be  kept  free  from 
war.  Then,  before  this  year  was  a  month 
old,  came  the  most  unneutral  proposal 
ever  presented  to  Congress,  when  the 
lease-lend  bill  came  before  this  body. 
The  word  "neutrality"  left  the  American 
tongue.  Everyone  knew  that  no  longer 
was  the  United  States  to  remain  a  neutral 
nation,  for  our  very  navy  yards  and  har- 
bors were  offered  for  the  repair  and  out- 
fitting of  the  ships  of  war  of  belligerent 
nations.   It  was  a  step  toward  war.   And 


when  that  bill  was  before  this  House  more 
than  6  weeks  ago  I  said  then,  and  repeat 
now,  that  in  my  judgment  it  was  a  step 
that  would  lead  to  war.  Today  is  the  last 
and  final  step. 

We  are  asked  to  take  from  the  people 
of  our  country  the  colossal  sum  of  $7,000,- 
000,000  and  with  it  produce  the  sinews  of 
war  for  a  foreign  country.  When  this 
bill  is  passed,  and  undoubtedly  it  will  be 
passed  by  a  large  majority,  we  will  have 
committed  an  act  not  only  to  drive  the 
United  States  closer  to  the  precipice  of 
war  and  with  accelerated  speed  hasten  it 
along  the  road  to  national  bankruptcy 
and  ruin. 

This  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  demand 
for  other  huge  sums  of  money  to  feed  the 
relentless  god  of  war.  This  week  we  will 
be  asked  to  vote  for  four  and  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  more  to  provide  tanks  and 
airplanes  for  our  own  defense.  I  shall 
support  that  bill  and  vote  for  it. 

I  cannot  vote  for  this  measure  (H.  R. 
4050)  on  the  ground  that  It  is  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States.  Thus  far 
nearly  $40,000,000,000  have  been  provided 
from  the  resources  of  this  Nation  for  wild 
expenditures,  wasteful  and  extravagant 
projects,  all  in  the  name  of  national  de- 
fense. No  one  in  this  House  can  foretell 
where  the  end  will  be,  but  this  much  I 
am  sure,  that  if  America  follows  the 
course  it  now  pursues  that  ultimate 
financial  and  economic  collapse  will  be 
the  lot  of  the  American  people.  Life  in 
the  United  States  and  the  standard  of 
living  we  once  knew  will  be  things  of  the 
past,  and  will  be  known  no  more.  The 
resources  and  credit  of  this  Nation  are 
not  unlimited.  The  time  will  come,  and 
It  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  resources 
and  the  credit  of  this  Nation  will  be  ex- 
hausted, and  then,  when  we  are  weak 
and  helpless,  subversive  Interests,  which 
have  grown  so  rapidly  in  the  last  6  or  7 
years,  encouraged  by  the  acquiescence  or 
Indifference  of  government,  will  take  ad- 
vantage and  assert  themselves  by  over- 
turning the  Republic  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  not  a  pleasant  prophesy, 
my  colleagues,  but  It  falls  very  fairly 
within  the  realm  of  possibility. 

We  are  asked  by  the  President  for 
unity.  We  can  have  unity  In  this  country 
when  loyalty  and  demand  for  unity  In 
building  a  national  defense  Is  exerted 
and  enforced  by  the  President  and  offi- 
cials high  In  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  President  de- 
mands speed  and  speed  now.  In  the  face 
Of  incredible  conditions  in  the  world. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  join 
him  In  that  necessity,  but  there  has  been 
no  speed  and  there  will  be  no  speed  in 
the  production  of  national -defense  ma- 
terial while  the  President  permits  and 
refuses  to  act  with  promptness  and  deci- 
sion in  putting  an  end  to  destructive  and 
Inexcusable  strikes  in  defense  industries. 
Every  daily  newspaper  has  carried  the 
news  to  the  American  people  of  strikes  in 
defense  industries  from  one  end  of  this 
land  to  the  other.  They  increase  instead 
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of  decrease  and  for  2V^  months  or  more 

this  Government  has  remained  impotent 
and  seemingly  unwilling  to  take  a  deter- 
mined stand  to  prevent  radicals,  among 
honest  American  labor,  from  retarding 
the  production  of  the  very  things  for 
which  we  are  asked  to  vote  today,  the 
astronomical  sum  of  $7,000,000,000. 
American  labor  is  just  as  loyal  and  patri- 
otic as  any  other  group  in  this  land.  It 
desires  to  do  its  part.  The  condition 
existing  in  our  production  program, 
which  even  officials  high  in  the  Govern- 
ment now  admit,  has  retarded  and  held 
back  that  program.  Destructive  and 
unnecessary  strikes  are  the  work  of  sub- 
versive and  radical  interests  who  do  not 
have  the  welfare  of  this  Republic  at 
heart. 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  ask  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  a  sovereign  people  to  surren- 
der their  conviction  and  their  judgment 
to  provide  this  vast  sum  of  money  for  a 
foreign  government  in  the  face  of  this 
fatal  policy  and  failure  to  Insist  that  the 
industry  of  this  Nation  engaged  In  the 
manufacture  of  defense  articles  shall  go 
forward  without  labor  disputes  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

It  has  been  shown  on  this  floor  that 
England  has  five  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
In  securities  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
In  my  judgment,  those  resources  should 
be  first  used  in  the  purchase  of  the  mate- 
rials that  would  be  provided  under  this 
bill  and  the  taxpayers  of  England  bear 
the  burden  as  long  as  they  have  the 
money  with  which  to  buy.  The  legisla- 
tion before  us  takes  no  notice  of  that, 
but  asks  the  American  people,  already 
overburdened  with  debt  and  governmen- 
tal expenses,  to  assume  the  additional 
load  provided  in  this  legislation. 

In  discharging  my  responsibility  and 
duty  to  the  people  of  my  district,  for 
whom  I  speak,  I  cannot  surrender  my 
conscience  and  my  conviction  and  vote 
for  this  bill.  Come  what  may,  I  take  my 
stand  in  the  firm  belief  that  a  vote  for 
this  measure  would  be  a  contribution  to 
the  destruction  of  our  Republic.  I  real- 
ize full  well  that  the  die  has  been  cast; 
that  the  Government,  by  a  majority  vote 
in  this  Congress,  has  committed  itself 
to  a  policy  of  "all-out  aid,"  not  alone  for 
the  Government  of  England  but  for  all 
other  democracies  in  the  world. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  aid  to  Britain, 
but  I  do  not  take  the  view  that  England 
is  flghting  America's  war.  If  such  is  the 
case,  I  would  be  ashamed  of  America,  for 
If  It  is  our  war  then  we  should  be  at  Eng- 
land's side,  not  only  with  materials  but 
with  manpower,  for  the  manhood  of 
America  has  never  been  wanting  when 
the  defense  of  our  country  was  at  stake. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  my  vote  against 
this  bill,  and  those  who  will  join  me  in  a 
negative  answer  to  this  proposal,  may  be- 
come the  target  for  abuse  and  criticism, 
similar  to  that  leveled  at  a  small  and 
courageous  band  who  served  this  Nation 
in  this  body  In  1917  and  who  had  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  and  voted 
against  war.    Hysteria  ruled  the  land 


then.  We  see  more  clearly  now  in  retro- 
spect. The  whole  picture  presents  itself. 
The  entire  effort  was  futile  and  empty. 
We  neither  fou^t  a  war  to  end  war 
nor  did  we  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  I  fear  It  Is  too  late  now  to 
draw  back.  The  fatal  decision  has  been 
made.  This  bill  will  not  keep  America 
out  of  war  and  neither  will  It  keep  war 
out  of  America.  In  my  judgment  it  will 
plunge  our  beloved  land  into  the  conflict. 
May  a  benevolent  Providence,  who  has 
given  us  this  favored  land,  guide  us  in 
our  steps  as  we  walk  humbly  toward  our 
destiny. 


Within  Our  Gates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWR1GHT 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
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ADDRESS  BY  GEORGE  ELLIS  TO  KIWANIS 
CLUB  OF  ARDMORE,  OKLA. 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  very  timely  and  impres- 
sive address  by  George  Ellis,  a  student  of 
Ardmore  High  School.  Ardmore,  Okla.. 
made  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Kiwanis 
dub  of  Ardmore.  My  information  is 
that  his  talk  was  bsised  on  his  own  re- 
search on  espionage  and  sabotage  in  this 
country.  It  shows  that  the  youth  of 
America  are  thinking  today,  and  are  seri- 
ously concerned  about  un-American  ele- 
ments within  our  gates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  a  fertile  valley,  between  the  sun-kissed 
hills  of  yesterday  reflecting  a  marvelous  past, 
and  the  mist-enshrouded  peaks  of  tomorrow 
with  some  ominous  shadows,  lies  this  country 
of  ours.  We  are  the  last  frontier  of  democracy 
and  have  become  a  world  citadel  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  Justice.  Each  citizen  dares  ex- 
press his  own  thoughts  and  exercise  every 
privilege  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  But  wait.  Danger  ahead. 
If  we  too  freely  extend  to  evil  forces  our  long- 
cherished  rights  of  free  speech  and  public 
assembly. 

In  all  the  pages  of  history,  there  is  no 
parallel  to  the  war  now  raging  In  Europe. 
Germany  warned  of  a  secret  weapon,  then 
after  the  fall  of  Austria,  the  rape  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Poland,  the  collapse  of  Norway, 
Belgium,  and  The  Netherlands,  climaxed  by 
the  fatal  weakness  of  France,  it  dawned  upon 
the  world  that  the  secret  weapon  was  but  ft 
state  of  mind,  brought  about  by  long-con- 
ceived espionage  and  propaganda.  Hear  the 
words  of  Hitler:  "We  need  armies  but  we 
shall  not  use  them  as  In  1914.  The  enemy 
peoples  must  be  demoralized;  mental  con- 
fusion, contradiction  of  feeling,  and  panic — 
these  are  our  weapons." 
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We  wondered  how  Germany  could  pene- 
tmte  America  and  make  the««  weapon*  el- 
fecttre.  The  eotirse  lay  open.  Friendly  n»- 
tlotu  grant  to  aml>aa«adora.  ooxuula.  their 
familiea,  and  tervanu,  freedom  from  arrest 
and  from  search  and  aelzure  of  papers  and 
property.  ThU  U  diplomatic  Immunity.  Un- 
fortunate for  us  today,  an  old  treaty  with 
Germany  extends  a  more  favored  protection 
than  to  any  other  nation.  To  Hitler  and  bis 
saboteurs,  this  Immunity  has  offered  a 
splendid  cloak  to  conceal  an  undercover  war- 
fare against  us.  through  the  25  German  con- 
•ulates  in  the  United  States. 

Everywhere  they  have  been  beehives  of  Nazi 
•ctlvlty.  presided  over  by  the  most  astute, 
cunning,  and  ruthless  emissaries  Germany 
^could  mvister.  Now.  mind  you.  the  only  duty 
^  a  consul  Is  to  assist  his  countrymen  in 
business  and  travel,  yet  today  there  is  no 
business,  nor  any  travel,  between  us  and  the 
Germans.  When  the  late  war  began,  the 
English  travel  bureaxis  closed,  but  not  so  with 
the  Nazis,  who  have  swarmed  about  the  con- 
sulates.   The  fraud  Is  apparent. 

Heading  this  organization  in  Germany  Is 
Ernest  Bohle,  not  even  German-bom,  but  a 
citizen  of  Bradford.  England,  jvist  as  Hitler 
comes  from  Austria,  Hesse  from  Egypt,  Darre 
from  Argentina,  and  Rosenberg  from  Russia — 
all  powerful  political  figures  in  the  Reich  and 
worthy  members  of  that  band  of  conspirators 
that  plotted  war  on  democracy  In  Germany 
15  years  ago.  This,  my  friends,  is  the  Nazi 
International,  the  handmaiden  of  the  war 
machine.  So  successful  has  it  been  that  we 
behold  eight  nations  prostrate. 

Suave  Herman  Scholz  is  consul  at  Boston 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  Hlmmler,  head  of 
the  German  Gestap>o.  There  Is  Tannenberg, 
hai^dsome  adviser  of  the  Embassy  at  Wash- 
ington: Albert  Mueller,  at  New  York,  and 
Prledhelm  Draeger.  formerly  with  the  German 
Legation  at  the  capital  of  Mexico.  He  Is  the 
man  who  In  1939  signed  himself  leader  of  the 
Nazi  Party  in  America,  the  fuehrer  of  the 
American  bund,  whose  membership  could  not 
be  reached  by  a  Government  subpena.  being 
protected  by  diplomatic  immimlty.  Finally, 
Ignatz  Grlebl  was  convicted  of  espionage,  the 
court  declaring  him  to  be  head  of  the  greatest 
spy  ring  ever  found  in  the  United  States.  He 
had  delivered  to  Germany  plans  of  our  newest 
destroyers,  a  coding  machine  for  the  Navy,  and 
blueprints  of  12  airplane  tjrpes. 

At  New  Orleans  is  Baron  von  Spiegel,  a 
former  submarine  commander  in  the  German 
fleet,  now  supported  by  a  staff  of  110.  where 
formerly  there  were  but  39.  Why?  Arrived 
this  year,  by  way  of  Japan  and  Russia,  comes 
Von  Wegerer.  with  20  packing  cases,  sup- 
posed to  contain  Nazi  propaganda,  but  pro- 
tected by  diplomatic  immunity. 

Manfred  Zapp.  in  New  York,  son  of  a  Ger- 
man steel  baron,  is  head  of  Trans-Ocean  News 
Service,  which  operates  over  the  whole  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  and  particularly  In  South 
America.  Prltz  Zelgleln  announces  himself 
"German  consul  general"  and  founded  the 
German  Professional  Alliance,  which  served 
as  a  shelter  for  those  who  fled  from  the  bund 
after  conviction  of  Grlebl.  because  orders 
came  from  Germany  for  ft  more  subtle  ap- 
proach. 

Once  the  German  consular  work  at  Phila- 
delphia was  done  by  an  American  lawyer,  in 
his  spare  time,  where  now  reigns  Eric  Wedels, 
a  former  Nazi  diplomat  in  Canada,  with  two 
other  Germans  of  consular  rank  and  the  usual 
band  of  satellites.  In  recent  years  the  ntmi- 
ber  of  German  agents  In  New  York  has  in- 
creased from  38  to  118.  and  the  entire  groups 
In  the  United  States  have  more  than  trebled. 
^-  Again,  we  ask  why? 

The  most  wily  of  them  all  Is  Prltz  Wiede- 
mann at  San  Francisco,  head  of  all  German 
agents  in  Central  and  South  America.  He 
chose  his  own  field,  and  selected  our  west 
coast  as  being  most  ripe  for  German  pene- 
tration He  was  the  superior  officer  of  Hitler 
In  the  first  World  War. 


Every  German-born  citizen  in  this  cotmtry 
has  been  tabulated.  Every  one  is  known  who 
may  be  depended  upon  in  time  of  peril  to  set 
a  bomb,  blow  up  an  arsenal,  or  destroy  % 
factory. 

The  P.  B.  I.  U  now  studying  6.000  casea. 
Time  was  when  complaint*  of  espionage  and 
sabotage  nimibered  about  35  in  a  year.  Now 
they  mount  as  high  as  3.500  in  a  single  day. 
Evidence  In  Germany  is  reported  of  complete 
knowledge  of  American  Indvistry  and  all  lt» 
plants,  classifying  every  workman  politically, 
racially,  and  by  religion — a  more  complete 
record  than  could  be  given  off-hand  by  tha 
owners  themselves.  One  of  our  highest  mili- 
tary authorities,  seeking  details  of  our  coast 
defenses,  was  unable  to  find  satisfactory  evi- 
dence in  this  country.  Does  It  not  amaze  you 
that  he  found  what  he  had  been  seeking  in  a 
magazine  published  In  Germany? 

Last  summer  In  New  Jersey  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  followed  from  a  bund 
meeting  five  members  to  Picatlnny  Arsenal, 
largest  in  the  United  States,  where  2  months 
later  a  great  blast  occurred;  12  were  followed 
to  the  National  Guard  Service  and  3  to  the 
Hercules  powder  plant,  where  later  the  great- 
est explosion  in  America's  industrial  history 
killed  52  men. 

The  last  World  War  began  quickly.  Es- 
pionage and  sabotage  were  not  planned  years 
In  advance,  as  we  find  them  now.  Only  two 
Inexperienced  Germans,  with  meager  funds 
and  no  organization,  Von  Papen  and  Von 
Rlelen,  operated  in  America,  yet  76  factories, 
railroad  terminals,  and  freight  ships  were 
bombed. 

The  Dies  committee  Is  uncovering  activities 
that  are  startling— things  of  which  a  sleeping 
America  never  dreamed.  Be  It  said  to  the 
everlasting  credit  of  one  Oklahoma  county 
attorney  that  otor  prison  shall  hold  for  10 
years  one  who  has  preached  the  downfall  of 
our  Government.  Would  that  this  court 
scene  might  be  enacted  In  every  one  of  the 
3,000  counties  in  the  land.  The  Jvirles  are 
ready  to  convict.  The  curtain  Is  ready  to  rise 
upor  a  stage  set  to  astound  the  American 
audience.  Let  us  lift  It  high  in  a  vast,  con- 
certed action  of  patriotism. 

With  the  shadow  of  the  swastika  over  Mex- 
ico, the  infiltration  In  Brazil  and  the  Argen- 
tine, the  activities  in  Bolivia,  the  attack  on 
us  is  going  in  full  blast.  From  such  a  far- 
flung  scheme  could  it  be  possible  to  exclude 
the  richest  prize  of  all — the  one  great  democ- 
racy that  has  such  striking  force,  once 
aroused?  To  see  that  it  be  not  aroused  comes 
this  army  of  spies  and  saboteurs  from  the 
Reich,  armed  with  that  choice  diplomatic 
treaty. 

Picture  the  devastation  that  would  follow 
a  concerted  attack  upon  our  arsenals,  rail- 
roads, factories,  docks,  powder  plants  and  our 
every  Industry,  by  10.000  agents,  placed  by 
this  band  of  trained  saboteurs  that  has  oper- 
ated these  years,  sowtag  seeds  of  treason, 
sedition,  and  death.  "For  the  Fatherland 
and  the  Fuehrer"  would  they  shout,  and 
gladly  would  they  go  down  in  the  maelstrom 
of  horror,  could  they  but  carry  with  them  to 
destruction  by  fires,  bombings,  and  murders, 
more  treasure  and  more  human  lives  than 
ever  were  lost  In  any  catastrophe  of  war. 

Thus  the  grotmd  has  been  prepared  and 
sown.  The  subversive  efforts  are  bearing 
fruit.  In  far  away  German  archives  rest 
the  plans  In  safety,  against  that  day  when 
they  shall  open  as  a  book  before  the  German 
Board  of  Strategy,  revealing  the  full  picture 
of  American  power  and  weakness  In  ma- 
chines, men,  and  fortifications. 

It  Is  for  us  to  stand  guard  at  the  gates 
that  have  already  swxmg  too  wide;  for  us 
to  say.  "Out  with  the  consuls  and  their  every 
entourage."  Close  the  doors  of  these  false 
travel  bureaus.  Amend  that  favored  diplo- 
matic treaty  to  conform  to  the  needs  of  the 
hotir.  Drive  from  our  midst  this  former 
superior  officer  of  Hitler  at  San  Francisco; 
this  submarine  conunander  at  New  Orleans; 


the  ally  of  the  German  Gestapo  at  New  Tork; 
and  all  their  like  and  all  their  kind.  Free 
the  very  air  from  the  contamination  of  their 
presence,  for  It  breeds  only  death.  Obliter- 
ate the  snaky  trail  they  have  traced  to  the 
very  heart  of  our  defenses  and  our  power, 
lest  we  lose  at  one  fell  stroke  all  that  we 
have,  all  that  we  are  building,  all  that  we 
hope  to  achieve  In  the  years  to  come.  Let  u* 
stand  gtiard  over  the  ramparts  we  watch  that 
the  rays  of  every  dawn  shall  disclose,  gal- 
lantly streaming,  the  "Broad  etrlpes  and 
bright  stars." 


Reasons  Why  Federal  Reclamation  and 
Water-Conseryation  Program  Should 
Be  Carried  Forward 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  March  19.  1941 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
submit  for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  certain  pertinent 
facts  in  connection  with  the  Federal  rec- 
lamation and  Great  Plains  water-conser- 
vation programs. 

Tills  matter  of  land  reclamation  and 
water  conservation  and  utilization  affects 
the  entire  Nation,  and  directly  affects  the 
western  half  of  the  United  States.    We 
will  shortly  be  considering  the  Interior 
appropriations    bill,   which   carries   the 
funds  for  Federal  reclamation.     These 
appropriations  have  been  opposed  here- 
tofore by  some  Members  of  Congress  who 
did  not  have  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
importance  and  significance  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  that  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram means  when  it  Is  fully  understood. 
There  is  almost  a  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion in  the  conclusion  that  we  must  spend 
the  tremendous  sums  we  are  now  appro- 
priating for  national  defense.    To  make 
a  military  defense  establishment  an  ef- 
fective agency,  we  must  certainly  main- 
tain a  domestic  production  economy  in 
the  best  and  most  effective  condition.   No 
greater  calamity  could  befall  the  western 
half  of  the  United  States  than  a  curtail- 
ing and  crippling  of  the  present  policy 
and  program  being  carried  forward  by 
Federal  reclamation.    In  fact,  the  criti- 
cal times  actually  call  for  a  substantial 
expansion  of  this  program,  and  it  is  with 
the  hope  that  Members  of  Congress  will 
familiarize  themselves  more  fully  with 
this    Important    governmental    activity, 
that  I  submit  the  following  facts,  to  Jus- 
tify a  continuation  of  the  Federal  recla- 
mation and  Great  Plains  water-conserva- 
tion programs,  with  expansion  to  include 
gravely  needed  projects: 

First.  Drought  and  agricultural  malad- 
justments have  driven  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  persons  from  the 
Great  Plains  in  10  years. 

Second.  At  least  150.000  Great  Plains 
families  have  migrated  westward  to  the 
Mountain  and  Pacific  States  and  tight- 
ened the  population  pressure  on  areas 
without  surplus  irrigated  land. 
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Third.  Census  reports  show  501  of  650 
counties  in  the  Great  Plains  had  a  net 
population  loss  of  753.554  from  1930  to 
1940. 

Rmrth.  In  contrast,  277  out  of  309 
counties  to  the  westward  had  a  net  pop- 
ulation gain  of  1,941.601.  The  increase 
was  twice  the  national  average. 

Fifth.  Uprooting  of  Great  Plains  fami- 
lies and  their  migration  westward  with 
other  destitute  groups  swelled  Federal 
relief  costs  to  more  than  2  V2  billion  dol- 
lars in  7  years  In  17  States  affected. 

Sixth.  These  relief  payments  per  fam- 
ily of  $5,000  to  $6,000  would  be  sufficient 
to  provide  an  Irrigated  farm  on  which  a 
family  would  be  permanently  self-sup- 
porting and  able  to  repay  the  cost. 

Seventh.  The  impact  of  the  migrations 
Is  particularly  heavy  on  rural  areas  need- 
ing additional  irrigation  and  which  are 
far  from  defense  industries.  Similarly, 
the  Great  Plains  areas  are  distant  from 
arms-producing  centers. 

Eighth.  Although  climatic  and  crop 
conditions  In  the  Great  Plains  show  some 
improvement,  there  is  still  most  distress- 
ing migration  westward,  in  some  sections 
as  heavy  as  in  1939.  In  addition,  many 
established  farm  areas  in  the  West  face 
water  shortages. 

Ninth.  Shortages  of  power  vital  to  the 
national  defense  are  Imminent  in  several 
areas  where  reclamation  projects  are  un- 
der construction  or  can  be  quickly 
launched. 

As  from  3  to  8  years  are  required  to 
build  a  multiple-purpose  irrigation  and 
power  project,  the  program  here  proposed 
looks  to  securing  long-range  objectives  as 
well  as  meet  immediate  needs,  as  follows: 

(a)  Employment  on  construction  of 
35,000  to  40,000  workers,  mostly  imskilled. 
who  otherwise  would  be  on  relief,  with- 
out detriment  in  any  way  whatever  to 
national-defense  accomplishment. 

(b)  Supplemental  water  and  settle- 
ment opportunities  to  give  security  to 
150.000  farm  families  now  in  the  West 
and  rehabilitation  of  30,000  families  who 
otherwise  would  be  forced  to  migrate 
from  the  Great  Plains  and  similar  areas. 

(c)  Support  in  nearby  cities  and  towns 
for  two  to  three  times  the  farm  popula- 
tion and  supplementary  food  supplies  for 
the  Nation. 

(d)  Adequate  power  facilities  for  any 
emergency  and  future  needs  of  the  West. 

(e)  Irrigated  farms  for  support  of  in- 
dustrial workers  In  western  centers  when 
present  emergency  ends.  An  Implement- 
ed settlement  program  for  industrial 
workers  and  returning  soldiers  would  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  serious  economic 
upheaval  experienced  at  the  close  of  the 
last  war. 

To  accomplish  these  results  at  an 
expenditure  in  reimbursable  funds  of  less 
than  a  third  of  the  7-year  Federal  relief 
outlay  in  the  17  arid  and  semlarid  States 
a  10-year  program  of  appropriations  is 
urged,  as  follows: 

Seventy-five  million  dollars  annually 
for  construction  of  reclamation  projects. 

Ten  million  dollars  annually,  supple- 
mented by  W.  P.  A.  and  C.  C.  C.  labor 
allocations,  for  small  projects  in  the 
Great  Plains  and  similar  areas. 

About  one-half  of  this  outlay  would  be 
repaid  by  power  and  the  remainder  by 
water  users. 


Commissioner  of  Reclamation  John  C. 
Page,  before  the  Tolan  migrant  commit- 
tee at  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  in  September,  sum- 
marized what  could  be  accomplished  by 
continuance  of  reclamation  appropria- 
tions of  reimbursable  fundi  for  10  years 
at  approximately  the  present  rate  of 
around  $75,000,000  annually,  supple- 
mented by  diversion  of  relief  funds  for 
the  Great  Plains  type  of  projects. 

Results  he  confidently  predicted  were: 

First.  Irrigated  farms  where  40.000  to 
50,000  families  would  be  self-sustaining. 

Second.  Supplemental  water  for  farms 
for  85.000  families  now  facing  water 
shortages. 

Third.  Rehabilitation  in  the  Great 
Plains  and  similar  areas  of  20,000  to 
25,000  farm  families. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  these  develop- 
ments would  support  In  nearby  cities  and 
towns  two  to  three  times  the  farm 
population. 


Highways  for  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WIST  VIBGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  March  19.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH.  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  last  night  over  the  radio : 
Highways  fob  Dettnsk 

An  outstanding  lesson  in  Germany's  amaz- 
ingly successfiU  blitzkrieg  is  the  Importance 
of  an  adequate  and  Integrated  system  of  high- 
ways. From  the  day  he  attained  power  until 
he  struck  his  first  devastating  blow  Hitler  had 
some  of  the  best  engineering  brains  of  Ger- 
many constructing  a  network  of  superhlgh- 
wajrs  on  a  scale  the  nation  had  never  seen, 
coordinating  it  with  the  development  of  rail-, 
_j»eteT-,  and  air-transportation  systems.  It 
was  this  system  that  made  possible  the  gi- 
gantic expansion  of  German  armaments  in 
the  few  short  years  that  followed  Hitler's 
march  Into  the  Rhlneland.  And  when  Po- 
land's hour  struck  It  was  the  broad,  perfect- 
ly constructed  roads  right  to  the  border  which 
enabled  his  swiftly  moving  mechanized 
hordes  to  accomplish  what  military  men 
considered  an  utter  imposslbllty. 

If  ABBOW  BOADS  HAMPEB  ALUSS 

In  Hitler's  headlong  rush  to  the  French 
coast  it  was  again  the  superhighway  system 
that  transported  his  unending  stream  of  tanks 
and  motorized  troops  in  contrast  with  the  rel- 
atively Inadequate  system  of  narrow  roads 
used  by  the  French  and  British.  The  Allies 
were  slow  In  their  initial  advance  through 
Belgium  to  meet  the  Germans,  and  then  were 
"bottlenecked"  without  supplies  or  reinforce- 
ments when  the  narrow  roads  were  choked 
with  fleeing  hiunanlty  and  blasted  by  Stuka 
bombers.  It  was  the  story  of  one-  and  two- 
lane  roads,  viilnerable  to  attack,  against  a  vast 
system  of  six-  and  eight-lane  superhighways. 

In  relation  to  our  industrialization,  size, 
and  strength,  our  highway  system  today  U 


little  better  than  were  tboee  of  the  conquered 
ootintrles.     Nearly  ooe-tbtrd  of   our  76.000 
mile*  of  stnteglcaUy  Important  highways  do 
not  at  the  present  time  meet  even  the  mlnl- 
mimi  reqtiiremente  of  the  War  Department. 
Some  of  it  U  too  crooked,  eome  too  steep,  some 
too  llfbt  In  construction  to  stand  military 
traneport.    During  maneuvers  last  fall  of  the 
District  of  ColumbU  National  Guard,  center- 
ing In  th'*  West  Virginia  mountains  at   my 
borne  town  of  Elklns.  heavy  trucks  carrying 
antiaircraft  guns  had  to  be  rerouted  from  the 
main  highway  between  Wasliington  and  El- 
kins  because  In  that  230-mUe  sUip  of  excel- 
lent road  there  were  two  bridges  over  which 
the  truckH  cculd  not  pass.    ThLs  condlticn  Is 
duplicated  in  all  paru  of  the  country:  ma- 
neuvers in  Texas  this  year  showed  that  only 
26  percent  of  the  roads  used  were  adequate  to 
handle  even  the  comparatively  light  10- ton 
tanks  and   155-mUllmeter  howitzers,   which 
were   the   heaviest   equipment   used.    What 
would  we  do  if  the  coming  heavy  tanks  were 
rushed  into  this  possible  invasion  site  under 
conditions  of  actual  warfare? 

NEW   RIOHWAT  BtlX   NEEDED 

This  Congress  must  meet  the  responsibUity 
of  preparing  and  passing  supplemental  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  an  immediate  program 
of  constructing  highwas'S  adequate  for  our 
national-defense  requirements.  This  should 
be  In  addition  to  the  reguJar  biennial  Federal- 
aid  highway  measures.  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  bear  the  brunt  of 
this  cost,  perhaps  as  much  as  80  percent, 
instead  of  the  50  percent  borne  under  ovir 
regiilar  Federal  aid  to  States.  I  believe  the 
Federal  Government  should  bear  this  high 
ratio  of  the  expense  because  such  a  pro- 
gram Is  as  essential  to  our  rapidly  expanding 
defense  effort  as  are  new  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities. 

We  need  transport  and  more  transport,  par- 
ticularly since  the  Federal  Government  has 
at  long  last  recognized  the  need  for  decentral- 
izing defense  industries.  Five  years  ago  I 
advocated  such  a  plan;  today,  factories  by 
the  score  for  production  of  aircraft,  muni- 
tions engines,  nitrates,  and  other  sinews  of 
war  preparedness  are  being  located  in  Illi- 
nois. Kansas,  Iowa,  Missouri.  Ohio.  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia,  and  other  Interior  States. 

Industrial  mobilization,  plus  an  increas- 
ing peacetime  traffic ,  already  threatens  to 
overtax  our  present  transportation  system. 
Highway  problems  are  more  serious  In  Amer- 
ica than  ever  before,  due  in  part  to  the  stag- 
gering total  of  32.000,000  motor  vehicles  now 
in  use.  Railroads,  with  equipment  depleted 
by  depression  years,  may  soon  feel  the  pres- 
STore  of  transporting  defense  materials. 
Waterways  have  been  steadily  improved  In 
recent  years,  but  still  fall  far  short  of  carrying 
their  share  of  the  load.  Commercial  avia- 
tion, with  emphasis  on  passengers  and  speed, 
grows  In  Importance  dally,  but  cannot  the 
automotive  industry,  which  grew  to  its  pres- 
ent giant  stature  with  the  growth  of  high- 
ways, lend  its  facilities  to  speeding  defense 
transport,  provided  we  build  the  roads  to 
carry  the  trucks?  Our  transportation  net- 
work must  be  strengthened  at  every  point. 

glUUXBS  BECAW  20  TBABS  ACO 

Some  20  years  ago  the  War  Department 
began  studies  of  our  highway  needs,  which 
are  being  modified  today  to  meet  the  new 
tempo  of  modem  war  We  realize  that  we 
must  revamp  our  conception  of  minimum  re- 
quirements. Testimony  before  the  House 
Roads  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
revealed  that  there  are  some  8.390  miles  of 
highway  In  the  New  England  States  alone 
that  should  be  rebuilt,  widened,  or  relocated. 
There  are  also  606  bridges  that  should  be 
widened  or  rebuilt.  And  these  recommenda- 
tions, which  vrtll  cost  an  estimated  »388.- 
223,000,  are  based  only  on  our  immediate 
peacetime  needs  to  better  traffic  conditions 
and  promote  highway  safety.  The  cost  at 
building  New  England's  highways  to  serve  th« 
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dual  purpoM  of  clvU  and  mUltary  use  would 
probably  reach  the  staggering  total  of  $600.- 
000  COO.     At   thla   time   It  U   Impossible   to 
estimate  accurately  how  many  billions  will 
be  needed  for  necessary  highway  expansion 
and  improvement  through  the  entire  Nation, 
President  Roosevelt  now  has  under  con- 
sideration a  comprehensive  report  from  the 
Federal  Works  Agency  which  Is  the  result 
of  a  comprehensive  study  made  by  the  Public 
Roads  Administration  of  our  highway  defense 
needs.    It  is  believed  that  thla  broad  program 
wUl  take  the  form  of  a  recommendation  to 
congress  and  that  legislation  wUl  be  formu- 
lated for  Important  defense  road   improve- 
ments.    It  Is  proposed  that  $150,000,000  be 
used  for  so-called  access  roads,  with  the  total 
cost  being  borne  by  the  Federal  Government, 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  roads  would  be  used 
almost  entirely  for  military  and  navy  reserva- 
tions and  defense  Industry  sites.    It  Is  pro- 
posed also  that  $100,000,000  is  required  on 
strategic  roads  where  there  would  be  replace- 
ment of  substandard  bridges  and  correction 
of  critical  deficiencies.    On  these  projects  the 
cost  would  be  borne  by  Federal  and  State 
governments.     It  Is  believed  that  so-called 
tactical  roads  should  be  constructed  at   a 
cost  of  approximately  $25,000,000,  and  these 
would  be  used  regvOarly  in  maneuvers  of  the 

Army. 

Yesterday  Congress  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent a  $6,000,000,000,  6-year  public-works 
program  prepared  by  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board.  It  is  noteworthy  that  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  million  of  this 
amount  would  be  set  aside  for  transportation. 

How  can  we  pay  this  gigantic  bill? 

In  the  first  place,  we  can  abolish  the  pres- 
ent pernicious  practice  of  diverting  funds 
from  Federal  gasoline  and  other  automotive 
taxes  to  uses  other  than  highway  construc- 
tion and  maintenance,  and  under  the  same 
terms  levy  sxich  additional  taxes  as  are  found 
necessary  for  this  building  program. 

There  Is  a  place  for  high-speed  toll  roads, 
such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  where 
revenues  are  far  in  excess  of  advance  esti- 
mates. Roads  of  this  character  have  tremen- 
dous military  value.  If  properly  located,  they 
are  sound  financial  risks  and  can  be  financed 
through  loans  and  the  Issuance  of  bonds. 

8UFZBHICHWAT  BILL  DISCUSSED 

X  have  reintroduced  this  year  a  bill  to  pro- 
Tide  for  transcontinental  motor  transporta- 
tion, the  facilities  for  national  defense  and 
promotion  of  public  safety.  This  measture 
(H.  R.  3973)  looks  toward  the  construction 
of  a  superhighway  system.  One  of  these 
would  extend  In  approximately  a  straight  line 
from  near  Boston,  Mass..  to  near  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.;  two  would  extend  from  the 
Great  Lakes  region  and  New  York  to  Florida; 
one  from  the  Canadian  border  in  Minnesota 
to  Laredo.  Tex.,  connecting  with  the  Pan 
American  Highway  to  Central  and  South 
America;  one  from  Jacksonville,  Fla..  in  a 
direct  line  to  San  Diego,  Calif.;  and  one  be- 
tween San  Diego.  Calif.,  and  Vancouver  Island. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  other  sections  of 
the  country  where  highways  of  this  general 
natiire  should  be  built. 

It  is  highly  desirable  at  this  particular  time 
that  plans  be  consvunmated  to  construct  a 
superhighway  between  Washington.  D.  C,  and 
Baltimore.  Md.  The  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  has  estimated  that  a 
$7,000,000  highway  between  these  two  cities 
Is  badly  needed.  It  is  my  considered  Judg- 
ment that  the  Nation's  capital  and  the  first 
city  of  Maryland  need  such  a  road,  and  a  pro- 
gram should  be  worked  out  at  once  to  make 
Its  construction  possible.  Washington  will 
Increasingly  become  the  planning  center  of 
our  governmental  defense  program,  and  the 
Baltimore  area  is  rapidly  assuming  major  im- 
portance as  a  territory  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  preparedness  materials.  The  building 
of  such  a  road  is  long  overdue.  Surely  the 
construction  of  thla  link  would  open  the  way 


for  an  extension  into  New  York  and  the  New 
England  States. 

Recently,  on  the  House  floor,  there  was 
held  an  interesting  and  informative  discus- 
sion on  the  feasibility  of  superhighways  in 
this  country.  I  was  gratified  at  the  reaction. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  House  Roads 
Committee  in  May  1937  held  the  first  hear- 
ing on  this  subject.  I  hope  that  in  the  near 
future  a  definite  Goverrmient  plan  can  be 
evtdved  for  the  building  of  these  roads. 
Charles  Upham,  noted  highway  buUder,  told 
me  only  today  that  superhighways  In  many 
parts  of  the  Nation  are  urgently  needed. 

We  will  need  close  cooperation  from  the 
various  States.  Many  of  these  political  sub- 
divisions, knowing  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment condones  It,  have  continued  to  use 
their  gas  revenues  for  almost  every  purpose 
but  that  originally  Intended.  Were  these 
funds  returned  to  their  proper  uses,  these 
States  would  have  little  difficulty  In  sustain- 
ing their  present  schedules  of  construction 
and  maintenance  and  Joining  hands  with  the 
Federal  Government  In  this  greatly  needed 
military  program.  These  and  other  Impor- 
tant problems  will  be  considered  in  formu- 
lating legislation. 

AMEKICA  MUST  ACT  NOW 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  these 
Improvements  should  be  treated  from  a  long- 
range  standpoint,  that  we  should  approach 
them  with  the  ease  of  a  peacetime  stride.  I 
cannot  agree  with  their  sentiments  in  this 
respect. 

I  do  believe  we  should  eliminate  the  ele- 
ments of  rush  and  reckless  emotional  haste, 
but  I  emphasize  the  need  for  Immediate  and 
thorough  action.  It  la  quite  obvious  that  our 
military  experts  believe  that  America  is  clos- 
er now  to  warfare  on  her  own  soil  than  at 
any  other  time  in  her  recent  history.  May 
God  spare  us  this  reality.  In  the  meantime, 
our  wisdom  dictates  that  we  take  stock  of 
our  highway  deficiencies  and  begin  a  program 
that  will  modernize  our  national  road  system 
and  make  it  the  finest  for  peacetime  service 
and  at  the  same  time  a  highly  developed  and 
definitely  efficient  adjvmct  for  our  national 
defense. 


Defense  Aid  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Bill,  1941 
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leaders  in  designating  the  most-strategic 
points  throughout  the  United  States 
where  air  bases,  firearms,  and  other  fac- 
tories wUI  be  built  under  the  present  na- 
tional-defense program.  However,  we  do 
feel  that  up  until  this  date  there  has 
been  some  discrimination  made  by  the 
national-defense  officials.  Practically  all 
of  the  great  airplane  factories,  powder 
plants,  and  other  national-defense  proj- 
ects have  been  built  in  the  already  highly 
congested  Industrial  centers  of  the  New 
England  States. 

I  expect  to  vote  for  the  President's  re- 
quest for  an  appropriation  of  $7,000,- 
000,000  before  Congress  adjourns  this 
afternoon.  However,  before  voting  for 
this  appropriation  bill  I  want  to  register 
my  protest  against  the  manner  in  which 
contracts  have  been  awarded  for  na- 
tional-defense projects  up  until  the 
present  time. 

I  represent  approximately  360,000  red- 
blooded  Americans,  and  they  are  prac- 
tically 100  percent  behind  the  President 
in  his  national-defense  program  and  his 
foreign  policies.    We.  however,  expect  in 
return  to  receive  proper  consideration 
from  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  having  our  shores 
properly  protected  against  any  eventuali- 
ties.   In  my  opinion,  the  people  of  the 
South  are  the  most  peace-loving  people 
in  the  world.   However,  when  it  has  been 
proven  to  them  that   our  hberty  and 
country  is  in  danger  they  are  willing  to 
give  their  last  penny  and.  If  necessary, 
their  lives  to  protect  the  same.    We  all 
hope  that  it  will  never  become  necessary 
for  any  of  our  citizens  to  fire  a  gun  dur- 
ing this  war  or  any  other  wars.  However, 
we  are  going  to  prepare  ourselves  for  any 
eventuality.    The  citizens  in  my  district 
expect  me  to  let  Congress  know  just  how 
they  feel  regarding  the  lend-lease  bill  and 
other  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation,  and  that  is  the  only  reason 
I  have  begged  a  few  minutes  of  the 
precious  ';ime  we  have  allotted  to  con- 
sider  this    $7,000,000,000    appropriation 
bill  this  afternoon. 

I  know  the  chairman  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  is  anxious  for  the 
House  to  pass  the  $7,000,000,000  appro- 
priation bill  for  Great  Britain  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  send  the  same  to  the  Senate 
this  afternoon,  therefore  I  will  refrain 
from  making  any  further  remarks  re- 
garding this  program  at  the  present  time. 


Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
the  congressional  leaders  in  the  House 
will  not  think  that  I  am  trying  to  retard 
the  progress  of  the  present  appropriation 
bill  which  we  are  considering;  however, 
I  do  want  especially  the  leaders  of  the 
House  to  know  that  we  people  of  the 
South  are  locking  for  and  expecting  their 
aid  in  securing  a  sufficient  amount  of  the 
national -defense  industry  and  national 
air  fields  to  properly  protect  our  coasts. 
We  all  know  that  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  of  the  United  States  are  the  most 
vulnerable  points  on  the  face  of  our  Na- 
tion to  all  foreign  enemies  at  the  present 
time. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  we 
should  not  Interfere  with  the  military 


War  for  the  United  States 
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ARTICLE   FROM   THE   NEW    YORK   TIME3 


Mr.  TINKHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to   extend   my    remarks    in   the 
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Recou>.  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  today: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  Wednesday, 
March  10,  1941] 

jud- Alums  Paucr  Hblo  Bn>  ro«  Wa» — Aiaaac* 
FntST  Osoup  Issues  Stateickkt  Dkm ouiccimq 

"TaiAL    BAIXOON"    of    COMMmTB — CJoirvoT 

Plam  is  Opposeb— Recbuitiko  bt  British 
Hbui  AMD  Firm  Stamd  bt  Unitsd  E^tatbb  ix 
Far  East  Also  Assailed 

The  America  First  Committee  charged  yes- 
terday that  the  statement  of  policy  Issued 
Monday  by  the  Committee  to  Defend  America 
by  Aiding  the  Allies  contained  recommenda- 
tions that  would  get  the  United  States  Into 
war. 

The  Aid  Allies  Committee  had  recommended 
that  American  naval  vessels  convoy  ships  to 
England  If  necessary;  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted granting  right  to  the  British  to  recruit 
men  here,  and  that  the  Government  annormce 
a  firm  stand  In  the  Par  East. 

POUCnS  ARX  OKNOUNCKD 

These  declarations  were  denounced  by  the 
America  Pirst  Committee  to  the  following 
statement : 

"Americans  are  now  wondering  what  the 
next  step  will  be  toward  war.  They  need  not 
be  in  any  doubt.  Whenever  the  Government 
is  preparing  some  new  forward  movement  to 
war,  the  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aid- 
ing the  Allies  is  used  to  send  up  the  trial  bal- 
loon. Yesterday  this  committee,  which  speaks 
for  the  war  groups  In  America,  Issued  a  new 
program.  These  men  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  lend-lease  bUl  and  the  (7.000,000.000  gift 
to  Britain.  They  now  demand  more.  Most 
Important,  they  demand  that  American  naval 
vessels  shall  convoy  ships  to  Britain;  that  the 
Rltlsh  Army  shall  be  permitted  to  recruit 
here  American  soldiers  for  the  English  Army; 
that  the  Government  shall  announce  that  It 
will  aid  England  to  defend  Singapore  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

"On  December  28,  1940,  William  Allen 
White,  organizer  of  that  committee,  said: 
•It  Is  not  true  even  remotely  that  we  favor 
repealing  that  portion  of  the  neutrality  law 
which  forbids  American  ships  to  carry  con- 
traband of  war  Into  the  war  sone.  That 
would  lead  us  Into  war  and  our  organization 
and  I  personally  are  deeply  opposed  to  It.' 
Senator  George,  In  the  debate  on  the  lend- 
lease  bill,  declared  emphatically  that  convoy- 
ing would  mean  outright  war.  Is  this  not 
a  perfect  example  of  how  the  American  peo- 
ple are  being  deceived  Into  one  step  after 
another?  The  committee  which  only  3 
months  ago  declared  It  was  opposed  to  con- 
voying because  that  meant  war  Is  now  de- 
manding It. 

"CHURCHILL'S  WORDS  RECALLED 

"As  to  changing  the  law  to  permit  Ameri- 
cans to  enlist  in  the  British  Army  and  to 
allow  the  British  Army  to  start  recruiting 
here — what  becomes  of  the  solemn  assurance 
that  England  does  not  need  men?  Winston 
Churchill  In  1914  wrote  Earl  Grey,  British 
Foreign  Minister,  urging  him  to  arrange  to 
get  plenty  of  Americans  to  the  British  Army. 
He  said  'nothing  will  brtog  America  to  on 
our  side  quicker  than  some  American  blood 
spilled  to  Europe.'  Churchill  himself  tells 
this  to  his  own  book.  The  World  Crisis. 

"Here  is  a  plan  to  get  our  ships  with  their 
sailors  toto  the  wsurlng  water  and  Ameri- 
can soldiers  Into  Northern  Africa  and  Greece. 
It  is  a  plan  to  have  American  ships  s\ink 
and  American  blood  spilled  as  the  final  pre- 
lude to  an  American  expeditionary  force. 
When  will  the  American  people  be  aroused 
to  the  dangers  that  are  being  arranged  for 
them?  The  lease-lend  bill  was  called  'all- 
out  aid  to  Britain.'  but  apparently  it  is  not 
enou^.  Churchill  said.  'Give  us  the  tools 
and  we'll  finish  the  Job.'    The  Government 


is  giving  them  $7,000,000,000  worth  of  tools. 
Now  they  are  preparing  to  ask  for  men.  The 
America  First  Committee  is  oppoasd  to  all 
of  these  dangerous  proposals." 


Proposed  Dam  on  tiie  Savmiuiali  Rhrer 
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Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  now  considering  before 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  what 
is  known  as  the  proposed  Clarks  Hill  Dam 
on  the  Savannah  River  between  the 
States  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
and  I  want  to  point  out  briefly  what  this 
development  would  mean  to  the  people  of 
those  States. 

In  addition  to  other  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  development.  Including 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  national 
defense,  this  project  would  produce  444,- 
000,000  kilowatt-hours  of  firm  power  a 
year.  What  we  mean  by  firm  power  Is 
power  that  can  be  produced  the  year 
round.  In  other  words,  power  that  can 
be  produced  constantly  without  reference 
to  fluctuation  in  the  flow  of  the  stream. 

It  would  also  produce  100,000,000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  secondary  power  a  year; 
that  is,  power  that  can  be  produced  by  the 
floodwaters  during  what  we  call  the  rainy 
season,  which,  in  that  country,  covers 
about  6  months  in  the  year — from  No- 
vember to  April,  and  extending  at  times  to 
the  1st  of  June. 

It  comes  just  at  the  time  when  extra 
power  is  needed  and  when  the  use  of 
electricity  Is  increased  In  every  home  and 
in  every  business  establishment.  It  is  not 
waste  power,  and  should  never  be  referred 
to  as  "dump"  power.  It  is  merely  in- 
creased production,  and  can  be  easily 
lUosorbed  by  the  area  served. 

The  experts  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee that  this  firm  power  could  be  pro- 
duced at  2.77  mills  a  kilowatt-hour  and 
the  secondary  power  at  0.5  mill  a  kilo- 
watt-hour. This  would  amortize  that 
part  of  the  development  charged  to  power 
within  a  period  of  40  years.  Remember 
that  seven-eighths  of  this  entire  develop- 
ment is  to  be  charged  to  power  and  that 
If  this  entire  output  were  sold  at  these 
rates — 2.7  mills  a  kilowatt-hour  for  the 
firm  power  and  one-half  mill  a  kilowatt- 
hour  for  the  secondary  power — it  would 
amortize  that  part  of  the  investment 
charged  to  power  within  40  years  and 
would  amortize  the  entire  development 
In  46  years. 

Expert  engineers  appearing  before  the 
committee  on  yesterday  testified  that  this 
power  could  be  transmitted  100  miles  at  a 
cost  of  0.75  mill  a  kilowatt-hour,  which, 
added  to  the  cost  of  production,  would 
make  this  firm  power  cost  3.52  mills  a 


kllowatt-hour  laid  down  wholesale  100 
miles  from  the  dam,  and  the  secondary 
power  cost  1.25  mills  a  kilowatt -hour  laid 
down  wholesale  100  miles  from  the  dam. 
In  this  connection  I  might  state  that 
this  is  less  than  any  municipality  pays  for 
power  purchased  wholesale  from  the 
T.  V.  A.  anywhere  from  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
to  Macon.  Miss. 

Knoxville,  which  is  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  Norris  Dam,  paid  4  mills  a  kilo- 
watt-hour wholesale  for  Its  electricity 
purchased  from  the  T.  V.  A.  during  the 
month  of  December  1940;  and  Macon, 
Miss.,  the  most  remote  municipality  that 
purchases  wholesale  power  from  the  T. 
V.  A.,  paid  6.92  mills  for  its  electricity 
purchased  wholesale  from  the  T.  V.  A. 
during  the  month  of  December  1940. 
Both  of  these  municipalities  distributed 
this  power  at  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates, 
as  did  all  the  other  municipalities  and 
cooperative  associations  purchasing  T.  V. 
A.  power  throughout  that  area. 

U  the  people  throughout  the  States  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  had  received 
their  electricity  at  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick 
rates,  last  year,  the  people  of  Georgia 
would  have  saved  $12,460,000.  and  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  would  have 
saved  $5,910,000. 

These  experts  testified  that  this  power 
could  he  transmitted  150  miles  at  a  maxi- 
mum cost  of  1  mill  a  kilowatt-hour.  That 
means  that  it  could  be  laid  down  in  Sa- 
vannah or  Atlanta,  Ga.,  at  Charleston  or 
Columbia,  S.  C,  or  at  other  points  within 
that  range  at  3.77  mills  a  kilowatt-hour 
for  the  firm  power,  and  at  1.5  mills  a 
kilowatt-hoxir  for  the  secondary  power. 

They  also  testified  that  this  power  could 
be  transmitted  250  miles  at  a  cost  ranging 
from  1.25  to  1.5  miUs  a  kilowatt-hour.  A 
250-mile  radius  from  this  dam  would 
cover  the  entire  States  of  both  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina.  That  means  that 
this  power  could  be  laid  down  at  any  point 
in  either  one  of  those  two  States  at  a 
maximum  of  4.27  mills  a  kilowatt-hour 
for  the  firm  power  and  2  mills  a  kilowatt- 
hour  for  the  secondary  power. 

That  means  that  we  could  supply  power 
not  only  to  every  town  but  to  every  farmer 
in  those  two  States  at  the  T.  V.  A.  yard- 
stick rates  or  less  and  at  the  same  time 
take  care  of  all  expenses,  including  money 
paid  in  lieu  of  taxes  equal  to  the  amount 
of  taxes  paid  by  private  power  companies, 
and  amortize  the  entire  investment 
within  46  years,  and  could  amortize  that 
part  charged  to  power  in  40  years. 

In  other  words,  this  development  In  the 
long  run  would  not  cost  the  United  States 
Government  a  single  dollar.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  add  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  national  wealth. 

It  would  force  private  power  companies 
to  bring  their  charges  down  to  the  proper 
levels  and  reduce  light  and  power  rates  to 
the  people  of  the  States  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  even  on  the  present  load. 
by  more  than  $18,000,000  a  year — or  the 
value  of  360,000  bales  of  cotton  a  year  at 
$50  a  bale. 

But  it  would  do  more  than  that;  it 
would  double  the  consumption  of  elec- 
tricity throughout  that  area,  add  to  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  every  home, 
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Including  every  farm  home,  stimulate  in- 
dustry, and  lift  untold  burdens  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  merchants  and  other 
commercial  consumers  of  electricity 
throughout  those  two  States. 


Tribute  to  William  Jenniiif  s  Bryan 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLYDE  L.  HERRING,  OP 
IOWA 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
was  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
the  late  William  Jennings  Bryan.  The 
Senate  was  not  in  session,  but  tribute  to 
him  would  be  timely  and  deserved  on  any 
day.  In  many  ways  he  was  the  John  the 
Baptist  who  proclaimed  the  New  Deal, 
and.  with  the  exception  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  no  man  in  our  time  has  held 
a  greater  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  com- 
mon people  of  America  than  did  William 
Jennings  Bryan. 

In  1936  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa.  Mr.  Herring,  delivered  an  able  and 
beautiful  address  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  on 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  The  Man  of 
the  Future.  In  appreciation  of  the  ad- 
dress and  as  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Bryan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  address 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

William  Jennings  Bryan  Is  dead.  His  grave 
U  strewn  with  flowers  and  his  memory 
adorned  with  ecomlums.  Little  more  than  a 
dozen  years  have  elapsed  since  his  brave 
attempt  to  vindicate  the  doctrine  of  the 
church— the  view  of  the  fundamentalists — 
that  man  is  ascended  from  angels,  not  de- 
scended from  monkeys. 

He  died  on  a  pleasant  summer  day.  July 
26,  1925.  after  what  appeared  to  be  a  losing 
battle.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  con- 
sonant with  his  unusual  life  than  his  unusual 
demise,  since  throughout  his  existence,  with 
few  rare  exceptions.  William  Jennings  Bryan 
appeared  to  be  battling  on  the  losing  side. 
His  family,  whom  he  loved  and  who  loved 
him.  prepared  to  bviry  him.  while  his  enemies 
complacently  prepared  to  bury  his  Ideas. 
William  Jennings  Bryan  was  expected  to  be- 
come a  part  of  America's  past — a  milestone 
on  the  tortuoxis  path  of  American  democracy. 
He  believed  what  he  believed,  whether  an- 
other man  agreed  with  him  or  not.  Principle 
was  to  him  the  Important  thing.  The  coiuse 
once  determined.  h«  then  sought  converts. 

So  his  faith  in  the  sovil  of  man.  He  could 
not  accept  the  scientific  explanation  of  cre- 
ation because  it  did  not  square  with  his 
religloiis  concepts,  with  his  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  sovU. 

What  appeared  to  be  a  losing  battle  Is 
turned  into  victory.  The  spirit,  the  Ideas,  the 
soul  of  William  Jennings  Bryan  continue  to 


direct  the  actions  of  men  as  when  he  stood 
before  an  LUdlence  and  exhorted  them  to  act 
in  their  own  behalf.  The  immortality  of  his 
sova  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  William 
Jennings  Bryan  is  still  the  inspirer  of  men, 
and  the  principles  for  which  he  stood  con- 
tinue to  be  the  Ideals  for  which  men  strive. 
He  Is  not  to  be  left  In  the  past  of  the  United 
States.  Bryan  belongs  to  the  future  of 
America. 

Prom  a  poor  boy  in  Nebraska  to  cosmopolite 
and  world  traveler  he  moved  with  the  light* 
ning-llke  rapidity  of  our  times.  He  accumu- 
lated diiring  his  busy,  fruitful  life  upwards  of 
a  million  dollars  which  he  left  as  a  limited 
Inheritance  to  members  of  his  family,  charity, 
and  friends.  To  the  people  of  the  Nation  he 
left  a  greater  Inheritance  In  Ideas  and  Ideals, 
the  fulfillment  of  which  Is  a  major  task  be- 
longing to  our  generation  and  to  others  which 
shall  come  after  us. 

Although  elected  to  Congress  but  twice. 
Bryan  was  a  bxisy  legislator  throughout  his  40 
years  of  active  public  service.  To  chronicle 
all  of  the  legislation.  State  and  national,  for 
which  he  was  responsible  would  consume  In- 
finite time  and  serve  no  useful  purpose.  Suf- 
fice It  to  say  that  he  was  able  to  amend  the 
United  States  Constitution  successfully  on 
four  separata  occasions.  The  first  was  the 
direct  election  of  United  States  Senators  after 
a  comparatively  brief  '"lobby"  of  only  23 
years— from  1890  to  1913.  He  helped  to  write 
"the  Income  Tax  Law  of  1894.  which  a  year 
later  was  declared  unconstitutional.  He  only 
required  19  years  to  secure  the  necessary  con- 
stitutional amendment — also  In  1913. 

In  a  nation  where  repeal  is  still  being  cele- 
brated. I  should  not  wish  to  put  undue 
emphasis  upon  the  passage  of  the  eighteenth 
amendment,  but  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
great  part  which  Bryan  played  In  bringing 
about  Its  adoption. 

The  nineteenth  amendment,  giving  the 
franchise  to  women,  received  his  hearty  and 
consistent  support. 

He  was  largely  responsible  for  the  creation 
of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Labor,  which 
he  hoped  would  serve  to  abolish  govern- 
ment by  Injunction,  prohibit  child  labor, 
and  secure  an  8-hour  day. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  (for  which  he  organized  a  regiment) 
he  advocated  Independence  for  the  Philip- 
pines. Congress  In  the  first  months  of  Wil- 
son's administration  adopted  a  resolution 
embodying  the  declaration  which  he  had 
written  Into  every  Democratic  national  plat- 
form from  1900  down  to  1912.  We  have 
witnessed  In  recent  years  the  first  fruits  of 
that  effort. 

It  was  Bryan's  Insistence  that  the  "sov- 
ereign right  to  issue  money"  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Currency  Act — a  right  which  had  been 
surrendered  to  national  banks,  that  secured 
the  passage  of  that  act. 

Dvirlng  his  brief  service  of  2  years  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  In  the  Wilson  cabinet  he 
originated  30  treaties  with  other  nations,  re- 
vised thj  Federal  Reserve  Act.  composed  the 
Japan-California  controversy,  and  offered  ef- 
fective opposition  to  the  proposal  of  American 
bankers  to  loan  money  to  China. 

Disagreeing  with  his  colleagues  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Lxisitania  disaster,  he  re- 
signed as  Secretary  of  State  only  to  reenter 
the  political  scene  as  author  of  the  famous 
slogan,  "He  kept  us  out  of  war."  which  elected 
Woodrow  Wilson  to  a  second  term. 

Despite  his  pacifism  and  avowed  support  of 
the  Ideals  of  peace,  he  nevertheless  voluntered 
his  services  to  his  country,  which,  however, 
because  of  age  were  not  accepted. 

It  was  this  strange  admixture  of  pacific 
idealism  and  fearless  militancy  which  ac- 
counted for  the  uncommon  number  of  suc- 
cesses In  his  career,  sometimes  as  conciliator — 
more  often  as  combatant.    He  believed  with 


Henry  Ward  Beecher:  "I  need  no  armor  save 
the  Justice  of  my  quarrel." 

Bryan  arrived  at  maturity  at  a  time  as  epic- 
making  as  our  own.  Civil  War  he  had  been 
spared,  save  as  memory  would  carry  him  back 
to  the  tales  told  him  In  Infancy.  He  lived 
through  the  great  Industrial  revolution  which 
followed  the  war,  when  the  machine  lured 
men  from  the  land  Into  mill  and  factory,  and 
the  railroads  and  the  saloon  were  developing 
that  dual  strength  which  was  to  affect  all 
succeeding  elections  for  a  long  period  of  years 
to  come. 

The  death  of  William  Jennings  Bryan's 
father.  Judge  Silas  Bryan,  probably  affected 
the  agrarian  revolt  more  than  any  other  single 
factor.  Had  he  lived.  Bryan  would  have  gone 
to  Oxford,  England,  to  complete  his  post- 
graduate studies.  His  death,  and  the  dis- 
covery that  two  notes  of  $15,000  each  en- 
dorsed by  Judge  Bryan  for  friends  In  whom 
he  had  faith,  and  who  failed  that  trust,  com- 
pletely changed  the  currents  of  life  for  young 
Bryan.  He  gave  up  the  idea  of  Oxford  and 
turned  a  "young  men's  fancy"  to  the  practi- 
cal problem  of  becoming  self-supporting. 
His  next  years  were  full  of  struggle  and  hard 
work  but  they  Were  spent  fruitfully,  and 
under  the  Inspiration  of  a  great  and  ro- 
mantic love,  which  dominated  his  life  to  the 
very  end. 

Prlendship  brought  William  Jennings 
Bryan  to  Lincoln.  The  Irrepressible  spirit  of 
the  "pioneer"  caused  him  to  resolve  to  return 
and  make  Lincoln  his  home.  The  assurances 
given  him  that  the  West  offered  great  oppor- 
tunities for  young  men  were  more  sangulnely 
enthusiastic  than  real.  Always  a  thoughtful 
student  of  American  politics — Bryan  realized 
that  Nebraska  —  although  agrarian  —  was 
hopelessly  Republican.  Democrat  that  he 
was  he  took  into  account  his  political  ex- 
tinction— there  would  be  no  place  In  Ne- 
braska for  a  Jeffersonian  Democrat,  but  there 
might  be  a  place  for  a  good  lawyer. 

"He  who  waits  for  a  situation  entirely 
favorable  never  does  anything."  Bryan 
moved  to  Lincoln.  He  could  not  afford  to 
bring  his  wife  and  baby,  and  so  he  came  alone, 
using  his  office  for  home  as  well  as  place  of 
business. 

He  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  adage  "Our 
doubts  are  traitors,  and  make  us  lose  the 
good  we  oft  might  win,  by  fearing  to  at- 
tempt." 

Success  doubtless  appeared  to  be  "Just 
around  the  proverbial  corner."  but  the  fact 
Is.  It  came  quickly  and  with  comparative 
ease.  In  a  Republican  State  young  Bryan 
was  able  to  rouse  a  militant  minority,  which 
went  Into  party  convention  with  banners 
streaming,  and  a  battle  cry  of  confidence 
which  roused  even  the  delegates  themselves. 
In  1890,  to  his  complete  astonishment,  he 
had  been  elected  to  Congress  from  a  Re- 
publican State  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

It  has  been  said  that  Bryan  was  20  years 
ahead  of  his  time.  An  examination  of  the 
platform  upon  which  he  was  elected  will  re- 
veal that  he  is  more  likely  to  have  been  a 
century  ahead  of  his  time.  His  attack  upon 
the  McKinley  tariff  bill  was  vehement.  His 
opposition  to  the  development  of  "trusts  and 
monopolies"  was  so  far-sighted  the  American 
people  are  only  now  beginning  to  compre- 
hend the  significance  and  purport  of  his 
words  His  championship  of  labor,  and  the 
riglit  of  the  farmer  to  receive  a  just  price 
for  his  produce  made  him  a  "first  pleader" 
in  the  cause  of  human  justice,  and  afforded 
the  arguments  upon  which  to  base  the  ration- 
alization of  public  opinion. 

With  equal  force  and  eloquence  he  at- 
tacked the  willingness  of  legislators  to  be- 
come "subsidized  tools"  of  economic  groups 
of  especial  and  unequal  privilege,  which 
sought  "unjust  economic  advantage  over 
their  fellows  through  the  securing  of  sub- 


sidies and  other  preferential  treatment."  Be 
advocated  the  abolition  of  special  privilege. 
He  demanded  that  corporate  greed  be  curbed, 
declaring:  "a  private  monopoly  Is  Indefen- 
sible and  intolerable." 

Realizing  the  Importance  of  honest  elec- 
tions by  voters,  free  from  the  Influence  of 
bribery  or  intimidation.  Bryan  advocated  the 
adoption  of  the  Australian  ballot  system, 
which  made  voting  secret,  and  thereby  en- 
couraged the  expression  of  conviction  and 
freedom  of  conscience.  Every  American  who 
votes  enjoys  the  privilege  of  secret  balloting, 
forgetfvd  of  the  crusader,  who  forced  It  upon 
unwilling  political  bosses. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commieslon.  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  lastly  the  Security  Ex- 
change Commission  were  all  outgrowths  of 
Ideals  and  principles  advocated  by  William 
Jennings  Bryan.  He  supported  the  rvu-al- 
credits  law,  the  Farm  Loan  and  Joint  Stock 
Land  Bank  Act  and  urged  the  guaranty  of 
bank  deposits.  Long  before  the  fitful  days 
of  depression,  when  the  20.000  ragged  soldiers 
and  their  friends  marched  on  to  Washington 
in  the  latter  days  of  the  Hoover  administra- 
tion— demanding  payment  of  their  bonus — 
Bryan  urged  liberal  pensions  for  disabled  vet- 
erans, an  obligation  which  the  country  has 
been  slow  to  recc^nlze.  even  after  nearly  46 
years  of  propaganda  by  him. 

Consistent  in  his  demand  for  the  remone- 
tlzatlon  of  sliver,  he  fought  the  gold  standard 
and  its  advocates  In  Wall  Street,  and  died 
leaving  the  obligation  to  carry  on  with  Sena- 
tors Whfieleb  and  Thomas  and  a  handful  of 
silver  coUeagues  In  Congress.  Great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  since  his  death.  The 
fight  for  free  silver  goes  on. 

The  several  Western  States  whose  Internal 
economy  Is  In  large  measure  dependent  upon 
the  mining  industry  have  renewed  hope  that 
they  may  once  more  attain  a  degree  of  pros- 
perity and  economic  self-sxifflclency. 

His  opposition  to  "inordinate  gifts  of  pub- 
lic lands"  to  absentee  landlords  is  Inextricably 
interwoven  with  the  "free  homestead"  move- 
ment and  the  development  of  oiur  great  rail- 
road systems. 

The  abolition  of  political  caucus  and  secret 
conclave  and  the  Introduction  of  the  primary 
system.  Initiative,  referendum,  and  recall,  the 
compulsory  publication  of  campaign  contri- 
butions before  elections — these  and  other 
changes  in  the  functioning  of  democracy 
under  our  elective  system  can  be  traced  to 
the  early  pronouncements  of  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan. 

He  died  still  advocating  that  "sound  sys- 
tem of  public  highways "  and  "public  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication," which  had  been  the  cherished 
dream  of  John  Qulcy  Adams  dvirlng  his  ad- 
ministration, the  fulfillment  of  which  is 
promised  sometime  In  the  not-too-near 
future. 

Striving  to  raise  the  American  standard  of 
living  and  wages.  Bryan  forcefully  advocated 
immigration  laws  restricting  the  "importa- 
tion of  pauper  labor."  "arbitration  In  labor 
disputes."  "abolition  of  government  by  in- 
junction." and  "recognition  of  the  right  of 
labor  to  collectively  bargain."  He  gave  his 
unqualified  support  to  every  piece  of  legis- 
lation having  for  Its  object  the  safeguarding 
of  life  and  property  in  industry,  as  well  as 
laws  affecting  "employer's  liability"  and 
"workmen's  compensation."  including  marl- 
time  leglslaticn  regulating  wireless  and  other 
safety  devices. 

Critical  of  the  growth  of  monopoly,  he 
nevertheless  believed  In  the  development  and 
extension  of  the  electrification  system,  which 
would  bring  \vlthln  reach  of  home  and  pock- 
etbook,  the  benefits  derived  from  hydroelec- 
tric power. 


He  was  In  harmony  with  ail  that  is  good 
In  ouv  age — he  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  all 
that  is  bad.  Nor  was  his  vision  obscured. 
He  could  examine  any  phase  of  social,  po- 
litical, or  economic  organization,  and  point 
out  the  sound  abd  \iseful  featvu'es  In  contrast 
to  the  dangerous  and  imsound  practices. 

Satisfied  with  the  traditional  policies  of 
democracy,  Bryan  stood  ever  willing  and 
eager  to  grasp  the  new  and  untried — if  the 
new  and  untried  could  square  with  his  logic 
and  reasoning.  He  demonstrated  what  to 
many  seems  an  Irreconcilable  point  of  view — 
If  you  are  for  tradition  you  cannot  be  for 
change,  and  vice  versa.  He  used  experience 
as  his  yardstick  of  measurement  for  what 
was  sound,  and  necessity  as  his  measure  for 
what  is  necessarily  experimental. 

With  all  of  the  notable  achievements  of  his 
ideas  the  bulk  of  his  program  remains  unfvd- 
flUed.     He  is  still  the  man  of  the  futxire. 

Nor  was  he  without  potency  in  the  life 
of  the  Republican  Party.  He  provided  the 
"shock  engagement"  which  tested  that  party's 
strength,  and  brought  to  the  fore  the  leader- 
ship, which  controlled  It  for  upward  of 
three  decades.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  late 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  but  for  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  would  have  had  a  somewhat 
different  career. 

At  a  time  when  "big  business"  was  "small" 
as  compared  to  today,  but  when  the  leaders 
of  Industry  were  possessed  of  egos,  somewhat 
distended.  Bryan  Issued  a  challenge  to  all 
who  were  contending  for  mordinate  profits 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  exploitation  of 
the  farmer  and  labor  on  the  other.  In  a 
country  of  21 -cent  wheat  smd  a  subsistence 
living  standard,  Bryan  laid  down  the  gantlet 
to  "organized  greed,"  and  it  was  picked  up 
and  flung  In  the  faces  of  the  people,  whose 
champion  he  had  become,  by  Mark  Hanna. 
greatest  political  Influence  of  his  day,  and 
regarded  by  all  beholders  as  invincible. 

National  elections  up  to  the  campaign  of 
1896  had  been  what  might  be  termed,  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events,  child's  play. 
With  the  advent  of  the  "young  upstart"  from 
Lincoln.  Nebr..  as  the  Presidential  nominee 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  Mark  Hanna,  rail- 
road magnate,  and  overlord,  took  his  road- 
crossing  sign  seriously.  He  stopped,  looked, 
and  listened.  As  "President  maker"  he  nomi- 
nated William  McKinley  on  the  Republican 
ticket  and  gave  out  the  word:  Bryan  must 
be  defeated  at  any  cost — the  cost  was 
•4,000,000  in  the  Republican  campaign  cof- 
fers— an  unheard-of  sum.  Although  Coxey's 
army  had  marched  on  the  Nation's  Capital 
6  years  before — they  were  a  handful  of  men, 
compared  with  the  millions,  whom  the  silver- 
tongued  orator  might  have  stampeded  into  a 
war  on  the  "sovereignty  of  gold"  and  "the 
divine  right  of  monopoly." 

The  campaign  of  1896,  while  it  brought 
defeat  to  the  Democratic  Party  and  its  young 
candidate,  caused  such  furor  that  It  forced  a 
compromise  from  Mark  Hanna  In  the  follow- 
ing campaign — the  compromise — the  accept- 
ance of  young  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  McKin- 
ley's  running  mate  for  a  second  term. 

But  for  Bryan,  Roosevelt  would  have  re- 
ceived no  such  consideration.  Once  elected, 
fate  conspired  to  elevate  him  from  the  Vice 
Presidency  to  the  Nation's  Chief  Executive. 
Going  beyond  party  boundary,  Roosevelt 
proceeded  to  adopt  as  his  war  cry  many  of 
the  "radical  and  revolutionary  planks"  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  for  30  years  thereafter 
he  hammered  away,  sometimes  effectively, 
sometimes  not,  but  always  at  some  part  of 
the  Bryan  program,  seized  upon  by  a  great 
opportunist,  quick  to  see  the  value  of  the 
ideas  and  the  beneflts  of  the  strategy. 

Had  Bryan's  father  not  died  when  he  did 
there  would  have  been  no  organized  agrarian 
revolt.    If  McKinley  had  not  been  shot,  it  i» 


doubtful  If  "Teddy,  the  Trust  Buster."  would 
ever  have  been  President. 

Upon  such  events  does  the  destiny  of  em- 
pire depend. 

The  platform  of  William  Jennings  Bryan 
In  1896  had  provided  ample  campaign  mate- 
rial for  siKcesslve  years.  Numerous  planks 
have  been  Incorporated  into  the  Constitution, 
and  the  statutes  of  our  land,  but  the  great 
plan  of  WUli&m  Jennings  Bryan  remains  un- 
fulfilled— the  emancipation  of  the  American 
farmer  and  the  American  laborer,  and  the 
world  launched  upon  an  intelligent  program 
of  enduring  international  peace. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  may  be  dsad — but 
his  ideas  and  his  Ideals  march  on — and  until 
they  are  translated,  in  their  most  comprehen- 
sive meaning,  into  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  life  of  America — William  Jennings 
Bryan  will  continue  to  be — the  man  of  the 
future ! 


Why  Continually  Cater  to  Cotton? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  wiscoNsnt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVEB 


ThvTsday.  March  20,  1941 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
never-ending  number  of  bills  introduced 
in  Congress  in  regard  to  cotton  and  ihe 
huge  sums  of  money  annually  appropri- 
ated from  the  United  States  Treasury 
for  cotton  should  prompt  every  Member 
of  this  House  to  seek  information  about 
this  crop. 

First,  let  us  note  where  cotton  is  grown 
and  which  States  lead  In  the  production 
of  cotton: 

[U.  S.  Department  of  Agrlctilture,  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Servloe,  Washington,  D.  C] 

COTTOIV   SXFOKT   AS   OT  DCCLMBEI    1.    1940 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service  makes  the  following 
report  from  data  furnished  by  crop  cor- 
respondents, field  statisticians,  and  cooperat- 
ing State  agencies.  The  final  total  glnnlngs 
for  the  season  will  depend  upon  whether  the 
various  influences  affecting  the  harvesting 
of  the  portion  of  the  crop  ctiU  in  the  field 
will  be  more  or  leas  favorable  than  usual. 
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State 
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har- 
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Aver- 

1929-39 

1940 
(Dec. 
1,  esti- 
mated) 

ATcr- 

192^-38 

1940 

crop 

(Dec 
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Missouri 

T%oti$. 
aern 

40S 
11 

833 

1,342 

1,M« 

66 

735 
1,SK) 
2,M5 
2,104 
1.120 
1.84« 

Lte. 
337 
209 
278 
361 
218 
151 
290 
215 
239 
224 
225 
136 

Lbt. 
448 
385 

425 
374 
SSI 
145 
335 
191 

a«i 

380 
1»4 

209 

balet 

270 

37 

668 

820 

1,175 

34 

472 

1,200 

1, 610 

1,283 

709 

8i2 

T%ou$. 
faUt 
380 

Vlmicia 

2S 

North  Carolina.. 

South  Carolina 

Owrpia. _ 

Florida 

740 

970 

l.VM 

30 

Tennessee 

Alabama ..... 

SIS 
790 

MissiBsippf 

Arkansas 

Loaisiana........ 

Oklatoma.     

1,2h0 
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MS 
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Rate 

Acre- 
age for 
1<>40 
crop 

Yield  per 
acre 

Production 

(einninss) 

lOO-jwund 

gross-weight 

bales 

Left 
tor 
har- 
vest 

Arer- 
1929-38 

IMO 
(Dec. 
1,  esti- 
mated) 

1040 
Aver-     crop 
age.      (Dec. 
1929-38!  1,  esti- 
mated) 

Texas         -... 

nous. 

ana 

8,523 

Lb*. 
149 

Lbs. 

183 
561 
422 
723 
391 

haUt 

3,876 

C9 

154 

315 

15 

7Tkou«. 
3.285 

New  Mexico 

Arifona      .... 

105         420 

221  1      382 

348         513 

22         297 

123 
195 

California 

AUotber 

525 
18 

United  States.. 

Fea  Island' 

American  Egyp- 
tian 1 

24.078 
27.7 

6&« 

122 

19&1 

226 
210 

2S2.4 
72 

»1 

211 

13,547 

17 
42 

12,686 
4.1 

37 

Lower  California 
(Old  Mexico)*.. 

64 

'  Included  in  Stole  and  United  States  fotol.s.  Pea 
Island  grown  rrincipally  in  Georgia  and  Florida. 
American  Egyptian  grown  principally  in  Arizona. 

•  Not  included  in  Califonii.<»- figures,  nor  in  Lnited 
Mates  totol. 

W.  P.  Callanoek.  Chairman, 

L.  H.  WiLAHD,  Secretary, 

JoecPH  A.  BzcKza. 

D.  A.  McCandliss. 

P.  H.  Whitakee. 

V.   C.    CH1LD8, 
H.   H.   SCHUTZ. 

Crop  Reporting  Board. 


Approved: 


CLAinn  R.  WicKABO. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


It  is  evident  from  the  above  table  that 
one  State,  CalifornJa,  has  had  an  average 
annual  production  over  a  10-year  period 
of  513  pounds  per  acre  and  a  1940  pro- 
duction of  723  pounds  per  acre,  while 
another  State,  Texas,  has  had  an  aver- 
age annual  production  during  the  same 
10-year  period  of  only  149  pounds  per 
acre  and  a  1940  production  of  only  185 
pounds  per  acre. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  at  this  time 
that  the  cotton  acreage  has  been  par- 
tially frozen  by  recent  legislation,  and 
a  new  producer  would  be  compelled  to 
pay  a  domestic  penalty  or  domestic  tariff 
of  3  cents  per  pound  If  cotton  were  offered 
for  sale  having  been  grown  on  other  than 
acreage  allocated  under  the  A.  A.  A.  This 
fact,  no  doubt,  will  have  a  tendency  to 
keep  cotton  acreage  from  moving  west- 
ward into  regions  evidently  more  suited 
to  eflflcient  cotton  production,  like  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  and  California. 

The  acreage,  production,  and  price  of 
cotton  from  1900  to  1940  are  shown  in 
the  following  official  table: 

Cotton:  United  States — Acreage,  production, 
price  per  pound,  and  value.  1900-1940,  by 
years  and  5-year  averages 

|U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Markef 
ing  Service,  Crop  Kepurting  Board] 


Acreage 

Produc- 
tion 

Lint 
price 

pound 

Lint 
\-alue  of 
produc- 
tion 

Year 

Planted 

Ear 

vested 

lint  .WO 
pound 

gross 
weight 

bales 

1000 

J\ou- 
tand 
aere$ 

1 
Tkoii-      Thou- 
Mand       tand 
acre*       baiei 
24,  886      10.  124 
27,050       9,  £06 
27,561      10.630 
27,762       «1861 

C**U 

fiLl5 
7.03 
7.60 

ia4e 

TKow- 
land 
doilan 
463.395 

1001 

1902 

no3 



334,075 
403,717 
516^764 

Cotton:  United  States— Acreage,  production, 
price  per  pound,  and  value.  1900-1940,  by 
years  and  5-year  averages — Continued 


Year 


Acreage 


Planted  ^^'e^l 


Produc- 
tion 

lint  £00 

pound 
gross 

weight 
bales 


10O4. 


5-ycar  av- 
erage— 


1905.... 

1906.... 

1907.... 

1908 

lOOO]"! 31,744 


Thou- 
land 
acret 


Thou- 
sand 
acret 

30.077 


27.467 


TAoft- 
land 
bales 

13,438 


Lint 

price 

per 

pound 


10, 


i.71o| 


5-  y  e  a  r 
average _ 


1910. 
1911. 
1012. 
1913. 
1914. 


5-year  av- 
erage— 


1915 

1916 

1017 

1918 

1919 

J-year  av- 
erage  

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

:-ye9r  av- 
erage... 


32,480 
3.S634 
33,199 
35,721 
36.197 


27.753 
31.404 
30,729 
31,091 
30,555 


30,306 


|34,646 


30.544 
33,977 
33,064 
30,123 
34,573 


31,508 
34,916 
32,557 
35,206 
35,  615 


33,960 


}3. 


66« 


33, 872 
29,  716 
32,  176 
37,000 
40.090 


29,951 
■33,071 
32,245 
35,038 
32,900 


10,  576 
13,274 
11,106 
13,241 
10,003 


Cents 

8.98 


Lint 
value  of 
produc- 
tion 


Thou 
tand 
dollars 
(X)3,433 


'^^\l    464.257 
» a  67/1    *^^' 


11,640| 


11.609 
15.094 
13,703 
14,153 
16,112 


14,  254/ 


32,642 


34,408 
28,678 
31.361 
35,  .'ioO 
39.501 


11,172 
11,448 
11,284 
12,018 
11,411 


10.78 
9.58 

10  36 
9.01 

13.52 


569,788 
fi3.\537 
575.207 
.'196.611 
670,558 


I  10.65 
*  10.49 


13.96 

9.65 

11.50 

12.47 

7.35 


610. 740 


810.  507 
7.'>6. 989 
787, 645 
882.502 
592, 192 


110.99 
» 10.  75 


765,967 


11.22  626,897 
17.  36  99:{.  514 
27.09  1,528,5.35 
28.88  11,735,227 
35.34    2,016,075 


11.467 


fjit??)!' 


1.3Sa050 


13,429 

7,945 

'.»,  7,'>5 

10,  140 

13,630 


13.89 
17.00 
22.88 
28.69 
22.91 


33.091 


33,000 


1925.. 
1926.. 
1927.. 
1028.. 
1929.. 


5-year  av- 
erage  

1930 

1931 

1932 

19.33 

1934 


5-year  av- 
erage... 


45,968 
45.8.30 
39.471 
43.737 
44,448 


44,386 
44,608 
38,342 
42,434 
43,232 


'43,893 


43, 329 
39,110 
36,494 
40,  248 
27,860 


42,600 


10,980 


10,  10") 
17,  978 
12,956 
14,  477 
14, 825 


13,268 


ri21.47 
i>21.40 


1, 006, 759 
675,  500 
1,116,133 
1,4.'>4,7U 
1,561,021 


}l.l7 


4,823 


10.61 
12.47 
20.19 
17.99 
16.79 


f'17.41 
\n7.17 


1,  578, 674 
1. 121, 185 
1,308,088 
1.  302, 049 
1,  244,  852 


1,310.970 


42,444 
38,704 
35.891 
29.383 

26.866 


1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1339 


6-year  av- 
erage  

1940' 


[37,  408 

28,063 
30,627 
34,090 
25,018 
24,683 


34,658 

27,,W9 
29, 7.i5 
33,623 
24.248 
23,805 


1.3, 932 
17,097 
13,003 
13,047 
9,636 


[28.  4G6 
25. 073 


27,788 
24,078 


13,343/ 

10,638 
12,309 
18,  946 
11,943 
11,817 


13, 149/ 
12,686 


9.4S 

.V60 

6.52 

10.17 

12.36 


'8.83 
•8.47 


11.09 

12.33 

8.41 

8.60 

'9.09 


639. 044 
483.639 
424, 013 
663.  .316 
395.613 


[  565, 165 

500,137 
764,433 
796. 179 
.113, 638 
'  536,  744 


;9»0  11  040,226 
'9.  1 4  \j 

0. 40       505. 720 


•  St.  average.      '  Weight  average      '  Preliminary. 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  Although  there  has  been  a  grad- 
ual reduction  in  cotton  acreage  there  has 
not  been  the  proportional  reduction  in 
the  amoun*.  of  cotton  produced. 

Second.  That  as  late  as  1925  cotton 
lint  had  a  value  of  $1,578,674,000.  and  15 
years  later,  or  1940,  this  crop  has  only 
an  estimated  value  of  $595,720,000.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the 
past  8  years  of  the  New  Deal  the  average 
price  per  pound  has  been  10.18  cents 
with  a  total  value  of  $5,055,982,000;  dur- 
ing the  last  8  Republican  years  cotton  av- 
eraged 13.58  cents  per  pound  with  a  total 
value  of  $8,121,544,000;  during  the  last 


4  Republican  years  the  average  price  was 
9.6  cents  and  the  last  4  years  of  the  New 
Deal  it  averaged  only  8.8  cents  per  pound. 

Third.  A  gradual  decline  in  the  price 
per  pound  and  in  the  total  value  has  gov- 
erned since  1930  when  the  Democrats  got 
control  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Since  that  time  there  is  little  evidence 
of  constructive  cotton  legislation. 

Fourth.  The  9.4-cent  price  average  un- 
der the  New  Deal  must  have  some  rela- 
tionship with  the  subsidies  from  the 
United  States  Treasury,  which  include 
(a)  the  export  bounty,  (b)  the  storage- 
charges  subsidy,  and  (c)  the  cotton  given 
away  and  charged  up  to  the  taxpayers 
of  the  country,  (d)  the  soil  payments, 
and  (e)  the  parity  payments. 

Fifth.  The  reduction  in  acreage  is  not 
reflected  in  a  reduction  of  production  as 
the  per  acre  yield  is  rising  due  to  fer- 
tilizer subsidized  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  or  due  to  better  cultural 
practices. 

WHEN    COTTON    FINDS    A    MARKET 

Following  is  a  table  giving  the  export 
figures  on  cotton  for  the  past  40  years: 
Raw    cotton     (excluding    linters):^     United 
States  exports  in  crop  years,  1901-40 

[V.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  Washington,  February  19111 


Yearly  average  or  year  • 

1,000 
bales* 

l.COO 
pounds 

1.000 
dollars 

1901-05 

190fr-lO 

1911-15 

1916-20  

7,097 
7,850 
9.318 
5,920 

3,  ,H«,  500 
3, 925, 000 

4.  t«y,  000 
2.  960. 000 

334.250 
437,  382 
537,044 
765.-1.5 

1921           

5. 745     2, 98<),  592 

501,312 

1922            

6.184 
4,823 

5,650 
8,005 

3, 173,  sr-z 

2,503  343 
2,907,304 
4, 120,  059 

600,130 

1923       .  

639,199 

1924            ................ 

906. 56.; 

1925 

1,049.005 

Average,  1921-23.... 

6,083 

3,138,230 

757,254 

1926  

8,  051  1  4,  133,  590 
10, 927      5,  649,  742 
7,  542     3, 928,  688 
8,044  1  4,209,338 
6, 690  1  3. 517. 652 

922,737 

1927     - 

8.')5,788 

1928              ............... 

820,  105 

1920          

847,409 

1930 

6(57,727 

Average,  1926-30.... 

8,231  j  4,287,802 

820,753 

1931  

6.760 
8.708 
8,419 
7.534 
4.799 

3,  500,  ¥H 

4,  596,  391 
4.  447,  075 
3, 982,  246 
2,  518, 674 

420.972 

1932  

339.940 

1933     . . 

342,699 

1934            

421,  406 

1935 

325,685 

Average,  1931-35.... 

7,244     3,822,290 

370.140 

1936  

5.973 
.%440 
5,598 
3,327 
6,192 

3.133,646 
2,844,205 
2.988,187 
1,  756, 184 
3, 265,  812 

383, 537 

1937 

1938     

372, 92:1 
306,586 

1939         .................. 

170, 682 

1910            

343.944 

Average,  1936-10-... 

3,306 

2,707,625 

316, 534 

'  Linters  included  prior  to  1921. 

«  Years  ended  June  30  prior  to  1021;  July  31  thereafter. 

'  Eijuivalont  500-pound  bales  prior  to  1021;  running 
bales  thereafter. 

Source:  I'.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Statistica. 
Abstract  of  the  United  States;  Cotton  Production  and 
Distribution;  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  I  nited  States. 

A  study  of  this  table  reveals  the  fol- 
lowing facts:  First.  That  the  exports  or 
cotton  have  not  been  as  greatly  reduced 
by  the  World  War  II  as  is  generally  be- 
lieved. Second.  The  1940  exportation  of 
cotton  was  comparative  in  bales  to  that 
of  all  of  the  years  since  1921  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  years  1925.  1926.  1927, 
1929.  1932,  and  1933.  when  it  was  some- 
what higher.  It  is  not  the  amount  that 
was  exported  which  is  so  discouraging 
as  it  is  the  value  of  the  same  as  shown 
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In  the  last  column  of  the  table.  Here 
we  find  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  value 
of  cotton  exported,  ranging  from  the 
1921-25  5-year  average  of  $757,254,000 
to  the  1925-SO  of  $820,753,000.  then  to  the 
1931-35  average  of  only  $370,140,000  and 
finally  to  the  1936-40  5-year  average  of 
only  $315,534,000.  Third.  In  1940  an  ex- 
port bounty  of  millions  was  paid  in  or- 
der to  obtain  even  the  $343,944,000  worth 
of  exports  and  in  fairness  this  export 
bounty  of  $52,584,456  should  be  deducted 
from  the  $343,944,000.  Fourth.  We  must 
also  take  into  consideration  that  some 
650,000  baks  of  cotton  were  bartered 
for  rubber  from  Britain  and  that  prob- 
ably 400,000  bales  of  this  barter  are  re- 
flected in  tlie  1940  exports  of  3,255.812 
bales.  The  subsidized  cotton  exports 
would  reduce  the  total  normal  exports 
very  materiiUly,  which  fact  is  self-evi- 
dent. 

The  extent  of  export  bounties  paid  out 
of  the  Fedenil  Treasury  for  1940  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  taken  from  the 
1940  Report  of  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration: 

Export   encouragement  programs  conducted 
during  the  fiscal  year  1940 


Export  program 


Cotton  and  cot- 
ton products. 

One  variety  cot- 
ton. 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour 

Corn 

Butter  to  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Winter  pears 

Walnuts 

Red  Cro-ss  export: 

Raisins , 

Prunes 

Pork  prod- 
ucts. 

Wheat  prod- 
ucts. 

Corn  prod- 
ucts. 

Rice 

Evaporated 
milk. 

Dry  skim 
milk. 

Totol..... 


Quantity 


« 6, 333,  358 

12,502 

18,  572,  354 

16,  447. 406 

25,282,000 

239,207 

123,  737 
38.001 

750,000 

800.000 

2,  517,  273 

13,  283,  840 

1,230,000 

659,990 
1.911,216 

23,0008 


Unit 


Bales. 
Bales. 


Bushels... 
Bushels... 
Bushels... 
Pounds... 

Boxes 

100-pound 


Pounds... 
Pounds... 
Pounds... 

Pounds... 

Pounds... 

Pounds... 
Pounds... 

Pounds... 


Expendi- 
ture ' 


$40,  940,  402 

64,466 

6,659,830 

4,426.461 

768,466 

8,753 

« 49, 676 
'  152, 004 

1.500 

8,480 

141,620 

233,060 

12,625 

25,200 
110.831 

1,676 


62.684,436 


'  Figures  reported  subject  to  revision  when  all  obliga- 
tions incurred  have  been  liquidated. 
» Represents  total  declared  for  export. 
*  Estimated. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  ever-present 
appearance  of  our  friend,  cotton,  has  had 
the  benefit  of  a  $40,994,857  subsidy  of  a 
total  of  $52,584,456  expended  in  this  pro- 
gram, or  78  percent  of  the  money.  With 
all  these  subsidies  it  must  be  borne  In 
mind  that  cotton  represents  only  a  small 
percentage,  less  than  10  percent,  of  our 
national  agricultural  Income. 

SrVXHSION  PBOGSAU 

During  1940,  $4,361,972  Federal  funds 
were  spent  for  diversion  programs  of 
some  agricultural  products,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  table  from  page  14  of 
the  Aimual  Report  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  1940: 

WIDER  OtTTLETS  FOR  SXTRPLUSES 

Search  for  wider  outlets  and  new  uses  for 
agricultural  commodities  in  which  surpluses 
exist  was  continued  during  the  1940  fiscal 
year  through  diversion  programs.  These  pro- 
grams dealt  with  stirpluses  of  such  commodi- 


ties as  cotton,  peanuts,  sweetpotatoes,  dates, 
flgs,  fall  and  winter  pears,  dried  prunes, 
walnuts,  Puerto  Rican  coffee,  and  fluid  milk. 

Diversion  of  agricultural  commodities  to  by- 
products and  new  uses,  quantities,  and 
expenditures,  fiscal  year  1940 » 


Program 


Cotton: 
Diversion  to  cotton 

bagging. 
Diversion  to  paper.. 
Diversion  to  insula- 
tion. 
Wheat:  Diversion  of 
Pacific  Xorthwost 
wheat   to   livestock 

Coffee:  Puerto  RIcan, 
to  United  States. 

Peanuts:  Diversion  to 
peanut  oil. 

Sweetpotatoes:  Diver- 
sion to  starch. 

Fluid-milk  utiliiation: 

Boston,  Mass 

Chicago.  Ill 

New  Orlean.«,  La 

Dates:    Diversion    to 
byproducts. 

Figs;     Diversion     to 
stock  feed. 

Winter  pears:  Diver- 
sion to  new  markets. 

Prunes:  Diversion  to 
stock  feed. 

Walnuts:  Diversion  to 
shelling. 


Total. 


Quantity 


13,201 

1.066 
1,040 


Unit 


Bales. 


Bales 

Bales 


11,647    Bushels. 


4,200,0C0   Pounds... 


34,671 
272;  881 


Tons 

Bushels... 


IP,  064, 021    Quarts.... 

18,035,487;  Quarts.... 

271,498'  Quarts.... 

1.626.4381  Pounds... 


3,059 
203,071 

3,176 
272,761 


Tons 

Boxes 

Tons 

100-pound 


Expen- 
diture 


$302,823 

33.505 
180,003 

8,064 


200.000 

1.280,843 

54.577 

305,337 

701, 306 

18,894 

49,608 

51.487 

»81,04( 

104.443 

990,044 


4, 301, 972 


'  Figures  reported  subject  to  revision  when  all  obliga- 
tions incurred  have  t>een  liquidated. 
*  Estimated. 

Of  the  foregoing  total,  $516,330  was 
spent  for  cotton  directly  and  $1,280  843 
was  spent  for  the  diversion  of  peanuts, 
which  crop  was  increased,  due  to  the  re- 
duction in  acreage  of  cotton  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  peanut-diversion  program  on  the 
1940  crop  will  likely  reach  $12,000,000.  At 
election  time  mattress  making  and  dis- 
tribution was  very  generously  promoted, 
especially  shortly  before  election. 

Tlie  following  table  reveals  where  the 
A.  A.  A.  payments  were  distributed  in 
1940  and  shows  that  six  cotton  States  re- 
ceived 27  percent  of  the  funds  and  one 
State  over  $50,000,000  of  the  $451,000,000 
disbursed: 

Estimated  payments  under  the  1940  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  (prelimi- 
nary) 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Total  gross 
payments 

Maine _ 1.  751 

New  Hampshire 399 

Vermont 831 

Massachusetts 624 

Rhode  Island 63 

Connecticut 557 

New  York . _ 4, 642 


Estimated  payments  under  the  1940  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  (preUmi- 
nary )  — Contlntwd 

New  Jersey .«_.«___ ...  985 

Pennsylvania ._-^._»_- 4,  721 


Total,  northeast  region 14. 673 

Illinois 24,  888 

Indiana 13.  984 

Iowa 36,  697 

Michigan ,__ 6.  373 

Minnesota __.  21,  063 

Missouri 15. 153 

Nebraska 19.  137 

Ohio 11.  700 

South  Dakota 13.377 

Wisconsin 10,  725 


Total,  north  central  region 173,007 


Delaware .  493 

Maryland 1.  519 

Virginia 4.  288 

West  Virginia 1,653 

North  Carolina 14,114 

Kentucky 10,  025 

Tennessee 9,  428 


Total,  east  central  region. 


41,  619 


Alabama  ' 13,  346 

Arkansas  ■ 14.  665 

Florida 2,  782 

Georgia  > 13.  873 

Louisiana^ 8, 608 

Mississippi » 18.  398 

Oklahoma  > 13.  854 

South  Carolina 9, 728 

Texas  > 50.  657 


Total,  southern  region 145,911 

Arizona , 2. 156 

California 8,  737 

Colorado 4, 737 

Idaho 3, 193 

Kansas 19.  243 

Montana 6.  703 

Nevada ._ 154 

New  Mexico 2,945 

North  Dakota 16,031 

Oregon . 3,  263 

Utah 876 

Washington 3. 633 

Wyoming 2,  069 


Total,  western  region 73, 741 


Naval  stores' 

Insular  region.— 


1,365 
1,303 


Total 451.609 

>  Leading  cotton  States. 

'Not  distributed  by  States. 

Source:  Office  of  the  Administrator,  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration,  Mar.  11, 
1941. 

The  following  table  shows  where  parity 
payments  have  been  expended  and  to 
what  crops  it  has  been  allocated.  You 
will  note  that  cotton  has  had  $96  389,000, 
or  45  iiercent  of  the  total  disbursement. 


Estimated  payments  under  the  1935,  1937,  and  1939  price-adjustment  programs 

|In  thousands  of  dollars] 


6tate  and  region 

1935 
cotton 

19.37 
cotton 

lt.'39 

Cotton 

Corn 

Wheat 

Eice 

Total 

*Kew  York 

.-«. 

206 
25 

771 

ao6 

23 

Pennsvlvania . .............. 

771 

V       Total  Northeast  region 

1,002 

•--- 

1.002 

Illinois 

2 

U 

23  1      11.449 
1       i.bhO 

XOST 
1.U0 

U,S39 

IfirtJAna      ,         ,             

«. 

*,m 
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Estimated  payments  under  the  1935.  1937.  and  1939  price^diustment  programs- Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars  1 


Bute  and  region 


low* 

Michittan 

Minnesota........ 

Missouri 

Nebraslu 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 

Wisconsin 


1935 
cotton 


685 


Total  North  Central  region. 

Delaware.... - 

Maryland ........... 

Virftinia ......... — .... 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolloa • 

Kentucliy 

Tennessee—. ..... .. 

Total,  East  Central  region. 


1937 
cotton 


1939 


Cotton 


2,235 


587 


2,250 


2,193 


Corn 


?,216 


(» 

"17725" 

24 

1,106 


Alabama  > ............. 

Arlcansas  '...... ....■ 

Florida ...■ 

Georgia ' ............. 

Louisiana ..... 

Mississippi  ■ 

Oklahoma ' 

South  Carolina  > 

Texas ' 


Total,  southern  region — 


Arizona 

California 

Colorado................ 

Idaho ............. 

Kansas ............. 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

North  DakoU 

Oregon 

Itah 

Washington............. 

Wyoming 


2.923 

4,C90 
3,206 
131 
4.383 
2,745 
^830 
1.205 
3,015 
9,892 


345 
*6,'443' 

no 

4,292 


35,157 


336 
576 


11,190 

10,  75S 

11,  785 
275 

10,542 
6,052 

13,445 
8,488 
7,581 

34,174 


235 

4,137' 

103 

3,525 


18,228 
475 
6.098 
3,727 
7,877 
3.606 
1,718 
1.304 


Wheat 


58,362 


608 
918 
].6«0 
1,540 
3,047 
1.967 
2,668 
108 


Rice 


Total 


103,100 


8,300 

9,040 

8,970 

230 

8,220 

5,200 

12,580 

5.090 

5,890 

24.850 


325 


325 


16.413 

119 
487 
312 
44 
76 
i70 
179 


18, 8.'}6 
1,393 
6.788 
7,461 

10.924 
5,573 
4,386 
1,  412 


1.496 


80,070 


ToUl  Western  region. 


Hawaii 

Less  undistributed. 


Total. 


190 


1,102 


834 


8,662 


13 
39,756 


64 
122,138 


788 


5,S03 


1,503 


2,890 

5 

3,440 


6,3.'i2 

63 

854 

935 

1,781 

9,879 

2,926 

25 

215 

7,341 

1,480 

300 

2,315 

249 


330 


76.992 

ll9 

487 

£47 

44 

4,513 

'   70S 

3,703 


781 


325 


1.  i?,6 


365 


10,  l.'l 

9,040 
9,308 
230 
8,229 
5.981 

12,580 
7,980 
5.895 

28,615 


87,858 


1,503 


28,360 


355 


1.  56S 
4,717 

935 
1,781 
11.384 
2,926 
25 
1.003 
7.341 
1,480 

30) 
2,315 

24*5 


36.021 


96,389 


60.190 


£3,623 


1,795 


211, 997 


» Leading  cotton  States.  ,noo.  „„^ 

Payments  under  the  1935  program  were  made  mostly  in  1936;  those  under  the  1937  program  mostly  in  1938,  and 
those  under  the  1939  propram  mostly  in  1939. 


Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  Feb.  24. 1940. 

The  following  figures  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  A.  A.  A.  shows  the  parity 
pa3rments  as  to  crops  for  1940: 

The  lateat  estimates  of  parity  payment* 
under  the  1940  program  are  as  follows: 

Cotton -. »96. 183. 000 

Corn 48, 824. 000 

Wheat 6«.  666.  000 

Rice 1. 259.  000 

I  Wish  to  point  out  that  cotton,  rep- 
resenting less  than  10  percent  of  the  na- 
tional farm  income,  obtained  47  percent 
of  the  parity  fund,  which  percentage  is 
about  the  average  for  the  past  several 
years.  Note  that  the  rice  farmers  re- 
ceived $1,359,000  for  their  crop,  which 
has  a  national  production  annual  value 
of  only  $35,000,000. 

Mr.  John  T.  Flynn.  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  on  February  26.  1941,  and 
March  7,  1941,  is  rather  critical  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  domestic  and  for- 
eign cotton  business  has  been  conducted 
by  the  New  Deal.  His  articles  are  as 
follows: 

IFTom  the  Washington  DaUy  News  of  Febru- 
ary 26,   19411 

PUilN   ECONOMIC* 

(By  John  T.  Flynn) 
Nbw  York.  February  26.— Pj:nht  Wallace, 
now  Vice  Pr«tldent.  has  spoken  his  piece  to 


the  farmers  to  bring  them  along  in  the  war 
drive.  The  bogey  he  holds  out  before  them 
Is  the  loss  of  their  foreign  markets  when 
the  war  Is  over  and  totalitarianism  takes 
possession  of  the  world. 

He  put  particular  emphasis  on  the  cotton 
farmer,  whose  foreign  markets  he  said  wotild 
be  destroyed. 

First  of  all.  It  Is  a  fairly  safe  bet  that  no 
matter  what  Hitler  does  he  wUl  never  do  as 
much  to  destroy  the  foreign  markets  of  the 
American  farmer  as  Henry  Wallace  has  done. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Wallace  told  the 
farmers,  when  he  started  In  to  save  them  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  that  they  had  to 
make  up  their  minds  to  curtail  their  crops 
on  the  theory  that  their  foreign  markets  were 
gone.  He  did  more  than  any  other  man  to 
induce  the  farmers  themselves  to  throw  away 
their  foreign  markets. 

He  proceeded  to  apply  a  group  of  policies 
deeigned  to  raise  farm  prices  above  the  world 
levels  in  the  world  market.  The  foreign 
market  for  cotton  had  certainly  suffered  se- 
verely. But  Mr.  Wallace  managed,  by  his 
price  policies,  to  ruin  most  of  what  was  left 
of  It.  If  there  is  any  foreign  market  left  for 
the  American  grain  and  cotton  farmer,  cer- 
tainly It  is  not  Mr.  Wallace's  fault. 

He  draws  a  pictvire  of  how  Hitler  will  go  to 
the  Argentine  and  offer  farmers  there  a  price 
for  their  wheat,  and  if  the  Argentine  isn't 
satisfied  he  wUl  threaten  to  buy  from  the 
United   SUtes.    Mr.   Wallace   seem*    to   be 


afraid  that  we  might  be  able  to  seU  some 
wheat  that  way. 

His  theory  is  that  there  will  be  only  one 
buyer  for  the  products  of  South  America,  and 
that  will  be  Hitler.  Or,  at  least,  he  Insists 
that  the  dictator  countries  will  be  the  only 
buyers  for  South  America's  products. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  of  her  products 
that  North  America  buys.  As  for  those  we  do 
not  want,  the  dictator  countries  have  been 
for  a  good  while  the  only  buyers.  There  will 
not  be  much  change  there.  There  has  been 
no  place  for  South  America  to  sell  certain  of 
her  products  save  to  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan. 

Mr.  Wallace,  having  succeeded  In  ruining 
the  foreign  market  for  our  own  farm  prod- 
ucts is  now  collaborating  with  British  propa- 
gandists to  ruin  the  foreign  markets  of  South 
America.  Does  he  Imagine  he  Is  rendering  a 
service  to  American  hemisphere  unity  by  thU 
policy? 


[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  March 
7.  1941] 

plain  economics 
(By  John  T.  Flynn) 
New  York,  March  7.— Somehow  or  other 
the  American  farm  problem  is  about  to  in- 
trude Itself  on  Congress.  And  the  intrusion 
seems  geared  In  a  manner  to  cause  some 
scrapping— if  Congress  ever  permits  Itself 
to  be  diverted  from  more  important  subjects, 
like  settling  the  affairs  of  Malay  and  Indo- 
china, to  deal  with  so  trivial  a  matter  as  the 
American  farm  problem. 

As  matters  stand,  the  Government  has  an 
Immense  amount  of  cotton  and  wheat  on  Its 
hands.  It  has  been  making  loans  to  farm- 
ers on  the  cotton  and  wheat  they  cannot  sell. 
So  there  Is  hanging  over  the  market  a  tre- 
mendous surplus  which  cannot  be  used  here, 
while  people  in  other  lands  perish  of  star- 
vation or  go  unclothed. 

The  farmer  has  sort  of  ambled  along,  not 
through  any  settlement  of  his  problem,  but 
practically  entirely  by  getting  money  from 
the  Government.  The  Government  has 
handed  out  billions.  But  the  problem  re- 
mains the  same. 

At  the  moment  the  Government  owns 
about  6.183.000  bales  of  cotton  outright  and 
has.  besides,  cotton  as  collateral  for 
$283,000,000. 

Now,  to  make  matters  worse,  new  crops  are 
abundant  and  the  surplus  promises  to  be 
greater  than  ever.  So  the  farm  Congressmen 
and  the  Agricultural  Department  have  cooked 
up  some  more  bills. 

The  basis  of  all  these  bills  Is  control — con- 
trol of  crops,  prices,  surpluses,  etc.  And,  like 
all  control  measures.  It  is  always  found  ^at 
the  first  controls  are  Inadequate  and  myet  be 
buttressed  by  more  controls.  V^ 

The  new  bill  will  provide  for  quc^s.  taking 
wheat,  for  Instance,  on  farmers  raising  over 
200  bushels  or  planting  to  10  or  more  acres. 
The  quotas  having  been  fixed,  farmers  who 
exceed  their  quotas  will  be  subject  to  pen- 
alties— loss  of  benefits,  etc.,  but  also  to  money 
penalties — and  now,  such  is  the  course  of 
control,  to  criminal  action.  80  that  the 
farmer  who  exceeds  his  quota  may  be  sent 
to  JaU  for  a  year  or  fined  $5,000. 

Thus  the  whole  tendency  Is  toward  tighter, 
more  drastic,  more  comprehensive  regulation 
and  control,  beginning  with  loss  of  benefits 
for  the  recalcitrant  and  ending  with  Jail  sen- 
tences for  them. 

Another  proposal,  of  course,  and  as  Inevita- 
ble as  the  penalty  provision.  Is  to  pay  the 
farmers  more  money— to  establish  parity 
prices  and  pay  them  100  percent  of  that. 
There  Is  plenty  of  dynamite,  financial  and 
social,  in  all  these  devices.  But  there  appar- 
ently Is  no  solution  of  the  farm  problem  In 
them. 
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lot.  wickard's  opnnoiv 

Mr.  Wickard,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
states  that  "the  South  will  grow  more  ol 
those  products  even  if  it  gets  quite  a  bit 
of  its  cotton  market  back."  By  "those 
products"  he  refers  to  crops  generally 
produced  in  the  Com  Belt.  An  article 
taken  from  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 
of  February  23,  1941,  in  reference  to  his 
speech  at  the  National  Farm  Institute  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  this  subject  Is  as 
follows: 

wickard  says  south  will  soon  compete  with 
COKN  belt — S];cbetart  holds  trend  will  CO 

ON  EVEN  XT  COTTON  MARKETS  ARE  RESTORED 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  February  22. — Secretary 
of  Agricultxire  Claude  R.  Wickard  predicted 
here  today  that  the  southern  farmer  whose 
cotton  and  tobacco  markets  have  been  choked 
by  the  Europeen  war  will  expand  production 
of  crops  generally  produced  In  the  Com  Belt. 

Secretary  Wickard  spoke  at  the  National 
Farm  Institute,  which  \s  considering  eco- 
nomic preparedness  and  agrictiltvire. 

"Here  in  th«  Middle  West,"  Mr.  Wickard 
stated,  "We  might  as  well  recognize  that  all 
indications  are  that  the  South  in  the  future 
will  grow  more  hogs,  raise  more  com  and 
wheat,  and  produce  more  livestock  and  dairy 
products  generally. 

"The  South  will  grow  more  of  those  prod- 
ucts even  if  It  gets  quite  a  bit  of  Its  cotton 
market  back." 

Mr.  Wickard  said  he  knew  that  a  lot  of 
middle-western  farmers  look  none  too  favor- 
ably on  this  trend:  yet,  he  continued,  "a 
sizable  Increase  In  southern  production  of 
food  and  feed  crops  is  desirable  from  every 
standpoint." 

The  Secretary  said  he  thought  there  was 
little  likelihood  "that  we  will  produce  too 
much  meat,  butter,  cheese,  milk,  and  other 
dairy  products  In  the  market  to  come. 

"I  have  an  Idea,"  he  continued,  "that  all 
we  produce  in  the  South  and  elsewhere  will 
be  needed." 

The  administration  is  evidently  at  as 
much  of  a  lass  as  ever  to  solve  this  cot- 
ton problem.  It  seems  to  be  about  right 
where  it  was  10  years  ago.  The  following 
article  from  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor of  February  5,  1941,  would  Justify 
such  a  conclusion: 

Wickard   Seeks    Cotton  Plan    Suggestions 

Washington. — Secretary  Claude  Wickard 
sought  suggestions  for  a  long-range  cotton 
adjustment  program  from  representatives  of 
organized  fanners,  processors,  distributors, 
labor,  and  the  public. 

The  Agriculture  Department  Chief  and  as- 
sistants prepared  to  lay  the  problem  of  "too 
much"  cotton  and  shrinking  export  markets 
before  the  Agricultural  Advisory  Council,  an 
organization  formed  In  1939  to  advise  the 
Secretary  of  farm  problems  arising  from  the 
war. 

Aides  said  Secretary  Wickard  would  ask 
council  members  to  express  themselves  on 
various  proposals  Intended  to  place  southern 
ajTlculture  on  a  firmer  foundation.  Because 
of  the  loss  of  European  markets  for  cotton 
and  tobacco,  southern  farmers  have  been 
hardest  hit  by  the  war,  officials  said. 

PROPOSALS    SCHEDULED 

Proposals  up  for  discussion,  said  aides  of 
Mr.  Wickard,  Included: 

Further  reduction  in  A.  A.  A.  cotton -acreage 
program  to  bring  production  more  nearly  In 
line  with  market  requirements.  The  1941 
cotton-planting  goal  has  been  set  at  about 
26,000,000  acres.  The  acreage  formerly  aver- 
aged 40.000,000. 

Expansion  of  programs  for  distributors  of 
cotton  goods  among  needy  persons. 


Inauguration  of  an  "fexport-subsldy  program 
which  would  make  American  cotton  fully 
competitive  in  world  markets.  South  Amer- 
ican cotton  has  been  underselling  American 
cotton  In  several  Important  markets,  includ- 
ing Canada. 

Greater  governmental  Inducements  to  shift 
from  production  of  cctton  to  food,  feed,  and 
livestock  In  the  South.  The  Department  is 
offering  southern  farmers  $28,000,000  this  year 
for  shifting  more  cotton  land  into  produc- 
tion of  foods  for  farm-home  consumption. 
This  offer  Is  In  addition  to  regular  soil-con- 
servation and  parity  payments. 

PEC   prices 

EJmploy  the  Government  commodity-loan 
program  to  peg  cotton  prices  at  higher  prices. 
The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  which 
was  exp)ected  to  be  represented  by  its  presi- 
dent, Edward  A.  O'Neal,  has  gone  on  record 
for  loans  at  85  percent  of  parity. 

Members  of  the  council  include  Oscar  John- 
ston, president.  National  Cotton  Council; 
Daniel  Tobin,  American  Federation  of  Labor 
leader;  Van  A.  Blttner,  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  leader;  Mayor  Fiorello  La- 
Guardla,  of  New  York  City;  Louis  J.  Taber, 
master  of  the  National  Grange;  Claudius  T. 
Murchison,  president  of  the  Cotton  Textile 
Institute;  M.  W.  Thatcher,  Farmers'  Union 
official;  John  D.  Miller,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Council;  W.  L.  Clajrton, 
Houston,  Tex.,  cotton  exporter;  former  Gov. 
Bibb  Graves,  of  Alabama;  and  Barry  Bingham, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  publisher. 

Further  evidence  of  the  complexities 
of  this  cotton  situation  is  shown  in  the 
following  article  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Har- 
ner.  Associated  Press  market  writer,  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  on  Febru- 
ary 13,  1941: 

British^  TraBe  Plans  Complicate  American 
Cotton  Problem  —  United  States  Holds 
StJRPLUs  Equal  to  Entire  Year's  Otrrpur 

^-  (By  Charles  E.  Hamer) 
New  York,  February  12. — Great  Britain's 
mighty  effort  to  maintain  world  trade  and 
supply  herself  with  fighting  materials  Is  rec- 
ognized in  trade  circles  as  complicating  the 
United  States'  No.  1  farm  problem — cotton. 

Recognized  experts  among  the  cotton 
traders  p>oint  out  that  the  United  States 
Government  holds  11,663,000  bales  of  cotton, 
a  full  year's  production,  and  that  Great  Brit- 
ain requires  heavy  shipments  of  the  fiber; 
l?ut: 

1.  The  British  are  buying  cotton  from 
BrazU  and  Peru,  as  well  as  from  Eg3rpt  and 
India. 

2.  The  United  States  buys  cotton  from 
Brazil. 

3.  The  British  are  shipping  Welsh  coal  to 
Brazil  and  even  to  the  United  States. 

Great  Britain,  it  was  reported,  has  con- 
tracted to  buy  half  Peru's  exportable  surplus 
of  50,000  bales  of  long-fiber  cotton,  and  last 
year  took  almost  one-third  of  Brazil's  984,000- 
bale  export. 

At  the  same  time.  United  States  manufac- 
turers purchased  12,000  bales  of  Brazilian 
long-fiber  at  prices  said  to  be  considerably 
lower  than  North  American  quotations  for 
similar  high-grade  cotton.  The  general  level 
of  Brazilian  cotton  is  about  l'/2  cents  a 
pound  under  United  States  prices. 

Thus  far  In  the  1940-41  cotton  year  Eng- 
land has  bought  44,000  bales  from  Brazil 
and  the  United  States  has  bought  8,000. 

riND  barter  necessary 

Cotton  and  shipping  men  canvassed  today 
concerning  this  situation  explained  it  by  say- 
ing the  British  were  endeavoring  to  pay  for 
raw  materials  as  they  fight;  that  they  were 
engaging  In  barter  operations  with  such  coun- 
tries as  need  manufactured  goods  and,  at  the 
same  time,  keeping  their  steamships  operat- 
ing on  regular  routes. 


American  shippers  said  that,  for  example. 
United  States  vessels  nowadays  were  runmng 
to  South  American  ports  with  extremely  light 
cargoes — sometimes  actually  In  ballast — but 
were  sailing  north  with  their  holds  Jammed 
to  capacity  and  even  with  deckloads.  Their 
cargoes  are  raw  materials  destined,  in  many 
cases,  for  transshipment  at  New  York  and 
Boston  to  Canada. 

British  vessels,  operating  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  in  competition  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, make  It  a  point  to  carry  from  their  home 
ports  Government-designated  cargoes  at  al- 
most any  price.  Their  chief  allotment.  It  was 
said,  is  coal  and  coke  for  the  use  of  Brazilian 
Induf'try  and  North  American  steel  mills  in 
the  Baltimore  area. 

In  both  cases  the  British  freighters  return 
across  the  Atlantic  with  full  supplies  of  cot- 
ton, coffee,  and  manganese  from  Brazil  and 
steel  products  from  the  United  States. 

"It's  a  pay-as-you-go  process,"  said  one 
shipping  man.  "And  it's  also  a  smart  prepa- 
ration for  the  resumption  of  world  trade  when 
the  war  ends." 

Textile  Industrialists  were  Interested  In 
the  Manchester  report  that  Sir  Percy  Ashley, 
cotton  controller,  has  asked  English  spinners 
to  curtail  their  production  to  permit  numbers 
of  workers  to  leave  the  looms  for  munitions 
makli^;. 

mills  near  capacitt 

It  was  suggested  in  seme  circles  that  such 
curtailment  might  increase  the  demands 
upon  American  textile  manufacturers,  but  it 
also  was  asserted  that  the  American  mills  al- 
ready were  operating  near  capacity — in  some 
cases  on  a  three-shift  basis — and  would  have 
a  limited  opportunity  to  fuUlU  export  com- 
mitments. 

The  American  cotton-growing  industry — 
from  which  some  10.000,000  Americans  de- 
pend for  all  or  part  of  their  liv.ng — has  been 
hard  hit  by  the  war -forced  curtailment  of  ex- 
ports, now  cut  to  16  percent  of  last  year's  poor 
market  and  the  worse  since  the  War  Between 
the  States.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  United 
States  exported  as  much  as  (JO  percent  of  its 
raw  cotton  production. 

Some  alleviation  of  this  condition  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Government's  barter  of  surplus 
cotton  for  British-grown  rubber,  but  400,000 
bales  of  that  agreement  already  have  been 
shipped,  leaving  about  250,000  more  to  go. 

Because  of  the  great  oversupply  in  the 
United  States  and  the  disappearance  of  for- 
eign markets — Germany  and  Italy  formerly 
were  among  the  United  States'  best  cotton 
customers — agitation  has  arisen  to  Include 
cotton  provisions  In  the  lease-lend  bill. 

Proponents  of  this  plan  assert  that  Eng- 
land is  the  natural  outlet  for  this  cotton,  in 
view  of  her  present  needs  and  the  short  trans- 
portation required. 

Some  cotton  men  discount  discouragement 
at  the  present  domestic  surplus,  asserting  that 
the  whole  world  will  demand  every  available 
bale  of  cotton  when  the  war  ends,  pointing  to 
the  skyrocketing  market  which  loUowed  the 
termination  of  the  World  War. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  making  deductions  in  connection 
with  cotton  and  cotton  farmers,  I  try  to 
do  so  In  as  unbiased  and  nonpolitlcal 
manner  as  possible.  To  me  the  cotton 
problem  Is  a  national  problem  and  not  a 
sectional  or  a  political  one.  My  deduc- 
tions are  based,  not  only  upon  reading 
and  studying,  but  upon  some  first-hand 
experience  and  countless  conversations 
with  Representatives  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  cotton  problem. 

First.  There  is  a  grave  danger  that  the 
United  States  will  never  regain  its  ex- 
port market,  as  the  South  American 
countries  undersell  even  our  present  low 
price,  which  is  not  much  over  50  percent 
of  parity.    We  are  producing  12.000. COO 
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bales  of  cotton  annually  with  a  normal 
domestic  consumption  of  only  7,000,000 
bales.  It  does  not  solve  the  problem  to 
remind  our  majority  party  that  their  cot- 
ton program  was  responsible  for  our  los- 
ing the  export  market.  We  can  grant  to 
the  argumentative  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration did.  by  its  program,  do  great 
harm  to  the  export-cotton  business,  but 
the  fact  that  we  have  to  face  is  that  we 
are  producing  5.000,000  bales  more  cotton 
annually  than  we  use  domestically. 

Second.  The  cotton  interest  cannot  ex- 
pect the  United  States  Treasury  to  con- 
tinue forever  to  (a)  subsidize  the  growing 
of  cotton;  (b)  furnish  100-percent  sub- 
sidy to  people  to  grow  cotton:  (c)  spend 
millions  of  dollars  on  export  bounties 
for  cotton;  (d)  pay  millions  of  dollars 
annually  for  storage  of  cotton  in  excess 
of  all  evident  economic  requirements: 
(e)  spend  millions  of  dollars  for  a  diver- 
sion program  annually  for  cotton;  (f) 


appropriate  funds  to  discover  new  uses 
for  cotton;  and  (g)  pass  legislation  which 
compels  industry  to  use  the  crop  for  the 
reason  that  cotton  interests  feel  that 
someone  should  be  compelled  to  use  it  to 
rid  them  of  their  surpluses,  surpluses  ac- 
tually created  by  a  Federal  subsidy. 

Third.  Cotton  farmers  and  cotton  in- 
terests must  face  the  fact  that  farmers  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  have  had  to 
meet  this  same  type  of  a  problem.  Wis- 
consin passed  from  grain  growing  to  live- 
stock and  dairying  through  necessity. 
Potato  producers  throughout  a  large  part 
of  Wisconsin  today  face  a  serious  situa- 
t'on.  Potato-disease  control  and  other 
factors  are  being  studied,  but  the  produc- 
tion in  many  areas  is  still  most 
discouraging. 

Fourth.  There  have  not  been  as  many 
foreclosures  on  farms  by  the  F.  C.  A.  in  the 
Cotton  States  as  in  some  other  sections  of 
the  country.    The  delinquent  loans  in 


parts  of  Wisconsin  on  January  1.  1940. 
were  over  50  percent,  which  is  a  higher 
percentage  than  in  the  cotton  country. 
Of  course.  Wisconsin  had  small  soil  checks 
and  very  little  in  parity  payments 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  State. 
The  42 -percent  reduction  in  the  tariff  on 
cheese  by  the  present  Administration  did 
not  help  the  situation  either. 

Fifth.  The  press  quotes  Secretary 
Wickard  as  saying  that  we  can  expect  to 
see  more  livestock,  hogs,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts produced  in  the  South.  Whether 
these  livestock  products  are  grown  on  the 
millions  cf  acres  not  needed  for  cotton  or 
whether  they  are  to  be  continually  im- 
ported brings  up  another  question.  Up 
to  the  time  the  tariff  was  removed  by  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1913  under  President  Wilson 
we  were  on  a  beef-exporting  basis,  and 
ever  since  that  time  we  have  been  on  a 
beef-importing  basis,  as  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Tariff  rates  on  beef  cattle  and  beef  products  since  the  Tariff  Act  of  1897 
(U.  S.  Tarifl  Commission,  Washington,  Mar.  10. 1941] 


Ttrlfl  Act  of  1897. 


Tariff  Act  of  1S09 

Tarifl  Act  of  1913 

Tariff  Act  of  1921  (emergency 
tariff^. 

Tariff  Act  of  1922 

Tarifl  Act  of  1930 


Cattle 


12  per  head,!  or  $3.75  per  head,'  or  27H  percent 
ad  valorem.' 

do - - 

jrree — .-- — ....,------•--••-•••••-•-•••••"•' 

30  percent  ad  valorem • 


Beef 


Fresh  or  froien 


Canned 


2  cents  per  pound 25  percent  ad  valorem 


IH  cents  per  pound,  or  2 cents  per  pound  '... 
2U  cents  per  i)ound,» '  or  3  cents  per  pound  » '»- 


IH  cents  per  pound... 

Free.. 

2  cents  per  pound 


3  cents  per  pound.. 
6  cents  per  pound.. 


....do 

Free 

25  percent  ad  valorem. 

20  percent  ad  valorem. 

6  cents  per  pou nd,  but 
not  less  than  20  per- 
cent ad  valorem. 


Tallow 


J^  cent  per  pound 

H  cent  per  pound 

Free 

do 

H  cent  per  pound 
do.' 


Hides,  raw  or  uncured 


16  percent  ad  valorem. 

Free. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
10  percent  ad  valorem. 


'  If  less  than  1  year  old.  ^      ,,.       x.    a 

» If  1  year  old  or  over  and  valued  at  not  more  than  $14  per  head. 

•  If  1  year  old  or  over  and  valued  at  more  than  $14  per  head. 
« Weiffhing  less  than  1,050  pounds  each. 

•Weighing  1.05*1  pounds  each  or  more.  •         »  .  ,  .i  cm? 

^^^Jo^^ifX^r  ciJi^Z%'«^'\'r^^T.^^J'^^^^^^  ^subicct  io  original  tarifl  act  rate  of  2;.i  cents  per  pound. 

^lus  3«Dts  per  pound  import  excise  tax  (sec.  2491  (a).  Internal  Revenue  Code).  .  ,.   ,^  k    ^  • 

•  Weighing  700  pounds  each  or  more.  .      r«no<iian  trade  ftereement  at  2cents  per  pound  on  entries  not  in  excess  of  155,799  heart  m  any 

caleTd^ari^"  Vnfe  ^:^'^^S^.^V:^L''r^''^l^^^^l^^^^^  ^ '-^"«^  ^"' ^  ""^  ^^  ^^"'^'-    """"  "  """  °' '"'"  '"" 

are  sublect  to  original  tarifl  act  rate  of  3  cents  per  pound. 


Sixth.  The  United  States,  as  a  whole, 
might  be  better  situated  If  the  cotton 
interests  produced  the  700,000  head  of 


cattle  imported  under  the  New  Deal 
rather  than  to  be  getting  subsidies  for 
producing  5,000,000  bales  of  cotton  for 


which  there  is  no  evident  profitable  mar- 
ket. 


cattle  and  beef:  United  State,  imports  and  exports,  annual  averages  by  S-year  periods.  1900-1938.  and  for  calendar  years  1939  and  1940 

[U.  8.  Tarifl  Commission  March  19411  


Imports 

Exports 

^ 

Live 
cattle 

Be«f  and  veal 

Live 
cattle 

Beef  and  veal 

Period' 

Fresh, 

chiUed  or 

Iroien 

Canned  and 

pickled  or 

or  cured 

Fresh, 

chilled  or 

frozen 

Canned  and 
pickled 
or  cured 

fr-year  average: 

1900  to  1904 

Head 
100,000 
64,000 
399,000 
414.000 
319,000 
301,000 
185.000 
359,000 
774,000 
631,000 

Pound! 

398,000 

212,000 

36,918,000 

74,  083,  000 

35,208,000 

28,692,000 

11,696,000 

3,911.000 

2,  529,  000 

11,  216,  000 

Pound* 

(') 

(«) 

(•) 

(») 
8,131,000 
29,842,000 
47.  250,  000 
77, 130,  000 
88,035,000 
62.  743,  000 

J  {fad 

448.000 

436.000 

88,000 

14.000 

61,000 

39,000 

5,000 

5,000 

3,000 

'3,000 

Poundt 

307,  405,  000 

222,060,000 

29,  45.3, 000 

.'42.  216,  000 

2,628,000 

2;  451,  000 

2, 477,  000 

4.  735,  000 

6,  214,  000 

«  7.  265,  000 

Poundt 
11.5,276,000 

9.5,  807,  000 

1905  to  1909 ~ 

1910  to  1914 

1915  to  1918 -, 

1919  to  19-23.„ 

1924  to  1928 

1929  to  1933 

1934  tol938.„ • 

1939 

1940 

42,  26.=;,  000 
1 18.  359,  000 
23.  422. 000 
29,068,000 
13,  S24,  000 
10,  373,  000 
8,949,000 
•8,207,000 

I  Fiscal  years  1900  to  1918,  inclusive;  1915-18  is  a  4-year  average;  calendar  years  1939-40. 

•  Not  separately  reported. 

*11  months. 

Source:  Ofliclal  statistics  of  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Commerce. 


.    If  these  cotton  Interests  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  continue  forever  to  obtain 


huge  annual  sums  in  farming  the  United 
States  Treasury,  they  might  be  interested 


In  supplying  part  of  the  pork  now  being 
imported.    Statistics  are  as  follows: 


United  States  imports  of  hogs  ond  hog  products.  5-year  averages.  1900-1938.  and  annual.   1939  and  1940 


Period" 


S-year  averages: 

1900-1904. 

1905-9 

1910-14 

191^-18 

1919-23 

1924-28 

1929-33 

19.34-38 

Annual: 

1938  ...^^.^. 

1940 


Quantity 


Hogs, 
Uve 


Tlum- 
landt 

7 

1 

21 
S3 

6 
82 

1 
87 

86 
56 


Fresh 
pork 


1,000 

poundt 

59 

163 

1,100 

5,480 

1,410 

8,846 

1,B«4 

8,354 

2,264 
1,421 


Hams, 
shoulders, 
and  bacon 


1,000 

poundt 

376 

449 

905 

2,165 

787 

2,039 

%145 

24,758 

36,316 
1,766 


Other 
pork 


IfiOO 
poundt 


(•) 

1.547 
1,376 
2.958 

2,358 
675 


Urd 


1,000 
poundt 
4 
4 

39 

483 

775 

4 

3 

81 


Hogs, 
bve 


1,000 

doUart 

98 

17 

313 

688 

182 

1,797 

14 

660 

5 
3 


Freeh 
pork 


1.000 

4eUtn 

8 

24 

139 

735 

3bl 

1.748 

'273 

1,225 

423 
267 


Hams, 
shoQldcn, 
and  bacon 


1,000 

doUort 

68 

95 

190 

349 

341 

«e6 

638 
CLftSl 

•.see 

478 


Other 
pork 


1,000 
dolUrt 


(*) 


577 

578 
787 

«U 
22S 


Lard 


1.000 

dollar* 

(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


210 
1 


«  Fiscal  years  1900  to  1918,  inclusive;  1915-18  is  a  4-ye.Tr  average;  calendar  years,  1919-40. 

>  Less  than  $500. 

'  Not  reported  separately  until  1923  when  108,000  pounds  vahied  at  $48,000  were  imported. 

Source:  Official  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  .      _.      ,     v.i.ii— # ...^  . 

Note  this  36,316,000  pound  import  of  hams,  shoulders,  and  baoon  that  might  be  produced  by  cotton  farmers  now  getting  redera!  snbsldJes  for  crops  not  neeaed  for  oor  own 

economy. 

Seventh.  The  following  table  shows 
the  agricultural  exports  and  the  com- 
petitive and  noncompetitive  agricultural 
imports: 

Total  value  of  United  States  foreign  trade  in 
agricultural  products 


Exports 

Imports  • 

Year 

Not  produced 

at  ail  in  the 

Vnitod  States 

Supplemen- 
tary agricul- 
tural im- 
ports 

1920 

$3,443,000,000 

$1,092,000,000 

$2,157,00a000 

1921 

2,114,000,000 

684,000,000 

735. 000, 000 

1922 

1,884.000.000 

773,000.000 

834. 1100. 000 

1923 

1,820,000,000 

934,000.000 

1,094,000.000 

1924 

2,110,0f)0,0CU 

927,000,000 

961,0(X),000 

1925 

2.136,000.000 

1, 3,39. 000. 000 

1,001,000.0(10 

1926 

1,817,000,000 

1,  443.  000,  000 

973,  Ono.  000 

1927 

1, 885,  OCO,  000 

1,  22.1. 000. 000 

996,000.000 

1928 

1,863, 000,  OW 

1, 145,  (too,  000 

955,000,000 

1929 

1. 693, 000, 000 

1.201.000,000 

1,017,000,000 

1930 

1,201,000,000 

7f>8. 000, 000 

701.000,000 

1931 

821,000,000 

561,000,000 

447, 000,  000 

1932 

662. 000, 000 

372. 000. 000 

29fi.  000, 000 

1933 

694. 000.  nco 

3<>7,  00(1.000 

3(^1,  000,  (KW 

1934 

733, 0(X),  000 

40S,  000, 000 

413.-000,  (X)0 

1935 

747, 000, 000 

483,000,000 

589, 000.  OM 

1936 

709, 000, 000 

547,000,000 

695, 000, 000 

1937 

797,000,000 

7ii,n<xi,ooo 

868,000.000 

1938 

828, 000, 000 

479, 000. 000 

477.000.000 

1939 

655, 000, 000 

592,000,000 

526,  OtXi,  000 

1940 

517,000.000 

742,000,000 

643,000,000 

'  Preliminary. 

It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  $52,- 
000,000  in  export  counties  were  paid  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  so  our  net 
agricultural  exports  were  in  reality  only 
$465,000,000. 

Possibly  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
would  welcome  the  time  when  the  cotton 
States  would  produce  a  greater  share  of 
the  agricultural  products  consumed  in 
this  country.  The  foregoing  table  shows 
the  amounts  being  imported.  If  the  cot- 
ton States  produced  these  products  now 
being  imported,  they  would  not  be  con- 
tinually figuring  out  new  schemes  to  ex- 
tract money  out  of  the  United  States 


Treasury.  By  producing  and  processing 
these  products  in  this  country  they  would 
be  contributing  a  larger  share  toward  the 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government 
than  they  are  now  doing.  You  will  note 
in  the  above  table  that  25  percent  of  the 
time,  or  2  years  out  of  8  New  Deal  years, 
our  Imports  of  competitive  agricultural 
products  exceed  our  total  agricultural  ex- 
ports. Why  subsidize  cotton  when  we 
have  no  use  for  cotton  and  import  agri- 
cultural products  which  we  need  in  our 
own  economy? 

Eighth.  We  are  Importing  large 
amounts  of  fiax  and  other  grains  which 
can  be  grown  In  the  United  States.  We 
import  50  percent  of  the  wool  utilized  in 
the  United  States,  so  why  not  produce 
more  wool  and  less  cotton  rather  than 
depend  to  such  a  large  extent  on  the  crop 
continually  harvested  from  the  Federal 
Treasury? 

Ninth.  Cotton  interests  cannot  expect 
to  continually  knock  at  the  door  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  obtain 
moneys  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  crop  and  out  of  line  with  the  amounts 
obtained  by  producers  of  other  crops.  If 
other  crops  are  to  be  provided  parity, 
then,  of  course,  cotton  is  entitled  to  its 
16  cents  per  pound,  but  this  must,  in  fair- 
ness, be  based  on  the  7,000,000  bales 
domestically  consumed.  The  less  fertile 
land  can  be  put  into  forests  and  the  rest 
devoted  to  crops  which  will  produce  a 
profit  for  the  owner.  The  sooner  the 
cotton  Interests  wake  up  to  this  fact  the 
better  for  them  and  for  the  general  public. 
Out  of  the  320,000,000  acres  of  crop  land 
in  the  United  States,  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  the  cotton  fanners  who  really 
want  to  farm. 

I  repeat,  cotton  interests  cannot  expect 
constant  subsidies  for  the  bales  of  cotton 
not  needed  In  this  country  and  for  which 
no  evident  profitable  home  can  be  found. 


North  Dakota  Raises  the  Food  Witk 
Which  All  Wars  Are  Won  but  Cannot 
Obtain  a  Government  Contract  to  Fur- 
nish That  Food 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  NORTH  DAXOTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATXVES 


Thursday.  March  20,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  THE  MANAGER  OP  THB 
NORTH  DAKOTA  STATE  MILL  AND 
ELEVATOR 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  North 
Dakota's  share  of  defense  contracts  is 
exactly  nothing.  Only  two  States  have 
been  left  out  in  the  entire  Union,  North 
Dakota  and  Montana. 

Is  there  anything  about  North  Dakota 
and  her  industries  that  can  contribute  to 
the  national  defense?  Yes;  the  greatest 
industry  of  all.  That  industry  without 
which  no  war  can  be  won  by  any  power  on 
earth — food.  North  Dakota  is  one  of  the 
greatest  food-producing  States  in  the 
Union.  For  the  years  1939  and  1940 
North  Dakota  produced  22.43  percent  of 
all  hard-spring  and  durum  wheat,  and 
during  the  same  years  North  Dakota  pro- 
duced 11  percent  of  all  wheat  produced  in 
the  United  States. 

Tlie  Government  is  now  contracting  for 
flour,  and  while  North  Dakota  raises  the 
wheat  and  has  a  State-owned  mill  which 
is  capable  of  manufacturing  the  flour,  yet 
North  Dakota  has  not  secured  a  single 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  flour  by  the 
Government.    In  my   Judgment   North 
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Dakota  will  not  receive  a  single  contract 
unless  the  regulations  of  the  Govenunent 
as  to  the  content  of  the  flour  required  is 
changed.  Hard-spring  wheat  is  the  best 
flour  wheat  known,  and  it  makes  the  best 
flour  in  the  world.  The  Government 
specifications  are  such  that  cheap  wheat 
can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flour 
and  which  wheat  can  be  purchased  on  the 
market  for  16  cents  per  bushel  less  than 
the  market  value  of  North  Dakota  wheat. 
Pbr  this  reason  North  Dakota  cannot 
compete  on  Government  contracts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  set  forth  here- 
with a  full  report  on  this  matter  supplied 
by  the  manager  of  the  North  Dakota  State 
Mill  and  Elevator. 

Statx  Mill  and  Elbvato*. 
Grand  Forks.  N.  Dak..  March  18.  1941. 
In  re  flour  purchases  by  Government  agen- 
cies. 
Bon.  Usher  L.  Bxtroick. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
T^f^n  Ma.  Bubdick  :  The  f oUowlng  Informa- 
tion Is  enclosed  so  that  you  wUl  understand 
our  problem  In  bidding  on  flour  for  use  by 
Federal  agencies: 

1.  Page  28.  February  7.  1941.  Issue  of  The 
National  Week  showing  "How  our  States  look 
In  proportion  to  their  share  of  defense  con- 
tracts." 

Note. — Nothing  reported  for  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  and  North  Dakota. 

2.  Nimiber  of  bushels  of  wheat  grown  in 
the  United  States  for  the  years  1939  and 
1940. 

3.  Number  of  bushels  of  hard  ^rlng  and 
durum  wheat  grown  In  North  Dakota  for  the 
years  1939  and  1940. 

4.  Hard  wheat  flour  speclflcatlons  issued  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

5.  Blended  flour  specifications  Issued  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

6.  Soft  wheat  flour  speclflcatlons  Issued  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Hard  spring  and  durum  wheat  grown  dur- 
ing the  years  1939  and  1940  averaged  22  43 
percent  of  all  wheat  raised  In  the  United 
Btates. 

During  the  years  1939  and  1940  North 
Dakota  raised  an  average  of  11  percent  of  all 
wheat  grown  In  the  United  States. 

Many  mills  grinding  southwestern  wheats 
have  been  able  to  buy  hard  winter  wheat  for 
the  past  several  years  at  an  average  of  16 
cents  per  biishel  less  than  dark  northern 
spring  wheat  at  Minneapolis.  This  means 
their  wheat  cost  is  72  cents  per  barrel  of  flour 
less  than  oiirs. 

Whaat  prices  at  Dviluth  and  Minneapolis 
terminals  are  based  on  weight  and  protein. 
Government  loans  are  all  based  on  weight 
and  protein  and  are  higher  on  hard  spring 
wheat  than  hard  winter  wheat. 

Federal  purchases  of  flour  should  be  ap- 
portioned according  to  the  percentage  of 
wheat  grown  in  the  several  States. 

A  speciflcatlon  shoiild  be  issued  by  the 
Federal  Government  covering  flour  made 
from  hard  spring  wheat.  This  flour  shoiUd 
be  milled  in  the  State  where  It  Is  grown  so 
that  no  southern  soft  or  hard  wheat  can  be 
mixed  with  the  hard  spring  wheat.  The  pro- 
tein In  the  speciflcatlon  of  hard  spring  wheat 
should  not  be  less  than  12.6  percent  and  not 
over  0.5  percsnt  ash.  Please  note  the  low 
protein  In  the  Government  speclflcatlons 
covering  hard  wheat  flotir  (No.  4.  attached), 
blended  flcur  (No.  5.  attached),  and  soft 
wheat  flour  (No.  6,  attached).  We  are  un- 
able to  pvirchas3  hard  spring  wheat  to  make 
flour  with  a  protein  as  low  as  speclflcatlons 
covering  hard  wheat  flour  No.  4. 


Government  specifications  are  very  low. 
That  Is,  they  are  possible  of  fulfillment  by 
\islng  the  cheapest  and  lowest-grade  wheat 
obtainable.  We  repeat,  many  mills  can  buy 
this  low  protein  wheat  at  an  average  of  16 
cents  per  bushel,  or  72  cents  per  barrel  less 
than  our  wheat  cost.  You  can  readily  see 
that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  secure  a 
single  contract  unless  a  new  speciflcatlon  Is 
Issued  covering  flour  made  from  northern 
spring  wheat. 

All  employees  of  the  State  mUl.  terminal 
elevator,  powerhouse,  and  feed  mill  Me  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Bread  made  from  Hard  Spring  wheat  con- 
tains a  greater  amount  of  protein  essential 
for  muscle  building.  Not  only  Is  the  protein 
In  a  greater  amount  but  it  has  a  quality 
of  gluten  superior  to  southern  wheat  which 
enables  the  baker  to  produce  a  better  texture 
loaf  of  bread,  conducive  to  good  digestion. 
Not  only  is  our  Hard  Spring  wheat  flour  more 
nutritious  but  It  has  a  superior  flavor.  It 
contains  more  essential  vitamins  than  low- 
protein  wheat  flour. 

In  issuing  a  new  specification,  apportion- 
ing Federal  purchases  according  to  the  per- 
centage (11  percent)  of  wheat  grown  in  our 
State  and  having  the  mills  in  the  State 
grind  this  wheat  Into  flour  It  will  enable 
North  Dakota  mills  to  secure  their  share  of 
this  business.  On  all  contracts  secvired  by 
the  State  mUl  a  direct  benefit  will  accrue  to 
•very  citizen  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 

This  letter  and  information  Is  being  sent 
to  all  North  Dakota  Members  of  Congress. 
Please  meet  and  discuss  this  problem  and 
present  the  Information  to  the  President  or 
to  the  people  who  are  authorized  to  act  for 
him. 

The  President  Is  Interested  in  having  these 
contracts  placed  so  that  labor  in  all  States 
will  receive  its  share  of  Government  ex- 
penditures. The  President  is  Interested  In 
having  Industry  make  a  reasonable  profit 
over  the  cost  of  production.  The  President 
is  also  Interested  In  having  an  Industry  owned 
by  the  State  secure  Its  Just  share  of  this 
biislness.  The  State  mill  can  be  classed  with 
T.  V.  A.  and  other  governmental  agencies  as 
a  yardstick  with  which  to  measure  milling 
costs. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  upon  vis  if  additional 
information  Is  needed  to  properly  present 
this  matter  to  the  officials  at  Washington. 

The  people  of  North  Dakota  will  appreciate 
your  efforts  in  their  behalf,  as  any  business 
secured  by  the  mill  will  be  a  dlredt  benefit  to 
every  citizen  In  this  State. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  remain 
Very  truly  yours, 

R.  M.  Stangler, 
General  Manager. 


Number  of  bushels  of  each  kind  of  wheat 
grown  in  the  United  States  for  1939-40 


Number  of  bushels  of  hard  spring  and  dtirum 
wheat  grown  in  North  Dakota  for  year* 
1939  and  1940 


Kind  of  wheat 

Year 

Number  of 
bushels 

Percent 

Hard  Winter 

1939 
1939 
1930 
1939 
1939 

309.  300.  COO 

20fi.41.'i,0O0 

120.074,000 

3.1. 083. 000 

79. 96.\  OCO 

41.16 

Soft  Winter 

27.48 

Hard  Spring........... 

1C.06 

Durum     

4.66 

Whitf  Winter  and  Spring.. 

10.64 

Total. 

751.435.000 

100.00 

1940 

1940 
1940 
1940 
1940 

Hard  Winter............... 

31.^.077,  COO 

219.557.000 

ltil,357,(i00 

S.'..  799. 000 

M.  908.  COO 

3S.58 

Soft  Winter 

I'ard  Spring .. .... 

26.88 
19.76 

Durum 

4.38 

White  Winter  and  Spring.. 

10.40 

ToUl 

816. 698, 000 

100.00 

Average  for  years  1£39  and 
1940      

784.066,500 

\"" 

Kind  of  wheat 


Durum -.— .. 

Hard  Spring 

Total 

Durum 

Hard  Spring 

Total 

Average  for  years  1639  and  1940. 


Year 


1940 
1940 


Number  of 
bushels 


27,082.000 
69,  972, 000 


97.  054,  OrX) 


1939 
1939 


27, 918.  000 
51, 150. 000 


79. 068.  OOP 


88,061.000- 


HAEO-WHEAT  FLOUR  SPECIFICATION  TSSXTED  BT 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  WASHINGTON, 
D.  C. 

Type  A,  hard-wheat  flour,  shall  be  made 
from  sound  hard  wheat,  free  from  smut  and 
weed  seeds;  shall  be  strong,  high  groimd.  well 
dressed,  and  of  a  good  creamy-white  color; 
shall  be  capable  of  yielding  a  loaf  of  good 
volume,  texture,  odor,  and  taste.  Shall  be 
not  lower  than  a  straight  grade;  shall  contain 
not  more  than  13.5  percent  moisture,  deter- 
mined by  the  vacuum-oven  method  or  other 
method  of  test  which  the  Association  of  Offl- 
cial  Agricultural  Chemists  may  consider  as 
equivalent.  Shall  not  exceed  0.52  percent 
of  ash.  not  less  than  11  percent  of  protein 
(NX 5.7).  The  flour  shall  be  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing not  less  than  58  percent  (by  weight) 
of  water.  The  ash.  protein,  and  absorption 
will  be  computed  on  a  basis  of  13.5  percent  of 
moisture. 

BLENDED-FLOUR     SPECIFICATION     ISSUED    BT    THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Shall  be  made  from  blends  of  sound  hard 
wheats  or  blends  of  sound  hard  wheats  and 
soft  wheats,  all  of  which  are  free  from  smut 
and  weed  seeds.  Shall  be  high  ground,  well 
dressed,  of  good  creamy-white  color,  and  ca- 
pable of  yielding  a  loaf  of  good  volume, 
texture,  odor,  and  taste.  Shall  be  a  long- 
patent  grade;  to  contain  not  more  than  13.5 
percent  moisture,  determined  by  the  vacuum- 
oven  method  or  other  method  of  test  which 
the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chem- 
ists may  consider  as  equivalent;  shall  not 
exceed  0.48  percent  of  ash  and  not  less  than  10 
percent  of  protein  (NX 5.7).  The  ash  and 
protein  will  be  computed  on  a  basis  of  13.5 
percent  moisture. 

SOFT-WHEAT     FLOUR     SPECIFICATION     ISSUED     BT 
THE       FEDERAL       GOVERNMENT,       WASHINGTON, 
.  D.  C. 

Shall  be  made  from  sound,  soft  wheat,  free 
from  smut  and  weed  seeds.  Shall  be  high 
ground,  well  dressed,  and  of  a  good  white 
color.  Shall  be  a  long-patent  grade  and  shall 
contain  not  more  than  13.5  percent  moisture, 
determined  by  the  vacuum-oven  method  or 
other  method  of  test  which  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists  may  consider  as 
equivalent;  shall  not  exceed  0.45  percent  ash 
and  not  more  than  9.5  percent  of  protein 
(N  X  5.7) .  The  ash  and  protein  shall  be  com- 
puted on  a  basis  of  13.5  percent  moisture. 


Removals  from  W.  P.  A.  Rolls 


REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF  NEW  TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  March  19.  1941 


a  bin  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  compulsory  removal  of  cer- 
tain individuals  from  the  rolls  of  the 
W.  P.  A. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  in  this  day 
and  age  with  the  gigantic  defense  pro- 
gram under  way  in  this  country  that  any 
man  should  find  it  impossible  to  secure 
a  Job,  but  such  is  the  case.  Many  men 
are  not  able  to  secure  jobs  because  of 
physical  imperfections  and  incapacity, 
for  in  many  States  insurance  companies 
insist  on  high  physical  standards  for  em- 
ployment. These  men,  therefore,  experi- 
ence discrimination  in  industry,  but  they 
have  got  to  be  taken  care  of  somehow. 

I  fully  realize  it  may  be  late  at  the 
present  time  to  hope  to  repeal  that  pro- 
vision in  current  law,  but  I  sincerely 
hope  it  will  be  given  utmost  considera- 
tion when  the  W.  P.  A.  relief  bill  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  is  presented  to  the  House. 


The  Menace  of  Communism  in  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  20, 1941 


Mr.    O'BRIEN    of    New    York.      Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  I  am  introducing 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
nouncement of  the  appointment  of  a 
Mediation  Board  yesterday  comes  at  an 
important  time  In  the  development  of  our 
national-defense  program.  Coincident 
with  that  announcement  was  a  speech 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  the 
Honorable  Mabtin  Dies,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activites.  If 
Mr.  Dies'  charges  are  true,  then  the  new 
Mediation  Board  has  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility and  that  must  be  met  today 
and  not  at  some  distant  date  in  the  fu- 
ture. There  is  no  doubt  about  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  charges  made  in  Mr.  Dies' 
speech  yesterdaj .  The  Communists  rep- 
resenting the  government  of  Stalin  are 
active  in  this  country.  Their  purpose  is 
to  cripple  and  ruin  our  national- defense 
program.  Mr.  Dies  has  made  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  natonal  de- 
fense in  pointing  out  that  a  well-known 
Communist,  Kemieth  Eggert,  organizer 
in  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  trsmsf  erred  to  Ingle- 
wood,  Calif.,  and  is  responsible  for  a  strike 
being  carried  on  in  an  industrial  plant 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  war  ma- 
terials. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Communists  are  ac- 
tive all  over  the  United  States.  As  Mr. 
Dies  indicates,  they  do  not  operate  in  the 
open,  but  they  have  organizations  of 
respectability,  €ither  do  their  work  for 
them  or  they  operate  under  such  a  cloak. 

This  speech  yesterday  gives  a  picture 
which  everyone  in  America  should  care- 
fully consider.  Tliere  is  no  escape  from 
the  conclusion  that  deadly  enemies  are 
within  our  gates  and  that  there  is  &s 
much  danger  to  America  from  enemies  in 
this  country,  as  there  would  be  from  any 


foreign  foe.  In  my  opinion,  the  time  ar- 
rived quite  a  while  ago  when  people 
should  take  a  stand  for  or  against  Ameri- 
can institutions.  We  must  rid  this  land 
of  communism  and  of  those  traitors  who 
are  working  on  a  deliberate  plan  of  sab- 
otage and  destruction  of  the  national- 
defense  program. 

The  House  of  Representatives  may  well 
feel  proud  of  the  fine  work  which  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
has  performed.  The  announcement  yes- 
terday indicates  that  we  should  increase 
the  appropriations  for  this  committee  and 
authorize  and  direct  it  to  proceed  full- 
speed  ahead  in  uncovering  the  treach- 
erous and  disloyal  enemies  of  the  Repub- 
lic. We  should  then  take  such  measures 
as  are  necessary  to  require  the  proper 
Gtovernment  officials  to  bring  such  of- 
fenders before  the  courts  for  punish- 
ment. The  Dies  committee  should  have 
the  full  cooperation  of  every  Member  of 
this  House  in  taking  steps  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  meet  the  situation  disclosed 
by  Mr.  Dies  in  his  speech  on  the  fioor 
yesterday. 


Agreement  With  Canada  on  St  Lawrence 
Waterway  Development 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  March  20,  1941 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
newspapers  yesterday  carried  a  story 
which  is  of  tremendous  importance  to  the 
American  people.  They  tell  us  that  an 
agreement  was  signed  on  that  day  by 
officials  representing  Canada  and  the 
United  States  for  development  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  project  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  oceangoing  vessels 
to  come  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  into 
the  Great  Lakes.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign. 
No  one  can  stop  the  march  of  civilization 
and  progress. 

Volumes  have  been  written  upon  the 
advantages  that  will  come  to  the  people 
of  Canada  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  when  this  great  engineer- 
ing project  is  accomplished. 

Objections  to  the  signing  of  this  agree- 
ment yesterday  will  come  from  powerful 
lobbies  which  are  operating  to  defeat  the 
plan.  Enemies  of  the  seaway  have  been 
active  and  are  boastful  in  their  claims 
that  they  can  prevent  this  development. 
We  shall  see. 

Almost  from  time  immemorial  every 
argument  against  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way development  has  been  answered 
time  after  time  and  the  fallacies  exposed 
to  the  public. 

Those  groups  which  may  not  show 
their  hands  in  this  fight  against  the  sea- 
way project  have  been  the  beneficiaries 
from  the  bounties  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  their  activities  in  view 
of  the  great  favors  that  they  have  had 


In  the  past  ought  not  be  tolerated  by  the 
present  administration. 

Selfish  and  sectional  Interests  should 
not  prevail  over  a  project  that  will  be 
of  lasting  benefit  not  only  to  our  present 
generation  but  to  generations  yet  unborn. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
quoted  yesterday  as  writing  Prime  Min- 
ister King  in  part  as  follows: 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
while  our  countries  mtist  put  forth  the  maxi- 
mum Immediate  defense  effort,  we  must  also 
prepare  for  the  possibility  of  a  protracted 
emergency  which  will  call  upon  the  industries 
on  both  sides  of  the  border  to  meet  constantly 
expanding  demands.  The  combination  of 
advantages  offered  by  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
makes  it  Imperative  that  we  undertake  it 
immediately 

The  newspaper  Items  also  indicate  that 
President  Roosevelt  informed  Prime  Min- 
ister King  that  the  time  factor  should  not 
be  considered  an  objection  to  undertaking 
this  project  at  this  time. 

In  other  words  our  national-defense 
program  will  run  over  a  period  of  years 
and  vessels  are  now  being  constructed,  but 
they  will  not  be  completed  before  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  project  is  ready  for 
use. 

The  Great  Lakes  States  have  a  special 
interest  in  the  announcement  because  the 
opening  of  the  waterway  would  make 
possible  an  expansion  of  our  shipbuilding 
program  in  the  Great  Lakes  area. 

This  will  mean  also  that  additional  fac- 
tories will  be  constructed  in  the  Great 
Lakes  area  and  employment  made  possi- 
ble for  thousands  of  people  In  that 
section. 


Racial  Discrimination 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEB 


Thursday.  March  20,  1941 


Mr.  OUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  gross 
discrimination  against  Negroes  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  North  American  Aviation,  Inc., 
which  will  operate  the  bomber  assembly 
plant  in  Kansas  City,  Elans.,  in  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  fairness  toward  one  ol 
the  most  loyal  and  patriotic  groups  of 
citizens  in  the  United  States.  The 
Negroes  are  and  always  have  been  loyal 
In  both  peace  and  war.  You  do  not  find 
them  striking  In  munitions  plants  or  other 
defense  work.  While  our  other  people 
strike  and  retard  all  sorts  of  defense 
work  these  loyal  citizens  keep  on  the  job 
and  thus  promote  defense  operations. 
Now  they  are  protesting  against  this,  an- 
other act  of  discrimination  against  them. 
What  purpose  has  the  State  in  creating 
great  schools  for  the  technical  training 
of  these  people  if  they  are  to  be  prevented 
from  using  their  skill  in  the  national  de- 
fense? This  is  in  conflict  not  only  with 
simple  justice  but  the  principle  followed 
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In  the  authorization  for  training  of  de- 
fense workers,  which  provides  that: 

No  trainee  under  the  foregoing  appropria- 
tions shall  be  discriminated  against  because 
ct  sex.  race,  or  color  (Public,  No.  812,  76th 
Oong.,  H.  R.  10539). 

Like  provision  is  contained  in  Public, 
No.  783,  which  provides  against  discrimi- 
nation on  account  of  "race  or  color." 
The  civil-service  law  makes  like  provision 
against  such  discrimination. 

J.  H.  Klndelberger.  president,  North 
American  Aviation,  Inc.,  which  will  op- 
erate the  bomber  plant  now  being  erected 
at  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  is  reported  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star  of  March  17,  1941,  as 
saying  that  Negro  workers  "will  be  con- 
sidered only  as  janitors  and  in  other 
similar  capacities."  He  is  reported  as 
saying! 

While  we  are  in  complete  sympathy  with 
the  Negro,  It  Is  against  the  company  policy 
to  employ  them  as  mechanics  or  aircraft 
workers.  We  use  none  except  white  workers 
In  the  plant  here  In  Inglewood  and  the  plant 
In  Dallas,  and  we  Intend  to  maintain  the 
same  policy  in  Kansas  City.  There  will  be 
some  Jobs  as  Janitors  for  Negroes.  Regard- 
less of  their  training  as  aircraft  workers,  we 
will  not  employ  them  In  the  North  American 
plant. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Blount.  Kansas  City.  Kans., 
writes: 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  such  a  statement 
was  lll-tlmed.  un-American,  and  undemo- 
cratic at  a  time  when  our  country  is  offering 
all  of  its  resources  to  preserve  democracy 
In  the  world  and  at  a  time  when  unity 
should  be  the  slogan  of  every  llberty-lovlng 
American. 

Such  a  statement  Is  not  only  an  Insult  to 
the  Negroes  of  Kansas  but  to  the  12,000.000 
Negroes  of  America,  and  should  be  an  lns\ilt 
to  every  llberty-lovlng  American  citizen. 

We  doubt  whether  Hitler  himself  could 
have  made  a  more  vicious  statement.  The 
colored  people  have  always  been  loyal  to  the 
American  flag:  we  have  never  produced  a 
traitor  nor  a  slacker.  We  have  always  been 
willing  and  ready  to  fight  and  defend  this 
coxintry.  We  are  willing  to  fight  at  this  time, 
but  we  also  want  to  work  to  make  an  honest 
living  as  any  other  true  American  citizen. 

We  feel  that  the  nams  of  Kansas  shall 
atUl  be  the  symbol  of  equality  and  Justice. 
We  learned  that  there  Is  a  Federal  statute 
recently  enacted  which  forbids  discrimina- 
tion In  defense  work  because  of  race,  creed, 
or  color.  This  company  has  large  defense 
contracts.  This  is  or  will  be  a  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  that  statute. 

We  are  asking  you  to  use  the  influence  of 
your  high  ofllce  to  see  that  the  colored  Amer- 
ican of  Kansas  gets  a  square  deal. 

W.  M.  Blount. 

Negro  students  of  the  Sumner  High 
School  and  the  Kansas  City.  Elans.. 
Junior  College,  wired: 

Negroes  of  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  protest  re- 
ported announcement  of  J.  H.  Klndelberger, 
president  of  the  North  American  Aviation 
Co.  that  Negroes  wUl  be  employed  In  North 
American  bombing  plant  in  Kansos  City, 
Kans..  as  Janitors  only.  We  regard  Klndel- 
berger's  action  as  unpatriotic  and  un-Amer- 
ican—a  violation  of  the  policies  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Conunlsslon.  The  national 
defense  program  can  only  be  effective  through 
cooperative  work  of  all  citizens,  both  black 
and  white.  We,  the  students  of  Sumner 
Bigh  School  and  Sumner  division  of  the 
Junior  College  of  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  wish 
to  voice  the  protests  of  our  school  as  well  as 
of  our  race  against  this  very  undemocratic 
practice.  Action  should  be  taken  against 
%h\»  discrimination  Immediately. 


As  a  remedy  for  this  situation  I  want 
to  urge  the  passage  of  H.  R.  3994.  now 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   It  provides  among  other  things: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  ad- 
ministering any  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  subdivision  thereof,  and  for  any 
person  administering  any  agency  supported 
in  whole  or  in  part  with  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  to  discriminate  against  any 
individual,  in  the  use  of  facilities  at  the 
disposal  of  such  agency  or  In  the  dispensa- 
tion of  benefits  administered  through  such 
agency,  or  In  the  execution  of  any  of  his 
administrative  duties,  because  of  such  indi- 
vidual's race,  color,  or  creed. 

This  should  become  the  law  of  the  land 
and  it  would  end  this  unfair  discrimina- 
tion against  Negroes. 


Wool  in  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  D.  WORTH  CLARK 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THB  SKNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  March  20.  1941 


RADIO     ADDRESS     BY    HON.    D.    WORTH 
CLARK  OP  IDAHO 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio 
address  delivered  by  me  entitled  "Wool 
in  National  Defense." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  an  Ironic  comment  on  the  chaotic  con- 
dition of  the  present-day  world  that  some 
60.000,000  shsep  grazing  peacefully  on  our 
hills  and  In  our  valleys  provide  this  nation 
with  an  indispensable  wartime  commodity — 
wool. 

Today,  probably  more  than  at  any  time  in 
our  history,  the  nations  of  the  world,  locked 
in  the  most  titanic  and  tragic  war  of  all  times, 
are  safeguarding  their  supplies  of  v/ool  as  they 
safeguard  their  high  explosives  and  other  en- 
gines of  death— but  for  an  exactly  opposite 
reason.  Wool  spells  health,  and  in  many 
cases  continued  life,  to  civilian  and  military 
forces  alike,  as  bitter  experience  has  taught  in 
past  wars. 

It  is  a  matter  of  military  record  that  where 
wars  have  been  fought  In  northern  and  tem- 
perate zones,  lack  of  an  immediately  avail- 
able supply  of  wool  and  wool  products  has 
been  an  important  contributory  cause  of  de- 
feat. The  last  World  War  furnished  an  ex- 
ample of  this.  The  inability  of  Germany  and 
her  allies  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  wool 
uniforms  for  the  fighting  forces  and  wool 
clothing  for  the  civilian  population  was  an 
important  factor  In  Impairing  the  stamina 
and  destroying  the  morale  of  the  defeated 
countries.  History  may  well  repeat  Itself  in 
the  present  war. 

Today  the  need  for  wool  in  the  Axis  and 
conquered  countries  is  daily  becoming  more 
acute.  They  are  cut  off  by  the  British  block- 
ade from  their  foreign  sources  of  wool  on 
which  they  must  depend.  The  clothing  ra- 
tion of  civilians  in  the  Axis  and  conquered 
countries  are  rigidly  limited,  and  even  the 
rags  from  worn-out  clothing,  blankets,  and 
other  articles  have  become  most  precious  as- 


sets.   They  are  carefully  hoarded  to  be  ground 
up  into  fiber  again  for  refuse. 

CSaMANY    HOAEDED    WOOL    AS    WAR    WEAPON 

Despite  her  grievous  lack  of  foreign  ex- 
change, Germany  before  the  war  accumu- 
lated huge  reserves  of  Australasian  and  South 
American  wools.  She  remembered  her  cold, 
dispirited.  Illy  clothed  army  and  her  half- 
starved  and  half-frozen  civilian  population 
In  the  last  months  of  the  World  War.  Inso- 
far as  was  possible,  Germany  determined  to 
guard  against  a  like  fate  in  any  future  war. 
The  supplies  she  accumulated  have  untU 
now  enabled  her  to  clothe  her  army.  Even 
at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  however,  the 
uniforms  of  the  private  soldier  contained 
only  70  percent  new  wool  and  30  percent 
adulterant  cellulose  fibers,  with  a  resultant 
loss  in  both  their  service  and  their  protec- 
tive qualities.  The  officers'  uniforms  con- 
tained 90  percent  wool  and  10  percent 
adulterant  synthetic  fibers. 

The  situation  in  Italy  is  equally  bad,  if 
not  worse.  Stringent  laws,  in  effect  long 
before  Italy  entered  the  war,  require  that 
all  materials  containing  wool  contain  also 
cellulose  or  casein  fibers.  The  civilian  popu- 
lation of  Italy  has  long  been  on  rigid  cloth- 
ing rations.  The  uniforms  of  her  armed 
forces  contain  large  percentages  of  adulter- 
ants; and  when  the  history  of  the  Greek 
campaign  is  known,  there  is  little  doubt  It 
will  be  found  that  insufficient  and  Improper 
clothing  played  an  Impwrtant  part  In  the 
failure  of  the  Italian  Army,  despite  its  mod- 
ern armament,  to  fight  successfully  in  the 
bleak  and  mountainous  Greek  terrain. 
vtrrrjsD  states  has  best-dressed  armt 

AND    NAVT 

In  view  of  the  primary  importance  of  wool 
to  both  the  armed  and  civilian  populations. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  to  the 
parents,  relatives,  and  sweethearts  of  our 
military  and  naval  forces  that  the  present 
Army  and  Navy  is  the  most  warmly  clothed 
and  best-clothed  military  force  in  our  his- 
tory. Not  only  does  every  article  of  their 
equipment  represent  well-made,  durable 
clothing  of  the  best  grades  of  wool,  they  rep- 
resent also  especially  fine  grades  of  wool  care- 
fully made  Into  materials  which  In  most 
cases  are  higher  In  quality  than  those  pre- 
vailing in  civilian  life.  This  Includes  uni- 
forms, overcoats,  underwear,  socks,  and,  last 
but  not  least,  the  important  army  blanket 
in  which  the  permanent-warmth  qualities 
found  only  in  wool  are  so  vitally  Important 
to  health. 

During  the  12  months  ending  December  31. 
1940,  uniform  equipment  for  our  great  peace- 
time Army  required  248,000,000  pounds  of 
wool,  or  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
1940  American  wool  clip.  Additional  uni- 
form equipment  now  on  order,  on  which  de- 
livery is  to  be  completed  by  August  of  this 
year,  will  consume  an  estimated  additional 
175,000,000  pounds  of  wool. 

eighteen  sheep  REQUIRED  TO  CLOTHE  A  SOLDIER, 
SEVEN   FOR    NAVAL   FORCES 

It  requires  approximately  146  pounds  of 
grease  wool  for  the  peacetime  uniform  equip- 
ment of  every  man  in  the  United  States 
Army.  This  represents  the  wool  of  approxi- 
mately 18  sheep.  It  requires  on  an  average 
of  60  pounds  of  wool  for  the  uniform  equip- 
ment of  every  enlisted  man  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  or  the  wool  of  7  sheep.  Present 
indications  are  that  our  land  and  sea  forces 
by  the  end  of  1941  will  number  approxi- 
mately 2,000.000  men.  To  properly  clothe 
this  huge  force  will  require  the  woo',  of  be- 
tween 25,000,000  and  30.000,000  sheep. 

The  vast  purchases  made  by  the  Army  up 
to  and  including  December  1940  provided  only 
for  the  initial  issuances,  and  for  maintenance 
and  reserves,  for  an  Army  of  some  1,500,000 
men  for  a  period  of  12  months.  If  the  pres- 
ent tragic  and  chaotic  conditions  in  this 
world  should  unfortunately  draw  us  into 
war,  the  wool  requirements  for  every  member 


of  the  United  States  .\rmy  would  be  practi- 
cally doubled.  Basing  Its  conclusions  on  con- 
ditions such  as  those  which  prevailed  In 
France  in  1918,  Army  officials  estimate  that  It 
will  require  approximately  279  pounds  of 
wool  for  every  man  :n  the  fighting  forces. 
This  represents  the  wool  clip  of  approximately 
35,000.000  sheep. 

ARMT     ORDERS     Df     TIN     TO     TWENTT     MILLION 

UKrrs 

As  an  example  of  what  a  titanic  task  It  is 
to  clothe  a  great  army,  and  the  Indispens- 
able part  which  wool  plays  In  military  pre- 
paredness, might  I  recite  briefly  a  few  of  the 
wool  items  purchased  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment during  1940  alcne?  These  figures  do 
not  include  supplies  Ijeing  ordered  for  1941, 
which  will  Increase  the  amounts  quoted 
about  50  percent.  Here  are  some  of  the  1940 
purchases:  5,000,000  blankets,  3,000,000 
pairs  of  gloves,  13,000  000  pairs  of  socks,  and 
3,500.000  undershirts,  3,500,000  drawers.  30,- 
000,000  yards  of  uniform  materials,  14,000,000 
yards  of  flannel  shirting  and  10,000.- 
000  yards  of  overcoating.  The  uniform 
materials  and  shirtings  all  had  to  be  manu- 
factured Into  garments  In  carefully  graded 
sizes  to  fit  men  of  widely  varying  builds  from 
every  part  of  the  country. 

The  specifications  for  the  Army  selectee 
and  the  naval  recruit's  wardrobe  are  the 
result  of  careful  and  long  experiments  to 
determine  the  best  materials  and  best  con- 
structions. Every  article  is  subjected  to 
careful  inspection  before  it  Is  accepted.  The 
very  strictness  of  the  Government's  exami- 
nation makes  manufacturers  especially  care- 
ful in  fulfilling  Army  contracts  and  guaran- 
teeing what  the  trade  calls  "perfect  deliv- 
eries." 

As  a  resvilt,  when  the  American  s6ldler  or 
sailor  steps  out  on  parade  today,  his  uniform 
and  other  clothing  equipment  are  superior 
In  many  particulars  to  the  uniforms  fur- 
nished officers  diuing  the  World  War. 

There  Is  no  desire  to  make  a  dandy  or  a 
drawing-room  pet  out  of  the  men  In  our 
Army  or  Navy.  Quite  the  contrary  Is  the 
case.  Army  and  Navy  officials  are  not  only 
convinced  that  good  and  durable  uniforms  of 
excellent  quality  which  wear  well  and  fit 
well  are  an  essential  Ir.  maintaining  the  high 
morale  of  any  armed  force.  They  believe 
that  when  these  young  men  at  the  beginning 
of  their  earning  and  sijending  careers,  return 
to  civil  life,  the  appreciation  for  clothing  of 
good  and  substantial  character  which  they 
'  have  gained  during  their  military  service, 
will  provide  a  most  desirable  permanent 
asset  for  retail  merciiants  who  sell  them 
clothing,  and  for  the  wool  growers  who  pro- 
vide the  raw  material  for  that  clothing. 

NAVT  SATS  MORALE  REQT7IRES  GOOD   WOOL 
UNIFORMS 

The  reasons  for  the  insistence  of  both  the 
Army  and  Navy  upon  wool  as  the  basic  fiber 
for  uniforms  were  succinctly  stated  to  me  by 
Rear  Admiral  Ray  Sjxar.  Paymaster  General 
of  the  Navy  and  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies and  Accounts,  and  MaJ.  Gen.  Robert 
C.  Richardson,  Jr.,  formerly  Commandant  at 
West  Point  and  present  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Relations  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Admiral  Spear  said: 

"Among  the  large  consumers  of  wool,  the 
one  least  known  to  the  sheep-raising  industry 
Is  our  Navy.  In  order  to  build  and  maintain 
the  good  health  and  high  morale  necessary 
in  an  efficient  naval  service.  It  Is  basically  im- 
portant that  the  perionnel  be  well  clothed 
and  well  fed  and,  as  a  result,  our  Navy,  al- 
though far  removed  from  rural  communities, 
is  one  of  the  farmers'  best  customers.  The 
standards  of  our  naval  service  are  necessarily 
high  and  It  Is,  therefore,  not  sxirprlslng  to 
find  that  our  blue  Jackets  are  equipped  with 
uniforms  and  blanketfi  made  from  virgin  wool, 
which  is  admittedly  the  best  In  appearance, 
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weight,  and  warmth  and,  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  most  economical.  I  am  sure  that  It  will  be 
gratifying  to  every  American  wool  grower  to 
know  that  It  requires  about  60  pounds  of 
grease  wool  to  outfit  each  naval  recruit,  and 
that  the  responsible  naval  officials  very  wisely 
prohibit  the  use  of  shoddy,  waste,  and  other 
adulterants  In  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
fabrics  and  blankets  Intended  for  the  men  In 
our  first  line  of  defense." 

ARMT  DEMANDS  WELL-DRESSED   SOLDIERS 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  C.  Richardson,  Jr.,  direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Relations  of  the 
Army,  was  equally  explicit  in  emphasizing  the 
Importance  of  wool  In  national  defense  as  an 
essential  In  maintaining  the  morale  and  fight- 
ing strength  of  our  armed  forces.  I  quote 
him: 

"When  the  Army  brings  Into  Its  ranks  the 
selectees,  the  military  authorities  regard 
themselves  as  trustees  of  the  boys'  phjrsfcal, 
mental,  and  moral  education.  They  look 
upon  the  selectee  as  a  ward  of  the  Army 
whose  whole  life  it  Is  hoped  to  Infiuence  for 
the  better  by  his  service  with  the  colors.  Par- 
ents of  our  young  soldiers  should  have  no 
apprehension  regarding  the  care  of  their 
young  men,  for  the  military  authorities  are 
leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  provide  these 
boys  with  clothing  of  excellent  quality — 
warm  In  winter  and  cool  In  summer — with 
the  best  of  food — and  to  surround  them  with 
an  atmosphere  of  clean,  healthy  living." 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  wool  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation  for  both  civilian  and 
military  pxirposes,  it  is  natvual  to  ask  where 
is  the  vast  supply  coming  from  to  meet  our 
present  demands  and  to  meet  any  abnormal 
requirements  that  might  result  from  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  our  great  national-defense 
program. 

The  United  States  is  the  second  largest 
wool-growing  country  in  the  world.  The 
American  wool-textile  Industry  is  probably 
the  largest  in  the  world  in  point  of  produc- 
tion capacity  and  modern  equipment.  Be- 
tween 400,000,000  and  500,000,000  pounds  of 
grease  wool  are  produced  annually  in  this 
country,  the  greater  portion  of  which  comes 
from  the  mountain  States  of  the  West,  and 
from  Texas.  Our  domestic  production  of 
wool,  even  in  peacetime,  is  not  sufficient  to 
meet  all  our  needs.  We  are,  and  always 
have  been,  importers  of  wool. 

A  BILLION  POUNDS  OF  WOOL  AVAILABLK 

Fortunately,  we  have  immediately  available 
from  Argentina  and  Uruguay  an  annual 
wool  clip  of  over  450,000,000  pounds  of  ap- 
parel wool.  Due  to  wartime  conditions,  we 
are  at  this  time  practically  their  sole  remain- 
ing market.  In  Australasia  there  are  vast 
supplies  available  so  long  as  the  ocean  lanes 
remain  open.  American  wool  manufacturers 
are  buying  large  quantities  of  these  wools, 
some  of  which  are  going  Into  American 
Army  uniforms. 

A  large  part  of  the  233,000,000  pounds  of 
wool  we  imported  in  1940  came  from  our 
South  American  neighbors.  We  are  con- 
tinuing to  make  large  purchases  from  them. 
The  wool  which  we  buy  provides  our  friends 
to  the  south  of  us  with  a  market  for  one  of 
their  most  Important  commodities.  In  re- 
turn. It  provides  us  with  an  Indispensable 
essential  In  our  national-defense  program. 
Finally,  to  prevent  any  shortage  of  wool  due 
to  unforeseen  circumstances,  there  Is  now 
being  stored  in  warehouses  throughout  the 
United  States,  250.000,000  pounds  of  Aus- 
tralian wool  as  a  strategic  reserve  to  be  used 
in  the  event  any  bottleneck  or  shortage  de- 
velops In  the  normal  markets. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that 
there  Is  immediately  available  in  our  own 
clip.  In  South  American  supplies,  and  in  the 
Australian  reserve  a  total  of  more  than 
1,000.000,000  pounds  of  wool,  sufficient  to 
meet  fully  all  our  civilian  and  military  re- 
quirements during  the  present  year. 


Despite  abnormal  demands  for  national 
defense,  prices  of  wool  today  are  on  an  aver- 
age about  equal  to  the  best  prices  paid  In 
1939.  They  are  far  below  the  prices  which 
prevailed  during  the  World  War  when  wool 
supplies  were  controlled  by  the  Government, 
and  during  peacetime  periods  of  national 
prosperity. 

Wool  growers  have  pledged  their  utmost 
assistance  to  the  Government  In  keeping 
wool  prices  at  reasonable  levels.  Thanks, 
therefore,  to  our  great  storehouse  of  avail- 
able wool,  and  to  reasonable  price  levels,  our 
armed  forces  and  our  civilian  population  face 
no  danger  of  being  forced  to  forego  the 
healthful  protection  of  wool — which  Is  so 
essential  to  our  peacetime  clvUizatlon  and 
so  indispensable  as  a  factor  for  victory  in 
time  of  war. 


Proposed  Arkansas  Valley  Authority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  March  20,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELUS, 
REPRESENTAnVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
ARKANSAS.  OVER  BLUE  NETWORK.  NA- 
TIONAL BROADCASTmO  CO. 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  logical  and  fair  addresses  I  have 
heard  for  some  time  over  the  radio  was 
delivered  on  March  17  by  Hon.  Clyde  T. 
Elus,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from 
the  Third  District  of  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas, on  the  subject  of  the  Arkansas  Valley 
Authority  bill  now  pending  both  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
address  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Proposed  Arkansas  Valley  AuTHOtrrr 

To  build  now  our  defense  against  enemies 
and  potential  enemies  from  without  the 
United  States  and  to  build  now  our  defense 
against  enemies  and  potential  post-war  ene- 
mies from  within,  whether  they  be  individ- 
uals or  conditions — that  is  the  twofold  task 
supreme  In  the  mind  of  every  true  American. 

We  are  sacrificing  our  resources  today  to  aid 
other  peoples  in  saving  their  democrucies — 
and  ours.  Surely  we  can  afford  to  prepare 
now  also  for  a  sufficient  utilization  of  these 
resources  to  cushion  the  shock  of  the  in- 
evitable chaos  that  shall  accompany  peace. 

This  second  World  War  is  only  the  Imme- 
diate pain  of  the  present.  Behind  It  all  Is  a 
world  revolution,  a  revolution  of  hopeless, 
poverty-stricken  masses  inspired  by  demagcg- 
Ing  maniacs,  against  the  capitalistic  system 
and  democracy. 

Democracy  Is  not  a  static  thing.  It  must 
live  and  grow.  It  must  give  hope  and  Inspi- 
ration.    It  must  work. 

As  a  contribution  toward  these  ends — de- 
fense now  and  later  and  as  a  tool  for  aiding 
the  masses  to  enjoy  the  rich,  dormant  re- 
sources of  four  great  river  basins — the  Arkan- 
sas Valley  Authority  is  proposed. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


X  quote  the  tint  paragraph  of   klenUcal 
tins  pencUng  In  both  Houaea  oX  Congreaa: 

"SicTioK  1.  The  drainage  baslna  at  the 
Arkansaa.  St.  Francis.  Red.  and  White  Rivera 
contain  natxiral  resources  capable  of  provid- 
ing products  xxaetul  for  the  general  welfare 
d^lng  times  of  peace  and  for  the  national 
defense  during  times  of  war  or  emergency. 
It  is  the  purpose  and  poUcy  of  this  act  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  fuUer  development  and  utilisa- 
tion of  these  resources  through  plans,  proj- 
ects and  actlviUes  for  or  Incidental  to  the 
promotion  of  navigation,  the  control  and 
prevention  of  floods,  the  safeguarding  of 
navigable  waters,  and  the  reclamation  of 
public  lands.  In  order  to  aid  and  protect  com- 
merce among  the  several  States,  strengthen 
the  national  defense,  conserve  the  water,  sou, 
and  forest  resources  of  the  Nation,  and  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
It  U  called  the  Arkansas  Valley  Authority 
only  because  the  Arkansas  happens  to  be  the 
largest  of  the  four  rivers. 

Averaging  400  miles  In  width  and  extend- 
ing from  the  Mississippi  more  than  1.000 
mUes  westward  to  the  crest  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  covering  300.000  square  mUes 
with  a  population  of  9.000,000  people,  the 
Authority  would  embrace  aU  or  part  of 
eight  States:  Arkansas.  Louisiana.  Missouri. 
Oklahoma.  Kansas.  Texas.  New  Mexico,  and 
Colorado— seven  times  larger  than  the  Ten- 
nessee VaUey  Authority. 

Nowhere  is  there  a  domain  richer  in  all 
the  basic  elements  essential  to  a  prosperous 
economic  life.  Its  fertile  soils  have  produced 
much  of  the  Nations  wheat,  corn,  cotton 
rice  sugar,  fruits,  and  other  agricultural 
products.  Its  lands  have  produced  much  of 
our  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  poultry.  A  large 
portion  of  the  country's  oU.  gas.  coal,  all  the 
worlds  supply  of  helium,  and  95  percent  of 
our  bauxite  ore.  raw  material  for  aluminxmi. 
are  there  Many  other  minerals  are  there  and 
to  commercial  quanUtles.  tocludlng  lead. 
Bine,  mercury,  manganese,  antimony,  phos- 
phate and  even  sUver.  gold  and  diamonds. 
ytom  thU  area  comes  annually  a  large  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  forest  producU. 

But  we  may  as  weU  face  the  facts.  With 
•U  these,  our  people  are  poor— very  poor. 
The  latest  census  figures,  for  example,  show 
the  per  capita  Income  of  Arkansas  at  only 
$344  or  leas  than  half  the  teM  per  capita 
average  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  All  the 
other  aaven  SUtes  are  comparatively  low. 

Low  income  takes  lU  toll  In  Uving  stand- 
ards. In  education.  In  health.  In  migration 
victims  and  In  countless  other  vrays.  As  long 
as  such  low  Incomes  persist,  this  region  will 
never  provide  Its  proper  market  for  the  auto- 
mobUes  of  Michigan;  the  farm  machinery  of 
Illinois-  the  shoes,  hats,  electrical  appliances 
and  other  products  of  the  North  and  East. 

And  why.  these  conditions?  There  are 
many  and  varied  reasons  dating  back  into  our 
historical  development  along  the  lines  of  an 
agrlcultxiral  and  raw  materials  economy. 
But  that  Is  history.  The  conditions  facing 
us  now — the  problems  with  which  the  Au- 
thority  is   designed   to   deal — are   those   of 

^nste waste  of  natural  resotirces  and  par- 

tlctilarly  those  of  soil,  vrater.  and  manpower. 
The  waters  of  these  basins  are  bleeding 
white  the  lands  of  the  great  Southwest. 
We've  seen  only  the  beginning  of  the  plague 
of  the  Grapes  of  Wrath.  The  loss  of  a  seat 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  for  each 
CWahoma  and  Kansas,  and  possibly  Arkansas. 
!s  only  one  of  the  many  warnings  of  trends 
that  spell  disaster.  To  Ignore  these  trends 
Is  to  admit  defeat;  to  conquer  them — and 
they  can  be  conquered — Is  to  open  new  fron- 
tiers and  a  new  era  of  hope  and  prosperity 
for  approximately  one-tenth  of  the  United 
8Utc«. 

Rivers  are  tools  to  either  build  or  destroy 
tiM  democracy. 


IXI  TJS  TCBW  FOB  A   M OMZNT  TO  TH«  EBOSIOM 
AMD     DUBT-COMTROL     PBOBLXMS 

Each  year  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
people  living  on  millions  of  acres  of  these 
lands  are  forced  Into  the  grim  realization 
that  their  soils  have  been  literally  blown  or 
washed  from  beneath  their  feet. 

Already  more  than  23.000.000  acres  in 
these  basins  have  been  essentially  ruined  by 
erosion  for  any  further  ciiltlvation  or  graz- 
ing. That  would  supply  230.000  families 
each  with  a  100-acre  farm.  But  that  is 
gone.  Approximately  95.000.000  additional 
acres  are  from  25  to  100  percent  ruined. 
These  lands  were  In  productive  use.  for  ctil- 
tlvatlon  or  grazing,  less  than  one  century  on 
the  average.  What  can  this  continued  dev- 
astation of  soils  mean  to  a  nation  with  mil- 
lions of  unemployed  and  with  new  frontiers 
in  demand?  What  will  the  next  century 
bring?  Authorities  agree  that  In  these  lour 
basins  practically  all  erosion  can  and  must  be 
stopped,  else  we  shall  build  ourselves  a  huge 
American  desert. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  are  each 
doing  splendid  work  In  soil  conservation,  but 
there  Is  duplication  of  effort  and  lack  of 
xmlfled  planning. 

TLOOD  CONIVOI. 

Eroded  lands  encourage  floods.  The  ever 
Increasing  direct  flood  damage  in  these  val- 
leys is  estimated  by  the  War  Department  to 
have  reached  the  staggering  sum  of  $9,000,000 
annually. 

Flood  waters  accumulate  In  the  alluvial 
plains  of  the  lower  valleys  and  destroy  all  in 
their  wake,  but  whose  flixxls  are  they? 
They  don't  originate  with  those  who  are 
their  victims  and  who  pay  for  them  with 
their  crops,  their  livestock,  their  businesses, 
their  homes,  and  even  sometimes  their  lives. 
The  floods  of  New  Mexico.  Colorado.  Kansas, 
Texas.  Oklahoma,  and  Missouri  can  all  rage 
down  upon  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  at  once. 
And  yet  there  are  those  who  preach  the  doc- 
trine of  lalssez  fa  ire;  that  the  democracy 
must  keep  hands  off. 

The  United  States  Army  Engineers  have 
spent  millions  over  the  past  two  decades  In 
exhaustive  studies  and  Butyeja  at  these 
basins.  A  total  of  35  reservoirs  to  cost  an 
ultimate  MOO.000,000  are  already  constructed, 
under  construction,  authorized  by  Congress, 
or  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
and  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  12  dams  constructed,  ot  already  under 
construction,  will  provide  a  total  of  6.000.000 
acre-feet  of  flood  storage — 6.000,000  acres 
saved  from  1  foot  of  water. 

Control  of  floods  Involves,  also,  soil  build- 
ing and  soil  control.  Here  again  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration,  the  Forest  Service, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the  Army 
Engineers  are  doing  a  most  excellent  Job,  but 
there  Is  much  duplication  of  effort  and  lack 
of   coordinated   planning. 

We  have  learned  from  experience  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley  and  elsewhere  that  an  over- 
all authority  Is  necessary  to  operate  these 
dams  even  for  flood  control  alone. 

laUGATIOIV 

Aid  to  irrigation  Is  one  purpose  of  the 
A.  V.  A. 

Rtimbllngs  of  disapproval  have  been  heard 
from  certain  individuals  of  Western  States, 
lest  it  Interfere  with  vested  water  rights. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  Reclamation  Act  in 
1902  the  Federal  Government  has  spent  bil- 
lions in  the  West  to  reclaim  arid  lands,  to 
irrigate  them,  and  to  turn  them  Into  rich  and 
fertile  flelds.  The  South  and  East  and  North 
have  alwa3r8  supported  the  program,  believing 
In  progress  and  In  the  development  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Such  projects  as  Roose- 
velt Dam,  CooUdge  Dam,  Bonneville,  and 
Grand  Coulee,  and  even  the  later  projects 


of  Conchas  and  Caddoa  on  the  Arkansas  In 
New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  all  stand  out  as 
everlasting  monuments  to  the  determined 
effort  of  the  Federal  Government  to  open  the 
West. 

The  water  rights  of  many  Western  States 
are  older  than  the  States  themselves.  Water 
rights  are  property  rights,  and  the  due- 
process  clause  of  the  Constitution  speclfl- 
cally  guarantees  that  no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  his  property  without  due  process 
of  law. 

Alarmists  have  alleged  that  the  waters  of 
the  upper  Arkansas  are  desired  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  lower  Arkansas  for  power  and  navi- 
gation. If  water  were  needed  In  the  lower 
Arkansas  for  these  purposes  It  wotild  be 
needed  most  In  the  dry  season  and  In  the 
dry  season  the  Arkansas  River  Is  practically 
dry  a  few  hundred  miles  east  of  Colorado. 
There  are  no  suitable  power  sites  on  the 
main  stem  of  the  flat,  meandering  Arkansas. 
and  the  tributaries  of  the  lower  Arkansas, 
properly  controlled,  wotild  ftimish  sufacient 
water.  If  that  were  the  only  problem,  for 
navigation  to  Tulsa.  Okla..  or  above. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  several  conferences 
on  this  measure,  has  made  it  plain  to  west- 
em  congressional  leaders  that  every  water- 
right  will  be  fully  protected  and  they  have 
been  requested  to  write  their  own  ticket 
on  irrigation.  Not  a  drop  of  water  that  Is 
needed  for  Irrigation  in  the  upper  valleys 
should  ever  be  permitted  to  waste  itself  down 
the  rivers  to  the  sea.  Water  Is  life  to  the 
upper  valleys  but  It  Is  death  to  the  lower 
valleys. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Army 
Engineers  are  each  performing  excellent 
service  In  this  fleld  but  there  Is  duplication 
of  effort. 

DBAINACX 

The  people  of  Arkansas.  Louisiana,  and 
Missouri  have  spent  endless  millions  through 
their  levee  and  drainage  districts,  without 
much  help  from  the  Federal  Government,  to 
drain  their  fertile  lowlands  and  to  keep  them 
drained,  only  to  have  their  accomplishments 
periodically  torn  asunder  by  "somebody  else's 
water  from  somebody  else's  State." 

NAVTCATION 

These  rivers  are  all  navigable  for  short  dis- 
tances and  they  were  once  navigable  for  great- 
er distances  but  "somebody  else's  sand"  has 
filled  the  stream  beds  until  navigation  Is 
perishing.  For  as  long  as  man  has  sailed  the 
seas,  navigation  has  been  the  cheapest  trans- 
poitxttlon  and  wherever  It  has  been  encour-  , 
aged  it  has  brought  vrlth  It  Increased  rail 
and  motor  transportation. 

T.  V.  A.  has  made  the  Tennessee  one  of  the 
world's  busiest  lanes  of  water  trafflc.  The 
channel  was  far  from  complete  a  year  ago,  but 
the  developments  there  had  Increased  traffic 
from  20,000,000  ton-miles  in  1935  to  91,000.- 
000  ton-miles  in  1939.  New  industries  are 
moving  in  and  other  types  of  transportation 
are  rapidly  increasing. 

When  the  four  rivers  of  the  A.  V.  A.  are 
brought  under  control,  chazmel  develop- 
ments, no  longer  subject  to  flood  hazards, 
will  become  permanent  and  flood  waters  re- 
leased from  the  dams  diuing  the  dry  season 
will  make  each  river  navigable  for  several 
htmdred  additional  miles. 

POWEB 

The  authority  will  be  authorized  to  gen- 
erate and  distribute  electric  power. 

The  9,000,000  people  of  the  A.  V.  A.  basins 
are  laboring  under  power  rates  so  high 
that  electricity  is  barely  more  than  a  luxury; 
so  abominably  high  that  millions  cannot  af- 
ford It,  and  so  high  that  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. In  our  highly  competitive  economy, 
can  never  experience  normal  growth.  Con- 
servative estimates  of  the  Army  Engineers 
are  that  more  than  4,000,000,000  kllowatt- 
botirs  can  be  produced  annually,  economi- 


cally,  and  feasibly  at 
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these   multi-purpose 


dams.  This  power,  supplemented  by  addi- 
tional power  from  steam  plants  run  with  the 
area's  cheap  gas,  oil.  &i}d  coal  would  be  stiffl- 
clcnt  to  supply  every  hame,  urban  and  rtiral. 
every  commercial  esta  alishment.  and  rvery 
Industry  at  a  rate  even  cheaper  than  that  of 
T  V   A. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Authority  can 
make  available  large  amounts  of  cheap  elec- 
tricity, it  holds  the  key  to  the  regeneration 
of  life  there.  It  is  the  genesis  of  new  hope. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  reports  an 
Imminent  and  Impendjing  shortage  of  elec- 
tricity In  the  area.         ! 

The  pressing  demand  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram for  electric  poweii  throws  into  bold  re- 
lief the  hydroelectric  projects  which  A.  V.  A. 
will  construct.  Many  electrochemical  and 
electrometallurgical  Injlustries  vital  to  the 
defense  require  huge  amoimts  of  cheap  elec- 
tricity.   Alumlniun  is  6nly  one. 

These  industries  always  locate  near  the 
source  of  cheap  power,  and  that  \b  why 
more  Industries  have  lately  grown  up  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  than  T.  V.  A.  can  supply. 
Practically  none  of  thfe  new  defense  indus- 
tries have  come  to  th*  A.  V.  A.  basins  and 
thus  our  economy  is  tihrown  further  out  of 
balance.  Barrier  No.  i  against  these  States 
obtaining  defense  Industries,  and  against 
their  proper  Industrijal.  commercial,  and 
agricultural  growth  i|J  the  total  lack  of 
reasonable  power  ratesj. 

The  latest  compilation  of  flgures  shows 
that  for  that  year  thp  people  of  Arkansas 
used  a  half -billion  kilowatt-hours,  for  which 
they  paid  nearly  $12,000,000.  Under  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates,  just  across  the  river,  they 
would  have  paid  $6,000,000  for  the  samie 
amount  and  they  woiild  have  saved  nearly 
$6,000,000.  This  $6,000,000  is  the  overcharge 
paid  by  the  people  of  Arkansas  as  tribute  to 
the  absentee-owned.  ^all-Street-controlled, 
Power -Trust  monopoly  t 

In  Louisiana  dviring  the  same  year  the 
people  were  overcharged  $9,500,000  by  com- 
parison with  T.  V.  A.  rfttes. 

The  people  of  Missburi  were  overcharged 
$21,000,000. 
The  people  of  Texas,  $31,000,000. 
The  people  of  Oklahoma,  $11,500,000. 
And  during  the  same  year,  the  people  of 
Kansas  were  overcharged  by  comparison  with 
T.  V.  A.  rates  ten  and  one-half  million  dollars. 
The  people  of  New  Mexico,  one  and  one-half 
million  dollars,  and  the  people  of  Colorado, 
eight  and  one-half  million  dollars.  The  total 
overcharges  paid  that  one  year  by  the  people 
of  those  8  States  by  comparison  with  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates  was  seventy-nine  and  one-half 
million  dollars.  Think  of  It,  seventy-nine 
and  one-half  million  dollars  annually.  That 
would  pay  for  all  35  dams  now  planned  In  5 
years. 

The  power  rates  In  each  of  these  States  are 
from  two  to  three  times  higher  than  in  the 
T.  V.  A.,  and.  mind  you.  the  T.  V.  A.  Is  reim- 
bursing the  States,  the  cotmties.  municipali- 
ties, and  school  districts  for  all  tax  losses. 

The  average  T.  V.  A.  residential  consumer 
is  using,  due  to  the  low  rates,  1.425  kilowatt- 
hours  of  power  annually  as  compared  to  950 
for  the  Nation  and  720  for  the  A.  V.  A.  region. 
The  consumer  In  Tupelo.  Miss.,  can  use  100 
kilowatt-hours  per  year  for  $2.25.  but  in  Har- 
rison. Ark.,  a  typical  A.  V.  A.  town  sup- 
plied by  one  of  the  big  companies,  the  same 
amount  of  power  costs  him  $4.30  as  compared 
with  the  $2.25.  A  commercial  user  in  Little 
Rock  must  pay  $67  for  1.500  kilowatt-hours 
monthly  but  In  KnoxvUle  the  same  power 
costs  not  $67  but  $22. 

From  power  sales  alone  last  year  T.  V.  A. 
netted  $4,300,000  after  paying  tax  equivalents 
and  providing  depreciation. 

Yes.  Tennessee  lost  a  Member  of  Congress 
under  the  reapportionment  of  1931  but  she  Is 
gaining  one  under  the  reapportionment  of 
1941.    T.  V.  A.  came  In  the  meantime. 


Two  A.  V.  A.  dams  now  under  construction 
will  produce  300.000  kilowatts  of  flrm  power. 
If  these  and  others  can  be  tied  into  an  inte- 
grated transmission  system  and  peak  power 
built  Into  flrm  power,  facilitated  by  steam, 
this  can  be  doubled  and  the  rates  still  further 
reduced.  If  the  35  dams  already  on  the  way 
are  to  be  of  maximum  beneflt  for  the  control 
of  floods,  aid  to  drainage,  navigation,  and 
irrigation,  and  for  power  production,  they 
must  be  Interconnected  for  systematic  and 
sclentlflc  operation.  That  Is  a  major  objec- 
tive of  A.  V  A.  and  that  is  the  alternative  of 
waste. 

RECREATION 

It  Is  now  the  Government's  policy  to  con- 
struct permanent  recreation  pools  in  flood- 
control  reservoirs.  Multipurpose  reservoirs 
with  higher  permanent  levels  for  power  are 
even  more  ideal  for  recreation.  The  most 
popular  tourist  attraction  Is  water.  The 
lakes  of  the  A.  V.  A.,  like  those  of  the 
T.  V.  A.,  would  become  valuable  recreation 
centers. 

PUBLIC   WORKS 

This  vast  A.  V.  A.  domain  has  enjoyed  very 
little  of  the  permanent  New  Deal  construc- 
tion. If  this  proposal  becomes  law,  not 
much  new  work  would  be  begun  during 
the  defense  program,  but  It  would  be  ready 
to  go  when  the  war  is  over.  I  think  I  am  at 
liberty  here  to  quote  President  Roosevelt. 
His  words  were  substantially  these:  "This 
war  will  be  over  one  of  these  days,  and  then 
what  are  we  going  to  do  with  millions  of 
unemployed?  We've  got  to  get  this  Author- 
ity and  other  projects  set  up  now." 

Each  dam  will  provide  an  average  employ- 
ment for  one  to  two  thousand  men  for  2  to  4 
years. 

We  could  help  the  democracies  win  this 
war  and  yet  lose  all.  Make  no  mistake  about 
It.  the  forces  of  destruction  are  at  work 
among  us.  and  they  thrive  on  insecurity  and 
inequality  of  opportunity. 

This  program  will.  In  the  end.  cost  the 
Nation  not  a  penny  and.  in  addition,  will 
have  brought  all  those  tremendous  benefits. 
Returns  from  power  alone  will  pay  the  total 
cost. 

WHAT    IS    THE    NATURE    OF    THE    PROPOSED 

AtrrHORrrT? 

Drafted  at  the  direction  of  President  Roose- 
velt, it  naturally  follows  closely  the  plan  of 
the  T.  V.  A.,  but  with  material  changes — 
changes  based  upon  T.  V.  A.'s  experience  and 
that  fit  it  into  a  slightly  different  topography. 
It  is.  In  plain  language,  an  agency  to  assist 
a  courageous  and  hard-working  people  In 
their  efforts  to  build  for  themselves  a  higher 
standard  of  living. 

Rivers  know  no  boundaries.  They  cannot 
be  trapped  and  confined  within  rigid,  imag- 
inary lines.  Their  waters  and  their  water- 
sheds, irrespective  of  State  lines,  are  geo- 
graphic entitles. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  planning  and  direc- 
tion of  such  an  Integrated  development  can 
be  advanced  only  through  an  exercise  of  the 
powers  and  extension  of  the  assistance  of 
the  Federal  Government.  It  is  essential  that 
It  be  carried  on  not  by  remote  control  from 
Washington  but  by  an  agency — an  agency  op- 
erated by  a  board  or  a  director,  close  to  the 
people  and  their  problems  and  in  dally  con- 
tact with  them.  Only  if  an  agency  operates 
In  the  field — at  the  grass  roots — can  It  hope 
to  deal  adequately  with  local  problems  as 
they  arise,  with  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
facts,  and  without  irksome,  if  not  fatal,  de- 
lays. The  Arkansas  Valley  Authority  is  de- 
signed as  such  an  agency,  "a  Government  cor- 
poration," to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  Pres- 
ident's speech  proposing  the  T.  V.  A.,  "clothed 
with  the  powers  of  government  but  with  the 
flexibility  of  a  private  corporation."  What 
better  paragon  could  we  seek  than  T.  V.  A.? 
After  7  years  of  struggle  and  litigation  against 
bitter    opposition    it    has    emerged    as    the 


world's  outstanding  monument  to  democracy 
successfully  at  work. 

STATES'  RIGHTS 

It  Is  claimed  by  some  that  the  authority 
would  infringe  upon  States'  rights. 

Certain  special  interests  throughout  the 
Nation  are  condemning  the  recent  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  New 
River  case  because  It  recognizes  the  necessity 
of  the  Federal  Government  manifesting  some 
control  over  the  entire  basin  of  a  navigable 
interstate  stream.  Any  State  that  would  deny 
the  Federal  Government  the  right  to  bring 
such  a  stream  under  control  must  assume  the 
responsibility  of  controlling  the  stream  Itself. 
free  from  Federal  assistance.  This  no  State 
has  done,  and  obviotisly  no  State  can  do.  To 
assist  a  region  of  people  in  doing  what  no 
State  or  States  can  do  is  not  an  Infringement 
of  States'  rights.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

CONCLUSION 

Therefore,  as  an  agency  to  txirn  otir  rivers 
and  basin  waters  from  instruments  of  de- 
struction into  tools  of  democracy;  to  end 
wasteful  erosion:  to  control  devastating 
floods:  to  reclaim  and  Irrigate  new  lands  and 
to  drain  others:  to  aid  navigation:  to  develop 
for  the  people  from  their  God -given  natural 
resources  an  abundance  of  cheap  power;  to 
open  new  havens  of  recreation;  as  an  agency 
to  utilize  for  a  little  while  some  of  our  own 
Idle  money  to  employ  our  own  Idle  man- 
power to  conserve  and  develop  our  own  Idle 
resources  for  a  deserving  people  at  a  time 
when  they  shall  need  every  encouragement; 
and  to  help  preserve  the  democratic  way  by 
also  stressing  the  economic  side  of  democracy, 
the  Arkansas  Valley  Authority  Is  submitted 
for  your  approval. 


Vermont  and  the  Union 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or   VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  March  20.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY   HON.   SAMUEL  B. 
PFTTENGILL 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  "President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  on 
Vermont  and  the  Union.  deUvered  by 
Hon.  Samuel  B.  Pettengill  before  the 
Vermont  Society  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  March  14, 1941,  and  before  the 
Governor  and  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Vermont  at  Montpelier,  Vt..  on 
March  20,  1941.  on  the  occasion  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  admission  of  Vermont  into  the  Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VERMONT 

Oh.  Vermont,  where  spring,  the  laggard,  lin- 
gers hand  in  hand  with  June. 

Opens  buds  with  chary  fingers,  lest  the  sum- 
mer come  too  soon: 

And  the  April  rains  still  scatter,  truant  lads 
among  the  hills. 

•nil  the  woodlands  echo  laughter  of  a  thou- 
sand baby  nils. 
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All  thy  6aj*  ut  tpazmed  with  ranahlne.  from 

Monadnock's  dlstaot  dome. 
Like  an  eastern  pleasvire  palace,  till  the  sxin 

goes  westward  home. 
Where  Old  Granite  lifts  a  shotdder  and  a 

rugged  pine-topped  crest, 
&i  a  silhouette  of  splendor  'gainst  the  flaming 

of  the  West. 

Oh,  Vermont,  thy  pasture  uplands  rise  so  green 
to  June's  blue  sky, 
y  All  thy  valleys  cup  so  gently  where  the  wind- 

ing rivers  Uel 

And  my  heart  Is  yearning  after  one  green  hill 
and  cottage  tower, 

For  I  know  the  little  hollow  where  rose  laxirel 
Is  In  flower, — 

Where  the  wood  thrush  sings  her  matins,  and 

her  AngeluB  at  eve. 
And  the  cowbells'  mellow  music  with  the  little 

night  sotuuls  weave 
That  sweet  symphony  of  twilight  which  Is 

mine  to  treasure  still 
Tho'  an  exile  from  my  little  laurel-slippered, 

star-crowned  hilL  ^  g   ^_ 

Your  speaker  should  have  been  Calvin 
Ooolldge,  the  man  who  went  from  Plymouth 
Notch  to  become  Governor  of  the  great  Bay 
State,  with  whose  people  and  history  we  are 
so  Intimately  connected;  who  went  ftom 
Massachusetts  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
greatest  office  In  the  world:  who  understood 
both  State  and  Nation;  who  carried  into  pub- 
lic office  principles  to  which  America  m\ist 
return;  who  now  sleeps  on  the  quiet  hill  he 
loved  80  well — it  is  he  who  could  have  stated 
best  the  significance  of  the  event  we  cele- 
brate. 

Or,  not  to  mention  distinguished  Vermont- 
•rs  now  living,  but  going  to  an  earlier  genera- 
tion, how  proud  we  would  be  If  on  this 
rostnmi  stood  today  Edward  J.  Phelps,  orator, 
of  Bennington;  George  F.  Edmunds;  Justin 
8.  Morrill.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Lincoln's  great 
adversary;  or  many  another  who  made  Ver- 
mont an  envied  and  beloved  name. 

I  iim,  however,  deeply  honored  that  you 
hav«  asked  me  here.  I  was  bom  on  the  far 
Pacific,  but  from  the  time  I  was  6  years  old 
I  was  nurtured  on  your  soil,  and  In  my  veins 
runs  the  blood  of  four  generations  of  Vermont 
men  and  women  who  did  not  flinch  from  life 
because  they  found  It  hard,  who  lived  without 
serious  fault,  and  who  died  m  the  peace  of 
God.    I  am  proud  of  that  Inheritance. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  have  been  in 
every  State  of  the  American  Union.  I  have 
spoken  publicly  in  at  least  28.  I  do  not  say 
(out  loud)  that  Vermont  is  better  than  Its 
sister  States.  I  do  say  that  it  Is  different. 
And  wherever  I  have  been,  and  whenever  it 
has  been  known  that  1  am  Vermont  bred, 
strangers  have  told  me.  with  a  light  in  their 
eyes  and  warmth  in  their  handclasp,  that  they, 
too,  trace  back  to  some  forebear  from  Ver- 
mont. I  wonder  If  you  fully  realiae  the  Im- 
mense good  will  you  enjoy  everywhere  in  this 
"^^^        land.    It  Is  a  Jewel  that  has  no  price. 

On  February  18.  1791.  the  following  act  of 
Congress  became  part  of  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land: 

"An  act  for  the  admission  at  the  State  of 
Vermont  into  this  Union. 

*aTM  State  of  Vermont  having  petitioned 
ftae  Congress  to  be  admitted  a  member  o<  the 
United  SUtea— 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Mepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled,  and  it  is 
herebp  enacted  and  declared.  That  on  the 
4th  day  of  March  1791  the  said  State,  by  the 
same  and  style  ol  the  State  of  Vermont,' 
shall  be  received  and  admitted  into  this 
Union  as  a  new  and  entire  member  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America. 


^Speaker  of  th*  Houae  of  Representatives. 


-Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes 

and  President  of  the  Senate. 
"Jkppnmd  February  18,  1791. 

"Qwoaaa  Washihqton, 
-President  of  the  UrtUed  States.' 


One  hxmdred  and  fifty  years  ago,  therefore, 
the  4tli  at  this  month,  and  2  years  and  1  day 
from  the  date  of  the  convening  in  New  York 
City  of  the  First  Congress  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Vermont  ceased 
to  be  an  independent  nation  and  became  the 
first  of  a  great  galaxy  to  be  added  to  the 
13  original  stars  of  the  American  flag.  The 
year  1791  Is  further  memoraWe  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  first  10  amendments,  or  Bill  of 
Rights,  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  among  which  was  one  ijartlcularly 
congenial  to  the  Green  Mountain  Boys :  "The 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States,  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  people." 

Vermont  was  not  carved  out  of  Federal  ter- 
ritory nor  was  it  fragmented  from  another 
Stote,  like  West  Virginia.  Previous  to  Its  ad- 
mission to  the  Union  it  had  been  a  soverlgn 
NaUon.  Only  the  State  of  Texas  ever  en- 
Joyed  a  similar  status.  To  the  fact  of  its 
previous  Independence  and  the  way  it  was 
won  may  be  traced  much  of  Vermont's  char- 
acter and  philosophy  of  government.  It  had 
stood  on  its  own  feet  before  1791  and  it  has 
stood  on  its  own  feet  since.  It  regarded  the 
Nation  as  a  bond  of  common  strength,  "a 
watchdog  to  be  fed  and  not  a  cow  to  be 
milked,"  to  quote  Marshal  Petaln,  of  what 
was  France.  Although  the  State,  in  party 
division,  has  been  labeled  Republican.  It  has 
been,  in  fact,  as  strongly  Jeffersonlan  In  its 
fundamental  attitude  toward  centralized 
power  as  any  State  in  the  Union. 

On  January  16,  1777.  a  convention  of  town- 
ship delegates  meeting  at  Westminster 
Courthouse  unanimously  voted  "That  the 
district  of  land  commonly  called  and  known 
by  the  name  of  New  Hampshire  Grants,  be 
a  new  and  separate  State,  and  for  the  future 
conduct  themselves  as  such." 

On  the  same  day  Nathan  Clark  and  Capt. 
John  Burnham,  of  Bennington,  Ebenezer 
Holsington.  of  Windsor.  Jacob  Burton,  of 
Norwich,  and  Col.  Thomas  Chittenden,  of 
Willlston.  were  apptrtnted  to  draft  and  re- 
port a  more  formal  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. 

This  they  did  on  the  following  day  and 
to  the  following  effect: 

"That  the  district  of  territory,  comprehend- 
ing and  usually  known  by  the  name  and 
description  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  of 
right  ought  to  be,  and  Is  hereby  declared 
forever  hereafter  to  be  considered,  as  a  free 
and  independent  Jurisdiction,  or  State;  by 
the  name,  and  forever  hereafter  to  be  called, 
known,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  New 
Connecticut,  alias  Vermont.  And  that  the 
inhabitants  that  at  present  are,  or  that  may 
hereafter  become  resident,  either  by  procrea- 
tion, or  emigration,  within  said  territory, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges.  Im- 
munities, and  enfranchisements,  as  are  al- 
lowed; and  on  such  condition,  and  in  the 
same  manner,  as  the  present  inhabitants,  in 
futxire.  shall  or  may  enjoy;  which  are.  and 
forever  shall  be  considered  to  be  such  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  to  the  free  citizens  and 
denlaens.  as  are,  or,  at  any  time  hereafter, 
may  be  allowed,  to  any  such  inhabitants  of 
any  of  the  free  and  independent  States  of 
America.  And  that  such  privileges  and  im- 
munities shall  be  regulated  in  a  bill  of  rights, 
and  by  a  form  of  government,  to  be  estab- 
lished at  the  next  adjourned  session  of  this 
convention." 

This  declaration  was  adopted  without  dis- 
sent. It  was  also  voted  to  Inform  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  "of  the  reasons  why  the 
New  Hampshire  Grants  had  been  declared 
a  free  State,  and  to  pray  Congress  to  grant 
said  State  a  representation  in  Congress,"  etc. 
It  was  also  voted  that  a  "Committee  of  war 
be  ai^inted  on  the  east  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, to  be  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
mittee of  war  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountains,  to  act  on  all  proper  occasions." 
The  convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Windsor  on  the  first  Wednesday  In  June. 


The  notificatirai  "To  the  honorable  the  Con- 
tinental Congress"  of  the  action  taken  at 
Westminster  is  a  noteworthy  state  paper,  not 
cmly  becaiise  tt  summarizes  the  case  for  in- 
dependence on  high  and  commanding  grouiul, 
but  because  It  portrairs  the  plucky  deter- 
mination of  a  wilderness  community  of  not 
over  30,000  souls  to  form  a  "free  and  inde- 
pendent State."    I  quote  as  follows: 

"Your  petitioners,  by  virtue  of  several 
grants  made  them  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, have,  many  years  since,  with  their  fam- 
ilies, become  actual  settlers  and  Inhabitants 
of  the  said  described  premises;  by  which  It  Is 
now  become  a  respectable  frontier  to  three 
neighboring  States,  and  Is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  our  common  barrier  Ticonderoga; 
as  it  has  furnished  the  army  there  with  much 
provisions,  and  can  mtister  more  than  5,000 
hardy  soldiers,  capable  of  bearing  arms  in 
defence  of  American  liberty. 

"That  shortly  after  yoxir  petitioners  began 
their  settlements,  a  psjrty  of  land-jobbers  In 
the  city  and  State  of  New  York  began  to 
claim  the  lands,  and  took  measures  to  have 
them  declared  to  be  within  that  Jurisdiction; 

"Thht  on  the  4th  day  of  July  1764,  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  did  pass  an  order  In  council, 
extending  the  Jurisdiction  of  New  York  gov- 
ernment to  the  Coimectlcut  River,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  representation  made  by  the  late 
Lieutenant  Governor  Colden;  that  for  the 
convenience  at  trade  and  administration  ol 
Justice,  the  inhabitants  were  desirous  of  being 
annexed  to  that  SUte; 

"That  on  this  alteration  of  Jtirisdiction, 
the  said  Ueutenant  Governor  Colden  did 
grant  several  tracts  of  land  In  the  above- 
described  limits  to  certain  persons  living  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  which  were  at  that 
time  in  the  actual  poesesslon  of  your  peti- 
tioners; and  under  colcw  of  the  lawful  au- 
thority of  said  State,  did  proceed  against 
your  petitioners  as  lawless  Intruders  upon 
the  Crown  lands  In  their  province.  This 
produced  an  application  to  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  from  yotir  petitioners,  setting 
forth  their  claims  under  the  government  of 
New  Hampshire  and  the  disturbance  and 
interruption  they  had  suffered  from  said  post 
claimants  under  New  York.  And  on  the 
24th  day  of  July  1767  an  order  was  passed 
at  St.  James'  prohibiting  the  Governors  of 
New  York,  for  the  time  being,  from  granting 
any  part  of  the  described  premises  on  pain 
of  incurring  His  Majesty's  highest  displeas- 
ure. Nevertheless,  the  same  Ueutenant 
Governor  Colden,  Governors  Dunmore  and 
Tryon,  have,  each  and  every  of  them.  In  their 
respective  terms  of  administration,  presumed 
to  violate  the  said  royal  order  by  making 
several  grants  of  the  prohibited  premises  and 
countenancing  an  actual  Invasion  of  your 
petitioners  by  force  of  arms  to  drive  them 
off  from  their  possessions. 

"The  violent  proceedings  (with  the  solemn 
declaration  of  the  supreme  court  of  New 
York  that  the  charters,  conveyances,  etc.,  of 
your  petitioners'  lands  were  utterly  null  and 
void)  on  which  they  were  founded  reduced 
your  petitioners  to  the  disagreeable  neces- 
sity of  taking  up  arms  as  the  only  means 
left  for  the  security  of  their  possessions. 
The  consequence  of  this  step  was  the  passing 
of  12  acts  of  outlawry  by  the  Leglslattn-e  of 
New  York  on  the  9th  day  of  March  1774. 
•     •     • 

••Your  petitioners  having  had  no  repre- 
sentative In  that  assembly,  when  these  acts 
were  passed,  they  first  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  them  by  public  papers,  in  which  they  were 
Inserted.  By  these,  they  were  informed,  that 
if  three  or  more  of  them  assembled  together 
to  oppose  what  said  assembly  called  legal 
authority,  that  such  as  should  be  found 
assembled  to  the  number  of  three  or  more, 
should  be  adjtidged  felons:  And  that,  in 
case  they  or  any  of  them  should  not  sur- 
render himself  or  themselves  to  certain  offi- 
cers appointed  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
them,  after  a  warning  of  70  days,  that  then 
It  should  be  lawful  for  the  respective  Judges 
of   the  supreme  court  of   the  province    of 
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New  York,  to  award  execution  of  death,  the 
same  as  though  he  or  they  had  been  at- 
tainted before  a  proper  court  of  Judicatory. 
These  laws  were  evidently  calculated  to  in- 
timidate your  petitioners  into  a  tame  stir- 
render  of  their  rights,  and  such  a  state  of 
vassalage,  as  would  entail  misery  on  their 
latest  posterity.     •     •     • 

"The  convention  of  New  York  have  now 
nearly  completed  a  code  of  laws  for  the 
future  government  of  that  State;  which, 
should  they  be  attempted  to  be  put  In  exe- 
cution, will  subject  your  petitioners  to  the 
fatal  necessity  of  opposing  them  by  every 
means  In  their  power: 

"When  the  declaration  of  the  honorable, 
the  Continental  Congress,  of  the  fourth  of 
July  last  past,  reached  yovir  petitioners,  they 
communicated  It  throughout  the  whole  of 
their  district.     •     •     • 

"And  for  the  mutual  support  of  each 
other  In  the  maintenance  of  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  said  district  or  sepa- 
rate State,  the  said  delegates  did  Jointly  and 
severally  pledge  themselves  to  each  other,  by 
all  the  ties  that  are  held  sacred  among  men, 
and  resolve  and  declare  that  they  were  at 
all  times  ready,  in  conjunction  with  their 
brethren  of  the  United  States,  to  contribute 
their  full  proportion  toward  maintaining 
the  present  Just  war  against  the  fleets  and 
armies  of  Great  Britain. 

"To  convey  this  declaration  and  resolution 
to  your  honorable  body,  the  grand  represent- 
ative of  the  United  States,  were  we  (your 
more  Inunedlate  petiitioners)  delegated  by 
the  united  and  unanimous  voices  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  whole  body  of  the  settlers 
on  the  described  premises.  In  whose  name 
and  behalf,  we  humbly  pray,  that  the  said 
declaration  may  be  received,  and  the  district 
described  therein  be  rianked  by  your  honors, 
among  the  free  and  independent  American 
States,  and  delegates  therefrom  admitted  to 
seats  In  the  grand  Continental  Congress; 
and  your  petitioners  lis  in  duty  bound  shall 
ever  pray. 

"New  Hampshire  Grants.  Westminster, 
January  15.  1777. 

"Signed  by  order,  and  in  behalf  of  said 
inhabitants. 

"Jonas  Fat, 
"Thomas   CHrrTENDEN, 
"Heman  Aixen, 
"Reuben  Jones." 

Due  to  objections  strongly  made  by  New 
York,  Congress  on  June  30.  1777,  dismissed  the 
foregoing  petition  and  stated: 

"That  the  independent  goverrunent  at- 
tempted to  be  established  by  the  people,  styl- 
ing themselves  Inhabitants  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire grants,  can  derive  no  countenance  or 
Justlflcatlon  from  the  act  of  Congress  declar- 
ing the  United  Colonies  to  be  independent  of 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  nor  from  any  other 
act  or  resolution  of  Congress." 

The  Green  Mountain  Boys  were  thus  con- 
fronted with  the  following  situation:  They 
were  at  war;  at  the  Canadian  frontier  were 
armies  of  the  most  powerful  empire  in  the 
world:  at  their  west  wiis  the  great  State  of  New 
York  hostile  to  their  claim;  and  at  Philadel- 
phia was  a  Government  of  Thirteen  States 
which  refused  to  recognize  their  right  to  be 
free. 

In  the  midst  of  such  vast  difficulties  most 
men  would  have  flinched  and  fled.    But — 

"Two  things  have  failed  not  since  first  the 

dawn  began, 
"The  beauty  of  the  wild  green  earth  and  the 

bravery  of  man." 

Vermont  was  beautiful,  and  her  men  were 
brave.  Having  set  their  plow  to  its  furrow 
they  turned  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  nor  to  the  rear.  Forward  was  the  only 
word  they  knew. 

Meeting  at  Windsor  In  pursuance  to  their 
previous  resolve,  they  proceeded  to  form  a 
constitution.  While  they  were  in  their  seats 
came  the  terrifying  news  that  Ticonderoga 


had  evacuated  before  the  army  of  Burgoyne. 
This  exposed  their  very  homes  to  the  ravages 
of  Indians  and  redcoats.  Nevertheless  they 
stuck  to  their  jxjst  until  the  Constitution  had 
been  adopted  July  2,  1777.  A  month  later, 
August  16,  Vermont.  Massachusetts,  and  New 
Hampshire  troops,  under  the  command  of 
General  Stark,  engaged  Burgoyne  and  his  red- 
coats (most  of  whom,  by  the  way.  were  Ger- 
mans) at  the  Battle  of  Bennington  and 
halted  His  Majesty's  ambitious  plan  to  drive 
south  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  and  cut 
America  in  two. 

Small  wonder  Burgoyne  wrote.  "The 
Hampshire  grants  in  particular,  a  country 
unpeopled  and  almost  unknown  in  the  last 
war  (French  and  Indian)  now  abounds  In 
the  most  active  and  most  rebellious  race  on 
the  continent,  and  hangs  like  a  gathering 
storm  on  my  left." 

Thus,  amidst  the  clash  of  arms  and  the 
birth  pangs  of  a  nation  ranging  from  Boston 
to  Savannah,  the  little  nation  of  Vermont 
established  Its  sovereignty.  From  1777  to 
1791,  a  period  of  14  years.  Vermont  owed 
allegiance  to  no  power  on  earth  but  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  and  the  God  of  Battles. 

The  constitution  which  they  adopted  was 
notable  in  at  least  five  particulars; 

1.  It  was  the  first  American  constitution 
to  abolish  slavery,  thus  firmly  meeting  the 
issue  that  had  been  avoided  in  drafting  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  at  Philadelphia 
the  previous  summer. 

2.  It  was  the  first  to  provide  for  uni- 
versal manhood  sviffrage.  without  any  prop- 
erty qualification. 

3.  It  required  every  man  of  the  age  of 
21,  as  a  condition  to  being  a  "freeman" 
and  to  vote  as  such,  to  take  an  oath  that 
when  voting,  "touching  any  matter  that 
concerns  the  State  of  Vermont,  I  will  do 
it  BO,  as  in  my  conscience,  I  shall  Judge 
will  most  conduce  to  the  good  of  the  same, 
as  established  by  the  Constitution,  without 
fear  or  favor  of  any  man."  This  oath  to 
support  constitutional  government  preceded 
the  Dies  committee  by  160  years.  Our  fore- 
bears  were  not  so  soft-headed  as  to  tolerate 
disloyalty  to  their  fundamental  law. 

4.  The  constitution  immediately  called  for 
the  establishment  in  each  town  of  schools 
"for  the  convenient  Instruction  of  youth 
•  •  •  making  proper  use  of  school  lands 
thereby  to  Instruct  youth  at  low  prices." 
Here  was  a  beginning,  In  a  wilderness  set- 
tlement, and  In  the  midst  of  alarms,  of  the 
great  public  school  system  of  this  country. 
Again  the  men  who  gathered  at  Windsor 
had  Horace  Mann's  great  concept  in  their 
brains   17  years  before  he  was  bom. 

And,  fifth,  the  Constitution  contained  this 
memorable  paragraph,  which  ought  to  be  re- 
quired reading  by  every  American  every  day 
of  their  lives: 

"That  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental 
principles,  and  a  firm  adherence  to  Justice, 
moderation,  temperance.  Industry  and  fru- 
gality, are  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve 
the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  keep  government 
free.  The  people  ought,  therefore,  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  these  points.  In  the 
choice  of  officers  and  representatives,  and 
have  a  right  to  exact  a  due  and  constant  re- 
gard to  them,  from  their  legislators  and  mag- 
istrates. In  the  making  and  executing  such 
laws  as  are  necessary  for  the  good  government 
of  the  State." 

I  shall  touch  on  this  later. 

Until  the  first  election  could  be  had  the 
supreme  executive,  legislative  and  Judicial 
power  of  the  State  was  exercised  by  the 
council  of  safety,  which  was  In  turn  an  out- 
growth of  committees  of  safety  organized  in 
the  various  townships.  Although  this  small 
body  of  men  had  absolute  power  their  record 
is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  human  history 
when  absolute  power  has  been  exercised 
firmly  but  with  moderation.  In  all  the  years 
of  conflicting  claims  between  settlers  and 
land-jobbers,  and  despite  the  passionate  and 


unyielding  determination  to  hold  the  homes 
they  had  carved  from  the  wilderness  with 
Infinite  toil,  it  Is  to  the  eternal  credit  of  these 
sturdy  men  that  no  murder  was  committed 
and  nc  human  life  lost  in  a  controversy  last- 
ing 26  years.  They  maintained  their  homes 
against  New  York  State  sheriffs  and  writs  of 
ejectment  more  by  the  psychology  of  fear 
than  by  force.  A  few  men  were  whipped, 
some  fences  were  torn  down,  a  few  log  houses 
burned,  gun  shots  were  heard  at  night, 
threats  were  made,  and  big  words  used,  but 
there  was  less  actual  bloodshed  than  in  a 
single  brawl  in  a  frontier  saloon.  The  record 
Is  a  remarkable  Instance  of  men  being  rever- 
ent of  law  and  human  life  even  when  they 
defied  the  will  of  their  King  or  the  Governor 
of  New  York,  or  the  Continental  Congress. 

The  first  Government  under  the  Consti- 
tution began  business  March  18.  1778.  when 
the  first  General  Assembly  met  at  Windsor. 
It  was  largely  a  Government  on  foot  or 
horseback,  for  the  legislature  met  succes- 
sively at  Windsor.  Bennington.  Windsor,  Ben- 
nington. Windsor.  Manchester.  Westminster, 
Bennington.  Windsor.  Bennington.  Charles- 
ton. New  Hampshire.  Bennington.  Windsor. 
Manchester.  Rutland,  and  Norwich,  during  a 
period  of  6  years.  Judge  Wendell  Phillips 
Stafford  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  ark  of  government  had  15  temporary 
resting  places  before  it  finally  found  its  seat 
at  Montpeller. 

I  must  shorten  the  story.  The  war  dragged 
on.  Royal  ton  was  burned  by  Indians.  The 
dauntless  leader.  Ethan  Allen,  was  captured 
in  Canada  and  taken  In  irons  to  England. 
Vermont  repeatedly  solicited  admission  into 
the  Union  and  the  adjustment  of  the  boun- 
dary line  disputes.  Congress,  to  keep  the 
good  will  of  New  York,  procrastinated  and 
refused.  Then  new  misfortunes  crowded 
upon  the  young  Sute.  Sixteen  townships, 
east  of  the  Connecticut,  asked  to  Join.  The 
Assembly  voted  to  admit  them.  This  was  a 
mistake.  New  Hampshire,  heretofore  a  friend 
of  Vermont,  resented  the  act.  New  Hamp- 
shire and  New  York  Joined  handfi.  They  ne- 
gotiated to  divide  Vermont  between  them  at 
the  watershed  of  the  Green  Movmtalns.  They 
solicited  the  support  of  Congress.  Congress 
tmdertook  to  decide  the  fate  of  Vermont. 

The  year  was  1781.  It  was  the  supreme 
hour  in  Vermont's  fight  to  live.  New  Hamp- 
shire to  the  east.  New  York  to  the  west,  and 
Congress  to  the  south,  all  hostile.  Canada 
and  Indian  massacres  to  the  north.  Great 
Britain  across  the  sea.  It  was  "the  world 
against  Vermont,  and  Vermont  against  the 
world." 

Then  came  the  cry  of  undying  defiance  to 
one  and  all.  Vermont  denied  the  power  of 
Congress  to  Judge  her  right  to  exist.  Then 
came  words  that  prove  when  men  are  fit  to  be 
free.  It  is  Ethan  Allen  speaking  to  Congress: 
"We  are  as  resolutely  determined  to  defend 
the  Independence  of  Vermont  as  Congress 
that  of  the  United  States;  and  rather  than 
fall  we  will  retire  into  the  desolate  caverns  of 
the  mountains  and  wage  war  with  human 
nature  at  large."  This  was  indeed  a  time 
"when  men  grew  tall." 

Not  only  words,  deeds.  New  Hampshire's 
settlements  on  the  Connecticut  and  New 
York's  e»st  of  the  Hudson  wanted  to  Join  this 
dauntless  State.  Vermont  annexed  them  and 
asked  no  one's  leave.  It  doubled  her  territory 
at  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 

This  act  of  reckless  bravery,  of  impudence 
even,  brought  Congress  to  its  senses.  It  said, 
"Give  up  this  new  territory  and  you  may  en- 
ter." General  Washington  counseled  Gover- 
nor Chittenden  to  the  same  effect.  Vermont 
voted  to  withdraw  from  her  new  territory. 
New  York,  however,  remained  obstinate,  and 
by  ceding  public  lands  to  Congress  main- 
tained pressure  on  Philadelphia. 

So  for  7  years  longer  Vermont  went  her 
stxirdy  way.  New  York  would  not  recognize 
her;  Congress  would  not  admit  her.  But  the 
war  with  George  III  was  over.    Vermont  was 
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free  from  Invaalon  from  the  north.  She  did 
not  now  particularly  care  whether  she  Joined 
or  not.  Congreas  and  the  13  Statea  were 
loaded  with  debt.  Vermont  waa  debt  free. 
She  had  paid  as  she  had  fought.  Conse- 
quently settlers  thronged  to  her,  a  point  to 
be  remembered  today.  As  stated  In  WlUlams 
History,  written  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago: 
"Encouraged  by  the  mildness  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  smallnesa  of  the  taxes,  the  fertility 
and  cheapness  of  the  land,  large  additions 
were  annually  made  to  their  nimibera  and 
property  by  the  accession  of  Inhabitants  from 
other  States."  While  chaos  threatened  the 
other  States  Vermont  prospered.  She  coined 
money,  opened  post  offices,  fixed  standards  of 
weight  and  measures,  maintained  a  mild  and 
frugal  government,  and  sawed  wood.  She  p\ir- 
sued  happiness  while  worry  pursued  others. 
So  may  it  be  now  and  forevermore. 

Finally,  however,  Kentucky  "wanted  In"  as 
we  say  in  Indiana,  and  New  York  and  the 
NcHlh  suddenly  found  it  desirable  to  balance 
her  votes  In  Congress  with  votes  from  Ver- 
mont. They  now  practically  asked  Vermont 
to  Join,  and  as  Judge  Stafford  puts  It,  Vermont 
said,  "That  if  It  vrould  be  any  accommodation 
to  the  Union  she  dldnt  know  but  that  she 
would." 

And  so  she  did.  March  4.  1791.  150  years 
ago.    And  they  lived  happUy  ever  after. 

Nevertheleas,  Vermont,  has  continued  ob- 
stinate when  she  thought  she  was  right. 
Years  later  Congress  passed  the  fugitive-slave 
law.  But  nary  a  slave  on  the  "tmderground 
railroad"  to  Canada  through  Vermont  was 
ttimed  back  to  southern  masters. 

And  so  Vermont  proved  her  mettle  and 
became  the  fourteenth  star  In  Old  Glory.  She 
gave  the  first  blood  of  tlie  Revolution;  re- 
ceived the  first  surrender  of  a  British  flag; 
was  first  to  seize  and  sell  the  property  of 
Ttortes;  first  to  prohibit  slavery  by  bill  of 
rights;  first  to  answer  Lincoln's  call  for  vol- 
unteers; in  proportion  to  population  had  a 
greater  percentage  of  soldiers  killed  In  action 
than  any  other  State,  end  never  surrendered 
a  battle  fiag.  In  the  Spanish-American  War 
when  her  quota  was  only  a  battalion  she  gave 
a  regiment — and  Dewey. 

Vermont  has  never  had  much  of  the 
trappings  of  wealth  or  power.  But  "If  you 
know  how  preclo\i8  freedom  Is  you  would 
defend  It  with  axes."  as  the  Spartans  said 
when  the  king's  satrap  ridiculed  their  arms. 
Vermont  had  men.  In  the  great  struggle 
between  North  and  South  she  sent  one- 
tenth  of  her  popxilatlon.  more  than  one- 
half  of  her  able-bodied  men.  At  Gettys- 
burg came  Sedgwick's  order,  "Put  the  Ver- 
montera  In  front  and  close  up  the  column." 
I  have  sketched  the  story  of  1791.  But 
h»'i  It  no  meaning  for  the  days  liv  which 
we  live— daya  In  which  democracies  have 
grown  fat?  Has  not  Vermont  a  message 
for  soft  Uvlng?  Are  we  to  grow  mendicants 
or  men?  Are  the  bread  and  circuses  of 
modem  Caesars  to  be  the  food  of  coming 
generations?  Or  is  American  manhood  still 
to  be  honored?  And  where  and  how  Is 
manhood  nurtured?  On  government  hand- 
outs and  deficits?  Or  by  frugal  spending, 
plain   living,   and   hard  work? 

The  latter,  I  submit.  And  here  Is  proof. 
Who's  Who  In  America  Is  recognized  as  a 
fair  measure  of  men's  achievement.  Some 
years  ago  an  analysis  was  made  of  the  place 
of  birth  of  those  who  had  won  recognition 
in  that  Index  of  accomplishment.  Per 
100.000  of  population  Vermont  led  every 
State.  New  Hampshire  second,  Maine  third, 
Massachusetts  fourth,  Connecticut  sixth,  and 
Rhode  Island  eighth,  the  6  New  England 
States  m  the  first  8  of  48.  In  a  similar 
publication.  Men  of  Science,  Vermont  again 
ranked  first.  New  Hampshire  second.  Massa- 
chusetts third.  Connecticut  fourth,  and 
Maine  tenth.  5  New  England  States  In  the 

first  10. 

Perhaps  the  upllfters  and  the  bleeding 
bearts  on  the  Potomac  can  do  a  better  Job 


of  breeding   Americana  than  Vermont   and 
New  England.    But  It  remains  to  be  proved. 
Notable  as  Is  her  past.  I  believe  Vermont 
has  a  great  future  If  she  will  "put  her  feet 
m  the  tracks  of  her  forefathers  where  she 
may  neither  wander  nor  fall,"  as  Edmund 
Burke  once  said.    I  will  tell  you  why.    This 
Nation    is    marching    nonchalantly    toward 
bankruptcy.     For  11  years  the  Nation  has 
lived  beyond  Its  means,  and  the  end  Is  not 
yet.    So  with  States  and  cities.    A  pleasure- 
mad  people  who  give  votes  to  poUtlclans  In 
exchange  for  tickets  to  the  public's  treasure 
refuse  to  tighten  their  belts  and  do  with  less. 
It  Is  a  shocking  fact  that  New  York  City's 
debt  today  Is  greater  than  that  of  the  entire 
Nation  plus  the   48   State   governments    in 
1914     Property  In  great  cities  Is  being  torn 
down  or  abandoned  to  avoid  taxes.    There  Is 
a  turn  In  the  tide.    Of  the  10  largest  cities 
in   America.   5  declined  In  population   this 
past  decade.    The  tinsel  Is  leaving  the  flesh- 
pots.    The  prodigal  son  Is  thinking  of  home. 
If,  therefore,  Vermont  remembers  that  "the 
mildness  of  her  government  and  the  small- 
ness  of  her  taxes"  once  drew  settlers  from 
debt-ridden  States,  It  may  well  recur  again. 
I  believe,  too,  that  If  those  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  your  schools  and  col- 
leges let  It  be  known  that  you  wUl  not  tol- 
erate  the   teachings  of   "pinks   who    would 
be  red  If  they  were  not  yellow."  but  Insist 
that  loyalty   to   constitutional   government, 
as  set  forth  in  your  freeman's  oath,  must  be 
taught,  whatever   else   Is   not  taught,   that 
fine  youngsters  and  their  parents  will  cross 
your  frontiers. 

In  a  day  of  mass  emotion,  radio,  and 
movlng-pictxire  and  Government  propaganda. 
of  headline  thinking  and  thoughtless  living. 
let  Vermont  repeat  to  the  Nation  the  words 
in  the  introduction  to  her  State  Papers  of 

1823: 

"The  general  diffusion  of  Intelligence  con- 
stitutes the  life  of  a  free  government.  Upon 
every  department  of  such  a  government  the 
peoplo  exert  an  unremitted  influence,  and 
stamp  on  all  Its  measures  the  Impress  of  their 
own  character.  Called  upon  to  act.  they 
should  become  accustomed  to  think;  and 
though  they  cannot  ordinarily  possess  ex- 
tended and  comprehensive  views  of  other  sys- 
tems of  government,  they  should  at  least 
understand  their  own.  The  whole  science  of 
government  consists  In  a  knowledge  of  the 
practical  operation  of  principles.  With  the 
science  thus  understood,  the  citizens  of  every 
free  government  owe  It  to  themselves  and 
their  posterity  to  become  familiarly  ac- 
quainted. The  preservation  of  their  political 
Institutions  depends,  under  Divine  Provi- 
dence,  on   themselves." 

At  a  time  when  communities  and  States 
are  abdicating  their  responsibilities;  at  a 
time  when  we  hear  the  tread  of  returning 
Caesars  and  their  boast  that  the  Individual 
has  no  rights  which  the  State  Is  bound  to 
respect,  let  these  words  of  1823  be  held  in 
remembrance. 

The  "preservation  of  our  political  Institu- 
tions depends,  under  Divine  Providence,  on 
ourselves."  And  on  no  one  else.  And  when 
we  are  seeking  within  our  midst  the  open 
enemies  of  the  Republic,  let  us  assert  the 
truth— that  the  most  dangerous  enemy  to 
free  Institutions,  the  worst  of  "fifth  colxmi- 
nists."  Is  the  Indifferent  and  apathetic  citizen, 
the  hitch  hiker  in  government. 

If  government  Is  to  be  kept  within  bounds, 
if  the  tyrannies  against  which  ovir  fathers 
fought  are  not  to  return  to  curse  our  sons, 
government  mvist  be  kept  close  to  the  people. 
As  Mr.  Coolidge  said: 

"No  method  of  procedure  has  ever  been  de- 
vised by  which  liberty  could  be  divorced  from 
local  self-government.  No  plan  of  centraliza- 
tion has  ever  been  adopted  which  did  not  re- 
sult in  bureaucracy,  tyranny.  Inflexibility,  re- 
action, and  decline.  •  •  •  The  States 
should  not  be  Induced  by  coercion  or  favor  to 


surrender    the    management    of    their    own 
affairs." 

Jefferson,  the  elder  Coolidge  said:  "What 
has  destroyed  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man 
in  every  government  which  has  existed  under 
the  sun?  The  generalizing  and  concentrat- 
ing all  cares  and  powers  Into  one  body,  no 
matter  whether  the  autocrats  of  Russia  or 
Prance  or  the  aristocrats  of  the  Venetian 
Senate." 

Local  self-government.  This  Is  the  glory 
of  the  New  England  Town  Meeting,  the  most 
perfect  Instrument  to  keep  government  free 
and  frugal  and  honest.  Although  not  adapt- 
ed to  large  areas,  one  of  the  cleanest  winds 
blowing  In  these  murky  days  Is  the  old  town- 
meeting  Idea  applied  to  broader  problems — 
where  both  sides  are  certain  to  be  heard. 
There  are  always  two  sides  to  a  question. 
But  let  us  not  think  that  the  side  Is  not  Im- 
portant. There  are  two  sides  to  fljrpaper.  but 
It  makes  some  difference  to  the  fly  which 
side  he  lights  on.  And  so  with  principles  of 
goverimaent. 

And  if  government  Is  not  to  be  tyrant  and 
master  It  must  be  kept  poor.  Jefferson 
wrote.  "We  must  make  our  selection  between 
economy  and  liberty  or  profusion  and  servi- 
tude." And  Coolidge.  the  modern  Jefferson, 
said: 

"I  favor  the  policy  of  economy,  not  because 
I  wish  to  save  money,  but  because  I  wish  to 
save  people.     •     •     • 

"One  of  the  first  signs  of  the  breaking 
down  of  free  government  Is  a  disregard  by  the 
taxing  power  of  the  right  of  the  people  to 
their  own  property.  It  makes  little  differ- 
ence whether  such  a  condition  Is  brought 
about  through  the  will  of  a  dictator,  through 
the  power  of  a  military  force,  or  through  the 
pressure  of  an  organized  minority.  The  re- 
sult Is  the  same.  Unless  the  people  can  en- 
Joy  that  reasonable  security  In  the  possession 
of  their  property  which  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  against  unreasonable  taxa- 
tion, freedom  Is  at  an  end.     •     •     • 

"I  am  for  economy.  After  that  I  am  for 
more  economy." 

It  has  seemed  In  recent  years  when  public 
debt  Is  held  of  no  Importance  because  "It  Js 
owed  to  all  of  us;"  when  deficits  are  glori- 
fied as  "net  contributions  to  national  pur- 
chasing power;"  when  there  has  seemed  no 
end  to  our  ability  to  mortgage  the  patri- 
mony our  fathers  saved  for  us.  that  Jeffer- 
son and  Coolidge  were  the  flscal  relics  of  a 
foolish  age.  But  be  not  deceived.  God  Is  not 
mocked.  Whatsoever  one  soweth,  that  shall 
he  also  reap. 

Today,  lean,  hard  men  are  on  the  march. 
Millions  of  Japanese,  willing  to  live  on  naught 
but  rice  and  flsh,  filled  with  a  fierce  religion 
which  makes  it  life's  greatest  glory  to  die 
lor  the  Emperor;  millions  of  Italians  strug- 
gling, as  they  say.  to  escape  the  prison  of 
their  own  sea;  millions  of  Germans  who, 
despite  the  worthless  word  of  their  Fuehrer 
and  despite  their  ruthless  cnishlng  of  little 
states  which  asked  only  to  live  as  friendly 
neighbors,  are,  as  a  people,  capable  of  any 
sacrifice  for  their  fatherland,  willing  to  work 
60  hours  a  week  for  meager  living — these  are 
they  who  challenge  the  modern  democracies 
grown  soft  and  fat  and  corrupt  and  con- 
tented. Rotten  city  governments.  Mendi- 
cant State  governments.  Spendthrift  Na- 
tional Government.  Their  war  cry  Is  "Charge 
it  on  the  cuff."  Their  slogan  Is  "Less  work, 
more  pay;  produce  less  and  have  more." 
Their  shibboleth  Is  "Bigger  pensions  for  every- 
body." Upon  their  banner  is  that  strange 
device,  "Special  privileges  for  all."  In  this 
sign  they  conquer — for  a  time. 

It  Is  needless  to  say  that  all  this  Is  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  hardy  self-reliance  that 
has  made  Vermont  an  honored  name  since 
the  time  when,  like  yellow  Jackets  tearing 
from  their  nests,  the  Green  Mountain  boys 
hurled  defiance  at  one  and  all — and  paid 
their  way  as  they  went. 
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None  of  this  new  dogma  fooled  Calvin 
Coolidge.  He  never  worshipped  this  modern 
Baal.  He  remained  steadfast  to  the  gods  of 
the  hills,  contemptuous  of  the  gods  of  the 
valleys  to  which  sloth  and  ease  threw  In- 
cense. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  and  It  seems  a  strange 
prophecy  today,  this  greatest  son  of  old  Ver- 
mont had  this  to  say  to  his  countrymen : 

"We  have  come  to  our  present  high  estate 
through  toll  and  suffering  and  sacrifice. 
That  which  was  required  to  produce  the 
present  standards  of  society  will  ever  be  re- 
quired for  their  maintenance.  Unless  there 
Is  an  eternsd  readiness  to  respond  with  the 
same  faith,  the  same  courage,  and  the  same 
devotion  In  the  defense  of  our  institutions 
which  were  exhibited  in  their  establishment, 
we  shall  be  dispossessed,  and  others  of  a 
sterner  fiber  will  seize  on  our  Inheritance." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  In  1791  Vermont 
Joined  the  Union.  In  1941  the  Union  should 
Join  Vermont. 


The  Southern  Economy  in  the  Defense 
Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  March  20,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  CHESTER  C.  DAVIS 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  copy  of  the  address  of  Hon. 
Chester  C.  Davis,  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission,  delivered  before 
the  Southern  Governors'  Conference  In 
New  Orleans  on  March  15  last,  on  the 
subject  The  Southern  Economy  in  the 
Defense  Program.  I  wish  to  call  particu- 
lar attention  to  these  words  from  Mr. 
Davis'  address.    He  said: 

It  Is  significant  that  our  greatest  success 
In  expanding  Industry  In  the  South,  both  be- 
fore and  since  the  beginning  of  the  defense 
program,  has  been  In  two  directions.  One 
was  the  shift  of  the  textile  industry  nearer 
to  the  source  of  raw  material  and  labor  sup- 
ply. The  other  has  been  In  the  Immediate 
Tennessee  Valley  area.  Within  recent 
months  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  power  have 
brought  an  aluminum  Industry,  an  ammo- 
nia Industry,  and  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
plosives to  Tennessee  and  Alabama;  there 
would  have  been  precious  little  defense 
Industry  In  these  States  without  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  facilities.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  Tennessee  Valley  was  largely 
the  product  of  southern  Initiative  and 
Imagination.  It  should  be  an  object  lesson 
to  the  South  In  what  a  genuine  Industrial 
development  requires. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
entire  address  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

You  have  asked  me  today  to  talk  about 
the  role  of  the  Southern  States  In  the  de- 
fense program;  and  on  the  relation  of  war 


and  our  defense  effort  to  the  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult problems  which  you  have  faced  In  this 
part  of  the  country  In  recent  years.  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  necessary  for  me  to  begin  with 
this  second  phase  of  my  topic — with  some 
consideration  of  the  economy  and  economic 
problems  of  the  cotton  South.  I  do  this  be- 
cause to  me  It  Is  self-evident  that  a  strong 
and  effective  participation  In  the  work  of 
national  defense  proceeds  from  a  sound  and 
properly  organized  economic  life.  Energies 
which  must  be  devoted  and  absorbed  com- 
pletely In  the  struggle  for  existence  cannot 
be  diverted  to  defense  activity. 

The  South  has  come  through  difficult 
years,  and  there  are  dlfQcult  days  ahead. 
But  If  It  Is  to  be  an  effective  participant  In 
the  work  of  defense,  It  must  have  an  eco- 
nomic organization  which  makes  effective 
use  of  southern  mani>ower  and  material  re- 
sources. An  economic  organization  that 
holds  the  great  mass  of  the  people  struggling 
to  grow  one  crop  which,  vmder  existing  and 
prospective  conditions  cannot  produce  a  de- 
cent American  standard  of  living  for  many 
of  them,  does  not  make  full  and  effective  use 
of  resources. 

The  South  Is  an  agrarian  economy — Its 
living,  or  the  vast  part  of  It,  has  been  de- 
rived directly  from  the  soil.  Traditionally 
the  farmer  has  organized  his  operations  and 
planned  his  output  Independently  of  his 
neighbor.  He  has  taken  the  market-deter- 
mined price  for  whatever  supply  resulted 
from  the  combination  of  Individual  decision 
and  crop  yields.  Nowhere  else  In  our  eco- 
nomic system  In  recent  times  has  there  been 
the  same  dependence  on  the  free,  uncon- 
trolled, and  competitive  market. 

During  the  aggressive  expansion  of  the 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries 
this  economic  Isolation  of  the  farmer  was 
not  a  serious  disadvantage.  His  market  both 
at  home  and  abroad  expanded  as  rapidly — 
sometimes  more  rapidly — than  his  ability  to 
supply  It.  But  since  the  World  War  the 
American  farmer  has  been  living  In  a  con- 
tracting market.  European  countries  dur- 
ing the  post-war  period  no  longer  financed 
our  railroads  and  ovir  Industries,  and  we  no 
longer  serviced  our  debt  with  wheat  and 
cotton.  With  controlled  Immigration  and 
latterly  a  slower  rate  of  population  Increase, 
our  domestic  market  has  been  growing  less 
rapidly  than  before.  The  free  market  of  the 
farm  producer  reflected  the  full  burden  of 
this  new  situation — and  reflected  It  directly 
on  the  producer.  The  farmer  could  not,  as 
could  Industry,  control  or  check  the  down- 
ward movement  In  his  prices  and  gradually 
adjust  his  supply  to  the  new  situation.  He 
had  to  take  the  rap. 

As  I  see  It  In  broad  outline,  during  the 
last  8  years  we  have  made  some  progress 
In  meeting  the  fundamental  situation^ — the 
farmer  has  managed,  and  nowhere  with  such 
unanimity  of  action  as  In  the  Cotton  Belt — 
to  develop  a  measure  of  control  over  his  pro- 
duction and  the  price  at  which  It  sells. 

Agriculture  has  gained  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection from  the  vicissitudes  of  xmcontrolled 
production  In  the  free  market.  This  pro- 
tection together  with  the  expansion  of  do- 
mestic demand  which  has  taken  place  In 
recent  years  has  put  some  farmers  In  a  rea- 
sonably favorable  position.  Some  2,000,000 
persons  have  found  employment  during  the 
past  12  months;  It  Is  fair  to  assume  that 
nearly  all  of  these  have  Increased  their  pva- 
chases  of  food.  The  market  for  beef.  Iamb, 
pork,  mUk.  butter,  eggs,  and  cheese — all 
luxury  Items  for  many  Americans — again  Is 
expanding. 

But  the  position  of  the  2,000.000  farms 
which  produce  cotton,  and  of  the  10,000,000 
people  who  live  on  these  farms.  Is  very  dif- 
ferent. These  and  the  tobacco  and  wheat 
producers  do  not  face  an  expanding  market; 
rather,  they  now  face  adjustment  to  a  still 
further  (  ntractlon  In  their  existing  market. 
Before  the  war— the  present  war— we  were 


holding  our  own  against  our  eld  cotton  com- 
petitors, Egypt  and  India.  And  in  splt«  at 
the  Increasing  use  of  cotton  substitutes  the 
world  consumption  of  cotton  was  Increasing. 
In  1914  the  world  consumed  about  20.000.000 
bales,  and  after  the  Interruption  of  the  World 
War  It  again  reached  this  figure  In  1923.  By 
1936  world  consumption  had  climbed  up  to 
some  30.000,000  bales.  The  world  still  likea 
cotton,  and  I  think  this  Is  Important.  How- 
ever, as  you  well  know,  strong  new  competi- 
tors have  arisen  in  South  America,  Africa, 
and  China.  These  new  competitors  probably 
have  a  staying  power  In  world  markets  at 
least  as  great  as  ours.  Finally,  the  war  for 
the  time  being  has  slashed  off  the  greater  part 
of  our  overseas  market  In  Its  entirety. 

Obviously  If  southern  manpower,  land,  and 
resources  are  to  be  used  most  effectively  In 
the  period  ahead,  vigorous  and  Imaginative 
action  Is  necessary.  Steps  must  be  taken 
which  will  provide  a  suppxirtable  livelihood 
for  those  whose  markets  were  In  the  path  of 
the  aggressors;  we  must  find  a  \aseful  outlet 
for  the  manpower  which  In  the  past  produced 
for  these  markets;  and.  If  possible,  we  must 
work  toward  a  solution  which  will  leave  the 
South  prosperous  and  secure  when  the  pres- 
ent period  of  crisis  Is  over. 

To  begin  we  must  take  for  granted,  I  think, 
that  the  South  Is  going  to  continue  to  grow 
cotton  and  that  the  world  In  the  future  will 
purchase  a  part  of  It.  Even  were  we  told 
tomorrow  that  not  another  bale  of  American 
cotton  would  ever  leave  the  country,  we  could 
not  at  once  place  ourselves  on  a  purely  do- 
mestic basis.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  make  any  such  assumption.  We  are 
still  part  of  the  world.  Our  policy  of  aid  to 
Britain,  so  firmly  supported  In  this  part  of 
the  country,  shows  the  extent  of  our  par- 
ticipation In  the  world  community.  This 
policy  means  that  we  Intend  In  the  future  to 
participate  In  the  world  community.  On  the 
economic  level  It  means  we  will  continue  to 
supply  the  world  with  a  part  of  Its  cotton. 

In  both  the  Immediate  and  the  Indefinite 
futxire  the  South  will  be  living  with  Ite 
great  staple  crop.  It  follows  that  cotton 
prices  must  provide  a  suppjrtable  return  to 
those  .(Who  produce  It.  We  must  continue 
with  measures  which  will  make  cotton  grow- 
ing remunerative  particularly  In  those  areas 
and  for  those  people  with  no  ready  alterna- 
tive. We  must  do  this  even  though,  tem- 
porarily, we  may  accumulate  surpluses  even 
larger  than  those  we  now  have.  I  should 
like  to  add  here  that  I  hope  we  do  not  spend 
too  much  time  worrying  about  the  size  of 
this  surplus.  Many  of  you  will  disagree 
with  me,  I  know,  but  I  must  Insist  that  the 
problem  of  our  cotton  stocks  Is  In  part  a 
state  of  mind.  Were  they  half  as  large  as  they 
are,  we  would  still  worry;  were  they  half  as 
large  again,  we  would  not  worry  much  more. 
We  can  develop  and  In  some  measure  we  have 
developed  machinery  so  that  a  12.000.000-bale 
carry-over  bears  little  more  heavily  on  the 
producer  than  a  10, 000. 000 -bale  carry-over. 
Let  us  count  on  this  machinery  of  loans  and 
storage,  or  the  equivalent  of  this  machinery, 
to  protect  the  producer  from  the  price -de- 
pressing effects  of  our  surplus.  And  as  for 
the  surplus  let  us  not  during  this  crisis 
worry  too  much  about  something  that  every 
other  Industrial  country  would  consider  a 
great  asset. 

But  to  make  cotton  reasonably  profitable 
to  live  with  Is  only  a  first  step.  It  still  leaves 
us  with  Idle  hands  and  Idle  lands.  It  still 
leaves  us  with  the  curse  of  a  one-crop  econ- 
omy. 

We  must  have  a  better-balanced  agricul- 
ture. You  all  know  the  difficulty  in  the 
past  which  has  faced  those  who  have  talked 
of  the  diversification  of  southern  agriculture. 
It  has  been  the  question  of  altemativea. 
We  have  wanted  to  diversify  our  cotton  acre- 
ages but  with  what?  Other  things  beside* 
cotton  were  plentiful,  too.  Now  this  eltua- 
tlon   Is  changing.     There   are   alternatives. 
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We  are  entering  ft  period  of  expanding  do- 
mestic demand  for  dairy  producta,  meata.  and 
vegetables.    We  face  a  period  when  the  South 
can  increase  its  production  of  foods  without 
raiding  the  marketa  of  other  areas.    As  the 
Nation's  food  requirements  expand  in  months 
ahead,  1  feel  that  we  must  look  upon  the 
South  as  a  new  and  Important  part  of  the 
Nation's  larder.     By  so  doing,  we  will  save 
ourselves  from   tmeconomlcal    and  perhaps, 
m  the  long  run,  unnecessary  expansion  in 
the  present  meat  and  dairy  areas.    But  par- 
ticularly we  will  leave  the  South  with  a  better 
balanced   agriculture   for   an   Increased   and 
better-balanced  home  consumption.     In  all 
our  agricultural  programs,  both  State  and 
national,  we  should  give  close  attention  to 
expanding  the  food  resoiirces  of  the  South. 
The  time  has  come.  1  think,  when  we  can 
approach  this  matter  as  a  truly  national  ob- 
iMtive  on  which  all  can  agree.    To  the  extent 
we   are   successful   we   will    accomplish   the 
Bccond  great  step,  the  diversification  of  the 
T  "^^-^_   agricultural  economy  of  the  South. 

"     There  are  several  further  steps  in  a  com- 
/  plete   program,  but   there  Is   one   which   I 

'  should  Uke  to  stress  in  particular.    Dlversl- 

flcatlon  of  agriculture  Is  but  one  step  in  a 
larger  process— the  process  of  diversifying  an 
economy.  A  diversified  economy  is  one  which 
combines  both  agriculture  and  Industry.  Full 
adjustment  and  full  balance  in  the  southern 
economy  wiU  not  come  untU  a  part  of  the 
agricultural  population  has  fotmd  an  effec- 
tive and  useful  employment  through  south- 
em  industrial  expansion.  This  is  the  great 
step  which  la  necessary  if  the  South  is  to  be- 
come a  strong  and  effective  part  of  our  na- 
tional economy.  It  is  the  step  which  must 
be  taken  if  the  full  power  of  the  South  is  to 
be  made  available  and  xised  in  the  defense  ef- 
fort It  Is  one  of  the  purposes  to  which 
this  association  of  Governors  of  the  Southern 
States  is  dedicated. 

There  Is  no  easy  road  to  industrial  develop- 
ment.     In    modem    economic    society    the 
tendency  is  to  a  centralization  rather  than 
to  a  decentralization  of  industrial  produc- 
-  tlon.    The  British  Empire  has  developed  with 

a  small  industrial  core  on  the  British  Isles 
and  a  vast  world  hinterland  from  which  it 
draws  food  and  materials,  and  to  which  it 
ships  finished  products.  Somewhat  similarly 
the  United  States  has  developed  its  own  In- 
dustrial core  in  the  North  and  Northeast  with 
Its  own  agrarian  empire  in  the  South  and 

West. 

In  the  case  of  both  Britain  and  the  United 
States  this  pattern  of  industrial  concentration 
has  been  deeply  influenced  and  confirmed  by 
war.  The  era  of  industrial  expansion  in  Eu- 
rope, which  historians  term  the  industrial 
revolution,  coincided  with  the  Napoleonic 
Wars.  England  entered  these  wars  with  a 
subetantial  head  start  In  Its  industry  and 
while  the  Continent  suffered  under  a  succes- 
sion of  military  campaigns,  English  indus- 
trial production  continued  intact.  England 
became  the  banker  and  in  measure  the  arsenal 
for  her  continental  alUes.  By  the  time  peace 
came  she  had  far  outstripped  her  Industrial 
rivals  across  the  Channel.  She  was  able,  as 
we  know,  to  maintain  this  leadership  for 
more  than  a  century. 

Very  similarly  in  the  United  States  the 
War  between  the  States  found  the  North 
with  a  nucleus  of  indxistry  which  was  greatly 
expanded  to  supply  Its  armies.  The  ante- 
bellTim  South,  using  Its  agricultural  advan- 
tages, had  specialized  on  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
sugar.  Its  industry  was  undeveloped  and  It 
was  destroyed  or  rendered  ineffective  par- 
tlciilarly  after  Sherman's  campaigns.  North- 
em  industry  was  confirmed  in  Its  head  start, 
and  It  too  has  maintained  that  lead. 

The  Great  War  brought  a  new  period  of 
expansion — one  far  In  excess  of  that  of  the 
war  of  the  1860's.  During  the  Great  War  we 
expanded  existing  Industries  and  we  located 
our  new  war  industries  close  to  the  present 
centers  of   indtistrial    activity.     The   result 


reinforced    the    Indvistrial   concentration   of 
the   Northem    and   Northeastern    States.    I 
might  add  also  that  this  policy  created  some 
very  serious  subsidiary  problems.     So  great 
was  the  congestion  of  industrial  activity  In 
the  northeastern  triangle  that   in  1918  the 
War  Industries  Board  was  forced  to  suspend 
for  a  period  all  further  war  orders  in  a  se- 
lected   group    of   Northeastern    States.    The 
task   of   supplying  fuel    and   food   to   these 
areas  had  gone  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
raUways  and  the  ability  of  the  main  rail  gate- 
ways to  handle  freight.    Acute  labor  shortages 
developed  in  spite  of  mass  migration  into  the 
northeastern  area.    At  the  same  time  manu- 
facturers outside  of  the  area  had  a  labor  sur- 
plus and  idle  plant  capacity.    In  many  cases 
they  were  unable  to  use  this  labor  and  plant 
because  of  their  Inability  to  get  materials 
which  were  tied  up  under  priorities  in  the 

eastern  areas.  ,  ^  ,.         ♦*,« 

I  stress  these  matters  for  I  believe  the 
current  flows  strongly  in  the  United  States 
toward  a  concentration  of  indiistrial  enter- 
prise and  it  is  vital  that  we  watch  this  cur- 
rent in  time  of  war.  People  in  the  South  and 
West  have  looked  at  times  upon  their  labor 
force  and  their  raw  material  resources  arid 
have- assumed  that  the  logic  of  events  would 
cause  them  to  be  used— that  if  they  waited. 
Industry  would  employ  these  resources.  I 
can't  help  thinking  that  they  were  too  op- 
timistic.   I  have  had  some  recent  experience 

with  this  problem.  ...._„  o«« 

When  the  National  Defense  Advisory  com- 
mission was  organized  last  summer,  I  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  new  Industries  required 
under  the  defense  program  should  not  be 
located  in  areas  where  existing  industries 
essential  to  defense  are  now  concentrated, 
when  there  was  any  possibility  of  placing 
them  elsewhere  without  sacrifice  of  speed 
and  efficiency.  It  was  clear  that  this  was 
the  only  way  in  which  new  reservoirs  of 
unemployed  labor  and  resources  would  be 
tapped  without  uprooting  famiUes  and  shift- 
ing them  thousands  of  miles  Into  communi- 
ties, where  ebbing  of  the  armament  effort 
wovild  leave  them  stranded. 

The  plans,  such  as  they  were,  which  had 
been  made  prior  to  the  emergency  for  maxi- 
mum war  production  were  not  based  on  such 
a  principle.  In  carrying  out  the  program 
we  have  made  some  progress  toward  decen- 
tralization, but  I  have  been  far  from  satis- 
fled.  I  am  afraid  that  in  the  defense  effort 
up  to  date  we  have  followed  the  same  pat- 
tern of  regional  concentration  that  was 
followed  in  1917  and  1918.  Then,  as  I  have 
said,  we  handicapped  our  effort  by  shortages 
of  labor  and  transport  and  left  an  aftermath 
of  overbuilt  and  overconcentrated  industry. 
I  am  afraid  that  we  will  again  reap  some  of 
the  same  harvest  of  economic  and  social 
consequences. 

In  the  period  between  June  1  of  last  year 
and  January  31  of  this  year  some  seven  and 
one-half  billions  (rf  defense  contracts  have 
been  let.  These  exclude  contracts  for  ship 
construction  and  supplies  where  obviously 
seaboard  States  must  dominate  the  picture. 
Of  this  total,  only  slightly  over  a  half  biUion, 
or  approximately  7  percent,  have  been  placed 
In  the  11  States  of  Alabama.  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Oklahoma,  Florida, 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi.  Louisiana, 
and  Texas.  This  7  j)ercent  of  the  total  com- 
pares with  a  value  of  manufactures  in  1937 
in  these  States  of  slightly  over  11  percent  of 
the  national  total.  These  figwes  are  for  de- 
fense contracts.  Up  to  March  1  plans  have 
been  completed  for  the  construction  of  some 
302  new  faculties  for  defense  production. 
Of  these,  only  24,  valued  at  $166,271,860,  have 
been  located  in  the  11  States  I  have  Just 
listed,  as  compared  with  302  at  a  cost  of 
11,574,523,000  In  the  rest  of  the  country. 
These,  as  I  say,  were  the  new  facilities  and 
Included  many  plants  where  I  had  hoped  we 
would  have  a  special  freedom  of  choice  in 
finding    favorable   locations    In    accordance 


with  the  broad  pattern  of  decentralization. 
I  am  far  from  satisfied  with  the  showmg, 
and  as  I  have  said  on  other  occasions,  I  feel 
equally  dissatisfied  with  the  results  in  the 
rural  areas  of  the  West. 

In  part,  our  hands  were  tied  by  the  com- 
pelling need  for  speed.    But  there  were  other 
reasons.    The  line  of  least  resistance  was  to 
place  bvifilness  and  locate  industry  in  existing 
industrial  areas.    Those  of  mb  who  were  in- 
terested in  a  larger  decentralization  of  this 
effort  found  ourselves  placed  largely  in  an  ad- 
visory role.     An   adviser  whose   advice  runs 
counter  to  established  lines  of  procedure  Is 
pretty  sure  to  have  some  difficulties.    Indus- 
trial   management    has   thought    largely    in 
terms  of  doing  the  new  business  of  war  pro- 
duction on  the  old  stand.    On  occasions  they 
stoutly  opposed  any  shift  from  their  existing 
areas  of  operation.    We  were  faced  with  in- 
ertia  and   conservatism.     We   found   people 
unable  to  visualize  the  vast  productive  power 
the  United  States  could  release  were  we  able 
to  mobilize  the  reservoirs  of  manpower  now 
partially  or  ineffectively  used  throughout  the 
South  and  West. 

I   think  there  is  another   reason   perhaps 
more  important  than  the  ones  I  have  cited. 
I  was  Interested  and  I  was  somewhat  shocked 
a  few  days  ago  to  see  a  tabulation  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  defense  orders  to  date  not  as  be- 
tween areas  but  between  Industrial  concerns. 
Included  In  the  tabulation  were  eleven  and 
one-half  billions  of  prime  contracts  awarded 
between  June  13  of  last  year  and  February  15 
of   this  year.     This  tabulation   Includes   all 
types  of  contracts.     Of  this  vast  total,  be- 
tween one-fifth  and  one-quarter  had  gone  to 
2  groups  of  companies  of  closely  intercon- 
nected ownership.     Between  40  and  45  per- 
cent  had   gone   to  6  closely  Interconnected 
groups.     And  a  total  of  80  percent  has  gone 
to  62  companies  or  Interrelated  groups  of  com- 
panies.    There   is  rich  food  for  thought   in 
these  figures.     I  believe  they  are  closely  re- 
lated to  the  mediocre  success  we  have  had  In 
apportioning  a  part  of  this  new  defense  in- 
dustry to  the  States  represented  here  today. 
Our  defense  contracts  are  being  absorbed  by 
a  small  handful  of  concerns.    The  very  small- 
ness  of  the  number  threatens  to  be  a  serious 
bottleneck  on  the  full  use  of  our  industrial 
and   human   resources.     It   is   a   bottleneck 
which  must  be  broken. 

Fortunately,  serious  work  has  been  under- 
taken and  is  now  under  way  to  try  to  spread 
this   work.    A   Nation-wide    organization    Is 
being  set  up  under  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  which  seeks  as  its  primary  pur- 
pose to  get  as  large  a  portion  of  the  work 
covered   by   these  prime  contracts  scattered 
throughout  the  country  Into  the  plants  and 
factories   of    subcontractors    as    is    possible. 
This  is  going  to  require  a  lot  of  attention 
and  a  lot  of  hard  work.    I  attended  a  con- 
ference  this   morning   at   the   New   Orleans 
branch  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banking  sys- 
tem on  this  very  subject.    I  have  Just  told 
Gcvernor  Dixon,  your  chairman,  that  Com- 
mander Simpson  of  the  United  States  Navy 
la  in  the  city  today  and  is  available  to  tell 
yo\ir  conference  of  the  steps  that  have  been 
taken  and  will  be  taken  to  distribute  pro- 
duction   under    these   defense    contracts.    I 
hope  he  will  have  an  opportimlty  to  meet 
with  you. 

For  the  South  the  lesson  Is  clear.  Tour 
area  has  been  waiting  for  Industry  to  come 
and  use  its  manpower.  I  am  afraid  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  long  wait,  and  one  which  will 
only  provide  a  few  crumbs  from  the  concen- 
trations of  existing  enterprise.  Nothing  short 
of  the  most  vigorous  and  most  positive  efforts 
to  achieve  recognition  of  your  labor  reserves 
and  labor  resources  will  suffice. 

But  more  than  this  Is  required.  The  time 
has  come,  I  think,  for  the  Southern  people 
to  join  together  and  start  on  the  hard  route 
to  Industrialization— that  of  industrializing 
themselves.  It  Is  significant  that  our  great- 
est  success    in    expanding   Industry   In    the 


South,  both  before  and  since  the  beginning 
of  the  defense  program,  has  been  in  two  di- 
rections. One  was  the  shift  of  the  textile 
Industry  nearer  to  the  source  of  raw  mate- 
rial and  labor  supply.  The  other  has  been  in 
the  immediate  Tennessee  Valley  area.  With- 
in recent  months,  the  T.  V.  A.  and  T.  V.  A. 
power  have  brought  an  aluminum  industry, 
an  ammonia  Industry,  and  the  manufacture 
of  explosives  to  Tennessee  and  Alabama; 
there  would  have  been  precious  little  de- 
fense industry  in  these  States  without  T.  V.  A. 
facilities.  The  development  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  was  largely  the  product  of 
Southern  Initiative  and  Imagination.  It 
should  be  an  object  lesson  to  the  South  In 
what  a  genuine  industrial  development  re- 
quires. 

In  the  first  stages  of  the  defense  program, 
I  must  frankly  say.  Important  opportunities 
have  been  missed.  I  had  hoped  that  we 
might  use  this  surplus  manpower,  or  ineffec- 
tively employed  manpower,  of  the  South  and 
make  it  a  part  of  our  full  labor-power  poten- 
tial. I  had  hop>ed  we  might  use  this  labor 
near  home  and  thus  avoid  moving  folks 
across  the  country  to  supplement  a  labor 
supply  which,  in  some  of  the  large  urban 
centers,  is  already  running  short.  I  had 
thought  that  this  might  open  the  way  for 
a  better  balance  between  Industry  and  agri- 
culture for  the  future.  The  farmer  who  de- 
pends only  on  one  crop  is  never  in  a  very 
secure  position.  As  I  have  suggested,  the 
same  is  true  on  a  larger  scale  of  those  parts 
of  our  country — those  States  and  regions — 
which  depend  only  on  agriculture.  They, 
too,  are  one-crop  areas,  and  they  lack  the 
stability  and  security  of  better-diversified 
areas.  The  Job  in  the  future  will  have  to 
be  done  better  than  it  has  been  done  In 
the  past. 

Now,  In  conclusion,  as  I  look  back  over 
what  I  have  said  this  afternoon,  I  realize 
that  little  of  it  was  new  to  you.  You  have 
been  thinking  and  saying  these  things  your- 
selves, some  of  them  for  years,  some  during 
recent  months.  We  must  continue  to  say 
them,  patiently  and  persistently,  until  they 
are  translated  into  accomplishment.  We 
must  not  permit  temporary  set-backs  to  dis- 
courage us  as  we  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
on  these  principles. 


The  Lend-Lease  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SMATHERS 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  March  20,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  MRS.  DWIGHT  W. 
MORROW 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  the  lend-lease  bill, 
recently  delivered  by  one  of  New  Jersey's 
most  distinguished  citizens,  Mrs.  Dwight 
W.  Morrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  speaking  In  favor  of  the  lend-lease  bill 
to  urge  its  immediate  passage  without  weak- 
ening amendments  or  strangling  clauses.  The 
bill  has  been  before  Congress  for  56  days. 
Technicians,   experts,  politicians,  officers  of 


government,  the  active  heads  of  our  fighting 
force,  and  men  of  affairs  have  given  testi- 
mony about  it.  I  am  none  of  these.  Why 
then  should  I  add  to  this  babel  of  tongues? 
I  have  no  expert  advice,  no  new  strategy  to 
offer,  but  I  am  concerned  over  the  honor  of 
my  country.  I  believe  the  bill  should  be 
passed,  first,  to  give  Britain,  who  is  fighting 
for  our  democratic  faith,  the  assurance  of 
victory.  Second,  to  give  the  United  States 
the  assurance  of  security.  Third,  to  fulfill 
a  moral  obligation  assvuned  by  our  country. 
The  American  people  have  declared  in  favor 
of  aid  to  England.  We  cannot  decently  go 
back  upon  our  word. 

Further,  I  believe  the  bill  should  pass  by  a 
majority  large  enough  to  show  the  President 
the  great  popular  support  which  exists  here 
for  the  policy  of  aid  to  Britain.  We  have  a 
chance  to  show  national  unity  in  a  time  of 
great  crisis.  The  opponents  of  the  bill  argue 
that  it  will  Involve  us  In  war,  that  It  gives 
the  President  dictatorial  powers,  and  that  It 
sets  aside  our  real  task  which  is  to  perfect 
democracy  at  home. 

As  to  the  first  argument  It  assumes  that 
something  we  may  do  will  Irritate  Hitler.  I 
use  that  trifling  word  pxirposely.  To  the 
point  of  his  making  war  upon  us.  All  his 
actions  show  that  he  makes  war  when  It 
suits  him.  The  strictest  observance  of  neu- 
trality has  not  saved  those  countries  which 
he  desired  to  attack.  I  cannot  see  that  to 
do  stingily,  badly,  and  late,  what  we  have 
already  promised  to  do  will  make  us  mwe 
vulnerable  than  to  give  aid  generously,  ef- 
ficiently, and  promptly.  It  is  a  difference 
of  degree,  not  of  kind. 

As  to  the  second  argument  that  the  bill 
confers  dictatorial  powers  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, I  would  call  your  attention  to  a  few 
things  that  the  bill  does  not  do.  It  does 
not  give  the  President  power  to  declare  war. 
The  President  already  has  sufficient  consti- 
tutional power  to  precipitate  war  if  he  wished 
to  do  so.  It  does  not  give  the  President 
power  to  write  a  check  for  anything  he  wants 
to  spend  or  power  to  give  the  Navy  away. 

The  bill  does  add  to  the  p>owers  of  the 
President,  but  note  these  powers  are  to  be 
used  within  the  United  States  in  the  one 
field  of  regtilating  American  production  and 
distribution  of  war  materials  for  our  own 
forces  and  for  those  nations  whose  defense 
is  deemed  vital  to  our  defense. 

The  third  argument  Is  that  we  should  stay 
at  home  and  strengthen  democracy  here  be- 
fore we  try  to  help  It  overseas.  This  has  a 
noble  sound.  Let  us  examine  it.  I  am  aware 
of  the  grave  inequalities  in  our  democratic 
system.  We  deny  certain  rights  to  whole 
classes  of  our  people;  great  masses  of  them, 
too,  suffer  constantly  from  a  sense  of  insecu- 
rity in  getting  work  In  youth,  in  getting  aid 
In  old  age.  These  abuses  should  be  correct- 
ed. Will  they  be  if  the  lend-lease  is  de- 
feated? Both  opponents  and  advocates  of 
this  bill  agree  that  we  ought  to  defend  our- 
selves, that  we  ought  to  prepare  for  that  de- 
fense on  so  large  a  scale  that  when  It  is 
ready  we  should  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
anybody.  This  huge  defense  plan  means  a 
military  economy  for  the  United  States  for 
an  indefinite  future.  An  ever  larger  regula- 
tion and  control  of  Industry  and  manpower. 
A  lowering  of  the  standard  of  living.  And 
Inevitably  a  checking  of  generous  treatment 
of  the  underprivllesed. 

No;  this  plea  lacks  reality.  If  we  do 
not  help  England  we  must  spend  even 
more  time  and  money  on  our  own  military 
equipment.  The  underprivileged  will  not 
benefit. 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  arguments 
against  this  bill  I  have  said  to  myself 
Is  Hitler  hypnotizing  this  country?  He 
appears  to  have  the  power  to  mesmerize 
his  opponents  Into  apathy.  Britain  only 
awoke  after  the  shock  of  Dunkerque,  while 
France  never  wholly  threw  off  his  hypnotic 
power. 


Unlike  the  famous  slogan  of  a  French 
doctor,  "Every  day  in  every  way  I  am  grow- 
ing better  and  better,"  the  Fuehrer  says  again 
and  again  no  democracy  can  help,  no  democ- 
racy can  work,  America  can't  help,  America 
Is  too  late,  her  people  are  divided,  she  is 
rich,  fat,  and  weak.  Can  we  be  paralyzed 
by  such  words?  Will  we  accept  this  opin- 
ion of  ourselves  given  by'  a  man  who  scorns 
all  democratic  prophesies?  And  yet  division 
and  delay  are  here  with  us. 

The  majority  of  Americans  want  a  Brit- 
ish victory,  first  because  of  what  Great 
Britain  stands  for.  all  the  llt)ertie8  we  love, 
the  way  of  life  we  honor.  Second,  because 
of  what  she  stands  against — aggression  and 
ruthless  force.  Third,  because  if  America 
aUows  Britain  to  be  defeated  and  her  vic- 
tory Is  dependent  up>on  American  supplies, 
she  will  have  deliberately  helped  to  remove 
the  last  barrier  between  herself  and  Nazi 
world  domination.  Then  America  will  be 
forced  either  to  appease  or  fight.  I  believe 
the  bill  should  pass  because  It  gives  Britain 
the  tools  with  which  to  win.  We  have  not 
been  asked  for  manpower,  but  we  should 
give  mimltions  and  supplies  of  all  kinds — 
food,  money,  guns,  airplanes,  shlpe — every- 
thing that  will  not  im:?air  our  own  safety. 

The  bill.  I  believe,  should  pass  because  It 
will  heighten  England's  morale.  I  shall  not 
enlarge  upon  the  gallant  resistance  of  the 
English  people.  But,  of  course,  they  are 
trusting  to  us.  The  morning  after  Mr.  Roose- 
velt made  his  speech  at  the  beginning  of 
January  a  new  slogan  ran  through  Great 
Britain,  and  the  next  day  they  chalked  on 
the  walls  of  their  bombed  buildings.  "We  are 
not  alone."  They  thought  we  were  really  with 
them.  How  terrible  If  we  give  them  too  little 
and  too  late. 

And  yet  the  Senate  minority  Is  denying  the 
American  people  the  chance  they  want  to  help 
Britain,  for  a  measure  which  Is  demanded  by 
all  responsible  officers  of  Government  and 
by  responsible  men  of  both  parties,  which 
has  been  considered  for  56  days,  carmot  be 
brought  to  a  vote.  This  is  against  the  car- 
dinal principle  of  democracy,  where  the  will 
of  the  majority  Is  supF>csed  to  rule.  While 
men  and  women  whom  we  have  promised  to 
help,  endure  and  die.  we  haggle  and  compro- 
mise, hesitate,  hold  out  hope  with  one  hand 
and  draw  it  back  with  another.  The  danger 
is  immense.  Every  hour  counts.  Yet  at  this 
very  moment  Senators  are  droning  on. 

What  a  spectacle  we  present  of  a  democ- 
racy. Are  we  the  descendants  of  the  men 
and  women  who  crossed  the  Plains  In  covered 
wagons,  and.  despite  all  hardships,  conquered 
the  wilderness,  or  are  we  weaklings  Illustrat- 
ing a  dictator's  views  on  how  a  free  people 
work?  If  this  picture  of  fear  and  hesitation 
is  a  true  one  of  the  United  States,  I  can  only 
say,  in  the  wwds  of  the  Old  Testament,  "Tell 
It  not  in  Gath,  publish  It  not  In  the  street* 
of  Askelon,  lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philis- 
tines rejoice." 


Efficiency  and  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  viBcnfu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATVS 


Thursday.  March  20.  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  W.  C.  PICKETT 


Mr.  BYRD.   Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
much  Interested  in  a  most  informing 
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and  valuable  statement  made  by  Hon. 
W.  C.  Pickett.  Special  AssisUnt  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
with  respect  to  Increasing  the  efficiency 
of  our  ({ovemmental  organization.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 

The  future  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  »t  stake  In  a  race  between  Ume  and 
the  development  of  efficiency  In  government. 
Industrial  efficiency  we  have,  commercial  ef- 
ficiency we  have,  but  efficiency  In  govern- 
ment we  have  not— regardless  of  political 
administrations— and  the  lack  of  It  menaces 
Amwica  with  economic  and  social  crises. 
The  efficiency  of  our  people  In  Industry  and 
commerce  Is  accompanied  by  a  constant  In- 
crease in  their  interdependence,  adding  to 
the  demands  upon  government.  This  con- 
atantly  increasing  burden  necessitates  in- 
creased governmental  efficiency  if  we  are  to 
assure  the  avoidance  of  undemocratic 
changes  In  the  form  of  our  Government. 

The  basic  reason   for   efficiency   in  other 
fields  and  inefficiency  in  government  is  the 
driving  force  of  self-interest  which  promotes 
efficiency  in  the  one  instance  and  inefficiency 
to  the  other.    The  problem  of  how  to  pro- 
mote better  and  more  efficient  government  Is 
the  problem  of  harnessing  the  driving  force 
of  self-interest  so  that  It  wUl  impel  us  to- 
ward the  objective  and  not  away  from  it.    At 
the  present  time  it  Is  possible  for  individual 
and  group  Interests  to  be  opposed  to  the  na- 
tional totererts  and  to  be  promoted  at  the 
expense  of  the  common  welfare  because  of 
the  lack  of  complete  and  acciirate  Informa- 
tion concerning  governmental  operations  on 
the  part  of  the  electorate  and  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  Government. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
become  an  organisation  so  large  and  engaged 
to   activities  so  numerous  and   varied  that 
no  individual  can  ever  acquire  an  Intimate 
knowledge  of  what  it  is  doing  and  how  well 
It  is  being  done.    The  President  of  the  United 
States  necessarily  acts  upon  many  matters 
concerning  which  his  own  personal  knowl- 
edge Is  tocomplete.    He  must  rely  upon  the 
knowledge    and    Judgment   of   subordinates, 
and  assume  that  their  recommendations  are 
based  upon  considerations  of  national  wel- 
fare,  uninfluenced   by   hidden   conscious   or 
unconscious   motives  of   personal   or   group 
advantage.     The   national   scandals   In   our 
history  have  been  the  result  of  this  necessity 
of  fellance  by  the  President  upon  subordi- 
nates  who.    In   these    fortunately    rare   ta- 
stancee.  proved  venal.    Lesser  officials  of  the 
Government  are  likewise  forced  to  act  fre- 
qxiently  upon  matters  of  national  importance 
without  complete  personal  Information  and 
lesser   scandals,   more   frequently   occurring, 
reflect  the  same  unfortunate  necessity  of  re- 
liance by  Cabtoet  officers  and  other  officials 
upon  the  knowledge.  Judgment,  and  totegrlty 
of  their  subordtaatee. 

Less  sensational,  but  far  more  Important  to 
the  Nation  than  the  occasional  resultant 
scandal.  Is  the  toll  exacted  as  the  result  of 
the  formulation  of  national  policies  on  the 
basis  of  Information  which  may  be  the  best 
available  at  the  present  time,  but  which  is 
nevertheless  Inadequate.  An  Increase  to  the 
reliability  and  an  enlargement  of  the  scope 
Ot  the  Information  upon  which  national  poli- 
cies are  formed  by  the  President  and  his 
official  family  would  serve  well  the  toterests 
of  the  Nation. 

The  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
Is  likewise  the  victim  of  toadequate  knowl- 
edge of  many  matters  concerning  which  it  Is 
necessary  for  it  to  act.    This  well-known  fact 


Is  no  reflection  upon  the  Industry  or  totelll- 
gence  of  the  legislators,  becavise  even  within 
the  field  of  a  single  Important  phase  of  gov- 
ernment It  is  physically  imposElble  for  any 
legislator  to  gather  personaUy  the  Informa- 
tion requisite  to  the  understanding  of  the 
subject  which  he  should  have  in  formulating 
legislation  respecttog  It.    He  must  accept  the 
representations  and  opinions  of  todivlduals  In 
whose   knowledge.   Judgment,   and   integrity 
he  has  confidence,   and   to  many  Instances 
must  rely  upon  the  representations  of  sub- 
ordtoate,    nonelectlve    Government    officials, 
whether  or  not  he  has  confidence  in  them. 
Yet  every  Member  of  Congress  is  required  to 
form  and  register  some  opinion  by  voting  or 
refraining  from  voting  upon  legislation  affect- 
ing every  please  of  governmental  operations. 
An  Increese  in  the  reliability  and  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  scope  of  the  information  upon 
which  legislation  is  based  would  serve  well  the 
toterests  of  the  Nation. 

Every  election  requires  the  voter  to  register 
his  convictions  with  respect  to  governmental 
policies,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  ordinarily 
he  is  even  less  conversant  than  Government 
administrative  or  legislative  officials  with  the 
facts  upon  which  opinions  with  respect  to 
such  policies  should  be  based,  and  he  is  in- 
variably subjected  to  the  further  confusion 
of  propaganda  and  counter-propaganda  of 
rival  candidates,  of  rival  organizations,  and 
todivlduals  and  groups  interested  in  pro- 
moting todlvidual.  group,  or  class  toterests. 
An  Increase  in  the  reliability  and  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  scope  of  the  information  upon 
which  the  electorate  might  form  Its  opinions 
with  respect  to  national  policies  would  serve 
well  the  Interests  of  the  Nation. 

The  present  lack  of  complete  and  accurate 
Information  concerning  governmental  opera- 
tions Is  thus  a  basic  national  deficiency.    It 
Is  responsible  for  many  administrative  and 
legislative  evils  and  constitutes  a  potential 
threat  to  democratic  government.     The  de- 
ficiency may  be  corrected  by  the  compila- 
tion, organization,  analysis,  and  publication 
of  such  Information  periodically,  under  such 
circiunstances  as  will  provide  every  possible 
assurance   of    intelligent    completeness,    ac- 
curacy,   and   freedom   from   even   the   sus- 
picion of  bias.     Such  service  would  require 
access  to  Government  records  and,  therefore, 
could  not  be  accomplished  by  any  private 
organization.     Its  general  acceptance  would 
require  an  obvious  possession  of  the  qualities 
of  personal  integrity,  high  Intelligence,  and 
freedom  from  bias  of  the  Individuals  par- 
ticipating In  It.    It  may  be  provided  by  the 
creation,  under  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  of  a  National 
Advisory  Council,  completely  Independent  of 
control    by    the    executive    and    legislative 
branches  of  the  Government,  and  subject  to 
Judicial  control  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  are  now  so 
subject. 

The  proper  functioning  of  such  an  advisory 
council,  established  with  proper  authority, 
properly  limited,  would  result  In  greatly  In- 
creased governmental  efficiency.  The  intel- 
ligent compilation,  organization,  analysis, 
and  publication  of  the  facts  relating  to  gov- 
ernmental operations  wouici  provide  the  basis 
for  the  formulation  of  sound  national  policies 
and  avoid  expensive  experiments  Induced  by 
lack  of  Information  on  the  one  hand  and  self- 
interest  on  the  other.  Petty  corruption  and 
padded  pay  rolls  could  not  withstand  the  dis- 
clos\n-e  of  such  Investigations,  nor  could  In- 
competence in  office  remain  undisclosed.  The 
overlapping  activities  of  various  Government 
agencies  would  be  brought  into  bold  relief. 
Even  the  threat  of  a  searchtog,  nonpolitical 
analysis  of  its  activities  would  have  a  most 
salutary  effect  upon  every  Government  office 
in  avoiding  those  practices  which  presently 
promote  Individual  and  group  Interests  at  the 


public  expense  and  to  the  aggregate  exact  a 
terrific  toll.  The  individual  toterests  of  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  employees  would  tend 
tocreasingly  to  cotoclde  with  the   national 

toterests.  .  .    »*. 

A  plan  based  upon  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  and  permanent  mainte- 
nance of  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  known  as  the  National  Advisory 
Council  should  contain  such  provisions  as 
these:  ,,  ^ 

1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  council  to 
ascertain  and  publish  information  affecting 
the  operation  of  the  National  Government  to 
the  extent  that  such  ascertainment  and  pub- 
lication will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  council,  be 
in  the  public  Interest. 

For  that  purpose  the  council  shall  have 
the  power — 

(a)  To  examine  all  records  of  any  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  to  investigate 
all  acts  of  any  employee  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment affecting  the  performance  of  official 
duties.;  to  procure  from  any  other  source  evi- 
dence of  matters  affecting  the  operation  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States;  pro- 
vided that  (1)  upon  order  of  the  President 
information  held  by  the  President  to  be  con- 
fidential on  the  grounds  of  military,  naval, 
or  diplomatic  secrecy  shall  be  withheld  from 
the  council  while  such  grounds  exist,  and 
(2)  the  power  of  the  council  to  compel  pro- 
duction of  evidence  from  private  sources  shall 
be  the  same  as  the  power  of  Federal  coxirts 
to  compel  production  of  evidence. 

(b)  To  publish  any  of  Its  findings,  together 
with  conclusions  drawn  therefrom  and  opin- 
ions based  thereon,  when  such  publication  is 
deemed  by  a  majority  of  the  council  to  be  to 
the  public  interest;  provided  that  (1)  publi- 
cations of  the  council  shall  plainly  distin- 
guish, so  far  as  practicable,  between  facts  and 
conclxiElons  or  opinions;   (2)  upon  request  of 
the  President,  or  upon  resolution  of  either 
House  of  Congress,  the  council  shall  tovestl- 
gate  any  matter  affecting  the  operation  of  the 
National  Government  and.   if   so  requested, 
publish  its  findings  regardless  of  whether  the 
council  deems  such  publication  to  be  In  the 
public  toterest.     (3)  All  material  ordered  by 
the  council  to  be  published  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  prior  to  its  publica- 
tion, and  during  a  period  of   15  days  the 
President  shall  have  the  power  to  veto  the 
council's  order  for  publication  to  whole  or  in 
part.    Publication  contrary  to  the  President's 
veto  shall  be  made  only  upon  a  repassing  of 
the  order  to  publish  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  covmcil  members,  and  after  consideration 
of  any  reasons  assigned  by  the  President  for 
his  veto.     (4)  The  publication  of  any  report 
by  a  majority  of  the  council  shall  also  Include 
In  the  same  document  any  other  report  by  a 
mtoorlty  of  the  council. 

2.  The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  gov- 
erning the  qualifications,  appointment,  ten- 
ure, and  compensation  of  the  Chief  Justice 
and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  shall  govern  the  quali- 
fications, appointment,  tenure,  and  compen- 
sation of  the  chairman  and  associate  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  except  as  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided  to  this  amendment. 

3.  The  Council  shall  consist  originally  of  a 
chairman  and  four  associate  members,  and  be 
Increased  In  size  to  not  fewer  than  10,  nor 
more  than  20,  associate  members,  as  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  prescribe.  Not  more 
than  five  members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
appointed  by  any  one  President. 

4.  No  member  of  the  Council,  during  his 
tenure  of  office,  or  for  "  period  of  1  year  there- 
after, shall  be  eligible  for  any  other  public 
office,  and  no  member  shall  receive  for  his 
services  any  emolument  from  any  source 
whatever  other  than  the  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  him  as  a  member  of  the  Council. 
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8.  All  Information  procured  by  the  Council 
to  the  course  of  official  Investigation  shall  be 
confidential,  except  when  published  as  hereto 
provided,  and  no  member  of  the  Council, 
either  during  or  after  his  tenure  as  such 
member,  shall  divulge  any  information  pro- 
cured by  reason  of  his  official  position. 

The  very  existence  of  such  an  Advisory 
Council  would  lessen  the  tremendous  strain 
of  office  upon  the  President,  for  while  his 
responsibilities  would  not  be  decreased,  he 
would  be  aided  In  the  Intelligent  discharge 
of  his  duties  by  the  factual  reports  and  opin- 
ions of  the  Council,  and  by  the  practical 
elimination  of  anxiety  concerning  malfeasance 
in  office  on  the  part  of  his  subordinates.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  our  Chief  Execu- 
tives have  been  pyersonally  free  of  participa- 
tion in  any  degree  In  the  scandals  which 
have  sometimes  been  linked  In  history  with 
their  administrations  Moreover,  it  is  rea- 
sonably clear  that  timely  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  President  of  the  malfeasance  In 
office  of  trusted  subordinates  has  been  lack- 
ing in  such  Instances,  although  the  belief  is 
widely  held  that  suspicion  of  betrayal  may 
have  been  responsible  for  the  sudden  death 
of  one  of  oiu"  Presidents. 

One  of  the  very  Important  benefits  of  the 
Advisory  Council  would  be  the  impartial  de- 
velopment of  the  facts  which  would  make 
possible  a  coordination  of  governmental  op- 
erations to  reduce  the  cost  of  government 
without  Interfering  with  Its  essential  services. 
The  numerous  attempts — public  and  private — 
which  have  been  made  In  an  effort  to  do  this, 
testify  to  the  general  appreciation  of  the  need 
of  such  action,  the  accomplishment  of  which 
has  heretofore  been  balked  by  the  fact  of 
conflicting  personal  and  group  Interests,  mak- 
ing difficult  the  ascertainment  of  the  proper 
means  of  accomplishing  an  admittedly  de- 
sirable result.  The  force  of  the  opposition  to 
proposals  to  reorganize  the  administrative 
branch  of  the  Government  would  be  effec- 
tively reduced  If  the  propanents  of  such  re- 
organization were  armed  with  Information 
developed  by  an  agency  obviously  free  from 
reasonable  attack  upon  the  grounds  of  bias 
or  Inadequate  appreciation  of  the  problem. 

It  would  be  speculative  to  say  that  the  cost 
of  government  in  any  administration  would 
ultimately  be  reduced  by  not  less  than  20 
percent  as  the  result  of  the  elimination  of  the 
overlapping  functions  of  various  Government 
bureaus,  discontinuance  of  appropriations  for 
obsolete  agencies,  and  reduction  of  appro- 
priations for  obsolescent  a;enc:es,  the  avoid- 
ance of  costly  legislative  and  administrative 
experiments  as  the  result  of  a  scientific  mar- 
shalling of  information,  the  virtual  elimina- 
tion of  graft  and  of  the  padding  of  pay  rolls 
by  personal  politics,  but  no  Informed  student 
of  the  subject  of  governmental  operations  can 
doubt  that  the  savings  would  be  tremendous. 

An  Independent  body,  served  by  high  intel- 
ligence and  character,  gaining  experience  in 
Its  own  work  with  the  passage  of  the  years, 
protected  by  every  constitutional  guarantee 
and  by  the  alertness  of  an  Informed  electorate, 
the  Advisory  Council  would  contribute  tre- 
mendously toward  a  purity  and  efficiency 
hitherto  unknown  to  government  by  elim- 
inating vast,  but  now  effectively  hidden,  waste 
originating  In  the  self-interest  of  countless 
subordinates.  In  the  self-interest  of  forces  to 
which  both  subordinates  and  higher  officials 
are  subject,  and  in  the  eimple  lack  of  the 
requisite  Information  for  the  formulation  of 
sound  national  policies.  The  National  Ad- 
visory Council,  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  gov- 
ernment, free  of  the  dangerous  drug  of  power, 
but  armed  with  the  means  of  ascertaining 
what  needs  to  be  known,  and  charged  with 
the  duty  of  Informing  the  executive,  the  leg- 
islative, and  the  electorate,  would  be  truly  a 
sentinel  of  our  liberties. 
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Mr  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  11  there  was  delivered  over  the 
facilities  of  radio  station  WMCA  in  New 
York  an  address  by  Mr.  Theodore  S. 
Watson,  which  I  feel  is  of  such  public 
Importance  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record.  I  personally  have  formu- 
lated no  definite  conclusions  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  problems  raised  by 
Mr.  Watson  and  the  solutions  he  sug- 
gests are  fundamental  and  compelling. 
I  do  say  that  his  broad  personal  experi- 
ence in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
entitles  the  statement  of  his  position  to 
great  respect,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
can  elicit  the  judgment  and  thereafter 
the  comment  of  competent  observers.  If 
there  can  thus  be  laid  the  foundation  for 
better  collaboration  between  the  stock 
exchange  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  I  have  no  slightest 
doubt  that  a  stronger  and  healthier  mar- 
ket situation  will  result,  surely  a  desider- 
atum in  these  trying  times,  when  popu- 
lar confidence  must  be  maintained  at 
peak.  It  is  my  thought  that  Mr.  Wat- 
son's viewpoint  should  be  submitted  to 
stock-exchange  firms,  bankers,  insur- 
ance companies,  and  Government  agen- 
cies concerned  with  our  fiscal  situation, 
and  accordingly  I  present  his  address 
entitled.  "The  Role  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  as  the  Capital  Market 
Place  in  Our  National  Economy  and  Its 
Relation  to  Our  Democratic  Traditions." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Democracy  Goes  to  Town  and  Wall  Street 
Takes  It"  sums  up  an  unusual  event  that 
took  place  last  Wednesday.  The  president 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  his  vale- 
dictory talk  told  the  members  of  the  Ex- 
change In  no  uncertain  terms  what  they 
should  have  realized  years  ago.  The  response 
has  been  astonishing.  There  are  encouraging 
signs  that  the  members  are  thinking  for 
themselves  Instead  of  letting  some  one  else 
do  it  for  them. 

As  a  partner  for  20  years  of  one  firm  which 
for  16  years  had  held  memberships  on  the 
Elxchange  and  successfully  financed  new  cor- 
porations now  grown  large,  I  may  speak  with 
an  inference  in  my  favor.  That  experience 
caused  me  long  ago  and  prior  to  1934  to  pub- 
licly urge  changes  in  the  administration  of 
the  Stock  Exchange.  The  failure  of  any  busi- 
ness to  effectively  regiilate  its  own  affairs 
leads  to  legislation.  Wall  Street's  Inability 
to  correct  the  abuses  of  the  few.  Including 
some  of  the  privileged,  led  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  in  1934  which 


created  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission  as   the   people's   regulatory   agency. 

It  has  taken  Wall  Street  6  years  to  learn 
that  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
expressed  and  still  expresses  the  national  will. 
It  is  one  statute  which  will  remain  on  the 
statute  books.  I  agree  with  the  observations 
of  the  Stock  Exchange's  president  that  no 
changes  in  the  act  itself  are  necessary  and 
that  revision  will  not  now  Increase  the  vol- 
ume of  trading. 

It  Is.  surprising  to  me  to  read  one  die-hard 
writer  assert  that  changes  in  the  act  are  nec- 
essary. ••Unless,  indeed,  the  S.  E.  C.  la  to  at- 
tain the  objective  of  certain  of  lU  present 
and  former  members,  namely,  to  abolish  or- 
ganized exchanges  or  to  reduce  them  to  mere 
functions  of  transfer." 

That  statement  goes  beyond  fair  comment. 
The  record  disproves  it. 

The  Securities  and  Exchinge  Commission 
officially  recognized  in  a  release  dated  Jan- 
uary 27,  1938: 

"The  vital  and  public  role  of  the  stock  ex- 
change in  the  Nation's  economic  affairs." 

Would  It  appear  from  reading  that  state- 
ment that  the  people's  regulatory  agency  Is 
anxious  to  abolish  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change? That  statement  by  the  S.  E.  C.  was 
Issued  in  connection  with  a  report  on  the 
the  reorganization  and  administration  of  the 
exchange  which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
stock  exchange's  own  committee. 

This  report  declared  that  the  exchange  In 
its  evolution  had  assumed  a  public  character. 
It  made  certain  recommendations  for  the 
democratization  of  the  exchange. 

That  1938  report  was  approved.  The  com- 
mittee's recommendations  were  carried  out. 
This  was  the  first  step  toward  making  the 
exchange  a  truly  public  institution. 

Now.  let  us  take  a  1941  inventory.  Before 
doing  so,  keep  in  mind  the  three  elements — 
the  Nation  Is  one.  the  second  is  the  people's 
regulatory  agency  (S.  E.  C),  and  third,  the 
exchange  Itself. 

It  is  essential  that  we  recognize  that  the 
exchange  is  a  national  institution.  Eighty- 
five  percent  of  its  business  for  the  public 
comes  from  outside  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
Including  the  btisiness  of  the  New  York  Curb 
Exchange,  it  does  90  percent  of  the  business 
done  on  all  the  20  registered  securities  ex- 
changes in  the  country. 

Such  a  national  Institution  should  serve 
the  whole  Nation.  It  should  afford  the  people 
an  auction  market  for  the  ready  conversion 
of  capital  Investments  into  cash. 

But  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  not 
functioning  as  the  national  market  place. 
The  volume  of  trading  is  dwindling,  tremen- 
dous blocks  of  securities  listed  on  the  ex- 
change are  being  sold  off  the  floor  of  the 
exchange  even  at  prices  higher  than  quoted 
on  the  exchange.  In  its  present  state  It 
serves  chiefly  as  a  guide  to  prices,  not  as 
the  market  place. 

Such  a  situation  has  elements  detrimental 
to  the  Nation's  welfare.  It  is  Imperative  that 
the  people's  regulatory  agency  (S.  E.  C). 
and  the  exchange  work  harmoniously  to- 
gether to  serve  the  Nation. 

The  vital  national  market  place  can  be  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  If  it  is  managed 
as  a  national  and  public  institution.  Many 
of  the  retiring  exchange  president's  sugges- 
tions should  be  Immediately  carried  out — the 
number  of  the  board  of  governors  decreased, 
the  number  of  committees  reduced,  and  more 
responsibility  placed  on  the  paid  staff.  And 
there  should  be  associate  memberships,  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  which  would  be 
used  to  decrease  the  number  of  full  member- 
ships. 

As  I  first  urged  In  the  early  1030'«  brokers 
should  have  separate  organizations  to  act  aa 
underwriters  and  dealers  in  order  that  cus- 
tomers'  secwlties  and  free-credit   balances 
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wlU  not  b«  subject  to  the  risks  incurred  in 
•n  underwriting  busineae.    And  as  Its  cblel 
executive   officer   there   should   be   a   hard- 
hitting Independent  man  with  experience  who 
can  effectively  noerchandise  the  services  ren- 
dered by  this  national  and  public  institution. 
Thus  the  democratization  of  the  exchange  a» 
started  In  1938  must  be  lurtherid  so  that 
the  exchange  wiU  be  responsive  to  the  public 
needs  and  reflective  of  changing  conditions. 
I  am  confldent  that  once  the  exchange  is 
known  to  be  an  independently  managed  na- 
tional  and   public   Institution   the   friction 
points  between  the  exchange  and  the  S.  B.  C. 
will  be  eliminated.    You  will  then  not  hear 
about  8.  B.  C.  seeking  power  to  regulate 
Internal  rules  affecting  only  the  members. 

In  that  connection  I  would  like  to  digress. 
Past  actions  of  the  S.  E.  C.  have  encouraged 
'""^e  development  of  the  17  local  exchanges 
sittuted    outside    the    city    of    New    York. 
Local   exchanges  have   been   granted   freely 
the  right  to  trade  on  an  unlisted  basis  In 
aecimtles   listed    on    the    New    York    Stock 
Exchange.    This   has   been   attributed   to   a 
desire  to  eliminate  an  xrndue  concentration 
of  control  over  wealth  said  to  exist  In  New 
T(Vk.    There  would   not   be   such   a   desire 
if  the  Exchange  were  an  Independently  man- 
aged   Institution   of   the   character   I   have 
mentioned.    And  I  am  sure  that  students 
recognize  that  those  actions  which  empha- 
size sectionalism  fall  right  into  line  with  a 
basic  Nazi  formula  for  destroying  a  country. 
It  is  dissension — playing  one  faith  against 
another,  one  class  against  another,  one  sec- 
tion against  another.    At  such  a  time  as 
this  when  the  emergency  calls  for  a  unified 
nation,  nothing  should  be  done  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  sectionalism. 

But  to  continue.  After  the  friction  points 
between  the  Exchange  and  the  people's 
regxilatory  agency — S.  E.  C. — have  been  re- 
moved, public  confidence  in  the  national 
market  place  will  be  restored,  the  volume 
of  business  will  Increase,  and  prices  will 
more  truly  be  reflective  of  the  Nation's 
Judgment. 

You  may  then  expect  the  8.  E.  C.  to  help 
establish  the  Exchange  as  the  national  mar- 
ket place.  It  can  do  so  by  clarification  of 
its  rules  and  simplification  of  Its  procedures. 
It  Is  to  Its  advantage  that  there  be  such  a 
market  because  reg\ilatlon  Is  easier  and  they 
can  spot  more  readily  and  more  quickly 
stop  the  operation  of  any  stock-market  ma- 
nipulator than  if  he  is  operating  in  the 
over-the-counter  market. 

There  is  another  advantage  to  the  8.  B.  C. 
Since  1935  It  has  been  admlnlstenng  the 
PubUc  Utility  Holding  Company  Act.  A 
duty  was  Imposed  upon  It  to  bring  about 
the  corporate  slmpUflcatlon  of  public  utility 
holding  companies.  In  pxirsuance  of  such 
duty.  8.  E.  C.  has  directed  certain  com- 
panies to  pursue  financing  throxlgh  the  sale 
of  common  stock  rather  than  by  Issuing 
obligations  with  fixed  charges. 

In  a  report  prepared  under  S.  E.  C.'s  auspices 
for  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee, the  desirability  was  emphasized  of 
checking  the  prevalent  trend  of  industrial 
financing  through  the  issuance  of  debt. 

Thus  we  have  the  8.  B.  C.  urging  common- 
stock  financing.  However,  It  is  not  now  easy 
to  raise  capital  through  the  sale  of  common 
stock.  Last  year  American  corporations 
raised  only  $135,000,000  of  new  money  by  stock 
financing,  yet  in  the  depression  year  of  1931 
the  figure  was  $311,000,000.  Investors  caimot 
be  Induced  to  buy  new  comman-stock  offer- 
\ng»  when  the  markets  for  seasoned  stocks 
wither  away.  Tbus  it  is  to  8.  E.  C.'s  advan- 
tage that  there  be  a  strong,  healthy  market. 
If  individuals  are  to  be  encouraged  to  inTest 
their  saTix^  in  common  stocks  there  must 
be  public  confldcnce  In  the  market.  8o  I  say 
that  when  the  exchange  is  independently 
managed  as  a  national  public  institution. 
then  &  B.  C.  mxjst  co<qpcrate.    It  will  contrib- 


ute to  the  positive  Job  of  diverting  savings 
Into  channels  needing  capital. 

This  Is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Government 
Itself.  Inasmuch  as  a  Nation-wide  campaign 
to  sell  defense  bonds  will  be  commenced  May 
1  and  a  vigorous  national  market  Is  essential 
If  the  Government  expects  its  citizens  to  pur- 
chase a  substantial  amount  of  the  bonds. 

It  is,  therefore.  In  the  public  Interest  that 
the  exchange  be  made  Into  a  national  market 
pl»ce.  .  ,  , 

The  standard  of  conduct  for  the  peoples 
regulatory  agency— the  S.  E.  C— Is  clearly  set 
forth  In  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 
Congress  stated  that  "transactions  In  se- 
curities •  •  •  upon  securities  exchanges 
•  •  •  are  affected  with  a  national  public 
Interest,"  and  Congress  said  that  S.  E.  C. 
must  measure  Its  actions  by  whether  they 
are  "necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  public 
Interest  or  for  the  protection  of  Investors." 

Once  the  exchange  is  run  by  men  who 
recognize  the  national  and  public  character 
of  the  exchange,  and  who  will  themselves  in- 
sist upon  the  maintenance  of  fair  and  honest 
markets,  will  prevent  manipulation  and  sud- 
den and  unreasonable  fluctuations  of  8ec\irlty 
prices  and  excessive  speculation,  then  the 
S.  E.  C,  In  observance  of  that  standard  Im- 
posed by  Congress,  will,  in  my  opinion,  permit 
self -reg\ilat  ion  and  devote  Its  energies  to  ef- 
fectively administering  the  other  five  acts. 

I  am  confldent  that  the  Government  does 
not  seek  to  be  the  operator  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  nor  does  the  8.  E.  C.  seek  to 
be  more  than  a  policeman— but  It  will  be 
unless  the  exchange  is  made  truly  a  national 
public  market  place  independently  managed 
and  maintained  in  the  public  Interest. 
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base  at  Hawaii.  The  radtxis  of  action  of  a 
fleet  is  but  about  2,500  mUes.  Therefore,  all 
that  Congress  can  build  at  Guam  would  be 
an  exposed,  untenable  advance  salient.  Mili- 
tary history  is  fuU  of  the  troubles  and  mis- 
fortunes of  distant  and  exposed  salients. 
Only  a  globe  will  show  how  far  Guam  lies  off 
the  normal  straight  steamer  route  from  our 
west  coast  to  Japan  and  the  Orient. 

Also  Guam  is  1,500  miles  farther  from  the 
west  coast  than  Japan  Is.  Hence,  the  location 
of  Guam  prevents  Its  being  of  value  to  de- 
fense of  our  west  coast. 

Guam  is  In  the  midst  of  many  Japanese 
Islands,  many  of  which  have  good  submarine 
and  airplane  harbors.  The  erection  of  a 
great  fortified  salient  at  Guam  would  project 
our  own  line  of  defense  far  Into  the  western 
Pacific.  Admiral  WUllam  D.  Leahy  said  to 
the  House  Naval  Committee: 

"The  defense  line  rims  from  the  Aleutian 
Islands  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  to  Samoa, 
and  to  the  Panama  Canal."  and  "the  Navy 
which  America  now  has.  and  the  Navy  which 
it  will  have  when  it  is  Increased  by  this  bill 
wlU  be  seriously  inadequate  to  the  task  of 
sending  a  naval  force  to  the  Philippines." 

The  projection  of  our  defense  area  so  far  In 
the  Western  Pacific  would  seem  a  threat  to 
Japan,  which  lies  so  near  Guam.  The  Fili- 
pino people  earnestly  desire  the  Independence 
we  have  so  frequently  promised  them. 

The  political  aspect  of  making  a  great  for- 
tified salient  at  Guam  would  be  the  demand 
to  hold  the  PhUippines  as  some  sort  of  a  do- 
minion. Japan  wUl,  in  any  event,  always  get 
much  of  the  trade  in  the  Philippines.  But 
Japan  will  not  annex  the  Philippines  after 
1946. 

SALISBUItT  BTATEMIKT 

Making  great  forts  at  places  such  as  far-off 
Guam  reminds  one  of  a  statement  of  Salisbury 
when  Prime  Minister.  Kitchener,  then  head 
of  the  Egyptian  Army,  had  asked  for  funds  to 
construct  strong  points  on  his  line  of  march 
toward  Khartoum.  Salisbury  cabled  to 
Cromer,  then  British  agent  In  Egypt,  that  If 
not  watched,  soldiers  were  liable  to  ask  for 
funds  with  which  to  garrison  the  moon  as  a 
defense  from  an  attack  from  Mars. 

My  long  residence  In  the  Par  East  convinces 
me  that  It  Is  unwise  to  provide  for  fortifying 
Guam  and  Wake  Island.  This  unnecessary 
action  would  entail  a  colossal  financial  bur- 
den on  the  American  people.  It  would  also 
prevent  our  giving  aid  to  any  nation  on  the 
east  of  South  America  If  they  should  need  our 
aid  m  defending  South  America. 


Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  article  by  Maj.  Gen.  William 
C.  Rivers,  United  States  Army,  retired. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  EJvening  Herald  and 

Express  of  March  3,  1941] 
Opposes   Poexitication    at   Guam — Gsmbul 

RrvERS  Brands  Movx  Strategic  Error 
(By  MaJ.  Gen.  WiUiam  C.  Rivers.  United 
States  Army,  Retired) 
(MaJ.  Gen.  William  C.  Rivers,  United  States 
Army,  retired,  takes  issue  In  the  following 
article  with  the  proposed  expansion  of  defense 
facilities  at  Guam,  holding  such  a  move  to  be 
a  strategic  error — creation  of  an  exposed  and 
advanced  western  salient  that  could  not  be 
held.) 

N«w  To«K,  March  3.— Fortifying  Guam  has 
two  nspeeta. 

One  is  the  strategic  phase:  Tliat  a  base  at 
Guam  would  aid  our  own  defexue.  Congress 
cannot  build  a  base  at  Guam,  because  Guam 
Is  too  f  ar— ahnost  4,000  mUes— f  rom  our  great 
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Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro  several  editorials  from  the 
March  14  issue  ot  the  Carbon  County 
News,  of  Red  Lodge.  Mont.,  which  bear 
on  the  possible  participation  of  our  coun- 
try in  the  present  war  in  Europe. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Carbon  Countv  News,  Red  Lodge, 
Mont.,  of  March  14.  1941] 

IT  THIS  IS  OUR  WAR ^LET'S  DECLARE  TV 

It's  time  to  quit  quibbling. 

It's  time  to  be  honest  with  ourselves. 

Is  this  our  war,  or  isn't  it? 

If  it  really  is  our  war,  then  we  should  do 
the  only  honorable  thing.  We  should  de- 
clare war. 

If  it  isn't  our  war,  we  should  stay  out  of  it. 

The  Issue  is  narrowed  down  as  simple  as 
that. 

If  this  is  our  war — and  the  Carbon  Coxinty 
News  has  consistently  declared  that  it  isn't 
our  battle — then  we  should  stop  hiding  be- 
hind Britannia's  skirts. 

Of  course,  if  we  decide  I  that  It's  our  war, 
then  we  might  Just  as  weli  resign  ourselves  to 
recurring  European  battles  forever  and  ever. 

We  might  Just  as  well  conclude  that  aU  our 
forefathers  made  a  mistake  when  they  came 
to  America  to  escape  those  perennial  Eu- 
ropean disputes.  They  might  as  well  have 
stayed  home. 

As  long  as  there  Is  a  strong  America  there 
will  be  European  countries  seeking  that 
reserve  strength  for  their  own  ends.  When 
we  capitulate  to  Europe's  demands  we  cease 
to  be  strong. 

It  was  true  in  the  last  war;  It  looks  like  the 
same  story  in  this  one. 

Is  this  our  war,  or  are  we  to  establish  here 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  an  example  of 
democracy?  The  decision  must  be  ours. 
There  are  no  two  ways  about  it. 

Which? 

let's  hope  THET']IE  RIGHT 

As  expected,  the  United  States  Senate,  by 
a  vote  of  60  to  31,  Saturday  put  final  ap- 
proval on  the  administration's  lease-lend 
bill. 

They  did  this  with  a  rubber-stamp  Sen- 
ate despite  valiant  opposition  on  the  part 
of  such  men  as  Wheeler,  Walsh,  Taft,  La 
FoLLETTE,  Johnson,  and  a  few  new  additions 
to  the  senior  legislative  body. 

This  new  act  which  places  this  Nation's 
future  at  the  mercy  of  Presidential  whims 
poises  America  so  precariously  near  to  war 
that  every  conscientious  citizen  should  use 
what  Democratic  Influence  left  him  to  see 
that  backers  of  the  bill  fulfill  their  promise 
that  the  act  was  purely  a  defensive  measure 
and  would  In  reality  keep  us  further  from 
war. 

All  logic  would  indicate  they  are  wrong, 
but  the  entire  welfare  of  this  Nation  rests  on 
the  premise  that  the  majority  Senators  are 
right.  Now  that  the  bill  has  passed  and  is 
a  law,  we  trust,  as  good  Americans,  that  the 
expressed  goal  of  the  bill  will  be  realized. 
If  so,  we  win  readily  admit  that  we  are 
wrong. 

Responsibility  for  this  extreme  measure 
rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the  60  Senators,  but 
responsibility  for  the  country's  fate  now 
rests  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  With  the  powers  granted 
him  he  can  toy  with  this  Nation  as  he  likes. 
We  can  only  hope  he  arises  to  the  emergency 
and  that  he  has  the  character  to  keep  this 
Nation  Intact  and  strong,  and  that  he  will 
heed  the  people's  mandate  last  November  6 
to  keep  us  out  of  war. 

the  supreme  effort 

Barring  superhuman  and,  we  must  admit, 
unexpected  sagacity  on  the  part  of  President 
Roosevelt,  only  an  aroused  American  public 
can  now  keep  us  from  the  brink  of  actual 
war. 

The  powers  granted  in  the  lease-lend  bill, 
coupled  with  recent  warlike  tones  of  Roose- 
velt's speeches,  lead  us  to  fear  the  worst. 
The   Carbon    Coimty    News   has   repeatedly 


warned  that  the  course  of  this  Nation's  ship 
of  state  was  hurrying  pell-mell  into  a  repe- 
tition of  the  1917  turn  of  events  and  that 
war,  either  declared  or  undeclared,  would 
be  the  inevitable  result. 

If  the  last  November  5  election  was  a  man- 
date to  help  England,  as  proponents  of  the 
lease-lend  bill  so  argued,  then  It  was  even 
more  a  mandate  that  no  American  boys 
would  be  sent  to  fight  In  a  European  war. 
Both  Roosevelt  and  WlUkle  won  thunderous 
applause  on  that  latter   campaign  promise. 

But  what  has  happened?  What  do  the 
signs  unmistakably  indicate? 

A  bill  has  been  passed  giving  aid  to  Eng- 
land beyond  the  dreams  of  Great  Britain; 
in  fact  provisions  of  the  bill  make  this 
country  more  generous  in  her  aid  than  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  Empire  Involved  in  war. 
And  now  already  we  are  hearing  talk  of 
England  needing  and  asking  for  men. 

Shadows  of  the  Impending  storm  are  seen 
In  recent  utterances  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  In  which  It  was  clearly  stated  that 
England  needs  men. 

So  goes  the  cycle.  At  first.  England  need- 
ed destroyers.  She  got  them  by  Presidential 
decree.  More,  more,  and  more  she  wanted: 
airplanes,  war  goods  of  all  description.  She 
got  in  the  lease-lend  bill  more  than  she  had 
reason  to  hope  for. 

Isn't  It  logical  that  men,  that  actual  par- 
ticipation in  the  war,  is  the  next  demand  to 
be  placed  before  the  American  administra- 
tion? No  one  can  blame  England.  Encour- 
aged by  the  lease-lend  bill,  committing  this 
Nation  to  acts  of  undeclared  war,  she  can 
now  go  the  whole  way. 

Not  even  President  Roosevelt  will  take  this 
Nation  Into  war,  however.  If  the  people  are 
overwhelmingly  against  such  action.  Amer- 
ica Is  not  Europe  and  the  people,  once 
aroused,  are  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 
The  fiber  of  the  American  p>eople  Is  not  of 
the  stuff  to  take  kindly  to  dictatorship  un- 
less the  administration  reflects  the  wishes 
of  the  people. 

Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler  has  Indicated 
he  will  carry  the  fight  to  the  people  them- 
selves, that  he  will  elaborate  on  the  effects 
of  the  lease-lend  bill  with  one  view  In  mind, 
to  keep  lis  out  of  what  he  believes  would  be 
a  disastrous  Involvement  in  war. 

It  seems  to  us  the  administration  has 
placed  too  much  emphasis  In  recent  months 
on  sending  our  resources  to  England,  and 
not  enough  emphasis  on  strengthening  the 
resources  of  Wierlca.  Things  aren't  going 
as  planned  In  the  defenses  of  the  Nation,  and 
we  would  like  to  see  a  little  Presidential  ac- 
tivity In  stepping  up  our  defense  program. 

Help  or  no  help  for  England,  this  Na- 
tion's best  Insurance  for  the  future  Is  a 
strong  military  defense.  Such  a  program 
seems  to  us  the  No.  1  goal  toward  which  all 
people  should  put  forth  a  supreme  effort. 

Already  we  have  become  so  involved  in  this 
war  that  the  Axis  Powers  will  seek  retalia- 
tion, making  defense  necessary.  We  think  we 
have  gone  too  far,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
our  neck  Is  stuck  out  and  will  need  some 
protection  when  the  Axis  ax  falls. 

That  Is  why  we  have  advocated  caution  in 
sending  so  much  of  our  defense  material  to 
England.  We  are  Just  naive  enough  and  na- 
tionalistic enough  to  believe  that  we  should 
think  of  our  own  country  first  when  it  comes 
to  self-preservation. 

ARE    WE    LOSING    OUR    mENTITT? 

Becaxise  we  are  opposed  to  provisions  of  the 
so-called  lease-lend  or  war  bill  which  would 
permit  President  Roosevelt  to  send  American 
Navy  vessels  to  Britain,  thus  precipitating  this 
country  Into  a  wsu-,  we  have  been  termed 
anti-British  by  individuals  too  old  to  fight  and 
lacking  in  imagination  of  what  a  war  would 
do  to  this  country. 

We  are  not  anti-British.  If  there  mvist  be  a 
victor  in  this  war,  we  hope  the  British  win. 


If  they  do  win.  however,  we  hope  Winston 
Churchill  won't  impose  a  peace  that  will 
bring  another  war.  as  Britain  and  France  did 
last  time.  We  refer  to  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles which  we  did  not  ratify. 

We  are  not  anti-British;  we  are  simply  pro- 
American. 

England  we  hold  our  friend,  though  she 
hasn't  always  been  so,  but  we  consider 
America  our  mother. 

We  would  not  countenance  injxu-ing  our 
mother,  to  say  nothing  of  killing  her,  to  help 
our  cousin  and  occasional  friend.  Britain, 
which  has  gotten  herself  into  two  major  wars 
in  the  last  27  years  and  expected  us  to  pull  her 
out  of  it  each  time. 

We  do  not  consider  it  our  duty,  now  or  ever, 
to  back  up  Great  Britain  every  time  she  gets 
herself  into  a  dogfight  over  the  decaying  car- 
cass of  Europe.  If  Britai"  gets  the  impres- 
sion— for  the  second  time  In  the  last  25  years — 
that  we'll  run  to  her  aid  every  time  she  gets 
into  a  mess,  then,, to  put  It  bluntly,  we're  in 
for  a  hell  of  time  |(head. 

As  the  Washington  Times-Herald  puts  It: 
"We'U  wind  up  by  losing  all  identity  with  our 
past — which.  Incidentally,  contains  some 
periods  when  all  was  not  amity  between  this 
country  and  BriUln." 

To  those  who  want  war,  we  simply  rest  our 
case.    If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it. 


The  Weapon  of  Food 
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EDITORIAL   FROM    BOSTON   EVENING 
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Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  ai>- 
pearing  in  the  Boston  Evening  Tran- 
script of  March  13,  1941,  entitled  "The 
Weapon  of  Food." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recxjrd, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of 
March  13,  1941) 

THE  WEAPON  OT  FOOD 

Force  may  or  may  not  conquer  Hitler.  But 
force  by  itself  certainly  Is  not  going  to  bring 
victory  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  It  never 
has,  and  It  never  will.  It  may  bring  a  tem- 
porary hollow  victory;  it  may  bring  a  truce 
till  the  opposing  powers  of  force  recuperate. 
But  force  alone  will  never  bring  permanent 
peace,  spiritual  progress,  or  economic  pros- 
perity. 

Statesmen  are  often  prone  to  consider  force 
their  only  weapon.  There  are  other  weapons 
even  more  powerful.  Let  us  consider  the 
weapon  of  food.  Although  the  problem  has 
its  moral  aspect,  let  us  here  consider  It  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  strategic  states- 
manship. 

Britain  says  no  food  shall  go  through  the 
blockade  to  the  conquered  peoples  of  Europe. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  argtiment.  It 
will  be  stolen  by  the  Nazis.  Or  Its  equivalent 
win  be  saved  by  the  Nazis.  And  In  this  age 
of  chemistry,  food  materials  are  also  con- 
verted into  war  materials. 


il- 
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The  argument  Is  easy  to  accept  when  one 
Is  fighting  Jor  lile.  The  misfortunes  of  others 
lade  into  the  background.  But  America  haa 
lew  excuae  for  short-sightedness  than  haa 
Britain.  Britain  la  too  close  to  the  bombs  to 
have  perspective. 

The  argument  la  not  soimd  when  examined 
in  the  light  of  self-interest  and  strategic 
expediency  of  winning  the  war.  The  policy 
enunciated  by  Britain  may  well  speU  her 
defeat  unless  It  la  changed. 

Victory  and  an  ultimate  peace  which  la 
worth  fighting  for.  which  Is  worth  any  frac- 
tional part  of  the  sacrifices  we  and  tne  en- 
tire next  generation  mvist  make,  are  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  a  reasonable  degree 
at  world  unity  when  peace  comes. 

Does  anyone  think  for  a  minute  that  the 
Belgians,  the  French,  or  the  Norwegians,  or 
the  Dutch  will  come  rushing  imder  the  ban- 
ners of  the  Anglo-American  order,  if  America 
and  Britain  have  refused  them  food  and  they 
have  seen  their  wives,  their  chUdren.  their 
mothers,  their  fathers  die  of  starvation  or 
Its  attendant  diseases?  When  such  food  as 
they  did  have  was  Nazi  food  and  Britain  and 
America  refuaed  even  to  try  to  send  any? 
Not  for  one  minute! 

Can  anyone  possibly  aasume.  after  Brltaui 
Biuvlvea  the  threatened  invasion,  that  these 
same  peoples  are  going  to  rise  up  and  welcome 
a  British  rescue  party  when  there  are  vacant 
chairs  at  every  famUy  hearth  because  America 
and  Britain  refused  to  allow  food  to  go 
through  the  blockade?  Of  course,  they  are 
not.  These  peoples  are  going  to  hate  Britain. 
and  they  are  going  to  hate  America.  And 
In  their  hate,  they  are  going  to  accept  tlie 
Nazi  hand  that  fed  them,  even  though 
scantily. 

It  Is  no  use  to  argue  that  the  food  would 
not  get  through  and  would  aid  the  enemy. 
Very  likely  It  would  be  diverted  to  Germany. 
But  In  refusing  to  make  the  attempt,  Britain 
and  America  are  adopting  a  poUcy  which  may 
well  spell  ultimate  defeat  in  this  war,  to  say 
nothing  of  destroying  any  possibility  of  creat- 
ing a  world  order  thereafter  which  is  worth 
any  part  of  the  effort. 

By  refusing  to  send  food,  we  put  Germany 
to  a  position  to  say  quite  truthfully  to  the 
conquered  peoples  that  Britain  and  America 
allowed  them  to  starve  as  a  military  neces- 
sity, and  to  say  that  she  herself  has  done 
all  the  feeding.  The  Naid  propagandists 
would  hardly  express  It  so  politely.  And 
Britain  and  America  could  make  no  accept- 
able reply  whatsoever. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  send 
food.  It  win  either  get  there  for  the  pur- 
pose Intended  or  It  wont.  If  it  does,  the 
beneficiaries  are  our  friends  for  life.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  war,  as  well  as  there- 
after, this  Is  worth  more  in  a  mUltary  way 
than  all  the  "billions  for  defense."  If  It  Is 
not  used  as  totended.  then  shipment  should 
be  stopped. 

At  this  potat  the  shoe  goes  on  the  other 
foot.  The  Naais.  instead  of  Britain  and 
America,  become  the  goat.  We  sent  the  food. 
We  tried  to  feed.  All  the  hate  will  then  be 
directed  at  the  Nazis  who  stole  it.  Enough 
news  will  get  through,  by  underground  chan- 
nels, so  that  the  Nazis  or  anybody  else  can- 
not hide  it.  Prom  the  strategic  viewpoint, 
the  attempt  Is  more  important  even  than 
the  actual  amount  of  food  which  gets 
throvigh. 

In  America's  hands  lies  the  decision.  To- 
day, we  have  the  ultimate  p>ower.  Britain 
has  asked  our  unlimited  aid.  We  have  agreed 
to  place  our  entire  national  economy  behind 
her.  realizing  that  It  Is  also  to  our  toterest. 
At  4  o'clock  Tuesday  afternoon,  America  be- 
came entitled  to  express  her  will  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Whether  we  do  so  or  not. 
we  will  now  be  held  Jointly  responsible  for 
policies  pursued. 

We  should  tell  Britato  immediately  that 
food  la  going  to  be  shipped  and  that  we 
hope  It  will  be  shipped  with  her  aid.  But 
■hipped  It's  going  to  be. 


Mr  Hoover  is  ready  to  do  the  Job.  The 
Society  of  Friends  is  known  to  have  the 
confidence  of  aU  the  European  peoples. 
Whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with  Mr. 
Hoover  politically,  we  are  unanimous  that 
he.  more  than  anyone  else  In  this  world, 
is  best  equipped  to  undertake  the  task. 

Mr  Hoover  and  a  few  food  ships  will  do 
more  to  wto  the  war  for  a  new  world  order 
than  the  combined  British  and  American 
Navies  wUl  ever  do  by  force  alone. 

Let  every  person  with  a  tongue  and  a 
pen  speak  up.  Now  is  the  time.  Next  year, 
next  month,  next  week  will  be  too  late.  As 
long  as  we  are  free,  every  citizen  shares  the 
responsibility  for  what  America  does. 

Let's  realize  that,  in  the  end.  it's  love, 
not  hate,  that  it's  food,  not  bombs,  that  its 
freedom,  not  force  which  conquers. 


CommunisU  in  the  United  States 
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or 
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Thursday.  March  20.  1941 


Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
stated  to  the  House  that  from  time  to 
time  pertinent  information  would  be 
given  the  House  with  reference  to  Com- 
munists who  are  In  charge  of  some  labor 
unions  and  who  have  Instigated  strikes. 
I  do  not  have  the  time  this  morning  to 
read  this  statement,  but  it  deals  with 
another  union.  It  deals  with  one  of  the 
important  strikes  of  the  coimtry  and 
gives  the  record  of  certain  of  the  leaders 
of  that  organization,  records  that  can- 
not be  denied  or  disputed. 

In  addition,  I  present  a  further  record 
of  Kenneth  Eggert,  who  was  sent  to  the 
west  coast  to  instigate  a  strike  in  a  bottle- 
neck industry,  and  who  is  seeking  to 
sabotage  the  national-defense  program  in 
that  area. 

I  propose  that  we  continue  to  read  the 
records  of  some  of  these  men  until  the 
time  comes  when  we  can  get  action. 

I  also  hold  in  my  hand  a  photostatic 
copy  of  a  list  of  members  of  the  German- 
American  Bund  and  the  occupations  they 
hold  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
working  in  key  industries  of  this  country. 
Eight  months  ago  we  submitted  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  a  list  of 
more  than  2.000  German  Bundists  who 
are  working  in  the  national-defense  in- 
dustries of  this  country.  In  Chicago  the 
German  Bund  was  composed  entirely  of 
citizens  of  the  German  Government,  and 
they  hold  key  positions  in  some  of  the 
national  industries  in  Chicago.  These 
people  must  be  driven  from  our  national- 
defense  industries. 

Yesterday  on  the  floor  of  this  House  I 
called  attention  to  the  critical  situation 
which  has  arisen  in  the  aircraft  industry 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  due  to  a  piece  of  de- 
liberate sabotage  engineered  by  a  leading 
Communist  Party  member  sent  to  the 
Pacific  coast  from  Toledo. 

Today  there  is  an  important  sequel  to 
the  facts  which  I  presented  yesterday. 


This  sequel  is  as  Important  as  the  original 

set  of  facts.  ^,     .,        , 

When  we  began  our  investigation  or 
the  strike  situation  at  the  Harvill  plant 
in  :nglewood.  Calif.,  we  established  the 
fad,  that  the  strike  leader  there  was  one 
Kenneth  Eggert  who  has  recently  been 
the  section  organizer  for  the  Communist 
Party  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  We  further  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  Eggert  was  sent  to 
the  Pacific  coast  by  the  Communist  Party 
for  the  express  purpose  of  sabotage  of  our 
national-defense  program. 

In  typical  Communist  fashion,  Eggert 
then  attempted  to  conceal  his  identity 
by  a  change  of  his  name.    When  ap- 
proached by  our  investigator  in  Cali- 
fornia a  few  days  ago,  Eggert  loudly  pro- 
claimed  that   he   was   not   Eggert   but 
Eckert.    Of  course,  there  is  no  way  of 
telling,  many  times,  what  a  Communist's 
real  name  Is.    The  Communist  Party,  be- 
ing a  conspiratorial  organization,  prac- 
tices concealment  by  the  use  of  aliases. 
What  we  do  know,  however,  is  that  the 
man  on  the  Pacific  coast  who  declared 
to  our  Investigator  that  his  name  was 
"Eckert"  Is  the  same  man  who  operated 
in   Toledo,   Ohio,  under   the   name   of 
"Eggert."    His  real  name  may  be  either 
of  these  or  something  entirely  different. 
After  having  made  a  feeble  attempt  to 
deny  his  identity,  Eggert  or  Eckert  last 
night  admitted  his  Communist  Party  af- 
filiation.   I  hold  in  my  hand  a  telegram 
from  our  California  investigator  stating 
that  Eggert  or  Eckert  has  made  this  ad- 
mission. 

It  is  also  highly  important  that  the 
California  president  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Die- 
casters  Union  attempted  to  conceal  the 
true  facts  In  this  case  by  stating  to  the 
press  yesterday  that  "he  did  not  know  a 
Kenneth  Eggert,  named  in  Washington 
today  by  Representative  Martin  Dies  as 
a  Communist."    This  statement  made  by 
John  Marcotti,  California  president  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  Diecasters  Union,  was  in  effect  a 
falsehood.    Marcotti    knows    Eggert   or 
Eckert  very  well  and  has  been  actively 
working  with  him  In  the  Harvill  strike. 
This  case  illustrates  one  of  the  diflBcul- 
ties  which  we  face  in  our  investigation, 
but  what  is  even  more  important  it  illus- 
trates something  of  the  menace  to  our 
national  security  which  arises  from  the 
tactics  of  the  Communist  Party.    Those 
tactics  are  everywhere  characterized  by 
concealment,  subterfuge.  Intrigue,  lying, 
fraud,  and  the  use  of  aliases. 

There  are  those  who  have  been  hoping 
for  a  long  time  that  the  C.  I.  O.  would 
take  effective  measures  to  purge  its  ranks 
of  the  Communists  who  have  penetrated 
it  so  ail-pervasively.  That  hope  seems 
to  have  been  a  fond  illusion.  Instead 
of  stating  to  the  public  that  Kenneth 
Eggert  or  Eckert  would  be  removed 
promptly  from  his  leadership  In  the  Har- 
vill strike,  the  president  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
union  undertook  to  shield  him  and  to 
destroy  the  facts  In  the  case. 

From  all  over  the  country,  we  have  re- 
ports based  upon  thorough  investigation 
by  our  committee's  agents,  which  reports 
reveal  that  the  Communist  Party  was 
never  more  active  and  never  more  suc- 
cessfully active  than  It  is  today  in  its  pro- 
gram of  sabotage.  The  party  is  engaged 
in  a  highly  organized  effort  to  undermine 


the  very  foundations  of  our  national  se- 
curity. 

This  morning.  I  call  to  your  attention 
another  situation  which  vitally  affects  our 
national-defense  program.  For  weeks 
there  has  been  a  strike  at  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  plants  in  the  vicinity 
of  Chicago.  The  union  Involved  in  this 
serious  stoppage  of  our  defense  program 
Is  the  C.  I.  O.  Farm  Equipment  Workers 
Organizing  Committee.  Negotiations  in 
that  case  are  now  deadlocked.  The 
strike  has  been  going  on  for  weeks.  Both 
the  union  leaders  and  the  strike  leaders 
at  International  Harvester  are  known 
Communists.  Here  are  just  a  few  of  the 
facts  in  this  case: 

Dewitt  Gilpin,  a  leader  of  the  strike  at 
International  Harvester,  has  been  a  regu- 
lar correspondent  for  the  Communist 
Parly's  Daily  Worker  for  many  years. 
He  was  also  connected  with  the  Ameri- 
can League  Against  War  and  Fascism. 
Gilpin  is  the  educational  director  of  the 
Farm  Equipment  Workers  Organizing 
Committee.  As  long  as  these  C.  I.  O. 
unions  retain  known  Communists  in 
such  important  posts  as  those  of  educa- 
tional director  and  strike  leaders,  just 
so  long  must  the  verdict  stand  that  these 
unions  constitute  a  menace  that  we  dare 
not  ignore.  In  coddling  these  unions  and 
their  Communist  leaders  on  the  shabby 
pretext  of  friendship  for  organized  labor, 
we  do  organized  labor  a  great  disservice, 
but  what  is  more  important  we  take  a 
viper  to  the  bosom  of  our  national  se- 
curity. 

I  could,  if  time  permitted,  give  you  in 
detail  the  Communist  records  of  all  the 
leaders  of  the  strike  at  International 
Harvester.  Those  records  are  not  guesses 
or  hearsay.  Tliey  are  indisputably 
factual. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  March  19.  1941. 
Representative  Martin  Dies. 

Chairman  of  the  Un-American 

Activities  Committee,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C: 
Negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  differ- 
ences between  my  company  and  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  of  America,  Local  No. 
683,  completely  broke  down  when  Kenneth 
Eckert  from  Toledo,  Ohio,  entered  the  nego- 
tiations. Your  statement  regarding  a  man 
named  Eggert  Indicates  beyond  doubt  he  and 
Eckert  are  one  and  the  same.  Eckert  re- 
fused to  abide  by  negotiations  completed 
prior  to  strike  and  entered  first  negotia- 
tions meeting  unprepared  to  present  claims 
for  union,  further  delaying  this  vital  na- 
tional-defense industry  strike.  Our  inability 
to  furnish  die-cast  parts  to  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry threatens  to  stop  producton  of  mili- 
tary aircraft  on  Pacific  coast.  We  refuse  to 
negotiate  with  such  radical  elements  and 
lawbreakers  who  Ignore  local  antipicketlng 
laws,  nonloltering  laws,  and  Injunctions  of 
the  Superior  Covirt  of  State  of  California. 
H.  L.  Harvill, 

President, 
Harvill  Aircraft  Die  Casting  Corporation. 

Los  Angei.es,  Calif.,  March  20,  1941. 
RozERT  E.  Stripling, 

531  Old  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Eggert  tonight  admitted  party  affiliation. 
No    picture   available   due   to   "goons."     He 
drives  tan  Buick  coupe,  1911  Ohio  license  No. 
990CC. 
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Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  last  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  is  beginning  to  func- 
tion as  Congress  intended,  and  to  enforce 
the  Holding  Company  Act,  as  the  law  pro- 
vides. From  the  morning  paper  we  notice 
that  the  Commission  is  going  to  compel 
the  dissolution  of  the  Commonwealth  & 
Southern,  that  "Grecian  horse"  that 
Wendell  Willkie  helped  to  create. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Willkie  bailed  out  in  time 
with  his  Wall  Street  parachute,  using  the 
Republican  Party  as  a  fire  escape;  and  he 
Is  now  using  national  defense  as  a  storm 
cellar  to  escape  the  righteous  wrath  of  an 
outraged  public  opinion,  while  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  left  holding  the  bag. 
[Laughter  and  applause.] 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion Is  demanding  that  this  law  be  com- 
plied with,  and  that  this  vast,  useless 
holding  company  known  as  the  Common- 
wealth &  Southern  be  dissolved. 

Mr.  RICH.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  I  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  RICH.  This  national-defsnse 
question  has  taken  the  gentleman  down 
the  road,  and  he  is  one  of  them  that  is 
riding  along,  if  he  will  look  at  his  vote  of 
yesterday.    He  has  gone  down  the  chute. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Now 
there  Is  a  Daniel  come  to  judgment.  He 
is  one  of  the  victims  of  this  utility  racket 
and  does  not  seem  to  realize  it. 

Mr.  RICH.  I  am  trying  to  save  this 
Nation.  I  am  not  trying  to  save  Mr. 
Willkie. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  That  is 
not  necessary;  if  he  does  not  take  care  of 
himself.  Wall  Street  will  look  after  him. 

In  the  creation  of  the  Commonwealth 
&  Southern  these  manipulators  combined 
four  companies,  the  Allied  Power  &  Light 
Corporation,  the  Penn-Ohio  Edison  Co., 
the  Commonwealth  Power  Corporation, 
and  the  Southeastern  Power  &  Light  Co., 
which  had  total  ledger-value  securities  on 
their  books  of  $340,896,260.27.  They  put 
these  companies  all  together  and  organ- 
ized the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  and 
put  these  same  securities  on  the  books  of 
the  new  corporation  that  same  day  at 
$872,101.832.19 — a  write-up  of  $531,205,- 
571.92. 

With  one  stroke  of  the  pen  they  In- 
flated those  values,  or  watered  them,  if 
you  please,  by  more  than  $531,000,000, 
and  then  proceeded  to  sell  securities 
against  those  Inflated  valuations.  That 
is  what  Is  known  as  thievery  within  the 
law.  Anybody  without  the  protection  of 
Wall  Street  who  had  perpetrated  such  a 


fraud  and  used  the  mails  In  .connection 
with  It  would  have  been  prosecuted  with- 
out stint  or  limit. 

We  passed  the  Holding  Company  Act 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  these  far- 
flung  holding  companies,  and  I  am  glad 
to  note  that  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  proposes  to  carry  out  th* 
provisions  of  the  law  and  compel  the 
Commonwealth  &  Southern  to  divest  It- 
self of  control  of  operating  power  com- 
panies in  different  sections  of  the  country. 

I  hope  they  speed  up  this  proceeding 
and  then  follow  the  same  course  with  the 
Electric  Bond  &  Share  and  every  other 
one  of  these  large  holding  companies  that 
are  now  operating  in  violation  of  the 
Holding  Company  Act. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  insert  a  re- 
lease Issued  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  giving  a  s^Tiopsis  of 
this  case,  including  the  Commission's 
order. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

[TTnlted  States  of  America,  before  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission.  At  a  regu- 
lar session  of  the  Seciu-ltles  and  Exchange 
Commission,  held  at  Its  ofBce  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  this  10th  day  of 
March,  A.  D.  1941.  In  the  matter  of  the 
Commonwealth  Be  Southern  Corporation 
and  Its  subsidiary  companies,  respondents. 
File  No.  59-81 

Statement  of  Tentative  Conclusions  of  th« 
Commission  and  Notics  of  and  Ordes  Re- 
convening Hearing  Pursuant  to  Section 

II  (B)   (1) 

Pursuant  to  respondents'  request  and  the 
Commission's  undertaking  In  Its  opinion 
dated  June  1,  1940,  there  are  set  forthwith 
hereinafter  the  tentative  conclusions  of  the 
Commlssy^n  as  to  the  action  -vhlch  the  re- 
spondents should  take  under  the  provisions 
of  section  11  (b)  (1)  of  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  these  conclusions  are  expressed 
prior  to  the  taking  of  testimony,  as  a  result 
of  the  request  of  the  respondents  made  at 
the  outset  of  the  hearing,  the  views  here  ex- 
pressed must  of  necessity  be  entirely  tenta- 
tive In  character. 

To  aid  the  Commission  in  surlvlng  at  Its 
conclusions,  the  Commission  directed  Its  staff 
to  prepare  a  report  setting  forth  Informative 
data  with  respect  to  the  holding-company 
system  of  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern 
Corpwratlon  and  suggesting  the  application 
of  the  pertinent  provisions  of  the  act.  Such 
a  report  has  been  prepared  and  has  been  flled 
as  a  part  of  the  public  proceedings  In  this 
case;  copies  of  the  report  will  be  furnished  to 
the  respondents  simultaneously  with  the  Is- 
suance of  this  statement. 

I.  applicable  sTATtrroxT  provisions 

For  convenience,  we  repeat  here  the  full 
text  of  the  principal  statutory  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  proceedings. 

Section  11  (b)   (1)  of  the  act  provides: 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion, as  soon  as  practicable  after  January  1. 
1938: 

"(1)  To  require  by  order,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  that  each  regis- 
tered holding  company,  and  each  subsidiary 
company  thereof,  shall  take  such  action  as 
the  Commission  shall  find  necessary  to  limit 
the  operations  of  the  holding-company  sys- 
tem of  which  such  company  is  a  part  to  a 
single  Integrated  public-utility  system,  and 
to  such  other  businesses  as  are  rearjonably 
Incidental,  or  economically  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  the  operations  of  such  integrated 
public-utility     system:  Provided,     however. 
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That  the  Commission  shall  pennlt  a  regis- 
tered holding  company  to  continue  to  con- 
trol one  or  more  additional  Integrated  pub- 
lic-utility systems,  if,  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity lor  hearing.  It  finds  that — 

"(A)  Each  of  such  additional  systems  can- 
not be  operated  as  an  Independent  system 
without  the  loss  of  substantial  economies 
which  can  be  secured  by  the  retention  of 
control  by  such  holding  company  of  such 
Bystem: 

••(B)  AD  of  such  additional  systems  are 
located  in  one  State,  or  in  adjoining  States, 
or  in  a  contiguous  foreign  country;  and 

"(C)  The  continued  combination  of  such 
systems  under  the  control  of  such  holding 
company  Is  not  so  large  (considering  the 
state  of  the  art  and  the  area  or  region  af- 
fected) as  to  impair  the  advantages  of  local- 
ized management,  efficient  operation,  or  the 
effectiveness  of  regulation." 

The  Commission  may  permit  as  reason- 
ably incidental  or  economically  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  the  operations  of  one  or 
more  integrated  public-utility  systems  the 
retention  of  an  Interest  In  any  business 
(other  than  the  business  of  a  public-utility 
company  as  such)  which  the  Commission 
shall  find  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
public  Interest  or  for  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors or  consimiers  and  not  detrimental 
to  the  proper  functioning  of  such  system 
or  systems. 

Section  2  (a)    (29)  Is  as  follows: 
"(29)  'Integrated     public-utility     system' 
means — 

"(A)  As  applied  to  electric  utility  com- 
panies, a  system  consisting  of  one  or  more 
imlts  of  generating  plants  and/or  trans- 
mission lines  and /or  distributing  facilities, 
whose  utility  assets,  whether  owned  by  one 
or  more  electric  utility  companies,  are  physi- 
cally interconnected  or  capable  of  physical 
Interconnection  and  which  under  normal 
conditions  may  be  economically  operated  as 
a  single  Interconnected  and  coordinated  sys- 
tem confined  In  its  operations  to  a  single 
area  or  region,  In  one  or  more  States,  not 
so  large  as  to  impair  (considering  the  state 
of  the  art  and  the  area  or  region  affected) 
the  advantages  of  localized  management, 
efficient  operation,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
regulation;  and 

"(B)  As  applied  to  gas  utUlty  companies, 
a  system  consisting  of  one  or  more  gas 
utility  companies  which  are  so  located  and 
related  that  substantial  economies  may  be 
effectuated  by  being  q[)erated  as  a  single 
coordinated  system  confined  in  Its  operations 
to  a  single  area  or  region.  In  one  or  more 
States,  not  so  large  as  to  Impair  (consider- 
ing the  state  of  the  art  and  the  area  or 
"  t^on  affected)  the  advantages  of  localized 
management,  efficient  operation,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  regulation:  Provided,  That 
gas  utility  companies  deriving  natural  gas 
from  a  common  sotirce  of  supply  may  be 
deemed  to  be  included  in  a  single  area  or 
region." 

Interpretation  of  clause  (B) 

In  our  statement  of  tentative  conclusions 
Issued  January  18,  1941,  In  the  proceedings 
similar  to  this  involving  the  United  Gas  Im- 
provement Co.*  we  tentatively  concluded  that 
the  standard  established  by  clause  (B)  of 
section  11  (b)  (1)  meant  that  a  holding  com- 
pany might  continue  to  control  an  integrated 
public-utility  system  or  systems  additional  to 
the  "single"  integrated  public-utility  system 
referred  to  in  section  11  (b)  (1)  only  if  aU 
such  additional  system  or  systems  are  located 
in  the  same  State  or  States  in  which  the 
"■Ingle"  system  la  located,  or  in  States  ad- 


joining thereto.*  We  follow  this  tentative 
conclusion  as  to  the  interpretation  of  clause 
(B)  and  have  used  It  in  reaching  the  tenta- 
tive conclusions  hereafter  set  forth  with  re- 
spect to  the  holding-company  system  of  the 
Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corporation. 

n.  THE  PBOCEEDINCS  TO  DATE 

The  Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corpora- 
tion registered  as  a  holding  company  \mder 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935  on  March  25,  1938.  On  March  6,  1940, 
we  Issued  a  notice  of  and  order  for  hearing 
pursuant  to  section  11  (b)  (1)  of  the  act  with 
respect  to  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern 
Corporation  and  Its  subsidiary  companies. 
We  then  stated  that  it  appeared  that  the 
Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corporation 
holding-company  system  was  not  confined  In 
Its  operations  to  those  of  a  single  integrated 
public-utility  system  and  to  such  other  busi- 
nesses as  were  reasonably  incidental  or  eco- 
nomically necessary  or  appropriate  to  the 
operations  of  such  a  system  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  act. 

Subsequent  thereto  the  Commonwealth  b 
Southern  Corporation  and  various  of  its 
subsidiary  companies  requested  that  they 
be  furnished  with  a  statement  of  the  Com- 
mission setting  forth  the  Commission's  ten- 
tative conclusions  with  respect  to  what  ac- 
tion the  Commission  tentatively  believed 
would  be  required  by  section  11  (b)  (1)  of 
the  act.  The  respondents'  request  was  sim- 
ilar to  that  made  by  the  respondents  In  the 
similar  proceeding  Involving  the  United  Gas 
Improvement  Co.  and  the  Commission,  by 
memorandum  opinion  filed  June  1,  1940 
(Holding  Company  Act  release  No.  2083), 
stated  that  it  would  grant  the  request  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  had  undertaken  in  the 
United  Gas  Improvement  Co.  matter.'  The 
proceedings  have  been  held  in  abeyance 
pending  the  preparation  and  issuance  of  the 
Commission's  statement  of  tentative  con- 
cltisions. 

in.   APPUCATION    OF    STATDTORT   STANDARDS 

The  notice  of  and  order  for  hearing  in  it- 
self shows  that  the  present  holding-company 
S3rBtem  of  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern 
Corporation  is  engaged  in  extensive  electric 
and  gas  operations  in  a  nxunber  of  States 
scattered  In  different  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  extent  to  which  these  opera- 
tions are  scattered  Is  particularly  shown  by 
the  maps  included  in  that  notice,  and  the 
nattore  and  character  of  the  operations  are 
described  In  more  detail  in  the  staff  report. 
Various  nonutillty  businesses  are  also  con- 
ducted by  certain  of  the  subsidiaries  of  the 
Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corporation. 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  as  they  now  ap- 
pear to  us,  we  proceed  to  set  forth  our  ten- 
tative conclusions  as  to  the  application  of 
the  statutory  standards  to  the-  Common- 
wealth &  Southern  Corporation  and  its  sub- 
sidiary companies. 

Effect  of  clause  (B)  of  section  11  (b)  (I) 
The  interpretation  which  we  have  tenta- 
tively adopted  of  clause   (B)    of  section  11 


*tn  the  Matter  of  The  United  Gas  Im- 
provement Company  (Pile  No.  69-6.  Holding 
Oompeny  Act  Release  No.  asoo). 


•Some  of  the  considerations  upon  the 
basis  of  which  the  Commission  reached  the 
tentative  conclusions  then  adopted  were  set 
forth  in  a  memorandum  dated  January  8, 
1941,  to  the  Commission  from  the  Public 
Utilities  Division,  which  memorandum  was 
made  public  at  the  time  of  the  issuance  of 
otur  statement  of  tentative  conclusions  In 
the  United  Gaa  Improvement  Company 
matter  (Holding  Company  Act  Release  No. 
2500) ;  copies  of  this  memorandvun  are 
available  on  request. 

*For  the  Conunisslon's  views  as  to  the 
considerations  leading  to  the  Issuance  of 
this  statement,  see  In  the  Matter  of  United 
Gas  Improvement  Company  (Holding  Com- 
pany Act  Release  No.  2065). 


(b)    (1)'  necessitates  the  following  conclu- 
sions: 

(a)  If  one  or  more  of  the  properties  of  Con- 
sumers Power  Co.  (located  in  Michigan)  is 
considered  as  the  "single"  system,  there  can- 
not be  retained  under  common  control  there- 
with any  of  the  southern  properties  of  the 
holding-company  system  (1.  e.,  any  of  those 
located  in  Mississippi.  Alabama,  Georgia. 
Florida,  or  South  Carolina)  nor  any  of  the 
properties  located  in  Illinois  or  Pennsylvania. 

(b)  If  one  or  more  of  the  properties  of  Ala- 
bama Power  Co.  is  considered  as  the  "single" 
system,  there  cannot  be  retained  any  of  the 
northern  properties  of  the  holding-company 
system  (1.  e.,  any  of  those  located  in  Michi- 
gan, niinoJs.  Ohio,  or  Pennsylvania)  nor  any 
of  the  properties  located  in  South  Carolina. 

(c)  If  one  or  more  of  the  properties  of 
Georgia  Power  Co.  Is  considered  as  the 
"single"  system,  there  cannot  be  retained  un- 
der common  control  therewith  any  of  the 
northern  properties  of  the  system  nor  any 
property  located  in  Mississippi. 

(d)  Properties  of  Ohio  Edison  Co..  located 
m  the  neighborhood  of  Akron  and  Youngs- 
town.  Ohio,  are  Interconnected  with  and  form 
a  single  integrated  public-utility  system  with 
the  electric  properties  of  Pennsylvania  Power 
Co.  Consequently,  since  the  Pennsylvania 
properties  may  not  be  retained  under  common 
control  with  any  property  located  In  Michi- 
gan, the  eastern  properties  of  Ohio  Edison  Co. 
may  not  be  retained  under  such  control  within 
the  requirement  of  clause  (B) .  tmless  they  are 
separated  from  the  Pennsylvania  properties,  a 
result  which  would  not  appear  to  be  economi- 
cally sound. 

Application  of  size  standard  of  sections 
2  (a)  (29)  and  clause  (C)  of  section  11  (b) 
(1) 

Under  the  size  limitation  contained  in  sec- 
tion 2  (a)    (29)   and  in  clause  (C)  of  section 
11  (b)  (1),  no  single  Integrated  public-utility 
system,  nor  any  combination  of  such  systems 
permitted  to  be  retained  under  common  con- 
trol, may  be  "so  large  (considering  the  state  of 
the  art  and  the  area  or  region  affected)  as  to 
impair  the  advantages  of  localized  manage- 
ment, efficient  operation,  and  the  effectiveness 
of  regulation."    We  do  not  deem  It  necessary 
at  this  time  to  suggest  tentative  conclusions 
as  to  whether  the  properties  now  owned  and 
operated  either  by  Consumers  Power  Co.,  Ala- 
bama Power  Co.,  or  Georgia  Power  Co.  are  as 
to  any  one  of  these  respective  States  too  large 
for  localized  management,  efficient  operation, 
or  effective  regulation.    We  believe  It  suffices 
for  the  present  purpose  to  reach  the  tentative 
conclusion  that  each  of  these  State-wide  areas 
either  exceeds,  or  In  any  event  approaches,  the 
maximum  size  which  can  be  so  retained  con- 
sistently   with   the   statutory    requirements. 
In  this  connection  It  may  be  observed  that 
each  of  these  three  companies  serves  an  area 
over   the   major   part   of   the    States    served. 
Even  within  such  areas  it  may  be  difficult  to 
find  that  management  can  be  localized  or  to 
conclude  that  regulation  can  be  effective  over 
companies  which  dominate  whole  States.    In 
any  event,  we  conclude  that  no  substantial 
amount  of  utility  property  may  be  retained 
under  common  control  with  properties  now 
constituting  either  those  of  Consumers  Power 
Co..  Alabama  Power  Co.,  or  Georgia  Power  Co. 
If  our  tentative  conclusion  on  this  point 
stands,  the  effect  will  be  to  make  impossible 
the  retention  under  common  control   with 
Consumers    Power    Co.    any    of    the    other 
properties   of   the   holding-company   system, 
or  the  retention  under  common  control  with 
any    of    the    properties    of   Alabama    Power 


Co.,  either  any  of  the  northern  proper- 
ties or  any  property  now  owned  by  Oeonda 
Power  Co.'  or  South  Carolina  Power  Co. 
Similarly,  there  could  not  be  retained  under 
common  control  with  the  propertlea  of 
Georgia  Power  Co.  either  any  of  the  northern 
properties  or  any  properties  of  Alabadu 
Power  Co..  Mississippi  Power  Co..  or  Oulf 
Power  Co.  We  leave  open  for  further  con- 
sideration the  question  of  whether  any  of 
the  properties  now  owned  by  Mlsslaslppl 
Power  Co.  or  by  Gulf  Power  Co.  might  be  re- 
tained under  common  control  with  any  of 
the  property  now  owned  by  Alabama  Power 
Co.;  similarly  we  leave  open  for  further  con- 
sideration the  question  of  whether  any  prop- 
erty now  owned  by  South  Carolina  Power  Co. 
may  be  retained  under  com.non  control  with 
any  property  owned  by  Georgia  Power  Co. 

The  various  prop>ertle8  of  Central  Illinois 
Light  Co..  Southern  Indiana  Gas  &  Electrk) 
Co.,  and  the  two  separated  properties  of  Ohio 
Edison  Co.  (the  Akron -Toxmgstown  area  and 
the  Springfield  area)  are  widely  separated  to 
distance  and  are  not  coordinated  with  each 
other.  We  tentatively  conclude  because  of 
the  distances  separating  these  properties  and 
the  lack  of  present  Interconnection  or  co- 
ordination between  them,  no  combination  of 
any  of  these  properties  may  be  retained  imder 
common  control  consistently  with  the  statu- 
tory requirements  of  localized  management, 
efficient  operation,  and  effective  regulation. 

Application  of  clause  (A)  of  section  11 
(b)    U) 

Under  the  provisions  of  clause  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 11  (b)  (1)  no  additional  system  can  be 
retained  under  common  control  with  the  "sin- 
gle" system  unless  such  additional  system 
"cannot  be  operated  as  an  Inedependent  sys- 
tem without  the  loss  of  substantial  economler 
which  can  be  secured  by  the  retention  of  con- 
trol by  such  holding  company  of  such  sys- 
tem." 

Consumers  Power  Co.,  Central  Illinois 
Light  Co..  Southern  Indiana  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.,  Ohio  Edison  Co.,  and  Pennsylvania 
Power  Co.,  each  have  their  own  officers.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  In- 
terconnected system,  they  are  operated  sep- 
arately and  are  not  coordinated  in  their  phys- 
ical operations.  The  only  common  element 
of  operations  is  the  fact  that  each  of  these 
companies  obtains  service  from  the  same 
service  company  and  Is  controlled  by  the  same 
holding  company.  Similarly,  the  Springfield 
Division  of  the  Ohio  Edison  Co.  operate  sepa- 
rately and  Is  neither  Interconnected  nor  op- 
erated with  the  remaining  property  of  that 
company. 

Under  these  clrctmastances  we  tentatively 
conclude  that  neither  the  properties  of  Cen- 
tral Illinois  Light  Co.,  Southern  Indiana  Gas 
&  Electric  Co..  the  Springfield  Division  of  Ohio 
Edison  Co.,  the  Interconnected  Pennsylvania- 
Ohio  property,  nor  the  Akron-Youngstown 
Division  of  Ohio  Edison  Co..  nor  Pennsylvania 
Power  Co.  considered  separately,  could  qualify 
for  retention  as  an  "additional  system"  to 
those  of  Consumers  Power  Co.,  or  as  addi- 
tional systems  to  each  other  (except  as  to  the 
Interconnected  Pennsylvania-Ohio  group), 
under  the  limitations  Imposed  by  clause  (A) 
of  section  11  (b)   (1). 

For  the  purposes  of  this  statement  we  do 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  consider  the  ap- 
plication of  clause  (A)  to  any  of  the  Southern 
properties  of  the  holding  company  system. 


*A    minor    exception    to    this 
Involves    the    Credllle    property 


'Requiring  that  all  additional  systems  be 
located  In  States  adjoining  the  State  where 
the  "single"  system  is  located;  see  In  the 
Matter  of  The  United  Gas  Improvement 
Company  (footnote  1,  supra). 


conclusion 
owned  by 
Georgia  Power  Co.  and  located  in  Georgia 
which  is  Interconnected  with  and  operates 
with  the  properties  of  Alabama  Power  Co.; 
another  possible  exception  Involves  the  gas 
property  located  in  Phenlx  City,  Ala.,  which 
is  Interconnected  with  and  operates  on  a 
coordinated  basis  with  the  Columbus  City  gas 
property  of  the  Georgia  Power  Co. 
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Other  businesaes 

With  the  consent  of  the  respondents  we 
have  already  directed  Tennessee  Utilities 
Corporation  to  sell  the  various  transporta- 
tion and  other  properties  which  it  owns, 
such  sale  to  be  completed  on  or  before  July 
1,  1942. 

The  General  Corporation  and  Transporta- 
tion Securities  Corporation  conduct,  either 
directly  or  through  subsidiaries,  ice,  trans- 
portation, and  other  businesses  located  in 
various  States.  Certain  of  the  utility  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  holding  company  system  also 
themselves  operate,  either  directly  or  through 
subsidiaries,  certain  transportation,  water. 
Ice,  heating,  and  other  businesses  other  than 
electric  or  gas  utilities.  We  conclude  that 
none  of  such  businesses  are  reasonably  inci- 
dental or  economically  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  the  operations  of  any  of  the  electric 
or  gas  utility  properties  controlled  by  the 
holding  company  system  or  by  any  of  its  sub- 
sidiaries,  and  are  therefore  not  possible  of 
retention  within  the  holding  company  sys- 
tem of  a  registered  holding  company. 

The  Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corpora- 
tion (New  York)  is  a  mutual  service  com- 
pany rendering  services  to  all  of  the  various 
subsidiary  companies  of  the  holding  company 
system.  In  view  of  the  conclusions  here- 
after reached,  we  conclude  that  the  business 
of  this  service  company,  as  presently  con- 
stituted. Is  not  reasonably  incidental  or  eco- 
nomically necessary  or  appropriate  to  the 
operations  of  any  of  the  utility  properties. 

Tentative  coviclusion  as  to  holding  company 

Summarizing  the  foregoing,  we  conclude 
tentatively  that,  II  the  property  of  Con- 
sumers Power  Co.  is  considered  as  the 
"single"  integrated  public  utility  system,  the 
Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corporation  can 
retain  no  other  properties;  that  if  the  "single" 
system  is  located  In  Alabama,  no  other  prop- 
erties can  be  retained  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  those  located  in  Mississippi  and 
Florida;  and  that  if  the  "single"  system  is  lo- 
cated In  Georgia,  no  other  properties  can 
be  retained  with  the  possible  exception  of 
those  in  South  Carolina.  From  this  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  the  Commonwealth  A 
Southern  Corporation  cannot  continue  to 
control  more  than  one  of  its  major  units  of 
property. 

V.   ORDER  RECONVENING   HEARING 

It  Is  hereby  ordered  that — 

1.  The  hearing  heretofore  commenced  In 
this  proceeding  shall  be  reconvened  on  April 
8,  1941,  at  10  o'clock  In  the  forenoon  of  that 
day  at  the  offices  of  the  Secturitles  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  1778  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C.  In  such  room 
as  may  be  designated  on  such  date  by  the 
hearing-room  clerk  in  room  1102,  before  the 
officer  of  the  Commission  heretofore  desig- 
nated to  preside  at  the  hearing  previously 
commenced,  or  before  such  other  officer  as 
the  Commission  may  hereafter  designate. 
The  officer  so  designated  to  preside  at  such 
reconvened  hearing  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
exercise  all  the  powers  granted  to  the  Com- 
mission vmder  section  18  (c)  of  said  act  and 
to  a  trial  examiner  under  the  Commission's 
rules  of  practice. 

2.  At  the  outset  of  said  hearing,  to  be  re- 
convened as  aforesaid,  the  respondents  and 
other  parties  In  Interest  shall  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  with  resp>ect  to  the 
statements  of  fact  contained  in  the  aforesaid 
report  of  the  Public  UtUitles  Division,  here- 
tofore filed  as  part  of  the  public  proceeding 
In  this  case,  and  all  such  persons  shall  have 
an  opportunity  and  are  Invited  to  state  at 
that  time  any  differences  which  they  may 
have  with  respect  to  any  of  the  facts  con- 
tained in  said  report  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Division,  and  all  such  persons  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  with  respect  to  the 
allegations  contained  in  paragraphs  1  to  47, 


Inclusive,  of  the  aforesaid  order  of  March  6, 
1940. 

3.  At  such  time  the  respondents  shall  state 
what  properties  they  believe  constitute  the 
"single  Integrated  public-utility  system"  to 
the  operations  of  which  they  believe  their 
holding-company  system  should  be  limited,  as 
provided  In  section  11  (b)  (1)  of  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935.  and 
said  respondents  shall  also  state  what  other 
systems,  if  any,  they  claim  to  be  entitled  to 
retain  as  additional  systems  pursuant  to  the 
proviso  embodied  In  clauses  (A),  (B),  and 
(C)  of  said  section  11  (b)  (1),  and  shall  state 
what  other  businesses  they  claim  are  reason- 
ably incidental  or  economically  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  the  oiieratlons  of  such  Inte- 
grated public-utility  systems  as  said  respond- 
ents wish  to  retain. 

4.  At  such  time  said  respondents  and  all 
other  parties  in  Interest  shall  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  cause  why  an  order  should  not  be  ~ 
entered  pursuant  to  section  11  (b)  of  said 
act,  requiring — 

(a)  The  divestment  of  control  by  the  Ccun- 
monwealth  &  Southern  Corporation  of  either: 

(1)  Its  northern  properties,  comprising  all 
of  Its  utility  assets  located  In  the  States  of 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Ohio,  and  Penn- 
sylvania; or 

(2)  Its  southern  properties,  comprising  all 
of  its  utility  assets  located  in  the  States  of 
Mississippi.  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and 
South  Carolina; 

(b)  The  divestment  of  control  by  the  Com- 
monwealth &  Southern  Corporation  of  all  of 
the  utility  assets  owned  by  Central  Illinois 
Light  Co.  and  of  the  utility  assets  compris- 
ing the  Interconnected  electric  facilities 
owned  by  Ohio  Edison  Co.  and  Pennsylvania 
Power  Co.; 

(c)  The  divestment  of  control  by  the  Com- 
monwealth &  Southern  Corporation,  If,  pur- 
suant to  clause  (1)  of  paragraph  (a)  above, 
it  divests  itself  of  its  northern  properties, 
also  of  either: 

(1)  The  utility  assets  owned  by  Alabama 
Power  Co.,  Mississippi  Power  Co..  and  Gulf 
Power  Co.;  or 

(2)  The  utility  assets  owned  by  Georgia 
Power  Co.,  and  South  Carolina  Power  Co. 

6.  At  such  time  consideration  will  also 
be  given,  and  respondents  and  all  other 
parties  in  Interest  shall  have  an  opixir- 
tunlty  to  be  heard,  with  respect  to  the  time 
and  manner  for  disposition  of  any  other 
Issues  presented   in  these  proceedings. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commission  shall  serve  notice  of- 
the  said  reconvened  hearing  by  mailing  • 
copy  of  this  order,  together  with  a  copy  of 
said  report  of  the  Public  Utilities  Division, 
dated  March  10,  1941,  by  registered  mall  to 
The  Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corpora- 
tion, to  each  of  the  attorneys  of  record 
herem,  and  to  each  of  the  Interveners  here- 
in, and  that  notice  of  the  reconvening  of 
said  hearing  is  hereby  given  to  the  said  re- 
spondents and  interveners  and  to  all  other 
persons,  including  the  security  holders  and 
consumers  of  the  said  respondents,  to  all 
States,  municipalities,  and  political  subdi- 
visions of  States  within  which  are  located 
any  of  the  utility  assets  of  any  of  the  com- 
panies of  the  Commonwealth  ft  Southern 
Corporation  holding-company  system,  or 
under  the  laws  of  which  any  of  the  re- 
spondents are  Incorporated,  to  all  State 
commissions.  State  securities  commissions, 
and  all  agencies,  authorities,  or  instrumen- 
talities of  one  or  more  States,  municipalities, 
or  other  political  subdivisions  having  Juris* 
diction  over  any  of  the  businesses,  affairs, 
or  operations  of  any  of  them,  such  notice 
to  be  given  by  publication  of  this  order  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  by  publication  of 
this  order  as  a  general  release,  distributed 
to  the  press  and  mailed  to  the  mailing  llsl 
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for  releases  issued  under  the  PubUc  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935. 

It  la  further  ordered  that  Jurisdiction  be 
•ind  is  hereby  reserved  to  separate,  either 
for  hearing,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  for  dis- 
position, in  whole  or  in  part,  any  of  the 
Issues  or  questions  which  may  arise  In  these 
proceedings,  and  to  take  such  other  action 
as  may  appear  conducive  to  an  orderly  and 
economic  disposition  of  the  Issues  involved. 

By  the  Commission. 

igSALl  Fbamcu  p.  Bsassob. 

Secretary. 
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ADDRESS  BY  DAVID  E.  LIUENTHAL 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  address  by  David 
E.  LUienthal.  Director.  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  at  the  Southern  Scientist 
Symposium  held  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  March 
20.1941: 

Seven  years  ago  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  began  Its  program  of  Industrial  re- 
search. 0\ir  purpose  w&b  to  uncover  new 
cppdrtunltles  for  the  development  by  busi- 
nessmen and  farmers  of  the  resources  of  the 
South.  This  pioneering  activity  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  has  developed,  year  by  year,  untU 
today  it  Is  the  most  extensive  regional  public 
research  development  in  the  country.  These 
efforts  have  produced  practical  results,  new 
Industries,  newly  Invented  products  and 
equipment.  In  profitable  use  in  private  busl- 


Tou  and  I  are  gathered  here  because  of  our 
common  interest  In  southern  economic  de- 
velopment through  science  and  technical 
■kills.  Since  one  example  is  usually  worth 
an  hour's  generalization .  for  my  part  in  the 
discussion  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  set  out, 
as  specifically  and  concretely  as  possible,  some 
of  these  practical  and  tangible  results  of 
T.  V.  A.  industrial  research.  Since  this  is  a 
program  In  action,  such  a  description  of  what 
has  been  done  and  why  It  has  been  done  will. 
I  trust,  te  stimulating  to  you  as  you  plan 
for  the  future  expansion  of  technical  research 
In  the  South. 

There  are  certain  principles  upon  which  we 
In  T.  V.  A.  have  proceeded  in  this  work.  Be- 
cause of  the  limitation  of  time  today.  I  shall 
simply  state  these  propositions  without  spell- 
ing out  the  supporting  reasons.  A  decade  or 
■o  ago  the  way  some  of  these  principles  might 
work  out  would  have  aroused  no  end  of  con- 
troversy; that  is  no  longer  true  today.  Even 
the  past  few  years  have  brought  a  great 
change  in  this  respect.  Five  years  ago  I  spoke 
at  commencement  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama on  some  of  these  underlying  proposi- 
tions. Even  in  the  brief  span  of  those  5  years 
there  has  come  a  ma'-ked  degree  of  agreement 
upon  thes<"  principles. 

THE     nvi     PnXARS     SXn»PORTING     THX     T,     T.     A. 
IirotrSTRIAL    RESEABCH    PBOCHAM 

The  T.  V.  A.'s  Industrial  research  program 
rests  mainly  upon  these  five  propositions: 

(1)  It  Is  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  coun- 
try that  the  income  of  the  South  be  greatly 
Increased  above  its  present  low  level. 


(2)  An  increase  In  the  Income  of  the  South 
requires  a  drastic  change  in  our  way  of  making 
a  living,  a  greater  reliance  upon  the  manu- 
factxirlng  or  processing  of  the  raw  materials 
of  the  South,  and  less  reliance  upon  shipping 
those  raw  materials  out  of  the  region  in  their 
raw  state  or  only  partly  processed. 

(3)  An  industrial  development  program  for 
the  South  should  so  far  as  possible  originat* 
in  southern  needs  and  opi>ortunities  and  be 
directed  toward  meeting  southern  problems. 
To  be  truly  successful,  our  industrial  develop- 
ment cannot  merely  ape  that  of  other  regions 
of  the  country. 

(4)  Industrial  development  that  drains  and 
exhausts  our  basic  resources,  that  puts  the 
whole  region  in  the  red.  is  bad  business,  even 
if  It  shows  a  paper  profit  to  a  limited  number 
for  the  time  being. 

(5)  New  industries  for  the  new  South  must 
come  from  a  partnership  of  the  scientist,  the 
engineer,  and  the  businessman. 

COTTONSEZD-UACHUrZST  INVENTION  AS  IliUS- 
TRATION 

TO  illustrate  the  T.  V.  A.'s  research  pro- 
gram. I  have  chosen  one  project:  The  devel- 
opment of  a  new  method  of  obtaining  oil 
from  the  cottonseed.  This  one  illustration 
will  throw  light  upon  the  content  and  meth- 
ods of  the  entire  effort.  There  are  many 
others — a  new  quick-freezing  machine  which 
a  few  days  ago  we  licensed  for  commercial  use 
to  a  firm  in  Alabama;  a  method  of  producing 
alumina  from  the  clays  of  the  South;  the  list 
is  long  and  covers  many  fields.  I  have  chosen 
the  cottonseed  process  because  in  this  one 
illustration  there  are  embodied  probably  more 
phases  of  the  T.  V.  A.'s  procedure  than  in  any 
other  single  illustration. 

The  first  development  of  this  project  was 
a  new  device  for  the  cooking  of  cottonseed 
under  presstire.  The  result  is  a  drastic  im- 
provement in  the  yield  and  quality  of  oil 
from  cottonseed.  This  machinery  has  gone 
successively  through  the  laboratory  and  the 
pilot  plant  stages;  the  machinery  has  now 
been  manufactured  under  license  by  a  num- 
ber of  private  firms  and  has  been  purchased 
and  is  in  use  in  13  cotton-oU  mills  in  six 
States  of  the  South.  Businessmen  and  the 
association  of  the  cottonseed  Industry  have 
pronounced  the  development  a  practical  and 
financial  success. 

Let  me  carry  you  through  the  variovis  steps 
In  this  development.  First  of  all  was  the 
problem  that  led  to  the  research.  It  seems 
to  me  Important  that  souhern  research  orig- 
inate In  problems  peculiar  to  the  South. 
That  was  notably  true  in  the  case  of  this 
project.  For  the  cottonseed-oil  industry  is 
substantial  in  size.  There  are  In  the  South 
some  420  cotton-oil  mills.  Their  purchases 
of  cottonseed  and  the  methods  of  marketing 
the  resulting  product  exert  a  strong  Influence 
on  cotton  agriculture  and  the  fortunes  of  all 
who  depend  upon  cotton  for  a  livelihood. 
And  the  fate  of  southern  soil  fertility  is  tied 
up  with  the  cottonseed-oil  Industry.  It  is  in 
the  cottonseed  meal  rather  than  in  the  cotton 
fiber  that  the  three  major  mineral  elements 
conalned  in  commercial  ferilizer  are  to  be 
found:  Phosphorus,  potash,  and  nitrogen. 
The  more  cottonseed  meal  sold  and  used  out- 
side the  Cotton  Belt,  the  more  ol  these  es- 
sential plant  nutrients  we  ship  cut  and  lose 
each  year.  Tlierefore,  the  southern  farmer 
must  continually  buy  in  commercial  fer- 
tilizer, the  very  same  plant  nutrients  that 
are  contained  in  the  cottonseed  meal.  But 
ordinarily  what  he  nets  from  his  cotton  crop 
is  not  enough  to  buy  back  anything  like 
the  quantities  of  plant  food  elements  whlcb 
he  ships  out.  And  so  our  soil  declines  in 
fertility,  and  the  economic  opportunity  of 
those  who  depend  on  the  land — and  that 
means  all  of  us — shrinks. 

Over  the  South  as  a  whole,  the  general 
practice  is  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  cot- 
tonseed meal  to  be  marketed  outside  the 
South.  This  export  of  cottonseed  meal  over 
the  last  75  years  has  been  one  of  the  major 


causes  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  of  th« 
Cotton  Belt,  and  in  turn,  of  low  income.  If 
this  meal  can  be  fed  to  livestock  in  the  South, 
as  much  as  80  percent  of  the  fertilizing  value 
of  the  meal  may  be  returned  to  the  soil 
rather  than  being  continuously  drained  from 
the  soil  by  export. 

And  so  to  improve  the  chance  of  profit  by 
these  cotton-oil  mills— they  are,  typically, 
small  local  industries — is  a  matter  of  great 
concern.  If  the  cottonseed  extraction  busi- 
ness could  be  put  on  a  paying  basis  In  the 
South,  benefits  would  result  not  only  to  them 
but  to  the  entire  region. 

The  cotton-oil  Industry  has  been  In  con- 
siderable difflcultles.  Hundreds  of  the  small 
mills  have  been  operating  for  years  at  a  very 
low  rate  of  return.  The  equipment  used  in 
the  extraction  of  cottonseed  oil  has  not  been 
Improved  for  over  50  years.  If  it  is  to  survive. 
If  it  is  to  be  able  to  provide  local  opportunity 
to  return  plant  nutrients  to  the  soil,  the 
small  southern  cotton  mill  must  have  earn- 
ings sufficient  to  Improve  its  equipment  and '" 
keep  up  with  the  technical  advance  of  the 
Industry. 

Here,  then,  is  a  typical  southern  problem 
for  industrial  research.  The  results  that  have 
been  reached— the  practical,  tangible  results 
that  you  can  see  and  weigh  and  appraise — 
were  achieved  through  the  teamwork  of  .sci- 
entists, engineers,  and  businessmen.  This  is 
how  the  project  proceeded  from  an  idea  to  a 
manufactured  product  bought  and  sold  in  the 
marketplace. 

For  a  number  of  years,  beglnlng  in  1929, 
laboratory  research  on  this  problem  of  im- 
proving cottonseed  oil  extraction  methods 
went  forward  at  one  of  our  southern  universi- 
ties. The  work  in  the  laboratory  was  on  a 
very  modest  scale:  but  it  showed  pretty  con- 
clusively that  the  laboratory  process,  if  fully 
developed  and  applied,  had  great  practical 
potentialities.  But  you  cannot  determine 
costs  nor  solve  practical  operating  dlCQcultles 
in  test  tubes.  And  you  cannot  convince  busi- 
nessmen that  a  new  process  will  be  profitable 
and  Justify  private  investment  on  the  basis 
of  laboratory  results  alone.  What  is  required 
is  that  the  preliminary  experiments  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  semlcommercial  scale.  In  other 
words,  a  so-called  pilot  plant  must  be  con- 
structed and  operated.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  having  made  some  contribution  to 
the  laboratory  work,  at  this  point  Joined  with 
the  University  of  Tennessee  College  of  Engi- 
neering in  the  work  of  designing  and  building 
a  pilot  plant  pressure  cottonseed  cooker,  in 
which  the  new  process  discovered  in  the  lab- 
oratory could  be  tried  out  at  full-plant  scale. 
At  this  stage,  leading  operating  executives  in 
the  coton-oil  industry,  who  had  been  follow- 
ing this  research  with  Interest,  agreed  to  sup- 
ply additional  equipment  at  their  expense, 
such  as  crushing  rolls,  a  huge  press,  a  high- 
pressure  hydraulic  pump  and  accumulator, 
and  other  equipment. 

The  example  we  have  been  discussing  indi- 
cates one  way — not  the  only  way  by  any 
means — of  overcoming  the  handicap  that 
businessmen  of  this  region  suffer  in  the  ini- 
tiation of  new  enterprises  that  depend  upon 
research.  The  concentration  of  existing  in- 
dustry in  the  Northeast  carries  with  it  a 
similar  concentration  of  research  facilities  in 
that  region.  In  this  and  other  cases  T.  V.  A. 
has  helped  in  bringing  research  to  the  place 
where  businessmen  could  see  possibilities  of 
profit,  and  could  therefore  see  their  way  clear 
to  carry  the  financial  buiden  Involved  in  the 
research. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  South  now  has 
a  completely  equipped  pilot  plant  for  me- 
chanical processing  of  cottonseed  and  other 
oil-bearing  products.  This  establishment 
Includes  not  only  excellent  laboratory  ap- 
paratus and  competent  laboratory  personnel 
but  also  a  fully  equipped  cotton-oil  plant 
capable  of  turning  out  18.000  pounds  of  meal 
and  6,200  pounds  of  oil  per  day.  With  this 
equipment,    the    practical    difficulties    and 


problems  of  actual  operation  in  this  Indus- 
try could  be  resolved,  and  data  to  estimate 
costs  and  profitability  could  be  obtained. 
This  work  required  a  year  of  pilot-plant  op- 
eration and  experimentation. 

The  problem  that  we  next  faced  was  how 
to  get  these  results  into  use;  how  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  a  successful  piece  of  indus- 
trial research  and  its  use  at  a  profit  by  pri- 
vate Industry,  especially  when  this  involves 
a  new  process  and  new  machinery.  This 
problem  was  solved  through  the  services  of 
a  nonprofit  research  corporation,  the  direc- 
tors of  which  are  prominent  businessmen. 
This  corporation  agreed  to  act  as  the  agent 
of  the  T.  V.  A.  and  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee In  commercializing  the  new  inven- 
tion. The  research  corporation  licensed 
three  machinery  manufacturers  to  build 
these  new  pressure  cookers  for  cottonseed 
mills — the  Davidson-Kennedy  Co.  of  Atlanta, 
the  V.  D.  Anderson  Co.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  the  French  Oil  Mill  Machinery  Co.,  of 
Piqua,  Ohio.  Each  of  these  companies  re- 
ceived assurances  that  no  other  manufac- 
turer would  be  given  more  favorable  terms 
and  each  pays  a  modest  license  fee  into  a 
revolving  fund.  This  fund  may  be  used  for 
further  research. 

The  use  of  the  financial  Income  derived 
from  public  Industrial  research  to  carry  on 
further  research  is  an  interesting  aspect  of 
this  program.  The  principle  has  been  used 
successfully  on  a  large  scale  by  an  institu- 
tion known  as  the  Research  Corporation  of 
New  York.  While  the  revenues  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  T.  V.  A.'s  work  are  small,  in  the 
long  run  they  will  undoubtedly  be  substan- 
tial and  will  permit  other  industrial  research 
tmcovering  additional  opportunities  for  in- 
dustrial processing  of  southern  products. 

Now  we  come  to  the  final  stage  of  this 
story:  The  sale  of  this  new  machinery  by 
these  private  manufacturing  concerns  to  cot- 
ton-seed mills.  Among  the  southern  mills  in 
which  this  equipment  has  recently  been  In- 
stalled are  Taylor  Oil  Mills,  at  Moultrie,  Ga.; 
Delta  Products  Co.,  Wilson,  Ark.;  Terminal 
Oil  Mill,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  the  P.  M.  B. 
Self  Mill  at  Marks,  Miss.,  and  nine  other  cot- 
ton-oil mills  in  the  South. 

As  I  have  said,  there  are  many  other  re- 
sults of  the  T.  V.  A.  cooperative  industrial 
research  program  which  could  be  cited. 
Some  of  them  were  carried  on  wholly  in  T. 
V.  A.'s  laboratories,  the  total  expense  being 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government.  One  ex- 
ample is  the  production  of  alumina  from 
cla3rs;  another  is  the  production  of  an  almost 
lOO-percent  plant  food,  known  as  potassium 
metaphosphate.  Both  of  these  are  carried  on 
through  various  stages  at  the  national  lab- 
oratory T.  V.  A.  operates  at  Muscle  Shoals.  In 
most  cases,  however,  the  research  involves  co- 
operation between  T.  V.  A.'s  technicians  and 
the  variotis  research  Institutions  of  the 
South,  public  and  private.  For  we  in  the 
T.  V.  A.  are  persuaded  tJiat  the  best  results 
are  obtained  by  such  Joint  activities  between 
this  Federal  regional  agency  and  the  estab- 
lished State  and  communnity  institutions  of 
the  South. 

I  am  attaching  to  this  paper  as  an  appen- 
dix a  fairly  comprehensive  list  of  these  re- 
search projects,  some  of  which  are  in  early 
stages  and  some  of  which,  such  as  the  cotton- 
seed-processing machinery,  are  actually  in 
use  In  private  enterprise. 

Every  instance  of  technical  research  that 
leads  to  practical  results  for  the  people  of  the 
South  must  go  through  fomewhat  the  same 
steps  as  those  I  have  outlined.  And  that  is 
true  whether  the  research  is  conducted  by  a 
private  concern  or  by  public  institutions. 
Let  us  go  over  those  steps  again. 

First,  there  must  be  a  valuable  Idea. 
Whether  the  Invention  is  carried  on  in  a  sol- 
itary way  by  an  Edison  or  the  Wright  Broth- 
ers, or  whether  it  emerges  from  a  huge  mod- 
em laboratory  like  du  Font's  or  A.  T.  &  T.  or 
T.  V.  A.,  we  begin  with  an  idea.    In  the  case 


of  southern  research  projects,  the  idea.  It 
seems  to  me,  should  be  directed  toward  the 
solution  of  some  specific  southern  problem  to 
fill  some  characteristically  southern  need. 
The  utilization  of  the  fast-growing  southern 
pine  for  newspaper  print,  the  discovery  of  a 
commercial  product  which  can  be  made 
from  the  southern  sweetpotato — this  Is  the 
kind  of  problem  toward  which  all  of  our 
research  activities  in  this  field  may  well  be 
turned. 

Then  the  new  idea  must  be  explored  in  a 
laboratory — explored  from  every  possible 
viewpoint.  A  research  worker  in  that  labo- 
ratory must  try  it  out  in  various  ways.  He 
must  sometimes  reject  ways  which  have  no 
apparent  use  at  the  moment.  He  must  de- 
termine upon  some  industrial  utllizaticn 
which  seems  practical.  Then  he  must  con- 
duct many,  many  tests  in  order  to  be  assured 
of  its  practicability.  These  operations  are 
ordinarily  carried  on  in  scientific  or  engi- 
neering laboratories. 

There  can't  be  too  much  support  and  stim- 
ulation given  to  the  ideas  of  these  men  In 
the  research  field.  What  goes  on  in  one 
laboratory  stimulates  the  workers  in  others, 
and  the  problems  are  so  extensive  and  so 
great  that  large  numbers  of  inspired  research 
men  everywhere  throughout  the  South  are 
needed. 

But  after  the  men  in  the  laboratory  have 
discovered  a  new  product  or  process,  the  Job 
is  only  one-third  done.  The  next  one-third 
of  the  Job  ordinarily  consists  of  solving  the 
engineering  problems.  If  it  Is  a  new  product, 
such  as  making  a  plastic  from  cottonseed 
hulls  (like  this  sample  I  have  in  my  hand, 
made  on  a  T.  V.  A.  cooperative  research 
project),  a  man  working  in  a  laboratory 
must  produce  some  of  it  in  order  to  see  what 
kind  of  machinery  is  going  to  be  needed  to 
make  the  product  in  quantities.  If  we  are 
talking  about  a  completely  new  process, 
there  is  frequently  the  Job  of  actually  design- 
ing the  necessary  machinery.  In  the  case  of 
the  new  process  for  extracting  cottonseed 
oil,  to  which  I  have  previously  referred,  me- 
chanical engineers  had  to  design,  build,  and 
test  a  pressure  cooker. 

The  next  third  of  the  Job.  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  it  is  much  more  than  a  third 
in  most  cases,  is  for  the  businessman.  It  is 
the  Job  of  finding  where  and  how  to  break 
into  the  business  world  with  the  new  product 
or  process  and  make  a  commercial  success  of 
It.  This  means  he  must  be  able  to  make  a 
profit  in  so  doing,  and  that  is  a  long  story, 
as  many  of  you  well  know.  It  takes  the 
special  skill  and  Judgment  that  only  good 
businessmen  have;  and  it  takes  faith,  and 
often  courage,  and  always  patience  and  per- 
sistence. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  cottonseed 
cooker  to  which  I  have  referred.  After  the 
Davidson-Kennedy  Co.,  of  Atlanta,  had  been 
completely  convinced  of  the  feasibility  of  the 
pressure-cooking  process,  and  had  actually 
seen  a  successful  cooker,  made  by  T.  V.  A. 
engineers,  in  operation,  there  was  plenty  more 
to  do.  They  had  to  put  their  engineers  to  the 
Job  of  changing  the  design  of  the  cooker  so 
that  it  would  synchronize  with  the  other 
customary  process  machinery  for  cotton-oil 
mills  which  they  also  manufacture.  While 
the  pilot  plant  cooker  was  large  enough  for 
the  smallest  mill,  Davidson -Kennedy  had  also 
to  build  larger  equipment;  and  this  required 
that  the  engineers  do  more  design  work.  The 
Davidson-Kennedy  Co.  then  had  to  test  their 
own  design  to  make  sure  that  no  mistakes 
had  crept  in,  and  this  involved  selling  several 
cookers,  on  approval,  to  oil  mills,  guarantee- 
ing to  take  them  back  without  cost  in  case 
they  should  fall  to  perform  according  to  ex- 
pectation. The  company  then  had  to  get  out 
photographs  and  catalogs  of  the  new  equip- 
ment. It  had  to  call  all  its  salesmen  in  and 
convince  them  of  the  soundness  of  the  idea, 
for  unless  they  were  convinced  they  would  be 
poor  hands  at  convincing  potential  buyers. 


T%e  Davidson-Kennedy  Co.  had  to  arrange 
with  its  directors  to  finance  the  cookers  which 
were  to  be  sold  on  approval  and  which  would 
bring  them  no  money  for  some  time. 

In  this  process  of  commercialization  of  • 
new  development,  particularly  where  inven- 
tions are  involved,  there  is  often  the  need  for 
some  practical  channel  of  contact  between 
public  research  and  private  business.  One 
such  channel  of  contact  is  well  Illustrated  in 
Georgia,  which  has  an  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Council.  This  organization  is  a  cor- 
poration, nonprofit  in  character,  under  the 
leadership  of  prominent  businessmen.  It 
can  receive  inventions  from  public  research 
agencies,  and  has  provision  to  accumulate  a 
fund  from  royalties  on  such  inventions.  Out 
of  this  fund  it  can  finance  further  research. 
In  addition,  it  can  do  the  Job  of  liaison  be- 
tween public  research  and  private  business. 

The  task  of  building  southern  income,  the 
task  of  expanding  southern  manufacturing 
based  up>on  materials  and  resources  found 
in  our  own  area,  calls  for  teamwork  be- 
tween these  three  groups  of  workers:  The 
scientists,  the  engineers,  and  the  business- 
men. 

Here  in  the  South  we  have  men  and  insti- 
tutions that  can  grow  and  develop  to  meet 
the  very  great,  almost  overwhelming,  op- 
portunities and  problems  of  sound  industrial 
development.  No  one  of  these  three  team- 
mates can  win  this  game  alone.  The  scientist 
without  the  businessman  will  be  carrying  on 
research  which  will  have  no  practical  conse- 
quences for  the  people  of  the  South.  The  en- 
gineer without  his  partners  would  be  futile 
and  useless,  and  the  businessman  without  the 
aid  of  his  technical  brethren  would  make 
slow  progress  indeed.  But  when  all  three 
work  together,  we  can  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  future. 

We  need  not  and  should  not  rely  upon  any 
one  method  of  stimulating  new  industries 
in  this  region.  We  need  more  public  research 
by  our  State  institutions  and  by  the  T.  V.  A.; 
we  need  more  private  research  by  industries 
having  a  long-time  interest  not  only  in  their 
own  business  but  in  the  foundations  of  all 
business  in  the  South. 

So  far  as  the  T.  V.  A.  Is  concerned,  we  stand 
ready,  willing,  and  eager  to  extend  to  every 
person  and  every  southern  institution,  publlo 
and  private.  State  and  local,  the  fullest 
measure  of  cooperation  in  all  such  efforts 
that  lies  within  our  power. 

There  is  one  thought  that  Is  in  the  mind  of 
every  one  of  us  at  this  grave  time  of  actual 
danger  to  our  country.  That  thought  is  the 
defense  of  our  shores  and  the  preservation  of 
o\ir  freedom,  without  which  nothing  has 
meaning  to  us.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
such  a  program  as  I  have  been  describing  is 
an  Integral  part  of  a  program  of  industrial 
preparedness  and  a  means  of  increasing  otir 
national  vigor.  For  whatever  we  do  to 
strengthen  the  South  will  strengthen  the  en- 
tire Nation. 


Apfemdiz* 

t.  v.  a.  insvstbial  rsseaech — eeseaech  oc- 
vxlopments  now  in  comlfescial  t7se    (as 

OF   MARCH    1041) 

A.  Developments  of  new  and  improxjed 
methods  for  local  processing  of  the  region's 
raw  materials 

1.  Immersion  process  and  equipment  for 
quick-freezing  fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  and 
meats. 

2.  Improved  pressure  cooker  for  cottonseed 
and  other  vegetable-oU  seeds. 


'Most  of  the  following  research  develop- 
ments have  been  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  region's  engineering  and  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  or  State  geology  de- 
partments and  have  been  tested  in  the  field  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  agricultural  exten- 
sion services  and  private  operators. 
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8.  Electric  cabinet  for  aging  hams  and 
other  meats. 

4.  Improved  method  of  refining  kaolin. 
In  cooperation  with  private  producer,  and 
■virveys  of  kaolin  deposits  in  North  Carolina. 

6.  S\irveys  of  vermlcuUte  deposits  in  North 
Carolina,  with  subsequent  new  mining  de- 
velopments by  private  producers. 

B.  Developments  to  encourage  soil  conserve' 
tion  and  increased  farm  income 

1.  Furrow  seeder  for  planting  fall  grains 
In  hillside  lespedeza  sod. 

2.  Bam  hay  dryer  to  Increase  feeding 
value  of  hay  and  reduce  weather  losses. 

3.  Small  thresher  for  recovery  of  grain  and 
legume  seed  on  small  acreages. 

4  Improvements  to  Lespedeza  harvester 
with  a  self-raking  type  of  feed  pan  for  recov- 
ery of  seed  on  small  or  rough  acreages. 

6.  Community  walk-in  type  refrigerator  for 
use  by  niral  groups. 

C.  Milk  coolers  for  small  dairy  farms. 

7.  Irrigation  systems,  adapted  to  Tennessee 
Valley  farm  conditions. 

8.  Sweetpotato  ctirlng  by  electric  heat, 
adapted  to  Tennessee  Valley  farm  conditions. 

p.  Electric  hotbeds,  adapted  to  Tennessee 
Valley  farm  conditions. 

10.  Lespedeza   seed   scarifier    of    Improved 
type. 
OETixoPMurrs  smx  in  research  stage  (as  or 

MARCH  1941) 

1.  Portable  quick-freezing  machine  of  100 
to  200  pounds'  hourly  capacity. 

2.  Growing  and  development  of  suitable  va- 
rieties of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  quick- 
freezing  and  testing  of  such  products  on  the 
experimenUl  freezing  machine. 

8.  Partial  CEtractlon  of  protein  from  cotton- 
seed, prior  to  processing  for  oil  and  meal,  for 
use  In  industry. 

4.  BiCcroscopic  studies  of  vegetable-oil  seeds. 
New  uses  for  peanuts. 

6.  Growing  fiber  flax  suitable  for  processing 
and  conmiercial  uses. 

6.  Processing  of  southern  flax  to  produce 
fiber  suitable  for  spinning  and  weaving  on 
cottol-mill  machinery.  Suitable  equipment 
has  been  developed  In  laboratory,  and  pilot 
plant  has  been  constructed  to  test  processes 
on  semlcommerclal  scale. 

7.  Development  of  processes  and  equipment 
for  new  and  wider  uses  of  wood  and  other 
forest  products:  Automatic  wood-burning  de- 
hydrator.  portable  wood  fuel  preparing  ap- 
paratus, alow  combustion  wood-burning  stove, 
and  Improved  gas  producer  for  converting 
wood  and  charcoal  into  fuel  for  Internal- 
combustion  engines. 

8.  Development  of  economical  method  for 
converting  sawdust  and  waste  wood  into  gas 
producer  fuel. 

9.  Methods  for  small-scale  low-cost  produc- 
tion of  paints  from  local  materials  for  south- 
em  rural  uses. 

10.  Development  of  automatic  feeding  de- 
Tlce  and  control,  for  small  feed  grinders. 

11.  Extraction  of  magneslvun  metal  and 
compounds  from  North  Carolina  and  Georgia 
olivine,  for  use  in  airplane  construction. 

12.  Tests  on  vermlcullte  concrete  mixtures 
to  determine  physical  properties  and  best  mix- 
tures for  maximum  strength  and  thermal  in- 
sulation values,  for  wider  use  in  building  con- 
struction. 

13.  Development  of  new  plastic  material 
using  mica  from  mica  schist  (large  reserves 
in  Georgia  and  North  Carolina)  and  syn- 
thetic resin,  for  xise  In  electric  appliances. 

14.  Beneflclatlon  of  Georgia  manganese 
ores. 


The  Public  Life  of  R.  Walton  Moore 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

or  vncnnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  20,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN, 
JR.,  OF  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  March  11,  1941,  the 
Fairfax  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
held  a  memorial  service  in  honor  of  one 
of  its  distinguished  charter  members,  the 
late  Hon.  R.  Walton  Moore,  of  Fairfax, 
Va.,  late  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  from  1919-31  a  Member  of 
this  House.  The  meeting  was  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Herbert  Williams,  president 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  for- 
mer State  Senator  John  W.  Rust  intro- 
duced the  speakers.  Resolutions  drafted 
by  Senator  Rust.  John  W.  Brookfield, 
and  John  T.  Blincoe  were  adopted.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Senator  Tom 
CoNNALLY,  of  Tcxas;  Hon.  S.  Otis  Bland, 
of  the  First  Congressional  District  of  Vir- 
ginia; Hon.  John  S.  Barbour,  of  Fairfax, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  Virginia  bar  and  for  years  a  mem- 
ber of  Judge  Moore's  law  firm,  and  my- 
self. Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  I  include  the  address  I 
delivered  on  the  occasion: 

R.  Walton  Moore,  take  him  all  In  all,  was 
probably  the  greatest  Virginian  of  his  day. 
Versatile  of  mind,  he  mastered  the  law,  delved 
deep  into  the  philosophies  of  government, 
understood  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
aspects  of  history,  and  became  a  master  upon 
the  public  stage  where,  for  over  half  a  century, 
he  played  a  leading  part  In  the  development 
and  advancement  of  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  life  of  his  community,  the  State,  and 
the  Nation. 

During  hlB  long  and  eventful  life,  other 
Virginians,  from  time  to  time,  vied  with  him 
for  honors.  There  were  those  who  burst  forth 
like  meteors  and  as  suddenly  disappeared; 
some  with  brilliant  one-track  minds  who 
went  far  in  their  particular  field,  but  con- 
tributed little  to  the  public  good  outside  of 
their  narrow  sphere:  others,  unable  to  adjust 
themselves  In  a  changing  world  to  new 
thoughts  and  new  conditions,  developed  a 
static  complex  that  hampered  and  limited 
their  public  service;  while  still  others,  after 
years  of  honest,  coiutigeous  service,  feU  prey 
to  the  ravages  of  age  and  passed  Into  Shake- 
speare's seventh  age  of  man  of  "Second 
childishness  and  mere  oblivion,  sans  teeth, 
sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything";  but 
Judge  Moore,  his  body  unshaken  by  age,  his 
eye  undimmed  by  time,  his  character  as  stain- 
less as  a  Damascus  blade,  his  mind  holding 
Its  mental  vigor  and  splendor,  completed  his 
public  service,  his  activities  still  as  broad  as 
human  needs,  his  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
future  of  democracy  still  unshaken,  with  a 
heart  and  mind  still  attuned  to  the  public 
good,  with  a  spirit  of  humor  still  sparkling 
and  scintillating,  with  a  freshness  still  akin 


to  youth,  and  amid  surroundings  In  which 
only  the  select  could  survive.  Yes,  when  at 
last  he  dropped  behind  the  western  horizon, 
like  the  sun,  his  courageous  heart  still  faced 
the  east,  and  faced  It  with  all  the  hope  and 
confidence  and  buoyancy  that  was  his  when 
the  morning  of  his  life  was  yet  young. 

Like  all  strong  men.  Judge  Moore  was  a 
man  of  deep  convictions.    He  was  not  a  nega- 
tive   character.     He    stood    for    something. 
That  something  was  advancement  of  democ- 
racy along  lines  that  would  bring  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number.    He  believed 
In  progress.    There  was  nothing  static  in  his 
make-up.    And  so  he  was  not  afraid  of  pro- 
gressive democracy  but  shuddered  to  think 
what  would  happen  If  oiar  democracy  ever 
grew  static.    He  believed  that  men.  If  rightly 
led,   had  the  capacity  not  only  to  preserve 
democracy  but  to  develop  democracy  to  the 
point  where  the  blessings  of  free  government, 
like  the  snows  of  heaven,  would  fall  upon  all 
classes  alike.    He  not  only  believed  in  democ- 
racy but,  unlike  many  in  high  posltons  dur- 
ing his  day,  lived  his  democracy.     And  his 
Innate  love  for  the  foundation  stones  of  de- 
mocracy, for  liberty  and  freedom  and  equal- 
ity,  his    abiding   confidence   that    men    are 
capable  of   self-government   and  would   not 
only  preserve  but  extend  the  liberty,  freedom, 
and  equality  that  is  ours  by  reason  of  our 
democratic  heritage,  naturally  generated  in 
him  a  freshness  of  life  that  age  could  not  de- 
stroy,   a   perennial   youthfulness   that   time 
could  not  age,  and  caused  him  to  ever  live 
in   the   present   and  look  hopefully   to   the 
future. 

These  convictions,  these  views  that  Judge 
Moore  entertained  were  not  of  mushroom 
growth;  they  were  not  picked  up  from  cur- 
rent trend  and  adopted  to  satisfy  fickle  pub- 
lic favor,  but  were  part  and  parcel  of  the 
very  man  himself.  They  were  bom  in  him 
as  courage  is  born  in  the  lion.  They  were  a 
part  of  his  bold,  courageous,  democratic 
heritage.  Back  in  the  formative  period  of 
our  country  his  ancestors  entertained  the 
same  views  with  respect  to  the  great  corner- 
stones of  democracy — with  respect  to  free- 
dom and  liberty  and  equality.  They.  too.  be- 
lieved that  governments  derive  their  just 
power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  and 
must  grow  and  develop  in  keeping  with  the 
ideals,  the  desires,  the  needs,  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  governed. 

On  his  maternal  side  his  ancestor,  Lewla 
Morris,  of  New  York,  signed  that  immortal 
document  which   declares: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
Endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life, 
Liberty  and  the  pxirsuit  of  Happiness. — That 
to  secure  these  rights.  Governments  are  in- 
stituted among  Men,  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. — 
That  whenever  any  Form  of  Government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends,  It  Is  the 
Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it, 
and  to  Institute  new  Government,  laying  Its 
foundation  on  such  principles  and  organiz- 
ing its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and 
Happiness." 

On  his  paternal  side  his  ancestor,  Jeremiah 
Moore,  a  Dissenter  during  the  days  when 
religious  Intolerance  hung  like  a  blight  over 
a  land  that  had  been  dedicated  to  freedom, 
rather  than  surrender  that  freedom,  served 
a  term  in  Jail  for  the  then  high  crime — as 
Judge  Moore  on  one  occasion  expressed  It 
to  me — "of  preaching  the  glorious  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  without  a  license." 

Oh,  I  like  to  think  that  one  of  the  acorns 
from  these  mighty  oaks  of  the  early  Ameri- 
can political  and  religious  forests,  fell  Into 
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the  fertile  democratic  eoQ  tliat  was  prepared 
by  their  aacriflces,  their  hardahlps,  their  suf- 
ferings, yea,  -their  blood,  and  grew  Into  the 
giant  oak  of  the  Virginia  forest  of  my  day, 
B.  Walton  Moore. 

Heritage  Is  a  great  thing.  X  like  to  con- 
template our  family  heritage,  our  religious 
heritage,  our  democratic  heritage,  our  Ameri- 
can heritage.  Oh,  my  friends,  the  heritage 
of  the  humblest  American  means  more,  be- 
cause it  has  real  values  back  of  It,  than  the 
heritage  of  the  most  exalted  of  any  other 
nation  of  the  world.  And  as  long  as  the 
American  people  respect  and  revere  the  heri- 
tage that  is  theirs,  so  long  will  this  Republic 
exist. 

That  a  man  with  such  a  background,  so 
richly  endowed  with  a  strong  versatile  mind, 
with  vision,  with  faith  in  the  democratic  way 
of  life,  with  buoyancy  and  youthfulness  of 
spirit,  with  "such  humor  as  distils  from 
blessed  gods,"  and  who  by  study  and  Industry 
had  Improved  these  God-f::lven  talents,  should 
be  called  to  public  service  Is  but  natural. 

Let  me  chronicle  the  CJills  that  came  from 
the  people :  State  Senate  of  Virginia,  1887-90; 
Cleveland  Presidential  elector,  1892;  Virginia 
Constitutional  Convention,  1901-3;  and  Con- 
gressman from  the  Eighth  Congressional  EMs- 
trict  of  Virginia,  1919-31 

There  were  other  cal^a,  too,  that  came 
from  the  people,  even  to  the  chief  magrlstracy 
of  his  State,  to  which  circiunstancee  would 
not  permit  him  to  respond. 

May  I  pause  at  this  point  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  never  defeated 
in  a  contest  before  the  people,  and  that  be 
volimtarlly  retired  both  from  the  Virginia 
Senate  and  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives. 

He  was  not  only  called  by  the  people 
to  service,  but  he  was  frequently  called  by 
those  in  authority  to  assist  them  In  render- 
ing better  and  more  efficient  service  in  their 
administration  of  public  affairs.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  man  who  gave  eo  freely  of  his 
time  to  such  service,  moet  of  which  was 
gratuitous. 

Let  me  chronicle  these  calls  to  whl^  he 
responded: 

Assistant  General  Counsel,  United  States 
Railroad  Administration    1918-19. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  1933-37. 

Counselor  of  Def>a^ment  of  State,  1997-41. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State,  November  7, 
1930,  to  January  13.  1937. 

Member,  board  of  visitors  of  University  at 
Virginia. 

Member,  board  of  visitors  of  William  and 
Mary  College. 

Member  Virginia  State  Board  of  Education. 

Member,  board  of  directors  of  Episcopal 
High  School. 

Director,  Madeira  School  for  Girls. 

Member  Executive  Committee  Virginia  Co- 
operative Association  and  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  County  Councils. 

President,  Virginia  State  Bar  Association, 
1911. 

Vice  president  of  Virginia  HlstOTleal  So- 
ciety. 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  1922-41. 

Member  George  Washington  Bicentennial 
Commission,   1930-33. 

Chairman,  Fredericksburg  Battlefield  Park 
Commission. 

Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees,  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  Washington,  1934-41. 

Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees,  Second  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington,  D.  O., 
1934-36. 

Member  of  the  Department  of  State  Com- 
mittee on  International  Civil  Aviation,  1935- 
38. 

Chairman,  Interdei>artmental  Committee 
on  CivU  International  Avlatioa,  1935-38. 


Chairman.  United  States-Canada  Aviation 
Conference,  Washington,  D.  C,  1B38. 

Member  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission, United  States  and  Canada,  19M-41. 

Member,  Central  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Red   Cross,   1936-41. 

Second  vice  president,  Washington  Na- 
tional Monument  Society,  1937-41. 

Member,  Board  of  Foreign  Service  Person- 
nel,  1934-37. 

Member,  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  For- 
eign Service,   1934-37. 

Member,  Foreign  Service  School  Board, 
1934-37. 

The  above  recitation  of  the  public  elective 
and  appointive  offices  held  by  Judge  Moore 
demonstrates  the  versatility  of  his  mind,  the 
reach  of  his  abilities.  As  was  said  by  Sec- 
retary Hull  in  a  press  release  under  date  of 
February  8,  "His  interests  knew  no  narrow 
boimds;  his  abilities  carried  him  to  ever  wider 
fields  of  service."  His  was  not  the  one-track 
mind.  It  was  too  broad  and  versatile  to  be 
confined  to  any  particular  phase  of  the  public 
service  to  the  exclvislon  of  all  others.  While 
It  may  be  said  he  had  a  particular  flair  for 
education,  history,  and  public  improvements 
and  betterments,  his  talents  were  in  nowise 
exclusively  directed  to  these  partlcvilar  fields. 
He  browsed  all  over  the  public  domain,  and 
wherever  he  browsed  he  contributed  some- 
thing to  the  public  good.  Nor  was  there  any- 
thing spectacular  In  his  public  service.  Upon 
the  public  stage  he  never  blazed  forth  like  a 
comet  to  excite  the  people  by  some  colorful 
statement  or  spectacular  act.  Tinkling  cym- 
bals and  sounding  brass  were  foreign  to  his 
nattire.  Rather,  his  public  life  was  patterned 
after  the  North  Star,  giving  men  the  true 
direction. 

-  Here  in  this  historical  town  where  he  spent 
his  entire  life  he  was,  (Tom  early  manhood, 
one  of  the  leaders  In  your  reUglous,  civic, 
and  public  affairs.  And  when  his  influence 
commenced  to  spread  untU  It  covered  the 
State,  the  Nation,  and  affected  world  affairs, 
and  great  demands  were  made  upon  his  time, 
he  still  never  became  too  busy  to  participate 
In  the  affairs  of  the  commxmity.  He  never 
outgrew  his  home  people.  He  never  grew  too 
big  for  Fairfax.  Truly  a  mark  of  greatness, 
because  you  will  ever  flnd  that  the  man  who 
Is  too  big  and  Important  to  mix  and  mingle 
with  the  home  people  and  participate  In  local 
affairs  is  xisually  too  small  to  render  higher 
service.  And  so  we  find  Judge  Moore  actively 
participating  In  local  affairs  here  in  his  home 
town  to  the  end.  Senior  vestryman  in  Truro 
^>lscopal  Church,  deeply  interested  In  the 
local  schools,  charter  member  of  the  Fairfax 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  one  of  the  organizers 
of  your  volunteer  fire  department.  Instru- 
mental In  establishing  the  health  department 
for  Fairfax  County,  contributing  from  his 
own  funds  $1,000  as  the  county's  share  to 
supplement  State  funds  for  the  first  2  years, 
aiKl  never  too  busy  to  point  out  to  the  stranger 
your  many  historical  treasures,  among  them 
the  wills  of  George  and  Martha  Washington. 

And  he  left  his  Impress  upon  his  native 
State  that  he  loved  so  well.  No  Virginian 
dxiring  his  day  ever  served  her  with  greater 
ability,  with  more  fidelity  and  pride,  in 
young  manhood  as  State  senator  from  the 
Fairfax  district,  although  he  only  served  one 
term,  his  poise,  his  soundness  of  Judgment, 
his  sincerity,  his  devotion  to  the  public  good, 
won  State-wide  recognition,  and  he  became 
from  that  time  on  a  State  figiire  In  the  truest 
sense.  At  the  noonday  of  his  life  he  was 
agam  called  upon  by  the  people  of  his  sec- 
tion to  represent  them  In  the  State  consti- 
tutional convention  and  as  chairman  of  Its 
legislative  committee  he  rendered  a  service 
excelled  by  no  member  of  that  historic  con- 
vention which  was  composed  of  the  best 
minds  of  the  Old  Dominion.    While  this  was 


the  last  elective  State  oflkee  that  he  held. 
his  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  his  State  never 
abated  and  Is  testified  to  by  the  long  line  at 
distinguished  services  he  rendered  In  other 
than  elective  positions:  Member  of  the 
board  of  vlsltars  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia: member  of  the  board  of  visitors  of 
William  and  Mary  College;  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Episcopal  High 
School;  member  of  board  of  directors  of  Ma- 
deria  School  for  Girls;  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Board  of  Education;  president  of 
the  Virginia  State  Bar  Association;  vioe  presi- 
dent of  the  Virginia  Historical  Association; 
and  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Virginia  Cooperative  Association  and 
chairman  of  its  department  of  county  coun- 
cUs. 

In  recognition  of  his  distinguished  services 
to  the  State,  the  Virginia  General  Assembly 
at  its  last  session,  by  resolution  unanimously 
adopted,  extended  to  Judge  Moore  an  inviu- 
tion  to  address  the  assembly.  The  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to  January  31,  1940,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

"The  Honorable  R  Walton  Moore,  of  Fair- 
fax County,  Counselor  of  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment and  one  of  Virginia's  most  distin- 
guished and  beloved  statesmen,  has  served 
this  State  In  the  Senate  from  1887  to  1890 
and  in  the  Constitutional  Oonvention  of 
1901-2.  besides  making  many  other  nota- 
ble contributions  to  the  Coinnu>n wealth. 

"He  has  also  served  the  Nation  with  equal 
distinction  both  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  In  the  Department  of  SUte.  being 
the  only  Virginian  who  has  acted  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  since  John  Tyler.  Since  few 
men  now  living  have  a  more  comprehensive 
and  exact  knowledge  of  Virginia  traditions 
and  since  there  is  no  one  from  whom  those 
who  are  trying  to  carry  on  these  traditions 
could  learn  more:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Besolved  by  the  house  o/  delegates.  th« 
senate  concurring,  That  the  General  Assem- 
bly does  hereby  Invite  the  Honorable  R. 
Walton  Moore  to  address  a  )oint  assembly 
of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  to 
be  held  immediately  after  the  Joint  Demo- 
cratic cauciis  on  Tuesday,  February  6,  1940. 
at  3  p.  m..  Us  the  hall  of  the  Ho\ise  of  Dele- 
gates." 

No  higher  tribute  could  have  been  paid  a 
Virgmian. 

In  1919.  Judge  Moore,  now  In  his  sixtieth 
year,  entered  the  national  field  as  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Eighth  Virginia  Congres- 
sional District  In  the  United  Sutes  Congress. 
No  man  ever  entered  th-?  House  better  pre- 
pared. He  brought  with  him  maturity  of  age, 
experience,  a  deep  and  t>rocul  knowledge  of 
history,  and  an  Intimate  acquaintance  with 
governments,  past  and  present,  acquired 
through  actual  experience  and  long  and  care- 
ful study.  From  the  beginning  of  his  con- 
gressional career,  without  going  through  the 
apprenticeship  the  congressional  freshman  is 
scrupulously  required  to  serve,  he  took  his 
rightful  place  among  the  leaders  of  Congress 
and  became  Identified,  more  or  less,  with  all 
of  the  various  snd  varied  deliberations  of 
the  House.  Be<»mlng  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  he  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  World  Court  fight,  and.  I 
think,  envisioned  what  we  are  going  through 
today  as  a  result  of  partisanship  and  politics 
defeating  President  Wilson's  great  effort  to 
Insure  world  peace.  He  also  bltteriy  opposed 
the  administration  policies  in  Mexico  and 
Nicaragua  under  President  CooUdge  and  gave 
considerable  th(mght  and  time  to  an  extenfive 
study  of  our  foreign-debt  sittiatlon.  He  took 
an  active  part  In  the  preservation  of  otir  his- 
tory and  historical  sites,  and  rendered  signs! 
service  as  chairman  of  the  Fredericksburg 
Battlefield  Park  Commission,  as  a  member 
of    the    George    Washington    Bicentennial 
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Commlaslon,  «8  vice  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington National  Monument  Association,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  After  leaving  the 
House,  by  special  act  of  Congress,  he  served  on 
as  one. Of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution until  his  death.  And  that  his  serv- 
ices in  Congress  contributed  largely  to  the  im- 
provement and  embellishment  of  our  Capital 
City  and  its  environs  is  well  known.  The  Ar- 
lington Memorial.  Key  Bridge,  Chain  Bridge, 
the  George  Washington  Memorial  Highway, 
and  the  New  House  Office  Building  are  largely 
children  of  his  vision  and  untiring  efforts. 
Joseph  Sinnott.  likewise  a  Virginian  In  whom 
all  Virginians  take  pride,  the  veteran  Door- 
keeper of  the  House,  a  line  Judge  of  men  with 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  Judge,  and  who, 
during  his  connection  of  over  50  years  with 
the  House,  has  seen  hundreds  of  Members 
come  and  go.  stated  to  me  the  other  day 
that.  In  his  opinion.  R.  Walton  Moore  was  the 
greatest  Member  to  sit  In  the  House  during  his 
entire  service.  Few,  If  any.  will  question  dear 
old  Joe's  Judgment. 

Entertaining  the  views  he  did  with  respect 
to  democratic  government.  It  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  if  Judge  Moore  had  not  en- 
thusiastically championed  the  cause  of  pro- 
gressive democracy  as  preached  by  the  great- 
est leader  of  democracy  since  the  da3rs  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
because  both  the  record  of  the  President  and 
the  record  of  Judge  Moore  show  that  they 
were  firm  believers  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  governments  should  rest  upon  the 
consent  of  the  governed  and  should  ever  be 
administered,  in  the  light  of  the  conditions 
and  problems  of  the  present,  so  as  to  promote 
the  happiness,  the  security,  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  governed. 

In  his  excellent  address  on  Zachary  Taylor, 
delivered  before  the  Institute  of  Public  Af- 
fairs at  the  University  of  Virginia  on  July  4. 
1934.  Judge  Moore  clearly  and  forceably 
enunciated  Jefferson's  theory  of  government 
and.  inferentlally  to  say  th^  least.  Justified  his 
own  position  In  supporting  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration.   Said  Judge  Moore: 

"This  incident  -emlnds  us  of  the  frequency 
with  which  there  is  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  Jefferson,  and  often  by  those  on  both 
sides  of  a  controversy.  This  is  ascrlbable  to 
the  fact  that  Jefferson  was  an  unflinching 
liberal  who  always  thought  freely  and  acted 
freely.  He  was  fixed  In  adherence  to  the  fun- 
damental principle  that  government  should 
rest  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  but 
be  was  equally  fixed  in  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  administration  of  government 
at  any  given  time  should  be  controlled  by 
conditions  then  existing,  so  as  to  promote  the 
Interests  and  opportunities  of  the  people. 
He  was  like  a  planet  that  moves  on  a  definite 
course,  but  an  unresting  planet  that  never 
ceases  In  its  forwaid  progress.  If  the  ix>litlcal 
philosophy  of  Jefferson  is  thus  rightly  indi- 
cated. I  do  not  believe  in  this  year  1934. 
when  the  conditions  are  so  entirely  different 
from  what  they  were  when  Jefferson  was  laid 
to  rest  at  Montlcello.  that  any  man  has  any 
warrant  whatever  for  any  measurably  posi- 
tive opinion  that  Jefferson,  if  he  were  now 
here,  would  find  fault  with  the  present  gov- 
ernmental program  put  into  effect  by  the 
action  of  Congress  and  the  Executive,  and, 
therefore.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  is  en- 
titled to  assert  that  the  program  operates  to 
sacrifice  what  we  are  accustomed  to  speak 
of  as  Jeffersanian  democracy.  •  •  •  I 
am  satisfied  that  should  some  highly  quali- 
fied student  from  a  foreign  land,  coming  to 
this  country  without  much  knowledge  of  our 
political  system,  make  a  very  thorough  fresh 
examination  of  the  books  and  documents 
,  mentioned  in  order  to  determine  what  was 
'Jefferson's  philosophy,  and  whether  or  not. 
If  now  on  the  scene,  he  would  condenui  the 
administration's  program  as  contrary  to  that 
philosophy,  he  would  be  obliged  to  give  a 
negative  answer  to  that  question.    It  is  not 


to  be  Implied  from  what  I  am  saying  that 
any  citizen  for  a  single  moment  is  to  be 
denied  the  right  of  adverse  criticism  should 
he  believe  such  criticism  wise  at  this  fate- 
ful Juncture,  but  I  do  deny  hla  right  to 
assume  that  Jefferson,  were  he  now  living, 
would  endorse  the  criticism.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, it  is  easier  to  assume  that  the  program 
would  have  his  approval." 

That  Judge  Moore  was  by  heritage  and 
Intellectual  conviction  a  Jeffersonlan  Demo- 
crat there  can  be  no  question.  That  he  and 
President  Roosevelt  were  in  accord  on  funda- 
mental principles  of  government  there  can 
be  no  earthly  doubt.  And  that  he  considered 
the  President  a  great  exponent  of  Jeffersonlan 
democracy  Is  equally  as  clear,  not  only  from 
the  excerpt  I  have  read  from  the  address  on 
Zachary  Taylor,  but  from  many  other  state- 
ments contained  In  his  written  word — one 
other  I  shall  make  reference  to— and  from 
his  spoken  word  to  many  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintances.  On  July  5.  1937.  Judge  Moore 
again  addressed  the  Institute  of  Public  Af- 
fairs at  the  University  of  Virginia.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  speaking  on  avoidance  of 
international  war  and  preservation  of  inter- 
national peace,  and  in  the  course  of  his  ad- 
dress again  emphasized  the  similarity  in  the 
beliefs  of  Jefferson  and  Roosevelt.  Said 
Judge  Moore: 

"It  is  unmistakably  clear  that  peace  Is 
likewise  the  master  passion  of  President 
Roosevelt,  whose  fundamental  beliefs  are  so 
much  in  accord  with  those  of  Jefferson." 

And  so  we  find  that  early  in  the  Roosevelt 
administration,  although  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year,  he  was  invited  to  become  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  succeeding  Raymond 
Moley,  which  position  he  held  except  for  the 
short  period  he  served  as  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  until  January  13.  1937.  On  January 
13,  1937.  Sumner  Welles,  also  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  was  named  Under  Secre- 
tary to  fill  the  post  vacated  by  William 
Phillips,  who  resigned  to  become  Ambassador 
to  Italy.  Upon  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Welles 
to  the  Under  Secretaryship  Congress  revived 
the  title  of  Counselor  of  the  Department  of 
State,  unused  since  the  World  War.  and  Judge 
Moore  was  appointed  to  this  post,  with  rank 
and  pay  coequal  with  the  Under  Secretary, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  death  on 
February   8.    1941. 

He  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  service  in  the 
State  Department.  A  deep  student  of  history 
and  public  affairs,  he  brought  to  the  Depart- 
ment a  wealth  of  Information,  tempered  with 
the  practicality  of  the  experienced  politician. 

As  was  said  editorially  by  the  Washington 
»Star  on  February  9,  1941: 

"A  scholar,  an  accomplished  lawyer,  an 
ardent  patriot,  a  keen  student  of  the  theory 
of  government  and  social  progress,  he  was 
an  ideal  counselor  on  foreign  affairs  in  the 
stress  of  a  period  of  gravest  concern  to 
American  civilization." 

It  Is  probably  during  this  period — 1933- 
41 — that  Judge  Moore  rendered  his  greatest 
public  service,  a  service,  I  am  afraid,  that 
too  few  know  about.  During  this  period  I 
was  more  or  less  intimately  associated  with 
Judge  Moore,  as  frequently  we  discussed  not 
only  the  problems  that  confronted  my  dis- 
trict and  our  native  State,  but  the  many 
serious  and  complicated  problems  that  con- 
fronted o\ir  Nation.  It  is  this  service  that  I 
desire  to  emphasize. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration. Judge  Moore  and  the  President 
had  been  close  personal  friends  for  many 
years.  Judge  Moore  had  also  served  In  Con- 
gress with  Secretary  Hull.  Here  a  close 
friendship,  based  not  only  upon  mutual  con- 
fidence and  trust  but  upon  mutual  respect 
each  had  for  the  other's  learning,  sound 
Judgment,  and  general  knowledge  of  domes- 
tic and  International  affairs,  had  grown  up. 

That  the  President  and  Secretary  Hull  re- 
lied, and  relied  heavily,  upon  the  Judgment 
of  this  quiet,  unassuming,  elderly  Virginian, 


there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  great  service 
that  he  rendered  around  the  coimcil  table 
when  important  and  momentous  questions 
were  up  for  decision  and  when  from  the 
richness  of  his  experience,  the  fvUlness  of  his 
knowledge,  and  the  soundness  of  his  Judg- 
ment, the  answer  came,  others.  I  am  con- 
strained to  believe,  on  more  than  one  occasion 
reaped  glory  and  fame  that  were  rightly  his. 
Of  these  things,  of  course,  the  general  public 
knew  nothing,  and  Judge  Moore  would  have 
been  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  have  even 
hinted  that  he  played  a  leading  part  In  the 
solution  of  any  of  these  great  problems, 
because  he  was  never  a  glory  seeker.  He  was 
only  seeking  to  serve  the  land  that  he  loved, 
and  which  his  forefathers  had  helped  estab- 
lish, in  her  greatest  hour  of  need.  I  once 
heard  a  homely  expression,  that  frequently 
comes  to  mind  when  I  think  of  Judge  Moore: 
"The  bigger  they  are,  the  less  they  strut." 
Yes,  my  friends;  humility  and  humbleness 
have  ever  been  the  true  badges  of  greatness. 

Judge  Moore's  work  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  was  described  as  follows  In  1936: 

"One  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Is  charged 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  with  certain  im- 
portant assignments  relating  to  such  mat- 
ters as  supervision  of  the  Legal  Division  of 
the  Department,  the  international  traffic  in 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war; 
the  neutrality  policy  of  the  United  States; 
the  settlement  of  the  general  and  special 
claims.  United  States  and  Mexico;  and  inter- 
national civil  aviation.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Civil  Interna- 
tional Aviation,  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners  for  the  Foreign  Service,  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Service  Personnel,  and  the 
Foreign  Service  Officers*  Training  School 
Board." 

Judge  Moore's  work  as  Counselor  of  the 
Department  of  State  was  described  as  fol- 
lows In  1940: 

"The  Counselor  of  the  Department  of 
State  Is  one  of  the  two  principal  assistants 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  In  the  discharge 
of  his  various  functions,  aiding  in  the  for- 
mulation and  execution  of  the  foreign  poli- 
cies of  the  Government  and  thfr  reception 
of  representatives  of  foreign  governments 
and  in  work  of  a  highly  responsible  char- 
acter. He  gives  especial  attention  to  such 
phases  of  our  foreign  relations  as  may  be 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  he  be- 
comes Acting  Secretary  of  State." 

Judge  Moore  played  an  Important  part  In 
the  recognition  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia, 
and  his  presentation  of  the  matter  over 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  on  the  night 
of  November  22.  1933.  is  clear  and  forceful 
and  convincing.  This  broadcast  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  Washington  Star,  one  of  the 
leading  newspapers  of  the  Capital  City,  and 
was  so  well  received  that  it  was  gotten  out 
by  the  Star  in  pamphlet  form  and  widely 
distributed.  He  also  played  Important  parts 
In  neutrality  and  arms  embargo  legislation. 
The  important  part  he  played  In  these  ques- 
tions was  given  particular  recognition  by 
Secretary  Hull  In  his  press  release,  hereto- 
fore referred  to.  of  February  8,  1941.  Said 
Secretary  Hull:  "As  an  authority  on  consti- 
tutional law  and  International  law  his 
counsel  was  invaluable  In  such  matters  as 
recognition  and  neutrality,  particularly  the 
multifarious  questions  connected  with  the 
latter  subject." 

On  November  8,  1936.  President  Roosevelt 
Issued  the  following  Executive  order: 

"ExECxmvE  Ordee 

"designation  op  ».  WALTON  MOORE,  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  Or  STATE,  TO  ACT  AS  SECRETART  OF 
STATE 

"By  virtue  of  and  pvirsuant  to  the  authority 
vested  in  me  by  section  179  of  the  Revised 


Statutes  of  the  TTnlted  States  (6  U.  8.  C,  sec. 
6),  I  hereby  authorlae  and  direct  R.  Walton 
lioore.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Becretsiry  at  State  during 
the  absence  of  the  6eci«tary  at  State. 

"ftANKUN  D.  Roosevelt. 
"Tbe  WHm  HOT75S.  November  6,  1936." 

Upon  the  Issuing  of  this  order,  a  Virginian, 

for  the  first  time  In  92  years,  held  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State.  The  last  Virginian  to  hold 
the  No.  1  post  in  the  Cabinet  was  Abel  P. 
Upshur,  who  served — 1843-44 — as  Secretary  of 
State  under  President  Tyler.  Moreover,  upon 
the  elevation  of  Judge  Moore  to  the  Secre- 
taryship two  Virginians  now  occupied  posts 
In  the  Cabinet,  the  other  Virginian  being  the 
congenial,  lovable,  capable,  efficient  Claude  A. 
Swanson.  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  who.  prior  to 
his  Cabinet  post  had  been  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  Fifth  Vir- 
ginia District  for  14  years.  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia for  4  years,  and  United  States  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  23  years.  From  the  days  of 
Tyler  to  Roosevelt  no  two  Virginians  ever  oc- 
cupied Cabinet  posts  at  the  same  time.  And 
it  is  quite  a  coincidence  that  under  "Tyler  two 
Virginians,  Abel  P.  Upshur,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Thomas  Walker  Gilmer,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  occupied  at  the  .same  time  the  same 
Cabinet  posts  occupied  by  R.  Walton  Moore 
and  Claude  A.  Swanson  under  Roosevelt.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  on  February 
28,  1844,  President  Tyler,  along  with  several 
members  of  his  Cabinet,  went  down  the  Poto- 
mac on  the  gunboat  PrtTxceton  to  see  Com- 
modore Stockton's  "peacemaker"  throw  a 
200-pound  ball.  One  of  the  guns  on  the 
Princeton  exploded,  and  though  the  President 
miraculonsly  escaped,  bfith  Secretary  Upshur 
and  Secretary  Gilmer  were  killed. 

The  occasion  for  the  appointment  of  Judge 
Moore  as  Acting  Secretary  of  State  was 
brought  about  by  Secretary  Hull's  trip  to 
South  America  to  attend  the  Inter-American 
Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace, 
which  was  held  at  Buencs  Aires,  and  he  served 
as  Acting  Secretary  from  November  6.  1936, 
until  January  13,  1037.  While  nothing  of  a 
startling  natxire  took  place  during  this  period. 
Judge  Moore  discharged  the  duties  of  Secre- 
tary conscientiously  and  with  efficiency  and 
maintained  at  all  time«  the  best  traditions 
of  the  high  office.  All  of  the  nine  press  re- 
leases made  by  him  during  his  short  Incum- 
l}ency,  except  one,  deal  with  the  civil  war  In 
Spain  and  are  models  In  diplomatic  pro- 
nouncements. 

To  show  the  youthfulness  that  remained 
with  him  to  the  last,  his  progressive  spirit, 
even  at  the  risk  of  trespassing  upon  your  pa- 
tience, permlk  me  to  briefly  review  his  avia- 
tion activities.  Judge  Moore  may  well  be 
called  the  father  of  international  aviation. 

As  the  principal  State  Department  officer 
in  charge  of  the  Department's  activities  in 
the  field  of  Internaticnal  aviation.  Judge 
Moore  exerted  great  Influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  United  States  international  air  serv- 
ices during  the  7  years  that  be  served  the 
Department. 

Recognizing  the  growing  importance  of  In- 
ternational aviation.  Judge  Moore  suggested 
to  the  President  the  formation  of  an  inter- 
departmental committee  to  coordinate  the 
handling  of  these  matters.  Such  a  committee 
was  formed  in  July  1935  at  the  President's 
direction,  and  Judge  Moore  became  chair- 
man, a  post  which  he  held  throughout  the 
life  of  the  committee.  As  chairman  of  this 
committee,  which  was  known  as  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  ClTll  Interna- 
tional Aviation,  he  presided  over  meetings 
held  with  official  air  missions  from  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  the  Irish  Free  State,  Prance, 
Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
These  missions  all  came  to  Washington  to 
discuss  the  establishment  at  trans-Atlantic 
air  services,  and  the  present  trans-Atlanttc 
service  Is  an  outgrowth  of  those  conferences, 
which  began  late  in  1935.  In  addition  to  the 
special  aviation  mission,  Judge  Moore  con- 


fcRed  frequently  with  high  foreign  officials 
who  came  to  Washington  on  mattexs  dealing 
with  international  aviation. 

under  the  leadership  at  Judge  Moore,  the 
Interdepartmental  Gbmmlttee  on  Civil  Inter- 
national Aviation  also  took  a  prominent  part 
In  the  development  of  domestic  aviation  leg- 
islation. As  early  as  1985  a  study  was  under- 
taken of  existing  aviation  legislation  to  de- 
termine in  what  way  It  might  be  improved. 
Two  years  later  Judge  Moore  was  appointed 
to  tbe  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Civil 
Aviation  Legislation  which,  after  extensive 
hearings,  sponsored  the  enactment  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  Upon  the 
crentlbn  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
under  the  provision  of  that  act.  Judge  Moore 
felt  that  there  was  no  ftirther  need  for  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Civil  Inter- 
national Aviation,  and  at  his  suggestion  the 
committee  was  disbanded. 

Judge  Moore's  great  interest  in  the  prac- 
tical a£  well  as  the  theoretical  side  of  avia- 
tion Is  indicated  in  his  flying  activities.  He 
was  a  passenger  on  a  demcnstration  flight  of 
the  German  dirigible  Hindenburg;  he  made 
one  of  the  first  flights  to  Bermuda  when  the 
air  service  from  New  York  was  inaugurated. 
In  his  eightieth  year,  namely  on  June  24, 1939, 
he  was  one  of  the  passengers  on  the  Yankee 
Clipper  of  the  Pan  American  Airways,  the 
first  airship  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  regular 
conunercial  service,  and  he  held  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  oldest  man  ever  to  fly  the 
Atlantic. 

His  ambition  to  fly  the  Pacific  was  never 
realized  because  the  pressure  of  official  duties 
would  not  permit  him  to  be  absent  from 
Washington  long  enough  to  Justify  such  an 
extensive  trip. 

The  prominent  part  taken  by  Judge  Moore 
In  the  development  of  international  aviation 
was  recognized  at  the  testimonial  luncheon 
given  in  honor  of  his  80th  birthday  anni- 
versary by  his  friends  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  at  the 
Carltcm  Hotel,  at  which  time  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  tooled-leather  folder,  bearing 
the  inscription: 

"Yours  was  the  wisdom,  like  that  other  dis- 
tinguished Virginian,  George  Washington, 
that  guided  our  fledgling  wings  to  "happy 
landings'  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  On 
the  occasion  of  your  birthday  we  salute  you, 
sir." 

That  he  did  render  an  unselfish  and  out- 
standing service,  both  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary Hull  testified  to  in  letters,  both  carry- 
ing the  date  of  his  death,  to  his  sister.  Miss 
Helen  Moore: 

Th>  Wbtr  Hoxtsb. 
Washington,  February  8,  1941. 
Mr  Dear  Miss  Moore:  In  the  sorrow  which 
has  been  laid  so  heavily  on  you  and  your 
sister,  please  accept  this  assurance  of  deepest 
sympathy,  In  which  Mrs.  Roosevelt  Joins. 
Your  brother  was  an  old  and  devoted  friend 
whose  passing  Is  a  personal  grief. 

A  faithful  and  efficient  public  servant,  al- 
ways wise  in  counsel,  he  was  also  a  cultured 
and  courtly  gentleman,  who  was  greatly  be- 
loved and  who  will  be  widely  mourned. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Miss  Helen  Moore. 

Fairfax,  Va. 
DEPASTMKirT  or  Stats. 
Washington.  D.  C,  February  8,  1941. 
Dear  Miss  Helen:  Mrs.  Hull  and  I  wish  you 
and  Miss  Margaret  and  Mrs.  Keith  to  know  of 
the  profound  feeling  of  personal  loss  which 
we  have  experienced  on  learning  of  the  death 
of  Judge  Moore,  to  whom  we  were  deeply 
attached  and  who  holds  a  lasting  place  in 
our  affection.  He  was  a  true  and  loyal  friend 
for  a  period  of  more  than  30  years.  The  wide 
range  of  his  talents  and  Interests  gained  for 
lUm  an  enviable  position  and  a  preeminent 
record  In  many  fields  of  endeavor — in  law.  In 
historical  science,  education,  and  Tanom 
branches  of  public  service.    He  was  a  man 


of  sterling  character  and  worth  whosa  gen- 
srotjs  spirit  and  gentle  nature  endeared  him 
to  all.  The  world  has  suffered  grievously  in 
the  passing  of  one  of  Its  most  distinguished 
dtiaens. 

We  In  the  State  Department  have  lost  one 
of  our  ablest  associates,  a  patriot  and  a 
statesman  who  was  univenally  loved,  ad- 
mired, and  respected. 

Mrs.  Hull  and  I  extend  to  you  and  to  all  the 
members  of  the  family  mir  deepert  sympathy 
In  this  sad  hour  of  your  bereavement  and 
grief. 

Slncvely  yours. 

GoBDBU.  Hmx. 

Miss  HsLnr  Moors, 

Fairfax,  Va. 

Secretary  of  State  Hull  on  the  day  Judge 
Moore  died  also  Issued  a  press  statement  to 
which  I  have  already  made  several  references. 
Coining  from  a  man  in  whom  the  whole 
country  has  such  unbound  I  ng  oonfldence  and 
who  knew  Judge  Moore  so  intimately  for 
years,  and  who  is  so  conservative  in  his  state- 
ments and  never  given  to  fxilsome  praise.  I 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  statement 
in  full: 

"I  make  the  announcement  of  tbe  death 
of  Mr.  R.  Walton  Moore  with  a  sentiment  of 
deep  personal  sorrow.  By  his  passing  from 
this  life  I  have  lost  a  dear  friend  and  the 
country  has  lost  one  of  Its  ablest  cltlsens, 
whose  long  years  have  been  spent  In  faithful 
service  to  its  welfare.  His  Interests  knew  xx> 
narrow  bounds;  his  abilities  carried  him  to 
ever -wider  fields  of  service.  Ftom  State  legis- 
lator he  entered  upon  a  distiiiguished  legal 
career  of  national  scope,  followed  by  more 
than  a  decade  cf  service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  third  and  final  phase  of 
his  career  began  in  1933  when  he  came  to  the 
Department  of  State  as  Assistant  Secretary. 
As  counselor  of  the  Department  since  1937 
he  gave  of  his  wisdom,  his  ripe  experience  of 
fourscore  years,  and  spent  his  strength  In 
the  stress  of  a  period  of  gravest  concern  to 
his  country.  At  all  times  he  gave  himself  to 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  his  position  in 
the  Department  of  State.  As  an  authority  on 
constitntional  and  Intoiiational  law,  his 
counsel  was  invaluable  in  such  matters  as 
recognition  and  reutrallty,  particularly  the 
multlfarloiM  questions  connected  with  the 
latter  subject  Often  called  upon  by  his  posi- 
tion as  counselor  to  meet  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  governments,  he  main- 
tained the  best  traditions  of  the  diplomatic 
relationship.  I  have  spoken  so  far  only  on 
his  political  accomplishments,  using  that  term 
in  its  most  inclusive  significance.  He  was 
likewise  a  scholar,  as  all  who  have  beard  him 
speak  on  historical  and  legal  subjects  recog- 
nized. His  vital  interest  in  educational  fields 
was  only  another  expression  of  his  broad  and 
varied  interests. 

"We  mourn  the  death  of  Mr.  Moore  as  be- 
reaving those  who  have  been  associated  with 
him  through  the  past  years  of  an  inspiring 
friendship.  We  can  give  him  now  only  that 
tribute  of  devotion  which  is  the  Just  meed 
of  tbe  distinguished  and  unfaltering  patriot 
whose  last  strength  and  final  breath  were 
given  in  service  to  the  public  good." 

May  I  add  Just  one  more  testimonial,  be- 
cause I  know  that  Judge  Moore  would  have 
appreciated  it.  It  comes  from  that  grand  old 
patriarch  whom  all  Virginians  not  only  ad- 
mire but  love,  who  first  entered  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates  62  years  ago  and  who  has 
been  elected  to  the  Virginia  Senate  10  times 
for  4-year  terms  since  1688  and  who,  although 
02  years  of  age.  is  still  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Senate,  Senator  Henry  Taylor  Wlckham. 
of  Hanover: 

*7  am  profoundly  grieved  by  the  death  of 
Walton  Moore.  He  was  somewhst  younger 
tban  I.  The  first  time  I  saw  him  be  was 
graduating  at  the  Episcopal  High  School  near 
Alexandria.  He  was  the  valedictory  orator. 
I  had  been  selected  to  deliver  the  address  to 
the  gradxiating  class,  and  from  that  moment 
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b*  and  I  were  close  friends  the  balance  of  his 
life.  He  was  a  great  man,  a  great  Virginian,  a 
patriotic  Virginian.  He  served  his  beloved 
8Ut«  throughout  his  life  with  absolute  devo- 
tion to  It,  regardless  of  any  other  motives. 
His  death  U  a  great  loss  to  our  mutually 
beloved  Commonwealth." 

These  testimonials,  my  friends,  while  In  the 
superlative,  are  not  overdrawn.  They  but 
correctly  characterize  the  life  of  a  superlative 
character.  The  encomium  passed  by  Jefferson 
on  Monroe  applies  with  all  its  force.  Its  Im- 
plications, and  Its  suggestlveness  to  Judge 
Moore:  "If  his  sovU  could  be  turned  inside 
out,  not  a  speck  would  be  found  upon  It." 

Those  of  us  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  been  associated  with  him  and  permitted 
to  listen  to  his  words  of  wisdom  can.  like 
Paul,  boast  that  we,  too,  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel,  and,  having  sat  there,  we  are  better, 
cleaner,  wiser  men,  have  a  clearer,  more  hope- 
ful outlook  on  life,  and  are  not  liable  to  grow 
stale  with  the  years,  because  there  was  fresh- 
ness In  his  age  and  age  In  his  freshness. 

Yes.  my  friends,  truly  a  great  man  has 
passed  on.  And  In  his  passing,  this  com- 
munity, this  State,  this  Nation,  and  human- 
ity In  general,  have  sxiflered  a  great  loss.  I 
dose  with  two  quotations  from  Secretary  Hull. 
one  found  In  his  letter  to  Miss  Helen,  the 
other  In  his  press  release  of  February  8: 

"The  world  has  sxaflered  grievously  in  the 
passing  of  one  of  Its  most  distinguished 
citizens." 

"We  can  give  him  now  only  that  tribute 
of  devotion  which  Is  the  Jtist  meed  of  the 
distinguished  and  unfaltering  patriot  whose 
last  strength  and  final  breath  were  given  In 
service  to  the  public  good." 
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or 
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KDITORIAL  PROll  THE  NEW  YORK  TDfES 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rccoro  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  today  entitled 
"St.  Lawrence:  New  Style." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  March  20. 1941] 
ST.  lawbcmce:  nxw  sttls 

Seven  years  ago  President  Roosevelt  sub- 
mitted the  St.  Lawrence  River  seaway  and 
power  project  to  the  Senate  In  the  form  of  a 
treaty  that  required  a  two-thirds  vote  of  ap- 
proval to  make  it  effective.  The  Senate  failed 
to  approve  It.  Now,  7  years  later,  the  Presi- 
dent retxirns  to  the  same  subject,  this  time 
with  an  "agreement" — signed  yesterday  at 
Ottawa — which  will  not  require  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  approval,  but  merely  a  majority  vote 
to  provide  the  necessary  money. 

For  this  method  of  whipping  the  devil 
around  the  stump  some  Justification  might 
perhaps  be  found  if  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
could  be  described  as  an  imperatively  needed 
defense  measure.  But  how  can  this  be  said 
of  a  project  which,  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  own 


definition,  cannot  be  completed  until  1945? 
The  President  offers  the  explanation  that  we 
are  today  appropriating  money  for  the  con- 
struction of  wariships,  which  also  will  not  be 
completed  untU  1945.  But  this  comparison 
Is  less  an  argument  for  supporting  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  than  It  Is  a  reason  for 
doubting  the  wisdom  of  clogging  our  ship- 
ways  by  laying  down  battleships  that  cannot 
be  completed  for  6  yesu-s  when  our  shipbuild- 
ing facilities  are  so  tirgently  needed  for  mer- 
chant ships  and  destroyers  that  can  be 
turned  out  quickly  to  meet  the  threat  at 
Hitler's  all-out  attack  at  sea. 

The  plain  facts  are  (1)  that  the  St.  Law- 
rence project  cannot  p>ossibly  be  of  the 
slightest  use  either  to  Canada  or  the  United 
States  In  any  crisis  this  year  or  next  year  or 
the  year  after  that  or  the  year  after  that; 

(2)  that  If  Canada  and  the  United  States 
need  more  power  for  defense  work  they  can 
get  It  much  more  quickly  either  at  Niagara 
Palls  or  by  building   steam-electric  plants; 

(3)  that  Instead  of  promoting  defense,  the 
St.  Lawrence  project  promises  to  get  squarely 
In  the  way  of  it  by  diverting  an  army  of  men, 
colossal  amounts  of  material  and  whole 
trains  of  railway  cars  to  the  St.  Lawrence  at 
a  time  when  there  is  crying  need  for  planes, 
tanks,  guns,  and  ships. 

The  President  has  chosen  an  unfortunate 
method  of  reviving  a  favorite  project.  On 
grounds  of  defense  efficiency  his  request  for 
appropriations  to  support  It  ought  to  be 
rejected. 


National  ToaA  Administration  Activities 
in  Fresno  County,  Calif. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY 

or  CAuroamA 
IN  TOE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  March  20,  1941 


ARTICUB    PROM    THE    FRESNO    (CALIF.) 
CLARION 


Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
published  in  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Clarion 
for  February  1940.  entitled  "National 
Youth  Administration  Sums  1940  Activi- 
ties in  Fresno  City  and  County." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Clarion  of  Febru- 
ary 1941] 

National  Toxtth  Aoministration  Sums  1940 
Activities  in  Fresno  Citt  and  Countt 

Nothing  strikes  closer  home  to  the  citizens 
of  any  community  than  the  present  and 
future  of  Its  young  people.  A  visit  to  the 
Fresno  County  headquarters  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration  reveals  many  worth- 
while, practical  achievements,  directly  af- 
fecting Fresno  and  Fresno  County. 

N.  Y.  A.  offers  youth,  between  the  ages  of 
17  and  25,  actual  work  experience  on  projects 
set  up  In  conjtinctlon  with  governmental 
agencies  of  all  kinds,  whether  city,  county, 
State,  or  National.  The  aim  Is  to  better  fit 
the  young  people  to  obtain  private  employ- 
ment In  their  chosen  fields,  thus  becoming 
self-sustaining,  productive  citizens. 


CONSTHUCnON  PROJECTS,   1»40 

Reviewing  the  year  1940,  N.  Y.  A.  in  Fresno 
points  with  pride  to  the  ball  playground 
recreation  center  building,  constructed  with 
N.  Y.  A.  labor,  under  skilled  supervision. 
Valued  at  approximately  $52,000.  the  structure 
houses  the  largest  basketball  court  In  Fresno 
County,  a  large  kitchen,  and  an  auditorium 
seating  2,000  people.  In  addition  to  the  physi- 
cal value  of  the  building,  which  was  started 
In  the  month  of  August  1939  and  completed 
In  May  1940,  the  N.  Y.  A.  youth  employed  In 
Its  construction  received  Invaluable  training 
In  the  trades,  learning  by  doing.  The  prac- 
tical value  is  demonstrated  by  the  high  rec- 
ord of  placement  of  the  youth  workers  In 
private  Industry. 

ROSE>rBERa  foundation  assists 

The  Ball  playground  project  was  partially 
made  possible  by  the  financial  assistance  of 
the  Rosenberg  Foundation,  to  which  much 
credit  is  due.  This  foundation  likewise  aided 
the  establishment  of  another  recreation  con- 
struction Job  done  by  N.  Y.  A.  during  1940, 
the  Selma  Recreational  Building.  Smaller  in 
size,  It  is  none  the  less  complete  in  every  de- 
tail, and  serves  highly  Important  need  In  the 
city  of  Selma. 

fairground  structure 

Begun  In  the  month  of  May  1940  and  com- 
pleted in  January  1941  the  machinery  dis- 
play building  at  the  Fresno  fairgrounds  Is 
another  community  development  built  by 
N.  Y.  A.  labor.  Its  value  is  $56,000  and  like 
all  other  project  accomplishments,  could  not 
have  been  undertaken  without  N.  Y.  A.  co- 
operation. The  abode  structure  is  now  being 
painted  and  receiving  the  final  touches  which 
will  make  it  a  very  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
fairs  for  years  to  come.  So  successfully  did 
the  fairgrounds  Improvement  work  out  for  all 
parties  concerned,  that  activities  on  a  greater 
scale  are  anticipated  for  the  year  1941. 

ROEDINC   PARK   BENEFITS 

Users  of  Fresno's  beautiful  Roedlng  Park 
are  now  able  to  approach  to  the  borders  of 
park  lakes  that  were  fast  growing  Inacces- 
sible. Water  was  undermining  the  banks  to 
a  distance  of  5  and  6  feet  in  places.  Several 
valuable  trees  had  been  lost,  and  lake  bottoms 
were  filled  with  the  soil  residue  soaked  away 
from  the  shoreline.  N.  Y.  A.  drained  the 
lakes  and  put  In  a  series  of  heavy  granite 
retainers  or  walls  on  concrete  foundation*. 
Many  of  the  scenic  and  graveled  paths  thus 
made  possible  are  also  of  N.  Y.  A.  oonatruc- 
tlon. 

AIRCRAFT  UGHTDTO 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty  also  witnessed 
the  Installation  of  5,600  feet  of  runway  light- 
ing at  the  Fresno  municipal  airport,  under 
the  supervision  of  Airport  Manager  George 
Johnson  and  City  Electrician  Bowman.  The 
labor  was  provided  by  experience -seeking 
N.  Y.  A.  youth. 

RECREATIONAL   LEADERSHIP 

Specialized  fields  are  also  explored  for 
work  experience.  During  the  year,  N.  Y.  A. 
cooperation  was  extended  Raymond  Qulgley, 
director  of  recreation  for  Fresno  City.  Some 
of  the  young  people  trained  In  this  work  are 
now  well  established  In  the  field  of  play- 
ground supervision  and  allied  professions. 

MECHANICS  IMPORTANT 

With  the  Increasing  stress  the  national- 
defense  program  has  placed  on  training  and 
experience  In  the  mechanical  vocations, 
N.  Y  A.  has  found  many  youths  anxious  to 
continue  the  training  they  received  in  school. 
Mr.  James  Welden,  vocational  coordinator  of 
the  Fresno  Technical  High  School  has  con- 
ducted classes  In  various  types  of  shop  work. 
Including  machine  shop,  welding,  auto  shop, 
and  sheet-metal  work,  as  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional-defense training  program.  N.  Y.  A. 
youth  are  being  assigned  in  increasing  num- 
bert  to  this  activity.    Example  of  the  prac- 
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tical  nature  of  the  work  are  the  tool  clerks, 
who  become  familiar  with  tools  in  use  by 
machinists,  and  the  functions  of  each,  so  that 
valuable  precision  Instrtiments  will  not  suffer 
loss  or  damage.  Some  of  these  young  men 
■how  unusual  mechanical  aptitudes,  and  the 
skills  developed  are  often  high. 

CTTT  SHOPS  BENEFIT 

Even  before  the  call  for  defense  training, 
J.  W.  McFarllng.  superintendent  of  the 
Fresno  city  garage,  had  seen  the  possibility 
of  giving  experience  to  N.  Y.  A.  youth,  and 
thiough  his  cooperation,  work  experience  and 
training  have  been  extended.  This  has  also 
been  the  case  In  the  Fresno  Fire  Department, 
through  the  supervision  of  N.  Y.  A.  labor 
provided  by  Chief  Burtner  and  Technician 
Catlch. 

ACRICULTX7RX   PLATS   PART 

No  account  of  vocational  help  to  valley 
youth  would  be  complete  without  attention 
to  the  experiencing  of  agriculturally  minded 
young  people.  The  Fresno  State  College  has 
helped  in  this,  through  the  college  experi- 
mental farm  at  Mlllbrook  and  Shields  and 
the  botanical  gardens  at  the  college,  at 
which  places  projects  were  Instituted  at  the 
suggestion  of  Professors  Masten  and  Braum. 
Winston  Strong,  former  George  Dean  instruc- 
tor at  Central  Union  High  School,  Is  the 
supervisor  In  charge.  Work  consists  of  the 
actual  performance  of  all  types  of  farm  du- 
ties, using  methods  approved  by  modern  re- 
search. Animal  and  poultry  husbandry  are 
also  Included.  The  botanical  gardens  pro- 
vided experience  In  the  propagation,  trans- 
planting, and  care  of  ornamental  shrubs, 
plants,  and  fiowers. 

GIRLS'  ACTIVITIES 

Young  women,  too.  are  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  secure  N.  Y.  A.  work  experience  that 
will  bring  them  nearer  to  private  employment 
and  self-sustaining  careers.  Since  the  pre- 
dominant training  among  schoolgirls  is  for 
clerical  and  stenographic  positions,  the  larg- 
est number  of  N.  Y.  A.  projects  are  set  up  to 
give  that  experience,  extending  Into  govern- 
mental agencies  throughout  the  coxmty, 
whether  of  State,  Federal,  or  city  sponsorship. 
In  many  cases  this  actual  performance  of 
office  duties  under  supervision  has  rendered 
employable  girls  that  would  otherwise  have 
had  difficulty  In  convincing  prospective  em- 
ployers that  an  unprofitable  training  period 
would  not  be  necessary  during  the  early 
stages  of  their  work. 

HOUSEHOLD  TRAINING 

If  a  business  career  Is  not  the  aim  of  N. 
T.  A.  girls,  there  is  another  activity  In- 
cluded in  the  projects  available  to  them.  It 
Is  knovra  as  household  training,  and  Is  a 
W.  P.  A.  project  which  constitutes  a  thor- 
ough leamlng-by-doing  course  in  home  mak- 
ing and  home  economics.  The  bulk  of  the 
enrollment  in  this  enterprise  is  from  N.  Y.  A. 
applicants,  and  many  find  Jobs  as  a  result, 
according  to  Eveljrn  Fleming,  superintendent 
of  professional  and  technical  projects  for 
W.  P.  A.  The  minimum  starting  salary 
maintained  for  graduates  placed  in  private 
Jobs  has  been  $25  per  month,  and  room  and 
board. 

PLACEMENT   THE   AIM 

According  to  N.  Y.  A.  Area  Director  John- 
son and  Head  of  Personnel  Carey,  N.  Y.  A. 
takes  the  young  people  while  they  are  In  the 
formative  stage  and  helps  equip  them  for 
holding  Jobs  In  private  employment,  thus 
minimizing  their  fut\ire  contacts  with  social 
agencies  of  any  kind.  The  amount  of  tax 
money  saved,  and  the  hope  and  Initiative 
engendered  in  the  youth  themselves  Is  be- 
yond estimate. 

SCHOOLS    BENSnr 

There  is  little  If  any  duplication  of  effort 
between  N.  Y.  A.  work  and  the  public-school 
system.  According  to  E.  W.  Olllis.  principal 
of   the    Snyder    Continuation   High   School, 


graduates  and  those  who  have  left  school 
earlier  often  return  to  the  classrooms  via 
N.  Y.  A.  Most  Important  reason — project 
activities  shorten  the  gap  between  school  and 
the  Job.  The  best  way  to  prove  the  value  of 
an  education  Is  to  use  It,  Glllis  says.  The 
nattiral  urge  to  learn  returns,  replacing  dis- 
couragement born  of  idleness.  The  result  Is 
renewed  postgraduate  work,  or  part-time 
studies,  night  or  day.  These  cases  of  renewed 
school  work,  with  a  background  of  work  ex- 
perience and  the  Incentive  of  possible  em- 
ployment, show  a  higher  rate  of  Interest, 
more  Intense  application,  and  better  accom- 
plishment. 


The   Western   Pennsylvania   School   for 
the  Blind 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  March  20,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS.  OP 
PENNSYLVAlrtA 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimouf-consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  introductory 
remarks  of  Hon.  Eugene  L.  Connelly, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind,  together  with  an  address  made  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Davis]  at  the  annual  meeting,  June 
10.  1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  and  the  address  of  Sen- 
ator Davis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  know  of  no  function  that  comes  to  a  pre- 
siding officer  BO  pleasant  as  that  of  presenting 
to  an  audience  a  distinguished  citizen  who 
has  been  his  lifelong  friend.  Except  for  one 
little  fact,  a  constitutional  Inhibition,  this 
lifelong  friend  of  mine  might  have  been 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  was  bom 
across  the  seas.  Almost  every  other  coveted 
honor  within  the  gift  of  the  people  has  come 
to  him.  I  knew  him  before  these  honors 
began  to  fall  upon  him.  He  Is  as  modest 
now  as  he  was  then.  He  had  Just  left  the 
heat  of  the  puddling  furnace  when,  as  a 
young  political  writer,  I  was  attracted  by  his 
eloquence  and  sturdy  Americanism.  I  saw 
him  become  Secretary  of  Labor  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Harding,  saw  his 
reappointment  successively  by  Presidents 
CooUdge  and  Hoover.  Under  his  regime,  out 
of  his  regime  In  the  Depturtment  of  Labor, 
labor  and  capital  were  at  peace  for  a  longer 
period  than  at  any  time  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Department.  While  serving  In 
President  Hoover's  Cabinet  in  1930,  he  was 
called  to  represent  the  great  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania In  the  United  States  Senate,  and  was 
reelected  in  1932  and  1938.  I  have  sat  with 
him  in  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Masonic 
Fraternity,  of  which  he  Is  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  thirty-third  and  last  degree.  He 
Is  a  real  humanitarian,  and  has  always  felt 
a  tender  and  kindly  sympathy  for  the  blind. 
His  own  father,  for  years  before  he  passed  on, 
was  sightless.  Is  It  any  wonder,  then,  that 
he  has  come  all  the  way  from  Washington  In 


the  midst  of  a  scene  of  political  madness  and 
national  danger  to  speak  to  us  tonight. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  honored  to 
present  to  you  the  senior  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  James 
John  Davis. 

Senator  Da\is.  I  always  like  to  tell  stories 
when  I  receive  an  Introduction  about  being 
President  of  the  United  States.  When  I  was 
selected  as  Secretary  of  Labor — most  of  you 
know  that  I  came  to  this  country  when  I 
was  about  7^4  years  of  age  and  began  to  work 
when  I  was  10.  And  when  I  was  selected  as 
Secretary  of  Labor,  of  course,  they  gave  me  a 
reception  In  a  little  town  that  I  came  to. 
My  mother  and  father  lived  there,  and  my 
father,  being  blind,  was  unable  to  go  to  the 
meeting,  and  my  mother,  of  course,  went, 
and  your  mother  always  stands  by  you,  right 
or  wrong;  she  believes  any  good  thing  that 
they  might  say  about  her  boy.  When  I  got 
home,  it  was  a  community  of  Welsh  people 
where  we  lived,  and  they  asked  me  afterward 
and  my  father  wanted  to  know  what  they 
said  and  what  kind  of  a  speech  I  made.  And 
an  old  neighbor  by  the  name  of  Jones  said 
to  him.  "Dave,  the  people  down  there  said 
that  If  Jim  was  bom  In  this  country  he 
would  be  President  of  the  United  States," 
and  they  talked  about  It  for  some  time,  and 
my  mother,  through  a  great  deal  of  excite- 
ment, said  to  my  father  in  Welsh — Ifs  funnier 
m  Welsh  than  It  Is  in  English — she  said, 
"David,  if  you  would  have  come  to  the  United 
States  when  I  wanted  you  to,  Jim  would  have 
been  bom  here  and  we  would  have  a  Presi- 
dent." 

So  we  have  a  lot  of  experiences  In  life,  and 
3rou  cant  tell  what  a  boy  is  going  to  be  or  do. 
There  was  a  very  good  friend  of  mine  that  we 
used  to  go  to  work  with  when  we  were  boys, 
worked  in  the  nail  factory,  and  started  out  In 
the  morning — well,  Sunday  we  would  work 
from  daylight  to  dark,  and  he  was  bashful, 
and  I  noticed  here  he  was  standing  over 
agahist  the  building  He  thought  because  I 
might  have  had  this  Job  that  I  was  a  little  bit 
sold  on  myself.  So  I  beckoned  him  to  come 
over,  and  I  dldnt  know  what  I  had  done  to 
him,  80  finally  I  said  to  him,  Tiennls,  you 
never  thought  when  we  were  boys  together, 
going  to  work  In  the  mill,  that  I  would  ever 
be  Secretary  of  Labor  In  the  President's  Cabi- 
net, did  you?"  He  said.  "No,"  and  he  said. 
"By  golly,  you  didn't,  either." 

So  there  Isnt  anybody  that  knows  what 
anybody  Is  going  to  do  In  America.  The  way 
Is  open,  opportunity  for  work,  and  I  hope  we 
will  always  keep  this  old  glorious  country  In 
a  way  that  will  always  give  every  boy  and 
girl,  so  far  as  that  Is  concerned,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  on  to  reach  the  heights. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  tonight,  be- 
cause when  I  speak  about  the  sightless  t 
speak  of  my  own  experiences  with  the  blind. 
Through  neglect  my  uncle  as  a  boy  lost  hi* 
eyesight.  He  was  a  fine,  handsome,  upstand- 
ing man.  He  went  to  a  school  for  the  blind, 
and  there  he  learned  how  to  play  almost 
every  musical  Instrument.  He  also  learned 
to  make  carpets  and  brooms  and  to  tune  pi- 
anos, and  because  of  this  training  he  was  able 
to  sustain  himself  throughout  life.  I  said 
to  him  one  day  when  I  saw  him — went  around 
with  him  as  a  boy  to  take  him  to  these  places 
where  he  might  tune  a  piano — and  I  said  to 
him.  "Uncle  Sam,  what  a  marvelous  man  you 
would  be  If  you  Jtist  had  your  eyesight";  and 
he  had  developed  something  of  his  own  phi- 
losophy, to  be  happy  with  what  he  had,  and 
he  said  to  me,  "Yes;  If  I  had  my  eyesight  I 
would  be  down  there  working  with  your 
father  In  the  mill."  So  he  made  the  best  of 
life. 

So  another  tmcle  had  both  eyes  burned  out 
while  working  in  the  mill,  but  he  didn't  com- 
plain or  grieve.  Instead,  he  secured  a  corner 
grocery  store  and,  applying  his  splendid  intel- 
lect to  the  problems  of  life,  developed  a  splen- 
did reputation  as  a  sage  In  his  community. 
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My  own  father's  «ye«  were  badly  affected 
from  the  heat  of  the  furnace  In  the  mill,  and 
yet  ha  was  so  skilled  in  his  work  that  b»  was 
able  to  carry  on  for  many  years,  until  he 
finally  went  blind.  I  remember  reading  the 
Bible  to  my  father  many,  many  times  after  he 
had  lost  the  use  of  his  eyes,  and  It  was  a 
source  of  great  Inspiration  to  me. 

One  of  the  great-hearted  women  of  thla 
city,  Mrs.  Rea,  was  responsible,  was  partly 
responsible,  for  the  organization  of  the  Gray 
Ladles  in  Washington,  who  haTe  rendered 
such  helpful  ministry  to  the  afflicted  and 
sightless  at  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital  in 
Washington.  Mrs.  Rea  was  responsible  for 
Interesting  Mrs.  Davis  in  this  work.  Mrs. 
Davis  frequently  went  to  the  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  to  read  to  the  sighUesa.  These  dif- 
ficult experiences  require  rare  insight  In  or- 
der that  the  necessary  personal  adjustments 
may  be  made.  Tenderest  care  must  be  shown 
to  those  who  suffer  such  afBictlon. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
child  is  the  hand  of  Ood.  and  he  is  in  the 
universal  pages  of  time  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  and  that  no  man  ever  stood 
so  tall  or  so  straight  that  when  he  bent  over 
to  lift  up  a  little  child,  and  the  child  that 
has  lost  its  eyesight  should  receive  not  only 
a  vocational  education,  but  an  academic  edu- 
cation as  well.  The  minds  of  all  of  us  are 
very  active,  and  anyone  of  us  can  readily  and 
easily  know  what  a  loss  of  eyesight  would 
mean.  And  when  the  eyes  fall,  these  active 
minds  must  be  directed  in  a  kindly  and  a 
iiseful  way. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania School  for  the  Blind  has  earned  for 
Itself  a  fine  name  in  educational  circles.  The 
educational  program  there  extends  from 
kindergarten  through  high  school.  Many  of 
these  students  then  enter  some  school  of 
higher  education  In  Pittsburgh  and  else- 
where. 

The  Pennsylvania  Association'  for  the 
Blind  at  Harrlsbiirg.  the  State  organization, 
represents  one  of  the  finest  organizations  in 
the  Nation,  and  it  has  been  noted  for  years, 
because  its  activities  have  been  so  well  co- 
ordinated and  its  leadership  of  a  superior 
type.  State  (arganixations  throughout  the 
country,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  associa- 
tion, have  more  than  J\istifled  their  exist- 
ence. Definite  recognition  of  need  for  special 
care  of  the  sightless  in  the  development  of 
social  legislation  makes  Stata  organizations 
Imperative. 

One  of  the  national  problems  for  the  sight- 
leas  concerns  our  Federal  legislation.  Until 
recently  our  wage-and-hour  laws  have  carried 
a  special  provision  which  declares  that  handi- 
capped workers  may  be  employed  at  lower 
or  substandard  wages,  and  may  work  longer 
hours.  Mow,  it  has  been  put  on  the  indi- 
vidual basis,  and  a  person  must  have  a  cer- 
tificate to  be  allowed  to  work  under  these 
substandard  conditions.  He  must  not  be 
paid  less  than  79  percent  of  the  minimum 
wage  specified  in  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act. 
We  now  have  legislation  which  protects  prod- 
ucts made  by  the  blind.  Their  high  quality  ot 
work  is  thus  protected. 

I  knew  two  United  States  Senators,  blind 
Senators,  who  were  very  able  men — Tom 
Schall,  from  Minnesota,  and  Senator  Gore, 
from  Oklahoma.  These  two  men — I  have  sat 
and  listened  to  them  by  the  hour,  talk  by  the 
hour,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  economic 
life  of  all  oi  oiar  people,  and  it  really  was  a 
treat  to  those  of  us  when  they  would  open 
up  in  debate.  One  was  a  Republican  and 
the  other  was  a  Democrat.  Both  of  them  had 
great  views,  splendid  views,  fine  views,  on 
the  social  outlook  of  life.  So  we  might  say 
that  our  own  Congressman.  Matt  Dunn,  had 
taken  a  part  In  the  lower  House  of  Congress. 

So  one  of  the  obligations  which  the  State 
ewes  to  the  sightless  is  to  help  them  to  find 
B  place  for  themselves  as  citizens.  Some  work 
has  been  done  In  this  field,  but  not  enough. 


It  is  true  that  many  of  the  sightless  have  been 
helped  into  more  sheltered  types  of  work— 
magadne  stands  in  buildings,  work  shops 
where  hand  work  and  books  are  made — and 
In  other  ways.  These  occupations  help  those 
who  have  a  limited  education,  but  It  does 
not  meet  the  problems  of  those  who  ars 
qualified  for  other  tasks  because  they  have 
higher  education.  Some  college  men  have 
found  employment  in  law.  insurance,  sales- 
manship, and  a  few  teach  in  schools  for  the 
sightless,  but  on  the  whole  their  problem  is 
quite  unsolved.  Especially  difficult  is  the 
problem  of  the  educated  blind  woman. 

One  of  the  great  institutions  in  Washing- 
ton is  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  was 
one  of  the  few  institutions  to  pioneer  in 
libiary  work  with  the  sightless.  In  1897  a 
room  was  set  apart  and  furnished  with  a 
selection  of  over  500  books  in  raised  letters 
for  the  use  of  the  blind.  With  the  passing 
years  this  program  has  grown  In  scope,  and 
leadp  the  way  for  progressive  methods  for 
providing  reading  materials  In  the  Braille  and 
Moon  systems.  The  Braille  point  system, 
which  Is  expressed  by  the  use  of  63  symbols, 
is  reinforced  by  the  Moon  S3rstem.  developed 
by  Doctor  Moon  of  Brighton.  England.  The 
Moon  system  is  primarily  for  the  use  of  those 
who  lose  their  sight  late  in  life. 

In  1936  the  Talking  Book  came  Into  being. 
It  resulted  from  investigations  made  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  under  a 
grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  and 
aided  by  the  Bell  Laboratories,  and  others. 
By  congressional  appropriations  the  work  has 
been  very  successfully  enlarged.  The  average 
book  requires  about  13  records.  These  are 
packed  In  heavy  cases,  making  a  package 
somewhat  like  a  portable  typewriter,  and  are 
sent  through  the  mall  to  the  blind  readers. 
Since  1904.  Congress  has  amended  the  pos- 
tal laws  and  regulations  from  time  to  time, 
so  as  to  permit  reading  matter  for  the  blind 
to  be  transmitted  in  the  United  States  mail 
free  of  postage,  and  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Postmaster  General  may  prescribe. 
Braille  books  and  the  Talking  Books  are  sent 
under  these  conditions  direct  to  the  blind 
reader. 

So  it  is  that  the  duty  of  the  home  teachers 
for  the  blind  has  become  a  very  interesting 
and  valuable  service.  The  duties  of  the  home 
teachers  are  not  confined  to  the  mere  me- 
chanics of  teaching,  but  extend  over  the 
whole  field  of  service  to  the  blind.  The 
teachers  themselves  being  blind,  can  readily 
imderstand  and  sympathize  with  all  of  the 
problems  of  the  blind.  Being  skilled  In  prac- 
tical social  service,  as  well  as  the  technique 
tor  teaching  the  blind,  they  can  show  their 
pupils  how  to  meet  problems,  or  direct  them 
to  the  proper  agency  where  they  can  be  met. 
So  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  Seeing 
Eye,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  has  rendered  a  great 
service  to  the  sightless.  This  agency  trains 
the  dog  with  which  the  blind  person  makes 
his  way  not  only  about  the  home  but  through 
crowded  thoroughfares.  For  4  weeks  the 
agency  trains  the  dog  with  the  blind  person 
In  order  that  the  dog  can  be  an  efficient 
guide.  The  student  pays  9150  for  the  train- 
ing and  the  dog.  Probably  many  of  you  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  Seeing  Eye 
work  in  a  constructive  way.  Chiefly  German 
police  dogs  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

So,  my  friends.  I  always  feel  a  sense  of 
beautiful  companionship  when  with  those 
who  are  sightless,  for  I  know  that  under  the 
laws  of  compensation  they  have  been  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  fields  of  understanding 
that  ordinarily  remain  closed  to  those  of  us 
who  depend  to  such  a  large  extent  upon  our 
eyes.  The  association  I  have  had  with  many 
sightless  persons  over  the  years  has  convinced 
me  that  we  do  them  and  ourselves  a  grave 
wrong  when  we  permit  them  to  be  regarded 
as  objects  of  pity  or  charity.  Most  of  the 
sightless  men  and  women  I  have  known  did 
not  wish  to  become  dependent.   They  wanted 


to  face  life  bravely  and  on  their  own.  All 
that  they  asked  was  an  opportunity  to  learn 
how  to  make  this  new  adjustment  so  that 
they  could  carry  on  efficiently  and  well.  This 
opportunity  is  now  being  made  possible  In  an 
even  larger  way.  Much  still  remains  to  be 
accomplished. 

I  congratulate  all  of  you  who  are  having 
soma  part  in  this  good  work,  for  truly  it  is  a 
beautiful  experience  to  learn  how  to  see  the 
true  worth  of  the  inner  life  and  soul  from 
those  who  are  sightless.  God  bless  you  In 
this  great  work. 


British  Blockade  of  Foodstuffs  for  France 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NOBTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  March  20,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  HUGH  8.  JOHNSON 


Mr.  REYNOLDS,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  by  the  pen  of  Gen. 
Hugh  S.  Johnson  In  reference  to  the 
British  blockade  upon  foodstuffs  for 
France. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ONX  MAN'S  OPINION 

(By  Hugh  S.  Johnson) 

It  Just  "ain't  good  enough."  The  British 
reply  to  Herbert  Hoover's  tentative  plan 
to  supply  some  food  to  starving  civilians  la 
the  conquered  countries — and  to  supply  it 
imder  complete  British  control  smells — or, 
as  my  distinguished  namesake,  Samuel 
Johnson,  once  said  in  defense  of  rugged 
Anglo-Saxon  English:  "You  smell;  I  stink." 

The  British  argument  bolls  down  to  this: 
"Germans  are  responsible  for  their  conquests. 
Let  them  do  the  feeding."  That's  swell — 
from  the  British  viewpoint — but  the  cold 
humanitarian  fact  remains  that  there  isn't 
enough  food  in  Europe.  There  is  another 
consideration  here  and  it  isn't  very  pleas- 
ant. It  is  that  one  of  the  chief  weapons 
of  modern  war  is  morale  of  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation. The  Germans  reap  our  rlghtous  in- 
dignation for  impairing  it  by  bombings  of 
nonmilltary  objects.  But  what  do|  w© 
think — what  are  we  to  say  of  the  deliberate 
application  of  starvation  to  wholly  Innocent 
peoples — especially  to  the  weak  and  to  women 
and  children — as  a  possible  weapon  of  war? 
It  is  a  ghastly  thought. 

Remember,  this  is  no  suggestion  of  aid  to 
enemy  populations  but  to  people  that  Britain 
Incited  to  war  in  her  own  Interests  when 
she  was — as  has  been  proved — unable  to  aid 
them. 

Mr.  Hoover's  proposal  was  not  final.  It  was, 
by  its  own  terms,  an  experiment.  If  it  turned 
out  to  result  in  military  aid  to  Hitler,  it  was 
to  be  abandoned.  It  was  to  cost  our  people 
nothing.    Couldn't  it  even  be  given  a  trial? 

It  is  a  gross  mistake  even  to  mention  race 
or  creed  in  any  of  this  argument.  We  have 
grown  so  hysterical  that  I  have  been  well 
advised  not  to  include  even  a  dialect  story  in 
these  dispatches.  But  please  may  I  say  that 
Mr.  Hoover  Is  a  Quaker,  even  as  were  all  my 
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mother's  family.  They  dont  believe  in  fe- 
rocity or  blood-shedding.  In  Spain  and  al- 
most everywhere  else  that  humanity  has  suf- 
fered they  have  moved  in  with  food  and 
bandages.  At  the  World  War  armistice  Brit- 
ain was  unwilling  to  feed  the  conquered 
enemies.  The  war  was  over.  Mr.  Hoover's 
was  the  only  great  voice  raised  to  favor  some 
aUeviation  of  "man's  inhiunanlty  to  man." 
At  his  urging  we  appropriated  and  spent 
$100,000,000  to  supply  dietary  deficiencies  to 
the  aged,  the  weak,  and  the  helpless  in  the 
conquered  countries. 

This  colvmui  is  not  to  urge  any  softness  or 
any  slackness  in  our  conduct  of  this  war. 
As  a  student,  if  not  an  adept,  in  the  whole 
history  of  wars.  It  recognizes  that  the  Pour 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  are  as  much  a 
part  of  it  as  gunpowder  and  bullets — con- 
quest, starvation,  death,  and  pestilence.  But 
It  Is  impossible  here  to  see  how  our  people 
can  support  a  blockade  of  conquered  peoples, 
friends  of  ours,  the  eflfect  of  which  will  prob- 
ably be  to  starve  them  into  submission  to  our 
potential  enemies  and  could  possibly  be  to 
warm  and  strengthen  them  Into  reslsttmce  in 
behalf  of  our  apparent  friends. 

This  British  position  goes  Just  a  little  bit 
too  far.  It  is  all  right  for  them  to  pay  cash  to 
Canada  and  their  other  associated  nations  for 
munitions  they  are  to  get  free  from  us,  to 
conscript  Canadians  for  4  months'  training 
with  no  obligation  to  serve  overseas,  while  we 
take  r  -  men  by  conscription  for  a  year  with 
no  limitation  as  to  service,  and  many  other 
similar  luequal  burdens  assumed  so  gratui- 
tously by  Uncle  "Sap." 

But  when  the  ukase  comes  that  we  shall  not 
even  try  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  peoples 
who  are  as  much  p)art  of  our  flesh  and  blood 
as  the  British — Belgians,  French.  Dutch,  and 
Danes — to  see  whether  it  can  be  done  without 
impairing  the  British  military  positions,  my 
Quaker  blood  rebels,  and  while  I  have  never 
before  stood  on  common  ground  with  Herbert 
Hoover,  I  do  today.  His  opposition  seems  to 
me  cruel  and  inhuman,  if  not  positively 
obscene. 


Bernard  Banich 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  March  20,  1941 


ARTICLE    FROM    CHARLOTTE    DAILY 
OBSERVER 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  ol  the  Congressional 
Record  a  very  interesting  article  by  the 
pen  of  Mrs.  J.  A.  Yarbrough,  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  who  writes  interestingly  weekly  for 
the  Charlotte  Dally  Observer,  of  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.  This  article  is  entitled  "Core 
of  My  Heart  Remains  in  South  Caro- 
lina— Baruch,"  and  relates  to  the  career 
of  Hon.  Bernard  Baruch,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, now  residing  in  New  York,  one  of 
our  outstanding  American  citizens,  and 
one  who  Is  thoroughly  familiar  with  In- 
ternational and  hemispheral  defenses 
and  trade  matters. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Charlotte  (M.  C.)  Observer] 
CoiK  or  Mt  Hxart  Rxmains  m  South  Caso- 
lina:  Basuch — Southxen-Born  Financial 
WiZAJU)  AND  Philanthbopist  Who  Heaoed 
War  Industhus  Board  Under  Woodbow 
Wilson  Is  a  Self-Made  Man,  PRotJD  or  His 
Race  and  Ancestry — Knows  and  Lnus 
Carolinians — Eulogizzs  J.  B.  Dttke 

(By  Mrs.  J.  A.  Yarbrough) 

"South  Carolina  is  bone  of  my  bone  and 
flesh  of  my  flesh,  and,  although  I  have 
lived  in  New  York  more  than  50  years, 
the  core  of  my  heart  remains  in  South 
Ctirolina."  said  Bernard  M.  Baruch.  inter- 
nationally known  financier,  philanthropist, 
friend  of  Presidents,  but  first  of  aU,  a  South 
Carolinian. 

In  a  luxurious  private  reception  room 
Mr.  Baruch  sat  and  talked  of  many  things — 
the  genius  of  J.  B.  Duke  and  the  humane 
way  in  which  his  wealth  is  being  expended; 
of  North  Carolinians  in  Congress  today; 
the  first  World  War;  his  memories  of  South 
Carolina's  suffering  during  reconstruction; 
of  visiting  his  tmcle,  Hermann  Baruch,  In 
Charlotte  during  his  boyhood;  of  his  fre- 
quent trips  to  his  plantation  near  George- 
town, where  the  people  give  him  a  warm  wel- 
come but  leave  him  to  come  and  go  quietly 
In  unobtrusive  fashion. 

His  large  New  York  oflSce,  occupying  an 
entire  floor,  is  maintained  only  for  the 
purpose  of  conserving  his  fortune  and  at- 
tending  to   his   many  benevolences. 

Over  6  feet,  erect,  slender,  with  classic  fea- 
tures, ease,  and  poise,  Mr.  Baruch  is  a  distin- 
guished figure  in  any  company.  His  blue 
eyes  are  sharp  without  being  keen,  his  hair 
is  sliver  without  making  him  venerable,  his 
gestures  dramatic,  his  vigor  and  energy  strik- 
ing. Every  few  minutes  he  is  out  of  his  chair, 
pacing  the  floor,  looking  down  on  Madison 
Avenue's  congestion,  or  going  to  an  outer 
room  to  speak  courteously  to  one  who  has 
perhaps  called  without  an  appointment. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  of  his  Investiture 
during  the  World  War  of  the  broadest  author- 
ity over  American  Industry  and  commerce 
any  functionary  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment had  ever  held,  one  gets  from  Mr. 
Baruch  an  impression  of  simplicity,  freedom 
from  pretentiousness,  lack  of  affectation,  and 
a  high  sense  of  compassion.  His  good  deeds 
are  frequent  without  being  public,  for  he 
does  not  divulge  his  benefactions. 

BACKGROITND  OF  BARUCH 

He  is  a  Jew  and  proud  of  It.  His  father,  Dr. 
Simon  Baruch,  a  Jew  of  Spanish  lineage,  emi- 
grated to  this  country  from  Polish  Prussia  at 
an  early  age,  settled  In  South  Carolina  and 
during  the  War  between  the  States,  was  a 
noted  stirgeon  of  the  Confederate  Army. 
His  mother  was  Isabel  Wolfe,  member  of  a 
well-known  southern  family  whose  forebear- 
ers  had  come  to  America  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Before  there  can  be  real  tmderstandlng  of 
Bernard  Mannes  Baruch  one  must  first  un- 
derstand the  background  of  this  man  who 
has  held  various  national  positions  of  trust 
and  by  authority  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  became  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful men  in  America  during  the  World  War. 

Entering  Spain  as  conquerors  in  1500,  the 
Moors  gave  favor  and  sympathy  to  the  Jews, 
who,  in  time,  ttxmed  barren  wastes  into  fer- 
tile fields,  hung  the  hillsides  with  purple 
grapes,  gathered  figs  and  olives  where  for- 
merly thistles  had  flourished.  Their  clever 
fingers  wrought  marvels  in  precious  metals, 
stones,  fine  linens,  and  silks.  Jewish  states- 
men held  high  places  in  public  affairs  and 
■o  superior  was  their  position  in  literature. 


art,  and  the  sciences  many  came  from  distant 
countries  to  learn  of  these  Hebrew  masters. 

Prom  early  chUdhood  the  finest  uaiu  of 
remote  generations  exhibited  themselves  in 
Bernard  Baruch.  Among  his  forebears  wera 
many  rabbis,  doctors,  and  students  of  philos- 
ophy and  he  seems  to  have  inherited  some 
of  their  idealism  and  impatience  witli  error. 
V^ile  he  is  not  an  orthodox  Jew.  he  observe* 
the  Jewish  holidays  in  tribute  to  his  parent* 
and  to   his  distingtiished  heritage. 

In  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea  the  beau- 
tiful home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Baruch  was  burned 
and  6  years  later,  their  son  Bernard  was  bom 
at  Camden,  S.  C,  in  a  white  frame  hou.se 
which  is  still  standing.  He  recalls  driving 
through  the  cotmtry  to  Charlotte,  his  child- 
ish impression  of  the  splendor  of  his  uncle's 
store  located  where  Mellon's  now  stands,  and 
he  has  vivid  memories  of  an  attack  of  malarial 
fever  in  Charlotte  when  he  was  given  quinine 
in  sweet  milk. 

When  he  was  about  15  yeai-«  of  age.  hi* 
father,  impoverished  as  a  result  of  the  War 
Between  the  States,  moved  to  New  York  City 
to  practice  medicine.  The  boy  entered  the 
CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  was 
graduated  from  the  institution,  of  which  he 
is  now  a  trustee.  Although  he  has  an  academ- 
ic education,  he  is  also  a  self-made  man 
with  the  broad  sympathy  such  men  acquire 
in  the  making. 

His  long  residence  in  New  York  has  never 
weaned  him  from  the  South  and  he  take* 
deep  pride  in  its  traditions  and  accomplish- 
ments. He  never  allows  a  year  to  pass  with- 
out spending  several  weeks  at  intervals  at 
Hobcaw,  his  home  near  the  South  Carolina 
coast  where  he  and  his  friends  hunt  and  fish 
together.  On  the  plantation  he  has  built 
comfortable  homes  for  several  aged  family 
servants  and  here,  too,  he  buried  his  old  black 
mammyv  Aunt  Minerva. 

Largely  through  his  influence  a  colony  of 
northern  capitalists  has  ^been  established 
along  South  Carolina's  coast  which  includes 
men  of  prominence  such  as  Eugene  du  Pont. 
Robert  Goelet,  Ralph  and  Herbert  Pulitzer, 
Richard  Reeves  and  Howard  S.  Hadden. 

"The  greatest  maa  of  our  time  was  J.  B. 
Duke,"  said  Mr.  Baruch.  "While  he  was 
hesitant  and  inarticulate  in  speech  he  was 
unerring  in  Judgment.  Throughout  the 
world,  anywhere  you  go,  you  see  the  dis- 
carded butt  of  a  North  Carolina  cigarette  or 
cigar.  Mr.  Duke,  like  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
wisely  provided  for  the  expenditure  of  his 
money.  It  was  his  ardent  wish  that  it  should 
be  used  for  the  well-being  of  mankind  He 
often  talked  to  me  about  it.  Today  there  la 
hardly  a  county  in  the  Carolinas  that  does 
not  feel  the  practical  effect  of  his  weU- 
developed  plans. 

PROtTD  or  Miss   ELLIOTT 

"North  Carolina  people  should  be  very 
proud  of  Miss  Harriet  Elliott.  They  have 
every  reason  to  be.  Her  appointment  by 
President  Roosevelt  la  of  transcendent  im- 
portance. 

"I  never  fail  to  miss  Senator  Overman 
and  Senator  Simmons  when  I  am  in  Wash- 
ington. They  were  my  warm  personal  friends. 
J.  W.  Bailey,  Robert  Reynolds,  and  Josephus 
Daniels  are  among  my  good  friends  from 
North  Carolina." 

Dr.  Baruch,  who  was  one  of  New  York'e 
moet  eminent  physicians,  wanted  his  son  to 
study  medicine,  but  he  had  set  his  mind  on 
a  business  career  and  after  his  graduation 
entered  a  broker's  office  in  Wall  Street  at  a 
weekly  salary  of  $3.  At  a  night  school  he 
studied  law  and  bookkeeping. 

Seven  years  later  he  had  advanced  no 
farther  than  a  clerkship  and  was  receiving 
only  9100  per  month.  Dissatisfied,  he  asked 
his  employer  to  double  his  salary  in  order 
that  he  might  marry  the  girl  he  was  en- 
gaged to.    The  request  was  promptly  refused. 
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although  his  employer  finally  agreed  to  give 
him  one-eighth  Interest  In  his  business. 
Mr.  Baruch  accepted  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  he  received  $6,000.  His  marriage  to 
Miss  Annie  OrlfFen,  of  New  York  soon  fol- 
lowed. 

Within  a  few  years  he  became  known  as 
one  of  Wall  Street's  most  clever  brokers,  and 
In  1902  his  profits  reached  almost  11.000,000. 
He  gave  large  amounts  to  his  father,  who 
used  it  for  charitable  purposes. 

Before  his  fortieth  birthday  Mr.  Baruch  was 
established  as  Wall  Street's  largest  and  most 
highly  esteemed  speculator. 

It  Is  nattiral  for  one  so  successful  to  Incur 
enmity,  and  he  has  been  a  Urget  for  the 
envious.  His  transactions  have  been  frank 
and  open,  and  never  has  a  blemish  been 
found. 

In  the  heat  of  war's  furnace  many  reputa- 
tions wither.  Success  is  the  only  test  of 
merit,  and  from  the  general  who  loses  a  battle 
and  the  administrator  who  fails  to  make  good, 
excuses  are  not  accepted.  Whether  at  fault 
or  not  they  are  retired,  for  it  is  achievement 
and  not  explanation  that  is  wanted.  In  every 
war  those  who  were  supposedly  able  are  found 
wanting  and  pass  Into  oblivion,  while  others 
appointed  to  high  places  win  public  confi- 
dence for  what  they  accomplish.  Mr.  Bernard 
M.  Baruch  Is  In  the  latter  class. 

APPOINTED  BT  WILSON 

When  President  Wilson  In  1916  made  him  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the 
CcuncU  of  National  Defense  It  was  generally 
regarded  as  a  complimentary  appointment,  for 
the  position  carried  no  salary  and  Involved 
more  or  less  expense  for  Mr.  Biaruch.  He  had 
never  been  active  In  politics  and  had  never 
met  Mr.  Wilson  when  he  enlisted  in  his  sup- 
port to  which  he  was  drawn  entirely  by  the 
idealism  of  the  man  as  expressed  In  his  public 
utterances. 

The  council  was  composed  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  War,  Navy.  Interior,  Agriculture, 
Ctommerce.  Labor.  The  advisory  commission 
was  composed  of  Daniel  Willard.  Howard  E. 
Coffin.  Julius  Rosenwald.  Dr.  HoUls  Godfrey. 
Samuel  Gompers,  Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  and 
Mr.  Baruch. 

Arranging  all  of  his  Investments  so  that 
he  could  not  earn  a  dollar  of  profit  out  of 
the  war,  Mr.  Baruch  also  sold  his  seat  on  the 
stock  exchange  and  severed  his  connection 
with  the  financial  district  in  order  to  give 
his  entire  attention  to  the  war  work  of  the 
Nation. 

He  was  made  a  member  of  the  committee 
formed  to  purchase  supplies  In  America  for 
the  Allies.  Then  the  President  appointed 
him  on  the  War  Council,  which  Included 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasxiry,  Navy,  War, 
also  Edward  N.  Hurley.  Harry  A.  Garfield, 
Herbert  Hoover,  Vance  McCormlck. 

On  March  4,  President  Wilson  appointed 
Mr.  Baruch  chairman  of  the  War  Industries 
Board.  The  President's  letter,  defining  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  chairman  stated. 
"The  ultimate  decision  of  all  questions 
should  rest  always  with  the  chairman,"  and 
the  letter  ended  with  the  sentence  that  he 
was  to  be  "the  general  eye  of  the  supply 
departments  In  Industry."  And  so  Mr.  Ba- 
ruch. along  with  the  glory  of  his  title,  was 
to  shoulder  the  full  responsibility. 

BPKEDT  AND  COXnUCEOXTS 

He  had  two  qualities  highly  desirable  in 
an  administration — quickness  and  courage. 
He  had  them  in  the  street  and  he  had  them 
in  war.  He  was  not  afraid  of  action.  A  third 
quality  which  fitted  him  most  fortunately 
for  his  duties  was  his  ability  to  get  people  to 
agree  on  a  proposition  and  put  It  through. 
His  methods  were  tactful  persuasion  rather 
than  coercion  and  he  was  fired  with  an  honest 
ambition  to  serve  his  country.  The  courage 
with  which  he  met  many  situations  where 
he  had  to  decide  between  the  rights  of  the 
Nation  and  the  rights  of  capital  showed  that 
tM  waa  no  respecter  of  financial  personages 


even  though  they  may  have  been  his  personal 
friends  and  associates. 

His  dominating  purpose  was  to  "bring  the 
people  to  realize  their  only  business  then 
was  the  business  of  war  and  to  make  the 
country  so  self-contained  in  an  economic 
sense  that  It  could,  if  necessary,  continue  to 
fight  independently  and  indefinitely  until 
victory  was  secured." 

"Some  of  the  war  lords  of  the  world  have 
said  I  was  and  am  a  warmonger,"  said  Mr. 
Baruch.  "If  insistence  that  this  country  be 
armed  to  protect  the  life  and  the  system  that 
we  have  here  Is  warmongering,  then  I  am  a 
warmonger. 

"Every  thoughtful  person  knows  that  no 
one  gains  from  war — conqueror,  vanquished, 
and  neutrals  all  lose.  Those  who  think  war 
will  bring  profit  to  any  nation  are  In  error. 
It  Is  only  peace  that  can  bring  gain.  spirit\ial 
or  material.  The  kind  of  peace  we  should 
have  Is  that  which  will  permit  In  the  whole 
world  the  development  of  the  Individual, 
that  he  may  be  free  to  think,  to  work,  and  to 
live  as  we  have  been  privileged  in  this 
coimtry." 


One-Third  of  Nation's  Children  on  One- 
Seventeenth  of  Nation's  Income 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

OF  Missouni 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 


Tuesday.  March  18.  1941 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  a  radio  address  delivered 
over  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour, 
March  8,  1941: 

President  O'Neal  and  State  presidents  of 
Farm  Bureau.  It  Is  a  privilege  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  participating  with  you  in  the 
program  this  morning,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  week  In  which  we  have  had  your  coopera- 
tion In  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  means 
more  to  the  farmers  of  America  than  any  bill 
which  has  been  considered  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

The  agricultural  appropriation  bill  Is  the 
only  bill  so  far  considered  In  the  House  which 
affects  farm  prices  or  the  farm  Income,  and 
it  Is  a  matter  of  gratification  that  after 
consximing  most  of  the  week  In  its  discussion 
we  have  passed  the  bill  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  reported  by  the  committee — a  com- 
mittee composed  of  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans—enacting a  nonpartisan  measure 
in  which  politics  had  no  part  and  in  vhich 
all  members  of  the  committee  Joined  in  an 
effort  to  write  a  bill  which  would  render 
the  greatest  possible  service  to  American  agri- 
culture. 

As  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  this  bill, 
every  farm  family  in  the  coimtry  will  live 
Just  a  little  better  and  every  business  de- 
pendent on  farm  patronage  wiU  be  Just  a 
little  more  prosperous.  With  the  Increased 
farm  Income  provided  by  this  blU,  farms  In 
many  communities  will  be  saved  which  other- 
wise would  fall  under  the  sheriff's  hammer 
and  farm  children  will  be  Just  a  little  better 
prepared  for  the  battle  of  life.  And — a  con- 
sideration not  to  be  overlooked  at  this  time — 
the  country  as  a  whole  will  be  not  only  more 
prosperous  and  a  better  place  in  which  to  live, 
but  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
the  Nation  will  be  stronger,  safer,  and  more 
secure,  for  the  stability  and  power  of  any 


people  rests,  in  the  last  analysis,  on  its  farm 
and  farm  homes  and  Its  agricultural  assets. 
In  that  respect,  the  blU  may  be  said  to  be 
a  defense  measure  in  the  truest  acceptance 
of  the  term.  The  farmer  produces  the  most 
essential  and  Indispensable  munition  of  war 
or  peace.  An  army  may  fight  without  tanks 
or  planes — and  armies  have  fought  and  won 
without  either — but  no  army  has  ever  been 
able  to  maintain  its  position  or  protect  its 
frontiers  without  food,  without  an  adequate 
ration. 

And  In  that  respect,  the  American  farmer  is 
discharging  his  duties  today  with  exceptional 
fidelity.  There  are  no  bottlenecks;  there 
are  no  strikes;  there  is  no  sabotage;  there 
Is  no  "fifth  column";  and  there  is  no  red 
flag  on  the  American  farm. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  supreme  service 
rendered  by  the  farmer,  he  is  receiving  the 
lowest  pay,  the  smallest  comparative  Income 
In  the  history  of  the  Nation.  In  the  last 
few  dajrs.  and  in  an  obvious  attempt  to  influ- 
ence the  consideration  of  this  biU,  releases 
have  been  sent  out  showing  that  the  farmers' 
Income  now  amounts  to  approximately 
$9,000,Q00 — a  little  more  than  last  year — and 
that  the  price  of  some  farm  products  has 
advanced  slightly  In  the  last  few  months. 
But  all  such  reports  carefully  overlook  the 
fact,  a  fact  which  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly,  that  while  income  is  larger  and 
prices  in  some  instances  are  somewhat  higher 
than  last  year  the  national  Income  has  in- 
creased BO  rapidly  and  the  price  of  all  in- 
dustrial commodities  has  advanced  so 
sharply  that  the  farmer  is  getting  a  price  and 
an  Income  of  less  purchasing  power  by  far 
than  he  got  last  year,  and  the  relative  wage 
he  receives  for  his  labor  and  the  return  he 
receives  from  his  farm  are  shrinking  every 
day. 

As  shown  during  the  debate  on  this  bill  in 
the  House  this  week,  industrial  prices  and 
dividends  are  today,  on  a  conservative  esti- 
mate. 50  percent  above  parity.  Union  wage 
scales  are  fully  80  percent  above  parity.  While 
the  farmer  is  receiving  less  than  two-thirds 
of  parity. 

On  this  depleted  Income  the  farmer  is  rais- 
ing one-third  of  the  children  of  the  Nation— 
and  Incidentally  farm-bom  and  farm-reared 
children  are  holding  the  key  positions  in 
America  today — the  farmer  is  raising  one- 
third  of  the  children  of  the  Nation  and  re- 
ceiving only  one-seventeenth  of  the  national 
Income— a  problem  of  national  import. 

One  of  the  reliable  statistical  authorities  of 
the  Nation  estimates  that  if  farm  products 
had  advanced  at  the  same  ratio  with  wages 
in  the  building  trades,  beef  wovild  today  be 
selling  for  93  a  pound,  eggs  for  $2  a  dozen, 
and  bread  for  25  cents  a  loaf,  and  other  prod- 
ucts in  proportion.  Now  these  are  unreason- 
able prices,  of  oovirse,  but  they  are  no  more 
unreasonable  than  the  prices  the  farmer  must 
pay  for  goods  and  services  in  these  favored 
trades  and  Industries. 

While  the  bill  we  have  Just  passed  does  not 
solve  this  problem.  It  does  help.  But  for  this 
bill,  cotton  would  be  selling  for  5  cents  a 
pound;  wheat  would  be  selling  for  30  cents  a 
bushel.  Corn  would  be  selling  for  15  cents 
and  hogs  again  would  be  selling  for  $2. 
Through  appropriations  carried  In  this  bill, 
through  loans,  parity  payments,  soil  conser- 
vation, and  other  funds  which  it  provides,  we 
are  holding  farm  markets  and  farm  prices  at 
present  levels. 

But  we  cannot  indefinitely  finance  agri- 
culture out  of  the  Public  Treasury  when  every 
other  class  in  America  is  receiving  parity  in 
the  open  market.  Agriculture,  too,  must  be 
allowed  a  fair  Income,  an  honest  price  and  a 
decent  wage  In  the  market  place.  And  that  is 
the  next  problem  for  this  Congress. 

It  Is  a  problem  which  must  be  solved  quick- 
ly, for  a  day  is  coming  which  will  be  remem- 
bered as  long  as  history  Is  written.  It  Is  a 
day  that  will  mark  an  epoch  In  the  annals  of 
the  human  race.    It  Is  the  data  on  wlUcH 
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medieval  history  will  end  and  modem  his- 
tory will  begin.  It  Is  the  date  of  the  end  of 
the  war. 

The  end  of  the  war  will  test  American  re- 
sources as  never  before.  We  must  prepare 
for  it  and  prepare  now,  in  this  session  of 
Congress. 

For  on  the  hour  the  armistice  is  signed 
every  war  Industry  will  close.  The  fires  in  a 
thousand  furnaces  will  die.  men  and  machines 
now  working  In  three  shifts,  turning  out  a 
vast  deluge  of  war  material,  all  of  which  Is 
pure  enomonlc  waste,  will  stop. 

The  farm  market  will  drop  as  it  dropped 
In  1920  unless  Congress  octs  now  to  put  a 
floor  under  farm  Income — as  it  already  has 
put  a  floor  under  labor's  income.  A  period 
of  destitution  will  come,  compared  with 
which  the  depression  following  the  last  war 
will  be  as  a  summer's  zepbyr  to  a  hurricane. 
Hell  has  no  fury  equal  to  that  which  awaits 
the  farmer  if  Congress  falls  him  in  this  hour 
of  need. 

In  1919  when  everybody  was  receiving  the 
highest  pay  and  the  highest  prices  ever  re- 
ceived— and  everybody  was  satisfied — the 
farmers  of  America  were  receiving  20  (>ercent 
_of  the  national  income.  Today  the  farmers 
receive  only  6V2  percent.  And  the  alarming 
thing  is — not  merely  that  the  farmer's  share 
has  dropped  from  one-fifth  to  one-seven- 
teenth but  that  it  steadily  continues  to  drop. 
In  1919  it  was  20  percent.  In  1925  it  was 
10  percent.  In  1937  it  was  8  percent.  In 
1938  it  was  7<4  percent.  In  1940  it  was  7  per- 
cent— and  now  in  the  first  months  of  1941  It 
Is  6iy4  percent.  So,  receiving  today  less  than 
a  third  of  what  we  rece:ved  for  the  same 
service  in  1919,  what  can  we  expect  In  the 
future — what  can  we  expect  next  year?  And 
remember — the  fanner  is  handling  the  Job 
more  efficiently  than  ever  before.  The  farmer 
Is  producing  more  abundantly  today  than 
in  any  previous  period.  The  reports  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Just  Issued  show 
the  greatest  surplus  of  cotton,  the  largest 
siirplus  of  wheat,  the  largest  number  of  meat 
animals  on  feed,  the  largest  supply  of  tobacco 
ever  accumulated.  Siirpluses  of  all  agricul- 
tural products  are  record  breaking.  The 
farmer  Is  supporting  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
in  greater  luxury  while  he  is  himself  receiv- 
ing comparatively  less.  We  have  today  the 
highest  standard  of  living:  In  the  city  and 
comparably  the  lowest  standard  of  living  on 
the  farm — the  widest  difference  in  pay  re- 
ceived by  the  farmer  and  the  rest  of  the 
country — than  has  ever  been  known  since 
Columbtis   discovered   America. 

The  farmer's  share  in  the  national  Income 
has  fallen  in  a  few  years  from  20  to  6 1/2 
percent — and  is  still  falling.  Why  this  un- 
filial  treatment  of  the  most  f aithftU  and  most 
patriotic  class  of  the  Nation?  The  farmer 
works  100  hours  a  week,  Irxludlng  Sunday — 
he  and  his  wife  and  his  children — for  half  of 
what  he  got  In  1919 — while  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  works  40  hours  a  week,  with  Saturday 
and  Sunday  off,  for  twice  what  they  got  in 
1919. 

Why  this  discrimination  and  Inequality  of 
compensation?  The  answer  is  written  here 
in  Washington,  so  bold  and  so  clear  that  he 
who  runs  may  read.  It  is  because  labor  and 
Industry  are  organized,  ani  their  representa- 
tives have  Influenced  and  are  influencing 
Congress  to  pass  laws  which  protect  their  In- 
terests, put  a  floo-  under  their  wages,  stabil- 
ize their  prices,  and  guarantee  their  incomes. 

Now,  you  cannot  repeal  these  laws.  You 
do  not  want  to  repeal  them.  The  farmer, 
above  all  others,  believes  that  the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  and  has  always  supported 
labor  legislation  and  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  American  indvistry.  But  the 
farmer  cannot  leave  his  own  Interests  unpro- 
tected here.  He  cannot  let  the  other  fellows 
pass  all  the  laws  while  they  pass  none  for 
him — he  cannot  let  them  legislate  money 
Into  the  pockets  of  others  and  legislate  it  out 
of  the  farmer's  pockets  to  do  it.    In  this  bill 


alone  the  representatives  of  organised  agri- 
culture have  been  Instrumental  in  raising 
and  maintaining  the  price,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, of  every  farm  product.  But  the  Job  is 
not  yet  done.  They  need  you  and  a  million 
more  like  you  to  back  them  up  and  to  back 
up  farm  Congressmen.  We  need  the  sup- 
port, the  counsel,  and  cooperation  of  a 
strong.  BggresEive,  militant  organization. 

Join  now.  Join  and  bring  your  neighbor 
with  you.  That  is  the  only  way  to  get  effec- 
tive and  permanent  results.  That  is  the  way 
labor  has  lifted  its  status  from  poor  pay. 
intolerable  working  conditions,  and  arbitrary 
coercion,  to  honest  wages  and  a  voice  In  Its 
own  government.  Join  yoiir  farm  organiza- 
tion. Join  with  us  In  providing  a  stabilized. 
STOstalned.  continuous  prosperity  for  the  man 
who  feeds  the  Nation.  And  in  prospering 
agriculture  we  will  prosper  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  this  broad- 
cast, I  received  letters  from  practically 
every  State  in  the  Union.  In  order  that 
we  may  have  some  idea  of  what  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Nation  are  thinking,  I  am 
giving  below  a  brief  cross  section  of  the 
replies  received: 

NEW   HAMPSHIBE 

I  listened  with  amazement  this  noon  to  a 
speech  from  you  over  station  WBZ.  Boston. 
My  husband  and  I  Just  6topp>ed  eating  and 
looked  at  each  other.  May  God  bleae  you  In 
your  effort.  Our  boy.  Just  19,  could  see  no 
future  here  on  the  farm  with  us,  and  we  could 
not  encourage  him  to  stay  and  face  the  hard 
work  and  worry  and  fruitless  effort.  He  has 
Joined  the  Navy  and  gone.  Left  his  colt  he 
raised  and  purebred  bull  calf  and  all  his  ani- 
mals he  loved.  Said  maybe  he  could  earn 
enough  money  to  help  us  carry  on.  We  have 
a  hired  man  we  haven't  paid  for  3  years.  All 
my  sheets  are  made  of  bleached  grain  bags. 
The  children  are  unable  to  have  dental  atten- 
tion. This  week  for  meat  we  have  had  one 
piece  of  beef.  2  pounds  of  sausage.  The  rest 
of  the  time  we  have  eaten  eggs,  and  those 
only  one  a  day  apiece  to  feed  a  family  of  5. 
Of  course,  we  have  our  potatoes  and  vege- 
tables I  canned.  We  raised  a  steer,  but  had  to 
sell  It  to  pay  bills.  We  have  been  to  one 
movie  In  the  last  year.  It  has  been  a  crime 
the  way  the  Government  has  loaned  money  to 
the  farmer  and  then  gives  no  opportunity  to 
make  enough  to  pay  back.  One  of  our  neigh- 
bors has  Just  lost  everything  he  had.  A  man 
who  fought  In  the  World  War.  A  good  farmer 
and  fine  caretaker.  He  loses  everything,  and 
with  3  children  and  a  wife  has  to  go  to  work 
by  the  day.  I  am  but  a  poor  farmer's  wife, 
but  I  want  to  at  least  acknowledge  my  appre- 
ciation. 

ARIZOMA 

Happened  to  turn  on  the  radio  and  heard 
your  speech.  The  farmer  has  less  buying 
power  than  I  remember.  For  the  past  few 
years  farm  expense  has  been  going  up  and 
farm  prices  coming  down  untU  less  than  the 
cost  of  production  Is  being  realized.  We  must 
do  something  to  keep  people  on  the  farm  and 
give  them  enough  to  raise  their  children. 

MARTIANO 

If  the  farmer  had  money  enovigh  from  his 
crops  to  buy  machinery  and  repair  his  build- 
ings and  pay  for  what  his  family  has  to  have, 
the  merchants  would  have  business. 

CALIFORNIA 

We  Just  can't  make  ends  meet  on  the  farm 
any  more.  Can't  Congress  do  something  for 
farm  prices  so  we  can  have  enough  to  buy 
what  we  used  to  have. 

COLOKADO 

Our  farmers  are  Just  existing.  The  county 
agent  is  helpful  and  the  Government  is  In- 
troducing soil-conservation  methods  that 
are  helpful  but  that  is  not  enough.  Every- 
thing Is  so  hlgb  wc  do  not  get  enough  for 


what  we  sell  to  buy  what  we  have  to  have 
to  live. 

nxiMoa 

As  you  know,  farming  has  not  been  profit- 
able for  the  last  few  years.  I  would  leave 
the  farm  and  go  to  work  but  I  am  a  World 
War  veteran  and  too  old  to  get  a  Job  and  too 
young  to  get  an  old-age  pension. 

INDIANA 

Your  speech  reminds  me  of  a  famer  who 
was  approached  by  a  farm  editor  and  asked 
if  he  would  not  be  Interested  In  becoming  a 
better  farmer.  The  farmer  rej^ied:  "Brother. 
I  am  not  farming  now  half  as  good  as  I  know 
how."  Improving  production  when  we  are 
getting  such  low  prices  is  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse. 

NTW  YORK 

My  farm  is  one  of  the  best  In  Columbia 
County.  I  just  figured  my  Income  tax  and 
find  I  have  lost  over  a  thousand  dollars  this 
year.  Last  year  I  lost  $875.54.  These  losses 
were  with  my  son  working  on  the  farm  with- 
out pay  during  the  last  two  summers.  Today 
he  is  on  his  way  to  Camp  Benning  for  his 
selective  service. 

I  have  been  In  the  genertJ  merchandise  and 
machinery  business  since  1913,  and  I  am  quot- 
ing herewith  some  of  the  prices  that  farmers 
had  to  pay  and  what  they  received  for  what 
they  produced  during  that  time. 

In  1913  we  sold  gang  plows  such  as  we  use 
in  our  country,  one  14-lnch  gang  with  S-horse 
steel  hitch  complete  with  2  set  shares,  for  $73 
laid  down  on  the  farm;  a  grain  drlU.  10-foot, 
such  as  we  use  here,  for  $145;  a  binder  for 
$160;  a  mower  for  $fiO;  a  wagon  for  $76:  etc. 
And  we  received  80  cents  to  $1  for  a  bushel 
of  wheat,  and  taxes  were  about  10  percent  ctf 
what  they  are  now.  And  now  a  plow  costs 
$150;  a  drUl  $275;  and  a  binder  $300;  and 
a-percent  sales  tax  on  top  of  it.  Now.  any 
sane  man  wlU  have  to  admit  that  the  present 
prices  are  about  one-half  of  what  it  should  be 
for  what  a  farmer  raises. 

Everybody  is  head  over  heels  in  debt,  ma- 
chinery worn  out,  taxes  eating  him  up,  and 
the  farm  going  to  pieces.  Many  farmers  are 
dying  from  the  effect.  It  has  made  mors 
bums  out  of  good  hard-working  farmers 
than  we  have  had  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world. 

PKNMSTLVANIA 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  my  husband  and  I 
moved  out  to  the  farm  and  had  in  mind  we 
would  work  toward  some  security  for  our  old 
age — he  being  51  and  I  under  50.  We  were 
both  broxight  up  on  the  farm  and  did  not 
find  it  difficult  to  adjust  oiirselves  again. 

The  place  we  bought  was  an  old.  run-down, 
n^lected  poultry  farm.  We  both  like 
chickens  so  we  began  to  grow  them.  I  did  as 
much  of  the  work  as  I  could  possibly  do  In 
the  daytime,  and  during  the  summer  we  both 
worked  every  evening  until  10  o'clock.  My 
husband  works  in  town  to  earn  the  living  and 
pay  the  bills,  else  we  would  starve.  At  the 
close  of  last  year,  with  slave  labor,  denying 
ourselves  of  all  outside  pleasure  and  recrea- 
tion, we  had  less  than  300  head  cf  laying 
stock  clear.  All  our  labor  was  free  service, 
poultry  inspected  almost  weekly  by  a  regular 
inspector,  all  improvements  were  paid  for  with 
my  husband's  earnings. 

During  the  month  of  January  we  thought 
ourselves  in  position  to  make  a  profit,  as  all 
growing  stock  had  grown  to  laying  stock. 
But  instead,  the  wholesale  egg  prices  had 
taken  a  dip.  We  came  out  $1  to  the  good, 
not  counting  cost  of  delivery,  lights,  or  labor. 
We  culled  the  flock.  February  eggs  took  an- 
other drop.  Instead  of  coming  cut  even  wa 
ran  behind  $7.  Now  I  ask  the  consuming 
public,  who  are  constantly  striking  for  higher 
wages,  how  much  longer  is  the  fanner  to  pro- 
duce his  food  xuder  such  conditions.  Were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  maka 
rq;>ain  on  our  3-year-back  clothes,  we  would 
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be  going  to  a  rummage  sale  to  make  our 
pu.  chases.  All  other  farmers  around  here 
are  making  the  same  sacrifices  as  far  as  I 
can  see. 


St.  Patrick's  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or  NTW  YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  March  20,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALFRED  E.  SMITH 


Mr.  LYNCH.  Mi'.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  therein 
an  address  delivered  on  the  17th  of  March 
by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens 
of  New  York  State,  a  sterling  patriot  and 
a  great  statesman,  the  Honorable  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  at  the  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seventh  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
PYiendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  in  New  York: 

For  years  I  have  heard  distinguished  and 
eloquent  men  tell  the  history  of  Ireland;  its 
battles  for  freedom,  of  the  great  emigration 
to  America,  of  the  wonderful  achievements 
of  the  people  of  Irish  birth,  and  of  their 
great  love  and  devotion  to  the  country  of 
their  adoption,  and  the  part  played  by  their 
children  in  the  upbuilding  and  development 
ol  our  great  democracy;  how  they  and  mil- 
lions of  others  have  looked  upon  America  as 
God's  gift  to  the  poor,  the  downtrodden,  and 
the  oppressed  of  every  land. 

Their  record  Is  an  answer  to  the  queer 
notions  of  the  dictators  who  believe  that 
there  can  be  no  unity  in  a  country  like  ours, 
because  there  are  so  many  people  of  diverse 
origins,  so  many  people  with  ties  binding 
them  to  the  old  country,  so  many  differences 
(tf  opinion  which,  if  left  to  ourselves,  can  be 
Ironed  out.  but  which  can  be  played  up  and 
magnified  by  skillful  troublemakers. 

What  do  the  dictators  know  about  this 
country?  They  have  never  mingled  with  ovir 
people.  They  never  saw  Abie's  Irish  Rose  or 
Ftlendly  Enemies.  They  know  nothing  of 
the  strong  ties  that  bind  our  people  together. 
Irrespective  of  their  origin. 

Let  them  take  a  look  at  the  list  of  men 
who  went  from  a  public  school  in  Oliver 
Street  to  the  first  World  War  where  they  will 
find  a  representative  of  every  nation  in  the 
dvUized  world.  They  do  not  know  that 
there  are  10  Chinamen  in  the  Sixty-ninth 
Regiment.  Kwok  Chung  Lee  is  the  latest 
addition  and  upon  examination  It  was 
foimd  that  he  was  a  cook,  so  dont  be  sur- 
prised any  day  If  you  read  In  the  paper  that 
a  large  nximber  of  Irish  soldiers  in  Alabama 
are  eating  chop  suey  with  the  same  relish 
that  they  would  eat  corned  beef  and  cabbage. 

The  dictators  are  foolish  enough  to  believe 
that  they  can  stir  up  differences,  magnify 
grievances,  and  create  confusion  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  would  be  helpless  to  defend 
our  democracy  if  and  when  the  time  ccmes 
for  a  final  show-down.  The  propaganda  com- 
ing out  of  dictator  countries  rests  on  a  com- 
plete and  total  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
motives  and  ImpiUses  that  supply  the  driv- 
ing force  and  the  energy  that  runs  this  coun- 
try. Anything  that  rests  on  false  premises 
can  never  get  anywhere  because  Its  conclu- 
sions will  always  be  wrong. 

If  you  dont  know  the  psychology  of  a  peo- 
ple how  do  you  expect  to  get  any  place  with 
them9    Ot  all  the  group*  that  make  up  Amer- 


ica the  Irish  people  will  be  the  last  to  fall 
for  the  "bunk."  First,  because  we  are  patri- 
otic and  our  devotion  to  the  United 
States,  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  to  the  Constitution  has  been  spoken  of 
at  our  annual  dinners  down  through  the 
years  since  our  institution.  Second,  thanks 
be  to  God,  the  Irish  people  have  a  well-de- 
veloped sense  of  humor  and  they  get  a  big 
laugh  from  the  awkward  stooges  who  rep- 
resent Adolf,  Benito,  and  Joey.  Third,  Irish 
people  have  instilled  in  them  a  religious 
faith  that  is  angered  and  affronted  by  the 
godless  dictators  who  would  tear  down  all 
religions.  Now,  let  us  take  account  of  stock 
and  be  sure  that  we  will  not  be  foolish 
enough  to  believe  that  liberty  can  be  kept 
alive  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  tjrranny; 
foolish  enough  to  think  that  we  can  get 
along  nicely  in  a  world  dominated  by  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  dictators.  I  don't  know 
where  the  conflict  will  end.  The  forces  be- 
hind the  dictators  are  not  only  formidable, 
they  are  ruthless  and  fanatical  and  they 
have  a  great  advantage  over  the  slow-moving, 
constitutional,  scrupulous,  and  high-minded 
forces  of  democracy. 

The  big  question  is.  Can  we  get  wartime 
production  without  declaring  war?  Another 
Important  question  Is  whether  or  not  our 
people  are  serious  enough  in  the  situation  in 
which  they  find  themselves.  Do  they  real- 
ize that  ordinary,  easy-going  living,  and 
peacetime  pursuits  must  give  way  to  a  rapid 
preparation  for  the  defense  of  our  country? 
Whatever  may  be  in  store  for  us  I  know 
that  the  followers  of  St.  Patrick  will  be 
found  in  the  front  rank  of  Americans  who 
have  no  other  purpose  than  to  defend  the 
United  States  against  her  enemies,  no  matter 
who  they  are  or  where  they  are. 


Allocation  of  War  Industries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OF  SOUTH   CAROIINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  March  20,  1941 


Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House  at  this  time  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  some  observa- 
tions touching  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram, and  calling  attention  to  a  policy 
which  may  prove  to  be  subject  to  crit- 
icism if  continued.  I  know  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  criticize  or  find  fault,  and  I 
take  the  position  that  no  man  has  the 
right  to  criticize  the  action  or  policies  of 
another  unless  he  is  able  to  suggest  or 
recommend  a  course  or  policy  which 
would  prove  to  be  more  satisfactory  or 
successful  and  in  this  I  sincerely  trust 
that  what  I  shall  say  will  not  subject  me 
to  the  possibility  of  the  charge  that  I 
am  not  practicing  what  I  preach. 

Enormous  sums  of  money  have  already 
been  appropriated  by  Congress  upon  the 
theory  that  the  safety  and  future  of  our 
Government  and  its  institutions  are  seri- 
ously threatened  by  foes  both  from 
within  as  well  as  without.  These  ap- 
propriations are  made  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  this  country  to 
proper^  and  successfuHy  defend  itself 
in  case  of  an  attempted  invasion  from 
the  outside.    Staggering  appropriations 


in  the  future  are  being  planned  and 
will  be  made  upon  the  same  theory.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  great  de- 
tail outlining  the  grounds  or  reasons  for 
our  apprehensions  as  to  what  we  may  be 
forced  to  meet.  We  all  may  be  mis- 
taken as  to  what  may  happen,  and  I 
can  express  the  hope  that  we  are,  but 
I  am  proceeding  upon  the  assumption 
that  what  we  have  already  done  and 
what  we  are  now  doing  may  be  justified 
in  the  light  of  present  information. 

In  an  effort  to  localize  our  fears  of 
attack  from  without  it  seems  to  be  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  if  attack  ia 
made  it  will  come  first  by  way  of  the 
countries  south  of  us.  Practically  all  of 
our  military  experts  have  said  and  are 
still  saying  that  if  Britain  falls  the  next 
step  in  the  line  of  march  for  world  con- 
trol by  the  totalitarian  states  or  the 
Nazi  forces  will  be  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
and  take  charge  of  South  America, 
where  preparations  are  already  being 
made  by  propaganda  and  otherwise  to 
make  invasion  with  little  or  no  resist- 
ance from  the  Latin  republics.  Should 
the  Nazi  forces  be  successful  in  such  a 
program  and  this  country  undertakes  to 
defend  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  to  which  it 
has  subscribed  for  more  than  a  centuiy. 
we  will  certainly  be  called  upon  to  de- 
fend our  Government  and  its  institu- 
tions. 

Our  defense  program  so  far  has  been 
outlined  with  this  thought  in  mind.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the 
premises  laid  down  or  the  conclusions 
reached  are  absolutely  correct,  but  I  am 
certain  that  the  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  before  us  is  such  as  to  preclude 
any  other  conclusion.  At  least  the  Con- 
gress so  far  has  been  acting  upon  this 
hypothesis,  and  it  is  assumed  that  those 
in  charge  of  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram are  acting  upon  the  same  premises. 
Therefore,  in  outlining  a  program  our  de- 
fense lines  should  be  where  they  will  be 
the  most  effective  from  the  standpoint  of 
offense,  because  if  we  are  correct  in  our 
as.sumption,  and  the  information  fur- 
nished is  correct,  we  will  be  forced  to 
take  the  offensive.  Certainly  then  both 
our  defense  and  offense  lines  should  be 
Disced  south  of  our  seat  of  Government, 
but  in  reality  we  find  that  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  preparations  are  being 
made  in  this  section  of  the  country.  It 
is  true  most  of  the  military  training 
camps  have  been  located  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  States  which  will 
be  the  assembling  ground  for  our  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Corps  in  case  of  an  at- 
tempted invasion.  One  reason  for  the 
locating  of  camps  here  is  in  order  that 
the  trainees  may  be  near  the  scene  of 
action  in  case  an  emergency  should  arise. 
This  is  perfectly  logical  in  planning  a 
defense  program,  but  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  it  is  a  weak  link  in  the  chain  of 
defense  to  train  young  men  to  become  ex- 
perts in  military  tactics  and  have  the  im- 
plements of  war  manufactured  and  stored 
1,000  or  1,500  miles  from  what  will  be  the 
assembling  ground. 

My  thought  is  that  if  the  Government 
is  going  to  construct  or  erect  added  or 
additional  plants  for  the  manufacture  of 
war  implements  such  plants  should  be 
located  somewhere  near  these  young  men 
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where  they  are  being  trained  so  that  in 
case  of  emergency  the  warrior  will  have 
his  weapons  within  arm's  reach  and  win 
not  be  required  to  take;  the  hazard  of  hav- 
ing them  transported  a  thousand  or  fif- 
teen hundred  miles  before  he  can  arm 
himself,  although  he  may  be  face  to  face 
with  the  enemy.  To  be  definite  and  clear 
in  the  point  I  am  try-ing  to  make.  I  want 
to  suggest  to  these  In  charge  of  the  de- 
fense program  that  In  the  creation  or 
establishment  of  ne^'  plants  for  use  in 
making  or  storing  implements  of  war 
such  plants  should  bi-  located  as  near  as 
possible  to  where  tlie  men  are  being 
trained.  This  seems  to  be  fundamental 
because  I  am  certain  that  if  I  were  in 
training  and  making  preparations  to  de- 
fend my  country  against  a  threatened  or 
pending  attack  I  would  want  to  have  my 
weapons  for  defense  where  I  could  put 
my  hands  on  them  a*  a  moment's  warn- 
ing and  not  be  forced  to  wait  a  week  or 
10  days  or  longer  to  jret  them.  We  must 
remember  that  the  destiny  of  nations  has 
been  determined  upon  what  was  consid- 
ered a  minor  loss  of  time — Napoleon  lost 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  was  exiled  for 
life  because  one  of  his  subordinates  was 
delayed  in  securing  necessary  munitions 
and  supplies.  In  our  war  for  ii.depend- 
ence  Washington  defeated  the  Hessians 
at  Trenton  because  they  were  not  able  to 
connect  up  with  their  defense  weapons  in 
time  to  meet  his  attack. 


The  Case  of  Claire  Bruno 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OOP 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  20,  1941 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  I  received  from  one  of  my 
constituents : 

New  York.  N.  Y..  March  4.  1941. 
Congressman  Martin  J  KrNTnnjT, 

New  York.  NY. 

HoNORABLc  Sa:  As  an  active  worker  In  your 
district.  I  am  bringing  a  problem  to  you  that 
has  recently  been  brought  to  my  notice  by 
friends,  who  say  that  my  name  appears  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  September  19,  1940, 
and  was  placed  there  by  Congressman  Dick- 
stein  (Democrat,  New  York) .  along  with  some 
599  so-called  anti-Semitic  leaders. 

I  have  absolutely  no  afOliation  with  any 
antl-Semltlc  organization,  and  I  resent  this 
accusation  of  Mr.  Dickstein's.  It  Is  untrue, 
unwarranted,   and   hurtful. 

My  problem  is.  How  may  I  have  my  name 
expunged  from  the  Recobo. 

Will  you  be  so  kind.  Congressman  Kxnnidt, 
and  tell  me  how  this  can  be  done? 
Very  truly  yours, 

Cuuss  Brttno. 

Mr.  Speaker,  upon  investigation  I  find 
that  the  writer  was  entirely  justified  In 
protesting  against  her  name  being  listed 
by  Representative  Dickstkzn  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  September  19, 1940. 


It  appears  that  Mr.  DxcKsnnr  inchided 
the  name  of  Claire  Bruno  in  a  list  of 
aUeged  anti-Semitic  leaders. 

Claire  Bruno  has  been  an  active  worker 
In  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
at  no  time  has  ever  been  known  to  take 
part  in  any  un-American  activity.  To 
have  her  name  published  in  the  CoNcatES- 
sioNAL  Record  without  an  opportunity  of 
a  hearing  is,  in  my  opinion,  both  unfair 
and  unjust. 

In  justice  to  this  lady  I  am  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  request  that  her  name  be  expunged 
from  the  permanent  Record. 


End    Unemploymeiii    and    Balance    the 
Badfet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  20,  1941 


LECTURE  BY  DR.  JOHN  BARR,  OF  URBANA, 
ILL. 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  the  following  short  lecture  by 
Dr.  John  Barr.  of  Urbana.  Hi: 

For  several  years  before  the  war  began  in 
September  1939,  Germany  had  been  employ- 
ing all  of  its  people,  many  of  them  on  a  lO- 
hour  day,  and  in  addition  had  been  im- 
porting labor  from  other  countries.  So  far 
as  we  can  tell,  this  great  activity  was  about 
equally  divided  between  the  production  of 
goods  for  normal  civilian  use.  and  arma- 
ments. That  is.  about  half  of  the  energy 
of  the  German  people  was  devoted  to  prep- 
arations for  war.  Industry  and  individuals 
were  very  heavily  taxed,  the  government  hav- 
ing total  conUt)!  of  production  and  invest- 
ment, directing  them  into  whatever  chan- 
nels it  wished.  The  result  was  that  while 
Income  was  to  some  extent  more  evenly 
distributed,  the  standard  of  living  in  gen- 
eral was  considerably  lowered.  The  people 
were  willing  to  sacrifice  butter  for  guns. 

This  coun  y  likewise  will  not  be  making 
•  full  defense  effort  until  every  person  able 
to  work  has  a  job  at  48  hours  per  week  and 
we  are  curtailing  our  demand  for  usual  con- 
sumption goods  so  that  such  an  amount  of 
time  and  energy  will  be  available  for  defense 
purposes  as  our  Government  may  consider 
to  be  necessary.  We  will  not  be  doing  this 
out  of  amy  special  love  for  Englaind  but  for 
the  very  selfish  purpose  of  our  own  protec- 
tion. But  if  the  English  people  ai  s  willing  to 
stand  for  the  bombing  and  loss  of  life  and 
property,  we  should  at  least  be  ready  to 
cheerfully  forego  a  part  of  our  normal  peace- 
time wants  in  order  to  provide  tools  that 
will  be  used  in  our  own  behalf. 

When  we  have  reached  this  conditian  of 
full  employment  which  should  be  brought 
about  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  our  na- 
tional Income  will  be  approaching  the  $90,- 
000.000,000  mark  and  our  total  expenditures. 
Including  those  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  be  about  $30,000,000,000.  This  wUl 
leave  about  $15,000,000,000  for  military  pur- 
poeea.    This  la  stating  the  caae  for  defc 


mildly.  It  will  not  be  an  effort  comparable 
to  what  both  Cagland  and  Germany  are  now 
making  and  Insofar  as  we  fall  to  do  this  we 
will  be  belittling  the  power  of  Germany. 
Overconfidence  has  lost  many  a  ball  ganM 

A  budget  of  $30,000,000,000  wlU  be  roughly 
a  third  of  our  national  income.  In  18S8  this 
country  collected  $14,300,000,000  In  taxes — the 
most  that  had  ever  been  collected  in  any  one 
year.  The  national  Income  that  year  was 
$66  300,000.000.  so  that  the  percentage  of  taxes 
was  33  and  the  amount  left  after  taxes  was 
$53,000  000,000.  This  means  that  $53,000,000.- 
000  «-orth  of  nongovemmental  goods  and 
services  were  produced  to  be  used  by  aU  the 
people.  If  we  collected  $90,000,000,000  In 
taxes  from  a  national  Ir.come  of  $90,000,000.- 
000  it  would  mean  that  $60,000  000  000  worth 
of  nongovernmental  gt^xls  and  services  would 
be  available  for  normal  civilian  use — not 
much  sacrifice  so  far  as  compared  with  193a. 
When  in  a  condition  of  full  employment,  we 
coUect  the  exact  cost  of  governmental  activi- 
ties (that  is.  balance  the  Budget)  we  leave 
the  exact  cost  of  civilian  goods  for  the  pur- 
chase of  such  goods. 

ftow.  suppose  that  at  this  point  of  full  em- 
ployment, instead  of  balancing  the  Budget  ws 
continue  to  borrow,  say,  $10,000,000,000  a 
year  from  the  banks  Then.  Instead  ol  having 
$60  000,000.000  with  which  to  buy  the  avaU- 
able  amount  of  civilian  goods,  we  wlU  have 
$70,000,000,000  with  which  to  buy  the  same 
amotint  of  goods,  and  the  price  of  these  goods 
must  go  up,  and  that  means  Inflation.  That 
Is,  the  price  of  goods  must  go  up  unless  the 
Government  fixes  prices.  If  the  Government 
does  fix  prices  at  the  old  level,  then  we  wiU 
have  $10.000.0<X).000  to  save.  This  money  wiU 
then  go  Into  the  banks  and  remain  idle,  be- 
cause there  will  be  nothing  to  spend  tt  for, 
and  the  Government  will  be  paying  Interest 
on  It.  In  a  state  of  full  employment,  as  we 
Increase  the  amount  of  armaments  produced 
we  decrease  the  amount  of  civilian  g<.  ods. 
We  therefore  sacrifice  the  satisfactions  that 
the  consumption  of  these  goods  would  have 
afforded  and  to  the  same  extent  reduce  our 
standard  of  living. 

If  this  analysis  is  correct,  it  means  that  the 
burden  of  producing  armaments  must  be 
borne  by  the  people  at  the  very  time  that 
the  armaments  are  being  produced:  it  can- 
not possibly  be  shifted  to  the  next  genera- 
tion, even  by  borrowing.  The  burden  will 
consist  of  working  harder  and  consuming  less. 
If  we  borrow  and  the  next  generation  pays 
the  bill.  It  will  pay  it  to  the  next  generation, 
"nils,  of  course,  assumes  internal  borrowing, 
or  borrowing  wlthlr  oxir  own  country,  and 
there  is  no  one  else  in  the  world  that  this 
country  can  borrow  from  at  the  present  time. 

Our  annual  national  income  is  the  value 
of  the  goods  and  services  that  we  produce 
within  the  j^ar  The  only  way  that  we  can 
place  a  burden  upon  the  next  generation  is 
in  seme  way  to  reduce  Its  ability  to  produce. 
We  will  not  reduce  such  ability  by  leaving 
to  the  next  generation  or  the  people  of  to- 
morrow a  vast  amount  of  machine  tools  and 
factcHies  produced  by  our  own  activities  at 
the  present  time. 

From  this  discussion  it  would  appear  that 
the  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  balance  tha 
Budget  by  taxation.  We  have  seen  that  bor- 
rowing means  Inflation.  If  we  borrow  and 
the  debt  Is  paid,  it  must  be  paid  by  taxa- 
tion. If  the  debt  is  not  paid,  it  may  mean 
repudiation.  We  therefore  see  that  we  ara 
faced  with  either  taxation,  inflation,  or  re- 
pudiation. Taxation  can  be  orderly  and  fair, 
nther  Inflation  or  repudiation  can  be  very 
disorderly  and  very  unfair.  But  what  kind 
of  taxation  sbaU  we  have? 

Pec^le  of  low  Incomes  qiend  tbelr  money 
mostly  for  nondurable  goods — food  and 
clothing — the  raw  materials  for  which  do 
not  enter  into  the  production  of  annamenta. 
We  should  thoefore  tax  the  people  of  higher 
Incomes,  and  this  means  hi^ier  Inooma  and 
Inhcrttanos  taxea. 
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The  national  income  in  1940  waa  $74,000,- 
000,000.  and  total  tax  collections  about 
$15,000,000,000.  If  we  increase  the  national 
Income  to  $90,000,000,000  and  tax  collections 
to  $30,000,000,000.  we  can  stiU  live  a  little 
better  than  we  did  In  1940,  which  was  not 
what  could  be  called  a  bad  year,  and  at  the 
same  time  pay  for  all  of  oxir  greatly  increased 
Government  expenditures.  The  yield  from 
Income  and  Inheritance  taxes  in  1940  was 
probably  about  $2,000,000,000. 

If  we  wish  to  raise  the  entire  Increase  in 
taxes  from  these  sources  it  means  that  they 
will  have  to  yield  at  least  seven  times  as  much. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  rates  will 
be  multiplied  by  7.  A  drastic  increase  would 
be  necessary,  but  we  are  up  against  a  drastic 
situation  and  drastic  measures  must  be  taken 
to  meet  it.  The  exact  rates  would  have  to  be 
determined  by  tax  experts,  but  there  are  some 
points  which  should  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. 

Rates  on  estates  and  gifts  are  still  compara- 
tively low  eaoept  in  the  highest  brackets. 
Exemptions  could  be  lowered  and  the  return 
from  this  source  greatly  increased. 

I  believe  that  ordinary  corporation  Income 
taxes  should  t>e  abolished,  as  high  rates  on 
this  kind  of  income  are  very  unfair  to  stock- 
holders of  small  means.  A  flat  corporation 
Income  tax  la  not  progressive  and  violates  the 
principle  of  ability  to  pay.  But  If  these  rates 
are  abolished,  there  nnist  be  a  tax  on  undis- 
tributed profits.  The  ludistributed  profits 
tax,  which  with  a  few  changes  would  have 
bean  an  excellent  tax,  met  an  untimely  fate. 
This  tar  should  be  reenacted  and  there  should 
•lao  be  an  excess-profits  tax  with  rates  ap- 
.proacfaing  100  percent. 

The  personal  income-tax  ratea  would  have 
to  be  greatly  modlOed.  In  CStnada  the  nor- 
mal rate  is  6  percent  and  the  exemptions  are 
$600  for  a  single  person  and  $1,200  for  a  mar- 
ried couple  without  dependents.  In  England 
the  exemptions  are  $400  for  a  single  person 
and  $680  for  a  married  couple.  In  England 
about  SO  percent  of  all  taxes  are  Income  and 
profits  taxes,  as  they  would  be  here  under  the 
arrangement  mentioned. 

A  recent  study  made  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  shows  that  psople  with  in- 
comes of  less  than  $500  per  year  pay  22  per- 
cent of  their  Income  in  all  kinds  of  taxes, 
most  of  which  are  hidden.  This  percentage 
decreases  steadily  to  the  $5,000  to  $10,000 
br^eket,  where  the  percentage  is  only  15  per- 
cent. From  that  point  the  percentages'  In- 
crease, but  the  22-percent  figxue  is  not 
again  reached  until  we  come  to  the  $15,000 
to  $20,000  bracket.  People  with  incomes  of 
over  $20,000  pay,  on  the  average,  31.3  per- 
cent in  all  taxes.  This  shows  that  the  great- 
est increases  in  Income-tax  rates  should 
be  made  in  the  brackets  from  $1,500  to  say 
$100,000.  Increases  should  also  be  made  In 
the  very  high  brackets  but  not  In  the  same 
proportion. 

Ab  we  lower  the  exemptions  and  take  in 
people  whose  income  is  made  up  mostly  of 
wages  and  salaries,  the  collection  should  be 
made  at  the  source.  We  already  have  the 
machinery  for  doing  this  in  our  social- 
security  department.  Employers  could  with- 
hold the  income  taxes  along  with  other  pay- 
ments. 

We  do  not  know  when  the  present  emer- 
gency will  be  over.  If  Germany  wins,  we 
will  be  forced  to  maintain  a  two-ocean  navy 
and  a  huge  standing  army  indefinitely.  If 
we  continue  to  borrow  to  meet  this  expendi- 
ture, our  national  debt  will  soon  be  larger 
than  even  the  most  carefree  among  us  would 
deem  cwmfortable.  The  only  way  to  make 
so  large  a  debt  endurable  would  be  to  place 
the  burden  of  carrying  the  debt  upon  the 
wealthier  classes.  This  again  woiild  mean 
Increased  income  taxes.  Eventually,  why 
sot  now? 

If  the  emergency  passes  we  will  then  be 
confronted  with  the  danger  of  a  great  b\isi- 
neas  slump.    In  this  situation  the  high  in« 


come  taxes  should  be  continued  and  other 
taxes  reduced.  The  Federal  Govenmient 
should  go  in  for  a  big  program  of  public  works 
and  services.  If  more  money  was  taken  in, 
than  could  efllciently  be  spent  in  this  way, 
part  of  it  should  be  rebated  to  the  States. 
These  rebates  should  be  made  in  prop)ortion 
to  the  population  of  the  States  and  in  in- 
verse proportion  to  the  per  capita  income  in 
the  several  States.  The  State  governments 
wo\ild  In  turn  rebate  to  their  smaller  sub- 
divisions. In  this  way  sales  and  property 
taxes  would  be  reduced  and  larger  purchasing 
power  left  in  the  hands  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  This  Increased  purchasing  power 
would  be  an  effective  demand  for  goods  and 
would  sustain  business  in  general. 

If  Germany,  from  1933  to  1939,  had  devoted 
her  entire  energy  to  the  production  of  civilian 
goods  rather  than  to  armaments,  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  she  could  not  have  been  pros- 
perous and  peaceful.  If  Germany  could  have 
done  it,  we  also  could  have  done  it.  Within  a 
short  time  it  should  be  demonstrated  that 
huge  Government  expenditures  paid  for  by 
progressive  taxation  can  keep  all  of  o\ir  peo- 
ple busy.  When  the  opportunity  presents,  all 
we  will  have  to  do  is  to  keep  the  progressive 
taxes  and  reduce  those  taxes  which  bear  more 
heavily  on  the  masses. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

or  WASHINGTON 
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STATEMENT  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  RECLA- 
MATION. DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTE- 
RIOR 


Mr.  HILL  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRo,  I  include  the  following  statement 
Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior: 

An  idea  of  the  size  of  mammoth  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  in  Washington  whose  power 
plant  hums  into  action  March  22  can  b« 
obtained  only  from  comparisons,  Commis- 
mlssloner  John  C.  Page,  Biireau  of  Reclama- 
tion, reported  today. 

To  state  that  the  dam  is  the  most  massive 
structure  ever  erected  by  man,  or  that  it 
contains  10,500,000  cubic  yards  or  22.250.000 
tons  of  concrete,  fails  to  convey  a  mental 
picture  of  the  vast  dam. 

The  base  of  the  dam  covers  35  acres.  The 
Great  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  first  wonder  of  the 
world,  covers  13  acres.  The  concrete  In  Grand 
Coulee  equals  about  4  Great  Pyramids. 
About  5,000  men  with  modern  construction 
machinery  placed  the  concrete  in  5  years. 
Herodotus  related  that  it  required  100,000 
men  20  years  to  build  the  Pyramid. 

The  dam  is  500  feet  thick  and  3,000  feet 
long  at  the  base.  It  is  550  feet  high,  30 
feet  thick  and  4.300  feet  long  at  the  crest. 

Translated,  the  figures  mean  that  the  dam 
Is  nearly  2  ordinary  city  blocks  thick  at 
the  base  and  15  city  blocks  long  at  the  crest. 
It  is  as  high  as  a  46-story  building.  It  Is 
only  5  feet  less  in  height  than  the  Washing- 
ton Monument  which  is  655  feet  from  base 
to  apex. 

The  cubic  mass  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam  could 
easily  contain  the  equivalent  of  250  Washing- 


ton Monuments.  A  line  of  78  of  them  wotild 
march  across  the  %-mile  length  of  the  dam. 
In  the  center  section  of  the  dam  the  rows 
could  be  9  deep.  Only  the  pointed  tops  of 
the  -nonuments  would  protrude. 

The  volume  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam  equals 
the  combined  volume  of  the  20  largest  con- 
crete dams  in  the  United  States  excluding 
Boulder.  It  would  build  a  monvunent  100 
feet  square  nearly  6  miles  high,  or  If  placed 
on  an  ordinary  city  block  it  would  be  nearly 
three  times  the  height  of  the  Empire  State 
Building.  It  would  pave  a  standard  2-lane 
high-^ay  from  New  York  to  Seattle  and  back 
again. 

The  concrete  in  the  dam  reqtilred  about 
12,500.000  barrels  of  cement.  If  this  amount 
of  cement  were  shipped  in  one  trainload  it 
would  be  500  miles  long  and  consist  of  50,000 
cars. 

Concrete  placement  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
went  on  all  night  long  for  nearly  2,000  nights 
under  blazing  electric  lights.  On  May  25, 
1939,  a  world  record  was  established  by  pour- 
ing 20.684  cubic  yards  in  a  single  24-ho\ir 
day.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  30  tons  every 
minute.  The  24-hour  mixture  and  place- 
ment of  concrete  would  have  paved  nearly 
10  miles  of  standard  concrete  highway. 
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or 
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EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    BATON    ROUGE 
STATE- TIMES 


Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
print  in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Baton  Rouge  State- 
Times  of  March  14.  1941,  under  the  cap- 
tion "Words  to  the  Wise."  This  editorial 
contains  a  clear  statement  of  the  prob- 
lem confronting  industry  in  this  country 
In  the  switch  from  production  for  peace 
to  production  for  defense. 

[From  the  Baton  Rouge   (La.)    SUte-Tlmes 
of  March  14,  1941  ] 

WOROe   TO   THE   WISK 

If  there  la  one  nation  anywhere  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  that  can  comment  with  real 
knowledge  on  the  various  phases  of  our  cvir- 
rent  defense  program,  it  is  surely  England. 
For  under  the  stress  of  a  need  to  "get  things 
done"  that  was  even  more  immediate  than  is 
ours  today,  the  little  island  across  the  seas 
made  most  of  the  mistakes  and  achieved 
most  of  the  discoveries  from  which  we  should 
now  be  able  to  profit. 

From  this  point  of  view,  some  words  writ- 
ten recently  in  the  distinguished  London 
Economist  should  be  of  particular  interest  to 
Americans  who  want  to  know  the  facts  about 
defense.  The  Economist  in  this  particular 
passage  Is  explaining  that  it  takes  time  to 
build  military  equipment;  and  what  it  has 
to  say  should  help  to  show  why  our  national- 
defense  program  is  now  beginning  to  offer 
real  returns,  after  a  period  when  some  be- 
nighted critics  of  industry  were  clamoring  for 
clouds  of  tanks  and  airplanes  Immediately, 
and  claiming  that  the  manutacturlng  effort 
was  at  a  standstill. 
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Ba3r8  the  Economist: 

"Because  tanks  and  locomotives  are  both 
heavy  vehicles  made  of  steel,  it  is  far  too  easy 
to  assume  that  a  sh^p  experienced  in  making 
the  one  can  turn  ever  to  the  other.  Even 
for  a  diversified  end  resourceful  engineering 
industry  the  transformation  takes  a  long 
time.  Munitions  are  infinitely  more  com- 
plex than  peacetlm<!  machines;  very  few  of 
them  lend  themselves  to  the  method  of  the 
conveyor  belt.  In  Great  Britain  it  took 
something  like  4  years  of  planning  before 
the  cvirve  of  aircraft  production  really  began 
to  rise,  and  a  still  longer  period  for  army 
ordnance.  Even  a  standardized  merchant 
ship  takes  a  year  or  18  months  to  build  when 
the  yards  have  first  to  be  laid  down  anew 
or  brought  back  into  service." 

That  is  the  experience  of  Britain.  Among 
other  thoughts,  it  leads  to  the  refiectlon  that 
the  United  States  is  forunate  in  having  an 
industrial  system  so  adaptable  and  so  imagin- 
ative that  it  has  already  profited  from  the 
experience  of  other  lands,  and  is  drastically 
cutting  down  on  the  delays  experienced  in 
changing  over  suddenly  from  a  peacetime 
economy  to  one  that  must  turn  out  vast 
quantities  of  articles  for  defense. 


Is  It  Table  Stake*? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 
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KDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  passage  of  the  lend-lease  bill,  which 
was  forced  through  the  legislative  chan- 
nels with  great  speed  and  due  precision, 
it  appears  that  our  Chief  Executive  is 
now  heading  us  into  this  European  war- 
not  merely  as  an  arsenal  for  the  world, 
but  as  an  actual  participant  in  the  war. 
No  one  can  foretell  what  the  future  holds 
for  the  people  of  this  great  Nation.  But 
we  do  know  if  and  when  the  President 
leads  us  into  this  war,  and  with  the  un- 
bridled power  granted  to  him  under  the 
provisions  of  the  lend-lease  bill  he  can  do 
just  that,  no  one  can  predict  how  long 
such  a  war  will  last,  or  anticipate  the 
great  waste  of  our  manpower  and  money 
In  such  participation.  We  do  know  that 
want  any  misery  always  follow  in  the 
wake  of  war.  We  do  know  that  with  re- 
sources practically  depleted,  and  with 
manpower  in  part  destroyed  or  rendered 
unfit  to  take  its  place  in  the  arts  and 
trades  of  civil  life,  our  Nation  will  suffer 
an  economic  loss  which  the  ages  will  not 
replace.  War  brings  to  all  of  the  people 
of  a  participating  nation  great  suffering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad  future  which 
we  behold.  If  the  President,  in  his  ap- 
parent rush  into  this  war.  continues  his 
course  it  will  not  be  many  days  until  we 
will  feel  the  sting  of  war.  He  has  carried 
us  far  into  the  field  of  battle,  and  with 
unslackened  speed  he  proceeds  toward 
the  front.  I  shudder  when  I  think  of 
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the  boys  in  my  congressional  district — the 
thousands  of  them — who  will  have  to 
respond;  I  think  of  them  because  they 
will  have  to  bare  their  breasts  to  the 
enemy  bullets — if  the  President  contin- 
ues his  journey  into  this  war.  The  peo- 
ple of  our  country  want  peace — they  do 
not  want  war;  they  do  not  want  to  see 
hunger,  suffering,  and  misery  in  this 
country:  they  do  not  want  to  have  before 
them  disabled  veterans  of  this  war,  be- 
cause we  have  them  in  vast  numbers 
from  the  last  World  War;  the  people  want 
the  President   to   chart  the  course  of 

face,  and  they  want  him  to  follow  that 
urse.     He  has  the  power.     Let  him 
exercise  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  extension  of  my 
remarks,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude therein  a  very  carefully  written 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Times- 
Herald  of  Washington.  D.  C.  of  this  date, 
which  editorial  follows : 

(From   the    Washington    Times-Herald   of 
March  20,  1941] 

Is  It  Tabls  Stakxs? 

Some  people  hope  that  President  Rooae- 
velt.  leading  this  country  into  the  biggest 
rearmament  program  in  its  history,  plans  to 
play  a  game  of  international  poker  for  talde 
stakes. 

WK    rXAB    IT    ISN'T 

The  idea  would  be  to  put  together  the 
deadly  Army  and  the  huge  Navy  and  air  force 
we  hear  so  much  about  and  are  beginning  to 
see.  and  then  say  something  like  this  to 
Hitler: 

"Now,  Mr.  Hitler,  you  see  what  we've  got 
for  fighting  purposes — and  you  know  what 
we've  been  doing  and  Intend  to  go  on  doing 
to  keep  the  British  war  machine  fired  up 
and  functioning.  Maybe  you  can  beat  the 
British  eventually;  but  if  you  do,  your 
troubles  will  be  only  well  started,  because 
then  you'll  have  to  try  and  beat  us. 

"So  how  atx)Ut  turning  off  the  blood  and 
tears,  and  conferring  with  us  and  the  British 
on  reasonable  terms  of  peace?  We  know  you 
will  be  more  likely  to  accede  to  reasoiutble 
terms  now  that  you  see  us  sitting  with  the 
British  across  the  table  from  you." 

We  wish  that  were  the  plan  in  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's mind.  It  makes  sense  to  us.  But  we're 
afraid  the  Rooscvelt-ChurchiU  plan  is  other- 
wise. 

It  looks  to  us  as  if  the  plan  is  to  carry  this 
war  to  a  finish,  to  a  complete  knockout  of 
Hitler's  Germany.  Of  course,  it  may  end  in  a 
complete  knockout  of  British  and  American 
world  power,  or  worse.  But  whichever  way 
it  ends,  the  chances  for  a  magnamlmous 
peace  will  be  small.  No  finish  fight  in  his- 
tory, which  ended  In  victory  for  one  side,  to 
our  knowledge,  ever  produced  a  broad-minded, 
generous  peace.  Too  many  war-bred  hates 
had  to  be  satisfied  at  the  peace  conference — 
which  in  turn  assured  the  next  war. 

It  looks  like  a  long  war.  which,  even  if  our 
side  wins,  will  be  tragic,  bloody,  and  despe- 
rate, and  will  leave  the  British  and  the  Ger- 
mans fiat  broke  and  the  United  States  at 
least  badly  bent.  Probably  the  only  victor 
will  be  Stalin. 

All  of  which  brings  up  the  question :  Is  this 
a  war  of  offense  or  defense — that  we  have 
now  taken  about  95  out  of  a  possible  100 
steps  to  Join? 

WHAT'S  THE  DXTFERSNCZ? 

Oiu  arms  program  is  commonly  called  the 
defense  program.  But  that  is  chlefiy  be- 
cause slogans  count  so  heavily  in  a  war.  It 
salves  many  a  conscience  to  speak  of  a  de- 
fense program  or  a  defensive  war,  instead  of 
arms  for  offense  or  a  war  of  offense.    Actu- 


ally, the  distinction  is  vague  and  shadowy, 
and  subject  to  change  without  notice 

Hitler,  for  example,  began  an  offensive  war 
against  Poland.  September  1,  1939.  Britaia 
and  France  then  declared  an  offensive  war 
against  Hitler,  but  left  the  Poles  to  handle 
their  own  defensive  war.  Hitler  was  fighting 
a  defensive  war  against  Britain  and  France 
untU  May  10.  1940.  when  he  suddenly  took 
the  offensive. 

This  put  France.  Britain.  Belgium,  and 
Holland  on  the  defensive.  The  Low  Coun- 
tries and  Prance  passed  from  defensive  to 
down  and  out  in  rapid  succession,  and 
Britain  was  left  on  the  defensive,  where  It 
still  Is.    As  to  Hitler,  that  Is. 

As  to  Mussolini,  Britain  is  decidedly  on 
the  offensive.  To  make  this  whole  world 
play  still  more  fascinating,  Mr.  Hitler  never 
knocks  over  a  country  by  diplomacy  or  arms 
without  first  stating  that  such  country  is 
menaced  by  some  black-hearted  foe.  and  that 
Germany  Is  forced  against  its  wiU  to  under- 
take offensive  steps  for  its  defense. 

Mussolini.  Stalin,  and  the  Japanese  use  this 
same  technique — which  isn't  so  dumb,  either, 
but  which  surely  does  play  hob  with  the  once 
clear  and  distinct  meanings  of  thoae  words 
"offensive"  and  "defensive." 

THX  coco  OLD  DATS 

So  we  think  the  smart  thing  for  this  coun- 
try to  do  is  to  use  up  as  little  time  and  mental 
energy  as  possible  worrying  over  the  differ- 
ence between  "defensive'  and  "offensive."  and 
concentrate  on  building  up  aU  its  armed 
forces  as  fast  as  it  possibly  can. 

They  may  be  used  for  offense  or  defense,  or 
both:  but  the  one  safe  bet  appears  to  be  that 
they  are  going  to  be  used  somehow  before 
the  war  is  over. 

As  for  the  hope  at  arming  ourselves  eco- 
nomically or  cheaply,  we  fear  that  is  out  the 
window.  So  the  talk  about  shaving  to  five 
billions  the  President's  request  for  seven  bil- 
lions initial  British  aid  under  the  war-power 
law  sounds  futile  to  us. 

If  this  war  goes  to  a  finish,  and  Ukes  as 
long  as  now  seems  likely,  the  time  will  come 
when  well  all  be  looking  back  wistfully  on 
the  good  old  days  when  it  took  only  aeven 
blUlons  at  one  crack  to  carry  on. 


Report  «f  the  Benjamin  Harrison 
Memorial  Commission 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  nroiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  March  21,  1941 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  an 
act  approved  by  the  President  on  August 
9,  1939,  the  Benjamin  Harrison  Memorial 
Commission  was  created  to  take  steps 
looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
suitable  permanent  memorial  to  the 
twenty-third  President  of  the  United 
States,  Benjamin  Harrison. 

President  Harrison  is  one  of  the  lew 
great  characters  in  American  history  for 
whom  no  national  recognition  has  ever 
been  shown  in  the  form  of  a  monument 
or  memorial.  He  was  a  citizen  and  Chris- 
tian of  the  highest  civic  and  religious 
ideals.  He  was  a  statesman  of  sterling 
character,  highly  respected  and  honored 
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by  all  who  knev  him.  aa  ornameni  to  the 
State  of  Indiana  and  to  the  Nation  which 
he  served  so  faithfullr  and  well.  It  was 
my  privilege  as  a  yomig  newspaper  re- 
porter in  Indianapolis  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  this  great  man  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  though  I  was  brought  up  in  the 
Jeflersonian  school  and  be  was  of  the  op- 
posite political  faith.  I  have  never  known 
a  man  for  whc«n  I  had  higher  esteem  or 
who  seemed  to  me  to  possess  more  sheer 
strength  of  character  than  Benjamin 
Harrison. 

When  this  bill  was  before  the  House 
on  July  31.  1939.  there  was  a  beautiful 
demonstration  of  our  ability  to  lay  aside 
politics  in  recognition  of  real  worth  and 
true  Americanism.  I  was  proud  to  be 
the  author  of  the  bill,  and  at  my  side 
arguing  for  it  was  the  revered  paladin 
of  democracy,  our  honored  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  Representative 
A.  J.  Sabath.  The  bill  passed  this  House 
mianimously — ^just  as  later  it  passed  the 
upper  Chamber  unanimously. 

A  very  able  commission  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  a  proper 
memorial  to  President  Harrison.  At  the 
head  of  that  commission  is  Stephen  C. 
Noland.  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  News. 
Ttoe  other  members  are  J.  Russell  Town- 
send.  Jr.,  of  Indianapolis;  Mrs.  William 
H.  Schlosser.  of  Columbus,  Ind.;  Ross  F. 
Lockridge,  of  New  Harmony.  Ind.;  and 
Thomas  McCullough.  of  Anderson,  Ind. 
The  commission  has  considered  the  mat- 
ter with  great  thoroughness  and  Mr. 
Noland,  its  chairman,  together  with  Ru- 
dolph H.  Grabcw,  forest  supervisor,  and 
J.  A.  Hall,  director  of  the  Central  States 
Forest  Experiment  Station.  Columbus, 
Ohio,  arrived  here  today  bringing  the 
commission's  unanimous  report.  I  be- 
Ueve  the  thanks  of  the  country  are  due 
to  the  commission  for  its  untiring  pa- 
tience and  for  the  devotion  it  has  exer- 
cised in  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  Ben- 
Jamm  Harrison  was  in  a  large  sense  the 
father  of  American  forestry,  and  in  the 
memorial  plan  that  is  presented  to  us  for 
our  consideration  he  is  definitely  identi- 
fied in  our  fixed  and  permanent  history 
with  forestry — a  subject  in  which  he  had 
the  greatest  heart  interest.  It  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  out  of  the  many  and 
varied  suggestions  that  were  offered  and 
considered  no  m«norial  plan  could  have 
been  adopted  that  would  have  been 
nearer  to  his  heart  than  the  one  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Noland  and  his  associates. 

The  report  of  the  commission  is  tseing 
placed  before  the  House  today  for  appro- 
priate reference,  and  in  view  of  the  wide- 
spread national  interest  in  the  subject  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  report  and  covering  letter  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Congiessiomai. 
RscosD.  I  may  add  that  in  one  respect 
this  commission  has  established  a  unique 
record.  Of  a  total  appropriation  of 
$2,500,  a  balance  of  $800,  or  nearly  one- 
third,  is  being  returned  unexpended  to 
the  Federal  Tteasury.    [Applause.] 

The  covering  letter  and  report  follow: 


1.  i»ii. 

To  th»  OonfrsM  of  tht  VniUd  SUttt. 
WmAtngton,  D.  C. 
QwaraxatBt:  In  compUanoe  wttli  the  pro- 
vlataDs  of  aecOott  9  at  PobMe  I^w  No.  383. 
ity-alxtli  Oopgi'MB.  approved  AogoM  f. 


1989.  creating  tbe  B«BJamin  Harrison  Uemo- 
xial  Commtafilon,  tlie  CommiBslon.  which  was 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  January  15.  1940.  respectfolly  reporta 
aa  foDows: 

Tlie  duty  at  the  Commission,  as  prescribed 
in  the  law.  la  to  "consider  and  formulate 
plana  tcs  establishment  of  a  permanent  me- 
morial In  the  city  of  Indianapolis  to  the 
said  Benjamin  Harrison,  twenty-third  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States." 

The  Commission  has  been  advised  that  It  is 
free  to  Interpret  the  provision  "In  the  city 
of  IndlanapoUs"  as  meaning  any  memorial 
within  the  State  of  Indiana  which  would  be 
consistent  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  act. 

The  Ccmmlssion  has  carefully  studied  the 
life  and  achievements  of  Benjamin  Harrison. 
It  has  also  studied  the  record  of  the  Harrison 
family,  from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Benja- 
min Htirrlson.  known  as  Benjamin  the  Emi- 
grant, at  the  Jamestown  settlement  in  Vir- 
ginia about  1630.  This  stixly  was  iMroadencd 
out  ot  consideration  for  the  fact  that  the 
Harrteon  family  was  Intimately  associated 
with  the  westward  movement  of  population 
and  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  the  terri- 
tory In  which  Indiana  now  lies. 

This  report  falls  into  two  sections,  as  fol- 
lows: First,  a  recommendation  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Hoosier  National  Forest  to  the 
Benjamin  Harrison  National  Forest,  speeding 
up  the  purchase  schedule  to  the  limits  of 
ready  assimilation  as  a  demonstration  of  re- 
forestation benefits,  suitably  marking  en- 
trances to  the  forest  to  commemorate  Ben- 
jamin Harrison's  great  service  to  forestry, 
and  providing  therein  a  series  of  memorial 
plantations  dedicated  to  the  service  which 
members  erf  the  Harrison  family  rendered  to 
the  Nation  In  the  ocmquest  and  settlement 
of  Indiana.  This  will  include  the  designation 
Of  a  road  consisting  oif  connecting  stretches 
at  two  or  mcffe  State  roads  runnhig  entirely 
through  this  memorial  area  and  touching  all 
the  planUtions,  said  road  to  be  sulUbly 
marked  all  along  the  way  and  to  be  known  as 
the  Harrison  Memorial  WslJ. 

The  second  part  of  this  project  includes  a 
recommendation  for  the  establishment  In 
Marion  County.  Ind..  of  which  Indianapolis 
is  the  seat,  of  the  Benjamin  Harrison  Me- 
morial Forest  Institute,  to  be  held  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  for  experimentation,  advance  study, 
and  such  other  uses  as  the  Forest  Service 
may  desire  and  Congress  may  authorize. 

The  other  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission is  for  the  purchase  and  preservation 
in  perpetuity  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  Harrison  home  In  Indianapolis,  to- 
gether with  contents  and  sufficient  sur- 
rounding land  to  assure  a  proper  environ- 
ment for  the  pxirpose  of  the  memorial. 

Our  recommendatlor»  Include  the  sugges- 
tion that  as  a  part  of  the  upkeep  and  main- 
tenance of  the  memorial,  provision  be  made 
for  the  encouragement  and  direction  of 
group  pilgrimages  of  various  kinds  to  high 
points  In  the  memorial  area  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  administration  of  the  memorial. 

Herewith  the  Commission  submits  Its  rec- 
ommendations in  detail,  with  reasons  there- 
for and  citations  to'  Its  numerous  exhibits, 
and  also  an  accounting  of  receipts,  expendl- 
ttnres,  and  remaining  moneys. 

The  m«nb«rs  of  the  Commission  wish  to 
express  their  satisfaction  in  the  confidence 
which  the  President  showed  in  them  by  as- 
signing them  to  this  duty.  They  realize  that 
some  sections  of  this  report  call  tot  more 
study  than  cciild  be  encompassed  in  either 
the  report  or  the  evidence  submitted  with 
It.  They  stand  ready  to  make  any  other 
Investlgatlcnis  which  congressional  commit- 
tees may  desire  or  to  stippletnent  this  report 
with  such  personal  testimony  as  the  com- 
mittees may  wish  to  hear. 

We  commend  earnestly  to  tt»e  President 
and  Congress  the  tamnedfate  ttmellnesa  of 


this  memorial  and  reqiectfuUy  urge  that 
action  be  taken  upon  It  dxiring  the  present 
session  of  Congress. 

Yours  very  respectfully. 

Bkmjaicin  Harbison 

MXMOaiAL   COKMISSIOir, 

Btbphxn  C.  Nolamd,  Chairman. 

J.   RtrSBCLL  TOWNSENS.   Jr. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  ScHLOssxa. 
Ross  F.  Lockbhigb. 
Thomas  McCullottgu. 


report  or  THX  BENJAMIK   HARRISON  MEMORIAL 
COMBCISSION 

SxcnoN  1.  (a)  Benjamin  Harrison  Na- 
tional Forest:  While  the  Commission's  study 
of  the  principal  events  of  Benjamin  Harri- 
son's administration  revealed  several  meas- 
xires  of  noteworthy  Importance  to  the  coun- 
try's development.  Including  the  Sherman 
antitrvist  law.  tariff  acts,  and  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Conference,  out  of  which  grew  the  Pan 
American  Union,  It  was  decided  that  the  most 
far-reaching  of  all  his  achievements  was  the 
creation  of  forest  reserves  and  the  Impetus 
that  he  gave  to  the  movement  for  conserva- 
tion of  the  country's  natural  resources.  His 
communication  to  Congress  on  the  subject, 
dated  January  20,  1890,  sustaining  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  committee  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
is  regarded  by  the  Commission  as  the  real 
beginning  of  American  forest  conservation. 
It  resulted  in  the  law  of  March  3,  1891.  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  set  aside  forest 
reserves  by  proclamation.  For  a  discussion  of 
these  and  subsequent  events  relating  to  his 
fathering  of  forest  conservation,  see  exhibit  2. 
pages  202  to  204;  and  also  exhibit  12.  an 
extract  from  Gen.  Lew  Wallace's  book.  Life 
and  Public  Services  of  President  Benjamin 
Harrison. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  and  the 
national  fwests  grew  out  of  Harrison's  Inter- 
est in  public  forestry.  The  work  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  his  initiative  and 
foresight.  In  looking  over  the  situation  in 
Indiana  for  suitable  wajrs  of  memorializing 
President  Harrison's  Interest  in  forestry,  the 
Commission's  attention  was  immediately  at- 
tracted to  the  United  States  forest-purchase 
project  in  southern  Indiana. 

For  a  good  many  years  the  farming  possi- 
bilities of  an  area  of  approximately  700,000 
acres,  extending  from  Brown  County  south 
to  the  Ohio  River,  have  been  steadily  declin- 
ing. The  situation  became  so  acute  aboxrt 
20  years  ago  that  the  farm  communities  In 
this  area  were  unable  to  bear  the  tax  load 
necessary  to  msdntainlng  their  essential  func- 
tions of  government.  Including  schools.  In 
this  area  are  a  number  oi  woodworking  cen- 
ters populated  by  people  who  have  a  fine  tra- 
dition of  skill  in  converting  hardwood  timber 
Into  useful  articles.  These  woodworking  In- 
dustries sprang  up  because  of  proximity  to 
what  seemed  to  be  an  unlimited  supply  of 
raw  material,  but  as  the  land  was  cut  over, 
then  farmed  out.  or  burned  out.  and  then 
allowed  to  reforest  itself  at  random,  and  cut 
over  again,  it  was  seen  that  this  source  of 
raw  material  had  become  almost  depleted. 
At  present  these  Industries  are  importing  Into 
the  State  about  90  percent  of  their  raw  ma- 
terial. TTie  burden  of  transportation  put  on 
their  raw  material  Is  such  that  they  are  left 
In  a  severely  handicapped  competitive  posi- 
tion. As  a  result  of  the  decline  of  this  soil, 
thousands  of  people  in  this  area  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  Federal  or  State  Govern- 
ment for  relief  or  some  aid  In  gaining  a 
livelihood. 

The  Federal  Government  went  Into  this 
area  with  the  land-purchase  azwl  land-\ise 
IKogram  with  a  view  to  aiding  these  people 
to  become  self-reliant  and  conserving  the 
skill  and  tradition  of  both  their  farming  and 
woodworking  Inheritance.  About  50.000  acres 
of  this  unit  have  been  purchased.  But  lat- 
terly the  purchase  rate  has  declined  sharptj 
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because  of  lack  of  Federal  appropriation. 
The  result  Is  that  hundreds  of  families  in 
this  area  are  being  sustained  above  a  level 
of  actual  want  but  are  receiving  no  aid  that 
would  enable  them  to  regain  their  independ- 
ence. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Commission  that  If 
this  purchase  program  were  speeded  up,  so 
that  the  land  could  be  acquired  as  fast  as 
assimilation  is  p>osslble.  perhaps  In  10  years. 
Instead  of  the  40  years  now  contemplated, 
the  cost  would  be  less  than  the  present  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  of  maintaining 
these  families. 

The  Commission  made  a  complete  survey 
of  the  700,000-acre  area,  conducted  public 
hearings  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
economic  resources  of  the  communities  and 
the  attitude  of  the  people  in  the  small  indus- 
trial centers  toward  their  calling,  and  also 
studied  the  flood  prevention,  drought  control, 
and  recreational  value  of  the  whole  forest 
project. 

The  Commission  also  consulted  with  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  the 
Indiana  State  Conservation  Department. 
Division  of  Forestry,  and  various  commercial, 
agricultural,  and  civic  interests  in  the  com- 
munities within  the  forest -purchase  unit.  It 
made  two  inspection  trips  through  the  area, 
viewing  the  land,  the  condition  of  farmers, 
the  woodworking  industries,  and  their  de- 
pendence on  a  supply  of  hardwood,  and  the 
general  social  and  economic  conditions.  Tes- 
timony taken  on  the  in-spectlon  and  hearing 
trips  is  set  out  in  the  accompanying  exhibits 
4  and  8.  Further  testimony  is  shown  In 
exhibit  7.  pertaining  especially  to  plantations 
memorializing  the  members  of  the  Harrison 
family,  and  reference  Is  also  made  to  ex- 
hibit 6. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  account  of  the 
Harrison  family's  part  In  the  settlement  of 
America  and  the  development  of  the  Mid- 
west territory  and  what  Is  now  Indiana  the 
Commission  felt  justified  In  having  the 
study.  The  Harrisons  wh:ch  accompanies 
this  report  as  exhibit  2,  made  by  Ross  F. 
Lockridge.  Jr..  an  authority  on  the  subject. 

The  Commission  especially  lnvite^^  atten- 
tion to  the  testimony  of  citizens  of  Bedford 
and  Tell  City  as  being  tjrplcal  of  the  feeling 
In  communities  throughout  the  area  that 
the  memorial  will  have  a  general  and  Im- 
mediate social  and  economic  benefit  to 
thousands  of  people  who  now  look  toward 
the  future  with  doubt  and  misgivings.  It 
would  Improve  their  opportuntles  for  self- 
support  and  help  to  reestablish  them  on  a 
basis   of  self-reliant  citizenship. 

Accompanying  the  report  as  exhibit  16  Is 
a  map  of  this  purchase  unit.  It  should  be 
considered  with  exhibit  10.  which  shows 
desirable  Harrison  memorial-plantation  sites, 
a  discussion  of  this  probable  cost,  and  a 
typical  development,  with  shelter-house  and 
other  recreational  facilities.  Exhibit  16  des- 
ignates a  road  running  entirely  through  the 
memorial  area  past  all  the  plantation  sites 
con.sistlng  of  connecting  stretches  of  State 
roads  Nos.  135.  50,  and  37.  It  Is  recommended 
that  this  road  be  officially  designated  as  the 
Harrison  Forest  Way  and  that  suitable  mark- 
ers be  erected  throughout  its  entire  course, 
Including  the  placing  at  certain  selected 
points  of  elaborate  kiosks  bearing  informa- 
tive historic  legends. 

It  was  brought  out  In  the  testimony  that 
the  United  States  Forest  Service  and  the 
forestry  division  of  the  Indiana  conservation 
department  are  working  In  complete  harmony 
In  this  area  and  that  the  Indiana  forestry  di- 
vision would  look  upon  the  msmcrial  as  fit- 
ting appropriately  Into  the  State-reforesta- 
tion plan.  This  plan  Is  embodied  In  a  report 
of  the  State  planning  commission. 

Attention  Is  also  invited  to  exhibit  11.  a 
letter  from  the  Associate  Regional  Forester. 
United  States  Forest  Service,  Milwaukee, 
giving  the  Forest  Service's  approval  of  the 
project  and  some  notes  on  the  probable  cost 


of  memorial  plantations  and  the  annual  ap- 
propriation for  maintenance  and  fire  protec- 
tion. 

The  Commission  is  convinced  by  its  study 
that  this  memorial  would  not  only  be 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  what  must  have 
been  in  the  mind  of  President  Harrison  when 
he  inaugtirated  the  forest-conservation  pro- 
gram, but  would  also  provide  a  substantial 
return  on  the  Investment  of  public  money 
which  It  would  Involve. 

The  present  purchase  program  calls, 
rcughly,  for  the  acquisition  of  the  land  in  a 
period  of  about  40  years.  If.  as  a  memorial 
to  President  Harrison.  Congress  should  ap- 
propriate sufficient  money  to  reduce  this  to 
something  like  10  years,  the  memorial  would 
begin  to  pay  dividends  almost  immediately 
and  would,  within  a  few  years,  pay  for  it- 
self The  United  States  Navy  has  taken  over 
32.000  acres  in  Martin  County  within  this 
forest-purchase  area,  and  Is  acquiring  18.000 
more  acres,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
there  the  munitions  depot  for  the  Atlantic 
Fleet.  The  Commission  has  gone  Into  the 
question  of  the  value  to  the  safety  of  this 
depot.  If  it  had  a  considerable  surrounding 
forest  area.  Testimony  of  experts  convinces 
the  Commission  that  this  would  be  helpful 
to  the  safety  of  the  depot.  The  Commission 
is  convinced  that  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram would  be  Improved  by  speeding  up  the 
purchase  of  other  forest  land  In  this  vicinity. 

Section  1.  (b)  In  conducting  hearings  to 
ascertain  what  could  appropriately  be  done 
to  memorialize  President  Harrison's  interest 
in  forestry  and  conservation,  the  Commlss;on 
drew  from  members  of  the  United  States  For- 
est Service  a  statement  that  for  many  years 
the  Forest  Service  has  hoped  that  the  Federal 
Government  might  establish  a  forest  insti- 
tute embodying  facilities  for  advanced  re- 
search in  forestry,  a  national  repository  for 
the  archives  pertaining  to  the  development 
of  American  forestry,  and  an  educational 
museum  portraying  the  history  of  forestry 
and  the  utilization  of  wood  in  America.  An 
arboretum  of  about  300  acres  is  proposed  as 
an  ~^djunct  to  the  Institute.  Out  of  this 
study  came  the  Commission's  decision  to 
recommend  the  establishment  in  Marion 
County  of  the  Benjamin  Harrison  Memorial 
Forest  Institute  to  fill  this  obvious  need.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  that  this 
Institute  would  augment  and  supplement  the 
southern  Indiana  reforestation  plan. 

The  Commission  also  believes  that  the 
Central  States  Forest  Experiment  Station,  now 
on  the  campus  of  Ohio  State  University  at 
Columbus.  Ohio,  should  be  combined  with 
the  forest  Institute.  For  a  discussion  of  the 
feasibility  of  this  plan  see  exhibit  5;  like- 
wise, see  exhibit  8  for  a  discussion  of  the 
transfer  of  the  experiment  station  to  Indian- 
apolis, and  exhibit  9  for  requirements  of  the 
site  and  the  Forest  Service's  approval,  by  H. 
Earl  Clapp.  Acting  Chief,  of  the  general  plan 
of  the  forest  institute. 

The  Commission  reached  no  definite  deci- 
sion as  to  the  best  location  In  Marlon  County. 
It  employed  Mr.  William  H.  Bosson,  Jr..  a  land 
expert  of  Indianapolis,  to  survey  the  county 
for  sites  which  would  conform  to  the  general 
requirements  of  the  institute  as  suggested 
by  the  Forest  Ser\'ice.  The  Commission 
viewed  the  sites  which  he  suggested  and  voted 
to  employ  him  to  consult  the  owners  of  the 
Road  34  site  as  to  their  views  about  giving 
options  In  case  of  a  Federal  purchase.  His 
reports  are  herewith  presented  as  exhibit  13. 

The  Commission  believes  that  If  this  Insti- 
tute is  establlslied  it  should  be  developed  and 
maintained  as  a  memorial  to  President  Har- 
rison without  In  any  way  reducing  the  normal 
appropriation  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service — that  Is.  that  this  should  be  financed 
entirely,  both  for  acquisition  and  mainte- 
nance, from  money  dedicated  to  memorializ- 
ing President  Harrison's  service  to  conserva- 
tion. 


It  Is  suggested  that  a  Harrison  memorial 
room  be  maintained  within  the  institute,  con- 
taining exhlbiu  expressive  of  the  essential 
purposes  of  the  memorial.  Among  these  ex- 
hibits, charts  and  maps  should  be  displayed 
demonstrating  the  views  and  services  of 
President  Benjamin  Harrison  In  connection 
with  forest  conservation,  together  with  the 
achievements  of  his  administration  in  the 
direction  of  national  expansion  and  Interna- 
tional amity. 

Sec.  2.  The  Harrison  home:  The  house 
which  Benjamin  Harrison  bull:  In  1871.  and 
in  which  he  maintained  his  home  until  hit 
death  in  1901.  is  at  1230  North  Delaware 
Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind.  It  stands  substan- 
tially as  It  did  when  he  conducted  his  "front- 
porch  campaign"  from  it  In  1884.  the  differ- 
ence being  that  It  now  has  a  front  porch, 
whereas  In  1884  It  did  not  have  a  front  porch. 
For  a  history  of  the  home,  see  page  245,  ex- 
hibit 2.  of  this  report. 

Up>on  the  death  of  President  Harrison,  a 
life  Interest  In  this  home  descended  to  his 
heirs.  The  family  became  scattered,  and  the 
home  was  rented  for  various  purposes.  It 
fell  Into  a  state  of  disrepair,  and  efforts  to 
persuade  well-to-do  people  of  the  community 
to  buy  and  maintain  it  were  not  successful. 

The  home  came  under  the  observation  of 
executives  of  the  Arthur  Jordan  Foundatlcn. 
and  they  decided  that  Its  acquisition,  restora- 
tion, and  maintenance  were  within  the 
philanthropic  scope  of  the  foundation's  Inter- 
ests. This  foundation  now  owns  the  home 
in  fee  simple.  For  a  record  of  the  founda- 
tion's reasons  for  acquiring,  restoring,  and 
refurnishing  the  home,  see  exhibit  1  of  this 
report.  This  exhibit  also  outlines  the  policy 
of  the  foundation  regarding  the  heme. 

Exhibit  3  Is  an  eppralsal  of  the  land  on 
which  the  home  stands,  mad?  by  the  Indian- 
apolis Real  Estate  Board,  at  the  request  rf  this 
Commission.  This  appraisal  Is  on  the  basis 
of  $200  a  front-foot.  Attached  to  the  ap- 
praisal report  is  a  letter  giving  a  legal  de- 
scription of  the  land.  The  Jordan  Founda- 
tion has  not  been  apprised  of  the  real -estate 
board  appraisal. 

By  resolution  of  the  Commlsilon  the  pur- 
chase of  the  entire  tract  at  this  situation 
held  by  the  Jordan  Foundation  was  suggest- 
ed as  a  means  of  obtaining  enough  land  to 
protect  the  Harrison  home  from  Inharmoni- 
ous building  encroachments.  The  owners  of 
the  land  lying  between  the  Harrison  heme 
and  the  next  street  north — which  Is  Thir- 
teenth Street — are  unwilling  to  sell  at  this 
time,  Lut  they  assured  the  chairman  of  the 
Commission  that  If  they  should  decide  to 
sell,  they  would  give  preference  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  that  they  would  be 
glad  to  consider  a  proposal  for  Federal  ac- 
quisition of  the  land  at  their  death.  (See  ex- 
hibit 7,  p.  211  and  following.)  The  resolu- 
tion of  the  Commission  to  recommend  the 
purchase  of  the  entire  Jordan  Foundation 
holdings  at  this  place  Is  In  exhibit  7,  page  208 

Consultation  with  Mr.  Hilton  U.  Brown, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Arthur  Jordan 
Foundation,  failed  to  develop  a  definite  state- 
ment that  the  foundation  would  sell  It  Is 
now  using  the  two  old  manUons  to  the  south 
to  house  Its  school  of  music  Part  of  the 
Harrison  home  Is  used  as  a  dormitory  for  this 
school.  Mr.  Brown  gave  assurance,  however, 
that  his  board  was  always  governed  by  the 
essential  philanthropic  mission  of  the  foun- 
dation fund  for  the  good  of  all  the  people. 
He  said  that  In  line  with  this  policy  the 
foundation  would  not  resist  an  attempt  to 
buy  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Har- 
rison home  as  a  permanent  memorial  suitably 
protected. 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  real-estate 
board  appraisal  does  not  Include  the  three 
buildings — the  Harrison  home,  the  old  Ayres 
home,  and  the  old  Wasson  home.  It  was 
agreed  by  the  appraisers  and  the  members  of 
the  Harrison  Memorial  Commission  that  It 
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wu  ImpoaRlble  to  make  a  tniatworthy  ap- 
por&lBal  of  these  buildings.  Bo  much  would 
depexul  upon  the  pxirpoee  for  which  they  were 
Intended,  or  upon  sonlng  varianoes  that 
might  be  obuined  to  permit  new  buildings 
on  the  site,  that  a  dependable  appraisal  coxild 
not  be  reached. 

~T^e  Arthur  Jordan  Foundation  has  ren- 
tfered^lk  notable  serrlce  In  rehabilitating  the 
Harrison  home  substantially  as  It  was  at  the 
time  of  Harrison's  occupancy  and  In  refur- 
nishing It  largely  with  Harrison  furniture 
and  redecorating  It  in  the  spirit  of  Harrison's 
era. 

The  contents  of  the  Harrison  home  could 
not  be  appraised  by  normal  means,  for  many 
Items  are  imlque  and  so  intimately  associated 
with  the  Harrison  family  that  they  could 
hardly  be  regarded  as  having  a  value  except 
from  their  Harrison  association.  However, 
the  Jordan  Potmdatlon  and  its  executive 
director,  Mr.  Bernard  Batty,  have  been  at  con- 
siderable expense  in  the  restoration,  and  this 
cost  could  be  easily  ascertained  by  an  audit 
of  the  formdatlon'8  books.  Mr.  Betty's  state- 
ment on  this  subject,  which  accompanies  this 
report,  covers  the  whole  situation. 

Owing  to  the  Indeflnlteness  of  the  apprais- 
als and  the  lack  of  an  inventory  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Harrison  home,  the  Commission 
does  not  feel  Justified  in  making  an  exact 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  Harrison  home 
and  the  entire  538-foot  frontage  owned  by 
the  foundation.  This  property  is  205  feet 
deep.  However,  It  is  the  consensus  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  that  the  land,  build- 
ings, and  contents  of  the  Harrison  home 
could  be  bought  for  about  9225.000. 

The  heirs  of  Benjamin  Harrison  are  desirous 
of  seeing  this  home  preserved  and  believe  that 
Its  preservation  would  suitably  memorialize 
his  Interest  In  his  home,  his  love  for  Indian- 
apolis, and  the  historical  importance  of  the 
structure  as  a  central  point  of  interest  in  a 
national  political  campaign.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  chairman  of  the  Commission 
Interviewed  Mr.  E.  P.  Tlbbott,  who  served 
President  Harrison  as  Secretary  during  his 
term  in  the  White  Hotise  and  until  his  death 
in  1901.  Mr.  Tlbbott  not  only  believed  that 
the  Arthur  Jordan  Poimdation  had  done  well 
in  preserving  and  refurnishing  the  home, 
but  was  also  impressed  by  the  interest  taken 
In  it  b;  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution of  Indiana.  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison 
was  the  first  president  general  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution.  In  com- 
memorating her  service  the  Indiana  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Revolution  have  caiosed  to  be 
copied  and  displayed  in  the  Harrison  home 
the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Harrison  which  now  hangs 
In  the  White  House.  Mr.  Tlbbott  also  ap- 
proved other  sections  of  this  report  as  being 
in  line  with  President  Harrison's  major  Inter- 
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The  Commission  also  recommends  the 
establishment  in  part  of  the  Harrison  home — 
not  the  first-floor  living  rooms  or  Harrison's 
bedrooms — of  a  Harrison  museum,  within 
which  oould  be  suitably  displayed  the  fam- 
ily possessions,  mementoes  of  Harrison's  pub- 
lic career,  his  cor?espondence,  and  other  ma- 
terial* of  value  to  visitors  and  students. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  as  a 
part  of  the  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  the 
memorial,  adequate  provision  be  made  for 
the  encouragement  and  direction  of  group 
pilgrimages  of  various  kinds — especially  for 
achool  classes  and  organized  clubs — to  high 
points  In  the  memorial  area,  such  as  the 
Benjamin  Harrison  home,  the  Forest  Insti- 
tute, and  the  plantation  units  dedicated  to 
different  individuals  of  the  successive  Har- 
rison generations.  This  would  make  the 
memorial  serve  a  definite  educational  and 
patriotic  purpose  for  all  time  to  come  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  such  a  memorial. 

The  Commission  contemplates  expert  direc- 
tion of  an  educational  nattire  for  such  pro- 
grams and  institutes  for  the  purpose  of  help- 


ing to  educate  the  public  both  as  to  the 
great  conservation  purposes  involved  and  as 
to  the  patriotic  principles  to  be  incxilcated 
t>y  preserving  the  intimate  history  of  the 
Harrison  family,  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  the  public  careers  of  the  two  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  from  that  family. 
It  would  make  the  memorial  keep  alive  be- 
fore all  the  people  all  the  time  the  human 
and  historic  significance  of  the  life  and 
career  of  Benjamin  Harrison  and  of  the  won- 
derful continuity  exhibited  in  the  lives  and 
careers  of  outstanding  members  of  succes- 
sive generations  of  this  great  American 
family. 

In  conclusion,  the  Commission  respect- 
fully commends  to  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  present  Congress  the  timeliness  of 
this  memorial.  The  very  urgency  of  ova 
program  of  national  defense  makes  most  op- 
portune the  conservation  of  our  vital  nat- 
ural resources,  such  as  reforestation,  both 
for  the  present  and  the  future.  At  the  same 
time,  the  promulgation  of  the  patriotic  and 
educational  principles  exhibited  in  the 
memoriallzation  of  Benjamin  Harrison  and 
the  Harrison  family  will  be  an  invaluable 
stimulus  to  American  pride.  Through  the 
cultivation  of  historic  and  patriotic  con- 
sciousness it  will  help  to  enhance  our  pub- 
lic morale  at  a  time  when  such  stimulation 
is  of  the  most  pressing  Importance. 

Benjamin  Hakribon 

mzmokial  commisbion. 

8TKPRZH  C.  NoLAND,  Chairman. 

J.  Russell  Townszno,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  ScHLOsaau 

Bom  F.  liOcxsmcx. 

Tboiub  McCuLLouca. 
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Ihfr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
all  the  optimistic  talk  to  the  contrary. 
It  was  obvious  in  Washington  this  we^ 
that  serious  concern  was  being  expressed 
over  the  continuance  of  strikes  in  critical 
defense  Industries.  The  naming  of  the 
11 -man  Mediation  Board,  headed  by 
Selective  Service  Director  Clarence 
Dykstra,  with  3  men  representing  the 
public  and  8  others  speaking  for  labor 
and  management,  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. The  effectiveness  of  the  new 
Board  is  due  for  quick  demonstration. 

At  the  AUis-Chalmers  plant  in  Mil- 
waukee. 55  days  of  bitterness  had  passed 
with  no  settlement  In  sight.  The  United 
Auto  Workers  Union  was  obviously  in  no 
hurry  to  end  the  strike.  Neither  was  the 
managing  ownership.  United  States 
conciliators  had  been  on  the  scene  and 
departed.  Throughout  the  country  other 
strikes  no  less  important  were  slowing 
down  production.  A  shut-down  in  one 
area  had  repercussions  far  away. 

During  February  almost  half  a  million 
man-days  were  lost  on  Qovemment  Army 
contracts.  In  the  first  2  weeks  of  March. 
Army  officials  estimated  that  almost  300^ 


000  days  had  been  wasted  away  on  Idle 
men  and  Idle  plants. 

The  national  mood  is  clear.  We  are  de- 
termined that  no  time  should  be  lost  on 
unnecessary  strikes,  or  through  the  ob- 
stinacy of  management.  This  is  the  time 
to  produce.  It  is  up  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  see  that  nothing  interferes 
with  this  production. 

DEFENSE    CZAK    HARRT    HOPKINS 

American  defense  preparations  are  In 
the  hands  of  President  Roosevelt  and  a 
four-man  inner  council,  composed  of 
Secretary  of  War  Stimson,  Secretary  ol 
the  Navy  Knox,  and  Production  Managers 
Knudsen  and  Hillman.  This  last  week 
Harry  Hopkins  was  named  as  executive 
secretary  to  this  Defense  Council. 

Mr.  Hopkins  gained  indispensable 
knowledge  of  the  specific  problems  ol  the 
war  in  Europe  on  his  month-long  tour  of 
Inspection  through  England.  He  prob- 
ably knows  more  about  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Britain  than  any  man  in  Amer- 
ica. Together  with  his  direct  experience 
with  American  working  men  and  women 
as  head  of  the  W.  P.  A.  and  as  former 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  this  information 
should  qualify  Harry  Hopkins  for  almost 
any  emergency  task. 

There  are  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
this  happy  result.  First  and  foremost  is 
the  physical  factor.  Mr.  Hopkins  has  not 
enjoyed  good  health  for  several  years.  At 
most  he  can  work  no  more  than  6  or  7 
hours  a  day.  Then,  too,  Mr.  Hopkins  does 
not  enjoy  the  complete  confidence  of 
either  industir  or  labor. 

To  place  him  In  a  position  of  marked 
personal  responsibility  must  be  regarded 
as  neither  wise  nor  benevolent. 

TAXES  AHEAD 

March  15  has  come  and  gone,  and  tre- 
mendous Income-tax  pa3mients  have 
made  the  front  pages  of  newspapers  in 
every  corner  of  the  Nation.  Taxes  this 
year  were  higher  than  any  before  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  They  will  un- 
doubtedly become  higher  still. 

Prospects  for  the  future  were  already 
being  considered.  For  the  next  year  an 
estimated  expenditure  of  some  $20,000,- 
000,000  is  being  considered.  Including 
the  $7,000,000,000  in  aid  to  Britain  al- 
ready voted  by  Congress,  this  makes  a 
grand  total  of  at  least  $27,000,000,000 
for  1941^2. 

To  raise  this  staggering  sum  seems  im- 
possible. But  steps  in  that  direction  will 
be  necessary.  The  4  percent  normal  in- 
come-tax rate  will  be  raised  to  at  least  6 
percent.  Surtax  levels  will  be  lowered. 
Corporate  taxes  will  probably  be 
jumped,  and  taxes  on  theaters,  liquor,  to- 
bacco, lumped  together  as  "nuisance 
taxes"  will  be  raised.  Personal  exemp- 
tions, lowered  from  $1,000  to  $800  and 
from  $2,500  to  $2,000,  will  in  all  likeli- 
hood drop  down  to  $600  and  $1,800  before 
the  next  March  15  deadline. 

The  old  saw  that  nothing  is  certain  but 
death  and  taxes  may  be  soon  revised  to 
read,  "Nothing  is  certain  but  death  and 
higher  taxes." 

WAS   ON  TH&EE   FRONTS 

Alarm  over  the  European  war  has  di- 
verted American  attention  from  the  wars 
In  Africa  and  the  Far  East.  They  are 
nevertheless  reaL    In  China,  our  fact- 
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finding  emissary  has  just  concluded  a 
survey  of  conditions  designed  to  infiu- 
ence  our  foreign  policy  in  the  Orient. 
In  the  Australian  harbor  of  Sydney,  an 
American  goodwill  visit  by  part  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet,  based  on  Pearl  Harbor,  was 
rousing  the  hearts  of  men  "down  imder." 
In  Ethiopia.  Eritrea,  and  the  Somali- 
lands,  British  guns  were  barking  out  the 
destruction  of  Mussolini's  African  em- 
pire, with  results  destined  to  be  felt  even 
in  the  United  States. 

The  "all-out"  aid  program  means  "all- 
out"  aid  to  Britain,  China,  Greece,  Tur- 
key. It  means  more  than  a  battle  for 
the  Uttle  isle  of  England.  We  have  taken 
irrevocable  steps.  Every  American  must 
be  alert  and  ready  for  the  growing  emer- 
gencies. The  die  is  cast.  Let  us  hope  and 
trust  that  we  shall  never  have  cause  to 
regret  the  action  our  Government  has 
seen  fit  to  take. 


*'Otit  by  One  the  Reset  Fall''— Two 
More  Uteleis  Holding  Companies 
Dissolved 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPFI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  March  21,  1941 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  "One  by  one  the  roses  fall." 

On  yesterday  I  told  you  of  Wendell 
Willkie's  using  the  Republican  Party  as 
a  fire  escape  just  before  the  vast  holding 
company  known  as  the  Commonwealth  & 
Southern   collapsed.    On   yesterday 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  I  am 
sorry,  I  cannot  yield.  This  is  not  an 
argument  on  communism.  I  am  talking 
about  electric  power  now. 

On  yesterday,  after  I  made  my  state- 
ment, the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission demanded  further  compliance 
with  the  Holding  Company  Act  and  or- 
dered dissolution  or  disintegration  of  the 
United  Light  St  Power  Co.,  which  is  an 
alleged  $600,000,000  concern,  and  also  of 
the  United  American  Co.  Since  this  is 
one  of  those  cases  where  holding  compa- 
nies are  stacked  five  deep,  all  sucking 
money  out  of  the  p)ckets  of  the  light  and 
power  consumers,  this  action  of  the  Com- 
mission is  referred  to  as  enforcing  com- 
pliance with  the  "great-grandfather 
clause." 

You  people  who  are  paying  the  biUs, 
not  only  to  support  these  top  holding 
companies  but  all  the  rest  of  them,  ought 
to  applaud  this  action  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

You  are  not  only  paying  the  operating 
company  but  you  are  paying  all  the  ex- 
penses, incomes,  and  overcharges  of  all 
these  other  four  holding  companies  piled 
on  top  of  it. 


I  am  inserting  the  order  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  dissolv- 
ing two  of  these  useless,  expensive  hold- 
ing companies: 

IUnlt«d  states  of  America  before  the  Secxirl- 
tlee  and  Exchange  Commission.  At  a  regu- 
lar session  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Ckjmmission,  held  at  Its  office  In  the  city 
Of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  20ih  day  of 
March,  A.  D.  1941.  In  the  matter  of  the 
United  Light  tc  Power  Co..  the  United  Light 
&  Rallwa>-8  Co.,  American  Light  ft  Traction 
Co.,  Continental  Gas  &  Electric  Corp>ora- 
tion,  United  American  Co.,  and  Iowa- 
Nebraska  Light  &  Power  Co.,  respondents 
(file  No.  59-17) .  The  United  Light  ft  Power 
Co.,  applicant  (file  No.  54-25).] 

OROES  DtKECTINQ  CEltTAIN  ACTION  UNDER  SECTION 
11  (B)  (2)  or  THE  PTTBLIC  UTIUTT  HOLOINO 
COMPANT   ACT 

The  Commission  having  previously  Insti- 
tuted these  proceedings  pursuant  to  section 
11  (b)  (2)  of  the  Public  UtUity  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1935;  notice  having  been  duly 
given  to  all  Interested  persons,  and  all  such 
persons  having  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard,  with  respect  to  what  action  should 
be  required  to  be  taken  by  said  respondents 
to  comply  with  certain  of  the  requirements  of 
said  section  11  (b)  (2),  particularly  the  sec- 
ond sentence  thereof;  and 

The  Commission  having  filed  Its  findings 
and  opinion  herein.  In  which  the  Commis- 
sion finds,  among  other  things,  that  the  ac- 
tion hereinafter  directed  to  be  taken  is  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  compliance  with  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  11  (b)   (2). 

It  is  hereby  ordered,  pursuant  to  section 
11  (b)  (2)  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1933,  particularly  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof,  that: 

1.  The  United  Light  ft  Power  Co.  shall  be 
liquidated  and  dissolved. 

2.  United  American  Co.  shall  be  liquidated 
and  dissolved. 

It  Is  further  ordered  that  the  respondents 
shall  proceed  with  due  dUlgence  to  comply 
with  the  foregoing  order,  and  shall  make  ap- 
plication to  the  Commission  for  the  entry  of 
any  further  orders  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  this  purpose;  and  the  respondent,  the 
United  Light  ft  Power  Co.,  may  submit  to  the 
Commlsolon  herein  for  Its  approval  a  plan 
proposing  a  method  of  complying  with  para- 
graph 1  of  the  foregoing  order  on  a  basis 
which  Is  fair  and  equitable  to  Its  security 
holders,  and  providing  for  a  determination 
of  the  relative  rights  and  Interests  of  Its 
security  holders  In  connection  therewith;  and 
Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved  to 
enter  such  further  orders  In  this  proceeding 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  steps  herein- 
before required  In  this  order. 

It  Is  further  ordered  that  Jxirlsdlctlon  be, 
and  Is  hereby,  reserved  to  enter  such  further 
orders  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
with  respect  to  any  of  the  remaining  Issues 
In  these  proceedings,  and  particularly  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  what  action  should 
be  ordered  to  be  taken  by  the  respondents 
to  bring  about  compliance  with  the  further 
requirements  of  section  11  (b)   (2). 

It  Is  further  ordered  that  the  hearing  here- 
tofore held  herein  be.  and  Is  hereby,  ad- 
journed, subject  to  call  hereafter  upon  such 
notice  as  the  Commission  shaU  deem  appro- 
priate. 

By  the  Commission. 

[SEAL]  FBANCIS  P.  BRASSOB, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  this  revival  of  righteous- 
ness continues  we  may  yet  abolish  all 
these  useless  holding  companies,  squeeze 
the  water  out  of  the  stocks  of  the  operat- 
ing companies,  and  reduce  light  and  pow- 


er rates  to  the  T.  V.  A.  levels  all  over  the 
country.  That  would  save  the  consumers 
of  the  Nation  more  than  $1,000,000,000  a 
year  on  their  electric  bills  alone. 

We  are  certainly  moving  in  the  right 
direction. 


A  Defense  of  the  Ute  United  States 
Senator  the  Honorable  Ernest  Laa- 
deen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  L  SWEENEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  March  21.  1941 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITORS  OP  THE  CLEVE- 
LAND PRESS,  THE  CLEVELAND  PLAIN 
DEALER,    AND    THE    CLEVSJVND    NEWS 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  letter  recently  for- 
warded by  me  to  the  editors  of  the  Cleve- 
land Press,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
and  the  Cleveland  News: 

In  a  recent  issue  you  carried  a  letter  pur- 
ported to  have  been  written  by  one  Jean 
Turkovlch,  expressing  her  fears  that  I  may 
hold  some  local  meetings  against  our  Involve- 
ment In  the  war,  and  proclaiming  me  a  satel- 
lite of  Senator  Wheeler  and  the  late  Senator 
Ernest  Lundeen,  of  Minnesota.  Of  the  latter 
she  said,  "now  definitely  determined  to  have 
been  senatorial  mouthpiece  of  a  registered 
Hitler  propagandist." 

I  do  not  dignify  the  comments  directed 
against  me,  because  I  am  certain  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  believe  with  me  that  one 
does  not  have  to  be  pro-British  to  be  a  good 
American.  I  do,  however,  resent  her  foul  accu- 
sation against  the  late  United  States  Senator 
Ernest  Lundeen.  whose  lips  are  sealed  In 
death.  I  know  of  no  Christian  worthy  of  the 
name  who  has  Joined  in  the  smear  campaign 
against  the  dead  Senator.  This  scurrilous 
attack  stems  from  the  warmongers  who  once 
more  want  American  blood  shed  for  the  Im- 
perialism of  Europe. 

It  Is  the  same  sort  of  rabble  who  convicted 
and  crucified  Jestis  Christ.  History  proved 
the  Saviour  Innocent  of  the  charges  preferred 
against  Him  at  the  cotirt  of  Pontius  Pilate. 
History  wUl  prove  Senator  Lundeen  Innocent 
of  these  vicious  charges. 

Senator  Limdeen  as  a  young  man  was  a 
member  of  the  war  Congress.  On  Good  Fri- 
day. AprU  7,  1917,  he  voted  against  our  en- 
trance Into  the  war,  denouncing  It  as  a 
bankers'  war.  He  also  voted  against  con- 
scription. A  few  months  later,  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  In  Minnesota,  In  sero 
weather,  he  was  seized  by  a  group  of  so- 
called  patriots  and  locked  In  a  refrigerator 
car  which  was  attached  to  a  fast-moving 
freight  train.  He  escaped  death,  after  travel- 
ing in  this  Ice  box  for  over  a  hundred  miles, 
when  the  train  put  In  on  a  siding  and  a 
trackwalker  hearing  his  cries  released  him. 

After  the  war  the  people  of  Minnesota,  in- 
cluding those  who  characterized  him  as  a 
traitor,  apologized  and  sent  him  to  represent 
them  In  Congress.  In  1936  they  elected  him 
United  States  Senator.  A  few  weeks  before 
his  death  I  visited  him  In  his  office.  Around 
the  room  were  more  than  20  color  standards. 
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the  flagi  of  til*  American  Legion  poeto,  World 
War  and  DiaaUed  Veterana'  posts,  and  tbe 
I^IMmlah-Amerlcan  War  Veterans.  All  of 
them  had  been  presented  to  the  late  Sen- 
ator by  soldiers,  many  who  had  fought  over- 
seas In  that  war  to  end  all  wars. 

I  am  sure  Jean  Turkovlch  Icnows  nothing 
of  this.  I  am  sure  she  never  even  wrote  that 
letter  smearing  a  good  Christian,  who.  by  tbe 
way.  was  married  to  an  English  woman.  That 
letter  was  written  by  a  political  ghost  writer, 
one  of  my  cowardly  political  enemies  who 
hides  behind  a  woman's  skirts  and  gets  her  to 
sign  a  letter  besmirching  the  good  name  of  a 
dead  United  States  Senator,  and  one  who  had 
served  his  coimtry  In  the  Spanish-American 
War. 

Jean  Turkovlch  (Miss  or  Mrs.?) ,  perhaps  I 
should  say  to  you.  shame  on  you.  but  In  the 
spirit  of  the  holy  Lenten  season.  I  8l2i^)ly  say. 
may  God  forgive  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

MAvrnf  L.  SwsDrrr. 

This  letter  Is  in  reply  to  the  publication 
of  a  letter  from  a  reader  attacking  the 
character  and  reputation  of  our  dead 
United  States  Senator  Ernest  Lundeen. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  and  served  with 
tbe  late  Senator  Lundeen  will  always  re- 
member him  as  a  sincere,  tolerant,  and 
patriotic  American.  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  those  who  knew 
him  that  he  put  the  interest  and  welfare 
of  his  country  above  that  of  any  nation 
on  earth. 

He  was  never  the  man  to  challenge  the 
patriotism  of  any  individual,  even  though 
at  times  he  was  in  sharp  disagreement  on 
matters  of  viewpoint  and  policy.  Re- 
cently in  death  he  has  become  the  victim 
of  a  vicious  smear  campaign  by  certain 
newspaper  columnists  and  one  radio  an- 
nouncer, who  attempt  to  besmirch  the 
patriotism  of  one  who  served  in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  military  force  of  the 
United  States.  These  cowards  would  not 
make  their  veiled  charges  against  him  in 
his  lifetime,  but,  running  true  to  form 
and  giving  an  exhibition  of  their  coward- 
Ice,  they  attack  one  whose  lips  are  sealed 
in  death.  Parrotlike  the  author  of  the 
letter  I  replied  to  in  these  newspapers  has 
Joined  the  parade  in  tbe  mud-slinging 
campaign  against  a  true  American.  My 
rej^  in  bis  defense  Is  himible,  indeed,  in 
the  Ught  of  the  splendid  contribution 
made  by  the  late  Senator  from  Minnesota. 


Defease  Hoosiiif 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LE  ROY  D.  DOWNS 

Of  CUMMCCnCVT 

ZM  TBM  HOX7SX  OF  RKPRB8EMTATIVE8 


Friday.  March  21.  1941 


REBOLXmON  OF  THE  BRXDOEPORT,  CONN., 
COMMON  COUNCIL 


Mr.  DOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  me  I  am  herewith  in- 
serting in  the  Recced  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Common  Council,  dty  of 
Bridgeport.  Conn.,  on  March  17,  1941, 
and  approved  by  Mayor  Jasper  McLevy 
on  March  18. 


This  resolution  is  a  protest  against  the 
construction  of  row-type  defense  homes 
in  that  city,  and  requests  that  defense 
housing  construction  be  in  single  units 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of 
the  council,  can  be  erected  within  the 
limitation  of  $3,000  set  by  the  Lanham 
Act. 

This  resolution  also  carries  objection 
to  the  placing  of  the  $2,750  limitation  oH 
the  construction  cost  of  each  unit.  It  is 
felt  that  the  construction  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  row-type  houses  within  the  city  of 
Bridgeport  will  not  be  in  accordance  with 
the  city  planning  program  and  will  be 
detrimental  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
dty  of  Bridgeport. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  there  has  this  day  been  presented 
to  this  common  coimcil  for  its  approved  an 
agreement  to  be  entered  Into  between  the 
city  of  Bridgeport  and  the  Federal  Works 
Administrator  relative  to  the  construction 
under  the  so-called  Lanham  Act  of  a  housing 
project  of  600  dwelling  units  for  the  accom- 
modation of  persons  engaged  in  national-de- 
fense activities  within  the  city;  and 

Whereas  the  project  described  in  said 
agreement  contemplates  the  construction  of 
row-type  houses  as  to  which  this  common 
coimcU  did  by  resolution  adopt  at  Its  meet- 
ing of  March  3,  1941,  express  Its  opposition; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  still  believed  that  the  con- 
struction of  row-type  houses  should  continue 
to  be  vigorously  opposed  as  detrimental  to 
the  welfare  of  the  city  of  Bridgeport  and  Its 
defense  workers;  and 

Whereas  under  the  Lanham  Act  It  is  pro- 
vided that  the  average  sum  of  $3,000  per 
dwelling  unit  may  be  ejcpended  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  dwelling  accommodations 
contemplated  in  said  act,  and  the  expendl- 
ttu%  of  this  sxmi  of  money  in  the  city  of 
Bridgeport  would  enable  the  Federal  Works 
Administrator  to  construct  the  detached  type 
of  dwelling  house  which  this  common  coun- 
cil feels  should  be  cot.structed;  and 

Whereas  the  construction  of  row-t3rpe 
houses  becomes  necessary  in  the  city  of 
Bridgeport  only  because  the  Federal  Works 
Administrator  has  arbitrarily  and  unreason- 
ably determined  that  no  greater  sum  of  money 
than  12,750  per  dwelling  unit  shall  be  ex- 
pended In  the  city  of  Bridgeport,  although 
he  has  provided  a  per  unit  dwelling  con- 
struction cost  of  $3,000  on  projects  in  other 
sections  of  the  coimtry  where  building  costs 
are  not  as  great  as  In  the  city  of  Bridgeport; 
and 

Whereas,  while  arbitrarily  insisting  that 
no  greater  sum  than  $2,750  shall  be  expended 
In  the  construction  cost  of  dwelling  units 
In  the  city  of  Bridgeport  and  thus  necessi- 
tating the  construction  of  row-type  houses 
over  the  opposition  of  all  those  who  are 
familiar  with  Bridgeport's  problems  and 
needs,  the  same  authority  is  appropriating  an 
additional  sum  for  each  such  contemplated 
dwelling  unit  in  order  that  there  may  be 
provided  in  each  of  said  units  at  the  Govern- 
ment's expense  a  refrigerator  and  a  gas  stove 
for  the  use  of  each  of  the  occupants  thereof: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Bridgeport: 

1.  That  it  does  hereby  affirm  the  opposition 
to  the  construction  of  row- type  houses  In 
the  city  of  Bridgeport  which  it  expressed  in 
the  resolution  relative  thereto  adopted  at  Its 
meeting  of  March  3,  1941.  which  said  resolu- 
tion is  hereby  incorporated  in  and  made  a 
part  of  this  resolution. 

2.  That  it  refuse  to  authorize  the  execu- 
tion, for  and  on  behalf  of  the  city,  of  the 
agreement  with  the  Federal  Works  Adminis- 
trator which  has  been  submitted  to  this  body 
and  which  contemplates  the  construction  of 
row-type  houses. 

3.  That  it  does  hereby  protest  against  tha 
arbitrary  action  of  the  Federal  Works  Admin- 


istrator In  setting  the  construction  cost  of 
the  individual  dwelling  units  of  the  contem- 
plated defense -housing  project  in  the  city  of 
Bridgeport  at  the  figure  of  $2,750  and  In  thus 
denying  to  the  city  the  full  housing  cost 
limits  provided  In  the  Lanham  Act,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  full  Individual 
dwelling  construction  cost  of  $3,000  has  been 
provided  for  other  simUar  defense-hotislng 
projects  which  have  been  constructed  in 
other  Cities. 

4.  That  It  does  hereby  denounce  as  unfair, 
unjust,  and  discriminatory  this  action  of  the 
Federal  Works  Administrator  which  arbitra- 
rily and  unreasonably  denies  to  the  city  of 
Bridgeport,  and  to  those  who  may  be  engaged 
within  the  city  in  its  defense  industries,  the 
full  benefits  of  the  Lanham  Act  which  have 
been  extended  to  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

5.  That  this  common  council  does  hereby 
affirm  its  belief  that  the  full  limit  of  $3,000 
for  the  construction  cost  of  each  dwelling 
unit  should  be  provided  for  the  contemplated 
defense -housing  project  to  the  end  that  there 
may  be  provided  decent  living  quarters  to 
those  who  are  now,  or  who  may  hereafter  be, 
engaged  in  the  defense  industries  of  the  city 
of  Bridgeport,  and  to  the  end  that  the  city  of 
Bridgeport  shall  not,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
present  emergency,  be  presented  with  the 
problem  of  a  substantial  number  of  unde- 
sirable dwelling  accommodations. 

6.  That  it  does  hereby  urge  that  there  be 
eliminated  from  the  plan  for  the  construc- 
tion of  said  project  the  unnecessary  item  of 
Government  expense  Involved  in  providing 
refrigerators  and  gas  stoves  for  the  dwelling 
units  thereof,  that  the  contemplated  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose  be  added  to  the 
construction  cost  of  said  dwelling  units,  and 
that  the  Federal  Works  Administrator  appro- 
priate the  comparatively  small  additional  sum 
which  will  be  necessary  to  secure  the  con- 
struction of  a  housing  project  of  single-type 
dwellings. 

7.  That  the  mayor  be,  and  he  hereby  is, 
directed  and  Instructed  to  continue  unal- 
terably his  opposition  to  the  construction  of 
row-type  houses  In  the  city  of  Bridgeport,  to 
renew  his  efforts  to  secure  the  allotment  for 
use  in  the  city  of  Bridgeport  of  such  Federal 
funds  under  the  Lanham  Act  as  will  enable 
the  construction  of  decent  defense  dwelling 
units  within  the  city,  and  to  adopt  and  use 
every  means  and  legal  expedients  within  his 
power  to  prevent  the  arbitrary  and  unjust 
dtscrimination  In  the  administration  of  the 
Lanham  Act  which  will  deny  to  the  city  the 
benefits  which  have  been  freely  extended  to 
other  communities  of  the  country. 

8.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded by  the  city  clerk  to  the  Federal  Works 
Administrator,  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  this  State  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  the  manufact\u-ers'  association  of 
this  city. 
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Profits  and  Wages 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 


Friday,  March  21.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  LABOR 


borne  clearly  in  mind  by  every  person 
who  seeks  to  estab'Jsh  a  fair  division  of 
the  burdens  and  a  fair  sharing  of  such 
temporary  advantages  as  there  may  be  in 
connection  with  the  defense  program: 
coRPoaATX  PHorrrs  pn.iNo  up,  wHnjc  wages  lac 

FAR  BEHIND— TOP-HEAVT  SrrUATION  THREAT- 
ENS ENrniX  ECONOldC  SYSTEM,  A.  T.  OF  L. 
CUUMS;  DEMANDS  L.UtGER  SHARE  OF  DZTENSE 
INCOBIS 

Vast  profits  are  rolling  into  the  coffers  of 
American  corporatiors,  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
fense boom,  but  wages  are  lagging  far  behind, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  declared 
this  week. 

Figiires  compiled  by  the  Federation  showed 
profits  leaped  upward  in  1940  by  10  to  190 
percent  above  1939.  but  that  hourly  wages  in 
the  same  period  rose  only  from  1  to  4.8  per- 
cent. 

Seven  major  industries,  analyzed  by  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  showed  how  profits  outstripped 
earnings  in  1940: 


Profit  In- 
creases 

Watre  In- 
creases 

Automobiles ............... 

Percent 
9.0 
10.6 
32.0 
36.1 
68.5 
98.5 
190.7 

Percent 
4.5 

Petroleum  products............... 

.0 

Textiles 

2:0 

Electrical  equipment.............. 

4.8 

Machinery 

3.8 

Iron  and  steel ................ 

2.8 

Aircraft  and  parts................. 

4.8 

On  the  basis  of  net  worth  of  these  indiu- 
trles,  profits  ranged  Irom  5.8  percent  for  pe- 
troleum products  to  25.7  percent  for  aircraft. 

Of  course,  profits  for  1941  will  be  far  above 
1940,  and,  therefore,  the  contrast  between 
profits  and  wages  will  be  still  more  impres- 
sive. 

This  top-heavy  situation  threatens  the  en- 
tire economic  sjrstem,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  warned. 
Industry  Is  well  able  zo  pay  higher  wages,  and 
labor  will  fight  for  such  Increases,  the  Federa- 
tion made  it  clear. 

The  Federation  maintained  that  a  profit  of 
6  percent  is  enough  for  any  industry,  and  that 
anjrthin^  above  that  should  be  distributed  to 
greater  earnings  to  tbe  employees. 

"An  adequate  wa,;e  should  be  the  first 
charge  against  any  oimpany,"  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
research  service  decli  red.  "After  that  Is  met. 
If  profits  keep  climbing,  they  shoiild  be  de- 
voted to  wage  Increases.  Such  a  covirse  would 
keep  up  buying  power  and  stabilize  the  eco- 
nomic system." 


Veterans  Resent  Attacks  on  Ford 
Motor  Co. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  March  19.  1941 


RESOLUTION  PASSED  BY  ALLIED  VET- 
ERANS' COUNCIL  OF  DEARBORN, 
MICH. 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  from  Labor 
newspaper  is  too  eloquent  to  require  com- 
ment by  me.    These  figures  ought  to  be 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  Allied  Veterans'  Council  of  Dear- 
born, Mich.,  demanding  a  retraction  of 
libelous  statements  concerning  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  printed  in  recent  issues  of  the 
magazine  Friday. 


The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  we,  the  Allied  Veterans  Council  of 
the  city  of  Dearborn,  composed  of  the  vet- 
erans and  Legionnaires  of  the  Detroit  metro- 
politan area,  are  in  quorum  assembled;  and 
Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  notice  and 
attention  of  this  body  that  a  series  of  mali- 
cious and  libelous,  false  and  slanderous,  ficti- 
tious and  untrue  statements  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a  news  magaizine  known  as  Friday, 
and  circulated  in  the  Detroit  area,  about  and 
concerning  and  related  to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.. 
Mr.  Henry  Ford,  Mr.  Edsel  Ford.  Mr.  Harry 
Bennett,  Mr.  William  Cameron,  and  divers 
other  persons  associated  with  the  said  Ford 
Motor  Co.;  and 

Whereas  upon  occasions  too  nxunerous  to 
contain  In  this  resolution  the  said  Ford  Motor 
Co.  and  hereinbefore-named  persons  have 
kindly  and  gratuitously  assisted  our  group, 
both  as  an  organization  and  as  Individuals, 
upon  occasions  when  assistance  from  other 
sources  was  refused;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Ford  Motor  Co.  does, 
humanely  and  without  consideration,  now 
employ  members  of  our  group  who  are  barred 
from  employment  in  other  places  of  industry 
by  reason  of  either  old  age  or  physical  dis- 
ability incurred  in  many  Instances  while  serv- 
ing in  the  United  States  Army  in  France  and 
In  other  wars  of  our  country;  and 

Whereas  the  said  magazine  Friday,  on  page 
6  of  an  issue  dated  January  31,  1941.  does 
specifically  and  maliciously  and  libelously 
state: 

"Besides  a  network  of  spies,  undercover 
men  for  all  sorts  of  assignments  and  the 
common  brand  of  factory  stool  pigeon,  Ben- 
nett has  carefully  organized  for  Ford  a  private 
army  of  men  who  saw  action  In  Prance  dur- 
ing the  World  War — men  capable  and  ex- 
perienced In  the  use  of  machine  guns,  men 
needing  no  training. 

"The  technique  of  organizing  this  division 
was  the  same  as  the  method  of  gettmg  factory 
stool  pigeons.  I  have  testimony  of  veterans 
employed  at  Ford's  right  now.  They  are 
willing  to  take  the  witness  stand  before  any 
governmental  Investigation  body  to  teU  of  this 
private  army  estimated  to  number  6,000 
men:'"  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  said 
Allied  Veterans  Council,  of  the  metropolitan 
area  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  In  quorum  assem- 
bled, do  hereby  demand  that  the  editors, 
publishers,  and  person  or  persons  controlling 
the  policy  of  the  said  magazine  Friday,  Im- 
mediately, publicly,  and  in  print  as  prominent 
as  that  which  created  these  libels,  fictions, 
misstatements,  and  falsehoods,  retract  and 
correct  the  said  libels,  fictions,  and  misstate- 
ments within  a  reasonable  time  after  receiv- 
ing notice  of  this  resolution;  and  be  It  further 
Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  of  the  United  States  Senators 
from  the  State  of  Michigan;  the  various  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Michigan  In  Con- 
gress; the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States;  the  national  commander  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion;  the  national  commander  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars;  Mr.  Henry  Ford, 
Mr.  Edsel  Ford,  Mr.  Harry  Bennett,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Cameron,  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.;  and  the 
magazine  Friday  in  which  these  statements 
appeared. 

Made  this  17th  day  of  February.  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1941. 

Wu.  Bttshaw, 

Commander. 
Earl  O.  Smith, 
Junior  Past  Commander. 
ROBT.  H.  Htitett. 

Adjutant. 
Earl  O.  Smith, 
Junior  Vice  Commander,  Post  134.  V.  F.  W. 
Jesse  L.  Hnx, 
Commander,  Post  173  American  Legion. 
Walter  Dukn, 
Commander,  Post  364  American  Legion. 
I  Leo  C.  Markzt, 

Commander,  Post  1494  V.  F.  W, 


The  Federation  of  Ardutects,  Eii{iiicers, 
Chemists^  and  Technicians — A  Story  of 
Commnnist  Infiltration  Into  the  Foon- 
dationi  of  the  National-Defense  Pro- 
gram 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  DIES 

or  TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSSNTATTVES 


Friday,  March  21.  1941 


Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
another  case  of  Communist  leadership 
in  a  C.  I.  O.  union  which  operates  in 
some  of  our  vital  defense  industries,  in- 
cluding all  of  our  navy  yards.  I  present 
to  you  a  purely  factual  statement  con- 
cerning the  Communist  Party  member- 
ship of  Marcel  Scherer,  who  is  the  na- 
tional organizational  director  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Architects,  Engineers,  Chem- 
ists, and  Techricians.  Scherer  is  by  no 
means  the  only  Commimist  who  occupies 
a  leading  position  in  this  important  union 
of  technical  men.  In  fact,  the  union  as  a 
whole  is  under  the  complete  domination 
of  the  Communist  Party.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  latter  fact  can  hardly  be 
overemphasized  when  we  remember  that 
the  absolute  loyalty  of  technical  men  who 
are  employed  in  our  defense  industries  is 
essential  to  our  national  security. 

Architects,  engineers,  chemists,  and 
technicians  occupy  strategic  bottle-neck 
positions  in  American  industry.  Hence 
they  are  particularly  important  for  the 
successful  execution  of  the  national-de- 
fense program.  The  attitude,  affiliations, 
loyalties,  and  general  trustworthiness  of 
those  engaged  in  these  occupations  is  a 
matter  of  paramount  significance.  The 
following  inquiry  is  concerned  only  with 
those  who  are  organized  in  the  Federation 
of  Architects,  Engineers.  Chemists,  and 
Technicians,  affiliated  with  the  Commit- 
tee for  Industrial  Organization,  and 
claiming  a  membership  of  8,000.  The 
F.  A.  E.  C.  T.,  according  to  information 
supplied  by  its  official  organ.  Technical 
America,  and  various  mimeographed  pub- 
lications, has  established  contact  or  con- 
tractual relations  with  the  chief  navy 
yards  and  with  numerous  industrial 
plants  engaged  in  producmg  supplies  for 
military  purposes. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Charles  Edison, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  in  a  telegram 
sent  to  President  Roosevelt  on  April  10. 
1940.  the  F.  A.  E.  C.  T.  defended  its  claim 
to  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  in 
American  navy  yards.  It  is  therefore  per- 
tinent to  determine  Just  who  and  what 
the  F.  A.  E.  C.  T.  represents  and  what  are 
its  real  purposes  in  organizing  these  es- 
tablishments. 

MARCEL  SCHERER,  A  BIOGRAPHY 

The  man  who  has  been  the  actual  and 
most  active  organizing  head  of  the  F.  A. 
E.  C.  T.  is  Marcel  Scherer,  Its  national 
organizational  director.  Mr.  Scherer  was 
one  of  its  charter  members  and  general 
organizer  of  the  New  York  chapter,  the 
largest  and  most  influential  chapter  in 
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the  federation,  for  3  years.  (See  third 
P.  A.  E.  C.  T.  annual  convention  program, 
Detroit,  liich..  October  7,  8.  9.  and  10. 
1937,  p.  9.)  Here  In  a  brief  biographical 
sketch,  he  Is  described  as  having  been 
"dismissed  from  high  school  for  pacifism 
during  the  war."  Mr.  Scherer  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Young  People's 
Socialist  League  at  Erasmus  Hall  High 
School  in  New  York  City,  and  in  1919 
engaged  in  student  agitations  at  the  City 
College  of  New  York.  He  Joined  the 
Communist  Labor  Party  at  that  time  and 
later  the  Communist  Party.  In  1931  he 
was  Communist  candidate  for  alderman 
from  the  thirty-seventh  aldermanic  dis- 
trict in  Brooklyn. 

To  establish  Mr.  8<±erer's  past  and 
present  connection  with  the  Commimist 
Party  of  the  United  States,  the  testimony 
of  Benjamin  Gitlow,  former  candidate 
for  Vice  President  on  the  Communist 
ticket;  Joseph  21ack,  former  member  of 
the  central  executive  committee  of  the 
Communist  Party;  Maurice  Malkin. 
member  of  the  Communist  Party;  and 
John  P.  Frey,  president  of  the  Metal- 
Trades  Department  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  before  the  Committee 
on  un-American  Activities  (vol.  1.  p.  101; 
vol.  7,  p.  4709;  vol.  9,  p.  5456;  vol.  9,  p. 
5770)  U  further  cited.  In  a  letter  to  this 
committee,  published  on  page  11  of  Sep- 
tember 1938  Issue  of  Technical  America, 
official  organ  of  the  F.  A.  E.  C.  T.,  Mr. 
Scherer  makes  no  denial  of  the  charge 
that  he  is  a  Communist. 

According  to  the  F.  A.  E.  C.  T.  biog- 
raphy of  Mr.  Scherer,  he  left  private 
practice  to  organize  relief  committees  for 
striking  miners."  The  name  of  this  com- 
mittee was  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  Min- 
ers ReUef  Committee,  room  314. 611  Penn 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  It  received  wide 
publicity  and  support  in  the  official  organ 
of  the  Communist  Party^/  the  Daily 
Worker.  The  Pennsylvania-Ohio  Miners 
Relief  Committee  cooperated  actively  at 
the  time  with  the  Communist-inspired 
and  controlled  Save  the  Union  Commit- 
tee in  its  campaign  within  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  against  John 
L.  Lewis. 

CAMP  WOCOLONA 

In  1928,  Mr.  Scherer.  as  president; 
Nathan  Sparer,  as  secretary;  and  Paul 
Scherer,  as  treasurer,  organized  Camp 
Wocolona.  in  Monroe.  N.  Y.  This  camp 
was  widely  advertised  in  the  Daily 
Worker.  "While  ostensibly  a  purely  recre- 
ational cooperative  enterprise,  the  real 
purpose  of  the  camp  was  to  provide  a 
gathering  place  for  professionals,  civil- 
service  employees,  technicians,  and  so 
forth,  in  preparation  for  the  launching  of 
a  Communist-controlled  union.  To  the 
regular  weekly  rates  at  this  camp  was 
added  a  tax  of  "50  cents  for  labor  press," 
including  the  Dally  Worker  and  Freiheit. 
both  Communist  organs.  Wocolona  is  a 
contraction  for  Workers  Colony. 

BTBIXX  FOUCT 

In  1929.  Marcel  Scherer  reappeared  on 
the  scene  as  the  organizer  of  the  union 
of  technical  men.  among  draftsmen  and 
Junior  engineers  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Transportation,  a  municipal  govern- 
ment department.  Nathan  Sparer  was 
▼ice  president.  Carl  Weisberg  was  record- 
ing secretary  and  assistant  organizer.  aJl 


these  o£Bcials  being  at  that  time  members 
of  the  Communist  Party.  Since  the  Fed- 
eration of  Architects,  Engineers,  Chem- 
ists, and  Technicians,  which  grew  out  of 
the  union  of  technical  men.  in  1933,  now 
has  contacts  and  contractual  relation- 
ships with  the  chief  Government  navy 
yards  and  with  industrial  plants  manu- 
facturing supplies  essential  to  our  de- 
fense program,  it  is  highly  important  to 
note  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Scherer.  those 
associated  with  him,  and  his  organiza- 
tion, toward  strikes  in  Government  de- 
partments. The  relations  between  the 
imion  of  technical  men,  headed  by  Mr. 
Scherer,  and  the  board  of  transporta- 
tion, furnishes  a  significant  test.  Ne- 
gotiations with  John  H.  Delany,  chair- 
man of  this  board,  were  broken  off  under 
the  threat  of  a  strike  by  Mr.  Scherer. 

Later  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Scherer 
organized  a  strike  of  600  construction 
workers  on  the  Grand  Concourse  line  of 
the  New  York  Municipal  Subway,  caus- 
ing 600  men  to  lose  their  Jobs  perm- 
anently. 

In  April  1937,  the  Federation  of  Archi- 
tects, Engineers,  Chemists,  and  Tech- 
nicians, again  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Marpel  Scherer,  called  a  strike  of 
W.  P.  A.  technical  men  working  for  the 
Federal  Government,  in  New  York  City. 
The  walkout  included  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  park  depart- 
ment, Bronx  water  supply,  public  school 
No.  44.  Bond  Street  Hospital.  Bronx 
sewer  and  highway  construction.  Mass 
jMcketing,  slt-downs.  and  seizure  of  Gov- 
ernment property  accompanied  this 
strike. 

Again  In  July  1936.  the  offices  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  in  Washing- 
ton were  picketed  in  accordance  with  the 
F.  A.  E.  C.  T.  policy  of  using  mass  pres- 
sure instead  of  the  duly  constituted  legal 
procedures  established  for  disputes  in- 
volving civil-service  personnel. 

Despite  the  repeated  assurances  given 
by  Mr.  Scherer  and  his  present  union, 
that  the  organization  is  opposed  to  strikes 
where  the  Government  is  involved,  the 
foregoing  examples  prove  beyond  a  shad- 
ow of  a  doubt  that  Mr.  Scherer  has  con- 
sistently advocated  and  executed  a  strike 
policy  whenever  he  considered  such  a 
policy  necessary  for  the  purposes  which 
he  desired  to  attain. 

SPXCIAL  ACnviTT 

The  activities  of  Mr.  Scherer  should  by 
no  means  be  imputed  to  any  individual 
proclivities  or  designs,  for  Mr.  Scherer,  as 
alread;,  indicated,  is  a  member  of  a  highly 
disciplined  organization,  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States.  The  follow- 
ing testimony  of  Joseph  Zack.  former 
member  of  the  central  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party,  at  a  hear- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  held  on  September  30.  1939 
(hearings,  vol.  9,  p.  5453),  is  significant 
in  this  connection: 

Tbe  Soviet  Oovemment  will  utilize  Its 
American  organization  for  whatever  purpose 
they  find  convenient  or  necessary  at  all  times. 
*  *  *  WhUe  I  was  In  charge  of  the  Trade 
Union  Unity  League  I  was  once  asked  to  sup- 
ply an  engineer,  a  chemist,  who  would  per- 
sonally have  qualifications  capable,  and  let  us 
say,  talk  to  other  engineers  higher  In  the 
profession  than  himself,  in  this  Instance,  spe- 
cifically, certain  engineers  of  Du  Pont.   I  was 


asked  to  do  that  by  Max  Bedacht,  who  waa 
then  in  charge  of  this  phase  of  their  secret 
activity.  Well,  I  recommended  a  certain  in- 
dividual, and  I  was  asked  to  meet  the  Ogpu 
agent  in  charge  of  this  branch  of  their  activi- 
ties, and  I  Introduced  him  to  him. 

Our  committee  has  been  informed  by 
an  authoritative  source  that  Marcel 
Scherer  was  one  of  those  selected  for  this 
type  of  work. 

Jimmy  Collins,  listed  as  a  member  of 
the  Aircraftsmen's  Federation,  affiliated 
with  the  F.  A.  E.  C.  T„  and  listed  also  as 
a  member  of  the  national  council  com- 
mittee of  the  Young  Communist 
League — hearings,  volume  1.  page  590 — 
met  his  death  on  March  22.  1935,  while 
trying  out  a  United  States  Navy  biplane 
near  Farmingdale,  Long  Island.  The 
plane  was  known  as  a  mystery  plane, 
whose  mechanism  was  considered  of  such 
a  confidential  nature  that  no  photog- 
raphers were  permitted  to  take  pictures 
of  the  wreckage  of  this  plane.  How  con- 
fidential this  information  remained  can 
be  imagined  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Collins  was  a  top-flight  member  of  a 
highly  disciplined  organization,  the 
Young  Communist  League,  which  was  an 
affiliate  of  the  Communist  International. 

Realizing  that  skill  of  a  highly  techni- 
cal nature  is  required  for  access  to  spe- 
cialized departments  of  service  in  the 
Government  and  private  industry  in 
which  tbe  F.  A.  E.  C.  T.  is  interested  for 
its  own  purposes.  It  is  conducting  free 
shipbuilding  courses  in  naval  architec- 
ture and  marine  engineering,  covering 
hull  construction,  elementary  ship  calcu- 
lation, elementary  marine  machinery, 
and  advanced  marine  machinery. 

Among  the  sponsors  and  teachers  of 
this  school  are  well-known  fellow  travel- 
ers active  in  various  Communist-con- 
trolled "front"  organizations. 

TRUNDS  or  THB  SOVIET  UNION 

In  1931  and  1932,  Mr.  Scherer  was  ap- 
pointed national  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist-controlled Friends  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  published  an  official  organ 
known  as  Soviet  Russia  Today.  In  its 
issue  of  April  1932,  page  5.  we  find  a  call 
to  the  workers  of  the  United  States  to 
"stop  the  transport  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions, rally  to  the  defense  of  the  Soviet 
Union."  Mr.  Scherer  made  an  extended 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  this  organi- 
zation and  subsequently  made  an  Amer- 
ican lecture  tour  for  the  Friends  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Communist,  official 
theoretical  organ  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States,  in  its  issue 
of  October  1931.  page  832,  in  referring  to 
the  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union,  de- 
clared : 

An  important  means  to  develop  the  strug- 
gle for  the  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 
building  of  the  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union 
into  a  mass  organization.  The  Communist 
Party  organizations  must  assist  In  the  build- 
ing the  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  completely  in  line  with  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Through  Workers'  Eyes,"  under 
Mr.  Scherer's  secretaryship. 

COMMTTNIST-COZfTBOLIXD       "FRONT"       OSGANIZA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  Scherer's  continued  activity  In  be- 
half of  the  Communist  Party  is  indicated 
by  his  consistent  and  continued  sponsor- 


ship of  Communist-controlled  "front" 
organizations  and  campaigns,  such  as — 

American  relief  ship  for  Spain.  E>aily 
Worker,  September  14.  1938. 

American  Congress  for  Peace  and  De- 
mocracy dinner.  Daily  Worker,  December 
12,  1938. 

Trade-union  sponsoring  committee  for 
a  Labor  Party  conference.  Labor  Party 
News,  May  1936,  page  4. 

See  also  his  letter  to  the  Daily  Worker, 
January  13,  1938. 

LEADERS  or  THI  F.  A.  B.  C.  T. 

Other  leaders  and  active  members  of 
the  F.  A.  E.  C.  T.  have  been  identified 
with  the  Communist  Party  or  with  Com- 
munist-controlled "front''  organizations: 

Walter  N.  Polakov,  contributing  editor. 
Technical  America,  1938.  official  organ  of 
F.  A.  E.  C.  T.;  signer,  open  letter  for  closer 
cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union  (see 
Soviet  Russia  Today.  September  1939.  p. 
25) :  signer,  open  letter  to  American  liber- 
als (see  Soviet  Russia  Today,  March  1937. 
pp.  14-15). 

Ray  Aversa,  Detroit  organizer. 
F.  A.  E.  C.  T.,  American  League  for  Peace 
and  Democracy.  New  York  City  division 
(see  letterhead.  March  21.  1939) ;  dele- 
gate. Conference  en  Civil  Rights.  I,  L.  D,, 
Hotel  Picadllly.  December  17.  1938  (see 
minutes). 

Russell  McNutt,  F,  A.  E.  C.  T.  repre- 
sentative to  the  American  Youth  Con- 
gress. (See  Technical  America.  Sep- 
tember 1938.  p.  6.) 

Ives  D.  Jacquier.  New  York  City,  F.  A. 
E.  C.  T.  organizer  on  W.  P.  A.  projects; 
veteran  of  medical  service  in  Spain; 
Medical  Bureau  and  North  American 
Committee  to  Aid  Spanish  Democracy. 
(See  leafiet.) 

Leonard  Sparks,  writer  of  the  pam- 
phlet. How  to  Win  Jobs,  published  by  sec- 
tion 1.  Communist  Party.  New  York  City, 
on  the  basis  of  data  furnished  by  the  Fed- 
eration of  Architects,  Engineers,  Chem- 
ists, and  Technicians. 

Jules  Korchien,  secretary  of  F.  A.  E. 
C.  T.,*  member,  provisional  committee  for 
Washington  Committee  for  Democratic 
Rights  (see  letterhead,  February  2. 
1940) ;  consulting  architect  for  the  Soviet 
Government  in  Moscow  and  more  re- 
cently housing  expert  for  PM  and  Fed- 
eral Housing  Authority;  member,  board 
of  directors  Inter-Professional  Asso- 
ciation. 

Lewis  Alan  Berne,  president.  F.  A.  E. 
C.  T.;  endorser.  American  Ctongress  for 
Peace  and  Democracy  (see  letterhead. 
January  6-8.  1939) ;  sponsor.  American 
relief  ship  for  Spain  (see  letterhead. 
August  3,  1939) ;  member,  national  labor 
committee,  American  League  for  Peace 
and  Democracy  (see  letterhead,  February 
28.  1939;  national  executive  board  of  the 
American  Peace  Mobilization), 

Simon  Breines,  organizer.  F.  A.  E.  C.  T., 
New  York,  housing  division;  Friends  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  contributor  (Soviet 
Russia  Today,  December  1938,  p.  12) ; 
League  of  Workers  Theatres;  Film  and 
Photo  League;  Workers  Dance  League; 
contributor,  New  Theatre  magazine  (Sep- 
tember 1934,  p.  40) ;  si^er,  Open  Letter 
for  Closer  Cooperatlonwfth  the  Soviet 
Union.  (See  Soviet  RuartflPToday,  Sep- 
tember 1939,  p.  25.) 


Bernard  J.  Stem,  contributing  editor, 
Technical  America,  F.  A.  E.  C.  T,  organ; 
contributor.  Soviet  Russia  Today,  May 
1935.  page  24;  member,  American  Com- 
mittee for  Struggle  Against  War  (see 
The  Struggle  Against  War.  June  1933.  p. 
2) ;  League  of  American  Writers  (see  We 
Hold  These  Truths,  p.  85) ;  delegate.  Pan 
American  Democracy  Conference  (letter- 
head, November  16,  1938);  signer,  open 
letter  to  American  liberals  (see  Soviet 
Russia  Today,  March  1937.  pp.  14-15); 
chairman,  third  annual  conference. 
American  Committee  for  the  Protection 
of  the  Foreign  Born  (see  Daily  Worker. 
January  10. 1938.  p.  4) ;  signer,  statement 
by  American  progressives  on  the  Moscow 
trials  (Daily  Worker.  April  28,  1938.  p. 
4) ;  signer,  call  for  congress  of  American 
revolutionary  writers  (Daily  Worker. 
January  18.  1935.  p.  5) ;  member.  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  £)efense  of  Po- 
Utical  Prisoners  (letterhead,  October  31. 
1935) ;  signer,  open  letter  for  closer  co- 
operation with  the  Soviet  Union  (see 
Soviet  Russia  Today,  September  1939.  p. 
28) ;  member.  National  Committee  for 
People's  Rights  (see  News  You  Dont  Get. 
November  15,  1938) ;  writer  imder  the 
name  of  Bennett  Stevens  for  Interna- 
tional Publishers,  a  Communist  publish- 
ing house  (hearings,  vol.  7.  p.  4929) . 

Borice  Z.  Borise.  organizer.  F.  A.  E. 
C.  T..  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  influential 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Cali- 
fornia. (See  testimony  of  Joseph  Han- 
non.  former  member  of  the  F.  A.  E.  C.  T, 
hearings,  vol.  3.  p.  2046.) 

Paul  Pinsky.  F.  A.  E.  C.  T.,  California; 
Influential  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  California.  (See  testimony  of 
Joseph  Hannon,  ibid.) 

William  Feinberg.  F.  A.  E.  C.  T.  or- 
ganizer. Detroit;  sponsor,  trade-union 
sponsoring  committee  for  a  Labor  Party 
conference  (Labor  Party  News.  May  1936, 
p.  4) ;  member,  nonpartisan  committee 
for  the  reelection  of  Congressman  Viro 
Marcantonio  (letterhead,  October  3, 
1936). 

Nathan  Sparer,  structural  draftsman 
In  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  cited  as  a 
Communist  (New  York  Times,  June  26, 
1929) ;  secretary,  Camp  Wocolona. 

Samuel  Nesin,  organizer,  chemists  sec- 
tion. P.  A.  E.  C.  T.;  Communist  candidate 
for  New  York  State  Assembly,  sixth  as- 
sembly district.  Bronx.  New  York  City 
(Daily  Worker.  November  3.  1936.  p.  4) ; 
charter  member  of  the  Communist 
Party;  a  founder  of  the  Trade  Union 
Unity  League;  member  of  the  National 
Committee  for  the  International  Labor 
Defense.  1930,  1931;  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Unemployed 
Councils.  New  York  City  (see  hearings. 
vol.  1.  p.  99) ;  member  of  the  District 
Committee,  Communist  Party,  New  York, 
district  2  (see  hearings,  vol.  1.  p.  130) ; 
secretary.  Joint  Unity  Committee  of  In- 
dependent Trade  Unions  (letterhead 
June  28,  1935,  see  hearings,  vol.  9,  p. 
5746) ;  organizer.  Trade  Union  Unity 
Council  (see  hearings,  vol.  9.  p.  5759) ; 
member  of  Communist  Party  Committee 
to  Support  the  Spanish  People  (Daily 
Worker.  July  29,  1936,  p.  1) ;  arrested  for 
rioting,  New  York  City. 


Aaron  Gelman,  srouth  division.  F.  A. 
E.  C.  T.;  appeal  for  Spanish  refugees 
(Daily  Worker.  July  5.  1940.  p.  6) . 

Lena  Davis.  State  secretary.  Com- 
munist Party  of  New  Jersey  (I>aily 
Worker.  March  31.  1939.  p.  2) ;  20  years 
in  the  Conmiunist  Party  (Daily  Worker, 
April  19. 1939.  p.  2) ;  member.  Communist 
Party  National  Campaign  Committee. 
1936  (Daily  Worker.  July  20.  1936,  p.  2) ; 
wife  of  Marcel  Schere. 


Sioux  Indian  Gaiau 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  •OUTM  DAKOTA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBKMTATIVB 


Friday.  March  21.  1941 


RESOLUnOir  bt  thk  statv  uchsla- 

TUBS  OP  BOOTS  DAKOTA 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  I 
introduced  a  bill  known  as  House  Joint 
Resolution  352.  to  provide  for  a  Claims 
Commission  to  investigate  and  propose  a 
settlement  of  pending  Sioux  Indian  claims 
based  on  a  finding  of  facts. 

The  resolution  was  studied  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  Sioux  people  at  many  coun- 
cils. At  their  request  I  have  reintroduced 
the  resolution  in  this,  the  Seventy-sev- 
enth. Congress,  and  it  now  carries  the 
number.  House  Joint  Resolution  137. 

This  House  Joint  Resolution  137  is 
Identical  with  House  Joint  Resolution  362 
of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  except 
in  two  particulars. 

The  first  change  is  on  page  1.  where  it 
is  provided  that  at  least  one  member  of 
the  commission  shall  be  a  Sioux  Indian. 
"Hiere  was  nothing  in  the  old  resolution 
to  have  prevented  the  President  from  ap- 
pointing one  or  more  Indians  as  members 
of  the  settlement  commission;  but  to  in- 
sure that  at  least  one  would  be.  I  have 
written  that  into  the  new  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  second  change  comes  at  the  very 
end  of  the  .1oint  resolution.  The  previous 
form  required  that  the  commission  re- 
port at  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
Congress  following  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion. Ordinarily  there  are  a  few  months 
between  sessions  of  Congress.  In  view  of 
what  happened  last  yeso*.  however,  where 
one  session  of  Congress  ran  into  the  next, 
I  have  thought  there  should  be  some  pro- 
vision to  insure  time  for  the  commission 
to  work.  So  the  second  change  in  the 
resolution  provides  that  the  commission 
may  have  6  months  in  which  to  make  its 
findings  before  being  required  to  make  its 
report. 

Other  than  these  two  changes.  House 
Joint  Resolution  137  of  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  is  the  same  as  House 
Joint  Resolution  352  of  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress. 
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Under  povdarion  granted  by  the 
Hook.  I  now  ptaoe  In  the  Rsoou  a  reso- 
lution, duly  adopted  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature of  South  Dakota,  asking  for  the 
passage  of  my  resolution  which  would 
create  a  special  daims  commission  to 
secure  a  prompt  settlement  of  Sioux 
claims: 

House  Concnrrent  Reaohitlon  No.  6 

Concurrent  resolution,  proposing  by  this 
resolution.  Intended  as  a  petition  to  tbe 
Congress  of  tbe  United  States,  that  the 
Congress  provide  hy  law  for  the  creation 
of  a  Special  Claims  Commission  to  meet 
with  the  Sioux  Indians  of  Sooth  Dakota, 
to  effectuate  prompt  settlement  of  Indi- 
vidual or  tribal  Indian  claims  presented  and 
filed  vaidet  the  lavs  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States  with  said  Indian  tribes 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  oj  Bepresenta- 
'^ves  of  the  Tvxntf-teventh  Legialative  Ses- 
tfon  0/  State  o/  South  Dakota  (the  Senate 
eoncurring)  : 

Whereas  the  CcaigreaB  of  the  United  States 
did  enact  into  law,  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1877,  certain  provisions  Intended 
to  fulfill,  and  make  eompUanoe  with  various 
stipulations  and  agreements  as  were  entered 
into  In  treaties  with  the  several  Indian  tribes; 
and 

Whereas  many  claims  have  been  presented 
by  the  Indians,  and  Indian  tribal  organiza- 
tions, said  claims  having  been  presented  over 
A  period  of  many  years,  all  of  which  said 
claims  have  arisen  from  alleged  violations  of 
treaty  rights,  and  which  were  Intended  to  be 
fnllUled  and  made  in  complianoe  with,  xuider 
the  aforementioned  act  of  Congress;  and 

Whereas  such  claims  have  not  been  acted 
upon  or  finally  determined  and  are  now 
pending  In  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
and  have  been  pending  In  some  cases  for 
many  years;  and 

Whereas  other  and  additional  daims  com- 
ing under  said  act  and  under  treaties  with 
Indians  and  Indian  tribes  will  be  fUed  from 
time  to  time  for  redress  or  for  benefits  due 
to  such  Indians  or  Indian  tribes;  and 

Whereas  under  present  law  such  Indian 
claims  must  be  litigated  In  the  courts,  and 
with  no  prospect  of  final  adjudication  for 
many  years  after  the  instituting  of  said 
actions  upon  the  same;  and 

Whereas  the  Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians  and 
-Q^er  tribes  of  Indians  are  and  have  been 
wotHled  to  a  prompt  settlement  of  their  said 
daims,  aior^the  delay  to  final  settlement  and 
determination  lias  been  to  the  great  loss  and 
Inconvenience  of  said  Indians:  and 

Whereas  the  Sioux  Tribe  of  IiMlians  oi 
South  Dakota  are  now  in  dire  need,  and  It 
is  Imperative  for  their  health,  proper  living 
conditions,  and  their  beet  interests  that  their 
claims  be  speedily  adjusted,  and  that  ade- 
quate provisions  be  made  immediately  for 
the  furnishing  to  said  Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians 
necessary  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessi- 
ties of  life  pending  the  settlement  of  said 
claims;  and 

Whereas  there  was  Introduced  at  the  first 
session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  under  date  of  July 
10,  1S80,  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  352,  pro- 
viding for  the  settlement  of  claims  of  the 
Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians  against  the  United 
States  brought  under  the  act  of  Jvme  3,  1920 
(41  Stat.  738).  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  No. 
C-531  (1)  to  (24),  inclusive,  and  any  other 
d&lms  which  said  Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians  or 
any  one  or  naore  at  the  eight  divisions  d  said 
tribe  herelDabovc  named  may  have  against 
the  United  States,  and  which  said  resolution 
further  provided  for  a  eommisBloa.  to  be 
Jcnown  m  tte  Sioux  Settlement  Commission, 


to  be  aiithoriaed  to  negotiate  a  settlement 
thereof,  and  further  provided  the  manner  and 
means  of  settlement  thereof;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  failed  to  act  thereon:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  for  the  best  Interests  of 
the  Sioux  Ttlbe  of  Indians  of  South  Dakota, 
and  in  order  to  provide  tot  the  betterm.^nt 
of  the  health  and  living  conditions  of  said 
Indians  of  the  Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians  of 
South  Dakota,  and  at  a  time  when  they  are 
in  dire  and  serious  need,  and  in  order  that  a 
long-drawn-out  controversy  over  said  claims 
be  avoided,  and  in  the  interests  of  Justice, 
that  Congress  proceed  to  provide  by  law  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  said  Joint  Reso- 
lution No.  3^;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  "Hiat  this  Joint  resolution  is  In- 
tended as  a  petition  to  the  Congress. 

Dated  at  Pierre,  8.  Dak.,  this  8th  day  of 
February  1941. 

G.  T.  MiCBELSON, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
W.  J.  Matson,' 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

A.  C.  MTr.i.wt, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

DOXTCLAS  W.  BABTZ. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Don't  Hate  Roosevelt  Week 
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or 
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Friday.  March  21.  1941 


ARTICLE  PROM  THE  CHICAGO  DAILY 
TIMES 


Mr.  McKEOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  Times: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  Times] 

don't  hate  boositvelt  week 

(By  Herb  Graffls) 

Although  there  must  be  at  least  a  thousand 
"weeks"  to  promote  products  or  causes,  there 
is  room  for  week  1,001,  so  here  goes. 

The  country  is  due  for  a  Don't  Hate  Roose- 
velt Week. 

During  the  past  month  I've  been  trying  to 
find  out  Just  what  there  was  against  the 
lease-lend  defense  bill.  Military,  Industrial, 
and  financial  authorities  have  told  me  much 
of  the  opposition  to  the  bill  was  based  pri- 
marily on  a  hatred  of  the  President. 

It  Is  the  conviction  of  many  honest,  patri- 
otic businessmen  who  voted  against  P.  D.  R. 
last  year  that  tbe  most  serious  retardant  to 
adequate  and  speedy  national  defense  is  noth- 
ing else  but  sabotage  done  by  those  who  hate 
Roosevelt  so  frantically  they  have  become  the 
most  effective  btmdsmen  Hitler  ever  had  in 
this  country. 

It  is  plain  from  the  votes  in  the  1940  Presi- 
dential election  and  from  the  words  and  ac- 
tions of  the  majority  of  the  American  people 
since  that  time,  that  it  is  only  a  very  small 
min<H-ity  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  d?  hate 
"that  man." 


However,  it  was  only  a  very  small  minority 
of  the  German  people  that  bro\]ght  on  the 
Hitler  dictatorship.  The  tip  is  that  the  mi- 
nority of  Roosevelt  haters  are  far  more  dan- 
gerous to  our  liberties  than  they  or  we  may 
reallre. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that  they 
make  themselves  look  so  bad.  They'd  be  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Dont  Hate  Roosevelt  Week. 

They  would  establish  themselves,  for  a 
week  at  least,  as  having  a  high  regard  for 
truth.  They  would  not  go  overboard  for  that 
wild  yam  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  Frauenfront, 
which  was  cooked  up  out  of  bile,  gall,  and 
venom,  poured  into  an  honest,  sound  plan  for 
women's  work  in  national  defense.  The  plan 
was  originated  by  a  New  York  Republican 
women's  organization. 

During  Dont  Hate  Roosevelt  Week  there 
would  ^e  laid  aside  those  charges  of  vlndlc- 
tlveness  which  have  been  hurled  at  P.  D.  R. 
After  an,  charges  of  vindictiveness  only 
amuse  the  thinking  public  when  such  charges 
come,  for  Instance,  from  a  newspaper  which 
for  years  wouldn't  print  the  name  of  the 
late  and  great  La  Follette  because  he  wouldn't 
obey  Its  attempted  dictatorship. 

Dont  Hate  Roosevelt  Week  would  be 
much  kinder  to  those  who've  been  ruining 
their  digestions  and  mental  balance  than  it 
would  be  to  Roosevelt.  He's  doing  O.  K.  for 
aU  of  us  despite  the  handicaps  to  America's 
security  and  strength  volunteered  for  Hitler 
by  the  Roosevelt  haters. 
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EDITORIAL  PROM  ST.  LOmS  POST- 
DISPATCH 


Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Mon- 
day. March  17,  1941: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  March 
17.  1941] 

MR.    SOOSEVELT'S    SPEECH 

We  fepl  sure  that  the  President's  speech  of 
Saturday  evening  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion on  all  who  heard  it.  Never  has  he 
spoken  with  more  force  and  more  fervor. 
Moreover,  the  speech  1b  to  be  read  in  the 
light  of  the  Lease  Lend  Act,  by  which  Con- 
gress has  embarked  on  a  policy  of  all-out  aid 
to  Britain,  and  under  which  Congress  has 
granted  the  Piesident  the  most  sweeping 
powers;  In  the  light  of  the  requested  appro- 
priation of  $7,000,000,000  to  finance  the  act; 
and  In  the  light  of  a  long  series  of  events  by 
which  the  country  has  gradiially  moved 
from  neutrality  to  nonbelligerency  and  now 
to  nonshooting  belligerency. 

If  the  speech  is  thus  read,  no  one  will  fall 
to  see  that  the  President's  call  for  sacrifice 
upon  the  part  of  every  citizen  in  the  land — 
steel  worker  or  stevedore,  machinist  or  house- 
wife, farmer  or  banker,  storekeeper  or  manu- 


facturer— means  exactly  what  it  savg.  As 
the  President  puts  it,  the  sacrifice  wUl  express 
Itself  in  lower  profits  because  of  higher  taxes 
and  longer  hours  at  bench,  plow,  and  ma- 
chine. But  It  will  be  felt  also  In  many  other 
ways  because  the  country  cannot  make  "a 
total  effort,"  to  use  the  President's  words, 
without  altering  almost  every  phase  of  our 
lives. 

Perhaps  the  sacrifices  that  will  be  de- 
manded can  be  more  easily  imagined  by  say- 
ing that  the  country  Is  being  placed  on  a 
war  footing.  It  Is  not  a  mere  question  of 
sending  war  supplies  to  Britain,  China,  and 
Greece.  To  be  sure,  the  whole  country  is 
being  mobilized  to  do  that.  But  it  Is  more 
than  that.  We  are  now  engaged  and  the 
President  makes  It  quite  plain  In  a  partner- 
ship with  those  nations  that  will  last  "until 
total  victory  has  been  won."  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary at  the  present  time  to  send  men  along 
with  our  ships,  guns,  tanks,  and  planes,  but 
if  It  does  become  necessary  under  this  pro- 
gram, men,  too,  undoubtedly  will  be  sent. 

The  President  has  made  It  clear  that  we  are 
embarked  on  an  all-out  campaign  to  end  dic- 
tatorships all  over  the  world,  and  we  urge 
that  his  words  be  read  again  and  again  that 
the  full  Import  of  thecQ  may  sink  in.  The 
President's  goal  is  to  end  dictatorship  and  to 
substitute  for  It  all  over  the  world  the  four 
freedoms — freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  from  fear,  and  freedom  from 
want.  It  is  a  noble  program,  but  it  Is  one 
beset  with  Infinite  complexity  and  one  which 
presents  the  most  colossal  practical  problems. 

In  fact,  we  believe  the  President's  speech 
would  have  been  more  effective  if  it  had  l)een 
less  sweeping  in  scope  and  more  clearly  de- 
fined in  aim.  The  defeat  of  Hitler,  which 
means  not  only  the  defense  of  Britain  but 
the  reconquest  of  the  European  Continent,  is 
alone  a  terrific  objective;  but  the  President 
also  Includes  the  successful  detense  of  China 
and  the  end  of  dictatorship  In  Japan  In  his 
program.  This  m|ikes  us  party  not  only  to 
a  European  war  but  a  world-wide  war.  The 
war  In  China  has  been  going  on  since  1937, 
but  only  now  Is  It  coupled.  In  importance 
to  us.  with  the  war  In  Europe.  Would  It  not 
be  wiser  to  attempt  to  destroy  one  dictator- 
ship at  a  time.  Instead  of  taking  them  all  on 
at  once?  Is  it  not  prudent  and  In  accord 
with  first  principles  of  military  strategy  not 
to  fight  a  war  on  more  than  one  front  at  a 
time? 

As  to  the  President's  lack  of  clarity  In  aim, 
he  speaks  of  the  Issue  today  as  between 
democracy  and  dictatorship,  freedom  and 
slavery.  Is  It  being  too  literal  to  say  that 
Greece  Is  not  a  democracy  but  a  dictatorship, 
and  that  Jt  was  ruled  with  an  Iron  hand  by 
the  late  Metaxas?  Turkey,  which  is  in  al- 
liance with  Britain,  is  a  dictatorship  of  long 
standing.  «emal  Ataturk  was  a  dictator, 
and  so  Is  his  successor.  China,  although  It 
established  a  republic  after  the  downfall  of 
the  Manchus,  has  never  been  a  democracy  in 
our  sense  and  is  now,  of  course,  a  military 
dictatorship  under  Chiang  Kai-shek.  There 
is  absolutely  nothing  in  common  between  the 
American  way  of  life  and  those  of  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  China.  Certainly.  In  victory,  we 
would  not  attempt  to  Impose  our  way  of 
life  on  our  allies  If  they  preferred  their  own. 

If  the  four  freedoms  are  to  be  established 
all  over  the  world,  the  Job  Is  not  done  with 
the  conquest  of  Germany  and  Japan.  An- 
other huge  dictatorship  remains— that  of 
Soviet  Russia,  a  nation  covering  one-sixth  of 
the  world's  surface.  If  this  Is  a  struggle  be- 
tween democracy  and  dictatorship,  Soviet 
Russia,  too.  must  be  attacked. 

So  we  think  the  President  would  contrib- 
ute greatly  to  clearer  thinking  If  he  would 
narrow  and  sharpen  his  objectives,  since  the 
United  States,  powerful  as  it  is,  should  not 
bite  off  more  than  it  can  chew. 
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Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
radio  address  made  by  me  over  the  sta- 
tions of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
on  the  Grange  Hour,  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  March  15,  1941: 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss on  today's  program  the  subject  of  the 
farmer's  Interest  in  transportation.  It  Is 
noteworthy  that  the  nrst  national  crusade 
in  which  the  Grange  participated  after  its 
birth  was  an  effort  to  relieve  the  farmers  of 
the  West  from  excessive  and  ruinous  freight 
charges.  All  through  the  years  the  Grange 
has  continually  fought  the  battle  of  the 
farmers  In  this  field  and  kept  before  the 
minds  of  our  citizens  the  public's  vital  in- 
terest in  this  matter. 

It  reasserted  this  identical  principle  in  a 
resolution  passed  at  the  seventy-fourth  an- 
nual session  of  the  National  Grange,  held  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  November  of  last  year. 
In  that  resolution  It  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  have  felled  to  protect 
the  public  Interest  In  transit  costs.  In  this 
clear-visioned  resolution  the  Grange  urges 
that  water  and  truck  operations  should  not 
be  hindered  or  restricted  by  unnecessary  reg- 
ulations or  destructive  Interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  In  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  S3rracuse  resolution  the 
Grange  again  rises  superior  to  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  railroad  and  other  lobbies  by 
coming  out  squarely  for  the  highly  meri- 
torious St.  Lawrence  seaway  project.  Every 
thinking  citizen  must  find  himself  in  general 
accord  with  this  sane,  constructive  program. 

FEEICHT   CHARGES    HEAVT 

I  recently  read  an  article  by  Mr.  Brenck- 
man,  the  Grange's  able  Washington  repre- 
sentative, in  which  he  stated  that  freight 
costs  are  the  heaviest  service  charge  that  the 
farmer  has  to  pay,  and  that  during  the  past 
2  years  the  farmer  received  only  39  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  spent  by  the  consumer  for 
food.  The  other  61  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
went  for  transportation  and  distribution. 
This  condition  Is  one  of  the  most  glaring  and 
Indefensible  faults  in  our  present  economic 
system. 

Let  me  Illustrate  how  vitally  transportation 
affects  the  farmer.  In  the  Snake  River  coun- 
try of  Idaho,  where  wheat  is  the  staple  prod- 
uct, it  cost  the  .'armer  during  the  depression 
years  all  he  got  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  to 
carry  it  100  miles,  and  he  was  still  900  miles 
away  from  his  market. 


Another  Ulustratlon:  A  farmer  from  the 
State  of  Washington  wrote  me  that  he  had 
$20,000  worth  of  apples  on  his  trees;  the 
transportation  cost  to  market  was  $15,000; 
barrelling  and  handling  charges  cost  $8,000; 
making  a  total  disbursement  of  $23,000.  This 
left  him  with  a  net  loss  of  $3,000  on  the 
transaction,  and  as  a  result  his  apples  re- 
mained on  the  trees. 

This  same  farmer  wrote  me  that  when 
he  came  Into  the  Northwest  under  the  urge 
of  railroad  propaganda  he  was  advised  that 
as  soon  as  the  country  grew  up  the  trans- 
portation charges  would  be  substantially  re- 
duced. The  rates  are  now  some  three  times 
greater  than  when  he  first  began  to  ship. 
In  passing,  may  I  say  that  if  this  particular 
farmer  could  get  a  decent  raU  rats  to  the 
Pacific  seaboard  and  then  ship  to  the  East 
through  a  toll-free  Panama  Canal,  his  car- 
riage charges  in  the  present  instance  would 
not  exceed  $4,000.  The  farmer  under  these 
auspices  would  then  get  a  living  price  and 
the  people  would  get  the  apples  at  a  reason- 
able cost. 

WHZXLZK-LIA  BILL 

In  an  evU  hour  Congress  passed  the 
Wheeler-Lca  bill,  which  placed  coastal  and  in- 
ternal waterways  and  trucks  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  railroad-minded  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  This  bill  provided, 
and  Its  proponents  succeeded  In  convincing 
Congress,  that  the  regulation  of  water  trans- 
portation and  truck  service  wotild  be  admin- 
istered so  as  "to  recognize  and  conserve  the 
Inherent  advantages  of  each  type  of  trans- 
portation." It  should  be  remembered  in  this 
connection  that  the  carriage  charges  of  bulk 
commodities  by  water  are  normally  but  10 
percent  of  the  rail  charges.  It  should  like- 
wise be  remembered  that  prior  to  the  Com- 
mission obtaining  Jurisdiction  over  trucks 
that  the  truck  rates  were  about  one-half  of 
the  rail  rates.  They  are  now  90  percent  of 
the  rail  rates. 

GRANGE   FOUGHT    LEGISLATION 

In  collaboration  with  the  Grange  and  Con- 
gressmen from  various  parts  of  the  country. 
I  fought  this  bill  when  up  and  voted  against 
It.  It  was  and  is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads  are  driv- 
ing toward  a  monopoly  of  transportation  in 
America  and  that  this  bill  Is  the  instrumen- 
tality by  which  they  propose  to  destroy  water- 
ways In  Its  coastwise  and  Internal  pha.<5e8  and 
take  the  Independent  trucks  and  busses  off 
the  highways.  It  Is  my  fixed  belief  that  this 
same  outfit  plans  to  destroy  the  Intercoastal 
water  transport  and  to  control  all  the  outlets 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  sea. 

The  Ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  the  Presidents 
s:3nature  on  the  bill  "vhen  I  found  my  fears 
amply  Justified.  Through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, which  outfit  the  railroads  hold  in  the 
hollow  of  their  hands,  the  railroad  group 
started  a  new  drive  for  a  monopoly  of  trans- 
portation in  America. 

COTTON  FARMER  HARD  HIT 

Judge  BAansfield.  of  Texas,  an  outstanding 
authority  In  the  transportation  field,  recently 
called  the  ^attention  of  Congress  to  the  fact 
that  hard-pressed  Texas  cotton  farmers  under 
the  operation  of  this  bill  are  now  paying  an  in- 
creased transportation  cost  from  Gulf  ports 
to  New  England  mills  of  $2.32  per  bale  of 
cotton.  It  should  l>e  eternally  remembered 
that  this  added  cost  always  comes  out  of  the 
hide  of  the  farmer  himself.  This  procedure 
was  accomplished  by  originally  lowering  the 
rail  rates  far  below  actual  transportation 
costs  for  the  purpose  of  killing  coastwise 
water  transportation  and  preventing  any  fur- 
ther Investment  In  that  field.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  t>oIdIy  ignored  the 
express  mandate  of  the  law  which  required 
that  the  Inherent  advantages  of  water  trans- 
portation shaU  be  recognized  and  conserved. 
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Another  pbaae  of  this  far-^hmg  battle  line 
which  Tltally  concems  the  mode  of  living  of 
the  Amertean  peo|de  ia  the  war  that  the  raU- 
road  group  ia  now  in*^*»*B  o^  ^^  Independent 
trucks  and  bunea,  which  \xp  to  now  have 
played  a  meat  Important  part  in  the  trani- 
portatlon  problems  of  America  and.  Inci- 
dentally, pay  annually  1417,000.000  in  taxes. 
These  trucks  serve  50,000  communities  in  the 
United  States  which  are  at  present  without 
rail  transportation  and  employ  some  SMbJXM 
men — over  three  times  the  number  employed 
by  the  railroads.  By  authority  of  recent  pre- 
liminary rulings  of  the  Commission's  agen- 
dea.  the  railroads  are  now  going  into  the 
truck  and  bus  business  on  a  large  scale,  thus 
taking  over  these  two  types  of  tranqportatlon 
and  In  the  long  run  making  certain  that  the 
American  people  will  pay  through  the  nose 
for  truck  and  biis  service.  It  is  likewise  slg- 
nlflcant  that  there  has  been  an  effort  in 
Cox^eaa  to  place  farm  trucks  under  regu- 
lation. 

BAXLIOAOB  PLATSO  AM    nCPOBTAirr  PAST 

May  I  say  that  I  make  no  war  on  the  rail- 
roads. They  have  played  an  important  part 
In  the  development  of  America  and  are  essen- 
tial to  our  national  life  and  progress.  I  will 
vote  for  any  legislation  that  will  enable  the 
railroads  to  put  their  house  in  order,  even  to 
the  extent  of  substantial  loans  from  the 
R.  F.  C.  However,  1  am  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  creation  of  a  transportation  monopoly 
which  will  destroy  both  prodxicer  and  con- 
sumer alike. 

lCOIf(»>OLT  AI  BAND 

X  dealre  to  reemphaaize  that  the  railzoads 
•re  driving  toward  a  monc^ly  of  transporta- 
tion. That  time  is  coming  and.  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  not  far  distant,  if  present  auq>icea 
continue  to  control.  Tbe  illustration  I  gave 
a  moment  ago  aa  to  the  transportaUon  cost 
of  eotton  from  Gulf  porta  is  an  illustration 
of  what  they  are  doing  to  water  tran^torta- 
tlon.  This  destructive  lurooedure  will  soon 
foUow  on  our  internal  waterways,  which  have 
been  an  effectual  yardstick  against  high 
transportation  costs  for  many  years. 
aaamiMovxDS 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  discuss  with  you  In 
detail  the  econanlea  of  vrater  tran^tortatlon. 
The  United  States  Army  engineera  who  have 
charge  of  our  n»t^/>»i>i  waterways  are,  to  my 
mind,  the  greatast  body  at  servants  In  the 
Republic.  No  project  goea  through  Congress 
except  after  their  approval  of  the  ecozMmica 
of  the  particular  iinprovement.  The  engi- 
neera are  under  heavy  Are  from  this  railroad 
influence,  but  they  are  sticking  to  their  guns 
and  giving  tranq>ortation  relief  to  all  locali- 
ties where  tbe  economics  of  the  situation 
justify  it.  They  should  be  acclaimed  and 
sustained  by  every  patriotic  American. 

MONOPOLT   MVBt  BB   SIOFFIH 

Monopoly  In  the  transportation  field  must 
be  stopped  in  its  tracks  if  America  is  to  re- 
main a  prosperous,  growing  coimtry.  It  la 
difficult  at  this  time,  with  the  national 
thought  and  activity  concentrated  on  na- 
tional defense,  to  arouse  the  public  on  an 
issue  of  this  sort.  But  the  public  should  re- 
member that  it  is  at  a  time  like  this  when 
the  pe<^le's  thoughts  are  centered  on  other 
things  that  the  special  interests  get  in  their 
heaviest  and  most  damaging  blows.  It  is 
necessary  thoefore  for  public  opinion  to  be- 
come active.  I  suggest  that  each  of  my  hear- 
ers take  time  out  to  write  letters  to  the 
^  President,  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
'  misaion.  to  their  Members  of  Congress,  and 
the  Senate  protesting  against  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  which  is  creating  a 
mon<^?oly  of  tranqportation  in  America.  If  a 
sufDclent  ntunber  of  you  do  vrrite.  It  vrill  help 
cure  this  evil  situation  which  is  so  fraught 
vrlth  economic  danger  to  the  American 
people,  both  in  tha  consuming  and  produc- 
ing field. 
I  thank  you  for  listening. 
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President  Roosevelt's  above-quoted  state- 
ment answers  the  familiar,  foolish  libel  by 
leafflrmlng  thia  Nation's  ancient  dedlcatloa 
to  humanity. 


EDITORIAL  BY  LUDWIK  LESNICKl 


Mr.  BEAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
desire  to  include  an  editorial  of  Ludwik 
Lesnickl,  from  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Union 
Weekly,  Chicago,  on  what  America  wants. 
The  editorial  very  briefly  expresses  the 
views  to  which  many  political  writers 
and  commentators  subscribe. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Unkm  Weekly  1 

WHAT   AMKBICA   WANTS 

(L\idwlk  Lesnickl) 

Antong  the  many  true  and  inspiring  things 
said  by  President  Rooeevelt  in  his  message 
to  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  none  is  truer 
and  more  inspiring  than  this:  "Destiny  first 
made  us  heirs  of  Eur(^>ean  culture.  Pate 
seems  now  to  compel  us  to  assume  the  task 
of  helping  to  maintain  In  the  western  vrorW 
a  cltadti  wherein  that  elvUisation  may  be 
kept  alive." 

This  fact  sets  America  apart  from  the  other 
great  nations  of  the  earth.  We  hsve  no 
dreams  of  empire.  We  have  no  d3mastiee 
nor  dictators  to  act  as  storehouses  for  cen- 
turlee-old  ambitions  of  power  and  conquest. 
We  cast  eager  eyes  on  the  possessions  of  no 
nation  under  the  sun.  We  are  content  to 
live  and  let  Hve — to  have  and  let  have.  Tfane 
and  time  again  we  have  put  aside  oppor- 
tunities which  few  nations  vrould  have  bad 
tbe  coiirage  to  resist.  We  ml^t  have  taken 
Cuba:  we  did  not. 

We  might  have  taken  Indemnities  from 
China;  we  returned  them.  We  might  have 
seised  favorable  occasions  to  extend  our  ter- 
ritory In  this  hemisphere.  We  preferred  to 
stand  forth  before  the  vrorld  as  a  protector 
and  not  as  a  despoiler. 

Today,  when  the  ambitions  of  so  many  na- 
tions are  expressed  In  terms  of  more  terri- 
tory, more  power,  more  Influence — this  coun- 
try stands  forth  as  one  that  wants  nothing 
for  itself  and  asks  only  for  the  respect  for  the 
elemental  rights  of  liberty  and  freedom  for 
other  nations.  We  stand  forth  as  great 
protagonists  of  humanity,  and  the  language 
of  our  national  demands  falls  fitly  into  the 
fine  and  all-embracing  phrases  which  our  be- 
loved President  Roosevelt  knows  how  to  em- 
ploy so  well. 

We  ask  the  warring  nations  for  nothing. 
We  ask  them  to  respect  those  elemental 
rights  which  nations  must  make  respected 
or  cease  to  be  worthy  of  the  name. 

They    have    nothing   we    desire. 

But  we  have  much  that  we  desire  to 
keep,  and  those  things,  the  essentials  of  na- 
tionality and  the  common  possession  of  hu- 
manity, they  have  taken  away  from  Euro- 
pean nations — and  cannot  and  will  not  take 
away  from  va. 

We  ask  nothing  for  the  United  States  of 
America  except  what  we  have  a  right  to  ask 
for  humanity  itself. 

For  their  own  purposes  some  foreign  na- 
tions have  created  and  maintained  among 
themselves  the  legend  of  America's  preoccu- 
pation with  dollars  only. 


What  WohM  Sam  Raybum  Do? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

or  OKIABOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  March  21,  1941 


EDITORIALS  PROM  THE  MADILL  RECORD 
AND  OKLAHOMA  CTfY  TIMES 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Madill  Rec- 
ord, of  Madill,  Okla.,  In  my  congressional 
district,  and  also  a  letter  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Herbert  J.  Pate,  editor  of  the  Madill 
Record,  commenting  on  the  editorial. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

and  lettter  referred  to  were  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Madill  (Okla.)  Record  of  Marcb 

13.  IMII 

What  Woold  Sam  Ratbucw  Do? 

The  following  editorial  was  published  re- 

oently  in  tbe  Oklahoma  City  Times: 

"a   MnJTAIT  *OAD  NXSDS  FIXINa 

"The  people  of  southern  Oklahoma,  we 
believe,  are  justified  in  keeping  alive  their 
complaint  about  the  condition  of  highway 
U.  S.  No.  70.  which  p>arallels  the  Red  River 
from  Broken  Bow  to  Waurika  and  beyond. 

"Some  stretches  of  the  road  are  so  rough 
that  heavy  tra£Qc  from  the  lumber-milling 
centers  in  McCurtain  County  to  Lawton  or 
Altus  txirns  south  into  Texas  and  travels  the 
Texas  parallel  road,  not  because  it  Is  nearer 
but  because  It  is  a  better  and  safer  road. 

"Many  truckloads  of  l\miber,  sometimes 
as  many  as  30  truckloads  a  day,  are  moving 
from  the  mills  at  Broken  Bow  and  Wright  City 
across  the  southern  rim  of  the  State  to  Fort 
Sill.  This  heavy  hauling  will  continue 
through  most  of  this  year,  and  a  little  later 
the  hauling  will  increase  with  the  setting 
up  of  the  big  Altus-Lugert  project.  High- 
way U.  S.  Nc.  70  is  the  natural  route  for  this 
traffic  to  follow.  But  most  of  these  trucks 
txirn  south  at  Hugo,  cross  the  river  to  highway 
U.  S.  No.  82  on  the  Texas  side,  and  stay  in  Tex- 
as until  they  turn  north  Into  Oklahoma  again. 
They  detour  into  Texas  becaiise  the  Okla- 
homa road  is  too  rough.  The  stretch  of  No. 
70  from  Madill  to  Durant  is  sdmost  impass- 
able at  times,  and  the  thin  surfacing  on 
much  of  the  road  from  Durant  east  to  Val- 
liant  has  been  pounded  Into  chug  holes. 

"The  good  old  Democratic  counties  of  Mc- 
Curtain, Choctaw,  Bryan,  Marshall,  and  Jef- 
ferson don't  deserve  this  kind  of  treatment. 
They  have  always  voted  'right.'  Or  have 
they?  But  this  road  is  a  military  highway. 
At  least,  it  has  been  a  military  highway  for 
the  last  year  and  will  gain  importance  as  such 
as  long  as  the  national-defense  emergency 
exists.  The  State  and  Federal  road  authori- 
ties should  not  wait  untU  1942  to  begin  fixing 
this  road.    It  needs  fixing  now." 

Thanks.  It  really  is  disheartening  to  sit 
here  in  Madill  and  watch  traffic  leave  Okla- 
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homa  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order  to  get 
to  a  good  east-and-west  highway.  We  can- 
not find  it  in  our  heart  to  blame  even  our 
own  citizens  who  do  this  very  thing— day 
after  day. 

Highway  No.  70  should  carry  a  lot  of  trafllc, 
but  it  doesn't.  If  Sam  Ratbxtrn  were  chair- 
man of  the  Roads  Committee  in  Congress 
and  represented  this  district  In  Washington, 
southern  Oklahoma  would  have  a  passable 
highway. 

CoMMnTEi  ON  Roads, 
House  of  REPaxsENTAnvES, 
Washington,  D.  C.  March.  18,  1941. 
Mr.  Herbert  J.  Pate, 

Editor,  the  Madill  Record,  Madill,  Okla. 
Dear  Mr.  Pate:  I  have  read  the  editorial 
in  the  March  13  Issue  of  the  Madill  Record 
under  the  heading  "What  Would  Sam  Rat- 
burn  Do?"  in  which  you  quote  an  editorial 
from  the  Oklahoma  City  Times  headed  "A 
Military  Road  Needs  Fixing." 

Both  editorials  referred  to  the  need  for  fur- 
ther Improvement  of  Highway  No.  70  in  south- 
ern Oklahoma,  In  which  I  fully  share  your 
interest.  I  am  glad  that  you  and  the  Times 
have  publicly  called  attention  to  the  years 
of  neglect  of  this  important  highway  and 
pointed  out  some  of  the  benefits  its  proper 
improvement  will  bring  to  our  State. 

I  feel  honored  that  you  inferentlally  com- 
pared— or  contrasted — me  to  my  good  friend 
and  neighbor,  the  able  and  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Hon.  Sam  Ratburn,  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Ratburn,  of  course,  occupies  a  much 
more  important  place  than  the  chairmanship 
of  any  committee  of  the  House,  and  in  many 
respects  his  power  and  Influence  is  second 
only  to  that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  been  a  Member  of  Congress 
continuously  since  March  4,  1913,  or  for 
more  than  28  years.  Only  3  Members  out 
of  the  435  in  the  House  have  had  longer 
continuous  service.  He  was  beginning  his 
fifteenth  year  of  service  here  when  I  entered 
upon  my  first  term  in  1927. 

The  Fourth  District  of  Texas  is  fortunate 
indeed  to  be  represented  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  by  a  man  with  his  experi- 
ence and  seniority  and  his  great  ability. 

And  if  Sam  wants  to  move  to  southeastern 
Oklahoma  and  represent  our  district  in  Con- 
gress, I'll  resign  or  retire  in  his  favor.  I  agree 
with  you  that  he  is  an  abler  and  more  experi- 
enced Representative  than  I  am,  or  than  any- 
one else  our  district  could  elect. 

But  Sam,  honest  and  forthright  as  he  is, 
would  be  the  first  to  tell  you  and  others  In 
our  district  that  no  Congressman — not  even 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives — 
can  control  the  expenditure  of  State  and 
Federal-aid  highway-improvement  funds  in 
his  State  or  district. 

Every  mile  of  Highway  No.  70  in  Oklahoma 
Is  under  the  complete  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Oklahoma  State  Highway  Commission,  which, 
as  you  know,  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
Oklahoma  and  confirmed  by  the  Oklahoma 
State  Senate — not  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. And  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
righror  authority  to  invest  or  expyend  1  penny 
on  that  highway  vrithout  the  voluntary  co- 
operation and  participation  of  the  State. 

Since  passage  of  the  first  Federal  Aid  Act 
in  1917,  the  Congress  has  appropriated  from 
$5,000,000  to  $500,000,000  a  year  to  aid  the 
States  in  building  a  connected  system  of 
highways  and  roads.  A  fair  and  Just  propor- 
tion of  this  money  has  been  apportioned  to 
Oklahoma,  in  accordance  with  a  formula 
speclfled  in  the  law,  based  on  population, 
area,  and  road  mileage.  But  initiative  in  the 
expenditure  of  these  funds  rests,  by  law,  virith 
the  States,  and  no  use  of  them  for  any  ptir- 
pose  is  possible  without  initiation  by  the 
respective  State  highway  departments.  The 
States  match  the  Federal-aid  funds  with 
State  funds,  and  also  have  the  responsibility 
of    obtaining    rights-of-way   and    preparing 


plans    and    specifications    for    construction 
projects. 

If  you  have  any  practical  suggestion  as  to 
how  any  Congressman,  under  our  form  of 
government,  can  bring  about  Improvement 
of  a  particular  highway  route  in  his  district, 
when  the  highway  is  under  the  control  and 
Jurisdiction  of  the  State  government.  I  am 
sure  that  Mr.  Speaker  Ratburn  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  will  be  as  interested  as 
I  will  be  to  find  out  Just  how  this  may  be 
done. 

I  was  Interested  also  in  reading  the  feature 
story  by  Harold  P.  Johnson  in  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  of  Sunday,  March  9,  1941,  on  the 
Durant-Denlson  Dam,  which  contained  the 
following  reference  to  Highway  No.  70: 

"United  States  Highway  No.  70  Is  an  arterial 
thoroughfare  across  southern  Oklahoma  and 
is  Durant's  main  outlet  west  to  Madill  and 
Ardmore.  About  10  miles  of  this  road  must 
be  relocated  before  the  waters  rise,  and  a 
new  bridge  must  be  built  across  the  Washita. 
United  States  Army  engineers  have  plans  for 
this — and  other  roads,  railroads,  and  bridges — 
all  ready,  the  entire  cost  of  which  wUl  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government.  But  as 
long  as  the  Governor's  opposition  continues, 
of  course,  the  State  highway  department  isn't 
being  helpful  in  the  relocations. 

"Plans  of  the  United  States  engineer  office 
at  Denlson  call  for  early  advertising,  prob- 
ably within  the  next  3  weeks,  of  a  contract 
for  relocation  of  the  Frisco  Railroad.  This 
falls  generally  within  the  MadlU-Durant  area. 
It  will  involve  about  $3,000,000,  much  of 
which  will  go  for  labor.  A  5,200-foot  bridge 
will  be  built  across  the  Washita  near  Durant." 
That  la  presumably  a  nonpartisan  report 
of  some  Improvements  to  highway  70,  and 
near  Madill,  which  the  Federal  Government 
is  ready  to  make  now. 

Due  to  the  unusual  circiunstances  this  was 
a  case  where  the  Federal  Government  could 
and  did  provide  specifically  for  some  highway 
improvements  in  our  district,  "the  entire 
cost  to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government." 
If  there  is  any  delay  in  making  them,  do 
you  think  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  (House)  Roads  Committee  in 
Congress? 

If  you  can  suggest  how  Speaker  Ratburn 
could  get  this  work  under  way  without  delay, 
or  secure  any  other  Improvements  to  High- 
way No.  70,  he  Is  our  good  friend  and  neighbor 
and  I  feel  sure  that  he  will  be  glad  to  try  to 
help  us. 

I  might  remind  you  that,  according  to  the 
latest  report  of  the  Public  Roads  Administra- 
tion, Oklahoma  had  a  balance  of  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  available  for  programmed 
projects,  as  of  January  31,  1941,  of  $5,694,641. 
and  a  balance  of  Federal-aid  funds  available 
for  secondary-  or  feeder-road  projects  of 
$1,209,791.  Incidentally,  every  dollar  of  that 
was  authorized  and  made  available  to  the 
Oklahoma  State  Highway  Commission  by 
legislation  which  I  introduced  and  sponsored 
here. 

Matched  with  State  funds,  this  would  make 
possible  some  $14,000,000  worth  of  new  road 
construction  in  Oklahoma,  for  which  projects 
may  be  submitted  at  any  time  by  the  State. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  money  programmed 
and  exp>ended  as  quickly  as  possible,  and,  of 
course,  I  would  like  for  a  substantial  part  of 
it  to  be  vised  for  Improvements  on  Highway 
No.  70,  which  runs  all  the  way  across  our  con- 
gressional district. 

I  believe  you  know  that  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Roads  Committee  I  have  had  a  leading 
part  in  making  these  funds  available  to  our 
State.  In  simple  fairness,  don't  you  feel 
that  my  authority  and  responsibility,  as  a 
Federal  official,  largely  ends  at  that  point? 
Also,  some  additional  millions  of  Federal- 
aid  road  funds  for  Oklahoma  have  already 
been  authorized  by  the  Hayden-Cartwright 
Act  of  September  5,  1940,  which  will  become 
available  on  January  1  next  year. 

And  special  appropriations  for  highways 
of  national-defense  Importance  will  probably 


be  made  soon,  of  which  I  anticipate  Okla- 
homa will  receive  some  two  or  three  million 
dollars.  As  tentatively  planned,  these  funds 
also  will  be  expended  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  highway  departments.  Would  you 
advise  a  different  policy? 

Very  seriously,  I  should  like  to  have  your 
opinion  and  suggestions  as  to  what  you.  If 
a  Representative  In  Congress,  would  do  to 
try  to  get  Highway  No.  70  properly  improved. 
What  do  you  think  I  can  do.  that  I  havcnt 
done,  as  chairman  of  the  House  Roads  Com- 
mittee, in  the  Interest  of  this,  or  any  other 
particular  highway  in  our  district?  Just 
what  do  you  think  Speaker  Ratburn  could 
or  would  do  now,  if  he  represented  our  dis- 
trict In  Congress,  to  secure  specific  highway 
improvements  in  southern  Oklahoma? 

In  tbe  interest  of  accuracy,  before  closing 
I  should  like  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
heading  on  the  Times  editorial  which  you 
quoted— "A  Military  Road  Needs  Fixing." 
And  the  statement  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
that  editorial:  "But  this  is  a  military  high- 
way. At  least  It  has  been  a  military  high- 
way for  the  last  year  and  will  gain  Importance 
as  such  as  long  as  the  national-defense  emer- 
gency exists." 

I  wonder  Just  what  the  Times  means  by 
the  term  "military  highway"?  My  \mder- 
standing  ia  that  there  are  no  military  high- 
ways, as  such,  in  the  United  States. 
.  I  enclose  for  your  consideration  a  map 
showing  a  system  of  highway  routes  which 
have  been  designated  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  as  the  routes  of  principal  im- 
portance from  the  standpoint  of  national  de- 
fense. This  system,  totaling  approximately 
74,600  miles,  is  generally  referred  to  as  the 
"strategic   network." 

The  routes  Included  in  this  strategic  net- 
work were  selected  by  the  War  Plans  Division 
of  the  War  Department  General  Staff,  and  I 
assimie  that  there  was  no  more  politics  or 
congressional  influence  in  their  selection  than 
In  the  designing  of  a  battleship. 

Anyway,  you  will  notice  on  the  map,  which 
has  been  revised  to  October  25,  1940,  that 
neither  Highway  No.  70  in  southern  Okla- 
homa, nor  Highway  No.  82  in  north  Texas, 
are  included  in  the  strategic  network  as  now 
designated.  Army  officials  say  that  this  net- 
work Joins  all  important  centers  of  defense 
Industry  and  all  military  and  naval  concen- 
tration points.  Its  main  lines  Include  the 
interregional  highway  system  recommended 
by  the  Public  Roads  Administration  in  the 
report  Toll  Roads  and  Free  Roads  (copy  of 
which  I  am  sending  you  under  separate 
cover),  and  with  few  exceptions  the  routes 
shown  are  included  in  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way system.^ 

I  know  of  no  other  (^cial  designations  of 
highways  in  our  State,  or  elsewhere,  which 
would  Justify  their  being  referred  to  as  mlU- 
tary  highways?  Do  you?  Or  does  the  "nmes? 
However,  if  Highway  No.  70  in  our  State 
had  been  a  part  of  the  strategic  network  since 
approval  of  the  Pershing  map  in  1922,  ap- 
parently thia  would  not  have  assured  the 
programming  of  funds  for  Its  Improvement. 
You  will  probably  recall  that  last  year  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  submitted  to  the  Public 
Roads  Administration  a  proposed  $5,000,000 
Federal-aid  highway  program  which  did  not 
include  any  Improvement  on  the  625  miles 
of  highways  In  our  State  which  are  desig- 
nated by  the  War  Department  as  of  primary 
military  importance. 

At  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Pub- 
lic Roads  Administration,  in  collaboration 
with  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense  and  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  recently  made  an  intensive  sur- 
vey of  and  a  special  report  on  our  highway 
facilities  from  the  viewpoint  of  national  de- 
fense. I  think  printed  copies  of  that  report 
will  soon  be  avaUable  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy  if  you  are  interested. 
Cordially  yours, 

WxLsrnur  Cabtwbkbt. 
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or 

HON.  WILUAM  W.  BUCKNEY 

or  MICHIGAN 
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Friday,  March  21,  1941 


_  Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  think  that  there  has  been  any  bill 
before  Congress  since  I  have  been  in 
Congress  that  I  have  studied  so  care- 
fully and  thought  about  so  thoroughly  as 
I  have  H.  R.  4050,  a  bill  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  national 
defense,  to  provide  aid  to  the  government 
of  any  country  whose  defense  the  Presi- 
dent deems  vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  involved  an  appropriation  of 
$7,000,000,000  and  was  predicated  upon 
the  lend-lease  bill,  known  as  H.  R.  1776, 
and  now  known  as  Public  Law  No.  11.  I 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  lend-lease 
bill,  talked  against  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  voted  against  it.  because  I 
did  not  believe  in  the  dictatorial  power 
contained  in  that  bill. 

Nevertheless,  the  great  majority  of 
both  branches  of  Congress  voted  in  favor 
of  the  bill.  The  President  signed  it,  and 
it  became  the  law  of  the  land.  After  it 
became  the  law.  It  was  my  duty  as  Con- 
gressman to  stand  for  its  enforcement 
so  long  as  it  remained  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  bill  H.  R.  4050  was  a  bill  to 
appropriate  $7,000,000,000  to  implement 
the  lend-lease  bill.  It  was  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money  and  will  involve  con- 
siderable hardships  for  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States.  However,  the  bill  was 
advocated  by  the  administration,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  by  Mr.  Knudsen.  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  to  the  Covmcil  of  National 
Defense,  as  the  best  means  of  keeping  the 
United  States  out  of  war. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  the  admin- 
istration could  aid  any  government  whose 
defense  was  deemed  vital  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  States.  The  proponents  of 
the  bill  repeatedly  stated  that  by  provid- 
ing the  mimltions  of  war  and  other  ma- 
terial to  the  nations  abroad,  it  would  be 
the  most  effective  means  of  keeping  us 
out  of  the  actual  European  warfare. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  love 
peace.  We  want  to  spare  America  the 
ravages  of  war.  We  want  to  spare 
American  boys  the  necessity  of  baxing 
their  breasts  to  the  bullets  of  the  dicta- 
tors. We  want  to  spare  American  homes 
the  sadness,  the  sorrow  and  distress,  and 
suffering  and  death  that  always  follow 
the  wake  of  war,  and  it  Is  because  we 
hate  war  and  because  we  love  peace,  that 
this  Ull  was  deemed  not  only  a  help  to 
the  democracies  abroad,  but  an  insur- 
ance to  our  own  country  that  we  would 
remain  out  of  war. 

Not  only  that,  it  was  repeatedly  stated 
by  the  proponents  of  the  bill  that  95  per- 
cent of  the  defense  articles  purchased 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill  are  to  be  such 
material  and  implements  as  may  be  used 


by  the  United  States,  If  the  times  should 
come  when  we  should  need  to  use  those 
articles.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  point. 
The  vast  stores  of  implements  of  defense 
which  we  are  making  ready  will  be  such 
that  may  easily  and  readily  be  turned 
to  the  use  of  America,  if  the  day  should 
come  when  we  would  need  to  use  them 
for  our  own  defense. 

While  I  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
lend-lease  bill,  I  am  so  thoroughly  inter- 
ested in  my  own  coimtry  that  my  judg- 
ment would  not  allow  me  to  oppose  H.  R. 
4050.  I  have  repeatedly  stated  that  I  will 
vote  for  every  appropriation  deemed  nec- 
essary for  national  defense  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Corps,  imtil  America 
reaches  such  a  state  that  no  nation  dare 
attack  us  here.  I  voted  for  this  bill,  as 
did  335  other  Members  of  Congress,  be- 
cause I  felt  that  the  security  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  best  protected  by  its 
adoption. 

The  President  has  repeatedly  stated 
that  no  American  boy  should  be  sent  to 
fight  on  European  soil.  It  was  stated  by 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  that  those 
munitions  of  war  mai>ufactured  in  this 
country  could  be  obtained  by  the  Euro- 
pean democracies  here  and  transferred 
at  their  own  risk  to  their  home  country. 
If  the  President  is  sincere,  and  I  believe 
he  is.  then  this  bill  by  providing  the  ne- 
cessities and  implements  of  war  to  Euro- 
pean democracies,  should  strengthen 
them  and  by  strengthening  those  de- 
mocracies, establish  a  greater  protection 
to  our  own  coxintry. 

I  am  bitterly  opposed  to  sending  Amer- 
ican boys  to  engage  in  this  European 
conflict,  and  I  was  willing  to  vote  this 
vast  sum  of  money  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  better  insure  peace  at  home.  We 
should  appropriate  this  vast  sum  of 
money,  difficult  as  it  will  be  for  the  tax- 
payers to  pay,  if  by  so  doing,  we  are  safe- 
guarding our  American  boys  at  home  and 
preventing  the  necessity  of  sending  them 
again  to  become  embroiled  in  a  European 
conflict. 


Abraham  Lincoln — Man  of  Hie  People 
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ADDRESS  BY  JUDGE  ANDREW  R. 
SCHOTTKY 


Mr.  ENGLEBRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
Impressive  address,  entitled  "Abraham 
Lincoln — Man  of  the  People,"  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  Andrew  R.  Schottky,  a 
superior  Judge  of  Mariposa  County,  Calif., 
before  the  Merced  Rotary  Club,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1941: 

Tcxlay  Is  tbe  birtbday  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Today  sJl  over  the  clvUlzed  world,  wherever 
democracy  eiulures  and  liberty  Is  exalted,  the 


name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Is  spoken  with  rev- 
erence. David  Lloyd  George,  former  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  said  not  long  ago:  "I 
doubt  whether  any  statesman  who  ever  lived 
sank  so  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  so  many  lands,  as  did  Abrahsun  Lincoln.' 
No  man  could  overcome  the  obstacles  that 
Lincoln  had  to  overcome  and  attain  the  pin- 
nacle attained  by  Lincoln  without  a  reason. 
In  this  brief  address  I  shall  endeavor  to  point 
out  some  of  the  things  that  made  the  great- 
ness of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  why  his  fame 
has  endured  and  increased  through  the  years 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  bom  in  Hardin 
County,  Ky.,  on  February  12,  1809.  He  was 
reared  under  conditions  of  great  poverty.  In 
1816  his  family  moved  from  Kentucky  to 
what  Is  now  Spencer  County,  Ind.  From  1816 
to  1830  he  lived  In  Indiana,  and  during  that 
time  he  attended  school  not  more  than  1 
year  In  all.  However,  he  was  a  studious  lad, 
and  improved  every  opportunity  that  he  had 
to  obtain  and  read  good  books.  At  the  age  of 
19  he  was  6  feet  4  inches  tall  and  had  re- 
markable physical  strength.  In  1830  his 
father  moved  to  Macon  County,  111.,  and  there 
between  1831  and  1833  Lincoln  was  a  clerk  in 
the  New  Salem  store,  and  later  conducted  a 
country  store,  which  was  unsuccessful,  and 
then  became  postmaster  of  New  Salem.  He 
borrowed  law  books  from  a  neighboring  prac- 
titioner and  spent  his  evenings  In  the  study 
of  law.    He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1836 

In  1834  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  Legislature,  and  remained  In  the  legis- 
lature for  8  years.  In  1837  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  law  at  Springfield,  the  capital 
of  Illinois.  In  1846  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, serving  one  term.  When  his  term  In 
Congress  ended,  he  returned  to  the  practice 
of  law  and  was  not  active  In  politics  for 
several  yeurs. 

In  185'1  when  the  entire  country  was 
aroused  over  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  re- 
garding the  admission  of  slave  States  to  the 
Union,  Lincoln  again  came  to  the  front  and 
took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs.  He 
protested  that  "slavery  Is  founded  on  both 
injustice  and  bad  policy,"  and  that  under 
no  circumstances  should  It  be  extended  to 
the  territories.  A  few  years  later,  in  1858, 
when  the  controversy  over  the  extension  of 
slavery  had  become  even  more  intense, 
Abraham  Lincoln  accepted  the  Republican 
nomination  lor  United  States  Senator  Jrom 
Illinois,  and  in  accepting  the  nomination,  he 
delivered  an  address  which  at  once  stamped 
him  as  the  leader  of  the  forces  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  slavery.  In  that  speech  he 
said: 

"A  hovise  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.  I  believe  this  Government  cannot  en- 
dvire  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I 
do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved;  I  do 
not  expect  the  house  to  fall;  but  I  do  expect 
that  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become 
all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.     •     •     • 

"We  shall  not  fail — if  we  stand  firm,  we 
shall  not  fall.  Wise  counsels  may  accelerate, 
or  mistakes  delay  It;  but  sooner  or  later,  the 
victory  is  sure  to  come." 

His  opponent  In  that  election  was  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  the  little  giant  of  western  politics, 
then  United  States  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Illinois,  who,  like  most  of  the  politicians  of 
that  day,  considered  the  slavery  question  from 
the  standpoint  of  political  expediency. 
Douglas  was  afraid  to  face  the  real  issue  of 
slavery  and  attempted  to  hide  behind  the 
doctrine  of  squatter  sovereignty,  while  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  took  the  position  °  that  human 
slavery  was  wrong,  and  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  it  be  extended  to  the  Ter- 
ritories. Then  followed  the  memorable  Lln- 
coln-Dcuglas  debates,  which  were  carried  on 
throughout  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  the  elec- 
tion that  followed  Douglas  was  elected  United 
States  Senator,  but  Abraham  Lincoln  had  im- 
pressed himself  upon  tbe  Nation  as  a  man 
who  had  the  courage  to  face  the  fundamental 
question  |hat  was  involved  and  to  urge  the 
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•chitlon  of  that  qu'istlcn  not  on  the  basis  of 
temporary  political  success  but  on  the  basis 
of  the  highest  welfa;  e  of  the  Nation. 

In  1860  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  th« 
Presidency  by  the  Republican  Party  and  was 
elected  President  In  November  of  that  year. 
Upon  the  news  of  his  election  the  long- 
expected  division  of  the  Nation  upon  the  slavt 
question  occvirred.  South  Carolina  soon  se- 
ceded, and  others  followed  untU  there  wer« 
11  States  In  the  Confederacy.  On  the  11th 
day  of  February  1861  Lincoln  spoke  a  few 
words  of  farewell  to  his  own  people  In  Spring- 
field, and  with  a  sad  heart  tximed  toward  the 
Capital  "to  assume  a  task  more  difficult  than 
that  which  devolved  upon  Washington."  Th« 
outlook  was  Indeed  gloomy.  He  was  inaugu- 
rated on  March  4.  1861,  and  In  his  first  In- 
augiiral  address  he  endeavored  to  set  forth 
his  position  clearly  with  reference  to  th« 
seceding  States  and  also  to  plead  for  concilia- 
tion. I  quote  a  portion  of  that  first  inaiigural 
address : 

"I  therefore  consider  that.  In  view  of  th« 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  the  Union  Is  un- 
broken, and  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  I  shall 
take  care,  as  the  Constitution  Itself  expressly 
enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of  the  Union 
be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  States.  Do- 
ing this  I  deem  to  be  only  a  simple  duty  on 
my  part,  and  I  shall  perform  it,  so  far  as 
practicable,  unless  my  rightful  masters,  the 
American  people,  shall  withhold  the  requisite 
means,  or,  In  some  authoritative  manner, 
direct  the  contrary.  I  trust  this  will  not  be 
regarded  as  a  menace  but  only  as  the  declared 
purpose  of  the  Union  that  It  will  constitu- 
tionally defend  and  maintain  Itself.  I  am 
loathe  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies  but 
friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though 
passion  may  have  strained.  It  must  not  break 
our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chord/, 
of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield 
and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and 
hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet 
swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union  when  again 
touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better 
angels  of  our  nature." 

On  April  12,  1861,  the  war  actually  com- 
menced with  the  attack  on  Port  Simiter,  and 
from  that  time  on  Lincoln's  administration 
was  largely  devoted  to  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion.  On  January  1,  1863,  President  Lin- 
coln Issued  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
freeing  all  of  the  slaves  In  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  During  the  dark  days  of 
the  Civil  War  the  patience,  perseverance, 
sagacity,  and  statesmanship  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  sustained  the  forces  of  the  Union, 
and  slowly  but  surely  the  forces  of  the  South 
were  overcome.  In  1864  he  wm  reelected 
President,  and  when  he  was  inaugurated  for 
the  second  term  on  March  4,  1865,  the  end  of 
the  war  was  already  In  sight,  as  It  was  evident 
that  the  South  could  not  hold  out  much 
longer.  In  his  se:ond  Inaugural  address 
Abraham  Lincoln  uttered  sentiments  which 
he  hoped  would  dniw  the  North  and  South 
together  after  the  bitter  Civil  War.  closing 
his  address  with  these  words: 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all.  with  firmness  In  the  right  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  finish  the  work  we 
are  In.  to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds,  to 
care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  bat- 
tle and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphans,  to  do 
all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  Just  and 
a  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all 
nations." 

On  April  9,  1865,  Lee  surrendered  to  Grant 
at  Appomattox,  and  the  Clvh  War  was  virtually 
over.  Abraham  Lincoln's  purpose  was  accom- 
plished— the  Union  was  saved.  The  entire 
Nation  rejoiced,  but  In  the  midst  of  rejoic- 
ing there  came  a  rreat  shock.  While  at- 
tending the  theater  In  Washington  on  the" 
nlght  of  April  14,  1865,  Lincoln  was  shot  by 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  a  fanatical  secessionist. 
The  President  died  the  following  morning. 
The  North  was  paralyzed;  the  South  was 
stunned;  the  whole  vorld  was  shocked.    This 


good  man,  of  humble  origin  who.  step  by 
step,  had  ascended  the  ladder  of  fame,  who 
had  tasted  of  the  fruits  of  victory,  and  who 
had  drunk  of  the  dregs  of  defeat;  who 
through  sheer  perseverance  and  strength  of 
moral  character  had  attained  the  highest 
pinnacle  In  his  career,  was  to  be  no  more. 
Who  can  deny  that,  had  he  lived,  the  history 
of  the  reconstruction  period  would  have  been 
materially  changed?  The  conservative,  con- 
ciliatory, steady  hand  was  forever  stilled; 
the  radicals  and  extremists  obtained  unre- 
lenting control.  Had  Lincoln  lived,  much  of 
the  bitterness  that  arose  In  the  South  dxir- 
Ing  the  reconstruction  days  would  have  been 
avoided. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  an  abiding  faith  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  people.  He  was  first 
and  foremost  a  man  of  the  people.  On  one 
occasion  he  said: 

"Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  con- 
fidence m  the  ultimate  Justice  of  the  people? 
Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  In  the 
world?" 

I  shall  never  forget  my  visit  to  the  historic 
battlefield  of  Gettysburg  a  few  years  ago.  It 
was  there  that  the  battle  was  fought  which 
turned  the  tide  of  the  Civil  War  definitely 
against  the  Confederate  States.  The  thing 
that  Impressed  me  most  was  not  any  of  the 
strategic  points  of  the  battlefield  but  was 
the  national  cemetery  in  which  are  burled 
the  Union  soldiers  who  fell  In  that  battle. 
And  in  that  cemetery  Is  a  monument  mark- 
ing the  spot  where  Abraham  Lincoln  stood 
when  he  delivered  the  greatest  of  all  me- 
morial addresses,  his  Gettysburg  Address,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  that  ceme- 
tery. As  I  stood  on  that  hallowed,  historic 
spot,  gazing  at  the  row  upon  row  of  soldiers' 
graves,  In  fancy  I  could  hear  the  Great 
Emancipator  deliver  that  Inspired,  matchless 
address,  and  In  fancy  I  could  hear  him  close 
with  these  words,  which  should  challenge 
every  American: 

"It  Is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they 
who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  ad- 
vanced. It  Is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — 
that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  In- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — that 
we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  In  vain — that  this  Nation 
under  God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom, and  that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

Lincoln  dared  to  think.  While  this  was 
the  principal  constituent  of  his  public  char- 
acter. It  alone  would  not  have  made  him 
great.  He  greatly  dared  to  act  upon  convic- 
tions that  to  him  were  as  profound  as  a 
religion,  and  as  the  result  he  bore  his  cross 
In  enduring  silence  to  that  Gethsemane 
which  Inevitably  awaits  the  man  who,  by  the 
leaven  of  his  spirit,  endeavors  to  Inspire  the 
clay-bemlred  feet  of  mankind  even  an  Inch 
further  toward  that  fair  horizon  toward 
which  humanity  has  been  striving  since  first 
we  became  conscious  that  we  possessed  souls. 
And  so  he  suffered  the  martyrdom  that  at 
last  has  enshrined  him  In  a  special  holy  of 
holies  in  the  heart  of  every  American. 

How  easy  it  would  have  been  for  Lincoln 
to  have  followed  the  easier  way.  No  especial 
obligation  rested  upon  him  to  undertake  the 
task  that  others  had  shirked.  From  the  be- 
ginning the  statesmen  of  America  had  been 
evading  the  Inevitable,  the  Inexorable  Issue 
of  slavery,  and  had  been  compromising  on 
that  issue.  A  lesser  man  would  have  been 
content  to  leave  It  to  others  to  attempt  a 
problem  whose  solution  was  already  overdue. 
Not  so  Lincoln.  When  he  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  an  Issue  upon  the  resolving  of 
which  the  future  of  his  country  depended,  his 
statesmanship  became  sublime.  The  coun- 
try plow  boy.  the  Illinois  storekeeper,  the 
struggling  lawyer,  the  developing  statesman. 


almost  overnight  became  an  American  deml« 
god.  whoee  fame  has  increased  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  years  and  which  will  endure 
throughout  the  ages. 

Today,  as  we  think  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
revere  his  memory,  a  dark  cloud  hangs  over 
our  civilisation.  A  new  and  sinister  figure 
has  risen  to  a  place  of  tremendous  power. 
This  Is  the  figure  of  Adolf  Hitler,  the  Relchs- 
fuehrer  of  Germany  and  the  master  of  Eu- 
rope, who  with  his  lesser  ally,  Mussolini,  has 
turned  their  peoples  away  from  the  truth  and 
Is  trying  to  Impose  upon  the  world  what  he 
calls  the  new  order.  By  their  works  we  know 
them,  and  we  know  that  this  new  order  U 
a  very  old  order;  Indeed,  It  Is  the  fo\il  order 
of  slavery. 

Listen  to  some  extracts  from  Hitler's  Meln 
Kampf.  which  is  rlghUy  caUed  the  Nasi  blble^ 
and  see  how  the  views  of  HlUer  differ  from 
the  views  of  Abraham  Lincoln  who  believed 
In  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  p>eople.    I  quote: 

"The  folklsh  State,  therefore,  has  to  free 
the  entire  leadership  from  the  parliamentary 
principle  of  the  decision  by  the  majority" 
(669). 

"The  state  In  Its  organization,  beginning 
with  the  smallest  cell  of  the  community  up 
to  the  highest  leadership  of  the  entire  Reich, 
must  be  built  on  the  principle  of  personality. 
There  must  be  no  decisions  by  majority,  but 
only  by  responsible  persons,  and  the  word 
'council'  Is  once  more  reduced  to  Its  original 
meaning — at  every  man's  side  stand  coun- 
cilors Indeed,  but  one  man  decides"  (660). 

"As  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  through 
these  ideas.  I  want  you  not  to  forget  that  the 
parliamentary  principle  of  democratic  major- 
ity rule  has  not  always  dominated  mankind, 
but,  on  the  contrary.  It  cm  be  found  onlv  In 
very  small  periods  of  history,  which,  how- 
ever, have  always  been  periods  of  decline  of 
nations  and  states"  (671). 

We  are  told  by  Hitler  and  Mussolini  that 
our  form  of  government  Is  outworn.  Ineffi- 
cient, a  thing  of  the  past;  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
Is  sure  to  perish  from  the  earth.  We  are 
asked  to  fall  on  our  knees  In  a  system  where 
one  man  decides  for  all  what  they  shall 
think,  read.  hear.  eat.  drink,  wear,  and  do— 
a  system,  the  essence  of  which  Is  fear,  the 
secret  police,  the  firing  squad,  the  concen- 
tration camp  and  tortxire.  We  are  told  that 
this  Is  the  new  order  and  that  we  miist  con- 
form to  it. 

It  was  the  aim  and  purpose  of  tbe  wise 
and  patriotic  men  who  met  in  Independence 
Hall  in  Philadelphia  in  1787  to  give  to  our 
new  Nation  a  constitution  that  would  en« 
dure  through  the  ages.     Their  task  was  to 
establish   liberty   and   Jxistlce   as  well   as   • 
government.     They  understood  the  civiliza- 
tions of  the  past  and  had  studied  the  failures 
of  government  In  every  age.     They  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  cruelties  of  unbridled  power. 
They  determined  to  erect  a  government  dedi- 
cated to  all  the  noble  purposes  of  govern- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  so  restrained  as 
not  to  be  able  to  deprive  the  humblest  man  of 
rights  which  they  had  declared  In  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  to  be  unalienable — - 
the  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.    And  so  they  drafted  the  greatest 
Constitution  of   all  history,  that  Constitu- 
tion   which   Abraham   Lincoln   revered   and 
sought  to  preserve.   That  Constitution  sought 
to  establish  a  new  order  for  our  Nation  and 
the  world,  a  new  order  of  freedom,  democracy, 
peace.    And  neither  the  railings  of  dictator* 
from  without,  nor  the  burrowing  of  enemies 
from  within  will  ever  prevail  agalrut  that 
Constitution. 

We  know  not  what  the  future  may  hold  for 
us,  but  we  must  be  amply  prepared  for  any 
eventuality.  We  can  never  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine  that  might  makes  right,  we  can 
never  approve  the  ruthless  trampling  under 
foot  of  human  rights  and  human  liberties,  or 
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th*  Tlolatton  of  the  Borereignity  of  free. 
p«aoefuI  peoples.  No  bridge  of  understand- 
tng  can  be  built  between  our  Nation  and  the 
totalitarian  nations  because  the  dictators 
have  proved  to  ub  that  their  pledges  cannot 
be  believed.  They  have  discarded  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  peoples  the  whole  code 
of  International  morality.  Force,  unre- 
strained by  morality,  Is  their  creed.  Our  way 
of  life  is  in  danger.  Our  Christian  civilisa- 
tion Is  In  danger. 

And  as  we  today  pay  loving  tribute  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  supreme  American  of 
our  history,  let  us  highly  resolve  that  our 
country  will  play  her  proper  part  in  the 
present  world  crisis.  Let  us  remember  those 
words  of  Lincoln,  uttered  in  his  first  inau- 
gural address,  when  the  Civil  War  was  already 
in  progress: 

"Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christianity,  and 
a  firm  reliance  on  Him,  who  never  yet  has 
fCN-saken  this  favored  land,  are  still  compe- 
tent to  adjust  in  the  best  way  our  present 
dlfflculty." 

I  close  with  these  lines  from  Kipling's 
Recessional: 

"The  tumvilt  and  the  shouting  dies; 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart: 
Still  stands  thine  ancient  sacrlflce, 

An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  Ood  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget." 
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Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article,  entitled  "Pood  as  a  Politi- 
cal Instrument  in  Europe."  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Karl  Brandt,  and  appears  in 
Foreign  Affairs,  an  American  quarterly 
review,  in  the  issue  of  April  1941.  Mr. 
Karl  Brandt  was  formerly  professor  of 
agricultural  economics  at  the  University 
of  3erlin.  He  Is  now  an  economist  with 
the  Food  Research  Institute  at  Stanford 
University  In  California. 

This  article  deals  principally,  as  Its  title 
indicates,  with  food  as  a  political  Instru- 
ment, and  discusses  Its  use  as  a  political 
Instrument  by  the  Nazi  government  of 
Germany.  It  has  been  generally  under- 
stood In  this  country  that  the  use  and 
distribution  of  foodstuffs  by  the  Nazi  gov- 
ernment has  been  scientifically  con- 
trolled, but  I  believe  that  very  few  Ameri- 
cans understand  the  full  Import  of  that 
ebntrol. 

In  addition  to  the  discussion  in  this 
article,  which  Is  based  largely  upon  quan- 
titative factors,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
author  will  write  another  article  dealing 
with  the  qualitative  factors  as  well  as  the 
quantitative  factors. 

It  Is  well  known  In  scientific  and  die- 
tetic circles  that  in  the  course  of  ration- 
ing food  it  may  be  so  distributed  that  one 
group  or  another  may  receive  in  their 


food  rationing  more  or  less  of  the  various 
vitamins.  By  rationing  food  in  such  a 
way  as  to  distribute  less  of  certain  vita- 
mins, effects  may  be  had  upon  the  con- 
sumers of  the  food  that  may  either  in- 
crease or  deprive  them,  for  example,  of 
the  feeling  of  physical  well-being  through 
increasing  or  decreasing  the  amount  of 
vitamin  B  complex  in  the  ration.  It  Is 
also  possible  to  accomplish  many  other 
purposes  through  control  of  vitamin 
factors. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Karl  Brandt  follows: 
[Prom  Foreign  Affairs  for  April  1041) 
FOOD  AS  A  Political  Instbttment  in  Europe 
(By  Karl  Brandt) 

To  Americans  the  word  "food"  has  fairly 
simple  connotations.  Food  satisfies  man's 
most  basic  and  urgent  need,  and  so  seems 
eminently  an  affair  of  civilian  economy.  It 
Is  "o\ir  dally  bread"  of  the  Lord's  Prayer — the 
stuff  that  keeps  people  from  going  himgry. 
Whether  a  person  gets  his  share  or  not  gen- 
erally depends  upon  his  income  and  food 
prices.  For  two  decades,  moreover,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  been  worried  by  the  presence 
of  too  much  rather  than  too  little  food.  It 
has  tried  to  master  the  unwieldy  food  surplus 
in  order  to  help  the  farmer,  and  has  made  a 
virtue  of  necessity  by  distributing  surplxis 
supplies  free  of  charge  among  the  needy  and 
unemployed. 

In  the  co\irse  of  the  public  debate  in  this 
country  regarding  the  European  food  prob- 
lem. Americans  have  shown  that  they  are 
thinking  too  largely  in  conventional  physical 
terms.  They  speak  about  shortages  created 
by  the  hostilities  on  land  and  sea,  about  food 
losses  and  destruction,  about  the  consequent 
threat  of  famine  to  civilians,  and  about  how 
to  transfer  enough  from  our  land  of  plenty 
to  relieve  the  stricken  areas.  Such  thinking 
is  natural  enough  in  a  democratic  country 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  cons\mier 
goods  typical  of  a  competitive  price  economy. 
But  the  resxiltlng  picture  is  incomplete.  The 
American  public  Is  not  yet  aware  of  the  full 
Implications  of  what  is  really  going  on  in  con- 
nection with  Europe's  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  consumption  of  food, 
n 

In  the  totalitarian  state  food  has  ceased  to 
be  simply  food  as  we  all  know  it — a  commod- 
ity of  civilian  origin  and  destination.  It  has 
acquired  new  and  different  aspects.  It  has 
become  a  complete  chest  of  tools  In  the  work- 
shop of  the  modem  tyrant.  Even  statistically 
food  has  been  driven  underground.  Informa- 
tion on  how  much  is  harvested,  Imported,  ex- 
ported, lost,  or  fed  to  the  people  is  now  a 
military  secret,  guarded  almost  as  carefully  as 
the  blueprints  of  a  new  bomber.  Hence,  a 
survey  of  Europe's  food  situation  cannot  at 
the  present  time  be  nearly  so  accurate  as  one 
compiled  before  the  war.  The  economist  must 
patch  together  Incomplete  statistics  and  bits 
of  circumstantial  evidence  drawn  from  a 
multitude  of  unconventional  sources. 

In  this  total  war,  every  nation  considers 
food  and  feed  essential  factors  in  their  strug- 
gle for  eventual  victory,  along  with  coal,  oil. 
electric  energy,  fibers,  minerals,  and  metals. 
They  know  that  thrift  and  foresight  must  be 
used  in  connection  with  them  all.  The  Ger- 
man totalitarian  state  in  particular,  In  pre- 
paring for  war,  made  its  food  control  a  model 
system  for  all  the  phases  of  Its  rigid,  thorough- 
going, centralized,  planned  economy." 

Prom  the  moment  the  Nazis  seized  the  reins 
in  Germany  they  copied  the  Soviets  in  trans- 
forming food  from  an  economic  end  Into  a 
political  means.  Food  became  an  Instrument 
for  executing  domestic  policies,  for  forcing  the 
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Integration  of  the  race,  for  persuading  farm- 
ers to  cooperate,  for  breaking  the  backbone 
of  processing  industries,  for  weaning  a  "de- 
generate" and  mlseducated  people  away  from 
luxuries  and  unherolc  attitudes.  The  grant- 
ing of  food  became  a  premium  for  accomplish- 
ment and  the  withholding  of  it  became  a  pun- 
ishment for  failure  or  dissent.  Pood  could 
establish  equality  or  set  up  distinctions,  it 
could  liquidate  Inferior  Individuals  and 
groups.  It  could  play  Santa  Claus  or  the  big 
bad  wolf.  Since  food  is  an  inescapable  neces- 
sity for  the  human  animal,  the  Nazis  saw 
what  a  beautiful  instrument  it  could  be  for 
maneuvering  and  disciplining  the  masses. 
Their  control  of  food  put  their  thumb  at  the 
throat  of  every  man  and  won>an.  of  children 
as  well  as  of  the  aged. 

During  the  Third  Reich's  6  years  of  peace 
and  18  months  of  war,  numberless  legislative 
and  administrative  decrees  have  given  effect 
to  this  new  concept  of  food  as  an  all-round 
political  Instrument.  The  concept  is  entirely 
harmonious,  of  course,  with  the  philosophy 
underlying  the  totalitarian  state.  If  man's 
destiny  lies  In  the  survival  of  the  fittest  group 
in  perennial  warfare,  and  if  his  virtues  flower 
under  the  enforced  discipline  of  military 
command  rather  than  In  a  harmonious  re- 
laxation of  self-respecting  citizens,  then  ob- 
viously it  becomes  a  postulate  of  statesman- 
ship that  food  is  a  political  and  military 
Instrument.  Once  this  idea  has  been  con- 
ceived, it  Is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
Lord's  gift  of  bread  turns  Into  Mephisto's 
rod,  coaxing  or  cajoling,  crushing  or  breaking, 
in  the  hands  of  der  Fuehrer,  H  Duce,  EI 
Caudillo,  and  the  master  of  the  Kremlin. 

In  the  struggle  of  the  democratic  nations 
to  survive  they  must  understand  all  the  tech- 
niques of  their  opponents,  Including  their 
food  policy.  They  must,  so  long  as  the  war 
continues,  resist  aggression  In  every  field  by 
taking  countermeasures  in  that  same  field. 
To  fight  the  war  strictly  as  gentlemen  may 
mean  the  death  of  all  gentlemen. 
m 

The  result  of  efficiently  engineering  a  na- 
tion's food  policy  is  to  give  the  entire  food 
economy  unprecedented  elasticity.  It  is  freer 
than  in  a  "free  economy,"  because  it  is  rela- 
tively well  protected  against  disturbance  and 
can  ignore  both  increasing  costs  of  produc- 
tion and  popular  resentment  arising  from 
higher  prices  and  coiisumer  controls.  Today, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  the  Germans  are  fairly  well 
fed,  despite  a  lack  of  some  conunoditles;  and 
they  will  probably  continue  to  be  well  fed 
so  long  as  they  do  not  lose  control  of  the 
conquered  Continent. 

The  Nazi  regime  started  its  Erzeugungs- 
Bchlacht.  or  battle  of  production,  in  1934.  in 
imitation  of  Mussolini's  earlier  battaglia  del 
grano.  Pood  Imports  were  curtailed,  farm 
prices  for  food  were  raised,  dealers'  margins 
were  narrowed,  and  consumer  prices  were 
raised  moderately.  Agriculture,  the  food  ^ 
processing  industries,  and  trade  were  studied 
and  reassembled  in  accordance  with  the  blue- 
print of  the  food  cartel.  Every  living  soul, 
whether  farmer  or  laborer,  grain  dealer  or 
milk  retailer,  thereby  became  a  soldier  in  the 
Reich  food  estate,  subject  to  the  equivalent 
of  martial  law  and  bound  to  obey  it  on  pen- 
alty of  losing  his  freedom  or  his  neck. 

This  revolutionary  reconstruction  of  the 
food  estate  was  undertaken  to  prepare  it  to 
withstand  the  test  of  war.  The  next  step 
was  to  condition  the  consumer  psychologi- 
cally, to  change  his  eating  habits  and  the 
customs  of  kitchen  management.  The  master 
minds  who  planned  total  war  anticipated 
shortages  and  hardships.  Hence,  they  put 
their  best  nutrition  specialists,  dietitians, 
economists,  and  psychologists  to  work  to  de- 
vise a  streamlined  rationing  system  that 
would  feed  the  people  svtfflclently  well,  that 
woxild  permit  the  regulation  of  the  carry- 
over through  a  tightening  or  loosening  of  the 
national  belt,  and  that  would  be  proof  against 
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bootlegging.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  the 
war  against  Poland  began,  September  1,  1939. 
ration  cards  were  distributed  to  the  German 
population.  Ratlonmg  had  been  tried  out 
long  before  with  textiles  and  aU  sorts  of 
other  materials,  and  animal  h\isbandmen  had 
been  subjected  to  feed  rationing.  In  Ger- 
many, rationing  is  not  an  indication  of  exist- 
ing real  shortages  of  foodstuffs.  It  Is  an 
engineering  and  political  science. 

Addressing  the  German  workers  at  the 
RheinmetaU-Borsig  works  in  Berlin  on  De- 
cember 10,  1940,  Hitler'  elaborated  on  the 
food-rationing  system.  "We  want  to  avoid 
one  person  having  more  of  the  most  vital 
commodities  than  another,"  he  said.  "Not 
everybody  is  in  a  'xjsition  to  buy  a  Titian, 
ever  If  he  had  the  money."  And  he  added: 
"But  in  the  case  of  food,  everybody  must  be 
served."  This  is  the  socialistic  refrain.  But 
although  such  an  ligalltarlan  policy  aims  at 
preventing  the  rich  from  gorging  or  hoarding 
food,  it  establlsheis  a  class  distinction  be- 
tween the  various  groups  of  recipients  of 
rationing  cards.  Ilrst  comes  the  "warrior 
caste,"  embracing  the  armed  forces,  the  Ges- 
tapo, and  to  some  extent  the  party  militia. 
Next  come  the  most  skilled  and  essential 
laborers.  Further  down  the  scale  come  the 
unemployables,  the  aged,  the  Incurably  sick. 
At  the  bottom  come  those  to  whom  It  is  an 
act  of  grace  to  give  any  rations  at  all:  Pris- 
oners, inmates  of  insane  asylums  and  con- 
centration camps,  end  Jews.  Food  cards  ex- 
press the  quotation  of  the  utility  of  citizens 
to  Leviathan. 

Allotments  of  higher  rations  are  one  means 
of  promotion.  They  signify  approval  for  la- 
borers who  pass  from  the  unskilled  to  the 
skilled  category,  or  from  easier  to  harder 
work.  One  of  the  basic  considerations  is.  of 
course,  the  actual  caloric  requirement  for 
maintenance  of  any  useful  person's  physical 
fitness.  But  a  multitude  of  entirely  differ- 
ent and  partly  contradictory  calculations — 
Including  considenttion  of  larger  economic 
problems  and  astute  political  estimates — also 
come  into  play. 

Rations  may  be  lowered  simply  to  accumu- 
late greater  reserve?.  Temporary  limitations 
may  be  used  to  imorese  the  people  with  the 
seriousness  of  the  general  situation,  even 
when  actual  suppltes  on  hand  would  allow 
more  generous  rations.  Or  extra  rations  may 
be  grantee"  to  bolster  morale  in  a  difficult 
moment,  even  though  stores  thereby  are  dras- 
tically reduced.  Cutting  off  luxuries  pre- 
pares the  people  lor  being  thankful  later 
when  a  trickle  of  them  reapjjears — some  cof- 
fee, a  little  whlppetl  cream,  candles  or  choc- 
olate. After  the  French  collapse,  when  the 
German  masses  remained  apathetic,  special 
rations  of  modest  luxuries  were  distributed 
to  create  an  atmonphere  of  cheer  and  en- 
thusiasm. 

When  the  ministry  of  propaganda  or  the 
gestapo  deems  it  Edvlsable  to  play  a  more 
radical  tune  it  turits  the  wrath  of  the  masses 
against  the  capltalif  ts  by  starting  single-meal 
campaigns.  Or  a  plan  for  compulsory  public 
kitchens  turns  up.  with  the  hint  that  a  Spar- 
tan cuisine  would  have  a  good  educational 
Influence  on  epicureans.  Hoarding  or  boot- 
legging food,  or  violation  of  the  rationing 
laws,  carries  the  death  penalty,  or  in  minor 
cases  a  term  In  a  concentration  camp. 

IV 

Food  has  also  served  the  Nazis  as  an  instru- 
ment for  outmaneuvering  their  political  op- 
ponents in  neutral  countries  and  for  exact- 
ing complaisance.  In  fact,  control  of  food- 
stuffs, including  anaual  staple  crops  such  as 
grain  and  sugar,  or  perishables  such  as  milk, 
eggs,  meat,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  is  the  main 
way  in  which  the  Nazis  overcome  patriotic 
resistance.  It  workf  particularly  weU  in  agri- 
cultural countries.  Agriculture  is  relatively 
less  elastic  than  Irdustry.     If  the   demand 
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slumps,  prices  crash,  and  farmers  default  on 
taxes  and  Interest.  Countries  with  a  large 
agricultural  export  are  therefore  most  vul- 
nerable in  the  game  of  squeeze,  and  the  Nazi 
strategists  have  exploited  the  fact. 

The  technique  used  to  force  an  agricul- 
tural country  to  yield,  first  to  economic  dom- 
ination and  later  to  military  and  political 
domination.  Is  incredibly  adaptable.  One 
method  is  to  concentrate  in  one  hand  all  the 
foreign  food  purchases  for  the  whole  German 
nation,  80,000.000  strong.  This  single  author- 
ity offers  to  buy  a  gigantic  volume  of  goods  In 
the  country  in  question  at  fairy-tale  prices; 
it  sets  the  conditions,  political  or  otherwse; 
It  sees  that  its  tempting  offers  become  known 
through  agents  and  by  radio  and  the  news- 
papers; and  then  It  sits  back  to  wait  for  the 
farmers  to  "turn  the  heat"  on  their  govern- 
ments, knowing  that  in  all  agrarian  export 
countries  the  farm  bloc  is  the  most  powerful 
of  all  political-pressure  groups.  Payment  is 
arranged  through  a  clearing  arrangement  with 
the  national  bank,  which  has  to  provide  the 
Interim  payments  to  the  farmers  In  national 
currency.  Once  the  nation  In  question  Is  in 
the  grip  of  a  big  and  powerful  debtor  it  has 
to  do  as  It  Is  told  ot  lose  everything. 

Knowing  the  Inner  structure  of  their  vic- 
tims, all  their  weak  spots,  the  German  ex- 
perts in  foreign  trade,  food,  and  feedstuff s 
have  had  an  easy  time  preparing  for  "peace- 
ful conquest."  By  outbidding  competing 
countries  with  arbitrarily  chosen  higher 
prices;  by  granting  subsidized  credits  and 
clearing  agreements;  by  buying  on  a  national 
scale  in  certain  selected  transactions;  and  by 
the  simultaneous  use  of  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary pressure,  Germany  succeeded,  between 
1933  and  1939,  In  forcing  the  proportion  of 
exports  taken  by  her  from  Bulgaria,  Greece. 
Yugoslavia,  Rumania.  Hungary,  and  Turkey 
from  a  former  low  of  15  percent  to  a  high 
of  40  percent.  Simultaneously  she  forced 
these  countries  to  raise  the  percentage  of 
their  purchases  In  Germany,  so  that  instead 
of  representing  19  percent  of  their  Imports' 
these  represented  46  percent. 

Since  actual  warfare  t>egan,  these  forms  of 
pressure  have  been  supplemented  by  various 
schemes  resulting  In  the  inflation  of  the  cur- 
rencies of  the  neutral  or  conquered  countries. 
The  ratio  between  the  mark  and  the  curren- 
cies In  question  is  arbitrarily  fixed,  and  so 
are  the  prices  offered  by  the  German  Govem- 
ernment  for  foodstuffs.  Indeed,  nominally 
neutral  countries  like  Hungary  and  Bulgaria, 
which  have  a  food  surplus  have  established 
rationing  in  order  to  force  larger  exports  of 
food  to  Germany.  Thus  you  may  live  in  a 
neutral  country  that  has  food  aplenty,  but 
this  does  not  guarantee  that  you  will  be  al- 
lowed to  eat  it.  If  the  food  squeeze  exer- 
cised from  Germany  becomes  strong  enough, 
not  only  the  urban  population  but  even  the 
farmers  themselves  may  have  to  suffer  from 
malnutrition  due  to  an  unbalanced  diet 
(though  perhaps  sufficient  In  calories),  until 
for  some  reason  of  strategy  the  pressure  Is 
relaxed. 

All  the  Balkan  countries  which,  as  I  write, 
are  still  neutral— Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  Hun- 
gary, and  the  European  part  of  Turkey — ere 
in  the  same  boat  so  far  as  food  is  concerned. 
If  they  resist  Germany,  their  food  surpluses 
will  cause  them  grave  trouble;  if  they  play 
ball  with  her  their  bread  basket  still  will  be 
hung  high.  Sweden  and  Switzerland  are  in  a 
better  strategic  position,  even  though  from  a 
military  standpoint  they  are  at  Germany's 
mercy,  because  both  are  food  deficit  coun- 
tries. Switzerland  will  b<  able  to  adjust  her 
agricultural  production.  And  Sweden  is  so 
Impjortant  both  as  a  source  of  industrial  raw 
materials  and  as  a  piuchaser  of  German  in- 
dustrial goods  that  certain  needed  food  im- 
ports are  permitted  by  the  Germans  to  pass 
from  occupied  Denmark  into  Sweden.    More- 
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over,  aa  neutrals,  both  Switzerland  and 
Sweden  benefit  from  receiving  British  navi- 
certs and  from  German  willingness  to  let 
them  impcM-t  through  the  blockade. 

Incidentally,  If  this  German  technique  were 
ever  tried  against  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, It  would  work  magnificently  in  most 
cases.  It  also  would  work  well  against 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand.  If  Hitler 
should  occupy  the  British  Isles,  thereby  gain- 
ing control  over  Europe's  normal  purchases, 
amounting  to  an  average  of  $2,500,000,000  a 
year  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  alone,  he 
could  throw  every  one  of  those  countries  into 
political  convulsions  and  stir  up  violent 
hatred  against  the  United  States.  To  do  this 
he  would  not  need  to  nmke  a  single  military 
move. 

V 

It  is  In  the  conquered  and  occupied  coun- 
tries, of  course,  that  the  toUllUrlan  food 
strategy  Is  applied  In  its  fuUest  extent.  Cen- 
tral Poland,  before  the  war  part  and  parcel  of 
an  agricultural  surplus  producing  country,  is 
exposed  to  the  worst  suffering.  The  hatred 
and  contempt  which  the  Germans  feel  for 
the  Poles  has  led  them  deliberately  to  aim 
at  wiping  Poland  out  as  a  national  entity. 
This  central  area  has  been  severed  from  the 
annexed  parts  of  west  Poland,  and  Into  It  are 
being  dimiped  increasing  numbers  of  people 
considered  undesirable.  The  food  situation 
there,  as  a  result,  grows  worse  and  worse. 
Only  the  large  potato  crop  and  American 
relief  activities  prevent  complete  disaster. 

Czechoslovakia,  with  its  strong  Industrial 
backbone,  receives  different  treatment,  be- 
cause It  belongs  In  the  orbit  of  the  "Greater 
Reich."  In  fact,  the  food  situation  in  the 
Czech  and  Slovak  areas  does  not  differ  much 
from  that  In  the  Reich  and  Austria. 

Norway  has  had  a  hard  time  because  ita 
supplies  of  grain,  leguminous  vegetables, 
sugar,  fats,  and  fruits  are  short  under  the 
blockade,  even  though  in  normal  times  she 
18  able  to  export  annually  200.000  tons  of 
fate,  85  percent  of  her  catch  of  fish,  and  65 
percent  of  her  potato  crop.  Her  fisheries  still 
yield  enough  for  her  to  send  ualn  loads  dally 
to  the  Reich. 

Derunark -fares  best  among  all  the  occu- 
pied natlon.s.  Although  the  Danes  still  stub- 
bornly maintain  their  tariff  border,  the  area 
is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  incorporated 
into  the  Reich.  Food  and  feed  are  rationed. 
In  1940  chickens  and  pigs  were  cut  down  to 
half.  Cattle  were  also  cut  heavily,  though 
the  herd  of  dairy  cows  was  kept  almost 
normal.  All  the  butter,  bacon,  eggs,  and  cat- 
tle that  can  possibly  be  spared  are  sold  to 
Germany.  Instead  of  exerting  direct  presciire 
in  Denmark,  which  might  diminish  the  sup- 
ply at  the  source.  Germany  has  resorted  to 
the  methods  of  an  otherwise  greatly  despised 
liberal  economy — she  has  raised  prices  to 
such  a  height  that  foodstuffs  are  produced 
and  fiow  freely  southward  over  the  border. 
Indeed,  for  the  last  quarter  of  1940  the  Ger- 
man fat  monopoly  raised  its  prices  per  ton 
for  Danish  butter  from  2,400  kroner  In  1938 
and  2.750  kroner  In  August  1939  to  4,500 
kroner.*  For  the  first  quarter  of  1941,  the 
price  has  been  boosted  to  6,000  kroner  for 
the  first  8.000  tons,  4,250  kroner  for  the  next 
4,000  tons.  Thus  Deiunark  has  a  real  export 
boom.  By  December  31.  1940,  her  former 
debit  on  clearing  acco\mt  had  tiu-ned  Into 
a  1.5  billion  kroner  balance  in  her  favor.' 

The  Dutch  likewise  find  themselves  in  a 
favorable  situation, .  even  though,  like  the 
Danes,  they  have  lost  their  British  market. 
Their  state,  a  model  of  Intensive  and  up-to- 
date  farming,  has  been  closely  Integrated 
with  Germany.  Huge  shipments  of  Dutch 
vegetables,  butter,  cheese,  and  meat  roll  east- 
ward   day    and    night.    The    incentives    are 

*  This  price  applied  to  the  first  12.000  tons. 
Beyond  that  the  price  was  4.750  kroner.  Cf. 
Neue  ZUrchor  Zeitimg,  November  15.  1940. 

•  New  York  Times,  February  2.  1941. 
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skyrocketlhg  prices,  paid  In  depreciating 
guilders,  and  the  withdrawal  of  German 
duties.  Dutch  farmers  desperately  need  an 
outlet.  German  purchases  prevent  whole- 
sale bankruptcy.  The  only  risk  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Germans  Is  that  stub- 
bom  Dutch  political  resistance  might  force 
them  to  impose  penalties,  but  they  wUl 
avoid  this  If  possible,  because,  as  In  the 
case  of  Denmark.  Holland  Is  too  valuable  an 
asset  In  the  Reich's  wartime  food  economy 
to  be  ruined. 

Belgium,  as  the  European  country  with  the 
greatest  density  of  population  and  next  to 
Switzerland  the  highest  degree  of  Indiistrlal- 
iMtlon,  is  probably  In  the  worst  straits  of  any 
of  the  occupied  territories.  However,  there 
Is  a  great  difference  between  Germany's  treat- 
ment of  the  Belgians  and  the  Poles.  Im- 
mediately after  the  occupation  of  Belgium 
the  German  authorities  began  to  cooperate 
with  the  Belgian  administration  in  planning 
adjustments  in  the  production,  distribution, 
and  consumption  of  food.  Belgium  is  short 
of  fats,  fluid  mUk.  grain,  and  potatoes;  but 
she  has  an  excellent  sugar-beet  crop  and 
some  mUk  and  vegetables.  WhUe  Norway. 
Denmark,  and  Holland  have  bread  rations 
of  roughly  80,  90.  and  89  ounces  per  capita 
per  week,  the  Belgian  ration  Is  only  56 
ounces.'  To  promote  efficiency.  Industrial 
workers  are  allowed  up  to  112  ounces.  Some 
food  is  said  to  be  passing  Into  Belgium  with 
navicerts  through  the  British  blockade.  But 
the  minimum  supply  of  staple  food  needed 
c»n  be  arranged  only  by  Germany,  by  trans- 
port either  from  Soviet  Russia  or  the  Balkans 
or  out  of  her  own  reserves. 

In  occupied  Prance  food  la  strictly  under 
German  control,  but  the  situation  is  much 
better  than  In  Belgium,  the  wheat-bread  ra- 
tion being  87  ounces  a  week.  The  occupied 
region  contains  Prance's  main  wheat,  sugar- 
beet,  and  dairy  areas.  But  these  are  also  the 
principal  scene  of  the  present  Battle  of  Eng- 
land. R.  A.  P.  bombings,  Germany  military 
movements,  and  civilian  evacuations  disrupt 
transport,  trade,  and  administration  so  that 
local  shortages  are  common. 

Industrial  unemployment  Is  widespread  In 
Belgium.  Holland,  and  occupied  Prance, 
while  In  Germany,  with  German  war  Indus- 
tries booming  and  German  armies  spread  out 
all  over  the  Continent,  there  Is  a  desperate 
shortage  of  skilled  labor.  Consequently  Ger- 
many Is  eag.?r  to  Import  as  many  mechanical 
wo-kers  as  she  can.  especially  from  the  Low 
Lands.  Prance,  and  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
trlea.  where  skilled  labor  Is  particularly  well- 
trained  and  hard-working  Pood  Is  the  lure 
used  to  secure  them.  German  employment 
agencies  offer  Jobs  In  Germany  to  unem- 
ployed Belgian.  Dutch,  and  Prench  workers. 
If  these  refuse,  they  lose  their  rationing 
cards.  Sometimes  rationing  cards  are  with- 
held from  workmen — who  then  are  Informed 
that  plenty  of  food  can  be  had  In  such-and- 
such  a  German  Industrial  center. 

Unoccupied  Prance  has  been  maneuvered 
Into  an  exceedingly  difficult  situation.  Vast 
cumbers  of  refugees  are  crowded  Into  a  small 
area  which  Is  ill  prepared  to  secure  or  dis- 
tribute the  supplies  necessary.  Communica- 
tions and  transport  are  strained,  the  civilian 
administration  is  overburdened,  hoarding  and 
bootlegging  produce  Inequalities  and.  In 
many  spots,  shortages.  Rationing,  so  far,  has 
been  badly  organized  and  remains  largely 
Ineffective.  In  view  of  this  the  reduced 
(though  still  not  alarmingly  low)  ration  of 
74  cunces  of  wheat  bread  does  not  mean  very 
much  one  way  or  another. 

The  territory  under  the  Vichy  government 
produces  winter  vegetables,  fruit,  and  wine, 
but  Is  short  of  grain  and  fats.  Wheat  came 
normally  from  northeast  Prance,  now  occu- 
pied, and  the  former  imports  of  tropical  vege- 


table fats— normally  from  500.000  to  600.000 
metric  tons  net  annually— are  no  longer 
available.  While  the  chess  game  between 
P6taln  and  Hitler  continues,  the  Germans 
have  no  Intention  of  relieving  the  food  situa- 
tion in  unoccupied  Prance.  Indeed,  food  Is 
one  of  the  men  in  the  game.  Thus  the 
French  people  read  that  Germany  has  prom- 
ised to  ship  100.000  tons  of  potatoes  from 
Germany  to  Paris.' 

All  the  occupied  areas  have  to  support  vast 
German  armed  forces.  On  the  other  hand. 
Germany  feeds,  on  German  supplies,  prob- 
ably an  equal  number  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  drafted  foreign  laborers.  There  still  re- 
mains a  large  net  profit  for  Germany  In  this 
account,  however,  since  prisoners  receive  the 
smallest  and  German  soldiers  the  highest  per 
capita  ration.  Moreover.  German  soldiers 
buy  and  send  home  all  the  bootlegged  and 
nonratloned  food  they  can  find. 

VI 

In  general,  we  see.  the  European  food  sit- 
uation no  longer  can  be  measured  In  ratios 
of  physically  available  supply  and  more  or 
less  urgent  demand.  Although  crops  and 
stocks  still  act  as  delimiting  factors,  the 
civilian  food  ration  Is  determined  largely  with 
an  eye  on  other  matters.  The  most  orderly 
and  satisfactory  situation,  of  course,  prevails 
within  the  boundaries  of  Greater  Germany. 
In  Italy,  too,  bread  is  free  of  cards.  In  the 
neutral,  the  nonbelligerent,  and  the  con- 
quered countries  every  sort  of  condition  pre- 
vails, from  one  roughly  approximating  that 
in  Germany  down  to  real  stringency. 

It  would  be  going  too  far.  however,  to  say 
that  conditions  everywhere  are  strictly  what 
the  German   conqueror   wants  them   to   be. 
He   took    6   years   to   build   his    totalitarian 
power  economy  at  home.    It  works  there  with 
the  precision  of  a  carefully  built  and  solicit- 
ously tended  machine.    But  In  the  conquered 
territories  he  had  hurriedly  to  superimpose 
similar    methods    upon    radically    different 
economic  systems.    Neither  the  psychological 
coordination  and  control,  nor  the  technical 
execution,  approaches  the  perfection  achieved 
In  Germany  proper.    This  Is  why  there  Is  gen- 
eral disorder  in  the  European  transportation 
system,    universal    disruption    of    wholesale 
and  retail  trade,  speculation,  and  a  lack  of 
Information  regarding  stocks.    All  these  fac- 
tors hamper  the  proper  distribution  of  the 
food  which  Is  available  and  assigned  for  use. 
The  longer  Nazi  legions  and  administrators 
rule  the  Continent  the  more  order  they  will 
restore.     Since  the  threat  of  undernourish- 
ment, or  even  actual  starvation,  Is  the  can- 
ker that  destroys  public  morale,  all  govern- 
ments, conqueror  and  conquered  alike,  con- 
centrate their  energies  on  banishing  this  fear. 
And   they   have  made    remarkable   progress. 
The   point   to   remember   Is   that   the   com- 
manders of  the  German  Army  of  occupation, 
with  the  keys  to  the  big  granaries  In  their 
pockets,  will  tighten  or  relax  their  grip  not 
In  accordance  with  the  size  of  available  sup- 
plies of  food  but  according  to  the  dictates  of 
broad  political  strategy. 

vn 

Late  this  spring,  probably,  will  come  the 
critical  period  In  Europe's  food  problem  In 
this  war.  Thereafter  the  food  situation  will 
tend  tb  become  less  tense,  even  In  such  hard- 
pressed  areas  as  Poland,  Belgium,  unoccupied 
France,  and  Spain.  With  the  coming  har- 
vest. If  the  weather  favors,  the  energetic  Ger- 
man drive  to  work  out  necessary  adjustments 
may  well  begin  to  show  astonishing  results. 

The  yield  of  the  Danublan  Basin  and  the 
Balkan  countries  In  food  and  feed  crops  Is 
not  likely.  In  general,  to  Increase  substan- 
tially (except  for  a  larger  oilseed  output, 
especially  In  Hungary).    Yet  the  more   ad- 


•  Wheat  Studies  of  the  Pood  Research  In- 
stitute. January  1941.  p.  238.  This  Issue 
givpa  detailed  bread  rations  for  12  countries. 


'  By  the  end  of  November  she  had  actually 
shipped  8.000  tons.  Potatoes,  be  It  noted, 
are  free  from  rationing  In  unoccupied  terri- 
tory. 


vanced  agricultural  methods  Introduced  by 
the  Germans  will  give  new  proof  of  their 
efficiency  and  will  exploit  all  the  latent  skill 
of  the  farmers.  Practically  all  of  the  north- 
ern and  the  middle  parts  of  central  and  west- 
ern Europe  will  show  Increased  agricultural 
production.  The  acreage  devoted  to  potatoes, 
sugar  beets,  and  mangels  will  be  drastically 
Increased,  and  more  calories  will  be  produced 
on  the  same  acreage  of  cultivated  land* 

All  these  root  and  hoe  crops  require  an 
Increase  in  draft  power.  In  manual  labor,  and 
In  fertilizer.  These  things  can  be  provided. 
The  armies  of  the  occupied  nations  will  be 
demobilized,  horses  will  be  turned  back  to 
the  farmers,  oxen  will  be  used  where  horses 
are  too  few,  nitrogen  and  potash  fertilizers 
are  plentiful,  and  Industrial  unemplo3nment 
prevails.  Nothing  Is  more  sensible,  then, 
than  to  turn  to  more  hoe  crops. 

Indications  are  that  greater  Germany  and 
all  the  occupied  areas  except  Norway  are  pre- 
paring to  do  so.  Even  Belgium  expects  to  be 
self-supporting  in  grain  in  the  new  crop  year 
by  boosting  the  wheat  area  from  160,000  to 
260,000  hectares,  and  the  potato  acreage  from 
147,000  to  177,000  hectares.  At  the  same 
time,  the  extremely  productive  small  family 
gardens  In  the  suburbs  of  all  the  European 
cities  win  turn  out  more  small  fruit  and  vege- 
tables In  due  season.  True,  In  Holland.  Bel- 
glum,  Norway,  and  Denmark  the  poultry 
flocks  have  been  cut  by  emergency  slaugh- 
tering to  less  than  one-half,  and  the  hog 
population  has  been  reduced  considerably. 
More  calves  and  young  cattle  have  been 
slaughtered  than  under  ordinary  conditions. 
But  these  Inroads  have  not,  contrary  to  press 
reports,  reached  alarming  proportions:  and 
as  feed  supplies  Improve,  the  number  of 
chickens  and  pigs  may  well  Increase  again 
fairly  quickly.  In  the  Danublan  countries 
the  stock  has  deflnltely  been  Increased. 

If  In  1941  the  war  does  not  turn  Into  a 
sweeping  movement  of  invading  armies  on 
the  Continent  Itself,  and  If  a  general  crop 
failure  does  not  occur,  we  are  probably  safe 
In  assuming  that  the  threat  of  famine  will 
gradually  vanish,  though  a  dearth  of  fats 
will  still  persist,  and  eggs,  fluid  milk,  and 
cream  will  continue  to  be  scarce.  The  need 
for  activity  by  the  Red  Cross  and  by  local 
relief  associations  In  the  various  nations  will 
persist,  especially  on  behalf  of  children,  the 
poor,  and  prisoners.  Finland,  Spain,  and 
unoccupied  France  have  already  received 
some  overseas  supplies  under  British  navi- 
cert; recently  French  convoys  from  North 
Africa  reached  Marseilles  without  being  mo- 
lested by  the  British.  Finland  has  obtained 
20,000  tons  of  edible  oils,  bacon,  and  pork 
from  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  have  agreed  to  a 
more  flexible  treatment  of  medical  supplies 
and  concentrated  foods  shipped  under  navi- 
certs. 

This  appraisal  of  the  European  food  sit- 
uation may  seem  overoptlmlstic.  But  pessi- 
mists often  forget  that  the  Continent's  total 
Import  deficit  In  foodstuffs  before  the  war  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  5  percent  of  Its 
bread-grain  requirements  or  6  percent  (10.- 
500.(X)0  tons)  of  bread-  and  feed-gram  re- 
quirements combined.  The  real  shortage 
Is  m  fats— 1.300.000  to  1,400,000  tons.  Ger- 
many today  has  an  untouched  war  reserve 
of  6.500,000  tons  of  grain,  and  this  alone 
would  permit  her  to  adjust  the  situation 
In  countries  of  greatest  need  without  se- 
riously depleting  her  stocks.  The  fat  defi- 
cit will  persist,  but  It  will  decrease  as 
potatoes,  sugar  beets,  and  mangels  become 
available  for  feeding  hogs,  cows,  and  sheep, 
and  as  more  oilseeds,  such  as  rape,  are  grown. 
A  herd  of  100,000.000  pigs  now  consumes  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  feed  which  could  be  used 
as  human   food.     Befcre  starvation   gripped 


•  Potatoes  yield  two  or  three  times  as  many 
starch  calories  per  acre  as  does  wheat  or  rye; 
sugar  beets  from  four  to  six  times  as  many. 


the  population  this  herd,  alot^  with  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  would  be  slaughtered  and 
eaten.  Furthermore,  exceptionally  high 
prices  of  food  and  feed  In  all  areas  outside 
of  Germany  will  certainly  stimulate  Increased 
production  and  will  enforce  the  utmost 
thrift  In  consumption.  At  present  the  great- 
est pressure  seems  destined  to  fall  on  Eng- 
land because  of  her  shipping  losses. 

The  Nazis  consider  themselves  complete 
masters  of  the  European  food  situation.  On 
September  30,  1940,  Walter  Darr6,  German 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  stated  that  there 
would  be  "no  special  difficulties  to  overcome" 
In  occupied  countries,  and  that  the  available 
food  supply  was  greatly  underestimated 
abroad."  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  lay 
any  blame  for  food  shortages  on  the  British, 
though  he  naturally  would  have  been  tempted 
to  do  so.  On  January  7,  1941,  the  German 
Ambassador  In  Madrid,  Dr.  EHserhard  von 
Strohrer,  Insisted  that  Spain  did  not  need  a 
hundred-mllllon-dollar  credit  from  the  Unit- 
ed States,  because  Germany  was  In  a  position 
to  carry  out  an  offer  to  provide  her  with  all 
the  gasoline  and  other  supplies  she  needed 
from  Rumania  and  Russia.'"  On  February  11, 
1941.  the  radio  brought  the  news  that  a  Joint 
German-Belgian  commission  had  negotiated 
food  shipment  from  Soviet  Russia  to  Bel- 
glum.  In  February  Russia  offered  Norway  to 
barter  a  million  tons  of  Russian  grain  for 
Norwegian  aluminum.  Immediately  Ger- 
many Interfered.  The  Nazis  do  not  object  to 
relief  supplies  coming  Into  Europe  If  they 
have  no  political  Implications.  But  they 
consider  the  regnilatlon  of  Europe.  Including 
feeding  It.  their  affair — their  self-asstmied 
right  as  well  as  obligation.  It  Is  a  key  factor 
In  their  new  order. 

In  conclusion,  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
reflect  upon  the  role  played  by  food  In  the 
World  War.  Food  alone  did  not  win  that  war. 
In  October  1918,  General  Ludendorff  forced 
the  German  Chancelor,  Prince  Max  of  Baden, 
to  sue  for  peace  within  24  hours.  He  did  this 
because  the  German  Army  had  lost  the  battle 
of  Amiens  and  would  have  been  thrown  back 
to  the  Rhine  by  Christmas.  Certainly  the 
food  stringency  was  one  of  the  factors  which 
had  exhausted  the  flghtlng  stamina  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  Yet  even  In  November  1918 
the  front-line  troops  still  were  well  fed.  The 
Nazis  have  laid  their  plans  weU.  They  are 
determined  that  no  shortage  of  food  will  arise 
to  create  even  as  much  difficulty  for  their 
Juggernaut  as  It  did  for  the  Kaiser's.  Otir 
sympathies  must  not  be  allowed  to  distort  our 
Judgment  about  the  role  of  food  in  the  tre- 
mendous struggle  ahead.  Appraisals  of  the 
food  and  raw-material  situation  made  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Battle  of  Norway 
and  the  Battle  of  Prance  still  hold." 

The  Nazis  will  think  twice  before  spread- 
ing pestilence  and  starvation  in  western 
Europe  so  long  as  they  can  avoid  It  easily. 
But  if  their  plans  go  awry.  If  starvation  does 
Impend,  they  would  and  could  manage  so 
that  famine  would  proceed  In  concentric 
rings  from  the  extremest  rim  toward  the  Ger- 
man center  of  the  fortress.  In  this  process 
they  would  dispose  of  the  lives  of  the  150.- 
000.000  hostages  they  now  hold  without  bat- 
ting an  eye.  This  Is  their  true  advantage 
from  the  conquest  of  the  continent. 

The  blockade  Impedes  the  wheels  of  Hit- 
ler's war  machine,  but  that  machine  Is  not 
going  to  be  halted  for  lack  of  food  or  raw 
materials.  The  present  Nazi  domain  contains 
too  large  resources  for  that,  so  long  as  they 
are  exploited  by  the  skillful  politico-econo- 
mists who  drew  up  the  blueprints  of  the  Nazi 
economic  tyranny.  The  Nazi  machine  will  be 
defeated  only  by  superior  diplomacy,  supe- 
rior steadfastness  and  superior  military 
strength. 


Oppose  Federal  Taxation  on  State  and 
Municipal  Bonds 


•New  York  Times.  October  1.  1940.  p.  9. 
"New  York  Times.  January  8,  1941,  p.  6. 
*>  Karl  Brandt,  Germany  Behind  the  Block- 
ade, Foreign  Affairs,  April  1940. 
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Friday,  March  21,  1941 


RESOLUTION     BY      THE     PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE   ASSOCIA-nON   OF   BOROUGHS 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  present  heavy  expenditure  of  Gov- 
ernment funds,  which  come  primarily 
from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  of 
America,  we  are  confronted  with  an  at- 
tempt to  further  hamper  the  property 
owners  of  America  by  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral tax  on  State  and  municipal  bonds. 
America  has  always  pointed  with  pride 
to  the  many  home  owners  in  this  country, 
and  encouragement  has  always  been 
given  to  home  ownership. 

TTie  proposed  Federal  tax  will  increase 
the  cost  of  the  operation  of  local  and 
State  government,  and  taxpayers  will  be 
called  upon  to  bear  the  burden  of  such 
an  increase.  The  result  of  such  a  Federal 
tax  imposed  on  State  and  municipal 
bonds  has  caused  concern  to  the  po- 
litical subdivisions  of  the  State  affected 
by  such  legislation. 

The  following  resolution  opposing  the 
imposition  of  a  Federal  tax  on  State  and 
municipal  bonds  was  adopted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Bor- 
oughs at  their  thirty-first  annual  con- 
vention in  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  February  27 
and  28  and  March  1.  This  resolution 
contains  many  compelling  reasons  why 
such  a  proposal  should  be  defeated. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  here- 
tofore expressed  to  and  urged  upon  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  its  recommen- 
dation that  the  evidences  of  State  and  mu- 
nicipal Indebtedness  be  subjected  to  Federal 
taxation;  and  ~ 

Whereas  during  the  year  1940  the  afore- 
said recommendation  was  inquired  Into  and 
It  admittedly  became  apparent  that  the  bur- 
den of  any  such  taxation  must  necessarily 
resolve  upon  the  municipalities  and  State 
Issuing  such  evidences  of  indebtedness  and 
thus  add  to  the  burden  of  real-estate  taxa- 
tion; and 

Whereas  admittedly  real  estate  Is  pres- 
ently overbvu-dened  and  the  taxation  upon 
real  estate  should  be  relieved  and  not  added 
to;  and 

Whereas  such  proposal  would  be  contrary 
to  all  of  our  established  concepts  of  consti- 
tutional division  of  powers  and  Independ- 
ence of  functions  between  the  several  units 
of  government;  and 

Whereas  the  Inevitable  consequence  of  any 
such  proposal  would  be  to  subject  munici- 
palities to  the  financial  domination  and  ul- 
timate control  of  the  Federal  Government, 
thus  tending  to  destroy  the  fundamental 
safeguard  of  democratic  government,  the  in- 
dependence of  home  rule;  and 

Whereas  during  the  year  1940  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Sen- 
ate of   the   Congress   of   the   United  States 


conducted  inquiries  Into  the  feaslbUlty  of 
such  proposal,  as  a  result  whereof.  In  Sep- 
tember 1940  the  said  recited  proposal  of  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States 
was  decisevely  rejected  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas,  notwithstanding  such  rejection, 
the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States 
has  again  urged  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  its  desires  for  the  Imposition 
of  said  recited  tax,  this  time  upon  the  theory 
that  such  tax  would  be  in  aid  of  the  defense 
program  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  said  recited  proposal  of  the 
Treasury  Department  bears  no  proper  rela- 
tion to  the  defense  program  of  the  United 
States  and  any  Increased  revenue  to  tlie  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  would  be 
"dimlnimous"  and  any  such  proposal  would 
Inevitably  tend  to  destroy  the  independence 
of  the  governmental  units  designated  as  local 
goverimient  and  would  thereby  tend  to  de- 
stroy the  corneistone  of  the  democratic 
principles  which  It  is  the  avowed  purpose  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
fend: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  and  it  is  hereby  firmly  and  highly 
resolved  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Associa- 
tion of  Borough*  in  convention  assembled. 
That  It  is  the  unalterable  consensus  of 
opinion  of  this  convention  that  the  position 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Association  ot 
Boroughs  as  heretofore  expressed  In  opposi- 
tion to  said  recited  propo^  of  the  Treasury 
Department  of  the  Goveriunent  of  the 
United  States  be  reaffirmed;  and  he  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  the  State 
Association  of  Boroughs  be  and  they  are 
hereby  directed  to  use  their  best  efforts  in 
opposition  to  said  recited  proposal;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  each  and  every  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  repre- 
senting therein  the  Conunonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

(This  resolution,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Julian 
Barnard,  chairman  of  the  resolution  com- 
mittee, was  carried  unanimously  by  the  970 
delegates  of  the  convention.) 


St  Patrick's  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CALirOKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  March  21.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HENRY  F.  BOYEN,  POTEN- 
TATE, ISLAM  TEMPLE,  ANCIENT  ARABIC 
ORDER  NOBLES  OF  THE  MYSTIC 
SHRINE 


Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Boyen,  poten- 
tate, Islam  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order 
Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  at  Shrine's 
St.  Patrick's  Day  Itmcheon  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  Saturday,  March  15.  1941: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  greatest  monu- 
ments of  the  world  are  not  wrought  In  iron 
and  steel.  Tbey  are  not  cut  In  stone  or 
chiseled  In  marble.  They  are  wrought  of 
words  and  deeds,  for  by  words  and  deeds 
alone  can  you  build  the  spirit  of  •  people. 
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We  who  are  gathered  here  are  a  part  of 
the  great  spirit  of  liberty  that  la  America. 
More  than  10.000  men  and  women.  Catholic. 
Protestant,  and  Hebrew,  xinder  one  roof.  In 
free  America,  to  break  bread  together  and 
pay  our  tribute  in  our  way  to  St.  Patrick,  who 
built  hla  monument  In  the  spirit  of  his  peo- 
ple and  so  across  the  centuries  has  lived  in 
the  hearts  of  men. 

We  do  not  gather  to  glorify  any  particular 
religion,  nor  Is  the  word  "tolerance"  sufBclent- 
ly  expressive  of  the  Ideai  we  cherish  here. 
There  Is  something  richer  and  deeper  that 
underlies  it  all— that  comes  with  the  force 
of  heaven,  for  the  right  to  worship  God  Is 
not  man  created  but  heaven  sent,  and  Its  ex- 
ercise the  finest  expression  of  liberty  the 
world  knows. 

Liberty  is  the  common  ground  upon  which 
good  men  of  all  creeds  may  unite,  stand  to- 
gether, each  affirming  and  assuring  to  the 
other  his  right  to  worship  God  according  to 
bU  lights  and  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 
We  gather  to  honor  St.  Patrick.  We  dedi- 
cate this  luncheon  to  the  unity  and  the 
liberty  of  this  America  of  ours.  We  Ameri- 
cans love  liberty— the  liberty  that  was  bought 
for  us  in  all  the  battles  by  land  and  sea,  that 
made  America  free  and  Independent.  If  we 
ever  lose  this  liberty,  we  would  buy  It  back 
with  OUT  lives,  our  blood,  and  our  fortunes. 
It  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  all  the  genera- 
tions that  have  gone  before;  It  could  be  lost 
by  Just  one.  So  we  In  our  tiirn  must  And 
within  ourselves  the  divine  spark,  fan  It  to  a 
flame  of  glorious  determination  that  liberty 
shaU  live. 

Our  Nation  has  been  the  hope  and  aspira- 
tion of  subject  races  throughout  the  world  for 
A  century  and  a  half.  Yet  there  are  those 
who  want  us  to  lose  faith  in  ourselves,  to  lose 
confidence  in  our  institutions. 

They  whisper  doubts  and  suspicions  with  a 
thousand   voices,    appealing   to  man's   baser 
nature,  preaching  hate,  religious  intolerance. 
destruction  of  the  great  moral  principles  that 
have  carried  man  from  the  Stone  Age  unto 
this.     They  want  Uberty   to  fall  here.     We 
must  fight  back  such  philosophy.    We  must 
rise  as  a  single  unit  to  make  the  common 
flrtJt  for  the  common  right  as  parts  of  and 
not  parts  from  America.    We  must  call  back 
the    spirit    (rf    the   pioneers— the    men    and 
women  who  stood  as  the  sentinels  of  human- 
ity upon  the  outskirts  of  civilization.    Those 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  our  Nation,  suf- 
fering all  of  the  hardships  without  enjoying 
any  of  the  power  that  was  to  flow  from  It.    It 
Is  our  duty  In  our  turn  to  lay  our  stone  In  the 
temple    of   Uberty   that    Its   base    may    ever 
broaden  to  support  the  America  of  advancing 
years  for  It  Is  o\ir  hope  that  we  are  her  build- 
ers not  only  for  this  day  but  for  an  unending 
succession  of  even  more  glorious  tomorrows. 
We  have  been  thrilled  by  the  lives  of  Wash- 
ington and  Uncoln.    We  have  drawn  our  in- 
spirations from  the  graves  of  our  unnamed 
dead  and  undoubtedly  each  one  of  us  at  some 
time  m  his  life  cherished  a  secret  hope  that 
he   too    might  serve  our  Nation  so  that  he 
might  earn  his  lodgings  in  the  "Inns  of  Im- 
mortality where  sleep  our  Ulustrious  great. 
If  you  ever  hoped  for  such  an  opportunity,  It 
Is  here  and  now,  for  never  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  a  generation  been  accorded  the 
chance  to  serve  Itself,  to  serve  God.  that  is 
accorded  to  oxu  own.  for  the  fabric  of  clvill- 
eatlon  Is  being  destroyed  before  our  very  eyee 
and  what  we  In  America  do  Is  going  to  deter- 
mine the  course  of  human  history  for  cen- 
turies to  come. 

The  history  of  the  world  U  but  the  story  of 
mans  struggle  against  tyranny,  autocracy, 
darkness,  and  oppression.  All  about  us  dic- 
tators are  attempting  to  turn  back  the  hands 
of  time  and  are  denying  to  their  own  citizens 
the  fundarpental  rights  of  free  men,  of  free 
speech,  of  free  thought;  of  the  right  to  wor- 
ship God  according  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science. Liberty  Is  disappearing  with  a  speed 
and  completeness  that  stvms  the  imagination 


of  the  world.  The  world  needs  the  Inspiration 
that  only  free  and  Uberty-lovlng  America  can 
give,  for  here  alone  does  the  light  of  liberty 
continue  to  bvim  and  the  phUosophy  that 
every  man  is  king. 

The  call  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  every 
true  American:  Climb  the  ramparts,  man  the 
watch  towers,  become  the  sentinels  for  God, 
for  humanity,  for  liberty. 

We  have  chosen  the  leadership  for  this 
hour;  let  us  each  say:  "I  am  an  American. 
I  intend  to  stay  an  American.  I  wUl  do  my 
best  to  wipe  from  the  heart  hate,  rancor,  and 
prejudice.  I  will  sustain  my  Government, 
and.  through  good  days  or  bad.  wiU  serve 
my  country  to  the  best  of  my  ability." 

As  I  face  the  flag  of  our  Nation  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  flag  presented  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, which  bore  an  inscription  of  two  verses 

of  Joshua:  „     „     tw 

"Have  I  not  commanded  thee?  Be  tnou 
not  afraid.  Be  thou  of  good  courage,  for  the 
Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  whithersoever  thou 
goest.  As  I  was  with  Moses,  so  shall  I  be  with 
thee.  I  WiU  not  faU  thee.  I  will  not  for- 
sake  thee." 

Glorious  promises  for  the  President  of  o\ir 
Nation.  Men  and  women  of  America,  let  us 
face  the  flag  of  our  Nation,  emblem  of  the 
happiest  free  people  In  all  the  world  today, 
and  out  of  our  hearts  say  to  that  flag  in  the 
promises  of  Joshua:  "We  will  not  fail  you. 
We  will  not  forsake  you.  We  build  for  the 
unity  of  our  land  and  may  God  ever  hold  you 
safe  and  at  peace  in  the  hoUow  of  His  al- 
mighty hand." 


Are  We  to  Reap  the  Whirlwind? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  March  19,  1941 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  6-year  program  of  public 
works  which  would  constitute  a  "shelf" 
or  "reservoir"  of  construction  projects 
for  use  in  time  of  need  has  been  outlined 
by  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board.  The  program  was  outlined  in  a 
report  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
March  17  by  President  Roosevelt,  who 
commended  it  as  a  means  of  maintaining 
"a  strong  and  healthy  national  economy" 
and  of  preparing  for  "after-emergency 
adjustments." 

Thus  Mr.  Roosevelt  recognizes  publicly 
that  the  situation  in  which  we  today  find 
ourselves  as  a  people  and  a  Nation  holds 
grave very  grave — p>ossibilities  of  eco- 
nomic disaster  after  the  war  is  over,  and 
our  defense  mechanism  has  been  built. 

We  will  reach  that  "after  emergency" 
problem  with  a  Federal  debt  which  no 
man  today  dare  even  try  to  estimate. 
We  know,  however,  that  it  will  be  vastly 
greater  than  any  debt  any  nation  ever 
dreamed  of  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

For  the  past  6  years  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  have  been  warning  that  the 
spendthrift  policies,  and  the  superex- 
pensive  experiments  and  the  costly 
panaceas  might  lead  us  to  economic  ruin 
and  chaos  if  we  got  into  a  war. 


It  Is  now  recognized  by  the  soundest 
thinkers  of  this  country  that  this  grave 
danger  does  now  menace  us.  Therefore 
it  behooves  us  to  exercise  the  greatest 
possible  efficiency,  to  practice  the  most 
rigid  economy  possible  in  the  govern- 
mental expenditures,  even  for  defense, 
without  impairing  the  quality  of  our  na- 
tional defense  or  the  speed  of  its  con- 
struction. 

There  is  still  too  much  loose  thinking 
on  economic  questions  among  New  Deal 
economists. 

Mordecai  Ezekiel,  economic  adviser  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  recently 
testified  before  the  Senate  Monopoly 
Committee  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
prevent  what  he  called  oversaving  if  a 
post-defense  depression  is  to  be  headed 

off. 

These  same  views  have  been  coming 
out  of  the  Treasury  Department  from 
time  to  time.   Ezekiel  said: 

You  can  close  the  gap  between  savings  and 
Investments  by  the  Government  borrowing 
the  hoarded  savings  and  spending  them. 

You  can  close  the  gap  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  the  Budget  balanced  by  having  the  Gov- 
ernment tax  away  the  hoarded  savings  and 
spending  them.  Or  you  can  close  the  gap 
without  action  by  the  Government  if  busi- 
ness will  so  equalize  the  Income  as  paid  out 
by  business  that  high-Income  groups  are  no 
longer  able  to  save  amounts  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  needed  for  investment. 

It  would  appear  from  a  common-sense 
viewpoint  that  the  surest  way  to  pro- 
duce a  post-war  depression  in  the  United 
States  would  be  by  the  Government  tax- 
ing away  and  spending  all  of  the  savings 
of  the  people  resulting  from  the  Increased 
expenditures  of  funds  for  national  de- 
fense and  war  purposes,  leaving  no  back- 
log of  accumulated  savings  to  provide 
consumer  purchasing  power  when  mil- 
lions of  soldiers  are  demobilized  from 
military  service,  and  at  the  same  time 
millions  of  workers  in  defense  and  war 
industries  are  demobilized  and  turned  out 
of  their  jobs.    If  at  the  time  these  de- 
mobilizations  take   place   there   is   not 
a  big  reserve  of  consumer  purchasing 
power  with  which  the  individual  citizen 
can  satisfy  his  desires  and  thereby  pro- 
vide work  for  industries  no  longer  needed 
in  defense  work,  we  will  go  Into  economic 
chaos  in  spite  of  all  that  we  can  do. 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  frantic 
spending  of  inconceivably  great  sums  of 
credit  money  for  defense  work  and  war 
purposes  will  create  a  gigantic  flood  of 
new  consumer  purchasing  power.  It  Is 
also  true  that  if  some  control  of  prices  is 
not  established  prices  will  rapidly  rise 
under  the  impact  of  this  new  flood  of 
consumer  purchasin:  power  and  we  will 
be  caught  in  a  quick  and  highly  danger- 
ous inflationary  boom. 

It  seems  obvious  therefore  that  there 
must  some  way  be  created  by  the  Con- 
gress to  preserve  a  wholesome  and  eco- 
nomically safe  balance  between  earnings, 
spending,  prices,  and  savings.  If  some 
way  is  not  found  to  effectively  encourage 
savings  of  wages  and  other  incomes 
against  the  time  of  demobilization  and 
cessation  of  war-defense  work,  these 
earnings  will  be  recklessly  spent  as  they 
are  earned;  prices  will  rise  to  unsound 
and  ruinous  levels,  and  we  will  face  the 
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necessity  for  expenditures  of  more  bil- 
lions for  vast  public  works  to  maintain 
the  people  in  a  new  and  vastly  greater 
depression  than  we  have  experienced  in 
the  last  10  years.  Such  a  depression 
would  ruin  this  Nation  and,  in  all  prob- 
ability, overthrow  our  present  form  of 
constitutional  government. 

If  at  the  end  of  the  defense  effort,  and 
the  cessation  of  the  war,  farmers  and 
wage  earners  have  a  healthy  backlog  of 
savings,  those  farmers  and  wage  earners 
will  be  politically  independent  farmers 
and  wage  earners. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
Ezekiel -Treasury  Department  theories  of 
the  Government  taxing  and  spending 
these  accumulated  savings  is  carried  out, 
then  farmers  and  wage  earners  will  be 
left  without  a  backlog  of  accumulated 
savings  at  the  end  of  the  defense  effort 
and  the  war.  In  such  case  they  will  be 
dependent  upon  the  Federal  Government 
for  work  and  income.  This  would  keep 
them  in  the  power  of  the  political  bu- 
reaucracy. Those  who  are  leaning  on  the 
Government  for  support  naturally  tend 
to  vote  to  keep  In  power  those  whom  they 
believe  are  ladling  out  the  public  money 
to  them. 


Anthoritarian  Trend 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATITES 


Friday.  March  21.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    GRAND    RAPIDS 
PRESS 


Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  of  March 
18.  1941: 

[From  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  of  March  18, 
1941] 

AUTHORITARIAN  TREND 

Those  who  wish  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
trends  toward  authoritarian  government  in 
Washington  should  note  the  latest  expres- 
sion of  the  Treasury  Department  suggesting 
lower  individual  income-tax  exemptions  com- 
bined with  a  system  of  "forced  savings" 
among  those  in  the  lower  Income  brackets. 

The  proposed  scheme  Is  that  a  percentage 
of  workers'  wages  be  deducted  by  employers 
to  be  saved  for  application  on  Income  taxes 
when  due.  The  Washington  bureaucrats  ap- 
parently believe  that  small  wage  earners 
would  not  voluntarily  lay  aside  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  their  taxes  under  lower  exemp- 
tions. 

To  the  average  Uberty-lovlng  citizen  a 
measure  such  as  this  would  appear  an  un- 
warranted encroachment  upon  the  private 
life  of  the  individual.  It  may  be  branded 
moreover  as  class  legislation  of  the  rankest 
sort,  placing  a  stigma  of  Incompetence  on 
the  lower  wage  earners. 

The  Government  has  no  moral  right  to 
segregate  the  wages  of  its  citizens  nor  to  de- 
termine  their   disposition   before    taxes   are 


due.  At  least  It  would  have  no  right  to  such 
action  under  democratic  principles.  It  is 
authoritarian  government  which  reaches 
down  to  control  the  private  affairs  of  Its 
citizens. 

The  Treasury's  suggestion  is  Just  one  of 
many  signs  that  the  scramble  for  war  money 
endangers  private  rights.  A  vigilant  public 
will  be  necessary  to  prevent  a  steady  en- 
croachment. 
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Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  "X." 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  following 
article  entitled  "German  Strategy:  1914 
and  1940,"  is  evidently  a  soldier  of  parts 
and  a  keen  student  and  analyst  of  strat- 
egy in  war. 

This  article  appears  in  Foreign  Affairs, 

an  American  quarterly  review,  in  the 

April  1941  issue.    The  article  follows: 

[From  Foreign  Affairs  for  AprU  1941] 

German  Strategt:   1914  and  1940 

(ByX) 

A  commander  In  chief  is  not  in  a  position 
to  begin  a  war  as  a  chess  player  may  begin  a 
game  with  a  new  gambit.  He  has  to  take  over 
a  play  which  has  been  opened  by  others — 
that  Is.  the  statesmen — and  then  carry  It 
through  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game. 
His  strategical  opportunities  are  thereby 
limited.  In  the  long  history  of  war  more 
campaigns  have  been  lost  on  account  of  a 
wrong  political  start  than  by  subsequent 
strategical  mistakes.  More  wars  have  been 
won  by  the  61an.  the  passion,  and  the  will  to 
sacrifice  of  whole  nations  than  by  the  genius 
of  commanders. 

It  is  in  the  political  preparations  and  the 
use  of  political  opportunities  that  we  find 
the  outstanding  distinctions  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  strategical  situation  which  faced 
Germany  in  1914  and  that  which  faced  her 
In  1940.  The  German  Army  and  German 
leaders  of  1940  profited  by  mistakes  of  the 
past  even  more  fully  in  the  political  field 
than  they  did  In  the  field  of  purely  military 
operations. 

In  1914  the  war  began  with  the  political 
odds  against  Germany.  Close  coUaboratlon 
between  the  Chancellor  and  the  chief  of  the 
general  staff  was  needed  urgently  after  the 
BtUow  period,  but  It  did  not  exist.  The 
Chancellor,  Dr  Bethmann-Hollweg.  clung  to 
the  hope  of  reaching  an  understanding  with 
England.  The  chief  of  the  general  staff,  Gen. 
Helmuth  von  Moltke,  had  no  such  hope. 
He  had  no  political  imagination  and  he 
lacked  the  ability  to  foresee  the  psychological 
and  political  effects  of  his  strategical  maneu- 
vers. He  wavered  between  the  fear  that  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  might  break  up  If 
the  war  were  postponed  and  the  fear  that  the 
German  Army  would  not  be  ready  for  its 
superhimian  task  before  1916.  He  was  per- 
turbed by  the  shift  of  the  French  general 
staff  in  1911  from  a  defensive  to  an  offensive 
strategy.   His  only  Idea  of  parrying  this  threat 


was  to  speed  up  mobilization  and  to  plan  to 
attack  Liege  on  the  fifth  day  after  mobiliza- 
tion. His  whole  plan  was  rigid  and  bound  to 
a  strict  timetable.  His  army  commanders 
likewise  became  academicians.  No  laft-min- 
ute  change  to  meet  unforeseen  alterations 
of  the  political  scene  was  pocsible. 

In  the  sunamer  of  1914  the  rulers  of  Ger- 
many were  not  able  to  show  any  flexibility 
of  mind  in  meeting  the  changed  conditions 
created  by  the  murder  of  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand  and  by  the  early  Russian  mobili- 
zation. Neither  the  chief  of  the  general  staff 
nor  the  Chancellor  was  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Britain's  hesitation  to  define  her 
obligation  under  the  Belgian  neutrality  pact 
of  1839.  If  the  British  Cabinet  had  decided 
that  the  German  passage  through  the  valleys 
of  the  Meuse  and  Sambre  did  not  violate 
that  treaty,  then  General  von  Moltke  would 
have  been  Justified,  at  least  politically,  in 
carrying  out  the  plan  to  attack  Llcge  on  the 
fifth  day  after  the  beginning  of  mobilization. 
Since  a  majority  of  the  British  Cabinet  de- 
cided for  the  opposite  Interpretation,  as  any 
good  Judge  of  the  prevailing  temperament 
could  have  foreseen,  the  premature  attack' 
on  Liege  became  a  major  political  mistake 
even  though  only  a  minor  military  one.  It 
took  the  Chancellor  by  surprise.  Germany 
was  brought  into  a  disastrous  impasse,  diplo- 
matically and  politically,  without  gaining  any 
decisive  military   advantage.' 

The  combination  of  constructive  military 
and  political  imagination  in  one  and  the 
same  man  is  extremely  rare  In  history. 
Frederick  the  Great  had  It.  Napoleon  had  It. 
In  1866  and  1871  no  one  man  In  Prussia  had 
it.  However.  WUllam  I  managed  to  prevent 
the  frequent  differences  of  Bismarck  and 
Moltke  from  attaining  serious  proportions. 
Again,  In  1914.  as  we  have  Just  seen,  no  ons 
German  had  It.  In  France,  too.  In  1940  there 
was  no  such  combination  In  one  person,  and 
no  personality  capable  of  enforcing  close  col- 
laboration between  the  political  and  Army 
leaders. 

There  Is  a  striking  parallel  between  the  way 
in  which  the  strategical  position  of  Germany 
slowly  deteriorated  before  1914  and  that  In 
which  France's  did  before  1940.  In  each  case 
the  process  was  due  to  neglect  of  political 
opportunities.  It  seems  to  be  an  inevitable 
psychological  sequence  that  the  fiber  of  a 
victorious  nation  softens  In  time,  while  that 
of  a  defeated  nation  stiffens.  No  statesman 
or  general  can  isolate  himself  from  the  men- 
tality which  surrounds  him.  In  the  words  of 
Moltke.  an  army  is  never  so  weak  as  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  when  It  has  been  victori- 
ous. The  same  holds  true  for  a  nation  which 
assumes  that  a  lasting  political  superiority 
can  be  guaranteed  by  a  total  peace.  Such  a 
nation  underestimates  the  Jealousy  of  former 
allies  and  neutrals.  It  will  try  to  postpone 
new  military  risks  at  all  costs.  It  will  accept 
a  series  of  diplomatic  defeats.  But  eventu- 
ally there  will  be  a  violent  reaction  within 
the  nation  Itself  which  may  force  the  politi- 
cal and  military  leaders  to  give  battle  at  a 
moment  when  it  would  be  wiser  to  accept 
one  more  diplomatic  defeat. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  comparison  In  mag- 
nitude between  the  diplomatic  defeats  of 
France  in  the  decade  preceding  this  war  and 
those  of  Germany  In  the  two  decades  before 
1914.  The  descent  of  French  power  and  pres- 
tige In  the  years  before  1939  was  without  par- 
allel in  Its  swiftness.  In  the  summer  of  1931 
Germany  still  was  totally  disarmed.  Great 
Britain  had  voluntarily  disarmed,  and  all 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Prance,  was 
near  economic  collapse.  At  that  moment 
France's  military  alliances  with  the  Little 
Entente  and  Poland  made  her  appear  so  over- 
whelmingly strong  that  the  French  thought  It 
possible  to  dictate  their  own  financial  and 
political  terms  to  the  rest  of  Exirope.     Here 


>  Cf .   Gen.   Wilhelm   Oroener.    Das   Testa- 
ment des  Orafen  Schlieffen,  p.  216. 
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WM  the  beginning  of  the  estrangement  of 
Anglo-Saxon  public  opinion  from  France.  At 
the  same  time  the  countries  of  southeastern 
lurope  began  to  realize  that  their  economic 
future  lay  not  In  Prance  but  in  Germany. 
The  Exiropean  financial  debacle,  for  which 
French  politics  were  partly  responsible,  was 
bound  to  have  repercussions  In  France  as 
well  Nations  which  face  the  consequences  of 
such  crises  Immediately  and  courageously, 
In  spite  of  violent  Internal  reactions.  wlU  be 
stronger  In  the  end  than  those  which  try  to 
escape   by   purely   monetary   expedients. 

The  fall  of  the  Doumergue  Cabinet  in  1934 
and  the  failure  to  pass  urgent  reforms  were 
symptomatic    of    the    illness    from    which 
Prance   was   suffering.     Everywhere    on  Jils 
diplomatic  tour  of  Europe  Barthou  encoun- 
tered skepticism  regarding  Prance's  ability  to 
solve  her  Internal  problems  and  to  meet  her 
military  obligations  to  her  allies.    This  skep- 
ticism was  increased  by  Prance's  failure  to 
oppose    the    military    reoccupation    of    the 
Rhlneland  In  March  1936.     The  sacrifice  of 
Locarno  was  a   turning   point   In   European 
history.    The  French  General  Staff  hesitated 
to  act  unless  the  Government  authorized  a 
full  mobilization.    The  mere  order  for  total 
mobilization  would  have  been  svifllclent  at 
that  moment  to  bring  about  the  collapse  of 
the  Hitler  regime.     From  then  on  the  de- 
terioration of  the  European  order  was  rapid. 
The  sanctions  against  Italy  left  Mussolini  de- 
pendent on  Germany  for  economic  support. 
The  financial  consequences  of  the  Spanish 
war.  and  the  German  occupation  of  Austria, 
increased   this   dependence.     Germany's   re- 
armament proceeded  at  full  speed.     Britain 
and  France  still  procrastinated. 

The  German  occupation  of  Austria  directly 
threatened  the  strategical  position  of  Czecho- 
slovakia,   and   hence    the   existence    of    the 
Uttle  Entente.    Instead  of  facing  the  facts 
the  French   Indulged  In  Utopian  legislative 
controversies   and    changes    of    government. 
The  consequence  was  social  ururest  among  all 
classes  of  the  population — a  condition  im- 
favorable  for  any  military  action  In  a  modern 
war.     On  the  basis  of  our  present  knowledge 
we  cannot  say  definitely  that  France,  Britain. 
and  Czechslovakla  were  In  a  military  position 
to   make   war   successfully   at   the    time   of 
Munich.    From  the  purely  military  point  of 
view  It  would  certainly  not  have  been  wise 
to  start  the  war  only  to  save  a  few  Sudeten 
German   counties   for   Czechoslovakia.    But 
the   Siegfried   line   had   not   yet  been  com- 
pleted.   For    the    Allies    to    sacrifice    half 
Caechoalovakla's    military    streiigth    to    the 
Nails,  and  then  to  await  the  completion  of 
the  Siegfried  line,  was  tantamount  to  suicide. 
The  final  occupation  of  Prague  completely 
altered    the   military   balance   of    power    In 
Europe.    Pive  Czechoslovak  panzer  divisions 
«nd  40  other  Czechoslovak  divisions  disap- 
peared from  the  list  of  potential  Allied  forces 
in  the  event  of  war  with  Germany.    With  the 
Czech  arms  thus  acquired.  Germany  was  able 
to  arm  40  divisions  which  until  then  not  only 
had  not  been  well  trained  but  had  not  even 
been   fully   equipped.    The  actual   shift   In 
favor  of  Germany  In  the  military  balance 
was  therefore  equivalent  to  80  divisions;  nor 
was   that   all.    Polands  strategical   position 
became   precarious.     Prance,   which   4   years 
earlier  could  have  mobilized  half  of  continen- 
tal Europe  against  Germany,  was  thus  isolated. 
In  case  war  came  before  1941  she  now  could 
rely  only  on  the  Poles  putting  up  a  desperate 
struggle  for  a  short  while  and  on  weak  assist- 
ance from  Great  Britain.    Prom  this  moment 
European  politics  were  a  race  for  time.    The 
chief  of  the  French  general  staff  must.  Indeed, 
have  been  depressed  as  he  counted  over  how 
many  of  his  military  trumps  had  been  dis- 
carded  In   the    vacillations   of   French    and 
British  politics. 

The  break-down  of  the  Locarno  guaranties 
had  already  created  for  the  French  chief  of 
staff  conditions  similar  to  those  which  faced 
the  German  chief  of  staff  in  the  decade  be* 


fore  the  war  of  1914.    It  narrowed  the  scope 

and    possibilities    of    strategical    action    by 

Prance    and    Great    Britain.    Thus    General 

Gamelin  must  have  seen  that  In  the  event  of 

war  he  was  like  a  chess  player  who  has  lost 

his  queen.    After  the  occupation  of  Prague 

and  the  competition  of  the  Siegfried  line  he 

must  have  been  fully  aware  that  an  offensive 

against  Germany  was  no  longer  feasible.    He 

knew,  too,  that  he  was  unable  to  bring  any 

decisive  support  to  the  last  remaining  pillar 

of  the  French  system  of  continental  alliances. 

Poland.    It   would    be   Interesting   to   know 

positively  whether  General  Gamelin  favored 

giving  guaranties  to  Rumania  and  Poland  In 

the  spring  of  1939  or  whether  he  was  opposed. 

If,  aware  that  he  could  not  bring  any  effective 

help  to  save  Poland  from  destruction,  he  did 

not  foresee  the  disastrous  consequences   of 

the  guaranty  which  Britain  and  France  gave 

her.  he  is  primarily  responsible  for  his  own 

subsequent  defeat. 

To  guarantee  the  frontiers  of  Poland  and 
Rumania,  and  then  to  start  negotiations  In 
Moscow,  was  a  slap  In  the  face  for  any  Russian 
Government.  No  Russian  Government  could 
have  omitted  to  utilize  the  opportunity  of  a 
war  between  Germany  and  Poland  in  order 
to  recover  Bessarabia,  the  Baltic  countries, 
and  the  Curzon  line  in  Polar  1.  In  case  of 
war.  whether  or  not  Great  Britain  and  Prance 
had  given  the  guaranties  in  question.  Russia 
would  certainly  have  been  forced,  with  or 
without  Hitler's  consert.  to  occupy  Poland 
up  to  the  Curzon  line  and  at  least  some  of  the 
Baltic  areas.  Of  course,  lacking  a  previous 
agreement  with  Germany,  she  might  have 
hesitated  to  march  Into  Finland  or  Rumania. 
The  point  is  that  for  Britain  and  France  to 
guarantee  Poland  and  Rtunanla,  without  si- 
multaneously mobilizing  British  and  French 
forces,  could  not  save  Poland  and  could  not 
ward  off  the  danger  of  a  Russian  agreement 
with  Germany. 

Why  did  the  Polish  general  staff  decide  not 
to  retreat  at  once  from  the  corridor  salient  to 
the  Rawka-Bzura-Pillca  line?    Was  the  chief 
of  the  French  general  staff  told  that  Polish 
strategy  had  been  shifted  to  the  offensive? 
Was  he  aware  that  the  Poles  did  not  have 
enough  military  strength  to  carry  offensive 
operations  through  without  a  simultaneous 
French   offensive?     He   could   at   least   have 
ordered  the  bombing  of  the  armament  plants 
In  western  Germany,  for  which  the  airdromes 
In  eastern  France  offered  excellent  bases.     He 
could  also  have  harassed  the  Siegfried  line 
more  seriously  than  was  actually  done.     He 
should  have  threatened  to  resign  if  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  Governments  were  not  willing 
to  brmg  all  possible  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
Belgian  Government  to  permit  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Belgian  fortifications  by  combined 
French  and  British  troops.    Polish  neutrality 
having  been  violated,  the  violation  of  Belgian 
neutrality  would  no  longer  have  meant  very 
much  in  the  moral  Judgment  of  the  world. 
Instead,  the  French  left  the  German  Army 
more  or  less  unmolested,  and  Germany  gained 
time  to  build  up  her  armaments  and  Increase 
enormously  the  number  of  her  divisions.    In 
the   Allied   camp    nobody    had    Imagination 
enough  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  a  sim- 
ple  technical    differential.     Germany's   war 
production  had  been  in  high  gear  for  2  years. 
That  of  France  and  England  had  not.    The 
Allies  were  not  able  to  bring  their  produc- 
tion to  full  capacity  even  in  the  8  months 
following  the  outbreak  of  war.    Between  the 
end  of  the  Polish  campaign  and  May   1940 
each  month  added  three  times  as  much  to  the 
German  armament  output  as  to  that  of  the 
Allies. 


The  topographical  conditions  of  north- 
western Europe  do  not  admit  many  variations 
In  war  between  Germany  on  the  one  side 
and  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  other. 
But  the  complete  change  In  the  meaning  and 
importance  of  space  and   time  in  military 


strategy  as  a  result  of  the  development  of 
mechanized  warfare  greatly  reduced  the 
chances  of  an  Allied  victory  unless  Allied 
troops  had  already  occupied  Belgium  before 
Germany  could  shift  her  whole  military 
strength  to  the  west.  When  the  German 
general  staC  struck  In  the  spring  of  1940. 
their  numerical  and  geographical  advantages 
had  reached  their  highest  point. 

No    German    commander    feince    the    Na- 
poleonic  wars   had   enjoyed   such   favorable 
conditions    for     undertaking     an     offensive 
against  France.    No  danger  threatened  from 
the    east,    as    had    been    the    case    In    1914. 
Strategically,  Germany  can  survive  a  Euro- 
pean war  only  because  she  has  the  "inner 
line."     In  1914  she  began  to  make  full  use 
of  It  only  after  the  first  battles   had  been 
waged   in  France.     In   1940.   as   a  result  of 
preceding    diplomatic    moves,    the    German 
general  staff  was  able  to  reap  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Inner  line  even  before  the  battle 
of  France  started.    The  maximum  number  of 
divisions  was  available,  ready  for  attack  on 
any  given  day.    The  road  to  Russia  and  the 
Balkans  remained  open,  so  that  the  Allied 
blockade  could  not  be  truly  effective.    Once 
the  Allied  Supreme  War  Council  had  decided 
against  occupying  Belgium  while  the  Polish 
campaign  was  still  In  progress,  even  the  best 
French  military  plans  might  have  ended  In 
failure.     Because    the    French    and    British 
Governments  had  followed  such  an  unimagi- 
native policy  in  recent  years.  General  Game- 
lin was  compelled  to  make  a  back-to-the-wall 
fight.  Just  as.  for  similar  reasons,  the  German 
Army    had   been   forced   to   do   in    1914.     If 
Britain  and  France,  together  with  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia,  had  been  prepared  for  modern 
warfare  and  had  struck  In  1938,  Germany's 
position  would  have  been  utterly  hopeless, 
as  her   armament   Industry   was   exposed   to 
air  attack  from  all  directions.   She  would  have 
been    the    besieged    fortress   from    the    very 
beginning   of   the   war.     The   policy  of   the 
Allies,    however,    permitted    the    reverse    to 

occur. 

Only  with  this  fact  in  mind  can  we  make  a 
fair  comparison  between  1914  and  1940  in 
their  purely  military  aspect.  The  limited 
strategical  possibilities  in  northwestern  Eu- 
rope have  been  studied  many  times.  There  is 
no  leading  general  staff  officer  In  France  or 
Germany  who  does  not  know  by  rote  all  the 
major  and  minor  variations  of  a  campaign  in 
that  eternal  battlefield.  Thus  the  actual  lines 
of  the  German  Army's  advance  In  Holland  and 
Belgium  and  France  could  not  have  surprised 
anybody.  The  accounts  of  brilliant  German 
strategy  In  Belgium  might  be  Justified  If  they 
were  restricted  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Ger- 
man organization,  the  daring  of  the  troops, 
and  the  fact  that  the  German  General  Staff 
had  profiled  by  the  mistakes  of  1914.  But 
beyond  that  they  are  a  myth. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  French 
General  Staff,  in  the  general  disposition  of 
their  forces,  foresaw  the  possible  lines  of  ad- 
vance as  clearly  as  the  German  General  Staff 
did.  Both  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  forti- 
fications of  the  type  which  existed  along  the 
Dutch  and  Belgian  frontiers  facing  Germany 
could  not  resist  for  more  than  a  few  days. 
Only  a  Maglnot  Line  from  Utrecht  to  Mont- 
medy,  strongly  manned,  could  have  resisted 
for  a  longer  period.  It  Is  always  possible  to 
filter  even  large  forces  through  fortifications 
of  the  Li^ge  type.  Thus  the  main  questions 
posed  for  the  chief  of  the  Allied  forces  were 
these:  "How  long  can  these  fortifications  re- 
sist? What  wUl  be  the  probable  daily  rate  of 
advance  of  the  German  divisions  after  they 
have  filtered  or  broken  through?  After  that 
has  happened,  when  and  where  will  It  be 
most  opportune  for  us  to  meet  them?"  The 
questions  were  the  same,  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  in  1914  and  1940.  In  1914  the 
German  commander  in  chief  had  to  take  Into 
consideration  a  French  offensive  southeast  of 
Metz.  In  1940  a  French  offensive  In  that  area 
was  ImpoEsibla.    Furthermore,  the  transfer- 
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encc  of  reconnolterlng  from  the  cavalry  to  the 
air  forces  and  the  mechanized  speed  of  the 
spearhead  forces  had  made  the  time  factor 
much  more  decisive  In  1940  than  It  had  been 
in  1914. 

After  operations  had  begun  in  1914  between 
Metz  and  the  Scheldt,  even  a  break-through 
by  one  army  would  not  necessarily  have 
meant  a  major  defeat  for  the  other.  In 
1940,  however,  the  audacious  use  of  mecha- 
nized divisions  could  prevent  a  retreating 
army  from  undertaking  a  successful  reorgan- 
ization within  a  distance  of  100  miles. 
Joffre  won  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  because 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  retreat  far  enough, 
the  pursuer  being  unable  to  follow  at  the 
same  pace.  Ludendorff,  In  August  1918,  fac- 
ing for  the  first  time  a  modern  combined 
air  and  tank  attack,  failed  to  see  that  a 
retreat  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
grouping his  armies  had  to  be  a  long  one  If 
It  was  to  be  successful.  In  Joffre's  case  a 
retreat  of  100  miles  was  sufficient  to  gain 
decisive  strategical  advantages.  To  achieve 
the  same  results  In  1940,  a  commander  would 
have  had  to  retreat  until  the  Inherent  weak- 
ness of  panzer  and  motorized  divisions — 
namely,  their  length  on  the  road  (fovir  times 
that  of  a  normal  division)  and  the  enormous 
difficulties  of  fuel  supply — slowed  down  the 
pursuit  or  halted  It. 

Mechanized  warfare  Is  not  a  German  In- 
vention. The  British  developed  it  at  the  end 
of  1317,  and  the  classic  exposition  of  It  was 
made  by  Field  Marshal  Lord  Milne  In  1927  In 
an  address  to  the  officers  of  the  British  Tank 
Corps.  Italian  and  French  generals  as  well 
have  written  understanding  essays  about  It. 
No  more  astute  analysis  of  the  problems  In- 
volved In  this  new  type  of  warfare  exists 
than  was  presented  In  a  series  of  articles  by 
a  French  General  Staff  officer  which  appeared 
in  Le  Temps  between  November  1939  and 
February  1940.  These  articles,  dealing  with 
the  Polish  campaign,  sharply  criticized  the 
Polish  General  Staff  for  their  failure  to  un- 
derstand the  full  significance  of  the  new  type 
of  attack.  It  Is  all  the  greater  mystery  that 
the  mistakes  made  In  Poland  were  repeated  a 
few  months  later  In  France. 

With  the  caution  due  in  the  absence  of 
really  detailed  and  authentic  documentation, 
we  can  yet  say  one  thing  about  the  strategy 
of  General  Gamelin  and.  afterward,  of  Gen- 
eral Weygand.  They  did  not  fully  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  change  In  the  time 
factor  introduced  by  mechanization.  The 
German  Army  had  an  Immense  advantage  in 
that  none  of  its  generals  had  ranked  higher 
than  staff  captains  or  battalion  commanders 
In  1917  and  1918.  They  had  fought  In  the 
front  line  and  seen  with  their  own  eyes  the 
effect  of  the  combined  air.  tank,  and  artillery 
atv'tick  of  the  British  at  th^'  time.  They  knew 
from  personal  experience  that  one  cause  for 
the  German  disaster  was  the  fact  that  even 
divisional  commanders  were  too  far  behind 
the  lines  and  that  the  transmission  of  In- 
formation and  orders  by  radio  was  still  un- 
developed. This  time  the  divisional  com- 
manders rode  in  the  first  groups  of  attacking 
tanks,  where  they  were  able  to  utilize  sudden 
opportunities  as  they  were  presented  and  at 
the  same  time  could  keep  the  commanders  of 
the  armies  constantly  Informed.  In  contrast. 
General  Gamelin,  though  he  himself  was  In 
the  right  position,  received  Information  of 
the  serious  extent  of  the  break-through  at 
the  Meuse  only  after  a  delay  of  24  hours. 
Regardless  of  all  this,  the  fact  remains  that, 
du3  to  the  nature  of  the  available  terrain, 
neither  side  produced  any  strategy  which 
ought  to  have  come  as  a  surprise  to  anyone 
who  had  followed  the  evolution  of  military 
thought  In  the  years  since  the  last  war. 

With  the  exception  of  Bohemia.  France  has 
the  best  natural  strategical  frontiers  In  con- 
tinental Europe.  The  only  weak  part  is  be- 
tween the  Meuse  and  the  Channel.  Invasion 
Is  extremely  difficult  In  either  direction  in  the 
Rhine  Valley  if  that  sector  is  defended.    A 


French  advance  would  pile  up  at  the  Black 
Forest;  a  German  one  at  the  Voeges.  The 
creation  of  the  Maglnot  line  made  even  a 
German  occupation  of  the  plains  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  out  of  the  question.  The  possibility 
of  a  German  break-through  between  the 
Vosges  and  the  Ardennes  as  far  as  Montm^dy 
could  be  dismissed  for  the  same  reasons.  But 
deep  fortifications  of  the  Maginot  tj-pe  are 
Impossible  between  the  Sambre  and  the  Lys, 
a  tributary  of  the  Scheldt,  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil.  Criticism  of  the  failure  to 
extend  the  French  Maglnot  line  to  the  coast, 
therefore.  Is  not  well  founded.  It  Is  correct, 
however.  If  It  is  restricted  to  the  line  of  the 
Meuse  between  Sedan  and  Givet.  This  line, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  densely  wooded 
areas,  should  have  been  thoroughly  fortified. 
The  experience  of  1914  ought  to  have  made 
this  absolutely  clear.  But  even  such  fortifi- 
cations would  not  have  been  adequate  with- 
out an  extension  Into  Belgian  territory  be- 
tween Givet  smd  Namur.  If  the  Meuse  had 
been  fortified  In  this  sector,  the  Germans 
would  have  been  forced  to  concentrate  their 
attack  on  the  50-mile  gap  between  Namur  and 
Antwerp.  A  line  of  fortifications  along  those 
50  miles,  though  It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  build  at  certain  points  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  would,  of  course,  have  pro- 
vided an  ideal  basis  for  a  purely  defensive 
war,  even  If  Holland  were  overrun.  It  would 
have  been  shorter  by  50  miles  than  any  line 
along  the  French-Belgian  frontier.  But  po- 
litical obstacles — among  them  Belgian  timid- 
ity and  naive  optimism — prevented  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  line  In  peacetime.  The 
same  political  obstacles  operated  to  prevent 
Its  construction  and  occupation  by  French 
and  British  troops  after  the  war  had  started. 
Specific  figures  of  the  strength  of  the  Allied 
and  German  armies  on  May  10.  when  the 
attack  In  the  Low  Countries  began,  are  not 
yet  available.  The  maximum  strength  of  the 
western  German  armies  was  hardly  greater 
than  It  had  been  In  1914;  that  of  the  French 
troops  probably  about  the  same  as  It  had 
been  then.  But  since  1914  the  French  line 
had  been  extended  by  the  acquisition  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.  In  a  way  the  Maglnot  line 
made  up  for  the  longer  frontier.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Immobilization  of  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  the  French  Army  so  far  to  the 
east  left  the  Germans  a  good  chance  of 
being  able  to  wheel  the  bulk  of  their  army 
through  Belgium  and  northern  Prance  into 
the  rear  of  the  Maginot  line — a  better  chance 
than  had  attended  their  similar  attempt  in 
1914. 
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The  political  prestige  of  having  military 
control  of  Alsace-Lorraine  has  always  been 
the  bait  which  has  lured  the  French  out 
of  their  best  strategical  lines  of  defense.  It 
was  so  in  1870  and  again  in  1914.  This  point 
must  be  clearly  understood.  General  von 
Schlleffen*  was  willing  In  case  of  war  to 
iJlow  the  French  to  occupy  the  whole  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.  General  Groener.  a  member 
of  the  general  staff  In  1914,  who  had  been 
in  close  contact  with  Schlleffen.  and  later 
mliUster  of  communications  and  minister  of 
national  defense  In  the  German  Republic, 
went  even  further  and  advised  allowing  the 
French  the  Saar  and  the  whole  Palatinate  so 
that  the  bulk  of  the  French  troops  should  be 
inmiobllized  there.  In  this  way  the  chances 
for  the  successful  execution  of  the  Ideal 
plan  for  a  war  In  France — that  is  to  say,  the 
bottling  up  of  the  whole  French  Army  from 
the  rear  In  the  fortified  area  of  Lorraine — 
would  have  been  greatly  increased.' 


« Chief  of  Staff  of  the  German  Army,  1891- 
1907.  His  military  writings  between  the  time 
of  his  retirement  and  his  death  In  1913  were 
published  In  that  year  under  the  title 
"Gesammelte   Schrlften." 

'In  1940  French  territory  extended  much 
farther  to  the  east  than  It  bad  in  1914.    This 


To  ward  off  such  a  danger,  the  French  high 
command  had  to  do  everjrthlng  possible  to 
strengthen  their  center  and  left  wing.  Two 
alternatives  were  open.  Jhe  French  troop* 
along  the  French-Belgian  frontier  could  re- 
main on  the  defensive  or  they  could  advance 
to  meet  the  German  attack  on  the  Antwerp- 
Namur-Sedan  line.  The  first  course  was 
preferable,  but  It  would  leave  the  Belgian 
Army  to  Its  fate.  We  may  fairly  assume  that 
General  Gamelin  would  have  preferred  this 
alternative,  but  that  the  supreme  war 
council  could  hardly  allow  him  to  adopt  it. 
A  German  occupation  of  the  Dutch  and  Bel- 
gian Channel  ports  would  have  been  of  vital 
concern  to  Great  Britain.  Nevertheless,  the 
second  alternative.  If  it  had  tteen  taken  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  might  have 
saved  the  Channel  ports  as  well  as  the  Bel- 
gian Army.  But  to  carry  It  out  after  the 
German  armies  had  begun  the  Invasion  of 
Holland  and  Belgium  was  tremendously  risky. 
General  Gamelin  must  have  known  It.  The 
advance  Into  Belgium  could  have  succeeded 
only  if  the  first  line  of  French -Belgian  and 
Dutch  fortifications  had  held  up  the  Invader 
for  at  least  4  days,  or  If  the  French  had  had 
available  another  strong  army  to  advance 
from  the  south  through  the  Ardennes  toward 
the  Meuse. 

The  Dutch  provinces  of  Limburg  and  North 
Brabant  and  the  Belgian  Ardennes  are  topo- 
graphically the  two  areas  which  condition  the 
speed  of  any  German  advance  through  Bel- 
glum.  The  Li6ge  area  Is  of  only  secondary 
ImpcH^ance.  The  speedy  capture  of  Lldge  in 
1914  was  a  great  and  daring  feat,  but  stra- 
tegically It  was  not  decisive.  Unless  the 
German  right-wing  army  infringed  the  neu- 
trality of  Holland,  It  was  confined  to  the 
few  roads  In  the  10-mlle  strip  between  the 
northern  outskirts  of  Ll^ge  and  the  southern 
frontier  of  Dutch  Limburg.  This  retarded 
the  advance  of  the  Army,  which  had  to  cover 
greater  distances  than  any  of  the  other  Ger- 
man armies  wheeling  around  the  hinge  of 
Metz.  The  roads  through  the  Ll^ge  area  Itself 
had  to  be  reserved  for  the  second  German 
Army  on  the  southern  fiank  of  the  first  Army. 

The  careful  wording  of  General  Greener's 
studies  *  does  not  permit  us  to  say  definitely 
whether  his  own  strategical  Ideas  In  1914 
were  Influenced  also  by  political  considera- 
tions. But  his  strong  condemnation  of  the 
attack  on  Lldge.  for  political  as  well  as  mili- 
tary reasons,  suggests  certain  definite  con- 
clusions. He  preferred  to  mass  even  stronger 
forces  than  Schlleffen  planned  all  along  the 
frontier  of  Dutch  Limburg,  in  the  belief  that 
such  a  threat  would  force  the  French  to  In- 
vade Belgium  before  the  Germans.  Once 
Belgian  neutrality  had  been  violated  by  the 
Allies  there  need  no  longer  have  been  any 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  to 
march  through  Dutch  Limburg.  This  would 
have  given  General  von  Kluck,  the  com- 
mander of  the  north-wing  army,  strongest  of 
all  the  German  armies,  the  possibility  of  ad- 
vancing on  a  broad  front.  Instead.  Kluck  was 
unable  to  deploy  until  after  bis  army  had 
passed  In  deep  formation  through  the  narrow 
strip  between  Ll^e  and  Maastricht  Had  he 
been  able  to  use  the  Limburg  route  he  would 
have  gained  3  precious  dajrs  and  thus  have 
been  well  In  advance  of  the  Allied  schedule. 
In  consequence  he  might  have  enveloped  the 
northern  wing  of  the  Allied  armies  at  Mons 
and  prevented  them  from  escaping  to  the 
south. 


fact  operated  to  produce  exactly  the  same 
effect  as  the  French  offensive  had  In  1914 — 
namely,  to  reduce  the  number  of  French 
troops  available  for  the  defense  of  the  line 
Antwerp-Mcntm^dy.  Joffre's  decision  to  car- 
ry out  an  offensive  in  Lorraine  forced  him  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  occupymg  the  line  Ant- 
werp-Namur.  Cf.  Groener.  Das  Testament 
des  Grafen  Schlleffen. 

'Op.  clt..  also  Der  Paldherr  wider  Wlllen. 
1931. 
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The  true  students  of  Schlleffen.  most  no- 
Ubly  Oenerml  Oroener.  without  losing  sight 
of  their  object  of  luring  the  Prench  Army 
back  into  the  fortified  tre*  of  Lorraine,  ad- 
vised cutting  oft  segments  of  the  Allied  armies 
in  the  course  of  the  grand  maneuver.  That 
aim  was  not  achieved  In  1914.  But  the  les- 
sons of  the  failure  influenced  the  dispositions 
of  the  Osrman  general  staff  in  1940 

Dutch  Llmburg  is  like  an  appendix  hang- 
Ins  down  from   the  southeastern   corner   of 
Holland.    Opposite  Maeseyck.  the  vital  point 
m  crossing  the  Meuse.  It  Is  barely  3'.i  miles 
wide:   yet  its  length  Is  such  that  a  whole 
army  can  pass  across  It  on  a  broad  front. 
A    breek-thrcugh    Into   Belgium    via   Dutch 
Llmburg  reduces  the  importance  of  the  forti- 
fied Liege  area,  including  one  of  the  strongest 
fortifications  in  Europe.  Fort  Eben  Emael.  as 
well  as  of  the  whole  Albert  Canal.    A  break- 
through, therefore,  might  endanger  also  the 
best  line   of   defense   for   a   Belglan-British- 
Prench  Army,  the  so-called  K-W  line  between 
Antwerp  and  Namur— unless,  that  is.  It  has 
been  occupied  soon  enough  by  Allied  troops. 
On  account  of  the  geographical  configuration 
of  Llmburg.  the  Dutch  have  no  chance  what- 
soever of  holdmg  a  German  Army  there  for 
more  than  a  few  hours.     In  September  1938 
they  fortified   a  marshy   strip   a   mile  wide 
a'ong  the  northern  bank  of  the  Meuse  with  a 
hunker  line.    The  bunkers,  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  had  to  be  raised  weU  above 
toound      They  could  be  destroyed  by  dire  t 
fire  from  the  sandy  hills  on  the  German  side 
at  the  very  moment  when  motorized  German 
troops  crossed  the  frontier.     So.  Indeed,  it 
happened.     T^le  Meuse   bridge   at   Maeseyck 
was   captured   by   motorcyclists    15   minutes 
after  the  beglming  of  the  German  advance. 
A  few  hours  later,  even  before  Eben  Emael 
was  captured,  the  bulk  of  the  German  troops 
were    streaming   into    Belgium    toward    the 
Albert   Cana!.   and   the   following   day    they 
crossed  the  canal  at  several  points.    On  the 
first    day.    .oo.    German    motorized    troops 
crossed  the  line  of  the  Meuse  farther  north. 
This  moverjent  proved  to  be  decisive  in  the 
conquest  c:  Holland;  It  also  endangered  the 
fortified  area  of  Antwerp.    The  complete  oc- 
cupation -f  HoUand  by  the  Nazis  was  a  threat 
against  Erltain.    Actually,  it  had  little  or  no 
significance    for    the    decisive    campaign    In 
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Thus  the  march  through  Dutch  Llmburg 
and  Br- bant  reversed  the  situation  of  1914, 
given  Oie  fact  that  the  British  and  French 
decid-d  to  occupy  the  Antwerp-Namur  line 
after  the  beginning  of  the  German  invasion. 
In  1914  the  right  wing  of  the  German  Army 
had'to  go  as  far  as  Mons  In  order  to  overtake 
'"  the  main  forces  of  the  Alllfed  left  wing  In 
1940  the  Germans  contacted  them  as  early  as 
the  third  day.  Thus  the  German  lines  of 
communication  on  this  occasion  were  much 
shorter  than  they  had  been  in  1914.  a  decided 
advantage.  But  If  the  German  General  Staff 
expected  to  envelop  the  Allied  forces  in  east- 
em  Belgium,  making  escape  through  Dun- 
kerque  impossible,  they  failed,  as  neither  side 
moved  fast  enough.  General  Gamelin  might 
even  have  profited  from  the  only  military  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  by  moving  Into  Belgium, 
namely,  the  use  of  the  Belgian  divisions  in- 
tact on  the  shortest  possible  front  if  he  had 
been  able  to  attack  the  left  flank  of  the  Ger- 
man troops  advancing  through  the  Belgian 
Ardennes. 

Whether  or  not  the  Allies  moved  into  Bel- 
glum,  their  decisive  maneuver  to  check  the 
Germans  wovild  have  been  to  attack  from  the 
south  into  the  German  flank  in  the  Ardennes. 
Apparently  the  French  General  Staff  did  not 
even  consider  such  a  move.  Why?  In  1914 
the  advance  of  the  Prench  Fourth  Army  in 
that  direction  contributed  more  to  slowing 
up  the  German  advance  than  Joflre  realized 
at  the  time.  Post-war  German  studies  dem- 
onstrate this  very  clearly.  But  General  Gam- 
elin could  call  upon  only  9  British  divi- 
sions  (in  addition,  in  case  he  advanced  to 
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occupy  the  Antwerp-Namur  line,  he  could  ex- 
pect the  support  of  a  doaen  Belgian  divisions) . 
Thus  he  might  well  have  hesluted  to  start  a 
flank  attack  in  the  Ardennes,  which  would 
have  called  for  at  least  10  first-class  divisions. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  expect  a  thrust  of  panzer 
divisions   throtigh   the   Ardennes.     The   Ar- 
dennes present  a  densely  wooded  mountain- 
ous terrain,  most  unfavorable  to  the  passage 
of  panzer  divisions,  and  there  are  few  east  and 
west  roads.    The  country  is  such  that  if  the 
Allies  had  had  superiority  in  the  air  the  ad- 
vance  of  the  panzer   divisions  there  would 
have  ended  in  a  German  catastrophe.    The 
French,  however,  failed  to  reconnoiter  prop- 
erly, either  in  the  air  or  by  means  of  ground 
troops.    The  small  detachments  of  light  mo- 
torized cavalry  which  they  sent  forward  were 
easily  dispersed  by  the  Germans.     On  account 
of   this   failxire   the   advance   of   the   strong 
panzer  divisions  remained  unknow^n  to  the 
French  General  Staff  until  too  late. 

This  neglect  by  the  French  command  is 
the  more  remarkable  In  the  light  of  General 
Groener's  post-war  writings.  He  considered 
the  sharp  southward  turn  of  the  German 
Army  in  the  Ardennes  in  1914  one  of  the 
fatal  mistakes  of  the  last  war.  In  his  view 
it  should  have  held  its  westward  course  and 
thus  Insured  a  general  southwestern  direc- 
tion of  the  main  body  of  the  German  armies 
marching  through'  Belgium.  In  fact,  his  chart 
of  such  an  advance  is  a  preview  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  invasion  in  1940.  General  Qroener 
made  this  plan,  even  though  he  could  not 
have  foreseen  that  the  French  would  leave 
the  Meuse  passages  insufficiently  covered  at 
some  of  the  very  same  points  which  had  been 
unprotected  in  1914. 

In  articles  published  In  January  and  Feb- 
ruary 1940  the  military  correspondent  of  Le 
Temps,  basing  his  prognostications  on  Gen- 
eral Groener's  principal  ideas,  though  with- 
out  fully   understanding   them  clearly,   pre- 
dicted the  main  lines  of  the  German  advance. 
He  assumed  that  three  German  Army  groups 
would  Invade  Belgium— a  very  strong  one  with 
panzer  divisions  would  force  the  defenses  of 
the  Albert  Canal;   a  second  would   advance 
slowly    between    Luxembourg    and    Liege;    a 
third,  again  with  very  strong  armored  forces, 
would   move  through  Luxembourg   and   the 
Ardennes  to  the  Meuse.     He  perceived  that 
both  wings  would  be  exposed  to  the  counter- 
attacks of  French -British  forces.     The  pro- 
visions made  by  the  French  High  Command 
to  repulse  the  attack  of  the  northern  German 
Army  group  undoubtedly  met  this  situation 
fairly.     The  advance  by  Prench  elite  troops 
and  one  or  two  large  motorized  units  from 
between    Lille    and    the    Channel    was    well 
timed  and  well  organized.     But  it  remains  a 
mystery    how    the    long-anticipated    thrust 
through  southern  Llelgium  could  have  been 
met  by  counterattacks  (as  the  contributor  to 
Le  Temps  predicted  that  It  would)    on  the 
basis  of  the  dispositions  actually  made  by  the 
French  General  Staff.    The  only  possible  ex- 
planation Is  that  the  French  High  Command 
did  not  take  into  account  the  possibility  of 
the  daring  advance  of  German  panzer  divi- 
sions along  the  southern  road  from  Luxem- 
bourg to  Sedan,  paralleling  the  Maglnot  Line 
at  a  distance  often  of  no  more  than  10  miles. 
This  failure  will  remain  one  of  the  most 
amazing  facts  in   modern   military   history. 
Articles  published  In  the  official  organ  of  the 
German  Army  as  late  as  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of   1939   expressed   apprehension    about 
the   risks   which    German   motorized   forces 
might  run  In  advancing  on  that  line.    Even 
hastily    constructed    field    fortifications    20 
miles  north  of  the  Maginot  line,  strength- 
ened by  sufficient  field  batteries,  could  have 
stopped  the  German  advance  in  that  region, 
or  at  least  have  slowed  it  down.    This  would 
have  permitted  General  Corap's  army  to  ar- 
rive In  time  to  close  the  gap  between  Namur 
and  Montm^dy.    There  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion of  the  disastrous  psychological  effect 
of  the  Maginot  line  on  Prench  strategy.    It 


8«ems  to  be  Justified  only  when  It  refers  to 
events  In  this  area.  Some  French  Army 
group  and  divisional  commanders  plainly  for- 
got the  necessity  of  keeping  permanent  con- 
tact with  the  enemy  at  all  points,  and  of  Uy- 
Ing  to  harass  him.  Even  If  such  activity 
had  resulted  only  In  securing  a  clear  picture 
of  the  strength  and  direction  of  his  advance, 
the  benefits  would  stlU  have  been  very  great. 

IV 

Did  the  Gorman  high  command  foresee  the 
ease  with  which  their  troops  would  cross  the 
Meuse  south  of  Namur  and  at  Sedan?    Did 
the  actual  crossing  change  their  plans?    We 
still  do  not  know.    We  do  know,   however, 
that  the  organization  of  the  entire  German 
Army  from  Montmtdy  to  Antwerp  into  two 
army  groups  prevented  a  repetition  of  the 
mistakes  which  occurred  in  1914  as  a  result  of 
a  lack  of  cohesion  between  the  Fifth.  Fourth, 
and  Third  Armies  and  General  von  Biilow's 
army  group  on  the  extreme  right  wing.    The 
German    commanders   were   overworried.    on 
that  occasion,  about  a  possible  French  coun- 
terattack from  the  south   Into  the  Belgian 
Ardennes.    They  tried  to  meet  this  danger  by 
a  tactical  frontal  attack.    In  wheeling  to  the 
south   they   neglected   the  central   operative 
idea. 

General  Groener  had  contemplated  the  pos- 
sibility of  achieving  a  main  break-through  at 
the  Meuse  in  a  western  direction;  but  since 
he  could  not  count  on  large  armored  units 
he  discounted  its  practicability .=  Neverthe- 
less, his  plan  to  hold  all  the  German  armies 
west  of  Metz  to  a  strictly  southwesterly  direc- 
tion, despite  the  danger  of  a  French  counter- 
attack from  the  south  Into  the  Belgian 
Ardennes,  left  the  way  open  for  the  execution 
of  such  a  maneuver  should  the  opportunity 
arise.  This  was  the  significant  advance  of 
the  German  General  Staff  over  the  original 
Schlleffen  plan. 

In  1914  the  German  cavalry  failed  utterly 
to  fulfill  Its  task.  In  1940  the  panzer  and 
motorized  divisions  seem  to  have  been  under 
a  unified  command  within  each  of  the  two 
army  groups.  This  arrangement,  and  not 
fcimply  the  perfect  composition  and  the  new 
tactics  of  these  modern  cavalry  units,  was 
responsible  for  their  decisive  successes.  The 
French  do  net  seem  to  have  understood  all 
the  possibilities  of  the  new  arm.  Their  tanks 
were  not  concentrated  under  a  single  com- 
mand, but  were  placed  in  relatively  small 
units  at  the  disposal  of  divisional  and  army 
group  commanders. 

The  initial  successes  of  the  German  panzer 
and  motorized  divisions  enabled  them  to  ad- 
vance in  the  two  directions  where  they  could 
make  ufe  of  their  striking  power  to  the 
fullest  extent.  Topographically  speaking, 
there  are  two  lines  of  advance  Into  France 
which  present  hardly  any  obstacles  to  motor- 
ized divisions  once  they  have  crossed  the 
Meuse.  The  area  between  the  Argonne  and 
the  Seine  is  open  country,  and  so  is  the  area 
between  the  Meuse  and  Abbeville.  Both 
regions  offer  ideal  conditions  for  operations 
(such  as  the  military  correspondent  of  Le 
Temps  described  In  February  1940)  by  au- 
tonomous mechanized  divisions  fighting  In 
Isolation  from  the  main  armies. 

Exactly  what  happened  In  the  first  2  days 
following  the  rapid  destruction  of  General 
Corap's  army  Is  not  yet  known.  The  Allies' 
only  possible  chance  of  recovery  was  to  re- 
treat at  almost  any  price  from  Belgium  to 
the  lower  Somme  and  simultaneously  to  at- 
tack from  the  Verdun  area  toward  Rethel, 
into  the  flank  of  the  German  Army  group 
advancing  directly  toward  Laon.  The  first 
maneuver  risked  losing  the  entire  British  Ex- 
peditionary Force.  The  second  was  Impos- 
sible because  there  was  no  reserve  army  avail- 
able for  the  purpose.  Even  two  modern  tank 
divisions  in  reserve  south  of  Montm6dy  could 
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have  dealt  a  shattering  blow  to  the  German 
advance.  They  were  lacking.  The  Inability 
of  the  Prench  High  Command  to  execute 
either  of  these  maneuvers  should  have  con- 
vinced It,  at  the  latest  by  May  24,  14  days 
after  the  beginning  of  the  German  attack, 
that  desperate  decisions  were  necessary. 

Tlie  plan  of  General  von  Schlleffen  was 
that  the  German  armies  should  arrive  In 
full  force  at  the  Abbevllle-Verdun  line  on 
the  seventeenth  day  after  the  beginning  of 
the  attack.  In  1940,  although  the  bulk  of 
the  German  Army  was  unable  to  reach  the 
Abbeville-Verdun  line  on  the  seventeenth  day 
In  accordance  with  the  Schlleffen  plan,  mo- 
torized divisions  had  already  advanced  be- 
yond that  line  and  had  cut  off  large  detach- 
ments of  Allied  troops. 

The  French  replaced  General  Gamelin  by 
General  Weygand  on  May  19.  They  were 
unfortunate  even  In  their  choice  of  the  mo- 
ment to  change  the  high  command.  The 
shift  entailed  a  4-day  lull  in  planning  oper- 
ations at  a  decisive  time,  and  the  time  lost 
was  never  made  up.  When  General  Weygand 
finally  found  himself  able  to  Issue  new  orders 
It  was  already  too  late  to  withdraw  the 
French  left  wing  to  the  lower  Seine.  The 
Somme-Aisne-Montmedy  line  was  actually 
the  shortest  line  of  defense.  But  when  Gen- 
ieral  Weygand  had  failed  to  halt  the  Germans 
by  May  25  only  one  maneuver  remained  feas- 
ible— to  retreat  all  the  way  back  to  the  line 
Loire-Dijon-Belfort.  That  would  have  meant 
sacrificing  Paris  and  the  Maginot  line,  with 
an  enormous  amoimt  of  immovable  eurtlUery. 
Such  a  long  retreat  might  have  had  a  disas- 
trous effect  upon  French  morale.  But  the 
choice  was  between  certain  disaster  and  pos- 
sible survival,  and  the  risk  would  have  been 
worth  taking.  General  Weygand's  decision 
to  make  his  new  stand  on  the  Seine  t\u-ned 
the  Maginot  line  from  an  advantage  to 
Prance  Into  a  disadvantage. 

After  the  surrender  of  Belgium  and  the 
escape  of  the  British  and  French  forces  from 
Dunkerque,  though  without  their  arms,  the 
further  advance  of  the  German  armies  pro- 
ceeded exactly  in  accordance  with  the  ideal 
Schlleffen  plan  as  developed  by  General  Groe- 
ner. He  had  taken  Into  accovmt  the  possi- 
bility of  a  resumption  of  French  resistance 
alcng  the  line  Selne-Oise-Verdun.«  He  pre- 
supposed that  the  Prench  would  protect  the 
crossings  of  the  lower  Seine  with  relatively 
weak  forces.  In  his  view,  the  weakest  link 
in  the  Prench  line  would  be  the  Oise  flank, 
despite  its  support  by  the  fortress  of  Paris. 
He  thought  the  Germans  ought  to  attack 
across  the  Olse  and  across  the  Seine  at  the 
same  time.  If  In  meeting  these  attacks  the 
Prench  were  to  weaken  their  front  farther 
to  the  east,  along  the  Alsne.  then  the  Ger- 
mans could  break  through  on  that  front 
between  Solssons  and  Rhelms.  If  the  Prench 
neglected  to  strengthen  the  Oise-Alsne 
front,  the  break  through  could  be  made  be- 
tween Solssons  and  Crell. 

Here  we  reach  a  very  important  point  In 
General  Groener's  calculations.  In  order  to 
carry  cut  their  maneuver  successfully,  the 
Germans  had  to  be  on  the  heels  of  the  Prench 
at  the  Alsne,  but  they  must  be  careful  not  to 
attack  prematurely.^  In  the  Groener  plan 
the  German  cavalry  would  reach  Rouen  and 
Les  Andelys  (on  the  Seine)  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  the  attack.  They  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  infantry,  spreading  west  to 
Beauvais  and  beyond.  On  the  twenty-seventh 
day  they  would  cross  the  Seine  at  those 
points.    At  the  same  time  an  attack  on  the 


» Cf .  Groener,  Der  Feldherr  wider  Willen,  p. 
239. 


"Das  Testament  des  Grafen  Schlleffen,  p. 
228,  et  seq. 

'  Evidently  when  the  maneuver  was  actually 
carried  cut  the  French  General  Staff  did  not 
understand  what  was  going  on.  On  May  25 
the  official  report  regarding  the  situation  on 
the  Alsne  read,  "Since  yesterday  we  have 
dominated  the  enemy." 


fortified  Lorraine  area  from  the  east  would  be 
begun.  In  the  actual  event — in  the  Battle  of 
Prance,  IMO — Beauvais  was  reached  on  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  the  attack.  On  tbs 
twenty-seventh  day  the  lower  Seine  was 
cro-^sed  at  Rouen  and  Les  Andelys,  the  points 
Indicated  by  General  Groener. 

Tlie  French  decision  to  make  a  final  stand 
on  the  line  Seine-Olse-Verdun  came,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  too  late.  Looking  ahead. 
General  Groener  believed  that  under  condi- 
tions like  those  which  prevailed  In  1940  even 
the  Marne  line  would  not  be  tenable.  He  en- 
visaged a  wheeling  movement  of  the  German 
right  wing,  south  and  southeast  through 
Dreux  and  Chartres,  and  then  turning  east- 
ward to  cut  off  Paris  from  Orleans.  The  plan 
was  carried  out  to  the  letter  In  1940. 

General  Groener  foresaw  that  the  Prench 
commander  in  chief  would  then  face  a  desper- 
ate decision.  Would  he  defend  the  upper 
Seine,  a  decision  which  offered  certain  ad- 
vantages If  coupled  with  an  attack  on  the 
German  right  wing  from  the  Loire?  Or  would 
he  sacrifice  the  whole  fortified  area  In  Lor- 
raine and  retreat  to  the  Loire  and  a  line 
nmnlng  across  to  the  Jura  Mountains  on  the 
Swlss-Prench  frontier?  The  decision  would 
depend  upon  his  temperament.  A  Prench 
counterattack  centering  on  Chartres  could 
slow  up  the  German  advance,  but  Groener  was 
doubtful  whether  one  cotild  be  made  be- 
cause of  the  probable  inability  of  the  Prench 
to  concentrate  sufflclent  forces  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  thought  the  best  strategy  for  France 
would  be  to  take  up  the  Loire-Jura  line,  as 
the  German  armies  would  be  approaching 
exhaustion  and  would  have  to  allow  the 
Prench  a  breathing  spell  m  which  they  might 
reorganize  their  forces.  In  any  case,  France 
would  be  in  a  stronger  ix>sition  to  negotiate 
an  Armistice. 

v 

In  this  article  we  have  mentioned  the  diffi- 
culties of  supplying  the  enormous  quantities 
of  fuel  required  by  motorized  divisions.  But 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  evaluate  the 
effect  of  German  air  attack  on  the  Prench 
morale  or  the  Prench  lines  of  conununication. 
Nor  is  any  opinion  offered  regarding  the  activ- 
ities of  the  "fifth  column."  A  comparative 
study  of  strategy,  based  on  exact  data,  leads 
one  to  conclude  that  these  factors  have  been 
overestimated  in  their  actual  bearing  on  the 
outcome  of  the  war  in  France. 

French  strategy  was  under  an  evil  star 
before  the  war  began.  If  it  is  true  that 
General  Gamelin  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the 
Belgians  via  the  Quai  d'Orsay  the  middle  of 
January  1940,  to  the  effect  that  the  Allies 
should  either  be  permitted  to  occupy  Belgium 
at  once  or  should  plan  not  to  enter  Belgium 
ac  all,  then  he  foresaw  all.  If  he  expected  to 
await  the  German  attack  on  the  French- 
Belgian  frontier,  without  preparing  an  at- 
tack from  the  south  Into  the  flank  of  the 
German  columns  proceeding  across  the  Bel- 
gian Ardennes,  then  he  faced  carrying  on  a 
sterile  defensive.  But  in  that  event,  even 
though  the  Germans  might  have  broken 
through  at  the  Meuse  or  elsewhere,  thus  cre- 
ating disorder  in  the  Allied  lines,  the  en- 
velopment of  the  British  and  French  forces 
in  Belgium  might  have  been  prevented. 
Probably  It  would  have  been  necessary  to 
sacrifice  the  Channel  ports;  but  though  that 
would  have  been  a  serious  blow  to  Britain  It 
need  not  have  greatly  affected  the  campaign 
In  France. 

Afterward,  an  early  retreat  to  the  Sclne- 
Oise-Aisne-Montmedy  line,  and  the  concen- 
tration meanwhile  of  strong  reserve  armies  In 
Paris  and  between  the  Marne  and  Verd\an, 
might  have  set  the  stage  for  holding  up  the 
German  advance.  To  retreat  to  the  Loire  and 
to  abandon  Paris  and  the  Maginot  Line 
would  have  Injured  a  French  commander  and 
French  prestige.  Yet  that  became  precisely 
what  had  to  be  done.  This  was  the  Innate 
danger   in   the   French   strategical  position. 


The  Prench  Army  clung  to  the  Maginot  UM 
and  became  too  extended,  with  too  few  m«a 
per  kilometer. 

The  Germans  won  not  simply  becauas  thty 
possessed  superior  nxmibers  and  had  masterwl 
a  morie  modem  tactical  use  of  mechantatd 
forces  In  the  air  and  on  land.  The  pclitlcml 
mistakes  of  the  Allies  had  lost  them  the  war 
In  Prance  even  before  it  began.  Moreover, 
the  German  high  confmiand  and  the  Army 
commanders,  most  of  whom  bad  received 
their  previous  promotions  from  General 
Groener  while  he  was  Minister  of  National 
Defense  from  1028  to  1932.  avoided  all  the 
major  mistakes  of  1914.*  There  was  a  clear 
strategical  plan.  There  was  a  lofrtcal  subdi- 
vision of  the  Army  into  groups  suitable  to  the 
new  type  of  warfare.  In  the  mechanized  di- 
visions, further,  there  was  daring  as  well  as 
a  capacity  to  check  it  when  this  became 
necessary  in  the  orderly  development  of  the 
general  plan  of  operations.  In  all  these  par- 
ticulars the  situation  of  the  German  Army 
was  the  reverse  of  what  It  had  been  in  1914. 

German  strategy  In  Prance,  as  conceived 
by  General  von  Schlleffen  and  developed  by 
GJeneral  Groener.  was  completely  succeesful. 
If  the  Germans  had  captured  the  entire  body 
of  Prench  and  British  troops  at  the  Channel 
ports.  Instead  of  their  arms  only,  the  out- 
come of  the  war  would  very  likely  have  been 
decided  last  summer  We  should  refrain 
from  vilifying  the  leaders  of  the  Prench  Army, ' 
or  from  questioning  the  gallantry  of  the 
common  Prench  soldiers,  whose  exploits  In 
isolated  detachments  are  among  the  most 
heroic  in  history.  Prance  was  not  lost 
mainly  through  her  Army.  Prance  was  lost 
mainly  through  her  politics  In  the  period  be- 
tween the  two  wars.  The  events  still  to  come 
will  prove  whether  the  Channel  Is  to  t>e  a 
second  Marne,  and  whether  Prance  Is  ptUI  to 
be  saved  through  the  resistance  of  Britain. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  UMBERTSON 

or  KAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  March  21.  1941 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  world  makes  bigger  sacks  to 
hold,  we  will  hold  them. 

Belligerence  cannot  hide  behind  an 
arsenal  for  democracy. 

We  predict  a  second  aid  bill  tc  free 
England  before  Independence  Day. 

Wallace's  duck-dinner  ducking  of  a  tie 
vote  was  a  blessing  to  our  farmers. 

The  Chief  goes  fishing  again.  Last 
Saturday  he  called  on  all  to  make  sacri- 
fices. 

Members  swallowed  elephants  this  last 
week  who  previously  had  strained  at  ants. 

We  must  have  another  U-boat  next 
week.  Mr.  Halifax,  to  insure  a  big  vote  in 
the  Senate. 

This  has  been  the  7-come-ll  week  in 
the  House — seven  billion  for  King  George 


•General  von  Brauchltsch.  commander  In 
chief  of  the  German  Army  in  1940,  was  a  stall 
captain  In  1914  and  was  selected  for  vital 
liaison  work  between  Generals  von  Kluck  and 
von  Btilow.  Cf.  Relchsarchlv.  Der  V/ekkrieg, 
p.  353. 
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Wednesday  and  four  billions  more  Friday 
for  the  other  one. 

There  are  four  times  as  many  men 
striking  on  defense  projects  as  in  Jan- 
uary. This  is  our  second  greatest 
threat — Hitler  our  third. 

Our  present  position  is  not  the  inev- 
itable one.  It  would  have  been  different 
imder  Tatt.   Vandenberg,   Wheeler,   or 

RntAM  JOHIfSON. 

When  we  recondition  British  ships  in 
our  docks  we  may  bring  the  war  to  our 
shores  under  the  bUl  which  guaranteed  to 
keep  It  away. 

They  may  have  taken  Wendell  in.  but 
while  in  captivity  he  has  taught  Franklin 
and  all  the  Cabinet  to  repeat  fr€quently 
his  "American  way  of  life." 

It  was  said  in  the  recent  famous  debate 
that  Congress  would  still  have  its  hands 
on  the  purse  strings.  You  will  notice 
how  dictatorial  still  they  are. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  made  a  Hitler  speech  to 
his  defense  workers,  the  pencil  pushers. 
A  lot  was  said  about  the  common  people 
to  the  700  stuffed  shirts  just  before  the 
floor  show. 


Retail  Prices  of  Sugar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  March  24,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  CHARLES  J.  WELCH 


ISx.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  interest- 
ing article  which  deals  with  the  problem 
of  retail  prices  of  sugar.  The  article 
was  written  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Welch. 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Welch,  Fairchild 
b  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  and  was 
released  by  him  for  publication  under 
date  of  March  19,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Those  In  the  sugar  business  know  all  about 
the  price  of  raws  and  the  wholesale  price  of 
refined.  The  minute  a  sale  of  raws  Is  made 
a  broker  rings  you  up  and  advises  you. 
Changes  In  the  price  of  refined  are  immedi- 
ately telegraphed  all  over  the  United  States. 
But  what  do  we  know  about  the  most  impor- 
tant price  of  sugar,  as  far  as  the  general  pub- 
lic Is  concerned,  namely,  the  retail  price? 
The  answer  Is — practically  nothing.  We  doubt 
very  much  whether  the  best  Informed  men 
In  the  sugar  trade  know  what  the  sugar  used 
In  their  own  household  costs. 

The  official  retail  price  of  sugar  Is  ascer- 
tained by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  Dspartment  of  Labor,  and  this  informa- 
tion Is  Issued  periodically.  The  annual  aver- 
age retail  price  of  sugar,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  was  as  follows: 

Cents 

1890 - 6  9 

1895 8  3 

1900 6  1 

1605 6  0 

1910 6-  0 

1915 6. 6 


After  1915  we  get  some  Interesting  figures: 

Cents 
8.0 


1916 - 

1917 

1918 - 

1919 - 

1920 - 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

After  the  depression  the  retail  price  of  sugar 
decreased  considerably : 

Cents 
6.1 


9.3 

9.7 

11.3 

19.4 

8.0 

7.3 

10.1 

9.2 


1930 - 

1931 - - 

1932 - -- 

1933 

1934 

1935 


1936. 
1937 
1938. 
1939. 


5.6 
5.0 
5.3 
5.5 
5.7 
5.6 
5.6 
5.3 
5.4 

Last  year  the  average  retail  price  of  sugar 
was  5.1,  not  the  lowest  on  record,  but  very 
little  above  the  all-time  low  of  1932.  which 
was  5  cents. 

What  do  these  Government  figures  mean, 
and  how  are  they  made  up?  Quoting  from 
the  pamphlet  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  "Retail 
Prices  1890  to  1927": 

"HOW   PRICES   ARE   OBTAINED 

"Retail  prices  of  food  are  collected  from 
retail  dealers  through  monthly  reports  of 
actual  selling  prices  on  the  15th  of  each 
month.  The  stores  are  selected  by  agents  of 
the  Bureau  from  those  patronized  largely  by 
wage  earners.  Prices  are  secured  from  every 
t3rpe  of  store — the  neighborhood  store,  the 
downtown  store,  the  department  store,  and 
the  chain  store — provided  a  large  part  of  the 
patronage  comes  from  wage  earners.  Some 
of  the  stores  are  credit  and  delivery,  some  are 
cash  and  carry,  and  some  are  cash  and  de- 
livery.   No  'fancy'  stores  are  Included. 

"The  number  of  firms  Is  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  the  industrial  Importance  of  each 
city.  For  the  larger  cities  reports  are  ob- 
tained from  25  to  30  stores  and  for  the  smaller 
cities  from  10  to  15  stores.  The  total  num- 
ber of  firms  furnishing  prices  on  one  or  more 
articles  of  food  each  month  is  now  approxi- 
mately 1.800.  Quite  naturally,  firms  are  not 
constant,  but  when  one  firm  drops  out  per- 
manently another  firm,  similar  in  kind.  Is 
selected  to  replace  It.  Moreover,  as  the  wage- 
earning  population  of  a  city  shifts,  stores  are 
selected  In  the  new  localities  to  preserve  the 
representative  character  of  the  prices." 

The  51  cities  cover  the  United  States  pretty 
thoroughly.  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic, 
North  East  Central,  which  includes  Chicago, 
West  North  Central,  which  takes  li  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  and  St.  Louis; 
South  Atlantic — Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Jackson- 
ville, Richmond,  Savannah;  and  so  on.  Cities 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  are  taken. 
But  as  far  as  the  price  of  sugar  is  con- 
cerned. Just  what  does  an  average  retail  price 
taken  In  this  way  mean?  The  basic  price 
for  refined  sugar  in  the  United  States  Is  the 
price  where  the  refineries  are  situated, 
namely,  at  the  seaboard — Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia.  Baltimore.  Savannah,  New 
New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  and  Galveston. 
Refined  sugar  in  Interior  points  Is  the  sea- 
board price  plus  the  freight.  The  freight  to 
Chicago  at  present  is  37.6  cents  a  hundred 
pounds.  The  freight  to  Kansas  City  Is  49 
cents.  Now  if  the  average  retail  price  in  all 
these  cities  is  taken.  Is  there  any  allowance 
made  for  freight?  A  price  of  6  cents  in  New 
York  might  be  high,  but  would  a  price  of 
6  cents  be  high  In  an  Inland  city  when  the 
freight  alone  costs  50  cents? 

But,  anyway,  we  wanted  to  find  out  what 
the  retail  price  of  sugar  In  New  York  City 
was.  We  sent  out  someone  with  instructions 
to  buy  two  pounds  of  sugar  in  ten  different 
stores  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  between 


Ninety-third  Street  and  Sixty-fifth  Street, 
and  from  Madison  Avenue  to  First  Avenue. 
In  these  10  stores  1  sold  a  2-pound  carton 
at  11  cents;  7  charged  12  cents;  1,  13  cents; 
and  1  charged  15  cents.  Our  Instructions 
were  to  ask  each  of  the  grocers  whether  or 
not  they  thought  the  price  of  sugar  was 
going  up.  All  10  said  they  thought  so.  The 
other  question  was  whether  they  were  selling 
any  more  sugar  now  than  was  usual  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Six  said  they  were,  four 
said  they  were  not.  Of  the  10  2-pound  car- 
tons bought,  3  were  National-Jack  Frost 
brand.  7  were  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.'s  Domino  brand. 

A  friend  of  ours  on  Staten  Island  the  same 
day  bought  four  5-pound  bags — not  car- 
tons— with  the  following  results:  1,  25  cents; 
1,  26  cents;  2,  27  cents. 

In  response  to  the  question,  "Do  you  think 
the  price  of  sugar  Is  going  up?**— three  said 
"Yes.**  Tlie  fourth  said  he  could  not  make 
up  his  mind.  In  response  to  the  second 
question.  "Do  you  think  your  customers  are 
buying  more  sugar  now  than  Is  usual  at  this 
time  of  the  year?*'— one  said  "Yes."  That 
was  the  A.  &  P.  The  other  three  places  said, 
"Not  yet.  but  as  the  price  advances,  feel  peo- 
ple win  be  buying  a  lot  more."  In  other 
words,  the  consumer  does  not  buy  an  article 
because  It  Is  cheap.  He.  or  rather  she,  buys 
because  she  thinks  the  price  is  going  to 
advance 

Now  let  us  analyze  these  figures  and  get 
them  down  to  a  per-pound  basis.  In  5-pound 
bags  the  prices  per  pound  were  as  follows: 
1.  5  cents;   1.  5.2;  2.  5.4. 

In  2-pound  cartons:  1.  51/2  cents;  7,  6  cents; 
1,  6!/i  cents;  1.  7Va  cents. 

One  strange  thing  was  this:  The  grocer  who 
sold  at  11  cents  and  the  one  who  sold  at  15 
cents  both  said  that  their  customers  were 
not  buying  more  sugar  than  they  usually  did 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  We  could  well 
understand  why  the  man  who  was  charging 
15  cents  for  a  2-pound  carton  was  selling  less, 
but  the  man  who  was  selling  at  11  cents  was 
not  selling  more  than  usual.  In  the  case  of 
the  2-pound  cartons,  the  variation  In  price 
was  2  cents  a  pound.  That  Is  almost  In- 
credible Two  cents  a  pound  In  one  small 
district  of  New  York  City.  And  yet  Wash- 
ington gets  very  much  excited  if  the  price 
of  sugar  advances  one-fourth  cent  a  pound, 
and  throws  a  fit  It  goes  up  one-half  cent. 
Sugar  Is  evidently  not  economics.  It  Is 
politics. 

This  little  experiment  of  ours  has  proved 
(at  least  to  our  satisfaction)  that  the  con- 
sumer does  not  care  a  whoop  how  much  he 
pays  for  sugar.  If  there  can  be  a  variation 
of  2  cents  a  pound  between  one  store  and 
another,  there  is  something  queer  about 
retail  selling.  But  why  should  the  house- 
wife raise  a  disturbance  If  her  grocer  charges 
her  2  cents  a  pound  more  than  she  can  buy 
the  same  sugar  for  at  another  grocery  store 
maybe  one-half  block  or  a  block  away?  Why 
doesn't  she  Just  go  to  the  cheaper  man  and 
get  her  supplies,  and  quit  squawking? 

Then  there  Is  the  question  of  the  amount 
of  money  that  Is  paid  for  a  piece  of  card- 
board called  a  carton.  Sugar  that  Is  sold 
In  5-pound  bags  Is  put  up  In  packages  of 
very  strong  paper.  Housewives  tell  us  that 
they  like  It  better  than  the  cloth,  because 
there  Is  no  sifting.  Why  should  anybody 
pay  a  big  premium  for  a  carton?  That  Is 
quite  beyond  us.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter 
Is  that  a  great  deal  of  sugar  Is  sold  In  car- 
tons, and  the  housewife  pays  this  extra 
cost — for  what  reason  only  she  and  God  know. 
If  the  housewife  wants  to  economize  because 
the  price  Ci  sugar  is  going  up,  all  she  has  to 
do  is  buy  her  sugar  in  bags  Instead  of  car- 
tons— and  she  saves  the  entire  advance  un- 
less it  Is  a  very  shaij)  one.  In  September 
1939  the  housewife's  kick  was  not  nearly  so 
much  at  the  high  price  of  sugar  (it  wasn't 
so  awfully  high)  but  because  she  could  not 
get  sugar.    That  made  her  mad. 


■J 


The  above  facts  were  a  revelation  to  us, 
and  possibly  they  may  be  a  revelation  to 
about  99.5  percent  of  those  actively  engaged 
in  sugar.  We  don't  suppose  It  would  be  to 
the  retail  trade,  because  they  must  know  all 
about  it.  We  are  speaking  more  about  pro- 
ducers and  merchants  who  think  they  know 
everything  about  sugar — but  sometimes  they 
dont.  And  it  might  also  be  a  revelation  to 
some  of  our  statesmen  In  Washington  who 
have  delusions  about  knowing  all  about  sugar 
very  similar  to  the  delusions  that  exist  in 
the  sugar  trade. 

We  omitted  to  mention  that  these  sugars 
were  bought  on  March  14.  On  that  day  the 
raw  sugar  price  had  advanced  to  3.30,  and 
the  refiners'  list  price  was  4.85. 


England  Expects  Every  American  To  Do 
His  Duty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  D.  WORTH  CLARK 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  March  24.  1941 


EXCERPTS  FROM  BOOK  BY  QUINCY  HOWE 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  Mr,  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  excerpts 
from  England  Expects  Every  American 
To  Do  His  Duty,  by  Mr.  Quiacy  Howe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recopd,  as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  "England  Expects  Evxbt 
American  To  Do  His  Dtttt" 

(By  Qulncy  Howe,  published  by  Simon  and 
Schuster,  New  York.  1937) 

The  amazing,  historical,  and  prophetic 
book  published  4  years  ago  and  today 
partially  suppressed.  Copies  cannot  be  pur- 
chased at  leading  Washington  book  stores 
despite  repeated  requests. 

Reveals  the  high  and  mighty  manipula- 
tions of  the  British  network  in  the  United 
States — how  the  world's  greatest  empire, 
through  Its  highly  placed  powerful  Amer- 
ican intriguers,  hypnotizes  and  master  minds 
the  world's  richest  Nation  to  pour  out  its 
blood  and  treasure  not  only  to  defend  the 
world  status  quo.  but  actually  to  enrich  that 
vast  world  empire. 

Author  Qulncy  Howe,  born  in  Boston.  Mass.. 
August  17,  1900:  prominent  editor  and  writer, 
graduate  of  Harvard.  1921,  and  student  at 
Christ  College,  Cambridge.  England,  1921-22. 

KXCZRPTS  FROM  FORXWORO 

Never  since  the  days  of  ancient  Rome  has 
so  much  power  remained  concentrated  in  so 
few  hands  for  so  long  a  period  as  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  its 
overseas  empire.  It  Is  to  those  who  govern 
this  empire  and  Its  Island  headqusu^ers  that 
the  words  England  and  Britain  refer  through- 
out this  book. 

Not  one  but  many  books  would  be  needed 
to  describe  how  the  British  Empire  functions. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  its  rulers  have  or- 
ganized themselves  on  six  different  levels. 
First  of  all  they  have  a  state  church  which 
claims  ecclesiastical  parity  with  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Second,  they  liave  a  royal  family 
and  a  whole  supporting  substructure  cf  ho'- 
editary  nobles.  Third,  the  British  Empire 
has  an  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  ofllcered 


by  members  of  the  ruling  caste  and  supplied 
with  information  by  the  most  efficient  secret 
service  in  the  world.  Fourth,  the  British 
Empire  has  the  most  efficient  permanent  clvU 
service  of  any  nation.  This  organization  at- 
tends to  all  nonmilltary  asi>ects  of  Imperial 
administration,  notably  foreign  policy.  Fifth, 
in  the  Bank  of  England  the  rulers  of  Brit- 
ain control  a  private  banking  house  whose 
name  still  remains  a  synonym  for  financial 
stability.  Sixth,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
the  rulers  of  Britain  maintain  the  world's 
most  exclusive  and  powerful  club 

There  Is  a  saying  in  Hollywood  that  you 
don't  ha^e  to  be  crazy  to  get  into  the  movies, 
but  that  it  helps.  In  like  manner  you  do 
not  have  to  have  attended  one  of  Britain's 
exclusive  public  schools  to  t>ecome  a  bishop, 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  an  admiral, 
a  permanent  undersecretary  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, a  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
a  Prime  Minister.  It  simply  helps.  Now  and 
then  a  Rufus  Isaacs  becomes  Lord  Reading, 
Viceroy  of  India,  or  a  Ramsay  MacDonald 
rises  to  the  premiership.  But  by  the  time 
such  self-made  men  have  come  to  the  top 
they  are  more  royalist  than  the  King. 

Although  2,000  families  are  said  to  rule 
England,  membership  in  the  British  ruling 
caste  does  not  go  entirely  by  birth — or  by 
wealth  either.  And  the  2.000  families  are 
a  purely  arbitrary  estimate.  They  simply  In- 
dicate how  Intensely  power  is  concentrated. 
The  actual  figure  may  be  20,000  or  200,  de- 
pending upon  one's  definition  of  power. 

This  book,  however,  has  no  concern  with 
the  concentration  of  power  as  such.  Neither 
does  it  try  to  draw  distinctions  between  the 
British  Government  and  the  British  people. 
To  claim  moral  credit  for  having  no  quarrel 
with  any  people  is  like  boasting  that  one  has 
no  quarrel  with  the  tide  or  with  the  weather. 
To  indict  a  people  is  like  indicting  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  or  a  thunderstorm. 

HOW    ENGLAND    INFLUENCES    AMERICA 

What  concerns  me  here  is  not  the  character 
of  Britain's  45.000.000  Inhabitants  or  of 
America's  130.000,000.  Neither  am  I  con- 
cerned with  the  moral  qualities  of  Britain's 
rulers  or  America's.  Such  topics  require  far 
more  space  and  far  more  knowledge  than  I 
have  at  my  disposal.  I  am  concerned  solely 
with  the  infiuence  of  the  rulers  of  Britain — 
hereafter  referred  to  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
as  England  or  Britain — upon  certain  infiuen- 
tlal  Americans,  and,  through  these  indi- 
viduals, upon  the  American  public.  Finally, 
I  have  written  this  book  in  the  belief  that 
this  influence  will  play  a  larger  part  than  any 
other  single  factor  on  the  destinies  of  both 
the  English  and  the  American  peoples  in  the 
course  of  the  next  10  years. 

KXCEBPTS    FROM    CHAPTER    SOS    EMFIRC    CALUNO 

In  1917  the  United  States  entered  the  World 
War.  which  not  only  rescued  but  extended 
the  British  Empire.  Today  the  problem  of 
the  British  Foreign  Office  is  to  repeat  the 
trick  and  save  the  Empire  from  an  even 
graver  crisis.  Since  1920  the  wheels  that  wiU 
involve  the  United  States  in  another  war  to 
save  the  British  Empire  have  moved  cease- 
lessly and  at  accelerating  speed.  How  urgent 
is  Britain's  need?  America's  peace  depends 
on  the  answer. 

The  dozen  or  'ncre  different  nations  that 
competed  against  each  other  for  colonies, 
trade,  and  Investment  opportunities  through- 
out the  nineteenth  century  finally  divided 
into  the  two  camps  that  opposed  each  other 
in  the  World  War.  And  the  defeat  of  the 
Central  Powers  left  Englarid  more  powerful 
than  ever  before  and  established  the  present 
world  order  of  monopoly  imperialism,  which 
corresponds  on  the  international  scene  to  mo- 
nopoly capitalism  on  the  national  scene. 

BRTTISH  CREATE  MONOPOLY  IMPERIALISM 

The  aftermath  of  the  war  revealed  monop- 
oly-Imperialism in  all  Its  glory.  Three  em- 
pires— the  Russian.  German,  and  Austro-Hun- 
garian — had  perished.    Two  of  the  victorious 


allied  powers — Italy  and  Japan — received  only 
a  handful  of  the  territorial  spoils.  A  third — 
the  United  States — received  nothing.  This 
left  Britain  and  Prance  dividing  Germany's 
former  colonies,  with  Britain  getting  the  lien's 
share.  In  central  Europe  millions  of  Slavic 
peoples,  who  had  occupied  a  colonl-^l  status 
in  the  Gennan.  Austrian,  and  Russian  Em- 
pires, wen  national  Independence,  but  de- 
pended on  the  Bank  of  France  and  the  Bank 
of  England  for  financial  support.  The  Por- 
tuguese and  Dutch  colonial  empires  depended, 
as  ever,  on  the  protection  of  the  British  Fleet; 
even  the  Fi-ench  required  British  support  to 
keep  open  their  trade  route  to  Indochina, 
while  Britain's  control  of  the  Mediterranean 
placed  French  North  Africa  at  Britain's  mercy. 
The  British  had  created  a  new  thing  under 
the  sun — monopoly  Imperialism.     •     •     • 

Something  more  than  mass  discontent 
caused  these  conce^slons.  Prom  time  Im- 
memorial the  great  bulk  of  the  Indian  people 
had  lived  in  poverty  and  ignorance.  Before 
British  traders  and  administrators  wrecked 
India's  balanced,  primitive  economy,  the  In- 
dians received  better  schooling  and  lived  a 
more  secure  existence  than  they  do  today. 
The  peasants  wove  their  own  cloth  and  sup- 
plied most  of  their  own  needs  with  their  own 
labor.  During  the  nineteenth  century  and 
up  to  the  time  of  the  World  War.  Britain 
destroyed  India's  home  industries  by  selling 
cheap  manufactured  goods  to  the  Indian  mar- 
ket. In  1914  India  was  importing  75  per- 
cent of  its  cotton  textiles  from  Great  Britain. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  comparison  between  England's  pre-war 
and  post-war  policies  Illustrates  this  point. 
Britain  entered  the  Entente  Cordlale  with 
Russia  and  Prance  not  merely  to  protect  the 
Empire  against  German  aggression  The 
proof  of  the  pudding  Is  in  the  eating.  Brit- 
ain emerged  from  the  World  War  in  possfs- 
sion  of  Germany's  colonies.  In  other  v^ords, 
it  was  a  war  of  aggression  on  both  sides. 
Furthermore,  having  decided  to  support  the 
Entente  Cordlale.  the  British  followed  that 
course  consistently.  German  diplomats  may 
have  expected  Britain  to  remain  neutral— the 
more  fools  they;  the  diplomats,  the  military 
and  naval  staffs,  the  chief  banking  interests 
in  France  and  Russia  labored  under  no  such 
delusion.  They  knew  that  the  British  would 
come  to  their  aid.  Onl^  the  British  people 
and  the  German  Government  expected  any- 
thing different. 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  June  18.  1935,  the  pro-German  faction 
in  Great  Britain  scored  a  major  political  vic- 
tory. After  secret  negotiations  in  London, 
England  signed  a  naval  treaty  giving  Ger- 
many the  right  to  build  a  navy  35  percent 
as  large  as  its  own.  This  agreement  not  only 
violated  the  Versailles  Treaty.  It  violated  a 
much  more  recent  Anglo-French  agreement 
of  mutual  consiiltatlon  on  all  European 
problems. 

To  what  extent  the  Anglo-Oerman  naval 
treaty  represented  a  victory  for  the  pro-Ger- 
man faction  and  to  what  extent  it  represented 
official  reco^rnltion  of  the  inevitable  must  re- 
main a  matter  for  conjecture.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  it  reflected  the  grow- 
ing power  of  Germany  and  the  declining 
power  of  Britain.  Winston  Churchill  summed 
up  the  position  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
July  22.  1935:  "Lord  Beatty  said  the  other 
day  that  we  ought  to  be  grateful  to  Germany 
for  not  havmg  asked  for  50  percent,  and  the 
first  lord  Indicated  that  she  might  have 
asked  for  100  percent.  But  would  our  an- 
swer have  been  the  same?  I  hope  not.  But 
the  reasons  by  which  it  woxild  have  been  de- 
fended would  have  been  the  same.  You 
would  say.  "What  could  we  do?  We  could  not 
control  them.  Nobody  is  going  to  war  to  pre- 
vent them.'  " 

BRTTISR  CONCaSSION  TO  HTTLER 

The  one  Justification  for  the  Anglo-Ger- 
man naval  treaty  lies  in  the  field  of  politics, 
not  Etrateg} .    If  BrlUtn  has  more  to  fear  from 
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Soviet  Russia  than  from  Nazi  Germany,  then 
a  strong  German  Navy  la  to  be  welcomed — 
•nd  the  stronger  the  better.  But  untU  Brit- 
_ain  la  committed  to  cooperate  with  Gennany 
m  Europe,  a  strong  German  Navy  simply 
represents  a  concession  to  Hitler  in  exchange 
for  nothing  at  all.  Furthermore.  Britain  is 
drifting  toward  the  opposite  camp  In  the 
Par  East  where  Japan.  Germany's  new  ally, 
stands  out  as  the  chief  threat  to  British  im- 
perialism. The  Ideal  solution  would,  of 
course,  be  to  have  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  fight  Japan  in  the  Par  East 
while  Prance  and  the  Soviet  Union  fight  Ger- 
many m  Europe  Still  hoping  for  that  happy 
Issue.  Britain  therefore  Ules  to  avoid  any 
commitmert  In  Asia  or  Europe. 

KxczaPTS  noM  chapteb  th«  BamsH  nftwork 

It's  fun,  of  course,  to  be  fooled  by  the 
British  for  a  century  and  more,  but  It's  more 
fun  to  Itnow  how  the  trick  works.  The 
previous  chapter  simply  reviewed  the  record; 
this  one  will  try  to  show  how  the  record  took 
the  form  It  did.  And  an  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle unfolds.  We  shall  see  almost  the  entire 
ruling  caste  In  the  United  States  obeying 
British  orders  with  an  eager  servility  that 
arises  from  the  unique  character  of  modem 
American  society.  We  shall  see  that  the 
relationship  between  America  and  England 
has  no  parallel  in  the  modem  world. 

Italians   and   Frenchmen   sometimes  refer 
to  each  other  as  Latin   brothers;  before  the 
war.  the  Russians  tried  to  take  the  smaller 
states   of    southeastern   Europe   under    their 
wing:   since  the  war.  Germany   has  exerted 
a  growing  attraction  on  the  people  of  Austria. 
But  a  common  ciilture  Is  not  the  only  tie 
that  binds  the  Latin.  Slavic,  and  Teutonic 
peoples     They    are    also    held    together    by 
geographic     proximity     and     trade.     Indeed, 
the  fact  la  that  common  economic  Interests 
frequently  take  precedence  over  a  common 
culture.    Thus,  during  the  World  War.  the 
Bulgarian  SUvs  fought  against  their  Slavic 
neighbors  from  Serbia  while  Turks  and  Ger- 
mans fought  side  by  side  against  the  Moslems 
of  Arabia  Mid  Britain's  Christian  soldiers. 
AMBOCA  am  BsmsH  roaciGN  oftics 
In  short,  a  nation's  foreign  policy  is  usually 
determined  by  lU  natural  resources.  Its  social 
order,   its  p<^mlatlon  density.    Its  technical 
equipment,  and  Its  geographic  position.    But 
the  United   States,   alone   among   the   great 
powers,  bases  its  foreign  policy  on  an  entire- 
ly   different    and    quite    intangible    factor. 
Ancestral    ties    of    language,   tradition,    and 
blood  exercise  such  an  attraction  upon  the 
American  ruling  class  that  It  adapts  its  own 
selfish  Interests — not  to  mention  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  country  as  a  whole — to  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  British  Foreign  Office. 

ENGLAND'S    HOUS  OF  NIZD 

The  history  of  Anglo-American  relations 
might  seem,  on  the  surface,  to  suggest  that 
British  statesmen  had  bludgeoned  or  bam- 
boosled  American  statesmen  Into  taking 
orders  from  Downing  Street.  But  the 
power  that  Britain  wields  In  the  United 
States  does  not  arise  from  intellectual  or 
economic  superiorly.  If  England.  In  Its 
hour  of  need,  expects  every  American  to  do 
his  duty,  that  expectation  does  not  arise  from 
the  usual  economic  consideration.  On  the 
contrary.  If  material  factors  alone  deter- 
mined American  national  policy,  the  United 
States  would  either  have  taken  over  the 
British  Empire  after  the  war  or  retired  Into 
Its  shell.  Instead,  it  has  puttered  about  the 
four  comers  of  the  earth  only  to  emerge  at 
every  critical  Juncture  defending  British 
Interests  more  heartily  than  the  British 
themselves. 

SPEAK  SAME  LANGUAGE 

To  account  for  this  curious  state  of  affairs 
It  Is  necessary  to  recall  certain  facts  that 
many  Americans  accept  as  Instinctively  as 
they  do  the  color  of  the  sky.    First,  and  most 


Important,  Englishmen  and  Americans  speak 
the  same  language.  They  read  the  same 
books,  magazine  articles,  and  news  dis- 
patches; they  hear  the  same  lectures  and 
radio  broadcasts:  they  attend  the  same  plays 
and  talking  pictures.  Furthermore,  this 
common  language  originated  In  England, 
whence  the  first  settlers  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  also  came.  In  consequence  many 
Americans  look  instinctively  to  England  as 
the  court  of  last  appeal  in  all  questions 
involving  tradition,  scholarship,  morals,  law. 
and  manners. 

This  tendency  to  hold  England  in  reverence 
appears  most  flagrantly  in  the"  American  gov- 
erning classes.  They  prefer  to  commune 
with  their  Maker  in  the  exclusive  atmosphere 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  grew  from 
England's  official  national  church.  The  pri- 
vate boarding  schools  which  the  sons  of  the 
American  aristocracy  attend  are  modeled  on 
Eton.  Harrow,  and  Winchester.  The  cult  of 
the  gentleman  and  the  gospel  of  fair  play 
originated  In  England  and  have  been  taken 
up  more  enthusiastically  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  other  country.  The  great  Amer- 
ican unwashed  may  attend  professional  base- 
ball games — Just  as  the  great  unwashed  of 
England  attend  professional  football  matches; 
the  Anglo-American  aristocracy  prefers  polo, 
yacht  races,  and  fox  hunts. 

VISmNO    AMERICANS   GET    "WORKS" 

The  weakness  of  well-dressed  Americans 
for  the  British  way  of  life  has  given  rise  to 
an  elaborate  ritual,  vulgarly  known  as  the 
works,  to  which  visiting  Americans  are  sub- 
jected in  London.  Seedy  yearning  Journal- 
ists from  the  Corn  Belt  find  themselves  seated 
In  the  distinguished  visitors'  section  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Business  and  profes- 
sional men  will  be  asked  to  teas  and^garden 
parties  by  the  new  rich  of  old  England^  Util- 
ity magnates.  Senators,  railroad,  bank,  and 
college  presidents  rate  dinner  and  week-end 
Invitations  from   members  of   the   nobility. 

Shortly  after  the  World  War.  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst  had  the  distinction  of  receiving 
the  complete  works.  After  all.  he  had  built 
enormous  circulation  for  his  many  newspaper 
properties  by  his  unremitting  attacks  on  per- 
fidious Albion  and  only  at  the  eleventh  hour 
had  he  endorsed  the  crusade  for  democracy. 
Something  had  to  be  done  to  bring  him  into 
line.  The  treatment  Included  dinners,  week 
ends,  and  lunches  with  various  distinguished 
Englishmen,  climaxed  by  a  meeting  with  the 
King.  It  worked  like  a  charm.  When  Ji4r. 
Hearst  returned  to  the  United  States  he 
announced  that  the  salvation  of  the  world 
depended  on  the  cooperation  of  the  two  great 
English-speaking  democracies. 

CECn.   RHODES    SHOWED   WAT 

The  circumstances  that  few  of  the  En- 
glishmen who  honored  Mr.  Hearst  had  ever 
in  the  past  expressed  ansrthing  but  contempt 
for  his  opinions  and  Journalistic  methods  did 
not  prevent  them  from  giving  him  the  com- 
plete works  with  as  much  gusto  as  If  he  were 
the  twin  brother  of  Walter  Hines  Page.  As 
a  rule,  however,  the  complete  works.  Includ- 
ing presentation  of  wife  and  daughter  at  the 
Cotirt  of  St.  James's,  are  reserved  for  those 
Americans  who  have  already  proved  their 
loyalty  to  the  British  throne. 

The  British  Empire  could  never  have  at- 
tained its  present  stature  if  Its  rulers  had 
not  turned  this  state  of  affairs  to  their  ad- 
vantage. More  than  a  generation  ago,  Cecil 
Rhodes  showed  the  way  when  he  endowed  the 
scholarships  that  bear  his  name  and  that 
enable  hundreds  of  promising  young  Ameri- 
cans and  colonials  to  expose  themselves  for 
3  years  to  the  Influence  of  Oxford.  For 
Britain's  Imperialists  proceed  on  the  theory 
that  their  cultural  heritage  is  their  strongest 
card,  both  In  the  United  States  and  their  own 
dominions,  and  Insofar  as  they  fear  the 
United  States,  they  fear  the  growth  of  a 
native  and  distinctive  American  culture.  A 
South  African  delegate  to  the  British  Imperial 


Conference  at  Toronto  In   1933  put  it  this 
way: 

"What  lies  before  us  now  is  a  cultural 
struggle.  Are  the  dominions  going  to  build 
up  local  self-sufficient,  self-inspired  cultures 
which  owe  comparatively  little  to  cultures 
elsewhere?  Or  are  they  going  to  acclimatize 
and  adapt  to  meet  local  conditions  the  cul- 
ture of  Europe  and  particularly  that  of  Eng- 
land, so  that  this  remains  unchanged  In  all 
its  essentials,  however  much  the  particular 
form  of  its  expression  may  alter?  Or  (a 
much  more  formidable  poesibiUty)  whilst 
retaining  the  outward  form  and  political 
machinery  of  a  British  Commonwealth,  are 
they  going  to  establish  In  their  own  areas  a 
culture  which  owes  all  Its  Inspiration  to  the 
United  States  of  America?  Personal  con- 
tacts and  the  fostering  of  common  beliefs, 
traditions,  and  practices  are  the  only  forces 
that  In  the  long  run  can  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  thousands  of  miles  of  salt  water 
which  Burke  pointed  to  as  the  causa  causans 
of  the  regrettable  Incident  of  1783." 

ENGLAND  EXPORTS  CULTURE 

To  Judge  from  the  cultural  Interests  of 
most  well-to-do  Americans,  they  share  this 
Old  World  regret  for  the  incident  of  1783. 
They  flock  in  droves  to  hear  Lord  Lytton. 
Sir  Arthur  Salter,  and  Sir  Arthur  Willert 
interpret  world  affairs  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  British  Foreign  Office.  They  lap  up 
the  novels  of  Sir  Hugh  Walpole,  Charles 
Morgan,  and  Warwick  Deeping  from  whom 
they  gain  an  Insight  into  the  finer  shades  of 
civilized  life  as  only  English  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen can  live  It.  And  even  If  they  never 
plan  a  pilgrimage  to  such  Anglo-Saxon 
shrines  as  Westminster  Abbey.  Shakespeare's 
birthplace,  or  the  Albert  Memorial,  they  be- 
come unofficial  members  of  the  great  British 
family  of  nations  by  Joining  the  English 
Speaking  Union. 

SPEARHEAD    OP   HER    DRIVE 

Por  all  its  Innocent  appearance,  this  organ- 
ization Is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
spearhead  of  England's  cultural  drive  on  the 
United  States.  The  purpose  of  the  English 
Speaking  Union,  according  to  Its  own  pros- 
pectus. Is:  "First.  To  draw  together  In  the 
bond  of  comradeship  the  English-speaking 
people  of  the  world.  Second.  To  strengthen 
the  friendly  relationship  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  British  Em- 
pire by  (a)  disseminating  knowledge  of  each 
to  the  other  and  (b)  inspiring  reverence  for 
their  common  institutions."  The  activities  of 
the  English  Speaking  Union  Include  hospi- 
tality to  overseas  travelers,  forums  for  discus- 
sion, interchange  of  secondary  school  teachers, 
scholarships,  special  luncheons  and  dinners, 
cooperation  with  other  oi-ganizations  In  enter- 
taining visitors.  Intelligent  travel  service, 
friendly  personal  contacts,  and  interchange  of 
gifts  and  messages  between  cities  and  towns  In 
Great  Britain  and  their  namesakes  in  the  New 
World. 

The  facilities  of  the  English  Speaking 
Union  Include  its  headquarters  In  London 
and  smaller  branches  in  many  other  cities  In 
the  British  Isles,  the  Dominions,  and  the 
United  States.  British  subjects  and  citi- 
zens of  the  British  Dominions  may  Join  the 
English  Speaking  Union  of  the  British  Em- 
pire for  a  guinea  a  year.  Citizens  of  the 
United  States  may  Join  the  English  Speaking 
Union  of  the  United  States,  a  parallel  and 
self-governing  organization,  for  $5  a  year. 
All  member  receive  the  same  monthly  bulle- 
tin. The  Landmark,  published,  as  luck  will 
have  It,  In  London,  and  all  have  access  to  any 
of  the  Union's  quarters. 

DIRECTORS    FROM    UPPER   CRUST 

The  English  Speaking  Union  was  born  in 
the  historic  year  of  1917.  and  since  then  has 
not  only  helped  thousands  of  travelers  but 
has  encouraged  social  contacts  between  all 
English-speaking  peoples.  Yet  Its  directors 
are  better  known  as  financiers,  statesmen. 


churchmen,  Journalists,  educators,  lawyers, 
and  Industrialists  than  as  lecture  managers, 
tourist  agents,  or  professional  entertainers. 

Thus  anyone  who  accepts  their  alms  at 
face  value  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
first  chairman  of  the  English  Speaking  Union 
of  the  British  Empire  was  none  other  than 
the  late  Lord  Balfour,  who  originated  the 
doctrine  that  the  United  States  should  pay 
the  entire  cost  of  the  World  War  from  April 
1917  through  November  1918.  And  when  we 
survey  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  English- 
Speaking  Union  of  the  United  States,  we  see 
the  same  pattern.  Its  president,  John  W. 
Davis,  succeeded  the  late  Walter  Hines  Page 
as  America's  wartime  Ambassador  to  London, 
and  after  seeking  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1924  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  his  legal  practice. 
By  1933  he  had  become  J.  P.  Morgan's  most 
trusted  adviser  and  coached  him  during  the 
famous  senatorial  investigation  of  that  year. 
In  1935  Mr.  Davis  again  attracted  public  at- 
tention as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Liberty  League. 

MORGAN  PARTNER  TREASURER 

A  Morgan  partner  also  holds  the  post  of 
treasurer  of  the  English  Speaking  Union  of 
the  United  States— Harry  P.  Davison,  sen  of 
the  man  who  went  to  London  in  1914  to  make 
the  Morgan  bank  sole  American  purchasing 
agent  for  the  British  Government  during  the 
World  War.  Henry  J.  Fisher,  chairman  of 
the  union,  has  mare  connections  In  the  pub- 
lishing than  in  the  financial  world.  He  Is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  McCall  Pub- 
lishing Co.  and  of  the  Popular  Science  Pub- 
lishing Co.  He  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  Harper  &  Bros,  of  which  he 
Is  also  a  director,  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  Yale  Publishing  Asso- 
ciation. Thus  the  three  chief  figures  In  the 
English -Speaking  Union  Include  J  P  Mor- 
gan's personal  attorney,  a  full-fledged  Mor- 
gan partner,  and  the  director  of  several  pub- 
lishing concern."?,  some  of  which  cater  to  the 
masses,  others  to  the  smaller  but  morr  Influ- 
ential quaUty  audience. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  English 
Speaking  Union  of  the  United  States  nms  to 
18  names.  The  most  important  on  the  list  Is 
Gen.  James  G.  Harbord.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
and  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion. Of  equal  significance  is  the  name  of 
John  H.  Pinley.  editor  in  chief  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Through  these  two  men  the 
English  Speaking  Union  makes  its  voice  heard 
on  the  most  powerful  newspaper  and  the 
most  powerful  radio  chain  in  the  United 
States.  Other  names  worth  noting  are  these 
of  Mrs  Robert  Bacon,  widow  of  a  Morgan 
partner;  Harry  A  Garfield,  former  president 
of  Williams  College  and  chairman  of  the 
Williamstown  Institute  of  Politics;  Mrs  Hen- 
ry Gcddard  Leach,  wealthy  wile  of  the  editor 
of  the  Forum;  Langdon  P.  Marvin.  Wall  fctreet 
lawyer;  and  George  E.  Vincent,  honorary 
president  of  the  Chautauqua  Association  and 
former  president  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion. 

ELITE  VICE  PRESIDENTS 

In  addition  to  its  18  directors,  the  English 
Speaking  Union  has  10  vice  presidents.  Two 
of  these  are  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  no  other  denomination  being 
officially  represented.  Two  others  are  men 
of  considerable  distinction:  Frank  B.  Kellogg, 
former  Secretary  of  State,  and  Paul  D.  Cra- 
vath.  a  director  of  R.  C.  A.  and  N.  B.  C. 
David  P.  Barrows,  another  vice  president, 
is  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace;  Victor  Eltlng  is  former 
president  of  the  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations;  Mrs.  P.  Louis  Blade  is  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Council  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations; 
Alexander  W.  Weddell  has  been  in  the  con- 
stilar  and  diplomatic  service  since  1908  and 


became  American  Ambassador  to  Argentina 
in  1933. 

Far  from  regarding  membership  in  th« 
English  Speaking  Union  as  a  form  of  hy- 
phenated Americanism,  these  influential 
citizens  believe  that  to  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  British  Empire  is  to  serve  the 
highest  alms  of  the  United  States  and  even 
of  humanity  as  a  whole.  Most  of  them.  In 
fact,  would  be  profoundly  shocked  to  find 
themselves  listed  as  anything  short  of  100- 
percent  Amerljcanfi,  and  they  will  frequently 
take  issue  with  certain  aspects  of  British 
policy  and  British  civilization.  They  simply 
lend  themselves  to  the  cause  of  their  favorite 
charity,  their  favorite  political  party,  or  their 
chosen  religion. 

mSAL  FOR  BRmSH  FOREIGN  OFFICE 

Furthermore.  If  the  British  foreign  office 
were  to  prepare  its  own  ideal  roeter  of  those 
Americans  who  could  do  most  to  promote 
British  interests  in  the  United  States,  it  could 
scarcely  Improve  on  the  actual  list  of  men 
and  women  who  control  the  English  Speaking 
Union.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  English 
Speaking  Union  Is  the  creature  and  creation 
of  the  British  foreign  office  or  that  its  direc- 
tors consciously  and  deliberately  serve  British 
interests  at  the  expense  of  American  Interests. 
On  the  contrary,  they  regard  themselves  as 
the  noblest  Americans  of  them  all.  But 
whether  it  actually  serves  the  best  Interests 
of  the  American  people  to  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  British  Empire  is  another  story. 

That  story  unfolds  as  we  pursue  the  Inter- 
ests and  activities  of  English  Speaking  Union 
leaders  in  various  directions.  To  begin  with. 
they  all  tend  to  favor  internationalism  In 
general  and  the  League  of  Nations  In  particu- 
lar. They  oppose  isolation,  economic  self- 
sufficiency,  and  high  tariffs.  They  support 
Secretary  Hull's  reciprocal  trade  treaties 
though  most  of  them  voted  for  Landon. 
Thus  we  find  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Engiuh  Speaking  Union  Interlocking  with 
the  boards  of  other  organizations  devoted  to 
League  of  Nations  affairs  and  to  a  more  co- 
operative American  foreign  policy.  Not  every 
director  of  these  ether  organizations  Is  neces- 
sarily as  pro-British  as  the  directors  of  the 
English  Speaking  Union,  but  Insofar  as  any 
American  supports  the  League  of  Nations,  for 
example,  he  is  lending  aid  and  comfort  to 
Britain.  That  he  may  not  be  aware  of  what 
he  is  doing  does  more  credit  to  his  heart  than 
to  his  head;  officially  or  unofficially,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  he  is  a  faithful 
soldier  in  His  Majesty's  service.  Though  he 
may  not  recall  that  the  League  of  Nations 
originated  in  the  British  Council  of  Imperial 
Defense,  he  can  hardly  have  failed  to  hear 
Stanley  Baldwin's  repeated  pleas  to  the 
United  States  to  Join. 

MORG.\N    ATTORNEY,    VICE    PREStDENT 

And  whom  do  we  find  on  the  beard  of 
directors  of  the  League  of  Nations  Associa- 
tion— "an  organization  of  men  and  women 
convinced  that  the  United  States  should  be- 
come a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations"? 
Mr.  Morgan's  John  W.  Davis  appears  as  1  of 
its  3  honorary  vice  presidents;  Its  27  directors 
Include  Newton  D.  Baker,  who  set  forth  the 
Morgan  thesis  on  America's  entry  into  the 
World  War  in  the  October  1936  is.sue  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  These  two  men  make  no  secret 
of  their  sympathy  for  the  British  point  of 
view;  others,  by  reason  of  their  support  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  automatically  (if  un- 
consciously) support  the  British  position. 
And  many  of  them  are  men  of  substance: 
Raymond  B.  Fosdick.  president  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation;  Manley  O.  Hudson,  re- 
cently appointed  member  of  the  World  Court; 
Prof.  James  T.  Shotwell,  director  of  the  divi- 
sion of  economics  and  history  of  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International  Peace; 
and  8.  Van  B.  Nichols,  chairman  of  the  asso- 
ciation's board,  who  lists  himself  in  Who's 
Who  as  "public  q>eaker  on  League  of  Na- 


tions. World  Court,  and  international  sub- 
jects." It  is  cot  difficult  to  imagine  the 
gratification  that  the  activities  of  these  men 
must  arouse  in  the  British  foreigm  office. 

INTERLOCKING    ATO   ENGLAND   OrRECTORATES 

If  the  League  of  Nations  Association  inter- 
locks with  the  English  Speaking  Union  in 
respect  to  personnel,  objectives,  and  general 
character,  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  bears 
a  similar  relationship  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Afsociation.  Just  as  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Association  does  not  announce  Anglo- 
American  cooperation  as  its  primary  aim.  so 
the  Foreign  PoUcy  Association  does  not  assert 
that  its  objective  is  to  get  Uie  United  States 
into  the  League  of  Nations  Yet  that  is  Um 
open  ambition  of  many  of  its  leading  spirits. 

James  G.  McDonald  esUblUhed  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association  after  the  war  in  order  to 
educate  American  public  opinion  in  world 
affairs.  In  1934  he  quit  his  position  as  chair- 
man to  head  a  League  of  Nations  Commission 
for  the  care  of  German  exiles.  This  humani- 
tarian work  naturally  added  to  his  enthusi- 
asm for  the  League,  and  he  returned  to  the 
United  State?  urging  his  countrymen  to  co- 
operate with  the  Geneva  organization  to  pre- 
vent armed  conflict.  Mr  McDonald  Is  also  • 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times  under  our  English-speaking  unionist. 
Dr.  John  H.  Pinley.  The  English  Speaking 
Union  has  further  representation  on  the  For- 
eign Policy  Association  in  Mrs  Henry  God- 
dard  Leach,  a  director  of  the  Union  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association. 

MORGAN  PARTNER'S  WIFE  AIDS 

On  the  national  board  of  directors  of  tb« 
Foreign  Policy  Association  we  find  the  nam* 
of  Mrs.  Thomas  W  Lamont.  wife  of  the  Mor« 
gan  partner,  who  himself  appears  on  the  na- 
tional council  along  with  Robert  W.  Bingham. 
American  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  At 
a  dinner  held  In  London  on  July  4.  1938.  Mr. 
Bingham  declared :  "The  British  and  ourselves 
have  sought  to  lead  the  world  in  the  path  c€ 
peace  and  disarmament.  Unfortunately  so 
far  we  hare  failed.  But  In  a  world  armed  and 
arming  I  shall  expect  this  Nation  and  my  own 
to  match  gun  with  gun.  ehip  with  ship,  plan* 
with  plane,  man  with  man  in  the  protection 
of  our  countries  and  cur  homes."  The  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion also  includes  Mrs  Carrie  Chapmen  Catt 
(a  vice  president  of  the  League  of  Nations  As- 
sociation). Manley  O  Hudpon,  and  Stephen 
EXiggan  (both  directors  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Association),  and  such  outstanding  fig- 
ures as  Roscoe  Pound,  former  dean  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  Silas  H.  Strawn.  of  the 
Liberty  League,  Felix  Warburg,  WiUlam  Allen 
White,  and  Owen  D  Young. 

BELONG  TO  BRITISH  NETWORK 

Not  all  thes<!  people  have  publicly  advocated 
Anglo-American  collaboration.  Some  of  them 
have  not  even  declared  themselves  in  favor  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  They  do.  however, 
stand  for  two  things.  They  all  belong  to  or 
speak  for  the  conservative  propertied  classea  - 
and  they  all  favor  a  more  positive  cooperative 
foreign  policy.  Which  is  exactly  the  same 
thing  as  saying  that  they  belong  to  the  Brit- 
ish network.  For.  in  respect  to  foreign  policy, 
the  propertied  classes  in  the  UniUd  States 
have  no  alternative  to  offer 

Still  another  organization  devoted  to 
American  foreign  policy  Illustrates  still  more 
clearly  the  pro-British  bias  of  most  well-to-do 
Americans.  The  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, organized  shortly  after  the  war.  calls 
Itself  "a  nonpar ti£an  and  noncommercial  or- 
ganization studying  the  International  as- 
pects of  America's  political,  economic,  and 
financial  problems.  It  Is  not  a  trade  organ- 
ization and  has  no  connection  with  any 
political  party.  Its  membership  is  composed 
of  men  of  many  professions,  with  a  variety  of 
interests  and  views."  Membership  in  the 
council  IB  elective  and  the  500  rank-and-flls 
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members  Include  a  real  cross  section  of  polit- 
ical and  economic  opinion.  Even  the  quar- 
terly organ  of  the  council.  Foreign  Affairs, 
prints  as  varied  an  assortment  of  articles  as 
any  magazine  in  the  field. 

But  on  the  board  of  18  directors  we  en- 
counter many  of  our  friends  of  the  English 
Speaking  Union.  The  ubiquitous  John  W. 
Davis  appears  both  as  a  director  and  as  a 
member  of  the  nine-man  editorial  advisory 
board  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Here.  too.  we  again 
meet  Harry  A.  Garfield,  of  the  English 
Speaking  Union;  Stephen  Duggan,  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Association  and  the  For- 
eign Policy  AFSoclatlon;  and  Newton  D. 
Baker,  of  the  League  of  Nations  Association. 
Walter  Llppraann,  friend  and  defender  of  the 
Morgan  partners,  also  serves  both  as  a  di- 
rector and  as  a  member  of  the  editorial  ad- 
visory board.  Paul  D.  Cravath.  one  of  the 
10  vice  presidents  of  the  English-Speaking 
Union.  Is  a  director  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  together  with  Russell  C.  Lefflngwell, 
a  Morgan  partner. 

PBO-BamSH   ORIENTATION 

The  late  George  W.  Wickersham.  president 
of  the  League  of  Nations  Association,  saw  no 
inconsistency  In  serving  also  as  president  of 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  but  since 
his  death  he  has  been  replaced  by  Norman  H. 
Davis,  whose  labors  at  several  naval  confer- 
ences gave  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  British 
Foreign  Office.  Owen  D.  Young  is  also  a 
board  member  of  the  council.  Mr.  Young.  It 
will  be  recalled,  endeared  himself  to  England 
when  he  suggested  that  his  European  col- 
laborators on  the  plan  that  bears  his  name 
prepare  a  special  memorandum  urging  the 
United  States  to  take  Lord  Balfour's  advice 
and  cancel  the  war  debts  in  exchange  for 
exactly  nothing  at  all.  In  short,  by  reason 
of  their  very  Importance  and  Influence  and 
by  reason  of  their  honest  endeavor  to  Include 
many  points  of  view,  the  directors  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  stand  as  living 
proof  of  the  predominantly  pro-British  orien- 
tation of  the  American  rxillng  class. 

So  far.  our  survey  of  the  British  network 
has  been  confined  to  international  sport,  to 
the  synthetic  hospitality  of  an  English- 
Speaking  Union  dinner,  and  to  the  grinding 
boredom  produced  by  the  meeting  of  the 
minds  of  Walter  Llppmann,  Newton  D. 
Baker,  and  Norman  Davis  In  the  Innermost 
sanctum  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Let  us  now  watch  these  gentlemen  at  their 
dally  duties.  For  to  discover  the  members  of 
the  British  network  doing  their  masters'  busi- 
ness we  must  see  them  doing  their  own. 

BOLC  or  MORGAN  BANK 

At  the  risk  of  hammering  one  point  beyond 
recognition,  mention  must  again  be  made 
of  the  Importance  of  the  Morgan  Bank  as 
Britain's  financial  base  of  operations  In  the 
United  States.  Its  role  In  the  World  War  as 
sole  purchasing  agent  for  the  British  Gov- 
ernment leaves  no  doubt  as  to  Its  Importance 
during  that  period,  and  the  statements  of 
Meesrs  Morgan  and  Lamont  at  the  time  of 
the  Nye  Investigation  do  credit  to  their 
forthright  support  of  the  British  position. 

To  Mr.  Morgan  there  was  never  any  ques- 
tion of  following  the  lead  of  his  President 
and  remaining  neutral  In  mind  and  thought. 
The  moment  the  Germans  threatened  the 
security  of  England  by  invading  Belgium. 
"We  found  it  impossible  to  be  neutral."  And 
if  we  are  to  believe  Thomas  W.  Lamont.  Mr. 
Morgan's  partner  and  spokesman,  most  of 
the  best  people  who  lived  along  the  eastern 
seaboard  felt  the  same  way.  "Does  anyone." 
asked  Mr.  Lamont  In  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times,  dated  October  18.  1935.  "even  of  the 
post-war  generation,  believe  that  business 
interest  determined  the  pro-Ally  sentiments 
of  Morrow  or  Morgan  or  Davison,  or  any  of 
us?  Surely  not.  Like  most  of  oiw  contem- 
poraries and  friends  and  neighbors,  we 
wanted  the  Allies  to  win  from  the  start.  We 
were  pro-Ally  by  Inheritance,  by  Instinct,  by 
opinion,  and  so  were  almost  all  the  people 


we  knew  on  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the 
United  States  from  the  moment  Germany 
violated  Belgium's  neutrality." 

NKW  TORK  TIMES  PRO-BRITISH 

Mr.  LaMont's  priceless  definition  of  the 
American  aristocracy— "almost  all  the  people 
we  knew  on  the  eastern  seaboard"— holds 
Just  as  goo<'  today  as  It  did  in  1917.  It  also 
covers  like  a  tent  the  chief  figures  In  the 
British  network,  notably  the  owners  and  edi- 
tors of  the  New  York  Times,  which  la 
Britain's  chief  propaganda  organ  in  the 
United  States,  Just  as  Morgan's  is  Britain's 
chief  financial  base. 

We  have  already  seen  the  late  Adolph  S. 
Ochs,  who  built  up  the  Times  to  Its  present 
commanding  position,  acting  as  Intermediary 
between  th.  British  Admiralty  and  the  Amer- 
ican Department  of  State  and  preparing  the 
way  for  the  British-inspired  naval  conference 
at  Washington  In  1921.  Furthermore,  It  was 
during  his  conversations  with  Lord  Lee,  of 
the  British  Admiralty,  that  Mr.  Ochs  defined 
the  policy  of  his  paper  In  terms  that  might 
have  surprised  those  readers  who  took  at 
face  vaiue  the  Times'  slogan:  "All  the  news 
that's  fit  to  print." 

ADOLPH  OCHS  PREACHED  UNITT 

"I  told  him,"  he  wrote  afterward,  "that  I 
had  always  felt  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
world  rested  with  the  English-speaking  na- 
tions, and  particularly  with  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Empire,  and  that  I  regarded  It 
as  my  patriotic  duty  to  promote  that  as  far 
as  lay  within  my  power;  that  the  New  York 
Times  was  dedicated  to  that  policy;  that  I 
never  thought  It  necessary  to  have  treaties 
or  written  agreements  to  that  effect;  that  I 
thought  to  express  It  In  writing  would  simply 
be  qualifying  the  broader  principles  of  our 
friendly  relations;  that  I  thought  we  were  In 
full  accord  In  our  Ideas  of  Justice  and 
righteousness;  and  that  while  our  Interpre- 
tations of  these  principles  might  not  at  all 
times  be  In  accord  with  the  understanding 
of  other  nations,  we  should  unitedly  be 
strong  enough  to  maintain  our  Ideals,  protect 
them,  and  win  respect  for  them.  If  by  no 
other  means  than  by  our  power  and  suength." 

EXCERPTS    FROM    CHAPTER,    THE    ANCIENT   GRT7DGC 

To  watch  first  the  British  Foreign  Office 
and  then  the  British  network  In  action  is  to 
detect  a  contrast  between  British  and  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  Whereas  the  British 
Empire  needs  the  aid  of  the  United  States  to 
maintain  its  rule  over  one-quarter  of  the 
earth's  surface,  the  United  States  derives  no 
corresponding  benefit  from  the  partnership. 
Its  sUke  in  the  Empire  would  appear  to  be 
more  sentimental  than  material. 

Which  gives  rise  to  a  horrid  thought. 
Granted  that  all  Mr.  Lament's  friends  along 
the  eastern  seaboard  pledge  the  last  full 
measure  of  their  devotion  to  King  and  coun- 
try, can  this  enlightened  group  prevail  for- 
ever against  those  dark  hordes  whose  motto 
reads,  "What  Is  there  In  It  for  me?"  For  It 
must  be  confessed — more  In  sorrow  than 
anger — that  we  cannot  all  sustain  ourselves 
In  the  rarefied  spiritual  atmosphere  that  Mr. 
J.  P.  Morgan  breathes  when  he  declares 
that  Americans  fought  In  the  World  War  to 
save  their  Immortal  sotils.  Human  nature 
being  what  It  Is,  we  cannot  all  subordinate 
crass  self-interest  to  the  higher  purposes  of 
the  British  Foreign  Office — at  any  rate,  not 
all  the  time. 

ANOTHER   WAR   WtTH   BRPTAIN? 

By  Increasing  Its  export  trade,  by  Investing 
more  money  abroad,  and  by  Importing  more 
raw  materials,  the  United  States  found  Itself 
conflicting  with  Britain  In  three  separate 
spheres.  The  wartime  era  of  Anglo-American 
good  feelings  gave  way  to  a  period  of  mount- 
ing suspicion.  By  1930  the  tension  had 
reached  such  a  point  that  Ludwell  Denny, 
one  of  the  most  knowledgable  correspondents 
on  the  Scripps-Howard  staff,  wrote  a  book 
entitled  "America  Conquers  Britain:  A  Rec- 


ord of  Economic  War."  "War  between  Amer- 
ica and  England,"  he  declared,  "is  more  prob- 
able than  war  between  America  and  any  other 
power."  Nor  was  he  alone  in  this  view. 
David  Lloyd  George  and  the  late  Frank  H. 
Slmonds  agreed  with  him.  So  did  Lieutenant 
Commander  Kenworthy.  a  Labor  Member  of 
Parliament,  now  Lord  Strabolgl.  who  prophe- 
sied In  1928.  "The  danger  of  Anglo-American 
conflict  is  as  real  as  was  the  danger  of  war 
between  Britain  and  Germany  In  1905.  Wa 
are  heading  straight  for  the  same  Uagedy  as 
1914." 

•  •  •  •  • 

AFTER    ALLIANCE — WHAT? 

Let  us  assume,  however,  that  the  Anglo- 
American  honeymoon  runs  its  chartered 
course  and  culminates  In  something  like  the 
Anglo-American  alliance  toward  which  the 
British  Foreign  Office  has  been  working. 
What  then?  May  not  a  struggle  ensue  In 
which  a  new  breed  of  American  imperialists, 
less  Anglophile  than  the  Morgan^,  may  refuse 
to  accept  dominion  status?  Aye.  there's  the 
rub.  War  between  England  and  America 
may  be  as  unthinkable  as  the  prophets  of  the 
English  Speaking  Union  say,  but  Isn't  peace 
between  them  equally  unthinkable  In  the 
long  run?  In  fact.  Isn't  It  possible  that  even 
the  early.  Immediate  stages  of  Anglo-Ameri- 
can collaboration  do  not  mean  peace  but  the 
sword? 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  two  coun- 
tries that  have  fewer  common  Interests  or 
more  points  of  difference  than  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  especially  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
Morgan -Grenf ell  bank  Is  the  parent  house  of 
all  the  Morgan  Institutions.  It  was  founded 
In  1838  by  an  American  citizen,  George  Pea- 
body,  and  In  1854  Junius  S.  Morgan,  grand- 
father of  the  present  J.  P.  Morgan,  entered 
the  firm.  Though  an  American  citizen,  Ju- 
nius Morgan  lived  In  London,  and  his  son, 
the  original  J.  P.,  emigrated  to  the  United 
States.  E.  C.  Grenfell,  one  of  the  managing 
directors  of  Morgan's  London  house.  Is  on 
the  court  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

BRITISH  INTERNATIONAL  BANKINO 

Here  is  evidence  not  only  of  still  another 
link  between  British  and  Morgan  Interests, 
but  of  the  International  character  of  British 
banking  generally.  Hambros  Bank,  for  in- 
stance, was  founded  by  a  Dane  and  specializes 
In  Scandinavian  and  Greek  Issues  because  It 
was  a  Danish  Prince  who  ascended  the  throne 
of  Greece  as  George  I  In  1881.  Lazard  Broth- 
ers specializes  In  Anglo-French  Issues. 
Schroder's  has  a  large  stake  in  Germany. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  all  this  belongs  In  the  field  of  conjec- 
ture, let  me  recall  that  the  bulk  of  this  chap- 
ter rests  on  the  supposition  that  England 
and  America  can — if  they  wish  to  do  so — 
defend  the  existing  world  order.  The  record 
of  the  first  Roosevelt  administration  not 
only  shows  the  United  States  declining  to 
compete  with  England  for  foreign  trade  and 
foreign  Investments;  It  shows  American 
Treasury  officials  and  American  naval  offi- 
cers working  closely  with  their  British  count- 
erparts. 

•  •  •  •  • 

ALLIANCE  NO  WORLD  PANACEA 

Thus  the  prospects  of  an  Anglo-American 
alliance  cannot  be  Judged  In  terms  of  Ameri- 
can Interests  alone,  or  even  primarily  In 
those  terms.  Just  because  Britain  has  al- 
ways dominated  American  foreign  policy.  Just 
because  a  British  network  of  highly  placed 
Americans  rallies  to  the  support  of  the  Em- 
pire. Just  because  the  latent  conflicts  between 
England  and  America  have  relaxed  tem- 
porarily— all  this  dees  not  mean  that  an 
Anglo-American  alliance  can  Instantly  and 
permanently  stabilize  the  world  the  moment 
it  Is  concluded.     To  accept  that  view  is  to 


adopt  the  perspective  of  Dr.  John  H.  Finley 
as  he  quotes  Kipling  at  an  English  Speaking 
Union  dinner. 

In  short,  the  full  Implications  of  English- 
speaking  unity  do  not  emerge  until  the  posi- 
tions of  both  England  and  the  United  States 
have  been  analyzed.  We  have  seen  what  the 
policy  of  supporting  Great  Britain  has  meant 
to  the  United  States.  We  have  seen  how  the 
British  network  operates  and  why  the  United 
States  defends  Britain's  stake  in  the  world. 
And  we  have  reached  an  uncomfortable 
dilemma.  Has  Britain  become  so  weak  that 
only  the  aid  of  the  United  States  can  pre- 
serve the  Empire?  Or  has  Britain's  position 
become  so  strong  that  only  the  United  States 
stands  In  the  way  of  Its  universal  rule? 

EXCERPTS  PROM  CHAPTER,  ENGLAND,  WHAT  OF  THE 
NIGHT? 

Britain's  domestic  dilemma  Is  largely  the 
product  of  the  Imperial  and  foreign  dilem- 
mas and  the  two  names — Britain  and  Eng- 
land— reduce  It  to  two  words.  For  Britain 
sounds  imperial,  England  Insular.  Britan- 
nia rules  the  waves,  but  It  is  of  England  that 
the  poets  from  Shakespeare  to  Rupert  Brooke 
have  sung.  Perhaps.  Indeed,  the  part  Is 
greater  than  the  whole,  for  the  Island  of 
Great  Britain  Includes  three  nations.  England. 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  It  Is  the  English 
Nation  that  has  dominated  the  other  two 
since  Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 

ENGLAND'S    INTERNAL    DECAY 

Yet  this  nation  which  has  Impressed  Its 
language,  Its  Institutions,  and  Its  rule  not 
only  on  the  Island  of  Great  Britain  but  upon 
a  quarter  of  the  earth's  surface  shows  signs 
of  Internal  decay.  The  same  dangers  of  rev- 
olution and  war  that  threatened  the  British 
Empire  also  threaten  the  mother  country. 
Furthermore  It  is  primarily  because  of  Its 
foreign  conquests,  because  of  Its  dependence 
on  foreign  lands  that  these  dangers  threaten 
the  British  people  so  acutely. 

•  •  •  •  • 

What  does  have  bearing  on  the  fate  of 
England  Is  the  physical  well-being  of  its 
people.  Sir  John  Boyd  Orr,  director  of  the 
Rowett  Institute  for  Research  In  Animal  Nu- 
trition In  Aberdeen,  threw  some  disturbing 
light  on  this  subject  In  March  1936.  when 
his  book  entitled  "Food,  Health,  and  Income" 
appeared  with  the  astounding  statement  that 
half  the  British  population  Is  undernourished. 
Some  four  and  a  half  million  i>eople  have 
only  46.  ($1)  a  week  to  spend  on  food,  and 
9,000.000  more  spend  only  66.  A  minimum 
of  lOs.  a  week  is  required  for  an  adequate 
diet;  66.  do  not  buy  enough  milk,  trait,  or 
vegetables;  4s.  do  not  buy  enough  food  of  any 
kind. 

CHILD  ARISTOCRATS  HXALTHT 

Of  the  different  Income  groups  Sir  John 
writes,  "As  Income  Increases,  disease  and 
death  rate  decrease,  children  grow  more 
quickly,  adult  stature  Is  greater,  general 
health  anu  physique  Improve."  In  conse- 
quence boys  who  attend  the  fashionable 
schools  of  the  aristocracy  average  5  Inches 
taller  than  the  corresponding  sons  of  work- 
ing men.  This  condition  continues  In  adult 
life;  less  than  half  the  applicants  for  army 
enlistments  can  pass  the  ph3^ical  examina- 
tion. 

The  trend  of  the  birth  rate,  both  In  Great 
Britain  and  the  Dominions,  also  causes 
alarm.  If  the  present  annual  rate  of  less 
than  15  births  per  thousand  remains  con- 
stant— and  It  has  fallen  steadily  from  35.4 
per  thousand  In  1880 — England's  population 
will  decline  10,000.000  during  the  next  20 
years.  Aiistralla  and  New  Zealand  are  not 
reproducing  themselves  and  since  1931  more 
people  have  been  migrating  from  the  Domin- 
ions to  Britain  than  have  been  leaving  Brit- 
ain to  populate  British  possessions  overseas. 

imT  ROT  CORRUPTS 

While  men  decay,  wealth  accumulates. 
The  same  process  of  dry  rot  that  has  been 
corrupting  the  leadership  of  the  labor  party 


also  afflicts  the  aristocracy.  The  Incident  of 
the  Zinovlev  letter  shows  the  conservative 
party  stooping  to  hire  a  gang  of  forgers  in 
order  to  win  a  general  election.  Nor  was  this 
an  isolated  Incident  of  corruption. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  requires  no  microscope  to  detect  Eng- 
land's symptoms  of  decay:  The  discrepancies 
of  wealth  and  poverty,  the  corruption  In  high 
places,  the  generally  slack  morale  leap  to  the 
eye. 

EDWARD'S  ABDICATION  DNPORTUNATB 

Nowhere  did  the  whole  episode  (Edward's 
abdication)  make  a  more  unfortunate  Im- 
pression than  on  the  United  States  where 
British  spokesmen  had  bragged  for  years 
about  the  unassailable  moral  and  material 
position  of  their  empire.  Furthermore,  the 
venomovts  comments  of  the  archbishops 
and  other  worthies  made  It  quite  plain  that 
the  same  British  aristocrats  who  had  shouted 
themselves  hoarse  between  1914  and  1917  for 
America  to  rescue  their  Imperial  holdings  ac- 
tually In  their  heart  of  hearts  despised  the 
United  States  as  the  "alien"  source  of  Ed- 
ward's corruption.  Indeed,  as  long  as  the 
memory  of  the  abdication  lingers.  It  will  be 
Just  a  little  harder  for  these  same  English- 
men and  their  faithful  henchmen  at  23  Wall 
Street.  Times  Square,  and  points  west  to  draw 
America  into  the  second  world  war  on  the 
British  side. 

EXCERPTS    FROM    CHAPTER    ALLIANCE:     ENGLAND'S 
SALVATION 

At  the  same  time,  however,  a  recent  survey 
conducted  by  Dr  George  Gallup's  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion  shows  that  70 
percent  of  the  American  people  now  believe 
that  the  United  States  should  not  have  gone 
Into  the  World  War.  Even  the  New  York 
Times  sorrowfully  confesses  that  the  senti- 
ment of  the  country  Is  overwhelmingly  Isola- 
tionist 

«  •  •  •  • 

R006E\'ELT    ALLIANCE    MINTTS    ADVANTAGES 

This  is  no  academic  matter.  Already.  In 
the  name  of  the  "good-neighbor"  policy  and 
International  appeasement,  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration has  begun  assuming  the  respon- 
sibilities of  an  alliance  with  England  without 
receiving  any  advantages  in  exchange.  Speak- 
ing in  Atlantic  City  on  May  13, 1937,  Raymond 
Leslie  Buell,  director  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association,  pointed  out,  "America  Is  drifting 
Into  a  tacit  alliance  with  Britain  and  France 
and  so  far  has  received  little  In  return.  Today 
we  are  In  effect  morally  supporting  the  status 
quo  in  Europe  without  participwting  In  the 
decisions  made  by  Britain  and  Prance  which 
may  determine  the  peace  of  the  world."  He 
then  cited  the  tripartite  monetary  agreement, 
the  American  naval  program,  and  the  cash- 
and-carry  neutrality  measure  as  advanta- 
geous to  British  interests. 

Mr.  Buell  is  perhaps  a  bit  of  a  dreamer  to 
expect  a  consistent  and  clear-cut  foreign  pol- 
icy from  a  President  who,  in  domestic  affairs, 
turns  over  his  New  Deal  to  reactionary  south- 
ern Senators,  stock-market  gamblers,  munici- 
pal machine  politicians,  former  commanders 
of  the  American  Legion,  and  Texas  bank 
presidents.  But  If  the  domestic  situation  can 
wait  while  Roosevelt  makes  up  his  mind 
whether  he  is  saving  capitalism  or  peacefully 
installing  a  new  social  order,  the  foreign  sit- 
uation calls  for  a  definite  line  of  policy,  thor- 
oughly worked  out  In  advance  and  ready  for 
Immediate  application. 

A    STATUS    QUO    ALLIANCE 

If  the  United  States  decides  to  support  Eng- 
land, it  may  appear  to  be  acting  in  behalf  of 
peace  and  democracy,  of  collective  security 
and  resistance  to  aggression.  In  effect,  how- 
ever, the  decision  will  mean  that  the  greatest 
Empire  on  earth  and  the  world's  strongest 
Nation  will  be  putting  their  combined  sup- 
port behind  the  status  quo  everywhere. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Communism,  fascism,  national  socialism — 
Japan,  Russia,  Germany,  Italy — the  names  of 


the  possible  opponents  of  democracy  change 
from  sentence  to  sentence  and  from  para- 
graph to  paragraph.  And  if  President  Nicho- 
las Murray  Butler,  who  has  received  more 
honorary  degrees  than  almost  any  man  alive, 
cannot  name  the  line-up  in  the  next  world 
war  or  define  its  objective,  the  problem  defies 
the  power  of  the  human  Intellect.  But  It 
does  not  require  superhuman  gifts  to  detect 
the  political  piirpoee  of  an  Anglo-American 
alliance. 

CRUSADE'S  OBJECnVX  THE  SAMS 

Perhaps  the  British  Foreign  Office  will  in- 
vite the  American  people  to  crusade  against 
fascism:  perhaps  it  will  be  an  antl -Commu- 
nist crusade — Gcd  only  knows  and  this  time 
he  has  not  vouchsafed  His  secret  to  the 
president  of  Columbia  University.  All  that 
mere  mortals  can  know  is  that  the  next 
crusade  Britain  undertakes  will  have  the 
same  objective  as  the  last  one.  the  protec- 
tion of  British  interests.  And  it  U  a  prime 
British  Interest  to  defeat  any  political  move- 
ment— Fascist  or  Communist — that  threat- 
ens the  Empire. 

The  possibility  of  course  exists  that  the 
next  world  struggle  will  finally  simmer  down 
to  a  conflict  between  fascism  and  commu- 
nism In  the  course  of  which  some  of  the  de- 
mocracies will  turn  one  way.  some  another. 
It  does  not,  however,  require  the  services  of 
a  crystal  gazer  to  guess  which  way  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  would  move  or  which  camp  the 
British  network  would  urge  the  United 
States  to  support. 

NORMAN  +  MORGAN— DEMOCRACTT 

Wliat,  then.  t>ecomes  of  the  democratic  pro- 
fessions of  Sir  Arthur  Salter  and  Lord 
Lothian?  That  an  Anglo-American  alliance 
is  well  calculated  to  support  the  existing 
order  throughout  the  world,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  democracy  against  fascism,  should 
not  cause  John  W.  Davis  to  resign  from  the 
English -Speaking  Union.  It  should,  however, 
give  pause  to  anyone  who  calcvilates  that 
Montagu  Norman  plus  J.  P.  Morgan  eqxial 
democracy. 

The  least,  then,  that  the  Anglo-American 
alliance  offers  is  a  crusade  against  revolution: 
at  most  It  may  Include  an  additional  pre- 
liminary crusade  against  fascism  before  the 
"red"  hunt  begins.  All  of  which  has  exactly 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  present  outcry 
against  dictatorship  and  the  present  enthu- 
siasm for  democracy.  In  short  the  political 
app}eal  of  the  Anglo-American  alliance  Is 
Just  as  spurious  as  the  cultural  appeal  In 
the  one  Instance  the  British  have  made  their 
Interests  synonymous  with  democracy;  In  the 
other  with  civilization. 

EXCERPTS   FROM   CHAPTER,  ISOLATION:    AMERICA'S 
OPPOHTUNITT 

To  continue  In  the  present  direction  is  to 
drift  into  an  imwritten  alliance  with  England 
and  to  receive  nothing  In  exchange.  A  policy 
that  is  at  once  progressive  ani  isolationist 
offers  the  only  solution. 

Such  a  policy  must  meet  the  three  chief 
problems  that  confront  the  United  States 
today.  First,  it  must  keep  the  United  States 
out  of  war  abroad  and  defend  the  American 
people  against  foreign  attack.  Second.  It 
must  make  the  United  States  economically  In- 
dependent during  a  period  of  foreign  war. 
Third,  it  must  take  measures  to  prevent  what 
happened  In  Germany  from  happening  here. 

BRITISH  NETWORK  BACKS  STATUS  QUO 

There  Is  no  use  pretending  that  the  United 
States  can  stay  out  of  war  and  maintain  the 
existing  system  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
members  of  the  British  network  hope,  of 
course,  to  keep  the  peace,  but  in  1937.  as  In 
1917.  they  would  go  to  war  rather  than  let 
Britain  down.  And  with  even  better  reason. 
For  in  1937  the  British  Empire  stands  out  as 
the  mightiest  vested  interest  in  a  changing 
wcrld.  Any  threat  to  Its  existence  also  threat- 
ens America's  vested  interests  at  home  and 
abroad.    In  short,  It  is  no  accident  that  tb« 
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British  network  tends  to  become  more  and 
more  dlfflctUt  to  distinguish  from  the  wealth 
and  fashion  ol  the  land. 

.  •  •  • 

As  long  as  the  United  States  has  over- 
seas possessions,  overseas  Investments,  or 
overseas  trade  to  protect.  Its  Army  and  Navy 
must  plan  to  deploy  thousands  of  miles  from 
home.  And  to  achieve  its  purpose  such 
an  expedition  calls  for  a  greater  national 
effort  than  that  of  1917-18.  In  fact,  the 
next  crusade  will  begin  where  the  last  one 
left  off;  and  embody  at  the  start  the  lessons 
of  the  World  War. 

WASHINGTON   WAH    DICTATORSHIP 

While  the  public  at  large  looked  the  other 
way  the  generals,  the  admirals,  and  the  busi- 
nessmen  have   laid  their  plans.      In  conse- 
quence,   a    body    of    legislation    now    exists 
which,  according  to  Mr.  HaUgren.  will  estab- 
lish a  dictatorship  In  Washington  the  mo- 
ment   war   is  declared:    "These  powers   are 
absolute.     They  cover  everything.     They  can 
be  uied  to  suppress  any  newspaper,  printing 
press,   publishing  firm,   or  any   other  busi- 
ness, or  any  Individual  in  a  position  to  In- 
fluence or  appeal  to  public  opinion.      They 
can    be    used    to    compel    any    corporation, 
other  organization,  or  Individual  to  do  what- 
ever the  dictatorship  orders  done.      Nor  will 
the  Government  hesitate  to  use  any  of  its 
powers,    explicit.    Implicit,    or    assumed,    to 
smash  anyone  and  everyone  who  might  dare 
to   stand   In  the   way   of  Its  war  effort   or 
of  the  dictatorship.      Whatever  Its  own  In- 
terests and  desires  may  be.  the  whole  Nation 
will  be  forced  to  submit  to  the  wisdom  or 
madness,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  those  who 
will  be  sitting  In  power  in  Washington  when 
the  war  comes." 

To  Judge  from  the  experience  of  the  last 
war  and  from  the  record  of  the  N.  R.  A., 
those  "sitting  In  power  In  Washington"  will 
include  the  same  dollar-a-year  men  whose 
flrm'i  made  profits  of  200  percent  and  300 
percent  in  1917-18.  The  failure  of  Congress 
to  pass  any  legislation  limiting  profits  In 
time  of  war.  and  Walter  S.  Glfford's  opposi- 
tion to  any  plan  that  would  not  "leave  enough 
profits  to  keep  the  wheels  of  Industry  mov- 
ing" suggest  that  the  dictatorship  will  not 
bear  too  heavily  upon  the  possessing  class. 

BSrnSH  NETWORK  BACKS  FOREIGN  WAH 

Nor  do  the  advocates  of  aggressive  war 
misrepresent  their  alms.  General  after  gen- 
eral and  admiral  after  admiral  have  testi- 
fied m  Washington  that  the  United  States 
must  prepare  to  fight  abroad.  And  the 
civilian  members  of  the  British  network  beck 
them  up  100  percent. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Secretary  Waixace  says,  In  effect,  that  the 
United  States  can  stay  out  of  war  If  It  be- 
comes self -sufficient.  General  But!er  says,  in 
effect,  that  the  United  States  can  stay  out  of 
war  IX  It  keeps  all  its  armed  forces  at  home 
at  all  times.  But  In  order  to  become  self- 
sufflclent  In  time  of  war  the  United  States 
must  acquire  stores  of  raw  materials  from 
•  abroad  And  In  order  to  keep  Its  armed 
forces  at  home.  It  must  withdraw  from  Its 
various  colonial  possessions. 

DANCEROtre  MnjTART   DlCTATOr^HIP 

Secretary  Waixacx  sees  that  his  plan  would 
mean  an  unprecedented  exercise  of  gcwer  by 
the  Federal  Government.  General  Butler 
merely  asks  for  a  constitutional  amendment. 
Both  men  foresee  the  danger  of  a  military 
dictatorship  In  the  United  States:  both  doubt 
that  any  foreign  war  could  benefit  the  Amer- 
ican people  or.  Indeed,  anybody  else.  That 
Mr.  Davis  desires  peace  and  abominates  war 
as  much  as  Mr.  Wallace  or  General  Butler 
no  reasonable  man  can  doubt.  But  It  Is 
dilBcxilt  to  see  how  his  policy  of  rearmament 
and  collaboration  with  Britain  can  lead  to 
anything  but  war  abroad  and  dictatorship  at 
home. 


What,  on  the  other  hand,  will  a  policy  of 
self-sufficiency  and  noninterference  In  for- 
eign war  Involve?  First,  more  centralized 
power  in  Washington;  second,  liquidation  of 
all  foreign  Investments  and  colonial  posses- 
sions; third,  recognition  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  the  United  States  is  already 
facing  the  same  revolutionary  Issues  that 
have  risen  more  sharply  elsewhere.  I  have 
suggested  how  the  United  States  might  be- 
come self-sufficient  if  It  abandoned  its  for- 
eign holdings  and  Its  foreign  military  cut- 
posts.  The  time  has  come,  however,  to  sug- 
gest a  practical  alternative  to  the  military 
dictatorship  which  the  British  network  pro- 
poses as  the  final  solution  of  America's  do- 
mestic problem. 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  this  point  extremes  meet.  The  British 
network  anticipates  that  only  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance  can  preserve  the  status  quo 
throughout  the  world.  But  it  also  believes 
that  the  end  in  view  Justifies  war  and  a 
military  dictatorship  in  the  United  States. 
The  Communist  International  anticipates 
that  only  a  united  front  of  all  the  democratic 
powers  can  overthrow  fascism  and  promote 
social  revolution  throughout  the  world.  And 
It.  too.  believes  that  the  end  In  view  Justifies 
war.  In  fact,  the  Communist  International 
win  go  further  any  say  that  capitalism  can- 
not avoid  war  anyway. 

Although  the  British  network  and  the 
Communist  International  see  the  same  pol- 
icy leading  to  diametrically  opposite  conclu- 
sions, they  agree  that  the  same  means  Justify 
the  opposite  ends  for  which  they  are  working. 
They  also  agree  that  the  "middle  way"  leads 
nowhere  at  all. 

«  .  •  •  • 

The  British  Foreign  Office  understands 
clearly  enough  that  an  alliance  with  the 
United  States  is  not  practical  politics  today. 
In  fact,  the  British  Foreign  Office  decidedly 
prefers  the  present  state  of  affairs  whereby 
the  United  States  unofficially  underwrites 
the  British  Empire  and  gets  nothing  in  ex- 
change. It  is  only  the  American  members 
of  the  British  network  who  advocate  some 
more  formal  arrangement  Involving  a  quid 
pro  quo.  Even  J.  P.  Morgan  does  not  like  to 
give  something  for   nothing. 

To  adopt  a  continental  foreign  policy,  the 
United  States  does  not  need  to  take  every  last 
measure  recommended  here.  It  does,  how- 
ever, need  to  reverse  the  present  trend  toward 
an  unofficial  alliance  with  England.  Where 
this  trend  leads  we  already  know.  What, 
then,  would  a  reversal  toward  Isolation 
Involve? 

ISOLATION   SERVES  CIVILIZATiON 

An  Isolationist  foreign  policy  serves  not 
only  the  Interests  of  the  American  people  but 
the  interests  of  civilization,  democracy,  and 
progress  throughout  the  world.  It  will  de- 
liver the  very  goods  that  the  British  network 
only  promises. 

A  self-sufficient  America  promotes  western 
civilization  by  preserving  it  in  the  one  coun- 
try where  it  has  not  gone  Into  a  decline. 
Furthermore,  an  Isolated  America  will  not 
uphold  England's  dead  hand  over  one- 
quarter  of  the  earth's  surface.  Other  na- 
tions will  have  a  chance  to  find  their  places 
in  the  sun.  Nor  will  the  British  people  stand 
to  gain  the  least  from  a  collapse  of  the 
British  Empire. 

WAR  MEANS  tJNITED   STATES   DICTATORSHIP 

A  self-sufficient  America  promotes  democ- 
racy by  preserving  it  In  Its  country  of  origin. 
The  moment  the  United  States  fights  the 
war  of  aggression  Into  which  the  British  net- 
work Is  now  forcing  It — In  the  name  of 
peace  and  democracy — it  will  establish  a  dic- 
tatorship on  Its  own  soil. 

A  self-sufficient  America  promotes  prog- 
ress and  aids  world  organization.  It  pro- 
motes progress  by  showing  what  one  conti- 
nental area  can  do  under  Its  own  steam.    It 


aids  world  organization  by  transferring  Its 
present  support  from  a  lost  but  mighty  cause, 
the  British  Empire,  to  the  mightier  winning 
cause  of  a  cooperative  world  community. 
And  a  cooperative  American  community 
offers  the  best  immediate  contribution  toward 
that  cause  today. 

"rr    CAN    HAPPEN    AGAIN" 

Not  one  of  these  prophecies  may  ever  come 
true.  It  all  depends  upon  the  course  of 
events  and  upon  what  policies  the  United 
States  follows.  But  the  British  Empire  an- 
ticipates trouble  during  the  next  5  or  10 
years  and  seeks  American  support.  The  best- 
informed  foreign  service  In  the  world  looks 
for  wars  and  revolutions  In  the  near  future. 
The  most  skillful  diplomats  and  propagan- 
dists have  set  the  wheels  In  motion  to  mo- 
bilize America  when  the  lightning  strikes. 

It  can  happen  again. 
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ARTICLE  BY  T.  D.  KEMP,  JR. 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  a  most  interesting  article  by  Mr. 
T.  D.  Kemp,  columnist,  who  writes  daily 
for  the  Charlotte  Observer  of  Charlotte. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Now 
(By  T.  D.  Kemp,  Jr.) 

The  lend-lease  bill  becomes  law  and  ro  the 
British  rain  bombs  on  German  cities  In  their 
most  ambitious  raids  of  the  war.  The  Ger- 
mans likewise  intensify  their  raids  on  Brit- 
ish cities.  We  still  sleep  peacefully,  but  our 
political  leaders  have  succeeded  In  praurlng 
oil  on  the  fire  so  that  it  may  spread  now 
into  a  world-comumlng  conflagration. 

Mr.  Herbert  Agar,  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  tells  a  Boston  audience  the 
lend-lease  bill  is  not  a  bill  to  keep  us  out  of 
war  but  a  bill  to  "fight  an  und3c'iared  war 
against  Germany,  and  those  who  say  It  is 
anything  else  are  lying." 

Intelligent  people  know  Mr.  Agar  Is  right, 
although  few  admit  it.  Others  In  this  Na- 
tion, for  selfish  or  revengeful  reasons,  are 
delighted  to  see  this  "oil  poured  on  the  fire." 
feeling  that  it  will  enrich  them  while  they 
sit  at  home  and  watch  "democracy"  triumph. 

You  recall  In  that  last  World  War  we  de- 
termined to  make  "democracy  triumph"  In 
the  same  way.  The  net  result  was  millions 
dead  and  wounded.  Communism  In  Russia, 
fascism  In  Italy,  nazi-ism  in  Germany,  class 
rule  in  England,  social  degeneracy  In  France, 
widespread  misery  and  poverty  in  Austria  and 
the  Balkans,  and  $22,000,000,000  worth  of  un- 
paid debts  owed  us  by  England  and  her  Al- 
lies which  finally  led  to  the  depression.  Our 
thanks  for  participation  was  the  title  of 
"Uncle  Shylock."  which  one  heard  every- 
where In  Europe  In  the  1920's.  We  have 
learned  nothing. 

Now  by  a  slow  and  calculated  process  we 
are  back  in  the  mess  again.    The  pity  is  that 
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we  don't  admit  It.  get  down  to  brass  tacks, 
try  to  win  the  war  before  communism 
spreads,  and  then  have  a  guiding  hand  at 
the  peace  conference  Instead  of  getting 
kicked  out  as  we  were  before. 

Our  political  leaders  will,  of  course,  wait 
for  some  Incident  to  admit  to  the  American 
people  that  we  are  at  war.  That  incident 
will  probably  come  by  summer.  In  the  mean- 
time our  Army  camps  are  here  to  stay,  cur 
taxes  will  Increase  to  the  breaking  point, 
freedom  of  speech  will  be  more  and  more 
curtailed,  and  our  present  way  of  life  may 
become  as  obsolete  as  a  stable  in  Detroit. 
But  we  may  yet  save  the  British  Empire,  even 
though  It  may  not  be  worth  saving,  provided 
we  face  the  facts  and  stop  "kidding." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  wants  $7,000,000,000  at  once 
for  the  purchase  of  materials  to  aid  England. 
He  will  get  It,  and  the  American  people  will 
pay,  despite  the  fact  that  English  capitalists 
have  billions  of  dollars  invested  in  this  coun- 
try and  In  South  America,  most  of  which 
could  be  put  up  as  collateral  or  converted. 
Unless  you  have  actually  lived  In  England, 
you  have  no  Idea  how  wealthy  the  wealthy 
Britisher  really  is. 

Congressional  fiscal  experts  have  already 
suggested  a  5-percent  tax  on  the  weekly  pay 
check  of  most  of  this  Nation's  workers  to 
pay  for  the  aid  to  England.  Thus  a  worker 
getting  $40  a  week  would  actually  get  only 
$38  and  a  tax  receipt  for  $2.  When  this  war 
Is  over,  those  tax  receipts  will  not  buy  food 
and  clothes  for  that  worker's  family. 

Russia's  state  planning  commission  is  as- 
signed the  task  of  drawing  up  a  new  15-year 
plan,  by  Mr.  Stalin,  "to  make  the  Soviet 
Union  the  greatest  industrial  nation  In  the 
world." 

Those  communist  leaders  have  long  had  the 
ambition  to  become  the  world's  Industrial 
leader.  Now  they  are  swapping  grain,  cotton, 
timber,  and  ell  for  lathes,  turbines,  tools, 
electrical  equipment,  hydraulic  presses,  pre- 
cision instruments,  etc. 

The  intelligent  nations  are  busy  manufac- 
turing guns,  ammunition,  and  other  instru- 
ments of  destruction. 

No  wonder  that  sinister  Stalin  chuckles  to 
himself  as  he  watches  this  war  spread,  makirg 
every  agreement  necessary  to  keep  It  going 
in  full  fury  as  long  as  it  doesn't  Involve 
Russia. 
_  Carol  Hohenzollern.  ex-king  of  Rumania, 
and  his  mistress.  Magda  Lupescu,  are  re- 
portedly making  plans  to  go  to  Cuba.  The 
couple,  after  their  recent  escape  from  Spain, 
where  they  were  under  technical  arrest,  are 
now  in  Lisbon  at  the  home  of  Carol's  Portu- 
guese business  agent. 

Worth  millions,  and  with  much  of  his  for- 
tune banked  In  New  York  City,  Carol  and  his 
fat  Pompadour,  who  Is  said  to  be  the  clever 
one  of  the  two.  will  probably  turn  up  in  this 
country  eventually.  New  York  cafe  society, 
already  filled  with  scum,  will  welcome  this 
couple  with  open  arms. 


Harsh  Realism  for  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  March  24.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  STUART  CHASE 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
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printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  appearing  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Progressive,  by  Stuart  Chase,  entitled 
"Harsh  Realism  For  America." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Progressive  ] 

Harsh  Realism  for  America 

(By  Stuart  Chase) 

William  C.  Bullitt  made  a  speech  recently. 
He  said:  "The  moral  code  which  was  accepted 
by  all  the  rulers  of  the  earth  has  been  denied, 
derided,  and  defiled  by  the  dictators  of  Ger- 
many, Italy,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Japan. 
For  them  the  Ten  Commandments  have  lost 
all  meaning.  They  have  discarded  all  the 
teachings  of  the  words  and  life  of  Christ, 
'Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Quote  that  to 
Hitler,  Stalin.  Mussolini,  or  the  Japanese 
militarists  and  hear  them  laugh.  We  can 
expect  neither  honor  nor  mercy  Tn  their  deal- 
ings with  us  or  with  any  nation." 

Mr.  Bullitt  then  goes  on  to  say  that  isola- 
tionists are  like  sufferers  from  dementia  prae- 
cox  "who  cannot  bear  to  face  the  harsh  reality 
of  the  real  world." 

This  kind  of  talk  leaves  me  groggy.  Mr. 
Bullitt  leaps  blithely  from  the  Golden  Rule  to 
the  harsh  realities  of  power  politics.  He  htts 
hopelessly  mixed  his  frames  of  reference. 
When,  in  the  bloody  course  of  history,  have 
dealers  In  power  politics  ever  been  concerned 
with  the  words  and  life  of  Christ?  Does  Mr. 
Bullitt  want  us  to  go  to  war  against  sin,  or 
does  he  want  us  to  be  realistic  about  defend- 
ing our  countr;"-?  These  are  two  very  dif- 
ferent things. 

Tangling  up  hymns  and  howitzers  leaves 
us  in  a  mental  fog,  paralyzing  Intelligent 
action.  Interventionists  are  continually  do- 
Inf  it.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  untangle  Mr. 
Bullitt,  and  keep  out  frames  of  reference 
clear.  The  moral  case  against  the  Axis 
Powers  runs  something  like   this: 

The  world  was  struggling  toward  the  light. 
Christian  decency  and  good  cricket  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  Suddenly,  apparently  out  of 
nowhere,  arose  four  powers  of  darkness — 
Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Russia.  Without 
warning  and  in  defiance  of  their  most  sacred 
obligations,  they  assaulted  the  children  of 
light — E^thlopla,  China.  Austria,  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Poland,  and  the  rest. 

Britain  alone  hold  out.  If  she  falls,  the 
powers  of  darkness  will  blacken  the  maps  of 
Africa,  Asia,  the  Indies,  and  perhaps  those  of 
Latin  America  and  Canada.  The  United 
States  will  be  the  last  stronghold  of  Christian 
decency,  democracy,  liberty,  and  enlightened 
capitalism.  How  long  before  It  too  will  te 
blacked  out? 

To  avoid  this  fate,  worse  than  death,  we 
must  now  Join  all  available  children  of  light 
anywhere,  and  smite  the  powers  of  darkness 
hip  and  thigh.  Otherwise  it  will  be  too  late. 
The  night  will  come  down  for  a  thousand 
years.  All  that  we  hold  dear,  all  that  we  have 
stood  for  and  fought  for.  the  freedom  and  the 
future  of  cur  children's  children,  are  at 
stake.  Britain,  China,  Greece,  Australia, 
Sumatra,  v.e  are  coming.  The  black  night 
shall  not  fall. 

AND    NOW    realities 

I  think  this  does  the  moral  case  adequate 
justice.  In  fact,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  it  coming  back  at  me  over  the  radio 
some  day.  But  it  takes  a  high-powered 
microscope  to  find  any  traces  of  harsh  realism 
in  these  cadences. 

The  case  for  political  and  military  realities 
Is  In  another  frame  of  reference  altogether. 
I  am  not  necessarily  advocating  It.  I  am 
just  stating  It.  It  runs  something  like  this: 
The  object  of  a  realistic  foreign  policy  for  the 
United  States  in  1941  Is  to  maintain  the  un- 
disputed sovereignty  and  territorial  Integrity 
of  the  Nation  with  a  minimum  loss  of  man- 
power, resources,  and  democratic  institutions. 


No  policy  Is  worth  considering  which  runs 
beyond  our  military  power  to  enforce. 

As  has  happened  consistently  in  the  past, 
various  sovereign  states  have  now  burst  the 
varnish  of  world  order  and  the  status  quo. 
and  marched  forth  to  acquire  additional  real 
estate  at  the  expense  of  whomever  It  may 
concern.  The  essential  anarchy  of  Interna- 
tional relations  is  again  e.\posed.  They  have 
"ganged  up"  to  remake  the  boundarj-  lines 
of  Europe,  and  to  conquer  and  divide  large 
sections  of  the  British.  Ftench.  and  Dutch 
colonial  possessions.  They  are  well  armed, 
well  led.  and  extraordinarily  determined. 

Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan  have  agreed  to 
fight  Jointly  any  nation  which  makes  war  on 
any  one  of  them.  This  compact  seems  to  be 
!  aimed  specifically  at  the  United  States.  If 
we  go  to  war  with  Germany,  we  shall  auto- 
matically have  Japan  to  fight  In  the  Pacific. 
There  are  no  moral  principles  in  the  Axis 
protocol  at  aU — only  the  toughest  kind  of 
power  politics.  Russia  Is  probably  a  silent 
partner  of  the  Axis  because  she  fears  both 
Germany  and  Japan  more  than  she  fears  us. 

FOUR  AMERICAN  STEPS 

Now  in  these  tumultuous  circumstances 
what  should  the  United  States  do  to  carry 
on  the  object  of  national  survival  stated 
above?  Four  steps  are  Indicated  on  the 
basis  of  harsh  realism. 

1.  Arm  to  the  point  of  repelling  all  possi- 
bility of  Invasion.  Do  not.  however,  arm 
against  Invasion  in  general,  only  against 
tangible,  computable  military  forces.  There 
is  no  point  in  building  battleships  and  va.gt 
standing  armies  Just  for  the  exercise.  Hard- 
boiled  military   men  should  set  the  limits. 

2.  Tie  up  the  Western  Hemisphere  eco- 
nomically to  insure  all  essential  raw  mate- 
rials in  case  needed  Imports  from  abroad  are 
cut  off  Ring  the  hemisphere  with  ba.ses  in 
cooperation  with  Canada  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica    This  gives  us  a  cyclone  cellar. 

3.  Tie  up  with  potential  allies  who  are  in 
a  position  to  give  us  military  and  economic 
help,  and  where  geography  is  not  too  vul- 
nerable to  defend.  How  much  of  the  British 
Empire  Is  a  good  military  risk  Is  for  experts 
to  decide.  Off-hand  it  looks  as  If  the  de- 
fense of  Canada  were  the  best  kind  of  mili- 
tary risk,  the  defense  of  the  British  Isles 
one  of  the  poorest. 

4.  Endeavor  by  diplomatic  and  economic 
pressure  to  sow  dlssention  In  the  ranks  of 
possible  enemies — divide  them.  spUt  them, 
turn  them  against  each  other.  Avoid  like 
the  plague  any  commitment  to  take  on  Ger- 
many. Italy.  Russia,  and  Japan  at  once 

DEFEND  WHAT  WE  CAN 

Do  we  live  In  a  world  of  Christian  decency? 
Alas,  we  do  not;  and  never  have.  Most  of 
the  world's  peoples  are  not  Christians  to  be- 
gin with.  Can  we  shoot  the  words  and  life 
of  Jcsu3  Into  benighted  aggressors?  Alas,  we 
cannot — and  It  would  be  a  wicked  hN-pocrisy 
to  attempt  It.  Can  we  make  the  world  safe 
for  the  gold  standard,  free  trade.  Sir  Mon- 
tagu Norman,  political  democracy,  and  In- 
ternational rotary?  Not  unless  wc  lick  the  tar 
out  of  400.000.000  exceedingly  well-armed  pa- 
triots, who  are  very  difficult  to  get  at  In  the 
military  sense. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  us  do  not  want  to 
lick  the  tar  out  of  anyone  unless  he  should 
attack  the  New  World.  Here  is  a  grave  prob- 
lem of  morale  which  needs  more  realistic  con- 
sideration than  the  interventionists  have  ever 
given  It.  Can  we  defend  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere and  save  our  own  democratic  way  of 
life?  We  have  a  good  fighting  chance  to  do  so 
If  we  concentrate  on  it.  We  have  no  chance 
at  all  If  we  scatter  our  forces  on  wlld-gcoee 
chases  all  over  Europe.  Africa,  and  Asia. 

It  thus  appears  that  Mr.  Bullitt's  war 
against  sin  Is  just  about  an  all-time  low  in 
harsh  realities.  I  never  met  a  military  man 
who  would  undertake  to  purify  the  planet 
with  TNT.  It  would  be  easy  to  purify  the 
solar  system  If  elevating  rhetoric  could  do  It; 
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but  If  Berlin  is  to  be  taken  by  armed  assault. 
another  and  more  rigorous  strategy  must  be 

*°l£j°^mterventlonlfit  ha«  Indicated  the 
^Kuest  ouUlne  of  what  such  strategy  shaU 
be  Pending  a  practical  plan  cast  In  terins 
of  men.  materials,  and  fire  power,  harsh  real- 
ities dictate  defending  what  we  can  defend 
and  letting  crusades  for  Utopia  go  over  untu 
the  next  meeting. 

If  the  American  people  want  a  moral  cru- 
sade It  is  their  right  to  have  one:  but  It  la 
criminal  folly  to  tell  them  that  such  an  ad- 
venture has  any  connection  with  the  practical 
realities  of  their  survival  as  a  free  people  in  a 
very  dangerous  world. 
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Wby  the  BUI  Regulating  the  Warehousing 
of  Cotton  Should  Become  a  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TKXAS 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  March  21.  1941 


Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wednes- 
day. March  26.  1941.  the  House,  in  all 
probability,  will  resume  consideration  of 
S.  262,  an  act  regulating  the  warehous- 
ing storing,  and  reconcentration  of  cot- 
ton* held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. Thursday,  last,  this  bill  was 
debated  In  the  House,  and  all  time  for 
general  debate  expired  except  31  min- 
utes' unused  time.  14  for  the  proponents 
and  17  for  the  opponents.  After  the  31 
minutes  are  consumed  by  the  proponents 
and  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  the  bill 
will  then,  doubtless,  be  read  under  the 
5-mlnute  rule. 

WHT   BnX  SHOXJU)  PASS 

•mis  bill  should  become  a  law  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  It  will  help  the  farmer,  the  small 
local  warehouseman,  the  local  commu- 
nity, and  the  Government. 

2.  It  will  not  prevent  reconcentration 
of  cotton  if  the  local  warehouse  fails  to 
agree  to  a  fair  storage  charge. 

3.  It  Is  unreasonable  to  ask  the  Gov- 
ernment to  spend  $2.18  per  bale  to  recon- 
centrate  cotton  in  order  to  secure  a  sav- 
ing of  only  48  cents.  This  is  especially 
true  since  the  Government  must  borrow 
the  $2.18  and  pay  interest  on  it. 

4.  If  the  cotton  is  sent  to  the  ports 
-^  where  the  warehouses  are  owned  by  a 

very  few  people,  the  Government  will  be 
at  the  mercy  of  these  port  warehouses. 
Then  in  order  to  get  a  fair  rate,  the  Gov- 
errunent  will  have  to  ship  the  cotton 
back  to  the  interior.  Then  if  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  ofBcials  are 
right  in  believing  that  all  of  this  cot- 
ton wHI  be  exported,  the  cotton  will  then 
have  to  be  shipped  from  the  interior  to 
the  ports  again.  It  wUl  be  three  tnps 
over  the  railroads  this  cotton  will  have 
to  take,  if  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration's   contention    is    carried    to    its 

logical  end.  ,     _ 

5  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
wiU  not  save  $5,000  a  day  as  alleged,  be- 


cause  the   cost   of   removal,   including 
freight,  is  not  considered. 

6  If  the  Government  can  save  $5.0OO 
a  day.  it  will  be  against  the  interest  of 
the  farmer  and  the  country  for  the  cot- 
ton to  be  removed,  because  it  will  cause 
the  farmers  to  pay  $17,500  a  day  addi- 
tional in  higher  storage  rates,  which  can- 
not be  prevented. 

7  If  the  time  should  come  when  the 
price  of  cotton  would  justify  the  farmers 
in  redeeming  this  cotton  that  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Government,  it  would 
be  in  the  pubUc  interest  to  let  the  farm- 
ers redeem  it.  In  that  event,  if  the  cot- 
ton has  been  reconcentrated  at  the  ports, 
the  farmer  would  receive  much  less  for 
his  cotton  than  he  would  in  his  local 
community. 

8  The  transportation  system  is  gomg 
to  be  taxed  to  the  Umit  during  this  emer- 
gency and  it  should  not  be  further  bur- 
dened with  the  needless  and  useless  re- 
moval of  the  cotton  from  the  interior 
warehouses  to  the  ports. 

9  The  only  sure  gainers,  if  this  bill 
is  not  passed  and  the  cotton  is  recon- 
centrated. will  be  the  railroad  owners 
and  the  owners  of  the  large  port  ware- 
houses. The  large  warehouses  at  the 
ports  could  afford  to  offer  to  store  the  cot- 
ton free  the  first  year. 

10.  No  individual  with  business  judg- 
ment would  consider  for  a  moment  re- 
concentrating  his  own  cotton  under  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  propos- 
ing to  reconcentrate  the  cotton  involved 

in  the  bill.  ,      , 

11.  Congress  has  compslled  the  local 
interior  warehouses  to  pay  higher  wages 
and  has  caused  them  to  gather  the  cotton 
in  from  the  farmers  one  and  two  bales 
at  a  time  without  any  charge  whatsoever, 
and  it  would  certainly  be  unfair  to  give 
a  few  owners  of  port  warehouses  the 
benefit  of  the  free  service  rendered  by  the 
interior  warehousemen. 


TOO    MANY    UNCrRTAINTIIS 

It  Is  said  of  Christopher  Columbus  that 
when  he  left  home  that — 
ho  didn't  know  where  he  was  going;  when 
he  got  there,  he  didn't  know  where  he  was; 
when  he  returned  home,  he  did  not  know 
where  he  had  been. 


It  happened  that  Columbus'  voyage  was 
a  successful  one,  but  since  the  law  of 
averages  has  not  been  repealed,  one  can 
hardly  conceive  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  successfully  and  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  handUng  the  cotton  in  the 
way  and  manner  it  is  proposed.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  cotton  be  shipped  to 
the  ports.  It  is  known  how  much  the 
freight  will  be.  Incidentally,  more  than 
four  times  as  much  as  the  known  sav- 
ings on  storage.  It  is  not  known  how 
much  the  storage  will  be  after  the  first 
year.  Neither  is  it  known  whether  the 
cotton  can  possibly  remain  in  the  ware- 
houses where  reconcentrated  after  the 
first  year,  and  it  is  not  known  how  much 
the  freight  will  be  back  to  the  interior, 
in  the  event  it  must  be  shipped  back. 

THIS    BOX    n*   TH«   PUBUC    INTEEEST 

If  the  Members  of  Congress  under- 
stand this  bill,  I  venture  to  say  that  a 
comparatively  few  votes  will  be  cast 
against  It. 


I  cannot  understand  why  any  Govern- 
ment official  or  Member  of  Congress 
would  attempt  to  cause  the  Government 
to  do  something  that  he.  as  an  individual, 
would  not  do  himself. 

In  this  case.  I  venture  to  say  that  no 
one  connected  with  the  Government 
would  consider  it  good  business  judg- 
ment to  reconcentrate  the  cotton  in  the 
manner  proposed  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  if  such  person  owned 
the  cotton  himself  instead  of  the  Gov- 
ernment owning  it. 

The  hearings  on  this  bill  disclose  that 
no  witness  would  say  that  he  would  ship 
this  cotton  to  the  ports  from  the  interior 
warehouses,  if  it  belonged  to  him  and  not 
to  the  Government.  .^     .    , 

I  asked  Dr.  Robbins,  the  president  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  this 
question: 
1       Dr  Robbins.  let  us  suppose  that  you  own  a 
thousand  bales  of  cotton  in  an  interior  ware- 
house; that  you  are  now  paying  12  >^  cents 
oer  bale  per  month  storage.  Including  insur- 
ance   and  all  other  charges;   that  the  owner 
of   a'  port   warehouse   is   insisting   that   you 
move  your   1.000   bales  of  cotton  from  the 
interior  warehouse  to  a  port  warehouse;  that 
the  charges  per  bale  per  month  would  be  re- 
duced 4  cents,  or  48  cents  per  bale  per  year; 
that  the  freight  rate  on  the  cotton  and  other 
handling  charges,  which  you  would  have  to 
incur  to  move  the  cotton  from  the  interior 
warehouse  to  the  port  warehouse  would  aver- 
age $2  18  per  bale;  that  the  port  warehouse- 
men would   not  agree   to  keep   your  cotton 
for  4  cents  per  bale  per  month  less,  except 
for  1  year;  and  that  the  contract  would  not 
be  good  longer  than  1  year.    Would  you,  as 
a  business  man  looking  after  your  own  pri- 
vate, seinsh  interest,  move  your  1,000  bales  to 
the   port   warehouses   under    those    circum- 
stances? 

Dr.  Robbins  has  never  until  this  good 
day  stated  that  he  would  ship  his  cotton 
to  the  port  imder  these  circumstances, 
neither  has  any  other  witness  to  whom 
the  same  interrogatory  was  propounded. 
The  main  witness  for  the  ports  admitted 
he  would  not  ship  his  cotton  to  the  ports 
under  such  circumstances. 

It  would  not  be  good  sense  and  good 
business  judgment  for  him  to  move  his 
cotton— whether  one  bale  or  a  thousand 
bales— to  the  port  warehouse  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  He  would  have  to  immediately  spend 
$2.18  removal  charges  on  each  bale,  when 
he  would  only  have  definite  assurance  of 
a  48-cent  saving.  It  would  require  4^8 
years  for  him  to  save  as  much  as  the 
removal  charges,  if  the  savings  continued. 

2.  After  he  had  received  the  benefit  of 
a  saving  of  48  cents  per  bale  for  the  first 
year,  the  warehouseman  could  raise  his 
rate  to  25  or  50  cents  per  bale  per  month, 
or  even  more. 

3.  If  he  were  unable  to  receive  a  satis- 
factory rate  from  the  port  warehouse  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  only  alternative 
he  would  have  would  be  to  move  the  cot- 
ton again;  and  if  he  had  to  move  it  back 
to  the  interior,  the  rate  would  be  at  least 
$2.18  and  possibly  much  more,  since  the 
railroad  companies  do  not  have  a  pub- 
lished rate  at  this  time  from  the  ports 
to  the  interior. 

4.  He  would  not  know  where  his  cotton 
was  going  to  be  used,  since  the  export 
market  Is  practically  gone  and  it  is  pos- 
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sible  that  his  principal  market  in  the 
near  future  will  be  in  the  interior. 

5.  Storage  space  is  becoming  more 
scarce  at  the  ports  and  an  increase  in 
charges  is  probable.  Steamship  rates 
from  the  ports  have  increased  from  85 
cents  per  ton  to  $9  per  ton  during  the 
past  few  months.  There  are  four  bales 
of  cotton  to  the  ton,  so  this  increase  in 
bales  of  cotton  would  have  amounted  to 
from  21  cents  to  $2.25  per  bale.  In  other 
words,  if  the  ports  increase  their  stor- 
age charges  in  proportion,  instead  of  the 
Government  being  required  to  pay  only 
8*2  cents  per  bale  per  month,  it  will  be 
compelled  to  pay  more  than  80  cents  per 
bale  per  month,  or  $9.60  per  year.  If 
this  increase  in  storage  goes  into  effect, 
the  owner  of  the  cotton  would  find  him- 
self in  the  following  position  at  the  end 
of  2  years: 

Removal    charges,     including    freight 

from  Interior  to  port $2. 18 

Storage,  first  year .96 

Storage,  second  year 8.60 


Total  .-- 12.74 

Interior  storage,  first  and  second  year 
would  have  been 3.00 


Loss   to   owner   of   cotton   In   2 

years 9.  74 

This  Will  be  the  loss  at  the  end  of  2 
years,  if  storage  charges  at  the  ports  in- 
crease like  shipping  charges  at  the  ports 
and  the  charges  will  be  prohibitive  after 
2  years.  In  3  or  4  years  the  port  storage 
companies  would  receive  from  the  Gov- 
ernment more  money  for  storage  charges 
than  the  cotton  is  worth.  I  know  It  will 
be  said  that  this  is  an  extreme  illustra- 
tion. A  few  months  ago  the  same  thing 
would  have  been  said  about  storage  space 
in  ships,  but  it  happened  just  the  same. 

BAD  FOR   GOVERNMENT 

Tlie  removal  of  the  cotton  would  be 
especially  bad  for  the  Government.  The 
savings  promised  are  practically  nil  com- 
pared to  the  risk  the  Government  will 
be  compelled  to  run  in  making  the 
change. 

In  one  lot  of  cotton  reconcentrated  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
amounting  to  300,000  bales,  it  will  take 
the  Government  9  years  to  save  enough 
on  storage  charges  to  pay  the  cost  of 
reconcentrating  the  cotton. 

Further,  there  are  big  programs, 
which  demand  the  use  of  cotton  in  the 
interior.  I  refer  to  the  mattress  program 
and  the  programs  to  use  cotton  to  con- 
struct bomb-proof  shelters  and  to  make 
paper  by  mixing  cotton  with  wood  pulp 
and  to  make  finished  products,  which  are 
to  be  sent  to  Great  Britain.  These  pro- 
grams if  carried  out  will  absorb  the  entire 
cotton  surplus  in  the  interior. 

The  testimony  before  the  committee 
disclosed  that  cotton  was  shipped  from 
an  interior  point  to  a  port  and  then  this 
same  class  cotton  was  needed  in  the  mat- 
tress program  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  was  compelled  to  ship  cotton 
back  from  a  port  to  this  interior  point  for 
that  purpose,  causing  a  loss  of  several 
dollars  a  bale. 

BAD  FOR  THE  FARMERS 

The  farmer  is  dependent  upon  a 
bonded  warehouse,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
loan  on  his  cotton.    When  our  exports 


were  normal,  the  interior  warehouses 
would  only  keep  the  cotton  2  or  3  months 
each  until  it  was  shipped  to  the  port  and 
then  shipped  overseas.  Along  with  the 
loss  of  our  export  market  and  the  piling 
up  of  a  huge  surplus  of  cotton,  the  in- 
terior warehouses  were  compelled  to 
greatly  enlarge  their  facilities. 

In  addition  to  their  local  and  State 
taxes  and  income  taxes  to  the  Federal 
Government,  the  interior  warehouses 
have  recently  had  an  increased  burden 
added  in  the  form  of  higher  wages  to 
their  employees,  caused  by  the  passage 
in  Congress  of  the  wage  andThour  law. 

Notwithstanding  the  enlargement  of 
their  facilities  and  the  increased  cost, 
the  interior  warehouses  have  been  able 
to  reduce  storage  charges  from  50  cents 
per  month  to  12  >  2  cents  per  month  per 
bale.  Tills  was  brought  about  because 
the  local  warehousemen  had  this  Gov- 
ernment cotton,  which  enabled  him  to 
collect  storage  12  months  in  a  year  in- 
stead of  only  2  or  3  months  as  hereto- 
fore. If  the  Government  cotton  is  re- 
moved, the  interior  warehouses  will  have 
to  put  their  charges  back  where  they 
were  or  go  out  of  business.  If  they  go 
out  of  business,  the  farmers  will  not  have 
a  place  nearby,  where  the  cotton  is  grown, 
to  obtain  a  loan.  Therefore,  an  injury 
to  the  local  warehouseman  is  an  injury 
to  the  farmer  in  two  ways: 

1.  In  increased  storage  charges,  and 

2.  Reduced  facilities  and  possibly  the 
elimination  of  the  warehouse  that  he  is 
looking  to  in  his  local  community  to 
store  his  cotton  and  obtain  a  loan.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  no  loan  can  be 
granted  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration unless  the  cotton  is  stored  in 
a  bonded  warehouse,  approved  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  If  the 
warehouse  cannot  operate,  the  former 
will  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  loan  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  farm  act  intended  to 
help  the  farmer. 

When  the  farmer  seeks  a  loan  on  his 
bale  of  cotton,  some  one  must  fill  out  a 
very  complicated  form  in  duplicate.  The 
forms  are  so  large  that  a  carbon  cannot 
be  used,  so  each  of  the  two  copies  must  be 
an  original.  The  warehouseman  is  glad 
to  fill  out  these  forms  for  the  farmer  free 
of  charge,  because  the  cotton  will  be 
stored  with  him  and  he  will  collect  money 
each  month  for  the  storage.  It  costs  on 
an  average  from  15  to  25  cents  to  pay 
the  expert  help  to  fill  out  one  of  these 
forms.  If  the  local  warehouseman  fills 
out  the  form  and  renders  the  other  free 
service  of  taking  a  sample  of  the  cotton 
and  shipping  it  to  the  nearest  Govern- 
ment classing  office  to  get  the  grade  and 
staple  certified,  which  requires  an  expen- 
diture for  postage,  bookkeeping,  and  other 
expenses,  it  will  take  him  2  or  3  months 
to  get  his  money  back  before  he  collects 
a  penny  in  gross  profit  from  the  farmer 
on  storage. 

The  local  warehouseman  collects  this 
cotton  on  one-  and  two-bale  lots,  and 
when  it  is  accumulated  in  a  local  ware- 
house, the  large  Mammoth  Cave  port 
warehouse  can  afford  to  bid  a  much  lower 
price,  because  it  will  be  getting  the  cot- 
ton in  large  quantities  without  the  ex- 
pense of  having  served  the  farmer  in  the 
manner  indicated  and  outlined.    I  ven- 


ture to  say  if  the  ports  were  required  to 
establish  offices  and  gather  this  cotton  in 
the  same  way  that  the  local  warehouse- 
men gather  it  that  the  ports  would  not 
be  able  to  offer  a  rate  as  low  as  the  local 
warehousemen  offer. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  bill  will  cause 
the  Government  to  lose  $5,000  a  day. 
The  charge  is  a  ridiculous  one  and  can- 
not be  substantiated  at  all.  However,  if 
true,  it  is  certainly  not  a  good  policy  for 
the  Government  to  save  $5,000  a  day  if 
it  will  cost  the  farmer— as  it  will— $17.- 
500  a  day  in  extra  storage  charges  that 
they  will  have  to  pay.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  a  part  of  the  whole 
farm  program. 

GAINERS    IT    BILL    NOT    PASSED 

If  this  bill  does  not  become  a  law.  the 
railroads  will  be  sure  of  an  enormous 
profit  in  transporting  the  cotton  from 
the  interior  to  the  ports  and  possibly 
also  earn  a  large  profit  in  shipping  much 
of  it  back  from  the  ports  to  the  interior. 
The  large  port  warehouses  will  profit  be- 
cause the  Government  will  be  at  their 
mercy  when  the  cotton  is  once  stored  with 
them,  and  they  will  certainly  have  a  good 
excuse  to  raise  storage  rates. 

MONOPOLY 

There  are  about  1.600  interior  ware- 
houses, most  of  them  independently 
owned.  There  are  45  warehouses  at  the 
ports,  owned  by  33  companies.  One  com- 
pany owns  14  of  these  port  warehouses. 
It  will  be  much  easier  for  33  concerns, 
which  are  already  closely  interlocked,  to 
get  together  and  frame  up  on  the  Gov- 
ernment than  it  would  be  for  1.600  in- 
dependent warehouses  scattered  over  the 
entire  country. 

ADMirrrD  bt  port  representative  that  small 

INTERIOR    WAREHOUSEMEN    WOULD    BE   RUINED 

Mr.  Greenville  Mellen.  of  Gulfport. 
Miss.,  was  the  official  spokesman  for  the 
big  port  warehouse  interests  before  the 
committee.  He  presented  the  charts  and 
maps  that  were  prepared  by  Anderson- 
Clayton  &  Co.  representatives  and  in  the 
offices  of  Anderson-Clayton  &  Co.  This 
is  admitted  in  the  testimony.  The  maps 
and  charts  attempted  to  present  infor- 
mation that  would  lead  members  of  the 
committee  to  believe  that  it  was  in  the 
public  interest  for  the  cotton  to  be 
reconcentrated. 

As  official  representative  of  the  big 
port  warehouse  interests  and  when  he 
was  testifying,  Mr.  Brown  of  Georgia, 
a  member  of  the  committee,  asked  him 
the  following  question: 

And  with  this  other  cotton  It  would  con- 
tribute about  four  or  five  mlUlOD  bales.  And 
suppose  the  Government  had  11.000.000  bales 
of  cotton.  And  supix>se  you  go  ahead  and 
undertake  to  get  the  lowest  bid  and  exer- 
cise any  other  discretion  under  the  law  and 
submit  bids  and  get  the  lowest  bidder.  Now. 
don't  you  know  the  little  warehouse  would 
be  cleaned  out  and  won't  have  any  cotton 
at  all.  and  the  big  warehouses  would  get 
aU  of  it? 

Mr.  Mellen 's  reply  was: 
Yes,  sir. 

Then  Mr.  Brown  asked  him  this  ques- 
tion: 

That  is  the  reason  this  bill  was  Introduced. 
ae  I  understand? 
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ipace  to  connection  with  the  defense  pro- 
nun.  How  does  he  know  tout  what  with  n  a 
few  days  he  wlU  be  offered  more  earnings 
than  he  now  haa  to  the  warehouse? 

Mr.  Crawford,  the  leading  opponent  of 
this  bUl  is  apparently  apprehensive  of 
what  the  port  warehouses  wiU  do     He 
has  suggested  that  space  is  becoming 
scarce— and  it  certainly  becomes  scarce 
at  the  ports  first— and  will,  doubtless,  ex- 
pect the  port  warehouses  to  increase  their 
charges  at  the  end  of  the  first  year    The 
warehousemen  at  the  port,  if  this  bill 
does  not  pass,  can  kindly  inform  our 
representative  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  that  he  will  be  compelled  to 
pay  a  much  higher  price  for  storage  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  but  if  he  doesn  t  like 

Front  I 


And  Mr.  Mellen's  reply  was: 

Te«.  iff. 

In  this  testimony  we  have  the  positive 
proof  from  the  monopolistic  port  ware- 
house interests  that  they  are  attempting 
to  force  a  situation  that  will  cause  the 
Government  to  give  them  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  interior  warehouses. 
MS  caAwroaD  admits  aroEAoa  spac«  wECOunn 

BCABCX  AT  TH«  PORTS 

In   the   printed  hearings   before   the 
House  committee,  page  236.  Mr   Craw- 
"  FORD  of  Michigan,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, made  the  following  statement  ana 
asked  the  following  question: 

WeU.  you  have  got  your  Government  scout- 
tor  the  whole  country  today  for  warehouse 

''°°*'  .      ^  f,,       i.«.rtpnnv  marked  d«p/if<if<  is  to  be  retained  by  the  producer 


the  rate,  there  Is  nothing  to  keep  him 
from  paying  the  freight  on  the  cotton 
back  to  the  point  that  it  was  originally 

shipped  from. 

I  repeat  that  no  Individual  would  re- 
concentrate  this  cotton  as  proposed  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  If  he 
owned  It  Individually.  We  should  cer- 
tainly not  do  anything  for  the  Govern- 
ment that  would  be  against  our  own  sel- 
fish interest  if  we  were  occupying  the 
Government's  place  in  the  transaction. 

In  order  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
may  know  the  kind  of  form  that  the  local 
warehouseman  must  fill  out,  making  two 
original  copies.  I  am  inserting  it  here- 
with: 


C.  C.  C.  Cotton  Form  A 
(1M<M1) 


„0  KOT  WB>TE  ON  THIS  .CM  .NT..  VOC  B.VE  CAHEF..LV  KEAD  ,^1  UNSTBVCT.ONS 

COTTON  PRODUCER'S  NOTE 


This  note  must  be  tendered  prior  to  July  1. 1941 

(Original) 


Date 

,  pavee,  at  the  office 


WMtocis: 


(Signature  of  producer) 


7*H/»iw«^  fSl^naiure  01  prouuOTJ/ 

^^""'^  (AdaresBj  „  .     .     ..    ^     K^„,«fim,lv     Eave  producer  and  warehouseman  identify  same  by  signature 


9CH1DVLE  Of  WAKEHOVSE  KECKHTS 

lEnter  warehouse  receipt  numbers  repre^nting  cotton  of  only  one  gr«le  and  sUple  tenf  th) 


(Name  of  Warehouse) 


(Address) 

AH  eotton  "iecarine  this  note  roust  bo  in  the  same 
^w S^hou^d  Lcured  by  singl«-bak  j^ccipts 


Warehouse  Receipt 
or  Tag  No. 


Gross  Weight 


TOTAL- 


Tare 


Net 
Weight 


Grade 


Staple 


Loan 

Vahie  per 

Pound 


Amount 


;  follows:  J.  2#  jute:  JJ,  2M,#  Jute;  S,  surar  cloth;  C.  cotton  tagping;  R.  rourd  bales. 


•indicate  tyre  of  bagging  or  round  boles  by  symbol  as  I 
Indicate  type  01     gg  „„  n,  i.knholders  asp  theie  waivee  and  consent  fudge 


insert  "None." 


Names  oi  HcnhoKlcn-  ncluding  Federal  agencies  and  .andlordi 


vv»  ~rtifv  that  we  arc  the  herein-named  holders  of  liens  on  the  cotton  covered  by  the 
Jil^n'^nt^nTL^evei^  sidrhore^  hereby  authorise  (1)  the  pledge  of  the  same 
^ftc^^a^w  w^^h  ^uch  ap^tnent  and  tl>e  above-doscri  bt:d  note  «nd  «ny  exien.ion  or 
™n/w«i  tf^-W  nnd  (2  re'ielivery  of  warehouse  receipts  on  payment  of  the  loon,  and 
rsrwmVnr^f  any  p^'ls  of  such  loan  and  of  the  proceeds  ,rf  the  sale  of  such  cotton 
w  iSnee  proct>eds  to  the  party  making  such  loan  agreement. 

Signatures  of  UenhoWers  (»  agents  as  provided  in  section  10  of  1940-41  C.  C.  C.  Cotton 
'^  Form  1 


WAREHOVSEMAS'S  dETIITCATK  AND  STOEAOE  AGREEMENT 


ssrt  IS  'fSiSSSSSiSSfSS  8S?5MSfirSSt  *SRJ^,ii»j-^^^ 


delivered  or  forwvded  for  classing  to  •  Bosrd  of  Cotton  EMmlnen  of  the  United  PUte«  department  of  Agriculture,  except  for  w>tton  cUmm)  oader  Htbw  •  ?onB  1  Fona  A-t 
oc  torm  M"-4  t  lassincalion  .MemoraDdum  of  the  Inlt.nl  3UI«  Depwtment  of  Agriculture,  and  the  gr»<le  aol  sUjle  nhown  la  the  ab«ve  or  attartiod  •riMvluk  t*  the  trmlr  aod 
(Uplc  reported  by  said  Board  of  Cotton  Examinetf.    The  undenlrned  ba*  read  tec.  7  of  the  Loan  Agreement  on  reviT>r  side  bertof. 

DsU ».,.  ^        ^ ^ 

(.•'Ifnature  of  w»eboa«eman')"**        """'"(Afent  of  omctf— TUk) " 

(Warebouwmao'f  CertiflcsU  cum  not  be  d»t«d  mor*  tiian  I  iMj*  preceding  date  o.  above-meotlooed  note.) 

I  ~  CEITinCATI  or  COVTTT  AGRlCTTLTrRAl  COXSERTATIOX  COMMITTtl 

(I'm  whichever  Is  applicable) 

.  ^^]  T'l^""***^?'^?'-  **?i°'  '°/  *^*  County  Agricultural  Conservation  Committee  of  the  county  In  which  the  produoer  licaatorT  to  thto  note  and  lou  anwoieot  produced 
.•otton  m  l»40,c«>rtifle«  that  said  producer  is  a  'cooperator'  in  the  county  and  y  entitled  to  a  loan  at  the  rates  applicable  to  -cooperaton."    The  serial  number  of  the  farm  on  which 

the  cotton,  covered  by  the  warehouse  reoeipu  listed  above,  was  produced  is 

For  the  — Agricultural  Conservation  Committee.' 

(State)                    (County) 
^ 19-  By ^ 

(B)  The  undersigned,  acting  for  the  County  Agricultural  Conservation  Committee  of  the  county  in  which  the  producer  signatory  to  this  note  and  loan  aicreeoient  pioduced 
cotton  in  IWO,  certifies  that  said  producer  is  a  'noncooperalor"  in  the  county  and  that  the  amount  of  cotton  used  in  computing  iht  amount  of  this  loan  and  all  other  loans  oertiflea 
by  this  Pommitt4?e  for  said  producer  is  not  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  cutlon  on  which  such  produwr  is  eligible  (or  a  loan  at  the  rates  applicable  to  "noncooperators."  The  serial 
number  of  the  farm  on  which  the  cotton,  covered  by  the  warehouse  receipts  listed  above,  was  produced  is ....—.. 

For  the Agricultural  Conservation  Committee. 

(State)  (County) 

-       - .JO-  By _ 

Date)  (Fof  county  committee) 


patke's  cebtificate 


The  undersigned  payee  certifies  that  the  producer  signatory  to  this  note  holds  a  white  cotton  marketing  card  on  Form  Cotton  411  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustmenl 
ninistration,  bearing  Farm  Serial  No and  such  card  is  not  marked  "Penalty  Sectired."  or  "One  Thousand  Pounds." 


Admini: 


(Advice  of  loan  to  be  detached) 
C.  C.  C.  Cotton  Form  A 
(1940-41) 

Advki  or  Loan— Lending  Agenct  Mcsi  Detach  This  Slip  and  Mai  n  lO 
CoMMODiTT  Credit  Coeporation,  Washington,  D.  C. 
To:  CoMMODiTT  Credit  Corporation, 

WathingUm,  D.  C. 


(Payee  sign  exactly  as  wrKten  In  note  iJMTe) 


We  have  this  day  made  Cotton  Producer's  Loan  as  follows: 

(Date) 

A.  A.  A.  Farm 
Serial  No. 

Producer's  Name 

Location  of  Farm 

Number 
of  Bales 

Grade 

Staple 

Amount 

\ 

Countf  m  vhiek  farm  w  located 

Slatt  m  r*if»  farm  ii  located 

». -. 

(Name  of  warehouse  where  cotton  stored) 


(Address  of  warehouse— City  and  State) 


(Lending  agency) 


(Address  of  tending  agency— City  and  State) 


IBack] 


LOAN  AGREEMENT 

Print  (Producer - ^ County T. 

or   { 

TypelAddress B.  F.  D.  ^ Btete 

(Post  office) 

To  secure  note  of of payable  to 

(Date)  (Insert  face  amount)  (Name  of  payee) 

1.  The  undersigned  hereby  sells,  assigns,  pledges,  and'or  hypothecates  to  said  payee  and  any  subsequent  holder  the  warehouse  receipts  for  cotton  listed  on  the  reverse  side 
hereof  as  collateral  security  for  the  payment  of  the  indebtedness  as  evidenced  by  the  note  referred  to  above  in  this  loan  agreement. 

2.  In  consideration  of  the  loan  evidenced  by  the  aforementioned  note,  the  undersigned  represents  and  warrants  to  and  agrees  with  all  holders  of  the  note  as  follows; 

(a)  That  the  cotton  represented  by  the  warehouse  receipts  listed  herein  or  in  the  attached  schedule  is  in  existence  and  in  good  condition  and  that  such  cotton  was  produced 

In  IMO  by  or  for  the  undersigned  on  only  one  farm  and  that  such  farm  is  located  in County,  tjute  of _ 

, ,as (SUM  whether  landowner,  landlord,  tenant,  or  sharecropper.     If  as  tenant 

or  sharecropper,  landlord  must  execute  lien  waiver  on  reverse  side  hereof  unless  the  note  and  loan  agreement  are  signed  jointly  by  landlord  and  tenant  or  landlord  and  share- 
cropper as  the  case  may  be). 

(6)  That  said  cotton  is  "eligible  cotton,"  as  defined  in  section  1  (c)  of  the  Instructions  (lWO-41  C.  C.  C.  Cotton  Form  l)  or  anr«mendment  thereto 

(f )  That  if  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  IWO,  on  any  farm  in  which  the  undersigned  had  an  interest  In  IMO,  exceeded  the  cotton  acreage  allotment  esublisbed  (or  such 
farm,  he  has  obtained  the  approval  in  section  A,  or  B  on  the  reverse  side  hereof  of  the  County  Agricultural  Conservation  Committee  of  the  county  in  which  such  (arm  it 
located. 

id)  That  if  any  tenant  or  sharecropper  has  an  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  the  cotton  pledged  in  security  for  this  loan  that  such  tenant  or  sharecropper  will  be  paid  his  pro 
rata  share  of  the  proceeds  of  this  loan  and  his  pro  rata  share  of  any  additional  proceeds  received  from  such  cotton. 

«»  That  he  is  the  owner  of  such  cotton,  has  thelegal  right  to  pledge  same,  and  that  the  feneficial  title  thereto  is  and  always  ha*  been  in  the  undersigned  producer  and  that 
the  benefits  of  the  loan  will  accrue  solely  to  the  undersigned  and  any  tenant  or  sharecrojiper  having  an  interest  m  the  proceeds  of  such  cotton  and  hs\t  not  t«en  a,ssign*d  or 
transferred  to  any  other  party  by  way  of  assignment,  sale,  or  option.  (A  misstatement  or  misrepresentation  in  regard  to  any  of  the  foregoing  renders  the  producer  [«rMmally 
liable  under  this  loan  agreement  and  subject  to  criminal  prosecution  under  the  provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  United  SUtes  ;* 

3.  rpon  maturity  any  holder  Is  authorired  to  place  ell  or  any  r«rt  of  said  cotton  in  any  pool  or  pools  with  any  other  cotton  held  by  the  bolder  under  gencraUr  similar  loaa 
agreements,  and,  either  by  pool  or  separate  contract,  to  sell,  assign,  transfer,  and  deliver  the  cotton  or  cotton  dofumcni«,  e\  idencing  title  thereto,  at  wich  time,  in  Mca  aaoner.  inr 
«wh  or  uf>on  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  such  holder  may  determine,  at  any  cotton  exchange,  or  elsewhere,  or  through  any  agency,  at  tmblic  or  [irivate  »le,  for  tonedMte  or 
(uturedeiivery,  and  without  demand,  advertisement,  or  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  tale  or  adjournment  thereof  or  otberwiM;  and  upon  nidi  sale.  Um  boMar  may  become  lb« 
(urchaser  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  rach  collateral  security.  ,  ^        .     ,      ^      ^  _.  j    - 

4.  Aft^r  dedncttnc  all  ff«,  co«t».  and  eiprnses  Inrt'knt  to  insuring,  carrying,  handlinr.  and  markrtinr  the  oollatrral  and  accr-unflng  to  the  ao'lersifned  pro'tocer,  in<iuiia< 
reasonable  stt<^irney  fc**,  lh«  tHtl'li-r  shall  apply  the  residue  of  any  Mk^  Koee^rU  ot  insurance  procf-'i*  toward  the  (*j  m^nf  of  the  »hf.»f-rr»^ilorned  oo<*,  retorninc  thf  orrtfAm, 
If  any,  only  to  tb»'  ander»win«  1,  >iT  hU  pers^^nal  reprrvntativcs,  witb'iut  right  of  aMtcsnieot  oj  Mibf(itiitt"n  fit  any  oibrr  party.  The  awkrtigned  jifo4iK*r  «mU  be  aod  r<-aMM 
liable  to  th^  b'.lVr  f*  any  d'-lV-Wmry  only  Is  the  ermt  th»t  tb"  ki*n  wm  oMalned  throoill  «rw»4olrot  r>-pr^wflt«Clnw  by  tWt«wtae*r. 

.'>  Th*'  firvVr*i«nrt  awee*  tbat  if  any  re'V^ral  mi^wy  fjr  inxranv^talify  flMtt  btmmr  th$  tuMrf  m  ihe  mtwrtt-iiu^tufat^  wte.  K  mmf,  Urfc**  «c  after  natorttr.  tofnt  tm 
«r>iui^»l  e».ti/rn  frirm  ooe  »Cora«*  ifHat  Ui  aeoiber,  wi^eet  u>  the  fr"**^i"f»  »<  the  art  •< /Bar  M,  I'/t* '  »'iit>li* .  So.  w\,  :'<h  i'nut  ,wt»A  jmf  f 
may  »t//r»r  t^\maiie\r.  in  bloc*,  or  otlKrwu*-;  ma/  tufore  or  tHtmut  acaiMt  toy  r\(k*.  m  iMmw\im  baivlk  tn  'VaJ » »tb  tik  rrmtmAiij,  i 


i(ire»  (tie  tnmmit'ltif; 


fOb)rrt  (/» th*  tef «>»  '/f  Jhle  Uma  t«r<B^ro»^t,  reimitm.  mUmHtmrn,  tutd  oNainUw  aof  ao4  all  MMtnusMte  att4  lioetm^tnt.  m4  partac  «r  dteefcariOwg  my  ttiniid  «r  atmmaf 
th^ft^ i/r rtftrnM^r*  •>  m^y  In  aoy  way  ix-  v,,\iT'tvr\M»  m  mstMumry  th^refr*.  Any  vmU  »o4 nptumtt •oamotA  »W»  «octo  >aodl>«<  wiUMnrt  r««ar4  (« \mmmm  aaeiagi  vy  namm 
taukm  <tr  4iu»timttb*n  tit  »amf»MMnttth^  e/rmmodHy.ptyttfk '/fit  ftt  My  f^'tat^tttt'^t'4,  ^     ^   ^         ,^         .      i^ .  ^.^^.m..^, 

*.  Th*  o»Urn€n*4  (urtbcr  warrant*  U/r  tb«  beoeflt  t4  uty  Uai'Uf  lA  th*  •U/vr.m^ntfrt***!  nuu.  ocber  Uias  the  payee,  UM  Iw^fcai  ••  ««••*•  K  ••»<  «al#  «rM(4«MM 
dainc  actinrt  llM  joarcr,  ttiat  nose  wOl  »M>  claliiMd  vMck  may  biTcafter  aruc  a«UM  a^^ 
be  hereby  wairea  tite  right  t/>  aor  ao4  all  di4i«ie«,  «oiM(«Rtoinu,  or  tetviflf  acaiiMt  any  or  aU  .    ...   _^__,  ,.^.. ^^^^,^ 

r  Tb*  wiiSertiviwA.  •O'l  all  warehotMem^n  by  ei/>«itlnf  exnitu^i"  and  ttorage agreement  on  th* rereric  nl4e hereof  «cree  that  they  aM eaefe  «r the«  ■•»*  *?. *?yy  ?!*?• 
provi«i/>n» of  w-rt on  j'j of  r b«-  Criminal  C'^l*-  of  ili/?  f  oit'-'l  f?i»t-»,»  and  have  made  thi*  rrjiffi-^rjutions  and  itnti^wmi  ty^ntaioed  brrein,  vit  tr»«?  t"^l1*f_^ ^"^f y "* "* *.^»» 
modity  Credu  Curporati'.>n  to  aciuire  the  attot'e-mentloned  note  by  purcfaaie.  discount,  or  rediso/uot,  or  otbcrvise,  or  Ut  exteod  or  reoew  credit  in  r^ 
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9.  Tnless 
dkt^  the  full  smouni  inei^n,  wimuui  ^^r"",—  -;- 
ropv  of  this  at:reement  and  the  above-menUoned  not* 

Read,  considered,  and  signed. 


WiTNiss: 


By 


(Address) 


'(S'iKnature  of  producer) 

(For  corporate  or  agent's  signature) 


ffi'or  «u.i^  to  {imade;ny  false  or  fraudulent  statements  or  repr«entat.ons 


ThP  loan  evidenced  by  the  note  on  the  reverse  side 
h«W  wS  Mde  to  KoSd  faith  and  the  undersigned 
S^  hI"nrnotice  of  any  liens  on  the  pledged  <>otton 
She?  than  those  listed  in  the  above  loan  agreemenr 
ff  undersigned  payee  warrants  the  ^nulneness  of 
the  signatures  to  the  note  referred  to  herem. 

Pay  to  the  order  of \  -  :_:j^,- 

without  recourse  on  the  undersigned. 

(Payee  most  endorse  here) 


Pay  to  the  order  of . 

without  recourse  on  the  undersigned. 


(Endo'r^rsigneiart'l'y'asi^iVtinto'abbVeen^ 

Pay  to  the  order  of v-  .-ii:, 

witbont  recguise  on  the  undersignea. 

(Eid'oHi^rsigieiacVlf  M  written  in  above  endorsement) 
(Last  endorser  sign  here) 

Pit  to  the  order  of  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
porafion  without  recourse  on  the  undersigned. 

(iiiVeidiirs^iigi'eMitii^wwritt^^^^ 
ment) 

I  am  inserting  herewith  The  Story  of 
S.  262.  which  was  prepared  by  the  central 
committee  representing  the  cotton  com- 
press and  cotton  warehouse  industry 
throughout  the  interior  of  the  cotton- 
producing  States: 

TH«  Stobt  or  8.   262— RrGxn.AroJO   Cotton 

Wasxbousinc 

THS  mcMMgrrr  ro«  th«  anx 

Ibc  bUl  is  mad*  nec«aMry  becauie  the 
Ooremmeot-owned  cotton  U  not  techni«aiy 
eotered  by  existing  set*  ai  Congr««  tpedfl- 
eany  «pre«tof  tb*  policy  ot  ^  CW"* 
wltb  reference  to  the  movenient  of  cotton 
from  totertor  locatJoM  to  port  ^oe^Ucm. 

Tlie  wwebotMe  indurtry  is  »n  e««»"«J  I*^ 
of  the  Ooremments  lowi  profnim.    Without 

ft  warehouse  new  the  source  of  Pf«»«fJ^ 
the  oroducers  would  be  unable  to  obtain 
Government  loans,  because  the  warehoti^- 
naa^  eertlileate  and  waiver  U  an  «^n"*| 
jMTt  of  the  loan  agreement  (see  record,  pp. 

Mmrlj  in  the  beginning  ai  the  loan  program 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  undertook 
a   comprehenslTC   movement   of   the   cotton 

^  from  interior  locations  to  port  locations.  The 
congress,  in  response  to  protests  from  tot«r- 
ested  producers,  added  an  amendment  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  prohib- 
iting such  movement  without  the  written 
conwnt  of  the  producer  (sec.  383  (b)  of 
A.  A.  A.  of  1938.)  ^  ... 

With  this  law  to  effect  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  made  It  a  condition  prece- 

"  dent  to  the  obtatolng  of  a  loan  by  the  pro- 
ducer that  he  waive  such  rights  and  give 
written  consent  to  the  movement  of  his  cotton 
from   toterlor  locations  for   reconcentratlon 

^^S^'upon  this  written  consent  thus  ob- 
tamed.  thV  commodity  Credit  Corporation 
entered  upon  another  program  oi  moving  ^^e 
cotton  from  its  interior  locations  to  the  ports. 
Again  Congrees  received  protests  from  the  in- 
t^ested  producers,  and  In  response  to  that 
DTOtest  passed  what  is  known  as  the  Bank- 
bead  Act  (PubUc.  No.  660.  75th  Cong.,  effec- 
tive June  1938).  This  »ct  related  only  to 
Government-loan  cotton.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  Government-owned  cotton. 

Subsequent  to  Its  passage  and  some  time 
during  July  1939,  the  Government  negotiated 
» Wter  deal  with  England  providing  for  the 
exchange  of  cotton  for  rubber,  tovolving  about 
600.000  bales  of  cotton. 

Before  this  treaty  was  completed  and  the 
details  worked  out.  the  Commodity  Credit 


Corporation  announced  for  the  third  time 
that  It  was  going  to  move  from  toterlor  loca- 
tions to  the  ports  substantial  volumes  of 
cotton  so  as  to  have  It  available  for  exchange 
with  England  under  the  barter  agreement. 
It  was  variously  estimated  that  It  would  re- 
quire the  movement  of  some  3,000,000  bales 
from  the  Interior  to  the  ports  for  that  pur- 
Dose  This  record  shows  through  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Government  that  It  would  have 
reaulred  the  movement  of  more  than  6.000.000 
bales  from  Interior  locations  to  port  locations 
in  order  to  find  the  grades  and  staples  to- 
volved  to  the  600,000  bales  delivered  to  Great 
Britain  (R.  344). 

Because  of  the  announcement  of  the  Coin- 
modlty  Credit  Corporation  of  Its  Intention  to 
move  this  large  volume  of  cotton  from  Inte- 
rior locations  to  port  locations,  for  the  pur 


These  port  stocks  have  actually  tocreased 
Btoce  1938  from  2.981.873  bales  with  a  de- 
cltolng  export  demand. 

The  distribution  of  the  Government- 
owned  and  Government-loan  cotton  as  of 
November  30.  1940.  but  not  incl"^*"^  "^^  °/ 
the  1940-41  loan  cotton  (because  of  the  lack 
of  a  record  showing  Its  distribution)  as  be- 
tween ports  and  the  Interior  commuiiltles. 
Is  as  follows: 

[In  bale?  of  cottoni 


pose  of  meeting  the  ternwof  the  barter  deal. 


Cc^grees.  in  passing  the  Barter  Act,  inserted 
an  amendment  that  required  the  Corporation 
to  sample,  grade,  and  class  the  cotton  at^ts 
then  location  rather  than  to  tocur  the  cost 
of  handling,  rehandllng.  and  transportation 
to  the  ports.  Experience  has  now  shown  the 
wisdom  of  the  congressional  amendment.  II 
the  commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  ob- 
tained its  way.  6,000,000  bales  would  have 
mcTirred  transportation  cost  averaging  ap- 
proximately $2  per  bale  for  tbe  movement 
to  the  ports  in  order  to  deliver  600.000  bale* 
to  the  Brltl*h  Government. 

The  prior  regulations  prohibiting  the  move- 
ment from  interior  locations  to  port  locations 
related  to  Oovenm»ent-loan  cotlor.  and  to 
the  barter  cotton.  After  the  completion  of 
the  barter  deal  the  regulations  contained  to 
that  act  were  no  longer  effective,  having 
automatically  expired  upon  delivery  of  the 
cotton  to  Great  Britain,  and  there  were  no 


Govern- 
ment 
owned 

Govern- 
ment loan 

Total 

Ports 

interior — 

1,  .^52, 904 
4,646,«21 

404,924 
1.626.498 

1,957,918 
6, 273,  419 

Total 

6, 199, 915 

2,031,422 

8,231,337 

The  Government-owned  and  Government- 
loan  cotton  located  In  Interior  warehouses  Is 
situated  in  907  interior  communities,  having 
an  average  stock  of  6,917  bales  per  community. 
The  pert  stocks  are  located  in  17  Port  cities 
and  they  have  an  average  stock  of  115,17^ 
bales  per  port  community.  ^.  »     ^ 

Since  there  Is  no  possible  Immediate  de- 
mand for  the  cotton  in  expert  commerce,  it  Is 
contrary  to  sound  economics  to  Incur  han- 
dling and  transportation  costs  on  the  coltori 
for  such  movement.  The  Government  Kated 
that  the  cost  of  freight  would  be  •l^B  per 
bale  (R.  370)  and  10  cenU  per  bale  for  re- 
ceiving. 6  cents  per  bale  for  ropervtekm  (B. 
371)  and  60  cents  per  bale  for  compression 
(R  372),  totaling  W  1«  P""  **!«  «™»  **»"*!^ 
on  the  2.0004»0  bales  to  be  moved  to  port 


Commodity   Credit   Corporation 


locations.  $4MOJ0O0 
The  greatest  amount  that  the  Government 

;;^tlSns'^eriig  the  cotum  to  Which  the      ^^^]lX^<^'i^^tZ'<^^e^to 
n^rru^it.   Credit   Corporation  had   Uken      g^^^'^^W^     It  w^W  take  nearly  3  year. 

for  this  savings  to  equal  the  transportation 
and  Incidental  cosU. 

(b)  Interior  itoeks  have  an  important  bearing 
on  warehouse  handling  and  ttorage  charge* 

The  location  of  the  Goverament-owned 
cotton  In  toterlor  warehouses  Is  now  serving 
as  a  basis  to  bring  down  the  producer's 
handling  and  storage  charges  on  Govenmient- 
loan  Government-owned,  and  the  producer  8 
cotton  sold  Independently  of  the  Govern- 
ment loan.  ..  J    *    ♦. 

The  record  shows  by  undisputed  testi- 
mony that  as  Interior  stocks  have  gone  up 
the  cost  of  handling  the  producer's  cotton  has 
gone  down,  and  as  to  totertor  points  this 
Included  both  Government-loan  cotton  and 


Therefore,  as  soon  as  the  barter  deal  was 
completed  and  the  6,200.000  bales  of  Govern- 
ment-owned cotton  relieved  of  the  regula- 
tions of  Congress,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration again  Inaugurated  a  program  to 
move  the  cotton  from  Interior  locations  to 
port  locations.  ThU  thne  It  was  Inaugu- 
rated Tinder  a  so-called  scheme  of  competitive 
bidding.  The  Important  fact,  however,  to 
bear  to  mind  is  that  Jus  as  often  as  the  Con- 
gress expressed  its  will  to  prevent  the  move- 
ment from  Interior  locations  to  port  locations 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
undertaken  such  movement  regardless  of  the 
declared  policy  of  the  Congress.  Tfechnlcally. 
the  Government-owned  cotton  does  not  come 
under  the  terms  of  the  existing  acts  of  Con- 
gress but  the  cotton  was  originally  under 
such 'acts,  and  since  they  had  been  passed  at 
least  on  three  occasions  by  the  Congress  It 
should  be  expected  that  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  would  be  well  known  to  the  agen- 
cies of  this  Goverimaent  and  respected. 

THX  BXASONS  WHT  THX  COTTON  SHOtHJ)  BEMAIN 
AT  ITS  VBMSSXn  LOCATIONS 

(a)  No  export  demand 

Port  stocks  now  exceed  any  possible  present 
or  future  export  demand. 

Bales  of  cotton 
Exports    (period   Aug.   1.   1940.   to 

Jan.  19.   1940) 636.603 

Exports    (period   Aug.   1.    1939.   ^ 

Jan.  19,  1940) 8.461.046 

Stocks   of   cotton   In   port   ware- 

stocks *•  *"*•  "** 


the  producer's  cotton  sold  Independently  of 
the  loan  (R.  69).  Briefly,  the  showing  Is 
that  prior  to  the  Government  loans  the 
handling  and  storage  charges  were  50  cents 
per  bale  for  the  first  month  and  25  cents 
per  bale  for  the  next  3  succeeding  months. 
The  average  holding  time  was  shown  to  be  3 
months.  It  was  also  shown  that  as  the  Gov- 
ernment-loan stocks  went  up  at  Interior 
points  these  charges  went  down,  and  on  the 
date  of  the  hearing  the  charge  was  15  cents 
per  bale  per  month  for  the  first  month  and 
each  succeedtog  month  Including  tosurance, 
whereas  the  prior  rates  did  not  toclude  In- 
surance. This  cost  amounts  to  SJi57  cents 
per  bale  per  month. 

It  was  shown  that  the  charges,  at  the  ports 
for  handltog  the  Government-loan  cotton 
for  the  account  of  the  producer,  were  the 
same  as  at  Interior  points,  but  for  the  han- 


dling  of  the  producer's  cotton  marketed 
Independently  of  the  loan,  the  charges  were 
on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  they  had 
been  for  many  years  and  that  the  lowest 
charge  was  shown  to  be  35  cents  for  receiv- 
ing and  the  first  month's  storage,  and  21 
cents  per  bale  for  each  succeeding  month 
thereafter.  For  the  average  period  of  90 
days  this  represents  a  cost  to  the  producer 
at  the  ports  of  77  cents  per  bale  as  compared 
with  the  cost  at  Interior  jjolnts  of  45  cents 
per  bale  (R.  72-74). 

The  importance  to  the  producers  and  the 
Government  of  holding  the  charges  down  on 
the  producer's  cotton,  both  that  marketed 
through  the  loan  and  that  marketed  Inde- 
pendently of  the  loan,  Is  reflected  by  Ex- 
hibit 5  (R.  68).  It  Is  there  shown  that  for 
the  eight  seasons  for  which  we  have  a  com- 
plete record  there  were  seven  loan  programs 
in  which  the  producers  inducted  19.614.553 
bales  Into  the  Government  loans.  Of  that 
flgure  the  producers  had  repossessed  on  July 
31,  1940,  7.753.607  bales  and  sold  It  into  trade 
channels.  During  the  eight  seasons  In  which 
there  were  seven  loans  the  cotton  farmers 
of  America  produced  100.357,233  bales;  nearly 
90.000.000  of  those  bales  were  marketed 
through  the  Interior  facilities  and  the  han- 
dling charges  of  such  facilities  are.  there- 
fore, an  Important  factor  in  the  producers' 
income.  Based  on  the  yearly  average  produc- 
tion of  12.397,000  bales  for  the  8-year  period 
the  savings  to  the  producers  amounted  to 
$5,579,000  per  annum  in  connection  with  the 
cotton  marketed  Into  trade  channels. 

In  other  words,  by  holding  this  cotton 
back  to  the  interior  and  thus  creating  a 
backlog  of  dead  stock,  so  to  speak,  sup- 
porting the  toterlor  warehouse  Industry,  the 
charges  to  the  producers,  as  a  whole,  have 
come  down  to  where  the  producer  is  saving 
almost  t6.000.000  per  annum,  and  adding  that 
to  his  Income  from  the  production  of  cotton. 

Conversely,  It  Is  shown  that  the  advocates 
of  the  competitive-bidding  system  have  not 
brought  their  charges  down,  but  rather  advo- 
cate a  two-price  system,  namely,  a  level  of 
rates  based  on  the  dead  stock  at  the  very 
lowest  level  with  the  higheit  rates  applicable 
on  the  prcducers'  moving  stocks.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  competitive-bidding  system  can 
only  mean  the  spreading  of  this  two-prlcc 
system  throtighout  the  entire  Industry. 

Meastuing  the  pos6ible  ftiture  charges  to 
the  producers.  If  the  Government's  program 
Is  made  effective,  by  the  charges  made  at  port 
locations  and  by  the  advocates  of  competi- 
tive bidding  the  prcducers  would  have  added 
to  their  handling  and  storage  bill  nearly  $6,- 
000.000  per  annum  so  that  the  Government 
could  save  an  alleged  amount  of  $1,800,000 
per  annum  and  lose  In  transportation 
charges  approximately  $5,000,000. 

The  president  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  admitted  that  the  presence  of 
the  Government  stocks  at  interior  locations 
had  enabled  the  warehouses  serving  the 
farmers  to  reduce  their  charges  on  current 
cotton,  thus  confirming  the  major  conten- 
tion of  the  warehousemen  supporting  S.  262 
(R   415). 

The  record  shows  by  reference  to  Income- 
tax  returns  of  the  largest  and  most  profitable 
operators:  of  average  operators;  of  medium- 
size  companies  and  the  smallest  operators, 
that  none  is  making  more  than  a  reasonable 
profit  and  that  the  smaller  companies  are, 
indeed,  on  the  ragged  edges  of  bankruptcy 
under  the  present  rates  (see  pp.  82,  83.  84,  85. 
and  488.  489,  490,  491,  492). 

The  record  also  shows  that  charges  of 
the  interior  warehouses  to  the  Government 
have  come  down  from  25  to  18,  to  15,  to  12 'i 
cents  per  bale  per  month  (R.  69-70).  Un- 
der such  circumstances  it  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  if  we  place  the  Government-owned 
dead  stock  on  the  competitive-bidding  basis 
and  bring  the  rates  on  that  stock  down  to  the 
lowest  level,  then  obviously  the  rates  on  the 
other  stocks  must  rise  correspondingly.    The 


program  of  competitive  bidding  presents  the 
narrow  view  of  obtaining  the  lowest  cost  tp 
the  Government  and  Ignoring  the  effect  of 
such  system  upon  the  charges  paid  by  the 
producer. 

THE  CAIX  FOR  BmS  FAVORED  PORT  WAREHOUSES 
AND  DID  NOT  PERMIT  INTERIOR  WAREHOUSES  TO 
COMPETE  ON  A  FAIR  AND  EQUITABLE  BASIS 

The  call  for  bids,  dated  November  8,  1940, 
was  presented  to  the  warehouse  industry  on 
three  forms  (R.  100-105).  The  important 
thing  in  connection  with  all  three  forms  is 
that  the  Corporation  included  the  Govern- 
ment-owned and  the  producer  loan  cotton  of 
1938-39  and  1939-40.  Form  2  covered  the  cot- 
ton on  hand  and  pennltted  a  bid  to  be  made 
to  obtain  additional  cotton  moving  from  its 
present  location  to  the  warehouse  of  the  bid- 
der. It,  too,  covered  both  Government-owned 
and  producer  loan  cotton. 

However,  the  producer  loan  cotton  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Bankhead  Act  and  could  not  be 
moved.  The  Government-owned  cotton  was 
not  technically  covered  by  that  act.  There- 
fore the  bidder  for  reconcentrated  cotton 
knew  that  he  could  bid  for  Government- 
owned  dead  stocks  and  receive  only  that. 
This  Is  an  Important  fact  dealing  with  the 
unfairness  of  the  method  of  calling  for  the 
bids. 

Bearing  the  above  facts  in  mind,  attention 
Is  directed  to  the  fact  that  Form  55-A-2  con- 
tained eight  arbitrary,  fixed  amounts  for  the 
performance  of  such  services  as  compression, 
receiving,  and  delivery  to  shipslde.  whereas 
Form  1  did  not  contain  any  such  arbitrary, 
fixed  amounts. 

Therefore.  In  order  for  the  interior  ware- 
houses to  compete  for  the  reconcentratlon  of 
cotton,  they  would  have  to  bid  to  compress 
cotton  for  30  cents  per  bale.  Their  taxes  and 
labor  costs  exceed  35  cents  per  bale.  They 
would  have  to  bid  and  aesume  an  obligation 
of  effecting  delivery  to  shipside  (meaning  de- 
livery of  the  cotton  within  200  feet  of  the 
ship's  tackle)  for  16  cents  per  bale.  This 
wa«  obvlotisly  an  Impoealblllty  and  preaented 
an  ImpoMlblc  commitment  to  be  made  by 
an  Interior  warrbotue. 

In  answer  to  this  proposition,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
•Uted  that  the  term  "shipside  delivery"  was 
a  service  that  Is  rendered  only  by  port  ware- 
botisemen  (R.  341),  thus  admitting  that 
the  forms  were  deliberately  designed  for  bids 
from  port  warehouse  only,  and  permitting 
those  facilities  to  bid  on  Government-owned 
dead  stocks,  while  requiring  the  toterlor 
facilities  to  bid  on  all  characters  of  cotton 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  require  the  averaging 
of  the  bids.  Obviously  the  interior  facilities 
were  placed  at  a  decided  disadvantage  and 
were  unable  to  bid  in  order  to  hold  or  re- 
concentrate  the  Government-owned  cotton. 

The  most  conclusive  fact  establishing  the 
noncompetitive  character  of  the  call  for  bids 
Is  shown  by  the  limited  nature  of  the  re- 
sponse received  by  the  Corporation.  As  to 
Interior  points,  dealing  with  the  reconcen- 
tratlon bid  (Form  2) ,  the  Corporation  received 
bids  for  only  270,450  bales  out  of  an  exist- 
ing stock  in  excess  of  8.000.000  bales  from 
bidders  other  than  Anderson,  Claj'ton  Co. 
From  that  company  the  Corporation  received 
bids  for  365,000  bales  to  be  moved  from  one 
interior  warehouse  to  another  and  1,125.000 
bales  to  be  reconcentrated  at  port  locations. 
Thus,  disclosing  that  only  the  powerful  finan- 
cial companies  were  able  to  bid  to  reconcen- 
trate  the  cotton  at  interior  points  under  the 
form  containing  the  arbitrary  fixation  of 
amounts  for  compressing  and  delivery  to 
shipside. 

The  president  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  admitted  that  it  probably  would 
not  move  in  excess  of  2.000.000  bales  and  more 
than  likely  only  1,500,000  bales.  (R.  337.) 
Of  this  figure  Anderson,  Clajrton  Co.  Is  the 
bidder  for  1,490.500  bales,  and  under  the 
conditions  set  out  In  the  form  It  is  almost 


a   foregone   conclusion   that  It  will   be   th« 
successful  bidder. 

The  total  bids- received  on  all  cotton  for 
movement  from  one  warehouse  to  another 
(reconcentratlon)  covered  3,396.450  bales, 
nearly  half  of  the  bids  on  this  amount  were 
bids  from  facilities  owned  and  controlled  by 
Anderson  Clayton  Co.  Only  270,450  bales 
were  Included  in  the  bids  of  Interior  ware- 
houses other  than  those  owned  by  Anderson 
Clayton  Co.  Obviously,  this  meager  amount 
of  cotton  discloses  the  inability  of  the  in- 
terior to  bid  on  the  forms  as  presented.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Corporation  received 
bids  from  only  25  bidders  at  port  locations 
and  62  bidders  at  toterlor  poinu  for  the  re- 
concentration  of  any  of  the  cotton  (R.  411. 
420-421). 

8.  2«2  PaaSERVES  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  HAN- 
DUNO  GOVERNMENT-OWNED,  GOVERNMENT- 
LOAN,    AND    PRODUCERS'    COTTON 

Heretofore,  and  prior  to  November  8,  1940. 
the  Government  has  called  the  industry  In 
and  negotiated  rates  for  the  handling  of  the 
cotton.  That  system  has  produced  the  re- 
sults heretofore  described.  The  purpose  of 
S.  262  Is  to  preserve  that  system.  It  provides 
that  such  contracts  shall  be  negotiated  If. 
as  a  result  thereof,  the  Corporation  Is  able 
to  obtain  reasonable  and  satisfactory  rates. 
otherwise  It  permits  the  Corporation  to  freely 
advertise  for  competitive  bids  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  Government  and  the  producers. 


The  Lend-Lea»e  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  March  24,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESSES  BT  HON.  GERALD  P, 
NTE.  OF  NC»TH  DAKOTA 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  several  addresses 
I  have  delivered  over  the  radio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LEST  WE  FORGET  AND  REGRET 

(Delivered  over  radio  forum.  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System,  Wlllard  Hotel,  Sunday 
evening,  January  19.  1941) 

The  advocates  of  H.  R.  1776  have  main- 
tained that  dictatorship  was  a  thing  that  had 
to  be  destroyed,  by  steps  short  of  war,  of 
course.  It  is  anything  but  humorous  now  to 
find  these  advocates  concluding  that  the  only 
way  to  destroy  European  dictatorship  is  to 
create  an  American  dictatorship.  That  is 
precisely  what  H.  R.  1776  does. 

This  measure  is  another  step,  but  not  to  be 
called  a  step  short  of  war.  It  Is  a  step  ell  but 
straight  into  war. 

Under  its  terms  and  "notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  any  other  law"  the  President  is 
empowered  to  give,  lend,  lease,  or  sell  any 
American  defense  article  to  any  nation  he 
chooses  (however  secret  and  advantageous 
to  our  own  defense  our  military  mentors 
might  consider  it);  to  communicate  any  de- 
fense secret  he  might  wish  to  any  nation; 
to  permit  warring  nations  he  names  to  re- 
pair their  ships  in  American  ports  and  thus 
bring  the  war  to  our  very  shores;  to  give  our 
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Navy  to  another  nation  If  h«  chooses:  to 
open  the  doors  of  the  Treas\iry  to  such 
nations  as  he  might  choose  and  at  such  time 
•■  pleases  him.  It  Is  the  most  brazen  re- 
<iu«8t  ever  made,  a  request  upon  Congress 
to  surrender  every  bit  at  control  It  possesses 
"fo  check  or  halt  a  march  to  war.  a  request 
tot  Presidential  power  greater  than  was  ever 
accorded  even  a  wartime  President. 

The  fundamental  objections  to  this  bill 
•re  In  no  way  related  to  the  issue  of  helping 
Britain  to  win  her  war.  the  war  which  she 
herself  declared. 

Honesty  In  our  thinking  now  may  save  a 
lot  of  dishonest  explaining  In  the  years  to 
come.  What  help  that  Is  short  of  war 
might  we  now  give  Britain  that  Isn't  already 
being  given,  or  that  cannot  be  given  by  a 
Congress  that  has  overwhelmingly  granted 
help  It  could  consider  short  of  war? 

And   what   is   it   tliat   Britain   wants   and 
needs?    Churchill,  who  once  told  us  that  the 
war  could  have  been  ended  in  1917  if  only 
we  had  stayed  out  of  It.  tells  us  now  that 
Britain  must  have  credit,  a  thing  we  were 
told  by  our  own  leaders  she  had  so  much  of 
back  in  the  arms-embargo-repeal  days.    In 
the  same   breath  Mr.  Churchill  says  Britain 
does  not  need  American  sons,  not  in  1941, 
Jus*  credit  and  lou  of  it.     (Churchill  didn't 
say  what  would  be  the  need  for  American 
boys   In   1942.)     It's   credit   they   ask    now. 
whereupon  the  President  asks  for  the  power 
to  give  England  our  Navy  if  he  thinks  such 
Is  in  defense  of  America.     Incidentally,  the 
call  for  American   credit  comes  long  before 
those  who   have  profited  from  the   British 
style    of    democracy    have    even    begun    to 
scratch  their  own  resources  to  save  their  own 
country.    Morgenthau.  Knox,  and  Stlmson  to 
the   contrary    notwithstanding.   Britain   has 
great  sources  of  credit  here  in  the  Americas 
upon    which   to   draw,   as   revealed    by    the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  other  good  sources. 
What  of  Britain's  need  for  ships  if  she  is 
to  save  herself;  her  ability  to  carry  on  her 
necessary   commerce?    The   London   Econo- 
mist of  November  21  boasts  of  Britain's  un- 
precedented   naval    and    shipping    tonnage. 
Statistics  by  the  British  Government  in  Sep- 
tember reveal  that  during  the  war  months 
BrlWin   has  managed   to  Increase  her  own 
Imports  to  the  tune  of  33  percent   and  has 
lost  only  2  percent  of  her  exixjrt  trade   In 
spite  of  the  war. 

If  Britain  must  be  helped  with  her  com- 
merce, what's  the  matter  with  our  offering  to 
take  her  shipping  and  commerce  in  neutral 
waters  off  her  hands,  turn  her  ships  free  for 
her  immediate  war  needs,  and  get  our  idle 
merchantmen  at  work?  Why  not?  A  Lon- 
don publication  of  last  month  tells  why.  by 
boasting  of  British  ability  to  hold  her  foreign 
auto  market  against  all  comers. 

Let's  quit  mincing  words.  This  present 
howl  is  not  occasioned  by  fear  of  the  out- 
come of  the  war  for  England  nearly  so  much 
as  by  fear  that  England  may  have  to  pay 
for  her  own  war.  and  by  some  Americans  who 
probably  encouraged  England  to  take  the  war 
route.  This  Is  a  good  time  for  Americans  to 
do  a  visit  to  the  nearest  veterans'  hospital, 
and  to  weigh  again  the  other  costs  still  upon 
UB  as  a  result  of  our  last  "democracy"  rally. 
Such  visiting  and  such  weighing  may  save  \ia 
from  the  plunge  that  1776  Invites.  We 
should  do  these  things  lest  we  forge*,  lest 
we  regret  once  again. 


cms    aSAL    DAN6ZB    IS   IN    IMVOLVUIKNT   IN   WAS 

(Delivered  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  on  Saturday,  February  1,  1941) 
Once  we  were  of  pretty  much  one  mind  in 
determination  that  our  American  life  de- 
pended largely  upon  our  continuing  divorce- 
ment from  the  politics,  the  hates  and  the 
wars  of  Europe,  the  divorcement  for  which 
the  fathers  of  "76  paid  so  dearly.  In  1917  we 
took  •  Uttle  feeler  on  the  theory  that  maybe 


Europe  had  changed  since  '76.  That  feeler 
and  the  consequent  experience  gave  meaning 
and  new  life  to  the  warnings  of  Washington, 
JefJerson.  Monroe,  and  their  kind. 

But  during  late  months  we  have  given  ear 
to  propaganda.  We've  permitted  sympathies 
to  become  powerful  emotions  which  have 
carried  us  to  dangerous  exuemes,  and  now. 
finally,  to  the  challenge  of  participation  in 
war  abroad. 

That  challenge  is  the  lend-lease  bill,  ironi- 
cally numbered  1776.  It  is  a  brazen,  open 
proposal  to  let  the  President  set  aside,  at  his 
choosing,  provisions  of  existing  law  which 
safeguard  our  continued  noninvolvement  In 
Europe's  war.  It  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  exercise  complete  control  over  the 
American  purse  and  to  take  certain  steps 
which  are  actual  steps  to  war.  None  who  read 
the  lend-lease  bill  Is  going  to  call  these 
provisions  of  the  law  "hidden."  They  are  as 
open  as  the  face  of  the  clock,  as  direct  as 
provisions  of  law  can  be  direct. 

Only  yesterday  Secretary  Knox  testified  that 
the  President  already  has  the  power  to  order 
the  American  Navy  to  convoy  munitions  ship- 
ments into  dangerous  war  zones.  What  this 
action  would  invite  is  obvloxis.  Denial  of  this 
power  ought  to  be  clearly  written  into  law 
by  this  Congress.  The  lend-lease  bill  would 
put  us  straight  into  the  war  by  permitting 
the  war  vessels  of  belligerent  nations  to  enter 
our  own  ports  for  repairs,  bringing  submarine 
warfare  to  our  very  shores.  The  bill  would 
empower  the  President  to  give  to  any  nation 
he  chooses  any  part  or  all  of  our  Naval 
Establishment. 

This  is  a  sad  hoxur.      Many  are  believing 
that    the   lend-lease   bill    is    nothing    more 
than     a     give-help-short-of-war-to-England 
bill.     Overwhelmingly,  the  American  people 
seem  to  favor  help  to  England.     Once  the 
ice  was  broken,  as  It  was  by  repeal  of  the 
arms    embargo,    it    has   not    mattered    how 
much  or  how  little  help  we  gave,  or  give,  so 
long  as  It  was  short  of  war.     These  people 
must   be    given    time    to    realize    that   this 
pending  lend-lease   bill   is  not   confined   to 
steps   short   of  war.      Indeed,   this   present 
legislative  effort  combined  with  what  is  be- 
ing done  by  our  Government  through  the 
purchase,  for  Instance,  of   the   tags   which 
are  to  identify  our  dead  and  our  wounded, 
should    stir    in    every    American    heart    the 
knowledge  that  we  are  moving  fast,  oh  so 
fast,  into  another  European   war  with  the 
only  purpose  to  be  that   of  reforming  and 
bringing    order  to   Europe.      What    a   sight 
it    makes!    Thomas    Jefferson    described    it 
when  he  said:   "For  us  to  attempt  to  reform 
all    Europe   and   bring   them   back  to   prin- 
ciples  of   morality,   and    a   respect   for  the 
equal  rights  of  nations,  would  show  vis  to 
be  only  maniacs  of  another  character." 

What  can  we  do  for  Britain  short  of  war 
that  Is  not  now  being  done?  The  answer 
to  the  question  Is  only  revealing  of  the 
fact  that  the  lend-lease  bill  contemplates 
steps  now  that  are  not  short  of  war.  It 
Is  amazing  how  lightly  this  challenge  seems 
to  rest  upon  some  beads. 

Without  the  fear  of  danger  of  our  being 
successfully  attacked  by  European  powers 
if  they  were  successful  in  Europe,  this  kind 
of  legislation  could  not  get  to  first  base. 

This  fear  Is  not  warranted.  Give  Hitler 
whatever  power  might  come  to  him  by  rea- 
son of  the  outcome  of  the  war  In  Europe 
and  give  us  the  same  time  that  he  has  to 
add  to  that  power,  then  if  he  should  choose, 
foolishly,  to  make  war  up>on  this  hemisphere 
we  can  give  him,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
"the  works"  as  no  power  was  ever  given  "the 
works"  before. 

Just  now  we  are  being  filled  up  with  the 
awful  fear  that  England  Is  unprepared  to 
carry  on  fvuther  without  our  financial  aid. 
when  in  truth  England  has  possessions  and 
holdings  here  in  this  hemisphere  convertible 
into  a  piirchasing  power  that  is  great  enough 
to  continue  her  purchases,  on  such  a  scale  as 


she  has  been  purchasing,  for  many,  many 
years.  Surely,  if  the  cause  of  saving  England 
Is  a  good  cause,  Englishmen  themselves  should 
be  willing  to  spend  their  own  wealth  in  that 
savings  before  we  are  asked  to  pour  our  re- 
sources into  such  a  cause.  Sometimes  I  think 
that  the  real  purpose  Involved  In  all  of  this 
agitation  for  our  benefit  is  that  mainly  of 
winning  access  to  our  resources  and  wealth, 
to  be  poured  into  that  wasteful  European 
game  as  we  poured  It  once  before,  never  to 
see  it  again.  The  Indians  have  a  word  for  it. 
It  is  an  old  saying  among  the  Indians  that 
"White  man  fool  Indian  once,  shame  on 
white  man;  white  man  fool  Indian  twice, 
shame  on  Indian." 

Our  American  defense  has  never  been  de- 
pendent  upon   the   British   Navy,   and   it   is 
not  thus  dependent  now.    And  it  never  will 
be  thus  dependent.    Instead  of  dribbling  away 
our  resources  and  gambling  on  any  order  in 
E^irope,   we   ought   to   be    making    ourselves 
strong  in  an  economic  way,  building  up  our 
resources,  making  strong  and  healthy  our  own 
land,  and   devoting   our  full  energy  to  the 
building  of  whatever  defense  might  be  called 
for    against   the    worst   that    could   possibly 
grow  out  of  this  pending  world  strife.     We 
ought  to  take  hold  of  ourselves  before  it  Is 
too  late.     It  is  going  to  be  too  late   If  we 
permit  enactment  of  this  so-called  lend-lease 
bill.     That    can   be   prevented   only    if    the 
American  people  will  make  strong,  very  strong, 
their  protest   against  this  drift  to  war;    so 
strong  that  the  protest  can  be  heard  above 
the  din  and  the  rabble  occasioned  by  this 
pressing  propaganda  and  the  voices  of  fear 
and  of  hate,  voices  that  have  qiilte  completely 
forgotten  that  America's  real  danger  lies  In 
Involvement  In  another  war,  which  will  add 
to  burdens  already  so  great  that  ovirs  Is  a 
struggle  to  win  our  way  out.    Let  that  voice 
be  heard.    Democracy,  our  kind  of  democracy, 
can  be  expected  to  respond  to  it.    Let  us  make 
It  heard  as  it  will  be  heard  if  only  there  will 
be    acknowledgment    of    the    fact    that    the 
"isms"  of  today  are  as  nothing  compared  with 
what  will  be  our  lot  If  we  Invite  the  shambles 
that  win  be   ours  in  a  political,  economic, 
and  social  way  If  we  but  let  ourselves   be 
dragged  into  this  war  that  promises  a  duration 
of  years. 


POLrriCAi   BETRAYAL? 

(Excerpts  from  address  before  Legion  of 
Honor,  Lincoln  Day  banquet  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Wednesday  evf'nlng,  February 
12,  1941) 

Lincoln,  with  all  his  other  eccomplishments 
to  which  we  pay  constant  tribute,  contributed 
more  than  did  any  other  to  the  creation  of  a 
great  political  party,  the  Republican  Party. 
He  gave  that  party  great  character  by  his 
leadership.  His  was  a  leadership  recognizing 
the  need  for  a  strong  second-party  system; 
a  leadership  of  Integrity;  a  leadership  which 
offered  phrases  and  speeches  which  were 
meant  by  that  leader  and  stood  by  that 
leader.  Lincoln's  was  a  leadership  that  in- 
spired confidence  in  what  he  did  and  what  he 
had  to  say. 

Not  as  much  can  be  said  of  some  more  mod- 
ern leaders  who  talk  in  a  campaign  for  ora- 
torical effect  and  who  say  things  in  a  cam- 
paign which  they  do  not  mean. 

Last  fall  a  paramount  issue  confronting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign  was  the  question  of  staying  cut 
or  getting  more  deeply  into  Europe's  war. 
Millions  of  the  American  electorate  listened 
again  and  again  and  again  to  Wendell  WiUkle, 
counting  him  more  apt  than  his  opponent  to 
keep  us  out  of  that  war.  During  his  cam- 
paign he  told  Americans  It  was  his  purpose  to 
"keep  out  of  war  at  all  hazards";  that  "the 
battle  of  America  is  a  battle  for  liberty." 
"It  belongs  right  here  at  home."  The  Amer- 
ican people  listened  again  and  again  to  as- 
surances by  Wilikie  of  will  and  determination 
to  keep  this  country  out  of  war.    He  charged 


again  and  again  and  again  that  the  Roosevelt 
administration  was  edging  us  toward  war  by 
careless  speech  and  careless  action.  He  de- 
clared that  President  Roosevelt  was  deliber- 
ately Inciting  us  to  war,  encouraging  other 
countries  to  hope  for  more  from  us  than  we 
were  able  to  give.  That  the  President  was 
being  pushed  and  moving  to  dictatorship; 
that  Roosevelt  contributed  to  the  downfall  of 
European  democracy  and  alleged  that  Roose- 
velt shared  direct  responsibility  for  the  Euro- 
pean war.  Wilikie  alleged  a  determination  to 
do  everything  possible  to  prevent  a  moving  In 
of  dictatorship  upon  our  own  Government. 
Just  before  election  Mr.  WUlkie  said  at  Balti- 
more: "On  the  basis  of  Roosevelt's  past  per- 
formance with  pledges  to  the  people  you  may 
expect  we  will  be  at  war  by  April  1941  If  he  Is 
elected." 

And  now  comes  a  legislative  proposal  called 
the  lend-lease  bill  proposing  the  conferring 
upon  the  President  of  powers  hereto  unheard 
of  even  In  wartime  in  this  country  of  ours. 
There  follows  a  hurrying  and  scurrying  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Wilikie  to  move  again  Into  the 
limelight;  he  files  to  England,  spends  6  or  7 
days  with  officials  and  photographers,  and  re- 
turns as  an  expert  on  the  issues  involved  in 
the  pending  fight  on  the  lend-lease  bill. 

Yesterday,  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  Mr.  Wilikie  was  confronted 
one  after  another  with  these  election  declara- 
tions of  his.  Men  upon  the  committee  wanted 
to  know  what  had  come  over  the  man  that 
would  cause  him  to  so  completely  alter  the 
position  he  had  enunciated  In  the  last  Presi- 
dential campaign.  His  explanations  were  ar- 
rogant and  an  insult  to  the  American  elec- 
torate and  particularly  those  millions  who 
listened  to  him  in  all  seriousness  last  fall. 
What  was  his  explanation?  Merely  this:  "It 
was  a  bit  of  campaign  oratory." 

I  am  not  one  to  enjoy  and  laugh  at  light 
explanations  of  that  kind.  Instead  I  find  my- 
self enraged,  enraged  because  of  the  degree  of 
betrayal  which  was  afforded  by  party  leader- 
ship last  fall.  If  Mr.  Wilikie  has  not  de- 
stroyed a  two-party  system  in  this  country, 
-be  has  at  least  contributed  largely  to  Its  de- 
struction. He  has  told  the  American  elec- 
torate not  to  believe  Presidential  candidates 
in  the  future.  He  has  very  definitely  Jeopard- 
ized the  two-party  system  and  contributed  to 
the  creation  of  a  one-party  system  and  a  drift 
to  dictatorship. 

My  mall  for  many  weeks  has  brought  to  me 
communications  from  individuals  who  were 
wondering  if  there  might  have  been  a  con- 
spiracy starting  with  the  nominating  conven- 
tion here  in  your  city  of  Philadelphia  last 
summer;  a  conspiracy  by  forces  whose  pur- 
pose it  was  to  deny  to  the  American  people 
an  honest  division  of  opinion  on  this  Inter- 
national meddling  issue;  a  conspiracy  to  deny 
to  the  people  of  America  a  chance  to  make 
their  individual  weight  and  wishes  felt  on 
this  question  of  our  democracy  moving  Into 
another  foreign  war. 

Whatever  degree  of  conspiracy  did  or  did 
not  exist,  there  can  be  no  discounting  the  de- 
gree of  betrayal  which  many  people  who  sup- 
ported him  feel  that  Wendell  Wilikie  has  af- 
forded. His  leadership  has  been  indeed  far, 
far  removed  from  the  caliber  of  leadership 
which  was  our  good  fortune  in  the  days  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

AID  BRrrAIN  INSIDE  THE  LAW 

(Radio  address  February  17,  1941) 
If  the  people  of  America  only  knew  what 
was  In  this  so-called  lease-lend  bill — if  they 
only  knew  how  far  it  was  from  being  a  na- 
tional-defense bill,  or  a  bill  for  aid  to  Eng- 
land— they  would  raise  their  voices  in  loud- 
er protest  than  the  American  voice  has  ever 
been  raised  before. 

Many  Americans  who  know  what  is  in  the 
bill  are  restraining  their  voices  because  of  an 
element  of  fear  that  has  been  Injected,  fear 
of  retaliation  against  those  who  dare  to  pro- 


test this  proposed  grant  of  unheard-of  power 
to  the  President.  There  is  not  need  to  fear 
honest  expression  of  honest  American  thought 
at  this  time.  We  are  not  at  war.  Instead 
we  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  pre- 
sumably our  democracy  is  functioning  as  al- 
ways. Let  the  courageous  American  voice  be 
heard.  Let  there  be  honest  speaking  of 
wishes  and  Interests  at  this  time  when,  as 
many  of  us  believe,  the  future  of  democracy 
rests  in  the  decision  to  be  made  within  the 
next  2  or  3  weeks  by  the  96  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

The  lease-lend  bill  is  a  bundle  of  concealed 
dynamite — dynamite  that  would  destroy 
quite  completely  the  power  of  the  people  or 
their  representatives,  the  Congress,  to  exercise 
any  voice  of  influence  in  the  further  course 
that  our  country  may  pursue  which  would 
lead  inevitably  to  our  participation  in  Eu- 
rope's war.  The  bill  Is  a  vast  grant  of  powers 
belonging  with  the  people  but  given  under 
this  bill  to  the  President.  It  would  give  him 
the  power  to  make  commitments  with  no 
limit  to  any  power  upon  this  earth,  commit- 
ments which  a  Congress  would  quite  surely 
have  to  back  up  with  appropriations  since  it 
would  be  Congress  that  granted  the  power  to 
the  President  to  make  the  commitments. 

It  is  a  bill  which,  becoming  the  law.  would 
find  the  President  empowered  to  open  our 
ports  to  the  war  vessels  of  certain  nations 
at  war.  for  repairs.  This  would  most  cer- 
tainly bring  to  our  very  shores  submarine 
warfare  and  all  Its  challenge  to  what  we  cer- 
tainly would  consider  our  own  best  Interests 
and  defense.  The  bill  would  permit  the  Pres- 
ident to  give  to  any  power  upon  earth  that 
he  chose,  any  part  or  all  of  our  national-de- 
fense establishment,  including  our  Navy. 
This  power  would  Include  that  of  giving  such 
part  of  our  national  defense  as  is  now  on 
order  to  another  power  when  it  is  completed. 
The  bill  is  one  that  would  empower  the  Presi- 
dent to  ignore  any  law  that  has  been  written 
with  a  view  to  keeping  us  out  of  war,  and  to 
promulgate  his  own  rules  and  regulations  as 
respects  our  further  contact  with  the  Euro- 
pean war.  To  put  it  mildly,  the  lend-lease 
bill  is  a  go-to-war  bill,  and  Its  execution 
would  certainly  bring  those  incidents  which 
would  leave  Congress  with  no  alternative 
than  that  of  declaring  war. 

All  of  these  powers  are  granted  in  the 
name  of  insuring  our  defense  and  of  helping 
England.  We  are  told  that  England  Is  out 
of  money  and  can  no  longer  continue  making 
purchases  of  the  supplies  she  needs  from  us 
unless  we  afford  her  the  money  and  credit 
necessary;  and  whose  word  do  we  take  as  to 
the  truth  of  this  declaration?  Only  that  of 
spokesmen  for  Great  Britain.  No  American 
study-  has  been  made  or  permitted  of  Just 
what  might  be  the  holdings  of  Great  Britain 
In  this  hemisphere  that  are  convertible  to  a 
purchasing  power.  The  truth  is  that  on  the 
basis  of  Federal  Reserve  bank  figures  afforded 
last  fall  Britain  has  much  here  to  draw  on 
still  to  continue  her  cash-and-carry  purchases 
of  necessities.  We  are  being  brought  Into 
this  war  to  finance  It — to  finance  the  saving 
of  England — even  before  England  had  begun 
to  use  her  own  resources  to  the  saving  of 
hers3lf.  It  has  been  the  same  old  story  of 
making  a  sucker  of  Uncle  Sam  without  a 
thought  of  the  awfulness  that  is  to  follow 
when  we  strive  again  to  balance  our  economy 
and  to  operate  on  a  normal  basis.  When  it 
is  found  that  the  repeal  of  our  arms  embargo 
and  the  enactment  of  the  lend-lease  bill, 
with  all  Its  powers  to  the  President,  Is  not 
enough,  from  England's  standpoint,  we  shall 
expect  the  invitations  sure  to  follow — to  send 
some  American  boys  to  the  European  battle- 
fields to  the  end  that  there  might  be  Ameri- 
can bloodshed  there.  In  this  manner  can 
our  Interest  in  the  war  be  expedited  to  a 
point  where  we  shall  throw  our  everything 
into  a  cause  that  is  so  completely  foreign  to 
our  own. 


This  all  happened  once  before.  We  even 
went  so  far  in  1917  as  to  believe  that  we 
could  declare  war  without  having  to  send 
men  into  the  service  and  into  Europe. 
Months  after  this  declaration  of  war  English- 
men were  wishing  for  the  shedding  of  some 
American  blood  in  Europe  so  that  President 
Wilson  would  drive  for  greater  force  by  Amer- 
ica in  the  European  war.  Viscount  Esher,  who 
was  then  the  right-hand  man  to  the  King  of 
England,  wrote  In  his  journals  on  August  3. 
1917,  this:  "No  American  is  likely  to  be  killed 
before  November.  This  is  unfortunate,  as 
Wilson  may  require  to  be  steadied  before 
then,  and  only  the  death  of  young  Americans 
can  Insure  him  stability."  Here  was  a  cold, 
cold  prayer  for  blood.  A  few  days  later,  after 
making  this  entry.  Viscount  Efeher  writes  in 
his  Journals  that  Henry  Morgenthau.  at  that 
time  prominent  in  administration  circles, 
as  his  son  is  prominent  at  the  present  time 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  had  asked  to 
see  him.  and  of  this  visit  with  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau the  British  nobleman  wrote  in  his  Jour- 
nal this — of  Mr.  Morgenthau's  report  to  him: 
'Hitherto  American  organization  has  pro- 
ceeded slowly.  There  are  reasons  concerned 
with  the  domestic  adjustment  of  American 
policy  that  made  more  rapid  progress  impos- 
sible. But  the  Government  now  possesses 
fuller  powers  and  progress  should  be  ac- 
celerated. •  •  •  That  there  is  another 
aspect  of  this  question  Mr.  Morgenthau  is 
aware,  and  he  realizes  the  Importance  upon 
the  morale  of  the  French  Army  and  the 
French  people  of  cementing  the  alliance  by 
shedding  American  blood  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  If  many  lives  have  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, the  Influence  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple can  only  be  beneficent." 

Ah,  how  cold-blooded  was  the  process  then  I 
How  easily  then  we  came  to  feel  that  Ameri- 
can blood  was  a  sacrifice  quite  necessary  I  We 
shall  bring  ourselves  to  that  point  of  view 
again  if  we  permit  a  continuation  of  this  mad 
course  up>on  which  we  have  been  set  and 
which  has  now  culminated  by  the  offering  of 
the  lend-lease  bill.  All  the  assurances  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  there  will  be  de- 
clared need  for  American  boys  in  the  Euro- 
pean war,  and  those  who  today  plead  no  such 
need  will  be  the  first  to  suggest  or  demand  it. 
Secretaries  in  the  President's  Cabinet  de- 
cline to  tell  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Just  what  is  the  purpose  of  all  the 
provisions  of  the  lend-lease  bill.  Each  one 
suggested  ij  the  committee  that  another 
member  of  the  Cabinet  was  better  prepared 
to  discuss  this  than  he.  Inability  to  get  from 
the  administration  a  direct  expression  of  pur- 
pose in  the  bill  makes  it  altogether  fair  that 
we  go  to  the  address  by  the  President  him- 
self; his  address  to  Congress  shows  the  base 
for  the  lend-lease  bill.  In  that  address  the 
President  stated  eloquently  a  purpose  that 
this  program  would  serve.  Here  was  his  dec- 
laration: 

"In  the  future  days  we  look  forward  to  s 
world  founded  upon  four  essential  human 
freedoms. 

'The  first  is  freedom  of  speech  and  expres- 
sion— everywhere  In  the  world. 

"The  second  is  freedom  of  every  person  to 
worship  God  in  his  own  way — everywhere  in 
the  world. 

"The  third  is  freedom  from  want  •  •  • 
everywhere  in  the  world. 

"The  fourth  is  freedom  from  fear 
•     •     •     anywhere  in  the  world." 

A  beautiful  vision  indeed,  but  how  shall  it 
be  accomplished?  By  making  ourselves  an 
arsenal  for  all  the  world?  By  giving  power 
to  the  President  to  underwrite  every  cause 
which  he  might  believe  to  be  right,  every- 
where in  the  world?  And  when  shall  this 
dream  be  realized?  Well,  the  President  him- 
self tells  us  when.  Quoting  again  from  his 
January  6  address  to  the  Congress,  he  said: 
"That  is  no  vision  of  a  distant  millenium. 
It  is  a  definite  basis  for  a  kind  of  world  at- 
tainable in  our  time  and  generation."    Thers 
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jou  have  It.  In  our  time  and  generation. 
We  are  going  to  bring  to  all  the  world  fo\ir 
eaaential  bxunan  freedoms  which  we  in  Amer- 
ica do  not  yet  enjoy — freedoms  which  in  some 
particulars  are  growing  smaller  and  ever 
■mailer  even  for  Americans. 

What  shall  we  say  of  this  pattern  of  pur- 
pose for  the  lend-lease  bill  which  the  Presi- 
dent laid  down  in  his  address  to  Ctongress? 
Shall  we  call  it  madness — downright  mad- 
nesfr— or  shaU  we  call  it  what  Wendell  WUlkie 
f^iia  "campaign  oratory"  when  he  himself  is 
found  saying  things  which  he  does  not  be- 
lieve, things  to  catch  the  fancy  and  the  votes 
of  Americans.  For  months  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  America  in  the  name  of  "steps 
short  of  war."  steps  which  aggregate  finally  a 
mtreh  to  war.  Grant  now  the  powers  which 
the  President  demands  in  the  lend-lease 
bill,  and  thcohly  question  that  will  remain 
will  be  one  as  to  just  when  we  might  move 
definitely  and  actively  to  war. 

American  voters,  American  fathers.  Ameri- 
can mothers,  American  boys  and  American 
girls,  demand  to  know  what  is  in  this  lend- 
lease  bill.  Demand  of  your  newspapers  that 
they  publish  the  bill  in  its  entirety.  It  is 
not  so  long  that  it  wont  bear  publication. 
Then  after  knowing  what  is  in  the  bill,  write 
to  your  own  two  Senators  here  in  Washing- 
ton, write  intelligently  and  let  them  know 
what  you  think  of  it.  Her<i  in  Washington 
the  impression  is  strong  that  the  American 
people  are  overwhelmingly  for  this  bill,  lly 
own  guess  is  that  the  people  of  America  are 
overwhelmingly  against  this  bill,  when  they 
know  what  is  in  It. 

lliere  can  be  no  denying  that  there  is  a 
preponderant  wish  in  America  to  aid  England, 
within  the  law  and  within  such  bounds  as 
will  keep  us  out  of  the  war.  This  lend-lease 
bill  Is  not  such  a  bill.  Instead,  it  is  a  bill 
eatablishing  new  law.  new  ways  to  help  Eng- 
land at  our  own  expense,  new  ways  to  get  into 
the  war. 

Americans,  make  yourselves  heard.  In  do- 
ing that  you  not  only  exercise  a  right,  but 
you  pursue  a  duty,  a  duty  to  be  served  if  the 
one  great  remaining  democracy  upon  the 
face  of  this  earth  Is  to  endure. 

IXin>-I,KASE  BILL  A  CKAB  rOB  POWZB 

(Address  before  America  First  mass  meeting. 
Hew  York.  Thursday,  February  20.  1»41) 

Increasingly  apparent  is  that  preponder- 
ant need  for  such  constitutional  provision 
a«  well  give  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
chance  to  vote,  and  the  sole  right  to  de- 
termine, whether  the  United  States  should 
Migage  in  another  foreign  war.  In  the  im- 
mediate absence  of  8\ich  a  provision  within 
our  Constitution  it  is  essential,  so  essential, 
that  the  people  of  this  country  voice  them- 
selves emphatically  In  opposition  to  this 
pending  lend-lease  biU  If  our  coimtry  Is  to 
be  saved  from  the  ravages  that  will  follow 
our  plunging  again  Into  the  hates,  the  fears, 
and  the  wars  of  Europe. 

I  never  dreamed  that  in  this  enlightened 
age  the  American  p>eople  could  be  so  com- 
pletely blinded  and  would  so  absolutely  lend 
themselves  to  the  blinding  process  to  which 
they  have  had  to  submit,  as  is  evident  on 
every  hand  these  days. 

Hate  and  fear,  planted  by  the  Lippmanns 
and  the  Lawrences  and  the  Winchells  and  the 
Dorothy  Thompsons  and  the  Roosevelts  and 
the  Knoxes  and  the  Btimpsons  and  the  Mor- 
genthaus,  have  brought  our  Nation  to  the 
brink  of  the  most  terrible  challenge  it  has 
ever  known.  If  we,  you  and  I,  permit  this 
■o-called  lend-lease  bUl  to  become  the  law 
of  the  land  we  shall  find  ourselves,  almost 
overnight,  in  war.  the  very  kind  of  war  with 
which  85  percent  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  vowed  again  and  again  they  would 
have  nothing  to  do.  What  that  kind  of  war 
is  going  to  mean,  and  what  our  Indulgence  in 
ft  thus  far  is  going  to  ultimately  cost,  stag- 
gers the  imagination.     Tet  we   had  better 


awaken  these  imaginations  of  ours  and  see 
what  we  are  wishing  upon  ourselves  and  upon 
the  generations  to  follow. 

We  can't  be  vmmindful  of  the  cost  of  dol- 
lars today  when  we  are  pouring  out  at  the 
rate  of  ten  to  twenty  billion  dollars  a  year,  and 
wovild.  imder  the  lend-lease  bill,  make  the 
sky  the  limit  as  respects  the  power  of  the 
President  to  draw  dollar  aid  to  Great  Britain. 
We  had  ought  to  be  mindful  of  what  a  bil- 
lion dollars  Is.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact 
that  if  every  income  in  the  United  States  of 
10,000  dollars  or  more  per  annum  were  to  be 
confiscated  by  the  Government,  that  It  wo\ild 
bring  a  total  Income  of  only  {4.000.000,000? 

Add  to  this  kind  of  consideration  the  death 
and  the  heartbreak  that  will  come  to  every 
cross  road  in  America,  L'  not  to  every  hearth- 
stone In  America,  and  then  be  mindful  of  the 
fact  that,  even  though  we  win  another  war, 
we  shall  have  won  an  economic  consideration 
that  wiU  find  the  United  States  entertaining 
more  "isms"  than  the  world  ever  dreamed 
possible  upon  its  combined  surface.  The 
shambles  that  will  be  ours  in  an  economic 
way,  in  a  social  way.  The  damnedest,  finest 
ruins  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Not  patriotic 
now.  but  wait. 

The  most  dangeroiis  column  a  nation  of 
free  people  has  ever  known  has  been  that  col- 
\imn  of  American  columnists  feeding  \w  daily 
with  the  fear  of  what  is  going  to  be  our  lot  if 
Britain  loses  this  war.  I  am  not  ready  for  a 
moment  to  concede  that  Britain  is  going  to 
lose  the  war,  however  sure  I  am  that  Britain 
isnt  going  to  win  the  war  in  the  sense  that 
wars  have  been  won  in  the  past.  But  isn't  It 
passing  strange  that  these  very  same  people 
who  are  so  fearful  about  our  fortune  In  the 
event  of  British  failure  to  win  are  the  same 
identical  people  who  were  not  sufficiently 
fearful  about  the  future  to  care  a  hang  about 
what  50  destroyers  might  mean  to  us  if  the 
worst  that  might  happen  in  Europe  were  to 
be  turned  upon  the  United  States? 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the  degree  to  which 
we  have  been  caused  to  feel  that  ovir  life  as  a 
nation  is  dependent  upon  somebody  else's 
navy.  The  only  navy  in  the  world  that  has 
ever  been  a  threat  to  any  liberty  or  any  policy 
pursiied  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  the 
navy  which  we  are  now  caused  to  believe  is 
o\ir  first  line  of  defense.  We  never,  never 
have  been  dependent  upon  the  British  Navy. 
We  are  not  dependent  now  upon  that  Navy, 
and  God  forbid  the  day  when  we  shall  let  our- 
selves be  dependent  upon  that  Navy. 

Much  is  said  now  concerning  the  question 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  nationals  liquidat- 
ing  their  securities  in   this  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, converting  them  to  dollars  that  they 
might  continue  to  buy  the  help  that  we  are 
ready  to  give  in  the  way  of  supplies  needed  to 
help  England  defend  herself.    There  are  bil- 
lions of  that  kind  of  security  upon  which 
Britain  might  draw,  yet.  with  the  aid  of  the 
columnists  we  are  being  educated  now  to  see 
how  unfair  it  would  be  to  ask  Britain  to  liqui- 
date any  further  than  she  has;  unfair  to  ask 
Britain  and  her  nationals  to  spend  their  own 
resources  to  save  themselves  before  we  start 
pouring  out  oin-  resources  in  their  salvation. 
Leslie  Gould,  financial  editor  of  the  New 
York  American,  tells  in  his  column  of  how 
international  bankers  sought  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  open  up  the   way  for  this  kind  of 
propaganda,  to  write  a  story  to  the  effect  that 
we  should  not  ask  Britain  to  liquidate  fur- 
ther, a  story  that  would  say  to  the  American 
people:  "Britain  is  fighting  our  war,  we  ought 
to  be  willing  to  spend  some  billions  in  their 
behalf."     Gould  tells  us  that  these  bankers 
told  him  that  if  he  didn't  choose  to  enjoy 
the  scoop  of  writing  and  publishing  such  a 
story,  they  could  get  Walter  Lippmann   or 
David  Lawrence  to  do  It.    What  a  rotten  re- 
flection upon  American  Journalism — my  own 
profession  if  1  have  one. 

This  is  the  same  Lippmann  who  only  this 
morning  reflects  upon  the  nonlnterventlon- 
ists  in  Congress  and  insinuates  that  there 


has  been  no  consistency  in  our  policy  of  pro- 
viding a  national  defense  for  our  own  coun- 
try. That  is  the  same  old  story  that  has 
long  prevailed  whereas,  in  truth,  our  purpose 
has  been  that  of  providing  adequately  for  the 
defense  of  the  United  States.  That  larger 
defense  has  grown  Increasingly  necessary  as 
the  Roosevelt  administration,  cheered  by  the 
Lippmanns,  has  pursued  a  foreign-policy  con- 
duct that  requires  more  and  ever  more  of 
national  defense.  A  two-ocean  navy,  a  three- 
ocean  navy,  a  four-ocean  navy  is  quite  In- 
adequate if  it  seeks  to  r\m  with  a  policy  that 
finds  the  President  of  the  United  States 
challenging  every  power  upon  this  earth.  For 
what? 

Under  the  lease-lend  bill  the  United  States 
Is  being  asked  to  do  for  England  many,  many 
times  more  than  England's  dominions  are 
being  asked  to  do  for  England.  No  lend-lease 
program  has  been  passed  by  Canada.  In  Can- 
ada's relations  with  England,  she  is  demand- 
ing for  all  that  England  buys  cash  on  the 
barrel,  and  getting  it.  If  we  pass  the  lend- 
lease  bill,  mark  my  word,  it  will  be  the  United 
States  cash  that  England  will  use  in  con- 
tinuing her  cash  purchases  from  her  own 
dominions. 

We  indulge  ourselves  in  a  conscription  pro- 
gram that  makes  uncertain  for  years  the  for- 
tunes of  millions  of  America's  yoimg  men. 
In  Canada  they  conscript  as  of  a  limited  age 
for  a  mere  4  months  of  military  training, 
which  Is  accompanied  by  a  guaranty  that 
the  conscrlptees  will  engage  in  foreign  serv- 
ice only  if  they  volunteer  to  engage  In  it. 

What  monkeys— what  sillies  we  Americans 
are  being  made!  The  Indians  have  a  word 
for  it.  Say  they:  "White  man  fool  Indian 
once,  shame  on  white  man;  white  man  fool 
Indian  twice,  shame  on  Indian. " 

Advocates  of  the  lend-lease  bill  paint  a 
picture  of  it  that  would  have  us  believe  that 
it  was  the  most  innocent  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  Congress  has  even  been  asked  to 
enact.  They  toss  a  blanket  of  denial  upon 
every  charge  concerning  the  powers  that  it 
will  bring  to  the  President.  In  the  name  of 
unity  they  ask  for  support  of  it  as  merely 
"aid  for  England,"  as  "only  national  de- 
fense." as  "for  democracy."  Ah,  what  a  bill 
we  shall  pay  in  the  name  of  these  things  if 
the  lend-lease  bill  Is  made  the  law! 

Americans,  don't  fool  yourselves.  With 
eyes  you  can  read,  with  ears  you  can  hear 
that  this  bill  grants  very  definite  powers  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  powers  in 
excess  of  those  ever  granted  to  a  President 
even  in  time  of  war.  In  this  bill  are  the 
powers  to  the  President  alone  to: 

First.  Make    military    alliances    with    any 
nations  anywhere  In  the  world. 
Second.  Give  away  the  United  States  Navy. 
Third.  Dispose  of   every  scrap  of  defense 
material  of  the  Army. 

Fourth.  Part  with  every  airplane  in  oxir 
Air  Service. 

Fifth.  Hand  over  to  other  nations  our  air- 
plane and  other  military  secrets. 

Sixth.  Give  to  foreign  governments  all  our 
military  plans. 

Seventh.  Open  our  harbors  to  a  belligerent 
fleet  and  so  to  bring  the  war  to  our  shores. 
Eighth.  Seize  the  ships  of  other  nations 
and  turn  them  over  to  a  belligerent. 

Ninth.  To  Junk  all  the  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  labor. 

Tenth.  To  send  naval  convoys  into  war 
zones. 

Eleventh.  To  fix  the  terms  by  which  our 
defense  materials  are  to  be  turned  over  to 
another  nation. 

Twelfth.  To  determine  what  payment.  If 
at  all,  this  country  would  receive  in  return 
for  these  vast  grants  to  another  coimtry. 

Thirteenth.  To    saddle   upon    the   United 

States  the  costs  of  a  foreign  government's  war. 

Fourteenth.  To  place  upon  the  taxpayers 

of  the  United  States  the  entire  cost  of  the 

second  world  war.  If  we  enter  It. 

Fifteenth.  To  buy  the  British  Navy. 
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Sixteenth.  To  Ignore  or  repeal  any  existing 
law  which  the  President  considers  Interferes 
With  his  conduct  of  national  defense. 

Seventeenth.  To  govern  through  adminis- 
trative proclamation. 

With  our  country  at  peace,  are  such  powers 
necessary?  Aren't  they  Instead  sticks  of 
dynamite  that  could  destroy  representative 
government  and  substitute  a  military  econ- 
omy for  our  own  economy? 

Help  England  before  England  Is  ready  to 
fully  undertake  to  help  herself?  Help  Eng- 
land even  to  the  extent  of  completely  de- 
moralizing our  economy?  Help  England  to 
the  extent  of  giving  to  one  man  the  power 
to  tie  us  directly  into  that  European  war? 
My   friends.    Its    insanity,    madness,   suicide. 

Of  course,  we  like  to  have  the  world  enjoy 
the  privileges  which  have  been  in  better  days 
the  fortunes  of  us  Americans.  But  we  ought 
to  know  that  it  doesn't  lie  within  our  power 
to  Inflict  our  Ideals  upon  all  peoples.  We 
tried  it  once.  We  failed  miserably.  We  swore 
we  would  never  do  it  again.  But  pass  this 
lend-lease  bill  and  we  will  do  It  again  with- 
out any  more  prospect  of  winning  the  cause 
for  which  we  fight  than  we  enjoyed  the  last 
time.  Jefferson  told  us  that  "For  us  to  at- 
tempt to  reform  all  Europe  and  bring  them 
back  to  principles  of  moralty  and  a  respect 
for  the  equal  rights  of  nations  would  show 
us  to  be  only  maniacs  of  another  character." 

But  our  President  sees  nothing  Insane 
about  his  undertaking  to  such  ends.  Hear 
his  appeal  to  Congress  a  month  ago.  Just  pre- 
ceding the  introduction  of  the  lend-lease 
bill: 

"In  the  future  days  we  lock  forward  to  a 
world  founded  upon  four  essential  human 
freedoms. 

"The  first  Is  freedom  of  speech  and  ex- 
pression— everywhere  In  the  world. 

"The  second  Is  freedom  of  every  person  to 
worship  Gcd  In  his  own  way— everywhere  In 
the  world. 

"The  third  is  freedom  from  want — any- 
where in  the  world. 

"The  fourth  Is  freedom  from  fear — any- 
where in  the  world." 

And  when  is  this  eloquent  dream  to  be 
realized?  Five  hundred  years  from  now.  per- 
chai:ce.  if  we  will  but  devote  ourselves  in- 
telligently to  it?  Oh.  no:  the  President  in  his 
same  message  declared:  "That  Is  no  vision  of 
a  distant  millennium.  It  is  a  definite  basis 
for  a  kind  of  world  attainable  In  our  time  and 
generation." 

Is  this  madness,  sheer  madness,  or  Is  It 
what  Wendell  WUlkie  would  call  campaign 
oratory.  Just  Intended  to  sell  a  bill  of  goods 
to  the  people  In  which  the  seller  didn't 
believe? 

There  are  two  large  prospects  of  develop- 
ment under  this  bill.  First,  we  shall  under- 
take to  make  delivery  of  the  materials  counted 
essential  to  Britain's  success.  Shipload  after 
shipload  of  American  supplies  will  be  sent  to 
Great  Britain,  carried,  of  course,  for  the  mo- 
ment at  least,  by  British  ships.  One  by  one 
these  ships  are  going  to  be  the  victims  of  sub- 
marine warfare  and  warfare  from  the  air. 
Our  program  of  aiding  Britain  will  be  found 
to  be  Jeopardized  by  these  attacks.  Spokes- 
men for  this  legislation  Insist  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  power  to  utilize  our  Navy  In 
convoying  merchantmen  If  he  chooses  to  so 
use  the  Navy.  Can  anyone  doubt  that  when 
the  success  of  our  program  of  aiding  Britain 
is  Jeopardized  by  submarine  and  aerial  war- 
fare that  we  are  net  going  to  be  rather  ready 
to  accept  convoying  by  our  Navy  as  an  es- 
sential if  our  purpose  Is  to  l>e  fulfilled?  And 
when  we  do  that,  is  there  a  question  In  any- 
body's mind  as  to  what  Is  going  to  happen 
sooner  or  later  to  one  of  these  naval  vessels? 
And  when  that  happens,  who  is  foolish 
enough  to  believe  that  the  Congress  and  the 
country  Isn't  going  to  be  ready  to  go  the  rest 
of  the  way  In  an  all-out  war? 

Again,  here  is  the  provision  In  the  law  per- 
mitting the  President  to  open  out  ports  to 


the  vessels  of  any  nation  he  might  permit  for 
repairs  and  for  supplies.  Does  anyone  doubt 
but  that  this  will  bring  submarine  warfare 
tc  our  very  shores,  and  this  being  accepted  as 
a  challenge  to  our  peace  and  cur  security? 

My-fellow  Americans.  I  plead  with  you  to 
observe  that  this  lend-lease  bill  is  a  direct 
challenge  to  every  American  who  Is  deter- 
mined tha*  his  country  shall  not  get  into 
that  European  war. 

I  am  bewildered  by  the  prominence  of  the 
defeatist  attitude  that  has  been  planted 
throughout  our  population  of  131,000.000 
people.  The  papers  each  day  reek  with  the 
word  that  the  lend-lease  bill  is  certr.ln  to 
pass,  that  the  fight  which  we  are  making 
against  It  In  the  Senate  is  for  a  cause  already 
lost. 

Believe  me  when  I  teU  you  that  the  cause 
Is  not  lost.  It  l3  lost  only  If  the  American 
people,  after  being  given  full  opportunity  to 
know  what  Is  in  the  bill,  decline  to  make 
their  voices  of  protest  heard  by  their  Sen- 
ators m  Washington. 

The  grab  for  power  which  lodges  In  the 
lend-lea."^-"  bill  can  be  defeated  only  when,  and 
If.  the  American  people  catch  up  with  its 
contents.  Every  day  is  bringing  increased 
opportunity  for  the  people  to  know  the 
truth.  Every  day  enlarges  upon  the  chance 
to  defeat  the  bill.  But  I  say  to  you  that 
defeat  is  accomplished  only  by  the  degree  to 
which  the  American  people  will  make  the 
thinking  that  is  in  their  heart  and  in  their 
minds  known  to  their  own  Senators  In  Wash- 
ington, with  the  result  that  those  Senators 
may  banish  the  thought  that  has  been 
planted  with  them  In  Washington  that  there 
13  overwhelming  public  support  for  the  lend- 
lease  bill. 


PEACE    TERMS 

(Address  over  National  Broadcasting  System 
Saturday  afternoon.  March  8.  1941) 

At  this  hour  administration  forces  are 
pressing  with  all  their  might  to  finish  with- 
out further  delay  their  drive  to  accompli£h 
enactment  cf  the  most  terrific  grant  of  power 
for  the  Executive  ever  asked  for  in  Amer- 
ica's history. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that  the  people,  and  a 
Congress  presumably  representative  of  them, 
could  be  moved  as  they  have  been  moved.  In 
the  very  shadow  of  our  experience  of  so  few 
years  ago,  and  with  memory  what  It  Is  con- 
cerning uninterrupted  teaching  and  warnli:g 
by  those  who  gave  this  Nation  its  life  and 
strength.  The  more  I  see  of  the  ease  with 
which  we  can  be  moved  as  a  people  into  turn- 
ing loose  our  emotions  to  a  point  that  seems 
to  leave  us  dull  of  mind  and  reckless  in  a 
supreme  degree,  the  more  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  except  for  the  existence  of  the 
laws  of  neutrality  upon  our  statute  books  we 
would  have  been  plunged  into  Europe's  war 
and  the  war  in  Asia  nvuch  sooner  than  now. 
Of  course,  we  are  all  aware  that  the  passage 
of  this  pending  legislation.  1776,  grants  to  the 
President  the  power  to  abandon  all  these  laws 
of  neutrality. 

It  isn't  easy  In  such  an  hour  as  this  to 
devote  one's  mind  to  the  answering  of  such  a 
question  as  Is  "What  peace  terms  do  we  want," 
but  that  is  the  subject  to  which  I  have  been 
asked  to  address  myself  for  these  few  minutes. 

What  peace  terms  do  we  want?  To  this 
question  I  must  respond  with  another :  What 
do  you  mean  by  "we"? 

Presumably  the  President  speaks  for  "we." 
The  President  is  "we."  What  he  says  and 
what  he  does  is  an  undertaking  in  the  name 
of  130,000,000  people.  Remembering  this.  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  we  have  no  peace  terms, 
that  we  want  no  peace  at  this  time;  that  oiu' 
lone  call  Is  "win  the  war — crush  Hitler." 
Each  and  every  suggestion  of  any  undertaking 
to  accomplish  a  peace,  negotiated  or  other- 
wise, has  met  only  with  an  emphatic  "no"  In 
the  official  circles  of  the  United  States. 


With  the  largest  part  of  the  world  In  the 
throes  of  this  disease  called  war.  with  daggers 
drawn  In  a  program  that  can  only  mean  sui- 
cide for  one  and  all  who  participate  in  the 
war.  It  would  seem  that  here  in  the  United 
States  there  could  be  afforded  that  leadership 
that  would  at  least  strive  for  whatever  chance 
there  might  be  of  accomplishing  an  end  to 
hostilities  now  while  there  Is  still  something 
to  be  saved.  But  instead  we  find  American 
leadership  bent  upon  going  through  on  lines 
that  other  nations  have  laid  down  and  de- 
termined that  we  shall  pour  all  our  energy. 
Including  American  lives.  Into  the  winning  of 
causes  that  others  have  declared. 

During  the  last  three  days  of  debate  on  this 
go-to-war  bill  effort  after  effort  has  been  ex- 
tended to  accomplish  within  the  measure  a 
declaration  against  the  use  of  American  troops 
and  our  naval  establishment  on  foreign 
ground.  The  administration  forces  have  suc- 
cessfully met  every  such  effort  and  have 
denied  the  chance  for  any  such  declaration. 
Not  even  the  appeal  of  Senator  George  Norris 
to  offer  such  an  amendment  and  reassure  the 
moth-rs  of  America  that  we  were  not  going  to 
send  their  sons  abroad  to  fight  in  other  peo- 
ple's wars  could  win  the  favor  of  the  Senate 
which  seems  to  be  set  upon  giving  the  Presi- 
dent everything  that  he  wants  and  Just  as 
he  wants  it. 

What  can  It  all  mean  if  It  doesn't  mean 
that  we  are  about  to  play  the  same  role  that 
our  country  played  in  1917?  We  know  now 
that  back  in  1917  the  war  would  very  prot>ably 
have  ended  except  for  cur  entry  Into  It.  that 
we  urged  a  continuation  of  the  war  with  the 
promise  of  larger  participation  in  It.  We  have 
been  scored  by  various  English  leaders  since 
that  time,  for  having  prolonged  It  and  for 
having  prevented  the  kind  of  peace  that 
might  have  been  attained  in  1917.  a  peace  that 
could  not  have  been  dictated  by  a  victor, 
but  a  peace  that  might  have  been  inclusive  of 
such  provisions  as  would  have  afforded  a  more 
enduring  peace.  Churchill  himself  declared 
after  the  last  war  that  Europe  would  have 
been  better  off  had  we  stayed  out  of  the  war 
and  minded  our  own  business.  Are  we  about 
to  repeat  the  same  awful  blunder  which  was 
ours  then?  I  wish  I  could  answer  this  with 
an  emphatic  "no"  but  the  evidence  is  over- 
powering that  we  are  going  over  the  same 
futile  road  that  we  traveled  then,  with  gain 
for  no  one,  least  of  all  ourselves  and  our  own 
country. 

Peace?  What  iJeace  terms  do  we  want? 
Why,  It  Is  so  apparent  that  we  want  nothing 
so  little  at  this  time  as  peace.  The  President 
has  made  it  plain  that  what  we  want  Is  a 
crushing  of  the  alleged  aggressors  and  that 
we  will  talk  peace  only  after  that  crushing  is 
accomplished.  And  Americans  with  minds 
that  have  been  purposely  coniiised  are  so 
often  ready  to  give  approval  to  this  policy 
without  a  thought  to  what  It  must  mean. 
If  England  is  to  crush  the  aggressors  on  the 
European  Continent  she  must  have  tremen- 
dous help  from  the  United  States,  including 
millions  of  men  as  well  as  oceans  of  war 
material:  the  crushing  of  Hitler  and  Musso- 
lini is  not  going  to  be  accomplished  by 
merely  helping  Britain  to  resist  the  attacks 
upon  England.  If  the  aggressors  there  are 
to  be  crushed  they  must  be  ciushed  by  hordes 
of  troops  marching  into  and  through  the 
Continent  To  crush  the  aggressors  to  the 
west  at  the  same^  time  means  activity  cf  a 
military  order  which  we.  and  we  quite  alone, 
must  furnish.  If  we  follow  through  to  the 
ultimate  conclusion  on  this  theory  of  talking 
peace  only  after  the  alleged  aggressors  are 
crushed,  we  talk  about  a  chore  that  will  in 
all  probability  require  years  and  years  of 
endurance  and  the  pouring  of  blood  and  of 
wealth  as  we  have  never  poured  before.  It 
can  all  mean  In  the  end  only  the  crushing 
of  ourselves  and  the  bringing  of  economic, 
political,  social,  atul  moral  shambles  to  our 
own  great  land. 
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Wh«t  peace  tenna  do  we  want?  WeU.  we 
cmght  to  want  such  peace  terms  at  this  time 
as  would  prevent  the  suicide  to  which  the 
world,  and  now  we,  appear  to  be  headed. 
And  If  we  were  to  And  that  peace  in  Europe 
was  not  attainable  for  Europe,  we  ought  to 
be  fighting  at  least  for  the  continuation  of 
peace  for  our  part  of  the  world.  But  I  fear 
that  only  a  miracle  today,  this  afternoon  or 
this  evening,  can  accomplish  even  that. 
Such  a  miracle  could  come  to  pass  only  as 
the  masses  of  American  people  might  succeed 
In  making  their  objection  to  this  situation 
known  to  their  representatives  in  the  Senate. 

NO  rUKTHXR  STIPS  TO    WA« 

(Address  over  Mutual  Broadcasting  System 
network.  New  York.  Friday.  March  21, 
1941) 

What  shall  be  our  choice:  A  united  front 
meekly  consenting  to  adoption  of  European 
hatred,  fear,  and  war  as  American  policy  and 
responsibility,  or  a  united  front  by  men  and 
women  determined  to  avoid  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  suicide  certain  to  fol- 
low our  participation  In  another  European 
war? 

That  Is  the  choice  left  to  Americans  to- 
day. Neither  choice  can  be  served  by  us. 
Each  way  has  its  advocates.  Its  leaders, 
though  the  leadership  Is  not  always  as  honest 
about  its  direction  as  to  permit  a  people  to 
know  where  they  are  going. 

It  la  my  choice  to  contribute  to  the  build- 
ing of  an  American  front  that  can  be  strong 
In  enforcing  what  I  am  certain  is  an  over- 
whelming American  determination  to  more 
largely  mind  our  own  business,  to  mind  our 
own  business  at  least  to  an  extent  that 
will  forever  let  us  be  free  from  those  Euro- 
pean Institutions  and  Influences  which  de- 
stroy progress  and  freedom — those  institu- 
tions from  which  America  took  leave  under 
the  leadership  of  Washington.  Jefferson, 
Adams,  and  the  patriots  of  1776. 

War  to  E\irope  Is  as  habitual  almost  as 
breathing.  War  has  torn  and  weakened 
generation  after  generation  of  Europeans. 
Power  politics  there  has  everlastingly 
whipped  Europ)e  into  roads  that  had  no 
place  or  room  for  such  freedom  and  for 
such  opportxinity  as  we  have  known  In 
America.  So  long  as  we  have  held  our- 
selves apart  and  away  from  Involvement  In 
E^I^ope  we  have  grown  and  prospered  glori- 
ously. When  we  took  a  single  fling  at  shar- 
ing In  European  causes  and  at  reforming 
the  world  back  in  1917  we  sorely  weakened 
ourselves  and  slowed  up  the  opportimlty  for 
men  and  women  to  enjoy  the  full  advan- 
tages and  opportunities  presumed  to  be  the 
lot  of  Americans.  The  burden  of  that  ex- 
perience starting  in  1917  has  so  weakened 
us  that  we  have  since  been  staggering.  To 
repeat  that  experience  is  only  to  add  hope- 
lessly to  the  burden  already  ours,  and  to 
complete  that  sordid  Job  of  showing  the 
Amertcan  way  off  the  world  stage. 

Obvious.  Indeed,  are  the  consequences  of 
our  underwriting  European  causes  as  our 
own.  But  however  obvious,  we  are  neverthe- 
less definitely  nurchlng  fast  to  that  under- 
writing and  to  the  consequences  which  It 
Invites.  Some  there  are  who  assert  that  we 
are  already  In  Europe's  war;  that  it  remains 
only  for  the  shooting  to  begin.  I  Insist  that 
we  can  yet  save  ourselves  from  Involvement 
In  actual  war.  and  that  this  salvation  rests 
wholly  with  the  American  people  and  their 
willingness  to  continue  to  express  their  de- 
termination to  keep  American  blood  out  of 
this  war.  But  1  cannot  deny  that  rapid 
Indeed  haa  been  the  progress  of  those  who 
would  take  us  to  war  but  who  have  operated 
In  the  name  of  keeping  us  out  of  war. 

Our  greatest  weakness  today  is  to  be  found 
1B  that  broad  field  of  American  wUlingneaa 
to  concede  that  our  involvement  hi  Europe's 
war  is  Inevitable.  That  attlttide  la  the  con- 
■equence  of  many  months  of  propaganda  in- 


tended to  make  our  involvement  seem  in- 
evitable.   We  need  now  to  most  desperately 
take  hold  of  ourselves  and  bring  ourselves  to 
realisation   of   this   truth — o\ir   involvement 
in  Europe's  war  Is  only  as  Inevitable  as  we, 
the  people,  permit  it  to  be  inevitable.     We 
need  to  resist  this  spirit  of  inevitability  with 
aU  our  might.    We  need  to  let  experience  In 
the  past  more  largely  guide  us  and  to  check 
immediate  emotions  as  are  general.    A  deter- 
mined people  can  keep  out  of  this  European 
war  if  only  they  will  keep  alive  and  vibrant  a 
powerful    voice    of    protest    against    involve- 
ment in  the  war.    It  Is  true  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  pursued  courses  that  have  been 
quite  contrary  to  a  soxind  purpose  of  keeping 
out  of   war,   but   that  voice  of  protest   has 
nevertheless  played  a  powerful  part  in  check- 
ing the  course  that  would  have  been  ours 
except  for  these  protests. 

There  can  be  unbelievable  transformations 
and  steps  in  the  name  of  a  people  when  those 
people  permit  themselves  to  be  blinded  to 
the  obvious  and  moved  only  by  emotions 
grounded  on  hatred  and  fear.  We  have  seen 
In  our  time.  Indeed  we  have  seen  in  very 
recent  years,  so  complete  a  transformation  as 
must  leave  lis  wondering  how  we  could  be 
moved  as  far  as  we  have  been  moved  In  a 
direction  so  cont.Tiry  to  that  which  would 
best  serve  the  mighty  determination  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  stay  out  of  war. 

We  must  not.  and  cannot  be  unmindful  of 
the  steps  which  have  been  taken  following 
the  last  war.    We  awakened  one  day  to  dis- 
cover that  not  a  single  cause  which  we  had 
declared    ourselves    wanting    to    serve    when 
we  entered  that  war  as  being  a  cause  that 
could  be  counted  as  won     With  this  awaken- 
ing came  the  awful  economic  consequences 
of  the  war.  the  struggle  to  readjust  our  lives 
and    our    economy    to    a    peacetime    basis. 
Surely  we  cannot  forget  hew  tremendously 
great  and  strong  became  American  determina- 
tion to  never  again  permit  our  country  to  be 
drawn  Into  another  European  war.    The  wish 
to  avoid  Involvement  again  In  Europe,  plus 
the  revelations  years   later  of  how  we   had 
been  moved  to  war  even  while  leaders  talked 
peace,  found  the  American  people  demand- 
ing the  writing  of  whatever  law  might  help 
to    fortify    us    against    Involvement    abroad 
again.     In  1936.  an  enthusiastic  and  deter- 
mined Congress  set  to  the  task  of  writing 
the   laws   which   would   prevent   our   being 
again  involved  in  Europe  for  such  causes  as 
stood    revealed    as    responsible    for   ova    in- 
volvement  the    last    time.    These    laws    be- 
came known  as  the  laws  of  neutrality.    They 
forbid    Americans    to    travel    in    war    zones. 
They  forbid  loans  and  credits  to  nations  at 
war.     They  forbid  the  use  of  our  ports  and 
harbors  to  belligerent  vessels.    The  laws  for- 
bid the  sale  of  munitions  of  war  to  nations 
at  war     They  required  nations  at  war  desir- 
ing supplies  other  than  munitions  to  come, 
buy   them,  pay  for  them,   and  carry   them 
away   in   their   own   ships.    The   laws   were 
enacted  in  an  hour  that  was  free  from  hate, 
free   from   fear.    Hours   that   could   be   de- 
voted to  the  strengthening  of  America,  and 
to  the  service  of  America. 

Then  came  the  threat  of  war  and  war  it- 
self to  Europe.  With  the  threat  came  the 
breeding  again  of  hatred  and  fear.  Propa- 
ganda from  abroad,  propaganda  engineered 
in  Washington,  propaganda  fanned  by  such 
Americtms  as  those  who  aflUiate  with  the 
Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding 
the  Allies,  put  our  own  fortification  against 
involvement  In  war  under  constant  attack. 
Little  by  little  we  were  brought  nearer  to 
involvement  in  the  war.  First  came  re- 
peal of  that  featxire  of  the  neutrality  law 
which  forbid  the  sale  of  American  war  sup- 
plies to  nations  at  war.  Then  came  our  dis- 
possession of  destroyers  thought  to  be  essen- 
tial in  our  own  defense.  Finally,  under  the 
lash  of  exceeding  propaganda,  there  came  the 
grant  of  power  to  the  President  to  ignore  the 
remainder  of  the  neutrality  laws  or  any  other 


law  that  might  stand  in  his  way  of  giving 
all-out  aid  to  Britain,  and  now  the  appro- 
priation of  unheard  of  billions  to  the  cause 
of  saving  the  British  Empire  and  destroying 
Hitler. 

All  of  this,  beginning  with  the  determina- 
tion to  build  against  involvement  in  Europe 
again,  and  ending  with  this  mad,  all-out  pro- 
gram called  the  lend-lease  bill,  has  trans- 
pired under  the  leadership  of  one  and  the 
same  man,  who  first  encouraged  and  cheered 
and  then  scoffed  and  damned  the  course 
America  had  set  to  mind  her  own  business 
and  remain  free  from  entanglement  in  the 
meshes  of  European  power  politics. 

I  dont  know  what  historians  will  do  to  the 
course  which  has  prevailed  in  these  last  4  or 
5  years.  No  one  can  know.  But  it  is  going 
to  be  surprising  if  we  escape  utter  condem- 
nation for  our  Inconsistency  and  our  weak- 
ness to  resist  forces  so  obviously  selfish  and 
bent  upon  making  our  country  again  the 
imderwrlter  of  a  European  war. 

That  we  are  underwriting  such  a  war  Is 
evidenced  today,  as  It  has  been  for  many 
months.  At  the  moment  we  are  about  to  pour 
out  seven  bllUons  of  doDars.  and  there  are 
among  us  those  who  would  delay  not  a  day 
for  weighing  our  ability  to  do  this  or  for 
weighing  what  the  consequences  can  be. 
About  30  percent  of  our  entire  population  is 
resident  upon  the  farms  of  America.  The 
gross  Income  of  that  30  percent  of  our  people 
last  year  was  less  than  $7,000,000,000.  But 
we  observe  the  seven  billion  being  advanced 
for  final  appropriation  these  hours  by  a  be- 
wildered Congress  that  seems  to  be  resigned 
to  the  thought  that  this  is  not  the  time  to 
be  thinking,  but  Instead  to  be  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  and  the  dictates  of 
one  lone  Individual. 

What  will  be  the  next  move  In  the  name 
of  a  great  people  who  have  been  caused  to 
entertain  hate  and  fear  can  only  be  guessed. 
Already  our  leadership  is  openly  acknowledg- 
ing Its  concern  about  accomplishing  delivery 
of  the  production  which  $7,000,000,000  will 
buy,  and  though  they  deny  that  there  are 
plans  to  convoy  these  British  supplies  across 
the  ocean  under  the  protection  of  American 
naval  vessels  and  planes,  it  ought  to  be  freely 
acknowledged  that  if  in  aiding  Britain  to  the 
extent  of  $7,000,000,000  of  supplies  we  fail 
to  get  those  supplies  to  Britain,  there  will  be 
growing  want  to  go  however  much  further 
might  be  required  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 
Be  is  called  a  system  of  convoying  or  patrol- 
ling, it  means  Immediate  involvement  in  war 
as  soon  as  it  Is  practiced.  And  involvement 
In  that  war  means  expenditure  of  untold  of 
billions  In  addition  to  the  billions  that  will  be 
required  in  addition  to  the  seven  to  under- 
write the  alleged  needs  to  those  we  elect  as 
our  Allies. 

We  may  even  undertake  this  dangerous  step 
while  avowing  a  determination  to  keep  out 
of  the  war.  We  moved  thus  foolishly  once 
before.  Back  In  1917.  when  we  declared  war. 
It  wasn't  with  the  thought  of  doing  anything 
more  than  financing  our  Allies.  We  were  not 
going  to  have  to  Tornish  men  or  ships — Just 
dollars.  But  those  who  had  brought  us  into 
It  knew  better  and  Impatiently  awaited  the 
day  when  a  little  American  blood  could  be 
shed  in  Europe  to  the  end  that  America 
might  go  the  full  route  to  war,  pitching  her 
might  of  wealth  and  of  men  into  the  Euro- 
pean cause. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  thing  that 
Americans  ought  to  be  constantly  mindful 
of:  that  the  shedding  of  American  blood  In 
this  war  is  the  thing  that  will  take  us  down 
the  full  suicidal  route,  however  strongly  de- 
termined we  declare  ourselves  to  be  today 
against  becoming  involved.  Winston 
Chiirchlll  knew  back  in  1917  what  American 
blood  spilled  In  Europe  would  mean,  and  he 
vrtote  of  It.  He  knows  today  what  It  will 
mean,  even  while  he  declares  that  there  Is 
no  need  for  American  sons  In  Europe.  Every 
leading  Englishman  In  1917  knew  how  urgent 


It  was  that  American  blood  be  spilled  in  Eu- 
rope. Viscount  Esher.  a  very  leading  states- 
man of  his  day,  wrote  in  his  Journals  as  of 
a  period,  several  months  following  our  dec- 
laration of  war,  that  it  was  unfortunate  that 
American  blood  could  not  be  shed  in  Europe 
sooner  than  seemed  to  be  in  prospect  so  that 
America  might  have  her  full  might  Into  the 
war  on  the  side  of  Britain.  And  in  those 
journals  he  wrote,  following  an  audience  he 
had  had  with  Henry  Morgenthau,  as  promi- 
nent in  the  administration  then  as  his  son  Is 
prominent  In  the  administration  of  our 
Government  now.  that  Mr.  Morgenthau 
shared  the  view  that  American  blood  must 
be  spilled  on  European  soil  soon  In  order  to 
accomplish  full  participation  by  America  in 
the  war. 

Let's  not  deceive  ourselves.  Many  of  those 
who  talk  about  the  needlessness  ol  American 
lives  being  sent  to  EXirope  to  there  bleed  and 
die  are  in  their  hearts  wanting  American 
blood  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  more 
than  they  want  anything  else  today,  and  we 
find  ourselves  furthering  that  wish  with  our 
Navy  clear  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth, 
with  convoys  and  patrols  in  the  offing,  with 
the  threat  an  hourly  one  that  will  have  Amer- 
ican blood  shed  In  a  cause  which,  however 
Inviting  of  sympathy  It  might  be.  isn't  worthy 
of  one  American  life. 

What  shall  and  what  can  a  people  deter- 
mined to  keep  out  of  war  do  in  hours  like 
this?  They  ought  to  be  constantly  voicing 
protest  against  the  possibility  of  convoys  and 
patrols.  They  ought  to  be  protesting  against 
the  movement  which  is  taking  our  Nav^  far 
away  from  those  lands  and  institutions  It 
was  intended  to  defend.  We  should  protest 
everlastingly  any  alleged  right  resting  with 
the  President  to  send  our  fighting  forces  into 
possessions  that  are  Inviting  of  trouble.  We 
should  be  protesting  with  all  of  our  power 
against  the  departures  of  men  from  promises 
publicly  made.  We  should  be  insisting  upon 
a  careful  weighing  of  every  dollar  afforded 
under  the  lend-lease  program.  We  should  be 
Insisting  that,  though  we  are  ready  and  will- 
ing to  help  Britain,  we  expect  Britain  to  uti- 
lize her  own  wealth  in  helping  herself.  We 
should  be  Jealously  battling  for  preservation 
of  freedom  and  of  the  right  of  Americans  to 
exercise  their  choice  In  this  business  of  keep- 
ing cut  of  war.  and  we  ought  to  be  encourag- 
ing and  supporting  legislation  which  would 
require  Congress  to  refer  to  the  people  of 
America  for  decision  In  at  least  an  advisory 
election  of  when.  If  ever,  we  shall  send  land, 
naval,  or  air  forces  for  service  outside  the 
Western  Hemlsphere^or  the  Territorial  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States. 

These  things — all  of  these  things — we  must 
do  If  we  would  save  ourselves  from  the  awful 
shambles  certain  to  be  the  lot  of  every  nation 
that  permits  Itself  to  become  Involved  In 
that  return  engagement  of  war  to  Its  favorite 
stage — Europe. 
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Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  evening  of  March  22  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  MEAD]  deliv- 
ered an  address  over  the  facilities  of  the 


Bufifalo  Broadcasting  Co..  Buffalo.  N.  Y., 
on  the  subject  The  Horizons  of  Small 
Business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  prc^ram  on  which  I  speak  tonight  was 
scheduled  to  carry  the  remarks  of  the  late 
Representative  Pius  L.  Schwert.  To  sub- 
stitute for  him.  under  these  circumstances, 
is  one  of  the  saddest  duties  I  have  ever  under- 
taken. He  was  my  personal  friend  and 
neighbor;  he  was  an  outstanding  public  ser- 
vant; he  was  a  great  American.  He  always 
carried  on  In  the  face  of  adversity  and  he 
would  have  us  carry  on — even  though  our 
hearts  be  full  of  sorrow  over  the  loss  we  have 
suffered  with  his  passing. 

Therefore.  I  have  agreed  to  make  these 
remarks  this  evening.  In  doing  so.  I  hope 
to  call  to  your  attention  some  of  the  perti- 
nent facts  about  the  horizons  of  small 
business. 

We  have  heard  it  often  said  in  recent 
years  that  the  new  frontiers  of  this  country, 
now  that  our  geographical  frontiers  have 
been  conquered,  are  technological  and 
sociological  frontiers. 

We  have  finally  conquered  uur  broad  land, 
with  its  mountains,  rivers,  plains,  and  valleys 
and  we  have  made  vast  strides  toward  tam- 
ing them  to  our  will — and  that  will,  of  course, 
is  the  national  will  for  a  life  of  greater  abun- 
dance and  happiness  for  all  of  our  people. 

In  many  fields  of  Internal  Improvement, 
we.  as  a  nation,  have  been  bold  and  courage- 
ous. For  example,  we  have  built  vast  dams 
to  control  our  rivers  to  the  end  that  they 
shall  contribute  life-giving  water  to  millions 
of  acres  of  farm  lands  and  labor-saving  elec- 
trical power  to  ovu-  great  sprawling  cities  and 
to  our  rural  communities;  we  have  converted 
man-kllUng  dust  Into  corn  and  wheat  In  the 
seemingly  unconquerable  dust  bowl  of  the 
Nation;  we  have  taken  thousands  of  families 
out  of  tubercular  slums  and  we  have  brought 
them  into  the  iresh  air  and  cleanliness  of 
modem  habitations;  we  have  not  hesitated 
to  pile  the  resources  of  oxir  national  Treasury 
behind  the  vital  life  savings  which  our  people 
have  invested  and  deposited  In  commercial 
banks;  we  have  taken  our  boys  off  the  streets 
and  out  of  unwholesome  environments  into 
the  great  health  and  character-building 
camps  of  the  C.  C.  C;  we  have  relieved  men 
and  women  of  the  great  fear  of  poverty  and 
dependency  In  their  old  age;  we  have  saved 
homes  and  farms  from  widespread  and  reck- 
less mortgage  foreclosure;  we  have  found 
worthwhile  and  productive  employment  on 
public-works  programs  for  the  temporarily 
jobless. 

Yes;  we  have  been  proudly  bold  and  na- 
tionally courageous  In  many  fields.  We  have 
recognized  that  the  greatest  Investment  a 
Nation  can  make  Is  In  the  health,  happiness, 
and  security  of  its  people.  We  have  found 
that  such  an  Investment  always  reaps  rich 
dividends  in  tangible  and  intangible  national 
wealth. 

But  there  are  some  fields  in  which  we  have 
been  less  active.  It  is  to  one  of  those  major 
fields  of  endeavor  that  I  point  tonight — to 
the  field  of  small  business. 

I  have  been  giving  the  problems  of  smaller 
enterprise  considerable  time  and  attention 
during  the  past  5  years  because  I  consider 
It  to  be  vital  to  our  economy  and  to  our 
democracy  to  solve  these  problems. 

A  number  of  congressional  hearings  have 
been  conducted  on  my  proposals  to  aid  small 
business  during  the  past  few  years  but  the 
glaring  realities  of  the  little  businessman's 
dilemma  has  only  recently  come  into  the 
spotlight  of  national  attention. 

The  defense  program  has  rendered  more 
acute  the  already  chronic  difficulties  of 
smaUer  concerns  to  obtain  adequate  credit 
and  capital  which  It  must  have  to  survive. 


There  is  abundant  evidence  that,  since  the 
lush  years  of  the  latter  twenties,  the  flow  of 
credit  and  capital  to  small  businesses  has 
been  systematically  choked.  I  do  not  mean 
to  Imply  that  the  strangulation  of  small 
enterprise  through  the  lack  of  credit  has  been 
an  Intentional  program  on  the  part  of  banks 
and  of  federal  lending  agencies.  Rather,  It 
has  been  the  result  of  a  tendency  which  has 
been  allowed  to  flourish  uncurbed. 

While  the  Government  has  been  rightfully 
solicitous  of  the  welfare  of  great  groups  of 
our  people,  strangely  enough,  the  plight  of 
little  business  has  received  a  modicum  of 
attention. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
has  been  In  existence  nearly  10  years  and  has 
provided  substantial  financial  aid  to  many 
industrial  concerns.  It  Is  to  be  commended 
for  the  contribution  which  It  has  made  and 
Is  today  making.  However,  its  asslsUnce  has 
been  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  if  the  national 
needs  of  small  business  are  surveyed.  Fur- 
thermore, it  has  not  provided  a  decentralized, 
convenient,  nor  speedy  method  for  extend- 
ing credit.  That  type  of  a  method  is  largely 
the  responsibility  of  local  banks  where  the 
businessman  has  a  right  to  expect  he  can  ob- 
tain capital  if  he  has  a  legitimate  need  for 
It  and  can  show  reasonable  security  and 
promise  of  repayment. 

Unfortunately,  the  R.  F.  C.  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  (also  equipped.  In  a  restricted 
sense,  to  extend  loans)  have  been  over- 
whelmed with  industrial  loan  applicants  who 
have  been  unsuccessful,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  loans  lo- 
cally. While  the  rejections  of  Federal  appli- 
cations have  been  high,  nevertheless.  In  the 
cases  where  loans  have  been  granted,  the 
record  of  losses  has  been  amazingly  low.  In 
fact,  last  year  the  chairman  of  the  R  F  C. 
explained  that  his  agency  made  a  profit  on 
the  vast  majority  of  such  loans. 

Now,  the  business  of  these  Federal  lending 
agencies  has  been  too  brisk  and  the  record 
of  loan  repayments  has  been  too  good  to 
substantiate  the  claim  of  some  bankers  that 
every  businessman  who  deserves  a  loan  can 
get  it  at  his  local  bank.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  situation  has  reached  the  point 
where  thousands  of  small  businessmen  no 
longer  go  through  the  formality  of  filing  lean 
applications  at  their  banks.  They  feel  they 
have  at  least  two  strikes  on  them  before  they 
start.  As  a  result,  the  initiative  of  smaller 
enterprise  has  been  sapped;  Its  expansion  has 
been  thwarted:  Its  operations  have  been  cur- 
tailed. 

I  am  not  placing  the  blame  at  the  door- 
step of  the  local  banker.  Quite  the  reverse, 
I  think  we  should  eliminate  the  obstacles 
which  he  claims  Interfere  with  the  ready 
extension  of  sound  loans.  I  am,  however,  cit- 
ing the  deplorable  circumstances  which 
throttle  the  progress  of  small  business. 

This  damming  up  of  the  flow  of  credit  and 
capital  to  the  little  fellow  has,  naturally 
enough,  encouraged  the  growing  concentra- 
tion of  economic  and  financial  power  In  the 
hands  of  a  relatively  few  great  corporate  em- 
pires which,  in  turn,  threatens  with  ultimate 
extinction  the  smaller.  Independent  business 
enterprises. 

Conditions  exist  today  In  relation  to  small 
business  which  25  years  ago  would  have  been 
declared  impossible.  There  are  communities 
In  this  country  now  In  which  virtually  every 
phase  of  business  and  social  life  Is  completely 
dominated  by  some  great  Individual  corporate 
organization.  The  food  which  the  commu- 
nity eats,  the  clothes  which  It  wears — its 
schools,  hospitals,  newspapers — are  all  owned 
by  a  single  company.  In  such  an  economic 
environment,  private  Initiative  largely  dis- 
appears and  the  Independent  small  business- 
man Is  entirely  banished.  It  is  the  road  to 
Industrial  regimentation  and  collectivism. 
It  is  a  warning  that  one  Important  organism 
of  our  democracy  Is  not  in  sound  health. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  heed  that  warning.  It 
will  not  do  to  wait  until  the  economic  damage 
is  complete. 
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Today  war  ragea  to  Europe.  It  la  esaentially 
a  war  of  machlnea  and  of  superb  industrial 
organization.  Today  our  Nation  bends  every 
effort  to  defense  production.  In  this  pro- 
gram, mtle  bualneag  plays  a  vital  role— an 
indispensable  role. 

Behind  every  assembly  line  supplying  the 
part*  and  materials  for  bombers,  pursuit 
Sanea.  tanks,  guns,  and  the  vast  array  of 
armamenU,  there  Is  to  be  found  an  army  of 
■ubcontractors— and  those  subcontractors  are 
largely  composed  of  the  smaller  units  of 
Industry  and  manufacture. 

1  am  happy  to  say  that  there  is  an  In- 
creasing awareness  on  the  part  of  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  defense  authorities  that 
the  subcontractor  lies  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  problem  of  defense  production;  that 
only  through  the  widespread  utilization  of 
BUbcontracting  can  defense  production  move 
with  the  desperate  speed  which  Is  required. 
Commendable  steps  have  been  and  are  being 
taken  to  gear  Into  speedy  operation  our 
smaller  plants. 

Again  and  again,  however,  there  crops  up 
the   ever-present   demand   for   more   Uberal 
capital  and  credit  agencies.    LltUe  concerns 
are  found  to  have  antiquated  machinery  and 
building*— they  are  found  to  lack  capital  for 
expansion— for  meeting  pay  rolls— for  pur- 
chasing raw  materials.  ^    ^.^ 
Emergency    means    are    being    found    to 
finance  small  companies  which  are  squired 
to   produce   essential   and  strategic   defence 
materuils.    That  is  laudable  and  it  should  be 
done.    It  falls,  however,  to  fuimi  the  needs 
of  countless  other  smaU  enterprises  which. 
with  adequate  credit,  could  make  valuable 
Indirect  contributions  to  defense  and  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

It  Is  my  recommendation,  and  I  have  It  In 
concrete  form  In  bUls  now  pending  In  the 
Senate,  that  an  Industrial  Loan  Corporation 
be  established  within  the  framework  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  which  can  make  direct 
loans  to  business  or  commitments  to  local 
banks  on  loans  to  business.    Such  a  set-up. 
and  I  have  not  the  time  now  to  detail  Its 
provisions,  would  operate  chiefly  through  our 
local  commercial  banks  and  would  provide  a 
simplified,    decentralized,    convenient,    eco- 
nomical, and  speedy  system  for  the  extension 
of  credit  and  capital  to  smaller  businesses. 
AddlUonally.   I   believe   careftil    attention 
should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  an 
Agency  of  Information  at  Washington  which 
rould  supply  small  industries  with  current 
information  and  assistance  of  all  typ^.    As 
It  is   most  small  businesses  now  flounder  In 
the  darkness  of  bewilderment  and  misinfor- 
mation. 

The  horizons  of  small  business  are  nar- 
rowing instead  of  broadening:  Its  security  and 
stability  is  threatened:  Its  future  is  darkened 
by  the  specter  of  credit  starvation.  We  are 
doing  our  democracy  a  disservice  by  blind- 
ing ourselves  to  Its  imperative  needs.  I  am 
appealing  for  prompt  and  effective  aid  to 
ffir*"  business. 
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-      Unity  for  Peace 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  D.  WORTH  CLARK 

or  mAHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  March  24.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  BURTON  K 
WHEELER.  OP  MONTANA 


^     Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.    Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 


In  the  Rbcord  a  radio  address  delivered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
WHMELER]  on  March  20,  1941,  on  the 
subject  Unity  for  Peace. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

H.  R.  1776— a  bill  granting  the  President 
the  right  to  give  bUUona  of  American  tax 
dollars  to  finance  foreign  wars  for  any  coun- 
try on  any  continent  In  the  world  "and  for 
other  purposes"  is  now  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  blU  was  debated  fully.  A  majority  of 
both  houses  voted  for  it.  The  President 
signed  It.  It  must  and  should  be  respected 
by  aU  our  people  regardless  of  their  previous 
opposition  to  It. 

The  opponents  branded  the  bill  a  measure 
authorizing  the  President  to  wage  an  unde- 
clared war.  Its  friends  in  Congress  declared 
It  a  peace  blU— a  biU  to  keep  this  Nation  out 
of  war. 

Whether  the  opponents  or  the  proponents 
were  correct  will  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
the  futvire  actions  of  one  man— President 
Roosevelt  himself.  It  Is  for  him  to  deter- 
mine by  hia  future  course  whether  or  not  his 
spokesman  in  Congress  misled  the  people. 
Vast  powers  are  vested  in  him  and  all  right- 
thinking  Americans  will  pray  that  those 
powers  will  be  used  wisely  and  In  the  Inter- 
est of  130  million  people  here  In  the  United 
States  of  America. 

To  many  of  us.  the  President's  recent 
speech  carried  dark  foreboding  for  the  future 
of  the  Republic. 

To  you,  Americans  who  waged  a  valiant 
fight  against  the  lend-lease  bill.  I  say — con- 
tinue the  fight— not  against  the  bill— now  a 
law— but  against  war  and  against  every  step 
which  gives  dictatorial  powers  to  the  Presi- 
dent. I  am  opposed  to  Nazism,  Fascism,  Com- 
munism or  one-man  Government  In  any 
country  under  whatever  name  It  may  be 
designated. 

I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that  nearly  all— If 
not  all — proponents  of  the  bill  In  Congress 
are  agreed : 

1.  That  the  President  is  not  authorized  to 
Tise  convoys  under  the  present  law. 

2.  That  the  law  does  not  authorize  the 
sending  of  sailors,  airplane  pilots,  or  soldiers 
Into  combat  areas. 

3.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  no  right— though  he  may  have  the 
power- to  authorize  or  direct  our  armed 
forces  to  wage  offensive  war. 

4.  That  nothing  forbids  citizens  from  con- 
tinuing to  petition  their  Senators  and  their 
President  to  fulfUl  campaign  pledges  to  keep 
the  United  States  out  of  a  foreign  war. 

5.  That  Congress  may  still — If  It  will— re- 
fuse to  give  billions  of  your  tax  dollars  to 
Great  Britain  without  first  obtaining  Mr. 
Churchill's  war  alms — without  knowing  If 
the  objectives  are  the  extermination  of  Hitler 
or  the  annihilation  of  80,000.000  mUllon  Ger- 
man people. 

6.  That  Americans  should  still  Insist  that 
Congress  carefully  scrutinize  all  appropria- 
tions to  the  end  that  no  tax  dollars  are 
squandered.  .       ^  „ 

Before  going  further  I  want  to  give  full 
credit  to  the  British  propagandists  and  the 
Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the 
Allies  upon  the  deadly  effectiveness  of  their 
propaganda.  They  have  nearly  attained  their 
objective — active  American  participation  In  a 
foreign  war.  They  have  accomplished  It 
adroitly.  Their  work  has  avoided  detection 
by  the  Nation  as  a  whole — and  this  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  foUowed  the 
identical  methods  of  25  years  ago. 

Someone  has  said,  "Fool  me  once,  shame 
on  you — fool  me  twice,  shame  on  me." 

In  1812  the  British  Invaded  the  United 
States.  With  men  and  anna  they  ravaged  our 
Capitol.  We  fought  force  with  force.  It  was 
army  against  army.  Today  in  March  1941 — 
Just  aa  before  the  last  World  War— the  British 


have  again  Invaded  Washington— not  with 
redcoats— but  with  some  2.000  agents  and 
employees.  In  New  York  City  they  have  an 
official  propaganda  agency  for  the  United 
States  It  is  called  the  British  Ubrary  of  In- 
formation. It  is  a  vast  network  for  dissemi- 
nation of  war  propaganda. 

We  can  see  and  recognize  armed  forces.  We 
can  and  would  conquer  a  foreign  army— but 
insidious  and  vicious  foreign  propaganda 
can  be  recognized  only  by  those  armed  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Clever  propaganda 
can  be  combated  only  with  reason  and  san- 
ity—and even  these  are  ineffective  weapons 
dvirtng  periods  of  hyaterla. 

To  Illustrate  some  methods  of  war  prop- 
agandizing, I  want  to  read  a  letter  received 
a  few  months  ago  from  a  responsible  former 
publisher  of  a  daUy  paper— Mr.  A.  P.  White- 
side, of  Forlstell,  Mo.— I  quote: 

"He   (the  American  professor  acting  as  a 
British  agent)  told  me  that  he  had  recom- 
mended my  paper  for  free  newsprint  and  that 
his  recommendation  has  been  approved.    All 
I  had  to  do  was  to  file  my  application  with 
J   p.  Morgan  &  Co.  of  New  York  and  print 
paper  in  carload  lots  would  be  shipped  to  me." 
Is  history  now  repeating  Itself? 
It  \B  not  dlfflcxilt  to  secure  a  congressional 
InvestlgaUon   of   German   propagandists,   of 
Russian  propagandists,  of  Italian  propagan- 
dists, or  of  the  activities  of  peace  organiza- 
tions or  labor  tmions  in  the  United  States. 
But  a  proposal  to  investigate  all  foreign  prop- 
aganda—which wovild  Include  the  British- 
dies  slowly  but  surely  In  congressional  com- 
mittees. ^  ,        , 
A  real  Investigation  of  British  and  Ameri- 
can  war   propaganda   would   have   revealed 
much.   It  would  have  exposed  the  propaganda 
efforts  In  the  United  States  of  all  foreign  gov- 
ernments.   How  much  money  they  spent  and 
to  whom  It  was  paid.    It  would  have  shown 
the  parts  played  by  Mr.  Bullitt  and  other 
American  ambassadors  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  war.    It  would  have  shown  the  promises 
that  were  made  to  foreign  governments  by 
American  ambassadors— roving  or  stationary. 
It  would  have   taken  the  American  people 
behind  the  scenes  In  this  great  game  of  war. 

A  congressional  Investigation  would  have 
shovm  the  people  of  America  that  pronounce- 
ments by  the  Committee  to  Defend  America 
by  Aiding  the  Allies  foretell  the  next  admin- 
istration move  toward  war.  This  week  that 
war  committee  advocated  the  convoy  of  ships 
to  Britain,  American  defense  of  Singapore 
and  the  Dutch  Indies,  and  permission  for 
the  British  to  recruit  soldiers  In  the  United 
States  for  the  British  Army.  William  Allen 
White,  then  chairman  of  the  Committee  to 
Aid  the  Allies,  unequivocally  stated  on  De- 
cember 28,  1940,  that  American  convoys 
meant  war. 

And  what  does  recrtiltlng  American  sol- 
diers for  the  British  Army  mean?  Win- 
ston Churchill  could  best  answer  that. 
In  his  book,  the  World  Crisis,  Churchill 
states:  "Nothing  will  bring  America  In  on 
our  side  quicker  than  some  blood  spilled  in 
Europe."  American  youth  killed  at  Singa- 
pore, American  youth  slaughtered  on  land 
and  sea— war— that  Is  what  the  Committee 
to  Aid  the  Allies  advocates  today. 

And  this  committee,  aided  and  abetted  by 
war  makers,  have  led  the  American  people 
to  believe  their  only  choice  today  \b  war 
or  slavery  under  Hitler.  They  have  been 
and  are  creating  a  war  psychology  by  mak- 
ing it  appear  that  war  Is  Inevitable  be- 
cause peace  means  slavery.  Nothing  could 
be  more  fantastic.  But  many  honest  and 
sincere  people  believe  that  to  oppose  war,  to 
oppose  the  delegation  of  dictatorial  powers 
to  the  President,  Is  no  longer  patriotic,  Is  no 
longer  pro-American.  Propaganda  has  made 
honest  though  deluded  Americans  actually 
believe  opposition  to  war  and  dictatorship 
In  the  United  States  is  pro-Na«l. 

AU  of  tis  who  can  envision  the  loss  of  life 
and  the  retvim  of  American  boys  from  far- 
away battlefields  with  bodies  maimed  and 
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minds  twisted,  and  who  can  see  the  financial 
ruin  and  the  utter  t;estruction  of  democracy 
that  a  foreign  war  would  bring  to  this  Repub- 
lic, gain  courage  frum  righteousness  of  the 
cause — the  cause  for  peace.  We  cannot  be 
deterred  or  dismayed  by  name  calling.  We 
can  take  It  and  we  can  give  it.  But  more 
important,  we  expect  to  continue  the  fight 
to  keep  this  country  at  peace. 

Less  than  a  month  ago  I  spoke  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  not  over  a  combined  network  of 
all  great  radio  chains  but  over  a  part  of  a 
single  system.  At  that  time  I  asked,  and 
now  I  repeat  the  question:  "Is  the  forgotten 
man  of  1932  doomjd  to  be  the  unknown 
soldier  of  1942?" 

Tonight  I  venture  another  statement — all- 
out  aid  for  England.  Greece,  and  China  means 
all-in  war  for  the  United  States. 

Let  me  read  frcm  the  President's  last 
speech.  I  quote:  "This  is  an  all-out  effort — 
nothing  short  of  an  all-out  effort  will  win." 
During  the  1940  Prefldentlal  campaign  It  was 
all  aid  short  of  war— now  It  Is  all-out  effort — 
and  the  opiate  phraise  "short  of  war"  Is  con- 
spicuously lacking. 

The  Chief  Executive  told  us  "all-out  effort" 
Included  ships,  pianos,  tanks,  guns,  and  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds.  Just  what  else  does  it  In- 
clude? I  hope  the  answer  cannot  be  found 
In  that  single  line  used  by  the  President: 
"Dollars  alone  will  not  win  this  war."  Does 
this  mean,  that  if  supplies  are  not  enough, 
troops  will  be  dlspat<;hed?  What  is  meant  by 
the  President's  "bridge  of  ships"  across  the 
ocean'/  Does  this  mean  convoys?  Convoys 
manned  by  American  sailors  who  will  shoot 
at  and  be  shot  by  German  sea  raiders? 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
how  many  of  our  w.irshlps.  airplanes,  tanks, 
and  antiaircraft  gu:is  are  necessary  to  aid 
England?  Obviously,  the  most  competent 
authority  on  British  needs  would  be  Mr.  Win- 
ston ChurchiU.  Will  it  be  he  who  determines 
to  what  extent  our  defenses  are  stripped? 
Will  It  be  the  British  Prime  Minister  who  de- 
cides how  much  of  tl  e  taxpayers  money  is  to 
be  given  away?  China's  needs  are  known  best 
to  Chiang  Kai-Shek,  the  mlllra.-y  dictator  of 
China.  Will  the  generalissimo  be  given  a 
blank  check  on  our  war  and  naval  supplies? 
Will  he  determine  whether  or  not  we  send 
troops  to  keep  open  tne  Burma  road?  If  you 
approve  all-out  aid  to  these  countries — who 
knows  best  what  these  countries  need — the 
President.  Mr.  Wlllkie.  or  Mr.  Churchill? 

Is  this  what  the  American  people  want? 
Do  you  want  your  foreign  policy,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  dictated  by  a  European  Imperialist 
or  an  oriental  military  dictator? 

Seven  billion  dollars  for  Britain,  for  China, 
and  for  Greece.  When  we  are  giving  »7.- 
000,000.000  to  foreign  governments  let  us  con- 
sider for  a  moment  what  seven  billion  would 
mean  in  American  terms  Seven  billion  Is  14 
times  the  value  of  our  1938  wheat  crop — 14 
years  of  wheat  crops!;  14  times  the  value  of  our 
1938  cotton  crop — 14  years 'of  cotton  crops!; 
and  it  is  6  times  the  value  of  the  1938  corn 
crop.  Seven  billion  dollars  for  Britain  means 
an  additional  tax  of  $2;J4  on  each  American 
family  and  It  means  $1210,000 .000  a  year  In 
Interest  for  bondholders. 

Not  many  months  past — Just  a  year  or  two 
ago — some  economy-minded  Congressman 
and  Senators  fought  appropriations  of  mil- 
lions with  which  to  aid  our  Jobless  workers, 
to  build  schools,  hojpltals,  and  homes. 
Congressmen  who  fought  millions  with  which 
to  aid  America  and  Americans  today  sponsor 
appropriations  of  $7,000  000.000.  Billions  for 
the  British — but  what  for  Americans? 

A  billion  for  America  Is  rank  Idiocy;  seven 
billion  for  the  British  is  sheer  genius. 

When  this  administretion  thought  of  our 
American  people,  thought  of  our  workers, 
thought  of  our  farmers,  then  forty,  fifty,  or 
sixty  dollars  a  month  for  a  Jobless  worker  on 
a  W   P.  A.  project  was  socialism  or  commu- 
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nism.  Then  aid  to  drought -stricken  farmers 
and  parity  for  agriculture  meant  disaster  and 
ruin  to  the  Republic.  Then  $2,000,000,000  for 
the  veterans  of  the  last  World  War  meant 
bankruptcy  for  a  Nation  with  a  debt  of  thirty 
billion.  Dr  Townsend  was  a  dangerous  radi- 
cal for  suggesting  his  pension  plan,  but  seven 
billion  would  pay  a  million  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens $200  a  month  for  nearly  3  years.  That 
was  In  the  days  when  President  Roosevelt— to 
use  his  own  language— was  driving  the  money 
changers  from  the  temples  of  Government 
and  Wall  Street  lavyeTs  practiced  law  m  New 
York  City. 

Today  all  Is  changed.  Where  are  the 
"money  changers"  and  the  "economic  royal- 
ists" now?  They  have  been  reinstated  In  the 
temples  of  Government.  They  have  been 
lured  from  Wall  Street  to  Washington  with 
White  House  invitations.  They  are  no  longer 
called  economic  royalists;  they  are  the  dollar- 
a-year  men  who  dispense  billions  upon  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  defense  contracts.  It  Is 
they  who  sit  In  the  seats  of  the  mighty.  It  Is 
they  who  direct  the  policies  of  this  Govern- 
ment. 

It  Is  these  fugitives  from  Wall  Street,  ac- 
companied and  guided  by  royal  refugees  and 
British  propagandists,  who  insist  the  pres- 
ent war  is  a  crusade  against  fascism.  They 
told  us  that  Britain  entered  the  present  war 
to  crusade  against  and  to  crush  fascism. 
Forgotten  except  to  history  Is  official  British 
recognition  of  Italian  conquests  of  Albania 
and  Ethiopia.  Forgotten  except  to  history 
are  British  approval  of  Italian  aggression  and 
their  own  conquests  of  people  and  nations. 
Who  believes  that  Mussolini's  Italy  with 
which  England  sought  to  avoid  war  last  June 
was  less  Fascist  than  the  Italy  Britain  fiehts 
today? 

Before  the  present  war  the  leader  of  this 
so-called  crusade  against  dictatorship  enter- 
tained some  startling  views  on  Italian  fas- 
cism. Mr.  Winston  Churchill  said.  "If  I  were 
an  Italian,  I  would  be  a  Fascist."  These 
words  from  the  lips  of  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister are  reported  In  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
Journal  of  March  1927.  Think  of  It— Mr. 
Churchill  saying.  "If  I  were  an  Italian.  I 
would  be  a  Fascist."  The  same  Mr  Churchill 
who  would  take  your  sons  to  fight  Mussolini 
and  Hitler;  the  same  Mr.  Churchill  to  whom 
you  are  giving  seven  billions  of  your  tax 
dollars. 

Britain  Is  today  fighting  Adolf  Hitler— the 
aggressor— not  Adolf  Hitler,  the  Nazi.  Britain 
is  realistic,  not  idealistic.  So  long  as  the 
British  lion's  tail  was  not  twisted,  Britain 
had  no  quarrel  with  Nazi  Germany.  Is  It 
difficult  to  recall  that  many  Britons — Includ- 
ing the  late  Ambassador  Lothian — were  great 
respecters  of  Nazi  Germany  prior  to  1939? 
The  present  British  Ambassador.  Lord  Halifax, 
went  to  Nazi  Germany  to  visit  and  go  shoot- 
ing with  Goerlng.  and  was  known  to  be 
persona  grata  to  the  Nazis — and  they  appar- 
ently were  so  to  him. 

Fascism  was  not  bom  with  Hitler  and  will 
not  die  with  Hitler.  Fascism  is  something 
which  springs  from  a  certain  tjpe  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  soil.  Nowhere  does  there 
exist  such  fine  soil  for  fascism  as  a  land 
economically  exhausted  and  unbalanced  by 
a  costly  war — and  disillusioned  by  the  Inevi- 
table tragic  post-war  awakening.  That  Is  the 
soil  In  which  fascism  fiourishes.  That  Is  the 
soil  which  produced  Soviet  Russia,  Fascist 
Italy,  and  Nazi  Germany.  That  is  the  soil 
which  will  produce  a  Hitlerized  America- 
even  though  Hitler  wiU  be  dead  and  biu-Ied. 
And  a  nation  at  war  Is  almost  by  definition 
a  regimented  nation.  It  operates  on  the 
dictatorship  principle.  The  Individual  is  sub- 
ordinated to  one  objective — the  waging  of 
war.  In  consequence,  civil  liberties  are  cur- 
tailed, censorship  imposed,  industry  taken 
over,  labor's  right  to  strike  abridged  or  abol- 


ished, and  all  opposition  ruthlessly  crushed. 
Already  in  the  United  Stales  we  are  wiiue»- 
Ing  the  abridgments  of  precious  liberties  and 
constitutional  guaranties.  What  will  war 
and  a  post-war  period  do  to  them?  The 
answer  Is  obvious. 

Those  of  us  anxious  to  preserve  civil  lib- 
erties and  peace  have  been  subjected  to  a 
smear  campaign.  Never  once  has  fact  been 
answered  with  fact,  or  reason  with  reasau 
Instead,  cries  of  "pro-Nazi.  Hitler  agent,  anti- 
Semite"  are  shouted  at  the  opposition. 

This  Is  bigotry  m  Its  vilest  form.  This  Is 
a  return  to  the  monarchlal  concept  that  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong. 

I  have  said — and  I  repeat — that  there  are 
men  in  the  world  who  are  far  more  concerned 
with  the  restoration  or  the  preservation  of 
their  economic  and  social  sUtus  than  with 
the  welfare  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

I  am  not  Interested  In  the  race  or  creed  of 
these  men.  1  am  concerned — and  always 
have  been— with  the  welfare  of  the  great 
mass  of  humanity,  with  the  underprivileged 
with  the  economic  and  social  status  of  those 
who  are  ill-fed.  ill-clothed,  and  lU-housed 

I  abhor  and  oppose  those  m  this  country  or 
In  any  country  in  the  world,  who  make  a  fetish 
of  the  persecution  of  any  mtoority  group  I 
denounce  those  who  seek  to  play  upon  the 
passlors  and  emotions  of  our  people  with  this 
kind  of  medieval  mendaclousness. 

Today  we  witness  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative actions  which  Inevitably  must  lead  to 
the  denial  of  the  rights  of  minorities. 

A  lend-lease  bill— an  alien  concentration 
camp  bill— an  antl-strlke  bill— a  wiretappmg 
bill— these  are  the  vehicles  of  one-man  gov- 
ernment. They  will  lead  to  chains  and  tears 
for  the  minorities  In  our  land 

Wave  after  wave  of  every  kind  of  Intoler- 
ance will  roll  over  our  Nation.  No  minority 
group,  economic,  political,  racial,  or  religious 
can  be  certain  that  It  will  escape  the  tide" 
These  are  the  results  of  war  and  of  war 
psychology. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Is 
the  basis  of  our  form  of  government.  We 
were  to  have  a  government  of  checks  and 
balances— three  Independent  branches,  each 
to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  others.  Inher- 
ently and  by  it  we  were  to  be  a  government 
of  laws  and  not  men.  It  was  to  escape  the 
tyrannies  and  corruption  which  always  have 
following  m  the  wake  of  one-man  government 
that  this  Nation  was  founded. 

Our  forefathers  placed  their  taith  In  laws. 
Europe  has  placed  her  faith  in  men. 

Therein  lies  the  key  to  Europe's  failures. 
Therein  lies  the  key  to  our  successes— and 
therein  lies  our  only  real  hope  for  higher 
standards  of  living — continued  progress  of 
the  human  race — futtire  greatness  and  peace. 
Today  by  our  acts  we  are  abandoning  the 
philosophy  of  government  of  our  forefathers 
by  returning  to  government  of  men — one 
man.  Every  time  some  of  us  oppose  granting 
more  power  and  more  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent, we  are  asked.  Can't  you  trust  the  Presi- 
dent? Americans,  that  Is  the  doctrine  that 
brought  chaos  and  wars  to  Europe. 

The  proponents  of  peace  deeply  appreciate 
the  magnificent  support  that  untold  millions 
In  all  walks  of  life  gave  us  during  the  debates 
on  the  lend-lease  bill.  We  plead  for  their 
continued  support  In  a  crusade  against  war — 
In  a  cnisade  of  facts  to  defeat  a  hysteria  born 
of  fear,  emotionalism,  and  sentlmentallsm  but 
which  would  lead  ovir  country  Into  war  and 
into  dictatorship. 

On  October  23.  1940.  at  Philadelphia.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  declared :  "I  repeat  again  that 
I  stand  on  the  platform  of  our  party:  'We 
win  not  participate  In  foreign  wars  and  ws 
will  not  send  cur  Army,  naval,  or  air  force  to 
fight  in  foreign  lands  outside  of  the  Americas 
except  in  case  of  attack.'" 

Today,  we.  the  American  people  must  unite 
to  help  the  President  keep  this  solemn 
promise  of  peace. 
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HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mwiday,  March  24,  1941 


LETTER    PROM    M.    8.    ECCLES    TO    HON. 
WRIOHT  PATMAN.  OP  TEXAS 


Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  21  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Ck)vemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem addressed  to  Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  letter  in  which  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  very  thoroughly  argues  the 
question  of  inflation,  which  is  disturb- 
ing so  many  persons.  I  think  his  reply 
to  the  Representative  from  Texas  is  a 
splendid  one.  I  understand  It  is  to  be 
released  for  publication  today;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  appear  in 
the    next   issue    of    the   Congressional 

RiCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BOABO  OF  GOVSRMOBS  OF  THX 

FxDsaAL  Rxssavx  Ststxm. 
Washington.  March  21.  1941. 
Dear  Mb.  Patman:  Prom  time  to  time  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  your  frequent 
public  utterances  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  over  the  radio,  culminating  in  your  recent 
radio   address   as   printed   In   the   Congris- 
aiONAL  RscoRD  of  March  17.  1941.    You  have 
long  charged  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
is  under  the  domination  of  the  private  bank- 
ers of  the  country  and  more  recently  you  have 
proposed   that   the  Government   finance   its 
entire  expenditures  throxigh  the  issue  of  new 
money  and  without  the  payment  of  Interest. 
Since  these  questions  are  of  increasing  im- 
portance in  these  times,  I  feel  that  your  state- 
ments shoxild  not  remain  unanswered  lest  the 
public  be  misled  into  supposing  that  the  is- 
•iM  by  the  Government  of  interest-bearing 
bonds  la  iinnecessary.  extravagant,  and  waste- 
ful, as  you  contend.    Your  propositions  con- 
cern matters  in  which  I  have  an  especial  in- 
terest and  for  the  purposes  of  the  record  I  am 
making  this  personal  reply.    While  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Board  would  differ 
with  the  substance  of  this  letter.  It  has  not 
been  submitted  to  the  other  members  and 
therefore  does  not  necessarily  represent  their 
views. 

Your  plan  as  described  is  the  Congxession- 
AL  RxcoBO  is  for  the  Government  to  finance 
Its  expenditures  by  issviing  new  money  and 
avoiding  the  payment  of  Interest.  In  this 
fashion  you  would  have  the  Government  meet 
not  only  Its  normal  expendit\ires  in  excess  of 
receipts  but  also  the  enormotis  defense  ex- 
penditures now  under  way  and  in  contempla- 
tion and  ultimately  the  entire  outstanding 
Federal  debt. 

The  sovereign  power  of  the  Congress  to  au- 
thorize such  a  program  Is  beyond  question. 
What  has  to  be  determined,  however.  Is 
whether  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try to  embark  on  such  a  course.  To  my  mind 
it  would  be  disastrous.  Plausible  as  your  pro- 
posals may  be  made  to  appear,  there  is  no  es- 
cape from  the  truth  that  someone  must  pay 
Sat  evcr3rthlng.  If  the  Government  co\ild  save 
the  billion  or  more  a  year  without  causing  any 
corresponding  or  greater  lo£ses  to  the  ooxmtry, 


no  one  could  reasonably  be  opposed  to  your 
proposal  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the 
creation  of  the  huge  amount  of  new  money 
contemplated  by  your  plan  could  only  lead 
to  Incalculable  losses  for  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

At  the  outset  I  think  It  necessary  to  dis- 
pose of  some  of  your  misconceptions  on  the 
subject  of  the  banking  system.    First  of  all, 
the    Interest    received    by    the    commercial 
banks  of  the  country  on  their  Government 
bond    holdings    is    not    an    unconscionable 
tribute,  as  one  might  Imply  from  your  dis- 
cussion.   The  banking  system  of  the  coun- 
try is  an  indispensable  part  of  our  capital- 
istic   economy.      Practically    all    the    people 
make   use   of  some   banking   service,  either 
directly    or    Indirectly.      How    would    these 
people  be  affected  by  your  proposal?    If  the 
revenue    from    Government    bond    holdings 
should  be  taken  from  the  banks,  they  would 
seek   some   other  source  of  revenue   to   re- 
place It  or  reduce  their  disbursements.    Ob- 
viously they   could   not   raise   their   lending 
rates,  since  the  huge  amount  of  new  money 
Involved  In  yo\ir  plan  wouldT  drive  Interest 
rates   even   below   their  present   low   levels. 
The  banks  would  be  obliged  to  reduce  still 
further  the   rate   of   Interest  paid  on  their 
savings  accounts  although  the  savers  of  the 
country  are  now  receiving  an  excessively  low 
rate    of    return.    Beyond    that,    the    banks 
would  have  to  increase  materially  their  serv- 
ice -charges  of  various  kinds,  principally  for 
checking  accounts.    These  efforts  to  replace 
the  revenue  now  derived  from  Interest  on 
Government  securities  would  Impose  a  new 
burden  upon  the  people  of  the  country  sub- 
stantially in  the  same  amount  as  the  inter- 
est now  received  by  the  banks  on  their  Gov- 
ernment bond  holdings.     There  is  this  im- 
portant  difference,   however,   that   the   new 
burden   upon   savers  and  other  Individuals 
using    banking    services    would    fall    most 
heavily  upon  the  more  nvmierous  owners  of 
small  accounts,  whereas  the  burden  of  taxes 
collected  by  the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
interest  on  Its  bonds  falls  for  the  most  part 
upon  those  with  ability  to  pay. 

Nor  can  it  be  truthfully  said  that  banks 
make  inordinate  profits,  and  that  they  could 
operate  on  a  sound  basis  with  less  Income. 
During  the  10-year  period  1930-39  the  aver- 
age rate  of  net  earnings  on  invested  capital 
by  member  banks  was  2  percent,  which  is 
less  than  a  reasonable  rate  of  return.  It 
should  be  noted  that  these  earnings  relate 
only  to  banks  which  survived  the  great  de- 
pression. A  complete  picture  would  show 
that  dining  the  period  1929-33,  inclusive, 
9.755  banks  failed  and  their  stockholders  in 
nearly  every  Instance  lost  their  entire  invest- 
ment and  in  many  cases  paid  assessments 
up  to  the  par  value  of  their  stock.  During 
the  5-year  period  1935-39  the  average  rate 
of  return  was  6.1  percent,  but  this  better 
showing  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact 
that  during  this  period  banks  were  realizing 
recoveries  on  losses  charged  off  during  the 
depression  and  profits  on  the  sale  of  securi- 
ties m  a  steadily  rising  bond  market.  Ob- 
viously, these  are  nonrecurring  items,  with- 
out which  the  earnings  for  this  recent  6-year 
period  would  have  been  substantially  lower. 
That  the  banking  business  is  not  consid- 
ered lucrative  by  the  investing  public  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  during  1940  the 
average  price  of  common  stocks  of  19  New 
York  banks  was  about  55  percent  of  the  cor- 
responding prices  In  1926,  whereas  public 
utilities  stock  prices  averaged  around  80  per- 
cent and  Industrials  around  100  percent  of 
the  corresponding  prices  in  1926. 

The  effect  of  your  proposals  upon  mutual 
savings  banks,  life-insurance  companies, 
educational  endowments  and  other  Institu- 
tional Investors  who  hold  Government  bonds 
would  be  even  worse  because  these  institu- 
tions would  have  great  dlfficixlty  in  making 
up  the  loss  of  revenue.  They  would  be  com- 
pelled to  reduce  drastically  their  disburse- 


ments. Savings  banks  would  have  to  reduce 
still  further  the  rate  of  interest  paid  on  their 
accounts,  life  insurance  companies  would 
have  to  curtail  dividends  on  outstanding 
policies  and  charge  higher  premiums  for 
future  policies,  and  educational  endowments 
would  be  forced  to  decrease  their  support  of 
schools  and  colleges. 

One  of  your  favorite  complaints  is  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  are  owned  by  private 
bankers  and  that  the  Board  of  Governors  in 
Washington  as  well  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  are  operated  in  the  Interest  of  private 
bankers.    These  charges  will  not  stand  up 
under   examination.    The  Board   of   Goa  ■'r- 
nors,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed 
by    the    President    and    confirmed    by    the 
Senate,  is  a  public  body.    As  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks,  you  rest  your  case  upon  the 
slender  point  that  the  stock  of  the  Federal 
Reserve    banks    is    owned    by    the    member 
banks.    Congress    specifically    provided    for 
this,  as  well  as  for  the  rate  of  dividend,  and 
Congress  can  change  the  nature  of  the  stock 
and  the  rate  of  return  at  will.    This  so-called 
stock   ownership,   however,   is   more   In   the 
nature  of  an  enforced  subscription  to   the 
capital  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks   than 
an  ownership  in  the  usual  sense.    The  stock 
cannot  be  sold,  transferred,  or  hypothecated, 
nor  can  It  be  voted  In  accordance  with  the 
par    value    of    the    shares   held.    Thus    the 
smallest  member   bank   has  an   equal   vote 
with   the   largest.    Member   banks  have   no 
right  to  participate  in  earnings  above   the 
statutory    dividend,    and    upon    liquidation 
any  funds  remaining  after  retirement  of  the 
stock  revert  to  the  Government.    You  greatly 
exaggerate  the  significance  of  this  so-called 
stock    ownership.     At   the   current   dividend 
rate  of  6  percent,  it  involves  the  payment 
annually  of  approximately  $8,000,000  to  more 
than  6,000  member  banks,  and  could  be  done 
away    with    altogether    without    important 
effects  except  to  put  an  end  to  an  illusion 
created  by  you  and  others  in  the  minds  of 
some  people.    At  the  same  time,  It  is  my  view 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  should  be 
unequivocally  a  public  instrumentality,  but 
the  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  is  not  the  determining  factor. 
Coming   to   the  principal   Issues   involved 
In  your  proposal  to  issue  a  constant  stream 
of  new  money  to  finance  the  Government, 
the  reasons  why  this  would  be  contrary  to 
the  public  interest  may  be  summarized   as 
follows:    (1)   Borrowing  by  the  Government 
at    interest,    particularly    the    borrowing    of 
money  actually  saved  by  consumers,  rather 
than   issuance   of   currency,   is   a   necessary 
safeguard   against   Inflation,   partlctilarly   at 
this  time,  and  (2)  borrowing  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  interest  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
capitalist  economy  in  which  we  live. 

There  are  times  when  the  money  supply 
should  be  increased  and  times  when  it  should 
not  be.  It  is  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  see  that  the  money  sup- 
ply Is  adjusted  to  current  requirements  of 
the  economic  situation.  The  System  has 
powers  to  supply  almost  unlimited  increases, 
but  its  powers  to  prevent  harmful  Increases 
or  to  bring  about  needed  decreases  are  now 
wholly  inadequate. 

The  prevailing  situation,  which  is  likely 
to  continue  during  the  next  few  years,  does 
not  call  for  Increases  in  the  available  supply 
of  money.  The  amotmt  of  adjusted  demand 
deposits  and  currency,  which  together  con- 
stitute the  supply  of  money  owned  by  the 
public,  already  exceeds  ♦42,000.000.000  or 
more  than  double  the  amount  that  existed  in 
1933  and  some  $15,000,000,000  more  than  was 
on  hand  at  the  peak  of  the  boom  period  of 
the  twenties.  A  large  part  of  these  deposits 
represents  Idle  funds  being  held  on  demand 
for  future  Investment.  In  addition,  com- 
mercial banks  of  the  country  have  over 
$6,000,000,000  of  reserve  funds  in  excess  of 
their  requirements  and  available  as  a  basis 
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for  a  multiple  expansion  of  loans  and  Invest- 
ments and  therefore  of  deposits.  In  fact, 
existing  deposits.  If  utilized  at  the  rate  of 
turnover  that  prevailed  in  the  twenties,  could 
support  a  tremendous  bocm  without  creation 
of  an  additional  dollar  of  new  money. 

With  prospects  for  improved  business 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  defense  program, 
it  is  probable  that  individuals  and  institu- 
tional investors  will  flnd  greater  demands 
for  their  now  Idle  lendable  funds,  and  that 
these  funds  will  be  put  to  more  active  use. 
In  the  first  place.  Idle  funds  will  be  lent  to 
the  Government  for  its  defense  expenditures, 
and  this  will  unavoidably  put  them  into 
active  circvilatlon.  Then,  as  business  im- 
proves, idle  funds  will  tx  put  to  use  by  large 
and  small  business  units  raising  new  capital. 
Even  beyond  this,  as  prosperity  grows,  indi- 
viduals themselves  will  put  into  circulation 
part  of  their  accumulated  cash  savings  by 
buying  goods  and  services  of  one  kind  and 
another,  the  purchase  of  which  they  post- 
poned In  the  past  when  they  accumulated 
those  cash  savings.  It  is  possible  that  this 
expansion  of  the  use  of  existing  funds  may 
go  so  far  that,  added  on  to  the  present  rate  of 
turnover  of  money  and  goods  and  services, 
it  may  exceed  the  productive  capacity  of  our 
economic  system.  Such  a  condition  is  one 
of  monetary  Inflation,  characterized  by 
attempts  to  buy  th'ngs  that  cannot  be 
bought,  that  is,  by  the  bidding  up  of  prices 
of  goods,  of  equities,  and  of  other  property— 
in  other  words  by  the  usual  phenomena  of 
general  inflation. 

One  way  of  helping  to  avoid  this  develop- 
ment is  for  the  Government  to  finance  its 
expenditures  by  taxation  and  by  borrowing 
existing  funds.  It  Is  better  that  borrowing 
be  done  from  the  current  savings  of  the 
public  and  from  past  savings  now  held  as  de- 
posits of  individuals,  business  corporations, 
insurance  companies,  and  other  fiduciary  in- 
stitutions, rather  than  from  the  idle  reserve 
"funds  of  the  banking  system.  Borrowing 
from  the  latter  results  in  a  further  Incn^se 
in  the  supply  of  bank  deposits.  It  amounts 
to  financing  with  new  money  which  would 
be  dangerous  if  the  supply  of  deposits  were 
already  actively  in  use  and  with  production 
already  nearing  capacity  levels.  Yet  your 
proposal  would  court  this  danger  by  bring- 
ing about  an  even  greater  increase  in  bank 
deposits.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  growing 
defense  program  It  may  at  some  stage  be- 
come desirable  that  borrowing  be  entirely 
from  current  savings — which  will,  however, 
need  to  be  larger  than  now — so  that  for  every 
dollar  the  Government  spends  the  consum- 
ing public  will  have  spent  a  dollar  less  It 
may  also  be  necessary  to  absorb  a  part  of 
the  banks'  additional  lending  power  by  in- 
creasing their  reserve  requirements,  as  was 
indicated  by  the  special  report  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  submitted  to  Con- 
gress on  Deceml)er  31.  1940.  Your  proposal, 
on  the  contrary,  would  Increase  manyfold^he 
excess  reserves  of  member  banks,  through  the 
issuance  of  new  money  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  for  Government  expenditures,  and 
would  add  enormously  to  the  banks'  lending 
power. 

Your  plan  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
of  our  capitalistic  democracy.  As  our  eco- 
nomic system  works,  a  large  part  of  the  pub- 
lic saves  a  part  of  its  Income  which  is  in- 
vested in  homes  or  in  plant,  equipment,  and 
the  like,  which  supply  current  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  others.  Or  they  lend  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  meet  its  expenses  in  excess  of  tax 
receipts.  Interest  is  the  most  common  form 
of  compensation  that  these  individuals  ob- 
tain for  the  use  of  their  money.  These  sav- 
ings are  often  not  invested  directly  but  are 
entrusted  to  insurance  companies,  banks,  and 
other  institutions  which  do  the  lending. 
These  institutions  receive  Interest  and  in 
turn  either  pay  interest  or  provide  services 
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to  savers,  as  well  as  meet  their  operating 
costs. 

Interest  on  debt— a  large  part  of  which  is 
public  debt — constitutes  Income  of  private 
Individuals,  of  educational  and  charitable 
trusts,  cf  Insurance  companies,  and  of  Drinks. 
A  certain  part  of  it  pays  for  the  costs  of  the 
process  of  Investment  Discontinuance  of  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt,  therefore,  must  be 
thought  of  not  merely  as  so  much  saved  the 
Government  or  the  taxpayer  but  also  as  so 
much  Income  cut  off  from  savers,  trusts.  In- 
stitutions, and  individuals  that  require  the 
safest  tjrpe  of  Investment. 

If  there  were  some  virtue  In  yo\ir  ideas  for 
Government  financing,  othw  countries  might 
be  expected  to  follow  them.  But  the  fact  is 
that  not  even  the  dictator  nations  and  none 
of  the  other  powers  have  abandoned  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  government  issues.  For 
all  of  the  boasted  efficacy  of  German  financial 
management,  the  Nazi  government  has  ad- 
hered to  strict  orthodoxy  in  paying  Interest 
rates,  considerably  higher  than  those  pre- 
vailing m  the  United  States,  on  its  obliga- 
tions and  has  sought  with  much  success  so 
far  to  avoid  creating  new  money.  Instead, 
by  heavy  and  widely  distributed  taxation,  the 
Nazi  government  has  sought  to  finance  Its 
vast  expenditures  so  far  as  possible  out  of 
existing  funds  and  to  avoid  monetary  infla- 
t'on,  possibly  because  the  memory  of  the 
demoralization  of  the  mark  after  the  first 
World  War  is  still  so  fresh  in  German 
memory 

Financing  government  by  issuing  currency 
would  have  a  double-barreled  effect  upon  the 
Interest  Income  of  the  public.  It  would  re- 
duce the  amount  of  interest  received  by 
savers,  and  it  would  Increase  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  Investment.  As  use  for 
these  funds  was  sought,  Interest  rates  on  all 
types  of  debt  would  decline,  until  the  bare 
costs  of  investment  could  not  be  met.  In 
such  circumstances  funds  Intended  for  In- 
vestment would  either  remain  uninvested  or 
would  out  of  necessity  be  used  for  the  specu- 
lative purchase  of  existing  consumption 
goods,  physical  property,  or  equities  of  va- 
rious kinds.  This  would  intensify  the  Infla- 
tion already  generated  by  capacity  produc- 
tion for  the  defense  program  If  flnanced  by 
new  money.  Such  conditions  would  com- 
pletely demoralize  our  economic  system  as 
how  constituted.  It  would  mean  the  end  of 
capitallEm  and  require  the  substitution  of 
some  other  system  In  its  place. 

Very  truly  yours, 

M.  S.  EccLxa, 

Ctiairman. 
Hon.  Wkight  Patman, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  O'Makoney  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERICK  VAN  NUYS 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  March  24.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  ST.  LOUIS  STAR-TIMES 


Mr.  VAN  NUYS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
laudatory  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times  of  March  12,  1941,  entitled 
"The  CMahoney  Report." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  of  March  12, 
19411 

THE    O'MAHONXT    BEPOtT 

The  future  course  of  American  life  maKbe 
indicated,  though  not  decided,  by  the  re- 
sponse to  the  nreliminary  OMahoney  report 
recommending  %  new  effort  to  liberate  and 
stabilize  our  business  system. 

This  is  not  because  Mr  O'Mahonet's  report 
is  drastic  in  its  specific  recommend.itions. 
Quite  the  opposite.  After  2»2  years  of  volu- 
minous hearings  by  the  monopoly  committee 
the  chairman  advances  only  a  few  concrete 
proposals  for  legislation.  None  of  these  is 
new,  and  only  one  can  be  called  basic.  It 
may  be,  indeed,  that  other  members  of  the 
committee  will  want  a  far  more  sweeping 
final  report. 

Strict  enforcement  of  the  antltrubt  laws 
has  been  a  pious  pledge  in  party  platforms 
since  the  Sherman  Act  was  adopted  in  1890. 
(Only  recently,  xmder  Thurman  Arnold,  has 
any  administration  since  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's, attempted  to  redeem  such  a  pledge, 
and  the  results  are  inconclusive  ) 

Encouragement  to  small  business  and  new 
enterprises  through  tax  relief  has  been  de- 
manded both  from  conservative  and  liberal 
sources.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of 
privately  Insured  loans  to  such  businesses 
would  avoid  the  alternative  of  Government- 
insured  loans. 

Federal  charters,  instead  of  State  charters, 
for  huge  corporations  which  are  interstate  in 
6cof>e.  is  the  one  "radical"  reform  Senator 
O'Mahonet  urges.  This,  however,  to  establish 
"a  national  rule  for  national  business,"  he 
considers  fundamental. 

The  process  of  business  merger  and  con- 
solidation was  not  reversed  during  the  de- 
pression. The  process  of  technological  im- 
provement did  not  falter:  on  the  contrary, 
the  United  States  now  can  produce  more 
manufactured  goods,  with  fewer  industrial 
workers,  than  ever  before.  More  and  more 
farms  have  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  small 
owners  into  corporation  ownership,  and  the 
previous  owners  are  either  working  them  as 
tenants  or  subsisting  on  city  relief. 

There  is  hope  in  the  picture  providing  the 
country  recognizes  the  truth  of  O'Mahonet's 
declaration  that  cooperation — genuine  co- 
operation among  groups  hitherto  suspicious 
and  antagonistic — is  necessary  to  abolish 
economic  uncertainties  "which  seem  to 
threaten  even  our  political  system." 

There  is  hope  providing  we  realize  that  the 
concentration  of  economic  power,  as  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  said  nearly  3  years  ago,  is 
leading  "toward  a  concealed  cartel  system 
after  the  European  model"  Instead  of  main- 
taining a  truly  free  economy. 

There  is  hope  providing  leaders  of  all  groups 
and  interests  heed  Senator  O'Maronct'b 
warning  (surely  not  a  radical  doctrine)  : 

"The  danger  to  democracy  does  not  proceed 
from  those  who  believe  in  the  authoritarian 
state,  but  from  our  own  failure  to  compre- 
hend the  causes  of  economic  instability  and 
to  proceed  immediately  to  democratic  rem- 
edies." 

There  can  be  little  hope,  however,  If  even 
the  most  reasonable  suggestion  that  the  Gov- 
ernment take  the  lead  in  bringing  about  co- 
operation in  the  common  interest  Iiuplres 
merely  blind  denunciation  or  apathetic  re- 
sentment. 

Those  who  believe  In  the  free  economic  sys- 
tem and  want  to  see  It  work  should  be  first  to 
endorse  O'Mahonet's  proposal  for  a  national 
conference.  In  which  spokesmen  for  business, 
labor,  farmers,  and  consumers  may  attempt  to 
work  out  a  technique  for  solving  our  baslo 
problems  within  the  framework  of  democracy. 
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The  Vision  of  Woodrow  Wilton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 

IK  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  March  24,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  JOSEPH  CONRAD  FEHR 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  stimu- 
lating article  written  by  Joseph  Conrad 
Pehr.  entitled  "The  Vision  of  Woodrow 
Wilson."  This  article  appeared  first  in 
the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  published 
by  Duke  University,  in  January  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th  Record, 
as  follows: 

{Prom  tha  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  pub- 
lished by  Duke  University.  Durham,  N.  C, 
January  1941] 

THZ    VISION    or    WOODROW    wn.soN 
(By  Joseph  Conrad  Fehr) 

Although  there  are  still  many  who  insist 
that  the  greatness  of  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
but  the  glamour  of  the  moment  which  died 
with  him.  anyone  who  can  Interpret  the 
signs  of  the  times  can  see  that  the  late 
President's  hopes  and  aspirations  for  a  new 
world  In  place  of  the  old  are  again  engag- 
ing men's  serious  thought  and  attention. 
Indeed,  there  is  an  ever-growing  conviction 
among  people  generally  that  by  disavowing 
Wilson's  inspired  program  for  a  lasting 
peace — that  the  nations  arrayed  against  Oer- 
— many  and  her  allies  temper  their  attitude  by 
high-minded  Justice,  and  in  place  of  the  his- 
toric conception  of  the  Pax  Romana  (peace 
by  universal  empire)  adopt  a  new-world 
policy  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  peace 
cooperatively  among  Independent  nations — 
the  so-called  peacemakers  who  met  at  Ver- 
sailles sowed  the  very  seeds  of  the  portentous 
unrest  now  engulfing  the  entire  world. 

There  la  little  doubt  that  the  outspoken 
llsm  of  President  Wilson  was  largely 
responsible  for  breaking  the  resistance  of 
Germany  in  1918.  According  to  his  magnatU- 
mous  view  there  had  been  no  war  against 
the  German  people,  as  such.  Although  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  was  not  to  his  liking,  and. 
In  fact,  betrayed  the  high  purposes  that  had 
brought  him  to  Paris,  he  accepted  it  only 
because  he  sincerely  believed  that  his  League 
of  Nations,  with  its  promise  of  a  new  reign 
of  reason  and  restraint,  would  inevitably  re- 
move, one  by  one.  Its  many  injustices.  In 
spite  of  the  compromises  he  had  to  make, 
Presidant  Wilson  believed  that  there  was  a 
latent  nobleness  in  nations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals. "Be  noble,"  he  seemed  to  say,  "and 
the  nobleness  which  lies  In  other  men,  sleep- 
ing but  never  dead,  will  rise  in  majesty  to 
meet  thine  own."  And  in  order  to  touch  off 
this  divine  spark,  he  boldly  set  the  example 
of  asking  nothing  for  his  country,  only  peace. 

Wilson's  enemies  still  argue  that  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  become  imbued  with  a 
childish  naivete,  "impractical  dreamer  that 
he  was,"  thereby  becoming  a  dupe  at  the 
hands  of  the  ruthless  realists  he  had  to  cope 
with.  His  devoted  followers,  on  the  other 
hand,  insist  that  Wilson's  dream  of  the 
dawning  of  a  new  international  era  could 
and  would  have  been  realized,  in  spite  of  a 
vengeful  peace  treaty,  U  the  United  States 


had  not  rejected  the  League  of  his  own  crea- 
tion. It  is  the  age-old  conflict  between  two 
schools  of  thought — idealism  versus  realism. 
This  much  only  seems  definitely  certain,  that 
without  the  United  States  as  a  member  the 
League  was  doomed  to  failure  from  the  start 
and  that  the  world  became  once  more  blinded 
to  those  almost  divinely  conceived  prin- 
ciples of  national  and  international  right 
and  policy  which  Wilson  championed  up  to 
the  very  time  of  his  death. 

President  Wilson's  two  eventful  adminis- 
trations were  characterized  by  a  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  solicitation  for  the  people's  wel- 
fare as  had  not  motivated  American  politics 
since  the  days  of  the  founding  fathers.  He 
dignified  public  life  as  never  before.  In  his 
masterful  hands,  government  again  became 
an  instrument  of  service  for  poor  and  rich 
alike.  He  not  only  made  himself  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  people,  speaking  always  "as  one 
having  authority."  but  also  as  the  enlight- 
ened prophet  of  an  enlightened  people. 

By  sheer  force  of  mind  and  character, 
colored  by  a  mixture  of  radicalism  in  the 
realm  of  ideals  and  stubborn  conservatism 
in  the  application  of  principles,  he  seemed  to 
be  in  touch  with  the  centuries  and  because 
he  was  so  intimately  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  he  had  not  only  imagina- 
tion to  envision  and  plan  for  the  future,  but 
the  covirage  to  do  so  as  well. 

It  is,  of  course,  foolhardy  to  maintain  that 
Woodrow  Wilson  had  no  defects.  His  bril- 
liant and  lofty  mind,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
with  great  men,  made  him  impatient  of  the 
simulations  and  dissimulations  of  the  men  he 
was  constantly  called  upon  to  deal  with.  He 
was  often  irritated  by  what  appeared  to  him 
their  lack  of  vision.  No  matter  what  his 
mistakes,  however,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that 
he  was  at  all  times  governed  by  the  highest 
motives.  Make-believe  was  altogether  foreign 
to  his  make-up,  and  he  could  never  hide  his 
contempt  for  mere  expediencies.  As  he  re- 
marked of  Edmund  Burke,  he  was  himself 
"First  and  last  a  master  of  principles."  And 
when  the  people  of  the  United  States  ex- 
alted him  to  the  highest  position  of  trust  and 
honor  within  their  gift,  the  country's  affairs 
were  once  again  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  in 
statecraft. 

Woodrow  Wilson  sought  to  lead  and  guide 
not  only  the  American  peoples,  but  the  peo- 
ples of  all  civilized  nations  to  a  higher  plane 
of  political  life.  His  power  over  men  and 
affairs  was  essentially  spiritual.  No  one  can 
deny  that  he  lifted  the  eyes,  first  of  his 
countrymen  and  then  of  the  world  at  large, 
above  purely  selfish  standards  and  gave  them 
a  new  measuring  rod  by  which  to  gage  pub- 
lic service.  He  typified  the  sort  of  great 
man  Emerson  spoke  of,  one  "who  knows  that 
the  spiritual  is  greater  than  any  material 
force."  As  such  he  was  a  missionary  specially 
called  into  an  Incredulous  world  to  convince 
his  fellow  men  that  America  had  a  heart  and 
soul  as  well  rs  gold  and  silver.  He  gave  pride 
of  country  a  new  spiritual  tone,  and  when 
the  smoke  of  battle  had  vanished  away  and 
people  everjrwhere  cried  out  for  peace  and 
something  stable  upon  which  to  rebuild  civ- 
ilization, It  was  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  climbed  to 
the  siommit  of  the  ages  to  teach  mankind 
that  only  through  love  and  sacrifice  could  the 
world  be  made  a  new  and  really  worth  while 
place  to  live  in. 

It  was  this  deeply  religious  force  of  his 
constant  and  sincere  nature  that  captured 
the  world's  Imagination.  No  wonder  that  he 
was  called  by  some  a  theorist  and  a  dreamer. 
H^  Idealism,  contagious  as  it  was,  was  too 
lofty  for  most  men.  But  history,  as  It  has 
repeatedly  done  with  the  great  characters  of 
the  past,  must  acknowledge  the  stimulating 
influence  of  Mr.  WUson's  unwavering  Ideal- 
ism. He  has  said,  "Do  you  covet  honor? 
You  will  never  get  it  by  serving  yourself. 
Do  you  covet  distinction?    You  will  get  it 


only  as  a  servant  of  mankind."  And  to  prove 
it  he  went  to  work  and  became  the  most 
honored  and  most  distinguished  citizen  and 
statesman  of  his  generation.  There  have 
been  other  men  of  great  deeds  in  times  of 
epochal  events,  but  they  have  usually  been 
men  of  little,  if  any,  spiritual  growth  and 
comprehension.  Few  of  them  were  capable 
of  seeing  farther  than  the  mere  outline  of 
material  forces.  Like  all  men  of  vision  and 
dominating  leadership,  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
destined  to  pay  the  usual  price  for  genius — 
that  of  being  "misunderstood." 

America  has  been  blessed  with  few  Chief 
Magistrates  who  have  been  really  great  men. 
However,  Woodrow  Wilson  wUl  be  known  for 
all  time  as  one  of  his  country's  chosen  and 
anointed  leaders.  His  greatness  rests  not 
alone  upon  that  cultured  mind  which  he 
himself  so  perfectly  defined — "a  mind  quit 
of  its  awkwardness,  eased  of  all  impediment 
and  illusion,  made  quick  and  athletic  in  the 
acceptable  exercise  of  power  •  •  •  at 
once  Informed  and  Just  •  •  •  habituated 
to  choose  its  course  with  knowledge,  and 
filled  with  assurance,  like  one  who  knows  the 
world  and  can  live  in  it  without  either  un- 
reasonable hope  or  unwarranted  fear" — but 
primarily  upon  his  amazing  strength  of  char- 
acter. His  record  of  accomplishments  and 
deeds  as  the  Nation's  Chief  EScecutlve  during 
a  perilous  International  crisis  is  everlasting 
proof  that  a  scholar  and  literary  man  is  by 
training  and  study  capable  of  being  en- 
trusted by  any  people  with  leadership  in 
public  affairs.  Wilson  was  never  so  busy 
that  he  could  not  write  his  own  state  papers 
and  addresses.  It  Is  because  they  punctuate 
the  very  essence  of  a  great  man's  thinking 
and  emotions  that  they  are  such  powerful 
and  permanent  documents.  Long  years  of 
academic  training  as  a  student  and  teacher, 
and  then  as  president  of  one  of  the  foremost 
Institutions  of  learning  in  the  land,  coupled 
with  a  rigorous  rearing  while  a  child  in  a 
Christian  home,  combined  to  develop  in  him 
those  marvelous  gifts  of  Intellect  and  traits 
of  character  which  won  for  him  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world  for  all  time. 

During  those  quiet  but  fateful  years  as 
student  and  teacher,  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
molding  his  knowledge  into  wisdom  and 
power.  His  reputation  for  learning  spread 
throughout  the  land,  and  men  of  affairs  took 
note  of  his  scholarship  and  exceptional 
qualities  as  a  leader  of  both  thought  and 
action.  In  the  fullness  of  his  prime  he  was 
called  by  the  people  of  bis  State  to  forsake 
his  vocation  as  a  teacher  in  order  to  become 
their  Governor.  So  successful  was  he  In 
demonstrating  the  practical  value  of  his  vast 
academic  training  and  experience  that  he 
was  after  4  eventful  years  elevated  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  by  a  grateful 
people,  whose  enhuslasm  had  been  fired  by 
his  voice  and  achievements. 

Thus  he  came  as  a  cru.sader,  rich  in  the 
knowledge  of  universities  and  ripe  In  the 
wisdom  that  can  only  be  garnered  through 
a  lifelong  experience  In  which  a  man  must 
first  be  tried  and  found  true  in  many  a  diffi- 
cult place,  preaching  and  laboring  for  an  in- 
terdependent world  that  would  always  be  at 
peace.  No  sooner  had  he  uttered  his  first 
inaugural  address  than  America  knew  that 
her  choice  was  Justified.  Here  was  "a  man  to 
the  manor  born."  He  seemed  to  know  intui- 
tively all  the  basic  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  society  rests,  and  there- 
fore all  the  virtues  and  defects  of  democratic 
forms  of  government. 

In  point  of  character  and  intellectual  at- 
tainments, Woodrow  Wilson  was  too  unusual 
a  man  to  be  a  typical  American.  Like  those 
other  unusual  Americans  —  Washington, 
Franklin,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Jackson,  and 
Lincoln — he  was,  however,  a  typical  Ameri- 
can in  the  magnificent  use  he  made  of  his 
genius.    He  had  that  uncommon  faculty  of 


seeing  with  his  own  eyes,  and  was  never  sat- 
isfied unless  he  understood  the  cause  and 
effect  of  things.  In  the  following  paragraph 
from  his  essay  on  Walter  Bagehot,  a  Literary 
Politician,  Woodrow  Wilson  perhaps  best  pic- 
tures the  man  and  statesman  he  himself 
was: 

"It  is  not  the  constitutional  lawyer,  nor 
the  student  of  the  mere  machinery  and  legal 
structure  of  institutions,  nor  the  politician,  a 
mere  handler  of  that  machinery,  who  is  com- 
petent to  understand  and  expound  govern- 
ment; but  the  man  who  finds  the  materials 
for  his  thought  far  and  wide.  In  everything 
that  reveals  character  and  circumstance  and 
motive.  It  is  necessary  to  stand  with  the 
poets  as  well  as  with  law  givers;  with  the 
fathers  of  the  race  as  well  as  with  your 
neighbor  of  today;  with  those  who  toll  and 
are  sick  at  heart  as  well  as  with  those  who 
prosper  and  laugh  and  take  their  pleasure; 
with  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer  as 
well  as  with  the  closeted  student;  with  the 
schoolmaster  and  with  those  whose  only 
school  Is  life;  with  the  orator  and  with  the 
men  who  have  wrought  always  in  silence;  In 
the  midst  of  thought  and  also  in  the  midst  of 
affairs.  If  you  would  really  comprehend  those 
great  wholes  of  history  and  of  character 
which  are  the  vital  substance  of  politics." 

Never  before  had  the  American  people 
elected  as  their  President  a  man  who  was 
able  to  measure  up  to  every  one  of  these 
exacting  requirements  of  the  scholar-states- 
man. But  Woodrow  Wilson  did.  Orator, 
lawyer  teacher,  he  could  commune  with  the 
muses  as  well  as  confer  with  merchants, 
manufacturers.  and  laborers.  On  the 
strength  of  his  extensive  and  varied  interests, 
talents,  and  abilities  he  was  always  able  to 
find  "the  materials  for  his  thought  far  and 
wide.  In  everything  that  reveals  character 
and  circumstance  and  motive."  No  wonder 
that  his  eager  mental  curiosity  and  fearless- 
ness of  character  eventually  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  men  whose  interests  were  on  a 
more  mundane  level.  Although  his  refusal 
to  be  self-cautious  had  endeared  him  In  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  masses,  bom 
aristocrat  that  he  was.  his  detractors  finally 
succeeded  in  destroying  him.  As  was  ever 
the  case,  however,  the  destruction  of  the  man 
merely  gave  the  vision  he  gave  hla  life  to 
greater  impetus  and  served  to  insure  Its 
growth  and  propagation  in  a  world  which  is 
still  hovering  between  peace  and  war. 
"  At  heart  always  "a  man  of  the  people."  the 
same  as  that  other  American  aristocrat,  Wen- 
deU  Phillips,  not  t>ecause  he  was  essentially 
a  common  man  but  because  he  was  a  pro- 
fessed servant  of  the  people.  Wcodrow  Wilson 
never  failed  to  follow  the  Biblical  Injunction, 
"Let  Him  who  would  be  chief  among  you  be 
your  servant."  It  was  probably  this  deter- 
mination to  detach  himself  from  class  dis- 
tinctions and  narrow  points  of  view  and  to 
look  at  a  problem  from  all  angles  instead  of 
being  governed  by  mere  expedients  of  the 
moment  which  gave  rise  to  that  dl5ta.ste  for 
the  practice  of  law  which  Wilson  carried 
through  life.  It  was  apparently  difficult  for 
bin-  to  master  court  procedure,  and  It  seemed 
to  disgust  him  to  see  about  him  men  whose 
talents  he  Justly  looked  down  upon  excelling 
in  an  "art"  that  was  distasteful  to  him. 
The  life  of  a  lawyer,"  he  wrote  of  Edmund 
Burke,  whom  he  so  much  admired,  "wotild 
inevitably  confine  his  roving  mind  within 
intolerably  narrow  limits."  That  exhibits 
precisely  Wilson's  own  attitude  toward  the 
profession  of  law  and  no  doubt  explains  many 
of  the  other  cross-cxirrents  of  his  eventful  life. 
fluj  a  lawyer  Woodrow  Wilson  was  at  his  best 
as  a  champion  and  expounder  of  legal  prin- 
ciples. 

WhUe  Woodrow  Wilson  was  President  of  the 
United  States  his  ideals  had  a  special  appeal 
to  the  youth  of  the  land.  His  high  concep- 
tions of  public  service  and  his  brilliant  man- 
ner of  discharging  the  manifold  ({uties  at  the 


Presidency  served  as  a  concrete  demonstra- 
tion that  education  was  never  intended  to  be 
merely  a  means  of  making  a  livelihood  but 
for  the  nobler  purpose  of  acqtilring  knowledge 
with  a  view  to  developing  character  and 
wisdom.  He  permitted  nothing  to  draw  him 
away  from  the  lofty  ideals  that  he  fostered  as 
a  young  man,  and  he  never  suffered  them  to 
be  smothered  in  the  crucible  of  everyday 
struggles,  discouragements,  and  apparent 
failures.  During  the  tension,  excitement, 
and  passion  of  the  World  War  he  steadfastly 
maintained  his  sense  of  proportion — never 
forgetting  that  his  main  object  was  peace  and 
not  war. 

And  when  the  war  was  over  he  became  once 
more  the  teacher  In  a  Herculean  effort  to  con- 
vince an  outraged  world  that  only  through 
the  political  and  economic  cooperation  of  a 
society  of  nations  could  lasting  peace  be 
achieved. 

Day  after  day,  In  the  course  of  a  Nation- 
wide speaking  tour  In  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1919.  Wilson  risked  not  only  the  prestige  of 
his  high  office  but  also  hit,  life  in  order  to 
convince  lUs  indifferent  countrymen  that  his 
plan  of  a  permanent  peace,  based  on  the 
willingness  of  nations  to  cooperate  Instead  of 
seeking  to  dominate  and  subjugate  one  an- 
other, was  sound.  Whether  we  want  to  be  or 
not,  he  argued,  the  United  States  Is  part  and 
parcel  of  an  "interdependent  world,"  which 
fact  alone  commits  our  country  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  promoting  "interna- 
tional understanding"  as  a  peaceful  member 
In  the  famUy  of  nations  To  do  otherwise, 
he  pointed  out,  this  great  country  would  only 
serve  the  forces  working  to  bring  about  Inter- 
national discord  and  the  disintegration  of 
democracy  "You  cannot, "  he  said,  "trade 
with  a  world  disordered."  And  Just  before  he 
was  stricken  ill  he  made  the  following  nota- 
ble declaration  in  his  speech  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa:  "The  isolation  of  the  United  States  is 
at  an  end,  not  because  we  choose  to  go  into 
the  politics  of  the  world  but  l)ecause  by  the 
sheer  genius  of  our  people  and  the  growth  of 
our  power  we  have  become  a  determining 
factor  In  the  history  of  mankind.  After  you 
have  become  a  determining  factor  you  can- 
not remain  isolated,  whether  you  want  to  or 
not.  Isolation  ended  by  the  processes  of 
history,  not  by  our  independent  choice." 

Beca\i82  President  Wilson  taught  his  coun- 
trymen to  think  less  in  terms  of  material 
things,  important  as  they  are,  and  to  strive 
more  for  the  durable  spiritual  heritages  left 
them  by  their  forefathers,  men  not  capable 
of  such  "dreajQS"  called  him  an  impractical 
visionary.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Wilson  could 
more  than  likely  have  readily  forsaken  the 
field  of  scholarship  and  entered  upon  a  suc- 
cessful and  prosperous  career  as  a  lawyer  had 
he  been  so  minded.  But  to  his  everlasting 
credit  and  the  ultimate  good  of  humanity,  he 
blinded  himself  to  any  selfish  desires  he  may 
have  had  for  riches,  and  chose  to  make  his 
career  In  the  quiet  haunts  of  a  university 
cloister  where  by  indefatigable  industry  he 
trained  and  equipped  himself  to  asstune 
charge  of  the  epochal  world  events  to  which 
a  kind  providence  later  called  h<m  as  a  leader 
of  leaders. 

Wilson  failed  in  the  supreme  effort  of  his 
life  to  establish  ways  and  means  that  would 
insure  universal  peace,  which  Dante,  more 
than  600  years  ago.  declared  to  be  "the  first 
blessing  of  mankind."  Even  now,  nearly  a 
generation  later,  there  are  critics  of  Wllson- 
ian  policies  no  kinder  than  were  the  critics 
of  1919.  But  all  that  is  presently  transpir- 
ing, either  to  Involve  this  coimtry  in  the 
present  world  confilct  or  to  keep  it  our  of 
war,  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States,  by  and  large,  is  ready  to  accept  Wil- 
son's basic  concept  of  the  Interdependence  of 
nations.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evi- 
dent that  the  American  people,  now  under 
the  leadership  of  a  Chief  E^xecutive  and  a 
Secretary  of  State  having  the  same  perspec- 


tive as  the  great  War  President  under  whom 
they  served,  are  at  last  ready  to  do  Justice 
to  the  memory  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  There 
can  be  little  question  that  when  the  history 
of  the  twentieth  century  Is  written,  Wilson 
will  be  proclaimed  as  one  of  its  most  heroic 
as  well  as  tragic  figures.  And  If.  as  Marcus 
AureUus  remarked,  "The  value  of  a  man  is  the 
value  of  the  objects  on  which  his  heart  is  set." 
then  Woodrow  Wilson's  name  and  fame  are 
unquestionably  engraved  for  all  time  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  and  lovers  of  peace 
and  Justice  everywhere,  for  thinking  people 
throughout  the  world  now  cee  in  his  work 
not  merely  the  outUnes  of  a  system  of  world 
peace  in  our  times  but  the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  a  pattern  of  world  readjustment  for 
more  than  a  century  to  come. 
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AR-nCLE  FROM  THE  NA'HON 


Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  very  excellent  article  In 
The  Nation  of  March  22,  1S41.  referring 
to  the  investigation  by  the  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee,  and 
especially  to  the  final  statement  of  the 
chairman  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O'Mahoney]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Nation  of  March  22.  1941) 

OIiCahonct  Sitms  Up 

(By  I.  F.  Stone) 

WASUU4CTON,  March  IS. 

The  investigation  made  by  the  Tempcrary 
National  Economic  Committee  under  Senator 
Joseph  C.  O'Mahonkt  in  the  past  2  years  and 
9  months  will  rank  with  the  great  inquiries 
of  the  past,  with  FYarUt  Walsh's  Industrial 
Commission  and  Samuel  Untermyer  s  Pujo 
committee.  Like  Its  predecessors,  the  Tem- 
porary National  Economic  Committee  has 
shown  the  extent  to  which  this  country  and 
its  Institutions,  to  echo  Lincoln,  no  longer 
belong  to  the  people  who  inhabit  it.  (The 
facts  are  vividly  summarized  in  Senator 
CMahontt's  final  statement,  a  document 
which  deserves  to  be  read  by  every  American.  ( 
To  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before,  cur 
economy  Is  dominated  by  the  corporation 
rather  than  by  the  individual  entrepreneur. 
These  corporations  are  collective  enterprises 
without  collective  responelblllty.  "In  popu- 
lar discussion."  Senator  CMahonit  fays, 
"they  are  regarded  as  'private  enterprise.' 
But  how  private  is  such  enterprise  after  all?" 

The  Senator  closed  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  he  began  It.  with  "a  declaration  of 
faith  in  the  traditional  institutions  of  our 
country."  But  he  makes  it  clear  that  when 
he  says  "traditional"  that  is  what  he  means. 
He  does  not  intend  to  endow  monster  cor- 
porations, which  have  often  Irresponsibly  rev- 
olutionized our  ways  of  doing  business,  with 
the  basic  Immunities  with  which  we  protect 
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personal  property  and  personal  liberty. 
"When  one  considers  the  number  of  policy- 
holders who  are  the  owners  of  mutual  life- 
insurance  companies  like  Metropolitan  and 
Prudential,  wholly  national  In  their  operation 
and  effect,  the  number  of  stockholders  and 
employees  of  a  utility  like  American  T.  &  T., 
or  of  an  industrial  like  General  Motors,  and 
the  stockholders,  employees,  and  natural  re- 
sources of  Industrials  like  the  Standard  Oil 
of  New  Jersey  and  United  States  Steel.  It  be- 
comes Immediately  clear  that  there  is  no  Jus- 
tification whatsoever  for  thinking  of  those 
units  or  of  dealing  with  them  as  though  they 
were  natural  persons  clothed  with  the  rights 
which  are  guaranteed  to  flesh-and-blood  per- 
sons by  the  Ckjnstltution  of  the  United 
States."  We  have  passed.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator,  as  of  most  Intelligent  people, 
•from  an  individual  economy  to  a  corporate 
economy"  and  mvist  act  accordingly.  The 
alternative  before  us.  he  says,  is  "free  private 
enterprise  or  Government  planning." 

The  chances  are  that  the  choice,  as  In  most 
epigrammatic  antitheses,  will  not  prove  a  real 
one.  Given  time,  a  metisure  of  good  will,  and 
a  minimum  of  stability,  and  the  solution  will 
no  doubt  combine  a  good  deal  of  both.  The 
Senator  himself  is  all  for  reviving  free  enter- 
prise, i.  e.,  enterprise  free  from  Interference 
by  corporate  monopoly  as  well  as  Government 
ofDclal.  But  the  possibility  of  turning  back 
the  clock  Is  certainly  a  slim  one.  and  his  own 
remedy  seems  a  puny  one  for  so  gigantic  and 
revolutionary  a  change  as  has  taken  place 
since  the  seventies  In  our  economy.  He 
wants  Federal  Incorporation  of  all  corpora- 
tions operating  In  Interstate  commerce,  a 
measure  he  and  the  late  Senator  Borah  long 
championed.  "The  first  and  foremost  step," 
the  Senator  says,  "is  to  recognize  that  we 
must  have  a  national  rule  for  national  busi- 
ness." With  that  none  will  disagree.  Nor 
with  his  statement  that  "It  Is  idle  to  think 
that  the  huge  collective  Institutions  which 
carry  on  modem  business  can  continue  to 
operate  without  more  definite  responsibility 
toward  all  the  people  of  the  Nation  than  they 
now  have."  But  one  wonders  whether  he  has 
gone  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  when  he  says 
that  "the  Insulls  and  the  Hopsons,  the  Coster- 
Muslcas  have  been  able  to  prey  upon  the  eco- 
nomic system  of  all  the  people  solely  because 
they  were  able  to  secure  the  separate  State 
charters  which  enabled  them  to  engage  in 
national  commerce,  although  their  creators 
had  neither  the  desire  nor  the  governmental 
power  to  regulate  the  commerce  In  which  we 
are  engaged."  The  railroads  have  long  been 
regulated  by  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  I.  C.  C,  but  that  did  not  prevent 
the  operations  of  the  Van  Swerlngens. 

One  may  support  CMahonkt's  proposal 
for  Federal  Incorporation  without  having  any 
great  confidence  that  it  would  prove  effective. 
The  Senator  wants  a  national  charter  law 
drafted  so  "as  to  reduce  materially  not  only 
the  possibilities  of  evasion  of  the  antitrust 
law  bv.t  the  dllBcultles  of  Its  enforcement." 
He  wants  this  law  written  to  "make  corporate 
directors  trustees  In  fact  as  well  as  In  law." 
He  would  regulate  subsidiaries  through  this 
law  and  "standardize  intercorporate  financ- 
ing." 

A  steady  stream  of  monographs  has  been 
isstiing  from  the  crowded  archives  of  the 
committee.  They  are  well  worth  watching, 
as  are  the  concrete  proposals  put  forward  by 
Its  chairman.  Given  the  complexities  of 
business  enterprise  and  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  even  so  seemingly  simple  a  matter 
as  the  maintenance  of  competition.  It  is  In- 
creasingly likely  that  some  kind  of  admin- 
istrative regulation  will  be  necessary.  Per- 
haps an  easier  way  to  keep  the  great  col- 
lective enterprises  of  the  corporation  socially 
responsible  would  be  to  provide  by  law  that 
large,  widely  held  corporations  admit  the 
Federal  Government  Into  a  share  of  their 
management. 


Finland 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  March  24,  1941 


ARTICLE   BY   JOHN   SAARI 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Finnish-Ameri- 
can relief  committee,  John  Saari,  which 
article  appeared  In  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  on  Saturday,  March  15,  1941. 
The  article  explains  Finland's  present 
situation  and  is  therefore  of  great  public 
interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
March  15.  1941] 

FINLAND  SEEKS  A  LOAN — SMALL  DEMOCRACT 
REQUIRES  MONET  FOR  FOOD  SUPPLIES 

To  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  commenda- 
tory editorial  Finland — a  Year  Ago,  ap- 
pearing in  your  today's  Issue.  It  accurately 
describes  the  progress  Finland  has  made  In 
a  year — since  the  peace  with  Russia — in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  country  and  the  re- 
settlement of  the  refugees  from  the  terri- 
tory ceded  to  Russia.  There  Is  one  thing, 
however,  Finland  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
solve,  and  that  is  the  food  shortage  which 
was  caused  by  the  loss  of  a  very  productive 
area  to  Russia  and  the  additional  demand  on 
the  remaining  arable  land  to  feed  the  whole 
population  of  the  country.  Including  the 
450,000  refugees  from  the  ceded  area;  nor 
the  shortage  of  the  Imported  foods,  created 
by  the  Impediments  of  the  war. 

As  a  result,  Finland  today  is  facing  a  seri- 
ous shortage  of  vital  necessities  of  life.  The 
people  already  are  on  very  short  rations,  and 
if  It  had  not  been  for  the  loan  by  our  Gov- 
ernment last  winter  and  the  private  contri- 
butions of  the  American  people,  enabling  the 
purchase  and  shipment  of  food  from  here, 
the  people  of  Finland  would  have  starved. 
The  shortage  of  necessities  is  Increasing  dally, 
and  the  domestic  harvest  Is  7  months  off. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  essential  foods  are  al- 
ready exhausted,  and  the  people  are  depend- 
ing wholly  on  foreign  supplies  for  these  foods 
or  go  without. 

Therefore,  to  save  the  people  of  Finland 
from  starvation  and  the  children  from  be- 
coming deformed  and  stunted,  Finland  must 
have  outside  aid,  and  quickly,  and  the  only 
coimtry  from  where  this  aid  can  come  is 
America. 

To  illustrate  the  seriousness  of  the  food 
shortage  today  in  Finland,  let  me  give  you  the 
actual  rations  of  some  of  the  food  items: 
Meats.  13  ounces  a  week,  to  be  reduced  in 
April  to  about  6V2  ounces  (normal  American 
average  is  about  2y2  pounds  a  week);  fats,  6 
ounces  a  week  of  butter  and  margarine  to- 
gether; coffee,  one-half  pound  every  2 
months;  tea,  1.7  ounces  a  month;  sugar,  1 
pound  10  ounces  a  month;  fruits,  lacking,  and 
cereals  (the  basic  ration  of  bread  and  cereals) 
Is  about  half  a  pound  a  day.  This  ration  can 
be  maintained  only  if  imports  from  abroad 
can  be  arranged  in  the  near  future;  the  pres- 
ent  resources    siifflce    only    to    late    spring. 


Clothing,  dress  goods,  and  shoes  are  strictly 
rationed  for  lack  of  raw  materials.  Finland, 
too.  is  a  cold  country;  the  people  require  a 
great  deal  more  heat-producing  foods  than 
the  people  of  warm  climates. 

The  money  that  our  Government  lent  to 
Finland  is  used  up,  and  the  private  contribu- 
tions now  are  very  small,  due  to  so  many 
other  countries  in  need.  Finland's  export 
trade,  too,  as  you  know.  Is  shut  off;  hence, 
she  cannot  get  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for 
what  she  needs.  The  only  way  Finland  can 
get  dollar  exchange  today  to  purchase  enough 
food  to  save  the  people  from  actual  starva- 
tion, is  by  another  loan  by  our  Government. 

The  administration,  I  understand,  through 
the  Federal  Export-Import  Bank,  Is  in  posi- 
tion to  make  further  loans  to  Finland.  I 
hope  the  administration  will  find  a  way  to 
help  Finland  with  another  loan.  What  the 
minimum  amount  is  that  Finland  needs  until 
her  own  crops  mature.  I  do  not  know;  the 
Minister  of  Finland  can  advise  on  that.  But 
whatever  the  amovmt  she  needs.  It  all  will 
be  spent  here  for  food  and  clothing.  No;  the 
money  will  not  go  out  of  the  covmtry;  on 
the  contrary,  it  will  help  our  farmers  to  dis- 
pose of  some  of  their  surplus  stocks. 

We  are  so  absorbed  in  the  British  war  situa- 
tion and  the  means  of  rendering  her  ade- 
quate aid  that  we  have  virtually  overlooked 
eversrthlng  else  that  affects  the  democratic 
world;  for  Instance,  the  serious  food  situation 
in  the  little  democracy  of  Finland.  True, 
Finland  is  outwardly  at  peace;  but  the  people 
are  fighting  Just  as  valiantly  now  as  they  did 
last  winter,  only  against  a  more  insidious, 
baneful,  and  demoralizing  force — hunger. 
Finnish  morale,  of  course,  Is  good  and  strong, 
but  the  people  are  up  against  a  force  which 
can  be  overcome  only  by  proper  food.  I  am 
sure  that  the  American  people  will  not  let 
the  people  of  Finland  starve. 

Furthermore,  helping  of  Finland  will  not 
In  any  way  help  the  enemies  of  the  British. 
On  the  contrary,  aid  to  Finland  will  be  to  a 
friendly.  Independent  nation,  and  also  will 
help  to  keep  democracy  alive  In  that  last 
post  of  the  western  civilization.  British  rec- 
ognize these  facts  in  allowing  shipments  of 
food  to  Finland. 

The  food  situation  in  Finland  cannot  wait 
for  aid  until  "signs  of  peace  appear  in  Eu- 
rope." The  question  of  aid  to  Finland  is 
immediate,  facing  us  now.  Although  there 
are  enough  Finnish  ships  to  carry  the  goods 
needed  from  here  to  Petsamo,  shipment  at 
the  best  nowadays  Is  a  very  slow  process,  and 
months  of  delay  may  cause  Irreparable  harm 
to  the  people. 

John  Saari, 
Chairman,  FinnUh-American  Relief 

Committee,  Inc. 

New  York,  March  13,  1941. 
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The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Survey,  Part 
VI,  entitled  "The  Economic  Effect  of 
the  SL  Lawrence  Power  Project,"  It 
Now  Available. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES        •' 


Tuesday.  March  18.  1941 


LETTER   OF  SUBMITTAL  TO   SECRETARY 
OF  COMMERCE 


Mr.  CULKIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  study  of 
part  VI  of  the  St.  Liawrence  Seaway  Sur- 


vey, now  available,  is  particularly  recom- 
mended to  the  Members  of  Congress  from 
New  York  State  and  New  England.  It  Is 
likewise  urged  that  those  groups  In  New 
York  State  who  are  opposing  the  seaway 
set  aside  their  ancient  but  unjustified 
fears  long  enough  to  give  this  very  admir- 
able report  their  careful  consideration 
and  study.  It  appears  from  this  report, 
which  is  amply  buttressed  by  facts  and 
figures,  that  development  of  power  and 
navigation  in  the  St.  Lawrence  will  open 
up  new  frontiers  in  the  Northeast  along 
industrial  lines,  frontiers  which  tlius  far 
have  not  been  fully  and  adequately  con- 
sidered In  connection  with  the  seaway 
project. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  of- 
fers the  people  of  New  York  and  New 
England  an  opportunity  to  make  full  use 
of  the  great  natural  resources  with  which 
Nature  has  endowed  those  regions.  A 
great  volume  of  the  cheapest  power  In  the 
history  of  hydroelectric  development  will 
become  the  basis  for  great  Industrial  de- 
velopment In  New  York  and  New  England. 

The  attention  of  the  doubting  Thom- 
ases in  New  York  and  New  England  Is 
also  respectfully  called  to  the  fact  that 
these  areas  possess,  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  in  excess  of  4,000,000,000 
tons  of  iron  ore,  1,000,000,000  tons  of 
which  is  the  purest  ore  in  the  world,  out- 
rivaling the  famous  Swedish  and  Norwe- 
gian ores. 

New  England  and  New  York  possess  bil- 
lions of  tons  of  pyrites  available  for  sul- 
furic acid,  and  this  hitherto  has  been  un- 
touched. These  areas  likewise  include 
extensive  deposits  of  salt,  assuring  an  un- 
limited supply  of  sodium  and  chlorine. 
They  likewise  possess  excellent  deposits 
of  graphite  and  zinc. 

This  document  carries  a  message  of 
hope  not  only  to  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land but  to  the  entire  country. 

Pursuant  to  the  permission  of  the 
House.  I  append  hereto  the  letter  of  sub- 
mittal to  Secretary  Jones,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce: 

LETTER  OF  STrBMTTTAL 

December  19,  1940. 
The  Honorable  Secret  art  of  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  to  you  part  VI  of  the  reports  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  survey.  Thla  part  deals  with 
the  economic  effects  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
power  project.  It  considers  principally  the 
availability  of  a  market  for  the  large  amount 
of  hydroelectric  power  latent  In  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  and  the  effect  of  this  low-cost 
power  upon  Industry  and  transportation  sys- 
tems of  New  York  Stat<?.  The  report  was  pre- 
pared by  the  survey  with  the  generous  assist- 
ance of  Prof.  Edgar  M.  Hoover,  Jr.,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  Mrs.  Grace  Knott, 
now  with  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mission. The  maps  acd  charts  were  executed 
by  Mr  Earl  G.  MilUfon.  Chief  of  Graphic 
Services,  and  Mr.  George  Newman.  Head  Sta- 
tistical Draftsman,  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion. The  survey  has  been  fortunate  also  in 
having  the  advantage  of  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions on  earlier  drafts  of  this  report  from 
the  following  individuals:  Prof.  James  C. 
Bonbright,  chairman,  and  Mr.  Gerald  V. 
Cruise,  executive  secretary  of  the  Power  Au- 
thority of  the  State  of  New  York;  Hon.  Le- 
land  Olds,  chairman,  and  Mr.  J.  V.  Alfrlend, 
Jr..  engineer,  Federal  Power  Commission;  and 
Mr.  J.  A.  Krug,  Chief  Power  Engineer.  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority. 


Even  though  the  survey  haa  been  con- 
cerned prlnclpaUy  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway,  the  hydroelectric  power  aspects  were 
studied  because  the  project  has  always  been 
considered  as  a  combination  seaway  and  pow- 
er project;  consequently,  the  net  effects  of 
the  undertaking  could  not  be  evaluated  with- 
out reference  to  the  Influence  that  hydro 
power  would  have  upon  New  York  State  in- 
dustry and  employment.  A  final  judgment 
on  the  benefits  of  the  combined  project  could 
not  fall  to  Include  a  thorough  consideration 
of  the  benefits  of  cheap  hydroelectric  power. 
In  the  exploration  of  future  demand  for 
power  in  New  York  State,  this  report  consid- 
ers not  only  the  disposabllity  of  St.  Lawrence 
power  at  the  international  rapids  section, 
but  also  that  which  car  be  obtained  through 
the  redevelopment  of  Niagara  River.  This 
latter  has  been  included  because  it  has  been 
an  Integral  part  of  the  plans  of  the  Power 
Authority  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  duly 
constituted  State  agency  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  waterpower  resources  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  and  also  because  the  draft 
treaties  heretofore  considered  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Canada  in- 
cluded provisions  for  the  redevelopment  of 
Niagara  River.  The  effect  of  the  inclusion  of 
additional  power  at  Niagara  upon  the  esti- 
mates of  the  report  Is  to  make  them  highly 
conservative,  for  If  combined  Niagara  and  St. 
Lawrence  power  could  be  marketed,  then 
surely  there  would  be  ample  market  for  St. 
Lawrence  power  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  St.  Lawrence  power  Is  developed  first,  then 
the  estimated  effects  upon  industrial  expan- 
sion and  emplojmaent  should  be  reduced  pos- 
sibly by  two-fifths,  the  proportion  of  new 
hydro  power  at  Niagara  to  the  combined  St. 
Lawrence-Niagara  system. 

The  estimates  of  energy  requirements  In 
New  York  State  are  carried  In  thla  report  to 
the  year  1950.  Thla  does  not  imply  that  It 
would  take  10  years  to  complete  the  power 
project.  The  year  1950  was  selected  for  sev- 
eral cogent  reasons.  First,  It  would  allow  a 
period  of  several  years  of  active  operation  of 
the  new  power  system  so  that  the  full  influ- 
ence of  this  economical  supply  of  power  upon 
Industry  would  be  felt.  In  the  second  place, 
the  year  1950  is  a  convenient  signpost  from 
the  point  of  view  of  statistical  technique, 
for  other  studies  and  estimates  dealing  with 
population  and  demand  for  power  have  used 
that  year  as  a  basis  of  computations. 

The  selection  of  the  year  1950  does  not 
Imply  that  the  development  of  the  project 
need  be  delayed  xmtll  a  later  date.  The  esti- 
mates of  future  power  requirements  in  this 
report  were  based  upon  the  extension  of  nor- 
mal trends  in  various  classes  of  energy  de- 
mand. Since  the  initiation  of  this  study,  the 
national-defense  program  haa  been  unraveled 
swiftly  and  in  large  dimensions.  The  obvious 
effect  of  this  program  upon  demand  for  elec- 
trical energy  will  be  to  accelerate  and  em- 
phasize the  amplitudes  of  growth  here  indi- 
cated. Hence,  the  anticipated  effect  should 
be  to  telescope  time  and  bring  the  need  for 
this  hydroelectric  development  nearer  than 
1950.  This  will  mean,  of  necessity,  expedit- 
ing the  development  so  as  not  to  be  caught 
with  a  shortage  of  power  resoxirces  in  the  in- 
dustrial Northeast.  The  accelerating  effect 
of  the  national  defense  program  upon  power 
requirements  in  New  York  State  will  be  more 
fully  treated  In  part  VII  of  the  sxirvey  re- 
ports. 

The  present  re(>ort  is  detailed  and  techni- 
cal. The  conclusions,  and  the  facta  upon 
which  they  are  predicated,  however,  are  clear 
and  Irrefutable.  Even  when  Individual  pro- 
cedures and  points  of  detail  may  be  subject 
to  alternative  solutions,  the  final  over-all 
conclusions  and  their  Implications  are  be- 
yond serious  dispute. 

Briefly,  the  survey  reveals  the  {(lowing 
facts: 

1.  The  proposed  St.  Lawrence-Niagara  de- 
velopment Is  designed  to  make  available  to 


the  United  States  additional  hydroelectric 
generating  capacity  of  1.100.000  horsepower 
at  the  International  Rapids  and  787.500 
horsepower  at  Niagara  Falls.  The  area  served 
by  the  transmission  system  pTaimed  In  con- 
nection with  this  generating  capacity  co- 
incides approximately  with  New  York  State, 
and  contains  about  one-tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

2.  New  York  Sute  as  a  whole  has  suffered 
a  definite  decline  In  manufacturing  employ- 
ment over  the  past  20  years.  In  1919  New 
York  State  had  1.228.000  wage  earners  em- 
ployed In  manufacturing,  or  13.5  percent  of 
the  national  total.  By  1937  the  number  had 
fallen  to  996.000  or  11.6  percent  of  the 
national  total. 

3.  The  Buffalo  area,  where  Niagara  power 
was  being  exploited  on  a  large  scale  t)ctween 
1895  and  1924.  has  recently  been  affected  by 
this  apparent  cessation  of  industrial  growth. 
The  Buffalo  industrial  area's  percentage  share 
of  the  national  total  of  manufacturing  wage 
earners  rose  from  0.97  percent  in  1899  to  131 
percent  in  1923.  and  by  1935  had  fallen  to 
1.13  percent.  In  1937  It  was  1.23  percent. 
The  chief  industries  In  which  this  area  spe- 
cializes are  chemicals,  metal  products,  paper, 
and  grain  products.  In  all  of  these  Indus- 
tries, the  importance  of  electric  energy  coets 
Is  relatively  high. 

4.  Since  1924  there  has  been  no  further  ex- 
pansion of  Niagara  hydrogeneratlng  facili- 
ties, and  considerable  steam -genera  ting 
equipment  has  been  added  to  take  care  of 
the  increasing  demand.  Between  1928  and 
1939  steam  central-station  generating  ca- 
pacity m  the  Buffalo  Industrial  area  increased 
from  252.955  horsepower  to  655,324  horse- 
power, or  159  percent:  while  in  the  same 
Interval,  hydro  capacity  has  Increased  only 
from  624.710  horsepower  to  639,758  horae- 
power,  or  2.4  percent.  Out  of  the  total  In- 
crease of  417,417  horsepower  in  that  period, 
402.369  horsepower,  or  nearly  97  percent,  waa 
In  steam  capacity. 

5.  New  York  State  has  expanded  Its  hydro- 
electric generating  capacity  much  more 
slowly  In  the  past  decade  than  most  other 
States.  While  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
increased  its  hydro  capacity  by  54.7  percent 
In  the  decade  1927-37.  New  York's  hydro 
capacity  Increased  only  12.4  percent.  Only 
15  States  showed  a  smaller  percentage  In- 
crease in  hydro  capacity  than  New  York  tn 
that  period,  although  New  York  State  Is 
among  the  most  richly  endowed  In  water- 
power  resources. 

6.  Due  to  lack  of  mineral  fuels  New  York 
State  Is  at  a  very  substantial  disadvantage 
in  steam-power  generation  as  compared  with 
coal-  or  oil-producing  States.  Representa- 
tive large  power  stations  in  New  York  In 
1937  paid  from  11  to  17  cents  per  million 
B.  t.  u.  for  their  coal,  while  comparable  sta- 
tions near  mines  In  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
West  Virginia  paid  only  6  or  7  cents. 

7.  At  the  present  time  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity to  most  representative  classes  of  users 
Is  higher  in  New  York  State  than  the  United 
States  average. 

8.  Since  about  the  time  Niagara  power  waa 
fully  utilized.  Industries  using  relatively  large 
amounts  of  electric  power  have  expanded  in 
other  States  and  regions  more  rapidly  than 
In  New  York  State.  This  Is  particularly  true 
of  certain  electrochemical  and  electrometal- 
lurglcal  Industries. 

It  is  fairly  clear  from  this  summary  of  facta 
that  New  York  State  will  suffer  under  an 
Increasing  competitive  disadvantage  so  long 
as  available  sources  of  cheap  hydropower  con- 
tinue to  be  neglected.  In  the  Buffalo  area, 
where  Industry  has  been  based  on  cheap 
power  to  a  relatively  large  extent,  the  threat 
of  stagnation  Is  perhaps  even  more  serloua 
than  In  the  rest  of  the  State.  The  proposed 
St.  Lawrence  Niagara  hydrodevelopment  offera 
a  new  lease  on  life  to  New  York  State  Indus- 
try— a    source    of    cheap    electricity    which 
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flhould    make    possible    the    resumption    of 
manufacturing  growth. 

Based  on  experience,  past  trends,  and  a 
consideration  of  the  probable  future  develop- 
ments, energy  consumption  In  1950  has  been 
conservatively  estimated  at  almost  double 
that  of  1937.  The  additional  generating 
capacity  which  must  be  built  during  the  next 
decade  to  supply  these  estimated  require- 
ments Is  about  one-third  greater  than  the 
entire  capacity  of  the  St.  Lawrence-Niagara 
project,  which  Indicates  that  there  Is  no 
question  of  the  dlsposabllity  of  the  project's 
output  of  energy. 

As  compared  with  the  best  possible  alter- 
native all-steam  plant,  the  St.  Lawrence- 
Niagara  hydroproject  promises  savings  on  the 
State's  entire  power  generation  averaging 
approximately  1  mill  per  kllowatt-hovir,  plus 
the  provision  of  1,000,000.000  kilowatt-hours 
annually  at  very  low  rates  to  high  load-factor 
Industries.  The  Power  Authority  of  the  State 
of  New  York  estimates  that  the  annual  sav- 
ings in  the  cost  of  electricity  to  New  York 
State  consimiers  as  a  result  of  St.  Lawrence- 
Niagara  development  would  be  $26,000,000. 

A  study  of  the  chief  electroprocess  Indus- 
tries In  New  York  State  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  group  can  absorb  at  least  the 
additional  billion  kilowatt-hours  tentatively 
allocated  to  It  on  the  proposed  plans.  This 
degree  of  expansion  would  give  emplojrment 
to  7,000  additional  men;  while  In  the  absence 
of  such  new  cheap  power,  the  growth  pros- 
pects of  these  Industries  are  substantially 
nU. 

The  probable  effects  of  a  l-mlll  power-cost 
differential  on  several  selected  manufacturing 
Industries  outside  the  electroprocess  group 
were  likewise  Investigated.  It  was  estimated 
that  direct  savings  from  such  a  differential 
would  amount  to  approximately  0.7  percent 
annually  on  Invested  capital  In  the  chemicals 
Industry,  0.5  percent  In  the  cement  Industry, 
and  smaller  percentages  In  15  other  indus- 
tries. Also,  on  the  basis  of  certain  estimates, 
the  total  minimum  increase  In  employment 
In  Industries  outside  the  electroprocess 
group,  as  a  result  of  the  l-mlll  differential 
In  power  costs,  would  be  at  least  18,000  wsige 
earners. 

As  a  general  nde  there  Is  one  wage  earner  In 
service  occupations  for  every  worker  engaged 
in  manufacturing  in  New  York  State.  The 
effect  of  the  25.000  new  wage  earners  in  manu- 
futurlng  emplojrment  will  probably  provide 
25.000  additional  Jobs  In  such  avixiliary  occu- 
pations. Thus  the  St.  Lawrence-Niagara 
project  will  probably  create,  directly  as  a  re- 
sult of  cheaper  power,  remunerative  employ- 
ment for  50.000  workers  more  than  the  alter- 
native all-steam  plan.  This  estimate  does 
not  include  derivative  employment  from  the 
sale  of  household  electrical  appliances  which 
experience  shows  would  result  from  low-rate 
schedules  to  domestic  and  farm  consumers. 

Combining  the  additional  employment 
prospects  for  the  high-load  factor  and  other 
industries,  and  making  allowance  for  comple- 
mentary trade  and  service  activities  and  for 
population  not  gainfxilly  employed,  the  sav- 
ing in  power  costs  afforded  by  the  St. 
Lawrence-Niagara  hydrosteam  plant  as  com- 
pared to  the  alternative  all-steam  plan  was 
finally  translated  Into  terms  of  economic 
support  for  the  equivalent  of  a  community 
of  125,000  persons. 

In  terms  of  demand  for  transportation,  the 
added  freight  revenue  ascribable  to  the  proj- 
ect is  estimated  at  $5,500,000  annually,  in 
addition  to  at  least  $3,300,000  spread  over  the 
years  of  active  construction. 

All  these  estimates  are  based  on  very  con- 
servative assumptions,  and  the  result  should 
be  considered  a  minlmmn.  If  the  past  his- 
tory of  Niagara  Falls  and  the  more  recent 
experience  of  T.  V.  A.  Is  any  criterion  of  what 
may  be  expected  in  New  York  State  as  a 
result  of  the  St.  Lawrence-Niagara  develop- 
ment, surely  the  conclusion  is  justified  that 
this  project  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  lagging 


indiistrlal  development  of  New  York  State, 
particularly  in  northern  New  York.  This 
area,  unlike  the  southern  end  of  the  State,  is 
sparsely  populated  and  free  from  Industrial 
congestion.  With  access  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  as  a  cheap  form  of  transportation. 
and  with  unusually  low  power  costs,  up- 
State  New  York  will  receive  from  the  pro- 
posed project  the  necessary  stlmuliis  for 
progress  which  has  been  lacking  since  the 
exhaustion  of  new  hydro  power  at  Niagara. 
Very  truly  yours, 

N.  R.  Danizlian, 
Director,  St.  Laxjorence  Survey. 
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ADDRESS  BY  WALTER  E.  TRENT 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able  ad- 
dress recently  delivered  by  Walter  E. 
Trent  before  Washington  College,  Ches- 
tertown,  Md.,  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  gold  and  our  American  monetary 
system.  In  this  address  Mr.  Trent  de- 
velops the  early  beginnings  of  our  mone- 
tary system,  and  the  teachings  of  George 
Washington  in  relation  to  that  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pearing here  today.  I  have  heard  of  Wash- 
ington College  for  many  years,  and  I  am  famil- 
iar with  your  historic  and  Interesting  tradi- 
tions. I  am  Indebted  primarily  to  your 
alumnus,  Mr.  WUllam  Prazier  Russell,  for  the 
opportunity  to  meet  you  today,  as  he  most 
considerately  suggested  to  your  President.  Dr. 
Mead,  that  I  be  asked  to  speak  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  the  financial  and  monetary  prin- 
ciples and  achievements  of  George  Washing- 
ton. 

A  few  months  ago  I  was  associated  with  our 
late  Senator  Pittman  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
during  his  campaign  for  reelection.  I  have 
been  a  legal,  but  Itinerant  resident  of  the 
Sagebrush  State  since  the  gold-boom  mining 
days  of  1906.  About  10  days  before  election 
the  Senator  was  stricken  with  a  heart  attack, 
which  made  It  impossible  for  him  to  complete 
further  speaking  engagements.  Your  Mr. 
Russell,  who  happened  to  be  in  Nevada  at  the 
time,  volunteered  his  services  In  the  emer- 
gency and  Senator  Pittman  assigned  him  to 
speak  In  his  place  at  a  number  of  his  most 
Important  meetings,  which  assignments  Mr. 
Russell  fulfilled  with  pronounced  success,  a 
rather  imusual  achievement  for  a  stranger  in 
any  conununlty.  Mr.  Russell  endeared  him- 
self to  the  Senator  and  his  Innumerable 
friends  In  the  State  of  Nevada.  In  a  few 
years'  time  many  of  you  will  be  scattered  to 
the  fo\ar  corners  of  the  United  States  and  It 
may  be  well  for  you  to  remember  that  similar 
opportunities  for  service  will  present  them- 
selves to  you  as  they  did  to  Mr.  Russell,  and  I 
am  sure  all  of  you  will  respond  to  every  such 
occasion,  both  for  the  common  good  and  for 
your  own. 


The  people  of  the  United  States  have  been 
taught  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  imderstand 
the  subject  of  money.  George  Washington 
reduced  the  science  of  money  to  its  most 
simple  and  fundamental  state.  He  consid- 
ered gold  and  silver  to  be  the  only  true  mon- 
eys. Financial  history  for  the  last  150  years 
has  proved  that  he  was  right.  Paper  moneys 
are  not  real  money.  Only  those  paper  moneys 
which  can  be  converted  to  gold  and  silver 
are  worthy  to  be  designated  as  money.  Fiscal 
and  financial  practices  have  become  compli- 
cated because,  periodically,  the  bankers  and 
Government  oflBcials  have  departed  from  the 
teachings  of  George  Washington  In  respect 
of  the  utilization  of  gold  and  silver  as  the 
basic  moneys.  George  Washington  learned 
the  facts  of  money  by  his  prolonged  and 
diversified  business  experience  and  by  his 
profound  studies  of  the  monetary  history  of 
the  Eiiropean  countries  and  the  13  Inde- 
pendent colonies  of  America. 

Since  the  coinage  of  money  started  In  this 
country  with  the  Introduction  of  the  pine- 
tree  shilling  In  the  colony  of  Massachusetts, 
the  citizens  of  the  country  have  endured  14 
separate  and  distinct  experiences  in  the  sus- 
pension of  payments  of  gold  and  silver  by 
the  banks  and  governments.  The  shortest 
period  was  for  only  a  few  weeks  and  the  long- 
est for  17  years,  from  1862  until  1879.  Every 
panic  has  been  precipitated  by  a  scarcity  of 
specie.  Specie  is  the  terminology  for  both 
gold  and  silver.  Issues  of  worthless  or  de- 
preciated paper  moneys  drove  the  metals  Into 
hoarding  and  caused  their  export  to  other 
countries  Successively,  every  panic  was  con- 
verted into  prosperous  times  when  circula- 
tion of  specie  was  resumed  by  the  banks 
and  governments. 

The  colonists  of  New  England  brought 
little  money  with  them  and  so  they  were 
forced  to  barter  amongst  themselves.  They 
used  various  commodities  as  units  of  value, 
such  as  skins  and  corn;  cows  «l1so  became 
legal  tender. 

The  colonists,  being  desperately  short  of 
both  capital  and  production  capacity,  started 
shipbuilding  and  the  fishing  Industry. 
Their  trade  was  principally  with  the  West 
Indies.  Their  coin  supply  was  greatly  aug- 
mented In  this  trade  and  also  by  the  expendl- 
tvires  of  visiting  buccaneers.  But  their  need 
of  Eiu-opean  goods  was  so  great  that  the  mari- 
time merchants  carried  off  the  metallic 
money  as  fast  as  it  came  Into  the  country. 

The  first  mint  was  built  In  Boston  in  1652. 
It  converted  foreign  coins  Into  the  pine-tree 
shillings.  An  effort  was  made  to  retain  these 
silver  coins  In  circulation  by  reducing  their 
sliver  content  below  that  of  the  English  shil- 
lings and  by  prohibiting  their  export  under 
drastic  penalties.  The  pine-tree  shilling  be- 
came the  standard  for  the  future,  but  the 
supply  was  so  inadequate  that  bartering  con- 
tinued. The  differences  In  quality  of  the 
barter  currencies  led  to  Insolvable  problems. 

The  governors  of  the  New  England  prov- 
inces organized  military  expeditions  Into 
Canada  for  purposes  of  Increasing  their 
wealth  by  loot,  but  the  only  result  achieved 
was  an  overproduction  of  colonial  paper 
money,  which  Immediately  suffered  deprecia- 
tion and  virtual  extinction  of  value.  One  ex- 
pedition against  the  French  colony  of  Louis- 
burg  on  Cape  Breton  succeeded  at  the  cost 
of  enormous  paper-money  inflation  on  the 
part  of  Massachusetts.  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  and  New  Hampshire,  but  strangely 
and  fortunately,  the  British  Parliament  de- 
cided to  ransom  Louisburg  from  the  colon- 
ists. The  sum  paid  to  Massachusetts, 
amounting  to  140.000  pounds  sterling,  was 
suflQcient  to  cancel  their  depreciated  pap)er. 
This  money  was  received  in  foreign  sliver  dol- 
lars and  copper  pennies,  which  were  grad- 
ually placed  In  circulation  during  1750. 
Massachusetts  enjoyed  a  business  boom. 
The  West  India  trade,  which  had  been  largely 
centered  at  Newport,  migrated  to  Salem  and 
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Boston.  A  semblance  of  monetary  stability 
continued  imtU  Rhode  Island  went  on  a  paper 
basis  In  1751.  In  1751  Parliament  passed  an 
act  forbidding  any  more  legal-tender-paper 
issues,  but  new  war  with  the  French  In  1756 
Involved  them  once  more,  as  war  expenditures 
had  caused  the  Issue  of  Interest-bearing  ex- 
chequer bills  to  be  redeemed  by  taxes,  which 
were  not  forthcomlcg. 

As  silver  came  in:o  clnmlatlon  in  Massa- 
chusetts a  monetary  phenomenon  occurred 
which  has  plagued  the  United  States  and  all 
countries  ever  sinct.  Gold  from  the  West 
Indies  began  entering  the  Colony,  and  in  1763 
was  made  legal  tend;r  at  2%  pence  per  grain. 
This  rating  made  It  a  cheaper  money  than 
silver  by  about  5  peicent.  As  a  consequence, 
the  silver  money  was  replaced  by  gold.  The 
silver  was  shipped  t)  countries  which  main- 
tained higher  values  for  the  white  metal,  but 
the  gold  from  the  \^'est  Indies  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  balance  the  exchange  with  England 
and  leave  a  surplus  for  local  circulation. 

Soon  thereafter  the  Colonies  were  engaged 
in  the  War  of  Independence,  all  of  them 
under  conditions  of  debt  and  depreciated 
currencies. 

The  Continental  Congress  Issued  paper 
money  in  1775  and  e\  ery  year  thereafter  until 
1779.  In  1780  all  If  sues  of  the  money  bad 
depreciated  to  almost  zero  value. 

During  the  Revolu  :lonary  War  virtually  the 
Colonies'  only  sourca  of  Incoming  gold  and 
sliver  was  obtained  Indirectly  by  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  British  forces  and  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  ships  ot  the  French  allies. 

THE    CONTINBNTAL    CONGRESS 

At  this  stage  Cremurai  Washington's  Influ- 
ence appears  prominently  in  rescuing  the 
credit  of  the  Continental  Congress  by  arrang- 
ing future  convert,  bility  of  outstanding 
continental  notes.  On  July  28,  1780,  the 
Congress  enacted: 

"Resolved,  That  thi  principal  of  aU  loans 
that  have  been  made  to  the  United  States 
shall  finally  be  discharged  by  paying  the  full 
current  valiie  of  the  tills  when  loaned,  which 
payment  shaU  be  m  ide  In  Spanish  milled 
dollars,  or  the  current  exchange  thereof  in 
other  money  at  the  tlaie  of  payment  thereof, 
etc." 

The  circulation  of  t:ie  defunct  Continental 
bUls  was  stopped  bj  congressional  act  In 
1781. 

The  next  effort  by  General  Washington 
toward  establishing  a  financial  system  was 
his  sponsorship  of  Ro  >ert  Morris  In  starting 
the  Bank  of  North  Aiaerlca,  through  which 
the  future  financing  to  prosecute  the  war 
was  hoi>ed  to  be  achieved.  This  bank  was 
chartered  by  Congress  and  opened  for  btisl- 
ness  at  PhUadelphia  Jantiary  7,  1782.  The 
capital  was  supplied  ty  public  subscription 
to  the  sum  of  970,000,  tend  by  Congress,  $254,- 
000.  Cornwallis  surrerdered  10  months  after 
the  bank  started. 

It  was  the  first  bank  Incorporated  In  the 
Umted  States.  It  enjoyed  high  confidence 
and  Its  notes  clrctilated  at  par  because  of 
specie  reserves.  The  Government  eold  Its 
Interest  In  1783,  but  the  bank  Is  sUU  In 
existence  In  Philadelplda  as  a  national  bank. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  In  his  report  to  Con- 
gress, refers  to  the  btuk  as  follows: 

"The  aid  afforded  to  the  United  States  by 
this  Institution,  durinp  the  remaining  period 
of  the  war,  was  of  essential  consequence; 
and  its  conduct  toward  them  since  the  peace 
has  not  weakened  Its  title  to  their  pauonage 
and  favor." 

On  January  20.  178&.  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  were  signed  between  England,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Prance  and  Spain  on  the  other. 
The  news  arrived  in  /raerlca  on  the  23d  of 
March,  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  Con- 
gress from  Lafayette,  who  had  returned  to 
Prance  soon  after  the  victory  of  Yorktown 
Washington,  on  the  8th  day  of  June.  In  view 
of  the  approaching  dlstandment  of  the  Army. 


addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  governors 
and  presidents  of  the  several  States  which  he 
wished  to  have  regarded  as  his  legacy  to  the 
American  people.  In  this  letter  he  Insisted 
upon  four  things  as  essential  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  United  States  as  an  tode- 
pendent  power: 

"First,  there  must  be  an  Indissoluble  union 
of  all  the  States  under  a  single  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  must  possess  the  power  of 
enforcing  its  decrees,  for  without  such  au- 
thority it  would  be  a  government  only  In 
name. 

"Secondly,  the  debts  mcurred  by  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  and 
securing  Independence  must  be  paid  to  the 
uttermost  farthing. 

"Thirdly,  the  mllltla  system  must  be  organ- 
ized throughout  the  13  States  on  uniform 
principles. 

"Fourthly,  the  people  mtist  be  willing  to 
sacrifice.  If  need  be,  some  of  their  local  Inter- 
ests to  the  common  weal;  they  mtist  discard 
their  local  prejudices;  regard  one  another  as 
fellow  citizens  of  a  common  country,  with 
Interests  in  the  deepest  and  truest  sense 
Identical." 

George  Washington  retiu-ned  to  Mount  Ver- 
non and  occupied  himself  with  furthering  the 
plans  which  had  entered  his  mind  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Continental  Congress  In 
1774.  His  conception  was  to  bring  the  west- 
ern wilderness  Into  commercial  communica- 
tion with  the  seaboard  colonies.  He  fully 
realized  that  all  of  the  territory  west  of  the 
Alleghenies,  with  drainage  to  the  Mississippi, 
had  available  a  natural  water  system  of  trans- 
portation to  New  Orleans,  and  hence  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  that  If  ftilly  made  use 
of  before  east  and  west  transportation  facili- 
ties were  established,  the  whole  western  coim- 
try  conunercialJy  and  pohtlcally  would  be 
lost  to  the  original  States. 

Washington  visualized  the  Imperative  need 
of  canals  and  post  roads.  He  studied  the  four 
feasible  east  and  west  roads:  (1)  Connecting 
the  Hudson  River  with  Lake  Erie  through  the 
Mohawk  Valley;  (2)  the  Susquehanna  River 
route;  (3)  the  vaUey  of  the  Potomac  River; 
(4)  the  James  River  and  an  auxiliary  canal 
between  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Dela- 
ware River. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  enterprise  of 
extending  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac,  It 
became  necessary  for  the  two  States,  Mwy- 
land  and  Virginia,  to  act  in  concert.  A  Joint 
commission  met  at  Motmt  Vernon  In  1785  at 
which  a  compact  insuring  harmonious  co- 
operation between  the  two  States  was  pre- 
pared. Washington  suggested  to  the  com- 
missioners that  Maryland  and  Virginia  should 
agree  upon  a  uniform  system  of  duties  and 
upon  a  uniform  cturency. 

As  Washington  Intended  to  connect  the  Po- 
tomac River  with  the  Ohio.  It  was  further 
necessary  to  Invite  Pennsylvania  to  become 
a  party  to  the  compact.  It  was  later  sug- 
gested in  the  report  from  Maryland  that  Dela- 
ware as  well  as  Pennsylvania  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered since  the  scheme  should  rightly  In- 
clude a  canal  betwefen  the  Delaware  River  and 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  why  not  also  con- 
sult these  States  about  a  uniform  currency? 
If  2  States  can  agree  upon  these  matters. 
why  not  4?  And  still  further,  said  the  Mary- 
land message  might  It  not  be  well.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  such  a  conference,  to  Invite 
commissioners  from  all  of  the  13  States  to  at- 
tend It?  An  Informal  discussion  can  hurt 
nobody;  the  conference  of  Itself  can  settle 
nothing;  and  If  4  States  can  take  part  In  it 
why  not  13?  Great  things  were  destined  to 
come  from  these  modest  beginnings.  In  fact. 
the  organization  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment eventuated  as  a  direct  result  there-  ; 
from.  Washington's  original  suggestion  that  ; 
the  Independent  monetary  controls  of  the  13  i 
colonies  be  vested  exclusively  In  the  United  j 
States  Government  gradually  evolved  into  ; 
their  centralization  as  defined  In  the  Con- 
stitution. 


Commissioners  from  all  of  the  States  were 
Invited  to  meet  on  the  first  Monday  of  Sep- 
tember  1786  at  Annapolis. 

"It  may  not  amount  to  much."  wrote  Mad- 
ison to  Monroe,  "but  the  expectant  is  bet- 
ter than  nothing,  and  ais  the  recommendation 
of  additional  powers  to  Congress  Is  within 
the  purview  of  the  commission.  It  may  pos- 
sibly lead  to  better  consequences  than  at  first 
occur."  The  seed  dropped  by  Washington 
had  fallen  on  fruitful  soil.  The  report  of  the 
Commissioners  was  brought  before  Congress 
In  October,  but  action  was  prevented  tem- 
porarily by  the  delegates  of  Massachusetts. 

In  an  ordinary  session  this  would  perhaps 
have  ended  the  matter,  but  the  winter  of 
1786-87  was  not  an  ordinary  session.  All  the 
troubles  of  the  various  States  seemed  to 
culminate  Just  at  that  moment.  The  paper 
money  craze  In  so  many  of  the  States,  the 
distressing  paper  money  excesses  of  Rhode 
Island,  the  riots  In  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  Shays  rebellion  In  Massachusetu. 
the  dispute  with  Spain,  and  the  consequent 
Imminent  danger  of  separation  between 
North  and  South  had  all  come  together. 

In  1783  when  the  cessions  of  western  lands 
were  creating  a  national  domain,  a  promising 
plan  had  been  devised  for  relieving  the  coun- 
try of  Its  load  of  debt  and  furnishing  Con- 
gress with  money  for  its  current  expenses. 
There  now  seemed  nothing  left  for  Congress 
to  do  but  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the 
Annapolis  commissioners  and  give  Its  sanc- 
tion to  the  proposed  convention.  Madison, 
however,  had  not  waited  for  this,  but  had 
prevailed  upon  the  Virginia  Legislature  to 
go  on  and  appoint  its  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention. Under  Madison's  lead.  Virginia 
played  her  trump  card  and  chose  George 
Washington  as  one  of  her  delegates.  As  soon 
as  this  was  known  there  was  an  outburst  of 
Joy  throughout  the  land.  It  was  felt  that 
the  time  had  come  when  the  question  of 
national  vevenue  must  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. Every  week  saw  fresh  converts  to 
the  party  which  called  for  stronger  govern- 
ment. New  Jersey  followed  Virginia  In  ap- 
pointing delegates,  then  Pennsylvania,  North 
Carolina,  and  Delaware. 

Rufus  King  now  brought  the  matter  up  in 
Congress;  he  moved  that  Congress  should  of 
itself  propose  a  convention  at  Philadelphia 
Identical  with  the  one  which  the  Annapolis 
commissioners  had  already  recommended. 
The  motion  was  carried  and  In  this  way  Con- 
gress formally  approved  and  adopted  what 
was  going  on.  Massachusetts  Immediately 
chose  delegates  and  was  followed  by  New 
York.  In  April  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
followed  suit;  Connecticut  and  Maryland 
came  In  May  and  New  Hampshire  somewhat 
tardUy  in  Jtine.  Of  the  13  States.  Rhode 
Island  alone  refused  to  take  part  In  the 
proceedings. 

In  the  long  negotiation  and  debates  which 
led  up  to  the  signing  of  the  Constitution. 
the  following  clause  provided  against  an  oc- 
currence of  the  worst  evils  that  had  been  felt 
under  the  "league  oi  friendship": 

"No  State  shall  enter  mto  any  treaty,  alli- 
ance, or  confederation;  grant  letters  of 
marque  anr  reprisal;  coin  money;  emit  bills 
of  credit;  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver 
coin  a  tender  In  payment  of  debts." 

So  far  as  the  State  legislatures  were  con- 
cerned, paper  money  was  to  be  ruled  out  for- 
ever. But  how  was  It  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? By  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
the  Government  was  allowed  to  Issue  bills  of 
credit,  and  make  them  a  tender  In  payment 
of  debts.  In  the  Federal  Convention  the  com- 
mittee of  detail  suggested  that  this  permis- 
sion might  remain  under  the  new  Constltu- 
tior  btrt  the  suggestion  was  almost  unanl- 
moutiy  condemned.  All  the  ablest  men  In 
the  convention  spoke  emphatically  against  It. 
Governeur  Morris  urged  that  the  Federal 
Government,  no  less  than  the  State  govern- 
ments, should  be  expressly  prchibited  from 
Issuing  bills  of  credit,  or  in  anywise  making 
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Its  promissory  notes  a  legal  tender.  He  went 
over  the  history  of  the  past  10  years;  he 
called  attention  to  the  obstinacy  with  which 
the  wretched  device  had  been  resorted  to 
again  and  again,  after  Its  evils  had  been 
thrust  before  everyt>ody's  eyes;  and  he  proved 
himself  a  true  prophet  when  he  said  that  If 
the  United  States  should  ever  again  have  a 
great  war  to  conduct,  people  would  have 
forgotten  all  about  these  things,  and  would 
call  for  fresh  Issues  of  Inconvertible  paper, 
with  similar  disastrous  results.  "Now  was 
the  time  to  stop  It  once  for  all."  "Yes," 
echoed  Roger  Sherman,  "this  Is  the  favorable 
crisis  for  crushing  paper  money."  "This  Is 
the  time."  said  his  colleague,  Ellsworth,  "to 
shut  and  bar  the  door  against  paper  money, 
which  can  In  no  case  be  necessary."  "Give 
the  Government  credit,  and  other  resources 
will  suffer  "  ."The  power  may  do  harm,  never 
good  "  "There  was  no  way,"  he  added,  "In 
which  powerful  friends  could  so  soon  be 
gained  for  the  new  Constitution  bs  by  with- 
holding this  power  from  the  Government." 
James  Wilson  took  the  same  view  "It  will 
have  the  most  salutary  Influence  on  the  credit 
of  the  United  States,"  said  he.  "to  remove 
the  possibility  of  paper  money."  "Rather 
than  grant  the  power  to  Congress,"  said  John 
Langdon,  "I  would  reject  the  whole  plan." 
"The  words  which  grant  this  power."  said 
George  Rand,  of  Delaware,  "If  not  struck  out. 
will  be  as  alarming  as  the  mark  of  the  beast  In 
the  Apocalypse."  On  none  of  the  subjects 
that  came  up  for  discussion  during  that  siun- 
mer  was  the  convention  more  nearly  unani- 
mous than  In  Its  condemnation  of  paper 
money.  The  only  delegate  who  ventured  to 
apeak  In  its  favor  was  Mercer,  of  Maryland. 
What  Hamilton  would  have  said,  If  he  had 
been  present  that  day,  we  may  Judge  from 
his  vigorous  words  published  some  time  be- 
fore: 

'The  power  to  emit  an  Inconvertible  paper 
as  a  sign  of  value  ought  never  hereafter  to  be 
used;  for  In  Its  very  nature.  It  Is  pregnant 
with  abuses,  and  liable  to  be  made  the  engine 
of  imposition  and  fraud,  holding  out  tempta- 
tions equally  pernicious  to  the  Integrity  of 
government  and  to  the  morals  of  the  people." 
Paterson  called  It  "sanctifying  Iniquity  by 
law  " 

The  same  views  were  entertained  by  Wash- 
ington and  Madison.  There  were  a  few  dele- 
gates, however,  who  thought  It  unsafe  to 
letter  Congress  absolutely.  To  use  Luther 
Martin's  expression,  they  "did  not  set  them- 
selves up  to  be  wise  beyond  every  event." 
George  Mason  said  he  "had  a  mortal  hatred 
to  paper  money. "  yet.  as  he  could  not  foresee 
all  emergencies,  he  was  "unwilling  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  legislature."  "The  later  war,"  he 
thought,  "could  not  have  been  carried  on 
had  such  a  prohibition  existed."  Randolph 
■poke  to  the  same  effect.  It  was  finally  de- 
cided, by  the  vote  of  nine  States  against  New 
Jersey  and  Maryland,  that  the  power  to  issue 
Inconvertible  paper  should  not  be  granted  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

An  express  prohibition,  such  as  had  been 
adopted  for  the  separate  States,  was  thought 
unnecessary.  It  was  supposed  that  it  was 
enough  to  withhold  the  power,  since  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  not  venture  to  exer- 
cise It  unless  expressly  permitted  In  the  Con- 
stitution. "Thus."  says  Madison,  in  his 
narrative  of  the  proceedings,  "the  pretext  for 
a  paper  ctirrency,  and  particularly  for  making 
the  bills  a  tender,  either  for  public  or  private 
debts,  was  cut  off." 

The  first  session  of  Congress  under  the 
Constitution  began  on  the  4th  of  March  1789, 
General  Washington  was  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent on  the  30th  of  April  following  the  open- 
ing of  Congress.  In  his  first  annual  address, 
January  8,  1790.  President  Washington  por- 
trays his  profotmd  and  continuing  interest 


In  establishing  a  hard-money  basis  by  the 
following  statements. 

"Uniformity  in  currency,  weights,  and 
measures  of  the  United  States  Is  an  object 
of  great  importance  and  will,  I  am  persuaded, 
be  duly  attended  to." 

In  his  second  annual  address  of  December 
8,  1790,  he  stated: 

"The  establishment  of  the  militia,  of  a 
mint,  of  standards  of  weights  and  measures, 
of  the  post  office  and  post  roads  are  subjects 
which  I  presume  you  will  resume,  of  course, 
and  are  abundantly  urged  by  their  own  Im- 
portance. We  shall  also  never  lose  sight  of 
the  policy  of  diminishing  the  public  debt  as 
fast  as  the  increase  of  the  public  resources 
will  permit,  and  are  particularly  sensible  of 
the  money  considerations  which  present  a 
resort  to  the  auxiliary  resources  furnished 
by  the  public  lands." 

In  his  third  annual  address  of  October  25, 

1791,  President  Washington  stated: 

"The  rapid  subscriptions  to  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  which  completed  the  sum 
allowed  to  be  subscribed  in  a  single  day.  is 
the  striking  and  pleasing  evidence  which 
presents  Itself  not  only  of  the  confidence  In 
the  Government  but  In  results  of  the  com- 
munity. The  disorders  In  the  existing  cur- 
rency or  small  change,  a  scarcity  so  peculiarly 
distressing  to  the  poorer  classes,  strongly 
recommend  the  carrying  into  Immediate  ef- 
fect the  resolution  already  entered  into  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  a  mint.  Meas- 
tires  have  been  taken  pursuant  to  that  reso- 
lution for  procuring  some  of  the  necessary 
artists,  together  with  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus." 

The  Congress  responded  to  General  Wash- 
ington's importunities  by  the  act  of  April  7, 

1792,  establishing  the  first  mint  by  the  United 
States.  The  act  provided  for  the  coinage  of 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  based  on  the  decimal 
system.  The  eagle,  or  $10  gold  piece,  was  to 
contain  47  Vi  grains;  the  half  eagle,  or  $5  gold 
piece,  to  contain  one-half  of  the  above  gold; 
and  the  gold  dollar,  one-tenth  of  the  amount. 
The  gold  dollar  and  the  double  eagle, 
$20  gold  piece,  were  not  authorized  for  coin- 
age until  March  3.  1849).  The  silver  dollars, 
or  units — each  to  be  of  the  value  of  the  Span- 
ish milled  dollar  as  then  current,  and  to  con- 
tain 371.25  grains  of  pure  silver;  the  decimal 
silver  coins  at  the  same  rate,  the  dime  being 
the  smallest  coin  authorized.  By  this  act  both 
gold  and  silver  were  made  monetary  stand- 
ards at  the  value  ratio  of  15  grains  of  sliver 
to  1  grain  of  gold. 

Until  this  time  the  Spanish  silver  dollar 
had  really  been  the  standard  of  value,  but 
there  was  less  than  $2,000,000  of  coin  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time  with  a  population 
of  4,000,000  people — less  than  50  cents  per 
person.  In  order  to  Increase  the  stocks  of 
gold  and  sliver  coins  the  Congress  enacted 
the  act  of  February  9,  1793,  making  the  gold 
and  silver  coins  of  Great  Britain.  France. 
Spain,  and  Portugal  legal  tender  In  the  United 
States.  Ten  additional  acts  of  the  same  char- 
acter were  enacted  between  1798  and  1843, 
giving  legal-tender  statiis  In  the  United 
States  to  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  addi- 
tional countries  of  Europe,  Mexico,  and  the 
principal  countries  of  South  America.  These 
acts  were  not  repealed  until  1857,  at  which 
time  California  had  made  the  United  States 
the  leading  gold-producing  country  of  the 
world.  The  new  mint  at  San  Francisco  had 
been  In  operation  since  1854. 

Finally,  President  Washington  In  his  sixth 
annual  address,  November  19,  1794,  reports: 

"The  mint  of  the  United  States  has  entered 
upon  the  coinage  of  the  precious  metals  and 
considerable  sums  of  defective  coins  and 
bullion  have  been  lodged  with  the  Director 
by  Individuals.    There  is  a  pleasant  prospect 


that  the  Institution  will,  at  no  remote  date, 
realize  the  expectation  that  was  originally 
formed  of  Its  utility." 

F  esident  Washington  appointed  Alexander 
Hamilton  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Septem- 
ber 11,  1789.  On  January  9,  1790,  he  sub- 
mitted his  first  report  on  the  public  credit,  in 
which  he  concurred  in  the  language  of 
the  resolution  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  which  had  requested  the  re- 
port, as  follows: 

"That  an  adequate  provision  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  credit  Is  a  matter  of  high  Im- 
portance to  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States." 

As  a  basis  for  debt  settlement  Hamilton 
stated : 

"It  Is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  part  of 
the  debt  which  has  been  contracted  abroad 
and  is  denominated  the  foreign  debt  ought 
to  be  provided  for  according  to  the  precise 
terms  of  the  contracts  relating  to  It." 

Of  the  most  profound  Interest  concerning 
Washington's  determination  to  abolish  public 
debt  is  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  report 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  to  the  Senate  on  pub- 
lic credit.  January   1795,  as  follows: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States,  with 
that  provident  concern  for  the  public  wel- 
fare which  characterizes  all  his  conduct,  was 
pleased,  in  his  speech  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  present  ses- 
sicn,  to  invite  their  attention  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  definitive  plan  for  the  redemption 
of  the  public  debt,  and  to  the  consummation 
of  whatsoever  may  remain  unfinished  of  our 
system  of  public  credit,  in  order  to  place 
that  credit,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  on 
grounds  which  cannot  be  disturbed,  and  to 
prevent  that  progressive  accumulation  of 
debt,  which  must  viltlmately  endanger  all 
government." 

The  main  part  of  the  debt  was  domestic, 
consisting  of  about  two-thirds  principal  and 
one-third  Interest.  The  Hamilton  plan  in- 
cluded assumption  of  the  debts  of  the  sev- 
eral 13  States  which  existed  when  they  en- 
tered the  Union  under  the  Constitution  of 
1789.  The  Southern  States  strenuously  op- 
posed the  assumption  because  their  debts 
relative  to  population  were  much  less  than 
those  of  the  North.  The  North  was  much 
Interested  in  refunding  of  all  debt,  and  was 
profiting  Immensely  by  the  acquirement  of 
depreciated  currencies  by  anticipating  their 
return  to  parities.  Hamilton  carried  through 
his  plan  of  assumption  by  having  the  North- 
ern States  agree  with  those  of  the  South  to 
locate  the  Capital  in  what  Is  now  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  consolidated  unre- 
deemed debt  of  the  United  States  and  the 
debts  of  the  separate  colonies  amounted  to 
$76,100,000.  The  plan  took  effect  January 
of  1795. 

This  total  debt,  together  with  the  war  debt 
of  $103,000,000  created  during  the  war  of 
1812-15  was  discharged  by  1836.  Washing- 
ton's plan  of  refunding  bonds  payable  In 
specie  was  passed  and  skillfully  executed  by 
Hamilton.  He  depended  largely  on  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands  In  which  he 
was  not  disappointed.  The  payment  of  the 
debt  of  1814  again  was  successful  on  the  is- 
suance of  specie  bonds  after  the  country  had 
been  on  a  paper  basis  since  the  British  bad 
captured  Washington,  August  14.  1814. 

Since  1933  the  United  States  has  purchased 
all  gold  and  stiver  offered  from  all  cotintrles 
at  prices  fixed  by  the  Treasury.  All  gold.  In- 
cluding that  produced  in  the  United  States, 
has  been  withdrawn  from  circulation  and  its 
citizens  deprived,  under  the  Gold  Act  of  1934, 
of  the  right  to  own  or  use  gold  money.  The 
gold  actually  has  been  paid  for  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  by  the  granting  of  deposit 
credits,  but  notwithstanding  this  fact,  both 
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the  banks  and  the  depoelton  are  deprived  of 
^ts  use. 

The  withholding  of  gold  from  circulation 
has  caused  a  profoimci  change  in  the  fiscal 
and  financial  conditions  of  the  United  States. 
The  Government  has  had  to  expand  the  pub- 
lic debt  by  billions  of  dollars  and  will  be 
compelled  to  continue  the  debt  increase  dur- 
ing whatever  period  of  duration  the  gold  re- 
mains hoarded  by  the  Government.  For  the 
period  1934-40  the  public  debt  has  increased 
an  average  rate  of  about  $3,000,000,000  per 
year,  but  due  to  the  abnormal  costs  of  de- 
fense preparation  and  war  conditions  the  war 
debt  will  from  now  on  increase  from  $7,000,- 
000.000  to  $10,0O0,0OO.C0O  per  year. 

If  the  gold  and  silver  from  now  on  con- 
tinues to  be  withheld  from  active  use  an 
adequate  rise  In  national  income  will  thereby 
be  prevented.  It  is  difficult  to  visualize  a 
billion  dollars.  Mr.  a:  Smith,  of  New  York, 
some  years  ago  wlshe<l  to  discredit  the  ad- 
ministration because  of  the  billions  of  ex- 
penditures occurring.  He  tried  to  simplify 
the  visualization  of  a  billion  dollars  by  say- 
ing that  if  $5  bills  w<;re  placed  end  to  end 
they  would  reach  to  tlie  moon  and  back  and 
in  addition  thereto  encircle  the  world  in- 
numerable times.  This  illustration  made  the 
visualization  more  difficult.  It  is  quite  sim- 
ple to  contemplate  a  billion  dollars  In  think- 
ing of  it  In  terms  of  the  popiilatlon  of  the 
United  States.  It  repn-sents  $7  each  for  130,- 
000.000  people.  A  maximum  debt  perhaps  of 
$700  per  person  will  be  attained  before  the 
debt  reduction  commences. 

The  recurring  plague  of  war  debt  once  more 
frowns  upon  young  America.  Six  separate 
and  distinct  times  the  country  has  been  op- 
pressed with  the  debts  accrued  by  six  wars. 
Each  time  gold  and  silver  has  been  the  base 
upon  which  debt  extinction  was  achieved. 
Following  the  War  of  1812-15  came  the  Mexi- 
can War  of  1846-48  with  its  special  debt  of 
$63,605,000,  the  payment  of  which  was  made 
possible  by  the  record  gold  production  from 
California,  which  started  In  1848.  Then 
came  the  Civil  War  with  the  resulting  debt 
of  $2,783,000,000,  which  was  liquidated  by 
means  of  continuing  gold  production  of 
California  and  new  production  of  gold  and 
silver  from  Nevada  and  other  Western  States. 
The  Spanish-American  War  was  financed  by 
President.  McKinley  by  the  Issuance  of  gold 
bonds  and  the  coinage  of  all  silver  bullion 
In  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury  and  all  cur- 
rently produced  silver.  The  debts  of  the 
great  war  were  well  on  the  way  to  extinction 
by  the  redemption  of  the  gold  bonds  Issued 
to  finance  the  war.  The  208,000,000  ounces 
of  silver  loaned  to  Britain  to  save  the  credit 
of  British  India  from  Its  redundant  Issue  of 
paper  rupees  was  a  prime  factor  In  the  suc- 
cess of  Britain's  participation  in  that  war. 
This  fact  is  eloquently  testified  to  by  Am- 
bassador Lord  Reading  in  a  speech  at  a 
dinner  of  farewell  tendered  him  by  the  En- 
glish Speaking  Union,  February  12,  1921.  in 
New  York. 

"My  views  on  this  subject  are  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition,  and  were  I  so 
minded  I  could  relate  tales  during  my  ex- 
perience in  America  on  the  four  visits  to  it 
dtuing  the  war  which  would  take  a  long 
time  in  telling,  but  each  incident  of  which 
would  impress  upon  you  most  deeply  the 
value  and  generosity  of  American  friendship. 
There  Is  Just  one  incident  to  which  I  will 
briefly  refer  which  has  not  been  told  you. 
During  the  war.  as  you  know,  every  attempt 
was  made  to  sow  dissension  in  the  Empire 
by  Insidious  propaganda.  Every  attempt  was 
made  to  create  dlstrxist  of  the  British  and  of 
the  British  Empire.  There  arose  in  India  a 
situation  which  is  not  known  to  the  general 
public,  but  gives  material  for  a  story  which 
Illustrates  American  good  will  and  friendship 


as  well  as  anything  I  know  during  the  war 

except,  perhaps,  the  greatest  event  of  all. 
when  President  Wilson  agreed  that  American 
troops  should  be  brigaded  with  the  British 
and  the  French  if  they  were  needed. 

"It  was  a  moment  when,  owing  to  the  war 
and  to  this  propaganda,  there  was  a  great 
scarcity  of  silver  In  India  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
and  in  India  it  was  of  more  consequence  than 
in  most  places.  There  was  a  moment  at 
which  we  were  very  hard  pressed  to  find  the 
metallic  reserve,  particularly  the  silver  which 
was  necessary  in  India,  it  being  Incumbent 
that  the  paper-note  issue  should  be  con- 
vertible Immediately  Into  the  sliver  rupee. 
Owing  to  this  great  scarcity  o\ir  difficulty 
was  to  find  the  silver.  There  was  no  means 
but  one;  that  seemed  impossible.  In  the 
vaults  of  the  American  Treasury  there  were 
vast  stores  of  silver  preserved  there  as  the 
financial  backing  against  the  notes  which 
were  issued — silver  which  could  not  be  dis- 
turbed, no  matter  how  much  it  was  wanted. 
It  could  not  be  taken  out  of  the  vaults  of 
the  United  States  except  by  act  of  Congress; 
to  whatever  party  they  belonged,  all  legisla- 
tors Joined  in  an  endeavor  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion by  passing  an  act  of  Congress  without 
discussion,  because  discussion  would  have 
been  serious. 

"Practically  without  any  debate  this 
measure  was  passed  in  almost  record  short- 
ness of  time.  It  became  a  law  within  a 
very  few  days  of  its  seeing  light  (Plttman 
Act,  April  1918) .  The  vast  millions  of  ounces 
of  silver  from  the  vaults  were  released  and 
were  sent  across  by  arrangement  between 
America  and  ourselves  to  India,  with  which 
America  had  no  concern  but  simply  because 
it  was  necessary  at  that  moment  to  help  the 
British  Empire.  Nothing  was  said  of  this. 
Even  the  newrspapers — remember  the  news- 
papers were  conscious  of  it — knew  as  well  as 
possible  what  was  happening;  but  they  did 
not  mention  it  because  they  knew  that  if 
they  did  they  would  detract  largely  from  the 
generous  services  that  America  was  render- 
ing and  they  passed  it  over  in  silence.  Noth- 
ing has  been  heard  of  it  or  said  of  it  since. 
I  do  not  know  myself  that  now,  long  after 
war,  America  has  ever  claimed  in  any  way 
our  recognition  of  that  service. 

"I  only  instance  this  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  home  to  the  mind  of  the  British 
people  not  only  what  America  can  do  If  she 
once  sets  her  mind  to  do  a  thing  but  I  want 
strongly  to  Impress  upon  you  the  generosity 
with  which  America  responded  to  the  de- 
mands which  were  made  upon  her." 

The  seventh  war-debt  crisis  the  greatest 
of  all  time,  confronts  the  rising  generation. 
You  who  are  here  today  and  others  of  your 
generation  will  Inherit  the  problems  of  solv- 
ing the  financial  difficulties  of  your  country. 
It  would  be  well  for  all  of  you  to  feel  a  re- 
sponsibility in  acquiring  a  practical  under- 
standing of  money.  After  many  years  of 
study  I  have  become  a  devoted  disciple  of 
George  Washington  in  his  conviction  that 
gold  and  sliver  alone  are  the  real  moneys 
and  that  paper  moneys,  while  necessary  for 
the  convenience  o'  transacting  business,  have 
no  inherent  values  tmless  they  can  be  ex- 
changed for  either  gold  o^  silver;  that  when 
paper  becomes  anything  other  than  proxy 
moneys  for  gold  and  silver,  it  is  dangerous 
money,  and  inevitably  leads  to  hard  times 
and  panics. 

Young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Washing- 
ton College,  will  you  challenge  the  problem, 
following  the  precepts  of  George  Washington 
and  those  who  have  followed  him.  or  will 
you  resort  to  experiments  which  have  had 
no  successful  precedents?  Your  President 
and  the  Congress  have  provided  for  you  the 
world's  greatest  accumulation  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  now  virtually  unused,  is  avail- 
able for  use  In  your  oovjitrfa  needs. 


Planting  of  Trees  for  Soil  Conierration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UWITKU  STATES 


Monday.  March  24.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE   DIVIDE    COUNTY 
FARMERS  PRESS.  CROSBY,  N,  DAK. 


Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Divide 
County  Farmers  Press,  of  Crosby,  N.  Dak., 
of  March  21,  1941,  on  the  subject  Sas- 
katchewan Plants  Trees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the    Divide   County    Farmers    Press, 
Crosby,  N  Dak.,  of  Uarch  21.  1941] 

SASKATCHEWAN   PLANTS   TREES 

The  Federal  Government's  program  for 
farm  shelterb<;lts  lends  Itself  particularly 
well  to  the  needs  of  norihwe&t  North  Dakota, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  Congress,  while  ap- 
propriating large  sums  for  other  purposes, 
will  not  neglect  to  provide  funds  necessary 
for  continuance  of  this  work. 

Evidence  accumulates  that  trees  are  an  es- 
sential part  of  any  program  for  soil  and 
moisture  conservation  In  this  territory,  and 
that  Federal  a.ssistanc«  is  needed  If  the  pro- 
gram is  to  be  extended  along  the  lines  which 
will  meet  our  requirements  satisfactorily. 

Long  ago  Jim  Hill  and  his  lallroad.  In 
planting  thousands  of  trees  along  the  right- 
of-way  to  stop  snow  from  drifting  over  its 
tracks,  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  of 
us  that  trees  are  practical  here. 

Work  of  hundreds  of  farmers — like  George 
Frye.  of  Stanley— who  on  their  own  Initiative 
have  planted  and  maintained  groves  of  trees 
on  their  farms  for  years,  offers  all  the  addi- 
tional proof  that  is  necessary. 

Thousands  of  shelterbelts  in  the  northern 
plains  area  have  done  rather  well — well 
enough  to  show  their  value — although  many 
of  them  now  need  replacement. 

Experimental  plantings  of  farm  shelter- 
belts  In  the  Ml  not  area,  established  under 
the  Prairie  Sutes  program,  also  are  looking 
well  at  this  time. 

We  especially  need  field  plantings  of  trees 
in  large  numbers  to  mitigate  the  force  of 
winter  winds,  to  step  blowing  of  soil,  and  to 
trap  snow  o.n  the  fields,  where  Its  falls.  The 
Federal  Government's  program  carries  out 
this  aim  better  than  any  plan  so  far  ad- 
vanced. 

Experience  in  establishing  trees  and  shrubs 
in  fields  of  the  Bottineau  soil  conservation 
district  and  In  farm  shelterbelts  farther  east 
and  south,  where  the  Federal  program  has 
been  underway  for  several  years,  should 
serve  as  a  guide  for  practical  extension  of  the 
program  In  our  region,  where  it  is  so  vitally 
important. 

Narrow  strips  of  trees  along  quarter  lines 
In  every  cultivated  section,  with  other  nar- 
row strips  of  shrubs  at  Intervals,  running 
north  and  south  in  large  fields,  and  other 
plantings  placed  In  strategic  spots  wherever 
practical,  would  do  much  to  preserve  the  soil 
and  to  aid  in  water  conservation  in  this 
territory. 
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Saskatchewan's  problem  Is  similar  to  ours, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  past  5  years 
11.000.000  trees  have  been  distributed  and 
planted  In  that  province  under  the  program 
of  the  Prairie  Farm  Rehabilltatloa  adminis- 
tration. This  work,  according  to  George 
Spence,  director,  is  part  of  the  Dominion's 
program  of  moisture  and  soil  conservation 
In  the  prairie  provinces.  Generally  speaking 
our  Canadian  neighbors  are  hard-headed 
when  it  comes  to  spending  money  and  under- 
taking  large-scale  programs.  JX  trees  are  the 
recognized^  need  of  Saskatchewan,  they  are 
not  less  important  to  the  prairies  of  north- 
west North  Dakota. — Mlnot  Daily  News. 
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Monday.  March  24.  1941 


Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  steel  In- 
dustry Is  one  of  the  most  vitally  Impor- 
tant of  all  our  Industries  from  the  stand- 
point of  national  defense.  Billions  of 
dollars  In  defense  contracts  have  been 
let  to  the  concerns  in  this  industry.  To- 
day a  strike  Is  threatened  in  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  steel  concerns.  During 
recent  weeks  there  have  been  strikes  in 
some  of  the  smaller  steel  plants. 

The  issue  which  confronts  us  In  this 
situation  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
rights  of  organized  labor,  nor  is  there  any 
disposition  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  con- 
done any  faults  of  management  in  the 
steel  industry.  The  issue  is  strictly  one 
of  Communist  operations  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry for  the  sole  purpose  of  obstructing 
the  progress  of  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  here  before  me  today  a  mass  of 
evidence  which  our  committee  has 
gathered,  evidence  which  will  show  some- 
thing of  the  degree  to  which  the  Com- 
munist Party  has  concentrated  its  efforts 
in  the  steel  industry.  I  shall  put  into 
the  Record  some  of  the  Communist 
names  which  our  committee  has  assem- 
bled, and  shall  designate  the  Communist 
affiliations  of  each  of  these  persons.  The 
picture  as  a  whole  is  an  alarming  one. 
Prom  its  very  inception  the  Steel  Work- 
ers Organizing  Committee  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
showed  a  strong  disposition  to  place  on 
its  pay  rolls  scores  of  organizers  who  had 
records  of  Communist  Party  membership. 

This  has  been  in  line  with  the  basic 
strategy  of  the  Communist  Party,  which 
is  one  of  organizing  in  the  most  impor- 
tant of  our  industries  regardless  of  the 
numbers  of  workers  employed  there.  I 
call  upon  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
ponder  the  facts  which  I  shall  put  into 
the  Record. 

The  following  record  of  Communist  in- 
filtration into  the  steel  industry  through 


the  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee 
will  serve  to  show  something  of  the  Com- 
munist menace  in  this  vitally  important 
national -defense  industry: 

William  K.  Gebert,  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  one-time  member 
of  the  party's  central  committee;  has  been 
located  in  Pittsburgh  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Communist  Party's  steel  organizing 
campaign;  has  had  the  use  of  office  space 
used  by  Philip  Murray  in  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  S.  W.  O,  C.  Gebert  has  a  long 
record  of  activity  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  including  the  following: 
Contributor  to  The  Communist;  contrib- 
utor to  the  Workers  Monthly;  contribu- 
tor to  The  Party  Organizer;  contributor 
to  The  Dally  Worker;  contributor  to  the 
official  organ  of  the  National  Miners 
Union ;  contributor  to  International  Press 
Correspondence;  representative  of  the 
Trade  Union  Unity  League;  district  or- 
ganizer of  the  Communist  Party  in  Chi- 
cago; organizer  for  the  National  Miners 
Union,  official  of  the  International  Work- 
ers Order;  signer  of  the  call  to  the  second 
congress  of  the  American  League  Against 
War  and  Fascism;  and  honored  by  the 
Michigan  State  executive  committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  for  25  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  revolutionary  movement. 

Jack  Johnstone,  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party;  Member  of  the  national 
committee  of  the  Commimist  Party  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Earl  Browder;  has  directed  all  activity 
of  the  S.  W.  O.  C.  in  the  Chicago  and 
Gary  area  where  Communist  organizers 
were  involved.  Johnstone's  record  of 
Communist  Party  activity  includes  the 
following:  National  organizer  of  the 
Trade  Union  Unity  League;  candidate 
for  United  States  Senate  on  the  Commu- 
nist Party  ticket  in  Illinois  in  1940;  in- 
structor in  the  Chicago  Workers  School; 
member  of  the  credentials  committee  of 
the  Sixth  World  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist International;  contributor  to  the 
Daily  Worker;  contributor  to  the  Party 
Organizer;  sponsor  of  the  Mother  Bloor 
banquet;  contributor  to  the  Communist; 
member  of  the  National  Mooney  Council 
of  Action;  and  speaker  at  the  sessions  of 
the  Communist  International. 

Ben  Careathers,  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party;  has  been  on  the  pay  roll 
of  the  S.  W.  O.  C.  Careathers'  record  in 
the  Communist  Party  includes  the  fol- 
lowing: Convicted  and  sentenced  a  few 
days  ago  in  Pittsburgh  for  fraud  in  con- 
nection with  the  circulation  of  the  Com- 
munist Party's  election  petitions  In 
Pennsylvania;  candidate  for  Lieutenant 
Governor  on  the  Communist  Party  ticket 
In  Pennsylvania  in  1938;  candidate  for 
State  treasurer  on  the  Communist  Party 
ticket  in  Pennsylvania  in  1940;  delegate 
to  the  Seventh  World  Congress  of  the 
Communist  International;  chairman  of 
discussion  group  at  the  National  Negro 
Congress;  and  instructor  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Workers  School. 

William  Hill,  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  and  one  of  its  section 
organizers;  has  been  organizer  for  the 
S.  W.  O.  C.  Hill's  Communist  Party  rec- 
ord further  includes  the  following:  Dis- 
cussion leader   at  the  National  Negro 


Congress,    and    contributor    to    Soviet 
Russia  Today. 

George  Powers,  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party;  has  been  one  of  the  district 
directors  for  the  S.  W.  O.  C.  Powers'  real 
name  is  Morris  Pobersky.  He  was  born 
In  Russia,  and  was  first  active  for  the 
Commimist  Party  in  Minneapolis. 
Powers  testified  before  our  committee 
that  he  had  forgotten  his  real  name. 
He  was  cited  for  contempt  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  refusal  to  answer 
questions  before  our  committee.  He  has 
just  been  sentenced  to  2  years'  imprison- 
ment in  Pennsylvania  for  fraud  in  con- 
nection with  the  circulation  of  the 
Communist  Party's  election  petitions. 
Powers'  record  of  activity  for  the  Com- 
munist Party  also  Includes  the  following: 
Organizer  for  the  Trade  Union  Unity 
League;  candidate  for  the  State  legisla- 
ture in  Pennsylvania  on  the  Communist 
Party  ticket  in  1940;  district  secretary  of 
the  Communist  Party  In  Pittsburgh; 
speaker  at  the  National  Party  Builders 
Congress  in  1938;  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can League  Against  War  and  Fascism; 
and  organizer  for  the  Communist  Party 
in  Georgia  under  the  name  of  M.  H. 
Powers. 

Tom  Meyerscough,  member  of  the 
Communist  Party;  has  been  on  the  pay 
roll  of  the  S.  W.  O.  C.  Meyerscough  was 
formerly  president  of  the  National  Miners 
Union,  an  affiliate  of  the  Trade  Union 
Unity  League,  which  was  in  turn  affiliated 
with  the  Red  International  of  Labor 
Unions. 

Joseph  Howard,  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  organizer  for  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  the 
pay  roll  of  the  S.  W.  O.  C.  Howard  was 
Alabama  delegate  to  the  Communist 
Party  Convention  in  1934. 

Lloyd  Brown,  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  Communist  Party  or- 
ganizer; has  been  organizer  for  the  8.  W. 
O.  C.  Brown  has  also  been  district  or- 
ganizer for  the  Young  Communist 
League,  and  a  contributor  to  the  Young 
Communist  Review.  He  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  National  Negro  Congress 
as  well. 

Jack  Russak  (or  Rusak) ,  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  according  to  testi- 
mony before  committee;  has  been  on  the 
pay  roll  of  the  S.  W.  O.  C.  Russak  has 
also  been  district  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Workers  Order  in  Chicago. 

Joe  Weber,  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  has  been  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  S. 
W.  O.  C;  and  has  also  been  the  chief  or- 
ganizer of  the  Farm  Equipment  Work- 
ers' Organizing  Committee  which  has 
been  on  strike  at  International  Harvester 
for  several  weeks.  Weber  was  a  member 
of  the  National  Mooney  Council  of  Action, 
a  sponsor  of  the  Chicago  Race  Relations 
Conference,  and  a  signer  of  the  call  for 
the  Provisional  Committee  Trade  Union 
Conference  for  United  Action — all  fronts 
for  the  Communist  Party. 

Ethel  Stevens,  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  also  a  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  Gary  Ind.;  has  been  a 
paid  organizer  of  the  S.  W.  O.  C.  Ethel 
Stevens  has  also  been  an  instructor  in 


the  Chicago  Workers  School  and  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Party  Organizer. 

Jess  Gonzales,  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  has  been  Communist  Party 
organizer  in  Denver,  Colo.;  has  been  on 
the  pay  roll  of  the  S.  W.  O.  C. 

Eleanor  Rye,  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party;  has  been  on  the  pay  roll  of 
the  S.  W.  O.  C;  was  Chicago  organizer 
for  the  National  Negro  Congress.  Eleanor 
Rye  was  a  member  of  the  national  cam- 
paign committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  1936. 

Clarence  Irwin,  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  according  to  testimony  be- 
fore committee;  has  been  adviser  to  Mar- 
tin Young,  alias  Leon  Piatt,  one-time  dis- 
trict organizer  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  Pittsburgh;  has  been  on  the  pay  roll 
of  the  S.  W.  O.  C.  Irwin  was  a  member 
of  the  national  executive  committee  of 
the  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism  in  1935. 

Israel  Berenstein,  alias  Blaine  Owen, 
alias  Boris  Israel,  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party;  was  sent  to  Pittsburgh  by 
the  central  committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  to  work  with  William  K.  Gebert. 
Berenstein's  father  has  been  the  repre- 
sentative of  Amtorg  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Under  the  name  of  Blaine  Owen,  Beren- 
stein has  been  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Workers  Order  and  a  reporter  for 
the  Sunday  Worker.  Also,  under  the 
name  of  Blaine  Owen,  he  went  to  Spain 
to  fight  for  the  Loyalists.  Under  the 
name  of  Boris  Israel,  Berenstein  has  been 
a  contributor  to  the  New  Masses  and  to 
New  Pioneer,  both  Communist  Party  pub- 
lications. 

Doyle  Glormer,  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party;  has  been  an  organizer  for 
the  S.  W.  O.  C.  Glormer  has  also  been  a 
reporter  for  the  People's  Press. 

John  Steuben,  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party;  has  been  a  section  organizer 
for  the  Communist  Party;  has  been  on 
the  pay  roll  of  the  S.  W.  O.  C.  This 
man's  real  name  is  Itzok  Ryshak,  in 
addition  to  the  name  of  John  Stevens, 
Martin  Rijak,  and  Izak  Rijack.  This 
man  was  fined  $300  and  given  30  das^  in 
jail  in  Mahoning  County  In  1937  for 
"malicious  destruction  of  property."  The 
court  records  show  the  charge  £is  entered 
against  John  Steuben  alias  Stevenson. 
At  the  same  time  Robert  Burke  was 
found  guilty  of  inciting  to  riot.  The 
Eye  Opener,  official  publication  of  the 
S.  W.  O.  C.  in  Butler.  Pa.,  had  the  follow- 
ing to  say  concerning  John  Steuben,  alias 
Stevenson : 

We  could  go  on  and  defend  Mr.  Stevenson, 
but  we  wish  to  keep  personalities  out  of  this 
matter.  A  discussion  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  pact 
or  communism's  future  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  basic  principles  of  the  C.  I.  O.  We 
wish  to  point  out — and  note  that  we  are  not 
admitting  any  of  the  charges  against  him— 
that  even  If  it  were  true  that  Mr.  Stevenson 
has  been  a  Communist  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  work  he  has  been  doing  at  Butler. 

Despite  the  refusal  of  the  Butler,  Pa., 
S.  W.  O.  C.  to  admit  the  facts  concerning 
John  Steuben,  alias  Stevenson,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  possible  that  he 
has  been  one  of  the  most  active  Commu- 
nist Party  organizers  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  also  no  doubt  possible  concern- 


ing his  conviction  for  the  malicious  de- 
struction of  railroad  property.  He  en- 
tered a  plea  of  guilty  to  the  charge.  All 
of  this  took  place  before  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  S.  W.  O.  C.  Steuben,  cr 
whatever  his  right  name  may  be,  has  been 
a  contributor  to  The  Party  Organizer,  a 
contributor  to  The  Communist,  organizer 
for  the  Communist  Party  in  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  instructor  in  the  Pittsburgh  Work- 
ers School.  The  Communist  Party  Year- 
book for  Ohio  in  1937  lists  him  as  a  leader 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  Ohio.  In 
1938  Steuben  was  one  of  the  chief  wit- 
nesses before  the  La  Follette  committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Joe  Mankin,  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  according  to  testimony  before 
the  committee,  has  been  on  the  pay  roll 
of  the  S.  W.  O.  C.  Mankin  has  been 
an  official  of  the  International  Workers 
Order. 

Richard  H.  Lawry,  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  according  to  testi- 
mony before  the  committee,  has  been 
on  the  pay  roll  of  the  S.  W.  O.  C.  Lawry 
was  a  witness  before  our  committee  last 
year.  In  his  own  testimony  he  declared 
that  he  had  been  active  on  behalf  of 
the  Workers  Alliance  and  the  Unem- 
ployed Councils,  and  that  he  was  district 
president  of  the  International  Workers 
Order.  Lawry  has  also  been  president 
of  the  League  for  the  Protection  of  Mi- 
nority Rights,  a  Communist  front  organ- 
ization. In  December  1939  Lawry  was 
appointed  supervisor  of  the  United  States 
Census  for  the  third  and  fourth  districts 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Helen  Anderson,  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  and  also  secretary  of  sev- 
eral Communist  Party  units,  has  been 
on  the  pay  roll  of  the  S.  W.  O.  C. 

Norman  Ross,  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  delegate  to  New  York  State 
convention  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
1938,  speaker  for  the  American  League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy,  organizer  for 
the  Young  Communist  League,  sent  to 
Canada  to  organize  for  the  S.  W.  O.  C. 

Joe  Cook,  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  has  been  a  paid  organizer  for 
the  S.  W.  O.  C.  Cook  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Friends  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Brigade. 

Ralph  Shaw,  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  has  been  State  secretary  for 
the  Communist  Party  in  Missouri,  also 
candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate 
on  the  Communist  Party  ticket  in  Mis- 
souri in  1940,  contributor  to  the  Com- 
munist, has  been  a  paid  organizer  for 
the  S.  W.  O.  C. 

Mrs.  Mineola  Ingersoll,  member  of  the 
Conununist  Party,  member  of  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  International  Labor 
Defense  in  Illinois,  office  secretary  of  the 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy in  Chicago,  has  been  on  the  pay  roll 
of  the  S.  W.  O.  C. 

R.  McKinney,  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  has  been  on  the  pay  roll  of 
the  S.  W.  O.  C.  McKinney  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Provisional  Committee  Trade 
Union  Conference  for  United  Action,  a 
Communist  Party  united  front. 

Robert  L.  Crudden,  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  contributor  to  New 


Masses,  correspondent  for  the  Daily 
Worker  and  for  International  Publishers, 
contributor  to  The  Communist,  has  been 
on  the  pay  roll  of  the  S.  W.  O.  C. 

Gertrude  Haessler.  member  of  the 
Communist  Party.  When  the  S.  W.  O.  C. 
began  its  drive  In  Buffalo.  Gertrude 
Haessler  appeared  on  the  scene.  One  of 
the  directors  of  the  6.  W.  O.  C.  in  Buffalo 
has  testified  before  our  committee  that 
Gertrude  Haessler  appeared  "out  of 
nowhere"  and  was  promptly  made  edu- 
cational director  for  the  campaign.  This 
woman  is  the  author  of  the  Communist 
Party's  booklet  entitled  "Shop  Paper 
Manual."  In  this  booklet.  Gertrude 
Haessler  revealed  an  extremely  Important 
item  in  the  Communist  Party's  strategy 
of  organization  in  labor  unions.  She 
said: 

This  means  that  more  factors  should  enter 
into  consideration  than  mere  numbers  of 
workers  in  the  factory.  It  Is  a  small  show 
in  a  decisive  war  industry  or  a  large  shop 
manufacturing,  let  us  say.  buttons.  If  It 
comes  to  a  choice,  then  the  former  by  all 
means  should  be  chosen. 

In  Other  words,  the  Communist  Party 
is  not  so  much  interested  in  helping  the 
largest  possible  number  of  workers  as  it 
is  in  organizing  where  it  can  do  the  most 
damage  to  our  national  security.  Ger- 
trude Haessler  has  a  long  Communist 
Party  record  which  Includes  the  follow- 
ing: Translator  for  the  New  Masses,  in- 
structor in  the  Workers  School,  editorial 
board  of  New  Pioneer,  contributor  to  the 
Party  Organizer,  contributor  to  the  Daily 
Worker,  and  head  of  the  Communist 
Party's  shop  paper  committee.  After 
serving  for  the  S.  W.  O.  C.  in  Buffalo. 
Gertrude  Haessler  was  placed  In  charge 
of  adult  education  in  the  W.  P.  A. 

I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  list 
of  active  Communists  who  have  pene- 
trated the  steel  industry  through  the 
S.  W.  O.  C,  but  the  foregoing  list  is  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  the  menace  of  Com- 
munists in  this  most  Important  national- 
defense  industry.  We  ignore  this  menace 
at  our  great  peril.  Our  committee  is  In 
possession  of  indisputable  evidence  that 
the  Communist  Party,  through  its  mem- 
bers and  organizers  in  the  S.  W.  O.  C, 
are  working  toward  a  complete  tie-up 
in  the  steel  industry,  an  industry  which 
has  billions  of  dollars  In  defense  con- 
tracts. 

In  addition  to  the  names  which  I  have 
cited,  our  committee  has  heard  sworn 
testimony  which  identifies  scores  of  other 
S.  W.  O.  C.  organizers  as  members  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Furthermore,  our 
committee  is  in  possession  of  evidence 
which  shows  that  hundreds  of  employees 
in  steel  mills  have  recently  signed  the 
Communist  Party's  election  petitions. 

Naturally,  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
precisely  how  many  Communist  Party 
members  are  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
S.  W.  O.  C.  as  of  today.  I  do  not  have 
access  to  the  account  books  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  they  alone  would  tell 
what  the  situation  Is  at  the  moment.  It 
is,  however,  an  Indictment  of  this  labor 
organization  that  it  ever  allowed  so  many 
Communists  of  public  record  to  infiltrate 
into  its  organizing  work. 
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Bureaucracy  A  Menace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  24.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    DETROIT   TIMES 


Mr.  SHAPER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  the  following  editorial 
Bureaucracy  A  Menace,  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Detroit  Times: 
(From  the  Detroit  Times] 

BXntEAUCRACT  A   MENACE 

The  situation  of  the  bituminous  coal  In- 
dustry In  the  United  States,  under  the  dicta- 
torial Guffey  Act.  was  analyzed  In  a  compre- 
hensive manner  the  other  day  by  B.  C.  Forbes 
in  his  column.  Business  and  Finance,  which 
appears  In  this  newspaper. 

This  situation,  according  to  Mr.  Forbes,  Is 
the  nearest  approach  to  pure  socialism  that 
we  have  had  in  the  United  States. 

It  Involves  the  arbitrary  fixing  of  mlnlmxim 
prices. 

It  has  increased  the  cost  of  soft  coal  to 
American  consimiers  by  not  less  than  $40.- 
000.000  annually. 

It  has  virtually  eliminated  competition 
from  one  of  the  most  Important  Industries  In 
the  Nation. 

The  American  people  may  not  wish  to 
change  this  situation,  and  Indeed  might  not 
be  able  to  change  It  If  they  wished. 

But  they  should  at  least  be  informed  about 
It  and  understand  It. 

As  Mr.  Forbes  says.  "What  Washington  has 
done  to  the  soft-coal  Industry  it  aspires  to  do 
In  many  other  directions,  namely,  usurp  dic- 
tatorial powers." 

And  if  the  situation  prevaUing  in  the  soft- 
coal  ind\i8try  should  ever  be  broadened  to 
include  all.  or  even  many,  of  the  vital  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  the  United  States  would 
automatically  become  a  Socialist  coimtry  and 
not  a  democracy. 

"The  term  'defense'  la  on  everybody's  lips." 
says  Mr.  Forbes. 

"But  there  Is  another  form  of  defense 
which  should  be  occupying  the  mind  of  every 
responsible  citizen,  namely,  the  defense  of 
the  system  of  government  which  contributed 
Incalculably  to  our  rise  to  world  leadership." 

It  would  simplify  this  problem  immeasur- 
ably If  the  American  people  could  be  made 
to  understand  what  It  means  to  have  social- 
ized Uidustry. 

It  means  complete  control  of  industry  by 
bureaucratic  agencies  of  the  Government — 
In  other  words,  political  control. 

And.  of  course,  It  will  ultimately  mean 
political  control  of  labor,  too. 

It  certainly  means,  as  experience  In  the 
aof  t-coal  Industry  proves,  not  only  fixed  prices 
but  higher  prices. 

-^Nothing  is  every  economically  done  tmder 
political  bureaucracy. 

Favoritism  and  patronage  are  the  Inevitable 
Implements  of  the  political  bureaucrat. 

Extraagance  and  Inefficiency  are  the  tools  of 
bis  trade. 

His  aim  is  not  to  provide  goo  3  and  services 
that  are  essential  to  the  people  at  a  minimum 
coet,  but  to  buUd  up  a  position  of  power  tor 
himself  and  to  perpetuate  himself  In  that 
place. 

Buieaucracy  must  rule  high-handedly  and 
Iron-handedly,  because  its  methods  eventually 


become  oppressive  and  obnoxious,  and  It  must 
anticipate  this  reaction  by  being  In  a  position 
to  compel  submission. 

A  free  people  cannot  afford  to  rely  upon 
Its  ability  to  unseat  bureaucracy  when  It  be- 
comes oppressive  and  obnoxious,  for  by  that 
time  It-  powers  have  become  so  deeply  rooted 
as  to  be  nearly  absolute. 

For  an  illustration  of  this,  let  us  now  wit- 
ness with  what  difficulty  the  bituminous  coal 
Industry  of  the  United  States  endeavors  to 
deliver  Itself  from  its  present  bureaucratic 
stranglehold. 

The  Guffey  Coal  Act  expires  next  month. 
and  before  extending  it  the  Congress  is  sup- 
posed to  determine  if  It  has  been  beneficial 
or  otherwise. 

Let  the  American  people  observe  carefully 
how  tenaciously  the  agencies  of  political  bu- 
reaucracy will  seek  to  retain  their  grip  on 
this  Industry,  and  how  zealously  they  seek 
to  hold  their  great  power. 

Let  the  American  people  note  how  difficult 
It  Is  to  unseat  bureaucracy  in  this  Instance, 
and  restore  the  traditional  American  system 
of  conducting  the  vital  affairs  of  our  na- 
tional life. 

Then  let  the  American  people  ponder  deep- 
ly upon  the  prospect  of  having  other  vital 
American  industries  and  activities,  and  per- 
haps ultimately  all  of  them,  fall  into  the 
same  plight. 

Surely  these  observations  and  reflections 
will  suggest  to  the  American  people.  If  they 
still  care  and  have  the  will  and  courage  to 
keep  the  historic  American  system  of  free 
enterprise  and  democratic  government,  that 
the  means  and  methods  of  halting  socialism 
must  be  Included  In  our  provisions  for  na- 
tional defense. 


Middle  Westerners  Are  Americans,  Too 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOXTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  March  21.  1941 


EDITORIAL    PROM  THE  OMAHA  WORLD- 
HERALD 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
increasing  and  an  unjustified  tendency 
on  the  part  of  some  eastern  editors,  col- 
umnists, and  radio  commentators  to  take 
unto  themselves  the  authority  to  speak 
for  all  America.  This  type  of  profes- 
sional provincialism  indicates  a  genuine 
lack  of  perspective  on  the  part  of  these 
writers  and  speakers,  and  ignores  the  sig- 
nificant fact  that  the  center  of  popula- 
tion of  this  Republic  is  today  located 
some  place  in  Indiana  and  that  many, 
many  more  people  like  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains  than  live  on  the  east- 
em  seaboard.  An  old-fashioned  lesson 
in  geography  might  have  a  salutary  effect 
upon  some  of  the  public  commentators  of 
the  times. 

The  attached  editorial  from  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  was  recently  re- 

Erinted  in  the  Sioux  Palls  Daily  Argus 
eader.  Thus,  since  it  is  authored  by 
the  editor  of  one  of  the  great  newspapers 
of  the  Middle  West  and  approved  by 
another  outstanding  newspaper  in  the 


heart  of  America,  It  merits  thoughtful 
reading  by  Members  of  Congress  and  by 
writers  and  speakers  who  have  not  re- 
cently visited  the  agricultural  sections  of 
the  United  States  and  whose  comments 
therefore  reflect  far  too  narrow  a  cross 
section  of  American  public  opinion. 
(Prom  the  Omaha  World-Herald] 

MUST  WE  RULE  BY  FORCE? 

"The  Isolationist  belt"  Is  dealt  with  un- 
sparingly, even  savagely,  by  Raymond  Clap- 
per lu  his  today's  article. 

Like  a  good  many  others,  this  able  cor- 
respondent has  become  frankly  warlike. 

He  sees  a  great  white  light  and  reads  the 
writing  on  the  wall.  It  tells  him  that  "force 
and  the  threat  of  force  will  rule  the  world 
for  some  time  to  come."  And  he  has  decided 
that  It  I'  the  force  of  the  United  States  of 
America  that  must  do  the  ruling. 

Therefore  we  must  get  In  there — Into  Eu- 
rope, into  Asia,  into  Africa — and  Join  in  the 
fighting. 

Bluntly  he  charges  that  "the  Isolationist 
belt"— our  own  Midwest — has  been  "fright- 
ened into  self-defeating  paralysis  by  appeals 
to  fear  hysteria." 

Among  its  unworthy  fears  he  lists  fear  of 
war,  fear  of  offending  Hitler,  fear  that  Eng- 
land will  out-trade  us,  fear  of  losing  our  de- 
mocracy, fear  that  our  Budget  can't  be  bal- 
anced. 

And  so — shame  <5n  us! 
Clapper's  attack  is  significant  not  In  It- 
self but  because  it  voices  the  anger  of  the 
war-minded  In  and  out  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  people  of  the  great  interior  States 
are  finding  themselves  held  up  to  scorn  as 
cowardly,  without  vision  or  intelligence, 
their  patriotic    spirit   subnormal. 

It  Is  not  strange  If  mldwesterners  are  per- 
plexed. For  their  attitude  now  Is  the  same 
as  It  was  only  3  months  ago. 

It  was  then  the  attitude  not  alone  of  Ray- 
mond Clapper  but  of  President  Roosevelt  as 
a  third-term  aspirant,  and  of  Wendell  WlU- 
kle,  his  opponent. 

Both  candidates  promised  solemnly  and 
publicly  not  to  lead  this  country  Into  war. 
They  promised  not  to  send  our  armed  forces 
to  fight  in  Europe  or  Asia.  They  promised 
to  make  our  America  strong  in  self-defense. 
Mr.  Wlllkle,  for  one,  warned  repeatedly  of  the 
danger  of  losing  our  democracy.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt promised  as  repjeatedly  to  preserve  it. 
Mr.  Wlllkle  warned  repeatedly  of  the  deadly 
menace  of  an  unbalanced  Budget.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt had  recognized  the  danger  and  had  prom- 
ised repeatedly  to  avert  it.  As  for  "offending 
Hitler,"  neither  candidate  had  hesitated  to  do 
that  publicly,  and  the  Midwest  had  Joined 
heartily  In  the  chorus.  And  as  for  England 
outtradlng  us,  we  doubt  If  then  or  now  It  has 
affected  the  Midwest  consciousness.  That.  If 
It  Influences  the  present  frame  of  mind.  Is  a 
seaboard  fear. 

Why  Is  it  shameful  for  the  Midwest  to  have 
held  flrm  to  its  convictions  for  as  long  as 
3  months? 

Why  Is  It  gloriously  brave  and  patriotic  for 
candidates  and  their  spokesmen  to  have 
changed — once  election  day  was  past? 

The  Midwest  Is  unable  to  vmderstand.  Is 
that  because  Its  Intelligence  is  of  a  low 
order? 

But  the  Midwest  does  understand,  as  It 
did  3  months  ago,  why  It  Is  averse  to  war, 
why  It  cherishes  democratic  liberties,  why  It 
dreads  crushing  debts  threatening  catastro- 
phe, why  It  values  a  free  economy,  and  why 
it  hates  Hitler,  who  stands  against  everything 
the  Midwest  holds  dear. 

The  Midwest  does  not  believe  that  now.  or 
ever,  will  it  be  necessary  or  wise  for  our  own 
country  to  set  out  to  "rule  the  world  by  force 
and  the  threat  of  force." 

No  one  so  much  as  suggested  that  astound- 
ing policy  in  the  late  campaign.  No  candl- 
dat.e  would  have  dared. 
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The  Midwest  believes  we  have  enought  to  do 
to  rule  ourselves  as  a  free  people;  to  preserve 
our  own  rights  and  liberties  here  at  home; 
to  banish  the  "fear  of  fear  and  the  fear  of 
want"  from  our  own  confines  before  setting 
out.  crusading  with  armies  and  navies  to 
establish  freedom  and  security  for  "all  peo- 
ples, everywhere."  We  think  this  latter  an 
order  Impossible  of  fulfillment. 

If  adherence  to  these  t)ellefs  and  convic- 
tions are  hysterical  then  the  Midwest  Is 
subject  to  that  charge.  But  the  truth  Is, 
there  Is  no  hysteria — not  here  in  the  corn- 
lands  and  wheatflelds.  Our  people  are  sober- 
minded  and  thoughtful.  The  hysterical 
screams  Mr.  Clapper  hears  come  from  beneath 
his  open  window. 


Rubber 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFOaNIA 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  24.  1941 


ZDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SAN  JOSE 
MERCURY-HERALD 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  these  days  of  feverish  haste 
on  national-defense  projects  it  appears 
to  me  that  Congress  can  well  afford  to 
give  some  careful  consideration  to  those 
strategic  materials  in  which  the  United 
States  is  deficient.  Particularly  at  this 
time  do  we  need  an  ample  supply  of  rub- 
ber and  yet  we  continue  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  this  product  can  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  our  own  country.  The  Con- 
gress is  subsidizing  many  important  ac- 
tivities including  agriculture,  shipping, 
defense  industries,  and  others.  Funds 
are  being  expended  in  attempting  to  de- 
velc;3  a  supply  of  rubber  in  Central  and 
South  America  with  no  regard  to  further 
developing  a  domestic  industry  that  has 
tremendous  potential  possibilities.  When 
are  we  going  to  wake  up? 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  I  include  the  following  timely 
editorial  from  the  San  Jose  Mercury- 
Herald: 

THE  BUB  IN  RUBBER 

More  power  to  the  Salinas  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Its  effort  to  rouse  a  little  Fed- 
eral Interest  In  the  guayxile  rubber  enter- 
prise In  our  neighbor  valley. 

World's  largest  rubber  users,  we  have  sud- 
denly discovered  that  in  days  we  were  pre- 
occupied developing  our  own  country  we  let 
Brazil  lose  its  rubber  business  to  East  Indian 
possessions  of  England  and  Holland.  Now 
the  Federal  Government  is  subsidizing  its 
return  to  Brazil  for  self-protection  and  as  a 
"good  neighbor"  gesture.  It  Is  also  spending 
$100,000,000  to  encourage  American  synthetic 
rubber  production. 

Meanwhile  the  Federal  Government  re- 
fuses to  send  a  representative  to  Investigate 
natural  rubber  potentialities  at  Salinas,  even 
though  the  chamber  of  commerce  has  offered 
to  stand  all  expenses,  and  even  though 
Salinas  guayule  growers  and  refiners  have 
pioneered  this  enterprise  since  1912.  bucking 
foreign  monopoly  and  economics  to  develop 
•  new  American  industry  imaided. 


Salinas  guayule  men.  in  the  best  spirit  of 
American  enterprise,  have  cross-bred  the 
primitive  Mexican  desert  shrub  until  it  pro- 
duces more  rubber,  have  Invented  better  pro- 
duction methods  until  guayule  rubber  can 
be  made  for  20  cents  a  pound.  That's  a 
fourth  the  cost  of  synthetic  rubber  and  only 
a  half -cent  above  the  foreign  monopoly  price 
but  the  guayule  rubber  Is  of  such  superior 
quality  that  the  Salinas  plant's  limited  out- 
put to  date  is  all  taken  by  a  national  tire  firm. 

Perhaps  Uncle  Sam  would  bother  more 
about  the  Salinas  guayule  men  if  they  had 
located  In  South  America  and  flirted  loudly 
with  Hitler— for  an  American  loan.  Perhaps 
we  must  continue  to  poiir  our  good-neighbor 
grease  on  hemispherical  wheels,  squeaking 
ever  louder.  But  why  in  the  name  of  rubber 
self-sufficiency  must  we  do  It  by  frowning  on 
the  one  domestic-rubber  enterprise  that  has 
proven  practical — and  one  that  offers  breath- 
taking agricultural  and  industrial  potentiali- 
ties for  this  region. 


Conservation  and  Utilization  of  Oil  and 
Gas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  24,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  J.   HENDRIX  ALPHIN 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  tlie  following  remarks  of 
J.  Hendrix  Alphin  before  a  State-wide 
oil  and  gas  proration  hearing  at  Mag- 
nolia, Ark.,  March  21,  1941: 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  appear  before  you 
gentlemen  that  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  protecting,  conserving,  and  seeing  to  the 
proper  utilization  of  our  State's  most  valu- 
able resource — oil  and  gas. 

It  is  also  my  honor  to  be  appointed  by  o\ir 
Governor,  the  Honorable  Homer  M.  Adklns, 
as  Arkansas'  representative  on  the  Interstate 
Oil  Compact  Commission,  which  our  State 
has  been  empowered  to  join  through  action 
of  our  recent  legislature  and  the  efforts  of 
our  Governor. 

Knowing  that  your  docket  Is  filled  and 
there  are  many  Important  matters  you  must 
hear  and  pass  Judgment  upon  this  afternoon, 
my  remarks  will  be  very  brief,  but  I  will  at- 
tempt to  make  them  pointed. 

First,  a  word  about  the  compact.  The 
Oil  Compact  Commission  Is  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  States  of  Arkansas, 
California.  Colorado,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Mich- 
igan, Nebraska,  New  Mexico.  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  and  Wyoming.  These  States 
contain  over  97  percent  of  the  known  oil 
reserves  of  the  Nation  and  are  now  producing 
over  95  percent  of  the  Nation's  daily  supply 
of  oil.  For  yovir  Information.  I  will  hand 
you  a  tabulation  showing  the  position  of 
each  of  these  States  in  the  oU  Industry  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  compact  has  been  authorized  by  the 
National  Congress  for  the  express  purpose  of 
allowing  the  compacting  States  to  meet  to- 
gether periodically  and  discuss  Informally 
thelp  experiences  In  the  prevention  of  waste 
of  oU  and  gas  In  their  respective  Stetcs, 
Progress  has  been  made  as  a  result  of  these 
meetings,  volxintary  progress,  for  there  Is  no 


compulsion  in  the  compact.  There  Is  no 
need  for  compulsion  since  the  strength  of 
the  compact  Is  contained  In  the  force  of 
enlightened  public  opinion. 

The  compact  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fixing  of  allowables — a  question  I  have  been 
asked  several  times.  The  member  States  be- 
lieve that  each  of  them  Is  capable  of  knowing 
the  proper  production  quota  for  his  respec- 
tive State.  They  believe  they  can  decide 
these,  and  other  waste-prevention  measures, 
at  home  and  without  Federal  Intervention. 
They  oppose  Federal  control  of  our  oU  re- 
soxirces. 

I  believe  in  the  compact,  having  attended 
their  meetings  in  an  unofficial  capacity  since 
It  was  formed  in  February  of  1935.  They  are 
getting  the  Job  done,  and  we  of  Arkansas  wUl 
do  our  part  toward  assisting  our  sister  States 
prevent  waste  of  oil  and  gas. 

Now,  that  brings  me  to  my  second  thought, 
and  that  concerns  our  Immediate  affairs  here 
at  home. 

Our  oil  and  gas  commission,  you  gentlemen, 
enjoy  an  enviable  reput^ation  for  honesty  and 
plain  dealing  Everywhere  I  go  there  is  praise 
for  the  conservation  progress  of  our  State. 
That  is  splendid,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  pres- 
ent here  today  Join  with  me  In  compliment- 
ing you.  The  engineers  tell  me  that  our  oil 
pools  are  in  fine  physical  condition,  and  I  am 
glad  to  know  that. 

However,  gentlemen,  another  problem  has 
arisen,  as  you  know,  and  the  way  you  meet 
and  solve  this  problem  wlU  decide  the  Judg- 
ment the  people  of  our  State  pass  upon  you 
and  upon  the  oil  and  gas  companies  exploit- 
ing oiu-  resoiu-ce.  We  will  help  you,  all  of  us, 
but  I  caution  you,  respect  our  trust. 

I  have  attended  your  hearings  without  ex- 
ception; I  attended  your  Informal  conference 
this  morning:  I  attended  the  O.  V.  A.  hearing 
In  Little  Rock  early  this  month;  I  have  read 
accounts  of  the  meeting  of  the  southern 
Governors  In  New  Orleans;  and.  gentlemen. 
I  realize  you  have  a  problem  In  our  newly 
discovered  gas  fields,  but  I  also  realize  in  your 
hands  rests  an  opportunity,  a  sorely  needed 
opportunity,  for  all  of  us  here  In  Arkansas. 

Be  not  unmindful  of  the  things  that  have 
happened  In  other  gas  areas  of  the  Southwest. 
The  Panhandle  Field  of  Texas,  the  world's 
largest,  that  contains  not  a  single  major  In- 
dustry In  Its  vicinity,  but  finds  itself  in  the 
deplorable  condition  of  having  its  production 
piped  to  the  Industrial  East.  Then  there  is 
the  Monroe  field  of  Louisiana,  only  a  short 
distance  away,  that  has  had  its  very  heart 
sucked  out  to  satisfy  the  Industrial  East, 
with  only  minor  benefit  to  the  good  people 
of  that  State. 

The  gas  from  the  Monroe  Field,  a  part  of 
It,  Is  piped  to  St.  Louis,  where  It  Is  ured  to 
calcine  our  bauxite.  The  Monroe  Field  Is 
being  depleted  and  I  have  been  Informed 
that  the  gas  from  Lafayette  Coxmty's  giant 
pool,  McKamle,  may  replace  It.  I  say,  gentle- 
men. If  our  gas  and  our  bauxite  are  both 
hauled  out  of  the  State  for  processing,  then 
that  is  what  I  call  rubbing  your  nose  in  It. 
Be  not  unmindful,  gentlemen,  and  you 
operators  here,  that  over  90  percent  of  the  gas 
used  In  our  kitchen  stoves  and  to  turn  the 
wheels  of  our  industries  Is  imported  Into  the 
State.  I  say  that  before  we  accept  3  cents  • 
thousand  cubic  feet  for  our  gas  to  be  exported 
Into  some  other  State,  let's  see  if  we  cannot 
replace  a  little  of  the  expensive  gas  here  for 
the  home  folks.  You  gentlemen  of  the 
department  of  public  utUlties  think  that 
over. 

I  have  taken  up  more  of  your  time  than  Z 
Intended,  but  let  me  leave  this  parting 
thought. 

See  that  our  gas  is  produced  properly  so 
we  can  recover  all  of  It  from  the  earth,  sea 
that  these  companies  do  not  waste  It.  help 
us  use  as  much  of  It  here  at  home  as  la 
economical. 

We  are  willing  to  space  our  wells  along 
the  best  pattern,  we  are  willing  to  abide  bf 
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•fflclent  prcductlon  practice,  we  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  see  these  companies  save 
and  make  money  In  Arkansas. 

But.  gentlemen,  we  expect  to  be  given  a 
fair  shake  In  this  game.  Some  of  the  money 
the  companies  save  we  want  spent  here  In 
Arkansas  for  the  good  of  our  people — and  if 
this  does  not  come  about.  I  promise  you, 
someone  is  going  to  find  himself  between 
the  hammer  and  the  anvil. 

United  States  reserves  and  production 

Reserves.  Jan.  1.  1941,  18.745.250.000. 

Production,  dally:  Current,  3.615,000  bar- 
rels. 

on.  coMPAcnNC  states 


Reserves,  thou- 
sands of  barrels 

Dally  production, 
barrels 

EUtc 

Jan.  1, 1941 

Per- 
cent, 
total 

Current 

Per- 
cent, 
total 

California 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Oklahoma..... 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Teias 

New  Mexico... 

Illinois 

Michigan 

8,375,000 

310,000 

24.  POO 

760.  TOO 

4,UO0 

1,040.000 

310. 000 

1. 22.1,  (410 

9.950.000 

680,000 

575,000 

48,750 

18.2 
1.6 

.1 
4.1 

.0 
5.5 
1.6 
6.5 
13.1 
3.6 
3.1 

.3 

617,250 

74.  .'00 

3.fiOO 

177.  .VX) 

2,7yo 

418.  (jOO 
71.000 

294.190 
1.  341.M)0 

102.  rM 

32?.  750 
39,510 

17.1 

2.1 

.1 

19 
.1 

11.6 
2.0 
8.1 

37.1 
2.8 
8.9 
1.1 

Total.... 

la,  301. 7M) 

97.7 

3,4C6,?40 

95.9 

NONCOMPACriNO    BTATZ8 


Montana 

MissLssi;)pi... 

Indiana 

Kentucky.... 

Ohio 

New  York.... 
Pennsylvania. 
West  Vireinia.. 
Miscellaneous 

Total.... 


93.000 

as 

18.S00 

7.500 

.0 

19,970 

16,  (XK) 

.1 

19,  SOO 

42,  ,'00 

.2 

13,000 

30,  ax) 

.1 

8.000 

32,000 

.2 

13, 000 

175.000 

1.0 

40,  (XW 

45,000 

.1 

9,000 

2,000 

.1 

7,090 

443.500 

2.3 

148,760 

0.5 
.6 
.5 
.4 
.2 
.4 

LI 
.2 
.2 
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A  Voluntary  Defense  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JARED  Y.  SANDERS,  JR. 

or    LOtnSIANA 

XN  IHK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  24.  1941 


Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  last  few  days,  this  House  has  passed 
ft  bill  appropriating  $7,000,000,000  to  im- 
plement the  lend-lease  bill  (H.  R.  1776). 
and  a  bit  later  the  House  also  passed 
H.  R.  4124  containing  an  appropriation 
of  $4,000,000,000  for  national  defense. 
Thus,  in  just  1  week,  something  like 
$11,000,000,000  have  been  appropriated. 
Other  appropriations  have  been  made  for 
the  same  purpose. 

^  These  measures  were  required  by  the 
emergency  that  confronts  us  and  have 
been  passed  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  country. 

The  only  way  to  finance  aid  to  Britain 
and  the  national-defense  program  is  by 
taxation.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  is  now  studying  our 


tax  problem  and  can  be  expected  to  re- 
port a  revenue-raising  bill  before  long. 
Such  a  bill  will  not  read  pleasantly  for 
anyone.  Anyone  who  tries  to  tell  you 
that  we  can  get  by  without  all  of  us  foot- 
ing tl-e  bill  is  simply  misleading  the 
people. 

However.  I  believe  that  our  people  for 
the  most  part  feel  like  Mr.  John  Dakmak, 
who  is  a  citizen  of  my  home  city  of  Baton 
Rouge.  La.,  and  who,  according  to  the 
public  press,  recently  contributed  a  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  United  States  Gkiv- 
emment  in  the  form  of  a  voluntary  de- 
fense tax.  Many  people  in  Louisiana 
are  stated  to  have  made  voluntary  de- 
fense-tax contributions,  ranging  from 
$1.50  to  $1,000.  Of  course,  not  many  of 
us  are  in  the  position  to  give  $1,000.  but 
I  feel  that  most  of  our  people  are  willing 
to  meet  whatever  contribution  is  called 
for  by  the  Government. 

I  desire  to  include  in  my  remarks  a 
news  report  from  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
State-Times  of  March  19,  1941,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

CIVXS  $1,000  FOR  OEFTNSX 

A  $1,000  contribution  in  the  form  of  a  vol- 
untary defense  tax  was  paid  by  Jotin  Dakmak, 
proprietor  of  the  Paramount  billiard  hall  on 
Third  Street,  when  he  filed  his  Income  tax 
here  last  week. 

Explaining  that  he  did  not  want  any  pub- 
licity about  the  contribution,  he  said  he 
was  glad  he  was  "able  to  give  the  money  to 
the  fund." 

"In  times  like  these,"  he  said,  "all  should 
do  anything  which  we  are  able  to  do  for  the 
protection  of  our  country." 

Mr.  Dakmak  was  born  here.  He  is  unmar- 
ried. 

Reports  from  New  Orleans  stated  that 
about  200  persons  in  this  State  had  made 
voluntary  defense-tax  contributions  ranging 
from  $1.50  to  $1,000.  All  returns  have  not 
been  checked  yet. 


A  Song  of  Idaho 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  n)AHo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  March  21.  1941 


POEM  BY  MRS.  J.  W.  CURTIS 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
submit  for  insertion  a  poem  written  by 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Curtis,  of  Lewiston,  Idaho. 
This  poem  has  received  wide  publication 
in  the  West  and  is  to  be  included  in 
an  anthology  of  American  verse  being 
prepared  in  New  York.  The  poem  fol- 
lows : 

A  SONG  or  n>AHO 

I  sing  a  song  of  this  great  State, 
The  greatest  one  of  forty-eight, 

Oh,  Idaho,  my  Idaho: 
O'er  hill  and  dale  the  gentle  breeze 
That  whispers  through  the  lofty  trees. 
Joins  in  my  simple  melodies 

For  Idaho,  my  Idaho. 


We  see  the  wondrous  timbered  hllla. 
Mighty  rivers  and  rushing  rills 

In  Idaho,  my  Idaho; 
The  silent  mountains  grandeur  lend. 
As  toward  the  sky  their  peaks  ascend. 
And  beauty's  in  each  river's  bend 

In  Idaho,  my  Idaho. 

Oh  this  great  climate  gives  us  health. 
Valley  and  mountain  give  us  wealth 

In  Idaho,  my  Idaho; 
Just  see  the  fields  of  golden  grain 
And  luscious  fruits  of  vale  and  plain. 
Then  Join  with  me  in  this  refrain. 

Oh,  Ideiho,  my  Idaho. 

Years  ago  the  brave  pioneer. 
Lured  by  thy  greatness,  settled  here 

In  Idaho,  my  Idaho: 
And  peopled  valley,  hill,  and  plain 
With  a  valiant,  progressive  strain 
Who  gladly  Join  in  this  refrain, 

Oh,  Idaho,  my  Idaho. 

— Afrs.  J.  W.  Curtis.  Lewiston,  Idaho. 


Only  the  Pure  May  Die 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

»  OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  24.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BINGHAMTON 

(N.  Y.)  SUN 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Sun: 

[From  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun  of  March 
14,  1941] 

ONI.T    THE    PURE    MAT    DIE 

The  Army's  draft  ban  on  former  convicts  Is 
stirring  a  storm  of  protest  throughout  the 
country.  The  Army's  contention  is  that  it 
wants  only  men  with  clean  records  and  society 
wants  to  know  whether  the  Army  is  too  good 
for  men  who,  having  paid  their  debt  to 
society,  must  make  a  place  for  themselves 
In  life,  or  whether  they  are  too  bad  for  the 
Army. 

Armies  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
duing a  conunon  or  partlcxUar  enemy.  War 
legalizes  maiming  and  killing.  Whether  de- 
fensively or  offensively,  combatants  must  be 
wounded  or  must  die.  Those  who  kill  and 
survive,  return  as  conquering  heroes,  soon  to 
be  forgotten. 

Criminals  come  from  the  "big  houses" 
where  men  die,  whether  by  the  noose,  electric 
chair  or  gas,  because  they,  without  benefit 
of  government,  took  matters  In  their  own 
hands  and  killed. 

Young  men  are  being  torn  from  their 
schools.  Jobs,  and  homes  these  days  to  enter 
the  service  and  have  nothing  to  say  about  it. 
Selective  service  was  supposed  to  be  a  big 
gamble  in  which  no  favoritism  was  to  be 
shown  and  the  millionaire's  scion  was  to  be 
on  a  level  with  the  Janitor's  son.  There  was 
not  to  be  any  Immunity  In  cases  where  young, 
able-bodied  men  had  no  dependents. 

As  it  turns  out,  for  every  former  convict 
turned  down,  a  clean  young  man  must  sub- 
stitute for  him,  or  it  amounts  to  as  much  in 
any  case.  Why  should  they  be  penalized? 
It  would  seem  that  these  former  convicts, 
under  the  rigid  discipline  of  Army  life,  would 
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be  In  better  position  to  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunity  to  rehabilitate  themselves.  They 
bave  known  discipline  and  the  penalty  for 
violating  It.  Would  they  be  better  off,  left 
to  drift  back  to  the  old  ways  of  life? 

A  comparatively  small  percentage  of  felons 
Is  vicious.  Incorrigible.  Case-hardened  crim- 
Inals  have  made  admirable  soldiers  In  other 
armies.  But  how  about  the  fellows  whose 
feet  slipped  Just  enough  to  merit  Indictment 
and  conviction:  those  who  forged  a  small 
check,  hit  and  ran,  stole  a  car  or  happened  to 
be  short  In  accounts?  The  uniform  might 
easily  help  them  bury  the  past  and  point  a 
smoother  path  to  the  future. 

Under  the  present  set-up  only  the  good  are 
fit  to  fight  and  die.  Hitler's  hoodlums  make 
pretty  fair  fighters.  Anyway,  what  are  we 
training  the  boys  for,  battle  or  a  cotillion? 


Conservation  and  Utilization  of  Oil  and 
Gas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  24.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HOMER  M.  ADKIN3 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
I  include  the  following  address  by  Hon. 
Homer  M.  Adkins,  Governor  of  Arkansas, 
before  a  State-wide  oil  and  gas  proration 
hearing  at  Mtignolia,  Ark.,  March  21, 
1941: 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  be  here  to- 
day and  observe  'he  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mission, talk  wltl;  producers  and  royalty  own- 
ers, obtain  the  views  of  the  outstanding  men 
of  science,  and  the  great  leaders  of  the  indus- 
try, who  have  come  here  today  to  lend  us 
assistance  in  the  search  for  the  solution  of 
the  problems  with  which  we  are  confronted. 

On  behalf  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  its 
people,  let  me  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to 
those  citizens  of  our  sister  States  who  are  our 
guests  today.  We  thank  you  for  your  pres- 
ence here,  for  your  kindly  Interest,  and  for 
your  valuable  assistance. 

For  more  than  20  years  Arkansas  has  been 
well  known  as  m  oil-producing  State — 
Smackover  will  always  be  a  significant  name 
in  the  early  history  of  oil  in  the  Southwest. 

But  we  do  not  need  to  live  in  the  past. 
Within  the  past  year  5,  and  within  the  past  4 
years  13,  new  pools  have  been  discovered  in 
Arkansas.  There  tire  in  Arkansas  at  present 
31  untested  known  structures,  covering  an 
aggregate  area  of  more  than  100,000  acres, 
believed  Ukely  to  p)roduce  oil  and  gas. 

From  1919  to  the  present  there  have  been 
drilled  9.753  wells  In  .search  of  oil  and  gas,  re- 
sulting in  6,780  oil  weUs,  706  gas  wells,  and 
2,267  dry  holes. 

Arkansas  has  prciduced  a  total  of  more  than 
525,000,000  barrels  of  oil  and  the  estimated 
reserve  in  her  present  producing  fields  exceed 
300,000,000  barrels. 

In  1940  we  pro«luced  25,000,000  barrels  of 
crude  oil  and  22,000,000  gallons  of  natural 
gasoUne.  Approximately  one-half  of  cur 
crude  oil  production  is  t)elng  processed 
through  the  six  reilnerles  located  in  Arkansas. 

It  Is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  oil  busi- 
ness is  a  major  fac;tor  in  the  economic  life  of 
this  State.    Petrol exmi  is  now  third  In  value 


on  the  list  of  conunodttles  annually  produced 
In  Arkansas,  and  may  soon  be  first. 

Two  years  ago  a  statute  providing  for  con- 
trolled production  was  adopted,  miring  the 
consideration  of  that  measure,  a  suggestion 
that  national  market  demand  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  factor  In  fixing  allowables  was 
definitely  rejected.  Thiis  In  the  very  outset 
Arkansas  served  notice  that  production  con- 
trol was  to  be  administered  solely  to  prevent 
physical  waste,  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  was  to  the  best  interest  of  Arkansas  pro- 
ducers, Arkansas  royalty  owners,  and  Arkansas 
citizens  generally,  and  that  her  right  to  seek 
the  most  favorable  position  possible  In  the 
national  and  world  markets  was  to  be  In  no 
way  abridged.  This  policy  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  uppermost  In  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  the  Conamission  in  fixing  allow- 
ables. 

The  known  gas  reserves  of  Arkansas  hold 
even  greater  promise. 

During  1939  the  total  consumption  of  elec- 
trical power  in  Arkansas  was  slightly  more 
than  567,000,000  kilowatt-hours. 

Based  upon  estimates  that  15  cubic  feet  of 
gas  represent  1  kilowatt-hour  of  power,  the 
State's  known  present  gas  reserves  of  763,- 
000,000,000  cubic  feet  would  each  year  for  a 
period  of  90  years  supply  the  fuel  to  produce 
an  amount  of  power  equal  to  the  total  con- 
sumed in  the  entire  State  during  1939. 

The  State  is  rich  In  raw  materials  that  lend 
themselves  to  profitable  processing  through 
the  use  of  natural  gas  as  the  agent.  Among 
these  raw  materials  available  is  bauxite,  over 
3.000,000  long  tons  of  metal  ore;  timber,  over 
a  mimon  acres  of  productive  forest  within 
easy  hauling  distance  of  where  I  stand;  and 
limestone  in  practically  unlimited  quantities. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many. 

Scientific  processes  now  convert  raw  mate- 
rial Into  a  multitude  of  uses.  Natural  gas 
Into  synthetic  rubber,  alcohol,  dry  ice,  and 
toluol— the  basis  of  TNT.  Early  this  month 
one  of  the  leading  technologists  of  the  South- 
west told  me  that  our  timber  could  be  con- 
verted into  smokeless  powder. 

Our  wood,  we  know,  can  be  processed  into 
cellulose — the  foundation  of  plastics,  one  of 
the  country's  fastest  growing  Industries.  It 
seems  further  that  this  cellulose  can  be 
nitrated  to  nitrocellulose  and  then  granu- 
lated into  smokeless  powder. 

Thus  there  appears  upon  the  horizon  the 
picture  of  a  great  industrial  empire  rising 
here  In  Arkansas  as  a  direct  resxilt  of  dis- 
coveries of  these  great  gas  reservoirs.  But 
a  cloud  partially  obscures  the  picture.  Some 
contend  that  on  account  of  its  large  sulphur 
content  this  gas  cannot  be  made  conunercial. 
Others,  epparently  equally  well  Informed, 
contend  that  the  extraction  of  this  sulphur 
presents  no  serious  engineering  or  financial 
problem.  Most  of  these  gas  reserves  pro- 
duce distillate,  which  can  be  produced  only 
m  conjunction  with  large  quantities  of  gas. 
The  people  of  this  State  will  not  long  endure 
a  wasteful  method  of  production,  which  saves 
only  the  distillate  and  utterly  wastes  the 
greater  product,  the  gas.  Nor  will  they  be 
content  to  see  this  gas  consumed  in  wasteful 
enterprises,  or  the  greater  part  thereof  piped 
away  to  feed  industrial  furnaces  in  other 
States.  A  projjer  use  for  this  gas  must  be 
quickly  found,  or  arrangements  mtist  be 
made  to  return  it  to  the  reservoir  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  come  after  us  and  who 
doubtless  will  have  the  wisdom  to  apply 
It  to  Its  proper  use. 

The  primary  responsibility  of  finding  a 
present  suitable  use  for  this  gas  must  of 
necessity  rest  upon  those  who  own  the  oil 
and  gas  leases  covering  these  structures.  A 
few  weeks  ago  the  oil  and  gas  commis- 
sion, at  the  urgent  request  of  the  lease 
owners  Interested,  and  after  a  full  hearing, 
declared  one  of  these  fields.  McKamle,  to 
be  a  gas  field.  It  Is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
remind  the  lease  owners  that  paragraph 
11.  subsection  I  of  secUon  0  0(f    act   105, 


defines  as  waste  which  It  prohibited  by 
the  act  "permitting  gas  produced  from  a 
gas  well  to  escape  In  the  air."  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  a  use  for  this  gas  must  be 
foimd  or  It  must  be  returned  to  the  reservoir. 

The  State  of  Arkansas  and  its  representa- 
tives stand  ready  to  cooperate  fully  with 
thoee  oiierators  who  in  good  faith  are  now 
seeking,  or  will  seek,  methods  of  nuiking  this 
gas  available  for  the  Industrial  expansion  of 
Arkansa.s. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  despollers  (and 
as  yet  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  there  are 
any)  who  should  seek  to  waste  these  re- 
serves without  consideration  for  the  Interest 
of  Arkansas  and  her  people  will  find  all  of 
the  power  of  a  sovereign  State  and  the  hands 
of  her  citizens  turned  against   them. 


St.  Lawrence-Great  Lakes  Seaway 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  address  of 
Hon.  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  over  station  WMAL,  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  March  22, 1941 : 

Last  Wednesday,  in  Ottawa,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  Qovem- 
ment  of  Canada  signed  a  pact  which  Is 
known  as  the  Great  Lakee-St.  Lawrence 
agreement. 

Now,  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  de- 
velopment Is  the  last  great  development 
possible  In  North  America  which  could  com- 
pare In  importance  with,  let  us  say,  the 
Panama  Canal. 

The  St.  Lawrence  agreement  contemplates 
two  huge  undertakltigs. 

The  first  is  the  building  of  a  dam  across 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  near  Maasena,  N.  Y., 
capable  of  developing  2,200,000  horsepower  of 
electricity.  There  are  also  provided  addi- 
tional works  at  Niagara  Falls  which  will'  pre- 
serve the  beauty  of  the  falls — and  inci- 
dentally develop  a  large  amount  of  addi- 
tional j)ower  there.  The  United  States  will 
spend  about  tl  10.000.000  for  lU  share.  It 
Is  platmed  to  go  ahead  and  develop  this  elec- 
tric  power  immediately. 

The  second  big  Job  Is  the  authorization  of  a 
deep-water  canal  around  and  locks  to  byiuiss 
the  dam.  This  wlU  make  it  possible  for  an 
oceangoing  ship  to  come  from  anywhere  In 
the  seven  seas  and  dock  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  or  Detroit,  Mich.,  or  Chicago, 
111.,  or  Duluth,  Minn.,  or  any  other  Great 
Lakes  port.  It  will  connect  the  whole  of  the 
Middle  West  with  the  whole  of  the  open  sea. 

The  engineers  teU  us  that  under  normal 
conditions  it  will  take  about  8V^  years  to 
build  the  dam  and  about  4  years  to  build  the 
canal.  This  can  be  speeded  up  somewhat  If 
we  put  the  Job  on  an  emergency  basis. 

We  want  to  start  work  on  the  dam  as  soon 
as  the  Congress  approves  the  agreement  and 
passes  the  necessary  legislation.  The  sooner 
the  better.  We  have  to  move  fast  on  this 
phase  of  It.  We  need  the  electricity,  and  we 
need  It  now. 
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The  seaway  Is  arranged  a  little  differently. 
Tbe  agreement  calls  lor  Its  completion  In 
1048.  But  Canada  and  the  United  States 
have  agreed  to  watch  the  situation,  so  that 
they  can  push  the  seaway  at  once  If  clrcum- 
sunces  require  it  for  the  national  defense. 
Or  they  can  postpone  it  If  In  the  opinion  of 
experts  war  efforts  call  for  handling  It 
differently. 

There  Is  a  story  behind  both  of  these 
projects. 

The  chapter  about  the  dam  and  the  need 
of  electric  power  Is  the  most  Interesting,  be- 
cause It  is  the  most  virgent.     It  is  this: 

The  Lord  Almighty  so  built  the  Continent 
of  North  America  that  most  of  the  water  In 
the  northeast  quarter  of  the  Continent  forms 
streams  and  rivers  which  flow  Into  that  huge 
collection  of  reservoirs  we  call  the  Great 
Lakes.  This  Is  an  enormous  amount  of 
water.  All  of  It  funnels  out  to  the  sea 
through  a  single  great  mlUrace,  which  Is  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  If  that  water  is  ever  har- 
nessed. It  will  make  the  largest  and  cheapest 
supply  of  electricity  available  anywhere  In 
the  wide  world. 

HOOVZS  rOR  SEAWAT 

Seven  years  ago  President  Roosevelt  fore- 
saw the  need  of  using  this  power,  and  urged 
that  a  treaty  with  Canada  be  ratified  so  that 
the  two  countries  could  harness  and  use  it. 
This  was  not  a  partisan  matter;  the  treaty 
had  actually  been  negotiated  when  Herbert 
Hoover  was  President.  That  treaty  was  not 
ratified,  principally  owing  to  the  activities  of 
the  railroad  and  utility  lobby  In  Washing- 
ton— a  lobby  which.  Incidentally,  is  still  on 
the  Job.  Opponents  of  the  project  said — and 
many  people  were  simple  enough  to  believe 
them — that  nobody  would  ever  need  that 
much  power.  The  real  point,  of  course,  was 
that  they  did  not  want  anyone  to  interrupt 
a  power  monopoly  which  then  had  things 
pretty  much  its  own  way. 

Well,  it  is  now  1941,  and  here  is  the  situa- 
tion. We  are  \islng  all  the  electric  power  we 
can  buy,  or  scrape,  or  beg.  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
Valley,  and  in  the  Niagara  Valley,  above  it. 
We  are  borrowing  on  temporary  agreement, 
all  the  electricity  that  Canada  can  spare  for 
us.  We  are  building  our  industries  on  the 
chance  that  Canada  will  graciously  go  on 
giving  us  the  power  that  we  need.  But  we 
know  that  Canada  bitterly  needs  that  power 
today  for  her  own  national  defense. 

POWER  BAOLT  N1Z0ED 

Still  worse,  we  have  American  companies 
begging  us  to  get  vast  additional  quantities 
of  electricity — to  borrow  it,  or  buy  it,  or  take 
It  from  Canada — although  Canada  has  none 
to  give.  I  have  on  my  desk  now  letters  from 
the  O.  P.  M.  asking  me  to  get  them  more 
power  at  Niagara;  and  requests  from  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  asking  whether  we 
cannot  get  even  more  power  from  Canada 
for  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley.  When  I  asked 
why  they  wanted  this.  I  was  told  that  the 
United  States  needs  aluminum  for  airplanes, 
and  chemicals  for  explosives,  and  electric 
furnaces  for  the  new  metals  we  put  Into 
planes  and  tanks  and  shells  and  rifles.  I  was 
told  that  we  could  not  keep  up  the  schedule 
In  our  rearmament  unless  electric  power  could 
be  found  to  make  the  aluminum,  to  run  the 
plants,  to  weld  the  steel,  to  keep  the  as- 
sembly lines  moving. 

Even  if  there  had  been  no  European  war, 
and  If  we  had  not  had  to  rearm,  our  figures 
show  that  we  should  have  needed  all  the 
St.  Lawrence  power  by  the  year  1948.  So  we 
have  to  start  the  Job  in  the  next  2  or  3  years 
"anyhow.  Because  we  have  to  rearm,  and 
because  Canada  Is  fighting,  we  need  the 
power  as  rapidly  as  we  can  get  it — we  ought. 
In  fact,  to  have  got  started  long  ago. 

So  we  do  not  have  any  time  to  lose.  We 
must  get  the  power  and  get  started  right 
away,  and  push  It  through  as  fast  as  vre  can. 
Meantime,  we  must  use  every  temporary 
makeshift  we  can  work  out.    We  will  use 


steam  when  we  can — but  you  cannot  get 
steam  generators  in  quick  time.  It  would 
take  longer  to  get  steam  generators  for 
2500,000  horsepower  than  to  build  the  dam. 
But  we  only  dare  to  use  makeshifts  if  we 
know  that  at  the  end  of  3  years  or  sooner  If 
possible  we  shall  have  new  supplies  of  elec- 
tricity coming  along  to  keep  the  mills  going. 

You  ought  to  know  this  story  for  a  very 
simple  reason.  You  are  going  to  hear  It  said 
that  there  is  no  sense  In  building  the  St. 
Lawrence  Dam :  It  will  not  be  done  "'In  time" 
to  be  of  use  in  our  national  defense.  The 
people  who  tell  you  that  are  the  same  people 
who  thought  in  1934  that  you  never  would 
need  all  this  power.  Today  they  all  agree 
that  It  was  a  mistake  not  to  build  the  St. 
Lawrence  Dam  7  years  ago — and  Jump  to  the 
strange  conclusion  that  we  ought  not  to  do 
it  at  all.  These  people  are  like  the  man  with 
the  leaky  roof.  When  the  weather  was  fair 
the  leak  didn't  need  to  be  mended.  When 
rainy  weather  came,  he  said  It  couldn't  be 
mended.    Finally,  the  roof  fell  to   pieces. 

This  time  we  must  not  make  the  mistake 
that  was  made  7  years  ago.  Everybody  hopes 
that  the  war  may  be  over  before  3  years  have 
passed.  But  since  nobody  can  guarantee  that, 
we  must  not  take  any  chances.  We  thor- 
oughly believe  that  Great  Britain  will  win 
this  war,  but  we  propose  to  be  fully  prepared 
for  defense,  no  matter  what  happens.  We 
think  that  there  will  be  total  victory  for 
peace-loving  nations  in  Europe.  But  If  there 
is  not.  we  are  going  to  be  set  for  the  total 
defense  of  our  own  country  and  our  own  hem- 
isphere. That  means  having  electricity  and 
plants  and  planes  and  ships  and  guns 
enough  to  do  the  Job.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  afford  to  be  stopped  In  our  preparedness 
by  any  group  of  Interests  whose  desire  is  to 
keep  electricity  scarce  and  prices  high. 

SEAWAT   DEFENSE   FACTOR 

The  other  end  of  the  story  has  to  do  with 
the  seaway.  We  may  well  be  In  a  position 
In  which  we  will  need  that  seaway  as  much, 
if  not  more,  than  we  need  the  St.  Lawrence 
Dam  and  its  electric  power. 

The  world  needs  ships,  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  them  in  ordinary  peacetimes. 
In  time  of  war  she  needs  even  more. 
Now,  this  war  is  less  than  a  year  and  a  half 
old.  Five  million  tons  of  shipping  have  al- 
ready been  sunk.  The  German  Goverimient 
tells  us  that  the  war  on  shipping  has  only 
barely  begun;  they  are  going  to  uncork  their 
really  heavy  drive  to  sink  ships  this  spring. 
If  they  make  this  threat  good,  the  ships  which 
are  the  life  line  of  our  commerce,  and  the 
bridge  for  the  defense  of  Britain,  and  which 
make  the  life  of  half  the  world  possible,  will 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  We 
are  the  only  Nation  In  the  world  which  can 
build  ships  in  large  quantity  today.  We  are 
doing  so  now.  Every  shipyard  on  the  Atlantic 
and  on  the  Pacific  coasts  is  already  working 
to  capacity.  They  are  building  the  merchant 
ships  as  fast  as  they  can;  but  they  are  also 
building  the  two-ocean  navy  which  we  know 
now  is  needed  for  our  national  safety.  All 
these  shipyards,  taken  together,  are  nowhere 
near  enough  to  do  the  Job  that  has  to  be 
done. 

The  logical  place  to  do  a  great  part  of 
that  Job  is  of  course  In  the  Great  Lakes 
region.  It  is  far  inland  and  cannot  be  at- 
tacked. It  is  near  the  great  steel  plants 
which  make  the  girders  and  hulls  from  which 
the  ships  are  built.  It  Is  in  the  area  where 
the  engines  which  drive  the  ships  are  manu- 
factured, and  where  the  skilled  labor  is  avail- 
able. 

It  will  surprise  many  of  you  to  know  that 
during  the  World  War— the  first  World  War, 
In  1917— we  built  ships  in  the  Great  Lakes. 
And,  God  forgive  us,  because  we  had  never 
had  the  brains  to  dig  the  St.  Lawrence  Canal, 
we  cut  these  ships  in  two  and  floated  them 
In  parts  down  to  Montreal  and  then  put 
them  together  again. 


We  could  lay  down  a  heavy  cruiser  at 
Chicago  today  and  have  the  seaway  open 
before  she  could  be  put  into  commission  and 
sent  out  to  sea.  The  moment  work  begins 
on  the  seaway,  I  expect  you  will  find  naval 
construction  beginning  In  the  Lakes — clear- 
ing the  seacoast  yards  for  more  Immediate 
needs. 

UNLOCKS   GREAT  LAKES   AREA 

That  Is  why  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
agreement  authorizes  the  building  of  this 
seaway  so  that  we  can  unlock  the  huge  re- 
sources of  the  Great  Lakes  with  its  ore  and 
its  industry.  They  are  unlocked,  for  use  In 
peace,  if  peace  shall  come;  they  are  unlocked 
for  national  defense  if  things  go  badly  over- 
seas. You  will  see  why  we  have  to  think  of 
this  when  you  remember  that  the  entire 
American  merchant  fleet  is  only  7,000,000  tons, 
and  that  our  shipyards  can  only  build  a 
million  tons  a  year — at  a  time  when  the 
Germans  have  been  able  to  sink  half  a  mil- 
lion tons  a  month. 

Again  you  will  hear  people  say  about  the 
seaway:  "Why  do  it  now?  It  won't  be  ready 
In  time."  But  I  should  like  to  ask:  Well, 
suppose  we  don't  do  it  now,  and  suppose  the 
time  comes  when  we  need  It  and  are  not 
ready?  If  we  fall  to  fill  our  industrial  lamp 
now  that  we  can,  when  we  need  It  most,  the 
light  will  go  out.  Statesmanship  has  to  be 
built  on  better  sense  than  that. 

REAL  ANSWER  TO  DICTATORS 

We  have  had  the  most  careful  and  elab- 
orate studies  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
project.  They  show  pretty  conclusively,  that 
the  completion  of  the  seaway,  like  the  com- 
pletion of  the  St.  Lawrence  power,  will  be 
excellent  business  for  everybody,  all  around. 
If  you  are  interested,  you  can  get  those  St. 
Lawrence  survey  reports  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  OfiBce. 

I  believe  that  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
project  is  the  best  answer  to  dictators,  who 
say  that  democracy  cannot  act.  It  is  a  mag- 
nificent undertaking  In  a  great  time.  Two 
free  nations,  Canada  and  ourselves  here  pool 
their  resources  in  friendship,  for  their  com- 
mon welfare  and  their  common  defense.  I 
hope  you  will  support  the  approval  of  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  project  as  a  meas- 
ure for  protection  In  need,  and  for  production 
and  prosperity  when  God  grants  us  peace 
again. 


Fort  Peck,  Mont. 
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Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment: 

FORT   PECK,   MONT. 

1.  Has  accommodations  right  now  for  from 
5,000  to  10,000  men  in  training. 

2.  Can  be  expanded  In  short  time  and  at 
minimum  expense  to  accommodate  from 
20.000  to  30.000. 

3.  Is  Ideally  situated  for  training  men  for 
service  in  northern  climates. 

4.  Has  ample  and  excellent  housing  facili- 
ties for  commissioned  and  noncommissioned 
officers  and  families. 

5.  Has  thousands  of  acres  of  varied  terrain. 
Government  owned,  ideally  adapted  for  tank 
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maneuvers,    rifle,    artillery,    and    bombing 
ranges. 

6.  Has  large  laundry,  cold  storage,  and 
warehouse  Instedlations  for  5,000  to  10,000 
men. 

7.  Has  hospital  scliools,  stores,  restaurants, 
laboratory,  administration,  and  other  build- 
ings. 

8.  Has  water  supply  and  sewage  system 
ample  for  a  camp  of  15,000  men,  and  which 
can  be  easily  and  speedily  Increased. 

9.  Has  large  recreation  hall,  largest  theater 
In  the  Northwest,  and  athletic  fields. 

10.  Has  unlimited  supply  of  natural  gas, 
with  elaborate  distribution  system  for  heat- 
ing, cooking,  baking,  shop,  and  industrial 
uses. 

11.  Town  of  Port  Peck  and  adjacent  terri- 
tory are  already  under  Army  control  and 
supervision. 

12.  Has  extensive  railroad  yards,  and  Gov- 
ernment-owned short-line  rail  connection 
with  transcontinental  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way. 

13.  Has  large,  weU -equipped  machine  shops, 
garages,  and  material-storage  yards. 

14.  Site  is  contiguous  to  Fort  Peck  Lake, 
largest  body  of  water  In  Northwest,  suggested 
by  military  experts  as  Ideally  adapted  for 
seaplane  base. 


Wheat    Grades    Should    Be    Based    on 
Milling  Value 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  24.  1941 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  NO.  12 
OF  KANSAS  LEGISLATURE 


Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  submitting  a  copy  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  12  recently  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 

I  believe  that  the  suggestions  contained 
in  this  concurrent  resolution  should  re- 
ceive the  careful  consideration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  that  the 
study  requested  should  be  made.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  new  types  and  varieties 
of  wheat  are  constantly  being  developed, 
it  is  important  that  research  and  study 
be  continuously  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  order  that  grades 
and  standards  reflect  the  real  value  of 
wheat  for  milling  and  industrial  purposes. 
The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.   12 

Concurrent  resolution  urging  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  to  make 
an  immediate  study  and  revision  of  Fed- 
eral standards  for  wheat  to  the  end  that 
farmers  will  be  paid  for  their  wheat  more 
nearly  on  a  basis  of  true  value  and  quality 
Whereas  the  Federal  grain  standards  put 
undue  stress  on  test  weight  of  wheat  as  a 
grading  factor,  thus  penalizing  types  having 
light  test  weight,  but  excellent  baking  qual- 
ity, and  putting  a  premium  on  types  which 
have  heavy  test  weight,  but  Inferior  baking 
strength;   and 
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Whereas  the  Federal  standards  require  hard 
red  winter  wheat  to  have  test  weight  of  60 
pounds  per  bushel  to  grade  No.  1,  while  the 
standards  for  hard  spring  wheat  require  test 
weight  of  only  68  pounds  per  bushel  for 
No.  1  grade,  thus  penalizing  our  Kansas 
turkey  types:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  (the  Senate  concurring 
therein),  That  the  Kansas  Legislature  urge 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  to  make  a  thorough  and  immediate 
study  of  the  wheat  grades,  making  such  re- 
visions as  are  needed,  to  (1)  remove  the 
present  disparity  in  test  weight  requirements 
between  No.  1  and  the  lower  grades  In  hard 
red  winter  wheat  versuse  hard  red  srplng 
wheat,  and  (2)  to  more  definitely  describe 
the  milling  and  baking  qualities  of  hard 
red  winter  wheats  of  Kansas,  to  the  end  that 
farmers  will  be  paid  for  their  wheat  more 
nearly  on  the  basis  of  Its  true  industrial 
value  than  is  practical  under  the  present 
Federal  grain  standards;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Kansas  congressional 
delegation  and  to  each  of  the  United  States 
Senators  from  Kansas. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  G.  RUTHERFORD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  24.  1941 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     SUSQUEHANNA 
(PA.)    TRANSCRIPT 


Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  proposition  is 
attracting  much  attention  throughout 
the  East.  The  people  most  affected  by 
this  scheme  are  against  it.  Why  the 
President  is  so  set  upon  putting  this 
measure  through  is  beyond  their  com- 
prehension. The  following  editorial 
from  the  Susquehanna  Transcript.  Sus- 
quehanna, Pa.,  shows  that  the  editors  of 
our  small  dailies  are  not  being  hood- 
winked and  understand  the  folly  of  the 
whole  proposition: 
[From  the  Susquehanna    (Pa.)    Transcript] 

ST.  LAWRINCE  WATEHWAT  FOLLT 

The  Congress  now  has  the  say  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  tremendous  sum  of  money  needed 
for  other  purposes  shall  be  wasted  in  deep- 
ening the  St.  Lawrence  River,  making  It  into 
a  commercial  stream.  How  silly  it  is  to  con- 
template such  foolishness. 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  Is  1,900  miles  long, 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  Susquehanna 
River  from  Otsego  Lake,  at  Cooperstown,  to 
the  mouth  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  St.  Law- 
rence Is  an  Important  stream;  always  has 
been,  and  serves  a  fine  purpose  "as  is." 

To  deepen  and  widen  the  stream,  making 
a  24-foot  channel  for  freight  and  passenger 
carriers,  is  about  as  necessary  as  deepening 
and  Viidening  the  Susquehanna  River  from 
end  to  end — or  in  sections — for  the  same 
purpose. 

Imagine  even  dredging  the  Susquehanna 
River  from  Susquehanna  to  Blnghamton, 
and  the  Installation  of  a  lock  or  two,  to  carry 


freight  and  passengers  with  the  Erie  and 
Lackawanna  railroads  on  either  side.  That, 
in  brief,  is  the  picture  now  complete  con- 
cerning what  It  Is  planned  to  do  with  the 
St.  Lawrence,  except  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  covers  many  more  miles. 

Railroads  and  bus  lines  now  serve  all  the 
territory  of  the  St.  Lawrence  on  both  sides 
of  the  border.  Water  power  developments 
are  not  needed,  as  steam  plants  can  be  op- 
erated at  less  cost,  the  figures  show. 

As  a  defense  measure,  the  St.  Lawrence 
with  a  24-foot  stage  of  water  will  not  admit 
any  boats  of  size;  and  as  far  as  creating 
shlp-bulldlng  yards  on  the  interior  to  be 
reached  by  the  widened  and  deepened  river, 
that  Is  uncalled  for.  Thousands  of  miles  of 
the  American  seacoast.  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific, are  untouched  and  yet  can  be  used  at 
small  cost  compared  to  the  St.  Lawrence  de- 
velopment. 

The  taxpayers'  money  to  be  dumped  into 
the  "deeper  and  wider"  St.  Lawrence  River 
can  be  put  to  better  use  in  defense  work, 
all  of  which  will  become  more  apparent  as 
the  spring  and  summer  come. 


A  Narrow  Road — Let  Us  Try  To  Stay  on 
It  and  Get  Throogh 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  24.  1941 


LETTER  PROM  HON  FRANCIS  CASE.  OP 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  by  the 
House,  I  place  in  the  Record  the  following 
letter  which  I  have  written  to  people  in 
my  district: 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  March  24    t941. 

To  the  people  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District: 

As  you  know,  since  I  have  been  In  Wash- 
ington I  have  believed  that  you  were  en- 
titled to  know  what  goes  on  here  that  di- 
rectly concerns  you.  I  think  you  are  en- 
titled to  know  that,  despite  all  disclaimers 
you  may  hear,  official  Washington  is  in  the 
war — with  money,  materials,  guns,  Ehips, 
planes,  everything  except  men  on  the  firing 
line. 

Because  it  will  affect  you  individually.  I 
think  you  are  entitled  to  know  so  that  you 
can  plan  accordingly. 

Please  do  not  interpret  this  as  a  political 
statement.  When  the  lease-lend  bill  was  in- 
troduced I  said  that  It  was  a  biU  to  wage 
war  with  everything  except  men.  I  tried  to 
make  that  clear  by  sending  marked  passages 
from  the  bill  and  letting  you  see  what  the 
bill  itself  said.  A  few.  perhaps,  thought  I  waa 
trying  to  make  a  political  statement.  I  was 
not.  I  was  simply  trying  to  say  in  plain  lan- 
guage what  the  bill  meant. 

THE     PRESroENT'8     STATEMENT 

So  now  I  think  you  should  have  a  franJc 
picture  of  the  situation  because  It  concerns 
you.  Up  to  2  weeks  ago.  most  statements 
by  responsible  leaders  In  the  administration 
to  the  efre::t  that  we  were  In  the  war,  were 
behind  closed  doors.     In  his  speech  to  tb« 
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White  House   eoirespondents,  however,  the 
President  publicly  promised: 

"Unqualified,  Immediate  all-out  aid  for 
Britain,  Greece,  China,  and  for  all  gOTcm- 
ments  In  exile.  •  •  •  Prom  now  on." 
he  said,  "that  aid  will  be  increased,  and  yet 
again  Increased  until  total  Tlctory  has  been 
won." 

The  President  further  said  that  5  mlnutea 
after  he  signed  the  lease-lend  bill  he  started 
shipments  on  the  $1,300,000,000  authorized 
from  materials  on  hand.  Prom  the  viewpoint 
of  those  who  believe  the  United  States  should 
"guarantee  the  tova  freedoms"  to  all  the 
world,  the  President  made  a  magnificent 
speech,  without  question  one  of  the  greatest 
of  his  career.  But  It  means  war — If  present 
efforts  fall. 

Now  this  will  change  what  you  and  I 
otherwise  would  or  could  do.  On  this  basis 
the  Government  officially  supplying  one  bel- 
ligerent with  aid  to  Insure  "total  victory" 
we  can  no  longer  claim  or  hope  for  the 
privileges  of  a  neutral  while  performing  the 
function*  of  a  belligerent.  Neither  as  a  Na- 
tion nor  as  loyal  citizens  of  that  Nation. 

We  have  been  told  all  along  that  the  lease- 
lend  bill  was  a  peace  bill.  I  believed  and 
said  that  I  believed  It  was  a  war  bill.  I 
(ought  it.  I  voted  against  It.  I  voted  for 
every  amendment  which.  In  my  Judgment, 
would  make  It  less  of  a  dictator-war  bill. 
Including  the  12  weak  but  restraining  amend- 
menU  added  by  the  Senate.  But  It  Is  now 
the  law  and  the  President,  as  director  of  the 
Nation's  foreign  policy,  and  as  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  has  begun 
operations  \mder  Its  terms. 

T£8,  Btrr  BEXZ  WX  AR« 

I  feel  with  many  of  you  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  us  or  for  other  nations  to  be 
In  the  present  situation.  But  here  we  are — 
Involved  in  the  war,  committed  to  "total  vic- 
tory." It  may  still  be  possible  to  get  along 
without  sending  our  men  into  the  fighting. 
1  shaai  oppore  that   to  the   bitter  end. 

Our  only  chance  to  do  that,  however,  rests 
upon  two  things: 

1.  Making  ourselves  "too  strong  for  any 
other  nation  to  attack"  (as  many  of  you 
heard  me  say  last  fall). 

2.  Avoiding  those  "Incidents"  which  Etart 
shooting. 

—  Jn  taking  his  oath  of  office  a  Meml>er  of 
Congress  swears  to  protect  his  country  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic.  We  are 
now  taking  sides  'n  the  war — offlcially.  As  a 
nation  we  are  providing  guns  for  one  side  In 
the  fight — not  merely  permitting  private 
firms  to  sell  them.  To  take  sides  and  not  to 
look  to  otir  own  defenses  would  be  suicide. 
That  was  what  I  did  not  like  in  those  early 
Inflammatory  remarks  of  the  President.  You 
may  remember  that  I  recalled  the  words  of 
another  Roosevelt — T.  R.— who  said.  "Speak 
■oltly  and  carry  a  big  stick." 

All  of  us  are  going  to  do  some  things  we 
do  not  like.  Last  week  I  voted  for  a 
$7,000,000,000  bill,  after  trying  In  vain  to  get 
cut  of  It  the  provision  which  I  thought  most 
dangerous — funds  to  repair  foreign  vessels 
In  our  harbors.  But,  during  previoiw  days 
I  had  heard  testimony  from  General  Marshall, 
Chief  of  Staff,  General  Brett.  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps,  and  William  Knudsen,  director  of  the 
O.  P.  M.,  which  made  me  think  that  after 
we  had  started  actually  to  supply  arms  to  a 
belligerent,  we  better  buy  protection  where 
we  could  get  it.  at  least  until  our  big  bombers 
get  Into  production.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  articles  can  be  turned  over  to  our  own 
defense  agencies  if  desired. 

WS  ASM  nt  TBS  CAB 

lly  sltxiatlon  might  be  likened  to  that  of 
ft  rider  In  a  car.  I  may  tell  the  driver. 
"Don't  go  down  that  road.  Here  to  a  stop- 
ping place.  Here  Is  a  place  we  can  turn 
off.  Please  don't  go  down  that  road.  It  Is 
narrow.  It  to  rough.  It  en(£angers  every 
one  of  us." 


But  tf  he  goes  on,  and  I  am  riding  In  that 
car,  and  all  the  people  I  love  and  hold  dear 
are  riding  In  that  car,  do  I  tell  him  I  wUl  not 
help  him  buy  enough  gas  to  get  across  the 
canyons  and  the  swamps  and  the  mountains? 

No,  when  he  passes  the  fork  of  the  roads, 
when  the  road  Is  too  narrow  to  turn  around, 
when  he  has  burned  the  bridges  behind  us,  I 
do  my  best  to  help  him  keep  on  the  narrow 
road,  treacherous  though  It  may  be.  I  do 
my  best  to  help  him  to  get  through. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  loyalty  and  patriot- 
Ism  of  the  people  of  South  Dakota.  They 
sacrifice  and  they  give  and  they  pay.  It  Is 
precisely  because  you  do,  that  I  have  thought 
you  were  entitled  to  my  frank  and  honest 
estimate  of  the  present  situation. 

Loyally  and  sincerely  yours. 

Francis  Case. 


Sale  of  Alcoholic  Liquors  at  Military 
Bases 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  24,  1941 


RESOLUTION  BY  MASS  MEETING  OP  THE 
UNITED  DRY  FORCES 


Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolutions 
adopted  at  a  mass  meeting  of  the  United 
Dry  Forces,  held  at  the  National  City 
Christian  Church,  Sunday,  March  23: 

Whereas  the  greatest  misfortune  has  come 
upon  humanity  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
In  what  threatens  to  become  a  world-wide 
military  conflagration  that  may  end  In  the 
wreck  of  civilization,  a  conflict  between  two 
IrreconcUable  theories  of  government — de- 
mocracy and  dictatorship,  Christianity  and 
totalitarianism;  and 

Whereas  cur  President  has  called  this  Na- 
tion Into  that  conflict  as  the  world's  last 
hope,  and  mobilized  Its  youth  In  the  selec- 
tive-service camps  to  prepare  to  meet  this 
call  all-out  conflict  which  is  to  determine  the 
fate  of  the  world  for  generations  to  come. 
and  that  only  men  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally  fit  to  lead,  fly,  and  fight  can  endme 
the  strain  of  modern  mechanized  methods 
of  warfare;  and 

Whereas  the  collapse  of  the  French  Army 
and  its  defeat  by  the  more  abstemious  Ger- 
mans was  declared  by  the  Frenc".  Govern- 
ment to  have  been  due  In  the  first  instance 
to  alcoholism  among  the  soldiers  and  Its  con- 
comitant social  and  sex  evils;  which  Is  rem- 
iniscent of  the  statement  of  David  Lloyd 
George  In  the  House  of  Parliament,  aftef 
witnessing  the  human  wrecks  from  over- 
indulgence In  alcoholic  liquors,  returning 
from  the  front  in  the  first  World  War:  "We 
are  fighting  Germany,  Austria,  and  drink, 
and  the  worst  of  these  la  drink";  and 

Whereas  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall  has  lately  warned  of  Immoral  con- 
ditions existing  within  the  areas  outside  the 
camps,  and  has  called  for  their  removal  In 
protection  of  our  soldier  sons  from  the  traffic 
In  liquors  and  licentiousness  when  they  are 
oo  leave  from  military  duty:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  call  upon  our  President 
to  defend  our  defenders  by  immediately 
abolishing  the  sale  and  consumption  of  all 


alcoholic  liquors  In  the  forts,  training  camps. 
cantonments,  flying  fields,  and   all  military- 
bases  on  land  and  sea,  wherever  the  Ameri- 
can flag  flies;  and 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  Congress  to 
enact  Immediately  such  legislation,  with  se- 
vere penalties  for  Its  violation,  as  will  protect 
the  youth  of  the  Nation  from  this  recog- 
nized "fifth  column"  in  the  Army  and  In  all 
forts  and  camps,  as  an  act  of  patriotic  service 
In  defense  of  the  flag,  and  the  protection  of 
the  Nation's  youth  from  the  formation  of 
habits  that  will  tmflt  them  for  their  best 
service  while  In  the  Army  and  Impair  their 
physical  health  and  moral  character  for  their 
civic  duties,  should  they  survive  the  con- 
flict: Be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  call  for  the  Immediate 
jjassage  of  blU  8.  860,  Introduced  by  Senator 
Sheppard  In  the  Senate,  and  Congressman 
Houston  In  the  House,  and  such  other  meas- 
lures  as  will  be  found  essential  to  carry  out 
these  recommendations  In  this  all-out  war 
against  the  enemies  of  democracy  and  the 
American  way  of  life,  to  which  our  Presi- 
dent has  sununoned  the  Nation. 


The  Late  Harry  B.  Swan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  24,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY   HON.  BOURKE  B.   HICKEN- 
LOOPER 


Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  eulogy  pre- 
sented by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Iowa  at  the  funeral  of  Harry  B.  Swan,  of 
Atlantic,  Iowa,  State  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican State  committee,  who  was  re- 
cently killed  In  an  accident: 

To  stand  today  In  the  silence  beside  one 
with  whom  yesterday  we  walked;  to  show  In 
hushed  reverence  the  respect  and  love  that 
yesterday's  association  brought;  to  gain  com- 
fort and  courage  from  the  memories  that  fill 
our  hearts;  to  know  deeply  the  sorrow  of 
great  loss;  all  are  the  sacred  rights  of 
humanity    and    brotherhood. 

Today  we  come,  all  of  us,  and  countless 
others  who  are  with  us  In  spirit,  to  claim 
those  rights  and  In  some  smaU  way  pay  trib- 
ute to  our  friend  Harry  Swan;  and  to  bring 
such  comfort  to  a  devoted  wife  and  loved 
ones  as  sympathy  and  sincerity  may  give.  In 
so  doing  we  may.  In  turn,  soften  our  own 
sorrow  with  the  memories  of  yesterday. 

Man  was  not  meant  to  stand  alone;  the 
upsurge  of  all  humanity  has  been  marked 
by  the  interdependence.  In  varying  degrees, 
of  each  upon  the  other,  and  some  are  spe- 
cially endowed  with  those  qualities  that 
attract  and  hold  the  confidence  and  loyalty 
of  their  fellow  men.  Harry  Swan  possessed 
those  qualities  In  a  high  degree;  he  early 
assumed  the  moral  responsibilities  that  so 
distinguished  his  later  years  and  enabled  him 
to  discharge  every  trust  with  honor  and 
ability.  His  early  life  In  this  community, 
where  he  was  bom,  speaks  eloquently  of  his 
basic  character.  He  was  schooled  In  Indus- 
try and  Integrity  and  their  tenets  took  deep 
root  in  his  life.  He  chose  the  law  for  his 
vocation;    those  who  knew  him  best  know 
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that  this  choice  was  moved  by  his  sense  of 
Justice  and  right  and  from  a  natural  aptitude 
for  fair  and  equitable  adjustment  of  differ- 
ences between  his  fellow  men  rather  than 
from  any  mercenary  urge.  He  was  a  leading 
figure  In  his  college  affairs.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  worked  to  earn  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  cost  of  his  education,  and  his  leader- 
ship, as  always.  Inspired  trust  and  confldence 
In  his  associates. 

After  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  came 
back  to  his  home  town  to  enter  the  practice 
of  law,  but  very  shortly  the  call  of  his  coun- 
try In  war  caused  him  to  follow  the  path  of 
duty  and  he  entered  the  Army.  Again  his 
leadership  brought  him  recognition  and  to 
the  rank  of  first  lieutenant;  he  was  honorably 
discharged  as  such  at  the  war's  end.  He 
returned  to  Atlantic  and  the  practice  of  law 
and  has  lived  here  ever  since. 

The  natxiral  understanding  that  Harry  had 
of  his  fellow  men,  his  Instant  S3rmpathy  with 
those  In  distress,  and  the  Integrity  of  his 
private  and  public  conduct  soon  established 
him  as  a  leader  among  those  who  knew  him 
and  brought  countless  people  to  his  door; 
his  Judgment  was  sound  and  the  continued 
growth  and  extension  of  his  clientele  through- 
out western  Iowa  bespoke  these  qualities  as 
well  as  the  brilliance  of  his  professional  abil- 
ity. No  colleague  ever  had  occasion  to  ques- 
tion his  word;  no  client  ever  had  cause  to 
complain  of  any  neglect  of  duty.  He  repre- 
sented his  obligations  with  the  highest  fidel- 
ity and  he  discharged  his  trusts  with  utmost 
honor.  It  was  not  in  his  nature,  to  take 
mean  advantage  of  an  adversary  nor  to  use 
his  abilities  to  oppress  or  destroy;  on  the 
contrary,  he  guided  his  affairs  by  the  rules 
of  conscience  and  equity  and  he  could  stand 
before  all  mankind  without  fear. 

Quite  naturally,  he  became  interested  In 
politics;  as  a  lawyer  he  knew  that  govern- 
ment and  Its  forms  can  protect  or  destroy 
human  rights  and  he  gave  of  his  time,  energy, 
and  ability  to  local  affairs;  the  mark  of  his 
contribution  has  been  stamped  permanently 
In  the  structure  of  this  community.  More 
extensive  political  Interest  led  him  to  the 
head  of  the  county  organization  of  his  party 
and  his  local  success  made  him  the  natural 
choice  as  chairman  of  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  and  then  to  the  post  of  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  State  central  com- 
mittee. Here  he  had  opportunity  to  bring  to 
bear  all  of  his  tremendous  ability  and  his 
success  was  outstanding.  With  quiet  cour- 
age and  sound  Judgment  he  brought  together 
divergent  opinions;  he  was  never  autocratic 
but  was  a  leader,  accepting  and  using  the  best 
and  discarding  and  refusing  to  use  anything 
petty  or  small.  Every  act  and  policy  he  tested 
by  the  rules  of  honesty  and  he  inspired  un- 
bounded trust.  He  sincerely  respected  the 
rights  of  those  opposed  to  his  party  and,  in 
turn,  few  men  could  command  such  sincere 
respect  as  he  from  those  same  opponents. 
His  leadership  and  success  In  Iowa  made  him 
a  rising  national  flgtire;  his  counsel  and  advice 
on  public  questions  were  sought  and  many 
matters  of  national  Importance  bear  the 
mark  of  his  stable  Judgment.  His  steward- 
ship to  the  end  was  one  of  high  Intelligence, 
faith,  and  honor. 

The  tragedy  of  his  passing  appalls  us;  at 
once  we  form  the  question  "Why?",  but  It 
Is  never  asked  for  It  Is  not  ours  to  question; 
sufficient  be  It  that  we  have  been  helped  by 
knowing  him;  he  will  continue  to  sit  In  our 
councils  and  walk  by  our  side;  his  physical 
absence  will  but  add  strength  to  memory,  and 
we  may  say.  with  the  poet — 

"Well  blest  Is  he  who  has  a  dear  one  dead, 
A    friend    he    has    whose    face    will    never 

change — 
A  dear  communion  that  will  not  grow  strange 
The  anchor  of  a  love  is  death." 

The  thread  of  life  Is  slight  Indeed;  Its 
strength  Is  governed  by  the  mysteries  yet 
unsolved;  and  the  curtain  that  conceals  the 


great  unknown  Is  often  made  of  flimsy  stuff. 
When  sorrow  darkens  all  our  thoughts  we 
sometimes  feel  that  all  Is  gone,  yet  one  thing 
death  can  never  conquer — one  all -comforting 
possession  that  dispels  the  gloom — that  Is 
the  light  of  memory.  It  transcends  the  tomb 
and  illuminates  the  dark  avenues  of  loneli- 
ness; It  grows  brighter  with  time  and  brings 
comfort  to  those  who  grieve;  It  Is  the  one  sure 
means  of  contact  across  the  void. 

This  heritage  of  memory  Is  man's  great 
comfort;  It  recalls  the  path  that  others  have 
traveled.  In  memory  we  learn  the  lessons  of 
great  accomplishments  and  are  stimulated  to 
go  forward  by  their  example.  If  we  lean  upon 
r-emory  It  will  help  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  the 
future,  and  It  puts  Its  sheltering  arms  about 
us  In  present  sorrow.  The  physical  existence 
Is  transitory  and  mortal;  but  when  that  exist- 
ence ceases  then  recollection  and  memory 
bring  immortality  for  our  aid  and  comfort. 

Harry  Swan's  work  Is  not  done;  so  long  as 
we  recall  his  complete  devotion  to  his  wife 
and  home,  his  loyalty  to  his  friends,  the 
wisdom  of  his  advice  and  the  moral  honesty 
of  his  mind  and  character,  his  Influence  will 
be  felt  and  we  are  and  will  be  better  for  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him.  Indeed,  he  has 
lifted  the  veil  and  Is  walking  unafraid  in 
the  unknown;  perhaps  we  wonder  where 
that  path  may  lead  but  faith  can  answer  all 
our  queries;  It  has  not  been  given  us  to 
know:  one  has  said. 

"Strange,  Is  It  not?  that  of  the  myriads  who 
Before    us    passed    the    door    of    darkness 

through. 
Not  one  returns  to  tell  us  of  the  road 
Which,  to  discover,  we  must  travel  too." 

But  again  I  say  that  faith  Is  comfort — and 
because  the  all -wise  Voice  has  spoken  we  are 
content — the  sorrow  of  the  moment  will  be 
replaced  by  the  comfort  of  memory. 

Today,  we  bring  assurance  to  wife  and  loved 
ones  that  we,  too,  knew  and  loved  him;  that 
we.  too.  are  better  because  of  our  association. 

Harry  Swan  was  a  man  of  courage — of 
loyalty — of  honor.  His  Intelligence  and 
leadership  were  freely  given;  his  Influence 
has  been  felt  by  his  fellow  men  in  near  and 
far  places:  all  who  knew  him  trusted  him. 
What  more  can  be  said  of  any  man? 

The  temptation  may  be  great  to  dwell  In 
the  speculative  realm  of  "what  might  have 
been",  but  that  can  bring  regret  alone. 
"What  might  have  been"  must  always  be 
submerged  to  the  Inevitable  command  of  the 
divine  Judgment  and  we  accept,  as  beet, 
those  things  over  which  we  have  no  control 
and  sometimes  little  understanding,  being 
thankful  only  for  the  good  that  we  have 
been  permitted  to  share. 

And  so  we  say  farewell,  but  as  the  echo  of 
that  parting  dies,  we  open  wide  our  hearts 
In  the  glorious  realm  of  memory. 


The  Easier  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  24.  1941 


POEM  BY  EDGAR  A.  GUEST 


Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  poem  by  Edgar  A. 
Guest,  which  has  a  special  bearing  on  the 
problem  of  labor  and  the  national  de- 


fense. It  was  sent  to  me  by  a  constitu- 
ent, L.  P.  Alexander,  of  Port  Wayne,  Ind., 
with  the  suggestion  that  it  be  promi- 
nently displayed  in  every  defense  plant  In 
the  country. 

(From  the  Port  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Seutlnel 
of  March  18,  1941] 

THK  KASIXa  WAT 

(By  Edgar  A.  Guest) 

Before  the  time  for  blood  and  tears 
Before  the  days  of  heavy  hearts 

Before  the  dark  and  dreadful  years — 
Let '8  win  the  war  before  It  starts  I 

A  little  faster  hand  and  wrench  I 
A  little  longer  hand  and  drill  I 

'TIS  happier  service  at  the  bench 
Than  being  sent  to  die  or  kiU. 

From  every  cupola  and  dome 
Now  let  the  streams  of  metal  run. 

Let's  win  the  war  In  peace  at  home  I 
Better  the  hammer  than  the  gun  I 

Before  the  days  of  bomb  and  mine 
Of  sorrow,  anguish,  and  regret. 

Speed  up!    Speed  up,  production  line. 
Let's  win  the  war  with  toll  and  sweat. 


Distribntion  of  Power  at  Canbj,  Oref. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVBS 


Monday.  March  24.  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  BONNEVILLE  POWER 
ADMINISTRA-nON 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  release 
of  the  Bonneville  power  administration: 
(Bonneville  Power  Administration  Informa- 
tion Service) 

The  Canby,  Oreg..  city  council  advised  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  today  that 
as  a  restilt  of  progressm  made  possible  by 
the  distribution  of  Columbia  River  power 
dvirtng  the  past  12  months  retaU  power 
rates  to  Canby  ciistomers  will  be  reduced 
by  an  average  of  16  percent  effective  prob- 
ably in  April. 

"The  new  rate  reduction  is  the  second 
to  be  annoimced  by  the  city  since  Its  pur- 
chase of  Columbia  River  power."  Canby's 
Mayor  J.  R.  Vlnyard  said.  "The  first  was 
announced  1  year  ago  at  the  time  the  city 
executed  Its  power  contract  with  Bonneville. 
NaturaUy  we  are  pleased  with  the  showing 
we  have  been  able  to  make  and  with  the 
benefits  and  conveniences  gained  by  Canby 
power  users. 

Combination  of  the  two  reductions  repre- 
sents an  overall  cut  of  43  percent  In  domes- 
tic power  rates  and  50  percent  for  com- 
mercial customers. 

"Canby  rate  cut  brings  lu  charges  for 
power  below  the  standard  retail  rates  rec- 
ommended by  Bonneville  as  a  suitable  basts 
for  the  operations  of  most  of  Its  pow«r 
distributors,"  Administrator  Paul  J.  Raver 
commented.  "I  am  gratified  that  the  re- 
markable results  of  Columbia  River  power 
sales  during  the  past  year  have  enabled 
Canby  to  make  such  a  drastic  reduction  In 
power  charges." 
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"Canbys  situation  proves  that  Bonneville's 
lew  standard  retail  rates  are  conservative  and 
practical  and  within  reach  of  almost  any 
publicly  owned  power  distribution  system 
which  is  in  a  position  to  buy  Columbia  River 
power  at  wholesale. 

"Canby,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
a  long -established  system,  Is  free  of  debt, 
and  has  the  benefit  of  astute  and  competent 
management,  has  been  able  this  week  to  an- 
nounce rates  that.  In  some  brackets,  are  the 
lowest  In  the  United  States.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  these  rates  cannot  ultimately  be 
met  by  other  northwest  public  systems  using 
Columbia  River  power." 

The  new  Canby  residential  rate  follows: 

Cents 

First  50  kilowatt-hours  per  month 2 '/a 

Next  50  kilowatt -hours  per  month I'/a 

Next  100  kilowatt-hours  per  month...       1 
Next  600  kilowatt -hours  per  month —        >^ 
Over  800  kilowatt-hours  per  month—        % 

Minimum  bill,  75  cents  per  month. 

Commercial  lighting  and  power  rate: 

Cents 
Pirst  150  kilowatt-hcurs  per  month —  2V4 
Next  350  kilowatt-hours  per  month —  I'/i 
Next  1.000  kilowatt-hours  per  month..  1 
Next  13,500  kilowatt-hours  per  month.  .7 
Next  50.000  kilowatt-hours  per  month-  .  5 
Above  65,000  kilowatt-hours  j>er  month.        .  3 

For  customers  with  demands  greater  than 
10  kilowatts  the  excess  of  demand  at)Ove  10 
kilowatts  will  be  charged  at  95  cents  per 
kilowatt. 

For  use  in  excess  of  360  times  the  demand 
the  energy  charge  shall  be  50  percent  of  the 
othenriae  applicable  rate,  except  that  no 
energy  shall  be  billed  at  less  than  2»/2  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour. 

Canby  ofBclala  point  out  that  customers 
who  use  more  than  250  kllowatt-hotirs  of 
power  -ach  month  will  have  the  benefit  of 
the  lowest  retail  rates  In  the  country.  For 
power  In  less  than  this  quantity.  Tacoma  and 
Bugene  rates  are  still  slightly  lower.  For 
customers  using  500  kilowatt-hcurs  per 
month  on  the  residential  rate  the  bill  at  the 
new  Canby  rate  would  be  $4  50.  At  the  Eu- 
gene rate  the  bill  would  be  15  80  and  at  the 
Tacoma  rate  It  would  be  t5.30. 

In  the  new  rate  schedule  Canby  has  pltv 
neered  in  the  direction  of  providing  lower 
rates  for  irrigation  users  and  for  commercial 
customers  using  electricity  for  heating.  The 
new  commercial  power  schedule  which  would 
apply  to  irrigation  Installations  of  10  horse- 
power or  larger  provides  that  the  rates  named 
In  the  schedule  shall  be  reduced  50  percent  for 
customers  who  use  their  equipment  more 
than  half  of  the  time.  This  means  that  a 
rate  of  3>4  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  is  avail- 
able for  th^"  smaller  customers  making  long 
hour  use  of  their  irrigation  equipment,  such 
as  Is  possible  for  irrigation  users.  Canby 
f>fli/»l«h  point  out  tliat  the  area  served  by  the 
Canby  mimlclpal  plant  has  excellent  possi- 
bilities for  the  development  of  Irrigation,  and 
It  is  expected  that  the  new  rate  provisions 
will  give  great  Impetus  to  this  development. 

Canby  also  adopted  a  new  rate  of  7  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour  for  commercial  electric 
qpace  heating  installations.  This  is  one  of 
the  lowest  commercial  electric-heating  rates 
In  eftect  anywhere 

Canby'B  earnings  during  the  first  12  months 
In  which  Bonneville  power  was  distributed  at 
the  standard  resale  rates  were  sufficient  to  pay 
all  ccsts  of  operation  including  depreciation, 
and  to  provide  for  payment  to  the  city  of  a  tax 
equivalent  equal  to  the  taxes  that  a  similar 
private  utility  would  pay,  pl\is  an  additional 
payment  equal  to  6  percent  on  the  city's 
Investment  in  the  electric  plant.  Surplus 
earnings  after  all  these  deductions  amoiinted 
to  t4,000  for  the  12  months,  or  26  percent  of 
revenues.  The  new  rates  are  also  expected 
to  result  In  surplus  earnings  after  providing 
for  tax  equivalents  and  return  on  the  city's 
Investment. 


St  Lavrrence  Waterway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  24.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 


Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  March 
22,  1941: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Jotirnal  of  March  22, 
1941] 

GKT  THX  WATXSWAT  STASTEO 

If  the  United  States  Senate  had  ratified  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  treaty  m  1934,  Amer- 
ica would  today  have,  completed  or  nearing 
completion,  a  mighty  arm  for  defense.  There 
would  be  power  enough  from  this  develop- 
ment to  answer  any  fear  of  a  power  shortage. 
The  current  would  be  there  to  run  all  the 
aluminum  plants  necessary. 

Tlie  Ehlpbtiiidlng  problem  would  be  solved, 
or  nearing  solution,  in  the  same  way.  The 
great  Inland  lakes  would  be  open  for  the 
shipbuilding  Industry.  Great  Lakes  ship- 
yards, close  to  materials  and  an  adequate 
body  of  labor,  could  be  developed  In  com- 
parative safety  from  attack. 

President  Roosevelt  now  makes  an  attempt 
to  recover  from  that  mistake  of  the  Senate 
by  negotiating  a  new  agreement  with  Canada. 
It  is  not  a  formal  treaty  but  it  requires  con- 
gressional approval.  The  President,  it  Is 
clear.  Is  trying  to  meet  conditions  as  they 
are  today.  Power  is  adjudged  to  be  the  im- 
mediate need,  so  the  emphasis  is  on  power. 
But  the  canalization  of  a  waterway  is  not 
forgotten;  it  is  provided  for  over  a  course  of 
years. 

Canada,  actually  at  war.  Is  not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  spend  money  on  Internal  improve- 
ments as  she  was  7  years  ago.  So  the  Ca- 
nadian part  of  the  work,  which  Is  mainly 
waterway  improvement,  is  to  be  spread  over 
a  span  of  years. 

America,  on  the  other  hand,  will  go  ahead 
with  the  Improvement  of  the  International 
Rapids  section.  There  Is  our  main  job,  as  It 
was  also  our  main  Job  by  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  that  was  not  ratified.  We  shall 
count  the  money  as  a  part  of  defense  ex- 
penditure. 

The  cry  will  be  raised — is  being  raised — 
that  since  this  agreement  requires  only  ma- 
jority congressional  approval,  here  Is  a  dodge 
around  the  constitutional  provisions  requir- 
ing a  two-thirds  approval  by  the  Senate  of  a 
formal  treaty. 

In  a  sense,  this  Is  true.  But  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  President,  and  the  Lake 
States  for  that  matter,  had  experience  with 
the  kind  of  opposition  that  balked  the  formal 
treaty.  There  could  be  enough  of  it  to  win 
over  a  third  of  the  Senators,  even  though  the 
arguments  were  contradictory  and  unsound. 
Maybe  it  will  be  impossible  to  deceive  a  ma- 
jority at  Congress. 

We  know  the  same  opposition  would  be 
met  again  in  consideration  of  a  formal  treaty 
because  the  contradictory  assertions  of  such 
organizations  as  the  Transportation  Associa- 
tion of  America  are  already  being  revived. 

The  association  says,  for  Instance,  that  the 
waterway  Is  not  feasible  because  It  would  not 
be  vised  enough  by  oceangoing  vessels.    Then 


It  says  that  so  much  trafflce  would  be  diverted 
as  to  upset  the  American  transportation  sys- 
tem. Which  Is  correct?  Both  conclusions 
cannot  be. 

The  association  sasrs  farmers  would  not  be 
benefited  because  there  would  not  be  the 
supposed  lowering  of  rates.  Then  It  says  the 
Middle  West's  industry  would  be  ruined  by 
foreign  goods  coming  through  the  water- 
way— this  Importation  being  made  possible, 
of  course,  by  cheaper  rates.  One  assertion  or 
the  other  is  hay  wire. 

The  President  has  chosen  a  method  of 
gradual  planning  and  progress  in  developing 
the  project.  This  requires  a  permanent  plan- 
ning body,  which  Is  provided  for  in  the  agree- 
ment. To  leave  the  project  thus  fluid  and 
capable  of  change  may.  In  the  end,  prove  to 
be  the  wiser  course.  The  old  treaty  fixed  the 
development  completely. 

The  7  years  lost  cannot  be  made  up.  No- 
body can  say  today  whether  the  development 
win  prove  a  defense  measure,  so  far  as  the 
present  European  war  Is  concerned.  But  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  taken  the  safe  course.  He  pro- 
poses to  get  the  project  under  way.  The 
Great  Lakes  area  will  be  with  him  on  that. 


Bituminous  Coal  Act  Should  Be  Extended 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  24.  1941 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bi- 
tuminous Coal  Act  of  1937  was  adminis- 
tered by  a  Bituminous  Coal  Commission 
created  by  the  terms  of  the  act.  The  act 
itself  provided  for  conservation  of  coal 
resources,  the  stabilization  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry, and  for  the  creation  of  a  coal  code. 
The  life  of  the  act  was  limited  to  4  years. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  inde- 
pendent ofiBces,  which  dealt  with  appro- 
priations for  the  Bituminous  Coal  Com- 
mission when  it  was  an  independent 
body,  there  was  ample  opportunity  to  get 
a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act.  It  is  unfortunate  in- 
deed that  the  original  Commission  staged 
a  very  ineflBcient  and  tragic  performance. 
The  Commission  itself  became  a  catch- 
all for  patronage  and  political  appoint- 
ments and  became  one  of  the  most  inept 
agencies  of  government. 

The  most  disconcerting  thing  about 
this  performance  was  the  enormous 
waste  of  years  in  promulgating  a  coal 
code.  The  record  will  show  that  even 
a  three-man  court  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  was  inclined  toward  liber- 
ality disavowed  the  first  price  structure 
set  up  by  the  Commission  because  the 
statute  was  not  followed.  This  decision 
was  unanimous  and  was  something  of  a 
reflection  upon  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Commission. 

The  administration  of  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Act  was  finally  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  under  the 
provisions  of  plan  No.  n,  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  terms  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1939.    Evidently  the  Presl- 
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dent  himself  recognized  the  incapacity 
and  the  inefficiency  of  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission  in  administering  the 
act. 

The  present  Bituminous  Coal  Division 
was  set  up  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  by  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  dated  June  16.  1939.  This 
Division  has  therefore  functioned  less 
than  2  years  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  this 
act  is  entitled  to  a  full  and  fair  oppor- 
tunity so  that  it  can  be  determined 
whether  the  basic  purposes  of  the  act  can 
be  accomplished  in  bringing  stability  to 
the  bituminous-coal  industry.  In  view 
of  the  earlier  maladministration  of  the 
act,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  there  has 
been  such  full  opportunity,  and  hence  I 
am  in  favor  of  a  further  extension  of 
the  life  of  this  act. 


Program  for  Forest  Lands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FR4NCIS  CASE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  24.  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  RAPID  CITY  CHAP- 
TER OF  THE  IZAAK  WALTON  LEAGUE  OF 
AMERICA 


Mr.    CASE    of    South    Dakota.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  Rapid  City  Chapter  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America  at  their  reg- 
ular meeting  on  March  14, 1941 : 
Rapid  Crrr  Chapter, 
Izaak  Walton  Liagux  of  America, 
Rapid  City.  S   Dak..  March  14.  1941. 
The  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
approved  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Rapid 
City  chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  held  In  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  March 
14,  1941. 

Redforo  H.  Dibble,  Secretary. 

PROCRAM   for   forest    LANDS 

All  forest  resources — land,  soil,  forest,  range, 
watershed,  wildlife,  recreation,  etc. — ^regard- 
less of  ownership,  should  be  protected  from 
depletion,  developed,  and  utilized  in  the  best 
Interests  of  all  the  people.  These  resources 
should  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  fullest 
extent  to  the  permanent  solution  of  social 
and  economic  problems,  to  national  defense, 
and  to  permanent  human  welfare  and  se- 
curity. The  Federal  Government  should 
make  its  own  lands  outstanding  examples  of 
good  management.  Since  the  forest  prob- 
lems are  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  use 
of  land  for  other  agricultural  purposes  and 
with  other  agricultural  problems,  forest-land 
problems  should  be  fully  correlated  therewith. 
As  a  partial  contribution  to  the  above,  the 
following  steps  are  necessary  and  at  the  same 
time  will  increase  national  wealth  and  pro- 
Tide  much-needed  employment:  Therefore 
be  it 


Resolved,  That  the  delegates  assembled  In 
this  annual  convention  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America  express  their  grave  con- 
cern over  the  lack  of  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional program  of  forestry  and  urge  that  such 
program  be  adopted;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  go  on  record  as  follows: 

1.  The  enactment  of  additional  legislation 
and  the  appropriation  of  such  funds  as  may 
be  needed  to  make  the  national  forests  of 
South  Dakota  and  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
serve  as  models  of  practical  and  scientific 
management  of  forest  land;  to  add  to  the 
present  national-forest  system  additional 
areas  needed  to  create  a  permanent  forest 
economy;  to  regulate  run-off  and  control  ero- 
sion; and  to  insure  proper  management  of 
large  areas  of  submarginal  lands. 

2.  Public  regulation  of  private  forest  lands 
to  insiore  that  they  are  kept  productive  and 
that  there  may  be  adequate  supplies  of  forest 
products  for  the  normal  needs  of  the  Nation 
as  well  as  in  times  of  emergency. 

3.  Perpetuation  and  management  of  the 
fish  and  game  resources  as  one  of  the  natural 
assets  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  and  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

4.  Further  development  of  the  recreational 
possibilities  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  and 
the  national  forests  of  America;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


An  American's  Ri^ht  To  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  24.  1941 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
floor  on  several  occasions  I  have  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  section  7 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
which  reads: 

Employees  shall  have  the  right  to  self- 
organization;  to  form.  Join,  or  assist  labor 
organizations;  to  bargain  collectively  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing;  and 
to  engage  In  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coUective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection. 

Several  times  an  effort  was  made  by 
me  to  amend  that  section  by  adding  the 
four  words  "or  not  to  join,"  so  that  the 
first  part  of  the  paragraph  would  read: 

Employees  shall  have  the  right  to  self- 
organization;  to  form,  join,  or  not  to  join, 
or  assist  labor  organization* — 

And  so  forth.  My  efforts  in  behalf  of 
all  those  American  citizens — and  there 
are  some  30,000,000  of  them — who  want 
to  exercise  the  right  given  them  by  the 
Constitution  to  work  for  a  livelihood, 
without  being  required  to  join  any  organ- 
ization or  to  pay  whatever  fee  might  be 
assessed  by  the  officials  of  a  union,  have 
been  opposed  by  those  who  advocate  the 
closed  shop.  The  closed  shop  means  that 
no  one  shall  work  in  a  given  industry 


unless  he  belongs  to  a  union.  One  of 
those  who  on  the  floor  has  fought  fre- 
quently and  vigorously  my  every  effort 
to  give  American  workingmen  the  right 
to  work  Is  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Ramspeck]. 

I  do  not  question  the  gentleman's  sin- 
cerity, nor  do  I  question  his  good  judg- 
ment, but  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  He 
frequently  talks  about  the  right  to  bar- 
gain collectively,  and  he  has  had  not  a 
little  to  say  about  the  right  of  unions  to 
enforce  their  rules  and  regulations  upon 
all  workers. 

So  today,  to  show  you  how  some  of 
these  unions  get  their  members  and  how 
they  act,  I  am  printing  herewith  a  news 
story  carried  by  the  press  on  March  20 
showing  something  of  the  things  that  are 
happening  now  and  which  shows  you,  too, 
how  employees  are  actually  prevented 
from  bargaining  collectively,  from  exer- 
cising their  rights  as  employees.  AH 
those  who  believe  that  they  are  doing 
labor  a  service  by  insisting  upon  the 
closed  shop  in  defense  industries  should 
read  this  account  as  well  as  the  story 
from  Gary,  Ind.  This  Chicago  story  is 
as  follows: 

Harvester  Maps  Plans  To  Reopen  McCormick 
Plant — A.  F.  or  L.  Workers  Ready  To  Go 
Through  C.  I.  O.  Picket  Line 

Officials  of  the  International  Harvester  Co, 
In  an  all-day  conference  yesterday,  formu- 
lated plans  to  reopen  the  company  McCor- 
mick works  in  Chicago. 

This  plant,  at  Blue  Island  and  Western 
Avenues,  has  been  shut  down  nearly  3  weeks 
by  a  strike  of  the  Farm  Equipment  Workers' 
Organizing  Committee  (C.  I.  O.)  The  com- 
pany's nearby  tractor  works  at  3600  West 
Thirty-first  Street  has  been  closed  for  7  weeks 
by  an  P.  E.  W.  O.  C.  strike. 

POLICE  PROTECTION  PLKDCKD 

Although  no  official  statement  was  made 
by  the  company  after  yesterday's  meeting.  It 
became  known  that  the  McCormick  works 
would  resume  operations  perhaps  by  the  end 
of  this  week  or  early  next  week.  Capt.  John 
Prendergast.  chief  of  the  uniformed  police  of 
Chicago,  said  that  whenever  the  plant  was 
ready  to  open  adequate  protection  would  b« 
given  to  any  employees  who  desired  to  return 
to  work  and  that  striking  workers  would  not 
be  permitted  to  Interfere  with  their  actions. 

More  than  1.000  members  of  the  recently 
formed  McCormick  works  A.  P.  of  L.  union 
attended  a  gathering  at  Twenty-fifth  Street 
and  Claremont  Avenue  and  cheered  speeches 
by  organizers  who  announced  the  union 
would  go  through  the  C.  I.  Q.  picket  lines 
to  work  as  soon  as  the  doors  of  the  plant  are 
opened. 

Ernest  Pugh,  C.  I.  O.  regional  director,  said 
he  has  sent  telegrams  to  300  presidents  of 
locals  In  the  Chicago  area,  asking  them  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  in  the  Midland  Hotel  tonight 
to  discuss  ways  to  help  the  Harvester  strikers. 

OTHER  LOCALS  MAT  PICKET 

"We  wlU  draw  up  some  sort  of  plan,"  he 
said.  "It  may  take  the  form  of  financial  aid 
or  it  may  mean  that  other  C.  I.  O.  locale 
wUl  help  In  the  picketing." 

At  the  Richmond,  Ind.,  Harvester  plant  it 
was  announced  that  arrangements  for  re- 
opening would  be  made  as  soon  as  adequate 
protection  could  be  furnished  those  em- 
ployees willing  to  work.  The  Richmond  plant 
also  is  shut  down  by  0.  I.  O.  action,  but  it 
has  been  announced  that  more  than  700  of 
the  1,164  workers  have  signed  petitions  ask- 
ing that  operations  be  resumed. 

The  F.  E.  W.  O.  C.  called  its  strike  at  the 
tractor  works  in  Chicago  on  January  28,  t 
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weeks  ago  yesterday,  and  6,500  workers  there 
have  been  Idle  since.  At  this  plant  the 
C.  I.  O.  vinion  U  the  legally  designated  bar- 
gaining agent. 

piACB  ATmcpra  vail 

Niuneroiu  attempts  at  negotiation  have 
failed.  Union  demands  are  for  a  basic  mlni- 
DQum  wage  of  75  cents  an  hour  for  men,  and 
05  cents  for  women  instead  of  the  present 
62  >  2  cents;  elimination  of  piece  work  and 
adjustment  of  wage  Inequalities,  and  pay- 
ments to  men  called  Into  military  service. 

There  has  been  no  move  to  reopen  the 
tractor  plant.  The  situation  there  is  some- 
what different  from  that  at  McCormick.  At 
the  latter  plant  there  has  been  no  designated 
bargaiuing  agent  since  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  In  early  Febrtiary  dispos- 
sessed an  Independent  union  on  the  ground 
It  was  company  dominated.  (This  Is  denied 
by  the  company.) 

The  McCormick  employees  continued  to 
work  until  February  28,  when  a  detail  of 
about  50  C.  I.  O.  men  invaded  the  plant, 
called  out  their  members,  and  forcibly 
ejected  others.  There  were  a  few  fights,  and 
the  non-C.  I.  O.  forces  refused  to  leave  until 
the  company,  fearful  of  the  disorders,  shut 
oS  the  plant  power  and  requested  that  all 
the  workers  leave. 

A.   r.   or  L.  MAJORTTT   CLAIMZD 

Harry  O'Reilly  and  Irving  Brown,  A.  P.  of 
L.  organizers,  now  claim  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  the  McCormick  workers,  and  their 
insistence  on  reopening  has  been  a  large  fac- 
tor in  the  company  olScials'  decision.  They 
have  said  repeatedly  that  their  union  has  no 
complaint  about  wages  and  hours  and  that  it 
wants  to  get  its  members  back  to  earning. 
The  6.000  McCormick  workers  are  losing 
about  $200,000  in  pay  weekly,  and  the  tractor 
workers  are  losing  about  the  same  amount. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  has  requested  a  plant  elec- 
tion under  N.  L.  R.  B.  supervision,  but  the 
C.   I.   O.   has   refused    to   agree   on    this. 

The  P.  E.  W  O.  C.  has  a  soup  kitchen  near 
the  tractor  works,  but  gives  no  benefits  to 
offset  the  loss  of  wages.  It  was  learned  that 
hundreds  of  letters,  some  from  C.  I.  O.  mem- 
bers, have  been  received  by  the  company  and 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  union  pleading  for  a  chance  to 
work. 

Many  of  these  men  who  make  more  than  a 
dcilar  an  hour  on  piecework  in  many  cases 
•re  said  to  be  opposed  to  the  C.  I.  O.  demand 
that  such  wcnrk  be  abolished.  The  company 
has  produced  figwes  to  show  that  pay  in  its 
plants  here  is  higher  than  in  similar  units 
•njfwhere  in  the  country. 

*^s  Want  Woax."  Patlkss  Strikx  Vicnics 
Assist — Hasvkstks  Men  Hrr  C  I.  O.  Union 
Tactics 

Investigation  yesterday  tended  to  abow 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  workers  at  the  trac- 
tor works  and  McCormick  works  of  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Co.,  which  have  been 
•hut  ctown  for  weeks  by  C.  I.  O.  strikes,  are 
growing  Impatient  at  their  lack  of  income  and 
lay  the  blame  principally  on  the  union. 

In  an  effort  to  get  at  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  men  in  the  ranks,  the  Tribune  sent 
out  reporters  with  instructions  to  interview 
workers  at  random,  including  C.  I.  O.  mem- 
bers, members  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  Independent  workers,  and  to  quote 
the  men  verbatim. 


AKB   THS   nNDINCS 

Prom  the  answers  these  general  facts  were 
discovered: 

1.  Many  of  the  idle  men  are  nearly  destl> 
tute,  and  others  have  about  exhausted  their 
••vings. 

a.  Many  are  willing  and  anxious  to  retiirn 
to  work  at  their  old  scale  of  pay  and  con- 
Mder  it  adequate. 

Some  oi  the  answers,  with  the  identities  of 
those  iniervlewed  concealed,  foUcw: 


Mr.  A.  (C.  I.  O.  member  at  the  tractor 
works) :  "We  have  been  on  strike  7  weeks. 
I  am  in  debt.  1  had  some  money  saved,  but 
my  wife  has  been  sick,  so  that  is  all  gone.  I 
averaged  $45  a  week  when  I  worked.  What 
is  going  to  happen  to  all  of  us?  Why  don't 
the  union  and  the  company  get  together  and 
open  the  plant?  If  the  tractor  works  were 
opened,  I  woiild  be  in  the  front  line  going 
back  to  work.  I  am  sick  of  unions  that  do 
nothing  but  hurt  us.  I  had  a  good  Job.  and 
I  want  It  back,  right  now." 

QUITS  C.  I.  O.  FOH  A.  T.  O?  L. 

Mr.  B.  (former  C.  I.  O.  member  at  the 
tractor  works) :  "1  Joined  the  C.  I.  O.  union 
when  it  was  started  and  voted  in  by  tractor- 
plant  men,  I  Just  quit  the  C.  I.  O.  and  have 
Joined  the  A.  F.  of  L.  in  the  hope  they  can 
get  us  back  to  work  again.  I  worked  here  for 
18  years  and  always  got  good  money.  The 
little  bit  that  I  have  left  from  my  savings  Is 
going  fast.  If  the  company  opens  the  tractor 
works,  I  will  be  in  there  working,  and  nobody 
is  going  to  stop  me.  This  thing  is  no  Joke 
with  us,  and  I  don't  think  many  of  the 
workers  here  wanted  to  go  out." 

Mr.  C.  (independent  worker  at  McCormick 
works) :  "We  got  thrown  out  of  the  plant  by 
the  C.  I  O.  It  was  a  rotten  deal.  I  had  a 
good  Job  in  department  75  as  a  pot  packer 
and  made  more  than  (8  a  day  on  piecework. 
Why  should  I  have  to  work  on  an  hoxuly  rate 
when  I  can  make  more  for  myself  on  piece- 
work? The  C.  I.  O.  says  they  want  to  do  away 
with  piecework.  They  don't  mean  this  be- 
cause why  should  a  man  who  is  afraid  to  work 
make  as  much  as  a  good  worker?  A  man 
ought  to  be  paid  for  what  he  can  do,  and 
the  C.  I.  O.  knows  most  of  the  good  workers 
want  piecework  and  those  that  don't  like 
work  want  a  high  hourly  rate.  But  how  can 
the  company  make  any  money  if  they  have 
to  pay  by  the  hour,  whether  you  do  your 
work  or  not?  I  dont  want  to  Join  any  union; 
I  Just  want  to  go  back  to  work.  Why  should 
I  pay  to  be  allowed  to  work"? 

WOlrt   JOIN    ETTHEB   UNION 

Mr.  D.  (Independent  worker  at  McCormick 
works) :  "I  will  not  Join  either  union.  I 
have  worked  here  25  years  and  have  always 
made  good  money.  When  the  plant  closed 
I  was  making  $9  a  day.  During  the  depres- 
sion, when  the  plant  was  practically  shut 
down,  the  company  let  me  and  many  others 
work  3  days  a  week,  even  though  there  was 
little  to  do.  The  company  also  gave  me  some 
ground  at  Irving  Park  Boulevard  and  Cum- 
berland Avenue  to  raise  a  garden  on.  They 
let  me  borrow  inoney  and  sent  a  nurse  out 
when  my  wife  was  sick.  They  also  sent  food 
and  paid  my  rent.  I  want  to  go  to  work. 
It  Is  not  right  that  a  few  C.  I.  O.  men  should 
stop  me.  All  my  friends  want  to  work.  Why 
doesn't  the  company  open  the  gates?  We'll 
go  in." 

Mr.  E.  (A.  P.  of  L.  worker  at  McCormick 
works) :  "I  have  a  wife  and  two  children  and 
I  worked  In  the  gray  Iron  department  at  Mc- 
Cormick and  was  an  independent.  Now  I 
have  Joined  the  A.  P.  of  L.  lu  this  department 
900  men  were  working  when  about  50  C.  I.  O. 
men  rushed  In  and  attempted  to  get  the 
workers  to  strike.  There  were  only  about 
20  C.  I.  O.  men  among  the  900,  and  none  of 
them  went  because  they  did  not  vrant  the 
strike  either.  We  stayed  at  our  work  untU 
the  power  was  shut  down  and  the  super- 
intendent told  us  to  go  home.  I  averaged 
$9  a  day.  We  had  no  trouble  and  why  should 
the  C.  I.  O.  be  allowed  to  threaten  workers?" 

FATHXH    or    SIX   TELLS    STAND 

Mr.  F.  (independent  worker  at  McCormick 
works:  "I  will  not  Join  any  union  until  they 
show  they  can  help  me.  I  have  six  kids.  I 
have  worked  here  30  years.  No  union  ever 
did  anything  for  the  McCormick  workers.  If 
I  have  a  raise  coming  I  get  it;  the  company 
makes  us  feel  like  one  big  big  family.  No 
union  got  me  $8  a  day  like  I  get  here  when 


I  work,  and  no  union  will  stop  me  working 
when  the  doors  open." 

Mr.  G.  (A.  F.  of  L.  member  at  McCormick 
works) :  "For  15  years  I  worked  as  a  molder  in 
the  McCormick  foundry  and  averaged  $8  a 
day.  I  have  Joined  the  A.  P.  of  L.  because  I 
don't  know  anybody,  even  their  ov(m  members, 
who  wanted  to  go  on  the  C.  I.  O.  strike.  Why 
doesn't  the  company  open  the  gates?  What 
are  we  outside  for?  I  have  been  helped  by 
the  company  and  they  will  help  me  again.  I 
know  the  A.  P.  of  L.  will  never  do  what  the 
C.  I.  O.  did  at  McCormick.  I  go  back  when 
the  doors  open." 


Snsan  B.  Anthony 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OBEGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  24.  1941 


MEMORIAL  SERVICES  AND  ARTICLE 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
description  of  the  memorial  services  to 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  recently  held,  com- 
memorating the  anniversary  of  her  birth, 
which  celebration  took  place  in  the  Capi- 
tol February  15,  1941.  I  also  include  an 
article  on  the  trial  of  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

The  matters  referred  to  follow: 
[Prom  Equal  Rights  for  March  1941] 

Memorial  Services  to  Susan  B.  Anthony 

There  was  a  sense  of  drama  in  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-first  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
equal-rights  pioneer  and  su£frage  leader, 
which  took  place  February  15,  1941,  in  the 
same  Capitol  to  which  Miss  Anthony  made 
pilgrimages  year  after  year,  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, speaking  Innumerable  times  before  Con- 
gress, asking  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
women. 

Representatives  of  75  organizations,  total- 
ing millions  of  American  women,  paid  tribute 
to  the  crusader  for  the  cause  of  democracy. 

In  the  brightly  lighted  Crypt,  the  Women's 
Monument  was  the  center  of  the  reverent 
throng.  This  monument,  the  work  of  Ade- 
laide Johnson,  noted  sculptor,  Including  the 
busts  of  Miss  Anthony,  Lucretia  Mott,  and 
Eaizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  was  presented  to 
the  United  States  Government  by  45  women's 
organizations  in  1921. 

The  United  States  Marine  Band  Orchestra, 
under  the  leadership  of  WiUlam  F.  Santel- 
mann,  played  Handel's  Largo,  with  William 
P.  Pelffer  conducting.  Later  in  the  program 
they  played  the  Melody  of  Peace,  by  Martin. 
The  Honorable  C.  Watland  Bbooks,  Junior 
Senator  from  Dlinois,  spoke  on  the  topic 
"How  the  Republican  Party  furthered  the 
work  of  Susan  B  Anthony";  the  Honorable 
Joseph  P.  Guitet,  Junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, talked  on  how  to  make  the  four- 
teenth amendment  a  success;  and  the  Hon- 
orable John  W.  Flannacan,  Jr.,  of  Virginia, 
talked  on  a  Congressman's  impression  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony.  Mrs.  Maud  HoweU  Smith, 
dramatic  reader,  read  Miss  Anthony's  address 
to  the  court  In  1873,  when  she  was  tried  and 
fined  for  voting  illegally,  she  having  per- 
siiaded  the  election  commissioners  that 
women  were  enfranctiised  by  the  fourteenth 
amendment.  Miss  Helen  Elizabeth  Brovrn. 
lawyer  from  Baltimore,  spoke  on  the  topic 
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How  the  fourteenth  amendment  failed; 
and  Mrs.  George  Mesta,  congressional  chair- 
man of  the  N.  W.  P.,  paid  a  glowing  tribute 
to  the  pioneer  leader  as  she  laid  the  large 
memorial  wreath  on  the  statue.  Mrs.  Plnck- 
ney  Estes  Glantzberg,  legislative  chairman. 
New  York  League  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs,  presided  with  poise 
and  power  throughout  the  meeting. 

Quoting  first  from  Senator  Brooks'  elo- 
quent address: 

"The  part  played  by  the  heroic  women  in 
building  this,  the  greatest  civilization  on 
earth,  is  the  most  romantic  story  of  the  civi- 
lized world.  Their  efforts  in  building  homes, 
their  courage  in  helping  cross  frontiers,  their 
loyalty  during  war,  had  raised  them  to  a 
height  of  appreciation  not  enjoyed  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  But  to  bring  about  their 
full  right  to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  their 
Government  took  a  courage  a  little  different 
from  the  courage  displayed  in  any  other  place 
in  the  lives  of  other  American  women. 

"Consequently,  history  records  the  events 
of  the  lives  of  a  number  of  famous  women 
of  the  United  States,  and  among  these, 
stands  high  on  the  list,  the  name  of  Susan 
B.  Anthony. 

"In  these  days,  when  women  may  be  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  artists,  architects,  or  may  en- 
gage In  any  other  profession  or  occupation 
they  may  choose,  these  facts  alone  are  a 
monument  to  the  memory  and  life  of  Susan 
B.  Anthony,  whose  uifbaunted  courage  made 
these  opportimltles  a  reality. 

"I  do  not  boast  of  the  part  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  played  in  bringing  about  the 
adoption  of  the  woman-suffrage  amendment, 
but,  with  pride  I  review  the  fact  that  the 
Republican  National  Convention,  in  1916,  for 
the  first  time  In  history,  Included  a  woman- 
suffrage  plank  in  its  platform,  and  the  then 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
now  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  the  Honorable  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  expressed  himself  In  these  words: 
'My  view  Is  that  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  grant- 
ing votes  to  women  should  be  submitted  and 
ratified,  and  the  subject  removed  from  politi- 
cal discussion.' 

"It  was  significant  that  in  the  State  that 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  the  State  of 
Illinois,  in  appreciation  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Republican  Party  and  its  standard  bearer, 
the  women  voted  two  to  one  for  Mr.  Hughes 
for  President  of  the  United  States. 

"It  was  only  a  further  fulfillment  in  Illi- 
nois of  the  effort  of  Illinois'  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  march  of  freedom  in  America,  for 
Abraham  Lincoln,  elected  to  the  Presidency 
from  that  State,  not  only  freed  the  slaves  but 
was  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  as  well. 

"It  is  significant  that  when  the  suffrage 
anaendment  passed  the  House  on  January  10, 

1918,  by  a  vote  of  274  to  136,  exactly  40  years 
from  the  time  the  stiffrage  amendment  was 
first  Introduced  In  Congress,  82  percent  of  the 
Republican  Congressmen  voting  on  the  meas- 
ure voted  In  favor  of  It. 

"On  February  10,  1919,  the  vote  on  the 
suffrage  amendment  occurred  in  the  Senate, 
and  stood  63  to  33,  end  of  the  63  favorable 
votes  32  were  Republicans.  In  other  words, 
44  Republicans  in  the  Senate — 32  of  them 
voted  for  the  amendment;  and  on  May  21, 

1919,  the  Republican  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  the  measure  by  a  vote  of  304  to 
89.  This  WEis  42  votes  above  the  required 
two-thirds  majority. 

"On  June  4  the  measure  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  66  to  30.  Of  the  49  Republicans 
in  the  Senate  at  the  time  40  voted  for  the 
amendment;  and  thus  we  may  conclude  that 
in  the  march  of  liberty  the  Republican  Party 
has  played  a  magnificent  role:  First,  in  elect- 
ing Lincoln  President  to  save  the  Nation  and 
set  men  free;  and,  second,  in  advancing  and 
finally  succeeding  In  securing  the  adoption 
of  the  woman-suffrage  amendment.  But 
that  was  yesterday. 


•To  maintain  the  gains  thus  far  attained, 
and  to  press  constantly  on  for  a  greater  social 
Justice,  the  Republican  Party  stands  dedi- 
cated to  the  continued  march  of  liberty  and 
the  preservation  of  this,  the  finest  form  of 
government  on  earth." 

In  introducing  the  next  speaker.  Senator 
Joseph  F.  Guptet,  of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs. 
Glantzberg  said,  "We  are  always  grateful  to 
him,  a  liberal  champion  of  the  rights  of 
women;  he  comes  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
Quaker  State.  Lucretia  Mott,  Susan  B.  An- 
thony, and  our  beloved  Alice  Paul,  the  leaders 
in  this  movement,  are  Quakers  whose  lives 
and  religion  signalize  the  equality  of  the 
sexes.  He  is  the  brother  of  ova  intelligent, 
beloved,  and  courageous  friend,  Emma  Guf- 
fey  Miller." 

Senator  Outtet  said,  in  part: 

"As  we  gather  tonight  in  the  crypt  of  our 
Nation's  Capitol,  may  I,  figuratively  speaking, 
direct  your  gaze  upward  300  feet  to  the  very 
top  of  the  dome  which  Is  surmounted  by  a 
heroic  bronze  figure  of  a  woman,  officially 
known  as  the  Statue  of  Freedom. 

"The  history  of  this  figure  Is  analogous  to 
the  struggle  of  the  women  of  the  United 
States  for  legal  equality. 

"History  does  not  make  clear  who  conceived 
the  Idea  of  having  a  woman  represent  free- 
dom at  a  lime  when  both  tradition  and  law 
classed  her  'with  Idiots  and  children.' 

"However,  Thomas  Crawford,  an  American 
sculptor  living  in  Rome,  was  commissioned 
to  execute  the  statue,  and  he  made  the 
plaster  model  in  1857,  but  soon  after  died. 
In  April  1858  the  model  was  put  on  the  brig 
Emily  Taylor  and  started  for  Washington. 
This  ship  sprung  a  leak  and  had  to  lay  by  at 
Gibraltar  for  repairs.  Repairs  made,  she 
again  set  forth  only  to  encounter  terrific 
weather  which  necessitated  throwing  part  of 
the  cargo  overboard  and  again  putting  into 
a  harbor  for  safety — this  time  Bermuda — 
where  the  vessel  was  condemned  and  sold  and 
what  cargo  remained.  Including  the  model  for 
freedom,  placed  In  storage. 

"Several  months  later  a  New  York  firm 
notified  Captain  Meigs,  who  had  charge  of  the 
work  at  the  Capitol,  that  a  steamer  had  ar- 
rived with  some  statuary  consigned  for  the 
United  States  Government. 

"This  was  welcome  news  until  It  was  dis- 
covered that  only  part  of  the  lady  had  ar- 
rived. A  year  later  all  sections  of  the  figure 
reached  our  shores  and  the  contract  was  let 
for  the  bronze  replica  to  be  made  by  a  firm 
in  Maryland.  By  that  time  the  Civil  War 
was  in  progress  and  all  work  on  the  statue 
stopped.  Several  months  later  work  was  re- 
sumed and  by  November  1862  the  Statue  of 
Freedom  was  completed  and  placed  on  the 
Capitol  Grounds  for  the  public  to  see.  More 
than  a  year  later  the  work  of  elevating  the 
statue  to  its  lofty  position  was  begun;  one 
by  one,  four  sections  were  riveted  together 
and  finally,  on  December  2,  1863,  the.  fifth 
and  last  section  was  fastened  In  place. 

"The  populace  cheered,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  were  unfurled,  a  salute  of  35  guns 
was  fired,  and  thus  the  architectural  design 
of  this  great  building  was  complete. 

"I  wonder  if  it  ever  occurred  to  the  law- 
makers of  that  day  how  inconsistent  they 
were  in  exalting  the  figure  of  a  woman  to 
represent  freedom  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
main deaf  to  the  pleas  which  Susan  B. 
Anthony  was  making  to  be  granted  the  simple 
right  of  suffrage. 

"It  is  almost  80  years  since  this  statute  was 
given  to  the  Nation  as  an  emblem  of  Freedom, 
and  though  women  have  been  given  the  right 
to  vote  they  are  still  without  that  legal 
equality  which  is  theirs  by  natural  right  l>e- 
cause  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  Interpreted 
the  Constitution  as  Including  women  among 
persons. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"In  case  of  murder,  theft,  arson,  or  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  our  laws  make  no  distinction 


between  men  and  women;  both  pay  equal 
penalties.  But  in  numerous  other  legal  par- 
ticulars the  discriminations  are  most  uxifair 
and  unjust. 

"To  deny  a  woman  the  right  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing because  she  is  married  is  as  logical  as  It 
would  be  to  force  me,  a  bachelor,  to  get 
married  before  I  could  vote  on  laws  affecting 
married  women. 

"To  make  laws  that  deny  women  the  right 
to  bargain  for  their  own  wages  and  hours  of 
labor  Is  net  only  primitive  reasoning  but 
the  acme  of  selfinlshness  and  indifference. 

"Some  pec^le  still  think  that  the  vote  con- 
ferred legal  equality  on  women,  but  from 
many  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  we 
know  it  to  be  otherwise.  When  the  Consti- 
tution was  written  its  primary  objective  was 
to  Insure  the  rights  of  the  individual  against 
the  Government,  to  establish  fixed  limits 
within  which  government  could  operate,  and 
to  reserve  to  the  people  all  other  powers. 
This  was  to  make  certain  that  the  Inalien- 
able rights  of  the  individual  might  never  be 
imperilled  by  an  autocratic  majority  The 
makers  of  the  Constitution  wanted  law  to 
apply  with  Justice  to  all;  they  wanted  every 
individual  to  have  equal  protection  under  the 
law;  and  the  Constitution  was  not  fully  ac- 
cepted by  the  people  untU  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
guaranteeing  such  protection,  was  made  a 
part  of  the  Constitution.  In  the  fifth  amend- 
ment we  find  the  phrase,  "due  process  of  law.' 
which  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  'all 
laws  must  be  in  conformity  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  th    Constitution.' 

"It  remained,  however,  for  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  to  define  more  clearly  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  individuals.     It  reads: 

"  'All  persons  born  or  naturalized  In  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
thereof  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  State  In  which  they  reside.  No  State 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  laws  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  clti- 
zens;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
law.' 

"What  an  explicit  definition  of  equality  be- 
fore the  law  and  yet  in  the  light  of  court 
decisions  what  an  empty  hope  it  has  been  for 
American  women. 

"Men  and  groups  of  men  operating  as  cor* 
poratlons  have  received  every  right  guaran- 
teed under  this  amendment,  but  the  highest 
courts  do  not  look  upon  women  as  coming 
under  the  protection  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment.  Since  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  a  number  of  tests  of  the  status 
of  women  have  lieen  made,  but  all  decisions 
have  left  women  exactly  where  they  were 
before  the  Constitution  was  written. 

"On  the  other  hand  the  humblest  male  is 
afforded  every  protection  of  the  law.  For 
example,  in  the  famous  case  of  a  Chinese 
laundryman,  Yo-Wick  (118  U.  8.  356),  who 
was  forbidden  by  a  local  California  ordinance, 
to  carry  on  his  trade  in  a  certain  section 
whjle  white  men  could,  was  granted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  every  right  and  privilege  under 
our  constitution.  All  liberty-loving  men  ap- 
proved this  decision,  forgetting  that  at  the 
same  time  no  American -born  woman  was 
granted  the  same  protection  as  the  alien 
Chinaman. 

"There  were  several  decisions  of  this  tjrpe 
which  gave  great  hope  to  women  until  within 
recent  years  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  it- 
self and  closed  the  door  of  equality  to  women. 

"Despite  rights  and  privileges  which  have 
been  granted  by  some  Federal  and  State 
statutes,  the  only  guaranteed  constitutional 
right  which  women  possess  is  the  right  to 
vote. 

"Other  rights  and  privileges  granted  by  the 
States  and  the  Congress  to  women  may  be 
repealed  at  will,  hence  the  need  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  will  guarantee 
them  'Equal  JusUce  Under  the  Law.' 
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•Those  words  are  carved  over  the  portals 
Ct  the  marble  palace  where  the  Supreme 
Court  resides,  but  what  a  travesty  that  sentl- 
Bient  becomes  when  we  examine  the  many 
laws  regarding  women  which  are  entirely 
eontrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment. 

"Chief  Justice  Hxighes  wrote  a  nimiber  of 
years   ago,    The   Constitution    Is   what    the 

coxirts  make  It.'  ^    *w 

"Even  though  the  membership  of  the 
Supreme  Court  may  at  times  render  decisions 
under  the  fourteenth  amendment  favorable 
to  women,  another  membership  may  ann\il 
them.  Therefore,  the  only  secure  method  to 
establish  equal  Justice  for  women  is  by  writ- 
ing into  the  Constitution  an  amendment 
which  will  state  lien  and  women  shall 
have  equal  rights  throughout  the  United 
States  and  every  place  subject  to  its  Jurls- 
dlctlon.' 

•  •  •  •  • 

•The  struggle  for  woman's  freedom  under 
the  law  has  been  subject  to  as  many  vicissi- 
tudes as  the  Statue  of  Freedom  before  it 
reached  Its  proud  pinnacle,  but  bear  in  mind 
that  even  the  roughest  voyage  has  an  end. 

"So  let  us  hope  that  will  be  the  history  of 
the  equal-rights  amendment.  May  the  pe- 
riod of  Its  uncertainties  soon  cease;  may  your 
cry  for  Justice  soon  become  one  of  thank- 
fulness that  at  last  you  have  entered  into  fuJl 
legal  privileges  and  protection  under  the  Con- 
atitutlon.  Then  the  Statue  of  Freedom  wUl 
come  to  life." 

Hon.  John  W.  Plannaoan,  Jr..  Representa- 
tive from  Virginia,  paid  a  brilliant  tribute  to 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  in  part: 

"1  pause  to  pay  simple  tribute  to  those  In- 
spired pioneers  of  thought  whose  signal  Hres 
Illuminate  the  past,  embellish  the  present, 
and  cast  their  reflected  glory  down  the  path- 
way that  leads  to  the  future.  Those  select 
men  and  women  of  vision  who.  like  Paul,  in 
the  face  of  calumny,  derision,  and  persecution, 
remained  steadfast  and  true  and  were  'not  dis- 
obedient unto  the  heavenly  vision.  •  •  •' 
Possessing  a  soul  free  from  bondage  to  prece- 
dent or  servitude  to  custom,  the  vision  of 
Susan  Brownell  Anthony  unforged  the  shack- 
les that  enslaved  the  voice  of  her  sex  hi  the 
affairs  of  state,  placed  in  their  hands  the 
rightful  heritage  of  all  freemen,  the  ballot. 
and  thus  brought  to  democracy  fresh  troops 
to  battle  for  future  social  and  economic  ad- 
vancement." 

Helen  Elizabeth  Brown,  of  Baltimore,  gave 
an  extemporaneous  address  on  "Why  the 
Poxirteenth  Amendment  Did  Not  Work."  In 
part,  she  said: 

'The  fourteenth  amendment  declued  as 
plainl>  as  possible  that  all  persons  born  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States  are  citizens 
and  should  have  the  equal  protection  of  the 
law.  What  happened?  Many  Members  of 
Congress  held  this  view.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Nebraska,  also,  so  ruled.  In  1872  and 
1873  women  tried  to  vote.  They  were  denied 
the  right.  They  turned  to  the  courts  for 
redress." 

She  related  the  case  of  Virginia  Minor 
In  1873.  Mrs.  Minor,  when  refused  the  right, 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Waite  took  14  pages  to  explain  his  views. 
B6  said  the  fourteenth  amendment  declared 
women  were  persons.  It  did  not  take  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  make  women  clt- 
laens.  Women  were  gathered  together  in 
eonimunltles.  They  owed  allegiance  to  these 
oommunitles  and  the  communities  owed  them 
protection.  But  when  women  demanded  the 
right  to  vote  they  were  not  included.  Women 
were  then  ruled  out  of  the  Constitution  and 
have  been  out  ever  since.  Miss  Brown  also 
cited  the  case  of  Mrs.  Myra  Br  ad  well,  who 
tried  to  be  a  lawyer  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
In  1872  and  was  denied.  She  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Ootirt.  Justice  Bradley  said  the 
fourteentli  amendment  could  not  be  used  as 
a  barrier  to  protect  female*  In  their  right  to 


earn  a  living.  No  woman  should  have  a  career 
apart  from  her  husband.  The  domestic  sphere 
is  the  domain  of  women.  Their  paramount 
task  Is  that  of  wife  and  mother.  Hence 
women  loet  their  rights  not  because  of  any 
defect  In  the  fourteenth  amendment  but  be- 
ca\iae  of  court  rulings  alone.  Susan  B.  An- 
thony spent  a  lifetime  freeing  women,  which 
also  included  men.  Women  are  now  out  of 
the  Constitution  and  it  will  take  the  equal 
rights  amendment  to  get  them  back.  Miss 
Brown  closed  by  quoting  Miss  Anthony  on 
her  deathbed  as  saying,  "Failure  is  impos- 
sible." 

We  were  delighted  to  have  with  us  also, 
unexpectedly,  the  president  of  the  National 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  Mrs. 
Ida  B.  Wise  Smith,  who  gladly  shared  the 
platform  with  the  other  speakers  to  pay 
tribute  to  Miss  Anthony,  as  the  friend  of 
Prances  Willard.  founder  of  the  W.  C.  T  U. 
Mrs.  Smith  appealed  to  the  many  young 
women  present  exhorting  them  to  embrace 
the  privilege  of  working  for  a  continuation  of 
effort  to  secure  women's  rights.  She  said 
that  Miss  Anthony  thought  when  women  got 
the  ballot  they  would  win  all  their  rights. 
This  did  not  happen.  Those  rights  are  not 
yet  won.  Mrs.  Smith  referred  to  the  long 
friendship  between  Miss  Anthony  and  Prances 
Willard,  whose  "heavenly  birthday"  was 
commemorated  on  February  16.  in  Statuary 
Hall.  She  called  Miss  Anthony  and  Miss  Wil- 
lard the  "maiden  mothers  of  reform."  Mrs. 
Smith  said  the  members  of  the  national 
W.  C.  T.  U.  have  always  stepped  right  along 
with  the  women  who  have  been  working  for 
political  rights.  She  concluded  with  a  wish 
to  speed  us  on  our  way,  in  continuing  the 
work  of  Miss  Anthony  and  was  glad  to  pay 
tribute  to  that  noble  pioneer  herself.  In 
the  course  of  her  remarks  she  quoted  the 
noble  Frances  Willard  as  saying  "Death  Is 
but  a  bend  In  the  river  of  life,  which  sets 
our  current  heavenward;"  and  further,  "In 
death  we  shall  pass  to  the  life  where  ac- 
tivities are  not  succeeded  by  weariness." 

The  presiding  officer,  Mrs.  Plnckney  Estes 
Glantzberg,  svunmed  up  the  effect  of  Miss 
Anthony's  efforts  in  the  following  Interesting 
analogy : 

"Not  long  ago,  Dr.  Edward  P.  Cheyney.  one 
of  our  great  historians,  made  an  address  on 
the  agitator  in  history,  using  agitator  In  the 
honorable  sense.  He  defined  the  agitator  as 
'One  who,  striving  to  bring  about  some  social 
or  political  advance,  enlightens  Ignorance, 
stirs  Indifference,  arouses  courage,  or  in  other 
ways  lifts  men  from  the  dead  level  of  willing 
acceptance  of  bad  existing  conditions.'  His 
examples  are  striking,  omitting,  as  he  does, 
the  Great  Obvious  One.  He  names  John  the 
Ba^  let,  Jean  d'Arc,  John  Ball,  Clarkson, 
WUberforce,  and  Romllly,  giving  the  reforms 
finally  effected  through  the  years  of  what  to 
the  agitators  themselves  seemed  futile  effort. 
the  gains  being  made  inch  by  contested  inch. 
"Whenever  a  man  or  woman  has  a  warm  dis- 
satisfaction with  things  as  they  are,  is  keenly 
alive  to  the  desirability  and  possibility  of 
change,  boldly  speaks  out  what  he  thinks,  and 
taLes  seme  active  part  in  efforts  for  reform, 
he  la  essentially  an  agitator.  They  are  the 
precxirsors  of  progress.  They  are  the  men  and 
women  who  will  not  let  us  sit  down  and  ac- 
cept things  as  they  are.' 

"He  or  she  represents  wJ  at  Is  apparently  an 
indispensable  factor  In  all  social  progress. 
Of  this  great  company,  Susan  B.  Anthony  Is 
one — an  agitator  for  freedom  for  one-half  of 
all  htmianity. 

'The  constant  temptation  of  h\maanlty  is 
to  sink  into  conservative  inaction:  the  agita- 
tor, whether  in  the  past  or  in  the  present.  Is 
the  man  or  woman  who  keeps  vm  stirred  to  our 
work. 

"Wanted,  then,  an  agitator,  a  real  living 
troublesome  agitator  who  will  not  let  us  be 
comfortable  until  the  work  for  freedom  Is  ac- 
cc»npllshed — another  Susan  B.  Anthony." 


Th>  Trial  or  Susan  B.  Anthont 
(By  Amelia  Hlmes  Walker) 

PBOLOCXTS 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  let  us  not  forget 
that  this  Is  the  winter  of  1941.  Let  us  Imag- 
ine that  it  is  June  of  the  year  1873.  Al- 
most a  century  has  passed  since  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was  written  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  proclaimed  as  the 
faith  of  our  Nation.  Almost  a  century  since 
Abigail  Adams  wrote  to  her  husband,  John 
Adams,  asking  that  women  be  granted  more 
rights  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Nation. 

It  Is  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
a  group  of  women,  mindful  of  their  great 
responsibilities  to  this  expanding  Nation,  met 
In  Seneca  Palls.  N.  Y.,  and  drew  up  a  new 
declaration  of  Independence  for  women,  ask- 
ing for  equal  rights  under  the  law  of  this 
maturing  Republic. 

It  Is  10  years  since  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg decided  the  fate  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
ended  forever  In  America  the  enslavement  of 
the  colored  race.  Following  the  useless  car- 
nage and  destruction  of  the  finest  young  men 
of  the  North  and  South,  the  Negro  man  found 
himself  honored  by  full  citizenship  and  equal 
rights  with  the  white  man.  Congress  had 
p.assed  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amend- 
ments which  had  guaranteed  these  rights 
for  all  time. 

But  the  women  of  the  United  States,  In 
spite  of  their  education,  of  their  possession  of 
property,  of  their  equal  burden  of  taxation 
with  men,  were  denied  all  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, and  were  classed  under  the  law  with 
children  and  Idiots. 

At  a  Presidential  election  the  previous  No- 
vember 1872,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  having  read 
in  a  newspaper  In  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  notice 
of  registration  of  citizens,  exhorting  them  to 
register  without  fall,  had  gone  to  the  polls 
with  her  sister  and  had  registered.  Fifty 
women  in  Rochester  had  done  the  same;  14 
were  from  the  same  ward  as  Miss  Anthony. 
Of  course,  the  men  In  charge  of  the  registra- 
tion could  not  legally  prevent  women  from 
registering  their  names  as  members  of  their 
chosen  parties.  And  bright  and  early  on  the 
5  th  day  of  November,  Susan  and  a  number  of 
her  friends  went  to  the  polls  and  voted.  And 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  which  at  that  time  was 
on  the  last  Thursday  of  November,  those  14 
offending  citizens  were  Informed  that  they 
were  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

During  the  intermediate  period  between 
November  28. 1872.  and  January  21,  1873,  Miss 
Anthony,  In  the  eye  of  the  law  a  prisoner, 
but  the  marshal,  though  somewhat  uneasy, 
left  her  free  to  attend  her  lyceum  engage- 
ments and  attend  woman  stiffrage  conven- 
tions. A  singularly  anomalous  position  for  a 
criminal  traveling  aroimd  the  coimtry  as  a 
teacher  of  morals  to  the  people,  wasn't  It? 

Her  trial  was  held  on  the  18th  of  June  1873. 

To  all  of  us,  citizens  of  1941.  the  arguments 
used  against  the  prisoner  were  ridiculous  and 
ludicrous. 

The  fact  that  the  Judge  ordered  a  verdict 
of  gtiilty  from  the  Jury  and  then  did  not 
allow  the  Jury  to  render  a  verdict.  Is  a  shock- 
ing travesty  of  Justice. 

So  that  we  may  comprehend  more  clearly 
the  brilliant  mind  of  this  woman  who  struck 
this  bold  blow  for  the  women  of  future 
generations,  the  closing  scene  of  the  trial 
will  now  be  presented.     (It  Is  verbatim.) 

THE  TRIAL  OF  STTSAN  B.  ANTHONT 

The  Court.  The  prisoner  will  please  stand 
up.  Has  the  prisoner  anything  to  say  why 
sentence  should  not  be  pronounced? 

Miss  Anthont.  Yes.  Your  Honor,  I  have 
many  things  to  say;  for  in  your  ordered  ver- 
dict of  guilty,  you  have  trampled  underfoot 
every  vital  principle  of  our  Government.  My 
natural  rights,  my  civil  rights,  my  political 
rights,  are  all  alike  Ignored.    Bobbed  of  the 


fundamental  privilege  of  citizenship,  I  am 
degraded  from  the  status  of  a  citizen  to  that 
of  a  subject.  And  not  only  myself  indi- 
vidually but  all  of  my  sex  are.  by  your  honor's 
verdict,  doomed  to  political  subjection  under 
this  so-called  republican  Government. 

Jinx:E.  The  Court  cannot  listen  to  a  re- 
hearsal of  arguments  the  prisoner's  counsel 
has  already  consumed  3  hours  In  presenting. 

Miss  Anthont.  May  It  please  Your  Honor, 
I  am  not  arguing  the  question,  but  simply 
stating  the  reasons  why  sentence  cannot,  in 
Justice,  be  pronounced  against  me.  Your 
denial  of  my  citizen's  right  to  vote  is  the 
denial  of  my  right  of  consent  as  one  of  the 
governed,  the  denial  of  my  right  of  repre- 
sentation as  one  of  the  taxed,  the  denial  of 
my  right  to  a  trial  by  r  Jury  of  my  peers  as 
an  offender  against  the  law,  therefore,  the 
denial  of  my  sacred  rights  to  life,  liberty, 
property,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 

JtroGE.  The  Court  cannot  allow  the  prisoner 
to  gc  on. 

Miss  Anthont.  But  Your  Honor  will  not 
deny  me  this  one  and  only  poor  privilege  of 
protest  against  this  high-handed  outrage 
against  my  citizen's  rights.  May  It  please  the 
Court  to  remember  that  since  the  day  of  my 
arrest  last  November  this  Is  the  first  time 
that  either  myself  or  any  member  of  my  dis- 
franchised class  has  been  allowed  a  word  of 
defense  before  Judge  or  Jury 

JTTDGE.  The  prisoner  must  sit  down.  The 
Court  cannot  allow  it. 

Miss  Anthont.  All  my  prosecutors  from  the 
eighth  ward  corner  grocery,  politicians  who 
entered  the  complaint,  to  the  United  States 
marshal,  commissioner,  district  attorney,  dis- 
trict Judge,  Your  Honor  on  the  bench,  not 
one  Is  my  peer,  but  each  and  all  are  my 
political  sovereigns.  And  had  Your  Honor 
submitted  my  case  to  the  Jury,  as  was  clearly 
your  duty,  even  then  I  should  have  had  Just 
cause  of  protest,  for  not  one  of  those  men 
was  my  peer;  but  Lative  or  foreign,  white 
or  black,  rich  or  poor,  educated  or  Ignorant, 
awake  or  asleep,  sober  or  drunk,  each  and 
every  man  of  them  was  my  political  superior, 
hence,  In  no  sense,  my  peer. 

Even  under  such  circumstances,  a  com- 
moner of  England,  tried  by  a  Jury  of  lords 
would  have  far  less  cause  to  complain  than 
should  I,  a  woman,  tried  before  a  Jury  of  men. 
Even  my  counsel,  the  Honorable  Henry  R. 
Selden,  who  has  argued  my  case  so  ably,  so 
earnestly,  so  unanswerably  before  your  honor. 
Is  my  political  sovereign.  Precisely  as  no 
disfranchised  person  Is  entitled  to  sit  upon  a 
Jury,  and  no  woman  Is  entitled  to  the  fran- 
chise in  the  courts,  and  no  woman  can  gain 
admission  to  the  bar,  hence  Judge,  Jury, 
counsel,  must  all  be  of  the  superior  class. 

Judge.  The  court  must  insist — the  prisoner 
has  been  tried  according  to  the  established 
forms  of  law. 

Miss  Anthont.  Yes,  your  honor,  but  by 
forms  of  law  all  made  by  men.  Interpreted 
by  men,  administered  by  men,  In  favor  of 
men  and  against  women;  and,  hence,  your 
honor's  verdict  against  a  United  States  citi- 
zen for  the  exercise  of  that  citizen's  right  to 
vote  simply  because  that  citizen  was  a  woman 
and  not  a  man. 

JtJDCE.  The  court  orders  the  prisoner  to 
sit  down.     It  will  not  allow  another  word. 

Miss  Anthont  When  I  was  brought  before 
your  honor  for  trial,  I  hoped  for  a  broad 
and  liberal  Interpretation  of  the  constitution 
and  Its  recent  amendments,  that  should  de- 
clare all  United  States  citizens  under  Its  pro- 
tecting aegis — that  should  declare  equality 
of  rights  the  national  guaranty  to  all  per- 
sons born  or  naturalized  In  the  United  States. 
But  failing  to  get  this  Justice — falling  to  get 
a  trial  by  a  Jury  not  of  my  peers — I  ask  no 
leniency  at  your  hands,  but  rather  the  "full 
rigors  of  the  law. 

JtTDCE.  The  court  must  Insist  (here  the 
prisoner  sat  down).  The  prisoner  will  stand 
up.     (Here  Miss  Anthony  arose  again.)     The 


sentence  of  the  court  Is  that  you  pay  a  fine 
of  $100  and  the  costs  of  the  prosecution. 

(And  Miss  Anthony  was  never  required  to 
pay  her  fine.  Yet  It  was  57  years  after  this 
shocking  travesty  of  Justice  before  women 
won  the  right  to  vote  In  1920.  May  our  right 
of  Jury  service  in  the  State  of  Maryland  and 
our  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  giving  us  equal  rights  under 
the  law  be  granted  us  this  year  so  that  our 
Government  may  be  a  true  democracy 
Indeed.) 

Miss  Anthont.  May  it  please  your  honor, 
I  shall  never  pay  a  dollar  of  your  unjust  pen- 
alty. All  the  stock  in  trade  I  possess  is  a 
$10,000  debt.  Incurred  by  publishing  my 
paper.  The  Revolution — 4  years  ago.  the  sole 
object  of  which  was  to  educate  all  women  to 
do  precisely  as  I  have  done,  rebel  against  your 
man-made,  unjust,  unconstitutional  forms  of 
law,  that  tax,  fine,  imprison,  and  hang  women, 
while  they  deny  them  the  right  of  representa- 
tion In  the  Government;  and  I  shall  work  on 
with  might  and  main  to  pay  every  dollar  of 
that  Just  debt,  but  not  one  penny  shall  go  to 
this  unjust  claim.  And  I  shall  earnestly  and 
persistently  continue  to  urge  all  women  to 
the  practical  recognition  of  the  old  revolu- 
tionary maxim.  "Resistance  to  tyranny  is 
obedience  to  God." 


S.  935 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEINTATIVES 


Monday.  March  24.  1941 


LETTER  OF  HON.  J.  H.  BANKHE.iD,  OF 
ALABAMA,  RELATIVE  TO  S.  935,  AND 
ANSWER  THERETO  BY  HON.  REID  F, 
MURRAY,  OF  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  a  letter  from 
Senator  Bankhead  in  regard  to  the  agri- 
cultural bill  S.  935,  an  accompanying 
digest  of  the  bill  by  him,  and  my  answer 

thereto: 

Untted  States  Senate, 
Commtttee  on  Appropriations, 

March  18.  1941. 
Hon.  Rexd  p.  MtntRAT, 
Member  of  Congress,  House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  I  am  enclosing  you 
statement  on  the  cotton  phase  of  S.  935  In- 
troduced by  me.  This  bill  provides  for  parity 
price  loans.  I  hope  you  will  carefully  ex- 
amine the  figures  which  I  am  submitting. 
Unless  legislation  Is  enacted  at  an  early  date, 
it  win  be  too  late  to  be  effective  for  this 
year's  crop. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.    H     B.\NKHEAI>. 

S.  935 — Explanation  bt  Senator  Bankheao 

COTTON 

Objectives: 

1.  Increase  the  Income  of  the  faimers. 

2.  No  additional  appropriations. 

3.  No  Increase  in  loan  stocks 
Production,  12.000,000  bales  (und?r  p.etent 

allotment.) 

Approximate  average  present  loan  rate,  9 
cents. 


12.000,000  bales  at  9  cents  or  MS 

per  bale $540,000,000 

Soil-conservation  payments 100,000,000 

Parity  payments 90, 000,  000 

Total  Income -    730,000,000 

MT   PLAN 

1.  Income  (assuming  reduction  of  2,500.000 
bales  by  paying  farmers  $40  per  bale  for  re- 
duction) : 

9,500,000    bales    at    144    cents 

or  $72.50  per  bale $688,750,000 

Pay  for  taking   2,500,000   bales 

out  of  production  at  8  cents 

or  $40  per  bale $100,000,000 

Soil-conservation  payments 100,000,000 

Totel   Income 888,750.000 

Increase  in  income,  $158,750,000. 

2.  No  additional  appropriations: 

Appropriation  now  available  for 

parity   payments 90,000.000 

20  percent  of  appropriation  for 
Surplus  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration  40,  000, 000 

Available     from    existing 

appropriations 130,000,000 

Cost  to  decrease  production 
2,500,000  bales,  at  8  cents,  or 

$40  per  bale _ 100,000,000 

Cost  to  secure  title  to  loan 
cotton  - .__. 10, 000,  000 


110,000,000 

Thus  the  plan  would  be  financed  without 
additional  appropriations. 

3.  No  Increase  In  loan  stocks: 

Balet 
Normal  production  under  present 

allotments 12,  000, 000 

Reduction 2,  500, 000 

Actual  production -_._-     9,  500.  000 

Consumption  (domestic) 9,000,000 

Surplus  needed  for  selection  of 

grades    and    staples    and    for 

small  exports . 1.000.000 


Total    consximptlon 10,  000,  000 

Thus  there  would  be  no  Increase  in  loan 
stocks. 

If  additional  cotton  Is  needed  by  the  trade, 
the  Secretary  can  release  It  from  Govern- 
ment-owned cotton. 

On  August  1,  1941,  the  surplus  will  be 
12,500,000  bales,  of  which  the  Government 
will  own  about  11,000,000.  If  a  normal  crop 
Is  produced  this  year  and  there  is  no  reduc- 
tion In  planted  acreage,  the  surplus  August  1. 
1942,  win  be  increased  to  15,000,000  bales. 

LOAN  COTTON 

1938  crop,  2,000,000  bales. 

The  loan,  plus  carrying  charges,  makes  the 
amount  required  for  withdrawing  the  cotton 
more  than  the  market  price. 

Title  cannot  be  acquired  until  August  1. 
The  bill  provides  that  owners  of  this  cotton 
who  do  not  promptly  assign  title  to  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  participate  in  the  parity- 
price  loan. 

1940  crop,  2,800,000  bales. 

DEMAND  NOTES 

Present  cost  for  withdrawal.  9.64  cents. 

Market  price  March  1,  10.26  cents. 

Amount  required  to  pay  borrowers  for  their 
equity,  $10,000,000. 

With  the  supply  of  free  cotton  adjusted  to 
the  domestic  consumption,  the  trade  would 
buy  all  the  crop  at  the  loan  price  and  none 
of  the  new  crop  would  go  under  loan. 

AMOUNT  or  NEW  LOAN 

Parity  price,  15.87  cents. 

If  conservation  payments  are  deducted,  the 
loan  price  would  t>e  14  ij  cents. 

Result : 

1.  Increase  of  $158,750,000  In  income  of 
farmers. 


^ 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


No  additional  appropriations. 
Vo  Increase  In  loan  stocka. 


ov  THC  Untio  States, 
House  of  REPRESENTAxivrs, 
Washington,  D.  C.  March  24,  1941. 
Bon.  J.  H.  Bankhxao,  ' 
VnUed  States  Senator, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Senator  Bankhead:  I  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  letter  of  March  18, 
encloelng  digest  of  bill  S.  835  Introduced  by 
you  In  the  Senate. 

There  are  so  many  angles  to  all  agricultural 
kglalatlon  that  one  hesitates  to  make  com- 
ments without  clarifying  and  supporting  any 
statements  made.  One  is  accused  of  sponsor- 
ing a  sectional  viewpoint  In  spite  of  any  ef- 
fort made  to  maintain  a  national  viewpoint. 

With  this  tho\ight  in  mind,  I  want  to 
frankly  state  that  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the 
objectives  of  jo\xt  hill.  However,  this  bill 
must,  of  necessity,  be  considered,  not  only  In 
the  light  of  cotton  benefits,  but  also  In  the 
light  of  all  other  crops  as  well. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  cotton  Interests 
have  had  the  following  subsidies:  (1)  A.  A.  A. 
payments  made  to  the  six  leading  cotton 
States,  alone,  of  about  »124,793,000.  (2) 
Up  to  January  1,  1940,  received  45  percent 
of  the  parity  money  disbursed  in  the  United 
States  and  in  1940  had  KW.OOO.OOO,  or  47  per- 
cent, of  the  »2C3 .000,000  disbursed.  (3)  Cot- 
ten  received  140,994,857  of  the  »52,584,456 
^wnt  for  export  bounty  last  year.  (4)  It  is 
further  subsidized  out  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury In  order  to  pay  the  storage  charges  of 
•1.50  per  bale  on  over  11,000.000  bales,  or  a 
tnim  of  115.000.000  to  $20,000,000  annually. 
(5)  Cotton  has  an  annual  subsidy  of  nearly 
one-half  million  dollan  to  discover  new  uses 
for  «Otton.  (6)  Utinons  of  dollars  are  being 
spent  In  giving  away  cotton  mattresses  and 
other  cotton  goods  subsidized  by  the  Govern- 
ment. (7)  Another  cotton  subsidy  is  the 
cotton  stamp  plan  and  the  diversion  program 
which  cost  $516,330  'ast  year,  directly  for 
cotton,  and  due  to  the  reduction  of  the  acre- 
age of  cotton  and  the  increase  of  production 
of  peanuts  it  took  over  $12,000,000  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasxiry  to  divert  peanuU.  (8)  Cot- 
ton farmers,  as  well  as  others,  are  being 
financed  for  fertilizer  with  the  subsidies  of 
soil-conservation  money  to  grow  more  sur- 
pluses, to  have  larger  storage  charges,  to  re- 
ceive more  diversion,  to  provide  more  export 
bounty,  and  more  money  is  appropriated  to 
find  new  uses  for  surpluses. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  have  done 
two  other  things:  (1)  We  have  furnished  100- 
percent  subsidy  from  the  Federal  Treasury  to 
start  up  new  cotton  farmers.  We  have  pur- 
chased these  farms  with  the  Government 
fximlshlng  all  the  money  and  set  them  up  in 
business  with  40-year  loans  at  3-percent  in- 
terest. We  have  set  them  up  to  compete  with 
men  who  are  already  farming  and  who  are, 
and  would  now  be,  paying  4-  and  5-percent 
Interest  if  the  present  administration  tad  not 
been  outvoted  on  the  question.  We  are  mak- 
ing tenants  out  of  landlords  faster  than  we  are 
making  landlords  of  tenants.  We  have  pur- 
chased some  12,234  farms  at  an  average  cost 
of  $5,721  and  have  also  built  our  city  cousins, 
through  the  United  States  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, up  to  Aiigust  1,  1940,  90,436  housing 
units  which  averaged  $4,350  apiece,  and  we 
pay  from  the  United  States  Treasury  an  av- 
erage of  $193  per  unit  per  year  toward  the 
rent  for  the  next  60  years.  While  we  have 
been  performing  this  humanitarian  act,  we 
have  been  doing  something  else  hard  to  name. 
We  have,  up  to  January  1.  1940.  driven  96,135 
farmers  from  their  homes  becaiase  they  could 
not  pay  an  average  Interest  charge  of  $112  on 
an  average  $2,800  loan.  This  is  evidently 
false  humanltarlanlsm  and  a  fake  social  gain. 
During  the  past  few  months  Dr.  Black  has 
tried  to  correct  some  of  the  evils  of  this  situ- 
ation. 

(2)  We  have  been  appropriating  other  mil- 
lions of  borrowed  Federal  money  under  the 


guise  of  rural  relief  and  aid  to  cooperatives. 
We  have  been  appropriating  around  $150,000,- 
000  per  year  for  rural  relief.  Mr.  Edward 
OTfeal  states  that  we  are  spending  $40,000,000 
of  this  In  overhead  and  over  $20,000,000  of  it 
here  in  Washington.  I  have  written  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  verification  of 
these  figtires  but  have  not  heard  from  him  as 
yet.  My  colleague,  Hon.  H.  P.  Ftjlmek,  in 
speaking  of  these  funds,  said,  as  shown  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  6,  1941,  "this 
would  enable  the  farmers  in  association  on  a 
cooperative  basis  to  build  refrigeration  plants, 
small  canning  plants,  frult-dr>'ing  plants,  and 
woodworking  plants  out  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  we  have  unemployment  run- 
ning rampant  and  where  you  are  spending 
money  today  to  investigate  migration  from 
the  farms."  Are  we  to  continue  private  en- 
terprise, or  are  we  to  abandon  it? 

I  feel  Justified  in  opposing  this  legislation, 
as  the  canning  factories  of  this  Nation  and 
of  my  State  are  having  enough  trouble  to 
keep  going  without  having  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment furnish  100  percent  of  the  funds  to 
start  new  businesses  in  opposition  to  people 
now  in  business  and  in  opposition  to  farmers 
in  other  areas  now  raising  canning  crops. 
Most  anyone  can  see  through  the  smoke 
screen  of  calling  them  cooperatives  because 
the  United  States  Treasury  Is  the  great  coop- 
erator  on  these  projects.  Our  backgroxxnd 
of  cooperatives  In  Wisconsin  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve in  cooperatives  which  mean  what  they 
say,  and  the  bank  of  cooperatives  can  take 
care  of  the  financial  needs  of  any  crop  in 
the  land.  I  have  a  list  of  the  20  federally 
subsidized  canning  factories  in  the  United 
States  and  would  be  glad  to  make  a  copy  for 
you  If  you  should  care  to  have  it  for  your 
files.  Four  out  of  the  twenty  are  already 
acquired  by  the  Government  or  are  being 
foreclosed  on  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Bankhxas.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  cooperate  with  you  on  a  farm  program 
which  was  not  filled  with  cross  purposes.  I 
would  like  to  lend  my  every  effort  to  (1)  a 
farm  program  which  was  for  the  benefit  of 
all  formers  and  not  only  the  few;  (2)  one 
that  included  all  crops  and  did  not  result  in 
the  farmers  of  some  States  receiving  20  to  25 
percent  of  their  annual  Income  from  the 
United  States  Treasury,  and  farmers  of  other 
States  receiving  1  to  2  percent  from  the  same 
source;  (3)  one  that  gives  parity  to  all  crops 
for  the  part  of  the  crop  consumed  in  this 
country;  (4)  one  that,  if  subsidies  are  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  Treasury,  they  should  go  to 
the  real  farm  people  of  this  country  and  to 
the  people  who  live  on  and  operate  their  own 
farms;  (5)  one  whereby  the  parity  price  Is 
based  on  the  amount  of  crops  produced  by 
this  family-sized  farm.  Communal  farms  are 
not  needed  In  this  coxmtry.  and  their  promo- 
tion by  the  present  administration  will  not 
be  to  the  benefit  of  our  agricultural  people; 
(8)  one  whereby  money  appropriated  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  would  be  used  for  agricul- 
t\ire  and  would  find  its  way  into  the  pockets 
of  the  farm  people  of  this  country. 

My  colleague,  Hon.  Prxd  L.  Crawford,  of 
Michigan,  states  that  we  have  had  26  bUls 
In  Congress  in  connection  with  cotton  which 
have  called  for  over  $1,900,000,000  from  the 
Federal  Treasury.  It  Is  stu-ely  time  that  we 
all  cooperate  with  you  in  bringing  some  con- 
structive farm  legislation  before  Congress. 

The  congressional  district  in  Wisconsin 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  has  had 
a  much  higher  percentage  of  Federal  farm 
foreclosures  than  the  cotton  States.  The 
percentage  on  January  1,  1940,  was  50.2  per- 
cent. 

I  have  always  tried  to  Improve  the  present 
A.  A.  A.  I  have  tried  to  show  its  cross  pur- 
poses. Your  letter  and  digest  is  one  more 
example  of  a  crying  need  for  a  (1)  sane  land 
policy  in  our  country  and  (2)  a  farm  program 
with  benefits  for  the  many  and  not  the  few 
and  one  based  on  common  sense  and  common 
Justice. 


Pleace  accept  this  letter  in  the  spirit  In 
which  it  Is  sent,  and  be  assured  of  my  wh<de- 
hearted  cooperation  for  constructive  legisla- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Reb)  p.  Mxtrrat,  M.  C, 
Member  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  on  the  floor  about  the 
right  of  union  men  to  organize.  It  Is 
about  time,  that  right  being  conceded, 
that  something  be  said  about  the  right  of 
men  and  women,  who  do  not  want  to 
submit  to  the  rule  of  a  union,  to  refuse 
to  sign  up. 

Here  is  a  news  story  from  Gary,  Ind., 
which  appeared  in  the  press  on  March 
21.    I  quote: 

WoMKN  or  Gart  Stzel  Mnx  Giv>  Vizws  on 
C.  I.  O. — Describx  Terrorism  in  Member 
Drtvs 

Since  February  25  the  Steel  Workers'  Or- 
ganizing Committee  (C.  I.  O.)  has  periodi- 
cally picketed  the  huge  tin  and  sheet-metal 
mills  of  the  Carnegle-minols  Steel  Co.  In 
Gary,  where  9,000  men  and  women  are  em- 
ployed. 

There  is  no  strike  in  progress.  The  union's 
avowed  purpose  is  to  force  all  employees  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  organization  to  Join. 
Nonmembers  who  refuse  to  pay  the  $3  initia- 
tion fee  and  the  first  month's  dues  of  $1  are 
barred  from  their  work  by  the  pickets.  Gary 
policemen  stand  idly  by. 

The  union's  agreement  with  the  manage- 
ment has  expired  but  its  terms  continue  in 
force,  although  the  union  has  given  30  days' 
notice  of  intention  to  terminate  them.  The 
company  is  preparing  to  enter  negotiations 
on  the  union's  demand  for  an  increase  from 
62 1/2  to  721/2  cents  an  hour  in  the  minimum 
wage. 

The  Tribune  sent  a  reporter  to  interview 
workers  to  determine  their  sentiments  re- 
garding the  O.  I.  O.  roimd-up.  Below  are 
the  comments  of  some  women  workers,  who 
number  1,500.  Each  of  them  spoke  frankly 
about  her  reasons  for  refusing  to  Join  and 
her  desire  for  an  opportunity  to  work.  And 
each  of  them  was  willing  for  her  name  to  be 
used.  This  was  in  contrast  with  most  of  the 
men  interviewed,  who  talked  but  asked  that 
their  names  be  withheld  for  fear  of  beatings 
and  sliigglngs  by  union  hoodlums  in  reprisal. 

what  workers  think 

Helen  Bar  Scharf,  552  Adams  street,  Gary, 
assorting  room  worker  14  years  In  the  com- 
pany's employ: 

"I  rode  to  the  mill  on  a  bus.  Two  CIO. 
men  got  on  and  ordered  all  passengers  off. 
I  said  I  had  paid  my  fare  to  the  mlU  and 
that  was  where  I  was  going.  The  C.  I.  O, 
men  went  back  to  two  men  who  had  refused 
to  leave.  They  refused  again.  Then  Prank 
Grider  |S.  W.  O.  C.  subdlstrict  manager  in 
Gary]  got  on  and  the  three  union  men 
p\illed  one  of  the  workers  off. 

"A  supervisor  for  the  Gary  Railways  (oper- 
ator of  the  bus]  was  aboard.    I  said  to  him, 
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•You  know  that  when  we  pay  our  fares  on  this 
bus  w^e  are  insiued  for  $10,000.'  'Yes,  I 
know,'  he  told  me.  'Are  you  going  to  let 
this  go  on?'  I  asked.  'There  Is  nothing  I 
can  do,'  he  said.  'What's  wrong  with  the 
Gary  police?' 

"The  union  men  went  back  to  Mr.  Titus, 
the  other  man  who  refused  to  leave,  and  told 
him  to  get  off  or  sign  up.  He  answered  that 
he  was  a  war  veteran  and  belonged  to  the 
American  Legion,  and  he  didn't  see  why  he 
should  have  to  Join  any  organization  to  be 
allowed  to  work  in  America.  Grider  told  his 
men  to  get  him.  They  pulled  Mr.  Titus  off 
the  bus. 

"Then  they  came  back  to  me.  They  pulled 
my  right  arm  and  got  me  out  of  my  seat.  I 
fell  into  the  opposite  seat,  so  they  pulled  my 
left  arm.  I  struggled,  but  thev  fina'.ly  got 
me  to  the  door  of  the  bus.  Frank  Gr'der  got 
outside  and  pulled  my  left  leg.  I  managed 
to  land  on  my  feet,  but  I  have  been  black  and 
blue  ever  since,  and  a  finger  on  my  left  hand 
was  pulled  out  of  Joint. 

"A  bus  then  drove  up  with  60  girls.  None 
was  a  member,  so  it  was  sent  back  after  I 
had  been  put  on  it.  We  went  to  the  Gary 
police  station  where  we  were  advised  to  go 
to  the  county  seat  at  Crown  Point.  We  went 
to  Crown  Point  and  tried  to  see  Prosecuting 
Attorney  Felix  Kaul  and  Sheriff  John  Knott, 
but  couldn't.    So  we  went  home. 

"I  will  not  Join  the  C.  I.  O.  What  did  It 
ever  do  for  the  workers?" 

\'eteran  jerked  off  bits 

Mary  Tomak,  1550  Grant  Street,  Gary, 
assorter : 

"I  saw  Frank  Grider  and  two  pickets  Jerk  a 
middle-aged  man  from  a  bus.  The  man 
said,  'I  fought  for  my  country  in  the  last  war 
and  you  fellows  don't  have  to  tell  me  what 
to  do     I'm  not  too  old  to  fight  yet.'    Frank 

Grider  instructed  the  men  to  get  the  

and  they  tried,  but  a  plain  clothes  police- 
man Interfered." 

Sophie  Wolcszyn,  1700  Cleveland  Street, 
Gary,  assorter: 

"Our  bus  was  stopped  at  the  entrance  and 
we  were  ordered  off.  Pickets  Jumped  and 
seized  girls  who  wouldn't  get  off.  and  forced 
them  off.  As  private  automobiles  came  up 
they  were  stopped.  Pickets  boarded  them  if 
the  men  had  no  union  cards. 

"Many  of  these  pickets  were,  drunk  and 
used  profane  language.  The  cars  were  driven 
into  a  lot  littered  with  whisky  bottles.  There 
union  officials  were  ready  to  sign  up  anyone 
with  $4.  A  few  cars  tried  to  go  through  the 
picket  line.  One  of  them  was  stopped.  The 
driver  was  yanked  out  and  beaten. 

"A  burly  picket  whose  breath  reeked  from 
liquor  asked  us.  'If  you  won't  pay  your  fee 
why  don't  you  go  home  and  give  your  Job  to 
someone  who  will?'  Someone  accused  him  of 
being  drunk.  He  blew  his  vile  breath  in  our 
faces  and  said,  'Here,  you  punks,  you  wanta 
get  drunk,  too?' " 

Julia  Halas,  805  Monroe  Street,  Gary,  as- 
sorter : 

"I  usually  drive  to  work  but  I  took  a  bus 
when  picketing  was  going  on.  At  a  mass 
picket  line,  we  were  all  ordered  off.  I  got 
off.  but  several  girls  were  yanked  off.  One 
was  bounced  from  one  seat  to  another  and 
finally  dragged  off  by  the  legs. 

"I  have  tried  to  find  out  what  the  CIO. 
has  done  for  us  workers  and  what  we  will  get 
if  we  Join.  I  asked  a  girl  member.  She 
answered.  'You  know  the  soft-drink  ma- 
chines around  the  plant  would  not  be  here  If 
It  weren't  for  the  C  I.  O.  And  what  about 
the  short  socks  we  are  allowed  to  wear  to 
work?  Don't  you  remember  that  we  always 
had  to  wear  long  stockings.  Don't  you  ap- 
preciate anything?' " 

MOLEST  MOTHER,  DAUGHTER 

Margaret  Elkins.  4009  Park  Avenue,  Gary, 
black  plate  department  worker: 

"My  mother  and  I  work  in  the  mill.  We 
drive  to  work.  When  I  drove  to  the  picket 
line  I  Lad  my  doors  locked.    I  was  told  to 


open  the  doors  or  windows  but  I  refused 
The  pickets  said  they  would  turn  my  car  over. 
They  all  grabbed  one  side  and  lifted  It  into 
the  air.  My  mother  screamed.  Then  they 
let  the  car  down  and  lifted  it  again.  Then 
they  shouted  that  I  would  have  to  turn  the 
car  around. 

"So  I  did  and  drove  home.  My  mother 
and  I  will  never  Join  a  union  like  that." 

Elizabeth  Nuzzo,  1191  West  Forty-first 
Street,  Gary: 

"I  work  in  the  assorting  department. 
There  are  about  500  In  this  department,  247 
of  them  girls.  Eighty-one  girls  have  not 
Joined,  and  the  others  Joined  only  because 
they  were  bluffed  into  paying  their  money. 
Some  of  them  didn't  get  a  receipt;  so  they 
couldn't  get  to  work  until  the  next  day  any- 
way.   What  a  racket. 

"After  the  pickets  had  gone  we  went  to 
work.  The  C  I.  O.  girls  were  told  by  Sam 
Taylor  of  the  C  I.  O.  grievance  committee 
to  quit  working  with  us,  but  we  kept  on  work- 
ing. Foreman  Frank  Riley  made  a  speech 
telling  us  the  company  had  a  contract  with 
the  C  I.  O.  (the  C  I  O.  has  bargaining 
rights  for  its  own  members  only)  but  that 
there  was  lots  of  work  and  we  could  have  It 
whether  we  belonged  to  the  union  or  not. 

"Taylor  climbed  up  on  a  table  and  said, 
'We  don't  give  a  damn  what  the  company's 
policy  has  been.  Either  Join  or  go  home.' 
He  came  by  later  when  a  C  I.  O.  organizer 
was  trying  to  tell  us  what  the  C  I.  O.  could 
do  for  us  and  told  the  organizer: 

"  Don't  talk  to  those .    We'll  get  them 

into  the  union  if  we  have  to  club  them.' 

"The  department  was  shut  down  because 
C  I.  O.  girls  were  ordered  not  to  work.  I 
wouldn't  Join  this  union  even  If  the  com- 
pany wanted  me  to." 

THE  UN-AMERICAN   WAT 

Edna  Thomasson.  4960  Cleveland  Avenue, 
Gary,  tin-mill  worker: 

"I  had  heard  rumors  of  the  mass  picketing 
for  a  couple  of  months.  Girls  would  say  that 
If  we  didn't  Join  the  union  we  would  lose 
our  Jobs.  As  an  American  I  resented  being 
told  that  I  had  to  pay  my  way  into  the  mill. 

"Not  being  a  union  member,  I  was  left 
standing  outside  In  the  bitter  cold  one  morn- 
ing of  the  picketing.  A  girl  refused  to  get  off 
a  bus.  Several  men  tossed  her  out  into  the 
crowd.  A  gentleman  standing  there  ran  up 
and  said,  'You  can't  treat  ladies  that  way.' 
They  hit  him. 

"I  didn't  realize  things  like  this  could 
happen  in  America." 

Mr,  Speaker,  just  when  will  Congress 
try  to  protect  American  citizens? 


The  Indomitable  Spirit  of  the  Britons 
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ICAN FRIEND 


Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  deeply  interested  at  this 
time  in  securing  all  first-hand  informa- 
tion concerning  the  morale  of  the  people 
in  the  British  Isles  as  they  undergo  the 
severest  test  ever  endured  by  any  people 


in  withstanding  the  barbaric  attacks 
made  upon  them  by  the  Axis  Powers. 

Recently  It  was  my  privilege  to  read  a 
letter  wTitten  in  Strathaven,  Scotland,  by 
one  well  known  in  America,  Sir  Harry 
Lauder,  to  his  friend  in  New  York  City, 
Mr.  Jesse  Eldot.  Sir  Harry  Lauder  has 
entertained  thousands  of  Americans  with 
his  humor,  his  homely  philosophy,  and 
his  Scotch  songs.  He  is,  perhaps,  almost 
as  well  known  here  as  in  his  native  home 
of  Scotland.  It  will  be  recalled  that  dur- 
ing the  last  World  War  he  lost  his  only 
son.  He  is  well  advanced  in  years,  and 
is  now  living  in  Scotland,  and  it  has  been 
quite  a  long  while  since  he  visited 
America. 

His  letter  to  Mr.  Eldot  typifies  not  only 
his  courageous  and  indomitable  spirit, 
but  it  also  refiects  the  temper  and  the 
fiber  of  the  British  people  in  this  grave 
crisis;  and,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  submit  herewith  this 
letter: 

Laudee  Ha', 
Strathaven,  February  2.  1941. 

Mt  Deab  Old  Fkiend  Jesse:  What  a  mess 
this  worl'  is  in,  but  as  the  old  Scotch  body 
said.  wait.  "They'll  catch  it."  I  am  very  busy 
raising  funds  for  every  fund  imaginable  and 
we  need  all  we  can  get.  We  are  now  in  the 
front  line,  hard  hit.  but  we  are  all  willing  to 
sacrifice  and  struggle  to  help  our  country  out 
of  the  hell  we  are  In.  We  sure  are  fighting  a 
religion — t!ie  worst  idea  that  has  ever  struck 
civilization — and  we  must  destroy  it  and  we 
will.  We  fight  for  God  end  country  till  we 
win.  win,  win,  and  win  we  must  and  shall. 

We  are  waiting  on  the  Hun  coming  over 
and  hell  get  a  warm  reception.  We  pray  and 
trust  in  God  for  our  liberation.  What  the 
enemy  has  done  is  beyond  all  human  idea. 
What  they  have  done  to  other  states  is  beyond 
expression.  When  the  history  of  this  war  la 
written  the  half  of  humanity  will  not  believe 
it.  We  do  not  know  what  any  moment  may 
bring  to  us.  Death  and  destruction  faces 
us  always,  and  what  a  peacefiil  view  from  my 
home  here  presents.  One  would  think,  thank 
God  for  a  haven  like  this;  but  we  sing  a 
"starry  night"  and  think  of  all  our  good 
friends  in  America  and  all  over  the  world. 
I  have  a  thought  we  shall  all  meet  again  in 
Jubilation. 

All  our  love. 
As  ever, 

Haxbt  Laudee. 
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Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
received  reliable  information  that  the 
leaders  of  the  National  Maritime  Union 
have  definitely  agreed  to  call  a  general 
strike  in  the  event  that  Harry  Bridges  Is 
ordered  deported.  Because  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  threat,  I  desire  to  place  In 
the  Record  the  record  of  the  National 
Maritime  Union,  a  completely  dominated 
Communist  organization. 

The  National  Maritime  Union  has  Its 
roots  in  the  Marine  Workers  Industrial 
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Union.  The  Marine  Workers  Industrial 
Union  was  one  of  the  afBliated  organiza- 
tions In  the  Trade  Union  Unity  League, 
which  was  an  out-and-out  Communist 
affiliate.  The  T.  U.  U.  L.  was  headed  by 
William  Z.  Foster  and  was  affiliated  in- 
ternationally with  "red"  international 
labor  unions,  with  headquarters  in  Mos- 
cow. 

In  this  statement  I  give  you  the  lead- 
ers of  the  National  Maritime  Union  and 
their  records,  which  they  cannot  deny; 
and  again  I  call  upon  the  administra- 
tion and  upon  responsible  labor  leaders 
and  upon  industrialists  to  take  immedi- 
ate action  to  expel  from  their  ranks  and 
their  employment  those  who  are  no  more 
nor  less  than  the  agents  of  foreign  pow- 
ers determined  to  sabotage  our  national 
defense.    [Applause.] 

MARINX  WORKERS  IKDUSTBIAL  TTNTON 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Maritime 
Union  had  its  roots  in  the  Marine  Work- 
ers Industrial  Union.  The  M.  W.  I.  U. 
was  one  of  the  affiliated  unions  in  the 
Trade  Union  Unity  League  which  was 
an  out-and-out  Communist  Party  fed- 
eration of  labor  organizations.  The 
T.  U.  U.  L.  was  headed  by  William 
Z.  Poster  and  was  affiliated  interna- 
tionally with  the  Red  International  of 
Labor  Unions  with  headquarters  In  Mos- 
cow. 

The  Marine  Workers  Industrial  Union 
never  sought  to  conceal  its  connections 
with  the  Communist  Party  and  other 
Communist-controlled  groups.  (See  ex- 
hibit No.  1.) 

CUUtAM'S   CHASGXS 

In  the  early  days  of  the  National  Mar- 
itime Union,  Joe  Curran  was  among  those 
who  frankly  charged  the  N.  M.  U.  with 
domination  by  the  Communist  Party.  In 
letters  addressed  to  Peter  Innes,  Jr..  Cur- 
ran made  his  position  clear  on  this  mat- 
ter. In  his  own  handwriting,  on  August 
23,  1936,  Curran  wrote  to  Innes,  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  frankly  do  not  believe  there  1b  anything 
here  as  I  believe  the  C.  P.  have  broken  all 
our  chances  up. 

Again,  with  reference  to  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  the  National  Maritime 
Union,  Curran  wrote  to  Innes,  as  fol- 
lows: 

They  think   they  are  big   shots  now   the 
JQ.  P.  have  about  got  control  of  the  outfit 
now' with  Tommy  Ray  director  of  operations 
here  in  New  York. 

(See  exhibits  Ncs.  2A,  B,  3.) 

Tommy  Ray,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  several  witnesses  before  the 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, Is  the  Communist  Party's  dic- 
tator in  the  National  Maritime  Union. 

CUKRAN  SWnCHES  TO  COMMTTNIBTS 

It  is  the  testimony  of  Peter  Innes,  Jr., 
and  others  that  Curran  switched  from 
his  critical  position  on  the  Communist 
Party  to  a  position  of  complete  following 
of  the  party  line.  This  occurred  late  in 
1936  when,  according  to  Innes  and  oth- 
ers. Curran  joined  the  Communist  Party. 

The  evidence  of  Curran 's  subsequent 
closeness  to  the  Communist  Party  is  over- 


whelming. Instances  of  his  connections 
with  the  party's  organizations  are  listed 
below,  as  follows: 

First.  Curran's  autograph  on  the  dele- 
gate's card  of  Kenneth  Oofl  at  the  eighth 
national  convention  of  the  Young  Com- 
munist League.     (See  exhibit  No.  4.) 

Second.  Curran  speaking  for  the 
American  Youth  Congress  along  with 
Harry  F.  Ward  and  Max  Yergan.  (See 
exhibit  No.  5.) 

Third.  Curran's  article  in  the  Cham- 
pion Labor  Monthly  for  September  1938, 
a  publication  of  the  Young  Communist 
League.    (See  exhibit  No.  6.) 

Fourth.  CXirran's  article  in  the  Frater- 
nal Outlook  for  June  1939,  official  publi- 
cation of  the  International  Workers  Or- 
der, which  is  completely  controlled  by 
the  Communist  Party.  (See  exhibit  No. 
7.) 

Fifth.  Curran's  speaking  at  a  mass 
meeting  of  the  International  Workers 
Order.     (See  exhibit  No.  8.) 

Sixth.  Curran's  signing,  along  with 
many  avowed  members  of  the  Communist 
Party,  of  the  golden  bock  of  American 
friendship  with  the  Soviet  Union.  (See 
exhibit  No.  9.) 

Seventh.  Curran's  membership  on  the 
Progressive  Committee  to  Rebuild  the 
American  Labor  Party  which  is  the  al- 
leged Communist  Party  faction  in  the 
American  Labor  Party.  (See  exhibit  No. 
10.) 

Eighth.  Curran's  speaking  at  the  Con- 
ference on  Constitutional  Liberties  In 
America,  a  gathering  where  such  out- 
standing members  of  the  Communist 
Party  as  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn  also 
spoke.     (See  exhibit  No.  11.) 

Ninth.  Curran's  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Relief  Ship  for  Spain,  one  of 
the  several  Communist  Party  front  or- 
ganizations which  raised  fund;  for  Loy- 
alist Spain.  (See  exhibit  No.  12.)  The 
acknowledged  Communist  Party  member. 
Marcel  Scherer,  was  also  a  trade-union 
sponsor  of  this  organization. 

Tenth.  Curran's  signing  of  the  Call  to 
the  Mexican  and  Spanish  American  peo- 
ples Congress,  an  out-and-out  Commu- 
nist Party  affair.     (See  exhibit  No.  13.) 

Eleventh.  Curran's  article  in  Fight 
magazine,  the  official  publication  of  the 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy.   (See  exhibit  No.  14.) 

Twelfth.  Curran's  signing  of  the  letter 
to  Attorney  General  Robert  H.  Jackson 
in  the  name  of  the  National  Emergency 
Conference  for  Democratic  Rights.  (See 
exhibit  No.  15.) 

Thirteenth.  Curran's  membership  on 
the  Murray  Defense  Committee,  along 
with  the  representatives  of  numerous 
other  Communist-controlled  groups. 
(See  exhibit  No.  16.) 

Fourteenth.  Curran's  speaking  at  a 
mass  meeting  In  Madison  Souare  Garden 
on  an  occasion  when  the  Communist 
Party  paid  for  the  use  of  the  building. 
(See  exhibit  No.  17.) 

COMMUNIST   PAETT   PATS  TH«   BILL 

According  to  a  conmiunication  frorj 
the  president  of  Madison  Square  Garden 
Corporation,  the  Communist  Party   of 


New  York,  through  its  treasurer,  paid  the 
corporation  the  sum  of  $3,500  for  the  use 
of  the  Garden  when  Harry  Bridges  was 
the  featured  speaker.  (See  exhibit  No. 
18.)  The  money  was  paid  by  certified 
check,  drawn  by  D.  Leeds,  who  was  at 
that  time  the  treasurer  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  New  York.  (See  exhibit 
No.  19.) 

CHARLES  L.  KEITB 

The  educational  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union  of  America  is  one 
Charles  L.  Keith.     (See  exhibit  No.  20.) 

Keith  is  an  avowed  member  of  the 
Communist  Party.  At  the  recent  New 
York  State  convention  of  the  Communist 
Party,  Keith  placed  the  name  of  Al  Lan- 
non  in  nomination  for  Congress.  Lannon 
has  long  been  active  In  the  affairs  of  the 
National  Maritime  Union  and  its  pred- 
ecessor, the  Marine  Workers  Industrial 
Union,  and  is  a  member  of  the  national 
committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States.    (See  exhibit  No.  21.) 

CORBY  PAXTON 

The  editor  of  the  Pilot,  official  publi- 
cation of  the  National  Maritime  Union,  is 
Corby  Paxton.  (See  exhibit  No.  22.)  A 
letter  from  Paxton  to  Mike  Quin  shows 
that  Paxton  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  San  Francisco,  unit  P, 
No.  9.    (See  exhibit  No.  23.) 

BEN    RISKIN 

A  letter  from  the  People's  Press,  signed 
by  Ben  Riskin,  deals  with  the  support  of 
the  seamen's  strike  of  1936  by  this  Com- 
munist-controlled publication.  (See  ex- 
hibit No.  24.)  Riskin  was  formerly  on 
the  editorial  board  of  the  New  Order,  of- 
ficial publication  of  the  International 
Workers  Order.    (See  exhibit  No.  25.) 

MARINE    TEAININC    SCHOOL 

For  several  years,  the  Communist  Party 
conducted  a  marine  training  school  in 
which  party  workers  were  trained  for  or- 
ganizing among  seamen.  (See  exhibits 
Nos.  26A-«28B.) 

MAT    OAT    PARADES 

On  May  1,  1940,  the  National  Maritime 
Union  was  in  the  front  of  the  march  In 
the  Communist-controlled  May  Day  pa- 
rade. The  N.  M.  U.  has  participated  in 
these  parades  for  several  years.  (See  ex- 
hibits Nos.  29,  30A.  B,  C.) 

COMMUNISTS  ABOARD  THE   SHIPS 

The  Daily  Worker  recounted  how  Com- 
munists threw  the  ship's  library  over- 
board in  order  to  compel  the  crew  to  read 
only  Communist  literature.  (See  exhibit 
No.  31.) 

Witnesses  before  the  Special  Conunit- 
tee  on  un-American  Activities  have 
pointed  out  the  dangers  of  sabotage 
which  even  a  few  Communists  among  the 
crew  are  able  to  commit. 

CHANGE  IN   UNE 

The  seamen's  unions  under  the  control 
of  the  Communist  Party  have,  like  all 
party-controlled  organizations,  changed 
their  "Lne"  In  conformity  with  the  shift- 
ing policies  of  the  party  itself.  The  evi- 
dence touching  this  single  question  is  set 
forth  In  large  volume  In  the  publications 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  of  the  af- 
fected unions. 
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Constnictioii  of  Naval  Vessels  in  Great 
Lakes  Seaports 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  M.  YOUNG 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  March  25,  1941 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  today's 
Washington  newspapers  there  is  news  of 
importance  to  the  country  and  news  that 
is  exceedingly  welcome  to  the  workers 
and  industrialists  of  Ashtabula,  Lorain, 
Cleveland,  and  all  other  Great  Lakes 
ports,  in  that  the  Rush-Bagot  treaty  be- 
tween this  country  and  Great  Britain  of 
1818  has  been  modified  to  facilitate  the 
defense  of  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  from  external  attack.  In  permit- 
ting the  construction  of  war  vessels  in 
Great  Lakes  seaports. 

On  January  15  I  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  urging  that  the  Rush- 
Bagot  treaty  with  Great  Britain  be  modi- 
fled,  and  that  its  provisions  be  waived 
by  an  agreement,  so  that  not  only  war 
vessels  could  be  constructed  at  Great 
Lakes  ports,  but  that  they  could  be  com- 
missioned there,  manned  there,  armed 
there^  and  that  these  squadrons  be 
trained  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  before 
they  go  through  the  Welland  Canal  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  ocean,  that  they 
be  equipped  and  prepared  for  Immediate 
action.  I  am  happy  that  the  State  De- 
partment, at  this  time,  has  procured 
modification  of  this  treaty  that  has  been 
in  existence  for  123  years. 

One  by  one  old  ties  have  been  severed. 
Flintlock  muskets,  tallow  dips,  stage 
coaches,  and  moustache  cups  have  gone, 
and  now  this  out-moded  agreement  be- 
tween our  country  and  Great  Britain, 
adopted  directly  after  the  War  of  1812, 
has  been  set  aside  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense.  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try should  rejoice.  In  particular,  the 
people  of  the  Great  Lakes  communities 
have  reason  to  be  very  happy  over  this. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of 
the  House,  the  following  is  my  letter  of 
January  15,  1941,  to  the  Honorable  Frank 
Knox,  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  15. 1941. 
Hon.  Prank  Knox, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrztart:  One  criticism  I  hear 
of  our  defense  program  is  that  small  Indus- 
try In  the  Middle  West  Is  not  being  permitted 
to  participate. 

In  this  hour  of  great  perU  to  Western 
Hemisphere  security  time  Is  of  the  essence 
in  the  construction  of  a  two-ocean  navy — 
our  first  line  of  defense. 

During  the  year  or  so  following  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent  ending  the  War  of  1812,  the  British 
Government  proceeded  to  Increase  their 
naval  forces  upon  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
American  Government  conceived  It  would 
be   unwise   to   enter  Into   a   naval  rivalry. 


Our  Government  proposed  that  there  should 
be  a  limit  to  the  size  and  number  of  armed 
vessels  kept  by  each  nation  upon  the  Lakes, 
or  that  both  nations  should  abstain  from 
maintaining  armed  forces  beyond  that  used 
for  the  revenue  service.  British  officials  at 
first  refused.  Later,  when  our  Congress  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  a  large  number 
of  naval  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes,  British 
officials  reopened  negotiations.  I  find  that 
on  August  2.  1816,  Mr.  Monroe  proposed  "in 
the  spirit  pf  the  peace  which  so  happily  exists 
between  the  two  nations"  that  the  naval 
vessels  of  each  on  the  Lakes  should  be  dis- 
mantled. Finally,  upon  AprU  16.  1818.  an 
agreement  was  ratified  by  our  Senate,  and 
since  that  date,  at  you  know,  there  have  been 
no  American  or  British  warships  on  the  Great 
Lakes  othrr  than  one  training  vessel  of  each 
country. 

My  view  's  that  this  agreement  with  Great 
Britain  should  be  modified  and  Its  provisions 
waived  so  that  our  Government  could  com- 
mence immediately  the  construction  of  mos- 
quito torpedo  boats,  destroyers,  submarines, 
and  gunboats  in  Great  Lakes  ports.  I  urge 
complete  construction  of  such  warships,  com- 
missioning of  these  ships,  and  training  of  the 
crews  on  the  Lakes.  These  warships,  after 
holding  maneuvers  in  the  Great  Lakes  and 
after  the  personnel  hao  been  thoroughly 
trained,  should  then  be  sent  through  the 
canal  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence  fully 
equipped  for  action. 

This.  Mr.  Secretary,  seems  to  me  would 
bring  our  national -defense  program  closer  to 
our  people  In  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  other  States 
bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  would  give 
more  of  our  people  a  direct  opportunity  to 
feel  that  they  were  doing  a  great  deal  to  pre- 
serve our  way  of  life.  EmpIojTnent  would  be 
given  to  thousands  In  the  shipyards  of  Great 
Lakes  cities  such  as  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Lorain,  Duluth,  more  naval  vessels  would  be 
constructed  during  the  next  few  years,  and 
war  vessels  so  constructed  could  properly  be 
given  names  historically  significant  to  people 
of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  other  States, 
and  enlistments  would  be  stimulated,  par- 
ticularly In  the  Middle  West. 

That  something  like  this  has  never  before 
been  done  surely  is  no  argument  against  this 
proposal;  and  I  do  hope,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
you  will  consider  this  ImpKJrtant  matter  and 
take  it  up  at  a  Cabinet  meeting. 
Most  respectfully, 

Stephen  M.  Yottno. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  but  ofiBcIals  of  our  State  De- 
partment, deserve  proper  credit  for  act- 
ing with  promptitude  and  In  a  forthright 
manner  in  bringing  about  the  modern- 
ization of  this  century-and-a-quarter-old 
treaty. 
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ADDRESS   OF  HON.   ALBERT  8.  GOSS,   OF 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Mr.   AUGUST   H.   ANDRESEN.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  me,  I 


am  pleased  to  have  printed  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  address  of  Hon. 
Albert  S.  Gross  before  the  National  Farm 
Institute  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1941.  Mr.  Goss  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  authorities  In  this  country 
on  farm  credit. 

Mr.  Toastma-ster,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen,  every  night  we  are 
admonished  over  the  radio  to  beware  of  sub- 
stitutes. I  regret  the  circumstances  that 
have  caused  me  to  substitute  for  Mr.  Taber. 
master  of  the  National  Grange.  I  regret  that 
you  are  denied  the  privilege  of  hearing  from 
him.  I  regret  the  last-minute  shift  that  has 
brought  me  here  under  a  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  exact  subject  I  was  to  speak  on,  for 
you  will  find  that  I  am  not  going  to  talk  on 
the  subject  assigned  to  me  as  it  appears  on 
the  program.  You  will  also  find  that  Ed. 
O'Neal  and  I  didn't  do  any  collaborating. 
You  may  conclude  that  we  have  some  sharp 
differences  of  opinion.  Differences  of  opin- 
ion, you  know,  are  what  make  horse  races 
and  bring  out  all  sides  of  the  question.  The 
Bureau  and  the  Grange  may  have  some  dif- 
ferences, but  on  the  whole  they  Involve  minor 
details.  On  the  essential  objectives  of  agri- 
culture, we  are  In  hearty  accord.  On  the 
question  under  dlscvisslon,  the  differences  are 
not  as  great  as  they  may  sound.  They  are 
largely  a  matter  of  timing.  The  Bureau  is 
approaching  the  problem  more  from  the  Im- 
mediate or  emergency  standpoint,  while  you 
will  see  that  we  are  approaching  It  from  the 
long-range  or  permanent-remedy  view. 

The  subject.  Needed  Improvements  In  the 
Farm  Program,  Is  rather  difficult  to  speak  on. 
for  it  seems  to  Imply  adjustments  perfecting 
the  existing  procedure.  While  there  have 
been  many  fine  accomplishments,  such  as 
soil  conservation,  rural  electrification,  crop 
Insurance,  marketing  agreements,  and  others, 
I  feel  that  the  basic  existing  program  Is 
nothing  more  than  an  emergency  program, 
and  much  of  what  has  been  done  must  be 
undone  before  a  sound  and  permanent  farm 
program  can  be  developed. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  stUl  In  an 
emergency,  and  some  of  the  emergency  prac- 
tices must  be  continued  for  the  time  being. 
No  lasting  or  sound  economy  hsis  yet  been 
developed  The  war  boom  alone  has  brought 
temporary  relief.  If  such  It  can  be  called,  and 
unless  we  can  develop  an  economically  sound 
program,  whUe  war  conditions  exist,  we  wUl 
find,  when  the  war  is  over,  that  we  face 
worse  conditions  than  we  have  yet  seen. 
When  the  war  Is  over  we  will  face  a  different 
world.  It  Is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  war- 
ravaged  world  being  able  to  buy  much  of 
anjrthlng  for  cash.  In  general,  we  should 
strive  to  develop  our  economy  along  two 
major  lines. 

First,  we  should  try  to  bring  into  balance 
the  purchasing  power  of  all  groups  within 
our  own  country,  for  right  here  at  home  are 
the  choicest  markets  of  all  the  world.  If  our 
economic  system  is  such  that  there  Is  sn 
equitable  or  parity  Income  for  all  who  serve 
the  common  good,  and  thus  obtain  the  broad- 
est possible  purchasing  power. 

Second,  agriculture  should  develop  a  type 
of  production  which  will  not  only  supply  our 
own  needs,  but  one  In  which  Its  export  crops 
cotild  be  readily  exchanged  with  nations 
which  produce  the  things  we  must  Import. 
If  we  consistently  build  our  program  around 
these  two  basic  principles,  we  will  pass 
through  the  difficult  years  of  peace  adjust- 
ment with  the  least  dislocation  and  jar 

For  many  years  we  have  been  treating 
symptoms  Instead  of  basic  causes.  The  prob- 
lem Is  so  broad  that  no  single  remedy  Is  pos- 
sible. Agriculture's  difficulties  are  due  to 
many  different  causes,  varying  with  each 
commodity  and  almost  with  each  community. 
The   National   Grange   has   approached   this 
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problem  from  a  broad  standpoint,  aa  will  be 
Indicated  by  the  following  statement  of 
policy  embcdylng  17  points.  It  will  be  noted 
that  some  of  them  deal  with  emergencies, 
and  some  of  them  with  a  permanent  long- 
range  program.    The  statement  follows: 

STTMMAIT  or  GKANCZ  PSQSRAM 

"The  first  and  foremost  duty  of  the  Nation 
Is  to  defend  America,  and  to  preserve  Ameri- 
can Ideals.  We  must  build  a  system  of  de- 
fense that  will  be  strong  enough  to  meet  any 
emergency,  and  we  must  do  it  with  utmost 
apeed. 

"As  a  part  of  our  scheme  of  national  de- 
fense, it  is  vital  that  agriculture,  oiir  funda- 
mental industry,  be  given  proper  considera- 
tion and  placed  on  a  sound  basis.  Agricul- 
ture asks  for  fair  treatment  rather  than  for 
special  privilege.  It  seeks  economic  Justice 
rather  than  subsidy.  The  National  Grange 
advocates  the  following  principles: 

"1.  Give  agriculture  its  fair  share  of  the 
national  Income.  80  long  as  farmers  are 
compelled  to  buy  at  prices  that  have  been 
raised  artificially,  while  selling  at  a  lower 
level,  it  Is  imperative  that  some  form  of 
benefit  payments  be  continued  until  a  better 
method  of  correcting  this  disparity  is  de- 
veloped. 

"2.  Bstablish  a  plan  by  which  groups  of  pro- 
ducers may  elect  to  make  use  of  a  quota  sys- 
tem to  maintain  prices  for  their  products  on 
the  domestic  market  comparable  to  the  prices 
they  have  to  pay.  [This  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tial points  and  has  purposely  been  left  broad 
for  reasons  which  I  will  enlarge  upon.) 

"3.  Asstire  the  American  market  to  the 
American  farmer  to  the  limit  of  his  ability 
to  supply  It. 

"4.  Terminate  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
ftU  trade  treaties  that  are  proving  harmful  to 
agriculture. 

"5.  Remove  all  unnecessary  trade  barriers 
between  States. 

"6.  Encourage  research  to  find  new  uses  for 
farm  products,  thereby  diminishing  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  agricultural  surpluses. 

"7.  Provide  Incentive  payments  to  encour- 
age production  of  new  crops  which  may  prove 
useful,  especially  In  contributing  to  an  effi- 
cient national  defense.  [We  might  have 
aitdedj^to  develop  a  type  of  production  de- 
signed to  stimulate  world  trade.] 

"S.  Continue  distribution  of  stirplus  food 
products  to  the  needy,  especially  under  the 
food-stamp  plan. 

"9.  The  Federal  Government  should  take 
proper  steps  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
a  better  farm  marketing  system. 

"10.  Restore  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion as  an  independent  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  maintain  the  lowest  interest 
tptea  consistent  with  a  soimd  loaning  policy. 
[This  Is  the  subject  I  would  really  have  liked 
to  talk  on.  I  consider  it  of  major  impor- 
tance.] 

"11.  Continue  soil-conservation  and  land- 
use  programs,  but  never  as  a  means  to  pro- 
mote crop  control. 

"12.  Practice  greater  economy  in  the  affairs 
of  government — National.  State,  and  local. 

"13.  Maintain  an  adequate  system  of  trans- 
portation, giving  free  play  to  the  forces  of 
legitimate  competition. 

"14.  Encourage  the  further  development  of 
farmer-owned  and  controlled  cooperative  as- 
sociations to  reduce  the  present  excessive 
spread  t>etween  producer  and  consumer. 

"15.  Maintain  the  family-sized  farm  as  the 
Btandard  of  American  agriculture  and  dis- 
courage large-scale  or  corporation  farming, 
thus  upholding  America's  greatest  biilwark  of 
democracy. 

"16.  Promote  a  more  satisfactory  rural  life 
through  development  of  educational  facilities, 
good  roads,  and  rxiral  electrification. 

"17.  Encourage  cooperation,  good  will,  and 
mutual  understanding  between  agriculture. 
Industry,  and  labor  to  prontote  the  common 
welfare." 


Almost  every  point  in  the  program  would 
J\istlfy  use  of  the  time  allotted  on  the  whole 
subject.  So  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
first  and  second  points. 

BASIC  TBOireLE  WITH  AORICULTUBB 

The  basic  trouble  with  agriculture — once 
our  chief  industry— Is  that  it  has  been 
treated  as  a  stepchild  in  the  rearing  of  the 
economic  family.  When  we  first  embarked 
on  a  policy  of  encouraging  manufacturing  by 
erecting  tariff  barriers,  Alexander  Hamilton 
pointed  out  that  we  would  increase  the  living 
or  operating  costs  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  America,  and  that  we  must  extend 
equal  protection  to  all,  including  the  ex- 
porting industry  of  agrlcvUture.  If  we  were 
to  preserve  a  well-balanced  economy.  This 
we  failed  to  do.  On  the  contrary.  In  order 
to  keep  other  groups  and  industries  abreast 
of  the  protected  industries,  we  have  grad- 
ually adopted  various  types  of  protective  de- 
vices for  our  transportation — truck,  rail, 
water,  and  air — for  our  Insurance  companies, 
for  our  financial  institutions,  for  labor,  and 
for  scores  of  other  industries,  but  agriculture 
has  not  been  brought  vmder  the  protective 
system. 

It  Is  true  that  many  plans  have  been  tried, 
but  have  either  proved  Inconsequential  or  not 
effective,  because  of  two  basic  problems  that 
have  been  Ignored.  We  have  not  recognized 
that  agriculture  is  different  from  most  in- 
dustries because  many  of  Its  branches  have 
been  dependent  upon  exports,  and  we  have 
not  recognized  the  difficulties  In  the  way  of 
organizing  six  and  a  half  million  farmers  to 
protect  themselves  from  cutthroat  competi- 
tion. This  trend  has  been  going  on  for  years 
and  agriculture  has  been  gradually  slipping 
into  a  position  of  greater  disadvantage  year 
by  year,  until  recently  It  has  been  receiving 
the  lowest  percent  of  the  national  Income  in 
our  history.  When  25  percent  of  our  people, 
with  over  forty  billions  Invested  In  plant  and 
equipment,  even  at  present  depleted  values, 
receive  a  bare  11  percent  of  ova  national  In- 
come, and  when  a  good  portion  of  the  re- 
ceipts are  exp>ended  in  taxes,  labor,  and  other 
unavoidable  production  costs,  something  Is 
decidedly  wrong.  Forty-five  percent  of  our 
people  are  either  engaged  In  farming  or  di- 
rectly dependent  upon  the  Income  of  farmers 
for  a  livelihood,  and  when  our  system  sub- 
jects 45  percent  of  our  people  to  scant  rations. 
It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  whole  Nation  has 
unsuccessfully  struggled  with  the  recovery 
problem,  for  this. problem  will  never  be  solved 
until  there  can  be  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  national  Income.  If  the  proper 
balance  could  be  restored,  the  Increased  pur- 
chasing power  of  this  45  percent  of  our  people 
would  SO'  1  solve  our  recovery  problem. 

America  produces  the  greatest  per  capita 
wealth  among  nations  and  for  a  dozen  years 
has  had  the  largest  percent  of  unemploy- 
ment. We  have  been  saved  from  having  the 
greatest  poverty  and  distress  as  a  result  of 
maldistribution  of  the  wealth  produced, 
largely  by  subsidies  and  charity.  This  is  not 
only  the  farm  problem,  it  is  the  problem 
underlying  national  recovery. 

Farm  income  comes  from  the  sale  of  farm 
products.  We  all  know  how  surplus  produc- 
tion drives  down  price.  Frequently  a  large 
production  brings  the  farmer  less  gross  In- 
come than  short  crops.  The  farm-income 
problem  therefore  narrows  down  to  the  im- 
perative necessity  of  having  prices  for  farm 
products  In  economic  balance  with  other  In- 
dustries. We  know  this  Is  Impossible  on  ex- 
port crops  But  is  it  impossible  for  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  to  get  an  equitable  price  on  the 
crops  consumed  domestically?  If  we  have  to 
r.ccept  a  foreign  price  on  both  the  domestic 
portion  and  the  export  portion,  agriculture's 
position  Is  hopeless  \inles.:  we  can  reduce  our 
production  to  meet  our  domestic  needs. 

In  the  first  place,  this  probably  cannot  be 
done,  as  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years 
has  proved.   In  the  second  place,  if  it  could  be 


done,  it  la  not  an  economically  sound  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  It  is  not  more  sound 
to  expect  agriculture  to  keep  out  of  the 
export  business  than  it  is  to  expect  the  auto- 
mobile Industry,  or  any  other  manufactur- 
ing industry,  to  stop  exporting.  Did  you 
ever  stop  to  consider  that  every  step  of  prog- 
ress civilization  has  made,  down  through  the 
ages,  has  been  marked  by  a  greater  consump- 
tion of  goods  and  services?  Deliberately  to 
try  to  create  prosperity  by  creating  a  short- 
age is  defying  economic  law,  and  when  we 
do  that  we  bring  on  a  whole  train  cf  direful 
consequences.  The  only  answer,  therefore, 
is  an  Amercan  price  for  the  portion  of 
our  crops  consumed  domestically.  In  other 
words,  a  two-price  system.  I  might  say  here 
that  I  did  not  collaborate  with  Clutord 
Hope,  although  we  agree  with  him  Just  100 
percent. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  In  which  this 
can  be  done — some  simple,  some  complicated, 
some  involving  strong  Government  control, 
some  strong  farmer  control.  Whatever  we 
do,  we  must  be  realistic  and  recognize  that 
farmers  have  not  been  able  to  do  the  Job 
themselves  and  must  have  help.  I  am  not 
advocating  gifts  or  subsidies.  They  are  de- 
moralizing. They  can  never  be  more  than 
barely  enough  to  avoid  utter  collapse.  They 
keep  the  recipients  in  a  beggar  frame  of  mind 
psycho'.ogically  and  a  beggar  condition  physi- 
cally. What  I  advocate  is  such  practical  aid 
as  will  bring  the  farm  income  up  to  a  com- 
parable position  with  that  of  other  industry. 
Then,  and  not  until  then,  will  there  be  sta- 
bility in  our  national  economic  life. 

THE   PLACE  TO   BEGIN 

How  is  this  to  be  done?  There  are  two 
distinct  schools  of  thought  with  reference 
to  it.  One  argues  that  if  Industry  Is  put  on 
Its  feet  prosperity  for  agriculture  will  follow. 
The  other  says  that  agriculture  must  be  put 
on  its  feet  before  there  can  be  full  prosperity 
for  labor  and  industry.  In  answer  to  the 
first  school,  we  need  but  recall  that  labor  and 
industry  enjoyed  the  greatest  prosperity  in 
our  history  during  the  1920's,  while  agricul- 
ture lost  its  shirt.  We  lived  off  our  working 
capital  until  our  accumulated  wealth  was 
reduced  40  percent  and  the  bankrupt  condi- 
tion of  agriculture  and  the  back  country  waa 
one  of  the  most  potent  factors  In  bringing 
on  the  unprecedented  collapse  of  the  early 
1030's. 

Turning  to  the  second  school  of  thought, 
whenever  agriculture  has  enjoyed  a  sub- 
stantial Income,  labor  and  Industry  have 
always  prospered.  A  comparison  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  gainfully  employed,  with  farm 
Income,  will  show  that  with  every  Increase 
of  farm  Income,  men  were  put  to  work,  and 
with  every  decrease,  they  lost  their  Jobs. 

This  Is  no  mere  coincidence.  There  is 
a  sound  reason  for  It.  The  farmer  is  the 
largest  consumer  of  any  class.  Let  us  com- 
pare him  with  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  or  the 
worklngman.  Each  consumes  about  the 
same  amount  of  food,  and  shelter,  and  cloth- 
ing, and  transportation,  and  entertainment. 
But  In  addition  to  this  the  farmer,  in  order 
to  get  any  income  at  all,  must  operate  a 
small  manufacturing  plant,  in  which  he  con- 
simies  farm  machinery,  fertilizer,  fencing, 
stock  and  Implement  housing,  labor  and 
everything  that  goes  into  th*  manufacture  of 
farm  products.  In  other  words,  the  farmers 
run  mere  than  6.000,000  small  factories  and 
pay  all  the  cost  of  upkeep  of  such  operation. 
So  a  dollar  of  farm  income  Immediately  goes 
into  a  type  of  circulation  which  puts  men 
In  Industry  to  work.  It  has  been  figured  that 
for  a  score  o.  years,  approximately  every  $275 
of  increaae  in  farm  income  has  put  1  more 
man  to  work. 

As  an  Indication  of  what  this  means,  we 
all  know  what  is  meant  by  parity.  Although 
the  farm  income  during  the  5-year  period 
1924  to  1929  was  5  percent  below  parity,  it 
represented  a  goal  we  have  been  struggling 
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to  attain  ever  since,  so  let's  call  it  normal. 
Just  to  illustrate  my  point.  The  average  farm 
Income  during  the  last  5  years,  when  our 
present  farm  program  has  been  in  full  oper- 
ation, has  been  two  and  one-half  billion 
dollars  less  than  normal,  or  three  billions  less, 
if  Government  pasrments  are  deducted.  The 
difference  between  normal  and  the  farm  in- 
come of  the  past  5  years  would  put  10,000,000 
men  to  work. 

HUGE    SURPLUSES    DEPRESS    PRICES 

This  does  not  sound  as  much  of  a  problem 
today  as  it  would  have  seemed  a  year  ago, 
before  the  war  situation  completely  changed 
the  economic  picture;  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  these  war  conditions  are  temporary: 
that  they  will  disappear,  soon  we  hope,  and 
that  we  must  have  a  sound  foundation  under 
our  economy  if  we  are  not  to  be  plunged  into 
a  depression  worse  than  the  last.  So  we  can 
ill  afford  to  continue  the  basic  maladjust- 
ments which  now  exist.  Now  is  the  time  to 
take  preventive  steps. 

Congress  realized  this  in  1933  and  at- 
tempted to  meet  the  situation  by  a  number 
of  s*eps,  including  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  which  relied  upon  the  processing 
tax  as  a  means  of  making  a  two-price  system 
effective.  This  tax  applied  to  but  a  few  com- 
modities, and  before  it  could  be  put  into  effec- 
tive operation  It  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Court.  At  that  time 
a  great  mistake  was  made.  Instead  of  devel- 
oping other  means  to  meet  the  situation,  we 
reasoned  that  If  our  farm  problems  were  due 
to  surplus  production,  the  most  effective  rem- 
edy would  be  to  abolish  the  surplvis.  I  have 
previously  pointed  out  two  reasons  why  this 
is  unsound.  Let  us  see  what  happened.  I 
will  take  cotton.  Without  attempting  com- 
plete accuracy,  I  will  use  well-rounded 
figures  to  Illustrate  what  I  am  driving  at.  We 
determined  there  must  be  a  sharp  reduction 
in  cotton  production  and  paid  farmers  to  re- 
duce acreage  some  30  percent.  They  cut  out 
their  poorest  land,  took  the  benefit  payments 
to  buy  more  fertilizer,  and  raised  more  cotton 
than  ever. 

Neither  Dame  Nature  nor  human  nature 
submit  to  regimentation  gracefully,  and 
when  It  became  apparent  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  adjust  production  to  that  nicety 
which  would  result  in  Just  enough  to  force 
up  prices  but  not  enough  to  create  want,  an- 
other approach  was  taken.  The  theory  of 
controlling  price  through  shortage  was  re- 
tained, but  this  time  it  would  be  a  controlla- 
ble shortage  of  the  ever-normal  granary, 
made  possible  by  crop  loans.  We  loaned 
cotton  farmers  10  to  12  cents  a  pound  to 
hold  their  crops  off  the  market  on  the  theory 
that  buyers  would  be  compelled  to  go  Into 
the  market  and  pay  the  price  the  farmers 
demanded,  at  least  the  loan  price.  But  what 
happened?  '  Instead  of  Ehirope  meeting  our 
price  theories,  they  increased  production  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  so  that  some  mil- 
lions of  acres  were  put  into  cotton  in  India, 
Egypt,  and  Brazil,  and  they  ran  off  with  our 
cotton  markets.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
farmer  would  sell  for  7  cents  a  pound  In  the 
world  market  if  he  could  borrow  10  cents  a 
pound  under  terms  which  would  not  require 
him  to  repay  the  loan,  and  we  piled  up  mil- 
lions of  bales  of  cotton,  until  last  year  we  had 
a  13,000,000-bale  carry-over. 

Now,  there  Is  Just  one  reason  why  cotton 
dealers  buy  cotton.  They  expect  to  sell  it 
for  more  than  they  paid.  And  with  13,000,- 
000  bales  of  surplus  cotton  overhanging  the 
market,  there  was  Just  one  direction  the 
price  could  go.  In  other  words,  cotton 
loans  gave  the  farmer  a  better  price  than 
the  market  afforded  at  the  time  but  piled 
up  trouble  for  the  future.  What  happened 
to  cotton  happened  In  only  a  less  degree 
to  wheat,  corn,  and  other  products,  until 
the  net  result  of  our  efforts  to  force  up 
prices  through  artificla'.  shortages  has  been 
to  create  the  greatest  surplus  problem  in 


our  history.  Mark  this  well:  If  it  were  not 
for  the  war,  we  would  see  prices  at  the 
lowest  ebb  since  1932  because  of  these  sur- 
pluses. If  it  were  not  for  these  surplvises, 
we  would  see  the  highest  prices  since  the 
twenties  because  of  the  war.  It  would  be 
comic  if  it  were  not  so  serious.  That  is 
the  reason  I  say  we  must  tmdo  much  of 
what  has  been  done,  forget  academic  the- 
ories, and  start  on  a  sound  program  based 
on  realities. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  the  advantages  of  an  ever-normal 
granary,  but  I  want  to  point  out  emphati- 
cally that  the  creation  of  such  a  surplus 
will  bear  down  the  farmer's  price  and  as- 
sure a  low  Income  tuiless  steps  are  taken 
to  control  the  domestic  price.  Neither  am 
I  opposed  to  the  proper  use  of  crop  loans. 
I  see  two  such  uses.  One,  a  limited  one  to 
avoid  dumping  and  permit  crops  to  fiow  to 
market  in  an  orderly  manner;  the  other,  a 
strictly  emergency  measure  for  controlling 
prices.  As  such,  they  are  effective  and  may 
be  Justified  as  temporary  expedients  until 
a  basic  remedy  can  be  put  into  effective  op- 
eration. Used  too  much,  or  too  long,  they 
are  breeders  of  future  trouble.  I  might 
point  out  that  the  loan  plan  as  presented 
by  Mr.  O'Neal  this  morning  Is  made  contin- 
gent upon  controlling  the  supply  and  pre- 
venting a  surplus.  If  this  can  be  done,  the 
plan  win  work. 

The  basic  trouble  with  crop  loans  Is  that 
they  do  not  permit  the  crops  to  flow  to  mar- 
ket. This  Is  the  basic  trouble  which  time 
and  again  has  defeated  any  system  of  price 
fixing.  In  my  Judgment,  no  system  of  price 
fixing  will  work  unless  it  provides  an  effec- 
tive means  of  permitting  the  surplus  to  flow 
to  market  at  whatever  the  export  market  will 
bring.  If  this  Is  done,  an  economically  sound 
method  of  establishing  a  compensatory  do- 
mestic price  is  possible.  This  the  Grange  ad- 
vocates. \  It  has  not  limited  Its  advocacy  to 
any  one 'plan.  In  my  Judgment,  no  single 
plan  can  be  developed  which  will  cover  every 
commodity.  It  is  no  more  possible  to  give 
cotton  and  milk  the  same  treatment  than  it 
is  to  include  eggs  and  wheat  under  one  pro- 
gram. Nevertheless,  I  am  confident  that 
there  is  a  practical  program  for  most  farm 
crops  and  that  the  problem  can  be  solved. 

DUAL  PRICE  STSTEM  WORKABLE 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  say  that  a 
dual  price  system  is  an  economic  impossi- 
bility, I  would  like  to  Illustrate  by  suggesting 
that  It  would  be  entirely  possible  to  establish 
a  Government  corporation,  throvigh  which 
every  pound  of  wheat  would  be  sold.  That 
corporation  could  establish  a  domestic  price 
to  the  farmer  of  II  per  bushel  and  could  sell 
for  domestic  use  at  $1.60  per  bushel.  The 
margin  would  enable  the  corporation  to  give 
away  our  25-percent  surplus  to  feed  war-torn 
Europe  and  have  money  left  over.  I  don't 
advocate  such  a  plan,  because  there  is  a  bet- 
ter way,  but  it  can  be  done. 

Or,  to  use  another  Illustration,  where  effec- 
tive cooperative  marketing  groups  exist  and 
where  75  percent  of  the  producers  of  a  crop 
would  so  petition,  every  producer  could  be 
compelled  either  to  market  through  a  co- 
operative or  with  a  private  agency  which 
would  maintain  the  same  price  schedules  as 
the  cooperative,  all  under  Government  su- 
pervision, to  see  that  such  schedules  were 
Just  to  producer  and  consumer  alike.  This 
is  somewhat  in  line  with  the  marketing 
agreements  which  have  proved  the  most  ef- 
fective measure  the  present  administration 
has  devised,  and  I  believe  some  such  adapta- 
tion can  be  worked  out  for  perishable  crops. 

You  may  have  noted  some  details  in  the 
second  proposal  of  the  Grange  as  I  read  it. 
These  details  recognize  certain  sound  prin- 
ciples. First,  under  any  system  designed  to 
give  agriculture  a  fair  price  someone  must 
estimate  the  domestic  and  export  quotas — 
not  production  quotas,  but  marketing  quotas. 


Having  determined  these,  the  allocation  of 
quotas  to  individuals  should  be  done  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  fanners  themselves. 
Let  me  digress  and  say  that  we  believe  in 
farmer  ownership  and  farmer  control  of  the 
whole  farm  set-up.  We  oppose  centrallBed 
control  and  resent  the  practice  of  making 
up  a  program  in  Washington,  taking  it  out 
and  selling  It  to  the  farmers  with  high  pres- 
sure salesmanship  and  one-sided  presenta- 
tion, and  then  calling  it  the  farmer's 
program. 

Let  me  digress  again  right  here  to  point 
out  that  at  this  point  provision  could  be 
made  for  establishing  a  sliding  scale  on  do- 
mestic quotas  which  would  encourage  the 
family-sized  farm  and  discourage  corpora- 
tion and  large-scale  commercial  farming. 
Then  production  control  would  begin  to  op« 
erate  under  the  self-enforcing  laws  of  eco- 
nomics rather  than  under  regimentation  of 
man-made  laws  and  regulations.  Person- 
ally, I  believe  this  is  Justified  because  I  think 
the  very  safety  of  America  depends  on  main- 
taining the  farm  home  and  a  prosperous 
family-sized  farm  agriculture. 

Were  there  time,  we  might  discuss  In  detail 
two  or  three  other  means  which  might  b« 
applied  to  certain  crops.  It  seems  to  me. 
however,  that  what  is  needed  most  to  Improve 
the  agricultural  situation  is  an  enabling  act 
which  would  set  up  a  board  with  broad  pow- 
ers to  apply  any  one  of  a  half-dozen  meas- 
ures, or  more,  in  the  manner  which  would 
best  meet  the  problems  of  any  crop  or  any 
locality.  I  believe  it  is  entirely  possible  to 
find  means  to  assure  prices  which  will  prove 
compensatory  to  the  good  farmer  on  most  of 
our  basic  farm  products.  Nothing  will  cure 
slovenly  farm  practices,  or  unintelligent  pro- 
duction. Here  an  altogether  different  type 
of  remedy  Is  necessary,  and  that  Is  education. 
In  large  sections  of  our  country,  that  is  a 
crying  need.  But  education  will  do  little 
throughout  some  of  the  large  producing 
farming  areas  which  are  contending  with 
impossible  economic  conditions. 

In  closing,  let  me  remind  you  that  for  20 
years  we  have  struggled  with  this  problem 
and  made  no  progress.  Is  there  any  sound 
reason  why  we  should  not  try  something 
direct  and  effective? 

We  still  have  the  right  to  repeal  laws  If 
necessary,  but  certainly  the  trial  would  not 
result  in  worse  conditions  than  have  pre- 
vailed during  the  past  20  years.  Certainly  we 
could  not  do  more  violence  to  economic  law 
than  we  have  done  during  the  last  dozen 
years. 


Irish  Hare  PUyeil  a  ViUl  Part  w  De- 
Telopment  of  United  States 


REMARKS 


HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW  TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  March  20.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  VINCENT  P.  HARRING- 
TON. OP  IOWA 


H 


Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  pleased 
to  include  a  copy  of  the  speech  delivered 
by  our  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Harrincton]  at  the  ninety- 
second  annual  dinner  of  the  St.  Patrick 
Society  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  held  at  the 
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Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  In  New  York  City 
on  Monday,  March  17,  1941. 

The  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Hasbimg- 
loai  on  that  occasion  follows: 

To  the  United  States:  yes,  to  each  and 
•▼ery  one  of  them  and  the  glortoua  history  of 
them  all.  Within  the  borders  of  each  there 
la  no  Irishman  who  would  not  be  given  a 
warm  welcome.  By  the  same  token  there 
are  none  of  our  people  who  would  not  feel  at 
home  and  proud  of  our  ancestry  because  of 
the  significant  and  vital  part  which  otir  race 
played  in  the  birth  and  development  of  all 
of  the  48. 

In  fact,  the  history  of  the  United  States  Is 
so  emblazoned  and  glorified  with  the  names 
ct  brave  and  brilliant  men  and  women  of 
Irish  blood  who  have  helped  In  the  struggles 
for  the  freedom  of  our  democracy  and  the 
personal  liberties  guaranteed  to  us  under  our 
constitutional  Bill  of  Rights,  that  I  shall  pay 
tribute  In  passing  by  mentioning  the  names 
of  but  few.  They  do  not  need  It.  They 
belong  to  the  ages  Just  as  surely  as  do 
Washington  and  Lincoln.  One  of  the  most 
eloquent  voices  raised  in  the  Continental 
Congress  on  behalf  of  freedom  was  that  of 
John  Rutledge.  Need  I  recall  to  this  audience 
the  deservedly  illustrious  names  and  achieve- 
ments of  Charles  Carroll  of  Maryland.  Maj. 
Oen.  John  Sullivan,  who  opened  the  Revo> 
lutlonary  War  on  land  by  the  storming  of 
Vort  William  and  Mary;  of  Conunodore 
Barry,  or  the  CBriens?  I  want  to  recall 
briefly  the  epic  of  Maurice  O'Brien  and  his 
five  sons.  It  deserves  telling,  and  alwa]rs  de- 
lights gccd  Irish  hearts. 

The  British  warship  Margaretta  came  to 
anchor  in  Madiias  Bay.  Maine,  in  May  1775. 
She  had  been  sent  to  subdxie  the  rebellious 
colonists.  Maurice  O'Brien,  with  his  five 
sons,  got  together  a  beixl  of  patriots,  and 
they  put  out  in  their  fishing  boats  and 
promptly  captured  this  proud  British  ship 
of  war.  Angered  and  humiliated,  the  Brit- 
ish admiral  sent  two  more  war  ships,  the 
DUigenee  and  the  Tapnaguish,  to  ptmish  the 
colonists,  and  to  recapttire  the  Margaretta. 
Instead,  Maurice  O'Brien  and  hia  five  sons, 
heading  a  band  of  patriots,  again  put  out  in 
their  fishing  boats  and  promptly  captured 
these  two  additional  British  warships. 
Jeremiah  O  Brlen,  the  oldest  son.  sailed  with 
the  three  priaes  to  Watertown  where  the 
Provincial  Congress  was  in  session,  and  de- 
livered them  over  to  the  Congress  to  be- 
•oaie  a  part  of  the  first  American  Navy. 

Truly  It  has  been  said  that  Commodore 
Barry  was  the  father  of  the  American  Navy, 
but  that  the  O'Briens  might  be  classed  as  its 
grandfathers. 

But  the  fame  of  Irishmen  and  their  great 
exploits  is  not  confined  to  New  England  or 
New  York  or  Philadelphia,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter, to  any  one  section  of  the  country  or  era 
of  its  history.  The  Great  Plains  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  from  the  Allegheniec  to  the  Rockies, 
and  from  Canada  to  New  Orleans,  felt  the 
Vigorous,  Intelligent  hand  of  the  Irish. 

On  the  slopes  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  the 
great  Southwes*  the  names  of  Irislimen  are 
enshrined  forever.  At  the  Alamo  in  Texas, 
at  Custer's  last  stand  on  the  Little  Bighorn 
River  in  Montana,  the  Irish  served  with  valor 
and  distinction  In  fact,  the  history  of  the 
winning  of  the  West  Is  so  interwoven  with 
the  lives  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Ire- 
land that  a  notable  western  historian  sajrs 
Of  tbem  that  "They  and  their  descendents 
•re  more  nearly  the  truly  great  Americans, 
because  they  are  the  buCdlng  Americans, 
than  any  other  nationality  which  came  to  the 
Shores  of  this  continent  from  the  time  of  its 
discovery." 

Builders— yes:  builders  all — not  alone  with 
hands,  but  with  minds  and  hearts  and  aoula 
•a  well.  In  every  profeesion.  the  arts  and 
•denccs.  In  every  walk  of  life,  you  have  found 
the  Irish  among  the  leaders  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  westward  expansion  and  be- 
fore and  continuing  on  up  to  the  present 


No  race  has  given  the  world  greater  names, 
or  aider  statesmen,  more  successful  generals, 
more  eloquent  orators,  more  enchanting 
poets,  more  entrancing  musicians,  more 
powerful  religious  leaders,  more  energetic 
entrepreneurs,  than  have  the  Irish  people. 

Among  those  whose  names  are  famous  aa 
pioneers  in  the  development  of  western  in- 
dxistry  we  find  James  C.  Flood.  James  G.  Pair, 
and  William  O'Brien,  who  developed  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  the  West.  Cyrus  Mc- 
cormick Invented  the  reaper  and  other  agri- 
cultural implements  which  revolutionized 
farming  in  America,  and  the  great  Mississippi 
Valley  was  transformed  into  the  bread  basket 
of  the  whole  Nation. 

But  gold  and  silver  and  Improved  farm 
machinery  were  not  enough — until  another 
Canadlan-bom  Irishman,  James  J.  Hill,  laid 
the  third  foundation  stone  of  the  wealth  of 
the  Northwest  by  building  its  first  great  rail- 
road system,  thereby  giving  effect  to  its  mag- 
nificent economic  potentialities.  The  story 
of  Jim  Hill's  masterful  planning,  his  untiring 
efforts,  his  ability  to  overcome  obstacle  after 
obstacle,  until  at  last  he  completed  a  great 
transportation  system  from  Chicago  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  is  in  Itself  one  of  the  great 
business  romances  of  modem  times. 

If  it  is  true,  aa  it  has  been  said,  tliat  the 
"Irish  built  the  railroads  of  America,"  then 
It  Is  doubly  true  in  the  case  of  western  rail- 
road development,  because  it  was  to  the  rail- 
road camps  of  the  sixties,  seventies,  eighties, 
and  nineties  that  many  of  the  Irish  immi- 
grants fiocked  for  employment;  and  through- 
out the  West  today  the  sons  and  grandsons 
of  these  people  are  to  be  found  as  leaders  in 
hundreds   of   communities. 

It  was  men  such  as  these  who  helped  to 
hew  this  great  western  nation  out  of  the 
primeval  forests  and  granite-walled  moun- 
tains— always  in  the  forefront  were  the  in- 
domitable Celts. 

But  that  Is  not  the  only  contribution  of 
the  Irish  of  the  plains  and  mountains.  What 
of  religion,  medicine,  education,  poetry? 
Archbishop  Ireland  stands  out  as  a  Gibraltar 
of  Christianity  in  the  West.  To  him,  per- 
haps more  than  to  any  other,  must  go  great 
credit  for  the  vision,  the  courage,  the  hope 
of  the  western  pioneer.  So  great  has  been  his 
influence  for  good  that  even  today  the  work 
that  he  wrought  in  colonization  has  given  the 
States  of  Iowa.  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  the 
Dakotas.  and  Montana,  particularly,  popu- 
lations which  are  more  truly,  humble.  God- 
fearing Americans,  than  any. 

And  who  does  not  recall  the  lovely  lyrical, 
earthy  ballads  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  or 
the  philosophical  mysticism  of  the  poems  of 
Father  Charles  O'Donnell,  both  of  Indiana? 
Who  in  the  educational  world  does  not  re- 
member the  story  of  Thomas  Halfpenny, 
sometimes  called  the  schoolmaster  general  of 
Illinois:  and  who  is  there  who  does  not 
recall  with  a  prayer  in  his  heart  the  skill  of 
that  great  surgeon,  Charles  Murphy,  of 
Chicago? 

To  be  a  bit  more  recent  and  in  still  an- 
other field  of  endeavor,  does  anyone  here 
liave  to  be  reminded  that  the  great  Boston 
College  football  teams  of  the  past  few  years 
have  l)een  coached  by  a  South  IDakota  Irish- 
man, Frank  Leahy;  or  that  those  wonder 
teams  which  Fordham  has  been  turning  out 
are  coached  by  that  Irish  wit  from  Wisconsin, 
Jim  Crowley? 

And  so,  my  friends,  whatever  the  calling — 
wherever  in  this  grand  country  of  ours  we 
may  ciiance  to  l>e — of  one  thing  we  can  be 
certain — there'll  always  be  Irishmen  of  dis- 
tinction. 

In  dosing  I  want  to  repeat  a  story  which 
apfkiies  to  this  last  statement. 

In  the  young  Irish  disorders  in  Ireland  in 
1848  there  were  nine  men  tried  and  convicted 
of  treason  against  Her  Majesty  tlie  Queen. 
All  were  sentenced  to  death,  but  before  pass- 
ing sentence  tixe  Judge  asked  if  there  was 
anything  that  any  of  them  wished  to  say. 
Thomas  Meagher,  speaking  for  all.  said: 


"My  lord,  this  Is  our  first  offense,  but  not 
our  last.  If  you  will  be  easy  with  us  this 
once,  we  promise,  on  our  word  as  gentlemen, 
to  try  and  do  better  next  time.  And  next 
time — sure  we  wont  again  make  the  mistake 
of  being  caught." 

Thereupon,  the  indignant  Judge  sentenced 
them  all  to  die — to  be  hanged  by  the  neck 
until  dead  and  drawn  and  quartered  In  the 
approved  fashion. 

But  passionate  protests  from  all  the  world 
forced  Queen  Victoria  to  conunute  the  sen- 
tences, and  the  nine  men  were  banished  for 
life  and  transported  to  far  away,  wild 
Australia. 

In  1874  word  reached  the  astounded  Queen 
that  the  Sir  Charles  D\iffy,  who  had  Just  been 
elected  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  was  one 
of  the  nine  men  whose  sentences  she  had 
commuted  and  who  had  been  banished  26 
years  before.  On  the  Queen's  demand  the 
records  of  the  rest  of  the  transported  men 
were  revealed,  and  this  is  what  the  amazed 
British  ruler  found  had  happened  to  the 
other  eight  who  had  been  banished  with 
Duffy: 

Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, Montreal;  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
President  of  Council  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

Richard  O'Gorman,  Governor  General  of 
Newfoundland. 

Morris  Lyene,  Attorney  General  of  Aus- 
tralia; and 

Michael  Ireland,  succeeded  him  In  that 
office. 

Terence  McManus  was  a  brigadier  general 
United  States  Army,  as  was  Pa'^rick  Donahue. 

John  Mitchell  was  a  prominent  New  York 
politician  and  the  father  of  New  York's  later 
mayor,  John  Purroy  Mitchell. 

Thomas  Meagher,  who  had  done  the  talk- 
ing for  all  nine  men  at  the  time  of  their 
sentencing,  had  been  Governor  of  Montana. 

So  it  seems  that  Irishmen  will  be  success- 
ful any  time,  an3rwhere,  under  any  circum- 
stances. We  are  a  strange  mixture  of  suc- 
cess, happiness,  and  sometimes  melancholy. 
The  tear  and  the  smile  oftentimes  sparkle 
on  the  cheek  together.  The  warm,  deep, 
impetuous  temperament  of  the  Irish  must 
have  been  the  inspiration  for  these  few  lines 
from  Santayana: 

"O  world,  thou  knowest  not  the  better  part. 
It  is  not  wisdom  only  to  be  wise, 
And  on  the  inward  vision  close  the  eyes, 
But  it  is  wisdom  to  l)elieve  the  heart." 

And  so  again  I  say  to  the  Irish  of  the  United 
States — north,  south,  east,  and  west — they 
have  built,  and  planned,  and  fought,  and 
studied  well;  but  in  so  doing  they  have  not 
forgotten  thr  dictates  of  their  souls,  nor  of 
their  hearts. 


Agriculture   During   and  After   the   Na- 
tional-Defense Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF   MOINXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  25,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  DR.  JOHN  LEE 
COULTER 


Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  to 
me,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting 
the  views  of  Dr.  John  Lee  Coulter  on  the 
important  matter  of  agriculture  during 
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and  after  the  national-defense  crisis,  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try. Dr.  Coulter  is  one  of  the  leading 
agricultural  economists  of  our  country. 
The  address  follows: 

At  this  time,  when  so  much  special  con- 
sideration is  l>eing  given  to  foreign  wars  and 
to  national  defense  (by  the  Government  and 
by  writers  and  speakers  in  the  press  and  over 
the  radio),  it  may  ise  wise  to  pause  for  a  few 
moments  to  ask  about  the  Nation's  welfare 
from  the  point  of  view  of  food  products,  fiber 
and  textile  materials,  leather  products,  sugar, 
and  the  many  other  special  products  of  agri- 
culture. I  shall,  therefore,  devote  the  short 
period  at  my  command  to  a  brief  discussion 
of  such  problems  as — 

(1)  Will  there  be  enough  of  all  of  these 
important  farm  products  for  all  of  our 
people? 

(2)  To  whiat  extent  must  we  depend  upon 
imports  to  supply  our  national  requirements? 

(3)  Are  there  any  important  surpliises 
available  for  export  or  to  acciunulate  as 
reserves? 

(4)  Would  it  l>e  desirable  to  curtail  pro- 
duction of  some  farm  products  while  encour- 
aging the  expansion  of  others? 

(5)  What  about  the  price  structure  and 
inflation? 

(6)  What  chance  is  there  for  farmers  to 
reach  price  parity  or  to  gain  a  fair  share  of 
the  national  income? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  vital  problems 
confronting  the  pe<}ple  of  this  country,  from 
the  standpoint  of  agriculture.  Since  time 
does  not  permit  a  lull  outline  and  discussion 
of  all  of  different  aspects  of  agriculture's 
situation,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  only 
a  brief  reference  to  these. 

BOW  NXASLT  SELF -FRO  vmiNG  IS  TBS  CNTTCD 
STATES? 

1.  Clearly,  our  first  problem  is  whether  there 
will  be  enough  of  all  important  agricultural 
products  to  supply  the  people  of  this  country 
during  this  crisis.  The  answer  is  "yes."  The 
United  States  is  in  an  entirely  different  posi- 
tion from  Great  Britain  or  the  Continent 
of  Europe  or  the  great  Chinese-Japanese  Em- 
pires or  other  great  areas  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Fortunately,  the  United  States,  ex- 
tending from  the  Canadian  border  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  seaboard,  has  such  a  wide  range  of 
temperatxire,  of  rainfall,  of  soils,  of  altitudes, 
etc. — indeed,  such  a  wide  range  of  all  of  the 
Important  natural  features — that  it  may  be 
said  without  fear  of .  contradiction  that  no 
other  similar  area  and  no  other  country  in 
the  world  Is  so  abundantly  provided  with  so 
nearly  every  important  agricultural  product- 
grains  and  seeds,  fruits  and  vegetables,  live- 
stock products  of  every  sort,  and  important 
special  products  svch  as  sugars,  starches,  oils 
and  fats,  and  the  like. 

Even  such  exotic  or  foreign  products  as 
bananas,  coffee,  and  cocoa  are  readily  avail- 
able in  Latin-American  countries  immediately 
south  of  us.  Only  a  few  special  agrlcult\ntii 
items  such  as  tea  and  rubber  are  not  avail- 
able in  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  quanti- 
ties sufficient  for  ox\x  normal  use.  And  now 
science  is  advancing  so  rapidly  that  we  may 
presently  find  ourselves  producing  In  factories 
synthetic  rubber  and  such  fibers  and  other 
products  as  are  not  available  to  us  in  their 
natural  form.  On  this  point  it  may  vmques- 
tlonably  be  stated  that  the  United  States  Is 
more  nearly  independent  of  outside  sources 
than  any  other  nation,  large  or  small,  on  the 
face  of  the  globe. 

Many  students,  political  leaders,  business- 
men, and  others — hearing  of  the  world  strug- 
gle for  food  and  ether  farm  products — are 
often  led  into  the  false  position  of  trying 
to  drag  us  Into  the  same  struggle. 

WBAT    ABOUT    OT7K    NKEDS    FOR    IMPORTS? 

2.  Prom  what  I  have  already  said,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  second  question  has  largely 
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answered  itself.  The  United  States  does  not 
need  to  depend  in  any  large  measure  upon 
foreign  areas  for  products  of  agricultviral 
origin  except  such  exotic  items  as  already 
referred  to — like  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  rubber,  etc. 
It  is  true  ttiat  in  normal  times  we  do  import 
considerable  quantities  of  various  products 
of  farm  origin,  especially  of  fibers  such  as 
silk.  Jute,  wool,  linen  and  coarse  fibers  such 
as  hemp  and  sisal.  But  in  the  case  of  many 
of  these,  the  people  of  this  country  could 
very  well  get  along  for  long  periods  without 
great  worry,  and  many  of  them  or  their 
equivalents  could  readily  be  produced  by  our 
ovm  farmers  or  in  S3mthetic  factories. 

WBAT    ABOUT    XXPORTS    OF    STTRFLUB    PRODUCTS? 

3.  Our  next  question  had  to  do  with  the 
problem  of  exporting  burdensome  surpluses 
of  a  few  staple  farm  products.  During  nor- 
mal times  the  United  States  has  been  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  surplus  producers  of 
certain  nonperlshable  products  such  as  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  wheat,  and  has  had  con- 
siderable quantities  of  some  other  Important 
farm  products  available  for  export.  Our  prin- 
cipal markets  for  these  products  have  been 
Great  Britain  and  various  western  BTuropcan 
countries  together  with  Japan.  Ail  of  these 
are  now  involved  in  military  activities.  In 
other  words,  our  export  markets  for  perhaps 
two-thirds  of  our  surplus  products  are  new 
largely  closed  to  us.  As  a  result,  one  of  the 
leading  problems  confronting  agriculture  In 
the  present  crisis  is  what  to  do  with  these 
surplus  products. 

SBOnU)  WB  ATTEMPT  TO  REDUCE  EITRPLUS  ITKMS 
AND    EXPAND    OTHEB    PRODUCTS? 

4.  During  the  great  World  War  tremen- 
dous armies  moved  back  and  forth  over 
Europe  and  destroyed  literally  millions  of 
acres  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye.  as  well 
as  sugar  l)eets  and  other  crops  Large  por- 
tions of  the  gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards 
were  destroyed,  and  untold  numbers  of  live- 
stock were  consumed  dtiring  the  emergency. 
A  tremendous  market  was  opened  for  most 
of  oiu-  surplus  farm  products  and  prices 
doubled  In  a  relatively  short  time.  But  an 
entirely  different  situation  presents  Itself 
during  the  present  struggle.  Destruction  In 
the  warring  areas  is  lieing  held  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  Increased  prcductlon  is  being 
stressed.  Now  our  problem  really  Is,  Shall  we 
continue  to  produce  these  surpluses  and 
accumulate  great  warehouses  full  of  cotton, 
tobacco,  wheat,  and  other  Items,  or  devote 
more  attention  to  other  farm  products? 

WBAT   ABOUT  TBE  PRICE   STRUCTURE? 

6.  Turning  to  the  domestic  market,  at- 
tention is  frequently  called  to  the  fact  that 
many  millions  formerly  unemployed  will 
presently  be  fully  engaged  as  a  result  of  the 
vast  defense  program  now  being  organized. 
It  is  suggested  that  with  the  reemployment 
of  five  or  ten  million  workers,  there  will  be 
a  tremendous  Increase  in  the  domestic  de- 
mand for  food,  textiles,  leather,  and  all  other 
farm  products.  It  Is  even  sxiggested  that 
domestic  prices  of  these  farm  products  may 
again  advance  to  relatively  high  levels. 

Lest  this  point  of  view  be  overemphasised, 
it  may  t»e  well  to  remember  that  during  the 
long  depression  period,  through  which  this 
coimtry  has  been  passing,  practically  all  of 
the  unemployed^  have  been  fed  and  clothed. 
If  they  were  un;.ble  to  purchase  supplies 
from  normal  earnings,  they  have  been  largely 
provided  through  government  or  other  chan- 
nels. While  it  is  true  that  the  least  pros- 
perous would  undoubtedly  buy  more  meats, 
dairy,  and  poultry  products,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables if  they  were  financially  able,  it  prob- 
ably would  not  be  wise  to  conclude  that  the 
demand  at  home  wiU  be  increased  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  jxistlfy  any  hope  for — or 
fear  of — run-away  prices  due  to  change  in 
domestic  demand.  If  there  should  be  a  large 
shift  from  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat  and  other 
stcplus  crops  to  the  livestock  items,  fruits. 


vegetables,  etc.,  it  Is  more  likely  that  the 
prices  of  all  would  suffer. 

If  there  is  a  great  upsurge  In  prices.  It  Is 
more  likely  to  be  due  to  an  unsound  economic 
structure,  unwise  Increases  in  wage  rates,  or 
other  undesirable  situations. 

And  In  this  connection  it  will  be  well  for 
those  engaged  In  agriculture  to  bear  In  mind 
that  prices  of  commodities  and  aervices  which 
farmers  must  buy  may  advance  at  as  great  a 
rate  or  even  more  rapidly  than  prices  of 
products  which  farmers  have  for  sale.  Since 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  a  great  expansion 
In  the  market  for  such  ccnnmodltles  as  cotton, 
tobacco,  wheat,  and  some  other  stable  prod- 
ucts, It  is  more  likely  that  agriculture  will 
be  less  well  off  as  a  remit  of  the  national- 
defense  crisis  now  receiving  almoet  universal 
consideration. 

WBAT  CBANCX  IS  TBERX  FOR  FARMERS  TO  ATTAIN 
PRIGS    PARITT    OR    INCOME    PARfrT? 

6.  The  Inst  question  stated  is  particularly 
pertinent  at  the  present  time  because  of  the 
fact  that  during  the  last  3  years  (1938,  1939. 
and  1940)  the  National  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  continued  to  report  that,  in  spite 
of  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
farmers  have  received  an  average  of  lets  than 
80  percent  of  what  is  defined  as  price  parity, 
which  was  set  as  the  goal  in  order  to  attain 
for  agriculture  a  fair  share  of  the  national 
income. 

Another  way  to  state  this  question  is  to 
inquire  whether  It  is  likely  that  new  con- 
ditions in  the  world,  including  our  own  na- 
tional-defense program,  will  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  bring  farm  prices  and  farm 
income  into  harmony  with  prices  In  general 
and  national  Income  in  general — In  face  of 
the  fact  that  the  Government,  after  yeais  of 
experimentation  and  effort,  has  failed  to  ac- 
complish these  desirable  goals. 

New,  I  have  reviewed  only  a  few  of  the 
special  prcblems  which  clearly  are  going  to 
face  those  interested  in  ttie  welfare  of  agri- 
culture. There  is  nothing  in  the  picture  thus 
far  to  indicate  great  gains  for  farmers  as  a 
result  of  the  new  wars  now  raging  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  world  or  as  a  feature  of  the 
national -defense  boom.  In  other  vrords.  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  farmers  may  hope 
to  secvire  a  more  equitable  share  in  the  na- 
tional Income.  The  situation  thus  far.  in  the 
new  wars  which  are  raging,  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  during  the  great  World  War 
of  25  years  ago. 

ARE  WE  PREPARED  TO  FACE  TBE  PROBLEMS  WHICB 
MUST  BE  MET  WBEN  PEACE  TAKES  TBE  PLACE 
OF  WAR? 

Even  SO  short  a  discussion  as  that  which  is 
possible  in  10  or  15  minutes  would  be  incom- 
plete without  a  concluding  reference  to  pro- 
spective conditions  when  peace  is  restored 
and  great  wasteful  and  extravagant  programs 
have  come  to  an  end.  Undoubtedly  much  of 
the  world  is  already  weary  of  the  conflict  and 
wishes  that  somehow  de.struction  and  waste 
might  be  brought  to  the  earliest  possible 
close. 

Whether  peace  comes  soon  or  is  long  de- 
layeo,  what  the  outcome  may  be,  and  how  the 
terms  of  peace  are  finally  negotiated  are  not 
a  part  of  my  statement.  I  am  only  presenting 
some  of  the  leading  problems  of  agriculture 
which  should  not  be  left  to  solve  themselves. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  agriculture  and  of 
national  welfare,  it  is  important  we  begin 
even  now  to  consider  the  difficult  problems 
which  must  present  themselves  with  the 
close  of  wars  and  national-defense  programs. 
If.  as  a  result  of  pjrramiding  wages,  prices, 
and  values,  the  United  States,  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  moves  into  a  new  period 
of  uncontrollable  inflation  because  of  un- 
sound and  unwise  economic  programs,  must 
we  again  pass  through  a  great  period  of  de- 
flation and  depression?  Must  we  again  face 
a  period  of  vast  unemployment  and  distress? 
Must  we  again  face  a  period  of  bankruptcy 
and  economic  chaos? 
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My  only  concliislon  at  the  moment  Is  that 
It  woiild  seem  that,  as  part  of  the  great  na- 
tional-defense program,  the  time  had  already 
arrived  when  thoughtful  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration should  b«  given  to  the  probable 
situation  after  the  f\iry  of  wars  have  spent 
their  force.  If  we  merely  stand  by  and  hope 
that  demand  for  farm  products  will  increase, 
that  farm  prices  will  be  Improved,  and  that 
farmers'  share  In  the  national  income  will  be 
more  jiut,  and,  at  the  same  time,  assiime 
that  new  burdens  will  not  come  to  farmers 
in  the  form  of  taxes  and  higher  prices  for  all 
goods  and  services  purchased,  is  it  not  likely 
that  we  are  Indeed  living  in  a  fool's  paradise, 
engaged  in  wishful  thlnlilng,  and  counting 
upon  short-time  galn^  to  conceal  the  distress 
^long-time  losses? 

If  I  had  one  wish  more  than  any  other  to 
ezpreas,  it  would  be  that  agricultural  leaders, 
and  all  others  interested  In  both  agricul- 
tural and  national  welfare,  begin  to  turn 
their  attention  now  not  only  to  the  Imme- 
diate problems  Involved  but  to  the  long-time 
dllBcultles  which  may  confront  us  as  a  result 
of  present  chaos. 


Sao  Francisco  Bay  and  Honters  Point 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CAuroBiru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVEB 


Tuesday,  March  25,  1941 


Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  the  strategic  Importance  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  Hunters  Point,  with 
its  immense  drydocks.  which  are  among 
the  largest  drydocks  in  the  world,  has 
been  stressed  by  the  Navy  and  War  De- 
partments. 

The  recent  purchase  Oi  Hunters  Point 
by  the  Government  was  based  on  the 
findings  and  report  of  special  naval 
boards  on  many  occasions.  Nearly  25 
years  ago  a  special  commission  appointed 
by  Congress,  having  Admiral  J.  W.  Helm 
as  senior  member,  reported,  in  part,  as 
follows  : 

Ban  Francisco  Bay  Is  the  only  body  of  water 
on  the  Pacific  coast  south  of  Cape  Flattery 
offering  a  safe  anchorage  from  wind  and 
weather  to  a  large  number  of  ships  which  can 
be  entered  under  all  ordinary  conditions  of 
wind  and  sea. 

San  n«nclsco  Bay  has  ample  anchorage, 
with  a  good  holding  ground  for  a  fleet  of  any 
stse. 

Later  Admiral  Charles  F.  Hughes,  then 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

San  Francisco  Bay  Is,  as  you  know,  the  prin- 
cipal harbor  of  the  Pacific  coast.  To  my 
mind,  it  belongs  to  the  Nation;  it  Is  not  the 
property  of  California  nor  of  the  cities  that 
are  on  Its  shores.  Prom  Its  nat^^al  advan- 
tages and  its  location,  San  Francisco  Bay  Is 
certain  to  be  the  major  continental  fleet  base 
for  any  extensive  campaign  in  the  Pacific.  It 
will  be  the  point  where  the  fleet  will  concen- 
trate at  the  beginning  of  a  war. 

When  the  bill  authorizing  the  purchase 
of  Hunters  Point  was  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Naval  Affairs,  former  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  Admiral  William  D. 
Leahy  made  the  following  statement  dur- 
Im  the  hearings: 


The  program  does  not  provide  for  a  naval 
drydock  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  arer.  capa- 
ble of  taking  a  major  capital  ship.  The  pri- 
vately owned  drydocks  at  H-  nters.  Point, 
lacking  In  the  equipment  necessary  for  re- 
pairs to  our  large  war  vessels,  are  not  a  satis- 
factory solution  to  the  Navy'.--  problem  In  time 
of  war. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Navy  should  acquire  the 
Hunters  Point  drydocks  and  should  provide 
weight-handling  facilities,  power  connections, 
gaUey,  latrines,  storehouses,  and  an  assembly 
plant  to  permit  the  overhaul  of  our  largest 
vessels  In  conjunction  with  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard. 

On  March  8,  1939,  in  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  made  the  following 
statement  with  regard  to  the  need  of 
naval  docking  facilities: 

The  situation  confronting  the  Navy  with 
respect  to  adequate  drydocklng  facilities  Is  of 
serious  concern  to  the  national  defense.  Dock- 
ing facilities  on  the  west  coast  and  in  Hawaii 
are  now  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
existing  fleet  In  time  of  peace.  Even  with 
the  completion  of  the  drydocks  now  under 
construction  at  the  Navy  Yards,  Mare  Island 
and  Puget  Sound,  the  peacetime  situation 
will  become  steadily  worse  unless  further 
relief  Is  afforded  as  vessels  now  under  con- 
struction or  authorized  are  added  to  the  fleet. 

The  question  of  docking  facilities  has  been 
the  subject  of  exhaustive  study  and  analysis 
In  the  Navy  Department  over  a  great  many 
years.  Shortages  exist  In  all  sizes  of  docks 
to  meet  peacetime  and  wartime  requirements. 
As  a  result  of  these  studies  the  Department 
has  outlined  a  program  of  additional  docking 
facilities  considered  essential  for  the  proper 
support  of  the  fleet  in  the  Pacific. 

The  results  of  the  studies  mentioned  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  above  quotation  In- 
dicate the  absolute  need  for  13  additional 
drydocks  on  the  west  coast  and  in  Hawaii  If 
the  overhaxU  requirements  of  the  Navy  now 
In  being,  under  construction,  or  authorized 
are  to  be  met.  As  regards  sizes  of  these  ad- 
ditional docks,  these  are  as  follows: 

Battleship  and  carrier 2 

Cruiser 2 

Destroyer  and  destroyer  leader 9 

During  these  same  hearings  Rear  Ad- 
miral Ben  Moreell,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks,  made  an  equally 
strong  presentation  before  the  committee 
urging  the  purchase  of  Hunters  Point. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
now  Public  Law  No.  106,  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee,  by  resolution,  re- 
quested the  appointment  of  a  special 
naval  board  to  make  further  study  and 
negotiate  for  a  purchase  price  for  Hun- 
ters  Point  and  Hunters  Point  di^ydocks. 
This  special  board  subsequently  reported 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  Government 
acquiring  the  property  and  agreed  on  a 
purchase  price  of  $3,933,572.  In  addi- 
tion  to  the  purchase  price,  an  additional 
$2,000,000  was  appropriated  for  the  nec- 
essary equipment  referred  to  by  Admiral 
Leahy. 

It  has  developed  that  the  $2,000,000, 
in  addition  to  the  purchase  price  of  the 
property,  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet 
the  present  emergency.  Both  Admiral 
Harold  R.  Stark,  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, and  Resu*  Admiral  Ben  Moreell, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
recommend  an  additional  appropriation 
of  $2,500,000  at  this  time  to  adequately 
equip  Hunters  Point  for  the  repair  of 
larger  naval  vessels. 

The  special  board  on  Hunters  Point 
drydocks,  In  its  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  made  particular  reference 


to  inadequate  drydock  facilities  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  as  follows: 

studies  of  shipbuilding  and  drydock  facul- 
ties, both  naval  and  commercial,  show  that 
on  the  Pacific  coast  there  are  at  the  present 
time  only  one  existing  naval  drydock  and  an- 
other under  construction  which  will  accom- 
modate battleships  and  aircraft  carriers. 
(Dock  No.  3,  at  Hunters  Point,  which  is  a 
commercial  dock,  is  not  taken  Into  considera- 
tion for  reasons  which  will  be  made  apparent 
In  the  next  paragraph.)  Both  of  these  docks 
are  located  at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard, 
Bremerton.  Wash.  In  other  words,  In  a  coast 
line  some  1,260  mUes  long,  naval  facilities  for 
docking  our  capital  ships  exist  at  only  one 
point,  namely,  the  northern  terminus  of  our 
coast  line.  Except  during  the  summer 
months,  operations  of  the  fieet  are  carried  on 
at  least  1,000  or  more  miles  to  the  southward 
of  this  point.  This  means,  In  effect,  that  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  any  of  our  major 
ships  requiring  regular  or  emergency  docking 
In  naval  docks  must  steam  on  the  order  of 
2,000  or  more  miles.  With  excellent  faculties 
available  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  such 
a  procedure  Is  economically  unsound.  Fur- 
thermore It  Is  Illogical  to  presuppose  that,  In 
the  event  of  a  national  emergency,  concen- 
tration of  all  of  ovir  major  ships  would  take 
place  at  only  one  point,  and  that  point  the 
most  northern  one,  of  our  Pacific  frontier. 
Thus,  both  from  economic  and  strategic  view- 
points, the  establishment  of  a  naval  drydock 
capable  of  taking  care  of  our  capital  ships  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  is  fully  war- 
ranted.   •     •    • 

The  power-length  ratios  of  naval  vessels  are 
many  times  greater  than  those  of  commercial 
vessels  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  normal 
commercial  yard  does  not  have  the  shop  ca- 
pacity nor  the  weight-handling  equipment 
which  are  essential  for  proper  overhaul  of 
naval  vessels.  As  was  pointed  out,  the  Hunt- 
ers Point  dock  Is  lacking  In  even  the  mini- 
mum essential  facilities  for  minor  overhaul 
and  the  present  owners  have  failed  to  provide 
these  facilities  on  the  ground  that  the  Income 
from  their  plant  does  not  warrant  the  neces- 
sary expenditure. 

There  are  two  graving  docks  at  Hunt- 
ers Point — the  larger  of  the  two  will  dock 
any  ship  that  can  pass  through  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  smaller  dock  can 
accommodate  ships  of  the  cruiser  type. 

Hunters  Point  drydocks  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  and  the  Bremerton  Navy  Yard 
drydocks  are  the  only  docking  facilities 
along  our  entire  Pacific  coast — extend- 
ing more  than  2.000  miles  from  Canada 
to  Mexico — which  are  capable  of  han- 
dling large  ships,  such  as  men-of-war, 
airplane  carriers,  or  •  large  merchant 
ships,  for  repairs.  The  Hunters  Point 
drydocks  are  advantageously  located 
about  midway  between  the  Canadian  and 
Mexican  borders,  while  the  Bremerton 
facilities  are  815  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco  Bay.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
you  will  follow  the  great  triangle  extend- 
ing from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  Hawaii 
and  thence  to  the  Panama  Canal,  often 
referred  to  by  the  Navy  Department, 
there  are  only  four  drydocks  within  the 
triangle — two  on  the  Pacific  coast,  one 
at  Pearl  Harlwr,  and  one  at  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  located 
on  the  northerly  end  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  under  normal  conditions  employs 
approximately  3,000  men.  Today  there 
are  over  17,000  men  employed  in  that 
yard.  This  force  is  being  increased  daily. 
By  reason  of  inadequate  housing  facili- 
ties, thousands  of  men  journey  miles  to 
their  employment  in  this  particular  navy 
yard.    There  are  men  living  in  the  vicin- 
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Ity  of  Hunters  Pclnt  who  travel  daily  to 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  making  a 
60-mile  round  trip  back  and  forth  to 
work,  necessitating  the  payment  of  four 
bridge  tolls.  It  is  estimated  that  75  per- 
cent of  the  work  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  is  reconditioning  and  repairs. 
This  is  the  very  purpose  for  which  the 
Government  purchased  Hunters  Point — 
to  recondition  and  repair  the  larger  ships 
f  the  Navy. 

It  should  be  known  and  without  any 
Intended  reflection  on  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard,  which  was  built  on  the  upper 
end  of  San  Francisco  Bay  during  a  period 
before  vessels  of  the  present  draft  were 
contemplated,  that  30  percent  of  the 
present  tonnage  of  our  Navy  could,  under 
no  circumstances,  be  taken  to  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  for  repairs. 

The  Navy  which  is  the  first  line  of  our 
national  defense  consists  of  three  links — 
the  Navy,  the  merchant  marine,  and  fa- 
cilities to  build,  dock,  and  repair  ships, 
all  of  which  are  interdependent  upon 
each  other. 

Regardless  of  the  warning  of  the  high- 
est naval  authorities  for  years,  including 
the  recent  statement  by  that  eminent 
authority  on  naval  affairs,  former  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  William  D.  Leahy, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  disregarded 
these  appeals  and  warnings  and  elimi- 
nated the  reasonable  request  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $2,500,000  to  complete  the 
necessary  equipment  of  Hunters  Point. 

Based  upon  my  own  lifetime  study  of 
these  Pacific  coast  marine  matters,  I 
most  urgently  recommend  Congress  ap- 
propriate these  funds  that  the  Hunters 
Point  drydock  facilities  may  in  fact  be- 
come the  great  defense  asset  intended. 


Payment  to  the  San  Carlos  Apadie 
Indians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  25,  1941 


MEMORIAL    FROM    THE   ARIZONA    STATE 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  Seventy-fifth  and  Sev- 
enty-sixth Congresses  I  have  endeavored 
to  get  through  a  measure  which  would 
correct  a  mistake  made  by  our  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  some  lands  lying  south 
of  the  Gila  River  in  Arizona  and  known 
as  the  San  Carlos  strip.  This  legislation 
is  needed  to  deal  justly  by  the  Indians 
and  also  certain  white  settlers  who  are 
now  occupying  the  land.  We  did  pass 
the  bill  early  In  the  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress but  in  such  a  form  as  to  merit  a 
Presidential  veto.  On  February  14,  1940, 
the  House  gave  further  consideration  to 
this  legislation,  which  had  passed  the 
Senate  and  been  several  times  reported 
cut  unanimously  by  the  House  Indian 
Affairs  Committee.  This  legislation  has 
again  been  introduced,  and  the  following 


memorial  from  the  Arizona  State  Legis- 
lature requests  favorable  action  on  it  at 
this  time. 
The  memorial  is  as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Memorial  2 

Concurrent  memorial  relating  to  authoriza- 
tion by  Congress  of  payment  to  the  San 
Carlos  Apache  Indians  for  lands  ceded  by 
them  and  the  reopening  of  the  lands  to 
location  and  entry 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 

A  biU  (S.  254)  is  now  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress to  authorize  payment  to  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  Indians  for  the  lands  ceded  by  them 
in  the  agreement  of  February  25,  1896,  and 
reopening  the  lands  to  mineral  entry  and 
making  them  a  part  of  the  public  domain. 

The  bill  in  question  Is  designed  to  rectify 
errors  made  by  governmental  agencies  in  per- 
mitting citizens  to  homestead  lands  In  the 
so-called  San  Carlos  strip  and  in  issuing 
patents  to  the  State  of  Arizona  and  leases 
to  other  persons  for  lands  therein,  whereas 
under  the  agreement  above  referred  to  the 
land  shoul '  have  been  opened  to  mineral 
entry  only. 

The  proposed  bill  appears  to  provide  the 
only  equitable  metliod  of  preserving  the 
rights  of  all  parties  concerned,  and  all  parties 
concerned  favor  passage  of  the  measure.  It 
is  unjust  that  citizens  who  have  expended 
much  time  and  money  In  developing  lands 
in  the  San  Carlos  strip  should  be  ousted 
therefrom  when  the  fault  lies  not  with  the 
citizens  but  the  governmental  agencies.  It 
Is  likewise  unjust  that  the  lands  be  used 
without  compensating  the  San  Carlos  Apache 
Indians  therefor;  and  it  appears  that.  If 
other  settlement  be  not  soon  made,  the  In- 
dians and  the  Indian  Service  wUl  demand 
complete  restoration  of  the  lands  involved. 

Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona  (the 
Senate  concurring) ,  prays.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  speedily  enact  8.  254, 
authorizing  payment  to  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  Indians  for  lands  ceded  by  them,  and 
reopening  those  lands  to  mineral  entry,  in 
order  to  settle  for  all  time  the  confusing 
and  conflicting  claims  to  the  lands,  and  to  do 
Justice  to  all  parties. 


Kenneth  Farrand  Simpson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  March  25,  1941 


Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  saddest  sights  to  me  In 
Washington  i3  that  of  this  Capitol  when 
the  fiags  are  flying  at  half  mast. 

There  is  nothing  morbid  about  my  feel- 
ing, and  it  certainly  is  not  fear.  Rather 
I  find  myself  musing  about  the  shattered 
dreams,  the  broken  plans,  and  the  un- 
fulfilled Intentions  of  some  late  and 
lamented  colleague  who  may  or  may  not 
have  been  a  close  friend  or  associate. 
For,  only  a  few  mortals  In  the  eleventh 
hour  of  their  life  have  been  privileged  to 
cry  out  in  all  truth: 

My  work  is  done.  I  have  carried  out  aU 
my  plans  and  ambitions. 

That  more  of  us  are  not  enabled  to 
do  that  is  perhaps  the  greatest  tragedy 


of  life.  Perhaps  it  Is  fate,  perhaps  It  Is 
our  own  fault,  because  we  have  some- 
how failed  to  use  fully  each  shining  min- 
ute and  hour  that  life  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal. I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  expect 
to  ever  know  in  life. 

What  I  do  know  is  that  when  my 
friend  Kenneth  Farrand  Simpson  died 
recently,  a  useful  life  was  shattered  in 
midflight.  Still  gloriously  young,  he  had 
apparently  ventured  only  a  few  steps 
toward  his  goal  of  great  usefulness  to 
this  Nation.  His  service  as  a  soldier  and 
his  great  serevice  to  his  Nation  and  party 
had  only  whetted  his  ambition  to  one 
day  work  harder  among  us  and  help 
make  the  Nation's  laws  and  play  his  part 
in  guiding  us  toward  more  peaceful  in- 
tercourse with  other  nations. 

I  had  ample  chance  to  study  him 
closely  and  to  learn  his  ideals.  I  found 
him  high-minded,  eager,  intensely  de- 
voted to  his  party  and  strikingly  loyal  to 
his  friends.  Party  meant  much  to  him. 
We  owe  him  much  for  having  infused 
such  tremendous  energy  and  revitalizing 
infiuence  in  again  making  his  party  a 
powerful  factor  in  governmental  affairs — 
city.  State,  and  Nation. 

At  45,  Kenneth  Farrand  Simpson  had 
gone  far  along  the  road  of  life.  At  45 
he  had  gone  farther  in  fact  than  many 
of  us  here  assembled  may  have  the  privi- 
lege of  going.  How  close  he  came  to  hii 
ultimate  goal  none  of  us  can  know,  but 
if  he  could  speak  it  would  be  to  urge  us 
on  to  our  best  and  to  be  loj'al  to  our 
dreams  and  faithful  to  our  ideals. 

He  was  that  way  on  earth  and  the  fact 
death  has  removed  him  from  us  does  not 
seem  to  dim  the  courage  his  presence 
seemed  to  ever  infuse. 


The  St  Lavnrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF   MEW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  March  25,  1941 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  AGREEMENT  PERTATN- 
INO  TO  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAV7AY 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cursory 
glance  through  the  context  of  the  new 
agreement  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  for  the  construction  of 
what  has  become  known  as  a  St.  Law- 
rence seaway,  would  indicate  that  there 
is  very  little  difference  between  that  and 
the  proposed  treaty  of  1938  for  the  same 
project. 

I  have  studied  the  new  agreement 
carefully,  comparing  it  with  the  proposed 
treaty  of  1938,  and  find  some  significant 
changes  in  phraseology,  meaning,  and  in- 
tent. There  are  many  of  my  colleagues 
who  would  be  Interested  in  this  analysifi. 
I  beUeve,  and  therefore,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  In- 
chide  the  following  which  sets  out  article 
by  article,  the  provisions  cited  in  the  pro- 
posed treaty  of  1938.  and  those  in  th« 
present  agreement: 
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St.  Lawxxncz  Seawat  and  Powih  Pbojzct 


ACKCtiasrt  or  1941 
Article  I 

The  Commission:  Article  I  of  the  agree- 
nent  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  Great 
Zjakes-St.  Lawrence  Basin  Commission  con- 
sisting of  not  more  than  10  meml>ers  of 
whom  an  equal  number  shall  be  appointed 
by  each  Government.  By  an  exchange  of 
notes  the  Governments  may  change  the  num- 
ber of  members  on  the  Commission,  provided, 
however,  that  an  equal  representation  of  each 
Government  be  maintained  (subpar.  1,  4). 
The  Governments,  by  an  exchange  of  notes, 
shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  con- 
duct of  the  Commission,  and  may  extend  or 
abridge  Its  powers  and  duties,  and  upon  com- 
pletion of  Its  duties,  may  terminate  Its  exis- 
tence (subpar.  4) . 

Divisions  of  work:  The  Commission  Is  to 
allocate  construction  to  the  two  Governments 
In  such  a  way  that  each  Government  shall 
construct  the  works  within  its  own  territory 
or  an  equivalent  proportion  in  the  Interna- 
tional Rapids  section  (subpar.  1-b). 

Other  duties  of  Commission:  To  prepare 
plans  and  specifications  for  construction 
work  In  the  International  Rapids  section.  In 
accordance  with  controlled  single-stage  proj- 
ect (238-242)  for  works  In  the  International 
Rapids  section:  to  approve  all  contracts  In 
behalf  of  the  Governments  for  works  in  the 
International  Rapids  section;  sujiervlse  con- 
struction, and  submit  annual  reports  to  the 
Ocvemments,  on  the  progress  of  the  works; 
to  certify  to  the  Governments  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  works,  and  perform  other 
duties  assigned  to  It,  by  the  agreement. 


The  countries  further  agree:  The  Com- 
mission shall  have  authority  to  employ  such 
persons  and  make  such  expenditures  as  may 
be  necessary:  may  avail  itself  of  governmental 
agencies,  ofQcers,  etc.,  as  may  be  available; 
that  remuneration  and  general  expenses,  etc., 
of  Its  members  shall  be  paid  by  the  respec- 
tive Governments  and  that  other  expenses  of 
the  Commission  except  as  provided  for  In 
Article  in  shall  be  borne  by  the  Governments 
In  equal  moieties  (subpar.  2) . 

Both  Governments  agree  to  permit  entry 
Into  their  countries  within  the  work  areas 
Involved  In  the  agreement — International 
Section,  Niagara  River  Section — of  personnel 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  and  to  exempt 
such  personnel  from  the  operation  of  their 
immigration  laws  and  regulations  within 
those  areas.  The  same  thing  applies  In  the 
case  of  materials,  should  the  Commission 
allocate  certain  construction  works  for  one 
Government  to  perform  In  the  territory  of  the 
other  Government  (subpar.  3). 
Article  11 

Financial  obligations  of  Canada:  Accord- 
ing to  this  article,  Canada  agrees  to  construct 
wtjrks  In  the  international  rapids  section 
allocated  to  Canada  by  the  Commission,  and 
to  operate  and  maintain  cur  arrange  therefor, 
works  situated  within  Canada  (subpar.  a) . 

Canada  further  agrees  to  complete  at  a 
date  not  later  than  December  31,  1948,  the 
Canadian  links  In  the  seaway,  including  the 
Welland  Canal  deepening,  providing,  however, 
that  war  conditions  or  defense  requirements 
justify  a  modification  of  this  period  of  time 
when  Canadian  work  shall  be  completed,  the 
Oovemments  may.  by  exchange  of  notes,  de- 
fer or  expedite  their  completion  (subpar.  b). 
Article  III 

Financial  obligations  of  the  United  States: 
Aooordlng  to  this  article,  the  United  States 
to  cons^uct  works  In  the  international 
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Article  I 
The  Commission:  Same   as  In  agreement 
1941. 


Division  of  work:  Same  as  In  agreement 
1941. 


Other  duties  of  Commission:  The  Commis- 
sion could  prepare  plans  and  specifications  In 
the  International  Rapids  section  in  accord- 
ance with  any  one  of  the  projects  described 
in  the  report  of  the  Joint  board  of  engineers 
with  appendixes,  dated  July  13,  1927.  It  pro- 
vided, however,  that  any  modifications,  which 
might  be  agreed  upon,  of  any  joint  board  of 
engineers'  plan,  could  not  increase  the  pro- 
posed total  cost  of  the  project  as  estimated 
In  the  aforementioned  joint  board  of  engi- 
neers' report.  This  discretionary  power  dif- 
fers from  the  single  project  (238-242)  called 
for  in  the  current  agreement. 

This  article  also  stipulated  the  Commis- 
sion was  to  serve  as  an  advisory  body  to  the 
two  Governments  for  the  pxupose  of  coordinat- 
ing all  plans  for  the  comprehensive  develop- 
ment of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Basin. 
This  is  not  Included  in  the  present  agreement. 

The  remaining  duties  were  the  same  as 
present  agreement. 

The  countries  further  agree:  The  provi- 
sions are  the  same,  with  the  exception  that 
no  mention  was  made  as  to  the  manner  of 
remuneration  for  general  expenses  of  the 
general  Commission,  etc. 


The  same  provisions  were  made  to  cover 
exemption  of  Immigration  laws  from  cus- 
toms, excise,  and  other  Imposts,  whether 
Federal,  State,  or  Provincial. 


Article  It 
Financial  obligations  of  Canada:  The  pro- 
visions were  Just  the  same. 


The  date  of  completion  was  set  at  not  later 
than  December  31,  1949.  The  proviso  for 
deferment  of  Canadian  work  was  not  In- 
cluded. 


Article  III 
Financial  obligations  of  the  United  States: 
The  provisions  were  Jvist  the  sam*. 
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rapids  section  allocated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Commission  and  to  operate  and  main- 
tain or  arrange  therefor,  works  situated 
within  the  United  States  (subpar.  a) . 

The  United  States  further  agrees  to  supply 
fluids  for  the  construction,  design,  and  su- 
pervision, of  all  works  in  the  International 
rapids  section,  with  the  exception  of  machin- 
ery and  equipment  for  the  development  of 
power  and  for  rehabilitation  works  on  the 
Canadian  side  (subpar.  b). 

The  United  States  also  agrees  to  complete 
work  in  the  international  rapids  section  and 
in  the  Great  Lakes  system  above  Lake  Erie  at 
a  date  not  later  than  the  date  of  completion 
of  the  Canadian  links  of  the  seaway  (sub- 
par,  c). 

Article  IV 

Development  of  power  In  the  International 
section:  The  Governments  agree  they  may 
install  or  arrange  for  Installation  of  such 
machinery  as  may  be  required  for  the  de- 
velopment of  power  at  such  time  as  may  be 
most  suitable  in  respect  to  their  power  re- 
quirements (subpar.  a). 

The  Governments  agree.  In  view  of  the 
need  for  coordination  of  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  power  in  the  International 
Rapids  section,  that  the  Commission  may  ar- 
range for  engineering  services  In  either  coun- 
try with  any  agency  authorized  to  develop 
power  in  that  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
(subpar.  b). 

Permitted  diversions:  Except  as  modified 
by  article  VIII,  the  Governments  agree  each 
country  shall  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  one- 
half  of  the  water  available  for  power  in  the 
International  Rapids  section  (subpar.  c) . 

Control  of  flow  in  International  Rapids  sec- 
tion: The  Governments  agree  that  the  flow 
of  water  through  the  International  Rapids 
section  and  out  of  Lake  Ontario  shall  be  so 
controlled  and  regulated  as  to  maintain  pres- 
ent depths  of  water  for  navigation  and  ship- 
ping purposes  in  the  harbor  of  Montreal  and 
the  navigable  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  below  that  city,  and  so  that  power 
developments  in  the  Canadian  section  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  shall  not  be  adversely 
affected  (subpar.  d). 

Test  period  required:  Upon  completion  of 
the  works  they  shall  be  operated  with  the 
maximum  water  level  held  at  238.0,  sea  level 
datum,  for  a  test  period  of  10  years,  or  shorter 
period  as  may  be  approved  by  a  board  or  au- 
thority established  under  provisions  of  para- 
graph (f )  of  article  IV.  Should  the  board  de- 
cide the  maximum  water  could  practicably 
exceed  238.0,  the  Governments  may,  by  ex- 
change of  notes,  subject  to  the  terms  in  the 
notes,  authorize  an  operating  elevation  ex- 
ceeding 238.0  (subpar.  e). 

Board  to  control  diversions,  regulate  flows, 
etc.:  The  Governments  may,  by  exchanging 
notes,  provide  for  a  board  or  authority  to 
control  or  supervise  the  diversion  of  water  In 
the  International  Rapids  section,  to  regulate 
the  flow  out  of  Lake  Ontario  and  through  the 
International  Rapids  section  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  and  to  report  on  the  feasibility 
of  Increasing  the  head  under  which  the  power 
plants  at  the  International  Rapids  section 
may  operate  (subpar.  f). 

Provisions  for  14-foot  canal:  During  con- 
struction of  works  in  the  International  Rap- 
ids section  adequate  facilities  for  maintaining 
existing  14-foot  navigation  In  that  section 
shall  be  provided  (subpar.  g). 

Article  V 

Ownership  of  works  constructed:  Nothing  In 
the  agreement  confers  upon  either  Govern- 
ment proprietary,  legislative,  or  administra- 
tive, or  other  jurisdiction  In  the  territory  of 
the  other,  and  they  agree  that  all  works  con- 
structed under  the  agreement's  provisions 
shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  territory  In 
which  they  are  situated. 


nOPOSED  TBZATT  OT  1938 


In  this  proposed  treaty,  the  United  States 
did  not  have  to  pay  for  the  powerhouse  su- 
perstructures nor  the  side  canals  and  locks 
located  on  the  Canadian  side  as  in  accordance 
With  the  present  agreement. 


Provisions  just  the  same. 


Article  IV 

Development  of  power  In  the  international 
section:  The  provisions  were  just  the  same 
with  the  exception  that  the  article  stated  the 
Governments  might  construct  powerhouses  as 
well  as  Instsdl  machinery  at  such  time  as 
their  requirements  for  power  might  dictate. 

The  Governments  agree  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  arrange  for  engineering  services 
with  any  agency  in  either  country  authorized 
to  develop  power  in  the  International  Rapids 
•ectlon. 


Permitted  diversions:  This  Eirticle  provided 
that  the  equal  diversion  of  water  for  power 
purposes  In  the  International  Rapids  section 
was  to  be  controlled  dally. 

Control  of  flow  In  International  Rapids 
section:  The  provisions  were  Just  the  same 
with  the  exception  that  no  mention  was  made 
concerning  the  control  of  flows  through  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  International  Rapids  sec- 
tion so  as  to  not  adversely  affect  power  de- 
velopments in  the  Canadian  section  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River. 


Test  period  required:   No  such  provision 
appeared. 


Board  to  control  diversions,  regulate  flows, 
•tc.:  No  provislpn  for  this  board  or  authority. 


Provisions  for  14-foot  canal:  Not  directly 
mentioned  In  proposed  treaty  but  Included  In 
the  plans  of  the  International  Joint  Board  of 
Kngineers.  one  of  which  by  terms  of  the 
treaty  had  to  be  substantially  followed. 

Article  V 

Ownership  of  works  constructed:  Provision 
la  Just  the  same. 
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Article  VI 

Other  canals  permitted:  Either  Govern- 
ment may  construct  alternate  canals  and 
channels  for  navigation  in  the  International 
Section,  or  in  waters  connecting  the  Great 
Lakes,  within  its  own  territory,  at  any  time. 
Water  may  be  utilized  for  such  purposes. 
Article  VII 

Rights  of  navigation  in  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  Great  Lakes  system:  Both  Gov- 
ernments agree  that  the  Great  Lakes  and  St. 
Lawrence  River  system,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  for  termination  contained  In  any 
treaties,  shall  be  open  for  navigation  to  the 
citizens  or  subjects,  ships,  vessels,  and  boats 
of  each  Government. 

Article  VIII 

Diversions:  Each  Government  within  Its 
own  territory  must  measure  the  quantity  of 
water  diverted  from  or  added  to  the  Great 
Lakes  system.  It  shall  file  such  records  with 
the  other  Government  semiannually  (sub- 
par,  a). 

Other  diversions  allowed :  Each  country  has 
the  exclusive  right  to  use  boundary  waters 
in  quantities  equivalent  to  any  waters  di- 
verted into  the  Great  Lakes  system  from 
watersheds  lying  wholly  within  their  par- 
ticular country  at  all  points  below  the  point 
of  entry  of  such  waters  added  to  the  Great 
Lakes  system  from  other  watersheds  (sub- 
par,  b) . 

If  either  Government  authorizes  diver- 
sions— except  as  permitted  In  the  preceding 
paragraphs — they  agree  to  give  immediate 
consideration  to  any  objecting  representa- 
tions made  by  the  other  Government.  It  is 
agreed  that  should  it  be  Impossible  to  other- 
wise reach  a  satisfactory  settlement,  that  the 
matter  will  be  submitted  to  an  arbitral  tri- 
bunal which  shall  be  empowered  to  direct 
such  compensatory  and  remedial  measures 
as  It  may  deem  just  and  equiuble.  The  arbi- 
tral tribunal  shall  consist  of  three  members — 
one  appointed  by  each  Government  and  a 
third,  the  chairman,  selected  by  both  Govern- 
ments. This  applies  to  any  diversion  made  in 
excess  of  that  permitted  In  either  country 
on  January  1,  1940  (subpar.  c). 


Comp>ensatory  and  regulatory  works:  The 
Commission  is  required  to  report  upon  the 
desirability  of  regulatory  and  compensatory 
works  in  the  Great  Lakes  system  and  should 
the  Governments  approve  these,  prepare 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  works  and 
recommend  allocation  of  their  costs.  The 
Governments  are  to  make  arrangements  for 
their  construction  through  exchange  of  notes 
(subpar.  d). 

Article  IX 

The  Niagara  Falls  project:  The  Commis- 
sion shall  prepare  plans  and  specifications 
for  works  In  the  Niagara  River,  taking  into 
account  the  recommendations  of  the  Sp>ecial 
International  Niagara  Board.  These  works 
are  to  distribute  and  control  waters  of  the 
Niagara  River  so  as  to  prevent  erosion  and 
enhance  the  scenic  beauty  of  Niagara  Falls. 

The  Governments  may  make  arrangements 
by  exchange  of  notes  for  the  construction 
of  such  Niagara  River  works,  including  tem- 
porary diversions  to  facilitate  construction. 
The  cost  shall  be  borne  in  equal  moieties. 

Notwithstanding  amounts  specified  In 
article  V  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of 
1909,  the  United  States  may  authorise  an 
additional  diversion  within  the  SUte  of 
New  York,  above  the  Falls,  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  8,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  sec- 
ond, and  Canada  may,  within  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  divert  a  like  amount,  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  Niagara  River  works. 


PtOPOSID  ntKATT  or  193t 

Article  VI 
Other  canals  permitted:  The  same  provi- 
sion was  included  excepting  that  approval  of 
the  Commission  was  required. 


Article  VII 
Rights  of  navigation  In  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  Great  Lakes  system :  In  this  article 
the  following  quotation  appeared:  "Nothing 
In  this  article  or  in  any  other  article  of  this 
treaty  shall  be  construed  as  infringing  or 
impairing  in  any  way  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  of  America  over  Lake  Michi- 
gan." The  remaining  provisions  as  to  navi- 
gation were  included. 

Article  VIII 
Diversions:  Same  provision. 


Other  diversions  allowed:  Provisions  wer* 
substantially  the  same. 


Instead  of  this  section  applying  to  diver- 
sions in  excess  of  those  permitted  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1940,  it  stipulated  that  water  should 
not  be  diverted  through  the  Chicago  Drain- 
age Canal  in  excess  of  the  amount  estab- 
lished by  the  Supreme  Court  by  decree 
rendered  April  21,  1930,  and  that  diversion 
through  that  canal  would  have  to  be  reduced 
to  that  amount  by  December  31.  1938.  Any 
diversion  made  in  excess  would  be  considered 
"emergencies,"  and  in  the  event  the  Canad- 
ian Government  took  exception,  the  matter 
was  to  be  submitted  for  final  decision  to  an 
arbitral  tribunal,  similar  to  the  provisions 
proposed  in  the  new  agreement.  The  pro- 
posed treaty  also  stipulated  that  no  diver- 
sion of  water  other  than  that  referred  to  in 
connection  with  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal 
would  be  permitted  to  another  watershed 
tmless  approved  by  the  International  Joint 
commission. 

Compensatory  and  regulatory  works:  Pro- 
vision just  the  same. 


Article  tX 

The  Niagara  Falls  project:  Provisions  wer« 
substantially  the  same. 


Ttie  provisions  were  the  same  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  Governments  were  required 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  construction 
works.  The  remaining  provisions  were  sub- 
stantially the  same. 

Provisions  the  same. 
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The  Commission  Is  required  to  test  Niagara 
Elver  construction  works  under  a  wide  range 
ol  conditions  and  to  certify  to  the  Govern- 
ments the  effect  of  such  works  and  make 
recommendations  respecting  water  diver- 
sions. In  doing  so.  the  Commission  shall 
take  special  cognizance  of  scenic  beauty  of 
the  Falls  and  rapids,  the  requirements  of 
navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  system,  and 
efficient  utilization  and  proportlonment  of 
waters  for  power  purposes.  The  Govern- 
ments may.  by  exchanging  notes  and  con- 
current legislation,  determine  the  methods 
by  which  these  purposes  may  be  attained. 
Article  X 

Claims:  Each  Governmen*  agrees  that 
provisions  for  the  disposition  of  claims  and 
satisfaction  of  valid  ones  occurring  in  the 
territory  of  the  other  In  connection  with  con- 
struction by  such  Government  of  works  au- 
thorized by  the  agreement,  shall  be  made 
(subpar.  a). 

Each  Government  Is  released  from  respon- 
sibility for  damage  or  Injury  to  persons  or 
property  In  the  territory  of  the  other  caused 
by  any  action  authorized  by  the  agreement 
-other  than  damage  or  injury  covered  In  the 
preceding  paragraph  (subpar.  b). 

The  governments  agree  that  each  will  as- 
sume respcnslbUlty  and  expense  In  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  required  to  carry  out  the 
agreement. 

Article   XI 

Ratification:  The  agreement  Is  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Parliament  of  Canada.  Pol- 
lowing  such  approval  It  shall  be  proclaimed 
by  the  President  and  ratified  by  the  King  of 
Great  Britain.  It  shall  become  effective  on 
the  day  of  exchange  of  the  instrument  of 
ratification  and  a  copy  of  the  proclamation 
which  shall  take  place  at  once. 


Wisconsin  Legislature  Wants  More  Dairy 
Products  Served  to  Our  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  March  25.  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF 
WISCONSIN 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
permission  given  me  to  extend  my  re- 
mark: I  wish  to  include  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
memorializing  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress,  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  the  Navy  to  provide  our  armed 
forces  with  adequate  dairy  foods. 

I  have  previously  taken  this  up  with 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  was  advised 
that  the  daily  cheese  allowance  is  one- 
fourth  ounce  per  enlisted  man.  We  in 
Wisconsin,  where  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  Nation's  cheese  Is  produced  and 
where  we  know  the  value  of  good  cheese 
In  the  dally  diet,  feel  that  this  one- 
fourth  of  an  ounce  of  cheese  per  day  is 
not  playing  fair  with  the  dairy  industry, 
which  is  by  far  the  largest  single  agri- 
cultural industry  in  America.    I  am  cer- 


PROPOSED  TREATT  OF   1938 

The  provisions  were  the  same  excepting 
that  the  Commission  was  required  to  report 
on  the  equal  and  equitable  diversion  for 
power  purposes,  rather  than  Just  the  eflftcient 
and  equitable  as  In  the  present  agreement. 


Article  X 
Claims:  No  provisions     made     for     these 
claims. 


Provisions  were  substantially  the  same. 


Same  provisions. 


Article   XI 
Ratification:   The  treaty  shall  be  ratified 
In  accordance  with  the  constitutions  of  the 
two  governments. 


tain  that  all  the  boys  from  Wisconsin 
serving  in  the  armed  forces  would  eat 
several  times  that  amount  if  it  were 
available. 

While  I  have  been  advised  by  the 
Quartermaster  General  that  the  boys 
are  given  a  liberal  allowance  of  milk.  I 
still  feel  that  a  great  many  men  would 
rather  drink  milk  than  either  coffee  or 
tea  if  it  were  permissible  for  them  to 
choose.  Certainly  no  food  or  combina- 
tion of  foods  comes  nearer  to  being  a 
balanced  ration  than  does  good  clean 
milk  from  healthy  cows.  I  am  certain 
that  our  Wisconsin  Legislature  would 
not  have  passed  this  resolution  if  they 
did  not  have  facts  upon  which  it  is  based, 
namely,  that  many  Wisconsin  men  have 
let  it  be  known  that  they  would  like 
more  dairy  products  in  their  daily  ration. 
Why  not  give  them  what  they  like 
best?  I  am  sure  that  nobody  will  ob- 
ject. They  deserve  the  best  we  can  give 
them,  even  If  the  cost  should  be  a  trifle 
higher  than  it  is  at  present. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  4 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  use  their  offices,  powers,  and  Influence  to 
cause   our   armed   forces   to   be   furnished 
with  adequate  dairy  foods. 
Whereas  It  appears  that  oleomargarine  Is 
used  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  butter,  cheese, 
and    other    dairy    products    In    feeding    the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  It  is  common  knowledge  that  dairy 
products  are  far  superior  In  food  value  to  any 
substitutions;  and 


Whereas  It  Is  desirable  that  the  industrial 
benefits  from  the  defense  program  be  dis- 
tributed uniformly  throughout  the  Nation: 
and 

Whereas  the  dairy  farmer  has  not  received 
his  equitable  share  of  the  Increased  business 
resulting  from  the  defense  program  or  any 
previous    Federal    program:  Now,    therefore, 

be  It 

Resolved  hy  the  assembly  (the  senate  con- 
curring), That  this  legislature  respectfully 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  use  their  offices,  powers,  and  In- 
fluence to  cause  our  armed  forces  to  be  fur- 
nished with  adequate  dairy  foods;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  each  Wisconsin  Member  thereof. 
Vernon  W.  Thomson, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Arthur  L.  May, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
Walter  S.  Goodland, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Lawrence  R.  Larsen, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


The  Power  Situation  in  the  Northwest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

of  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  25,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
INTERIOR  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE 
PORTLAND  (OREG.)  DAILY  JOURNAL 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  communica- 
tion sent  recently  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  the  editor  of  the  Portland 
(Oreg.)  Daily  Journal: 

[From  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Dally  Jovirnal  of 
March  21,  1941] 

A  LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTECIOH 
OP  THE  UNrrED    STATES 

Washington,  March  14,  1941. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal: 

I  have  read  the  editorial  appearing  In  the 
Oregon  Daily  Journal  on  March  6,  In  which 
you  discuss  my  recent  statement  relative  to 
Governor  Sprague  and  the  power  situation  in 
the  Northwest. 

I  will  not  seek  to  match  the  malapert  In- 
vectives employed  by  you,  as  apparently  you 
excel  In  that  field.  However,  I  feel  called 
upon  to  analyze  a  few  of  your  statements 
and  to  present,  if  you  will  accord  my  letter 
space  In  your  newspaper,  a  few  of  the  facts 
Involved. 

The  Honorable  Walter  M.  Pierce,  former 
Governor  of  Oregon,  said  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  March  6  (the  date  of  your 
editorial)  that  "Under  pressure  of  defense 
this  great  monopoly  (the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America)  has  attempted  a  repetition  of  its 
wicked  and  scandalous  monopolization  of 
Niagara  power.  It  would  now  monopolize, 
for   a  single   private  Industry,   the   present 
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available  power  of  the  greatest  power  stream 
on  earth.  There  is  a  perfect  setting  for  this 
proposed  monopolization — a  Governor  ready 
to  fight  for  Alcoa,  a  complacent  State  utili- 
ties commissioner,  and  a  legislature  con- 
trolled against  public  power.  A  subservient 
press  streamlines  the  effort." 

I  would  emphasize  that  this  anal3r8i8  of 
the  situation  was  made  by  an  honored  citi- 
zen of  Oregon  who  has  received  repeated 
votes  of  confidence  from  the  citizens  of  that 
State. 

Had  I  not  renounced  any  effort  to  match 
you  In  the  employment  of  invective  and  In- 
nuendo, I  would  be  tempted  to  call  attention 
to  the  Congressman's  concluding  sentence: 
"A  subservient  press  streamlines  the  effort." 
I  cannot,  for  the  same  reason,  now  dwell  upon 
the  application  of  that  statement  to  your  edi- 
torial. Nor  can  I  now  speculate  on  the  rea- 
son for  the  omission  from  your  editorial  of 
any  reference  to  the  more  than  11.000,000 
spent  since  1935  by  the  privately  owned  utili- 
ties in  attempts  to  Influence  elections  in  the 
Northwest.  I  will,  therefore,  reserve  for  an- 
other occasion  the  observation  that  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  spent  in  an  effective 
manner. 

You  state  that  "what  irked  and  alarmed 
Governor  Sprague,  Mayor  Riley,  of  Portland, 
and  many  others  in  Oregon  was  not  so  much 
what  Mr.  Ickes  did  in  refusing  Alcoa  addi- 
tional power  but  the  high-handed  and  arbi- 
trary manner  In  which  he  did  it."  The  law 
governing  the  administration  of  Bonneville 
was  passed  by  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people,  including  many  of  those  from 
Wtishlngton  and  Oregon.  That  law  provides 
that  we  shall  "prevent  the  monopolization 
thereof  (the  power  generated  by  Bonneville) 
by  limited  groups." 

Simple  arithmetic  demonstrated  that  Alcoa, 
if  its  request  for  more  power  had  been  al- 
lowed, would  have  a  monopoly  of  the  power 
available  for  industrial  consumers.  In  fact, 
Alcoa,  If  we  had  granted  Its  request,  would 
have  under  contract,  for  an  Indefinite  period, 
55  percent  of  the  ultimate  Installed  firm  ca- 
pacity of  Bonneville. 

What,  then,  was  high-handed  or  arbitrary 
in  refusing  the  request  for  more  power?  We 
could  not  do  otherwise  under  the  law.  To 
determine  that  two  and  two  make  four  may 
be  arbitrary  and  high-handed,  but  It  is  the 
right  answer. 

Is  it.  In  your  opinion,  high-handed  and 
arbitrary  to  enforce  the  law?  Or  Is  It  high- 
handed and  arbitrary  only  when  Its  enforce- 
ment is  felt  by  monopolies? 

Although  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
was  denied  additional  power,  as  required  by 
law,  another  company,  the  Reynolds  Metals 
Co.,  was  enabled  to  commence  operatluns  in 
the  same  area.  The  power  available  for  In- 
dvistrlal  purposes  will,  therefore,  be  fully 
utilized. 

Do  you  not  believe  that  the  diversity  of  In- 
terests resulting  therefrom  will  contribute  to 
the  economic  stability  of  the  Northwest? 
That  is  one  of  the  benefits  contemplated  by 
that  section  of  the  law  which  precludes 
monopoly. 

Perhaps  light  can  be  thrown  on  your  posi- 
tion respecting  monopoly  by  an  observation 
derived  from  one  of  your  statements. 

You  say  that  "Westerners  were  pioneering 
In  the  power  field  before  Mr.  Ickes  knew  the 
difference  between  A.  C.  and  D.  C."  Perhaps 
that  is  so.  But  I  am  versed  in  economic  phi- 
losophies and  yours  smacks  of  that  in  vogue 
in  B.  C. 

In  another  choice  bit  of  vitriol  you  sug- 
gest that  "The  West  neither  needs  nor  wants 
a  tin-crowned  Washington  biireaucrat  to  give 
it  lessons  in  power  utilization  or  to  crack  the 
whip  and  yell  'Glddyap!  Whoa!'"  Your  in- 
dividual preference,  apparently.  Is  for  a  gcld- 
plated  Wall  Street  market  manipulator  who 
will  crack  the  whip  for  eastern-controlled 
holding  companies. 

I  doubt  If  sober  analysis  of  your  editorial 
by  you  will  result  in  any  pride  of  axithorshlp. 


for  you  say.  In  effect,  that  the  West  does  not 
want  the  Federal  Government  to  construct 
such  projects  as  Bonneville,  Grand  Coulee, 
and  Boulder  Dam.  Or  is  your  position  that, 
now  that  they  are  constructed,  or  nearing 
completion,  you  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  turn  them  over  to  the  holding  com- 
panies for  exploiution? 

I  stand,  as  I  have  alwa3rs  stood,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  these  resources  by  and  in  the 
Interests  of  the  people,  as  determined  by  the 
Congress:  not  by  and  in  the  interests  of 
monopolies.  I  will  administer  the  law  as 
passed  by  the  Congress;  not  as  interpreted  by 
those  who  serve  a  private  Interest. 
So. 

"Lay  on.  Macduff; 
And  damn'd  be  him  that  first  cries,  "Hold, 
enough!'"  ^ 

Sincerely  yours. 

Haroid  L.  Ickes, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Planner  Koase  of  Indianapolis — An  Insti- 
tution of  Unique  Characteristics  That 
Might  Well  Serve  as  a  Pattern  for 
Other  Industrial  Centers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  24.  1941 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
city  of  Indianapolis,  In  the  district  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  the  Con- 
gress, there  is  an  institution  which  has 
demonstrated  a  great  capacity  for  service 
In  improving  conditions  among  our  col- 
ored people  and  which  may  well  be  con- 
sidered and  evaluated  as  an  example  of 
what  might  be  accomplished  by  similar 
institutions  located  in  other  centers  of 
population. 

This  institution  is  known  as  the  Plan- 
ner House,  and  its  function  is  to  prepare 
Negroes  for  practical  service  along  the 
lines  of  their  various  aptitudes.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  Prank  W.  Planner, 
a  philanthropist  of  far-seeing  vision,  who 
donated  three  lots  and  a  building  to 
establish  the  institution  which  was 
founded  in  1898  by  a  group  of  white  and 
colored  citizens  to  meet  a  specific  social 
need  among  colored  persons. 

Since  1925  more  than  2,500,000  south- 
em  Negroes  have  moved  into  the  indus- 
trial North.  Thousands  of  them  came  to 
Indianapolis  in  response  to  the  great  de- 
mand for  unskilled  labor  which  followed 
immediately  after  the  first  World  War. 
A  recent  study  of  our  local  problem  Indi- 
cates that  88.5  percent  of  all  Negro  fam- 
ily heads  were  not  natives  of  Indianapolis. 
Most  of  them,  because  of  their  back- 
groimd,  were  not  fitted  for  life  in  a  large 
industrial  community.  With  the  coming 
of  the  depression  they  found  themselves 
out  of  work  and  untrained  to  meet  the 
keener  competition  for  jobs.  They  be- 
came a  problem  to  themselves  and  con- 
sequently to  our  community. 


PBOBLEU    CSKATCD    Of    AIX    INOTTSTBIAL    CENTESS 

This  trend  has  Indeed  created  a  real 
problem,  not  only  In  Indianapolis  but. 
broadly  speaking.  In  all  of  the  industrial 
centers  of  the  North.  In  Indianapolis 
the  answer  has  been  found  in  the  Plan- 
ner House,  which,  during  43  years  of 
service,  has  been  working  unceasingly  and 
Intelligently  toward  the  solution  of  this 
problem  arising  from  Negro  migration 
northward,  which  has  become  especially 
acute  during  the  last  15  years.  Through 
it  the  interests  of  many  of  our  Indianapo- 
lis people  of  both  races  have  been  directed 
toward  making  a  larger  proportion  of 
Negro  citizens  self-supporting  and  self- 
reliant.  By  promoting  Negro  welfare. 
Planner  House  has  been  markedly  suc- 
cessful in  promoting  the  welfare  of  our 
community  as  a  whole.  Through  the  in- 
terest of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  composed 
of  prominent  local  citizens,  white  and 
Negro,  a  most  efBclent  staff  has  been  built 
up.  capable  by  training  and  experience 
to  direct  its  work  effectively,  with  Cleo  W. 
Blackburn  at  its  head  as  superintendent. 
Prank  B.  Planner,  an  outstanding  busi- 
nessman of  Indianapolis,  is  president  of 
the  board  of  directors.  The  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  board  is  P.  B.  Ransom,  a  na- 
tionally known  leader  of  the  colored  race. 
There  are  22  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  69  members  of  the  advisory 
committee,  comprising  solid,  substantial 
men  and  women  of  both  races.  Gov. 
ernor  Henry  P.  Schricker,  of  Indiana,  and 
Mayor  Reginald  H.  Sullivan,  of  Indian- 
apolis are  among  the  members  of  the 
advisory  committee. 

A  THaEZ-rOLO   PKOCKAIC 

The  essentially  rural  background  of  our 
Negro  population  has  made  it  necessary 
that  Planner  House  offer  a  three-fold 
program,  as  follows: 

Pirst.  Education  for  living  In  a  large 
industrial  city. 

Second.  Vocational  training  to  enal)le 
this  group  to  earn  Its  living. 

Third.  Leadership  training  to  the  end 
that  their  efforts  as  citizens  may  be  di- 
rected in  the  best  channels. 

The  main  purpose  of  Planner  House  is 
to  train  Negroes  along  practical  lines, 
thus  enabling  them  to  take  their  part  In 
the  activities  of  the  workaday  world  and 
assuring  them  of  the  happiness  and  self- 
respect  that  come  from  self-support  and 
a  realization  of  the  Negro's  best  oppor- 
tunities for  service. 

The  Institution  maintains  vocational 
training  departments  of  various  kinds,  an 
employment  department,  which  is  one 
of  its  most  valuable  instrumentalities  of 
service;  a  health  department;  social 
service  department,  and  so  forth. 

In  my  home  city  and  State  Planner 
House  is  at  this  time  very  much  in  the 
public  eye  because  of  a  drive  just  recent- 
ly begun  to  raise  a  fimd  to  construct  a 
new  institutional  building.  This  drive  is 
in  most  competent  hands.  Harry  V. 
Wade  is  the  general  chairtnan  of  the 
campaign;  Russell  W.  McDermott  is 
chairman  and  Mrs.  Kin  Hubbard,  widow 
of  the  distinguished  humorist,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  special  gifts  division. 
PLAITS  ros  mw  builoino 

The  new  Planner  House  wHl  be 
equipped  to  attack  the  great  problems  of 
poverty,  sickness,  dependency,  and  crime. 
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It  Is  planned  as  a  modest  fireproof 
building  which  will  serve  as  headquarters 
for  important  city-wide  activities  of  the 
agency. 

The  new  building  will  provide  for  a 
vocational-training  program,  including 
woodwoik.  metal  crafts,  sewing,  launder- 
ing, maid  craft,  cooking,  and  training  of 
gardners.  chaulTeurs.  housemen,  and 
caretakers;  teaching  upwards  of  600 
young  men  and  women  a  year  as  against 
250  in  the  present  quarters.  This  at 
no  additional  cost. 

The  new  building  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  an  adequate  up-to-date  nursery 
and  nursery  school  to  care  for  more  than 
100  youngsters  of  working  mothers. 
-  Currently,  facilities  for  this  important 
work  are  almost  completely  worn  out  and 
the  present  cramped  quarters  provide  no 
isolation  room,  no  adequate  bathing 
facilities  and  no  equipment  for  an  edu- 
cation program. 

The  new  Planner  House  through  Its 
expanded  recreational  facilities  will  be 
a  powerful  agent  In  the  prevention  of 
delinquency  and  crime  by  keeping  Negro 
youth  wholesomely  occupied  during  lei- 
sure hours.  In  the  new  buildin?  will  be 
a  gymnasium-auditorium  which  will 
make  available  recreational  facilities  to 
hundreds  of  boys,  girls,  and  adults  not 
now  being  served. 

Last  year  the  4  health  clinics  at  Plan- 
ner House  served  approximately  1.000  dif- 
ferent patients.  Tlie  new  building  will 
make  available  medical  and  dental  clinic 
services  for  more  than  2.000  persons  an- 
nually. This  expanded  program  will  have 
a  direct  bearing  upon  general  community 
health. 

In  1940  the  Planner  House  free  employ- 
ment department  received  21.000  appli- 
cations for  Jobs.  Although  operating  in 
I  woefully  overcrowded  quarters,  the  de- 
partment was  able  to  place  6,500  appli- 
cants. The  new  building  is  designed  to 
expand  this  department,  rendering  more 
eflQcient  service  to  employer  and  employee 
alike,  and  removing  hundreds  of  addi- 
tional families  from  relief  rolls.  Here, 
indeed,  the  well-known  Planner  House 
tradition — helping  others  to  help  them- 
selves— will  find  its  full  expression. 

The  decision  to  build  a  new  Planner 
House  was  reached  only  after  more  than 
2  years  of  careful  research  and  analysis 
on  the  part  of  representative  Indianapolis 
citizens. 

^The  financial  objective  of  the  building 
program,  $150,000,  will  make  possible 
grounds,  building,  equipment,  and  neces- 
sary maintenance. 

BOOTH  TARKINGTON'S  TMBXTTS 

Booth  Tarkington  is  a  warm  friend  of 
Flaiuier  House,  and  I  quote  a  statement 
made  by  him  a  few  days  ago,  entitled 
"Planner  House."  as  follows: 

"United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall"  Is  a 
familiar  statement  of  a  truth  recognized  by 
all  Americans.  We  know  It  Is  true,  and  espe- 
cially In  this  year  of  1941  we  know  that  its 
truth  Is  being  tested  and  that  If  we  don't 
strongly-  unite  In  friendly  cooperation  with 
one  another,  it's  not  Impossible  that  we  may 
weakly  slip  Into  cruel  divisions  fatal  to  all  of 
us.  Planner  House  In  Indianapolis  Is  a  bright 
and  encouraging  symbol  of  the  sort  of  volun- 
tary union  that  helps  to  keep  us  strong:  and 
the  fact  that  In  this  serious  year  Planner 
House  plana  to  expand  la  a  good  omen,  Indeed. 


Every  citizen  of  Indianapolis  who  has  at 
heart  the  welfare  of  Indianapolis  Negroes 
knows  something  of  the  sturdy  influence  of 
Planner  House,  where  colored  people  are 
helped  sensibly — taught  how  to  make  them- 
selves useful  and  self-supporting  and  self- 
respecting,  and  therefore  happier.  Even  more 
Important,  however,  than  its  provenly  suc- 
cessful worf:  of  turning  helpless  Negro  citi- 
zens into  capable  Negro  citizens  is  the  fact 
that  Planner  House  is  by  no  means  merely  a 
charity  supported  by  richer  white  people  for 
the  alleviation  of  the  lot  of  poorer  colored 
people.  No;  Planner  House  is  the  result  of 
the  united  efforts  of  those  enlightened 
colored  people  and  white  people  who  have 
what  has  been  called  educated  hearts,  and 
who,  working  together  In  good  will,  con- 
tributing together  their  time,  Intelligence, 
and  money,  have  made  Planner  House  valu- 
able to  the  life  of  their  city. 

Indianapolis  can  benefit  now  from  a 
greater,  a  larger  Planner  House;  and  if  we 
generously  manage  to  give  that  to  ourselves, 
we  shall  also  be  contributing  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  all-American  defense  that 
first  and  last  depends  upon  our  being  one 
people  indivisible. 

MT  TELEGRAM  TO  MB.  M'DEHMOTT 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  permit  me 
to  say  that  I,  too,  have  a  great  heart 
interest  in  Planner  House  because  I  know 
the  well-springs  that  motivate  it.  I  have 
witnessed  it  in  operation  over  a  long 
period  of  years  and  I  have  seen  much 
good  come  from  its  beneficent  activities. 
On  the  opening  day  of  the  drive  I  sent 
to  Mr.  McDermott  the  following  tele- 
gram, which  expresses  my  true  and  sin- 
cere interest  in  the  project,  based  on 
personal  observation: 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  14,  1941. 
Mr   Russell  W.  McDehmott, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 
Planner  House  is  a  credit  to  our  com- 
munity, to  our  State,  and  to  our  Nation. 
Every  dollar  invested  In  it  is  an  investment 
in  human  progress  and  human  happiness. 
It  is  an  investment  to  help  to  make  the  world 
better.  I  am  sure  that  our  people  recognize 
the  value  of  Planner  House  and  its  beneficent 
activities,  and  regard  it  as  a  splendid  com- 
munity asset,  and  I  hope  that  all  who  can 
render  assistance  In  the  drive  that  is  now 
beginning  will  exercise  the  utmost  liberality 
In  supporting  it.  I  would  have  been  greatly 
pleased. if  I  could  have  returned  to  Indian- 
apolis to  be  with  you  today  and  to  testify  by 
my  presence  to  my  great  Interest  In  Planner 
House,  and  the  movement  In  its  behalf,  of 
which  you  are  a  chosen  leader.  Although  my 
exacting  committee  duties  make  it  Impos- 
sible for  me  to  leave  Washington  at  this 
time  my  heart  Is  with  you,  and  I  am  wishing 
you  the  utmost  success  in  your  drive. 

LOtnS  LXTDLOW. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  E.  KILBURN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  March  25,  1941 


ARTICLE  BT  JAY  FRANKLIN 


Mr.  KILBURN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  Is 


one  of  the  soundest  economical  and 
practical  proposed  developments  which 
will  come  before  this  Congress.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  Jay  Pranklin,  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
on  Monday,  March  24.  1941,  and  which 
gives  a  new  angle  on  the  subject: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  March 
24. 1941] 

Behind  the  Government's  decision  to  push 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project  as  a  part  of  national  defense  lies  the 
realization  that  a  shortage  of  industrial  power 
has  been  driving  Industry  out  of  New  York 
State. 

The  proposed  development  on  the  Inter- 
national Rapids  will  harness  1,100.000  horse- 
power of  hydroelectric  energy,  while  nearly 
800,000  additional  horsepower  will  be  tuned  in 
at  Niagara  Palls  for  American  use,  with  com- 
parable amounts  available  to  Canada.  This 
will  constitute  the  largest  single  source  of 
hydroelectric  power  in  the  world. 

The  release  of  this  energy,  which  will  largely 
be  for  use  in  New  York  State,  will  make  pos- 
sible a  25  percent  reduction  of  rates,  with  an- 
nual savings  to  Industries  and  private  con- 
sumers of  about  $26,000,000  annually.  This 
represents  a  "social  Investment"  of  nearly 
$900,000,000,  capitalized  at  3  percent,  as 
against  a  total  cost  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  the  combined  power  and  seaway 
project  of  $166,000,000.  While  the  engineer- 
ing estimates  are  not  conclusive,  the  costs 
have  been  allocated  as  follows:  Of  the  $266.- 
000.000  required  to  complete  the  works  at  the 
International  Rapids,  $150,000,000  Is  to  be 
contributed  by  New  York  State  ($90,000,000) 
and  Canada  ($60,000,000)  In  return  for  power 
allocations.  While  Canada  undertakes  to 
deepen  the  Welland  Canal,  the  United  States 
Government  will  spend  $50,000,000  to  dredge 
the  86-mlle  stretch  of  the  Detroit  and  Lake 
St.  Clair  Rivers  and  the  63-mlle  stretch  (In- 
cluding a  new  lock)  on  St.  Marys  River  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

JOBS    FOR    50,000    WORKERS 

The  need  for  this  additional  power  in  New 
York  State — to  convert  the  St.  Lawrence 
into  an  industrial  pistol  aimed  at  Hitler's 
new  Europe — is  shown  by  studies  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  survey.  Since  1919  manufacturing 
employment  in  New  York  State  has  dropped 
from  1,228.000  to  996.000  in  1937.  This  de- 
cline is  partly  due  to  failure  to  develop  in- 
dustrial power.  In  the  10-year  period. 
1927-37,  while  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
Increased  its  hydro  capacity  by  54.7  percent. 
New  York  State  increased  by  only  12.4  percent. 

So  far  as  labor  is  concerned  the  St.  Law- 
rence-Niagara project  is  expected  to  create 
Industrial  Jobs  for  50,000  more  workers  than 
could  be  served  by  the  alternative  plan  for 
steam-power  generation,  with  savings  equiva- 
lent to  the  economic  support  of  a  community 
of  25,000  people.  So  far  as  the  farmers  are 
concerned  the  electricity  to  be  distributed  by 
the  New  York  State  Power  Authority  will  be 
available  at  savings  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the 
present  rates — with  corresponding  advantages 
to  the  dairy  industry  and  to  residential 
consumers. 

Poilowlng  hard  on  the  St.  Lawrence  agree- 
ment will  come  the  pending  proposals  for  an 
Arkansas  Valley  Authority,  to  create  Indus- 
trial power  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
This  also  has  a  defense  angle,  since  the  great- 
est and  best  deposits  of  bauxite  are  located 
In  Arkansas  and  the  production  of  aircraft 
can  be  economically  decentralized  once  the 
Industrial  power  is  made  available  by  develop- 
ing the  hydroelectric  resources  of  the  Arkan- 
sas River. 

self-defeating  "logic" 
As  with  the  original  Federal  power  devel- 
opment at  Muscle  Shoals,  the  national-de- 
fence emergency  provides  an  occasion  to  un- 
dertake  developments   which   a  more   far- 
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righted  national  policy  would  have  under- 
taken In  time  of  peace.  The  argument  that 
it  Is  too  late  to  develop  these  great  assets  now 
must  be  balanced  against  the  argument  heard 
In  1934  (when  the  Se&ate  rejected  the  first 
St.  Lawrence  Treaty),  that  there  was  no  need 
for  additional  power  at  that  time.  To  ac- 
cept this  self-defeating  "logic"  would  be  to 
condemn  the  country  as  a  whole  to  continu- 
ous friistration  and  toi  the  ultimate  failure  of 
dynamic  democracy. 

National  defense  is  a  pretty  big  tent,  and 
this  Is  a  pretty  big  enterprise,  but  the  Roose- 
velt administration  Is  committed  to  the  be- 
lief that  this  is  a  pretty  big  country  and  we 
can  do  big  things  in  a  big  way,  unhampered 
by  the  petty  motives  and  the  narrow  inter- 
ests which  hamper  the  thinking  and  the 
doing  of  less  spacious  lands  and  less  enter- 
prising peoples  than  our  own.  So  Washing- 
ton expects  the  St.  Lawrence  agreement  to 
win  swift  approval  from  a  Congress  which  Is 
now  learning  to  think  and  act  in  billions. 


Charge  of  Monopoly  Should  Not  Cause 
Rights  of  Little  Man  To  Be  Orer- 
looked — Cotton  Warehouse  Bill  Should 
Pass  to  Protect  Farmer,  Little  Ware- 
housemen, Local  Community,  and  the 
Govemment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  25,  1941 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  argu- 
ment will  be  made  by  the  opponents  of 
S.  262,  as  it  was  made  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  that 
the  passage  of  S.  262  will  freeze  the 
Government-owned  cotton  in  the  in- 
terior warehouses  and  cauoe  them  to 
have  a  monopoly  on  the  storage.  Such 
a  charge  will  not  hold  water. 

It  is  true  that  the  Pederal  Compress  & 
Warehouse  Co.  has  stored  at  this  time 
about  20  percent  of  the  Ctovemment- 
owned  cotton  in  the  interior,  and  the 
Anderson-Clayton  Co.,  on  the  ports  and 
in  the  interior,  has  about  10  percent  of 
this  cotton.  In  all,  the  two  have  about 
30  percent  of  the  Government-owned 
cotton  in  storage.  While  charges  are  be- 
ing hurled  back  and  forth  from  one  side 
to  another  about  monopoly,  we  should 
not  overlook  the  real  independent  small 
warehousemen,  who  have  70  percent  of 
this  Government-owned  cotton. 

It  should  also  not  be  overlooked  that 
although  the  Pederal  Compress  b  Ware- 
house Co.  has  a  large  part  of  this  cotton, 
it  is  owned  by  9,700  stockholders,  or  an 
average  of  more  than  100  stockholders  to 
every  warehouse,  and  these  stockholders 
reside  in  the  communities  where  the 
warehouses  are  located,  and  many  of 
them  are  farmers. 

If  this  biU  (S.  262)  is  not  passed,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  ac- 
cept such  bids  as  they  desire  to  accept  on 
the  future  storage  of  the  Government  cot- 
ton. The  idea  of  competitive  bids  Im- 
presses one  of  its  fairness.    However,  on 


second  thought,  one  will  quickly  realize 
that  competitive  bidding  should  not  apply 
to  a  product  like  cotton,  where  it  must  be 
shipped  hundreds  of  miles  to  be  stored  by 
the  lowest  bidder  and  the  freight  rates 
must  be  paid  in  cash. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
would  be  opposed  to  being  forced  to  ac- 
cept the  lowest  bid.  It  is  known  that  there 
are  other  factors  that  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  and  It  would  be  against 
the  interest  of  everyone  concerned  for 
the  lowest  bid  to  be  accepted  in  some 
cases.  The  Corporation  still  desires  to  re- 
tain the  right  to  reject  any  and  all  bids, 
although  very  low,  and  to  enter  into 
negotiated  bids  instead  of  competitive 
bids,  so  the  controversy  is  not  about 
competitive  bidding  entirely. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  in- 
terior warehouses,  if  permitted  to  do  so, 
will  bid  just  as  low  or  lower  for  this  cot- 
ton as  the  port  warehouses.  The  bids 
submitted  were  not  fairly  presented,  and 
therefore  the  interior  warehouses  could 
not  bid.  It  will  take  the  passage  of 
S.  262  to  right  this  wrong. 

Regarding  the  question  of  freezing  the 
cotton  in  the  interior  warehouses,  if  this 
bill  passes,  I  suggest  that  the  contention 
is  absolutely  without  merit.  There  are 
1,600  warehouses  bidding  against  one 
another  on  this  cotton,  and  in  the  locali- 
ties where  the  cotton  is  stored  there  are 
other  warehouses  in  competition,  and 
where  removal  charges  will  be  practically 
nothing.  Whereas  if  the  cotton  is  sent 
to  the  ports,  a  few  people  own  the  ware- 
houses, as  there  are  only  45  in  all,  it  will 
certainly  be  frozen  or  the  Government 
compelled  to  pay  any  rate  fixed  by  the 
owners  of  these  port  warehouses.  It  is 
a  beautiful  theory  to  say  that  the  ports 
can  bring  the  cotton  in  from  the  interior 
without  extra  expense  because  the 
freight  rate  is  always  added  on  export 
cotton  ansrway,  but  let  us  consider  what 
will  happen  when  you  get  it  stored  in  the 
port  warehouses.  There  will  be  no  com- 
petition, as  these  warehouses  are  so  few 
and  are  so  closely  held.  Then  if  an  in- 
terior warehouse  bids  a  lower  price,  the 
Government  will  have  to  spend  several 
dollars  a  bale  to  ship  the  cotton  to  the 
interior  warehouse  where  the  lower  rate 
is  available.  Th^n  when  it  is  needed  for 
export,  several  dollars  must  be  paid  to 
ship  it  back  to  the  port  for  export. 

If  S.  262  becomes  a  law,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  can  still  move 
any  cotton  it  desires  to  move  to  the  ports, 
if  the  warehouses  now  storing  this  cot- 
ton refuse  to  give  the  rate  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  demands. 
In  other  words,  if  S.  262  becomes  a  law, 
no  Interior  warehouse  will  have  a 
monopoly,  and  the  rate  that  will  be  col- 
lected by  the  interior  warehouse  for  stor- 
age must  be  acceptable  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  or  the  cotton  can  be 
moved. 

Purther,  regarding  the  charge  of 
monoipoly,  I  l)elieve  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  admit  that  a  Member  of 
Congress  is  anxious  to  carry  out  the  will 
of  the  people  whom  he  has  the  honor 
to  represent.  If  a  Member  from  a  cot- 
ton-growing section  should  vote  for  a 
bill  that  is  against  the  farmers'  interest 
and  in  favor  of  a  monopolistic  warehouse 
concern,  his  chances  for  reelection  would 


not  be  so  good  ne3ct  time.  In  other 
words,  a  Representative  from  a  farming 
section  is  certainly  not  going  to  vote 
against  the  interest  of  a  great  majority  of 
his  voters  and  constituents,  in  order  to 
favor  some  big  concern,  as  alleged  at  the 
hearings.  He  would  be  very  foolish  to  do 
so,  and  Members  of  Congress  do  not 
usually  deliberately  do  something  against 
the  Interest  of  the  people  in  their  dis- 
tricts. 

It  should  be  noted  as  one  of  the  strong- 
est points  in  opposition  to  this  charge  of 
monopoly  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
from  a  cotton-growing  distnct  is  in  favor 
of  this  bill,  S.  262.  It  is,  therefore,  tncon- 
ceivable  that  anyone  would  say  that  any 
Representative  In  this  Congress  who  rep- 
resents cotton  growers  is  favoring  a  mo- 
nopolistic storage  trust  in  preference  to 
the  farmers  of  his  own  district.  I  repeat 
that  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  in  the 
public  interest  and  should  be  passed. 

If  this  bill  is  not  passed,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  ship  2,000,000  or 
more  bales  of  cotton  to  the  ports.  It  will 
require  an  expenditure  of  between  four 
and  five  million  dollars  to  make  the  ship- 
ment. It  will  require  the  services  of 
15,000  boxcars  that  are  needed  in  our 
preparedness  program.  If  Uncle  Sam 
had  the  money — cash  in  hand — a  surplus, 
it  would  not  be  good  business  for  him  to 
ship  this  cotton  to  the  ports  when  he  has 
no  assurance  that  there  will  be  no  more 
than  a  48-cent  saving  per  bale,  since  the 
contract  for  storage  at  the  ports  is  good 
for  only  1  year,  and  it  will  require  on  an 
average  of  $2.18  a  bale  to  get  it  there.  In 
this  case  the  Government  would  have  to 
borrow  the  money  to  pay  the  freight. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  even  if  the 
Government  could  save  $5,000  a  day, 
which  I  deny,  it  would  not  be  in  the  public 
interest  to  accept  such  a  saving  when  it 
would  cost  the  suffering  cotton  fanner 
more  than  $17,500  a  day. 
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STUDIES 


Mr.  COPPEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Willis  J.  Ballinger,  the  economic 
adviser  to  the  Pederal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, is  a  young  man  of  great  ability, 
splendid  courage,  and  possessed  of  a 
penetrating  comprehension  of  the  grave 
problems  confronting  the  United  States 
in  a  period  of  crisis.  He  was  a  classmate 
of  mine  at  Yale  University.  Recently  he 
made  a  remarkable  statement  to  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  Commit- 
tee which  I  b3lleve  worthy  of  republica- 
tion in  the  CoNCRKSsioNAL  Record.    In  it 
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he  discusses  the  general  subject  of  mili- 
tary preparedness  and  antitrust  enforce- 
ment. He  calls  attention  to  the  dangers 
o2  allowing  our  antitrust  laws  to  be 
thwarted  and  circumvented  on  the  ex- 
cuse of  national  defense.  He  very  prop- 
erly points  out  that  it  is  a  great  danger 
to  allow  monopolies  to  be  further  en- 
trenched and  strengthened  during  the 
crisis. 

I  append  hereto  his  statement,  which 
Is  self-explanatory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee  began  its  work, 
a  situation  has  arisen  which  threatens  to 
render  dlfllcult  a  strengthening  of  the  antl- 
tnist  laws  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  Nation  Is  now  embarked  upon  a  vast 
program  of  military  preparedness.  Over  the 
past  year  there  have  been  indications  that  a 
strong  effort  will  be  made  to  curb  antitrust 
enforcement  for  the  period  of  the  emergency. 
It  is  contend<Kl  by  some  that  an  enforcement 
of  the  antitrust  laws  during  the  period  of  the 
present  emergency  will  hamper  the  effort  to 
expedite  national  defense. 

The  antitrust  laws  have  been  suspended  In 
effect  during  previous  periods  of  military  pre- 
paredness. Since  the  passage  of  the  Sherman 
Act  In  1890.  the  United  States  has  never  en- 
gaged In  war  or  preparation  for  war  but  that 
the  antitrust  laws  were  practically  disre- 
garded. This  was  particularly  true  in  the 
World  War  of  1918. 

The  Commission  believes  that  antitrust  en- 
forcement will  materially  help  and  not  hinder 
the  objective  of  our  present  program  of  na- 
tional defense.  It  believes  that  failvire  to 
enforce  the  antitrust  laws  during  the  present 
emergency  may  have  very  serious  conse- 
quences for  the  future  seciirity  of  our  de- 
mocracy. Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
passed  since  the  first  World  War.  Any  aban- 
donment of  the  antitrust  laws  at  the  present 
time  will  be  a  more  serious  matter  than  it 
was  25  years  ago. 

The  Honorable  Thurman  Arnold.  Assistant 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  has 
already  stres.<;ed  to  this  Committee  the  useful 
role  of  antitrust  enforcement  In  protecting 
Government  purchasing  from  exploitation 
during  the  present  period  of  emergency.  We 
Wish  to  emphasize  other  reasons  why  an  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws  during  the 
present  emergency  Is  a  matter  of  great  Im- 
portance. 

The  objective  of  our  present  defense  pro- 
gram Is  to  make  American  democracy  seciure 
form  external  destruction.  The  history  of 
democratic  government,  however,  has  demon- 
strated that  democracies  may  be  destroyed 
from  the  inside  as  well  as  from  the  outside. 
Democracies  have  perished  in  the  past  at  the 
hands  of  conquerors.  They  have  also  been 
wrecked  from  the  Inside.  Roman  democracy, 
for  instance,  was  permanently  put  out  of 
business  by  Romans.  The  modem  democracy 
of  Germany  was  destroyed  by  local  leaders. 
The  wreckers  of  the  German  democracy  got 
part  of  their  opportunity  from  a  misfunc- 
tlonlng  economic  S3r8tem. 

There  are  enough  facts  at  hand  to  know 
that  in  the  case  of  Germany,  monopolistic 
business  which  restricted  production  and  ag- 
gravated unempl03rment  was  a  factor  con- 
tributing to  the  economic  chaos  which  cul- 
minated In  pcdltical  dictatorship. 

The  relationship  between  free  enterprise 
business  systems  which  fall  to  "sustain  stand- 
ards of  living  acceptable  to  the  people"  and 
political  dictatorship  was  recognized  by  Hon. 
Joseph  C.  Oliahoney,  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, when  he  said,  on  January  IS,  1941 : 

"If,  however,  we  are  frank  with  ourselves, 
we  must  realise  that  11  the  democratic  world 
bad  succeeded  in  the  past  In  distributing  the 
products  of  commerce  and  Industry  among 
the  masses:  if  it  had  been  successful  In  pre- 
*  VtntUig  the  growth  of  the  proletariat,  ther* 


never  would  have  been  such  a  thing  as  the 
rise  of  the  totalitarian  system. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are 
today  faced  by  the  appalling  alternative  of 
so  adjusting  our  economic  mechanisms  as  to 
preserve  free,  private  enterjjrise  in  order  to 
enable  It  to  provide  stable  employment  of 
the  masses,  and  of  seeing  big  government  in 
one  form  or  another  take  over  the  controls. 
The  crisis  in  Europe  has  arisen  because  the 
democratic  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  permitted  the  exponents  of  statlsm  to 
fasten  their  theories  upon  three  great  nations 
by  their  own  refusal  to  face  the  economic 
facts.  They  temporized  with  disaster.  They 
permitted  a  large  segment  cf  the  population, 
both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country,  to  be- 
come a  propertyless  class,  and  they  closed 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  by  neglecting  to 
make  the  system  work  equitably  for  all,  they 
were  inviting  the  destruction  of  democratic 
capitalism,  the  very  basis  of  which  is  the 
ownership  of  property  by  Individuals." 

Why  are  the  products  of  Industry  not  ef- 
fectively distributed  among  the  masses  In  a 
system  of  democratic  capitalism?  Why  do 
free  enterprise  business  systems  break  down 
Into  plutocracies  and  proletariats?  Because 
government  j)€rmlts  the  growth  and  operation 
of  predatory  business  practices  in  Industry 
and  finance. 

Our  democracy  had  a  serious  problem  of 
Internal  security  before  the  problem  of  pro- 
tecting that  democracy  from  any  external 
menace  became  apparent.  President  Roose- 
velt recognized  this  fact  when  he  said  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress  which  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee : 

"Unhappy  events  abroad  have  retaught  us 
two  simple  truths  about  the  liberty  of  a 
democratic  people.     Both  lessons  hit  home. 

"The  first  truth  is  that  the  liberty  of  a  de- 
mocracy is  not  safe  if  the  people  tolerate  the 
growth  of  private  power  to  a  point  where  it 
becomes  stronger  than  their  democratic  state 
Itself.  That,  In  Its  essence,  is  fascism — 
ownership  of  government  by  an  individual, 
by  a  group,  or  by  any  other  controlling  private 
power. 

"The  second  truth  is  that  the  liberty  of  a 
democracy  is  not  safe  if  its  business  system 
does  not  provide  employment  and  produce 
and  distribute  goods  in  such  a  way  as  to 
sustain  an  acceptable  standard  of  living. 

"Among  us  today  a  concentration  of  private 
power  without  equal  in  history  Is  growing. 

"This  concentration  is  serloiosly  impairing 
the  economic  effectiveness  of  private  enter- 
prise as  a  way  of  providing  employment  for 
labor  and  capital  and  as  a  way  of  assuring  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  Income  and 
earnings  among  the  people  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole." 

The  present  crisis  of  rearmament  Is  differ- 
ent from  the  one  that  confronted  the  Nation 
In  1916.  We  entered  the  present  crisis  with 
an  economic  system  still  suffering  from  de- 
pression. In  spite  of  tremendous  efforts  on 
the  part  of  government,  our  economic  system 
was  still  unable  to  afford  employment  to 
millions.  Millions  of  workers  were  unem- 
ployed when  the  Defense  Commission  was 
created. 

Military  preparedness  is  not  going  to  solve 
this  unfinished  problem.  Government  spend- 
ing and  war  industries  will  undoubtedly 
create  a  large  amount  of  employment.  But 
when  the  present  emergency  Is  over,  the 
problem  of  unemployment  in  peacetime  in- 
dustries will  return.  We  will  be  right  back 
where  we  left  off  when  the  Defense  Commis- 
sion was  created.  Indeed,  the  situation  may 
be  worse.  The  Nation  will  be  burdened  with 
heavy  taxes  to  pay  the  cost  of  rearmament. 
Many  workers  engaged  in  peacetime  indus- 
tries before  the  present  emergency  arose  will 
undoubtedly  be  drafted  for  wartime  indus- 
tries, and  they.  too.  will  be  faced  with  the 
problem  of  peacetime  reemployment. 


At  this  Juncture  In  our  afttairs  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  atxjut  antitrust  enforce- 
ment in  terms  of  the  following  considera- 
tion: "What  were  the  factors  that  prevented 
our  system  of  private  enterprise  from  afford- 
ing full  employment  before  the  present  crisis 
of  rearmament  arose?  If  monopolistic  prac- 
tices were  an  Important  factor,  it  would  seem 
to  be  common  sense  to  proceed  with  their 
elimination  during  the  present  emergency,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  road  of  rearmament 
our  free  enterprise  system  will  be  more  capa- 
ble of  affording  employment.  If  our  free 
enterprise  system  becomes  less  capable  of  af- 
fording work  at  the  end  of  the  emergency 
than  it  was  when  the  emergency  started, 
because  we  permitted  a  further  growth  of 
factors  reducing  its  capacity  to  provide  em- 
ployment, a  serious  situation  may  be  en- 
countered. Another  period  of  widespread  and 
prolonged  unemployment  for  millions  of 
Americans  could  furnish  an  efficient  economic 
cause  menacing  from  the  inside  the  security 
of  our  democracy. 

It  Is  clear  that  a  suspension  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  during  this  emergency  would  fur- 
ther the  growth  of  monopolistic  practices  in 
Industry.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  consider 
whether  monopolistic  practices  In  business 
were  an  Important  factor  In  preventing  full 
emplojnment  before  the  present  emergency 
began. 

President  Roosevelt,  In  his  message  to  Con- 
gress which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  Committee, 
stated  that  private  enterprise  had  too  long 
been  unable  to  "furnish  Jobs  or  income  or 
opportunity  for  one-third  of  our  population." 

The  President  also  said:  "In  output  per 
man  or  machine  we  are  the  most  efficient 
indiistrial  nation  on  earth. 

"In  the  matter  of  complete  mutual  employ- 
ment of  capital  and  labor  we  are  among  the 
least  efficient. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"One  of  the  prinary  causes  of  our  present 
difficulties  lies  in  the  disappearance  of  price 
competition  in  many  Industrial  fields. 

*  •  •  *  • 

"Managed  indxistrial  prices  mean  fewer 
Jobs.     •     •     • 

"When  prices  are  privately  managed  at 
levels  above  those  which  would  be  deter- 
mined by  free  competition,  everybody  pays. 

"The  contractor  pays  more  for  materials; 
the  home  builder  pays  more  for  his  house; 
the  tenant  pays  more  rent;  and  the  worker 
pays  In  lost  work." 

The  President  referred  to  noncompetitive 
industries  as  industries  "which  choose  to  hold 
their  prices  rather  than  to  move  their  goods 
and  employ  their  workers." 

He  commented  that  monopoly  "destroys 
the  buying  power  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole." 

The  President  also  pointed  out  that  mo- 
nopoly and  free  enterprise  were  Incompatible : 

"Private  enterprise  in  the  United  States  is 
ceasing  to  be  free  enterprise,  and  is  becoming 
a  cluster  of  private  collectlvisms;  masking 
Itself  as  a  system  of  free  enterprise  after  the 
American  model,  it  is  in  fact  becoming  a 
concealed  cartel  system  after  the  European 
manner." 

Referring  to  a  program  for  eliminating  spe- 
cific trade  and  financial  practices.  Including 
those  which  restrain  trade,  vitally  affecting 
the  successful  functioning  of  free  enterprise 
In  American  business,  the  President  said: 

"It  is  a  program  whose  basic  thesis  is  not 
that  the  system  of  free  private  enterprise  for 
profit  has  failed  in  this  generation  but  that 
it  has  not  yet  been  tried." 

This  message  of  the  President  was  sent  to 
Congress  on  April  29.  1938. 

Between  the  enactment  of  toe  Sherman 
law  in  1890  and  the  World  War  of  1918,  anti- 
trust enforcement  was  highly  sporadic  and  In 
general  ineective  in  preventing  the  growth 
of  monopolistic  practices  In  business.  Dur- 
ing the  World  War  of  1918.  monopolistic 
practices  received  a  great  Unpetus.    During 
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the  twenties,  when  business  had  a  "free  hand, 
practically  undisttirbed  by  Government  In- 
tervention," »  restraints  In  trade  continued  to 
multiply. 

The  N.  R.  A.,  which  operated  to  afford 
Industry  the  opportunity  to  engage  legally 
In  price  fixing  and  restriction  of  production 
activities,  further  increased  the  load  of  trade 
restraints  which  our  free-enterprise  system 
had  to  carry.  The  lack  of  funds  for  effective 
antitrust  enforcement  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  depression,  jhas  further  aggravated 
the  situation.  j 

Since  the  date  of  ,the  President's  letter 
leading  to  the  creationj  of  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee,  progress  has,  of 
course,  been  made  in  antitrust  enforcement. 
It  is  significant  that  coincidental  with  sub- 
stantially larger  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  more  antitrust  suits  were 
commenced  in  the  courts  m  1940  by  the  De- 
partment than  occurred  in  the  preceding  10 
years.  Mr.  Arnold  told  this  committee  that 
he  still  had  a  long  way  to  go.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  too,  knows  that  effective 
antitrust  enforcement  Is  still  a  large  task. 

Important  businessmen  have  testified  that 
holding  prices  up  has  a  very  serious  effect 
upon  Industry's  capacity  to  employ. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Ford  are  well  known. 
They  can  be  paralleled  by  those  of  other  auto- 
mobile executives.  Mr.  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr., 
said:  i 

"StabUizatlon  meank  a  higher  price  level. 
*  *  *  (It)  discounts  Individual  aggres- 
siveness and  abUity  and  penalizes  the  new 
and  better  to  protect  the  vested  rights  of  the 
past.  •  •  •  One  thing  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent today.  Those  who  have  followed  the 
practice  of  lowering  the  cost  of  goods  and 
services  are  the  ones  |who  show  the  smallest 
amount  of  unemployment  and  have,  there- 
fore, made  the  most  progress  toward  recov- 
ery. On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed •  •  •  the  principle  of  stabiliza- 
tion have  progressed  the  least."  * 

Among  economists  the  weight  of  opinion 
is  that  monopolistic  practices  do  restrict  em- 
plojmient  and  standards  of  living  for  the 
people. 

We  wish  to  put  into  the  record  at  this  time 
the  conclusions  reached  by  an  important  eco- 
nomic research  organization.  On  a  grant  of 
money  from  the  Falk  Foundation  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  of  Washington,  D.  C,  under- 
took a  comprehensive  survey  and  appraisal 
of  the  factors  retarding  economic  progress  in 
the  United  States.  The  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Institute  are  found  in  five  vol- 
umes :  America's  Capacity  to  Produce.  Ameri- 
ca's Capmcity  to  Consume.  The  Formation  of 
Capital.  Income,  and  Economic  Progress,  and 
Industrial  Price  Policies  in  Economic  Progress. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  there  was  un- 
utUized  capacity  in  American  industry  during 
the  twenties.  Otir  indxistrial  plants,  our 
laboring  force,  our  technology  coixld  have  pro- 
duced more  goods  and  services  than  were  in 
fact  produced.  All  during  the  twenties  there 
were  enormous  sales  efforts.  Installment 
credits  were  abiised  to  the  point  where  they 
resulted  in  inducing  consumers  to  buy  more 
goods  than  they  could  afford.  There  was  a 
continual  emphasis  by  various  Industries  and 
Government  on  the  necessity  of  expanding 
foreign  trade  by  means  of  credits  and  other- 
wise. There  was  also  evidence  from  manu- 
facturers themselves  that  Industry  was  ca- 
pable of  producing  a  great  deal  more.  It  Is 
reasonably  clear  that  the  great  problem  of 
American  business  during  the  twenties  was 
Dot  how  to  produce  more  but  how  to  sell 
what  had  been  produced. 

The  Brookings  Institution  estimated  that 
during  the  peak  year  of  business  activity — 
1929— only  approximately  80  percent  of  our 
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productive  capacity  was  being  utilized,  and 
that  there  was  "20  percent  of  practical,  re- 
clalmable  slack." 

Was  there  need  among  the  masses  of  the 
people  for  more  production  during  the  twen- 
ties? Data  published  by  the  Census,  the 
Income  Tax  Section  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Btireau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
and  various  private  and  other  governmental 
studies  afforded  an  opportunity  to  form  a 
reliable  opinion  on  this  question.  A  nvmiber 
of  studies  made  during  this  period  all  pointed 
to  very  low  Incomes  for  the  great  majority 
of  those  gainfully  employed  during  the  twen- 
ties. These  studies  showed  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  masses  of  the  people  for  even  the 
elementary  necessities  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  were  far  from  satisfied. 

The  Brookings  Institution  estimated: 

In  1929  there  were  approximately  27,474.000 
families  In  the  United  States  consisting  of 
more  than  one  person,  and  2.351.000  persons 
classified  as  families  because  of  their  occu- 
pancy of  individual  living  quarters. 

In  addition,  there  were  some  6.637,000  in- 
come-receiving individuals  liviitg  outside  of 
family  groupks — in  hotels,  etc.  The  total 
number  of  income-disposing  units  was  thus 
about  36.462.000. 

Approximately  16.000.000  families,  or  60 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  families,  had 
mcomes  less  than  $2,000. 

Approximately  20,000,000  families,  or  71 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  famUles,  had 
incomes  less  than  $2,500. 

The  Brookings  Institution  commented: 

"A  family  income  of  $2,500  at  1929  prices 
was  a  very  moderate  one,  permitting  few  of 
the  luxuries  of  life." 

The  following  was  Interpolated  at  the  time 
this  ^Ytatement  was  read  to  the  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee: 

"Dr.  Andebson.  Would  the  display  of  data 
of  this  sort  be  complete  without  indicating 
what  the  upper  brackets  had  by  way  of  in- 
come at  a  comparable  time? 

"Mr.  Ballincer.  Yes;  I  could  give  you  that 
Information. 

"Dr.  Anderson.  Obviously  the  upper  brack- 
ets were  overloaded,  proportionately  speaking, 
with  Income  at  their  disixsal,  much  of  which 
they  could  not  use  In  the  consumption  of 
goods.  Wouldn't  It  be  necessary  to  Indicate 
that  in  order  to  complete  the  data? 

"Mr.  Baixincer.  I  will  put  that  in.  Before 
I  come  to  that  I  would  like  to  finish  the 
figures  of  distribution  in  the  lower-income 
brackets,  and  I  will  add  this.  This  was,  un- 
fortunately, left  out  by  the  printer. 

"About  82  percent  of  unattached  individ- 
uals and  l-person  families,  seme  9.000.000 
Income-disposing  units,  had  Incomes  under 
$2,000.  Distribution  between  farm  families 
and  nonfarm  families  was  very  striking.  In 
1929  there  were  approximately  5,800,000  farm 
families  and  21,674,000  nonfarm  femilles. 
The  total  income  for  farm  families  amounted 
to  seven  and  two-tenths  billions  of  dollars. 
This  income  for  farm  families  included  an 
allowance  for  rent  and  farm  produce  con- 
sumed and  included  also  the  earnings  from 
nonfarm  activities  of  all  members  of  the 
family.  Consequently,  the  average  income  of 
the  farm  family  in  1929  was  $1,240  as  com- 
pared with  $3,226  for  town  and  urban  families. 

"Now,  concerning  the  concentration  cf  in- 
come In  the  upper  brackets,  here  are  a  few 
facts:  Only  2,000,000  families  in  1929,  or  8 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  families,  had 
incomes  In  excess  of  $5,000.  About  600,000 
families,  or  2.3  percent,  had  Incomes  in  ex- 
cess of  $10,000;  11.653,000  families  with  in- 
comes of  less  than  $1,500  received  a  total  of 
about  $10,000,000,000.  At  the  other  extreme 
36,000  families  having  Incomes  in  excess  of 
$75,000  received  an  aggregate  income  of  9.8 
billions  of  dollars.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  famlUee 
at  the  top  received  practically  as  mtich  as  42 
percent  of  the  famillec  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale." 


Why  did  our  economie  tyttem.  with  the 
capacity  to  produce  more  and  a  great  need 
for  more  production,  faU  to  turn  out  more 
goods  and  services  during  the  1920'87 

Was  there  any  deficiency  or  bottleneck  in 
the  production  mechanism?  The  Brookings 
Institution  was  unable  to  find  any.  The  sup- 
ply of  raw  materials,  both  agricultural  and 
mineral,  was  abundant.  There  was  no  dearth 
of  manufacturing  capacity.  The  transporta- 
tion system  could  have  carried  more  goods. 
Marketing  and  merchandising  establtsh- 
ments  and  facilities  were  abundantly  ade- 
quate for  the  stocking,  handling,  and  aelllng 
of  goods  as  they  passed  from  the  hands  of 
producers  to  general  consumers.  Our  eco- 
nomic system  was  not  short  of  fuel  or  other 
forms  of  power.  There  was  enough  labor 
to  produce  more  goods.  Money  and  credit 
were  adequate  for  the  needs  of  business. 

Why  was  our  economic  system  unable  to 
produce  more  during  the  1920's? 

There  are  a  number  of  competent  econ- 
omists who  believe  that  the  fundamental 
trouble  was  a  lack  of  buying  power  among 
the  great  majority  of  the  American  families. 
These  families  simply  did  not  have  sufficient 
income  to  buy  more  goods.  Our  economic 
system  will  not  produce  more  goods  unlcM 
such  goods  can  be  bought.  Consequently, 
unused  productive  capacity  in  our  economic 
Bystem  will  not  be  put  to  use  unless  there 
is  sufficient  buying  power  to  call  it  into 
operation. 

At  this  point  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
that  the  utilization  of  all  existing  unused 
capacity  to  produce  In  our  economic  system 
wUl  only  be  a  step  toward  a  larger  goal.  Even 
if  our  economic  system  had  produced  all  it 
could  during  the  1920's.  much  more  pro- 
duction would  have  been  necessary  if  living 
conditions  for  the  masses  of  the  people  are  to 
be  substantially  improved.  The  Brookings 
Institute  estimated  that  production  would 
have  had  to  have  been  stepped  up  75  percent 
In  our  economic  system  in  1929  to  do  this, 
whereas  the  use  of  all  unutUized  capacity  In 
otir  economic  system  during  the  twenties 
would  have  Increased  production  by  only  20 
percent.  But  the  use  of  idle  capacity  snd  the 
further  enlargement  of  productive  capmclty  in 
the  economic  system  will  both  depend  on  our 
ability  to  find  some  way  of  Increasing  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  masses.  Mass  pro- 
duction "marks  the  highest  level  under  man^ 
productive  programs."^  However,  "we  can- 
not have  the  economics  of  mass  production 
save  in  an  economy  of  maiiS  consumption. 
Each  is  the  condition  of  the  other."  ' 

What  is  the  beet  way  to  Increase  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  great  majority  of  consumer* 
in  America?  What  have  we  been  doing  about 
this  problem? 

Some  radical  thinkers  have  proposed  that 
we  divide  up  wealth  or  income.  This  Is  a 
proposal  which  has  periodically  appeared  in 
America  and  at  times  appealed  strongly  to 
many  people  We  do  not  see  any  way  that 
wealth  could  be  arbitrarUy  equalized  without 
having  the  G<3Vt-mment  own  all  business.  Re- 
distributing :nccme  equally  would  be  an  ad- 
ministrative job  of  Impracticable  proporticna. 
Furthermore,  a  reasonable  inequality  in  in- 
come acts  as  a  valuable  stimulant  to  industry 
and  enterpritie.  and  is  highly  desirable.  The 
Brookings  Institute  also  diacotirages  radical 
proposals  to  divide  up  wealth  or  income. 

The  moat  obvious  method  by  which  the 
income  of  the  masses  might  be  expanded  is 
through  an  increase  of  money  wages.  This 
is  the  method  which  has  been  most  widely 
discussed  in  recent  years.  It  is  the  method 
which  has  been  most  steadfastly  advocated 
by  labor  organizations  In  this  and  other 
countries. 

While  admitting  that  wage  increases  re- 
sultmg  from  union  activities  have  been  help- 
ful, the  Brookings  Institution  was  of  th« 
opinion  that  this  method  had  Uniltatlons. 
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One  Important  limitation  is  that  Increas- 
ing wages  Increases  pxirchasing  power  for  only 
•  part  of  our  consuming  population. 

According  to  the  1930  census  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  was  122.775.046. 
of  which  44.636.770  were  classified  as  farm 
poplation.  whUe  another  9.183.453  lived  in 
towns  having  less  than  2.500  inhabitants. 
This  rural  population  was  approximately  44 
percent  of  the  total  population. 

Furthermore,  the  money  wage  method  of 
Increasing  purchasing  power  does  not  extend 
to  those  employed  in  connection  with  Gov- 
ernment activities  or  to  those  employed  by 
educational,  philanthropic,  or  charitable  or- 
ganizations or  to  those  engaged  in  personal 
or  domestic  service. 

The  number  of  individuals  employed  in 
personal  or  domestic  service  was.  In  1930. 
4.952.453.  The  professional  group  nimibered 
2!253,884  in   1930. 

Moreover,  there  are  many  small  shopkeepers 
and  tradesmen  who  fall  outside  the  wage 
system.  Finally,  only  a  part  of  the  wage- 
earning  population  itself  is  effectively  organ- 
iaed  to  obtain  higher  incomes  through  trade- 
union  activltie.s.  Many  wage  earners  are 
either  unorganized  or  ineffectively  organized. 
The  wage-increase  method  for  increasing 
purchasing  power  has  another  drawback. 
The  Brookings  Institution  points  out  that 
sometimes  wage  increases  cause  higher  prices 
and  thus  decrease  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  many  millions  who  live  outside  the  wage 
system. 

Wage  Increases  have  imdoubtedly  been  use- 
ful in  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of 
wage  earners,  but  something  must  be  done 
to  add  to  the  incomes  of  the  many  mil- 
lions whose  purchasing  power  Is  not  In- 
creased by  this  method. 

The  most  effective  way  to  Increase  pur- 
chasing power  among  all  consumers  is  to  re- 
duce prices.  This  way  involves  no  radical 
philosophy.  It  Is  a  way  which  Is  funda- 
mental to  the  theory  of  capitalism.  The 
classical  economists  who  blueprinted  what 
we  call  "modem  capitalism"  particularly 
stressed  the  relationship  of  the  distribution 
of  income  to  economic  progress.  They  clearly 
perceived  that  a  way  mxxst  be  found  to  make 
It  possible  for  the  masses  to  buy  the  addi- 
tional goods  and  services  made  possible  by 
^^chnologlcal  progress  which  would  enable 
the  capitalistic  system  to  produce  more  goods 
for  the  same  or  less  effort.  Otherwise,  tech- 
nological advances  in  efficiency  would  accrue 
to  only  a  small  class,  who  would  obtain  ex- 
cessive and  unwarranted  profits  through 
holding  prices  up  while  lowering  the  cost 
of  production. 

The  classical  economists  envisoned  capi- 
talism as  an  economic  system  whose  funda- 
mental principle  was  to  seciire  a  wide  dis- 
semination of  well-being  among  the  masses 
as  a  resiilt  of  technological  improvements. 
Capitalism  was  intended  to  function  in  the 
Interest  of  all  the  people,  and  not  for  the 
enrichment  of  a  few.  The  economic  phil- 
osophers of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  clearly  recognized  that  the  ability 
of  capitalism  to  produce  more  goods  because 
of  lower  costs  would  be  entirely  conditioned 
by  the  ability  of  the  system  to  produce  suffi- 
cient income  to  purchase  the  increased  pro- 
duction. The  competitive  mechanism  was 
relied  upon  to  do  this.  Increased  efficiency 
would  make  possible  lower  prices.  Competi- 
tion would  insxire  the  actual  rediaction  of 
prices.  Thus  existing  income  would  be  in- 
creased by  a  reduction  in  prices.  The  ex- 
panding demand  required  to  take  Increased 
quantities  of  goods  off  the  markets  would  be 
automatically  created  by  the  reduction  of 
prices. 

The  price  reduction  method  of  increasing 
piirchasing  power  among  the  masses  elimi- 
nates group  and   sectional   friction   in  our 


economic  system.    It  gives  at  once  "to  every 
consumer  a  larger  return  for  his  money."  * 

Furthermore,  the  price  reduction  method 
sets  in  motion  a  process  whereby  not  only  is 
the  existing  capacity  of  our  economic  system 
to  produce  fully  used,  but  the  system  is  per- 
mitted to  Increase  Its  capacity  to  produce. 
Through  this  process  the  capitalistic  system 
works  constantly  toward  higher  levels  of 
prosperity  for  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Such  a  process  does  not  deprive  capital  of 
Its  just  reward  or  fall  to  compensate  enter- 
prisers for  the  risks  they  incur  in  promoting 
and  conducting  business.  Under  this  process 
a  free  enterprise  system  Is  expanded  to  the 
fullest  degree.  The  fullest  employment  of 
capital  and  labor  is  afforded,  and  the  ma- 
terial well-being  of  the  people  is  progressively 
advanced. 

The  Brookings  studies  declare: 
"The  broad  highway  along  which  continued 
economic  progress  must  be  sought  in  the 
avenue  of  price  reductions.  When  this  road 
is  followed,  the  benefits  of  technical  im- 
provements are  conferred  automatically 
upon  all  the  population.  Maximum  oppor- 
tunity for  expansion  of  production  and  the 
free  Interchange  of  goods,  both  between  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  our  domestic  economy  and 
between  nations,  is  thus  provided.  Such  a 
method.  Instead  of  centering  upon  a  redis- 
tribution of  an  existing  amount  of  Income, 
promotes  the  progressive  erection  of  addi- 
tional Income,  and  its  prompt  and  thorough 
dissemination  among  the  entire  population." 
Moreover,  when  all  American  Industry 
travels  the  road  of  price  reductions,  our  in- 
dustry becomes  more  effective  in  foreign 
markets.  Getting  prices  down  in  American 
Industry  will  not  only  benefit  domestic  busi- 
ness, but  will  make  it  possible  for  that  part 
of  our  business  which  must  seek  foreign 
markets  to  improve  Its  competitive  position 
in  those  markets. 

If  reducing  prices  is  the  most  effective  way 
to  promote  the  fullest  use  and  expansion  of 
our  economic  system,  what  has  prevented 
the  use  of  this  method?  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  knows  that  price  reductions  over 
large  areas  of  business  have  been  prevented 
for  many  years  because  of  the  wide-spread 
operation  of  techniques  to  restrict  produc- 
tion, maintain  or  enhance  prices.  This,  of 
course.  Is  our  opinion,  and  we  have  had  very 
practical  contact  with  the  problem.  The 
Brookings  Institute,  too,  express  an  opinion 
on  the  reason  why  price  reductions  in  busi- 
ness have  not  operated  to  permit  the  fullest 
use  and  expansion  of  our  economic  system: 
"It  is.  however,  evident  from  the  facts  dis- 
closed In  our  general  study  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  income,  that  the  competitive  process 
upon  which  we  rely  to  disseminate  the  bene- 
fits of  progress  has  failed  to  function  with 
expected  effectiveness.  Accordingly,  we  must 
now  seek  to  discover  what  factors  or  forces 
have  Impeded  the  operation  of  the  price- 
reduction  method  of  distributing  income. 

"The  method  of  continuously  expanding 
markets  through  a  persistent  reduction  of 
prices  as  efficiency  Increases  has,  in  a  con- 
siderable measure,  ceased  to  operate  in 
American  business.  Price  stabilization  poli- 
cies have  in  many  lines  come  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  dlfsemlnatlon  of  the  benefits  of 
business  progress,  and  have  therefore  tended 
to  nullify  the  results  of  technological  ad- 
vance. This  unexpected  outcome  of  the  evo- 
lution of  the  capitalistic  system  obviously 
requires  explanation. 

"The  basic  economic  policy  which  we  are 
enunciating  does,  however,  definitely  attack 
what  we  regard  as  a  serious  abuse  of  the 
profit  system  and  the  institutions  of  private 
capital  which  have  grown  up  in  modem 
times.  This  is  the  tendency  to  centralize 
economic    advantage,    to    protect    existing 
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business  enterprises  by  protecting  the  price 
structure.  For  more  than  50  years  this  tend- 
ency has  been  developing  through  the  de- 
vices of  corporate  consolidations,  pools, 
trusts,  cartels,  trade  associations,  and  code 
authorities.  Particularly  since  the  World 
War,  and  often  with  the  active  assistance  of 
Government,  efforts  have  been  going  for- 
ward to  stabilize  existing  business  situations, 
and  to  underwrite  the  prosperity  of  indi- 
viduals, corporations,  or  large  business  groups 
by  attempting  to  stabilize  prices.  We  believe 
the  evidence  is  clear  that  such  attempts, 
however  well  intentloned.  are  dangerously 
shortsighted." 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  failure  of  compe- 
tition to  function  effectively  in  Industry 
during  the  twenties  was  a  factor  In  causing 
the  collapse  of  business  in  1929.  During  the 
twenties  there  were  large  sums  available  for 
Investment.  One  of  the  principal  places 
where  savings  could  have  been  soundly  in- 
vested should  have  been  provided  by  indus- 
try willing  to  build  new  plants  and  expand 
productive  capacity.  Only  a  part  of  a  very 
large  amount  of  savings,  however,  found  its 
way  into  new  Industrial  plants.  The  reason 
for  this  may  be  found  in  the  following  state- 
ment by  the  Institute: 

"Instead  of  producing  all  the  goods  pos- 
sible and  pressing  them  into  consumptive 
channels,  business  enterprisers  held  produc- 
tion in  leash  with  a  view  to  maintenance  of 
prices  and  of  stable  conditions. 

"Second,  and  of  more  fundamental  sig- 
nificance, the  actual  rate  of  growth  of  new 
plant  and  equipment  during  these  years  was 
held  in  hand.  Instead  of  being  expanded  to 
the  fullest  degree  possible,  the  growth  of  new 
capital  was  adjusted  to  the  growth  of  con- 
sumptive demand.  Funds  were  available, 
labor  was  available,  and  materials  were 
available  with  which  to  expand  productive 
capacity  much  more  rapidly  than  it  was  In 
fact  expanded." ' 

The  widespread  existence  of  Interferences 
with  competition  In  business  during  the 
twenties  is  also  testified  to  by  a  report  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  1921.  The  Com- 
mission was  asked  by  the  President  to  report 
on  conditions  which  it  thought  basically  re- 
sponsible for  the  decline  of  business  in  1921. 
The  Commission  reported  that  "the  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  principal  causes 
*     *     * : 

"(1)  The  excessive  price  of  many  basic 
commodities,  prominent  among  which  is 
coal,  which  vitally  affects  the  cost  of  other 
commodities. 

"(2)  The  existence  of  the  typical  corporate 
monopolies  and  agreements  in  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

"(3)  Open  price  associations  in  many  cases 
not  yet  challenged  by  the  law.  yet  tending  to 
bring  about  and  maintain  unduly  high 
prices. 

"(4)  Interference  with  the  channels  of 
trade  by  distributors,  trade  associations,  par- 
ticularly by  activities  tending  to  maintain  an 
unnecessary  number  of  inefficient  regular 
dealers  while  shutting  out  new  dealers  seek- 
ing to  sell  at  lower  prices." 

Much  of  the  savings  during  the  twenties 
were  therefore  forced,  in  many  cases,  to  seek 
unsound  channels  of  Investment.  The  mi- 
rage of  prosperity  was  largely  created  by 
financing  promoters  of  unsound  securities, 
by  building  apartment  houses,  and  develop- 
ing land  booms  for  which  there  could  be  no 
reasonable  expectation  of  utilization.  Tills 
kind  of  profilgacy  had  to  have  its  day  of 
termination.  A  few  major  collapses  of  un- 
sound and  fantastic  investment  structures 
pricked  the  bubble  of  business  confidence 
and  helped  to  plunge  oiu  capitalistic  system 
Into  a  severe  depression. 


"P.  139.  Formation  of  Capital.  Brookings 
Institution. 
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nie  Ccmmission's  letter  states,  and  Brook- 
togs'  studies  clearly  Infer,  that  if  competition 
had  functioned  effectively  during  the  twen- 
ties idle  capacity  In  industry  would  have  been 
utilized.  Productive  capacity  woiild  have 
been  expanded  "much  more  rapidly  than  it 
was,  in  fact  expanded."  The  thrift  of  the 
American  people  would  have  been  devoted 
more  to  the  sound  end  of  materially  raising 
the  level  of  prosperity  for  all  the  people;  and 
with  savings  and  Investment  In  better  bal- 
ance, the  depression  of  1929,  if  It  had  to  come 
at  all,  would  not  have  been  so  severe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  present  depres- 
sion the  failure  of  competition  to  function 
effectively  in  business  has  been  an  Important 
factor  In  preventing  the  full  recovery  of  our 
free-enterprise  system.  In  1932,  127  distin- 
guished American  economists  declared  In  a 
joint  statement: 

"The  most  competent  economic  opinion,  as 
well  In  Europe  as  In  this  country,  can  be 
cited  in  support  of  the  view  that  a  strong 
contributing  cause  of  the  unparalleled  sever- 
ity of  the  present  depression  was  the  greatly 
increased  extent  of  monopolistic  control  of 
commodity  prices  which  stimulated  financial 
speculation  in  the  security  markets.  There 
is  growing  doubt  whether  the  capitalistic 
system,  whose  basic  assumption  is  free  mar- 
kets and  a  free  price  system,  can  continue 
to  work  with  an  ever-widening  range  of 
prices  fixed  and  manipulated  by  monopolies." 
(Federal  Trade  Commission's  Report  to  the 
President.  November  1934,  p.  39.) 

Making  competitlcn  function  effectively  In 
business  offered  one  of  the  soundest  ways  of 
getting  American  business  entirely  out  of  the 
depression.  The  Government  borrowed  large 
sums  to  give  purchasing  power  to  the  unem- 
ployed and  to  stimulate  buying  power  through 
public  enterprise,  but  these  efforts  were  fre- 
quently frxistrated  by  the  ability  of  Industries 
to  raise  prices.  The  Increased  purchasing 
power  provided  was  pocketed  in  many  cases 
without  bringing  full  employment.  During 
the  depression  public  relief  and  public  con- 
struction were  frequently  financed  at  con- 
trolled price  levels.  Thus  governmental  ac- 
tivities to  stimulate  buying  power  failed 
generally  to  get  business  under  way  on  its 
own  power.  There  w.is  a  way  to  do  this;  only 
we  neglected  It.  The  thorough  breaking  up  of 
trade  restraints  in  business  would  have  stim- 
ulated competition  to  reduce  prices.  This 
would  have  generated  a  substantial  and  sound 
demand  for  the  production  of  more  goods. 
The  response  to  this  demand  would  have  auto- 
matically caused  the  employment  of  more 
workers.  Ova  economic  system  would  have 
been  started  on  the  road  to  recovery  under  Its 
own  power. 

Under  conditions  of  modern  Industry  a  dif- 
ference of  a  single  c«nt  In  the  price  of  a 
product  to  consumers  often  involves  a  large 
Increase  in  purchasing  power  for  the  masses. 

In  1937  a  difference  of  a  cent  on  the  price 
of  a  gallon  of  gasoline  would  have  involved 
an  Increase  of  purcliasing  power  for  con- 
sumers of  over  $200,000,000. 

In  1937  a  difference  of  a  cent  in  the  price  of 
a  quart  of  milk  would  have  Increased  the 
purchasing  power  of  consumers  by  approxi- 
mately $375,000,000;  a  saving  of  2  cents  per 
quart  would  have  Increased  this  to  $700,- 
000,000. 

A  difference  of  a  cent  on  the  price  of  a  loaf 
of  bread  in  1938  would  have  Increased  pur- 
chasing power  among  the  consumers  of  the 
Nation  by  approximately  $120,000,000. 

I  could  multiply  these  illustrations.  There 
were  many  dollars  of  Increased  income  at 
stake  for  the  great  mass  of  the  American  peo- 
ple dviring  the  twenties  and  during  the  pres- 
ent depression  if  fair  and  open  competition 
In  Industry  had  not  been  throttled  by  combi- 
nations In  restraint  of  trade,  price-fixing,  pro- 
duction control,  and  other  monopolistic 
practices. 

Today  we  have  on  our  hands  two  critical 
problems.  There  is  the  problem  of  swiftly  re- 
arming the  Nation.   There  Is  also  the  problem 


of  looking  beyond  the  emergency,  of  accom- 
plishing as  much  as  possible  during  the  emer- 
gency toward  preparing  our  free  enterprise 
system  to  afford  the  fullest  employment  and 
the  greatest  prosperity  to  the  people  as  a 
whole  when  war  industries  have  done  their 
job.  Another  period  of  widespread  and  pro- 
longed unemployment  when  rearmament  Is 
over  may  Imperil  our  free  Institutions. 

It  Is  encouraging  that  some  of  the  Nation's 
most  Important  businessmen  agree  vrith  us 
that  during  the  period  of  emergency  we  must 
not  neglect  this  task. 

Only  a  month  ago  Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilson, 
president  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  said  be- 
fore the  convention  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

"There  must  be  a  complete,  realistic  com- 
prehension of  the  fact  that  the  world — otir 
Nation  included — is  passing  through  what 
history  may  later  record  as  the  second  stage 
of  a  revolutionary  movement  of  the  masses — 
a  movement  bom  during  World  War  No.  1 
and  likely  to  last,  with  Intermittent  armis- 
tices of  one  kind  or  another,  for  two  or  three 
decades  more. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Today  the  practical  controlling  fact  Is  that 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  world  have  been  persuaded,  to  the  point 
of  evangelistic  conviction,  that  the  capital- 
istic system  is  the  cause  of  the  economic  in- 
security of  the  common  man  and  that,  as  the 
root  of  his  economic  ills,  this  system  must  be 
drastically  modified,  or  falling  that,  destroyed. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"At  this  time,  when  our  future  economic 

security  is  at  stake,  we  must  call  upon  all  of 
cur  vision  and  imagination,  upon  aU  of  our 
resources,  upwn  all  of  our  ingenuity,  and. 
above  all,  upon  the  same  deep  sense  of  serv- 
ice that  now  motivates  us,  as  we  move  for- 
ward in  providing  the  materials  for  our  physi- 
cal security,  to  the  end  that  all  employables 
will  be  kept  employed,  and  that  the  prepon- 
derant majority  will  find  employment  on  the 
pay  rolls  of  the  private-enterprise  system." 

To  this  end  Mr.  Wilson  specifies  that  the 
country  needs: 

"A  wholly  free  and  enterprising  sjrstem  of 
free  enterprise. 

"The  free  fiow  of  all  goods,  purchasing 
power,  and  enterprise  capital  for  production. 

"The  encouragement  and  development  of 
new  inventions,  accompanied  by  aggressive 
pioneer  product  promotion." 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  great  ultimate 
benefit  of  making  our  democracy  more  secure 
after  rearmament,  collateral  benefits  of  great 
Importance  will  also  be  realized  from  anti- 
trust enforcement.  During  the  present  na- 
tional emergency  we  must  produce  as  much 
as  possible  of  consumers'  goods.  The  anti- 
trust laws  must  prevent  consumers'  goods 
Industries  from  conspiring  to  restrict  pro- 
duction or  raise  prices. 

The  more  real  wealth  we  are  able  to  pro- 
duce during  the  present  period  of  emergency, 
and  the  more  afterward,  the  greater  will  be 
our  ability  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  rearmament. 
This  will  be  a  large  cost,  and  Is  likely  to 
Impose  a  heavy  tax  burden  upon  industry  in 
the  future. 

For  50  years  a  philosophy  of  restricting 
production  in  industry  has  been  steadily  ad- 
vancing. This  philosophy  has  robbed  the 
past  of  untold  material  well-being.  It  has 
divided  the  farmer  and  the  laborer,  the 
laborer  and  the  capitalist,  the  rich  man  and 
the  poor  man,  and  generated  a  dangerous 
lack  of  confidence  in  private  enterprise.  It 
has  sown  seeds  of  destruction  for  our  free 
Institutions  by  promoting  a  faith  in  col- 
lectivlstic  government.  Before  national  de- 
fense we  had  made  progress  toward  subduing 
this  enemy  within  our  gates.    We  caimot  stop 

DOW. 

Our  plea  is  that  antitrust  enforcement  and 
national  defense  should  work  cooperatively 
to  defend  our  democracy  from  within  as  well 
as  from  without. 


Tbc  RcspontiMlHies  of  tb«  Rcpublki 
Party 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&iARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  DITTER 

or  PENNSTLVAMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Txiesday.  March  25,  1941 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR., 
OP  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  at  its  meet- 
ing which  was  held  here  In  Washington 
yesterday,  reelected  as  its  chairman  the 
Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr..  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  House. 

At  that  meeting  Mr.  Martin  delivered 
an  address  which  challenged  the  devo- 
tion and  losralty  of  those  Americans  who 
believe  in  the  two-party  system  of  gov- 
ernment a:ad  who  continue  in  their  con- 
viction that  the  Republican  Party  has  a 
most  important  role  to  play  in  this  criti- 
cal period  of  our  Nation's  history.  The 
address,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  clarion  call  to 
every  American  who  cherishes  the  herit- 
ages which  are  ours  as  free  men  and  who 
look  to  the  Republican  Party  for  the 
safeguarding  and  perpetuation  of  these 
heritages. 

Mr.  Martin's  address  follows: 

Everyone  in  this  country  wants  national 
unity  wherever  and  whenever  national  unity 
aids  in  the  preservation  of  America  and  the 
security  of  our  people.  No  one  wants  na- 
tional unity  in  anything  which  is  not  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation.  No  real 
American  wants  unity  in  any  policy  or  any 
movement  which  would  destroy  the  two- 
party  sjrstem  of  government  in  America. 

Time  and  experience  have  demonstrated 
the  two-party  system  of  government  to  be 
the  only  system  which  will  preserve  the 
American  way  of  life.  It  guarantees  the  right 
of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pm-suit  of  happiness. 
It  has  built  a  strong  America.  It  will  pre- 
serve a  free  America.  We  must  maintain 
in  this  country  a  strong  opposition  party  if 
we  are  to  remain  a  constitutional  republic. 

There  is  a  vital  need  today  for  a  vigorous, 
virile  Republican  Party.  That  need  is  the 
greatest  in  oxir  history.  The  safety  and  se- 
curity of  our  people  depend  upon  an  intelli- 
gent, constructive,  and  courageous  opposition. 

We  are  at  this  hour  In  the  midst  of  a  great 
national  crisis.  Vast  and  unprecedented 
powers  have  been  given  to  the  executive  de- 
partment of  the  Government.  Bewildering 
sums  are  being  spent  for  defense,  and  in  the 
name  of  defense.  Enormous  taxes  are  soon 
to  be  imposed  upon  our  people.  We  stagger 
along  In  the  direction  of  war.  We  are  face 
to  face  with  the  possibility  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy. 

This  picture  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  but  it 
Is  the  realistic  one.  This  Is  no  hour  for  "echo 
men."  It  Is  a  time  demanding  courage  and 
honest  thinking.  Our  first  thought  must  be 
the  welfare  of  our  country. 

A  vigorous,  courageous  Republican  Party 
Is  essential  to  police  and  audit  the  New  Deal 
administration  as  It  revels  In  the  spending 
of  thirty  or  forty  billions  of  doUars  and  In 
the  possession  of  vast  and  imparalleled 
powers  granted  it  only  because  of  the  urgent 
needs  of  national  defense.  We  must  police 
and  audit  the  New  Deal  administration  to 
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protect  our  country  from  financial,  political, 
and  social  bankruptcy. 

We  must  police  the  great  powers  granted  to 
the  President  to  assure  as  far  as  possible  their 
wise  administration.  We  must  be  ready  to 
fight  to  restore  those  powers  to  the  people's 
representatives  when  the  emergency  has  end- 
ed. We  must  police  the  bureaus  and  the  men 
to  whom  the  fate  of  the  Nation  has  been 
entrusted.  Their  work  must  be  done  effi- 
ciently, honestly,  economically,  and  on  a  non- 
partisan basis.  We  must  audit  those  who 
have  been  entrusted  with  the  handling  of 
sums  so  vast  they  are  beyond  comprehension. 
Our  national  debt  Is  already  enormous.  We 
cannot  tolerate  extravagance  or  dishonesty. 
Racketeering  must  have  no  place  In  our  na- 
tional defense.  We  Republicans  In  Congress 
must  perform  the  thankless  but  patriotic  and 
essential  task  of  policing  and  auditing  those 
In  charge  of  our  national  defense.  The  scan- 
dals of  1918  must  not  be  repeated. 

We  Republicans  have  a  vastly  Important 
function  In  this  national  emergency.  The 
safety  and  security  of  our  Nation  are  at  stake. 
We  must  not  fall.    We  will  not  fall. 

There  Is.  of  course,  a  genuine  need  for  na- 
tional unity  In  our  defense  plans.  Repub- 
licans. Democrats,  and  Independents  must 
stand  together  In  support  of  measures  to 
make  our  country  Invincible  against  any  as- 
sault, whether  It  comes  from  the  outside  or 
the  Inside  of  the  country.  Events  abroad 
must  not  distract  us  from  the  vigilance  re- 
qtilred  at  home.  Our  greatest  danger  Is  stUl 
from  Insidious  Inside  forces.  We  must  exert 
our  Influence  against  all  menacing  Influences. 
A  grave  responsibility  rests  upon  us  all, 
whether  we  be  Repubhcan  or  Democrat,  em- 
ployer or  emplojree,  public  ofllclal  or  private 
citizen.  We  must  all  unselfishly  contribute 
all  we  can  to  our  national  security.  Tlose 
who  may  seek  to  take  advantage  of  this  ptrll- 
ous  hour  to  exploit  the  Nation's  needs  to 
their  own  profit  or  to  advance  their  own  sel- 
fish teterests  will  sooner  or  later  find  them- 
selves condemned  as  traitors  and  outcasts  by 
the  power  of  public  opinion.  We  simply  can- 
not -tolerate  profiteering. 

This  Is  no  time  for  strikes  or  lock-outs 
which  will  prevent  us  from  achieving  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  an  adequate  na- 
tional defense.  Waste  of  time,  waste  of 
money,  waste  of  men — these  are  the  fatal 
mistakes  which  could  end  the  glorious  reality 
of  free  America. 

The  Nation  is  demanding  production,  and 
more  production.  It  demands  efHciency  and 
it  demands  patriotism  above  selfishness.  The 
call  Is  imperative;  as  Americans  who  love 
their  country;  as  Americans  who  prize  Its 
priceless  liberties,  privileges,  and  advantages: 
as  Americans  determined  to  remain  free,  let 
us  press  forward  with  our  defense  program. 
As  we  go  forward  with  these  defense  plans, 
let  our  fervent  prayer  be  that  we  can  pre- 
serve America  from  having  to  send  millions 
of  our  boys  to  the  trenches.  Let  us  never, 
for  a  moment,  lose  sight  of  the  suffering  and 
the  perils  which  would  come  with  our  par- 
ticipation In  another  World  War. 

Now  as  to  strictly  party  matters,  there  Is 
no  reason  for  Republicans  to  feel  discouraged 
over  the  campaign  of  last  fall.  Under  the 
Tlgorous.  dynamic  leadership  of  Wendell 
Wlllkle  we  polled  more  than  22.000,000  votes. 
Mo  Impartial  observer  would  deny  this  was  a 
food  majority  of  the  free  votes  in  the 
country. 

OtitsUSe  of  the  10  Soutbcm  States,  the 
Wlllkle  fote  was  47J  percent  of  tbe  total, 
wbicb  Is  cspeeteUy  slfniileBnt  H  be  wm  op« 
poMd  bjr  tlie  stronfest  esndldste  it  was  pos- 
aOM  tat  tbe  Denoents  to  noaOoMU. 

Today  in  ao  oC  tbe  40  SUrtes  to  tbe  Union 
w#  luiv*  BepttMUsBD  fofcfuon. 

Tbe  BepuMlesn  eoofreasloml  eandUbites, 
outside  tbe  same  10  Soutbcra  States,  based 
on  major  party  toUU,  rweived  SOJ  percent 
flftbe  vou. 


Excepting  again  the  10  Southern  States,  we 
find  the  Republicans  carried  1.120.  and  the 
Democrats  936  counties  In  the  other  38 
States.  If  the  strength  of  a  party  Is  In  the 
county  seats,  then,  Indeed,  are  we  a  virile 
party.  These  figures  are  more  Impressive 
when  we  remember  that  In  1932  we  carried 
only  363,  and  In  1936  only  438  counties.  In 
these  county  seats  are  the  shock  troops  who 
will  bring  to  us  merited  victories  In  1942  and 
1944. 

Our  principal  weakness  Is  In  the  large 
cities.  The  New  Deal  carried  most  of  the  big 
Northern  States  because  of  the  majorities  It 
rolled  up  In  one  or  two  large  cities. 

Yes.  the  1940  election  showed  the  strength 
of  the  supporters  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
With  this  as  a  basis,  we  mu.st  press  forward. 
The  outlook  Is  not  at  all  discouraging.  We 
are  better  organized  today  than  at  any  time 
In  the  last  12  years.  We  have  once  more 
developed  some  strong  State  leadership,  and 
there  is  an  enthusiasm  which  has  great  po- 
tential possibilities. 

The  great  objective  of  the  last  campaign 
must  continue  to  be  the  objective  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  Truth  and  justice  will  even- 
tually triumph.  As  patriots  banded  together 
In  a  great  cause,  let  us  go  forward  to  the 
battle  to  retain  the  American  way  of  life, 
and  to  build  a  finer  and  better  America. 
Millions  of  Americans  are  looking  expectantly 
to  us.    We  must  not  fall  them. 


St  Patrick's  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

OF   mrw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  March  21.  1941 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  WILLIAM  T.  BYRNE,  OF 
NEW  YORK 


Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  therein  an  address  de- 
livered by  our  colleague,  Hon.  William  T. 
Byrne,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Hi- 
bernian Society  of  Savannah,  Ga„  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day.  March  17, 1941. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  present 
at  this  testimonial  to  the  patron  saint  of 
Ireland  and  listen  to  the  stirring  patri- 
otic remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Byrne] . 

The  address  follows: 

Mr.  President,  my  fellow  guests,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Hibernian  Society  of  Sa- 
vannah. "I  am  delighted  to  be  in  Savannah 
tonight.  I  always  accept  every  Invitation 
that  I  can  possibly  meet  for  the  celebration 
of  St.  Patrick's  Day.  There  I  know  I  shall 
find  that  essence  of  good  fellowship,  that 
maket  tbe  evening's  splendid  Influence  mem- 
orftblc  and  llfu  the  soul  into  an  atmosphere 
ttwt  on«  Uk««  to  live  in.  When  that  Is  mixed 
with  th*  flairor  of  •ootti«m  hocpltallty  you 
IWT*  •  mlxtttr*  and  an  amalgam  that  you 
cannot  mccI  MBfWbtrt," 

Uj  (l«ar  friends,  tbe  aaltsutlon  tbat  I  bava 
just  dallTered  Is  tb«  Introductoiy  remark  ai 
President  William  Howard  Taft,  delivered  at 
yottr  one  btmdredtb  anniversary  dinner  on 
May  1.  1913. 


You  have  honored  me  with  the  subject  title 
of  "The  United  States,"  and  It  seemed  highly 
appropriate  that  I  should  quote  the  words  of 
that  great  President  who  honored  you  with 
his  presence  on  the  occasion  of  your  most 
outstanding  celebration,  the  one  hundredth 
annlvei^ary  of  the  organization  of  your  mag- 
nificent society. 

Today  we  commemorate  the  life  of  an 
Illustrious  saint,  and  the  glories  of  an  hon- 
orable and  ancient  race.  Today  we  applaud 
and  sing  the  praises  of  our  fathers  and 
mothers  In  the  skies.  Today  all  of  the  mem- 
ories of  our  youth  are  rekindled  and  revivi- 
fied by  the  recollection  of  the  joy  that  this 
day  brought  to  the  hearts  and  souls  of  our 
fathers  and  mothers  when  they  celebrated, 
as  we  are  today,  the  life  and  accomplish- 
ments of  St.  Patrick  and  the  land  he  pvirlfled 
from  evil  and  consecrated  to  justice  and 
liberty.  It  Is  manhood  which  St.  Patrick 
sanctified,  which  O'Connell  humanized,  and 
Emmet  crowns.  It  Is  a  manhood  which  suc- 
ceeded over  hardships  such  as  the  world  has 
never  seen,  a  manhood  that,  true  to  the 
teachings  of  Its  patron  saint.  Is  divine  In  Its 
humanity  and  human  In  its  divinity. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  a  satisfactory 
background  of  historic  facts  regarding  the  In- 
fluence of  Irish  men  and  Irish  women  In  the 
South,  particularly  In  Georgia  and  Savannah. 
I  read  a  little  book  entitled  "The  Irish  Race 
In  America,"  by  Edward  Condon,  published 
In  1887,  and  when  I  came  to  chapter  6, 
which  carried  the  title  "The  Irish  In  the 
South,"  I  was  more  deeply  thrilled  than  the 
limitations  of  time  tonight  wlU  permit  me  to 
express.  I  found  much  In  this  chapter  that 
reminded  me  of  your  very  beautiful  Story  of 
a  Century,  published  In  1912,  and  I  found  the 
early  history  of  many  of  the  families  who 
have  contributed  so  gloriously  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  your  magnificent  State 
and  city,  they  having  come  to  this  part  of  our 
great  country  from  Ireland  as  early  as  1607, 
and  at  page  67  of  this  little  book  I  was 
thrilled  to  find  a  reference  to  Savannah, 
which  I  quote:  "At  the  first  public  meeting 
of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  here  In  Savannah, 
July  14,  1774,  John  Glenn  was  chairman,  and 
amongst  those  present  were  S.  Farley,  J.  Bryan, 
W.  Gibbons,  J.  Winn,  E.  Butler,  and  several 
others  bearing  Irish  names." 

I  am  assuming  that  In  this  gathering  to- 
night there  are  those  among  you  who  have 
In  your  veins  the  blood  of  some  of  those  who 
attended  that  meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
held  on  the  14th  of  July  1774. 

I  must  restrain  myself  In  the  use  of  extrava- 
gant language  In  giving  a  word  picture  of  the 
value  of  Irish  men  and  Irish  women  to  the 
growth  an  l  development  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Again  because  of  time  limita- 
tion I  can  only  cite  the  participation  of  our 
Irish  brethren  in  the  Revolutionary  Army  as 
a  concrete  Illustration  of  what  Irishmen 
have  contributed  throughout  the  history  of 
our  country  to  make  It  the  Nation  It  Is  today. 
Before  an  English  parliamentary  Inquiry  In 
1779  Joseph  Galloway  stated  that  the  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  Army  and  Navy  was  com- 
posed of  about  one-half  Irish;  there  were  over 
1.500  commissioned  ofQcers  of  Irish  blood  In 
the  Revolutionary  Army  and  Navy,  and  two 
of  Washlngtons*  secretaries.  Reed  and  Casey, 
were  the  sons  of  Irish  Immigrants,  and  Moy- 
lan.  McHenry.  and  Fitzgerald  were  all  natives 
of  Ireland;  and  it  la  Interesting  at  this  time 
to  find  that  among  the  privates  In  Wash- 
ington's army,  selecting  but  1ft  Irish  names, 
that  there  were  095  Kellys,  494  Murphys,  327 
Connors  and  O'Connors.  831  llcCartbys.  333 
Ryans,  286  SUeys.  200  StilUirans,  240  Datigb' 
ertys,  243  Connollys.  321  Burkes.  230  CAiena, 
ITS  OlTeffls,  184  Fltzgeralds,  160  Donnellys. 

At  least  seven  of  tbe  signers  at  awr  Con' 
stttution  were  Irlsbmen.  fire  born  Id  Ireland 
and  two  In  America;  those  bom  in  Ireland 
were  Thomas  Pitzsimmons.  Pierce  Butler, 
George  Read.  James  McHenry,  and  Jobn  Rut- 


ledge,  and  Daniel  CarrcOl  and  William  Pew 
were  of  Irish  descent.  The  Irishmen  who 
were  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence were  Charles  Carroll,  Matthew  Thorn- 
ton. George  Taylor,  and  those  of  Irish  descent 
were  George  Read,  Thomas  McKean,  Thomas 
Nelson.  Edward  Rutledge,  and  Thomas  Lynch. 

An  Irishman  was  the  first  imder  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  to  capture  a  British  ship  of  war, 
and  an  Irishman  took  $2,000,000  worth  of  sea 
prizes  from  the  British  Navy  to  assist  this 
coxintry  in  gaining  Its  freedom. 

An  Irishman  won  the  last  battle  of  the 
Revolution  on  the  seas  just  as  7  years  before 
be  had  won  the  first  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  when  the  Confederation  was  dead 
and  the  Union  had  been  formed,  George  Wash- 
ington made  this  Irishman  senior  officer  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  and  where  Washing- 
ton had  placed  him  Adams  and  Jefferson  kept 
him.  and  the  Irishman  who  did  all  this  was 
Fighting  Old  Jack  Barry. 

My  enthusiasm  for  the  patriotism,  valor, 
and  courage  demonstrated  by  the  Irish,  not 
only  In  the  United  States  but  everywhere  In 
the  world.  Is  very  deeply  Imbedded  In  the 
stories  that  came  to  me  from  my  dear  de- 
parted father  who  was  born  In  the  County 
Klldare,»  Augtjst  1.  1839.  and  who  at  the  age 
of  4  In  his  father's  arms,  In  September 
1843,  heard  Daniel  O'Connell  deliver  one  of 
his  greatest  orations  for  the  annulment  of 
tLe  union  with  England.  My  father  com- 
mitted to  memory  this  entire  address  and 
upon  the  slightest  provocation  would  recite 
It,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  those  who 
would  be  willing  to  listen.  The  following 
quotations  would  bring  tears  to  his  eyes  and, 
I  feel  confident,  to  the  eyes  of  every  Irish- 
man who  loves  the  aspirations  and  heroism 
of  the  Irish  people: 

"Yes.  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Ire- 
land stands  No.  1  In  the  physical  strength 
ot  her  sons  and  In  the  beauty  and 
purity  of  her  daughters.  Ireland,  land  of 
my  forefathers,  how  my  mind  expands,  and 
my  spirit  walks  abroad  In  something  of 
majesty  when  I  contemplate  the  high  qxiall- 
tles.  Inestimable  virtues,  and  true  purity  and 
piety  and  religious  fidelity  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  yova  green  fields  and  productive  moun- 
tains. Oh,  what  a  scene  surrounds  us!  It  Is 
not  only  the  countless  thousands  of  brave 
and  active  and  peaceable  and  religious  men 
that  are  here  assembled,  but  Nature  herself 
has  written  her  character  with  the  finest 
beatrty  In  the  verdant  plains  that  svirround 
us.  Let  any  man  run  round  the  horizon  with 
his  eye  and  tell  me  If  creative  Nature  ever 
produced  anything  so  green  and  so  lovely, 
so  undulating,  so  teeming  with  production. 
The  richest  harvests  that  any  land  can  pro- 
duce are  those  reaped  In  Ireland;  and  then 
here  are  the  sweetest  meadows,  the  greenest 
fields,  the  loftiest  mountains,  the  purest 
streams,  the  noblest  rivers,  the  moet  capa- 
cious harbors,  and  her  water  power  is  equal 
to  turn  the  machinery  of  the  world.  Oh,  my 
friends,  It  is  a  country  worth  fighting  for,  it 
Is  a  country  worth  dying  for." 

It  was  In  this  country  that  the  Irishman 
found  the  temple  of  liberty  and  the  open 
door  to  success. 

Wherever  liberty  has  called  for  aid, 
wherever  there  have  been  great  contests  in 
behalf  of  justice  and  for  the  uplifting  of 
humanity.  Irishmen  have  pinyed  a  noble  part 
In  writing  tbe  history  of  the  world. 

"These  are  the  reasons  that  we  today  cele- 
brate tbe  Irishmen's  membership  In  the  ctt- 
IzensbJp  of  our  glorious  country;  these  are 
tbe  reasons  why  we  today  commemorate  tbe 
life  of  an  ancient  race  and  an  lllustrlotis 
man;  these  are  tbe  reasons  wby  today  we 
•Ing  tbe  praises  of  our  motbers  and  fatbers 
to  tbe  skies. 

If  I  were  a  sculptor,  I  would  cblsel  from 
tlie  marble  my  Ideal  of  a  bero.  X  would  make 
H  tbe  figtire  of  an  Irtsbman  sacrlfldag  bla 
hopes  and  bis  life  on  tbe  altar  of  bis  coun- 


try, and  I  would  carve  on  its  pedestal  the 
name  of  Robert  Emmet. 

"If  I  were  a  painter.  I  would  make  the 
canvas  eloquent  with  the  deeds  of  the  bravest 
people  who  ever  lived,  whose  proud  spirit  no 
power  can  ever  conquer,  and  whose  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  the  hopes  of  free  govern- 
ment no  tyrant  can  ever  crush;  and  I  would 
write  Tinder  the  plctiire  Ireland. 

"If  I  were  a  poet,  I  would  melt  the  world 
to  tears  with  the  pathos  of  my  song.  I  would 
touch  the  heart  of  humanity  with  the  mourn- 
f\il  dirge  of  Ireland's  wrongs  and  Erin's  woes. 
I  would  weave  the  shamrock  and  the  rose 
Into  garlands  of  glory  for  the  Emerald  Isle, 
the  land  of  martyrs  and  memories,  the  cradle 
of  heroes,  the  nursery  of  liberty. 

"Tortured  In  dungeons  and  murdered  on 
scaffolds,  robbed  of  the  fruits  of  their  sweat 
and  toil,  scourged  by  famine  and  plundered 
by  the  avarice  of  heartless  power,  driven  like 
the  leaves  of  autumn  before  the  keen  winter 
winds,  this  sturdy  race  of  Erin's  sons  and 
daughters  have  been  scattered  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  homeless  only  In  the  land  of 
their  nativity,  but  princes  and  lords  In  every 
other  land  where  merit  is  the  measure  of  a 
man." 

"O  Ireland,  Isn't  It  grand,  you  look 

Like  a  bride  In  her  rich  adorning; 
And  with  all  the  pent-up  love  of  my  heart 
I  bid  you  the  top  of  the  morning." 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  biU 
which  we  have  been  discussing  for  some 
time,  S,  262,  being  commonly  known  cis 
the  cotton  warehousing  bill,  is  due  to 
come  up  for  final  consideration  Wednes- 
day. This  bill  means  so  much  to  Lou- 
isiana as  a  whole,  and  especially  to  north 
Louisiana,  that  I  am  no  longer  content  to 
remain  silent  on  this  vital  matter. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  already 
dwelt  upon  a  phase  of  this  matter  which 
I  think  is  of  especial  Importance  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  but  I  feel  that  further 
discussion  of  it  wil'  be  appropriate. 

The  hearings  on  this  bill  show  that  all 
Government-owned  and  Government- 
loan  cotton  is  located  In  43  port  ware- 
houses and  in  some  1,700  interior  ware- 
houses. In  the  proposition  of  8,800,000 
bales  in  the  Interior  and  1,900,000  bales 
in  the  ports.  This  bill  will  allow  33  Vj 
percent  of  this  cotton  to  remain  or  be 
placed  in  port  warehouses  and  tbe  re- 
mainder to  remain  on  storage  In  the  in- 
terior until  the  time  for  sale.  Tbe  port 
wardiouses  are  owned  by  some  26  sepa- 
rate Interests.  Under  this  bill  the 
amount  of  cotton  presently  stored  in  the 
ports  wfll  be  matertaDir  and  equitably  in- 
creased. This  bUl  then  wffl  be  fair  to  the 
porU  oi  the  Nation  and  at  tbe  same  time 
lair  to  tbe  interior, 

Rottfbljr,  I  have  pictured  tbe  situation 
at  the  present  time.  Tbe  bin  is  designed 
to.  more  or  less,  maintain  this  ratio  as  a 


fair  and  equitable  one  for  the  storage  of 
Government-owned  and  Government- 
loan  cotton.  Without  this  bill,  the  Fed- 
eral Commodity  Corporation  tiavlng  al- 
ready asked  for  bids  will  now  proceed 
to  move  this  cotton  from  the  interior 
where  It  is  grown  and  originally  stored 
and  place  it  In  port  warehouses  almost  to 
the  limit  of  Government  cotton.  Thus, 
without  action,  tbe  present  status  of  this 
matter  will  be  materially  changed  to  tbe 
hurt  of  the  great  area  of  our  country 
which  produces  the  cotton. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  question  Ir 
whether  we  shall  continue  to  try  to  favor 
the  small  independent  business  or  wheth- 
er we  shall  further  proceed  to  consoli- 
date the  business  of  the  Nation  in  large 
groups  to  the  injury  of  the  small  indi- 
vidual. They  say,  of  course,  in  opposi- 
tion, that  one  of  the  interior  warehouses 
Is  a  large  one  and  this  test  cannot  be  ap- 
plied. This  may  be  so;  but  even  if  so, 
this  leaves  some  1.600  Individual  busi- 
nesses which  are  yet  interested  and  will 
be  seriously  hurt  by  the  plan  proposed.  If 
Congress  permits  It  to  be  carried  out. 

I  do  not  personally  know  conditions  In 
reference  to  warehousing  throughout  the 
entire  South.  I  do  know  personally  con- 
ditions and  warehousing  in  certain  parts 
of  the  Scuth. 

I  know  these  conditions  in  Louisiana. 
I  have  personally  visited  some  of  these 
warehouses,  with  the  knowledge  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  that  this  matter  could 
again  come  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  have  been  there 
at  the  time  the  rush  season  is  on.  seen 
the  farmers  coming  in  with  their  bales  of 
cotton  representing  their  entire  year's 
crop.  They  bring  it  in  trucks  drawn  by 
motors  and  in  wagons  drawn  by  horses 
and  mules.  There  Is  especially  the  little 
farmer  who  has  only  two  or  three  bales  of 
cotton.  He  brings  it  personally  and  talks 
to  the  warehouseman.  He  wants  to  know 
generally  about  the  amount  and  grade  of 
the  current  crop.  He  wants  certain  in- 
formation about  the  Government  pro- 
gram for  the  next  year,  if  it  has  been  an- 
nounced, or  about  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loans.  He  watches  the  un- 
loading and  the  storing  of  the  cotton  and, 
it  may  be,  assists  in  this  work.  He  is  not 
content  until  he  personally  sees  Just 
where  the  cotton  Is  being  stored  and 
where  he  expects  it  to  remain  until  it  is 
finally  sold. 

These  little  warehouses,  during  the  cot- 
ton season,  stay  open  until  late  at  night 
to  serve  the  local  farmer  coming  In.  It 
stays  open  late  Saturday  afternoon  and 
even  Saturday  night.  The  people  know 
that  the  farmer  with  his  cotton  wants  to 
have  it  ginned  and  placed  in  the  ware- 
bouses  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

It  may  be  that  he  will  not  come  to  town 
again  for  weeks.  He  is  probably  trying  to 
do  his  shopping  and  the  laying  in  of  his 
supplies  at  tbe  same  time.  He  does  all  of 
these  tbitigs  in  this  little  town  and  makes 
no  plans  to  go  farther  from  bis  home. 

There  is  a  genuine  need  for  tbe  little 
warehouseman  in  each  local  communitjr 
o<  tbe  cotton-growing  South.  He  renders 
a  pers«ial  and  unpaid-fbr  service.  Be 
has  tbe  coofldenee  of  the  farmer  and  it 
certainly  conveniently  available  for  him. 
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In  these  warehouses  throughout  the 
South  the  overhead  nms  almost  the  same 
from  day  to  day  save  during  the  season, 
when  It  is  necessary  to  remain  open  long 
hours  and  Increase  the  personnel.  Dur- 
ing the  normal  months  the  overhead  re- 
mains practically  the  same,  month  by 
month.  The  Commodity  Credit  cotton  is 
stored  in  this  little  warehouse;  and  they 
tell  me  that  to  a  large  extent  it  takes  care 
of  this  continuing  overhead,  permitting 
the  warehouseman  to  pass  on  to  the 
farmer  with  his  newly  grown  and  newly 
ginned  cotton  some  of  the  advantages  of 
this  storage.  And  the  fanner  does  enjoy 
a  lower  rate  for  housing  his  cotton  than 
ever  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of 
the  South. 

They  have  said  that  his  low  rate  is 
brought  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Corporation  in  contin- 
ually beating  it  down.  It  may  be  that 
this  is  the  case;  but  regardless  of  the  rea- 
sons, the  farmer  does  enjoy  the  lowest 
storage  rates  in  the  hlstoiy  of  the  cotton 
business.  It  certainly  is  interesting  to 
know  that  he  enjoys  lower  rates,  far 
lower  rates,  than  he  enjoyed  before  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  came  into 
the  picture  and  when  competition  re- 
mained free  and  uninterrupted. 

The  best  interest  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  is  served  by  working  with  the  little 
interior  warehouses.  There  are  almost 
1.700  of  them;  and  they  form  an  Integral 
part  of  the  cotton  industry  of  the  Na- 
tion. They  may  be  crippled,  if  this  bill 
is  passed.  They  may  be  driven  in  self 
defense  to  consolidate.  In  some  in- 
stances they  may  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. In  other  Instances  they  may  be 
compelled  to  raise  rates  upon  the  tran- 
sient cotton  which  will  immediately  reach 
the  farmer.  The  wise,  the  wholesome 
policy  of  this  Nation  is  to  encourage  them 
and  assist  them,  especially  when  it  ap- 
pears that  no  saving  can  be  effectuated 
by  the  concentration  of  the  cotton  in  the 
few  large  warehouses  of  the  ports.  Prom 
the  standpoint  of  the  ports,  those  will 
grow  which  aid  and  cooperate  with  the 
interior,  helping  to  build  it  up  and  de- 
velop the  section  of  the  Nation  which 
they  directly  serve. 
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Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  too  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  obvious  weaknesses  of  our 
good-neighbor  program.  With  Hitler's 
shadow  ominous  over  Latin  America,  it  is 
high  time  to  scrutinize  the  men  and 


agencies  in  charge  of  our  Ctovernment's 
cultural,  commercial,  and  defense  rela- 
tions. We  need  more  speed,  honesty,  and 
intelligent  planning.  We  must  get  more 
action  and  results.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  not  being  informed  of  the  real 
issues  and  dangers  in  Western  Hemi- 
sphere defense  by  the  men  now  handling 
or  mishandling  it.  Pan  Americanism  is 
in  danger  of  being  a  big  flop. 

Some  desirable  half  steps  are  being 
taken  in  New  World  cooperation  for  de- 
fense with  the  limited  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Congress.  Noted  Latin  Americans 
of  all  professions  and  students  are  being 
brought  to  the  United  States  to  lecture 
and  travel.  They  will  return  to  report  to 
their  countrymen.  A  few  American 
writers,  students,  and  professors  are 
being  sent  by  the  State  Department  to 
Hispanic  America. 

WI   SHOULD   DRAMATIZS   OTTB   EFFORTS 

A  better  job  could  be  done,  however, 
to  dramatize  and  publicize  these  steps. 
For  example,  oiu*  Government  is  helping 
Peru  establish  a  bureau  of  fisheries. 
For  the  initial  surveys  a  splendid  80- 
foot  refrigerated  purse  seiner,  the  Pacific 
Queen,  was  chartered  with  the  most 
complete  United  States  fishing  and  scien- 
tific equipment.  This  vessel  wa.s  built  in 
1939  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  on  Puget  Sound, 
which  closely  resembles  the  scenic  ever- 
green-forested islands,  mountains,  and 
bays  of  southern  Chile. 

WE  SHOULD  EXPAND  OUR  RADIO  EFFORTS 

The  State  Department  and  OflQce  of 
Coordination  of  Commercial  and  Cul- 
tural Relations  with  Latin  America 
should  have  on  their  staffs  persons  with 
the  imagination  and  training  to  capital- 
ize on  the  news  and  educational  values 
of  such  examples  of  inter-American  co- 
operation. Materials  could  be  prepared 
for  use  by  the  radio,  press,  libraries,  and 
schools  in  North  and  South  America. 
The  new  Radio  and  Hispanic  Divisions 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  could  doubt- 
less do  much  in  this  direction  if  they 
could  get  the  required  funds  from  the 
Coordination  Office.  Interest  would  not 
be  confined  to  the  cities  of  Peru  and 
Puget  Sound.  A  New  World  audience  of 
millions  could  be  reached  with  such 
stories. 

LET  us  8ITFPORT  AND  PROVIDZ  ADDITIONAL  FINANC- 
INO    TO    EXISTINO    AGENCIES 

The  Coordination  office  was  given 
$3,400,000  from  the  President's  defense 
fund  to  spend  on  cultural  and  trade  re- 
lations. Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  has 
stated  that  his  agency  is  putting  money 
into  various  Government  and  private 
organizations  and  searching  for  worthy 
groups  to  finance.  One  such,  I  am  in- 
formed by  Charles  A.  Gauld,  a  citizen  of 
my  State  of  Washington,  who  is  a  spe- 
cialist on  Latin  America  at  the  Library 
of  Congress,  is  the  newly  established 
Latin  American  Economic  Institute  of 
Boston.  Its  scholarly  members  are  scat- 
tered from  New  England  to  California. 
The  institute  has  two  soimd  and  ad- 
mirable projects  for  which  It  needs  funds, 
preferably  from  private  sources,  for  ob- 
vious reasons.  The  first  is  a  solid  joint 
economic  study  of  the  basis  for  a  demo- 
cratic cooperative  order  in  this  hem- 
isphere to  oppose  Hitlerlsm.   The  second 


is  described  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Normano,  the 
noted  economist  and  writer  on  Brazil,  as 
follows: 

THE   IMPORTANCE    Or    BRAZIL   EMPHASIZED 

The  economic  and  military  defense  of  the 
hemisphere  would  be  impossible  without  the 
cooperation  and  good  will  of  the  largest  and 
most  populous  country  of  Latin  America — 
Brazil.  While  for  many  reasons  Brazil  Is  tra- 
ditionally cooperative  with  the  United  States, 
there  are  signs  of  certain  fluctuations  of 
Ideology  In  the  present  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment. We  will  not  be  able  to  understand 
and  measure  the  situation  without  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  actual  economic  processes 
which  took  place  since  1930  without  a  study 
of  the  Vargas  regime  changes. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Gauld  has  told  me  of 
the  excellent  work  of  the  Inter-American 
Bibliographical  and  Library  Association, 
founded  by  Prof.  A.  C.  Wilgus,  of  George 
Washington  University,  a  most  active  lec- 
turer and  vsTiter.  Both  these  organiza- 
tions need  funds  for  their  programs  and 
plans  for  publishing. 

WHT    BE   NIGCARDLT   IN   SUPPLYING    FUNDS? 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  timid  and  con- 
servative Department  of  State  has  asked 
for  only  small  siuns,  and  that  the  Con- 
gress has  granted  them  even  less  than 
requested  for  cultural  relations.  With 
billions  now  available  for  defense  in  all 
its  aspects,  there  should  be  no  further 
quibbling  over  the  dangerously  inade- 
quate appropriations  for  Hispanic-Amer-^ 
lean  projects.  Both  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  Congress  must  wake  up. 

Is  there  a  slow-down  in  our  defense 
relations  with  Latin  America?  And 
where  does  the  fault  lie?  Are  there  too 
many  doUar-a-year  men  sitting  around 
talking  and  endlessly  studying  memo- 
randa on  what  should  be  done  about 
Brazil  and  Spanish  America  instead  of 
going  ahead  and  doing  it?  One  hears  the 
possibly  unfair  accusation  that  the  men 
of  State  and  Coordination  consider  them- 
selves answerable  only  to  the  President 
and  to  God  and  not  to  the  American 
people  and  their  elected  representatives. 
A  drastic  reform  in  men  and  methods 
seems  to  be  needed. 

It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  too  little  and 
too  late  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  Our 
agencies,  public  and  private,  are  doin? 
far  too  little  about  certain  dangers  to 
American  security  through  Nazi  pene- 
tration and  native  fascism. 

NAZIS  CONTEASTED  WITH  US 

Hitler  is  not  losing  precious  time.  The 
Nazis  for  years  have  been  busy  on  the 
economic  and  propaganda  fronts.  In 
nearly  every  Latin  American  capital 
Germany  has  diplomatic  staffs  three  or 
four  times  as  large  as  ours.  Zealous  and 
hard-working  Nazi  agents  should  be 
matched,  at  least  man  for  man,  in  South 
America  by  our  State,  War,  and  Navy 
Departments.  Praise,  however,  is  due 
many  of  our  men  there.  The  Nazis  are 
militant  believers  In  totalitarianism  and 
work  day  and  night  to  discredit  the  • 
Anglo-Saxon  democracies. 

All  too  many  American  representa- 
tives are  said  to  be  rich  reactionaries. 
Indifferent  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  bitter 
critics  of  President  Roosevelt's  reforms. 
Hitler  claims  his  men  are  carefully 
trained  in  special  institutes  in  Germany 
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where  they  are  taught  Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese, and  the  history,  geography,  and 
culture  of  Brazil  and  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can countries,  each  of  which  is  proud  of 
its  own  rich  heritage.  American  consuls 
and  diplomats  are  chosen  chiefly  for 
wealth  and  family  position.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  some  of  our  frequently  in- 
competent and  tory  snobs  work  only  half 
as  hard  for  American  democracy  as  Hit- 
ler's hundreds  of  spies  and  embassy  at- 
taches who  swarm  freely  over  Latin 
America  with  diplomatic  immunity. 

STATE   DEPARTMENT  SHOULD   BE    LIBERALIZED 

The  papers  have  just  carried  the  story 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Berle's 
attempt  to  fire  the  son  of  a  rich  reac- 
tionary diplomat  who  admires  Franco 
and  fascism.  The  State  Department 
could  stand  a  lot  of  such  house  cleaning, 
as  the  late  Ambassador  Dodd's  diary  and 
the  series  in  the  newspaper  PM  make 
clear.  Dorothy  Thompson  wrote  in  the 
Ladles'  Home  Journal,  of  August  1937, 
that  the  American  people  should  demand 
and  get  a  better  Diplomatic  Service,  of 
men  who  know  the  languages,  history, 
and  culture  of  foreign  lands.  It  would 
not  cost  much  to  double  or  treble  the 
State  Department  budget  and  permit  our 
best  men  to  become  our  diplomats,  to  put 
democracy  into  our  diplomacy.  Let  us 
democratize  its  policies  and  selection  of 
personnel. 

COMBATTING    TOTALITARIANISM    REQUIRES 
INTENSIFIED    PERFORMANCE 

The  state  Department  has  been  func- 
tioning with  too  much  secrecy  and  cen- 
sorship. Roscoe  Drummond,  of  the  dis- 
tinguished international  newspaper,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  recently 
raised  the  question  of  the  press'  right 
to  information  for  the  national  good. 
Democracy  needs  the  assurance  and 
strength  that  fact  alone  gives.  The 
German  Embassy  continues  to  be  better 
informed  than  the  American  people. 

Germany  has  been  spending  unlimited 
sums  to  win  the  small,  rich,  sophisticated 
class  that  owns  and  rules  Latin  America, 
along  with  the  London  and  New  York 
banks.  Are  we  to  continue  to  indulge 
in  unsound,  false  economy  by  denying 
the  Government  even  the  paltry  amount 
it  requests  for  use  in  cultivating  this  key 
group?  The  spies,  propagandists,  and 
potential  fomenters  of  disintegration 
and  civil  war  are  hard  at  work  for  Hit- 
ler in  South  America.  It  is  clear  that 
United  States  foundations.  State,  and 
Coordination  are  doing  too  little  to  train 
or  employ  young  Americans  to  labor  in 
the  thorny  Latin  vineyard. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  pub- 
lished data  on  whether  the  Army's  Divi- 
sion of  Military  Intelligence  and  the 
Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  are  as  alert 
as  they  should  be  regarding  South  Amer- 
ica. Until  recently  our  Government  was 
barely  keeping  abreast  of  what  the  Japa- 
nese, Germans,  Italians,  and  their  Span- 
ish Phalanx  allies  were  doing  in  Latin 
America  to  undemline  democracy  and 
smear  this*  country.  Now  some  steps  are 
being  taken,  but  they  may  be  too  few 
and  too  slow. 

TOO   ICANT   TORIES 

The  United  States  is  pitting  a  Foreign 
Service  consisting  largely  of  Tories  indif  •> 
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ferent  to  American  ideals  against  the 
fanatical  agents  of  fascism.  The  Fascist 
missionaries  are  apparently  making  more 
converts  among  the  generals,  landovm- 
ers,  and  dictators  of  Latin  America  than 
are  our  diplomats.  Let  anyone  who 
doubts  this  read  Pearson  and  Allen, 
Hubert  Herring,  the  late  Ambassador 
Dodd.  and  the  10  articles  dissecting  the 
Department  of  State  in  the  newspaper 
PM  in  February  1941. 

Let  the  doubters  of  these  perils  read 
what  Archibald  MacLeish  wrote  over  a 
year  ago  in  the  Nation  for  February  10, 
1940,  of  the  disastrous  loss  of  prestige 
we  face  if  we  fail  to  convince  the  ruling 
class  in  Brazil  and  Spanish  America  of 
the  superiority  of  democracy.  The  able 
and  eloquent  Librarian  of  Congress  is  an 
authority  on  the  art  of  being  a  good 
neighbor.  He  feels  strongly  that  the 
American  people  and  Government  have 
committed  themselves  so  definitely  to 
better  relations  with  Latin  America  that 
we  must  make  good.  He  states  that  to 
fail  would  be  fatal.  We  must  send  our 
ablest  scholars  and  believers  in  free  in- 
stitutions, not  mediocrities.  Latin  Amer- 
icans judge  nations  by  their  cultural 
achievements  and  must  be  shown  con- 
vincing proofs  of  the  creativeness  and 
vitality  of  our  culture.  If  the  dominant 
class  is  not  converted  to  democracy,  it 
may  shortly  go  completely  totalitarian. 
It  is  partially  so  now,  particularly  cer- 
tain Nazi-decorated  generals.  We  are 
fighting  a  cultural  campaign  against 
Hitler  in  Hispanic  America  without 
spending  enough  money  and  effort.  The 
battle  is  in  the  balance,  and  it  is  not 
sure  that  we  will  win. 

THE  LIBRARIAN  OF  CONGRESS  EULOGIZED 

Archibald  MacLeish  is  the  ideal  type  of 
United  States  official  to  lead  the  cultural 
forces  of  our  democracy.  He  had  a 
brilliant  career  at  Yale  and  Harvard,  was 
an  officer  in  the  last  war,  and  then  spent 
years  in  France  and  in  North  and  South 
America  as  a  forceful  poet,  speaker,  and 
writer.  MacLeish,  in  preparing  his  epic 
poem  on  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  followed 
the  route  of  Cortez  from  the  coast  to 
Tenochtltlan — Mexico  City,  As  an  edi- 
tor of  Fortune  magazine,  be  recorded  his 
penetrating  observations  of  Chile  and 
Argentina  in  1938.  Librarian  of  Congress 
since  October  1939,  he  has  worked  tire- 
lessly to  cement  pan-American  cultural 
relations. 

At  the  Library  of  Congress  Mr.  Mac- 
Leish has  been  ably  supported  by  the 
Chief  Assistant  Librarian,  Dr.  Luther  H. 
Evans.  For  years  Dr.  Evans  headed  the 
Historical  Records  Survey,  which  did  such 
a  splendid  Job  recording  and  preserving 
the  records  of  our  history.  This  work  is 
a  model  of  what  we  might  encourage  and 
help  Latin-American  nations  do  with 
their  priceless  historical  materials  going 
back  to  the  early  sixteenth  century. 

Archibald  MacLeish  is  the  best-quali- 
fied general  for  our  cultural  war  in  Latin 
America  with  the  forces  of  Fascist  bar- 
barism and  imperialism.  MacLeish  won 
his  spurs  by  fearlessly  defending  Lojrallst 
Spain  In  its  fight  against  United  States 
and  European  Fascists.  He  knows  the  is- 
sues in  South  America,  whose  educated 
men  have  long  looked  to  France  as  the 


mother  of  culture.  MacLeish  believes  In 
organized  labor  and  in  making  the  Amer- 
icas a  bulwark  of  democracy.  He  feels 
deeply  about  the  problems  of  racial  In- 
justice, exploitation  of  labor  sweated  by 
selfish  corporations,  and  poverty,  such  as 
the  poverty  of  Puerto  Rico,  whose  nearly 
2.000.000  American  citizens  have  no  vote 
In  Congress.  MacLeish  plans  to  go  to 
Puerto  Rico  next  month  to  the  confer- 
ence of  Inter-American  writers  he  helped 
organize.  If  only  State  and  Coordination 
had  a  group  of  men  like  MacLeish! 

WE    MUST    CON\'ERT    LATINS    AWAT    FROM     THEIS 
SUSPICIONS   OF    "TANKEI   IMPERIALISM" 

Most  of  Spanish  America,  although 
dreading  a  Hitler  victory,  is  still  suspi- 
cious of  United  States  imperialism.  They 
wonder  If  part  of  our  huge  and  growing 
power  Is  not  designed  to  occupy  and  "pro- 
tect" Latin  America  for  United  States 
corporations  and  banks. 

Brazil  alone  likes  and  trusts  us  and  has 
done  so  for  decades.  Yet  to  date  we  have 
done  almost  nothing  to  strengthen  this 
providential  friendship  with  Brazil.  We 
have  made  little  effort  to  understand  the 
problems  and  progress  of  this  nation  of 
over  42,000.000  people,  the  most  strategic 
and  vulnerable  part  of  Latin  America,  as 
I  pointed  out  In  my  speech  contained  In 
the  Congressional  Record  of  March  14. 
1941.  Our  schools  Ignore  the  amazing 
complexities  of  race  and  culture  of  Brazil, 
recently  described  by  Charles  A.  Gauld  in 
the  Negro  History  Bulletin  for  February 
1941. 

BRAZIL  IS  OUR  BEST  FRIEND  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Brazil  Is  our  best  friend  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, but  our  country  has  failed  to  match 
the  years  of  German  cultural  efforts  and 
the  publishing  of  Brazilian  classics  in 
German  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gauld.  Fas- 
cist propagandists,  press,  and  radio  in 
Latin  America  have  sneered  at  our  half- 
hearted program  as  typical  of  a  decadent 
and  ineffectual  democracy.  South  Amer- 
icans see  almost  no  United  States  stu- 
dents, professors,  artists,  or  lecturers  who 
might  answer  the  Fascist  attacks  on  us. 
How  much  longer  are  we  going  to  talk 
and  not  act? 

ENCOURAGE  AFPUCUTION  OF  LATIM  LABOS 


We  should  send  scores  and  scores  of  our 
brilliant  and  liberal  union  officials,  col- 
lege men.  and  teachers  to  Latin-American 
capitals  as  labor  and  cultural  attach^. 
The  A.  F.  of  L.  and  C.  L  O.  should  jointly 
strengthen  Latin -American  labor  by  in- 
sisting on  labor  attaches  In  our  embas- 
sies. Why  not?  Labor  relations  and  la- 
bor solidarity  are  the  very  basis  and  bul- 
wark of  democratic  defense.  The  New 
Republic  of  February  17,  1941,  under 
"Labor  and  defense"  says: 

Labor  morale  Is  not  unshakable.  It  can  be 
maintained  only  through  a  belief  In  the  dem- 
ocratic nature  of  the  defense  effort.  If  that 
belief  Is  allowed  to  die,  we  shall  have  lost  the 
entire  struggle.  We  must  remember  now  bow 
plainly  Europe  has  shown  us  that  labor,  not 
Industry.  Is  the  strength  of  a  democracy. 

PROVIDE    AN    INTERCHANGE    OF    SOCIAL    WORKERS 
AND  LABOR  LEADERS 

Prof.  S.  G.  Inman  In  this  month's  Sur- 
vey Graphic  declares  the  New  World's 
best  defense  lies  in  solid  unity  for  sociid 
and  economic  Justice.    In  the  long  run. 
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!t  win  be  more  important  for  the  United 
States  to  help  Latin  America  sohre  her 
social  problems  than  to  arm  her.  There 
should  be  an  Interchange  of  social  work- 
ers as  well  as  of  labor  leaders. 

Dr.  Inman  last  year  attended  a  great 
labor  rally  in  Buenos  Aires  and  heard  Ar- 
gentinean workers  demand  cooperation 
_wlth  United  States  labor  and  democracy 
against  Fascist  forces,  domestic  and  im- 
ported. A  popular  liberal  poet  drew  tre- 
mendous applause,  as  Latins  honor  their 
poets  before  they  die.  Inman  praises 
Argentina's  large  Jewish  community  for 
its  model  charities  and  Loyalist  Spanish 
exiles  as  among  the  best  opponents  of 
totalitarian  agents.  Hitler's  victims  now 
help  expose  and  combat  his  methods  in 
Latin  America.  Yet  our  State  Depart- 
ment has  not  helped  bring  them  from 
European  concentration  camps  to  Latin- 
American  nations  which  have  opened 
their  doors.  The  newspaper  PM  has  for 
months  been  condemning  our  diplomats 
for  their  un-American  callousness. 

CLAUSX   BOWUtS    IS   AN   IDXAL   DIPLOMAT 

Professor  Inman  lauds  Ambassador  to 
Chile  Claude  Bowers  as  one  reason  why 
South  America  trusts  us  more.  Bowers 
is  one  of  our  rare  envoys  who  displays  real 
devotion  to  social  democracy.  Only  as  we 
send  more  diplomats  like  him  to  Latin 
America  will  we  win  full  confidence. 
^If  United  States  labor,  liberties,  and 
•oclal  progress  are  sacrificed  in  the  name 
of  defense  and  profits,  Hispanic  America 
will  fear  a  new  era  of  Yankee  imperialism 
and  may  choose  fascism  as  the  lesser  evil. 

Charles  W.  Taussig,  president  of  the 
American  Molasses  Co.,  writes  with  lib- 
eralism and  sympathy  of  basic  economic 
and  social  reforms  needed  in  the  Carib- 
bean area.  His  Survey  Graphic  article 
this  month  shows  how  fair  a  progressive 
United  *States  businessman  can  be  about 
labor,  social  services,  and  the  rights  of 
the  predominantly  Negro  masses  of  the 
poverty-stricken  Caribbean  islands.  Mr. 
Taussig,  unlike  the  majority  of  our  corpo- 
ration executives,  criticizes  reactionary 
foreign  firms  which  treat  Latin-American 
laborers  and  non-Caucasians  badly  and 
deny  them  fair  wages,  unions,  and  sufll- 
clent  schoote  and  hospitals. 

Our  Government's  entire  Latin-Ameri- 
can program  seems  to  be  based  on  policies 
of  ignoring  labor  and  the  interests  of  the 
majority  of  our  people.  Hemisphere  de- 
fense is  in  the  hands  of  tories  and  busi- 
nessmen. These  gentry  were  recently 
caught  allowing  petroleum  products  and 
aviation  gasoline  to  reach  Hitler  through 
reexports  from  Latin  America  and  Spain. 
What  will  they  not  do  next  for  profits 
and  to  smash  labor? 

LBT  us  RAW  MORS  DI1>L01<AT8  OF  JOHN  WIMAMT'a 
CAUBn 

Fortunately  the  President  occasionally 
sets  time  to  appoint  a  man  of  genuine 
Eberalism,  like  Ambassador  Winant,  who 
has  a  fine  article  on  social  security  for 
Latin-American  labor  in  the  valuable 
special  Hispanic-American  issue  of  Sur- 
vey Graphic.  In  a  recent  speech,  Mr. 
Winant,  a  staunch  friend  of  labor,  said 
something  that  certainly  applies  to  South 
America: 

We  cannot  now  expect  that  a  citizen  with 
no  share  In  the  benefits  of  democracy  will 
gtve  his  faith  and  his  life  for  the  preservation 
of  the  empty  promises  of  democracy.    •    •    • 


To  win  the  war  or  build  our  defense,  we  mvjst 
first  Justify  our  beliefs  by  Btrengthenlng  the 
fundamental  economic,  social,  and  civil 
rights  of  an. 

Pan-Americanism  has  heretofore  been 
the  property  of  reactionary  big  business 
and  it  has  used  politicians  and  diplomats 
adept  at  bartering  the  heritage  of  the 
common  people.  It  is  high  time  to  apply 
to  pan-Americanism  the  high  ideals  of 
the  founding  patriots  of  both  North  and 
South  America.  The  American  people 
must  demand  a  better  Latin-American 
policy  or  State  and  Coordination  may  go 
on  ifipioring  their  rights. 

It  is  the  workingmen  and  common 
people  who  will  have  to  do  tho  fighting 
and  djring  to  defend  the  New  World's 
imperiled  freedom.  Labor  and  liberals 
cannot  count  on  any  help  from  the  Tory 
press,  as  George  Seldes  tells  us  every 
week  in  In  Pact.  The  publishers  are  for 
the  fine  phrases  but  not  for  higher  wages 
for  Latin-American  workers.  Repre- 
sentative United  States  leaders,  except 
labor  leaders,  are  to  be  sent  to  Latin 
America  by  the  State  Department. 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  13  PERTCAMINa 
GREAT  SERVICES  IN  ITS  TREATKENT  OF  LATIN 
AMERICA 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper  PM,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  deserves  great 
praise  for  its  Latin- American  and  labor 
coverage.  Its  eminent  editor,  Erwin  D. 
Canham,  has  often  written  of  labor's 
contributions  to  the  upbuilding  and  pro- 
tection of  better  citizenship  and  democ- 
racy. TTie  Christian  Science  Monitor 
does  much  to  raise  the  prestige  of  United 
States  journalism  in  Latin  America.  Co- 
ordination might  well  finance  an  index 
to  the  Monitor  to  make  it  doubly  useful 
In  the  Nation's  schools  and  colleges. 

OR.    ERNESTO  GALARZA 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
xinusually  laudable  set  of  articles  in 
Survey  Graphic  of  this  month.  Dr.  Er- 
nesto Galarza's  "Labor — ^Leaven  of  De- 
mocracy," Is  the  most  Important  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  strengthening  of  the 
democratic  popular  base  of  hemisphere 
defense,  to  which  I  referred  in  my  speech 
on  Brttzil  in  the  Record  of  March  14, 1941. 
Dr.  Galarza  has  been  doing  exceptional 
work  at  the  Pan  American  Union  as  chief 
of  the  neglected,  almost  sabotaged,  but 
potentially  vital.  Division  of  Labor  and 
Social  Information.  Dr.  Galarza  shows 
the  need  of  an  inter-American  institute 
for  social  and  labor  research  with  ade- 
quate staff  and  funds  for  the  significant 
study  of  social  an''  economic  aspects  of 
laix)r's  place  in  oefense.  He  stresses 
labor's  faith  in  democratic  institutions 
and  enthusiasm  for  their  protection. 

WS  BBOTTLO  BE  AWARE   or  DANC^SRS  JK  THE 
OITINO 

Prof.  W.  R.  Sharp,  of  New  York,  thinks 
the  Pan  American  Union  is  understaffed 
and  overworked.  Salaries  are  as  low  as 
at  the  Library  of  Congress  because  of  in- 
sufficient appropriations.  Dr.  Sharp 
recommends  certain  reforms  at  the 
P.  A.  U.  to  increase  its  effectiveness  and 
multiply  its  contacts  below  the  Carib- 
bean. The  P.  A.  U.  seems  to  suffer  from 
the  same  bureaucratic  ills  and  stodginess 
as  State.  Sharp  concludes  his  Survey 
Graphic  article  thus: 

Should  the  Axis  win.  pan-Americanism 
will   require  consummate   wisdom,   cotirage. 


and  aelf-restralnt  to  survive  the  ideological, 
economic,  and  perhaps  military  offensives 
that  will  beat  upon  it  from  without.  If  the 
democracies  triumph,  pan-America  may  weU 
exhibit  what  can  be  accomplished  through 
International  good  will  and  intelligent  ac- 
tion— an  example  to  the  other  hemisphere. 

Professor  Sharp  contributed  a  most 
valuable  study  of  the  Vargas  dictator- 
ship, based  on  his  visit  in  Brazil,  to  the 
Inter-American  Quarterly  of  October 
1940. 

I  trust  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Coordination  Office  from  helping  finance 
Dr.  Galarza's  Labor  Division  research 
and  the  publication  acquisition  programs 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  the  li- 
brary of  Congress. 

WE   MUST   EVIDENCX  A  WnXINGNXSS   TO  COOPSB- 
ATE,   EVEN    THOUGH    IT    MAT    CUT    PROFITS 

In  the  same  Survey  Graphic  issue  Hu- 
bert Herring,  the  much-traveled  director 
of  the  Committee  on  Cultural  Relations 
with  Latin  America,  writes: 

The  final  test  of  the  reality  of  our  neigh- 
borllness  will  be  our  willingness  to  limit  our 
immediate  pre  fits  for  the  sake  of  a  larger 
American  prosperity.  We  must  move  to- 
ward an  authentic  all-American  cooperative 
economy,  else  all  talk  about  cultural  inter- 
change may  well  be  put  down  as  so  much 
twaddle. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  certain  State 
and  Coordination  officials  to  sacrifice  the 
profits  of  their  big  business  relatives  and 
friend:.  However,  Nelson  Rockefeller 
exposed  part  of  the  sordid  story  of  United 
States  firms  doing  business  with  Nazis  in 
Latin  America.  I  hope  this  is  just  a 
curtain-raiser  and  that  he  will  go  after 
the  shipments  of  oil  and  gsusoline  to  Ja- 
pan and  Hitler  Europe  that  some  United 
States  officials  continue  to  permit.  This 
two-faced  policy  does  not  favorably  im- 
press Latin  Americans  with  our  sincerity. 

Has  the  Coordination  Office  tackled  the 
placing  in  the  Government  service  of 
young  experts  on  Hispanic  America 
whose  talents  are  not  now  being  used? 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  been 
overworked  and  understaffed,  and  has 
not  created  a  register  of  Latin -American 
specialists  from  the  hundreds  on  the 
translator  and  other  registers.  Civil 
Service  has  been  accused  of  lacking  imag- 
ination and  initiative,  but  the  chief  fault 
lies  in  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments for  not  requesting  more  such  per- 
sonnel to  increase  their  staffs  and  re- 
place deadwood. 

EXPERTS    ARE    AVAILABLE — LET    US    RETAIN    THEM 

The  Library  of  Congress  wants  to  hire 
such  experts  but  lacks  the  funds.  In  re- 
cent years  it  has  had  to  employ  young 
specialists  on  Latin  America  with  5  to  7 
years  of  university  training  at  as  low  as 
$1,020  and  $1,260  a  year.  Most  persons 
in  this  field  seeking  Government  posts 
are  bitterly  disillusioned.  They  see  the 
Government  full  of  incompetents  smd  re- 
actionaries while  highly  trained  college 
graduates  are  denied  even  $1,260  clerk- 
ships. The  big  foundations  appear  to  be 
doing  little  to  help  them  get  to  South 
America  for  research.  Dr.  Lewis  Hanke. 
the  dynamic  Director  of  the  Library  of 
Congress'  Hispanic  Division,  recently 
blasted  the  fossilized  foundations  for 
their  do-nothinglsm,  in  Harpers  maga- 
zine for  November  1940. 
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The  Army  and  Navy  are,  of  course,  doing 
the  usual  necessary  things  to  promote 
United  States-Latin  American  defense 
cooperation.  Missions  of  our  experts  are 
in  all  parts  of  the  South  American  con- 
tinent. United  States  and  Latin-Ameri- 
can scientists  jointly  seek  oil,  strategic 
minerals,  and  expanded  rubber  produc- 
tion— one  of  the  projects  begun  by  Henrt 
Wallace  while  still  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Pan  American  Airways'  several 
subsidiaries  are  splendid  examples  of  co- 
operative enterprises  of  defense  value. 

OUR   ARMY    AND   NAVT    CAN   DO   MUCH 

It  is  in  the  unusual  necessary  things 
requiring  flexibihty  and  imagination  that 
our  Navy  and  War  Departments  are  said 
to  be  deficient.  Fortunately,  they  ap- 
parently are  only  slightly  less  alert  and 
Ingenious  than  the  Nazis.  Lewis  Mum- 
ford  has  dissected  the  military  and 
bureaucratic  mind,  caustically  depicting 
Its  conservatism  and  lack  of  creativeness. 
Like  State  and  Coordination,  the  Army 
and  Navy  have  moved  slowly  while  the 
Germans  acted  swiftly,  ignoring  the  cost. 
War  and  Navy  may  not  have  done  enough 
to  build  civilian  staffs  of  experts.  Civil 
Service  has  sent  them  lists  of  eligibles 
passing  the  language  examinations,  and 
some  young  university  graduates  trained 
in  Latin-American  problems.  However, 
few  seem  to  have  been  hired  In  the  Muni- 
tions Buildings  or  sent  to  South  America. 
Presumably  the  departments  depend  al- 
most solely  on  the  reports  of  diplomats 
and  attaches.  These  gentlemen  are  some- 
times, but  not  always,  as  shrewd  and 
hard-working  as  Hitler's  numerous 
agents.  Many  of  our  officers  are  dis- 
tinguished graduates  of  the  special  ad- 
vanced schools  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
We  may  have  too  few  men  on  the  job  of 
keeping  track  of  Nazi  and  other  subver- 
sive activities  and  reporting  on  conditions 
and  important  developments. 

NAZIS  DILATE  ON  RACIAL  DISCRIMINATIONS 

The  Germans  are  capitalizing  on  our 
"too  little  and  too  lat2"  policy  in  Hispanic 
America.  The  tireless  Berlin  propa- 
ganda In  South  America  smears  us  sys- 
tematically. The  Nezis  spread  a  revolu- 
tionary gospel  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
for  the  non-Caucasian  and  exploited 
masses,  condemning  United  States  dis- 
criminations in  industry  anc  the  armed 
forces  against  Negroes  and  others,  and 
pointing  with  alarm  to  Yankee  imperial- 
Ism,  past  and  present.  Because  Hitler- 
ism  is  both  revolutionary  and  cynical,  it 
plays  class  against  class  and  race  against 
race  in  Hispanic  America  to  stir  up  as 
much  disintegration  as  possible.  Civil 
war  is  a  trump  Hitler  is  holding  up  his 
sleeve.  He  won  some  cheap  and  notable 
conquests  In  Europe  by  such  disruptive 
and  astute  tactics.  He  sells  a  very  differ- 
ent bill  of  goods  to  the  upper  classes  in 
Latin  America,  but  the  United  States  is 
libeled  in  any  case.  How  Hitler  could  at- 
tack the  United  States  without  invasion, 
with  economic  and  political  pressures  and 
"diversions,"  was  mentioned  in  the  United 
States  News  for  February  14, 1941. 

WE  ARE  DERELICT  ON  THE  PROPAGANDA  FROhTT 

Propaganda  Analysis  for  December  15, 
1940,  claims: 

The  United  States  has  done  little  on  the 
propaganda  front  to  meet  the  Axis  challenge. 


Until  quite  recently  only  the  radio  chains 
made  any  real  effort  to  Interpret  the  United 
States  to  Latin  America.  The  Government 
Itself  has  done  almost  nothing,  althovigh 
plans  are  now  under  way  to  remedy  this 
situation. 

That  is  the  trouble — fine  plans  and  in- 
sufficient action.  Pi  opaganda  Analysis  Is 
right  in  urging  the  close  study  of  totali- 
tarian propaganda  techniques  and  re- 
sults among  the  Latins.  Without  such 
basic  information,  no  Intelligent  program 
to  counteract  untruths  Is  possible.  If 
the  Coordination  Office  has  not  yet  sent 
well -qualified  observers  fiuent  in  Portu- 
guese or  Spanish  to  South  America,  It 
might  consider  financing  Propaganda 
Analysis,  which  should  be  able  to  do  an 
excellent  job. 

Certain  officials  in  the  War,  State,  and 
Navy  Departments  are  superficially  quali- 
fied to  deal  with  complex  and  perilous 
situations.  Actually,  these  men's  intel- 
lectual horizons  are  frequently  seriously 
limited  in  several  directions — by  ultra- 
conservatism,  inflexibility,  and  stodginess. 
Germany  is  said  to  have  rigorously 
trained  officials  and  military  men  dar- 
ingly and  brilliantly  to  plan  and  execute 
unusual  maneuvers  on  the  economic,  cul- 
tural, and  war  fronts.  Sad  things  have 
been  happening  to  European  governments 
whose  officers  and  bureaucrats  failec  to 
keep  abreast  of  those  of  Germany.  It  Is 
to  be  hoped  that  Hitler  is  not  preparing 
any  unpleasant  surprises  for  us  in  South 
America  for  which  we  are  not  forewarned 
and  well  prepared. 

WE   MUST   OFFSET   NAZI    FOMENTATIONS 

Our  diplomatic  and  defense  officials  will 
have  to  shoulder  their  share  of  the  blame 
if  the  worst  comes  and  Hitler  is  able  to 
foment  civil  wars  in  Brazil  and  Spanish 
America.  The  Axis  may  in  1941  or  1942 
decide  to  start  trouble  in  our  backyard 
to  deflect  the  flow  of  aid  to  Britain.  Hit- 
ler might  try  this  regardless  of  whether 
he  is  winning  or  losing.  God  knows  it 
might  be  a  decisive  factor. 

What  forces  are  there  in  Latin  America 
which  would  welcome  United  States  help 
in  crushing  Nazi-led  civil  strife  or  in- 
vasion? There  are  the  untrustworthy 
domestic  Fascists,  dictators,  generals,  and 
tories  whose  selfish  regimes  our  State  De- 
partment apparently  favors  and  supports 
in  return  for  concessions  to  United  States 
trade  and  speculators.  There  are  the 
common  people,  left  in  poverty  and  il- 
literacy save  in  a  few  fortunate  areas. 
Antilabor  and  imperialistic  forces  are 
powerful  in  this  country  and  influence 
every  administration's  foreign  policy. 
Their  kept  officials  in  our  diplomatic 
service  have  knifed  Latin-American  labor 
and  democracy.  These  forces  and  these 
men  still  strongly  affect  United  States 
policies.  Our  cooperation  with  demo- 
cratic groups  in  South  America  may  yet 
be  prevented  by  inside  sabotage.  Let 
us  hope  this  betrayal  will  not  come  to 
roQst  on  the  Axis  perch  like  the  sell-out 
of  Loyalist  Spain  by  our  own  Fascists. 

WE    MUST    ACT    NOW 

It  is  never  too  late  to  let  the  American 
people  in  on  the  truth  and  give  them 
their  choice  of  policies.  We  can  give 
Latin  Americans  as  well  as  our  own  citi- 
zens a  better  social  and  economic  system 
and  a  democracy  worth  defending.   That 


is  sound  defense  strategy  which  our  offi- 
cials would  do  well  to  study  carefully. 

Export -Import  Bank  leans  such  as 
those  to  several  nations  for  their  steel 
industries  should  Include  labor  safe- 
guards and  wage  stipulations.  Good  pay 
and  conditions  are  sound  economics  and 
build  better  markets  and  living  stand- 
ards. Mordecai  Ezeklel  pictures  this 
clearly  and  eloquently  In  a  major  study 
published  in  "International  Conciliation" 
last  month.  The  question  arises  whether 
State  and  Coordination  officials,  as  at 
present  constituted,  can  be  trusted  not 
to  continue  to  run  defense  policies  in 
Latin  America  so  that  big  business  en- 
joys excessive  profits  with  Government 
support  of  its  imperialism.  Let  the 
American  people  beware  of  the  prostitu- 
tion of  defense.  As  the  world's  leading 
Republic,  we  might  try  the  novel  experi- 
ment of  an  honest,  open  democratic  and 
truly  American  program  of  diplomacy 
and  defense. 

At  present  our  tactics  seemingly  tend 
to  support  tyrannies  and  to  undermine 
truly  liberal  regimes  like  those  in  Mex- 
ico under  Cardenas,  in  Colombia  and  in 
Chile,  which  attempt  to  put  human  rights 
above  foreign  corporations'  property 
rights.  As  many  hard-hitting  newspa- 
per stories  point  out,  this  betrayal  of 
liberty  supplies  ammunition  to  Hitler's 
propagandists  and  the  native  totalitar- 
ians  south  of  us.  Hispanic  America's 
harassed  democrats  cannot  be  expected 
to  continue  their  faith  in  our  system  of 
government  if  the  officials  of  the  great 
democracy  of  the  north  betray  them 
while  its  people  sleep. 

To  paraphrase  George  Seldes  in  In 
Fact  of  March  10,  1941,  this  Republic  is 
in  a  position  to  extend  its  aid  and  open 
Its  markets  in  exchange  not  only  for 
promises  of  democracy  from, Latin  Amer- 
ica's dictators,  but  for  actions  establish- 
ing democracy  there  now.  Those  who 
block  this  are  the  betrayers  of  the  good 
neighbors. 


The  Selective  Senrice  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PHIUP  A.  TRAYNOR 

or  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 


Tuesday,  March  25.  1941 


RESOLUTION  PASSED  BY  THE  NEW 
CASTLE  COUNTY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY 
AND  ENDORSED  BY  THE  MEDICAL  SO- 
CIETY OF  DELAWARE 


Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution 
from  the  New  Castle  County  Medical  So- 
ciety and  the  Medical  Society  of  Dela- 
ware, referring  to  the  Selective  Service 
Act: 

Whereas  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  society  that  ceruin  provisloos  ol   the 
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Natlcnal  Selective  Service  Act  have  proved 
unjust  and  unreasonable  In  their  effect  on 
members  of  the  medical  and  dental  profes- 
•ions — namely,  that  physicians  and  dentists 
have  been  inducted  Into  military  service  as 
privates  rather  than  as  members  at  their  re- 
spective professional  groups,  and  that  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  medical  students, 
hospital  internes,  and  residents  to  complete 
their  professional  training:  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  following  recommenda- 
tions express  the  opinion  of  this  society: 

(1)  That  the  physicians  and  dentists  called 
Into  service  under  the  Selective  Service  Act 
be  permitted  to  apply  for  commissions  in 
the  Medical  or  Dental  Corps. 

(2)  That  In  the  event  such  commissions 
are  not  available  because  the  personnel  of 
cither  corps  Is  adequate,  such  selectees  be 
permitted  to  enlist  in  the  Reserve  Corps, 
medical  or  dental,  respectively. 

(3)  That  medical  and  dental  students' 
military  service,  if  selected,  be  deferred  until 
the  completion  of  their  professional  training 
or  until  professional  degree  is  granted. 

(4)  That  internes  be  permitted  to  complete 
their  terms  of  internship  as  provided  In 
their  contracts,  being  deferred  if  selected 
prior  to  the  completion  of  interneshlp. 

(5)  That  residents  engaged  in  advanced 
training  in  an  approved  hospital  for  qualifi- 
cation In  a  specialty  be  permitted  to  complete 
their  training,  being  deferred  if  selected  prior 
to  the  completion  of  their  residency.  Such 
advanced  training  and  approved  hospitals  are 
to  be  understood  as  those  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  examining  boards  of  the 
particular  specialty. 

(6)  That  none  of  the  foregoing  recommen- 
dations are  to  be  understood  as  suggesting 
that  medical  and  dental  students,  physicians. 
And  dentists  be  exempt  from  military  service, 
or  that  internes  and  residents  be  deferred 
beyond  the  usual  term  of  their  hoepital  con- 
tracts, or  that  internes  and  residents  be  per- 
mitted to  complete  new  hospital  contracts 
for  additional  training  made  after  they  have 
been  selected  for  military  service,  or  that 
internes  and  residents  be  refused  permis- 
sion to  make  such  new  contracts  before  they 
have  been  selected  for  military  service;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  spread  on 
the  minutes  of  this  meeting,  and  that  the 
endorsement  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Dela- 
ware and  the  Delaware  State  Dental  Society 
be  requested,  and  that  copies  of  the  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tive of  Delaware  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  BUtea.  and  the  American  Medical 
Aasociatlon. 


Greeks  Fif htinf  for  All 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   MA8SACHT7SETTS 

IM  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  25.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  GEORGE  J.  S.  CHRYSSIKOS 
AND  COMMENTS  OF  OUTSTANDING 
AMERICANS  ON  THE  VALOR  OF  THE 
GREEK  PEOPLE 


lir.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  120 
years  ago  today  Greece  started  its  war 
for  independence  with  the  help  of  Great 
Britain. 


Today  the  whole  world  realizes  history 
Is  repeating  Itself  and  the  heroic  valor  of 
that  little  country  has  aroused  the  ad- 
miration of  every  liberty-loving  Ameri- 
can. That  country — and  it  is  a  small 
country — ^has  stood  up  and  fought  fas- 
cism to  a  standstill.  It  has  put  new 
heart  into  the  little  coimtries.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  an  article  written  by 
George  J.  8.  Chryssikos,  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  as  well  as  a  quotation  from 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  other  out- 
standing Americans: 

OB^OU    nCHTIMO    rOB    ALL — APPEAL    TO    EVZST 
LOVZS  or  LIBXRTT  AMD  nttZDOM 

One  of  the  smallest  nations  of  Europe,  with 
ancient  traditions  of  liberty — a  nation,  in 
fact,  whose  history  from  the  flfth  century, 
before  Christ,  to  the  present  time  is  a  long 
succession  of  heroic  struggles  in  defense  of 
western  civilization  and  freedom — stands  to- 
day in  need  of  quick  and  generous  help  from 
the  liberty-loving  people  of  America.  Greece, 
the  cradle  of  civilization  and  tiie  mother  of 
democracy,  is  fighting  valiantly  against  heavy 
odds.  With  a  population  of  7,000,000  In- 
habiting a  mountainous  country  of  superb 
beauty,  but  with  few  natural  resovirces,  she 
was  unjustifiably  attacked  by  Italy,  with  a 
population  of  45,000,000.  Everyone  exp>ected 
Greece  to  yield  to  the  Italian  aggression  with- 
out resistance  and  to  surrender  her  extremely 
important  bases  to  the  Fascist  forces  for  use 
against  the  British  Navy  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  against  the  British  land  forc.es  defending 
Egypt,  the  Sues  Canal,  and  Palestine. 

But  Greece  chose  to  fight.  Not  only  Is  she 
fighting  now;  she  is  fighting  victoriously, 
showing  to  the  world  that  a  sense  of  honor 
and  love  of  freedom,  bravery,  ai:d  a  spirit  of 
sacrifice  are  superior  to  numerical  strength, 
even  in  modem  warfare,  with  motorized 
armies  rnd  bomber  planes.  Greets  has  shown 
to  \is  and  to  every  other  nation  threatened 
by  aggression  that  the  Axis  Powers  are  not 
unbeatable,  that  totalitarian  invincibility  is 
a  myth. 

Greece  needs  help,  however,  in  order  to 
stand  the  strain  of  this  unequal  struggle. 
She  needs  help  urgently;  she  needs  food  and 
clothing  for  the  families  left  behind  by  those 
hardy  mountaineers  who  have  rushed  to  the 
front  and,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  driven 
the  Fascist  legions  from  Greek  territory  far 
into  Italian-occupied  Albania.  Greece  needs 
milk  for  the  babies  whose  fathers  are  fight- 
ing to  prevent  the  Axis  Powers  from  com- 
pleting their  domination  of  continental  Eu- 
rope. She  needs  medical  supplies  and  am- 
bulances and  hospital  equipment  to  care  for 
and  save  the  lives  of  her  hercilc  woiinded 
soldiers.  She  needs  warm  undergarments 
and  socks  for  her  gallant  warriors  who  are 
fighting  at  altitudes  ranging  from  6,000  to 
8,000  feet  above  sea  level.  One  or  both  legs 
of  many  of  these  soldiers  have  had  to  be 
amputated  to  prevent  their  frozen  feet  from 
being  gangrenous  as  they  chas4>d  away  the 
Invaders  from  snowy  mountain  peaks  and 
high  narrow  passes. 

To  secure  American  help  for  Greece  a  Na- 
tion-wide organization  has  been  established 
by  prominent  American  citizens,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City.  This  committee 
is  known  as  the  Greek  War  Relief  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  and  has  the  honor  of  including 
the  first  lady  of  the  land,  Mrs.  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  in  the  long  list  of  its  dls- 
tingxilshed  members.  It«  offices  are  located 
at  730  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

In  asking  ycu  to  send  your  generous  con- 
trlbutation  to  the  Greek  War  Rollef  Assocla- 
tlcm.  Inc.,  I  wish  to  remind  you  that  the 
heroic  fight  of  Greece  against  Fascist  im- 
perialism has  a  significance  which  tran- 
scends her  geographical  boundaries  and  even 
those  of  Europe.  To  every  American  who  be- 
lieves with  our  Oovemment  that  the  British 


Fleet  is  our  first  line  of  defense  and  that  con- 
tinued British  resistance  is  essential  to  our 
safety,  it  must  be  obvious  that  Greece's  fight 
on  the  side  of  England  and  her  splendid 
victories  against  Fascist  forces,  overwhelm- 
ingly superior  in  numbers  as  well  as  in  mod- 
ern equipment,  serve  to  reduce  the  possibility 
of  this  country's  having  eventually  to  defend 
Itself  and  the  rest  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere against  foreign  attack. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
Greece's  struggle  has  t  world  significance  and 
is  not  merely  a  Greco-Italian  or  even  a 
strictly  European  affair.  For  this  reason,  It 
is  In  the  interest  of  every  one  of  us  as  a 
peace-loving  people,  as  free  citizens,  as  fath- 
ers and  mothers  of  young  men  of  military 
age  serving  in  the  fighting  forces  of  the 
United  States  or  waiting  to  be  called  for  de- 
fense duty,  to  give  Greece  all  possible  help 
In  order  to  encourage  her  in  the  unequal 
struggle  and  to  enable  her  to  emerge  vic- 
torloiisly  from  the  war  into  which  she  was 
plunged  by  Fascist  aggression.  This  heroic 
little  nation  has  poured  out  its  blood  and  its 
treasures  without  stint. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  Importance  of 
the  refusal  of  Greece  to  surrender  to  the 
Axis  and  to  become  a  tool  against  Great 
Britain  and,  indirectly,  against  the  United 
Spates,  one  has  but  to  compare  the  war  sit- 
uation as  it  existed  on  October  27,  the  eve  of 
the  Italian  invasion  of  Greece,  with  the  war 
situation  as  it  stands  today. 

On  October  27  everything  had  been  ar- 
ranged and  prepared  for  a  sudden  descent 
of  the  German  armies  upon  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  with  the  Italians  striking 
from  Albania  and  advancing  through  Greece 
to  join  forces  with  their  German  allies  at  the 
Dardanelles.  On  October  28  the  Italian  in- 
vasion of  Greece  took  place,  but  was  quickly 
stopped,  and  the  Greek  Army  took  the  of- 
fensive, driving  the  Italians  out  of  Greek 
territory  far  into  Albania.  As  a  resiilt  of 
this  the  German  armies  are  still  in  Bulgaria. 

Nevertheless  the  struggle  is  not  yet  over  by 
any  means.  Again  let  me  tirge  that  Greece 
must  have  assistance  from  abroad  in  the 
form  of  food,  clothing,  medical  supplies,  and 
the  like,  if  she  is  to  carry  her  gallant  fight 
to  a  victorious  end.  Greek  cities  and  vil- 
lages are  being  systematically  ruined  by 
Italian  bombing  planes  aiming  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  magnificent  morale  of  the 
Greek  people.  The  need  for  help  is  not  only 
great  and  urgent  but  also  immediate. 

Let  us  consecrate  ourselves  to  every  nec- 
essary sacrifice  for  the  Greek  people  and 
guarantee  the  future  security  uf  Greece,  of 
democracy,  of  civilization,  and  of  humanity. 
Spyros  P.  Skouras  Is  the  national  president 
of  the  Greek  War  Relief  Association. 

Adolph  Zvikor,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Paramount  Pictures,  has  organized  the  mo- 
tion-picture Industry  and  starting  today  in 
8,000  motion-picture  theaters  throughout 
the  United  States  collections  are  being  taken 
to  help  the  women  and  children  of  these 
dauntless  defenders  of  democracy. 

Here  are  a  few  tributes  that  have  been 
made  to  that  gallant  country  by  famovis 
Americans: 

Thx  Whtte  Hoxtsx. 
Washington,  February  15,  1941. 
Mr  DsAs  Mh.  Zukob:  I  am  very  happy  to 
send  you  a  few  words  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
valor  of  the  Greek  people  in  their  defense  of 
their  country. 

They  are  true  to  their  traditions  and  aU 
the  world  must  pay  them  homage. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

Not  "the  glory  that  was  Greece,"  but,  now, 
"the  glory  that  Is  Greece." 

To  ovir  everlasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Aegean  land  for  having  enriched  the  Intel- 
lectual and  aesthetic  life  of  mankind,  we  are 
once  more  adding  new  applause. 
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The  glory  that  was  Greece  springs  to  life 
again,  in  deeds  of  valor,  patriotism,  and  ail 
the  aspects  of  human  chivalry  that  men  ad- 
mire, respect,  and  love  to  honor. 

Down  the  glittering  corridors  of  your  in- 
tellectual and  nationsd  history,  O  Greece, 
your  long  and  glorious  line  of  poets,  sculp- 
tors, painters,  statesmen,  heroes,  and  patriots 
must  be  singing  a  heavenly  chorus  of  halle- 
lujah. 

More  power  to  the  glory  that  is  Greece  I 

Fannie  Hukst. 

Can  our  great  Nation  Ingloriously  desert 
and  betray  the  Greeks  in  their  hour  of  re- 
turning glory?  Once  more  the  Greeks  are 
giving  their  blood  for  the  freedom  of  the 
world.  Shall  we  not  even  give  them  of  our 
money? 

Rupert  Hughes. 


Let  us  do  ovir  utmost  now  when  real  help 
will  encourage  this  brave  people  to  stand  up 
as  their  forefathers  did  so  many  times  before. 
We  are  undoubtedly  all  very  sorry  for  them. 
Let  us  demonstrate  how  sorry  we  really  are. 
No  matter  what  other  tasks  we  have  this  is 
one  we  should  perform  with  great  willingness 
and  most  generously. 

Henht  Morgenthau. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  the  front  im- 
pressed by  the  terrific  problem  there  pre- 
sented in  connection  with  the  relief  of  human 
suffering  Certainly  the  work  already  being 
done  by  the  authorities  and  your  committee 
is  magnificent  but  I  believe  that  no  efforts 
can  be  too  great  to  meet  the  indescribable 
suffering  and  privation.  I  tell  you  this  be- 
cause I  have  myself  witnessed  the  patience 
and  heroism  of  people  overwhelmed  by  war 
conditioas  in  the  depths  of  winter,  people 
who  though  homeless  and  half  frozen  cheer 
when  they  hear  the  name  of  America,  and  I 
say  God  bless  your  efforts. 

Col.  WnjJAM  Donovan. 
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EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    SANTA    MONICA 
EVENING  OUlliOOK 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Evening  Outlook  of  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.: 

[From  the  Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook  of 
March  20,  1941] 

ARE  THE  COMMUNISTS   RESPONSIBLX? 

As  the  number  of  strikes  In  defense  indus- 
try multiplies,  it  becomes  increasingly  hard 
to  believe  that  any  honest  American  labor 
leader  could  be  so  heedless  of  the  country's 
paramount  need  as  to  persist  in  such  strikes 
in  defiance  of  the  pletis  and  warnings  of  the 
President  of  the  Unittd  States. 

The  suspicion  that  many  of  these  strikes 
are  the  work  of  Communists  or  other  "fifth 
columnists"  deliberately  attempting  to  ham- 


string the  defense  program,  is  strengthened 
when  one  considers  how  skillfully  these  ham- 
stringing tactics  are  being  applied. 

One  of  the  latest  and  most  striking  exam- 
ples of  an  industrial  bottleneck  being  tied  up 
by  a  strike  is  that  o:  the  Harvlll  die-casting 
plant,  in  Inglewood.  Although  this  small 
company  employs  only  425  men,  it  furnishes 
castings  to  practically  all  the  important  air- 
plane companies  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  has 
been  closed  by  a  strike  since  last  Friday,  and 
the  head  of  the  Aircraft  Division  of  the  O  P. 
M.  in  Washington,  Merrill  C.  Meigs,  testified 
before  a  House  committee  that  airplane  pro- 
duction on  the  Pacific  coast  is  likely  to  be 
completely  stopped  by  this  one  small  strike. 

Is  it  simply  a  coincidence  that  such  a  small 
plant,  which  never  had  any  serious  labor 
trouble  before,  is  closed  by  a  strike  at  the 
very  moment  when  its  production  becomes 
essential  to  aircraft  production.  The  average 
American,  recalling  that  the  C.  I.  O.  has  never 
purged  itself  of  its  large  communistic  ele- 
ment, can  only  wonder  whether  the  Commu- 
nists in  this  country  are  not  carrying  out  a 
deliberate  plan  for  sabotaging  American  de- 
fense and  aid  to  Britain. 

if  anything  is  certain,  it  is  that  the  Com- 
munists will  do  everything  they  can  to  defeat 
this  defense  program.  The  Communist  "party 
line"  has  decreed  this  and  for  the  present  all 
"reds"  and  party  sympathizers  in  this  coun- 
try are  virtual  allies  of  the  Axis  Powers.  It 
would  not  be  surprising  if  they  had  a  well- 
considered  plan  for  sabotaging  the  defense 
industry.  A  great  many  of  them  occupy 
Important  positions  in  unions  belonging  to 
the  C.  I.  O. 

It  is  rather  staggering  to  realize  that  the 
huge  and  powerful  labor  organization  which 
the  administration  has  favored  these  last  6 
years  contains  among  its  leadership  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men  who  are  enemies  of 
our  defense  program  and  system  of  govern- 
ment. But  the  fact  had  better  be  realized 
soon,  and  these  men  deprived  of  their  present 
power  to  sabotage  the  defense  of  democracy. 
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ARTICLE  FROM  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  resolution,  House  Resolution 
98,  which  was  presented  to  the  last  Con- 
gress as  well  as  this  Congress,  had  for 
its  object  the  feeding  of  the  starving 
millions  in  the  conquered  and  occupied 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  following  article  endorses  what  I 
proposed  to  the  Congress: 

[From  the  New  York  1  mes  of  March  25, 

1941] 

Archbishops  Back  Hoover  Food  Plan — 
Cardinal  O'Connell,  Floersch,  McNich- 
OLAs,  AND  17  Bishops  Are  Signers  or  State- 
ment— Cite  Injustice  of  Famine — Victory 
"Built  on  the  Bodies  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren" Is  No  Solution.  Thet  Assert 

Three  archbishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  17  bishops  of  Catholic  dlocoses 
throughout  the  United  States  have  signed  a 


statement  supporting  the  plan  of  Herbert 
Hoover  for  relief  of  famine  conditions  among 
the  smaH  European  democracies,  according 
to  an  announcement  made  yesterday  by  the 
National  Committee  on  Food  for  the  SmaU 
Democracies.  420  Lexington  Avenue. 

William  Cardinal  O'Connell,  archbishop  of 
Boston,  headed  the  list  of  20  Catholic  prelates 
endorsing  the  Hoover  plan.  The  other  arch- 
blshcps  among  the  signers  were  the  Most  Rev- 
erend John  T.  McNlcholas  of  Cincinnati  and 
the  Most  Reverend  John  A.  Floersch,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

TEXT  or  statement 

The  statement  follows: 

"As  Individual  American  citizens — In  coop- 
eration with  religious  leaders  of  every  de- 
nomination, who  have  publicly  expressed  their 
support  and  approval  of  Herbert  Hoovers  plan 
to  relieve  starvation  within  the  occupied 
countries  of  Europe — we  Join  in  giving  expres- 
sion to  our  strong  belief  that  the  exigencies 
of  even  a  Just  war  do  not  require  that  mllliona 
of  Innocent  children,  women,  and  noncom- 
batants  be  made  to  endure  famine. 

"A  victory  built  on  the  dead  bodies  of  starv- 
ing women  and  children,  innocent  victims  of 
the  war  over  which  they  have  no  control,  wlU 
destroy  human  sentiments  that  must  neces- 
sarily enter  into  any  form  of  enduring  peace. 

"The  proposals  of  the  National  Committee 
on  Food  fc-  the  Small  Democracies,  of  which 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover  is  honorary 
chairman,  are  humanitarian  and  should  be 
carried  out  in  the  name  of  Christian  charity. 
Conditions  set  up  by  this  committee  specifi- 
cally provide  that  none  of  the  food,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  shall  reach  or  benefit  Germany.  As 
long  as  this  condition  is  maintained  we  can- 
not see  why  such  a  humanitarian  and 
Christian  proposal  should  be  rejected. 

"We  hope  and  pray  that  those  who  guide  the 
destinies  of  nations  will  be  consclotis  of  their 
obligation  to  protect  the  innocent,  and  not 
lay  obstacles  in  the  path  of  a  movement  whose 
sole  object  is  to  alleviate  dire  distress  without 
affording  aid  to  thoee  who  have  invaded  the 
lands  of  these  many  millions  of  starvmg  and 
helpless  fellow  humans.  

"With  the  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  Xn,  we 
believe  that  "we  can  desire  nothing  more  in 
such  a  convxilsion  of  things  than  to  help  the 
bodies  and  raise  the  spiriU'  of  the  innocenl 
victims  of  war." 

others  who  signeb 

Other  signers  of  the  statement,  in  addi- 
tion to  Cardinal  O'Connell  and  Archbishop* 
McNlcholas  and  Floersch,  were: 

The  Most  Reverend  Karl  J.  Alter,  bishop  of 
Toledo  (Ohio). 

The  Most  Reverend  Stanislaus  V.  Bona, 
bishop  of  Grand  Island  (Nebraska). 

The  Most  Reverend  Matthew  F.  Brady. 
bishop  of  Burlington  (Vermont). 

The  Most  Reverend  Joseph  F.  Busch,  bishop 
of  St.  Cloud  (Minnesota). 

The  Most  Reverend  John  A.  Duffy,  bishop 
of  Buffalo. 

The  Most  Reverend  Edmund  F.  Gibbona, 
bishop  of  Albany. 

The  Most  Reverend  Thomas  K.  Gorman, 
bishop  of  Reno  (Nevada). 

The  Most  Reverend  WiUiam  A.  Griffln, 
bishop  of  Trenton. 

The  Most  Reverend  Francis  C.  KeUey,  bishop 
of  Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa. 

The  Most  Reverend  John  T.  McNlcholae, 
bishop  of  Norwood  (Ohio). 

The  Most  Reverend  Aloislus  J.  Muencli. 
bishop  of  Fargo  (North  Dakota). 

The  Most  Reverend  Gerald  P.  CHara,  bishop 
of  Savannah-Atlanta  (CSeorgia). 

The  Most  Reverend  John  H.  Peschges,  bishop 
of  Crookston  (Minnesota). 

The  Most  Reverend  Joseph  E.  Ritter,  bishop 
of  Indianapolis. 

The  Most  Reverend  Patil  P.  Rhode,  blehop 
of  Green  Bay  (Wisconsin). 
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The  Meet  Reverend  Frank  A.  Thffl,  bishop 
of  CoQCordla  (KanBas). 

The  Most  Rererend  Charles  D.  WWte,  bishop 
of  Spokane. 

The  Most  Reverend  Christian  Wlnkelmann, 
bishop  of  Wichita  (Kansas). 


NatioB-wide  Water  Power  DeTelopment, 
H.  R.  4128 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOT7SB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  25,  1941 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R. 
4128)  to  create  regional  auchorities  simi- 
lar to  the  T.  V.  A.  for  the  development  of 
the  water  power  in  every  section  of  the 
United  States;  not  only  for  the  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectric  power,  but  for  the 
development  of  every  navigable  stream 
and  its  tributaries,  for  purposes  of  na- 
tional defense,  navigation,  flood  control, 
irrigation,  reclamation,  and  soil  conser- 
vation, as  well  as  for  the  generation  of 
electric  energy. 

The  passage  of  this  measiire  would  do 
more  to  absorb  unemployment  through- 
out the  country  in  case  this  defense  pro- 
gram should  terminate,  than  anything 
else  that  could  be  done  at  this  time.  Not 
only  that,  but  it  would  give  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  every  State  In  this  Union 
the  benefit  of  their  own  natural  re- 
sources. It  would  reduce  light  and  power 
rates  by  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  These 
reductions  would  go  to  every  community 
In  America. 


I  recognize  the  fact  that  national  de- 
fense comes  first.  If  we  had  all  the  navi- 
gable streams  in  this  country  and  their 
tributaries  thoroughly  developed,  as  they 
have  in  Europe,  there  is  no  telling  what 
it  would  be  worth  to  us  in  the  present 
emergency;  and  there  is  no  telling  what 
it  will  be  worth  to  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion in  the  years  to  come  if  this  program 
is  carried  out  and  these  resources  are 
developed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  measure  is  subject  to  amendments, 
of  course,  and  It  is  likely  that  two  of 
these  authorities  may  be  combined. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  next  to  do- 
mestic use  and  national  defense,  irriga- 
tion and  reclamation  have  priority  right 
to  the  use  of  the  water  in  these  streams. 
Tliis  measure  recognizes  those  rights 
and  provides  for  their  exercise. 

In  other  sections  of  the  country  floods 
are  more  disastrous  than  droughts,  and 
the  people  in  those  areas  are  entitled  to 
all  the  protection  that  can  be  given 
against  disastrous  overflows  in  their  re- 
spective areas.  This  mea.sure  provides 
for  that  protection. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  im- 
prove the  navigation  of  our  inland  water- 
ways, not  only  for  purposes  of  national 
defense  but  also  for  the  pun^ose  of  trans- 
portation in  times  of  peace. 

We  were  told  by  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  Mr.  John  W. 
Scott,  a  few  days  ago  that  the  undevel- 
oped water  power  in  this  coimtry  would 
produce  230,000,000,000  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity  annually. 

All  the  electric  energy  used  in  the 
United  States  in  1940  amounted  to  only 
$118,000,000,000  kilowatt-hours,  as  you 
will  see  from  the  table  which  I  am  in- 
serting at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

In  other  words,  our  undeveloped  water 
power  that  now  is  going  to  waste  amounts 
to  almost  twice  the  amount  of  electricity 
produced  In  this  country  last  year  with 
coal,  gas,  oil,  wood,  and  water  power. 


This  program  would  pay  for  itself  with- 
in a  generation,  or  within  50  years  at 
the  outside;  and  then  the  Nation  would 
have  an  unencumbered  asset  that  would 
be  worth  untold  billions  to  the  country  as 
a  whole. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  would  force  re- 
ductions of  light  and  power  rates  to  their 
proper  levels  in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try, increase  the  use  of  electricity  in 
every  home  and  every  business  establish- 
ment, and  enable  us  to  electrify  every 
farmhouse  in  America  at  rates  based 
upon  the  cost  of  generation,  transmission, 
and  distribution. 

That  would  save  the  present  users  of 
electricity  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  on  the 
present  load,  in  addition  to  amortizing 
the  investment  within  the  time  stated. 

These  savings  would  increase  with  the 
increasing  load,  and  by  the  time  this  en- 
tire development  is  amortized  the  ulti- 
mate consumers  of  electricity  in  the 
United  States  would  save  enough  on  their 
light  and  power  bills  alone  to  pay  off  the 
national  debt. 

I  am  inserting  at  the  close  of  these  re- 
marks tables  showing  the  number  of  cus- 
tomers in  every  class  of  service  in  every 
State,  during  the  year  1940.  the  amount 
of  electricity  used,  the  revenues  derived 
therefrom,  and  the  overcharges  accord- 
ing to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the  Taccma, 
Wash.,  rates  and  the  Ontario,  Canada, 
rates;  and  then  a  final  table  giving  the 
composite  figures  for  all  classes  of  service 
in  every  State  in  the  Union.  If  there  is 
anyone  who  doubts  the  accuracy  of  these 
figures,  let  him  get  the  electric-rate  book, 
or  the  one  called  Typical  Electric  Bills, 
for  his  own  State — both  of  which  are 
published  by  the  Federal  Fewer  Com- 
mission— and  make  his  own  compari- 
sons. He  will  see  that  these  figures  are 
extremely  conservative. 

What  we  are  doing  for  the  people  in 
the  T.  V.  A.  area,  we  now  propose  to  do 
for  the  people  of  the  entire  Nation. 

The  tables  referred  to  follow: 


Tabls  1. — Residential  electric  service,  1940 


State 


ArisoBB 

Arkansas 

CaUtaula 

Cotorad. 

Connecticat 

DHawara 

District  oi  Colombia.. 

Florida. 

OM>rt!ia 

Idaho................. 

Illinois.  .................. 

ludiana.  .......... .^. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. ............ 

Maine 

Maryland ........ 

Manaehosetts 

Michigan 

Mianceota. ........... 

Mi<sissippi_..... ... 

Missouri 

Moo  tana ... .. 

Nebraska..... 

KsTtda . ................. 


Estimated  sales  data  .'or .  940 


Number  0 
customers 

Total  kilowatt- 
hours 

Total  revenues 

221.000 

227,  814, 000 

$6, 390, 066 

82.000 

45.  800, 000 

2,050,733 

139.200 

78,  497, 000 

3,  836,  221 

1,80^000 

1, 425,  978,  OOO 

45.428,363 

203,500 

144,308,000 

6,  750,  SOS 

446,300 

45  j,  275,  UCO 

18,  167,  204 

61.100 

44,  162,  000 

1,979,093 

ei,362 

171.355.000 

4,  40.%  613 

.10.000 

297.369,000 

13,  285, 191 

800.000 

347,  378, 000 

9, 805,  216 

101.000 

114,032,000 

2,964.697 

1.790,000 

1,  557,  509, 000 

61.954.827 

706,000 

53a  287, 000 

21,  3S0,  365 

454,000 

315,  4ia  000 

13,  486,  531 

81«,000 

244,694,000 

la  053. 312 

304,000 

203.213,000 

7,  596, 987 

263.000 

151.983,000 

7,  757,  478 

185,700 

117,  eea;  ooo 

5,328,096 

425,638 

294,618,000 

11, 357,  797 

1.132,  £00 

822.i'«l,000 

38,  774.  188 

1.257,U00 

1.310.  81(1,  ("00 

40,  625. 040 

484.200 

476,  t'S3.  000 

15,926.569 

123.000 

77.  .M6,  COO 

3,228.500 

680.000 

619.  761,  000 

21.  49P,  199 

103.000 

9K  778,  COO 

3, 49.').  J97 

234.  UXJ 

173,03^000 

6,97-:.:^88 

23^000 

19. 67a  GOO 

430,  T39 

Estimated  revenues  and  consumer  savings  undei  rates  in  e^rct  in— 


Tupelo,  Miss.  (Temncssee 
Valley  Authority) 


Revenues 


H  249. 394 

844.902 

1,  776, 170 

29,  346,  722 
3.341,050 
9,  446,  946 
940,069 
3,594,980 
5,  752.  488 
5, 912,  ei* 
1,636,513 

35. 066.  432 

11,716.440 
6.905,104 
5. 127,  189 
4,223,925 
3. 723,  589 
2, 44.%  506 
6. 564,  807 

18.  340,  191 

:5.  390.  650 
9, 078,  714 
1,  775,  675 

i:;  254,  543 

1,  719.  t'81 

3, 640,  578 

3W).334 


Savings 


$2,  140,  672 
1,20,5,831 

2.  060,  051 
16,081.641 

3.409,158 
8,720.258 
1. 03<i.  024 
810.633 
7,  532,  703 

3.  S92,  610 
1,  32S,  184 

26, 8^JS,  305 
9,  663,  925 
tt,  581,  427 
4,926,123 
3, 373.  C62 
4, 03.1.  8S9 
2,882.500 

4.  792,  09O 
20,  *3X  y97 
15,  23J,  390 

6, 847,  V55 
1, 452,  825 
9.  244,  r.K 
1. 775.  916 
3.333.710 
430,405 


Tacoma  Wash. 


Revenues 


(3, 840,  430 
762,  873 

1,  603,  540 
■6,  48 »,  736 

3,017,611 

8,  538,  586 

849.031 

2.  430,  237 
5, 194,  510 
5,  343,  843 
1,476,419 

31.658.917 

10.  683,  281 

6,230,777 

4, 634.  577 

3,81.1.087 

3, 358,  988 

2, 205,  '■32 

5,928,770 

16,  556,  578 

:  2,  953,  148 

8,  201.  181 

1,  601,  336 

11.072,087 

1,  Mi  17K 

3,284,890 

271, 101 


Savings 


$2,  549,  636 

1,  287,  SCO 

2,  232.  681 
18,  94.1.  ti27 

3,  733,  197 
9,  628,  618 
1, 13(1,  062 
1, 969,  376 
8, 090.  681 

4,  461,  373 
1,  488,  278 

30,  29.'),  910 

10.  797, 084 

7.  25.%  754 

5,  418,  735 
3.783.300 
4. 398,  490 
3, 122,  264 
5,429,027 

22,217.010 

17,671,892 

7.  72.*;.  386 

1,  627,  164 

30,427,  112 

1, 943.  719 

3, 689,  £98 

469.635 


Ontario  Canada 


Revenues 


is.  290,  884 

654,  184 

1, 373,  367 

22,714,  182 

2,  585,  559 

7.  321,  383 

728,306 

2,784,347 

4, 450,  539 

4.  579. 036 
1,  265. 926 

27.  136,  214 
9, 065,  275 

5,  340,  Cf.6 
8,971,058 
3.266,704 
2, 8.S5,  782 
1,891,474 
6.088,293 

14,191,353 
19, 0C2.  519 
6,7HT18 
1, 37.\  341 
9. 481,  147 
1.  331.  937 
2.817.612 
232,375 


Savings 


$3,099,182 

1,  39  •>.  .^9 

2,  462,  854 
22,714,  181 

4,  16.%  249 

10, 84%  821 

1,  250.  787 

1, 621,  260 

8.  834,  653 

5. 22ti,  180 

1,  C9S,  771 

34, 818,  613 

12,315,090 

8, 1 1%  865 

6, 0^2,  254 

4, 330.  283 

4,871,699 

3, 436,  622 

6. 269,  504 

24. 582. 833 

20.  962.  521 

9,141,851 

1, 8.1.1,  159 

12,  OlS  052 

2.163.960 

i  I.V..  674 

498.366 
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Estimated  sales  data  for  1940 

Estimated  revenues  and  consumer  savings  under  rates  in  eflrd  in— 

sut« 

Number  of 
customers 

Total  kilowatt- 
hours 

Total  revenues 

Tupelo.  Miss.  (Tennessee 
Valley  Authority) 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Ontario.  Canada 

Revenues 

Savings 

Revenues 

Savings 

Revenues 

Savings 

New  Hampshire 

127,000 

1,067,000 
39.300 

8.410.000 

350,000 

66.400 

1.  .WO.  000 
270.000 
258,000 

2,100.000 

182.000 

145.  .SOO 

77.000 

317,000 

800.000 

117.000 

75.200 

354.000 

441.000 

234.000 

608.000 

39.600 

83,  710, 000 

849,  627.  000 

28.302,000 

2, 658,  571.  000 

250,  345, 000 

59,  982, 000 

1, 475,  545. 000 
189. 386, 000 
298,  919, 000 

1,901,028,000 

121.  330. 000 

120.  265. 000 

63,002,000 

308,  .192. 000 

616. 165, 000 

114.386,000 

56.951,000 

323.  241. 000 

6.18  542.  000 

191.811.000 

589,  867,  000 

21,  94S,  000 

$4, 069, 058 
41, 317,  rm 

1.  48S.  .156 
119,  669. 009 

8,  447,  784 
2,410,209 

50, 50i  010 
9,043,375 
7,  359,  749 

53,  497,  736 

6,  591. 958 
3,852.115 
2,663.067 
8, 758.  fl74 

26,512,557 
3.  884,  039 

2,  590.  316 
11.873.737 

14.  343.  148 

7.  .544.  510 

15.  976.  497 
1, 323,  573 

11,  761,  902 

19,  474,  675 
593,  934 

60, 073,  843 
4, 832.  132 
1, 135.  208 

30,806,226 
3,997.172 
4,8(M,233 

27, 658.  330 
2.972,973 
2,31%  121 
1, 182,  402 
7,041,486 

13,  203,  253 
2. 1S2,  830 
1, 152,  691 
6,281,207 
9,710.311 
4, 058,  946 

la  512,  979 
5C2.  519 

12, 307. 156 

21,  872,  831 

894,622 

69,  595,  106 

3, 615. 652 

1.  275,  001 
19.  695.  784 

5,046,203 

2.  46.%  516 
25,  839.  406 

3,618.985 
1,536,994 
1,480,665 
1,  727.  488 
13. 30VI.  304 
1,701,209 
1,  437.  625 
5.  592.  510 
4,632.837 

3.  48%  564 
8.  461.  518 

761.054 

SI.  591,  002 

17.  614.  038 

537,  36y 

54.  210.  061 

4,367,504 

1,  02t"..  S77 
27.  82f..  608 

3.  608,  307 

4.  423.  209 
24,  983.  443 

2,  682.  927 
2.091.698 
1,  067,  890 
e,  357.  ,'06 

11, 931).  651 
1.909.308 
1,041.307 
5, 67%  646 

8.  761.  663 

3,  666.  632 

9.  48.S,  249 
508,252 

«2,478,a'i6 

23,733.468 
9.il.  1^7 

65. 458.  948 
4.080,280 
1, 383.  332 

22, 675.  402 
5,  435. 068 
2,936..S40 

28, 514,  293 
3,909.031 
1.760,417 
1. 595,  177 
1411.468 

14.  .181.906 
1,914.831 
1.  .149, 009 
6,198,091 
5,  579.  485 
3,  877.  878 
9,  488,  248 
815,  321 

•1. 363, 134 

15,091.840 

459.964 

46.431.575 

3.742.368 

879.726 

23.836.949 

3,092,834 

3,790.271 

21, 309, 094 

2.287,400 

1.791,233 

916,005 

5.454.302 

10.233.847 

1. 68a.  557 

803,630 

4.868,232 

7,  515,  810 

3.146,061 

8,140.9:7 

435,456 

New  .Tersey 

New  Mexico......... 

New  York 

North  Carolina .j 

North  Dakota , 

Ohio I 

Oklahoma 

Oregon , 

Pennsylvania , 

Rhode  Island , 

South  Carolina . , 

South  Dakota ^ 

Tennessee j 

Texas , 

U705,9a4 

38,255,666 
1. 02X,  »I 

73.  237.  434 
4,7il\41« 
1.  .V30.  4«(3 

26.  665. 061 
%  9.10.  .14 1 
3,  .V)«.  478 

32.0(18,642 
4. 804.  MO 
1060.882 
1,746.972 
8.814.672 

Utah 

16,27s.  710 

Vermont } 

Virginia j 

Washington 

West  Virginia .... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming................. 

2. 194.  i<42 
1.606.657 

7.on%.in» 

6.827,838 

4.3<>>^4« 

iaN3s.seo 

888.117 

Total 

24,850,500 

21,334,126,000 

791.  992,  501 

431,  530.  561 

360,  471,  940 

38a  887.  196 

403, 105.  305 

333,  730.  514 

4.W.a61.987 

COMMEECIAL  RATES 

The  following  table  shows  the  over- 
charges paid  by  the  commercial  consum- 
ers in  every  State  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Any  merchant,  hotel,  restaurant, 
filling  station,  barber-shop  or  beauty- 


6Ute 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas.......... 

California , 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia., 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idah.. 

Illinois ............ 

Indiana . 

Iowa .... 

Kinsas ........ 

Kentucky... . . 

Lou  i.'siana.. ........... 

Maine .. 

Maryland 

Ma.'^sachusetts 

Michigan  

Minnesota . ... 

Mississippi...... 

Missouri .......... 

Montana ..... 

Nebraska .. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey ...... 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina....... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania , 

Rho<lc  Island 

South  Carolina . 

South  Dakota , 

Tennessee 

Texas , 

I'tah 

Vermont 

Virginia ... 

Washington 

West  Virginia. 

Wi.sconsin ....... 

Wyoming ...... 

Total 


parlor  operator,  any  professional  man.  or 
anyone  who  pays  commercial  rates  can 
take  the  rate  schedule  for  his  home  town 
and  figure  these  overcharges  for  himself. 
When  these  commercial  consumers 
realize  that  they  are  paying  an  annual 

Table  2. — Commercial  electric  service,  1940 


overcharge  for  their  electric  energy  rang- 
ing from  $386,438,000,  according  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates,  to  $449,527,000.  according 
to  the  Ontario  rates,  it  is  enough  to  stir 
them  to  revolt. 


Estimated  sales  data  for  1S40 


Number  of 
customers 


36,848 
1%397 
32,  317 
364,908 
43.240 
65.142 
3,182 
21,398 
64,719 
55,620 
16,600 
251.  262 
106,784 
89.215 
59,126 
50.845 
46.192 
32.900 
52,389 
179.  446 
168.222 
93.633 
28.035 
118.  346 
16.563 
42,347 
4,418 
18.725 
188.799 
9.400 
602.634 
64.404 
21,766 
214.038 
59.699 
43.428 
310.  670 
26.649 
28.975 
21.902 
48.  M74 
1.17,  309 
12,  ,130 
13,931 
67.669 
67,398 
34,404 
105.  468 
7.332 


Total  kilowatt- 
hours 


Total  revenues 


4. 17%  198 


214,014,000 
71.  198,  000 
100.  352,  000 
2, 368,  783,  000 
160,571,000 
312,  432.  000 
49,  341,  000 
207,  663,  000 
266.  177,  000 
363,  499,  000 
12,%  616,  000 
1,  605.  268,  000 
691.  902.  aJO 
335.  130,  000 
253,  548,  000 
221.  454,  000 
177,  33%  000 
139.  087.  000 
328,  08.%  fiOO 
1. 128,  008.  000 
1. 190,  971,  000 
406.  661,  000 
91,112,000 
645.446,000 
92,384.000 
171,974,000 
32, 150,  COO 
32,311,000 
i69,  04%«)0 
43.  54%  000 
4,  420.  43%  000 
310,  371,  000 
61.924,000 
1. 193.  872,  000 
34%  134,  000 
31^  764, 000 
1,  356.  277.  OCO 
88,886.000 
12%  577, 000 
69,  552. 000 
2.18.  826,  COO 
924.  944,  COG 
8?,  651,  000 
35, 871, 000 
295,  749,  000 
582,  623,  COO 
21fi.  990.  000 
450.  458.  000 
31.  484.  ceo 


t5. 816. 019 

2.227,377 

4,078.471 

62. 976.  582 

6, 407,  527 

12, 120.  062 

1, 3.12,  750 

4,  700,  414 

11,  539,  872 

10,  406.  169 

2,30^*,  909 

53,  180,  700 

19,  249,  450 

11,884,  166 

8.523,536 

7, 076,  843 

6, 170.  879 

4,432,268 

9,  974,  017 

36,  210.  228 

34,  270.  673 

14, 155,  692 

3,  50%  499 

19.  635,  818 

3,  431,  938 

6.  330.  599 
032.092 

3, 090.  602 
36,604.418 

1,  892,  100 
148, 630, 896 

8,422,363 

2, 613, 833 
3%  696.  346 
1  a  268,  446 

7.  394. 129 
29.011,435 

3,961.762 
3.830.587 
2,908.884 

8.  138,  254 
26, 865,  543 

2. 729, 307 
1. 409, 134 
8.949,477 

11, 230,  774 
6,541,870 

15, 057,  460 
1, 454,  £69 


Estimated  revenues  and  consumer  savings  under  rates  In  elTect  In— 


Tupelo,  Miss.  (Tennessee 
Valley  Authority) 


Revenues 


23, 912,  456,  CCC 


729,  661,  139 


$3,268,603 
946.635 
1.692.565 
33. 057,  367 
3,024,353 
5, 017,  706 
606.401 
3,468.906 
4,  200.  513 
5. 005,  367 
1,  11%  303 
25,  101,  290 
9.  730,  972 
5, 953,  967 
4, 057.  203 
3. 54%  498 
2.443.668 
2,034.411 
%46%-61 
13,86  .517 
16,861,171 
6,  539.  930 
1,479,321 
la  073,  175 
1.  650,  762 
3.  304,  573 
427,830 
1,353,684 
13, 690,  052 
720.890 
58,  709,  204 
4, 472,  275 
1, 076.  899 
19, 133.  241 
4, 374,  358 
3,844,947 
13,954,500 
1,  50%  470 
2,011,058 
1,207,187 
6,014.170 
12. 626,  805 
1.241.835 
591,8.16 
4,134.658 
6,839,541 
3. 277, 477 
7. 829, 879 
600,602 


Savings 


343,142.556 


{2,  547,  416 
1,  280.  742 
2,385.906 

19, 919,  195 
3.383.174 
7, 102.  356 
726.349 
1.231.508 
7, 339.  359 
5,400,802 
1,  193,  706 
8.079,410 

0.  S2>>.  478 
5.930,199 
4,466.333 
3.531.345 
3.  727.  211 
2. 397,  857 
4,508.256 

22.341.711 
17,  409.  502 
7,  61%  762 
2.026.178 
9.  562.  643 
1,781.176 
3.026.026 
504,262 

1,  736.  9l8 
22.  914.  366 

1,171.210 

69.921.692 
3. 950,  088 
1,  536, 934 

16,  563.  105 
6. 894.  0^.6 
3,  549.  182 

1%  056. 935 
2. 456,  292 
1.819.529 
1,701,697 
2.124.084 

14,  238.  738 
1. 487.  472 
817. 2C8 
4.814.819 
4,391.233 
3. 264. 193 
7. 227.  581 
854.067 


Tacoma,  Wash. 


Revenues 


886.438,583 


$2,669,553 

772,900 

1, 382.  602 

26,912.  104 
2,460,490 
4,096,581 
494.450 
2,834,350 
3, 41%  802 
4,079.218 
9a%092 

:a  527,  750 
7,930,773 
4,848,740 
3,307.  132 
2.894.429 
1.987,023 
1.653.236 
4,  458,  .186 

11.297,591 

13,776,811 
5,322,540 
I,  20%  892 
8.227,408 

1,  341.  888 

2.  703.  166 
349.535 

1, 103,  345 

11,  164.347 

588.443 

48.007.779 

3, 638. 461 

878.  248 

1%  63%  000 

3,573.419 

3,127,717 

11,401,494 

1,224.184 

1, 6.19.  491 

080.294 

4,907.367 

10, 316,  369 

1.012,  .173 

480.  515 

3, 373,  953 

6,,181.f.95 

2, 67%  625 

6. 399.  421 

488,870 


Savings 


Ontario.  Canada 


Revenue: 


$3,146,466 

$8,222,075 

1,  454.  477 

933.271 

2,605,869 

1. 664. 016 

26,064,478 

32, 747,  645 

3.947,037 

2,906,685 

8.023,481 

4,944.985 

838,300 

997,072 

1,866.064 

3. 421,  901 

8. 124,  O70 

4. 131,  274 

6.  326,  951 

4,022,118 

1,403,817 

1.094.423 

3Z  Ii52,  i«50 

24.782.306 

11,318,677 

9.  586.  226 

7, 03%  426 

5^858.804 

6.  216,  404 

3.  989, 016 

4.182.414 

3,495.960 

4.  1S.1,  856 

2. 394,  301 

2,779,032 

1,904.521 

%  51%  631 

^385,96e 

24, 912,  637 

13,651,256 

20. 493.  862 

16,621.276 

8.833.152 

6,426,684 

2,299.607 

1.454,782 

ll,408,4i0 

».  935.  724 

2.090,050 

1, 616,  443 

3,  <i27.  433 

8,260,258 

582.557 

421.806 

1,  987.  257 

1.332,049 

25,  440.  071 

13, 47D,  426 

1.  :«3.  657 

709,538 

100,(23.117 

67,817,419 

4, 783.  902 

1396.473 

1.  735.  585 

1.061.216 

20,061.346 

18.883^867 

6.  »«5. 027 

4.803.479 

4.266.412 

3,771.006 

17.t-i09.941 

13, 780,  432 

2.  737.  578 

1, 473.  776 

2,191.096 

1,976,583 

1,928,500 

1,183.916 

3.  28a  887 

6,916,611 

16. 149,  174 

12,  438,  746 

1,716.734 

1,220.000 

928.619 

579.154 

8,  .■C%  .124 

4. 072.  012 

6, 649, 079 

6.738.464 

3.866,245 

8,22.%  142 

8,6.18.039 

7.  709.  420 

966.099 

6ea7i7 

Savings 


$2,593,944 
1.291100 

2,  414.  455 
20.228,927 

3.  »),  842 
7,  17%  077 

73.%  678 

1.  27$.  513 
7,  40'4.598 
%  484.  051 
1.211484 

28.398.496 
9,063,224 
a  025,  272 
1  5.H  521 
3,  ,'80,  883 
3.  776,  57H 

2.  437.  747 
1588.048 
Z  558. 978 

17,  649. 807 

7.  729.004 
2. 0.VI.  718 
0.70a097 
1816^405 
8,070.341 

510.786 
1758,553 

23,133.088 
1.182,8a 

90.  818, 477 
102%  800 
1.552.61/ 

16.811979 
5. 96%  967 
8. 623. 123 

1%  231. 003 
2.487.987 
1,8,11004 
1,724.968 
2,221.743 

14,  426,  797 

1,  .109,  807 

829,980 

4, 877,  465 

1 492,  310 

8,  316.  728 
7,348,040 

864.252 


280,051052 


449.  527, 087 


838.169.131   I      391,412.008 
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SNDUSTkUL  kATES 

While  the  large  industries  of  the  coun- 
try, as  a  rule,  are  able  to  secure  electricity 


at  reasonable  rates,  or  produce  it  them- 
selves, the  smaller  industries  pay  exorbi- 


tant overchaiges,  as  the  following  table 
shows: 


Tabu  Z.^tndustrial  and  other  electric  service,  1940 


State 


Alabama. 

Arizona ........ 

Arkansas 

Cali/omia . ... 

Coicrado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia.. 

Florida 

Oeorjria... 

Idaho. ................ 

Illinois.... ....... 

Indiana 

Iowa ... 

Kansas . 

Kentucky ...... 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Ma<:.<uichusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

M  iasissinpi........... 

Missouri 

Montana. .. .. 

Nebraska .. 

Nevadn 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey ... 

New  Mexico......... 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota.„ 

Ohio 

Oklahoma .. 

Orecon 

Pcnnsylrania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  DakoU 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont ... 

Virfcinia 

Washinfrton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming . 


Estimated  sales  data  for  1S40 


Number  o 
customers 


Total. 


34,484 
2.8S6 

10,  (41 
106,012 

11,864 
4,760 
843 
1,086 
91,377 
4,274 
6.S06 

ca.v» 

69.366 

40.635 

22.745 

19,165 

4,539 

5,406 

26.074 

14.460 

24,277 

20,979 

11,930 

33,486 

2:457 

U.8M 

S27 

3,177 

14,405 

799 

53.268 

26,087 

2,403 

96.072 

19, 043 

12.  9r)8 

60,  421 

2.226 

8,503 

3,678 

10. 7W 

40,414 

2,306 

3,338 

14,919 

26,  736 

34.483 

75.916 

£44 


Tota-  kilowatt- 
boars 


1.065^750 


1, 262, 016,  ceo 

409,  530.  ecu 

41i228,0CO 

6,  44<l.  382,  COO 

420.  <>90. 100 

824,  448,  COO 

143.  219.  COO 

507.  470.  COO 

4M.  88C.  COO 

1.  187,  228.  COO 

494.  465. 000 

5, 517,  468,  COO 

1.868.810,000 

861.080,000 

689.228,000 

744,  43C.  (.00 

852.  423.  OJO 

774,  597,  COO 

1, 335.  04,S,  COO 

1,443.618.000 

2.889,  573,  C0( 

949,  322,  or  0 

289,  498, 000 

1. 792. 092,  COO 

1. 438,  488,  000 

406,  747.  OOO 

73,  397.  OW) 

187. 516.  OOO 

1.  879.  464. 000 

34.  214. 000 

8,  534.  487.  000 

1,873.814.000 

40,938,000 

4.875.052.000 

629.  574, 000 

fi6S.941.000 

8. 929.  770,  000 

452.  750.  C<)0 

1. 065.  800. 000 

60.  953.  W)0 

1.053.436.000 

2, 062,  810.  COO 

660.698,000 

147.  439. 000 

871.832,000 

1. 700.  764.  COO 

1, 406. 680.  ceo 

1, 616,  757.  C(« 

77. 039,  OCO 


Tota.  revenues 


<11,368,  562 

4,  469,  976 

5,m,  118 

C9, 009,  610 

6,  45,%  f  68 
12, 666,  979 

1,  58^.  990 

JC  163. 1'lC 

6,519,119 

10.  84.S  C77 

4. 0».,  471 

62.  269,  SCO 

23,877,921 

10.661.633 

8. 630.  216 

la  122.  422 

8.842.806 

5.668.988 

13,  S-W.  228 
22.  214.  471 
33,  5f.0, 101 
13.198.382 

4,24I.fi38 

18.691.625 

6. 646,  792 

5, 369.  183 

9.55.  274 

3.  236.  775 

25. 5.'>2,  896 

729,541 

hO,  572,  364 

19,085.211 

890,560 

57,  782,  691 

7, 151,  141 

7,  377,  026 
133,601.406 

6^548,681 

9.  899. 033 

1,  420.  815 

11,387.  174 

^2, 996,  134 

6, 154.  560 

3,046,611 

9.  781,  430 

11,951.292 

14,  219.  679 
20,380.000 

1,  256,  407 


Estimated  revenues  and  consumer  savings  under  rates  in  effect  in— 


Tupelo,  Miss.  (Tennessee 
Valley  Authority) 


Revenues 


J8,31P,419 
2, 212,  eSh 
3, 07b,  332 

C4, 316,  857 
3,912,135 

8,  005,  531 
1, 053,  500 
3,541.829 
3,644.  188 
7,678,315 
2;  981,  069 

35.  742,  727 
15,066,968 

6,  ai4.  768 

5.626.901 

6,609.942 

5. 827.  475 

3, 690.  511 

8.411.944 

13.  217.  610 

18,49I.S36 

8,348,989 

2.566.191 

13. 102  829 

5. 576,  658 

3. 672,  .-21 

782.369 

2. 187,  753 

15.025.103 

361,  852 

46,893.  116 

14, 103.  971 

487.136 

36,  865.  357 
4,  748.  358 
6,  218.  833 

'.3,253.7^1 

4. 125.  669 

7, 345, 082 

733.141 

10, 18«i.  134 

14, 970,  483 

4. 336.  £f^ 

2, 305,  746 

6,964,378 

9,  ."iei.  034 
9,  456, 087 

12,  472.  560 
772,680 


Savings 


73, 314,  410,  000 


841, 075,  753 


565,484,381 


;3, 058.  143 
2, 257,  338 

2,  oe«,  7&6 

4, 692,  653 

2,  543,  533 
4, 661,  448 

535,490 
1,621,187 
^87i931 

3,  166,  762 
1,047,402 

26,  526,  833 
8.  810,  953 

3. 816,  865 
3, 003,  315 
3, 512.  480 
3,015.431 
1. 978.  477 
5,446.284 
8,  996.  861 

15. 068,  eC5 
4. 949.  393 
1. 675.  447 
5,  .S88.  796 
1, 070.  134 
1, 696.  662 
172.905 
1,039  022 

10,  527.  793 

367.  689 

3, 679.  248 

4,981,240 

403,424 

:0.  917.  334 
2.  402,  783 

1,  15*.  193 
40, 347.  625 

2,423.012 

2,  553,  951 
687, 674 

1, 207,  040 
8, 025,  651 

1. 817,  .■i95 
840.865 

2,817,C52 
2, 390,  258 
4, 763,  5G2 
7.  907.  440 
463.  717 


Tacoma,  Wash. 


Revenue? 


$6,195,433 

1,  385.  693 
1, 922,  C3i) 

40,  232.  f  03 

2,  44r.,  098 
5,003,457 

657,842 
2,  214.  934 

2,  27.%  173 
4,804,369 

1.  865,  182 
22,354.772 

9.  407.  901 

4,  275.  315 
3,512.498 
4. 129.  918 

3.  W3,  277 
2,307,278 

5,  2,'i2,  268 

8,  263.  7S3 
11,578.373 

S,  160.  .567 
1, 603.  339 
8. 186.  932 
3,  482.  919 
Z  298.  010 
489,  100 
1, 368,  l.«3 

9.  403.  466 
226,158 

29,  328.  340 

8,  817.  367 

304.572 

23, 0155.  294 
2, 967.  724 
3.  887.  693 

5S,  250.  213 

2,  580,  180 
4,593,151 

458,923 
'•,  365,  430 
9, 359,  427 
2, 708.  (;06 
1, 377.  C68 
4, 352,  736 
.%  97%  646 
5, 915,  386 
7, 78.%  100 

483,  717 


Savings 


it,  173, 129 
3, 084,  :^3 
3,217.188 

28,777,(07 

4, 008,  fe70 

7, 663.  522 

931,  148 

2, 948,  082 

4,  243,  946 
6, 041',  708 

2,  Kk3.  289 
39,911.788 
14, 470.  020 

6,386.318 
5,117.718 
5, 992,  474 
5, 199.  629 
3,361.710 
8, 6a'i.  £60 

13. 9.')0,  688 

21,982,128 
8,  037,  815 
2, 63b.  269 

10,  504.  693 

3, 163,  873 

3,071,173 

466,  174 

1,  858.  622 

16,  149.  430 
5(a,  383 

51,  244.  024 

10,  267,  844 
58%  988 

34, 727,  397 
4, 183.  417 

3,  489.  333 
7%  351. 193 

3, 9f*,  ,'01 

5,  30%  ^82 
961,892 

%  02 1,744 

13,f*-<,  707 

3, 44f..  564 

1, 669.  543 

5, 42>>,  f  94 

% 97%  (46 

8. 304.  21 3 

12.  .594,  840 

772,  CtO 


Ontario,  Canada 


Revenues 


27%  591.  372 


353,  513,  504 


487,  5C2,  249 


$7,  C39,  674 
2. 033.  t39 
2, 826.  £15 

59,141.236 
3,  595.  807 
7,359.515 
967.  695 
3,  252.  TOO 
3,350.827 
7. 060.  145 
2.  739.  360 

32. 878.  328 

13. 849, 194 
6,290,363 
5. 169.  499 
6, 073,  453 
5, 349.  958 
3, 390. 055 

7,  73^  891 
12. 151.  316 
17,01%  174 

7, 575, 871 
2,  3.S8,  351 

12, 056,  098 

5, 124,  677 

3,377.216 

718.  366 

2, 010,  281 

13,824,117 
332.  671 

43,  106.  215 

12, 958.  858 
447.061 

33,  860.  657 
4, 362.  196 
%717,  195 

85, 772,  103 

3,791.686 

6.751.141 

673.  466 

5,  397.  520 

13,  751.  688 
3, 98.".  155 
2, 02.%  €96 
6, 406.  837 

8,  784,  200 
8, 688,  224 

11,  4,')3.  560 
709.  870 


Savings 


515,  891,  820 


53,  728,  888 
2,436,137 

2,  312,  603 
9, 868,  374 
2,859,861 
8,307,464 

621.295 
1, 910,  316 
3,168.293 

3,  784,  932 
1,289,111 

29, 391.  233 

10, 028,  727 
4, 371,  270 
3. 460.  717 
4, 048,  960 
3, 492.  948 
2,  278.  933 
6, 12%  337 

10,063,155 

16, 545.  327 
5,622,511 
1, 883,  287 
6, 635,  527 
1,522,115 
1.991.t67 
236.906 
1, 216.  494 

11.728.779 
396,  870 

37,  46»i.  149 

6, 126,  3,^3 

443,499 

23, 922.  034 
2, 7S8,  945 
1, 659,  831 

47,  ^29,  303 
2,  7.V..  995 
3, 147,  862 
747,  349 
.%  '.89,  654 
9, 244,  446 

2. 166,  405 
1,020,615 
3, 374,  593 

7. 167.  C92 
5.531.455 
8, 626,  440 

546,537 


325, 183,  033 


TOTAL    OVntCHASGES    BT    STATES 

The  following  table  gives  the  composite 
overcharges,  showing  that  they  amounted, 
In  1940,  to  more  than  $1,000,000,000. 


I  hope  every  Member  will  investigate 
these  tables  carefully  and  check  them 
carefully  by  comparing  them  with  the 


rates  charged  in  his  home  State,  his 
home  city,  his  home  town,  or  his  home 
community. 


Tabuc  4.— 

Total  electric  sales,  1940 

Estimated  sales  data  for  194 

Estimated  revenues  and  consumer 

savings  under  rates  in  effect  in— 

Etat* 

Number  o 
customers 

Total  kilowatt- 
hours 

Total  revenues 

Tupelo,  Miss.  (Tennessee 
Valley  Authority) 

Tacoma 

.Wash. 

Ontario, 

Canada 

Revenues 

Savings 

Revenues 

Savings 

Revenues 

Savings 

> 
Al^^an^a    

292.332 
100.293 
182.158 

2;  27%  920 
258.604 
JS16. 211 
55,135 
83.846 
384.096 
3.59,894 
12il06 

a;  101,  770 
884.150 
883.850 
397,871 
374.  010 
313,  731 
224.006 
504.101 

1. 326,  4ft; 

1.449.499 
598  812 
162,905 

1, 703,  844.  000 

526.  528, 000 

593.077.000 

10, 235, 143, 000 

725.  869.  COO 

1,595.  l,^%  OOO 

236.  722.  (X<) 

886.488.000 

1,017.436.000 

1. 898.  10%  OOO 

734.113,000 

.,680,  24%  OCO 

3,083,999,000 

1,511,  626,  ceo 

1, 187.  470.  OCO 

1, 169,  097.  COO 

1,181.741,000 

1,031,376,000 

1.957,746.000 

3.394.517.000 

5.391.  3.V«.  000 

1. 832.  966.  000 

458,126,000 

$23.  574.  647 

8.  748, 086 
13. 053. 810 

167.  414,  555 
19. 614, 003 
42, 954.  245 
4.900.833 
^  14.  3G9. 043 
31, 344,  182 
31. 0.56.  462 

9,  302,  077 
177,  40.%  087 

64,  507,  736 
36,032,330 
27.  207.  064 
24.  796,  252 
22,771,263 
15, 429.  352 
35, 190.  042 
97.  198.  887 
MW.  4.V.,  214 
43,280,643 
10^  975, 637 

$15,828,416 

4, 0O4, 175 

6,  547, 067 

136.  721, 066 

10,  278.  138 

22, 470. 183 

2.599.970 

10, 605.  715 

13,  597,  189 

18,596.288 

5,732.785 

95, 910.  449 

36,5(M,  380 

19, 703, 839 

14,811,293 

14. 379.  365 

11.994.732 

8. 170,  518 

30,442,512 

45,  426.  318 

60.  743.  657 

33,867,633 

^  821, 187 

$7,  746,  231 

4,  743, 911 

6,  fm.  743 

40, 693.  489 

9, 335.  865 

20, 484,  062 

2, 300.  S&3 

3, 663.  328 

17.746.993 

12.460.  174 

3,569,292 

81,  494.  63.S 

28,003.356 

16, 328.  461 

12, 39%  771 

10,  416.  887 

10,  776.  .531 

7,258,834 

14,  747.  S3() 

51,  772.  569 

47,  712,  5.";7 

19, 413, 010 

B,  154, 450 

$11.  70.%  416 

2.921.466 

4.908,172 

93,  629.  443 

7, 924.  799 

17.  f^,  624 

2,001.323 

7, 485.  521 

10. 885.  485 

14, 227,  430 

4.  246.  693 

74.  541.  439 

27,921.9.55 

15, 354,  832 

11,454.307 

10.  838,  064 

8.989,288 

6, 166.  346 

1%  639.  424 

36,117.952 

48, 308.  332 

18,684.290 

4,  419,  567 

18.  754.  245 
4. 999.  675 
6,989.330 

49.  700.  758 

10.  223.  767 
22.313.  ,■•47 

2,  503,  S52 
%  456.  C27 

19, 0<*0.  682 
13.  65-5.  ( .«6 

3,  939.  497 
89,  475,  ()93 
30,926,714 
18, 108,  045 
13,  638,  454 
11,478.  194 

11,  597.  777 
7.  879.  773 

16.  39t\  942 
56.  127.  108 
.W.234.419 
21, 507,  631 
5,  tJ02,  218 

$14, 152. 633 

3, 621.  294 

%  86.3.  898 

114,  eO.3.  063 

9. 14a  051 

19. 62%  883 

2. 293.  073 

9, 458.  948 

11,932.C40 

16.  561.  299 
5. 099.  709 

54.  796.  748 
3Z  500.  695 

17.  489.  923 
13. 129.  572 
12.830^117 
10.  630. 041 

7.  276, 050 

18.  207, 153 
39,  993,  925 
53.  298.  969 
20.  787.  273 

fi,  188, 474 

$9, 422, 014 

Arizona ............ 

%  126,  792 

California  ....... 

7, 189,  912 
62,811,492 

Colorado      ............... 

10,  465, 952 

Connecticut 

Delaware             .  ... 

23, 328,  362 
2,  e07,  760 

District  ol  Columbia 

Florida 

4, 810. 095 
19,411.542 

Oeorjria. .................. 

14,  495.  163 

Idaho 

4  202  368 

Ulinois... .. 

92.608  339 

Indiana................. 

32  007  041 

Iowa    ...... ............ 

18  542  407 

Kansas  ............. . 

14.077,492 
11,960,135 
12,141,222 
8,1,53,302 
16,  982,  889 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. ............ 

Maine ...^ 

Maryland 

Massachusetts............ 

57.  204.  962 

Michigaa...........^.... 

55.  1,S7.  245 

Minnesote 

Missdrippi 

22, 493,  .-70 
L  787, 163 

State 


Estimated  sales  data  for  1940 


Tabuc  4. — Total  electric  sales,  1940 — Continued 


Number  of 
customers 


Missouri......... 

Montana......... 

Nebraska........ 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico..... 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma .... 

OrcKon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

I'tah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

\Vashincton 

West  Virpinia 

Wisconsin ... 

Wyoming........ 


Total. 


801,832 
122.020 
290,197 
26,745 
148.  902 

1.290.204 
49,499 

i  065.  902 

440.  491 

90.569 

1.890.110 
348,  742 
314.  3.36 

2,471,091 
210.  875 
182,  978 
102.  .580 
376.  771 
997.723 
131.  838 
92.  469 
426.  r,S<i 
535,  124 
292,886 
789.384 
47.  876 


Total  kilowatt- 
hours 


Total  revenues 


Estimated  revenues  and  consumer  savings  under  rates  in  effect  in— 


Tupelo,  Miss.  (Tennessee 
Valley  Authorityj 


Taooma.  Wash. 


30. 091.  488 


3, 0.'>7, 
1,029. 

751. 

125. 

3.53, 
3,  598. 

10(j. 

15.613. 

2,434, 

162. 

7,544. 

1, 164. 

1,28(1. 

12,  187. 

662. 
1,311. 

193. 
1. 620. 
3.601, 

8.57. 

240. 
1,  490. 
2.921. 
1,81% 
a6.i7 

13.3 


299,000 
650,000 
751,000 
217,000 
537,  000 
136,000 
061,000 
493,000 
530,000 
844,000 
469,000 
094,000 
624. 000 
07%  000 
966.000 
642,000 
317.000 
654,000 
919,000 
73%  000 
261.000 
822,000 
929,000 
481.000 
nS2,  (too 
471,  000 


lis.  560.  992,  000 


$59, 826, 642 

13,  574,  627 

18,  674,  070 

2,  618.  105 

10, 386,  435 

103,  504.  820 
4, 110,  197 

348, 872,  269 

35, 95%  3.58 

%  914, 602 

14.3.981.047 
26,  462. 962 
22, 130. 904 

216. 110,  577 
17, 102.  401 
17,581.735 
6.  992.  766 
28.  294.  402 
76,  374,  234 
12,  767.  906 

7, 046.  oei 

30.  604,  644 
37,  52%  214 
28.  30%  0.59 
64,413.9.57 
4.031.949 


2, 362.  619,  393 


Revenues 


J35,  430,  547 

8, 947.  401 
10, 617,  672 

1,  510,  633 

6.  303.  339 
48,  189.  830 

1,  676.  676 

16.%  676.  163 

23.  408.  378 

2. 699.  243 

86,  904,  824 

13,119,888 

14,958.013 

134, 866, 61 1 

8,604.112 
11.671.261 

3, 122,  730 
23.  23%  790 
40.  800.  .Ml 

7,761,630 

3, 950,  273 
17. 380.  243 
26.110,886 
16,  792,  510 
30,  81%  418 

1,936,111 


Savings 


Revenues 


Savings 


1, 340. 147.  498 


524.  396. 095 
4. 627.  226 
8.056.396 
1. 107.  572 
%  0S3.  096 
55.314.990 

2.  433.  521 
183.  196.  106 

12.  .546.  980 

3,  21%  359 
67,176,223 

13,  343. 074 

7.  172.  891 
81.  243.  966 

8.  498.  2S9 
5.  910.  474 
3.8711.036 
%0.W.612 

35,  573.  693 

5, 006.  276 

3. 093.  788 

13.  224.  401 

11.414.328 

11,513.549 

23.  .598.  .539 

2.098.838 


$27. 486.  427 
6,  37ti.  985 
8,  286. 066 
1,  109,  739 
4, 062,  500 
38, 181.  S.'.l 

1,  351.  970 
131.546.  1!^) 

16.  823.  332 

2.  209,  697 
66.  516,  9f)2 
10,  149,  ^H) 
11,438.619 
94, 6.3%  1 50 

6. 487,  291 

8.  324.  340 

2.  5(»7.  107 

17,6.3!i..m3 

31, 606.  447 

%  6W).  7h7 

2,898.890 

13,  402,  335 

20,321.004 

12,257,643 

23, 672.  S.30 

1.480,839 


1, 022,  501,  895 


1,022.454.752 


Ontario,  Canada 


Revenues 


$27. 424. 318 

£31,472,969 

5. 103,  903 

8,or3,o.';7 

9. 013.  493 

9, 45%  use 

1.21%(»97 

1.372.047 

6.  Mi.  335 

4.  705,  464 

59.  701,  332 

42.  38>;  383 

2.622.533 

1,502,173 

199.  761.  313 

147.355,209 

13, 84%  472 

21.09:.6W 

3,522,341 

Z  3h8. 003 

C\  6.54, 082 

76.  .V*t.  973 

14,  532.  878 

ll,7.S7,.i09 

a  361. 145 

13,278.472 

86,  471. 859 

130.951.629 

9. 069.  621 

7,  .5,52,  870 

6.  H>^  464 

10,518,9.57 

4.211.441 

2,773,477 

6.  H49.  395 

16. 76.<!.  .333 

39,1.56,731 

36.  424.  281 

%  449. 160 

6.897.712 

3.  318.  493 

3.49K.800 

14.  ,WI.  667 

1%  347. 081 

13.618.822 

23.03^474 

12.507.715 

1%  059,  427 

26. 0.53,  727 

27,  .103,  897 

2,  26%  137 

1.736,043 

Savings 


$2S,  353. 673 

%  501.  570 

0,  218,  9s4 

1,246,058 

,-5,6«nl,971 

61.118,437 

2. 608. 024 

301.  517. 0611 

14.  857. 6.W 

3.536.«W 

67. 400. 074 

14.  70.%  453 

a  M2,  432 

95.15S.948 

9.  .549.  .531 

7.  06-2.  77H 
4.  219.  289 

11.  .526,069 

39,  949,  9.53 

6.  870. 194 

8.  547. 252 
1%  a-i?.  563 
14,  486,  740 
13,  246,  C32 
27.110.060 

2,20a906 


1, 128.  223.  7G4 


1. 187. 791.  465     1. 174.  S57. 928 


Feed  the  Hungry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  25,  1941 


Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  to  establish 
a  European  food  distribution  commis- 
sion which  would  attempt  to  alleviate 
the  hunger  in  the  conquered  countries  of 
Europe, 

To  date,  only  two  objections  have  been 
raised  against  this  proposal:  First,  we 
should  feed  our  own  people  first;  second, 
some  of  the  food  might  go  to  Germany. 

Let  me  discuss  these  objections  briefly. 
I  agree  that  our  own  people  should  be 
fed  first.  "Charity  begins  at  home."  In 
fact  when  I  introduced  my  bill  I  stated 
publicity  that  "it  is  true  that  our  own 
people  must  be  fed,  but  I  propose  to  use 
only  the  surplus  food  over  and  above  our 
own  needs."  We  have  ample  supplies  of 
food  to  care  for  our  own  and  at  the  same 
time  assist  other  hungry  people.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  the 
United  States  owns  or  holds  under  loans 
283,000,000  bushels  of  wheat;  Argentina 
has  175,000.000  bushels  in  storage;  and 
Canada  has  a  surplus  of  672.000,000  bush- 
els. Argentina  and  the  United  States 
between  them  have  1,160,000,000  bushels 
of  corn.  We  also  have  a  surplus  of  pork, 
lard,  fresh  fruits,  milk  products,  eggs, 
and  meats.  This  should  prove  that  we 
can  afford  to  send  some  food  to  Europe 
without  causing  hardship  to  our  own 
people.  And  in  addition,  our  farmers 
are  well  prepared  to  raise  far  more  food 
than  we  could  possibly  use  ourselves. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  slight  possi- 
bility that  Germany  might  confiscate  a 


part  of  this  food.  But  it  is  highly  im- 
probable, for  that  would  automatically 
end  the  plan.  The  food  is  to  be  distri- 
buted directly  to  needy  individuals  and 
families  by  agents  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment. Certainly,  there  is  little  danger 
here  of  the  food  being  diverted  to  the 
German  Army. 

As  other  objections  are  raised,  I  shall 
discuss  them  with  you.  But  in  the 
meantime  I  beheve  that  action  should 
be  taken  on  this  matter.  We  have  dem- 
onstrated our  desire  to  help  Britain,  why 
should  we  not  try  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
fering of  those  who  were  Britain's  allies 
until  they  were  overthrown  by  a  power 
greater  than  they  could  withstand?  They 
are  now  caught  between  the  cruel  and 
unjust  occupation  of  Hitler  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  needless  and  unsympa- 
thetic blockade  of  Britain  on  the  other. 
We  have  a  right  to  ask  permission  to  feed 
these  poor  people.  We  have  a  duty  to 
perform  tliis  act  of  charity.  We  want 
to  save  democracy,  we  want  to  stop  ag- 
gression, but  these  people  are  starving. 
Since  when  has  America  marched  to  her 
objective  over  the  emaciated  bodies  of 
helpless  women  and  children?  The  end 
may  be  glorious,  but  it  does  not  justify 
such  means. 


The  Cotton  Warehonie  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  SIDNEY  CAMP 

OF  CEOBCU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  25,  1941 


Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  hesitate  to  take  fur- 
ther of  your  time  on  this  cotton-ware- 


house bill,  S.  262.  especially  after  such 
southern  Members  as  Judge  Hattow 
SuMNERS,  Henry  Steacall.  Jere  Cooper, 
Paul  Brown.  Butler  Hare.  Or\'Ille  Zim- 
merman, Wright  Patman,  George  M.\hon, 
and  others,  representing  as  they  do,  every 
portion  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  have  told  you 
of  its  operation  and  explained  to  you  that 
Its  passage  will  not  in  fact  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment any  more  money  but  that  it  will 
be  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  cotton 
grower  for  this  cotton  to  remain  on  stor- 
age in  the  interior  warehouses. 

But  there  are  some  points  I  feel 
should  be  emphasized  and  more  clearly 
explained  to  Members  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  method  of  storing  and 
marketing  cotton,  and  I  hope  you  will 
indulge  me  a  few  moments. 

If  stored  in  a  good  building  and  kept 
clean  and  dry,  cotton  will  keep  almost 
indefinitely  and  does  not  deteriorate. 
Consequently,  there  are  cotton  ware- 
houses all  over  the  interior  of  the  Cotton 
Belt,  at  almost  every  point  where  It  Is 
ginned.  After  a  farmer  gins  a  bale  of 
cotton  he  invariably  carries  It  to  a  ware- 
house directly  from  the  gin,  has  It 
weighed  on  certified  scales,  and  receives 
a  ticket  or  warehouse  receipt  for  it.  His 
cotton  then  is  contained  In  the  same 
building  with  his  other  cotton  and  that 
of  his  neighbors,  and  can  easily  be  seen 
and  graded  by  the  buyers.  The  local 
warehouse  therefore  makes  it  possible 
for  the  farmer  to  have  a  market  close  to 
his  home,  and  he  has  always  been  able  to 
sell  his  cotton  at  the  market  price.  Buy- 
ers take  the  cotton  either  for  domestic 
mills  or  export.  If  the  domestic  mills  buy 
it,  they  ship  it  to  their  own  warehouses 
at  their  mills,  and  if  it  is  bought  for  ex- 
port, it  is  shipped  on  to  the  concentra- 
tion warehouses  at  the  ports  for  compress 
and  shipment. 

There  was  ample  local  warehouse  space 
In  the  Belt  to  handle  the  crop  until  ex- 
port shipments  began  to  fall  off  a  few 
years  ago.  All  Interior  warehouses  filled 
up  and  there  was  no  place  to  store  the 
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cotton.  It  was  piled  up  on  the  streets 
around  the  warehouses  in  the  weather 
where  it  would  deteriorate.  In  most 
cases  the  farmers  themselves  erected  new 
buildings  to  house  this  cotton,  and  they 
have  had  to  malce  sacrifices  to  build  them. 
In  doing  this,  however,  the  farmers  have 
been  able,  to  help  themselves,  for  they 
have  lowered  the  storage  rate  on  cotton. 
Formerly  cotton  did  not  remain  long  in 
the  interior  warehouse  before  it  was  sold, 
80  that  the  storage  rate  was  40  to  50  cents 
per  bale  per  month.  New,  because  this 
surplus  cotton  is  remaining  the  whole 
year,  and  because  of  the  quantity  of  it, 
this  monthly  rate  has  been  greatly  re- 
d'-ced,  the  Government  only  paying  12>^2 
cents  per  bale  per  month.  If  this  Gov- 
ernment cotton  is  reconcentrated  at 
ports,  it  will  cost  the  Government  as 
much  or  more  than  any  saving  in  storage 
rate  to  haul  the  cotton  to  the  port  by 
freight  train,  and  if  the  cotton  is  removed 
from  the  local  interior  warehouse  it  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  local  stor- 
age rates  to  fanners  to  be  increased. 

There  Is  another  point  I  would  like  to 
stress;  our  export  trade  in  cotton  has 
dwindled  to  almost  nothing  compara- 
tively. Why  store  it  at  the  ports  when  it 
will  in  all  probability  have  to  be  shipped 
back  to  local  cotton  mills  for  consump- 
tion? Our  domestic  consumption  of  cot- 
ton is  increasing.  American  mills  used 
more  cotton  in  January  of  this  year  than 
ever  before  In  any  one  month.  If  they 
keep  up  that  rate  they  will  use  in  this 
year,  1941,  as  much  cotton  as  is  produced 
this  year. 

I  represent  the  fourth  district  of  Geor- 
gia in  Congress.  The  cotton  mills  in 
that  district  use  far  more  cotton  than  the 
farmers  of  the  district  produce,  and  yet 
our  district  is  one  of  the  best  cotton- 
producing  districts.  Do  not  you  think  it 
would  be  folly  to  move  the  Government 
cotton  from  the  warehoxises  of  our  dis- 
trict to  the  ports? 

Let  me  close  with  this  thought.  Cotton 
is  one  of  the  mo«t  yital  materials  in  the 
defense  program.  Blankets,  clothing, 
tents,  hospital  supplies,  and  gunpowder 
itself  are  made  from  it.  One  factory  in 
the  defense  program  alone  uses  more 
than  100  bales  for  explosives  daily. 

Is  It  wise  to  concentrate  the  Nation's 
cotton  In  a  few  vast  port  warehouses 
where  one  act  of  sabotage  might  destroy 
a  considerable  portion  of  it? 

I  do  sincerely  hope  you  will  Join  with 
us  in  passing  this  bill. 


The  Weapon  of  Food 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

or  If  ASSACHUSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOITSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  25.  1941 


KDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BOffTON  EVENINO 
TRANSCRIPT 


Mr.  CASET  of   Massachusetts.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  of  March  13,  1941: 

[Prom    the    Boston    Evening    Transcript    of 
March  18,  1941] 

THB   WEAPON  OT  rOOD 

Force  may  or  may  not  conquer  Hitler.  But 
force  by  Itself  certainly  Is  not  going  to  bring 
victory  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  It  never 
has  and  it  never  will.  It  may  bring  a  tem- 
porary hollow  victory;  It  may  bring  a  truce 
till  the  opposing  powers  of  force  recuperate. 
But  force  alone  will  never  bring  permanent 
peace,  spiritual  progress,  or  economic  pros- 
perity. 

Statesmen  are  often  prone  to  consider  force 
their  only  weapon.  There  are  other  weapons 
even  more  powerful.  Let  us  consider  the 
weapon  of  food.  Although  the  problem  has 
its  moral  aspect,  let  us  here  consider  It  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  strategic  states- 
manship. 

Britain  says  no  food  shall  go  through  the 
blockade  to  the  conquered  peoples  of  Europe. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  argument.  It 
will  be  stolen  by  the  Nazis.  Or  its  equivalent 
will  be  saved  by  the  Nazis.  And  in  this  age 
of  chemistry,  food  materials  are  also  con- 
verted Into  war  materials. 

The  argximent  Is  easy  to  accept  when  one 
Is  fighting  for  life.  The  misfortunes  of  others 
fade  into  the  background.  But  America  has 
less  excuse  for  shortsightedness  than  lias 
Britain.  Britain  Is  too  close  to  the  bombs 
to  have  perspective. 

The  argument  is  not  sound  when  examined 
In  the  light  of  self-interest  and  strategic  ex- 
pediency of  winning  the  war.  The  policy 
enunciated  by  Britain  may  well  spell  her 
defeat  unless  it  is  changed. 

Victory  and  an  ultimate  peace  which  Is 
worth  fighting  for,  which  is  worth  any  frac- 
tional part  of  the  sacrifices  we  and  the 
entire  next  generation  must  make,  are  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  a  reasonable  degree  of 
world  vmlty  when  peace  comes. 

Does  anyone  think  for  a  minute  that  the 
Belgians,  the  French,  or  the  Norwegians  or 
the  Dutch  will  come  rushing  under  the  ban- 
ners of  an  Anglo-American  order,  if  America 
and  Britain  have  refused  them  food  and  they 
have  seen  their  wives,  their  children,  their 
mothers,  their  fathers  die  of  starvation  or  its 
attendant  diseases?  When  such  food  as  they 
did  have  was  Nazi  food  and  Britain  and 
America  refused  even  to  try  to  send  any? 
Not  for  1  minute! 

Can  anyone  possibly  assume,  after  Britain 
survives  the  threatened  Invasion,  that  these 
same  peoples  are  going  to  rise  up  and  wel- 
come a  British  rescue  party  when  there  are 
vacant  chairs  at  every  family  hearth  because 
America  and  Britain  refused  to  allow  food  to 
go  through  the  blockade?  Of  course  they 
are  not.  These  peoples  are  going  to  hate 
Britain,  and  they  are  going  to  hate  America. 
And  In  their  hate  they  are  going  to  accept 
the  Nazi  hand  that  fed  them,  even  though 
scantily. 

It  is  no  use  to  argue  that  the  food  would 
not  get  through  and  would  aid  the  enemy. 
Very  likely  it  would  be  diverted  to  Germany. 
But  in  refusing  to  make  the  attempt,  Britain 
and  America  are  adopting  a  policy  which  may 
well  spell  ultimate  defeat  in  this  war.  to  say 
nothing  of  destroying  any  possibility  of  cre- 
ating a  world  order  thereafter  which  is  worth 
any  part  of  the  effort. 

By  refusing  to  send  food,  we  put  Germany 
in  a  position  to  say  quite  truthfully  to  the 
conquered  peoples  that  Britain  and  America 
allowed  them  to  starve  as  a  military  neces- 
sity, and  to  say  that  she  herself  has  done  all 
the  feeding.  The  Nazi  propagandists  would 
hardly  express  it  so  politely.  And  Britain  and 
America  could  make  no  acceptable  reply 
whatsoever. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  send 
food.  It  will  either  get  there  for  the  purpose 
Intended,  or  It  wont.  If  It  does,  the  benefi- 
ciaries are  our  friends  for  life.  During  the 
progress  of  the  war,  as  well  as  thereafter,  this 


is  worth  more  in  a  military  way  than  all  the 
nillllons  for  defense."  If  It  Is  not  used  as 
intended,  then  shipment  should  be  stopped. 

At  this  point  the  shoe  goes  on  the  other 
foot.  The  Nazis,  Instead  of  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica, become  the  goat.  We  sent  the  food.  We 
tried  to  feed.  AU  the  hate  will  then  be  di- 
rected at  the  Nazis  who  stole  It.  Enough 
news  will  get  through,  by  underground  chan- 
nels, so  that  the  Nazis  or  anybody  else  cannot 
hide  it.  Prom  the  strategic  viewpoint,  the 
attempt  is  more  important  even  than  the 
actual  amoimt  of  food  which  gets  through. 

In  America's  hands  lies  the  decision.  To- 
day we  have  the  ultimate  power.  Britain  has 
asked  our  imllmited  aid.  We  have  agreed  to 
place  our  entire  national  economy  behind  her, 
realizing  that  it  is  also  in  our  interest.  At  4 
o'clock  Tuesday  afternoon  America  became 
entitled  to  express  her  will  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  Whether  we  do  so  or  not,  we 
will  now  be  held  Jointly  responsible  for  poli- 
cies pursued. 

We  should  tell  Britain  immediately  that 
food  is  going  to  be  shlpp>ed  and  that  we  hope 
it  will  be  shipped  with  her  aid.  But  shipped 
It's  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  ready  to  do  the  Job.  The 
Society  of  Friends  is  known  to  have  the  con- 
fidence of  all  the  European  peoples.  Whether 
we  agree  or  disagree  with  Mr.  Hoover  politi- 
cally, we  are  unanimous  that  he,  more  than 
anyone  else  in  this  world.  Is  best  equipped  to 
undertake  the  task. 

Mr.  Hoover  and  a  few  food  ships  will  do 
more  to  win  the  war  for  a  new  world  order 
than  the  combined  British  and  American 
Navies  will  ever  do  by  force  alone. 

Let  every  person  with  a  tongue  and  a  pen 
speak  up.  Now  is  the  time.  Next  year,  next 
month,  next  week  will  be  too  late.  As  long 
as  we  are  free  every  citizen  shares  the  re- 
sponsibility for  what  America  does. 

Let's  realize  that  In  the  end  It's  love  not 
hate,  that  it's  food  not  bombs,  that  It's  free- 
dom not  force  which  conquers. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  H^ERT 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  March  25.  1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  NEW  ORLEANS 
ITEM 


Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  and  include  therein 
an  editorial  from  the  New  Orleans  Item, 
I  offer  the  following  article  in  connection 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  Treaty: 
[From  the  New  Orleans  Item] 

THE  SEAWAT  STRATEGEU 

Pres'.dent  Roosevelt,  with  the  aid  of  the 
State  Department,  has  put  over  a  fast  one. 
Instead  of  trying  again  to  obtain  two-thirds 
Senate  approval  of  a  St.  Lawrence  seaway  with 
Canada,  he  arranges  for  our  Minister  to  Can- 
ada and  Prime  Minister  MacKenzle  King  to 
sign  for  the  two  countries  an  agreement  to 
proceed  at  once  with  the  long  and  hotly  dis- 
puted project.  The  President  must  now  ask 
Congress  for  money  to  do  the  Job.  but  a  simple 
majority  vote  can  give  him  that. 

All  may  be  fair  In  love  and  war,  and  the 
President,  In  presenting  the  seaway  and  power 
proposal  to  the  country  this  time  has  decked 
it  out  as  a  defense  effort.    But  even  so  the 
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proverb  will  fall  far  short,  in  the  eyes  of  many, 
of  Justifying  the  Presidents  resort  to  round- 
about devices  to  wish  his  pet  project  on  the 
country.  His  course  does  not  in  the  least 
Invalidate  any  of  the  objections  to  it. 

We  hoi>ed  the  southern  Governors,  when 
In  conference  here  recently,  would  pass  a 
resolution  opposing  the  President's  scheme. 
To  advance  this  as  a  preparedness  measure 
Is  to  our  mind  absurd. 

After  years  of  delay  and  a  great  effort,  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  strategically  situated 
for  war  or  peace  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, gets  one  relatively  small  shipyard. 
Tet  ships  can  be  built  here  the  year  round. 
But  it  is  In  the  same  period  seriously  pro- 
posed to  devote  4  or  5  years  to  construction 
of  a  St.  LawTence  seaway  so  that  ships  may 
be  built  on  the  Great  Lakes  of  a  size  to  pass 
through  a  larger  canal.  And  this  is  to  be 
undertaken  in  the  midst  of  a  war  which,  God 
willing,  may  be  ended  In  a  couple  of  years. 
Meantime,  thousands  of  men  are  to  be  di- 
verted from  immediate  preparedness  labor  to 
build  the  canal. 

As  a  byproduct  of  the  last  war,  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  has  greatly  advanced  naviga- 
tion on  its  inland  waterway  from  the  Gulf  to 
the  Great  Lakes.  Diversion  of  water  from 
Lake  Michigan  is  needed  to  insure  a  navi- 
gable depth  in  the  Mississippi  at  low-water 
periods  for  this  great  and  growing  barge- 
borne  river  commerce.  One  of  the  proper 
protests  against  the  St.  Lawrence  scheme  is 
based  on  the  possibility  of  its  threatening 
the  valley's  cargo -bearing,  diverted  water 
from  Lake  Michigan. 

To  bear  its  part  In  the  country's  World 
War  shipbuilding  effort.  New  Orleans  spent 
$20,000,000  on  its  Industrial  Canal.  Six 
months'  work  and  $16,000,000  would  extend 
that  canal,  for  a  40-foot  depth,  to  deep  water 
In  the  Gulf.  And  along  that  canal  sites 
would  be  available  for  50  or  more  shipyards — 
yards  in  which  the  climate  would  permit  full- 
time  operation  12  months  of  the  year. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  would 
vitally  and  adversely  affect  most  of  our 
Southern  and  Valley  States.  Tet,  strange 
to  say,  many  of  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  these  States  have  voted  for  it. 


Americans,  Be  on  Guard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  25,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  DELAWARE 
REPUBLICAN 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Delaware  Republican: 

[From  the  Delaware  Republican] 

AMERICANS,    BE  ON    GUARD 

Sportsmen  throughout  the  State  have  been 
greatly  alarmed  by  the  introduction  of  a 
measure  in  the  New  York  Legislature  pro- 
viding for  the  registration  of  all  guns.  In- 
cluding sporting  arms,  by  their  owners. 
This  iniquitous  measure  would  make  It 
nothing  less  than  a  felony  to  own  a  shotgun, 
rifle,  or  alrgun,  or  have  such  in  one's  posses- 
sion without  registering  such  arms  with 
the  police. 


A  felony  is  a  major  crime.  The  new 
measure  is  designed  to  cover  all  arms  not 
covered  by  the  Sullivan  law.  which  requires 
a  permit  to  possess  a  pistol  or  revolver,  and 
would  cover  usable  antiques  and  muzzle- 
loaders. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says 
that  the  "right  of  the  people  to  bear  arms 
shaU  not  be  abridged."  The  first  step  neces- 
sary to  a  would-be  dictator  is  to  take  arms 
away  from  the  people.  Then,  when  they 
have  no  means  of  defending  themselves,  to 
subject  them  to  slavery.  France,  Holland. 
Belgium,  and  other  countries  had  forbidden 
possession  of  arms — even  sporting  arms — 
by  the  common  people.  And  we  have  seen 
what  has  happened  to  those  countries.  Even 
England,  a  democratic  country,  had  forbid- 
den possession  o'  arms  by  the  common  man. 
and  when  Invasion  threatens  the  country 
has  had  to  caU  on  America  to  send  over  a  lot 
of  old  arms  with  which  the  civilian  popula- 
tion may  hope  some  day  to  save  itself  from 
parachutists,  "fifth  columnists."  and  In- 
vaders. 

Of  course,  there  are  always  a  lot  of  well- 
meaning  but  Ignorant  people  who  believe 
that  guns  and  rifles  are  bad,  that  shooting 
game  Is  wicked,  and  that  anything  that  is 
fun  is  a  sin.  These  mistaken  people  are  a 
very  small  minority.  Others  think  to  dis- 
arm the  people  would  lessen  crime.  The 
error  in  that  logic  is  that  having  been  dis- 
armed, the  law-abiding  citizen  has  no  pro- 
tection against  thugs,  who  can  always  secure 
guns,  law  or  no  law. 

Americans  want  no  law  abridging  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  bear  arms.  Tell  your 
senator  and  assemblyman  that  In  no  un- 
certain words. 


A  Reasonable  Variable  Grant  Formula 
for  Pension  Increases  to  Those  Senior 
Citizens  of  the  Poorer  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  March  25.  1941 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  pension  bill  which,  al- 
though it  is  not  the  ideal  solution  to  the 
problem,  is  offered  only  for  the  purpose 
of  equalizing  as  far  as  possible  the  bene- 
fits to  those  senior  citizens  who  happen 
to  live  in  the  poorer  States.  And  when 
I  say  "as  far  as  possible"  I  mean  as  far 
as  we  could  probably  go  at  this  time. 
To  this  end  the  bill  does,  in  my  opin- 
ion, represent  the  best  thought  of  those 
who  have  given  the  problem  long  and 
careful  study.  It  is  obviously  a  variable 
grant  formula. 

Offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  exist- 
ing law.  the  bill  briefly  provides  that  for 
those  States  whose  per  capita  incomes  are 
below  the  national  average  the  Federal 
Government  will  pay  up  to  three -fourths 
of  all  expenditures  for  old-age  assistance 
and  assistance  to  dependent  children  and 
the  blind  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  per 
capita  income  of  the  United  States  bears 
to  the  per  capita  income  of  those  States. 
In  other  words,  in  Arkansas  our  3 -year 
average  for  1937.  1938.  and  1939  in  per 
capita  income  was  $240,  as  compared  to 
$535  for  the  Nation.   That  of  the  NaUon, 


therefore,  was  2.23  times  greater  than 
that  of  Arkansas.  TTierefore,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  to  the  old  people  of 
Arkansas  under  this  plan  $2.23  for  every 
$1  paid  by  the  State.  The  average  amount 
paid  out  in  January  by  Arkansas  for  old- 
age  assistance  was  $7.82.  Half  of  this,  or 
$3.91.  was  Federal  funds.  Instead  of 
multiplying  the  $3.91  by  one  and  adding 
it  to  $3.91.  which  is  the  present  system, 
under  this  bill  we  would  multiply  the 
$3.91  by  2.23.  That  would  be  $8.71.  or  the 
Federal  grant.  Add  this  to  the  State 
grant  of  $3.91.  and  this  would  have  given 
the  old  people  of  Arkansas,  under  this  bill, 
for  January  an  average  of  $12.62  instead 
of  $7.82,  or  an  increase  in  the  Federal 
grant  of  $4.80. 

Even  this  is  wholly  inadequate,  but  it  is 
far  better  than  the  present  system. 

I  quote  here  the  bill  in  fuU: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  effective  January  1. 
1942.  there  is  added  the  following  new  section 
to  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended  : 

"Sec.  1108.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  the 
per  capita  income  in  any  State  Is  less  than 
the  per  capita  Income  of  the  United  States, 
the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  for  each  quarter  to  such  State 
which  has  an  approved  plan  for  old-age  assist- 
ance, aid  to  dependent  children,  or  aid  to  the 
blind,  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
so  expended  which  is  derived  from  State 
sources  as  such  per  capita  income  of  the 
United  States  bears  to  such  per  capita  Income 
of  such  State,  but  in  no  event  shall  the 
amount  paid  under  this  provision  to  any 
State  for  any  quarter  be  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  of  the  sums  so  expended 
In  such  State  for  such  quarter.      ^. 

"(b)  The  total  amount  to  be  paid  under 
subsection  (a)  to  a  State  for  a  quarter  for 
all  approved  plans  shall  In  no  case  exceed 
the  difference  between  the  total  of  expendi- 
tures under  all  such  plans  for  such  quarter, 
and  one-fourth  of  the  total  of  expenditures 
derived  from  State  sources  for  all  such  plans 
for  1940. 

"(c)  The  per  capita  income  of  each  State 
except  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  of  tlie  United 
States  excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Social  Security  Board  be- 
tween July  1  and  December  31  of  each  even- 
numbered  year  for  the  most  recent  period 
of  3  consecutive  years  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Such  determination  shall,  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  be  conclusive  as  to 
per  capita  income  for  each  of  the  eight  quar- 
ters in  the  period  beginning  on  the  July  1 
next  succeeding  such  determination:  provided 
that  for  each  of  the  10  quarters  in  the  period 
beginning  on  January  1.  1942.  the  average 
per  capita  income  of  the  years  1937,  1938.  and 
1939  shall  apply." 


Platform  of  Dairjr  CoopcratiTe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  March  25. 1941 


PLATFORM  ADOPTED  AT  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING  OF  LAND  OXAKE3  CREAMERIES. 
INC. 


Mr.    BOLLES.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave    to   extend   my    remarks    In   th* 
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Record,  I  include  a  platform  adopted  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Land  CLakes 
Creameries,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  as 
Xollows: 

We  believe  that  agrlcultxire  will  be  be«t 
■erved,  and  along  with  It  the  best  Intererta 
of  America  as  a  whole,  If  Congress  gives 
study  and  consideration  to  the  need  of 
managed  currency.  This  Is  a  duty  and  ob- 
ligation bestowed  upon  Congress  by  the  Con- 
•tltutlcn  of  the  United  States  and,  tinder 
existing  clrctunstonces  and  situations  that 
we  are  bound  to  face  in  the  future,  we  are 
definitely  of  the  opinion  that  Congress  must 
exercise  to  a  greater  extent  its  control  over 
monetary  matters. 

We  recommend  that  appropriate  steps  be 
taken  to  the  end  that  all  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government,  when  purchasing 
agricultural  products,  shall  accept  the  grad- 
ing and  Inspection  services  of  the  Agrictol- 
tural  Department,  or  of  any  State  department 
of  agriculture,  or  the  organized  grading  and 
Inspection  service  of  the  Industry  Involved 
where  any  such  grading  and  inspection  serv- 
ices have  been  established  and  are  available. 

We  txrge  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  In  its 
orders  prescribing  labeling  to  make  such  reg- 
ulations to  the  end  that  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  free  distribution  of  nattu^ 
foods. 

We  commend  the  Federal  Government  for 
encouraging  the  rural  electrification  program. 
We  believe  the  R.  E  A.  project  should  be  de- 
Tel/;ped  and  maintained  as  bona  fide  cooper- 
ative enterprises,  the  Government  being  re- 
paid by  cooperating  users  well  within  the 
established  physical  life  of  the  facilities. 

We  oppose  any  amendment  to  the  existing 
Federal  oleomargarine  law  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  lessening  present  regulatory 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  also  tirge  the  enactment  of  legislation 
designed  to  prohibit  the  shipment  In  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  of  any  oleomar- 
garine product  containing  any  ingredient  of 
milk  and  Its  products. 

Despite  vigilant  and  continuous  efforts  by 
-Pederal  authorities  to  enforce  the  Federal 
law  prohibiting  Interstate  commerce  in  filled 
milk,  this  trafRc  is  growing  and  Is  steadily 
becoming  a  menace  to  public  health  and  to 
the  dairy  Industry. 

We  therefore  urge  the  Congress  to  amend 
the  law  so  as  to  enable  the  Federal  authori- 
ties to  enforce  this  act. 

Whereas  for  years  skimmed  milk  and  dried 
skimmed  milk  has  been  dealt  In  commercially 
as  a  food  product  of  recognized  value,  but 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  word  "skimmed" 
cast  a  stigma  on  the  product  in  the  minds  of 
the  public.  It  Is  felt  that  the  new  terminology, 
namely,  "Dry  mlJk  solids  not  over  V/^  percent 
fat"  proposed  by  the  dry  milk  Industry  of 
this  country  Is  a  proper  descriptive  name  for 
this  product;  and 

Whereas  the  States  of  Minnesota.  Michigan. 
Illinois,  Utah,  and  Rhode  Island  have  oflB- 
cially  promulgated  definitions  and  standards 
for  this  product  in  the  new  terminology — 
namely,  "Dry  milk  solids  not  over  1  %  percent 
fat":  and 

Whereas  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  has  promulgated  a 
definition  and  standard  of  Identity  for  this 
product  as  "Dried  skimmed  milk,"  and  has 
refused  a  request  of  the  milk  industry  for  a 
rehearing  on  this  matter:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Land  OXakes  Cream- 
eries, In  annual  meeting  assembled,  go  on 
record  as  being  opposed  to  the  terminology 
"Dried  skimmed  milk"  for  this  product,  or 
any  terminology.  Including  the  word  "skim." 
or  any  derivation  of  such  word,  and  favor  the 
new  terminology  adopted  toy  the  several  Statfw 
named  above. 

In  the  cotirse  of  national  preparedness 
eommlsslons  of  various  kinds  are  being  set 
vp  whose  duty  It  U  to  assist  In  the  com- 


plete mobilization  of  manpower  and  re- 
sources in  the  defense  of  this  Nation.  So  far 
agriculttire  has  not  been  properly  represented 
on  these  commissions. 

Therefore  we  urge  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  recognize  the  importance 
of  agrlctilture  and  its  ability  to  serve  the 
Nation  In  equal  capacity  on  these  commis- 
sions as  that  of  Industry  and  labor. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  hereby  urged 
to  regulate  its  purchases  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts so  as  to  give  preference  to  those  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States  and  to  extend 
credits  now  available  to  other  nations  for 
such  purchases,  with  the  understanding  that 
available  agricultural  products  of  the  United 
States  will  be  given  primary  consideration 
because:  (1)  The  tax  burden  supporting  such 
purchases  falls  heavily  on  farmers,  (2)  there 
exist  surpluses  of  many  staple  and  specialty 
agricultural  crops,  (3)  the  normal  export 
markets  for  substantial  portions  of  the  agrl- 
culttiral  crops  of  this  country  have  dis- 
appeared. 

We  urge  that  all  States,  In  preparing  legis- 
lation of  special  Interest  to  the  residents  of 
their  own  States,  avoid  so  far  as  possible  the 
enactment  of  legislation  that  will  set  up 
unnecessary  trade  barriers  between  States. 

These  are  times  when  the  48  States  need 
to  cooperate  to  the  full  extent  of  their  ability 
In  making  American  markets  fully  and  un- 
restrictedly the  property  of  the  American 
people.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  If  and 
when  States  recognize  their  Interstate  obli- 
gations and  consider  the  fact  that  in  the 
times  ahead  of  us  our  home  markets  are 
going  to  be  even  more  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  America  than  they  have  been  In  the 
past. 


The  Problem  of  Parity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  BSURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  25,  1941 


RESOLUTION  BY  CONSOLIDATED  BADGER 
COOPERATIVE  AND  REPLY  THERETO 
BY  HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY,  OF  WISCON- 
SIN 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  very  extensive  discussions 
about  parity  in  Congress  and  throughout 
the  entire  Nation.  Both  political  parties 
gave  great  import  to  parity  in  their  plat- 
forms. The  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  on  the 
agricultural  bill  recently  passed  indicate 
the  interest  shown  by  Hon.  Clarence 
Cannon,  chairman  of  this  subcommittee. 

The  machinery  to  give  the  farmers 
parity  for  their  products  Is  nearly  enough 
perfected  and  the  legislative  situation  is 
such  that  the  farmers  can  be  given  parity 
any  time  the  President  wishes  them  to 
have  it.  The  so-called  basic  commodi- 
ties— cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  corn,  and 
rice — at  this  time  are  so  aflected  by  legis- 
lation as  to  enable  the  farmers  who  raise 
these  crops  to  obtain  loans  of  52  to  75 
percent  of  parity  plus  the  subsidies  that 
accompany  the  present  so-called  parity 
payments  and  other  subsidies  enjoyed  by 


this  group.  "Hie  nonbaslc  commodities, 
which  represent  the  great  bulk  of  our 
national  agricultural  production,  can  be 
assured  parity  by  loans  already  available 
under  present  legislation.  Of  course, 
there  are  no  legislative  restrictions  on 
these  nonbaslc  crops  at  this  time. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  reso- 
lution forwarded  to  me  by  one  of  Wis- 
consin's largest  dairy  cooperatives  and 
my  reply  thereto.    They  are  as  follows: 

CONSOIJDATED  BADCEK  COOPERATrVE, 

Shatoano,  Wis. 
Hon.  REm  F.  Mttrrat, 

Afember  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sm:  In  accordance  with  the  desire  of 
the  membership  of  the  Consolidated  Badger 
Cooperative  we  are  sending  you  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  that  was  adopted  at  our  annual 
meeting  held  March  4.  1941 : 

"Whereas  the  dairy  Industry  Is  the  largest 
and  most  necessary  national-defense  Industry 
In  America;  and 

"Whereas  the  dairy  Industry  Is  the  only  In- 
dustry In  America  selling  their  products  far 
below  cost  of  production:  and 

"Whereas  the  fight  between  capital  and 
labor  will  skyrocket  taxes  and  the  cost  of 
products  and  service  the  farmer  must  buy: 
Therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Consolidated  Badger  Coop>erative,  recommend 
that  the  Federal  Marketing  Act  be  amended 
and  that  100  i>ercent  parity  be  set  as  a  goal 
for  dairy  products,  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Instruct  the  Dairy  Products  Mar- 
keting Association  to  increase  gradually  the 
price  of  butter  and  cheese  until  100  percent 
parity  Is  reached." 

We  further  recommend  that  In  order  to 
maintain  a  parity  price  level  that  a  produc- 
tion control  be  set  up  by  the  A.  A.  A.  and 
supervised  through  the  town,  county,  and 
State   Soil  Conservation  committeemen. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  mailed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Senators  LaPollette  and  Wiley  and  all 
other  Congressmen  in  Washington. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Consolidated  Badger  Cooperative, 
By  Geo.  W.  Rupple,  Manager. 

March  18,  1941. 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  Rtjpple, 

Manager,  Consolidated  Badger 

Cooperative,  Sfiatoano,  Wis. 

Dear  Mr.  RtJPPLE:  This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  the  resolution  passed  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  your  cooperative  In  regard 
to  the  Federal  Marketing  Act  of  1940. 

I  have  been  spending  considerable  time  In 
learning  the  present  status  of  legislation  In 
connection  with  parity.  It  seems  that  the 
basic  commodities — com,  wheat,  cotton,  rice, 
and  tobacco — are  entitled  to  loans  running 
from  52  to  75  percent  of  parity.  There  Is  at 
the  present  time  legislation  under  considera- 
tion to  raise  these  loans  to  86  percent  of 
parity  and  there  has  been  a  bill  Introduced 
to  make  loans  of  100  percent  of  parity  for  the 
five  so-called  basic  commodities. 

In  studying  this  matter  I  have  learned, 
through  the  legislative  counsel  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  that  there  Is  a  provision 
made  In  section  302  (a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration Is  authorized,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  to  make  available  loans  on 
agricultural  commodities  (including  dairy 
products) .  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  section,  the  amount,  terms,  and  condi- 
tions of  such  loans  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Corporation  and  the  President." 

This  paragraph,  I  am  advised  by  the  legis- 
lative counsel,  makes  It  {xjsslble  to  loan  up 
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to  parity  on  all  agrlcultiu-al  products  except 
the  basic  commodities.  The  present  legisla- 
tion is  such  that  loans  c:in  be  made  on  basic 
commodities  at  52  to  75  f)ercent  of  parity  and 
on  nonbaslc  commodities  loans  can  be  made 
up  to  100  percent  of  parity  If  the  Secretary 
of  Agrictilture  so  desire.<^  and  If  he  has  the 
approval  of  the  Surplus^  Commodities  Cor- 
poration and  the  President. 

The  above-mentioned  parity  approach  to 
nonbaslc  commodities  wculd  be  arrived  at  by 
loaning  parity  amounts  rather  than  by  direct 
price  fixing  or  direct  appropriation  from  the 
Federal  Treasury.  One  thing  must  be  kept 
In  mind  and  that  Is  that  there  is  no  present 
legislative  control  over  production  of  the  non- 
basic  commodities. 

So,  In  direct  reply  to  your  letter  and  resolu- 
tion, I  wish  to  say  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration has  svifflcient  existing  legislation  now 
to  provide  parity  prices  for  dairy  products 
and  other  nonbaslc  farm  commodities  up  to 
100  percent  of  parity,  if  tnd  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  Surplus  Commodity 
Corporation,  and  the  President  desire  you  to 
have  it. 

The  apparent  unfairness  of  the  parity  pay- 
ments to  date  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  these 
payments  have  been  going  to  only  a  little 
over  a  third  of  our  agriculture.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  where  the  money  appropriated 
for  parity  payments  has  gone  during  the 
year  1940: 

Cotton $96, 183,  000 

Corn _ 48,  824,  000 

Wheat 56.  666.  000 

Rice _       1,  359,  000 


Total 203,  032, 000 

You  will  note  that  cotton  has  had  47  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose although  cotton  represents  less  than  10 
percent  of  our  national  farm  Income.  At  the 
present  time  there  Is  more  of  an  Interest 
in  an  all-inclusive  farm  program  than  there 
has  been  at  any  time  since  I  have  been  here. 

You  have  assurance  of  my  keen  Interest 
and  continued  effort  In  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  further  com- 
ments on  this  or  other  legislation  of  Interest 
to  you  at  any  time. 
Sincerely  yovu^, 

Reid  F.  Mitrrat, 
Member  of  Congress. 


A  Letter  to  Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or     \ 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  north  DAKOTA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  March  24,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  COL.  CHARLHS  A.  LINDBERGH 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  during  my 
years  of  membership  in  the  Senate  I  have 
listened  to  many  witnesjes  who  have  Ap- 
peared before  congressional  committees. 
I  have  yet  to  hear  a  witness,  and  I  think 
I  never  shall  hear  a  witness,  more  direct, 
more  sincere,  more  courageous,  than  was 
Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  in  his  appear- 
ance before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  January. 

The  current  ni^ber  of  Collier's  maga- 
zine contains  an  article  entitled  "A  Letter 
to  Americans,"  by  Col.  Charles  A.  Lind- 


bergh, which,  like  his  testimony,  is  direct 
and  excellent,  and  at  this  time  I  am 
almost  led  to  think  should  be  required 
reading.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Collier's  for  March  29,  1941  ] 

A  Letter  to  Americans 

(By  Charles  A.  Lindbergh) 

I  address  this  letter  to  every  man  and 
woman  in  America  who  Is  opposed  to  our 
country's  entry  Into  the  European  war.  I 
write  because  we  are  being  led  toward  that 
war  with  ever-increasing  rapidity  end  by  every 
conceivable  subterfuge.  While  our  leaders 
have  shouted  for  peace,  they  have  constantly 
directed  us  toward  war,  until  even  now  we 
are  seriously  Involved. 

I  write  to  ask  your  immediate  aid  In  main- 
taining the  independent  American  destiny 
our  forefathers  established.  I  write  to  warn 
you  that  the  men  who  entice  us  on  to  war 
have  no  more  idea  of  how  that  war  can  be 
won  than  the  Governments  of  France  and 
England  had  when  they  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many. The  Interventionists  call  on  us  to 
fight,  and  then  their  responsibility  ends. 
They  offer  no  feasible  plan  for  victory. 

The  situation  In  America  today  Is  alarm- 
ingly similar  to  that  of  France  and  England 
In  the  years  prior  to  this  war.  There,  as  here, 
people  let  their  emotions  get  the  better  of 
their  judgment;  and  they  had  the  same' un- 
willingness to  face  realities.  Both  countries 
had  refused  to  take  part  In  a  European  re- 
adjustment while  there  was  still  time  to  make 
It  peacefully.  Both  had  refused  to  make  the 
sacrifice  that  was  essential  for  adequate  re- 
armament. They,  too,  had  cultivated  the 
philosophy  that  It  was  necessary  to  defend 
someone  else  in  order  to  defend  themselves. 
How  they  could  defend  anyone  else  If  they 
were  unable  to  defend  themselves  they  ap- 
parently did  not  consider  any  more  than  we 
are  considering  today. 

Their  failure  Is  now  obvious  and  stands 
out  clearly  before  us.  The  imposition  of 
"sanctions"  did  not  save  Ab3rssinia,  but  It 
threw  Italy  Into  the  arms  of  Gernaany  and 
sowed  the  seeds  for  the  Axis.  The  threat  of 
war  by  England  and  France  did  not  save  Po- 
land, but  It  forced  Germany  and  Russia  into 
an  alliance  and  precipitated  a  disastrous  war. 
Adjustments  that  should  have  been  made  in 
peace  and  moderation  were  finally  brought  by 
war  and  resulted  in  immoderation.  The  fail- 
ure to  face  realities  in  peace  brought  the 
curse  of  war  on  Europe.  The  failure  to  face 
the  realities  of  war  brought  defeat  to  France 
and  devastation  to  England. 

When  the  last  war  ended,  the  vlctoriotis 
Allies  had  two  courses  open  to  them.  They 
could  either  have  assisted  Germany  back  onto 
her  feet  as  a  self-respecting  nation,  or  they 
could  have  kept  her  In  a  weakened  condi- 
tion by  the  use  of  military  force.  But  they 
followed  neither  of  these  policies.  England 
and  France  wavered  back  and  forth  between 
the  two,  while  the  United  States  withdrew 
her  armies  and  her  pKjlitics  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  avowedly  forever. 

During  the  years  Immediately  succeeding 
the  last  war,  Germany  was  held  down  with 
an  Iron  heel.  The  terms  of  Versailles  were 
the  terms  of  a  military  victory,  and  when 
Germany  defaulted  on  her  pa3mient  of  repa- 
rations, French  troops  occupied  the  Ruhr. 
But  during  the  following  2  decades  England 
decided  to  disarm,  while  France  allowed  the 
equipment  of  her  army  to  become  obsolete 
for  modem  warfare.  Then  Germany  broke 
the  terms  of  Versailles,  rearmed,  and  marched 
her  troops  back  Into  the  Rhlneland.  When 
this  happened,  a  few  men  in  France  and 
England,  with  greater  Tlslon  than  the  rest. 


cried  out  that  Germany  must  be  stopped  then 
or  that  it  would  be  forever  too  late.  Their 
statements  were  met  with  popular  Indif- 
ference. 

During  the  most  active  years  of  German 
rearmament,  France  and  England  exerted 
relatively  little  effort  to  compete.  It  seemed 
Impossible  for  them  to  realize  what  was  tak- 
ing place  In  central  Etirope.  But  later,  after 
Germany  had  trained  her  armies,  built  her 
air  force,  and  constructed  the  Siegfried  line, 
the  demand  grew  In  France  and  EUigland  for 
military  action— a  demand  which  culminated 
in  the  declaration  of  war  of  1939.  and  which 
has  already  caused  the  defeat  of  France  and 
the  devastation  of  England.  While  there  was 
still  time  to  fight,  populace  and  f>olltlclan 
refused  to  let  the  armies  move.  When  the 
time  to  fight  had  passed,  the  armies  were 
forced  into  a  hopeless  battle. 

I  sat  in  England  one  afternoon  In  1938. 
listening  to  the  man  who  had  charge  of  co- 
ordinating defense  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment. I  had  pleaded  with  him  to  take  addi- 
tional steps  to  safeguard  the  British  position 
In  aviation.  I  had  told  him  that  if  thta 
were  not  done,  Germany  would  soon  become 
as  supreme  in  the  air  as  England  was  at  sea. 
He  listened  courteou-sly,  and  then  replied 
that  if  the  wars  in  Spain  and  China  had 
demonstrated  one  thing.  It  was  that  the 
danger  of  air  bombardment,  and  the  damage 
which  could  be  inflicted  by  bombing  planes, 
had  been  grossly  exaggerated.  He  said  that 
the  British  aviation  program  was  being  '"ade- 
quately expanded." 

A  few  months  later,  at  the  time  of  the 
Munich  crisis,  I  went  to  see  one  of  the  fore- 
most leaders  of  England.  I  went  at  the 
request  of  other  Engliah  leaders,  to  tell  him 
my  belief  that  the  strength  of  German  avia- 
tion was  underestimated  In  England,  and 
that  the  strength  of  Russian  aviation  was 
almost  as  much  overestimated.  He  did  not 
agree  with  me,  although  he  admitted  that 
the  situation  was  serious.  While  I  was  there, 
however,  he  showed  me  an  official  report  con- 
cerning British  antiaircraft  units.  The  re- 
port stated  that  not  enough  antiaircraft  guns 
existed  in  all  England  to  form  an  adequate 
Cefense  for  the  city  of  London  alone.  Yet 
that  man  at  that  moment  was  advocating 
war. 

At  the  time  of  Munich,  the  Boyal  Air  Force 
had  only  a  few  squadrons  of  modern  fighters 
and  bombers.  The  majority  of  their  planes 
were  obsolete.  And  all  of  them  put  together 
totaled  a  fraction  of  the  German  air  force. 
The  condition  of  French  aviation  was  even 
more  deplorable.  There  was  not  a  single 
squadron  In  Frarioe  equipped  with  modern 
pursuit  planes,  and  the  French  Government 
was  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  Its 
aircraft  production  would  reach  a  total  of 
200  fighting  planes  per  month. 

When  I  returned  to  Paris  after  a  filght  to 
Russia,  in  the  fall  of  1938,  I  met,  at  his  re- 
quest, one  of  the  members  of  the  French 
Cabinet.  I  gave  him  my  estimate  of  the 
Russian  and  German  air  forces,  telling  him 
of  the  tremendous  expansion  of  military 
aviation  that  had  taken  place  in  Germany, 
and  that  Russian  aviation  had  been  unable 
to  keep  pace.  He  replied  that  my  estimates 
confirmed  the  worst  fears  of  the  French,  and 
corresponded  to  the  reports  of  an  air  mission 
they  had  recently  sent  to  Germany.  I  found 
that  aviation  circles  In  France,  at  that  time, 
freely  admitted  that  Germany  would  take 
supremacy  of  the  air  almost  as  soon  as  a  war 
started. 

From  the  standpoint  of  logic,  the  aviation 
situation  in  Europe  was  In  itself  sufficient 
reason  to  prevent  a  declaration  of  war  by 
France  and  England  in  1939.  But  when  one 
looked  further,  he  found  that  the  same  con- 
ditions existed  In  relation  to  the  ground 
armies  of  Europe.  Even  the  civilian  popula- 
tion of  Germany  had  been  trained  and  pre- 
pared for  war,  while  the  people  la  France 
and  England  were  not. 
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One  of  th«  striking  difference*  between 
France  and  England,  during  the  months  Im- 
mediately preceding  thU  war,  lay  In  the  fact 
that  Prance  was  alert  to  her  danger  but  dla- 
organlMd;  while  England  was  organized  but 
only  half  awake.  In  Prance,  Internal  con- 
ditions were  so  bad  that  I  often  wondered 
whether  war  or  revolution  would  break  upon 
the  country  first.  In  England  there  was  no 
danger  of  revolution,  but  the  people  of  that 
nation  had  never  adjusted  themselves  to  the 
tempo  of  this  modern  era.  Their  minds  were 
■tUI  attuned  to  the  speed  of  sail  rather  than 
to  that  of  aircraft.  The  way  of  life  In  Eng- 
land was  ideal  for  times  of  peace,  but  fatal 
for  a  modem  war.  In  Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  found  a  nation  that  had  risen  from 
the  prostration  of  a  previous  defeat — a  nation 
leas  tolerant,  less  satisfied  than  Its  neighbors; 
«  nation  fully  trained  for  war.  and  nurtured 
on  the  philosophy  that  right  is  Inseparable 
from  might. 

The  true  facts  of  the  European  situation 
bad  been  hidden  from  the  people  of  England 
and  France.  They  were  not  adequately  in- 
formed either  of  Germany's  strength  or  of 
their  own  weakness.  Politicians  and  idealists 
barangued  them  about  stopping  aggression, 
about  defending  freedom  and  democracy, 
about  maintaining  their  way  of  life,  but  the 
realities  of  modern  warfare — the  elements 
that  spell  failure  or  success — were  seldom  dis- 
cussed. The  orators  shouted:  "We  must  stop 
Hitler."  The  newspapers  echoed:  "Down  with 
the  Nazi  regime  "  The  people  of  Prance  and 
England  resigned  themselves  to  the  Inevi- 
tability of  war.  But  not  a  single  man  told 
bow  to  break  the  Siegfried  line. 

I  can  best  illustrate  the  attitude  in  the 
democraclef  of  Europe  by  telling  you  of  a 
conversatio  a  I  had  one  evening  with  a  Frt' nch 
Imslnessman  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris.  He 
bad  been  talking  for  nearly  an  hour  about 
the  Inevitability  of  war,  and  why  German 
aggression  must  be  stopped.  He  advocated  a 
declaration  of  war  by  Prance. 

"What  would  your  first  move  be?"  I  asked 
blm. 

*^e  must  fight  the  Germans."  he  replied. 

'3ut  how?"  I  asked  him.  "Do  you  think 
the  French  Army  can  break  the  Siegfried 
line?" 

Be  looked  startled,  then  sank  back  Into  his 
chair.  "Oh.  I  don't  know  about  that,"  be 
answered.    "That's  up  to  the  military  men." 

A  week  or  two  later  I  was  having  limch 
with  one  of  those  military  men — a  general  in 
the  French  Army.  I  asked  him  if  he  felt 
that  the  Siegfried  line  could  be  broken. 

"No,"  he  replied;  "I  don't  think  so."  And 
then  added.  "But  if  it  coxUd.  the  cost  would 
be  too  high." 

"What's  the  answer,  then?"  I  asked,  for 
the  war  drums  were  beating  loudly. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "If  only  they 
bad  let  us  attack  when  we  wanted  to."  be 
■aid.  "When  we  could  have  won.  the  people 
would  not  fight.  And  now.  when  we  cannot 
win.  they  want  war." 

Prance  waited  until  it  was  too  late.  Eng- 
land waited  until  it  was  too  late.  We  in 
America  have  waited  until  it  is  too  late;  and 
yet  we  step  closer  and  closer  to  the  war,  as 
though  hypnotized  by  Its  bombing  and  its 
fury.  Like  Prance  and  England  in  1939,  we 
are  unprepared  today.  We  have  not  as  many 
thoroughly  modem  fighting  planes  in  our 
Army  and  Navy  combined  as  Germany  pro- 
duces In  a  single  week,  and  our  Army  is  de- 
plorably lacking  in  such  essential  items  as 
tanks  and  antitank  cannon.  We  have  not 
made  the  sacrifice  necessary  for  adequate 
rearmament.  We,  too,  have  cultivated  the 
philosophy  that  it  is  essential  to  defend 
someone  else  in  order  to  defend  ourselves. 
Our  politicians  and  idealists  harangue  us 
about  defending  freedom  and  democracy  and 
our  way  of  life.  "They  are  now  shouting.  "We 
must  stop  Hitler."  Our  newspapers  echo. 
•Down  with  the  Nazi  regime."  But  not  one 
-ftasible  plan  has  been  offered  us  for  an  In- 


vasion of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  With 
the  disaster  of  Prance  and  England  fresh 
before  us.  we  are  following  the  selfsame  path. 
We  in  America  are  being  led  to  war  by  a 
group  of  interventionists  and  foreign  in- 
terests against  the  will  of  a  majority  of 
our  people.  Every  poll  of  public  opinion  has 
shown  that  from  80  percent  to  95  percent  of 
Americans  are  opposed  to  entering  this  war. 
Both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties 
were  forced  to  Incorporate  antiwar  planks  in 
their  platforms.  Both  Presidential  candidates 
were  compelled  to  take  a  stand  against  our 
intervention.  Yet  today,  although  no  one 
has  made  an  attempt  to  attack  us.  we  already 
have  one  foot  In  the  war.  We  have  even  now 
entangled  "our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the 
tolls  of  European  ambition,  rivalshlp,  inter- 
est, humor,  and  caprice." 

What  has  happened  to  us?  How  was  this 
condition  brotight  about?  The  procedure 
has  not  been  dissimilar  to  that  which  took 
us  into  the  last  war.  When  hostilities  In 
Etirope  began  it  was  fully  realized  by  the  for- 
eign Interests  and  Interventionists  In  this 
country  that  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
stood  firmly  opposed  to  entering  the  conflict. 
These  Interventionists  knew  that  It  was  use- 
less for  them  to  advocate  openly  a  decla- 
ration of  war  by  America.  They  therefore 
adopted  a  more  subtle  plan.  They  believed 
that  while  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  not  agree  to  a  declaration  of  war 
we  could  be  beguiled  Into  supporting  steps 
that  would  Inevitably  lead  to  war.  Conse- 
quently, Instead  of  advocating  war.  they  ad- 
vocated steps  which  they  called  short  of 
war — steps  which  have  already  entangled  us, 
and  which  will  leave  us  no  alternative  to  war 
if  we  continue  to  take  them.  The  policy  of 
the  interventionists  has  been  from  tha  be- 
ginning to  support  every  movement  that 
would  lead  us  in  the  direction  of  war.  and 
to  oppose  every  movement  that  would  not — 
always  under  their  mask  of  "aid  short  of 
war."  I  have  listened  more  than  once  to 
Interventionists  In  America  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  what  steps  "short  of  war"  would  take 
us  Into  war  most  quickly. 

To  be  specific,  soon  after  war  was  declared 
In  Europe,  the  interventionists  advocated,  and 
obtained,  the  revision  of  our  Neutrality  Act. 
They  persuaded  us  that  we  could  sell  arms 
on  a  "cash  and  carry"  basis  without  becom- 
ing Involved  In  the  war  ourselves.  They  were 
emphatic  In  saying  that  no  one  asked  us  to 
lend  money,  or  to  send  troops  abroad.  Their 
next  step  "short  of  war"  was  the  demand  that 
aircraft,  cannon,  destroyers,  and  other  muni- 
tions be  taken  from  the  American  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Corps,  and  transferred  to  the  French 
and  British  forces  In  Europe.  In  this,  too, 
we  acquiesced.  Then  we  began  to  hear  It 
whispered  that  we  were  already  too  far  In 
the  war  to  back  out — whispered  by  the  very 
people  who  had  advocated  the  steps  "short 
of  war"  which  Involved  us.  Now  we  are  told 
that  we  have  not  done  enough;  that  there 
must  be  no  limit  to  our  assistance;  that  we 
must  be  the  "arsenal  of  democracy"  for  the 
entire  world,  lending,  leasing,  or  giving  all  the 
resoiuves  of  our  Nation,  if  necessary,  to  the 
cause  of  the  British  Empire.  (And  here  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  cause  of  the 
British  Empire  does  not  prevent  us,  as  the 
"arsenal  of  democracy,"  from  supplying  arms 
to  Russia,  though  she  be  both  an  aggressor 
nation  and  a  totalitarian  state.)  The  advo- 
cates of  intervention  are  beginning  to  forget 
the  qualifying  phrase  "short  of  war."  Itie 
more  daring  among  them  are  openly  discuss- 
ing and  American  expeditionary  force  for 
Europe. 

Along  with  steps  "short  of  war"  has  gone 
a  supporting  campaign  of  propaganda.  Our 
country  has  been  full  of  it  for  many  months — 
a  propaganda  as  subtle,  insidious,  and  effec- 
tive to  date  as  that  which  led  us  Into  the  last 
war.  Before  we  entered  war  in  1917  we  were 
told,  as  we  are  being  told  today,  that  Ameri- 
can troops  would  not  be  needed.    Then,  after 


we  declared  war,  we  were  asked  for  a  "token* 
division  to  fight  in  Europe.  But  we  ended 
up  with  more  than  2JOOO,000  soldiers  overseas, 
and  a  war  debt  that  has  not  yet  been  paid. 
British  propaganda  in  the  United  States 
attempts  to  persuade  us  that  Great  Britain 
will  win  the  war,  provided  she  receives  some- 
what more  help  than  we  have,  up  to  this 
moment,  given  her.  Coupled  with  this  has 
been  a  campaign  to  convince  us  that  a  Brlti£h 
victory  is  essential  to  American  security.  It 
Is  taken  for  granted  that  we  would  not  be 
willing  to  take  part  In  a  war  which  we  felt 
would  be  unsuccessful.  Consequently,  news 
releases  from  London  minimize  all  German 
successes  and  exaggerate  all  British  successes. 
They  avoid  any  discussion  of  war  aims,  peace 
terms,  or  how  England  can  win  now  that 
Germany  has  defeated  France  and  controls 
the  continent  of  Europe.  This  Is  simply  the 
A  B  C  of  wartime  propaganda.  It  is  carried  on 
by  both  sides  In  a  war.  I  am  discussing 
British  propaganda  because  It  Is  that  to  which 
we  have  been  subjected  and  therein  lies  the 
danger  of  our  Involvement.  There  Is  cer- 
tainly no  danger  of  our  fighting  on  Ger- 
many's side,  and  her  propaganda  in  America 
has  been  relatively  ineffective. 

To  be  specific  again,  you  will  remember  that 
even  before  hostilities  commenced,  factual 
statements  concerning  the  growing  military 
strength  of  Germany  were  bitterly  attacked 
by  the  pro-British  press.  Those  of  us  who 
eaw  the  growth  of  the  German  air  force  were 
sevei-ely  assailed  because  of  the  reports  we 
made  describing  it.  although  these  reports 
now  turn  out  to  have  been  almost  unforgiv- 
ably conservative.  Then,  you  recall  that  when 
the  Germans  invaded  Austria,  it  was  claimed 
by  the  propagandists  that  their  mechanized 
divisions  broke  down;  that  the  workmanship 
on  their  tanks,  trucks,  engines,  etc.,  was  too 
inferior  to  operate  successfully  in  a  major 
war.  German  aircraft  were  said  to  be  weakly 
constructed;  there  was  a  shortage  of  pilots, 
raw  materials,  and  fuel.  We  were  told  that 
Germany  did  not  have  sufficient  food  to  wage 
a  war.  And  In  addition  to  all  this.  Internal 
conditions  were  said  to  be  so  bad  that  the 
German  people  would  start  a  revolution 
rather  than  fight  again. 

If  you  question  the  accuracy  of  my  state- 
ment that  we  have  been  misinformed  through 
propaganda,  I  ask  you  to  glance  through  our 
daily  newspapers  since  the  war  began.  If  you 
are  pressed  for  time,  take  any  one  of  the 
major  campaigns — Poland,  Finland,  Norway. 
Holland,  Belgiiun,  and  France.  You  will  find 
that  we  in  America  were  misinformed  about 
these  campaigns  until  the  actual  military  po- 
sition made  It  Impossible  to  hide  the  facts 
any  longer.  Do  you  remember  when  we  were 
informed  over  the  radio  that  the  French 
Army  had  penetrated  the  Siegfried  line  in 
five  different  places?  Do  you  recall  the  head- 
lines of  battles  raging  on  the  western  front 
dining  the  winter  of  1939-40 — battles  we  now 
know  were  never  fought?  Were  we  told  how 
desperate  the  Finnish  position  was  before  the 
final  break-through  of  the  Russian  Army? 
Do  you  remember  how,  after  reading  day  after 
day  of  allied  successes  In  Norway,  and  how 
Germany  had  put  her  neck  In  a  noose,  we 
were  startled  by  the  announcement  that  the 
Allies  were  evacuating  all  of  their  forces? 
Who  was  it  said  the  Maginot  line  was  im- 
pregnable; that  bombing  planes  were  no 
match  for  the  British  Navy;  that  England  had 
the.  submarine  menace  well  in  hand  and  had 
already  "vron  the  battle  of  the  air"? 

The  propagandists  who  made  these  claims 
do  not  bother  to  explain  them.  They  know 
that  people  forget  quickly,  and  they  are  too 
busy  leading  us  along  with  new  fallacies. 
They  must  confuse  America's  desire  to  aid 
England  with  our  desire  to  stay  out  of  the 
war.  They  must  convince  our  people  that 
England  is  winning  the  war  in  Europe,  even 
though  she  has  lost  every  major  engagement 
in  which  she  participated — that  all  she  needs 
is  more  help  than  we  have  up  to  that  mo- 
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ment  given  her;  and  that  if  we  should  get 
into  the  war,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
send  troops.  They  must  build  up  the  ele- 
ment of  fear  in  America.  They  must  per- 
suade us  that  if  England  loses,  we  are  not 
strong  enough  to  defend  ourselves;  that  we 
may  be  Invaded  by  aircraft  from  the  Green- 
land ice  cap,  or  even  by  trans-Atlantic  para- 
chute troops  descending  on  our  city  streets. 
They  have  already  led  \ia  far  along  the  road 
to  war — the  same  roatl  that  we  traveled  in 
1917;  then,  too,  at  their  behest. 

But  there  Is  one  all-important  difference 
between  the  European  war  when  we  entered 
it  in  1917  and  the  European  war  today.  It 
is  this  difference  which  must  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  every  American,  for  the  en- 
tire future  of  our  Nation  hangs  upon  It.  It 
is  that  when  we  entered  the  last  war  we  could 
see  how  victory  could  \ie  won,  but  today  we 
cannot.  In  1917  the  Central  Powers  were 
fighting  France  and  Great  Britain  in  the 
west,  Russia  in  the  east,  and  Italy  in  the 
south.  The  German  armies  had  already  suf- 
fered severe  reverses.  Even  Japan  had  en- 
tered the  war  on  the  allied  side. 

In  1941,  however,  we  face  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent situation.  Germany  has  conquered 
Prance.  She  has  an  alliance  with  Italy,  Rus- 
sia, and  Japan — 300,CX)0,000  people.  Her 
armies  control  the  coast  of  Europe  from 
Spain  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  British  shipping 
losses  are  already  of  the  utmost  seriousness, 
and  the  major  ports  and  industrial  centers 
of  England  have  been  heavily  bombed. 

The  fact  Is  that  America  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  wage  a  successful  war  in  Europe  under 
present  conditions.  We  ourselves  are  not  pre- 
pared, and  even  if  we  were,  where  would  we 
send  our  soldiers  to  fight?  How  are  we  to 
force  a  landing  on  the  European  Continent 
against  the  prepared  positions  of  the  strongest 
military  power  in  the  world?  If  the  British, 
French,  and  Belgian  Armies  combined  could 
not  hold  the  fortifications  they  had  spent 
years  In  building  along  the  German  border, 
how  can  we  be  expected  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  Invade  the  Continent  of  E^irope 
against  the  opposition  of  the  same  army, 
navy,  and  air  force  that  thnist  the  British 
Fleet  from  the  coast  of  Norway  and  broke 
the  Maginot  line? 

The  people  who  shouted  for  England  and 
Prance  to  declare  war  in  1939  called  for 
suicide  and  defeat.  Because  of  their  hysteria 
and  blindness,  the  bravest  men  of  Prance  and 
England  marched  to  disaster  and  to  death. 
While  the  Intellectuals  of  Europe  preached  of 
Christianity,  democracy  and  idealism,  they 
threw  a  wave  of  human  fiesh  against  a  forti- 
fied concrete  line — without  adequate  guns,  or 
tanks,  or  aircraft  even  for  defense,  to  say 
nothing  of  attack. 

Has  this  attitude  of  life  succeeded?  Has 
It  gained  freedom  for  France  or  security  for 
England?  Has  it  stamped  out  aggression  or 
heightened  civilization?  Has  democracy 
gained  or  has  It  lost  through  such  leader- 
ship? These  are  questions  that  we  In 
America  must  answer.  With  failure  in  Eu- 
rope before  our  eyes,  shall  we  follow  this 
same  course?  Shall  we  throw  ourselves  into 
war  in  a  fervor  of  Idealism,  shouting  about 
how  we  think  the  wcrld  should  be  run? 
Or  shall  be  discuss  calmly  how  our  objectives 
can  be  accomplished,  and  adequately  pre- 
pare ourselves  to  reach  them? 

Personally,  I  believe  tliat  by  our  withdrawal 
from  Europe  after  the  lust  war,  and  our  fail- 
ure to  prepare  for  this  one  many  years  ago,  we 
are  already  committed  to  a  policy  of  military 
Isolation.  I  believe  that  if  we  abandon 
this  policy  at  the  present  time,  we  are  court- 
ing national  disaster,  Ju.st  as  France  and  Eng- 
land courted  disaster  when  they,  unprepared, 
declared  war  over  the  German  Invasion  of 
Poland.  A  nation  cannot  change  overnight 
from  an  attitude  of  pe:ice  to  an  attitude  of 
war.  It  takes  many  years  of  planning  and 
preparation  before  great  military  strength  can 
be  attained.    I  believe  it  is  not  any  longer 


a  question  of  what  we  wish  to  do  in  this 
war,  but  rather  one  of  what  we  can  do.  I 
believe  that  for  us  to  enter  the  confiict  in 
Eiu-ope  at  this  time  would  result  in  defeat 
and  humiliation.  If  we  are  to  enter  such  a 
conflict  successfully,  then  we  must  prepare 
for  it  not  for  1  year  or  for  3,  but  for  10  years 
or  for  20  as  Germany  has  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  we  can 
build  a  military  and  commercial  position  on 
this  continent  that  is  Impregnable  to  attack, 
and  which  will  force  other  nations  to  trade 
with  us,  if  through  expediency  alone.  Even 
if  America  intended  eventually  to  dominate 
the  entire  world,  as  some  people  now  seem 
to  want  us  to  do,  I  would  say  that  our  first 
step  should  be  to  consolidate  our  defenses 
at  home,  so  that  we  could  prepare  ourselves 
in  safety  for  our  adventures  beyond  the  seas. 

Every  difficulty  we  would  have  in  invad- 
ing Europe  would  be  an  advantage  for  va  In 
defending  America.  Our  armies  would  be 
fighting  on  home  soil,  our  Navy  would  be 
close  to  its  bases,  oiu"  air  force  could  strike 
with  Its  utmost  effect.  It  would  be  the 
enemy's  problem,  not  ours,  to  cross  the  ocean 
with  millions  of  troops  and  their  supplies, 
to  pass  by  our  submarines,  our  battleships, 
and  our  bombing  planes,  and  to  force  a  land- 
ing on  American  shores  against  the  guns  of 
our  coast  artillery  and  our  Army. 

When  England  could  not  hold  the  coast 
of  Norway  against  the  German  air  force;  when 
the  British  Navy  dared  not  remain  in  the 
Skagerrak,  or  even  permanently  in  the  North 
Sea;  when  the  German  military  machine, 
after  crashing  through  the  Maginot  line  and 
routing  the  French  Army  and  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force,  has  been  held  up  for  9 
mont.'is  by  25  miles  of  English  Channel — how 
is  an;'  navy  to  approach  the  shores  of  America 
and  land  an  Invading  army  against  the  com- 
bined resistance  of  our  military  forces? 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  an  air 
invasion  of  America.  This  is  partially  due  to 
propaganda,  partially  to  hysteria,  and  par- 
tially. I  believe,  to  a  misconception  of  the 
so-called  air  Invasions  of  Norway  and  Hol- 
land by  the  German  air  force.  Personally, 
although  I  think  the  effectiveness  of  mili- 
tary aviation  is  still  underestimated,  I  do 
not  believe  there  Is  the  slightest  danger  of 
a  purely  air  invasion  of  America  now  or  at 
any  time  we  can  now  foresee.  To  begin  with, 
the  distance  across  the  oceans  is  far  too 
great  to  permit  the  air  transport  of  armies 
large  enough  to  invade  us  successfully,  even 
If  one  assumes  that  they  had  a  place  to  land 
unopposed  by  ova  own  military  forces.  But, 
aside  from  the  question  of  distance,  we 
should  be  reassured  by  th2  fact  that  there 
has  never  been  a  successful  invasion  by  air 
alone.  The  outstanding  examples  of  the 
use  of  aviation  for  invasion  of  enemy  terri- 
tory occurred  during  the  German  occupa- 
tions of  Norway  and  Holland.  But  in  each 
of  these  Instances  the  landing  of  troops  by 
air  was  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the 
movement  of  ground  and  naval  forces  on  a 
major  scale.  The  maximum  number  of 
troops  that  could  have  been  transported  and 
supplied  by  air  would  have  been  Ineffective 
without  the  immediate  support  of  a  ground 
army.  If  air  Invasion  alone  could  be  suc- 
cessful. It  would  have  been  used  by  the  Ger- 
mans against  England  many  months  ago 

But  what  about  the  northern  routes,  cry 
the  alarmists:  won't  we  be  Invaded  by  way 
of  Greenland  and  Alaska,  where  the  dis- 
tances between  land  are  short?  Possibly  the 
best  answer  to  this  question  is  in  the  form 
of  another:  Why,  if  these  northern  routes 
are  so  advantageous,  do  you  suppose  the 
commercial  air  lines  to  Europe  and  Asia  pre- 
fer the  great  over-water  distances  farther 
south?  The  answer  is  that  ice  and  fog  and 
bitter  cold  still  force  men  southward  in  their 
quests  of  commerce  and  of  war.  Except  in 
adventure  and  exploration,  men  follow  the 
routes  which  offer  the  greatest  safety  and 


require  the  least  effort — and  these  are  not 
in  the  north. 

Of  all  th^  trans-Atlantic  air  routes,  the 
simplest  to  fiy  is  the  one  that  lies  between 
Africa  and  South  America.  This  fact  is  being 
used  today  in  much  of  the  war  propaganda 
we  hear.  German  airplanes,  we  are  told,  will 
fiy  to  Africa  hy  the  thousands,  hop  across  the 
ocean  to  South  America,  refuel,  and  fly  up 
and  invade  the  United  Sutes. 

Leaving  aside  the  problems  that  would  have 
to  be  solved  in  Europe  and  Africa  before 
thousands  of  German  airplanes  could  take  off 
on  such  a  venture,  let  us  consider  what 
preparations  would  have  to  be  made  for  their 
arrival  in  South  America — in  Brazil,  to  be 
specific.  There  would  have  to  be  dozens  of 
previously  prepared  airdromes,  equlppved  with 
tanks  and  fuel  and  crews  of  skilled  mechanics. 
All  of  the  men  and  supplies  required  would 
have  to  be  transported  by  sea.  In  fact,  many 
ocean  transports  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
workmen  would  have  to  be  busy  for  months 
before  the  necessary  landing  facilities  could 
be  arranged.  So  that  when  anyone  speaks 
of  an  air  invasion  via  Africa  and  South  Amer- 
ica, he  presupposes  that  Germany  has  won 
the  war  In  Europe;  that  the  countries  she 
has  conquered  are  either  so  well  satisfied  or 
so  completely  subdued  that  she  is  able  to 
devote  her  attention  to  an  interhemispheri- 
cal  striiggle  (with  Asia  always  at  her  back 
door) ;  that  she  has  Africa  also  well  In  hand; 
and,  finally,  that  she  has.  in  opposition  to 
the  armed  forces  of  Brazil  backed  by  our  own 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Corps,  been  able  to  con- 
struct and  supply  the  necessary  airdromes 
in  eastern  South  An* erica. 

After  that,  of  course,  it  is  still  farther  from 
eastern  Brazil  to  the  continent  of  North 
America  than  it  was  from  Germany  origi- 
nally, so  other  groups  of  air  bases  would  have 
to  be  established  farther  north  before  enemy 
planes  based  in  South  America  would  have 
any  advantage  over  enemy  planes  based  on 
their  home  airports  in  Europe.  And  since 
there  are  no  railroads  through  that  portion  of 
South  America,  these  bases,  too,  would  have 
to  be  established  by  sea. 

No;  the  more  one  studies  the  problem,  the 
more  obvious  It  becomes  that  an  air  invasion 
of  America  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
Invading  forces  would  have  to  come  by  sea, 
and  if  they  made  such  an  attempt,  it  would 
be  our  American  aviation  that  flew  out  to 
meet  them  and  did  the  raiding. 

Of  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  we  hold 
the  most  impregnable  position  of  defense. 
We  have  highly  developed  industries,  great 
national  resovirces,  and  a  population  of  130,- 
000.000  people  upon  which  to  draw.  There 
is  not  a  nation  in  this  hemisphere  strong 
enough  even  to  consider  attacking  us.  We 
are  flanked  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east 
and  the  Pacific  on  the  west.  In  the  north, 
we  are  protected  by  the  wastelands  of  the 
Arctic.  Where  in  all  history  has  a  nation  been 
similarly  blessed?  Then  why  In  our  maturity 
any  more  than  in  our  youth,  "Why,  by  Inter- 
weaving our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part 
of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  proeperlty 
in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalshlp. 
Interest,  hvmior,  or  caprice?" 

It  is  often  asked  today  why  our  rearma- 
ment program  moves  so  slowly,  why  our  peo- 
ple are  so  divided  and  confused.  Why, 
Indeed.  The  answer  is  clear.  It  is  because 
we  have  neglected  the  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence of  our  forefathers — we  have  not  followed 
Washington's  advice.  We  have  let  the  destiny 
of  America  become  confused  and  entangled 
with  that  of  foreign  lands.  Our  leaders  have 
attempted  to  transfer  loyalty  for  our  own 
country  to  loyalty  for  a  part  of  Europe.  One 
portion  of  our  {>eople  has  attempted  to  force 
Its  ideas  about  Europe  upon  another  portion 
of  our  people — to  inject  into  our  midst  today 
the  very  quarrels  of  the  Old  World  that  our 
forefathers  left  behind. 

We,  In  America,  should  not  be  discussing 
whether  we  will  enter  the  war  that  England 
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declared  In  Surope.    We  shoxild  not  be  wast- 
ing oxur  time  arguing  about  whether  It  la 
cheaper  to  defend  someone  else  than  to  de- 
lend  ourselves.    We  should  not  be  conscript- 
ing our  youth  for  a  foreign  war  they  do  not 
wish  to  fight.    We  should  all  be  marching 
together  toward  one  clear  and  commonly  ac- 
cepted   goal — the    Independent    destiny    of 
America.    If  we  desire  unity   and   strength 
among  ooir  people,  we  mvist  tsxcn  our  eyea 
.bade  from  these  everlasting  wars  of  Europe — 
back  to  our  own  country,  to  the  clear  horizons 
of  a  great  American  future.    Let  us   learn 
from   the   errors   made   by   the   democracies 
■broad,  and  not  repeat  them.    Let  us  give 
thanks  to  the  generations  of  Americans  before 
us  who  won  and  maintained  the  independ- 
ence of  otir  Nation  against  far  greater  dan- 
gen  than  we  face  today.    Let  us  dedicate 
ouraelvea  to  guarding  that  Independence  that 
we  may  pass  It  on  to  the  future  in  even 
greater  aecurlty  than  we  received  it  from  the 
past.    It  Is  by  building  our  own  strength  and 
character  at  home — not  by  crusading  abroad — 
that  we  can  contribute  most  to  clvlliaatlon 
throiighout  the  world. 

If  you  beUeve  that  we  should  not  enter 
this  war,  your  help  Is  needed  vitally  by  those 
of  us  who  stand  against  our  Intervention. 
The  policy  of  our  Nation  is  still  Influenced 
by  the  desires  of  Its  people.    You  can  help 
us  by  organizing  mass  meetings  against  cnx 
entry  Into  the  war.    You  can  help  by  attend- 
ing such  mass  meetings.    You  can  help  by 
writing  to  your  Ctongreasmen,  to  your  Senator, 
and  to  your  local  newspaper,  telling  them 
of  your  views.    Such  letters  have  more  In- 
fluence   than    most    people    realize.    But    If 
you  stand  with  us  against  war,  you  must  act 
now  or  It  will  be  forever  too  late.    It  is  not 
enough  to  write  once.    Write  every  time  an 
Issue  arises — several  letters  each  week  until 
this    crisis    has    passed.    Demand    of    your 
represenUtives  that  they  oppose  oiu*  entry 
into  the  war,  and  be  on  guard  against  these 
steps  that  will  inevitably  lead  us  to  It.    It  Is 
worth  all  the  effort  we  can  give.    Our  futxire, 
our  children's  futxue,  our  coxintry's  future, 
all  that  we  hold  worth  while  Is  in  the  balance. 
I  have  one  last  request,   and  then   this 
letter  la  ended.    Before  you  make  your  final 
decision,  reason  through  for  yourself  what 
war  would  mean  to  this  country.    Demand  a 
practical  plan  from  those  who  preach  of  de- 
fending   democracy    throughout    the   world. 
Ask  them  to  explain  how  we  are  to  Invade 
successfully  the  Continent  of  Europe — how 
we  are  to  Impose  our  Ideology  on  the  peoples 
of  Germany,  Russia.  Italy,  and  Japan  com- 
bined against  us.    Insist  on  an  answer  that 
la  dear,  couched  In  terms  of  soldiers  killed 
and  years  of  war.     Stop  them  from  telling 
you  what  should  be  done,  and  make  them 
demonstrate  to  you  what  we  have  the  ability 
to  do.    Ask  them  to  define  our  war  alms;  our 
plan  of  defense  and  of  attack.    And  if  some- 
one says  that  such  questions  must  be  left  to 
experts,  ask  them:  To  what  experts?    To  the 
same  experts  who  for  the  last  20  years  led 
Prance  to  defeat  and  England  to  ruin?    To 
the  same  experts  who  have  created  the  great- 
est national  debt  In  American  history,  and 
still  left  us  a  nation  unprepared  in  the  midst 
of  a  world  at  war?    Tb  the  same  experts  who 
failed  either  to  maintain  peace  or  to  prepare 
for   war?     No;    such    leadership    will    never 
make  us  a  strong  and  victorious  nation.    It 
will  not  carry  us  successfully  through  these 
periods  of  war  and  crises.     If  our  American 
Ideals  are  to  survive,  it  will  not  be  throiigh 
the  narcotic  of  a  foreign  war,  but  through  a 
reawakening  of  the  spirit  that  brought  this 
Nation  into  existence.    It  will  be  only  if  you 
and  I  and  people  like  lis  take  the  reins  in 
hand   once    more,   as    our   forefathers    have 
done  in  times  of  crisis. 

The  future  of  America,  of  our  way  of  life, 
and  of  western  civilization  itself  lies  not  so 
much  In  the  outcome  of  these  wars  abroad  as 
In  the  action  that  we  take  now.  here.  In  our 
own  country.  In  this  action  your  help  Is 
urgently  and  Immediately  needed. 


W.  p.  A.  and  G>nstniction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  25.  1941 


RESOLUTIONS     PASSED     AT     WISCONSIN 
CONSTRUCTORS*    CONVENTION 


Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  resolutions  passed  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Wisconsin  con- 
structors' convention  assembled  at  Pond 
du  Lac,  Wis.,  Pebruary  7, 1941,  as  follows: 

■ESOLTTTTON  NO.  X — W.  P.  A. 

Whereas  80  percent  of  the  employables  \in- 
der  W.  P.  A.  were  placed  in  the  construction 
Industry  and  thereby  catised  a  serious  dislo- 
cation of  employment  of  construction  vrork- 
ers;  and 

Whereas  at  the  present  time  there  is  before 
Congress  a  relief  and  work  appropriation  bill 
calling  for  additional  funds  for  W.  P.  A.;  and 
Whereas  it  has  been  demonstrated  through 
Investigation  that  the  time  necessary  to  com- 
plete construction  work  under  W.  P.  A.  meth- 
ods is  400  to  500  percent  longer  and  at  least 
several  times  the  cost  of  equivalent  produc- 
tion under  the  contract  method;  and 

Whereas  W.  P.  A.  continues  to  undertake 
construction  projects  for  which  they  have  no 
qualification  whatsoever;  and 

Whereas  millions  are  returning  to  private 
employment  under  the  defense  program  and 
an  equal  number  are  being  inducted  into  the 
military  service,  yet  further  W.  P.  A.  appro- 
priations In  excess  of  a  billion  dollars  are 
being  considered;  and 

Whereas  the  defense  program  requires  eco- 
nomical completion  of  projects  in  the  shortest 
possible  period  of  time  and  which  we  know  to 
be  Impossible  under  W.  P.  A.  methods:  Be  it 
hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  Wisconsin  Constructors' 
Convention,  assembled  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
Pebruary  7,  1941,  hereby  suggest  that  the 
above  appropriations  be  curtailed  to  cover 
only  Indigent  workmen  and  other  xmemploy- 
ables  as  their  needs  may  arise;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
mailed  to  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Wisconsin  Senators  and  Representatives. 


sxsoi.trnoN  no.  a 

Whereas  we  believe  that  the  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee  has  in  the 
past  given  valuable  Information  regarding 
housing  costs:  Be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Wisconsin  Constructors 
recommend  and  urge  that  a  study  be  made  by 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee 
and  stifllcient  funds  be  provided  to  finance 
such  a  study  investigating  the  field  of  low- 
cost  small-home  construction. 


■XSOLimON   NO.    3 

Whereas  the  Wisconsin  Constructors,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  construction  Industry  of 
Wisconsin,  are  assembled  at  their  fifth  annual 
convention  at  Pond  du  Lac;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government, 
according  to  newspaper  reports,  has  awarded 
11,800,000.000  of  defense -construction  con- 
tracts for  all  types  of  defense  work  to  date. 


over  400  projects,  and  not  a  single  one  in 
Wisconsin;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  in  popu- 
lation, industry,  and  taxation,  is  abom 
twelfth  ranking  in  the  United  States;   and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  in  its 
metropolitan  area,  has  over  34.000  men  and 
women  on  W.  P.  A.,  relief,  direct  and  indirect, 
and  a  similar  condition  throughout  the 
State;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  one 
of  the  greatest  heavy-machinery  centers  in 
the  country,  with  thousands  of  skilled  me- 
chanics; and 

Whereas  the  construction  industry,  due  to 
the  stoppage  of  P.  W.  A.  and  all  other  forms 
of  Government  construction  activity  outside 
of  defense,  has  a  large  surplus  of  employed 
construction  workers;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Wisconsin  leads  as  a 
pioneer  In  vocational-school  training  and  hM 
thousands  of  unemployed  youth:  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Wisconsin  Con- 
structors, representing  an  industry  which 
employs  25  percent  of  the  State's  employable 
workers,  hereby  petition  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  our  United  States  Senators 
and  Congressmen  to  provide  our  State  Its 
fair  and  equitable  proportion  of  the  national- 
defense  construction  activities,  and  that  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  all  our  National 
Representatives. 


The  Forgotten  Man 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

or  Missouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RETRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  25.  1941 


AR'nCLE   BY   EDWARD  A.  O'NEAL 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  Include  an  article  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward A.  O'Neal,  president  of  the  Pedera- 
tion  of  the  Parm  Bureau,  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Nation's  Agriculture: 
[Prom  the  Nation's  Agriculture  for  April  1941] 

THX   FORGOTTEN   MAN 

(By  Edward  A.  O'Neal) 
Washington,  nerve  center  of  a  great  nation 
undertaking  frantically  to  rebuild  our  mUl- 
tary  defenses,  is  boiling  with  activity.  A 
determined  President.  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  United  States  military  forces,  and 
clothed  with  vast  authority,  sits  In  the  White 
House  at  the  controls  of  the  colossal  mech- 
anism that  is  the  national  economy. 

By  cable  and  by  wireless,  the  President  is  in 
constant  touch  with  United  States  emissaries 
In  the  far  corners  of  the  world,  through  whose 
reports  he  feels  the  world  pulse.  Direct  wires 
to  key  men  in  Government  agencies  carry  an 
almost  continuous  stream  of  messages,  which, 
digested  and  relayed  to  the  Chief,  supply 
him  with  the  information  upon  which  he 
bases  dally  decisions  which  in  the  aggregate 
shape  our  national  policies. 

Fingering  the  levers,  accelerators,  petcocks, 
buzzers,  and  countless  other  gadgets  of  power, 
and  watching  the  speed  meters,  power  gages, 
pressure  indicators,  barometers  of  public 
opinion — and  above  all  the  clock  and  the 
calendar — the  President  spurs  the  United 
States  monster  production  machine  to  greater 
and  ever  greater  output.  And  the  American 
people  are  solidly  back  of  him. 
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Well  the  President  '.mows  that  the  giant 
whicti  is  United  Statjs  industry,  and  the 
giant  which  is  United  States  labor,  both  must 
be  encouraged  as  well  as  goaded,  enticed  as 
well  as  exhorted,  if  thty  are  to  render  maxi- 
mum service.  A  great  Indvistrlallst  and  an 
outstanding  labor  leader  were  placed  in  posi- 
tions as  first  lieutenants,  so  to  speak,  taking 
orders  direct  from  the  F*resldent,  and  dealing 
for  him  with  the  industrial  and  labor  groups. 

Industrialists  were  assured  that  their  in- 
terests would  be  safcgtiarded  in  new  defense 
undertakings.  Contra<:ts  were  made  on  a 
cost-plus  basis;  cash  ty  the  wagonload  was 
made  available  to  them;  easy  amortization 
errargements  on  cupiial  expenditures  were 
provided;  assurances  were  given  that  all  ex- 
cess profits  on  Government  contracts  would 
not  be  taken  away  by  taxation;  in  many 
other  ways  industry  was  coaxed,  cajoled, 
patted  on  the   back. 

Labor  was  assured  tliat  its  gains  of  recent 
years  would  be  fully  protected  during  the 
emergency.  Limited  hours,  short  workweeks, 
excess  pay  for  overtime  work  were  guaran- 
teed, and  no  pledge  to  refrain  from  strikes 
was  demanded.  Opportunity  was  given  to 
labor  unions  to  add  millions  to  their  mem- 
bership. In  addition  to  being  patted  on  the 
back,  labor  was  kissed  on  both  cheeks. 

Agriculture  was  taken  for  granted  because 
Its  granaries  were  filled  to  overflowing  as 
never  before.  Farmers,  alone  of  all  groups, 
were  ready  for  any  emergency.  "We  can  al- 
ways depend  on  the  farmer;  that's  one  thing 
we  won't  need  to  worry  about,"  expressed 
the  general  attitude.  Agriculture  was  given 
a  sort  of  window-dressing  place  in  the  inner 
councils,  but  window  dressing  is  about  all 
that  it  has  amounted  to.  The  farmer  has 
become  the  forgotten  man  in  Washington. 

Farmers  stand  to  gain  nothing  and  lose 
much  out  of  the  war  emergency.  The  war 
has  turned  off  the  farm-export  faucet.  In- 
creased domestic  demand  for  some  food  prod- 
ucts will  ensue,  but  it  won't  offset  the  loss 
In  foreign  outlets.  More  than  half  of  United 
States  farmers  produce  crops  that  depend 
heavily  on  foreign  markets.  Relatively  no 
cotton  can  be  exported,  and  we  have  on  hand 
a  2-year  supply.  Almost  no  wheat  can  be 
exported,  and  we  have  on  hand  more  than  a 
year's  supply.  Trainloads  of  surplus  corn  are 
In  storage.  Tobacco,  lard,  fruits,  canned 
goods,  and  many  other  products  have  piled 
up  in  domestic  warehoxises. 

And  so,  while  industry's  prices  rise  and 
labor's  earnings  soar,  the  farmer's  prices  are 
held  down  by  the  burden  of  surpluses.  Com- 
modity loans  underpin  the  price  of  some  com- 
modities, but  the  loan  level  is  on  a  peacetime, 
not  a  war  basis.  Parity  pasrments  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Federal  Budget,  but  that 
amount  will  take  us  only  part  way  to  parity. 
It  comes  as  a  shock  to  the  farmer  to  learn 
that  the  principal  Government  proposal  to 
help  farmers  is  to  buy  more  farm  products  to 
feed  the  Nation's  Jobless.  And  this  at  a  time 
when  men  are  going  back  to  work  at  a  rate 
never  before  approached  in  this  country. 

Appeals  for  farm  parity  make  little  Im- 
pression today.  Congress  hands  out  billions 
for  battleships,  billions  for  bombers,  billions 
for  guns,  billions  without  end  for  armaments, 
billions  for  Britain  (and  I  approve  of  aU 
this)— while  the  farmer  plows  and  plants, 
digging  and  hoeing  as  usual,  while  his  goal 
of  parity  recedes  further  and  further  In  the 
distance — eventually,  perhaps  to  be  blotted 
out  entirely  by  the  clouds  of  war.  We  have 
fought  for  20  years  to  overcome  the  disparity 
brought  about  largely  by  the  last  war. 

If  anything  is  to  be  done  for  the  farmer, 
he  must  see  to  it  himself.  He  can  do  it  in 
only  one  way — through  his  organizations. 
He  can't  go  to  Washington  himself,  but  he 
can  send  representatives.  Farmers  are  peo- 
ple. Farmers  have  to  eat  and  wear  clothes 
and  educate  their  children.  Farmers  supply 
their  full  share  of  soldiers  for  the  Army. 
Farmers  produce,  as  Representative  Clarencs 
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Cannon  says,  the  munition  without  which 
no  war  can  be  fought.  Adequate  supplies 
make  a  nation  impregnable.  And  farmers 
have  votes.  They  can  get  parity  if  they  will 
fight  for  it.  They  mtist  let  their  Congress- 
men know  how  they  stand  on  this  vital  issue. 

The  Farm  Bureau  has  written  a  bill  that 
will,  if  adopted,  assure  parity,  or  close  to  it, 
for  the  America  farmer.  It  simplv  gears  up 
the  present  farm  program  to  make  it  more 
effective.  We  wUl  fight  to  push  this  biU 
through  Congress.  We  will  never  haul  down 
the  flog  of  parity.  We  do  not  ask  for  cost- 
plus  prices,  for  time-and-a-half  returns  for 
our  efforts,  for  shorter  hours  and  shorter 
workweeks,  for  the  right  to  strike — all  we 
ask  is  prices  and  income  that  will  enable  us 
to  exchange  our  products  on  a  fair  basis  for 
the  goods  and  services  produced  by  other 
groups. 

Food  is  cheaper,  relatively,  than  any  other 
thing  the  people  buy;  and  yet  metropolitan 
dailies  thunder  about  food  prices.  Laboring 
men  are  better  able  to  buy  food  and  fiber 
than  they  have  been  for  many  years;  and  yet 
there  are  outcries  against  the  price  of  steaks 
and  beef  roasts.  We  get  only  40  cents  of  the 
consumer's  dollar;  only  a  few  years  ago  we 
got  53.  We  ask  for  less  than  any  other  group, 
and  yet  that  little  has  been  denied  us.  Con«^ 
sumers  regard  low  farm  prices  as  normal 
prices.  They  have  been  fed  and  clothed  at 
the  expense  of  agriculture  for  many  years. 
Parity  farm  prices  will  not  penalize  a  single 
consumer 

This  Nation  must  make  a  decision  now. 
Either  agriculture  must  be  given  its  fair  share 
of  the  national  income  or  inevitably  it  will 
decline,  and  gutted  soUs,  withered  farm  buy- 
ing power,  and  eroded  humanity  will  result. 
Peasantry  and  bare  subsistence  have  no  place 
in  the  American  plan.  American  agriculture 
is  a  $46,000,000,000  Industry  and  represents 
32,000,000  F>eople.  It  is  the  world's  greatest 
mass  market  for  goods  and  services.  No 
nation  can  long  endure,  much  iess  prosper, 
if    It    allows   its    agriculture    to    deteriorate. 

And  so  for  the  farmer's  welfare,  and  for  the 
Nation's  welfare,  the  Farm  Bureau  raises 
again  the  flag  of  parity  and  marches  into 
battle.  This  is  a  critical  hour  for  agricul- 
ture. Well  we  know  that  if  we  do  not  get 
parity  now  for  this  crop  in  1941.  we  will  have 
small  chance  of  getting  It  in  the  econemlc 
cataclysm  that  will  surely  follow  the  war. 
We  are  not  defeatists.  We  will  not  falter 
in  the  fight.  We  will  not  haul  down  our 
colors  so  long  as  we  have  even  a  handful  of 
farmers  to  support  us.  This  fight  is  your 
fight;  this  flag  is  your  flag.  Let  us  raUy 
behind  it  and  drtve  on.  against  any  and  ail 
opposition,  to  final  victory  in  a  cause  that  Is 
just. 


Un-American  Acdrities  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  March  26. 1941 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
matter  of  hemisphere  defense  has  become 
very  obvious  at  a  time  that  this  Govern- 
ment obtained  military  and  naval  bases 
among  British  possessions  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  vital  need  for  cur  de- 
fense was  recognized  by  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  and  that  Government 


very  graciously  ceded  to  us  territories 
which  would  enable  us  to  establish  bases 
for  our  defense  throughout  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  Now  that  the  need  for  our  defense 
has  been  recognized  both  by  Congress 
and  the  public  of  the  United  States.  It 
becomes  very  Important  for  us  not  to 
permit  inflltraticn  of  subversive  activi- 
ties from  other  countries  into  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

I  take  great  pride  In  the  fact  that  It 
was  I  who  recognized  this  danger  back 
in  1934,  and  was  instrumental  in  creat- 
ing a  committee  by  this  House  to  investi- 
gate and  expose  subversive  activities.  It 
was  my  action  which  made  it  clear  to 
every  right-thinking  American  how  im- 
portant ft  was  to  guard  ourselves  against 
our  enemies  from  within.  Foreign  gov- 
ernments have  for  many  years  been  fo- 
menting unrest  and  tre>ison  within  the 
borders  of  this  Republic.  Those  govern- 
ments have  been  spending  large  sums  of 
money  for  the  distribution  of  tons  of 
propaganda  by  mail,  as  well  as  agitation 
by  many  professional  spies  and  sabo- 
teurs. These  activities  have  been  ex- 
posed by  me,  and  I  am  happy  to  feel  that 
the  ideas  which  germinated  through  my 
efforts  in  1934  have  borne  fruit. 

Congress  is  now  definitely  committed 
to  a  policy  of  investigating,  exposing, 
and  eradicating  anti-American  subver- 
sive movements.  Congress  is  now  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  fighting  treason 
within  our  borders  with  every  wecpcn  at 
our  command.  Congress  Is  likewise 
committed  to  the  view  that  It  is  of  great 
concern  to  us  how  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere as  a  whole  can  be  fitted  into  the 
defense  program  of  the  United  States. 

Our  President  has  made  it  clear  that 
this  hemisphere  must  be  defended  as  a 
unit  and  that  we  will  not  allow  any  for- 
eign country  to  interfere  with  the  liber- 
ties of  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere; 
not  only  the  American  people  but  every 
nation  which  has  established  its  inde- 
pendence on  this  hemisphere  has  the 
right  to  our  protection  should  Its  inde- 
pendence be  threatened  in  any  way, 
either  from  within  or  from  without. 

The  Nazi  technique  of  infiltration  is 
different  from  every  other  form  of  con- 
quest which  this  world  has  seen  before. 
The  Nazis  do  not  send  large  armies  to 
conquer  small  nations.  What  they  do  Is 
to  send  trade  envoys,  touris's.  students, 
and  other  inconspicuous  individuals  to 
divide  and  conquer.  Tliese  agitators 
seek  to  spread  their  poif^cn  In  subLle  and 
devious  ways.  In  one  place  some  inno- 
cent-looking individual  will  establish  a 
trading  post  for  the  Nazi  regime:  in  an- 
other place  some  other  gentleman  will 
establish  a  tourist  center;  another  man 
will  simply  advertise  German  goods  for 
sale  and  will  seek  to  undersell  everyone 
else  by  every  possible  trick  of  the  trade. 
Another  method  of  attack  is  to  establish 
schools  for  German  children,  or  even 
churches  for  German  residents,  so  that 
with  the  aid  of  these  agencies  there  may 
be  spread  every  possible  infiltration  of 
nazi-ism  into  the  commercial,  economic, 
or  business  life  of  these  nations. 

This  method  is  not  new.  It  has  worked 
very  successfuDy  in  the  countries  adjoin- 
ing Germany  in  Europe.  Side  by  side 
with  German  conquest  by  arms  there  was 
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and  is  Oennan  infiltration  by  salesmen, 
tourists,  and  other  agencies. 

In  this  era  of  commercial  expansion. 
It  is  particiUarly  dangerous  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  German  regime  is  able 
by  underselling  every  other  country  to 
sell  its  products  in  Latin  America  despite 
the  strong  effort  of  the  British  blockade. 
Boatloads  of  German  merchandise  are 
being  dumped  on  the  South  American 
market,  particularly  Argentina  and  Bra- 
til.  Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  uncut 
diamonds  are  being  brought  into  South 
America  and  then  find  their  way  into  the 
United  States.  The  accumulation  of 
moneys  from  the  sale  of  these  products 
aids  in  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  for 
Germany  at  present,  such  as  oil,  cotton, 
and  other  products  for  war  purposes. 
Thousands  of  agents  in  the  last  12 
months  have  found  their  way  into  South 
America.  One  of  the  most  outstanding 
agencies  of  strong  Nazi  pressure  was  the 
activity  of  German  Consul  Reid,  whose 
activities  in  South  America  far  over- 
stepped the  propriety  of  consular  serv- 
ices. He  himself  organized  bund  posts 
and  Nazi  schools  for  purposes  inimical 
to  the  forms  of  government  existing  In 
South  America. 

In  my  own  exposure  of  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  German  consulates 
throughout  the  United  States  I  had  oc- 
casion to  establish  the  fact,  which  can 
be  proved  by  reference  to  our  own  Con- 
CRESsioNAL  RxcoRD,  that  the  many  Ger- 
man consulates  throughout  the  United 
States  are  used  to  a  very  large  extent  as 
agencies  of  r>ropaganda  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  glutting  this  country  with  its  In- 
sidious propaganda.  AH  these  activities 
which  now  exist  to  such  a  large  extent  in 
South  America  were  tried  in  this  coun- 
try. It  was  only  due  to  our  own  vigilance 
and  the  fact  that  Congress  has  ever  been 
alert  to  suppress  such  activities  that  our 
German  consulates  in  this  country  have 
been  brought  tc  some  measure  of  con- 
trol, although  I  am  sure  that  we  have  not 
gone  far  enough  in  suppressing  all  anti- 
American  activities  which  emanate  from 
German  consulates  In  this  coimtry. 
Nevertheless,  a  beginning  was  made,  and 
largely  through  the  vigilance  of  our  State 
Department  it  was  possible  to  expose 
some  of  the  more  glaring  violations  of 
International  comity  by  the  German  con- 
suls in  this  country. 

I  am  sure  that  this  House  will  ever 
watchfully  continue  to  pay  its  attention 
to  the  work  of  these  German  consulates, 
and  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  these 
consulates  to  become  what  they  seek  to 
become— centers  of  espionage. 

At  this  point,  my  friends,  I  wish  to 
can  your  attention  to  a  very  serious  leak 
in  the  matter  of  freezing  foreign  funds. 
This  Government  saw  fit  to  freeze  the 
funds  of  all  nations  which  are  occupied 
or  under  the  domination  of  Germany, 
but  we  have  not  seen  fit  to  freeze  Ger- 
man funds,  so  that  it  is  still  possible  for 
Germans  to  transfer  their  assets  to 
Mexico,  and  every  day  large  amounts  of 
money  are  being  diverted  to  Mexico  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  the  sabotage  and 
espionage  work  which  otherwise  was  In- 
festing the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Thus,  it  becomes  doubly  necessary  to 


examine  into  the  situation  prevailing 
south  of  the  border,  and  I  am  sure  that 
if  the  Mexican  Government  will  see  fit 
to  cooperate  with  us,  it  will  gain  the 
benefit  of  our  experience  In  tracking 
down  subversive  agitators  and  keep 
them  under  their  own  surveillance.  In 
this  connection  it  is  very  interesting  to 
observe  that  because  of  the  cooperation 
this  country  received  from  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  it  was  possible  to  clean 
house  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  get  rid  of 
the  most  daring  and  glaring  members 
of  this  espionage  group  in  that  locality. 

We  must  not  forget  that  in  the  city  of 
New  York  there  is  an  institution  known 
as  the  German  Library  of  Information 
which  seemingly  still  operates  without 
restraint  and  which  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  effective  centers  of  Nazi  propa- 
ganda anywhere  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Nor  must  we  forget  the  Ger- 
man American  Board  of  Trade  in  the 
city  of  New  York  which  is  likewise  an 
arm  of  the  German  Government  operat- 
ing as  the  headquarters  of  the  entire 
German  economic  system  in  the  North 
American  area. 

Totalitarian  methods  are  much  more 
devious  than  those  with  which  we  are 
familiar  and  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed. We  feel  that  there  is  a  logi- 
cal way  of  coping  with  a  situation  such 
as  the  one  I  described  heretofore.  The 
totalitarian  powers  do  not  work  that  way 
at  all.  What  they  do  is  enlist  the 
services  of  every  man  and  woman  and 
child  and,  by  pushing  and  pressing  from 
all  directions  at  once,  they  are  able  to 
achieve  results  where  our  democratic 
set-up  is  wholly  incapable  of  coping  with 
the  situation. 

It  was  therefore  a  great  source  of 
gratification  to  me  that  I  was  able  to 
learn  that  the  Federal  grand  jury  in  the 
district  of  New  York  saw  fit  to  indict 
the  manager  of  a  German  news  agency 
known  as  Trans-Ocean,  as  well  as  an 
employee  of  that  agency,  for  noncom- 
pliance with  the  law  relating  to  regis- 
try of  foreign  agents,  a  law  which  was 
enacted  by  Congress  after  the  committee 
of  which  I  was  a  member  and  vici  chair- 
man saw  fit  to  recommend  such  a  stat- 
ute to  this  House.  I  feel  that  my  work 
of  8  years'  standing  is  beginning  to  bear 
fruit,  and  I  hope  that  In  the  not-too-dis- 
tant future  all  foreign  agitators,  spies, 
and  saboteurs  will  be  put  where  they 
belong. 

Many  years  ago  It  became  quite  ob- 
vious that  in  Brazil  particularly  there 
was  a  large-scale  German  colony  and 
that  since  Hitler  came  Into  power  that 
colony  became  the  springboard  from 
which  all  antidemocratic  activities  were 
launched.  Hitler  sent  his  district  lead- 
ers, county  leaders,  and  state  leaders 
down  to  Brazil  to  organize  the  German 
people  into  a  compact  group. 

The  same  policy  was  adopted  with  ref- 
erence to  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Chile, 
Ecuador,  and  other  countries.  Every- 
where the  technique  was  the  same.  You 
send  down  an  organizer,  who  takes 
charge  of  the  particular  population,  mak- 
ing various  members  of  the  German  col- 
ony act  as  a  unit  in  all  matters,  and  in 
due  course  you  have  an  army  on  your 


hands  which  will  fight  at  will  and  by 
direction  of  this  foreign  agent.  This  has 
been  the  modus  operandi  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  South  America. 
In  this  way  every  German  tourist  and 
every  German  resident,  teacher,  and  even 
German  servant  girls  were  part  of  a  ruth- 
less machine  which  aims  to  dominate  the 
world.  Each  has  assigned  to  him  or  her 
a  special  function  and  each  will  be  the 
particular  means  by  which  our  democracy 
will  be  overthrown.  Such  at  least  is  the 
scheme  and  plan  of  the  master  who  sent 
all  these  agitators  to  the  South  American 
countries,  and  it  requires  great  vigilance 
on  our  own  part  to  prevent  these  agitators 
from  becoming  a  menace  to  our  own  se- 
curity and  defense. 

Our  national  defense  requires,  in  the 
words  of  our  President,  that  we  give  an 
all-out  aid  to  all  democracies  wherever 
they  find  themselves  beset  by  totalitarian 
aggressors.  The  democracies  of  South 
America  are  now  In  this  very  position. 
By  subtle  propaganda  and  deft  working 
from  within  the  Nazi  regime  has  obtained 
a  strong  foothold  on  these  many  South 
American  lands,  which  In  turn  would  Im- 
pair and  destroy  the  efficiency  of  our  own 
national  defense. 

It  might  perhaps  be  a  good  Idea  for 
the  President  to  call  together  a  conven- 
tion of  all  the  heads  of  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can governments  to  meet  in  Washington 
and  to  decide  in  which  way  this  defense 
of  our  hemisphere  could  be  made  more 
effective.  I  am  sure  that  one  of  the  ways 
by  which  this  defense  could  be  made  very 
strong  win  be  by  close  supervision  of  all 
activities  by  foreign  agitators  through- 
out our  hemisphere.  Only  by  continuous 
vigilance  can  we  find  the  means  of  our 
own  national  defense. 

I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  by 
without  expressing  my  particular  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  of  two  outstanding 
statesmen  in  Latin  America  who  have 
done  everything  in  their  power  to  clean 
house  within  their  respective  borders. 
One  of  them  Is  the  President  of  Cuba, 
Col.  Pulgencio  Batista,  and  the  other  Is 
the  former  head  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, General  TruJIUo.  These  men 
have  performed  a  real  yeoman  service 
and  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  American 
people  for  having  in  their  own  way  done 
away  with  and  cleared  up  a  great  deal  of 
subversive  activities  which  otherwise 
would  menace  not  only  their  own  country 
but  the  United  States  as  well. 


The  Strike  Situation  in  Re  National 
Defense 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  March  26. 1941 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation  has  become  tbor- 
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oughly  aroused  by  the  epidemic  of  strikes 
which  has  been  dangerously  delaying  na- 
tional-defense work.  Letters  and  tele- 
grams are  beginning  to  reach  Members 
of  Congress  from  citizens  all  over  the 
United  States  who  are  becoming  alarmed 
and  indignant  that  the  Nation's  needs 
in  its  hour  of  peril  are  being  utilized,  ap- 
parently, by  some  labor  leaders  for  their 
own  personal  and  official  profit  and 
power  without  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

Those  Members  of  the  Congress  who, 
like  myself,  have,  down  the  years,  been 
the  friends  and  champions  of  organized 
labor  hope  that  only  a  few  of  the  labor 
leaders  are  guilty  of  demanding  extor- 
tionate fees  from  free  American  citizens 
for  permits  to  work  on  national-defense 
projects.  The  real  friends  of  organized 
labor  in  the  Congress  hope  that  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  labor  leaders 
are  guilty  of  bringing  about  strikes  in 
defense  Industries  In  order  to  increase 
the  dues  income  of  their  unions,  their 
powers  over  the  unions,  and  to  augment 
the  political  powers  which  some  labor 
leaders  are  seeking  to  extend  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  national  defense. 

The  real  friends  of  organized  labor  In 
the  Congress  are  seriously  embarrassed 
by  these  unwholesome  and  un-American 
attitudes  exhibited  in  various  ways  by 
some  labor  leaders.  We  like  to  believe, 
we  want  to  believe,  we  do  believe,  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  American  working- 
men  are  just  as  patriotic  as  any  class  of 
citizens  in  the  country,  but  we  friends  of 
labor  in  the  Congress  are  afraid  that 
labor  may  be  misled  by  self-seeking  lead- 
ers Into  sacrificing  the  good  will  of  the 
American  people.  That  would  be  a 
tragic  thing  to  happen  to  the  organized 
American  wage  earners. 

The  good  will  of  the  general  public  in 
America  is  vitally  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  all  that  labor  has  gained  in 
the  last  20  years. 

Labor  itself  must  put  an  end  to  these 
strikes.  It  is  obvious  the  administration 
is  still  temporizing  with  the  problem. 
Tlie  President  recently  named  an  11- 
man  Mediation  Board.  That  Board  was 
supposed  to  operate  to  prevent  strikes  in 
the  same  way  the  Railway  Labor  Media- 
tion Board  does.  The  President  left  a 
fatal  flaw  in  his  set-up.  The  Mediation 
Board  cannot  touch  a  single  strike  or 
dispute  in  defense  industries  until  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Madam  Perkins,  cer- 
tifies the  strike  or  labor  dispute  to  the 
Board  for  action.  Before  doing  that. 
Madam  Perkins  Is  empowered  to  decide 
two  questions:  First,  whether,  in  her 
opinion,  any  strike  or  labor  dispute  does 
in  fact  delay  or  threaten  to  delay  the  de- 
fense program;  second,  having  decided 
that  point,  whether  or  not  a  bureau  in 
her  own  Department— the  United  States 
Conciliation  Service — can  handle  such 
strike  or  dispute  without  referring  it  to 
the  Mediation  Board. 

Under  this  set-up.  If  the  Army  officials, 
the  Navy  officials,  the  O.  P.  M.,  and  any 
or  every  other  agency  of  Government 
might  be  convinced  a  strike  or  labor  dis- 
pute was,  in  fact,  delaying  progress  of  the 
defense  program,  it  would  still  remain  for 
Madam  Perkins  to  take  all  the  time  she 


might  deem  necessary  to  determine  the 
two  Important  questions  prerequisite  to 
certificp.tion  to  the  Mediation  Board  for 
action,  namely,  whether  Madam  Perkins 
believed  the  strike  or  dispute  was  damag- 
ing the  national -defense  program,  and 
whether  she  believed  her  Department's 
own  Conciliation  Service  might  handle 
the  situation  without  the  help  of  the 
Mediation  Board. 

Obviously,  the  effective  way  to  have  the 
Mediation  Board  operate  would  be  to 
have  it  work  directly  with  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  and  the  appro- 
priate Army  and  Navy  officials,  leaving 
the  Labor  Department  to  handle  its  rou- 
tine peacetime  duties. 

As  it  is,  the  Mediation  Board  cannot  be 
anything  more  than  a  secondary  fact- 
finding commission  and  Information 
bureau  to  try  to  bring  about,  by  Influ- 
encing public  opinion,  results  which  the 
Railway  Mediation  Board  has  long  since 
proved  can  be  achieved  In  another,  and 
vastly  more  efficient,  way. 

It  is  regrettable — and  dangerous — that 
the  administration  does  not  see  fit  to 
meet  this  menace  of  strikes  and  labor 
disputes  which  are  threatening  national 
defense,  and  which.  If  allowed  to  go  suffi- 
ciently long,  could  do  to  this  country 
what  the  same  kind  of  strikes  and  labor 
disputes  did  to  Prance. 


St  Patrick's  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  McKEOUGH 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  March  26. 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  P.  McGRANERY, 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  McKEOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  James  P.  McGranery 
on  March  17,  1941,  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Society  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St. 
Patrick,  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Phila- 
delphia, in  response  to  the  toast  to  the 
United  States: 

Mr.  Preeldent,  reverend  clergy.  dlBtin- 
guished  guests,  and  fellow  members  of  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  Saint  Patrick.  It  is  a  happy 
and  hallowed  occasion  when  once  again  on 
the  feast  day  of  Ireland's  great  saint  we  gather 
together  as  friendly  sons  of  Saint  Patrick  and 
raise  our  glasses.  "Beaded  bubbles  winking  at 
the  brim,"  to  toast  the  United  States — the 
country  of  our  first  loyalty,  the  land  where 
our  Irish  ancestors  gained  the  freedom  of 
their  heart's  desire. 

It  is  a  particvilar  joy  and  privilege  for  me — 
as  a  member  of  this  truly  American  organiza- 
tion— to  respond  to  the  toast  to  the  United 
States,  and  I  answer  with  renewed  oath  of 
fealty  to  this  our  beloved  America.  I  answer 
with  my  heart,  as  any  American  In  whose 
veins  flows  the  blood  of  Ireland  m\ut  answer, 


when  speaking  of  the  United  States,  the  final 
bulwark  of  man's  liberty  today. 

It  was  James  Stephens,  that  most  charac- 
teristic of  Irish  writers,  who  quoted  the  phi- 
losopher as  saying:  "That  the  head  does  not 
hear  anything  until  the  heart  has  listened, 
and  that  what  the  heart  knows  today  the 
head  will  understand  tomorrow." 

No  wonder,  then,  that  our  hearts  are  full 
this  evening  with  a  knowledge  that  has  come 
down  through  the  one  hundred  three  score 
and  ten  years  passed  since  this  group  first 
organized  to  aid  future  Americans  who  might 
emigrate  from  Ireland.  A  few  minutes  ago, 
as  I  saw  your  upraised  goblets,  I  visioned 
Joining  with  you  in  that  toast  one  who  was 
himself  a  friendly  son  of  St.  Patrick,  and  who 
was  also  the  father  of  these  United  States. 

And  the  echo  of  some  of  his  words  re- 
sounded in  my  memory — those  well-chosen 
words  in  his  first  inaugural  address: 

"The  preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  of  lib- 
erty and  the  destiny  of  the  republican  model 
of  government  are  Jtistly  considered  •  •  • 
deeply.  •  •  •  finally,  staked  on  the  ex- 
periment intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  Amer- 
ican people." 

If  that  were  true  In  1789 — and  no  one  dare 
deny  it — ^how  much  more  significant  is  that 
statement  today. 

In  the  time  of  Washington  the  spirit  of 
democracy  was  inspiring  a  new  nation  bom 
in  spite  of  the  alien  influences  of  contem- 
porary nations.  In  the  time  of  Lincoln  the 
spirit  of  democracy  was  revivifying  itself  In 
the  face  of  alien  Influences  within  the  Na- 
tion. Today  the  spirit  of  democracy  must 
rearm  against  hostile  forces  not  only  abroad 
but  also  at  home. 

We  hear  much  of  the  need  for  defense 
material,  for  reorganization  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy.  And  your  Congress  has  devoted 
Itself  to  the  task  of  materially  rearming  the 
United  States,  at  the  same  time  providing 
material  aid  for  victims  of  aggression. 

For  from  the  beginning  it  has  been  demon- 
strated, as  that  great  Secretary  of  State, 
CordeU  Hull,  has  so  well  expressed  it,  that: 

"For  us  to  withhold  aid  to  victims  of  atUck 
would  not  result  In  a  restoration  of  peace. 
It  would  merely  tend  to  perpetuate  the  en- 
slavement of  nations  already  Invaded  and 
subjugated  and  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  v.ould-be  conquerors  to  gather  strength 
for  an  attack  against  us." 

Therefore  during  the  week  Jtist  concluded 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Bepresentativea 
of  the  United  States  voted  and  the  President 
signed  the  aid-to-democracle«  bill,  which  will 
speed  to  Greece,  to  China,  to  Britain  the 
ships,  the  planes,  the  food,  the  guns,  the  am- 
munition, and  the  suppUes  of  aU  kinds  re- 
quired for  them  to  continue  to  wage  war 
against  their  totalitarian  foes.  The  pagan 
forces  that  would  enslave  the  world  learned 
during  this  last  week  that  the  United  States 
is  eager,  ready,  and  flt  to  be  the  arsenal  of 
democracy,  as  President  Roosevelt  long  since 
foretold. 

During  these  many  months  the  Gongreaa 
has  provided  for  a  two-ocean  Navy,  for  ade- 
quate defenses  on  land,  on  sea.  and  In  the 
air.  Appropriate  legislation  has  for  a  fixed 
period  enrolled  In  the  Army  our  young  men 
that  they  might  be  adequately  trained  to 
defend  their  country.  Public -spirited  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  and  of  management  have 
given  of  their  time  and  of  their  energy  in 
organizing  the  assembly  lines  to  produce  the 
material  needed  by  the  force*  of  democracy 
on  the  baUleflclds  abroad  and  in  the  train- 
ing camps  at  home.  Already  under  congrec- 
slonal  appropriation  $28,500,000,000  have  been 
set  aside  to  purchase  implements  and  material 
required  to  carry  out  our  program  of  national 
defense. 

And  during  this  week  juat  beginning,  under 
a  special  rule  there  will  be  brought  to  tba 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bUl 
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wtoith  will  authorize  the  expenditure  of  an- 
other •7.000.000.000  to  pay  the  costa  con- 
templated by  the  ald-to-democracles  bill.  Of 
this  sum.  In  my  Judgment,  about  $2,054,- 
000,000  will  purchase  airplanes;  $362,000,000 
will  purchase  tanks,  trucks,  and  armored 
cars:  $629,000,000  will  purchase  ships;  $1,343,- 
000.000  will  purchase  ordnance  supplies,  gun 
paru,  and  ammunition;  and  $1,350,000,000 
will  purchase  agrloiltural  and  similar  com- 
modities. 

It  Is  my  conviction  as  I  stand  before  you 
this  evening  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  pass  tills  bill  and  will  send  It  to  the 
Senate  with  all  the  patriotic  q)eed  asked  by 
our  great  President. 

The  Republic  of  the  United  States  has 
visibly  demonstrated  to  the  world  of  dictator- 
ship that  democracy  can  function  with  ef- 
ficiency and  unity  In  the  face  of  menace  from 
abroad. 

It  will  continue  to  do  so  because  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  are  themselves  the 
sons  of  men,  plain  men,  who  came  here  from 
far  countries,  seeking  liberty. 

And  so,  thotigh  they  may  differ  about  many 
things,  and  please  God,  they  always  will  share 
points  of  disagreement,  nevertheless  they  are 
united  against  foreign  threats  to  our  democ- 
racy. 

All  the  activity  for  defense  of  our  rights, 
and  of  the  rights  of  others,  to  democracy  has 
'-  been  carried  on  within  the  framework  of  the 
Constitution  and  without  violation  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  We  have  maintained  free- 
dom of  religious  worship,  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  elec- 
tions, while  in  other  parts  of  the  world  free- 
dom Is  rapidly  being  replaced  by  slavery. 

The  sacred  fire  of  liberty  has  Indeed  been 
kept  burning  on  these  shores — although  there 
is  a  black-out  abroad — whether  we  look  east 
or  west. 

We  have  organized  and  rearmed;  we  are 
rearming  materially  to  shield  the  flame  of 
democracy.  But  we  must  also  rearm  spirit- 
ually if  otir  program  of  defense  is  to  be 
effective. 

The  spiritual  stamina  of  our  people  must 
".,e  renewed;  our  spiritual  vigor  must  be  in- 
creased, for  a  time  of  trial  is  at  hand,  and 
only  with  the  spiritual  armor  of  brave  souls 
and  stout  hearts  will  we  survive  the  test  that 
is  coming. 

The  stout-hearted  men  of  Erin  who  were 
our  forebears  shared  that  qilritual  armor 
with  the  men  who  walked  barefoot  at  Val- 
ley Forge,  with  the  men  who  smiled — even 
If  a  bit  grimly — during  the  tedious  and 
troubled  times  of  the  reconstruction. 

Because  these  men  knew  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice,  the  light  of  freedom  has  continued 
to  glow  through  the  darkness  of  the  years. 
And  the  same  spirit  of  sacrifice  will  be  called 
for  from  our  generation  of  Americans  as  we 
begin  to  p«y  the  price  of  defending  de- 
mocracy. 

The  cost  of  liberty,  though  high,  I  am  con- 
vinced will  be  met  by  our  fellow  Americans 
with  courage  and  realism.  The  true  story 
of  the  gallant  defenders  of  democracy  in  our 
age  will  be  the  tale  of  the  average  American 
who,  while  going  about  his  dally  work — sup- 
porting wife  and  children — ^wlll  be  con- 
tributing his  share,  through  taxes,  of  the 
tremendous  cost  of  the  defense  of  freedom 
in  the  world.  He  will  be  another  unsung 
hero  of  the  humdrum.  No  medals  will  adorn 
tils  breast.  No  military  titles  will  precede 
bis  name.  But  It  will  be  his  willing  sacri- 
fice of  luxuries,  perhaps  even  of  necessities, 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  oxir  Nation  to 
continue  free  for  his  children,  and  for  his 
\     dilldren's  children. 

The  spirit  that  will  animate  him  will  be  the 
American  spirit,  rearmed  and  refortlfied.  It 
!■  the  same  spirit  that  inspired  otir  fore- 


fathers to  inunlgrate  to  the  shores  of  these 
United  States,  the  land  of  liberty,  their  heart's 
desire.  It  is  the  same  spirit  that  has  filled 
the  hearts  of  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick 
since  1T71.  It  is  the  same  spirit  that  In- 
spires us  as  we  are  gathered  here  to  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  to  the  demo- 
cratic Ideals  of  these  United  States,  and  to 
the  eternal  truths  of  our  divine  creator. 
May  Ckxl  bless  these  United  States. 


SeTen  Billion  for  Britain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Strikes  Are  Dangerous 
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Wednesday,  March  26. 1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  MADISON  (IND.) 
COURIER 


Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  of 
March  13.  entitled  "Seven  Billion  for 
Britain,"  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Garber,  editor  of 
the  Madison  Courier,  Madison,  Ind.: 

(From  the  Madison  (Ind.)  Courier  of  March 
13.  1041] 

SEVEN  BUXION  rOH  BRITAIN 

Perhaps  it  was  intentional,  or  possibly  just 
a  coincidence,  but  the  Roosevelt  request  for 
$7,000,000,000  to  finance  the  ald-to-Britain 
bill  set  the  exact  sum  that  Woodrow  Wilson 
sought  to  take  this  Nation  into  the  World 
War  24  years  ago. 

Wilson  sought  to  impress  the  enemy  with 
the  financial  strength  of  the  United  States 
and  its  Intention  to  carry  on  in  such  a  big 
way  that  there  could  be  no  escape  from  its 
power,  and  Roosevelt  is  ci-edlted  by  his 
friends  with  having  the  same  ambition. 

In  carrying  out  this  policy  of  overwhelm- 
ing the  enemy  with  the  size  of  the  American 
effort  the  Wilson  administration  ran  the 
public  debt  from  » 1,000 ,000, 000  in  AprU  1917 
to  $27,000,000,000  in  November  1918  and  spent 
more  in  18  months  than  Grea.  Britain  and 
France  spent  in  4  years  and  more. 

It  was  this  policy  of  breaking  hearts  by  the 
size  of  the  American  expenditures  that 
brought  Muscle  Shoals  into  being,  that 
planted  embryo  steel  plants  here  and  there 
over  the  Nation  and  caused  the  billion-dollar 
airplane  effort  and  Hog  Island,  all  of  which 
had  no  direct  effect  upon  the  war  but  added 
about  half  of  the  debt. 

Starting  with  almost  fifty  billions  of  public 
debt  rather  than  a  mere  one  billion  as  was 
the  case  in  1917,  It  may  be  better  policy  to 
impress  the  enemy  with  a  determination  to 
spend  freely  but  also  wisely  and  at  such  a 
pace  as  may  l^e  kept  up  over  a  term  of  years 
and  not  as  a  spendthrift  handles  money  care- 
lessly and  then  finds  himself  unable  to  com- 
plete the  effort. 

Every  group  of  reformers  has  found  some 
way  to  hitch  their  cause  to  national  defense, 
and  unless  some  restraining  infiuence  is 
placed  upon  the  aid  to  Britain  there  is  a  real 
danger  that  the  move  will  become  so  bur- 
dened with  extraneous  matter  and  so  waste- 
f\il  that  the  Nation  will  be  unduly  weakened 
before  the  desired  end  la  gained. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 
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EDITORIAL    BY    COL.    E.    B.    HOWARD 


Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  very  worth- 
while, common-sense  editorial  in  the 
Wheaton  (Minn.)  Gazette  of  March  21 
on  the  strike  situation.  Col.  E.  E.  Howard 
brings  out  in  this  editorial  the  danger  to 
our  Nation  at  this  time  of  the  strikes 
hampering  our  national  defense,  and  I 
wholeheartedly  commend  this  editorial 
to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Wheaton  (Minn.)  Gazette  of  March 
21.  1941) 

While  President  Roosevelt  has  been  in- 
clined to  minimize  the  effect  that  strikes  have 
had  in  hampering  defense  efforts,  there  were 
31  strikes  going  on  the  first  of  this  week. 

There  have  been  twice  as  many  strikes  in 
1941  as  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  Many 
of  these  strikes  are  over  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  question  of  which  union  shall 
control  the  workers  on  a  Job.  They  are  known 
as  Jurisdictional  disputes. 

If  we  are  to  have  "all-out  defense"  meas- 
ures, it  is  certain  that  we  cannot  be  successful 
without  the  cooperation  of  employers  and 
labor. 

Labor  must  realize  that  it  has  a  stake  in 
our  democracy  which  must  he  defended. 
What  became  of  the  unions  in  Germany  and 
Italy?  What  would  become  of  the  social  gains 
made  in  the  United  States  if  Hitler  took  over? 

National  defense  will  require  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  every  American.  When  thousands 
of  yovmg  men  are  being  called  to  serve  a  yeeur 
or  more  at  $21  up  per  month,  is  it  too  much 
to  ask  the  laborer  to  refrain  from  holding  up 
work  vital  to  the  supplying  of  these  men  with 
the  arms  and  anununition  needed  for  a  suc- 
cessful defense? 

The  young  men  Inducted  into  the  Army 
do  not  have  the  right  to  quit  and  go  home. 
They  are  serving  Uncle  Sam.  Workers  on 
defense  industries,  even  though  paid  by  a 
private  employer  or  a  corp>oratlon,  yet  are 
working  for  Uncle  Sam  when  they  are  mak- 
ing guns,  cars,  or  powder  needed  by  the 
Army.  While  they  get  paid  2  to  10  times 
as  much  as  the  draftee,  yet  they  want  the 
privilege  of  striking  to  get  higher  pay. 

Much  talk  is  heard  of  the  right  to  strike. 
Time  was  when  Americans  believed  that 
anyone  who  quit  a  Job  had  every  right  in 
the  world  to  do  it  but  he  had  no  right  to  keep 
anyone  else,  by  force  or  intimidation,  from 
taking  the  Job  he  vacated.  Today  it  seems 
any  outfit  of  "hooligans"  that  calls  itself  a 
branch  of  a  union  can  commit  almost  any 
act  of  violence  and  get  by  with  it. 

The  political  strength  of  union  labor  seems 
to  have  grown  so  great  that  no  man  in  high 
oCQce  dares  question  any  act  of  a  union  or 
Its  members.  When  it  comes  to  a  question 
of  seriovisly  interfering  with  defense  meas- 
ures  though,   public    opinion   will   demand 


that  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  be  placed 
above  all  else. 

Strikes  have  no  place  in  the  picture  while 
the  emergency  exists. 


Letter  to  Hon.  Marriner  S.  Ecdet  in 
Answer  to  Charge  of  Inflation  Against 
Proposal  That  Goyemment  Can  Save 
$2,000,000,000  a  Year  in  Interest 
Charges 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  trsjia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ilEPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  25.  1941 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  good 
slogan,  or  "catch"  phrase,  is  oftentimes 
sufficient  to  crush  and  absolutely  stop 
the  timid,  afraid,  and  uncourageous  per- 
son. If  anyone  sugg«;sts  a  sound,  feasible 
plan  that  cannot  be  answered  that  is 
against  the  interest  of  the  few  money 
changers,  who  have  been  controlling  our 
monetary  system  for  so  many  years,  he 
has  hurled  at  him  Immediately  such 
phrases  as  "inflation."  "printing-press 
money,"  "baloney  dollars,"  and  other 
similar  phrases  and  slogans.  Some  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  accept  a  slogan  as  a 
truth,  since  they  hear  it  repeated  so 
much  and  so  often. 

COVESNMENT    OmXESt    BUBOEN    CSEATLT 
XNCBXASED 

In  the  case  of  oui-  money  system  the 
payment  by  the  Government  of  interest 
on  bonds  for  the  first  25  or  50  years  of 
our  Government's  existence,  when  the 
amount  of  interest  paid  each  year  by  the 
Government  seldom  exceeded  $3,000,000 
per  year,  was  not  burdensome;  and  pos- 
sibly it  was  not  so  bad  up  unMl  25  years 
ago,  when  our  Government  seldom  paid 
more  than  $25,000,000  a  year  in  interest 
charges.  But  now,  when  the  interest 
burden  on  the  Federal  Government 
alone  has  increased  to  more  than  $1,000,- 
000,000  a  year — and  next  year  it  will  be 
at  the  rate  of  $2,000,000,000  a  year— it  is 
time  for  sane,  sensible  people  to  sit  down 
and  reason  this  thing  out;  and  if  there 
is  a  way  that  this  interest  can  be  saved 
without  jeopardizing  the  country's  wel- 
fare, it  should  be  done. 

Whenever  you  talk  about  depriving  the 
greedy  of  a  few  billion  dollars  you  will 
certainly  have  plenty  of  opposition. 
You  may  well  expect  those  who  are  sel- 
fishly interested  to  disseminate  their 
slogans  and  phrases  all  over  this  Nation 
through  the  use  of  every  means  of  com- 
munication possible.  The  people  of  this 
country  cannot  understand  why  they 
have  to  pay  $2  for  every  $1  that  is  bor- 
rowed by  the  Federal  Government.  They 
carmot  understand  why  the  Government 
that  creates  both  bonds  and  money  must 
sell  Its  bonds  for  the  money  of  its  own 
creation  and  pay  interest  on  the  lK>nds 
each  year. 


MB.  XCCLCS' 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Honorable  Marriner  S.  Eccles,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  Washington, 
D.  C.  It  was  dated  March  21,  1941.  I 
replied  to  his  letter  March  24,  1941,  and 
after  I  had  mailed  my  reply  to  him  he 
not  only  made  public  his  letter  to  me  but 
he  also  delivered  a  copy  to  a  Member  of 
another  body  and  caused  It  to  be  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  I  wonder 
why  someone  in  the  House  did  not  sub- 
mit the  letter  for  the  Congressional 
Record? 

ME.   ECCLES    HAS   BECOME  MT  INSTRnCTOR 

This  does  not  meet  with  my  disap- 
proval. I  welcome  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  this  issue  into  the  open.  If 
those  of  us  who  entertain  the  views  en- 
tertained by  me  are  wrong,  our  argu- 
ments will  not  stand  the  light  of  day  and 
we  will  lose.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
are  right,  Mr.  Eccles  and  his  group  will 
lose.  Therefore,  it  is  very  pleasing  to  me 
to  thrash  this  issue  out  before  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  start  than  to 
get  an  imderstanding  between  ourselves 
as  to  what  each  is  contending  and  pro- 
posing. For  that  reason  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Eccles  is  not  a  reply  to  the  state- 
ments he  made  but  is  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  from  him  additional  informa- 
tion which  I  should  have  in  order  to 
adequately  reply  to  his  letter.  I  shall 
await  with  interest  his  reply  to  my  ques- 
tions. He  can  submit  them  with  the 
understanding  that  I  expect  to  place  his 
reply  in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
give  it  just  as  much  publicity  as  I  am 
giving  to  my  own  letter.  Mr.  Eccles  has 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  become  my  in- 
structor. This,  too,  is  all  right  with  me. 
All  I  ask  him  is  not  to  give  me  a  lecture 
and  stop  there.  He  should  also  submit 
to  questions.  If  I  am  misleading  the 
people,  as  alleged,  he  should  assist  me 
in  obtaining  the  correct  information.  I 
do  not  promise  to  be  an  apt  pupil  but  I 
will  be  a  willing  pupil,  anxious  to  learn, 
and  while  he  is  teaching  me  he  can  also 
teach  the  people,  many  of  whom  enter- 
tain the  same  views  I  do.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Eccles  will  not  try  to 
keep  his  light  under  a  bushel.  His  letter 
to  me  was  given  to  the  press  before  I  had 
time  to  reply.  He  is  not  trying  to  hide 
anything  that  is  favorable  to  himself. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Ck>NGSESS  or  THE  UNTTED  STATES, 

House  or  Representattvxs, 
Washington,  D.  C.  March  24,  1941. 

Hon.  Marbineb  S.  Eccucs, 

Chairman,  Board  of  Govemora, 
Federal  Reserve  System, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ecclss:  I  have  received  your  let- 
ter of  March  21,  1841,  and  I  expect  to  reply 
to  it  as  soon  as  I  have  the  time  to  do  so. 
It  is  my  belief  that  your  views  should  be 
given  to  the  public,  and  when  I  reply  to  your 
letter,  I  expect  to  insert  it  in  the  Concrxs-: 
8IONAL  Record,  along  with  my  reply. 

Before  replying  to  it,  and  in  order  to  get 
our  definitions  straight.  I  would  like  for  you 
to  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  Has  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System 
refused  to  comply  with  certain  laws,  which 
affect   governmental  Institutions,   including 


clTll  terylce.  because  the  Board  took  the  posi- 
tion that  It  Is  not  a  governmental  institu- 
tion? 

a.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Open  Markets 

Committee  has  the  greatest  power  and  influ- 
ence that  can  be  exercised  by  any  group  in 
connection  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking 
System?  (If  you  disagree  about  this,  please 
outline  the  tremendous  powers  that  can  be 
exercised  by  this  Committee  and  sUte 
wherein  these  powers  are  not  as  great  as  the 
powers  possessed  by  any  other  committee  or 
group  in  the  System.) 

3  Please  give  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  Open  Markets  Committee  and  the  insti- 
tutions in  which  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee, who  are  not  on  the  Board  of  Goy- 
emors,  are  connected. 

4.  Please  give  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  Advisory  Conunittee  and  the  name«  of  the 
companies  and  institutions  the  nwmbers  of 
this  Committee  are  connected  with. 

5.  I  have  asserted  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  issue  eltlier  interest-bearing  bonds 
or  money,  or  both  bonds  and  money.  Is  this 
a  correct  statement  or  not? 

6.  I  have  also  asserted  that  a  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  obtains  money  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  agent  for  the  cost  of  printing,  which 
is  approximately  30  cents  per  tl.OOO.  If  this 
statement  is  not  true,  please  Indicate  wherein 
it  is  imtrue. 

7.  I  have  also  asserted  that  Federal  Resem 
notes  that  are  paid  into  circulation  by  • 
Federal  Reserve  bank  are  not  obligations  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  bank,  but  these  note* 
state  on  their  face:  "United  States  Govern- 
ment promises  to  pay  upon  demand  

dollars  "  Am  I  correct  in  the  statement  that 
the  money  issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  is  obligations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  not  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and 
Is  the  same  a«  a  Government  nonlnterest- 
bearing  obligation? 

8.  I  have  stated  that  imder  ova  present 
system,  the  Treasury  can  sell  a  thousand- 
dollar  bond  providing  for  an  annual  interest 
payment  to  a  Texarkana,  Tex.,  bank  and  that 
the  Dallas  Federal  Reserve  Bank  could  take 
the  91,000  worth  of  Federal  Reserve  notes 
and  buy  these  bonds  from  the  Texarkana 
bank.  That  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  at  Dal- 
las could  continue  to  hold  the  Government 
bonds  until  due  and  collect  interest  each  year 
when  payable  from  the  Government;  that 
this  was,  in  effect,  permitting  a  privately 
owned  institution — the  Dallas  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank — to  use  the  Government's  credit 
free  of  charge  to  buy  an  interest-bearing  obli- 
gation, which  the  Government  must  continue 
to  pay  Interest  on.  Do  you  agree  that  this 
illustration  is  possible  under  our  present 
system?    If  not.  why  not? 

9.  Do  you  agree  with  my  statement  that 
the  private  commercial  banks  have  created 
by  bookkeeping  transactions  almost  120.000,- 
000.000  the  pa*t  few  years  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  United  States  Government  inter- 
est-bearing  obligations? 

If  you  agree  that  the  banks  create  this 
money,  do  you  also  agree  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  create  it  directly  without  having 
any  more  money  in  circulation  than  If  the 
banks  created  it? 

10.  Do  you  also  agree  that  the  Federal  Re> 
serve  Banking  System  creates  money  on  the 
Government's  credit  without  paying  the 
Government  anything  therefor? 

11.  Do  you  agree  further  that  the  same  se- 
curity that  is  behind  a  United  States  Gov- 
ernment bond  Is  behind  a  Federal  Reserve 
note,  which  is  a  Government  non-interest- 
bearing  obligation? 

12.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banking  System  should  be  wholly 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  United  States 
Government  throtigh  Its  duly  appointed 
representatives? 

13.  Is  it  a  fact  that  if  a  board  In  charge 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  Is  given  the 
powers,  which  were  recently  requested  in  m 
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special  report,  that  dangerous  Inflation  can 
be  prevented,  even  though  the  Government 
uses  Ita  own  credit  by  paying  money  Into 
clrctilatton  Instead  of  using  the  present  sys- 
tem? 

14.  If  In  answer  to  the  preceding  Interrog- 
atory you  state  that  the  powers  would  be 
Insufficient  under  the  circumstances,  what 
additional  powers  could  be  granted  by  Con- 
gress that  would  absolutely  control  and  pre- 
vent dangeroiis  inflation? 

15.  I  have  often  asserted  that  by  the  time 
the  Federal  Government  pays  a  long-term 
bond.  It  will  pay  as  much  in  Interest  as  on 
the  principal.  Do  you  agree  that  this  state- 
ment is  correct?  If  not,  give  me  your 
opinion. 

16.  Do  you  consider  the  title  to  the  gold  in 
the  United  States  Government  or  In  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks? 

17.  How  much  money  could  be  created  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System  under 
existing  laws  and  regulationtf  if  used  to  the 
limit  upon  the  gold  certificates  claimed  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  United  States 
Government  bonds  held  by  both  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  the  member  banks? 

18.  Is  it  true  that  the  Board  of  Governors 
have  agreed  upon  a  policy  to  pursue  that  will 
cause  an  Increase  In  Interest  rates  generally? 

19.  Is  it  true  or  not  true  that  you  personally 
believe  Interest  rates  should  be  much  higher? 

20.  Is  it  true  or  not  true  that  you  favor 
the  Federal  Government  taxing  the  Income 

'^  of  State  and  municipal  securities  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  an  increase  in  Interest 
rates  generally? 

21.  Please  state  your  answer  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  All  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  Is  owned  by  private  commercial 
banks  and  not  one  penny  of  It  Is  owned  by 
the  Government  or  the  people. 

(b)  The  Federal  Reserve  banks  pay  no 
taxes  whatsoever  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  only  pay  taxes  on  real  estate  to  the 
States  and  political  subdivisions  In  which 
they  are  located. 

(c)  Salaries  are  paid  to  individuals  con- 
nected with  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking 
System  up  to  •50.000  a  year. 

(d)  Practically  all  of  the  income  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  is  from  Government 
bonds  which  were  purchased  through  the 
free  use  of  the  Government's  credit. 

(e)  Although  the  original  law  required 
excess  profits  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
to  go  Into  the  Federal  Treasury,  at  this  time, 
under  existing  law.  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  do  not  pay  anything  into  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

23.  I  would  like  to  precede  this  question 
with  an  explanation.  My  proposal  is  for  the 
Government  to  pay  the  private  commercial 
banks  the  $138,000,000  that  they  have  In- 
vested In  stock  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank- 
ing System  and  for  the  Government  to  take 
over  the  System  and  operate  it  in  the  public 
Interest.  If  Congre^  should  enact  such  a 
law.  do  you  agree  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  could  accept  from  the  Treasury  non- 
Interest-bearlng  obligations  and  give  the 
Government  credit  upon  the  books  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  therefor,  permit  checks 
to  be  drawn  upon  the  account  by  the  Treas- 
ury, and  no  more  credit  or  money  would  be 
placed  in  circulation  than  If  Government 
Interest -bearing  bonds  had  been  issued  and 
■old  to  the  commercial  banks? 

23.  Do  you  agree  that  if  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banking  System  is  owned  by  the  Government 
and  Government  expenditures  are  financed 
as  proposed  by  me  that  there  will  be  no 
more  actual  money  printed  than  is  printed 
under  the  present  system? 

24.  Although  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  are  appointed  by  the  President,  Is 
It  a  fact  that  their  salaries  are  paid  by  the 
privately  owned  banks? 

For  your  Information,  I  am  not  advocating 
tbe  Issuance  of  any  kind  of  new  money  and 
am  not  advocating  abolishing  the  charging  of 
private  interest,  except  on  United  States  Gov- 


ernment obligations.  Further,  I  am  not  pro- 
posing for  the  Government  to  issue  money 
or  credit  with  no  expectation  of  it  being  paid. 
I  agree  that  some  one  mvist  pay  for  every- 
thing, and  If  the  Government  Issues  non- 
interest-bearing  bonds  under  my  proposal, 
they  could  be  paid  back  4  percent  a  year  and 
the  debt  entirely  liquidated  In  25  years, 
whereas  under  your  system,  if  4-percent  In- 
terest is  paid  each  year  for  26  years,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  still  owe  the  principal  of  the 
debt. 

When  you  have  replied  to  these  questions, 
and  I  hope  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  do 
so  at  an  early  date.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
answer  every  question  raised  In  your  letter 
of  March  21.  1941. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Wright  Patmam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  hoped  that  a  re- 
ply will  be  forthcoming  within  the  near 
future.  I  hope  his  replies  are  reasonably 
short  and  to  the  point.  In  order  that  the 
issues  between  us  may  be  clarified  easier 
and  more  quickly. 

MT    PROPOSAI, 

More  than  half  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  expressed 
themselves  in  favor  of  Government  own- 
ership of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
I  have  advocated  the  Government  owner- 
ship of  these  12  banks  for  many  years, 
and  my  proposal  embraces  more  than 
government  of  the  12  banks.  It  is  sub- 
stantially as  follows: 

First.  The  Government  to  acquire  the 
entire  ownership  and  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banking  System  by  paying 
the  member  private  commercial  banks 
the  $138,000,000  they  have  invested. 

Second.  Have  a  board  of  12  governors 
appointed  by  the  President,  each  repre- 
senting a  different  area  to  have  control 
of  the  system. 

Third.  Any  member  of  the  board,  or  all 
of  the  members  of  the  board,  subject  to 
removal  by  the  passage  In  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  of  a  resolution  ask- 
ing for  dismissal. 

Fourth.  Have  this  board  stabilize  the 
value  of  money  and  prevent  booms  and 
depressions,  which  we  have  suffered  every 
few  years.  Our  opponents  say  this  can- 
not be  done.  We  believe  it  can  be  done. 
We  know  the  present  system  has  failed, 
and  a  change  could  not  be  a  serious  mis- 
take. 

Fifth.  Directors  of  each  of  the  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Governors. 

Sixth.  Placing  all  Federal  Reserve  em- 
ployees under  civil  service. 

Seventh.  Abolishing  the  Federal  Advi- 
sory Council,  which  is  composed  of  pri- 
vate bankers,  and  who  have  demonstrated 
the  enormous  powers  they  exercise  over 
the  Board  of  Governors. 

Eighth.  The  private  commercial  bank- 
ers not  to  be  on  the  Federal  Open  Mar- 
kets Committee.  This  committee  to  be 
composed  of  the  12  members  of  the 
Board,  who  are  responsible  to  the  people 
and  subject  to  the  will  of  Congress. 

Ninth.  No  oflBcer  or  employee  of  any 
Federal  Reserve  bank  to  receive  an  an- 
nual salary  in  excess  of  $25,000. 

Tenth.  Permit  no  connection  between 
the  private  commercial  banks  and  the 
Board  of  Governors.  At  present  the  sal- 
aries of  the  Board  of  Governors  are  paid 
by  the  privately  owned  institutions. 

Eleventh.  Then  when  the  Government 
needs  money,  the  Treasury  can  deliver 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System 


Interest-bearing  bonds  and  receive  credit 
upon  the  books  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  for  the  amount  of  the  bonds. 
Checks  can  be  drawn  by  the  Treasury  to 
pay  any  debt  owed  by  the  Government. 
The  Government  owning  the  System, 
the  profits  from  the  interest  on  the 
bonds  will  flow  right  back  into  the  Treas- 
ury, unlike  the  present  system  where 
the  interest  Is  held  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banking  System  and  used  to  pay 
fabulous  salaries  and  extravagant  ex- 
penses. Or,  have  the  United  States 
Treasury  deliver  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banking  System  non-interest-bearing  ob- 
ligations and  have  the  System  give  the 
Treasury  credit  for  the  amount  of  the 
bonds.  Checks  can  be  drawn  upon  the 
account  and  any  debt  owed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment can  be  paid  as  at  present. 

Twelfth.  The  Board  of  Governors  to 
be  given  enormous  powers  over  excess 
reserves  and  sufficient  powers  to  abso- 
lutely stop  at  any  time  any  serious  threat 
of  dangerous  inflation.  The  plan  advo- 
cated by  the  special  report  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  in  a  communication  to 
Congress  recently  would  not  be  bad  if 
the  powers  are  exercised  by  a  Board 
that  is  more  subject  to  the  will  of  Con- 
gress, in  no  way  connected  with  the 
private  banking  system,  solely  under  ob- 
ligations to  the  people  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances their  salaries  paid  by  the 
privately  owned  institutions. 

If  this  plan  Is  placed  into  execution, 
it  is  my  contention  that  it  will  prevent 
dangerous  inflation.  It  will  save  the  tax- 
payers $2,000,000,000  a  year  in  interest. 
Our  entire  national  debt  can  be  liqui- 
dated in  25  years  by  paying  4  percent 
each  year  on  the  principal  of  the  bonds, 
instead  of  paying  4  percent  each  year  on 
the  interest  and  nothing  on  the  principal. 
Last,  but  not  least,  it  will  repeal  the  laws 
which  have  farmed  out  the  use  and  abuse 
of  the  Government's  credit  to  the  private 
commercial  banks. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

or  MINNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOU^  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 


Wednesday,  March  26. 1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  MINNESOTA  STATE 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota: 

Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  not 
to  repeal  or  modify  the  Embargo  Act  of 
1927  relating  to  importation  of  meats  from 
foreign  lands 

Whareas  as  a  result  of  repeated  outbreaks 
In  this  country  prior  to  1927  of  the  dreaded 
cattle  disease  known  as  rinderpest,  or  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  there  was  enacted  in  that 


year  a  congrewional  embargo  upon  the  ln>- 
portatlon  into  this  country  of  dressed  meats 
and  meat  products  from  any  country  where 
said  disease  exists;  and 

Whereas  prior  to  the  Imposition  of  the  em- 
bargo the  spread  of  that  disease  In  this 
country  demoralised  the  domestic  livestock 
Industry,  seriously  Jeopardized  the  public 
health,  and  restated  In  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars  by  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments and  by  the  livestock  Industry  for 
the  eradication  of  thiit  evil;  and 

Whereas  the  wisdom  of  that  congressional 
embargo,  embodied  to  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act,  has  been  indubitably  Justified,  as 
attested  by  the  fact  that  since  January  1, 
1927,  there  has  been  only  one  minor  outbreak 
of  that  disease — in  the  State  oi  California  In 
1929 — which  outbreak  has  since  been  traced 
directly  to  a  violation  of  Federal  regulations 
relating  to  the  unloading  of  certain  mate- 
rials; and 

Whereas  there  Is  Increasing  evidence  from 
authoritative  sources  that  a  serio\is  attempt 
Is  now  under  way  to  influence  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  Congress  to  cir- 
cumvent or  remove  the  embargo  upon  the 
Importation  of  dressed  meats  and  meat  prod- 
ucts for  the  benefit  of  certain  foreign  na- 
tions in  which  the  said  livestock  disease  is 
prevalent:  and 

Whereas  any  modification  of  that  embargo 
would  be  inimical  to  the  best  Interests  of  this 
Nation  and  would  cause  a  recurrence  of  the 
evils  existing  prior  to  1927  as  enumerated 
above;  and 

Whereas  the  agricultural  and  livestock  in- 
dustry of  this  Nation  Is  playing  and  .must 
continue  to  play  a  vital  and  indlspciisable 
part  In  the  program  of  national  defense,  and 
nothing  would  more  seriously  affect  that 
burden  and  the  program  of  national  defense 
than  a  relaxation  of  the  existing  barriers  to 
the  Importation  of  Infected  livestock:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  in  regular  session  assembled.  That 
we  hereby  respectfully  and  earnestly  impor- 
tune the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  reasons 
herein  stated,  to  resist  any  attempts  and  to 
refrain  from  any  action  designed  to  repeal, 
circumvent,  or  modify  the  Embargo  Act  of 
1927  relating  to  the  importation  of  dressed 
meats  and  meat  products  from  foreign  lands 
In  which  there  is  prevalent  the  livestock 
foot-and-mouth  disease;   be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  is  hereby  Instructed  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  presid- 
ing officers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  State  of  Minnesota  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


Tke  United  SUtes  "Neither  Reabstic  Nor 
Rational" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

or   MASSACHDBETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  March  26. 1941 


KDITORIAL    FROM    THE    BATUBDAT 
EVENINQ  POST 


Mr.  TINKHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 


ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  March  22, 
1941: 

[From  the  Satiuxlay  Evening  Pott  of  March 
22.  1941] 

THX  MXW  APOCALTPSI 

It  is  time  to  realize  that  this  country  has 
assumed  an  xmllmited  responsibility  for  the 
outcome  of  the  war.  This  means  simply  that 
anythtog  short  of  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
Nazi  principle  In  Europe  would  be  an  Ameri- 
can defeat. 

We  have  arrived  at  that  responsibility  with 
no  material  condition,  no  bargain,  no  stipu- 
lation beforehand — at  least  none  that  the 
American  people  are  aware  of — and,  so  far  as 
we  are  Informed,  with  no  realistic  political 
forethought.  The  premises  were  all  emo- 
tional. Beyond  the  fear  motive,  our  obliga- 
tion to  humanity,  to  civilization,  to  anything 
In  the  world  calling  itself  democracy  has  been 
passionately  acknowledged.  Almost  nothing 
has  been  said  about  oxir  rights. 

What  are  the  American  rights  In  this  war? 
Who  has  yet  defined  them?  What  steps  have 
been  taken  to  protect  them? 

We  know  for  sure  only  that  the  war  will 
sometime  end,  and  that  when  it  does  there 
will  be  some  kind  of  peace.  How  the  war  will 
end,  or  what  the  world  will  be  like  at  tfcat 
time,  we  do  not  know,  and  yet  the  possibili- 
ties are  few  and  may  be  stated. 

The  British  Empire  could  fall.  In  that  case 
we  should  be  at  war  with  Hitler,  facing  him 
alone,  and  how  that  would  turn  out  we  think 
we  know;  but  this,  we  believe,  is.  of  all  the 
posElbilities,  the  one  most  remote. 

The  German  thing  could  Itself  collapse. 
That  seems  unlikely  to  happen,  but  if  It  did, 
there  would  be  consequences  over  which,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  we  shoiild  have  no  control 
whatever.  What  would  the  next  state  of 
Europe  be,  and  what  should  we  have  to  say 
about  it?  The  probability  Is  that  we  should 
lose  everything  it  had  cost  us  to  assist  In 
bringing  that  sequel  to  pass,  and  be  expected 
besides  to  aid  to  the  reconstruction,  as  a 
duty,  on  the  ground  that  we  had  let  others 
do  the  fighting. 

It  could  come  to  a  kind  of  stalemate  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Germany.  That  is 
to  say.  Hitler  might  see  that  he  could  never 
conquer  the  British  with  the  American 
arsenal  behind  them,  and  so  abandon  that 
Idea  and  go  on  the  defensive  in  Europe;  and 
the  British  at  the  same  time  might  see,  as 
perhaps  ther  "ee  already,  that  even  with  the 
American  arsenal  behind  them,  they  wUl  be 
unable  to  reconquer  Europe  with  their  own 
manpower.  At  that  point  they  might  be 
strongly  lempted  to  consider  a  negotiated 
peace.  They  might  think  of  embracing  the 
Lothian  formula,  which  was  that  Great  Brit- 
ain should  detach  Itself  from  the  Emropean 
system,  simply  let  It  alone,  and  find  its  own 
future  in  the  world  system.  We  do  not  say 
this  Is  probable.  We  say  only  that  it  is  one 
of  the  pogsJbilities,  and  one  that  Is  bound  to 
be  taken  account  of  by  intelligent  statesman- 
ship. And  if  It  began  to  materialize,  what 
could  the  American  Government  do  about  It? 
What  hostage  has  been  taken  against  It? 
Definitely^  that  outcome  would  be  an  Amer- 
ican defeat.  There  would  exist  then  a  Eu- 
ropean system  under  Hitler,  a  world  system 
dominated  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  Amer- 
ican system.  How  could  the  rivalries  among 
them  be  resolved?  What  wotild  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  American  system? 

But  the  American  Government  has  said 
there  ahall  not  be  a  negotiated  peace.  The 
outcome  we  have  underwritten,  the  one  for 
which  we  have  assumed  an  iinllmited  respon- 
sibility. Is  a  complete  victory  over  the  Nazi 
prtoclple,  no  matter  how  long  it  may  take, 
nor  how  much  it  may  cost.  Anythtog  less, 
as  we  have  said,  would  be  an  American  defeat. 
Suppose  then  a  victory  to  that  shape,  since 
It  Is  the  only  ktod  we  can  accept.  What 
shall  we  do  with  itt  What  shaU  be  done 
with  the  Germans?  How  shall  the  prto- 
clple of  aggression  be  chatoed  down?    How 


shaU  the  age-old  racial  and  national  eon« 
filets  to  Europe  be  composed?  Shall  all  ths 
former  national  sovereignties  be  restored, 
and  If  so,  with  what  sureties  for  a  durable 
peace  among  them?  And  shall  the  new  oider 
be  trusted  to  keep  itself?  If  not,  who  shall 
keep  and  mtod  it?  And  when  aU  of  this  has 
been  arranged,  what  of  the  new  Anglo-Amer- 
ican world?    How  ahall  that  be  divided  up? 

The  only  answer  to  stwh  questions  as  these 
is  a  vague  romantic  assumption  that  when, 
by  the  exercise  of  its  Irresistible  economic 
power,  America  has  destroyed  the  terrible 
viper  of  Europe,  its  moral  authority  will  be 
irresistible,  Ux>.  and  the  Old  World  will  be 
happy  to  embrace  it. 

Mr.  Wlllkle  now  expoiuxls  that  idea.  "Oxip 
concern."  he  says,  "is  broader  than  the  wel- 
fare of  any  single  nation.  It  Is  that  the  area 
of  freedom  be  as  large  as  possible.  If  Briuin 
prevails,  the  enslaved  democracies  of  Europe 
will  revive."  When  he  was  asked  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  be 
specific,  to  say  what  democracies  and  what 
of  Finland,  he  answered:  "If  America  gives 
effective  aid  to  Britato.  America  will  domi- 
nate what  happens  alterward.  •  •  •  if 
we  give  her  that  effecUve  aid.  then  gentle- 
men such  as  you.  Senator,  will  determine 
whether  or  not  these  enslaved  democracies 
will  survive  •  •  •  If  America  gives  that 
effective  aid,  then  America  will  have  the 
power  to  determine  whether  the  captured 
democracies  of  Europe  survive.  And.  in  my 
Judgment.  American,  public  sentiment  will 
require  that  they  survive." 

We  think  there  have  been  few  more  touch- 
ing Illustrations  of  the  innocence  and  po- 
litical Immaturity  of  the  American  mind. 
Mr  Wlllkle  may  know  what  he  means  by 
the  democracies.  We  certainly  do  not.  We 
would  challenge  him  to  deftoe  them.  Was 
Greece  a  democracy?  Anyhow,  upon  all  na- 
tions from  Athens  to  Cathay  that  will  make 
the  genuflection  to  democracy  we  are  going 
to  confer  the  gift  of  life.  The  American 
Senate  can  do  that.  If  the  American  Senate 
cannot  do  It,  the  public  sentiment  of  Amer- 
ica will. 

And  then,  according  to  the  Tlslon  of  the 
President,  the  four  horsemen  of  American 
freedom  will  go  ridtog  to  all  comers  of  the 
earth — freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  con- 
science, freedom  from  fear,  and  freedom 
from  want— "which,  translated  into  world 
terms,  means  economic  understandings 
which  will  secure  to  every  nation  a  healthy 
peacetime  life  for  Its  inhabitants — every- 
where to  the  world."  "nils  vision,  not  of  a 
"distant  millennium,"  says  the  President,  but 
of  "a  kind  of  world  attainable  to  our  own 
time  and  generation,"  represents  the  Ameri- 
can war  aim.  A  New  E)eal  for  the  whole 
world,  planned  that  way,  and  financed  in  the 
begtonlng   with  American   billions. 

The  British,  who  live  in  the  world  In  a 
practical  way,  have  not  subscribed.  They 
have  steadily  refused  to  define  their  war 
alms  or  to  say  what  kind  of  world  they  are 
thtoklng  of  to  come  afterward.  What  they 
think  of  the  American  millennium  they  wisely 
do  not  say. 

Is  it  permitted  to  ask  what  America  will 
get  back?  Do  you  suppose  the  liberated 
democracies  of  Europe  to  their  gratitude  wUl 
buy  the  American  agricultural  surplus  to- 
stead  of  South  American  grain  and  meat  and 
cotton  at  lower  prices?  Or  can  you  imagine 
that  E^Irope  would  say  that  the  rich  Amer- 
ican people,  by  providing  the  only  weapons — 
if  that  were  all — had  tried  to  buy  the  right 
to  dominate  the  peace?  What  If  Europe 
shovUd  resent  our  moral  Imperialism?  And 
If  Europe  did  that,  what  could  we  do  about 
It?  Demand  our  weapons  back?  Or  ask  to 
be  paid  for  them  to  cash? 

We  are  being  neither  realistic  nor  rational. 
Mo  other  people  to  the  world  would  behave 
to  this  manner,  or  could  survive  If  they  did. 
The  world  we  now  undertake  to  save  is  one 
we  have  Imagined.  It  does  not  really  exist. 
But  for  all  we  have  said,  and  beyond  any 
reason,  the  tpirii  of  crusade  Is  a  noble  ; 
slon. 
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RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    HERMAN    P. 
KOPPLEMANN.   OP  CONNBCTICtJT 


Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  Include  the  following  address, 
which  I  delivered  over  the  radio  on 
March  23: 

The  project  to  improve  the  Connecticut 
River  between  Hartford  and  Holyoke  U  before 
Congress  again.  This  project  has  two  aspects. 
One  Is  navigation,  the  other  Is  power. 

Thia  project  waa  authorized  by  Congress  11 
years  ago.  Authority  then  was  given  to  a 
prlvat.e  power  company  to  construct  a  dam  at 
Enfield.  That  power  company  had  a  li- 
cense from  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
but  It  dldnt  raise  enough  caplUl  and  never 
exercised  that  license.  The  company  has 
since  gone  out  of  existence. 

In  1935.  6  years  ago.  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
authorized  the  Army  engineers  to  review  the 
whole  proposal  and  to  advise  Congress  wheth- 
er the  project  should  still  be  undertaken  and 
whether  changes  should  be  made  in  the  origi- 
nal plans.  As  a  result  of  their  further  study, 
the  Army  engineers  2  years  ago  again  recom- 
mended that  the  project  be  undertaken,  but 
this  time  they  recommended  that  the  power 
dam  at  Enfield  be  constructed  by  the  Federal 
Government  Instead  of  by  private  Interests. 
This  dam  Is  a  necessary  part  of  the  naviga- 
tion-Improvement plan,  but  a  substantial 
amount  of  electric  energy  can  be  produced 
there.  Therein  lies  a  focal  point  of  opposi- 
tion. 

The  House  committee  approved  the  Army 
engineers'  recommendation,  but  the  proposal 
was  defeated  in  the  House. 

It  is  now  before  us  again  for  consideration. 

First.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
changed  attitude  of  Connecticut  toward  this 
project.  Two  years  ago  the  entire  congres- 
sional delegation  opposed  it.  The  man  who 
was  then  Governor  opposed  it.  Speaking  for 
him.  witnesses  from  Connecticut  holding  offi- 
cial positions  appeared  before  the  committee 
in  opposition. 

This  year  I  am  glad  to  report  that  I  expect 
several  of  my  Connecticut  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it.  Our  efforts  are  considerably  bolstered 
by  the  open  mind  of  our  Governor  and  hi£ 
sincere  desire  that  the  benefits  of  cheaper 
power  be  made  available  to  Connecticut  resi- 
dents in  the  cities  as  well  as  in  the  villages. 

Now,  bear  in  mind  that  the  Army  and 
Federal  Power  Commiasion  engineers  are  ca- 
reer men.  Their  duty  is  to  state  the  merits 
and  the  demerits  of  proposals  of  this  nature 
solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  ultimate 
benefit  to  a  section  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  opposition  to  this  project  suggests  that 
the  dam  at  Enfield  will  increase  the  flood 
hazard.  This  question  was  raised  2  years  ago. 
It  was  raised  again  at  the  hearing  last  week. 

Col.  John  S.  Bragdon,  head  of  the  Army 
engineers  at  Providence,  and  the  engineers  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  flood  conditions  in  the  Con- 
^--n^tlcut  River  Valley.  They  told  me  the  dam 
coUbLnever  heighten  the  flood  level  by  more 
than  2  Inches.  I  was  guided  by  their  recom- 
mendations when  I  urged  Congress  and  the 
President  to  approve  the  project  and  fimds 
for  the  diking  system  at  Hartford  and  East 


Hartford,  as  well  as  the  comprehensive  flood- 
control  system  of  dams  and  reservoirs  along 
the  upper  Connecticut  River,  when  I  was 
your  representative  before.  Government  en- 
gineers are  emphatic  in  stating  that  there 
will  be  no  Increase  in  flood  hazards  If  the 
Enfield  Dam  is  built.  It  is  my  own  opinion 
that  flood  threats  are  only  a  scheme  to 
frighten  the  people  against  the  project. 

Naturally  for  construction  of  the  dam  some 
land  must  be  taken.  There  are  wild  nimors 
about  the  amount  of  land  which  will  be  need- 
ed. I  am  specifically  informed  by  the  engi- 
neers that  not  more  than  900  acres  will  be 
required,  not  9,000  as  reported  in  the  Courant. 
And  that  land  will  be  paid  for. 

This  is  the  first  project  of  its  kind  for 
Connecticut.  We  have  the  successful  ex- 
ample of  similar  projects  at  Bonneville  and 
Grand  Coulee  on  the  Columbia  River,  at 
BoTilder  Canyon  on  the  Colorado;  the  10  proj- 
ects on  the  Tennessee  River  and  Fort  Peck  on 
the  Missouri  River.  Other  projects  have  been 
built  and  are  being  built  on  other  rivers  of 
the  Nation.  The  natural  resources  in  those 
sections  have  tremendously  enhanced  in 
value.  The  people  of  those  sections  are  en- 
joying lower  electric  rates  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  from  private  utilities  too.  And  the 
private  utilities  are  still  making  handsome 
profits. 

In  this  great  crisis  in  o\ir  Nation's  history 
these  projects  are  Important  to  our  national 
defense. 

I  am  pleading  that  we  of  Connecticut  may 
have  the  same  advantages  which  wise  men 
have  secured  for  other  regions.  All  these 
projects  are  going  to  pay  for  themselves. 

The  opposition  now  proclaims  that  we 
should  concern  ourselves  only  with  flood- 
control  projects. 

You  remember,  during  the  flood-control 
fight  of  1936  and  1937,  that  we  asked  for  flood- 
control  projects.  The  question  of  power  did 
not  enter  into  our  plans.  It  was  this  same 
utility  opposition  to  this  power  dam  at  En- 
fleld  which  injected  the  question  of  power 
Into  the  flood-control  projects  at  that  time. 
They  knew  there  was  power  to  be  developed, 
and  they  attempted  to  sec\ire  for  themselves 
the  rights  over  that  power  for  999  years.  At 
that  time  I  agreed  to  accept  their  compact  if 
they  would  strike  out  all  reference  to  power. 
This  they  refused  to  do.  Now  that  they  know 
that  we  know  there  is  power  in  this  proposed 
Federal  navigation  dam  at  Enfield,  they 
piously  plead  for  flood  control  and  flood  con- 
trol only.    Aren't  they  cute? 

One  more  word  on  the  question  of  flood 
control.  Today  at  Hartford  and  East  Hartford 
the  dike  program  is  two-thirds  completed. 
Deflnlte  flood  control  Is  assured. 

The  power  Interests,  as  usual,  are  smart. 
They  have  set  up  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton, and  their  representatives  are  attempt- 
ing, on  the  quiet,  to  swing  Members  of 
Congress  against  it.  The  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  Hartford  Times  reported  this 
last  week.  Commenting  on  this  lobby,  the 
Holyoke  Transcript  editorially  said,  "Power  is 
powerful." 

Members  of  Congress  know  that  the  ob- 
jections come  from  two  sources.  The  rail- 
roads don't  like  It  because  the  people  wlU 
get  lower  freight  rates.  The  power  Interests 
don't  like  it  because  they  don't  want  a  yard- 
stick that  will  show  up  their  high  rates. 

It  ts  well  known  that  the  Connecticut 
charges  for  electricity,  home,  business,  and 
manufacturing  consvimption,  are  among  the 
highest  in  the  country.  Just  over  the  Massa- 
chusetts line,  Holyoke  has  a  municipal  plant. 
It  charges  $1  for  25  kilowatt-hours.  Chlcopee, 
next  door,  has  a  municipal  distributing  plant 
but  has  to  purchase  its  power  from  the  Hol- 
yoke Water  Power  Co.  It  charges  $150. 
Windsor  Locks,  this  side  of  the  line  and 
away  from  a  public  yardstick,  pays  the  Con- 
necticut Light  &  Power  Co.  $1.82. 

From  three  different  citizens'  groups  at 
Thompsonville  I  received  telegrams  urging 
the  adoption  of  this  project.  Thompsonville 
Is  forced  to  pay  the  same  high  rates  as  Wind- 


sor Locks.  Incidentally,  In  Hartford  we  pay 
the  Hartford  Electric  Light  Co.  $1.75,  while 
Parmlngton,  a  suburb  of  Hartford,  pays  the 
Connecticut  Power  Co.  $235.  Everyone  knows 
the  Connecticut  Power  Co.  and  the  Hartford 
Electric  Light  Co.  are  Mr.  Ferguson's  twins. 
Maybe  Mr.  Ferguson  would  like  to  explain 
this. 

The  concern  expressed  by  certain  newspaper 
advocates  of  private  utility  companies  about 
the  $13,000,000  which  the  entire  project  calls 
for  overlooks  entirely  that  Connecticut  might 
very  easily  through  the  Enfield  Dam  save  that 
entire  cost  to  the  people  in  1  year  by  reducing 
the  cost  of  electricity. 

Even  if  it  took  2  years  of  reduced  rates  to 
make  up  this  $13,000,000.  which  is  about 
one-third  the  amount  paid  by  consumers 
each  year  to  electric  companies  in  Connecti- 
cut, don't  you  believe  with  me  it  would  be 
sound  economics  and  worth  while? 

At  Windsor  Locks  the  Army  is  establishing 
an  air  base,  which  will  bring  here  about  2,500 
Army  men,  with  their  families.  The  testi- 
mony at  the  hearing  last  week  revealed  that 
the  Hartford  Electric  Light  Co.  submitted  a 
wholesale  estimate  for  electric  service  for  this 
national -defense  air  base  which,  as  one  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  remarked,  is  higher  than  the 
retail  rate  charged  in  his  State.  Even  the 
Army  can't  get  away  from  excessive  Connecti- 
cut rates. 

Electricity  can  be  obtained  from  the  Enfield 
Dam  for  the  Windsor  Locks  air  base  at  about 
one-third  the  charge  now  asked,  and  I  take 
into  account  the  cost  of  building  the  dam  as 
wall  as  manvifacturlng  the  electricity. 

The  increased  industrialization  of  this 
region  points  to  a  shortage  of  power  after 
1942  despite  efforts  being  made  by  local 
utility  companies  to  increase  their  production 
capacity.  There  has  been  an  effort  to  belittle 
the  amount  of  electricity  that  could  be  gen- 
erated at  the  Enfleld  Dam. 

Opponents  of  this  bill  intimated  that  this 
power  would  be  available  only  a  few  week*  of 
the  year. 

I  was  concerned  about  this,  and  I  asked  the 
Army  engineers.  They  assured  me  the  power 
from  this  dam  will  be  available  24  hours  a 
day  every  day  of  the  year. 

While  substantial  navigation  benefits  will 
accrue  through  use  of  river  transportation, 
those  benefits  alone  might  not  warrant  the 
cost  of  Improving  the  river.  Cbmblned,  how- 
ever, with  the  benefits  from  power  produc- 
tion, the  project  is  economically  sound.  In 
addition,  the  residents,  businesses,  and  man- 
ufacturing concerns  will  have  the  use  of 
power  so  generated  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

Undoubtedly  many  of  you  will  have  ques- 
tions to  ask  or  will  want  more  information 
than  time  has  permitted  me  to  give.  I  want 
you  to  understand  this  subject,  so  please  ask 
me  for  any  further  facts  you  want.  I  shaU 
be  happy  to  answer. 
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Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our 
duty  to  plan  now  to  carry  our  country 
safely  over  the  diflBcult  and  dangerous 
period  of  adjustment  which  will  inevitably 
come  upon  us  when  the  period  of  our  huge 
defense  program  comes  to  an  end. 


If  America  is  to  survive  and  prosper, 
It- will  be  necessary  to  decentralize  indus- 
try and  bring  the  factory  to  the  farm, 
place  a  legal  floor  under  domestic  farm 
prices,  build  a  four-lane  highway  system, 
plan  a  housing  program,  perfect  a  better 
youth  program  of  education,  and  estab- 
lish the  right  kind  of  a  social-security 
program  for  our  elders,  disabled,  and 
dependents. 

First  we  should  establish  a  social-secu- 
rity program  which  will  not  only  protect 
our  elders  against  want  and  insecurity, 
but  which  will  also  operate  as  a  means 
of  maintaining  a  balance  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer. 

We  should  have  an  old-age-assistance 
program  for  all  American  citizens  over 
the  age  of  60,  except  those  persons  whose 
incomes  are  large  enough  to  pay  a  Fed- 
eral income  tax. 

A  program  of  this  kind  will  keep  our 
elders  from  the  W.  ?.  A.  and  relief  rolls. 
They  will  not  have  to  mortgage  their  lit- 
tle homes  to  participate.  In  such  a 
system  investigators  and  red  tape  will  be 
eliminated.  All  Federal  payments  will 
be  direct  and  on  an  equal  basis  to  all 
people  throughout  the  United  States. 

Adequate  provision  must  be  made  for 
dependent  children  widowed  mothers, 
the  blind,  and  the  disabled.  This  should 
be  financed,  as  at  present,  out  of  general 
revenues  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, together  with  the  participation 
by  the  States  in  proportion  to  their  abil- 
ity to  pay. 

The  program  of  old-age  assistance 
could  be  supported  by  a  national  gross 
Income  tax.  In  1933  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana enacted  a  gross-income  tax  as  a 
major  part  of  a  replacement-tax  program 
to  alleviate  the  disproportionate  tax  bur- 
den of  property  owners  and  to  provide  an 
adequate  source  of  revenue  to  meet  the 
general  welfare  and  public  school  operat- 
ing costs.  In  Indiana  the  greater  part 
of  the  revenue  from  the  gross-income  tax 
Is  returned  to  the  local  school  corpora- 
tions on  a  basis  of  teaching  units.  In 
the  past  years,  each  teacher  received 
$700.  In  addition  to  ttie  money  paid  the 
teachers,  the  State  pays  from  the  gross 
Income  tax  revenue  30  percent  of  the 
cost  of  old-age  assistance,  40  percent  of 
the  cost  of  caring  for  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  caring 
for  the  needy  blind. 

Since  the  enactment  of  this  law  in 
Indiana  the  number  of  licensed  stores 
have  Increased  frori  58,763  in  1933  to 
73.060  in  1939.  a  i:ain  of  14,297  in  a 
6-year  period.  We  have  had  far  fewer 
business  failures  in  proportion  than 
States  that  have  been  using  the  sales 
tax.  Property  taxes  in  Indiana  have 
been  reduced  almost  30  percent. 

The  revenue  from  a  national  gross 
Income  tax  could  adequately  finance 
a  decent  old- age  assistance  program. 
America,  with  an  $80,000,000,000  national 
Income  and  an  avCitge  2-percent  gross 
Income  tax,  would  yield  our  elders  about 
$73  per  month.  An  average  gross  in- 
come tax  of  1 V2  percent  would  yield  our 
elders  $50  per  month. 

This  old-age  system  would  be  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis — everyone  pays  his 
share  of  the  tax  and  all  needy  American 
citizens  over  60  years  of  age  participate. 
The  national  gross  income  tax  is  a  tax 
Imposed  upon  all  persons,  firms,  groups, 


and  corporations,  except  labor  imions. 
hospitals,  and  religious  organizations  and 
educational  Institutions  which  are  not 
organized  or  operated  for  private  benefit. 
It  is  purely  a  gross- receipts  tax  and  ap- 
plies to  every  kind  or  character  of  in- 
come. 

In  the  application  of  the  national  gross 
Income  tax,  gross  Income  and  gross  re- 
ceipts are  synonymous.  Gross  receipts  is 
the  measure  of  the  tax  Imposed  and 
means  all  cash,  credits,  notas,  or  other 
property  received  in  lieu  thereof  from 
any  and  all  sources,  and  includes  the 
following : 

Compensation  for  personal  services.  In- 
cluding wages,  bonuses,  pensions,  fees, 
salaries,  commissions,  gratuities,  rentals; 
gross  receipts  received  from  trade,  busi- 
ness, or  commerce:  gross  receipts  re- 
ceived from  the  sale,  transfer,  or  ex- 
change of  property,  tangible  or  intangible, 
real  or  personal,  including  the  sale  of 
capital  assets,  or  from  the  assignment  or 
sale  of  rights;  all  the  receipts  received 
from  the  performance  of  contracts;'  all 
receipts  received  as  prizes  and  premiums; 
all  receipts  from  insurance;  all  receipts 
received  as  alimony,  damages,  or  judg- 
ments; investments  of  capital  receipts, 
such  as  Interest,  discount,  rentals,  royal- 
ties, dividends,  fees,  and  commissions; 
receipts  received  from  the  surrender, 
sale,  transfer,  exchange,  redemption  of, 
or  distribution  upon,  stock  of  corpora- 
tions or  associations;  and  all  other 
receipts  of  any  kind. 

Gross  income  of  banks,  trust  com- 
panies, building  and  loan  associations, 
brokers,  finance  companies,  dealers  in 
commercial  paper,  and  persons  engaged 
in  the  business  of  lending  money  or  cred- 
it, shall  be  deemed  to  mean  "gross  earn- 
ings." This  is  also  applicable  in  the  case 
of  individuals  dealing  in  margins,  with- 
out any  deduction  for  losses  and  without 
any  deductions  for  taxes,  brokerage  com- 
missions, or  other  expenses  incident  to 
the  transaction. 

RETAIL    BALES 

The  term  "selling  at  retail"  means  and 
Includes  only  a  transaction  by  which  the 
ownership  of  tangible  personal  property 
Is  transferred,  conditionally  or  otherwise, 
for  a  consideration,  when  such  transfer 
is  made  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness and  at  a  fixed  and  established  place 
of  business.  Retail  sales  also  includes  all 
sales  to  a  division,  subdivision,  agency. 
Instrumentality,  imit,  or  department  of 
government,  or  any  other  sale  not  de- 
fined as  wholesale. 

WHOLESALE  SALE,  ONE-FOURTH  OF  1   PERCENT 

First.  Sales  of  any  tangible  personal 
property,  except  capital  assets  of  the 
seller,  to  a  purchaser  who  buys  the  same 
for  the  purpose  of  reselling  it  In  the  form 
In  which  it  Is  sold  to  him — sale  of  goods 
to  a  grocer. 

Second.  Sales  of  any  tangible  personal 
property  as  a  material  which  is  to  l)e  di- 
rectly consumed  in  direct  production  by 
the  buyer  in  the  business  of  producing 
tangible  personal  property  by  manufac- 
tiuing,  processing,  refining,  repairing, 
mining,  agriculture,  or  horticulture. 

Third.  Sales  of  any  tangible  personal 
property  which  is  to  be  Incorporated  by 
the  buyer  as  a  material  or  an  integral 
part  Into  tangible  property  produced  by 
such  buyer  In  the  business  of  manufac- 
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turing.  assembling,  constructing,  refin- 
ing, or  processing— sale  of  wood  to  furni- 
ture factory. 

Fourth.  Sale  of  drugs,  medical  and 
dental  preparations,  to  be  directly  con- 
sumed in  professional  use  by  doctors, 
hospitals,  embalmers,  and  tonsorial  par- 
lors. 

Fifth.  Sales  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty to  be  directly  consumed  by  the  buyer 
in  the  business  of  industrial  cleaning- 
sale  of  soap  to  laundries. 

Sixth.  Sales  of  any  tangible  personal 
property  to  be  directly  consumed  in  the 
business  of  rendering  public-utility  serv- 
ice— sale  of  coal  to  a  public  utility. 

To  distribute  the  tax  burden  with  ex- 
act justice  is  impossible.  The  tax  bur- 
den under  a  national  gross  Income  tax 
rests  on  different  taxpaylng  groups  with 
more  equity,  more  equality,  and  more 
balance. 

SUGGESTED     GBOSS     INCOME-TAX     aCREDULX     OT 
KATES 

First.  Tax  on  Income  from  salaries, 
wages,  and  commissions: 

$1  to  $800.  1  percent  tax. 

$801  to  $5,000,  2  percent  tax. 

Over  $5,000.  3  percent  tax. 

Second.  Tax  on  selling  at  retail: 

Under  $1,000,  one-half  of  1  percent  tax. 

$1,001  to  $30,000.  1  percent  tax. 

$30,000  to  $1,000,000.  2  percent  Ux. 

Over  $1,000,000.  3  percent  tax. 

Third.  Tax  on  gross  receipts  from 
trade  or  business,  except  receipts  from 
retail: 

Under  $1,000,  one-half  of  1  percent 
tax. 

$1,001  to  $30,000,  1  percent  tax. 

$30,000  to  $1,000,000.  2  percent  tax. 

Over  $1,000,000.  3  percent  tax. 

Fourth.  Tax  on  selling  at  wholesale. 

Tax  on  display  advertising  and  sub- 
contracts, any  amount,  one-fourth  of  1 
percent  tax. 

We  should  be  willing  to  try  this  plan 
for  1  year.  Everyone  should  be  willing 
to  pay  his  share  of  gross  income  toward 
insuring  the  security  of  this  country,  the 
stability  of  his  job,  and  the  welfare  of  his 
people.  Every  American  who  seeks  the 
protection  of  his  elders  should  demand 
immediate  action. 


Protest  G>iicentration  of  Inddttry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKRIAN 

OF  ti.aiuMa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  March  26, 1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  GOVER- 
NORS' CONFERENCE  AT  UOBILE,  ALA. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record, 
I  Include  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  at  the  September  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Governors'  Conference  at  Mobile. 
Ala.,  by  appropriate  resolution,  the  attention 
of  the  President  of  the  United  State*  and  the 
members  of  the  National  Defense  CouncU  wm 
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directed  to  the  Importance  and  advUabillty 
of  utilising  for  national  preparedness  the 
vast  reservoirs  of  natural  resources  and  avail- 
able labor  offered  In  the  South;  and 

Whereas  in  said  resolution  we  have  called 
pointed  attention  to  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diate action  to  effect  further  decentraliza- 
tion of  Industry  in  the  Interest  of  the  na- 
tional security  and  post-wtur  economy  for  all 
sections  of  our  country;  and 

Whereas  it  is  now  apparent  from  statistics 
reported  in  an  address  by  the  Honorable 
Chester  C.  Davis  before  the  Southern  Oov- 
emors'  Ck>nference  now  in  session  at  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  that  these  recommendations  have 
not  received  deserved  attention;  and 

Whereas  these  statistics  disclose  that  the 
policy  now  being  pursued  by  those  in  au- 
thority Is  resulting  in  a  greater  concentration 
of  industry  than  ever  before,  thereby  en- 
dangering our  national  security  and  post-war 
economy  for  all  sections  of  our  country:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved,  That  the  Southern  Governors' 
Ck)nference,  assembled,  hereby  goes  on  record 
as  condemning  the  continuation  of  this  un- 
sound imd  dangerous  policy  now  being  pur- 
sued by  those  In  authority,  and  hereby  directs 
the  chairman  of  the  conference  to  appoint  a 
committee  from  the  membership  of  this  con- 
ference to  wait  upon  the  President  and  the 
Office  of  Production  Management,  to  present 
in  person  this  protest,  and  at  the  same  time 
urge  immediate  correction  of  this  situation. 

This  the  15th  day  of  March  1941. 

Frank  M.  Dixon,  Chairman. 

Attest : 
Waltik  B.  McDonald, 

Executive  Secretary. 


Ofice  vf  GoTenunent  Reports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAMACHTTSBTTB 

IN  THE  HOUBK  OP  REPRBBENTATIVBS 


Wednesday,  March  26, 1941 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  days  of  the  Immortal  Oeorge 
Washington,  almost  every  one  of  our 
Presidents,  regardless  of  political  per- 
suasions, has  foimd  it  necessary  from 
time  to  time  to  ranind  Congress  that 
\  it  is  essential  the  American  people  be 
kept  Informed  on  the  processes  of  gov- 
ernment; that  they  have  the  widest  pos- 
sible knowledge  and  public  education  on 
the  ideals  of  democracy  and  the  broader 
conceptions  of  national  life. 

Never  has  this  been  a  partisan  issue, 
nor  advice  and  admonition  flavored  with 
politics.  There  is  a  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion among  our  great  statesmen  of  the 
past,  although  they  iriirased  the  objective 
in  a  variety  of  words.  Thomas  Jefferson 
expressed  it  this  way.  and  I  quote: 

Education  is  the  true  corrective  of  abuses 
of  constitutional  power.  Ours,  as  you  know, 
is  a  government  which  will  not  tolerate  the 
being  kept  entirely  in  the  dark. 

From  the  Messages  and  Papers  of  the 
Presidents,  page  470,  you  will  find  these 
enduring  words  from  James  Madison; 
and  again  I  quote: 

Whilst  it  is  universally  admitted  that  a 
well-instructed  people  alone  can  be  perma- 
nently a  free  people,  and  whilst  it  is  evident 


that  the  means  of  diffusing  and  improving 
liseful  knowledge  form  so  small  a  proportion 
of  expenditures  for  national  purposes,  I  can- 
not presume  it  to  be  unseasonable  to  invite 
your  attention  to  the  advantages  of  super- 
adding to  the  means  of  education  provided 
by  the  several  States,  a  seminary  of  learning 
instituted  by  the  National  Legislature. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  fellow  Members, 
I  could  continue  to  turn  the  pages  of  his- 
tory and  summon  as  witnesses  the  wis- 
dom and  bound  thought  of  Ulsrsses  S. 
Grant,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  TTieodore 
Roosevelt,  the  beloved  Woodrow  Wilson, 
and  that  great  statesman  and  great 
American,  William  Howard  Taft.  Their 
state  papers  all  testify  to  the  value  of 
wide  dissemination  of  useful  informa- 
tion and  the  security  which  rests  in  a 
forum  of  enlightened  people. 

Because  the  minority  has  both  respect 
and  veneration  for  the  reasoned  opinions 
of  William  Howard  Taft,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  a  very  brief  passage  from  his 
Messages  and  Papers,  which  testifies  to 
his  broad  vision,  and  might  well  be  used 
as  an  argument  for  H.  R.  3368.  On  De- 
cember 6,  1910.  he  said  in  a  message  to 
the  Congress,  and  I  quote: 

The  president  of  a  private  corporation 
doing  so  vast  a  business  as  the  Government 
transacts  would,  through  competent  special- 
ists, maintain  the  closest  scrutiny  on  the 
comparative  eflQciency  and  the  comparative 
costs  in  each  division  or  department  of  the 
business.  He  would  know  precisely  what  the 
duties  and  activities  of  each  bureau  or  divi- 
sion are  in  order  to  prevent  overlapping.  No 
adequate  machinery  at  present  exists  for 
supplying  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  such  information  respecting  the  busi- 
ness for  which  he  is  responsible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  exactly  what  the 
Office  of  Government  Reports,  and  this 
authorization  provides.  It  provides  ex- 
actly what  President  Taft  felt  he  needed 
to  implement  his  office  with  essential  in- 
formation, and  it  places  at  the  continuing 
disposal  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt a  facility  that  has  helped  make  him 
the  most  enlightened  man  in  the  world. 
«  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  propose  to  take 
up  the  time  of  this  House  with  any  glori- 
fication of  the  present  administration. 
TTie  record  of  achievement  has  been  suf- 
ficiently endorsed  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. Nor  can  any  feeble  words  of  mine 
add  to  the  accomplishments  and  career 
of  Mr.  Lowell  Mellett.  an  outstanding  lib- 
eral In  thought  and  deed;  a  newspaper- 
man who  left  his  indelible  impression  for 
integrity  and  sound  logic  on  the  profes- 
sion he  adorned  before  he  was  called  Into 
the  service  of  the  Government. 

I  would  address  myself  in  these  brief 
remarks  to  the  paradoxes  and  contradic- 
tions which  have  surrounded  discussion 
of  this  bill,  and  which  becloud  its  merits. 
I  discern  not  only  one  red  herring  drawn 
across  the  line  of  vision,  but  a  subtle  at- 
tempt to  drag  in  an  aquarium. 

For  myself.  I  am  quite  content  to  ac- 
cept the  word  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  voiced  In  his  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  OXeary]  : 

In  brief,  the  Office  of  Government  Reports, 
operating  at  modest  expense,  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  executive  office  of  the  President. 

In  these  times  of  stress  and  world 
struggle  I  am  certain  that  no  patriotic 


member  of  this  body  consciously  would 
restrict  the  Chief  Executive,  or  deny  him 
any  facilities  that  would  help  in  the  solu- 
tion of  grave  problems,  or  the  fulfillment 
of  his  heavy  tasks. 

ITiey  say — and  I  refer  to  the  minority 
report — that  It  is  a  step  toward  the 
creation  of  a  propaganda  machine. 
They  bring  no  facts  or  records  to  sustain 
the  charge  because,  frankly,  gentlemen, 
any  examination  of  the  activities  of  the 
OfBce  of  Government  Reports  reveals 
nothing  to  give  credence  to  such  a  vague 
indictment. 

What  is  proi)aganda?  In  world  affairs 
we  have  come  to  think  of  it  as  lies  art- 
fully camouflaged  to  resemble  truth.  Or 
as  it  is  scIentiflcaUy  disseminated  by  the 
organized  voices  of  aggression,  the 
sugar-coated  disguise  applied  to  cover 
bitter  reality.  In  Germany  of  today  it  is 
everything  but  the  truth.  How  that  na- 
tion has  retrograded  since  Frederick  the 
Great,  succeeding  to  the  throne  in  1740 
said,  and  I  quote: 

A  man  that  seeks  truth  and  loves  it  must  be 
reckoned  precious  to  any  human  society. 

I  am  reluctant  to  believe  that  any 
American  today  feels  this  Government 
would  sanction,  or  lend  even  tacit  ap- 
proval, to  an  official  agency  pledged  to 
mislead,  or  circulate  anything  not 
founded  upon  solid  fact.  No,  gentlemen, 
we  use  the  word  carelessly,  and  In  poli- 
tics we  are  prone  to  label  something  the 
other  fellow  says  that  we  do  not  particu- 
larly like  as  propaganda.  Only  those  na- 
tions can  endure  whose  cornerstones  and 
foundations  are  raised  upon  the  abiding 
strength  that  reposes  in  truth. 

What  is  a  propaganda  machine?  In 
its  invidious  sense,  I  presume  we  can  call 
it  an  official  agency  of  the  governing 
power  to  control  and  direct  public  ex- 
pression, whether  the  approach  be 
through  the  printed  word,  the  radio,  or 
other  avenues  of  enlightenment.  In  op- 
eration the  people  hear  what  the  Gov- 
ernment wants  them  to  hear;  it  colors 
and  distorts  the  truth  to  suit  official  pur- 
pose, it  molds  and  guides  public  opinion 
by  dictatorial  ukase,  and  it  absolutely 
strangles  any  minority  thought,  or  Ideas, 
that  run  counter  to  the  ruling  power.  It 
runs  contrary  to  the  American  concept  of 
liberty,  a  free  press,  the  rights  of  the 
minority,  and  other  democratic  ideals. 
I  say  now,  it  has  not,  and  never  can  be 
cr3ated  here. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  The  Office 
of  Government  Reports,  since  its  incep- 
tion In  November  1933,  has  issued  but  one 
press  release.  That  release  was  a  sum- 
mary of  the  report  to  the  President  on 
the  activities  of  the  National  Emergency 
Council.  I  submit  to  you  gentlemen  that 
Herr  Goebbels  would  discard  as  a  travesty 
on  propaganda  efficiency  any  agency 
which  In  7  Vi  years  issued  only  one  official 
communique  designed  for  newspaper 
consumption. 

The  Washington  Office  of  Government 
Reports  retains  no  high-priced  staff  of 
writers  or  word  manipulators  issuing  reg- 
ular releases  conceived,  as  some  seem  to 
fear,  to  extol  the  present  administration. 
It  has  never  tried,  nor  never  will,  to  in- 
fluence editorial  opinion  one  way  or  the 
other.    On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
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Is  exactly  what  Is  wac  created  to  be,  a 
central  clearinghouse  for  information 
concerning  Federal  activities,  to  report 
on  the  opinions,  needs,  and  desires  of 
citizens.  And  that,  may  I  add.  includes 
Members  of  Congress,  who  use — and  are 
invited  to  use  to  the  full  extent — its  great 
wealth  of  background  and  factual  infor- 
mation, and  its  source  material  on  hap- 
penings In  a  fast-moving  world. 

Now,  I  should  like  at  this  time  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  how  this  agency  touches 
upon  the  essential  work  of  every  hard- 
working and  conscientious  Member  or 
Congress.  How  it  saves  time  and  volumi- 
nous correspondence  for  those  Members 
who  must  keep  in  touch  and  meet  the 
daily  demands  of  a  constituency.  Per- 
haps the  secretaries  of  Members,  who 
handle  office  detail,  would  be  better  wit- 
nesses for  O.  G.  R.  efficiency.  Last  year 
this  agency  handled  8,000  inquiries  re- 
ferred to  its  office  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress. During  1940  it  furnished,  upon 
request,  some  166,000  clippings  to  the 
Members  of  both  branches.  There  is  no 
deflnite  record  of  how  much  factual  infor- 
mation, statistics,  and  pertinent  data 
it  provided  Senators  and  Representatives 
for  the  preparation  of  public  speeches 
and  reports.  Its  service  is.  of  course, 
nonpartisan  and  nonpolitical,  as  it  is  ac- 
curate and  comprehensive.  I  know,  as 
do  many  other  Members,  how  handy  and 
useful  it  can  be  as  a  central  source  for 
information  on  perplexing  questions  that 
are  conjured  by  constituents  in  the  daily 
routine. 

Take  the  matter  of  finding  defense 
jobs.  I  mention  that  subject  because 
every  Member  of  this  House  has  been 
flooded  with  requests  for  definite  infor- 
mation from  men  and  women  eager  to 
ally  with  the  defense  program.  We  like 
to  give  them  this  information  as  quickly 
as  possible.  I  am  sure  that  the  little 
booklet  Defense  Employment  and  Train- 
ing for  Employment  has  satisfied  more 
requests  for  this  knowledge  than  any 
other  Government  publication.  Over 
10,000  copies  have  been  provided  by 
O.  G.  R.  for  congressional  offices,  and 
80,000  have  been  distributed.  Not  being 
a  statistician,  I  cannot  compute  the 
hours  saved  and  the  travel  to  Washing- 
ton avoided  by  having  such  information 
readily  available  through  the  Office  of 
Government  Reports.  Does  this  sound 
like  the  work  of  a  bureau  of  propaganda? 
Here  I  should  like  to  comment  on  the 
work  of  this  highly  important  office  with 
relation  to  the  general  public  and  what 
we  popularly  call  big  business.  In  1940. 
during  the  normal  months,  and  before 
defense  preparation  involved  such  wide 
Federal  expansion,  it  received  and  an- 
swered some  100,000  requests  for  informa- 
tion on  governmental  activities.  These 
inquiries  came  from  every  section  of  the 
country,  and  since  the  period  of  the 
emergency  general  public  correspondence 
with  the  Office  has  trebled. 

Businessmen  generally  have  keen  in- 
terest in  Government  contracts  and  ex- 
penditures Incidental  to  defense  prepa- 
ration. The  Office  of  Government  Re- 
ports prepares  and  distributes  a  regular 
tabulation,  National  Defense  Contracts 
and  E.xpenditures,  which  is  the  only  au- 
thoritative and  over-all  compilation  of 


Its  kind.  It  is  an  Invaluable  aid  to  the 
world  of  business,  and  of  tremendous  as- 
sistance to  Members  of  Congress  in  keep- 
ing them  aware  of  activity  In  their  par- 
ticular districts.  This  tabulation  is  sent 
every  fortnight  to  55  Senators,  199  Rep- 
resentatives, 117  Federal  agencies,  75 
railroads,  99  newspapers  and  magazines, 
90  banks,  and  630  individual  business 
concerns.  The  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  distributes  more  than  3,000 
copies  of  a  summary  of  this  tabulation, 
and  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mission distributes  it  to  all  local  and 
State  defense  councils. 

We  might  truthfully  say  that  most 
mail,  carelessly  directed  to  the  Govern- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C,  finds  its  way 
to  the  O.  G.  R..  and  It  is  efficiently  ad- 
ministered. The  President  has  remarked 
this  agency  could  be  addressed  as  "Uncle 
Sam.  post-offlce  box  No.  1,"  since  a  huge 
volume  of  direct-contact  mail  from  the 
general  public  Is  handled  by  O.  G.  R. 
That  Includes,  of  course,  thousands  of 
letters  from  the  parents  and  relatives  of 
men  now  in  the  service,  or  about  to  be 
drafted,  which  are  routed  to  the  proper 
departments  for  final  disposition. 

No,  gentlemen,  I  submit  this  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  an  administra- 
tion of  imparalleled  openness.  In  this 
House  we  occasionally  hear  criticism  that 
the  Government  conceals,  or  keeps  se- 
cret, its  Intentions  and  purposes,  or  exer- 
cises in  fact  a  limited  censorship.  The 
facts  belie  the  charge.  What  President 
in  the  history  of  this  Republic  twice 
weekly  undergoes  gracefully  a  searching 
quiz  from  80  to  100  trained  newspaper 
correspondents,  privileged  to  ask  the  an- 
swers on  matters  of  public  policy?  What 
President  has  regularly  reported  to  the 
Nation,  and  the  world,  on  matters  of 
public  Importance?  Where  are  all  Cab- 
inet offices  open  to  representatives  of  the 
press?  All  officials  concerned  with  the 
defense  programs  can  be  readily  con- 
tacted. There  has  been  no  policy  of 
suppression,  repression,  or  censorship. 
Indeed,  thi  policy  is  one  of  free  expres- 
sion. Government  information  has  been 
more  readily  obtainable  in  Washington 
than  in  any  other  world  capital.  And 
it  will  continue  to  be.  We  have  the 
pledged  word  of  Mr.  Lowell  Mellett,  Di- 
rector of  O.  G.  R.,  that  no  censorship 
is  contemplated — and  I  quote  from  the 
published  hearings  of  this  committee: 

The  Chaibmaiv.  The  press  seems  to  have 
criticised  section  (c)  of  the  bill,  fearing  that 
it  might  bring  about  a  censorship.  What 
are  your  comments  on  that  section? 

Mr.  Mellett.  If  any  censorship  Is  contem- 
plated by  this  administration,  I  believe  our 
organization  would  not  be  a  particularly 
useful  one  for  that  purpose.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  are  organized  in  any  way  that  would 
make  us  a  good  spot  for  any  censor  to  op- 
erate from.  However,  I  do  know  that  no 
censorship  is  contemplated. 

Mr.  Bender.  Is  a  censorship  contemplated 
during  wartime? 

Mr.  Mellett.  None  that  I  know  of.  It  is 
my  belief — and  I  believe  my  Information  is  as 
good  as  anybody  else  could  have  on  the  sub- 
ject— that  none  is  contemplated  in  wartime. 
If  I  might  be  permitted  to  explain,  that  does 
not  mean  in  case  there  should  be  war  that 
there  will  not  be  military  censorship,  as  there 
has  always  been,  and  I  presume  always  will 
be.    In  other  words,  the  Army  and  Navy  will 


have  control  over  the  information  coming 
from  the  Army  and  Navy.  But  cenaorahip  In 
the  sense  I  believe  is  feared — that  is.  the  kliKl 
we  see  abroad — the  actual  censorship  of 
new'spapers  or  other  publications,  simply  Is 
not  contemplated  In  any  manner. 

I  have  up  to  now  merely  touched  upon 
the  controversial  phases  of  this  bill.  In 
its  broader  aspects  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Reports  performs  such  Important 
functional  services  that  I  assume  there 
Is  no  dispute  about  the  necessity  of  sus- 
taining it  as  an  official  arm  of  the  Chief 
Executive.  Let  me  briefiy  summarize 
how  it  fits  perfectly  Into  an  efficient  gov- 
ernmental pattern.  It  has  three  operat- 
ing divisions:  Field  Operation.  Press  In- 
telligence, and  Information  Service. 

The  Division  of  Field  Operations  serves 
as  a  contact  between  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments,  local  governments, 
and  citizens.  It  serves  also  as  a  liaison 
and  coordinating  office  between  Federal 
agencies  In  the  field.  Finally,  and  per- 
haps most  Importantly,  it  serves  as  an  In- 
formation service  to  the  President  on  the 
functioning  of  Federal  programs  in  the 
States. 

At  present  there  are  34  State  offices, 
and  if  and  when  this  bill  meets  with  the 
approval  of  Congress,  these  will  be  en- 
larged to  give  every  State  representation. 
With  44  State  legislatures  meeting  this 
year,  the  service  has  been  expanded. 
Over  150  bills,  including  defense- housing 
bills  for  40  States  already  have  been 
cleared  to  State  directors,  and  reports 
on  current  status  of  bills  covering 
roughly  53  general  subjects  are  being 
prepared  biweekly.  Through  the  State 
offices  weekly  broadcasts  were  made  dur- 
ing the  year  in  cooperation  with  various 
other  Federal  agencies.  Intended  to  ex- 
plain the  functioning  in  the  field  of  these 
Government  units.  "Hie  Office  also  aided 
in  the  presentation  of  a  series  of  15  elec- 
trical transcriptions  on  the  national-de- 
fense program,  at  the  request  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Commission,  over  some  250 
stations  throughout  the  country. 

The  Division  of  Press  Intelligence 
makes  available  to  Government  officials — 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial — a  day- 
by-day  and  j)ermanent  record  of  news- 
paper information  and  newspaper  opin- 
ion on  matters  of  public  importance.  It 
provides  a  daily  bulletin,  an  index  of 
news  and  editorial  comment  from  350 
daily  newspapers.  This  bulletin  is  dis- 
tributed each  morning  to  executive  offi- 
cials and  Members  of  Congress.  The 
service  unit  provides  for  the  prompt  de- 
livery of  requested  clippings,  it  conducts 
special  research  for  Federal  agencies  and 
Members  of  Congress,  and  in  1940  filled 
1,996  such  requests. 

The  Information  Service  provides  for 
the  public  a  single,  central  clearing  house 
in  Washington  for  inquiries  concerning 
an  branches  of  the  Government.  By 
mail,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  in  person 
Inquiries  pour  into  this  office,  the  total  In 
1939  reaching  88,500  requests,  and  last 
year  well  over  100,000  applications  were 
satisfied.  The  Service  limits  its  dissemi- 
nation of  information  to  strictly  factual 
The  staff  does  not  undertake  to  Inter- 
pret regulations,  orders,  reports,  or  other 
data,  but  refers  Inquirers  to  the  sources 
from  which  Interpretations  may  be  ob- 
tained.   Students,  research  workers,  and 
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writers  in  guest  of  factual  data  on  the 
Government  use  the  reference  facilities 
of  the  Service  in  addition  to  making  spe- 
cific inquiries. 

Mr.  Spteaker,  I  have  tried  to  give  in  a 
short  time  a  brief  but  accurate  perspec- 
tive of  a  service  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  deems  essential  to  the  ef- 
fective conduct  of  his  high  oflQce.  I  feel 
that  we  should  accept  his  words  on  the 
requirements  of  the  Executive,  just  as  he 
religiously  accepts  our  findings  on  the 
contingent  appropriations  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  legislative  department.  Some 
Members  say  we  are  fortunate  to  have  a 
man  of  such  high-minded  purpose  and 
solid  character  as  Lowell  Mellett  as  Di- 
rector of  O.  O.  R.,  but  what  is  to  become 
of  it  after  he  leaves?  That.  I  say,  is  to- 
morrow's problem. 

May  I.  in  closing,  turn  again  to  the 
words  of  another  of  our  Presidents, 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  Like  many  of  his 
predecessors  and  those  who  have  come 
later  to  the  White  House,  he  saw  the 
value  of  public  education  and  the  neces- 
ity  of  promoting  it.  Let  me  quote  his 
exact  words,  which  seem  so  appropriate 
at  this  very  moment  : 

The  capital  of  the  Nation  shoiild  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  political  center.  We 
should  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  opportuni- 
ties which  Providence  has  here  placed  at  our 
command  to  promote  the  general  InteUi- 
gence  of  the  people  and  Increase  the  condi- 
tions most  favorable  to  the  success  and  per- 
petuity of  our  Institutions. 

Whatever  government  can  fairly  do  to  pro- 
mote free  popular  education  ought  to  be 
done.  Wherever  general  education  Is  found, 
peace,  virtue,  and  social  order  prevail  and 
clvU  and  rellgiotis  liberty  are  secure. 

As  it  was  in  1876  so  it  is  today.  The 
need  for  information  was  never  more 
urgent,  for  if  humanity  is  ever  going  to 
return  to  the  highway  of  universal  peace, 
that  happy  day  will  arrive  when  en- 
lightened peoples  impress  upon  their 
rulers  the  follies  of  war  and  organized 
destriiction. 


Eternal  Vifilance  h  Still  Price  of  Liberty 
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Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, passage  of  the  so-called  lease-lend  bill 
and  our  subsequent  seven-thousand-mU- 
lion-doUar  gift  to  Great  Britain  have 
placed  this  Nation  in  the  war  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  are  compelled  to  see  it 
through  to  the  finish. 

Whether  we  supported  or  opposed  the 
lease-lend  bill,  every  American  must  now 
support  this  administration's  war  policy. 
Unless  Hitler  and  the  other  dictators  are 
defeated,  they  can  hold  the  United  States 
liable  for  tremendous  damages  under  the 
lease-lend  legislation.  Members  of  this 
House  recall  that  this  Nation  collected 
staggering  sums  from  Great  Britain  fol- 


lowing the  Civil  War  for  damages  done 
to  our  shipping  through  similar  aid  given 
by  England  to  the  Confederacy.  Because 
of  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  is  now 
to  our  interest  to  see  that  the  Axis  Powers 
are  defeated. 

I  do  not  apologize  to  anyone  for  my 
opposition  to  the  lease-lend  bill.  As  has 
been  stated  by  others  during  this  debate, 
I  owe  allegiance  to  but  one  nation,  and 
that  Nation  is  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. I  have  consistently  opposed  all 
measures  which  I  believed  would  lead  this 
Nation  into  actual  participation  in  the 
European  war.  At  the  same  time  I  have 
given  active  support  to  every  effort  to 
improve  our  national  defense. 

I  pray  that  the  steps  we  are  taking  will 
lead  us  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
war.  but  after  reviewing  the  program  of 
this  administration  since  its  inception.  I 
am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  little  hope 
that  this  Nation  will  escape  actual  in- 
volvement. 

Let  us  go  back  to  1932  when  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  a  candidate  for  the  Pres- 
idency for  the  first  time.  At  that  time 
he  said  to  the  American  people: 

But,  remember  well,  that  attitude  and 
method — ^the  way  we  do  things,  is  nearly 
always  the  measure  of  our  sincerity. 

That  statement  was  a  true  statement. 
It  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  on  September 
19. 1932.  Time  and  again  since  then,  up 
to  November  1938.  Mr.  Roosevelt  declared 
against  war.  He  declared  over  and  over 
and  over  again  against  America's  having 
any  part  in  anylwdy's  war  anywhere  in 
the  world.  He  summed  it  all  up  best  in 
his  statement  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  on 
August  14,  1936,  when  he  said — and  I 
quote: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  given 
me  certain  authority  to  provide  safeguards  of 
American  neutrality  In  case  of  war. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  who, 
under  our  Constitution,  Is  vested  with  pri- 
mary authority  to  conduct  our  international 
relations,  thus  has  been  given  new  weapons 
with  which  to  maintain  our  neutrality. 

Nevertheless — and  I  speak  from  a  long  ex- 
perience— the  effective  maintenance  of  Amer- 
ican neutrality  depends  today,  as  In  the  past, 
on  the  wisdom  and  determination  of  whoever 
at  the  moment  occupy  the  offices  of  President 
and  Secretary  of  State. 

It  is  clear  that  our  present  policy  and  the 
measures  passed  by  the  Congress  would,  in 
the  event  of  a  war  on  some  other  continent, 
reduce  war  profits  which  would  otherwise 
accrue  to  American  citizens.  Industrial  and 
agricultural  production  for  a  war  market  may 
give  immense  fortimes  to  a  few  men;  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  it  produces  disaster.  It 
was  the  prospect  of  war  profits  that  made 
our  farmers  In  the  West  plow  up  prairie  land 
that  should  never  lukve  been  plowed,  but 
shoiild  have  been  left  for  grazing  cattle.  To- 
day we  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  those  war 
profits  in  the  duststorms  which  have  devas- 
tated those  war -plowed  areas. 

It  was  the  prospect  of  war  profits  that 
caused  the  extension  of  monopoly  and  un- 
justified expansion  of  industry  and  a  price 
level  so  high  that  the  normal  relationship 
between  debtor  and  creditor  was  destroyed. 

Nevertheless,  if  war  should  break  out  again 
In  another  continent,  let  us  not  blink  the  fact 
that  we  would  find  in  this  country  thousands 
of  Americans  who,  seeking  immediate  riches — 
fool's  gold — would  attempt  to  break  down  or 
evade  our  neutrality. 

They  would  tell  you — and,  unfortunately, 
their  views  would  get  wide  publicity — that  II 
they  could  produce  and  ship  this  and  that 
and  the  other  article  to  belligerent  nations. 


the  unemployed  of  America  would  all  find 
work.  They  would  tell  you  that  if  they  could 
extend  credit  to  warring  nations,  that  credit 
would  be  used  In  the  United  States  to  build 
homes  and  factories  and  pay  our  debts.  They 
would  tell  you  that  America  once  mor^  would 
capture  the  trade  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  hard  to  resist  that  clamor;  it 
would  be  hard  for  many  Americans,  I  fear,  to 
look  beyond — to  realize  the  inevitable  penal- 
ties, the  inevitable  day  of  reckoning,  that 
come  from  a  false  prosperity.  To  resist  the 
clamor  of  that  greed,  if  war  should  come, 
would  require  the  unswerving  support  of  all 
Americans  who  love  peace. 

If  we  face  the  choice  of  profits  or  peace,  the 
Nation  will  answer — must  answer — "We 
choose  peace."  It  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to 
encourage  such  a  body  of  public  opinion  in 
this  country  that  the  answer  will  l^e  clear  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  unanimous. 

•  •  •  But  all  the  wisdom  of  America  is 
not  to  be  found  In  the  White  House  or  in  the 
Department  of  State.  We  need  the  medita- 
tion, the  prayer,  and  the  positive  support  of 
the  people  of  America  who  go  along  with  ub 
in  seeking  peace. 

No  matter  how  well  we  are  supported  by 
neutrality  legislation,  we  must  remember  that 
no  laws  can  be  provided  to  cover  every  con- 
tingency, for  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  how 
every  future  event  may  shape  itself.  In  spite 
of  every  possible  forethought,  international 
relations  involve  of  necessity  a  vast  uncharted 
area.  In  that  area  safe  sailing  will  depend  on 
the  knowledge  and  the  experience  and  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  direct  our  foreign  policy. 
Peace  will  depend  on  their  day-to-day  deci- 
sions. 

At  this  late  date,  with  the  wisdom  which  is 
so  easy  after  the  event  and  so  difficult  before 
the  event,  we  find  It  possible  to  trace  the 
tragic  series  of  small  decisions  which  led 
Europe  Into  the  Great  War  in  1914  and  even- 
tually engulfed  us  and  many  other  nations. 

We  can  keep  out  of  war  if  those  who  watch 
and  decide  have  a  siifflclently  detailed  under- 
standing of  international  affairs  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  small  decisions  of  each  day  do 
not  lead  toward  war  and  if,  at  the  same  time, 
they  possess  the  courage  to  say  "no"  to  those 
who  selfishly  and  unwisely  would  let  us  go 
to  war. 

Here  was  a  profound  and  fundamental 
basic  statement  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  against 
everything  that  the  administration  is 
doing  now. 

Here  in  this  statement  Mr.  Roosevelt 
envisioned  every  bit  of  the  propaganda 
that  the  New  Deal  has  since  sponsored 
to  get  us  into  war.  In  this  speech  Mr. 
Roosevelt  foresaw  all  the  stresses  and 
strains  and  pressures  that  would  be 
brought  to  bear  to  Induce  us  to  send 
American  boys  back  into  the  horror  of 
the  trenches. 

Why  have  all  of  those  declarations 
against  our  participation  in  war  been 
forgotten?  Why  is  it  that  before  the 
November  elections  there  was  not  a  re- 
sponsible New  Deal  spokesman  who  did 
not  preface  everything  he  said  about 
aid  to  the  other  democracies,  including 
Stalin's  "wonderful  Russian  democracy," 
with  the  statement  that  we  would  give 
aid  "short  of  war";  we  would  adopt  meas- 
ures "short  of  war";  we  would  take  steps 
"short  of  war"? 

I  want  to  ask  if  there  is  any  Member 
of  this  House  who  can  rise  and  point  out 
one  single  time  since  election  when  any 
responsible  person  in  the  administration, 
from  the  President  down,  has  used  that 
term  one  single  time?  It  has  completely 
disappeared  from  the  lexicon  of  the  New 
Deal  administration  as  though  the  words 
did  not  belong  in  the  English  language. 
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Now,  let  me  again  go  back  to  the  sentence 
with  which  I  opened  this  address: 

But  remember  well  that  attitude  and 
method— the  way  we  do  things  Is  nearly 
always  the  measure  of  our  sincerity. 

Now,  the  President  and  his  spokesmen 
have  talked  one  way.  Have  they  done 
things  the  way  they  said  they  would? 
Has  their  attitude  and  method  been  in 
accord  with  the  words  they  have  spoken, 
with  the  promises  they  have  made,  with 
the  speeches  they  delivered  when  they 
wanted  votes  for  a  third  term? 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  serious  impli- 
cations of  the  tilings  I  am  saying  to  you. 
I  am  fully  aware  that  we  are  in  this  war 
now  up  to  our  ears.  I  am  fully  aware 
that  as  l(Hig  as  we  have  been  taken  into 
this  war  that  we  must  have  unity  in 
building  our  national  defense;  that  we 
must  have  unity  In  trying  to^  create  for 
ourselves  a  protection  against  the  resent- 
ments of  other  nations  against  whom  we 
are  at  war  that  will  enable  us  to  maintain 
our  security. 

Both  candidates,  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Willkie.  made  speech  after  speech 
during  the  campaign  in  which  their  sole 
platform,  the  platform  on  which  they 
ran  for.  in  one  case,  reelection  and.  in 
the  other  case,  election,  was  "America 
must  be  kept  out  of  war."  I  am  going 
to  leave  it  to  you  to  Judge  whether  or 
not  the  attitude  and  method  since  then 
have  been  in  accord  with,  and  consistent 
with,  those  solemn  promises. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
American  people  never  voted  on  the  ques- 
tion of  how  far  we  should  go  into  the 
war.  The  American  people  never  voted 
on  the  question  of  unlimited  aid  to  the 
other  countries  in  the  war  who  might  be 
fighting  the  dictatorships.  The  American 
people  never  had  a  chance  to  pass  judg- 
ment or  register  their  will  on  any  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  should  hand 
over  billions  piled  upon  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  their  money  imder  any  so-called 
lease-lend  plan. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  just  plain,  com- 
mon honesty  with  the  American  people. 
I  want  to  say  that  there  is  nobody  in 
Washington  in  an  official  position  that  I 
know  who  even  remotely  expects  ever  to 
get  back  a  dime  or  a  dollar  of  anything 
that  we  lease  or  lend  to  the  other  coun- 
tries. On  the  contrary,  when  the  war  Is 
over,  if  it  ever  does  ejid.  we  will  go  into  a 
new  era  of  propaganda  designed  to  have 
us  finance  and  feed  the  rest  of  the  world, 
including  the  dictator  powers,  just  as  we 
did  after  the  last  war. 

There  is  a  line  written  somewhere 
that— 

The  luring  voice  having  spoken,  falls  silent 
and  only  echo  answers 

It  has  been  written  somewhere  else — I 
believe  by  our  old  fri(;nd  Omar  Khayyam 
in  the  Rubaiyat — 

The  moving  finger  writes,  and  having  writ 
moves  on. 

Those  voices  which  were  raised  in  the 
luring  promises  that  America  can  be  kept 
out  of  war  have  fallen  silent,  and  only 
echo  answers,  but  the  moving  finger  hav- 
ing writ — having  writ  that  our  neutrality 
law  must  be  amended  to  the  point  of  at- 
trition— moves  on  to  write  that  the  lease- 
lend  bill  must  be  p&>sed.  That  $7,000,- 
000,000  must  be  voted  to  be  given  away  to 
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other  coimtrles.  That  same  moving 
finger  will  soon  write  that  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway,  which  has  been  de- 
bated over  and  over  in  Congress  and 
time  and  again  turned  down,  must  now 
be  built,  and  that  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  must  pay  practically  the  whole 
cost  of  its  building,  as  a  measure  of  na- 
tional defense.  Now  I  hope  that  mo\1ng 
finger  may  not  move  on  to  wTlte  another 
message  which  may  be  "oiu-  boys  must  go 
across  again." 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  people  of 
America  never  had  a  chance  to  vote  on 
any  of  these  measures.  The  only  issue  on 
which  the  people  had  a  chance  to  register 
their  will  at  the  polls  last  November  was 
on  the  issue  of  keeping  America  out  of 
war.  That  is  the  issue  the  people  voted 
on  and  it  is  my  honest  opinion  that  prac- 
tically everybody  who  voted,  voted  with 
that  issue  in  mind — keep  America  out  of 
war. 

I  also  said  a  moment  ago  that  we  must 
now  all  pull  together  to  get  through  these 
perilous  times  as  best  we  may,  but  that 
we  must  be  vigilant  because  national  de- 
fense means  something  vastly  more  than 
defense  against  some  dictator  across  the 
sea.  It  means  vastly  more  than  getting 
into  bed  with  Stalin,  the  bloody-handed 
dictator  of  Russia,  and  that  we  are  going 
to  deliver  the  bloody  hand  of  the  dicta- 
tor Hitler,  or  the  trembling  palsied  hand 
of  Mussolini.  National  defense  means  to 
defend  ourselves  by  our  vigilance  and  our 
alertness  against  alienisms  here  at  home. 
It  means  to  defend  ourselves  against  sab- 
otage Inside  our  own  borders.  It  means 
to  defend  ourselves  against  those  who 
would  lay  the  pattern  for  first,  war;  sec- 
ond, economic  chaos;  and,  third,  the 
overturn  of  constitutional  government. 

I  do  not  intend  to  take  your  time  by 
narrating  step  by  step  the  attitude  and 
method  by  which  we  have  been  taken  into 
this  war  In  the  very  hour  when,  word  by 
word  and  speech  by  speech,  we  were  being 
assured  we  would  be  kept  out  of  this  war. 
We  are  in  position  now  where  we  realize 
that  the  captain  of  the  ship  has  let  the 
ship  go  into  the  breakers.  Now  that  we 
are  in  the  breakers,  we  must  stand  by  the 
captain  of  the  ship  as  far  as  we  may  and 
help  him  get  the  ship  out  of  these  break- 
ers if  we  can,  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
we  must  all  unite  In  permitting  the  ship 
of  state  to  be  steered  out  of  the  breakers 
up  on  the  beach  of  communism,  or  fas- 
cism, here  In  America. 

We  are  fighting  today  to  retain  con- 
stitutional government.  We  are  fighting 
today  to  maintain  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. No  thinking  man  and  wo- 
man who  reads  the  newspapers  can 
escape  the  implication  inherent  in  state- 
ments by  Harold  Laski,  British  labor 
economist;  by  Mr.  Bevin,  the  labor  rep- 
resentative in  the  British  Government; 
by  Mr.  Wedgwood,  labor  Member  of  Parli- 
ament, all  of  whom  have  declared  within 
the  last  7  days  that  industry  must  be 
socialized  in  England  after  this  war  Is 
over  and  that  a  necessary  measure  is  that 
industry  must  be  socialized  in  all  the 
other  countries,  including  the  United 
States  of  America  and  all  the  dominions 
and  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain. 
We  find  in  this  country  today  a 
definite,  well-defined,  highly  financed 
propaganda  for  "union  now,"  which 
means  to  say.  imion  with  Great  Britain. 


We  find  today  in  America  active  propa- 
ganda which  may  soon  crystallise  to  take 
us  into  the  British  family  of  dominions. 

I  want  to  say  now.  so  there  can  be  no 
misunderstanding  of  my  position,  that  I, 
for  one,  want  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  remain  the  free  and  independent 
United  States  of  America. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  spontaneity  given  to  these 
various  steps  leading  us  Into  war,  but  let 
me  remind  you  of  something.  The 
morning  newspapers  of  March  22,  last 
Saturday,  carried  the  story  that  Gen  Sir 
Arthur  Salter,  K.  C.  B.,  had  arrived  in 
Washington  to  coordinate  the  shipping 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ain. Now,  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
a  mimeographed  brochure  issued  by  Sir 
Arthur  Salter  on  Ncvemt)er  11,  1937.  con- 
cerning an  Anglo-American  trade  agree- 
ment, in  which  General  Salter  pointed 
out  several  important  and  significant 
phases  of  the  British  trade  agreement 
then  being  discussed. 

He  said  in  one  point  in  this  brochure: 
The  technical  negotiators  naturally  pro- 
ceed with  this  as  their  main  preoccupation; 
political  advantages  are  not  their  profes- 
sional concern.  At  the  same  time?,  the  For- 
eign Office,  which  would  liaturally  welcome 
an  agreement  for  its  political  advantages,  has 
some  difficulty  In  making  lu  point  of  view 
effecUve,  because  the  negotiations  are.  In 
their  natxu-e,  highly  technical  and  complex 
and  outs.'de  their  professional  competence  to 
assess  exactly. 

The  issue  will,  therefore,  probably  depend 
upon  whether  the  pollUcal  advantages  are 
adequately  realized,  and  are  given  their  fuU 
weight  by  leans  of  constant  pressure  on  the 
Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary,  ae> 
sisted  by  clear  indications  of  the  Interest  of 
the  general  public. 

Now  let  me  quote  another  paragraph 
which  is  carried  under  the  title  "The 
Political  Implications." 

I  quote: 

The  political  importance  of  these  trade 
agreements  can  hardly  be  overstated.  All 
those  In  America  who  are  concerned  to  see 
an  Improvement  of  relations  with  this  coun- 
try attach  the  utmost  Importance  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  the  negotiations.  They 
regard  it  as  a  crucial  test  a*  the  possibility  at 
a  real  development  of  cooperation  between 
the  two  countries;  and  believe  that  while 
success  will  give  a  strong  Impetus  to  this 
development,  failure  will  no  less  certainly 
Involve  a  very  serious  setback.  Those  who 
are  most  closely  in  touch  with  American 
opinion  are  aware  that  the  Importance  at- 
tached to  the  negotiations  in  the  United 
States  of  America  is  immensely  greater  than 
is  generally  renllzed  here  and  are  bound  to 
accept  the  evidence  that  America's  attitude 
toward  this  country  and.  Indeed,  her  policy 
generally  in  regard  to  external  relations  will 
be  substantially  affected  by  this  particular 
issue. 

I  continue  to  quote: 

Tliat  being  so,  the  Importance  of  the  ques- 
tion is  obviously  very  great  at  this  Jvmcture. 
President  Roc«evelt  Is  trying,  as  his  great 
Chicago  speech  of  October  6  showed,  to  ar- 
riest  and  reverse  the  strong  movement  toward 
complete  isolationism  refiected  in  the  neu- 
trality legislation.  It  is  also  obvious  that  he 
is  encountcrlrig  great  resistance.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  an  American  movement  toward 
cooperation  can  only  proceed  through  eco- 
nomic, as  distinct  from  political,  action. 
Economic  cooperation,  however,  inevitably 
has  a  political  effect;  it  may,  or  may  not, 
lead  later  to  political  action — e.  g.,  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  neutrality  law  or  direct  advice 
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In  a  particular  political  dispute,  or  even  In  a 
particular  caae,  economic  action  directed  to 
•  political  purpose 

Let  me  now  quote  a  few  more  lines 
from  General  Salter's  brochure. 
I  quote: 

Tbe  International  position  has  so  deterio- 
rated that  the  peace-loving  nations  with 
systrms  of  government  that  are  favorable  to 
policies  assisting  the  prospects  of  peace  can- 
not count  upon  a  poaltlon  in  diplomacy 
which  ts  stronger,  than  that  of  tbe  aggres- 
sive dictatorships.  The  balance  Is  doubtful 
and  precarious.  But  the  dictators  are  not  yet 
confident  of  their  superior  strength.  There 
•re  too  many  uncertain  factors.  They  are 
pursuing  a  power  diplomacy,  In  which  every 
sign  of  weakness  In  the  free  countries,  every 
Indication  that  they  are  unable  to  cooperate 
or  to  act,  encourages  them  to  a  more  aggres- 
sive policy;  while,  conversely,  any  Indications 
«|  the  opposite  kind  have  a  restraining  effect. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ask  you 
If  you  believe,  In  view  of  what  I  have 
read,  which  was  written  and  issued  and 
distributed  to  certain  people  In  Wash- 
ington on  November  11,  1937,  this  bro- 
chure, which  was  written  by  Sir  Arthur 
Salter,  indicates  that  there  was  any  in- 
tention or  even  Idea  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  then — in  1937— to  take  us 
into  this  war.  economically  or  otherwise? 
We  find,  as  I  said,  that  this  same  Sir 
Arthur  Salter  is  now  in  Washington  to 
coordinate  shipping  relations  between  the 
two  nations.  FYom  what  we  know  of  the 
British.  I  ask  if  any  man  here  ever  heard 
of  a  Britisher  who  did  not  coordinate 
shipping  to  the  advantage  of  Great  Brit- 
ain whenever  he  got  a  chance? 

Now,  this  has  not  been  a  pleasant  task 
for  me  to  speak  as  I  have,  and  the  reason 
I  have  spoken  to  you  in  this  vein  is  be- 
cause eternal  vigilance  Is  still  the  price  of 
liberty  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
If  we  are  to  maintain  and  retain  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  if  we  are  to  uphold  the 
Constitution,  then  we  must  be  mindful  of 
the  dangers  which  may  threaten  us  from 
within  as  well  as  those  which,  we  are  told, 
threaten  us  from  without. 

In  the  last  campaign  I  to!d  the  people 
of  my  district  that  I  was  against  this 
country  being  taken  Into  war.  Previous 
to  that,  during  my  first  term  in  Congress, 
I  made  a  speech  in  which  I  discussed 
frankly  the  horrors  of  war.  My  position 
today  is  unchanged.  I  am  still  against 
America  being  taken  into  foreign  war. 
I  am  in  favor  of  a  national  defense  that 
will  be  absolutely  impregnable  to  the  as- 
saults of  any  nation  or  any  group  of 
nations,  or  collection  of  nations,  which 
might  at  any  time  in  the  future  seek  to 
Implement  by  action  their  natural  resent- 
ments of  our  efforts  to  aid  in  their  defeat. 
I  believe  that  we  should  maintain  the 
kind  of  a  defense  that  can  meet  an  enemy 
so  far  off  our  shores  and  defeat  him  so 
far  out  at  sea  that  our  coastal  cities  will 
not  have  to  suffer. 

I  believe,  however,  that  if  we  undertake 
to  establish  the  now  famous  "four  free- 
doms" in  every  country  in  the  world  that 
we  will  have  serious  trouble  with  Great 
Britain,  because  I  do  not  know  how  Mr. 
Roosevelt  can  proceed  to  establish  his 
famous  "four  freedoms"  In  India  without 
some  misunderstanding  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. I  do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to 
assure  the  hordes  of  Asia,  the  hungry 
millions  of  Russia,  and  other  hungry 
millions  of  China  freedom  from  fear, 


freedom  from  want,  at  the  expense  of 
American  citizens,  without  bankrupting 
the  people,  without  bankrupting  this 
Nation. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  If  I  had  It 
In  my  power  to  so  change  the  mental 
attitude  of  peoples  that  every  man  would 
be  every  other  man's  brother,  and  that 
peace  and  good  will  would  cover  this 
earth  from  pole  to  pole.  God  knows,  I 
would  do  it.  But  let  me  say  to  you  that 
freedom  is  not  an  external  condition.  It 
is  an  inner  light.  Freedom  cannot  be 
legislated.  It  must  be  lived.  Good  will 
cannot  be  legislated,  it  must  be  lived. 
Honesty  in  government  cannot  be  legis- 
lated; it  must  be  inherent  In  the  heart, 
the  mind,  and  the  desires  of  the  admin- 
istrators. You  may  compel  a  man  to  act 
as  though  he  is  honest,  but  he  will  be 
honest  only  when  he  loves  honesty  more 
than  he  loves  his  own  personal  interest. 
You  may  compel  a  man  to  act  as  though 
he  were  just,  but  he  will  be  just  in  truth 
only  when  he  loves  justice  more  than  he 
loves  his  own  immediate  personal  in- 
terests. You  may  compel  a  man  to  talk 
as  though  he  loves  his  country,  but  he 
will  love  his  country  only  as  he  loves  the 
rights,  the  freedoms,  the  Lberties.  and 
the  privileges  which  his  country  made 
possible  for  him.  And  he  can  enjoy 
those  rights,  those  liberties,  those  free- 
doms, and  those  privileges  only  so  long 
as  he  accords  the  same  rights  to  his  fel- 
low man  and  is  willing  to  correct  his 
own  action  so  as  not  to  infringe  upon 
those  rights. 

We  cannot  take  the  gospel  of  democ- 
racy to  India,  because  India  does  not 
want  democracy.  We  cannot  take  the 
gospel  of  plenty  to  China  until  Chinese 
millions  are  ready  to  have  plenty  and 
know  how  to  use  plenty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  so  much  here 
that  we  try  to  dispose  of  by  words,  by 
slogans,  by  shibboleth  that  must  be  lived 
In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people 
before  it  can  be  realized.  Therefore,  in 
conclusion,  let  me  say  to  you  that  while 
we  must  all  unite  in  trying  to  carry  our 
Nation  through  these  perilous  hours  of 
Its  utter  danger  we  must  be  just  as  alert 
to  the  dangers  to  our  freedoms  and  to 
our  constitutional  Republic  from  within 
as  to  any  dangers  that  may  threaten  us 
from  without.  And  may  God  help  us  to 
avert  them  both. 


Sale   of   Alcoholic   Liquors   at   BAilitary 
Potts  and  Naral  Stations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  March  26. 1941 


RESOLUTION   BY  THE   GENERAL   ASSEM- 
BLY OP  THE  STATE  OP  IOWA 


Mr.  LiCOMPTE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  tb» 


following  resolution  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa  to  pass 
the  bill  S.  860: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  28 

Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  ot  the  United  States  relative  to 
the  early  consideration  and  passage  of 
Senate  file  860 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  proposed  legis- 
lation, designated  as  Senate  file  860,  providing 
for  the  common  defense  In  relation  to  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  the  members  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  provide  for  the  suppression  of 
vice  In  the  vicinity  of  military  camps  and 
naval  establishments;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  lo- 
cated In  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  may  hereafter 
locate  In  this  State,  an  ordnance  plant  or 
other  plant  or  plants  which  It  may  deem  de- 
sirable In  the  development  of  the  national 
defense;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  desirable  in  the  Interest  of 
the  common  defense  to  provide  for  the  sup- 
pression of  all  forms  of  vice  In  the  vicinity  of 
such  plants  or  projects,  and  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Iowa  are  greatly  interested  In 
the  passage  of  such  legislation:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
{the  senate  concurring).  That  the  General 
Assembly  of  Iowa  respectfully  petition  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  give  early  considera- 
tion to  Senate  file  860,  now  before  the  Senate, 
and  to  the  enlargement  of  the  provisions 
thereof  In  order  to  Include  the  suppression  of 
vice  In  the  vicinity  of  ordnance  plants  or 
projects  now  or  hereafter  erected  and  main- 
tained by  the  Pederal  Government  In  the  de- 
velopment of  national  defense,  and  to  enact 
such  legislation  at  an  early  date:  Be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  and  to  each  of  the  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Iowa  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  they  be  urged  to  use  their 
best  offices  to  procure  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation  in  Congress. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  con- 
current resolution  was  duly  adopted  by  the 
forty-ninth  general  assembly. 

A.   C.  GOSTAFSON, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


The  Vision  of  Benjamin  Harrison 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  March  26, 1941 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unan- 
imous consent  of  the  House,  I  submit  for 
publication  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Indiiinapolis  News, 
dealing  with  Benjamin  Harrison's  far- 
reaching  vision  as  a  conservationist. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Indianapolis  News] 

HARRISON'S   VISION 

In  carrying  out  Its  duty  to  recommend  to 
Congress  a  form  of  memorial  for  Benjamin 
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Earrlson.  the  Benjamin  Harrison  memorlul 
oommlsslon  has  sugg<;sted  that  the  700,000- 
acre  national  forest  purchase  unit  In  the 
south  part  of  the  State  be  named  in  his  hon- 
or and  soon  acquired  that  a  national  forest 
Institute  be  establlslied  In  Marion  County 
In  his  honor,  and  that  the  Harrison  home  In 
North  Delaware  Street  be  preserved  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  forest  memorliJ  recommendation  was 
adopted  after  a  study  of  the  Harrison  admin- 
istration and  the  effc<:t  of  Its  achievements 
on  the  country.  Few  of  Harrison's  contem- 
poraries would  have  ranked  his  forestry  pol- 
icy as  Important  dxirlng  his  administration, 
but  he  saved  the  California  redwoods  by  ex- 
ecutive order,  set  aside  13.000,000  acres  of  the 
public  domain  for  tbe  first  national  forests 
and  created  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 

In  the  perspective  eflforded  by  50  years,  the 
tariff  issue,  the  question  of  Latin-American 
relations,  the  foreign  policy,  the  admission  of 
six  States  In  the  westward  movement  have 
receded  to  a  secondary  place  In  the  achieve- 
ments of  Harrison's  administration.  Today 
It  Is  seen  that  Harrison  was  a  man  of  great 
foresight.  He  Is  being  ranked  by  some  au- 
thorities as  the  most  farslghted  conserva- 
tionist of  the  nineteenth  century. 

If  Congress  approves  the  recommendations, 
Indiana  will  feel  not  only  that  its  only  Presi- 
dent has  been  sultab]y  recognized,  but  that 
the  country  has  gained  much  In  its  battle  to 
conserve  Its  lands  and  forests.  Harrison's 
stature  grows  with  the  years,  and  the  people's 
sense  of  their  indebtedness  to  him  grows 
with  it. 


Oregon  Requests  Legislation  on  Matters 
of  Interest  to  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OaXGON 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  March  26, 1941 


RESOLUTIONS  BY  OREGON  LEGISLATURE 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  by  including 
three  memorials  recently  passed  by  the 
Oregon  State  Legislature.  Senate  Joint 
Memorial  No.  7  petitions  the  Congress  to 
enact  Pederal  legislation  against  lynch- 
ing; House  Joint  Memorial  No.  8  requests 
removal  of  all  restrictions  on  hunting  of 
blue  herons  and  mergansers  in  the  State 
of  Oregon;  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
No.  16  petitions  the  Congress  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  supplementary 
military  or  naval  academy  somewhere 
within  the  borders  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

The  memorials  and  resolution  referred 
to  follow: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  7 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
aentativea  of  the  I'nited  States  of  America 
in  Congress  aaserrbled: 
We,    your    memorialists,    the    Rnty-lbst 

Legislative  Assembly  uf  tbe  State  of  Oregon. 


In  regular  session  assembled,  req>ectfully  re- 
quest and  petition  as  follows:  to  wit: 

Whereas  the  heinous  crime  of  lynching  still 
continues  occasionally  in  various  States  of 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  local  law-enforcement  officials 
have  In  numerous  Instances  been  unwilling  or 
unable  to  protect  citizens  against  this  out- 
rageous practice;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
In  common  with  nearly  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  are  eager  to  see  the  crime  of 
lynching  forever  eliminated  from  o\ir  democ- 
racy: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  the  House  of  Representatives  jointly 
concurring  therein,  That  we,  your  memorial- 
ists, the  Forty-first  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  do  hereby  most  respect- 
fully request  and  petition  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Oregon  to  consider  favor- 
ably and  enact  Federal  legislation  against  the 
crime  of  lynching;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Joint  memorial 
be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Oregon  delegation  In  Congress. 


House  Joint  Memorial  No.  8 

Whereas  the  blue  heron  and  merganser  are 
Included  in  the  migratory  bird  treaty  and, 
therefore,  are  protected  from  hunting  by  reg- 
ulations of  the  Federal  Government;  and 

Whereas  the  blue  heron  and  merganser  ex- 
ist almost  entirely  on  young  fish  life;  and 

Whereas  the  blue  heron  and  merganser  are 
widely  known  water  birds  In  Oregon  and  are 
found  In  practically  every  creek  and  lake 
throughout  the  State,  and  cause  a  heavy  toll 
of  young  fish  each  year:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  {the  Senate  jointly 
concurring  therein).  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  hereby  be  memorialized  to 
take  such  action  as  will  remove  all  restrictions 
on  hunting  of  blue  herons  and  mergansers 
in  the  State  of  Oregon;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  members  of  the  Oregon  delega- 
tion In  Congress  and  to  the  director  of  the 
Federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  16 

Whereas  the  defense  of  America  requires 
strong  bulwarks  of  protection  on  both  sea- 
boards;  and 

Whereas  there  are  now  pending  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  proposals  to  establish  supple- 
mentary naval  and  military  academies  at 
various  points  along  the  Pacific  coast;   and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Oregon  Is  strategically 
located  with  respect  to  harbors,  rivers,  and 
motintaln  ranges;  and 

Whereas  training  and  instruction  near  to 
home  often  result  In  stronger  cultural  and 
social  ties  so  far  as  the  recruit  Is  concerned: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon (the  House  of  Representativea  jointly 
concurring) ,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  petitioned  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  supplementary  military  or 
naval  academy  somewhere  within  the  borders 
of  the  State  of  Oregon;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  to  all  the  Members  of  tbe  Oregon 
ooDgrcssional  delegation. 


Our  National  Defense — Reporting  Action 
of  tke  Legion's  National  EiecntiTe 
Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  LARRABEE 

or  XMSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  March  26, 1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  MILO  J. 
WARNER,  NATIONAL  COMMANDER  OP 
THE   AMERICAN    LEGION 


Mr.  LARRABEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  who  may  not  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  hear  the  message,  nor 
to  have  read  a  detailed  report  of  same, 
the  statement  made  on  Sunday  evening, 
March  16.  over  a  national  radio  chain, 
by  Hon.  Milo  J.  Warner,  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion. 

Mr.  Warner's  address  on  that  occasion 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Nation  the 
action  of  the  national  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Legion,  in  its  special 
meeting  at  Indianapolis,  March  14  and 
15,  in  which  meeting  the  committee  con- 
sidered the  question  of  national  defense 
In  the  light  of  recent  developments  and 
upon  the  basis  of  the  report  made  to  the 
committee  by  the  American  Legion  mis- 
sion, which  only  recently  returned  from 
a  study  of  affairs  and  conditions  in  Great 
Britain. 

Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  the 
action  of  the  American  Legion's  national 
executive  committee,  the  report  of  the 
Legion's  mls-sion  to  Britain,  or  the  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Warner  in  reporting 
to  the  Nation,  I  am  sure  we  shall  all 
agree  that  the  Legion  and  its  leadership 
is  primarily  Interested  in  the  welfare  of 
our  country  and  our  people,  and  the 
views  of  the  Legion's  executive  commit- 
tee and  the  Legion's  commanding  officer 
are  certainly  worth  our  careful  consid- 
eration. 

I  submit  herewith  Mr.  Warner's  state- 
ment: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience, 
today,  we  of  the  American  Legion,  more  than 
1.000.000  members  strong,  in  nearly  12.000 
posts,  in  every  community  of  our  land  com- 
prising those  who  fought  In  the  armed  foicea 
in  the  last  war,  are  celebrating  our  twenty-sec- 
ond birthday  as  an  organization,  at  a  time 
when  world  events  which  threaten  the  lUe  of 
democracies  are  sweeping  \u  on  toward  a  new 
destiny. 

Yesterday  the  American  Legion's  national 
executive  committee,  composed  of  one  repre- 
sentative from  every  State  in  the  Union, 
concluded  a  special  2-day  meeting  at  its 
national  beadqiiarters  In  Indianapolis.  This 
meeting  was  called  to  consider  our  national 
defense  in  the  light  of  present-day  events 
and  to  receive  and  act  upon  the  report  nt 
ar  American  Legion  mission  which  It  had 
authorised   to  vlBlt  Great  Britain  lor   tbo 
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twofold  purpose  of  studying  civilian  defense 
and  to  consider  how  best  to  make  effective 
m  resolution  adopted  at  our  1940  Boston  con- 
vention last  September,  to  the  effect  that  a 
sound  national  defense  for  our  country  calls 
for  the  giving  of  all  practicable  aid  to  Great 
Britain  at  this  time. 

This  mlssicn.  made  up  of  Franklin  D'Oller, 
the  Legion's  first  full-time  national  com- 
mander; Maj.  Oen.  Frank  Parker,  United 
SUtes  Army,  retired,  who  commanded  the 
First  Division  overseas  in  the  last  war; 
Joseph  S.  Deutschle  of  the  national  head- 
quarters staff,  and  the  speaker,  left  New 
York  by  clipper  ship  February  6,  returning 
March  6.  after  an  18-day  visit  in  England. 

We  went  as  fact  gatherers  and  observers 
for  the  American  Legion.  Our  purpose  at  all 
times  was  to  serve  the  Legion's  interests  and 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  first,  last, 
and  always.  We  endeavored  at  all  times  to 
keep  ourselves  in  an  objective  frame  of  mind. 
We  represented  no  other  group  or  organiza- 
tion, political  or  otherwise,  and  we  did  not 
go  as  individuals.  We  went  solely  In  the 
service  of  the  American  Legion. 

We  visited  Coventry  and  Birmingham  In 
the  Midlands.  Bristol  on  the  west  coast,  Ports- 
mouth. Southampton,  Bournemouth.  Folke- 
stone, and  Dover  on  the  Channel  coast.  We 
were  with  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Royal 
Air  Force,  and  Inspected  Home  Guard  battal- 
ions and  units.  We  studied  air-raid  precau- 
tions We  visited  factories  engaged  In  vital 
defense  production.  We  inspected  observa- 
tion posts,  air-raid  shelters,  communal  feed- 
ing, canteen  services,  the  fire  brigades,  some  of 
the  shipping  docks,  and  met  with  nimierous 
ofllctals  of  the  British  Government  In  all  lines 
of  military  and  civilian  defense.  We  ob- 
served the  activities  and  leadership  of  labor 
and  industry  and  the  morale  of  the  people 
-  and  the  armed  forces. 

We  met  with  the  British  Legion,  an  organl- 
:  Batlon  somewhat  similar  to  the  American 
Legion,  and  observed  Its  activities  in  wartime. 
We  were  privileged  to  meet  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Winston  Churchill,  and  were  deeply  im- 
pressed by  his  great  leadership  and  ability. 
He  is  a  truly  great  leader. 

Although  oiir  time  was  too  short  in  England 
to  make  any  highly  accurate  technical  study 
of  particular  phases  of  the  varlotia  situations, 
we  were  conducting  an  Intensive  reconnais- 
sance, and  did  get  and  feel  the  force  and 
Impact  of  certain  Impressions  which  came  to 
us.  not  through  the  sieve  of  censorship  or 
colored  glasses,  but  from  actual  conditions 
and  events  which  we  saw  and  which  co\ild  not 
.  be  denied. 

These  are  some  of  the  impressions  which 
we  of  the  mission  received  and  reported  to 
the  national  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Legion  at  Its  meeting: 

The  British  on  the  Island  have  made  a  re- 
markable recovery  from  the  very  severe  pun- 
ishment of  last  fall  and  the  early  winter. 

They  fully  realize  the  terrific  seriousness  of 
their  present  situation  and  unquestionably 
appreciate  It  Is  a  llfe-and-death  struggle  In 
which  they  are  determined  to  win  out,  no 
matter  what  the  cost. 

The  morale  of  both  the  civilian  population 
and  the  armed  forces  Is  excellent.  The  armed 
forces  particularly  are  hungry  to  close  virlth 
the  enemy  and  get  their  hands  on  him.  I 
would  not  like  to  try  to  land  or  place  an  In- 
vading force  among  them.  The  civilian  pap- 
ulation is  imselflshly  sacrificing  and  courage- 
ously carrying  on. 

They  sorely  need  war  materials,  munitions, 
and  certain  food  supplies,  and  it  is  definitely 
In  the  balance  whether  they  can  win  without 
them:  that  la,  the  actual  delivery  to  them  In 
Great  Britain  of  these  much-needed  munl- 
tloos  and  food  supplies,  with  which  their  ulti- 
mate victory  Is  practically  certain. 

Germany  is  conducting  a  carefully  planned, 
relentless,  and  besieging  warfare  by  subma- 
rine and  bomber  upon  English  shipping.  Its 
life  lines  and  terminals,  and  while  the  British 
Air  Ft>rce  Is  confident  that  Germany  will  never 


secure  supremacy  of  the  air  over  England  and 
the  Army  is  confident  that  an  Invasion  cannot 
ultimately  be  successful,  nevertheless  the 
British  realize  the  great  threat  against  their 
shipping  and  the  difflcvilty  actually  to  get 
munitions  and  supplies  into  England. 

This,  In  part,  was  our  report  to  the  national 
executive  committee. 

So  that  you  will  gain  some  definite  Impres- 
sion of  the  Importance  attached  to  this  emer- 
gency by  the  Legion,  I  want  to  say  that  the 
meeting  of  that  committee  held  in  Indian- 
apolis Friday  and  Saturday  of  the  past  week 
was  only  the  fourth  such  special  meeting  of 
this  committee  ever  held  in  22  years. 

The  national  executive  committee  repre- 
sents every  section  of  our  Nation,  and  each 
member  speaks  for  his  own  State  in  matters 
of  Legion  policy.  Agrlculttire  and  Industry 
and  labor,  the  civilian,  the  spokesman  for 
military  Interests,  and  those  who  have  occu- 
pied high  places  in  the  Government  were  rep- 
resented in  the  expressions  arising  out  of  the 
meeting. 

There  was  entire  freedom  of  expression  In 
the  discussion  that  followed  our  presenta- 
tion of  our  impressions. 

Following  this  discussion  a  subcommittee 
composed  of  five  past  national  commanders 
of  the  Legion  drafted  a  resolution  to  express 
the  thought  of  the  organization  in  the  pres- 
ent situation.  It  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  our  national  executive  committee. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  In  the  pub- 
lic mind  arising  from  the  manner  in  which 
that  resolution  was  reported  in  the  news- 
papers. There  is  no  confusion  in  my  mind 
as  to  the  definite  statement  that  was  made 
by  the  national  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Legion. 

Basing  its  resolution  on  the  action  of  the 
1940  Boston  national  convention  of  the  Le- 
gion, the  national  executive  committee  quot- 
ed the  Boston  convention  where  that  body 
went  on  record  by  saying,  "that  we  should  at 
this  time  give  all  practicable  aid  to  Great 
Britain  and  those  alined  with  her  In  their 
fight  for  freedom. 

But  in  this  special  meeting,  the  national 
executive  committee,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  state  of  national  affairs  created  by 
the  passage  of  the  lend-lease  bill,  and  as- 
sociating such  a  national  action  with  the 
reports  of  our  mission,  definitely  gave  recog- 
nition to  the  belief  that  aid  to  Great  Britain 
should  be  delivered  to  her  now. 

Our  national  executive  committee  recog- 
nized the  urgency  of  prompt  delivery  to 
Great  Britain  of  the  materials  that  will  be 
helpful  to  her  In  the  terrific  struggle  In  which 
she  Is  engaged.  Thitt  means  delivery  now. 
It  means  delivery  when  and  where  delivery 
will  be  of  some  benefit.  It  does  not  mean 
the  delaying  of  aid  to  Great  Britain.  It 
means  the  actual  delivery  of  every  resource 
we  possess  which  can  be  of  help  to  Great 
Britain  without  crippling  our  own  national 
defenses. 

Over  and  beyond  the  Legion's  statement  of 
Its  policy  with  respect  to  giving  aid  to  Great 
Britain,  our  national  executive  committee 
went  further  and  declared  that  the  admin- 
istration should  remove  any  tolerance  of  bot- 
tlenecks, obstructions,  or  hindrances  of 
whatever  nature  which  now  hamper  and 
delay  the  production  and  delivery  to  Great 
Britain  and  those  alined  with  her  of  all 
necessary  arms,  tools,  and  materials  of  na- 
tional defense. 

It  is  as  direct  a  statement  as  could  pos- 
sibly emanate  from  such  a  group.  We  have 
said  that  aid  should  be  delivered  to  Great 
Britain.  We  have  said  that  no  delays  In  pro- 
ducing the  material  aid  should  be  tolerated. 
To  the  Government  we  have  left  the  direc- 
tion and  the  management  of  all  the  com- 
ponent elements  which  will  make  production 
and  delivery  with  speed  and  in  quality  and 
quantity  sufficient  to  the  needs  of  the  hour. 

In  committing  Itself  to  the  above  policy 
the  American  Legion  says  that  all  this  should 


be  done,  not  because  of  any  sentiment  for 
Great  Britain  but  on  the  purely  patriotic 
basis  of  the  best  possible  defense  of  our  own 
country. 

At  all  times  all  of  us  of  the  American 
Legion  who  have  been  privileged  to  fight  for 
our  fiag  and  country  are  thinking  and  acting 
solely  in  its  interests,  first,  last,  and  always. 

England  is  dependent  upon  us  for  muni- 
tions and  supplies  to  win  the  war  in  which 
she  Is  engaged  against  dictator  nations  and 
totalitarianism. 

Should  England  fall,  our  combat,  or  poten- 
tial combat,  task  will  be  all  the  harder. 

Should  England  fall,  our  need  for  contin- 
ued maintenance  of  larger  armies  and  navies 
will  not  only  be  necessary  but  absolutely 
essential  for  ovir  self-preservation  as  the 
great  Nation  we  are. 

Should  England  fail,  the  need  and  danger 
of  sending  many  of  our  armed  forces  Into 
the  face  of  blazing  war  and  actual  combat 
wlH  be  much  greater.  So  it  is  for  our  Inter- 
ests as  a  nation  that  we  say  we  should  actu- 
ally deliver  all  the  aid  we  can  to  Great  Brit- 
ain at  this  time  and  see  to  it  that  it  actually 
reaches  Great  Britain. 

Every  American  citizen  should  be  filled 
and  inspired  with  the  will  to  live  and  fulfill 
our  destiny  as  a  nation — the  will  and  deter- 
mination to  go  on  and  on  when  the  going  Is 
hard  for  all  of  us.  each  doing  his  part  when 
the  doing  of  It  is  hard;  each  of  us  strength- 
ened by  the  will  to  reach  the  goal,  which  Is 
the  very  breath  and  spirit  of  life — of  real 
life — without  which  there  Is  mere  existence, 
not  life  as  free,  courageous,  alive  American 
people. 

Let  every  American  man  and  woman  ac- 
cept the  self-discipline  necessary  to  say 
truthfully : 

"I  am  really  doing  my  bit  and  all  of  It; 
I  am  a  true  American;  I  am  not  failing  my 
Maker,  who  placed  me  here  for  life  on  earth. 
I  am  dealing  fairly  with  my  God  and  with 
my  country.  I  am  showing  my  gratitude  to 
God,  who  made  me.  and  to  my  country, 
which  has  given  me  so  much,  by  not  holding 
out  on  either  of  them,  but  going  on  fear- 
lessly toward  that  destiny  which  lies  ahead." 


Serious  Situation  Confronting  the 
Nation's  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  R.  T.  BUCKLER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 


Wednesday,  March  26, 1941 


LETTER  PROM  JAMES  M.  WITHEROW,  OF 
MOORHEAD,  MINN. 


Mr.  BUCKLER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  a  letter 
which  I  received  yesterday  from  James 
M.  Witherow,  of  Moorhead,  Minn.  He 
brings  out  some  facts  and  presents  some 
viewpoints  and  observations  which  should 
be  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  particularly  to  Members  of 
Congress.    His  letter  is  as  follows: 

MooRHZAD,  Minn.,  March  22, 1941. 
Hon.  R.  T.  Buckler, 

Representative  in  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAB  Ms.  Buckles:   The  situation  of  the 
farmers  throughout  the  United  States  still 
continues  to  be  serious,  by  reason  of  the 
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eastern  newspapers  and  eastern  politicians 
representing  manufacturing  organizations. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  real  farmer  or 
any  person  representing  the  interests  of  the 
farmers  to  be  heard  fully  and  frankly  on  the 
merits  of  the  Industry  in  which  their  money 
Is  invested,  without  eastern  politicians  and 
eastern  newspapers  attempting  to  make  it  an 
object  of  ridicule. 

Two  years  ago  one  of  the  large  eastern 
magazines  sent  out  one  of  its  reporters  to 
cover  the  Dust  Bowl  region  and  report  upon 
Its  conditions.  The  bui-den  of  his  report  was 
that  he  found  the  dust  piled  up  around  the 
fences  and  the  barns  in  many  places  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  farmers  and  the  livestock 
were  without  any  food  and  provisions.  Then 
he  told  of  driving  to  a  nearby  village  where 
the  only  provisions  he  could  get  were  warm 
beer  and  poor-boy  sandwiches.  The  general 
substance  of  his  argument  was  that  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Government  to  build  up  the 
community  was  "boondoggling,"  and  the  real 
sufferer  was  the  pooi  reporter  who  was 
obliged  to  subsist  on  warm  beer  and  poor- 
man  sandwiches.  The  fact  that  the  home- 
steaders had  invested  their  all  and  striven 
to  build  up  a  home  and  a  family  was  some- 
thing that  was  not  entitled  to  considera- 
tion. 

Another  magazine  reporter,  who  likes  to 
pose  as  an  economist,  took  a  trip  around, 
consulting  with  the  local  bankers,  railroad 
agents,  and  Republican  newspaper  proprie- 
tors, and  then  wrote  an  article  which  he  en- 
titled, "The  Pain  In  the  Northwest,"  In  which 
he  attempted  to  ridicule  fanners  for  culti- 
vating their  soils  and  making  an  effort  to 
obtain  the  same  economic  privileges  for  live- 
lihood which  was  enjoyed  by  other  citizens 
in  the  Republic. 

And  so  it  goes.  One  newspaper  after  an- 
other using  their  circulation  to  suppress 
both  the  expression  and  the  opportunities  of 
the  farmers  to  develop  their  industries  along 
sound  Industrial  experience  instead  of  under 
eastern  domination.  Quotas  are  attempted 
to  be  established  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  eastern  manufacturers  rather  than 
the  farmers.  For  example,  25,000,000  bushels 
of  flax  are  Imported  every  year  from  Argen- 
tina, because  the  handicap  of  railroad  freights 
to  the  eastern  crushing  points  are  practically 
equal  to  the  tariffs,  and  outside  markets  have 
control  over  our  flax  market;  and  still  the 
farmers,  who  are  paying  steadily  Increasing 
taxes  upon  flax  land,  aie  criticized  for  their 
iMk  of  economic  progre.ss. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  In  regard  to  the 
sugar  Industry.  Both  tlie  cane  and  the  beet 
producers  are  kept  undar  the  financial  con- 
trol of  the  mantifacturers;  and  through  lack 
of  an  adequate  tariff  they  are  scarcely  per- 
mitted to  make  a  decent  living. 

Even  the  Weather  B^ireau  is  charged  up 
against  the  Agricultural  Department,  and 
Its  agents  and  obserrerB  are  kept  constantly 
employed  working  for  the  transportation 
companies,  while  observation  in  regard  to 
moisture  conservation  of  the  soil,  percolation, 
and  cultivation  are  not  only  steadily  neglect- 
ed, but  are  treated  with  ridicule  when  they 
are  asked  to  devote  their  attention  to  the 
service  for  which  the  Government  pays  them 
a  salary. 

Experience  shows  that  food  production  In 
Europe  and  other  portions  of  the  world  are 
being  diminished  and  reduced  to  a  very  lim- 
ited supply.  Yet  Mr.  Jesf.e  Jones  lends  billions 
of  dollars  to  other  enterprises,  but  will  not 
reply  to  a  letter  relative  to  the  opportunity 
to  finance  agriculture  and  the  exports  of  the 
products  abroad.  Throughout  the  country 
manufacturers,  banks,  railroads,  and  every 
other  financial  organization  have  their  needs 
carefully  considered,  and  liberal  advances 
made;  but  agrlcultvire  is  a  "Cinderella  In- 
dustry" and  It  Is  not  socially  proper  to  have 
the  Interests  of  the  farmers  considered;  while 
the  lobbyists  of  the  Industries  throng  the 
Washington  hotels. 
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I  realize  the  obstacles  which  confront  you 
as  being  one  of  the  very  few  real  operating 
farmers  who  are  In  Congress,  but  I  wUl  be 
glad  If  you  will  put  these  matters  in  progress 
and  see  If  It  Isn't  possible  that  the  farmers 
should  have  at  least  a  decent  hearing  In  re- 
gard to  their  problems  Instead  of  being  con- 
stantly made  an  object  of  ridicule  and  brain- 
trusting  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  indus- 
tries of  the  country. 

Very  truly  yours. 

James  M.  WrrHEsow. 


Commamsts  in  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  DIES 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  March  26, 1941 


TELEGRAMS  FROM  OPPICIAUS  OF  STEEL 
WORKERS'  ORGANIZING  COMMITTEB 
AND  REPLY  THERETO 


Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  telegrams  and  a 
copy  of  my  reply  to  Mr.  Philip  Murray: 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  25,  1941. 
Congressman  Martin  Dies, 

House  of  Representatives: 
You  are  quoted  In  today's  newspapers  as 
having  made  speech  In  Congress  about  al- 
leged Communist  operations  6p>eech  in  steel 
Industry  and  of  their  supposedly  being  on 
pay  rolls  of  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee. You  are  quoted  as  naming  27  Indi- 
viduals in  this  respect.  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  these  individuals  being  Communists  or  ever 
having  been  Communists.  But  I  have  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  the  fact  that  of  the  27  Indi- 
viduals named  by  you.  only  one,  namely 
Clarence  Irwin,  is  on  S.  W.  O.  C.  pay  rolls.  He 
Is  wiring  you  direct.  Eleven  Individuals 
named  by  you  were  never  on  S.  W.  O.  C.  pay 
rolls;  the  other  l.l  have  been  disassociated 
from  S.  W.  O.  C.  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  ranging  from  3  years  to  5  years  ago. 
This  Information  would  have  been  available 
to  you  had  you  been  Interested  In  making  a 
fair  Investigation.  If  this  is  the  nature  of 
evidence  you  are  quoted  as  saying  presents 
an  alarming  picture.  I  believe  the  facts  herein 
show  your  speech  to  be  a  false  alarm.  I  can 
give  you  my  personal  assurance  that  your 
concern  on  this  score  is  entirely  groundless. 
I  shall  appreciate  your  reading  this  telegram 
on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

PHIUP   MtlKRAT, 

Chairman,  Steel  Workers 

Organising  Committee. 

Baltimorx,  Md.,  March  25,  1941. 
Congressman  Mastin  Dixs. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C; 
I  see  by  the  press  that  you  have  used  my 
name  in  your  speech  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  some  sort  of  connection 
with  the  Communist  Party.  I  absolutely 
deny  any  connection  of  any  kind,  either  past 
or  present,  with  the  Communist  Party.  I 
have  for  many  years  been  an  active  member 
of  the  organized  labor  movement  and  your 
vicious  attempt  to  smear  my  name  with  such 
false,  slanderous  statements  can  only  be  In- 
terpreted as  an  attack  on  the  legitimate  labor 
movement  as  well  as  an  attack  on  me  per- 


sonally.   I  request  that  this  wire  will  be  read 
by  you  before  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Clarence  Irwin, 
National  Representative, 
Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee. 

Washincton,  D.  C,  March  26.  1941. 
Philip  Murrat. 

Chairman,     Steel     Workers     Organizing 
Committee,    Congress   of   Industrial 
Organizations.  Washington,  D.  C: 
This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  tele- 
gram which  you  have  requested  me  to  read 
to  Congress. 

In  my  speech  before  the  House  I  stated 
that  the  persons  named  by  me  had  been 
connected  with  the  S.  W.  O.  C;  that  I 
did  not  know  whether  they  were  sUU  on  the 
pay  rolls  of  the  S.  W.  O.  C.  as  of  today  as  I 
do  not  have  access  to  the  account  books  of 
the  organization.  Our  committee  gave  this 
Information  to  the  country  nearly  3  years  ago. 
Spokesmen  for  your  organization  denounced 
the  committee  as  red  baiting.  Now  I  am 
advised  that  15  of  these  people  have  at  some 
time  been  connected  with  your  organization, 
but  have  been  disassociated  from  it.  You  do 
not  state  why  these  people  were  disassociated 
from  the  organization,  but  evidently  it  had 
Lothing  to  do  with  their  Communist  con- 
nections since  you  state  that  you  have  no 
knowledge  of  these  individuals  being  Com- 
munists or  ever  having  been  Communists. 
This  statement  on  your  part  amazes  me  be- 
cause many  of  these  people  are  notorious  and 
active  members  of  the  party. 

As  chairman  of  the  C.  I.  O.  please  advise 
me  by  telegram  at  once  so  that  I  may  read 
your  reply  to  the  Congress  whether  or  not  the 
C.  I.  O.  Is  ready  and  willing  to  expel  from  its 
ranks  and  from  positions  o*  leadership  mem- 
bers of  the  Conununlst  Party. 

What  does  your  organization  propose  to  do 
with  the  following  officials  of  the  C.  I.  O.  con-  ^ 
cemlng  whose  Communist  afllliatlons  there 
can   be   no  doubt  in   view  of  the  evidence 
before  our  committee? 

Joseph  Curran,  head  of  the  National  Marl- 
time  Union  and  vice  president  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
as  well  as  a  member  of  your  executive  board; 
Ben  Gold,  president  of  the  International  Fur 
and  Leather  Workers  Union  and  a  member  of 
your  executive  board;  Donald  Henderson, 
president  of  the  United  Cannery  Agricultural 
Packing  and  Allied  Workers  of  America  and 
also  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
C.  I.  O.;  Harry  Bridges,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Longshoremen  and  Warehouse- 
men's Association  and  a  member  of  your  ex- 
ecutive board;  Michael  Joseph  Quill,  presi- 
dent of  the  Transport  Workers  Union  and  • 
member  of  your  executive  board,  and  also 
John  Santo,  Austin  Hogan,  officials  of  the 
same  union;  Lewis  Merrill,  president  of  the 
United  Office  and  Professional  Workers  of 
America  and  a  member  of  your  executive 
board;  Abram  Flaxer,  president  of  the  State, 
County,  and  Municipal  Workers  of  America 
and  a  member  of  your  executive  board;  Ralph 
Dawson,  alias  Austin  and  Olney,  president  of 
the  Los  Angeles  C.  I.  O.  Industrial  council: 
Kenneth  Eggert,  International  representative 
of  the  National  Die  Casters  Association; 
Marcel  Sherer.  national  organizer  for  the 
Federation  of  Architects,  Engineers,  Chemists, 
and  Technicians  Association,  and  Lewis  Alan 
Berne,  president  of  the  same  union;  Grant 
Woekes,  chairman  of  the  Farm  Equipment 
Workers  Organizing  Committee;  Joseph  Selly, 
president  of  the  American  Communications 
Association;  James  Matles  and  Nell  Brandt, 
organizers  for  the  United  Electrical,  Radio, 
and  Machine  Workers  of  America,  and  others 
whose  Communist  records  are  equally  clear. 
Earl  Browder  testified  before  our  committee 
that  50,000  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
are  also  members  of  trade  unions;  that  two- 
thirds  of  them  are  affiliated  with  your  or- 
ganization and*  that  hundreds  of  his  members 
are  officials  of  your  unions. 
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I  vin  tppreeiate  ft  direct  «nd  unequivocal 
•newer  so  thmt  tbe  Congren  and  the  country 
may  definitely  know  once  and  for  all  what  the 
attitude  of  your  organization  la  with  respect 
to  the  retention  In  your  ranks  and  In  posi- 
tions of  leadership  of  well-known  Commu- 
nists. 

Maktih  Dm, 
Member  of  Congress. 


lBTC«tif«liMi  of  SubTernrc  ActiTitics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LE  ROY  D.  DOWNS 

or  coHNscncxiT 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  March  26, 1941 


BKSOLDTION  BT  THE  YANKEE  DIVISION 
'        VETERANS'  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  DOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  me,  I  wish  to  insert  the 
following  resolution  in  the  Congbes- 
8IONAL  Record  as  adopted  by  the  Yankee 
Division  Veterans'  Association: 

Whereas  the  Investigative  personnel  cJ  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department,  op- 
erating under  the  direction  of  Elmer  L.  Irey, 
Chief  Coordinator  of  the  Treasury  enforce- 
ment agencies.  Secret  Service.  Intelligence, 
Alcohol  Tax.  Narcotic,  and  Customs  Units, 
be  delegated  the  authority  to  Investigate  sub- 
Terslve  activities:  Be  It  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Legion  and 
Yankee  Division  Veterans'  Association 
■trongly  iirge  upon  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  the  Immedi- 
ate adoption  providing  this  authority  to  the 
Treasury  enforcement  agencies  In  the  field 
In  eliminating  all  subversive  activities  in  the 
United  States  and  assist  in  the  successful 
prosecution  in  the  courts  in  accordance  with 
the  due  process  of  law,  to  the  end  that  these 
groups  and  these  Individuals  wlU  be  entirely 
eliminated  from  our  Nation. 


BUnority  Role 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBBSENTATTVES 


Wednesday.  March  26. 1941 


IDnORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHmOTCm  POSTT 


Mr.  McOREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark^  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  March  36,  1941: 

(ftom  tbe  Washington  Post  of  March  96. 
19411 

imtoaiTT  aoLB 

Representative  Joseph  W.  Mjoxxx't  dual 
role  as  minority  leader  In  the  Houae  of  Bep- 
Raantatlves  and  chairman  of  the  Republican 


Rational  Committee  gliWB  him  a  heavy  bur- 
den to  carry.  Heverthelees.  the  O.  O.  P.  Na- 
tional Committee  has  shown  good  Judgment 
In  refusing  to  permit  Mr.  Maitin  to  resign. 
for  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  capable 
party  leader  and  a  statesman  of  considerable 
stature.  Probably  more  effectively  than  any 
other  G.  O.  P.  leader  in  Congress,  Mr.  Mastin 
has  outlined  a  reasonable  course  of  action  for 
Republicans  in  the  present  emergency.  "We 
may  differ  among  oxirselves,"  Mr.  Maktin  told 
the  Ho\ue  In  supporting  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  lease-lend  bill  recently,  "but 
there  is  no  division  In  our  loyalty  to  our 
country  or  our  determination  to  protect  the 
security  of  ovir  people.  We  are  one  people, 
an  undaimted  people,  determined  that  real 
Americanism  shall  not  perish  •  •  •." 
That  note  was  reiterated  in  his  address  to 
the  Republican  National  Committee  on  Mon- 
day. 

Mr.  Mabtim  sees  no  occasion  for  inactivity 
on  the  part  of  the  minority  party.  He  seeks 
national  unity  for  defeiue  and  in  pursuance 
9f  other  policies  which  Congress  approves 
^rough  the  democratic  process.  But  he  also 
points  to  the  need  for  "an  intelligent,  con- 
structive, and  courageous  opposition."  Na- 
tional unity,  vital  as  It  is,  must  not  degener- 
ate into  the  expression  of  a  single  standpoint. 
When  the  Nation  Is  face  to  face  with  gigantic 
problems,  the  opposition  party  has  a  special 
obligation  to  counsel  the  administration  In  a 
spirit  of  nonpartlsanship  and  to  criticize  pol- 
icies it  believes  to  run  counter  to  the  national 
Interest.  In  the  present  emergency  the 
minority  party  has  an  obligation  only  less 
Important  than  that  of  the  majority  to  meet 
each  new  problem  with  courage  and  honest 
thinking.  Mr.  Martin  provides  a  happy  link 
between  Republican  legislators  and  the  party 
organization  In  fulfilling  this  responsibility. 


Iowa  Press  Association  Says  Wages 
and  Hoars  Act  Is  Unfair  To  Small 
Newspapers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  March  26. 1941 


REBC^iUnONS  OP  THE  IOWA  PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  LbCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Iowa  Press 
Association  in  their  convention  March 
15,  1941: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Iowa  Press  Association 
in  convention  assembled  this  15th  day  of 
March  1941,  That  this  association  expresses 
heartily  to  Its  officers  and  directors  Its  ap- 
preciation of  the  service  rendered  during  the 
past  year  and  the  efDcient  manner  in  which 
Its  business  has  been  conducted,  especially 
commending  President  Ward  Barnes,  Man- 
aging Director  Don  Reid,  and  his  office  assist- 
ant Miss  Cleona  Neldt. 

We  further  express  our  appreciation  for  the 
entertainment  and  courtesy  extended  by  the 
Oreater  Des  Moines  committee.  Its  activi- 
ties have  done  much  to  unify  the  ^Irlt  of 
all  lowans.  We  also  tliank  those  who  have 
taken  part  In  the  program,  which  has  been 
both  profitable  and  enjoyable:  Be  It  further 


Jl«9oIt>ed,  That  the  Iowa  Press  Association 
welcomes  as  a  valuable  cooperator  the  Iowa 
Press  Women's  Club,  an  organization  calcu- 
lated to  stimulate  the  spirit  and  efficiency  ol 
the  press  of  Iowa. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  approves  the 
efficient  and  speedy  manner  In  which  the 
General  Assembly  of  Iowa  is  handling  the  . 
routine  of  its  work.  It  Is  a  record  of  which 
the  State  may  be  proud.  While  on  the  sub- 
ject of  legislation  we  urge  action  to  coordi- 
nate the  Federal  and  State  laws  on  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  to  assure  that 
those  establishments  which  maintain  a  high 
stability  of  employment  may  receive  merit 
rating  and  appropriate  relief  from  taxation 
to  carry  the  load  of  employers  who  do  not 
maintain  such  stability.  We  further  endorse 
the  passage  of  Senate  file  360,  the  till  to  re- 
quire the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of 
school  boards  in  the  larger  districts.  If  we 
did  not  have  faith  In  the  power  of  publicity 
we  would  not  be  In  that  business.  The  ma- 
jor portion  of  local  taxes  are  spent  by  school 
boards.  Publication  of  such  expenditures 
will  be  a  protection  to  both  the  public  and 
the  school-board  members.  And  In  this  con- 
nection we  urge  our  own  members  to  publish 
a'jl  official  proceedings  of  public  bodies  In 
such  manner  as  to  be  easily  readable  by  the 
public:  And  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  press  of  Iowa  pledges 
Its  support  to  the  Government  and  people  of 
the  United  States  In  the  effort  to  maintain 
the  opportunities  for  free  governmen  in  the 
world.  Whatever  we  may  have  come  through 
or  wherever  we  may  be  going,  the  immediate 
task  ahead  Is  the  defeat  of  totalitarianism  In 
the  world.  We  would  call  the  American 
people  to  a  more  profound  realization  of  the 
serious  responsibilities  ahead  of  them.  Hitler 
prepared  for  this  war  by  more  work  and  less 
booze.  The  United  States  has  been  preparing 
by  less  work  and  more  booze.  As  a  nation 
we  will  have  to  reverse  this  condition  and 
rise  at  least  to  the  standard  of  Hitler  in  these 
matters.  But  we  must  go  further  and  renew 
our  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  Divine 
Creator,  whom  Hitler  has  rejected.  If  we  do 
this,  then  "this  Nation,  under  God,  shall  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Whereas  the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  commonly  known  as  the  wage-hour  law, 
has  brought  about  a  condition  which.  In  our 
opinion,  instead  of  promoting  fairness.  Is,  in 
fact,  unfair  to  local  small  newspapers  and 
the  communities  where  they  are  located,  the 
Iowa  Press  Association  in  convention  as-> 
sembled  this  14th  day  of  March  1941  Eub« 
scribes  to  the  following  statement  of  facts: 
The  wage-hour  law  exempts  from  its  pro- 
visions retail  mercantile  establishments, 
farms,  and  most  local  Industries.  It  also 
exempts  weekly  and  semiweekly  newspapers 
having  circulations  of  under  3,000.  All  other 
newspapers,  according  to  the  interpretations 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administration,  are 
covered  by  the  act.  It  Is  apparent  from  the 
exemption  made  that  It  was  the  Intention  of 
Congress  to  exempt,  along  with  other  local 
enterprises,  newspapers  doing  mainly  a  local 
business. 

But  there  are  many  weeklies  and  seml- 
weeklles  having  circulations  In  excess  of  3,000 
and  small  dallies  doing  a  strictly  local  busi- 
ness In  small  cities  and  rural  communities. 
Their  business  Is  almost  entirely  within  a 
limited  local  trade  area  and  they  are  sup- 
ported by  communities  In  which  nearly  all 
business  is  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
the  wage-hour  law.  Their  Interstate  business 
Is  confined  to  a  comparatively  few  subscrib- 
ers, former  residents  of  the  communitlea 
where  published,  who  want  the  old-home 
news.  Such  circiilatlon  does  not  contribute 
to  the  cultivation  of  interstate  trade. 

By  Imposing  the  regulations  of  the  wage- 
hour  law  on  such  small  dailies,  weeklies,  and 
semiweeklles  Congress  has  set  them  up  aa 
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Islands  of  short  hours  and  high  wages  In  com- 
munities where  the  prevailing  hours  are 
longer.  Prom  the  apparent  Intention  of  Con- 
gress to  exempt  small  local  papers,  it  would 
seem  that  failure  to  include  in  the  exemption 
small  dailies  and  local  weeklies  and  semi- 
weeklies  with  circulations  above  3,000,  but 
doing  a  local  buslnefs  only,  was  due  to  a  mis- 
understanding by  Congress  of  the  true  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  such  papers. 

This  discrimination  is  unfair  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  such  papers,  to  their  workers,  and 
to  the  communities  which  support  them  A 
peculiarly  Intimate  relationship  exists  be- 
tween the  country  newspaper  and  its  sup- 
porting community.  The  demand  for  news- 
paper and  printing  service  in  such  communi- 
ties is  not,  and  cannot  be,  uniform  through- 
out the  year.  If  the  newspaper  Is  to  serve 
Its  supporting  community,  it  must  serve  It 
when  it  needs  service.  Such  a  paper  usually 
employs  all  the  printers  in  the  community. 
If  work  is  not  reasonably  steady,  printers  will 
not  remain  in  the  rural  communities,  but 
drift  to  the  larger  centers.  In  fact,  such 
newspaper  shops  usually  recruit  and  train 
their  help  from  among  local  boys  as  more 
printers  are  needed.  When  the  peak  load 
comes,  these  regular  forces  must  carry  them. 
There  are  seldom  any  reserves  of  Idle  printers 
on  which  to  draw. 

If  the  overtime  provisions  of  the  wage-hour 
law  are  enforced  the  publishers  must  either 
lower  in  some  way  the  regular  40-hour  wage 
scales,  gouge  the  patrons  to  make  up  the 
higher  costs,  lay  off  men  whenever  possible, 
do  business  at  a  loss,  or  refuse  to  care  for 
the  needs  of  the  community.  While  such 
local,  home-trained  printers  are  usually 
among  the  best-paid  workers  in  the  ordinary 
rural  community,  taking  In  their  total  an- 
nual Incomes  and  working  conditions,  their 
scales  are  not  up  to  city  wage  scales,  which 
would  be  out  of  line  with  local  prevailing 
wages  and  conditions.  Therefore,  the  pub- 
lisher cannot  go  to  the  cities  for  extra  help 
without  seriously  upsetting  his  regular  sched- 
ule of  prices  and  costs. 

Because  of  a  lower  wage  scale  the  printers 
In  the  rural  communities  need  to  work  more 
hours  In  order  to  have  an  adequate  income, 
and  can  do  so  without  injury  to  health,  as 
they  usually  live  close  to  their  work  and 
have  more  life  In  the  open  air  than  workers 
In  the  larger  cities,  and  In  doing  so  they  are 
only  accommodating  themselves  to  the  con- 
ditions of  workers  in  other  local  enter- 
prises exempted  by  Congress  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act. 

The  conditions  of  which  we  complain  are 
aggravated  by  the  defense  program  and  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  There  never  had  been 
any  surplus  of  skilled  printers  in  the  smaller 
communities.  Under  the  defense  program 
there  is  already  a  serious  shortage.  This  will 
bear  especially  hard  on  the  smaller  papers 
of  limited  circulation  as  the  larger  papers 
will  draw  on  their  labor  to  fill  vacancies. 

The  Iowa  Press  Association  makes  no  com- 
plaint against  the  general  spirit  and  purpose 
of  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act,  but  it  does  com- 
plain that  it  is  an  unfair  discrimination  to 
enforce  its  provisions  against  newspapers  In 
communities  where  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  from  whom  local  papers 
derive  their  support  are  not  so  covered. 

The  most  of  strictly  local  newspapers  wovild 
be  Included  In  an  exemption  of  all  papers, 
daily  as  well  as  weekly  and  semiweekly,  hav- 
ing circulations  of  under  5.000,  or  exemption 
of  newspapers  when  75  percent  of  their  cir- 
culation is  In  the  local  trade  area  where  pub- 
lished: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Iowa  Press  Association 
respectfully  petitions  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  so  amend  the  Wages  and 
Hours  Act  as  to  exempt  all  local  community 
newspapers.  Including  dailies,  having  cir- 
culations of  under  6,000,  and/or  all  such 
papers  75  percent  of  whose  circulation  Is 
within  40  miles  of  the  place  of  publication. 


It  Is  the  Intent  of  this  resolution  to  ask  that 
the  wage  scales  and  working  conditions  of 
newspaper  workers  be  made  to  conform  with 
the  prevailing  scales  and  conditions  of  the 
communities  In  which  they  are  published; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  statement  and 
resolutions  be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Iowa  Press  Association  to  the  Senators 
and  Congressmen  from  Iowa  and  to  the  chair- 
men of  the  Labor  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 


Was  It  Pore  Demtf ogery? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOUHI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1941 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bennett],  in 
a  speech  March  24,  page  2595  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  criticized  some  re- 
marlcs  I  made  March  21  and  used  the 
following  language — I  quote: 

It  is  pure  demagoguery,  and  was  doubtless 
made  for  the  purpose  of  Injtirlng  me  politi- 
cally. 

On  March  21 1  was  speaking  in  reply  to 
an  attack  made  upon  me  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Lambertson].  I 
referred  to  the  attitude  of  Republicans 
generally  in  connection  with  the  Work 
Projects  Administration.  I  also  called 
attention  to  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bennett] 
to  the  urgent  deficiency  bill. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts?  I  have  made 
a  little  investigation  to  find  out  just  what 
Mr.  Bennett  would  have  accomplished 
by  his  amendment,  and  I  find  the  Emer- 
gency Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1940, 
passed  in  Jime  1940,  contained  a  limita- 
tion for  administrative  salaries  of  $34,- 
105,000,  on  expenditures  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year  if  the  original  appropriation 
of  $975,000,000  was  made  to  last  through- 
out the  entire  fiscal  year.  However,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  original  appro- 
priation was  expended  in  8  months,  it 
was  necessary,  in  the  urgent  deficiency 
appropriation  bill,  to  increase  the  totsd 
amount  to  be  obligated  for  administra- 
tive salaries  for  the  entire  fiscal  year  to 
$37,100,000.  The  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration has  already  obligated,  through 
February  28,  1941.  a  total  of  $25,479,811 
for  administrative  salaries.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's amendment  therefore  would  have 
reduced  the  authorization  below  the 
amount  which  had  already  been  spent 
during  the  first  8  months.  The  $25,- 
000,000  contained  in  Mr.  Bennett's 
amendment  would  have  limited  the  ex- 
penses for  administrative  salaries  to  1.8 
percent  of  the  total  appropriation  of 
$1,379,650,000  for  the  fiscal  year.  The 
$37,100,000  now  authorized  is  2.7  percent 
of  the  total  appropriation.  I  said  in  my 
statement  it  was  about  3  percent. 


W.  P.  A.  administrative  employment 
has  been  reduced  from  an  average  of 
36.003  in  the  fiscal  year  1939  to  21,237  on 
February  28,  1941.  The  $37,100,000  now 
authorized  in  itself  requires  a  further  re- 
duction to  approximately  18,750  persons 
by  June  30,  1941. 

As  far  as  possible,  W.  P.  A.  administra- 
tive employees  are  picked  from  the  needy 
unemployed.  However,  for  the  proper 
operation  and  supervision  of  the  whole 
program  it  is  necessary  that  administra- 
tive employees  be  chosen  primarily  for 
their  qualifications  to  perform  specific 
functions  and  not  solely  on  the  basis  of 
need.  It  is  necessary  to  pay  salaries  such 
as  will  permit  the  employing  of  qualified 
persons.  However,  the  average  salary  of 
W.  P.  A.  administrative  employees  is  ap- 
proximately $300  per  year  less  than  the 
average  salary  of  Government  employees 
in  other  Federal  agencies. 

After  reading  this  analysis  of  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's amendment  I  do  not  feel  anyone 
would  be  Justified  in  stating  my  language 
could  be  classed  as  pure  demagoguery. 


Initiation  Fees  of  Labor  Unions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  BHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  March  26. 1941 


LETTER   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT   OF  THE 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 


Mr.  FOGARTY,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  written 
by  President  Green,  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  to  Senator  Norris, 
of  Nebraska : 

Makch  34.  1941. 
Hon;  Oioacx  W.  Noreis, 

United  States  Senate.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deah  Senator:  In  the  letter  you  sent 
me  dated  March  21  you  advise  me  you  have 
received  complaints  from  individuals  against 
the  amount  of  membership  Initiation  fees 
charged  by  local  unions  which  were  chartered 
by  international  organizations  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Be  assured  that  I  fuUy  appreciate  the  Im- 
portance of  the  complaints  referred  to  and 
the  effect  which  such  complaints  have  upon 
public  opinion.  As  you  have  convincingly 
pointed  out  In  your  letter,  some  complaints 
are  well  founded,  while  others  are  not.  Only 
an  investigation  of  each  complaint  could 
actually  determine  whether  they  were  well 
founded  and  true,  or  whether  they  were  false 
and  exaggerated. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  members  of  tbe 
executive  council  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  including  myself,  are  gravely  con- 
cerned over  the  situation  which  you  bring  to 
my  attention.  We  have  been  and  are  now 
dealing  with  it  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  laws  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  and  within  the  limitations  of  its 
constitution.  Unfortunately,  there  are  many 
people — some  friendly  and  sirmpathetic  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  other* 
who  have  ever  been  hostile  and  unfriendly^ 
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who  conchide  that  Initiation  fees  charged 
new  members  by  local  unions  dxirlng  theae 
days  when  oiir  Nation  la  engaged  In  the  execu- 
tion of  a  national -defense  policy.  Is  new,  oX  a 
^wclal  nature,  and  imposed  only  upon  those 
employed  upon  defense  projects.  In  other 
words.  It  Is  alleged  by  some  friends,  as  well  as 
o\ir  foes,  that  union  Ubor  la  taking  advantage 
of  the  national  emergency  to  Impose  exces- 
slTe,  Indefensible  Initiation  fee  charges  In 
order  to  enrich  the  treaauriea  of  national  and 
international  imlons. 

These  assumptions  and  conclusions  are 
wrong,  instead,  the  facts  are  that  labor 
unions  alwajrs  required  nonimlon  workers  to 
pay  an  Initiation  fee  when  they  become 
members  of  the  union,  and  the  Initiation 
fees  charged  nonunion  members  who  secure 
employment  on  defense  projects  are  no  higher 
now.  but  In  some  instances  lower  than  the 
Initiation  fees  charged  during  normal 
periods,  before  the  national-defense  program 
was  launched. 

When  the  officers  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  take  up  complaints  which 
allege  the  imposition  upon  nonxinlon  mem- 
bers cf  excessive  Initiation  fees  with  the  offi- 
cers and  members  of  local  unions  located  at 
point*  where  these  complaints  originate,  said 
local  officers  and  members  Immediately  ex- 
plain that  they  sacrificed  much  while  lighting 
for  the  esUbllshment  of  decent  wages  and 
working  conditions  during  a  period  of  many 
years  in  the  localities  In  which  they  reside. 
They  show  that  they  were  compelled  to  pay 
the  same  amount  of  Initiation  fees  now 
collected  from  new  members  Into  the  local 
when  they  Joined,  and  that  during  all  the 
time  while  they  were  members  of  their  local 
they  paid  their  duee  and  asaessments  regu- 
larly each  month.  They  protest  strongly 
that  nonimlon  men  who  now  secure  employ- 
ment made  no  contribution  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  decent  wage  scales  which 
prevail,  but  In  securing  employment  become 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  wage  level  established 
by  the  union,  are  entitled  to  enjoy  all  its 
beneflU,  and  that  the  union  requires  and 
compels  the  contractor  to  pay  the  newly  ad- 
mitted member  the  same  wage  scale  and  ac- 
cord to  him  the  same  favorable  working 
conditions  as  every  union  member  employed 
at  the  plant  enjoys.  These  union  members 
argue  vehemently  that  the  initiation  fees 
charged  new  members  do  not  represent  an 
amount  of  money  equal  to  that  which  they 
paid  Into  the  union  over  a  long  period  of 
time  all  during  which  they  fought  for  the 
establishment  of  decent  wages  and  humane 
conditions  of  emplojrment. 

These  local  union  officers  and  members  also 
point  out  that  the  initiation  fees  charged 
•nd  collected  from  new  members  go  into  the 
local  imlon  treasury,  and  that  the  new  mem- 
ber, throtigh  the  payment  of  his  initiation 
fee.  acquires  an  equity  in  the  funds  belonging 
to  the  local  union."  Not  one  single  penny  of 
the  Initiation  fees  collected  goes  to  the  na- 
tional union  treaauu.  All  of  It,  every  penny 
of  it.  is  held  by  the  local;  belongs  to  the 
local:  i»  deposited  in  the  local  union's 
treasury,  protected  and  safeguarded  by  local 
union  officers  who  are  required  to  furnish 
adequate  bond.  Thus,  new  members  who 
Join  the  local  and  pay  their  initiation  fees, 
become  beneficiaries  in  that  the  funds  thus 
acctunulated  in  the  local  treasury  are  used 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  sick,  death,  and  ac- 
cident benefits,  and  unemployment  bene- 
fits in  many  instances.  In  other  words,  the 
funds  are  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  local 
membera  and  are  identified  with  the  local 
organlBatlon.  and  the  newly  admitted  mem- 
bers ahare  equally  with  every  other  member 
of  the  union  in  the  benefits  guaranteed  to 
ladlTldual  members. 

You  can  see  by  this  brief  explanation  that 
the  older  members  of  a  union  establish  the 
fact  that  they  paid  into  the  local  more  in 
money  than  do  new  members  and.  in  addl- 


tlon,  immeasurable  sacrifice  and  suffering 
which  resulted  from  strikes,  discharge  for 
union  activities,  and  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  hostile  employers.  The  newly  ad- 
mitted member  made  no  financial  contribu- 
tion to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  union  or  the  establishment  of  decent 
wages  and  working  conditions. 

It  is  pretty  difficult  to  argue  with  the  mem- 
bers of  a  local  union  that  now  they  should 
admit  nonunion  members  when  economic 
conditions  have  changed  without  collecting 
any  initiation  fee  or  only  a  nominal  fee. 
They  Insist  on  demanding  that  nonunion 
members  pay  the  same  initiation  fee  they 
paid  when  they  Joined  the  union. 

The  working  men  who  make  up  these  local 
unions  In  different  American  communities 
are  hard-working  American  citizens.  They 
are  neither  dishonest  nor  are  they  racket- 
eers. They  shape  and  formulate  the  policies 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  No 
doubt  you  know  personally  many  of  these 
capable,  highly  skilled  mechanics  who  reside 
in  the  State  of  Nebraska  and  In  the  com- 
munity in  which  you  live.  These  men  and 
women  point  out  that,  figuratively  speaking, 
they  have  %ullt  a  house  which  cost  them 
much  and  in  which  the  family  of  organized 
labor  resides.  They  maintain  that  simple 
Justice  and  fairness  call  for  the  payment  of 
an  entrance  fee  to  anyone  who  now  enters 
this  hotise  of  labor  and  occupies  a  room  there- 
in, enjoying  all  Its  benefits  and  protection. 
Can  anyone  challenge  the  validity  of  such  a 
position? 

I  am  not  presenting  this  situation  to  you 
as  a  Justification  for  the  Imposition  of  high 
initiation  fees,  particularly  at  this  time.  In- 
stead I  feel  that  the  exigencies  of  the  situa- 
tion call  for  special  consideration  and  special 
action  by  the  membership  of  our  affiliated 
unions.  In  every  attempt  we  make,  however. 
to  achieve  this  purpose,  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  constitutions  of  national  and 
international  iinions  which  were  adopted  at 
conventions  in  a  democratic  way  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  delegates  in  attendance,  vhlch 
are  now  in  effect,  and  which  confer  upon 
local  organizations  the  power  and  authority 
to  fix  the  initiation  fees  which  nonunion 
members  are  required  to  pay,  and  which  will 
remain  In  effect  until  changed  by  future 
conventions. 

We  have,  however,  taken  definite  action 
within  the  limitations  of  our  authority. 
National  and  International  unions  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  act- 
ing in  accordance  with  authority  conferred 
upon  them,  have  Instructed  local  unions 
that  only  a  uniform,  standard  initiation-fee 
charge  can  be  made.  That  is,  one  local  or- 
ganization in  some  locality  where  the  local 
is  strong  cannot  charge  a  higher  initiation 
fee  than  other  locals  in  other  localities.  This 
means  that  a  limit  has  been  placed  upon 
these  local  unions  thus  affected  as  to  the 
maxlmimi  amount  which  they  may  charge 
as  initiation  fees.  Frankly,  1  called  upon  our 
affiliated  tinions  to  eliminate  the  abuses  in 
connection  with  the  collection  of  initiation 
fees  and  dues  by  local  organizations  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
I  am  strenuously  endeavoring  to  prevail  upon 
local  organizations  to  collect  only  a  nominal 
fee  from  nonunion  members  who  secure  em- 
ployment and  work  in  defense-production 
industries.  Such  action  on  the  part  of  our 
locals  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  reqtilre- 
ments  of  the  situation  which  call  for  the 
adoption  of  moderate  policies,  sacrifices,  if 
necessary,  in  the  interest  of  the  common 
good,  and  for  patriotic  reasons  at  this  time 
when  we  are  preparing  to  fight  for  the  pres- 
ervation 0'  freedom,  liberty,  and  democracy 
throughout  the  world,  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  America. 

If  you  will  supply  me  with  a  report  of  the 
Individual  cases  which  have  been  called  to 


your  attention  wherein  It  is  charged  that  ex- 
cessive initiation  fees  have  been  Imposed.  1 
will  assign  a  capable  representative  to  make 
an  investigation  of  each  case,  with  instruc- 
tions to  ascertain  the  facts,  and,  if  an  injus- 
tice has  been  done,  to  act  vigorously  in 
bringing  about  a  correction  upon  some  fair 
and  Just  basis. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  assure  you  that  it  is 
my  intention  and  purpose  to  present  com- 
plaints which  have  reached  me,  similar  to 
yours,  against  the  imposition  of  excessive 
initiation  fees  by  our  local  unions,  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American 
PWeratlon  of  Labor  which  will  be  held  with- 
in the  near  futvire,  with  the  request  that  the 
council  deal  with  said  complaints  Insofar  as 
its  authority  and  power  may  permit. 

Be  assured  that  I  appreciate  the  fine  spirit 
which  prompted  you  to  write  me  as  you  did. 
I  regard  your  letter  as  coming  from  one  who 
during  all  his  years  of  public  service  has 
manifested  a  most  friendly  and  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  the  cause,  alms,  purposes, 
and  objectives  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  Green, 
President,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
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Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  speech  by  Martha 
Cliickering,  director  of  the  Department 
of  Social  Welfare  of  California,  speaks 
for  itself.  I  want  to  say,  however,  that 
I  agree  with  her  spirited  defense  of  our 
California  law  and  I  earnestly  hope  some 
way  can  be  found  to  prevent  the  ruling 
of  the  Social  Security  Board  from  com- 
pelling a  backward  step  by  our  State. 

I  am  Indeed  appreciative  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  me  by  Governor  Olson  to  explain 
to  you  this  evening  the  Important  Issue  fac- 
ing California.  Our  California  State  programs 
for  aid  to  our  needy  aged  and  needy  blind 
are  seriously  threatened. 

Word  has  been  received  by  the  State  that 
the  Federal  Goverimient  may  withdraw  its 
share  of  California's  payments  to  persons  who 
receive  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  old- 
age  pension.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course, 
this  Isn't  really  a  pension.  It  Is  public  aid 
to  old  persons  who  are  in  need — in  other 
words,  it  is  aid  to  the  needy  aged.  Any  per- 
son over  65,  who  Is  in  need  of  assistance  in 
California  may  receive  up  to  $40  a  month,  of 
which  the  Federal  Government  at  present 
contributes  one-half.  Now  there  Is  a  serious 
possibility  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
cease  to  give  its  half  of  this  aid.  This  would 
be  a  catastrophe  to  the  State,  and  our  cltl- 
Bens  wonder  how  It  can  be.  They  remember 
that  it  was  due  to  the  Federal  Government 
that  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  first 


started  to  give  aid  to  their  needy  aged.  They 
remember  that  It  was  only  when  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  under  President  Roose- 
velt's leadership,  passed  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Act  late  in  1935  that  most  States 
began  to  give  regular  assistance  to  needy 
aged  citizens.  It  seems  almost  unbelievable, 
therefore,  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  now  be  requiring  that  California  re- 
duce the  amoimt  it  gives  its  older  citizens  or 
have  Federal  help  taken  away. 

What,  then,  has  happened?  You  will  re- 
member that  the  State  of  California  has 
always  been  more  generous  to  Its  older  citi- 
zens than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
When  California's  old-age  security  system 
came  into  being  in  1930,  we  were  the  first 
State  in  the  Union  to  have  State-wide  pay- 
ments to  aged  citizens.  You  probably  know 
that  from  the  beginning  In  1930  until  this 
very  day  California  has  consistently  made 
higher  payments  to  aged  aid  recipients  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Today  it  is 
giving  this  public  aesistance  to  more  per- 
sons than  any  other  State.  Finally  (and 
here  Is  where  we  get  to  our  present  problem ) , 
California  has,  In  addition,  a  provision  in  its 
law  which  makes  it  possible  for  an  old 
person  to  receive  his  $40  of  public  assistance 
and  also  to  earn  up  to  $15  aononth  over  and 
above  his  aid  grant.  California,  of  course, 
believes  that  this  is  in  line  with  our  own  best 
traditions.  California  has  always  believed 
that  It  Is  important  for  a  man  or  woman  to 
have  work  to  do  and  to  want  to  do  it.  We 
believe  that  it  is  better  to  make  an  effort 
and  earn  something  each  month,  even  if  you 
are  past  the  age  of  65,  than  it  is  to  sit  idly  at 
home  and  wait  for  the  postman  to  bring  yoit 
your  monthly  check  from  the  State.  The  old 
people  themselves  would  rather  work  while 
they  have  the  strength,  and  for  this  reason 
the  California  Legislature  passed  this  law 
which  made  It  possible  for  these  older  citizens 
with  strength  and  health  enough  to  do  it 
to  be  allowed  to  earn  and  retain  this  small 
sum  of  $15  each  month  without  having  it 
deducted  from  their  $40  grant. 

Now  this  is  where  the  difficulty  begins. 
In  1939  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passed  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Act  which  provides  that  (and  I 
quote  the  exact  words  of  the  Federal  law) — 
"Effective  July  1.  1941,  the  State  shall,  in 
determining  need,  take  into  consideration 
any  other  income  and  resources  of  an  indi- 
vidual claiming  old-age  assistance."  The 
California  law,  however,  provides  that  (and 
I  quote  the  exact  words  of  our  State  law — 
"Net  Income  from  any  of  the  following 
sources  of  a  combined  total  value  not  ex- 
ceeding $15  per  month  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered for  any  purpose."  And  then  the  Cali- 
fornia law  goes  on,  as  I  have  indicated,  and 
lists  these  exempt  sources  of  income:  Earn- 
ings from  the  applicant's  labor  or  services; 
value  of  foodstuffs  or  other  merchantable 
products  which  he  himself  produces;  the 
value  of  firewood  or  water  produced  on  his 
premises;  or  the  value  of  gifts  of  money  other 
than  those  from  responsible  relatives.  These  ^ 
things,  most  of  them  good  pioneer  ways  of 
trying  to  earn  a  living,  a  man  or  woman 
may  have  in  California  and  still  not  have 
the  amount  of  his  old-age  assistance  re- 
duced. 

What  I  have  Just  told  you  about  Califor- 
nia's aged-aid  law  and  the  possible  effect 
on  it  by  amendments  to  the  Federal  law 
Is  also  true  with  respect  to  California's  blind- 
aid  law.  Let  me  list  briefly  the  points  of 
similarity.  As  with  aged  aid,  California  was 
a  polneer  State  in  providing  for  Its  needy 
blind  residents,  the  present  system  beginning 
in  1929.  As  with  aged  aid,  California  is  pay- 
ing blind  aid  to  more  persons  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union  participating  in  the  Social 
Security  program.     As  with  aged  aid,  CaU- 


fornla   is   more   liberal    in   its   payments   to 
needy  blind  persons  than  any  other  State. 

In  order  to  provide  blind  persons  with  added 
incentives  and  means  to  rehabilitate  them- 
selves. California's  law  permits  them  to  earn  or 
have  other  income  up  to  $33.33  a  month  with- 
out requiring  any  deduction  from  their  nor- 
mal blind-aid  payments.  Now,  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
regarding  blind  aid  are  exactly  the  same  as 
those  governing  aged  aid.  If  our  California 
code  provisions  are  out  of  line  with  the  Fed- 
wal  amendments  regarding  Income  of  aged 
aid  recipients,  they  are  also  out  of  line  with 
regard  to  the  Federal  amendments  regarding 
income  of  blind  aid  recipients. 

So  let  us  go  on  to  a  consideration  of  Cali- 
fornia's Immediate  emergency,  bearing  in 
mind  that  it  affects  both  recipients  of  old- 
age  security  and  State  aid  to  the  needy  blind. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  Federal  law  as  amended 
says  that  Income  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration and  the  California  law  requires 
that  certain  income  be  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration. This  clearly  required  an  amend- 
ment to  our  law,  and  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  legislature  to  meet  the  requlr- 
ments  of  the  amended  Federal  law  with 
provisions  that  regular  Income  received  from 
labor  or  gifts  should  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  the  monthly  aid  grant. 

But  here  is  a  strange  thing:  When  Con- 
gress passed  the  Federal  amendment  it  in- 
tended to  liberalize  aid  to  the  aged  citizens 
of  these  United  States,  and  that  will  be  the 
actual  effect  in  most  States.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Board  then  Issued  regulations  telling 
States  that  they  should  not  figure  up  and 
deduct  from  the  grant  of  each  recipient  of 
aid  income  that  was  irregular,  casual,  or  in- 
consequential. So  the  bills  Introduced  into 
the  first  session  of  the  legislature  were  care- 
fully worded  to  protect  for  the  blind  and  aged 
every  advantage  of  such  a  liberal  interpre- 
tation of  the  Federal  amendments.  Then  the 
blow  fell.  Word  came  that  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Board  does  not  regard  California's 
proposed  amendments  as  satisfactory.  They 
told  us  our  law  can  contain  no  provisions 
to  guarantee  to  the  recipients  of  aid  any 
security  above  the  actual  monthly  grant — 
no  exemption  of  firewood,  no  exemption  of 
foodstuffs  raised  in  the  backyard,  no  exemp- 
tion of  occupancy  of  a  man's  own  home. 

The  Federal  officials  said  if  a  similar  State 
regulation  should  be  passed  that  might  be 
accepted.  But  we  must  not  write  any  pro- 
tection Into  our  law,  even  though  we  in 
California  have  long  had  a  preference  for 
having  the  protection  of  our  citizens  clearly 
stated  in  the  law,  rather  than  left  to  admin- 
istrative rulings.  They  told  us  that  we  must 
not  provide  in  the  law  that  an  old  man  or 
woman  can  raise  a  few  vegetables  in  his  yard 
without  having  their  value  deducted  from 
his  grant.  They  said  that  we  must  not  pro- 
vide that  a  blind  man  can  do  a  little  work 
every  few  months,  or  than  an  old  man  could 
try  to  raise  a  small  crop  and  have  some  in- 
come from  it  1  or  2  months  out  of  the  year 
without  taking  an  equivalent  amount  out  of 
his  grant.  Finally,  the  Federal  officials  ruled 
that  if  a  person  receiving  public  assistance 
is  living  In  the  home  which  he  bought  and 
paid  for  years  ago  out  of  his  own  labor  and 
on  which  he  has  paid  taxes  most  of  his  life, 
our  law  must  require  that  the  income  value 
of  living  in  his  own  home  must  be  deducted 
from  his  monthly  aid.  The  Federal  Social 
Security  Board  says  all  this  is  in  order  to 
make  the  treatment  of  all  recipients  of  aid 
equal,  but  the  Governor  of  this  State  and 
the  State  Social  Welfare  Board  do  not  agree 
that  this  will  be  Its  effect. 

When  these  Federal  rulings  came  to  the 
State,  Governor  Olson,  always  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  his  SUte,  im- 
mediately sent  a  letter  of  protest  to  Mr. 
McNutt,  the  head  of  the  Federal  Social  Secu- 


rity Agency,  asking  that  this  State  be  allowed 
to  secure  a  court  ruling  as  to  whether  the 
Federal  act  really  means  that  we  must  de- 
duct these  things  from  our  grants  to  re- 
cipients of  aged  and  blind  aid.  In  addition, 
he  sent  an  urgent  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  asking  him  to  do  what  be 
could  to  prevent  California  from  being  forced 
to  retreat  from  Its  advanced  system  of  aid. 
Most  of  California's  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress are  reported  also  to  have  protested 
against  this  ruling.  I  am  going  to  quota 
briefly  from  Governor  Olson's  letter  to  Mr. 
McNutt: 

'1  am  compeUed  in  the  name  of  the  peoplt 
of  California  to  protest  agaiiut  these  inter- 
pretations of  the  Federal  act  and  to  exproaa 
to  you  and  to  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Bocu-d  the  request  that  the  Board  reconsider 
these  provisions  of  the  act  with  a  view  to 
finding  a  more  liberal  interpretation,  that 
will  enable  California  to  maintain  Its  present 
standard  cA  assistance  to  its  needy  aged  and 
blind  and  receive  the  Federal  grants  upon 
which  it  depends  in  its  present  provisions  for 
aid  to  its  needy  aged  and  blind. 

"California  and  other  progressive  States,  in 
taking  the  lead  toward  securing  provisions  for 
adequate  old-age  pensions  and  blind  assist- 
ance by  State  and  Federal  Government, 
should  not  be  compelled  to  retreat  from  th« 
advanced  positions  they  have  achieved  by 
any  Federal  act,  and  certainly  not  by  any 
interpretation  of  any  Federal  act  which  it 
not  absolutely  compelled  by  the  plain  word- 
ing of  that  act." 

To  this  a  reply  has  Just  come  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Nutt and  other  officers  of  the  Social  Security 
Board.  They  Indicate  that  a  way  may  be 
found  to  amend  California's  law  without 
forcing  us  as  a  State  to  retreat  from  the 
social  advances  we  have  made.  Ihey  do  not 
indicate  exactly  what  that  way  shall  be,  but 
the  door  is  not  finally  closed. 

This,  then,  is  the  issue  which  is  today  be- 
fore the  State  of  California.  It  Is  a  very 
serious  issue.  The  State  department  of  social 
welfare  has  estimated  that  If  we  take  the  in- 
terpretations made  by  the  Federal  social-se- 
curity officials  and  amend  our  law  in  accord- 
ance with  their  rulings,  granu  to  some  45.000 
needy  persons  will  be  reduced  in  California. 
Whereas,  if  California  refuses  to  make  further 
concessions.  Federal  aid  to  the  State  will  be 
withdrawn  by  the  Social  Security  Board  aa 
a  penalty.  This  State  would  then  lose 
$3,000,000  every  month  in  Federal  funds  and 
thousands  of  blind  persons  and  old  men  and 
women  may  be  thrown  into  acute  want  and 
suffering. 

The  Federal  letters  indicate  that  the  Fed- 
eral Govertunent  may  want  us  to  put  our 
needy  aged  and  blind  back  on  a  budget  as  a 
basis  for  each  grant.  A  budget,  as  you  know, 
is  an  estimate  of  what  a  person  on  relief 
must  have  to  meet  his  actiud  needs — how 
much  food,  how  much  clothing,  how  much 
for  his  tobacco,  how  much  wood  to  keep  him 
warm,  and  how  much  money  to  pay  for  rent. 
This  is  set  up  as  a  measure  called  a  budget, 
and  is  used  as  a  basis  in  each  county  to  de- 
cide the  grant  to  each  individual,  wherever 
he  is.  California  tried  it  once,  and  the  legig- 
latxire  wiped  it  out  of  the  law  several  years 
ago  because  of  popular  demand.  The  old 
people  and  the  blind  Just  didn't  like  it.  Will 
Oallfornla  be  forced  to  take  up  this  method 
again? 

The  effective  date  of  the  Federal  amend- 
ment Lb  July  1,  1941.  How  far  should  Cali- 
fornia go  in  being  forced  into  conformity 
with  Federal  rulings?  Can  we  stand  the  loss 
of  Federal  financial  help  on  the  aged  and 
blind  aid  programs?  Is  a  budget  basis  the 
answer,  as  the  Federal  people  seem  to  think? 
The  people  and  their  representatives  in 
legislative  and  executive  authority  must  de- 
cide California's  course  of  action. 
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Net-Wordi  Tax 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  Is  no  class  of  projects  un- 
dertaken by  the  Federal  Government 
which  possesses  greater  merit  or  which  is 
subjected  to  more  thorough  study  and  in- 
vestigation than  projects  for  the  improve- 
ment of  rivers  and  harbors.  Some  of  the 
reasons  why  this  is  the  fact  are  succinctly 
set  forth  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Durward  H. 
Primrose,  editor.  Marine  Journal,  New 
York  City,  which  was  published  in  the 
Evening  Star.  Washington,  D.  C,  March 
21.  1941.  reading  as  follows: 

■ATS   TMZSE   IS   NO   "POBX"   IN   LSOISLATION    rOR 

ncmovncFNT  or  ritziis  and  hasbobs 

To  tbe  EDrroB  or  thx  Stab  : 

Year  after  year  the  opponents  of  river  and 
harbor  legislation  try  to  kill  it  by  derision. 
"Pork  barrel,"  they  say,  meaning  tiiat  the  bill 
carries  appropriations  for  projects  without 
merit  except  political  advantage.  The  as- 
tounding thing  Is  that  so  many  believe  it. 
despite  the  fact  that  river  and  harbor  legisla- 
tion is  entirely  free  from  "pork"  by  reason  of 
the  method  of  its  adoption  and  enactment, 
and  has  been  so  for  a  generation. 

In  the  first  place.  Congress  does  not  appro- 
priate for  partlcxilar  projects.  It  appropriates 
lump  sums  to  be  vjptnt  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  at  bis  selection  (and  that  means  at  the 
■election  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  United 
States  Array)  from  a  list  of  approved  projects. 
And  what  are  tliese  approved  projects? 

They  are  projects  that  have  been  certified 
economically  scund  after  long  study  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  made 
first  by  tbe  dl.strict  officer,  reviewed  by  his 
superior,  the  division  engineer,  then  by  the 
Board  of  E^ineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
and  finally  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  No 
part  of  the  study  Is  perfimctory.  Many  proj- 
ects are  rejected. 

Having  passed  that  test,  they  go  to  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  House, 
and.  If  approved,  are  Incorporated  in  the  river 
and  harbor  authorisation  bill,  which  carries 
no  money. 

When  the  blU  becomes  law  they  become 
approved  projects,  to  which  the  Secretary  of 
War  may  allot  funds  when  made  available  by 
Congress. 

There  Is  no  form  of  Goverzmient  ezpendl- 
txae  subjected  to  closer  scrutiny  as  to  its 
worth.  Not  to  use  too  strong  a  word,  labeling 
such  legislation  "pork  barrel"  is  unscrupulous. 
To  do  so  Is  to  Impugn  the  integrity  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  its  Chief,  tbe  integrity 
of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Tht  use  of  cuch  a  weapon  siiggests  a  bad 
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Mr.  BOEHNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  received  a  commiinication  from 
the  Honorable  Benjamin  E.  Buente,  judge 
of  the  superior  court,  Vanderburgh 
County,  Evansville.  Ind.,  as  well  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Indiana  Judges  Association, 
which  is  of  more  than  passing  interest. 
I  have  asked  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  so  that  the  ques- 
tion he  presents  may  be  studied  by  all 
those  interested.  He  proposes  a  consti- 
tutional amendment,  reading  as  follows: 

NET   WORTH   TAX 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes  on  the  net  worth  of  persons,  in 
whatever  form  or  from  whatever  source  de- 
rived, without  apportionment  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  and  without  regard  to  any  census 
or  enimieration. 

In  commenting  on  this  subject,  he 
writes: 

The  Government  must  be  kept  solvent  and 
the  bonded  debt  burden  should  not  be  carried 
too  far  Into  future  generations  Therefore, 
the  Government  must  have  greater  income, 
which  income  should  be  derived  according  to 
ability  to  pay.  Present  income  alone  does 
not  correctly  reflect  ability  to  pay;  net  worth 
shovUd  also  be  considered. 

The  vast  Government  expenditures  are  for 
the  purpose  of  defense,  and  those  who  have 
more  in  value  to  defend  have  a  greater  obli- 
gation to  pay  the  defense  tax.  This  is  based 
on  the  sound  principle  upon  which  insurance 
premiums  are  formulated — the  more  you  have 
to  insure,  the  more  premium  you  have  to  pay. 

Pursuant  to  such  constitutional  authority 
the  Congress  could  enact  a  law  requiring  all 
persons  having  a  net  worth  above  a  specified 
amount  (say  $10,000)  to  file  a  schedule  show- 
ing their  assets  and  liabilities.  From  the  net 
worth  thus  ascertained,  appropriate  exemp- 
tions could  be  illowed  for  dependents. 


Some  Sonnd  Sense 
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Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  conscription  bill  was 
up  before  the  House  last  year,  as  I  re- 


call, only  two  men  from  the  Southern 
States,  both  Republicans,  voted  against 
it.  This  year,  when  the  lend-lease  bill 
was  up  before  the  House,  only  four  men 
from  the  South,  three  of  them  Republi- 
cans, voted  against  It.  Later,  when  the 
$7,000,000,000  appropriations  bill  to  aid 
England  came  before  the  House,  not  a 
single  southern  man  voted  against  it. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  South  has  shown  in  every  way  pos- 
sible its  patriotic  zeal.  In  the  face  of 
these  facts  It  is  a  hard  blow  to  our  section 
of  the  country  to  know  that  the  South 
has  been  almost  completely  Ignored  in  the 
establishment  of  defense  Industries  and 
has  been  largely  ignored  in  the  placing 
of  defense  orders.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  South  is  the  gateway  to  most 
of  the  Island  possessions  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments from  which  trouble  may  first 
come  if  the  European  nations  who  are 
unfriendly  to  the  United  States  should 
get  a  foothold,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  was  generally  understood  only 
a  few  months  ago  that  defense  indus- 
tries would  be  scattered  around,  we  find 
now  a  greater  concentration  than  ever  in 
regions  near  the  coast.  The  South  has 
abundant  labor,  has  much  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials, has  abimdant  cheap  fuel  in  the 
form  of  natural  gas  and  crude  oil.  and 
has  a  climate  making  possible  year- 
aroimd  production  of  defense  materials. 
This  Nation  ought  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  other  nations  and  should  dis- 
tribute these  industries  so  that  if  an  at- 
tempted Invasion  should  ever  come,  we 
win  have  ample  factories  In  the  interior 
to  make  it  possible  for  this  Nation  to 
adequately  defend  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Chester  C. 
Davis.  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Divi- 
sion of  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  in  an  ad- 
dress on  March  15,  In  New  Orleans,  be- 
fore the  southern  Governors'  conference, 
discussed  the  position  of  the  South  In 
this  respect  with  such  clarity  and  force 
that  I  believe  that  all  of  the  South  and 
much  of  the  balance  of  the  Nation  would 
be  interested  in  it  and  will  read  it  with 
profit.  I  therefore  ask  that  this  speech 
be  inserted  here  in  the  Record. 

The  address  follows: 

Governor  Dixon,  and  gentlemen.  I  can 
Imagine  the  palpitating  interest  with  which 
this  audience  awaits  my  words,  which  were 
published  in  the  city  generally,  in  the  early 
editions  of  the  afternoon  paper.  Something 
was  said  to  me.  I  think,  by  wire,  about  radio 
broadcasting,  and  that  will  be  my  excuse, 
gentlemen,  for  having  prepared  the  talk  I 
am  going  to  deliver  today,  as  you  have  al- 
ready noticed  by  the  papers,  and  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  me  for  following  my  notes  with 
some  care.  Somewhere  along  the  latter  part 
of  the  talk  are  some  statements  made  I  would 
like  to  see  quoted  literally. 

You  have  asked  me  today  to  talk  about  the 
role  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  defense 
program;  and  on  the  relation  of  war  and  our 
whole  defense  effort  to  the  peculiarly  dlfflciilt 
problems  which  you  have  faced  In  the  South 
In  recent  years.  I  believe  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  begin  with  this  second  phase  of  my 
topic — with  some  consideration  of  the  econ- 
omy and  economic  problems  of  the  South.  I 
do  this  because  to  me  it  Is  self-evident  that 
a  strong  and  effective  participation  in  the 
work  of   national   defense   proceeds   from   a 


sound  and  properly  orgnnlzed  economic  life. 
Energies  which  have  to  be  devoted  and  ab- 
sorbed completely  in  the  struggle  for  a  bars 
living  cannot  be  diverted  to  defense  activity. 
^  The  South  has  come  tlirough  difficult  years, 
and  we  know  there  are  difficult  days  ahead. 
But  if  it  Is  to  be  an  effective  participant  in 
the  work  of  defense,  it  must  have  an  eco- 
nomic organization  which  makes  effective  use 
of  the  southern  manpower  and  material  re- 
sources. An  economic  organization  that 
holds  the  great  mass  of  the  people  strug- 
gling to  grow  one  crop  which,  under  existing 
and  prospective  condlticns  cannot  produce  a 
decent  American  standard  of  living  for  many 
of  them,  is  not  makliig  full  and  effective  use 
of  this  section's  resources. 

The  South  is  an  agrarian  economy — ^Its  liv- 
ing, or  the  vast  part  of  It,  has  been  derived 
directly  from  the  soli  Traditionally  the 
farmer  has  organized  his  operations  and 
planned  his  output  Independently  of  his  fel- 
lows. He  has  taken  the  market-determined 
price  for  whatever  supply  restated  from  the 
combination  of  Individual  decision  and  the 
accident  of  crop  jrlelds.  Nowhere  else  In  otir 
economic  system  in  recent  times  has  there 
been  the  same  dependence  on  the  free,  un- 
controlled, and  competitive  market  as  in  the 
case  of  agriculture. 

During  the  aggressive  expansion  of  the 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries, 
this  economic  Isolation  of  the  fanner  was 
not  a  serious  disadvantage.  His  market,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  was  expanding  rapidly — 
sometimes  more  rapidly  than  his  ability  to 
supply  it.  But  since  the  World  War  the 
American  farmer  has  been  living  In  a  con- 
tracting market.  Europtan  countries  during 
the  post-war  period  no  longer  financed  our 
railroads  and  our  industries,  and  we  no  longer 
were  able,  therefore,  to  s-jrvlce  our  debt  with 
wheat  and  cotton.  With  controlled  Immi- 
gration and  latterly  a  slower  rate  of  popula- 
tion increase,  our  domestic  market  has  been 
growing  less  rapidly  than  before.  The  free 
market  of  the  farm  producer  therefore  re- 
flected the  full  burden  of  the  producer — and 
reflected  It  directly  on  the  producer.  The 
farmer  could  not,  as  could  Industry,  control 
or  check  the  downward  movement  In  his 
prices  and  gradually  adjust  his  supply  to  the 
new  situation.    He  had  to  take  the  rap. 

Now,  as  I  see  it  In  broad  outline,  during 
the  last  8  years  we  have  made  some  progress 
In  meeting  this  fundamental  situation  in 
agriculture;  the  farmer  has  managed — and 
nowhere  vlth  such  unanimity  of  action  as 
In  the  Cotton  Belt — to  develop  a  measure  of 
control  over  his  production  and  the  price  at 
which  It  sells.  In  other  words,  agriculture 
has  gained  a  measure  of  protection  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  uncontrolled  production  In 
the  free  market.  This  protection,  together 
with  the  expansion  of  domestic  demand 
which  has  taken  place  In  recent  years,  has 
put  some  farmers  In  a  reasonably  favorable 
situation.  Some  2,000,00('  persons  have  found 
employment  during  the  past  12  months;  It  Is 
fair  to  assume  that  nearly  all  of  these  have 
Increased  their  purchases  of  food  products. 
The  market  for  beef,  lamb,  pork,  milk,  but- 
ter, eggs,  and  cheese — thi>se  are  luxury  Items 
for  many  farmers  still — again  is  expanding. 

But  the  position  of  the  2.000,000  farms 
which  produce  cotton  and  of  the  10,000,000 
people  who  live  on  theso  farms  is  very  dif- 
ferent. These,  and  the  tobacco  and  wheat 
producers,  do  not  face  ar.  expanding  market; 
rather,  they  now  face  sn  adjustment  to  a 
still  further  contraction  in  their  existing 
market.  Before  the  war— the  present  war — 
we  were  holding  our  own  against  our  old  cot- 
ton competitors.  Egypt  iind  India.  And,  In 
spite  of  the  Increasing  use  of  cotton  substi- 
tutes, the  world  consumption  of  cotton  was 
Increasing.  In  1914  the  world  consumed 
about  20,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  after 
the  Interruption  of  the  World  War  It  again 
reached  this  figure  In  1!)23.  By  1936  world 
consumption  had  climbed  up  to  some  30,000,- 


000  bales.    Tbe  world  still  likes  cotton,  and 

1  think  it  is  important  to  keep  that  in  mind. 
However,  as  yo\x  well  know,  strong  new  com- 
petitors have  arisen  in  South  America, 
Africa,  and  China.  These  new  competitors 
probably  have  a  staying  power  In  world  mar- 
kets at  least  as  great  as  our  own  staying 
power.  Finally,  the  war,  for  the  time  being, 
has  slashed  off  the  greater  part  of  our  over- 
seas market  In  its  entirety. 

Obviously,  if  southern  manpower  Is  to  be  as 
effective,  land  and  resources  are  to  be  used 
most  effectively  in  the  period  ahead,  vigorous 
and  imaginative  action  is  necessary.  Steps 
must  be  taken  which  will  provide  a  support- 
able livelihood  fo:-  those  farmers  who  were  In 
the  path  of  the  aggressors;  we  must  find  a 
useful  outlet  for  the  manpower  which  In  the 
past  produced  for  these  markets;  and,  if  pos- 
sible, we  must  work  toward  a  solution  which 
will  leave  the  South  prosperous  and  sectu'e 
when  the  present  period  of  crisis  Is  over. 

To  begin  with,  we  must  take  for  granted,  I 
think,  that  the  South  Is  going  to  continue  to 
grow  cotton  and  that  the  world  In  the  f  utiu-e 
will  purchase  a  part  of  our  cotton  products. 
Even  were  we  told  tomorrow  that  not  another 
bale  of  American  cotton  would  ever  leave  the 
country,  we  could  not,  at  once,  place  ovir- 
selves  on  a  purely  domestic  cotton  basis.  But 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  make  any  such 
assumption  or  take  a  defeatist  attitude.  We 
are  still  part  of  the  world.  Our  policy  of  aid 
to  Britain,  so  firmly  supported  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  shows  the  extent  of  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  world  community.  This 
policy  means  that  we  Intend  In  the  futvire  to 
participate  in  the  world  community.  On  the 
economic  level.  It  means  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  supply  the  world  with  a  part  of  Its 
cotton. 

In  both  the  Immediate  and  the  indefinite 
future  the  South  will  be  living  with  Its  great 
staple  crop.  It  follows  that  cotton  prices 
must  provide  a  supportable  return  to  those 
who  produce  it.  We  must  continue  with 
measiu-es  which  will  make  cotton  growing  re- 
munerative, particularly  in  those  areas  and 
for  those  people  who  have  no  ready  alterna- 
tive. We  must  do  this  even  though,  tempo- 
rarUy,  we  may  accumulate  surpluses  even 
larger  than  those  we  now  have.  I  should  like 
to  add  right  here  that  I  hope  we  do  not  spend 
too  much  time  worrying  about  the  size  of 
this  cotton  surplus.  Many  of  you  will  dis- 
agree with  me.  I  know,  but  I  must  insist  that 
the  problem  of  our  cotton  stocks  is  in  part  a 
state  of  mind.  Were  they  half  as  large  as 
they  are,  we  would  stUl  worry;  were  they  half 
as  large  again,  we  would  not  worry  much 
more.  We  can  develop,  and  In  some  measure 
we  have  developed,  machinery  so  that  a 
12,000,000-bale  carry-over  bears  only  a  little 
more  heavily  on  the  farmer  than  a  10,000,000- 
bale  carry-over.  Let  us  count  on  this  ma- 
chinery of  loans  and  storage,  or  the  equivalent 
of  this  machinery  In  some  other  form,  to  pro- 
tect the  producer  from  the  price-depressing 
effects  of  our  surplus.  And  as  for  the  surplus, 
let  us  not  during  this  crisis  worry  too  much 
about  something  which  any  other  Industrial 
country  would  be  delighted  to  have. 

But  to  make  cotton  reasonably  profitable 
to  live  with  Is  only  a  first  step.  It  still  leaves 
VIS  with  Idle  hands  and  idle  lands.  It  still 
leaves  us  largely  with  the  curse  of  a  one-crop 
economy. 

We  must  have  a  better  balanced  agricul- 
ture. You  all  know  the  difficulty  in  the  past 
which  has  faced  those  who  have  talked  about 
the  diversification  of  soulhern  agriculture. 
We  have  wanted  to  diversify  our  cotton  acre- 
ages, but  vinth  what?  Other  things  besides 
cotton  were  too  plentiful  to  sell  at  a  re- 
munerative price.  Now  this  situation  is 
changing.  There  are  alternatives.  We  are 
entering  a  period  of  expanding  domestic  de- 
mand for  dairy  products,  meats,  and  vege- 
tables. So  we  face  a  period  when  the  South 
can  increase  its  production  of  foods  without 
raiding    the   markets   that   heretofore   have 


been  enjoyed  by  other  nations.  As  the  Na-.- 
tlon's  food  requirements  expand  In  months 
ahead.  I  feel  that  we  must  look  upon  the 
South  as  a  new  and  ImporUnt  part  of  the 
Nation's  larder.  By  so  doing  we  will  save  our- 
selves from  uneconomical  and  perhaps,  in  the 
long  nin,  unnecessary  expansion  In  the  pres- 
ent meat  and  dairy  areas  of  the  United  States. 
But  particularly  we  will  leave  the  South  with 
a  better  balanced  agriculture  for  an  Increased 
and  better  balanced  home  consumption.  In 
all  our  agricultural  programs,  both  State  and 
national,  we  should  give  close  attention  to 
expanding  the  food  resources  of  the  South. 
TlM  time  has  come.  I  think,  when  we  can 
i^jproach  this  problem  as  a  truly  national 
objective  on  which  all  can  agree.  To  the 
extent  we  are  successful  then  we  will  accom- 
plish something  toward  the  second  great  step, 
the  diversification  of  the  agrlcxiltural  economy 
of  the  South. 

There  are  several  further  steps  In  a  com- 
plete program,  one  which  I  should  like  to 
stress  in  particular.  Diversification  of  agri- 
culture is  but  one  step  in  a  larger  process — 
the  process  of  diversifying  an  economy.  A 
diversified  economy  is  one  which  combines 
both  agrlcultiu"e  and  Industry.  Pull  adjust- 
ment and  full  balance  In  the  soulhern  econ- 
omy will  not  come  until  a  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  has  found  an  effective 
and  useful  employment  through  southern  in- 
dustrial expansion.  This  is  the  great  step 
which  is  necessary  If  the  South  is  to  become 
a  strong  and  effective  part  of  our  national 
economy.  It  Is  the  step  which  must  be  taken 
If  the  full  power  of  the  South  Is  to  tie  made 
available  and  used  in  this  defense  effort.  It 
Is  one  of  the  purposes  to  which  this  associa- 
tion of  Governors  of  the  Southern  States  is 
dedicated. 

There  is  no  easy  road  to  Industrial  develop. 
ment.  In  modern  economic  society  the  ten- 
dency is  to  a  centralization  rather  than  to 
decentralization  of  industrial  production. 
The  British  Empire  has  developed  with  a 
small  industrial  core  on  the  British  Isles 
and  a  vast  world  hinterland  from  which  it 
draws  its  raw  materials  and  to  which  It  ships 
finished  products.  Somewhat  similarly,  the 
United  States  has  developed  Its  own  Indus- 
trial core  in  the  North  and  Northeast  with 
its  own  agrarian  empire  In  the  South  and 
West. 

In  the  case  of  both  Britain  and  the  United 
States  this  pattern  of  Industrial  concen- 
tration has  been  deeply  Influenced  and  con- 
finned  by  war.  The  era  of  industrial  expan- 
sion in  Europe,  wiilch  historians  term  the 
"industrial  revolution,"  coincided  with  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  under  way  at  this  time. 
England  entered  these  wars  with  a  substan- 
tial head  start  In  its  Industry,  and  while  the 
Continent  suffered  under  a  succession  of 
military  campaigns,  English  Industrial  pro- 
duction continued  intact.  In  other  words. 
England  became  the  banker  and  In  measure 
the  arsenal  for  her  continental  allies,  and  by 
the  time  peace  came  she  had  far  outstripped 
her  industrial  rivals  across  the  channel.  She 
was  able,  as  we  know,  to  maintain  this  lead- 
ership for  more  than  a  century. 

Very  similarly  In  the  United  States,  the 
War  between  the  States  found  the  North 
with  a  nucleus  of  Industry  which  was  greatly 
expanded  to  supply  Its  armies.  The  ante- 
bellum South,  using  its  natural  agricultural 
advantages,  had  specialized  on  cotton,  to- 
bacco, and  sugar.  Its  Industry  was  relatively 
undeveloped  and  what  there  was  was  de- 
stroyed or  rendered  ineffective,  particularly 
after  Sherman's  campaigns.  Northern  indus- 
try was  confirmed  In  its  bead  start  and  It, 
too,  has  maintained  that  lead  throughout 
these  years. 

The  Great  Wiir — 191S-18 — ^brought  a  new 
period  of  expansion— one  far  in  excess  of 
that  of  the  war  of  the  1860'8.  During  the 
Great  War  we  expanded  existing  industries 
and  we  located  our  new  war  industries  close 
to  the  present  centers  of  Industrial  activity. 
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The  result  reinforced  the  indiistrlal  concen- 
tration of  the  Northern  and  the  Northeastern 
States.  I  might  add.  also,  that  this  policy 
created  some  very  terlous  subsidiary  prob- 
lems. So  great  was  the  congestion  of  Indus- 
trial activity  In  that  northeastern  triangle 
that  In  1918  the  War  Industries  Board  was 
forced  to  suspend  for  a  period  all  further 
war  orders  going  Into  the  factories  of  Na»th- 
eastem  States.  The  reason  for  that  was  the 
task  of  supplying  fuel  and  food  to  these  areas 
had  gone  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  ability  of  the  main  rail  gate- 
ways to  handle  freight.  Acute  labor  short- 
ages developed  In  spite  of  mass  migration 
Into  the  northejistem  area.  While  that  was 
going  on  In  1918.  manufacturers  outside  of 
the  area  had  a  labor  surplus  and  Idle-plant 
capacity.  In  many  cases  they  were  unable 
to  use  this  labor  and  plant  because  of  their 
Inability  to  get  materials  which  were  tied  up 
under  priorities  in  the  eastern  areas. 

I  stress  these  matters  for  I  believe  the 
cvu-rent  flows  strongly  In  the  United  States 
toward  a  concentration  of  Industrial  enter- 
prises, and  It  Is  vital  that  we  watch  this  cur- 
rent, particularly  in  time  of  war.  People  In 
the  South  and  West  have  looked  at  times 
upon  their  labor  force  and  their  raw-material 
resources  and  labor  supply  and  have  as- 
sumed that  the  logic  of  events  wotild  cause 
them  to  be  used — that  if  they  waited  In- 
dustry would  employ  these  resources  In  the 
Qommunlty  where  they  existed.  I  can't  help 
thinking  that  they  were  too  optimistic.  I 
have  had  some  recent  experience  with  this 
problem  that  leaves  me  in  a  frame  of  doubt. 
When  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mission was  organized  last  siommer  I  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  new  Industries  re- 
quired under  the  defense  program  should  not 
be  located  In  areas  where  existing  Industries 
essential  to  defense  are  now  concentrated 
when  there  was  any  possibility  of  placing 
them  elsewhere  without  sacrifice  of  speed  and 
efBclency.  It  was  clear  that  this  was  the  only 
way  In  which  new  reservoirs  of  manpower, 
unemployed,  and  resources  wotild  be  tapped 
without  uprooting  fan:illles  and  shifting  them 
thousands  of  miles  Into  communities  where 
ebbing  of  the  armament  effort  would  leave 
them  stranded. 

The  plans,  such  as  they  were,  which  had 
been  made  prior  to  the  emergency  for  maxi- 
mum war  production  were  not  based  on  such 
a  principle.  In  carrying  out  the  program  we 
have  made  some  progress  toward  decentral- 
ization, but  I  have  been  far  from  satisfied 
with  It.  I  am  afraid  that,  In  the  defense 
effort  up  to  date,  we  have  followed  the  same 
pattern  of  regional  concentration  that  was 
followed  m  1917  and  1918.  Then,  as  I  have 
said,  we  handicapped  our  effort  by  shortages 
of  labor  and  transportation  and  left  an  after- 
math of  overbuilt  and  overconcentiated  In- 
dustry. I  am  afraid  that  we  are  again  going 
to  reap  some  of  the  same  harvest  of  economic 
and  social  consequences. 

In  the  period  between  June  1  of  last  year 
and  January  81  of  this  year  some  seven  and 
one-half  billions  of  defense  contracts  had 
been  let;  tliis  figure  excludes  contracts  for 
ship  construction  and  supplies  where  obvi- 
ously seaboard  States  must  dominate  the 
picture.  Of  this  total  only  slightly  over  a 
half  billion,  or  approximately  7  percent,  have 
been  placed  In  the  11  States  of  Alabama, 
X^rgla,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
obahoma.  Florida.  Arkansas,  Tennessee, 
Mississippi.  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  This  7 
percent  of  the  total  compares  with  a  value  of 
manufactures  in  1937  manufacturers  census 
Ir  these  Stotes  of  slightly  over  11  percent  of 
the  national  total.  These  figures  are  for 
defense  contracts.  Up  to  March  1  plans  have 
been  completed  and  allocations  made  for  the 
construction  of  some  302  new  facilities  for 
defense  production.  Of  these  302  only  24, 
valued  at  •166.271360,  have  been  located  In- 
side the  11  States  I  have  Just  mentioned,  as 
compared  with  3Q2  at  a  cost  of  f  1,600.000.000 


In  the  rest  of  the  country.  These,  as  I  say, 
were  the  new  facilities  and  Included  many 
plants  where  I  had  hoped  we  would  have  a 
special  freedom  of  choice  In  finding  favor- 
able locations  In  accordance  with  the  broad 
principle  of  decentralization.  As  I  said.  I 
am  far  from  satisfied  with  the  showing  and. 
as  I  have  said  on  other  occasions.  I  feel 
equally  dissatisfied  with  the  results  in  the 
rural  areas  of  the  West. 

In  part,  the  hands  of  men  working  on  the 
defense  programs  were  tied  by  the  compelling 
need  for  speed.  But  there  were  other  reasons. 
The  line  of  least  resistance  was  to  place  busi- 
ness and  locate  Industry  In  existing  Industrial 
areas.  Those  of  us  who  were  interested  In  a 
larger  decentralization  of  this  effort  found 
otirselves  placed  largely  In  an  advisory  role. 
An  adviser  whose  advice  runs  counter  to  es- 
tablished lines  of  procedure  is  pretty  sure  to 
have  some  dlfllciiltles.  Industrial  manage- 
ment has  thought  quite  largely  In  terms  of 
doing  new  btistness  at  the  old  stand.  On  oc- 
casions they  stoutly  opposed  any  shift  from 
their  existing  areas  of  operation.  We  were 
faced  with  toertla  and  habits  of  thoxight  In 
that  line.  We  found  people  unable  to  visual- 
ize the  vast  productive  power  of  the  United 
States  could  release  were  we  able  to  mobilize 
the  reservoirs  of  manpower  now  partially  or 
Ineffectively  used  throughout  the  South  and 
West. 

I  think  there  Is  another  reason,  equally  Im- 
portant to  the  ones  I  have  cited.  I  was  Inter- 
ested and  I  was  somewhat  shocked  a  few  days 
ago  to  see  a  tabulation  of  the  distribution  of 
defense  orders  to  date  not  as  between  areas 
but  between  Industrial  concerns.  Now,  In- 
cluded in  the  tabulation  were  eleven  and  one- 
half  billions  of  prime  contracts  awarded  be- 
tween June  13  of  last  year  and  February  15 
of  this  year.  This  tabtilatlon  Includes  all 
types  of  prime  contracts.  Of  this  vast  total, 
between  one-fifth  and  one-quarter  had  gone 
to  two  groups  of  companies  of  very  closely  In- 
terconnected ownership.  Between  40  and  45 
percent  had  gone  to  8  very  closely  Intercon- 
nected groups.  And  a  total  of  80  percent  has 
gone  to  62  companies  or  financially  Interre- 
lated groups  of  companies.  There  Is  rich  food 
for  thought  m  these  figures.  I  believe  they 
are  closely  related  to  the  mediocre  success  we 
have  had  in  apportioning  a  part  of  this  new 
defense  Industry  to  the  States  represented 
here  today.  Our  defense  contracts  are  being 
absorbed  by  a  small  handful  of  concerns  and 
the  very  smallness  of  the  ntunber  threatens 
to  be  a  serious  bottleneck  on  the  full  use  of 
our  industrial  and  human  resources,  and  It  is 
a  bottleneck  which  must  be  broken. 

As  I  mentioned  to  one  of  your  Governors. 
Commander  Simpson  Is  In  the  city  today,  and 
will  be  here  part  of  the  time  tomorrow.  He 
attended  a  meeting  this  morning  at  the  New 
Orleans  Division  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, discussing  the  steps  which  are  being 
taken  to  make  these  36  Federal  Reserve  oflBces 
possibly  of  service,  and  trying  to  get  the  sub- 
contracts tied  in  with  the  prime  contractors, 
and,  as  I  say,  this  work  that  represents  eleven 
and  one-half  billion  dollars  of  orders  in  a  rel- 
atively few  hands  must  be  spread  out,  and  the 
only  way  is  through  the  subcontracts,  and  I 
hope  your  conference  will  have  some  time  to 
meet  Commander  Simpson  while  here. 

For  the  South  the  lesson  Is  clear.  Your 
area  has  been  waiting  for  Industry  to  come 
and  use  Its  manpower.  I  am  afraid  It  Is 
going  to  be  a  long  wait  and  one  which  will 
only  provide  a  few  crumbs  from  the  concen- 
trations of  existing  enterprise  unless  the  most 
vigorous  and  most  positive  efforts  to  achieve 
recognition  erf  your  labor  reserves  and  labor 
resoxirces  can  be  made. 

But  more  than  this  Is  required.  The  time 
has  come  I  think  for  the  southern  people  to 
Join  together  and  start  on  the  hard  route  to 
Industrialization — that  of  encouraging  Indus- 
trialization. It  Is  significant  that  o\ir  great- 
est success  In  expanding  industry  In  the 
South,  both  before  and  since  the  beginning 


of  the  defense  program,  has  been  In  two 
directions.  One  was  the  shift  of  the  textile 
industry  nearer  to  the  sources  of  raw  material 
and  labor  supply.  The  other  has  been  In 
the  Immediate  Tennessee  Valley  area.  Within 
recent  months  the  T.  V.  A:  and  T.  V.  A.  power 
have  brought  an  aliunlnum  Industry,  an 
ammonia  Industry,  and  the  manufacture  of 
explosives  to  Tennessee  and  Alabama;  there 
would  have  been  precious  little  defense  In- 
dustry In  these  States  without  T.  V.  A.  facili- 
ties. The  development  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley was  largely  the  product  of  southern  Initi- 
ative and  Imagination.  It  should  be  an  ob- 
ject lesson  to  the  South  In  what  a  genuine 
Industrial   development   requires. 

In  the  first  stages  of  the  defense  program  1 
must  frankly  say  Important  opportunities 
have  been  missed.  I  had  hoped  that  we 
might  use  this  surplvis  manpower  or  Ineffec- 
tively employed  manpower  of  the  South  and 
make  It  a  part  of  our  full  labor-power  po- 
tential. I  had  hoped  we  might  use  this 
labor  near  home  and  thus  avoid  moving  folks 
across  the  country  to  supplement  a  labor 
supply  which  in  some  of  the  large  urban 
centers  Is  already  running  short.  I  had 
thought  that  this  might  open  the  way  for  a 
better  balance  between  Industry  and  agri- 
culture for  the  future.  The  farmer  who  de- 
pends only  on  one  crop  Is  never  in  a  very 
secure  position;  the  same  Is  true  on  a  larger 
scale  of  those  parts  of  our  country — those 
States  and  regions — which  depend  only  on 
agrlcultin-e.  They,  too,  are  one-crop  areas 
and  they  lack  the  stability  and  security  of 
better-diversified  areas.  The  Job  In  the 
future  will  have  to  be  done  better  than  the 
Job  has  been  done  In  the  past. 

Now  In  conclusion:  As  I  look  back  over 
what  I  have  said  this  afternoon  I  realize  that 
little  of  It  has  been  new  to  you.  You  have 
been  thinking  and  saying  these  things  yovir- 
sclves,  many  of  them  for  years,  some  during 
recent  months.  We  must  continue  to  say 
them,  patiently  and  persistently,  until  they 
a'  translated  Into  accomplishment.  We 
must  not  permit  temporary  set-backs  to  dis- 
courage us  as  we  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
on  these  principles.  Thank  you.  [Ap- 
plause.] 
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ADDRESSES  BY  HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER,  OF 
FLORIDA 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  incorporate  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  some  addresses 
recently  delivered  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Florida  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Address  before  the  Empire  Parliamentary 
Association  composed  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Commons  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Parliament  at  Ottawa,  Canada, 
March  18.  1941] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Senate, 
Members  of  the  Hoxise.  it  Is  dlfBcult  to  say 


whether  a  sense  of  honor  or  a  sense  of  satis- 
faction is  uppermost  In  :ny  mind  as  I  have 
for  the  first  time  this  grjat  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing In  this  historic  chamber  you  who 
represent  the  people  of  Canada  with  whom  we 
In  the  United  States  have  so  long  enjoyed 
what  one  has  called  the  trotherly  relation  of 
peace  with  friction. 

When  I  refiect  upon  our  long  and  happy 
associations  I  am  reminded  of  the  country 
boy  In  my  State  of  Florida  who,  when  his  girl 
accepted  hls^ stammered  ])roposal,  was  so  be- 
side himself  that  he  rushed  out  of  the  house 
Into  the  beautiful  moonlight,  stretched  his 
hands  upward  to  the  kindly  moon,  and  said, 
"Oh  Lord,  I  ain't  got  nothin'  agin  nobody." 

While  I  should  have  liked  my  visit  to  Can- 
ada to  have  been  earlier,  yet  I  believe  that  If 
I  could  have  chosen  a  time  In  my  life  to  visit 
you,  I  woulQ  prefer  this  tlaie  when  I  can  come 
fresh  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  tell  you  and  through  you  the  heroic 
people  of  Britain  and  the  stalwart  peoples  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  that  we  will  not 
abandon  you.  In  this  hour  of  trial.  We  free 
men  and  wo nen  challenge  the  enslaved  to  a 
test  of  endurance.  Let  as  see  who  Is  made  of 
the  sterner  stuff. 

We  challenge  the  dictators  In  Europe  and 
In  the  Orient  to  shake  ofl  Winston  Churchijl, 
McKenzle  King,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and 
the  others  who  speak  for  free  men. 

I  owe  It  to  you  to  say  that  it  is  the  gallant 
and  limitless  way  In  which  all  of  you  who  are 
fighting  this  good  fight  of  faith  have  thrown 
yourselves  Into  It  which  has  made  our  peo- 
ple as  determined  as  they  are  to  help  you 
until  it  hurts.  Before  I  came  here  I  knew 
what  share  of  your  Income  you  were  spend- 
ing In  the  cause.  I  wa.'f  aware  of  some  of 
the  external  evidences  of  your  mighty  effort, 
but  I  did  not  know  until  I  came  to  see  It 
and  to  feel  it  Just  how  fixed  and  determined 
was  the  purpose  of  your  people  to  carry  on 
until  the  Inevitable  day  of  victory  against 
this  devilish  attack  upjon  freedom  every- 
where. 

It  Is  like  your  great  past,  like  the  great 
races  to  which  you  belong,  to  entertain  these 
sentiments.  It  Is  like  ycju  not  to  give  them 
up  at  any  cost. 

Our  people  in  the  United  States  are  not 
strangers  to  these  samo  sentiments.  You 
know  how  common  our  origins  are,  how 
parallel  have  been  our  careers,  how  much 
alike  we  are,  how  the.-ie  same  mountains 
and  plains  and  lakes  and  rivers,  these  great 
forests,  the  tides  of  these  oceans,  have  their 
counterpart  with  us.  Ypu  know  how  freely 
and  naturally  travel  and  trade  and  under- 
standing, the  nlagaras  pf  friendship,  have 
flowed  across  this  almost  Imaginary  line  that 
barely  perceptibly  divides  us  from  each  other. 

You  know  the  hlstorjf  of  the  long  years 
in  which  we  have  each  worked  out  by  the 
oceans,  by  the  streams.  In  the  forests.  In  the 
fields,  the  kind  of  a  world  which  seemed  right 
to  us.  and  how  the  taproots  of  our  lives  reach 
down  deep  into  the  same  earthlike  tradi- 
tions which  we  cherish.  Whatever  our  short- 
comings, whatever  we  miy  not  have  done  or 
have  done  poorly,  the  effort  has  been  ours. 
Under  God  It  has  betln  our  world  here. 
Under  God  It  shall  be  oMir  world  to  the  end. 

We  are  not  ashamed  tp  say  that  both  you 
and  we  prayed  that  this  cup  might  pass 
from  us.  Oui  lives,  oiu*  destinies  are  In  the 
Americas.  In  nothing  that  we  have  done, 
In  nothing  that  we  lnte:jid  to  do,  do  we  pro- 
pose to  lose  sight  of  ttjat  first  principle  of 
Americanism.  Assuredly  the  most  repugnant 
policy  Imaginable  to  the  piinds  of  our  peoples 
Is  to  seek  Involvement  In  any  foreign  war. 
The  whole  race  knows  not  only  how  we 
cherish  peace,  but  what  we  have  done  to  as- 
sure It  and  to  preserve!  it.  Nothing  could 
enough  entice  los,  so  all\;!|re  us  by  way  of  gain 
for  selfish  purposer-thdit  we  would  for  It 
spend  the  life  of  a  single^  boy  In  any  province 
or  state. 


But  we  are  sensible  people.  We  know  the 
delicate  equilibrium  there  Is  In  the  world  In 
which  we  live.  We  know  how  the  economy,  the 
security,  the  Integrity  of  the  wholt  world, 
has  t>ecome  a  single  pattern.  To  tear  It  or 
break  It  anywhere  weakens  the  whole  and 
dislocates  and  disturbs  all  lives  and  all  na- 
tions. We  know  that  we  do  not  and  cannot 
live  alone  and  live  as  we  now  live.  We  must 
seU  to  others  and  buy  from  others.  To  buy 
and  sell  we  must  be  able  to  carry  our  goods 
and  oiu-  p>eople  along  the  sea  lanes  of  the 
world.  We  know  there  must  be  a  medium 
of  exchange  that  will  promote  rather  than 
clog  our  commerce.  We  know  we  must  be 
able  to  depend  upon  men's  words  and  men's 
bonds  to  do  business — to  carry  on.  We  know 
we  must  have  a  satisfying  sense  of  security,  to 
know  that  we  wUl  not  be  attacked  In  the 
night  by  some  powerfvil  enemy.  We  know 
that  nothing  is  safe,  neither  life  nor  prop- 
erty. If  International  brigands  bent  upon  loot, 
stopping  at  nothing,  are  allowed  to  run 
loose.  We  know  that  If  force  l>e  the  criterion 
of  all  vhlngs  among  nations,  if  might  be  the 
single  arbiter  of  right,  all  that  we  have 
tediously  and  painfully  built  up,  aU  that 
the  sweat  and  tears  and  blood  of  the  past 
have  won  and  kept.  Is  lost.  We  know  that  If 
tyranny  gains  supremacy  over  the  earth 
freedom  Is  dead,  and  ovir  race  of  men  still 
prefers  death  to  slavery. 

In  these  circumstances,  then,  what  can  we 
do  save  to  say  that  these  cruel  men  who 
would  destroy  all  these  things  upon  which  we 
live  cannot  and  shall  not  prevail?  We  are 
bent  upon  a  single  purpose.  We  shall  choke 
them  Into  impwtence.  They  shall  not  destroy 
our  world.  To  that  task  each  of  us  In  his 
own  way  and  according  to  his  own  tradition 
shall  give  himself  without  stint. 

How  could  we  If  we  would  restrain  the  im- 
pulse of  exultation  and  Joy  that  rises  up 
within  us  from  the  spectacle  of  what  our 
kind  of  men  and  women,  boys,  and  girls  are 
doing  In  other  parts  of  the  world?  Let  those 
who  scorn  what  they  call  the  decadence  of 
free  men  behold  what  fighting  men  they  are, 
entrenched  behind  their  homes  and  altars, 
their  temples,  the  ramparts  of  their  faith. 
Let  them  see  how  terrible  Is  their  wrath 
when  provoked  beyond  endxirance. 

No  knight  was  ever  braver,  more  gallant, 
than  those  boys  who  left  their  classrooms  a 
few  months  ago  and  have  now  saved  a  world 
In  the  clouds.  No  heroine  was  ever  more 
noble  than  those  women  who  have  sent  their 
offspring  away  while  they  stayed  to  carry 
on,  to  dress  the  wounds  of  the  Injxired.  to 
solace  the  htirt,  or  those  who  have  saved 
their  bodies  that  they  might  throw  them  as  a 
shield  between  a  devil's  bomb  and  an  inno- 
cent babe.  Such  courage  no  pitiless  power 
can  break. 

It  Is  a  paradox  that  while  one  part  of  this 
generation  has  reached  the  depths  of  de- 
pravity yet  another  part  has  soared  Into  the 
sun. 

When  we  think  of  the  future  we  turn  to 
the  past.  I  wonder  If  you  remember  the 
letter  that  a  great  American,  Simon  Bolivar, 
wrote  In  1815  to  an  English  gentleman  In 
the  English  colony  of  Jamaica,  who  had  given 
him  friendly  refuge  from  the  unfavorable 
fortunes  of  the  revolution  which  he  was  lead- 
ing.    In  this  letter  Bolivar  said: 

"How  beautiful  It  would  be  for  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  to  be  for  ovu-  nations  what  the 
Corinthian  Isthmus  was  for  the  Greeks. 
Would  to  God  that  some  day  we  might  en- 
Joy  the  happiness  of  having  there  an  august 
congress  of  representatives  of  the  republics, 
kingdoms,  and  empires  of  America  to  deal 
with  the  high  Interests  of  peace  and  of  war 
with  the  nations  of  the  other  three  parts  of 
the  world." 

When  he  had  gained  the  liberation  of  his 
people  this  great  patriot  and  prophet  set  out 
to  make  real  his  dream,  a  Congress  of  Ameri- 


can nations.  He  issued  an  Invitation  to  all 
the  free  nations  of  this  hemisphere.  Includ- 
ing the  United  Sutes.  You  will  recall  that 
an  English  observer  was  Invited  also.  This 
Is  an  excerpt  from  the  note  sent  to  Great 
Britain: 

"The  Congress  of  Panama  wUl  bring  to- 
gether representatives  from  all  the  govern- 
ments of  America  and  a  diplomatic  agent  of 
His  Brlttanic  Majesty.  This  congress  seems 
destined  to  form  the  vastest  league,  the  most 
extraordinary  and  the  strongest  which  has 
ever  appeared  on  earth.  •  •  •  The  human 
race  would  give  a  thousand  thanks  for  this 
league  of  salvation,  and  America  and  England 
would  receive  manifold  benefits  from  It." 

This  Is  the  significant  statement  with 
which  the  Invitation  concluded: 

"Such  Ideas  are  to  be  found  In  the  minds 
of  some  Americans  of  the  highest  quality: 
they  wait  with  Impatience  for  the  congress 
of  Panama  to  initiate  tfils  project,  which 
may  be  the  occasion  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  union  of  the  new  states  with  the  British 
Empire." 

This  congress,  of  course,  was  ahead  of  Its 
time,  and  It  failed.  What  might  have  been 
saved,  how  many  might  have  been  spared 
had  the  world  embraced  the  dream  of  Simon 
Bolivar  only  the  historian  and  the  Omniscient 
One  can  say. 

But  this  concept  of  Bolivar,  thinking  of 
unity  In  the  Americas  which  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  had  solidly  resolved 
would  forever  be  for  Americana,  had  also 
sprung  out  of  the  fertile  mind  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  It  found  fervid  echo  in  the  elo- 
quence of  Henry  Clay.  It  came  forever  Into 
reality  when  James  G.  Blaine,  as  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  In  1889  called  In 
Washington  the  first  Pan-American  Confer- 
ence. This  first  conference  laid  the  founda- 
tion and  breathed  the  splrl*^  of  the  noble  edi- 
fice which  was  to  grow  upon  It.  Former 
President  Rlchardo  J.  Alfaro.  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  described  this  first  conference  In 
these  words: 

"No  treaties  or  conventions  were  signed  at 
this  meeting,  yet  Its  achievements  were  great, 
for  It  served  three  transcendent  purposes. 
In  tl  ;  first  place  It  crystallized  Into  action 
the  latent  sentiment  of  pan-Amerlcanlsm 
and  laid  down  the  foundations  of  a  united 
America,  as  dreamed  by  Bolivar  and  Clay. 
In  the  second  place  It  gave  birth  to  the  cen- 
tral organ  of  continental  action,  the  Com- 
mercial Biu-eau  of  the  American  Republics, 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  present  Pan 
American  Union.  And  last  but  not  least,  the 
conference  of  1889  went  down  In  history  as 
the  first  occasion  upon  which  representatives 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  continent  united 
In  condemning  the  right  of  conquest  and  in 
proclaiming  the  principle  of  compulsory 
arbitration. 

.<•  •  •  Pan-Amerlcanlsm  is  a  structure 
devoted  to  peace  and  prosperity.  That  struc- 
ture rests  upon  the  four  plUars  of  Independ- 
ence, equality.  Justice,  and  cooperation,  and 
those  four  pillars  were  erected  In  1889." 

Nine  further  historic  conferences  since  that 
one  In  1889  have  built  the  permanent  and 
effective  Institution  of  pan-Amerlcanlsm. 
Not  only  a  new  spirit  but  a  new  relationship 
has  come  about  among  the  21  republics  on 
your  southern  border.  New  standards  in  In- 
ternational affairs  not  only  are  spoken  of 
but  are  observed. 

One  of  those  who  has  taken  the  mote  out 
of  Its  own  eye  before  complaining  about  the 
beam  In  the  eye  of  Its  neighbor  has  been  the 
United  States.  That  country  has  frankly 
confessed  the  error  of  many  of  Its  own  ways. 
It  has  expressed  the  principle  which  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  epitomizes  this  new 
spirit— the  principle  of  the  good  "neighbor 
who  resolutely  respects  himself,  and  because 
he  does  so,  resi>ects  the  rights  of  others,"  ut- 
tered by  an  Ellsha  worthy  of  Simon  Bolivar's 
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Bumtl*.  a  Mend  to  num.  Fimnklln  D.  Roooe- 

fiBlt. 

In  the  splrtt  at  tbe  new  pan-Amencanlsm 
Mch  nation  haa  reexamined  ita  policy  to  be 
■ure  there  was  nothing  by  cmiiBeion  or  com- 
mission  In  that  policy  that  would  be  Incon- 
Matent  with  these  new  concepts  of  neighbor. 


At  MontCTldeo  In  1933  this  policy  of  tbe 
"Y  good  neighbor  found  expression  In  solonn 
covenants  wherein  every  one  of  these  21  re- 
publics with  unshakable  determination  re- 
solved that  no  nation  In  all  this  continent 
had  a  right  to  Interfere  with  the  Internal 
affairs  of  any  other  nation,  and  that  the  terri- 
torial and  national  Integrity  of  each  nation 
was  to  be  respected  by  all  others  as  a  sacred 
thing 

At  Buenoa  Aires  In  1936  met  the  first  Pan 
American  Conference,  dedicated  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
There  for  the  first  time  effective  collective 
action  was  taken  and  machinery  for  collective 
cooperation  set  in  motion  that  gave  a  real  as 
well  as  a  philosophical  solidarity  to  all  this 
vast  territory  and  all  these  many  peoples.  It 
was  readily  recognized  no  less  enthusiastically 
by  the  United  States  than  by  any  other  power 
that  the  Ifonroe  Doctrine  was  not  a  doctrine 
of  the  United  States  of  America  but  a  doctrine 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  which,  asserted 
the  right  of  this  hemisphere  to  be  free  of 
European  aggression  and  to  develop  its  own 
destiny  In  its  own  way.  The  interdependence 
of  all  our  many  nations  was  recognized  In  the 
conclusion  of  this  conference,  that  a  threat 
to  the  secimty  of  one  of  our  neighbors  was 
a  danger  to  the  safety  of  all  o\ir  western 
neighborhood. 

In  193S  came  the  Conference  rf  Lima  and 
Ita  q}lendld  declaration  of  American  prln- 
clplea.  Here  consultative  machinery  was 
more  specifically  provided  for  an -*  set  in 
motion.  This  principle  of  solidarity  among 
th^  American  republics  was  becoming  one  of 
the  vital  forces  of  the  world. 

Then  at  Panama  In  1939  met  the  foreign 
ministers  of  the  pan-American  group  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  this  new  menace  to  our 
security. 

In  1940  at  Habana  again  came  together  all 
our  21  republics  and  further  coordinated  our 
common  effort,  strengthened  our  common 
ties  and  quickened  the  pace  of  our  coopera- 
tion. 

These  conferences  have  been  but  the  ex- 
ternal appearances  of  deeper  forces  which 
were  moving  through  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  otir  governments  and  otir  quarter  of  a 
billion  people. 

In  Washington  the  great  Pan  American 
Building  is  the  seat,  not  only  of  the  pan- 
American  sentiment,  but  of  an  effectively 
functioning  pan-American  service.  Com- 
mittees of  earnest  and  able  representatives 
of  all  these  nations  are  constantly  working 
through  the  day  and  the  night  to  Improve 
and  to  better  assure  the  security,  to  Improve 
the  health,  to  raise  the  standard  of  living,  to 
promote  a  better  exchange  of  the  cultures  of 
all  our  nations  and  all  our  peoples.  We  stop 
not  at  the  noncontroverslal  boundaries,  but 
tbe  common  effort  enters  also  Into  the  field 
of  reciprocal  helpfulness  one  to  another  in 
the  strengthening  of  one  another's  economic 
life. 

I  may  mention  what  my  own  country  l» 
doing  through  the  Export-Import  Bank  in 
furnishing  capital  and  credit  to  our  friends 
and  neighbors  which  has  the  double  aspect 
of  helping  both  them  and  us.  This  fact  alone 
Indicates  most  significantly  a  new  attitude  In 
the  realm  of  International  relations  and 
International  finance.  Capital  to  regarded  as 
the  Ixistrument  of  national  policy,  the  vehicle 
for  intersatlonal  progress,  and  not  the  ex- 
ploiting tyrant  which  in  some  times  past  has 
bent  national  policy  supinely  to  Its  will. 

TTie  armed  forces  of  no  one  of  tbe  pan- 
American  republics  Is  thought  of  In  rela- 
tion to  tbe  collection  of  either  private  or 


public  debts.  The  good  neighbor  policy  la. 
at  course,  bilateral  and  multilateral.  It  is 
mutual  and  reciprocal  In  its  character.  Nev- 
erthelees,  it  Is  ancient  history  in  the  pan- 
American  world  that  even  severe  differences 
In  biislness  transactions  or  policies  can  be 
a  cause  for  Intervention,  much  less  war. 

In  the  modern  pan-American  order  we  no 
more  think  of  the  use  of  a  gun  in  Interna- 
tional business  affairs  than  In  private  business 
affairs. 

The  United  States,  as  you  all  know,  has  even 
removed  the  former  vestiges  of  the  old  order, 
in,  for  example,  oxir  voiding  of  the  Platte 
Amendment  which  gave  our  Nation  certain 
rights  m  respect  to  our  neighbor  Cuba,  the 
revision  of  oxzr  treaty  with  Panama,  which  In 
Its  original  form  was  thought  somewhat  to 
Impair  the  national  Integrity  of  our  good 
friends  In  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

In  these  days  when  we  hear  so  much  of  the 
greed  of  nations  for  territory  and  resoiirces. 
It  is  perhaps  permissible  to  add  that  any 
suggestions  relative  to  any  charige  in  the 
existing  law  providing  for  the  Independence 
of  the  Philippines  has  come  from  the  Filipinos 
themselves  and  not  from  us. 

All  these  things  that  I  have  said  simply 
relate  to  doings  in  our  neighborhood  In  which 
I  knew  you  were  keenly  Interested.  No  dis- 
cussion, of  course,  of  International  affairs 
coiild  leave  out  of  consideration.  Indeed  of 
emphasis,  a  system  and  a  sentiment  which 
has  given  peace  over  a  larger  area  to  more 
people  for  a  longer  time  than  any  other  sys- 
tem In  history. 

What  a  happy  prospect  It  is  to  turn  our 
eyes  to  your  great  Nation  here,  to  think  of 
the  long  years  of  our  unbroken  friendship, 
the  many  ties  of  Interest,  understanding,  mu- 
tual helpfulness,  and  affection  which  bind 
us  together  with  hoops  of  steel. 

You  and  I  know  that  we  could  no  more 
get  along  without  each  other  sentimentally 
than  we  could  get  along  without  each  other 
economicjiUy.  What  an  example  to  the  world 
we  have  given  In  mutual  confidence  and 
trust.  In  working  out  our  differences  by  hon- 
est discussion  or  fair  arbitration.  In  main- 
taining the  machinery  for  the  adjustment  of 
frictions  which  Inevitably  develop  among 
strong  peoples.  In  the  removal  or  the  limita- 
tion of  artificial  barriers  which  Impede  the 
natxiral  flow  of  goods  and  services  across  otir 
thin  boundary.  And  last,  and  most  glorious 
of  all.  the  welding  together  In  Insoluble  bonds 
our  two  Nations  for  our  common  defense. 

What  our  President  said  to  you  here  at 
Queens  College  in  1938 — that  we  would  not 
sit  Idly  by  and  see  yo\ur  fadr  land  made  the 
victim  of  aggression  by  any  foreign  power — 
was  but  a  natural  assiirance  of  what  you 
knew  already:  and  but  the  same  sentiment 
which  yovir  great  Prime  Minister,  whom  we 
so  highly  esteem,  would  have  expressed  In 
my  country  had  circumstances  made  it  ap- 
propriate there.  In  other  words.  It  is  a  good 
Idea  for  nations  to  do  what  husbands  and 
wives  ought  to  do — tell  each  other  they  love 
each  other,  even  if  each  knows  It  already. 

At  Ogdensburg,  of  cotirse.  oiu:  cooperation 
began  in  earnest.  Personally,  as  a  legislator, 
I  have  the  right  to  hope  that  our  cooperation 
shall  extend  far  beyond  what  was  said  at 
Cgdensbiu^;  that  oxa  effort  to  build  here  In 
this  continent  an  overflowing  arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy shall  be  so  synchronized  that  it  shall 
be  as  much  one  as  are  our  common  wills  that 
democracy  shall  survive. 

Is  It  too  much  to  hope  that  the  spirit  of 
Simon  Bolivar,  Henry  Clay,  and  those  who 
have  dreamed  their  dreams,  can  see  this 
^orlous  spectacle  In  which  yoinr  people 
and  mine  Join  together  the  two  mistiest 
systems  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  half  of 
all  the  world's  people,  more  than  half  of 
aU  the  world's  surface.  In  a  common  friend- 
ship, common  imderstandlng,  and  a  common 
purpose? 

It  Is  no  Pax  Romans;  tt  Is  no  gigantic 
slave   state:    we  are  not  brought  together 


xinder  the  yoke  of  tyranny.  Ours  Is  a  new 
kind  of  empire.  It  Is  a  new  kingdom,  m 
dominion  of  the  spirit  which  echoes  back 
the  hosannas  of  the  angels,  "On  earth  peace, 
good  will  toward  men." 

When  we  have  passed  as  we  ahall  the 
crisis  in  this  malady  from  which  the  world 
so  bitterly  suffers,  our  next  problem  shall  be 
to  think  of  a  healthy  future.  Each  of  us, 
all  of  us.  must  make  it  his  first  concern 
that  we  shall  not  make  the  mistakes  we  have 
made  in  the  past.  The  scales  have  fallen 
from  many  eyes  and  they  no  longer  see  as 
through  a  glass  darkly.  They  see  clearly 
the  tragedy  which  has  befallen  a  selfish  and 
a  ahort-sighted  policy.  We  In  our  country 
are  beginning  now  to  be  a  little  ashamed  of 
ourselves,  not  of  what  we  did  In  the  World 
War,  but  of  what  we  didn't  do  after  that 
war.  We  are  praying  that  we  shall  be  big 
enough  and  wise  enoxigh  this  time  not  to 
try  to  run  away  from  a  world  from  which 
there  Is  no  escape  for  any  of  us.  There 
was  a  time  in  your  country  and  mine  when 
It  was  easy  to  flee  beyond  the  mountains, 
beyond  the  rivers,  beyond  the  plains,  from 
the  exacting  pressures  behind.  With  both 
of  us  that  time  has  largely  passed.  How- 
ever we  "grunt  and  sweat,"  there  Is  no 
place  now  to  flee  to.  We  must  stay  and 
meet  our  problems  like  men. 

It  Is  not  easy,  of  course,  for  your  people 
or  mine  to  come  to  the  consciousness  that 
they  are  Just  a  family  In  a  busy  world  com- 
munity. 

We  have  had  so  long  security  here  upon 
our  continent  that  many  have  come  to  con- 
fuse security  with  what  some  called  Isolation. 
Even  in  an  earlier  day  we  were  not  so  much 
isolated  that  both  you  and  we  did  not  feel 
the  dynamic  reverberations  of  the  earth- 
shaking  wars  of  Europe.  The  oceans  were 
not  so  broad  that  the  soldiery  of  Europe  could 
not  reach  again  and  again  our  own  lands  and 
the  lands  of  our  neighbors.  That  was  before 
modem  ships,  the  long-range  bomber.  Who 
can  say  what  will  be  the  weapons  of  tomor- 
row, when  men  are  talking  about  the  release 
of  the  energy  of  the  infinitesimal  particles 
of  matter. 

But  we  are  come  to  see  In  our  country 
that  It  was  not  the  oceans  which  gave  us 
our  security,  but  the  statesmanship  and  the 
courage  of  our  leaders  and  our  people.  For 
over  a  century  because  of  the  happy  accord 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
In  laying  down  and  in  maintaining  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  the  fleets  of  those  nations  have 
lain  like  an  Impenetrable  screen  across  the 
exits  of  the  Old  World  and  the  entrances  to 
the  new.  We  recognize  the  farsightedness  of 
otu-  Jefferson  who  saw  that  the  restless  Na- 
poleon was  not  a  good  neighbor. 

Now  not  only  our  President  but  our  people 
have  come  with  rare  unanimity  and  by  the 
democratic  process  to  the  solenm  resolve  that 
we  shall  pour  our  substance  out  to  those 
heroic  men  and  women  who  upon  any  one 
of  the  world's  fronts  is  stemming  the  tide  of 
slavery. 

I  like  to  imagine  that  I  see  In  spite  of  all 
its  fluctuations  some  continuity  in  the  sen- 
timent of  oiu-  people,  a  persistent  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  freedom,  Independence, 
and  Justice.  What  we  gained  for  oiuselvea 
we  have  many  times  helped  others  to  gain. 
We  will  now  help  others  to  keep. 

None  of  us  can  see  over  the  hill  and  know 
Just  what  our  path  will  be  beyond  the  crest, 
but  we  know  the  direction  in  which  we  are 
going.  We  know  the  faith  which  shall  move 
us  and  guide  us.  both  here  and  on  the  other 
side.  We  shall  not  be  afraid  of  sacrifice  In 
peace  as  we  have  not  feared  it  In  strife. 
Man's  destiny  grows  fuller.  He  has  hardly 
begun,  even  to  see  It.  let  alone  to  reach  it. 
Nothing  can  stop  his  onward  march. 

There  are  stMne  words  with  which  I  should 
like  to  close.  They  are  the  last  words  uttered 
by  Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  last  speech  he 
made  in  the  West  before  he  fell  like  a  brave 
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soldier  facing  the  enemy.  As  he  uttered 
those  words  I  visualize  him  In  the  shining 
raiment  of  prophecy.    He  said : 

"Now  that  the  mists  have  cleared  away,  I 
believe  that  man  will  see  the  truth,  eye  to 
eye  and  face  to  face.  There  is  one  thing  that 
the  American  people  always  rise  to  and  ex- 
tend their  hand  to,  and  that  is  the  truth  of 
Justice  and  of  liberty  and  of  peace.  We 
have  accepted  that  tiruth  and  we  are  going 
to  be  led  by  It,  and  it  is  going  to  lead  us, 
and  through  us  the  world,  out  into  pastures 
of  quietness  and  peace  such  as  the  world 
never  dreamed  of  before." 

[Address  before  the  Canadian  Club  of  Mont- 
real, Canada,  March  21,  1941] 

OEMOCEACT  IN  THK  MOOESN  WOBLD 

Mr.  President,  neighbors,  and  friends  of 
Canada.  President  Wilson,  appearing  before 
the  convention  which  nominated  him  for  the 
governorship  of  New  Jersey,  opened  his  re- 
marks with  these  words:  "Have  you  ever  ex- 
perienced the  elation  of  a  great  emotion?" 
One  could  not  come,  as  I  am  privileged  to  do 
today,  to  address  for  the  first  time  an  audi- 
ence of  neighbors  and  new  friends,  friends 
which  he  expects  to  know  and  to  cherish  for 
a  very  long  time,  without  experiencing  the 
elation  of  the  great  emotion  of  happiness. 

You  know,  we  In  North  America  are 
friendly  people.  We  like  to  visit,  and  It  is 
easy  for  us  to  know  one  another  because  we 
have  so  many  things  In  common.  We  both 
have  our  oceans,  our  mountain  ranges,  our 
plains,  our  barren  lands,  our  lakes:  in  the 
East  we  have  Industry  and.  westerly,  agricul- 
ture. 

We  even  have  the  same  troubles.  We 
make  more.  In  factory  and  on  farm,  than 
we  consume.  We  live  and  have  our  being  In 
a  great  world  from  which  we  buy  and  to 
which  we  sell  many  things.  The  streams  of 
world  thought  and  the  ebb  of  world  tides 
wash  across  both  our  coiutries. 

We  both  have  politics,  good,  and  In  our 
case,  at  least  on  occasion,  even  bad  politics 
and  politicians. 

We  have  the  same  traditions.  We  dldnt. 
like  Topsy,  Just  grow.  We  both  grew 
slowly,  tediously,  even  painfully.  We  to- 
gether, and  many  times  with  mutual  help- 
fulness, turned  forests  Into  thriving  cities, 
beautiful  villages,  and  Inviting  countryside, 
wildernesses  into  farms  and  humming  fac- 
tories. We  have  laden  the  backs  of  our 
streams  with  burdens  of  commerce  and  har- 
nessed the  waters  to  the  dynamos  of  the 
modern  world. 

We  have  wrought  the  spirit  of  our  creative 
peoples  into  great  institutions  of  Inspiration, 
stability,  and  permanence.  We  have  devel- 
oped sentiments  which  we  think  of  as  col- 
ored by  our  own  evolution  of  them — such 
sentiments  as  liberty,  freedom,  responsibility, 
national  and  personal  dignity,  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual  integrity. 
Now,  1  guess  we  are  both  about  grown  up. 
I  rememt)er  when  I  was  a  little  past  11, 
somehow  I  got  the  Impression  that  one  did 
not  become  morally  accountable  until  he 
reached  the  age  of  12.  I  shall  never  forget 
what  great  satisfaction  I  derived  from  the 
escapades  I  committed  in  those  last  months 
before  reaching  12,  devilishly  Immune  from 
accountability  for  those  wrongs  of  which  I 
was  gleefully  aware. 

After  a  fashion  I  had  the  same  experience 
when  I  got  Into  politics.  Surely,  I  thought, 
no  one  could  be  held  really  accountable  few 
what  he  did  when  he  was  still  under  40.  Last 
fall  I  reached  that  perihelion,  and,  alas,  I  am 
afraid  that  now  I  shall  have  to  answer  to  my 
constituents  In  Florida  for  what  I  do  that 
they  don't  like.  So  you  and  I  and  Canada 
and  the  United  States  an  now  grown  up.  and 
we  shall  have  to  face  this  modem  world  like 
mature  men  and  nations,  and  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  make  excuses  either  far  ovir  failure  to 
understand  It  or  to  meet  It.    Ou^  people  and 


oxir  history  will  observe  only  that  we  either 
did  or  did  not  meet  that  world  as  we  should. 
This  modern  world  presents  to  the  institu- 
tion of  democracy  its  most  supreme  challenge. 
No  Institution  has  ever  struggled  with  a  world 
like  this  because  there  has  never  been  a  world 
like  this.  There  were  never  before  so  many 
people,  and  since  people  make  problems,  there 
were  never  before  so  many  problems.  People 
never  lived  so  intimately  before.  They  were 
never  so  interdependent.  Their  welfare  was 
never  so  inextricably  Interwoven.  They  never 
were  so  keenly  competitive  as  they  now  are. 
They  never  had  so  many  things  In  common. 
They  never  had  so  many  reasons  to  oppose  one 
another  for  what  there  is.  They  never  had 
so  many  causes  to  work  together  to  enjoy 
what  there  is  and  to  make  more. 

Obviously,  when  almost  all  the  world  can 
hear  a  man  speak  at  the  same  time,  when 
most  of  the  world  knows  most  of  the  world's 
news  at  almost  the  same  time,  when  modem 
transportation  has  contracted  the  globe  al- 
most to  a  neighborhood,  no  part  of  the  world 
or  the  race  of  man  does  or  can  live  alone. 
Modern  technology  has  emphasized  our  in- 
terdependence, for  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
come  together  the  elements  of  our  dally  lives. 
Interrupt  the  streams  of  raw  materials  as 
they  move  almost  like  falling  waters  toward 
the  machines  of  the  world  and  modern  life 
would  stop.  Disturb  the  delicate  equlllbriimi 
and  adjustment  of  the  labor  which  turnt  and 
guides  those  machines  and  life  slips  back  at 
once  through  the  centuries.  Affect  the  deli- 
cate mechanism  of  the  exchanges  and  im- 
mediately comes  chaos  and  confusion.  Bur- 
den the  free  movement  of  vital  forces  with 
unnatural  restrictions  and  the  whole  eco- 
nomic machine  groans. 

Is  It  possible  that  fair  balance  can  be  kept 
In  this  giant  constellation  by  the  processes 
of  democracy  as  you  and  I  know  them? 

From  many  parts  of  the  world  the  answer 
is  an  authoritative  "No."  This  is  all  too  vast, 
too  complicated,  too  delicately  balanced,  too 
throbbingly  alive  to  be  guided  by  more  than 
a  single  mind — steered  by  more  than  one 
hand.  In  no  other  way.  say  they,  can  there 
be  the  timing  or  the  comprehensiveness 
which  will  keep  It  In  order.  It  Is  a  Job.  they 
contend,  only  for  especial  skill.  It  requires 
a  particular  technique  which  grows  out  of 
nice  distinctions  and  subtle  differentiations. 
It  must  have,  they  contend,  scientific  accu- 
racy and  no  allowance  can  be  made  for  human 
error  or  frailty.  All  must  be  subordinated  to 
the  central  purpose.  The  Individual  must 
give  way  to  the  group.  The  individual  is 
nothing — ^the  state  all.  and  above  the  state 
mtist  be  one  to  say,  "I  am  the  state." 

Those  who  believe  that  and  we  who  believe 
our  way  are  In  mortal  struggle  which  can 
end  only  when  the  stronger  and  the  right 
shall  prevail. 

It  Is  the  flercest  struggle  of  history.  The 
whole  world  is  engaged.  S<»ne  contribute 
materials,  some  heroically  give  both  men  and 
materials.  Some  give  their  mite,  and  others, 
whom  inglorious  circvmistances  have  made 
mute,  give  only  their  prayers;  but  all  give 
something  which  Is  their  stone  In  the  edifice 
of  our  effort,  bearing  their  own  craftsmen's 
mark. 

If  our  kind  of  democracy  is  to  persist  we 
must  first  make  it  work  In  our  own  nations. 
Second,  make  it  work  in  our  continent;  and 
third,  do  our  part  to  make  It  work  In  the 
world.  Undoubtedly,  to  make  democracy 
work  in  the  modern  state  In  this  techno- 
logical age,  is  the  severest  test  of  genius,  im- 
derstandlng. and  patience.  If  there  is  over- 
production In  the  totalitarian  state,  the  ad- 
justment Is  made  by  an  order.  If  populations 
are  needed  In  one  place  more  than  another, 
they  are  simply  moved,  body  and  soul.  If 
there  is  no  money  with  which  to  pay  them, 
their  labor  Is  forced  by  a  simple  decree.  If 
funds  are  not  to  be  found,  currency  can  be 
Issued,  obligations  put  Into  circulation  by 
simple  steps  of  inflation,  while  by  mere  man- 


date prices  and  wages  remain  stable.  Of 
course,  the  Innocent  can  be  robbed  to  fill 
the  looters'  treasury  and  the  concentration 
camp  or  the  nameless  grave  can  stlfie  the 
remonstrances  or  the  cry  of  the  proteetant 
against  any  ravage. 

With  us  men  and  women  are  still  sane. 
They  can  speak,  assemble,  write,  and  vote. 
They  can  stir  up  a  terrible  tempest  in  the 
pohtlcal  teapot.  They  have  to  be  explained 
to  as  to  why  you  do  and  why  you  dont. 
They  have  to  be  told  why  they  don't  get 
something,  and  If  they  get  something  why 
they  didn't  get  more.  They  have  to  vote  con- 
tributions to  the  tax  gatherer.  They  have 
to  be  compensated  for  their  property  or  their 
time.  They  have  something  to  say  as  to 
what  kind  of  work  they  do.  what  kind  of 
crops  they  grow,  and  where  they  labor  or 
produce. 

And  they  Insist  on  doing  it  all  in  their  own 
way  and  in  their  own  good  time,  regardless 
of  whether  that  Is  the  scientific  way  or  not. 
Moreover,  they  must  have  It  not  only  In  cir- 
cumstances as  they  want  It.  but  by  the  par- 
ticular method  they  prefer,  and  in  getting 
what  they  want  they  Insist  that  they  will  not 
give  up  things  which  may  be  to  some  Just 
Ideas,  but  to  them  are  very  valuable  posses- 
sions. 

It  is  clearly  apparent  that  something  must 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  men,  a  new  kind  of 
willingness  to  assume  a  new  kind  of  disci- 
pline, before  such  democracy  can  really  save 
the  modern  world  as  we  know  it  In  our  home- 
lands. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  any  disci- 
pline is  tyrannical.  You  and  I  know  that 
the  character  of  the  disciplined  depends  upon 
Its  source.  Its  authority.  If  our  farmers, 
because  they  have  an  unmarketable  excess, 
see  their  Conirress  establish  a  method  to  cur- 
tall  productlcin  and  to  enrich  their  soil.  If 
two-thirds  of  them  in  a  fair  election  In  which 
only  farmers  participate  approve  that  method 
and  reapprove  It  each  year  It  Is  In  force,  the 
resulting  mandate  which  carries  out  that 
method  Is  not  dictatorship.  It  Is  democracy. 

If  we  agree  that  we  will  pay  a  minimum 
wage;  that  we  will  not  exceed  maximum 
hours  of  labor;  that  we  will  break  up  monop- 
olies; that  we  will  forbid  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices; that  we  Will  regulate  commerce  In  Its 
flow;  that  we  shall  require  the  observance 
of  private  morals  In  business  financing: 
these  are  but  the  evidence  of  our  common 
will  Imposed  for  the  common  weal.  If  we 
plan,  think  ahead,  give  and  take,  we  sur- 
render no  liberties.  We  gain  Independence. 
Of  course,  it  Is  not  always  easy  for  one  to 
fit  Into  his  or  her  particular  place,  however 
strong  the  wish  to  do  so.  Ability  to  serve 
contemplates  not  only  willingness  but  train- 
ing and  helpful  Instruction.  And  there  must 
be  an  understanding  that  democracy  Is  a 
pearl  of  great  price  and  cannot  come  cheaply. 
It  must  be  bought  with  sacrifice  and  some- 
times with  "sweat  and  tears  and  blood." 

We  cannot  ask  the  world  to  adopt  and  live 
by  the  principles  of  "democracy  unless  we 
can  show  them  that  we  have  first  made  de- 
mocracy work  in  our  continent.  Coopera- 
tive democracy  In  this  hemisphere  has  given 
peace  to  more  people  over  a  larger  area  and 
for  a  longer  time  than  the  world  has  ever 
seen  before.  In  this  dreary  hour,  when  men 
have  so  much  to  bring  despair  to  their  hearts, 
where  is  there  a  picture  so  Inspiring,  so  reas- 
suring as  that  which  Is  presented  over  all 
these  thousands  of  miles,  among  all  of  these 
22  nations,  among  all  these  different  people, 
speaking  their  different  languages,  having 
their  variable  origins,  their  own  distinctive 
characteristics  and  aspirations? 

See  them,  wedded  together  in  sickness  and 
In  health,* in  peace  and  In  defense,  vmtil  God 
doth  them  part.  - 

Was  there  ever  such  neighborhood  In  the 
world?  It  Is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  pax 
romana.  the  totalitarian  state,  where  unity 
Is  achieved  by  force.    With  us  unity  springs 
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from  the  deeper  source,  a  deep-rooted  con- 
■dousness  of  right.  Justice,  interdependence, 
and  awareness  that  we  are  not  our  brother's 
killer  but  our  brother's  keeper. 

Here  we  meet  not  by  summona  of  the  gun: 
we  sign  our  conventions  not  under  the  drawn 
■word.  We  come  together  because  we  want 
to  work  together,  and  we  make  our  accords 
because  true  friendship  la  in  our  hearts.  Our 
many  differences,  cur  natural  frictions,  we 
settle  not  by  command  and  coercion,  but  by 
reasoning  together,  by  give  and  take,  by 
arbitration. 

In  all  this  massive  land  dividing  the  oceans 
we  have  fOTind  no  problem — territorial, 
racial,  rellgloxis.  political,  economic,  social, 
or  cxiltural — which  woxild  not  melt  under  the 
radiance  of  these  warm  sentiments  of  mutual 
respect  and  affection. 

I  delight  to  do  honor  to  a  great  American, 
not  of  our  continent,  but  of  our  land.  Simon 
Bolivar.  You  know  the  story  of  how  this  far- 
■eelng  patriot  wrote  a  letter  In  1815  to  an 
English  gentleman  In  the  English  colony  of 
Jamaica  where  he  had  found  a  friendly  haven 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  revolution  he 
was  leading.    In  this  letter  he  said: 

"How  beautmil  It  would  be  for  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  to  be  for  our  nations  what  the 
Corinthian  Isthmus  was  for  the  Greeks. 
Would  to  God  that  some  day  we  might  enjoy 
the  happiness  of  having  there  an  august 
congress  of  representatives  of  the  republics, 
kingdoms,  and  empires  of  America  to  deal 
with  the  high  Interests  of  peace  and  of  war 
with  the  nations  of  the  other  three  parts  of 
tbe  world." 

Having  achieved  his  glorious  victory  at 
Ayachuco  In  1824  the  Independence  of  the 
Americas  was  assured.  The  distinguished 
prophet  of  the  future  set  about  to  realize  his 
dream  of  a  congress  of  American  nations. 
Invitations  were  Issued  to  the  free  nations  of 
the  hemisphere,  including  the  United  States. 
An  Kngllsh  observer  was  Invited  as  well. 
Here  are  excerpts  from  the  memorandiun  sent 
to  Great  Britain: 

•The  Congress  of  Panama  vrtll  bring  to- 
gether repreeentaUves  from  aU  the  govern- 
menti  of  America  and  a  diplomatic  agent  of 
His  Britannic  Majesty.  This  congress  seems 
destined  to  form  the  vastest  league,  the  most 
extraordinary,  and  the  strongest  which  has 
ever  appeared  on  earth.  •  •  *  The  hu- 
man race  woxild  give  a  thousand  thanks  for 
this  league  of  salvation,  and  America  and 
Bngland    would    receive    manifold    benefiu 

from  it."  _,       . 

The  invitation  concluded  with  this  sig- 
nificant statement: 

"Such  Ideas  are  to  be  found  In  the  minds 
of  some  Americans  of  the  highest  quality; 
they  wait  with  Impatience  for  the  Congress 
of  Panama  to  initiate  this  project  which  may 
be  the  occasion  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
union  of  the  new  states  with  the  British 
-  fcnplre." 

This  congress  was.  of  co\U'8e.  doomed  to 
failure.  It  was  too  far  ahead  of  Its  time. 
We  will  leave  It  to  the  historian  to  reflect 
xipon  what  the  world  might  have  been  spared 
had  it  then  embraced  the  dream  of  Simon 
Bolivar. 

But  these  sentiments,  having  found  happy 
lodgment  In  the  United  States,  finally  In 
1889  re6\ilted  In  James  O.  Blaine,  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  Slates,  calling  in 
Washington  the  first  Pan-American  Confer- 
ence. 

Tbe  nature  of  this  conference,  the  foun- 
dations it  laid  for  the  whole  structure  of 
pan-American  unity,  which  has  so  glori- 
ously grown  up  since,  is  well  stated  by 
former  President  Rlcardo  J  Alfaro,  of  the 
Bepublic  of  Panama,  who  said: 

"No  treaties  or  conventions  were  signed  at 
this  meeting,  yet  its  achievements  were 
great,  for  It  eenred  three  transcendent  pur- 


poses. In  the  first  place.  It  crystallized  Into 
action  the  latent  sentiment  of  pan  Ameri- 
canism and  laid  down  the  foundations  of  a 
united  America,  as  dreamed  by  Bolivar  and 
Cay.  In  the  second  place.  It  gave  birth  to 
the  central  organ  of  continental  action, 
the  Commercial  Bureau  of  the  American 
Republics,  which  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  present  Pan  American  Union.  And 
last,  but  not  least,  the  conference  of  1889 
went  down  in  history  as  the  first  occa- 
sion Uf>on  which  representatives  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  continent  united  In  con- 
demning the  right  of  conquest  and  In  pro- 
claiming the  principle  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. 

'••  •  •  Pan  Americanism  is  a  structure 
devoted  to  peace  and  prosperity.  That  struc- 
ture rests  upon  the  four  pillars  of  Inde- 
pendence, equality.  Justice,  and  cooperation, 
and  those  four  pillars  were  erected  in  1889." 
Since  that  historic  conference  there  have 
been  nine  Pan  American  conferences,  which 
have  molded  pan-American  relations  Into  an 
edifice  of  flrnmess, -effectiveness,  and  perma- 
nence. An  entirely  new  relationship  among 
the  21  republics  on  yoxir  southern  border  has, 
under  the  impulse  of  this  American  spirit, 
come  about.  The  United  States  has  frankly 
reversed  some  of  its  own  policies.  It  has  laid 
down  what  It  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  has 
become  the  principle  that  best  expresses  this 
American  spirit — the  principle  of  the  good 
"neighbor,  who  resolutely  respects  himself, 
and  because  he  docs  so  respects  the  rights  of 
others,"  uttered  by  a  worthy  champion  of 
Simon  Bolivar's  dream,  a  friend  of  man, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  United  States  now  Is  proud  of  its 
friendship  with  the  other  nations  of  our 
world,  proud  of  the  fellowship  which  It  en- 
Joys  with  them,  proud  of  the  happy  com- 
munity which  we  have  created  with  these 
great  Americas,  proud  of  the  respect  which 
each  accords  the  others  and  enjoys  for  all, 
pro\Ki  of  the  friendship  of  the  smallest  as  of 
the  largest,  and  no  more  designing  upon  the 
one  than  the  other.  It  Is  a  source  of  Im- 
measiirable  satisfaction  to  us  that  what  was 
once  taken  as  policies  of  paternalism  or  maybe 
aggression  are  now  taken  by  none  except  as 
ties  that  bind  us  together  for  our  common 
defense  against  a  common  danger. 

But  most  salutary  of  all  Is  that  out  of  this 
new  fraternity  In  the  Americas  there  has 
come  not  only  sentiments  of  understanding 
and  friendship  but  effective,  efficient,  con- 
stantly functioning  Instrumentalities  and 
agencies  for  meeting  and  solving  the  myrled 
problems  of  the  workaday  world  which  affect 
us  all.  In  Washington  stands  an  imposing 
building  which  Is  tbe  seat  of  pan-American 
functioning  as  well  as  sentiment.  Support- 
ing this  superstructure  of  pan-American  ac- 
cord are  nvunerovis  committees  working 
through  the  days  and  the  nights  to  Improve 
the  health,  the  standards  of  living,  the  cvU- 
tural  oppwrtunltles,  the  security,  may  I  add 
the  happiness,  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  men. 
women,  and  children  whom  God  has  blessed 
with  the  Americas. 

And  here,  as  you  and  we  clasp  bands  acroes 
this  almost  Imaginary  border  which  hardly 
perceptibly  divides  us,  Simon  Bolivar's  dream 
has  come  to  a  substantial  reality,  for  which 
the  contact  between  you  and  us.  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations,  a  great  and  salu- 
tary world  institution  Is  brought  into  the 
comradeship  of  your  neighbors  in  the  Amer- 
icas. Can  the  specUcle  fail  to  Inspire  you? 
A  major  part  of  the  world's  surface,  the 
dominant  part  of  the  world's  people,  con- 
stituting two  gigantic  world  systems  meeting 
at  an  unfortified  boimdary  between  your 
coxmtry  and  mine. 

How  pitiful,  how  spiritually  barren,  is  the 
•o-called  new  state  by  comparison.  Here 
no  chains  of  slaTery  forged  by  a  tyrant,  no 


throwing  of  people  together  Into  the  dun- 
geons of  slavery,  but  more  than  half  the 
people  of  the  earth  saying  to  one  another, 
"We  want  to  be  your  friend.  We  want  to 
work  together  in  peace  so  that  the  humblest 
man.  the  frailest  little  child,  shall  have  a 
fair  chance  to  find  a  way  to  his  own  Jxist 
destiny." 

Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  we  are  not  afraid, 
that  we  are  confident,  that  we  defy  the  mon- 
sters who  would  crush  all  these  fine  things 
in  their  cruel  and  lustful  grasp,  who  would 
scorch  our  fair  lands  with  their  flaming 
hate? 

It  gives  me  no  little  satisfaction  to  come 
fresh  from  the  American  Congress,  which 
has  laid  down  in  the  democratic  way  the 
positive  policy  of  our  people,  which  is  un- 
derstood by  all — that  we  shall  build  an 
arsenal  for  democracy  the  like  of  which  the 
world  has  never  seen. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  have  democracy  these 
days  in  a  part  of  the  world.  Democracy  must 
and  can  live  only  in  a  healthy  envlroimient. 
The  world  can  no  more  be  half  slave  and  half 
free  than  can  a  nation  be.  The  very  nature 
of  each  philosophy  makes  totalitarianism  and 
democracy  mutually  exclusive.  They  can  no 
more  live  in  the  same  earth  than  light  and 
darkness  can  at  the  same  time  occupy  the 
same  space.  The  organization,  the  aims,  the 
very  spirit  of  each  is  repugnant  to  the  other. 
Now  the  struggle  is  on.  the  Issue  Joined  as  to 
which  shall  live  and  which  shall  die.  The 
first  task  then  Is  to  throw  back  the  beast 
which  leaps  at  us  all,  to  strangle  him  Into 
impotence,  to  destroy  his  power,  to  disturb 
the  orderly  progress  of  man  upward. 

That  we  shall  do.  each  In  his  own  way.  con- 
sistently with  his  own  traditions  and  institu- 
tions, but  so  cooperatively  that  there  shall  be 
no  doubt  about  the  unity  and  the  effective- 
ness of  the  common  effort.  And  we  shall  stay 
at  it  until  the  Job  Is  done,  because  it  is  the 
history  of  our  people  that  having  taken  hold 
we  don't  turn  loose. 

When  that  Job  Is  done  In  due  course,  then 
we  shall  have  to  think  about  what  we  ought 
to  do  to  encourage  a  cooperative  peace  and 
progress  in  the  world.  Not  one  of  us,  I  am 
suxe,  but  what  is  wUllng  to  do  his  or  her 
part;  not  one  of  \is  has  a  thought  of  shirking 
our  fair  share  of  responsibility;  not  one  of 
vu  Is  unwilling  to  measxire  fairly  and  squarely 
the  risk  of  doing  something  with  the  risk  of 
doing  nothing. 

Whatever  form  It  may  take,  we  know  that 
the  pillars  of  the  structure  will  be  the  princi- 
ples of  the  good  neighbor  which  prevail  with 
us  here — "the  neighbor  who  resolutely  re- 
spects himself  and,  because  he  does  so,  re- 
spects the  rights  of  others." 

In  the  foundations  can  be  no  other  sup- 
ports than  willingness  to  admit  the  other 
man's  rights  while  you  InsUt  upon  your  own, 
earnest  recognition  of  the  Interdependence  of 
us  all.  sincere  desire  to  cooperate  helpfully 
with  one  another,  acceptance  of  the  princi- 
ples of  honest  discussion  or  fair  arbitration 
as  a  method  of  settling  differences,  recogni- 
tion that  whatever  Impairs  or  obstructs  the 
fullest  possible  exchange  of  goods,  services, 
Ideas,  and  Inspirations  harms  all,  and,  above 
all,  understanding  that  the  most  glorious 
monument  that  man  can  build  is  not  a 
dazzling  state  but  a  healthy,  busy,  happily 
striving  people. 

While  the  sky  Is  dark,  while  the  hearts  of 
men  are  heavy,  and  the  cries  of  the  anguished 
echo  around  the  world,  those  of  us  who  have 
never  lost  our  faith  In  man  and  man's  God 
know  that  the  darkest  hotir  comes  Jtist  before 
the  dawn  and  from  the  fallow  ground  of  suf- 
fering have  sprung  forth  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  spirit. 

The  portals  of  the  future  are  ajar.  They 
challenge  us  to  open  them  and  through  them 
to  enter  into  the  abundance,  the  security, 
and  the  beauty  of  a  better  world. 


[Address  before  the  Canadian  Club  of  To- 
ronto, Canada,  at  noon,  March  17,  1941;  the 
Canadian  Club  of  Ottawa,  Canada.  March 
19.  1941;  and  the  Canadian  Club  and  the 
Canadian  Women's  Club,  at  Quebec,  Can- 
ada, March  22,  1941] 

SHALL  DEMOCSACT  MEET  THE  CHALLENGE  OF 
TODAY? 

Mr.  Chairman,  friends,  and  neighbors,  you 
can  imagine  what  a  thrill  and  what  a  Joy  it  is 
for  one  who  has  admired  you  so  much  to  be 
able  to  come  to  know  you — to  greet  you  for 
the  first  time.  To  me  this  is  a  significant  oc- 
casion, because  I  venture  to  believe  that  I 
am  making  friends  whom  I  shall  long  cher- 
ish, and  I  have  the  stimulating  conscious- 
ness that  I  am  in  the  flood  of  friendship  which 
flows  In  ever-increasing  volume  between  your 
country  and  mine.  I  know  of  no  happier 
picture  than  that  of  the  comradeship  and 
the  cordiality  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada; not  Just  of  the  Governments  of  our  two 
countries,  as  intimate  as  they  are.  but  the 
people  themselves.  In  whatever  part  of  our 
respective  countries  they  live. 

Surely  Canada  has  no  better  friends  than 
in  my  State  of  Florida,  which  lies  far  to  our 
south.  Many  of  your  people  come  te  visit 
with  us,  and  we  accept  them  as  one  alwa3rs 
does  when  a  good  neighbor  comes  to  see  him. 
Many  of  our  people.  In  turn  have  the  privi- 
lege of  visiting  your  Inviting  land  and  come 
back  again  and  again  for  refreshment,  recre- 
ation, trade,  and  sometimes  residence. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  be  friends,  of  course,  for 
we  have  learned  here  In  the  Americas  that 
the  test  of  virtue  is  what  you  are  and  not 
where  you  come  from,  what  race  you  belong 
to,  what  language  you  speak,  or  what  Is  your 
faith.  Here  In  our  great  countries  people 
readily  lose  all  allegiance  save  to  our  own  fal- 
low ground.  There  is  something  about  our 
mountains,  ovir  plains,  our  rolling  rivers,  our 
pulsating  lakes,  our  great  forests  and  wide 
fields,  even  the  waters  from  the  broad  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic  which  lave  our  shores,  that 
bind  us  together  with  hoops  of  steel.  We  are 
proud  to  say  that  we  are  Americans,  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time. 

We  have  out  of  a  common  experience  de- 
veloped common  traditions  and  concepts. 
When  men  and  brave  women  pull  down  the 
forests,  clear  the  fields,  open  up  the  wilder- 
ness In  a  new  land  they  become  comrades 
whether  they  do  It  north  or  south  of  a  given 
line  of  latitude. 

Our  forebears  came  here  with  a  new  spirit. 
They  were  resolved  that  there  should  not 
only  be  here  something  different,  but  some- 
thing new.  And  by  newness  they  meant  not 
only  new  fields  and  new  homes  and  new 
shops;  they  meant  new  institutions  and  par- 
ticularly a  new  spirit.  They  meant  to  do 
things  In  a  new  way  becavise  they  had  seen 
how  the  old  way  had  borne  down  upon  them, 
its  burdens  of  sadness  and  sorrow.  How  it 
had  frustrated  the  dreams  of  the  multitudes 
for  peace,  security,  abundance,  happiness. 
They  had  followed  son  after  father  and  son 
after  father  In  the  long  lines,  the  unending 
lines,  of  those  whom  Jealous  conflict  had  led 
to  an  obedient  soldier's  grave.  There  was 
always  generation  after  generation,  a  tearful 
mother,  a  sad  wife,  who  were  no  less  the  vic- 
tims of  the  old  way  than  those  who  died. 

Hence,  here  we  sought  understanding  of 
each  other's  problems,  adjustment  In  an 
honorable  way  of  recvirrlng  frictions  which 
are  the  incidents  of  limumerable  contacts 
between  btislly  striving  people.  So  well  have 
we  succeeded  that  over  5.000  miles  of  bound- 
ary, barely  perceptible  to  us,  demark  you  from 
us,  without  a  sentinel  or  a  fort,  without  a 
thought  of  fear  each  of  the  other.  We  have 
through  the  long  years  lived  the  policy  which 
our  President  promulgated  In  his  first  in- 
augural, the  policy  of  the  good  neighbor; 
"the  neighbor  who  resolutely  respects  him- 


self, and  because  he  does  so,  respects  the 
rights  of  others." 

But  we  have  gone  far  beyond  a  neighborly 
relation  which  Just  forbids  each  to  attack 
the  other.  We  have  made  the  concept  of 
neighborhood  an  attitude  of  mutual  help- 
fulness. We  not  only  visit  together,  we  work 
together  In  the  same  spirit  In  which  the  pio- 
neers of  both  our  lands  built  together  their 
homes  and  churches  and  schools  In  the  wild 
wilderness. 

Knowing  that  trade  is  the  llfeblood  of  our 
prosperity,  we  have  sought  In  every  way  pos- 
sible to  remove  or  to  diminish  Impediments 
to  Its  natural  fiow  between  us;  and  our  aim. 
of  course,  goes  far  beyond  what  we  have  so 
far  been  able  to  achieve.  We  have  set  up  and 
propose  to  maintain  a  continuous  body  which 
shall  concern  Itself  not  only  with  the  ad- 
justment of  questions  of  boundary  and  the 
like  but  with  any  other  problem  the  adjust- 
ment of  which  Is  mutually  desirable  to  pro- 
mote cordial  and  profitable  contacts  and 
cooperation  between  us. 

And  now  we  are  wedded  together  in  the 
greatest  effort  of  our  history,  each  In  his  own 
way.  in  accordance  with  Its  own  tradition 
and  circumstance,  to  throw  back  this  monster 
who  strikes  at  us  from  beyond  the  seas,  who 
wills  to  destroy  all  these  fine  things  we  have 
won  and  saved  from  the  "sweat,  tears,  and 
blood"  of  the  past. 

What  was  said  by  your  great  Prime  Min- 
ister, who  holds  such  high  place  in  our  re- 
gard, and  our  President  at  Ogdenburg,  was 
what  our  respective  peoples,  of  course,  ex- 
pected them  to  say.  And  what  has  been  done 
to  promote  the  common  defense  since  that 
time,  and  what  is  yet  further  to  be  done,  is 
simply  a  reflection  of  our  determination  to 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  this  hour  of 
greatest  peril.  I  know  that  you  and  I  hope 
and  expect  that  the  military  aspects  of  our 
cooperation  will  be  the  least  part  of  It  all. 
We  hope  as  laymen  and  as  citizens  that  our 
economies,  the  productive  facilities  of  our 
two  nations,  shall  be  so  molded  that  they 
make  a  common  front  and  an  overflowing 
arsenal  against  which  this  sinister  enemy 
cannot  stand. 

In  this  coordination  which  will  be  an- 
other great  step  In  world  pioneering,  where 
the  money  comes  from,  where  the  machines 
are.  on  which  side  of  a  line  of  latitude  they 
stand,  by  whom  they  are  operated.  Is  really 
Immaterial.  The  Important  thing  is  that 
they  are  soldiers  of  democracy,  who  shall  to- 
gether bring  victory  to  our  honorable  cause. 

It  Is  not  men  with  guns,  I  venture  to  say. 
but  men  and  women  who  man  these  whirling 
machines,  who  shall  eventually  strangle  into 
Impotence  these  brigands  who  aim  at  noth- 
ing less  than  the  loot  of  the  world. 

It  gives  me  not  a  little  satisfaction  to 
come  to  you  now  fresh  from  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  which  has  In  the 
democratic  way  laid  down  the  forthright 
policy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
You  know  that  we  have  resolved  to  spare 
no  expense,  to  shirk  at  no  sacrifice  to  make 
our  coimtry  a  Niagara  of  support  to  those 
heroic  peoples  who  stand  today  with  in- 
describable valor  In  the  front  lines.  You 
and  they  can  count  upon  it  that  we  are  with 
you  to  the  end.  We  have  adopted  In  our 
hearts  those  words  which  were  the  spirit  of 
Verdun,  "They  shall  not  pass." 

We  hope  only  that  It  may  be  said  that  our 
effort  is  as  splendid  as  yours,  for  we  know 
that  It  Is  no  less  our  cause  than  your  own. 
This  thing  is  no  European  war.  no  boundary 
dispute,  no  struggle  for  trade.  It  is  a  world 
shaking  revolution  led  by  the  most  sinister 
genius  who  has  appeared  to  degrade  the 
name  of  man.  It  alms  to  shake  from  their 
foundations  every  Institution  which  we  have 
built  In  our  world,  to  strangle  every  dream 
which  has  burst  from  our  hearts,  to  tear 
aeimder  the  pattern  of  these  lives  which  we 


have  woven  from  the  sacrifice  of  our  hon- 
orable ancestors. 

Not  law.  not  Justice,  not  right,  is  their 
creed,  but — 

"The  simple  plan. 
He  may  take  who  has  the  power. 
He  may  keep  who  can." 

They  propose  not   only  to   take  from  us 
what  we  have  gained  from  our  labors  but 
the  very  liberty  which   to  us  Is  life   Itself. 
This  devilish  Samson,  in  the  agony  of  his 
blind  hate,  is  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  his 
own  destruction  In  order  to  pull  down  the 
temples  of  our  world.    All  that  he  preaches, 
all  that  he  teaches.  Is  the  antithesis  of  what 
we  believe.    Where  he  raises  race  to  hate  race, 
nation  to  hate  nation,  creed  to  hate  creed, 
paganism  to  hate  religion,  we  have  all  these 
years  been  trying  to  bring  men  together  in 
the  realm  of  understanding  and  in  the  spirit 
of    tolerance.      Instead    of    setting    religion 
against    religion,    we    have    lifted    our    eyes 
to  the  horizon  of  the  world  and  seen  there 
many  honest  men  and  many  honest  faiths. 
One.  Harry  Rcmalne.  has  expressed  what 
he  saw  In  these  words: 
"At  the  Muezzin's  call  for  prayer. 
The  kneeling  faithful  thronged  the  square. 
And  on  Pushkara's  lofty  height 
The  dark  priest  chanted  Brahma's  might. 
Amid  a  monastery's  weeds 
An  old  Franciscan  told  his  beads; 
While  to  the  synagogue  there  came 
A  Jew  to  praise  Jehovah"s  name. 
The  one  great  God  looked  down  and  smiled 
And  counted  each  His  loving  child: 
For  Turk  and  Brahman,  monk  and  Jew 
Had   reached   Him   through   the   gods  they 
knew." 

We  have  shown  the  world  that  men  do 
not  have  to  speak  the  same  language,  tw- 
long  to  the  same  race,  look  or  dress  alike, 
to  respect  one  another  and  to  live  together 
In   peace  and   brotherhood. 

What  a  discouraging  spectacle  It  Is  when 
there  was  so  much  to  Indicate  the  race's 
progress  toward  peace  and  understanding, 
one  part  with  another,  to  have  these  Jungle 
forces  to  rear  their  ugly  heads  across  our 
path. 

Here  In  Canada  two  great  races  have  found 
friendship  and  accord.  In  my  country  many 
races  from  many  lands  have  become  one 
people.  Here  In  this  continent  even  nations 
have  come  to  be  memt>er8  of  a  happy  neigh- 
borhood. 

I  like  to  let  memory  run  back  to  Simon 
Bolivar,  a  great  American,  who  held  up  first 
In  a  letter  to  an  English  gentleman  In 
Jamaica  who  had  given  his  weary  body  and 
mind  refuge  In  1815.  tbe  dream  of  a  happy 
family  of  American  nations  living  In  cordial 
and  free  intimacy  with  another  neighbor- 
hood, the  British  nations.  What  romance 
there  is  in  seeing  this  dream  echoed  and 
reechoed  in  the  eloquence  of  patriots  and 
prophets  of  our  lands  and  finally  coming 
Into  reality  In  1889  In  the  first  Pan  Ameri- 
can Congress  called  by  one  of  your  closest 
neighbors,  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  then 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  Sutes. 

You  know  that  since  that  eventful  con- 
gress there  have  been  nine  additional  con- 
gresses of  the  21  American  republics  lying 
beyond  your  southern  border.  Now,  the 
world  knows  that  pan  Americanism  Is  one 
of  the  most  vital  forces  In  the  affairs  of 
men.  Through  It  there  has  come  about  a 
new  relationship,  a  new  spirit  throughout 
these  many  nations,  these  many  people, 
stretching  over  these  many  thousands  of 
miles,  permeating  many  races,  bringing  to- 
gether men  of  many  origins. 

lals  system,  be  It  known,  has  given  r>eac« 
and  tranquillity  to  more  people,  over  a  longer 
period  of  time,  throughout  a  larger  area,  than 
has  ever  been  seen  In  the  world  l>efore.  It 
has  not  only  established  the  principles  of  the 
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good  neighbor,  of  equality.  Justice,  honorable 
dealing,  one  nation  with  another,  but  It  ha« 
been  the  means  of  these  21  republics  actually 
■ettlng  up  the  functioning  machinery  of 
cooperation. 

Thla  cooperation  covers  the  whole  -field  of 
our  relationship*.  It  is  working  for  our  com- 
mon defense.  It  Is  strengthening  our  several 
economies.  It  Is  promoting  better  under- 
■tandmg  of  one  another's  language,  culture, 
and  aspirations.  What  It  means  is  that  what 
the  world  has  known  as  Americanism  is  now 
not  confined  to  any  segment  of  these  great 
continents  of  ours,  but  to  the  whole  area  from 
Arctic  to  Antarctic. 

I  Include  the  people  of  Canada,  of  course, 
when  I  speak  of  these  American  sentiments, 
h6e&vte  what  has  now  grown  up,  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  now  cherished  among  us  and 
our  neighbors  to  the  south,  some  geographi- 
cally remote  from  us.  have  been  from  a  time 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to 
the  contrary  the  sentiments  between  my 
country  and  yovirs.  ; 

Have  you  realized  what  It  means  for  the 
people  of  Canada  and  the  United  SUtes  to  be 
Joined  together  In  friendship;  have  ycu 
realised  that  through  us  across  this  thin 
boundary  line  come  together  the  two  greatest 
poUtl'-al  S3r8tems  in  all  the  world,  in  peace, 
understanding,  good  will,  and  now  In  com- 
mon unshakable  resolve? 

What  cc\ild  be  so  comforting  to  him  who 
has  flashes  of  fear  from  all  these  horrible 
things  that  are  now  going  on  in  the  world,  as 
to  realize  that  the  mightiest  assault  of  his- 
tory has  not  only  left  these  two  systems,  the 
British  Commonwealth  and  pan-America,  un- 
Uiaken.  but  stronger  in  their  unity  than  they 
have  ever  been,  both  introsystem  and  inter- 
syatem.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  there  are 
Instirmountable  barriers  to  the  spread  of  the 
sentiments  which  haVe  made  up  these  sys- 
tems to  other  nations  and  other  peoples  of 
like  mind  and  heart. 

Our  first  task,  of  course.  Is  to  chain  the 
international  culprits  to  the  stocks,  to  shut 
them  in  the  prison  walls  of  Impotence,  to 
take  the  dangerous  weapons  from  their 
hands:  then  men  of  good  will  may  lay  down 
their  arms  and  sense  the  inexpressible  satis- 
factions of  peace. 

Then  win  be  the  time  for  men  to  plan 
their  peace.  Not  only  to  cherish  It  but  to 
nurture  it,  so  that  it  shall  grow  from  a 
frail  plant  to  a  giant,  unshakable  tree. 

You  and  I  know  how  we  have  flimg  away 
(^portunlties  to  save  the  peace  in  the  past. 
You  will  understand  me,  I  know,  when  I  say 
that  I  know  how  culpable  my  own  country 
has  been;  that  our  regret  is  not  what  we  did 
in  the  last  war  but  what  we  did  not  do  when 
the  storm  of  that  struggle  had  passed.  We 
havf  not  committed  the  only  error,  either  of 
omission  or  commission,  which  has  been  com- 
mitted. We  are  not  alone  at  fault.  Some 
of  our  leaders  have  not  been  the  only  ones 
who  did  not  see. 

But  when  the  mischief  has  been  undone 
again  the  test  of  the  sincerity  of  our  re- 
pentance will  be  what  use  we  make  of  futiu-e 
opportunities. 

What  is  there  to  prevent  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  pan-Americanism  to  the 
wide  world — to  other  hemispheres  as  well  as 
our  own?  It  may  or  may  not  be  too  soon, 
even  when  peace  Is  with  us  again,  to  set  up 
the  superstate  or  a  proven  form  of  world 
organism,  but  it  will  certainly  not  be  too 
aoon  for  the  representatives  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  great  and  small,  black 
and  white,  yellow  and  brown,  to  establish 
the  habit  of  meeting  together,  of  talking 
about  common  problems,  of  setting  up  the 
machinery  of  cooperation.  In  meeting  those 
things  that  threaten  us  all — disease,  crime, 
poor  food,  poor  shelter,  poor  working  condi- 
tlone — to  work  out  the  many  noncontro- 
versial  wa3r8  in  which  we  may  help  one 
another,  all  may  help  each. 


I  will  not  believe  that  any  one  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  or  of  the  pan-Amer- 
ican republics  would  object  to  such  an  effort 
and  woiUd  withhold  Its  honest  cooperation 
from  such  an  aim. 

There  has  never  been  such  an  opportunity 
as  there  will  be  when  this  outbreak  of  out- 
lawry shall  again  be  suppressed;  there  has 
never  been  the  Intimacy  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world  there  now  is.  physically.  Intel- 
lectually, spiritually.  A  man  now  speaks  and 
the  world  hears  him.  writes  and  the  world 
reads  him.  thinks  and  the  world  thinks  with 
htm.  If  there  was  ever  any  doubt  that  any 
of  us  was  not  an  integral  part  of  this  great 
world  organism,  that  doubt  has  passed  away. 
We  move  in  the  rapidly  flowing  stream  of  life 
all  along  together,  whether  we  want  It  or  not. 
whether  we  know  It  or  not.  If  we  would 
guide  our  own  course,  we  must  guide  the 
course  of  It  all.  for  where  they  go,  we  go,  and 
where  we  go,  all  go. 

Destiny  has  chosen  your  people  and  mine 
to  have  an  honorable  part  In  our  time.  At 
each  stage  In  our  history  we  have  seen  the 
expanding  frontier.  First  it  crossed  the 
mountains,  then  the  rivers  and  the  plains. 
It  stopped  not  at  the  mountains  again. 
Finally  It  reached,  the  moving  waters  of  the 
Pacific.  Since  we  have  seen  it  stretch  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south.  It  moves  In  Its 
Irresistible  march  across  yet  other  rivers, 
other  plains,  more  mountain  ranges,  until  it 
passes  the  torrid  lands  of  the  Equator  and 
finally  reaches  the  cold  seas  of  the  Antarctic. 
Now  it  has  changed  direction,  but  it  moves 
on.  for  we  have  come  to  see  that  frontiers  are 
not  geographic  but  mental  and  spiritual. 

But  those  who  shall  break  the  new  ground 
as  the  new  pioneers  must  have  the  intrepid 
spirit  of  the  old.  They  must  be  unafraid, 
strong,  and  have  In  their  minds  no  thought 
except  forward,  ever  forward. 

The  fascinating  adventure  of  this  future 
reaches  out  its  hand  to  us.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  Winston  Churchill.  McKenzie  King, 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  we  shall  take  that 
hand,  and  In  the  words  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
who  fell  leading  the  hope  of  an  earlier  day. 
"it  shall  lead  us.  and  through  us.  the  world, 
out  Into  pastures  of  quietness  and  peace  such 
as  the  world  never  dreamed  of  before." 


Presentation  of  State  Flag  of  Wisconsin 
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Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
24,  1941,  It  was  my  privilege  to  present 
the  State  flag  of  Wisconsin  for  inclusion 
in  the  permanent  display  of  State  flags 
in  Independence  Hall. 

The  flag  was  the  gift  of  the  Wisconsin 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution as  an  expression  of  honor  and 
reverence  for  the  Revolutionary  War 
soldiers  buried  in  Wisconsin. 

It  was  a  great  honor  to  present  the  flag 
of  my  State  to  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia 


for  the  collection  In  Independence  Hall, 
because  I  believe  that  in  these  troubled 
times  particularly  the  presentation  of 
this  flag  may,  in  a  sense,  symbolize  our 
national  unity, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  very  brief  presentation 
speech  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen:  My 
pleasure  In  being  permitted  to  be  here  with 
you  today  Is  tempered  only  by  a  distinct 
regret  that  the  late  Mrs.  George  Horace  Lorl- 
mer,  who  gave  so  unsparingly  of  her  time  and 
thought  to  the  creation  of  this  "trooping  of 
the  State  colors"  In  Independence  Hall,  Is  not 
with  us.  She  was  one  of  the  truly  great 
patriotic  women  of  our  time. 

At  the  outset  of  this  ceremony  I  should 
like  to  acknowledge  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
this  outstanding  patriot  for  her  fervent  In- 
terest and  for  her  work  In  arranging  for  the 
display  of  the  State  flags.  -In  a  real  sense 
this  proceeding  today  is  a  memorial  to  her. 
I  should  like  also  to  acknowledge  my  ap- 
preciation to  Mrs.  Robert  Carson  and  her 
associates  In  the  Hannah  Penn  House  for  the 
painstaking  care  which  they  have  devoted  to 
this  presentation.  In  so  doing  I  know  that 
they  are  building  a  memorial  not  only  to 
a  worth-while  cause  but  also  to  a  beloved 
associate. 

At  this  time  may  I  also  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  Mr.  Alonzo  H.  Wilkinson,  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  who  arranged  for  the  gift 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  flag  by  the  Wisconsin 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution as  an  expression  of  honor  and  rever- 
ence for  the  Revolutionary  War  soldiers 
buried  in  Wisconsin. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  present  with 
you  people  today.  In  this  hallowed  hall.  In- 
dependence Hall  Is  a  patriotic  shrine  for  all 
America.  It  Is  a  cathedral  of  American  hopes 
and  American  Ideals. 

As  we  step  across  Its  threshold,  we  embrace 
the  memories  of  those  great  men  who  lived 
In  the  formative  period  of  our  Nation.  Here 
in  this  very  hall  Washington  and  Jefferson, 
Franklin  and  Adams,  Hamilton  and  Lee,  Han- 
cock. Sherman.  Morris.  Rush,  Wilson,  and 
Livingston,  and  other  great  nation-builders 
met  and  discussed  the  affairs  of  state. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  the  story  of  In- 
dependence Hall.  It  Is  the  first  place  we 
want  to  see  when  we  come  to  Philadelphia. 
My  visit  here  today  brings  back  pleasant  mem- 
ories of  former  years  when,  as  a  yovmg  man, 
I  walked  through  these  sacred  halls. 

As  I  entered  the  building  today.  I  felt  the 
same  thrill,  the  same  fervor,  that  I  did  In 
my  first  visit. 

The  history  of  this  building  dates  from 
that  chilly  morning  In  1732  when  the  30 
members  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  reached 
the  stlU-uncompleted  Statehouse. 

This  building  on  that  sultry  4th  of  July  In 
1776  saw  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
receive  the  signatures  which  made  it  official. 
It  was  here  on  July  16,  1775.  that  Washington 
was  given  command  of  the  Continental 
Army.  It  was  here  on  July  9.  1778,  that  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  were  welded  into  a  union 
by  the  ratification  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation. 

It  was  here  on  September  17,  1787,  that  the 
Constitution  was  dravm.  It  was  here  In  1848 
that  the  draped  body  of  John  Qulncy  Adams 
lay  In  state  in  the  same  room  where  his  father 
had  fought  for  Independence.  It  was  here 
some  4  years  later  that  a  funeral  procession 
bearing  torches  arrived  at  midnight  with  the 
body  of  Henry  Clay. 

This  building  saw  Independence  Square 
thronged  with  people  singing  deliriously  as 
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Richmond  fell.  It  was  here  just  2  weeks  later 
that  a  double  file  of  soldiers  marched  In  lock- 
step  to  the  south  door  of  Independence  Hall 
bearing  on  their  shoulders  the  casket  of  the 
mart3rred  Lincoln. 

Independence  Square  Is  alive  with  the 
memories  of  the  famous  100  working  days 
with  George  Washington  presiding  In  his 
high-backed  chair,  and  turning  now  and  then 
to  speak  to  the  aging  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Independence  Square  saw  the  creation  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Mint.  It 
was  here  that  the  Jay  Treaty  was  debated  and 
ratified.  It  was  here  that  Washington  was 
inaugurated  for  a  second  term.  It  was  here 
on  September  17,  1706,  that  he  delivered  hla 
Farewell  Address. 

Independence  Square  for  three-quarters  of 
a  century  was  the  stage  on  which  the  great 
drama  of  a  new  nation  was  unfolded.  We 
could  say  of  Independence  Square,  as  Byron 
said  of  Greece,  "Where'er  we  tread,  tla 
haunted  holy  groimd." 

The  corporeal  heritage  of  those  stirring 
days  lives  here  In  Philadelphia,  but  the  spirit 
of  Independence  and  freedom  which  was 
born  in  these  halls  lives  today  In  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men  and  women  and  children 
all  over  America.  It  Is  a  proud  part  of  the 
birthright  of  every  American.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  heritage  of  each  of  ^)ur  States. 

I  come  from  a  section  of  the  country  about 
which  the  founding  fathers  knew  little  or 
nothing,  but  down  through  the  years  we,  too, 
have  lived  and  breathed  In  the  spirit  of  this 
glorious  heritage  whose  shrine  is  here  In 
Philadelphia.  I  bring  to  Independence  Hall 
today  the  flag  of  a  State  about  which  the 
founding  fathers  scarcely  dreamed. 

Of  course,  Wisconsin's  vast  area  of  some 
56,000  square  miles  had  already  been  tra- 
versed by  the  French  explorers.  That  French 
period  began  with  Jean  Nicolet's  voyage  to 
the  heart  of  Wisconsin  In  1634  and  It  ended 
with  the  Treaty  of  Paris  In  1763.  It  was  a 
period  when  Wisconsin  was  a  far-flung  fringe 
on  the  French-Canadian  life  which  had  Its 
heart  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  It  was 
through  the  historic  gateway  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  that  Wisconsin  was  discov- 
ered ani  explored  more  than  three  centuries 
ago  by  the  men  of  New  France. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  here  today 
the  history  of  this  land  crossed  by  the  great 
glaciers  more  than  a  million  years  ago.  It 
Is  not  my  purpose  to  tell  you  a  story  of  timber 
and  trapping,  of  the  stark  daring  of  frontier 
life  in  the  northland,  of  the  century  when  we 
were  the  favored  recruiting  groimd  of  the 
French,  of  the  courageous  explorations  by  the 
missionaries,  of  the  alliance  which  the  Wis- 
consin Indians  made  In  1778  with  George 
Rogers  Clark. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  two 
centuries,  of  romance  which  preceded  the  days 
when  Wisconsin  emerged  from  the  winding 
Indian  trails  unto  the  broad  highways  of  a 
great  agricultural,  dairy  ng.  and  Industrial 
State. 

I  am  Interested,  however.  In  recalling  to 
your  minds  the  fact  that  when  John  Jay  and 
John  Adams  went  to  Paris  to  Join  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  fate  of  the  West  and  the  fate 
of  Wisconsin  was  at  s^ake.  There  was  a 
treaty  signed  on  September  3,  1783,  and 
under  the  terms  of  that  treaty  Wisconsin  was 
IncUded  In  the  United  States. 

Again  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  1812,  the 
fate  of  Wisconsin  was  dependent  upon  a 
Eiiropean  treaty.  The  Treaty  of  Ghent  ended 
European  control  In  the  Northwest,  and  Wis- 
consin territory  was  still  a  part  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  well  today  that  In  this  birthplace  of 
Independence  we  recall  that  this  Wisconsin 
flag  represented  a  territory  once  dominated 
by  European  control. 

For  the  most  part,  during  the  revolutionary 
days,  my  State  was  a  land  of  virgin  forests. 


inhabited  only  by  the  painted  tribesmen  of 
Wisconsin.  Its  towering  pines  reached  up- 
ward to  the  sky,  and  Its  great  lakes,  Superior 
and  Michigan,  and  the  great  "Father  of 
Waters,"  the  Mississippi  River,  were  known 
only  to  few,  and  they  only  thought  of  them  at 
names  associated  with  distant  lands. 

But  now.  thank  God,  this  State  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  In  the  United 
States  Senate  Is  one  of  the  Original  Thirteen. 
We  are  one  country — one  people. 

It  Is  a  great  happiness  I  am  experiencing 
today.  I  bring  to  you  the  flag  of  my  Com- 
monwealth, to  be  placed  In  this  sacred  deposi- 
tory along  with  the  other  State  flags  as  a 
symbol  of  national  unity.  Each  of  our  flags 
becomes  a  part  of  the  greater  flag — the  red, 
the  white,  and  the  blue  of  America.  Each 
flag  symbolizes  a  star  In  the  firmament  of 
the  United  States. 

This  Commonwealth,  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  representing  and  which  was  little 
known  In  the  days  when  this  Nation  was 
born,  now  has  a  population  comparable  to 
that  of  the  Thirteen  Original  Colonies.  In 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  we  have  great  and 
beautiful  cities,  fertile  farm  lands,  sparkling 
brooks,  thousands  of  inland  lakes,  and  great 
rivers — a  land  singularly  blessed  by  the 
Creator  and  extending  froji  the  rolling  hill 
country  of  southern  Wisconsin  to  the  pine- 
crowned  Apostle  Islands  of  the  Chequamegon 
Bay  of  Lake  Superior  and  from  the  rugged 
western  sentinel  cliffs  of  the  Mississippi  to 
the  broad  expanse  of  sandy  beaches  fronting 
Lake  Michigan. 

Wisconsin,  thoroughly  American,  Is  a  melt- 
ing pot  of  the  strong  races  of  the  world — races 
who  have  met  here  and  formed  a  great, 
sturdy,  and  Indiistrlous  people. 

Though,  according  to  the  rich  historical  lore 
of  Wisconsin,  our  State  made  provisions  for 
a  flag  as  early  as  1863.  It  was  not  until  1G13 
that  our  State  flag  was  officially  adopted. 
Since  our  State  flag  consists  of  the  State  coat- 
of-arms.  It  is  Interesting  for  us  to  briefly  con- 
sider the  history  of  the  great  seal  and  the 
coat-of-arms  of  Wisconsin. 

Our  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union  on 
May  29,  1848,  and  on  June  21  of  that  year  the 
first  great  seal  of  the  State  was  engraved. 
Gov.  Nelson  Dewey  didn't  like  the  first  great 
seal  of  the  State,  however,  and  In  1851  he 
took  steps  to  have  a  more  satisfactory  one 
provided.  We  are  told  that  when  he  went  to 
New  York  he  carried  with  him  a  design  which 
had  been  prepared  at  his  request  by  Chan- 
cellor John  H.  Lathrop  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

It  was  said  that  Governor  Dewey  took  the 
design  with  him  with  the  Intention  of  having 
It  engraved.  According  to  the  story,  as  he 
was  walking  down  Wall  Street,  he  met  Edward 
G.  Ryan,  afterward  chief  Justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Wisconsin.  Governor  Dewey 
showed  Mr  Ryan  the  design  and  Mr.  Ryan 
pointed  out  several  features  which  he  disap- 
proved. That  discouraged  Governor  Dewey 
and  he  abandoned  the  design. 

Then  the  two  men  sat  down  together  on 
the  steps  of  one  of  the  banks  on  Wall  Street 
and  worked  out  the  design  which  is  today  the 
present  coat-of-arms  and  the  great  seal  of 
the  State.  The  new  seal  was  practically  a 
reproduction  of  the  seal  of  1851,  though  some 
changes  were  made. 

The  coat  of  arms  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
is  In  reality  a  part  of  the  State  seal  and 
consists  of  a  quartered  shield — the  quarters 
bearing,  respectively,  a  plow  for  agriculture, 
an  arm  and  hammer  to  represent  manvifac- 
turlng,  a  shovel  and  pick  to  represent  min- 
ing, and  an  anchor  to  represent  navigation. 

In  the  center  of  the  shield  there  Is  a 
smaller  shield  with  13  upright  bars,  as  shown 
In  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  United  States. 
Around  the  smaller  shield  Is  a  double  circle 
or  garter  on  which  appears  the  motto  of  the 
United  States,  "E  pluribus  unum,"  The  motto 
and  seal  of  the  United  States  were  both  In- 


cluded as  symbols  of  Wisconsin*!  loyalty  to 
the  Union. 

Beneath  the  larger  shield  Is  a  pyramid  of 
pig  lead  and  a  cornucopia  or  horn  of  plenty. 
The  lead  indicates  Wisconsin's  mineral 
wealth  and  the  cornucopia  indicates  the 
general  resources  for  prosperity  in  Wisconsin. 

There  are  two  supporters  of  the  larger 
shield.  The  dexter  or  right  supporter  is  a 
sailor  holding  a  coll  of  rope  which  repre- 
sents labor  by  water.  On  the  left  or  sinister 
side  there  is  a  yeoman  with  his  left  hand 
resUng  on  a  pick.  He  represents  labor  by 
hand. 

Just  above  the  shield  is  the  form  of  the 
badger  from  which  our  State  derives  its 
familiar  designation  as  the  Badger  State. 
Above  the  crest  on  a  banner  Is  the  word 
"Forward,"  the  motto  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  present  this  flag  not  only 
to  be  a  part  of  a  State  display  of  flags,  but 
to  emphasiae  that  unity  of  purpose,  that 
oneness  of  Ideals  by  which  we  as  a  Nation 
may  go  forward. 

Here  In  Independence  Hall  today.  It  is 
well  for  us  to  reconsecrate  oxuvelves  to  the 
beliefs  which  flrst  found  their  expression  in 
this  hallowed  place;  to  rededicate  our  lives 
to  thr' cause  which  was  born  In  Independ- 
ence Square  to  recovenant  our  faith  in  our 
way  of  life;  to  rekindle  in  our  hearts  the 
fervor  and  the  flame  of  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion of  a  united  people  to  the  United  States. 
There  are  challenges  today  as  great  as  those 
which  confronted  the  men  who  from  this 
hall  began  a  crusade  which  has  given  us  the 
greatest  land  and  the  greatest  people  which 
the  world  has  known  since  the  beginning 
of  time. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  wUI  meet  the 
challenge  of  this  ruthless  era  with  the  same 
sincerity  and  abiding  faith  which  charac« 
terlzed  the  men  of  Independence  Hall.  In 
that  high  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  preeent 
this  flag  as  a  symbol  of  Wisconsin's  devo* 
tion  to  the  tmlty  of  this  great  land. 


Addrett  Before  Aawricaa  Ltgios,  Watk- 
infton,  D.  C 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  TOtMOMT 
IN  THS  BENATB  OP  THE  UNTTSD  STATn 


Thureday.  March  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24).  1941 


ADDRESS  BT  HON.  WILLIAM  LANGCR,  OF 
NORTH  DAKOTA 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  de- 
livered by  the  junior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Lancer]  before  the  Second 
Division  Post  of  the  American  Legion  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  March  18,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Post  Commander  and  members  of  the 
Legion,  I  feel  greatly  honored  by  jova  invi- 
tation this  evening. 

I  am  a  newcomer  to  Washington.  I  come 
from  the  great  prairie  State.  North  Dakota. 
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in  North  D»kota  we  stlH  are  proud  of  the 
boys  who  went  to  war  in  1917  and  1M8.  We 
have  done  many  things  for  World  War  vet- 
erans. In  1919.  the  legislature  of  our  Stote 
enacted  and  the  State  paid  the  largest  State 
bonxis  ever  paid  to  World  War  veterans.  We 
paid  $25  per  month  for  each  month  while  In 
the  military  service.  Some  of  our  boys  got 
as  high  as  $800  State  bonus.  I  vmderstand 
that  in  the  District  of  Columbia  no  bonus 
was  paid  and  that  in  many  of  the  Eastern 
y  States  only  a  small  State  bonus  was  paid. 

Our  bonus  was  paid  in  cash  by  direct  taxa- 
tion and  our  people  gladly  paid  It  because 
they  Imew  of  the  sacrifices  which  our  boys 
made.    We  have  for  a  number  of  years  main- 
tained a  State  service  commissioner  on  the 
State  pay  roU.  whoee  sole  duty  is  to  look 
after  claims  of  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents.   All  of  this  may  be  done  when  a  tree 
people  have  a  voice  in  their  government.    I 
have  always  felt,  and  now  feel  that  it  is  the 
first  duty  of  a  State  or  a  country  to  take 
care  of  its  citleens  first,  to  prot«:t  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  ordinary  cltlaens  and  to 
see  that  the  average  man  and  woman  gets 
•  aquar«   deal.    That   is   why   when   I   was 
Oovcmor  of  my  State  I  invoked  a  morato- 
rium on  mortgage  forecloaures  so  that  the 
average  citlaen  who  owned  a  home  or  a  farm 
might  recover  his  economic  status.    A  na- 
tion   la  no   stronger  than   its   citlsens.    To 
have  a  strong  nation  we  must  have  happy 
and  contented  people  who  own  their  homes 
and  are  free  from   burdensome   debts   and 
womea.    WhUe  my  primary  interests  are  di- 
rected to  saving  of  the  agricultural  interests 
from  economic  ruin  I  have  in  my  heart  a 
deep  desire  that  this  Nation  shall  fairly  and 
Justly  treat  the  Nation's  defenders  In  the  last 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  World  War  Con- 
gress enacted  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act. 
which  provided  among  other  things  for  the 
payment    of   compensation    to   men    in    the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  also  provided  for  the  Issuance  of  Instu- 
ance.    The  two  things  are  separate.    As  you 
men  know,  if  you  wanted  to  have  Insurance, 
you   must   have    made   application    therefor 
and   paid   the   necessary   premiums.     About 
four  and  one-half  million  applied  for  this 
Insurance.    Millions  of  your  dollars  were  paid 
Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as 
preml\mis  on  this  Insurance.     Compensation 
was  payable  whether  you  applied  for  insur- 
ance, but  Insurance  was  payable  only  If  you 
paid  the  premiimis,  except  during  the  short 
period  of  time  in  which  so-called  automatic 
Insurance  was  In  force.    The  Government  re- 
quired you  to  keep  your  part  of  the  contract, 
and  I  feel,  like  a  great  many  others,  that  the 
Government  should  keep  Its  part  of  the  con- 
tract.    The  insxirance  contract   provided  in- 
surance   against    death    or    permanent    and 
total  disability.    No  one  explained  to  you  at 
the  time  Just  what  constituted  permanent 
and  total  disability.    Total  disability  was  de- 
fined  by  regulation   as  any  impairment   of 
mind  or  body  which  prevents  the  disabled 
person  from  following  continuously  any  sub- 
stantial  gainful  occupation,   and   total   dis- 
ability was  deemed  to  be  permanent  when  it 
was  founded  upon  conditions  which  made  it 
reasonably  certain  the  total  disability  would 
continue  throughout  an  Insured's  lifetime. 

Many  thought  that  in  order  to  obtain 
their  insurance  one  would  have  to  refrain 
_|rom  all  work.  The  insurance  Issued  in 
1917-18  was  not  authoritatively  defined  until 
many  years  later  when  the  Supreme  Cotirt  in 
January  1934  spoke  in  the  Lumbra  decision. 
The  Supreme  Court  held  that  one  did  not 
have  to  be  bedridden  in  order  to  recover, 
and  that  the  mere  fact  that  one  had  done 
some  work  would  not  prevent  a  recovery  for 
permanent  and  total  benefits  on  the  instir- 
ance  contract.  It  was  not  until  this  de- 
cision came  down  that  a  great  many  persons 
entitled  to  insurance  knew  what  their  rights 
were  under  the  insurance  contracts.    In  the 


meantime,   the   right   to   file   suit   on   such 
claims   for   lilsurance   had   expired   some   8 
years  before  this  authoritative  decision  was 
rendered.    In  order  to  have  the  right  to  file 
stilt  the  claim  for  insurance,  unless  within  a 
6-year  period,  must  have  been  filed  prior  to 
Jtily  2,  1931.    In  other  words,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States   did  not   make 
any   definite   decision    as   what   constituted 
permanent   and   total   disability   under   the 
contract  of  insurance  until  3  years  after  the 
present  statute  of  limitations  had  run.     I 
am.  of  course,  speaking  of  the  claims  for 
insurance   from   1918   and    1919.     The   Vet- 
erans' Bureau,  and  later  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, has  rated   a  large  number   of 
cases  at,  say,  65-  to  90-percent  disability  for 
compensation  purposes.    Many  of  these  vet- 
erans have   never   worked   since   they  came 
back  from  the  war,  or  they  may  have  worked 
for  short  periods  of  time.    They  were  under 
the  mistaken  impression  until  the  Supreme 
Court  spoke  that  they  could  not  recover  be- 
cause the  Veterans'  Bureau  had  never  rated 
them  100  percent  disabled.    This  is  not  true, 
but  when  they  found  out  that  fact  they  no 
longer  had  a  right  to  bring  suit  on  their 
claims. 

The  act  of  March  20,  1933.  also  known  as 
the  Economy  Act.  repealed  all  rights  under 
the  insurance  contracts,  and  from  this  date 
uniU  the  Supreme  Court  2  years  later,  in  the 
Lynch  and  Wilner  decisions,  held  this  repeal- 
ing clause  was  unconstitutional,  veterans  did 
not  file  claims.  This  little-known  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  scarcely  mentioned  in 
the  press  of  this  country.  Is  one  of  the  most 
important  decisions  ever  rendered  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  It  holds 
that  the  United  States  Government  cannot 
repudiate  its  contracts.  That  the  insurance 
which  you  men  had  constituted  contracts,  and 
that  If  you  had  any  rights  under  them,  that 
the  Government  could  not  take  away  such 
rights  without  violating  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  But  because  Congress  did 
pass  such  a  statute  attempting  to  take  away 
these  rights,  many  persons  thought  It  was  a 
valid  act  and  saw  no  use  of  filing  claims  if 
such  benefits  were  repealed. 

A  suit  also  cannot  be  brought  against  the 
Government  without  a  disagreement.  That 
means  that  the  claim  for  insurance  must  be 
denied  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  be- 
fore a  suit  may  be  filed.  Much  confusion 
arose  when  a  disagreement  existed,  and  Con- 
gress defined  this  by  an  act  of  January  28, 
1935,  and  made  the  provisions  retroactive  as 
of  July  3.  1930.  Prior  to  that  time  a  claimant 
had  to  prosecute  his  claim  through  the  ap- 
pellate boards  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. When  this  retroactive  statute  was  en- 
acted the  statute  of  limitations  began  to  run 
as  of  July  3.  1930.  or  when  a  denial  was  made 
by  a  subordinate  board.  This  resulted  In 
many  decisions  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
unjust.  The  Prank  Parker  case  arising  in 
West  Virginia  Is  a  fair  example.  Parker  filed 
a  suit  prior  to  January  28,  1936,  after  a  denial 
of  his  insurance  claim  by  an  Inferior  board. 
This  suit  was  filed  in  the  northern  district 
of  West  Virginia.  Under  the  ruling  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit, the  suit  had  to  be  dismissed  because 
he  had  not  prosecuted  his  claim  to  a  final 
decision  in  the  Veterans*  Administration.  He 
therefore  dismissed  his  suit  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  further  prosecute  his  claim  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

He  got  a  final  denial  and  filed  suit,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  act  of  January  28.  1935. 
had  been  enacted.  The  district  court  held 
that  the  action  was  then  barred  by  limita- 
tions. A  third  suit  was  filed  within  1  year 
as  It  Is  provided  may  be  done  under  the 
statute  where  the  prior  suit  was  dismissed  for 
a  reason  not  affecting  the  merits,  and  this 
suit  was  dismissed  because  it  was  held  that 
Parker  had  his  day  in  court  and  the  issue 
was  res  Judicata.  The  case  was  appealed, 
but   the  Circuit  Cotirt  of  Appeals  for  the 


Ptomth  Circuit  held  that  Parker  had  a  "trial 
on  the  merits"  and  that  he  had  his  day  in 
court.  Cerltorari  to  the  Supreme  Court  was 
not  asked,  because  shortly  after  the  circuit 
court  held  this  World  War  hero  had  his  day 
in  court  he  died  from  his  wounds.  He  had 
lost  a  leg  overseas  and  had  spent  the  major 
portion  of  his  time  since  discharge  in  hos- 
pitals of  the  United  States.  I  mention  this 
case  in  passing  simply  to  show  you  the  im- 
portance of  the  giving  to  every  veteran  a 
right  of  a  real  day  in  court  where  his  case 
may  be  heard  upon  Its  merits  and  not  upon 
technical  defenses. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  principal  defenses 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  this  class  of 
litigation  is  technical  defenses,  such  as  the 
statute  of  limitations. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  have   had 
a  bill  introduced  abolishing  all  statutes  of 
limitations    In    insurance    cases.    There    is 
much  merit  in  this  contention.    Why  should 
any  government  who  entered  into  a  contract 
and  sends  its  men  to  foreign  lands  to  fight 
an  enemy  have  any  qualms  about  hearing 
cases  on  their  merits  and  not  on  technical 
defenses?     At  common  law  there  is  no  stat- 
ute  of   limitations.    It   was   not   untU   the 
legislative  body  enacted  a  statute  that  one 
was   prevented   from  going  into  court   and 
having  his  claim  heard  upon  Its  merits.    The 
statute  of  limitations  has  been  the  refuge 
of  the  cheater  and  the  dead  beat — the  man 
who  did  not  want  to  pay  his  legitimate  debts. 
It  was  enacted  primarily  against  stale  claims, 
but  Insurance  claims  are  not  In  this  category. 
The  Government,  through  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  War  Department,  have 
complete  records  of  all  veterans.    These  are 
official   records   entitled    to   be   admitted   as 
evidence.    There   is   very   little   opportunity 
that  a  fraud  may  be  perpetrated  upon  the 
Government.    The  cases  can  be  and  will  be 
heard  upon  their  merits  if  my  bill  is  enacted. 
Senate  bill   954  simply  extends  the  time 
for  filing  suit  on  these  claims,  and  makes  a 
few  more  exceptions  to  the  general  statute, 
which  has  not  been  amended  since  July  3, 
1930. 

It  preserves  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and 
provides  that  suit  may  be  brought  either  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  district  in 
which  the  claimant  resides.  It  goes  some- 
what further  in  that  it  permits  the  recovery 
of  costs  and  interest  against  the  Government. 
In  this  respect  it  makes  the  law  uniform. 
Interest  and  costs  may  be  taxed  against  the 
Government  in  all  civil  suits  except  in  war- 
risk  Insurance  cases.  If  you  file  a  suit  in 
the  Court  of  Claims,  you  recover  your  costs, 
and  if  you  obtain  Judgment  you  are  entitled 
to  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  percent  per  annum 
until  the  Judgment  is  paid.  These  provisions 
I  have  written  Into  the  bill  for  the  reason 
that  I  feel  that  the  veteran  is  entitled  to  the 
same  rights  as  any  other  citizen  who  may 
sue  the  Government. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  remedy 
under  act  to  proceed  by  suit  shall  not 
prevent  a  court  from  compelling  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  from  per- 
forming his  duty  by  paying  claims.  When 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  1940  overruled  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  in  cases  arising  under  sec- 
tion 305  of  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act, 
by  holding  that  insurance  might  be  re- 
vived alter  July  2,  1927,  there  were,  I  am 
informed,  several  hundreds  of  cases  pend- 
ing In  the  Veterans'  Administration  which 
were  payable  under  this  decision.  Some  of 
these  cases  have  been  paid,  but  in  some 
of  them,  new  ratings  have  been  made  and 
the  provisions  of  section  305  of  the  act  have 
been  defeated.  The  courts  hold  that  a 
new  rating  for  compensation  cannot  be 
made  which  would  defeat  the  provisions  of 
section  305  of  the  act.  But  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  pays  no  attention  to 
the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  cotirts,  he 
still  continues  to  make  such  ratings.    Many 
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dalms  have  been  denied.  The  courts  can- 
not compel  the  Administrator  to  pay  the 
claims,  although  they  are  clearly  payable 
under  the  law  and  the  facts,  and  suit  can- 
not be  brought  because  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations bars  suits.  Tlie  courts  have  held 
that  where  a  remedy  Is  available,  that 
mandamus  will  not  lie.  It  is  diSQcult  to 
reconcile  this  rule  with  the  principles  of 
right  and  Justice  but  It  Is  the  rule  as  laid 
down  by  the  courts  and  suits  here  In  the 
District  of  Colvmibia,  otherwise  clearly  pay- 
able have  been  dlsmissttd.  I,  therefore,  pro- 
vide In  the  bill  that  tho  right  of  suit  on  the 
Insurance  contract  is  not  exclusive;  that  the 
courts  of  proper  Jurisdiction  may  also  com- 
pel the  Administrator  Cif  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
pay  claims  for  Instirance  which  are  clearly 
payable  under  the  law  and  the  facts. 

I  have  also  provided  In  the  bill  that  mere 
delay  In  prosecuting  a  claim  shall  not  create 
any  presumption.  The  courts  have  arbi- 
trarily created  this  rul;,  and  I  feel  that  it 
should  be  abolished.  So  long  as  there  is  a 
right  of  suit,  no  presumption  should  be  cre- 
ated against  the  claimant.  In  trials  of  this 
character,  involving  permanent  and  total  dis- 
ability, medical  testimony  Is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Such  medical  experts  are  better 
qualified  to  state  whetter  an  insured  Is  able 
to  work.  I  feel  that  they  should  have  this 
right.  I  have  therefore  provided  in  the  bill 
that  they  may  state  their  opinion  on  the 
ultimate  fact  for  the  bpneflt  of  the  Jury  or 
the  court. 

The  Government  has  taken  many  appeals 
In  waur-risk  insurance  cases.  Many  of  the 
Judgments  obtained  by  claimant  have  been 
affirmed  on  appeal.  "ITie  cost  of  printing 
briefs,  attending  court,  and  other  incidental 
expense  has  been  thrown  upon  counsel  for 
the  plaintiffs.  Under  the  present  law,  a 
claimant  cannot  recov<:r  costs.  The  attor- 
neys are  entitled  to  no  greater  fee  than  if 
there  had  been  no  appeal.  I  therefore  feel 
that  the  Government  should  pay  an  extra 
attorney's  fee  as  costs  If  they  without  merit 
appeal  from  a  judgment.  This  will  stop  the 
Government  attorneys  from  taking  appeals 
where  the  Judgments  are  nieritorious.  The 
fee  Is  small,  at  any  rate,  being  limited  to  10 
percent  of  the  amount  recovered.  The  bill 
simply  adds  that  amount  of  fee  to  be  paid  by 
the  Government  If  it  loses  on  appeal.  This 
win  stop  appeals  being  taken  simply  to  har- 
rass  a  claimant.  It  follows  closely  the  stat- 
utes in  many  States  imposing  a  fee  as  a 
penalty  for  an  appeal  taken  without  merit. 

I  have  further  provided  In  the  bill  that  the 
verdict  of  a  Jury  should  not  be  lightly  set 
aside;  that  if  two  Juries  find  that  an  Insured 
Is  permanent  and  total  that  no  court  shall 
set  aside  such  a  verdict.  There  has  been  a 
growing  tendency  upon  the  part  of  circtilt 
courts  to  substitute  their  Judgment  on  the 
facts  and  set  aside  the  Jury's  verdict.  The 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  Leroy  A.  Berry 
on  March  3.  1941,  nu.y  stop  this  practice. 
Berry  recovered  a  Judgment  on  his  war-risk 
insurance  contract  in  the  District  of  Ver- 
mont. The  Government,  not  satisfied,  ap- 
pealed, and  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit,  wh  ch  sits  300  miles  from 
the  place  of  trial,  set  iiside  that  verdict  and 
ordered  the  action  dismissed.  Berry,  however, 
asked  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari, which  was  granted.  On  March  3,  1941. 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  an  opinion  by  Mr. 
Justice  Black,  reversed  the  circuit  court  and 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  district  court. 
The  Supreme  Court  8(.ld  that  issues  of  fact 
were  for  the  Juries  and  not  for  a  reviewing 
court  to  substitute  ito  Judgment.  I  hope  that 
this  decision  will  put  s  stop  to  the  prevailing 
practice  of  the  circuit  courts. 

In  plain  words,  I  am  only  asking  that  a 
disabled  veteran,  so  disabled  that  he  could 
not  perform  any  gainful  occupation,  be  given 
the  right  to  come  into  court  and  have  his 
case  heard  on  ita  merits. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thvrsdjay,  March  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24),  1941 


LETTER  BY  HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN,  OP 
MICHIGAN 


Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  several 
Senators  have  suggested  that  I  place  in 
the  Record  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
a  few  days  ago.  I  do  not  in  this  com- 
munication intend  to  touch  on  the 
larger  aspects  of  the  proposal  but  to  call 
attention  to  certain  related  matters  and 
obtain  expert  opinion  on  them,  particu- 
larly as  they  affect  Michigan. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

Jlfarc^  25,  1941. 
Hon.  JostAH  W.  Bailet, 

ChaiTtnan,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Senator  Bailet  :  I  write  you  in  regard 
to  the  general  subject  of  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  waterway.  I  realize  that  there 
has  been  no  definite  assignment  of  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Some 
suggestions  were  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  yesterday.  I  interposed  to  say  that 
consideration  might  be  given  to  the  matter 
of  joint  reference  to  Commerce  and  Foreign 
Relations.  This  has  been  done  In  some  in- 
stances. However,  regardless  of  the  reference 
of  the  subject  matter,  the  Inquiries  I  here  am 
about  to  make  affect  water-borne  commerce 
on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Great  Lakes  commerce  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  our  economic  life.  It  is  probable 
that  more  tonnage  floats  on  the  Detroit  River 
than  on  any  other  comparable  stream  in  the 
world.  Duluth  Harbor  is  second  only  to  New 
York  Harbor  in  total  cargo  tonnage.  Tonnage 
passing  through  the  locks  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Bdlch.,  Is  greater  over  the  years  than  the  ton- 
nage passing  through  the  next  three  largest 
canals  in  the  world — ^the  Panama,  the  Suez, 
and  the  Kiel.  Approximately  90  percent  of 
our  iron  ore,  which  Is  probably  the  most  vital 
single  commodity  In  our  defense  program,  is 
transported  for  the  major  part  of  Its  Journey 
from  mine  to  mill  on  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  Journey  is  close  to  1,000  miles  in 
length.  It  Is  often  said  that  the  Great  Lakes 
provide  the  cheapest  carriage  of  commodities 
to  be  found  anywhere. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  War  Department,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Soo  Canal  and  locks,  the 
deepening  of  the  connecting  waters  between 
Superior  and  Huron.  Huron  and  Erie,  and 
the  Improvement  of  various  harbors,  has  been 
a  great  factor  In  the  development  of  this 
commerce  and  unquestionably  has  made  the 
cost  of  iron  and  steel  and  the  multitudinous 
commodities  that  come  from  this  basic  in- 
dustry much  cheaper  than  would  be  the  case 
otherwise. 

I  am  not  without  experience  in  relation  to 
these  matters,  and  the  inquiries  I  make  are 
the  result  of  considerable  thought  on  my 
part  over  the  years.    I  would  appreciate  it 


if  you  would  forward  a  copy  of  this  letter 
to  MaJ.  Gen.  Julian  L.  Schley.  Chief  of  En- 
gineers. War  Deputment,  for  comment  on  my 
questions  and  observations. 

The  questions  I  have  to  ask  of  the  War 
Department  are  there: 

Would  It  be  possible  to  raise  the  level  of 
Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  by  the  construc- 
tion of  works  at  Port  Huron  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  Huron,  at  the  source  of  the  St.  Clair 
River? 

Would  the  construction  of  such  works  to 
retard  the  flow  of  water  there  require  similar 
works  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie  at  the  source 
of  the  Niagara  River? 

Would  the  raising  of  the  levels  of  these 
lakes,  the  levels  of  which  are  much  below 
their  original  or  natural  height,  be  the  eco- 
nomic thing  to  do  considering  these  two 
opposing  factors: 

(1)  Possible  damacre  to  shore  lines  necessi- 
tating the  raising  of  docks,  etc.? 

(2)  Eliminating  the  necessity  of  deepening 
many  harbors? 

The  damage  to  docks  and  other  ripartan 
rights,  it  seems  to  me.  would  not  be  very 
great  if  we  raise  the  level  to  the  1929  flpure. 
which  as  I  recall  it  was  slightly  over  532  feet. 
In  1936  the  Michigan-Huron  level  was  slightly 
over  577  feet  or  a  5-foot  drop. 

In  this  connection  In  my  own  time  I  have 
seen  the  levels  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron 
vary,  according  to  the  best  of  recollection, 
around  5  or  6  feet.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
If  we  could  put  3  feet  or  thereabouts  on  top 
of  the  present  level  in  Huron  and  Michigan, 
we  might  save  considerable  money  that  would 
be  otherwise  expended  In  the  deepening  of 
the  various  harbors  and  connecting  ways  by 
reason  of  the  necessities  arising  undor  the 
St.  Lawrence  plan.  I  refer  to  the  greater 
depths  that  would  be  required  by  ocean-going 
ships  entering  the  Great  Lakes. 

It  has  seemetl  to  me  that  by  diminishing 
the  flow  at  Port  Huron  and  possibly  by  dimin- 
ishing it  at  other  points  along  the  St.  Clair 
and  Detroit  Rivers,  we  could  substantially 
raise  the  levels  of  Huron  and  Michigan  and 
possibly  solve  the  troublesome  Chicago  Drain- 
age Canal  problem  without  serious  impedi- 
ment to  navigation.  We  might  even  provide 
seme  compensation  to  dock  owners  and  other 
riparian  owners  without  spending  as  much 
money  as  would  be  required  to  deepen  the 
many  harbors  and  these  two  lakes. 

The  Meander  line  established  by  the  Mul- 
lett  and  Burt  survey  of  the  1840'8  In  my 
State  is  very  far  from  the  present  water  line 
on  Michigan  and  Huron.  In  my  judgment.  In 
addition  to  the  cycle  movement  so  often  re- 
ferred to  by  marine  men  on  the  lakes,  there 
have  been  threu  principal  factors  in  the  fluc- 
tuation and  decline  of  water  levels.  One  Is 
probably  the  denuding  of  the  forests  In  Great 
Lakes  watershed:  second,  the  deepening  of 
the  St.  Clalr  and  Detroit  Rivers,  both  by  ero- 
sion and  the  dredging  operations  of  the  War 
Department;  and  third,  the  turning  around 
of  the  Chlcngo  River,  and  the  drainage  canal. 
The  cycles  which  some  marine  men  say  oc- 
cur each  7  years  do.  It  seems  to  me,  show  a 
periodic  upsurge  from  low  levels,  but  they 
seldom  seem  to  reach  as  high  a  point  as  was 
reached  In  the  preceding  cycle.  In  other 
words,  there  has  been  a  gradual  decline  In 
levels.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  this 
statement. 

The  more  constant  conditions  on  Lake 
Superior  bear  out  the  theory  that  by  the  con- 
struction of  retarding  works  at  Port  Huron, 
we  would  materially  raise  the  levels  of  Huron 
and  Michigan.  The  level  could  be  fixed  by 
proper  control  at  Port  Huron.  1  believe  It 
could  be  done  without  a  lock,  or  a  dam  reach- 
ing above  the  maximum  depth  required  for 
commerce.  I  have  in  mind  the  constnxrtion 
of  weirs,  and  possibly  the  construction  of  an 
underwater  dam  at  the  point  where  the  St. 
Clalr  River  leaves  Lake  Huron  between  Port 
Gratiot  and  Port  Edwards,  that  would  dimin- 
ish the  depth  to  say  80  feet.    Possibly  a  lock 
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would  b«  necessary,  but  1  doubt  It.    1  grant 
tnat  the  situation  U  somewhat  different  at 
the  8t.  Marys  Palls,  beca\i8«  at  that  point 
there  Is  a  definite  falls  or  rapids  where  the 
drop  Is  some  18  or  20  feet  within  a  short  dis- 
tance, while  the  lesser  fall  of  about  8  feet 
from  Huron  to  Erie  Is  over  a  considerable  dis- 
tance.    It  Is  well  known  that  the  level  of  Lake 
Superior   has   been   maintained   at   approxi- 
mately 801  feet  above  sea  level,  and  that  It 
has  been  reasonably  constant.    It  can,  within 
limits,    be    controlled.    Observation   of    the 
-ahores  and  the  distance  of  the  timber  growth 
from  them  on  Michigan  and  Huron  as  con- 
trasted with  Superior  Indicates  by  the  close- 
ness of  the  timber  line  to  the  water  on  Su- 
perior that  the  level  has  been  approximately 
the  same  for  a  great  many  years,  while  the 
great  distance  of  the  timber  line  from  the 
shores  of  Michigan  and  Huron  shows  that 
there  has  been  a  considerable  recession  of 
water  (with  possibly  some  accretion  of  land) 
m  the  last  50  or  75  years.    I  think  the  Gov- 
ernment record  as  to  levels  will  bear  out  this 
statement. 

If  Lake  S\^)erlor  can  be  malntaiced  at  a 
constant  level  by  the  dams  at  the  head  of  the 
St.  Marys  Rapids,  It  seems  to  me  that  Michi- 
gan and  Huron,  as  well  as  Erie,  could  be  sim- 
ilarly malnUlned  at  a  consUnt  level  by 
works  at  Port  Huron  and  at  Fort  Erie. 

The  above  has  to  do  with  considerations 
affecting  commerce  and  navigation.     I  now 
want  to  ask  about  power.    Have  we  developed 
fjlly  the  water  power  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie?    I 
think  not.    While  this  is  merely  a  matter  of 
recollection  on  my  part,  a  considerable  addi- 
tion to  the  water  power  at  the  Soo  was  con- 
templated some  30  or  40  years  ago,  and  a 
canal  was  at  least  partly  constructed.    At  the 
present  time  there  Is   a  small   power  canal 
which  services  the  city  of  some  16,000  popu- 
lation and  stirroundlng  territory.     There  Is 
a   power   canal   of   considerable   size   which 
services  some  local  Industries,  principally  the 
Union    Carbide    Works.     These    are    on    the 
American  side.    On  the  Canadian  side  there 
is  also  a  power  canal.     My  own  impression 
IB    that    considerably    greater    development 
could  take  place.    It  seems  to  me  that  In  the 
St.   Lawrence   agreement   as  proposed   great 
emphasis  Is  placed  on  power  development  In 
the  northern  New  York   area  In  and  about 
Massena,  with   little  said   about  power  de- 
velopment elsewhere.     We  In  Michigan  and 
the  Midwest  are  delighted  to  supply  the  water 
for  New  York,  but  we  want  careful  consid- 
eration given  to  our  own  power  possibilities. 
May  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
area  aroimd  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  most  favor- 
ably situated  for  the  development  of  Indus- 
try.    With    closer    relations    developing    be- 
tween   the   United   States   and   Canada,   the 
Immense  raw-materials  supply  of  the  Lake 
Superior  area  on  both  sides  of  the  Interna- 
tional boundary — Its  timber.  Its  minerals,  and 
other   resources — might  well  give  rise  to  a 
manufacturing  Industry  where  cheap  power 
could  be  found,  aa  I  think  It  can  be  found  by 
further  development  of  power  at  St.  Marys 
Palls.    This   Industrial   area,   based   on   raw 
materials  and  power,  would.  In  my  Judgment, 
develop  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween our  SUte  of  Michigan  and  Canada's 
Province  of  Ontario.    I  am  confident  that  In 
the  contemplation  of  the  entire  St.  Lawrence- 
Great  Lakes  project  that  not  only  Michigan's 
Senators    and    Representatives,    but    many 
others,   will   be   Interested   and   affected   by 
theee  considerations. 

While  1  mm  ot  the  offhand  opinion  that 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  power  develop- 
ment between  the  foot  of  Lake  Huron  and 
the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  a  fall  of  lees  than  10 
feet  and  a  distance  of  approximately  90  miles, 
I  do  want  to  ask  whether  or  not  any  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  this  subject. 

I  would  appreciate  It  very  much  If  General 
Schley  could  give  me  the  benefit  of  the 
Department's  views  on  theee  questions  and 
obeerratlons  to  aid  me  and  others  in  our 


general  consideration  of  the  commercial  and 
navigation  questions  that  arise  by  reason  of 
the  submission  of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
proposal  to  the  Congress. 
Yours  truly, 

PsxNTiss  M.  BaowN. 


The  St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NXW  HAMPSHIBX 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  March  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24) .  1941 


EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  MANCHESTER 
UNION  AND  CONCORD  MONITOR 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  edito- 
rials on  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  and 
power  project.  Both  of  these  editorials 
oppose  this  project  and  are  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  country.  They  are  edi- 
torials from  the  Manchester  Union  and 
the  Concord  Monitor. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Manchester  Union  of  March  22, 
1941] 

ST.  LAWaiNCI  WATERWAY 

The  Roosevelt  administration  has  flpp£u:- 
ently  adopted  some  clever  maneuvering  to 
win  Its  way  on  the  question  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway.  This  project  was  decisively 
defeated  by  the  Senate  7  years  ago.  At  that 
time  It  was  Introduced  In  the  form  of  a  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which 
required  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  for 
adoption. 

Now  It  Is  brought  up  In  the  guise  of  a 
defense  measure.  But  that  Is  not  all.  It  la 
presented  not  In  the  form  of  a  treaty  but 
of  an  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Canadian  Governments,  which  must 
come  before  both  Houses,  but  will  require 
not  a  two-thirds  vote  but  only  a  majority. 
The  administration  doubts  Its  ability  to  get 
the  two-thirds  endorsement  required  for  a 
Ueaty.  but  It  believes  that  It  can  obtain  a 
majority. 

That  raises  the  question  of  the  difference 
between  a  treaty  and  an  agreement  ae  an 
International  pact.  Moreover,  the  argument 
supporting  this  Issue  as  a  defense  measure 
Is  particularly  weak.  According  to  the  agree- 
ment, Canada  proposes  to  complete  essential 
links  In  the  waterway  by  December  31.  1948. 
What  value  can  a  project  have  as  a  defense 
measure  to  meet  the  emergency  facing  the 
United  States  today  that  cannot  be  com- 
pleted for  almost  8  years? 

Meanwhile  the  project  will  add.  according 
to  the  lowest  estimates,  at  least  half  a  billion 
dollars  for  expenditures,  at  a  time  when  the 
Nation  Is  bearing  an  excessively  heavy  burden 
to  meet  defense  needs  that  are  Imperative. 

(Prom  the   CX>ncord   Monitor  of  March  21, 
1941] 

COMTkAltT  TO    PBIMAHT    NXXDS 

President  Roosevelt  seems  determined  to 
use  national  defense  as  an  excuse  for  build- 


ing the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  nearly  »700.000.000.  which 
actually  will  probably  become  a  billion  and 
a  half  dollars  before  the  project  Is  completed. 
The  single  fact  that  the  project  probably 
could  not  be  completed  In  less  than  about  6 
years  Is  sufficient  to  Impress  the  average 
American  that  Its  construction  for  national 
defense,  at  least  In  the  current  International 
situation.  Is  mere  pretext  and  probably  folly. 
Yet  the  average  American  feels  that  somehow, 
and  without  congressional  consent,  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  his  way,  which  only  Illustrates 
to  what  an  extent  the  American  people  have 
lost  confidence  In  the  Congress  and  In  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  as  checks  and 
balances  designed  to  prevent  unconstitu- 
tional acts  by  the  Chief  Executive. 

The  United  States  has  one  great  task  Im- 
mediately ahead  of  It.  arming  against  every 
eventuality  which  may  grow  out  of  the  sec- 
ond World  War.  To  divert  any  least  part  of 
the  national  effort  to  such  a  project  as  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  woxild  be  to  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  the  defense  program  by 
Just  that  much. 

Proponents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
say  that  It  would  provide  benefits  within  a 
group  of  northern  Central  States  roughly 
bounded  by  a  line  drawn  through  New  York, 
Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia.  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri, Kansas.  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Mon- 
tana. Were  the  project  to  be  built,  85  per- 
cent of  the  taxes  necessary  to  pay  for  Its  con- 
struction would  be  raised  In  the  States  out- 
side this  area.  Not  only  would  these  States 
pay  for  the  bulk  of  the  project,  but  It  would 
in  turn  damage  their  economy.  All  the  New 
England  States  are  outside  of  the  area  which 
Its  proponents  claim  would  be  benefited  by 
the  waterway. 

The  commercial  value  of  the  waterway  Is 
also  questionable.  For  5  of  the  12  months 
It  would  not  be  available  to  shipping  be- 
cause it  would  be  frozen.  It  would  be  usable 
In  the  warmer  months,  when  rail  traffic  which 
now  provides  the  service  for  which  It  would 
be  a  substitute  can  best  handle  that  traffic. 
The  President,  using  the  defense  excuse 
for  the  waterway,  points  to  waterpower  which 
would  be  an  Incidental  development.  If  more 
power  Is  needed  for  the  current  emergency 
then  the  way  to  get  It  quickly  Is  to  build 
steam  plants,  for  which  the  country  has 
ample  coal.  oil.  and  gas.  They  can  be  built 
In  months,  rather  than  years. 

Ocean-going  ships  for  defense  could  be 
built  In  the  Great  Lakes  were  the  waterway 
constructed,  say  Its  advocates.  Not  In  time 
for  this  war.  Nor  would  such  a  fleet  be  of 
much  use  were  the  militarily  vulnerable  wa- 
terway to  be  bombed  or  sabotaged  and  egress 
to  the  sea  Interrupted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Congress  has  the 
final  say  In  this  matter.  It  Is  not  safe  for  the 
American  people  to  assume  that  Congress 
will  not  be  susceptible  to  public  opinion  In 
the  matter,  even  though  the  President  has 
repeatedly  been  able  to  persuade  the  Dem- 
ocratic majority  to  go  along  with  his  pro- 
posals. He  has  not  done  so  In  every  Instance 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  should  be  an- 
other. It  can  be  If  the  people  of  the  Nation 
present  their  views  to  Congress. 

The  Government  might  as  well  resume 
the  Quoddy  development  and  the  aban- 
doned Florida  ship  canal  as  start  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  at  this  time.  Both 
were  projects  which  found  favor  with  the 
President  but  which  Congress  finally 
stopped  by  withholding  appropriations. 
Both  were  grandiose,  but  not  nearly  so 
much  so  as  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway,  the 
cost  of  which  would  far  exceed  that  of  the 
Panama  and  Suez  Canals  combined  and  still 
provide  for  only  30  percent  of  ocean-going 
tonnage,  and  for  that  only  7  months  out  of  12. 
There  has  been  talk  as  the  defense  pro- 
gram has  been  accelerated  of  bottlenecks. 
There  has  been  no  talk  that  we  have  heard 
of  a  power  bottleneck.     So  far  as  we  can 
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dtecem  the  Oovemment  already  has  de- 
veloped iBLT  more  power  than  there  Is  a 
ready  market  for  in  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
In  the  Northwest,  and  In  Nebraska. 

The  President  could  provide  national  re- 
assurance by  Issuing  a  statement  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  desirability  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  at  this  time  is  contrary  to  the 
primary  needs  of  a  nation  arming  Itself 
with  all  possible  spe«d.  That  he  will  do  so 
we  doubt.  He  has  said  something  about 
planning  a  reservoir  of  public  projects  with 
which  to  cushion  the  natlonad  economy 
when  the  war  and  defense  needs  subside. 
We  doubt  If  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  can 
even  be  Justified  as  Kuch  a  made  work  proj- 
ect, but  as  such  it  would  come  closest  to 
Justification. 


Undue   DeUy   in   National-Defeote 
Program 


REMARKS 


HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

Or|TEXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  27,  1941 


Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  person  who  Te&ds  the  newspapers 
or  listens  to  the  radio  is  aware  that  a 
number  of  delays  in  making  national- 
defense  materials  is  daily  taking  place. 
Despite  the  appointment  of  the  Media- 
tion Board,  there  seems  to  be  little  pros- 
pect at  this  moment  that  the  delays  will 
cease.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  far  too 
much  unnecessary  hampering  of  the  na- 
tional-defense program.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve the  American  people  possess  the 
same  belief.  | 

Although  we  occ^ionally  receive  fig- 
ures which  tend  to  .show  that  there  is  less 
delay  these  days  than  there  was  in  1917 
and  1918,  still  the  tears  of  the  American 
people  are  not  allayed  by  such  compari- 
sons and  their  worries  are  not  minimized 
because  the  American  people  are  keenly 
aware  that  the  dangers  facing  America 
now  are  many  times  more  pronounced 
than  they  were  In  the  World  War  period. 
Too,  the  American  people  are  beginning 
to  realize  as  never  before  what  a  little 
time  lost  in  one  plant  can  mean  to  the 
general  program  of  preparation. 

One  of  the  most  simple,  yet  salient  Il- 
lustrations along  this  line  I  have  yet 
heard  was  mentioned  to  me  by  some 
friends  of  mine  from  Texas  not  long  ago. 
A  new  North  American  Aviation  plant  is 
being  built  near  Dallas,  Texas,  and  the 
question  of  transferring  materials, 
freight,  and  so  forth  from  points  of  ar- 
rival of  those  materials  in  Dallas  to  the 
North  American  Aviation  Plant  which  is 
located  some  6^2  miles  from  the  city  lim- 
its of  Dallas  was  dL'iCUssed.  Incidentally, 
the  plant  when  completed  will  manufac- 
ture airplanes  under  a  national-defense 
contract  it  has  re^^ived.  It  was  stated 
by  one  in  authority  that  a  2-  or  3-hour 
delay  in  the  delivery  of  certain  materials 
or  parts  for  the  plant  or  production  line 
could  easily  cause  a  2-  or  3-day  delay 
when  this  2-  or  3-hour  delay  Is  felt  by 
and  exerts  its  influence  on  the  sum  total 


of  the  steps  in  the  processing  circuit,  and 
In  the  last  few  days  we  are  reading  in  var- 
ious newspapers  that  defense  materials 
cannot  be  delivered  because  some  vital 
part,  the  manufacture  of  which  was  to 
have  been  consummated  at  some  plant 
where  a  strike  is  in  progress,  is  not  avail- 
able. 

Every  week  I  receive  numerous  letters 
from  my  district  admonishing  me  to  do 
that  which  I  can  to  see  that  our  defense 
program  is  not  delayed.  Apparently, 
many  of  the  writers  of  letters  to  me  feel 
that  Congress  is  being  derelict  in  its  duty 
by  not  passing  additional  legislation  to 
preclude  the  slowlng-up  of  our  defense 
program. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  confu- 
sion as  to  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  stop 
these  various  delays.  Obviously  until 
now — or  until  the  new  Mediation  Board 
was  named — the  responsibility  could  not 
have  rested  outside  the  realm  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  our  Goverrunent,  the 
authority  of  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  authority  of  the  Secretao^ 
of  Labor,  the  Attorney  Greneral  of  the 
United  States,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  National 
Defense  Commission.  Certainly  In  the 
days,  weeks,  and  months  gone  by  it  should 
have  been  the  concern  of  one  of  these 
eight  to  prevent  the  delays,  if  possible, 
and  it  is  somewhat  interesting  to  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  what  position  author- 
itative spokesmen  for  each  of  these  divi- 
sions of  our  Government  have  taken. 
The  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  November  26, 1940,  propounded  an 
inquiry  to  the  proper  authorities  as  to 
whether  or  not  any  legislation  is  needed 
to  deal  with  delays.  Thus  far,  according 
to  the  latest  information  I  have  re- 
ceived— and  perchance  it  Is  not  the  very 
latest — ^he  has  received  no  recommenda- 
tions from  any  division  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  suggesting  or 
requesting  additional  legislation  other 
than  that  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Knud- 
sen  as  to  the  need  of  a  coollng-oflf  period. 
Since  the  latter  part  of  November  I  have 
corresponded  with  various  ones  in  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  with 
reference  to  the  delays.  The  letter  I  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chief  Executive  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Secr'etary  of  Labor.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor,  in  turn,  insofar  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  offered  no  sug- 
gestions as  to  needed  legislation,  but  did 
state  in  answering  my  letter  the  question 
Is  being  studied. 

The  Attorney  General  stated.  In  effect, 
that  the  matter  of  preventing  delays  was 
largely  one,  with  the  exception  of  prose- 
cuting where  violations  of  a  criminal  na- 
ture are  found,  with  which  the  War, 
Navy,  and  Labor  Departments  should 
deal. 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  in  answering  my  letter 
stated  that  the  question  of  the  adequacy 
of  legislation  to  deal  with  delays  should 
be  referred  to  the  Attorney  General. 

The  Secretary  of  War  gave  no  sug- 
gestions but  stated  the  question  Is  being 
studied. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  commented 
on  the  question  by  saying,  since  the  Con- 
gress has  written  into  law  as  part  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act,  a  provision  ^hereby 


a  plant  necessary  to  the  national  defense 
might  be  taken  over  by  the  Government 
when  those  in  charge  of  that  plant  failed 
or  refused  to  work  reasonably  harmoni- 
ously with  the  Government  in  supplying 
defense  materials,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  Government  might  be  able  to  take 
over  a  plant  manufacturing  defense  sup- 
plies. The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  further 
commented: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  was  a  matter 
affecting  not  only  the  Navy  Department  but 
also  many  other  branches  of  the  Government, 
a  coordinated  recommendation  could  be  ex- 
pected In  the  near  future  from  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission. 

The  National  Defense  Commission, 
through  Mr.  Sidney  Hillman,  expressed 
very  keen  interest  in  the  problem  of 
speeding  up  our  defense  program  but  did 
not  suggest  the  need  of  any  additional 
legislation,  nor  was  I  able  to  learn 
whether  or  not.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Defense  Commission, 
the  Defense  Commission  is  able  to  assure 
the  American  people  that  the  policy  of 
the  Govermnent  "to  keep  plants  engaged 
In  filling  defense  orders  open"  will  be 
observed  and  upheld. 

It  can  be  seen  that  it  has  been  very 
difficult  to  ascertain,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  or  not  there  is  authority  to  now 
deal  with  the  delajrs;  and  if  there  be 
authority,  who  has  the  right  and  duty  to 
exercise  the  authority. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  base  the  foregoing 
statements  on  written  communications  I 
have  received  from  the  various  heeds  of 
the  departments  mentioned  above  and 
the  record  as  I  have  been  able  to  com- 
prehend it.  I  want  to  be  fair  in  sasring 
that  letters  and  communications  consti- 
tuting the  record  which  has  been  avail- 
able to  me  have  been  written  and  record- 
ed during  recent  months;  the  first  letter 
to  which  I  have  referred  was  written 
about  November  26,  1940. 

In  presenting  these  statements  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  my  purpose  to  embarrass 
or  harass  any  person  or  group  of  people; 
nor  is  it  my  purpose  to  Inferentially  show 
that  some  person  or  some  group  of  people 
has  been  oblivious  to  duty;  but  1  am 
anxious  to  clearly  portray  the  situation 
which  has  obtained  In  the  last  few 
months,  and  which  still  for  the  most 
part  prevails. 

Someone  must  assume  the  responsibll. 
ity  to  see  that  the  program  which  the 
Congress  has  inaugurated  and  institut- 
ed— a  program  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
overwhelmingly  approved  by  the  Ameri- 
can people — to  make  secure  the  defense 
of  America  is  not  scuttled  and  defeated. 
That  the  objective  of  all  patriotic  citizens 
is  to  move  forward  with  great  rapidity 
in  our  defense  efforts  admits  of  no  ques- 
tion; and  It  seems  to  me,  when  we  have 
Instituted  such  a  great  and  comprehen- 
sive program  in  behalf  of  democracy,  and 
pursuant  thereto  appropriated  billions  of 
dollars,  the  payment  of  which  will  long 
burden  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation,  that 
no  time  should  be  lost — ^not  even  a  few 
hours  when  avoidable — in  hastening  with 
lightning  speed  the  carrying  out  of  the 
program. 

Particularly  does  it  seem  there  should 
be  no  laxity  In  our  defense  effort  when 
American  young  men  have  so  unselfishly 
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obeyed  the  summons  to  service  and  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  providing 
American  manpower,  which  must  always 
constitute  the  spearhead  and  backbone 
and  nucleus  of  any  American  defense 
effort.  These  young  men  are  paid  $21 
and  $30  a  month  and  many  of  them  sac- 
rifice much  more  than  these  sums  per 
month.  The  least  a  man  or  an  indus- 
try can  do— any  man  or  any  industry — 
is  to  cooperate  fully,  even  though  in  so 
doing  sacrifice  ensues. 


Food  for  Franc* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NOBTH  CABOLIMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tTNTTED  STATES 


Thursday,  March  27  ilegislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24).  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  DAILY 
NEWS 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  by  Capt.  Joe  Patter- 
son, editor  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  entitled  "Just  Let 
Prance  Starve?"  This  editorial  appear- 
ed in  the  New  York  Daily  News  of  March 
11,  1941.  and  also  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  the  same  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcors, 

as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  DaUy  News] 

JxTST  Lrr  Pkanci  Stabvx? 

Senator  Robot  A.  Tatt  (Republican, 
Ohio),  speaking  Sunday  on  the  passage  by 
the  Senate  of  H.  R.  1776,  commented  on  the 
vast  powers  the  bUl  gives  the  President.  *Tt 
practically."  said  Senator  Tatt.  "enables  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  run  the  British  war  effort  from 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic" — though  Mr.  Tatt 
added  that  he  hoped  the  President  wouldn't 
go  that  far,  because  "he  can't  run  the  war  as 
well  as  the  British  are  miming  it." 

Certainly  the  bill,  which  the  President  is 
expected  to  sign  tomorrow,  enables  him  to 
have  as  large  a  finger  as  he  wishes  in  the 
shaping  of  British  war  policies.  Having  all 
that  money  and  material  to  lend,  lease,  give 
away,  or  withhold,  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  swing 
enormous  weight  at  No.  10  Downing  Street. 

With  this  prospect  In  mind,  we'd  like  to 
discuss  the  question  of  food  for  Prance. 

The  British  Embassy  made  public  Sunday 
evening  a  long  statement,  in  which  It  reiter- 
ated Britain's  resolves  not  to  let  food  ship- 
ments from  the  United  States  or  anywhere 
else  pass  through  the  blockade  into  German- 
occupied  cotin  tries,  including  the  Oerman- 
occupied  part  of  Prance.  This  is  the  latest 
British  reply  to  Herbert  Hoover's  proposals 
to  feed  noncombatant  men,  women,  and  chU- 
dren  in  those  countries,  with  guaranties  to 
call  the  whole  thing  off  the  moment  the 
Germans  are  foxmd  to  be  grabbing  any  of  the 
food. 

The  British  Government  bases  its  refusal 
on  the  same  old  plea — that  such  food  ship- 
ments wovild  help  Germany  Indirectly  if  not 
directly.  With  regard  to  unoccupied  Prance, 
the  British  reply  to  Hoover  was  silent,  as  far 
as  we  could  make  out.  Apparently  an  occa- 
sional Red  Croae  ship  carrying  canned  milk. 


vitamin  concentrates,  oatmeal,  etc..  Is  all  the 
British  propose  to  let  through  the  blockade 
for  \moccupled  Prance. 

Yet  tmoccupled  Prance  Is  In  fully  as  un- 
happy a  condition  as  is  occupied  France. 

WHT  BTABVI  THIS    AKXA7 

The  Germans  are  systematically  looting  oc- 
cupied Prance,  with  its  approximately  24,- 
000,000  people.  But  unoccupied  Prance,  with 
about  16,000,000  people,  has  few  factories,  in- 
ferior railroads,  a  lot  of  mountains,  and 
nothing  to  brag  about  In  the  way  of  Inte- 
grated farming.  The  Germans  took  the  best 
part  of  Prance  while  the  taking  was  good. 

Consequently  the  food  situation  in  unoc- 
cupied Prance  is  very  bad;  and  it  Is  hard  to 
see  how  It  can  be  brought  to  rights  this 
spring,  summer,  and  fall  unless  Hitler  turns 
loose  a  lot  of  his  2,000,000  French  war  prison- 
ers so  that  they  can  come  home  and  get  to 
work  on  the  farms.  Hitler  shows  no  inten- 
tion of  doing  tha*  any  time  soon. 

HOW    ABOtrr    BOMX   COMMON    6ENSX? 

Unoccupied  Prance  is  not  at  war.  Yet  the 
British  Insist,  as  far  as  their  reply  to  Hoover 
shows,  on  trying  to  starve  it  along  with  the 
German-occupied  territories.  Why?  How 
can  that  help  the  British  caxose  or  hurt  the 
Germans? 

Aside  from  the  humanitarian  angle  (mean- 
ing the  angle  presented  by  children  stimted 
OT  dying  through  lack  of  food) .  we  think  this 
British  policy  is  unwise. 

It  can't  build  up  sympathy  in  Prance  for 
the  British.  It  can  be  used  by  smart  German 
propagandists  to  turn  French  public  opinion 
against  the  British.  Already  vaguely  worded 
warnings  are  coming  from  Admiral  Jean  Dar- 
lan,  Petain's  side-kick,  that  France  may  take 
to  convoying  food  shipments  with  what  Is 
left  of  its  Navy.  That  would  Inevitably  lead 
to  shooting  somewhere  on  the  high  seas, 
which,  in  turn,  might  move  the  French  to 
reenter  the  war  on  Hitler's  side. 

Up  to  now  our  Government  has  refused  to 
lift  a  finger  to  influence  British  policy  In 
this  matter.  We've  sat  by  and  acquiesced 
in  anything  Britain  wanted  to  do  through  its 
blockade.  Isn't  it  time  for  our  Government 
to  use  some  of  its  Influence  toward  (1)  per- 
suading the  British  to  give  the  Hoover  plan 
a  fair  trial;  or,  if  that  is  beyond  its  will, 
toward  (2)  persuading  the  British  at  least 
to  permit  food  shipments  to  unoccupied 
Prance? 


Strikes  in  Defense  Industries 


REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALBERT  G.  RUTHERFORD 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  27,  1941 


Mr,  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress with  reference  to  the  strike  situation 
in  the  various  plants  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  for  our  national 
defense.  Every  friend  of  labor  realizes 
that  the  action  of  a  few  labor  leaders  is 
bringing  all  labor  into  disrepute  and  is 
causing  the  public  to  lose  faith  in  labor 
as  a  whole.  The  President  could  settle 
this  whole  matter  at  once  if  he  were  in- 
clined to  do  so,  because  he  has  the  power 
to  do  it.  Why  does  he  hold  back  and 
let  our  national  defense  lag?  Congress 
has  given  him  all  power  and  billions  of 
dollars  for  defense  and  aid  to  Britain  and 


the  country  expects  that  he  will  see  to  it 
that  the  money  is  properly  spent  and  that 
nothing  should  be  let  to  interfere  with 
the  steady  flow  of  war  materials.  The 
newspapers  of  the  country,  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican,  are  calling  for 
quick  action.  As  the  Towanda  Daily  Re- 
view, Towanda,  Pa.,  says,  "It  should  not 
be  permitted." 

IT  SHOULD   NOT  BE   PERMITTZD 

Again  the  headlines  bear  the  information 
that  "millions  for  defense"  are  tied  up  by 
strikes.  Apparently  the  C.  I.  O.  is  back  of 
the  move,  and  that,  to  any  good  American, 
fits  into  the  charge  recently  made  in  Con- 
gress that  un-American  ideas  are  prompting 
a  lot  of  this  labor  upset. 

We  don't  pretend  to  know  for  sure  Just 
how  far  and  how  deep  this  element  is  trying 
to  run  Industrial  affairs.  But  we  do  know 
that  whenever  a  disturbance  occurs  the 
C.  I.  O.  is  always  mentioned.  Just  how  long 
this  condition  will  be  permitted  to  go  on  it 
is  hard  to  say,  but  already  we  have  had  too 
much  of  It. 

By  general  consensus  this  country  is  in  the 
midst  of  an  emergency.  Admittedly,  this 
country  is  not  prepared  for  any  kind  of  a 
defense,  except  in  a  lot  of  plans  that  seem 
to  get  overthrown  when  a  real  start  to  pre- 
pare Is  made.  If  we  have  waited  too  long, 
it  takes  speed  in  production  to  catch  up. 
The  longer  we  wait  the  greater  the  need  lor 
speed.  And  then  when  all  apparently  Is  set 
for  more  speed  ahead  the  leaders  of  labor, 
regardless,  call  a  strike,  and  the  whole  works 
is  tied  up  and  thousands  of  laborers,  willing 
and  wanting  to  work.  Just  sit  idly  by  while 
their  leaders  bicker. 

It  would  seem  strange,  wouldn't  It.  if  any 
person  drafted  for  military  service  had  the 
right  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  calling 
his  or  her  case  before  a  tribunal  of  some  sort, 
to  argue  that  military  service  in  that  par- 
ticular case  was  subject  to  discussion.  But 
that  can't  happen  When,  in  that  Instance, 
the  Government  calls,  it  means  business. 
The  Issue  cannot  be  ducked.  But  an  indus- 
trial worker,  working  for  the  Government,  on 
a  hurry-up  defense  program,  can  decide  to  sit 
down  and  quit,  regardless  of  results.  And 
every  agency  of  the  Government  says.  "Let's 
talk  it  over." 

We  agree  that  there  should  always  be  a 
time  to  talk,  if  the  talk  can  be  sensible. 
But  under  the  present  idea  of  free  thinking 
or  talking,  or  something,  labor  and  Industry 
seem  to  have  a  perfect  right  to  talk  over, 
where  that  same  right  is  denied  in  almost 
every  other  controversy. 

It's  high  time  a  halt  to  all  this  was  made. 
We  believe  the  rank  and  file  of  America  be- 
lieve this.  Then  why  Is  this  strike  situation 
permitted  to  exist? 

If  the  unions  generally  don't  cure  this  evil 
themselves,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
American  rank  and  file  will  make  a  demand 
for  correction  that  cannot  go  unheeded. 


Commanist  Leaderihip  in  Labor  Unions 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  DIES 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  March  27.  1941 
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Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  shocking 
revelation  that  the  strike  at  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  plant  was  called  as  a  result  of 


a  fraudulent  ballot  should  occasion  no 
surprise.  We  have  been  calling  the  at- 
tention of  this  House  to  the  Communist 
leadership  in  that  strike.  We  have  In- 
formed the  House  that  Harold  Christoflfel, 
president  of  the  AlUs-Chalmers  striking 
local  of  the  Automobile  Workers  Union, 
has  a  record  of  Communist  afBllation. 
There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  the 
fact  that  a  trade-union  local  under  such 
leadership  cast  2,200  fraudulent  ballots 
when  the  strike  vote  was  taken.  That 
sort  of  thing  will  continue  to  occur  as 
long  as  Communist  leadership  is  tolerated 
in  labor  unions.  Fraud  is  one  of  the 
methods  frequently  employed  by  the 
Communist  Party  to  attain  its  ends. 

We  have  also  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Communist  Party  is  bent 
upon  a  course  of  obstruction  to  defeat  the 
national-defense  program  for  which  this 
House  Is  appropriating  billions  of  dollars. 
We  may  expect  a  mounting  wave  of 
strikes  in  our  key  industries.  We  may 
expect  a  mounting  wave  of  violence  in 
connection  with  these  strikes.  We  may 
expect  repeated  instances  of  fraud. 
These  things  are  the  natural  fruit  of 
Communist  leadership  in  labor  unions. 
For  almost  3  years  the  C.  I.  O.  has  refused 
to  take  any  action  looking  toward  the 
removal  of  Communists  from  its  leader- 
ship. On  the  contrary,  the  C.  I.  O.  has 
defended  its  Communist  leadership  in  a 
dozen  of  its  constituent  unions. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  pertinent  to 
call  attention  once  more  to  an  organiza- 
tion which  calls  Itself  the  American 
Peace  Mobilization.  A  recent  investiga- 
tion by  our  staff  convinces  me  that  the 
peace  mobilization  Is  simply  a  front  for 
the  Communist  Party.  It  Is  more  com- 
pletely Communist  in  its  complexion  and 
control  than  was  the  American  League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy.  The  Ameri- 
can League  flourished  in  the  period  of 
the  People's  Front,  and  was  able,  there- 
fore, to  conceal  its  Communist  control 
more  successfully  than  is  the  case  with 
the  American  Peace  Mobilization.  This 
latter  organization  belongs  to  the 
period  of  collaboration  between  Stalin 
and  Hitler,  and  this  fact  stamps  it  more 
clearly  as  an  instrument  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  "red"  dictator.  The  Amer- 
ican Peace  Mobilization  has  a  single  aim, 
and  that  aim  is  to  defeat  the  program  of 
national  defense.  That  is  likewise  the 
aim  of  the  Communist  Party. 

The  thousands  of  innocents  who  were 
hoodwinked  into  aiding  the  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  American  Peace  Mo- 
bilization. The  Peace  Mobilization's  ob- 
jectives are  too  plain  on  the  surface  to 
allow  innocents  to  be  misled. 

The  outstanding  facts  about  tht  Amer- 
ican Peace  Mobilization  is  the  support 
which  It  receives  from  the  Communist- 
dominated  unions  in  the  C.  I.  O.  It  is 
this  C.  I.  O.  support  which  makes  the 
American  Peace  Mobilization  a  sinister 
force  In  the  country  today. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Daily  Worker  list- 
ed the  names  of  the  C.  I.  O.  leaders  who 
are  backing  the  American  Peace  Mobili- 
zation. Those  names  belong  in  the  Rec- 
ord. They  go  a  long  way  toward  ex- 
plaining the  wave  of  strikes  and  violence 
that  now  Jeopardizes  our  national-de- 
fense program.    Here  are  the  C.  I.  O. 


leaders  who  are,  according  to  the  Daily 
Worker,  behind  the  program  of  the 
American  Peace  Mobilization : 

Reld  Robinson,  president  of  the  liline. 
Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers  of  America,  a 
man  with  a  very  long  record  of  aflBUation 
with  the  front  organizations  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  Robinson  is  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  C.  I.  O. 

Michael  J.  Quill,  president  of  the 
Transport  Workers  Union,  about  whose 
membership  In  the  Communist  Party 
there  can  be  little  doubt. 

George  C.  Peacock,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Die  Casters, 
whose  union  carried  on  the  strike  at  the 
Harvill  plant  In  Inglewood,  Calif.,  under 
the  leadership  of  Kenneth  Eggert  and 
Ralph  Dawson,  two  Communist  Party 
members  of  public  record. 

Lewis  Alan  Berne,  president  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Architects,  Engineers,  Chem- 
ists, and  Technicians,  a  union  whose  na- 
tional organizer,  Marcel  Scherer,  ran  for 
oflBce  on  the  Communist  Party  ticket. 

E.  P.  Burke,  secretary  of  the  National 
Marine  Cooks'  and  Stewards'  Association, 
a  union  under  the  complete  control  of 
Harry  Bridges. 

Abraham  Flaxer,  president  of  the  State, 
County,  and  Municipal  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, a  man  with  a  long  record  of  afiUiation 
with  Communist  Party  front  organiza- 
tions. 

Ben  Gold,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Fur  and  Leather  Workers  Union, 
an  avowed  member  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

Donald  Henderson,  president  of  the 
United  Cannery,  Agricultural,  Packing, 
and  Allied  Workers  of  America,  an 
avowed  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

J.  F.  Jurich,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Fishermen  and  Allied 
Workers  of  America,  another  Bridges' 
union. 

Mat  Meehan,  secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  and  Warehouse- 
men's Union,  Bridges'  own  union. 

Lewis  Merrill,  president  of  the  United 
OflBce  and  Professional  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, a  union  which  our  committee  found 
to  be  under  Communist  control. 

Frederick  N.  Myers,  general  organizer 
of  the  National  Maritime  Union,  about 
whose  Communist  Party  membership 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  a  man  with  a 
serious  criminal  record  under  another 
name. 

Grant  W.  Oakes,  chairman  of  the  Farm 
Equipment  Workers  Organizing  Commit- 
tee and  leader  of  the  strike  at  the  plants 
of  International  Harvester,  the  man  who 
so  recently  threatened  wholesale  violence 
In  this  strike. 

O.  M,  Orton,  president  of  the  Wood- 
workers of  America. 

Joseph  Selly,  president  of  the  American 
Communications  Association.  Selly  has 
under  his  supervision  at  least  half  a 
dozen  short-wave  radio  stations  operated 
by  members  of  his  union.  Selly  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Labor  Advisory  Board  for  Defense  Com- 
munications. 

All  of  the  foregoing  prominent  leaders 
of  the  C.  I.  O.  are  announced  as  support- 
ers of  the  American  Peace  Mobilization. 
I  reiterate  the  question:  What  are  you, 
Mr.  Philip  Murray,  going  to  do  about 
this  Communist  leadership  in  the  C.  I.  O.? 


Answcrinf  Critici  of  T.  V.  A.  and  R.  L  A. 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  March  S.  1941 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  ^1th 
apologies,  to  paraphrase  the  language  of 
our  old  friend,  Bret  Harte,  I  would  say 
that— 

Which  I  wish  to  remark. 

And  my  language  Is  plain. 
That  for  ways  that  are  dark 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vain. 
Utility  propagandists  are  peculiar. 

Today,  for  the  second  time  within  a 
week,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Rich]  has  gone  Just  about  as  far 
from  the  Tennessee  Valley  as  he  could 
within  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States,  to  get  information  fur- 
nished by  one  of  these  utility  propagan- 
dists, who  are  now  filling  the  press  of 
this  country  with  misleading  attaclcs  on 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority— the 
greatest  agency  for  the  protection  of  the 
American  people  who  pay  electric  light 
and  power  bills  that  has  yet  been  created. 

Today  he  has  Inserted  some  silly  ful- 
minatlons  of  one  Mr.  C.  M.  Jansky,  a 
superannuated  professor  in  Wisconsin, 
who  attacks  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates, 
or  the  rates  paid  by  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers in  the  T.  V.  A.  area,  without 
touching  side,  edge,  or  bottom  of  the 
economic  justification  of  those  rates. 

While  Professor  Jansky  admits  in  other 
correspondence  that  he  is  a  stockholder  in 
several  private  power  companies,  which 
indicates  that  he  evidently  investigated 
them  before  he  made  any  purchases,  he 
merery  attacks  the  retail  rates  now 
charged  in  the  T.  V.  A.  area,  where  the 
distribution  agencies  pay  an  average  of 
about  4  ^^2  mills  a  kilowatt-hcur  for  T. 
V.  A.  power  wholesale  and  sell  it  for  a 
maximum  of  3  cents  a  kilowatt-hour  to 
the  ultimate  consumer,  whereas  the  pri- 
vate power  companies,  which  he  now  de- 
fends, purchased  this  same  power  at 
Muscle  Shoals  during  the  Hoover  admin- 
istration at  about  2  mills  a  kilowatt-hour 
and  sold  It  to  the  ultimate  consumers  at  a 
maximum  of  10  cents  a  kilowatt-hour. 

The  professor  also  overlooks  the  fact 
that  private  power  companies  are  now 
selling  electricity  to  each  other  wholesale 
in  that  same  area  at  a  lower  rate  than  the 
T.  V.  A.  is  selling  it  to  the  municipalities 
and  cooperative  associations.  But  when 
the  private  power  companies  retail  it  to 
the  ultimate  consumers  their  overcharges, 
compared  with  the  rate  the  municipalities 
and  cooperative  associations  sell  T.  V.  A. 
power,  amounts  to  about  100  percent. 
Ilie  professor  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the 
least  disturbed  over  the  fact  that  in  IMO 
the  people  In  Wisconsin  were  overcharged 
$23,598,000,  according  to  the  T.  V.  A. 
yardstick  rates.  He  would  probably  at- 
tempt to  Justify  this  on  the  grounds  of 
taxes,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  over- 
charges   in    Wisconsin    for    that    year 
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amounted  to  $26,053,000,  according  to  the 
Tacoma.  Wash.,  rates,  and  the  Tacoma 
municipal  system  pays  more  taxes  and 
cash  contributions  to  the  city,  according 
to  the  electricity  produced  and  consumed, 
than  Is  paid  by  any  private  power  com- 
pany anywhere  In  the  United  States. 

This  power  could  be  produced  in  Wis- 
consin with  coal,  gas,  oil.  or  water  power, 
and  distributed  at  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick 
rates  or  the  Tacoma.  Wash.,  rates,  or 
the  Ontario  rates,  without  loss  on  legit- 
imate Investments.  Reducing  those 
rates  to  their  proper  levels  would  double 
the  consumption  of  electricity  in  that 
area,  and  would  enable  us  to  electrify 
every  farm  home  in  Wisconsin  at  the 
T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates.  But  Professor 
Jansky  does  not  seem  to  be  interested  \n 
the  ultimate  consumers  of  electricity  in 
Wisconsin,  or  elsewhere. 

In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  page 
689.  there  appeared  a  statement  prepared 
by  one  Mr.  H.  T.  Bennion.  of  New  York 
City,  and  inserted  in  the  Record  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rich! 
attacking  the  overcharge  tables  I  have 
presented  to  the  House. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  finding  any  errors  in  the  method 
of  calculations  or  conclusions  of  my 
tables,  the  writer  of  this  statement  re- 
sorts to  side  opinions  and  misleading 
statements,  in  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  fal- 
lacious reply.  His  whole  statement  is 
grossly  inaccurate  and  misleading.  It 
is  the  same  old  utility  propaganda. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  pointed  out 
the  McCauley  statement  that  if  it  were 
of  pecuniary  advantage  to  some  men  they 
would  attempt  to  disprove  the  universal 
law  of  gravitation.  The  inserted  state- 
ment I  am  answering  falls  in  this  cate- 
gory. Therefore,  before  identifying  the 
fallacies  in  this  presentation,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  background  of  the  au- 
thor, in  order  to  establish  the  motive. 

The  author  of  this  statement  is  a  grad- 
uate of  West  Point  Military  Academy 
and  was  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the 
F^eral  Power  Commission  from  1920  to 
1924.  He  resigned  from  the  Army  in  1926 
to  become  engineer  director  of  the  odious 
Insull  controlled  National  Electric  Light 
Association,  and  during  1932  and  1933 
was  assistant  manager  of  that  malodorous 
association.  When  this  organization  was 
forced  to  change  its  name  in  1933,  be- 
cause of  public  opinion,  Mr.  Bennion  be- 
came assistant  managing  director  of  the 
new  Edison  Electric  Institute,  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  power  trust.  Prom  1933  to 
date  Mr.  Bennion  has  been  connected 
with  this  organization  as  vice  president 
and  managing  director.  Naturally  he 
speaks  as  a  representative  of  the  private 
power  interests  rather  than  an  inde- 
pendent; or  neutral  observer.  His  state- 
ment simply  represents  the  inaccurate  al- 
legations of  the  private  power  companies 
which  were  originated  by  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association  and  were  con- 
tained in  the  Wyer  repoit  on  Ontario 
Hydro.  This  manufactured  propaganda 
was  exposed  some  years  ago  as  a  result 
of  the  Walsh  investigation,  and  public 
reaction  was  so  strong  that  this  organiza- 
tion was  forced  to  change  its  name  and 
solemnly  promise  the  American  people 


that  it  would  desist  from  such  evil  prac- 
tices. 

It  has  not  kept  its  promise.  Only  re- 
cently, utility  hearings  brought  out  the 
fact  that  this  association  and  its  membors 
paid  two  eastern  college  professors  over 
$150,000  for  manufactured  material  go- 
ing out  under  the  names  of  supposedly 
neutral  observers.  I  wonder  if  Professor 
Jansky  got  any  of  it. 

Mr.  Bennion  could  spend  his  time  more 
profitably  by  endeavoring  to  stamp  out 
the  illegal  and  immoral  practices  recently 
brought  to  light  by  the  Federal  grand 
juries  in  Missouri.  Illinois,  and  New  York, 
and  by  stamping  out  such  practices  in 
his  own  organizations,  as  revealed  by  the 
Dorau  testimony  before  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

THE  ALLEGED    EBROSS 

Mr.  Bennion  alleges  errors  in  the  over- 
charge tables,  based  on  eight  matters  of 
opinion,  without  pointing  out  any  actual 
errors  in  the  tables.  The  basic  opinions 
of  his  allegations  are:  First,  the  rates  of 
the  private  companies  are  just  and  rea- 
sonable; second,  the  prices  of  the  cited 
public  yardstick  plants  are  arbitrarily 
set;  third,  these  public  plants  are  tax- 
eating  subsidized  enterprises;  fourth,  se- 
lection was  made  from  better-than-aver- 
age  plants;  fifth,  cost  of  rendering  elec- 
tric service  varies  considerably;  sixth, 
proved  advantages  of  private  ownership; 
seventh,  public  plants  are  IneflBcient; 
eighth,  the  economic  significance  of  cost 
of  electricity  in  home  and  in  industry  is 
grossly  exaggerated.  These  allegations, 
and  other  presentations  made,  do  not 
come  from  a  neutral  witness;  therefore, 
it  is  in  order  to  present  the  facts  on  all  the 
points  cited  by  him. 

PRIVATE   RATES 

The  rate  actions  of  the  private  com- 
panies refute  the  first  Bennion  thesis. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
yardstick  rates  showing  what  electricity 
is  worth,  the  private  power  companies 
have  been  consistently  reducing  rates. 
When  T.  V.  A.  power  at  T.  V  A.  rates 
was  extended  to  Tarrant  City  and  Besse- 
mer, adjacent  to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  it 
broke  the  rates  in  Birmingham  more 
than  $1,000,000  a  year. 

When  under  pressure  of  competition 
private  rates  are  always  cut  drastically — 
another  notable  example  being  the  recent 
reduction  in  Spokane,  Wash.  By  these 
rate  actions  the  private  companies  have 
pleaded  guilty.  Anyone  interested  can 
verify  the  facts  from  the  publications  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  on  net 
billings,  rate  reductions,  and  consumer 
savings.  With  the  decrease  in  rates, 
consumption  and  earnings  have  in- 
creased, showing  that  it  is  good  business 
to  reduce  rates. 

In  1928  the  industry  had  22.319.000 
consumers,  sold  66,987.000.000  kilowatt - 
hours,  and  collected  $1,784,309,100.  In 
1932.  the  year  before  the  T.  V.  A.  was 
created,  these  figures  were  24,055.754 
consumers.  63,710,000,000  kilowatt-hours 
sales,  and  $1,813,717,100  collections.  In 
1939  these  figiires  had  risen  to  28.200.- 
000  consxmiers,  106.087.000.000  kilowatt- 
hours  sales,  and  $2,293,643,000  revenue. 
With  a  24.3-percent  reduction  in  average 
unit  price,  the  kilowatt-hours  sales  in- 


creased 66  percent,  and  the  gross  revenue 
jumped  from  $1,813,717,100  to  $2,293,643,- 
900  revenue.  Last  year — 1940 — produc- 
tion was  118,560,000,000  kilowatt-hours 
and  the  total  revenue  therefrom  amount- 
ed to  $2,362,649,000. 

I  have  pointed  out  on  several  occasions, 
by  yearly  tabulations,  how  the  common- 
stock  earnings  of  the  local  Washington, 
D.  C,  company  increased  from  a  fairly 
low  figure  up  to  a  range  of  64  to  75  per- 
cent, with  sizable  distributed  rate  reduc- 
tions. This  axiomatic  principle,  which, 
for  short,  I  have  called  the  law  of  in- 
creasing returns,  is  generally  accepted. 
It  Is  the  application  of  this  law  which 
has  made  billions  for  the  automotive 
industry,  and  has  given  the  private  com- 
panies increased  returns,  in  .spite  of  in- 
efficient over-all  operation  and  scandal- 
ous financial  manipulations  under  inade- 
quate rate  cuts. 

MORE  ALLEGATIONS 

His  statement  that  the  sale  prices  of 
the  yardstick  plants  I  have  tabulated  are 
arbitrarily  set  is  ridiculous.  He  knows, 
as  well  as  many  other  informed  people, 
that  the  Ontario  Hydro  and  Tacoma  have 
operated  for  many  years  under  low,  sci- 
entific rates,  have  produced  substantial 
earnings,  set  us  sizable  reserves,  and 
have  amortized  their  debt.  The  private 
power  industry  is  deplorably  weak  by 
comparison  on  these  points.  His  state- 
ment is  only  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  self-serving  interests,  and  the  an- 
nual reports  of  these  two  plants  show  the 
facts,  which  are  completely  at  variance 
with  his  expressed  opinion.  Any  fair 
statement  should  back  up  allegations 
with  proof,  which  he  fails  to  do.  The 
T.  V.  A.  resale  rates  were  based  on  a 
scientific  analysis  of  the  Tacoma  and 
Ontario  operations,  and  the  results  In 
the  T.  V.  A.  cities,  towns,  and  coopera- 
tive associations  have  demonstrated  the 
soundness  of  their  resale-rate  policy. 

His  next  point  is  the  old.  threadbare, 
and  misleading  statement  that  the  yard- 
stick plants  are  tax-eating,  subsidized 
operations.  Again  this  is  a  manufac- 
tured self-serving  opinion,  without 
foundation,  and  made  without  offering 
any  proof.  Ontario  Hydro  has  been  sup- 
ported by  its  rates  and  not  by  taxes.  The 
Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Commission  was 
created  in  1906  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment to  generate,  transmit,  and  whole- 
sale current  to  municipalities  and  other 
governmental  subdivisions  at  actual  cost. 
Incidentally,  the  Provincial  govern- 
ment at  that  time  was  conservative  but 
able.  Therefore,  any  analysis  should 
point  out  the  operating  results  of  both 
the  wholesaling  agency  and  the  retailing 
municipalities.  Mr.  Bennion  fails  to  offer 
any  proof  to  back  up  his  misleading  and 
deceptive  allegation.  Historically,  the 
facts  are  that  since  1906  no  city  or  mu- 
nicipality in  Ontario  or  the  Provincial 
government  has  levied  any  taxes  to  sup- 
port Hydro.  They  have  paid  their  way 
out  of  earnings,  with  low  rates  and  large 
net  profits.  Hydro  started  serving  14 
municipalities  in  1910. 

If  there  is  any  validity  in  the  Bannion 
statements,  we  would  find  the  worst  con- 
ditions in  these  municipalities  which  have 
been  in  business  over  30  years.    An  ex- 
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amlnation  of  the  reports  show  that  10  of 
these  cities — Kitchner,  London,  St. 
Thomas,  Guelph,  Waterloo.  Woodstock, 
IngersoU.  New  Hamburg,  Preston,  and 
Herpeles — have  paid  off  their  entire  debts. 
The  remaining  4  original  distributing 
cities  are  nearly  out  of  debt  and  would  be 
free  if  it  were  not  for  large  growth  and 
necessary  resulting  expansion  of  facili- 
ties. Each  of  these  municipalities  has 
built  up  large  surpluses  out  of  operating 
revenues.  The  financial  history  of  the 
14  founding  municipalities  and  the  other 
270  communities  served  has  been  covered 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  June  15, 
1938.  The  facts  have  been  presented  and 
are  of  record.  These  facts  destroy  the 
validity  of  the  Bennion  statements  apply- 
ing to  Ontario  Hydro.  Ontario  Hydro 
and  its  distributing  municipalities  are 
financially  sound,  with  large  surpluses, 
and  the  largest  part  of  their  debts  amor- 
tized. The  tax  situation  has  also  been 
covered  in  the  record  referred  to. 

TACOMA 'S  RECORD 

Under  the  lowest  electric  rate  in  the 
United  States,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  paid 
for  87  percent  of  its  electric  property  out 
of  earnings,  without  any  tax  contribu- 
tions. In  addition,  the  electric  property 
is  paying  annually  $268,000  in  taxes,  has 
acquired  for  the  city  a  clear  investment 
of  $21,842,847,  and  is  saving  its  citizens 
over  $1,000,000  a  year  in  electric  bills 
compared  with  the  average  "lower  cost" 
private  companies.  Tacoma's  outstand- 
ing indebtedness  on  its  $25,078,847  plant 
is  now  only  $3,230,000,  which  could  be 
paid  off  completely  in  a  short  time  if  the 
bondholders  would  surrender  their  gilt- 
edge  security  before  maturity.  The  elec- 
tric system  is  netting  $912,300  annually 
above  all  operating  expenses,  taxes,  in- 
terest, amortization,  and  $475,000  for  de- 
preciation. The  net  earnings  after  all 
kinds  of  charges  and  expenses  is  nearly  a 
million  dollars  per  year,  which  could  wipe 
out  the  entire  debt  in  3  years,  leaving  the 
city  with  a  clear  $25,000,000  revenue-pro- 
ducing plant.  With  the  debt  cleared,  the 
lowest  rates  in  America  could  be  cut  in 
half  or  the  city  could  become  a  taxless 
community. 

T.  V.  A.  is  operating  on  the  same  basis 
as  Tacoma  and  will  amortize  its  invest- 
ment. The  Bennion  article  fails  to  point 
out  the  true  T.  V.  A.  set-up  and  to  differ- 
entiate between  the  wholesale  agency  and 
the  distributing  municipalities,  the  finan- 
cial results,  and  comparative  rates.  If 
this  had  been  given,  his  fallacious  argu- 
ment would  have  been  destroyed. 

TARDSTICK    PLANTS 

My  tables  represented  comparisons 
with  actual  yardstick  plants,  which  were 
selling  current  at  actual  cost.  This  has 
always  been  my  thesis,  as  my  purpose  has 
been  to  show  savings  based  on  actual 
over-all  costs  rather  than  on  any  hypo- 
thetical cost  basis.  There  are  two  types 
of  public  plants.  The  first  type  keeps 
rates  high  in  order  to  turn  in  large  profits 
to  city  treasuries  for  general  uses.  The 
second  type  sells  current  at  low  rates  or 
at  cost,  and  thus  passes  the  benefits  to 
the  rate  payer.  In  the  first  Instance,  the 
plant  becomes  a  secondary  tax  collector, 
or  subsidizer  of  other  nonrelated  fimc- 
tions,  whereas,  in  the  second  case,  the 


plant  Is  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
vestor and  the  rate  payer.  Naturally  Mr. 
Bennion  and  his  associates  would  advo- 
cate a  comparison  based  on  pyramided 
cost  plus  more  profits  for  the  manipulat- 
ing overlords.  This  is  the  nub  of  his  alle- 
gations on  selection,  and  cost  variations. 
Actual  cost  variations  are  of  minor  im- 
portance in  this  problem,  as  has  been 
shown  on  numerous  occasions. 

ADVANTAGES    AND    DISADVAMTACES 

Bennion  gives  a  general  statement  as 
to  proven  advantages  of  private  plants 
and  the  inefficiency  of  public  plants.  He 
presents  no  proof  and  fails  to  give  the 
true  legal  background  governing  the  util- 
ity business.  The  few  figures  I  have  given 
on  Tacoma  refute  his  opinion  on  these 
two  points.  If  Mr.  Bennion  wants  to  ren- 
der a  real  service  to  the  American  people, 
he  should  interpret  the  significance  of  the 
few  Tacoma  facts  I  have  presented,  and 
to  show  how  greatly  inefficient  are  the 
private  companies  he  represents,  when 
compared  to  Tacoma  or  the  Ontario 
system. 

MOCK   ADVANTAGES 

The  advantages  of  private  ownership 
to  which  he  refers  has  not  been  proved. 
In  fact,  he  fails  to  offer  any  proof.  The 
slush-fund  uses,  as  brought  out  by  the 
St.  Louis  and  Springfield  grand  Juries, 
might  be  considered  an  advantage  by 
public  officials  who  accepted  money  out 
of  this  till,  whose  books  of  accoimts  were 
kept  under  the  carpet  in  a  power  com- 
pany's vice  president's  office.  The  recent 
investigation  of  the  Power  Commission 
tells  the  story  of  the  wicked  influence  of 
private  power  companies  on  the  exercise 
of  iree  democratic  processes.  In  the  light 
of  these  recent  developments,  the  Ben- 
nion statement  of  "proven  advantages" 
is  a  mockery.  Whenever  there  has  been 
a  free  election  the  people  have  answered 
by  their  votes  his  argiunent  as  to  the  eco- 
nomic significance  of  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity. Translated  into  simple  terms, 
this  statement  means  that  the  price  of 
electricity  is  so  insignificant  that  the 
housewife,  store  owner,  or  small  indus- 
trialist is  content  to  pay  an  overcharge  of 
100  percent.  An  excess  national  electric 
bill  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year, 
or  a  quarter  of  all  our  export  values,  is 
not  an  insignificant  economic  item,  as  he 
would  have  us  believe.  Hiese  over- 
charges would  liquidate  our  national  debt 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

THE  CRUX  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Mr.  Bennion  fails  to  even  mention  the 
crux  of  the  problem,  which  is  amortiza- 
tion or  debt  repayment.  The  private 
companies  he  represents  have  collec- 
tively outstanding  over  $5  to  securities 
for  every  dollar  of  public  power  securi- 
ties in  the  hands  of  the  public.  Why  did 
he  not  mention  this  significant  fact  in 
his  discourse.  The  reason  is  obvious,  as 
such  a  fact  would  knock  the  props  from 
imder  his  tax-subsidy  argument.  By  re- 
ducing debts  the  public  plant  is  making 
a  real  investment  for  the  people.  This 
equity,  which  is  being  built  up  for  the 
people,  through  debt  repayment,  is  never 
mentioned  by  the  advocates  of  private 
power  interests. 

In  addition  to  the  eight  major  points 
I  have   covered,  Mr.  Bennion   makes 


numerous  other  misstatements  as  to 
T.  V.  A..  R.  E.  A.,  and  bonded  municipal 
debts. 

T.  ▼.  A.  PACXa 

His  statements  as  to  the  T.  V.  A.  are 

just  as  Inaccurate,  absurd,  and  mlsler\d- 
ing  as  the  rest  of  his  statements.  This 
point  can  be  illustrated  by  citing  his 
allepaticn  that  T.  V.  A.  project  cost 
$400,000,000.  all  of  which  should  be  re- 
garded as  px)wer  investment.  Out  of  this 
sum  he  states.  "T.  V.  A.  acknowledges 
having  received  $306,000,000."  To  this 
amount  he  then  adds  $71,000,000  in  back 
Interest;  $12,000,000  for  the  Sheffield 
steam  plant;  and  another  $10,000,000 
which  he  says,  "represents  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  the  Muscle  Shoals 
plant  and  what  T.  V.  A.  put  on  its  books 
therefor,"  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  fictitious 
value. 

His  $308,000,000  figure  apparently  was 
obtained  by  subtracting  from  the  fixed 
ass3t  item  of  $341,933,435  given  in  the 
T.  V.  A.  balance  sheet  on  page  54  of  the 
1940  annual  report,  the  sum  of  $35,111,833 
representing  construction  in  progress. 
Included  in  this  $306000,000  figure  are: 
$4,608,200  for  the  fertilizer  plant.  $10,- 
170.000  for  other  general  plants  and  prop- 
erties not  in  any  way  connected  with 
power,  and  $263,000  used  for  advance  in- 
vestigations and  surveys. 

The  back  interest  item  of  $71,000,000 
Is  fantastic.  No  supporting  data  are  of- 
fered and  manifestly  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  the  investment  to  which  his  cal- 
culation applies.  Doubtless  the  nitrate 
plants  and  other  properties  outside  of 
the  power  field  are  included.  The  fallacy 
of  this  Bennion  back  interest  statement 
can  be  brought  out  by  this  simple  anal- 
ogy: 

Assiune  that  Mr.  Bennion  were  to  ap- 
proach his  banker  for  a  loan  of  $1,000 
and  was  told  that  the  bank  would  gladly 
loan  him  the  $1,000.  but  that  this  $1,000 
had  been  idle  in  the  bank  for  the  last 
10  years  and  there  was  an  accumulation 
of  $790  of  compound  interest  against  this 
amount  and  that  Mr.  Bennion.  in  order 
to  have  the  $1,000,  would  have  to  pay 
interest  on  $1,790  and  repay  his  note  for 
that  amount. 

Mr.  Beimion  doubtlessly  knows  that  the 
Sheffield  steam  plant  is  reserved  for  na- 
tional defense  and  is  not  included  in  the 
investment  of  the  T.  V.  A.  The  Authority 
has  operated  this  plant  at  different  times, 
during  emergencies,  largely  to  supple- 
ment private-utility  generation.  Since 
the  creation  of  the  T.  V.  A.  this  steam 
plant  has  been  in  operation  a  total  of 
less  than  6  months.  Nevertheless,  T.  V.  A. 
expense  accounts  have  been  charged 
rental  and  upkeep  on  this  steam  plant. 

The  $10,000,000  included  by  Bermion  is 
roughly  the  excess  cost  of  the  Wilson 
Dam,  resulting  from  hasty  war  construc- 
tion. Congress  directed  T.  V.  A.  to  estab- 
lish a  present  value  for  this  plant.  The 
present  value  of  the  Wilson  plant  appears 
on  the  T.  V.  A.  books  at  aroimd  $31,000.- 
000,  which  amount  is  less  than  the 
historic  cost,  but  is  way  in  excess  of  the 
value  placed  upon  it  by  the  private- 
power  companies  and  otiier  private  in- 
terests in  their  offers  to  purchase  or  lease 
made  during  the  early  days  of  the 
Muscle  Shoals  legislation. 
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After  having  built  up  this  fictitious 
figure.  Bcnnlon  then  makes  the  state- 
ment. "The  T.  V.  A.  allocated  only 
$163,000,000  of  this  investment  to  power, 
disregarding  60  percent."  This  Js  also 
an  erroneous  statement,  and  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  facts  can  find  them  given 
in  Schedule  B.  page  62.  of  the  1940  An- 
nual Report  of  the  T.  V.  A. 

Mr.  Bennion's  further  reference  to 
Pennsylvania  conditions  and  the  point 
that  rate  reductions  would  wipe  out  one- 
third  of  the  investors  and  result  in  con- 
sequent wage  reductions  indicates  that 
he  is  either  intentionally  misrepresent- 
ing the  facts  or  is  engaged  in  loose 
thinking.  The  uUlity  earning  figures 
given  out  by  his  own  organization,  which 
I  have  cited,  refutes  this  allegation.  His 
wage  and  investment  allegations  show 
that  purposely  he  does  not  acknowledge 
or  does  not  comprehend  the  effect  of  the 
principle  of  increased  returns  or  the 
workings  or  the  results  of  a  low-rate 
policy.  In  making  such  a  statement  he 
Ignores  completely  the  combined  ex- 
perience of  private  companies  which 
compose  his  organization.  I  am  Insert- 
ing a  table  showing  how  the  law  of  in- 
creasing returns  has  worked  with  the 
private  companies  in  the  T,  V.  A.  terri- 
tory. This  table  shows  that  Mr.  Ben- 
nion's conclusion  as  to  Pennsylvania 
conditions  and  effect  on  wages  and  in- 
vestments is  totally  in  error.  I  might 
cite,  for  Mr.  Bennion's  information,  that 
the  total  revenues  from  residential  serv- 
ice in  the  T.  V.  A.  area  are  now  20  percent 
higher  than  they  were  before  the  advent 
of  the  T.  V.  A.,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
rates  have  been  reduced  by  the  T.  V.  A. 
jrardstick,  because  the  consumption  of 
electricity  under  these  low  rates  has 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Table  1. — Comparative  residential  data 

1933 


Aver- 

aee 
con- 
sump- 
tion 

Aver- 

■ee 
rate 
(cents 
P«'r 
kilo- 
watt 
hour) 

Aver- 
age 
bill 

ToUl' 
residen- 
tial cus- 
tomers 

Alabama  Power  Co... 
Ocorpia  Power  (  o.... 
Tmats,=M     Electhc 
Power  Co      

793 
805 

613 
655 

S95 

4.62 
&16 

5.77 
&16 

fi.49 

136.64 
41.54 

3&31 
34.19 

32  67 

76, 676 
114.332 

87,278 

Mtesiss-ppi  Power  Co. 

United     States     as 

a  whole . 

37,060 
16,396,709 

1939 


Alabama  Power  Co... 

CeorR.a  Pcwer  Co 

Tennev^ee     Electric 

Power  Co » 

Mj^i«.ippi  Power  Co. 
"■^^Ipited     Statat     aa 
airhole 


1.413 
l.«4« 

176 

284 

S39.00 
41.07 

1.461 
954 

2  75 

8.78 

4a  18 
36.00 

»0 

4.03 

35.87 

123.597 
179,331 

123,660 

28.740 

aa  160. 733 


'  As  of  D^.  31.  Includw  farm  and  rural  customers. 
.  *  Figures  for  the  calentiar  year  1938.  as  thL«  company 
<D|>eiated  ouly  7  months  m  1939 

Bouroo:  El«ctric<il  World  Supplement 

I  might  cite  also  for  Mr.  Bennion's 
information,  that  the  average  residen- 
tial use  in  Pennsylvania,  as  shown  by 
statistics  of  his  own  organization,  lags 
behind  the  national  figiu-e.  despite  the 
higher  Pennsylvania  wages  and  Income. 
Jn  1939  the  average  annual  consump- 


tion per  residential  electric  consumer  in 
Pennsylvania  was  876  kilowatt-hours. 
The  private  companies  surrounding  the 
T.  V.  A.,  under  reduced  rates,  have  a 
comparative  flgiire  of  1.165,  and  in  the 
T.  V.  A.  system  this  figure  is  1,231.  For 
the  same  period  the  national  average 
was  890  kilowatt-hours.  By  the  end  of 
1940  the  average  residential  use  on  the 
T.  V.  A.  system  had  risen  to  1,425.  There 
are  a  number  of  projects  in  the  T.  V.  A. 
system  where  cities  and  cooperatives  re- 
port average  residential  use  per  cus- 
tomer above  2,000  kilowatt-hours  a  year. 

T.  V.   A.   EARNINGS 

The  Bennion  statement  that  the  T.  V. 
A.  power  sales  have  made  no  contribu- 
tion to  the  Federal  Treasury  is  com- 
pletely erroneous.  K  he  is  interested  in 
the  facts,  he  can  find  them  on  page  56 
of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
which  shows  a  net  income  for  the  fiscal 
year  1940,  about  $4,300,000.  After  pay- 
ing the  oiperating  expenses  of  the  navi- 
gation and  ficod  control  features  of  the 
program,  there  still  remains  a  net  in- 
come of  nearly  $3,000,000.  The  Federal 
Treasury  vas  surely  benefited  by  these 
earnings.  The  point  at  issue  is  not  the 
actual  present  interest  payments,  but 
whether  or  not  the  revenues  of  the  Au- 
thority are  and  will  be  sufficient  to  pay 
all  overhead  charges.  The  analysis  on 
page  19  of  tho  1940  Annual  Report  shows 
that  these  revenues,  on  a  liquidation 
basis,  are  sufficient  to  provide  a  return 
of  3.6  percent  on  T.  V.  A.'s  power  in- 
vestment. This  percentage  certainly  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  of  money  to  the  Federal 
Government.  If  Mr,  Bennion  would  ana- 
lyze the  true  overall  T.  V.  A.  figures 
closely  and  be  fair  in  his  analysis,  he 
could  only  state  that  the  T.  V.  A.  is  a 
completely  self-liquidating  project  which 
will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation 
1  cent. 

In  addition,  T.  V.  A.  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1941,  paid  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars  in  tax 
equivalents  to  counties  and  States.  This 
sum,  together  with  the  tax  and  tax 
equivalent  payments  of  the  distributing 
agencies  buying  T.  V.  A.  wholesale  power. 
Increases  the  total  tax  payments  to  more 
than  $3,200,000.  This  sum  is  practically 
the  same  as  the  taxes  formerly  paid  by 
the  private  owners  to  municipalities, 
coimtles,  and  States,  when  these  electri- 
cal properties  were  under  private  owner- 
ship. 

The  $693,000  tax  loss  referred  to  in 
his  statement  as  coming  from  Gtovemor 
Cooper  represents  loss  of  franchise  taxes 
formerly  levied  against  the  private  com- 
panies. New  business  brought  into  the 
T.  V.  A.  territory  as  a  result  of  the  new 
low-rate  policy  compensates  for  this  so- 
called  loss.  What  Mr.  Bennion  really 
states  is  that  the  total  tax  loss  amounts 
to  $693,000.  This  tax  situation,  which  he 
mentions,  was  of  so  little  consequence 
that  the  Tennessee  Legislature  has  re- 
cently adjourned  without  passing  any 
remedial  legislation  covering  this  item. 
I  doubt  that  there  has  been  any  tax  loss 
sustained,  and  if  it  has.  It  is  a  very  small 
amount,  and  in  no  way  compares  with 
the  annual  savings  made  in  the  electric 
bills  of  some  $7,600,000  in  the  State  of 


Tennessee  alone.  The  savings  in  the  dis- 
trict I  represent  In  Mississippi  amount 
to  more  than  $2,000,000  a  year  compared 
to  the  rates  the  private  power  company 
was  charging  us  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Bennion  criticism  as  to  capital 
costs  and  taxes  is  directed  at  the  whole- 
sale agency  in  an  attempt  to  show  sub- 
sidy. He  ignores  the  distributing  agen- 
cies which  retail  electricity  at  yard- 
stick rates.  Such  an  analysis  is  dis- 
tinctly unfair,  as  he  fails  to  mention  the 
agencies  whose  rates  he  attacks.  The 
distributing  agencies,  whose  rates  he  dis- 
likes, in  the  fiscal  year  1940  earned  a  net 
income  of  $6,000,000,  on  an  $80,000,000 
average  investment.  After  taxes  and  full 
depreciation  allowance,  this  represents  a 
7*72  percent  return  for  a  starting  business. 

These  distributing  agencies  purchased 
wholesale  power  from  the  T.  V.  A.  at 
prices  conceded  to  be  on  a  level  with 
private  power  generating  costs. 

It  is  the  distributing  agencies  which 
serve  their  consumers  at  the  yardstick 
rates,  but  he  ignores  them  completely,  al- 
though making  an  attack  on  my  tables, 
which  clearly  set  out  savings  based  on  the 
sale  prices  of  the  distributing  agencies. 
These  distributing  agencies  purchase 
wholesale  current  from  the  T.  V.  A.  at 
prices  at  least  equal  to  or  above  the  prices 
that  the  private  companies  are  selling 
similar  current.  I  have  on  several  oc- 
casions placed  these  comparative  figures 
in  the  Record  and  they  are  available  for 
Mr.  Bennion's  inspection.  On  this  point 
there  is  substantial  agreement,  and  In 
fact  the  power  companies  Introduced  wit- 
nesses In  the  T.  V.  A.  hearings  who  sus- 
tained this  fact.  Any  fair-sized  munici- 
pality can  generate  power  at  a  cost  within 
1  or  2  mills  of  the  price  which  T.  V.  A. 
sells  wholesale  power.  Therefore,  T.  V.  A. 
wholesale  rates  are  removed  from  any 
factual  discussion,  as  the  private  power 
companies  operate  on  practically  even 
terms  with  the  wholesale  prices  of  the 
T.  V.  A. 

THE  JOKXB 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  wholesale 
operations  form  a  self-liquidating  proj- 
ect, and  are  therefore  not  subsidized. 
However,  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of 
Mr,  Bennion's  analysis,  let  us  remove  this 
allegation  from  the  argument,  and  start 
from  the  city  gate.  The  cost  up  to  this 
point  will  be  approximately  the  same 
whether  wholesale  service  is  rendered  by 
a  private  company  or  the  T.  V.  A,  There- 
fore the  adequacy  of  the  yardstick  rates  Is 
determined  by  costs  and  profits  between 
the  city  gate  and  the  consumers  meter. 
Just  remember  that  T,  V  A.  is  selling  this 
power  wholesale,  at  an  average  of  4.51 
mills  a  kilowatt-hour,  and  that  the  Re- 
publican administration,  under  which 
Mr.  Bennion  served  sold  it  to  the  private 
power  interests  at  an  average  of  less  than 
2.4  mills  a  kilowatt-hour.  That  is  what 
he  would  call  sound  business. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1940, 106  munici- 
palities and  cooperatives  distributed 
T.  V.  A.  power  to  their  consumers  at  a 
rate  saving  of  over  $9,000,000  per  year  in 
comparison  with  recent  former  rates. 
Tliese  retailing  projects  during  this  same 
year  earned  a  combined  net  income  ex- 
ceeding  $4,000,000,   under   an   average 
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wholesale  rate  of  about  4.5  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour.  If  this  aver&ge  wholesale 
rate  had  been  increased  practically  50 
I)ercent,  then  some  agencies  could  have 
still  maintained  the  yardstick  rates  and 
would  have  made  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  net.  In  this  same  year 
Tupelo,  Miss.,  had  net  earnings  equal  to 
26  percent  of  Its  gross  income.  If  the 
wholesale  rate  to  Tupelo  had  been  in- 
creased 40  percent,  Tupelo's  net  earnings 
would  have  been  12  percent  of  the  gross 
revenues.  These  facts  and  figures  show 
the  relative  unimportance  of  the  whole- 
sale rate  in  the  distribution  picture,  as 
these  large  percentage  differences  in  the 
wholesale  price  amounts  to  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  a  cent  per  kilowatt-hour.  The 
Joke  in  the  Bennion  submission  lies  in  ig- 
noring distribution  and  concentrating  his 
entire  attack  on  a  cost  component  which 
could  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  con- 
sumer price,  and  would  normally  ap- 
proach zero  if  the  private  companies  sold 
electricty  wholesale  to  municipalities  at 
the  same  prices  they  sell  to  each  other. 

R.  X.  A.  CRITICISM 

Mr.  Bennion  made  the  statement  that 
'Testimony  of  R.  E.  A.  officials  indicate 
that  the  average  rate  was  about  5.7  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour  against  an  average 
rate  for  the  entire  utility  industry  for 
1939  of  1.9  cents  per  kilowatt-hour."  He 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the  maxi- 
mum rate  to  the  farmers  in  the  T.  V.  A. 
area  is  4  cents  a  kilowatt-hour  for  the 
first  50  kilowatt-hours  a  month  and  that 
it  scales  down  to  4  mills  a  kilowatt-hour, 
and  that  these  rates  include  payments  to 
amortize  Investments  In  the  lines.  As 
soon  as  they  are  paid  out  the  rates  will 
be  reduced.  Private  power  companies 
never  amortize. 

Besides,  inquiry  develops  that  no  such 
testimony  was  given  as  that  to  which  he 
refers.  Mr.  Bennion  arrived  at  these  fig- 
ures from  computations  of  doubtful  accu- 
racy, based  on  a  very  limited  number  of 
R.  E.  A.  projects  published  in  the  Direc- 
tory of  Electric  Utilities  in  the  United 
States,  1940.  Such  averages  are  not  fair 
representation,  and  should  not  be  used, 
for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  The  service 
period  of  R.  E.  A.  projects  are  too  short 
to  represent  full  utilization  development; 
(2)  the  average  quoted  rate  of  the  pri- 
vate companies  include  suburban  con- 
sumers in  the  rural  classification;  (3) 
R.  E.  A.  rates  Include  items  not  Included 
in  the  rates  of  the  other  cited  utilities. 
The  facts  on  these  three  items  will  now 
be  given. 

t.  X.  A.  FACTS 

First.  The  average  time  which  rural 
consumers  have  been  served  on  R.  E.  A.- 
financed  lines  is  only  1.2  years  compared 
with  an  average  of  more  than  9.6  years 
for  such  consumers  on  the  lines  of  other 
electric  utilities.  Assuming  both  classes 
of  utilities  render  service  In  comparable 
territory  under  comparable  conditions— 
which  Is  not  the  case— the  difference  In 
average  length  of  service  alone  would 
result  in  a  larger  proportion  of  minimum 
bill  consumers  and  a  lower  average  use 
per  consumer  on  R.  E.  A.-financed  lines. 
These  facts  operate  to  materially  In- 
crease the  average  rate  per  kilowatt- 


hour  for  R.  E.  A.-financed  systems  even 
though  they  operate  under  identically  the 
same  rate  schedules  as  the  other  utilities. 
Larger  average  use  with  the  resultant 
lower  average  rates  will  accrue  to  R.  E.  A.- 
financed  lines  with  the  passing  of  time, 
as  consumers  purchase  appliances  and 
realize  economies  in  the  use  of  electricity. 
The  older  R.  E.  A.-financed  systems  have 
higher  average  consumptions  and  lower 
average  rates  per  kilowatt -hour  than  the 
younger  systems,  the  differences  In  the 
average  running  as  high  as  60  kilowatt- 
hours  per  month  in  average  use  and  3 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour  in  average  rates. 
Temporarily  high  average  rates  per  kilo- 
watt-hour for  the  youthful  R.  E.  A.- 
financed  systems  therefore  do  not  indi- 
cate relatively  high  typical  electric  bills. 
The  latest  available  statistics  on 
densities  on  rural  lines  of  electric  utilities 
other  than  R.  E.  A.-financed  systems 
indicate  that  2.6  percent  of  "rural  con- 
sumers" were  served  by  utilities  which 
reported  over  20  "rural  consumers"  per 
mile;  39  percent  were  served  by  utilities 
which  reported  over  10  "rural  consumers" 
per  mile;  and  only  3  percent  were  served 
by  utilities  which  reported  2.5  or  less 
rural  consumers  per  mile.  Such  densi- 
ties definitely  indicate  service  in  sub- 
urban areas  rather  than  rural  areas  as 
commonly  understood  In  the  United 
States.  They  are  what  are  known  as 
city  farmers,  who  live  "In  the  edge  of 
town." 

The  majority  of  consumers  on  R.  E.  A. 
financed  systems  are  dirt  farmers  living 
in  areas  where  the  density  per  mile  is 
low.  The  other  electric  utilities  serve 
suburban  gentleman  farmers,  and  call 
them  rural  consumers.  In  some  instances 
these  utilities,  following  census  defini- 
tions, report  all  consumers  living  In  com- 
munities of  less  than  2.500  population  as 
rural  consumers.  These  differences  are 
reflected  In  the  density  per  mile,  aver- 
age use  per  consumer,  ability  to  pay,  the 
average  revenue  per  consumer,  and  other 
factors  and  thus  do  not  permit  a  ready 
comparison  of  rates  and  service  between 
R.  E.  A.-financed  systems  and  rural  con- 
sumers of  other  electric  utilities. 

With  proper  allowances  for  all  of  these 
factors  a  difference  in  the  overall  average 
rate  per  kilowatt-hour  of  as  much  as  50 
percent  in  favor  of  rural  consumers  of 
electric  utilities  other  than  R.  E.  A.- 
financed  systems  would  not  be  unfavor- 
able to  R.  E.  A.  lines,  and  even  Mr.  Ben- 
nion did  not  claim  these  differentials. 

The  average  rate  per  kilowatt-hour  for 
R.  E.  A.-financed  lines  covers,  in  addition 
to  all  the  usual  costs,  several  important 
Items  not  Included  in  the  average  rate 
per  kilowatt-hour  for  other  electric  utili- 
ties. On  R.  E.  A.-financed  systems  the 
consumers  are  purchasing  the  plant  on  a 
25-year  amortization  plan  and  these  con- 
sumers, unlike  rural  consumers  on 
the  lines  of  most  private  utilities,  were 
not  required  to  make  a  large  initial  con- 
tribution of  capital  for  building  the  line 
or  to  guarantee  a  minimum  monthly  or 
annual  payment  for  extended  periods  of 
time.  "These  items  account  for  from  16 
to  35  percent  difference  in  average  rates 
with  at  least  16  percent  of  the  difference 


attributable  to  the  amortization  require- 
ment alone. 

*.  K.  A.  9ATMnm 

Mr.  Bennion  added  another  inaccurate 
statement  when  he  wrote: 

It  may  be  pcintad  out  that  acccrdlng  to 
the  latest  Budget  of  the  United  Sutes  Oov- 
ernment.  In  spite  of  the  rates  these  coopera- 
tives are  charging,  they  are  having  grera  diffi- 
culty to  pay  their  way.  because,  though  they 
borrowed  up  to  June  30,  IMO,  WTO.OOO.OOO.  the 
Budget  estimates  that  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  they  will  pay  into  the  Treaaxory  tl8,000 
In  interest,  and  972.000  as  repayment  of 
principal. 

To  correct  such  an  erroneous  implica- 
tion it  is  necessary  to  insert  at  this  point 
the  facts  which  I  have  developed  by  in- 
quiries. 

Less  than  2  percent  of  total  repay- 
ments made  by  R.  E.  A.  borrowers  has 
been  sent  to  the  Treasury.  Ignorance 
is  the  only  excuse  for  such  a  gross  mis- 
use of  data.  No  reasonable  presentation 
of  facts  would  imply  that  a  new  business 
should  make  interest  and  principal  pay- 
ments before  the  lines  were  constructed 
and  energized  or  that  the  measure  of 
interest  and  principal  payments  of  R.  E. 
A.  financed  systems  Is  R.  E.  A.  payments 
to  the  Treasury.  The  facts  as  of  June 
30.  1940.  as  reported  by  R.  E.  A.  are  as 
follows : 


Allotments 

Miles,  loan  contract  esti- 
mate  

Consumers,  loan  contract 
estimate 

Funds  advanced 

Miles  weighted  construc- 
tion  

Miles  energized __.. 

Consumers  connected . 


«26e,  748.  614 

253.189 

856.182 
«220.  513.  614 

241.493 

233.  166 
567, 098 


Amounts  due  from  borrow- 
ers  


»4.  489.  746  68 


Interest- - 
Principal. 


2.  346,  393  33 
2,143,356.35 


Amounts   paid   by    borrow- 
ers from  revenues 


Interest — — .. ._.«. 

Principal 

Paid  within  30  days 

Borrowers  not  paid  within 
30  days 

Amounts  not  paid  within 
30  days 

Borrowers  with  advance 
payments 

Amount  of  advance  pay- 
ments  


»4,  905.  937.  01 

2,  520. 343  la 

2,358,  921  66 

26. 672.  23 


as 

•79,  837.  01 

aa 

$496.  025.  34 

Thus  with  only  66  percent  of  the  con- 
sumers anticipated  under  the  $269,748.- 
614  allotment  actually  connected — some 
of  them  for  less  than  1  month — the  R. 
E.  A.  financed  systems  have  paid  nearly 
$5,000,000  from  revenues.  Payments 
were  made  to  the  R.  P.  C.  from  which 
R.  E.  A.  has  secured  a  large  portion  of 
its  funds,  and  not  to  the  Treasury. 

Another  misuse  of  data  is  the  following 
Bennion  statement: 

Sixty  percent  of  the  farmers  in  Permsyl- 
vanla  have  electric  service  against  10  percent 
for  Tennessee  and  20  percent  in  Mississippi. 
The  T.  V.  A.  with  all  of  Its  subsidies,  has  not 
equaled  the  record  of  Xhi  privaU  utUitles  In. 
Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  Bennlon,  If  he  so  desired,  could 
have  found  the  facts  from  the  data  pub- 
lished by  his  own  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute Report  on  Farm  Electrification,  pub- 
Ushed  February  27, 1941.  which  I  present 

In  toble  2. 

Table  2 


Itan 

Penn 

»yl- 

Tania 

Ten 
ncssM 

Missis- 
sippi 

Namberoffarms,  Apr.  1,1M0. 

Farms  electrified: 

Dec  31   1934 

ie0,027 

Ptreent 
23.6 
71.4 

1.7 
1L» 

347,617 

Percent 

3.9 

17.1 

IS.  4 

16.0 

»i,oe2 

PerutU 
1.0 

Dec.  31  1940 

Farms  electrified  by  Rur»l 
Electrification  .\dministra 
tion.  Dec.  31,  1940 

Farms  not  eleotrifled  Dec  31, 
1934,  electrified  by   Rural 
Electrification  Administra- 
tion  

ia7 

8.4 

8.S 

The  other  2.5  percent  in  Mississippi 
were  electrified  through  T.  V.  A.  before 
the  R.  E.  A.  entered  the  field. 

This  table  shows,  without  allowance 
for  R.  E.  A.  stitmulating  effect,  that  the 
Authority  has  been  as  effective  In  elec- 
trifying farms  In  Pennsylvania  as  it  has 
in  Tennessee  and  Mississippi. 

Thus  if  Mr.  Bennion's  figures  demon- 
strate anything,  it  is  the  failure  of  utili- 
ties other  than  the  R.  E.  A.  financed 
systems  to  develop  rural  areas  com- 
parable to  those  found  in  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi;  not  the  failure  of  R.  E.  A. 
to  accomplish  results  comparable  to 
those  of  private  utilities. 

Tltn  KSASONS 

Again.  Mr.  Bennlon.  in  one  of  his  foot- 
notes, states  in  effect  that  the  weighted 
average  rate  is  favorable  to  the  public 
plants  because  of  the  domlnatory  In- 
fluence of  three  large  west -coast  munici- 
pal s]rstems  with  rates  lower  than  the 
average.  This  inference  does  not  tell 
the  full  story.  The  fact  is  that  the 
weighted  average  rate  is  unfavorable  to 
the  private  companies  because  of  the  ex- 
cessively high  rates  in  numerous  New 
England  and  North  Atlantic  States 
served  by  the  private  companies,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  low  rates  of  the  Pacific  coast 
public  plants.  The  dominating  influence 
of  48  eastern  cities  of  50.000  population 
or  over  in  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion New  England  and  North  Atlantic 
geographic  divisions,  with  rates  exceed- 
ing the  average,  shows  up  in  such  an 
average.  Naturally,  Mr.  Beimlon  leaves 
out  all  reference  to  high  private  utility 
rates. 

TAZSB  AMD  BOltDD  DIST 

Mr.  Beimion  makes  this  statement, 
*Xow  taxes  resulting  from  •  •  ♦  leav- 
ing to  private  enterprise  the  business  it 
can  perform  outweighs  the  influence  of 
electric  rates."  He  follows  with  a  table 
comparing  Tupelo,  Miss.,  and  Lock  Ha- 
ven, Pa.,  bond  and  tax  figures.  His  mo- 
tive is  to  attempt  to  prove  that  public 
plants  symbolize  high  taxes  and  private 
plants  low  taxes.  His  statement  and 
submitted  proof  are  meaningless  and  de- 
ceptive if  not  fraudulent.  In  the  first 
place,  his  table  contains  a  substantial 
error.  Secondly,  the  private  electrical 
utility  Is  not  a  private  business  either  in 
law  or  in  fact.  In  the  third  place,  no 
discussion  is  offered  as  to  tax  and  bonded 
delft  comparisons. 


His  table  contains  a  gross  error  as  to 
the  bonded  debt  per  capita  for  Lock 
Haven,  Pa.  His  tabular  figure  is  $17.63. 
From  Moody's  Governments  and  Munici- 
pals, 1941,  and  the  State  and  Municipal 
Compendium,  published  by  the  William 
B.  Dana  Co.,  I  find  that  the  gross  bonded 
debt  of  Lock  Haven  Is  $372,500.  This 
town's  preliminary  1940  population  fig- 
ure is  10,799.  Prom  these  two  figures  it 
can  be  seen  that  Lock  Haven's  bonded 
debt  per  capita  is  $34.53  instead  of  $17.63, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Bennlon. 

There  are  many  considerations  outside 
of  power  plants  and  distribution  which 
govern  municipal  bonded  debt.  A  great 
deal  could  be  said  on  this  subject  and  de- 
tail after  detail  given.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  and  to  summarize  the  mumclpal 
bonded  debt  Is  controlled  by  the  topo- 
graphic lay-out  of  the  city,  and  the  quan- 
tity, quality,  and  type  of  service  rendered 
by  the  municipality  for  other  functions 
besides  power  and  the  type  and  quality 
of  municipal  government.  The  follow- 
ing cities  served  by  private  companies 
have  per  capita  bonded  debt  as  follows, 
compared  to  Tupelo: 


Ott7 

Oross  bonded 
debt 

Per  capita 

debt  '-•cm- 

pared  to 

Tupelo 

New  York  City 

$2, 650,  402,  608 
85,  .Wa.  126 

321,379,245 
76, 044, 000 
5fl,  131,000 

613, 4S0,  300 

PerceiU 
higher 
53.5.0 

Pittsburjth,  Pa 

ChicsRO,  III  ................. 

127.5 
67.3 

St.  Loui.-!,  Mo 

New  Orleans,  La......... 

66.3 
6f..2 

Philadelphia,  Pa  ............ 

461.0 

Above  data  from  National  Municipal  Review.  June 
30,  1940,  p.  396 

These  private-utility  cities  have  very 
much  higher  per  capita  debt  than  Tupelo. 
If  I  had  used  the  method  of  Mr.  Bennlon, 
I  could  have  presented  the  data  above 
without  description  or  qualification.  The 
facts  are  that  these  high  debts  are  largely 
due  to  the  reasons  I  have  given  previously. 
Such  facts  collapse  the  Bennion  infer- 
ence that  public  plants  bring  high  debts. 
He  Ignores  all  reference  to  revenue  bonds. 

Different  cities  have  different  assess- 
ment ratios,  based  on  true  values.  These 
ratios  vary  from  37  percent  to  100  per- 
cent. The  only  true  tax  comparison  can 
be  made  by  adjusting  the  used  tax  rate 
to  the  basis  of  100-percent  true  value. 
The  comparative  tax  rates  of  301  Ameri- 
can cities  in  1940  have  been  made  by  the 
Detroit  Bureau  of  Governmental  Re- 
search and  published  in  the  Municipal 
Review  for  December  1940,  page  792,  re- 
duced to  a  100-percent  adjusted  rate. 
From  this  publication  it  can  be  seen  that 
cities  having  municipal  power  plants 
rank  favorably  in  this  listing.  Again 
this  is  not  a  complete  measure,  as  the 
tax  and  debt  situation  is  governed  by 
the  over-all  factors  I  have  given. 

I  have  answered  all  of  the  various 
points  presented  by  Mr.  Bennlon  in  his 
attempt  to  challenge  my  overcharge 
tables.  His  approaches  were  by  indirec- 
tion, and  I  have  met  these  approaches 
squarely.  As  no  direct  approach  was 
made  against  the  accuracy  of  these  tables, 
they  stand  untouched,  as  representing 
the  overcharges  paid  by  the  American 
electric  consumers,  compared  to  actual 
"at  cost"  yardstick  rates.    Therefore,  in 


the  light  of  my  answer,  Mr.  Bennion's 
article  is  nothing  more  than  a  check  on 
my  conclusion  by  the  spokesman  of  the 
private  power  companies. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  American 
consumers  of  electricity  were  over- 
charged more  than  $1,000,000,000  for 
their  lights  and  power  hi  1940.  as  shown 
by  the  tables  attached  to  my  remarks  on 
February  12,  of  which  these  utility  prop- 
agandists so  loudly  complain. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  develop 
the  water  pwwer  of  this  Nation  and  get 
it  distributed  at  rates  based  upon  the 
costs  of  generation,  transmission,  and 
distribution,  so  as  to  force  reduction  of 
light  and  power  rates  to  then-  proper 
levels  in  every  locality  throughout  this 
broad  land,  in  order  to  make  every  com- 
munity in  America  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live. 


Strikes    Are    Sabotaging   the    Country's 
Defense  Preparations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

or  vntGiNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 


Wednesday.  March  26, 1941 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr,  Speaker, 
as  strikes  against  the  defense  of  our 
country  continue  to  increase,  and  as  the 
stoppages  in  production  of  arms  becomes 
more  frequent  and  more  ominous,  I  again 
call  attention  to  the  series  of  speeches  I 
have  made  to  the  House  on  the  subject 
of  strikes  in  defense  Industries  and  the 
amendments  which  I  have  repeatedly 
offered — and  which  have  been  repeatedly 
defeated — that  would  have  prohibited 
the  prevailing  racket  that  compels  free 
American  citizens  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
labor  union  in  order  to  work  for  their 
country. 

How  much  longer  will  the  American 
people  complacently  permit  the  manufac- 
ture of  vital  munitions,  planes,  ani  ships 
to  be  delayed  and  hampered  by  strikes 
called  by  labor  leaders  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  Americans  to  pay  tribute  to  labor 
unions  for  the  right  to  work  as  freemen? 

How  long  will  the  boys  you  have  drafted 
at  $30  a  month  be  compelled  to  wait  for 
guns  and  powder  and  trucks  and  planes, 
in  order  that  racketeers  may  ply  their 
nefarious  practices  of  extorting  fees  from 
American  citizens  in  return  for  the  right 
to  work  for  a  country  that  calls  Itself  a 
democracy? 

How  long  before  the  American  people 
will  realize  the  deadly  parallel  between 
what  happened  in  France  and  what  is 
happening  In  America  today?  Let  us  see 
that  the  awakening  is  not  too  late. 

On  November  25, 1  made  the  following 
statement  on  the  floor  of  this  House : 

STRIKES    ARC    PRZVKNTINa   PROPXR   OPEBATION  Or 
OU^  DEFENSE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  echo  and  enlarge  upon  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  |Mr. 
Cox  J.    We  all  know  about  these  strikes  that 
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are  preventing  the  proper  operation  of  our 
defense  program,  and  I  want  to  talk  about 
two  of  these  situations  for  a  very  few  min- 
utes. Now,  take  the  Vultee  strike.  That 
concern  has  the  sole  contract  for  the  produc- 
tion of  training  planes  to  train  the  boys  that 
this  Congress  has  conscripted  Into  the  serv- 
ice of  their  country.  Now,  that  In  Itself  Is 
pretty  serious.  Let  us  see  what  caused  that 
strike.  We  now  have  the  official  statement 
from  the  Attorney  General  that  behind  that 
strike  Is  the  "red"  hand  of  communism.  I 
echo  the  words  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Cox].  What  Is  this  Congress, 
that  is  charged  with  respcnslbility,  going  to 
do  about  it?  How  do  a  few  "red"  Commu- 
nists manage  to  stop  the  entire  production 
of  training  airplanes  for  this  country  In  its 
emergency? 

Mr.  GossETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Gossett.  The  Congress  is  now  coming 
In  for  some  lambasting,  it  seems,  and  I  want 
to  ask  the  gentleman  whether  he  does  not 
feel  that  the  executive  and  administrative 
agencies  of  this  Government  have  not  the 
power  and  the  responsibility  to  deal  Immedi- 
ately with  this  situation. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia.  In  all  fairness,  I 
am  not  svire  that  they  have.  I  am  not  sure 
there  Is  svifficient  legislation  on  the  books  to 
do  the  business. 

Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia.  1  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman briefly. 

Mr.  Cox.  But  does  not  the  gentleman  rec- 
ognize the  responsibility  upon  the  heads  of 
Government  at  least  to  express  disapproval  of 
what  is  going  on? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia.  I  would  wish  they 
would  do  60,  but  coming  back  t^  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  Congress,  which  was  what 
I  was  getting  aroimd  to,  how  do  a  handful  of 
"red"  Communists  manage  to  disrupt  and  In- 
terfere with  the  entire  program  of  this  Nation 
for  planes  to  train  the  boys  you  have  con- 
scripted Into  service?  How  do  they  do  it? 
They  do  It  because  they  are  members  of  a 
labor  organization,  and  under  the  cloak  and 
under  the  protection  of  that  radical  labor 
organization  they  are  able  to  Interfere  with 
and  stop  the  program  of  defense  of  this 
country. 

"nien  you  will  ask,  How  does  any  minority 
labor  union  exert  such  a  power?  How  can 
the  C.  I.  O.  or  any  other  labor  union  say  to 
140,000,000  people.  "You  shall  not  build  air- 
planes to  train  the  boys  you  have  conscripted 
Into  service"?  Because  there  Is  a  law  known 
ao  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  which 
stands  behind  and  protects  the  activities  of 
labor  unions,  which  time  and  time  again,  by 
Its  ukase,  has  said  to  the  employers  of  this 
country,  "You  shall  not  discharge  a  Com- 
munist from  your  organization."  Time  and 
again  that  has  happened,  and  I  can  cite  you 
the  cases  where  they  have  said  that.  I  can 
cite  you  a  case  decided  In  the  last  90  days 
where  the  Labor  Board  has  said  to  an  execu- 
tive of  the  New  York  Times,  "You  cannot 
fire  your  confidential  secretary  because  she  Is 
a  Commiinlst." 

So  they  operate  under  the  protection  of 
labor  unions,  and  the  labor  unions,  In  turn, 
operate  under  the  protection  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

Under  whose  protection  does  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  come?  It  comes 
through  this  Congress  It  comes  through  us 
who  have  put  it  Into  effect  and  have  not 
seen  to  Its  proper  administration  and 
amendment. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  brings  us  right 
straight  back  to  the  proposition  of  where 
this  trouble  lies.  We  cannot  lay  it  on  the 
administration.  We  cannot  lay  It  on  the 
labor  unions.    We  cannot  lay  It  on  the  Com- 


munists. It  comes  straight  back  to  our 
door,  and  I  repeat  the  question.  What  aie 
we  going  to  do  about  It? 

Now,  let  MB  consider  the  aluminum  strike 
for  a  moment.  One  of  those  strikes,  I  am 
informed,  has  been  going  on  for  a  month, 
delaying  the  production  of  aluminum.  An- 
other strike,  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  Just  told  you,  occurred  in  the 
last  few  days  because  one  man  would  not 
pay  tribute  to  a  labor  union. 

Now,  he  has  paid  that  tribute  but  stUl 
the  strike  goes  on  because  he  has  not  been 
discharged.  You  will  recall  that  In  the  last 
60  days  this  Congress  was  called  upon  for 
an  authorization  of  $25,000,000  to  Increase 
the  facilities  of  the  T.  V.  A.  at  the  request 
of  the  Defense  Commission.  Why?  Because 
we  were  informed  that  In  our  defense  pro- 
gram if  a  bottleneck  ever  came  in  that  work 
It  was  going  to  come  in  the  production  of 
aluminum,  because  we  were  Informed  that 
it  requlies  5,000  pounds  of  finished  alu- 
minum for  every  airplane,  much  to  my 
astonishment.  We  were  Informed  that  we 
must  have  additional  power  at  the  T.  V.  A. 
In  order  to  produce  that  aluminum. 

Now,  does  it  strike  you  as  significant  that 
this  little  handful  of  radical  "reds"  in  these 
various  key  matters  have  been  able  to  abso- 
lutely stop  the  production-  of  necessary  and 
essential  materials  in  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  that  this  country  has  to  deal 
with? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  concluded.  I  just  urge 
the  Congress  again  to  wake  up  and  get  out  of 
the  class  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  let  us  do 
something  about  it.      [Applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment from  the  Vultee  Co..  as  to  the  situation 
In  regard  to  their  plant: 

"Failure  to  reach  a  settlement  of  the  strike 
at  the  VvUtee  aircraft  plant.  Downey,  Calif.,  Is 
due  solely  to  the  refusal  of  C.  I.  O.  negotiators 
to  protect  national-defense  production  by 
agreeing  to  an  arbitration  clause  in  the  pro- 
posed contract. 

"No  question  of  wages,  hours,  or  working 
conditions  remains  between  the  company  and 
the  union.  Pull  agreement  has  been  reached 
on  those  points. 

"The  company,  however,  insists  that  for  the 
term  of  the  profjosed  contract — 2  years — any 
differences  arising  between  the  company  and 
the  union  should  be  adjusted  by  arbitration 
in  case  agreement  by  negotiation  falls. 

"Union  officials,  however,  have  refused  to 
accept  the  arbitration  clause.  They  Insist 
on  full  freedom  to  strike  in  case  of  failure  to 
reach  a  settlement  by  negotiation  within  5 
days. 

"The  2-year  period  of  the  proposed  contract 
covers  the  term  of  operations  that  will  be 
necessary  for  Vultee  to  turn  out  basic  train- 
ing planes  contracted  for  by  the  Army  Air 
Corps  and  the  fighter  planes  tmder  contract 
by  the  British  Purchasing  Commission. 

"The  company  submits  that  during  this 
period  of  Intensive  production  for  national 
defense,  public  Interest — even  more  than  any 
Interest  of  the  company — demands  that  Its 
aircraft  production  be  protected  against  arbi- 
trary strikes.  Such  protection  would  be  af- 
forded by  the  proposed  arbitration  agree- 
ment. 

"The  right  to  strike  for  better  wages  and 
working  conditions  Is,  of  course,  a  prerogative 
of  labor.  But  for  union  leadership  to  insist 
on  reserving  a  right  to  strike  during  the 
period  of  a  contract  can  mean  only  one  thing 
in  the  opinion  of  the  company.  It  means 
that  the  union  desires  to  reserve  an  op- 
portunity further  to  Impede  the  progress  of 
our  national -defense  program. 

"The  question  of  granting  that  right  is  one 
which  no  company  engaged  in  defense  pro- 
duction should  be  permitted  to  decide.  That 
decision  should  rest  with  the  Government 
and  the  people." 


On  January  24,  1941,  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing speech  on  the  floor  of  this  House: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
favor  the  objectives  of  this  bill,  and  I  expect 
to  support  it.  I  think  we  must  all  realize 
that  when  this  war  Is  over,  whether  we  get 
into  It  or  not.  the  world  tonnage  is  going  to 
be  so  reduced  that  additional  tonnage  con- 
structed by  this  country  will  be  very  welcome. 

I  think  we  need  speed  In  this  program  aa 
we  need  speed  In  every  program  of  national 
defense.  With  this  end  in  view,  I  have  in 
mind  to  offer  an  amendment  to  this  bill  when 
It  is  read  for  amendment  which  I  think  will 
be  helpful  not  only  in  speeding  productloa 
here  but,  if  adopted  in  other  appropriation 
billE.  will  be  helpful  in  speeding  production 
there,  and  at  the  same  time  will  ellmmaie 
one  of  the  most,  un-American  and  reprehensi- 
ble practices  I  know  of.  I  speak  of  the  piac- 
tice  that  prevails  today  in  the  construction 
of  every  cantonment  in  the  United  Slau-s, 
where  before  a  man  can  go  to  work  under 
a  defense  project  for  his  covmtry  he  must  pay 
a  Uibute  arbitrarily  fixed  by  a  labor  union. 
I  have  talked  to  a  great  many  Members  of 
the  House  on  this  subject,  and  they  Lave 
said  something  ought  to  be  done  about  it. 
Every  Ume  I  suggest  doing  something  about 
it.  however,  about  as  far  as  Z  can  get  is  that 
somebody  suggesu  that  that  is  not  the  nght 
thing— that  we  had  better  do  something  else. 
I  think  the  way  to  do  this  thing  is  to  do  it 
effectively,  and  tt.e  most  effective  way  1  can 
think  of  doing  it  is  to  put  a  limitation  upon 
every  defense  appropriation  providing  ihit 
no  part  of  this  appropriation  may  be  Uf^ed 
where  any  condition  of  employment  requires 
a  person  to  belong  or  not  to  belong  to  a  labor 
union. 

I  expect  specific  Instai-ces  have  come  to 
your  attention  as  to  abuses  of  this  nature. 
I  am  going  to  cite  a  few  right  In  my  own 
district.  I  notice  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  J  Mr.  FrrzPATRicK|  has  Just  arrived  on 
the  fioor.  Two  of  his  constituents  were  in 
my  oace  yesterday.  They  were  men  who 
belonged  to  a  imion  in  good  standing  and 
had  their  cards  with  them.  They  wanted  to 
go  to  work  at  Fort  Belvoir  where  painters  are 
needed,  yet  they  were  not  permitted  to  do  so. 
I  can  cite  you  many  instances.  The  other 
day  there  came  to  my  attention  the  case  of 
three  or  four  common  laborers  in  my  distrkt. 
We  have  all  betjj  sympathetic  with  their  con- 
ditions. In  the  last  few  years  we  have  given 
them  W.  P.  A.  help  and  have  tried  to  create 
Jobs  for  them.  This  cantonment  building 
creates  Jobs,  but  these  constituents  of  mine 
who  were  Just  common  laborers  wanted  to  get 
a  Job  digging  a  ditch,  but  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  handle  a  pick  or  a  shovel  imtll  they 
paid  to  the  common  laborers'  union  a  fee 
of  $23. 

I  have  a  painters'  union  In  my  town.  In 
the  suburbs  of  that  town  is  Fort  Belvoir. 
This  painters'  union  is  a  regularly  chartered 
A.  F.  of  L.  union.  Their  initiation  fee  is  950. 
The  Initiation  fee  in  Washington,  I  am  told. 
Is  9150.  What  happens?  Why,  the  big  boys 
in  Washington  Just  go  down  there  and  by 
main  strength  and  awkwardness  take  control 
of  Jurisdiction  In  a  cantonment  in  Virginia 
which  is  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Alexandria 
Painters'  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  things  the  Members 
all  agree  are  nut  right.  No  man  ought  to  be 
compelled  either  to  Join  or  not  to  Join  any 
organization  In  order  to  work  for  his  country. 
[Applause.]     V/hat  happens? 

We  are  drafting  men  at  t31  a  month  and 
sending  them  to  these  cantonments  In  win- 
tertime. The  draft  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  says  that  men  may  not  be  put  Into 
those  camps  until  the  camps  are  completed. 
We  are  drawing  the  boys  in  day  after  day  and 
these  camps  are  not  ready  for  them.  Iliere 
are  instances  at  these  camps  where  the  mud 
is  knee  deep  and  where  the  men  are  boused 
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In  tents  and  where  everything  la  In  confusion. 
And  why?  What  18  the  natural  result  of  this 
I»actlce?  I  speak  of  a  mans  having  to  pay 
a  fee  to  work  for  hl»  country.  The  natural 
resxilt  la  that  men  go  there  who  are  Inex- 
perienced and  Incompetent.  They  pay  their 
fees,  work  for  a  week  or  so.  and  then  get 
flred.  As  a  consequence  there  Is  a  continual 
turn-over  of  labor  that  disrupts  the  whole 
organization.  I  can  cite  other  cases  that  have 
come  within  my  own  personal  knowledge  of 
men  who  have  been  engaged  In  their  particu- 
lar trades  for  years,  who  are  experts,  who  have 
come  here  and  been  compelled  to  Join  these 
uilons.  have  paid  their  Initiation  fees,  and 
after  a  couple  of  weeks'  work,  forsooth,  when 
they  have  earned  the  money  to  pay  the  tribute, 
for  some  unknown  reason  they  lose  their  Jobs, 
and  the  next  day  a  new  crop  comes  in. 

In  conclxision.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  expect  to 
offer  this  amendment  to  this  bill.  I  expect 
to  offer  it  to  every  appropriation  bill  that 
carries  money  for  national  defense.  I  agree 
with  everything  that  has  been  said  that  we 
should  have  general  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  some  of  you  may  know  the  difficulty 
I  have  encountered  In  getting  some  legisla- 
tion that  two-thirds  of  the  House  thought  was 
very  essential  on  labor  matters.  If  we  cannot 
do  It  In  one  way.  I  think  this  Ckingress  ought 
to  do  It  In  the  other  way  and  In  the  way  they 
absolutely  control — that  Is,  by  control  of  the 
purse.  I  shall  offer  this  amendment.  I  hope 
the  Committee  will  not  object  to  It.  I  think 
It  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  hope  It  will  be 
adopted. 

Again,  on  the  same  day,  January  24, 
1941, 1  offered  the  following  amendment 
to  the  pending  defense  appropriation  bill, 
which  wa3  defeated,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smttb  of  Virginia.  Itt.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the 
clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  SairrH  of  Vir- 
ginia: On  page  3,  after  line  4,  insert  'And 
provided  further.  That  no  part  of  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  paid  to  any  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  that  requires  as  a  condition 
of  employment  of  any  employee  that  he 
either  Join  or  not  Join  a  labor  union,  nor 
shall  any  part  of  this  appropriation  be  vised 
to  pay  directly  or  Indirectly  the  salary  or 
wages  of  any  person  who  advocates  or  be- 
longs to  any  organization  which  advocates 
the  duty,  necessity,  desirability,  or  propriety 
of  overthrowing  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment by  force  or  violence.'  " 

Mr.  Sm rm  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  Craibman.  Is  there  objection  to  tha 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
SMrm]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMrxH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Is  the  amendment  which  I  dlscxissed  in  gen- 
eral debate  and  which  you  have  heard  dis- 
cussed pro  and  con  In  general  debate  by 
others.  I  listened  with  Interest  to  the  re- 
marks of  my  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Ramspsck]  for  whom  I  have 
the  highest  respect  and  affection,  but  I  think 
he  totally  misconstrued  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered. 

He  made  the  statement.  If  I  recall  correctly, 
that  this  amendment  would  prevent  and  de- 
stroy labor  unions  In  defense  Industries. 
The  amendment  does  nothing  but  say  that 
no  man  who  wants  to  work  for  his  country 
In  this  time  shall  be  required  to  pay  tribute 
to  any  organization.  That  seems  a  proposi- 
tion that  no  one  ought  to  dispute.  I  caimot 
understand  why  the  members  of  the  Labor 
Committee,  who  have  told  us  so  often  of  their 
affection  for  the  laboring  man.  should  come 
to  this  floor  and  advocate  a  situation  which 
many  people  say  amounts  to  nothing  short 


of  a  "racket"  sanctioned  and  upheld  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  complaints  do  not  come 
from  employers.  They  come  from  the  man 
In  the  street,  the  laborer  who  for  10  long 
years  has  been  struggling  for  a  living,  through 
conditions  of  Nation-wide  unemployment. 

Now  that  this  manufactured  prosperity  has 
come  to  pass,  with  a  demand  for  his  services, 
he  goes  to  a  cantonment,  where  he  expects 
to  get  good  wages,  and  asks  for  a  Job.  He  Is 
told  by  the  employer,  "I  will  hire  you  If  the 
labor  union  will  let  me."  He  goes  to  the 
labor  union  and  Is  told.  "You  may  go  to  work 
If  you  pay  a  certain  fixed,  arbitrary  sum." 

I  am  Informed  reliably  that  In  my  district, 
for  a  common  laborer  to  dig  a  ditch,  before 
he  can  put  his  hand  on  a  pick  he  must  pay 
the  union  $23.  If  he  wants  to  be  a  painter,  I 
am  told  that  he  must  pay  the  union,  before 
he  can  put  his  hand  on  a  paint  brush,  $150. 

Mr.  Tabkr.  idr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  Tabxr.  a  common  laborer  here  In  the 
District,  I  understand,  has  to  pay  $87.50  be- 
fore he  can  work. 

Mr.  Smtth  of  Virginia.  If  he  Is  a  carpenter, 
before  he  can  manipiolate  his  saw  he  must 
pay  the  labor  tinlon  $58. 

My  colleagues,  when  you  say  you  do  not 
favor  this  amendment,  and  when  you  go 
through  the  tellers,  as  you  will  a  little  later 
on  on  this  amendment,  are  you  going  to  say 
by  that  that  you  sanction  and  approve  such 
a  practice,  that  prevails — and  you  know  It 
prevails — in  every  district  In  the  United 
States  where  defense  work  Is  gclng  on? 

I  have  been  told  that  I  ought  to  do  this  by 
means  of  general  legislation.  My  genial 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  as- 
sured the  House  that  if  I  introduce  such  a 
blU— what  is  he  going  to  do?  He  is  going  to 
give  me  a  hearing.  I  do  not  want  a  hearing. 
What  I  want  Is  action.  I  have  been  fooling 
with  hearings  on  these  labor  matters  for  2 
years,  and  where  do  you  get? 

If  you  gentlemen  think  It  Is  right  that 
a  man  should  pay  tribute  before  he  can  work, 
then  vote  my  amendment  down.  If  you 
think  this  practice  Is  wrong,  I  am  telling  you 
here  today  that  this  Is  the  only  chance  you 
have  to  correct  It  and  the  only  chance  you 
probably  ever  will  have  to  correct  It.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Again  on  January  24,  1941.  in  debate 
on  the  same  bill.  I  said: 

Mr.  SicrrH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  very  Il- 
luminating, useful,  and  helpful  discussion 
on  the  amendment  which  I  offered  to  this 
bill.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  every  one  who 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  amendment 
which  I  offered  expressed  their  approval  of 
the  objective  of  that  amendment,  but  want- 
ed It  done  In  some  other  way. 

It  so  happens  that  last  December  I  of- 
fered a  bill  to  do  it  in  some  other  way,  which 
bin  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  there  died.  In  the  hope  that  the  situa- 
tion would  straighten  itself  out  or  that  we 
would  get  some  help,  I  have  not  reoffered 
that  bill,  but  I  am  now  going  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  those  gentlemen  who  opposed 
the  amendment  which  I  offered,  and  will 
this  afternoon  drop  Into  the  basket  the  bill 
which  I  have  In  my  pocket.  This  bill  will 
undertake  by  legislation  to  do  the  thing  I 
have  been  imable  to  accomplish  by  an 
amendment  to  this  appropriation  bill.  The 
bill,  I  believe,  will  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  will  follow  that 
with  a  letter  this  afternoon  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  In- 
viting his  attention  to  the  Rscoro  of  today 
and  telling  him  how  very  anxious  every  Mem- 
ber who  spoke  on  the  subject  this  afternoon 
la  to  correct  this  evil  practice  which  we  all 


know  exists.  I  hope  you  will  all  Intercede 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  urge  that  we  get  not 
only  a  hearing  on  this  bill  but  action. 

On  February  27,  1941.  I  offered  the 
following  amendment  to  the  then  pend- 
ing defense  appropriation  bill,  and  spoke 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smtth  of  Vir- 
ginia: Page  3,  line  8,  Insert  a  new  paragraph, 
as  follows: 

"  "No  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
paid  to  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  who 
requires  or  consents  to  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment of  any  employees  that  he  either  be 
a  member  or  not  be  a  member  of,  or  Join  or 
not  Join,  a  labor  vmlon.'  " 

Mr.  Smtth  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Smtth  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  . 
amendment  which  I  have  Just  offered  la 
similar  to  the  amendment  which  I  offered 
to  the  appropriation  bill  for  money  to  build 
ships,  and  that  subject  was  debated  quite 
fully  In  the  House  within  the  past  2  weeks. 

The  amendment  Is  simply  this:  It  with- 
holds any  of  this  appropriation  from  any  per- 
son, firm,  or  corporation  who  requires  any  of 
Its  employees  to  Join  cr  not  Join  a  labor 
union.  It  brings  to  us  again  the  troublesome 
and  old  subject  that  we  have  been  dealing 
with  since  the  defense  program  began, 
namely,  the  prevalent  and  universal  ciistom 
throughout  all  of  these  defense  Industries 
that  says  to  an  American  citizen,  "You  shall 
not  work  for  your  country  unless  you  pay 
tribute  to  a  labor  union." 

The  amendment  presents  squarely  this 
question.  It  Is  for  this  House  to  say  whether 
It  approves  or  disapproves  of  this  practice. 
It  Is  a  practice  that  Is  prevailing  In  every  dis- 
trict of  every  Member  of  this  Ho\ise,  and  I 
am  wondering  what  we  are  going  to  say  to 
our  constituents  who  complain  to  us  that 
"here  I  am  competent  to  perform  work  for  my 
country,  and  I  have  applied  for  a  Job;  I  am 
out  of  employment;  I  have  been  on  relief, 
drawing  the  money  that  Congress  has  appro- 
priated for  relief;  and  here  Is  a  good  Job  for 
me,  and  I  am  not  permitted  to  take  the  Job 
because  I  am  not  able  to  pay  some  labor 
union  $50  or  $100,  or  what  have  you." 

This  Is  the  sole  question  presented  here  to- 
day, and  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  this 
proposition.  It  was  suggested  to  me  In'  the 
debate  which  we  had  on  this  subject  10  days 
ago  that  this  Is  a  matter  that  could  be  taken 
care  of  by  general  legislation.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  that  argu- 
ment Just  begs  the  question.  You  know  that 
before  you  can  get  legislation  that  Is  going 
to  do  away  with  this  racket  you  have  got  to 
get  a  bill  through  a  legislative  committee — 
and  I  may  say  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
Is  now  considering  It,  and  considering  it  very 
seriously — but  you  have  got  to  get  a  bill  out 
of  that  committee,  you  have  got  to  get  a  rule 
on  the  bill,  you  have  to  pass  the  bill  through 
this  House,  you  have  to  pass  It  through  the 
Senate,  and  then  you  have  got  to  get  It  signed 
by  the  President.  All  of  you  know  the  his- 
tory of  legislation  that  has  anything  to  do 
with  touching  the  sacred  labor  laws,  and  you 
know  that  It  ia  well-nigh  impossible,  even 
though  this  House  might  vote  for  it  2  to  1, 
as  It  did  on  the  amendments  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  It  Is  well-nigh  impos- 
sible to  Jump  all  the  hurdles  that  are  going 
to  confront  you  In  attempting  to  secure  legis- 
lative action  unless  you  do  put  the  limitation 
on  an  appropriation  bill,  as  this  amendment 
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? eposes.  This  Is  a  verj-  simple  way  to  do  It. 
ou  have  the  power  to  do  It  right  here  this 
morning. 

You  may,  by  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, stop  this  racket  right  In  its  tracks. 
When  you  put  a  limitation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill  that  says  no  dollar  of  this  money 
shall  be  spent  in  any  form  that  puts  up  with 
such  a  condition  as  ono  that  requires  these 
employees  to  pay  tribute  to  any  private  in- 
dividual or  organization,  you  kill  that  propo- 
sition there  and  then,  and  you  do  not  have 
to  get  any  more  legislation  enacted  to  take 
care  of  It. 

This  is  the  simple  way  to  do  It,  and  It  is 
the  practical  way  to  do  it.  The  question  Is 
whether  or  not  there  are  votes  In  this  House 
willing  to  stand  up  and  do  It;  and  that  is 
the  proposition  I  put  up  to  you  this  morning. 

I  want  now  to  call  to  your  attention  a 
newspaper  clipping  which  I  obtained  this 
morning,  consisting  of  only  four  lines.  It  Is 
dated  Gary,  Ind.,  and  says  that  the  C.  I.  O. 
steel-union  pickets  refused  to  permit  non- 
union workers  to  enter  the  Carnegie  steel  and 
tin  mill,  which  normally  employs  9.000  men 
working  to  produce  Instruments  for  the  de- 
fense of  your  country.  A  private  organiza- 
tion has  the  assurance  to  say  to  American 
citizens  that  they  shall  not  cross  a  line  until 
they  pay  a  price  to  this  organization.  Are 
you  Members  of  the  House  going  to  stand  for 
that  Indefinitely?  That  is  the  question  I 
present  to  you  today.  Take  the  hearings  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  within  the 
last  10  days,  in  which  It  was  stated  and  proven 
that  the  glazier's  union  charge  men  $1,500 
Initiation  fee  for  the  right  to  work  for  their 
country,  and  the  panes  of  glass  that  will  pro- 
tect your  boys  from  the  weather  will  lie  there 
waiting  vmtil  somebody  can  raise  $1,500  to 
do  that  work.  That  Is  all  the  proposition  is. 
It  Is,  simply,  you  vote  for  It  or  you  vote 
against  It,  and  then  make  your  explanation 
to  your  own  conscience  and  to  your  own 
constituents. 

Again,  on  March  tho  19th,  I  offered  the 
following  amendment  to  the  pending  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  and^spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smtth  of 
Virginia :  Page  5,  line  9.  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
'And  provided  further,  That  no  part  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  paid  to  any  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  that  requires,  as  a  con- 
dition of  emplojmient  of  any  employee,  that 
he  either  Join  or  not  Join  a  labor  union; 
except  where  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  act,  an  employer  U  under  a  contract 
with  his  regular  employees  which  contains 
such  a  condition.'" 

Mr.  Smtth  of  Vlrglna.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Smtth  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
sole  and  simple  purpose  of  this  amendment 
Is  to  put  a  stop  now  to  the  unconscionable 
practice  that  has  aroused  the  righteous  anger 
and  Indignation  of  the  American  people  and 
which  has  tended  to  slow  down  and  sabotage 
our  defense  Industries.  It  is  the  practice, 
which  prevails  In  every  congressional  dis- 
trict In  the  United  States,  of  requiring  Amer- 
ican citizens  to  pay  tribute  to  a  labor  union 
for  the  privilege  of  working  for  their  country. 
That  Is  the  simple  proposition  which  I  now 
present  to  you. 

When  I  offered  this  amendment  some  time 
ago  to  a  bill,  my  distinguished  colleague  from 


Virginia  spoke  against  the  amendment  and 
based  his  opposition  on  the  proposition  that 
there  were  many  Industries  now  working  on 
defense  which  had  existing  closed-shop  con- 
tracts with  their  employees.  In  order  to  meet 
that  objection,  I  have  changed  the  amend- 
ment so  that  It  will  not  apply  to  any  firm 
that  now  has  an  existing  closed-shop  con- 
tract, but  the  amendment  will  tend  to  stop 
these  organization  drives  which  are  paying 
more  attention  to  union  dues  than  they  are 
to  the  defense  of  our  country. 

I  will  give  you  two  brief  examples.  You 
have  *eday  a  strike,  about  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Dies]  spoke  this  morn- 
ing. In  the  HarvlU  plant,  which  is  making 
vital  parts  for  airplanes.  This  is  an  organi- 
zational strike,  a  strike  for  a  closed  shop. 
When  that  particular  supply  of  parts  for  air- 
planes, already  manufactured,  has  become 
exhausted,  as  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
was  told  the  day  before  yesterday  by  an 
official  of  the  United  States  Government,  air- 
plane production  will  have  to  stop  until 
production  of  those  parts  Is  resumed. 

You  all  know  about  the  Allls-Chalmers 
strike,  which  has  been  going  on  for  nearly 
2  months  In  Wisconsin.  In  that  plant  they 
are  making  vital  parts  for  battle  cruisers. 
Until  those  parts  are  made,  the  criilsers  can- 
not come  off  the  ways. 

It  Is  going  to  be  said  that  this  amendment 
should  not  be  adopted  for  some  psychological 
reason  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand. In  that  we  ought  not  to  put  any 
amendment  on  this  bill.  I  want  to  say  to 
you  gentlemen  that  It  Is  equally  Important 
that  we  get  this  work  done  as  It  Is  to  com- 
mit the  idle  gesture  of  sitting  here  and  ap- 
propriating $7,000,000,000,  because  appropri- 
ating $7,000,000,000  Is  not  going  to  do  a 
nickel's  worth  of  good  unless  you  get  It  Into 
production. 

I  want  to  tell  you  in  conclusion  some  of 
the  things  that  are  being  done  imder  this 
practice  which  I  am  seeking  to  prevent. 

Competent  men  seeking  employment  even 
on  direct  Goverrunent  work  are  required  to 
pay  unconscionable  fees  to  union  representa- 
tives under  the  guise  of  initiation  fees.  In- 
stances of  these  fees  in  individual  cases  run 
from  $23  to  $1,500.  I  have  evidence  of  many 
Instances  where  Inability  to  pay  the  required 
amount  has  foreclosed  the  worker  from  ob- 
taining employment. 

The  pmyment  of  such  fees,  in  many  In- 
stances, does  not  admit  the  employee  to  mem- 
bership in  the  union  or  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  union  members,  but  merely  gives 
him  a  temporary  license  or  permit  to  work  on 
a  single  Job. 

In  some  Instances.  In  lieu  of  the  so-called 
initiation  fee.  he  Is  charged  a  flat  sum  per 
day  or  per  week  for  a  permit  to  work,  for 
which  he  likewise  receives  no  union  privi- 
leges or  right  of  participation  In  union  affairs. 

In  some  Instances  of  so-called  Jurisdictional 
controversies,  one  union,  through  arbitrary 
action,  will  prevent  members  of  other  equally 
legitimate  unions  from  working  on  Govern- 
ment Jobs. 

Farm  boys,  from  your  district  and  mine, 
seeking  temporary  work  as  common  laborers, 
are  refused  employment  on  Government 
projects  In  their  own  vicinities  unless  they 
pay  the  demanded  tribute  to  a  imlon 
representative. 

Competent  unemployed  men.  who  are  able 
to  pay  the  required  Initiation  fee,  are  refused 
work  until  all  union  men  have  first  been 
employed. 

Contractors,  through  voluntary  agreements 
with  unions,  encourage  these  practices. 

Closed-shop  demands  are  at  this  moment 
preventing  delivery  to  the  Goverrmient  of 
finished  materials  urgently  needed,  because 
labor  unions  have  refused  to  permit  ibe  Oov- 


emment  to  enter  and  take  them  cut  of  tha 
factories. 
Mr.  Cooixr.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the  gentle- 

man  srleld? 
Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia.  Yea;  I  will  yield  to 

the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CooLZT.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man where  the  information  comes  regarding 
the  fee  of  $1,500. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia.  It  came.  If  I  recall 
correctly,  from  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Thurman  Arnold,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives pertaining  to  a  glaziers'  union 
where  the  Government  was  seeking  at  that 
moment  to  put  glass  in  the  barracks  during 
the  month  of  February  for  the  boys  that  you 
put  Into  the  Army  at  $30  a  month. 

On  March  21,  1941, 1  made  the  follow- 
ing speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 

Representatives: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  tried  on  previous  appropriation  bills  to 
obtain  an  amendment  which  would  have 
stopped  In  Its  tracks  the  racket  prevailing 
universally  In  this  country  of  requiring  a 
man  to  pay  tribute  to  a  labor  union  in  order 
to  work  for  his  country.  That  amendment 
has  been  repeatedly  voted  down.  I  bad  In- 
tended to  offer  It  to  this  bill,  but  on  coming 
here  this  morning  I  find  that  It  is  a  deflcleiwy 
bill,  running  to  the  period  of  June  30.  1941, 
and  I  think  it  wo\ild  be  a  futile  thing  to 
offer  It  after  the  money  In  fact  has  been 
spent. 

There  are  a  few  things  I  want  to  say  on 
this  subject,  now  that  I  have  a  little  time 
to  do  It.  We  did  not  have  time  the  other 
day. 

We  all  know  the  conditions  that  prevail. 
We  know  that  they  are  Interfering  seriously 
with  oiu'  defense  program  in  the  production 
of  materials,  the  production  of  vital  mater- 
ials, that  are  delaying  many  things  that  you 
must  have,  and  have  at  once. 

When  I  offered  this  amendment  3  or  8 
days  ago.  my  godd  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ramspeckj.  in  the  heat 
of  debate,  was  unkind  enough  to  say  that 
the  purpose  of  my  amendment  was  to  de- 
stroy labor  unions  In  this  country.  My  good 
friend,  the  majority  leader,  was.  I  think, 
thoughtless  enough,  in  the  heat  of  that  de- 
bate, to  say  that  I  was  attempting  to  throw 
monkey  wrenches  Into  the  defense  program. 

So  far  as  the  defense  of  my  country  is  con- 
cerned, either  In  voting  for  appropriations  or 
anything  else,  I  stand  on  my  record  In  this 
House,  and  I  put  it  against  tlie  record  of  any 
man  here.  But  let  us  see  who  Is  throwing 
monkey  wrenches  Into  the  defense  program 
and  let  us  see  who  Is  threatening  to  break  up 
labor  unions  In  this  country  and  set  them 
back  26  years  In  the  gains  they  have  made 
under  this  Administration.  Do  you  gentle- 
men who  get  on  this  floor  and  proclaim  your- 
selves the  friends  of  labor  realize  that  1  per- 
cent of  those  Interested  In  the  labor  move- 
ment are  rapidly  destroying  the  gains  of  or- 
ganized labor  by  their  unwillingnesB  to  coop- 
erate with  their  country  In  the  hour  of  Ita 
greatest  emergency?  Do  you  suppose  for  a 
minute  that  the  average  worklngman  In  thla 
country  Is  any  less  loyal  to  his  country  than 
you  or  I?  If  you  do,  you  are  wrong.  Do  you 
suppose  that  the  average  worklngman  in  thla 
country,  who  In  many  Instances  has  been  out 
of  employment  i<a  years,  wants  to  strike  on 
these  high  wages  and  stop  his  work  and  su^ 
the  flow  of  the  pay  roll  which  Is  supporting  hla 
family?  Of  cotirse  not.  He  has  to  strike  be- 
cause somebody  at  the  t(^  of  the  union,  for 
some  reason  that  he  does  not  know  anything 
about,  says  to  strike.  When  those  leaders  say 
"dtrike."  whether  there  are  underlying  reasons 
of  communlwn  or  fascism,  or  whatever  tbtj 
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may  be.  he  must  strike.  A  picket  line  is 
thrown  around  his  place  of  work  and  he  is 
not  permitted  to  enter.  IX  you  gentlemen 
who  claim  to  be  the  friends  of  labor  would 
Just  realize  what  Is  going  on  in  this  country 
and  stand  up  here  and  do  something  to  stop 
/this  thing  and  see  that  the  production  for 
our  national  defense  proceeds,  you  would  be 
doing  labor  the  greatest  favor  that  has  ever 
been  done  to  It  on  this  floor  [applause J.  be- 
cause I  warn  you  gentlemen  who  claim  to  be 
the  friends  of  organized  labor  that  if  some- 
thing is  not  done  In  the  next  30  days,  and 
these  strikes  keep  on.  all  of  us  who  are  real 
frIend«-of  labor  and  real  friends  of  honest  or- 
ganized labor  are  going  to  have  to  stand  on 
this  floor  and  flght  drastic  legislation  that 
would  take  away  the  proper  gains  of  organ- 
ized labor  that  It  has  taken  them  25  years  to 
bring  about. 

Now.  let  us  see  who  is  throwing  monkey 
wrenches  into  the  defense  program.  I  am 
accused  of  throwing  monkey  wrenches  into 
the  defense  program  beca'ose  I  want  to  see 
that  no  man  shall  be  required  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  labor  union  in  order  that  he  may  work 
for  his  country.  If  that  is  throwing  a  mon- 
key wrench  into  the  defense  program,  what 
la-  the  Allis-Chalmers  strike,  brought  about 
by  a  Communist,  and  preventing  the  pro- 
duction of  vital  defense  articles  that  this 
country  needs?  What  kind  of  a  monkey 
wrench  is  that,  and  where  is  It  being 
thrown?  If  the  Members  of  this  House 
would  put  their  foot  down  on  that  sort  of 
thing,  they  would  take  some  of  the  monkey 
wrenches  out  of  the  machinery  that  have 
already  been  thrown  there  by  others,  and 
which  I  have  been  trying  to  stop.    [Applause.) 

I  think  this  thing  Is  too  serious  and  too 
Imminent  and  the  time  is  too  precious  for 
us  to  hesitate  to  give  voice  to  the  words 
In  our  hearts,  and  the  knowledge  that  we 
have  in  our  minds,  as  to  these  things,  ir- 
respective of  whom  It  may  offend. 

May  I  ssty  a  word  about  the  Mediation 
Board?  V/e  looked  forward  with  great  hope 
that  this  Mediation  Board  just  created  was 
going  to  do  something  about  this  situation. 
Eave  you  read  the  Executive  order?  I  read 
It  with  great  disappointment.  Under  the 
Executive  order  creating  this  labor  Mediation 
Board,  do  you  know  that  It  has  no  func- 
tions? It  cannot  perform  one  single  act  to 
prevent  a  strike.  It  cannot  operate  at  all 
until  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  having  ex- 
hausted every  means  within  her  power,  hav- 
ing used  all  the  facilities  of  the  Conciliation 
Department,  having  gotten  to  the  end  of 
^the  rope,  and  the  strike  probably  having 
been  going  on  for  some  time,  flnally  makes 
up  her  mind  that  she  cannot  do  anything 
more  about  it:  then  she  Is  permitted,  if 
she  so  pleases,  to  invite  the  Mediation  Board 
to  come  In  and  see  what  they  can  do  about  It. 

Now,  what  does  that  mean?  That  means 
that  this  Mediation  Board  has  but  one  func- 
tion. That  Is.  after  the  damage  has  all  been 
done,  and  after  the  strike  has  been  called 
and  defense  production  has  been  stopped  and 
your  program  destroyed  In  that  particular 
part  of  the  work  that  is  going  on.  then  the 
Mediation  Board  may  come  In  and  solemnly 
"view  the  remains."  And  that  is  about  all 
It  can  do.  I  challenge  anybody  to  say  it  can 
do  anything  else. 

Now.  gentlemen.  In  all  serioiisness,  this 
program  does  not  need  an  undertaker;  It 
does  not  need  somebody  to  come  In  and 
▼lew  the  remains  after  It  is  all  over;  we  can 
all  foresee  that;  what  we  need  is  a  physician — 
somebody  to  prescribe  the  remedy,  somebody 
to  prevent  these  stoppages  in  defense  em- 
ployment— and  this  Congress — this  Congress, 
the  representatives  of  the  130,000.000  people 
of  the  United  States — is  that  physician.  It 
la  your  duty  to  prescribe:  it  is  your  duty  to 
•nact  legislation.    Tou  caxmot  abdicate  your 


functions  to  an  executive  department.  Your 
people  and  mine  will  expect  us  to  perform 
oiu-  constitutional  functions.  How  long  are 
the  American  people  to  be  subjected  to  the 
delay  In  their  vital  defense  matters  because 
this  Congress  refuses  or  fails  to  function? 
[Applause.] 

(Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WooDRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia.  Just  one  or  two 
little  items  of  what  is  happening:  In  my 
State  the  Radford  powder  plant  was  built 
and  completed  in  less  time  than  the  contract 
required.  Only  one-quarter  of  this  plant  can 
go  into  operation.  Why?  Because  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  other  three-quarters  is  tied 
up  by  the  strike  in  the  Allis-Chalmers  plant, 
and  this  strike,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama has  just  demonstrated  very  clearly  to 
you,  was  called  and  fostered  and  brought 
about  by  communistic  Influences.  Do  we  not 
realize  that  when  we  put  these  boys  In  the 
Army  at  930  a  month  we  have  got  to  give 
them  some  powder  to  shoot  with?  Do  we 
not  realize  that  when  we  are  training  these 
boys  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  every  day  to 
fly  planes,  that  we  must  give  them  some 
planes  to  fly? 

Then  there  is  the  Harvell  strike,  which  was 
shown  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Dns)  yesterday  conclusively  to  be  engen- 
dered by  the  Communists.  This  strike  Is 
tying  up  the  vital  production  of  parts  for 
airplanes,  and  you  are  advised  authorita- 
tively that  unless  this  strike  is  immediately 
settled,  the  whole  airplane-production  pro- 
gram Is  going  to  be  slowed  up  because  they 
cannot  get  that  particular  part.  I  have  sev- 
eral instances  of  similar  character,  and  if  I 
had  a  few  minutes  more,  I  could  tell  you 
about  them.    I  wish  I  had  the  time. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

On  yesterday,  strikes  that  have  been 
delaying  our  defense  preparations  flared 
into  violence  amounting  to  civil  insur- 
rection. The  recently  appointed  Media- 
tion Board  confessed  its  lack  of  authority 
or  power  to  act  in  the  premises.  The 
Congress  has  so  far  failed  to  exercise  its 
constitutional  function  to  legislate  in  be- 
half of  a  nation  facing  the  most  critical 
period  in  its  history. 

Again  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  leg- 
islation before  it  is  too  late  that  would 
put  a  stop  to  the  racketeering,  the  strikes, 
and  the  threatened  strikes  that  may 
cause  us  to  face  the  crisis  ill  armed,  ill 
trained,  ill  equipped,  and  ill  prepared. 
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Mr.  REYNOLDS.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  a  very  able  editorial  entitled 
"Education  in  America  Is  Recreant." 
This  editorial  Is  by  the  pen  of  Hon.  Wil- 
liam GriflQn,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Daily  Enquirer,  published  in 
the  issue  of  March  3,  1941.  This  edi- 
torial is  particularly  timely  in  view  of 
the  widespread  publicity  given  the  fact 
that  communist  ideolo^es  are  creeping 
and  seeping  rapidly  into  some  of  the 
public-school  systems  of  the  country, 
as  alleged  by  organizations  which  have 
for  several  years  past  made  a  very  close 
study  of  the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Daily  Enquirer] 

KDUCATION   IN    AMERICA    IS  RECREANT 

Education  in  America,  public  and  nonpub- 
lic, represents  a  tremendous  financial  invest- 
ment and  burden  for  the  taxpayers  and  all 
others  upon  whom  It  relies  for  its  monetary 
requirements  In  no  land  upon  earth  Is  so 
much  cash  spent  upon  education  as  is  ex- 
pended in  the  United  States.  But,  despite 
the  financial  and  other  advantages  enjoyed 
by  education  under  the  folds  of  Old  Glory, 
American  education  Is  far,  very  far,  from  what 
It  should  be. 

One  of  the  primary  functions  of  education 
Is  the  development  of  good  citizenship  in 
those  educated.  By  good  citizenship  we  mean 
moral,  patriotic,  and  intelligent  citizenship. 

Our  American  schools  should  be  nurseries 
of  sound  patriotism.  For  the  greater  part, 
they  are  hotbeds  of  antipatrlotism  and  pseu- 
do  patriotism.  And,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  denominational  schools,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  real  moral  consciousness,  which  must 
be  based  upon  a  belief  In  God,  is  looked 
upon  as  out  of  date  and  not  in  harmony 
with  the  American  concept  of  education. 

The  governing  preoccupation  of  our  Amer- 
ican schools,  in  the  ultramodern  and  degener- 
ate period  in  which  we  live,  is  propaganda — 
propaganda  for  democracy,  propaganda  for 
internationalism,  propaganda  for  this,  for 
that,  and  a  hundred  things  besides. 

Patriotism,  honest,  active,  uncompromising 
love  of  America,  such  as  that  love  which 
burned  In  the  souls  and  hearts  of  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson.  Franklin,  Carroll  of  Carrollton, 
Hancock,  Jackson,  and  Lincoln  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  survival  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Because  of  the  manner  in  which  genuine 
patriotism  is  scorned  and  outlawed  in  Ameri- 
can classrooms,  the  thought  of  what  the  Re- 
public will  suffer  in  years  to  come,  unless  pub- 
lic opinion  and  popular  action  correct  the 
situation  in  time,  Is  anything  but  agreeable. 

Nationalism  is  the  bedrock  of  this  Republic. 

It  was  the  impelling  force  which  came  from 
our  God-given  Independence  as  a  Nation 
among  the  nations,  that  exalted  our  forbears, 
expanded  the  Republic  to  ocean-to-ocean  di- 
mensions, and  won  for  the  names  "America" 
and  "American"  a  glory  never  matched  in  all 
history. 

Our  American  schools — we  should  call 
them  our  so-called  American  schools — are 
engaged  In  classroom  propagandizing  which 
Is  destroying  the  sacred  gift  of  American  na- 
tionalism that  is  the  birthright  of  every  Amer- 
ican boy  and  girl.  This  is  a  condition  of 
things  whose  existence  it  is  humiliating  to 
have  to  acknowledge  and  whose  existence  is  a 
direct  challenge  to  the  men  and  women  of 
America  who  are  still  loyal  to  the  American 
faith  of  their  fathers. 

Poison  the  minds  of  the  children  of  today 
and  you  poison  the  minds  of  the  grown-ups 
of  tomorrow. 
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Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  steel  Is  the 
backbone  of  our  national-defense  pro- 
duction. Iron  and  steel  mills  are  work- 
ing day  and  night,  7  days  a  week,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Nation.  The  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  has  prepared  a 
very  informative  pamphlet  entitled  "An- 
swers to  Questions  About  Steel  in  De- 
fense," which  outlines  some  very  impor- 
tant questions  and  answers  about  steel 
In  national  defense  and  which  will  prove 
interesting  to  all  who  read  it.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  pamphlet 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pamphlet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STEEL   tS    NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

1.  How  important  Is  steel  to  national  de- 
fense? 

Steel  is  a  necessity  for  almost  every  type  of 
defense  equipment — battleships,  planes,  guns, 
ammunition,  tanks,  and  mobile  equipment  of 
all  kinds,  as  well  as  the  machines  and  tools 
with  which  to  make  them. 

2.  Are  steel  consumers  who  make  products 
for  the  defense  program  getting  preferences 
In  deliveries? 

From  the  outset  of  the  defense  program  the 
steel  industry  has  volimtarily  given  first  call 
and  right-of-way  to  orders  devoted  to  that 
cause. 

3.  How  has  the  steel  indxistry  organized 
Itself  to  cooperate  with  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
other  branches  of  the  Government  on  defense 
mattAs? 

Acting  upon  the  request  of  the  Office  of 
Production  Management,  the  chief  executives 
of  close  to  30  steel  companies  are  organizing 
themselves  as  an  iron  and  steel  indiistry 
defense  committee.  That  conunlttee  will 
work  for  close  cooperation  between  Industry 
and  government,  and  help  speed  output.  An- 
other committee  of  expert  metallurgists 
works  with  Government  agencies  In  preparing 
and  revising  specifications  for  steel  products, 
and  also  advises  with  steel  consumers  on 
specification  problems. 

4.  How  much  steel  can  the  Nation's  steel 
Industry  produce? 

The  rated  capacity  of  the  industry  was 
more  than  84,000,000  tons  of  steel  ingots  and 
castings  per  year  at  the  close  of  1940. 

5.  How  does  our  country's  steel  capacity 
compare  with  that  for  other  countries? 

World  steel  capacity  outside  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  106.000,000  tons  per 
year.  The  Iron  Age  estimates  foreign  steel 
production  in  1940  as  follows:  About  42,- 
500,000  tons  were  produced  in  continental 
Europe  exclixiing  Russia.  Russia  produced 
21,800,000  tons,  and  the  United  Eiingdom  pro- 
duced 15.000.000  tons.  About  7.100.000  tons 
were  produced  In  Japan,  and  3.000,000  tons 
In  Canada.     Steel   production  la  all  other 


counMea  was  estimated  at  4.100,000  tons, 
bringing  the  total  production  for  the  world 
outside  the  United  States  to  93,500,000  tons. 
Output  last  year  in  this  country  was  close  to 
67,000.000  tons. 

CAPACITT   TO    FBODIK3I    STEEL 

6.  What  percent  of  the  world's  steel-making 
capacity  is  in  the  United  States? 

About  44  percent. 

7.  How  does  our  present  steel  capacity  com- 
pare with  that  of  1918?     Of  1929? 

It  has  increased  almost  40  percent  since 
1918,  and  fully  15  percent  since  1929. 

8.  Has  the  increase  In  steel-making  ca- 
pacity kept  pace  with  population  gain? 

Yes,  It  has  far  outstripped  population  gain. 
The  Nation's  present  population  is  only  8  per- 
cent more  than  in  1929,  and  27  percent  more 
tlian  in  1918. 

9.  Was  any  of  this  new  capacity  added 
last    year? 

During  1940  about  2,500,000  tons  of  annual 
capacity  were  added,  and  plans  are  now 
under  way  to  increase  capacity  by  another 
8,400,000   tons   dvu-ing    1941. 

10.  Operations  of  the  steel  Indtjstry  have 
been  reported  at  over  95  percent  of  its 
capacity  for  some  months.  How  long  can 
they  continue  there? 

So  far  there  is  no  apparent  strain  on 
producing  facilities.  Acttially  some  com- 
panies have  recently  been  producing  in  ex- 
cess of  100  percent  of  rated  capacity.  In 
1917  the  entire  industry  operated  at  100 
percent  or  over  for  7  months. 

11.  How  can  any  company  operate  at  more 
than  100  percent  of  its  rated  capacity? 

The  reason  Is  that  the  rated  capacity  of 
the  industry  Is  the  sum  total  of  maximum 
output  attained  in  any  recent  year  by  each 
furnace  in  the  Industry,  less  about  11  per- 
cent which  Is  taken  off  for  shut-downs  and 
repairs.  Thus,  the  rated  capacity  la  not 
the  production  celling.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter the  industry  could,  by  reducing  the 
length  of  the  shut-downs,  lift  output  as 
much  as  2.5  percent  above  its  rated  ca- 
pacity in  a  year  and  for  shorter  periods  It 
could  probably  operate  at  an  even  higher 
rate.  It  follows  that  the  industry  has  a 
practical  maximum  capacity  considerably 
higher  than  its  rated  capacity. 

12.  What  could  the  Indxistry  produce  If 
called  upon  to  operate  at  its  highest  prac- 
tical capacity  In  1941? 

If  necessary.  It  probably  could  produce  as 
much  as  86.000,000  tons,  not  counting  pro- 
duction from  the  new  furnaces  that  are  now 
being  installed,  and  In  1942  It  could  pro- 
duce approximately  90,000,000  tons.  The 
maximum  for  1941  woxild  be  about  30.000.000 
tons  more  than  the  Industry  actually  pro- 
duced  in   1940. 

ABIUTT  TO   CONSUME  STEEL 

13.  Would  86,000,000  tons  be  enough  for 
defense  needs,  for  exports  and  for  other 
needs? 

It  is  estimated  that  when  the  defense  pro- 
gram gets  in  full  swing  a  total  of  8,000,000 
tons  may  be  used  for  defense  in  a  year,  and 
another  12.000.000  tons  for  export  to  Great 
Britain,  Canada.  South  America,  and  other 
countries — about  20,000.000  tons  in  all.  That 
would  leave  at  least  66,000,000  tons  of  steel 
which  could  be  turned  out  for  domestic 
civilian  use. 

14.  How  does  that  tonnage  compare  with 
what  has  been  needed  for  ordinary  com- 
mercial uses  in  the  past? 

In  1929.  the  best  peacetime  year  on  rec- 
ord, the  domestic  use  of  steel  was  equal  to 
67,500,000  tons  of  Ingots,  or  950  potmds  per 
capita. 

15.  What  does  66,000,000  tons  represent  on 
a  per   capita  basis   today? 

It  figures  out  to  1.010  pounds  per  capita, 
or  6  percent  more  per  capita  than  was 
needed  tn  the  boom  year  of  1920. 


16.  What  was  peak  production  of  the  stctf 
indxistry  m  the  United  States  before,  durtog . 
and  after  World  War  No.  it 

Before  the  first  World  War,  the  peak  y«ar 
of  steel  output  was  35,057.000  tons  in  1913. 
Biggest  output  during  World  War  I  waa 
50,468.000  tons  In  1917.  A  later  peak  was 
63,205,000  tons  in  1929.  All  these  earlier 
records  were  broken  In  1940,  when  66,903.000 
tons  were  produced. 

17.  What  was  the  rate  of  steel  output  In 
1940  relative  to  capacity? 

Steel  output  in  1940  represented  83  per- 
cent of  the  industry's  rated  capacity  as  of  the 
end  of  1939.  It  would  represent  le^a  than  78 
percent  of  present  practical  capacity. 

18.  Did  steel  output  rise  in  response  to  th« 
defense  program  in  1940? 

Yes.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1940  the  indus- 
try was  rimning  at  only  60  j)ercent  of  ca- 
pacity, while  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year 
the  rate  of  operations  averaged  nearly  06 
percent. 

WHEKB  STEEL  PKODUCTION  OOBB 

19.  Was  this  production  for  use  In  th« 
United  States  alone? 

In  large  part,  although  heavy  shipment* 
were  made  to  England  emd  her  allies. 

20.  How  much  steel  did  we  export  during 
1940? 

Almost  11,000.000  tons  of  ingots  were  used 
to  make  steel  for  export  last  year.  More  than 
half  of  the  exports  went  to  the  United  King- 
dom and  Canada. 

21.  How  do  those  exports  compare  with 
earlier  years? 

The  1940  total  was  over  three  times  export* 
in  1939,  about  three  times  the  1929  total,  and 
exceeded  the  previous  1017  peak  by  txiilj  25 
percent. 

22.  What  was  done  with  the  steel  made  and 
used  In  this  country  last  year? 

Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  about 
13  percent  of  the  finished  steel  shipped  to 
consumers  was  used  in  the  construction  of 
highways,  cantonments,  dams,  bridges,  and 
factories,  including  a  good  deal  of  defense- 
plant  construction.  About  18  percent  went 
to  the  automotive  industry  to  build  passen- 
ger cars,  trucks,  and  mechantaed  military 
equipment.  The  railroads  took  10  percent, 
and  another  10  percent  was  used  to  make 
tin  cans,  steel  drxims,  and  other  containers. 

23.  That  accounts  for  about  half  at  tbe 
total.    Where  did  the  rest  go? 

To  machinery  and  tool  makers,  to  Indus- 
tries that  press  or  stamp  steel  Into  various 
products,  to  ordnance  makers,  shipbuilders, 
and  to  a  host  of  other-industries  from  manu- 
facturers of  watches  to  airplane-«ngin«  pro- 
ducers. 

DEFENSE  USES  F(»  VTBEL 

24.  How  much  steel  Is  needed  to  make  a 
battleship? 

A  big  45.000-ton  battleship  will  require 
about  20,000  tons  of  ordinary  steel,  an  aircraft 
carrier  about  17,000  tons,  a  cruiser  about 
6.500  tons,  and  a  destroyer  about  700  tons. 
Those  tonnages  do  not  include  the  steel  In 
the  ship's  guns  and  defensive  armor. 

25.  Building  a  "two-ocean"  navy  wlH  take 
bow  much  steel,  on  that  basis? 

It  has  been  estimated  that,  exclusive  of 
guns  and  armor,  the  total  number  of  naval 
vessels  now  under  construction  or  appropri- 
ated for  will  require  less  than  1.300,000  tons 
of  steel,  spread  over  the  next  4  years. 

26.  How  dce»  that  amoimt  of  steel  compare 
with  what  the  automobile  Industry  uses,  for 
instance? 

In  1940  the  airtomoblle  Industry  consumed 
approximately  6.900.000  tons  of  steel. 

27.  How  much  steel  is  used  In  building 
airplanes? 

TO  build  one  of  the  bigger  planes  like  a 
transport  or  a  heavy  bomber  requires  at  least 
6  tons  of  high-grade  alloy  steels.  Steel  ac- 
counts for  almost  half  the  weight  of  both 
the  fuselage  and  the  engines.   To  build  BOjOOO 
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airplanes  of  Tarlous  typM  would  require  at 
the  meet  250.000  tona  of  high-quality  Bteel. 

28.  Haa  there  been  any  change  In  the  typea 
of  steel  used  for  military  and  naval  equip- 
ment since  1918? 

Tea.  Better  steels  have  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  faster  ships,  planes,  and 
tanks  of  today,  for  the  higher  powered  and 
more  diirable  guns,  and  for  the  more  effective 
armor  plate. 

29.  What  types  of  steel  products  are  used 
for  those  pxirposes? 

Almost  every  kind.  To  build  a  battleship, 
for  Instance,  takes  steel  plates,  structural 
shapes,  wire,  sheet  steel,  tubular  products, 
bars — In  fact,  practically  the  whole  range  of 
products.  Even  tin  plate  has  military  Impor- 
tance In  preserving  food  for  military  and 
naval  use.  while  barbed  wire  likewise  has  a 
part  to  play  In  defense. 

30.  Can  the  American  steel  Industry  pro- 
duce the  high-quality  steels  needed  for 
defense? 

It  has  been  producing  them  for  years. 
With  only  a  v«7  few  exceptions,  such  as 
armor  plate,  the  steels  which  are  used  for 
defense  equipment  are  also  Important  In 
peacetime.  Thus  In  the  years  before  the  pres- 
ent emergency  the  steel  Industry  acquired 
the  ability  and  equipment  to  produce  In  vast 
quantities  the  steels  now  needed  for  defense. 

31.  Do  steel  companies  themselves  make 
defense  equipment,  or  are  they  primarily  a 
supplier  of  steel  to  companies  that  make  such 
equipment? 

The  steel  Indvistry  Is  primarily  a  supplier 
of  steel  to  other  companies  which  fabricate 
It  Into  defense  equipment.  Two  of  the 
larger  companies  In  the  Indiistry  are  equipped 
to  build  naval  vessels  and  merchant  ships. 
Some  steel  companies  also  make  armor  plate 
and  certain  other  heavy  ordnance  equipment. 

OCLATS  AND  SHOKTAOa  IN  OUTfUT 

93.  Have  there  been  any  shortages  In  par- 
ticular kinds  of  steel? 

The  answer  Is  "No"  for  the  main  body  of 
steel  products,  but  "Yes"  for  a  few  special 
kinds  of  steel,  such  as  stainless  steel  and 
hlgh-sD^M  tool  steel. 

83.  What  caused  these  shortages? 

One  of  the  important  alloys  in  stainless 
steel  Is  nickel,  and  early  In  1041  the  supply 
of  nickel  became  tight.  In  the  case  of  high- 
speed tool  steel,  tungsten  supplies  also  ap- 
peared somewhat  Inadequate. 

34.  Are  most  other  steel  products  In  ample 
supply? 

Because  of  the  great  rush  of  orders,  mills 
are  booked  ahead  for  some  months  on  vari- 
ous products  such  as  plates  and  structural 
tiiapes.  Users  are  anticipating  their  needs 
well  In  advance  and  scheduling  their  orders 
accordingly.  Instead  of  the  "hand-to- 
mouth"  buying  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  depression,  the  former  practice  of  for- 
.ward  buying  has  returned.  The  present  sit- 
uatlon  for  the  bulk  of  steel  products  Is  one 
of  somewhat  deferred  deliveries,  but  that  Is 
not  a  shortage. 

35.  There  has  been  talk  of  a  shortage  of 
alumlnxim.  Does  this  bother  the  steel  In- 
dustry? 

It  does  to  some  extent  because  the  steel 
Industry  uses  pure  alumlntim  to  remove  gases 
from  molten  steel.  Annual  requirements  of 
alumlnxim  In  steelmaklng  are  not  great  as 
compared  with  consumption  by  other  In- 
dustries, but  no  completely  satl^actory  sub- 
stitute exists  today. 

36.  Have  no  bottlenecks  appeared  In  any 
departments  of  the  steel  Industry? 

The  nearest  thing  to  a  bottleneck  was  In 
electric  fiunace  capacity.  These  furnaces 
make  special  quality  alloy  steels,  and  be- 
cause of  the  sharply  Increased  demand  for 
these  steels  In  the  manufacture  of  airplane 
and  tank  engines  and  parts,  and  for  other 
uses,  the  steel  Indtistry's  formtf  electric 
furnace  capacity  was  Inadequate.  It  Is  be- 
ing expanded  by  50  percent  to  a  total  capac- 
ity of  doae  to  3.800.000  tons  per  year.    Prom 


time  to  time  expansions  have  been  made  In 
other  departments  .to  keep  the  various  kinds 
of  producing  facilities  in  proper  balance  with 
each  other. 

EXPANSION  OF  STEEL  CAPACITT 

87.  What  about  other  types  of  equipment? 

There  was  also  a  need  early  In  1941  for 
new  coke  ovens  and  blast  furnaces,  and  these 
are  being  built,  as  well  as  new  open  hearth 
steel-making  furnaces.  Also  a  number  of 
Bessemer  converters  recently  retired  from  ac- 
tive service  are  being  put  back  Into  use. 

38.  An  expansion  program  like  that  must 
cost  a  lot  of  money.    How  much? 

The  steel  industry  is  spending  $282,000,000 
for  new  equipment  and  construction  during 
1941.     In   1940,  it  spent  $171,000,000. 

39.  How  much  was  spent  In  the  preceding 
10  years? 

Prom  1930  through  1939,  about  $1,500,- 
000,000  was  spent  by  steel  companies  on  new 
equipment  and  modernization. 

40.  Were  those  years  poor  ones  for  the  steel 
industry? 

They  were.  Over  that  whole  decade  the 
Industry  earned  an  average  of  less  than  2 
percent  on  Its  Investment.  Net  earnings  of 
the  entire  Industry  averaged  $50,000,000  a 
year,  or  about  one-third  of  its  average  yearly 
expenditures  for  new  equipment  and  mcd- 
emizatlon.  Earnings  of  previovis  years  and 
borrowed  money  were  used  to  meet  the  cost 
of  new  construction. 

41.  Was  It  wise  for  the  industry  to  spend 
all  that  money  to  enlarge  and  improve  Its 
plants  in  bad  times? 

It  was  not  only  wise  but  It  Is  most  fortu- 
nate for  the  country  that  the  steel  Industry 
was  "geared  up"  for  imprecedented  produc- 
tion when  the  armament  program  appeared. 

42.  Is  any  considerable  proportion  of  steel 
facilities  outmoded  or  obsolete? 

No.  As  a  result  of  large  expenditures  In 
recent  years,  it  Is  estimated  that  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  Industry's  facilities  are  mod- 
em and  up-to-date  and  capable  of  efficient 
production.  Substantially  all  of  the  re- 
mainder is  in  operating  condition,  but  ts  less 
efficient  and  eccnomlcal. 

43.  You  have  mentioned  electric  furnaces. 
Are  they  more  up  to  the  minute  than  open- 
hearth  furnaces? 

They  are  not  comparable  that  way  because 
each  has  its  own  Job  to  do.  Electric  furnaces 
are  used  chiefly  to  produce  special  kinds  of 
alloy  steel,  while  open  hearth^  are  used  pri- 
marily to  make  the  carbon  steels  which  com- 
prise the  great  bulk  of  total  steel  output. 

44.  What  la  the  Dunn  report  on  the  steel 
Industry? 

It  is  a  report  to  the  President  prepared  by 
Mr.  Oano  Dunn,  an  eminent  engineer  on  the 
staff  of  the  Office  of  Production  Management. 
The  report  concluded  that  the  Nation's  steel 
capacity  is  and  will  be  adequate  for  all  de- 
mands expected  this  year  or  next. 

45.  Is  the  Industry  spread  out  geographi- 
cally <x  concentrated? 

Its  plants  are  spread  from  coast  to  coast,  in 
more  than  250  different  communities  in  28 
States.  The  largest  centers  are  around  Pitts- 
burgh and  Chicago. 

THS  HAW  BCATSaiALS  FOB  BTEEL 

46.  Is  the  steel  Industry  dependent  on  for- 
eign sources  for  raw  materials? 

Certain  essential  raw  materials  must  be  im- 
ported, but  these  represent  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  total  tonnage  of  raw  ma- 
terials consumed  annually  by  the  steel 
Industry. 

47.  Which  raw  materials  must  be  imported? 
Among  the  mora  important  materials  that 

come  from  abroad  are  manganese,  tin.  chro- 
mlvun,  cobalt,  tungsten,  and  vanadium. 
Nickel  Is  also  imported,  but  principally  from 
Canada. 

48.  Where  do  these  imports  come  from? 
Manganese  from  Russia,  Brazil,  Cuba,  and 

Africa;  tin  from  Malaya,  the  Dutch  Blast 
Indies,  and  BoUvla;  chromium  from  Africa, 


Cuba.  Greece;  cobalt  from  Canada.  Africa,  and 
Australia;  tungsten  from  China  and  Malaya; 
vanadium  from  Peru  and  Rhodesia. 

49.  How  are  these  other  metals  used  in  steel 
making? 

In  three  principal  ways:  (1)  To  purify  steel; 
(2)  to  Impart  special  properties  to  alloy 
steels;  (3)  to  serve  as  a  corrosion-resisting 
coating  on  steel. 

50.  What  steps  are  being  taken  to  insure 
an  adequate  supply  of  the  materials  which 
have  been  Imported? 

The  Government  Is  purchasing  reserves  of 
some,  like  manganese  and  tin.  and  is  also 
fostering  domestic  production.  The  steel 
companies  themselves  have  also  laid  in  larger 
than  normal  stocks  of  certain  materials. 

51.  Do  we  have  enough  iron  ore  in  the 
country  to  meet  our  present  needs? 

The  Nation's  resources  of  Iron  ore  are  more 
than  adequate,  as  are  its  resources  of  lime- 
stone and  coal,  which  are  also  very  impor- 
tant in  steel  making 

52.  You  have  said  that  the  steel  Industry 
Is  made  up  of  a  number  of  companies.  How 
many? 

There  are  more  than  200  companies  In  the 
Industry,  employing  at  the  present  time 
about  600.000  men  and  paying  out  almost 
$100,000,000  a  month  In  pay  rolls. 

53.  Has  there  been  any  shortage  of  labor  In 
steel  mills? 

Thus  far  there  has  been  virtually  no  short- 
age of  steel  workers,  largely  because  of  the 
Job-training  and  apprentice-training  pro- 
grams which  have  been  regularly  conducted 
by  companies  in  the  Industry.  Another  rea- 
son is  that  hourly  wages  paid  by  the  steel 
Industry  are  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the 
Industry  and  average  almost  30  percei^t 
higher  than  the  average  for  all  manufactur- 
ing Industries. 

54.  Where  may  one  obtain  further  Informa- 
tion about  the  steel  Industry? 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  350 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  endeavors  to 
supply  any  needed  information  about  the 
Iron  and  steel  Industry. 


Discrimination   Against   Negro   Race   at 
Kansas  City  Bomber  Assembly  Plant 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  March  27,  1941 


RESOLUTION  OP  STATE  LEGISLATURE  OF 
KANSAS 


Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
again  I  want  to  call  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  to  the  undemo- 
cratic method  of  discrimination  against 
the  Negro  race  at  Kansas  City,  Kans., 
with  respect  to  the  bomber  assembly 
plant  now  being  built  in  the  Fairfax  in- 
dustrial district,  where  the  builders  de- 
clare they  are  not  going  to  hire  any  Ne- 
groes except  as  Janitors  and  in  similar 
positions. 

This  is  a  defense  project  and  such  con- 
duct violates  not  only  the  letter  but  par- 
ticularly the  spirit  of  the  law  which  for- 
bids such  discrimination  "because  of  age, 
sex,  race,  or  color.** 
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The  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Kansas  has  denounced  this  dis- 
crimination by  a  unanimous  vote  in  pass- 
ing the  following  resolution. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  this  resolution: 

House  Resolution  43 

Resolution  condemning  discrimination  prac- 
ticed by  certain  employers  In  Kansas,  who 
are  now  or  hereafter  engaged  In  industries 
essential  to  the  national -defense  program 
Whereas  It  Is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  American  democracy  that  all  American 
citizens  are  endowed  with  certain  Inalienable 
rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  essential.  In  order  to  pursue 
happiness  properly,  that  every  American  citi- 
zen be  given  an  equal  right  to  work  so  that 
he  may  support  himself  and  family;  and 

Whereas  It  is  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Defense  Commission  of  the  United  States  of 
America  that  "workers  shall  not  be  discrim- 
inated against  because  of  age,  sex,  race,  or 
color";  and 

Whereas  contrary  to  such  announced  policy 
on  the  part  of  our  National  Government, 
the  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  which  com- 
pany is  to  have  control  and  management  of 
the  Government-owned  bomber-plane  as- 
sembly plant,  to  be  located  in  the  Fairfax 
district  of  Kansas  City.  Kans..  did  publish 
in  the  daily  papers  of  Kansas  City.  Kans..  on 
March  17,  1941,  the  foUowing  statement, 
to  wit: 

"Regardless  of  Negroes'  training,  we  will 
not  employ  them  in  the  North  American 
plant.  It  is  against  the  policy  of  the  com- 
pany to  use  Negroes  as  mechanics  or  aircraft 
workers.  We  intend  to  maintain  the  same 
policy  In  Kansas  City,  Kans.":  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Kansas.  That  we  go  on  record 
as  condemning  the  unfair  and  un-American 
practice  Intended  to  be  Invoked  against  our 
Negro  citizens  of  Kansas  by  the  North  Amer- 
ican Aviation,  Inc.,  at  Kansas  City.  Kans.,  or 
any  other  city  in  Kansas:  and  further  con- 
demning any  and  all  other  discriminatory 
acts  by  any  employer  of  this  State,  now  or 
hereafter  engaged  In  any  phase  of  the  na- 
tional-defense program;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  urge  and 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  investigate  and  to  correct  any  and  aU  such 
abuses;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
directed  to  have  copies  of  this  resolution 
engrossed  and  to  send  a  copy  of  the  same  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  a 
copy  to  each  member  of  the  Kansas  delega- 
tion In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Adopted  March  21,  1941. 

Clat  C.  Carpes, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
W.  T.  Bishop, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILUAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OP  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  March  27,  1941 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
convoys  mean  "good-bye,  boys" — the  last 
step. 

Lxxzvn— App. 


I  love  my  country,  and  I  hate  to  sec  It 
led  astray. 

Bringing  England's  cruisers  into  our 
ports  for  reconditioning  is  breeding  scabs. 

Painting  our  battleships  to  look  like 
Britain's  isn't  insurance;  it's  an  invita- 
tion. 

One  step  at  a  time  but  still  denying  is 
our  cumulative  American  way  of  life. 

Suppose  we  will  have  to  enter  the  war 
because  it  is  April,  and,  too,  because  the 
90  days  is  up. 

This  column  does  not  waiver  nor  ac- 
knowledge that  the  die  is  cast  till  our 
soldiers  are  ordered  in. 

The  supermediation  board  will  be  the 
fifteenth  to  settle  labor  disputes;  they  all 
encourage  strikes. 

Morale  of  the  people  generally  Is  hurt 
for  victory  when  signal  failure  of  a^  do- 
mestic nature  is  undisputed. 

The  morale  in  our  Army  is  hurt  by  the 
toleration  given  strikers  in  high  brack- 
ets by  the  Government,  when  the  soldier 
is  sacrificing. 

The  President,  while  at  sea,  should  be 
let  down  in  a  steel  ball  to  the  bottom, 
just  to  show  him  how  deep  it  is. 

It  is  a  foolish  and  unsupported  war  if 
we  are  determined  to  whip  Hitler  over 
there  in  the  final  analysis,  with  men. 

The  miracle  man  of  America  will  now 
please  demonstrate  how  he  is  going  to 
keep  his  promise  to  aid  Greece. 

Sic  'em,  Russia;  we  are  with  you.  We 
democracies  have  got  to  stand  together. 
Sic  'em.  Dictator  Greece;  we  are  praying 
for  you  in  the  arsenal. 


The  City  of  San  Francisco  With  Its  Bay 
and  Adjacent  Territory  Is  the  Geo- 
graphical Center  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  Is  of  the  Highest  Strategic  Impor- 
tance to  Any  Adequate  Defense  of 
This  Country 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OP  CAUFOaNU 
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Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  stra- 
tegic importance  of  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, its  bay,  and  the  adjacent  territory 
to  any  adequate  defense  of  the  entire 
Pacific  coast  is  beyond  verbal  descrip- 
tion. San  Francisco  is  the  outlet  for 
that  vast  empire  embracing  the  San  Joa- 
quin and  Sacramento  Valleys,  each  of 
which  is  traversed  its  length  by  different 
large  navigable  rivers  emptying  into  San 
Francisco  Bay,  and  the  Livermore,  Napa, 
Sonoma,  and  Santa  Clara  Valleys,  all 
rich  and  profitable  land.  The  immeas- 
urable importance  of  this  empire  to  na- 
tional defense  is  only  limited  by  the  ade- 
quacy of  transportation  facilities  avail- 
able. 

San  Francisco  Bay  is  not  only  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  Pacific  coast,  but 
it  Is  the  most  important  and  finest  har- 
bor for  naval  and  military  purposes  on 


the  entire  western  seaboard.  This  Im- 
portant fact  has  been  referred  to  on  many 
occasions  by  the  highest -ranking  offlcials 
of  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  Admiral 
Charles  F.  Hughes,  while  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  testified  before  a  committee 
of  Congress  that: 

San  Francisco  Bay  Is.  as  you  luow.  the 
principal  harbor  of  the  Pacific  coast.  To  my 
mind  It  belongs  to  the  Nation:  It  Is  not  the 
property  of  California  nor  of  the  cities  that 
are  on  Its  shores.  From  Its  natural  ad- 
vantages and  Its  location.  San  Francisco  Bay 
Is  certain  to  be  the  major  continental  fleet 
base  for  any  extensive  campaign  in  the 
Pacific.  It  win  be  the  point  where  the  fleet 
will  concentrate  at  the  beginning  of  a  war. 

Within  this  vast  area — the  spearhead 
of  Pacific  coast  national  defense — are 
many  of  the  principal  military  establish- 
ments on  the  Pacific  coast.  Within  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  are  the  Presidio 
Military  Reservation,  Fort  Winfield  Scott, 
Fort  Mason,  the  Army  transport  docks. 
United  States  Risdon  naval  plant,  and 
the  United  States  Naval  Drydocks  at 
Hunters  Point.  Outside  of  San  Fran- 
cisco proper,  but  within  the  bay  area,  are 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  the  Oakland 
Naval  Air  Base,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world,  the  Oakland  Naval  Supply  Base, 
the  United  States  Army  Moffett  Air  Field, 
Fort  Barry,  Port  Baker,  and  the  United 
States  Bombardment  Base.  Every  single 
one  of  these  military  and  naval  estab- 
lishments is  essential  to  national  defense, 
but  from  the  lessons  of  modern  warfare 
we  now  know  their  weakest  link  is  inade- 
quate highways.  When  the  completed 
story  of  the  battle  of  France  Is  finally 
written  it  will  show  the  battle  was  lost 
and  won  mostly  on  the  highways. 

The  Federal  Government,  of  necessity, 
is  spending  billions  for  proper  national 
defense.  In  this  program  careful  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  strategic  na- 
tional-defense highways  and  to  bridges 
which  are  an  integral  part  of  those  high- 
ways. Particularly  is  this  true  In  the 
case  of  San  Francisco,  with  all  of  its 
military  and  naval  activities. 

San  Francisco,  one  of  our  great  sea- 
port cities,  has  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately three-fourths  of  a  million  peo- 
ple. "Thousands  of  men  are  now  engaged 
in  building  naval  and  merchant  ships  in 
private  shipyards  for  the  United  States 
Government.  The  city  itself  is  built  on 
the  tip  of  a  peninsula,  with  an  area  of 
approximately  40  square  miles,  one  of  the 
smallest  areas  of  any  large  city  in  the 
country.  This  geographic  location  en- 
hances its  strategic  importance,  but  there 
is  but  one  approach  from  the  easterly  or 
continental  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay — 
by  way  of  the  San  Francisco-Oakland 
Bay  Bridge,  which  is  9  miles  long  and 
200  feet  high.  San  Francisco  Bay  is  70 
miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  some 
8  miles.  The  only  other  approaches  are 
by  two  roads  entering  the  city  from  the 
south  on  the  San  Francisco  peninsula 
and  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  at  the  ex- 
treme north.  Thus  the  transportation  of 
all  materials  and  supplies  over  highways 
is  restricted,  and  for  purely  military  pur- 
poses in  this  defense  program  the  Gov- 
ernment must  provide  another  ap- 
proach. This  matter  has  been  favorably 
considered  by  military  authoritiet 
already. 
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Several  yean  ago  the  War  Department 
approved  a  low-level  bridge  at  Hunters 
Point  connecting  San  Francisco  with 
Alameda  County  on  the  east  side  of  San 
Pranclsco  Bay.  Hxmters  Point  extends 
well  out  Into  the  bay;  is  5^2  miles  south 
of  the  San  Pranclsco-Oakland  Bay 
Bridge  and  IIV^  mites  north  of  the  next 
bridge  to  the  south,  the  San  Mateo 
Bridge.  It  is  directly  opposite  Bay  Farm 
Island,  Alameda  County,  which  is  slightly 
south  of  the  Oakland  naval  air  base  and 
the  Oakland  municipal  airport.  This 
provides  an  ideal  location  for  another 
approach  to  San  Francisco  for  the  dis- 
tance is  only  5%  miles  from  Himters 
Point  to  the  opposite  shore  and  two- 
thirds  of  this  distance  is  shallow  water 
where  a  road  could  be  built  up  by  the 
same  purocess  as  was  used  for  the  Oakland 
naval  air  base  and  for  Treasure  Island 
where  the  recent  Golden  Gate  Exposi- 
tion was  held.  They  were  reclaimed  by 
the  use  of  centrifugal  pumps  at  a  nomi- 
nal cost.  Following  the  type  of  construc- 
tion used  in  the  approaches  to  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Bridge  and  the  San 
Mateo  Bridge,  the  remainder  of  the 
road  could  readily  be  constructed  on  con- 
crete Idling. 

A  further  defense  requisite  for  ade- 
quate highwajrs  would  be  to  provide  such 
a  bridge  for  the  evacuation  of  San  Fran- 
cisco should  that  ever  be  necessary.  In 
such  an  emergency  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  might  by  reason  of  its  exposed 
location  be  of  limited  value  and  a  single 
shell  could  put  the  200-foot  high-level 
San  Francisco-Oakland  Bridge  out  ot 
conunisslon  for  an  Indefinite  period. 
Thus,  without  an  additional  approach, 
there  are  but  two  roads  available— the 
ferry  ssrstems  having  been  long  since 
abandoned — and  these  are  heavily  con- 
gested even  under  ordinary  conditions. 

I  was  harbor  master  of  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco  at  the  time  of  the  great 
catastrophe  in  1906  when  5  square  miles 
In  the  heart  of  the  city  was  reduced  to 
ashes.  The  scene  of  its  evacuation  even 
at  that  early  date  beggars  description. 
Picture  another  evacuation  caused  by 
shell  fire  from  the  air  into  a  city  prlncl- 
pcUly  of  wooden  construction,  and  the 
conditions  will  be  beyond  description. 

The  need  for  such  a  low-level  bridge  as 
an  Integral  part  of  the  defense  program 
for  the  Pacific  coast,  has  k>ng  since  been 
established.  It  would  make  possible  the 
extensi(m  of  all  transcontinental  freight 
bnes  directly  Into  San  Francisco  and  the 
important  military  establishments  to 
which  I  have  referred.  Lessons  frMn  the 
European  war  emphasize  that  need 
more  certainly.  National  defense  Is 
predicated  on  the  preservation  of  the 
Government  and  the  lives  and  property 
of  Its  citizens.  The  War  Depiartment 
approved  the  project  years  ago,  and  such 
a  bridge  should  be  Immediately  con- 
structed extending  from  Hunters  Point 
to  the  continental  side  of  the  bay,  not 
only  for  the  military  and  naval  value  It 
will  be.  but  the  great  value  it  would  be 
should  such  an  emergency  as  necessary 
evacuation  ever  arise. 


The  CoB<ineffed  Peoples  of  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY 

or  cAUFOuru 
IH  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  March  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  24),  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  UPTON  SINCLAIR 


Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  Upton  Sinclair  to  the  con- 
quered peoples  of  Europe  In  February 
1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  over  the  radio  to 
the  conquered  peoples  ot  Europe,  and  to  their 
kinsmen  In  other  lands  and  on  the  sea.  In 
the  46  years  of  my  work  as  professional  writer 
and  speaker,  I  have  never  approached  any 
duty  with  more  humility  of  mind  and  spirit. 
I  live  In  the  sunshine  of  California,  In  a  land 
of  peace  and  freedom.  I  have  my  home  and 
my  garden  into  which  no  one  intrudes.  I  read 
what  books  I  please.  I  think  what  thoughts  I 
please,  I  write  what  seems  to  me  to  be  true 
and  publish  It  freely.  I  have  done  this 
throughout  my  life,  and  although  I  have 
made  many  enemies  none  has  ever  been  able 
to  check  me.  Last  November  I  went  to  the 
polls  and  cast  a  secret  ballot  for  the  persons 
I  wished  to  have  govern  me,  knowing  that 
those  favored  by  a  majority  of  our  voters 
would  take  ofiOce  unopposed.  In  short,  I  am 
a  citizen  ot  a  free,  democratic  society;  I  live 
under  what  Abraham  Lincoln  called  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people;  I  enjoy  what  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  calls  the  Inalienable  rights  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 

Now  I  am  speaking  to  people  who  have  been 
deprived  of  all  these  rights;  whose  land  has 
been  Invaded  by  conquerors,  whose  legal  gov- 
ernment has  been  driven  into  exile,  whose 
liberties  have  been  destroyed  by  one  of  the 
most  wanton  crimes  in  the  world's  long  his- 
tory. What  can  I  say  to  such  people  that 
will  be  adequate  to  the  situation?  Words  are 
so  cheap  in  the  California  sunshine,  but  so 
dreadfully  costly  in  the  dark  winter  of  oppres- 
sion which  has  closed  down  upon  the  people 
of  the  conquered  European  lands. 

As  it  happens,  I  am  a  novelist,  and  It  has 
been  my  task  to  put  myself  by  the  power  of 
Imagination  Into  the  place  of  other  people 
and  to  share  their  feelings.  Also  I  have  read 
history  and  know  what  men  have  endured 
In  past  ages.  I  know  what  Uberty  has  cost 
mankind,  what  price  has  been  paid  for 
knowledge  and  enlightenment.  Every  step 
along  the  road  of  human  progress  has  been 
cemented  with  the  broken  bones  and  the 
blood  of  human  beings.  Uncounted  billions 
have  been  helpless  victims;  others  have  been 
heroea  and  martyrs,  persons  who  might  have 
saved  their  lives  if  they  had  been  willing  to 
keep  quiet,  to  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of 
the  conquerors,  to  do  what  they  were  told — 
in  short,  to  cease  to  be  free  men  and  women 
and  become  slaves.  But  they  refused  to  do 
that;  they  steeled  their  hearts  to  resistance; 
they  kept  the  sacred  fires  of  revolt  burning 


In  their  aouls;  they  matched  their  brains 
against  the  brains  of  despots,  and  found 
ways,  open  or  secret,  to  oppose  them  and  In 
the  end  to  overcome  them. 

I  do  not  say  that  they  have  always  suc- 
ceeded. History  would  be  pleasanter  reading 
if  that  were  true.  The  tragic  fact  is  that 
many  great  clvUlEations  have  been  destroyed, 
many  truths  have  been  rooted  out  and  sup- 
pressed, genius  and  decency  and  kindness 
have  been  stamped  Into  the  mud  by  the 
hoofs  of  brutality  and  stupidity.  But  some 
of  the  good  things  have  managed  to  siurvive. 
and  It  is  obvious  that  none  could  have  sur- 
vived unless  men  had  fought  and  struggled, 
first  In  their  own  souls,  then  In  the  world 
outside  them.  Such  knowledge  as  we  possess 
is  ours  because  our  forefathers  were  wUllng 
to  suffer  and  to  die  In  order  to  gain  It  and 
to  spread  it.  Such  democratic  rights  as  are 
left  in  the  world  have  survived  because  brave 
and  good  men  won  them  and  handed  them 
on  as  institutions  to  us.  Each  of  us  who 
lives  carries  in  his  heart  and  brain  a  sacred 
treasure  which  It  is  his  duty  to  preserve  and 
pass  on,  unimpaired  and  If  possible  improved, 
to  his  children  and  his  children's  children. 

For  those  who  do  not  know  my  books  let 
me  say  that  from  the  beginning  of  my  career 
I  have  defended  the  rights  of  the  human 
personality  against  all  forms  of  repression. 
Eighteen  years  ago,  when  fascism  made  Its 
appearance,  I  raised  my  voice  against  this 
menace  to  freedom  and  enlightenment.  I 
did  the  same  against  the  vile  Nazi  creed  from 
the  first  hour.  As  a  lifelong  Socialist  I  de- 
nounced its  theft  of  the  word  "socialism"; 
for  socialism  has  always  been  a  free,  demo- 
cratic movement,  and  this  Nazi  thing  Is  no 
kind  of  socialism,  but  the  worst  of  state 
capitalism,  a  slavery  which  Is  not  content  to 
exploit  the  labor  of  men  and  women,  but 
deprives  them  of  that  political  liberty  which 
gives  them  hope  of  economic  progress. 

The  Nazi  system  robs  human  beings  of 
their  right  to  seek  the  truth  and  to  speak 
what  they  have  learned.  Figuratively  speak- 
ing. It  cuts  out  the  eyes  of  Its  followers.  It 
breaks  their  eardrums  it  reduces  them  to  me- 
chanical slaves,  eating  ersatz  foods,  thinking 
ersatz  thoughts,  and  making  ersatz  history. 
Such  a  creed  Is  a  product  of  depraved  moral 
natures;  and  in  these  later  tragic  days  the 
Fascists  and  Nazis  have  given  overwhelming 
IMX>of  of  the  fact. 

Can  such  cruel  aggressors  wreck  the  temple 
of  civilization  and  set  up  their  Moloch  In  its 
place?  The  moral  life  In  us,  the  thing  which 
we  call  our  conscience  and  our  God,  refuses 
to  believe  It.  I  see  a  quickening  of  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  In  my  own  country,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  foroea  of  so-called  appease- 
ment and  of  big  money  greed  can  overcome 
it.  CertalzUy  there  has  been  an  awakening 
among  the  free  peoples  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth, and  I  am  not  Indulging  in  wish- 
ful thinking  when  I  tell  the  enslaved  peoples 
of  Europe  that  help  is  surely  coming  to  them. 

Your  knowledge  of  your  own  souls  and  of 
the  history  of  mankind  tells  you  that  free- 
dom comes  from  within,  that  so  long  as  It 
Uvea  within  the  human  soul  it  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed from  without.  The  conquered  peo- 
ples of  Europe  have  an  old  culture  and  an 
old  moral  discipline.  Steel  your  souls  once 
more  to  endure,  as  heroes  and  martyrs  have 
endured  In  your  country  and  in  mine,  and 
in  all  others  where  there  is  anjrthing  worth 
living  for.  Guard  the  treasure  of  knowledge 
and  understanding  in  your  own  minds.  Make 
them  into  the  food  of  both  your  body  and 
soul.  Make  liberty  Into  a  prayer  to  be  re- 
peated day  and  night,  a  song  to  be  sung  in 
your  hearts.  Teach  these  prayers  and  songs 
to  your  children — ^for  that  Is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  of  all,  that  the  invading  bar- 
barians shall  not  be  able  to  steal  your  youth 
and  conrupt  the  aoul  of  the  future  Europe. 
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Teach  your  children  the  truth  about  the  In- 
vaders of  your  land,  and  save  them  from  the 
mental  degradation  of  nazl-ism.  Teach  them 
to  be  willing  to  suffer  for  truth  and  freedom — 
since  It  is  their  fate  to  be  born  in  a  time 
when  they  have  to  choose  between  defiance 
and  enslavement  worse  than  death. 

We  have  an  old  motto  in  ovu"  country: 
"Rebellion  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God." 
Those  who  put  this  motto  into  action  learn 
an  important  lesson  of  the  moral  life,  that 
out  of  resistance  comes  strength  to  resist. 
You  are,  perhaps,  still  permitted  to  read  the 
Bible  in  your  captivity,  so  I  close  with  a  verse 
from  the  Book  of  Revelations:  "Fear  none  of 
those  things  which  thou  shalt  suffer;  behold, 
the  devil  shall  cast  some  of  you  into  prison, 
that  ye  may  be  tried;  be  thou  fsdthful  vmto 
death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 


Investij[atioii  of  Un-Americaa  Activities 


REMARKS 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  New  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  March  27.  1941 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  nrhlle 
we  are  investigating  un-American  activi- 
ties, let  the  committee  go  the  whole  way. 
Let  us  not  overlook  any  group  or  groups 
or  organizations  within  the  bounds  of  the 
United  States  who  are  practicing  and 
preaching  un-.Amerlcanism  and  vho  are 
seeking  in  some  other  form  to  undermine 
the  Government.  The  newspaper  PM 
on  March  26.  1941.  exposed  the  K.  K.  K. 
and  the  Legion  of  Death.  The  Legion  of 
Death  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Black 
Legion  of  Detroit.  It  is  a  strong  organ- 
ization within  the  bounds  of  our  coun- 
try. un-American,  preaching  destruction 
and  race  hatred.  If  the  committee  is 
going  to  make  an  investigation,  let  it  go 
all  the  way.  No  American  who  has  the 
right  to  call  himself  an  American  should 
be  permitteu  to  undermine  the  Govern- 
ment in  any  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  excerpts  from  the 
newspaper  PM. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 
[From  the  New  York  PM  of  March  26,  1941] 

Latest  Thing  in  Klannishness:  The  Lxgion 

or  Death  in  Jehset 
(By  Leo  Jay  Margolin  and  John  T.  McManus) 

Have  you  met  the  black  sheep  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  yet? 

Well,  here  it  Is— The  Legion  of  Death- 
swishing  around  north  Jersey,  the  land  of 
Mayor  Hague  and  the  Jackson  Whites,  in 
coOln-black  robes,  and  sworn  by  all  manner 
of  devll's-workshop  oaths  to  the  whole 
catalog  of  know-nothing  knavery. 

Tliere's  no  cause  for  Immediate  worry. 
The  Legion  of  Death  has  only  at>out  100 
members,  and  they're  having  the  devil's  own 


time  getting  anywhere,  because  the  Klan 
itself  Is  dead  set  against  them — too  non- 
sensical and  too  terroristic,  according  to 
Samuel  G.  Stouch.  3d,  of  Germantown,  Pa., 
the  Klan's  regional  director  for  these  parts. 

ABE    TOO    A    PROTESTANT? 

But  Just  in  case  someone  in  a  subway 
rush  presses  into  your  hand  a  leafiet,  one 
of  these  dajrs,  all  about  how  you  will  meet 
death,  this  story  will  explain  all. 

"Are  you  an  American?"  Death's  leafiet 
asks.  "Are  you  a  patriot?"  •  •  •  -Are 
you  a  Protestant?"  •  •  •  "Are  you  a 
man  of  courage?" 

If  you  are,  then  Death  introduce*  him- 
self. If  you  don't  already  recognize  him: 
"The  mysterious  unknown,  the  secret  force 
behind  a  mighty  army  of  silent  men.  organ- 
ized throughout  (sic)  our  Nation  to  combat 
and  destroy  all  things  and  conditions  inimi- 
cal (sic)      •     •     •." 

It  turns  out.  if  you  read  it  all,  that  the 
main  things  '•Inimical"  to  the  Legion  of 
Death  are  labor,  Catholics,  Jews.  Negroes. 
Communists,  atheists,  and  rape  (under  some 
circumstances).  Murder  and  arson  are  not 
particularly  "inimical,"  If  you  get  what  we 
mean. 

The  way  you  get  Invited  into  the  Legion 
of  Death  is  something  like  being  tapped  for 
Skull  St  Bones.  After  you've  been  properly 
sized  up,  a  Legionnaire  In  mufti  sidles  up 
to  you  and  says,  "Death  calls  you.  Are  you 
ready  to  face  him?" 

ENTER  THE  MORTICIAN 

If  you  are.  then  come  the  magic  worda: 

"Keep  a  still  tongue.  •  •  •  wait  for  the 
mortician." 

The  mortician,  who  is  the  headman  of 
the  legion.  Is  one  Arthur  H.  BeU,  a  glib- 
talking,  north  Jersey  man  who  used  to  be 
the  Klan's  grand  dragon  for  New  Jersey  until 
he  committed  the  faux  pas  of  arranging  that 
now-famous  Klan-bund  conclave  and  fish- 
fry  at  the  bund's  Camp  Nordland,  Andover, 
N.  J.,  last  August  18.  Some  5.000  bundsmen 
and  Klansmen  and  their  women  chummed 
together  there  that  day  for  their  common 
purposes.  PM's  Leo  Lleb  took  memorable 
pictures,  and  the  happy  event  got  national 
publicity. 

But  the  publicity  boomcranged  nastily,  so 
Imperial  Wizard  J.  A.  Colescott,  who  had 
previously  approved  the  meeting,  disowned 
it  and  disrobed  Bell,  along  with  several  other 
organizers  of  the  affair. 

TWO    MASTERS 

The  Legion  of  Death  is  actually  the  il- 
legitimate offspring  of  that  Klan-Bund  love- 
fest  last  August.  It  popped  out  Just  a  month 
later,  with  Bell  at  the  head.  When  Re- 
gional Director  Stouch.  a  graying.  Main- 
Line  crockery  salesman  in  business  hours, 
heard  about  the  new  Legion,  he  sum- 
moned Its  organizers  to  his  office.  In  his 
home  at  6323  McCallura  Street.  In  German- 
town,  Pa. 

"What  Is  this  nonsense  about  a  Legion  of 
Death?"  Stouch  asked. 

"It's  not  nonsense,"  Bell  replied,  zealously, 
"and  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

"You've  got  to  choose."  Stouch  stated. 
with  a  ring  ot  authority.  "You  can't  be  Klan 
and  Legion  of  Death,  too.  Which  will  it 
be?" 

There  was  a  deathly  silence.  Then  Bell 
spoke  up. 

"I'll  take  the  Legion."  he  declared,  "and 
you  can  go  to  hell." 

AND    A    RAID 

A  short  time  after  the  meeting,  on  October 
17,  Stouch's  home  was  entered,  three  doors 
battered  down,  two  of  them  steel,  and  the 
Klan  office  raided  of  all  correspondence  re- 


lating to  the  Klan-Bund  meeting.  Six  booka 
containing  names,  addressea,  and  phone 
numbers  of  each  of  the  13  leaders  in  each  of 
the  424  Klan  units  In  Pennsylvania.  86  uniU 
in  New  Jersey,  and  40  in  Delaware  were  alao 
taken.  The  intruders  did  not  take  a  con- 
siderable bit  of  cash  in  the  office,  nor  did 
they  disturb  a  stamp  collection  of  Mr. 
Stouch's  valued  at  $8,000.  They  raised  hob 
with  the  furniture,  though,  and  the  loss  of 
the  records  has  practically  wrecked  the  Klan 
machinery  in  Stouch's  area. 

PM  and  the  Nonsectarian  Anti-Nazi  League 
discovered  the  Legion  of  Death's  existence 
simultaneously,  and  have  thus  far  tracked  it 
down  together.  One  trail  led  to  aging  Alton 
M.  Young,  a  former  grand  klallff  of  the  Klan'i 
Realm  of  New  Jersey,  and  one  of  those  pres- 
ent when  Regional  Director  Stouch  and 
Mortician  Bell  had  their  argument  in  Ger- 
mantown. Wan  and  chair-ridden  with  arthri- 
tis, old  ex-Klallfl  Young  went  even  wanner 
when  the  investigators  pressed  him  for 
details. 

WANTS    TO   LIVE 

"I  can't  open  up."  he  said.  "1  want  to 
live  a  little  while." 

When  Mr.  Young  finally  talked.  It  was 
pretty  much  in  circles.  First  he  said  the 
Legion  was  a  paper  organization.  Then  ha 
said  it  had  held  meetings  in  "the  best-known 
hotel  in  New  York."  When  he  finally  got 
warmed  up.  he  said  that  the  legion  had  a 
post-office  box  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  that 
"the  Legion  of  Death  are  dangerous  men,  and 
wouldn't  stop  at  anything."  Mr.  Young 
stopped   right  there. 

Another  trail  proved  more  productive.  Mr. 
Yoimg  lives  in  a  house  at  294  Magnolia 
Street,  Jersey  City,  in  the  basement  of  which 
seme  legion  meetings  are  supposed  to  have 
been  held.  The  house  is  owned  by  a  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Cope,  of  138  Garrison  Avenue,  Jer- 
sey City,  where  other  legion  sabbats  havt 
been  held. 

THE  LEGION'S  BETST  ROSS 

The  investigators  knew  Mrs.  Cope,  an 
ardent  Klanswoman  whose  picture  we  got 
last  August,  on  the  platform  at  the  Klan- 
bund  convocation.  She  Is  a  railway  engi- 
neer's grass  widow,  and  sews  a  fine  seam,  and 
the  investigators  had  no  trouble  at  all  plac- 
ing her  In  the  legion  scheme. 

Mrs.  Cope  is  the  legion's  Betsy  Ross  She 
makes  the  black  robes  of  the  Legion  of  Death. 
Before  she  followed  Mortician  Bell  into  the 
legion,  she  used  to  make  the  ordinary  white 
robes  for  the  Klansmen. 

The  legion  robes  cost  $4.50.  a  dollar  more 
than  the  white  ones.  The  extra  dollar  pays 
for  the  dyeing,  and  also  for  the  special  Legion 
of  Death  Inslgnitmi,  the  letters  L  and  D 
under  a  white  skull  and  cross  bones,  worn 
in  two  places— on  the  visor  of  the  mask  worn 
with  the  hood,  and  over  the  right  breast. 

The  Klan  emblem,  a  white  cross  on  a  red 
background  with  a  drop  of  blood  in  a  dia- 
mond-shaped centerpiece,  is  worn  over  the 
left  breast. 

So  far.  Mrs.  Cope  has  sold  about  100  of  the 
robes,  and  she  had  8  or  9  waiting  for  cus- 
tomers when  the  investigator  visited  her. 

This,  then,  is  about  the  limit  of  the  legion's 
spread  thus  far.  That  doesn't  mean,  how- 
ever, that  It  can  be  laughed  off  as  simply  • 
racket  to  sell  robes,  or  a  protest  group  within 
the  Klan.  It  has  already  been  active  pro- 
selytizing members  among  the  workers  In 
the  American  Can  Co.  factories  in  New  Jersey. 

REMEMBER    THE    BLACK    LEGION  T 

Although  it  has  thus  far  committed  no 
known  lawless  act,  or  handed  out  anything 
but  Its  comic-page  mortician  invitations.  It 
has  all  the  earmarks  of  the  Infamous  Black 
Legion  of  Michigan,  which  started  out  Just 
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M  fluttasticslly.  and  later  committed  at  leaat 
•  dosen  murders  before  Its  1935-36  reign  of 
terror  was  ended. 

The  Information  gathered  by  PM  and  the 
Hon-Sectarlan  Antl-Nazl  League  was  placed 
In  the  hands  of  the  New  Jersey  State  police 
t  weeks  ago.  We'll  let  you  know  when  the 
Jersey  cops  do  something  about  it. 


Tke  Plulippiiies  and  the  Export-Control 
Law 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  mBSAsxA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday ,  March  27.  1941 


Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  In 
the  press  that  the  Rillippine  Resident 
Commissioner  [Mr.  Euzaldz]  has  said 
that  the  Philippine  government  is  earn- 
estly desirous  "to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  in  any  form  of  export  con- 
trol that  may  be  deemed  effective  in  safe- 
guarding the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense." 

The  occasion  for  the  statement,  as  he 
himself  states.  Is: 

That  there  have  appeared  In  several  news- 
papers here  reports  of  recent  Philippine  ship- 
ments to  Russia,  by  way  of  Shanghai  and 
Japan,  of  copra  cargoes  which  may  ultimately 
be  used  for  war  purposes. 

Then  he  said  the  following  significant 
words: 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  tor- 
elgn  relations  of  the  Philippines  are  under 
the  direct  supervision  and  control  uf  the 
United  States,  so  that  any  regulations  or  ez- 
-port  licensing  requisites  on  products  from 
the  Philippines  must,  of  necessity,  emaiiate 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  subject  matter  Is  not 
new  to  me.  In  fact,  I  have  been  exploring 
It  for  many  months.  As  far  back  as 
March  19.  when  we  were  debating  the 
$7,000,000,000  British-aid  bill,  I  took  the 
floor  and  warned  this  Congress  that  the 
objectives  of  our  embargo  on  strategic 
raw  materials  to  the  Axis  was  being  de- 
feated because  they  were  getting  some 
of  these  materials  from  the  Philippine 
Islands.  I  hope  this  notice  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  Philippine  Resident  Com- 
missioner at  that  time.  The  Philippines 
1s  exporting  not  only  copra  and  coconut 
oil  to  Russia  through  the  port  of  Vladi- 
vostok but.  more  importantly,  iron  ore 
to  Japan  which  last  year  imported  Iron 
ore  from  the  Philippines  valued  at  over 
$2,000,000.  Manganese,  a  strategic  min- 
eral, is  also  moving  in  the  same  direction. 
The  bulk  of  Philippine  chrome,  anotlier 
strategic  mineral,  goes  to  the  United 
States.  Japan  takes  sizable  quantities  of 
manjia  hemp,  a  strategic  material  essen- 
tial in  the  making  of  the  best  ropes  for 
the  Navy. 

I  am  thankful  to  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment for  their  expression  of  eager- 
ness to  cooperate  with  our  Government 
In  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the  ex- 
port-control law.   And  I  am  also  grateful 


to  the  Filipino  leaders  In  public  and  pri- 
vate life  who  have  stated  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  the  Filipinos  are  with  the 
United  States  in  any  international  emer- 
gency that  may  arise. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "act  to  expedite 
the  strengthening  of  the  national  de- 
fense," wh04»e  section  6  relates  to  the  ex- 
port control,  was  approved  on  July  2, 
1940.  nearly  9  months  ago.  Pursuant 
thereto  President  Roosevelt  placed  a  long 
list  of  articles  under  export  control  by 
a  series  of  proclamations,  and  the  list  In- 
cludes iron  ore,  manganese,  copra,  and 
coconut  oil. 

Prom  the  statement  of  Mr.  Elizalde, 
we  understand  that  if  it  is  desired  to 
have  certain  Philippine  exports  placed 
under  export  control  It  Is  up  to  our  Gov- 
ernment to  make  the  move,  as.  accord- 
ing to  him.  under  the  Tydings-McDuffle 
Act.  Philippine  foreign  affairs  are  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  United 
States. 

With  this  interpretation  of  the  situa- 
tion by  the  Philippine  Resident  Com- 
missioner, with  which  I  disagree,  there 
will  be  no  export  control  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  Philippine  cooperation  will 
be  but  nominal  on  that  score,  for  I  am 
sure  our  Government  out  of  respect  for 
the  local  self-government  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commonwealth,  which  Is  the  genius 
and  the  intent  of  the  Tydings-McDuffie 
Act,  will  not  disregard  that  independence 
and  pass  laws  and  regulations,  or  direct 
them  to  be  passed,  for  the  Philippine 
Government.  I,  for  one,  stand  for  the 
integrity  In  word  and  spirit  of  the 
Tydings-McDuffie  Act.  the  Philippine  or- 
ganic law.  Even  an  invitation  from 
Filipinos  would  not  lead  me  to  budge 
an  inch  from  that  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  it  Is  within 
the  power  of  the  Philippine  Government 
to  enact  a  law  placing  itself  in  line  with 
our  Government,  as  they  have  stated 
they  are  desirous  of  doing.  I  wanted  to 
make  myself  doubly  sure  in  t^his,  and 
so  I  sought  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Vincente 
Villamin.  a  distinguished  Filipino  lawyer 
and  economist,  who  has  studied  Philip- 
pine-American problems — economic,  po- 
litical, international — in  a  profound, 
realistic,  and  objective  manner.  Mr. 
ViUamin's  opinion  follows: 

You  can  quote  me  as  saying  that  the  Philip- 
pine government,  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, under  the  Tydings-McDiiflae  Act.  takes 
the  Initiative  in  enacting  legislation  such  as 
the  export-control  law.  But  before  such  law 
could  go  into  effect  it  would  have  to  be  ap- 
proved first  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  under  section  2  (a)  (9)  of  that  act, 
for  the  matter  relates  to  exports  from  the 
Philippines  to  foreign  covmtrles. 

Once  the  law  is  passed  by  the  Philippine 
government  and  approved  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  matter  enters  then, 
not  before,  into  the  realm  of  foreign  affairs, 
particularly  in  the  instant  case  with  Its 
known  motive  and  objective,  and  as  such  its 
incidence  and  operation  will  be  under  the 
direct  supervision  and  control  of  the  United 
States,  under  section  2  (a)   (10). 

To  elucidate  the  point.  If  the  Philippine 
government,  for  instance,  were  to  engage  in 
foreign  affairs,  such  activities  will  t>e  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  United 
States  Government,  but  the  initiative  for  the 
enactment  of  the  enabling  act  resides  in  the 
Philippine  government. 

When  Congress,  on  July  2,  1940.  passed  the 
"act  to  expedite  the  strengthening  of  the 


national  defense,"  whose  section  8  provides  for 
the  export-control  plan,  it  was  not  made  oper- 
ative in  the  Philippines  out  of  respect  for 
the  local  self-government  and  Independence 
of  the  Filipino  people. 

I  repeat,  the  Philippine  government  on  Ita 
own  initiative  and  volition  ia  empowered  to 
pass  an  export-control  law,  and  then  send  it 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
approval  or  disapproval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  soundness  and  clarity 
of  Mr.  ViUamin's  opinion  is  obvious.  I 
must  say  that  the  opinion  was  given  to 
me  at  my  request  weeks  before  Commis- 
sioner Ellzalde's  statement  appeared  in 
the  press.  I  wish  again  to  commend  the 
Philippine  government  for  its  expression 
of  cooperation  with  our  Government  in 
national  defense  and  it  is  meet  and  proper 
now  to  expect  that  they  will  take  the 
requisite  legislative  action  to  implement 
their  proffer  of  cooperation  with  the 
United  States. 


Soybeans 
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TION 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  greatest  crops  produced  by  the 
American  farmer  is  that  of  soybeans. 
Soybeans,  and  the  products  derived 
therefrom,  have  found  markets  through- 
out the  world  and  are  serving  the  needs 
of  mankind  in  many  ways. 

Producers  of  soybeans  in  this  country 
are  represented  by  the  American  Soybean 
Association,  an  organization  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  production  and  utilization 
of  the  soybean.  As  president  of  this  as- 
sociation, the  American  producers  of  soy- 
beans have  elected  and  reelected  a  resi- 
dent of  my  district — G.  G.  Mcllroy,  of 
Irwin,  Ohio — a  gentleman  whom  I  am 
proud  to  call  my  friend. 

Under  date  of  March  25,  Mr.  Mcllroy 
sent  me  a  letter,  which  I  believe  will  be 
not  only  of  interest  to  the  soybean  pro- 
ducers of  the  United  States  but  to  the 
Congress  and  to  all  of  the  people  of  this 
country  and  of  England  as  well.  With 
the  hope  that  those  in  charge  of  our  for- 
eign policy  and  the  lease- lend  program 
can  and  will  follow  the  suggestions  made 
by  Mr.  Mcllroy.  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
American  farmers  and  the  EngUsh  peo- 
ple, I  am  herewith  inserting,  as  a  part  of 
the  official  Record,  the  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  G.  G.  McDroy,  president  of 
the  American  Soybean  Association: 

Amzrican  Soteean  Association, 

Irwin,  Ohio,  March   25,  1941. 
Congressman  Clarence  J.  Brown, 
House   of   Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Brown:  Recently  the  American 
Soybean  Association  has  had  two  urgent  X** 


quests  from  English  sources  asking  that  we, 
the  soybean  growers'  organization,  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  secure  an  allotment 
of  soybeans  or  soybean  products  for  export 
to  England  und^r  the  provisions  of  the  lease- 
lend  bill.  One  radiogram  from  England 
stated  "our  stocks  exceedingly  low." 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  situation,  IX 
taken  advantage  of,  offers  something  to 
American  agriculture.  Here  Is  a  class  of 
products  which  apparently  is  needed  by  the 
English  and  which  cannot  be  procured  any 
other  place  in  the  world  except  China  and 
it  is  impractical,  at  this  time,  to  consider 
going  there  for  any  food  product  which  can 
be  secured  from  this  country. 

With  all  the  talk  about  the  loss  of  foreign 
markets  for  the  American  farm  crops,  here 
we  are  suddenly  confronted  with  a  situation 
indicating  that  there  is  one  crop  for  which 
England  now  has  an  urgent  need.  Millions 
of  pounds  of  soybean  oil  and  thousands  of 
tons  of  soybean-oil  meal,  or  shiploads  of 
soybeans  could  well  be  supplied  to  oxii  British 
friends  in  their  hour  of  need.  And  at  the 
same  time  we  might  conclude  that  the  es- 
tablishing of  such  f,n  outlet  now  might 
develop  Into  a  continued  demand  for  these 
products. 

Also  whenever  the  product  from  one  acre 
of  a  grain  crop  is  sold  abroad  It  immediately 
tends  to  reduce  by  one  acre  the  production 
of  other  crops  of  which  we  already  have  a 
surplus  with  prospects  for  a  greater  surplus. 
In  other  words,  the  movement  of  soybean 
products  Into  export  will  almost  directly  re- 
lieve surpluses  of  wheat  and  com  Just  as  the 
sale  of  corn  and  wheat  products  might  ac- 
complish. 

Let  us  furnish  in  abundance,  to  England,  a 
food  product  which  Germany  has  used  to 
such  good  advantage  through  the  years,  and 
now  can  secure  only  In  very  limited  quantities. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  that  these  are  log- 
ical statements.    If  so,  I  am  sure  we  farmers 
can  depend  on  your  substantial  assistance. 
Very  truly  yours, 

American  Soybean  Association, 
G.  G.  MclLROT,  President. 


John  J.  Dillon,  Editor  and  Publisher  of 
the  Rural  New-Yorker,  Has  Fought  a 
Lifelong  Battle  to  Secure  Economic 
Justice  for  the  Dairy  Farmer 
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Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  John 
J.  Dillon,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  has  Just  published  a 
book  entitled  "Seven  Decades  of  Milk." 
Coming  from  his  pen,  this  publication 
is  a  painstaking  and  penetrating  review 
of  the  economic  trials  and  tribulations  of 
the  Northeast  dairyman,  and  particularly 
those  resident  in  the  State  of  New  York. 


In  the  foreword  to  the  book,  Mr.  Dil- 
lon states: 

I  have  seen  selfishness  and  greed  domi- 
nating our  dairy  industry  from  its  begin- 
ning; producers  and  consumers  of  milk  have 
been  continually  and  ruthlessly  exploited. 
These  abuses  can  be  corrected  without  hard- 
ship to  anyone  or  any  class  and  with  Jus- 
tice and  profit  to  all. 

This  extract  furnishes  an  index  to  the 
theme  of  this  most  revealing  publication. 

Mr.  Dillon's  spear  "knows  no  brother" 
where  economic  injustice  to  the  dairy- 
man is  concerned.  For  many  years  he 
has  stood  foursquare  against  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  dairymen  by  the  "milk 
monopoly." 

The  book  tells  in  graphic  detail  the 
story  of  the  dairy  farmer  from  the  time 
when  he  was  an  independent  producer, 
down  to  the  days  when  milk  marketing 
monopoly  destroyed  his  economic  inde- 
pendence and  robbed  him  of  his  proper 
share  of  the  consumer's  dollar.  It  of- 
fers a  cure  for  the  dairyman's  condition 
which  is  the  acme  of  simplicity.  Mr. 
Dillon's  formula  is  to  restore  to  the 
dairyman  through  producer-owned  and 
controlled  cooperatives  the  right  to  fix 
the  price  of  his  product,  free  from  dic- 
tation by  the  "milk  trust." 

Speaking  for  the  congressional  district 
I  represent  I  extend  to  Mr.  Dillon  my 
hearty  appreciation  of  his  long,  useful 
life.  A  Ufe  which  has  been  a  continuous 
protest  against  economic  injustice  to  the 
dairymen.  A  life  that  has  been  lived 
bravely  and  unselfishly. 

Pursuant  to  the  permission  of  the 
House,  I  append  hereto  an  editorial  on 
Mr.  Dillon's  book  that  appeared  in  the 
Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times  on  Monday, 
March  24,  1941: 

(From  the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times  of  March 
24.  1941] 
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SEVEN    DECADES    OF    MILK 


Mr.  John  J.  Dillon,  editor  and  publisher  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  has  written  another 
book.  It  will  be  published  within  a  few  days. 
The  title  is  Seven  Decades  of  Milk.  It  Is 
an  Invaluable  history  of  New  York  State's 
dairy  industry.  The  Times  will  review  it  ex- 
tensively later  on.  No  other  person  in  the 
State  is  so  well  qualified  to  write  the  story 
of  milk  as  is  Mr.  Dillon. 

He  was  born  5  years  before  the  Civil  War 
began.  He  is  now  85  years  of  age,  still  strong, 
and  vigorous  of  mind  and  body.  He  has  been 
connected  with  the  milk  industry  since  his 
boyhood.  He  began  life  as  a  rural  school 
teacher  when  he  was  18  years  of  tige.  As  a 
youth  he  became  associated  with  the  old 
Orange  County  Farmer,  a  celebrated  dairy 
paper  of  its  time.  In  1890  he  went  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  He  has  been  its  editor  and 
publisher  since  1892,  and  no  man  has  been 
closer  to  the  milk  industry  of  this  State  for 
70  years  than  he.  It  is  well  that  he  has 
written  the  story.  Much  would  have  been 
lost  had  It  not  been  for  his  painstaking  care 
In  recording  the  history  of  the  industry  as 
he  has  observed  it.  Two  years  ago  he  wrote 
his  Milk  Memoirs,  but  the  present  volume 
goes  into  the  story  more  extensively. 

Mr.  Dillon  has  always  been  a  militant  force 
for  Justice  to  the  farmer,  and  his  paper.  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  is  one  of  the  three  or  four 
outspx)ken,  brave,  and  logical  agricultviral 
publications  of  the  country. 


A  Sound   and  Able  Discnssion  of  the 
Duties  of  Gtixenshqi 
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Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
12  years'  service  in  Congress  I  have  been 
frequently  in  touch  with  Mr.  Pred 
Brenckman,  Washington  representative 
of  the  National  Orange.  I  have  ever 
found  him  to  be  an  able,  clear-headed, 
and  fearless  proponent  of  agriculture. 
Ml.  Brenckman  believes  in  agriculture 
as  a  way  of  life  as  well  as  a  way  of  mak- 
ing a  living.  He  has  been  a  deep  student 
of  the  Constitution  and  has  a  keen  ap- 
preciation of  the  respective  duties  of  the 
citizen  to  government  and  government 
to  the  citizen. 

The  following  radio  address  entitled 
"Duties  of  Citizenship"  was  so  outstand- 
ing In  character  that  I  deemed  it 
worthy  of  publication  in  the  Record.  I 
hope  every  member  of  the  House  will 
take  time  out  to  read  and  consider  it. 

It  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Brenckman 
over  the  stations  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  on  the  Grange  Hour  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  15.  1941. 

The  address  follows: 

The  Duties  of  CmzEMSHip 

In  the  days  of  old  Rome  It  was  esteemed 
a  great  honor  to  be  a  Roman  citizen.  It 
was  with  some  degree  of  Just  pride  that  St. 
Paul  declared.  "I,  too.  am  a  Roman  citizen." 

But  It  is  a  still  greater  honor  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
greatest  nation  upon  which  the  sun  ever 
shone,  and  which  has  long  been  a  beacon 
of  hope  to  all  the  world. 

It  Is  merely  stating  a  sober  fact  to  say 
that  no  people  in  all  history  ever  poaaessed 
a  heritage  comparable  to  that  which  is  ours. 
The  land  in  which  it  is  our  good  fortune 
to  live  was  generously  endowed  by  nature, 
which  gave  us  a  healthful  climate,  a  fertile 
soil,  abundant  mineral  resources,  and  the 
greatest  forests  In  the  world.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  the  preeminence  of  the  United 
States  in  the  family  of  nations  must  be 
largely  attributed  to  the  freedom  and  secxir- 
Ity  we  have  enjoyed  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  under  the  form  of  govern- 
ment established  by  the  founding  fathers  of 
this  country. 

SAFXOUAaOINO    OUS    NATIONAL    HESITACX 

Every  American  worthy  of  the  name 
should  be  eager  and  willing  to  do  his  part 
to  safeguard  our  national  heritage  and  paaa 
It  on  unimpaired  to  our  posterity. 

While  no  form  of  government  Is  perfect. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  democratic  insti- 
tutions are  far  superior  to  any  others,  pro- 
viding the  people  have  the  virtue,  the  In- 
telligence and  the  capacity  to  make  them 
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function.  With  armed  brutality  and  totali- 
tarian might  striving  for  the  mastery,  popu- 
lar institutions  of  government  throughout 
the  world  are  today  facing  the  supreme  test. 
Under  these  circumstances.  It  behooves  us  to 
look  to  our  foimdatlons  and  to  conduct  our- 
selves as  free  men  and  women  should  when 
confronted  with  such  conditions. 

First  of  all.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
band  In  hand  with  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  citizenship  go  certain  duties  and  respousl- 
bllitles.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  every  able- 
bodied  citizen  Is  to  do  his  part  toward  sup- 
porting the  Government;  any  attempt  to  re- 
verse this  process,  asking  the  Government  to 
support  the  citizen,  cannot  fall,  In  a  short 
time,  to  end  In  disaster. 

During  the  course  of  his  second  inaugural 
address,  Grover  Cleveland  gave  utterance  to 
some  fundamental  truths  regarding  the 
duties  and  obligation*  of  citizenship  that  are 
Just  as  applicable  today  as  they  were  then. 
Be  said : 

•TTie  man  who  taJtes  the  oath  to  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  only  assumes  the  solemn  obli- 
gation which  every  patriotic  citizen — on  the 
farm,  In  the  workshop,  in  the  busy  marts  of 
trade,  and  everywhere — should  share  with 
him.  The  Constitution  which  prescribes  his 
oath,  my  countrymen.  Is  yours;  the  Govtm- 
ment  you  have  chosen  him  to  administer  for 
a  time  Is  yours;  the  laws  and  the  entire 
scheme  of  our  civil  rule,  from  the  town  meet- 
ing to  the  State  capitals  and  the  National 
Capital,  is  yours.  Every  voter,  as  surely  as 
your  Chief  Magistrate,  under  the  same  high 
^.^^-■Sinctlon,  though  in  a  different  sphere,  exer- 
cises a  public  trust.  Nor  Is  this  all.  Every 
citizen  owes  to  the  country  a  vigilant  watch 
and  a  close  scrutiny  of  Its  public  servants 
and  a  fair  and  reasonable  estimate  of  •.heir 
fidelity  and  usefulness.  Thus  Is  the  people's 
will  impressed  upon  the  whole  framework  of 
our  civil  polity,  municipal.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral; and  this  Is  the  price  of  our  liberty  and 
the  inspiration  of  our  faith  In  the  Republic." 

WOUUNO   WTTH   ORCANIZED  CHOtTPS 

In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship our  efforts  can  often  be  made  doubly 
effective  by  -orklng  In  harmony  with  organ- 
ized groups  dedicated  to  the  same  principles 
and  striving  toward  a  common  goal.  As  so- 
ciety Is  organized  today,  that  is  the  best  way 
to  get  things  done.  In  the  words  of  Edmund 
Burke,  Tine  of  the  greatest  orators  who  has 
spoken  the  English  tongue.  "When  evil  men 
combine,  the  good  must  associate,  lest  they 
fall,  one  by  one,  an  unpitied  sacrifice  in  a 
contemptible  struggle." 

Those  who  are  memt>ers  of  the  Grange  will 
testify  that  It  has  aided  them  in  many  ways 
to  become  better  and  more  effective  citizens. 
We  seek  to  promote  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number.  To  make  a  list  of  the  meas- 
ures which  the  Grange  has  supported  In  the 
development  of  Its  program  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  conditions  surrounding  rural 
life  would  be  to  enumerate  practically  every 
forward  step  that  has  been  taken  in  this 
connection  during  the  past  two-thirds  of  a 
century.  Without  organization  these  good 
results  could  not  have  been  accomplished. 

Years  ago  I  heard  the  late  Joseph  W. 
Fculke,  who  was  then  Governor  of  Missouri, 
make  an  address  on  citizenship  that  made  a 
lasting  Impression  upon  my  mind.  He  said 
It  was  a  line  thing  to  have  the  kind  of 
patriotism  that  In  the  hour  of  the  Nation's 
need  would  lead  men  to  walk  up  to  the 
cannon's  mouth  and  lay  down  their  lives. 
However,  be  rightly  declared  that  the  kind 
of  patriotism  which  leads  men  to  discharge 
the  ordinary  everyday  duties  of  citizenship 
with  clean  hands  and  honest  hearts  la  Just  as 


It  will  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Foulke  first 
came  into  public  prominence  as  a  prosecut- 
ing attorney.  During  the  address  to  which  I 
refer  he  related  that  on  a  certain  patriotic 
occasion  he  stood  beside  a  prominent  public 


man  of  St.  Louis,  and  as  the  band  played  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner,  this  man  was  so  over- 
come by  emotion  that  he  ejaculated,  "Oh, 
that  I  might  die  for  my  country."  A  short 
time  afterward  Mr.  Foulke  had  occasion  to 
prosecute  this  man,  and  found  him  guilty  of 
having  bribed  a  whole  legislature.  He  was 
anxious  to  die  for  his  country,  but  he  was 
not  willing  to  live  for  it. 

'  EVILS   OF  OVERCENTRALIZATION 

Devoted  as  It  Is  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Americanism,  the  Grange  has  long 
looked  with  disfavor  on  the  growing  tendency 
toward  overcentralizatlcn  of  government.  I 
believe  that  every  time  the  National  Gov- 
ernment takes  over  some  function  that  prop- 
erly devolves  upon  the  people  of  the  local 
community,  or  that  belongs  to  the  States, 
we  commit  a  crime  against  American  Insti- 
tutions. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  argument  that 
science  and  invention  have  annihilated  time 
and  distance,  that  the  United  States  today 
is  a  seamless  economic  web,  that  State  bound- 
ary lines  are  obsolete,  and  that  in  the  in- 
terest of  eflQclency  and  economy,  the  whole 
job  of  running  America  should  be  turned 
over  to  the  Federal  Government  at  Wash- 
ington. This  is  both  a  delusive  and  destruc- 
tive doctrine  and  It  should  be  resisted  to  the 
utmost  by  all  the  friends  of  good  govern- 
ment. 

While  it  is  true  that  science  and  invention 
have  eliminated  time  and  space,  all  this  has 
not  changed  human  nature,  which  Is  the 
same  today  that  It  was  a  thousand  years  ago, 
and  the  same  as  it  will  be  a  thousand  years 
hence. 

When  we  put  too  many  people  imder  one 
unit  of  government.  It  destroys  the  local  and 
Individual  sense  of  responsibility,  upon 
which  good  government  rests. 

As  a  rule,  where  popular  government  has 
broken  down  and  become  a  reproach,  a  by- 
word and  a  mockery,  it  has  been  In  the  great 
centers  of  population.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  popular  institutions  have  functioned 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  success  It  has 
usually  been  in  the  small  towns  and  the  rural 
districts. 

I  am  not  setting  up  the  claim  that  the 
people  in  the  email  towns  and  the  rural  d  s- 
tricts  possess  a  superior  brand  of  civic  vir- 
tue when  compared  to  the  people  In  our  large 
centers  of  population.  The  trouble  is  that 
with  millions  of  people  sharing  any  particular 
responsibility,  what  Is  everybody's  business 
becomes  nobody's  business.  All  too  often 
the  tendency  Is  to  say,  'Xet  George  do  It." 
In  other  words,  the  personal  and  local  sense 
of  responsibility  has  become  atrophied;  It 
no  longer  functions,  and  the  cause  of  good 
government  suffers  as  a  result. 

I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  the  United 
States,  with  Its  vast  expanse  of  territory.  Its 
many  diversified  interests  and  its  huge  popu- 
lation cannot  be  wisely  and  democratically 
governed,  down  to  the  most  minute  details 
affecting  the  dally  life  of  the  people,  like  one 
unbroken  empire,  from  the  Nation's  Capital 
at  Washington. 

The  way  to  get  the  best  results  is  for  each 
unit  of  government,  national.  State,  and 
local,  to  stay  within  Its  proper  sphere,  with 
each  faithfully  and  efficiently  performing 
the  functions  devolving  upon  It,  and  with 
none  encroaching  upon  the  rights  and  prero- 
gatives of  the  rest. 

MOaTGAGINC    THX    NATIONAL    CREDIT 

If  as  citizens  we  have  erred  In  permitting 
an  unhealthy  and  im-Amerlcan  centraliza- 
tion of  authority  at  Washington,  we  have 
likewise  been  guilty  of  acquiescing  in  policies 
that  have  plunged  the  Nation  head  over  heels 
In  debt. 

During  recent  years  many  people,  Imbibing 
the  teachings  of  a  false  liberalism,  have  de- 
luded themselves  Into  thinking  that  the 
reckless  and  profiigate  expenditure  of  public 
funds  should  be  regarded  as  a  virtue. 


In  pursuing  these  misguided  policies  the 
credit  of  the  Nation  has  been  mortgaged  to 
an  extent  that  places  us  at  a  great  dlsadvan- 
tage  In  financing  our  national-defense  pro- 
gram, which,  with  the  aid  we  shall  extend 
to  England  and  other  nations  opposing  the 
totalitarian  pwwers,  will  necessarily  call  for 
the  greatest  expenditures  in  our  history. 

Counting  the  »7 ,000 ,000 ,000  for  which  the 
President  asked  Congress  a  few  days  ago, 
together  with  the  thirty-two  billions  already 
authorized,  recommended,  or  appropriated 
for  national  defense,  we  arrive  it  a  total  of 
thirty-nine  billions.  According  to  Senator 
O'Mahonet,  chairman  of  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee,  the  total  as- 
sessed valuation  of  the  22  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Is  only  $34,720,000,000. 

This  Is  the  final  day  for  filing  Income-tax 
reports.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  esti- 
mates that  income  taxes  paid  by  Individuals, 
as  distinguished  from  corporations  this  year 
will  total  $1,222,000,000.  Interest  on  the 
national  debt  Is  placed  at  $1,100,000,000.  At 
that  rate  we  may  well  ask  how  long  It  will 
take  to  pay  off  the  debt  Itself  rather  than  the 
Interest  on  the  debt. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  burdens  of  tax- 
ation with  which  we  are  faced,  the  people 
should  register  an  emphatic  demand  for 
proper  economy  In  nondefense  expenditures. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  one  of  the  most  hope- 
less forms  of  slavery  Is  the  slavery  that  goes 
with  debt. 

Speaking  of  our  American  heritage,  which 
should  be  guarded  and  prized  by  every  citi- 
zen, let  me  quote  to  you  the  rules  tl.it 
Patrick  Henry  declared  would  have  to  be 
followed  In  the  preservation  of  free  Institu- 
tions.    He  said: 

"No  fiee  government,  or  the  blessings  of 
liberty,  can  be  preserved  to  any  people  but 
by  a  firm  adherence  to  Justice,  modera- 
tion, temperance,  frugality,  and  virtue,  and 
by  a  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental 
principles." 


Investigation  of  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panies by  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

OF  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 


Wednesday,  March  26, 1941 


ARTICLE   FROM   BRIDGEPORT    (CONN.) 
HERALD 


Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  given  me  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  ask  permission  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  following  article  from  the 
Bridgeport  Herald  reporting  on  various 
phases  of  the  investigation  of  life- 
insurance  companies  by  the  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee: 

(From  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald  of 
March  2,  1941] 

IKStTRANCK  RACKET  IS  FLATXD  BT  PROBEB — ^RE- 
PORT SHOWS  GRn»  ON  UNITED  STATES  BTJSI- 
NESS — "SQTTIEZB  PLAT"  BT  OCTOPUS  MAT 
BRING  FEDERAL  CRACK-DOWN  ON  ALL  COM- 
PANIES 

Washington,  March  1. — At  last  a  responsi- 
ble Federal  official  has  ventured  to  make  defi- 
nite recommendations  to  a  congressional 
committee  for  a  modified  form  of  national 
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supervision  of  life-insurance  companies  en- 
gaged in  interstate  business. 

That  meacf  Jtist  about  the  entire  Industry. 

In  what  many  regard  as  the  most  compre- 
hensive, intelligent,  and  constructive  analysis 
of  the  life-insurance  industry  ever  expressed 
In  40  pages  of  mimeographed  copy,  Sumner 
T.  Pike,  former  Wall'  Streeter  but  now  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Sectiritles  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  submitted  proposals  to 
the  so-called  Monopoly  Committee  Friday 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  reforms  and  elim- 
inating abuses  In  the  vast  insurance  Industry 
for  the  benefit  of  the  policyholders  and  the 
public. 

This  report  touched  upon  and  condemned 
many  of  the  Insurance  practices  discloeed  by 
the  T.  N.  E.  C.  probe. 

Several  things  render  the  Pike  recommen- 
dation of  special  significance. 

They  are  made  by  a  man  whose  background 
is  that  of  conservative  business,  thoroughly 
familiar  with  Wall  Street  and  its  methods, 
and  a  newcomer  to  the  S.  E.  C. 

Not  by  the  widest  stretch  of  Imagination 
can  spokesmen  for  the  Instirance  business 
terra  him  a  hostile,  uninformed,  or  irrespon- 
sible critic  of  America's  biggest  Industry. 

Moreover,  the  suggestions  and  analysis  of 
what  Is  wrong  with  the  Industry  are  handled 
In  such  a  restrained  and  Impersonal  manner 
that  exponents  of  radical  changes,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  find  little  In  It  to  feed  de- 
mands for  a  wholesale  invasion  of  the  busi- 
ness by  the  Government. 

Pike  speaks  In  the  tone  and  language  of  a 
sincere  student  of  the  business  who  wishes 
to  help  It  to  save  Itself  from  the  future  bad 
effects  of  its  own  excesses  and  errors. 

After  reviewing  the  entire  Industry  and 
before  summarizing  his  conclusions,  Pike  has 
this  to  say  about  fire,  casualty,  and  marine 
Insurance : 

"Finally,  It  is  recommended  that  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  Congress  or  some 
designated  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
be  directed  to  conduct  a  thorough  Investiga- 
tion of  all  forms  of  flre,  casualty,  and  marine 
Insurance." 

He  sums  up  his  conclusions  on  the  subject 
of  life  insurance  as  follows: 

"First.  That  the  respective  States  make 
strenuous  and  prompt  efforts  to  strengthen 
their  existing  machinery  for  regulating  and 
supervising  life-insurance  companies. 

"We  have  offered  several  specific  suggestions 
to  guide  State  commissioners  and  State  leg- 
islatures. In  most  cases,  if  not  all,  the  com- 
missioners will,  we  believe,  be  ready  to  accept 
the  proposals,  provided  they  receive  adequate 
financial  supjxjrt  and  backing  from  their 
respective  legislatures. 

"Second.  That  the  Federal  Government  as- 
sist the  States  in  their  efforts  to  strengthen 
their  existing  regulatory  machinery  by  giving 
advice,  disseminating  Information,  and  exer- 
cising some  slight  supervision  over  certain 
primarily  Interstate  aspects  of  thj  business. 

"The  Federal  Government  should  render 
such  assistance  without  supplanting  the  basic 
Jurisdiction  of  the  States. 

"Third.  That  the  gradual  disappearance  and 
eventual  elimination  of  industrial  Insurance 
be  encoviraged  by  developing  a  plan  for  pay- 
ing lump-sum  death  benefits  under  social- 
security  programs  or  by  making  arrangements 
for  the  sale  of  Insurance  providing  such 
benefits  through  the  facilities  of  the  Postal 
System. 

"We  do  not  recommend  or  suggest  any 
form  of  strict,  all-inclusive  Federal  regula- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  entire  purpose  of 
our  proposals  is  to  demonstrate  that  such 
regulation  can  be  avoided  by  strengthening 
the  existing  State  regulatory  machinery. 

"If  realistic  steps  are  taken  by  State  officials. 
State  legislatures,  and  company  manage- 
ments acting  In  cooperation  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  we  may  expect  not  only 
the  continuance  of  State  regulation  but  may 


look  forward  to  Increased  efficiency  and  public 
usefulness  in  the  life-insurance  business." 

The  S.  E.  C.  Commissioner  believes  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  assist  the  States  In  mak- 
ing supervision  of  Insurance  companies  more 
effective  In  many  ways. 

Among  his  suggestions  are  the  following: 

That  the  Government  be  empowered  to  act 
as  adviser  and  distributor  of  information  on 
insurance  operation. 

That  It  have  power  to  eliminate  "phantom" 
companies  and  Insurance  "bootlegging."  by 
preventing  the  sale  of  Insurance  in  States  by 
companies  not  having  a  legal  right  to  do 
business  in  such  States. 

That  interstate  companies  be  required  to 
furnish  the  Government,  through  the  agency 
set  up  for  the  purpose,  with  information  on 
mergers,  etc. 

That  the  National  Bankruptcy  Act  be 
amended  to  permit  State  commissioners  or  a 
designated  Federal  agency  to  go  into  Federal 
court  and  seek  to  bring  about  liquidation  or 
reorganization  of  a  company,  if.  after  hear- 
ing, it  finds  the  company's  reserves  impaired. 

That  the  Government  be  empowered  to  pre- 
vent payment  of  surrender  values  for  a  period 
of  90  days  during  a  time  of  national  economic 
emergency. 

That  officers  and  directors  of  Interstate 
companies  be  prevented  by  statute  from  using 
their  positions  for  Improper  personal  gains, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly. 

That  the  Government  be  given  vlsltorial 
powers  over  interstate  companies  to  permit  IL 
to  examine  companies  and  determine  if  an 
Impairment  of  reserves  exists  in  the  case  of 
any  particular  company. 

That  an  Insurance  advisory  council  be  set 
up  to  cooperate  with  any  Federal  agency 
designated  or  created  to  supervise  Insurance. 

On  the  score  of  the  advisory  body.  Pike 
says: 

"This  Insurance  advisory  coimcil  might 
consist  of  three  representatives  of  the  desig- 
nated Federal  agency,  three  State  Insurance 
commissioners  elected  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Insurance  Commissioners,  three 
company  officials,  and  three  policyholders. 

"The  annual  reports  from  the  Insurance 
Advisory  Council  to  the  Congress  should  be 
of  great  value  in  many  different  respects. 

"First,  such  reports  would  serve  to  point 
out  to  Insurance  company  managements 
conditions  requiring  their  attention,  thus 
providing  an  opportunity  for  correcting 
abuses  from  within  the  business  Itself. 

"Second,  the  reports  would  serve  to  call 
attention  to  areas  where  State  supervisory 
activities  could  be  strengthened  In  order  to 
promote  the  eflaclency  of  the  Insurance  regu- 
latory process  generally. 

"Third,  the  reports  might  be  used  on  occa- 
sion to  call  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
policyholders  generally  to  conditions  In  the 
life-insurance  business  considered  harmful, 
and  possibly  requiring  legislative  correction. 

"It  Is  clear  that  the  activities  of  the  Insur- 
ance Advisory  Council  would  not  only  do 
much  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  additional 
legislation,  but  also  they  would  be  of  great 
value  in  the  determination  of  many  matters 
of  national  policy  where  the  Interest  of  in- 
surance companies  are  vitally,  though  some- 
times Indirectly,  affected. 

"The  Insurance  Advisory  Council  would 
also  serve  to  strengthen  State  regulation." 

Pike  makes  10  recommendations  for 
strengthening  State  regulation,  as  follows: 

"1.  Insurance  commissioners  be  appointed 
by  a  responsible  executive,  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  proper  State  body,  on  the 
basis  of  experience  and  qualifications  only. 

"2.  The  tenure  of  office  of  the  Insurance 
commissioner  should  be  increased  substan- 
tially, and,  insofar  as  possible,  competent 
commissioners  should  be  continued  in  office, 
regardless  of  their  political  affiliation. 

"4.  Insurance  commissioners  should  not  be 
obliged  to  undertake  any  duties  other  than 


the  regulation  and  supervision  of  insurano* 
companies. 

"The  employment  of  special  ouuide  ex- 
aminers should  be  discontinued.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  civil  service  in  State  insur- 
ance departments  is  highly  desirable. 

"7.  State  Insurance  supervisory  officials 
should  strengthen  examination  procedures 
particularly  In  respect  of  companies  doml- 
cUed  within  their  SUte. 

"The  desired  Improvement  would  Include 
more  frequent  examinations  In  some  Sut«s. 
more  competent  examiners,  greater  publicity 
to  and  full  release  of  aU  examination  reports, 
and  the  undertaking  of  exammatlon  which 
would  give  greater  attention  to  the  insur- 
ance operations  as  contrasted  with  the  purely 
financial  aspects  of  the  busineas. 

"8.  Closer  regtilatlon  and  supervision  of 
agency  practices  is  required.  Present  laws 
for  licensing  agents  all  too  frequenUy  ad- 
ministered purely  as  revenue  measures. 

"Agents  should  be  required  to  show  more 
adequate  training,  better  prospects  for  finan- 
cial success,  and  greater  knowledge  of  the 
life-insurance  business. 

"Furthermore.  Sute  supervisory  officials 
should  give  more  attention  to  such  matters 
as  company  training  courses,  sales  contests, 
compensation  arrangements,  etc. 

"9.  The  number  of  policy  forms  should  be 
reduced  and  greater  attention  given  to  es- 
tablishing standardized  policy  forms  or  pol- 
icy provisions  acceptable  In  all  States.  The 
present  confusion  in  this  field  is  most  unde- 
sirable. 

"10.  State  supervisory  officials  should  more 
closely  scrutinize  activities  of  officers  and  di- 
rectors and  generally  make  more  thorough 
checks  on  the  competence  and  activities  of 
company   managements." 

Three  problems  specifically  treated  by  the 
8.  E.  C.  member.  Include  the  necessity  of 
liberalizing  the  laws  governing  life-insurance 
companies'  investments,  the  desirability  of 
placing  State  supervisor}'  authorities  In  » 
position  to  police  Intercompany  agreements 
restricting  competition  or  resulting  In  price 
fixing,  and  the  development  of  techniques  for 
giving  policyholders  greater  representation  on 
the  boards  of  stock  and  mutual  companies. 

On  the  controversial  subject  of  company 
Investments.  Commissioner  Pike  says : 

"The  aggregate  size  of  Ufe-lnsurance  com- 
p>anles  Is  such  that  their  Investment  activi- 
ties vitally  affect  the  credit  and  financial 
structure  of   the   country. 

"The  funds  which  companies  invest  are 
trust  fvmds.  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
State  laws  regulating  life-insurance  com- 
panies have  traditionally  followed  a  broad 
pattern  of  permitting  Investments  in  bonds 
and  forbidding  Investments  In  conunca 
stocks. 

"As  was  demonstrated  in  the  hearings,  as 
well  as  through  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission's  special  studies,  the  life-insur- 
ance companies  are  experiencing  great  dlffl* 
culty  in  Investing  their  funds. 

"Their  problem  in  this  regard  Is  threefold. 
The  amount  of  money  they  must  Invest  haa 
steadily  Increased. 

"The  available  supply  of  industrial  bonds, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  gradually  decreasing." 

"The  interest  rates  to  be  earned  on  all  types 
of  debt  are  Inadequate  in  many  cases  when 
meastired  against  the  earnings  which  the 
reserve  requirements  of  the  companies  mak* 
necessary. 

"On  the  other  hand,  certain  other  circum- 
stances must  be  recognized.  The  life-insur- 
ance companies,  by  far  our  most  dynamlo 
savings  Institutions,  are  by  their  operation 
directing  an  increasing  amount  at  capital 
away  from  semi-speculative  or  what  might  be 
called  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word 
venture  enterprises. 

"Recognizing  that  life-instirance  funds 
should  not  be  recklessly  Invested  in  highly 
speculative  securities,  there  does  appear  to  bt 
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room  for  the  long-term  Investment  of  a  por- 
tion of  their  funds  In  common  stocks  of  sub- 
■tantita  corporations  with  an  established 
record  of  earnings. 

"The  continued  flow  of  funds  to  life-insur- 
ance companies  which  are  prevented  from 
purchasing  common  stocks  Is  cerUln  to  have 
•erlous  effects  on  the  economy. 

"Common  stock  of  substantial  corporations 
with  an  established  record  of  earnings  are 
clearly  as  'safe'  as  many  bonds.  A  liberaliza- 
tion of  investment  laws  to  permit  life-insur- 
ance companies  to  Invest  a  relatively  small 
percentage  of  their  funds  In  common  stocks 
would  stimulate  healthier  financial  structures 
and  have  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  economy. 
"Accordingly,  It  is  suggested  that  the  re- 
spective States  give  serious  consideration  to 
liberalizing  In  this  direction  their  laws  govern- 
ing life-insurance  Investments. 

"The  life-insurance  business  Is  such  that 
much  good  can  be  done  through  occasional 
Intercompany  conferences  at  which  technical 
problems  confronting  the  business  may  be 
worked  out  on  a  standardized  basis.  Mor- 
tality tables,  for  example,  represent  such  an 
endeavor." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"C»f  course,  no  agreements  should  be  per- 
mitted where  the  effect  of  those  agreements 
Is  to  prevent  any  one  company  from  develop- 
ing new  services  and  new  sales  techniques 
which  are  actuarially  sound. 

"Similarly,  life-insurance  companies  should 
not  be  permitted,  as  they  have  been  In  the 
past,  to  fix  rates  through  direct  or  Indirect 
arrangements  of  any  kind.  The  life-insur- 
ance business  should  be  conducted  on  a  com- 
petitive basis,  with  emphasis  on  management 
efficiency  rather  than  sales  technique. 

"It  will  be  recalled  that  various  intercom- 
pany agreements  were  reached  at  meetings 
where  no  State  officials  were  present,  and  in 
most  cases  the  basis  of  understandings  ar- 
rived at  were  neither  publicized  nor  first  sub- 
mitted to  State  authorities  for  their  approval. 
"Under  the  circumstances  the  continuance 
of  this  type  of  clandestine  conferences  should 
be  prevented. 

"Policyholders  must  be  given  assistance  so 
they  may  participate  more  directly  In  the 
management  of  their  companies."  he  says. 

"It  Is  not  necessary  to  recall  here  the  vol- 
uminous testimony  on  this  subject.  The  self- 
perpetuating  character  cf  the  life-insurance 
boards  cf  directors  Is  apparent,  and  the  prac- 
"^ti»l  dlfflcxUtles  which  confront  policyholders 
wi^  seek  to  elect  directors  of  their  own 
■electi^Tare  well  recognized. 

•Indeed,  the  problem  is  one  which  perme- 
ates the  entire  American  corporate  scene. 

"A^we  have  pointed  out  In  our  report,  the 
j»llcyholdcrs  of  stock  companies  contribute 
■aie  great  bulk  of  the  assets,  and  it  is  to  their 
Interest  that  they  be  represented  directly  on 
tbe  boards  of  the  companies. 

"Possible  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  States  to 
give  policyholders  greater  representation  on 
the  boards  of  mutual  life-insurance  com- 
panies would  Include:  The  development  of  a 
more  adequate  system  of  notifying  policy- 
bolders  of  their  right  to  make  nomlrations 
and  of  the  actual  results  of  elections  held. 

"Permitting  policyholders  to  have  access  to 
policyholder  lists  and  to  examine  the  bocks 
and  records  of  their  companies  under  restric- 
tions similar  to  those  placed  upon  rtock- 
bolders. 

"The  possible  development  of  arrangements 
to  assure  that  some  directors,  particularly 
those  serving  on  boards  of  larger  companies. 
be  selected  with  due  regard  for  their  knowl- 
edge of  and  residence  in  different  areas  of 
the  country. 
—  "T^e  elhulnatlon  of  staggered  directors' 
terms. 

"Permitting  policyholders  to  have  cumula- 
tive voting  jHlvUeges. 

"Requiring  companies  to  held  annual  pol- 
Jcybolde.-s'  meetings  if  possible  in  a  regional 
basis. 


"Adopting  schemes  patterned  on  the  policy- 
holder advisory  committee  arrangement  tised 
by  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  under  provisions  permitting  State  officials 
to  have  some  general  supervision  over  methods 
used  for  selecting  the  committee. 

"Requiring  all  directors  to  be  policyholders 
of  the  particular  company  on  which  they 
served. 

"Giving  greater  publicity  to  State  examina- 
tion reports. 

"Requiring  the  submlsslca  of  more  com- 
plete and  revealing  company  reports  to  policy- 
holders, i 

"And  finally  developing  schemes  for  Iftie 
appointment  of  one  or  more  public  directors 
to  life-insurance  company  boards  of  directors 
by  the  Governors  of  the  States  In  which  such 
companies  are  domiciled. 

"Nothing  should,  of  cotirse,  be  done  In  this 
field  which  would  enable  Irresponsible  groups 
acting  from  Improper  motives  to  seize  con- 
trol of  life-insurance  companies." 

The  subject  of  the  size  and  scope  of  the 
business  leads  Pike  to  make  the  following 
observations  In  his  report  to  the  T.  N.  E.  C: 
'"Ine  national  scope  of  the  insurance  busi- 
ness is  one  of  Its  outstanding  characteristics. 
"Many  of  the  largest  companies  operate  In 
every  State  of  the  Union. 

"There  are  on  the  average  82  companies 
operating  in  each  State. 

"Seventeen  companies  operate  In  over  40 
States. 

"Although  there  are  365  companies  engaged 
In  the  business,  two  companies  control  32 
percent  of  Its  $28,000,000,000  of  assets. 

"Five  companies  control  54  percent  of  the 
assets,  and  26  companies  j:»ntrol  87  percent 
of  the  assets. 

"While  these  larger  companies  control  the 
bulk  of  the  assets,  we  must  not  fall  into  the 
all  too  frequent  error  of  considering  all  the 
other  life  Insurance  companies  as  small. 

"There  are  32  such  companies,  each  with 
assets  of  more  than  $100,000,000  and  at  least 
40  of  which  are  as  large  as  companies  Included 
In  the  group  of  200  largest  nonfinancial  cor- 
porations which  were  the  subject  of  special 
study  by  this  Committee. 

"Companies  with  offices  in  New  York  City 
and  Newark.  N.  J.,  control  56  percent  of  the 
assets  of  all  Insurance  companies. 

"Companies  In  the  New  England  and  Middle 
Atlantic  States  control  77  percent  of  the  as- 
sets. Of  the  28  largest  companies,  only  3 
have  their  main  offices  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
"It  is.  Indeed,  difficult  to  comprehend  the 
tremendous  size  and  the  scope  of  the  Influ- 
ence which  Insurance  companies  exercise. 

"In  1938.  the  leading  companies  purchased 
47.7  percent  of  all  corporate  bonds  and  notes 
Issued  In  that  year. 

"In  the  10-year  period  from  1929  to  1938, 
Inclusive,  over  $42,000,000,000  were  taken  in 
by  the  companies,  of  which  thirty  billion 
represented  premiums  from  policyholders. 

"The  principal  companies'  assets  are  so 
large  they  Include  securities  representing 
11.6  percent  of  the  total  Federal  debt,  6.7 
percent  of  the  total  State  and  local  debt,  17.4 
percent  of  the  railroad  debt.  11.7  percent  of 
the  Industrial  debt,  18.2  percent  of  the 
public-utility  debt,  as  well  as  substantial 
amounts  of  the  farm  and  urban  mortgages 
outstanding. 

"The  companies  are  growing  very  rapidly, 
and  with  the  growth  their  economic  power 
Increases. 

"Principal  companies  show  an  Increase  of 
over  50  percent  In  their  assets  In  the  last 
10  years.  Thus,  whereas  in  1930  these  prin- 
cipal companies  controlled  only  2  5  percent 
of  the  Industrial  debt.  In  1937  they  controlled, 
as  has  been  Indicated,  11.7  percent  of  that 
debt. 

"In  the  farm-mortgage  field  the  companies 
controlled  19  2  percent  of  the  farm-mortgage 
debt  In  the  West  North  Central  States  In 
1939,  and  In  that  year  actually  owned  8.1 
percent  of  all  the  land  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 


"Some  Idea  of  the  extent  of  the  companies' 
influence  In  farming  conmiunitles  may  be 
Indicated  by  the  activities  of  the  largest  life- 
insurance  company  which  Is  the  biggest 
farmer  In  the  United  States  today. 

"This  company  operates  over  7,000  farms, 
ranging  In  size  from  200  acres  to  as  high  as 
2.000  acres,  and  extending  Into  25  different 
States. 

"Ehiring  the  year  1937  the  company  har- 
vested 50,000  bales  of  cotton,  10,000,000 
bushels  of  corn,  5,000,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
6.000.000  pounds  of  peanuts,  and  1,000.000 
pounds  of  tobacco. 

"The  amount  of  money  invested  by  life 
Insurance  companies  reaches  tremendous 
proportions,  one  company  alone  Investing 
over  $2,000,000  each  business  day. 

"Principal  companies  are  members  of  65 
different  bondholder  protective  committees, 
and  own  and  operate  many  apartment 
houses,  hotels,  and  private  dwellings. 

"The  extent  of  the  companies'  influence 
may  be  found  not  only  In  the:.r  Investment 
activities  but  elsewhere.  The  number  of 
their  policyholders  is  significant  In  Itself. 

"One  company  alone  Insures  every  fifth 
man,  woman,  and  child  In  the  United  States, 
and  actually  sells  a  policy  on  the  life  of 
about  one  out  of  every  fifth  child  born 
before  the  child  reaches  1  year  of  age. 

"Concentration  Is  increased  through  inter- 
locking directorship,  the  5  largest  com- 
panies interlocking  with  780  corporations, 
including  145  banks,  and  100  other  insurance 
companies,  mostly  fire  and  casualty. 

"By  Intercompany  agreements  the  larger 
companies  have  increased  their  Influence  In 
many  fields,  entering  Into  rate  agreements 
and  other  combinations  restricting  competi- 
tion. 

'Their  influence  in  the  fleld  of  State  legis- 
lation is  also  worthy  of  note. 

"The  activities  of  their  powerful  Associa- 
tion of  Lije  Insurance  Presidents,  which  rep- 
resents companies  controlling  85  percent  of 
the  business  will  be  recalled  in  this  con- 
nection. 

"Tills  association  is  active  la  every  State. 
"Here,  Indeed,  is  a  plcttue  of  the  concen- 
tration of  economic  power  which  is  not 
equalled  elsewhere  in  the  American  economy. 
"The  committee  will  recall  ^hat  the  Arm- 
strong report  with  Its  customary  foresight 
recommended  placing  restrictions  on  the  fu- 
ture growth  of  life  Insurance  companies. 

"These  restrictions  were  In  effect  for  a 
short  time  and  eventually  almost  entirely 
abandoned. 

"Since  1906,  when  the  Armstrong  report 
was  released,  the  total  assets  of  insurance 
companies  have  increased  800  percent. 

"There  Is  no  need  to  dlsciiss  here  the  de- 
sirability or  undeelrabillty  of  the  Armstrong 
report  proposal.  Had  the  restrictions  on  size 
prevailed,  however,  this  much  is  clear.  Not 
only  would  a  different  type  of  State  regu- 
lation have  developed,  but  It  Is  safe  to  say 
that  the  pattern  of  our  entire  economy 
would  be  different  from  what  It  Is  today. 

"We  do  not  mean  that  the  size  of  the 
principal  life  Insurance  companies  alone  has 
brought  about  all  of  the  economic  ills. 

"Certainly  the  size  of  these  companies  has, 
however,  been  a  contributory  factor  as  far 
as  certain  of  our  economic  problems  are 
concerned. 

"The  entire  question  of  size  In  the  life- 
insurance  business  should  be  further  studied 
by  an  appropriate  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  would  be  directed  to  make  a 
report  to  the  Congress  on  specific  aspects  of 
the  problem. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Among  the  steps  which  might  be  taken  to 
limit  the  size  of  life-insurance  companies  or 
dilute  their  concentrated  economic  power 
are — 

"Placing  restrictions  on  Insurance  compa- 
nies in  respect  to  the  sale  of  annuities  and 
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other  policy  contracts  when  the  saving  ele- 
ment is  predominant. 

"Encouragln  gthe  development  of  savings- 
bank  life  insurance. 

"Enacting  tax  legislation  which  would  make 
growth  beyond  a  certain  point  umdesirable 
from  a  business  point  of  view. 

"Restricting  the  amount  of  assets  which  a 
company  may  control. 

"Limiting  the  amotmt  of  new  btjsiness 
which  a  company  may  write,  encouraging  the 
growth  of  smaller  companies. 

"Prohibiting  various  types  of  Interlocking 
directorships,  restricting  continual  develop- 
ment of  private  placements  which  are  rapidly 
concentrating  many  security  Issues  entirely 
In  the  hands  of  the  largest  companies,  pre- 
venting Insurance  companies  from  organizing 
subsidiary  companies. 

"Preventing  investment  In  interlocking 
companies  or  limiting  the  amount  of  money 
any  insurance  company  may  Invest  in  the 
securities  of  another  corporation. 

"All  such  steps  are  drastic.  The  extent  to 
which  they  would  reduce  concentration  of 
economic  power  In  the  Insurance  business  Is 
protjlematical. 

"As  to  whether  all  or  any  of  them  should 
be  adopted  Is  a  matter  of  broad  national  policy 
which  only  this  committee  with  the  results 
of  all  Its  studies  before  it  can  undertake  to 
decide." 

Pike  says,  in  discussing  Industrial  insur- 
ance: 

"The  committee  will  recall  that  Industrial 
Insurance  is  a  type  of  life  Insurance  sold  In 
small  amounts  primarily  to  persons  of  little 
means.  Premiums  are  paid  weekly  or  monthly 
to  collectors  who  call  at  the  homes  of  the 
Insured. 

"For  many  reasons,  Including  its  high 
agency  expenses  and  mortality  experience, 
this  tjrpe  of  life  Insurance  Is  the  most  ex- 
pensive form  of  life  insurance  sold.  It  Is  sold 
almost  entirely  to  low-Income  families. 

"When  sold  by  stock  companies  It  has  re- 
sulted in  enormous  proflts  many  times  over 
the  shareholders'  original  Investment. 

"Many  agents  selling  this  t3rpe  of  Insur- 
ance are  untrained,  or,  for  other  reasons, 
unqualified  to  deal  with  the  public.  Be- 
cause of  their  high  cost  and  the  selling  prac- 
tices employed,  Industrial  policies  are  rarely 
kept  In  force  long  enough  to  accomplish  their 
essential  purpose.  In  the  10-year  period  end- 
ing 1937  only  slightly  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  policies  terminating  terminated  by 
death  or  maturity. 

"The  selling  procedvire  Is  characterized  by 
a  'squirrel  cage*  operation  where  the  public 
is  sold  policies  which  lapse  only  to  be  sold 
again. 

•IState  laws  for  this  form  of  Insurance  are 
Inadequate. 

"Industrial  endowment  policies,  for  ex- 
ample, though  outlawed  in  New  York,  are 
still  frequently  sold  by  companies  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  State. 

"Finally,  the  number  of  policy  forms  avail- 
able and  variations  In  policy  provisions  are 
highly  undesirable  and  conducive  to  mis- 
representation and  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  policyholder. 

"The  three  largest  companies  selling  this 
type  of  Insurance  and  several  smtdler  com- 
panies have,  partly  under  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  and  partly  at  their  own  voli- 
tion. Instituted  many  industrial  Insurance 
reforms. 

"The  quality  of  their  service  in  this  field 
iB  far  better  than  the  other  one-hundred-odd 
companies,  and  indeed  many  of  the  abuses 
indicated  above  are  less  apparent  in  their 
operations. 

"About  50  percent  of  the  new  business  is 
being  written  by  companies  not  in  this  cate- 
gory, however,  and  as  to  all  companies  the 
evils  apparently  of  necessity  Inherent  in  in- 
dttstrial  instu^nce  remain. 

"The  Armstrong  report  stated  over  30  years 
ago  that  from  its  study  of  Industrial  insiu- 


ance  there  remained  but  two  alternatives, 
to  permit  the  continuance  of  that  type  of 
business  with  the  weaknesses  Inherent  In 
the  system  or  to  prohibit  Its  sale  altogether 
by  private  companies. 

"The  alternatives  which  were  then  ao 
frankly  recognized  remain  in  our  opinion 
the  only  alternatives  today. 

"The  question  Is  again  presented  as  to 
whe  lier  the  sale  of  Industrial  Instirance 
should  be  prevented,  since  the  number  of 
reforms  In  this  fleld  which  might  be  made  by 
the  States  would,  though  desirable,  be  Insuffi- 
cient In  our  opinion  to  eliminate  the  basic 
difficulties. 

"In  this  connection  it  should  be  acknowl- 
edged that  If  Industrial  Insurance  Is  to  be 
eliminated,  satisfactory  substitutes  must  be 
found. 

"In  spite  of  Its  high  cost,  excessive  lapsa- 
tlon,  maldistribution,  and  other  evils,  in- 
dustrial insurance  now  provides  a  type  of 
protection  earnestly  desired  by  great  seg- 
ments of  the  population.  Private  companies 
caiuiot  provide  a  substitute. 

"It  appears  to  us  the  only  adequate  sub- 
stitute can  be  obtained  either  through  ex- 
tension of  Federal  and  State  social -security 
programs  to  provide  a  lump-sum  death  bene- 
fit for  all  the  populace  In  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  cover  burial  and  to  compensate  for 
expenses  attendant  upon  the  illness,  or 
through  the  development  of  a  system  for 
selling  burial  benefits  through  the  facilities 
of  the  postal  system. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  we 
recommend  the  extension  of  social-security 
benefits  or  the  development  of  some  other 
program  such  as  the  sale  of  Insurance 
through  the  Postal  System  to  the  end  that 
Industrial  Insurance  would  gradually  dis- 
appear. 

Nothing  should  be  done  to  cancel  existing 
policies,  to  cause  a  serious  dislocation  In  the 
Insurance  programs  of  policyholders  now 
holding  this  type  of  insurance.  Further- 
more, the  plan  shotild  not  be  so  drawn  that 
it  would  place  the  Federal  Government  in 
competition  with  those  companies  selling 
ordinary  life  insurance. 


Extension  of  the  Bituminoai  Coal  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  K£E 

or  WEST  vnciNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  27,  1941 


Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has 
had  under  consideration  H.  R.  4146,  pro- 
viding for  the  extension  of  the  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  Act  of  1937  for  a  period  of  2 
years. 

The  coal  operators  of  this  country 
usually  view  with  alarm  any  legislation 
touching  the  management  or  control  of 
their  business.  They  are  jealous  of  their 
prerogatives,  and  rightly  so,  for  at  its 
best  the  coal  business  has  long  been  un- 
certain and  precarious.  When,  however, 
legislation  proves  meritorious  these  men 
do  not  hesitate  to  approve  it.  Coal  men 
looked  with  doubts  and  misgivings  upon 
the  National  Recovery  Act.  but  before  the 
course  of  that  act  had  been  ended  the 
National  Coal  Association  was  on  record 
approving  It  and  urging  its  continuance. 


Four  years  ago.  when  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Act  was  passed,  it  had  the  opposi- 
tion of  practically  all  coal  producers.  To- 
day the  pending  resolution  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  act  for  an  additional  period  of 
2  years  is  not  only  endorsed  by  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association  but  it  has  the  ap- 
proval of  over  90  jaercent  of  the  coal  op- 
erators of  the  United  States.  These  care- 
ful businessmen  believe  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  advice,  "Prove  all  things  and  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good." 

Joining  with  the  coal  operators  in  ask- 
ing for  this  extension  of  the  Coal  Act. 
we  have  that  greater  body  of  men  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  measure  equally 
as  vital.  I  refer  to  the  half  million  or 
more  laboring  men,  the  coal  miners  of 
the  country,  who  depend  upon  the  in- 
dustry for  a  living  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  Not  only  is  the  extension 
of  the  Coal  Act  asked  and  endorsed  by 
the  great  organization  of  the  miners,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  but  in- 
dividual miners  are  pleading  for  this 
action. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  that  large 
body  of  citizens  made  up  of  home  owners 
and  household  consumers,  especially 
those  who  have  been  made  aware  of  the 
fact  that  for  many  years  the  small  con- 
sumers have  been  penalized  to  enable  the 
large  consumers  to  purchase  their  coal 
at  prices  below  the  cost  of  production. 
The  users  of  coal  for  domestic  purposes, 
who  buy  in  small  quantities,  recognize 
the  fact  that  under  the  Coal  Act  they 
will  be  able  to  purchase  their  fuel  at  the 
same  fair  price  ^  that  charged  buyers 
of  greater  quantities. 

The  only  serious  criticism  of  the  Coal 
Act  we  have  yet  heard  offered  has  been 
directed  at  the  long  delay  of  the  Com- 
mission in  establishing  minimum  prices. 
This  was  indeed  a  grave  problem  and  a 
task  of  magnitude.  But  the  task  has  at 
last  been  completed,  and  minimum  prices 
equal  to  the  cost  of  production  were 
established  and  made  effective  October 
1, 1940.  Since  that  time  the  act  hsis  been 
and  is  now  being  effectively  adminis- 
tered. The  old  practices  of  cutthroat 
competition,  under  which  bituminous 
coal  of  all  grades  was  sold  to  purchasers 
at  fluctuating  prices,  frequently  far  below 
the  cost  of  production,  have  been  entirely 
elimin&ted. 

This  act  has  breathed  new  life  and 
health  into  a  sick  industry. 

It  is  giving  security  tmd  protection  to 
a  tremendous  investment  of  capital  in 
an  Industry  necessary  to  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

It  Is  protecting  the  livelihood  of  and 
assuring  a  living  wage  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  hard-working,  substantial 
American  citizens. 

It  is  a  standing  insurance  against 
strikes  and  wage  disputes  and  shut- 
downs in  a  basic  American  industry  pro- 
ducing one  of  the  commodities  most  es- 
sential to  national  defense. 

It  is  operating  to  insure  to  all  coal 
consumers  a  steady  supply  of  an  essen- 
tial commodity  at  a  fair  and  equitable 
price. 

It  is  being  administered  without  any 
cost  or  expense  whatever  to  the  Gk>vem- 
ment,  nor  does  it  involve  or  contemplate 
the  payment  of  any  awsu-ds  or  subsidies. 
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Endorsed  by  mine  owners,  approved  by 
the  miners,  favored  by  the  public,  there 
Is  certainly  no  valid  or  substantial  rea- 
lon  why  this,  the  pending  bill,  should  not 
be  enacted  and  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act 
extended  lor  a  further  period  of  2  years. 


RooscTelt  To  Reside  ra  Enfland,  die 
Kinf  and  Queen  of  England  To  Live  at 
Mount  Vernon,  and  ti»e  United  States 
G»nfress  To  Meet  in  Bennnda 


BZTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

or  MAaSACHUSriTB 

IN  THl  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  27.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST 


Mr.  TTNKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RtcoRD.  I  Include  the  followinr  from  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  March  22, 
1941: 

I  Prom  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  March 
22.  1941] 

A  VISION  or  umoN 

Federal  Union  World  Is  the  organ  oi  An^o- 
American  unionists  In  this  country.  It  Is  pub- 
lished under  the  chairmanship  of  Clarence 
K.  Strelt,  the  author  of  Union  Norf.  In  the 
Ttliruary  number,  as  A  Vision  of  Union,  there 
iB  »  dream  by  O.  Ward  Price,  of  the  London 
DaUy  Mall. 

He  was  goUag  through  the  newspaper  files 
for  aomethtng  on  President  RooaeTelt's  elec- 
tion to  a  third  term  when  he  fell  asleep,  or 
into  reverie,  and  imagined  that  he  was  look- 
lag  at  newspaper  d^plngs  of  the  year  1944. 
Be  was  strudc  by  one  from  the  London 
Times,  headed  Good  Out  of  Evil,  and  he  read : 

"Since  the  second  great  war  ended  with 
the  collapse  of  Italy  In  1941.  closely  foUowed 
by  that  of  her  sinister  Oerman  accomplice 
6  BKODths  later,  no  news  has  gtven  more  satis- 
faction to  the  British  public  than  last  night's 
Intimation  that  President  Roosevelt  Intends 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  England  for  the 
concluding  2  months  of  his  third  term  of 
office  before  handing  over  to  his  Republican 
successor  next  Janiiary.  President  Roosevelt, 
whose  name  will  be  forever  associated  with 
the  overthrow  and  extinction  of  the  authori- 
tarian challenge  to  the  principle  of  political 
fl-eedom.  has  accepted  Their  Majesties'  invita- 
tion to  himself  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  spend 
Christmas  at  Windsor  Castle.  The  chief  flg- 
Txre  of  the  great  democratic  state,  with  which 
the  future  fortunes  of  Britain  are  now  linked 
In  permanent  federation,  will  spend  the  last 
a  months  of  his  term  of  office  at  Chequers, 
that  historic  Tudor  mansion  which  was  for- 
merly the  country  seat  of  the  British  Prime 
Minister  and  which  Mr.  Chiuchill.  In  a  well- 
timed  gesture,  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  cva  Federal  partner,  as  his 
OOdal  residence  in  England." 

He  went  on  with  the  clippings  of  1944. 
Their  Majesties  the  King  ^nd  Queen  of  Eng- 
land had  been  invited  to  live  in  the  George 
Washington  home  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  the 
nest  nwwtlng  of  the  British-American  Parlia- 
ment was  going  to  be  held  in  the  new  Federal 
Council  Btilldlng  at  Bermuda. 


Britain  Always  Realistic  in  Inteniational 
Aiairs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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ARTICLE    FROM    THE    NEW    YORK    EN- 
QUIRER   OF    MARCH    10,    1941 


Mr.    MARTIN    J.    KENNEDY.      Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  New  York  Enquirer 
of  March  10,  1941 : 

BRTTAIN    ALWAYS    BXALISTIC    IN    IMTEBNATIONAL 
ATVAIBS 

Citing  Great  Britain's  cold,  realistic  atti- 
tude regarding  the  North's  struggle  to  save 
the  Union  during  the  American  Civil  War 
and  her  blatant  hostility  and  contempt  for  the 
military  efforts  of  the  North's  foremost  gen- 
erals, John  Knox,  prominent  Chicago  at- 
torney with  the  firm  of  Loesch.  Scofleld, 
Loesch  &  Burke,  of  10  South  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago,  declares  in  a  frank  appraisal  of 
Britain's  past  actions  on  foreign  events  that 
she  guides  herself  solely  on  selfish  self-in- 
terest motives. 

Declares  Mr.  Knox,  in  a  letter  to  the  New 
York   Enquirer : 

"If  the  British  Isles  are  actually  invaded 
this  spring,  the  resultant  hysteria  in  this 
country  may  overwhelm  all  who  oppose  our 
entrance  into  the  war.  Though  we  all  hope 
that  England  will  win  and  beat  back  any  in- 
vasion that  may  come,  let  us  not  forget  what 
England's  attitude  was  when  our  own  Oov- 
emment  was  last  threatened  with  invasion. 

"During  o\ur  Civil  War  period  the  London 
Times,  then  called  simply  the  Times,  com- 
mented editorially  that  England  was  enjoy- 
ing considerable  prosperity  at  a  time  when 
the  United  States  was  tottering  on  the  brink 
of  destruction.  By  June  1863.  General  Lee 
was  moving  northward  with  one  of  the  largest 
armies  ever  assembled  on  this  continent. 

"Following  is  a  typical  editorial  comment 
of  that  day.  taken  from  the  Times  for  Sat- 
urday. Jxily  4.  1863: 

"  "What  is  America  today?  How  is  she 
keeping  the  annual  festival  which  she  con- 
secrates to  her  own  glorification  and  the  villi- 
fication  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind?  •  •  * 
The  signal  failure  of  five  successive  inva- 
sions must,  we  shoiild  hope,  have  done  some- 
thing to  shake  northern  confidence  In  the  skill 
at  their  generals  and  the  Invincibility  of  their 
army.  The  deity  of  size  and  magnitude,  so 
often  and  so  devoutly  worshipped,  has  fatally 
deceived  her  ardent  votaries.  Big  guns,  big 
ships,  big  threats,  and  bulletins  replete  with 
statements  more  enormous  than  any  of  them, 
have  all  been  tried  in  vain,  and  the  North 
finds  itself  the  object  of  that  very  invasion 
with  which  it  has  so  continually  and  so 
vainly  menaced  its  antagonists.  •  •  • 
These  are  the  military  prospects  for  the 
Fourth  of  July   1883     •     •     •.* 

"As  the  war  progressed  a  group  of  English 
citizens  formed  the  Society  for  Obtaining  the 
Cessation  of  Hostilities  in  America.  A  year 
later  (July  15.  1864)  they  called  on  Lord  Pal- 
merston.  then  Prime  Minister.  Palmerston 
was  not  Interested.  On  July  18.  1864.  the 
Times  applauded  Palmerston's  attitude,  and 
Its  editorial  for  that  day  concluded  by  saying: 

"  The  best  service  the  Government  of  this 
country  can  render  the  caxise  of  peace  is  to 


let  events  run  their  course  and  not  Interfere 

in  American  politics  by  word  or  deed.' 

"It  Is  not  difBcult  to  imagine  what  the 
attitude  of  10  Downing  Street  would  havs 
been  had  President  Lincoln  requested  Lord 
Palmerston  to  supply  us  with  munitions  and 
loans  to  beat  off  the  Cotxfederate  invasion. 

"As  late  as  1939  Britain  exhibited  the  same 
attitude  when  the  duly  elected  Government 
at  Madrid  was  faced  with  the  invading  army 
of  General  Franco.  Upon  the  fall  of  Madrid 
the  London  Times  said  editorially  on  March 
29,  1939: 

"  The  British  Government,  beset  for  so 
long  by  the  clamor  of  those  who  would  urge 
them  to  support  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
Spanish  contestants,  now  reaps,  after  much 
contempt  and  obloquy,  the  reward  of  their 
resolution  to  commit  themselves  to  favor 
neither  side  in  a  quarrel  irrelevant  to  British 
principles  and  Interests.  •  •  •  Hard 
things  tire  always  spoken  of  neutrals  while 
war  rages,  but  an  honorable  and  consistent 
neutrality  comes  to  be  appreciated  when 
peace  is  won.' 

"In  short,  Britain's  attitude  has  been  to 
Ignore  invasions  of  foreign  capitals  if  such 
invasions  did  not  directly  concern  British 
Interests.  But  what  a  cry  of  "Uncle  Shylock' 
would  arise  if  we  maintained  a  similar  atti- 
tude and  said: 

"  'Dear  Mr.  Churchill,  we  feel  that  the  best 
service  America  can  render  the  cause  of  peace 
is  to  let  events  run  their  course  and  not 
interfere  in  European  politics  by  word  or 
deed.  The  Americar  people,  bes^t  for  so 
long  by  the  clamor  of  those  who  would  urge 
them  to  support  Great  Britain,  will  certainly 
reap  the  reward  of  their  resolution  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  favor  neither  side  in  a 
European  quarreL  Eleven  billion  dollars  of 
defaulted  debts  from  tlie  last  quarrel  rein- 
force this  resolution.' " 


Grand  C«vlec  Dam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WA£HTI«GTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  27,  1941 


BUREAU    OF    RECLAMATION    PRESS    RB- 
IXASE  OF  MARCH  17,  1941 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  imder 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  wish  to  include  the  following  release 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  March  17 
relating  to  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam: 

Grand  Coulee  Dam.  which,  on  March  22, 
begins  providing  power  for  national  defense, 
dldnt  Just  grow  to  be  the  "biggest  thing  on 
earth."  It  was  built  by  man  and  will  remain 
a  monument  to  the  engineering  genius  of 
this  day  for  generations  to  oome   \ 

"It  Is  so  big  you  cannot  see  it.  Can  an 
ant  see  an  elephant?"  was  the  reaction  of 
one  well-known  writer  to  this  plug  in  the 
Columbia  River  90  miles  west  of  Spokane. 

It  is  550  feet  high  and  4,300  feet  long,  and 
Its  purpose  is  to  store  10,000,000  acre-feet  of 
water  in  a  151-mile  reservoir  for  the  irrigation 
of  1,200,000  acres  of  dry  land,  for  the  genera- 
tion annually  of  12.000,000.000  kilowatt-hours 
of  electric  energy  In  the  largest  power  plant 
in  the  world,  for  flood  control,  river  regulo- 
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tlon.   navigation   Improvements,  end   down- 
stream power  benefits. 

Who  buUt  this  colossal  structure?  An 
army  of  men  reaching  a  maximum  of  7.455 
In  the  front  rank  working  on  the  site  day 
and  night  for  more  than  7  years  makes  it 
possible  for  2  generators  to  l)egin  operation 
2  years  ahead  of  schedule. 

Behind  the  lines  was  an  even  larger  army 
of  supporting  troops,  which  could  not  be 
seen  from  the  vista  houses  on  the  rim  of  the 
Columbia  River  Canyon.  These  worked  in 
forests  providing  lumber;  in  mines  producing 
raw  materials;  in  steel  mills  providing  pipe, 
piling,  reinforcement  bars;  in  foundries  and 
factories  making  machinery  and  equipment; 
on  farms  producing  the  food  for  those  men: 
and  on  railroads  which  poured  the  products 
of  all  their  labors  through  the  funnel  and 
into  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

At  the  site  of  the  dam  52,919.945  man- 
hours  of  employment  have  been  given.  Off 
the  site,  in  more  than  40  States,  approxi- 
mately 89.305.000  man-hours — 70  percent 
more  than  at  the  site  of  the  structure— of 
work  have  been  required. 

Under  President  Roosevelt's  program  for 
meeting  unemployment,  construction  of  the 
dam  was  begun  in  1933  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  an  agency  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  President  approved 
an  allocation  of  Public  Worxs  funds  by  Ad- 
ministrator Harold  L.  Ickes  to  begin  con- 
struction. 

To  the  engineers  of  the  Buieau  of  Recla- 
mation goes  the  credit  for  planning,  de- 
signing, and  supervising  this  harnessing  of 
the  country's  second  largest  river. 

To  the  contractors,  who  marshaled  thou- 
sands of  workers  on  the  Job,  there  Is  due 
commendation  for  the  efficiency  oi  their  or- 
ganizations. The  results  Justify  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  them. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes 
said  today  in  commenting  on  the  start  of 
power  generation  2  years  ahead  of  schedule: 
"The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  again  Justi- 
fied its  international  reputation  for  out- 
standing engineering.  Its  work  in  planning 
and  supervising  the  construction  of  Boulder 
Dam  was  an  engineering  landmark.  Now 
a  still  greater  achievement  is  added  to  its 
list,  compilation  of  which  began  nearly  40 
years  ago.  To  the  technical  and  adminis- 
trative staffs  of  the  Bureau,  from  the  Com- 
missioner and  Chief  Engineer  down  and  to 
the  many  other  loyal  employees  who  have 
served  with  them  on  the  Grand  Coulee  Job, 
I  say:    'Well  done.' 

"I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  with- 
out saying  a  wqrd  for  the  thousands  of 
men  who  actually  made  the  great  dam. 
They  accepted  their  difficult  tasks  with  the 
fine  pride  and  good  humor  that  are  the 
trade-marks  of  American  labor,  and  they  set 
and  broke  records  for  preparing  and  placing 
concrete  with  such  monotonous  regularity 
that  eventually  little  attention  was  paid  to 
new  ones.  The  American  laboring  man.  * 
from  the  steel  mills  of  the  east  to  the  saw- 
mills of  the  west  and  on  the  dam  itself, 
has  built  himself  a  monument." 

Dr.  Elwood  Mead  was  Commissioner  when 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  was  begun.  He  died  In 
January  1936,  and  was  succeeded  by  John 
C.  Page,  who  was  promoted  out  of  the  ranks 
after  more  than  a  score  of  years  of  service 
with  the  Bureau  as  s\irveyman,  engineer, 
project  manager,  and  ofiBce  engineer  during 
the  construction  of  Boulder  Dam. 

The  construction  activities  of  the  Bureau 
are  directed  from  the  office  at  Denver,  Colo., 
and  there  the  designs  were  perfected  which 
have  heen  translated  into  the  climax  dam 
of  the  Bureau's  long  record.  In  Denver 
were: 

Raymond  F.  Walter.  Chief  Engineer  from 
1925  untU  his  death  in  1940.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sinclair  O.  Harper,  who  had  been 
Assistant  Chief  Engineer  under  Mr.  Walter. 
Both  had  long  records  with  the  Bureau  in 


construction  of  irrigation  projects  and  super- 
vising the  building  of  165  dams. 

Designing  Grand  Coulee  was  John  L.  Sav- 
age. Chief  Designing  Engineer  of  the  Bu- 
reau, recognized  as  an  authority  on  high 
dams.  Mr.  Savage  has  designed  more  than 
55  major  dams,  niunerous  smaUer  structures, 
and  canals. 

L.  N.  McClellan,  chief  electrical  engineer, 
designed  the  electrical  installations  and  the 
powerhouses. 

In  command  at  the  scene  of  construction 
activities  has  been  Frank  A.  Banlcs,  super- 
vising engineer,  in  the  service  of  the  Biireau 
for  35  years.  During  that  period  he  has 
supervised  the  construction  of  American  Falls 
Dam  on  the  Snake  River  In  Idaho  and  the 
Owyhee  Dam  In  Oregon,  the  highest  dam  In 
the  world  when  it  was  completed  in  1932. 
In  addition  to  his  duties  at  Grand  Coulee, 
Mr  Banks  served  as  acting  administrator 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  from 
May   until   September    1939. 

Major  contractors  on  the  construction  of 
Grand  Coulee  have  been: 

David  H.  Ryan,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  removal 
of  4.200,000  tons  of  overburden  earth  and 
rock. 

Mason-Walsh-Atkinson-Kier  Co.,  comprised 
of  the  Silas  Mason  Co.,  Inc..  New  York; 
Walsh  Construction  Co.,  Davenport.  Iowa; 
and  Atklnson-Kler  Co..  San  Francisco,  for 
construction  of  the  first  half  of  the  dam. 

Consolidated  Builders,  Inc.,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  high  dam  and  power  plant. 
It  was  made  up  of  10  firms.  Including  the  3 
companies  In  the  MWAK  Co..  and  the  follow- 
ing: Morrlson-Knudsen  Co.,  Boise,  Idaho; 
J.  F.  Shea  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  McDonald 
&  Kahn,  Los  Angeles;  Henry  J.  Kaiser  Co., 
Oakland,  Calif.;  Utah  Construction  Co.,  Og- 
den  Utah;  General  Construction  Co.,  Seattle. 
Wash. 

Thumbnail  sketches  of  the  men  who  have 
planned  and  executed  the  work  that  has 
brought  Grand  Coulee  Dam  into  being  fol- 
low: 

Elwood  Mead,  born  In  Switzerland  County, 
Ind..  January  16.  1858;  graduate  civil  en- 
gineer of  Purdue  University;  State  Engineer 
of  Wyoming  1888-99;  Chief  of  Division  of 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  Investigations,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  1899-1907;  chair- 
man of  State  Rivers  and  Water  Supply  Com- 
mission, Victoria,  Australia,  1907-14;  pro- 
fessor of  Rural  Institutions,  University  of 
California,  and  chairman  of  State  Land  Set- 
tlement Board,  1914-23;  Commissioner,  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation.  1924-36.  He  died  In 
office  In  January  1936. 

John  C.  Page,  Ixjm  Syracuse.  Nebr..  Octo- 
ber 12.  1887;  graduate  civil  engineer.  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  1908;  specialized  at  Cor- 
nell University  In  hydraulics  and  civil  en- 
gineering; Bureau  of  Reclamation,  topog- 
rapher to  project  superintendent,  1909-30; 
office  engineer,  Boulder  Dam,  1930-35;  head 
of  Engineering  Division,  Washington  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  1935-36;  com- 
missioner. Bureau  of  Reclamation,  1936  to 
date. 

Rajrmond  F.  Walter,  bom  Chicago.  111., 
October  31,  1873;  graduate  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College;  civil  engineering  practice 
until  1903;  engineer,  supervising  engineer, 
assistant  chief  of  construction,  assistant 
chief  engineer.  Reclamation  Service.  1903-25; 
chief  engineer,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  1925- 
40.    He  died  in  office  In  June  1940. 

Sinclair  O.  Harper,  graduate  of  University 
of  California,  1907;  civil-engineering  practice, 
1907-8;  engineer.  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
1908-17;  superintendent,  Grai  d  Valley  proj- 
ect, Colorado,  1917-25;  general  superintendent 
of  construction,  1925-30;  assistant  chief  engi- 
neer, 1930-40;  chief  engineer,  1940  to  date. 

John  L.  Savage,  born  Cooksville.  Wis.,  1879; 
graduate  civil  engineer.  University  of  Wis- 
consin; clvil-englneerlng  practice,  1899-1903; 
engineer.    Bureau    of    Reclamation.   1903-8: 


consvdtant.  1908-16;  chief  designing  engineer. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  1916  to  date. 

Frank  A.  Banks,  born  Saco,  Maine.  1883; 
graduate  civil  engineer.  University  of  Maine; 
rodman  to  construction  engineer.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  190&-33:  supervising  engineer. 
Grand  Coulee  Dam,  1933  to  date. 

L.  N.  McCleUan.  born  Middletown.  Oiiio, 
1888;  graduate  electrical  engineer.  University 
of  Southern  California;  electrical  assistant  to 
chief  electrical  engineer.  1911-24;  and  chief 
electrical  engineer  since  1924. 


Bifanninons  Coal  Act  of  1937  Should  Be 
Extended  for  an  Additional  2-Year 
Period 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  E.  IMHOFF 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  27.  1941 


Mr.  IMHOFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  in- 
deed a  privilege  to  again  be  serving  In 
Congress  as  the  Representative  of  the 
Eighteenth  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio  and  to  have  an  opportunity  to  voice 
my  absolute  approval  for  the  extension 
of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act  of  1937  for 
a  2-year  period.  When  the  Bitiunlnous 
Coal  Act  was  up  for  consideration  before 
the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  I  strenuously 
recommended  its  enactment,  and  new, 
after  having  had  an  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness the  Coal  Act  in  operation.  I  am  more 
than  satisfied  that  the  Coal  Act  of  1937 
has  accomplished  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  intended,  and  that  if  the  financial 
stability  and  economic  security  of  the 
bituminous  coal  Industry  is  to  be  main- 
tained at  a  par  with  Americar  industry 
in  general,  then  H.  R.  4146.  which  is  now 
bein::  considered  by  the  Members  of  this 
House,  must  be  approved. 

The  chaotic  conditions  existing  in  the 
bituminous-coal  Industry  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Coal  Act  of  1937  are 
not  new  to  the  Members  of  this  House. 
For  many  years  Congress  has  held  hear- 
ings and  made  investigations  of  the 
bituminous-coal  industry,  and  each  and 
every  time  these  hearings  and  Investiga- 
tions revealed  without  exception  that 
year  in  and  year  out  our  coal  Industry 
was  operating  at  a  loss  amounting  to 
millions  of  dollars  and  ranging  any. 
where  from  a  $7,000,000  deficit  to  the 
unbelievable  sum  of  a  $51,000,000  deficit 
in  1932.  This  continual  financial  drain 
on  the  coal  industry  has  had  far-reach- 
ing effect  and  undoubtedly  constitutes 
the  basic  cause  for  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic disorder  existing  in  the  industry. 
I  deem  it  not  necessary  to  go  back 
and  review  the  hardships  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  operation  of  the  bitumi- 
nous-coal industry  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Coal  Act  of  1937  because 
those  conditions  should  be  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  all  of  us.  and  especially  in  the 
minds  of  those  of  us  who  come  from  the 
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various  areas  In  the  United  States  which 
produce  the  Nation's  basic  fuel. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  in  presenting  the 
majority  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Sunshine  Anthracite  Coal 
Co.  against  Adkins.  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue,  which  case  established  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act 
of  1937,  properly  and  accurately  described 
the  precarious  situation  existing  in  the 
coal  industry  in  the  following  language: 

And  If  we  undertook  to  narrow  the  scope 
of  Federal  intervention  In  this  field,  as  sug- 
gested by  appellant,  we  would  be  blind  to  at 
least  30  years  of  history.  For  a  generation 
there  have  been  various  manifestations  of 
Incessant  demand  for  Federal  intervention 
In  the  coal  Industry.  The  investigations 
preceding  the  1935  and  1937  acta  are  replete 
with  an  expoBltlon  of  the  conditions  which 
have  beset  that  industry.  OfBcial  and  pri- 
vate records  give  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo  in  the 
Carter  case  that  free  competition  had  been 
degraded  into  anarchy  in  the  bituminous- 
coal  industry.  Overproduction  and  savage 
competitive  warfare  wasted  the  Industry. 
Labor  and  capiUl  alike  were  the  victims. 
Financial  distress  among  operators  and  acute 
poverty  among  miners  prevailed  even  during 
periods  of  general  prosperity.  This  history 
of  the  bituminous-coal  industry  is  written 
in  blood  as  well  as  in  tok. 

It  was  the  Judgment  of  the  Congress  that 
the  i»lce  fixing  and  the  elimination  of  ua- 
i$Xr  competitive  practices  were  appropriate 
methods  for  prevention  of  the  financial  ruin, 
low  wages,  poor  working  conditions,  strikes, 
and  disruption  of  the  channels  of  trade  which 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  demoralized 
price  structures  in  this  indiistry.  If  the 
strategic  character  of  this  industry  in  our 
economy  and  the  chaotic  conditions  which 
have  prevaUed  In  it  do  not  Justify  legislation, 
It  is  dlfllcult  to  imagine  what  would. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  exactly 
what  was  intended  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act  of  1937,  and 
whether  or  not  its  functioning  now  jus- 
tifies extension  of  the  Coal  Act  for  an 
additional  2-year  period.  The  Coal  Act 
was  approved  on  April  26.  1937,  and  for 
many  months  following,  the  National 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission  conducted 
the  work  of  establishing  minimum  prices. 
However,  on  July  1,  1939,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1939,  the  National  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission  was  abolished,  and  in  its 
place  was  created  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Division,  which  division,  together  with 
the  Consumers'  Counsel  Division,  worked 
untiringly  carrying  on  investigations, 
compiling  data,  doing  extensive  research 
work  and  conducting  public  hearings  in 
order  that  these  agencies  might  be  prop- 
erly apprised  of  existing  conditions  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  estab- 
lish wiinimnm  prices  and  marketing 
rules  and  regulations  that  would  make 
possible  the  stabilization  of  the  market- 
ing of  bituminous  coal  produced 
throughout  the  entire  United  States. 

During  the  past  several  years  both 
labor  and  the  operators  in  the  coal  In- 
dustry have  worked  together  in  an  ef- 
fort to  bring  forth  the  benefits  assured 
by  this  legislation,  and  these  two  groups 
should  be  complimented  upon  their  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  with  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Division.    Hie  juimary  interest  of 


labor  and  operators  has  been  to  insure 
the  elimination  of  cutthroat  competi- 
tion and  price  warring  in  order  to  assure 
the  operators  a  fair  return  on  the  sale 
of  their  product,  and  at  the  same  time 
guarantee  or  make  possible  for  labor  the 
payment  of  a  fair  wage  for  its  services. 

Since  its  very  inception  the  Coal  Act 
has  been  a  cooperative  measure,  and  at 
no  time  has  it  appeared  to  be  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  operate 
the  industry,  as  some  of  the  opponents  to 
this  legislation  would  have  you  believe. 
But  what  it  really  amounts  to  is  an  ad- 
ministrative effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  help  regulate  the  industry 
in  order  that  the  interests  of  the  oper- 
ators as  well  as  those  of  the  workers  and 
the  consumers  may  be  best  served  and  at 
the  same  time  lend  financial  stability 
and  economic  security  to  the  coal  indus- 
try.   There  can  be  no  objection  on  the 
ground  that  this  legislation  entails  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  be- 
cause the  record  conclusively  shows  that 
the  Income  derived  by  a  special  tax  levy 
under  provisions  of  the  act  upon  the  coal 
produced  exceeded  the  appropriations  for 
administration  of  the  Coal  Act  by  more 
ttian  $2,000,000.    Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
producers  are  being  taxed  too  heavily 
under  the  operations  of  the  Coal  Act  for 
1937,  because  this  past  year,  with  the 
Coal  Act  having  the  benefits  of  the  mini- 
mum prices  under  the  act  for  only  a 
5-month  period,  still,  for  the  first  time  in 
over  20  years,  the  coal  industry  has  been 
able  to  realize  a  profit  on  the  sale  of  its 
product. 

Today  more  than  12,000  producers,  who 
mine  substantially  all  of  the  bituminous 
coal  produced  in  the  United  States,  have 
t)ecome  code  members.  The  combined 
production  of  the  few  producers  who 
have  not  become  code  members  will  have 
little  or  no  effect  upon  the  coal  market, 
because  their  total  production  is  negli- 
gible. Of  course,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  nonmember  producers  may 
sell  their  coal  at  whatever  price  they 
choose,  but  they  will  be  subject  to  the 
19 '/2-percent  tax  on  each  and  every  sale 
as  levied  under  the  provisions  of  the  Coal 
Act. 

During  the  past  5  months  the  code 
members  have  shown  a  willingness  to  sell 
their  coal  at  not  less  than  the  established 
minimum  prices  and  in  accordance  with 
the  marketing  rules  and  regulations. 
However,  such  a  short  period  of  only  5 
months  has  not  been  sufficient  to  give 
the  coal  industry  time  to  rehabilitate  It- 
self and  to  take  Its  place  with  our  other 
Industries  which  are  now  operating  on  a 
sound  financial  basis.  It  has  taken  many, 
many  months  of  hard  labor  to  bring 
about  the  encouraging  results  which  are 
now  being  produced  under  the  Coal  Act. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  this  legislation,  and  It  would  be  a 
foolish  move  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
terminate  the  Coal  Act  at  such  an  early 
stage,  especially  when  its  operation  ap- 
pears to  be  so  encouraging.  The  indus- 
try must  be  considered,  and  we  cannot 
be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  their  con- 


tribution in  taxes  levied  by  the  act  to 
defray  administration  expenses  repre- 
sents an  investment  of  over  $15,000,000, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  thousands  of  doUars 
of  expenses  incurred  and  expended  In 
retaining  counsel  to  represent  them  at 
hearings,  and  so  forth.  In  all  fairness  to 
the  coal  Industry,  this  act  should  be  con- 
tinued in  order  to  give  industry  an  oppor- 
timity  to  realize  the  full  benefits  of  its 
investment.  The  actual  operating  period 
of  only  5  months  under  minimum  prices 
and  marketing  rules  and  regulations  has 
not  been  sufficient  time  to  make  possible 
and  to  insure  permanent  stability  in  the 
bituminous-coal  industry. 

The  consideration  of  the  extension  of 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Act  of  1937  coming 
at  such  a  momentous  time  In  our  Nation's 
history,  we  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the 
ill  effects  the  termination  of  this  Coal 
Act  would  have  upon  our  national-de- 
fense program.  Bituminous  coal  Is  still 
the  Nation's  basic  fuel  and  furnishes  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  Nation's  to- 
tal of  all  energy  derived  from  mineral 
and  water  power.  Bituminous  coal  also 
supplies  over  85  percent  of  all  the  fuels 
and  energy  consumed  by  the  railroads, 
and  It  furnishes  some  49  percent  of  the 
fuel  used  by  electric  public -utility  power 
plants;  and,  yes,  over  75  percent  of  the 
total  fuel  used  by  all  our  general  manu- 
factiu-ing  plants.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  bituminous  coal  has  been  and 
still  Is  the  basic  material  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  steam;  and  today,  when 
many  of  our  shipping  lanes  from  across 
the  Atlantic  are  closed  to  our  import 
trade,  we  find  that  many  commodities 
necessary  and  needed  for  national-de- 
fense production,  and  which  commodities 
were  previously  imported,  now  must  be 
synthetically  manufactured  from  bitumi- 
nous coal.  Without  the  proper  fiow  of 
bituminous  coal  it  would  be  impossible 
for  our  manufacturing  Industry  to  oper- 
ate at  full  capacity. 

Bituminous  coal  spells  for  defense  as 
much  as  guns,  airplanes,  and  battleships, 
and  at  a  time  such  as  this,  when  all  of 
us  are  vitally  concerned  in  the  future 
welfare  of  our  Nation,  we  cannot  afford 
to  gamble  on  the  future  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry. We  cannot  abandon  what  has 
proven  to  be  a  godsend  to  the  coal  in- 
dustry. We  now  know  that  the  coal 
Industry  has  become  somewhat  stabilized, 
and  this  has  come  about  chiefiy  through 
the  administration  of  the  Coal  Act.  We 
should,  and  we  must,  continue  to  main- 
tain the  stability  and  security  now  exist- 
ing in  this  now  more  than  ever  important 
bituminous  coal  industry. 

I  am  more  than  satisfied  that  the  Bi- 
tuminous Coal  Act  of  1937  has  been  the 
deciding  factor  in  stabilizing  the  coal 
industry  in  my  district,  as  well  as  in  the 
entire  United  States.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  economic  security  which  is  now  being 
enjoyed  by  the  thousands  of  miners 
could  not  have  been  made  possible  were 
it  not  for  the  enactment  of  the  Coal  Act 
of  1937. 

I  am  very  much  alarmed  over  the  pos- 
sible ill  effects  which  may  come  to  our 
national-defense  program  In  the  event 
that  this  Coal  Act  is  not  continued. 
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Therefore,  because  of  these  facts,  I  in- 
tend to  support  House  Joint  Resolution 
101.  and  call  upon  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  give  this  bill  their  utmost  con- 
sideration and  support  in  order  to  insure 
immediate  enactment  of  this  legislation 
which  will  make  possible  the  extension 
of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act  for  an  addi- 
tional 2-year  period. 


Oil  May  Aiture  Defense — Long  Beach 
Helps  Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARD  JOHNSON 

or  CAUFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  27,  1941 


EDITORIALS     PROM     THE     PRESS-TELE- 
GRAM, LONG  BEACH,  CALIP. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  therein 
two  short  editorials  from  a  recent  Issue 
of  the  Press-Telegram  of  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  One  points  out  that  the  oil  indus- 
try, privately  owned  an  J  operated,  Is  sin- 
cerely cooperating  to  the  fullest  extent 
with  the  national-defense  program  and 
is  in  a  position  to  meet  all  emergencies 
that  may  arise  demanding  oil  and  Its 
byproducts. 

The  other  editorial  points  out  the  fact 
that  the  city  of  Long  Beach  is  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Navy  Department  in  selling 
it  surface  rights  to  more  than  100  acres 
of  valuable  ocean  frontage  for  the  sum 
of  $1,  the  same  to  be  used  for  a  naval 
base.  Long  Beach  is  the  home  port  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet  and  the  city  is  coo^rat- 
ing  in  every  way  in  supplying  the  children 
of  the  Navy  personnel  with  free  public- 
school  educations.  Including  books  and 
supplies,  and  also  vocational  training  to 
young  men  for  work  In  building  airplanes 
and  steamships. 

The  editorials  follow: 

(Prom  th«  Long  Beach   (Calif.)    Press- 
Telegram] 

,  I  ■ 

OIL   MAT  ASSTTSZ  DEFENSE 

80  far  as  oU  supply  is  concerned,  the  United 
States  is  safe  in  the  air,  on  the  water,  on  the 
highway.    Experts  vouch  for  these  statistics: 

There  is  enough  petroleum  in  reserve  In 
western  America  to  fill  a  65.000-gaUon  tank 
In  every  backyard  In  11  Western  States. 

In  England,  and  in  Europe  generally,  every 
family  is  limited  to  a  few  gallons  of  petrol 
a  week,  If,  m  fact,  any  at  all  is  obtainable 
for  private  use. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  alone  there  is  an  esti- 
mated 3,500.000,000  barrels  of  petroleum  on 
tap.  Dally  production  could  be  doubled.  If 
not  multiplied  many  times,  whenever  cur- 
tailment orders  are  removed.  As  well  ex- 
plained in  recent  public  discussion,  California 
oil  men  regulate  production  by  voluntary 
agreement,  while  most  of  the  other  petroleum 
States  entered  into  a  compact  for  official  con- 


trol. The  Industry  in  California  quite  gen- 
eraUy  prefers  the  plan  in  vogue  here. 

Oil  is  doing  more  than  supply  fuel  for  de- 
fense. A  process  has  been  perfected  for  the 
conversion  of  oU  into  rubber;  and  the  state- 
ment is  made  without  reservation  that,  if  the 
present  reserve  supplies  of  crude  rubber 
should  be  exhausted,  the  United  States  can 
be  made  lOO-percent  self -sufficient  with  rub- 
ber from  aj>etroleum  base. 

Another  Interesting  point:  The  petroleum 
Industry  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
War  Department  to  produce  60,000.000  gallons 
a  year  of  toluene,  the  basic  ingredient  of  TNT. 
Glycerine  is  being  made  in  even  greater  quan- 
tities. Both  of  these  products  can  be  supplied 
in  unlimited  quantity,  and  with  no  delay. 

Many  other  products  also  have  been  devel- 
oped, but  the  two  here  mentioned  are  of  spe- 
cial concern  to  national  defense. 

America's  high-quality  aviation  gasollqe  will 
carry  planes  faster,  permit  them  to  climb 
quicker,  and  move  more  bombs  than  any  other 
petrol  In  the  world;  another  interesting  factor 
of  defense  as  this  Nation  is  equipped  with  re- 
gard to  oil. 

The  country's  oil  reserves,  moreover,  are 
held  In  natural  reservoirs  so  far  below  ground 
that  no  bomb  can  reach  them. 

In  brief,  thanks  to  oil,  its  producers,  re- 
finers, and  shippers,  America  is  in  A-1  con- 
dition w^lth  reference  to  a  vital  asset  that  may 
turn  the  fortimes  of  war.  shoiild  there  be  one 
Involving  the  United  States. 

LONG    BEACH     HELPS    AGAIN 

Por  all  of  $1  Long  Beach  sojd  to  the  United 
States  Navy  surface  rights  on  more  than  100 
acres  of  Terminal  Island  land  for  a  naval 
base.  Long  Beach,  years  before  that,  built  a 
model  shore  landing  for  small  Navy  boats  for 
the  convenience  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
fleet.  In  many  other  ways  this  city  has 
endeavored  to  express  Its  appreciation  for  the 
friendship  of  the  Navy  and  its  personnel. 

Long  Beach  has  scored  in  the  support  of 
national  defense  along  another  Important 
line.  The  public-school  system  of  this  city 
leads  other  California  communities  in  its 
contribution  to  vocational  training  for  de- 
fense purposes.  Classes  in  aircraft  trades  and 
In  shipbuilding  have  been  in  operation  here 
since  last  July.  This  local  leadership  obtains 
both  in  scope  of  the  training  and  in  niunber 
of  workers  actually  placed  in  defense  em- 
ployment. 

Let  It  be  understood,  of  course,  that  this  is 
not  all  Long  Beach's  doing.  It  is  Long 
Beach's  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  State  department  of  employ- 
ment, and  with  the  various  manufacturers 
who  have  plants  here. 

Since  the  work  was  initiated  9  months  ago 
Long  Beach  vocational  classes  have  supplied 
1,716  trainees  to  industrial  plants  engaged  in 
building  airplanes  and  steamships.  The  next 
best  record  is  San  Diego,  with  1,631  place- 
ments. Los  Angeles  has  placed  670  trainees 
from  its  vocational  classes  in  nearby  plants. 

Long  Beach  is  rapidly  expanding  its  voca- 
tional-training activities,  with  special  build- 
ings being  transformed  Into  classrooms  and 
shops  and  with  aircraft  executives  furnishing 
both  latest  equipment  and  faculty  members. 
The  newly  opened  Olive  Vocational  Center,  at 
Olive  Avenue  and  Third  Street,  wUl  provide 
training  for  3,000  men  on  a  24-hour  basis,  with 
3  shifts  of  8  hours  each. 

One  of  the  significant  resxilts  of  this  enter- 
prise in  cooperating  for  national  defense  is 
that  young  men  are  being  drawn  to  Long 
Beach  from  both  nearby  and  distant  locaU- 
tles,  and  in  some  instances  trained  men  have 
come  here  to  enroll  at  the  local  headquarters 
of  the  State  department  of  employment.  In 
1  case  233  graduates  of  the  Prye  Training 
Schools  of  Omaha  and  Kansas  City  have  re- 


ported to  that  office  In  this  city  and  every 
one  of  them  has  found  work  In  nearby  plants. 
It  is  encouraging.  If  not  inspiring,  to  con- 
template what  this  trend  means  to  the 
growth  and  futiire  development  of  Long 
Beach. 


St  Lawrence  Waierway  Treaty 
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or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LOUISIANA 
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i'hursday,  March  27.  1941 


LETTER    FROM   HON.   SAM   H.   JONES, 
GOVERNOR    OF    LOUISIANA 


Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  herewith  a  copy  of  a 
letter  received  from  the  Honorable  Sam 
H.  Jones,  Governor  of  Louisiana,  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  treaty: 

State  of   Loihsiana, 

ExEcrmvE  Department, 
Baton  Rouge,  March  24,  1941. 
Hon.  P.  Edwakd  Hcbebt, 
Af ember  0/  Congress, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mb.  Hubert:  Recent  press  reports  in- 
dicate that  the  President  has  sent  to  the 
Congress  the  text,  or  a  summary  of  the  text, 
of  the  proposed  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  relating  to 
the  construction  of  the  Joint  International 
faculty  known  as  the  St.  Lawrence  Rlver- 
Grei.t  Lakes  Navigation  and  Power  Project. 
These  reports  also  are  to  the  effect  that  legis- 
lation approving  the  project  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  will  be  Introduced  in  the 
Congress  in  the  near  future. 

With  all  deference  to  His  Excellency,  the 
President,  my  study  of  the  matter  leads  ma 
to  the  firm  conviction  that  not  only  is  the 
project,  considered  either  as  a  faculty  of  navi- 
gation or  as  a  power  facility,  or  both,  without 
economic  Justification  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  but  its  con- 
struction will  most  adversely  affect  the  port« 
of  the  So-uth.  the  South's  industrial  develop- 
ment and  Its  agricultural  and  rural  popula- 
tion. I  think  I  am  safe  In  asserting  that  in 
no  State  of  the  South  will  this  adverse 
economic  Impact  be  more  keenly  felt  In  all 
of  its  phases  than  in  Louisiana.  It  is  un- 
necessary, I  think,  for  me  to  go  into  detail 
in  this  coQununication  as  to  the  broad  rea- 
sons wLy  every  Interest  in  Louisiana  should 
oppose  this  legislation.  You  have  been 
furnished,  I  am  informed,  with  a  copy  of  a 
recent  resolution  tidopted  by  the  board  and 
the  director  of  the  department  of  public 
service  which  summarizes  the  high  lights  of 
the  Louisiana  objections. 

I  Indulge  the  hope  that  you  wUl  find  It 
consistent  to  oppose  any  legislation  which 
may  be  offered  having  for  lu  objective  the 
ratification  and  approval  of  the  proposed 
agreement,  and  to  use  your  best  influence 
toward  that  end  with  yova  colleagues  irre- 
spective of  sectional  considerations. 

With  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  H  Jones. 
Governor  0/  Louisiana. 
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TIm  New  Labor  Me^don  Board  and  tlio 
RooMTelt-Pcrldiu  Strike* 
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y 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  strikes 
have  been  marked  up  against  the  new 
Labor  Mediation  Board  before  it  has 
even  gone  to  bat.  The  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Labor  must  act 
and  fall  in  the  settlement  of  a  labor  con- 
troversy before  the  Labor  Mediation 
Board  can  act.  Then  Madam  Perkins 
must  certify  that  the  strike  threatens  to 
obstruct  the  production  of  materials  es- 
sential in  national  defense  before  the 
Board  can  assume  jurisdiction.  Those  of 
us  who  know  Madam  Perkins  know  how 
reluctant  she  will  be  to  turn  over  any 
labor  case  to  the  new  Board  by  certify- 
ing that  a  strike  is  holding  up  national 
defense.  Why  appoint  a  Labor  Media- 
tion Board  and  then  handcuff  it?  The 
following  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  Wednesday.  March  26,  on  the 
new  Labor  Mediation  Bocu'd  and  the 
Roosevelt-Perkins  strikes  is  so  timely  and 
pertinent  in  this  connectiMi  that  I  sub- 
mit it  for  publication  in  the  Record.  The 
editorial  follows: 

[Ptom  the  Chicago  Tribune] 

THX    KOOSZTELT    STRIKES 

The  strike  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  works 
has  caused  much  concern  throughout  the 
cotmtry.  Bethlehem  has  a  billion  and  a  half 
of  war  orders.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
aome  men  In  the  administration,  of  whom 
Mr.  Knudsen  may  be  taken  as  typical,  are 
genuinely  disturbed.  It  would  be  remark, 
able  if  the  responsible  officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  were  not  of  the  same  mind,  know- 
ing, as  they  do.  how  provocative  our  diplo- 
macy has  been  at  a  time  when  we  have 
almost  no  modem  weapons  and  the  bulk  of 
our  production  is  being  sent  overseas. 

Por  the  rest  the  administration  seems  con- 
tent. So  far  as  the  Allis-Chalmers  strike  is 
concerned,  evidence  is  now  available  to  show 
that  the  walk-out  was  authorized  In  a  refer- 
endum in  which  many  hundreds  of  fraudulent 
ballots  were  cast.  The  fraud  is  admitted  by 
the  imion  spokesmen  themselves.  Neverthe- 
less, the  strike  continues  to  halt  work  on 
$45,000,000  of  defense  materials,  and  neither 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  nor  any 
of  the  half  dozen  mediation  services,  has 
dared  to  denounce  the  perpetrators  of  the 
fraud.  Men  who  have  followed  closely  the 
•vents  in  Milwavikee  are  convinced  that  offi- 
cial intervention  has  served  rather  to  prolong 
the  disturbance  than  to  end  it. 

That  is  what  might  have  been  expected. 
The  C.  I.  O.  unions  which  are  responsible  for 
most  of  the  more  serious  tie-ups  exist  today 
by  virtue  of  the  administration's  support; 
the  New  Deal  was  midwife  at  their  birth.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  Madam  Perkins  give  every  en- 
couragement to  Communists  to  gain  control 
of  tens  and  hundreds  cf  thousands  of  factory 
Workers.  The  organizers  were  allowed  to 
commit  acts  of  vlclence.  seize  property.  Inter- 
fere with  the  movement  of  the  mails.    As  a 


reward  lor  tolerating  such  conduct,  former 
Governor  Murphy,  of  Michigan,  was  made 
Attorney  General  and  later  elevated  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  strikes  which  are  now  halting  produc- 
tion In  many  sections  of  th  country  can 
properly  be  caUed  the  Roosevelt-Perkins 
strikes.  The  unions  which  are  causing  the 
trouble  have  long  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
the  administraticn  and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen, 
still  enjoy  it.  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  was  so 
little  disturbed  over  the  situation  that  he  has 
gone  fishing.  He  Is  supposed  to  have  im- 
mense influence  over  organized  labor,  but  he 
has  chosen  deliberately  not  to  exert  it. 


It  the  United  States  Doomed  To  Follow 
France? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thunday.  March  27.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  SOUTHERN  LUMBER 
JOURNAL 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
I  include  an  article  entitled  "The  Work- 
ers Piddle  While  World  Burns"  from  the 
Southern  Lumber  Journal  of  March  1941 : 

(From  the  Southern  Lumber  Journal,  March 
1941] 

TBI  WORKEB8  riDOLX  WHILZ  WORLD  BURNS 

Democratic  France  lost  its  war  against 
totalitarian  Germany  in  exactly  39  days. 
It  lost  the  war  because  the  people  of  France 
were  more  interested  in  maintaining  a  40- 
hour  week  than  in  saving  their  freedom  by 
winning  a  war.  For  the  next  100  years,  his- 
torians and  novelists  wUl  present  many  rea- 
sons why  Prance  lost  the  wsir  but  those  who 
record  the  truth  must  always  adznlt  that 
France  lost  the  war  because  her  people 
would  not  work  the  long  hours  necessary  to 
produce  the  fighting  equipment  and  main- 
tain the  morale  necessary  to  win. 

France  lost  the  war  to  Germany  in  89 
days  because  the  German  people  worked 
long  hotu's  without  complaint  so  that  they 
might  defeat  France.  But  not  even  to  save 
their  cotmtry  and  their  personal  liberty 
would  democratic  Frenchmen  work  12  or  10 
or  even  8  hours  a  day  for  6  days  per  week. 
Forty  hours  per  week  was  their  limit.  They 
were  more  concerned  about  maintaining  pol- 
iticians in  power  who  would  protect  their 
40-hour  week  than  in  putting  their  trust  in 
statesmen  who  insisted  that  all  France  must 
work  night  and  day  to  stem  the  invader. 

A  slow-moving  Hitler  gave  France  a  year  or 
more  to  put  its  people  to  work.  Instead,  the 
French  put  their  trust  in  an  obsolete  Magi- 
not  Line  that  had  a  wide,  undefended  gap 
through  which  modem,  mechanized  regi- 
ments of  Germany  poured  like  the  rushing 
of  waters  through  a  lifted  sluice  gate. 

No  wonder  France  was  unarmed  and  un- 
trained. Its  |}eople  were  wholly  imdfsci- 
pllned.  They  were  unarmed  and  untrained 
because  undlBcipllned.  No  country  can  pro- 
duce armies  of  trained  men  and  huge  quan- 
tities of  surplus  war  materials,  from  fighting 
machines  to  foodstuffs,  whose  people  use  less 
then  25  percent  of  their  time  for  productive 
work. 


The  loss  in  morale  is  as  great  as  the  failure 
to  secure  capacity  production.  For  those  who 
are  mentally  and  physically  idle  75  percent  of 
the  time  have  little  inclination  either  to 
think  or  to  struggle  to  do  the  things  that 
must  be  done  to  save  a  nation  and  those 
who  inhabit  it.  That  was  the  situation  in 
France  before  war  was  declared  in  Germany. 
That  was  the  situation  that  existed  in  France 
until  the  day  of  its  doom.  Its  army  was 
untrained.  It  had  but  a  few  planes  and  few 
trained  fliers.  Its  army  was  pitifully  lacking 
in  mechanized  equipment.  Its  soldiers  were 
soft  and  badly  led.  All  this  but  reflected  the 
softness  of  the  French  people  who  had  gone 
soft  because  of  their  willingness  to  follow  the 
philosophy  preached  by  labor  racketeers  and 
the  politicians  who  protected  them  In  their 
destructive  efforts. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  now  losing  104 
days  a  year  p>er  worker  by  not  working 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  And  we  are  losing 
the  equivalent  of  another  104  days  per  year 
by  short  hours  and  voluntary  slow-downs. 
Our  workers  and  our  politicians  are  follow- 
ing the  French  njethod.  Nothing  must  dis- 
turb the  40-hour  week  established  by  labor, 
nothing  unless  the  pay  check  carries  time 
and  a  half  for  any  time  worked  over  40  hours. 
And  men  who  work  in  national -defense  Jobs 
must  Join  a  union,  regardless  of  the  cost, 
and  pay  millions  of  dollars  monthly  into  the 
treasuries  of  the  labor  racketeers. 

No  one  who  thinks  believes  that  the 
United  States  has  sufficient  reserves  of  labor 
and  materials  to  do  the  Job  ahead  of  us. 
We  know  we  must  help  England  win  this 
war  or  jrield  to  a  world  economy  dominated 
by  Prtissians.  Yet  short  hours  continue,  and 
strikes  are  Nation-wide  and  constant. 

Men  who  manage  industries  producing 
goods  for  the  national  defense  are  working 
long  hours,  many  of  them  long  days  and  far 
into  the  nights.  Men  in  responsible  Govern- 
ment positions  are  also  burning  the  candle 
at  both  ends  trjrlng  to  get  greater  produc- 
tion, trying  to  get  organized  for  the  war 
they  believe  to  be  Inevitable. 

But  the  40-hour-per-week  factory  workers. 
and  all  the  rest  of  us,  are  Just  playing  along 
as  though  the  whole  world  were  at  peace. 
We  have  148  hours  left  each  week  for  sleep 
and  play,  and  we  are  sleeping  and  resting 
far  less  than  If  we  worked  another  20,  or 
even  10,  hotirs  per  week  at  the  Job  of  pro- 
ducing what  it  will  take  to  help  Britain  win 
the  war.  and  thus  save  our  own  hides. 

Democracy  in  labor — the  rights  of  indi- 
vidual contract,  the  right  to  employ  the 
efficient,  and  to  fire  the  drone — has  given 
way  to  the  autocracy  of  the  worst  gang  of 
labor  racketeers  that  any  country  has  en- 
dured since  the  world  began. 

Labor  strikes  are  rife  in  this  country  at  a 
time  when  there  should  be  peace  in  labor 
and  capacity  production  of  factories.  Drunk 
with  power  because  they  have  forced  the  re- 
duction of  the  workweek  to  40  hours  with- 
out loss  of  income,  labor  leaders  are  now  de- 
termined to  force  the  closed  shop  upon  all 
major  industries  before  the  national  emer- 
gency ends. 

The  open-shop  principle  of  employment 
is  the  American  way  of  life.  The  closed-shop 
principle  is  the  way  to  regimentation  and 
the  European  way  of  life.  The  right  of  labor 
to  organize  is  not  even  debatable.  But  the 
right  of  labor  to  so  organize  as  to  rule  by 
force  those  who  must  work  and  those  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  ownership  and 
management  cannot  be  supfKjrted  by  any 
>  form  of  reasoning. 

I  have  thought  that  the  President  would 
try  to  do  two  things:  Stop  labor  racketeer- 
ing on  a  wholesale  scale  and  increase  the 
workweek  to  48  hours,  without  overtime 
pay.  during  the  national  emergency.  But 
the  only  man  in  the  United  States  who  could 
do  anything  about  the  present  unsavory  sit- 
uation has  done  jtist  nothing. 


The  Nation  continues  to  drift  and  to  suf- 
fer from  labor  troubles  which  threaten  to  be- 
come worse.  Will  it  take  another  war  to 
restore  the  American  people  to  their  senses? 
I  fear  nothing  less  will  do  it. 


Put  Jobless  to  Work  Deyeloping 
Irrigation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 


Thursday.  March  27,  1941 


EDITORIAL  BY  HARRY  E.  POLK 


Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  an  editorial  by 
Harry  E.  Polk,  publisher  of  the  Williston 
Daily  Herald,  which  clearly  sets  forth  the 
problems  of  the  unemployed  throughout 
the  Middle  West,  and  recommends  that 
these  jobless  people  b<;  mobilized  to  de- 
velop irrigation  projects  and  other  public 
works. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(Prom  the  Williston  (N.  Dak.)  Dally  Herald] 

NO  JOBS  rOR  THESE 

Hundreds  of  Job  inquiries,  but  no  Jobs  to 
offer. 

That's  the  experience  of  the  Williston  office 
and  all  other  branches  of  the  State  employ- 
ment service  these  days,  as  the  country 
engages  in  a  tremendous  shift  of  labor  popu- 
lation as  result  of  the  defense  program. 

The  Job  seekers  in  North  Dakota  are  the 
common-labor  type  of  worker,  the  men  on 
W.  P.  A.  who  would  like  to  get  back  into 
higher-paying  private  employment,  the  odd- 
Jobs  men  who  would  like  steady  work,  the 
men  now  working  who  hope  to  find  better 
Jobs  under  the  huge  program  of  national 
defense. 

But  there  is  nothing  for  these  men  In  the 
newly  expanding  industries.  Whenever  in 
the  industrial  East  there  is  construction— 
and  there  is  plenty  of  that  under  the  broad 
program  of  factory  expansion — there  is 
plenty  of  common  labor  svailable.  There  is 
therefore  no  need  of  transporting  labor  of 
that  kind  from  North  Dakota  into  the  work 
centers  of  the  East  and  middle  East,  and 
consequently  the  Job  seekers  of  this  State  are 
merely  told  there  is  no  work  for  them. 

In  hearing  the  report  of  the  employment 
service  that  hundreds  of  North  Dakota  work- 
ers have  applied  for  defense  Jobs,  we  find 
therein  cause  for  praise  of  our  working  popu- 
lation. Of  these  hundreds,  a  large  part  un- 
doubtedly is^  w.  P.  A.  labor,  men  now  em- 
ployed on  public  projects  but  hoping  for 
something  better,  men  who  have  accepted  the 
help  of  W.  P.  A.  to  tide  them  over,  but  who 
now  feel  a  surge  of  hope  that  better  Jobs  are 
available,  and  that  they  can  get  them.  We 
feel  a  Justifiable  pride  that  these  men  are 
eager  to  better  their  condition  and  are  apply- 
ing for  these  defense  Jobs,  and  therefore  feel 
all  the  more  keenly  the  trr.gedy  of  the  situa- 
tion which  finds  no  Jots  for  them  even 
though  the  Nation  is  now  taking  an  inventory 
of  labor  because  of  a  shortage  of  the  kind 
of  workers  that  are  most  needed. 

Because  of  the  defense  program,  which  is 
expected  to  put  thousands  and  milliona  of 


men  to  work,  the  Government  has  already 
begun  to  cut  down  on  W.  P  A.  appropriations 
and  cut  W.  P.  A.  workers  off  the  pay  rolls. 
That  program  of  curtailment,  however, 
should  not  be  extended  to  such  States  as 
North  Dakota,  whose  workers,  even  though 
they  apply  for  these  new  Jobs,  can  find  no 
place  tn  the  defense  effort.  There  is  rather 
plenty  of  argument  here  for  the  continuation 
of  a  Public  Works  program  to  keep  these 
men  employed  on  public  projects  because 
there  is  nothing  else  for  them. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  public  proj- 
ects most  desirable  and  useftil  to  this  section 
are  those  which  have  to  do  with  irrigation 
and  other  water  uses — from  the  huge  Mis- 
souri diversion  project  on  down  to  irrigation 
wells  or  stock-watering  dams  on  individual 
farms.  Our  working  population  needs  them, 
our  farmers  want  them,  and  the  whole  coun- 
tryside will  benefit  greatly  if  they  are  carried 
out. 


Colonel  Lindbergh,  Expert  on  Inter- 
national AflFairs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  HAROLD  CLUETT 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  March  27,  1941 


Mr.  CLUETT.    Mr.  Speaker,  14  years 
ago  the  world  was  amazed  at  the  extraor- 
dinary exploit  of  Col.  Charles  A.  Lind- 
bergh in  flying  alone  nonstop  from  the 
United  States  to  Paris— a  feat  never  be- 
fore accomplished.   He  was  honored,  and 
the  recipient  of  more  gifts  than  probably 
any  man  in  history,  and  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing conducted  himself  as  a  modest, 
unassuming,  intelligent  citizen.    In  late 
years  his  criticism  of  this  country's  con- 
duct of  Its  International  affairs  has  been 
rather  severe,  and  thousands  of  fellow 
citizens  who  have  hitherto  been  his  ard- 
ent admirers  have  objected  to  his  out- 
spoken writings  and  addresses,  and  criti- 
cisms on  vital   topics  of  our  national 
affairs,  concerning  which  he  was  hardly 
considered  a  competent  authority.    No 
one  can  belittle  his  expert  knowledge  of 
aeronautics:  but  when  he  reaches  beyond 
these  problems,  he  is  treading  on  dan- 
gerous ground.   The  fact  of  his  outstand- 
ing popularity  has  induced  those  who 
may  profit  by  it  to  drag  him  into  the  po- 
litical arena  for  the  purpose  of  pulling 
the  isolationist  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 
Instead,  he  has  pulled  himself  into  a  con- 
troversy which  is  certain  to  reflect  on  his 
uniformly  good  judgment.    Certainly,  he 
has  the  right,  £is  any  other  citizen  has, 
of  expressing  himself  on  any  subject. 
That  is  a  constitutional  right;  but  at  this 
most  critical  time  in  our  history,  when 
free  speech  and  a  free  press  can  under 
certain  conditions  be  very  harmful  to  our 
national  and  International  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  this  country,  I  say  that 
every  one  of  us,  hero  or  plain  citizen, 
politician  and  public  servant,  should  be 
careful  by  word  and  deed  not  to  interfere 
with  the  processes  of  national  defense  in 
every  form. 


In  discussing  bill  H.  R.  1776.  no  one 
could  have  been  denied  the  right  of  self- 
expression.  It  was  a  problem  that  tried 
the  hearts  and  judgments  of  every  one 
of  us  upon  whom  the  responsibility  of 
decision  rested.  The  Congress  deliber- 
ated and  acted  In  a  constitutional  man- 
ner, and.  as  the  representatives  of  all  the 
people,  voted  for  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
I  believe  this  vote  was  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  American  people.  The  opponents  of 
the  measure  made  a  desperate  fight  and 
lost.  Some  Senators  and  perhaps  Rep- 
resentatives threaten  now  to  again  take 
the  decision  before  the  country  and  by 
radio,  mass  meetings,  and  other  propa- 
ganda attempt  to  tell  the  American 
people  that  the  judgment  of  Congress 
was  wrong;  that  the  enactment  wlU  en- 
danger us;  and  that  all  this  costly  prep- 
aration for  aiding  friendly  nations  and 
our  own  national  defense,  was  a  ghastly 
error;  that  this  country  is  not  now  nor 
ever  will  be  in  danger;  that  our  help 
abroad  Is  too  late  and  cannot  be  effec- 
tive. This  Is  the  philosophy  of  Colonel 
Lindbergh.  I  cannot  help  but  believe 
that  propaganda  of  this  sort  will  not 
only  give  encouragement  to  the  Axis 
Powers,  but  will  have  a  tendency  to  slow 
down  all  our  preparation  for  national 
defense. 

■Hie  article  by  Colonel  Lindbergh  in 
the  March  29  issue  of  CoUier's  should 
be  widely  read,  especially  by  Members  of 
Congress,  and  It  is  because  of  my  resent- 
ment to  his  conclusions  that  I  address 
myself  to  this  House.  While  many  of  us 
took  serious  objection  to  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  and  House  committees, 
that  was  his  right,  but  now  he  and  his 
isolationist  friends  are  fiaunting  the  law 
of  the  land  and  rendering  a  flagrant 
disservice  to  the  country.  I  do  not  mean 
that  any  law  is  not  subject  to  criticism, 
and  perhaps  some  to  repeal,  but  a  law 
passed  by  us  in  the  greatest  crisis  of  all 
our  history,  and  backed  by  the  largest 
peacetime  appropriations  we  have  ever 
known,  must  not  now  be  held  up  to  the 
ridicule  and  resentment  of  the  American 
people  with  the  underlying  principle  that 
a  great  mistake  has  been  made  and  that 
It  Is  not  too  late  to  retrace  our  steps. 
I  was  one  of  the  few  Members  of  the 
minority  in  this  House  who  voted  for 
H.  R.  1776.  Not  long  after,  when  the 
people  recognized  Its  full  meaning  and 
the  Senate  voted  Its  approval  by  a  2  to 
1  majority,  we  Joined  with  them  in  a 
vote  of  317  to  71.  Now,  the  Senate  hai 
approved  the  $7,000,000,000  appropria- 
tion to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
lend-lease  law,  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  67  to  9. 

I  doubt  that  the  people  will  be  willing 
as  long  as  the  war  lasts  to  reject  or  mate- 
rially change  any  provision  of  this  act, 
notwithstanding  the  hue  and  cry  from 
the  defeated  isolationists.  I  now  pre- 
dict that  any  attack  from  any  source  will 
meet  with  contempt  and  disfavor. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  an  edi- 
torial appearing  In  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune   under   date  of   March   23?    I' 
quote: 

The  letter  (in  Collier's)  also  shows  rather 
strikingly  how  far  the  colonel  la  allowloff 
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himself  to  be  drlTen  Into  the  methods  of  un- 
warranted Innuendo,  of  sweeping  distortions 
and  mlsrepresenutlons  of  fact,  and  of  attach 
upon  the  sincerity  and  patriotism  of  those 
Krho  disagree  with  him. 

Allow  me  to  quote  a  few  passages  from 
his  letter  to  the, American  people: 

We  In  America  are  being  led  to  war  by  a 
group  of  interventionists  and  foreign  Inter- 
ests, against  the  will  of  a  majority  of  otir 
people. 

Here  is  another  interesting  comment. 
I  quote: 

How  can  we  be  expected  to  cross  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  Invade  the  Continent  of 
Burope? 

The  case  which  Colonel  Lindbergh  has 
presented  to  the  people  is  as  unfair  as  it 
is  ridiculous.  He  has  set  himself  up  as  a 
superauthority  over  these  grave  ques- 
tions in  opposition  to  the  best  minds  in 
our  Army  and  Navy  and  the  Department 
of  State.  As  a  holder  of  the  Iron  Cross 
of  Germany,  I  do  not  accuse  him  of  nazi- 
Ism.  but  let  him  beware  that  some  of  his 
Utterances  do  not  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy.  I  fear  and  will  protest 
any  such  propaganda  as  has  been  inti- 
mated in  the  press,  that  a  contest  will  be 
waged  before  the  country  on  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  our  recent  action.  Both 
parties  to  the  dispute  have  called  for 
unity.  Without  unity  and  the  immediate 
carrying  out  of  our  fixed  purposes,  our 
program  of  aid  and  defense  will  be  se- 
riously impaired.  Our  whole  Nation  is 
"  girding  itself  to  carry  out  a  great  pur- 
pose, and  we  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives Intend  that  that  purpose  shall 
prevail. 

In  analyzing  Colonel  Lindbergh's  mes- 
sage we  are  forced  to  certain  conclu- 
sions. He  wishes  all  aid  to  Great  Britain 
and  friendly  nations  discontinued.  He 
does  not  believe  this  Nation  can  be  suc- 
cessfully attacked.  We  not  only  do  not 
propose  to  stop  our  aid  as  outlined,  but 
we  propose  to  construct  ships  and  tanks 
and  other  war  material  as  fast  as  human 
skill  and  ingenuity  will  permit,  and  when 
these  are  completed,  ship  them  from 
these  shores  and  see  to  it,  with  the  help 
of  Britain's  Navy,  that  they  reach  their 
intended  destinations,  and  no  power  of 
Hitler  can  prevent  it.  If  Britain  is  de- 
feated and  their  Navy  lost,  and  God  for- 
bid any  such  eventuality,  an  invasion  of 
South  America  is  certainly  in  the  realm 
of  possibility.  Germany  would  not  over- 
look such  a  prize.  Eminent  Army  and 
Navy  oflBcials  are  fully  aware  of  these 
dangers,  but  apparently  our  friend  the 
Colonel  knows  better.  So  repeal  our 
appropriations,  shut  down  our  munitions 
works,  disband  our  Army,  close  our  ship- 
ping ports.  Lo  and  behold,  there  is  no 
further  use  for  any  of  them  and  we  can 
go  about  the  construction  of  dam  sites 
and  super  highways,  ship  canals,  and 
Passamaqucddys,  with  business  as  usual, 
and  with  joy  in  our  hearts  that  at  last 
we  are  alone,  without  a  friend  in  the 
world,  and  above  all,  safe  from  danger 
without  and  within.  That  is  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Lone  Eagle. 

This  whole  controversy  may  be  aptly 
summed  up  by  using  the  words  of  the 
late  President  Theodore  Roosevelt: 

To  start  something  and  then  go  soft  Is  the 
one  certain  way  to  destruction. 


London  Paper  Asks  United  States  to  Con- 
voy War  Sopplies  to  Britain 
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HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NTW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  March  27,  1941 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
step  by  step,  foreign  and  domestic  prop- 
aganda is  doing  its  deadly  work  in  bring- 
ing this  Nation  into  active  participation 
in  the  bloody  war  abroad.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  insert  the  fol- 
lowing dispatch  from  London: 

LONDON   P\PER   ASKS  TIN  ITU)  STATES  TO  CONVOY 
WAR   SUPPLIES  TO  BRITAIN 

London.  March  24. — For  the  first  time  a 
London  newspaper  today  urged  the  United 
States  to  convoy  war  supplies  to  Britain  in 
view  of  the  menace  of  the  German  spring  sea 
offensive,  backed  up  by  her  powerful  battle- 
ship raiders,  the  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau. 

The  newspaper  was  the  Daily  Sketch. 
Other  papers  have  proposed  that  the  United 
States  take  measures  to  assure  that  American 
supplies  reach  Britain  but  none  heretofore 
had  asked  for  convoys. 

"We  need  every  enemy  neutral  ship  that 
now  lies  Idle  In  an  American  harbor,"  said 
the  Sketch.  "We  need  every  American  ship 
that  America  does  not  need  herself.  We  need 
every  American  captain,  every  American  ship, 
every  engineer,  every  American  seaman  who 
can  be  spared  from  America's  own  war  effort. 

"We  cannot  afford  to  wait  nor  can  America 
afford  to  wait  for  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  to  matvire  while  Germany  acts 
with  such  concentrated  force  on  our  maritime 
resources. 

"What  we  need  most  urgently  Is  American 
convoys  for  American  supplies." 

Observers  agreed  that  Britain's  sea  lanes 
are  now  menaced  as  never  before  by  German 
submarines,  operating  in  "wolf  packs,"  the 
comm«rce-raiding  battleships,  and  long- 
range  bombers. 


In  Reply  to  the  Toast:  "The  President 
of  the  United  States" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  LE  ROY  D.  DOWNS 

OF  CONNBCTICDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  March  27,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  PRANK  KNOX,  SECRE- 
TARY OP  THE  NAVY 


Mr.  DOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  under  permission  granted  me, 
I  take  pleasure  in  inserting  in  the  Con- 
CRBSsiONAL  Rkcord  an  address  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  Prank  Knox,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  before  the  Hibernian  So- 


ciety of  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  March  17, 
1941: 

We  have  Just  drunk  a  toast  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

There  Is  nothing  unusual  In  that.  It  is  a 
tradition  among  good  Americans,  but  In  such 
a  gesture  of  respect  and  affection  in  which 
we  have  Just  participated,  there  Is,  right 
now.  an  exceptional  and  imlque  quality. 
We  were,  all  of  us,  drinking  a  toast  not  only 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  but 
to  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Of  course,  under  our  system,  the 
President  Is  always  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
but  in  times  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  we 
rarely  think  of  him  in  that  capacity.  We 
think  of  him  thus  tonight  because  our  coun- 
try is  in  deadly  peril,  and  every  good  Ameri- 
can holds  himself  ready  for  any  call  for  his 
services  which  the  Commander  in  Chief  may 
make.  This  readiness  to  respond  by  the  free 
men  who  comprise  the  real  defense  of  the 
country  is  without  limitation.  It  may  call 
for  minor  sacrifice  of  income.  It  may  mean 
longer  hours  of  labor.  It  might  involve  dras- 
tic changes  in  occupation.  For  some,  it  may 
means  the  rupture  of  home  ties,  the  enlist- 
ment m  the  armed  forces,  the  Incurring  of 
grave  danger,  and  for  some.  It  may  mean 
cruel  wounds  or  sudden  death. 

These  are  a  part  of  the  obligations  of 
citizenship  In  a  free  country  when  that 
country  Is  In  danger. 

The  man  who  can  simimon  us  to  fulfill 
these  obligations,  up  to  and  including  the 
supreme  sacrifice  of  life  Itself,  Is  the  Presi- 
dent; every  American's  Commander  In  Chief. 

What  sort  of  man  the  President  is  becomes 
of  vast  Importance  when  national  peril  Im- 
pends and  ultimate  sacrifice  may  be  re- 
quired. I  speak  to  you,  not  as  a  member  of 
the  party  which  nominated  and  elected  h.'m 
President.  As  you  all  know,  I  have  been  a 
lifelong  member  of  the  opposition  party. 
What  I  have  to  say  of  the  President  as  our 
Commander  in  Chief,  therefore.  Is  not  the 
fruit  of  a  long-time  political  association  with 
him.  The  basis  upwn  which  my  estimate  of 
him  Is  made  is  found  in  9  months  of  close 
association  with  him  in  a  common  effort  to 
promote  the  national  defense,  to  buttress  the 
national  secvirlty,  and  to  keep  alight  the 
"'fires  of  liberty"  in  a  war-torn  world 

First  of  all,  I  have  found  President  Roose- 
velt a  sincere,  earnest,  and  patriotic  Ameri- 
can, who  understands  what  Americanism  is 
and  Is  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  preserve 
it.  He  has  completely  forsworn  partisan- 
ship and  is  animated  by  as  high  and  fine  a 
purpose  to  serve  his  country  In  an  hour  of 
danger  as  any  man  who  has  ever  filled  the 
Presidential  office  and  discharged  the  ardu- 
ous duties  of  Commander  In  Chief. 

I  have  found  him  one  of  the  best  informed 
and  most  understanding  students  of  Ameri- 
can history  and  of  American  Institutions 
with  whom  I  have  ever  come  In  contact. 
He  Is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  common 
man,  and  can  appraise  the  reaction  of  the 
average  citizen  under  conditions  of  stress  and 
strain  better  than  any  man  of  his  generation. 

While  not  a  professional  military  man, 
the  President  thoroughly  understands  the 
essentials  of  high  strategy,  and  In  the  dis- 
position and  employment  of  naval  military 
power  he  Is  probably  the  equal,  if  not  the 
superior,  of  any  naval  authority  now  living. 

The  prime  quality  required  of  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief  In  a  time  of  grave  danger 
I  have  left  to  the  last.  That  quality  is  cour- 
age. Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  Is  a  courageous 
Commander  In  Chief.  I  speak  whereof  I 
know,  for  I  have  seen  him  repeatedly  ia 
crises  which  call  for  courage — courage  to 
pursue  the  right  course,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. If  a  man  had  every  other  attribute 
of  great  leadership  and  lacked  courage,  his 
leadership  would  be  vain  In  times  like  these. 
A  bold,  resourceful,  clear-vlsloned  leadership 
has  characterized  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  throughout  the  present  world 
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crisis— the  gravest  In  world  history.  It  has 
wrought  an  unexampled  unity  in  America. 
It  is  rallying  our  potential  might  for  our 
defense.  It  has  given  assurance  that  our 
free  way  of  life  wlU  be  preserved.  But  It 
has  done  and  is  doing  more  than  this.  The 
courageous  leadership  which  President  Roose- 
velt has  supplied  has  provided  a  rallying 
point  for  men  who  love  Uberty  the  world 
around.  His  daring  and  his  prompt  cooper- 
ation In  the  dark  days  which  followed  Dun- 
kerque  saved  the  last  rallying  point  for 
democracy  in  all  Xuiope.  The  successive 
measures  which  the  President  has  taken  to 
bolster  the  cause  of  democracy  in  the  world 
has  provided  at  last  a  reasonable  hope  that 
the  march  of  totalitarianism  can  be  halted 
and  its  foul  champions  driven  back  to  the 
caves  of  the  Dark  Ages  from  whence  they 
came. 

This,  then  Is  my  estimate  of  the  man  whose 
health  we  have  drunk  and  who  now  beckons 
to  America  to  fulfill  Its  destiny  as  the  un- 
shakable bulwark  of  human  freedom  and  In- 
dividual liberty. 

May  we  turn  from  a  contemplation  of  the 
qualities  of  a  Commander  in  Chief  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  people — people  like  you 
and  me,  who  fill  the  ranks  of  the  battalions 
who  loyally  follow  the  President's  leadership? 
First  of  all.  It  seems  to  me,  must  come  for 
all  of  us  the  effacemcnt  of  personal  and 
political  animosities.  In  a  moment  of  grave 
national  peril  a  spirit  of  national  unity  must 
be  summoned.  When  we  are  dealing  with 
domestic  questions  In  a  democracy  the  airing 
of  differences,  the  debating  of  issues,  and  the 
clash  of  party  are  necessary  and  admirable. 
The  honest  and  sincere  championship  and 
pursuit  of  poUtlcal  pur^Kises  held  to  be  wise 
and  usefxil  constitute  a  moral  obligation  un- 
der the  democratic  way  of  life.  But  when 
the  danger  comes  from  without,  when  some 
enemy  threatens  to  destroy  the  very  Insti- 
tutions under  which  we  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  democracy,  then  the  voice  of  party  must 
be  hushed,  the  shrill  tones  of  political  con- 
flict must  be  stilled;  the  ranks,  broken  by 
Internal  differences,  mtist  be  closed  up.  To  a 
foreign  foe  we  must  present  sui  undivided 
front. 

My  fellow  citizens,  never  In  your  lifetime 
or  mine  could  a  plea  for  an  undivided  solid 
front  be  made  more  Justifiably  than  right 
now.  To  pursue  partisan  purposes  and  to 
selfishly  calculate  upon  the  effects  of  po- 
litical action  Is  to  be  guilty  of  adding  to  the 
perils  which  confront  the  Nation. 

Modern  war  is  not  fought  with  guns,  ships, 
and  planes  alone.  It  has  entered  into  the 
world  of  the  spirit.  The  swift  advance  of  the 
means  of  instantaneous  conununlcation  over 
vast  distances  has  made  of  propaganda  a 
weapon  as  much  to  be  feared  as  the  products 
of  Krupp  and  Skoda  combined.  What  we  do 
here  to  meet  the  present  situation  Is  made 
known  in  every  unfriendly  totalitarian  capi- 
tal instantly.  ETvidence  of  disunity  and  ex- 
cessive displays  of  partisanship,  acrimonious 
debate  which  descends  to  the  level  of  per- 
sonalities, supply  encouragement  to  those 
who  would  destroy  us  and  impair  the  confi- 
dence of  those  struggling  democratic  peoples 
who  rely  upon  us  for  ht-lp. 

In  a  time  like  this,  in  the  presence  of  a 
world  movement  which  has  for  Its  announced 
purpose  world  domination,  we  cannot  live 
unto  ourselves  alone.  We  cannot  be  Indif- 
ferent to  the  effect  of  our  actions  upon  others 
outside  our  borders.  We  must  remember 
that  our  words  are  weighed  across  the  oceans. 
We  must  not  forget  that  some  wavering  na- 
tion under  the  cruel  pressure  of  a  dictator 
may  be  gobbled  up  for  totalitarianism  be- 
cause of  loss  of  hope  of  help  from  us.  We 
must  not  fail  to  recognize  that  British  morale 
more  than  British  weapons  has  saved  Britain 
for  democracy,  and  that  an  obvious  and  un- 
mistakable unity  here  strengthens  that  mo- 
rale and  renders  the  fall  of  Britain  less  likely. 
Most  Important  of  all,  we  must  not  Ignore 
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or  underestimate  the  destructive  voice  of  a 
flagrant  partisanship  upon  our  own  people 
when  the  minds  of  the  people  must  be  con- 
centrated upon  the  dangers  of  the  hour  and 
the  imperative  need  of  swift  all -cut  defense. 
This  Is  no  time  to  worry  or  feel  concerned 
about  the  preservaUon  of  the  party  spirit. 
In  legislative  halls  from  now  on  division 
should  should  not  be  along  party  lines.  It 
should  only  grow  out  of  honest  differences  of 
opinion  among  men  who  desire  to  promote 
the  same  object — that  is.  the  successful  de- 
fense of  the  Nation  and  the  preservation  of 
our  way  of  life.  I  wiU  take  a  chance,  readily, 
on  the  preservation  of  party  government  If 
we  can  first  make  sure  that  we  preserve  the 
Institutions  imder  which  party  government 
can  flourish. 

From  this  time  forth,  until  this  evil  thing 
which  has  reared  itself  up  to  challenge  all  of 
the  things  that  free  men  hold  dear  has  been 
destroyed,  we  ought,  all  of  us.  to  count  our- 
selves Just  Americans. 

There  are  some  other  quaUtles  that  must 
be  found  In  r  united  America.  We  must 
recognize  that  our  comfortable  modes  of  life 
and  our  accustomed  habits  of  work  are  sub- 
ject to  drastic  change  for  the  sake  of  common 
safety.  If  we  would  protect  ourselves  against 
the  horrible  changes  which  the  peoples  of 
Europe  have  had  to  endure,  then  we  must 
Willingly  suffer  minor  changes  not  to  our 
liking  In  order  to  be  safe  against  that.  We 
may  have  to  work  harder.  We  may  have  to 
work  more  hours  per  day  and  more  days  per 
week.  We  may  have  to  give  up  wholesome 
pleasures  and  desirable  recreation.  We  must 
be  ready  to  devote  more  and  more  of  our  In- 
come to  support  the  frightful  cost  of  modern 
defense.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  business 
as  usual  If  our  country  is  to  be  safe.  The 
workingman  and  businessman  alike  must 
submit  to  things  which  are  distasteful. 
Some  fCHtns  of  business  not  essential  to  na- 
tional defense  must  be  restricted,  and  all 
excess  profits  that  flow  from  defense  measures 
must  go  back  Into  the  common  Treasury. 
The  use  of  force  by  labor  union  or  employer 
In  Industry  vital  to  the  national  defense  must 
be  rigorously  restrained,  and  resort  must  be 
had  to  the  processes  of  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration. No  group,  class,  trade,  or  profession 
must  seek  unusual  and  selfish  advantages 
because  of  national  necessity. 

I  am  convinced  that  popular  response  to 
these  needs  Is  well-nigh  imlversal.  Those 
few  malcontents  who  would  challenge  this 
movement  for  national  solidarity  and  unity 
will  speedily  be  swept  aside  by  an  aroused 
public.  I  conceive  these  things  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  forming  of  an  Invincible  army  of 
freedom  with  which  we  may  challenge  suc- 
cessfully the  brutal  sweep  of  organized  barba- 
rism toward  world  dominion.  This  is  a 
changing  world,  a  world  In  which  the  battle 
line  will  not  be  the  same  tomorrow  as  it  Is 
today. 

It  is  not  the  same  today  as  It  was  a  year 
ago.  Then  our  people  were  seeking  congres- 
sional approval  for  an  expanded  Navy  In  the 
Interests  of  national  defense.  Today,  because 
of  this  law  of  change,  they  are  seeking  ways 
to  help  others  defend  themselves — people 
whose  principles  of  life  follow  the  pattern 
of  our  own,  and  who  are  engaged  in  open 
warfare  to  continue  their  life  as  they  wish 
to  live  It,  and  not  according  to  the  dictates 
of  aggressors. 

Standing  adamant  against  a  war  lord  more 
ruthlessly  proficient  than  any  this  earth  has 
ever  seen  are  millions  of  men  and  women 
who  still  would  rather  die  than  come  under 
his  rule.  It  is  these  that  we  would  help, 
partly  because  they  are  fighting  our  battle, 
but  more  becaiKe  they  are  fighting  the  battle 
that  mankind  has  fought  since  history  began 
to  be  written — the  battle  for  the  preservation 
and  continued  flowering  of  enlightenment, 
the  battle  for  freedom  of  thought  and  speech 
and  deed,  the  battle  for  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 


Some  foolish  people  have  asked:  "What  Is 
It  they  are  fighting  for?"  When  man  Is  forced 
to  burrow  underground  at  night,  to  carry  a 
gas  mask  and  a  gun  by  day.  to  turn  his  own 
hearthstone  and  plot  of  ground  into  an  armed 
fortress,  surrounded  by  a  trench,  he  has  not 
much  time  for  statements.  He  has  only  time 
to  think  and  find  ways  and  m^ans  of  driving 
the  murderer  out.  He  may  awake  to  find 
the  bodies  of  his  wife  and  children  sub- 
merged under  heaps  of  rubble;  he  may  hear 
their  cries  and  l>e  unable  to  answer  them;  be 
may  be  killed  himself  while  they  live  on, 
pitiful  victims,  left  destitute  by  the  blast 
that  destroyed  their  provider.  There  U  only 
one  answer  to  these  who.  living  In  peace  and 
plenty,  dare  ask  what  such  people  are  fl:hting 
for.  That  answer  is  to  help  to  destroy  the 
Inhuman  forces  that  have  caused  their  awful 
phght. 

These  embattled  peoples  did  not  want  war. 
Their  very  unpreparedneas  was  proof  of  that. 
They  did  everything  they  could  to  prevent 
It.  Did  the  Hollanders  and  the  Belgians 
sign  treaties  of  self-defense  or  even  plot 
against  the  Axis  Powers?  They  did  not.  Did 
Norway,  the  most  advanced  democracy  known 
to  man,  want  war?  Did  Denmark?  They 
did  not.  Did  Czechoslovakia,  proud  of  her 
new-found  freedom  and  prosperous  because 
of  It,  want  to  come  under  the  Iron  heel?  It 
did  not.  Did  the  people  of  Prance,  of  Britain, 
of  Poland,  of  Abyssinia,  and  Greece  want  war? 
Did  Bulgaria  wish  to  capitulate?  Did  Ru- 
mania? They  did  not.  But  nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  success.  And  the  successes  of 
Hitler,  like  those  of  Alexander,  Genghis  Khan, 
and  Napoleon,  must  spread  to  the  seven  seas 
and  the  four  comers  of  the  world.  If  they 
are  not  stopped  by  those  who  would  die 
rather  than  see  them  continued. 

The  British  Empire  is  at  war.  Its  effects 
reach  India,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
and  Singapore.  In  Indochina  a  defeated 
Prance  must  give  up  Its  right  to  free  trade. 
In  China  itself  a  bewildered  people  fight  on 
with  the  richest  of  their  possessions  stripped 
from  them.  In  the  Netherland  Indies  the 
Dutch  carry  on  under  ever-advancing  storm 
clouds  that  may  rain  death  down  upon  them 
at  any  moment. 

What  could  be  more  natural  than  that 
these  forces  of  evil  which  brought  all  this 
about  beyond  both  our  wide  oceans  should 
Join  hands  together?  Are  not  their  lack  of 
principles  the  same?  Was  not  the  fate  of 
Manchuria  but  the  beginning  of  an  attempt 
by  flre  and  sword  to  seize  the  whole  world 
for  purposes  of  exploitation  and  mass  en- 
slavement? 

In  the  middle  of  this  hurricane  of  destruc- 
tion, with  its  winds  of  death  ever  Increasing 
in  violence,  lies  ours,  the  only  hemisphere 
that  Is  still  unravaged  by  its  monstrous 
breath.  The  man  you  have  toasted  tonight 
saw  it  coming  in  1933.  In  that  year  he  began 
a  naval  building  program,  the  tmits  of  which, 
thank  God,  are  operating  with  our  fleet  to- 
day. We  are  still  building,  and  will  go  on 
building  until  this  storm  of  violence  has  at 
last  run  its  coiuse. 

Every  President  In  time  of  crisis  has  been 
opposed.  Washington  was  accused  of  want- 
ing to  be  king;  Lincoln  was  a  warmonger  to 
his  opponents;  Franklin  Roosevelt  has  t>een 
given  too  much  power  in  the  minds  of  his. 
But  these  same  voices  that  would  disparage 
our  leadership  are  the  ones  which  would  lull 
America  to  sleep  with  assurances  that  noth-  ~ 
ing  can  disturb  our  tranquillity.  Oh,  no;  we 
have  nothing  to  fear.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
build  up  ovur  own  defenses.  We  don't  need 
to  even  be  In  any  great  hurry  to  do  that. 
If  we  are  strong  enotigh,  no  hurricane  can 
touch  us.  We  are  too  far  removed  from  its 
vortex.  By  our  position  clone  we  ere  exempt 
from  all  that  has  happened  to  others.  A 
few  planes  will  do  the  trick. 

Well,  this  Is  how  exempt  we  are.  No  mat- 
ter who  wins  thi.s  war.  our  way  of  life  Is  go- 
ing to  be  changed.    What  then  will  It  be  If 
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the  Axi»  Powers  are  completely  victorious? 
Hitler.  In  control  of  Europe,  will  dDmlnate 
all  Its  trade.  Our  greatest  market  for  sur- 
plus. Great  Britain,  will  be  gone.  South 
America,  with  Its  natural  Exiropean  market. 
Will  be  invaded  by  Axis  colonists,  developed 
methodically  with  true  German  efficiency. 
This  colonisation  will  be  followed  by  Nazi 
political  conquests,  the  latter  by  military 
domination,  and  the  Invasion  of  the  last 
outpost  against  world  domination  under  dic- 
tatorship will  have  begun. 

Once  entrenched,  totalitarianism  will 
•pread  like  a  plague.  And  we  will  be  power- 
less to  stop  it.  For  with  -Axis  domination 
of  the  whole  of  Europe  will  come  the  control 
of  vast  shipyards  with  seven  times  the  build- 
ing capacity  of  our  own.  To  what  might  be 
left  of  the  British  Navy  will  be  added  the 
French,  the  Italian,  the  German,  the  Japa- 
nese, with  their  combined  powers  of  enlarge- 
ment far  greater  than  are  our  own.  With 
the  loss  of  trade  in  the  Atlantic  will  come 
similar  losses  in  the  Pacific.  The  markets 
of  Japan.  China,  and  Australia  will  be  closed. 
The  Netherlands  Indies  and  the  strategic 
materials  for  war  without  which  we  may  be- 
come paralyzed  will  fall  under  this  same 
rule.  And  in  the  United  States  could  come 
the  greatest  depression  in  all  our  history. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  million  people, 
raised  to  the  highest  standard  of  living  the 
world  has  ever  known,  slowly  strangled,  to 
be  catapulted  to  destruction  as  the  tentacles 
of  an  organized  world  hegemony,  bent  on 
choking  this  Nations  breath,  finally  Is  suc- 
cessful in  erasing  the  last  vestiges  of  freedom 
and  liberty  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
burning  of  Magna  Carta  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  would  make  the 
biggest  bonfire  the  world  has  even  seen. 
Then  would  come  the  dark  of  human  slavery. 

This  is  not  a  pleasant  picture.  The  propa- 
ganda movies  of  the  German  Government 
that  have  been  on  view  are  not  pleasant 
pictures.  Like  it  or  not.  this  Nazi  military 
colossus  is  the  most  powerful  land  machine 
of  death  that  man  has  ever  conceived. 

Fortunately,  when  it  meets  up  with  salt 
water  it  Is  forced  to  pause  in  Its  mad  rush. 
It  can  stand  and  look  at  the  British  Isles 
«  few  miles  away,  but  to  date  it  has  failed  to 
penetrate  them. 

And  so,  with  Ireland  lying  to  their  west, 
what  would  be  the  fate  of  Ireland  were  Brit- 
ain to  go  down?  Could  it  stand  alone  in  this 
Nazi  hierarchy?  It  could  not.  The  heroes 
of  its  fight  for  freedom  would  be  burled  in 
the  ashes  of  liberty.  Just  as  have  other  heroes 
In  other  lands.  I  am  afraid  the  German 
manacles  would  be  much  more  difficult  to 
remove  than  were  the  bindings  of  a  Cromwell 
or  the  lashings  of  an  English  aristocracy,  and 
driving  the  Germans  out  of  Ireland  would  be 
a  task  more  difficult  than  any  the  good  St. 
Patrick  ever  tackled.  With  an  Axis  victory, 
the  garments  of  Irish  freedom  would  be 
something  to  hang  on  the  basement  wall, 
with  the  penalty  death  if  any  Irishman  wear- 
ing them  ever  emerged  to  tempt  the  light  of 
day. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  anotner  of  many 
Inspections  I  have  made  since  becoming 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  be  able  to  fly  to  otir  many  strategic 
points  of  naval  defense  since  accepting  this 
post  and  learning  for  myself  Just  what  we  can 
expect  in  case  of  attack.  In  the  Pacific  I 
am  svire  we  have  the  most  powerful,  stralght- 
and  hard-hitting  fleet  afloat.  It  is  ready  for 
any  eventuality.  It  is  measuring  up  to  the 
finest  traditions  of  the  United  States  Navy 
and  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm  in  what  it  will 
be  able  to  do  in  case  of  war. 

A  short  time  ago  it  was  found  advisable 
to  reestablish  the  Atlantic  Fleet  as  a  major 
force  under  its  own  commander  in  chief. 
Our  expanding  Navy  will  And  more  and  more 
units  added  to  this  already  formidable  force. 


The  two-ocean  fleet  is  no  longer  a  thing  on 
paper.  Though  not  due  to  be  completed  un- 
til 1945  or  1946  under  the  present  program 
of  construction,  vessels  are  being  commis- 
sioned far  ahead  of  schedule  and  as  fast  as 
is  humanly  possible.  Next  month  another 
battleship,  the  North,  Carolina,  will  be  placed 
in  commission,  to  be  followed  shortly  by  its 
sister  ship,  the  Washington.  We  are  build- 
ing destroyers  in  less  than  1  year  instead  of 
more  than  2  years,  and  will  improve  on  that 
record  as  time  goes  on.  We  are  acquiring 
auxiliaries  for  this  fleet  as  fast  as  we  can 
convert  them  to  our  uses.  Minelayers  and 
sweepers,  net  tenders  and  motor  torpedo 
boats  are  being  constructed  and  converted  at 
a  tempo  unheard  of  In  World  War  I. 

The  Immediate  future  though  not  happy 
in  its  outlook  haa  much  in  it  that  we  can 
be  thankful  for.  We  can  be  thankful  that 
we  have  throughout  our  history  crushed  in- 
tolerance and  bigotry,  and  given  to  every  im- 
migrant who  has  come  to  our  shores  the 
rignt  to  improve  his  lot.  We  can  be  thank- 
ful that  because  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  our 
people  today,  though  living  in  Baltimore  or 
El  Paso.  Maine  or  Virginia,  understand  each 
other  and  believe  in  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  for  all.  We  can  be  thankfiU  that 
we  have  the  right  to  say  what  we  think,  to 
read  what  we  wish  to  read,  and  to  believe 
in  God  In  whatever  manner  is  our  choosing. 
We  can  be  glad  that  we  still  live  without 
blackouts,  without  breadlines,  with  hope  in 
our  hearts  and  not  destitution  written  into 
our  souls.  We  can  be  thankful  that  we  are 
strong,  that  we  are  a  credit  to  those  who 
have  gone  before  us  and  given  to  us  these 
benefits  that  have  made  of  tis  a  great  coun- 
try. We  can  be  thankful  for  our  leadership, 
and  be  assured  that  it  Is  true  and  forthright. 
And  we  can  be  glad  that  if  the  time  ever 
comes  when  we  must  once  more  defend  this 
bright  land  of  ours,  we  will  not  be  found 
wanting,  but  will  prove  to  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  who  look  to  Us  as  the  last  hope 
of  deliverance  from  a  war-enslaved  world, 
that  we  are  their  friends,  and  that  we  will 
achieve  for  those  that  came  aitei  MB,  a  finer, 
better,  more  peaceful  way  of  life. 


Importation  of  Meat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  March  27,  1941 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  STATE 
OF  MINNESOTA 


Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  not  to  repeal  or 
modify  the  Embargo  Act  of  1927  relating 
to  importation  of  meats  from  foreign 
lands: 

Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  not 
to  repeal  or  modify  the  Embargo  Act  of 
1927  relating  to  importation  of  meats  from 
foreign  lands 
Whereas  as  a  result  of  repeated  outbreaks 

in  this  country  prior  to  1927  of  the  dreaded 


cattle  disease  known  as  rlnderpast.  or  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  there  was  enacted  in 
that  year  a  congressional  emtmrgo  upon  the 
Importation  into  this  country  of  dressed 
meats  and  meat  products  from  any  country 
where  said  disease  exists;  and 

Whereas  prior  to  the  imposition  of  the 
embargo  the  spread  of  that  disease  in  this 
country  demoralized  the  domestic  livestock 
Industry,  seriously  Jeopardized  the  public 
health,  and  resulted  In  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars  by  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments, and  by  the  livestock  industry  for 
the  eradication  of  that  evil;  and 

Whereas  the  wisdom  of  that  congressional 
embargo,  embodied  In  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act.  has  been  indubitably  Jvistifled  as 
attested  by  the  fact  that  since  January  1. 
1927,  there  has  been  only  one  minor  out- 
break of  that  disease — in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia In  1929 — which  outbreak  has  since 
been  traced  directly  to  a  violation  of  Federal 
regulations  relating  to  the  vmloadlng  of  cer- 
tain materials;  and 

Whereas  there  is  increasing  evidence  from 
authoritative  sources  that  a  serious  attempt 
is  now  under  way  to  Influence  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  Congress  to  cir- 
cumvent or  remove  the  embargo  upon  the 
Importation  of  dressed  meats  and  meat  prod- 
ucts for  the  benefit  of  certain  foreign  na- 
tions In  which  the  said  livestock  disease  Is 
prevalent;  and 

Whereas  any  modification  of  that  embargo 
would  be  Inimical  to  the  best  interests  of 
this  Nation,  and  would  cause  a  recurrence 
of  the  evils  existing  prior  to  1927  as  enu« 
merated  above;  and 

Whereas  the  agrlculttual  and  livestock  in- 
dustry of  this  Nation  Is  playing,  and  must 
continue  to  play,  a  vital  and  Indispensable 
part  in  the  program  of  national  defense,  and 
nothing  would  more  seriously  affect  that 
burden  and  the  program  of  national  defense 
than  a  relaxation  of  the  existing  barriers  to 
the  importation  of  infected  livestock:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  in  regular  session  assembled. 
That  we  hereby  respectfully   and  earnestly 
Importune  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
reasons  herein  stated,  to  resist  any  attempts, 
and  to  refrain  from  any  action,  designed  to 
repeal,  circumvent,  or  modify  the  embargo 
act  of   1927  relating  to  the  importation  of 
dressed  meats  and  meat  products  from  foreign 
lands  in  which  there  is  prevalent  the  live- 
stock foot-and-mouth  disease;  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  is  hereby  instructed  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution   to   the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  pre- 
siding officers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States    and    to    each    of    the    Senators    and 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  Minnesota 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
liAWSENCE  M.  Hall, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
C.    Elmer    Anderson, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
5th  day  of  March,  1941. 

Harrt  L.  Allen, 
Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
Passed  the  Senate,  the  21st  day  of  March 
1941. 

H.  Y.  TORRET, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Approved  March  24,  1941. 

Harold  E.  Stassen, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
FUed  March  24,  1941. 

Mike  Holm, 
Secretary  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
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St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ROLAND  KINZER 

OF  pknnstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  27,  1941 


RESOLUTION    OF    THE    SENATE    OF    THE 
COMMONWEALTH  OP   PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  KINZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  Include  the  following  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania: 

Whereas  it  appears  that  the  present  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  be  called  upon 
to  pass  upon  the  construction  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  is  opposed  to  the 
proposed  St.  Lawrence  s<;away  because  of  its 
economic  impracticability,  its  entire  lack  of 
advantage  as  a  defense  measure,  and  its 
detriment  to  business  In  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  hereby  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  not  to 
approve  or  authorize  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  elected  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and 
correct  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  the  2Sth  day  of 
March  1941. 

ISEAL]  w.  J.  RmcK. 

Chief  Clerk,  Senate  of  Pennsylvania. 


Citizenship  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  March  27, 1941 


Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  3.  1940,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  approved  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  setting 
aside  the  third  Sunday  of  May  of  each 
year  as  Citizenship  Day. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  was  to  give 
recognition  to  all  those  who,  by  coming 
of  age  or  naturalization,  have  attained 
the  status  of  citizenship.  In  accordance 
with  this  proclamation,  cities  and  States 
throughout  the  United  States  are  pre- 
paring to  observe  this  day  with  the 
proper  ceremonies. 

I  wonder,  however,  how  many  people 
in  this  country  really  know  the  true  story 


of  the  origin  of  this  day.  I  wonder  how 
many  people  know  that  a  simple  act  of 
charity  and  kindness  of  a  foreign-bom 
citizen  was  the  motivating  spark  which 
has  set  in  motion  this  movement  to  teach 
all  citizens  to  appreciate  the  great  honor 
and  privilege  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  them  when  they  assiuned  their 
sovereign  rights  of  citizenship. 

In  1923  Mrs.  A.  B.  Vajda  came  to  this 
country  in  search  of  religious  and  poltical 
freedom.  Grateful  to  her  adopted  coun- 
try for  the  opportunities  granted  to  her, 
she  felt  it  her  solemn  duty  to  know  all 
there  was  to  be  known  about  her  country. 
She  immediately  started  to  study  English 
and  become  a  naturalized  citizen  within 
the  shortest  possible  time. 

Her  newly  acquired  knowledge  of  her 
adopted  country  was  soon  to  prove  of 
great  value.  In  1931  a  man  came  to  her 
for  assistance.  He  had  applied  for  county 
relief  for  himself  and  his  family  but  had 
had  trouble  in  making  himself  under- 
stood because  he  knew  no  English.  In- 
stead of  taking  the  easy  way  out  and  help- 
ing him  obtain  the  relief  he  desired,  she 
helped  him  find  a  job.  He,  of  course, 
passed  the  word  on  to  his  friends  and 
soon  Mrs.  Vajda  was  besieged  with  similar 
pleas  for  assistance. 

One  man  complained  that  he  was  not 
able  to  obtain  employment  because  he  was 
not  a  citizen.  She  quickly  decided  that 
the  simplest  answer  to  this  problem  was 
to  encourage  and  to  assist  aliens  to  be- 
come citizens.  Thus,  through  that  simple 
act  of  kindness  and  charity,  Mrs.  Vajda 
started  a  movement  which  has  received 
the  support  of  Congress  and  the  United 
States. 

Within  a  short  time  there  were  so  many 
aliens  who  wished  to  become  citizens  that 
working  8  to  10  hours  a  day  she  could 
not  satisfy  the  many  requests.  She 
thereupon  called  on  those  whom  she  had 
trained  to  be  citizens  to  help  her  In  this 
important  work.  Soon  she  had  32  co- 
workers, representing  19  nationalities. 
They  called  their  organization  the  Amer- 
icanization League  of  America. 

On  May  18.  1931,  the  Common  Council 
of  the  City  of  Milwaukee  recognized  the 
splendid  work  of  the  Americanization 
League  of  America  and  appropriated  a 
suflBcient  sum  of  money  to  defray  the 
rental  of  the  Milwaukee  Auditorium  for 
the  first  citizenship  day  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States. 

The  first  Citizenship  Day  was  held  on 
October  5,  1^93 1,  and  was  attended  by  ap- 
proximately 500  people.  Each  year 
thereafter  the  Americanization  League 
of  America  and  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
has  celebrated  Citizenship  Day  on  that 
same  date.  Last  year  10,000  people  at- 
tended the  ceremonies,  and  thousands 
were  turned  away.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  Americanization  League  of  America 
has  helped  more  than  12,000  aliens  be- 
come good  American  citizens. 

The  purely  volimtary  work  of  one 
woman  has  resulted  in  the  growth  of  an 
organization  with  thousands  of  members 
in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  each  one  sworn 
to  be  a  better  citizen  than  the  man  who 
was  bom  here.  Each  one  has  taken  the 
pledge  that  he  is  not  a  member  or  afiBli- 
ated  with  any  organization,  association. 
society,  or  group  that  advocates,  teaches,  | 


advises,  or  believes  In  overthrowing  by 
force  or  violence  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  any  form  of  law  thereof. 
And  now  on  May  18.  1941.  the  various 
cities  of  the  United  States  will  observe 
their  second  Citizenship  Day.  just  10 
years  after  the  city  of  Milwaukee  first 
recognized  the  splendid  work  of  Mrs. 
Vajda  and  the  Americanization  League 
of  America  and  established  its  own  Citi- 
zenship Day.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress  of  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee. I  am  also  proud  to  be  a  member 
of  Mrs.  Vajda's  Americanization  League 
of  America.  As  long  as  this  democracy 
can  develop  such  citizens,  we  need  have 
no  fear  of  our  democracy  becoming 
decadent. 


Military  Hif  kway  ConstnictioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or   MIW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  March  27,  1941 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
the  following  resolution  by  Assembly- 
man Leslie  G.  Ryan,  of  Rouses  Point, 
N.  Y.,  and  adopted  by  the  New  York 
State  Legislature: 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
In  a  recent  broadcast  to  the  Nation  has 
warned  that  conditions  abroad  and  lack  of 
military  preparedness  at  home  constitute  a 
menace  to  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States;   and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  now  intensively  engaged  In  prepara- 
tion for  hemispheric.  North  American,  and 
national  defense,  and  Congress  has  appro- 
priated large  sums  of  money  for  this  purpose; 
and 

Whereas  an  adequate  system  of  military 
highways  over  which  troops,  artillery,  mech- 
anized equipment,  and  other  materials  of 
war  and  supplies  may  be  moved  without  in- 
terruption and  with  the  utmost  dispatch  is 
one  of  the  essentials  of  modem  warfare  and 
a  neceaalty  in  the  defense  of  this  country; 
and 

Whereas  the  State  of  New  York,  one  of 
the  moet  important  of  indiistrial.  commer- 
cial, and  financial  areas  of  the  United  States 
and  a  section  in  which  arms  and  munitions 
are  being  manufactured  and  concentrated  in 
enormovis  quantities,  and  in  which  army 
posts  and  military  training  camps  are  estab- 
lished, is  located,  in  part,  upon  the  eastern 
seaboard,  while  its  northern  frontiers  border- 
ing the  Dominion  of  Canada,  a  country  now 
at  war,  are  entirely  unfortified;  and 

Whereas  in  the  event  that  a  hostile  power 
or  hostUe  powers  should  overcome  Great 
Britain,  its  naval  vessels  and  transports 
might  steam  through  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, capture  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and.  in 
the  latter  city,  be  in  a  position  to  strike  at 
the  rich  industrial  and  commercial  centers 
of  the  northeastern  United  States,  and  hurl 
Its  armies  upon  Albany  and  New  York;  and 
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Whereas,  shoxild  such  events  threaten.  It 
would  be  of  vital  Importance  to  the  United 
States  to  be  In  a  position  to  move  troops  and 
mUltary  equipment  and  supplies  to  our 
northern  frontier  In  great  numbers  and  in 
enormous  quantities  for  vise  In  repelling  the 
invader:  and 

Whereas,  if  such  a  situation  should  de- 
velop, the  safety  and  security  of  our  entire 
country  might  depend  upon  the  ability  of 
our  Government  to  move  defense  forces  and 
equipment  to  our  northern  frontier,  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  between  strategic 
points  In  the  State  with  the  utmost  speed; 

and 

Whereas  our  present  highways  are  un- 
guited  to  the  purpose  because  many  of 
them  are  narrow  and  run  through  congested 
meUopolltan  districts  and  some  are  not  suf- 
flclenUy  substantial  to  carry  the  fleets  of 
heavy  transport  vehicles,  motorized  artillery, 
and  other  vehicles  which  would  make  use 
of  them  in  the  event  of  war;  and 

Whereas  the  Joint  Legislative  Highway 
Survey  Committee  has  recently  made  a  re- 
port to  this  body  In  which  its  members  as- 
sert that,  with  the  present  contemplated 
allocation  of  Federal  funds,  at  least  4  years 
will  be  required  to  Improve  the  3.200  miles 
of  New  York  State  highways  considered 
vital  for  defense  purposes;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  considered  opinion  of 
thU  body  that  New  York  State,  because  of 
Its  geographical  location  and  because  its  en- 
tire northern  frontier  Is  unfortified,  would 
be  among  the  first  to  be  invaded  if  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  should  be  defeated  and 
there  should  be  an  attempt  by  an  aggressor 
nation  or  nations  to  conquer  the  United 
States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  (if  the  senate  concur).  That 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
hereby  petitions  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  make  available  from 
funds  appropriated,  or  to  be  appropriated, 
for  defense  purposes,  a  sum  adequate  to 
carry  out  a  program  of  military  highway 
construction  to  the  extent  considered  Im- 
perative for  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
State  and  Nation;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  (if  the  senate  concur).  That  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  immediately  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress elected  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

By  order  of  the  Assembly. 

Anslct  B.  Bobkowski, 

Clerk. 

In  Senate.  March  18.  1941. 

Concurred  in.  without  amendment. 

By  order  of  the  Senate: 

WnxxAM  S.  King. 

Clerk. 


Jackson  Day  Dinner  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or  ai.ABAM* 
IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  March  31,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALBEN   W.  BARKLEY, 
OF  KENTUCKY 


Mr.  HnXi.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  oi  the  Ricoro  the  able  ad- 


dress delivered  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Barkley],  to  the  Democrats 
of  Massachusetts  at  the  Jackson  Day 
banquet,  held  in  Boston  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning, March  29,  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I 
appreciate  the  honor  of  being  assigned  the 
great  pleasure  of  addressing  the  Democrats 
of  Boston  and  Massachusetts  on  the  occasion 
of  this  Jackson  Day  banquet. 

We  meet  In  honor  of  one  of  the  great  heroes 
of  American  history.  Not  only  was  he  a  great 
military  figtire.  but  he  was  a  great  statesman. 
He  was  a  Democrat  In  the  broad  and  funda- 
mental sense  of  the  word*and  not  merely  as 
a  member  of  a  political  organization,  al- 
though he  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
organization  of  his  day  and  fought  grimly  to 
preserve  and  to  advance  the  principles  for 
which  it  stood. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  a  man  of  superb  coui- 
age.  Without  this  courage  he  could  never 
have  become  the  great  hero  of  his  own  day 
and  of  ours.  The  whole  history  of  American 
democracy  is  filled  with  the  deeds  of  men  of 
covirage.  It  has  not  always  been  merely  phys- 
ical courage.  Physical  courage  Is  necessary 
in  the  advancement  of  any  great  cause,  and 
Andrew  Jackson  possessed  it  in  a  superlative 
degree,  not  only  in  his  dealings  with  the  pub- 
lic but  m  his  private  enterprises  as  well. 
But  m  addition  to  physical  courage,  moral 
and  Intellectual  courage  were  necessary  a 
centiU7  ago,  and  they  are  even  more  neces- 
sary today. 

We  have  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  de- 
mocracy for  so  long  a  time  that  it  has  been 
difBcult  for  us  to  realize  that  there  are  parts 
of  the  world  In  which  it  has  never  existed, 
or  that  in  those  parts  where  it  has  existed 
it  could  be  easily  overthrown.  We  are  con- 
fronted today  with  the  stark  realization  that 
the  democracy  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  and 
Tilden  and  Cleveland  and  Woodrow  Wilson 
is  under  attack  on  a  wider  front  throughout 
the  world  than  has  been  true  in  more  than 
a  century,  and  that  it  is  under  attack  In  our 
own  country  as  well  as  In  others. 

I  do  not  wish  tonight  to  speak  simply  as  a 
partisan.  Although  we  meet  to  commemo- 
rate the  heroic  achievements  of  Andrew 
Jackson  and  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  that 
democracy  which  he  fought  to  preserve  and 
advance,  we  feel  no  compulsion  to  speak 
merely  as  partisans.  The  things  for  which  we 
are  fighting  today  are  not  partisan  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  We  are  fighting  today  to 
preserve  for  ourselves,  and  If  possible,  for  the 
world,  the  right  of  human  beings  to  freedom 
and  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights  under  a 
goveriunent  of  laws  devoted  to  Justice  and 
fair  play. 

But  I  am  svire  I  will  not  be  misinterpreted 
when  I  say  that  during  the  entire  history  of 
the  party  which  Jefiferson  organized  and 
Jackson  strengthened,  It  has  been  devoted  to 
the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  the  great 
masses  of  our  people.  It  has  advocated  and 
labored  for  such  political  and  economic  Jxis- 
tlce  as  will  enable  them  to  share  in  the  great 
benefits  which  Almighty  Gkxl  has  bestowed 
upon  America. 

Particularly  has  this  been  true  during  the 
past  8  years.  The  defense  of  democracy  is 
not  accomplished  by  military  power  alone. 
Armies  and  navies  are  necessary.  But  with- 
out the  approvtog  spirit  of  the  p>eople  behind 
the  armies  and  navies,  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy woiUd  be  short-lived 

Eight  years  ago  it  would  have  been  fantastic 
for  any  responsible  American  to  have  prophe- 
sied that  in  the  year  1941  we  would  be  re- 
quired to  train  our  manpower  and  expend 
billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  the  freedoms  which  wt 


have  enjoyed  for  a  centviry  and  a  half  fcnd 
which  we  are  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
It  seems  almost  providential,  therefore,  that 
during  these  8  years  the  activities  of  our  Gov- 
ernment have  been  largely  concentrated  on 
defending  and  strengthening  the  social, 
moral,  educational,  and  economic  fovmdations 
of  our  own  American  democracy.  We  have 
been  seeking  to  inaugurate  a  greater  degree  of 
social  Justice.  We  have  recognized  the  obli- 
gations of  any  true  civilization  toward  its 
workers  and  to  its  aged.  To  bring  this  about, 
we  have  sought  a  degree  of  social  security. 

We  have  recognized  the  Indispensabllity  of 
a  satisfied  agricultural  background.  In  order 
to  obtain  it.  we  have  strengthened  the  ability 
of  the  farmers  to  supply  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tions with  the  necessities  of  life. 

We  have  recognized  that  financial  invest- 
ment is  futile  without  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  financial  stability,  not  only  of 
our  Government  but  of  our  private  enter- 
prises. To  improve  and  to  strengthen  this 
stability,  we  have  given  the  American  people 
the  means  not  only  to  regulate  financial  trans- 
actions but  to  learn  the  truth  concerning  the 
wisdom  of  financial  investments  in  which 
they  may  be  Interested. 

We  have  recognized  the  soundness  of  the 
Biblical  adage  that  "the  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire"  and  we  have  provided  for  labor  the 
right  to  bargain  collectively  with  Its  employer 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  conditions  under 
which  men  may  labor. 

We  have  recognized  that  a  sound  and  stable 
banking  system  must  be  maintained  because 
when  the  people  lose  confidence  in  their 
banking  institutions  the  foundation  of  bank- 
ing Inevitably  collapses. 

We  have  strengthened  to  a  greater  degree 
than  ever  before  the  confidence  of  the  people 
In  the  banking  institutions  of  the  country 
and  today  we  have  the  soundest  and  the  most 
stable  banking  system  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  world.  Depositors  no 
longer  fear  for  the  safety  of  their  deposits 
because  they  are  guaranteed  by  a  Government 
in  which  the  people  have  confidence. 

We  have  recognized  the  fact  that  interstate 
corporations  are  the  creatures  of  the  States 
and  the  Nation  and  that  they  must  be  held 
accountable  to  the  people  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  perform  the  trvist  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  them  by  government. 
Because  of  this  theory  and  necessity  we  have 
enacted  legislation  protecting  the  people  from 
unnecessary  pjrramided  holding  companies  en- 
Joying  monopolies  within  their  respective 
fields  In  the  distribution  of  power  and  light 
and  comforts  and  conveniences  to  the  people. 
We  have  recognized  that  no  great  com- 
mercial nation  can  prosper  long  without  the 
ability  to  sell  its  surplus  products  to  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Following  the  first 
World  War,  Insurmountable  barriers  were 
erected  by  nearly  every  nation  in  the  world 
against  the  reciprocal  fiow  of  trade  across 
national  boundaries.  In  order  to  mitigate  to 
some  extent  these  harsh  measures,  this  ad- 
ministration, under  the  guidance  of  Secre- 
tary Hull,  has  entered  into  trade  agreements 
with  most  of  the  important  nations  of  the 
world  in  order  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  our 
surpltis  products  with  advantage  to  our- 
selves. This  program  has  been  handicapped 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  now  in 
progress. 

Recognizing  that  in  times  of  stress,  busi- 
ness enterprises  have  found  it  diflttcult  to 
obtain  that  credit  necessary  to  their  con- 
tinuance, the  Federal  Government  has  put 
at  the  dlsp>osal  of  business  throughout  the 
country,  the  credit  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, not  meaning  to  substitute  Itself  for 
banking  institutions,  but  that  it  might  ren- 
der them  a  service  which  private  institu- 
tions were  Incapable  of  rendering. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  things  which 
have  been  done  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment under  the  leadership  of  President 
Roosevelt  that  insure  a   greater  degree  of 
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social,  political,  intellectual,  and  economic 
justice   to   all    classes   of   American   people. 

This  program,  which  I  can  only  ref«  to  in 
a  small  degree  because  time  forbids  that  It 
be  discussed  in  any  great  detail,  has  given 
evidence  of  how  a  great  democracy  can  work 
for  those  who  live  under  it.  I  do  not  claim 
that  this  program,  if  permitted  to  have  pro- 
ceeded without  Interruption,  would  have 
been  the  final  word  In  the  solution  of  all 
our  problems,  but  I  do  claim  that  this  pro- 
gram constituted  a  bold  and  necessary  step 
In  the  e.xercise  of  the  Government's  func- 
tions In  order  that  democracy  Itself  might 
not  collapse  In  the  midst  of  economic  disas- 
ter. I  care  not  to  what  class  or  group  men 
may  adhere,  whether  In  business,  in  agri- 
culture, in  labor,  in  the  schoolroom.  In  the 
pulpit,  In  the  counting  house  or  wherever 
men  are  engaged  In  normal  and  lawful  en- 
terprises in  working  out  our  methods  of  life, 
the  activities  of  our  Government  during 
recent  years  have  brought  benefits  without 
which  the  Government  Itself  would  have 
found  It  difHcult  to  weather  the  storm. 

The  wealth  of  our  people  has  been  in- 
creased In  the  paft  8  years  by  more  than 
flOO.OOO.OOO.OOO.  The  Income  of  our  people 
has  Increased  from  thirty-eight  billions  in 
1932  to  seventy-four  billions  in  1940.  and 
probably  more,  than  eighty  billions  in  1941. 
This  increase  in  the  earning  power  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  American  people 
must  go  far  In  enabling  them  to  undergo  the 
burdens  now  so  necessary  in  preparing  to 
defend  the  very  democracy  under  which  we 
live. 

So  I  repeat  what  I  said  a  moment  ago — 
that  it  would  have  been  fantastic  for  any 
responsible  American  8  years  ago  to  have  pre- 
dicted the  conditions  which  we  face  today. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  progress 
which  we  have  made  during  these  years  to 
make  the  American  people  and  the  American 
families  feel  that  their  Government  had  an 
abiding  Interest  In  their  dally  welfare  has 
strengthened  oijr  people  to  withstand  the 
assaults  now  being  made  upon  their  concep- 
tions of  liberty  and  their  methods  of  pur- 
suing life,  liberty,  and  happiness. 

So  as  we  meet  tonight  we  find  all  the  things 
for  which  our  country  has  stood  the  object 
of  sinister  attack  by  the  most  ruthless  and 
brutal  form  of  dictatorship  ever  devised  by 
the  diabolical  perversion  of  the  himian 
Intellect. 

And  the  question  which  faces  America  to- 
day is  the  question  of  self-preservation.  We 
are  not  an  aggressor  nation.  No  other  na- 
tions possess  any  territory  or  any  rights 
which  we  desire  to  take  from  them.  We 
wish  to  live  in  peace  and  accord  with  every 
nation  and  every  race  on  this  earth.  And 
we  regret  that  there  are  any  nations  whose 
conceptions  of  grandeur  are  such  as  to  de- 
lude them  into  the  belief  that  they  can 
dominate  the  entire  world  through  the  exer- 
cise of  brutal  military  force.  But  while  we 
are  a  peace-loving  nation  and  while  we  de- 
sire to  live  In  peaceful  relationship  with 
every  other  nation,  we  do  not  desire  It  suffl- 
ciently  to  permit  oxirselves  to  see  the  lib- 
erty which  we  have  inherited  and  which  we 
enjoy  destroyed  or  undermined  by  either 
military  power  or  by  economic  or  intellectual 
Infiltration  or  by  the  subversive  activities  of 
enemies  within  our  own  gates. 

It  Is  because  of  these  conditions  that  we  are 
today  training  more  than  a  million  of  our 
young  men  to  defend  their  country.  It  Is 
because  of  these  things  that  we  are  spending 
and  will  spend  30  or  40  billions  of  dollara  In 
the  manufacture  of  equipment  necessary  to 
our  defense.  It  is  because  of  these  things 
that  we  have  Just  appropriated  17.000,000.000 
for  the  procurement  of  military  and  other  de- 
fense articles  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
other  nations  who  are  engaged  at  closer  grips 
with  this  enemy  of  democracy,  and  whose 
defense  is  vital  to  the  defense  of  oxir  own 
country. 


One  hundred  and  seventeen  years  ago 
James  Monroe  announced  a  great  doctrine. 
That  doctrine  was  that  the  United  States 
would  regard  as  an  unfriendly  act  the  efXorta 
of  any  European  nation  to  gain  a  foothold  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  If  James  Monroe 
could  have  foreseen  the  conditions  which  new 
prevail  he  would  have  enlarged  his  restric- 
tions so  as  to  include  not  only  Europe  but 
Asia  or  any  other  part  of  the  world  that  might 
seek  to  undermine  the  American  theory  of 
democracy,  by  which  I  mean  the  theories 
which  have  been  pnclalmed  and  are  in  effect 
In  all  the  Western  Hemisphere 

If  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  essential  to  our 
protection  and  to  the  preservht'on  of  our 
theory  of  democracy  In  1823,  It  is  infinitely 
more  essential  today.  We  have  not  and  do 
not  purpose  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  ai.y  nation.  It  has  a  right  to  be  or 
to  become  a  pure  democracy,  a  republic,  or 
monarchy.  The  people  of  every  country  have 
the  right  to  determine  the  form  of  their  gov- 
eriunent. What  we  insist  upon  is  that  every 
nation  has  the  right  to  reach  its  own  determi- 
nation without  the  interference  of  any  dic- 
tator or  any  international  marplot,  from 
whatever  quarter  he  may  come. 

In  the  preservation  of  the  things  that  are 
dear  to  the  American  people,  we  might  as 
well  prepare  to  make  sacrifices.  Compara- 
tively speaking,  we  have  made  none  so  far. 
We  have  undergone  no  hardships  comparable 
to  the  hardahipe  that  are  being  endured  by 
the  conquered  nations  of  Europe  or  Asia  or 
by  the  people  yet  defending  themselves  and 
their  institutions.  It  is  our  hope  and  pur- 
pose to  keep  war  away  from  the  American 
Continent  and  it  is  our  behet  that  the  best 
way  to  preserve  the  American  Continent  from 
the  physical  ravages  ai  military  warfare  is  to 
aid  those  nations  yet  able  to  fight  to  stop  the 
aggressor  to  his  tracks.  In  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  purpose  and  in  the  preservation 
of  our  sacred  heritage  of  freedom  the  Amer- 
ican n^n  and  women  of  today  are  no  less 
courageous  and  no  less  determined  than  were 
our  forefathers  who  won  our  independence  in 
the  beginning  and  who  have  preserved  it 
from  that  day  until  this.  As  President  Roose- 
velt said  a  few  days  ago  to  his  remarkable 
address  to  the  dinner  of  the  White  House 
correspondents  to  Washington,  "all  of  our  peo- 
ple must  make  sacrifices."  We  must  g*ve  up 
something  that  we  enjoy.  We  mtist  give  up 
something  of  our  time.  We  must  endure  the 
scars  which  may  result  from  the  battles 
which  democracy  must  fight.  Let  us  pray 
that  these  scars  will  not  be  physical,  that 
they  may  be  only  ftoandal  or  economic.  Let 
us  hope  that  this  struggle  for  democracy  may 
be  won  without  the  sacrifice  of  an  American 
life  or  the  devastation  of  a  stogie  American 
home.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  we  can  best 
accomplish  this  purpose  by  assisting  in  every 
material  way  the  nations  that  are  now  under- 
going the  terrific  onslaughts  of  brute  force  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  We  cannot  pay  for 
these  enormoxis  expenditures  necessary  to  our 
defense  on  borrowed  money  alone.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  endure  heavy  taxes  that  the 
burden  of  our  defense  may  not  be  entirely 
passed  to  future  generations.  If  we  can  pre- 
serve the  citadel  of  democrticy,  wherever  it 
exists  and  wherever  it  fights  for  its  existence, 
It  will  be  worth  all  that  it  costs  us  in  sacri- 
fices or  hardships.  And  even  though  we  may 
be  compelled  to  pass  some  of  these  burdens 
on  to  future  generations,  they  will  rejoice  at 
our  courage  and  foresight  In  handing  on  to 
them  a  nation  still  free  and  still  strong. 

We  meet  here  tonight  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  freedom  of  speech,  the  freedom  of  as- 
sembly, the  freedom  of  worship,  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  These  freedoms  have  been 
obliterated  in  vast  areas  of  the  world  peopled 
by  men  and  women  who  love  these  attributes 
no  less  than  we  lore  them.  If  we  can  pass 
this  Nation  and  other  nations  to  whom  we 
are  obligated,  and.  In  fact,  the  entire  world, 
through    ow    example    aixl    assistance,    to 


future  genermtlons  with  the  assurance  that 
these  blessings  have  been  preserved  and 
guaranteed  to  them,  then  these  future  gen- 
erations will  accept  whatever  obligations  and 
commitments  we  may  find  it  necessary  to 
pass  on  to  them. 

Let  us  revive  the  spirit  of  Andrew  Jackson 
as  we  assemble  to  his  name.  Let  us  reassure 
ourselves  of  the  nobility  of  his  character  and 
of  his  great  work,  and  let  us  take  into  our 
own  hearts  that  superb  courage  to  fight  our 
battles  today  which  enabled  him  to  fight  his 
battles  and  the  battles  of  others  to  the  day 
in  which  he  lived. 


Investis^ation  of  Defense  EzpeB<iitwef 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  March  31,  1941 


RADIO     ADDRESS     BY     HON.     HARRT     8. 
TRUMAN,    OF    MISSOURI 


Mr.  CXDNNALLY,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  TRtrnAN), 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  national-defense 
expenditures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence, this  great  coimtry  of  ours  Is  facing  a 
greet  emergency,  perhaps  the  most  serious  m 
Its  history.  This  condition  was  brought 
about  by  factors  over  which  we  had  no  con- 
trol and  which  we  tried  strenuously  to  avo:d. 
The  dictator  countries  have  brought  about  a 
war  to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  which  has  an 
effect  on  every  person  and  country  on  the 
globe,  no  matter  how  remote  they  n\ay  be 
from  the  center  of  the  confhct. 

To  show  how  anxious  we  are  to  stay  at 
peace,  we  enacted  the  Neutrality  Act.  volun- 
tarily giving  up  some  of  our  rights  for  which 
we  had  fought  bloody  battles.  It  became  nec- 
essary for  us  to  amend  that  Neutrality  Act 
In  order  to  help  the  democracies  maintain 
their  Independence,  and  finally  to  declare  our- 
selves the  arsenal  of  democracy. 

We  suddenly  decided  to  the  spring  of  1940 
tiiat  we  were  totally  imprepared  to  face  a 
world  at  war  and  began  a  frenzied  attempt  to 
remedy  that  appalling  situation.  We  decided 
to  build  a  two-ocean  Nav7,  and  to  train  and 
arm  a  million  men  a  year  for  a  {>erlod  of  5 
years.  We  have  begun  to  spend  money  by 
the  billions  to  accomplish  those  two  pur- 
poses. We  propose  to  give  aU-out  aid  to 
Great  Britain,  Greece,  and  China,  and  are 
getting  ready  to  spend  more  billions  to  do  It. 

Our  national -defense  machinery,  never  ade- 
quate nor  very  strong,  has  had  to  be  sud- 
denly expanded  to  enormous  proportions. 
Contracts  for  construction,  for  supplies,  snd 
for  munitlozis  have  been  negotiated  in  des- 
perate haste.  Washington  has  been  fUled 
with  people  seeking  contracts — some  sinctrely 
desiring  to  be  of  help  to  the  Government, 
others  seeking  to  serve  only  their  own  selfish 
toterests. 

It  has  become  iiecessary  to  let  enormous 
c<Hitracts  for  expansion   of  airplane  plants 
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and  for  the  construction  of  new  ones.  Muni- 
tion plants  are  being  constructed  throughout 
the  Nation.  Clothing,  supplies,  munitions, 
battleshlpf.  airplanes,  land,  and  everything 
aecenary  tor  the  defense  program  are  being 
Burchased  at  a  rate  never  before  dreamed  of 
except  m  1917  and  1918.  Some  sixteen  and 
one-half  billion  dollars  In  appropriations  have 
been  authorlied  and  appropriated  for  defense. 
This  does  not  include  the  appropriation  of 
seven  billions  for  aid  to  Britain  or  the  four 
billions  for  the  Army  now  pending  in  the 
Senate  When  these  appropriations  are  com-  • 
pleted  and  authorized  defense  expenditures 
wlU  exceed  »25.000,000. 

Rumors  are  rife  questioning  the  manner 
In  which  contracts  and  the  Immense  pur- 
etaaaes  have  been  handled  under  these  appro- 
priations. It  has  been  charged  that  the  con- 
tracts have  been  let  to  friends  and  associates 
of  the  men  In  charge  of  the  national -defense 
program:  that  plants  have  been  located  or. 
the  basis  of  personal  Interests,  friendship, 
•ntf  favoritism:  that  land  purchases  have  been 
made  at  outrageous  prices  and  Ihat  camps 
have  been  located  In  swamps:  that  in  the 
name  of  speed  many  of  the  safeguards  usually 
observed  In  Government  transactions  have 
been  thrown  aside  and  overlooked,  although 
these  safeguards  would  In  no  way  have 
slowed  up  the  program. 

It  has  been  charged  that  certain  lobbyists 
have  the  Inside  track  on  purchases,  contracts, 
and  plant  locations.  Rumors  of  enormous 
fees  paid  to  these  gentlemen  persist  around 
the  hotel  lobbies  of  Washington.  Purchases 
have  been  concentrated  among  a  few  manu- 
facturers of  supplies,  and  In  some  Instances 
more  money  has  been  paid  per  unit  on  large 
contracts  than  on  small  ones. 

It  has  heen  charged  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  the  manner  proposed  for  Govern- 
ment financing  of  certain  plants  would  result 
In  the  Government  making  a  gift  to  the 
contractor   or   manufacturer. 

Some  years  ago  the  War  Department,  work- 
ing on   a  plan   for  an  expected   emergency. 
Inaugurated    what    they    termed    an    educa- 
tional order.    This  was  an  order  given  to  a 
manufacturer  to  make  a  few  gas  masks,  for 
Instance,  or  some  other   product  not  ordi- 
narily manufactured  In  peacetime:  the  Idea 
being  that  for  this  practically  outright  gift 
the   manufacturer  would   InstaU   extra   ma- 
chinery to  be  used  later  on  in  an  emergency. 
There   have   been   charges  that   this  educa- 
tional order  dodge  has  been  used  to  make 
some    verv    large   gifts    to   the   richest    and 
most  powerful  manufacturers  in  the  country 
since  the  emergency  started.     The  time  has 
arrived  in  my  opinion,  for  educational  orders 
to    be  "placed    only   after    careful    scrutiny. 
What  we  need  now  Is  actual  production,  and 
If  manufacturers  can't  do  the  Job.  the  Gov- 
ernment Itself  shotild  set  up  the  works  to 
do  It.     I  would  c-uch  rather  see  these  gen- 
tlemen patriotic,  however,  and  do  the  Job.    I 
do  not  want  to  see  the  Government  operate 
these    businesses    or    factories    when    these 
strenuous  times  pass. 

There  are  In  this  great  United  States  large 
numbers  of  small  machine  shops  and  small 
factories.  All  over  the  country  these  little 
Independent  shops  and  factories  have  made 
farm-machinery  parts,  cream  separators, 
manure  spreaders  and  products  for  the  great 
mall-order  houaee.  In  nearly  every  little 
town  there  Is  a  factory  or  a  machine  shop 
that  keeps  from  a  half-dozen  to  a  hundred 
men  emploved.  We  want  to  find  out  whether 
these  small  shops  and  factories  can  be  used 
In  this  great  program.  Of  covirse.  the  big 
fellows  want  to  buy  and  requisition  their 
machines  and  move  them  out.  That  makes 
a  concentration  and  a  housing  problem  when 
they  are  moved,  and  It  makes  a  vacant  hous- 
ing problem  where  they  leave.  BuUetlns 
cjome  out  of  the  National  Defense  Advisory 
Commission  saying  they  wUl  be  used,  and 
then  bulletins   come  out  of   the  Office  of 
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Production  Management  saying  that  the  pa- 
triotic duty  of  the  owners  Is  to  sell  them. 
We  want  to  find  out  why  they  cant  be  used 
and  left  at  home. 

Subcontracts  have  been  talked  about  as  a 
method  of  distribution  of  work  and  profits 
m  the  program.  But  the  big  contractor  wants 
all  he  can  get.  and  he  usually  comes  into  the 
local  set-up  from  some  distant  point,  and  If 
he  lets  subconuacts  he  brings  the  subcon- 
tractors with  him.  That  Is  what  Is  to  be  ex- 
pected. Contracts  should  be  let  locally,  as 
far  as  It  la  at  all  practicable. 

This  cannot  always  be  true  of  engineering 
and  architectural  facilities.  In  using  profes- 
sional services,  the  best  Is  none  too  good  for 
public  use,  and  naturally  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  get  the  best.  It  is  a  question, 
however,  whether  engineering  firms  should 
be  made  constructing  contractors  also.  This 
has  been  done  In  many  cases.  It  Is  also 
charged  that  one  or  two  engineering  and 
architectural  firms  have  been  used  to  the 
exclusion  of  many  others  Just  as  competent 
and  efficient. 

The  Senate  has  decided  to  go  to  the  bottom 
of  all  these  charges.    It  has  created  a  special 
committee,   "to  make   a   full   and   complete 
study  and  investigation  of  the  operation  of 
the  program  for  the  i  rocurement  and  con- 
struction   of    supplies,    materiel,    munitions, 
vehicles,  aircraft,  vessels,  plants,  camps,  and 
other    articles    and    facilities    In    cormectlon 
with    national    defense.    Including    (1)     the 
tyoes    and   terms    of    contracts   awarded    on 
behalf  of  the  United  States:  (2)  the  methods 
by   which   such   contracts  are   awarded   and 
contractors  selected:    (3)    the   utilization   of 
the    facilities    of    small    business    concerns, 
through  subcontracts  or  otherwise:    (4)    the 
geographic  distribution  of  contracts  and  lo- 
cation of  plants  and  facilities:  (5)  the  effect 
o'  such  program  with  respect  to  labor  and 
the  migration  of  labor:   (6)   the  performance 
of  contracts  and  the  accountings  required  of 
contractors:  (7)  benefits  accruing  to  contrac- 
tors with  respect  to  amortization  for  the  pur- 
poses of  taxation  or  otherwise:   (8)  practices 
of  management  or  labor,  and  prices,  fees,  and 
charges  which  interfere  with  such  program 
or  unduly  increase  Its  cost:   and   (9)    other 
such  matters  as  the  committee  deems  appro- 
priate."   The  committee  is  directed  to  report 
to  the  Senate,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  re- 
stJlts  of  its  study  and  Investigation,  together 
with  Its  recommendations.    I  call  particular 
attention  to  the  breadth  and  scope  of  the 
Senate  resolution  authorizing  the  Investiga- 
tion.   We  shall  be  able  to  cover  the  subject 
thoroughly  and  completely. 

This  committee   Is  a  bipartisan  one   and 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  making  a  thorough 
inquiry  of  the  subjects  it  undertakes  to  in- 
vestigate, without  prejudice  or  bias.    There 
will  be  no  attempt  to  muckrake  the  defense 
program:  neither  wlU  the  unsavory  things  be 
avoided.    The  welfare  of  the  whole  country  Is 
at  stake  In  the  successful  conclusion  of  our 
national-defense    policy.      Where    there    has 
been  so  much  haste  in  the  expenditure  of 
such  enormous  sums  there  are  bound  to  be 
leaks    and    mistakes    of    Judgment.      Many 
people  believe  In  both  patriotism  and  profits, 
but  sometimes,  unfortunately,  profits  come 
first   with   them.     My   experience   with   the 
public  contractors  is  that  they  must  be  care- 
fully checked  on  Government  construction. 
There  has  been  much  conversation  about 
the  distribution  of  plants  and  contracts  on  a 
more  equiUble  basis  as  regards  mUltary  safety 
and  the  stabilization  of  population,  but  very 
little  has  been  done  about  it.    Less  than  120 
contractors  have  received  well  over  80  percent 
of  some  eleven  billions  in  contracts.    A  great 
concentration  of  plants  and  contracts  is  very 
noticeable  in  many  areas.    Tremendous  hous- 
ing problems  have  been  created,  both  from 
the   standpoint  of  empty  homes  caused  by 
migration  of  labor  from  an  area  and  by  a 
lack  of  houses  at  the  concentration   point. 
I  The  Senate  committee  will  try  to  find  what 


the  facts  are  and  what  the  reasons  therefor 
are.     The  committee  wants  Information  on 

housing.  ^  „  . 

We  want  to  know  if  we  have  really  made 
speed  by  all  this  haste.  Have  we  really  ac- 
complished our  purpose?  We  know  that  the 
cost  has  been  tremendous.  We  want  to  know 
If  there  has  been  waste  In  an  attempt  to  speed 
UD  How  much  excess  cost  has  been  due  to 
speed  and  how  much  to  willful  or  avoidable 

waste? 

We  want  to  know  if  the  Job  is  being  done 
with  minimum  dislocation  of  the  normal  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  country.  Is  the  little 
manufacturer,  the  little  machine  shop,  the 
little  merchant,  being  squeezed  out  in  the 
name  of  national  defense?  Is  economic  pov.er 
being  further  concentrated  In  a  few  hands? 
Are  the  big  fellows  being  made  bigger  and 
more  powerful  at  the  expense  of  a  democratic 
economy?  We  don't  want  to  lose  the  very 
principles  for  which  we  stand,  by  a  short- 
sighted or  selfish  policy  In  handling  con- 
tracts and  Government  buying. 

We  recognize  the  importance  of  conduct- 
ing this  investigation  so  as  not  to  add  delay 
and  confusion  to  an  accelerated  defense 
program:  yet  a  properly  conducted  Investi- 
gation now  can  be  valuable  both  for  its  de- 
terrent effect  on  those  who  might  otherwise 
go  wrong.  End  for  constructive  suggestions 
which  It  can  offer  to  the  Congress  for  legis- 
lative action  and  to  the  Executive  for  ad- 
ministrative Improvement.  So  that  instead 
of  being  a  witch  hunt  after  the  mistakes 
are  made  and  the  crimes  committed,  this 
committee  can  be  of  Immense  constructive 
help  m  bringing  the  defense  program  to 
successful  accomplishment.  It  is  fairer  to 
judge  the  conduct  of  the  program  In  the 
light  of  conditions  existing  today,  rather 
than  In  the  light  of  conditions  that  may 
exist    after   the   emergency    has  endsd. 

One  of  the  mcst  effective  brakes  on  the 
Insistence  of  private  Individuals  and  pres- 
sure groups  in  dealing  with  the  Govern- 
ment unfairly,  is  the  fear  of  Immediate  ex- 
posure and  public  criticism.  If  particular 
transactions  and  certain  contracts  are  pub- 
licly labeled  as  undesirable  by  the  Senate 
committee.  It  would  unify  administrative 
action  and  strengthen  the  bargaining  posi- 
tion of  the  Government. 

If  our  young  men  are  being  drafted  for 
training   and    are   forced   to   go   to   prepare 
against  a  real  emergency,  then  these  gentle- 
men  who   are    acting   for   the   Government 
must   be   made  to  be  extremely   careful   In 
their    handling    of    the    preparations,     the 
camps,  and  whatever  else  these  young  men 
may  need.     There  should   be  no   profiteers. 
Manufacturers,   contractors,    bankers,    labor, 
and  everyone  else  must  be  patriotic  enough 
to  do  their  part  for  the  country  with  the 
same   morale    and    the    same    willing    spirit 
that  these  young  men  show  In  the  camps. 
If  there  Is  profiteering,   It  will  be  exposed. 
When  people  create  delays  for  profit,  when 
they  sell  poor  products  for  defense  use.  when 
they  cheat  on  price  and  quality,  they  aren't 
any  different  from  a  draft  dodger,  and  the 
public  at  large  feels  Just  that  way  about  It. 
The  Senate  committee  will  start  Its  public 
hearings  on   April  7   by  first  tiyinp   to  ob- 
tain a  clear  picture  of  the  national-defense 
program,  how  It  Is  bandied,  and  who  Is  re- 
sponsible for  its  operation.    When  we  have 
that  picture  clearly   before  us  we  shall   go 
into  whatever  details  that  seem  to  us  to  need 
adjusting.    Any  citizen  who  has  information 
of   irregularities   based   on   facts  where   the 
Government's   Interests   have   been   violated 
should  Inform  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  National  Defense.     The  committee's  ad- 
dress Is  the  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

We  shall  make  a  thorough,  complete,  and 
exhaustive  study  of  the  program,  and  all  of 
Its  ramifications.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  Senators  Cael  Hatden,  of  Ari- 
zona;  Tom   Connallt,  of  Texas;   James  M. 
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Mbao.  of  New  York;  Mon  C.  WALUjaait.  of 
Washington:  Ralph  O.  BacwsTES.  of  Maine; 
Joseph  H.  Ball,  of  MlnnesoU;  and  Haebt  S. 
Truman,  of  Missouri,  chairman 

Our  hearings  will  be  public,  and  we  shall 
make  prompt  reports  to  the  Senate  on  per- 
tinent Information  as  the  investigation 
progresses. 


Jackson  Day  Dinner  Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or    AIABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  March  31.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  USTER  HILL,  OP 
ALABAMA 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  address  which  I  delivered  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Jackson  Day  dinner 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  March  29. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  bring  you  the  greetings  of  my  colleagues 
and  your  senior  United  States  Senator,  that 
able  Democrat  and  the  dlstingui^ed  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, Fred  Vak  Ntrrs. 

I  rejoice  to  be  with  the  militant  democ- 
racy of  Indiana.  I  am  happy  to  be  In  the 
State  of  that  charging  cavalryman  of  democ- 
racy who  for  6  years  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  an  accepted  leader, 
fighting  valiantly  and  brilliantly  the  battles 
of  democracy — your  friend  and  my  friend. 
Sherman  Mlnton. 

I  am  happy  to  be  In  the  State  that  has 
given  to  Democracy  one  of  the  finest  sol- 
diers that  has  ever  served  In  our  ranks  and 
one  of  the  great  Demcorats  of  our  day — Paul 
V.  McNutt. 

With  the  unswerving  support  of  loyal 
Democrats  such  as  are  gathered  here  tonight, 
the  national  Democratic  administration  saved 
the  Nation  from  economic  chaos  and  finan- 
cial ruin,  blazed  the  trail  of  new  pathways 
for  social  justice  and  human  welfare,  elevated 
the  worth  and  the  dignity  of  the  Individual 
citizen,  won  Immortal  victories  for  the  eco- 
nomic rights  of  man,  gave  to  the  people  a 
New  Deal  and  a  new  hope,  and  opened  the 
doors  that  common  men  throughout  the  land 
might  enter  into  their  Inheritance. 

It  gave  to  the  Nation  a  leader  who  will 
stand  In  history  side  by  side  with  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Jackson,  and  Lincoln — a  leader 
whose  services  to  our  country's  cause  have 
been  so  great  that  the  Nation  cast  aside  a 
tradition  so  deep  seated  as  to  be  almost  a 
part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  land  and 
drafted  this  gallant  leader  to  continue  at  the 
helm  of  state — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

On  this  Jackson  Day  we  Democrats  can 
well  rejoice  as  we  contemplate  the  brilliant 
achievements,  the  Incomparable  record  of 
the  past,  for  the  past  Is  Indeed  seem*.  As 
we  celebrate  Jackson  Day  we  know  that 
"Thomas  JeCferson  was  the  founder  and 
philosopher  of  democracy — Andrew  Jackson 
was  the  crusader  and  the  sword."  Jefferson 
thought  primarily  of  freedom — ^freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
religion,  and  the  greatest  possible  freedom 
of  action  consistent  with  the  preservation  of 
stability  and  order. 


"Andrew  Jackson  led  the  people  to  a  vic- 
tory that  literally  preserved  freedom  and 
popular  government  for  posterity  and  gave 
reality  to  the  democratic  philoeophy  of 
Thomas  Jefferson."  Andrew  Jackson  with 
his  resolute  courage  and  his  indomitable 
will  was  a  mighty  warrior  and  a  mighty 
leader  and  he  foxight  great  battles  and 
wrought  wonders  and  won  Immortal  vic- 
tories for  the  people,  but  he  lived  in  no 
such  ominous  hour  as  we  live  in  today  and 
his  democracy  was  confronted  with  no  such 
challenge  as  confronts  America  today. 

Adolf  Hitler  has  proclaimed  a  world  revo- 
lution to  make  the  Germans  the  master 
race,  with  all  other  races  to  be  in  sub- 
serviency, if  not  in  slavery,  to  the  Germans. 
Adolf  Hitler  would  live  by  the  sword.  He 
has  but  one  creed  and  that  is  the  doctrine 
of  force,  of  conquest,  of  death,  and  of  de- 
struction. He  has  declared,  "Can  a  dynamic 
revolution  stop  at  a  sharing  of  the  world? 
Must  not  the  struggle  continue  until  the 
final  world  dominion  of  a  single  nation? 
At  the  back  of  Germany's  continental  em- 
pire stands  the  will  of  absolute  dominion 
of  the  world,  the  technical  means  of  which 
are  no  longer  lacking  as  hitherto." 

Adolf  Hitler  has  said:  "The  first  condition 
of  success  Is  the  unceasing  and  unending  use 
of  force."  He  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  all  that 
we  proclaim  as  humanitarian  and  Christian. 
He  scorns  every  right  that  we  hold  dear  and 
despises  the  very  idea  of  freedom  for  men  and 
women.  He  would  deny  every  principle  pro- 
claimed by  Jefferson  and  fovight  for  by  Jack- 
son. He  speaks  of  the  United  States  as  the 
decadent  democracy  of  the  west  and  predicts 
our  early  destruction.  He  publicly  warns  the 
countries  of  South  America  that  be  will  hold 
them  to  a  strict  accounting,  remembering 
those  who  are  for  him  and  those  who  are 
against  hinx 

All  the  trade  routes  of  the  world,  all  the 
sea  lanes,  all  the  separate  centers  of  produc- 
tion, agricultural  and  Industrial.  Hitler  would 
weave  Into  one  web  with  Berlin  the  center 
and  the  control.  If  Britain  goes  down  Adolf 
Hitler  and  the  Japanese  Imperialists  would 
dominate  all  of  Europe.  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Australia.  The  trade  of  the  United  States 
would  be  so  reduced  that  It  would  force  a 
disastrous  reduction  in  the  standard  of  living 
of  our  people.  Regimentation  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  national  life  and  more  regimenta- 
tion would  be  necessary  to  the  end  that  the 
liberties  of  our  people  would  be  more  and 
more  shorn  from  them. 

With  Hitler  commanding  a  navy  greatly 
superior  to  our  own.  with  him  possessing  a 
capacity  for  shipbuilding  seven  times  our 
own.  the  burden  of  armament  that  our  people 
would  have  to  bear  would  be  staggering  In- 
deed. All  America  would  be  an  armed  camp. 
The  United  States  would  find  itself  within 
the  Jaws  of  a  gigantic  pincers  movement — one 
Jaw  In  Japan  and  the  other  Jaw  in  world- 
conquering  Germany  with  South  America  the 
handle  through  which  the  pressure  would  be 
applied  to  tie. 

With  South  America  almost  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  Europe  for  the  sale  of  Its  ex- 
port products.  Its  vast  agricultural  surpluses, 
Hitler  would  move  into  South  America  eco- 
nomically, politically,  and  militarily.  The 
United  States  would  stand  alone  isolated 
without  trade,  without  commerce,  and  with- 
out friends.  She  would  be  an  island  sur- 
rouiided  by  a  cordon  of  economic  and  mili- 
tary pressure  and  Hitler  has  declared  that 
there  are  no  longer  any  Islands. 

With  such  a  situation  confronting  the 
United  States  and  with  the  United  States 
desiring  to  do  all  within  Its  power  to  remain 
out  of  war  we  could  follow  one  of  two 
courses.  Either  we  could  do  what  the 
democracies  of  Europe.  12  of  them,  did  when 
they  Indulged  in  the  false  hope  and  deluded 
themselves  with  the  thought  that  Hitler 
would  not  attack  them  and  did  little  or 
nothing  to  protect  themselves  from  the  Hit- 


ler menace,  or  we  could  be  wise  enough  not 
to  indulge  in  false  hope*  or  delude  ourselves 
but  to  see.  to  understand,  and  to  face  the 
situation  intclUgenUy  and  rceolutely. 

We  chose  the  latter  course.  We  embarked 
upon  the  latter  course  when  we  passed  the 
Selective  Service  Act  and  the  lend-lease  bill. 
but  the  mere  enactment  of  legislation  and 
the  approprUtion  of  great  sums  of  money,  no 
matter  how  huge  these  appropriaUons  may 
be.  only  start  ue  on  our  course.  They  of 
themselves  do  not  and  cannot  take  us  to  our 
goal.  To  reach  our  goal  requires  a  xmltcd 
nation — a  nation  In  which  every  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  places  America  and  her  cause 
first  and  does  one  thing  and  that  one  thing 
the  thing  which  will  contribute  most  to 
America  reaching  her  goal. 

History  shows  that  In  the  past  It  has  been 
practically  Impossible  for  democracies  when 
they  were  still  at  peace  and  not  under  the 
compulsion  of  war  to  marshal  their  forces 
and  to  command  their  strength  and  meet 
the  situation  as  the  needs  of  the  hour  re- 
quired. 

l%is  time  we  must  change  the  course  of 
history.  To  build  our  defenses  in  the  air, 
or  the  land,  and  on  the  sea  as  strong  as  we 
need  them,  to  pour  out  the  munitions  and 
supplies  of  war  and  to  become  In  truth  the 
mighty  arsenal  for  the  democracies,  to  reach 
our  vast  productive  capacity  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  to  do  all  that  would  become  a 
great  people  and  the  mightiest  nation  on 
this  globe  Is  the  great  challenge  that  con- 
fronts every  citlien  In  this  Republic  today. 
This  challenge  knows  no  party  lines.  It 
knows  no  facllon.s.  no  classes,  no  groups.  It 
summons  every  American  under  the  flag  to 
his  full  duty. 

During  the  World  War  we  organized  an 
Army  of  5.000.000  men  and  to  the  surprise  of 
all  the  world  placed  over  2.000.000  of  them 
on  the  battle  lines  3.000  miles  across  the  At- 
lantic. Bvt  although  we  were  the  greatest 
Industrial  nation  on  earth  we  failed  in  our 
industrial  production  to  euch  an  extent  that 
the  airplanes,  the  artillery,  many  of  our  guns 
and  most  of  the  ammunition  that  we  used 
in  those  guns  had  to  be  supplied  us  by  our 
Allies.  If  we  fall  Industrially  today  as  we 
failed  In  1917-18  Britain  cannot  survive  and 
our  armed  forces  caiuiot  be  properly  or  ade- 
quately equipped  and  supplied. 

We  are  told  that  the  profiteering  of  the 
World  War  gave  us  a  crop  of  22.000  million- 
aires. This  is  no  time  for  profiteering.  This 
is  no  time  for  gouging  the  Govenunent.  be 
It  the  individual,  the  manufacturer,  or  the 
munitions  maker.  This  is  no  time  under  the 
guise  or  the  demands  of  the  emergency  to 
filch  the  public  or  rob  the  soldier  who  wears 
his  country's  uniform.  There  must  be  equal 
burdens  and  equal  sacrifices  for  all  and  spe- 
cial privileges  and  special  profits  for  none. 

If  the  Democratic  Party  now  In  control  of 
the  Government  does  not  exercise  the  taxing 
power  and  every  other  power  at  its  command 
to  prevent  profiteering  It  will  stand  In  de- 
fault before  the  Nation.  As  we  strive  to 
eliminate  proflteermg  we  must  also  make  ev- 
ery effort  to  eliminate  strikes.  I  believe  that 
labor  Is  loyal:  that  labor  la  patriotic  and  I 
summon  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  to  charge 
their  leaders  to  give  their  fullest  and  best 
cooperation  to  the  National  Mediation  Board 
which  has  been  set  up  by  the  President. 

The  vast  wheels  of  American  industry  must 
turn  at  the  fastest  possible  speed  without 
the  profiteering  that  Invites  and  so  often 
causes  strikes  and  without  the  delay  inci- 
dent to  strikes.  The  fate  of  our  Nation  may 
well  depend  upon  the  cooperation  and  the 
sacrifice  of  both  capital  and  labor.  If  this 
cooperation  and  this  sacrifice  be  not  forth- 
coming an  aroused  public  will  demand  the 
enactment  of  le^latlon  which  may  Uke 
from  labor  some  of  the  most  precious  rights 
for  which  many  of  us  have  fought  through 
the  years  and  which  may  mean  the  oom« 
mandeering  of  Industry. 
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There  Is  no  place  In  America  today  for  com- 
munism, fascism,  or  nazi-lsm.  or  any  other 
tao-  but  Americanl«n.  Imagine.  If  you  can, 
•  "flfth  ccliminlst"  Insinuating  himself  Into 
Jackson's  army  to  bow  the  seeds  of  dissension, 
to  sabotage  or  to  undermine  and  ever  living 
to  report  progress  to  the  enemy  who  sent 
blm. 

As  there  Is  a  difference  between  liberty  and 
license  so  there  Is  a  difference  between  those 
who  would  bring  about  changes  in  our  Gov- 
ernment through  orderly  constitutional  pro- 
cedure and  those  who  would  bring  about 
changes  through  sabotage  and  violence.  The 
right  of  the  former  class  to  speak  fully  and 
freely  is  a  right  that  should  be  preserved  at 
•11  costs  but  there  are  no  righu  poMCMed  by 
the  latter  cla«s  to  engage  In  treason. 

ThU  Is  no  time  to  give  ear  to  the  propa- 
ganda of  those  who  would  destroy  us.  There 
la  no  place  In  our  land  for  the  tlmorou»  or 
the  time  server  or  for  those  who  would  divide 
our  people  or  weaken  cur  efforts  by  engender- 
ing racial  prejudice  or  class  hatred.  We  must 
forget  the  things  that  may  have  divided  us 
In  the  put  and  stand  together  as  Americans. 
all  loving  and  serving  America. 

We  must  build  our  two-ocean  Navy.  We 
must  build  the  greatest  air  power  In  all  the 
world.  We  must  build  an  Army  adequate  to 
meet  any  emergency  and  every  need.  We 
must  send  every  possible  ship,  every  possible 
airplane,  every  possible  gun,  and  all  possible 
supplies  of  every  kind  to  Britain.  We  must 
give  the  best  that  we  can  to  the  long-suffering 
and  unconquerable  Chinese,  to  the  heroic 
Gr?eks.  and  to  the  Indomitable  Yugoslav- 
ians 

I  pause  In  tribute  to  the  valiant  sons  of 
Greece  who  like  unto  their  fathers  stand 
today  at  a  new  Thermopylae  and  hold  the 
pass  of  civilization  against  the  hordes  of  bru- 
tality and  of  barbarism. 

I  pause  In  tribute  to  the  brave  and  sturdy 
Yugoslavians  who  thwarted  a  great  betrayal 
and  stand  ready  to  fight  and.  If  need  be.  to 
die  for  their  liberty  and  for  the  faith  that  Is 
within  them. 

As  we  pay  ttibute  to  the  courage  and  the 
fighting  qualities  of  other  peoples,  let  us  hope 
that  the  Japanese  imperialists  will  not  forget 
the  valor  and  the  spirit  of  the  American  j>eo- 
ple  Bs^exhlblted  all  the  way  from  Yorktown 
to  the  Atgcnne  and  be  led  Into  the  miserable 
late  of  the  Jackal  of  Italy,  one  Benito 
Mussolini. 

I  have  seen  the  ships  of  our  Navy  In  their 
might  and  their  glory  proudly  riding  the 
crested  waves.  I  have  visited  the  campflres 
of  our  selective  service  trainees,  of  our  men 
of  the  National  Guard,  and  of  the  Regular 
Army;  they  are  the  heirs  In  blood  of  the 
soldiers  who  followed  Grant  and  Lee;  they 
are  the  men  and  the  sons  of  the  men  who 
two  decades  ago  broke  the  arrogant  and  ruth- 
less power  of  another  conqueror  dreaming 
of  world  domination,  smashed  his  proud 
legions  and  scattered  them  in  dismay  and  in 
defeat. 

Let  the  Japanese  imperialists,  with  their 
feudallstlc  sense  of  prowess  and  of  vain  glory. 
look  back  and  remember  that  Japan  has 
never  met  In  conflict  a  first -rate  power,  and 
let  them  also  look  back  and  remember  that 
'ibSs  is  a  navy  and  ours  is  an  army  that  have 
known  the  sternest  test  in  conflict  but  that 
have  never  yet  known  defeat. 

It  was  written  long  ago,  where  there  is  no 
Tlsion  the  people  f>eri8h. 

A  great  English  statesman  said  on  one  oc- 
owlon  that  the  fortune  of  America  lay  In  the 
fact  that  m  the  hour  of  her  need  God  Al- 
mighty always  raised  up  a  man  to  lead  and 
guide  her.  Fortvmate  Indeed  Is  our  cotmtry 
that  at  this  hour  the  President  of  these 
United  States  is  a  leader  of  unerring  vision 
and  of  Incomparable  leadership. 

From  the  day  he  took  his  high  office  he  has 
labored  to  build  otir  Navy  and  our  defenses 
In  the  face  of  vigorous  and  at  times  paralyz- 


ing opposition  in  Congress.  If  his  advice  had 
been  followed  in  1937.  when  he  suggested  a 
quarantine  of  aggressor  nations,  Germany 
could  never  have  received  the  materiel  and 
supplies  necessary  to  the  building  of  her  gi- 
gantic military  machine.  If  his  appeal  had 
been  heeded  in  the  early  summer  of  1939  and 
the  arms  embargo  repealed  at  that  time,  Ger- 
many might  never  have  dared  go  to  war.  He 
of  all  men  has  divined  the  world  situation 
and  foreseen  the  dangers  In  It  to  our  country. 
We  are  witnessing  today  the  greatest  naval 
war  m  all  history,  and  the  President  compre- 
hends and  understands  every  stratagem  and 
every  phase  of  such  warfare.  When  other 
men  could  not  see.  he  has  seen  with  clear 
and  definite  vision;  when  others  have  doubted 
and  dallied,  he  has  stood  forthright  and  four- 
square; he  has  dared  to  anticipate  the  situa- 
tion and  to  act  and  to  do. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  met  superbly  the 
great  trust  reposed  In  his  hands.  Whatever 
the  disagreements  or  differences  of  the  p?»t. 
he  is  the  President  of  all  the  people,  and  for 
our  country's  cause  we  miut  rally  to  him  as 
the  Commander  in  Chief  and  stistaln  and 
support  him. 

If  Britain  goes  down  there  will  be  another 
Munich  but  It  will  not  be  a  Munich  this  time 
for  Europe  alone.  It  will  be  a  Munich  for 
the  world  with  all  its  humiliation.  Its  trag- 
edy. Its  trials.  Its  burdens,  and  Its  dangers  for 
the  United  States. 

Before  our  very  eyes  this  hour  there  stand 
in  ghastly  and  tragic  relief  the  examples 
of  Czechoslovakia,  of  Poland,  of  Norway,  of 
Denmark,  of  Holland,  of  Belgium,  of  B\il- 
garla,  of  Rumania,  of  France,  and  of  Eng- 
land. These  nations  refused  to  see;  they 
failed  to  appreciate  the  task  before  them: 
they  failed  to  recognize  the  danger  that  con- 
fronted them. 

Germany  was  making  ready,  openly,  arro- 
gantly; yea.  contemptuously  for  7  years  while 
the  prospective  victims  of  that  preparation 
gave  It  Insufficient  heed.  The  democracies 
never  grasped  the  terrible  meaning  of  that 
tireless  preparation.  They  were  all  too  tardy 
In  their  counter  preparations — all  too  short 
of  vision  to  combine  their  strength  while  they 
were  free  people  that  they  might  continue 
free. 

The  path  of  destiny  was  clear  for  them  to 
see  and  they  glimpsed  It  dimly  or  not  at  all. 
They  heard  but  did  not  heed  the  rumblings 
of  the  storm.  Those  rumblings  now  come  to 
VIS.  Shall  we  heed  them  while  yet  there  is 
time  or  shall  we  disregard  them  and  Invite 
by  default  the  destruction  of  all  that  we 
cherish? 

As  has  been  well  said,  Adolf  Hitler  has 
built  his  world  picture  and  his  world  ambi- 
tions on  the  conviction  that  something  which 
was  once  great  in  France  and  England  and 
America  has  come  to  an  end.  The  miracle  of 
Dunkerque  where  a  whole  people  rose  to  save 
Its  fighting  men  from  a  hopeless  situation. 
the  calm  courage  of  the  common  people  of 
London,  arising  daily  from  their  alr-rald 
shelters  to  find  their  homes  destroyed  and 
grimly  planting  little  placards  in  the  smold- 
ering ruins  reading  "There  will  always  be  an 
England";  the  stand  to  the  end  of  the 
Jervis  Bay,  outarmed  and  outgunned,  de- 
fending and  saving  most  of  its  convoyed 
ships;  and  finally  the  Royal  Air  Force,  whose 
boys  willingly  and  smilingly  engage  in  com- 
bat any  number  of  enemy  planes  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  odds,  has  proved  that  for 
England  at  least  that  conviction  Is  wrong. 
As  Americans  we  must  prove  that  convic- 
tion wrong  as  to  America.  As  Americans 
who  would  make  America  strong  and  keep 
America  free,  who  would  think  first  of  Amer- 
ica, her  peace  and  her  security,  let  us  close 
ranks  and,  tireless  and  sleepless,  let  us  march 
united  all  one  way.  militant  and  unafraid. 
Whatever  the  cost,  whatever  the  sacrifices,  as 
Americans  let  us  march  as  Andrew  Jackson 
wotUd  have  us  march.    "The  hour  has  struck. 


The  duty  Is  imperative  and  sacred.  No  time 
for  discords  now  on  nonessentials — and  no 
possible  palliation." 

"Now  has  come  the  time  for  action. 
Clear  away  all  thought  of  faction. 
Out  from  vacillating  shame 
Every  man  no  lie  contain. 
Let  him  answer  to  his  name— 
CaU  the  roll." 


Washin^on  in  History-Making  Days 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY.  OP 
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Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  a  speech  which  I  delivered  on 
March  24.  1941.  before  the  Republican 
women  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Barclay 
Hotel.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Madam  Chairman,  distinguished  guests, 
and  my  friends  of  the  Republican  women's 
organizations  of  Pennsylvania,  It  is  a  great 
privilege  for  me  to  speak  before  yotir  group 
this  noon,  because  In  speaking  to  you  I  am 
privileged  to  address  outstanding  women 
leaders.  You  have  a  direct  and  personal  stake 
In  the  future  of  this  country,  and  in  your 
capacity  as  leaders  you  can  make  a  distinct 
contribution  to  sane  and  intelligent  thinking 
throughout  the  entire  Nation. 

After  all,  in  the  ultimate  sense  of  govern- 
ment, government  and  the  policies  of  govern- 
ment are  determined  to  an  appreciable  degree 
by  leadership  throughout  the  Nation  rather 
than  by  an  arbitrary  determination  in  Wash- 
ington. 

CTTT  or  WASHINGTON  NOT  ULTIMATE  SOUKCE  Or 
GOVERNMENT 

Washington,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  is 
an  area  of  about  70  square  miles  lying  be- 
tween the  long  stretch  of  the  Potomac  and 
the  Anacostia  Rivers.  The  population  In  this 
small  area  Is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion, and  for  the  past  6  months  the  War  De- 
partment has  been  adding  an  additional 
10.000  employees  a  month  and  is  today  adding 
at  the  rate  of  1,500  a  month  to  its  civilian 
staff  in  Washington. 

These  70  square  miles  are  probably  the 
most  important  70  square  miles  in  the  world 
today,  and  yet  the  city  of  Washington  is  im- 
portant only  because  it  represents  the  sov- 
ereignty of  131.000,000  people  throughout  the 
entire  United  States. 

The  130  Federal  commissions  and  agen- 
cies do  not  constitute  the  Government.  The 
133.000  employees  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  employed  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  do  not  represent  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  Its  ultimate  sense,  government 
has  always  resided  in  the  people  themselves. 
What  Washington  thinks  is  important,  but 
it  is  important  only  to  the  degree  that  it 
represents  the  authority  of  the  people  back 
home. 
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I  regard  the  concentration  of  all  of  the 
affairs  of  Fed^al  Ctovemment  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  as  unhealthy,  cxmibersome.  un- 
wieldy. Inefficient,  and  economically  unsovmd. 
I  am  a  strong  believer  in  decentralization.  I 
can  see  no  reason  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  being  housed  in  the  largest  office 
building  In  the  world,  in  Washington.  D.  C. 
It  would  be  Infinitely  more  logical  and  a 
great  deal  more  efficient  and  economical  to 
shift  that  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the 
agricultural  section  of  the  country.  There 
la  no  reason  why  that  portion  of  the  Agrl- 
culttiral  Department  which  deals  with  cotton 
could  not  be  located  In  the  Cotton  Belt;  that 
portion  of  the  Department  which  deals  with 
wheat  in  the  Wheat  Belt,  etc. 

When  we  allo«-ate  all  of  the  constnictlon 
of  a  certain  type  of  navy  vessel  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  there  Is  no  reason  on  earth  why  that 
portion  of  defense  activities  cannot  be  shifted 
cntltrely  to  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

WASHIHCTON — A  BOOM  TOWN  WHICH  SBOtTU)  BS 
OECENTaAUZED 

What  wotild  happen  if  we  would  decen- 
tralize Washington  in  this  manner?  First  of 
all,  we  would  break  down  the  unhealthy  con- 
centration of  men  and  power  In  Washington. 
Washington  today  Is  essentially  a  boom 
town— the  largest  In  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  largest  in  history.  There  aren't  enough 
living  quarters  in  Washington  for  all  the 
people  who  work  there.  Many  Washington 
employees  have  to  locate  at  some  distance 
from  the  Capital.  Like  every  boom  town,  this 
concentration  of  people  has  resulted  In  a 
shortage  of  office  and  residential  space,  and 
frequently  in  excessive  rents.  The  Govern- 
ment recently  erected  »200,000.000  worth  of 
office  space  and  still  there  aren't  enough 
office  buildings  for  the  Goveriunenfs  needs. 
All  of  this  means  that  the  cost  of  government 
has  increased. 

The  Federal  Government  pays  excessive 
rates  for  more  space.  Rents  go  up,  and  con- 
sequently salaries  must  go  up.  Bureaus  con- 
tinue to  multiply  and  with  them  the  amount 
of  "red  tape."  Available  land  is  being  oc- 
cupied so  rapidly  uhat  the  Navy  had  to  go  as 
far  south  as  Arlington,  Va..  when  they  made 
plans  to  construct  a  new.  W.000.000  office 
building.  Other  Government  offices  have 
been  forced  to  shift  to  Baltimore. 

Regardless  of  where  any  problem  relating 
to  government  originates,  the  citizen  whom 
It  affects  is  forced  to  deal  with  Washington 
headquarters.  I  have  always  contended  that 
many  of  these  problems  could  be  handled  bet- 
ter by  officers  located  In  the  fields.  Such  a 
break-down  of  centralization  would  un- 
doubtedly result  m  gre:»ter  economy,  because 
Washington  is  one  of  the  most  expensive 
spots   m   the   country   to  carry   on   Federal 

btislness.  ^    _,        ^      . 

If  Federal  employees  are  shifted  out  of 
Washington  Into  different  portions  of  the 
country,  they  would  brcome  part  of  taxpay- 
ing  communities  whlcU  support  Federal  ac- 
tivities, and  their  expenditures  would  be 
shot  back  into  the  economic  blood  stream  of 
the  Nation  in  the  areas  where  It  wotild  be 
most  needed,  rather  -Jian  into  boom-town 
spendings. 

For  these  reasons,  particularly  now,  when 
there  is  such  an  unhealthy  and  tremendous 
expansion  In  Washington.  I  shaU  continue  to 
urge  decentralization  of  big  government. 

EEDERAL    COVEHNMENT    NOT    RUN    AS    A    BTJSINE88 
SHOULD  BE 

My  second  criticism  of  the  Government  in 
Washington  relates  to  Its  conduct  as  a  busi- 
ness. No  private  business  in  America  could 
be  run  on  the  haphazud.  hlt-or-mlss.  crazy- 
quilt  pattern  of  Feder  il  spendings.  No  busi- 
ness in  America  can  continue  to  spend 
Indefinitely  more  than  it  takes  in.  In  Wash- 
ington there  la  no  correlation  whatever  be- 
tween   the    revenue-raising    department    of 


Government  and  that  portion  of  Government 
which  spends  the  funds.  There  is  no  rela- 
tion whatever  between  income  and  outgo. 
I  contend  that  no  business  coxild  continue  to 
exist  on  such  a  basis.  This  is  not  only  tnie 
now  during  the  defense  period  but  this  con- 
dition has  obtained  all  along. 

WASHIKGTON  ACTIVITIES  nfTLtJEHCE  rUTURE 
COtTRSE  or  THE   WORLD 

Not  only  the  eyes  of  all  America,  but  the 
eyes  of  aU  the  world,  are  centered  upon  Wash- 
ington. These  are  indeed  history-making 
days — history  making  In  the  sense  that  we  are 
now  influencing  the  future  course  of  the 
whole  world. 

In  a  sense.  Washington  is  no  different  from 
other  cities.  It  is  made  up  of  people— people 
who  think,  and  people  who  don't  think:  rich 
and  poor;  educated  and  uneducated;  young 
and  old.  There  is  this  difference,  however. 
In  this  city  there  are  centered  the  three 
coordinating  branches  of  your  Government — 
the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  Judi- 
ciary— and  the  men  who  constitute  the  per- 
sonnel of  these  branches  make  up  the  ma- 
ctlnery  of  government  in  a  real  sense. 

The  attention  of  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches  of  Government  right  now 
Is  concentrated  largely  on  matters  of  foreign 
policy  and  national  defense.  The  Judiciary, 
of  course.  Is  oetermlnlng  the  questions  which 
come  before  it.  but  the  Judiciary  also,  as  Its 
latest  decisions  Indicate,  is  cognizant  of  the 
changing  world  we  are  Uving  in.  Many  of 
the  old-established  Ideas  have  been  discarded. 
The  covirt  is  plowing  its  way  into  new  fields, 
for  better  or  worse. 

The  lend-lease  bill,  which  caused  so  much 
disturbance  in  the  country — that  Issue  has 
been  settled.  While  Washington  was  the 
vortex  of  the  fight.  Immediately  after  the  bill 
had  passed  the  Senate,  the  storm  subsided 
there.  I  hope  that  such  Is  the  case  through- 
out the  country. 

I  was  one  of  those  Senators  who  was  In 
favor  of  assistance  to  England,  but  not  in 
favor  of  the  lend-lease  blU.  The  President,  in 
his  recent  speech,  has  informed  the  people 
as  to  what  "all-out  aid  to  Britain"  means. 

NEED   FOR  UNITT 

The  next  day  after  its  passage,  I  rose  in  the 
Senate  and  stated:  "As  one  member  of  the 
minority  who  opposed  this  legislation,  I  want 
to  say.  today,  that  I  believe  that  If  this  bill 
is  sanely  administered  and  if  the  totalitarian 
powers  do  not  force  us  into  this  conflict,  we 
may  remain  at  peace.  •  •  •  This  bill 
must  be  accepted  by  all  the  people  as  the  law 
of  the  land.  •  •  •  Ovir  Job  now  Is  to  for- 
get our  differences  and  to  mold  public  opin- 
ion Into  constructive  channels,  which  will 
direct  and  gtiide  the  administration  of  this 
legislation  on  a  sane  course.  •  •  •  We 
do  not  see  things  differently  on  the  subject 
of  love  of  America,  the  need  of  perpetuating 
our  great  freedoms  and  institutions.  We 
do  not  see  things  differently  In  relation  to 
•fifth  columnists,'  unpatriotic  Americans,  and 
foreigners  within  our  midst  who  would  dissi- 
pate our  courage  and  our  love  of  country  and 
oiu-  imlty." 

Of  course,  all  thinking  people  realize  that 
by  this  legislation  we  have  entered  upon  a 
new  field  in  our  foreign  policy.  In  Wash- 
ington we  are  wondering  how  far  It  will 
take   us,   and  where   we  will  wind  up. 

We  know  ovir  yesterdays  are  gone  with 
their  smugness  and  snugness  and  com- 
placency. Yes.  the  old  days  are  dead.  We 
are  entering  upon  a  new  era  In  world 
affairs.  We  know  that  the  Nazi  philosophy 
and  the  Nazi  war  methods  are  disintegrat- 
ing forces.  We  want  to  keep  America  safe 
within  and  without,  from  those  dangers 

However,  history  demonstrates  that  there 
have  always  been  marauders  abroad,  but 
there  have  been,  and  will  also,  tharxk  God, 
be  construcUve  forces. 


We  know  that  Hitler  has  come  to  the  top 
like  froth.  We  caimot  evaluate  now  all  the 
various  causes  of  his  appearance.  Much  of 
the  philosophy  of  Germany  in  the  last  100 
years  has  been  a  factor,  and  economic  con- 
ditions have  l>een  another. 

rACTOaS    WHICH    DETERMINED    OtTR    INTSREST   Df 
WORLD  ORDER 

Every  thinking  person  knows  that  great 
changes  are  taking  place  in  the  world's 
econonUca.  politics,  rellglotia.  and  moral 
thinking,  There  is  no  question  but  what 
our  present  entrance  into  the  international 
poker  game  was  precipitated  by  the  follow- 
ing factors: 

First.  Hitler's  pronounced  statement  that 
he  waa  out  to  conquer  the  world. 

Second.  His  breach  of  Ueatles. 

Third.  His  invasion  and  occupation  of  tb* 
•mall  democratic  natiotu. 

Fourth.  HU  cruel  and  bart)arous  treat- 
ment of  those   nations. 

Fifth.  His  philoeophy  which  is  thoroughly 
antl-Christlan. 

Sixth.  A  knowledge  of  the  detrimental  ef- 
fect upon  our  life  if  Hitler  should  subjugate 
Britain  and  dominate  the  Atlantic. 

Seventh.  His  express  plan  for  taking  orer 
South  America. 

Eighth.  The  trlparty  treaty  between  Miu- 
sollnl.  Hitler,  and  Japan  Involving  the  domi- 
nation of  the  East  by  Japan. 

Ninth.  A  partial  vmderstanding  of  what  the 
subjugated  nations  are  undergoing  by  having 
Hitler's  way  of  slave  existence  imposed  upon 
the  people  of  those  nations. 

Tenth.  His  utter  ruthlessless;  his  Machia- 
vellian tactics;  his  utter  disregard  of  Inter- 
national law  and  treaties  and  the  moral  code, 
resulting  in  the  reestabllsliment  of  the  law 
of  the  Jungle,  that  brute  force  is  the  only  law. 

Eleventh.  A  realization  that  If  Britain  were 
to  go  dovtrn  and  Hitler  were  to  dominate  the 
world,  our  way  of  life  would  l>e  Jeopardized 
and  our  standard  of  living  reduced. 

Twelfth.  A  btiUef  that  If  Britain  were  to  go 
down,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  be  chal- 
lenged and  that  would  mean  war. 

Thirteenth.  Putting  it  generally,  Washing- 
ton feels,  what  I  believe  the  large  percentage 
of  the  people  feel,  that  in  extending  aid  to 
Britain,  making  it  possible  for  her  to  survive, 
the  world  will  be  safer  and  a  more  pleasant 
place  in  which  to  live,  and  I  say  this  as  one 
who  favors  aid  to  Britain  but  opposed  the 
specific  administration  bill. 

PRESENT    ATTrrUDX    SHAPES    rXJTVWL 

There  are  some  of  us  folks  in  Washington  . 
who  are  concerned  about  this  futxire  prob- 
lem. We  are  trying  to  anticipate  that 
period  when  the  dove  of  peace  will  fly  over 
the  horizon,  when  all  the  Industry  of  the 
world  will  have  to  change  Its  course  to  a 
peacetime  basis,  when  men  who  have  been 
seared  and  crippled  mentally  and  physically 
by  the  ways  of  war  seek  to  establish  them- 
selves again  in  an  ordered  society,  when  the 
debt  of  this  country  will  have  reached  the 
$150,000,000,000  mark,  when  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth  will  be  bankrupt,  when 
the  emotional  and  hate  spree  will  have  ran 
its  course — we  are  trying  to  plan  for  our 
tomorrow. 

The  old  era  will  be  dead.  The  under- 
privileged and  the  aged,  the  crippled  and 
the  maimed,  and  the  tremendous  number 
of  unemployed  will  make  their  demands 
heard  and  obeyed. 

Right  now  some  of  us  are  wondering  how 
long  this  internal  appeasement  will  go  on — 
appeasement  of  the  "flfth  columnlste" — and 
I  define  a  "fifth  columnist"  as  follows: 

First.  There  Is  the  actual  "fifth  column- 
ist." the  paid  agent  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, or  the  loyal  follower  of  a  foreign 
philosophy.  This  man  Is  a  threat  to  Amer- 
ican security,  but  at  least  he  knows  that 
he  is  such  a  threat,  and  we  know  It. 
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Second.  The  second  kind  of  "fifth  column- 
tot"  Is  the  vinwlttlng  "filth  columnist."  He 
Is  not  an  alien.  He  Is  an  American  who 
believes  that  he  Is  a  good  American  citizen, 
but  he  does  things  which  shatter  morale 
Just  as  effectively  as  any  of  Hitler's  "flfth 
columnists."  In  one  sense  he  Is  the  more 
dangerous  of  the  two  types  of  "fifth  col- 
umnists" because  he  does  not  realize  that 
he  is  a  menace  to  American  morale,  nor  do 
we  realize  It  In  every  case. 

Who  are  these  unwitting  "fifth  column- 
ists"? 

First.  They  are  the  defeatists.  They  are 
the  people  who  say  that  now  that  the  lease - 
lend  bill  is  passed,  war  is  absolutely  inevi- 
table. They  may  be  right,  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  us  to  preach  that  philosophy.  If 
there  Is  a  possibility  for  the  patient  to  live, 
■  the  doctor  does  not  send  the  man  to  his 
grave  by  refusing  to  give  him  hope.  In- 
stead, he  encourages  him  to  live;  and  some- 
times he  is  successful. 

In  other  words,  the  defeatists  who  refuse 
even  to  consider  the  possibility  that  we  can 
stay  at  peace  are  doing  their  bit  to  create 
hysteria  and  to  shatter  morale.  I  refer 
again  to  the  conununlcatlons  I  have  re- 
ceived since  the  bill  was  passed  by  this 
body.  These  same  defeatists  tell  us  that  our 
American  economy  is  no  match  for  totali- 
tarian efficiency.  They  tell  us  that  in  order 
to  match  that  totalitarian  efficiency  we  have 
to  adopt  totalitarian  methods  and  disrupt 
our  traditional  system  to  an  even  greater 
degree.  I  call  them  vipers  in  our  midst  who 
do  not  know  they  are  vipers.  The  person 
who  spreads  that  kind  of  doctrine  is  also 
•  "fifth  coliunnlst"  and  does  his  part  in 
shattering  American  morale. 

In  this  group  of  defeatists  there  is  another 
type  of  "fifth  columnist":  He  is  the  extremist 
who  says  that  our  security  and  our  safety  is 
dependent,  not  merely  to  a  large  degree  on 
England's  survival  but  that  it  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  England. 

That  man  is  also  a  "fifth  columnist"  be- 
cause he  makes  our  morale  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  England,  so  that  If  England  should 
collapse  our  morale  would  collapse  with  It. 
Mind  you,  I  say  these  people  are  perfectly 
well-intentioned:  certainly,  but  hell  Is  paved 
With  people  who  had  good  intentions:  and  I 
ny  that  in  their  intemperate  presentation 
of  their  viewpoint  they  are  effectively  serving 
Hitler's  purposes  in  corroding  American 
morale. 

Second.  The  second  group  of  unwitting 
"fifth  columnists"  are  the  pressvire  groups. 
A  pressure  group  Is  any  group  which  places 
self-interest  over  national  unity.  You  know 
to  whom  I  refer — pressure  groupw  that  in  this 
crisis  of  America  place  self-interest  above  the 
Interest  of  the  Nation. 

Third.  The  third  unwitting  "fifth  colimi- 
nlst"  group  is  the  intolerant  group. 

This  group  may  be  perfectly  sincere  and 
may  have  the  most  commendable  motives. 
Like  the  other  imwitting  "fifth  columnists." 
Its  membership  may  be  composed  of  people 
whose  patriotism,  loyalty,  and  devotion  to 
our  country  are  tmquestioned.  and  whose 
motives  are  of  the  highest.  That,  however, 
merely  serves  to  make  them  more  danger- 
ous, because  we  accept  the  sincerity  of  their 
objectives,  and  are  accordingly  inclined  to 
overlook  the  damage  which  they  may  Infilct 
on  American  morale. 

These  intolerant  groups  are  extremists. 
They  are  the  people  who  set  neighbor  against 
neighbor,  class  against  class,  race  against 
race.  They  are  the  men  who  say  that  any- 
one who  favored  the  lease-lend  bill  is  an 
out-and-out  Anglophile  and  a  traitor.  They 
are  the  men  who  say  that  those  who  op- 
posed the  lend-lease  bill  are  Nazis  and 
traitors. 

These  people  say  these  things  in  the  fer- 
vent conviction  that  they  are  right.  They 
say  them,  not  from  any  bad  motives,  but 
because  they  believe  it  Is  their  duty  to  do  so. 


I  repeat,  that  has  been  my  experience 
since  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  from 
talking  with  people  who  thought  they  were 
in  contact  with  omniscience,  that  they  alone 
knew  what  was  right.  I  say  they  are  "fifth 
columnists"  because  they  create  divisions, 
classes,  and  "isms"  in  our  midst. 

If  this  situation  in  Exirope  brings  us  into 
the  maelstrom,  we  will  all  be  asked,  even  as 
English  men.  women,  and  children  were 
asked,  to  give  up  our  old  concepts  of  ease,  our 
old  ideas  about  certain  privileges,  and  think 
in  terms  of  duty  and  obligation. 

Some  of  us  in  Washington  know  that  this 
time  may  not  be  far  distant.  What  this 
country  needs  now  is  production — acceler- 
ated production. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  get  it.  and  that  is 
by  work  and  sacrifice,  not  by  falling  asleep 
on  the  Job.  not  by  coddling  the  coddlers  and 
appeasing  the  appeasers. 

I  wasn't  in  favor  of  becoming  an  arsenal 
for  all  the  democracies  of  the  world.  I 
wasn't  in  favor  of  attempting  to  be  the  guar- 
dian angel  of  other  peoples.  But  if  the  pass- 
age of  the  lend-lease  bill  Is  to  be  interpreted 
to  effectuate  that  purpose — the  President's 
message  says  Just  that — then  I  want  Uncle 
Sara  to  do  a  Job — a  real  Job.  What  do  I 
mean?    Just  this. 

DEMOCRACY    Mt7ST    GIRO    FOR    SACRIFICE 

I  was  reading  a  book  the  other  day  wherein 
this  idea  was  brought  out — that  the  future 
historians  will  credit  Hitler  with  being  the 
savior  of  democracy,  in  that  he  challenged 
democracy.  E>emocracy  was  becoming  flabby, 
disorganized,  soft,  unworkable,  run  by  charla- 
tans and  loose-thinking  mountebanks.  Its 
citizens  were  thinking  largely  in  terms  of 
pleasure  and  leisure,  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
its  great  treasvires — free  thought,  free  wor- 
ship, free  speech,  the  right  to  own  and  con- 
trol property  and  hold  office,  trial  by  Jury — 
were  purchased  by  the  stress  and  battle  and 
strivings  of  humans  for  a  thousand  years. 

Democracy's  educational  process  had  put 
a  false  complexion  on  truth.  The  hunger  for 
knowledge — real  knowledge — was  disappear- 
ing. There  was  simply  the  thought  of  sat- 
isfying the  senses.  The  weakening  process 
was  on  its  way.  Dissolution  of  a  nation 
often  follows  such  a  weakening  process. 

But  Hitler  appeared,  and  with  his  appear- 
ance there  suddenly  dawned  upon  the  people 
of  England  and  of  this  country  that  the 
modern  way  of  life  had  to  go  and  that  the 
new  way  miist  come  in  its  place.  They  re- 
alized that  whether  It  was  to  be  good  or  evil 
depended  upon  them. 

And  so.  now  we  are  in  the  process  of  de- 
veloping a  new  formula  in  which  we  hope 
that  the  rights  of  man  will  be  included  in 
the  new  way,  together  with  a  constitutional 
form  of  government.  I  say  we  hope,  because 
we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  downing  the 
false  philosophy  rampant  in  Europe  and 
the  totalitarian  powers  are  still  in  the  saddle 
there. 

Historians.  I  hope,  will  say  that  the  citizens 
of  America  awoke— they  thought  for  them- 
selves— they  realized  that  they  were  the  last 
great  democracy  on  which  countless  millions 
of  homeless,  distracted  people  of  the  world 
depended. 

As  long  as  freedom  of  thought,  of  speech, 
and  worship  remain  In  this  country,  and 
they  can  only  be  sustained  by  sacrifice  and 
work,  so  long  will  this  land  be  a  torch  for  the 
benighted  peoples  of  the  earth. 

It  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  do  a  real  Job  for 
America. 

UNITED    STATES    MUST   CONTINtJi:    TO    STAND    FOR 
MORAL  WORTH  OF  MEN  AND  NATION 

We  in  Washington  know  that  this  Nation  is 
now  in  the  international  p>oker  game.  The 
hope  of  all  America  is  that  we  can  play  it 
effectively,  without  getting  into  war — losing 
our  chips. 

Will  Rogers  once  said,  "We  never  lost  a 
war,  but  we  never  won  a  conference." 


We  are  not  accustomed  to  the  Macchla- 
velian  nature  of  Europe's  diplomacy.  We 
have  stood  for  law  and  order — for  the  invio- 
lability of  contracts  and  treaties.  We  have 
stood  for  the  moral  worth  of  men  and  a 
nation. 

In  my  opinion,  we  should  continue,  even 
though  we  are  in  this  game,  to  stand  for 
those  virtues.  We  shovild  see  to  it  that  we 
hold  the  cards.  There  is  no  need  of  this 
country  engaging  in  a  bluffing  game.  Let  all 
the  world  know  that  now — now  that  we  are 
In  the  game — that  we  are  not  bluffers.  We 
mean  what  we  say. 

Some  of  tis  in  Washington  know  that  this 
means  not  simply  voting  $7,000,000,000 — it 
means  throwing  American  production  into 
high  gear.  This  means  putting  our  indus- 
tries into  shifts,  working  each  industry  that 
is  engaged  in  national  defense  24.  22,  or  20 
hours  a  day 

It  means  tightening  our  belts  and  getting 
rid  of  otir  superficial  living.  It  means  get- 
ting rid  of  racketeers  in  Industry,  in  labor, 
in  every  branch  of  our  economy.  It  means 
imposing  a  tax  bill  that  will  bring  America 
up  short,  to  a  realization  that  appropriating 
money  Is  one  thing — paying  the  bill  is  the 
real  thing 

It  means  getting  rid  of  the  fettered,  closed 
minds  that  have  been  running  a  lot  of  the 
show.  Such  minds  did  not  anticipate  the 
need  of  air  defenses,  the  need  of  exploring 
intc  new  fields  of  defense  and  offense. 

It  means  bringing  into  leadership,  men 
with  vision— men  like  Billy  Mitchell,  who 
was  cashiered  because  he  tried  to  teach  the 
gold-braid  artists  something  about  war. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  there  are 
those  of  us  In  Washington  who  are  thinking 
about  the  challenge  which  will  confront  us 
when  the  aftermath  of  war  is  here. 

DEFENSE    DEPENDENT    UPON    MORALE 

The  other  day.  in  speaking  to  a  Government 
official  about  the  Government  putting  out 
of  business  certain  manufacturing  concerns, 
which  were  the  economic  backbone  of  com- 
munities— the  Government  was  putting  these 
concerns  out  of  business  because  they  were 
utilizing  material  that  was  needed  for  the 
war  Industries — I  said  to  him.  "Defense  Is 
something  more  than  simply  creating  air- 
planes and  guns  and  materiel.  Every  real  de- 
fense." I  said,  "was  built  upon  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  fil>er  and  the  morale  of  our  people. 
You  are  putting  these  industries  out  of  busi- 
ness, thereby  you  are  draining  the  llfeblood 
of  those  commvmities,  because  their  pay 
rolls  provide  the  economic  life  of  those  com-« 
munltles. 

"Therefore,  Government  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  cooperating  with  those  Industries  to 
see  that  these  concerns  continue  production. 
If  they  cannot  get  on  the  preferred  list  for 
war  materials,  then  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Government  to  cooperate  with  industry  and 
show  what  that  industry  can  be  converted 
into,  in  order  that  Jobs  may  continue,  in 
order  that  fear  or  want  and  distress  do  tiot 
creep  in.  in  order  that  men  and  women  and 
children  may  not  become  the  targets  of  those 
forces  and  those  people  who  are  always  ready 
(now  that  Germany  has  prescribed  the 
technique  by  her  'fifth  columns')  to  sabotage 
the  morale  and  strength  of  a  people." 

I  reiterate  that  some  of  us  in  Washington 
see  the  menace  of  centralization,  not  only 
of  power,  but  that  form  of  centralization 
which  drains  the  hinterland  of  men — of  men 
who  should,  in  that  section,  be  producers  of 
wealth  and  who  should  spend  their  earnings 
there.  All  over  this  country  there  are  com- 
munities which  have  been  drained  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  called  into  these 
other  centers.  The  result  is  that  in  these 
communities  the  economic  current  has  be- 
come stagnant,  economic  problems  have 
multiplied.  Business  values,  home  values, 
farm  values  have  literally  been  decapitated — 
all  because  of  lack  of  vision. 
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Not  In  centralization,  but  in  decentraliza- 
tion, can  we  get  the  production  that  la  im- 
peratively necessary  for  this  program. 

Not  in  centralization,  but  in  decentraliza- 
tion can  we  maintain  values,  material,  eco- 
nomic, and  spiritual. 

This  is  not  theory,  England  in  her  mag- 
nificent program,  whereby  she  rejuvenated 
not  only  the  spirit  of  a  nation  but  multi- 
plied her  efficiency  and  her  production  600 
fold,  has  seen  the  imperative  necessity 
of  decentralization.  She  has  seen  that  it  is 
necessary  because  of  the  nature  of  this  war, 
and  she  has  found  the  road  to  economic 
health  in  so  doing. 

Some  of  us  in  Washington  are  thinking 
that  right  now  Is  a  period  for  an  apprecia- 
tion of  what  love  of  country  means.  It  is 
a  period  for  sacrifice  in  material  things. 
Talk  is  cheap,  but  the  man  and  the  na- 
tion who  is  going  to  come  out  of  this  holo- 
caust whole  and  cleansed — as  I  believe  Eng- 
land will — is  the  man  and  the  nation  that 
will  forget  self  (that  is  forget  the  profiteer's 
concept,  one's  strictly  legalistic  rights),  and 
think  of  the  duty  and  obligation  which  he 
owes  to  this  Nation. 

Our  way  of  life  cannct  go  on  as  usual.  The 
old  idea  that  the  show  must  go  on  is  out- 
moded and  antiquated.  This  new  era  calls 
for  something  different  from  the  fieshpots. 

We  are  asked  to  appropriate  $7,000,000,000. 
Two  days  before  this  request  was  made  we 
passed  other  appropriations  totaling  about 
three  and  a  half  billion.  That  means  debt. 
Do  we  realize  the  significance  of  it?  As 
has  been  said,  it  is  Just  the  beginning.  How 
much  longer  do  we  have  to  go  on  without 
being  awakened  to  its  real  meaning? 
.  The  passage  of  the  bill  and  the  President's 
request  for  $7.000,00(t.OOO— this  news  was 
flashed  around  the  world.  It  heartened  the 
endeavors  of  aU  liberty -loving  people  to  resist 
the  aggressors.  In  Britain  and  throughout 
her  domains,  in  the  Netherlands  and  Scan- 
dinavia. Poland,  Czechoslovakia.  Prance, 
Greece.  Turkey  It  helped  bolster  their  morale. 

DEFENSE  APPBOPRIATIONS  MUST  BE  IMPLEMENTED 
BT  PRODUCTION 

That  was  fine;  that  was  the  first  trump 
card  that  we  played,  but  let  tis  make  it  good. 
Hitler  knows  that  tallc  is  cheap;  that  it  is 
easy  to  appropriate  money  in  America.  What 
he  wants  to  know  is  Will  this  Nation  re- 
spond to  the  Imperative  need  of  this  hour, 
tighten  its  belts,  and  get  down  to  work  and 
sacrifice? 

He  knows  that  the  President's  order.  Issued 
after  the  lease-lend  bill  was  signed — his  order 
whereby  it  was  said  he  started  material  for 
Britain  and  Greece— Hitler  and  his  agents 
know  that  Britain  has  been  getting  95  per- 
cent of  otir  planes  and  what  material  we 
could  spare.  What  Hitler  is  mterested  in  U 
to  know  whether  we  can  back  up  o\ur  stage 
show  with  production. 

If  we  can  do  that,  we  will  put  the  fear  of 
God  in  him.  but  I  repeat — in  order  to  do  that 
there  mtist  be  sacrifice.  We  cannot  do  it  on 
a  40-hour  week.  We  cannot  do  it  by  talk. 
We  have  got  to  do  it  by  getting  results. 

It  is  time  for  the  leaders  of  this  Nation  to 
stop  internal  appeasement;  It  is  time  for  the 
leaders  of  this  Nation  to  demonstrate  to  the 
taxpayer  that  in  every  dollar  that  is  spent 
in  this  endeavor  the  Nation  is  going  to  get 
100  percent  In  value. 

There  is  no  need  cf  our  posing  as  a  good 
Samaritan  for  our  friends  across  the  sea  and 
then  being  profilgate  in  relation  to  spending 
the  people's  money  back  home. 

I  should  like  to  sej  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion put  on  in  this  l:md  whereby  our  people 
would  be  taught  the  Joy  and  the  need  of 
sacrifice  for  cotmtry  There  are  too  many 
who  look  upon  this  war-spending  spree  as  an 
opportunity  to  take  the  public  for  a  ride. 

All  over  the  British  Empire  men  of  great 
wealth  have  made  great  personal  donations 
to  the  Crown.    AU  over  the  emph^  men  and 


women  are  engaged  in  a  great  spiritual  cru- 
sade, are  working  night  and  day.  to  the  end 
that  their  freedom  might  be  kept  intact. 

Let  me  summarize;  we  should — 

First.  Write  a  tax  bill  which  will  bring 
America  up  short,  catching  its  breath,  so  It 
will  recognize  what  war  costs — even  as  Eng- 
land is  doing.  Let  no  Individual  become  a 
great  profiteer  out  of  war.  In  England  it  is 
said  that  the  Government  takes  every  indi- 
vidual's income  over  $20,000. 

Second.  Let  nothing— I  say  nothing— in- 
terfere with  our  getting  production. 

Third.  Step  internal  appeasement  and  get 
rid  of  racketeers  and  saboteurs  and  "fifth 
columnists:" 

Fourth.  Talk  America  up  and  not  down. 
Have  a  thorough  inventory  made  of  her  edu- 
cation resources  and  llabilitieB  and  get  rid  of 
the  liabilities. 

Fifth.  As  far  as  possible  Immunize  America 
against  foreign  "isms."  Check  up  on  all  who 
have  come  to  these  shores  in  the  past  10 
years,  and  if  any  of  them  are  here  as  termites, 
saboteurs  or  "fifth  columnists,"  put  them  In 
concentration  camps. 

Sixth.  Hereafter  watch  immigration  to  our 
shores.  We  know  what  happened  to  every  in- 
vaded country  in  Europe.  We  know  Hitlers 
philosophy  and  his  technique.  Now,  let  us 
keep  our  eyes  open  and  keep  the  doors  of 
America  closed  to  any  possibility  of  a  future 
infiltration  of  any  of  his  agents.  If  we  keep 
his  agents  out,  we  will  keep  his  ideas  out. 

WE  MtraT  UNITE  OUR  COMMON  STRENGTH 

It  is  not  in  a  spirit  of  narrow  partisanship 
that  I  address  you  today.  These  are  sober 
days — days  for  straight  thinking.  The  world 
is  aflame  with  the  holocaust  of  war,  and  to 
protect  our  beloved  America  we  must  unite 
our  common  strength,  our  common  abilities, 
our  common  resources.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  cannot  have  healthy  differences. 

It  does  mean  we  must  use  all  the  light  and 
reason  that  we  can  muster  to  clarify  our 
differences. 

I  am  speaking  today  to  leaders — leaders  in 
thought  and  leaders  in  action. 

I  said  you  were  leaders.  Many  times  we 
do  not  appreciate  that  fact,  and  yet  in  yotir 
church  groups,  in  your  lodges,  in  your  homes, 
in  your  business,  in  your  social  contacts 
others  are  looking  to  you  for  the  word  that 
will  give  guidance  and  direction  to  their 
actions. 

The  American  Government  must  be  great 
because  of  the  greatness  of  Its  people.  The 
people  do  not  become  great  solely  because  of 
the  Government. 

Our  problem  today  Is  to  build  a  national 
defense  so  impregnable  that  no  nation  nor 
combination  of  nations  will  ever  think  of 
challenging  us.  A  Republican,  Teddy  Roose- 
velt, once  said,  "Speak  softly,  but  carry  a  big 
stick."  We  have  consistently  of  late  done  the 
ether  thing.  His  wisdom  was  ignored,  and 
now  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  two 
additional  serious  problems:  (1)  How  can  we 
make  America  Impregnable?  (2)  How  can  we 
now  do  those  things  which  will  minimize  the 
problems  of  the  post-war  period? 

Teddy  was  speaking  about  two  phases  of  a 
national  defense.  He  was  practical  and  sen- 
sible to  international  conditions.  He  knew 
that  there  were  two  kinds  of  weapons— the 
material  weapon  of  war  and  the  great  moral 
weapon  of  a  people.  In  the  latter  class  he 
recognized  the  vlUlity  of  Napoleon's  state- 
ment, "Moral  force  is  to  the  physical  as  3  to 
1."  He  felt  that  InherenUy  this  people,  or 
any  people  that  was  to  survive,  had  to  feel  the 
vitality  of  pvirpose  in  its  own  veins.  He 
sensed  that  the  first  Une  of  defense  was  the 
Integrity,  the  courage,  the  vision  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  he  knew  with  this  intact  the 
material  means  would  be  sufficient  and  avail- 
able. 

When  I  think  of  integrity  I  would  have  you 
bear  in  mind  that  this  applies  to  all  four 
phases  of  our  American  life— the  economic 


front,  the  moral  front,  the  social  front,  and 
the  military  front. 

While  I  have  no  intention  of  minimizing 
the  importance  of  the  role  which  Britain 
plays  in  preserving  our  way  of  life.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  we  must  reassert  the  fact  that  we 
ourselves  have  to  preserve  that  way  of  life. 
We  cannot  afford  to  create  in  ourselves  a 
sense  of  dependence  on  any  other  nation. 

I  believe  that  a  large  proportion  of  our 
difficultles  in  recent  years  have  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  we  "let  George  do  It." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  these  are  historic 
days.  It  is  vital  that  our  citizens  maintain 
their  mental  poise  and  that  they  think 
clearly.  So  long  as  they  do  so.  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  will  not  be  stampeded 
by  hysteria,  whether  it  be  on  matters  of  for- 
eign policy  or  domestic  economy. 

The  men  in  Washington  are  the  servants 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Those 
citizens  must  remain  the  masters  rather  than 
the  servants  of  government. 

There  is  a  great  crjring  need  for  maintain- 
ing a  healthy  minority  party  in  Congress  and 
a  great  articulate  minority  throvighout  the 
Nation. 

The  foimdlng  fathers  in  this  very  dty 
saw  the  need  for  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances  so  that  no  man  could  become  too 
strong  and  no  party  could  beconie  too  power- 
ful They  foresaw  the  need  for  a  healthy 
minority  group  curbing  the  growth  of  one 
set  of  ideas  which  represented  only  one 
party — the  majority  party.  They  foresaw 
that  any  one  philosophy  of  government  ad- 
ministered largely  under  the  direction  of 
one  party  needed  to  be  tempered  by  the  con- 
structive criticisms  and  the  vigilance  of  a 
minority  party.  They  foresaw  that  legisla- 
tion dictated  by  the  beliefs  of  the  majority 
must  be  forged  in  the  fires  of  minority  dis- 
cussions so  that  possible  flaws  might  be  ex- 
posed. 

We  must  not  forget  that  in  other  lands 
the  ideas  of  democracies  and  the  hopes  of 
republics  died  when  minority  parUes  were 
crushed  and  government  was  taken  over  by 
one-party  rtde  and  one-man  leadership. 
That  this  shall  never  happen  in  America,  we 
must  keep  fcrtver  burning  the  fiame  of  a 
minority  party  perpetually  crusading  for 
those  things  it  believes  to  be  right  and  per- 
petually fighting  those  things  it  believes  to 
be  wrong. 

There  must  be  a  rebirth  of  a  spirit  of  uixity 
In  the  United  States.  We  have  seen  other 
lands  go  down  to  defeat  before  the  fierce 
onslaught  of  tciUlitarlanism.  We  know  that 
they  failed  to  withstand  the  onslaught  be- 
cause they  had  been  torn  Bptrt  by  class 
hatreds  and  philosophies  which  fall  to  find 
a  common  ground  in  their  common  need. 

A  great  leader  once  said :  "He  only  is  fit  to 
command  who  has  learned  to  serve."  It  must 
be  our  obligation — our  sacred  obligation — 
each  of  us — to  serve  as  vlgllai^t  Americans 
in  this  difficult  hour  of  the  world's  history. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  31.  1941 


Mr.  GOSSETT.     Mr.   Speaker,  from 
Baylor  County.  Tex.,  I  have  just  received 
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a  copy  of  the  following  letter  addressed 
to  the  Vice  President  and  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  jointly: 

Setmooti.  Tix.,  March  25,  1941. 
ViOTTD  Statts  SrjJA-nc, 

Care  of  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
VtnrtD  3TATES  House  of  Representatives, 

Care  of  Hon.  Sam  Rayburn. 

Washington,  D.C.: 
'  The  fanners  of  our  country  have  contrib- 
uted to  national  defense  a  2  years'  surplua 
of  food  and  fiber  for  which  they  have  re- 
ceived far  less  than  parity  prices.  They  are 
now  carrying  a  huge  surplus  at  their  own 
expense  and  wUl  continue,  with  no  thought 
of  sabotage  of  production,  to  maintain  an 
amount  sufficient  for  all  needs.  They  will 
Join  you  in  your  efforts  to  encourage  a  wider 
and  less  costly  distribution  of  these  prod- 
ucts to  the  end  that  the  consuming  public 
might  have  them  at  a  fair  price. 

They  do  not  ask  the  press  or  radio  to  sing 
their  pralsef  or  parade  their  virtues,  as  is 
being  done  ror  those  whose  co  atrlbutlons  to 
national  defense  carry  a  mandatory  guar- 
anty of  cost  plus  a  big  profit,  tout  they  do.  In 
the  name  of  fair  play  and  simple  Justice. 
ask  that  you  provide  sufficient  appropria- 
tions to  meet  the  promises  of  parity  set  up 
In  the  farm  program. 

FaKM    BT7UA0    FOERATIOK, 

By  L.  Bkiogs,  President. 
Two  himdred  and  fifty-three  present,  sec- 
ond annual  farmers'-buslnessmens  banquet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  favored  and 
▼oted  for  parity  prices  for  farm  products. 
I  have  done  this  because  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  stabilize  and  preserve  the 
family-sized  farmer  in  this  country.  His 
preservation  is  a  social  as  well  as  an 
economic  necessity. 

Agriculture  is  the  oldest  and  most 
fundamental  of  all  human  enterprises. 
The  tillers  of  the  soil  have  since  the  be- 
ginning of  time  been  the  backbone  of 
every  stable  society.  It  was  the  embat- 
tled fanners  at  Concord  Bridge  who  fired 
the  shots  heard  around  the  world— shots 
that  resulted  in  American  independence 
and  In  the  formation  of  the  democratic 
government  under  which  we  have  en- 
joyed more  than  a  century  of  un- 
paralleled prosperity  and  progress. 

Agriculture  has  always  been  the  most 
Important  activity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  our  farmers  have  been  since  the 
beginning  the  bulwark  of  American  de- 
mocracy. It  has  always  been  thus  with 
every  great  people.    Emerson  once  said: 

The  first  farmer  was  the  first  man;  and  all 
historic  nobility  rests  on  possession  and  use 
of  land.  , 

Cato  testifies: 

The  agricultural  population  produces  the 
bravest  men.  the  most  valiant  soldiers,  and  a 
class  of  citizens  th«  least  given  of  all  to  evil 
designs. 

We  could  even  cite  Thomas  Jefferson 
as  an  authority  in  this  instance.  He 
once  said: 

Wherever  there  la  In  any  country  uncxiltl- 
vated  lands  and  unemployed  poor.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  laws  of  prosperity  have  been  so  far 
extended  as  to  violate  natural  rights.  The 
esrth  Is  given  as  a  common  stock  for  men  to 
labor  on  •  •  *.  The  small  landowners 
are  the  moet  precious  part  of  the  State. 

The  home  owner,  especially  the  land- 
cntner,  the  man  who  lives  upon  and  gets 
his  living  from  the  soil,  is  never  a  radical 
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or  a  revolutionist.  He  is  a  man  of  sturdy 
character,  of  high  ideals,  of  unquestioned 
patriotism.  He  Is  a  lover  of  liberty  and 
of  justice;  he  Is  a  defender  of  all  the 
worth-while  institutions.  It  is  said  that 
the  late  Pancho  Villa,  of  Mexico,  whose 
escapades  you  will  remember,  and  against 
whom  there  was  sent  an  American  expe- 
ditionary force  under  the  command  of 
General  Pershing,  when  given  a  ranch  by 
the  Mexican  Government,  completely 
changed  his  way  of  living  and  his  philos- 
ophy of  life  and  became  a  stanch  de- 
fender of  the  rights  of  private  property. 

If  the  farmer  receives  parity  prices  for 
his  products  he  still  would  not  receive 
parity  income  because  of  reduced  acreage. 
The  farmer  does  not  want  anything  to 
which  he  is  not  entitled.  He  does  not 
like  the  idea  of  subsidies  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  He  hopes  the  day  will 
soon  come  when  such  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. But  he  claims  the  right  to  equality 
with  all  other  groups  and  individuals  in 
this  country.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  were  both 
born  of  this  spirit — equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, equality  of  privilege,  equality  of 
protection. 

Each  time  I  pass  the  new  Supreme 
Court  Building  I  take  off  my  hat  and 
raise  my  eyes  to  that  matchless  maxim 
of  democracy  so  appropriately  carved  in 
white  marble  above  the  entrance  to  that 
beautiful  edifice: 

Equal  Justice  under  law. 

The  universal  application  of  that  prin- 
ciple to  all  Its  citizens  Is  all  the  American 
farmer  asks  or  expects  from  his  Govern- 
ment. 


Exportation  of  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  31,  1941 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  country  is  presently  em- 
barked on  an  all-out  program  of  national 
defense  and  a  policy  of  all-out  aid  to 
Great  Britain  and  her  Allies.  Unwit- 
tingly, perhaps— and  certainly  unwise- 
ly—we find  ourselves  placed  in  the  anom- 
alous position  of  aiding  England  on 
the  one  hand  while,  at  the  same  time, 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  her  enemies 
on  the  other.  With  this  In  mind  I  am 
today  introducing  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  creation  of  a  special  committee  to 
investigate  to  what  extent  supplies  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  are  being 
exported  to  the  Axis  Powers  through 
Russia,  Japan,  or  any  other  potential  fu- 
ture enemies.  It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is 
high  time  that  our  right  hand  found  out 
just  what  our  left  hand  Is  doing. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  tables 
listing  some  of  the  strategic  and  critical 
materials  that  are  being  imported  into 
and  exported  from  the  United  States. 
Particular  attention  is  Invited  to  those 
Items  in  which  a  shortage  already  exists 
in  this  country. 

Imports  for  consumption  of  selected  commodities  which  may  be  iised  as  war  materials,  1939 

and  1940 


Commodity 


Raw  cotton,  pounds 

Petroleum  and  products 

Iron  and  steel  scrap,  tons..- 

Steel  inRots,  blooms,  etc..  pounds — 

Tinplate  pounds * 

Tinpla to  scrap 

Copper,  refined,  pounds.. ._....... 

Copi-er  scrap  pounds 

Motortrucks 

Alrcrat  and   parts 

Firearms  and  ammunition .... 

Machine   toob 


1939 


Quantity 


103,577,664 


Total. 


29,492 

1,654,737 

157,028,803 

None 

5, 138,  >^0 

264,098 

None 


Value 


$8,29^,04^ 

43,  540, 828 

301,  513 

94.916 

70,  590, 704 


551,981 
23,334 


1940 


Quantity 


131, 779, 641 


38,834 
414,008 
663,496 


124,  511,  722 


2,026 

2, 30^  Hd 

279,  575, 365 

None 

65, 164,  762 

269,322 

None 


Value 


$10, 630, 634 

70, 109,  :m 

48.291 

l,'il.492 

128, 294. 410 


7, 100, 241 
25,635 


43, 424 

145, 1>.9 
436,919 


216, 985, 741 


Boorce.  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreifin  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
Exports  of  certain  commodities  to  Japan,  1939  and  1940 


Commodity 


Raw  cotton,  bales 

Petroleum  and  products ... 

Aviation  casoline: 

In  hulk,  barrels 

In  containers,  barrels 

Iron  and  steel  scrap,  tons 

Steel  indots,  blooms,  eic,  tons.. 

Tin  plate,  iwunds 

Tin  plate  scrap,  tons ...— . 

Copper,  refineil,  pounds 

Copper  scrap,  pounds 

Motortrucks,  busses,  number — 

.\.ircraft  and  parts 

Firearms  and  ammunition 

Machine  tools — 


Total. 


1939 


Quantity 


829.000 


64,  217 

491,  239 

2, 035. 000 

144.000 

642,  00«l 

10.  699 

249,277.000 

9,882.000 

2,427 


Value 


$42.  498. 000 
45,285.000 

498.013 

4,  515,  601 

32.  732.  (W 

5. 639,  (HW 

29,000 

200,497 

27,  567, 000 

983.000 

969.  (XW 

3,306.000 

6,380 

19,811.526 


1940 


Quantity 


521,000 


199,540 

576. 959 

963,000 

285,000 

21. 216, 000 

4,269 

233.  897, 000 

6,815,000 

58 


179,  036,  423 


Value 


$29,  566, 000 
54,000,000 

327,911 

2,  892, 642 

17,082.000 

8,  763, 000 

1,112.000 

79.689 

24,621.000 

715,000 

198,000 

933,000 

4,143 

17,051,359 


154, 725, 191 


Source:  Division  of  Regional  Information,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
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Exports  of  certain  commodities  to  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  1939  and  1C40 


Commodity 


Raw  cotton,  bales - 

Petroleum  and  products,  barrels.... 

Aviation  (taso  lino — 

Iron  and  steel  scrap 

Steel  inpots,  blooms,  etc.,  pounds... 

Tin  plate,  pounds 

Tin  plate  scrap - — 

Copper,  refined,  pounds 

Copi>er  scrap 

Motortrucks,  busses,  etc 

Aircraft  and  parts 

t  irearms  and  ammunition ... 

Machine  tools 


Total. 


1S39 


Quantity 


None 

S 84, 000 
None 
None 

47,350,000 
.None 
None 

45,496,000 
None 
None 


Value 


$1,949,000 
"i,' 4(16, 666' 

"5,'79i,'666' 


None 


2,105,000 
'1.^414^268 


1940 


Quantity 


Value 


27.  .■i25, 2G8 


139.000 
1,06.S,II00 

None 

$7,8fi4,000 
1,850,000 

None 

714.  (.<H) 

7,  49''.  (.XX) 

None 

108,9S«-.,000 

None 

2«3.000 

."wy.oou 
""ii636.'6o6 

None 

271,000 

None 

14,316,920 

39, 12'.).  930 

Source:  Division  of  Regional  Information,  Bureau  of  Foreifn  and  Domestic  Commerce. 


A  National  Disgrace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

'HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VCRMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  31.  1941 


•-THERE  IS  NO  RIGHT  TO  STRIKE  AGAINST 
THE  PUBUC  SAFETY  BY  ANYBODY,  ANY- 
WHERE, ANYTIME*— CALVIN  COOLIDGE 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Messrs. 
Knox  and  Knudsen  apparently  fumbled 
the  ball.  All  set  to  make  the  basket  that 
would  have  won  the  game,  somebody 
slipped. 

Do  any  of  you  recall  that  statement 
that  "there  is  no  right  to  strike  against 
the  public  safety  by  anybody,  anywhere, 
anytime"?  We  need  more  men  with 
Calvin  Coolidge's  intestinal  fortitude. 

These  strikes  against  national  defense, 
which  is  the  guaranty  for  public  and 
private  safety,  must  be  outlawed.  They 
must  stop.  Congress,  apparently,  will 
have  to  legislate  to  stop  them. 

I  am  no  labor  baiter,  nor  do  I  fail  to 
appreciate  all  that  is  involved.  The  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  organized 
labor  and  to  employers  engaged  in  na- 
tional-defense contracts  would  be  for 
the  Government  to  take  over  the  plants 
and  operate  them  pending  the  deter- 
mination of  the  rights  of  all  parties 
involved. 

Take  the  Allis-Chalmers  situation: 
Here  is  a  plant  engaged  in  making  abso- 
lutely vital  and  necessary  equipment, 
without  which— and  those  directing  the 
strike  from  Russia  well  know  it— we  are 
stopped  in  our  tracks.  The  Radford 
plant,  which  needs  the  Allis-Chalmers 
product,  makes  powder.  It  cannot  pro- 
duce a  suflBcient  quantity  for  our  actual 
present  needs  so  long  as  the  strike  con- 
tinues.   There  you  have  it. 

If,  as  alleged  by  the  President  and  by 
the  heads  of  the  several  executive  depart- 
ments, there  is  plenty  of  law  now,  why 
do  they  not  take  advantage  of  it  and  use 
the  law  and  stop  talking?  What  we 
want  is  action.   We  have  a  right  to  take 


It.    We  insist  upon  it.    We  will  take  the 
next  necessary  step.    I  mean  Congress. 

As  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  said  yesterday,  this  strike  is  a 
disgrace  to  unionism: 

DISGRACE    TO    UNIONISM 

By  refvifiing  to  retiirn  to  work  despite  an 
urgent  request  from  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Knox  and  William  Knudsen,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Production  Management,  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  local  of  the  C.  I.  O.  United  Auto- 
mobUe  Workers  has  placed  lt*ell  beyond  the 
pale  of  legitimate  unionism. 

This  union,  through  Its  members,  was  en- 
gaged in  work  of  vital  Importance  to  the 
Nation's  powder-making  and  destroyer- 
building  programs  before  golr^g  on  strike 
more  than  2  months  ago.  The  strike  was 
engineered  by  left-wing  leadership  and,  it 
has  since  developed,  was  fraudulenUy  and 
illegally  called  by  "stufBng"  the  ballot  boxes 
with  2.200  forged  strike  votes. 

It  was  after  the  true  character  of  the 
strike  had  been  disclosed  that  Secretary 
Knox  and  Mr.  Knudsen  demanded  that 
work  be  resumed  Inunediately  at  the  plant. 
The  company  agreed  to  resume  operations, 
but  the  union,  through  its  president.  Harold 
Chrlstoffel.  not  only  refused  to  work  but 
tried  to  browbeat  other  employees  into  stay- 
ing away  from  their  Jobs  by  threatening  to 
have  them  fired  wheir  "we,  the  union  mem- 
bers, win  this  strike." 

And  now  this  same  union,  with  a  conduct 
record  which  is  a  disgrace  and  an  affront  to 
organised  workmen,  renews  Its  refusal  to  work 
unless  and  untU  it  receives  "the  union  se- 
curity" which  the  "United  States  Government 
has  promised  us"  The  term  "\inlon  security" 
presumably  relates  to  a  controversy,  if  it  may 
be  assumed  that  there  Is  any  bona  flde  labor 
dispute  involved  in  this  strike,  over  a  clause  in 
a  tentative  settlement  concerning  the  adjudi- 
cation of  disciplinary  Issues  at  the  plant.  The 
union  claims  to  have  received  assurances  from 
a  subordinate  of  Sidney  HlUman.  associate 
O  P  M  director,  that  this  clause  could  be 
Interpreted  as  providing  for  maintenance  of 
union  membership.  Mr.  HlUman.  however, 
issued  a  memorandum  stating  that  the  clause 
should  not  be  construed  as  providing  for  a 
union  shop,  nor  as  "a  device  by  which  a  man  s 
Job  would  be  dependent  on  membership  In 
the  union." 

This  position  taken  by  Mr.  HlUman.  labor's 
representative  on  the  O.  P.  M..  cannct  be 
UghUy  dismissed.  On  the  whole  record  of 
this  strike.  It  is  clear  that  the  union,  instead 
of  being  entitled  to  press  any  claim  for  a 
closed  shop  cr  Government  protection,  has 
been  utterly  Irrespcnslble  and  faithless  In 
Its  obUgatlons,  and  that  It  has  no  claim  what- 
soever to  protection  or  respect  from  the 
Government  or  any  other  source. 


We  have  heard  it  on  the  floor  and  we 
have  been  b?sieged  by  those  who  insist 
that  the  laborer  "must  have  his  cut." 
We  have  been  told  about  the  huge  profits 
that  big  business  proposes  to  make  out  of 
war  contracts.  Well,  let  us  look  at  it  for 
a  minute.  If  the  employers  think  they 
are  gomg  to  make  a  huge  profit  for  them- 
selves out  of  the  war  contracts  or  if  the 
employees  think  this  is  so.  they  are  uTong. 

Owen  Scott  analyzed  It  forcefully  and 
correctly  when  he  said: 

Labor  demands  at  this  time  are  based  on 
the  premise  that  corporations  wUl  get  rich  out 
of  armament  production  and  workers  should 
be  given  a  big  cut  of  these  riches. 

Actually  that  premise  Is  wrong. 

And  he  goes  on  to  say: 
It  Is  wrong  because  corporations  are  facing 
a  tax  bill  that  wUl  check  sharply  any  get- 
rlch-qulck  prospect.  Corporation  Income 
after  taxes  Is  likely  to  be  no  greater  In  1941 
than  in  1940.  There  was  an  important  1940 
Increase  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  arma- 
ment Industries — such  as  steel  and  mining — 
started  to  make  profits  after  they  had  been 
running  deficits  for  many  years.  These  cor- 
porations are  not  likely  to  make  profits  that 
correspond  with  those  made  In  the  last  war. 
High-income  individuals,  too.  are  confront- 
ed with  taxes  that  limit  their  opportunity  to 
gain  riches. 

This  time  labor  Is  In  line  to  reap  riches. 
But  labor.  In  reaping  riches,  can  cause  the 
country  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  setting  un- 
der way  a  spiral  of  price  increases  that  will 
become  increasingly  difficult  to  control. 

Industry  is  being  asked  to  avoid  a  raising 
of  prices.  There  has  been  restraint  In  price 
increasing  untU  now.  But  wage  Increases  are 
becoming  rather  general,  and  these  add  to 
costs.  As  costs  go  up  there  is  pressxire  to  in- 
crease prices.  Then,  as  prices  are  raised, 
workers  demand  more  wage  increases  to  main- 
tain the  purchasing  {>ower  of  their  pay 
envelopes. 

The  result  can  be  an  inflationary  price 
spiral.  Pressures  that  lead  to  spiraling 
prices  are  beginning  to  be  evident  and  are  to 
be  accentuated  In  the  period  ahead.  They 
may  become  Irresistible  when  the  demands 
of  armament  Industries  for  material  make  It 
Impossible  to  produce  goods  enough  both  to 
supply  the  war  machine  and  the  wants  of 
Individual  consumers  with  a  record  amount 
of  money  to  spend. 

Workers  who  are  being  encouraged  by  Gov- 
ernment to  demand  higher  wages  wlU  want 
new  cars  and  refrigerators  and  houses  Yet 
the  supply  of  thoee  and  of  other  commodities 
may  be  limited.  There  then  wUl  be  compe- 
tition for  the  available  supply.  Out  of  that 
competition  would  come  a  price  rise  difficult 
to  control. 

Consequently,  Government  even  now  is  lay- 
ing plans  to  take  away  from  workers  through 
taxes  and  forced  saving  part  of  the  wage  in- 
crease it  is  encouraging  these  workers  to 
demand.  Inflation  control  plans  are  having 
to  go  hand  in  hand  with  evidence  that  wage 
demands  are  leading  to  so  great  an  Increaae 
in  purchasing  power  that  industry  cannot 
for  long  produce  goods  In  volume  large 
enough  to  fill  the  wants  of  holders  of  that 
purchasing  power. 

Out  of  this  situation  Is  to  grow  a  vast  ex- 
tension of  Government  controls,  and  some  of 
those  controls  may  extend  to  the  labor  or- 
ganizations whose  demands  are  helping  to 
make  more  Government  regulations  necessary. 

Looking  at  it  from  another  angle,  he 
says: 

Labor  remembers  that  In  the  last  war  many 
Industries  and  Individuals  became  rich. 
This  time,  workers  are  starting  on  the  prem- 
ise  that   if   anybody   is   going  to  get  rlcB 
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they  should  be  the  ones.  War  preparation 
U  being  vleued  as  a  vast  pump-priming  en- 
terprise that  will  produce  the  riches  for 
workers  the  New  Deal  dldnt  succeed  In 
doing. 

The  result  Is  that  three  situations  are  giv- 
ing trouble. 

First,  there  Is  a  wage-demand  situation. 
Hourly  wages  of  labor,  on  the  average,  are 
higher  than  ever  before  In  history.  An  hoiir 
of  work  today  wUl  yield  an  American  worker 
on  an  average  about  7.5  percent  more  in  the 
way  of  goods  than  2  years  ago.  There  are 
many  more  hours  of  work,  assuring  much 
bigger  pay  envelopes.  Yet  Sidney  HUlman, 
a  close  adviser  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
codlrector  of  the  O.  P.  M..  is  setting  the  pat- 
tern for  new  wage  demands  by  having  the 
union  he  stUl  heads  demand  a  sharp  In- 
crease. 

Second,  there  is  the  situation  growing  out 
of  the  desire  of  unions  to  get  rich  quick. 
The  Government  Is  encouraging  labor  or- 
ganlzatloris  to  take  hold  in  defense  indus- 
tries. Officials,  who  should  know,  say  labor 
unions  are  collecting  In  Initiation  fees  and  In 
dues  a  total  of  $80,000,000  on  construction 
projects  alone.  Congressmen  are  being  Inun- 
dated with  letters  from  Individual  workmen 
who  complain  of  union  practices  In  forcing 
them  to  pay  large  fees  for  the  right  to  work. 
Third,  there  Is  the  situation  developing 
as  a  result  of  the  battle  between  unions  for 
the  rlsht  to  cut  In  on  the  defense  biislness. 
This  fight  for  Jurisdiction  Is  the  most  difficult 
of  all  to  compcse.  It  comes  about  when  two 
A.  F.  of  L.  unions  flght  each  other  for  the 
right  to  do  a  Job  or  where  an  A.  P.  of  L. 
and  a  C.  I.  O.  imlon  battle  for  the  right  to 
organize  an  industry. 

The  fact  Is  the  New  Deal  gave  to  labor 
a  grant  of  Government  power  that  should 
make  most  strikes  unnecessary. 

The  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  gives 
Government  protection  to  workers  while 
they  are  organizing  Into  unions.  It  requires 
that  employers  bargain  with  these  unions 
after  they  are  organized.  Here  Is  machinery 
that  should  end  all  thought  of  strikes  called 
to  organize  the  workers  In  an  Industry.  Yet 
strikes  for  the  purpose  cf  organization  stlU 
are  being  called  In  defense  industries. 

Strikes  continue,  often  encouraged  by  high 
union  leadership  and  condoned  by  Govern- 
ment officials,  even  when  the  strikes  occur 
before  the  machinery  afforded  by  Govern- 
ment has  been  utilized.  It  all  adds  up  to 
a  growing  prospect  that  the  Government 
which  gave  new  powers  to  labor  will  require 
labor  organizations  to  meet  definite  stand- 
ards and  submit  to  some  regulation. 

COVXRMMENT    PaOTlCTION    FOa     UNIONS 

Unions  organized  with  Government  pro- 
tection are  required  to  conform  to  no  stand- 
ards. Leadership  Is  self-perpetuatlng.  There 
U  no  requirement  for  an  accounting  of  union 
funds.  Officers  of  a  union,  unlike  officers 
of  •  corporation,  are  held  to  no  standard  of 
conduct.  The  result  Is  that  when  there  Is 
evidence  of  an  abuse  of  power  during  a  na- 
tional emergency— as  at  present— the  public 
Is  Increasingly  aware  of  the  great  power 
.wielded  by  union  leadership  and  of  the  slight 
responsibility  that  leadership  Is  required  to 
carry.  Out  of  this  situation  can  grow  Gov- 
ernment regulation  of  the  unions  it  has 
helped  to  create. 

Now  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  labor 
or  with  employers  alone,  but  with  both. 
What  they  both  need  is  to  face  the  fact 
that  democracy  aroused  is  as  terrible 
as  an  army  with  banners. 

They  need  to  have  the  fear  of  an  un- 
derstanding j)eople  put  in  their  hearts. 
This  is  cur  land  that  we  are  undertak- 
ing to  defend.  If  we  are  ever  to  dem- 
onstrate cur  ability  to  djfend  it  ag?.inst 
the  subversive  sabotage  planned  and  di- 


rected and  evidenced  by  these  interfer- 
ences with  the  orderly  progress  of  our 
program  to  save  our  own  governmental 
and  individual  lives,  the  time  has  come. 
The  hour  has  struck.  Obviously  it  is  the 
burden  of  the  responsibility  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  to  act,  and 
that  right  speedily. 

Did  you  read  what  Channing  Pollock 
had  to  say  yesterday  in  the  magazine 
This  Week? 

He  titled  it  "Our  Lives,  Our  Fortunes. 
and  Our  Sacred  Honor,"  and  I  commend 
it  to  your  consideration: 

Our  newspapers  these  days  are  reporting 
two  wars.  In  one,  democracy  fights  for  Its 
life  on  the  seas.  In  the  air.  and  along  a  battle- 
front  that  stretches  from  Europe  to  the 
deserts  of  Africa.  In  the  other,  and  what 
may  be  the  decisive  struggle,  democracy  fights 
Its  own  weaknesses — crooked  thinking, 
apathy,  treachery,  and  venality  more  dan- 
gerous than  tanks  and  planes.  As  the  armies 
In  Europe  and  Africa  clash,  so  do  front-page 
headlines  on  my  desk:  "War  must  be  won  In 
our  factories."  says  Roosevelt — "Strikes  stop 
defense  work  at  three  plants"— "Volunteers 
swelling  huge  draft  army" — "Labor  racket 
slows  building  at  Fort  Devens." 

Luckily,  so  far.  America  is  not  actually  en- 
gaged In  the  first  of  the  two  conflicts.  We 
are  definitely  in  the  second,  through  our  race 
to  achieve  national  security  and  total  defense 
in  a  war-torn  world.  If  we  are  to  be  vic- 
torious, united  and  wholehearted  effort  Is 
needed  as  never  before.  But  while  all  over  the 
worlf*  one  kind  of  men  and  women  are  dying 
or  stand  willing  to  die  for  their  countries, 
another  kind  are  ready  to  betray  their  coun- 
tries, and  their  fellow  men,  for  30  pieces  of 
silver. 

There  have  always  been  people  like  this; 
Judas  was  not  the  "first,  nor  Benedict  Arnold 
th3  last,  of  their  tribe.  Through  long  and 
bitter  experience,  governments  have  learned 
to  ferret  cut  and  fight  the  spies,  and  sabo- 
teurs, and  salesmen  of  military  secrets.  But 
the  World  War  produced,  and  this  war  has 
multiplied  and  made  more  effective,  a  new 
and  even  more  dangerous  type  of  traitors. 
They  are  ordinary,  everyday  citizens — em- 
ployers and  workers — who  ejcploit  national 
emergency  for  their  own  selfish  ends.  Most 
of  them  are  unaware  alike  of  their  effective- 
ness and  their  danger,  but.  as  an  eminent 
statesman  and  labor  leader  said  recently, 
"every  bit  of  grit  they  can  put  in  the  wheels 
of  industry  help-  Hitler."  That  help  takes 
many  forms.  It  Includes  graft  like  that  at 
Fort  Devens,  where  the  press  reports  pay-roll 
padding  and  other  large-scale  chiseling;  It  In- 
cludes Jerry-building  of  defense  camps, 
scheming  combinations  to  profiteer  on  de- 
fense contracts,  and  hasty  strikes  In  vital 
Industries — strikes  that  mght  have  been  pre- 
vented by  arbitration.  The  majority  of  these 
sappers  of  our  safety  would  be  the  first  to 
resent  and  the  last  to  admit  selling  their 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

A  GREATER   MENACE 

The  truth  Is  that  they  are  a  greater  menace 
than  any  foreign  foe.  In  some  measure,  the 
conquest  of  every  democracy  that  has  fallen 
before  dictatorship  may  be  attributed  to  a 
conscious  or  unconscious  break-down  of  char- 
acter among  common  everyday  citizens  of  the 
democracies  themselves.  Neither  uncon- 
sciousness nor  any  other  reason  excuses  them. 
Benedict  Arnold  had  served  with  valor  and 
dlgtinctlon  under  George  Washington,  and  his 
plot  to  deliver  West  Point  to  the  British  was 
induced  chiefly,  perhaps,  by  resentment  of 
his  treatment  by  state  officials.  The  resent- 
ment may  have  been  Justified,  but  the  treason 
was  not.  No  desire  for  gain,  no  struggle  for 
personal  or  group  advantage  or  rights,  no 
Justified  or  unjustified  resentment  or  quarrel 
can  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  national 


sectirlty.  To  that,  once  more,  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  us  have  pledged  "our  lives, 
our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor."  Lives 
and  fortunes  can  be  of  small  avail  without 
ships,  guns,  tanks,  and  planes.  These  we 
must  have,  and  quickly,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  let  anyone,  of  whatever  group  or  minority, 
check  the  flow. 

Every  responsible  authority  believes  that 
the  survival  of  democracy  In  the  world,  In- 
cluding our  own,  depends  upon  the  produc- 
tiveness of  our  factories.  German  hopes  now 
rest  on  superior  equipment.  Our  billions 
for  defense,  our  willingness  to  be  taxed  to 
the  utmost,  and.  If  necessary,  to  bear  arms 
against  an  enemy,  will  be  useless  If  we 
haven't  the  arms.  Last  January,  when  Hit- 
ler boasted  of  having  more  than  30,000  com- 
bat planes.  Secretary  Btlmson  was  telling 
Congress  that  our  Army  has  650.  Plainly, 
the  situation  calls  for  everything  we  can 
muster,  not  only  physically  but  mentally, 
morally,  and  spiritually:  In  imlty,  and  loyalty, 
and  selflessness,  and  common  striving  In  the 
common  cause.  The  delivery  of  West  Point 
to  the  British  would  have  been  a  trifling  set- 
back compared  with  the  possible— even  proba- 
ble— consequence  of  a  paralysis  now  of  any 
part  of  our  defense  effort,  and  whoever 
diminishes  that  effort  may  be  a  more  effec- 
tive enemy  to  democracy  than  any  soldier  In 
an  Invading  army. 

More  than  ever  before,  perhaps,  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  no  one  must  do 
that  which,  If  It  were  done  by  everyone,  would 
be  destructive  of  the  common  good.  Every 
American  has  become  a  vital  and  essential 
part  of  the  structure  that  Is  America.  Greed, 
dishonesty,  loafing,  and  quitting  that 
wouldn't  matter  much  In  normal  times  can 
be  our  undoing  now.  And,  make  no  mistake, 
America's  foes  are  not  only  quick  to  detect 
such  weaknesses,  but  eager  and  ready  to  ag- 
gravate and  profit  by  them.  Methods  and 
examples  are  to  be  found  In  scores  of  pub- 
lished confessions.  Page  after  page  of  Jan 
Valtln's  startling  new  book  Out  of  the  Night 
teUs  of  strikes  and  clvU  disorders  engineered 
by  Nazi  and  Soviet  agents.  Almost  always 
the  plots  were  carried  out  by  unsuspecting 
citizens  who  could  not  un^lerstand  that  they 
were  preparing  the  ruin  of  their  own  coun- 
tries. As  Valtm  says,  they  have  no  Inkling 
of  the  dark  forces  egging  them  on. 

But  whether  the  Interruption  of  our  na- 
tional defense  be  alien-contrived,  or  only  the 
result  of  human  desire  for  gain  and  personal 
rights,  this  Is  no  moment  for  monkey 
wrenches  in  our  machinery.  The  unthink- 
ing may  ask,  "Why  such  a  fuss  If  two  or  three 
armament  plants  do  close  down  for  a  few 
days?"  The  answer  Is  that  even  1  day's  delay 
might  send  hundreds  of  men  Into  action  Ill- 
trained  and  ill -equipped;  secondarily,  and  not 
so  very  secondarily  at  that,  it  ts  that  each 
grafter  and  racketeer  and  chlseler  and  shirker 
and  deserter  Is  spreading  corruption,  sub- 
tracting from  the  average  of  morale  and  effi- 
ciency, contributing  his  bit  to  what  Hitler 
had  in  mind  when  he  said  he  expected  Amer- 
ica to  destroy  itself.  Each  of  them  Is  giving 
truth  and  force  and  effect  to  Hitler's  Indict- 
ment of  all  democracy. 

The  punishment  will  not  be  the  firing 
squad.  No  one  shot  Benedict  Arnold.  It 
may  not  be  the  loss  of  Ill-gotten  gains. 
Arnold  died  a  comparatively  rich  man.  The 
penalty  he  paid  was  not  death  but  the  fact 
that  he  had  to  live  with  himself.  His  crime 
was  his  executioner.  A  broken  man.  Gen, 
Benedict  Arnold  died  a  victim  cf  his  own 
conscience  and  of  public  scorn  and  neglect. 
Whether  or  not  they  are  sent  to  prison, 
I  should  not  want  to  be  among  the  male- 
factors at  Fort  Devens.  I  should  not  want 
to  be  one  of  those  who  put  the  brakes  on 
defense.  I  should  not  want  to  hsten  to  what 
something  within  me  would  be  saying  when- 
ever I  read  of  a  chUd  klUed  by  a  bombing 
plane  against  which  there  had  been  Insuffi- 
cient preparation.    I  should  not  care  to  take 


the  chance,  however  remote,  of  seeing  what 
I  knew  to  be  needlessly  long  casualty  lists  of 
my  fellow  cltlens,  or  of  standing  alone  with 
myself  while  the  flags  of  my  country's  con- 
querors passed  by.  I  should  dread  hearing 
spoken  In  America  the  requiem  Marshsd  Pe- 
taln  pronounced  over  France:  "Our  spirit  of 
enjoyment  was  stronger  than  our  spirit  of 
sacrifice.  We  wanted  to  have  more  than  we 
wanted  to  give.  We  tried  to  spare  effort  and 
met  disaster." 

StrePEND   A    CONTLICT 

I  ask  you,  during  this  emergency  which 
of  the  two  conflicts  are  we  going  to  sus- 
pend: The  right,  which  they  never  had,  of 
imions  to  strike  against  the  national  safe- 
ty, or  the  right  of  130,000,000  Americans 
to  national  defense? 

And  now  comes  another  answer  by  Er- 
nest K.  Lindley,  who  tells  the  whole  story. 
The  question  before  Congress  is:  "Do  we 
Members  constitute  a  coordinate  branch 
of  this  Government,  or  must  we  wait  to 
be  burned  alive  with  Rome  while  the 
executive  branch  is  fishing  and  fiddling?" 
Mr.  Lindley  says: 

Now  Knudsen  and  Army  and  Navy  officials 
want  labor  to  forego  or  postpone  Its  unques- 
tionable right  to  strike.  In  this,  they  un- 
doubtedly have  the  backing  of  public  senti- 
ment. And  this  should  be  the  flrst  rule  of 
the  new  Mediation  Board. 

But  If  the  time  Is  critical  enough  to  ask 
labor  to  forego  or  defer  Its  most  powerful 
weapon — In  fact,  the  source  of  all  Its 
sttength— the  time  Is  critical  enough  also  to 
cut  short  the  tedious  processes  by  which  such 
employers  as  Ford  and  Bethlehem  are  made 
to  comply  with  the  Indisputable  law  of  the 
land. 

Labor  cannot  be  expected  to  defer  the  right 
to  strike  if  the  result  Is  to  fortify  antiunion 
employers.  The  opportunity  to  organize 
must  be  assured.  If,  after  a  fair  opportun- 
ity, a  union  falls  to  win  a  majority  In  a  craft, 
or  a  plant,  or  ari  Industry — whichever  t^e 
N.  L.  R.  B.  holds  to  be  the  proper  bargaining 
unit — It  must  abide  by  the  decision. 

If  the  employer  falls  to  provide  the  fair 
opportunity,  or  refuses  to  bargain  with  the 
union  which  wins  the  majority,  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Government  is  forthwith  to  take 
over  and  operate  the  plant  or  Industry. 

If  the  Government  Is  willing  to  do  this,  It 
should  not  have  too  much  trouble  with 
strikes  due  to  Jurisdictional  disputes  or  to 
demands  for  higher  wages. 

If  Congress  Is  a  barometer,  the  public  Is 
in  no  mood  to  tolerate  strikes  due  to  juris- 
dictional controversies  between  unions — 
whether  between  C.  I.  O.  and  A.  P.  of  L. 
unions  or  within  the  A.  F.  of  L.  ~ 

Obviously,  the  public  is  In  no  mood  to 
tolerate  the  extortion  of  high  Initiation  fees 
for  union  membership.  Senator  Norms  has 
proclaimed  his  dissatisfaction  with  William 
Green's  reply  to  his  letter  on  this  point. 
When  the  patience  of  so  long  and  faithful  a 
friend  as  Senator  Norris  Is  worn  thin,  or- 
ganized labor  Is  on  dangerous  ground. 

To  put  It  bluntly,  all  organized  labor  is  on 
dangerous  ground  unless  strikes  In  defense 
Industries  step.  More  than  $30,000,000,000 
already  have  been  appropriated  for  defense. 
Men  are  being  drafted  Into  service  where  the 
pay  Is  small  and  the  ultimate  risk  Is  life  itself. 
The  country  Is  overwhelmingly  of  the  opinion 
that  Its  security  rests.  In  the  flrst  Instance, 
on  the  successfvil  resistance  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  flghtmg  allies.  It  will  not  stand  for 
stoppage  In  production. 

Labor  can  Insist  that  If  It  defers  strUcea 
powerful  employers  must  observe  the  law. 
If  such  employers  are  brought  to  time — If 
need  be  by  Federal  troops — labor  cannot, 
except  at  Its  own  extreme  peril,  close  Its  ears 
to  an  appeal  to  produce — and  keep  on  pro- 


ducing— while  Its  disputes  with  management 
on  other  questions  are  heard  and  adjudi- 
cated. 

AMXRICAN  EEFtreUCANS 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  should  be  no  par- 
tisan politics  in  this  matter,  but  every 
Republican  should  be  on  his  toes  to  co- 
operate to  see  that  strikes  are  outlawed. 
He  should  do  more.  He  should  vocif- 
erously insist  that  it  be  done — and 
today.  As  an  oppositionist,  every  Re- 
publican should  be  a  constructionist. 
We  built  this  country.  Obviously,  we 
win  have  to  save  it,  if  it  is  not  too  late. 
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Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  public  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly concerned  about  the  strike  situa- 
tion In  our  defense  industries.  Editors 
all  over  the  Nation  reflect  this  alarm  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people.  There 
is  an  increasing  demand  for  congres- 
sional action  or  action  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  insure  a  continuous 
flow  of  defense  materials  unimpeded  by 
labor  disputes.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
herewith  a  very  timely  editorial  from  the 
Alma  (Mich.)  Record  of  recent  date: 
[From  the  Alma  Record] 
congressional  responsibiutt 

Elton  Eaton,  editor  of  the  Plymouth  i«fall, 
member  of  the  legislature,  and  private  secre- 
tary of  ex-Governor  Alex  Grosbeck,  has  al- 
ways been  a  clear  thinker  and  careful  analyst 
of  public  questions,  and  he  assumes  that 
Congress  should  assume  some  real  responsi- 
bility instead  of  delegating  all  power  to  some- 
one else. 

In  a  recent  editorial  he  says: 

"We  have  always  believe  that  our  Congress 
possesses  almost  unlimited  powers.  In  fact, 
a  study  of  our  Constitution  and  of  our  Gov- 
ernment provides  plenty  of  reason  for  that 
belief. 

"Congress  has  the  right  and  Congress  has 
the  power  to  terminate  conditions  It  does  not 
believe  to  be  good  for  the  country,  there  Is 
r  )  question  about  that.  It  can  and  does 
regulati.  every  phase  of  our  business  existence. 

"The  other  day  during  the  debate  on  the 
hresldenfs  lend-lease  bill.  Senator  Holman, 
of  Oregon,  who  said  he  once  voted  for  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  made  aome  startling  asser- 
tions that  for  some  reason  or  other  did  not 
make  the  flrst  pages  or  even  the  Inside  page* 
of  any  of  the  newspapers  about  here. 

"He  declared: 

•"English  flnanclers.  together  with  some 
in  our  own  country,  flnanced  the  rearmament 
of  Germany  for  the  present  war.  The  Iron- 
masters and  merchants  of  France  supplied 
Germany  with  essential  mineral  elements  and 


needed  materials  for  the  rearmament  of 
Germany  for  the  present  war.  Iroiunongers 
and  merchants  In  our  own  country  have  sup- 
plied Japan,  and  are  now  supplying  Rus-la. 
with  essential  war  materials  and  supplies. 
The  result  of  this  inconsistent  national 
policy  Is  that  American  taxpayers  must  now 
be  made  bankrupt,  and  possibly  American 
youth  slaughtered,  because  commercial  greed 
provided  a  madman  with  the  destructive 
weapons  which  already  have  annihilated 
many  of  the  governments  of  peaceful  peoples 
In  Europe  and  threaten  the  destruction  of 
modem  civlllaatlon  there.  If  not  In  the 
world.' 

"It  Is  evident  from  this  paragraph  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  would 
place  upon  'financiers,*  'Ironmasters.'  and 
'merchants'  of  this  country  and  England  the 
responsibility  for  Hitler's  amazingly  success- 
ful rearmament  program. 

"Dictator  Hitler  came  to  power  In  Ger- 
many the  same  year  that  President  Roose- 
velt came  to  power  In  our  own  country.  Hit- 
ler Immediately  tore  the  veil  of  secrecy  that 
had  previously  surrounded  Germany's  re- 
armament efforts. 

"He  told  the  world  that  he  Intended  to 
make  the  German  army  and  navy  the  most 
powerful  force  In  the  world.  He  declared 
further  that  It  was  his  Intention  to  make 
Germany  the  ruling  power  of  the  world. 

"Openly  and  with  brass-band  propaganda, 
he  Immediately  proceeded  to  build  up  a  great 
army,  a  great  air  force,  and  as  much  of  » 
navy  as  he  could  with  Germany's  limited 
naval  yard   facilities. 

"Not  only  did  he  carry  on  the  most  exten- 
sive rearmament  program  civilization  has 
ever  known,  but  he  constantly  flaunted 
the  fact  before  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  and  he  told  our  own  Government  and 
every  other  government  Just  what  he  was 
doing  and  he  sent  pictures  to  America  to 
show  our  people  proof  of  the  progress  he  was 
making. 

"And  still  our  Washington  administration 
permitted  Hitler  to  come  to  America  and 
purchase  such  supplies  as  he  needed  and  did 
nothing  to  stop  him  or  to  even  build  up  our 
own    forces    to    meet    his    threat. 

"Power  to  check  the  sale  of  war  materials 
to  any  nation  lies  absolutely  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  Congress  of  these  United  SUtes. 
Congress  could  and  can  at  any  time  past  leg- 
islation which  would  prevent  any  'financier,* 
'Ironmonger,'  or  'merchant'  from  selling  any- 
thing to  any  other  country  In  the  world. 

"And  what  did  Senator  Holman  try  to  do 
about  it?  What  did  Congress  try  to  do  about 
It?  What  did  the  President  try  to  do  about 
It? 

"The  record  Is  too  well  known  to  the  pub- 
lic to  be  retold. 

"We  sold  Hitler  everything  that  he  needed. 
We  fiddled  along,  made  light  of  his  repeated 
declarations  of  world  conquest,  and  now 
comes  along  a  western  Senator  who  would 
place  responsibility  for  It  all  upon  a  group 
of  citizens  who  haven't  a  single  right  or 
power  In  the  world  other  than  that  bestowed 
upon  them  by  congressional  decree. 

"But  this  Is  no  time  for  argument.  We  are 
confronted  with  a  llve-or-dle  task.  I^t  us  do 
the  Job  that  Is  before  us  and  then  after  It  Is 
over,  relegate  to  obectirlty  In  the  American 
way.  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  plight 
we  are  facing." 

Mr.  Eaton  has  not  gone  far  enough  In  hl» 
discussion  of  the  responsibility  of  Congreae, 
so  I  win  go  on  from  where  he  left  off  and  call 
attention  to  where  Congreea  baa  been  entirely 
Indifferent  and  almost  criminally  negligent 
of  Its  responslbUltles. 

Every  day  we  hear  or  read  about  a  strike 
somewhere  In  a  plant  that  la  working  on  ma- 
terial for  defense.  PlanU  are  being  dosed 
down,  thousand*  of  men  are  out  of  work, 
others  are  picketing  the  planu  and  absolutely 
defying  the  poUce  and  the  courts,  and  thus 
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Interfering  with  production  of  defense  ma- 
terial simply  because  Congress  has  delegated 
Its  powers  to  some  board  or  bureau. 

How  any  Member  of  Congress  having  a 
teaspoonful  of  common  sense  can  give  his 
approval  to  a  law  which  puts  into  the  hands 
of  labor-union  agiUtors  the  power  to  abso- 
lutely dictate  how  industry  shall  be  controlled 
Is  a  mystery  which  the  common  people  and 
the  taxpayers  cannot  solve. 

There  Is  not,  at  the  present  time,  a  single 
Industry  producing  material  for  defense  of 
this  country  and  aid  to  democracy  that  Is  not 
being  hampered  and  Interfered  with  by 
strikes,  and  forms  of  sabotage,  and  Congress 
stands  by  and  approves  this  outrage  which 
burdens  the  people  with  tax  and  more  tax. 
while  the  Congressmen  who  draw  $10,000  a 
year,  duck  their  sworn  responsibility  and 
betray  the  people  who  foot  the  bills. 

It  would  seem  as  though  If  a  man  had  any 
gray  matter  at  all,  he  could  see  the  rank  In- 
justice of  sending  the  young  men  of  the 
country  to  war  to  put  up  their  heads  for 
machine-gun  fodder  and  draw  a  dollar  a  day 
for  this  work,  and  then  letting  the  men  who 
are  supposed  to  furnish  them  with  gun?., 
tanks,  planes,  ammunition,  and  boats  s^t 
down  or  walk  out  and  refuse  to  work  even 
when  drawing  tlO  a  day. 

If  a  young  man  resents  going  to  fight  for 
his  coiwtry.  and  most  of  them  are  willing  and 
glad~to  help,  he  Is  branded  as  a  deserter  and 
traitor  and  severely  punished,  but  a  member 
of  a  labor  union  can  sit  down  and  refuse  to 
work  or  let  anyone  else  work  to  produce  de- 
fense material  and  Congress  provides  no  pun- 
ishment for  that  Fort  of  a  deserter  or  traitor. 
Ko  matter  how  Important  the  work  or  how 
necessary  the  continued  production  Is  to 
defense.  Congressmen  delegate  their  author- 
ity to  beards  and  bureaus  who  approve  a 
do-nothing  policy. 

Work  on  airplanes,  on  tanks,  on  guns,  in 
steel  mills,  and  manufacturing  plants  of  all 
kinds  is  being  delayed  and  interfered  with 
and  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  being  en- 
dangered and  the  lives  of  the  young  men 
placed  m  Jeopardy  simply  because  Congress 
lacks  the  vision  and  the  courage  to  say  to 
laboring  men  making  these  things  to  pro- 
tect the  country.  "You  work  and  keep  right 
on  working  or  be  branded  as  a  deserter  and 
take  the  consequences." 

The  two  things  that  seem  to  be  most 
needed  in  Congress  are  common  sense  and 
courage.  If  the  young  men  of  the  country 
have  the  courage  to  go  to  war  and  fight  to 
save  the  Nation,  the  laborers  should  have  the 
courage  to  go  into  the  plant  and  work  night 
and  day  to  help  the  soldiers  protect  the 
Nation  and  save  democracy. 


Grand  G»alee  Dam  Mifktiest  Man-Made 
Thinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAYY 

or  W.VSHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  31,  1941 


ARTICLE  BT  RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, March  22,  the  formal  ceremonies 
were  held  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  which 
Is  located  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
one  end  of  it  being  in  my  congressional 
district  and  the  other  in  the  Fourth  Con- 


gressional District,  so  ably  represented 
by  my  colleague  the  Honorable  Knute 
Hill. 

This  structure  Is  almost  completed 
now,  and  the  celebration  .was  held  in 
connection  with  the  generation  of  the 
first  hydroelectrical  energy  in  two  of  the 
smaller  generating  units.  This  giant 
project  has  many  times  been  referred  to 
as  "the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world."  Its 
completion  makes  a  reality  of  what  was 
only  a  vision  in  the  minds  of  a  few  far- 
sighted  men  25  years  ago,  when  "Billie" 
Clapp,  a  young  lawyer  at  Ephrata, 
Wash.,  first  proposed  it.  His  proposal  was 
enthusiastically  supported  by  Jim  O'Sul- 
livan,  a  lawyer  and  engineer,  who  lived 
in  Ephrata.  and  Gale  Matthews,  a  busi- 
nessman there.  This  vision  was  com- 
municated to  Rufus  Woods,  the  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Wenatchee  (Wash.) 
Daily  World,  and  he  likewise  being  a 
man  of  vision,  gave  the  suggestion  pub- 
licity. All  of  these  dreamers  of  that 
time  were  laughed  at  and  called  vision- 
aries. Indeed,  it  must  be  a  real  joy  and 
satisfaction  to  them,  as  they  are  still 
alive  and  active  in  that  region,  to  see 
their  dreams  come  true. 

Under  date  of  March  16,  1941.  there 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine section  a  pen  picture  of  this  mar- 
velous structure  that  is  so  accurate  and 
so  well  within  the  facts,  as  I  know  them, 
that  I  feel  justified  in  making  it  a  part 
of  my  remarks  and  extending  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  article  by  the  Honorable  Richard 
L.  Neuberger  appears  imder  the  caption 
"Mightiest  Man-Made  Thing"  and  is  as 
follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  March  16,  1941] 
Athwart  the  Columbia  River,  where  It 
twists  across  the  gaunt  uplands  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  a  mighty  structure  stands. 
This  structure  Is  the  most  massive  edifice 
ever  reared  by  man.  Soon  It  will  be  the 
world's  greatest  single  source  of  hydroelectric 
energy.  Most  Important  of  all.  it  heralds  the 
promise  of  a  new  day  in  a  vast  American 
region — the  Pacific  Northwest. 

This  stern  battlement  of  steel  and  concrete 
is  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  Construction  began 
nearly  8  years  ago  In  a  desolate  wilderness  of 
granite  cliffs  and  sagebrtish  flats.  Today  the 
dam  Is  virtually  completed;  only  the  leveling 
of  the  parapet  remains.  Next  Saturday  a 
pair  of  20.p00-kllowatt  power  units  will  be 
switched  on.  This  will  be  the  first  produc- 
tion of  electricity  at  the  great  plant.  Sym- 
isollcally.-ln  these  tempestuous  times,  the  en- 
ergy win  be  poured  at  once  onto  a  220.000-volt 
line  for  delivery  to  factories  tvirning  out  na- 
tional-defense orders.  In  July  the  first  big 
generator  will  be  hooked  up  to  its  full  108,000- 
kUowatt  output.  Eventually  18  such  ma- 
chines will  be  in  operation  at  the  dam — gen- 
erators 1  of  which  a  50-car  freight  train 
hauls  across  the  continent  disassembled. 
They  will  throw  onto  a  network  of  transmis- 
sion lines  power  to  light  farms,  turn  factory 
wheels,  and  pump  water.  The  staggering 
ultimate  capacity  of  Grand  Coulee  wUl  be 
10.708.000,000  kilowatt-hours. 

For  two  decades  men  and  women  of  the 
Northwest  have  awaited  this  moment.  To  tlie 
region.  Grand  Coulee  symt>olizes  the  passing 
from  a  frontier  stage  of  development  to  a 
well-balanced  industrial  economy. 

It  is  a  multiple-purpose  project.  It  means 
the  irrigation  and  reclaiming  of  1.200.000 
acres  of  arid  but  fertile  land.  It  means  tap- 
ping the  mightiest  source  of  water  power  ever 
surveyed.  It  means  improved  navigation  on 
the  countr5-"s  second  largest  river — the  Co- 
lumbia— and  it  means  new  farms,  nc  w  homes. 


new  Industrial  plants,  new  factories,  and  new 
cities  In  the  Northwest. 

In  the  autumn  of  1933  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion engineers  Jounced  across  the  uplands  In 
an  old  touring  car  and  began  surveying  the 
site  of  Grand  Coulee.  At  that  time  the  Great 
Pyramid  of  Egypt  was  still  the  most  massive 
structure  In  the  world.  New  the  pyramid  has 
been  svirpassed.  Not  once,  not  twice,  but 
three  times.  Grand  Coulee,  spearhead  of 
America's  last  nudge  at  the  frontier,  repre- 
sents a  new  era  in  engineering  achievement. 
The  dam  contains  11,250,000  cubic  yards  of 
concrete.  This  is  enough  to  pave  a  standard 
automobile  highway  from  Jersey  City  to 
Seattle  and  back  by  way  of  Los  Angeles.  Over 
the  spillway  of  Grand  Coulee  this  spring  will 
crash  a  sheet  of  water  half  again  as  long  as  the 
American  Falls  at  Niagara  and  twice  as  high. 
On  the  crest  of  the  dam  four  liners  the  length 
of  the  Queen  Mary  might  be  placed  end  to 
end. 

Sufficient  water  will  fiow  through  Grand 
Coulee  each  year  to  provide  New  York  City's 
water  supply  for  a  century.  The  foundation 
of  the  dam  covers  35  acres.  Each  of  the  twin 
power  houses  will  produce  as  much  electricity 
as  Muscle  Shoals  and  the  Dnleperstroy  Dam 
In  Russia  combined.  Behind  the  dam  wUk 
be  a  man-made  lake  with  2,000  gallons  of 
water  for  every  person  on  earth.  There  will 
be  a  dozen  Irrigation  pumps,  each  of  them 
adequate  to  take  care  of  the  water  require- 
ments of  two  communities  the  size  of  Chicago. 
These  comparisons  might  be  endless.  So 
much  energy  will  be  produced  at  Grand 
Coulee  that  the  power  houses  will  have  to 
be  operated  by  remote  control.  Other  dams 
assume  the  proportion  of  toys  when  con- 
trasted with  Grand  Coulee,  which  will  spin 
out  more  kilowatts  than  all  seven  dams  In 
the  T.  V.  A.  combined.  Grand  Coulee  has 
more  than  three  times  the  bulk  of  Boulder 
Dam. 

Here  Is  an  ambitious  attempt  to  duplicate 
the  wonders  of  nature.  Ages  ago  a  finger  of 
the  Cordllleran  ice  cap  blocked  the  Columbia 
River  and  forced  the  stream  to  carve  a  differ- 
ent canyon.  For  countless  years  this  new 
chasm  was  gouged  out  at  right  angles  to  the 
river's  original  course.  Then  the  glacial  sheet 
retreated  Into  the  Arctic.  The  second  canyon 
was  left  dry  and  silent. 

This  dry  abyss  \b  known  as  the  Grand 
Coulee.  Where  the  fabulous  barrier  of  ice 
once  stood  Grand  Coulee  Dam  now  blocks 
the  Columbia.  The  immense  pumping  plant 
will  heave  water  back  into  the  Grand  Coulee, 
and  through  the  gorge  this  water  will  flow 
to  bring  life  and  fertility  to  a  high  plateau 
as  large  as  the  State  of  Delaware.  Only  two 
other  dams,  Boulder  and  Dnleperstroy,  are 
powerful  enough  to  move  the  pumps,  yet  this 
prodigious  mass  of  machinery  will  require 
only  a  fourth  of  Grand  Coulee's  output. 

The  dam  which  will  accomplish  these 
amazing  feats  is  4.300  feet  in  length.  500  feet 
thick  at  the  bedrock  base,  and  560  feet  In 
height.  Because  the  Columbia  River  gnaws 
its  way  to  the  Pacific  with  savage  fury,  con- 
struction of  Grand  Coulee  Involved  countless 
problems.  Huge  temporary  cofferdams  had  to 
be  constructed.  Great  Ice  plants  were  neces- 
sary to  freeze  slides  of  mud  and  shale.  The 
river  clawed  at  these  devices  with  cold  and 
hungry  talons. 

Many  engineers  did  not  Ijelieve  that  a  dam 
two  blocks  thick  at  the  foundation  could  be 
built  across  the  Columbia.  Grand  Coulee 
proved  it  could  be  done.  Anchoring  the 
foundation  to  the  living  granite  was  accom- 
plished within  the  protecting  barricade  of 
immense  cofferdams.  The  concrete  was 
poured  incessantly  24  hours  a  day.  A  dragon- 
like belt  brought  gravel  from  a  hill  2  miles 
away. 

Records  were  broken  in  almost  every  phase 
of  construction.  Auxiliary  Jobs  were  huge 
tasks  m  themselves.  Towns  far  upstream  had 
to  be  moved  out  of  the  reach  of  the  rising 
waters.    Bridges  100  miles  north  had  to  b9 
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raised  and  highways  and  railroads  relocated. 
Innumerable  trucks  rolled  across  the  Inland 
Empire,  bringing  potatoes,  flour,  hams,  and 
beans  for  thousands  of  men.  On  one  Sunday 
the  mess  hall  fried  3,000  hot  cakes  and  roast- 
ed 2,400  pounds  of  turkey.  Everything  from 
oatmeal  to  marshmallcwed  sweetpotatoes  has 
been  cooked  In  similar  quantities. 

Grand  Coulee  Dam  is  the  key  with  which 
the  Government  hopes  to  open  the  last  great 
frontier  of  continental  United  States.  When 
construction  of  the  dam  was  started,  only  an 
old  pioneer  named  Sam  Seatcn  lived  In  the 
area.  He  ran  a  rickety  little  ferry  across  the 
Columbia,  which  took  sheep  herds  to  their 
mountain  pastures  and  Indians  to  the 
Nespelem  Agency. 

Sam  Seatcn  has  many  neighbors  now. 
Where  his  ferry  threaded  the  river,  the  tail- 
race  of  the  dam  foams  and  hisses.  Model 
bungalows  for  thousands  of  workmen  and 
engineers  are  spread  out  in  the  canyon. 
Grass  and  shrubbery  have  unrolled  on  the 
lava  rock  like  a  great  green  carpet.  Shack 
towns  full  of  hangers-on  sprawl  over  the 
uplands. 

Four  hundred  thousand  tourists  a  year 
drive  from  Seattle  and  Portland  and  Spokane 
to  see  the  dam.  And  not  all  who  come  intend 
to  depart  after  a  sightseeing  tour.  SetUers 
and  migrants  are  moving  in.  Men  looking  for 
farms  to  buy  have  got  off  westbound  trains  at 
Spokane  and  Wenatchee  and  gone  by  bus  to 
Grand  Coulee.  And  at  the  order  of  the 
President  svu-vey  parties  are  mapping  the 
land  to  be  Irrigated,  marking  where  orchards 
should  be,  vihere  alfalfa  should  be  planted, 
where  railroad  spurs  should  be  run  in.  where 
settlements  should  be.  SoU  and  engineering 
experts  are  performing  this  task  under  the 
direction  of  Dr  Harlan  H.  Barrows,  head  of 
the  geography  department  at  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

New  industries  are  moving  westward;  a 
vast  aluminum  plant  has  been  built  on  the 
Columbia  not  far  from  the  town  of  Van- 
couver; another  aluminum  factory  is  soon  to 
be  commenced.  It  will  be  somewhere  on  the 
Grand  Coulee  network  of  electric  lines.  Soon 
airplanes  patrolling  democracy's  lifelines  over 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  English  Channel 
will  be  byproducts  of  hydroelectrlclty  spun 
out  In  America's  greatest  dam. 

Since  Grand  Coulee  Dam  was  begun  there 
has  been  more  Industriid  activity  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  than  ever  before.  Army 
engineers  consider  Improvement  in  naviga- 
tion one  of  the  significant  results  of  Grand 
Coulee,  especially  In  vie*  of  the  crisis  In 
foreign  affairs.  They  say  that  an  emergency 
would  impose  imposslbk  burdens  on  the 
region's  twisting  single-track  raUroads 
Mountain  sidetracks  woud  clog  with  troops 
and  material.  But  the  Columbia  River  is  a 
thoroughfare  of  unlimited  capacity,  and 
Grand  Coulee  will  control  the  flow  of  the 
river  all  the  way  to  the  fr?a. 

Bonneville  Dam.  340  miles  downstream 
from  Grand  Coulee,  contains  the  world's 
largest  set  of  lift  locks.  Government  dredges 
are  deepening  the  channel  and  removing 
gravel  bars.  Wheat  barges  and  other  vessels 
will  be  able  to  navigate  the  Columbia's  main 
tributary,  the  Snake,  all  ihe  way  to  Lewlston. 
Idaho,  where  they  will  bn  at  the  bottom  end 
of  Hell's  Canyon,  deepest  abyss  on  the  North 
American  Continent. 

Not  far  from  Grand  Coulee  are  the  tumble- 
down farms  which  pioniiers  abandoned  long 
ago  because  of  lack  of  water.  Lacy  trans- 
mission towers  go  past  Kome  of  those  farms 
now.  Irrigation  canals  S'XJn  will  follow.  The 
first  delivery  of  water  will  be  made  in  1942. 
Thereafter  50.0C0  acres  of  land  will  be  re- 
claimed each  year,  until  the  entire  1.200,000 
acres  of  sagebrush  have  been  transformed  into 
a  checkerljcard  of  orchards  and  gardens  and 
nelde. 
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Power  lines  stretching  by  those  spectral, 
deserted  farmhouses  tell  in  one  silent  tableau 
the  story  of  Grand  Coulee  and  the  story  of 
a  new  day  in  the  Northwest. 


Washington  a  Large  Dairy  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON  ~ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  31.  1941 

REPORT  OF  THE  MILK  INDUSTRY  FOUN- 
DATION OJ    NEW  YORK 


"Facts  about  the  cows  and  the  farmers  thai 
furnish  the  milk,  the  distributors  whose  effi- 
ciency has  made  wide  usa^e  possible,  and 
the  consumption  of  this  'most  nearly  perfect 
food'  should  lead  to  a  clearer  understanding 
of  milk  economics. 

"One  out  of  every  fifteen  families  In  the 
United  States  Is  dependent  on  milk  for  a 
livelihood.  Milk  Is  the  largest  single  source 
of  farm  cash  income,  larger  than  cattle,  twice 
cotton,  three  times  wheat,  five  times  tobacco. 
There  are  25.000.000  cows  on  three-quarters 
of  the  Nation's  7,000,000  farms. 

"Americans  enjoy  the  l)est  milk  In  the  world 
and  economical  distribution,  meticulous 
sanitation,  pasteurization,  and  other  sale- 
guards  have  made  our  milk  supply  a  world 
standard." 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a 
recent  report  of  the  Milk  Industry  Foun- 
dation of  New  York,  which  sets  forth  the 
facts  showing  that  Washington  holds  an 
Important  position  as  a  dairy  State. 

The  report  reads  as  follows: 

WASHINGTON   LARGE  DAIRY   STATE,   NEW   FOUNDA- 
TION FIGURES  REVEAL 

New  York.— Washington's  ranking  position 
in  the  dairy  industry  is  vividly  depicted  in  a 
new  handbook  issued  by  the  Milk  Industry 
Foundation.  According  to  the  book.  Milk 
Facts.  345,000  cows,  valued  at  $20,010,000. 
produced  »26,039,000  In  cash  farm-milk  In- 
come for  Washington  farmers  In  1939  Pro- 
duction of  farm  milk  In  the  State  for  the  year 
totaled  931,000.000  quarts;  creamery  butter. 
35.838.000  pounds:  Cheddar  cheese.  9.557,000 
pounds;  Ice  cream,  3,768,000  gallons. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  ranking 
mllk-vislng  nations  In  the  world  with  per 
capita  consumption  of  fiuld  milk  totaling  153 
quarts  a  year,  plctographs  show.  Milk  and 
Its  products  comprise  over  25  percent  of  the 
1,500  pounds  of  the  principal  foods  consumed 
each  year  by  the  average  American,  the  book 
says,  with  45,000,000  quarts  of  mUk  delivered 
dally  to  homes  and  stores. 

Pictorial  charts  and  figures  show  the  Im- 
portance of  the  mUk  industry  to  the  coun- 
try's economic  picture  and  illustrate  how 
milk  cosU  less  in  the  United  States  In  min- 
utes of  labor.  Diagrammatic  charts  illus- 
trate how  the  annual  milk  supply  of  some 
51.000.000.000  quarts  Is  utilized. 

Fluid  or  fresh  milk  for  cities  and  villages, 
providing  the  farmer's  highest  cash  retxirn, 
acounts  for  295  percent  of  the  country's 
yearly    production.    Creamery    butter    takes 

31.6  percent:  farm  butter,  9  2  percent:  while 

11.7  percent  of  the  milk  is  used  as  fluid  milk 
on  farms  where  produced.  In  making  cheese 
6.3  percent  of  the  total  milk  is  used;  ice 
cream.  3.1  percent;  and  canned  milks.  4.6 
percent,  according  to  charts. 

•  chart  of  the  distributors  milk  dollar 
shows  52.31  percent  going  to  dairy  farmers  for 
milk;  19.24  percent  to  delivery  labor;  8.21 
percent  to  delivery  expense:  6  33.  plant  ex- 
pense; 4.94.  plant  labor;  2.78,  administrative 
labor;  2.18,  administrative  expense;  1.68, 
office  labor;  and  profit,  2.33  percent,  repre- 
senting only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  quart  of 
milk. 

"The  production  and  utilization  of  milk 
have  so  Increased  in  this  country-."  says  the 
booklet,  "that  today  we  are  the  greatest  of 
dairy  nations.  Milk,  butter,  and  other  dairy 
products  annually  create  an  output  valued  at 
three  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 


Drive  Against  Poll  Tax  Gains  Headway 
in  the  South 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CAUFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  31.  1941 


ARTICLES  BY  JENNINGS  PERRY 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  am  inserting  In  the  Record  a  series  of 
three  articles  by  Mr.  Jennings  Perry  on 
the  poll  tax.  The  articles  appeared  tn 
PM  on  March  20.  21.  and  23.  1941. 
[From  the  New  York  PM  of  March  20.  1941  j 

DEIVE  AGAINST  THE  POLL  TAX   GAINS  HEADWAT 
IN   THE   SODTH 

(By  Jennings  Perry) 

NASHVI1.LE.  March  20.— The  gentlemen  have 
been  lying  down  here  and  getting  away  with 
It.  It's  been  going  on  a  long  time.  A  long 
time  too  long.    But  the  lie  plays  out 

The  gentlemen  I  mean  are  those  perfervld 
political  orators  who  from  festooned  stumps 
have  been  singing  us  to  sleep  all  our  Uvea 
with  the  glories  of  "our  democracy  "  They 
have  freely  taken  the  name  of  Jefferson  and 
of  Jackson  in  vain.  They  take  the  name 
Democrat  In  vain. 

THESE    ISN'T    ANT    OEMOCBACT    DOWN    HEBE 

We  send  some  of  these  gentlemen  up  to 
Washington  and  there  they  keep  up  the  ap- 
pearance^ Their  adoration  is  the  most  stri- 
dent. Their  tears  for  the  "pore  little  de- 
mocracies" of  Europe,  for  the  plight  of  the 
"democratic  way  of  life  "—chased  from  peak 
to  peak  along  the  Alps— are  the  greatest  and 
most  glistening  tears  of  all.  And.  from  here, 
pure  glycerine. 

They  haven't  got  6emoct&cy  where  they 
come  from,  or  anything  that  decently  pastes 

for  It. 

Democracy  in  the  eight  States  hereinafter 
named  succumbed  a  generation  ago.  Its 
t>eautiful  corpse  and  classic  raiment  still  lie 
about  the  place  But  democracy,  the  political 
form,  is  dead  Only  its  Imperishable  spirit 
squirms. 

The  form  lies  here  with  a  knife  In  Its  heart 
and  the  name  of  the  knife  Is  poU  tax. 

Democracv  may  be  having  a  hard  time 
keeping  alive  Its  blessed  spark  in  poor  Czecho- 
slovakia, poor  France,  poor   Denmark.     But 
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there  the  flame  was  beaten  down  by  a  brutal 
conqueror. 

In  Tennessee.  Virginia.  South  Carolina. 
Georgia.  Mississippi,  Alabama.  Arkansas,  and 
Texas  It  was  struck  down  by  the  hand  of  the 
people  themselves— a  political  suicide  of  the 
first  magnitude. 

A  FEOGRXSSIVZ  FAHJMO 

1  take  It  democracy  means  popular  rule. 
1  take  popular  rule  to  mean  participation  by 
at  least  a  majority  of  the  people  In  the  public 
decisions.  In  Tennessee  7  of  10  of  the 
people  live,  and  love  (I  hope),  and  die  with- 
out ever  marking  a  ballot  or  seeing  the  Inside 
of  a  voting  booth 

In  Texas  it  is  the  same  thing.  In  Virginia 
It's  woiise.  In  Georgia  Its  4  of  6.  In 
South  Carolina  less  than  10  persons  out  of 
100  voted  In  1940 — though  the  vast  majority 
panted  after  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  as  the 
hart   after   water. 

There's  no  mystery  about  the  decline  and 
demise  of  democracy  in  these  States.  It  was 
a  progressive  failing  whose  sad  course,  from 
cause  to  result,  may  be  charted  plainly.  Take 
a  case  history — take  Tennessee 

In  1888,  for  the  last  time  expressing  their 
choice  freely,  90  percent  of  the  adult  male 
population   of  Tennessee   cast   a   ballot   for 
President.     In  1890.  by  act  of  legislature,  pay- 
ment of  the  poll  tax  was  made  a  prerequisite 
to  voting.    In  the  next  Presidential  year,  in 
1892,  the  voting  percentage  dropped  20  per- 
cent. 
By  1904  It  had  faUen  to  58  percent. 
By   1920  to  46  percent. 
By  1928  to  34  percent. 
And   in   the   fateful    year   of   democracy's 
greatest  test  on  the  face  of  the  eartli— 1940— 
less  than  28  percent  of  the  adult  population 
of  Tennessee   had   a   voice   In   choosing   the 
President  of  the  United  States — or  the  Gov- 
ernor of  their  State — or  the  sheriff  of  their 
county — or  the  mayor  of  their  town. 

What  these  figures  paint  Is  simply  disap- 
pearance of  government  of,  by.  and  for  the 
people — a  galloping  retreat  from  those  pre- 
cious political  principles  sometimes  named,  I 
believe,  the  American  dream. 

The  minority  Is  ensconced,  and  that  dwin- 
dling. 

a  ORSAoruL  iustakx 

Now  the  people  of  these  poll-tax  States  are 
neither  morally  corrupt  nor  politically  de- 
praved.   They  made  a  mistake. 

It  was  a  dreadful  mistake.  They  compro- 
mised a  principle  and  lost  a  right.  Their 
power  lay  in  a  free  ballot.  They  put  a  little 
price.  $2,  on  this  freedom.  Their  freedom 
sickened  and  their  peoples  power  drained 
away. 

Now,  awakening,  ovir  people  face  a  tremen- 
dous task,  crippled.  Having  abandoned 
democracy,  how  shall  they  restore  democ- 
racy by  popular  mandate?  How  shall  they 
recapture  power  for  the  people  by  the  exercise 
of  a  power  the  people  no  lonj,-r  hold? 

A  few  years  ago  the  people  of  Arkansas 
sought  to  break  free  from  the  poll  tax  by 
constitutional  amendment.  In  the  "popular" 
referendum  held  under  the  poll-tax  require- 
ment. 13  percent  of  the  population  voted. 

ELOQTTrNT  HTPOCRIST 

Nevertheleafi  the  tremendous  task  Is  under- 
taken. A  generation,  shaken  to  the  bottom 
by  the  political  revival  of  the  New  Deal, 
brought  up  short  by  a  world-wide  attack  on 
the  democratic  Ideal.  Is  fed  up  with  the  gen- 
tlemen's eloquent  hypocrisy.  It  begins  to 
demand  the  substance  for  the  shadow  of 
democracy  at  home. 

Free  America  well  may  watch  the  struggle 
In  these  apostate  but  penitent  States.  It 
is  the  contemporary  battle  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

In  Virginia  three  of  the  four  announced 
Democratic  candidates  for  Governor  have  de- 
clared for  a  free  ballot.  This  has  not  hap- 
pened before. 


In  Georgia  this  year  the  legislature  has  been 
forced  to  face  a  proposal  to  repeal  the  poll 
tax.    This  has  not  happened  before. 

Louisiana  threw  off  the  poll  tax  In  1936, 
Florida  in  1938. 

In  Tennessee  the  recent  assembly,  under 
the  desperate  knout  of  Boss  Ed  Crump,  of 
Memphis,  beat  down  poU-tax  repealers  and 
split  the  State  wide  open.  Such  a  war  for  en- 
franchisement is  on  as  these  hills  and  valleys 
have  not  looked  upon — not  even  when  women 
drove  for  political  equality— In  this  century. 
The  fair  name  of  democracy  has  won  back  its 
sense 

It  Is  a  war  to  the  finish.  Its  echoes  rumble 
through  the  Southland  from  the  Potomac  to 
the  Gulf. 

[From  the  New  York  PM  of  March  21,  1941] 

Poll  Tax  Has  Helpxd  Memphis  Boss,  Btrr  It 
Won't  Much  Longer— Memphis  Boss  Gives 
Lip  Service  to  Democracy  While  Tennes- 
see Moves  to  Get  It 

(By  Jennings  Perry) 

Nashville.  March  21 —The  poll  tax  which 
disfranchises  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  eight  Southern  States  hangs  on  by  more 
than  Inertia.  It  has  the  h3lp  and  protec- 
tion of  the  bastard  political  system  It  has 

created.     It  has  Its  boss  's — the  Boss 

.  and  all  the  lesser  noise  of  his  tribe 

throughout  these  States,  who  have  known 
how  to  make  capital  of  the  restricted  vote. 

Boss  of  Memphis  is  one  of  the  few 

remaining  big-name  bosses  of  the  land.  He 
is  called  "picturesque  "  He  has  "made  the 
trains  run  on  time"  in  his  city.    I  don't  know 

whether  Boss  thinks  he  believes  in 

democracy  or  not.  I  realize  that  a  great  many 
people  who  don't  believe  In  democracy 
ardently  believe  they  do.  He  makes  the  pro- 
fession of  faith,  like  so  many  other  of  our 
gentlemen  down  here,  with  a  straight  face. 
He  has  spoken  piously  of  the  "poor  men  and 
women"  the  poll  tax  bars  from  the  vote.  He 
quite  well  may  again. 

But  now  in  fact  and  in  act  he  has  been 
smoked  out  of  his  pretense.  He  has  loved  to 
pose  as  a  philanthropic  leader.  He  stands 
now  exposed  as  a  frog  who  Is  big  merely  be- 
cause his  pond  has  been  kept  pitifully  small. 


CONTROL  or  PARTY 

For  Boss  throttlehold  on  the  po- 
litical life  of  Tennessee  rests  solely  on  the 
constricted  vote  (averaging  less  than  400,- 
000  of  an  adult  population  of  1,800.000). 
which  gives  his  tight  Shelby  County  ma- 
chine, with  100,000  of  the  250.000  Democratic 
votes,  control  of  the  party. 

The  showdown  was  forced  In  the  recent 
session  of  the  Tennessee  Assembly  on  the 
clear  democratic  issue  of  the  right  to  vote. 
For  the  first  time  In  this  State,  it  was  a  leg- 
islative question  of  outright  repeal  of  the 
poll-tax  prerequisite,  which  in  50  years  has 
dragged  down  the  vote  in  Tennessee  from 
90  percent  of  the  eligible  electorate  to  less 
than  28  percent. 

Repeal  would  have  reopened  the  way  for 
the  return  of  majority  participation  in  gov- 
ernment in  Tennessee — for  the  return  of  de- 
mocracy. And  for.  as  none  better  than 
is  aware,  the  end  of 


For  Boss  has  no  personal  popu- 
larity in  the  State  at  large.  In  1.000,000 
votes — if  even  1  Tennesseean  of  2  might 
cast  the  ballot could  not  swim. 

A  truly  touching  circumstance  of  the 
showdown  was  that  himself  had  ad- 
vocated poU-tax  repeal.  It  was  a  promise 
that  had  been  given  artfully,  to  be  sure,  a 
bait — a  little  buttering  of  the  people  the 
people  could  be  depended  on  to  forget,  and 
hence  to  be  forgotten.  Only  the  people 
were  in  earnest,  it  turned  out.  The  repealer 
measures  were  planked  down  before  the  leg- 
islature the  day  the  session  opened. 


Beautiful    to    behold    then    waa    • 

scurrying     desperately     to     rescue    *• 

scepter  from  's  promises. 

It  was  done,  as  these  things  are  done— 
with  the  connivance  of  a  subservient  gov- 
ernor, the  barefaced  rigging  of  committees, 
a   lavish   distribution    of    patronage.      Boss 

's  personal  strawbosses,  Sheriff  Joyner 

of  Shelby  County,  and  City  Attorney  Gerber 
of  Memphis,  posted  to  the  capltol  to  ride  herd 
on  the  restive  representatives.  The  legisla- 
tive session  was  drastically  cut  down  from 
the  constitutional  75  days  to  41.  The  poll- 
tax  repealers  were  stopped  in  the  Senate, 
without  hearing  and  without  debate. 
Democracy  was  postponed  In  Tennessee. 

Not  for  long,  however,  by  the  signs  that 

fly.     and   all   the   shoddy   fiummery 

that  has  passed  for  popular  rule  In  Tennessee 
since  the  World  War  have  snatched  a  re- 
prieve. But  at  the  dear  cost  of  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  people  to  the  full  measure  and 
consequence  of   their  disfranchisement. 

It  had  to  be  shown  in  open  daylight  to 
the  people  of  this  State  that  their  legisla- 
ture Is  without  independence,  that  their  po- 
litical parties  (which  had  pledged  repeal) 
are  impotent.  Boss  bludgeoned  re- 
peal, but  a  generation  that  has  grown  up 
under  the  poll  tax,  hardly  noting  Its  corro- 
sive effect  on  the  elective  system,  now  be- 
holds the  tragedy  of  Its  political  circum- 
stance, now  understands  the  mechanics  of 
vote  restriction  by  which  government  has 
been  taken  from  the  many  by  the  few. 

PRESS    ACTIVE 

Ordinarily  defeat  of  reform  legislation  is 
followed  by  a  lull.  Not  so  with  this  fight. 
The  press  of  the  State,  which  2  years  ago  fer- 
vently  denounced   Gov.   Gordon  Browning's 

attempt  to  hamstring by  importing  the 

vicious  Georgia  county-unit  system  into  Ten- 
nessee, as  vigorously  and  as  unanimously  has 

turned  upon  methods  and  motives  in 

staving  off  poll-tax  repeal.  The  campaign  Is 
candid  and  unremitting. 

Anti-poll  tax  organizations  blossom 
throughout  the  State,  uniting  civic  clubs, 
women's  clubs,  farmer  federations,  ministers, 
schoolmen,  humanitarian  societies,  and  all 
of  labor.  The  battle  will  go  headlong  Into  the 
primary  and  general  elections  of  next  year. 

Tennessee  will  be  the  next  Southern  State 
to  return  to  democracy.  "Pay  a  poll  tax  to 
kill  the  poll  tax,"  Is  a  rising  and  powerful 
slogan  among  a  people  who  belatedly  perceive 
how  by  this  pernicious  handicap  they  are  de- 
prived of  a  right  lovers  of  freedom  down 
through  the  ages  have  given  their  lives  to  win 
and  to  defend. 

[From  the  New  York  PM  of  March  23.  19411 

SotTTH  Fights  to  Kill  Poll  Tax — What  I3 
Congress  WArriNo  For? — The  Drive  to 
Gain  Free  StJTFRACE  and  Real  Democracy 
Progresses  on  Many  Fronts 

(By  Jennings  Perry) 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  March  22. — Democracy, 
the  faith,  is  the  conviction  that  the  liberty 
of  the  Individual  and  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity are  most  secure  In  the  hands  of  all 
the  people.  It  Is  a  Jealous  and  uncompro- 
mising faith. 

Democracy,  the  way  of  social  life,  rests  on 
the  chastity  of  certain  basic  rights — the  right 
of  suffrage  being  foremost.  To  democracy 
the  vote  Is  a  breath  to  existence. 

In  the  eight  poll-tax  States  there  are  more 
young  men  registered  for  the  draft — to  be 
trained  to  defend  democracy  with  the  sword— 
than  there  are  people  who  enter  upon  de- 
mocracy with  the  ballot.  In  all,  some  10,- 
500,000  Americans  down  here  are  deprived 
of  the  vote. 

This  has  come  about,  insidiously,  in  50 
years.  If  It  had  been  done  by  law  suddenly, 
there  would  have  been,  we  may  be  sure, 
violent   revolt.    If  it  had   happened  some- 
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where  else  in  the  world,  we  by  now  should 
have  been  sending  an  €  xpedltlonair  force 
to  liberate  the  oppressed 

PREPARE  BALLOT'  BATTLX 

And  what  is  being  dona  about  it  as  it  Is? 
I  wlU  tell  you  that: 

The  democrats  of  the  South  are  preparing 
to  win  back  what  they  have  lost.  I  do  not 
mean  the  Democrats.  I  mean  the  "demo- 
crats." It  Is  a  political  renascence.  It  por- 
tends the  next  battle  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

In  the  van  are  young  newspaper  editors  like 
Chess  Abernathy.  of  the  Cobb  County  Times 
in  Georgia,  a  virile  voice  crying  In  that  Hoke 
Smlthidn  wilderness:  like  George  Carmack, 
of  the  Knoxvllle  News-Sertlnel,  and  Virglnlus 
Dabney.  of  the  Richmond  Tlmes-Dlspatch,  and 
Edward  Meeman.  of  the  Memphis  Press- 
Sclmltar.  And  older  mer.  of  strong  political 
morality,  like  Editor  Julian  LaRose  Harris, 
of  the  Chattanooga  Times.  And  democratic 
publishers  like  Barry  Bingham,  of  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal,  and  Sllllman  Evans,  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean.  who  has  come  to 
all-out  grips  with  Boss  CYump  on  the  Issue 
and  whose  paper  each  morning  demands  that 
the  poll  tax  be  killed  so  that  democracy  can 
rise  again. 

There  are  courageous  men  In  political  life 
like  Maury  Maverick,  cf  Texas,  who  has 
preached  the  Jeffersonlan  precept  of  the  Just 
and  equal  vote  from  San  Antonio  to  Birming- 
ham, and  Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida,  who  soon 
will  introduce  In  the  United  States  Senate  a 
companion  piece  to  Representative  Lee 
Geyer's  Federal  anti-poll-tax  bill  now  under 
committee  veto  In  Representative  Hatton 
Sumner's  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

There  Is  the  Tennessee  Committee  for  Ma- 
jority Rule,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Tennessee 
League  of  Women  Votert;'  energetic  fight  for 
free  suffrage,  whose  sole  purpose  Is  poll-tax 
repeal:  and  the  new  Tennessee  Commonwealth 
Federation,  launched  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  the 
C  I.  O.,  and  the  rallrc>ad  brotherhoods  to 
.fight  against  the  poll  ta?:  and  for  civil  rights. 
And  the  Southern  Conference  for  Human  Wel- 
fare, sponsor  of  the  Geyer  bill,  whose  Plrtle 
case— a  test  of  the  poll  tax  by  the  constitu- 
tional guaranties— Is  new  on  Its  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  follow- 
ing the  recent  adverse  decision  of  Cincinnati 
given  by  Judge  Xen  Hicks,  of  KnoxvUle.  whose 
associate  on  the  sixth  circuit  appellate  bench 
is  Judge  John  Martin,  of  Memphis. 

And  there  is  the  Soathern  Electoral  Re- 
form League,  organized  last  month  at  Rich- 
mond to  head  up  a  south-wide  drive  on  the 
poll  tax  and  other  electoral  abuses,  and  which 
met  again  in  Washington.  Saturday,  further 
to  develop  Its  program.  It  was  at  the  Rich- 
mond meeting  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  well 
aware,  as  Is  the  President,  of  the  political 
apostacy  of  these  Southern  States  declared 
removal  of  the  poll  lax  "essential  to  the 
restoration  of  popular  rule— doubly  essential 
In  times  when  this  Na.lon  should  be  setting 
an  example  of  faithfulness  to  democracy  be- 
fore the  world." 

These  are  some  aspects  and  fronts  of  the 
free  suffrage  movement  in  the  politically 
blighted  areas  of  the  South.  The  poll  tax 
is  a  large  issue  in  the  Virginia  elections  this 
year.  A  new  referendum  on  the  poll  tax  is 
being  initiated  In  Arkansas.  Meanwhile  the 
issue  also  is  before  Congress  which  might 
well,  in  Its  efforts  for  democracy,  begin  at 
home. 

ENFORCEMENr    GUARANTIES 

By  article  IV.  sectlcn  4.  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution guarantees  'to  every  State  In  this 
union  a  republican  form  of  government." 
Congress  Is  not  without  means  to  enforce 
the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution  *y  appro- 
priate legislation. 

Furthermore,  and  more  specifically,  the 
Constitution  declares  (art.  XIV.  sec.  2)  that 
when  the  right  to  vpte  in  Federal  or  Stole 


elections  Is  in  any  SUte  denied  to  any  adult 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way 
abridged,"  save  for  conviction  of  crime,  the 
basis  of  congressional  representation  In  that 
Stote  shall  be  reduced  In  proportion  to  the 
disfranchisement. 

In  these  eight  States  the  right  to  vote  is 
most  drastically  abridged.  In  these  Stotes 
the  vote  is  so  conditioned  as  to  be  denied  to 
millions  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  year  after  year,  generation  after 
generation. 

Thus,  while  the  people  of  the  South,  all 
but  hog-tled  by  the  poll  tax.  struggle  to  re- 
join the  democracy  of  the  Nation,  what  is 
Congress  waiting  for? 


ary  1941.  The  United  Kingdom,  Ireland. 
Finland,  and  Sweden  got  most  of  the 
foodstuffs  in  January  1941:  while  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  their  occupied  countries 
were  cut  off. 

Position  of  foodstuffs  in  United  States  export 
trade.  January  1941 

(NoTX.— The  war  in  Europe  broke  out  SepU-mbw  1 
[Value  in  Ihousands  of  dollars— IX»  omitted] 


Foodstuffs  in  Our  Export  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

-or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPFJSENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  31.  1941 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  aid 
to  starving  nations  is  now  assuming 
much  attention  at  home  and  abroad  it 
Is  timely  that  we  examine  the  status  of 
foodstuffs  in  our  export  trade.  Since 
the  European  war  broke  out  in  Septem- 
ber 1939  our  exports  of  foodstuffs  have 
steadily  declined  while  our  food  surpluses 
have  increased. 

Normally,  Europe  Is  our  largest  market 
for  foodstuffs,  but  today  that  market  is 
closed,  due  principally  to  the  British 
blockade,  and  should  be  opened  to  ab- 
sorb some  of  our  ever-increasing  food 
surpluses. 

January  1941  is  the  latest  month  for 
which  export  figures  are  available. 
While  one  month  may  not  be  a  fair  line 
of  measure,  yet  it  does  show  the  trend 
when  compared  with  prior  similar 
months.  On  this  basis,  I  have  made  an 
analysis  of  our  export  trade  of  January 
1941,  as  shown  in  the  following  table 
from  reports  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce. 

This  analysis  shows  a  steady  decline  in 
our  exports  of  raw  materials  and  food- 
stuffs, while  increases  are  steady  for 
manufactured  products,  principally  mu- 
nitions and  war  materials. 

In  the  case  of  foodstuffs — crude  and 
manufactured— total  exports  decreased 
from  $40,310,000  in  January  1938  to 
$13,746,000  in  January  1941.  This  de- 
crease was  coupled  with  a  shift  in  mar- 
kets but  not  enough  to  benefit  our 
farmers  and  producers  of  foodstuffs. 
For  Instance,  in  January  1941  Latin 
America,  principally  Cuba,  became  our 
leading  market  for  foodstuffs. 

This  analysis  covers  more  particularly 
Europe,  cur  best  market  for  foodstuffs. 
In  January  1938  our  exports  of  food- 
stuffs to  Europe  amounted  to  $30,069,000; 
by  January  1941  they  declined  to  $3,242,- 
000  It  is  Interesting  to  note  in  the  table 
herewith  the  position  of  the  European 
belligerents  in  January  1938  and  Janu- 


Export  Items        ^ 

Juiu-     Janu-  '  Janu-  '  Janu- 
iry  1S«>  ary  1MS»  ao  ll*i  "^J"  •*♦' 

Totalexiwrlsof: 
Crude  n-.aterials' 

FoodslutTs' 

Manufactures*-.  1 

«7,925 
40, 310 
177, 5» 

3«.39l  I 
31.051  ' 
142.  M7 

82.356 
27.7n.S  ' 
250.  .V«  ; 

16.092 

13.746 

2W.115 

Total  exports. 

285,764  , 

210. 2S0 

M0,583  1 

317.953 

Foodstufis,'  exports 
to- 
Latin  America*.. 

Canada* 

Europe ...— . 

S.45S 

2,507 

30.069 

1.782 

m 

4.880 

2,3m 

21,fiOQ 
1,7I>5 

411 

4,aM 

3,471 

16.580 

2,250 

710 

^430 
2,514 
3.242 

A.sia 

Africa  and  Oce- 
ania  

^    ^286 
274 

Total    food- 
stuITs 

40,310 

31,051 

27.705 

13.746 

Foodstufis  «  exports 
to  Euro|<e  (total).. 

30,066 

21,600 

16,580 

3,242 

I  nited  Kingdom 
Ireland 

14.208 
2,380 

14.  .^83 

882 

M 

3W 

51 

34 

S5 

1 

323 

3S8 

122 

1.082 

1    3.004 

770 

IS 

2« 

jo,n 

747 

10 

48U 

1 

» 

2,171 

Finland .... 

e8 

22K 

61 

3 

""'STtf 
6 

1,823 

352 

1,011 

J.fl6K 

4.417 

Ml 

40 

54 

755 

Swetlen         ..... 

81 

Switierland 

I'ortugal ... 

6 
IS 

Spain 

<ire*oe 

Turkey 

12 

Russia  "(C  S. 
S.  K.) 

Germany.  Aus- 
tria, t'zecho- 
slovakia,  and 
Poland 

Norwav .... 

161 

....•••~^ 

1.SII 

408 
386 

2.188 
210 

e» 

36 

Penmark 

HelEium      ...... 

(•) 

Netherlands 

France    — 

Italy 

Other  Europe 

46 

'  Crude  materials  include  cotton,  tobacco,  crude  |)etro- 
leum.  coal,  etc.  .  .    ,       ^ ,    j 

»  FooilstulTs  Include  all  crude  and  manufactured  foods 
and  beverages.  ,  ,  ,        ^  _. 

» Includes  «mi- and  finished- manufactured  producU 
(except  foodstuffs).  ■      ^  u       a 

•  South  America.  Mexico,  Central  Amenca,  Cuba  and 

other  West  Indies.  ^      ,,        ,     ^       a 

•  Includes  Newfoundland.  Laborador,  Greenland,  and 

Miquelon. 

No  figures  issued  for  Denmark. 

Source:  Official  figures  as  Lssued  by  Uie  C.  6.  Ueparl- 

ment  of  Commerce. 


National  Conference   of  Christiaiu   and 
Jews 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'WIAHONEY 

or  WTOMINO 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  March  31.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A    FARLEY 


Mr.  OTylAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  notable 
address  delivered  by  Hon.  James  A.  Par- 
ley before  the  Massachusetts  committee 
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of  the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  at  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, on  Thursday.  March  27. 1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows : 

Never  in  ova  history  ha«  a  conlerence  like 
this  had  greater  significance.  The  National 
Conference  ol  Christians  and  Jews,  proclaim- 
ing as  its  purpose  adherence  to  the  principle 
of  religious  liberty  and  the  promotion  of  that 
liberty,  has  a  special  meaning  at  this  time, 
when  democracy  la  being  attacked  all  over 
the  world.  America,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
ever  before  In  history,  Is  called  upon  to  de- 
fend democracy  In  terms  of  clear  thinking 
and  vital  action.  It  Is  seeking  once  more  to 
prove  democracy  to  be  that  form  of  govern- 
ment which  has  done  most  for  the  Indi- 
vidual and  most  for  humanity. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  define  the  concept 
of  democracy  In  exact  terms.  I  merely  wish 
to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  of  its  aspects 
which  are  fundamental  to  the  purposes  for 
which  we  are  gathered  here. 

If  democracy  means  anything,  it  means  the 
equality  of  men.  That  does  not  mean  equal- 
ity In  all  those  capacities  of  mind  and  body 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  can  never  be 
equal.  They  cannot  be  equal  for  the  simple 
reason  that  human  beings  are  not  Identical. 
It  does  not  apply  to  moral  equality,  for  there 
win  be  some  who  are  more  kind,  more  chari- 
table, and  who  live  their  lives  more  complete- 
ly In  obedience  to  the  moral  law.  When  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  speaks  of  the 
"self-evident  truth"  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal  and  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights"  it  speaks  of  equality 
In  a  vastly  more  fundamental  sense.  It 
means  that  no  human  being  shall  be  so  poor 
or  so  laifortimate  or  so  incompetent,  even  so 
unworthy,  that  he  Is  not  deserving  of  recog- 
"^nltlon  as  an  Individual.  Beyond  that  it 
means  that,  as  an  Individual,  he  has  certain 
rights  that  no  one  Is  Justified  In  destroying 
or  denjrtng  him.  It  means  that  so  far  as  pos- 
sible he  deserves  equality  of  opportunity— 
an  equal  chance — as  sm  individual.  It  Is  the 
glory  of  this  country  that  it  has  fought  to 
maintain  the  principle  that  every  man  and 
woman  deserves  a  share  In  the  benefits  of  our 
•oclety. 

When  we  consider  this  principle  of  eqtiallty 
Nfts  the  basis  of  our  democratic  faith,  we  must 
recognize  two  other  major  points.  The  first 
is  that,  when  we  proclaim  that  equality,  we 
•re  granting  the  truth  of  a  fundamental 
religious  teaching.  The  belief  in  the  political 
equality  of  men  springs  from  the  belief  In  the 
esaential  equality  of  men  before  the  com- 
mon Father.  This  idea  of  equality  Is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  belief  In  the  existence  of 
a  human  soul  in  every  Individual  person. 
More,  It  Is  part  and  parcel  of  the  religious 
•nertion  that  the  soul  is  an  immortal  soul. 
Unless  it  is.  why  shoxild  human  personality 
be  sacred?  Unless  It  is.  what  inalienable 
rights  could  the  Individual  possess?  Unless 
It  is.  why  do  individuals  give  of  their  goods, 
their  efforts,  and  their  lives  for  the  sake  of 
principle?  If  the  Individual  soul  is  a  thing 
that  vanishes  like  a  spark  falling  in  the  water, 
then  It  is  hard  to  see  how  men  can  be  so 
Indifferent  to  their  personal  comfort  and  in- 
terest as  to  make  any  sacrifice  at  all  for 
principle.  Democracy,  therefore,  fundamen- 
tally recognizes  the  necessity  of  religion  and 
of  the  teachings  of  religion  as  a  guaranty  of 
Its  own  vitality  and  its  own  perseverance  in 
•  world  of  danger.  The  equality  to  which 
we  pay  reverence  when  we  dedicate  ourselves 
to  the  principle  of  democracy,  is  the  equality 
of  the  human  soul.  To  paraphrase  a  great 
American  thinker,  it  is  because  the  human 
being  has  moral  powers,  because  he  carries  a 
law  in  his  own  breast  and  was  made  to  gov- 
ern himself,  that  we  caimot  endure  to  see 
him  become  another  person's  slave  or  tool. 
It  Is  becatise  we  see  In  him  the  Divine  image, 


that  we  demand  for  him  means  of  self-devel- 
opment, spheres  for  free  action,  and  that  we 
call  society  not  to  fetter  but  to  aid  his 
growth. 

The  second  aspect  of  democracy  is  the 
principle  of  tolerance.  It  Is  the  principle  of 
respect  by  the  Individual  and  for  the  indi- 
vidual. It  is  the  principle  of  the  many  liv- 
ing together  in  a  common  life,  maintaining 
peace  with  each  other,  upholding  Justice  in 
their  relations  and.  above  all,  actively  work- 
ing together  to  protect  those  who  need  pro- 
tection In  the  exercise  of  their  legitimate 
rights. 

It  Is  interesting  that  tolerance  became 
established  only  slowly,  only  In  spite  of  the 
many  forces  that  denied  the  possibility  of 
tolerance.  Take  the  word  toleration— which. 
I  need  not  remind  you.  has  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent definition  than  tolerance.  Toleration, 
as  a  national  principle,  came  after  centuries 
of  conflict.  It  came  after  nations  stood  ex- 
hausted, broken  up  Into  factions  and  clash- 
ing armies.  It  was  not  until  blood  had 
drenched  the  soil  of  Europe  that  people 
began  to  recognize  the  essential  fact  that 
two  or  more  religions  could  exist  in  the  same 
nation  at  the  same  time.  This  principle  of 
toleration  is  another  name  for  the  principle 
of  religious  liberty.  It  is  not  only  the  mark 
of  a  great  aspiration  but  the  mark  of  a  very 
definite  legal  concept. 

Briefly,  religious  liberty  manifests  Itself 
in  three  ways. 

First.  It  gives  to  the  individual  the  right  to 
choose  his  own  creed,  his  own  church,  his 
own  form  of  religion,  so  far  as  the  exercise 
of  that  right  does  not  Impair  the  fimda- 
mental  rights  of  others. 

Second,  it  grants  autonomy  to  a  religion 
as  an  institution.  It  gives  a  religious  Insti- 
tution the  right  to  the  pursuit  of  Its  own 
purposes,  so  far  as  these  purposes  conform 
with  those  expressed  laws  of  the  land  which 
are  designed  to  protect  one  religion  as 
against  the  other.  Basically,  as  this  prin- 
ciple operates  In  America,  It  means  that 
religious  Institutions  are  free  to  gather  new 
members  and  to  grow,  to  own  property,  to 
carry  on  their  legitimate  religious  services 
and  ceremonies,  and  to  sj)cak  freely  in  the 
forum  of  public  opinion. 

The  third  characteristic  of  religious  liberty 
is  a  recognition  by  the  Nation  of  the  es- 
sential equality  of  the  different  religions. 
That  means  that  a  small  religious  institution 
with  50  members  stands  within  the  great 
principle  of  freedom  with  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  the  largest  religious  Insti- 
tution. 

It  is  Interesting  that  as  the  nations  of  the 
world  slowly  came  to  the  principle  of  re- 
ligious freedom  over  past  generations,  the 
nations  have  differed  in  their  ways  of  main- 
taining what  they  have  called  religious  free- 
dom. In  many  nations,  some  of  them  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  the  state  actively 
sought  to  regulate  religions  in  order,  it 
claimed,  to  maintain  equal  status  among  re- 
ligions. The  state  exercised  a  definite  super- 
vision over  religious  Institutions,  and,  in 
some  cases  made  grave  mistakes  and  com- 
mitted serious  injustices  in  exercising  this 
supervision 

America,  however,  has  worked  on  a  dif- 
ferent principle.  It  seeks  to  maintain  re- 
llglotis  freedom  by  the  entire  separation  of 
the  church  and  state.  We  are  proud,  here 
in  America,  that  without  the  active  interfer- 
ence of  the  state,  religions  have  grown,  have 
cooperated,  have  recognized  one  another's 
rights,  and  have  achieved  a  vital  and  com- 
manding place  in  the  great  community  of 
America. 

But  these  formal,  legal,  technical  aspects 
of  toleration  exist  because  basically  the 
principle  of  tolerance  is  a  principle  that  Is 
cherished  in  every  community  that  dares  to 
call  Itself  a  civilized  community.  Tolerance 
is  an  expression  of  one  of  the  most  profoundly 
Important  qualities  of  a  civilized  human  be- 


ing—the capacity  for  self-restraint.    I  want 
to  stress  the  word  "civilized"  In  this  connec- 
tion.   I  want  to  say  as  strongly  as  I  can  here 
that  the  absence  of  tolerance  is  characteristic 
of  the  barbarian.     I  know  you  will  under- 
stand to  what  I  refer,  for  I  know  that  all 
Americans  feel  this  deeply.    Tolerance  is  that 
admirable   thing    In    a   himaan    being    that 
makes  him  restrain  his  own  power  In  order 
that  others  may  enjoy  the  exercise  of  theirs. 
It  is  the  principle  that  permits  him  to  grant 
to  his  fellow  man  the  right  to  be  heard,  that 
recognizes  the  virtue  in  the  man  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street  or  In  the  other  street  or  In 
the   other   town.     It   Is   the   principle   that 
prevails  so   magnificently    in    every    manly 
sport — the    thing    we    call    sportsmanship — 
which,    despite   keen   competition,   restrains 
those  who  participate  from  a  ruthless  and 
unfair  exercise  of  temporary  advantage.    It 
Is  the  principle  to  which,   in  these  serious 
days,  we  must  rededicate  ourselves. 

Now  that  the  great  struggle  for  the  exist- 
ence of  democracy  In  so  many  parts  of  the 
world  is  reaching  a  critical  stage,  the  Ideals 
of  this  conference  assume  a  new— a  unique — 
Importance.  They  are  essential  to  the  de- 
fense of  otir  Nation.  They  are  also  essential 
to  the  playing  of  our  proper  part  in  world 
affairs.  The  reason  they  are  important  to  our 
national  defense  is  that  they  are  on  outward 
sign  it  the  principle  of  true  unity.  Only  a 
nation  that  is  thus  united  can  effectively 
survive.  Of  course,  there  is  another  kind  of 
unity  In  the  world.  That  Is  the  hard,  en- 
forced, cruel  unity  of  dictatorship.  It  Is  a 
false — an  artificial — unity.  That  Is  why  It 
can  be  only  a  temporary  and  passing  mani- 
festation. No  unity  enforced  in  a  nation  by 
arms  and  power  has  ever  survived.  Such  a 
unity  is  the  unity  of  the  Jailer  and  the  hang- 
man. It  is  the  unity  of  the  prison  and  the 
grave.  Human  beings  will  not  long  submit 
to  so  vicious  a  denial  of  the  simple  dictates 
of  humanity. 

The  unity  that  endures  is  the  kind  of  unity 
we  have  In  America.  It  Is  the  unity  of  free 
people  recognizing  that  only  as  others  are 
free  can  they  be  free,  recognizing  that  only 
as  others  are  permitted  to  speak  can  they  be 
permitted  to  speak,  recognizing  that  only  as 
others  have  rights  can  they  maintain  their 
own  rights.  That  Is  the  unity  that  quickens 
the  heart  and  lifts  the  head  of  an  American 
when  he  sees  the  flag.  It  Is  the  unity  of  free 
men  and  free  religions  in  a  free  nation. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  those  nations 
that  maintain  unity  by  persecution  would 
seek  and  are  seeking  to  destroy  our  kind  of 
unity  by  dividing  us  among  ourselves.  You 
and  I  know  too  well  how  they  proceed.  In- 
tolerance Is  the  poison  they  use.  By  pam- 
phlets, by  speeches,  by  whispering  campaigns 
they  try  to  set  group  against  group,  religious 
believer  against  religious  believer,  neighbor 
against  neighbor.  Lying  stories  c?  the  most 
revolting  kind — from  simple  slander  against 
one  or  two  persons  to  elaborate  fabrications 
involving  whole  groups — are  spread  among 
the  gullible.  These  are  efforts  to  divide  us, 
to  destroy  our  unity,  to  sap  our  strength,  to 
throw  us  off  our  course,  to  render  us  Ineffec- 
tive; and  these  efforts  are  rewarded  whenever 
an  American  says  or  does  an  Intolerant  thing. 
Whenever  we  make  a  distinction  between 
men  because  of  their  religion  or  race,  when- 
ever we  impute  to  a  whole  religious  or  social 
or  economic  group  the  sins  or  failings  or  the 
political  beliefs  of  some  of  Its  members, 
whenever  we  sptead  slanderous  whispers 
about  a  religion  or  those  who  believe  in  It — 
whenever  we  do  these  things,  we  are  helping 
those  who  wish  to  shatter  our  American 
unity.  Intolerance  Is  the  deadliest  enemy  of 
true  unity.  It  is  the  destroyer  of  democracy. 
As  I  have  lived  and  grown  older  in  this 
world,  I 'have  learned  not  only  the  ethical 
value  of  tolerance  but  its  practical  necessity. 
Whenever,  in  dealing  with  another  man.  we 
have  to  stop  to  think  of  that  man  as  s 
Catholic  or  a  Jew  or  a  Protestant  and  shape 
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our  methods  of  dealing,  with  him  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  concep'.ion  of  something  in 
him  peculiar  to  his  own  religion,  we  fall  in 
the  practical  purposes  for  which  we  all  deal 
with  each  other.  We  cannot  think  straight 
and  "^'e  cannot  think  etectlvely  and  we  can- 
not get  results  when  we  have  to  stop  and 
gear  ourselves  to  supposed  religious  differ- 
ences. Effective  deallnp  with  neighbors  and 
friends  and  political  ar.d  business  associates 
means  dealing  with  th<;m  as  human  beings 
and  Americans,  subject  to  the  same  funda- 
mental desires  and  purposes.  I  have  found 
that  tolerance  Is  not  only  a  good  moral 
principle:  It  Is  the  only  sound,  practical 
means  of  successful  living. 

But  much  as  we  love  our  liberty  and  much 
as  we  extol  the  virtues  we  have  learned  over 
the  generations  In  Amtrlca,  we  must  always 
be  aware  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  tol- 
erance in  our  dealing  with  the  world  Let 
us  be  proud,  but  not  conceited.  Let  us  avoid 
the  self-deception  practiced  by  the  Pharisee 
who  stood  In  the  temple  and  thanked  God 
that  he  was  not  as  other  men.  Let  us 
rather  approach  our  rational  problems  and 
responsibilities  with  the  quiet  assurance  that 
our  light  will  shine  In  the  darkness  around 
us  because  of  what  wo  are  rather  than  be- 
cause of  what  we  say  we  are. 

In  the  task  before  us.  we  must  prevail  In 
the  spirit  of  our  institutions.  In  combating 
intolerance  in  others  we  must  not  become 
Intolerant  ourselves.  If  we  do,  those  against 
whom  we  struggle  will  have  achieved  the 
ultimate  victory  over  us.  They  will  have 
made  us  become  as  they  are.  They  will  have 
transformed  us  Into  tlie  evil  thing  we  set 
out  to  oppose.  Let  ui.  In  fighting  for  tol- 
erance, observe  among  our  own  people,  among 
our  own  religions,  the  finest,  greatest,  most 
enduring  unity— the  unity  of  free  men  and 
free  religions. 


Oil  Consenration 


^      EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OF  TnXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  March  31.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  GEORGE  A.  HILL.  JR. 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recoro  an  address  de- 
Uvered  by  George  A.  Hill  of  Texas,  rela- 
tive to  oil  and  petroleum  production. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

We  are  gathered  here  under  the  auspices 
of  a  great  commercial  and  Industrial  asso- 
ciation—the  South  Texas  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce— to  celebrate  an  annual  occasion  that 
Is  happily  described  as  the  Oil  Men's  Jubilee; 
and  It  Is.  perhaps,  appropriate  that  we.  In 
these  troubled  times,  should  ask  ourselves, 
by  way  of  critical  self-examination,  the 
realistic  question  Just  what  Is  the  present 
and  basic  Justification,  If  any.  for  our  spirit 
ol  Jubilation? 

In  olden  times  a  Jubilee  was  usually  the 
celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  some 
epochal  event;  and  Inasmuch  as  State  regu- 
lation m  relation  to  the  conservation  of  oU 
and  gas  had  its  important  beginnings  Irif  the 
Gay  Nineties,  it  is  fitting  that  we,  in  these 


turbulent   and   vexatious  forties,   reappraise 
the  progress  that  we  have  accomplished. 

In  an  address  before  the  Natural  Resources 
Round  Table  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  In  Washington  during 
the  past  year  upon  the  subject  of  State 
regulation,  I  observed  that  "the  accelerated 
pace  of  the  petroleum  Indtistrys  advance 
along  technologic,  economic,  and  social  lines 
is  such  that  constant  periodic  reexaminations 
are  necessaiy,  even  for  those  engaged  In  the 
Industry,  to  comprehend  the  significance  of 
Its  broad  general  advance." 

The  number  and  variety  and  the  effective- 
ness of  such  conservation  processes  under 
State  regulation  have  been  so  improved,  and 
so  vast.  In  the  Immediate  and  very  recent 
past,  that  the  industry  Itself  has  largely  over- 
looked the  Important  public  duty  of.  first, 
making  known  the  elaborate  pattern  of 
our  conservation  laws  and  regulations;  and 
sec'.nd.  recording  In  a  more  Informative  way, 
for  better  public  understanding,  the  conser- 
vation results  achieved. 

It  shall  be  my  purpose  to  here  review  ad- 
vances made  In  oil  and  gas  conservation  In 
the  State  of  Texas — as  being  typical  of  the 
oil-producing  States — and  the  beneficial  re- 
sults accomplished  thereby.  In  simple  terms 
understandable  by  the  layman.  The  objec- 
tive Is  to  secure  greater  public  appreciation 
of  the  Infinite  precaution  In  method,  and  of 
the  vast  minutia  In  detail,  that  has  been  de- 
veloped In  our  State  regulatory  procedure, 
with  the  general  approval  of  the  public  and 
the  industry. 

Likewise  the  endeavor  shall  be  to  make  more 
apparent  the  resulting  prevention  of  physical 
and  economic  waste  that  would  not  have 
otherwise  resulted,  and  to  make  clear  to  all 
concerned  that  the  oil  and  gas  Industry,  now 
preeminent  among  all  industries  In  Its  readi- 
ness and  ability  to  serve  the  ends  of  national 
defense,  achieved  this  special  fitness,  not 
fortuitously  and  by  accident,  but  by  pains- 
taking method  and  wise  design. 

Early  conservation  legislation  dealt  with 
casing  wells,  prohibiting  flambeau  lights  of 
natural  gas.  closing  of  wild  wells,  and  the 
plugging  of  abandoned  wells:  but  present 
conservation  laws  and  regulations  are  de- 
signed to  prevent  waste  in  the  production, 
transportation,  refining,  and  marketing  of 
oil  and  gas.  and.  by  the  application  of 
scientific  methods,  to  eliminate  or  greatly 
restrict  underground  waste,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  greatest  ultimate  recovery. 

What  are  the  initial  steps  required  to  be 
taken  before  the  commencement  of  the 
drilling  of  a  well? 

DRILLING   SEGXn.ATIONS 

To  begin  with,  the  operator  must  file  with 
the  State  regulatory  commission  (a)  an  ap- 
plication for  a  permit  to  drill,  (b)  accom- 
panied by  a  map  drawn  to  prescribed  scale, 
(c)  showing  ownership  lines,  and  (d)  the 
distance  of  the  proposed  location  from 
boundaries. 

Drilling  cannot  be  actually  commenced 
until  a  permit  to  drill  has  been  Issued  by 
the  regulatory  commission,  after  checking 
conformance  of  the  location  with  the  State- 
wide order  now  In  force  prescribing  a  spac- 
ing pattern  of   1   well   to  a   20-acre  unit. 

These  requirements  assure  orderliness  in 
the  commencement  of  a  wildcat  operation 

If  the  application  to  drill  is  upon  acreage 
located  in  a  field  aheady  partially  developed, 
such  application  must  conform  to  the  spac- 
ing pattern  provided  In  the  field  rules  gov- 
erning the  oil  or  gas  field  In  question;  and 
If  the  location  sought  Is  in  violation  of  the 
general  State-wide  order  or  the  local  field 
rules,  a  hearing  must  be  held  upon  such  ap- 
plication after  prior  notice  to  parties  Inter- 
ested or  affected  by  the  proposed  application. 

These  spacing  rules,  as  the  result  of  pro- 
gressively wider  spacing,  have  resulted  In  the 
promotion  of  conservation  In  (a)  the  con- 
servation of  reservoir  energy:  (b)  the  Increase 


in  ultimate  recovery:  (c)  the  restriction  of 
underground  waste;  (d)  the  limitation  of 
fire  hazards:  (e)  the  diminution  of  danger 
of  blow-outs;  (f)  with  the  consequent  les- 
sening of  development  costs;  (g)  a  more 
orderly  pattern  upon  which  to  allocate  pro- 
duction; and  (h)  a  better  opportunity  for 
the  recovery  by  the  operator  of  the  oil  origi- 
nally In  place. 

After  a  discovery  well  is  drilled,  a  hearing 
Is  held  by  the  regulatory  commission  after 
notice  to  all  parties  at  interest,  following 
which  there  Is  prescribed  by  the  commission 
the  field  rules  pertaining  to  subsequent  oper- 
ations In  such  field.  Evidence  Is  heard  with 
respect  to  the  type  of  field,  the  formations 
encountered,  and  aU  other  available  data 
upon  which  to  predicate  sound  conservation 
rules  and  regulations.  Including  the  spacing 
pattern.  Either  the  laws  or  the  rules  and 
regulations  having  general  application  and  or 
the  field  rules  and  regulations  prescribe — 

(a)  The  weight  and  types  of  casing  to  be 
used  (which  are  necessary  precautions 
against  high  gas  pressures  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  danger  of  blowouts). 

(b)  The  methods  and  depths  to  which  such 
casings  are  to  be  set  In  the  casing  program 
for  such  field  (which  are  necessary  precau- 
tions against  damage  to  water  sands,  danger 
of  blowouts,  etc.) . 

(c)  The  manner  of  cementing  and  the  ap- 
proximate amount  of  cement  to  be  used  (In 
order  to  more  carefully  conserve  the  water 
resovirces  of  the  State). 

(d)  Provisions  for  testing  of  casing  and 
the  casing  settings  before  drilling  ahead,  be- 
low the  casing,  or  completing  the  well  (In 
order  to  protect  against  the  dangers  above 
referred  to). 

(e)  The  weight  and  viscosity  of  drilling 
muds  that  may  be  used  in  a  given  field  or 
area  (in  order  to  lessen  the  hazard  of  blow- 
ouU  In  high  gas  pressure  areas,  etc.). 

(f)  Provisions  for  proper  and  separate 
slush  pits  for  the  making  of  mud  fiuld  for 
rotary  drilling. 

(g)  Precautions  for  the  prevention  of  fire 
hazards. 

(h)  Precautions  for  the  prevention  at 
waste  either  at  the  surface  or  In  the  strata 
containing  gas  and /or  crude  oil. 

(I)  The  requirement  of  the  use  of  proper 
well  head  connections  of  a  tjrpe  and  pressure 
test  capable  of  controlling  the  producing  well. 

(J)  Requirement  of  the  use  of  specified 
blowout   preventer  and  braden-heads 

(k)  Procedure  In  relation  to  withdrawing 
drill  pipe  m  order  to  prevent  swabbing  effect 
and  danger  of  blowout. 

(1)  Provision  for  access  to  drilling  weUs  by 
authorized  agents  of  the  regulatory  commis- 
sion who  may  supervise  testing  of  well,  cas- 
ing, and  settings,  and  with  the  right  to  In- 
spect the  records  pertaining  to  such  well. 

In  certain  cases  where,  because  of  blow- 
outs or  other  conditions,  waste  Is  being  cre- 
ated by  an  operator,  the  regulatory  commis- 
sion may  Intervene  and  take  charge  of  drilling 
or  completion  operations  or  for  the  plugging 
of  a  well,  and  may  even  require  an  operator 
to  kill  a  blowout  well  by  the  drilling  of  a 
dlrectlonally  controlled  well  for  such  purpKJse. 

PBODXJCnON    EBCtJLATIOKS 

Present  rules  provide  for  proper  engineering 
practices  in  the  production  of  oil  and  or  ga^. 
They  Include — 

(1)  The  prchlbitlng  of  the  tise  of  sweet  gas 
for  the  manulacture  of  carbon  black  without 
first  having  extracted  the  natural  gasoline 
content  therefrom; 

(2)  The  wasteful  burning  of  any  natural 

gas  well; 

(3)  The  drowning  of  any  productive  strata 

with  water; 

(4)  The  op<;ratlon  of  an  oil  well  with  Ineffi- 
cient gas  ratio; 

(5)  The  wasting  of  gas  Into  the  air  from  • 
well  producing  oil  and  gas  in  excess  of  efficient 
operation: 
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(«)  Th«  prodoctlon  of  nattiral  ga«  to  excess 
o(  transportation  or  marketing  faclUtles  or  In 
excess  of  25  percent  of  the  open  flow  capacity 
of  the  well: 

(7)  Prohibiting     the    wast*    of     reservoir 

(8)  Prohibition  of  surface  waste  such  as 
open-pit  storage; 

(9)  Prohibiting  the  production  of  crude  ou 
In  excess  of  market  facilities  or  reasonable 
market  demand;  

(10)  The  prevention  of  waste  of  oil  or  gas 
from  tanks,  wells,  containers,  or  pipe  lines; 

(11)  Prohibiting  of  the  transfer  of  natural 
gas  fiom  one  reservoir  to  another.  I.  e..  when 
gas  is  extracted  from  one  stratum  and  the 
gasoline  content  taken  therefrom,  such  dry 
gas  much  be  returned  to  Its  original  reservoir 
unless  used  for  lighting  or  fuel  or  under  other 
orders  of  the  Commission; 

(12)  Prohibits  the  use  of  sweet  gas  in 
flambeau  lamps: 

(13)  Prohibits  the  operation  of  wells  to 
such  a  manner  as  to  afford  an  Injury  to 
adjoining  property  or  property  owners: 

(14)  Requires  that  Commission  shall  be 
notified  of  any  flres,  breaks,  leaks,  or  blow- 

(15)  Requires  that  a  separating  device  be 
used  when  oil  and  gas  are  produced  from  the 
same  stratum; 

(16)  Prohibits  connecting  of  well  to  pipe 
line  until  owner  has  secured  certificate  of 
compliance  with  conservation  laws: 

(17)  Prohibits  swabbing  of  wells  except 
under  certata  conditions; 

(18)  Prohibits  the  use  of  vacuum  pumps 
unless  specifically  permitted  by  the  Commls- 
«lon: 

(19)  Defines  marginal  wells  and  the 
amotmt  they  may  produce; 

(30)  Requires  that  potentials  of  wells  be 
taken  and  reported  to  the  Commission: 

(21)  Requires  that  the  amount  of  oil 
and  'or  gas  produced  be  reported  to  the  Com- 
mission; 

(22)  Provides  that  shooting  or  treating  of 
wells  shall  be  done  under  direction  of  the 
Commission; 

(23)  Requires  that  wells,  tanks,  etc..  shall 
be  Identified  as  to  ownership  by  proper 
signs;  and 

(24)  Provides  that  when  any  well  Is 
pitigged  It  shall  be  done  In  a  manner  to 
effectively  prevent  the  totercommunlcatlon 
between  sands  of  oil.  gas.  or  water. 

The  effects  of  these  requirements  and  pro- 
hibitions are  to  assure  that  the  maximum 
possible  amount  of  natural  gas  and  or  crude 
oil  will  be  recovered  with  the  minimum  of 
waste  from  all  of  the  reservoirs  within  the 
SUte. 

TRAN8POKTATION    tXCTTLATIONS 

TransportaUon  of  gas  Is  by  pipe  Itoe  and 
at  oU  may  be  by  pipe  Une.  tank  cars,  barges, 
trucks,  or  other  motor  vehicles. 

Waste  Is  prevented  In  the  transportation  of 
gas  and  of  oil  and  its  products  by — 

(1)  Providing  for  permits,  tenders,  and 
other  evidences  of  permission  for  the  trans- 
portation of  oU  and/ or  natural  gas; 

(2)  Prohlblttog  waste  and  surface  seepage 
from  tanks  and  pipe  lines; 

(3)  Prohibits  waste  by  ellmtoatlon  of  open- 
pit  storage; 

(4)  Prohibits  the  laying  of  pipe  Unes  along 
or  across  public  roads  where  such  pipe  lines 
will  cause  an  toterference  to  Uafllc  or  where 
breakage  of  a  Une  might  result  to  hazardous 
oondiuons  to  the  welfare  of  the  public; 

(5)  Provides  for  Inspection  of  tanks,  pipe 
lines,  meters,  and  other  equipment; 

(6)  Provldtog  for  bonds  to  t>e  filed  with  the 
State  by  all  public  utilities  or  common  car- 
riers: ^ 

(7)  Provldtog  for  authority  to  the  Com- 
mission to  fix  rates  and  charges  and  make 
rules  to  govern  common  carriers  by  pipe  Unes 
to  be  asmrlng  transportation  facilities  to  the 

1-adependent  operator; 


(8)  Provldtog  for  authority  to  the  Com- 
mission to  require  extensions  or  enlarge- 
ments of  facilities  of  common  carriers 
where  market  demand  exceeds  such  facilities; 

(9)  Prevents  discrimination  to  the  pur- 
chase from  others  of  oil  and /or  gas  by 
common  cairlers; 

(10)  Provides  for  penalties  to  common 
carriers  where  the  products  transported  are 
produced  In  violation  of  orders  of  the  Com- 
mission; 

(11)  Provides  for  the  keeping,  by  the 
common  carrier,  of  such  reports  as  will  re- 
flect the  amount  of  crude  or  refined  oil  In 
the  custody  of  the  carrier,  the  amount  of 
the  crude  or  refined  oil  received  during  any 
month  by  the  carrier,  the  available  empty 
storage  controlled  by  the  carrier,  and  the 
amount  of  crude  or  refined  oil  held  by  the 
common  carrier  for  the  account  of  Itself  or 
parent  company; 

(12)  Flow  lines  leading  from  more  than 
one  well  toto  a  common  line  to  a  common 
battery  of  tacks  shall  be  equipped  with 
proper  check  valves. 

The  above  provlslcns  relative  to  transpor- 
tation assure  outlets  to  market  facilities  and 
Individual  wells,  leases,  and  fields,  and  that 
oil  win  be  transported  and  delivered  ef- 
ficiently to  refilling  facilities  and  assure  that 
waste  will  be  minimized  In  such  transporta- 
tion. 

aZPORT    REQTrtREUENTS 

Assurance  that  waste  wUl  be  eliminated 
and  conservation  practices  adhered  to  and 
conservation  thereby  accomplished.  Is  given 
and  secured  through  the  authority  vested  to 
the  oil  and  gas  commission  to  require  re- 
ports of  all  ktods  and  character  and  for  all 
purposes  relative  to  and  Incidental  to  drill- 
ing, production,  transportation,  markettog, 
and  any  other  phases  of  the  oil  Industry. 
Some  of  the  many  and  varied  reports  which 
are  required  and  made  available  to  the 
commission  (in  some  cases  becoming  public 
knowledge)  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Records  of  wells  drUled; 

(2)  Records  of  the  completion  of  wells  and 
records  of  plugging  when  abandoned; 

(3)  Well  status  reports  showing  depth  of 
well,  location  of  well,  producing  horizon. 
amotmt  of  production,  gas-oU  ratio,  water 
percentage,  method  of  production,  and 
whether  or  not  the  well  makes  Its  allowed 
production; 

(4)  Reports  by  the  producer  showtag  the 
allowable  assigned  to  the  well  and  the 
actual  production; 

(5)  Reports  relative  to  the  cleantog  of 
tanks: 

(6)  Reports  of  production  of  condensate 
and /or  oil  from  gas  wells; 

(7)  Gas-oil  ratio  reports; 

(8)  Reports  of  gas  lift  operation  of  wells; 

(9)  Reports  showing  to  whom  oil  was  sold 
and  how  delivered; 

(10)  Reports  of  purchase  of  oil,  where 
secured,  and  disposition  afterward  made  of 
It; 

(11)  Reports  of  purchase,  transportation, 
and  disposition  of  oil  products; 

(12)  Reports  of  stocks  on  hand  to  tanks, 
pipe  lines,  and  lease  storage; 

(13)  Reports  as  required  by  the  Commis- 
sion as  to  open-flow  capacity  and  rock  pres- 
svire  of  gas  wells; 

(14).  Reports  of  oil  reflned,  processed,  re- 
claimed, or  blended; 

(16)  Reports  of  residue  gas  distribution 
for  light  and  fuel  at  natural  gasoline  com- 
mtogltog  plants. 

In  addition  to  the  above-enumerated  re- 
ports, many  of  which  are  made  by  the  pro- 
ducer, the  transporter,  and  the  reflner,  the 
Commission  may  require  such  other  reports 
as  It  deems  necessary  and  the  Commission  is 
to  be  furnished  with  copies  of  reports  made 
to  the  State  comptroller  to  connection  with 


taxes  on  production  and  sales  of  gas  and  oil 
and  Its  products. 

These  reports  are  so  arranged  and  coordi- 
nated that  It  Is  possible  to  trace  the  move- 
ment of  gas  and  oil  from  the  well  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  within  the  State  or  to  the 
State  line  In  Interstate  shipment,  thereby 
making  certain  that  the  production  from  any 
well  Is  not  unlawful  nor  produced  in  violation 
to  Commission  rules  and  regulations  nor 
tojurlotis  to  the  normal  production  practices 
of  any  field  or  stratum.  The  production  and 
movement  of  "hot  oil"  Is  eliminated  and 
waste  Incidental  to  "hot  oil"  production  ac- 
cordingly eliminated. 

MISCELXANXOUS  CONSEBVATION  RECTTI^TIONS 

Included  under  this  heading  are  certain 
practices,  such  as  recycling  and  the  manu- 
facture of  carbon  black,  which  are  calculated 
to  prevent  waste  and  tocrease  recovery  of 
natural  resources  and  also  tocluded  are  cer- 
tain procedures  calculated  to  accomplish  such 
results. 

Recycling:  Recycling  comprises  the  pro- 
duction of  natural  gas  in  Its  original  state 
from  a  productive  horizon  or  stratum,  from 
any  reservoir,  the  extraction  of  natural  gaso- 
line or  other  heavier  hydrocarbons  from  such 
natural  gas  and  the  returning  of  the  dry  or 
residue  gas  to  the  original  reservoir  frcm 
which  It  was  withdrawn.  In  practice,  it  is 
essential  that  a  knowledge  of  the  structure 
be  known  in  order  that  the  points  of  Inlet  and 
outlet  of  such  gas  can  be  best  determined  on 
the  basis  of  sound  engtoeerlng  principles. 
Recycling  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  the 
production  practices  evolved  In  the  develop- 
ment of  conservation  since  certain  produc- 
tive sands,  although  known  for  many  years, 
have  been  nonproductive  because  conserva- 
tion laws,  rules,  and  regulations  would  not 
permit  the  withdrawal  of  that  gas  and  the 
wasting  of  the  residue  into  the  air  or  Into 
carbon  black  plants.  Most  of  the  principal 
recycling  plants  In  the  State  of  Texas  have 
been  developed  within  the  past  5  years  and 
there  are  now  In  operation  approximately  40 
plants. 

Carbon  black:  The  production  of  carbon 
black  Is  secured  by  the  Imperfect  combustion 
of  natural  gas  in  which  th-  hydrocarbons  are 
left  as  a  residue  In  the  nat\iral  carbonaceous 
state.  Its  production,  in  order  to  utilize 
waste  gas  in  north  Texas,  has  subsequently 
been  Increased  and  Is  now  actively  carried  on, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  sour  gas  produc- 
tion. The  sour  gas  (sulfur  gas)  Is  unfit  for 
fuel,  and  modern  conservation  practices  re- 
strict and  prohibit  the  use  of  sweet  gas,  except 
in  specific  Instances  and  under  exceptional 
restrictions. 

Secondary  oil  recovery:  In  order  to  secure 
additional  production  from  fields  which 
would  be  otherwise  abandoned,  certain  prac- 
tices have  been  adopted  and  are  known  as 
secondary  recovery  methods.    They  Include: 

(a)  Water  flooding  of  the  oil-producing 
horizon  to  effect  a  flushing  of  the  oil  from 
the  Interstitial  spaces  of  the  sand,  and 

(b)  Repressurlng  of  the  original  reservoir 
by  the  introduction  thereinto  of  natural  gas 
from  some  other  horizon. 

In  the  latter  case,  conservation  has  estab- 
lished certain  rules  and  regulations  which 
prohibit  the  Introduction  of  natural  gas  into 
a  reservoir  as  a  repressurlng  agent  until  the 
natural  gasoline  content  has  been  extracted 
from  such  gas. 

Bottom-hole  pressure  8urve3r8:  Experience 
has  shown  that  maintaining,  as  near  as  pos- 
sible, the  original  pressure  existing  In  a  res- 
ervoir results  In  maximum  efficient  recovery 
of  oil  and  operation  of  the  field,  and  the 
practice  of  making  lx)ttom-hole  pressure 
surveys  has  therefore  been  undertaken  by 
the  Commission  and  by  many  of  the  operat- 
ing companies.  Such  survejrs  make  it  pos- 
sible to  produce  the  field  at  the  most  effi- 
cient rate  to  secure  the  maximum  tiltimate 
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production  and  the  minimum  amount  of 
waste  due  to  water  encroachment  and  sub- 
sequent fioodlng  or  drowning  of  productive 
areas.  Failure  to  be  properly  Informed  of 
bottom-hole  pressure  data  may  result  In  the 
partial  or  complete  sealing  of  a  portion  of 
the  subsurface  strata  and  production  which 
might  be  expected  from  that  zone  or  area 
will  be  forever  lost.  Bottom-hole  pressures 
are  now  accorded  their  proper  position  In  the 
scheme  of  conservation  and  some  of  the  more 
Important  fields  in  Texas  are  now  prorated 
and  produced  on  the  data  from  these  sur- 
veys. The  most  notable  example  of  the  above 
is  the  east  Texas  field.  These  surve3r8  also 
assist  the  operators  to  maintain  the  proper 
pressure  In  the  reservoir  so  that  a  gas  cap  will 
not  be  formed  above  the  oil  from  gas  previ- 
ously In  solution  in  the  oil,  thereby  render- 
ing the- oil  more  viscous  and  less  free  to 
migrate  to  the  well  bore. 

Proration:  Proration  Is  the  apportioning 
of  the  market  demand  for  oil  among  the 
fields  of  the  State  In  an  equitable  manner 
and  In  accordance  with  sound  engineering 
principles  so  that  waste  due  to  excessive 
production  from  any  Individual  reservoir 
will  be  eliminated.  The  many  factors  which 
go  into  the  formula  for  the  ascertainment 
of  the  proper  proration  schedule  are: 

(a)  Acreage  or  size  of  drilling  units. 

(b)  Potential  productive  capacity  of  the 
well. 

(c)  Depth  of  the  producing  horizon. 

(d)  Gas-oil  ratio  of  the  well. 

(e)  Bottom-hole  production  or  bottom- 
hole  decline  curve  of  the  producing  stratum. 

(f)  Thickness  of  the  producing  oil  and/or 
gas  sand. 

(g)  Market  demand  for  the  type  of  oil 
produced. 

(h)  Location     of    fleld    with    respect    to 
transportation,  pipe-line  facilities,  etc. 
(1)  Foreign  markets. 

(J)  Type  and  quality  of  oil,  tocludlng, 
among  other  things,  the  octane  rating  of 
the  oil  so  produced. 

(k)  Method  of  production  of  well. 
(1)  Type  of  structure  on  which  such  pro- 
ductive wells  are  drilled,  1.  e..  wtoether  fault 
type,   normal   antlcltoal,   or   dome   type,  or 
salt  dome  type. 

(m)  Percentage  of  water  being  produced 
with  the  oil. 

The  proration  schedule,  as  now  developed 
by  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas  com- 
prises, in  their  engineering  features,  one  or 
more  of  the  factors  above  outlined. 

The  allowable  schedules  Issued  by  the  com- 
mission are  Issued  after  hearings  held  before 
the  commission,  at  which  data  are  presented 
as  to  physical  characteristics  and  conditions 
of  the  fields  and  market  demand  for  the  oil 
so  produced  from  the  various  fields.  Each 
and  every  operator,  whether  small  or  large, 
has  the  same  rights  prescribed  by  law  for  a 
hearing  to  determine  any  Inequity  In  the 
proration  schedule.  In  arriving  at  market 
demand  (which  Is  essentially  the  demand  at 
which  undue  storage  will  not  accumvQate), 
the  commission  considers  nominations  as 
filed  by  the  purchasers,  local  conditions  sur- 
rounding Inland  refineries,  reports  of  stocks 
of  oil  on  hand  and  estimates  of  the  United 
States  Bxireau  of  Mines. 

Cooperative  development:  Cooperative  de- 
velopment has  advanced  rapidly  within  the 
past  10  years,  under  the  guidance  and  re- 
strictions imposed  by  conservation  measures. 
As  Its  name  Implies,  It  Is  a  cooperation  by 
the  owners  In  a  field  or  a  localized  area  to 
so  space  and  produce  the  wells  as  to  secure 
the  maximum  recovery  with  a  minimum  of 
waste.  An  excellent  example  of  this  type  of 
operation  in  Texas  is  the  Van  Field. 

Development  of  cracking  process:  The 
greatest  conservation  accomplishment  In  the 
history  of  the  oil  Industry  has  resulted  from 
the  development  of  the  cracktog  process,  by 


which  the  average  gasoltoe  yield  of  a  barrel 
of  crude  oil  has  been  enormously  enhanced, 
resulting  not  only  In  much  greater  quantity 
yield,  but  also  an  Increase  In  power  and  mile- 
age In  excess  of  40  percent.  In  addition  many 
byproducts,  formerly  subject.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  to  waste  can  be  utilized  (as  Dr.  Egloff 
has  recently  explained)  for  the  manufacture 
of  defense  products  such  as  "butadiene  and 
styrene  for  synthetic  rubber,  toluene  for  TNT, 
ethylene,  ethyl  alcohol,  glycerine,  and  cyclo- 
propane for  mediclnals,  phenol  and  formal- 
dehyde for  plastics,  and  many  other  hydro- 
carbons of  wartime  value.  The  American 
petroleum  todustry  Is  able  not  only  to  supply 
abundant  quantities  for  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Britain  of  gasoline  of  all  grades, 
fuel  oil,  and  lubricants,  but  also  a  whole  line 
of  products  never  before  commercially  made 
In  quantity  from  petroleiun,  such  as  those 
listed." 

STTMMABT 

Four  years  ago  I  had  occasion,  to  a  public 
address,  to  summarize  the  accomplishments 
and  achievements  of  the  oil  Indxistry.  Such 
achievements  were  the  direct  result  of  the 
combined  effect  of  private  Initiative,  capital, 
and  direction,  supported  by  the  State  regula- 
tion of  conservation  practices.  Bear  In  mind 
that  these  observations  long  preceded  the 
advent  of  war  and  our  present  national-de- 
fense program.  I  still  adhere  to  those  con- 
clusions then  expressed  and  which  I  now 
repeat : 

First.  Private  capital,  individual  Initiative, 
and  free  competitive  enterprise  have  achieved 
the  highest  degree  of  development  in  explora- 
tion, exploitation,  and  in  the  advancement  of 
such  of  the  associated  sciences  Involved  In 
petroleum  technological  progress,  which  have 
resulted  In  cheaper  prices  to  the  consuming 
public  in  the  United  States. 

Second.  Helpful  functions  of  goverrunent 
(the  State  and  Federal  Governments  acting 
within  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres).  In  regtilatlon  and  In  aid  of  petro- 
leum Industrial  progress  are  recognized  in 
the  promotion  of  conservation.  In  the  pre- 
vention of  physical  and  economic  waste,  and 
In  the  scientific  ascertalimient  of  consump- 
tive demand. 

Third.  In  the  foreign  field,  associated  pri- 
vate enterprise  has  extended  the  field  of 
American  Industrial  power  and  prestige,  with 
substantial  benefits  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment, and  without  the  Involvement  of  the 
United  States  Government,  as  such. 

Fourth.  Government  control,  whether  ef- 
fectuated through  Government  monopoly, 
governmental  expropriation,  or  through  the 
nationalization  of  petrolevmi  and  other  nat- 
ural resources,  has  hampered,  obstructed,  and 
restricted  petroleum  Industrial  development 
as  compared  with  or  measured  by  the  achieve- 
ment of  private  capital,  private  Initiative, 
and  private  management. 

Fifth.  Foreign  exploration,  production,  and 
refining  of  |>etroleum  have  been  dependent, 
to  the  greatest  extent,  upon  the  advances 
made  by  the  petroleum  Indtistry  In  America 
In  production  and  refining  technology,  and 
In  the  improvements  made  In  the  art  of  oil 
finding  and  In  American  manufactxired 
equipment  and  supplies.  No  major  develop- 
ment has  resulted  from  purely  governmental 
activity  In  any  part  of  the  world,  and  no 
Government-controlled  branch  of  the  lnd\ifi- 
try  In  any  foreign  country  has  been  able  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  progress  made  In  the 
Industry  by  private  capital  and  enterprise. 

Sixth.  National  defense  and  national  wel- 
fare are  best  promoted  and  served  by  the 
extensive  and  efficient  development  of  pe- 
troleum (an  essential  and  indispensable 
weapon  of  national  defense)  through  the 
media  of  private  capital.  Initiative,  and  man- 
agement m  a  free  competitive  system,  sus- 
ceptible of  quick  mobUlzatlon  for  emergent 
national  service. 
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Monday.  March  31.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HERBERT  HOOVER  AT 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  MARCH  28,  1941 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  recent 
address  by  former  President  Hoover  as 
to  our  part  in  the  peace  which  will  fol- 
low the  present  war.  The  address  was 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Saturday,  March   29.   1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you.  and 
thcough  you  to  a  large  group  of  young  people, 
on  some  of  the  moral  and  sp.ritual  problems 
which  now  confront  our  country.  Any  dis- 
cussion of  ihem  In  the<=e  days  Involves  ques- 
tions of  V  ar  and  oi  the  peace  to  come.  And 
now  thoy  are  the  transcendent  problems 
before  youth. 

I  shall  therefore  discuss  for  a  few  moments 
some  of  the  moral,  spiritual  and  social  ques- 
tions that  dominate  modern  war  and  the 
making  of  peace. 

Today  we  are  pledged  to  give  Britain  the 
tools  of  war  and  our  full  economic  aid.  That 
Is  settled  and  done.  Our  national  duty  Is  to 
unite  in  making  a  good  Job  of  It,  and  to  do 
It  with  good  will. 

The  action  of  Congress  has.  however,  enor- 
mously changed  the  shape  of  things.  The  aid 
to  Britain  combined  with  our  own  prepared- 
ness program  forces  us  a  long  way  Into  a  war 
economy . 

Apart  from  these  steps,  our  Indignation  at 
gigantic  wrong  to  the  democracies,  the  repug- 
nance of  freemen  for  the  whole  totalitarian 
Ideology,  the  steady  Impact  of  foreign  propa- 
ganda, the  constant  agitation  of  a  minority 
of  our  own  citizens  for  all-out  war — all  press 
up  in  us  the  mental  and  spiritual  attitudes 
of  war. 

In  a  fog  of  emotions  and  appeals  we  ar« 
fast  driving  Into  the  psychosis  of  war. 

"THaxi  posmvi  appointments" 

Whether  we  take  the  final  fateful  step  or 
not,  we  have  already  made  three  positive 
a-  -rilntments  with  destiny. 

One  Is  that  we  will  sit  at  the  world  s  peace 
table.  Another  Is  that  we  face  the  problems 
of  war  emotions  and  war  psychosis  The 
other  Is  that  we  shall  meet  the  financial,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  aftermath  of  a  war. 

America  yearns  for  peace  to  the  world  The 
freedom  of  men  comes  only  in  peace.  It 
diminishes  In  war.  The  abolition  of  poverty 
and  want  comes  only  In  peace.  Poverty  and 
want  Increase  in  war. 

Yet  the  world  does  not  know,  and  we  do 
not  know,  how  world  peace  can  be  made  and 
maintained.  The  world  does  not  know,  and 
we  do  not  know,  how  in  the  face  of  steady 
world  Impoverishment  we  are  to  abolish  want. 

We  do  net  see  our  way.  Today,  over  these 
questions,  we  are  frustrated,  confused,  un- 
happy, and  fearful. 
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Our  unity  of  Idea*  extend  only  to  a  resolve 
to  defend  ourselvea  and  a  fervid  wish  that 
the  stniggUng  democracies  shall  win. 

My  pxirposc  here  Is  not  to  offer  you  a  pana- 
cea for  these  confusions  and  problems.  I  wish 
to  stimulate  your  thinking.  For  now  Is  the 
time  to  think  hard  and  think  fast.  We  can- 
not wait  until  the  appointments  with  destiny 
are  upon  us. 

KZFCSIZNCX  or  WOKLO  WAS 

We  Joined  in  an  exactly  parallel  war  25 
years  ago  for  the  same  purposes  and  imder 
the  same  lmpul£es.  Even  with  victory,  we 
failed  to  get  either  military,  economic,  or 
spiritual  peace. 

The  failures  of  the  last  war  to  achieve 
peace  root  not  only  at  Versailles  but  also  In 
the  forces  generated  In  the  war  itself.  They 
rooted  deeper  than  that.  They  rooted  in 
age-old  hates  and  in  the  fires  of  Imperialism. 
But  we  can  get  some  light  and  some  guid- 
ance from  the  experience  and  failures  of  that 
war  and  that  peacemaking. 

It  la  over  23  years  since  that  World  War 
ended.  The  youth  of  America  today  does 
not  know  of  that  war  from  its  own  experi- 
ences. 

I  am  perhaps  one  of  the  few  living  Ameri- 
cana who  had  fxill  opportunity  from  high 
places  to  see  intimately  the  moving  tragedy 
of  the  last  World  War. 

I  saw  it  from  Its  beginnings  In  1914  all  the 
way  down  throvigh  the  long  years  which  have 
not  yet  ended.  I  saw  it  not  only  In  Its  visible 
ghastllneas  but  I  lived  with  the  Invisible 
forces  which  moved  in  its  caiises  and  its  con- 
sequences. 

My  country  and  foreign  countries  have 
honored  me  greatly  over  these  years.  There 
is  nothing  more  In  ofQce  or  honor  that  the 
world  could  give  to  me.  I  can  therefore  add 
objectively  to  those  experiences.  I  favored 
our  entry  Into  the  last  war  so  that  I  speak 
M  neither  a  pacifist  nor  a  militarist  but 
rather  as  an  analyst. 

If  we  would  see  what  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual forces  are  that  we  have  to  meet,  we  must 
consider  the  nature  of  total  war. 
""^-The  World  War  was  the  first  total  war 
of  modem  history.  It  was  the  first  great 
war  after  the  mechanical  age.  Prior  to  that 
tlnw  wars  were  more  nearly  contests  be- 
tween armies  and  navies. 

Civilian  life  proceeded  with  little  Inter- 
ruption except  near  the  actual  scene  of  bat- 
tle. The  armed  men  represented  a  small 
part  of  the  whole  population.  Their  equip- 
ment was  comparatively  simple.  Its  prep- 
aration involved  the  energies  of  only  a  small 
part  of  Industry. 

The   last   world   war   was   the    first   time 

that  the  cconplete  energy  of  the  whole  civil 

population  on  both  sides  was  mobilized  to 

fight   and  provide   materials.     It  was   total 

~  war. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  difference  of 
total  war  from  the  old  wars  was  that  for- 
merly armed  men  fought  only  against  armed 
men.  There  were  certain  chivalries  and 
sportsmanships.  There  was  a  real  desire  to 
keep  women,  children,  and  noncombatant 
men  apart  from  its  shocks. 

In  total  war  the  basis  has  shifted  In  large 
measure  from  war  between  armed  men  to 
war  by  armed  men  upon  civilians. 

In  the  last  war  for  the  first  time  system- 
atic and  organled  terrorlzatlon  and  killing 
of  civilians  became  a  part  of  this  strategy. 
Cities,  villages,  and  homes  were  ruthlessly 
bvu'ned.  Unarmed  seamen  and  innocent 
passengers  were  drowned  without  a  chance. 
Fire  and  explosives  were  rained  on  women 
and  children  from  the  skies. 

Three  times  a  day  among  300.000,000  people 
wherever  a  family  gathered  to  eat  they  had 
leas  because  of  the  enemy.  Nowhere  in 
Europe  were  people  free  of  fear  for  their  lives 
on  land  or  sea. 

BMOnONS    OF    THZ    CTVILIAMS 

In  the  course  of  that  total  war  there  de- 
V«.'on«><i  in  the  civil  population  on  both  sides 


three  fierce  and  total  emotions.  These  were 
hate,  intolerance,  and  a  spirit  of  exalting 
crusade. 

From  the  sufferings  of  civilians  blazed  first 
indignation  and  finally  a  fanatic  hate.  It 
enveloped  the  minds  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child. 

And  this  hate  was  not  directed  solely  to 
leaders  of  nations;  it  was  poured  upon  every 
individual  of  the  enemy  nation.  Soldiers 
fighting  on  the  front  held  far  less  hate  than 
civilians  at  home. 

The  second  of  these  emotions  from  that 
total  war  was  total  Intolerance.  National 
unity  was  essential  in  the  face  of  total  na- 
tional danger.  But  impatience  at  discussion 
rose  rapidly  to  rabid  intolerance. 

In  the  democracies  part  of  that  Intolerance 
ran  quickly  to  the  suppression  of  free  speech 
and  free  press.  The  democratic  governments 
had  no  need  to  impose  restraints  on  free 
expression. 

The  crowd  howled  down  the  most  objective 
statement,  the  most  constructive  criticism. 
They  denounced  it  as  the  paid  voice  of  the 
enemy  And  Intolerance  went  further.  It 
persecuted  Inoffensive  citizens. 

The  third  great  emotion  of  that  war  was 
a  crusade  of  ideologies,  of  philosophies,  of 
government,  and  of  life. 

The  ideology  of  Germany  was  much  the 
same  pattern  as  the  one  now  in  xise.  It  was 
not  so  well  perfected  in  phrases  and  method 
as  this  one.  But  they  used  most  of  the 
slogans  we  now  hear. 

On  our  side  we  went  to  war  to  defeat 
"might  makes  right"  and  "the  enslavement 
of  the  individual  to  the  state."  We  said  we 
would  make  the  "world  safe  for  democracy." 
It  was  to  be  "a  war  to  end  war." 

We  said  the  end  of  war  was  that  enemy 
nations  mtist  change  their  way  of  life  to 
freedom  and  democracy  and  peace.  The 
most  sublime  passions  of  our  people  were 
summoned  In  action  and  sacrifice  for  this 
purpose. 

OPERATION  or  PROPAGANDA 

All  these  emotions  were  stirred  on  both 
sides  of  the  conflict  by  the  total  pwwer  of 
government.  That  total  war  gave  birth  to 
governmentally  organized  propaganda.  The 
hates  of  the  people,  their  courage,  and  their 
aspirations  co\ild  not  be  allowed  to  lag  in 
the  face  of  reverses  and  siiffering. 

The  atrocities  and  total  wickedness  of  the 
enemy  had  to  be  constantly  Illustrated.  All 
governments,  including  our  own,  engaged 
in  it. 

The  heads  of  those  bureaus  in  most  gov- 
ernments have  written  their  confessions 
with  pride  in  the  lies  they  invented.  Every 
government  justified  to  Itself  that  total 
emotion  is  essential  to  win  total  war. 

To  show  how  deeply  these  total  emotions 
dominate  total  war,  I  may  recall  that  after 
this  had  gone  on  for  over  2  years  in  the 
last  war  President  Wilson  endeavored  to 
bring  about  a  negotiated  peace. 

His  representatives  sought  my  views  on 
its  practicality.  I  felt  that  hope  of  nego- 
tiated peace  was  futile.  The  civilians  on 
both  sides  cried  out  in  hate  and  suffering  for 
vengeance  and  crushing  victory. 

I  advised  that  no  statesman  or  leader 
dared  propose  the  necessary  compromises 
which  must  be  the  basis  of  negotiated  peace. 
And  this  proved  to  be  the  case. 

And.  incidentally.  I  may  observe  another 
effect  of  these  impelling  emotions  in  total 
war  between  nations  of  large  resources. 
Such  war  can  apparently  end  only  by  ex- 
haustion or  revolution  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  And  the  victor  in  this  race  of  ex- 
haustion is  only  one  lap  behind  the  van- 
quished. 

Once  total  war  is  yAroA  it  apparently  can 
have  no  intermediate  stops. 

IMPOSING   or   CONTROLS 

There  are  economic  necessities  In  total  war 
that  create  vast  social  aftermaths.  The 
World  War  of  25  years  ago  was  the  first  time 
the  freedoms  of  business,  labor,  and  agri- 


culture were  suspended.  Industry  had  to 
be  expanded  to  meet  war  production.  It  had 
to  be  constricted  in  its  service  to  civilian 
living. 

To  direct  these  activities  dictatorial  au- 
thority had  to  be  lodged  in  the  government. 
In  the  democracies  we  used  soft  phrases  to 
cover  these  coercions.  We  talked  of  co- 
operation, voluntary  action,  but  underneath 
we  had  to  show  "or  else."  The  Government 
Increased  production  both  by  going  into 
business  itself  and  by  government  dictation 
to  private  owners  as  to  what  they  must  do. 

Whatever  the  fine  phrases  were  in  which 
we  wrapped  these  actions,  the  cold  fact  was 
that  government  In  business  was  socialism, 
and  government  dictation  to  private  owners 
was  fascism. 

The  word  fascism  had  not  then  been  In- 
vented. The  freedom  of  labor  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  farmer  were  driven  a  long  way 
down  that  blind  alley.  Where  people  at- 
tempted to  stand  on  their  so-called  rights, 
propaganda,  intolerances,  and  penalties  of 
law  were  directed  to  drive  them  to  cover. 
Taxes  which  expropriated  savings,  pressure 
loans  and  inflation  were  necessary.  All  that 
is  the  method  of  fascism. 

Is  it  to  be  the  tragic  Jeopardy  of  de- 
mocracy that  if  it  would  go  to  war  it  must 
adopt  the  very  systems  which  we  abhor? 

DETEAT    or    PEACE    HOPES 

One  of  the  emotional  and  Intellectual  cur- 
rents of  the  last  total  war  was  the  hope  for 
peace  that  would  make  total  war  impossible 
again.  The  people  of  the  democracies  wanted 
armies  and  navies  reduced  if  not  abolished. 
They  were  resolute  that  some  method  must  be 
found  for  justice  between  nations. 

A  thousand  lde!>s  came  forth.  But  there 
was  no  adequate  discussion  of  how  these 
Ideals  could  be  attained.  The  common  ex- 
pression was  victory  first.  We  had  a  dally 
reiteration  of  our  high  alms.  Indeed,  within 
them  was  the  hope  of  a  better  world. 

With  all  these  ideas  and  these  emotions  we 
went  to  the  peace  table.  The  American  peo- 
ple at  large  were  totally  unprepared  for  the 
problems  of  peace-making.  And  hate  sat 
at  that  table.  Statesmen  were  not  free 
agents.  The  victorious  peoples  demanded 
revenge  and  reparations  for  their  wrongs 
and  sufferings. 

The  men  who  represented  England  and 
France  at  that  conference  had  Just  been 
elected  on  the  slogans  of  "Hang  the  Kaiser," 
"Pay  every  farthing,"  "Revenge,"  "Reduce 
them  to  impotence  forever." 

The  Allied  leaders  were  consciously  or 
unconsciously  dominated  by  the  bitterness 
of  their  people.  They  had  to  get  their 
treaties  approved  at  home. 

Reason  could  not  be  restored  in  the  face 
of  total  emotion  and  total  suffering.  And 
although  our  American  svifferings  were  far 
less  than  the  others,  yet  we  were  slow  to 
demobilize  our  war  hates. 

HATX    OUTLASTING    VICIOHT 

I  recollect  having  had  the  temerity  a  few 
days  after  the  surrender  of  the  Germans 
at  the  armistice  to  say  we  must  at  once 
take  down  the  food  blockade  on  their 
women  and  children. 

You  would  perhaps  be  svuprlsed  if  you 
read  the  xuiiversal  condemnation  I  received, 
not  only  in  the  Allied  covmtrles,  but  in 
America.  They  demanded  more  starvation 
after  the  war  was  over.  Starvation  is  the 
mother  of  generations  of  hate. 

Also  remember  Sherman's  march  to  the 
sea.  It  has  bred  hate  in  our  own  Southern 
States  for  80  years. 

From  all  this  the  lesson  is  that  hate,  once 
aroused  by  the  suffering  of  civil  populations, 
outlasts  even  victory. 

After  the  last  total  war  the  consequence 
was  a  treaty  which  in  part  sowed  the  drag- 
on's teeth  of  the  present  war.  President 
Wilson  and  his  men  sought  valiantly  to 
moderate  it.  The  world  hoped  for  a  while 
that  through  the  high-minded  formula  of 
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the  League  of  Nations  the  failures  of  the 
peace  could  be  remedied  when  hates  died. 
But  the  hates  and  fears  lived  on. 

"^     COLLAPSE  OF  THE  VANQtTISHED 

Then  came  the  aftermaths  of  that  total 
war. 

Experience  proved  that  liberty,  freedom, 
and  democracy  could  not  be  Imposed  on 
nations  by  battle.  All  over  Eiuope  nations 
did  come  to  the  mourners'  bench  and  ap- 
peared to  be  converted,  but  soon  were  back- 
sliders. 

Indeed,  it  was  proved  that  intellectual 
ideas  rooted  In  a  thousand  years  of  racial 
history  cannot  be  uprooted  with  a  machine 
gun. 

Every  nation  was  impoverished.  There 
were  millions  of  maimed  and  orphaned. 
Millions  of  homes  and  tons  of  ships  were 
destroyed. 

War  production  had  to  cease,  industry  was 
dislocated,  millions  of  men  had  to  be  de- 
mobilized. Unemployment  and  Its  thousands 
of  miseries  were  inevitable. 

The  victorious  governments  which  had 
some  financial  strength  left  carried  through 
these  burdens. 

The  vanquis*^  ed  governments  could  not  do 
BO.  Their  unemployment,  starvation,  and  a 
thousand  miseries  bred  revolution.  They 
staved  off  the  day  of  economic  retribution  for 
a  few  years  by  financial  legerdemain. 

But  finally  the  former  '■nemy  countries  col- 
japsed  and  dragged  even  the  victors  into 
bitter  depression.  In  the  defeated  nations 
the  people  in  renewed  misery  demanded  the 
existing  system  be  turned  out,  whatever  it 
was. 

In  those  countries  the  man  on  the  soap  box 
had  the  solution  of  all  ills.  His  phrases  con- 
tained only  one  idea  in  many  formulas— to 
take  away  from  those  who  still  had  some- 
thing. And  in  the  chaos  of  agony  came  the 
man  on  horseback.  The  ^treadmill  of  the 
world  started  all  over  again. 

"GOVERNMENT  IN  BUSINESS" 

And  at  home  It  was  a  difficult  task  for  the 
democracies  to  demobilize  their  wartime 
regimes.  We  had  given  no  thought,  had  no 
plans  for  the  moral  and  economic  demobiliza- 
tion or  the  unemployment  and  financial 
aftermaths.  We  had  no  plan,  no  solution. 
It  is  easier  to  regiment  a  people  than  to  un- 
reglment  them.  Great  vested  interests  and 
vested  habits  were  created  which  pressed  for 
perpetuity. 

Millions  held  Government  jobs.  The 
thousands  of  people  in  authority  were  re- 
luctant to  give  up  power.  Factories  had 
thrived  on  Government  orders.  Farmers 
liked  the  Government  prices.  It  was  only 
the  resolution  of  President  Wilson  and  the 
men  immediately  around  him  who  forced 
what  we  now  call  fascism  to  retreat. 

Nevertheless  our  Government  remained  In 
many  kinds  of  business.  And  of  more  vital 
Importance,  the  Ideas  of  war  fascism  re- 
mained. 

When  In  later  years  confronted  with  dif- 
ficulties, the  people  demanded  that  the  Gov- 
ernment resume  these  war  methods.  We 
saw  many  of  them  reappear  in  soft  phrases 
to  make  them  look  like  democracy. 

All  this  is  but  a  bare  skeleton  of  the  last 
total  war.  It  takes  no  account  of  the  mil- 
lions who  died. 

In  the  present  war  pressure  of  starvation 
and  air  attack  are  far  more  diabolic  than 
last  time.  Compassion  is  far  weaker  than 
even  last  time. 

FACING  THE  NEXT  PEACE  TABLE 

Today,  whether  America  Joins  in  all-out 
war  or  not,  we  are  faced  with  the  same 
gigantic   problems. 

The  great  sacrifices  which  America  will 
make  are  motivated  by  the  hope  of  real  and 
permanent  peace.  ^ 


And  I  urge  upon  youth  that  you  study 
again  these  experiences  for  the  light  which 
they  give  upon  our  course  for  the  future. 

We  will  sit  again  at  that  peace  table  when- 
ever it  comes  about.  Hate  will  again  also  sit 
at  the  peace  table. 

The  ghastly  failures  In  peacemaking  and 
in  economic  life  after  the  last  total  war  may 
be  excused  on  the  ground  that  those  who 
led  the  world  were  groping  in  the  dark  with- 
out the  lamp  of  experience.  We  have  had 
that  experience.  And  these  failures  rise  now 
with  great  questions  that  must  be  answered. 

And  in  the  study  of  these  questions,  let 
me  suggest  you  examine  the  causes  of  fail- 
ure of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  You  will  find 
that  a  large  part  of  them  were  failure  to 
allay  hate,  failure  of  economic  peace,  failure 
to  give  opportunity  of  proper  elbow  room, 
and  of  growth  to  the  aspirations  of  peoples. 
It  failed  to  secure  disarmament  and  to  pre- 
vent world  infiation  and  bankruptcy. 

Peace  must  come  from  the  prosperity  and 
the  hearts  of  men.  It  cannot  be  held  for  long 
by  machine  guns. 

TESTS    OF    A    WORLD    ROLE 

The  immediate  questions  which  arise  are 
these : 

Are  we  giving  aid  simply  to  assure  the 
Independence  of  Britain  and  the  others  who 
are  fighting  against  aggression?  Or  are  we 
extending  our  view  to  remaking  the  world? 

How  are  we  going  to  hold  down  destructive 
hate  that  makes  constructive  peace  so  diffi- 
cult? 

How  are  we  to  keep  aligh  compassion  for 
the  injured  and  starving? 

How  are  we  going  to  settle  the  relations  of 
the  20  races  in  Europe? 

How  are  we  going  to  secure  that  liberty 
and  freedom  and  democracy  be  accepted  by 
those  races  whose  whole  racial  instincts  rebel 
against  it?    Are  we  going  to  police  the  world? 

How  are  we  going  to  save  a  world  ravaged 
by  famine  and  pestilence? 

How  are  we  going  to  restore  economic  pros- 
perity to  an  impoverished  world? 

How  are  we  going  to  assure  the  proper 
elbow  room  for  growing  people? 

How  are  we  going  to  find  refuge  for  the 
oppressed? 

FUTURE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

And  here  in  America — 

How  are  we  going  to  hold  down  intolerance 
during  this  period  which  makes  free  speech 
and  free  press  impotent  to  correct  wrong  and 
to  develop  constructive  debate? 

With  far  more  difficulties  than  last  time, 
how  are  we  going  to  demobilize  cur  war 
socialism  and  fascism  in  America  and  restore 
freedom  again  to  men? 

With  far  more  exhausted  resources  than 
last  time,  how  are  we  going  to  provide  for 
our  own  employment  and  economic  recovery 
after  this  war? 

In  fact,  how  are  we  going  to  make  a  peace 
that  will  be  a  permanent  peace? 

These  questions  must  be  answered.  Some 
of  them  need  answers  today  The  others  can- 
not be  dismissed  on  the  ground  they  must 
await  the  outcome  of  the  war.  There  will 
be  no  time  then. 

The  answers  are  vital  to  the  moral,  spirit- 
ual, and  economic  welfare  of  our  youth. 
They  will  determine  your  whole  lives.  And 
to  that  end  American  youth  should  begin 
to  think  now.  for  It  Is  you  who  are  Involved. 

WHAT  AMERICA    MIGHT  DO 

We  cannot  expect  the  British  people  In 
their  desperation  to  devote  much  thought  to 

these  ends. 

America,  however,  today  stands  a  certain 
distance  apart  from  that  scene.  We  do  not 
have  the  distraction,  suffering,  and  the  en- 
grossment closer  to  the  battlefields. 

I  am  one  who  prays  with  all  my  being  that 
America's  sons  should  not  be  sent  to  thU 


war.  If  God  grants  that  we  become  no  more 
deeply  Involved  than  we  are  tcday  we  may  be 
able  to  bring  a  more  constructive  and  warn- 
ing voice  to  the  peace  uble. 

If  our  moral  reservoirs  are  not  drained  by 
the  full  passions  of  war  we  may  bring  sanity 
and  compassion.  If  our  economic  resource^ 
are  still  partly  Intact,  we  may  be  able  to 
contribute  something  to  restore  another  and 
better   world. 

If  our  faith  in  democracy  is  held  high  amid 
the  storms  of  war  economy  we  may  yet  keep 
the  lamp  of  lilierty  alight. 

Whether  the  fates  determine  that  we  step 
fully  into  this  war  or  not.  these  same  ques- 
tions must  be  answered.  I  bid  you  to  think 
and  think  fast.  For  our  common  purpose 
must  \x  that  our  country  moves  in  the  moral, 
the  spiritual,  and  the  social  paths  that  will 
keep  it  unimpaired  in  its  freedoms,  its  Chrls- 
tion  ideals,  powerful  and  impregnable. 


Likelihood  of  United  States  Enterinf 
European  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  March  31.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  GEN.  HUGH  8    JOHNSON 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
timely  article  by  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson, 
appearing  in  his  column  entitled  "One 
Man's  Opinion."  published  dally  In  the 
columns  of  the  Daily  News  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Dally  News] 

~     ONI    man's    OPINION 

(By  Hugh  S  Johnson) 

Despite  all  that  has  happened  to  push  this 
country  closer  to  war,  the  most  recent  pells 
of  public  opinion,  for  whatever  they  are 
worth,  show  little  if  any  Increase  in  the 
willingness  of  our  people  to  go  to  war.  The 
percentage  Is  stUl  83  to  85  percent  opposed, 
which  Is  about  what  It  has  been  for  a  year. 

Yet  a  similar  poll  among  Washington  cor- 
respondents, policy-making  Federal  officials, 
and  certainly  among  Army  and  Navy  officials 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  most  observers,  show 
a  majority  opinion  in  at  least  that  percenUge 
that  we  will  be  in  the  shooting  front  of  this 
war  before  the  summer  is  out  and  perhaps 
much  sooner. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  situation,  prob- 
ably without  precedent.  It  has  been  almost 
an  axiom  In  the  past  that  you  can't  take  a 
democracy  Into  a  war  against  the  wUl  of  large 
segments  of  lu  people  or  that.  If  It  could  be 
done,  it  ought  not  to  be  done  because  of  the 
weakness  of  disunity.  This  principle  seems 
to  have  little  bearing  today.  The  saying  U: 
"Oh  theyll  come  along.  They  did  in  1917 
when  the  country  had  Just  voted  for  WUson 
because  he  kept  us  out  of  war  and  when,  at 
the  t>eginning  certainly  half  of  the  people 
didn't  want  war." 
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That  l8  alio  a  good  guesa,  although  It  Is 
nothing  more  than  a  guess.  But  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  shown  more  ability  to  direct  popular 
opinion  than  any  leader  we  ever  had.  and 
the  past  and  probable  future  sequence  of 
events  has  all  led  or  points  in  the  direction 

of  war. 

There  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  the 
present  Presidential  vacation  Is  to  take  de- 
cisions and  place  action  in  quiet  surround- 
ings for  the  crisis  In  world  affairs  that  cer- 
Ulnly  lies  not  more  than  60  days  ahead — the 
tightening  blockade  of  Britain  and  the  pos- 
sible assault  across  the  Channel.  Hitler's  de- 
cision about  the  Balkans.  Japan's  decision  In 
the  Pacific,  and  Russia  as  to  T\irkey  and  the 
Dardanelles. 

In  the  question  of  ocean  convoys  by  o\ir 
Navy  of  American-financed  aid  to  Britain  lies 
the  sxirest.  swiftest  path  toward  war  for  us. 
The  logic  at  the  convoy  proposal  Is  hard  to 
beat.  This  vast  armament  in  our  hands  Is 
valuable  for  our  own  defense.  In  British 
hands  it  aids  In  our  defense.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  AtlanUc  it  aids  nobody  but  the  Nazis. 
Are  we  spending  billions  for  Hitler  to  sink? 

It  is  true  that  It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
much  he  can  sink  without  our  intervention. 
But  If  he  is  even  reasonably  successful,  what 
do  we  do?  Some  advocates  of  convoys  say: 
"Oh,  we  don't  need  to  go  to  war  over  the 
sinking  of  a  few  escort  vessels  any  more  than 
we  went  to  war  when  the  Japs  destroyed  the 
U.  8.  S.  Panay"  There  isn't  much  In  that. 
The  Japs  claimed  that  was  an  accident  and 
indemnified  the  loss.  If  the  Germans  fire  on 
our  flag,  sink  any  part  of  our  Navy  and  kill 
our  sailors,  it  wont  be  an  accident  and  can't 
be  disavowed.  That  overwhelming  majority 
against  war  will  begin  to  fade  out. 

Even  If  It  doesn't,  there  is  another  un- 
avoidable angle  If  we  attempt  to  crash  the 
blockade  by  sinking  German  naval  ships  or 
aircraft.  Germany  can't  ignore  that  any  more 
than  we  could.  She  woxild  almost  certainly 
have  to  declare  war  on  us — and  then  the  85 
percent  would  vanish  We  would  be  fighting 
a  defensive  war  and  opposition  would  be 
treason. 

No.  we  were  In  every  aspect  of  the  war 
except  the  shooting  part  when  the  lend-lease 
bUl  was  enacted  in  the  form  In  which  It 
passed.  The  next  and  last  step  into  bloody 
war  is  Inevitable.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
timing  and  arranging  the  developing  drama 
to  get  the  maximum  of  popular  support. 


Letters  About  Strikes 
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or 


HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  31.  1941 


Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday I  received  the  following  letter  from 
one  of  the  good  citizens  of  my  district: 

Dear  Mr.  GoesKTT:  My  son.  age  36.  was 
drafted  from  a  $200  per  month  Job  Into  the 
Army  at  $21  per  month.  Not  one  word  did  he 
say.  nor  did  his  father  and  mother  do  one 
thing  other  than  encotirage  him  on  Into  the 
■elective  draft. 

We  at  home  get  mighty  sick  of  these  strikes 
and  hope  you  back  the  proper  authorities  100 
percent  m  either  seeing  that  these  fellows  get 
back  to  work  or  put  them  on  the  selective 
draft  Jtist  as  you  did  the  boys  for  the  Army. 
Gratefully  yours. 

J.  FxxD  Ratzos. 


This  letter  is  typical  of  many  others  I 
am  receiving  from  some  of  the  best  citi- 
zens in  the  United  States.    In  some  in- 
stances they  may  improperly  condemn 
labor,  but  they  know  somebody  Is  at  fault. 
On  last  Saturday  also  I  got  another  let- 
ter that  meant  much  to  me.    It  was  from 
a  kid  brother  of  mine.    Being  the  son  of 
a  small  southern  farmer,  Private  Ralph 
Gossett  had  to  work  his  way  through  col- 
lege.   Finishing  this,  he  had  just  worked 
himself  up  to  a  fairly  good  job  when  his 
country  called.     He  is  now  serving  his 
Uncle  Sam  at  $21  per  month.   These  boys 
will  soon  number  a  million.    Mentally, 
physically,  and  spiritually  they  are  the 
cream  of  American  youth.    They  have  a 
right  to  demand  a  square  deal  from  labor, 
industry,  Government,  and  all  of  the  in- 
dividuals and  groups  of  individuals  in 
this  country.    This  matter  of  peace,  se- 
curity, and  democracy  is  a  serious  busi- 
ness with  them,  and  they  expect  it  to  be 
so  with  all  others. 


Power  of  the  President  To  Employ  the 
Navy  To  Convoy  Vessels  in  Time  of 
Peace 
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HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  March  31,  1941 


MEMORANDUM      PREPARED      FOR      HON. 
ROBERT  A.  TAFT,  OF  OHIO 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  memo- 
randum which  I  have  had  prepared  con- 
cerning the  power  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  when  the  United  States 
is  at  peace,  to  employ  the  Navy  to  con- 
voy vessels  bound  to  a  belligerent. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  able  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  just  presented  for 
printing  in  the  Record  what  he  described 
as  a  memorandum,  or  a  legal  opinion, 
covering  the  President's  peacetime  right 
to  employ  the  Navy  to  convoy  vessels 
bound  to  a  belligerent.  I  should  like  to 
inquire  from  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
what  the  general  conclusion  of  his  legal 
memorandum  is  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  general  conclusion  is 
that  in  time  of  peace  the  President  has 
no  power  to  convoy  merchant  ships  if 
the  practically  necessary  result  of  such 
convoying  is  war.  Such  action  then  be- 
comes an  infringement  on  the  power  of 
Congress  to  declare  or  not  declare  war: 
and  when  pressed  to  that  extent  there 
is  no  legal  right.  Substantially  the  same 
argument  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  with  regard  to  sending  troops  to 
Europe.  The  President  may  be  able  to 
I  order  the  Army  or  Navy  anywhere  in 


the  world;  but  he  certainly  has  no  au- 
thority to  order  them  to  land  in  Ger- 
many and  attack  Germans,  because  that 
would  be  war.  and  in  violation  of  the 
rights  of  Congress.  The  conclusion 
reached  as  to  convoying,  when  It 
amounts  to  an  act  of  war,  is  the  same 
in  this  memorandum. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Who  is  the  author 
of  the  memorandum  which  the  Senator 
is  submitting? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Legal  assistants  of  mine. 
I  had  the  opinion  prepared.  I  did  not 
prepare  it  myself.    I  had  assistance. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Memorandum  Concerning  the  Power  of  thb 

President  of  the   United   States,   When 

THE  United  States  Is  at  Peace,  to  Employ 

THE  Navt  To  Convot  Vessels  Bound  to  a 

Belligerent 

It  is  contemplated  that  under  the  Lease 
Lend  Act  the  President  may  use  the  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  to  convoy  vessels 
carrying  so-called  defense  articles  to  Great 
Britain. 

There  Is  a  t3rpe  of  neutral  convoy  recog- 
nized in  International  law.  The  purpose  of 
such  convoy  Is  to  avoid  the  exercise  of  the 
belligerent  right  to  visit  and  search  neutral 
vessels  to  ascertain  whether  their  cargo  con- 
sists of  contraband  destined  for  the  opposing 
belligerent's  port.  In  such  a  convoy  the 
belligerent  vessel  accepts  the  word  cf  the 
commander  of  the  convoy  that  the  vessels  do 
not  carry  contraband  bound  for  the  enemy's 
ports.  (See  2  Hyde,  International  Law 
[19221.  sec.  734;  United  States  Naval  Instruc- 
tions Governing  Maritime  Warfare  of  June 
30,  1917,  Nca.  51-53;  see  also  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce and  Navigation  Between  the  United 
States  and  Italy  of  1871.  art.  XIX;  1  Malloy's 
Treaties  975.) 

It  might  well  be  within  the  power  of  the 
President  to  use  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States  in  such  a  convoy  service.  It  would 
promote  legitimate  trade,  and  assuming  that 
the  belligerent  powers  recognized  the  right 
of  neutral  convoy,  there  would  be  little  risk 
of  becoming  Involved  in  a  situation  where 
there  would  be  danger  of  active  hostilities. 

However,  this  tjrpe  of  convoy  would  not 
be  usable  for  the  delivery  to  a  belligerent 
of  war  materials.  The  purpose  of  the  con- 
templated convoy  would  be  to  prevent  the 
Interception  or  destruction  of  the  war  ma- 
terials by  the  armed  forces  of  the  Axis 
Powers.  Such  conduct  would,  of  course,  be 
imneutral  and  "illegal"  from  the  viewpoint 
of  international  law  (2  Hyde.  Int.  Law,  sec 
848 ) .  Any  objection  to  such  convoy,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  based  upon  the  ground  that 
it  is  unneutral  or  illegal  in  such  a  sense. 
If  the  lease-lend  bill  be  passed,  it  Is  the 
established  policy  of  the  United  States  de- 
clared through  Congress  to  be  unneutral. 
The  sale  of  munitions  to  a  belligerent  by  a 
neutral  government  la  equally  objectionable 
from  the  standpoint  of  international  law 
(Hyde,  supra).  The  vice  is  that  embarking 
upon  the  suggested  course  would  Inevitably 
involve  actual  hostilities.  It  would  be  the 
purpose  of  the  convoying  vessels  to  prevent 
the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  vessels 
carrying  munitions  to  Great  Britain.  To 
achieve  such  purpose  the  convoying  vessels 
would  necessarUy  have  to  stani  ready  to  op- 
pose the  Axis  Powers  by  use  of  their  arma- 
ments. (It  is  possible  that  the  Navy  of  the 
United   States   would    be   instructed    to   ac- 
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company  vessels  bearing  munitions  to  Great 
Britain,  merely  to  stanl  by  as  long  as 
the  Axis  Powers  acted  lu  accordance  with 
International  law  In  their  exercise  of  bel- 
ligerent rights.  Since  the  views  of  interna- 
tional law  taken  by  the  United  States 
would,  without  any  doub!,,  vary  considerably 
from  those  of  the  Axis  Powers,  armed  con- 
flict would  again  be  the  necessary  result.) 
The  action  Itself  constitutes  a  state  of 
war,  perhaps  limited  in  scope  but  never- 
theless real.  In  all  probability  it  would 
lead  to  more  extensive  combat. 

In  Bas  V.  Tingy  (4  Dall.  37)  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  considered  at 
length  the  relations  between  France  and 
the  United  States  in  the  period  between 
1798  and  1801.  The  trouble  was  cau.*.ed 
by  interference  by  French  armed  vessels 
with  our  commerce  on  the  high  seas.  By 
numerous  acts  passed  :n  1798,  1799,  and 
1800  Congress  had  stop;jed  all  commercial 
Intercourse  with  France,  had  abrogated  the 
treaties  with  France,  had  authorized  mer- 
chant vessels  to  resist  French  search,  had 
raised  a  navy  and  commissioned  privateers, 
and  had  Instructed  such  ships  to  attack 
the  armed  ships  of  France  on  the  high  seas, 
to  capture  them.  If  pos.sible,  and  to  recap- 
ture vessels  found  in  their  possession.  Of 
this  state  of  affairs  Mr.  Justice  Washington 
said  (p.  40-41) : 

"It  may,  I  believe,  be  safely  laid  down, 
that  every  contention  by  force  between  two 
nations,  in  external  matters,  under  the 
authority  of  their  respective  governments.  Is 
not  only  war.  but  public  war.  If  it  be 
declared  in  form.  It  Is  called  solemn,  and 
is  of  the  perfect  kind;  because  one  whole 
nation  Is  at  war  with  another  whole  nation; 
and  all  the  members  ol  the  nation  <iecl.\r- 
Ing  war  are  authorized  to  commit  hostllUics 
against  all  the  members  of  the  other,  In 
every  place,  and  under  every  circumstance. 
In  such  a  war  all  the  members  act  under 
a  general  authority,  and  all  the  rights  and 
consequences  of  war  attach  to  their  con- 
dition. 

"But  hostilities  may  BUhslst  between  two 
nations,  more  confined  in  its  nature  and 
extent;  being  limited  as  to  places,  persons, 
and  things;  and  this  is  more  properW  termed 
imperfect  war;  because  not  solemn,  and  be- 
cause those  who  are  atithorlzed  to  conm\it 
hostilities  act  under  special  authority,  and 
can  go  no  further  than  to  the  extent  of 
their  commission.  Still,  however,  it  is  a 
public  war,  because  it  Is  an  external  con- 
tention by  force  between  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  nations  authorized  by  the 
legitimate  powers.  It  is  a  war  between 
the  two  nations,  thou-h  all  the  members 
are  not  authorized  to  commit  hostilities  such 
as  m  a  solemn  war,  where  the  government 
restrains   the   general   power." 

Mr.    Justice    Chase,    concurring,    said    (p. 

43—44 ) ■ 

"What,  then.  Is  the  nature  of  the  contest 
subsisting  between  America  and  France?  In 
my  Judgment,  It  is  a  limited,  partial  war 
Congress  has  not  declared  war  in  general 
terms  but  Congress  h;is  authorized  hostil- 
ities on  the  high  seas  by  certain  persons  In 
certain  cases.  There  Is  no  authority  given 
to  commit  hostilities  on  land;  to  capture  un- 
armed French  vessels,  nor  even  to  capture 
French  armed  vessels,  lying  in  a  French  port; 
and  the  authority  is  not  given  Indiscrimi- 
nately to  every  citizen  of  America  against 
every  citizen  of  France  but  only  to  citizens 
appointed  by  commissions  or  exposed  to  Im- 
mediate outrage  and  violence.  So  far  It  is 
unquestionably  a  partial  war;  but  neverthe- 
less It  Is  a  public  war  on  account  of  the 
public  authority  from  which  it  emanates. 

"There  are  four  acts  authorized  by  our  Gov- 
ernment that  are  demonstrative  of  a  state 
of  war  A  belligerent  power  has  a  right,  by 
the  law  of  nations,  to  search  a  neutral  ves- 


sel; and  upon  suspicion  of  a  violation  of  her 
neutral  obligations,  to  seize  and  carry  her 
into  port  for  further  examination.  But  by 
the  acts  of  Congress  an  American  vessel  Is 
authorized:  First,  to  resist  the  search  of  a 
French  public  vessel;  second,  to  capture  any 
vessel  that  should  attempt  by  force  to  com- 
pel submission  to  a  search;  third,  to  recap- 
ture any  American  vessel  seized  by  a  French 
vessel:  and.  fourth,  to  capture  any  French 
armed  vessel  wherever  found  on  the  high 
seas." 

The  action  Involved  In  convoying  vessels 
to  Great  Britain  In  the  present  situation 
may  not  be  distinguished  from  that  consid- 
ered In  the  foregoing  case. 

Since  the  action  In  Itself  Is  war.  It  would 
seem  that  embarkation  upon  that  course 
should  be  taken  only  by  that  authority  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  which 
has  the  power  to  Initiate  or  to  declare  war. 
That  power  Is  deposited  in  Congress,  not  In 
the  President. 

The  constitutional  provisions  with  regard 
to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
the  declaration  and  making  of  war  are  the 
following : 

It  Is  provided  In  article  I,  section  8,  that — 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 
to  •  •  •  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense    •     •     •     of  the  United  States'  (clause 

"To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  cap- 
tures on  land  and  water"  (clause  11). 

"To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  ap- 
propriation of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for 
a  longer  term  than  2  years"  (clause  12) . 

"To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy"  (clause 

"To  make  rules  for  the  Government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces" 
(cl&usc  14). 

"To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  In- 
surrections, and  repel  invasions"  (clause  15). 

"To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and 
disciplining,  the  militia,  and  lor  governing 
such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  In 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving 
to  the  States  respectively,  the  appointment  of 
the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the 
mllltla  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed 
by  Congress"  (clause  16). 

Article  II  of  the  Constitution  provides  that: 

"The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America" 
(sec.  1,  clause  1) . 

"The  President  shall  be  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
States,  when  called  into  the  actual  service 
of  the  United  States"  (sec.  2.  clause  1). 

The  question  will  be  largely  determined  by 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  J'to  declare  war." 
A  dryly  literal  interpretation  might  be  af- 
forded that  phrase,  which  would  allow  to 
Congress  only  the  power  to  make  a  formal 
declaration  and  leave  to  the  Executive  the 
power  to  determine  whether  or  not  in  fact 
the  United  States  should  engage  in  war.  It 
Is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  Interpretation 
has  never  received  recognition.  The  power 
to  "declare"  war  was  given  Congress  with  the 
intention  to  confer  one  of  the  most  solenon 
attributes  of  sovereignty. 

The  verb  "declare"  was  not  chosen  care- 
lessly The  report  cf  the  Committee  of  Detail 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787, 
dated  August  6. 1787.  gave  the  power  to  "make 
war"  to  the  legislature.  When  this  report 
came  before  the  Convention  on  August  17. 
1787  Mr  Pinckney  thought  that  the  power 
should  be  vested  in  the  Senate  only.  Mr. 
Butler,  however,  "was  for  vesting  the  power 
In  the  President,  who  wUl  have  the  requisite 
qualities,  and  wUl  not  make  war  but  when 
the  Nation   wiU  support  it"    Mr.  Madison 


and  Mr.  Gerry  "moved  to  Insert  'declare* 
striking  out  "make'  war;  leaving  to  the  Execu- 
tive the  power  to  repel  sudden  attacks." 
Mr  Sherman  thought  that  the  Executive 
should  be  able  to  repel  and  not  to  commence 
war  but  that  "make"  was  a  better  word  than 
"declare"  since  the  latter  narrowed  the  power 
too  much.  The  motion  to  Insert  "declare" 
In  the  place  of  "make"  carried  by  a  vote  of 
seven  ayes,  two  noes,  with  one  abstention. 
(Taken  from  H.  Doc.  398,  69th  Cong..  1st  sssa., 
p.  980,  as  reported  in  Tanslll,  War  Powers  of 
the  president.  45  Pol.  Sci.  Quar.  1.  at  35  36). 

Hamilton  In  the  Federalist  (No.  LXIXI.  In 
comparing  the  President  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  said  that  the  Presidents  power 
"would  amount  to  nothing  more  than  the 
supreme  command  and  direction  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces,  as  flrst  general  and 
admiral  of  the  Confederacy;  while  that  cf  the 
British  King  extends  to  the  declaring  ol  war 
•  •  •  which,  by  the  Constitution  under 
consideration,  would  appertain  to  the  legis- 
lature." 

Mr.  William  Whiting  In  his  bock  War 
Powers  (43d  ed..  at  pp.  38-40).  sUtes: 

"A  state  of  wjir  may  exist,  arising  in  any 
of  the  modes  above  mentioned,  without  a 
declaration  of  war  by  either  of  the  hostile 
parties.  Congress  has  the  sole  power,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  make  that  declaration, 
and  to  sanction  or  authorize  the  commence- 
ment of  offensive  war.  The  United  States 
would  ordinarily  begin  hostilities  against  • 
foreign  nation  by  a  public  proclamation, 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  war. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Constitution,  made  as  It  was  by  men 
of  sense,  never  leaves  the  Nation  powerless 
for  self-defense.  That  Instrument,  which 
gives  the  legislature  authority  to  declare  war, 
whenever  war  is  Initiated  by  the  United 
States,  also  makes  It  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent, as  Commander  In  Chief,  to  engage 
promptly  and  effectually  In  war;  or.  In  other 
words,  to  make  the  United  SUtes  a  bellig- 
erent nation,  without  declaration  of  war,  or 
any  other  act  of  Congress,  whenever  he  Is 
legally  called  upon  to  suppress  rebellion, 
repel  Invasion,  or  to  execute  the  laws  against 
armed   and  forcible  resistance  thereto." 

JUDICIAL    discussion    OF    THE    POWEaS    OF    CON- 
GRESS AND  THE  president 

In  Talbot  v.  Seeman,  1  Cranch  1  (1801). 
the  Supreme  Court  was  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  the  United  States  and  France  were 
at  war  In  connection  with  a  controversy 
concerning  salvage  for  recapture  of  a  vessel 
by  the  United  SUtes  ship  of  war.  the  Con- 
stitution, from  a  French  warship.  Mr  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  said  (p.  28) : 

"The  whole  powers  of  war  being,  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes.  vested 
m  Congress,  the  acts  of  that  body  can 
alone  be  resorted  to  as  our  guides  in  this 
Inquiry.  It  Is  not  denied,  nor  In  the  course 
of  the  argument  has  it  been  denied,  that 
Congress  may  authorize  general  hostilities. 
In  which  case  the  general  laws  of  war  apply 
to  our  situation;  or  partial  hostilities.  In 
which  case  the  laws  of  war,  so  far  as  they 
actually  apply  to  our  situation,  must  be 
noticed." 

In  Fleming  v.  Pagre  (9  How.  603)  a  question 
arose  whether  goods  imported  from  u  port 
which  had  been  captured  by  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  during  the  War  with  Mexico 
were  subject  to  duties  imposed  upon  ^ocds 
imported  from  a  foreign  country.  The  Court 
held  that  the  pert  was  still  foreign.  In  the 
course  of  his  opinion,  Chief  JueUce  Taney 
said  (p.  614-615): 

"A  war,  therefore,  declared  by  Congress,  can 
never  be  presumed  to  be  waged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conquest  or  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory; nor  does  the  law  declaring  the  war  imply 
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an  authority  to  the  President  to  enlarge  the 
limits  o«  the  United  States  by  subjugating  the 
enemy's  country.  The  United  States,  It  Is 
true,  may  extend  Its  boundaries  by  conquest 
or  teeaty,  and  may  demand  the  cession  ol 
territory  as  the  condition  of  peace,  In  order  to 
Indemnify  its  citizens  for  the  injuries  they 
bare  suffered  or  to  reimburse  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  But  this 
can  be  done  only  by  the  treaty-making  power 
or  the  legislative  authority,  and  is  not  a  part 
of  the  power  conferred  upon  the  President  by 
the  declaration  of  war.  His  duty  and  hie 
newer  are  pvirely  military.  As  Commander  in 
Chief,  he  is  authorized  to  direct  the  move- 
ments of  the  naval  and  military  forces  placed 
by  law  at  his  command,  and  to  employ  them 
in  the  manner  he  may  deem  most  effectual 
to  harass  and  conquer  and  subdue  the  enemy. 
He  may  mvade  the  hostile  country  and  sub- 
ject It  to  the  sovereignty  and  authority  of 
the  United  States.  But  his  conquests  do  not 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  this  Union  nor  ex- 
tend the  operation  of  cur  institutions  and 
laws  beyond  the  limits  before  assigned  to 
them  by  the  legislative  power." 

The  most  extensive  discussion  of  the  scope 
of  the  congreaalonal  and  Preeldential  powers 
is  contained  In  the  Prize  Cases.  2  Black  635. 
After  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  President 
Lincoln,  by  proclamations  issued  In  April 
1861,  instituted  a  blockade  of  the  ports  of 
the  Southern  States.  An  extraordinary  ses- 
•lon  of  the  leglalatxire  was  subsequently 
called^and  In  July  of  1861  passed  an  act  rati- 
fying the  acts,  proclamations,  and  orders  of 
the  President.  The  Court  held  that  a  sUte 
of  war  existed  because  the  parties  In  rebellion 
occupied  and  held  a  porUon  of  the  territory 
of  the  Unite<l  States  in  a  hostile  manner, 
declared  their  Independence,  organized  arms 
and  ccMnmenced  hostilities;  that  the  President 
was  boimd  to  meet  the  situation  as  It  pre- 
sented itself:  that  his  duty  as  Commander  In 
Chief  Includetl  resistance  of  the  rebels;  and. 
that  as  the  Commander  In  Chief  in  time  of 
war  the  President  had  the  right  to  Institute 
•  blockade.  Some  support  was  fovmd  in  the 
subsequent  act  of  Congress  ratifying  the 
proclamations  of  the  President,  but  the  chief 
basis  of  the  decision  was  the  power  granted  to 
the  President  as  Conunander  In  Chief  of  the 
armed  forces.  In  the  course  of  the  opinion, 
Mr.  Justice  Orter  said  (p.  668) : 

"By  the  Constitution,  Congress  alone  has 
the  power  to  declare  a  naUonal  or  foreign 
war.  It  cannot  declare  war  against  a  State, 
or  any  number  of  States,  by  virtue  of  any 
clause  m  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution 
confers  on  the  President  the  whole  Executive 
power.  He  Is  boimd  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed.  He  Is  Com- 
mander m  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  mllltla  of  the  sev- 
eral States  when  called  Into  the  actual  service 
ot  the  United  States.  He  has  no  power  to 
Initiate  or  declare  a  war  either  against  a 
foreign  nation  or  a  domestic  State.  But  by 
the  acts  of  Congress  of  February  28,  1795.  and 
8d  of  March  1807  he  is  authorized  to  call  out 
t||e  mllltla  and  use  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  In  case  of  In- 
vasion by  foreign  nations,  and  to  suppress 
Insturectlon  against  the  government  of  a 
State  or  of  the  United  States. 
"'•"  "If  a  war  be  made  by  invasion  of  a  foreign 
nation,  the  President  is  not  only  authorized 
but  bound  to  resist  force  by  force.  He  does 
not  Initiate  the  war,  but  is  botmd  to  accept 
the  challenge  without  waiting  for  any  special 
li^lslatlve  authority.  And  whether  the  hos- 
tile party  be  a  foreign  invader,  or  States 
organized  In  ret>elllon.  It  is  nonetheless  a 
war.  althougli  the  declaration  of  it  be  "uni- 
lateral.* Lord  StoweU  (1  Dodson,  347)  ob- 
serves at  la  not  the  leas  a  war  on  that 
accoi  nt.  for  war  may  exist  without  a  declara- 
tion on  either  aide     It  la  so  laid  down  by 


the  best  writers  on  the  law  of  nations.  A 
declaration  of  war  by  one  country  only,  is  not 
a  mere  challenge  to  be  accepted  or  refused 
at  pleasure  by  the  other." 

"The  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma  had  been  fought  before  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  Congress  of  May  13.  1846.  which 
recognized  'a  state  of  war  as  existing  by  the 
act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico."  This  act  not 
only  provided  for  the  future  prosecution  of 
the  war.  but  was  Itself  a  vindication  and 
ratification  of  the  act  of  the  President  in 
accepting  the  challenge  without  a  previous 
formal  declaration  of  war  by  Congress." 

Little  V.  Barrreme  (2  Cranch  170)  was  an- 
other case  arising  out  of  the  hostilities  with 
the  French.  Congress  had  prohibited  the 
sailing  of  American  vessels  to  French  ports 
and  authorized  the  President  to  instruct  his 
commanders  to  examine  vessels  suspected  of 
engaging  in  the  prohibited  commerce,  and 
to  bring  in  for  condemnation  all  vessels  so 
engaged.  The  instructions  of  the  President 
were  to  capture  not  only  vessels  bovmd  to 
France  birt  also  vessels  sailing  from  French 
ports.  The  captain  of  a  naval  vessel  brought 
in  a  Danish  vessel  which  was.  of  course,  re- 
leased. The  question  was  whether  he  was 
liable  in  damages  and  the  decision  turned 
upon  whether  he  was  protected  by  the  in- 
structions of  the  President  to  apprehend  ves- 
sels sailing  from  France.  Judgment  against 
the  captain  was  sustained.  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  saying  (p.  178-n9)  : 

"These  orders  given  by  the  Executive  un- 
der the  construction  of  the  act  of  Congress 
made  by  the  department  to  which  Its  execu- 
tion was  assigned,  enjoin  the  seizure  of 
American  vessels  sailing  from  a  French  port. 
Is  the  officer  who  obeys  them  liable  for 
Tlamages  sustained  by  this  misconstruction 
of  the  act,  or  will  his  orders  excuse  him? 
If  his  Instructions  afford  him  no  protection. 
then  the  law  must  take  its  cotu'se,  and  he 
must  pay  such  damages  as  are  legally 
awarded  against  him. 


"The  instructions  cannot  change  the  na- 
ture of  the  transaction,  or  legalize  an  act 
which,  without  those  instructions,  wotild 
have  been  a  plain  trespass." 

The  decision  Is  significant  to  Ultistrate 
that  the  initiation  of  war  is  solely  a  con- 
gressional fimction,  and  that  the  power  of 
the  President  as  Commander  In  Chief  must 
be  exercised  within  the  area  prescribed  by 
Congress. 

LEGISLATION  ATTrBORIZIira  THX  USE  BT  THE 
PBXSIOCNT  OP  TH£  NAVAL  rORCES  OF  THE 
UNITED   STATES 

Nimaerous  statutes  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  the  Mnd  and  naval  forces  of 
the  United,  States.  Thus,  In  cases  of  Insur- 
rection or  violence,  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  use  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  the  militia,  for  suppres- 
sion thereof  (50  U.  8.  C.  A.,  sees.  201,  202, 
203);  and  to  assist  in  the  collection  of  cus- 
toms (50  U.  S.  C.  A.,  sec.  220).  The  Presi- 
dent may  use  the  land  and  naval  forces 
to  aid  Judicial  process  in  the  enforcement 
of  civil  rights  laws  (8  U.  S.  C.  A.,  sec.  55). 
Likewise,  the  land  and  naval  forces  may  be 
used  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  various 
criminal  laws  concerning  offenses  against  the 
neutrality  of  the  United  States  (18  U.  S. 
C.  A.,  sec.  38),  or  to  prevent  the  unlawful 
export  of  munitions  (22  U.  8.  C.  A.,  sec. 
245).  The  President  Is  authorized  to  retali- 
ate for  discrimination  against  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  by  belligerents  In  a  war 
in  which  the  United  States  Is  not  engaged, 
and  to  enforce  this  law  may  use  the  land 
and  naval  forces  (15  U.  S.  C.  A.,  sec.  77). 
Ptormerly  the  President  could  detail  naval 
officers  to  assist  South  American  govern- 
ments, and  officers   and  men  of  the  Navy 


or  Marine  Corps  to  assist  the  government* 
of  Haiti  or  the  Dominican  Republic  (34 
U.  S.  C.  A.,  sees.  441,  443,  446).  and  may  now 
detail  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps  to  assist  all  Latin-American 
governments,  as  well  as  the  Philippine 
Islands  (34  U.  S.  C.  A.,  sec.  441a:  10  U.  8. 
C.  A.,  sec.  540) .  The  President  is  also  au- 
thorized to  employ  the  land  and  naval  forces 
to  protect  merchant  vessels  from  plr«u:y  (33 
U.  S.  C.  A.,  sec.  381).  The  statute  was  orig- 
inally enacted  March  3,  1819  (3  Stat.  510), 
None  of  these  statutes  authorize  the  em- 
ployment of  the  naval  forces  In  the  protec- 
tion of  commerce  In  a  manner  which  wovild 
involve  tlie  United  States  In  a  war. 

The  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
make  rules  for  the  government  and  regula- 
tion of  naval  forces  has  been  exercised  by 
the  following  statute: 

"The  orders,  regulations,  and  instructions 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  prior  to 
July  14,  1862.  with  such  alterations  as  he 
may  since  have  adopted,  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  shall  be  recognized  as  the 
regulations  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  alterations 
adopted  in  the  same  manner"  (34  U.  S.  C.  A., 
sec.  591). 

Pursuant  to  this  authority  the  United 
States  Navy  regulations  have  been  pro- 
mulgated from  time  to  time.  These  regtUa- 
tions  have  the  force  of  law  {Smith  v.  Whit' 
ney,  116  U.  8.  167.  181;  Denby  v.  Berry,  263 
U.  6.  29,  37),  at  least  as  to  all  persons  except 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Denby  v.  Berry, 
rupra.  at  p.  38).  However,  it  Is  necessarily 
Implied  in  the  statutes  that  the  regulations 
must  be  consistent  with  the  statutes  that 
have  been  enacted  by  Congress  in  reference 
to  the  Navy  (United  States  v.  Symonds,  120 
U.  S.  46.  49). 

Chapter  18  of  the  Begiilatlons.  In  section 
2  pertaining  to  duties  In  time  of  war,  pro- 
vides: 

"714.  The  Commander  In  Chief  shall  af- 
ford protection  and  convoy,  so  far  as  it  ia 
within  his  power,  to  merchant  vessels  of 
the  United  States  and  to  those  of  allies." 

**715.  During  a  war  between  civilized  na- 
tions with  which  the  United  States  is  at 
peace,  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  all 
under  his  command  shall  observe  the  laws 
of  neutrality  and  respect  a  lawful  blockade, 
but  at  the  same  time  make  every  pxsssible 
effort  that  Is  consistent  with  the  rules  of 
international  law  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  wherever  situated." 

In  section  3.  concerning  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  the  following  Is  found: 

"721  (1)  "The  commander  In  chief  shall 
exercise  great  care  that  all  under  his  com- 
mand scrupulously  respect  the  territorial  au- 
thority of  foreign  civilized  nations  In  amity 
with  the  United  States. 

'"722.  On  occasions  where  inJiuTr  to  the 
United  States  or  to  citizens  thereof  is  com- 
mitted or  threatened,  In  violation  of  the 
principles  of  international  law  or  treaty 
rights,  the  commander  in  chief  shall  con- 
sult with  the  diplomatic  representative  or 
consul  of  the  United  States  and  take  such 
steps  as  the  gravity  of  the  case  demands, 
reporting  immediately  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  all  the  facts.  The  responsibility  for 
any  action  taken  by  a  naval  force,  however, 
rests  wholly  upon  the  commanding  officer 
thereof. 

•"723.  The  use  of  force  against  a  foreign 
and  friendly  state,  or  against  anyone  within 
the  territories  thereof,  is  illegal. 

'"The  right  of  self-preservation,  however,  is 
a  right  which  belongs  to  States  as  well  as  to 
Individuals,  and  In  the  case  of  States  It  in- 
cludes the  protection  of  the  State,  Its  honor, 
and  Its  possessions,  and  the  lives  and  property 
of  Its  citizens  against  arbitrary  violence,  ac- 
tual or  Impending,  whereby  the  State  or  Its 
Citizens  may  suffer  Irreparable  Injury.    The 
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conditions  calling  for  the  application  of  the 
right  of  self-preservation  cannot  be  defined 
'beforehand,  but  must  be  left  to  the  sovmd 
Judgment  of  responsible  officers,  who  are  to 
perform  their  duties  Ir.  this  respect  with  all 
possible  care  and  forbearance.  In  no  case 
shall  force  be  exercised  ;n  time  of  peace  other- 
wise than  as  an  application  of  the  right  of 
self-preservation  as  above  defined.  It  must 
be  used  only  as  a  last  resort,  and  then  only 
to  the  extent  which  Ls  absolutely  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  end  required.  It  can  never 
be  exercised  with  a  view  to  Inflicting  punish- 
ment for  acts  already  committed."" 

"724.  (1)  Whenever,  in  the  application  of 
the  above-mentioned  principles,  it  shall  be- 
come necessary  to  lard  an  armed  force  In 
foreign  territory  on  occasions  of  political  dis- 
turbance where  the  local  authorities  are  \m- 
able  to  give  adequate  protection  to  life  and 
property,  the  assent  cf  such  authorities,  or 
of  some  one  of  them,  shall  first  be  obtained. 
If  It  can  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the 
interests  involved." 

"726.  So  far  as  lies  within  their  power, 
commanders  In  chief,  division  commanders, 
and  commanding  officers  of  ships  shall  protect 
all  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States  in 
lawful  occupations,  and  advance  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  this  country,  always  act- 
ing in  accordance  wRh  international  law  and 
treaty  obligations."" 

The  foregoing  regulations  might  be  relied 
upon  as  legislative  authorization  to  employ 
the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  In  the 
convoying  of  vessels  leden  with  munitions  to 
Great  Britain.  Reasoning  to  achieve  this  con- 
clusion might  be:  Th:it  Congress  has  knowl- 
edge of  the  regulations  as  they  exist  from 
time  to  time,  and  particularly  as  they  exist 
at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  lease-lend 
bill;  by  force  of  the  statute  these  regulations 
have  the  force  of  statutory  law.  unless  Con- 
gress has  passed  an  act  inconsistent  with  the 
regulation  In  question ;  the  provision  In  the 
lease-lend  bill  that  "'nothing  In  this  act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  or  to  permit  the 
authorization  of  conv  Dying  vessels  by  naval 
vessels  of  the  United  States"  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  regtilations;  such  language 
merely  Indicated  that  Congress  was  content 
to  allow  the  matter  to  rest  in  Its  pr3s?nt  con- 
dition under  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  the  power  of  the  President 
as  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  fallacy  in  the  argtunent  as  above  out- 
lined Is  that  It  ignores  the  facts,  which  are: 
that  If  the  United  States  attempts  to  convoy 
vessels  to  Great  Britairi  by  so  doing  the  United 
States  Joins  in  the  current  war  upon  her  own 
Initiative.  Under  the  Constitution  the  power 
to  so  initiate  a  war  rests  In  Congress  alone. 
Quite  obviously,  the  statute  providing  for  the 
promulgation  of  regulations  for  the  Navy  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  did  not  Intend  to 
delegate  to  the  Secret  iry  of  the  Navy,  acting, 
of  course,  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
the  power  to  declare  war. 

The  present  neutrality  legislation  pro- 
vides: 

"Whenever  the  President  shall  have  Issued 
a  proclamation  tmder  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 245J  (a),  and  he  shaU  thereafter  find 
that  the  protection  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  so  requires,  he  shall,  by  proclamation, 
define  combat  areas,  and  thereafter  it  shall 
be  unlawftil,  except  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed,  for  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  or  any  Amer- 
ican vessel  to  procetd  Into  or  through  any 
such  combat  area.  The  combat  areas  so 
defined  may  be  made  to  apply  to  surface 
vessels  or  aircraft,  or  both."  (22  U.  S.  C.  A., 
sec.  245J-2   (a).) 

The  regulations  ol  the  Secretary  of  State 
thereunder  provide  that  vessels,  officers,  and 
men  of  the  United  States  Navy  or  Coast 
Guard  may  proceed  into  or  throvigh  com- 
bat areas  when  under  orders  so  to  do,  or 


In  the  course  of  their  duty  (Regulations  156.3 
(f)  1;  156.4  (b),  set  out  in  annotation  to 
the  above-quoted  statute).  Since  the  Exec- 
utive may  prescribe  exceptions,  this  statute 
would  not  prohibit  the  convoying  of  vessels 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  naval  forces.  It  is 
even  possible  that  by  specious  argument 
similar  to  that  outlined  above,  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  power  to  make  It  lawful  to 
enter  combat  areas  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed,  would  authorize 
the  prescription  of  the  use  of  a  convoy  tis  a 
condition  of  the  exception.  The  same 
fallacy,  of  course,   would   be  present. 

INSTANCES     or     THE     EMPLOYMENT     OF     ARMED 
FORCE  BT   THE  UNITED  STATES 

Not  Including  the  more  pretentious  str\ig- 
gles  in  which  the  United  States  has  from 
time  to  time  been  Involved,  there  have  been 
numerous  Instances  where  the  armed  forces 
were  employed  against  other  nations  for 
various  purposes.  A  study  of  such  Instances 
Is  found  in  Offutt.  The  Protection  of  Citi- 
zens Abroad  by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  (1928).  The  author  states 
that  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
landed  on  foreign  soil  more  than  100 
times  during  the  past  115  years.  The 
volume  referred  to  contains  a  study  of  these 
Instances  grouped  in  76  sections,  each  per- 
taining to  a  separate  incident  or  series  of 
Incidents.  My  rough  grouping  of  these  Inci- 
dents Indicates  that  precisely  50  percent,  or 
38.  of  these  Incidents  were  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  American  lives  or  property 
during  actual  or  threatened  rebellion  or 
other  disturbances.  Upon  11  other  occa- 
sions the  ostensible  reason  was  the  same, 
but  the  result  was  that  the  United  States 
intervened  in  the  political  affairs  of  the 
foreign  country.  Whether  this  Intervention 
In  the  Internal  political  affairs  of  the  for- 
eign country  was  by  design  or  accident  Is 
not  always  clear. 

There  were  11  Instances  where  the  armed 
forces  bombarded  or  burned  towns  of  seml- 
civilized   people   as  retribution   for  piratical 
acts  of  one  kind  or  another.     There  were  9 
instances  where  landings  were  made  to  pur- 
sue pirates,  in  some  of  which  pirate  towns 
were  burned.     On   2  occasions  we  find  the 
United  States  negotiating  a  treaty  of  amity 
and    commerce    or    amicable    settlement    of 
claims  with  decks  cleared  for  action  and  a 
substantial  escort  of  armed  men.    Three  times 
action  has  been  taken  to  protect  American 
citizens  and  their  property  from  Irresponsible 
local  governmental  authorities.    Twice  the  oc- 
casion was  to  avenge  Insult  or  to  force  apology. 
In  one  Instance  It  was  the  act  of  a  naval 
officer  only,  which  did  not  receive  approval 
from  his  superiors  and  resulted  In  his  sus- 
pension  from   the   Navy.     In   the    other   of 
these   Instances,  the   congressional   approval 
was  obtained.    Certain  things  stand  out.    As 
common   to   all   of   these   acts,   the   real   or 
ostensible  motive  for  the  action  was  to  pro- 
tect American  citizens  or  their  property  either 
by    preventing   damage   or     by    Instilling    a 
healthy  respect.    With  but  one  exception  this 
use    of    force    has   taken    place    against    in- 
comparably weaker  nations.     The  exception 
referred  to  is  the  stamping  out  of  piracy  in 
the  Caribbean  by  chasing  the  pirates  ashore 
on  Spanish  islands,  and  burning  their  ships 
and  towns.    This  situation  was  considered  at 
length  by  Congress  which.  t>ecause  of  the  In- 
ternational  situation   never   authorized   the 
President  to  take  such  action.     While  Con- 
gress was  deliberating,  the  action  was  taken 
by   naval   officers   acting   on  their   own   re- 
sponslbUlty.     (See    Offutt.    supra,    pp.    151- 

158.) 

Specific  congressional  approval  was  re- 
quested and  obtained  only  In  the  Vera  CrUz 
incident  of  April  1914.  In  that  case,  pur- 
suant to  a  message  from  the  President,  de- 
livered on  AprU  20,  Congress  adopted  a  Joint 


resolution  stating  that  the  President  was 
Justified  in  the  use  of  armed  forces  in  Mex- 
ico, but  disclaiming  any  hostility  to  the 
people  of  Mexico  or  the  purpose  of  making 
war  on  Mexico.  This  resolution  was  ap- 
proved AprU  22.  1914.  It  appears  that  the 
armed  forces  landed  the  day  before. 

In  only  two  of  the  Instances  was  the  use 
of  convoy  Involved.  One  of  these  occasions 
was  a  Brazilian  naval  rebellion  in  1894  The 
admiral  commanding  the  United  SUtes 
fcrces  refused  to  allow  the  Insurgents  bel- 
ligerent rights  and  declared  he  would  con- 
voy American  ships  whose  commanders 
wished  to  dock  In  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Nothing 
came  of  the  incident.  During  the  struggle 
for  Greek  lndep>endence  in  the  1820"8,  the 
economic  condition  of  the  Greeks  was  such 
as  to  drive  many  of  them  to  piracy,  and  a 
system  of  convoy  was  Instituted.  It  ap- 
peared that  Eorae  of  the  pirate  craft  flew  the 
Greek  flag  and  held  Irregularly  obtained 
commissions  from  the  Greek  Government. 
During  the  course  of  time  several  of  the 
pirate  craft  were  captured  or  burned.  The 
commanders  of  the  convoying  vessels  were 
ordered  to  scrupulously  maintain  the  neu- 
trality of  the  United  States,  and  apparently 
they  succeeded,  for  no  objections  are  noted. 
(See  Offutt,  supra,  pp.  17-20.) 

"The  authorities  seem  to  agree  that  In  in- 
ternational law  it  Is  appropriate  to  use 
armed  force  to  protect  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  citlzervs  abroad  (Borchard.  Diplomatic 
Protection  of  Citizens  .\broad  (1919).  p.  448, 
et  »eq.;  Offutt.  paget-  1^).  At  least  this 
seems  to  be  approved  In  those  Instances 
where  no  attempt  Is  made  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  political  situation. 

Both  Professors  Borchard.  supra,  at  page 
452.  and  Offutt.  supra,  at  page  4.  Indicate 
that  the  President  as  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  armed  forces  has  sufficient  authority 
to  employ  those  forces  In  the  protection 
of  citizens  and  property  abroad.  The  basis 
for  the  conclusion  as  set  forth  by  Pro- 
fessor Borchard  Is  that— 

"The  landing  of  forces  In  foreign  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  American  citi- 
zens Is  not  normally  an  act  of  war.  or  » 
declaration  of  war.  although  It  might  pos- 
sibly lead  to  war."" 

This  Is  probably  true  in  those  Instances 
where  the  state  employing  the  armed  force 
Is  much  more  powerful  than  the  state 
subjected  to  the  Indignity.  The  statement 
would  simply  not  be  true  if  a  powerful 
state  were  the  Intended  victim. 

It  Is  submitted  that  each  situation  must 
stand  alone.  If  the  action  to  be  taken 
will  not  restilt  In  war,  the  President's  au- 
thority as  Commander  In  Chief  may  be 
sufficient.  In  view  of  the  estebllshcd  prac- 
tice denial  of  the  existence  of  some  power 
wou'.d  be  unprofitable.  On  the  other  hand. 
If  war  would  be  the  probable  result  of 
the  employment  of  armed  forces.  Congress 
must  take  action.  Otherwise,  the  power 
conferred  upon  Congress  to  declare  war  Is 
a  lifeless  and  futile  thing. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  practical  test 
which  has  been  applied.  In  the  many  In- 
stances where  danger  of  war  was  minimal, 
the  Executive  has  acted  alone.  But  when 
Mexico,  a  stronger  nation,  was  involved,  con- 
gressional authorization  was  obtained.  Thla 
authorization  need  not  be  a  formal  declara- 
tion—It  may  be  authorization  only  to  act 
In  a  manner  that  will  probably  Involve  the 
Nation  in  a  war.  This  type  of  authorization 
was  obtained  In  the  Mexican  War  of  1846. 
Mexico  had  warned  that  annexation  of  Texas 
meant  war.  Texas  was  annexed  and  while 
the  negotiations  were  pending  the  President 
had  sent  an  army  to  protect  the  Texan 
boundary.  The  Mexicans  attacked  this  force 
and  thereafter  Congress  declared  the  war. 
The  Spanish-American  War  was  initiated  In 
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tbe  tame  manner.  On  April  30.  1806,  Con- 
gress adopted  a  resolution  that  Spain  should 
withdraw  from  Cuba,  and  authorlaed  use  by 
the  President  of  the  armed  forces.  On  April 
25.  1898.  a  formal  declaration  of  war  was 
enacted  stating  that  war  had  existed  since 
April  21.  A  somewhat  different  authority 
was  found  for  the  hostilities  with  the  Bar- 
bery Pirates.  In  that  case  the  President,  by 
act  of  March  27.  1794,  was  authorized  to 
acquire  a  nary  because  it  was  needed  to  pro- 
tect commerce  from  the  Algerlne  Corsairs. 
The  President  dispatched  a  fleet  to  protect 
commerce  and  the  first  battle  was  fought 
with  no  further  authorization.  Thereafter, 
there  were  congressional  declarations  that 
certain  of  the  pirate  nations  had  commenced 
predatory  warfare  and  the  President  was  au- 
thorized to  use  the  armed  forces. 

The  foregoing  justifies  the  conclusion  that 
It  was  not  the  Intent  of  the  makers  of  the 
Constitution  to  confer  upon  the  President 
any  power  to  commence  a  war,  and  that  It 
was  the  Intention  to  confer  this  power  solely 
upon  Congress;  that  the  courts,  in  such  in- 
stances as  have  been  considered,  have  uni- 
formly so  declared;  that  Congress  has  by 
no  existing  law  delegated  to  the  President 
Its  function  of  deciding  when  the  United 
States  of  its  own  volition  should  embark 
upon  a  war;  that  the  constitutional  practice 
has  been  to  respect  these  distinctions;  and, 
finally,  that  the  convojrlng  by  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States  of  merchant  vessels  carrying 
munitions  to  Great  Britain,  being  either  war 
Itself  or  Inevitably  leading  to  war,  is  an  act 
which  Is  beyond  the  power  of  the  President. 

Dated  March  15,  1941. 


War  Veterans  in  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  FXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  31,  1941 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
interesting  to  note  that  there  are  153 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  25  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
are  war  veterans.  Out  of  this  total  of 
178  Members  of  Congress,  5  served  in  tbe 
Spanish-American  War  and  173  in  the 
World  War.  Two  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  served  in  both  the 
Spanish-American  and  World  War. 

A  further  analysis  reveals  that  a  total 
of  141  Members  served  in  the  Army,  62 
being  commissioned  and  79  enlisted  men. 
A  total  of  31  saw  service  with  tbe  Navy.  9 
being  commissioned  and  22  enlisted  men. 
The  Marine  Corps  is  credited  with  3  en- 
listed men. 

As  a  result  of  soliciting  Information 
from  each  Member,  the  following  list 
has  been  compiled  and  is  inserted  as  a 
matter  of  information.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  term  "W"  denotes  World  War 
and  "S"  Spanish-American  War  service: 
War  veteraru  in  Congress 

SKKAn 

Adams,  Alvm  B . W 

Barbour,  W.  Warren.^ ._  W 

Brewster.  Ralph  O .... ...  W 


War  veterans  In  Congress — Continued 

Brooks,  C.  Wayland W 

Burton.  Harold  H . W 

Chandler.  Albert  B W 

Clark,  Bennett  Champ......... .-  W 

Connally,  Tom ........^ — ~.   S 

Danaher.  John  A W 

Ellender,  Allen  J W 

Gillette,  Guy  11 W 

Gurney.  Chan W 

Hayden.   Carl W 

Hill.   Lister W 

Kllgore,  Harley  M W 

Lee.    Josh W 

Lucas.  Scott  W W 

McFarland.  Ernest  W -  W 

Maloney.    Francis W 

Mead,  James  M W 

Pepper,   Claude W 

Russell.  Richard  B W 

Truman,  Harry  8 W 

Tydings.  MUlard  E W 

Wallgren.  Mon  C W 

House 

Allen.  Leo  E.  (111.) W 

Andersen,  H.  Carl  (Minn.) W 

Andrews,  Walter  O W 

Arenda.  L.  C W 

Baldwin,  Joseph  C W 

Barden,  Graham  A W 

Barnes.  James  M W 

Beam.  Harry  P W 

Boehne.  John  W.,  Jr W 

Bonner,  Herbert  C W 

Bradley,  Fred  (Mich.) W 

Bradley,  Michael  J.  (Pa.) W 

Brooks,  Overton W 

Bryson.  Joseph  R W 

Bulwlnkle.  Alfred  L V/ 

Camp.  A.  Sidney W 

Canfleld,  Gordon W 

Carlson,  Prank W 

Cartwrlght,    WUburn W 

Case.  Francis  H.  (S.  Dak.) W 

Casey,  Joseph  E.  (Mass.) W 

Chlperfleld,  R.  B W 

Clason,  Charles  R W 

Coffee,  Harry  B.  (Nebr.) W 

Cole.  William  P.,  Jr.  (Md.) W 

Cclmer,  William  M W 

Connery,  Lawrence  J W 

Cooley,  Harold  D W 

Cooper,  Jere W 

Covirtney,   Wirt W 

Cravens,  Padjo — — W 

Culkln,  Francis  D W,  8 

Cunningham,  Paul W 

Dewey,  Charles  S W 

Dirksen,  Everett  M W 

Downs,  Le  Roy  D W 

Durham,  Carl  T W 

Dworshak.  Henry  C W 

Eaton,  Charles  A W 

Eberharter,  Herman  P W 

Edmlston.   Andrew W 

Blston,  Charles  H W 

Engel,  Albert  J W 

Paddis.  Charles  I W 

Fenton,  Ivor  D W 

Fish.   Hamilton W 

Flaherty,  Thomas  A W 

Plannery.  J.  Harold . W 

Forand.  Aime  J _. . W 

Gavagan.  Joseph  A W 

Oearhart,  Bertrand  W W 

Geyer,  Lee  S W 

Granger,  Walter  K W 

Grant.  George  M.  (Ala.) W 

Gwynne,  John  W W 

Halleck,  Charles  A W 

Hancock.  Clarence  E W 

Harqess,  Forest  A W 

Hartley,  Fred  A..  Jr W 

Healey.  Arthur  D W 

Hess,  William  E W 

Hinahaw.   Carl . W 

Hook.  Prank  E W 

Hope.  CUlIord  B W 


War  veterans  in  Congress — Continued 

Houston,  John  M W 

Hunter,  John  F W 

Imhoff,  Lawrence  E W 

Izac,  Ed.  V -  W 

Jarman,  Pete W 

Jensen.  Ben  P W 

Johnson.  Jed   (Okla.) W 

Kean,  Robert  W W 

Kelly.  Edward  A W 

Kilbum,  Clarence  E W 

King,  Samuel  W W 

Klrwan,  Michael  J W 

Kunkel,  John  C —  W 

Lambertson,  W.  P W 

Landis,  Gerald  W W 

LeCompte,  Karl  M W 

Lewis,  Lawrence W 

McCormack,  John  W W 

McGranery,  James  P W 

McGregor,  J.  Harry W 

McLaugmin,  Charles  P W 

McMillan.  John  L— W 

Maas,  Melvln  J W 

Martin,  Thomas  E P.  W 

Merritt,  Matthew  J W 

Meyer,  John  A W 

Michener,  Earl  C 8 

Mott,  James  W W 

Nichols,  Jack W 

Norrell,  W.  F. W 

O'Brien,  George  D W 

O'Brien,  Joseph  J W 

CHara,  Joseph  P W 

Oliver,  James  C W 

O'Neal.  Emmet. W 

Paddock,  George  A W 

Patman,  Wright W 

Patrick,  Luther W 

Peterson,  Hugh W 

Peterson,  J.  Hardin W 

Phelffer,  WllUam  T W 

Plauch^,  Vance W 

Ploeser.  Walter  C W 

Poage,  William  R W 

Powers,  D.   Lane W 

Rankin.   John   E_ W 

Reece,  B.  Carroll W 

Reed,  Chauncey  W .  W 

Bees.  Edward  H _.  W 

Richards,  James  P W 

Robertson,  A.  Willis _ W 

Rodgers,  Robert  L 8 

Russell.  Sam  M W 

Sanders.  Jared  Y.,  Jr W 

Sasscer,  Lansdale  G W 

Satterfleld.  Dave  E..  Jr W 

Scanlon,  Thomas  E W 

Scott.  Hugh  D.,  Jr W 

Scrugham,  James  G ..  W 

Shafer,  Paul  W W 

Shanley,  James  A W 

Short,    Dewey W 

Simpson.  Richard  M .  W 

Smith,  Martin  F W 

Somers.  Andrew  L W 

Sparkman,  John  J W 

Springer,  Raymond  S W 

Starnes,  Joe P,  W 

Steams,  Foster W 

Sullivan,  John  B W 

Sutphln.  William  H _  W 

Talle,  Henry  O W 

Tenerowlcz.  Rudolph  O^ W 

Terry,  David  D W 

Thomas.  Albert  (Tex.) W 

Thomas,  J.  Pamell  (N.  J.) W 

Van  Zandt,  James  E W 

Vincent.  Beverly  M W 

Vorys.  John  M W 

Wadsworth,  James  W S 

Walter.  Francis  E W 

Wigglesworth.  Richard  B W 

Winter,  Thomas  D W 

Wolcott,  Jesse  P W 

Woodruff,  Roy  O 8,  W 

Toung,  Stephen  M W 

Youngdahl,  Oscar . .-  W 

Zimmerman.  Orvllle ........  W 
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Private  Flying  Operations  and  Acci- 
dents; Air  Carrier  Operations  and 
Safety  Record,  193S-40 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  March  31,  1941 


LETTER   AND   DATA   FROM   THE    ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  im- 
portant statement  of  private  fljring  op- 


erations and  accidents,  and  air  carrier 
operations  and  safety  record  for  the 
period  1936-40.  In  view  of  general  mis- 
apprehensions, I  invite  Senators  to  give 
particular  attention  to  the  statement. 
The  data  come  from  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Hinckley,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  Assistant  SEcarrART  or  Commerce, 

Washington,  March  25,  1941. 
Hon.  JosiAH  W.  Bailet, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Bailet:  I  am  inclosing  to 
you  herewith  three  copies  each  ol : 

Private  Flying  Operations  and  Accidents. 

Air  Carrier  Operations  and  Safety  Record, 
1936-40. 

I  hope  you  will  look  these  over  when  you 
have  an  opportunity. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  H.  Hincklet. 


Private  flying  operations  and  accidents 
(194(  figures  are  preliminary] 


Airplanes  in  operation 

Miles  flown 

N  um  bcr  of  fatal  accidents . . 

Miles  flown  per  fatal  ac- 
cident..  

Pilot  fatalities..- 

Dual  or  student  fatalitiep.. 

Passcncer  fatalities 

Aircraft  crew  fatalities 
(other  than  pilot,  dual 
pilot,  or  student) 

Ground  crew  and  third- 
party  fatalities 

Total  fatalities 

Miles  flown  per  pilot  fa- 
tality  

Miles  flown  per  passenger 
fatality 


13,8a)         16.  .W  16,500  12,274  10.718 

84,  40a  000  144.000.000  229, 000,  (HX)  177,  868.  157  129,  359, 095  103.  196.  355  93. 
87  144  231  194  172|  185 


January- 
June 
1940 


July-De- 

cemh«>r 

1940 


1940 


1939 


1938 


1937 


ia446 


1936 


1035 


67a  lis 

74 

6 

62 


4 

135 

1.140,540 
1.623,077 


1,  004, 16' 
122 
8 


6 

221 

1.185,246 
1,681,395 


991,  .^2 

196 

13 

138 


9 

356 

1,168,36: 
1.660,420 


916,846 

ICl 

7 

139 


814 
1,104.771 
1,279,627 


762,088 

141 

15 

115 


3 

275 

017,440 
1,121862 


567, 818 

152 

16 

112 


1 
283 

678.923 

021.396 


8.849 
320.  375  8i 
159| 


586,920 

130 

15 

119 


2 

272 

717,  849 
78i205 


8,613 

755.6.30 
164 

616,803 

134 

19 

100 


Air  carrier^  operations  and  safety  record,  1936-1940 
llndex,  1036-1001 


1936... 
1937..., 
1938... 
1939... 
1940... 


Miles  flown 


71.211.726 
74,  700.  237 
78, 197,  239 
go,  976. 003 
119, 482,  711 


Fatal  ao-  Miles  flown  per 
cidcnts      fatal  accident 


10 
6 
8 
8 
3 


7, 121, 173 
12, 450. 040 

0.  774. 655 
30. 325, 354 

39. 827, 570 


>  Domestic,  foreign,  antl  territcrial. 


Union  With  Britain? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  March  31,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  DAILY 

NEWS 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial  by   the   pen   of   Capt.  Joe   Pat- 


terson, editor  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  of  New  York  City, 
entitled  "Union  With  Britain?"  This 
editorial  was  also  carried  in  the  Times- 
Herald,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Daily  News] 
Union  With  Brftain? 

We  have  long  had  great  admiration  for 
Lord  Beaverbrook.  He  began  as  an  energetic 
and  increasingly  successful  operator  of  vari- 
ous business  enterprises  in  Canada,  then  went 
to  England  to  become  proprietor  of  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Express.  The  Express  has  the 
largest  newspaper  circulation  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  _^  ,      ., 

Nowadays.  Lord  Beaverbrook  is  England  s 
driving,  cursing,  bottle-neck-smashing  and 
optimistic  Minister  of  Aircraft  Production. 


We  admire  the  results  he  is  evidently  get- 
ting in  this  work  as  much  as  we  admire  any- 
thing else  he  ever  has  done.  His  radio  speech 
of  Sunday  added  up  to  a  report  that  Great 
Britain  has  turned  its  most  dangerous  cor- 
ner as  regards  aircraft  production,  and  now 
has  enough  planes  in  reserve  to  cop)e  with 
any  invasion  attempt  the  German  Luftwaffe 
may  launch  this  spring. 

Beaverbrook's  outeUnding  characteristic 
always  has  been  his  patriotism.  He  always 
has  placed  the  British  Empire's  tnteresU 
ahead  of  anything  else  in  his  scale  of  values, 
and  always  has  battled  for  those  interesu. 
Some  years  before  the  war,  for  example,  h« 
was  for  Empire  preference — meaning  as  much 
trade  within  the  Empire  as  possible,  and  M 
much  freezing  out  of  other  nations,  including 
the  United  States,  as  possible.  - 

We  admire  such  men,  no  matter  what  flag  ' 

they   sail   under,   and   we   think   no   nation 

can  have  too  many  of  them  for  its  own  good. 

The  United  States  might  profitably  do  with 

a  few  more  of  such  men. 

PROPOSED  reunion 

Well,  Lord  Beaverbrook  wound  up  his 
Sunday  speech  with  an  expression  of  fervent 
hope  that  "perhaps  we  will  be  Joined  to- 
gether again"  after  the  war — meaning  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Like  many 
another  Englishman  and  numerous  Ameri- 
cans, Lord  Beaverbrook  wants  to  see  thla 
onetime  colony  of  Great  Britain  return  to 
the  mother  covmtry  after  this  war. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  being  the  lifelong  Brit- 
ish patriot  that  he  Is.  we  think  he  expecU 
Great  Britain  to  gain  fuUy  as  much  by  such 
a  merger  as  it  would  give  up— if  not  more. 
And  looking  over  comparative  conditions  in 
this  country  and  the  Empire  at  this  time,  w» 
think  he  ts  right.  The  Empire  would  gain 
a  lot  from  a  reunion  with  the  United  States. 
But  what  would  the  United  States  gain? 

The  United  States  would  take  on  several 
liabilities  which  we  would  hate  to  see  it 
take  on. 

WOULD  IT  HELP  U8T 

We  have  already,  at  the  President's  urging 
and  by  consent  of  Congress,  decided  to  go 
all  out  to  save  Britain  from  defeat  in  this 
war.  The  old  phrase,  "short  of  war,'*  inci- 
dentaUy,  Is  doing  a  fade-out.  The  interven- 
tionist feeling  now  is  that  If  we  have  to  go 
to  war  to  save  Britain,  that  wUl  be  O.  K. 

Our  feeling  is  that  we  will  have  to  go  to 
war  If  the  ultimate  aim  is  to  defeat  Ger- 
many decisively  on  the  Etiropean  Continent. 
Beaverbrook's  swarms  of  planes  cant  do 
that. 

Only  a  huge  expeditionary  force  can,  aa 
things  now  are. 

If  we  Join  the  British  Empire  after  the 
war.  we  shall  take  on  an  obligation  to  help 
Briuln  every  time  it  gets  into  a  European 
war.  It  got  into  this  one  by  what  we  have 
impolitely,  but  we  think  correctly,  called 
stiunblebum  diplomacy.  Must  we  bail  it 
out  every  time  from  now  on? 

By  rejoining  Britain,  we  would  be  going 
back  to  a  mother  country  which  stiU  has 
monarchs  and  nobles — two  things  our  an- 
cestors hoped  to  get  permanenUy  rid  of 
when  they  revolted  in  1776-83.  And  wo 
wotild  be  unden»Tltlng  the  idea  that  in  or- 
der to  do  plenty  of  business  with  another 
nation  it  is  de-slrable  to  own  that  nation— 
as  Britain  owns  other  nations,  as  Germany 
hopes  to  do.  as  Japan  hopes  to  do.  Such 
ownership  is  unnecessary,  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Japan  is  one  of  otir  best  ciutomers, 
though  we  dont  own  Japan  and  have  Uttlo 
use  for  it  politically  or  ethically. 

We  would  also  be  taking  on  a  lot  of 
racial  problems  in  South  Africa.  India,  the 
Malay  States,  etc.— end  we  have  never  been 
notable  for  successful  handUng  of  even  our 
own  racial  problems. 
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Anyway,  an  talk  of  British-American 
tinlon  should  be  postponed  tUl  after  the 
war.  As  things  look  now,  there  Is  likely  to 
be  UtUe  love  left  at  that  time  between  Eng- 
land and  America. 


Strikes  in  Defeiuc  Industries 


lETTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CARL  VINSON 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  31.  1941 


Mr.  VINSON  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  21.  1941.  I  wrote  Mr.  Sidney 
Hillman  of  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  the  following  letter: 

Mabch  21. 1941. 
llr.  SmifET  HnxMAN, 

Office  of  Production  Management, 
Social  Security  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  DEAa  Ma.  HnxMAw:  Will  you  kindly 
■end  to  me  by  Wednesday.  March  26.  the 
following  information  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  House  of  Repre- 
aentatlves : 

1.  A  list  of  all  companies  which  have  ex- 
perlenced  any  strikes  during  the  period 
September  8.  1939.  to  date,  which  affected 
construction  or  procurement  for  the  Army 
or  Navy  or  which  otherwise  affected  the 
national -defense  program. 

2.  The  number  of  days  each  such  strike 
lasted;  the  number  of  men  affected  in  the 
strike:  and  the  nimiber  of  man-hours  lost 
as  a  result  of  the  strike. 

3.  Any  Information  which  you  have  or 
which  you  can  secure  from  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  bearing  on  the  cause  of 
each  such  strike. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kindneaa.  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

Cabi.  Vimson.  Chairman. 

In  answer  to  that  letter.  Mr.  Eric 
Nlcol,  executive  assistant  to  Mr.  Hillman. 
sent  me  a  statement  entitled  "Strikes  in 
Defense  Industries."  The  statement  in- 
cluded a  list  of  the  companies,  the  num- 
ber of  employees  involved  in  each 
strike,  and  where  the  data  was  available, 
the  number  of  man-days  lost  as  a  result 
of  each  strike.  The  statement  also  in- 
cluded the  date  of  the  beginning  and  end 
of  each  such  strike,  the  defense  mate- 
rials affected,  and  the  labor  organization 
or  organizations  involved.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  information  contained 
In  this  statement: 

Number  of  strikes. -  73 

Number  of  strike*  solely  involv- 
ing  unions   affiliated   with   the 

CIO - *« 

Niunber  of  strikes  solely  involv- 
ing unions  affiliated  with  A.  P. 

of  L_ 21 

Number  of  strikes  tovolvlng  both 
unions  affiliated  with  C.  I.  O. 
and  tinlons  affiliated  with  A.  P. 

of  L « 

Number  of  employees  Involved...      146.291 
Nvunber    of    man-days    of    labor 

lost 1. «».  577 

The  above  figure  on  man -days  of  labor 
lost  does  not  include  all  of  the  strikes 
listed,  but  only  those  where  dat«  on 
man-days  lost  was  available.  Strikes 
not  Included  are — 


Aluminum  Co.  ol  America,  Edgewater, N.  J.: 
March  12-22,  1941,  3.000  employees. 

American   Zinc   Co..   East   St.  Louis,   HI.: 
January  12  to  March  6,  1941,  66  employees. 
Bethlehem    Steel    Fabricating    plant,    Los 
Angeles,  Calif.:  March  10-20,  1941,  100  em- 
ployees. 

Condenser  Corporation  of  America.  South 
Plainfleld,  N.  J.:  March  10,  1941,  to  (pend- 
ing). 2.400  employees. 

Cowles  Tool  Co..  Cleveland  Ohio:  February 
27,  1941.  to   (pending).  110  employees. 

Curtiss-Wrlght  Corporation.  Neville  Island, 
Pa.:  March  4-5.  1941.  800  employees. 

Eaton  Manxifacturing  Co..  Saginaw.  Mich.: 
November  14-16.  1940.  315  employees. 

Pairmount  Aluminum  Co..  Falrmount,  W. 
Va.:   March  10-18,  1941,  200  employees. 

Harvill  Die  Casting  Corporation.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.:  March  13-22,  1941,  350  em- 
ployees. 

Indiana  Steel  Products  Co..  Valparaiso,  Ind.: 
March  17-24,  1941.  205  employees. 

Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  Pas- 
cagoula.  Miss,;  March  10-14,  1941,  135  em- 
ployees. „, 

International  Harvester  Co..  Rock  Falls.  HI.: 
January  21.  1941.  to  (pending),  250  em- 
ployees. 

International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago.  111. 
(tractor  plant)  :  January  30,  1941,  to  (pend- 
ing), 6,000  employees. 

International  Harves.er  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
(McCormlck  works) :  February  28,  1941,  to 
(pending) .  5,500  employees. 

International  Harvester  Co..  Richmond. 
Ind.:  February  17,  1941.  to  (pending),  1.600 
employees. 

Phslps-Dodge  Corporation,  Bayway,  N.  J.: 
January  28  to  February  1.  1941,  1,600  em- 
ployees. 

Ray  Day  Piston  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich.: 
March  10.  1941.  to  (pending),  110  employees. 
Rifle    range    and    training    ground,    Holly 
Ridge.  N.  C:  March  3-5,  1941,  5,000  employees. 
Standard  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio:   Jan- 
uary 27,  1941,  to  (pending).  600  employees. 
Todd  Drydocks,  Galveston,  Tex.:  March  19- 
24,  1941,  2,000  employees. 

Universal  Cyclops  Steel  Corporation, 
Bridgeville.  Pa.:  Febrviary  1-5,  1941,  1.100  em- 
ployees; February  4  to  (pending).  1,100  em- 
ployees. 

Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio:  January  28-31. 
1941.  500  employees;  March  4-21,  1941,  500 
employees. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.: 
March  24,  1941,  to  (pending),  14,000  em- 
ployees. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Donora.  Pa.: 
February  19-20.  1941,  950  employees. 

Combustion  Engineering,  Chattanooga. 
Tenn.:  February  21-March  6,  1941.  550  em- 
ployees. 

ConsoUdated  Steel  Co..  Orange,  Tex.: 
March  3-7,  1941,  350  employees. 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich.: 
March  7.  1941,  to   (pending),  550  employees. 
Middleton  Steel  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.:  March 
10,  1941,  to   (pending),  1,700  employees. 

Snoqualmie  Falls  Timber  Co.,  Snoqualmle, 
Wash.:  December  16,  1940,  to  (pending),  894 
employees. 

Watertown  Arsenal,  Watertown,  Mass.: 
March  3-20,  1941,  100  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  the  state- 
ment  transmitted   to  me   by  Mr.   Eric 
Nicol,  executive  assistant  to  Mr.  Hillman, 
entitled  "Strikes  in  Defense  Industries": 
Strikbs  in  Defensb  Industries 

Alabama  Drydock  &  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Mobile,  Ala.:  International  Union  of  Ma- 
rine and  Shipbuilding  Workers  of  America, 
C.  L  O.;  building  destroyers  for  the  Navy;  3,400 
employees;  27,200  man-days  idle.  Began  Jan- 
uary 23;  ended  February  2.     Issue:  Wages. 

AlUs-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.:  United  Automobile  Workers,  C.  I.  O.; 
company  produces  tiu-bines  for  powder  plants. 


wide  variety  of  machine-tool  Items,  and  spe- 
cial Items  for  the  Navy:  7,500  employees; 
337,500  man-days  Idle.  Began  January  22; 
end  pending.    Issue:  Union  relations. 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  Edgewater,  N.  J.: 
Aluminum  Workers  of  America,  C.  I.  O.;  com- 
pany produces  aluminum  for  aircraft;  3,000 
employees.'  Began  March  12;  ended  March 
22.>  Issues:  Sunday  work,  wages,  and  union 
relations. 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  New  Kensington, 
Pa.:  Aluminum  Workers  of  America,  C.  I.  O.; 
company  produces  aluminum  for  aircraft; 
7,000  employees;  28,160  man-days  Idle.  Began 
November  22;  ended  November  28.  Issue: 
Union  relations. 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Berwick,  Pa.: 
Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee,  C.  I.  O.; 
tanks;  1,250  employees;  1,250  man-days  idle 
(8  hours  only).  Began  December  30;  ended 
December  31.    Issue:  Grievances. 

American  Zinc  Co.,  East  St.  Louis,  HI.: 
Mine,  MUl,  and  Smelter  Workers,  C.  I.  O.; 
bricklayers  and  other  building  trades,  A.  F. 
of  L.;  construction  of  new  smelter;  65  em- 
plojrees.'  Began  January  12;  ended  March  6.' 
Issue:  Jurisdictional. 

Babcock  &  Wilcox,  Bayonne,  N.  J.:  United 
Electrical  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of 
America,  C.  I.  O.;  boilers  for  the  Navy;  477 
employees;  8,109  man-days  Idle.  Began  Jan- 
uary 3;  ended  January  27.  Issues:  Wages  and 
other  terms  of  new  agreement. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Sparrows 
Point.  Md.:  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee. C.  I.  O.;  boats  for  United  States  Mari- 
time Commission;  3,000  employees;  20,100 
man-days  idle.  Began  September  20,  ended 
October  7.    Issue:  Wages. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Lackawanna,  N.  Y.: 
Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee,  C.  I.  O.; 
steel  for  defense  contracts;  12,000  employees; 
18.000  man-days  Idle.  Began  February  27, 
ended  February  28.  Issues:  Union  recognition 
and  grievances. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown.  Pa. :  Steel 
Workers  Organizing  Committee,  C.  I.  O.;  steel 
for  defense  contracts;  800  employees.  Began 
January  3.  ended  January  8;  3,200  man-days 
Idle.  Issue:  Grievances.  1,064  employees. 
Began  January  26.  ended  January  30;  8,512 
man-days  idle.    Issue:  Grievances. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Fabricating  Plant.  Los  An- 
geles. Calif.:  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee. C.  I.  O.;  fabricating  steel  for  aviation 
plants  on  west  coast;  100  employees.*  Began 
March  10.  ended  March  20.*  Issues:  Wages 
and  union  recognition. 

Condenser  Corporation  of  America  (Cor- 
nell-Dublller  Corporation).  South  Plainfleld. 
N.  J.:  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  A.  P.  L.;  condensers  for  Signal  Corps 
contractors;  2,400  employees.*  Began  March 
10,  end  pending.*  Issue:  Union  recognition. 
Cowles  Tool  Co.  Cleveland,  Ohio:  United 
Automobile  Workers.  C.  I.  O.:  tools  for  de- 
fense contractors;  110  employees*  Began 
February  27.  end  pending.*  Issue:  Wages  and 
other  terms  of  new  agreement. 

Crucible  Steel  Corporation:  Steel  Workers 
Organizing  Committee.  C.  I.  O.;  steel  for  de- 
fense contracts;  Syracuse.  N.  T..  2.021  em- 
ployees. Began  November  19,  ended  Novem- 
ber 22;  6,063  man-days  Idle.  Issue:  Griev- 
ances. Midland,  Pa.,  3,000  employees.  Be- 
gan November  13,  ended  November  17;  11,200 
man-days  idle.  Issue:  Grievances.  Harrison, 
N.  J.,  925  employees.  Began  October  3,  ended 
October  8;  4.625  man-days  Idle.  Issue:  Griev- 
ances. Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1,000  employees.  Be- 
gan March  12,  ended  March  17.  Issue:  Griev- 
ances. 

Curtlss-Wrlght  Corporation,  Neville  Island, 
Pa.  (Pittsburgh):  Steel  Workers  Organizing 
Committee,  C.  I.  O.;  propellors  for  aircraft; 


•Figures  and  dates  are  from  records  of 
Office  of  Production  Management.  These 
could  not  be  checked  by  Bureau  ol  Labor 
Statistics  because  of  lack  of  adequs,te  data. 
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800  employees.*     Began  March  4,  ended  March 
5.*     Issue :  Union  relations. 

Fort  Dlx,  Port  Dlx,  N.  J.:  Laborers  Union 
and  Carpenters,  A.  P.  L.;  cantonment  con- 
struction; 600  employees;  1,200  man -days  idle. 
Began  November  8,  ended  November  11. 
Issue:  Jurisdictional. 

Eastern  Malleable  Iron  Co..  WUmlngton, 
Del.:  United  Automobile  Workers,  C.  I.  O.; 
subcontracts  for  trench  mortars;  580  em- 
ployees; 24,940  man-days  Idle.  Began  Janu- 
ary 24,  ended  March  20.  Issues:  Union  rela- 
tions and  wages. 

Eaton  Manufacturing  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich.: 
United  Automobile  Workers,  C.  I.  O.;  parta 
for  aircraft  manufacture;  315  employees.* 
Short  stoppages  on  November  14  and  16. 
issue:  Jurisdictional. 

Eaton  Manufacturing  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich.; 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  MarshaU.  Mich.;  Cleve- 
land, Ohio:  United  Automobile  Workers,  C.  I. 
O.;  3,113  employees;  9,339  man-days  Idle. 
Began  January  13,  ended  January  15.  Issue: 
Union  relations. 

Foster-Wheeler  Corporation,  Carteret,  N.  J.: 
United  Electrical  Radio  and  Machine  Workers 
of  America,  C.  I.  O.;  Navy  boilers  for  ships; 
800  employees;  6,600  man-days  idle.  Began 
February  12,  ended  February  20.  Issues: 
Wages  and  holidays. 

Falrmount  Aluminum  Co.,  Falrmount,  W. 
Va.:  Altmilnum  Workers  of  America,  C.  I.  O.; 
aluminum;  200  employees.*  Began  March  10, 
ended  March  18.'  Issues:  Vacations  and 
grievances. 

Harvill  Dlecastlng  Corporation,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.:  National  Association  of  Dlecastlng 
Workers,  C.  I.  O.;  castings  for  west  coast  air- 
craft plants;  350  employees.*  Began  March 
13.  ended  March  22*     Issue:  Wages. 

Indiana  Steel  Products  Co.,  Valparaiso, 
Ind.:  Blacksmiths,  A.  P.  L..  Steel  Workers 
Organizing  Committee,  C.  I.  O.;  machinists. 
A.  P.  L.;  magnets  used  In  Army  contracts, 
for  telephones,  switchboards,  and  head  sets; 
205  employees.*  Began  March  17.  ended 
March  24.'    Issue:  Jurisdictional. 

Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co..  Pascagoula,  Miss.: 
Boilermakers  and  machinists,  A.  P.  L.;  ships 
for  the  Navy:  84  employees;  672  man-days 
Idle.  Began  January  15.  ended  January  24. 
Issue:   Wages. 

Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  Pasca- 
goula.  Miss.:  Metal  trades,  A.  P.  L.  (boiler- 
makers  versus  Iron  workers);  ships  for  the 
Navy;  135  employees.*  Began  March  10, 
ended  March  14.*    Issue:  Jurisdictional. 

International  Harvester  Co.:  Farm  Equip- 
ment Workers  Organizing  Committee,  C.  I.  O.; 
Rock  Falls,  111.,  250  employees.  Began  Janu- 
ary 21.  end  pending.  Issue:  Union  recogni- 
tion. Chicago,  HI.;  tractor  plant;  6,000  em- 
ployees.* Began  January  30,  end  pending. 
Issue:  Union  recognition.  Chicago,  lU.;  Mc- 
Cormlck Works;  5,600  employees.'  Began 
February  28,  end  pending.  Issue:  Union 
recognition.  Richmond,  Ind.;  ammunition 
components  and  tractors;  1,600  employees.* 
Began  February  17.  end  pending.  Issue: 
Union  recognition. 

Jones  &  Laughlln,  Allqvilppa,  Pa.:  Steel 
Workers  Organizing  Committee,  C.  I.  O.;  steel 
for  defense  contractors;  565  employees:  4,741 
man-days  Idle.  Began  October  16,  ended  Oc- 
tober 30.    Issue:  Union  recognition. 

Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co..  Chicago, 
111.:  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
A.  P.  L.;  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers,  A.  F.  L.;  switchboards  and 
other  electrical  equipment  for  Army  and 
Navy;  400  employees;  18,800  man-days  Idle. 
Began  June  26,  ended  August  31.  Issue: 
Union  recognition  and  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices. 

King  Powder  Co..  Kings  Mills.  Ohio,  and 
Klco,   Ky.:  United  Mine  Workers,   C.   I.  O.; 


powder  plants;  124  employees:  2.332  man- 
dajrs  Idle.  Began  September  18,  ended  Oc- 
tober 10.  Issues:  Wages  and  union  recogni- 
tion. 

Motor  Wheel  Corporation,  Lansing.  Mich.: 
United  Automobile  Workers,  A.  F.  L.;  manu- 
facture of  shells;  wheels  for  airplanes;  2,500 
employees;  22,500  man-days  idle.  Began 
February  13,  ended  February  25.  Issues: 
Union  relations  and  wages. 

Phelps-Dodge  Corporation.  Bayway,  N.  J.: 
United  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine  Work- 
ers of  America,  C.  I.  O.;  smaU,  direct  de- 
fense contracts;  copper  for  defense  con- 
tracts; 1,600  employees*  Began  January  28. 
ended  February  1.*  Issue:  Union  recognition. 
Ray  Day  Piston  Corporation.  Detroit. 
Mich.:  United  Automobile  Workers.  C.  I.  O.; 
aluminiun  castings  and  pistons  for  aircraft: 
110  employees.'  Began  March  10.  end  pend- 
ing.'    Issue:  Union  recognition. 

Rifle  range  and  training  grovmd.  Holly 
Ridge.  N.  C:  Building  Trades,  A.  F.  L.;  Army 
training  grotmds;  6,000  employees.*  Began 
March  3,  ended  March  6.*  Issue :  Union  rela- 
tions. 

Shipowners  Association  of  the  Paclflc,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.:  C.  I.  O.  and  A.  P.  L.  marl- 
time  unions;  shipment  of  defense  materials; 
1330  employees:  61.610  man-days  idle.  Be- 
gan October  6,  ended  December  4.  Issue: 
Wages  and  working  conditions. 

Standard  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  United 
Automobile  Workers,  C.  I.  O.;  machine  tools 
for  firms  holding  defense  contracts;  600  em- 
ployees.* Began  January  27,  end  pending.* 
Issues:  Wages  and  other  terms  of  new  agree- 
ment. 

Todd  Drydocks.  Galveston,  Tex.:  Carpenters, 
A.  F.  L.;  shipbuilding  and  repairing  facilities; 
2,000  employees.*  Began  March  19,  ended 
March  24.'    Issue:  Grievances 

Universal  Cyclops  Steel  Corporation,  Bridge- 
ville, Pa.:  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Commit- 
tee, C.  I.  O.;  special  steel  for  fuses  and  air- 
plane propellers;  1,100*  employees.  Began 
February  1,  ended  February  6.  Issues:  Griev- 
ances and  wages.  1,100*  employees.  Began 
February  24,  end  pending.  Issues :  Grievances 
and  wages. 

Vanadlxmi  Corporation  of  America,  Niagara 
FaUs,  N.  Y.:  United  Mine  Workers,  C.  I.  O.; 
alloy  for  special  steel  used  In  defense  prod- 
ucts; 386  employees;  3,860  man-days  Idle. 
1  Began  February  10,  ended  February  21.  Is- 
sues: Wages  and  union  relations. 

Vanadium  Corporation  of  America,  Bridge- 
ville, Pa.:  Local  industrial  union,  C.  I.  O.; 
alloy  for  special  steel  used  In  defense  prod- 
ucts; 274  employees;  4,65C  man-days  Idle. 
Began  February  10,  end  pending.  Issue: 
Grievances  (union  agreement). 

Vultee  Aircraft.  Inc.,  Downey.  Calif.:  United 
Automobile  Workers.  C.  I.  O.;  aircraft  for 
Army  Air  Corps;  6,000  employees;  36,000  man- 
days  Idle.  Began  November  15.  ended  Novem- 
ber 26.    Issue:  Wages. 

Wright  Field.  Dayton.  Ohio:  Building 
Trades.  A.  P.  L.,  electricians.  C.  I.  O.;  con- 
struction of  a  wind  tunnel;  600  employees.* 
Began  January  28.  ended  January  31.*  Issue : 
Jurisdictional;  600  employees.*  Began  March 
4,  ended  March  21.*     Issue:  Jurisdictional. 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co..  Youngs- 
town.  Ohio:  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee. C.  I.  O.;  basic  steel  for  defense  mate- 
rials; 900  employees;  3,600  man-days  Idle. 
Began  February  11,  ended  February  15.  Is- 
sue: Grievances. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. :  Steel 
Workers  Organizing  Committee,  C.  I.  O.; 
basic  steel  for  defense  contractors;  14,000 
employees.'  Began  March  24,  end  pending.' 
Issue:  Union  relations  under  N.  L.  R.  B. 
order. 


•Figures   and   dates   are   from   records  of 
Office    of    Production    Management.     These 
could  not  be  checked  by  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  because  of  lack  of  adequate  daU. 
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Aluminum  Ore  Co..  East  8t.  Louis,  111.: 
Federal  Labor  Union.  A.  P.  L.;  bauxite  for 
alumlnxim;  1,468  employees;  38,168  man- 
days  idle  Begpn  Octot)er  24.  ended  Novem- 
ber 30.    Issue:  Wages 

American  Steel  ft  Wire  Co..  Donora.  Pa.: 
Steel  Workers  Organizing  Commltte«.  C.  I. 
O.;  manufacturers  of  gun  shells;  950  em- 
ployees.* Began  February  19,  ended  Pebni- 
ary  20.'    Issue:  Wage  adjustments. 

B.  &  H.  Aircraft,  Long  Island  City.  N.  T.: 
United  Automobile  Workers,  C.  I.  O.;  parts 
for  aircraft  manufacturers;  120  employees; 
840  man -days  idle.  Began  February  18. 
ended  February  27.  Issue:  Union  recognl- 
Uon. 

Boomen  &  Rafter.  Olympla,  Wash.:  Inter- 
national Woodworkers  of  America,  C.  I.  O.; 
lumber  for  defense  contractors;  2,600  em- 
ployees; 29,760  man-days  Idle.  Began  Sep- 
tember 30,  ended  October  24.  Issue:  Wages. 
Centvu7  Electric  Co..  St.  Louis.  Mo.: 
United  Electrical  Radio  and  Machine  Work- 
ers of  America,  C.  I.  O.;  manufacturers  of 
generators;  1,269  employees;  97.188  man-days 
Idle.  Began  June  19,  ended  October  25. 
Issues:  Wages  and  other  tenns  of  new  agree- 
ment. 

Clark  Equipment  Co..  Jackson.  Mich.: 
United  Automobile  Workers,  C.  I.  O.:  axle 
hoiislngs  for  Army  trucks;  848  employees; 
4,240  man-days  Idle.  Began  January  18. 
ended  January  24.  Issues:  Wages  and  other 
terms  of  new  agreement. 

Combustion  Engineering.  Chattanooga. 
Term.:  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Conunlttee, 
C.  I.  O.;  essential  chemicals  for  explosives; 
650  employees.'  Began  February  21,  ended 
March  6.'  Issues:  Union  recognition,  wages 
and  other  temw  of  new  agreement. 

Consolidated  Steel  Co..  Orange,  Tex.:  La- 
borers union,  A.  P.  L.,  steel  for  Navy  boato: 
350  employees.  Began  Blarch  3,  ended  March 
7.*    Issues:  Wages,  imion  statixs. 

Continental  Steel  Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind.:  Steel 
Workers  Organizing  Committee.  C.  I.  O ; 
basic  steel  for  Army  and  Navy;  600  em- 
ployees; 5.000  man-days  Idle.  Began  January 
24.  ended  February  6.     Issue :  Wages. 

Dahlstrom  Metallic  Door  Co..  Jamestown. 
N.  Y.:  United  Electrical  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America,  C.  L  O.;  parts  for  air- 
plane contractors;  369  employees;  8.856  man- 
days  idle  Began  July  16.  ended  August  15. 
Issues:  Wages  and  other  terms  of  new  agree- 
ment. 

Farnsworth  Television  &  Radio  Corpora- 
tion. Marlon.  Ind.:  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers.  A.  F.  L.;  Signal 
Corps  contracts;  610  employees;  3.050  man- 
days  idle.  Began  Febrxiary  17.  ended  Febru- 
ary 22.     Issues:  Union  status,  wages. 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich.: 
United  Automobile  Workers.  C.  I.  O.;  tractor 
trucks  for  Army;  550  employees'  Began 
March  7.  pending.*    Issue:  Union  status. 

Hertner  Electric  Co..  CTeveland.  Ohio: 
United  Electrical  Radio  and  Machine  Workers 
of  America,  C.  I.  O.:  generators  for  the  Navy; 
81  employees;  1,944  man-days  Idle.  Began 
February  10,  ended  March  13.  Issue:  Wages 
and  other  terms  of  union  agreement. 

International  Harvester  Co.,  Fort  Wayne. 
Ind.:  United  Automobile  Workers,  C.  I.  O.; 
some  trucks  and  experimental  work;  2,800 
emplovees;  25.600  man-days  idle  Began  De- 
cember 31,  ended  January.  Issues:  Wages 
and  other  terms  of  union  agreement. 

Kawneer  Mantifacturtng  Co  .  Niles,  Mich.; 
United  Automobile  Workers.  A.  P.  L.;  parts 
for  aircraft  companies;  530  employees;  29.720 
man-days  idle.  Began  J\ily  16.  ended  Sep- 
tember 28.  Issues:  Wages,  union  recogni- 
tion, and  other  terms  of  new  agreement. 


•Figures  and  dates  are  from  records  of 
Office  of  Production  Management.  These 
coxild  not  be  checked  by  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  because  of  lack  of  adequate  data. 


•Figures  end  dates  are  from  records  of 
Office  of  Production  Management  Th^ 
could  not  be  checked  by  Bureau  ol  Labor 
SUtisticfi  because  of  lack  of  adequate  daU. 
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Lacy  Manufactvirlng  Corporation,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.;  BoUermakera.  A.  P.  L.;  Steel 
Workers  Organizing  Committee.  C.  I.  O.; 
structural  work  on  runways  for  shlpbuild- 
iBg  company:  77  employees;  2,002  man-days 
Idle.  Began  November  18,  ended  December 
M.  Issues:  Union  recognition,  jurisdic- 
tional. 

Lumber  companies,  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, varloxis  places;  Lumber  and  Sawmill 
Workers,  A.  F.  L.;  some  lumber  for  can- 
tonments; 12,000  employees;  161.659  man- 
days  Idle.  Began  October  1,  ended  Decem- 
ber 16  (various  dates).    Issue:   Wages. 

Mesta  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Build- 
ing Trades.  A.  F.  L.:  plant  addition  to  house 
gun- forging  machinery;  20  employees;  260 
man-days  Idle.  Began  January  23,  ended 
February  10.     Issue:  Union  recognition. 

Midland  Steel  Co..  Detroit,  Mich.;  United 
Automobile  Workers.  C.  I.  O ;  parts  for  Army 
trucks;  1,700  employees.'  Began  March  10, 
pending.'    Issue:   Wages. 

Mountain  Stote  Steel  Foundry,  Parkers- 
burg.  W.  Va.;  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee. C.  I.  O.;  contracts  with  Rock  Island 
Arsenal;  210  employees;  1,050  man-days  Idle. 
Began  January  28.  ended  February  3.  Issue: 
Union  recognition. 

National  Supply  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa.; 
International  Association  of  Machinists. 
A.  P.  L.;  engines  for  small  Navy  boats;  222 
employees;  2.220  man-days  Idle.  Began  Feb- 
ruary 18.  ended  March  3.  Issues:  Union 
recognition,  wages. 

Powell  Valve  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Steel 
Workers  Organizing  Committee,  C.  I.  O.; 
Navy  defense  materials:  964  employees; 
5.784  man-days  Idle.  Began  February  11. 
ended  February  20.  Issues:  Wages,  \inlon 
status,  and  other  terms  of  new  agreement. 

Snoqualmle  Falls  Timber  Co..  Snoqualmie, 
Wash.;  Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers.  A.  F. 
L.:  lumber  for  defense  contracts;  894 
employees'  Began  December  18,  pending. 
Usues:  Union  status,  wages. 

Truck  drivers.  New  York  City;  Teamsters. 
A.  F.  L.;  contracts  for  handling  defense 
materials:  7,«X)  employees;  22.000  man-days 
Idle.  Began  October  8.  ended  October  14. 
Issue:  Vacations. 

Truck  drivers,  Newark.  N.  J.;  Teamsters,  A. 
P.  L.;  contracts  for  handling  defense  mate- 
rials; 1.500  employees;  22.900  man-days  Idle. 
Began  October  1,  ended  October  20.  Issue: 
Wages. 

Tugboat  operators.  Grays  Harbor,  Wash.; 
Masters,  Mates,  and  Pilots.  A.  F.  L.;  In- 
land Boatmen's  Union.  C  I.  O.;  shipments  of 
lumber.  40  employees;  680  man -days  Idle. 
Began  October  17,  ended  November  8. 
Issues :  Wages  and  other  terms  of  new  agree- 
ment. 

Walker  Turner  Co.,  Plalnfleld,  N.  J.;  United 
Electrical  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of 
America,  C.  I.  O.;  tools  for  aircraft,  British 
orders;  175  employees;  4,200  man-days  Idle. 
Began  October  23,  ended  November  26. 
Issue:  Wages. 

Watertown  Arsenal,  Watertown,  Mass.; 
A.  F.  L.  Building  Trades;  construction  work; 
100  employees.'  Began  March  3.  ended  March 
10.'     Issue:  Jurisdictional. 

S.  S.  White  Dental  Co..  Staten  Island.  N.  Y.; 
Federal  Labor  Union,  A.  F.  L.;  equipment  for 
the  Army;  665  employees:  6.420  man-days  Idle. 
Began  March  3,  ended  March  18.  Issue: 
Wages. 

Wire  and  cable  companies.  New  York.  N.  Y.: 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  A.  P.  L.:  Signal  Corps  contracts: 
860  employees;  61.765  man-dajrs  Idle.  Began 
Augxist  3,  enaed  September  21  (3  companies): 


'  Figures  and  dates  are  from  records  of 
Office  of  Production  Management.  These 
could  not  he  checked  by  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  because  of  lack  of  adequate  data. 


August  3.  ended  February  3  (1  company): 
August  3,  pending  (1  company).  Issues: 
Wages,  union  status. 


Minnesota  LegisUtnre  Endorses  St 
Lawrence  Seaway  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  31,  1941 


RESOLUTION    OF    THE    MINNESOTA 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr.  PnTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  are 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  action  by  the 
present  Congress  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  project.  TTiey  realize  the  great 
benefit  which  will  come  to  the  Midwest 
when  ocean-going  vessels  will  be  per- 
mitted to  travel  In  the  Great  Lakes  area. 
For  that  reason  they  are  supporting  the 
legislation  which  will  be  before  Congress 
and  which  will  provide  for  ratification  ol 
the  agreement  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  authorizing  the  commence- 
ment of  this  project.  The  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  which  was  approved  by 
the  Ckjvemor  on  March  28.  1941.  and  Is 
as  follows: 

Concvirrent     resolution     memorializing     the 
Congress    of    the    United    States    to    take 
prompt  action  to  ratify  the  agreement  be- 
tween   the    Goverrmient    of    the    United 
States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  the 
development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
Whereas    the    duly   accredited    representa- 
tives of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  have  now  con- 
summated and  signed  an  agreement  for  the 
development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  water  route  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  so  as  to  permit  the   free  pas- 
sage of  oceangoing  ships  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  heart  of  the  Northwest  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican Continent:  and 

Whereas  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  for  more  than  20  years  have  committed 
themselves  to  the  promotion  of  this  great 
development,  and  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  has  characterized  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  as  of  economic  value  comparable  to 
the  Panama  Canal  and  as  a  vital  necessity  as  a 
defense  measure,  and  will  now  ask  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  ratify  the  agree- 
ment as  made  and  provide  funds  for  the 
completion  of  the  work;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Minnesota,  through 
Its  legislature,  for  more  than  20  years  has 
affirmed  Its  continued  support  of  this  project, 
and  through  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
Tidewater  Commission  of  Minnesota  has  con- 
sistently endeavored  to  bring  about  the 
realization  of  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  this 
State  for  this  development;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  Is  a  vital  necessity  for  the  develop- 
ment and  stimulation  of  the  resources  of 
this  State  and  of  the  entire  Northwest,  and 
has  already  been  too  long  delayed,  and  that 
great  economic  advantages  will  result  not 
only  to  Minnesota,  but  to  the  Nation  from 
the  improvement  of  this  natural  avenue  of 
commerce:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved,  That  the  house  of  representatives 
(the  senate  concurring)  commend  and  sup- 
port the  President  of  the  United  States  In  his 
steadfast,  consistent,  and  energetic  support 
of  this  project,  and  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  without  delay,  to  approve  and 
ratify  the  agreement  already  concluded  with 
the  Dominion  of  Canada;  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  work,  and  thus  pro- 
mote the  speedy  completion  of  this  great 
project  as  a  vital,  economic,  and  defense 
necessity. 

That  the  secretary  of  state  be  Instructed 
to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice  President,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota. 


A  Chance  To  Reciprocate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  31.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    DAILY    MISSOU- 
LIAN.  OF  MISSOULA,  MONT. 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Daily  Missoulian,  Missoula, 
Mont.,  for  February  19, 1941: 

[From  the  Dally  Missoulian,  Missoula,  Mont., 
of   February    19,    1941] 

A    CHANCE    TO    BECIPSOCATE 

For  a  good  many  years  the  collector  of 
Internal  revenue  for  the  district  of  Mon- 
tana and  his  staff  have  given  excellent  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  the  State.  For  thou- 
sands they  have  made  easier  the  preparation 
of  Income-tax  retiwns  and  have  assisted 
competently  In  solving  problems  puzzling 
not  only  Individuals  but  business  organiza- 
tions. Their  cooperation  has  been  warmly 
appreciated. 

And  now,  with  a  new  tax  set-up  to  struggle 
with,  an  opportunity  to  reciprocate  arises. 
This  year  the  taxpayers  are  able  to  assist  the 
Internal-revenue  men.  This  they  can  do  by 
starting  earlier  than  ever  on  the  preparation 
of  their  Income-tax  returns,  so  that  these 
may  be  filed  well  before  the  March  15  dead- 
line. This  would  prevent  the  possible  last- 
minute  swamping  of  the  members  of  the 
collector's  staff,  with  the  probability  that 
many  taxpayers  mlgh)  not  be  able  to  get 
this  Important  business  attended  to  before 
the  time  limit  had  expired. 

As  you  probably  have  read  in  the  news 
columns,  the  collector  will  have  deputie.s  in 
the  local  zone  office  In  the  Federal  building 
from  February  27  to  March  15.  The  duty  of 
these  men  will  be  to  assist  taxpayers  In 
preparing  and  filing  their  returns.  We  can 
make  their  work  easier,  can  make  It  possible 
for  all  local  taxpayers  to  finish  this  Job  well 
on  time  by  taking  ovu"  reports  and  our 
problems  to  them  as  early  as  we  possibly  can. 

As  you  have  noted,  the  Mltsotillan  has 
printed  considerable  Information  of  value  to 
Income-tax  payers  Probably  you  have  read 
these  articles  and  will  read  those  yet  to  be 
published.  Yet  we  think  it  would  be  well  to 
reproduce  here  a  statement  to  the  Missoulian 
from  Collector  Lewis  Penwell,  who,  in  a  few 
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words,  summarizes  the  entire  situation.  In- 
cluding reference  to  the  taxpayers'  oppor- 
tunity to  help  the  men  of  his  staff : 

"This  is  the  income-tax-filing  period.  The 
Congress  has  changed  the  law  so  that  the 
liability  for  fllinr  a  rettirn  is  now  based  on 
gross  Income,  and  not  on  net  hicome,  as  In 
former  years.  The  base,  also,  has  been 
changed,  so  that  single  persons  whose  gross 
Income  Is  $800  a  year  and  married  persons 
whose  combined  gross  income  Is  $2,000  a  year 
must  file  a  retxirn.  Last  year  this  base  was 
$1,000  for  single  persons  and  $2,500  for  mar- 
ried persons. 

"The  exemptions  have  also  been  lowered  to 
$800  for  a  single  person  and  $2,000  for  married 
persons.  The  credit  of  $400  for  each  de- 
pendent has  not  been  changed. 

"Last  year  In  Montana  there  were  fUed  some 
42  000  income-tax  returns.  This  year,  partly 
because  of  these  changes,  we  expect  about  a 
50-percent  Increase.  Most  of  this  added  num- 
ber of  taxpayers  wUl  consist  of  those  who 
have  never  filed  Federal  returns  before.  They 
win  need  more  help,  and  It  will  take  more 
of  the  deputies'  time. 

'To  meet  this  great  increase  the  Bureau  has 
augmented  Its  force  of  field  deputies.  How- 
ever if  the  taxpayers  wait,  as  many  of  them 
do  until  the  last  minute  to  file  their  returns, 
congestion  wUl  result  and  many  persons  may 
not  get  their  returns  Into  the  coUectors 
offices  by  midnight  March  15. 

"Most  taxpavera  are  able  to  prepare  their 
returns  without  assistance,  but  In  the  event 
help  is  required,  the  collector's  office  In  this 
district  has  a  competent  staff  of  deputies 
trained  for  this  service.  They  are  ready  to 
help  any  taxpayer  make  out  his  return.  This 
service  is  free.  If  you  would  urge  the  people 
to  use  it  and  to  file  their  returns  early,  I  am 
sure  we  can  clear  most  of  the  Income-tax 
returns  promptly  and  easily  and  avoid  an 
overwhelming  last-minute  rush. 

"With  the  income  tax  the  Government  this 
year  Is  also  collecting  the  defense  tax.  which 
is  an  added  reason  for  promptness  in  filing 
the  return.  This  tax  and  the  Income  tax 
may  be  paid  in  one  lump  sum  or  in  four  equal 
quarterly  installments." 


The  Social  Security  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Whereas  this  requirement  will  force  this 
State  to  amend  section  2020  of  the  Welfare 
and  Institutions  Code  to  remove  the  right  to 
certain  exempt  Income  now  accorded  to  per- 
sons receiving  old-age  assistance;  and 

Whereas  this  action  will  force  a  reduction 
in  the  income  of  those  persons  receiving  old 
age  assistance  who  are  still  able  to  supple- 
ment assistance  from  the  State  by  garden- 
ing or  other  light  labor  suited  to  their  age: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California  (jointly) .  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  memorial- 
ized to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  re- 
move this  requirement  therefrom  in  order 
that  this  State  may  be  eligible  to  receive 
further  Federal  funds  for  the  financing  of 
the  Old  Age  Security  Law  of  this  State  with- 
out the  necessity  of  amending  section  2020 
thereof;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  by  the  secretary  of  State. 


Monday.  March  31,  1941 

RESOLUTION    OF    C/vLIPORNIA    STATE 
ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  of  California  Assembly 
on  Social  Security  Act: 

Assembly   Joint  Resolution   2 

Memorializing  Congress  to  amend  the  Social 
Secxirlty  Act  with  reference  to  the  exempt 
income  rights  accorded  persons  receiving 
old-age  assistance 

Whereas  It  appears  by  section  2  (a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  thst  this  State  on  July 
1  1941  win  be  requlre-l  in  determining  the 
need  of  applicants  for  old-age  aaaistance.  to 
take  into  consideration  any  other  Income  and 
resources  of  such  applicants;  and 


Military  Highways 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  CLARK  BALDWIN 

OF   NrW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  31.  1941 


RESOLUTION  BY  NEW  TORK  STATE 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York: 


Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
In  a  recent  broadcast  to  the  Nation  has 
warned  that  conditions  abroad  and  lack  of 
military  preparedness  at  home  constitute  a 
menace  to  the  safety  and  secxirlty  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  Is  now  Intensively  engaged  In  prepa- 
ration for  hemispheric,  North  American,  and 
national  defense,  and  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated large  sums  of  money  for  this  purpose; 

and 

Whereas  an  adequate  system  of  military 
highways  over  which  troops,  artillery,  mech- 
anized equipment,  and  other  niaterlals  of 
war  and  supplies  may  be  moved  without  in- 
terruption and  with  the  utmost  dispatch  is 
one  of  the  essentials  of  modern  warfare  and 
a  necessity  in  the  defense  of  this  country;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
most  Important  of  Industrial,  conamerclal. 
and  financial  areas  of  the  United  States  and 
a  section  in  which  arms  and  munitions  are 
being  manufactured  and  concentrated  in 
enormous  quantities,  and  In  which  Army 
pc»6ts  and  mUltary  training  camps  are  estab- 
lished, is  located.  In  part,  upon  the  eastern 
seaboard.  whUe  Its  northern  frontiers  border- 
ing the  Dominion  of  Canada,  a  country  now 
at  war  are  entirely  unfortified;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  event  that  a  hostile  power 
or  hoetlle  powers  should  overcome  Great 
Britain  Ita  naval  vessels  and  transports 
might  steam  through  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence capture  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and.  in 
the  latter  city,  be  in  a  position  to  strike  at 
the  rich  industrial  and  commercial  center* 
of  the  northeastern  United  States  and  hurl 
lU  armies  upon  Albany  and  New  York;  and 


Whereas,  shoxild  stich  evenU  threaten.  It 
would  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  United 
SUtes  to  be  In  a  position  to  move  troops 
and  military  equipment  and  snppnes  to  oxir 
northern  frontier  In  great  numbers  and  In 
enormous  quantities  for  use  In  repelling  the 
Invader;  and 

Whereas.  If  such  a  situation  shovUd  develop, 
the  safety  and  sectirlty  of  our  entire  country 
might  depend  upon  the  ablUty  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  move  defense  forces  and  equip- 
ment to  our  northern  frontier,  to  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard,  and  between  strategic  points  In 
the  State  with  the  utmost  speed:  and 

Whereas  our  present  highways  are  unsulted 
to  the  purpose  because  many  of  them  are 
narrow  and  run  through  congested  metro- 
politan districts  and  some  are  not  sufficiently 
substantial  to  carry  the  fleets  of  heavy  trans- 
port vehicles,  motorized  artillery,  and  other 
vehicles  which  would  make  use  of  them  In 
the  event  of  war;  and 

Whereas  the  Joint  leglslaUve  highway  sur- 
vey committee  has  recently  made  a  report  to 
this  body  In  which  its  members  assert  tha^ 
with  the  present  contemplated  allocation  of 
Federal  funds,  at  least  4  years  will  be  required 
to  improve  the  3.200  miles  of  New  York  State 
highways  considered  vital  for  defense  pur- 
poses; and 

Whereat  It  Is  the  considered  opinion  of  this 
body  that  New  York  State,  because  of  Its  geo- 
graphical location  and  because  Its  entire 
northern  frontier  Is  unfortified,  would  be 
among  the  first  to  be  Invaded  If  Great  Britain 
and  Canada  should  be  defeated  and  there 
should  be  an  attempt  by  an  aggressor  naUon 
or  nations  to  conquer  the  United  States: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It  ,^  »  .». 

Resolved  {if  the  senate  concur).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  New  York  hereby 
petitions  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  make  available  Irom  funds 
appropriated,  or  to  be  appropriated,  for  de- 
fense purposes  a  sum  adequate  to  carry  out  a 
program  of  mUltary  highway  construction  to 
the  extent  considered  Imperative  for  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  SUte  and  Nation; 
and  be  It  further  v     ™^  ♦   - 

Bcsolted  (If  the  senate  concur).  That  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  Immediately  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 
and  to  each  Member  of  the  Congress  elected 
from  the  SUte  of  New  York. 
By  order  of  the  assembly. 

ANSLZT   B.   B0«K0W8KI. 

Clerfc. 
In  senate.  March  18,  IMl. 
Concurred  In  without  amendment. 
By  order  of  the  senaU. 

WUXIAM  B.  Kwc. 

Clerk. 


Declaration  of  Independence  and  Monroe 
Doctrine  Discarded 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF  MASSACHUSriTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  31,  1941 


jDnOBIAL   FROM   THE  SATURDAY    EVB- 

NiNG  poer 


MT.  TINKHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Recorb, 
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I  Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 

Saturday  Evening  Post  of  March  29, 1941: 

[From  The  Saturday  Evening  Poet  ol  March 

29.    19411 

_-  TOWAXO    TH«    UWKNOWW 

Looking  back  to  «ay  larewell.  Misgivings 
are  forbidden,  but  let  us  not  on  that  ac- 
count be  mistaken  about  what  has  hap- 
pened. It  Is  not  a  new  chapter  of  American 
history  that  now  opens.  It  Is  a  new  book 
with  a  new  theme.  The  story  that  began 
with  the  Declaration  of  Independence  Is 
finished. 

We  have  broken  with  our  past.  We  have 
thrown  away  our  New  World,  ovir  splendid 
isolation,  our  geographical  advantage  of 
three  to  one  against  all  aggressors,  owe 
separate  political  religion.  There  Is  no  longer 
a  New  World,  or  an  Old  World,  but  now 
one  world  In  which  the  American  people  have 
been  cast  for  a  part  they  will  have  to  learn 
as  they  go  along. 

There  Is  no  longer  a  Monroe  Doctrine.    In 
^   place  of  it  there  Is  an  American  Internation- 
alism.   We  do  not  yet  know  what  that  means. 

Prom  now  on  there  Is  for  us  no  foreign 
war.  Any  war  anjrwhere  In  the  world  Is  our 
war.  provided  only  there  Is  an  aggressor  to 
be  destroyed,  a  democracy  to  be  saved,  or 
an  area  of  freedom  to  be  defended. 

Our  Ideas  of  aggressor,  democracy,  and 
■V  freedom  are  emotionally  clear.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  we  go  forward  in  this  crusade  we 
shall  encounter  many  moral  and  logical  con- 
tradictions. These  we  must  learn  to  resolve. 
Every  Hitler  we  must  crush.  That  has  been 
made  definite.  But  every  Stalin  too?  For 
practical  and  strategic  reasons  we  have  Just 
now  relieved  Stalin  of  our  moral  disapproval. 
That  jdoes  not  necessarily  mean  that  we  have 
forgotten  Finland.  It  does  not  mean  that  we 
shall  not  In  time  restore  to  her  that  which 
was  her  own.  It  does  show  how  liable  we  are 
to  be  misunderstood  and  how  easy  It  will  be 
for  the  world  to  say  that  our  moral  Indigna- 
tion Is  selective. 

It  Is  too  soon  to  be  either  critical  or  analyt- 
ical. Hardly  the  first  page  of  the  new  book 
has  been  written.  What  will  follow  we  do  not 
know.  How  could  we?  There  was  never  In 
aU  hiiman  hUtory  a  story  like  It.  We  began 
it  unconsciously.  That  Is  to  say,  we  did  not 
know  we  were  doing  It.  Indeed,  we  kept  say- 
ing we  were  not.  This  fact,  no  doubt,  will 
give  the  historian  some  trouble.  It  may  re- 
store him  to  his  faith  In  a  mysterious  agency 
that  moves  people  unawares;  It  may  even 
wreck  the  wretched  theory  of  pure  economic 
determinism  in  human  affairs. 

In  August  last  year  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister, speaking  of  the  50  destroyers  he  had  got 
from  the  United  States  Navy,  said  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  "Undoubtedly  this  proc- 
ess means  that  these  two  great  organizations 
of  the  English-speaking  democracies,  the 
British  Empire  and  the  United  States,  will 
have  to  be  somewhat  mixed  up  together  In 
fome  of  their  affairs  for  mutual  and  general 
advantage.  •  •  •  No  one  can  stop  It. 
Uke  the  Mississippi,  It  Just  keeps  roUlng 
along." 

The  American  people  took  this  to  be  rhet- 
oric. They  did  not  know  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  emnounclng  American  foreign 
policy. 

In  October,  at  Philadelphia,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  said,  "I  give  to  you  and 
to  the  people  of  this  coimtry  this  most  solemn 
assurance :  There  Is  no  secret  treaty,  no  secret 
obligation,  no  secret  commitment,  no  secret 
understanding  In  any  shape  or  form,  direct 
or  indirect,  with  any  other  government,  or 
any  other  nation  In  any  part  of  the  world — 
no  Buch  secrecy  that  nalght  or  could  In  any 
shape  Involve  this  Nation  in  any  war  w  for 
any  other  purpose.     Is  that  clear?" 

He  said,  "The  United  States  today  U  at 
peace  and  Is  going  to  remain  at  peace." 


He  said,  one  rainy  day  at  New  Haven,  of  the 
draft,  "It  is  Just  for  the  same  reason  that 
you  have  got  umbrellas  up  today,  so  as  not 
to  get  wet." 

And  on  October  24  he  said,  "I  repeat  again 
that  I  stand  on  the  platform  of  our  party: 
'We  will  not  participate  In  foreign  wars'." 

On  that  platform  he  was  elected  to  a  third 
term.  On  election  day  the  American  people 
were  writing  the  last  line  in  the  old  book 
and  did  not  know  It. 

Three  months  later  the  President  an- 
nounced, "We  are  committed  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  principles  of  morality  and  consid- 
erations for  our  own  security  will  never  per- 
mit us  to  acquiesce  in  a  peace  dictated  by 
aggressors  and  sponsored  by  appeasers." 

"We"  were  the  people,  suddenly  staring  at 
the  fact  that  we  had  assumed  ultimate  and 
unlimited  liability — moral,  physical,  and 
financial — for  the  outcome  of  war  on  three 
continents,  for  the  survival  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  for  the  utter  destruction  of 
Hitler.  Anything  less  or  else  would  be  the 
first  American  defeat. 
How  had  we  arrived  there? 
Not  by  any  act  of  conscious  will  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people,  but  by  will  of 
government.  If  you  say,  therefore,  the 
people  have  lost  control  of  government  and 
such  Is  the  end  of  the  American  system,  that 
may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  you  are  reading 
from  the  old  book.    Destiny  is  not  legal. 

How  the  people  would  have  voted  if  the 
question  of  taking  over  war  on  three  con- 
tinents had  been  put  to  them  will  never  be 
known.  The  question  was  not  put  to  them. 
We  know  what  the  people  did  vote  for. 
They  voted  for  a  President  who  stood  upon 
his  platform  saying,  "We  will  not  partici- 
pate In  foreign  wars."  But  there,  again, 
make  sure  to  remember  which  book  you 
are  in.  Words  In  the  old  book  were  simply 
understood.  In  the  new  book  that  cannot 
be  so.  Why  It  cannot  be  so  belongs  to  an- 
other essay.  Anyhow,  what  is  a  foreign  war? 
In  that  Instant  when  you  say,  or  even  think, 
"This  is  our  war  too,"  It  Is  no  longer  a  for- 
eign war,  no  matter  what  you  said  It  was 
yesterday. 

We  have  said  It.  Standing  In  the  middle 
of  the  world  we  are  saying,  "Here  Is  the  ar- 
senal of  all  democracy,"  meaning  by  a  de- 
mocracy any  nation  that  will  employ  our 
weapons  against  Hitler.  That  makes  the 
battle  of  Britain  ova  battle,  too,  and  the 
battle  of  Greece  our  battle,  and  the  battle 
of  the  Mediterranean  our  battle;  and  every- 
where In  the  world  It  Is  the  London-Wash- 
ington Axis  against  the  Berlln-Rome-Tokyo 
Axis.  Where,  then,  ts  a  foreign  war,  strictly 
speaking? 

What  If  our  axis  should  break?  What  If 
Great  Britain  should  fall  in  spite  of  us? 
That  co\ild  happen.  We  should  then  have 
Hitler  on  one  side  and  his  Japanese  partner 
on  the  other  side,  neither  of  whom  has  at- 
tacked us,  both  of  whom  we  have  chal- 
lenged, one  of  them  to  mortal  combat. 

For  perilous  Isolation  on  those  terms  we 
are  not  prepared.  Yet  we  have  accepted  that 
risk.  It  was  not  a  realistic  thing  to  do. 
You  would  expect  schoolboys  fighting  on  the 
sandlot  to  know  better  statesmanship.  But 
a  crusade  is  above  statesmanship.  So  is  any 
great  transaction  of  the  human  spirit.  Es- 
sentially it  is  heedless  of  danger  and  roman- 
tic, creattog  its  own  political  realities.  Ev- 
erything about  It  Is  Improbable. 

But  If  we  speak  of  the  Improbable,  what 
could  have  been  more  Improbable  than  the 
story  In  the  first  book?  Wjis  there  ever  a 
more  reckless  political  deed  than  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence?  Or  an  outcome  more 
unpredictable  than  that  a  few  ragged,  un- 
disciplined farmers  with  muskets,  and  some 
solitary  mountaineers  with  rifles,  should  ex- 
pel the  trained  armies  of  Exirope  from  this 
land  in  order  to  create  what  was  not  yet 


imagined  and  had  not  even  a  name — the 
United  States  of  America?  Well,  no  more 
can  we  Imagine  the  end  of  what  now  Is  be- 
ginning, nor  has  It  any  name.  We  cannot 
see  the  shape  of  the  world  to  come,  not  dimly. 
It  Is  not  permitted.  We  know  for  sure  only 
that  neither  the  world  that  was  oux  own  nor 
that  world  which  Is  round  will  ever  be  the 
same  again. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  blitzkrieg,  with 
Its  revelation  of  the  frightfulness  of  modern 
technology  turned  in  full  use  to  the  busi- 
ness of  killing  and  conquest,  the  Post  said 
It  was  this  country  against  Hitler — simply 
that,  because  no  nther  country  possessed  the 
strength,  the  skill,  and  the  resources  to  cre- 
ate in  defense  of  peace  a  weapon  power  equal 
to  this  new  power  of  aggression  in  the  hands 
of  a  war-loving  people.  We  have  never  mod- 
ified that  conviction.    We  say  It  still. 

Our  quarrel  with  the  Interventionists  has 
been  upon  other  grounds. 

Firstly,  upon  grounds  of  military  and  po- 
litical sagacity,  that  by  taking  the  war  to 
Hitler  we  forgo  our  natural  geographical  ad- 
vantage, that  the  status  of  a  nonflghting 
belligerent  exists  only  in  puerile  delusion, 
that  as  we  strip  the  American  arsenal  to  put 
weapons  In  the  hands  of  others  we  weaken 
our  own  defense,  and  that  by  all  of  this 
we  Involve  our  fate  with  cards  of  war  that 
might  at  any  moment  be  played  out  of  our 
hands. 

Secondly,  we  have  quarreled  with  them  on 
the  ground  that  they  sttiltify  the  American 
motive.  They  say  the  battle  of  Britain  Is 
our  battle,  too;  they  say  that  to  save  our- 
selves we  must  save  Great  Britain,  and  then 
they  say  that  by  making  America  the  arsenal 
we  may  ourselves  avoid  the  battlefield,  us- 
ing the  bodies  of  the  British  as  a  bulwark 
to  save  the  body  of  every  American  mother's 
son.  If  we  had  ever  believed  that,  or  felt  it, 
we  should  have  been  ashamed  to  say  It. 
We  never  knew,  on  the  other  hand,  a  true 
isolationist  who  was  not  willing  to  fight  and 
die  for  It. 

And  thirdly,  we  quarrel  with  the  Inter- 
ventionists still,  on  the  ground  that  they 
conceal,  or  have  not  themselves  the  courage 
to  face,  what  It  means  for  this  country  not 
merely  to  take  over  the  war,  but  In  doing 
that  to  assume  a  role  In  which  It  must 
either  go  on  and  on  until  It  has  gained 
moral  hegemony  of  the  whole  world — or  fall. 
There  is  the  truth;  and  there  Is  a  sense  of 
grandeur  In  It.  The  battle  of  Britain  be- 
comes but  a  terrible  episode.  The  London- 
Washington  axis  is  a  pontoon.  This  Is  our 
walk  with  destiny,  toward  an  end  we  can- 
not see,  and  if  we  arrive  we  shall  have 
walked  most  of  the  way  alone,  as  England 
did  before  us. 


Opposing  Strikes  in  National-Defense 
Industries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  31,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  DALLAS  MORNXNO 
NEWS 


Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  people  are  greatly 
concerned  at  the  delay  in  our  national- 
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defense  program  on  p.ccount  of  strikes 
in  many  plants  now  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  and  other 
products  vitally  necessary  for  our  na- 
tional defense. 

I  am  hoping  that  some  steps  may 
shortly  be  taken  to  eliminate  these  de- 
lays, either  through  legislation  or 
through  Executive  orders,  or  by  the  vol- 
untary concent  and  cooperation  of  the 
leaders  of  the  two  major  labor  organi- 
zations. 

Time  is  of  the  essence  in  our  defense 
program,  and  there  is  no  subject  of 
greater  importance  at  this  time. 

The  jurisdictional  strikes  during  this 
crisis  seem  to  me  indefensible,  and  there 
appeared  in  the  Dal.as  Morning  News 
of  March  24  an  editorial  which,  in  a 
calm  and  dispassionate  manner,  dis- 
cusses this  issue,  and  under  leave 
granted,  I  submit  herewith  this  edi- 
torial: 

rProm  the  Dallas  Morning  News  of  March 
24.  1941] 

FEATHEH   FOB   l^XDERATION 

Nothing  In  the  whole  disputed  field  of 
labor  relationship  calif  for  less  sympathy 
from  the  general  public  than  the  jurisdic- 
tional strike  during  a  wir  crisis.  It  amounts 
to  placing  a  private  quarrel  before  the  safety 
of  the  Nation.  So  while  the  cause  of  the 
Wright  Field  stoppage  had  no  merit,  the 
public  will  heartily  approve  the  gportsman- 
Bhip  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
unionists  who  called  off  the  strike  without 
winning  a  point  for  which  under  normal 
conditions  they  would  have  fought  to  the 
bitter  end.  ^     ^     ^ 

The  4  C.  I.  O.  electricians,  against  whose 
presence  the  400  Federation  members  struck, 
may  have  served  the  country  themselves,  how- 
ever, by  winning  the  generous  concession  from 
their  bitter  rivals.  For  -what  leg  will  C.  I.  O. 
majorities  have  upon  w  lich  to  stand  them- 
selves m  similar  Jurisdici  lonal  disputes? 

Not  here,  not  In  many  places  In  America 
Is  there  any  dlsposlticn  to  question  the 
right  to  strike  against  Intolerable  working 
conditions  or  for  a  fair  return  for  labor. 
Congress,  which  has  already  moved  to  force 
industry  to  produce  fcr  necessary  defense, 
fails  the  country  If  it  does  not  insist  that 
labor  shall  not  Interpose  petty  grievances 
in  the  way  of  the  swlf-.  Indusuiallzatlon  of 
that  defense. 


Reclamation  of  Strategic  Defense  Mate, 
rials  From  Waste  Products 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  March  27.  1941 


LETTER   OF   MISS   H32LEN   E.   DOWNS   TO 
GOVERNOR  BRICKER,  OF  OHIO 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
now  that  a  shortage  of  a  number  of  stra- 
tegic defense  materials  is  impending,  the 
attention  of  many  si.udents  of  the  situa- 


tion is  being  turned  to  the  reclamation  of 
such  materials  from  waste  products. 

In  my  district  one  of  our  fine  ladies 
long  ago  perceived  that  which  was  com- 
ing and  under  date  of  October  24.  1940, 
wrote  our  Ohio  Governor,  Hon.  John  W. 
Bricker,  making  a  suggestion  as  to  how 
the  women  of  America  could  assist  the 
national-defense  program.  The  letter  to 
Governor  Bricker  was  written  by  Miss 
Helen-E.  Downs  of  231  East  Maple  Street, 
North  Lewisburg.  Ohio. 

I  have  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  of 
herewith,  including  the  letter  in  this  ad- 
dress, that  the  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  may  have  the  benefit 
of  the  suggestions  contained  therein. 

North  Lewisbuhg,  Ohio,  October  24, 1940. 
Hon.  John  W.  Bwcker. 

Governor  of  Ohio,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

HoNORABUC  Sir:  It  has  been  asked  through 
the  American  press  that  tin  (such  as  empty 
tins)  be  saved,  yet  I  notice  that  this  re- 
quest Is  being  disregarded  In  my  community. 

Under  the  blockade  England  was  cut  off 
from  supplies  of  tin,  aluminum,  and  hospital 
necessities.  When  the  emergency  arose  the 
amount  available  was  Inadequate. 

Would  It  not  be  possible  for  the  people  of 
this  country  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  conserva- 
tion of  the  above-named  items  with  as  much 
enthusiasm  and  organization  as  it  expressed 
m  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  tuberculosis 
(Christmas  seal)  work,  and  other  relief  pro- 
grams? 

I  believe  that  If  this  work  was  begun  now, 
and  executed  calmly  and  with  determination, 
as  a  public  service,  very  little  expense  would 
be  involved  such  as  would  undoubtedly  occur 
during  the  excitement  of  an  emergency. 

Here  is  a  brief  outline  of  my  purpose: 

1.  To  divide  each  State  into  districts.  Each 
district  being  composed  of  one  county.  Sub- 
divisions of  each  district  being  its  natural 
townships  with  unit  leaders  at  head  of  each 
township. 

2.  To  see  that  these  tine  and  aluminum 
pieces  are  sorted,  separated  (labels  removed), 
and  placed  In  local  sheltered  base  (unused 
building)  which  Is  rent-free. 

3  To  see  that  each  truckload  of  tin  and 
aluminum  be  weighed  so  that  a  record  of  the 
amount  of  flattened  metal  may  be  ascer- 
tained. 

4.  To  see  that  flatteners  operated  at  min- 
imum expense  be  placed,  one  In  each  town- 
ship, at  local  base. 

5.  To  ask  that  each  district  and  Its  sub- 
divisions coUect  also,  hospital  suppllefr— such 
as  slightly  worn  bed  linens — from  homes, 
hotels,  rooming  houses,  etc.,  to  be  sterilized, 
torn  into  bandages,  rolled,  sealed,  and  con- 
served for  war-emergency  needs. 

6.  To  ask  the  Government  to  set  a  "rag 
picker's"  price  on  all  aluminum  that  could 
be  collected  by  vendors  and  unemployed  from 
city  dump  heaps,  etc.  The  price,  depending 
upon  the  percent  of  pure  metal  derived  from 
the  redemption  of  old  utensils. 

7  To  ask  if  the  work  of  this  plan  could 
not  be  carried  on  by  the  American  Legion 
and  the  Auxiliary  of  Its  order. 

The  fifth  section  of  this  plan,  1.  e.,  the  hos- 
pital supplies.  Is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
in  a  recent  survey  of  wars  hospital  supplies 
never  were  adeqviate.  During  the  World  War 
bandages  were  removed  from  the  dead  and 
sterilized  for  new  wounds.  The  same  thing 
is  happening  In  Europe  today. 

Most  hospitals  utUlze  their  worn  bed  linens 
to  a  financial  advantage.  If  this  same  Idea 
were  carried  out  by  State  over  the  scope  of 
a  nation,  think  what  a  saving  of  Government 
money  would  be  had  when  or  if  an  emergency 
such  as  war  would  occur. 


The  quickeet  and  moet  elSclent  way  to 
start  the  above-suggested  program  would  be 
to  circulate  through  the  school  system  dU-ect 
to  the  individual  family  mimeographed  cir- 
culars telling  what  Is  desired,  where  to  bring 
it,  designating  local  sheltered  base.  At  the 
same  time  circulars  could  be  passed  to  aU 
institutions  other  than  schools. 

I  do  not  wish  to  incite  war  propaganda. 
I  do  wish  to  help  in  a  defense  program.    The 
town  where  I  live  knows  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  worked  since  Augxist  on  this  plan. 
But  I  have  made  a  covert  invoice  of  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  of  this  county.    I  find 
that  everyone  wants  to  help  toward  defense. 
The  trustees  of  my  Immediate  township  have 
promised  the  use  of  their  trucks  to  haul  flat- 
tened metals  to  county  seat  or  wherever  the 
Government  demands  within  county  to  near- 
est foundry.    The  local  hospitals  have  given 
me  their  promise  that  If  this  work  is  started 
they  will  do  aU  the  sterilization  work  free  of 
charge,  doing  it  at  their  leisure.    The  Red 
Cross  (county)   has  promised  their  coojjera- 
Uon   and   whole-hearted   support.    Some   of 
the   towns   have  even  suggested  their   own 
particular  way  of  flattening,  etc.   to  save   a 
bit    more   becaiwe   very   little   expense   can 
enter  Into  a  salvaging  btiaineas.    The  most  of 
the  expense  would  be  gasoline  for  haulage 
and  flattening.    One  small  city  said  they  had 
thought  of  using  their  big  city  roller,  which 
would  minimize  expense  to  a  degree. 

In  my  Immediate  coimty  we  have  one  of 
the  largest  paper  factories  In  the  Middle  West. 
I  know  1  can  get  all  the  paper  for  circulars  I 
need  (defective  sheets),  free  of  charge.  Each 
sheet  will  make  two  circulars.  I  will  enclose 
my  suggestion  of  what  each  circular  might 
be  like.  With  a  foUowing  of  an  enthusiastic. 
patriotic  Nation,  I  believe  this  work,  under 
responsible  American  Legion  unit  and  dis- 
trict leaders,  could  be  successfully  conducted 
without  the  outlay  of  much  Federal  money. 
Hitler  did  this  5  years  before  he  started  thla 
war.  We  are  a  wasteful  nation.  Let  us  not 
wait  for  a  last-minute  scramble.  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  aie  our  civilian  guard.  They  are 
quick,  alert,  and  still  soldiers  .  Their  wives  are 
the  busiest  organization  lor  the  common  good 
of  their  respective  communities.  Further- 
more, they  are  now  the  parents  of  soldiers  a» 
well.  And  I,  myself,  lost  my  own  brother  as  a 
result  of  the  World  War.  I  wish  to  enlist  my 
services. 

May  I   kindly   have   ycur  reaction  to   the 
above  plan  when  the  election  Is  over  and  you 
are  not  quite  so  busy? 
Most  respectfully. 

Miss  HztxN  E.  Downs. 


DSTKND  AMERICA  BT  SAVING — TOTTR  HELP  !• 

NEEDED 

TiTl 

It  is  requested  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment that  all  new  empty  tin  cans  or  good 
tin  of  any  kind  be  saved  In  a  sheltered  place 
unUl  ready  to  discard.  Then  toke  to  your 
local  township  base  (Dcevllle).  All  labels  or 
paper  must  be  removed  from  cans  or  tin 
before  sending. 

Aluminum 

Save  all  old  and  unused  aluminum  uten- 
sils.   The  Government  is  offering cents 

per  hundred  pounds  to  vendors  or  unem- 
ployed who  can  gather  old  aluminum  from 
city  dump  heaps,  etc.  Alxmaintim  must  be 
delivered  at  local  township  base  separately 
from  tin. 

Worn  Sheets,  Pilloto  Slips 

Emergency  bospitsi  supplies,  such  as  worn 
sheets  and  pillow  slips  or  other  white  cotton 
materials  suitable  for  bandages  are  needed. 
Take  your  contribution  to  local  township  base. 
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POEM  BY  A.  C.  TAPLEY 


Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
OKD.  I  include  the  following  poem  by  Mr. 
A.  C.  Tapley.  member  of  the  Middlesex 
Post.  No.  2.  Medford  Mass.,  World  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  merchant 
marine: 

THS  rOBCOTTXN   MAM 

(By  A.  C.  Tapley) 

To-night  M  my  thoughts  turn  backward, 
comparing  the  old  with  the  new. 

There  la  many  a  somber  reflection  as  the 
World  War  comes  Into  view. 

Boon  aXter  the  war's  declaration,  regardless 
of  creed  or  craft. 

All  males  between  certain  ages  must  regis- 
ter then  for  the  draft. 

X  didn't  claim  any  exemption  as  I  looked 
ahead  to  the  day. 

And  when  listing  had  been  completed  my 
came  was  in  class  lA. 

8o  1  waited  a  time  with  patience  hoping  to 
get  a  call. 

TU  spring  had  turned  to  summer  and  sum- 
mer had  turned  to  fall. 

All  the  bands  were  turned  to  music  with  a 

patriotic  air. 
There  were  strains  of  Tlpperary.  Parlez-vous, 

and  Over  There, 
The  l)oy8  were  dressing  In  khaki,  some  were 

dressed   In  blue. 
1  tried   to  enlist  In  the  Army.  I  tried  the 

Navy    too, 

I  coxildn't  make  any  progress  as  all  that  they 

•ould  say 
Youll  have  to  wait  tU  your  number  is  called, 
you're  in  class  lA. 

II  my  memory  serves  me  correctly  there  ap- 
peared Cbrut  that  time  on  the  scene) 

Many  posters  and  much  In  the  papers  ex- 
tolling the  merchant  marine. 

President  Wilson  had  said  in  his  message, 
to  keep  this  the  land  of  the  free, 

No  greater  service  could  any  man  give  than 
answer  the  call  of  the  sea. 

He   said   In   words  of  eloquence  In   accents 

loud  and  clear. 
Enlist,  young  man.  that  the  world  may  be 

safe  for  many  a  year. 
Our  Navy  Is  rated  the  finest,  our  Army  Is 

one  of  the  best. 
But  we  must  have  ships  and  seamen  to  land 

them  safely  at  Brest. 

Select  from  the  best  in  the  Nation  fifty  thou- 
sand men. 

Cream  of  the  population  and  each  a  citizen. 

Young  men  If  you  enter  this  service  you  will 
be  doing  ycur  bit. 

We  want  only  men  who  are  able  and  they 
must  be  physically  fit. 

To  those  who  enlist  in  this  service  tia  abso- 
lutely assured 

We  will  grant  a  release,  if  accepted,  a  release 
from  your  locai  board. 


So  I  Jacked  my  Job  for  the  life  of  a  gob  and 

bid  my  friends  adieu, 
I  had  to  sign   on   the   dotted  line  till  my 

fingers  were  askew. 
I  was  directed  to  get  some  clothing  at  the 

quartermaster's  store 
And  was  given  a  list  with  orders  to  get  that 

and  nothing  more. 
Regarding  the  style  of  the  outfit  I'd  best  have 

little  to  say 
For  I  have  a  faint  recollection  the  neckerchief 

fitted  O.  K. 
1   then   crossed  Boston  Harbor   to  Join  the 

U.  S.  Meade, 
There  I  would  get  my  training,  there  I  would 

get  my  feed, 
1  trotted  up  the  gangplank  and  landed  on 

the  deck. 
Then  I  was  given  a  number  and  signed  again, 

by  heck. 
There  were  boys  from  Alabama  to  the  point 

Monomoy, 
There  were  others  from  Kentucky  where  the 

blue  grass  waves  with  Joy, 
One  man  catte  down  from  Sitka  town,  they 

came  from  Ka'.amazoo. 
They  also  came  from  Brooklln,  Maine,  and 

many  from  St.  Lou, 
They  came  from  the  shade  of  Bunker  Hill 

to  Frisco's  Golden  Gate. 
From  city,  town,  and  hamlet,  they  came  from 

every  State. 
They  had  heard  the  President's  message,  and 

answered  the  call  of  the  sea. 
Now    the    world    would    be    safer,    safe    for 

democracy 
There  were  plenty  of  regulations  to  which  we 

must  abide, 
We   were   taught   to   peel   potatoes   and   we 

learned  about  the  tide. 
We  were  taught  to  do  our  duty,  regardless 

of  the  station, 
We  must  get  supplies  to  Europe,  we  were  In 

for  the  duration. 
When   we   had   finished   our   training   those 

who  could  pass  the  test 
Were  then  shipped  out  with  orders  to  do  their 

best. 
To  an  unknown  destination  they  shipped  us 

down  the  bay, 
Perhaps  we  would  go  to  London  or  It  might 

be  Mandalay. 
We  had  no  choice  In  the  matter,  twas  the 

will  of  Uncle  Sam. 
He   could   order  one  to   Alaska,   another   to 

Amsterdam. 
The   ships   were   painted   In  colors  of  every 

design  and  hue. 
Which  offered  little  resistance  when  mines 

came  tearing  thru. 
Often  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  a  hard  and 

ruthless   foe, 
Ever    waiting    neath    the    surface    was    the 

dreaded  torpedo. 
For  of  all  the  horrors  lurking  in  the  murky 

depths  unseen. 
I  believe  the  vilest  monster  is  the  German 

submarine. 
Many  a  ship  Is  missing  that  sailed  across  the 

blue. 
They  were  followed  by  others,  the  lucky  ones 

got  thru. 
After  the  war  was  over,  after  our  work  was 

done. 
We   were   discharged   with   honor   and   sent 

home  one  by  one. 
After    the    war    was   over    many   heart    has 

yearned. 
For  at  rest  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean  is  the 

ship  that  never  returned. 
After  the  war  was  over  at  the  final  call  of  the 

roll. 
There  was  many   a   shipmate   missing    (his 

body  but  not  his  soul) 
Many  a  mate  was  missing  and  the  brine  has 

bleached  his  bones 
In  a  grave  that's  known  to  God  alcne  In  the 
locker  of  Davy  Jones. 


Alter   the   war   was  over   and   readjustment 

came. 
Veterans    of    other    branches    were    readily 

helped  to  fame. 
The  merchant  marines  were  excluded  (much 

to  the  Nation's  shame). 
They  said   tho  your  face   looks  familiar,  I 

don't  recall  the  name. 
We  all  remember  your  service  In  helping  to 

conquer  the  Hun, 
But  you  must  get  recognition  from  the  men 

In  Washington. 
Now  that  the  war  is  over  for  more  than  a 

score  of  years. 
And  many  a  gob  has  a  shiny  knob,  or  gray 

above  the  ears. 
Any  many  a  tar  has  crossed  the  bar   (tney 

may  be  lucky  chaps). 
But  there  was  no  sign  of  Old  Glory,  neither 

a  sound  of  taps. 
Should  you  scale  the  loftiest  mountain,  as 

far  as  the  eye  could  span. 
There  would  not  be  a  better  example  of  the 

real  forgotten  man. 


Commanist  Leadership  in  C.  I.  0.  Unions 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MARTIN  DIES 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  31.  1941 


Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Communists  have  obtained 
such  a  stranglehold  on  many  of  the 
unions  in  the  C.  I.  O.  that  it  is  now  be- 
yond the  power  of  Mr.  Philip  Murray  or 
anyone  else  in  the  organization's  leadar- 
ship  to  do  anything  about  the  matter. 
Of  one  other  thing  we  may  be  certain, 
and  that  has  to  do  with  the  attitude  of 
the  public  toward  this  issue:  The  Amer- 
ican people  will  not  long  tolerate  the 
interference  of  foreign  agents,  whether 
they  operate  in  labor  unions  or  else- 
where, with  the  program  of  national  de- 
fense which  has  the  support  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  people. 

Our  committee's  records  show  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  leadership 
in  many  of  th  C.  I.  O.  unions  is  a  lead- 
ership which  owes  its  allegiance  to  Mos- 
cow. The  leadership  in  the  C.  I.  O.  to 
which  I  refer  is  one  which  obediently 
follows  the  Moscow  "line"  in  the  great 
issues  before  the  American  people.  De- 
spite the  predicament  in  which  this  sit- 
uation may  place  Mr.  Murray  and  others 
in  the  C.  I.  O..  the  American  people  are 
no  more  in  favor  of  appeasing  one  dic- 
tator than  they  are  in  favor  of  appeas- 
ing another.  The  continued  toleration 
of  Communists  in  positions  of  C.  I.  O. 
leadership  is  a  policy  of  appeasement 
which  has.  I  am  convinced,  the  emphatic 
condemnation  of  the  American  people. 
Today.  I  submit  a  list  of  leaders  in 
C.  I.  O.  unions  who  have  records  of 
following  the  Communist  Party  "line" 
on  important  questions  of  national  de- 
fense. We.  as  a  committee  investigat- 
ing un-American  activities,  are  not  con- 
cerned with  th(.  legitimate  problems  of 
labor  unions.  We  are  concerned  with 
following    the    trails    of    Communists 
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wherever  those  trails  lead  us.  It  Is 
not  our  committee's  fault  that  Com- 
munists have  penetrated  the  C.  I.  O. 
unions,  nor  is  it  our  committee's  fault 
that  non-Communists  in  the  C.  I.  O. 
have  tolerated  this  Communist  penetra- 
tion. No  abusive  retort  that  we  are  anti- 
labor  is  going  to  deter  us  from  following 
the  Communist  trail  into  any  place 
where  It  may  lead. 

The  following  list  of  C.  I.  O.  leaders 
is  made  up  of  persons  who  are  either 
card-holding  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  or  fellow  travelers  whose  records 
show  that  they  foUow  the  party  "line" 
in  supporting  the  pai'ty's  front  organ- 
izations: 

Meyer  Adelman.  Steel  Workers  Organ- 
izing Committee. 

Sonia  Baltrun,  Textile  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee. 

Jesse  Barnes,  State,  County,  and 
Municipal  Workers  of  America. 

Leonard  Berg,  Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  In- 
dustrial Union  Council. 

Lewis  Alan  Berne,  Federation  of  Ar- 
chitects. Engineers,  Chemists,  and  Tech- 
nicians. 

Leon  W.  Berney,  United  Office  and 
Professional  Workers  of  America. 

Meyer  Bernstein.  Easka  Valley  (Pa.) 
Industrial  Union  Coiuicil. 

Carl  Bersing.  Philadelphia  Industrial 
Union  Council. 

William  Black,  Aluininum  Workers  oi 

America.  ,   „   ^. 

Harry  Block,  United  Electrical,  Radio, 
and  Machine  Workers  of  America. 

Daniel  J.  Boyle.  International  Fur  and 
Leather  Workers  Union. 

Harry  R.  Bridges.  International  Long- 
shoremen's and  Warehousemen's  Asso- 
ciation. ,      «.   X     T 

Walter  J.  Burke,  Wisconsin  State  In- 
dustrial Union  CouncJ. 

Samuel  Burt,  International  Fur  and 
Leather  Workers  Union. 

Charles  Cain,  Maine  State  Industrial 
Union  Council. 

Joseph  Cannon,  Lower  Bucks  County 
(Pa.)  Industrial  Union  Coimcil. 

W.  J.  Carney,  New  Jersey  State  In- 
dustrial Union  CoimcU. 

Joseph  Chandler,  Allegheny  Valley 
(Pa.)  Industrial  Union  Council. 

Harold  Christoffel,  Milwaukee  County 
(Wis.)  Industrial  Union  Council. 

PhUip  M.  Connelly,  Los  Angeles  In- 
dustrial Union  Coucil. 

Emil  Costello.  Wisconsin  State  Indus- 
trial Union  Council. 

Robert  L.  Cruden.  member  of  commit- 
tee on  press  and  publicity  In  the  1940 
C.  I.  O.  convention. 

Joseph    Curran,    National    Maritune 

Union. 
Harry  Deck,  Zeigler   (Dl.)   Industrial 

Union  Council.  ^^  ^ 

Eugene  V.  Dennett,.  Washington  State 
Industrial  Union  Council. 

Ralph  Dawson,  Lo3  Angeles  Industrial 
Union  Council.  ^    ^^.  ^  ^ 

Forest  M.  Dickenson,  Akron  (Ohio) 
Industrial  Union  Council. 

Jonathan  Eddy,  American  Newspaper 

Guild. 
Kenneth  Eggert,  National  Die  Casters 

Association. 


Julius  Emspak,  United  Electrical,  Ra- 
dio, and  Machine  Workers. 

Prank  Parrell,  United  Shoe  Workers 
of  America. 

Abe  Feinglass,  International  Fur  and 
Leather  Workers  Union. 

Elmer  Felhaber.  Franklin  County, 
Ohio,  Industrial  Union  Council. 

L.  H.  Fenton,  International  Wood- 
workers of  America. 

Abram  Flaxer.  State,  County,  and  Mu- 
nicipal Workers  of  America. 

Nicholas  Pontecchio.  Fox  VaUey.  HI.. 
Industrial  Union  Council. 

James  A.  Gaynor.  Federation  of  Archi- 
tects. Engineers,  Chemists,  and  Techni- 
cians. 

Luther  German.  Vermilion  County, 
HI.,  Industrial  Union  Council. 

Dewitt  Gilpin,  Farm  Equipment  Work- 
ers Organizing  Committee. 

Angela  Gizzi.  United  Office  and  Pro- 
fessional Workers  of  America. 

Ben  Gold,  International  Fur  and 
Leather  Workers  Union. 

Louis  Goldblatt,  California  State  In- 
dustrial Union  Council. 

Leonard  H.  Goldsmith,  Newark.  N.  J., 
Industrial  Union  Council. 

Ben  Gudes,  United  Retail  and  Whole- 
sale Employees  of  America. 

Powers  Hapgood,  United  Shoe  Workers 
of  America. 

Don  Harris,  United  Packinghouse 
Workers  of  America. 

Arthur  Hartman.  Cincinnati  Industrial 
Union  Council. 

John  Harvey.  International  Union  of 
Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers. 

Allan  Haywood,  New  York  State  In- 
dustrial Union  Council. 

Donald  Henderson.  United  Cannery. 
Agricultural,  Packing  and  Allied  Workers 
of  America. 

Ralph  Hetzel,  United  Office  and  Pro- 
fessional Workers  of  America. 

Austin  Hogan,  Transport  Workers 
Union. 

Michael  Howard.  United  Cannery, 
Agricultural.  Packing  and  Allied  Workers 
of  America. 

Clarence  Irwin,  Shenango  (Pa.)  Indus- 
trial Union  Council. 

Henry  Johnson.  United  Packinghouse 
Workers  of  America. 

Joseph  Jurich.  International  Union  of 
Fishermen's    and    Allied    Workers    of 
America. 
Milton  Kaufman.  American  Newspaper 

Guild. 

Joseph  Kehoe,  American  Communica- 
tions Association. 

George  Kleinman.  member  of  Com- 
mittee on  Press  and  Publicity  in  1940 
C.  I.  O.  convention. 

George  Lane.  Bellingham  (Wash.)  In- 
dustrial Union  Council. 

Richard  Shelton  Law,  Aberdeen 
(Wash.)  Industrial  Union  Council. 

John  C.  Lawson.  Quarry  Workers  In- 
ternational Union  of  North  America. 

Alice  Liveright,  United  Office  and  Pro- 
fessional Workers  of  America. 

Douglas  MacMahon,  Transport  Work- 
ers Union.  .    ^    x_    , 
James  J.  Matles,    United    Electrical, 
Radio,  and  Machine  Workers  of  America, 
Timothy  J.  McCormick,  United  Truck 
Operators. 


Mary  Lucllc  McGorkey.  SUte,  County, 
and  Municipal  Workers  of  America. 

Prank  R.  McGrath.  United  Shoe  Work- 
ers of  America. 

Patrick  R,  McOraw,  Duiutb  Industrial 
Union  Council. 

Howard  McKenzie.  National  Maritime 
Union. 

Lewis  Merrill.  United  Office  and  Pro- 
fessional Workers  of  America. 

Louis  H.  Michener.  United  Automobile 
Workers  of  America. 

Saul  Mills.  Greater  New  York  Indus- 
trial Union  Council. 

Samuel  Mindel.  International  Pur  and 
Leather  Workers  Union. 

William  Mitch.  Alabama  Stete  Indus- 
trial Union  Council. 

PiTTSBUBCH,  Pa..  March  27.  1941. 
Congressman  Mahtin  Dies. 
House  0/  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C: 

Since  I  have  shown  your  charges  against 
the  steel  workers'  organizing  committee  to  be 
distorted  and  without   foundation,  you   are 
now  attempting  to  distort  the  fact*  as  re- 
gards the  C.  I.  O.  in  similar  fashion.     Your 
activities  are  truly  subversive,  since  you  are 
trying  to  create  confusion  and  hatred  In  the 
Nation  through  your  labor  baiting.    You  are 
obviously  attempting  to  undermine  the  mo- 
rale of  the  people.     It  seems  strangely  sig- 
nificant that  your  groundless  charges  agaliist 
the  C  I.  O.  always  come  at  a  time  when  they 
can  do  the  most  harm.    Obviously  you  are 
aware  of  the  negotiations  now   being   con- 
ducted with  the  United  Stotes  Steel  Corpo- 
ration and  with  the  coal  operators.     I  also 
recall  your  moving  into  Chicago  last  year  at 
exactly  the  same  time  that  a  C  I.  O.  union 
was  engaged  in  a  Labor  Board  election  at  the 
Armour  &  Co.  plant*.     Inasmuch  as  the  news- 
papers say  you  did  not  extend  me  the  cour- 
tesy of  reading  my  previous  telegram  to  the 
House,  but  merely  inserted  It  In  the  Record. 
I  am  led  to  two  condijslons— that  further 
communication  with  you  is  useless  and  th:.t 
your  activities  at  the  present  time  In  atUck- 
Ing  C.  I.  O.  Is  Just  a  fxirther  effort  to  grab  the 
headlines  and  thereby  advertise  your  avail- 
ability for  another  series  of  lectvires  through- 
out the  Nation,  whidi.  1  imderstand.  have 

been  very  lucrative.    I  presume  It  Is  useless 

for  me  to  request  that  you  read  this  telegram 

to  tbe  House. 

PBnJP  MUBXAT, 

President, 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 

COPT  or  CHAIXMAN  «A«Tm  DIB'  LIl'lU  TO 
PHILIP  MtTKXAY,  PRESmiHT  OF  THK  CONGUSa 
OF  INDUSTRIAI.  ORGANIZATION 

iicarcb  as.  IMl. 

Philip  Motirat, 

President.  Congress  of  Industrial 

Organization.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 
In  my  telegram  to  you  I  asked  you  a  plain 
and  direct  question  whether  or  not  the  C.  I.  O. 
18  ready  and  willing  to  expel  from  its  ranke 
and  from  positions  of  leadership  members  of 
the  Communist  Party.  I  named  some  of  your 
leaders  and  members  of  your  executive  board 
whose  Communist  afBliatlor  has  been  clearly 
established.  You  did  not  give  me  a  plain 
and  unequivocal  answer  because  you  dare 
no.  do  eo.  You  are  unwlUlng  or  unable  to 
rid  your  organization  of  Communist  Influ- 
ences which  are  doing  irreparable  damage  to 
the  majority  of  your  meml)erB  who  are  net 
Communists  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Not  being  able  to  meet  the  issue  sqxiarely  ard 
openly  you  resort  to  the  tactics  of  abuse  and 
misrepresentation  and  coxmter  charge  This 
deceives  no  one.    For  3  years  I  have  tried  to 
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get  yctir  organization  to  expel  the  Commu- 
nists who  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  labor  in 
any  country  For  3  years  you  have  side- 
etepped  the  issue.  U  your  organiratlcn  is  not 
conirclled  by  Communist  Influences  you  rill 
immediately  announce  a  policy  of  expelling 
all  Ccmmunlsts  from  your  ranks  and  from 
positions  of  leadership  and  you  will  follow 
up  this  policy  of  announcement  with  a  whole- 
sale house  cleaning. 

The  laboring  people,  organized  and  \incr- 
ganiz?d  have  more  at  stake  In  the  defeat  of 
Hitler  and  Stalin  than  any  other  group  in 
our  Nation  Communists  and  Nazis  are  now 
working  in  active  cooperation  throughout  the 
world  and  in  the  United  States  to  destroy  the 
r  ghts  of  labor.  In  America  they  are  seeking 
to  sabotage  cur  national  defense  to  insure  a 
Hitler  victory.  Under  these  circumstances 
how  can  your  organization  In  the  name  of 
labcr  continue  ycur  unnatural  and  stupid 
alliance  with  the  "communazi"  enemies  of 
labor  and  democracy.  The  Issue  is  squarely 
before  you.  The  future  of  the  laboring  people 
In  your  organization  depends  upon  the  way  in 
which  you  meet  the  Issue 

I  have  already  called  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  prominent  Communist  Party  mem- 
bers occupy  leading  positions  In  your  orpani- 
latlon  and  Its  constituent  unions.  Tliese 
persons  are  publicly-avowed  members  of  the 
Party.  I  refer  to  such  men  as  the  following: 
Donald  Henderson,  head  of  the  United  Can- 
nery. Agricultural,  Packing  and  Allied  Wcrk- 
ppa^f  America,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Comflalttpe  on  Appeals  in  the  1938  Conven- 
tion of  The  C.  I.  O  ;  Ben  Gold,  head  of  the 
international  Pur  and  Leather  Workers 
Union,  who  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  rules  and  order  of  business  in  the  1938 
convention  of  the  C.  I.  O.;  Marcel  Scherer. 
national  organizer  for  the  Federation  of 
Architects,  Engineers.  Chemists,  and  Techni- 
cian's, who  was  a  delegate  to  the  1938  con- 
vention of  the  C.  I.  O.:  Kenneth  E?gert.  strike 
leader  of  the  National  Association  of  Die 
Casters,  and  formerly  section  organizer  for 
the  Communist  Party  In  Toledo.  Ohio;  ard 
Ralph  Dawson,  head  of  the  Los  Angeles  C. 
I  O.  Industrial  Council,  and  communist  of 
public  record. 

I  call  your  attention  to  still  other  com- 
munists of  public  record  who  hold  positions 
of  leadership  in  the  C.  I.  O.  Their  records 
are  as  follows: 

James  J  Matles.  delegate  to  the  1938  C.  I  O. 
convention  representing  the  United  Electrical. 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  America  and 
member  of  the  committee  on  appeals  in  that 
convention.  In  1933  Matles  publicly  endorsed 
the  program  of  the  Communist  Party.  (See 
D^ily  Worker,  Sovember  6,  1933.  p  2  ) 

Samuel  Burt,  delegate  to  the  1939  and  1940 
conventions  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Burt  was  a 
speaker  at  the  tenth  convention  cl  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  1938  (see  Daily  Worker,  May 
24.  1938.  p  4).  and  In  1933  he  endorsed  the 
program  of  the  Communist  Party.  (See 
Daily  Worker.  November  6,  1933.  p  2  ) 

Joseph  Chandler,  delegate  to  the  1939 
C.  I.  O.  convention  representing  the  Alle- 
gheny Valley  Industrial  Council.  Chandler 
reported  to  the  tenth  convention  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  the  same  year.  (See  Dally 
Worker.  May  30.  1938.  p.  8  ) 

Robert  L.  Cruden.  member  of  the  commit- 
tee on  press  and  publicity  at  the  1938  and 
1940  conventions  of  the  C,  I.  O.  Cruden  Is 
a  writer  for  the  Communist  Party,  his  con- 
tributions having  appeared  in  the  Commu- 
nist, the  Daily  Worker,  and  the  New  Masses. 

John  Harvey,  delegate  to  the  1939  conven- 
tion of  the  C.  I.  O..  representing  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelter 
Workers.  Harvey  has  l>een  a  contributor  for 
the  Communist  Party  Press,  and  in  1930  he 
made  a  tour  for  the  Younc  Communist 
League.     (See  DaUy  Worker.  March  3.  1930. 

p.  a.) 


Albert  Lawrence  Smith,  business  agent  for 
the  C.  I.  O.  United  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Ma- 
chine Workers  of  America.  Smith's  activities 
on  behalf  of  the  C.  I.  O.  have  been  so  exten- 
sive that  the  complete  record  would  fill  sev- 
eral pages.  His  secretary  Is  the  wife  '  f  George 
Powers,  recently  convicted  Commimlst  Party 
secretary  In  Pittsburgh  and  former  organizer 
for  the  S  W.  O.  C. 

George  Kleinman,  member  of  the  commit- 
tee on  press  and  publicity  at  the  C.  I.  O. 
convention  in  1940.  Kleinman  Is  an  Instruc- 
tor in  the  Communist  Party's  Workers  School 
In  New  York. 

John  C.  Lawson.  delegate  to  the  1938  and 
1939  conventions  of  the  C.  I.  O.  and  member 
of  committee  on  appeals  In  the  1938  C.  I.  O. 
Convention.  Lawson  was  a  delegate  from 
the  Quarry  Workers  International  Union  of 
North  America.  Lawson  was  speaker  at  the 
Lenin  memorial  meeting  of  the  Communist 
Party  In  1930.  (See  Dally  Worker.  January 
18,  1930.  p.  7.) 

Patrick  R.  McGraw,  delegate  to  the  1940 
C.  I.  O  Convention,  representing  the  Duluth 
Industrial  Union  Council.  McGraw  was  a 
delegate  to  the  tenth  convention  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  1938,  representing  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  (See  Dally  Worker,  May  31. 
1938,  p.  4.) 

Samuel  Nesm.  delegate  to  the  1938  CIO. 
Convention,  representing  the  International 
Woodworkers  ol  America.  Twice,  at  least. 
Ncsin  has  been  a  candidate  for  public  office 
on  the  Commionlst  Party  ticket.  (See  Dally 
Worker.  November  3.  1936,  p.  4.) 

Charles  Palmer,  delegate  to  the  1940  C.  I, 
O.  Convention,  representing  the  Marine  and 
Shipbuilding  Workers  of  America.  Palmer 
ran  for  city  council  in  Philadelphia  in  1939 
on  the  Communist  Party  ticket. 

Max  Perlow.  delegate  to  the  1939  C.  I.  O. 
Convention,  representing  the  United  Furni- 
ture Workers  of  America.  Perlow  was  a  cam- 
paigner for  Israel  Amter,  Communist  Party 
candidate  for  Coneress.  (See  New  Masses. 
November  8.  1938   p.  25.) 

Morris  Plzer,  delegate  to  the  1940  C.  I.  O. 
convention,  representing  the  United  Fur- 
niture Workers  of  America  In  1933,  Plzer 
endorsed  the  program  of  the  Communist 
Party  when  he  was  secretary  of  the  T.  U. 
U.  L.'s  Furniture  Workers  Industrial  Union. 
(See  Dally  Worker,  November  6,  1933,  p.  2.) 
Irving  Potash,  delegate  to  the  1938  and 
1939  C.  I.  O  conventions,  representing  the 
International  Fur  and  Leather  Workers 
Union.  Potash  endorsed  the  program  of  the 
Communist  Party  In  1933  (see  Daily  Worker. 
November  6.  1933,  p  2) ,  and  has  been  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  Communist  Party  in  New 
York. 

Robert  Robinson,  delegate  to  the  1939 
C.  I.  O.  convention,  representing  the  State. 
County,  and  Municipal  Workers  of  America. 
Robinson  was  also  a  speaker  at  the  tenth 
convention  of  the  Communist  Party  In  1938 
(See  Dally  Worker.  May  24.  1938.  p.  4.) 

William  Sentner,  delegate  to  the  1940  C  I.  O. 
convention,  representing  the  United  Elec- 
trical, Radio,  and  Machine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. Sentner  was  a  delegate  to  the  Missouri- 
Arkansas  convention  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  1938.  (See  Daily  Worker,  May  25, 
1938,  p.  5  ) 

Regardless  of  your  evasion  and  -abuse,  I 
Intend  to  continue  to  bring  to  your  attention 
and  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  whole  country  the  sit- 
uation which  the  foregoing  facts  reveal. 
The  welfare  of  organized  labor,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  our  national  security,  dep>ends  upon 
your  meeting  the  Issue  of  communism  In  the 
C.  I.  O.  squarely.  The  names  which  I  have 
called  to  your  attention  In  this  communica- 
tion and  in  previous  communications  are 
only  the  beginning.  I  reiterate  my  ques- 
tion: What  are  you  going  to  do  about  com- 


mtinlsm  In  the  C.  I.  C?      The  Congress  and 
the  country  are  becoming  Impatient  for  your 

unequivocal  reply. 

Martin  Dos. 


Parity  Prices  for  Agriculture 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  31.  1941 


PETITION    FROM    FARMERS    OF    THOMAS 
COUNTY.  KANS. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  the  following  petition  from  a 
number  of  farmers  in  Thomas  County, 
Kans.,  urging  parity  prices  for  agricul- 
ture. The  national-defense  expendi- 
tures are  further  increasing  the  disparity 
between  agriculture,  labor,  and  industry 
and  therefore  immediate  consideration 
should  be  given  to  this  petition. 

The  petition  is  as  follows: 

We,  the  undersigned  wheat  producers  and 
livestock  raisers  of  Summers  Township, 
Thomas  County.  Kans..  demand  that  imme- 
diate legislation  and  rulings  be  made  whereby 
the  producer  can  secure  parity  prices  on  his 
product  and  be  placed  on  par  with  labor  and 
Industry  and  that  United  States  markets  b« 
preserved  for  United  States  producers.  We 
order  that  copies  of  this  petition  be  made  and 
forwarded  to  the  Preslden'.  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  to  our  Congressman  for  con- 
sideration. 

August  Riedel,  H.  Rledel,  H.  P.  Marcott, 
Glenn  W.  Schlffner.  Colby.  Kans.; 
Eldo  Franz,  Oakley,  Kans.;  Philip 
A.  Ullrich.  J.  C.  Willems,  Colby, 
Kans.;  John  Rhea.  Oakley.  Kans.; 
Prank  Dahl.  John  Helm.  Colby, 
Kans.;  Peter  F.  Gosser.  Oakley, 
Kans.;  John  Aschenbrenner,  Colby, 
Kans.;  Ralph  Rhea,  Oakley,  Kans.; 
S.  E.  Beaver,  Monument.  Kans.; 
C.  M.  Weed,  D.  S.  Dahl.  Lewis  C, 
Lewallen,  Chas.  Carney.  Clifford 
Lewallen,  Geo.  Herbel.  Roy  A.  Kist- 
ler.  Heinrlch  D.  Goossen.  Colby, 
Kans.;  Gilbert  Edde,  Albert  Nelson, 
Page  City,  Kans.;  W.  E.  McMurtrey. 
Oakley,  Kans.;  Herman  F.  Riedel, 
Colby,  Kans.;  D.  W.  Belknap.  Mon- 
ument, Kans.;  Abr.  B.  Goossen, 
O.  H.  Goellert,  Edward  D.  Goossen, 
Colby,  Kans.;  W.  G.  Gaeddort, 
Oakley,  Kans.;  Fred  Walberg,  Clif- 
ford Ramsey,  Guy  E.  Olson,  Law- 
rence Towns.  S.  A.  Kistler,  Geo.  L. 
Thelmer,  L.  C.  Keck,  Colby.  Kaas.; 
Paul  Ctork.  Winona,  Kans.;  Clar- 
ence Wagy,  Colby,  Kans.;  Ercest 
Weinland,  B.  M.  Reed,  Monument, 
Kans.;  C.  Rassmussen.  Lloyd  Bever, 
R.  R.  Seymour.  Abe  Dahl,  Colby, 
Kans. 

This  is  to  certify  that  this  Is  a  true  copy  of 
an  original  petition  filed  In  my  office  at  Colby, 
Kans. 

[SEAL]  LCTA   V,   SeCREST, 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  April  16.  1943. 
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Migration  of  SkiHed  Workers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOtTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  31,  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THF  SIOUX  FALLS  DAILY 
ARGUS-LEADER 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Sioux  Falls  Daily 
Argus-Leader: 

MATBX  YOU'VE  HEARD — DEFENSE  TAKES  MEN 
AWAT — SHIPYARDS  DEMAND  MANY — EVEN  PAY 
TO  CET  NAMES 

(By  W.  A.  8.) 
A  little  group  of  five  men  left  Sioux  Palls 
yesterday  for  Jobs  In  the  Manitowoc  Ship- 
building Co.'B  yards  at  Manitowoc.  Wis.  The 
men  were  all  apprentice  welders-  Elmer 
Erlckson  and  Herbert  Krull  of  Brandon.  Al- 
fred Anderson  of  Worthing,  Buster  Scheflel- 
beln  of  Hartford,  and  Gust  Ustrud  of  Baltic. 
It  was  a  small  Incident  on  a  spring  day, 
the  departure  of  those  five  young  men.  but 
It  gets  to  be  a  sore  subject  when  the  same 
thing  happens  day  after  day.  draining  this 
territory  of  Its  best  machinists,  welders,  and 
able  workmen  In  other  lines. 

The  Northern  Pump  Co.  of  Minneapolis 
holds  millions  of  dollars"  worth  of  defense 
contracts.  I  do  not  know  whether  It  Is  true 
or  not,  but  workmen  who  have  left  here  to 
work  for  Northern  Ptmip  have  written  back 
that  the  company  pays  Its  workers  $20  for  the 
name  of  every  competent  man  back  home 
that  they  turn  In. 

That's  how  serious  the  shortage  of  skilled 
men  is  In  defense  Industry. 

There  may  still  be  a  few  small  lathes  avail- 
able for  sale  by  South  Dakota  dealers,  but 
lifter  these  are  gone  private  workshops  will 
have  to  get  along  till  the  defense  emerpency 
Is  ovei .  No  lathes  of  any  kind  will  be  avail- 
able because  of  priority  rulings.  Most  dealers 
tell  you  they  cannot  supply  them  now 

And — getting  back  to  the  worker  situation 
again — local  machine  shops  are  so  '-"ard  up 
for  good  men  that  they  are  stealing  them 
from  each  other.  Lyrm  Hill,  of  the  Sioux 
Falls  Machine  Works,  a  fellow  who  knows  as 
much  about  the  situation  as  anybody  else, 
says  "It's  got  so  we  hardly  get  acquainted 
with  oiu-  men  any  more  before  they  leave." 

This  shop  biggest  in  the  wide  Sioux  Falls 
territory,  has  a  normal  working  force  of  20 
to  25  men.  Yet  it  has  lost  between  15  and  20 
workmen  In  the  last  6  months.  It  has  had 
to  flU  m  the  best  It  could.  Other  Sioux  Falls 
shops  are  the  Watson  Machine  Works  and 
Ulberg's.  They  have  had  similar  difficulties. 
Lynn  Hill  can  rattle  off  names  of  these  de- 
parted brethren  till  It  makes  you  dizzy. 

Glen  Lyons  and  Merle  Hill  have  left  to 
work  with  Northern  Pump.  Minneapolis; 
Darsev  Ukehlm  has  gone  to  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard;  Bill  Herrlt  to  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard:  his  brother.  Steve,  to  Bethlehem  Steel. 
Bethlehem,  Pa :  Joe  Van  Westerhuyzen  to 
the  American  Chain  &  Hoist  Co..  St.  Paul; 
John  Tlerney  to  the  Pioneer  Engineering  Co., 
Minneapolis-  E.  A.  Renley  to  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Los  Angeles;  George  Hill  to  Rock  Island 
Arsenal.  Rock  Island,  111.;  Ray  Moline  to  the 
Bremerton,  Wash  ,  shipyards;  Herman  Busch 
to  shipyards  In  Los  Angeles. 


Many  others  Just  blew  town,  disclosing 
their  destinations  only  to  close  friends. 

It  takes  years  to  train  a  good  machinist, 
but  a  reasonably  smart  lad  can  pick  up  the 
rudiments  of  welding  In  a  few  weeks.  Re- 
volving this  thovight  m  their  minds,  "Dad"' 
Hill  and  his  boys  started  a  welding  school 
early  In  January.  Graduates  of  the  9-weeks' 
course  are  already  holding  down  Jobs  else- 
where. 

The  big  demand  for  welders  U  due  to  this 
fact:  A  ship  Is  15  percent  lighter  when  elec- 
tric welded  than  If  It  Is  put  together  with 

rivets.  ^     ^  ^ 

The  welding  school  does  not  pretend  to 
turn  out  masters  of  the  art.  but  Its  gradu- 
ates have  enough  stuff  to  pass  American 
B\ireau  of  Shipping  tests,  which  Is  all  that 
is  required  to  get  Jobs  In  ahlpyards.  They 
can  pick  up  the  fine  points  later. 

Right  now  the  school  has  an  order  to  fill: 
200  men  to  go  to  work  In  a  New  Orleans 
shipyard  July  1.  It  hopes  to  furnish  30  or 
40  of  this  nvmiber. 

Meanwhile  wages  of  apprentice  welders 
have  Jumped  from  the  normal  36-40  cents 
an  hour  to  60  centa  here. 

Graduates  of  the  school  already  at  work 
Include  Arthur  Cook,  Sioux  Falls,  and  Rilph 
Chase,  Belle  Fourche  at  the  American  Ship- 
building Co..  Cleveland;  Warren  Wicks,  Dell 
Rapids;  Stephen  Papp,  Sheldon.  Iowa;  Ralph 
Perkins,  Sioux  Falls;  and  Ray  Reese,  Pipe- 
stone. Minn.,  all  b\isy  at  American  Chain 
and  Hoist,  St.  Patil. 

My  inquiry  Into  this  subject  Indicates  that 
most  married  men  who  have  left  to  get  Jobs 
elsewhere  have  taken  their  families  along. 
"This  defense  thing  looks  Uke  It's  good  for  a 
few  years,  anyway,"  one  man  wrote  back 
from  the  East. 

That  seems  to  be  true  especially  of  ship- 
building. War  "or  no  war,  Uncle  Sam  is 
building  himself  a  two-ocean  navy.  Fellows 
who  left  here  6  months  ago  have  been  writ- 
ing back  that  tihey  see  7  years  of  steady 
work  ahead. 

Sioux  Falls,  of  course,  might  get  some  de- 
fense subcontracts  The  Sioux  Falls  Machine 
Works,  for  Instance,  could  put  on  two  extra 
8-hour  shifts.  But  It  wonders  where  the 
workmen  would  come  from,  with  mep  leav- 
ing town  every  day. 


America  and  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORWIACK 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  31,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK. 
OP   MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord.  I  include  the  foUowing  article 
written  by  me,  which  was  published  in 
the  New  Palestine  under  date  of  Janu- 
ary 31,  1941: 
[Prom  the  New  Palestine  of  Janviary  31.  1941] 

America  and  Palestine 
(By  Congressman  John  W.  McCobmack.  ma- 
jority leader.  House  of  Representatives) 
The  year  that  has  Just  passed  will  go  down 
to  history  as  the  year  of  the  great  enslave- 


ment. During  this  period  the  totalitarian 
aggressors  succeeded  In  subjugating  almost 
the  whole  of  the  European  Contment.  First 
Poland  and  Finland,  then  Norway  and  Den- 
mark, and  finally  the  Netherlands.  Belgium, 
and  Prance  have  succumbed  before  the  brute 
force  of  the  mighty  mUltary  Juggernaut. 
These  have  been  bard  blows  to  the  cause  of 
dvUliatlon.  democracy,  and  hxmian  freedom. 
Upon  the  outcome  of  this  suuggle,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  depends  the  future  of  oxir  dvUlzatlon. 
The  events  have  demonstrated  that  democracy 
"can  take  it" — take  everything  the  Axis  baa 
to  give,  and  stiU  fight  back.  Indeed,  the  fight 
by  the  democracies  is  carried  on  with  added 
determination  Inspired  by  a  great  ideal. 

A  people  inspired  by  an  Ideal  can  never  be 
defeated. 

In  Greece  and  In  Africa  the  tide  of  the 
battle  Is  already  t\imlng. 

Planes  and  arms  are  going  to  Great  Britain 
and  her  Allies  from  the  United  States  in  an 
ever-Increasing  stream  Our  entire  indus- 
trial life  is  being  mobillwd  with  a  view  to 
giving  the  maximum  aid  possible  to  <*reat 
Britain  by  making  America  truly  an  "a^-senal 
of  the  democracies." 

Aid  to  England  Is  a  part  of  our  own  na- 
tional defense. 

While  the  year  1940  must  be  recorded  as 
the  year  of  the  tragedy,  there  la  every  hope 
that  the  year  1941  wlU  yet  go  down  In  history 
as  the  year  of  the  great  liberation. 

In  the  present  conflict  the  United  States 
has  remained  a  military  neutral.  Moral  neu- 
trality, however,  under  the  circumstances 
would  have  t>een  utterly  Incompatible  with 
the  principles  for  which  the  United  SUtes 
has  stood  since  Its  inception. 

AMERICAN   SYMPATHY 

Prom  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  our 
Government  has  Indicated  In  no  uncertain 
terms  that  Its  sympathies  are  with  the  al&ter 
democracies. 

America  Is  doing  and,  I  believe,  will  con- 
tinue to  do  everything  possible  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  the  complete  defeat  of  tha 
totalitarian  aggressors. 

In  doing  that,  our  country  Is  looking  to 
Its  own  defenses.  In  a  practical  and  reaUatlc 
way. 

It  Is  In  no  way  strange.  In  fact,  it  is  most 
natural,  that  I  should  t>e  with  you  here 
tonight.  As  a  Christian  and  as  an  Ameri- 
can I  have  been  horrified  by  the  Indescribable 
atrocities  that  have  been  perpetrated  upon 
the  Jewish  people. 

But  over  and  above  this  I  have  always 
sympathised  deeply  with  the  aspirations  of 
the  Zionist  movement.  In  this  sentiment, 
too,  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  not  been  alone 
among  the  public  men  of  our  country.  The 
legislature  of  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts 
has  on  repeated  occasions  endorsed  officially 
the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  national  homa 
In  Palestine. 

STATE   RESOLUTION 

It  Is  with  great  pride  and  satisfaction 
that  I  recall  the  fact  that,  as  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  together  with 
my  lifelong  friend,  Ellhu  D.  Stone,  more 
than  20  years  ago  I  supported  the  Palestine 
resolutions  adopted  by  our  State  legisla- 
ture. 

My  faith  then  In  the  future  of  the  Jewtsn 
national  home  has  been  more  than  justified. 

It  was  eminently  proper  and  fitting  that 
the  State.  In  which  the  founding  fathers 
first  set  foot  on  Plymouth  Rock,  should  to 
this  day  remember  that  our  forebears  fled 
tram  persecution  In  Europe,  and  should 
eagerly  extend  the  full  measure  of  Its  sym- 
pathy to  all  those  who  are  being  persecuted. 

Thus,  It  was  no  accident  that  through  the 
Inspiration  of  Massachusetts,  the  United 
States  officially  endorsed  the  esUbllshment 
of  the  Jewish  national  home  In  Palestine  by 
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a  resolution    adopted   unanlmoualy   by   the 
United  SUtes  Congress  in  1922. 

Subsequently,  the  mandate  over  Palestine, 
of  which  the  Balfour  declaration  Is  an  In- 
tegral part,  was  again  ratified  by  the  Ameri- 
can Qovernment  in  a  separate  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  in  1924 

Apart  from  these  official  manifestations  of 
•pproral.  Jewish  aspirations.  Jewish  sacrifices, 
and  Jewish  achievement  In  the  National  Home 
have  won  the  imstmted  admiration  of  every 
President  of  the  United  States  from  Woodrow 
Wilson  to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

I  quote  from  one  of  President  Roosevelt's 
statements:  "The  American  people,  ever 
cealoua  In  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  have 
watched  with  sjrmpathetlc  interest  the  effort 
of  the  Jews  to  renew  In  Palestine  the  ties  of 
their  ancient  homeland  and  to  reestablish 
Jewish  ctilture  In  the  place  where  It  flourished 
and  whence  it  was  carried  to  the  far  comers 
of  the  world  Two  decades  have  witnessed  a 
remarltable  exemplification  of  the  vitality  and 
vision  of  the  Jewish  pioneers  in  Palestine.  It 
should  be  a  source  of  pride  to  Jewish  citizens 
of  the  United  States  that  they.  too.  have  had 
a  share  in  this  great  work  of  revival  and 
restoration  " 

Por  the  mllliona  of  European  Jews  who  are 
today  clinging  so  obstinately  to  life,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Jewish  Home  In  Palestine  Is  the 
chief  source  of  strength.  As  long  as  this 
homeland  exists,  and  as  long  as  there  re- 
mains the  possibility  of  escaping  from  Nazi 
Europe,  they  can  continue  to  hope  that  next 
year,  with  Oods  help,  they  will  be  In  Jeru- 
■a;em.  And  this  Is  far  from  being  an  Idle 
aspiration.  Palestine  has  been  Indeed  the 
chief  sanctuary  for  the  European  Jewish  refu- 
gees, having  absorbed  almost  as  many  as  the 
rest  of  the  world  put  together. 

I  understand  that  from  1933  to  1940  Inclu- 
sive. 280,000  Jews  entered  Palestine.  Despite 
the  war  and  the  difficulties  of  migration,  the 
figures  for  this  past  year  stood  at  24,000.  ThU 
Is  an  accomplishment  of  no  mean  proportions. 

CHtZr    SANCTT7ABT 

To  the  millions  of  suffering  Jews  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  the  existence  of  the 
Jewish  National  Home  Is  a  source  of  hope  and 
strength.  They  find  comfort  and  Inspiration 
In  ths^tnowledge  that  In  Palestine  there 
exists  a  free,  thriving,  and  growing  Jewish 
community 

Because  of  aU  these  things,  I  believe  that 
It  Is  more  necessary  than  ever  before  to 
gu'taln  and  support  the  Jewish  National 
Home  in  Palestine. 

There  Is.  however,  still  another  reason  why 
the  Zionist  efforts  In  Palestine  should  have 
the  encouragement  of  Jew  and  Christian 
allKe.    It  Is  a  reason  of  immediate  urgency. 

BTTLWAXK  OF  DEMOCKACT 

The  Jewish  people  In  the  Holy  Land,  with 
Its  deeply  rooted  democratic  traditions  and 
I*--  hatred  of  everything  that  nazl-lsm  stands 
for,  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks  of 
democratic  defense  in  the  Near  East.  Thou- 
sands of  Palestine  Jews  are  already  serving  In 
the  armtd  forces  of  the  allied  democracies. 
Many  more  thousands  of  Jews  In  Palestine 
have  volimteered  and  are  waiting  to  be  called. 

I  am  glad  to  reiterate  that  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Jewish  people  in  Palestine  have 
been  of  truly  epic  proportions.  The  Jewish 
population  of  the  country  has  risen  from 
ftS.OOO  In  1918  to  more  than  500,000  today. 
^toe  total  population  dxirlng  the  same  period 
has  grown  from  less  than  700,000  to  a  figure 
of  1.550.000. 

In  Palestine  the  Jews  have  given  Incon- 
trovertible proof  of  their  ability  as  excellent 
farmers. 

More  than  a  fotirth  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion, for  the  most  part  living  In  257  settle- 
ments, earns  Its  living  from  the  soil. 

Agrlcviltural  experts  like  Dr.  Lowdermllk. 
who  was  employed  as  an  adviser  by  the  Hon- 
orable HsNKT  A.  WaiXACX,  have  been  lavish 


in  their  praise  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done  In  Palestine.  According  to  them  the 
Jewish  Palestinian  settlement  Is  by  far  the 
most  successful  experiment  in  mass  coloniza- 
tion on  record. 

With  the  aid  of  Jewish  capital  and  Jewish 
enterprise.  Palestine  has  developed  an  Indus- 
trial plant  that  holds  foremost  rank  among 
the  near  eastern  countries.  Food  preserves 
and  clothing,  chemicals,  and  pharmaceuticals, 
gasoline,  fine  steel,  and  reinforced  concrete — 
these  are  but  a  partial  list  of  the  products 
manufactured  In  Palestine  today.  During 
the  past  year  alone  63  new  plants  were  estab- 
lished; and,  despite  the  dislocation  caused  by 
the  war  the  process  of  expansion  Is  con- 
tinuing apace. 

Jewish  accomplishments  have  also  bene- 
fited the  native  population.  The  living 
standards  of  the  Arab  masses  of  Palestine 
are  far  and  above  what  they  were  before  the 
Balfour  declaration,  and  as  much  above  the 
standards  prevalent  In  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries. From  a  land  of  Arab  emigration  be- 
fore the  war,  Palestine  has  today  become  a 
land  of  Arab  Immigration.  Within  the  coun- 
try itself  the  tendency  Is  for  the  Arabs  to 
congregate  around  Jewish  settlements,  or 
Jewish  cities,  because  here  they  can  find 
greater  prosperity.  The  various  Jewish 
agencies  have  made  their  hospitals  and  their 
social  services  available  to  Arabs  as  well  as 
Jews. 

THS   JKWISH    BIBTHaiOHT 

In  the  light  of  Jewish  sacrifices  and 
achievements  In  Palestine,  and  because  of 
Jewish  tragic  homelessness  today.  It  Is  im- 
perative that  opportunities  be  granted  to  the 
tens  rt  thousands  of  Jewish  victims  of  op- 
pression and  persecution  to  enter  Palestine 
"as  a  matter  of  right." 

The  very  designation  of  "home"  implies  the 
complete  freedom  of  entering  It  without 
obstruction. 

It  is  the  birthright  of  every  Jew,  if  he  so 
desires,  to  return  to  the  land  of  his  fathers. 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  Palestine  man- 
date. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  we  of  this  generation  will 
have  the  privilege  of  witnessing  the  rebirth 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  of  beholding,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  "by  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan  a  Jewish  state"  which 
will  be  a  source  of  Inspiration  to  all  mankind. 

It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  I  am  happy  to  be 
with  you  tonight  and  express  my  profound 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  achievement  of 
the  goal  of  the  United  Palestine  Appeal. 

I  know  that  your  cause  will  succeed,  be- 
cause It  Is  worthy  of  success.  And  when  the 
day  of  sxiccess  comes,  as  It  Is  bound  to  In  the 
near  future,  It  will  be  another  day  In  the 
history  of  mankind  when  Justice  will 
triumph. 


Judgt  J.  Warren  Madden 


marks,  I  am  Inserting  In  the  Record  the 
extracts  of  several  addresses  made  at  a 
diimer  in  honor  of  Judge  J.  Warren 
Madden.  The  statements  are  by  Mr. 
Justice  Stanley  Reed,  Senator  George 
W.  Norris,  and  Mr.  Edward  Lamb. 

The  extracts  follow: 
[Extracts  of  speeches  made  by  some  of  the 
distinguished  guests  who  attended  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild  dinner  In  honor  of 
Judge  J.  Warren  Madden  at  Hotel  Shore- 
ham.  Washington.  D.  C,  on  February  22, 
1941] 

EXTRACT    or    SPEECH    MADE    BT    SUPREME    COURT 
JUSTICI  STAKLET  REED 

"I  am  happy  to  be  here  as  a  guest  of  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild  to  honor  J.  Warren 
Madden,  distinguished  member  of  the  bar 
and  now  an  eminent  Jurist  •  •  *.  Those 
of  us  who  are  interested  In  the  progressive 
development  of  the  law  and  the  viewpoint 
of  liberal  members  of  the  bar  have  looked 
with  satisfaction  upon  the  creation  of  this 
organization  and  Its  subsequent  growth  as 
an  Important  Infiuence  upon  contemporary 
legal  thought  *  •  •.  When  Judge  Mad- 
den first  took  his  seat  as  Chairman  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  he  had  the 
confidence  of  most  and  later  earned  the  con- 
fidence of  all  •  •  *.  Tht  Nation  was 
fortunate  In  having  a  man  with  J.  Warren 
Madden 's  honesty  and  fearlessness  in  admin- 
istrating the  Wagner  Act  In  the  first  years  of 
Its  operation." 

EXTRACT     or     SPEECH     MADE    BT    UNITED     STATES 
SENATOR  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

"Wherever  he  goes,  on  whatever  board  or 
bench  he  sits  he  will  uphold  those  Ameri- 
can principles  of  liberty,  freedom,  and  equal- 
ity to  all.  without  regard  to  wealth  or  pov- 
erty." 

EXTRACT  OP  OPENING  REMARKS  MADE  BT  EDWARD 
LAMB,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL LAWYERS  GUILD,  WHO  PRESIDED  AT  THK 
DINNER 

"The  National  Lawyers  Guild  which  repre- 
sents those  members  of  the  bar  who  believe 
in  civil  liberties,  the  rights  of  labor  and  the 
maintenance  and  extension  of  social  legisla- 
tion, is  proud  to  tender  this  dinner  In  honor 
of  Judge  Madden,  a  great  liberal  American." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday  March  31, 1941 


EXTRACTS  OP  ADDRESSES  MADE  AT  DIN- 
NER  IN  HONOR  OF  JUDGE  J.  WARREN 
MADDEN 


SL  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 


Monday,  March  31.  1941 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  DETROIT  BOARD 
OP  COMMERCE  AND  THE  RETAIL  MER- 
CHANTS ASSOCIATION 


Mr.     GEYER     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolutions: 

RESOLUTION  TO  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  or  AMERICA  FROM  THE  DETROIT  BOARD 
or  COMMERCE 

Whereas  the  State  of  Michigan  is  the  larg- 
est producer  of  export  merchandise  In  the 
Unites  States;  and 
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Whereas  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  power  project  as  advocated  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  Is  not  only  a  defense  measure 
but  a  method  to  enable  the  great  midwestern 
Industrial  and  agricultural  empire  to  compete 
In  the  post-war  program  of  world  trade;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  it  to  be  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  Nation  to  complete  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project 
now:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  foreign  trade  committee 
0/  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  That  we 
do  formally  and  respectfully  request  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  to  enact 
legislation  which  will  bring  about  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way; and  be  it  fiurther 

Resolved,  That  a  formally  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  our  National  Congress. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Detrott  Board  of  Commerce. 

R.   W.   GiFFORD. 

Chairman,  Foreign  Trade  Committee. 
Approved  by  the  board  of  directors : 
Harvet  Campbell, 
Executive  Vice  President. 
Adopted  March  14,  1941. 


resolution  to  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  or  AMERICA  FROM  THE  RETAIL  MER- 
CHANTS  ASSOCIATION   OF  DETROIT 

Whereas  a  bottle  neck  of  approximately  48 
miles  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  deprives  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  vital  produc- 
tion and  transportation  facilities  in  the  Great 
Lakes  area;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Of  America  has  indicated  to  your  honorable 
body  and  the  people  of  the  Nation  the  im- 
portance of  developing  the  St  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  power  project;  and 

Whereas  all  Government  surveys  Indicate 
that  completion  of  the  project  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  entire  Nation;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  the  completion  of 
the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  will  be  beneficial  to  present 
business  and  will  create  new  business:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Retail  Merchants  Association  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
That  we  do  formally  and  respectfully  re- 
quest the  Congress  of  the  Cnited  States  of 
America  to  enact  legislation  now  pending 
before  it  which  will  enable  the  completion  of 
the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  formally  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Honorable 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Sena- 


PSOPOSXD  TREATT  OF  1938 

Article  I 

The  Commiralon:   Same  as  in  agreement 
1941. 


tors    and   Representatives   In   our   National 
Congress. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Retail  Merchants  Association. 
Charles  E.  Botd.  Secretary. 
Approved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Retail  Merchants  Association. 

Joseph  L.  Hicket,  President. 
Adopted  March  13.  1941. 


The  People's  Army 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  0.  BURGIN 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  31.  1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  LEXINGTON  (N.  C.) 
DISPATCH 


Mr.  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Dispatch.  Lexington,  N.  C,  of 
March  27   1941: 

(Prom   the  Lexington    (N.   C.)    Dispatch   of 
March  27.  1941] 

THE  PEOPLE'S   ARMT 

When  a  detachment  of  United  States  sol- 
diers from  Fort  Bragg  was  sent  to  serve  as 
guard  of  honor  and  firing  squad  at  the  funeral 
and  burial  of  William  Henry  Barnes,  last 
surviving  Confederate  veteran  of  Robeson 
Coimty.  last  Monday,  a  fine  token  of  national 
unity  was  provided.  But  it  was  more  than 
that  too.  for  the  promptness  with  which 
Major  General  Devers.  Port  Bragg  commander, 
acted  m  the  matter  gave  striking  evidence 
that  this  new  Army  of  ours  Is  Indeed  a 
people's  army,  gathered  to  protect  and  defend 
a  democracy,  not  to  lord  over  It.  It  took 
no  administrative  red  tape  unwinding  when 
General  Devers  was  Informed  that  Mr  Barnes 
had  wanted  to  be  burled  by  soldiers,  and  the 
sons  of  his  neighbors  belonging  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard  had  been  sent  afar  for  a  period 
of  active  service. 

The  American  soldiers  who  fired  the  final 
salute  of  honor  over  the  grave  of  a  gallant 
and  useful  American  citizen  came  from  a 
number  of  States.  Some  were  the  grandsons 
of  men  who  wore  the  gray  in  the  sixties, 
others  the  grandsons  or  great  grandsons  of 
men  who  wore  the  blue.  Particular  senti- 
ment attaching  to  this  act  arises  out  of  the 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Project 

agreement  of  1941 

Article  J 

The  Commission:  Article  I  of  the  agree- 
ment calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Basin  Commission  con- 
sisting Of  not  more  than  10  members  of 
whom  an  equal  number  shall  be  appointed 
by  each  Government.  By  an  exchange  of 
notes  the  Governments  may  change  the  num- 
ber of  members  on  the  Commission;  provided, 
however,  that  an  equal  representation  of  each 
Government  be  maintained  (subpar.  1.  4). 
The  Governments,  by  an  exchange  of  notes, 
shaU  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  con- 
duct of  the  Commission,  and  may  extend  or 
abridge  Its  powers  and  duties,  and  upon  com- 
pletion of  Its  duties  may  terminate  its  exist- 
ence (subpar.  4). 


fact  It  Is  said  to  be  the  first  occasion  known 
where  men  out  of  the  National  Army  were 
sent  to  perform  such  a  service  of  honor  to 
the  memory  of  a  Confederate  soldier. 

The  Confederate  veterans,  now  almost  van- 
ished, fondly  cherished  the  recollections  of 
the  deeds  of  valor  they  performed  on  many 
battlefields  and  a  grateful  southern  people 
have  perpetuated  their  heroism  in  war  and 
peace  alike  on  hundreds  of  public  squares 
But  It  was  quite  fitting  also  that  the  soldiers 
of  a  united  America  pay  honor  to  one  of  these 
for  no  group  of  men  In  the  history  of  the 
Nation  or  the  Colonies  out  of  which  It  devel- 
oped contributed  more  substantially  to  lu 
development  in  substance  and  growth  In  spirit 
than  did  these.  And  from  nowhere  in  this 
broad  land  today  does  there  come  a  more 
united  and  determined  spirit  to  defend  and 
preserve  a  united  America  than  from  the  area 
over  which  once  waved  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag 
that  William  Henry  Barnes  followed  Into 
battle  with  the  Immortal  Lee. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF   NEW  TORK 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 


Monday.  March  31.  1941 


ANALYSIS  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 
TREATIES   AND   AGREEMENT 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
25.  1941,  through  special  permission,  I 
inserted  in  the  Record  an  analysis  of  the 
proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway  treaty  of 
1938  and  the  agreement  which  is  pres- 
ently before  Congress  for  ratification. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  literally  be- 
sieged with  requests  for  copies  of  that 
analysis,  and  also  with  inquiries  regard- 
ing the  comparison  between  these  and 
the  original  treaty  which  was  before  the 
Senate  in  1934.  Therefore  I  have  made 
a  further  analysis  of  the  three  articles— 
the  treaty  of  1933.  the  proposed  treaty  of 
1938,  and  the  agreement  of  1941  for  the 
construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway, 
setting  each  corresponding  artich  side 
by  side  In  order  to  make  the  comparison 
easier  for  the  eye  and  mind.  The  anal- 
ysis follows: 


GREAT  LAKES-ST.  LAWRENCE  DEEP  WATXRWAT 
TREATT,  1933 

Corresponding  article  and  paragraphs 
The  Commission:  The  Governments  agree 
to  establish  and  mainUln  a  temporary  St. 
Lawrence  International  Rapids  Section  Com- 
mission of  10  members.  5  appointed  by  each 
Government  (art.  m.  par.  1).  The  Govern- 
ments may  reduce  the  numbers  of  members 
of  the  Commission,  providing  equal  repre- 
sentation is  maintained.  The  Commission 
will  be  terminated  by  agreement  between  the 
Governments  (schedule  A.  par.  J) . 
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muPOSEO  T«EATT  OF  i93»— Continued 

Division  of  work:  Same  as  In  agreement 
IIMI. 


Other  duties  of  Commission :  The  Commls- 
■ton  could  prepare  plans  and  specifications  In 
the  International  Rapids  section  in  accord- 
ance with  any  one  of  the  projects  dt-scrlbed 
In  the  report  of  the  Joint  board  of  engineers 
with  appendixes,  dated  July  13,  1927.  It  pro- 
vided, howerer,  that  any  modlflcatlons.  which 
might  be  agreed  upon,  of  any  Joint  Board  of 
Engineers'  plan,  could  not  increase  the  pro- 
posed toUl  cost  of  the  project  as  estimated 
In  the  aforementioned  Joint  Board  of  Engi- 
neers' report.  This  discretionary  power  dif- 
fers from  the  single  project  (238-242)  called 
for  in  the  current  agreement. 

This  article  also  stipulated  the  Commis- 
sion was  to  srrve  as  an  advisory  body  to  th3 
two  Ciovernments  for  the  purpose  of  coordl- 
natlrg  all  plr.ns  for  the  comprehensive  devel- 
opment of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
Basin.  This  is  not  Included  In  the  present 
agreement. 

The  remaining  duties  were  the  same  as 
present  agreement. 

The  countries  further  agree:  The  provi- 
sions are  the  same,  with  the  exception  that 
,  no  mention  was  made  as  to  the  manner  of 
remuneration  for  general  expenses  of  the 
general  Cooomlsslon,  etc. 


■'^•The  same  provisions  were  made  to  cover 
exemption  of  immigration  laws  from  cus- 
toms, excise,  and  other  Imposts,  whether 
Federal.  State  or  Provincial. 


Article  U 
Financial  obligations  of  Canada:  The  pro- 
visions were  Just  the  same. 


/ 


The  date  of  completion  was  set  at  not  later 
than  December  31.  1949.  The  proviso  for 
deferment  of  Canadian  work  was  not  In- 
dtided. 


ArtieiU  in 
Financial  obligations  of  the  United  States: 
Tbe  provisions  were  Just  the  same. 


ACBEEMENT  OF  1941 — Continued 

Divisions  of  work:  The  Commission  is  to 
allocate  construction  to  the  two  Governments 
In  such  a  way  that  each  Govermnent  shall 
construct  the  works  within  its  own  territory 
or  an  equivalent  proportion  in  the  Interna- 
tional Rapids  section   (subpar.  1-b). 

Other  duties  of  Commission:  To  prepare 
plans  and  specifications  for  construction 
work  in  the  International  Rapids  section,  in 
accordance  with  controlled  single-stage  proj- 
ect (238-242)  for  works  in  the  International 
Rapids  section;  to  approve  all  contracts  in 
behalf  of  the  Governments  for  wnrks  in  the 
International  Rapids  section;  supervise  con- 
struction, and  submit  annual  reports  to  the 
Governments,  on  the  progress  of  the  works; 
to  certify  to  the  Governments  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  works,  and  perform  other 
duties  assigned  to  it,  by  the  agreement. 


The  countries  further  agree:  The  Commis- 
sion shall  have  authority  to  employ  such 
persons  and  make  such  expenditures  sis  may 
be  necessary;  may  avail  itself  of  governmental 
agencies,  officers,  etc.,  as  may  be  available; 
that  remuneration  and  general  expenses,  etc., 
of  Its  members  shall  be  paid  by  the  respec- 
tive Governments  and  that  other  expenses  of 
the  .fCommlsslon  except  as  provided  for  in 
Article  III  shall  be  borne  by  the  Governments 
In  equal  moieties  (subpar  2). 

Both  Governments  agree  to  permit  entry 
into  their  countries  within  the  work  areas 
involved  in  the  agreement — International 
Section,  Niagara  River  Section — of  personnel 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  and  to  exempt 
such  personnel  from  the  operation  of  their 
Immigration  laws  and  regulations  within 
those  areas.  The  same  thing  applies  in  the 
case  of  materials,  should  the  Commission 
allocate  certain  construction  works  for  one 
Government  to  perform  in  the  territory  of 
the  other  Government  (subpar.  3). 
Article  II 

Financial  obligations  of  Canada:  According 
to  this  article,  Canada  agrees  to  construct 
works  In  the  International  Rapids  section  al- 
located to  Canada  by  the  Commission,  and  to 
operate  and  maintain  or  arrange  therefor, 
works  situated  within  Canada  (subpar.  a). 


Canada  further  agrees  to  complete  at  a 
date  not  later  than  December  31,  1948,  the 
Canadian  links  In  the  seaway.  Including  the 
Welland  Canal  deepening,  providing,  however, 
that  war  conditions  or  defense  re(?ulrements 
Justify  a  modification  of  this  period  of  time 
when  Canadian  work  shall  be  completed,  the 
Governments  may,  by  exchange  ol  notes,  de- 
fer or  expedite  their  completion  (subpar.  b). 
ArticU  lit 

Financial  obligations  of  the  United  States: 
According  to  this  article,  the  United  States 
agrees  to  construct  works  in  the  International 
Rapids  section  allocated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Commission  and  to  operate  and  main- 
tain or  arrange  therefor  works  situated  with- 
in the  United  States  (subpar.  a). 


GREAT  LAKES-ST.  LAWRENCE  DEEP  WATERWAY 

TREATY,  1933 — contlnued 
Divisions  of   work:   Same  provision    (art. 
m,  par.  b). 


Other  duties  of  the  Commission:  To  pre- 
pare plans  and  specifications  for  construction 
of  work  in  the  International  Rapids  section, 
in  accordance  with  the  final  report  of  the 
Joint  board  of  engineers  (two-stage  develop- 
ment) and  to  construct  such  works  except- 
ing powerhouse  superstructures,  machinery, 
and  equipment  required  for  the  development 
of  power,  side  canals,  and  rehabilitation 
works  (art.  Ill,  par.  1). 


The  countries  further  agree:  The  Commis- 
sion shall  have  power  to  establish  rules  and 
regulations  and  to  employ  persons  as  may  be 
necessary;  that  remuneration,  general  ex- 
penses, etc..  of  the  Commission  shall  be  regu- 
lated and  paid  b7  their  respective  Govern- 
ments and  all  other  expenses  shall  be 
defrayed  out  of  funds  provided  under  terms 
of  article  III  (United  States  funds  to  carry 
on  work  m  International  Rapids  section  of 
St.  Lawrence)   (schedule  A;  par.  c;  e-4:  3-h). 

Both  countries  agreed  to  practically  the 
same  provisions  as  to  exemption  of  Immigra- 
tion laws,  etc.  (schedule  A;  pars.  1-1  and  1-2). 


Financial  obligations  of  Canada:  In  this 
treaty  Canada  agreed  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  works  In  the  Thousand  Island 
section  below  Oak  Point;  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  side  canals  and  locks  on 
the  Canadian  side,  and  to  construct  rehabili- 
tation works  required  on  their  side  of  the 
border  (art.  I,  pars,  a  to  c,  Incl.) .  The  two 
countries  agreed  that  the  Commission  should 
construct  all  works  of  the  International  Rap- 
ids section  located  within  Canada  by  using 
Canadian  engineers  and  workmen  and  mate- 
rials— or  that  an  equivalent  proportion  of 
the  total  work  should  be  constructed  by 
Canadian  forces  and  with  Canadian  materials 
(art.  Ill,  par.  b).  Canada  agreed  to  operate 
all  works  located  within  Canada  (art.  Ill, 
par.  2). 

Canada  declared  to  complete  the  wholly 
Canadian  links  in  the  waterway — including 
the  deepening  of  Welland  Canal — at  a  date 
not  later  than  that  of  completion  of  the 
International  Rapids  section  works  (pre- 
amble). 


Financial  obligations  of  the  United  States: 
The  Commission  was  directed  to  construct  all 
works  of  the  International  Rapids  section 
located  within  the  United  States  by  using 
United  States  workers  and  materials;  or  fail- 
ing this,  to  construct  an  equivalent  propor- 
tion of  the  total  works  with  United  States 


. 


rtoposio  nxATT  of  less — continued 


In  this  proposed  treaty  the  United  States 
did  not  have  to  pay  for  the  powerhouse  su- 
perstructures nor  the  side  canals  and  locks 
located  on  the  Canadian  side  a:  In  accordance 
with  the  present  agreement. 


Provisions  Just  the  same. 


Arlicle  TV 

Development  of  power  In  the  international 
section:  The  provisions  were  Just  the 
same  with  the  exception  thit  the  article 
stated  the  Governments  might  construct 
powerhouses  as  well  as  Install  machinery  at 
such  time  as  their  requirements  for  power 
might  dictate. 

The  Governments  agree  tha-  the  Commis- 
sion shall  arrange  for  engini^erlng  services 
with  any  agency  In  either  country  authorized 
to  develop  power  in  the  International  Rapids 
section. 


Permitted  diversions:  This  article  provided 
that  the  equal  diversion  of  water  for  power 
purposes  in  the  International  Rapids  section 
was  to  be  controlled  dally. 

Control  of  flow  in  International  Rapids 
section:  The  provisions  were  Just  the  same 
with  the  exception  that  no  mention  was 
made  concerning  the  control  of  flows  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  Intern  itional  Rapids 
section  so  as  to  not  adversely  affect  power 
developments  In  the  Canadian  section  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River. 


Test  period  required:   No  Kuch  provision 
appeared. 


Board  to  control  diversions,  regulate  flows, 
etc.:  No  provision  for  this  board  or  authority. 


AGSXSMSMT  OF  1 94 1^-continued 


The  United  States  further  agrees  to  supply 
funds  for  the  construction,  design,  and  su- 
pervision of  all  works  in  the  International 
Rapids  section,  with  the  exception  of  machin- 
ery and  equipment  for  the  development  of 
power  and  for  rehabilitation  works  on  the 
Canadian  side  (subpar.  b). 

The  United  States  also  agrees  to  complete 
work  in  the  International  Rapids  section  and 
In  the  Great  Lakes  system  above  Lake  Erie  at 
a  date  not  later  than  the  date  of  completion 
of  the  Canadian  Unks  of  the  seaway  (sub- 
par,  c) . 


Provisions  for  14-foot  cantd:  Not  directly 
mentioned  in  proposed  treaty  but  Included  In 
the  plans  of  the  International  Joint  Board  of 
Engineers,  one  of  which  by  terms  of  the 
treaty  had  to  be  substantially  followed. 


Article  IV 
Development  of  power  In  the  International 
section:  The  Governments  agree  they  may 
install  or  arrange  for  Installation  of  such 
machinery  as  may  be  required  for  the  de- 
velopment of  power  at  such  time  as  may  be 
most  suitable  In  respect  to  their  power  re- 
quirements (subpar.  a). 

Tlie  Governments  agree,  in  view  of  the 
need  for  coordination  of  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  power  In  the  International 
Rapids  section,  that  the  Commission  may  ar- 
ralge  for  engineering  services  In  either  coun- 
try with  any  agency  authorized  to  develop 
power  in  that  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
(subpar.  b). 

Permitted  diversions:  Except  as  modified 
by  article  vm,  the  Governments  agree  each 
country  shall  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  one- 
half  of  the  water  available  for  power  In  the 
International  Rapids  section  (subar    c). 

Control  of  flow  in  International  Rapids  sec- 
tion: The  Governments  agree  that  the  flow 
of  water  -through  the  International  Rapids 
section  and  out  of  Lake  Ontario  shall  be  so 
controlled  and  regulated  as  to  maintain  pres- 
ent depths  of  water  for  navigation  and  ship- 
ping purposes  In  the  harbor  of  Montreal  and 
the  navigable  channel  of  the  St  Lawrence 
River  below  that  city,  and  so  that  power 
developments  in  the  Canadian  section  of  the 
St.  LavTrence  River  shall  not  be  adversely 
affected  (subpar.  d). 

T^st  period  required:  Upon  completion  of 
the  works  they  shall  be  operated  with  the 
maximum  water  level  held  at  238.0,  sea  level 
datum,  for  a  test  period  of  10  years,  or  shorter 
period  as  may  be  approved  by  a  board  or  au- 
thority established  under  provisions  of  para- 
graph (f )  of  article  IV.  Should  the  board  de- 
cide the  maximum  water  could  practicably 
exceed  238.0,  the  Governments  may,  by  ex- 
change of  notes,  subject  to  the  terms  in  the 
notes,  authorize  an  operating  elevation  ex- 
ceeding 238.0  (subpar.  e). 

Board  to  control  diversions,  regulate  flows, 
etc.:  The  Governments  may,  by  exchanging 
notes,  provide  for  a  board  or  authority  to 
control  or  supervise  the  diversion  of  water  in 
the  Internationai  Ftpids  section,  to  regulate 
the  flow  out  of  Lake  Ontario  and  through  the 
Internationai  Rapids  section  o*  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  and  to  report  on  the  feasibility 
of  increasing  the  head  under  which  the  power 
plants  at  the  International  Rapids  section 
may  operate  (subpar.  f). 

Provisions  for  14-foot  canal:  Dxirlng  con- 
struction of  works  In  the  International  Rap- 
ids section  adequate  facilities  for  maintaining 
existing  14-foot  navigation  in  that  section 
shall  be  provided  (subpar.  g). 


CRSAT  LAKXB-ST.  LAWaXNCX  DOtP  WATCTWAT 

TRKATT,  1933 — Continued 
workmen  or  materials  (art.  Ill,  par  b)  The 
United  SUtes  agreed  to  operate  all  works 
located  within  that  country  (art.  in,  par.  2). 
The  United  States  undertook  to  furnish  all 
funds  for  construction  work  in  the  Interna- 
tional Rapids  section  excepting  in  this  case 
Canadian  powerhouse  superstructures  as  well 
as  machinery  and  equipment  for  development 
of  power  (art.  III). 

The  United  States  also  agreed  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  works  In  the  Thousand 
Islands  section  above  Oak  Point,  and  a  side 
canal  with  locks  opposite  Barnhardt  Island; 
to  construct  all  rehabilitation  works  on  the 
United  States  side  (art.  n.  pars,  a  to  c.  in- 
clusive) and  by  declaration  to  complete  all 
works  not  later  than  date  of  completion  of 
International  Rapids  section  reqtilred  in  the 
Great  Lakes  system  above  Lake  Erie.  (Pre- 
amble.) (The  same  as  1941  agreement  ex- 
cepting United  States  did  not  have  to  pay  for 
Canadian  side  canals  or  powerhouse  super- 
structures.) 

Development  of  power  In  the  International 
Rapids  section:  The  Governments  agreed 
either  could  arrange  for  construction  of 
powerhouse  superstructures,  machinery,  etc.. 
for  development  of  power  within  their  re- 
spective territories  (art.  HI,  par.  c) . 

The  Government  agreed  the  Commission 
could  make  contracts  for  engineering  with 
any  agency  authorized  to  develop  power; 
could  defer  such  parte  of  power  works  aa 
need  be  constructed  with  powerhouses  and; 
and  could  make  contracts  with  aforemen- 
tioned agencies  for  constructing  any  deferred 
power  works  (schedule  A,  par.  g-1). 

Permitted  diversions:  Same  provisions  ex- 
cepting diversions  were  to  be  controlled  daily 
(art.  rv,  par.  a). 


Control  of  flow  in  International  Rapids 
section:  The  provisions  were  Just  the  same 
with  the  exception  that  no  mention  was  made 
concerning  the  conrtol  of  flows  through  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  International  Rapids  sec- 
tion so  as  to  not  adversely  affect  power  de- 
velopments In  the  Canadian  section  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River. 


Test  period  required:   No  such  provision 
appeared. 


Board  to  control  diversions,  regulate  flows, 
etc.:  No  provision  for  this  board  or  authority. 


Provisions  for  14-foot  canal:  Not  directly 
mentioned,  but  Included  in  the  plans  of  the 
Internationai  Joint  Board  of  Engineers,  which 
had  to  be  f;:;Uowed. 
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raopons  tbxatt  cm  iMS — continued 

ArticU  V 
Ownership  of  works  constructed :  Provision 
!■  Jxist  the  same. 


Article  VI 
Other  canals  permitted:  The  same  provl- 
•lon  was  Included  excepting  that  approval  of 
the^mmlsslon  was  required. 


Article  vn 

Rights  of  navigation  In  St.  Lawrence  River 
and  Great  Lakes  system:  In  this  article  the 
following  quotation  appeared:  "Nothing  In 
this  article  or  in  any  other  article  of  this 
U«aty  shall  be  construed  as  Infringing  or 
Impairing  in  any  way  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  of  America  over  Lake  Michi- 
gan." The  remaining  provisions  as  to  navi- 
gation were  included. 

Article  VHI 

Diversions:  Same  provision. 


Other  diversions  allowed:  Provisions  were 
■ubetantlally  the  same. 


Instead  of  this  section  applying  to  diver- 
sions In  excess  of  those  permitted  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1940.  It  stipulated  that  water  should 
not  be  diverted  through  the  Chicago  Drain- 
age Canal  In  excess  of  the  amount  estab- 
lished by  the  Supreme  Court  b'-  decree 
rendered  April  21,  1930.  and  that  diversion 
through  that  canal  would  have  to  be  reduced 
to  that  lunount  by  December  31,  1938.  Any 
diversion  made  In  excess  would  be  considered 
"emergencies."  and  In  the  event  the  Cana- 
dian Government  took  exception,  the  matter 
was  to  be  submitted  for  final  decision  to  an 
arbitral  tribunal,  similar  to  the  provisions 
proposed  in  the  new  agreement.  The  pro- 
posed treaty  also  stipulated  that  no  diver- 
sion of  water  other  than  that  referred  to  In 
connection  with  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal 
would  be  permitted  to  another  watershed 
unless  approved  by  the  International  Joint 
Commission. 

Compensatory  and  regulatory  works:  Pro- 
vision just  the  same. 


Article  IX 
The  Niagara  Falls  project:  Provisions  were 
substantially  the  same. 


The  provisions  were  the  same  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  Governments  were  required 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  construction 
works.  The  remaining  provisions  wer?  sub- 
stantially the  same. 


AGKZEMEiTT  ow  1941— contlnued 

Article  V 
Ownership  of  works  constructed:  Nothing 
In  the  agreement  confers  upon  either  Govern- 
ment proprietary,  legislative,  or  adinlnlstra- 
tive.  or  other  Jtirisdlction  In  the  territory  of 
the  other,  and  they  agree  that  all  wcjrks  con- 
structed under  the  agreement's  provisions 
shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  territory  In 
which  they  are  situated. 

Article  VI 
Other  canals  permitted :  Either  Government 
may  construct  alternate  canals  and  channels 
for  navigation  In  the  International  Section, 
or   In   waters   connecting   the   Greiit   Lakes, 
within  its  own  territory,  at  any  tlmij.    Water 
may  be  utilized  for  such  purposes. 
Article  VII 
Rights  of  navigation  In  St.  Lawrence  River 
and  Great  Lakes  system:  Both  Governments 
agree  that  the  Great  Lakes'  and  St.  Lawrence 
River  system,  notwithstanding  the  jjrovisions 
for  termination  contained    In   any   treaties, 
shall  be  open  for^avlgatlon  to  the  citizens  or 
subjects,  ships,  vessels,  and   boats   of  each 
Government. 

Article  VIII 

Diversions:  Each  Government  within  its 
own  territory  must  meastire  the  quantity  of 
water  diverted  from  or  added  to  tJie  Great 
Lakes  system.  Tt  shall  file  such  records  with 
the  other  Government  semiannually  (sub- 
par,  a) . 

Other  diversions  allowed:  Each  country  has 
the  exclusive  right  to  use  boundary  waters 
in  quantities  equivalent  to  any  waters  di- 
verted into  the  Great  Lakes  system  from 
watersheds  lying  wholly  within  their  particu- 
lar country  at  all  points  below  the  point  of 
entry  of  such  waters  added  to  the  Gi  eat  Lakes 
system  from  other  watersheds  (subpar  b). 

If  either  Government  authorizes  diver- 
sions— except  as  permitted  In  the  preceding 
paragraphs — they  agree  to  give  immediate 
consideration  to  any  objecting  representations 
made  by  the  other  Government.  It  is  agreed 
that  should  it  be  impossible  to  otherwise 
reach  a  satisfactory  settlement,  that  the  mat- 
ter will  be  submitted  to  an  arbitral  tribunal 
which  shall  be  empowered  to  direct  tuch  com- 
pensatory and  remedial  measurei  as  it  may 
deem  just  and  equitable.  The  arbitral  tri- 
bunal shall  consist  of  three  members — one 
appointed  by  each  Government  and  a  third, 
the  chairman,  selected  by  both  Governments. 
This  applies  to  any  diversion  made  in  excess 
of  that  permitted  in  either  country  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1940  (subpar.  c). 


Compensatory  and  regulatory  works:  The 
Commission  is  required  to  report  upon  the 
desirability  of  regulatory  and  compensatory 
works  In  the  Great  Lakes  system  and  should 
the  Governments  approve  these,  prepare  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  works  and  recom- 
mend allocation  of  their  costs.  The  Govern- 
ments are  to  make  arrangements  for  their 
construction  through  exchange  of  notes  (sub- 
par,  d). 

Article  IX 

The  Niagara  Palls  project:  The  Commis- 
sion shall  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for 
works  In  the  Niagara  River,  taking;  into  ac- 
count the  recommendations  of  the  Special 
International  Niagara  Board.  These  works 
are  to  distribute  and  control  waters  of  the 
Niagara  River  so  as  to  prevent  erosion  and 
enhance  the  scenic  beauty  of  Niag;ara  Falls. 

The  Governments  may  make  arnmgements 
by  exchange  of  notes  for  the  construction  of 
such  Niagara  River  works.  Including  tem- 
porary diversions  to  facilitate  construction. 
The  cost  shall  be  borne  In  equal  moieties. 
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TixATT.  1933 — Continued 

Ownership  of  works  constructed:  Provisions 
were  the  same  (art  V). 


Other  canals  permitted :  The  same  provision 
was  Included  (art.  VI). 


Rights  of  navigation  In  St.  Lawrence  River 
and  Great  Lakes  system:  Provision  was  the 
same  (art.  VII). 


Diversions:     Same    provision     (art.    vm, 
par.  c). 


Other  diversions  allowed:  Same  provision 
(art.  vm,  par.  d). 


Instead  of  this  section  applying  to  diver- 
sions In  excess  of  those  permitted  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1940,  It  stipulated  that  water  should 
not  be  diverted  through  the  Chicago  Drain- 
age Canal  in  excess  of  the  amount  established 
by  the  Supreme  Court  by  decree  rendered 
April  21,  1930,  and  that  diversion  through 
that  canal  would  have  to  be  reduced  to  that 
amount  by  December  31,  1938.  Any  diversion 
proposed  In  excess  would  be  considered  emer- 
gencies, and  in  the  event  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment took  exception,  the  matter  was  to  be 
submitted  for  final  decision  to  an  arbitral  tri- 
bunal, similar  to  the  provisions  proposed  in 
the  new  agreement.  The  proposed  treaty  also 
stipulated  that  no  diversion  of  water  other 
than  that  referred  to  in  connection  with  the 
Chicago  Drainage  Canal  would  be  permitted 
without  approval  of  the  International  Joint - 
Commission  (art.  VIII,  pars,  a  and  b). 

Compensatory  works :  Works  In  the  Niagara 
and  St.  Clair  Rivers  were  to  be  constructed 
"at  the  cost  of  the  United  States  as  regards 
compensation  for  diversion  through  the  Chi- 
cago Drainage  Canal,  and  at  the  cost  of  Can- 
ada as  regards  the  diversion  for  power  pur- 
poses, other  than  power  used  in  operation  of 
the  Welland  Canals"  (art.  vm,  par.  e). 


The   Niagara   Palls  project:    No  provisions 
for  this  undertaking  were  Included. 
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Provisions  the  same. 


The  provisions  were  the  same  excepting 
that  the  Commtsslon  was  required  to  report 
on  the  equal  and  equitable  diversion  for 
power  purposes,  rather  than  Just  the  efficient 
and  equitable  as  In  the  present  agreement. 


Article  X 
Claims:    No    provisions    made    for    these 
claims. 


Provisions  were  substantially  the  same. 


Same  provisions. 


Article  XI 
Ratification:   The  treaty  shall  be  ratified 
In  accordance  with  the  constitutions  of  the 
two  Governments. 


ACRZEMxirr  OF  1941— continued 

Notwithstanding  amounts  specified  in 
article  V  of  the  Botindary  Waters  Treaty  of 
1909,  the  United  States  may  aiithorlze  an 
additional  diversion  within  the  State  of  New 
York,  above  the  Falls,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
5,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  and 
Canada  may,  within  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
divert  a  like  amount,  upon  completion  of  the 
Niagara  River  works. 

The  Commission  is  required  to  test  Niagara 
River  construction  works  under  a  wide  range 
of  conditions  and  to  certify  to  the  Govern- 
ments the  effect  of  such  works  and  make 
recommendations  respecting  water  diversions. 
In  doing  so.  the  Commission  shall  take  spe- 
cial cognizance  of  scenic  beauty  of  the  Falls 
and  rapids,  the  requirements  of  navigation  on 
the  Great  Lakes  system,  and  efficient  utiliza- 
tion and  proportionment  of  waters  for  power 
purposes.  The  Governments  may,  by  ex- 
changing notes  and  concurrent  legislation, 
determine  the  methods  by  which  these  pur- 
poses may  be  attained. 

Article  X 
Claims:  Each  Government  agrees  that  pro- 
visions for  the  disposition  of  claims  and 
satisfaction  of  valid  ones  occurring  in  the 
territory  of  the  other  in  connection  with 
construction  by  such  Government  of  works 
authorized  by  the  agreement,  shall  be  made 
(subpar  a). 

Each  Government  Is  released  from  respon- 
sibility for  damage  or  Injury  to  persons  or 
property  in  the  territory  of  the  other  caused 
by  any  action  authorized  by  the  agreement 
other  than  damage  or  injury  covered  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  (subpar.  b). 

The  Governments  agree  that  each  will  as- 
.  sume  responsibility  and  expense  in  acquisi- 
tion   of    lands   required    to    carry    out    the 
agreement. 

Article  XI 
Ratification:  The  agreement  is  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Parliament  of  Canada.  Fol- 
lowing such  approval  it  shall  be  proclaimed 
by  the  President  and  ratified  by  the  King  of 
Great  Britain.  It  shall  become  effective  on 
the  day  of  exchange  of  the  instrument  of 
ratification  and  a  copy  of  the  proclamation 
which  shall  take  place  at  once. 


LAxis-vr.  LAwaxNcs  odP  wATBnraT 
nsATT.  1933— continued 


Claims:    No    provisions    made    for    these 
claims. 


Provisions    were    substantially    the    same 
(art.  IX,  par.  a). 


Same  provisions  (art.  IX.,  par.  b). 


Ratification:  The  treaty  shall  be  ratified 
In  accordance  with  the  constitutions  of  the 
two  Governments  (art.  XI). 


St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or       i 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

>  OF  LOtnSIANi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  31.  1941 


EDITORIAL  BY  WALTER  PARKER 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  introduce  an  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Better  Way  to  Spend  a  Billion 
Than  on  the  St.  Lawrerce  Seaway,"  by 
W  Iter  Parker,  nationally  known  econo- 
mist, in  the  Official  Cour .  Record  of  New 
Orleans : 

4    BEnm    WAT    TO    SPEND    A    BUXION    THAN    ON 
THE  ST.   UIWUENCE   PROJICT 

(By  Walter  Parker) 
A  sea-level  ship  canal  between  the  Atlantic 
and    the    Pacific,    across    the    Isthmus    of 
Tehtiantepec,  would  be  of  far  greater  eco- 
nomic value  to  the  United  States,  to  Mexico, 


and  to  all  Latin  America,  than  would  be 
the  St.  Lawrence  power  and  seaway  project 
which  the  President  Is  advocating. 

A  Tehuantepec  ship  canal  could  be  easily 
defended,  and  it  would  shorten  the  ship- 
lane  distance  between  all  the  North  Amer- 
ican ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 
It  would  greatly  enlarge  the  economic  op- 
portunities of  all  Central  America  as  well 
as  of  Mexico.  It  would  facilitate  commerce 
between  the  New  World  and  Asia,  and  It 
would  go  very  far  In  removing  the  economic 
handicaps  now  resting  on  the  entire  mid- 
continent  region  of  the  United  States. 

Were  they  to  consult  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  Mississippi  Valley— that  great 
region  lying  between  the  Appalachians  and 
the  Rockies  and  which  is  bovmtifvUly  sup- 
plied with  natural  resources — every  Senator 
and  Congressman  from  the  Valleys  of  the 
Ohio,  the  Missouri,  the  Arkansas,  the  Red, 
and  the  Mississippi  Rivers  would  vote  to 
build  the  Tehuantepec  C&nal  rather  than 
vote  money  for  the  St.  Lawrence  project. 

California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  would 
be  greatly  benefited  were  the  Tehuantepec 
Canal  opened.  They  will  not  be  helped  by 
the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  project. 

A  connection  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  across  Tehuantepec  would  bring  the 
producing  sections  of  the  United  States  many 
hundred  miles  nearer  western  markets  than 
the  Panama  Canal  does. 

Ice  would  never  form  In  a  Tehuantepec 
canal. 


Since  a  sea-level  canal  at  Tehuantepec 
would  materially  lower  distribution  costs,  its 
effect  would  be  to  create  a  new  and  valuable 
economic  impetus,  and  in  the  post-war  pe- 
riod the  refinement  of  economy  will  be  re- 
quired if  economic  rehabilitation  Is  to  come 
along  satisfactory  lines. 

The  only  real  advantage  ever  claimed  for 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  was  that  it  would 
help  wheat  exports.  But  since  such  claims 
were  seriously  made,  the  United  States  has 
lost  most  of  its  '"heat  export  markets— not 
because  of  the  war  but  because  the  change 
by  the  surplus-producing  United  States  from 
world  debtor  to  world  creditor  was  not  ac- 
companied by  any  adequate  change  In  the 
tariff  policy  which  would  permit  imports  on 
a  scale  sufficient  to  offset  exports. 

Under  its  tariff  policy,  the  surplus  produc- 
ing United  States  must  change  from  a  pro- 
ducer of  surplus  raw  materials  to  a  pro- 
ducer of  the  finished  articles  of  world  com- 
merce. That  Is,  for  lU  exports  It  must  rely 
more  and  more  on  manufactured  articles 
than   on   cotton    and   wheat. 

Some  day,  after  Japan  shall  have  grown 
tired  of  attempting  to  subjugate  450,000.000 
Chinamen,  China  wUl  emerge  as  a  vigorous, 
developing  country.  It  will  need  machinery 
and  manufactures  in  great  quantities — 
products  which  the  midcontlnent  region  can 
turn  out   in   great  quantities. 

The  Panama  Canal  Is  almost  as  near  to 
Europe  as  It  is  to  the  ports  of  the  United 
States.    Not  so  Tehuantepec.    The  latter  is 
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]u8t  •cross  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  from  the  ports 

of  the  United   SUtea.  and  many  sea  miles 

-4K>uld  be  saved  In  the  process  of  distribution. 

Insofar  as  the  development  of  hydroelectric 
power  to  result  from  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
Is  concerned,  power  experts  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  more  power,  at  less  cost  and  at  a 
much  earlier  date  could  be  developed  through 
the  use  of  steam. 

It  more  power  be  needed  In  the  8t.  Law- 
rence River  section — and  many  people  doubt 
that  It  1*— the  use  of  steam  engines  would 
create  a  larger  use  for  coal,  oil.  and  other 
fuels,  thus  enlarging  employment  in  fields 
of  greatest  need.  The  coal  miners  most  cer- 
tainly need  greater  opportunities. 

Even  now,  with  all  the  water  power  avail- 
able in  the  Tennessee  Valley  project,  the 
T.  V.'A.  Is  reported  to  be  planning  the  erec- 
tion of  steam-power  generating  plants  to 
supplement  the  water-power  facilities  as  a 
matter  of  precaution. 

Obviously  the  United  SUtes  cannot  afford 
to  finance  all  the  great  projects  the  brains  of 
men  can  conceive  at  one  and  the  same  time 
and  prepare  for  war.  too. 

Would  it  not  be  wise  for  Congress  to  weigh 
the  value  of  great  projects  and  select  those 
which  will  do  the  most  good  to  the  economic 
Ufe  of  the  Nation? 

Between  5  and  7  years  will  be  required  to 
make  the  St.  Lawrence  project  available,  and 
to  do  that  between  $400,000,000  and  $1,000,- 
000.000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  will  be  re- 
quired to  do  the  Job. 

No  niore  money  and  no  more  time  would 
be  required  to  open  a  sea  level  ship  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  The 
Tehuantepec  project  would  prove  an  ever- 
lastingly valuable  Impetus  to  trade  and  com- 
merce In  a  large  way. 

The  St  Lawrence  seaway  project  is  not 
needed:  steam  power  can  be  had  at  less  cost 
than  hydroelectric  power,  and  the  national 
defense  phase  is  out  because  long  before  the 
project  could  be  completed  the  war  will 
probably  end  because  of  exhaustion. 

Mississippi  Valley  Senators  and  Congress- 
men might  well  consider  these  matters  before 
approving  any  appropriation  for  the  St. 
Lawrence  project. 

They  might  well  reach  the  conclusion  that 
the  money  could  be  spent  on  Tehuantepec  to 
far  greater  advantage. 


Business  and  GoTcmnicnt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  L  VREEUND 

or  NEW  jEssrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  31,  194t 


RADIO  DISCUSSION  BETWEEN  HAROLD 
JOHN  ADONIS  AND  GEORGE  E.  STRING- 
FBLLOW 


Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  followmg  interview  be- 
tween Harold  John  Adonis,  director.  New 
Jersey  State  Government  Bureau  of  Re- 
search, and  George  E.  Stringfellow,  pres- 
ident of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Civics  of  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood, 
in  one  of  the  forum  broadcasts  over 
station  WINS  on  March  29.  1941: 

BUSINESS   AND  COVXXNMZNT 

ICr.    AooNis.  Good    afternoon,    ladies   and 
gentlemen.    At    the    moment,    otir    country 


has  a  big  Job  to  do — the  Job  of  building  up 
our  own  defenses  and  extending  what  aid  we 
can  to  the  countries  which  are  struggling  to 
hold  In  check  the  forces  that  threaten  us— 
It  Is  a  Job  that  calls  for  close  co-aperatlon 
between  4business  and  government.  It  Is 
highly  Important,  therefore,  that  all  of  us, 
as  citizens,  know  how  the  machlnei7  of  gov- 
ernment operates  and  how  the  relations  of 
government  and  Industry,  or  government  and 
business,  are  maintained.  Accordingly,  we 
have  asked  Mr.  George  E.  Stringfellow,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Civics 
of  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood  (the  "Five 
Town"  chamber),  and  director  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Chamber,  to  tell  us  how  this 
can  best  be  done. 

Mr.   Sthincfellow.  That's    a    pretty   large 

order,  Mr.  Adonis,  but  I'll  be  glad  to  tell  you. 

as  a  businessman,  how  I  would  go  about  it. 

Mr.  Adonis.  That's  Just  what  we  want  to 

have  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Stringfellow. 

Mr.  Stringfellow.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  reaching  out  more  and  more  to  con- 
trol and  regulate  the  conditions  under  which 
we  live  and  work.  Therefore,  If  we  are  to 
preserve  our  democratic  system  cf  govern- 
ment, it  Is  necessary  that  the  Individual  citi- 
zen be  on  the  alert  to  anticipate  injurious 
effects  of  legislation  and  regulation,  and  to 
call  them  to  the  attention  of  his  Representa- 
tive in  Congress.  If  we  are  to  act  Intelli- 
gently, we  must  know  whether  Washington  Is 
going  to  do  things  to  us  or  for  us.  Every  citi- 
zen has  the  responsibility  of  going  to  the  polls 
and  voting  for  his  public  or  political  repre- 
sentatives. That  can  be  called  his  consti- 
tutional responsibility.  But  he  has  another 
obligation — the  obligation  of  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  his  poltical  representative  perti- 
nent information  concerning  current  legisla- 
tive problems,  in  order  that  they  may  act 
Judiciously  and  wisely.  That  can  be  called 
extracoiistltutlonal  responsibility.  The  need 
of  dependable  information  of  this  sort  has 
long  been  recognized  by  our  Government. 
That  Is  why  legislative  committees  hold  hear- 
ings on  virtually  all  of  the  more  important 
legislative  subjects  coming  before  Congress. 
For  example,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  was  not  organized  at  the 
suggestion  of  businessmen.  It  was  organized 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  flrst  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  with  the  approval,  of 
course,  of  President  Taft.  It  was  set  up  as 
a  vehicle  to  provide  Congress  with  accurate, 
mature,  and  truly  representative  business 
opinion  regarding  proposed  legislative 
measures. 

Mr.  Adonis  You  mean  government  asked 
for  it  first? 

Mr.  Stringfellow.  Precisely.  And  that 
suggests  this  important  question:  How  can 
the  individual  citizen  keep  himself  informed 
as  to  what  Gcvernment  is  doing  in  order 
that  he  may  determine  for  himself  whether 
contemplated  legislation  is  good  or  bad? 
The  answer  is  obvious:  He  can't — not  by  him- 
self. He  wouldn't  have  time  for  anything 
else  If  he  followed  closely  the  activities  of 
Congress,  and  Congress  is  only  a  part  of  our 
Government.  There  are  dozens  of  bureaus, 
commissions,  administrations,  and  what-not 
Issuing  regulations  which  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  law — regulations  which  bear  directly 
upon  our  wa3rs  of  working  and  making  a 
living. 

Mr.  Adonis.  It  looks,  then,  as  If  the  indl- 
Tidual  citizen  were  stymied. 

Mr.  Stringfellow.  Not  at  all.  Since  we 
live  in  an  organized  age,  the  way  out  is 
organization.  It  Is  the  orderly  method  by 
which  the  individual  can  keep  Informed  con- 
cerning public  questions  which  involve  his 
particular  interests  and  express  his  opinion 
about  them. 

Mr.  Adonis.  How  would  you  set  up  such  an 
organization? 

Mr.  Stringfellow.  Many  already  exist, 
such  as  (1)  farm.  (2)  labor,  and  (3)  educa- 
tional organizations.  I  am  speaking  now, 
however,  only  of  business  organizations,  with 


which  I  have  had  some  experience.  There 
are  something  like  10,000  so-called  trade  asso- 
ciations, representing  various  types  of  trade 
and  Industry.  There  are  about  3.0C0  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  boards  cf  trade  in  the 
larger  towns  and  cities  of  our  country,  not  to 
mention  those  In  smaller  communities;  and 
there  are  chambers  which  function  on  a 
State-wide  basis. 

Mr.  Adonis  Just  how  old  Is  the  chamber 
of  commerce  idea? 

Mr.  Stringfellow.  The  oldest  chamber  in 
the  United  States  is  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  was 
established  in  1768.  Its  original  charter  was 
granted  by  King  George  III.  There  are  much 
older  commercial  organizations,  the  oldest 
dating  back  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Most 
European  chambers  are  semi-oflBcial  Institu- 
tions. They  are  appendages  of  government — 
organized  from  the  top  down.  American 
chambers  of  commerce,  on  the  contrary,  are 
modeled  on  the  old  New  England  town  meet- 
ing idea— from  the  bottom  up.  They  are 
purely  voluntary  Institutions. 

Mr.  Adonis.  Just  how  does  a  chamber  func- 
tion, Jir.  Stringfellow? 

Mr  ..Stringfellow.  The  efficient  chamber  of 
commerce  is  a  vehicle  for  dealing  with  com- 
munity Interests.  By  community  Interests 
I  mean  the  things  that  concern  the  Individ- 
ual citizens  but  which  the  idividual.  acting 
alone,  can't  do  anything  about — for  example, 
such  things  as  fire  protection  or  transpor- 
tation facilities.  In  many  Instances,  cham- 
bers of  commerce  point  the  way  for  action 
by  the  authorities.  You  will  find,  as  a  rule, 
that  what  we  call  a  "live"  town  has  an  active 
and  efficient  chamber  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Adonis.  Getting  closer  to  home,  what 
are  some  of  the  functions  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Civics  of  the  Oranges  and 
Maplewood? 

Mr.  Stringfellow.  The  broad  purpose  of 
our  five-town  chamber  of  commerce  and 
civics  Is  to  safeguard  and  advance  the  ac- 
knowledged high  standard  of  the  Oranges 
and  Maplewood  as  an  outstanding  residential 
community,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
business  and  industry  located  within  its  area. 
It  is  an  energetic  and  progressive  organization 
with  a  notable  record  of  accompli-hments, 
all  of  which  have  contributed  to  the  satis- 
faction and  comfort  of  living  In  our  com- 
munity. For  instance,  an  entire  new  shop- 
ping distlct  has  been  developed;  streets  have 
been  widened;  trolle;  lines  have  been  re- 
placed with  fast  and  efficient  bus  service. 
Furthermore,  new  apartment-house  develop- 
ments have  set  the  country  an  example  In 
twentieth  century  living  without  sacrificing 
the  graciousness  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
residential  suburban  areas  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Adonis  Mr.  Stringfellow,  I  am  sure 
our  listeners  would  like  to  hear  more  about 
the  constructive  work  your  five-town  cham- 
ber of  commerce  and  civics  is  doing  to  fester 
the  trade  and  welfare  of  the  Oranges  and 
Maplewood 

Mr.  Stringfellow  To  cover  the  whole 
range  of  activities  would,  of  course,  be  im- 
possible in  the  time  allotted  to  me.  Our 
major  program,  however,  deals  with  such 
questions  as  community  promotion,  taxa- 
tion, transportation,  public  safety,  retail  dis- 
tribution, public  health,  State  and  national 
legislation,  community  planning.  Industrial 
problems,  and  national  defense. 

Mr.  Adonis.  I  can  well  see  how  your  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  as  you  have  described  it, 
might  be  very  like  the  old  town  forum  or 
town  meeting. 

Mr.  Stringfellow.  More  than  that,  Mr. 
Adonis.  One  must  remember  that  changes 
which  affect  us  as  Individuals  also  affect  the 
communities  in  which  we  live.  Our  interests 
are  wrapped  up  with  the  interests  of  hun- 
dreds of  other  communities  throughout  the 
1  country.  We  are  directly  affected  by  what 
goes  on  Within  our  States  and  within  the 
United  States.  That  is  especially  true  of  the 
I  last. 
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Mr.  Adonis.  That  sounds  f  11  right  In  the- 
ory. Mr.  Stringfellow,  but  Washington,  to 
many  people.  Is  very  far  away.  How  is  the 
Individual  citizen  going  to  find  out  what 
national  legislation  Is  contemplated,  and 
how  It  will  affect  his  interests? 

Mr.  Stringfellow.  That  Isn't  so  difficult  as 
It  sounds.  Let  me  give  you  an  Illustration. 
In  Washington  there  Is  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  federa- 
tion of  some  1.600  businejs  organizations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  trade  associa- 
tions. If  a  bill  is  introduced  Jn  Congress 
which  affects  business — and  most  of  them 
do  nowadays — that  bill  Is  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  more  than  l.lOCi  so-called  legis- 
lative committees  maintained  by  local  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  trade  associations. 
All  of  these  eleven-hundred-odd  legislative 
committees  consider  this  bil..  They  may  ap- 
prove or  disapprove,  or  th'?y  may  take  no 
action  at  all  If  they  so  choose,  as  Is  often 
the  case,  they  can  communicate  with  their 
Representatives  In  Congress,  and  intelligently 
Indicate  their  opinion  of  the  proposed  legis- 
latlcn. 

Mr.  Adonis.  How  does  the  Member  o^ 
Congress  take  this  advice? 

Mr.  Stringfellow.  I  have  yet  to  learn  of 
a  Member  of  Congress  who  did  not  welcome 
an  honest  expression  of  opinion  from  his 
constituents  I  say  honest  opinion.  I  do 
not  mean  artificially  manufactured  propa- 
ganda originating  with  a  few  persons  who 
assume,  without  warrant,  tj  speak  for  many 
others. 

Mr.  Adonis  What  would  you  suggest  In 
the  way  of  Improving  relations  between  busi- 
ness and  Government? 

Mr.    Stringfellow.  I   would    suggest    that 
first   the   business   men   Interest   themselves 
In  their  community  affairs  by  Joining  their 
local    chamber   of    commerce.     That    Is    the 
starting  point.    If  the  businessman  does  not 
take  an  Interest  In  commimity  affairs,  it  is 
a  safe  bet  that  he  Isn't  going  tc  bother  about 
State  or  National  affairs.     The  next  step  Is, 
through  his  local  chamber    to  Interest  him- 
self In  the  affairs  of  his  cwn  State.    There 
are  a  number  of  State  chambers  of  commerce 
set  up  for  this  purpose.     For  Instance,  the 
New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with 
headquarters  in  Newark.  It  one  of  the  most 
effective  chambers  In  the  country.     Finally, 
business  men  and  civic  leaders  should  give 
more  attention  to  national  business  affairs 
by  using  the  facilities  of  the  great  over-all 
organization,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.     The  ma;n  thought  to  keep 
In  mind  is  that  the  effectiveness  of  business 
organizations   depends   up<)n    the    initiative 
of   individual   business  men.    Organizations 
can  help  them,  but  they  cannot  take  there 
place.    Business  men  and  civil  leaders  must 
supply    the    motive    power.      The    national 
chamber    is    not    the    parent    of    the    local 
chambers.    It  Is  the  offspring. 

Mr.  Adonis   How  does  this  affect  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Stringfellow.  In  this  way:  The  best 
kind  of  government — the  kind  we  mean  when 
we  speak  of  a  democracy— is  that  which  re- 
flects the  opinions  of  a  m  ijorlty  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  not  the  kind  that  Is  Imposed  upon 
the  people  by  an  arbitrary  authority.  In  a 
democracy,  laws  are  not  really  made,  they 
grow — grow  out  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
people  themselves.  When  the  people  reach 
a  conclusion  that  a  certa:n  course  of  action 
should  be  followed,  this  conclusion  Is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  a  law  and,  as  we  say. 
Congress  enacts  It;  that  Is,  It  puts  the  con- 
clusion Into  effect.  But  the  impetus  begins 
out  In  the  grass  roots  with  the  Individual 
men  and  women  with  vhom  our  national 
destiny  rests.  The  best  insurance  we  have 
against  dictatorships  is  tte  earnest  effort  on 
the  part  of  these  men  and  women  to  inform 
themselves   concerning   proposed  legislation. 


to  determine  In  the  light  of  their  own  con» 
vlctlons  whether  it  Is  good  or  bad,  and  to 
tell  their  poUtlcal  representatives  what  they 
think  about  It.  Let  me  say,  too,  that  In  aU 
fairness,  we  ought  to  be  as  imsparing  of  our 
commendation  as  we  are  of  our  criticism, 
which  unfortunately  we  are  not.  We  have, 
as  Mr.  Adonis  said,  a  big  Job  to  do — a  Job 
that  wiU  demand  the  closest  understanding 
between  Government  and  business.  We  have 
the  organization  machinery  for  maintaining 
and  promoting  this  understanding.  It  could 
be  more  extensively  used  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Adonis.  Thank  you,  Blr.  Stringfellow. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  you  have  Just  heard 
an  Interview  with  Mr.  George  E.  String- 
fellow on  the  subject  of  business  and  govern- 
ment— a  subject  very  much  in  the  minds 
of  most  of  us  at  this  time.  This  was  brought 
to  you  as  a  public  service  of  station  WINS. 
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OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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RESOLUTION    BY    THE    BOARD    OF    COM- 
MISSIONERS OF  HILL  COUNTY,  MONT. 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion of  the  Board  of  County  Conunls- 
sioners  of  Hill  County,  Mont.: 

Hill  County  Court  House. 

March  15.  1941. 

We.  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners,  county  of 
Hill,  State  of  Montana,  believe  something 
must  be  done  to  provide  adequate  pensions 
for  our  deserving  senior  citizens,  and,  at 
our  regular  meeting  have  adopted  this  reso- 
lution: 

"Whereas  the  members  here  assembled  be- 
lieve that  a  national  uniform  system  of  old- 
age  pensions  should  be  adopted  throughout 
the  United  States  of  America;  and 

"Whereas  the  proposals  embraced  in  the 
Townsend  bill  (H.  R.  1036)  will  greatly  re- 
lieve, if  not  entirely  abolish,  unemployment, 
and  will  provide  to  the  people  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living;  and 

"Whereas  the  various  States  of  the  Union 
are  finding  It  difficult  to  raise  a  sufficient 
revenue  to  finance  the  payment  of  adequate 
pensions  to  the  aged;  and 

"Whereas  that  a  universal  tax  be  levied 
and  moneys  so  raised  shall  be  divided  pro 
rata  and  paid  to  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  attained  the  age  of  60 
years  and  over:  Now,  therefore,  \ye   it 

"Resolved.  That  we  most  respectfully  urge 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  consider  the  basic  principles  of 
the  Townsend  bill  (H.  R.  1036)  now  In  com- 
mittee; and  be  It  ftirther 

"Resolved,  That  one  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  forwarded  to  each  of  the  foUowing: 
The  Honorable  Robert  L.  Doughton,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mlttee;  the  Honorable  Burton  K.  Wheeler, 
Senator;  the  Honorable  James  E.  Murray, 
Senator;  the  Honorable  Jeannetix  Rankim. 


Congress  woman;    the    Honorable    James    P. 
O'Connor,  Congressman." 

Ray  L.  Sand, 
Chairman.  Board  of  County  Commissioners. 

J.   C.  LtTDW^IG, 

A.  J.  Timmons. 

Com  mtsstonert. 


Our  President  Hat  Spoken 
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of 


HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  31.  1941 


EDITORIAL  BY   LUDWIK   LE8NICKI 


Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  desire  to  include  an  editorial  of 
Ludwik  Lesnicki,  editor  and  political  com- 
mentator, from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Alli- 
ance Daily,  Chicago,  and  repeated  in 
Courier,  Milwaukee,  and  other  dailies,  on 
the  speech  of  President  Roosevelt. 

The  editorial  very  briefly  and  accurately 
expresses  the  views  to  which  many  politi- 
cal writers  and  commentators  fully  jub- 
scribe. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(Prom  the  Alliance  Dally,  Chicago,  Ill.l 

OUR  PRESIDENT  HAS   SPOKEN 

(By  Ludwik  Lesnicki) 

President  Roosevelt's  speech  is  a  great  his- 
toric document.  It  will  rank  as  such  In  th© 
future. 

In  no  utterance  of  an  American  President 
have  the  facts  been  faced  more  fearlessly. 

In  no  utterance  has  the  logic  of  those  I  acts 
been  more  clearly  stated. 

President  Roosevelt  does  not  disguise  the 
purpose  of  his  message. 

That  part  of  his  speech  Is  suong  meat  lor 
strong  men  and  women. 

It  means  the  practicable  cooperation  with 
the  nations  that  are  fighting  savages  and 
murderers. 

It  means  the  organization  and  cooidina- 
tion  of  our  material  resources. 

His  statement,  "Our  democracy  has  gone 
Into  action,"  Is  not  merely  a  magnificent 
gesture. 

Every  patriotic  American  will  certainly  re- 
echo the  Presidents  declaration  that— 

"There  is  no  longer  the  slightest  quettlon 
or  doubt  that  the  American  people  recognize 
the  extreme  serlousnecs  of  the  present  situa- 
tion. That  is  why  they  demanded  and  got  a 
policy  of  unqualified,  immediate  all-out  aid 
for  Britain.  Greece.  China,  and  for  all  the 
governments  In  exile  whose  homelands  are 
temporarily  occupied  by  the  aggressois " 

If  this  declaration,  indeed,  be  not  the  voice 
of  a  nation,  we  are  not  fit  to  be  a  nation 

The  President  asks  that  we  range  ourselves 
on  the  side  of  the  democracies  of  the  world 
and  against  unscrupulous  autocracies,  whose 
continued  success  and  power  spells  an  eternal 
menace. 

Thus  the  President  has  spoken. 

We  are  prepared  to  spend  and  be  tpent  for 
those  high  ideals  that  neither  numbers  nor 
wealth  have  blotted  from  the  souls  of  true 
Americans. 


LXXXVn— App. 
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gentlemen.    At    tue    moment,    our    country   i   nowever,  only  oi  business  organizations,  with   I  Hast. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  IOWA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  31,  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY  OP  IOWA 


The  Tax  Problem 


Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Iowa: 

Senate  Ckincurrent  Resolution  13 

Whereas  Iowa  was  developed  primarily  as 
•n  agricultural  State  and  is  at  the  present 
time  one  of  tbe  greatest  agricultural  areas 
In  the  Union;  and 

Whereas  farming  In  Iowa  is  primarily  a  way 
ot  living  which  in  the  past  has  provided  a 
place  for  ambitious  and  thrifty  families  to 
live  In  peace  and  security  and  provide  for 
themselves  the  necessary  and  desirable  things 
In  life;  and 

Whereas  the  advent  of  power  machinery 
and  equipment,  together  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  triple-A  program,  has  caade  it  pos- 
alble  for  certain  individuals,  companies,  and 
corporations  to  farm  ever-increasing  areas  of 
good  farm  land  at  a  profit;  and 

Whereas  this  practice  Is  depriving  thou- 
sands of  Iowa  farm  families  from  their  only 
way  of  living  and  is  forcing  many  of  them 
onto  relief  rolls;  and 

Whereas  an  addiUonal  5,000  families  will 
be  deprived  of  their  way  of  livelihood  again 
this  year  and  will  be  forced  to  leave  their 
present  homes;  and 

Whereas  through  the  drifting  of  these 
landless  farmers  from  State  to  State  in  search 
of  land  and  homes  the  solution  of  this  great 
evil  has  passed  beyond  the  control  of  the 
various  States  and  the  problem  has  become 
national  In  character  and  extent;  and 

Whereas  through  governmental  agencies 
•id  has  been  extended  to  home  builders  in 
urban  districts  by  governmental  guaranty  of 
loans  on  such  homes;  and 

Whereas  farm  homes  for  these  dispos- 
aesaed  farmers  are  at  least  equally  as  im- 
portant to  the  tranquillity  and  security  of 
our  Nation  aa  are  the  homes  for  urban 
residents  and  at  the  present  time  no  provi- 
sion has  been  made  to  early  or  adequately 
relieve  this  ever-growing  cancer  in  o\u  body 
politic:  and 

Whereas  it  has  long  been  the  established 
policy  of  our  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide homes  and  homesteads  for  our  farm- 
minded  people  to  which  policy  much  of  our 
nr.tional  progress  may  be  ascribed:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Iowa  {the  House  of  Representatives  con' 
curring).  That  we  memorialize  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Staes  that  they  by  amendment 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Act  or  by  the  enact- 
ment of  new  and  appropriate  legislation 
make  available  to  farmers,  and  especially 
to  farm  tenants  who  are  without  farms, 
governmental  aid  equal  to  that  afforded  to 
urban  residents  in  order  that  they  may  be 
able  to  obtain  aulDclent  land  and  decent 
homes  in  which  to  live  and  maintain  their 
families;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Vice  President,  and  to  the 
flKretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  each  Member  of  the  Congress. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JARED  Y.  SANDERS,  JR. 

or  LoxnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  31,  1941 


LETTTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  SANDERS,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
have  placed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  letter  from  a  constituent,  Mr.  A. 
L.  Prescott.  of  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  ex- 
pressing his  views  on  the  matter  of 
taxation. 

I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  are  ahead  of 
the  Congress,  both  in  the  seriousness  of 
their  views  of  the  present  situation  arid 
in  their  determination  to  take  whatever 
steps  may  be  necessary  to  see  this  coun- 
try safely  through  the  present  emer- 
gency. That  we  can  finance  the  tre- 
mendous program  of  national  defense 
and  the  policy  of  aid  to  Britain  voted  by 
this  Congress  and  approved  by  the  peo- 
ple, without  greatly  increasing  our  taxes. 
Is  a  delusion.  Anyone  who  attempts  to 
tell  us  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
Increase  our  taxes  is  merely  trying  to 
fool  the  people.  That  the  people  them- 
selves who  must  foot  the  bill  realize  this 
is  evident. 

This  letter  is  merely  tjrpical  of  other 
letters  received,  and  illustrates  the  point 
of  view  of  these  splendid,  patriotic 
American  citizens  who  are  animated  by 
no  thought  except  the  love  of  our  coun- 
try and  of  our  American  ideals. 

The  letter  I  refer  to  is  as  follows: 

March  18,  1941. 
Hon.  J.  Y.  Sanders: 

Now  that  we  have  the  lend-lease  bill  passed, 
we  want  to  make  it  work.  I  am  in  favor  of 
a  defense  tax  on  all  weekly  wages  from  120 
a  week  up  of  from  1  percent  to  5  percent, 
with  exemption  for  those  under  $35  a  week 
that  have  a  dependent  family. 

I  think  that  everyone  wants  to  help  and 
this  is  a  fine  way  to  pay  our  way  as  we  go. 
Besides,  If  Hitler  wins,  our  money  would  not 
be  much  good,  anyway.  We  want  no  half- 
way measures  and  if  we  have  the  cash  we  will 
get  action. 

I  make  $40  a  week.  Help  get  good  wages 
and  the  people  won't  mind  the  tax. 

A.  L.  Pbescott, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 


Financing  National  Defense 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  31,  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    WRIGHT 
PATMAN,    OF   TEXAS 


Mr.   PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  over  the  radio  on  March 
30.  1941: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence, during  the  third  week  of  this  month. 
March  1941,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  appropriation  bills  aggregating  $11,- 
000,000,000.  These  bills  will  soon  become  a 
law.  Eleven  billion  dollars  is  an  incompre- 
hensible sum.  Divided  up  among  the  130,- 
000,000  people  in  this  country,  it  means  an 
$85  debt  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  America.  Before  the  end  of  this  year  our  - 
Nation  will  owe  $65,000,000,000.  This  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  $500  per  capita  debt  owed  to 
the  Federal  Government  alcne.  It  does  not 
include  debts  owed  to  cities,  counties,  and 
States. 

$130,000,000,000  (BIIXION)  DEBT  BY  END  OF  TEAR 

If  we  continue  what  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  orthodox  money  system  of  issuing 
interest -bearing  bonds  to  obtain  the  Gov- 
ernment's money  for  the  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment, by  the  time  this  debt  is  paid  it  will 
have  cost  the  people  twice  as  much  es  the 
amount  of  the  bonds,  or  $130,000,000,000  in- 
stead of  $65,000,000,000.  It  is  a  change  In 
this  so-called  orthodox  money  system  that  I 
desire  to  talk  to  you  about  this  evening  which 
Is  in  support  of  H.  R.  116,  now  pending  in 
Congress. 

GOVEHNMENT   FATING   BONDHOLDER    AS    MUCH    AS 
PAID    SOLDIERS    AND    SUPPLIERS 

The  question  of  paying  interest  on  our 
national  debt  is  more  serious  than  many 
people  believe.  It  means  that  the  taxpayers 
are  required  to  pay  $2  for  every  $1  that  the 
Government  borrows.  It  means  that  every 
time  a  soldier  is  paid  r  dollar,  the  bond- 
holders are  promised  a  dollar  in  interest, 
which  is  paid  later.  Every  time  one  who 
furnishes  materials  or  supplies  to  the  Gov- 
ernment is  paid  a  dollar,  the  bondholders 
are  promised  a  dollar  in  interest,  which  will 
be  paid  later.  In  other  words.  $2  paid  by 
the  Government  for  every  $1  borrowed. 

PAYMENTS  BT  ALL  INDIVIDtJAL  INCOME  TAX- 
PATERS  NOT  SUmCIENT  TO  PAT  GOVERN- 
MENT   ANNUAL    INTEREST    CHARGE 

In  order  that  you  may  fully  realize  the 
significance  of  this  tremendous  burden  on 
the  people.  If  all  of  the  money  paid  by  the 
millions  of  individual  Income  taxpayers  this 
year  is  used  to  pay  Interest  on  our  national 
debt,  it  will  not  be  sufficient.  It  was  not 
sufficient  last  year  nor  the  year  before. 
Therefore.  If  we  can  eliminate  a  wastefvil 
expenditure,  which  amounts  to  more  than 
all  of  the  money  paid  by  the  Individual 
Income  taxpayers  each  year,  our  efforts  will 
not  be  in  vain. 

GOVERNMENT-BOND  RACKET  STARTED  TO  APPEASE 
THE   RICH 

When  our  Government  was  founded  over 
150  years  ago.  It  was  the  theory  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  that  if  the  Government  needed 
money,  it  should  issue  interest-bearing 
bonds  and  sell  them  to  obtain  the  money. 
Mr.  Hamilton  realized  It  was  not  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  sell  a  bond  in  order 
to  acquire  money  that  the  Government 
itself  created,  but  those  supporting  the 
views  of  Mr.  Hamilton  insisted  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  country  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  By  selling  bonds  Issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  Individuals,  and  especially  to  rich 
people,  it  would  cause  these  rich  influential 
people  to  have  an  interest  in  the  new  Gov- 
ernment, a  selfish  interest;  and  in  the  event 
of  trouble,  these  people  would  support  the 
Government  because  if  the  Government 
should  fall,  they  would  lose  their  Invest- 
ments. 

Second.  It  was  insisted  that  If  the  Gov- 
ernment issued  interest-bearing  bonds.  Con- 
gress would  be  retarded  from  liecoming  too 
extravagant;  that  is  if  Congress  appropri- 
ated too  much  money,  and  thereby  caused 
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the  Issuance  of  an  excessive  bond  issue,  the 
price  of  the  outstanding  bonds  would,  go 
down  In  value  and  sdl  the  bondholders  In 
the  country  would  be  protesting  to  Congress 
against  the  further  increase  in  appropria- 
tions so  as  to  protect  the  value  of  their  Ixinds. 
Further,  it  was  said  that  if  Congress  became 
too  extravagant,  the  Government  would  be 
unable  to  sell  its  bonds  and  thereby  pro- 
hibit the  Congress  from  appropriating  mcmey, 
or  spending  money. 

When  Mr.  Hamilton  suggested  that  the 
rich  people  would  better  support  the  Gov- 
ernment if  they  owned  an  interest  in  the 
country,  a  financial  Interest,  there  was  a  very 
much  different  situation  existing  then,  com- 
pared to  the  situation  now.  Then,  our  Gov- 
ernment was  in  its  Infancy,  had  Just  been 
established  and  had  not  proven  itself. 

The  answer  to  the  contention  that  the  Is- 
suance of  bonds  will  retard  an  extravagant 
Congress,  it  can  be  said  now  that  such  an 
argument  is  not  applicable  because  banks  can 
now  obtain  new  money  on  their  Government 
bonds  100  cents  on  the  dollar.  Therefore 
there  is  no  danger  of  bonds  losing  their  value 
or  becoming  unsalable. 

OLDEST  LOBBY  IN  AMERICA 

It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  Mr.  Alexander 
Hamilton  inspired  the  first  militant  minority 
to  Influence  Congress  when  he  caused  Gov- 
enmient  bonds  providing  for  Interest  pay- 
ments to  be  sold  to  rich  people  over  the  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  having  them  exert 
pressure  on  Congress  at  the  proper  time  to 
keep  down  governmental  expenditures.  So 
the  oldest  lobby  In  America  Is  the  United 
States  Government  bondholders'  lobby. 

INTEREST   BURDEN    WILL    SOON    REACH 
$2,000,000,000  A  YEAR 

Our  country  drifted  along  for  the  first  125 
years  without  paying  very  much  Interest  on 
Government  bonds.  A  comparatively  small 
amount  was  paid  each  year  in  Interest  on 
Government  bonds,  but  not  a  sufficient 
amount  to  cause  any  concern.  During  the 
past  25  years,  however,  the  interest  burden 
has  become  quite  a  problem  for  the  Govern- 
ment. In  recent  years  the  Federal  annual  In- 
terest charge  has  increased  to  over  $1,000,- 
000,000.  and  within  the  next  few  months, 
when  our  national  debt  is  Increased  to  the 
debt  limit,  our  Federal  annual  interest  charge 
will  probably  exceed  $2,000,000,000.  This  will 
certainly  be  true  if  Interest  rates  are  Increased 
as  contemplated  by  those  who  have  so  much 
to  do  with  the  control  of  our  monetary  system 
at  this  time. 

UNNECESSARY,  EXTRAVAGANT,  AND  WASTETin- 

It  Is  my  contention  that  it  Is  unnecessary 
for  the  sovereign  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  Interest-bearing  bonds  and 
thereby  cause  the  Government  to  pay  Interest 
lor  the  use  of  its  own  credit.  I  contend  it  is 
not  only  unnecessary  but  It  Is  also  extrava- 
gant and  wasteful. 

FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT    HAS   SOLE   POWER   TO 
CREATE  MONEY 

If  an  Individual  State  or  a  private  corpo- 
ration needs  money,  it  is  proper  and  right 
for  bonds  to  be  issued  and  sold  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  money.  In  such  a  case 
neither  the  State  nor  private  corporation 
has  the  power  to  create  money.  That  is  not 
true  as  to  our  Federal  Government,  since  it 
has  the  money-creating  power  and  certainly 
should  not  sell  bonds,  upon  which  interest 
must  be  paid,  in  order  to  obtain  money  that 
the  Federal  Government  only  can  create. 

GOVERNMENT  SELLS  BONDS  TO  OBTAIN  MONET  OF 
ITS   OWN   CREATION 

I  propose  that  the  Government  issue  its 
own  credit  on  its  own  security  without  pay- 
ing tribute  to  any  group  for  the  privilege  of 
using  its  own  credit.  The  Government  Issues 
both  bonds,  which  draw  interest,  and  money, 
which   are   non-interest-bearing   obligations 


of  the  Government.  Both  are  obligations  of 
the  Government  based  upon  the  same  se- 
curity and  are  printed  at  the  same  printing 
plant  here  In  Washington.  It  Is  certainly 
difficult  for  many  people  to  understand  why 
the  Government  that  issues  both  bonds  and 
money  must  sell  bonds  and  pay  Interest  every 
year  In  order  to  acquire  money  that  the 
Government  Itself  creates. 

BANKS  GET  MONEY  FOR  30  CENTS  PER  11,000 

Your  attention  Is  Invited  to  the  fact  that 
our  Government  is  permitting  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  System  that  Is  owned  by 
private  commercial  banks  to  Issue  money 
upon  the  credit  of  the  Nation  by  paying  the 
cost  of  printing  the  money,  which  is  about 
30  cents  per  thousand  dollars.  These  banks 
take  this  money,  which  costs  them  30  cents 
per  thousand  dollars,  and  buys  United  States 
Government  bonds,  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment pays  to  them  an  Interest  charge  each 
year.  Private  commercial  banks  also  create 
money  and  buy  United  States  Government 
Interest-bearing  bonds.  This  does  not  make 
common  sense. 

NO   PRINTING-PRSSS    MONEY    SCHEME 

It  must  be  understood  that  I  am  not  advo- 
cating what  Is  commonly  referred  to  as  a 
printing-press  money  scheme;  neither  am  I 
advocating  the  Issuance  of  "rubber  money" 
or  "baloney  dollars."  The  proposal  that  many 
of  us  are  working  on  in  Congress  will  sta- 
bilize the  value  of  money  and  will  safeguard 
our  Nation  against  dangerous  inflation  as  well 
as  save  the  taxpayers  $2,000,000,000  a  year 
In  Interest  charges  that  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  on  our  huge  national  debt  If 
the  system  Is  not  changed. 

FEDERAL     RESERVE     BANKS     NOT     OWNED     BT 
GOVERNMENT 

The  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System  is 
not  a  governmental  institution.  Every  dol- 
lar of  outstanding  stock  issued  by  this  sys- 
tem Is  owned  by  the  private  commercial 
banks  of  the  country.  Although  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  sjrstem  Is  privately  owned,  and  the  pri- 
vate banks  of  the  country  otherwise  control 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  our  Federal  Reserve 
Banking  System,  which  has  the  money-issu- 
ing power,  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
private  commercial  banks  that  are  selfishly 
interested  in  controlling  money  and  its  value. 

It  would  be  Just  as  reasonable  for  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  be  operated  by 
private  selfish  Interests  as  It  is  for  the  In- 
stitutions that  create  money  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment's credit  to  be  owned  by  private  In- 
stitutions. 

BOOMS     AND     DEPRESSIONS 

Throughout  our  Government's  existence 
we  have  had  booms  and  depressions  one 
after  another.  We  have  abundant  proof  that 
can  be  presented  during  each  decade  of  our 
country's  150  years  existence  to  show  that  a 
banker -controlled,  money-issuing  privilege  or 
debt  money  system  Is  not  only  wrong  but 
Injurious  and  destructive  to  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

EVERYTHING  MUST  BE  PAID  FOR 

It  Is  not  proposed  that  Congress  cause 
money  to  be  Issued  that  will  never  be  paid 
back.  Someone  must  pay  for  everything,  and 
In  the  exercise  of  the  privilege  that  it  has 
of  issuing  non-lnterest-bearlng  Govermnent 
obligations,  or  credit  instead  of  Interest  bear- 
ing, they  will  have  to  be  paid  back;  but  the 
payments  made  each  year  of  an  amount  equal 
to  what  is  normally  paid  as  interest  will 
entirely  pay  off  and  liquidate  the  bonds  in 
25  or  30  years. 

Do  not  overlook  this  fact,  that  if  we  pay 
4  percent  each  year  on  our  public  debt,  we 
will  have  it  entirely  paid  In  25  years.  If  we 
are  not  compelled  to  pay  as  much  In  Interest 
as  we  pay  on  the  principal  of  the  debt. 


RESOLtmONS  SHOULD  BE  SENT  TO  CONCRBaa 

During  this  critical  period,  when  we  are 
trying  to  save  every  dollar  that  we  can  for 
national  defense,  and  to  provide  for  our  huge 
social  program,  every  debating  society  and 
open  forum  should  fully  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cuss this  proposal  that  will  save  the  taxpayers 
$2,000,000,000  a  year.  Resolutions  should  be 
adopted  by  different  groups  and  sent  to  Con- 
gress. 

DEFINITE    PROPOSAL 

My  proposal  is  for  the  Government  to  ac- 
quire the  entire  ownership  and  control  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banking  system  by  paying 
the  member  private  commercial  banks  the 
$138,000,000  they  have  invested;  for  a  new 
board  to  be  set  up  to  control  the  system, 
obligated  to  stabUize  the  value  of  money  and 
not  permit  a  man-made  depression  every  few 
years,  which  causes  the  rich  to  become  r.cher 
and  the  poor  to  become  poorer;  and  eliminate 
private  banking  control  or  infiuence  over  the 
issuance  of  the  Nation's  credit. 

Then  when  the  Government  needs  money, 
the  Treasury  can  obtain  It  without  an  in- 
terest burden  In  either  of  two  ways: 

First.  The  Treasury  can  deliver  to  the  13 
Federal  Reserve  banks  non-lnterest-bearlng 
obligations  and  have  the  ban'ics.  which  will  be 
Government  owned,  to  give  the  Treasury 
credit  for  the  amount  of  the  bonds.  Checks 
can  then  be  drawn  upon  the  account  and  any 
debt  owed  by  the  Government  can  be  paid  as 
at  present.  No  more  money  will  be  printed 
than  under  our  present  system. 

Second.  Or  the  Treasury  can  deliver  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  Interest-bearing  bonds 
and  receive  credit  for  them  and  pay  the 
money  out  In  payment  of  Government  debts; 
Interest  will  be  paid  on  these  bonds  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  but  the  banks  being 
owned  by  the  Government,  the  profits  from 
the  interest  on  the  Ixinds  will  fiow  right  back 
Into  the  Treasury.  The  only  difference  in 
this  plan  and  the  present  system  Is  that  the 
Government  will  not  be  required  to  pay  In- 
terest and  no  more  money  wlU  be  printed 
than  under  our  present  system.  Provisions 
could  be  made  for  the  interest-bearing  bonds 
held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  be  sold 
to  the  public  in  the  event  of  danger  of  In- 
flation. 

IDIOTIC  SYSTEM  SHOULD  BE  CHANGED 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat  that  Congress  should 
Immediately  take  steps  to  change  this  idiotic 
system,  which  requires  the  people  to  pay  $2  for 
every  $1  tbat  is  borrowed  by  the  Ooverament. 
The  change  suggested  will  save  our  taxpayers 
$2,000,000,000  a  year  and  will  enable  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  entirely  pay  off  and 
liquidate  our  enormous  public  debt  In  25 
years. 

Last,  but  not  least,  our  proposal  embodied 
In  H.  R.  116.  wUl  prevent  dangerous  Inflation 
and  wlU  repeal  the  laws,  which  have  farmed 
out  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  Government's 
credit  to  private  commercial  banks  and 
institutions  owned  by  them. 


Con$enration  at  the  Head  Gate 
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ADDRESS  BY  R.  R  GARDNER,  OP  GLKN- 
ROCK.  WTO. 


Mr,   McINTYRE.    Mr.   Speaker,   last 
Friday  morning  Mr.  R.  R.  Gardner.  oX 
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Olenrock.  Wyo..  a  delegate  to  the  na- 
tional convention  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America,  delivered  a  very  able 
address  In  which  he  dlsciissed  the  prob- 
lem of  conserving  fish  In  streams  by 
screening  irrigation  ditches.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
otD,  I  include  his  address. 

The  subject  Conservation  at  the  Headgate 
la  unusually  dlfflcult  and  extremely  important 
and  deate  with  the  loss  of  fish  through  Irri- 
gation ditches,  reclamation  projects,  and  all 
man-made  outlets  from  streams  and  reser- 
-jfolrs. 

We.  the  flabermen.  conservationists,  and 
lovers  of  wildlife,  are  clamoring  for  action 
to  stop  this  fleh  loss,  while  the  water  user 
la  maintaining  a  determined  resistance  against 
the  enforcement  of  the  fish-screen  laws  of  the 
various  States,  especially  In  States  wherein 
the  user  la  required  to  stand  part  or  all  the 
cost  of  screening. 

Taking  the  Wyoming  caae  as  an  example, 
we  find  that  prior  to  this  year  Wyoming  had 
a  law  which  provided  that  the  user  of  water 
was  obligated  to  construct  and  maintain  fish 
screens  at  his  own  expense.  This  law  was 
entirely  disregarded  and  never  enforced  for 
the  reason  that  It  was  not  workable.  How- 
ever. It  presented  the  problem  of  public  rights 
In  water,  and  throtigh  the  efforts  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  Wyoming  a  new  law  was 
pawrrl  at  the  last  session  of  our  legislature 
which  at  least  partially  remedied  the  diffi- 
culty, and  for  the  purposes  of  the  record  I 
wUl  read  it: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  LegUlature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming: 

"8BCTIOM  1  That  section  122-1204.  Revised 
BUtutes  of  Wyoming.  1031.  be  amended  and 
reenacud  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  122  1204.  The  Game  and  Fish  De- 
partment of  the  SUte  of  Wyoming  may  cun- 
■uuct  and  maintain,  at  or  near  the  point  of 
diversion  where  the  water  of  any  sueam  or 
reaervolr  la  diverted  by  any  means  of  con- 
veyance from  lU  natural  channel,  aome  lit 
and  proper  device  whereby  all  flab  will  be 
prevented  from  entering  said  means  of  con- 
veyance; provided,  such  device  does  not  ob- 
struct or  diminish  the  flow  of  water  through 
■aid  means  vi  conveyance;  and  provided  fur- 
ther, that  the  determination  as  to  obstruLtion 
shall  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  water 
commissioner  of  the  district  within  which 
such  structure  Is  placed  subject  to  appeal  to 
the  division  superintendent,  and  from  the 
decision  of  the  division  superintendent  to 
the  State  engineer." " 

I  read  this  only  to  show  the  change  made 
In  the  law  and  that  it  may  be  studied  in 
conjunction  with  other  SUte  laws  and  with 
the  thought  that  a  more  uniform  code  may 
be  adopted  by  all  the  States  wherein  the 
same  problem  exists. 

Only  through  a  national  organization,  such 
as  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  can 
the  matter  be  properly  studied,  and  ulti- 
mately carried  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  a  workable  plan 
and  make  a  hero  of  myself,  but  I  may  not  be 
as  successful  as  Paul  Revere,  who  was  one 
of  our  greatest  heroes.  He  told  his  wife  he 
was  out  all  night  with  a  horse  and  she  be- 
Ueved  it. 

I  have  corresponded  with  fish  and  game 
organizations,  with  game  ccmmls&ions  of  the 
varloua  States,  and  with  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries of  the  Federal  Oovemment;  and  have 
compiled  a  world  of  data  in  coiwectlon  with 
the  subject  matter,  and  after  reading  all 
of  this  Information  and  analyzing  It.  I  still 
find  the  subject  qxilte  confused  and  find  It 
dlfflcult  to  make  a  definite  suggestion. 

The  subject  might  be  divided,  however, 
into  the  following  subheads : 

1.  Numtwr  of  fish  lost  through  Irrigation 
ditches  and  canals. 


2.  Conditions  of  outlets  and  headgates 
through   which  fish  migrate. 

3.  Attitude  of  water  user  toward  screen- 
ing headgates. 

4.  Responsibility  of  water  user  to  screen 
headgates. 

5.  Obligation  or  duty  of  our  fish  and 
game  commissions* and  Federal  agencies  to 
assist    In    screening    headgates.    and 

6.  Proper  screens  to  use  In  preventing 
loss. 

In  studying  the  various  phases  of  this 
subject  I  have  reached  certain  concltislons 
In  connection  with  each  separate  phase,  and 
will  endeavor  to  give  you  the  result  of  these 
conclusions. 

First,  I  find,  upon  consulting  various 
water  users,  that  there  Is  a  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  number  of  fish  that  are 
actually  lost  annually  through  headgates 
and  through  diversion  of  water  Into  Irri- 
gation ditches  and  canals.  Some  are  of  the 
opinion  that  many  fish  find  their  way  back 
Into  the  streams  when  the  water  runs  low, 
while  others  are  of  the  opinion  that  fish 
win  gradually  work  downstream  In  a  canal, 
as  well  as  in  a  flowing  stream.  In  order  to 
find  deeper  water.  No  doubt  this  phase  of 
the  question  has  been  studied  by  game  and 
fish  departments  and  defljiite  information 
may  be  obtained  on  it.  However.  I  have 
made  a  personal  investigation,  and  Judging 
from  conversations  with  water  users  and 
daU  obtained  In  my  study  of  this  subject, 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  thousands  of 
fish.  In  fact,  millions  of  fish,  are  lost  an- 
ntially  through  Irrigation  canals  and  water 
diversion,  and  it  Is  Incumbent  upon  our 
game  and  fish  commissions  to  make  a 
thcrough  study  of  this  loss  and  a  study  of 
the  ditches  and  canals  through  which  the 
greatest  number  of  fish  are  lost.  In  order 
that  Intelligent  action  may  be  taken  to 
curb  It. 

Certain  States  hav-;  made  definite  surveys 
of  losses,  and  I  could  quote  figures  to  show 
that  the  loss  Is  tremendous.  For  Instance, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Fleherle«  made  a  sur- 
vey to  determine  the  loas  of  fish  In  Irrigation 
ditches  supplied  by  the  Yakima  River  In 
Washington,  and  the  Investigator  reported 
finding  4.000  fish,  of  which  90  percent  were 
migrating  salmon.  In  a  200-acre  tract.  For 
the  250.000  acres  then  under  irrigation  this 
would  indicate  a  lose  of  approximately  5.000.- 
000  fish  at  one  watering.  4.600.0C0  being 
salmon  in  the  first  and  second  years,  and  for 
an  entire  season  th!.s  figure  would  have  to  be 
multiplied  many  times.  Our  own  game  and 
fish  commission  in  Wyoming  has  stated  that 
It  has  no  way  of  estimating  the  number  of 
fish  that  survive  after  planting,  but  believe 
that  loss  through  irrigation  laterals  Is  the 
greatest  single  waste  we  sustain.  I  have  per- 
sonally Investigated  Irrigation  ditches  and 
have  found  many  fish  stranded.  In  one  in- 
stance a  rtmcher  found.  12  fish  in  his  garden 
one  morning.  4  of  which  were  large  trout, 
approximately  I  foot  long.  He  also  Informed 
me  that  he  bad  seen  many  large  as  well  as 
small  fish  in  his  ditches  and  laterals. 

Investigations  made  by  various  game  and 
fish  commissions  of  the  Western  States  and 
by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  disclosed  that 
there  Is  a  greater  loss  of  small  fish  through 
irrigation  ditches  than  of  large  fish,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  young  fish  Is  Inclined  to 
drift  with  the  current  and  has  no  natural 
Instinct  to  avoid  drifting  with  the  current 
Into  Irrigation  headgates  and  openings.  It 
follows  that  It  Is  very  difficult  to  check  the 
exact  loss  of  these  small  fish  In  laterals  and 
meadows.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
millions  of  fish  are  lost  annually  through  our 
Irrigation  ditches,  and  It  presents  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  for  our  consideration. 
It  seems  useless  to  spend  thousands  of  dol- 
lars each  year  to  hatcb,  rear,  and  plant  fish 
only  to  have  them  lost  In.  Irrigation  ditches- 


It  wotild  seem  a  good  business  policy  to  \is« 
some  of  the  money  expended  by  our  game 
and  fish  commissions  In  the  propagation  and 
planting  of  fish,  to  properly  screen  headgates, 
and  thus  save  a  larger  portion  of  the  flsh 
planted. 

It  Is  estimated  by  one  flsh  hatchery  that 
It  costs  30  to  40  cents  per  pound  to  raise  and 
plant  fish.  Certainly  something  should  be 
done  Immediately  to  prevent  the  loss  of  these 
fish  so  expensively  raised  and  planted,  as  well 
as  those  naturally  propagated.  Flsh  lost 
through  headgates  make  an  excellent  but 
costly  fertilizer 

The  condition  of  outlets,  that  is  their  vari- 
ous construction,  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  dwell 
at  length  on  this  phase  of  the  subject.  I 
might  say  however  that  many  of  our  west- 
ern ranchers  throw  a  temporary  dam  across 
a  mountain  stream,  thus  diverting  the  entire 
flow  and  Incidentally  many  of  these  dams  are 
manure  dams  which  also  pollute  the  water. 

With  the  entire  flow  of  the  stream  diverted 
It  Is  easy  to  understand  that  many,  many 
flsh  would  be  lost  through  such  diversion. 

As  to  our  fish-screen  laws,  it  Is  my  con- 
clusion that  It  Is  difficult  to  enforce  the 
present  screen  laws  of  the  various  States. 
Because  of  the  cost  of  Installation  and 
maintenance  of  proper  screens,  I  am  sure 
that  Irrlgatlonlsts  cannot  be  forced  to  Install 
screens  or  to  maintain  them.  It  seems  to  be 
the  general  attitude  of  Irrlgatlonlsts  that 
they  are  entitled  to  use  the  water  which 
actually  belongs  to  the  State,  but  they  do  not 
wish  to  go  to  any  expense  In  keeping  the  flsh 
out  of  the  ditches. 

The  State  of  Oregon  has  attempted  to  en- 
force a  screen  law,  and  I  have  a  statement 
from  the  Oregon  State  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission to  the  effect  that  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances ditch  owners  have  actually  been  sued 
for  not  complying  with  the  law.    The  cases 
were  lost.    Therefore,  I  must  conclude  that 
cur  problem  is  not  so  much  one  of  law  but  In 
securing  the  cooperation  of  the  Irrigatlcnist 
In  working  out  a  plan  whereby  streams  may 
be  properly  screened  and  the  expense  there- 
of shared  by  the  State  game  and  flsh  com- 
missions, or  by  direct  State  or  Federal  ap- 
propriations.    I  might  say   in  this  connec- 
tion, however,  that  in  the  State  of  California 
action  was  brought  to  enforce  a  screen  law 
and    was    successfully    carried    through    the 
State  supreme  court.     This  probably  Is  the 
only  Instance  where  a  screen  law  was  com- 
pletely tested  and  held  valid  and  enforclblc. 
As  a'  result  of  this  action,  however.  Cali- 
fornia  amended   its   law  In   1933.   by   which 
amendment   one-half   of   the   cost   of    fish- 
screen   installation,  operation,   and   mainte- 
nance was  assessed  to  the  commission.     But 
this  law  also  failed  to  meet  the  needs,  and  a 
bill  is  now  pending  before  the  legislature  in 
California,  or  has  been  passed,  whereby  the 
commission  will  be  permitted  to  construct,  at 
its  own  cost,  fish  screens  on  ditches  where 
the  water  is  used  primarily,  and,  in  the  larger 
portion  thereof,  for  agricultural  purposes.    All 
other  water  users  will   Install   screens  upon 
order  of  the  commission  at  their  own  expense, 
and  all  screens,  regardless  of  how  originally 
Installed,  will  be  operated   and  maintained 
by  the  ditch  owner.     This  bill  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  American  Legion  of  that 
State    the   conversation  or   sportsmen's  or- 
ganizations, and  the  commission  itself. 

In  order  that  uniform  codes  may  be 
adopted,  a  Nation-wide,  comprehensive  plan 
must  be  evolved  by  which  the  State  game  and 
fish  commissions  and  the  various  sportsman's 
organizations  of  the  States  will  work  in 
harmony  and  in  conjunction  with  stock 
growers  and  farmers  associations  and  with 
individual  irrigatlonists.  A  long-range  plan 
should  be  adopted  with  the  ultimate  aim  of 
procuring  the  passage  of  laws  that  are  prac- 
tical, feasible,  and  acceptable  to  all  parties  In 
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Interest,  and  under  which  we  may  eventually 
screen  adequately  all  the  principal  Irrigation 
ditches  and  canals  of  the  States  wherein  this 
problem  is  present. 

1  have  procured  about  all  the  data  available 
pertaining  to  the  type  of  screens  used  by 
various  States  and  those  which  apparently 
have  been  most  successful,  and,  I  find  that 
a  rotary  or  drum-type  screen  is  probably  the 
best  type  available.  There  seems,  however,  to 
be  some  drawback  In  connection  with  most 
of  these.     The  principal  of  which  are: 

1.  Excessive  cost  of  Installation. 

2  Troublesome  maintenance. 
3.  Inefficiency  of   operation. 

1  have  found  that  the  cost  of  Installing 
one  of  the  better  rotary  screens  Is  almost 
prohibitive  from  the  standpoint  of  the  water 
user  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  only  way 
these  screens  may  be  Installed  is  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  water  user,  the  game 
and  fish  commission,  and  Federal  agencies. 
Our  game  and  fish  commission  In  Wyoming 
has  made  a  study  of  the  types  of  screens 
available,  cost  of  installation,  etc..  and  is  at 
the  present  time  looking  toward  the  instal- 
lation of  certain  rotary  type  screens. 

After  studying  this  problem  from  every 
angle,  I  feel  Justified  In  making  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations : 

1.  That  through  proper  publicity,  the 
Game  and  Flsh  Conunlsslons  and  the  vari- 
ous sportsmen's  organizations  of  the  States 
affected,  attempt  to  build  up  sentiment 
among  Irrlgatlonlsts  In  favor  of  conserva- 
tion by  proper  construction  and  screening  of 
headgates. 

2  That  special  conamlttees  be  appointed 
by  Game  and  Flsh  Commissions  to  work  In 
conjunction  with  committees  from  sports- 
men's organizations  to  ascertain  and  report 
on  the  most  economical,  feasible,  and  prac- 
tical fish  screens  for  use  In  headgates  and 
other  sources  of  diversion,  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations as  to  proper  methods  of  In- 
stallation and  maintenance. 

3  That  Game  and  Flsh  Commissions  make 
surveys  of  all  lirigation  ditches  and  canals 
of  the  States  affected  that  take  water  from 
the  principal  fishing  streams,  and  outline  a 
systematic  plan  for  the  screening  of  these 
ditches. 

4.  That  Game  and  Flsh  Commissions  make 
a  special  study  of  the  streams  and  of  the 
Irrigation  outlets  and  screen  those  outlets 
first  through  which  we  sustain  our  greatest 
flsh  loss. 

5  That  each  stream  selected  to  be  screened 
be  completed  in  its  entirety  before  work  is 
started  on  another  stream. 

6.  That  the  Izaak  Walton  League  cooperate 
with  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  attempt  to 
procure  assistance  through  Federal  appropri- 
ations and  W.  P.  A.  projects  in  the  Installa- 
tion of  screens. 

7.  That  a  committee  from  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  work  In  conjunction  with  com- 
mittees from  the  Game  and  Flsh  Commis- 
sions of  the  various  States  to  propose  a  revi- 
sion of  the  present  State  laws  relative  to 
screening  ditches  to  provide  that  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  cost  and  expense  of  Installation 
and  maintenance  of  screens  shall  be  borne  by 
the  game  and  flsh  cononlssions  and  that 
power  and  reclamation  projects  be  compelled 
to  Install  and  maintain  their  own  screens. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  leave  this 
thought:  That  the  obJe<:ts  and  purposes  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  are  not 
dissimilar  to  the  obJec-:s  and  purposes  of 
game  and  flsh  commissions  of  the  various 
States  and  that  by  working  In  close  har- 
mony and  conjunction  with  State  commis- 
sions we  can  accomplish  much  good. 

Svirely.  if  we  are  to  maintain  good  flshhag  In 
the  Western  States,  we  must  work  earnestly 
and  diligently  to  eliminate  the  fish  losses  and 
provide  additional  means  of  conservation. 
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LETTER  FROM  JOSEPH  CURRAN,  PRESI- 
DENT. NA-nONAL  MARITIME  UNION, 
AND  REPLY  THERETO  BY  HON.  LELAND 
M.  FORD.  OP  CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  letters: 

National  MARniME  Union 

of  America, 
New  York.  N.  7..  March  26,  1941. 
HoNORABLS  Sa:  The  National  Maritime 
Union  has  been  the  target  of  continued 
slanderous  attacks  by  Congressman  Dies,  his 
committee  and  other  anti-labor  Congress- 
men. On  Tuesday,  March  25,  he  launched 
a  tirade  against  the  National  Maritime 
Union  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, calling  the  union  "Communist- 
controlled"  and  stating  that  he  had  Inside 
Information  that  the  union  was  contemplat- 
ing a  general  strike  In  the  event  Harry 
Bridges  was  deported. 

The  following  Is  the  reply  of  the  National 
Maritime  Union  to  these  attacks. 

The  fantastic  and  slanderous  charges 
which  Congressman  Dies  has  again  repeated 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  Tuesday  that 
the  National  Maritime  Union  is  "CommunUt- 
controUed"  on  the  basis  of  evidence  ob- 
tained in  biased,  one-sided  bearings,  from 
witnesses  who.  for  the  most  part,  consist 
of  petty  thieves,  gangsters,  expelled  members 
of  the  xmlon  with  axes  to  grind,  all  wUllng 
to  lie  for  personal  gain,  proves  more  clearly 
than  ever  our  contention  that  this  com- 
mittee Is  biased  and  working  solely  to  de- 
stroy legitimate  labor  unions,  instead  of 
ferreting  out  real  un-American  activities. 
Congressman  Dies  Is  playing  on  public  hys- 
teria which  Is  at  a  high  pitch  at  this  time, 
to  carry  out  his  nefarious  work. 

His  charge  that  the  National  Maritime 
Union  Is  contemplating  a  general  strike  In 
the  event  that  Harry  Bridges  is  deported 
is  so  ridiculous  that  It  needs  no  reply.  The 
constitution  of  the  National  Maritime  Union 
calls  for  secret  referendum  vote  of  all  mem- 
bers before  a  strike  can  be  called.  The 
National  Maritime  Union  reiterates,  how- 
ever, its  full  support  of  the  National  CIO 
program  In  defense  of  Harry  Bridges. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Joseph  Cttsran, 

President. 

CONORBSS    OF    TH«    UNFTED    STATES, 

HOtTSE    OF    RZPRESENTATIVIS, 

Washington.  D.  C.  March  27.  1941 
Mr.  Joseph  CxmaAN, 

President,  National  Maritime  Union 
of  America, 

126  Eleventh  Avenue, 

NevD  York  City,  N.  7. 
Mt  Dear  Mb.  Ci^uuln:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  of  March  80 
wherein  you  take  exception  to  certain  things 
that  Congressman  Dies  has  said  about  you 
and  your  union  and  their  support  of  Harry 


Bridges,    particularly    where    he   calls    your 
union  "Communist  controlled." 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  If  ever  an  outfit 
deserved  the  criticism  that  you,  Harry 
Bridges,  and  other  leaders  In  your  union 
receive,  you  certainly  have  earned  and  de- 
served it.  It  Is  my  further  opinion  that 
this  country  Is  no  longer  going  to  Judge 
you  and  vour  cohorts  by  yotir  honeyed, 
misleading  "words,  but  are  going  to  hold  you 
responsible  for  what  you  do  and  your  real 
actions. 

Of  course,  you  would  not  like  Dos  and  his 
committee  any  more  than  a  lot  of  other 
people  whose  activities  Dibs  and  his  com- 
mittee have  thrown  the  searchlight  of  pul>- 
llclty  upon.  This  subversive  work  Is  best 
carried  on  In  the  recesses  of  darkness  and 
Ignorance  and  by  keeping  the  ordinary  man 
within  your  ranks  misinformed  and  misled. 
I  have  always  stated  that  a  man  can 
attain  a  certain  high  standing  by  reason 
of  the  quality  of  his  enemies.  I  can 
therefore  say  that  to  me,  and  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  In  the  United  SUtes. 
Congressman  Martin  Dies  and  the  members 
of  his  committee  have  attained  a  tremen- 
dously high  standing  by  reason  of  such 
enemies  as  you. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  there  U  a  certain 
group  of  leaders  In  this  country  who  have 
made  a  racket  out  of  unionism.  These 
same  leaders  have,  at  no  time,  considered  the 
welfare  and  well-being  of  the  man  In  their 
ranks  who  is  actually  doing  the  work.  All 
that  these  leaders  sought  to  do  was  to  create 
strife  dissension,  and  rlota  In  order  that  they 
could  have  something  by  which  to  Justify  the 
collection  of  their  tremendous  racketeering 
fees.  In  addition  to  these  American-born 
racketeers,  it  Is  my  opinion  that  the  ranks 
of  the  C.  I  O.  leaders  have  become  filled 
with  subversive  forelgn-bom  leaders  who 
would  destroy  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment and  all  American  labor  with  It. 

I  note  that  you  apparently  reaent  the  state- 
ment that  this  committee  has  called  yow 
imlon  "Communist  controlled":  but  as 
against  this,  I  also  note  that  your  union  bss 
never  expelled  the  Communist  element  and 
has  consistently  refused  to  do  so. 

It  U  not  the  legltimau,  constructive  labor 
movement  that  Dies  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  In  this  country  object  to,  but 
It  Is  the  destructive.  Europeanlzed.  socialized. 
Sovletized,  Communlzed,  un-American 
racketeering  union  leader,  who  Is  promoting 
un-American  Ideas,  that  Dies  and  many  of 
the  rest  of  tis  object  to. 

With  reference  to  your  statement  about  the 
quality  of  witnesses.  Very  frankly.  I  have 
never  known  you  to  throw  out  of  your  union, 
to  use  your  own  words,  "the  petty  thieves, 
gangsters."  etc.,  "with  axes  to  grind"  for 
their  own  personal  gain.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  most  of  these  remained  within  your 
union  and  that  this  Is  the  type  of  leadership 
that  is  hurting  the  constructive  unions,  as 
well  as  the  destructive  unions  like  your  own. 
Of  course,  occasionally,  when  those  termed 
by  yourself  as  "petty  thieves  and  gangsters" 
fight  over  the  spoils  that  have  been  taken 
away  from  legitimate  workmen,  somebody 
will  be  thrown  out  when  greed  manifesto  It- 
self. 

As  usual,  you  do  not  answer  "yea"  or  "no" 
about  the  strike  with  reference  to  Harry 
Bridges.  You  sidestep  the  issue  and  leave  It 
open  so  that  you  may  strike  if  you  want  to. 
but  you  have  not  been  straightforward. 

I  note  that  your  group  speaks  of  persecu- 
tion, individual  rights,  individual  liberty, 
freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  action 
when  you  want  to  use  these  things  yourselves, 
but,  by  God,  how  you  do  scream  when  any- 
body else  Insists  upon  having  his  freedom  ol 
speech,  action,  todlvidual  liberty,  or  constitu- 
tional rlghta.    When  your  union  uses  force  to 
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eoerce  men  to  Join  your  union  In  ■»*  to- 
8tanc€8  aa  this,  where  stink  bombs  have  been 
thrown  into  the  homes  ot  men.  men's  traas 
haTe  been  broken,  men's  Jaws  have  beeQ 
broken,  property  such  as  automobUee  wrecked, 
industrial  plant  property  wrecked  »na_«- 
Btroyed,  slow-down  strikes  engaged  In.  goon 
•quads  acting  as  picket*  to  beat  up  men  who 
want  to  go  to  work,  has  It  ever  occurred  to 
you  that  any  of  these  men  whom  you  have 
beaten  up,  the  owners  of  the  property  that 
you  have  destroyed,  the  owners  of  IndiJStrles. 
the  public  at  targe,  have  any  rights  xmder  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States?  Your  out- 
lit  has  violated  every  one  of  the  principles  ol 
decency,  has  disturbed  the  peace,  become  tres- 
passers and  destroyers  of  property,  resisted 
the  officers  of  the  land,  tried  to  take  the  law 
Into  your  own  hands,  and  now  you  come  run- 
ning and  screaming  for  these  rights  that  you 
would  deny  others. 

Tour  own  chickens  are  coming  home  to 
roost  and  you  now  have  destroyed  public  con- 
fidence m  yourself  and  yoxir  unions,  and  even- 
tually the  public  wUl  give  you  what  you  so 
richly  deserve. 

These  remarks  go  only  to  the  racketeering. 
tm-Amerlcan,  subversive  leadership,  and  do 
not  apply  to  the  poor  devil  who  Is  really  doing 
the  work  down  In  the  ranks,  who  has  been 
beaten  up  Into  submission  and  coerced  into 
Joining  your  outfit,  and  who  has  been  wflling 
to  do  these  things  In  the  days  of  unemploy- 
ment In  order  to  give  his  wife  and  family 
something  to  eat  after  he  has  gotten  through 
paying  you  through  the  nose  both  In  cash  and 
with  his  self-respect. 

1  again  honor  HUarem  Daa  and  the  Dies 
committee  for  the  enmity  which  you  bear 
toward  them. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Xi.  If.  FOBO. 
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Jackson  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OV  KSMTOCXT 
IN  THE  8BNATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  April  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  31  ).1941 


ADNtE88  BT  THE  PRESIDEIfT 


Mr.  BARKI£Y.  Bir.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro  the  Jackson 
Day  address  delivered  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  from  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Pla..  on  last  Saturday  evening. 
March  29. 1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

I  am  Bitting  In  the  little  cabin  of  the  little 
ship  Potomae,  in  the  harbor  of  Port  Lauder- 
dale. Fla..  after  a  day  of  sunshine  out  In  the 
Oulf  Stream.  That  I  cannot  In  person  attend 
one  of  the  many  Jackson  Day  dinners  I  regret, 
tout  It  Is  good  that  you  are  again  celebrating 
the  memory  of  a  great  American  leader  who 
beUered.  fanatically  almost.  In  the  principles 
of  a  democracy  based  on  the  freedom  of  the 
ballot  box. 

X  try  to  get  away  a  couple  of  times  a  year 
on  these  short  trips  on  salt  water,  la  Wash- 
ington, as  you  know,  the  working  day  of  the 
Presidency  in  these  days  averages  about  10 


hours.  Even  when  I  go  to  Hyde  Park  or  to 
Warm  Springs,  the  White  House  ofBce,  the 
callers  and  the  telephone  all  follow  me.  But 
at  sea  the  radio  messages  and  the  occasional 
pouch  of  mall  reduce  official  work  to  not  more 
than  a  or  3  hours  a  day. 

So  there  is  a  chance  for  a  bit  of  sunshine 
or  a  wetted  line,  or  a  biography  or  a  detective 
Btory  or  a  nap  after  limch.  Above  all,  there 
IB  the  opportunity  for  thinking  things 
through— for  differentiating  between  princi- 
ples and  methods,  between  the  really  big 
things  of  life  and  those  other  things  of  the 
moment  which  may  seem  all-important  today 
and  are  forgotten  by  the  world  in  a  month. 
That  means  that  if  today  the  fellow  next  to 
you  catches  a  bigger  fish  than  you  do,  or  vice 
versa,  you  dont  lie  awake  at  night  thinking 
about  it. 

SATS  TIME  CALLS  FOB  COtJHAOl 

Yes:  you  recapture  your  philosophy,  but  in 
so  doing  you  do  not  sit  down  mentally  and 
become  a  fatalist.  You  stUl  seeic  peace  of 
mind  and  of  spirit— but  you  comt  to  realize 
that  today  you  have  to  work  overtime,  and 
work  harder  than  ever  before  in  your  life  to 
make  that  peace  possible  later  on.  If  we  sit 
down  now  we  may  get  run  over  later.  And  if 
our  kind  of  civilization  gets  run  over,  the 
kind  of  peace  we  seek  will  become  an  unat- 
tainable hope. 

That  is  why,  in  the  comparative  quiet  of 
this  week.  I  have  become  more  than  ever  clear 
that  the  time  calls  for  courage  and  more 
courage — action  and  more  action. 

That  is  why  it  is  appropriate  today  to 
honor  the  name  of  Andrew  Jackson — be- 
cause he  was  first  and  foremost  a  great 
American,  who  placed  his  devotion  to  coun- 
try above  adherence  to  party,  and  provided 
an  ever-living  symbol  of  the  rugged,  cotir- 
ageous  spirit  of  our  people. 

Responsibility  lay  heavily  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  Andrew  Jackson. 

In  his  day  the  threat  to  the  Federal  Union 
came  from  within.  It  was  a  sectional  threat. 
More  than  that.  It  was  a  threat  which  came 
from  Jackson's  own  people — Indeed,  from 
some  members  of  his  own  party.  It  was  In- 
spired by  refusal  to  recognize  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  United  States.  And  by  his 
actions  Jackson  placed  himself  far  above 
section  and  party. 

cms  THSKAT  TO   NATIOK 

In  oxir  own  day  the  threat  to  our  Union 
and  to  our  democracy  is  not  a  sectional  one. 
It  comes  from  a  great  part  of  the  world 
which  surrotmds  us,  and  which  draws  more 
tightly  around  us,  day  by  day. 

Again,  to  do  this  Job,  we  Americans — 
nearly  all  of  us — have  risen  above  any  con- 
siderations of  party  politics. 

Long  before  Jackson  became  President  the 
two-party  system  of  government  had  become 
firmly  entrenched  as  a  basic  principle  of 
American  political  life.  It  had  shown  its 
value  as  a  method  of  obtaining  free  and 
open  discussion  of  public  issues,  formulating 
new  policies  to  meet  new  conditions,  and  fix- 
ing responsibilities  In  affairs  of  government 
as  an  Indispensable  part  of  our  conception 
of  free  elections. 

The  dictators  cannot  seem  to  realize  that 
here  in  America  our  people  can  maintain  two 
parties  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  an 
inviolate  and  indivisible  nation.  The  to- 
talitarian mentality  Is  too  narrow  to  compre- 
hend the  greatness  of  a  people  who  can  be 
divided  In  party  allegiance  at  election  time 
but  remain  tmited  in  devotion  to  their  coun- 
try and  to  the  Ideals  of  democracy  at  all 
times. 

In  dictatorships  there  can  be  no  party 
divisions.  For  all  men  must  think  as  they 
are  told,  speak  as  they  are  told,  write  as  thsy 
are  told,  live— and  die — as  they  ^  told,  ui 
those  coxmtetes  the  nation  IS  lot  above  the 
party  as  with  tS.  The  party  Is  above  the 
nation,  the  party  is  the  nation. 


Every  common  man  and  woman  Is  forced 
to  walk  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  the 
party  line,  as  drawn  by  the  dictator  him- 
self. 

POINTS  lO  FBD6  ELECTIONS    ^^ 

In  our  cotmtry,  disagreements  among  us 
are  expressed  in  the  polling  place.  In  the 
dictatorships,  disagreements  are  suppressed  in 
the  concentration  camp. 

Last  year  we  held  an  American  election, 
in  which  the  people — Democrats,  Republi- 
cans, Independents,  and  others^by  secret 
ballot,  and  without  prodding  by  the  bayonets 
of  storm  tToopen.  voted  for  their  public  offi- 
cers—local. State,  and  national. 

And  we  are  determined  so  to  act  that 
America  will  go  on  year  after  year,  holding 
free  elections. 

All  of  the  great  freedoms  which  form  the 
basis  of  our  American  democracy  are  part 
and  parcel  of  that  concept  of  free  election, 
with  free  expression  of  political  choice  be- 
tween candidates  of  political  parties.  For 
such  elections  guarantee  that  there  can  be 
no  possibility  of  stlflng  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  press  and  the  air,  freedom  of 
worship. 

These  are  the  eternal  principles  which  are 
now  being  threatened  by  the  alliance  of  dic- 
tator nations. 

Ours  is  the  responsibility  of  defending 
those  principles  which  have  come  to  us  as 
our  national  heritage,  ours  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  passing  them  on — not  only  intact, 
but  stronger  than  ever,  to  all  the  generations 
yet  to  come. 

BECALLS    CONQXTEBED    NATIONS 

We  Americans  realize  how  tenuous  would 
be  the  existence  of  our  party  system,  our 
freedom  of  election,  our  freedom  of  living,  if 
the  doctrines  of  dictatorship  were  to  pre- 
vail. For  if  they  were  to  prevail  it  would 
not  be  in  Europe  alone. 

The  history  of  nations  betrayed  dviring  the 
past  year,  the  history  of  nations  conquered 
during  the  past  year,  should  show  us  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  what  it  means  to  live  in  a 
world  organized  and  ruled  by  the  Gestapo. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves,  frankly  and  seriously: 
How  long  could  we  maintain  our  ancient 
liberties  under  these  terrible  conditions? 
How  soon  would  we  have  to  accept  the  doc- 
trine that  one  must  fight  fire  with  fire? 

How  long  would  it  be  possible  to  maintain 
a  semblarvce  of  our  two-party  system,  with 
free  elections,  in  a  Nazi -dominated  world? 

How  soon  would  we  decide  to  imitate  nazi- 
Ism  and  abandon  our  two-party  system  and 
regiment  our  people  into  one  party — which 
would  certainly  be  neither  Democratic  nor 
Republican? 

NONPABTISAN  DECISION   NOTED 

Should  that  evil  time  come,  we  would  no 
longer  hold  these  friendly  gatherings,  either 
on  Jackson  Day  or  on  Lincoln  Day. 

We  Americans  have  already  weighed  these 
questions  carefully  and  thoughtfully  We 
Americans  have  announced  our  determina- 
tion that,  with  all  our  resources  and  all  our 
power,  we  shall  help  those  who  block  the 
dictators  in  their  march  toward  domination 
of  the  world. 

The  decision  we  have  reached  Is  not  a  par- 
tisan decision.  The  leader  of  the  Republican 
Party  himself,  Mr.  Wendell  Willkle,  in  word 
and  in  action,  is  showing  what  patriotic 
Americans  mean  by  rising  above  partisan- 
ship and  rallying  to  the  common  cause;  and 
now  that  the  plain  people  of  America  have 
spoken  their  determination.  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  in  the  Congress  and  out  of  the 
CSongress.  are  patriotically  cooperating  to 
make  that  determination  take  positive  fOrm. 

The  enemies  of  democrsey  Are  now  trying, 
by  every  means,  to  destroy  our  unity.  The 
c^ief  Weapon  they  now  use  against  us  is 
propaganda. 

Goes'EL  or  rsAB  As»An.En 
The  propaganda  comes  in  ever-increasUxg 
quantities,    with     ever-increasing    violenee. 
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from  across  the  seas.  And  it  is  disseminated 
within  our  own  borders  by  agents  or  Innocent 
dupes  of  foreign  powers. 

It  is  directed  against  all  Americans — ^Re- 
publicans and  Democrats.  f£.rmers  and  bank- 
ers, employers  and  employtes. 

Propagandists,  defeatists,  and  dupes,  pro- 
tected as  they  are  by  our  fundamental  civil 
liberties,  have  been  preaching  and  are  still 
preaching  the  ungodly  gospel  of  fear.  They 
use  insinuation  and  falsehood.  They  have 
tried  to  shatter  the  confidence  of  Americans 
In  their  Government  and  in  one  another. 

We  have  seen  what  has  happened  to  the 
great  industrialists  of  Geimany  who  sup- 
ported the  Nazi  movement,  and  then  received 
their  reward  in  Nazi  concentration  camps 
or  in  death. 

We  have  seen  how  the  workers  of  France 
were  betrayed  by  their  so-ialled  champions, 
the  Communists.  For  no  matter  what  Com- 
munist lips  have  to  say,  their  actions  have 
proved  that  in  their  hearts  they  care  nothing 
for   the  real   rights   of  free   labor. 

SCORES  AGENTS  OF  NAZI-ISIC 

The  agents  of  nazl-ism  and  those  who  un- 
wittingly help  them  are  still  trying  to  play 
both  ends  against  the  middle.  They  have 
attempted  to  exploit  the  natural  love  of  our 
people  for  peace.  They  have  represented 
themselves  as  pacifists  when  actually  they 
are  serving  the  most  brutal  warmongers  of 
all  time.  They  have  preached  "peace — 
peace!"  in  the  same  way  the  devil  can  quote 
scripture. 

Of  course,  the  purpose  of  all  this  has  been 
to  spread  terror  among  us.  The  effect  of  it 
has  been  only  to  fortify  our  determination. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  became  President 
he  had  to  face  the  awful  reality  of  War 
between  the  States.  On  July  4.  1861,  In 
his  first  message  to  the  Congress,  he  pre- 
sented this  vital  question: 

"Must  a  government,  of  necessity,  be  too 
strong  for  the  liberties  of  :t8  own  people  or 
too  weak  to  maintain  its  o\vn  existence?" 

Lincoln  answered  that  Question  as  Jack- 
son had  answered  it — not  by  words,  but  by 
deeds.    And  America  still  marches  on. 

We  of  today  have  beer  presented  with 
that  same  question.  We.  tx).  are  answering 
It  by  deeds.  Our  well-considered  philosophy 
for  the  attainment  of  peaci;  comes  not  from 
weakness  but  everlastingly  from  the  courage 
of  America. 


It  This  Our  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  J  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  April  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  31),  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  DAVID  A.  REED 


^Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  speech  by  former  United 
States  Senator  David  A.  Reed,  delivered 
before  the  Hungry  Club,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
on  March  23.  The  subject  of  the  speech 
Is,  Is  This  Our  War? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ; 

To  commence  with,  my  complete  sympa- 
thy  at   the   present   time    is   with   Britain. 


Greece,  and  China,  as  well  as  Finland.  Hol- 
land. Belgium,  and  the  other  small  democ- 
racies that  have  been  overwhelmed.  I  hope 
to  see  the  Axis  Powers  decisively  beaten. 

When  we  are  told  that  "Britain  is  fighting 
our  war,"  let  us  stop  to  test  that  statement 
by  common  sense  and  not  by  hysteria  and 
emotion.  Take  first  the  causes  that  led  up 
to  the  revival  of  German  military  might  and 
the  critical  mcldents  that  plunged  Europe 
into  the  present  war.  How  far  was  the 
United  States  constilted  in  what  took  place 
In  the  last  decade  and  how  far  are  we  to 
blame  for  the  resurgence  of  Germany  and 
the  outbreak  of  war? 

Germany  began  to  prepare  for  war  at  a 
considerable  time  laefore  Hitler  came  into 
power.  I  remember  that  in  1932.  In  conver- 
sation with  Prime  Minister  Herrlot  of 
Prance.  I  found  him  exclt«d  about  the  se- 
cret preparations  that  were  being  made  by 
the  German  Army  and  Navy.  He  told  of 
German  orders  for  submarine  periscopes 
then  being  manufactured  in  Holland,  of  se- 
cret stores  of  arms  in  East  Prussia  and  of 
many  other  details  of  preparation  which 
had  been  unearthed  by  the  French  military 
intelligence  service.  In  1935  the  British 
amazed  the  world  by  the  announcement  of 
a  naval  treaty  with  Germany  which  allowed 
the  Germans,  in  violation  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  to  begin  to  build  up  their  submarine 
fleet  and  allowed  a  surface  strength  of  35 
percent  of  the  British  strength.  It  has 
never  been  pretended  that  we  were  con- 
sulted about  such  a  treaty.  In  1936  the 
Rhlneland  was  reoccupled  by  Germany  in 
defiance  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  If  this 
had  Ijeen  stopped  by  France  or  Great  Brit- 
ain the  1940  blitzkrieg  would  have  been 
impossible.  Nothing  was  done  because  of 
domestic  uncertainties  In  France  and  Great 
Britain.  Again  the  United  States  was  not 
consulted.  When  Austria  was  occupied,  the 
Allies  took  no  action  whatever,  although  the 
occupation  was  in  violation  of  Germany's 
treaty  obligations.  Again  America  was  not 
consulted.  When  the  Sudetenland  was 
snatched  from  Czechoslovakia  and  surren- 
dered to  Germany  at  Munich,  the  sole  re- 
spon.=lbllity  rested  on  Chamberlain  and  Da- 
ladier.  When  the  rest  of  Czechoslovakia  was 
overrun  6  months  later,  again  America  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  proceedings.  When 
the  integrity  of  Poland  was  guaranteed,  the 
United  States  was  not  consulted,  and  when 
the  Invasion  of  Poland  began  and  war  was 
declared,  the  United  States  was  no  party  to 
the  treaty,  nor  was  it  to  blame  for  the  deci- 
sion to  declare  war. 

Up  to  that  time,  certainly  no  one  in  the 
United  States  considered  that  the  present  war 
was  our  own.  or  that  in  declaring  war  in  de- 
fense of  Poland.  France  and  England  were 
fighting  our  war  for  us.  And  tlien  came  the 
apparent  stalemate  during  the  winter  of  1939- 
40.  It  was  humorously  called  the  sltzkrelg. 
and  the  late  Senator  Borah  dubbed  it  a 
"phony  war."  Certainly  no  one  In  America 
at  that  time  considered  that  the  war  was  ours. 
In  the  spring  of  last  year  Inaction  gave  way 
to  startling  rapidity  of  movement.  The  Ger- 
man treaty  of  nonaggression  with  Holland  dis- 
appeared like  a  puff  of  smoke  and  in  quick 
succession  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France  were 
invaded  and  conquered.  All  the  world  came 
to  recognize  the  seriousness  of  the  war. 

Overnight  in  America  Ixaredom  was  replaced 
by  hysteria.  Whereas  a  year  ago  George 
Washington's  advice  against  any  European 
alliance  seemed  still  to  be  sound,  now  in  our 
emotional  excitement  we  hear  a  considerable 
number  of  Americans  calling  for  union  now 
with  Great  Britain.  They  are  so  excited  that 
they  are  ready  to  repeal  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Revolutionary  War 
forthwith.  We  hear  it  said  in  many  quarters 
that  Great  Britain  is  fighting  our  war. 

What  fertile  ground  for  progaganda  is  made 
by  this  hysteria.  Our  British  friends  natu- 
rally are  taking  good  advantage  of  this  oppor- 


tunity. Mr.  Churchill  is  probably  the  busiest 
man  in  the  world  today,  yet  he  took  time 
off  to  escort  Mr  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Willkle  on 
their  sightseeing  excursions.  Every  patriotic 
Britisher  is  following  his  example  I  do  not 
blame  them  In  the  least.  They  see  a  chance 
to  draw  us  In  as  an  ally  and  they  are  only 
doing  their  patriotic  duty  toward  that  end 

But  we  owe  a  similar  paUloUc  duty  to  our 
country.  It  is  ou:  duty  to  examine  the  situa- 
tion with  clear  eyes  and  clear  heads  to  see 
whether  it  is  to  the  interest  of  our  country 
that  we  become  a  belligerent.  We  must  not 
forget  that  no  act  of  war  has  been  com- 
mitted agalivst  us  by  the  German-Italian 
axis.  They  have  not  sunk  any  of  our  ehips. 
They  have  not  Invaded  our  territory  They 
have  not  mistreated  our  citizens.  In  short, 
they  have  committed  no  hostile  act  against 
us.  In  Asia  it  Is  true  that  our  gunboat  Panay 
was  sunk,  but  the  Japanese  Government 
made  Instant  apology  and  paid  without 
a  quibble  the  bill  which  we  rendered  for 
damages  to  the  ship  and  its  crew,  making  It 
very  evident  that  the  attack  was  not  a  mat- 
ter that  had  official  sanction.  Aside  from 
this,  the  Japanese  have  been  scrupulously 
careful  to  give  us  no  cause  for  a  dedaraUon 
of  war. 

If  no  hostile  acts  against  us  have  occurred, 
there  still  remains  the  question  whether  we 
are  not  in  danger  of  attack  on  either  coast 
or  both  coasts  if  Britain  should  be  defeated. 
To  this  question  the  answer  conclusively  Is. 
"No."  Unless  we  give  away  cur  Navy  and 
utterly  neglect  our  land  defenses,  no  Invasion 
by  the  Axis  nations  is  possible,  whether 
Britain  wins  or  Britain  loses.  Every  seasoned 
military  man  will  tell  3rou  that.  No  respon- 
sible official  of  ou*-  Army  or  our  Navy  would 
admit  for  a  moment  thnt  ?uch  an  invasion  Is 
possible  either  at  the  present  time  or  within 
the  reasonably  near  future. 

To  me.  that  answers  the  question  wlieiher 
this  Is  our  war.  We  have  not  been  attacked 
and  need  fear  no  attack.  If  we  enter  the 
war.  It  will  be  a  war  of  aggression  on  our 
part,  commenced  because  of  ou'  disapproval 
of  the  barbarous  behavior  of  the  Axis  nations. 
Does  America  want  to  start  a  war  of  aggres- 
sion and  thus  undertake  to  police  th?  world 
into  behaving  according  to  our  pattern  of 
civilized  behavior?  I  do  not  think  that  we 
are  big  enough  to  police  the  woild.  If  that 
be  our  duty,  wc  should  have  declared  war 
when  Japan  Invaded  China,  when  Russia  in- 
vaded Finland,  when  Italy  Invaded  Ethiopia, 
when  Germany  gobbled  up  Czechoslovakia. 


Jackson  Day  Dinner  Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  HUGHES 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  April  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  31  ).1941 


ADDRESS   BY    HON.    MATTHEW   F. 
McGUIRE 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Jackson 
Day  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Matthew 
F.  McGuire,  Assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General,  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  en  Satur- 
day, March  29,  1941,  on  the  subject 
Americans  All. 
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Thew  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced. 
as  follows: 

Directly  acroea  from  the  Whlt«  Houm.  to 
Washington,  on  historic  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
In  a  small  gardened  area  known  as  Lafayette 
Pwlt.  which  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
capital  city,  there  atanda  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  on  the  pedestal  ol  which 
there  Is  the  legend:  "Our  Federal  Union;  It 
must  be  preaerved."    Thus,  In  deathlesa  stone 
•nd  in  deathless   phrase  for  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  to  read  and  ponder  Is  the 
Americanism  of  Andrew  Jackson.     To  him,  as 
to  Jefferson,  we  Democrats  owe  the  phUos- 
<^hy  and  the  principles  of  our  political  faith. 
It  Is  said  of  Jackson  that  he  was  the  first 
American  in  public  life  to  implement  the  doc- 
trine of  party  organization  and  party  respon- 
sibility In  the  government  of   the  country. 
We  ar"  proud,  here  tonight  as  Democrats  and 
M  members  of  the  political  party  of  Jackson. 
t'rftt  for  the  last  8  years  the  responsibility  of 
goremment  In  this  country  has  been  confided 
to  that  party;  that  when  economic  disaster 
seemed  to  shake  for  a  moment  the  faith  of 
the  masses  of  our  people  In  our  democratic 
form  of  government,  when  the  whole  demo- 
cratic process  seemed  to  have  been  tried  and 
fotuul  wanting,  that  It  was  our  party  that 
produced  the  leaderahlp  and  the  leader  that 
lead^  XB-out  of  the  abyss  of  despond  back 
upon  the  broad  highway  of  hope  and  faith 
to  our  American  political  philosophy. 

I  know  that  you  and  millions  of  other 
Americans  this  night  thank  God  that  the 
American  people  have  found  another  Jackson 
to  Franklin  D.  Booaevelt.  and  I  ventiire  to 
say  that  futvire  generations  of  Americans  and 
free  peoples  everywhere,  long  after  you  and 
1.  and  our  time  and  our  generaUon.  have  dis- 
appeared Into  the  shadows  of  the  past,  will 
rise  up  and  bless  the  name  of  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States 

We  meet  here  tonight,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  partisan  triumph — the  hour  la  too  grave 
for  that — but  as  Democrats  and  Americans 
to  pledge  anew  our  faith  and  our  loyalty  to 
the  principles  of  Jackson,  because  they  are 
the  principles  upon  which  the  ^wonder  that 
Is  America  has  been  builded.  We  meet  to 
pledge  anew  our  faith  and  confidence  In  the 
leadership  of  the  man  who  Is  the  President 
today,  not  of  the  Democratic  Party,  but  of 
all  Americans,  irrespective  of  party,  who  Is 
not  only  the  President  of  the  United  States 
but  the  hope  and  the  voice  of  free  peoples 
everywhere.  As  partisans,  of  course,  we  re- 
joice that  this  great  leader  has  sprung  out 
of  our  party  in  an  hour  of  great  need  and 
that  now  In  the  hoxir  of  a  still  greater  need 
oxir  people  have  again  chosen  him  to  lead 
them. 

No  man  can  say  what  Andrew  Jackson 
would  do  today  If  he  were  face  to  face  with 
the  crisis  that  confronts  us  We  do  know. 
however,  that  he  would  never  cringe  for  a 
moment  before  the  Iron  fist  of  force,  the 
veiled  threat,  or  the  outspoken  challenge. 
He  knew  that  the  way  to  confound  the  ene- 
mies of  freedom  was  to  oppose  them  with 
every  weapon  In  Its  arsenal.  While  this 
country,  under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  has 
fought  and  won  the  fight  for  a  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  Indl- 
vldual^for  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  Individual  man  Is  a  man  with  a  man's 
dignity  and  a  man's  destiny  before  him.  for 
the  right  to  work  and  the  right  to  security, 
the  right  to  think  and  to  speak  and  to  wor- 
ship according  to  the  dictates  of  the  Individ- 
ual conscience — It  now  finds  that  those  very 
rights  are  challenged  and  the  constitutional 
fOvemment  that  guarantees  and  preserves 
them  threatened  by  the  loosening  of  forces 
•broad  In  the  world,  far  more  devastating 
and  far  more  sinister  to  their  objectives  since 


any  time  to  human  history,  since  the  bar- 
barians of  the  north  swept  down  upon  the 
Lombard  plains  and,  with  their  short  flat 
swords,  conquered  the  Rome  of  the  Caesars. 
Yet.  when  this  poealblUty  was  first  pointed 
out  by  the  President,  he  was  regrjrded  as  a 
warmonger  by  some,  and  was  accused  of 
indulging  In  rhetoric  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  people  of  this 
country  from  a  frank  and  realistic  examina- 
tion of  their  own  domestic  problems. 

But.  looking  back  5  years  to  the  occasion 
of  that  utterance  on  that  June  day  to  1936 
when  he  accepted  his  second  nomination,  we 
know  today  It  was  something  more  than  mere 
rhetoric.  To  most  of  us  the  possibility  of 
the  present  world  catastrophe  was  nowhere 
on  the  horizon,  yet  the  President,  with  almost 
prophetic  vision,  saw  it  coming  and  tried  to 
awaken  the  people  of  this  country  to  a  sense 
and  a  realization  of  the  disaster  that  was 
even  then  approaching  with  hurricane  force. 
Later,  when  the  confilct  seemed  Inevitable. 
he  did  not  cease  his  efforts,  but  made  per- 
sonal appeals  In  order  to  head  It  off. 

Even  after  Its  outbreak,  and  It  was  called 
a  phony  war  and  one  that  carried  no  menace 
for  us.  he  alone  warned  us  of  our  danger.  It 
was  only  after  the  shambles  of  Dunkirk,  the 
fall  of  Belgium.  Denmark,  and  Norway  in 
quick  succession,  the  utter  collapse  of  Prance 
and  the  horror  of  the  opening  phases  of  the 
Battle  of  Britain  that  we  were  aroused  from 
our  lethargy  and  at  last  stood  face  to  face, 
once  and  for  aU,  with  the  terrible  and  awful 
facts  that  confronted  us.  Our  people,  at  last 
awake  acted  quickly,  and.  shattering  prece- 
dent, chose  for  their  third  time  leader  the 
man  who  saw  it  all  coming.  He  had  led  them 
to  triumph  over  Internal  dangers— he  was 
the  man  to  lead  them  against  those  from 
without. 

The  election  over,  prominent  men  In  the 
party  of  the  opposition  threw  partisanship 
overboard,  while  the  Nation  closed  ranks  and 
now  presents  a  united  front  to  those  who 
would  either  challenge  its  Institutions  or 
threaten  their  destruction.  This  Is  the 
American  way. 

No  thinking  person  doubts  now  but  that 
President  Roosevelt  stated  the  strong  convic- 
tion of  the  American  people  when  he  gave 
voice  m  protest  against  the  accumulating  tyr- 
annies of  this  new  power  which  but  for  the 
valiant  opposition  of  the  free  peoples  of 
Brltato  and  Greece  has  all  but  subjugated 
the  Old  World  and  theatens  the  New. 

The  startling  change  In  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  European  Continent,  occur- 
ring almost  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  has 
made  us  realize  as  never  before  the  menace 
that  confronts  us. 

A  peaceful  people,  dedicated  to  the  arts  of 
peace  rather  than  those  of  war,  we  suddenly 
ftod  ourslves  compelled  to  take  unprecedented 
measures  for  national  defense,  to  create  and 
maintain  a  large  standing  army  drawn  from 
the  ranks  of  our  citizenry,  and  to  train  that 
army  with  all  the  power  and  ability  that  we 
po.=838s,  not  only  In  the  rudiments  but  in  the 
very  last  lessons  of  war;  to  double  the  size  of 
our  fleet,  and  to  turn  another  great  army  of 
men  not  to  the  pursxiits  of  peace,  but  to  the 
task  of  prepartog  mighty  modem  engines  of 
destruction  and  all  the  horrible  Instrumen- 
talities of  war  In  order  that  we  might  succor 
those  who  hold  the  battle  lines  of  freedom 
and  protect  ourselves. 

This  sudden  transformation  of  a  peaceful 
people  Into  one  who  sees  the  menace  that 
would  destroy  them  at  its  very  doors  did  not 
take  place  overnight.  The  Issues  were  de- 
bated to  the  democratic  and  American  way, 
and  the  American  people  finally  came  to  the 
realization  that  the  time  for  debate  had 
ceased  and  that  the  time  for  action  had 
come.  Then  It  was  that  the  democratic 
process  was  vindicated  and  the  world  saw, 


and  Is  now  seelnt;,  what  a  democracy  can  do 
If  it  Is  put  to  the  test. 

America  has  not  taken  these  steps  without 
estimating  the  cost.  It  means  sacrifice;  It 
means  longer  hours  of  work;  It  means  heavier 
taxes;  It  means  also  that  we  Americans  have 
come  to  realize  that  our  Americanism  is 
verily  "the  pearl  beyond  price,"  and  that 
Democrats  though  we  may  be  tonight,  and 
Republicans  though  we  may  have  been  yes- 
terday, as  Americans  we  face  the  morrow. 

True,  we  can  rejoice.  £is  I  have  said  and 
rightly  so.  that  In  the  dark  days  of  1932  It 
was  our  party  that  produced  the  leader  who 
has  led  the  country  back  to  the  strength  and 
to  the  courage  that  Is  Its  today,  and  thank 
God  that  In  this  tremendous  hour  we  can 
still  turn  to  the  same  leader,  placing  In  him 
our  country's  hopes.  Its  aspirations  and  its 
confidence.  He  did  not  fall  us  then,  he  will 
not  fall  us  now.  No  man  knows  the  folly 
and  the  futility  of  war  more  than  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  No  man  hates  war  more  than 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

This  program  of  defense  Is  not  projected 
merely  because  it  Is  the  politic  thing  to  do. 
It  Is  forced  upon  us  by  forces  which  menace 
our  very  being. 

It  may  seem  strange,  perhaps,  on  such  an 
occasion  to  devote  an  address  almost  entirely 
to  a  discussion  of  external  affairs.  I  say  to 
you  that  these  affairs  which  are  external  today 
may  be  of  prime  concern  tomorrow.  These 
affairs  have  impinged  so  much  upon  our  very 
existence  that  our  domestic  concerns  seem 
trivial  when  compared  to  them.  We  live  in 
peace  and  happiness,  while  within  plane  range 
men  and  women  are  dying  to  maintain  the 
things  we  take  for  granted.  We  cannot  view 
such  matters  with  equanimity  any  more  than 
we  can  sit  down  in  the  bosom  of  our  family 
and  in  the  shelter  of  our  homes  while  a  con- 
flagration rages  at  our  very  doers  which  is 
destroying  the  homes  of  others  and  may^  well 
envelop  and  destroy  our  own. 

A  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago  the  Battle 
of  New  Orleans  was  fought  by  Andrew  Jack- 
son over  2  weeks  after  the  treaty  of  peace 
had  been  signed  in  Belgium.  We  could  hflord 
to  close  our  eyes  in  thoee  days  to  events  of 
the  Old  World  which  seemed  so  very,  very 
far  away.  But  today — what  a  different  story. 
News  of  an  event  is  flashed  the  world  around 
almost  immediately  as  It  happens,  and  by  the 
flick  of  a  dial  you  know  Instantly  what  has 
occurred  half  a  world  away.  There  Is  no  such 
thing  as  Isolationism  any  more — any  more 
than  the  people  who  lived  In  the  to^Ti  of 
Gettysburg  on  those  fateful  July  days  of  1863 
could  be  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  a  mighty 
battle  upon  which  the  fate  of  a  nation  de- 
pended was  being  waged  almost  In  their  own 
back  yards. 

I  leave  with  you  no  note  of  pssslmism.  I 
minimize  not  the  gravity  of  the  moment,  but 
I  say  to  you  that  as  we  have  met  and  mas- 
tered in  the  past  8  years,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  great  President  and  with  the  sup- 
port of  a  great  people,  Internal  problems 
that  had  not  only  dislocated  our  econcmy 
and  challenged  the  workability  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  and  of  our  very  sjstem  of  demo- 
cratic government,  with  that  same  leadership 
and  the  same  supix>rt  of  a  strong  and  united 
people,  we  shall  meet  and  master  the  giaver 
threat  we  find  challenging  us  now. 

Jackson  was  a  great  Democrat;  but  better. 
Jackson  was  a  great  American.  Lincoln  was 
a  great  Republican;  but  better,  Lincoln  was 
a  great  Aofierlcan;  and  today  we  have  another 
great  Democrat  who  has  demonstrated  his 
ability  to  lead,  and  that  great  Democrat, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Is  a  great  American. 
As  for  you  and  me,  not  only  for  tonight  but 
In  all  the  days  and  nights  that  lie  ahead,  let 
us  remember  and  let  us  be  motivated  by  the 
one  all  soul-consuming  fact — we  are  Ameri- 
cans. 
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Post-Emergency  Problems 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  1, 1941 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
congressional  districts  of  those  Members 
in  which  the  national-defense  program 
is  in  operation  or  will  be  in  operation 
undoubtedly  will  enjoy  a  certain  degree 
of  prosperity  which  they  have  never 
known  before,  but  with  it  will  come  prob- 
lems which  also  they  have  never  known 
before.  Some  of  the  problems  will  bear 
on  the  question  of  relief  and  taking  care 
of  people  who  have  moved  into  the  dis- 
tricts or  who  have  gained  a  residence  in 
a  State  from  some  other  State,  but  are 
unable  to  move  away  or  go  back  to  the 
States  from  whence  they  came.  It  will 
be  the  problem  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  aid  in  some  manner  and  provide 
care  for  those  people. 

A  very  distinguished  committee  has 
come  from  Oakland  County,  Mich.,  and 
has  prepared  a  statement.  They  are 
here  now  in  conference  with  certain  com- 
mittees of  this  House  In  an  attempt  to 
solve  in  advance  some  of  the  problems 
which  will  be  created  by  our  national- 
defense  program  and  which  will  call  for 
the  most  careful  and  serious  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  that  statement  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  statement  referred  to  follows: 
Oakland  County.  Mich .  having  more  than 
254.000  population,  according  to  the  last  Fed- 
eral census.  Is  the  second  largest  county  In  the 
State,  being  second  only  to  Wayne  County  to 
which  lies  the  city  of  Detroit. 

Oakland  County  Is  borciered  by  Wayne 
County  on  the  south.  Macomb  County  on  the 
east,  and  Genesee  on  the  north.  The  great 
automotive  Industry,  centered  In  three  of 
these  counties,  has  been  or  is  being  called  on 
to  perform  Its  part  In  the  defense  program. 
As  citizens  and  governmental  officials  of  Oak- 
land County,  we  are  proud  of  the  opportunity 
to  have  a  part  In  the  war  effort,  even  If  only 
In  a  civil  capacity.  However,  we  are  keenly 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  new  problems  face 
us  and  every  other  Industrial  center  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  war  effort,  and  It  Is  concerning 
these  problems  that  we  request  your  attention 
at  this  time. 

Expansion  of  our  present  Industrial  facili- 
ties and  new  defense  plants  such  as  the 
Chrysler  tank  plant  are  causing  a  shortage  of 
housing  and  educational  facilities  and  over- 
taxing public  facilities  su(h  as  sewage  dis- 
posal, police  and  fire  protection,  and  bringing 
an  Increase  to  demands  for  hospitalization 

We  are  Informed  that  steps  are  already  be- 
ing taken  by  the  Congress  -O  combat  this  sit- 
uation. We  are,  therefore,  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  situation  to  which  we  will 
find  ourselves  when  the  war  effort  Is  over  and 
the  slow-down,  the  return  to  normalcy, 
begins. 

Thousands  of  workers  and  their  famUles 
are  migrating  from  elsewhere  to  Michigan  to 


work  In  defense  or  allied  todustrles.  and  they 
are  presently  needed.  If  the  war  effort  con- 
tinues for  8  years,  practically  100  percent  of 
these  workers  will  have  lost  their  settlement 
to  the  States  from  which  they  came.  will,  un- 
der the  Michigan  law,  have  acquired  settle- 
ment In  Michigan,  and  become  dependent  on 
the  relief  agencies  In  the  counties  In  which 
they  live  when  the  war  effort  ceases.  Welfare 
relief  to  Michigan  Is  shared  by  the  State  and 
county  In  variable  proportion,  depending  on 
the  ability  of  the  county  to  pay.  While  Oak- 
land County  has  Its  own  Industries,  Pontiac 
plant  and  Yellow  Truck  and  Coach  companies. 
It  is,  to  addition,  a  sort  of  bedroom  for  thou- 
sands employed  In  Detroit.  You  can  readily 
see  that  a  serious  problem  will  confront  this 
county  when  the  war  effort  Is  over. 

Without  In  any  way  desiring  to  shirk  or 
evade  our  own  governmental  responsibilities 
we  believe  we  are  typical  of  many  communities 
in  the  United  States  which  will  be  faced  with 
similar  problems  and  believe  something 
should  be  done  now  by  way  of  preparation 
rather  than  succumb  to  the  problem  when  It 
arrives. 

We  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  our  legis- 
lature could  amend  our  present  law  requiring 
1  year  of  self-susUlnlng  residence  to  acquire 
settlement,  to  10  years,  thereby  spanning  the 
prospective  period  of  war  effort  and  prevent 
the  acquisition  of  legal  settlement  In  Michi- 
gan but  we  do  not  believe  this  Is  a  correct 
solution.  Other  States  would  retaliate  with 
similar  laws  and  our  present  arbitrary  and 
widely  dlversant  settlement  laws  would  be- 
come more  chaotic.  Uniformity  of  such  laws 
Is  to  be  sought,  not  discouraged. 

We  believe  that  Federal  legislation,  pointed 
at  uniformity  is  desirable  and  could  be  Justi- 
fied constitutionally.  We  further  believe 
that  provisions  should  be  made  for  either 
Federal  settlement  and  reimbursement  to 
local  relief  agencies  for  aid  extended  to  per- 
sons with  a  Federal  settlement  or  provide  for 
Federal  aid  to  States  who  have  abnormal  In- 
creases In  settlement  due  to  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  such  as  are  occurring  In 
the  present  war  effort. 

We  are  not  familiar  with  the  tax  limita- 
tions of  other  States  which  would  be  affected 
similarly  by  the  war  effort  but  Michigan  tax- 
ing units  are  limited  by  its  constitution  to 
15  mills  on  the  assessed  valuation  for  all  gov- 
ernmental purp>oses,  debt  service  existing 
previous  to  December  8,  1932.  excluded. 

We  earnestly  solicit  your  cooperation  to  the 
end  that  this  problem  may  be  successfully 
solved. 

ROBEET  Y.  MOOKE. 

George  H.  BtTRT. 
Haeet  M.  MEaarrr. 


Jackson  Day  Dinner  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tiiesday.  April  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  31)  .1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  HARRY  8.  TRUMAN,  OF 
MISSOURI 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 


delivered  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  TRtniANl  at  a  Jackson 
Day  banquet  held  on  Saturday  night. 
March  29,  1941,  in  the  city  of  Louisville. 
Ky. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addrea 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  Governor  Johnaon.  and 
Mr.  Mayor  of  LouisvUle.  It  Is  a  very  great 
honor  for  a  grandson  of  Kentucky  to  be 
Intrcduced  by  that  great  States  distinguished 
Governor.  I  appreciate  that  honor  very 
much. 

I  am  glad  to  be  in  the  home  district  of 
Emmett  O'Neal,  your  able  Congressman  He 
Is  very  highly  thought  of  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington. 

Kentucky  has  two  very  able  Senators  at 
the  National  Capital.  Hon.  A  B.  Chandlb 
is  building  a  reputation  for  himself  as  a 
hard  worker  and  an  able  Senator 

It  Is  my  very  great  privilege  to  be  one  of 
the  followers  of  the  most  able  majority  leader 
to  the  Senate.  Hon.  Alben  Barklet.  Senator 
Barklet  Is  an  able  leader;  and  I.  for  one.  am 
glad  to  follow  him.  Every  Member  of  the 
Senate  loves  and  respects  him.  As  long  as 
he  Is  In  the  Senate.  Kentucky  and  the  Nation 
will  be  ably  represented. 

We  are  here  tonight  to  celebrate  a  victory 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  We  cannot  rightly 
do  that  without  paying  tribute  to  the  man 
who  formed  and  constructed  the  party  visual- 
ized by  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Andrew  Jackson  gave  us  Democratic  gov- 
ernment, cemented  the  Republic,  and  firmly 
established  the  principles  on  which  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  Is  founded.  The  actual  con- 
trol and  management  of  the  Government  by 
the  people  became  a  reality  under  the  old 
firebrand  from  Tennessee. 

Until  Jackson.  Presidents  had  the  advan- 
tages of  birth,  education,  and  social  standing. 
Jackson  carved  his  career  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  West.  He  brought  home  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  that  a  very  Important  part 
of  the  Nation  also  lay  west  of  the  Alleghenles. 
The  migration  Into  Tennessee.  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  and  the  Northwest  Territories  had 
opened  up  new  lands  and  created  new  prob- 
lems, even  as  the  age-old  ones  were  still 
perplexing  the  Adams  administration.  Bank 
failures,  unemployment,  and  the  farm  prob- 
lem were  Just  as  lively  and  perplexing  In  the 
days  100  years  ago  as  they  are  today. 

There  was  a  general  feeling  west  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  that  the  Washington 
government  was  a  long  way  off.  and  not  par- 
ticularly Interested  In  the  general  welfare  of 
the  country  as  a  whole.  Presidential  candi- 
dates were  picked  at  caucuses  of  the  Repre- 
sentatlves  In  Congress.  The  people  were  not 
considered.  The  era  of  good  feeling  under 
Monroe  and  John  Qulncy  Adams  was  rather 
like  the  era  of  prosperity  under  Harding. 
Coolldge,  and  Hoover.  The  Western  States 
were  so  far  removed  from  the  Ideals  and 
political  philosophy  of  the  East  and  New 
England,  that  had  Burr's  attempt  for  a  sepa- 
rate nation  In  the  West  been  made  a  few 
years  later  It  might  have  succeeded.  But 
Tennessee  produced  a  patriot  and  a  strong 
man  whose  Influence  held  the  country  to- 
gether for  another  30  years,  and  whose  life 
and  actions  have  continually  contributed 
toward  making  this  great  Nation  greater, 
ever  greater  with  each  generation.  It  was 
the  Jackson  Influence  that  kept  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  and  Maryland  from  seceding  In 
the  War  between  the  States. 

Jackson  was  In  a  class  by  himself  In  the 
history  of  Presidents.  Fatherless  to  Infancy, 
a  prisoner  of  war  at  13  In  the  Revolution, 
mourning  the  loss  of  his  mother,  who  died 
nursing  American  prisoners  of  war  In  that 
war,  without  rich  kin  or  powerful  friends, 
he  carved  his  own  career.    He  la  atoiost  a 
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tndttlan  In  our  hlrtory.  He  la  credited  with 
more  birthplaces  than  Homer.  There  are 
clainu  extant  that  he  was  bom  in  Ireland, 
In  England,  on  the  high  seas.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania m  Augxista  County.  Va..  In  Berkeley 
County,  Va.  (now  West  Virginia).  In  North 
Carolina,  and  In  South  Carolina.  South 
Carolina  haa  the  best  claim. 

He   grew   up   In   the   Waxhaws   of   South 
Carolina,  is  said  to  have  been  a  good  Judge 
of  horseflesh  and  whisky.     He  studied  law. 
went  to  Tennessee,  became  district  attorney, 
judge  of  the  Federal  Court,  a  planter  of  note, 
and  a  leader  of  the  Tennessee  Mllltla.    With 
a   body   never  strong   and   handicapped   by 
wounds,  he  wore  out  the  strongest  men  in 
the  battle  of  life.    Without  ever  having  seen 
a  real  army,  he  moved  a  mob  of  undisci- 
plined, ill-equipped,  half-starved  fanners  and 
hunters  over  more  than  a  thousand  miles  of 
wilderness,  and.  In  a  pitched  battle,  success- 
fully defended  a  mighty  empire  and  com- 
pletely crushed  the  ably  led,  well-armed  vet- 
erans of  the  Napoleonic  wars.     By  winning 
the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  he  guaranteed  the 
creation   of   the  present    United    States   of 
America.     True,  this  battle  was  fought  after 
peace  had  been  made  in  Europe,  but  aU  of 
us  today  know  that  great  powers  do  not  give 
up  conquered  strategic  territory  because  of 
the  terms  written  on  mere  "scraps  of  paper." 
If  Andrew  Jackson  had  not  won  that  battle 
126  years  ago.  Britain  would  have  controlled 
the     Mississippi,     the     Louisiana     Purchase 
wouldTjave  been  lost,  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  if  it  had  survived  at  aU,  would 
have  been   confined   to  the   North   Atlantic 
seaboard.    But  great  as  was  his  military  tri- 
umph. It  was  but  a  preliminary  to  his  real 
contribution  to  our  national  life.    The  coun- 
try general  who  could  defeat  world-renowned 
military  experts;    the  rough  backwoodsman. 
who  often  refxised  to  be  boiuad  by  the  tradi- 
tions   and    codes    of    a   polite    society:    the 
aavlor   of   New  Orleans   and   the  conqueror 
of  Florida  entered   the  complex  life  of  our 
national  politics  and  Indelibly  stamped  the 
seal  of  human  rights  upon  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

Unfortvmately.  It  is  a  part  of  life  that  those 
who  seem  best  fitted  to  help  their  feUow 
men  too  often  use  every  method,  fair  or  foul, 
to  perpetuate  their  own  advantage.  So  when 
Andrew  Jackson  advanced  to  lead  the  com- 
mon people  against  Intrenched  privilege,  he 
found  the  wealth,  the  respectability,  and  the 
lefUTilng  of  the  country  against  him.  Big 
business  and  b'.g  political  leaders  hated  him 
The  press  as  a  whole  Joined  the  barrage  of 
hate.  He  was  called  "Illiterate,"  "imbecile," 
"wastrel."  "liar,"  "atheist,"  and  "dictator." 
If  the  terms  had  been  created,  he  would 
have  been  a  "Bolshevik."  a  "Communist." 
and  a  "Hitler."  The  viciousness  of  Intrenched 
greed  can  best  be  Ulustrated  by  the  filthy 
attacks  upon  his  wife  and  family  Then, 
•■  now.  those  who  cannot  win  by  fair  means 
do  not  hesitate  to  slander,  to  libel,  and  to 
destroy  the  happiness  and  even  the  good 
names  of  those  whose  only  offense  is  to  be 
loved  members  of  the  Immediate  families  of 
our  political  leaders.  Their  brutal  attacks 
_drove  Andrew  Jackson's  beloved  wife  to  her 
grave  even  as  he  was  about  to  assume  his 
duties  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  greatness  of  Jackson  can  best  be  appre- 
ciated when  we  remember  that  even  a  broken 
hecut  could  not  swerve  him  from  service  to 
his  people 

He  crushed  the  absolute  grip  of  private 
ttonopoly  upon  the  throat  of  our  banking 
83r8tem.  He  broxight  the  capital  back  from 
the  Blddle  Bank  in  Philadelphia  to  Washing- 
ton. He  shattered  the  offlce-holdlng  clique 
who  regarded  a  Government  job  as  a  private 
right.  Although  the  "holier-than-thou's" 
shuddered,  he  drove  into  the  national  con- 
sdotisness  the  cardinal  truth  that  "the  people 
rule." 

Jackson  has  been  assailed  as  the  father  of 
the  spells  system,  but  what  has  been  over- 
looked  is   that   every   Government   position 


when  he  became  President  was  filled  with  a 
henchman  of  the  old  order;  most  of  whom 
were  bound  by  every  tie  to  those  who  had 
used  any  and  all  weapons  to  destroy  him 
and  to  defeat  his  policies.  The  President 
took  the  position  that  he  could  not  effectively 
serve  the  people  unless  he  had  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  those  who  must  carry  out 
his  instructions.  Why  should  he  be  held  up 
to  scorn  as  an  enemy  of  good  government 
because  he  sought  to  make  the  peoples  con- 
trol of  government  effective? 

Andrew  Jackson  maintained  the  highest 
concept  of  the  obligations  of  the  public  serv- 
ice. Permit  me  to  quote  from  a  letter  to  his 
friend.  President  Monroe : 

"The  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  and  pow- 
erful nation  should  never  Indulge  in  party 
feelings.  His  conduct  should  be  liberal  and 
disinterested,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  he 
acts  for  the  whole  and  not  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity. By  this  course  you  will  exalt  the 
national  character,  and  acquire  for  yourself 
a  name  as  imperishable  as  monumental  mar- 
ble. Consult  no  party  in  your  choice;  pur- 
sue the  dictates  of  that  unerring  judgment 
which  has  so  long  and  so  often  benefited 
our  country  and  rendered  conspicuous  its 
rulers.  These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  friend. 
They  are  the  feelings— if  I  know  my  own 
heart — of  an  undissembled  patriot." 

In  spite  of  his  temper  of  fire  his  dynamic 
energy  was  guided  by  a  heart  which  throbbed 
with  sympathy  for  humanity.  He  hated  with 
an  Intensity  seldom  equaled  but  he  acted 
with  a  mind  single  to  the  common  good.  He 
drove  men  relentlessly  to  gain  an  end  but  he 
personally  led  every  attack.  He  gave  no 
quarter  to  any  enemy  but  he  sacrificed  him- 
self for  any  friend.  Uncompromising  loyalty, 
unyielding  courage,  and  ceaseless  energy  were 
not  mere  characteristics — they  truly  were  the 
very  life  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

The  Democratic  Party  owes  its  existence  to 
this  "Great  Commoner."  True  though  It  is 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  shaped  its  political 
philosophy,  the  party  had  become  a  formless, 
loose-knit,  almost  aimless  collection  of  dis- 
cordant elements.  It  had  almost  lost  the 
capacity  to  solve  problems  and  to  serve 
human  needs.  Jackson  caught  up  the  smol- 
dering torch  and  blew  It  into  a  consuming 
flame  that  has  never  yet  been  quenched. 
Since  his  day  our  party  has  tnjoyed  the 
longest  continual  existence  of  any  party  in 
our  national  history.  It  has  survived  a  great 
Civil  War  and  economic  revolutions.  It  has 
continued  from  a  frontier  civilization  on 
through  to  the  complex  industrial  and  com- 
mercial life  of  today.  Perhaps  it  has  not 
always  kept  its  eye  single  to  the  service  of 
humanity,  but  the  memory  and  influence 
of  Andrew  Jackson  has  been  so  tremendous 
that  in  every  time  of  national  crisis  it  has 
rallied  to  a  Jackson-inspired  leader. 

Tilden,  Cleveland,  Bryan,  and  Wilson  wrote 
living  chapters  In  each  passing  age  by  call- 
ing the  party  back  to  courageous,  vigorous, 
and  unqualified  service  to  humanity.  When 
our  party  has  dared,  when  it  has  followed 
ideals,  and  when  It  has  led  the  attack  upon 
organized  greed,  we  have  been  successful. 
Whether  or  not  we  gain  political  victories 
at  every  election  Is  immaterial;  the  important 
result  is  that  in  each  case  we  were  the  agents 
after  Jackson,  and  his  successors,  in  keeping 
America  upon  the  high  road  toward  the  full 
realization  of  human  liberty. 

In  our  own  time  we  have  passed  through 
another  Jacksonian  era.  We  have  seen  the 
forward  sweep  of  unholy,  uncontrolled,  pri- 
vate greed  and  unscrupulous  and  Indifferent 
politicians  bring  us  to  the  very  brink  of 
disaster.  Once  again  we  have  seen  another 
Jackson — not  from  the  frontier,  not  self- 
educated,  not  born  to  endure  poverty — but 
truly  Inspired  by  the  same  single  courage, 
absolute  loyalty,  and  dynamic  power  as  that 
which  was  the  very  life  of  Jackson.  The 
Dutch  son  of  New  York,  college-trained  and 
economically   protected  In   youth,   who   has 


produced  a  new  revival  of  faith  in  humanity, 
is  the  spiritual  descendant  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son. We  have  had  a  rebirth  of  human  rights 
and  a  rededlcatlon  of  government  to  man 
under  the  twentieth-century  streamlined 
Jackson — Franklin   Delano   Roosevelt. 

Great  as  he  was.  Jackson  did  not  create 
democracy,  but  he  did  raise  the  people  to 
a  reassertion  of  democratic  rights  He  did 
not  set  up  a  government  of,  by,  and  for  the 
people,  but  he  did  force  a  government  to 
respond  to  the  voice  of  the  people.  He  did 
not  solve  all  of  the  problems  of  his  age.  but 
he  did  and  does  Inspire  us  to  believe  that 
problems  can  and  must  be  solved. 

We  are  born  Into  a  great  political  ancestry. 
Jefferson.  Jackson.  Tilden.  Cleveland.  Wilson, 
and  Roosevelt  have  set  the  standards.  We 
have  a  right  to  pride  and  glory  in  our  history, 
but  we  also  have  a  deep  responsibility.  If  the 
Democratic  Party  claims  the  right  to  bask 
in  the  glory  of  these  leaders,  we  owe  it  to 
their  memories  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
perpetuation  of  their  ideals.  If  our  party 
remains  true  to  its  leadership,  we  will  Join 
In  the  toast  to  that  southern-born,  western- 
raised,  greatest  Democrat  our  country  ever 
produced,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  his  great 
successor,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
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HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KFNTOCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  April  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  31).  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS, 
OF  UTAH 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Thobsas]  on  last  Saturday  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
Jackson  Day  dinner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  significant  tonight  that  we  In  honor- 
ing the  name  and  memory  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son, the  great  conunoner  of  the  White  Hoxise, 
also  pay  tribute  to  the  courage  and  leadership 
of  our  own  President,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
who  has  steadfastly  maintained  those  Jack- 
sonian principles  of  democracy  which  have 
kept  us  free. 

In  approaching  my  subject  this  evening 
and  In  entering  a  discussion  of  world  affairs 
of  today  I  find  myself  In  about  the  position 
of  the  fine  old  preacher  who  announced  to 
his  congregation  that  he  was  going  to  ex- 
pound at  length  upon  a  subject  about  which 
the  Lord  had  been  able  to  say  only  a  few 
words.  We  know  that  the  situation  In  the 
world  before  us  is  complex.  Some  magazines 
like  to  refer  to  our  being  confronted  with  a 
second  World  War.  It  is  not  that.  There  is 
no  choosing  of  sides  in  the  present  war.  In 
the  present  conflict  there  is  so  much  chaos, 
so  much  confusion,  so  much  revolution  that 
we  cannot  glibly  describe  the  situation  in 
that  way.  In  fact,  there  is  no  easy  way  of 
defining  It.  I  do  not  wish  to  try  to  define  It. 
As  someone  said  in  ancient  times,  you  can- 
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not  define  an  elephant,  but  everyone  can 
recognize  one  when  he  sees  it.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  we  know  that  there  is 
disorder  and  revolution  and  we  stand  in  a 
position  to  be  challenged  with  regard  to  it. 

With  the  consideration  of  the  lend-lease 
bill  we  were  faced  with  the  determination  of 
our  own  American  policy  with  reference  to 
this  international  confiagiation.  Congress 
was  called  upon  to  weigh  all  of  the  evidence, 
to  evaluate  the  aid  to  the  democracies  pro- 
gram in  the  light  of  our  national  history. 
This  congressional  debate  was  a  real  threat 
to  the  American  nervous  S3rstem:  everyone 
was  tense.  When  time  was  so  important,  it 
was  feared  that  we  would  just  talk  and  not 
act  while  the  world  was  burning,  and  yet 
we  knew  that  it  was  only  from  talk  that 
planning  could  come,  and  action  In  times 
like  these  should  only  come  after  planning. 
During  this  debate  there  vere  many  feigned 
issues  and  trumped  up  charges  presented. 
Many  said  that  the  all-out  aid  program  was 
entirely  Inconsistent  with  our  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  our  established  foreign  policy. 
Others  said  that  we.  had  no  foreign  policy 
and  that  we  have,  as  a  result,  acted  from  the 
standpoint  of  expediency  from  day  to  day. 
Both  of  these  charges  I  deny  I  believe  that 
the  lend-lease  bill  itself  represents  a  unit  in 
Its  relation  to  the  history  of  the  United 
States  as  it  has  devolved  throughout  the  150 
years  of  the  past  in  relation  to  the  position 
which  the  United  States  has  taken  as  a  result 
of  its  firm,  fixed,  and  settled  policy.  Those 
terms  are  terms  which  are  used  in  interna- 
tional relations:  and  if  we  understand  a 
nation's  firm,  fixed,  and  settled  policy,  then 
we  can  understand  when  we  are  in  harmony 
with  Its  foreign  and  Internal  policy  and 
when  we  are  out  of  harmony  with  It. 

I    have   mentioned    our   Monroe   Doctrine, 
for     instance.       Administration     spokesmen 
have  stated  that  "there  are  two  things  which 
the  American  people  desire  to  preserve.    One 
Is  the  peace  of  this  Nation  and  of  this  hem- 
isphere.   The  other  is  the  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  this  Nation  and  of  this  hem- 
isphere.   They  want  to  preserve  them  both 
at  the  same  time,  if  this  is  possible."    This, 
in  my  estimation,  clearly  states  our  position 
relating  to  the  lend-lease  program  and  our 
foreign  policy.     We  are   all  aware  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  the  cornerstone 
for  our  international  diplomacy  and  foreign 
policy  for  more  than  100  years.    We  usually 
think  of  this  as  a  singular  pronouncement, 
but  Its  background  and  Its  singularity  show 
us  that  it   is  truly   an  American  principle. 
I  know  historians  talk  about  the  origin  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  refer  to  the  infiu- 
ence  of  England  In  the  pronouncement  of 
that    doctrine.      They    give    John    Qulncy 
Adams,  the  Secretary  of  State,  credit  for  it, 
and   some   say  that  It  had  its  origin   in   a 
foreign  country,  and  so  they  write  on  and 
on.    But  12  years  before  the  pronouncement 
of  this  doctrine  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  a  resolution  which  became  a 
law    of    this    country    and    they    then    and 
there  by  law  declared  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
The  act  given  forth  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  have  a  place  in  all  the 
textbooks  in  regard  to  this  great  doctrine 
Coneress,  in  1811,  resolved  as  follows: 
"Therefore     •     •     •     Resolved,  etc.,  That 
the  United  States,  under  the  peculiar  clr- 
jcumstances   of    the    existing    crisis,   cannot, 
without  serious  Inquietude,  see  any  part  of 
the  said  territory  pass  Into  the  hands  of  any 
foreign   power;    and   that   a   due   regard   to 
their  own  safety  compels  them  to  provide, 
under   certain   contingencies,   for   the   tem- 
porary   occupation    of     the    said    territory. 
They  at  tne  same  time  declare  that  the  said 
territory  shall  In  their  hands  remain  subject 
to  future  negotiations." 

This  resolution  passed  in  1811  became  the 
American  policy  in  law  12  years  before  Mon- 
roe made  his  pronouncement.  In  1812  Mad- 
ison sent  troops  in  keeping  with  the  rights 


given  him  by  this  resolution  to  foreign- 
owned  territory  In  the  Americas  to  defend 
that  foreign  territory  from  attack  by  an- 
other European  power.  The  resolution  of 
1811  with  the  action  by  Madison  gives 
America  a  130-year-old  precedent  for  what 
we  are  doing  today.  Congress  again  has 
passed  such  a  resolution  in  1941.  The  world 
has  been  told  that  foreign -controlled  terri- 
tory cannot  be  transferred  by  force,  and 
America  has  acted  to  be  prepared  so  that 
today  we  will  not  have  to  send  troops  as 
Madison  did.  We  have  made  our  declara- 
tion. Our  people,  with  our  neighbors  in  all 
the  Americas,  stand  united  In  will  and  in 
power  to  see  that  that  declaration  Is 
respected. 

While  we  are  thinking  of  the  past  but  with 
our  eyes  pinned  on  the  future,  let  us  lay 
down  and  make  part  of  our  hopes  four  sim- 
ple rales  for  union,  rules  given  us  by  our 
own  immortal  Washington  when  his 
thoughts  during  times  of  troubles  were  even 
on  a  better  world.  These  simple  rules,  so 
effective  in  the  past,  may  weU  be  the  funda- 
mentals to  guide  the  world  in  the  future  If 
union  and  peace  are  its  alms. 

First.  There  must  be  an  Indissoluble 
union  of  all  the  states  under  a  single  federal 
government. 

Second.  The  debts  Incurred  must  be  paid 
to  the  uttermost  farthing. 

Third.  The  mllltla  system  must  be  or- 
ganized on  uniform  principles. 

Fourth.  The    people    must    be    willing    to 

sacrifice  local  interests  to  the  common  weal. 

The    first    of    Washington's    principles    is 

now  on  the  lips  of  many  and  In  the  hearts 

of  many  more. 

The  second  Is  sound  because  It  is  the  only 
wy  a  certain  credit  and  honest  economic 
system  can  be  assured. 

The  third  has  been  a  long-time  dream  of 
many,  and  in  1910  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  adopted  resolutions  urging  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  negotiate 
for  a  common  world  police  force. 

The  fourth  is  the  key  to  any  united  ef- 
fort which  proved  so  successful  in  our  own 
Federal  system.  In  the  British  Common- 
wealth, and  In  other  successful  unions  such 
as  the  old  German  Empire.  In  essence  it  is 
Jefferson's  idea  which  antedated  our  Fed- 
eral organization,  a  government  that  would 
provide  that  local  things  be  administered 
locally  and  that  things  of  common  Interest 
be  administered  by  the  Government,  which 
represents  all  those  interests. 

As   I    have    stated,   the   Monroe    Doctrine 
represents  our  cornerstone  of  American  di- 
plomacy— the  foundation,  or  the  Magna  Car- 
ta  of  our  foreign  policy,  as  it  were.    It  is 
this  great  doctrine  tha*  today  is  our  fixed, 
firm,  and  settled  policy.     Since,  we  have  seen 
that  the  origin  for  our  foreign  policy  ema- 
nated from  almost  the  time  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  we  can  in  truth  say  we 
have  been  acting  with  consistency.    It  mat- 
ters not  whether  we  formerly  thought  of  it 
as  a  unilateral  regional  policy,  today  it  is  a 
multilateral    understanding    representing    a 
united   Western   Hemisphere   facing   a  cxim- 
bined  Eviropean- Asiatic  threat  to  Democracy. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  evolved  into  a  mu- 
tual pact  between  our  Government  and  the 
other  States  of  the  Americas.    That  is  a  tre- 
mendous   advance.    The    aspect    of    turning 
the  Latin  American  attitude  away  from  that 
of  considering  us  an  aggressive  Government 
of  the  north  imposing  upon  governments  of 
the  south  is  a  constructive  change.    If  the 
time  will  come  when  the  British  Common- 
wealth of   nations  wUl   go   further   and   do 
their   part   in   our   Western  Hemisphere   by 
Canada's  taking  her  place  in  this  union  of 
the    Americas   we   shall    have    accomplished 
what  we  have  sought  for  many  years.    It  is 
the  dream  of  Bolivar  come  tnie.    I  am  sure 
that  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
would  be  overjoyed  with  the  realization  of 


this  achievement.  I  might  mention  paren- 
theticaUy  that  the  ratification  of  the  8t 
Lawrence  waterway  treaty  will  be  a  step  in 
that  direction,  and  again  we  should  pay  trib- 
ute to  our  great  President  for  his  Indefatig- 
able efforts  both  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  as  the  Governor  of  New 
York  In  furthering  this  great  project 

With  the  lend-lease  bill  now  on  the  sutuie 
books  of  our  land,  and  the  establishment  of 
this  all -out -aid  program  as  a  part  of  our  na- 
tional policy  we  can  pause  a  moment  In  retro- 
spect and  look  back  at  the  debates  of  Con- 
gress without  suffering  from  nervousness,  and 
we  can  marvel  that  such  a  momentous  prob- 
lem was  handled  In  truly  a  Democratic  man- 
ner, and  though  the  debates  became  heated 
It  is  notable  that  in  the  exercise  of  freedom 
of  debate,  because  there  were  no  clotures  In- 
voked debate  was  carried  on  in  a  dignified, 
and  distinguished  manner.  There  was  an 
absence  of  personal  Invective  and  acrimony. 
Here,  at  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
moments  in  our  Nation's  history  the  fact  that 
we  can  preserve  the  guaranties  of  democracy 
Is  Indeed  a  real  compliment  to  our  scheme  of 
Government.  Undoubtedly  "Old  Hickory" 
h'mself  said  hallelujah  when  he  peered 
through  the  portals  of  heaven  to  see  this 
sight! 

Now  that  we  are  once  again  on  a  well  de- 
fined course  we  realize  that  our  individual 
Jobs  have  been  cut  out  for  us.  Our  national 
course  has  just  been  chartered  and  it  is  for 
us  as  individual  seamen  to  see  that  we  have 
smooth  sailing.  We  all  know  that  our  suc- 
cess depends  upon  what  we  make  of  our- 
selves— and  we  know  that  if  we  resort  to  self- 
ishness and  greed  we  cannot  be  free.  This 
is  no  time  for  any  of  us  to  get  fat  or  to 
achieve  personal  or  political  fortunes — we 
know  that  we  have  a  common  responsibility 
to  maintain  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  this  Nation,  and  we  must  move  toward  that 
responsibility  together. 

We  have  heard  some   say   that  we  must 
have  a  dictatorship  to  cope  with  a  dictator- 
ship.    To  this  I  do  not  subscribe.     Nor  do 
I  think  that  the  present  program  calls  for 
dictatorial  actions  on  the  part  of  our  Presi- 
dent.   We  are  Indeed  fortunate  to  have  the 
inspiration  and  guidance  of  our  great  Con- 
stitution before  us.    We  know  that  the  first 
words  of  article  n  setting  forth  the  powers 
of  the  Executive  say,  "The  executive  power 
shall   be  vested  in  a  President."     This  can 
mean  only  one  thing,  that  he  is  authorized 
to  carry  forth  and  administer  the  laws  of 
our  land      Not  only  is  he  head  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government,  but  he 
is  also  Commander  in    Chief  of   the   Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United   States.     There   is 
no  other  appropriate  person  than  the  Pres- 
ident who  can  carry   out  the  will   of  Con- 
gress.   What  a  pitiful  spectacle  it  would  be 
to  see  the  Congress  with  531   Members  ad- 
minister a  program  under  a  national  emer- 
gency.    Our  constitutional  forefathers  knew 
of  these  complications  and  took  the  neces- 
sary safeguards  In  writing  our  Constitution; 
they  had  had  experience  with  a  parliamen- 
tary executive  under  the  Confederation  and 
they    knew    its    weakness.      When    America 
speaks  to  foreign    nations  she   must   speak 
with  one  voice.     Our  Constitution  provides 
for  that.     Debate  with  ourselves.     Yes;   for 
we    understand    the    rules    and    conflicting 
opinion  Is  a  process  of  deliberation  but  when 
we  speak  as  one  nation  to  another  there  can 
be  but  one  voice  if  we  are  to  be  effective. 
In  1917  our  President  Woodrow  Wilson  asked 
Congress   for    power   that   would    prove   cur 
unity      For    power   that   would   show    that 
America  speaks  with  but  one  voice  but  it  was 
denied   him.     Our  President   then    was  de- 
feated in  his  wishes  and  when  he  spoke  to  a 
wrongdoer   among   the   nations  the   wrong- 
doer paid  no  attention  because  he  thought 
President   Wilson's   people  did   not   support 
him.    Had  we  shown  the  same  unity  In  peace 
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M  we  later  showed  In  war  It  1b  doubtfvil  If 
we  would  have  ever  entered  the  war.  If  we 
will  remain  united  In  peace  today  we  can 
kTOld  war.  America  united  In  war  is  a  power 
that  few  nations  would  wish  to  challenge. 
America  united  In  peace  sUndlng  for  liberty, 
freedom,  and  right  la  a  power  that  only  the 
mad  would  rouse  to  action. 

Our  country  has  Indeed  been  fortunate  In 
having  great  Presidents  in  time  of  our  emer- 
gencies. At  such  times  we  should  never 
regret  the  fact  that  ova  Executive  is  strong 
and  powerful.  Being  strong  and  powerful 
does  not  mean  that  he  has  dictatorial  power. 
It  does  not  mean  direction  by  a  single  will. 
It  does  not  mean  Interference  with  courts,  or 
elective  otBcers.  or  the  Federal  system. 
Thomas  Jefferson  In  his  writings  set  forth 
prophetic  words  on  this  general  subject.  He 
said: 

"The  last  hope  of  human  liberty  in  this 
world  rests  on  us.  We  ought,  for  bo  dear  a 
stake,  to  sacrifice  every  attachment  and  every 
enmity.  Leave  the  President  free  to  choose 
his  own  coadjutors,  to  pursue  his  own  meas- 
tires.  and  support  him  and  them,  even  if 
we  think  we  are  wiser  than  they,  honester 
than  they  are.  or  possessing  more  enlarged 
information  of  the  state  of  things." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  charges  of 
dlcutorship  leveled  at  President  Roosevelt 
gave  me  a  feeling  of  satisfaction.  I  knew 
that  they  were  not  true,  but  I  also  knew  from 
iny  reading  of  history  that  this  was  an  old 
charge  and  In  most  cases  was  a  good  omen, 
because  it  me:^nt  that  we  had  a  good,  strong 
President.  These  are  the  men  who  have  been 
charged  with  wanting  to  make  themselves 
(llctators  and  kings:  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Andrew  Jackson,  Lincoln,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, and  Woodrow  Wilson. 

At  times  it  looks  rather  selfish  for  democ- 
racy to  give  to  f>  few  men  so  many  great 
honors,  but  democratic  governments  survive 
only  by  being  administered  by  the  experi- 
enced. It  Is  also  significant  that  our  great 
Presidents  have  realized  it  was  necessary  to 
magnify  their  calling  during  times  of  stress. 
Our  great  Presidents  realized  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  State  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  weaic,  but  was  always  expected 
to  be  strong  when  it  was  necessary  for  it  to 
be  strong.  Strong  and  Just,  it  faces  the  world 
today.  It  stands  today  as  it  has  always 
stood — strong  against  the  aggressor  and 
ready  to  aid  the  victim  of  aggression. 

We  all  are  grateful  to  "Old  Hickory,"  the 
American  who,  as  we  were  reminded  by  our 
President  last  year,  "did  the  big  Job  of  saving 
the  econom.c  democracy  of  the  Union  for  its 
westward  expansion,  strengthened  in  the 
Ideals  and  practice  of  popular  government." 
It  Is  significant  the  President  further  re- 
minded us  "that  the  people  imanimously  re- 
elected him  m  spite  of  the  fact  that  Blddle 
and  the  bank  had  sought  to  create  an  eco- 
nomic depression  In  order  to  ruin  him." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  sometimes 
our  Presidents  have  acted  under  their  own 
Initiative  In  times  of  national  emergencies 
without  power  specifically  conferred  by  Con- 
gress. Thomas  Jefferson  purchased  Louisisuia 
without  such  authority.  He  was  meticulous 
In  his  regard  for  the  Constitution;  and  since 
he  had  no  congressional  authority  to  act.  he 
took  such  action  under  the  treaty-nmklng 
power.  The  country  has  not  only  vindicated 
talm  for  this  act  but  has  praised  him  for  his 
foresight  and  genius. 

In  the  spring  of  1881  Port  Sumter  was  fired 
upon,  though  Congress  did  not  assemble  vm- 
tU  the  following  June  or  July.  It  was  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  who,  in  the  midst  of  an  emer- 
gency, had  exercised  a  power  which  no  other 
President  has  ever  exercised.  He  did  this  be- 
cause he  thought  it  necessary  to  save  the 
Government.  Also,  before  Congress  had  as- 
sembled, he  called  for  75,000  volunteers  on 
his  own  responsibility.  We,  of  course,  are  all 
grateful  for  his  acts. 


We  cotild  not  let  pass  in  this  discussion  a 
reference  to  the  stand  taken  by  Andrew  Jack- 
son against  the  South  Carolina  nullification. 
The  following  passage  is  perhaps  the  most 
important    passage    In    President    Jackson's 
pronovmcement :  "I  consider  the  power  to  an- 
nul a  law  of  the  United  States,  assumed  by 
one  State,  Incompatible  with  the  existence  of 
the  Union,  contradicted  expressly  by  the  let- 
ter of  the  Constitution,  xinauthorized  by  its 
spirit,  inconsistent  with  every  principle  on 
which  it  was  foimded,  and  destructive  of  the 
great  object  for  which  it  was  formed."    This 
proclamation  voiced  the  opinion  and  feeling 
of  the  whole  country,  except  the  nulllflers  In 
South  Carolina  and  a  few  of  their  comrades 
in  other  Southern  States.    The  dignified  tone 
of  the  paper  was  especially  satisfactory.     It 
was  the  right  tone  to  take  to  men  who  had 
allowed  their  passionate  temper  to  commit 
them  to  unworthy  proceedings,  and  who  had 
sought  a  remedy  for  civil  grievances  in  acts 
which  made  liberty  and  security  impossible. 
Jackson  found  himself  a  national  civil  hero. 
He  had   already   been   acclaimed   a   military 
hero.    He  lives  in  popular  memory  and  tradi- 
tion chiefly  as  the  man  who  put  down  a  threat 
of  treason,  so  it  i^  this  act  of  true  leadership. 
and  his  ability  to  assert  himself  in  time  of  an 
emergency,  though  an  Internal  emergency.  It 
Is  true,  that  as  much  as  anything  gives  him  a 
commanding  and  Important  position  in  our 
United  Slates  history  books.    By  his  actions 
he  united  his  people  and  when  he  asked  Con- 
gress to  grant  him  the  authority  to  use  force 
If  need  be  to  maintain  his  stand  It  was  granted 
to  him.     Our  country  remained  safe.     Our 
Nation  then  through  unity  prevented  war. 
Our  Nation  today  by  unity  can  stay  out  of 
war.    My  plea  is  for  national  unity,  for  come 
what  may  we  are  then  better  off.    One  hun- 
dred and  thirty  million  people  speaking  as 
one — 130.000,000  people  standing  for  right — 
130,000,000   knowing  the  worth   of  freedom, 
the  Joy  of  liberty,  the  right  to  worship  as  we 
wish,  think  as  we  choose,  speak  and  write  as  we 
will,  come  and  go,  buy  and  sell,  own  and  dis- 
pose as  we  see  fit,  can  unite  as  one  voice,  and 
when  that  voice  Is  the  voice  of  righteousness 
who  is  there  to  say  It  nay. 
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STATEMENT    BY    CARDINAL    O'CONNELL, 
OP  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement  by 
Cardinal  CConneU,  of  Massachusetts: 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  29.— William  Cardi- 
nal O'Connell,  Catholic  archbishop  of  Boston, 
was  quoted  today  by  the  Boston  Traveler  as 
saying  "secret  maneuvers  behind  the  scenes 
of  government  are  drawing  us  nearer  and 
nearer  to  war." 

The  cardinal  said,  in  an  interview  with  the 
Traveler  on  his  return  from  a  winter  vaca- 
tion in  Miami,  Fla.,  that  "the  trust  of  the 


people  in  their  Oovemment  is  a  dangeroxis 
thing  to  toy  with." 

"There  is  a  distinct  feeling,"  he  added, 
"that  things  are  going  on  behind  the  scenes 
unknown  to  the  people.  This  is  the  sort  of 
distrust  that  brought  about  revolutions  in 
Europe — the  distrust  of  the  people  In  their 
government. 

"I  hope,"  he  asserted,  "that  this  country 
stays  out  of  war.  I  know  the  people  want  to 
stay  out,  but  the  Government  seems  to  ignore 
their  wishes  while  still  talking  of  democracy. 

"Some  sort  of  secret  maneuvers  are  bring- 
ing us  nearer  and  nearer  to  war  all  the  time. 
This  does  not  tally  with  democracy.  Every- 
body Is  wondering  Just  where  we  are  in  this 
thing.  It  Is  not  a  fair  thing  for  a  government 
calling  Itself  democratic. 

"All  this  mystery  that  is  going  on  is  puz- 
zling to  the  people  and  Is  not  fair." 

The  cardinal,  greeting  newsmen  In  his 
stateroom  on  the  steamer  Boston,  appeared 
to  be  in  excellent  health. 

"I'm  speaking  neither  pro  nor  con  the  Gov- 
ernment." he  added.  "I'm  merely  echoing 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Their  question  Is:  'Where 
are  we  in  this  situation?' " 


American  Manpower  in  the  Balkans  and 
in  Africa 
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ARTICLE  BY  WILUAM  H.  STONEMAN 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  news  dispatch 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News: 

[Prom    the    Washington    Evening    Star    of 
March  26,  1941) 

Speedy  Staff  Talks  Between  United  States 
AND  BarrAiN  Urged  in  London — Coordina- 
tion OF  Views  HrrHERTo  Undertaken  Only 
Haphazardly 

(By    William    H.    Stoneman,    Chicago    Dally 
News  Foreign  Correspondent) 

London,  March  26. — Speedy  initiation  of 
comprehensive  staff  talks  between  the  leaders 
of  the  American  and  British  armed  forces  are 
being  urgently,  though  strictly  unofHclally, 
suggested  by  observers  in  London. 

As  far  as  is  known,  coordination  of  Amer- 
ican and  British  views  has  been  undertaken, 
to  date,  only  in  the  most  haphazard  fashion. 
Droves  of  military,  naval,  and  air  experts 
have  come  to  London  during  the  last  few 
months  and  a  good  many  British  experts 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  other  direction. 
All  of  them  have  had  specific  Jobs  of  in- 
vestigation to  do  and  the  great  majority  of 
them  have  accomplished  their  missions  in  a 
thoroughgoing  and  satisfactory  way. 

Most  of  them,  however,  have  not  had  any 
authority  to  discuss  strategy  or  to  engage  In 
the  drafting  of  even  the  most  tentative  plans 
for  cooperation. 

political  situation  blamed 

The  result  is  that  if  the  United  States  went 
to  war  any  time  soon,  American  and  British 
forces  would  not  be  in  position  to  cooperate 
to  the  best  advantage. 
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Naval  and  air  forces  from  the  United  States 
could  certainly  be  thrown  into  action  speedily, 
but  even  then  It  would  take  some  time  to 
decide  where  and  when  to  use  them  most 
effectively. 

Blame  lor  this  unbusinesslike  and  highly 
unmilltary  situation  is  laid  to  the  American 
political  situation.  The  American  people,  and 
particularly  the  Isolationist  elements.  It  Is 
^1^.  would  be  aroused  by  such  an  unneutral 
step  as  the  initiation  of  staff  talks  or  the  cre- 
ation of  a  supreme  war  council.  Proponents 
of  the  idea  answer  that  the  American  people 
have  welcomed  the  dispatch  of  technical  ex- 
perts to  London  and  that  they  would  pre- 
sumably have  no  objections  if  similar  experts 
discussed  other  matters. 

E\*en  though  no  promises  were  made  In  ad- 
vance of  an  American  declaration  of  war,  they 
insist,  it  would  be  both  possible  and  extremely 
helpful  for  high  ofllcials  to  look  over  the 
situation  and  to  decide  tentatively  what  could 
be  done  by  the  combined  forces  In  case  the 
United  States  took  an  active  part. 

TOPICS  TO  BE  decided 

Some  of  the  things  which  might  be  de- 
cided by  the  panel  of  experts  from  both  sides 
would  include:  (1)  The  theaters  of  war  In 
which  the  United  States  might  operate  most 
effectively:  (2)  what  types  of  forces  would  be 
required  for  such  operations;  and  (3)  the 
measure  of  responsibility  which  each  one  of 
the  two  powers  would  have  for  operations  in 
any  one  sphere. 

If,  for  instance,  a  great  American  army 
would  be  required  for  operations  in  Africa  or 
southeastern  Europe,  It  would  be  far  better 
to  decide  so  now  and  prepare  for  the  speedy 
enrollment  and  training  of  such  a  force  be- 
fore the  bell  rings.  Likewise,  If  America's 
chief  contribution  would  be  to  send  large 
forces  of  bombers  and  fighters  to  Europe, 
then  it  would  be  advisable  to  concentrate  on 
the  production  of  such  units  and  not  waste 
time,  energy,  and  money  on  the  production 
of  units  which  will  not  be  needed. 

It  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  these  mat- 
ters have  been  discussed  unofficially  by 
American  and  British  politicians  and  special 
envoys,  some  of  whom  have  military  train- 
ing. It  is  still  safe  to  say  that  no  adequate 
plans  have  been  made  and  that  no  real  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  formulate  such 
plans. 


First  Conference  of  the  Inter-American 
Bar  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  Apnl  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  31).  1941 


ADDRESS  BY   ATTORNEY   GENERAL 
JACKSON 


Mr,  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Robert  H.  Jackson, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  first  conference  of  the  Inter- 
American  Bar  Association  in  He.bana, 
Cuba,  on  March  27, 1941. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Minister,  and  members 
of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Association,  the 
founding  of  this  association,  at  a  time  when 
so  much  of  the  world  either  has  lost  or  has 
forsaken  government  under  law,  bears  wit- 
ness to  our  faith  in  a  civilization  ordered  by 
reason  rather  than  by  force.  We  are  debtors 
to  this  captivating  country  and  city,  not  only 
for  a  generous  hospitality,  but  more  impor- 
tantly for  an  inspiring  leadership.  We  law- 
yers "from  the  United  States  value  this  op- 
portunity to  compare  our  own  legal  philos- 
ophy and  Institutions  with  those  of  other 
American  commonwealths.  You  have  no 
doubt  been  impressed  with  our  modest  habit 
of  expounding  our  own  law  by  a  recital  of 
some  case  we  won. 

Every  delegate  comes  to  this  council  with 
pride  In  his  own  national  institution  and 
tradition.  No  one  comes  to  capitulate  to  any 
other.  Each  of  our  pioneering  peoples  of  this 
hemisphere  has  looked  to  one  or  another  of 
the  old  world  clvUizations  to  fertilize  its  in- 
tellectual life.  Since  communion  with  Eu- 
rope has  been  interrupted  we  have  turned  to 
each  other  for  cultural  enrichment.  We  are 
rediscovering  the  Americas.  Of  course  this 
has  its  perils.  I  am  told  that  in  Washington 
the  old  and  the  young  of  both  sexes  are  mak- 
ing a  furious  study  of  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese languages.  We  trust  that  you  good 
neighbors  will  bear  with  your  characteristic 
good  hiimor  the  punishment  that  Is  In  pros- 
pect for  your  native  tongues. 

The  easy  and  fraternal  terms  on  which  our 
profession  meets  serve  to  emphasize  the  dis- 
cord of  the  world  and  above  vexing  national 
problems  rise  grave  questions  of  law  relating 
to  our  international  well-being. 

We  are  haunted  by  the  greatest  unfinished 
task  of  civilization  which  is  to  create  a  Just 
and  peaceful  international  order.  If  such  a 
relationship  between  states  is  to  be  realized, 
we  know  its  foundations  will  be  laid  In  law, 
because  legal  process  Is  the  only  practical  al- 
ternative to  force. 

The  state  of  International  law  and  of  pro- 
gressive Juridical  thought  on  the  problems  of 
States  not  actually  participating  In  hostili- 
ties is  of  more  than  academic  interest  In  a 
world  at  war.  The  United  States  feels  obliged 
to  make  far-reaching  decisions  of  policy.  I 
want  the  legal  profession  of  this  hemisphere 
to  know  that  they  are  being  made  In  the  con- 
viction that  the  structure  of  Internatlopal 
law,  however  apparently  shaken,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  assets  of  our  civilization.  There 
may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  some  of 
Its  particular  rules,  but  we  have  made  con- 
scientious effort  to  square  our  national  policy 
with  enlightened  concepts  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions viewed  in  Its  entirety. 

It  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  extend  to  England  all 
aid  "short  of  war."  At  the  same  time  it  is  the 
declared  determination  of  the  Oovemment  to 
avoid  entry  into  the  war  as  a  belligerent. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the 
two  aspects  of  this  dual  policy  are  reconcila- 
ble with  law.  or  whether  such  comprehensive 
aid.  extended  to  one  belligerent  party  to  the 
express  exclusion  of  the  other.  Is  incompati- 
ble with  the  obligations  which  international 
law  imposes  upon  a  state,  not  a  belligerent  in 
the  war. 

President  Roosevelt  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  of  January  6,  1941.  said  that  "Such 
aid  Is  not  an  act  of  war." 

Secretary  Hull  and  Secretary  Sthnson  have 
voiced  similar  conclusions  and  the  commit- 
tees of  both  Hoiises  of  Congress  are  commit- 
ted to  the  same  view. 

But  weighty  names  and  even  heavier  texts 
are  found  to  contend  that  our  only  legal 
alternatives  are  to  enter  the  war  ourselves  or 


to  treat  all  belligerents  with  Impartiality. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  International  law 
forbids  the  United  States  to  exchange  over- 
age destroyers  for  air  and  naval  bases  in  this 
hemisphere,  and  forbids  us  to  render  acts  of 
assisunce  to  a  belligerent  with  whose  insti- 
tutions and  cause  we  feel  some  kinship,  and 
who  has  been  subjected  to  aggression. 

I  do  not  deny  that  particular  rules  of  neu- 
trality cryslalllzet.  In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  were  codified  to  a  large  extent  in 
the  various  Hague  conventions  which  sup- 
port this  view.  But  the  applicability  of 
these  rules  has  been  superseded.  Events 
since  the  World  War  have  rejected  the  fictions 
and  assumptions  upon  which  the  older  rule 
rested.  To  appreciate  the  proper  scope  of 
that  doctrine  of  an  Impartial  neutrality,  we 
must  look  to  its  foundations.  lU  corner- 
stone is  the  proposition  that  each  sovereign 
state  is  quite  outside  of  any  law.  subject  to 
no  control  except  its  own  will,  and  under  no 
legal  duty  to  any  other  nation. 

From  this  it  is  reasoned  that,  elnce  there  Is 
no  law  binding  it  to  keep  the  peace,  all  wars 
are  legal,  and  all  wars  must  be  regarded  as 
Just. 

This  doctrine  is  staged  by  a  standard  au- 
thority*. 

•It  would  be  Idle  for  it  (international  law) 
to  affect  to  impart  the  character  of  a  penalty 
to  war  when  It  Is  powerless  to  enforce  Its  de- 
cisions. •  •  •  International  law  has  con- 
sequently no  alternative  but  to  accept  war. 
Independently  of  the  Justice  of  Its  origin,  as  a 
relation  which  the  parties  to  It  may  set  up  If 
they  choose,  and  to  busy  Itself  only  In  regu- 
lating the  effects  of  the  relation.  Hence,  both 
parties  to  every  war  are  regarded  as  bring  in 
an  identical  legal  position,  and  consequently 
as  being  possessed  of  equal  rights."  (Hall's 
International  Law.  5th  ed.,  1904.  p.  61  ) 

It  Is  easy  to  see  how  an  international  law. 
which  holds  all  wars  to  be  legal,  and  all  war- 
ring nations  as  possessed  of  equal  rights,  ar- 
rives at  the  conclusion  that  neutrals  must 
not  discriminate  between  belligerents 

To   the   mind   untutored   in   such   sophis- 
ticated thought  It  seems  to  be  characterized 
by    more    of   learning   than    of  wisdom.     It 
does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  treat  all 
wars   as  legal  and  Just  simply  because   we 
have   no   court   to   try   the   accused.     That 
hypothesis  seems  to  Justify  President  Wll- 
son's  statement  that  "International  law  has 
perhaps  sometimes  been  a  little  too  much 
thought  out  In   the  closet."     Certainly  the 
workaday  world  will  not  accept  an  unrealis- 
tic and  cynical  assumption  that  aggression, 
by  a  state  that  had  renounced  war  by  treaty, 
rests  on  the  same  basis  as  defense  against 
an  unprovoked  attack  In  violation  of  treaty 
I  think   it   was  Henry   Adams   who   com- 
plained that  he  was  educated  in  one  century 
and  was  living  in  another.     All  of  us.  even 
some  of  our  international  lawyers,  suffer  the 
same  dislocation  of  Ideas.     The  difference  is 
that  Henry  Adams  recognized  It.     Some  of 
our    scholarship    has    not    caught   up    with 
this  century  which,  by  its  League  of  Nations 
Covenant  with  sanctions  against  aggressors, 
the  Kellogg-Briand  Treaty  for  renunciation 
of  war  as  an  Instrument  of  policy,  and  the 
Argentine   Antiwar  Treaty,   swept  away   the 
nineteenth    century    basis    for    contending 
that  all  wars  are  alike,  and  all  warriors  enti- 
tled to  like  treatment.     And  this  adoption 
In  our  time  of  a  discriminating  attitude  to- 
ward  warring  states   is   really   a   return   to 
earlier  and  more  healthy  precepts. 

The  doctrine  of  international  law  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  was 
based  on  a  distinction  between  Just  and  un- 
just wars.  Prom  that  distinction  there  was 
logically  derived  the  legal  duty  of  members 
of  the  international  society,  bound  by  the 
ties  of  solidarity  of  Christian  clvlUatlon,  to 
discriminate  against  a  state  engaged  In  an 
unjust  war — In  a  war  undertaken  wlthotlt  a 
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cause  recognized  by  International  law.  That 
duty  was  stressed  by  the  scholastic  writers 
In  the  formative  period  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions. It  was  voiced  by  Orotlus,  the  father 
of  modern  International  law.  There  was.  In 
his  view,  no  duty  of  Impartial  treatment 
when  one  of  the  belligerents  had  resorted  to 
war  m  violation  of  International  law.  Writ- 
ing In  1«25,  he  said:  'It  Is  the  duty  of  neu- 
trals to  do  nothing  which  may  strengthen 
the  side  which  has  the  worse  cause,  or  which 
may  impede  the  motions  of  him  who  Is 
carrying  on  a  Just  war."' 

It   may    be    argued    that   the    nineteenth 
century   and   the   first   two  decades   of   the 
twentieth  witnessed  an  Interlude  in  Inter- 
national  law  Inconsistent  with  what  went 
before  and   also   with  what  was   to  follow. 
But   If  I   read   history  correctly,  there  has 
seldom.  If  ever,  been  a  long  period  of  time 
during  the  past  three  centuries  when  states, 
for    their   own   self-defense    or   from   other 
motives,  have  been  completely  impartial  In 
relation    to    the    belligerents.      More    often 
than   not,   at  the  end   of  wars,  there  have 
been     recriminations     of     such     activities, 
which    have    thfereafter    been    largely    over- 
looked.    The  testimony  of  historians  as  to 
the   practice   of   states   in   the   seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries  should 
not  be  overlooked  by  the  International  law- 
yer Insofar  as  the  real  limits  of  the  princi- 
ples of  neutrality  are  concerned.'    It  is  safe 
to  assert  that  the  absolute  category  of  neu- 
trality on  the  one  hand,  and  belligerency  on 
the  other  hand,  will  not  square  with  the  test 
of  actual  state  practice,  and  that,  as  Judged 
by  that  practice,  there  is  a  third  category 
In  which  certain  acts  of  partiality  are  legal 
even  under  the  law  of  neutrality. 

Even  during  the  vogue  among  publicists 
and  text  writers  of  the  theory  that  all  wars 
were  Just  and  all  neutrality  therefore  un- 
dlscrlmlnatlng,  modern  practice — especially 
American  practice — shows  instances  of  dis- 
criminating, qualified  neutrality.  During 
the  World  War,  after  the  United  States  had 
declared  war  on  Germany,  a  number  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  Republics  formally 
announced  a  departure,  in  favor  of  the 
United  SUtes.  from  the  obligations  of  Im- 
partiality. Some  of  them,  like  Guatemala, 
El  Salvador,  and  Costa  Rica,  offered  their  ter- 
ritorial waters  and  ports  for  the  use  of  the 


>  S  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacts.  293  (Whewell  ed.. 
1853). 

*In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies It  was  not  uncommon  to  grant  the 
right  of  passage  to  one  belligerent  only.  In 
particular  stich  one-sided  aid  was  freely  ex- 
tended in  pursuance  of  preexisting  treaties 
promising  help  m  case  of  war.  It  comprised 
not  only  the  right  of  passage,  but  also  deliv- 
eries of  suppUes  and  contingents  of  troops. 
This  admlsslbUlty  of  qtialified  neutrality,  in 
conformity  with  previous  treaty  obligations, 
was  approved  by  writers  of  authority.  Includ- 
ing leading  publicists  like  Vattel  and  Bynker- 
•hoek,  who  otherwise  stressed  the  duties  of 
Impartial  conduct.  Wheaton.  the  leading 
American  writer,  asserted,  as  late  as  1836. 
that  a  neutral  may  be  bound,  as  the  result  of 
a  treaty  concluded  before  the  war,  to  furnish 
on*  of  the  belligerents  with  money,  ships, 
troops,  and  munitions  of  war.  Kent,  another 
authoritative  publicist,  expressed  a  similar 
view.  Distinguished  European  writers,  like 
Bluntschll,  shared  the  same  opinion.  Even 
as  late  as  the  nineteenth  century,  govern- 
ments occasionally  acted  on  the  view  that 
qualified  neutrality  was  admissible.  In  1848. 
in  the  course  of  the  war  between  Deiunark 
and  Germany,  Great  Britain,  acting  In  execu- 
tion of  her  treaty  with  Denmark,  prohibited 
the  export  of  munitions  to  Germany.  Dicing 
the  South  African  War,  Portugal  compiled 
with  the  dbUgatlons  of  her  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  and  permitted  the  landing  of  Brltiah 
troops  on  Portuguese  territory. 


naval  forces  of  tne  United  States.  Others, 
like  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  expressly  modified 
their  neutrality  regulations  in  that  direction. 
Uruguay  Issued  a  decree  announcing  that  she 
would  not  treat  as  a  belligerent  any  Amer- 
ican nation  engaged,  in  defense  of  Its  rights. 
In  a  war  with  states  In  other  continents  and 
Germany  did  not  consider  this  decree  as  re- 
sulting in  a  state  of  war. 

Thus.  American  states  tendered  to  the 
United  States,  when  In  the  throes  of  war, 
moral  and  economic  support  based  on  a  con- 
viction of  the  Justice  of  our  cause  and  the 
identification  of  their  ultimate  well-being 
with  our  success — a  generous  manifestation 
of  good  will  for  which  my  countrymen  and 
my  government  will  never  cease  to  be  grate- 
ful and  to  reciprocate.  In  fact  the  Joint 
resolution  of  Congress  enacting  our  Neu- 
trality Act  of  1939  provided:  "This  Joint 
resolution  (except  sec.  12)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  American  republic  engaged  in  war 
against  a  non-American  state  or  states." 

The  experience  of  the  World  War  was  too 
much  for  any  doctrine  that  all  war  was  to 
be  accepted  as  Just. 

This  doctrine  was  revised  by  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  That  Instrument 
substantially  limited  the  right  of  war  and 
Imposed  upon  its  members  certain  duties 
designed  to  enforce  that  limitation. 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  did 
not   abolish   neutrality.    It   did   not  Impose 
upon  the  members  of  the  League  the  duty  to 
go  to  war  with  the  Covenant-breaking  state. 
But  It  did  lay  upon  them  the  obligation  to 
adopt  against  the  responsible  state  what  was 
therefore  regarded  as  unneutral  conduct  con- 
trary to  International  law.    To  that  extent 
It   revived   nonpartlclpatlon   combined   with 
active   discrimination   against   the   aggressor 
and  active  assistance  to  the  victim  of  aggres- 
sion.   The  attitude  of  Great  Britain  during 
the  Italo-Abysslnlan  war  In    1935  and   1936 
illustrated  clearly  the  position  created  by  the 
Covenant.     Great  Britain  did  not  declare  war 
on  Italy.    At  the  same  time  she  insisted  that 
Italy  was  not  entitled  as  a  matter  of  law  to 
expect  from  Great  Britain  the  fulfillment  of 
any   obligations   either   of   the   Hague   Con- 
ventions or  of  the  customary  rules  of  neu- 
trality    Great  Britain  thus  applied  the  con- 
cepts of  international  law  which  logically  re- 
sulted from  substantial  curtailment  of  the 
right  of  war.     Great  Britain  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  League  of  Nations  adopted   an 
identical  attitude  in  the  coiirse  of  the  hos- 
tilities between  Finland  and  Soviet  Russia. 
The   British    Government    supplied    Finland 
with   arms   and   ammunition;    it  authorized 
the  setting  up  In  Great  Britain  of  recruiting 
bureatis    for    the    Finnish    Army;     and    It 
adopted  other  measures  clearly  prohibited  by 
The  Hague  Conventions. 

There  would  be  obvious  Inconsistency  In 
the  United  States  invoking  the  benefits  of  a 
covenant  to  which  It  refused  adherence,  init 
I  cite  the  covenant  because  it  both  evidences 
and  dates  the  changed  pcsltlon  of  both 
war  and  neutrality  in  the  world's  thought. 
And  it  was  followed  by  another  commitment 
to  which  we  were  a  party. 

The  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  of  1928,  in  which 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  covenanted  with 
us,  as  well  as  with  other  nations,  to  re- 
nounce war  as  an  Instrument  of  policy,  made 
definite  the  outlawry  of  war  and  of  neces- 
sity altered  the  dependent  concept  of  neu- 
tral obligations. 

The  Argentine  Antiwar  Treaty,  signed  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  In  1933,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  American  contributions  to  the 
growth  of  the  law  In  the  last  decade.  It  is 
In  a  real  sense  a  precursor  of  the  system 
of  consultation  which  was  started  at  Buenos 
Aires  In  1936.  The  implications  of  consulta- 
tion are  well  recognized  today. 

In  1918,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Hotise  who 
was  then  preparing  a  first  draft  of  a  plan 
of    a    league    of    nations,    Elihu    Root    ex- 


pounded the  fvmdamental  bases  fwr  a  new 
international  order.  He  wrote  In  part  as 
follows: 

"The  first  requisite  for  any  dvirable  concert 
of  peaceable  nations  to  prevent  war  Is  a 
fundamental  change  In  the  principle  to  be 
applied  to  International  breaches  of  the 
peace. 

"The  view  now  assumed  and  generally  ap- 
plied is  that  the  use  of  force  by  one  nation 
toward  another  Is  a  matter  In  which  only 
the  two  nations  concerned  are  primarily 
Interested,  and  if  any  other  nation  claims 
a  right  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  It  must 
show  some  specific  Interest  of  its  own  In  the 
controversy.  •  •  •  The  requisite  change 
is  an  abandonment  of  this  view,  and  a  uni- 
versal formal  and  Irrevocable  acceptance  and 
declaration  of  the  view  that  an  international 
breach  of  the  peace  Is  a  matter  which  con- 
cerns every  member  of  the  community  of  na- 
tions— a  matter  In  which  every  nation  has 
a  direct  Interest,  and  to  which  every  nation 
has  a  right  to  object." » 

The  principle  stated  by  Mr.  Root  has  been 
accepted  by  practically  all  states  in  the 
Treaty  for  the  Renunciation  of  War,  In  the 
Argentine  Antiwar  Treaty,  and  in  the  replies 
to  Secretary  Hull's  famous  statement  of 
July  16,  1937.  That  principle  lies  at  the 
very  foundation  of  our  present  policy. 

Present  aggressive  wars  are  civil  wars 
against  the  international  commvmlty.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  responsible  members  of  that 
community,  we  can  treat  victims  of  aggres- 
sion In  the  same  way  we  treat  legitimate  gov- 
ernments when  there  is  civil  strife  and  a  state 
of  Insurgency — ^that  Is  to  say,  we  are  permit- 
ted to  give  to  defending  governments  all  the 
aid  we  choose. 

In  the  light  of  the  fiagrancy  of  ciurent  ag- 
gressions, which  are  apparent  on  their  face 
and  which  all  right-thinking  people  recognize 
for  what  they  are.  the  United  States  and 
other  States  are  entitled  to  assert  a  right  of 
discriminatory  action  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that,  since  1928  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  the 
place  of  war  and  with  it  the  place  of  neutral- 
ity in  the  international  legal  system  have  no 
longer  been  the  same  as  they  were  prior  to 
that  date. 

That  right  to  resort  to  war  as  an  instru- 
ment of  national  policy  was  renounced  by 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  in  common  with 
practically  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  in  a 
solemn  treaty  which  the  United  States  helped 
to  call  into  being,  to  which  It  has  become  a 
party,  which  it  has  l)een  its  proclaimed  inten- 
tion to  make  the  cornerstone  of  Its  foreign 
policy,  and  whose  provisions  it  has  invoked  on 
repeated  occasions  as  expressing  a  fully  binjj; 
ing  Internationa^l  ot^Ugatlen.  Th6  present 
hostilities  fife  the  result  of,  and  have  been 
accompanied  by,  repeated  violations  of  that 
treaty  by  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan.  It  may 
be  noted  in  this  connection  that  Italy  was  the 
first  state  to  adhere  to  the  Argentine  Antiwar 
Treaty  after  the  original  signatories. 

The  Treaty  for  the  Renunciation  of  War 
and  the  Argentine  Antiwar  Treaty  deprived 
their  signatories  of  the  right  of  war  as  an  in- 
strument of  national  policy  or  aggression  and 
rendered  unlawful  wars  tmdertaken  In  viola- 
tion of  their  provisions.  In  consequence, 
these  treaties  destroyed  the  historical  and 
Juridical  foundations  of  the  doctrine  of  neu- 
trality conceived  as  an  attitude  of  absolute 
Impartiality  in  relation  to  aggressive  wars. 
It  did  not  impose  upon  the  signatories  the 
duty  of  discriminating  against  an  aggressor, 
but  it  conferred  upon  them  the  right  to  act  In 
that  manner.  This  right  they  are  indisput- 
ably entitled  to  exercise  as  guardians  both  of 
their  own  Interests  and  of  the  wider  Inter- 
national conamunlty.   It  follows  that  the  state 
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which  has  gone  to  war  In  violation  of  Its  obli- 
gations acquires  no  right  to  equality  of  treat- 
ment from  other  states  unless  treaty  obliga- 
tions require  different  handling  of  affairs.  It 
derives  no  rights  from  its  Illegality. 

It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  In  this  connection 
that  two  groups  of  highly  reputable  interna- 
tional lawyers  have  agreed  in  general  with  this 
position.  I  refer  to  the  International  Law 
Association  (especially  to  the  Budapest  Arti- 
cles of  Interpretation)  and  to  the  research  In 
international  law  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  faculty  of  Harvard  Law  School, 
which,  after  considering  this  matter,  came  to 
substantially  the  same  view,  with  the  qualifi- 
cation that  they  might  be  more  exacting  with 
reference  to  the  determination  of  the  ag- 
gressor by  a  method  to  which  the  alleged  law- 
breaking  states  had  theretofore  agreed.*  Of 
course,  neither  of  these  bodies  spoke  In  rela- 
tion specifically  to  conditions  existing  today. 

Most  international  lawyers  will  agree  that 
where  there  Is  a  specific  legal  obligation  not 
to  resort  to  armed  force,  where  there  has  been 


» Root's  letter  to  Hotise  appears  In  The  Inti- 
mate Papers  of  Colonel  House,  arranged  by 
Charles  Seymoiu'.  IV,  43.  Bee  also  Jessup, 
Elihu  Root,  n.  376. 


♦  Almost  contemporaneously  with  going 
into  force  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  and  at 
a  time  when  It  was  not  self-serving.  United 
States  Secretary  of  State  Stlmson,  In  1932, 
announced  his  view  of  the  change  which 
that  treaty  wrought  In  o^xc  legal  philosophy; 
"War  between  nations  was  renounced  by  the 
signatories  of  the  Brland-Kellogg  Treaty. 
This  means  that  It  has  become  illegal 
throughout  practically  the  entire  world.  It 
Is  no  longer  to  be  the  source  and  subject  of 
rights.  It  Is  no  longer  to  be  the  principle 
around  which  the  duties,  the  conduct,  and 
the  rights  of  nations  revolve.  It  Is  an  Illegal 
thing.  Hereafter  when  two  nations  engage 
In  armed  conflict,  either  one  or  both  of  them 
must  be  wrongdoers — violators  of  this  general 
_  treaty  law.  We  no  longer  draw  a  circle  about 
them  and  treat  them  with  the  punctilios  of 
the  duelist's  code.  Instead  we  denounce 
them  as  lawbreakers. 

"By  that  very  act  we  have  made  obsolete 
many  legal  precedents  and  have  given  the 
legal  profession  the  task  of  reexamining  many 
of  its  codes  and  treatises."  (The  Pact  of 
Paris.  Three  Years  of  Development.  Address 
by  the  Honorable  Henry  L.  Stlmson,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  before  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  Aug.  8.  1932.  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  1932.  Supple- 
ment to  the  October  1932  number  of  Foreign 
Affairs.) 

These  codes  and  treatises  have  been  and 
are  being  reexamined  as  Secretary  Stlmson 
suggested  they  must  be.  and  the  legal  conse- 
quences of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  In  the 
matter  of  neutrality  were  formulated  In  the 
so-called  Budapest  Articles  of  Interpretation, 
adopted  In  1934  by  the  International  Law 
Association.    They  read  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  pact  Is  a  multilateral  law- 
making treaty  whereby  each  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  makes  binding  agreements 
with  each  other  and  all  of  the  other  high 
contracting  parties;  and 

"Whereas  by  their  participation  In  the  pact 
63  stales  have  abolished  the  conception  of 
war  as  a  legitimate  means  of  exercising  pres- 
sure on  another  state  in  the  pursuit  of  na- 
tional policy  and  have  also  renounced  any 
recourse  to  armed  force  lor  the  solution  of 
International  disputes  or  conflicts: 

"(1)  A  signatory  state  cannot,  by  denunci- 
ation or  nonobservance  of  the  pact,  release 
Itself  from  its  obligations  ^hereunder. 

"(2)  A  signatory  state  which  threatens  to 
resort  to  armed  force  for  the  solution  of  an 
International  dispute  or  conflict  Is  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  the  pact. 

"(3)  A  signatory  state  which  aids  a  violat- 
ing state  thereby  itself  violates  the  pact. 

"(4)  In  the  event  of  a  violation  of  the 
pact  by  a  resort  to  armed  force  or  war  by 
one  signatory  state  agalnsi:  another,  the  other 
states  may.  without  thereby  committing  a 
breach  of  the  pact  or  of  any  rule  of  inter- 


a  resort  thereto,  and  where  It  has  been  ap- 
propriately determined  that  one  party  is  the 
aggressor  by  a  method  which  the  aggressor 
has  agreed  to  accept,  the  traditional  rules  of 
neutrality  need  not  be  applied.  The  diffi- 
culty with  thU  proposition  lies  In  the  lack 
of  means  for  determination  of  the  fact  of  ag- 
gression. 

There  are  compelling  reasons  why  we  mtist 
not  await  a  Judicial  or  other  formal  de- 
termination of  aggression  today.  In  the 
evolution  of  law  we  advance  more  rapidly 
with  our  concepts  of  substantive  rights  than 
with  our  machinery  for  their  determination. 
Rough  Justice  Is  done  by  communities  long 
before  they  are  able  to  set  up  formal  gov- 
ernments. And  where  there  is  a  legal  obli- 
gation not  to  resort  to  armed  force  it  can  be 
effectuated  as  legal  obligations  have  always 
been  effectuated  on  the  frontiers  of  civiliza- 
tion before  courts  and  machinery  of  enforce- 
ment became  established.  In  flagrant  cases 
of  aggression  where  the  facts  speak  so  un- 
ambiguously that  world  opinion  takes  what 


national  law,  dc  all  or  any  of  the  following 
things : 

"(a)  Refuse  to  admit  the  exercise  by  the 
state  violating  the  pact  of  belligerent  rights, 
such  as  visit  and  search,  blockade,  etc. 

"(b)  Decline  to  observe  toward  the  state 
violating  the  pact  the  duties  prescribed  by 
International  law,  apart  from  the  pact,  for  a 
neutral  in  relation  to  a  belligerent. 

"(c)  Supply  the  state  attacked  with  finan- 
cial or  material  assistance.  Including  muni- 
tions of  war. 

"(d)  Assist  with  armed  forces  the  state 
attacked. 

"(5)  The  signatory  states  are  not  entitled 
to  recognlT"!  as  acquired  de  Jure  any  territorial 
or  other  advantages  acquired  de  facto  by 
means  of  a  violation  of  the  pact. 

"(6)  A  violating  state  is  liable  to  pay  com- 
pensation for  all  damage  caused  by  a  viola- 
tion of  the  pact  to  any  signatory  state  or  to 
its  nationals. 

"(7)  The  pact  does  not  sufect  such  humani- 
tarian obligations  as  are  contained  in  general 
treaties,  such  as  the  Hague  Conventions  of 
1899  and  1907,  the  Geneva  Conventions  of 
1864,  1906.  and  1929,  and  the  International 
Convention  Relating  to  the  Treatment  of 
Prisoners  of  War.  1929."  Report  of  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Conference  of  the  International  Law 
Association.  Budapest  (1934).  pp.  6fr-68;  also, 
33  A.  J.  I  L.  (Supp.)  825-«26.  note  1. 

These  Budapest  Articles  did  not  secure 
unanimous  approval  on  the  part  of  Interna- 
tional lawyers,  but  they  gained  support  from 
the  majority  of  them.  Even  those  Jurists  who 
felt  unable  to  subscribe  fully  t.  the  Budapest 
Articles  of  Interpretation  were  emphatic  that 
the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  effected  a  decisive 
change  in  the  position  i  f  the  law  of  neutrality. 
Thus,  the  late  Ake  Hammarskjold.  a  Judge  of 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
from  1936  untU  his  death  in  1937.  In  discuss- 
ing, In  the  course  of  the  Budapest  Conference, 
the  implications  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  in 
relation  to  neutrality,  said.  "You  will  have 
noticed  that,  except  when  the  texts  compelled 
me  to  use  the  word  'neutrality,'  I  have 
been  careful  to  use  another  word,  the  status 
of  nonbelligerency.  •  •  •  I  have  chosen 
the  other  expression  merely  because  I  wanted 
to  underline  that  the  status  of  nonbellig- 
erency under  the  Kellogg  Pact  is  not  neccs- 
sai-lly  Identical  with  the  status  of  neutrality 
m  pre-war  International  law."  (Report  38th 
Conf ..  loc.  clt.  at  31.) 

The  Budapest  articles  of  Interpretation 
were  not  disapproved  by  the  United  States. 
On  the  contrary,  Secretary  of  State  Stlmson, 
speaking  before  the  American  Society  of  In- 
ternational Law  on  April  26,  1935.  said :  "Our 
own  Government  as  a  signatory  of  the  Kellogg 
Pact  la  a  party  to  a  treaty  which  may  give  us 
rights  and  Impose  on  us  obligations  In  respect 
to  the  same  contes   which  Is  being  waged  by 


may  be  the  equivalent  of  Judicial  notice,  w« 
may  not  stymie  International  law  and  allow 
these  great  treaties  to  become  dead  let- 
ters. Intelligent  public  opinion  of  the  world 
which  is  not  afraid  to  be  vocal  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  American  States  has  made  a 
determination  that  the  Axis  Powers  are  the 
aggressors  in  the  wars  today  which  Is  an  ap- 
propriate basis  In  the  present  sUte  of  inter- 
ruitlonal  organization  for  our  policy. 

By  resorting  to  war  In  violation  of  the  pro-  . 
visions  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  or  th« 
Argentine  Antiwar  Treaty,  the  Governments 
of  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan  violated  a  right 
and  affected  the  toteresU  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  not  a  mere  formal  or  theo- 
retical right  that  was  thus  affected.  The 
very  basis  of  these  treaties  was  the  assump- 
tion that,  in  this  age  of  Interdependence  all 
Its  signatories  had  a  direct  Interest  In  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  that  war  had 
ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  exclusive  interest 
for  the  t)elllgerents  directly  affected.  If 
that  \&  so — and  it  Is  so — then  International 
law  provides  an  ample  and  practically  un- 
limited basis  for  discriminatory  action 
against  states  respotxslble  for  the  violation  of 
the  treaty  or  treaties. 

The  Treaty  for  the  Renunciation  of  War 
and  the  Argentine  Antiwar  Treaty,  by  alter- 
ing fundamentally  the  place  of  war  In  inter- 
national law,  have  effected  a  parallel  change 
in  the  law  and  stattis  of  neutrality,  and  ws 
claim  the  wider  rights  which  that  change  tm. 
parts.  But,  independently  of  that  view,  there 
Is  another  sound  basis  for  our  action  today. 

The  legitimate  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  self-defense  and  the  Implications  of  anti- 
war treaties  go  hand  In  hand.  It  Is  In  these 
fields  where,  perhaps,  the  most  ImporUnt 
developments  of  International  law  will  take 
place  In  the  Immediate  future,  and  these  are 
the  developments  which  the  international 
community  has  sorely  needed — developments 
In  International  sanctions. 

We  all  knew  that  since  1928  the  principle 
of  self-defense  has  been  vised  as  an  excuse 
for  Internationally  illegal  action,  but  we  also 
know  that  there  Is  a  legitimate  principle  of 
self-defense  in  international  law,  which  Is 
one  of  its  most  fundamental  principles. 
The  standard  of  action  under  this  principle, 
as  under  other  principles  of  law.  Is  that  It  Is 
to  be  applied  In  relation  to  what  the  reason- 
able man  (or  state)  would  do  under  the 
same  or  similar  threatening  clrctimstances. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  political, 
territorial,  economic,  and  cultural  Integrity 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  menaced  by 
totalitarian  activities  now  going  on  outside 
this  hemisphere.  In  this  situation  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-defense  may  most  properly  be 
invoked,  and  we  In  the  Americas  are  Invok- 
ing It  in  relation  to  the  facts  as  we  know 


these  other  nations.  The  nation  which  they 
consider  an  aggressor  and  whose  actloixs  the/ 
are  seeking  to  limit  and  terminate  may  be  by 
virtue  of  those  same  actions  a  violator  of 
obligations  to  us  under  the  Kellogg  Pact. 
Manifestly  this  in  itself  Involves  to  some  ex- 
tent a  modification  in  the  assertion  of  the 
traditional  rights  of  neutrality 

"Even  In  the  face  of  this  situation  some  of 
otir  America  lawyers  have  insisted  that  there 
could  be  no  change  In  the  duty  of  neutrality 
imposed  by  Internationsd  law.  I  shall  not 
argue  this.  To  such  gentlemen  I  only  com- 
mend a  study  of  the  recent  proceedings  last 
summer  of  the  International  Law  Association 
at  Budapest.  The  able  group  of  lawyers  from 
many  countries  there  assembled  considered 
this  question  and  decided  that  In  such  a  situ- 
ation the  rules  cf  neutrality  would  no  longer 
apply  among  the  signatories  of  the  Kellogg 
Pact,  and  that  we.  for  example.  In  such  a 
case  as  I  have  Just  supposed,  would  be  under 
no  legal  obligation  to  follow  them,"  (Pro- 
ceedUags  of  the  American  Society  of  Interna- 
tional Law  (1935),  pp.  121, 127.) 
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them  and  »8  we,  In  our  bert  Judgment,  «n 
fore«e  them  to  the  future.  We  are  today 
putting  content  Into  the  principle  of  bcM- 
defense  by  giving  it  concrete  application 
which  wlU  create  Important  precedentt.  By 
thla  action  we  are  agato  showing  the  funda- 
mental soundneae  of  thla  principle  of  toter- 
natlonal  law,  and  are  developing  lt«  ImpUca- 
tlone  at  the  very  moment  when  we  are  being 
charged.  In  certain  quarters,  with  Ignoring 
or  'violating  the  leas  fundamental  rules  of 
neutrality  which  are.  both  In  fact  and  In  law. 
IrreBevant  to  the  existing  situation*. 

The  present  implementation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-defense  did  not  start  with  the 
lea#e-lend  bUl  In  the  United  States.    It  began 
at  the  Panama  consiUtatlon  In  1939  and  was 
developed  In  relation  to  the  law  of  neutrality 
by  tlje  Inter-American  Neutrality  Committee 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  as  endorsed  by  the  Con- 
aulUtlon  of  Foreign  Ministers  here  at  Habana 
m  1940.    That  historic   meeting  accepted  the 
recommendations  of  the  Neutrality  Commit- 
tee and  adopted  the  Act  of  Habana  for  the 
provisional  administration  of  European  pos- 
sessions and  colonies  In   the  Americas.     It 
—went  further  and  proclaimed  the  right  and 
the  duty  of  any  signatory  to  take  defenfe 
measures  tf  the  safety  of  the  continent  were 
threatened. 

These  events  have  ushered  Into  Interna- 
tional law  a  basis  upon  which  the  United 
States  may  legally  give  aid  to  the  Allies  In 
the  present  situation.  No  longer  can  It  be 
argued  that  the  civilized  world  must  behave 
with  rigid  Impartiality  toward  both  an  ag- 
gressor In  violation  of  the  treaty  and  the 
victims  of  unprovoked  attack.  We  need  not 
now  be  Indifferent  as  between  the  worse  and 
the  better  cause,  nor  deal  with  the  Jtist  and 
the  unjust  alike. 

To  me  such  an  Interpretation  of  interna- 
tional law  Is  not  only  proper  but  necessary 
If  It  Is  not  to  be  a  boon  to  the  lawless  and 
the  aggressive.  A  system  of  international 
law  which  can  impose  no  penalty  on  a  law- 
breaker and  also  forbids  other  states  to  aid 
the  victim  would  be  self-defeating  and  would 
not  help  even  a  little  to  realize  maiiklnd's 
hope  for  enduring  peace. 

The  principle  that  war  as  an  Instrument  of 
national  policy  Is  outlawed  mvist  be  the 
starting  point  to  any  plan  of  international 
reccnBtructlon.  And  one  of  the  promising 
directions  for  legal  development  Is  to  supply 
whatever  we  may  of  sanction  to  make  re- 
nunciation of  war  a  living  principle  of  our 
society. 

The  only  sanction  that  seems  available  In 
otir  time  Is  the  freedom  of  the  right-thinking 
states  of  the  world,  particularly  the  states 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  to  give  a  mate- 
rial implementation  to  their  moral  and  na- 
tionally official  Judgments  as  to  the  Justice 
of  a  war.  The  American  States  have  done 
this  offlclallv  with  respect  to  the  tovaslon  of 
Belgium.  Holland,  and  Luxemburg.'  A  put)- 
11c  opinion  which  can  express  Itself  only  In 
•ermons  Is  not  likely  to  restrain  the  aggres- 
8tv«  propensities  of  any  powerful  state.  If. 
however,  that  opinion  may  conuntmd  meas- 
ures short  of  war  that  are  likely  to  prevent 
the  success  of  aggression.  It  is  certato  to 
have  some  deference  even  from  the  ruthless. 
Short-of-war  meastires  which  enlightened 
opinion  may  tovoke  toclude  all  forms  of 
moral  censure  and  diplomatic  disapproval, 
dlBcrlminatary  embargoes  or  boycotts,  as  well 


« On  the  initiation  of  Uruguay,  the  Ameri- 
can states  released  a  Joint  declaration  protest- 
ing against  the  military  attacks  directed 
against  these  states.  They  declared,  in  part, 
that :  "The  American  republics  In  accord  with 
the  principles  of  totematlonal  law  and  to 
Implication  of  the  resolutions  adopted  In  their 
inter-American  conferences,  consider  unjusti- 
fiable the  ruthless  violation  by  Germany  at 
the  neutrality  and  sovereignty  of  Belgtnm, 
Holland,  and  Ltixemburg."  (Department  of 
State  BuUetln.  May  25.  IMO.  p.  668.) 
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u  financial  credits  and  furnishing  of  sup- 
plies and  material,  weapons  and  ships. 
Them  speak  a  language  understandable  to 
those  deaf  to  the  precepts  alike  of  Christian 
eivilization  and  of  legal  obUgatlon  and  schol- 
arship. _,  ^         

After  an  experience  that  ranged  from  com- 
plete impartiality,  through  "armed  neutral- 
ity," and  then  to  war  Itself.  President  Wilson 
in  1919.  addresring  a  group  of  International 
lawyers,  said: 

"If  we  can  now  give  to  international  law 
the  kind  of  vitality  which  it  can  have  only 
if  it  is  a  real  expression  of  our  moral  Judg- 
ment, we  shall  have  completed  in  some  sense 
the  work  which  this  war  was  Intended  to 
emphasize." 

The  quarter  centviry  that  followed  has  m 
my  Judgment  given  to  International  law  that 
vitality— the  League  Covenant  began  the 
modification  of  the  old  concept  that  all  wars 
were  lust  and  legal.  The  Pact  of  Paris  and 
the  Argentine  antiwar  treaty  completed  the 
outlawry  of  war.  The  signatory  may  now  in 
its  policy  express  Its  discriminating  Judg- 
ment and  Its  moral  convictions. 

It  is  upon  these  considerations  that  I  have 
advised  my  Govenmient  In  the  hope  that  Its 
course  may  strengthen  the  sanction  against 
aggression  and  contribute  to  the  realization 
of  cur  aspiration  for  an  totematlonal  order 
uder  law. 


America  and  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  MOBTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  April  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  31).  1941 


EDITORIALS    PROM    BUFFALO    EVENXNO 
NEWS 


Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  two  editorials  from  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  of  March  20,  1941,  entitled, 
respectively,  "No  Convoys"  and  "Watch 
the  Drift." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[FrtHn  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of  March 
20.  1941] 

HO   CONVOT8 

The  immediate  succession  of  Lord  Hall- 
fax's  report  that  a  German  U-boat  was  on 
Its  way  to  American  coastal  waters,  of  Prime 
Mtoister  Churchill's  statement  that  Nazi  sub- 
marines and  battle  cruisers  had  been  oper- 
ating to  the  western  Atlantic,  and  of  the  sud- 
den burgeoning  of  talk  about  United  States 
naval  convoys  for  ships  carrirlng  supplies  to 
Britato  doubtless  is  no  coincidence.  As  far 
back  as  last  December,  the  Daily  Mail  of 
London  came  out  editorially  in  a  plea  for 
American  warships  to  convoy  merchant  ves- 
sels to  within  100  miles  of  the  English  coast, 
and  British  ofllcials  from  Mr.  Chxirchill  down 
have  scarcely  concealed  their  hope  that  this 
would  be  America's  next  move  In  aid  of 
Britain.  The  Committee  to  Defend  America 
by  Aidtog  the  Allies,  many  ot  whoee  mem- 
bers favor  an  open  declaration  of  war  on 
Germany  by  the  United  States,  has  Just 
IflBued  another  of  Ita  manifestoes  calllBg  for 


convoys  to  see  that  Britato  gets  the  goods 
■hipped  under  the  Lease  Lend  Act. 

But  convoys  mean  war— the  shooting  kind 
of  war.  Senator  Gxoacx,  leader  of  the  fight 
for  the  lease-lend  bUl.  recognized  this  when 
he  declared:  "I  have  always  stood  against 
convoying  vessels  by  the  American  Fleet,  and 
will  stand  against  convoying  vessels  by  any 
unit  of  the  American  Fleet  until  and  unless 
the  point  shall  come  when  I  shall  be  wUllng 
to  vote  for  war,  because,  to  my  Judgment, 
convoying  would  lead  us  toto  actual  war." 
Hitler's  threat  to  sink  any  ships  attempting 
to  break  the  blockade  hardly  can  be  an  Idle 
one  since  It  Is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for 
Germany  to  enforce  the  blockade. 

The  American  people  approved  the  lease- 
lend  bill  for  one  reason  only— because  they 
believed  it  was  a  measure  of  defense  that 
offered  the  only  chance  of  keeping  the  United 
States  out  of  the  war. 

There  are,   to  fact,  a  number  of  untried 
measures  short  of  convoys  to  help  Britain 
solve  her  admittedly  serious  shipping  prob- 
lem.   Britain   today  has  approximately   13,- 
333,000  tons  of  ocean-going  shipping,  at  least 
as  much  as  that  at  the  start  of  the  war.    Be- 
cause of  replacements  from  invaded  countries 
and  the  United  States,  the  net   decline   in 
tonnage  has  only  Just  begun.    Recent  sink- 
togs  in  intensified  submartoe  and  air  attacks 
have  been  serious,  but  these  could  be  com- 
pensated for  months  to  come  if  the  British 
were  to  transfer  their  ships,  now  plying  on 
African,   Pacific,    and    other    relatively    safe 
routes,  to  the  Atlantic,  allowing  American 
ships  to  take  their  places.    By  coordination 
of  American  and  British  shipping  In  this  way 
it   has   been   estimated   that    1,000,000   tons 
covdd   be   added   to   the   vital   British   Isles 
trade. 


WATCH  THX  DRIFT 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  American 
people  are  honest  when  they  straw  vote  85 
percent  to  stay  out  of  war,  it  Is  instructive 
to  chart  our  drift  away  from  neutrality  and 
toward  war  In  the  18  months  of  the  European 
conflict.  As  an  airplane  pilot  follows  his 
course  he  constantly  checks  for  drift,  mean- 
ing the  deviation  ca\ised  by  cross  winds.  The 
student  of  American  foreign  policy  can  best 
check  for  drift  In  the  statements  of  the  Na- 
tion's navigator,  the  President. 

Outbreak  of  war.  radio  address.  September 
3,  1939:  "I  trust  that  In  the  days  to  come 
our  neutrality  can  be  made  a  true  neutrality." 
Eighteen  days  later,  message  to  Congress 
to  lift  the  arms  embargo,  largely  to  give 
employment  here,  and  "removal  of  the  em- 
bargo Is  merely  reverting  to  the  sounder 
international  practice  and  pursuing  In  time 
of  war  as  In  time  of  peace  o\ir  ordinary  trade 
policies." 

May  16,  1940.  message  to  Congress,  and 
May  26,  radio  address,  while  Prance  wa5  fall- 
ing. Much  on  defense  of  the  United  States, 
nothing  on  aid  to  the  allies. 

October  12,  1940.  after  the  United  States 
had  sent  great  material  aid  to  Britain,  left 
alone,  address  to  the  Western  Hemisphere: 
"No  combination  of  dictator  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia  will  stop  the  help  we  are 
giving  to  almost  the  last  free  people  fighting 
to  hold  them  at  bay  •  •  •.  The  people 
of  the  United  States,  the  people  of  all  the 
Americas,  reject  the  doctrine  of  appease- 
ment." 

Preelection.  Peace.  Hartford.  Conn.,  Oc- 
tober 30:  "The  United  States  today  Is  at  peace 
and  Is  going  to  remain  at  peace."  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  November  2:  "Your  President  says  this 
country  Is  not  gotog  to  war."  Cleveland, 
November  3:  "The  first  purpose  of  our  for- 
eign policy  Is  to  keep  our  cotmtry  out  of 
war." 

Postelection.  Wartime  foottog.  Radio  ad- 
dress, December  29:  "We  must  be  the  great 
arsenal  of  democracy  •  •  '.We  must 
apply  ourselves  to  otu'  task  with  the  same 
resolution,  the  same  sense  of  urgency,  the 
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same  spirit  of  patriotism  and  sacrifice  that 
we  would  shew  were  we  at  war." 

1941:  Theory  of  ald-Brllaln  expands  to  re- 
fusal to  recognize  a  Nazi  victory.  Message 
to  Congress,  January  8:  "We  are  committed 
to  the  proposition  that  principles  of  morality 
and  considerations  for  our*  own  security  will 
never  permit  us  to  acquiesce  In  a  peace  dic- 
tated by  aggressors  aid  sponsored  by 
appeasers." 

Same  address:  Theory  of  aid -Britain  dilates 
to  Intention  to  resist  aggression  anywhere. 
President  backs  establlshiaent  of  foiu-  essen- 
tial human  freedoms  "everywhere  In  the 
world,"  pronouncing  this  phrase  four  times. 

March  15:  Theory  of  ald-Brltaln  enlarges 
to  commitment  to  complete  defeat  of  Axis. 
Radio  address:  "And  from  now  on  that  aid 
will  be  Increased,  and  yet  again  Increased, 
until  total  victory  has  b2en  won.  •  •  • 
Never,  to  all  our  history,  have  Americans 
faced  a  Job  so  well  wortti  while. " 

As  events  break  like  machine-gun  fire 
around  tis,  we  have  become,  as  a  nation,  too 
closely  framed  to  reviews  of  the  week.  It  Is 
healthful  occasionally  to  make  a  mental  re- 
view of  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half.  When 
the  pilot  checks  his  drift  he  compares  his 
latest  reading  with  his  very  first  reading  to 
get  total  variation.  What  a  variation  from 
"true  neutrality"  to  commitment  to  "total 
victory"! 


Strikes  in  Defense  Industries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  ANDREWS 

OF  n.ORn).4 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THIS  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  April  1  (le(,'islative  day  of 
Monday.  March  31).  1941 


SURVEY  FROM  THE  GALLUP  POLL 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Gallup 
poll  on  strikes  in  national-defense  indus- 
tries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
PuBUc  Blames  Union  Lea3ebs  for  Strikes  in 
Defense  Industries.  Gallcp  StniviY  Reveals 

REPORTED  THKi   WEEK 

Do  you  think  America's  production  of 
arms,  airplanes,  and  othor  war  materials  Is 
going  fast  enough? 

Yes,  30  percent. 

No,  53  percent. 

No  opinion,  17  percent. 

(Those  saying  no) :  Wliat  do  you  think  Is 
the  chief  reason  why  production  Isn't  going 
ahead  faster? 

Strikes  to  defense  Industries,  62  percent. 

Politics  and  red  tape,  11  percent. 

Shortage  of  plants,  etc  ,  6  percent. 

All  other  answers,  19  i)ercent. 

No  answer,  12  percent. 

Do  you  think  labor-un:on  leaders  are  help- 
tog  the  national -defense  production  program 
as  much  as  they  should? 

Yes,  18  percent. 

No.  68  percent. 

No  opinion.  14  percent. 

Do  you  think  Industrliil  (business)  leaders 
are  helping  the  national -defense  production 
program  as  much  as  they  should? 
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Tes,  61  percent. 

No,  31  percent. 

No  optoion,  18  percent. 

Which  do  you  think  Is  trying  harder  to 
help  national-defense  production,  labor- 
union  leaders  or  Industrial  leaders? 

Industrial  leaders,  56  percent. 

Labor  leaders,  10  p>ercent. 

Both  the  same,  16  percent. 

No  opinion,  18  percent. 

Would  you  favor  a  law  compelling  em- 
ployers and  unions  to  submit  their  differ- 
ences to  a  Federal  labor  board  before  a  strike 
coiild  be  called  In  Industries  connected  with 
the  defense  program? 

Yes,  85  percent. 

No,  7  percent. 

No  opinion,  8  percent. 

Henry  Ford  has  refused  to  recognize  labor 
unions  In  his  plants.  Do  you  approve  or 
disapprove  of  his  attitude  toward  labor 
unions? 

Approve,  58  percent. 

Disapprove,  29  percent. 

No  opinion,  13  p^cent. 

Westbrook  Pegler.  the  newspaper  writer, 
claims  that  naeny  labor-union  leaders  are 
racketeers.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
him? 

Agree.  72  percent. 

Disagree,  14  percent. 

No  opinion,  14  percent. 

FROM  RECENT  StTRVETS 

Should  the  Government  forbid  strikes  to 
Industries  manufacturing  materials  for  our 
national-defense  program,  or  should  the 
workers  In  these  Industries  continue  to  have 
the  right  to  strike?    (July  1940.) 

Yes.  72  percent. 

No,  20  percent. 

No  opinion,  8  percent. 

During  the  next  4  years  do  you  think  there 
should  be  more  or  less  regulation  of  labor 
unions  by  the  Federal  Government  than  at 
present?     (November  1940.) 

More,  60  percent. 

Less   21  percent. 

Same,  19  percent. 

Are  you  In  favor  of  labor  unions?  (May 
1940.) 

Yes.  74  percent. 

No,  '»6  percent. 


Retnrn  of  Frigate  "Constellation"  to 
Baltimore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  April  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  31).  1941 


CDITORIAL  AND  AR'HCLE  FROM  THE  BAL- 
TIMORE EVENING  SUN 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  March 
20,  1941.  and  an  article  published  in  the 
same  newspaper  of  March  22.  1941.  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  of  the  proposed  re- 
turn of  the  U.  8.  frigate  Constellation  to 
Baltimore. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  of  March 

20,  19411 

Ous  NoBLX  Cause 

Nations  may  rise   or  fall;   there   may   ba 

wars  and  rumors  of  wars:    clvtllEtitlon  may 

hang  In  tlie  balance.     These  minor  IncidenU 

have  no  discouraging  effect  upon  the  high 

purpose  of  Edward  S.  King,  chairman  of  the 

Con*teUation  conunlttee  of  the  Gavel  Club, 

which  Is  to  bring  the  frigate  Constellation 

back    home    to    Baltimore.      He    Just    keeps 

plugging   right    on. 

The  Constellaticn.  as  everybody  ought  to 
know  by  now,  was  built  In  Baltimore, 
launched  from  Sterrett's  shipyard  on  Harris 
Creek,  September  7.  1797.  and  manned  to 
this  city.  She  is  the  oldest  surviving  frigate 
of  the  United  States  Navy. 

The  Constellation,  recently  recommlssloned 
by  Secretary  Prank  Knox.  Is  now  tied  up 
In  the  United  States  naval  statior  at  New- 
port. R.  I.  "Kidnaped"  U  the  word  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  King  when  he  speaks  of  her 
present  situation.  It  Is  Mr.  King's  ambition 
to  see  her  brought  back  to  her  home  port 
and  moored  off  Port  McHenry  "as  a  memorial 
to  Mrs.  Reuben  Rose  Holloway.  that  noble 
patriot  who  brought  about  making  by  Con- 
gress the  Star-Spangled  Banner  our  national 
anthem." 

Governor  O'Conor.  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
King,  has  appointed  a  committee  to  wait 
on  President  Roosevelt  and  request  the  re- 
turn of  the  frigate,  but  the  committee 
hasn't  yet  waited.  "Would  that  there  were 
some  upheaval  with  Baltimoreans  and  citi- 
zens of  Maryland,"  exclaims  Mr.  King,  "and 
that  they  would  rise  In  their  might  and 
power  and  press  and  press  for  the  return  of 
our  birthright." 

Baltimoreans  are  famous  for  their  Indif- 
ference. They  do  not  upheave  readily.  But 
If  persistence  can  do  the  Job — and  with  due 
consideration  for  the  persistence  of  Mr. 
King — then  the  Constellation — and  please 
dent  confuse  It  with  that  other  noble  ship, 
the  Constitution— is  already  as  good  as  here. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  of  March 
22.  1941] 

Move  Again  Begun  To  Rmnti  "Constella- 
tion" To  Baltimore — Gala  Day  In  1914 
W::en  Frigate  Sailed  Up  Patapsco  After 
Heh  Lattnchinc  Feie  Recalled 

It  was  a  gala  day  to  September  1914  when 
the  U.  S.  frigate  Constellation  ealled  up  tT.e 
Patapsco  ur.d  toto  the  Baltimore  Harbor, 
exactly  117  years  to  the  day  from  the  time 
she  was  launched  here. 

Since  that  occasion,  when  Marylanders 
were  celebrattog  the  birthday  of  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  the  Constellaticn  has  never 
ccme  back  to  Baltimore,  and  that  is  what 
Marjianders  for  more  than  a  generation  have 
been  complatolng  about. 

SEVENTT -SEVEN   THOUSAND  SIGN  PETITION 

Last  year,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Gavel  Club  and  Its  president.  Edward  8  King, 
more  than  77,000  persons  signed  a  petition  to 
bring  the  frigate— the  oldest  ship  In  the 
Navy— back  to  Baltimore  permanently 

Thursday,  doing  what  they  had  done  before 
at  several  previous  sessions  of  Congress.  Sen- 
ators Ttdings  and  Raoclifte  introduced  a 
bill  authorizing  the  restoration  and  preser- 
vation of  the  ancient  warship  and  moving  It 
to  Baltimore. 

The  last  time  the  Constellation  cunt  here 
Baltimoreans  did  their  best  to  brand  It  as 
their  very  own. 

MEMORIAL     TABLET 

To  mark  the  homecoming  they  tacked  a 
bronze  memorial  tablet  on  one  of  the  walls  of 
the  gun  deck  In  the  stem  which  reads: 

"This  Utalet  commemorates  the  return  of 
this  historic  frigate  Constellaticn  to  her 
birthplace,  Baltimore,  upon  the  one  hundred 
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and  seventeenth  anniversary  of  her  launch- 
tog.  September  7.  1797.  She  Is  one  of  the 
flrit  three  Bister  ships  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  the  United  States,  the  Constellation, 
^nri  the  Constitution. 

POMP  AND  caoMotrr 

Little  Miss  Helen  Jackson  Preston,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Mayor  Preston  and  now  Mrs. 
Benjamin  S.  Rich,  pulled  the  string  which 
tore  away  the  American  flag  from  the  me- 
morial tablet. 

Her  father  was  there,  standing  with  Ad- 
miral Frank  F.  Fletcher.  Capt.  William  F. 
Pullam.  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy and  other  distinguished  guests,  to 
glve'her  encouragement,  but  he  took  no  part 
In  the  ceremonies. 

Noisy  celebratton  was  combined  with  pomp 
and  ceremony  for  the  few  days  the  ancient 
frigate  lay  here. 

IS    GRXXTTD    IN     HARBOR 

As  She  came  In  the  harbor  at  the  head  of 
a  fleet  of  warships  the  whistles  of  boats  and 
the  cries  of  their  seamen  greeted  her.  A 
Cuban  cruiser  gave  her  a  five-gun  salute  and 
the  constellation,  having  no  guns  that 
would  fire,  had  to  let  one  of  the  accompany- 
ing warships  answer  It. 

The  guns  at  Fort  McHenry  saluted  next, 
and  soon  afterward  the  Constellation  was  at 
pier  6.  Pratt  Street.  The  next  day.  besides 
the  unve'llng  ceremony.  Colonial  scenes  were 
reenacted  on  the  lawn  In  Carroll  Park. 
Charles  and  Baltimore  Streets  were  rcped 
off  for  carnival. 

CONTRAST  NOTRD 

"A  queer,  beautiful  picture  the  Constella- 
tion made  among  the  modem  craft  In  the 
harbor."  said  the  Sun  the  next  day.  "In 
aharp  contrast  to  the  grim,  gray  Iron  of  the 
torpedo  destroyer  Cummings,  which  lay  Just 
m  her  rear,  and  to  the  modem  warships,  with 
their  iron  battle  towers,  out  In  the  harbor. 

-The  historic  waters  of  Baltimore  were  the 
alirlnes  of  thoee  who  were  doing  homage  to 
the  men  who  made  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try " 

As  far  as  the  Constellation  goes,  many 
Uarylanders  strongly  feel  that  Baltimore 
waters  are  the  only  onea  that  have  a  right 
to  be  Its  Bhrlne. 

IS    MOORSO    AT    NEWPORT 

To  their  most  recent  efforts  to  bring  this 
about,  they  obtained  the  endorsement  of  all 
but  one  Governor,  and  that  was  the  Gover- 
nor of  Rhode  Island,  where  the  ConstettatUm 
now  Is  moored,  at  a  pier  at  Newport. 

Bvsn  leaders  of  the  Maryland  campaign 
admitted  the  Rhode  Island  chief  executive 
was  In  a  delicate  position. 

An  earlier  effort  to  bring  the  frigate  here 
was  scotched  by  President  Roosevelt,  partly 
because    the    Navy   asserted    It    would    cost 
•1,000.000  to  completely  recondition  her. 
TiBMS  nrmtATR  "paiPosTiRotra" 

In  Baltimore.  James  E.  Hancock,  president 
of  the  Society  of  the  War  of  1812.  said  this 
estimate  was  "preposterous." 

The  Constellation  was  designed  by  Joshua 
H\unphrey»  and  was  built  at  the  Canton 
shipyard  of  Samuel  and  Joseph  Sterrett. 
Her  name  typified  the  field  of  the  American 
flag,  and  there  was  a  tradition  that  Balti- 
more women  contributed  their  pocket  money 
toward  the  expense  of  buUdlng  and  outfit- 
ting htf. 

TANKXZ  RACK  BORSS 

The  frigates  first  fight,  on  February  9, 
1799.  ended  in  what  was  described  as  a 
"glorious  victory." 

She  met  the  French  frigate  L'Insurgente 
near  St.  Kitts.  and  after  an  hour  and  14 
minutes  of  hot  fighting  captured  her.  The 
Are  was  so  hot  that  the  men  crawled  out  of 
the  ports  to  dip  up  water  to  povur  over  the 
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Subsequent  engagements  gave  the  frigate 
the  nickname  among  the  French  "Yankee 
cheval  de  course"  (Yankee  race  horse) . 


A  Fanner  Writes— Build  for  the  Futun 
No  Jobs  for  These 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  April  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  31),  1941 


EDITORIALS  FROM  WILLISTON  DAILY 
HERALD 


Mr.  LANCER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  three  editorials  from  the 
Williston  (N.  Dak.)  Daily  Herald,  as 
follows:  March  12.  1941.  entitled  "A 
Farmer  Writes":  March  19, 1941.  entitled 
"Build  for  the  Future";  and  March  20, 
1941,  entiUed  "No  Jobs  for  These." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
Bs  follows: 

(From  the  Williston  (N.  Dak.)  Dally  Herald 
of  March  12.  1941] 


A  FASMEa  warrES 
Advice  on  how  best  to  farm  comes  most 
often  from  those  who  are  not  actual  farmers, 
but  from  students  of  farming— both  profes- 
sional and  amateur — who  see  what's  being 
done,  make  comparisons,  and  offer  the  results 
as  advice  to  those  actually  tilling  the  soil. 

From  farmers  themselves,  however,  we  feel 
the  best  advice  on  farming  should  come,  but 
the  trouble  Is  that  most  of  them  are  too  busy, 
and  some  of  them  find  dlfflculty  In  putting 
their  thoughts  Into  words,  so  as  a  general 
thing  we  get  little  farming  counsel  from 
farmers.  There  are  some,  however,  whose 
experiences  are  fruitful  and  whose  expression 
of  thought  la  good,  and  their  suggestions  are 
most  worthy  of  consideration.  One  such  Is 
Louis  B.  Dvorak  near  Dickinson  who  recently 
wrote  a  letter  published  In  the  Bismarck 
Tribune,  from  which  we  take  It  for  quotation 
here.    The  letter  follows : 

"What  we  need  In  North  IXikota  Is  Irriga- 
tion. Even  though  It  may  be  only  one-half 
or  one-fourth  acre.  It  will  produce  enough 
vegetables  for  a  large  family  for  the  winter. 
The  sooner  we  get  this  Idea  In  the  people's 
mind,  the  sooner  we  will  be  on  the  road  to 
self-support  In  home-grown  needs. 

"A  pump  costs  money,  but  when  you  figure 
the  res\ilts  It  pays  for  Itself  In  1  year,  and 
the  pump  with  ordinary  care  will  last  a  life- 
time. This  would  be  one  way  of  having 
fewer  people  on  relief,  because  the  majority 
of  people,  through  getting  grants  the  last 
few  years,  have  lost  the  desire  of  self-sup- 
port. They  figure:  'Well,  we  got  by  this 
year;  somehow  we  will  make  It  next  year. 
The  Government  will  feed  us  somehow.* 

"I  think  John  Moses  should.  In  some  speech 
later  toward  spring,  urge  people  to  plant  and 
Irrigate  a  ga«len  wherever  possible  to  ease 
the  burden  of  the  Government,  as  It  has  its 
hands  full  now  for  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try We  win  have  billions  of  dollars  spent 
on  armaments.  And  careless  people — If  the 
Government  has  to  feed  them— will  run  us 
way  Into  debt  for  years  to  come.    Of  coxirse. 


all  cannot  have  Irrigated  gardens,  but  there 
are  at  least  half  of  the  people  In  North  Da- 
kota that  can  have  at  least  a  watered  garden. 
If  not  more  Irrigated  ground." 

Mr  Dvoraks  first  premise  la  that  farmers 
won't  starve  If  they  have  their  cellars  full 
of  vegetables,  and  his  second  Is  that  every 
farmer  should  take  advantage  of  whatever 
natural  facilities  he  has  to  assure  himself 
of  such  a  supply  of  food.  He  admits  that 
probably  only  half  the  farmers  In  North  Da- 
kota could  irrigate  as  he  suggests,  but  sees 
no  reason  why  that  half,  at  least,  shouldn  t 
have  well   watered   gardens  every   year. 

We  plan  and  speak  and  write  much  about 
Irrigation  here  In  western  North  Dakota,  but 
most  of  our  effort  concerns  the  big  projects 
such  as  the  Buford-Trenton  and  Lewis  and 
Clark  near  Williston.  As  Farmer  Dvorak 
suggests,  perhaps  there  Is  even  a  bigger  field 
of  endeavor  In  helping  Individual  farmers 
scattered  throughout  the  countryside  to  put 
to  use  whatever  facilities  they  have  available 
so  as  to  irrigate  gardens  for  themselves  and 
for  the  better  feeding  of  their  families. 

[Prom  the  Williston  (N.  Dak.)  Daily  Hera'd  of 
March  19.  1941) 

BUILD  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

If  the  defense  program  should  offer  Willis- 
ton a  factory  of  some  kind  employing  1,000 
persons,  but  only  for  a  year  or  two,  would  we 
accept  It  gladly? 

That  question  was  asked  us  recently  by  one 
of  the  city's  businessmen  and.  after  some  dis- 
cussion, the  conclusion  was  reached  that  such 
a  proposal  would  not  be  an  unmixed  blessing, 
and  that  the  city  would  probably  be  better 
off  in  the  long  run  If  It  turned  down  the  fac- 
tory entirely. 

Poor  business,  you  might  say.  to  reject  a 
pay  roll  of  1,000  men.  But  looking  at  the 
matter  with  long-range  view,  how  about  the 
years  after  the  proposed  plant  closed  down? 
What  would  these  1,000  workers  do  In  our 
midst  after  their  brief  employment  ended? 
And  what  would  the  city  and  county  do  with 
the  responsibility  for  caring  for  these  1,000 
workers  and  their  families — a  total  of  prob- 
ably 4,000  persons?  When  you're  up  against 
questions  such  as  those  and  can't  find  the 
answers,  then  you  wonder  If  a  short-time  In- 
dustrial boom  would  be  a  good  thing  for  our 
city  or  any  other  city  In  the  land. 

It  is  with  8\ich  situations  In  mind  that 
the  men  who  shape  oxir  reclamation  program 
In  the  West  have  concluded  that  they  will 
easily  be  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  the  Mld- 
w«tern  and  Western  States  get  only  dribbles 
from  the  flow  of  billions  which  go  out  In 
the  defense  effort.  Reclamatlonista  will  try 
to  get  additional  Federal  allocations,  but  they 
win  seek  the  money  for  further  reclamation 
work,  not  for  Industrial  plants  and  othei  en- 
deavors directly  concerned  with  the  national- 
defense  program. 

The  reclamation  program  Is  shaping  up  as 
a  long-term  plan  to  help  relieve  the  coun- 
try of  the  post-war  dislocations,  as  well  as 
merely  to  give  Western  States  more  Irrigation 
projects.  This  trend  is  prompted  by  the 
realization  that  after  the  defense-spending 
spree  Is  over,  and  after  the  war  In  Europe 
Is  concluded,  the  Nation  Is  going  to  be  faced 
with  Us  greatest  crisis  of  unemplojrment  and 
economic  dislocation.  What  would  have 
happened  to  Williston  If  the  l.OOO-man  fac- 
tory came  to  our  city  for  a  brief  time, 
actually  will  be  happening  throughout  our 
industrial  centers  on  a  much  larger  scale 
when  the  defense  emergency  Is  over,  and 
then  there  will  be  troubled  times  as  great 
as  any  seen  In  our  country. 

One  way  of  alleviating  the  difficulties  will 
be  by  a  program  of  public  works  to  take  up 
the  slack  In  employment.  Another  way  will 
be  to  have  available  farms  to  which  the  un- 
employed can  turn,  because  the  first  place 
many  of  them  will  want  to  go  when  they  lose 


thetr  jobs  will  be  back  to  the  land  from 
which  they  went  to  the  ff  ctorles.  The  recla- 
mation program  can  hel])  in  both  branches 
of  this  program. 

First,  the  reclamation  endeavor  can  con- 
tinue as  It  has,  or  even  at  an  accelerated  pace, 
and  open  up  stabilized  farming  through  Irri- 
gation on  an  ever-lncre(.slng  acreage.  This 
will  make  available  more  and  more  farms  on 
which  It  will  be  possible  at  least  to  make  a 
living  and  provide  a  hi.ven  for  many  im- 
employed  workers  when  .hey  start  searching 
for  the  security  of  the  land.  Beyond  that, 
however,  the  reclamatlor  program  can  speed 
up  Its  planning  and  siurvey  work,  prepare 
additional  projects  to  hi  built  with  public 
funds,  make  ready  a  furd  of  jobs  on  which 
the  Federal  Government  can  draw  In  a  post- 
war construction  program  for  the  hiring  of 
men  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  end  of  the 
war  emergency.  And  tht  t  Is  one  of  the  pres- 
ent alms  of  the  men  who  work  In  our  water- 
resources  program. 

Thus  will  the  reclamation  program  of  the 
West  help  the  Nation  v/lthstand  the  shock 
of  economic  dlslocatlcni  which  are  sure  to 
come  In  the  not-so-far  distant  future. 

(From  the  Williston  (N   Dak.)  DaUy  Herald 
of  March  20.  1941] 

NO  JOBS  roil  THESE 

Hundreds  of  Job  Inqurles.  but  no  jobs  to 
offer. 

That's  the  experience  of  the  Williston 
office  and  all  other  bninchea  of  the  State 
employment  service  thej*  days  as  the  coun- 
try engages  In  a  tremendous  shift  of  lalxjr 
popvilation  as  resiilt  of  ihe  defense  program. 

The  Job  seekers  In  North  Dakota  are  the 
common  labor  type  of  worker,  the  men  on 
W.  P.  A.  who  would  like  to  get  back  Into 
higher-paying  private  employment,  the  odd- 
Jobs  men  who  would  like  steady  work,  the 
men  now  working  who  hope  to  find  better 
Jobs  under  the  huge  jirogram  of  national 
defense. 

But  there  Is  nothing  :or  these  men  In  the 
newly  expanding  Indtu tries.  Wherever  In 
the  Industrial  East  there  Is  construction — 
and  there  Is  plenty  of  that  imder  the  broad 
program  of  factory  expansion — there  is 
plenty  of  common  labor  available.  There  is. 
therefore,  no  need  of  transporting  labor  of 
that  kind  from  North  Dakota  Into  the  work 
centers  of  the  East  and  Middle  East,  and 
consequently  the  Job  teekers  of  this  State 
are  merely  told  there  Is  no  work  for  them. 

What  industry  wants  Is  skilled  labor— tool 
and  die  makers,  machinery  experts,  men  who 
know  the  Ins  and  outs  of  modern  mass  pro- 
duction by  machines  and  assembly  lines. 
-  The  country  Is  being  scoured  for  this  type  of 
worker  In  frantic  efforts  to  build  up  the 
production  of  our  fa':torles  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  present  emergency.  There  have 
been  a  few  such  workers  found  In  North 
Dakota — men  who  were  employed  during  the 
last  Industrial  boom  and  came  West  to  find 
security  in  farm  lancls  when  the  bubble 
broke — and  some  of  th«;m  have  gone  back  to 
the  bench  and  assemtly  line  to  contribute 
their  skills  to  the  ne<-d8  of  the  day.  But 
there  are  very  few  In  ^uch  a  State  as  ours. 

In  hearing  the  report  of  the  employment 
service  that  hundreds  cf  North  Dakota  work- 
ers have  applied  for  defense  Jobs,  we  find 
therein  cause  for  praise  of  our  working  popu- 
lation Of  these  hundreds,  a  large  part  un- 
doubtedly is  W.  P.  A.  labor — men  now  em- 
ployed on  public  projects  but  hoping  for 
something  better;  men  who  have  accepted  the 
help  of  W.  P.  A.  to  tide  them  over,  but  who 
now  feel  a  surge  of  ho\K  that  better  jobs  are 
available,  and  that  thiiy  can  get  them.  We 
feel  a  Justifiable  prld'i  that  these  men  are 
eager  to  better  their  -xindltlcn  and  are  ap- 
plying for  these  defense  jobs,  and  therefore 
feel  all  the  more  keerJy  the  tragedy  of  the 
situation  which  finds  no  jobs  for  them,  even 
though  the  Nation  Is  now  taking  an  inven- 


tory of  labor  because  of  a  shortage  of  the 
kind  of  workers  that  are  most  needed. 

Because  of  the  defense  program,  which  ts 
expected  to  put  thousands  and  millions  of 
men  to  work,  the  Government  has  already 
begun  to  cut  down  on  W.  P.  A.  appropriations 
and  cut  W.  P.  A.  workers  off  the  pay  roUs. 
That  program  of  curtailment,  however,  should 
not  be  extended  to  such  States  as  North 
Dakota,  whose  workers,  even  though  they 
apply  for  these  new  Jobs,  can  find  no  place  In 
the  defense  effort.  There  Is,  rather,  plenty  of 
argument  here  for  the  continuation  of  a 
public-works  program  to  keep  these  men  em- 
ployed on  public  projects  because  there  Is 
nothing  else  for  them. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  public  proj- 
ects most  desirable  and  useful  to  this  sec- 
tion are  those  which  have  to  do  with  Irriga- 
tion and  other  water  uses — ^from  the  huge 
Missouri  diversion  project  on  down  to  Irriga- 
tion wells  or  stock-watering  dams  on  Indi- 
vidual farms.  Our  working  population  needs 
them,  our  farmers  want  them,  and  the  whole 
countryside  will  benefit  greatly  if  they  are 
carried  out. 


Aid  to  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  AprU  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  31  ).1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  WASHlNG'iON  EVENING 
STAR 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscobd  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
March  14.  1941,  entitled  "Help  Greece 
Now." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom    the    Washington    Evening    Star    of 
March  14, 1941  ] 

HELP   CSEXCX   MOW 

The  primary  aim  of  the  Lease  Lend  Act 
Is  to  safeguard  Britain  against  German  at- 
tack, because  the  fall  of  Britain  would  be  a 
catastrophe  transcending  all  else.  Yet  the 
act's  broader  objective  Is  to  aid  the  oppon- 
ents of  totalitarian  aggression  everywhere. 
And  surely  none  la  more  deserving  of  quick 
and  generous  assistance  than  Is  heroic 
Greece — a  fact  specifically  recognized  by  the 
President  when  he  announced  Tuesday  that 
Greece  would  share  in  the  first  shipment  of 
mat^lel  to  leave  this  country  after  passage 
of  the  act. 

Greek  Minister  Diamantopoulos  declared 
yesterday  that  Greece  will  hold  firm  against 
"all  aggression."  None  can  doubt  Greece's 
determination  to  do  this.  The  exploits  of  the 
Hellenic  soldiers  in  Albania  are  as  amazing 
as  were  those  of  the  Finns  In  their  dogged 
resistance  to  the  Russian  coloss^^8:  and, 
thanks  to  British  aid.  Greek  resistance  has 
been  more  endurlngly  successful.  The 
punishment  inflicted  upon  the  Italians  has 
been  noteworthy,  both  In  men  and  materials. 
The  Greek  military  authorities  estimate  that 
at  least  130,000  Italian  soldiers  have  been 
killed  or  captured  on  the  Albanian  front 
since  the  Oreco-Itallan  war  started  last  Oc- 


tober, and  fresh  losses  pile  up  rapidly  with 
every  passing  day.  The  Albanian  venture  has 
become  a  chronic  ulcer,  eating  away  steadily 
at  Italy's  waning  strength. 

But  the  military  aspect  Is  far  outweighed 
by  the  diplomatic  and  psychological  services 
which  Greece  has  rendered  to  the  fight 
against  the  totalitarian  powers.  To  estimate 
the  value  of  these  Imponderables,  It  Is  only 
necessary  to  cast  the  mind's  eye  back  to  last 
autumn  and  consider  how  different  the  situa- 
tion might  have  been  If  John  Metaxas  had 
yielded  to  Mussolini's  ultimatum 

Up  to  that  time  Germany  had  gone  from 
victory  to  victory,  while  lUly  had  confidently 
stepped  in  on  what  looked  like  the  winning 
side.  A  big  Italian  army  had  crossed  the 
Egyptian  frontier  from  Libya,  while  another 
large  army  In  Italian  east  Africa  thr?fttened 
to  take  Britain's  Egyptian  base  and  the  vital 
Suez  Canal  In  the  rear.  Almost  two  decades 
of  ixjastful  preparation  had  given  Fascist 
Italy  considerable  prestige.  At  least,  cautious 
critics  were  willing  to  give  It  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt. 

The  miserable  showing  made  by  the  Italians 
In  their  invasion  of  Greece  pricked  the  bub- 
ble of  Fascist  prestige.  It  may  have  been 
largely  on  the  basis  of  that  poor  showing,  as 
well  as  on  the  acquirement  of  Greek  bases 
In  Crete  and  elsewhere,  that  General  Wavell 
determined  to  risk  what  looked  like  a  gamble 
In  his  Libyan  campaign. 

The  diplomatic  and  strategic  repercussions 
of  the  Italian  fiasco  upon  German  plans  were 
likewise  Important  If  Gresce  had  tamely 
surrendered  and  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Axis,  the  whole  Balkan  peninsula  might  well 
have  followed  suit,  and  perhaps  Turkey  as 
well  There  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Axis  general  staffs  were  then  planning  a 
gigantic  pincer  operation  against  Egypt  and 
the  Near  East.  The  progressive  collapse  at 
Italian  military  and  naval  power  sent  that 
bold  idea  Into  the  discard  Even  today,  for 
all  the  Reich's  military  advances  and  diplo- 
matic successes  in  the  Balkaiu,  Germany  Is 
there  strategically  on  the  defensive,  seeking 
to  keep  the  Balkans  at  peace  and  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  Balkan  war  front.  Greece's 
timely  resistance  alone  made  this  possible. 
Perhaps  most  important  of  all  has  been  the 
electrifying  effect  of  Greek  heroism  In  the 
realm  of  the  spirit.  Everywhere,  men  have 
t)een  taught  the  lesson  that  patriotic  de- 
votion m  defense  of  high  Ideals  goes  far  to 
outweigh  handicaps  In  numbers  and  equip- 
ment; that  this  Is  not  simply  a  war  of  ma- 
chines but  of  dauntless  sotUs  as  well.  That 
Is  Hellas'  supreme  contribution  to  the  cause 
which  most  Americans  hold  dear.  It  Is  time 
that  Greece  received  from  us  prompt  and 
generous  support  In  her  hoxir  of  dire  need 


President  Rooscvelf  •  Progrui  for  Total 
Victory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

OF  MOXTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UIOTED  8TATK 


Tuesday,  AprU  1  ikgislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  31).  1941 


ADDRESS  B7  ROBERT  M.  HUTCHIN8 


Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  on  the 
30th  of  March  by  President  Robert  IL 
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Hutchins.  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
on  the  subject  of  President  Roosevelt's 
program  for  total  victory. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Tlmee-Herald  ol 
April  1.  19411 

Hutchins  Tnms   Roosevk-t  Pouct   "Falsi 

Path  to  Lranrrr" — Says  Ameeicans  Still 

Have  Chamci  to  Act  Betom  Plunging  Into 

Wax 

Chicago.  March  31. — Robert  M.  Hutchins, 
president  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  de- 
clared yesterday  that  President  Roosevelt's 
program  for  "total  victory"  Is  a  "false  path 
to  freedom." 

He  said  the  American  people  want  peace. 

But  If  the  Nation  plans  for  total  victory, 
he  said,  "it  should  fight  now." 

"We  are  not  Justified  In  hoping  that  the 
Axis  win  suffer  total  defeat  without  full 
American  participation  In  the  war." 

Hutchins  spoke  at  a  Sunday  morning  serv- 
ice at  the  university's  Rockefeller  Memorial 
Chapel.  His  address  was  broadcast  nation- 
ally by  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

Hutchins  warned  that  "we  still  have  not 
lost  the  power  to  decide  for  peace  or  war." 

"We  still  have  a  chance  to  catch  our  breath. 
reflect  a  little,  and  take  a  last  look  around 
before  we  plunge  Into  the  abyss."  he  asserted. 
•TTie  people  have  never  had  a  chance  to  ex- 
press themselves  on  the  Issues  of  war  or 
peace." 

PaAISES  PKXSIDENT 

"The  President  is  a  democratic  leader. 
One  of  his  greatest  qualities  Is  his  sense  of 
responslbUlty  to  the  people.  If  he  is  mov- 
ing toward  war.  he  must  be  doing  It  In  the 
conviction  that  the  people  want  him  to.  If 
this  Is  his  conviction,  he  Is  mistaken." 

Recalling  that  on  election  eve  last  Novem- 
ber Mr.  Roosevelt  had  said.  "We  propose  and 
expect  to  continue  our  lives  in  peace," 
Hutchins  discounted  the  President's  remarks 
of  March  15.  wherein  he  said,  "Do  not  let 
us  waste  time  reviewing  the  past  or  fixing 
or  dodging  the  blame  for  It." 

"I  cannot  believe  that  this  means  that  he 
wants  us  to  forget  his  promises  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  peace."  Hutchins  said. 

Admitting  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  want  to  defend  the  country,  "aid 
BrlUln.  and  stay  out  of  war,"  he  reminded 
his  audience  that  supporters  of  the  lend-lease 
bill  hailed  It  as  a  bill  to  keep  the  country  out 

of  war." 

"The  passage  of  this  bill  gave  the  President 
no  mandate  for  war.   The  people  want  peace." 

He  challenged  the  administration's  pro- 
posed aid  to  "embattled  democracies."  de- 
scribing China.  Greece,  and  Turkey  as  dicta- 
torships. 

Throughout  his  speech  Hutchins  asked: 
"What  are  we  going  to  war  for?"  He  accused 
Britain  of  falling  to  set  out  her  war  aims  or 
a  plan  for  reconstruction  of  the  Eiiropean 
system  after  the  war.  And  he  said  President 
Roosevelt  had  been  vague  In  stating  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Government. 

UCALLS  PIXOCK 

"Are  we  to  rush  to  arms  everytime  the 
British  Empire  Is  In  danger?"  he  said.  "Are 
we  to  put  down  every  tyrant  that  arises  in 
Europe?" 

Then,  recalling  Mr.  Roosevelt's  four  free- 
doms— freedom  of  worship,  of  speech,  from 
want,  and  from  fear — Hutchins  said  "the 
President  cannot  literally  mean  that  we  are 
to  fight  on  till  the  four  freedoms  ring  every- 
where. If  we  are  to  be  responsible  for  the 
four  freedoms  everywhere,  we  must  have  au- 
thority everywhere.  We  must  force  the  free- 
doms upon  people  who  might  prefer  to  do 
without  them. 

"We  seek  freedom  from  want,  and  we  Im- 
poverish ourselves.     We  seek  Xreedom  from 


fear,  and  we  terrorize  ourselves.  We  seek  free- 
dom of  worship  and  freedom  of  speech,  and 
we  suppress  them." 

He  asserted  that  capitalism  will  not  survive 
American  participation  in  the  war.  But,  be- 
cause "it  is  the  vehicle  of  the  materialism 
which  has  brought  us  to  our  present  pass," 
he  said  he  was  uncertain  that  it  deserved  to 
survive. 

ROOSEVELT'S  PROMISES 

"Things  look  black,"  Dr.  Hutchins  said. 
"The  President  now  calls  for  'total  victory* 
over  'the  enemy'  and  urges  upon  us  the  de- 
termination needed  to  win. 

"Still  there  is  a  chance  that  these  remarks 
are  for  foreign  constimption  and  do  not 
mean  what  they  seem  to  mean.  They  seem 
to  mean  that  the  British,  Chinese,  and 
Greeks  are  otir  allies.  If  this  Is  so.  It  Is  im- 
moral to  let  them  die  for  us  while  we  sit 
safely  at  home.  We  should  have  been  In  the 
war  from  the  start.  We  should  fight  now. 
And  if  we  are  actually  to  press  on  to  total 
victory,  we  must  fight.  We  are  not  Justified 
in  hoping  that  the  Axis  will  suffer  total  de- 
feat without  full  American  participation  in 
the  war. 

"Two  days  after  war  broke  out  in  Europe 
the  President  assured  the  Nation  that  he 
would  do  everything  he  could  to  keep  It  at 
peace.  He  has  repeated  these  assurances 
again  and  again.  Every  speech  he  made 
dvirlng  the  campaign  contained  a  pledge  to 
keep  the  country  out  of  war.  The  night  be- 
fore the  election  he  said:  'We  propose  and 
expect  to  continue  our  lives  In  peace.'  Two 
weeks  ago  he  said:  'Do  not  let  us  waste  time 
reviewing  the  past  or  fixing  or  dodging  the 
blame  for  It."  But  I  cannot  believe  that  this 
means  that  he  wants  us  to  forget  his  prom- 
ises to  pursue  a  policy  of  peace. 

"Until  we  are  engaged  in  mlltary  action  we 
must  continue  to  hope  that  we  can  avoid 
the  ultimate  catastrophe.  We  stand  on  the 
brink  of  war.  But  we  have  not  been  attacked. 
The  burden  of  proof  rests  on  those  who  claim 
we  are  about  to  be. 

"The  people  have  never  had  a  chance  to 
express  themselves  on  the  issue  of  war  or 
peace.  The  election  gave  them  no  chance. 
Both  parties  declared  for  peace.  Both  can- 
didates declared  for  peace. 

PEOPLE  WANT  PEACE 

"The  Gallup  poll  shows  that  the  people 
are  for  peace  and  that  they  trust  Mr.  Roosevelt 
to  keep  them  at  peace.  The  Gallup  question 
published  10  days  ago  was,  'If  you  were  asked 
to  vote  on  the  question  of  the  United  States 
entering  the  war  against  Germany  and  Italy, 
how  would  you  vote — to  go  Into  the  war  or 
to  stay  out  of  the  war?'  Eighty-three  percent 
of  those  asked  said  they  would  vote  to  stay 
out. 

"The  country  wants  to  defend  Itself,  aid 
Britain,  and  stay  out  of  war.  We  have  been 
told  over  and  over  again  that  we  could  do 
Just  that.  During  the  hesu-lngs  and  debates 
on  the  lease-lend  bill  man  after  man  an- 
nounced that  this  was  a  bill  to  keep  the  coun- 
try out  of  war.  Mr.  Willkle  said  that  was 
why  he  was  for  it.  Senator  George,  who  led 
the  fight  for  the  bill,  said  that  was  why  he 
was  for  It.  The  passage  of  this  bill  gave  the 
President  no  mandate  for  war.  The  people 
want  peace. 

DOtTBT  or  DEMOCRACIES 

"If  we  go  to  war,  what  are  we  going  to  war 
for?  Mr.  Roosevelt  tells  us  we  are  to  save 
the  democracies.  The  democracies  are,  pre- 
sumably, England,  China.  Greece,  and  possibly 
Turkey.  Turkey  is  a  dictatorship.  Greece  is 
a  dictatorship.  China  is  a  dictatorship.  As 
to  England,  in  1928  Mr.  Anthony  Eden,  now 
foreign  secretary,  speaking  in  behalf  of  a  bill 
extending  the  suffrage,  felt  It  necessary  to  say 
to  the  House  of  Commons:  'We  have  not  got 
democratic  government  In  this  country  today; 
we  never  have  had  It  and  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest to  honorable  members  opposite  that  we 


shall  never  have  It.  What  we  have  done.  In 
all  the  progress  of  reform  and  evolution  of 
politics,  is  broaden  the  basis  of  our  oligarchy.' 

RESTORING    BOUNDARIES 

"If  we  go  to  war,  what  are  we  going  to  war 
for?  The  British  propose  to  defeat  the  Axis. 
What  they  propose  to  do  then  they  do  not 
say.  They  have  repeatedly  refused  to  say. 
Yet  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  know. 
Are  we  to  rush  to  arms  every  time  the  British 
Empire  Is  in  danger?  If  so,  we  are  entitled 
to  know  what  the  future  policy  of  the  British 
Empire  Is  to  be.  Are  we  to  put  down  every 
tyrant  that  arises  In  Europe?  If  so.  we  are 
entitled  to  know  what  is  to  be  done  to  keep 
each  tyrant  from  being  worse  than  the  last. 

"If  we  go  to  war,  what  are  we  going  to  war 
for?  The  only  specific  statement  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  on  the  course  we  are  to  pur- 
sue after  the  war  Is  found  In  two  sentences 
In  his  last  speech.  He  said,  'We  believe  that 
any  nationality,  no  matter  how  small,  has 
the  inherent  right  to  its  own  nationhood.' 
To  the  same  effect,  he  said,  "There  never  has 
been,  there  Isn't  now.  and  there  never  will  be 
any  race  of  people  fit  to  serve  as  masters  over 
their  fellow  men.'  Do  these  statements  Im- 
ply restoration  of  pre-war  boundaries  In 
Austria.  Czechoslovakia,  Danzig,  Poland. 
China,  and  Rumania?  Is  this  undertaking  to 
be  world-wide?  If  so,  how  do  we  induce  Rus- 
sia to  restore  the  pre-war  boundaries  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Finland,  and  Po- 
land? 

"We  are  stirred,  but  not  enlightened,  by 
the  great  phrase — the  four  freedoms — which 
the  President  has  used  as  the  general  state- 
ment of  our  alms.  Freedom  of  worship, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  from  want,  and 
freedom  from  fear — if  we  go  to  war  we  go 
to  establish  these  four  freedoms  everywhere. 

ARMED   MISSIONARIES 

"The  President  cannot  literally  mean  that 
we  are  to  fight  on  till  the  four  freedoms  ring 
everywhere.  If  we  are  to  be  responsible  for 
the  four  freedoms  everywhere  we  must  have 
authority  ever3rwhere.  We  must  force  the 
four  freedoms  upon  people  who  might  pre- 
fer to  do  without  them  rather  than  accept 
them  from  the  armed  missionaries  of  the 
United  States.  This  new  imperialism,  this 
revised  conception  of  the  white  man's  bur- 
den, this  modem  version  of  America's  mani- 
fest destiny  is  a  repudiation  of  the  Presiden- 
tial teaching  that  there  never  has  been.  Isn't 
now,  and  never  will  be  any  race  of  people 
fit  to  serve  as  masters  over  their  fellow 
men." 


The  Oil  Monopoly  Stays  in  the  News — 
Great  American  Oil  Companies  Play 
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Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  activities  of  the  American 
oil  monopoly  in  selling  their  products 
throughout  the  world,  have  too  often 
been  overlooked  by  the  American  public. 
In  this  connection,  some  recent  newspa- 
par  articles  should  prove  of  interest.    In 


the  Washington  Post  of  March  20.  1941, 
Senator  Joseph  C.  OT^Iahonky,  of  Wyo- 
ming was  quoted  in  connection  with  a 
speech  he  delivered  at  a  dinner  meeting 
of  the  Washington,  D.  C,  branch  of  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women.  Among  other  things,  the  Sena- 
tor discussed  certain  integral  aspects  of 
the  oil  monopoly  and  their  operations  in 
world  trade.   I  quote: 

(From  the   Washington   Post    of   March   20. 
19411 

Senator    OTilAHONEr    Assails   An   Line   In 
SPTEcn  HeaE 

Charging  that  the  Pan  American  Air  Trans- 
port Co..  "a  creature  of  the  SUte  of  Dela- 
ware, is  doing  what,  the  Constitution  pro- 
hibits the  State  which  created  It  from  doing." 
Senator  Joseph  C  O'Mahonet.  of  Wyoming, 
declared  last  night  that  "the  modern  phe- 
nomenon of  big  government  seen  simultane- 
ously in  Europe  and  America  is  a  result  pri- 
marily of  big  busini'ss." 

Addressing  the  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Washington  branch  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women  at  the  clubhotise 
last  night,  he  said  that  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  Is  now  considering  the 
opposition  of  the  Pan  American  Air  Trans- 
port Co.  to  the  appropriation  of  $1,250,000  for 
the  establishment  of  a  competing  air  service 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

"Pan  American  has  entered  Into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Government  of  Portgual,"  he 
said,  "by  which  It  has  bound  that  Govern- 
ment not  to  grant  landing  rights  to  any  other 
American  company.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  that  no  State  shall 
enter  Into  any  contract  with  any  other  State 
or  with  any  foreign  power  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress. 

'Tan  American  has  subsidiary  corporations 
In  at  least  18  or  20  foreign  countries,  and  no 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  has  as  yet 
been  consulted  about  the  terms  of  any  one  of 
these  contracts. 

"The  War  Department  and  the  State  De- 
partment are  today  gravely  concerned  over 
the  problem  of  oil  going  to  the  Axis  Powers." 
he  said.  "Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co.  has  a  sub- 
sidiary corporation  In  Hamburg,  Germany. 
The  Dutch  Shell  OU  Co.,  which  through  one 
of  Its  subsidiaries,  the  Shell  Oil  Co..  delivers 
and  se.'ls  gasoline  In  Washington,  Is  now 
under  the  control  of  Herr  Hitler.  It  has  vast 
oil  resources  In  the  Dutch  West  Indies. 

"The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  which 
has  been  shipping  oil  to  Japan  from  Califor- 
nia, and  the  Texas  Oil  Co.  both  own  oil  de- 
posits In  the  Bahrein  Islands  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  in  nearby  Saudi,  Arabia.  An  em- 
bargo by  the  American  Government  on  the 
exportation  of  California  oil  to  Japan  would 
not  touch  either  of  tbese  Asiatic  sources  of 
oil  supply,"  he  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  March  15,  1941.  there 
is  a  very  arresting  story  concerning  the 
operations  of  major  oil  companies  in 
connection  with  international  trade. 
While  we  have  been  told  by  prominent 
Government  oflBcials  and  students  of  in- 
ternational affairs  that  we  have  been  em- 
Iwrgoing  the  export  of  high-grade  oil 
to  Japan,  the  facts  disclose  that  we  have 
actually  increased  our  shipments  thereof 
to  Nippon.  In  a  subsequent  speech,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  shall  implement  th>s  state- 
ment with  statistical  data,  having  se- 
cured It  with  some  trouble  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  great  deal  of  effort  in  the 
isolated  files  of  Government  bureaus.  It 
~  Is  an  amazing  and  disturbing  fact  that 


we  are  permitting  oil  companies  operat- 
ing in  the  United  States  to  grow  In- 
creasingly fat  upon  the  annual  profits 
they  derive  from  the  sale  of  very  valu- 
able lubricating  oil  and  high-octane 
gasoline  to  the  Japanese.  Actually  boy- 
cotting the  aggressors  and  thereby  as- 
sisting the  democracies  is  not  the  general 
practice  of  this  country,  though  we  are 
told  that  it  is.  Of  what  avail  is  it  to 
loan  vast  sums  of  money  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  while  we  permit,  directly 
and  indirectly,  shipment  to  Japan  of  100 
octane  fuel?  To  me  it  is  outrageous  and 
cause  for  an  investigation  by  Congress. 
Who  and  what  are  the  mysterious  forces 
at  work  which  are  subverting  and  pre- 
venting effective  quarantining  of  ag- 
gressor nations?  How  is  it  that  these 
great  oil  companies  are  so  potent  in  in- 
ternational relations  that  they  can  over- 
come the  established  and  declared  atti- 
tude of  the  United  States  Government 
in  requiring  licensing  of  exports  of  ma- 
teriel of  war?  The  article  speaks  for 
itself: 

[From    the     Washington    Tlmee-Herald     of 
March  15.  1841) 

United  States  Fiems  Dktt  Cubs  on  Oil  for 
Japanese  Wah  Machine — Embabco  Thp.eat 
Boosts  Flow  to  Oriekt;  Heavt  Diversion 
TO  Cesmant  Revealed 

(By  Pat  Frank) 

Military  circles  expressed  fears  yesterday 
that  even  if  all  categories  of  oil  for  Japan 
were  embargoed,  big  American  oil  companies 
with  fields  outside  the  United  States  would 
continue  to  supply  the  Axis  partner  with  huge 
quantities  of  fuel. 

These  fears  were  expressed,  despite  admin- 
istration efforts  to  curb  the  flow  of  strategic 
petroleum  products  to  Nippon  and  recent 
indications  by  President  Roosevelt  that  the 
country's  wide-open  policy  In  regard  to  oil 
might  be  changed,  although  he  has  never 
said  when  such  a  change  might  occur. 

tmiTED  STATES  FISICS  INVOLVED 

It  was  pointed  out  in  military  circles  that 
If  such  an  embargo  came  about,  sales  from 
foreign  fields  would  be  made  outside  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Gen.  Russel  L.  Maxwell's  ex- 
port control  division. 

"When  we  shut  off  new  categories  of  fuel 
to  Japan,  watch  that  trade  be  shifted  to  the 
Bahrein  Islands."  an  oil  naan  told  this  cor- 
respondent. 

In  these  islands  and  In  near-by  Saudi 
Arabia  the  Texas  Co.  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  California,  the  two  companies  with 
tremendous  interests  in  the  Par  East,  have 
opened  up  immense  oil  reserves.  Together 
they  own  the  Bahrein  Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd.. 
formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying 
eastern  and  southern  Asia. 

on.  STILL   FLOWING 

Japan  with  Its  war  machine  poised  to  strllce 
at  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Singapore,  and  even 
the  United  States  Itself,  Is  still  obtaining  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  barrels  of  American  oil. 

The  export -control  division  set  up  by  Presi- 
dential order  and  military  proclamation  has 
succeeded  In  shutting  off  the  flow  of  100- 
octane  aviation  gasoline  from  the  United 
States  to  Japan.  But  other  fviels — including 
the  oil  that  powers  Japans  battleships — are 
being  sl-uttled  across  in  increasing  quantities. 

And  Japan  still  gets  Its  aviation  gasoline. 
It  gets  some  In  American  tankers  from  Vene- 
zuela, Mexico,  and  the  far-off  Bahrein  Islands. 
It  gets  some  from  the  frightened  Dutch  East 
Indies.  And  It  makes  some  with  an  American 
process  now  in  the  hands  of  Germany. 


BTTCX  EXPOVr  IN   JANTTAET 

In  the  month  of  January— the  Utest  month 
for  which  figures  are  available  at  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  D.imestlc  Commerce — the 
United  States  sent  647.708  barrels  of  gas  and 
distilled  fuel  oil  to  Japan.  This  was  away 
over  the  monthly  averag;  for  1940.  which  was 
425.515  barrels.  To  naval  ofQcers  this  is 
significant,  for  It's  the  kind  of  oU  that 
operates  Japan  °s  fleet. 

In  January  we  sent  520.5S4  barrels  of  crude 
oil  to  Japan,  also  an  increase  over  the  monthly 
average  of  last  year. 

In  1939  we  sent  Japan  562.230  barrels  of 
aviation  gasoline. 

In  1940  we  sent  Japan  527.451  barrels  of 
high-grade  gasoline,  of  which  a|^roximately 
327.000  barrels  was  aviaUon  gas.  The  Presi- 
dent halted  the  export  of  aviation  gas.  without 
license,  to  all  countries  outside  the  Wes'-ein 
Hemlrphere.  effective  August  1.  1940. 

Since  then  Japan  hasn't  been  able  to  get 
our  100-octane  gasoline — not  directly. 

But  Japan  employed  a  clever  dodge  in  con- 
tinuing to  import  aviation  gas.  The  100- 
octane  fuel — the  only  fuel  that  will  push  400- 
mlle-an-hour  fighting  aircraft — was  loaded 
into  containers  at  west-coast  poru.  And 
into  the  containers  was  poured  enough  crude 
oil  to  reduce  the  rating  of  the  fuel  to  dis- 
tlllete  ell. 

When  the  fuel  arrived  In  Japan  it  was  re- 
distilled and.  lo.  It  was  100-octane  airplane 
gas  again. 

UNmO  STATES  HALTS  PRACTICE 

The  aid  the  great  combines  have  given  the 
Axis  Is  best  told  by  lubricating  oU.  perhaps. 
You  cannot .  ..m  fighting  planes  without  high- 
grade  lubricating  oil,  and  the  United  States 
produces  the  best  lubricating  oils  in  the 
world. 

Germany's  one  great  weakness  Is  "lube." 
Germany  makes  plenty  of  100-octane  gas 
through  synthetic  process.  But  you  csinnot 
make  ersatz  lube. 

In  1938  Japan  Imported  from  the  United 
States  307.272  barrels  of  lubricating  oils.  In 
1939  the  Japanese  imports  jumped  to  513.- 
545  barrels.  And  In  1940  Japan  Imputed 
811,499  barrels. 

on.    DITKSTCD    TO    GBUCAjrr 

In  January  of  this  year  Japan's  Imports 
of  lubricating  oil  reached  the  aU-tlme  high, 
for  1  month,  of  247.982  barrels — about  50.000 
barrels  less  than  was  Imported  in  an  entire 
year  2  years  ago. 

Do  you  think  that  all  that  "lube"  stayed  in 
Japan? 

This  Is  Washington's  most  exploslTe  secret. 

Another  secret  concerns  what  happened 
to  the  "lube"  oil  that  went  to  Spain. 

In  the  first  8  months  of  the  war,  296.000 
barrels  of  'aube"  went  to  Spain,  contrasted 
with  99,544  barrels  during  a  comparable 
period  in  the  previous  year. 

From  an  official  British  source  the  O.  N  A. 
learned  that  most  of  the  lubricating  oil 
sent  to  Denmark,  before  the  invasion  of 
that  nation,  was  diverted  to  Germany.  In 
the  first  8  months  of  war,  Denmark  im- 
ported 311.718  barrels  of  "lube."  compared 
with  164,700  barrels  in  the  same  period  the 
year  previotis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Nation,  weekly 
magazine,  of  March  1,  1941.  the  well- 
known  writer.  I.  F.  Stone,  tells  the  true 
story  of  the  sale  of  gasoline  to  aggres- 
sors. It  is  an  astounding  and  disturb- 
ing story  which  Mr.  Stone  tells.  Are 
these  oil  companies  bigger  than  govern- 
ment Itself?  Can  they  defy  United 
States  Government?  Are  they  going  to 
be  permitted  to  nullify  the  accepted  pol- 
icy of  our  Government — that  of  quar- 
antining   the   aggressors?      Are   profit* 
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more  sacred  than  national  honor?  I 
quote  the  article,  and  suggest  Its  read- 
ing to  those  concerned  with  Interna- 
tional affairs: 

|Prom  the  NaUon  of  March  1.  1941 J 

On-  Is  Srnx  Nnmui. 

(By  I.  F.  Stone) 

One  need  pcesess  no  inside  information  to 
see  that  war  with  Japan  Is  a  possibility. 
Gossip  in  circles  on  the  Hill  which  are  close 
to  the  Army  and  Navy  say  "within  60  days." 
Yet  the  same  patriotic  oil  companies  whose 
dollar-a-year  men  dominate  the  Defense 
Commission  continue  to  send  Japan  the  oil 
It  needs.  During  the  week  ended  February 
15  we  sent  Japan  147.044  barrels  of  crude  oil 
and  137.657  barrels  of  lubricating  oils.  We 
sent  Britain  60.000  barrels  of  crude  and  168.- 
986  barrels  of  fuel  oil  the  same  week.  Oil  is 
still  neutral. 

When  foreign  countrlss,  like  domestic  con- 
sumers become  annoyed  with  Standard  Oil, 
the  marines  are  called  for.  Otherwise  busi- 
ness is  business  and  a  yen  is  as  good  as  a 
dollar.  For  all  the  headlines  about  oil  em- 
bargoes. American  oil  companies  are  enjoy- 
ing a  boom  In  exports  to  Japan.  Here  is 
the  total  value  of  our  petroleum  exports 
to  Japan  during  the  past  4  years: 

1937 $43. 733.  000 

1938 51, 191.  000 

1939 45. 285,  COO 

1940 53.  133.  000 

Lest  the  reader  think  these  exports  have 
been  slowing  down  I  give  the  figures  for  1940 
by  quarters: 

First   quarter $8,584,000 

Second   quarter 7,717,000 

Third    quarter 14,160,000 

Fourth    quarter 22,675,000 

Oil  exports  to  Japan  are  running  at  a  rate 
almost  double  any  year  since  the  "China 
incident"  began. 

The  figures  for  gasoline  alone  show  that 
we  sent  Japan  three  times  as  much  gasoline 
in  1940  as  in  any  of  the  3  preceding  years. 
Aviation  gas  is  a  story  In  Itself.  The  Com- 
merce Department,  at  the  request  of  the  State 
Department,  changed  the  name  of  aviation 
gas  last  September  to  "high-grade  motor  fuel 
in  bulk  or  containers."  This  was  done,  I  was 
told,  "so  the  State  Department  wouldn't  be 
embarrassed  by  writers  and  newspapermen." 
In  1939  Japan  took  628.560  barrels  of  avia- 
tion gas.  In  1940  It  took  556.703  barrels  of 
"high-grade  motor  fuel  in  bulk  or  containers." 
The  Export  Control  Division  says  no  aviation 
gas  of  higher  than  87.5  octane  content  is 
going  to  Japan  and  that  this  other  gas  is 
inferior  gas,  not  suitable  for  modern  planes. 
Some  authorities  say  flatly  that  it  is  good 
enough  to  be  used  in  planes  combatting  an 
inferior  air  force  like  China's. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  public  attention  has 
been  centered  on  aviation  gas.  for  war  with 
Japan  would  be  a  naval  war,  and  fuel  oil 
runs  battleships.  Japan  Is  being  kept  well 
supplied  with  fuel  oil  by  American  com- 
panies Japan  and  Kwantung  together  (the 
State  Department  Insists  on  separating  them, 
although  Japan's  possession  of  Kwantung — 
the  old  Port  Arthur  region  In  south  Man- 
churia— goes  back  to  1905)  obtained  almost 
7.500.000  barrels  of  fuel  oil  from  this  country 
last  year  Of  basic  Importance,  too,  are 
Japan's  heavy  imports  of  crude  oil,  which 
amounted  to  more  than  12.(X)0,000  barrels  in 
1940.  In  December  we  exported  2,000.000 
barrels  of  crude,  of  which  half  went  to  Can- 
ada, a  fourth  to  Japan.  Fuel  oil  and  aviation 
gas  are.  of  course,  manufactured  from  crude 
oil,  Japan  has  considerable  facilities  for  re- 


fining and  cracking,  despite  oll-ccmpany 
apologetics  to  the  contrary.  Latest  published 
figures,  which  are  several  years  behind,  show 
Japan's  refining  capacity  to  be  52,600  barrels 
a  day,  as  compared  with  greater  Germany's 
68.770.  Her  cracking  capacity  is  16.250  bar- 
rels a  day,  as  compared  with  greater  Ger- 
many's 7,290  barrels  a  day. 

Exports  to  Japan  are  not  the  only  (;pntrl- 
butlons  of  American  oil  companies  to  the 
Axis.  There  are  two  sources  through  which 
Germany  and  Italy  might  obtain  American 
oil — Soviet  Russia  and  Spain.  The  attention 
paid  to  these  two  loopholes  is  In  Inverse  ratio 
to  the  amount  of  oil  going  to  them.  The 
dollar  value  of  all  petroleum  products 
shipped  from  this  country  to  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  last  year  was 
$1,850,000,  as  compared  with  the  total  of 
$53,135,000  sent  to  Japan. 

Joseph  Curran,  of  the  National  Maritime 
Union,  testifying  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  committee  on  February  10  against 
the  lease-lend  bill,  provided  a  glimpse  of 
Spanish  possibilities.  He  told  of  the  recent 
trip  of  a  Standard  OH  tanker,  the  W.  H.  Libby. 
"Not  long  ago,"  he  said,  "she  went  to  Carta- 
gena. Colombia,  and  loaded  up  with  oil  she 
took  to  Freetown,  West  Africa,  for  British  use. 
Then  she  hurried  back  to  Caraplto,  Venezuela, 
for  another  load  of  oil  which  she  took,  this 
time,  to  Tenerlffe  in  the  Canary  Islands, 
where  the  cargo  was  transferred  to  a  German 
and  Italian  tanker.  •  •  •  The  crew  of 
the  W.  H.  Libby  found  Tenerlffe  a  busy  port, 
with  a  steady  stream  of  Standard  Oil  tank- 
ers pulling  In  and  out."  In  the  harbor  when 
the  W.  H.  Libby  left,  were  three  German  and 
five  Italian  tankers,  the  crew  reported. 

This  part  of  Curran's  testimony  was  given 
scant  attention  In  the  press,  whether  it  was 
for  or  against  the  lend-lease  bill.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  refute  it  from  Standard 
Oil  and  official  records.  I  am  told  in  the 
Commerce  Department  that  oil  exports  from 
this  country  to  Spain  are  now  running  about 
300,000  barrels  a  month.  But  no  one  knows 
how  much  oil  is  going  to  the  Spanish  Islands 
for  transshipment  to  the  Axis  from  American 
ol!  companies  and  refineries  In  Venezuela  and 
the  Dutch  West  Indies.  Japan  Is  obtaining 
large  quantities  from  American  and  British 
oil  companies  In  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

The  press  has  played  up  every  story  of 
Mexican  oil  going  to  Japan  or  the  Axis  Powers, 
but  pays  little  attention  to  American  oil 
bound  for  Japan,  and  makes  no  attempt  to 
investigate  how  much  oil  may  be  reaching 
Germany  and  Italy  through  Spain,  although 
that  would  be  a  great  story.  Mexico  has  some 
excuse  for  her  shipments.  Standard,  Dutch 
Shell,  and  the  State  Department  have  t)een 
doing  their  best  to  enforce  an  unofiBclal  em- 
bargo on  Mexican  oil,  as  I  disclosed  In  the 
Nation  last  fall.  The  Navy,  on  Instructions 
from  the  State  Department,  chose  to  pay 
Standard  Oil  10  cents  a  barrel  more  for  fuel 
ell  rather  than  buy  it  from  a  small  American 
company  which  manufactured  the  oil  from 
Mexican  crude.  The  only  exception  since 
made  Is  for  fuel  oil  manufactured  by  Harry 
Sinclair  from  crude  given  him  by  the  Mexican 
Government  in  settlement  of  his  claim  under 
expropriation. 

Behind  the  scenes  Mexico  is  now  lielng 
blackjacked  into  an  agreement  whereby 
Standard  and  Shell  will  get  back  operating 
control  of  their  properties.  The  American 
taxpayer  will  be  asked  to  foot  the  bill  in  the 
shape  of  a  loan  or  an  appropriation  paying  off 
the  exaggerated  estimates  the  American  oil 
companies  place  on  the  value  of  their  Mexi- 
can properties.  The  excuse  will  be  that  we 
must  keep  Mexican  oil  out  of  Japanese  hands. 
Why  not  start  by  keeping  American  oil  out  of 
Japanese  hands? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  1,  1941 


DRAMA-nZATION  OF  HOW  A  BILL  BE- 
COMES A  LAW  BY  SISTER  MARY  CON- 
SILIO,  O.  P. 


Mr,  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein  a  dramatization  of  how  a  bill  be- 
comes a  law  entitled  "How  Bill  Became 
John  Law.  Esquire,''  by  Sister  Mary  Con- 
silio,  O.  P.  This  dramatization  was  pro- 
duced recently  at  Public  School  No,  47, 
in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  under  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  teachers,  Mr.  Leo 
Eurgoyne.  Nine  ninth-grade  boys  play- 
ed in  the  cast.  The  balance  of  the  ninth- 
grade  class  and  part  of  the  seventh- 
grade  class  sat  on  the  stage  and  made  up 
the  "congressional  chamber."  One  of 
the  pupils  of  the  eighth-grade  class  ex- 
plained, by  use  of  a  slide,  the  progress  of 
a  bill  through  Congress  before  the  per- 
formance. 

This  drama  was  published  in  the 
Young  Catholic  Messenger  and  is  of  in- 
terest to  young  students  who  are  studying 
civics  and  current  history.  I  first  in- 
cluded this  in  an  extension  of  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  March  29, 
1938.  and  am  repeating  it  at  this  time  by 
special  request. 

How  "Bill"  Became  "John  Law,  Esq." 

(A  dramatization  of  how  a  bill  becomes  a  law, 
by  Sister  Mary  ConslUo.  O.  P.) 

(The  bill  debated  in  this  drama  Is  ficti- 
tious.) 

Scene:  The  Capitol,  Washington,  D.  O. 

CHAEACTERS 

Bill,  who  later  becomes  John  Law. 

Representative  Blank,  who  Introduces  Bill. 

Presiding  Officer  of  the  House. 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Clerk. 

Representative  Dash,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

Leader  of  the  favorable  side. 

Leader  of  the  opposing  side. 

Sergeant  at  Arms. 

(Scene  one:  The  Capitol.  Representative 
Blank  enters  with  "Bill"  beside  him.) 

Representative  Blank.  Hurry  along.  Bill. 
I  want  to  get  you  through  the  House  bffore 
the  session  adjourns. 

Bill.  I'm  all  nervous  about  facing  that  big 
crowd  of  men.  How  many  did  you  say  there 
were? 

Representative  Bl.»nk.  The  full  roll  is  435, 
but  several  have  died  and  the  State  Governors 
have  not  yet  appointed  others  to  fill  their 
unexpired  terms.  Don't  worry,  though.  Bill. 
Youll  find  lots  of  friends  in  the  House.  I've 
spoken  about  you  to  many  of  the  leaders,  and 
they  are  quite  anxious  to  have  me  Introduce 
you. 
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Bill.  Do  you  think  they'll  make  me  chaiige 
my  appearance  any?  I  do  like  Just  what  I 
have  on. 

Representative  Blank.  Well,  they  may  put 
a  patch  or  two  on  ycu.  but  they  won't  change 
you  very  much.  The  committee  will  have  to 
see  you  first  in  private,  and  if  they  think 
you're  fit  you  wUl  have  to  come  before  the 
House;  if  the  committee  doesn't  think  youll 
do,  I'm  afraid  it's  the  graveyard  for  yours. 
Bill.  The  graveyard?  What  graveyard? 
Representative  Blank.  That's  wfiat  we  say 
when  we  mean  that  a  bill  has  b3en  killed  by 
the  Hoxise  committee.  It  means  that  the 
committee  doesn't  think  it  will  do,  and  It  falls 
to  recommend  it  to  the  House.  That  'kills" 
the  bill.  It  never  comes  before  the  House  in 
that  same  form  again.  But  don't  worry,  old 
friend.  You'll  easily  get  by  the  committee. 
I  don't  expect  to  see  you  go  to  the  graveyard. 

Bill.  It  isn't  very  pleasant  there.  I  dont 
want  them  to  smother  me  like  that.  You 
don't  think  they'll  do  that  to  me.  do  you. 
Representative  Blank? 

Representative  Blank.  I  think  they  wont 
do  that  to  ycu.  Bill.  You  see.  the  last  time 
there  was  a  big  war  in  the  world,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  soldier  boys  were  sent  to 
Europe,  and  mUllon-  of  our  dollars  were  lent 
to  the  nations  of  Europe.  Some  say  It  was 
because  many  Americans  had  money  invested 
In  foreign  nations  and  they  were  anxious  to 
have  their  interests  protected.  Some  rich 
bankers  had  lent  money  to  foreign  banks  to 
pay  for  the  war.  so  naturally  they  didn't  want 
those  countries  to  lose  the  war.  Now  if  Con- 
gress agrees  to  you,  the  amount  of  American 
Investments  and  loans  In  foreign  countries 
will  be  limited  and  made  at  the  risk  of  the 
investors,  and  the  United  St;.tes  will  not  be 
mixed  up  with  foreign  troubles  again  because 
of  American  investors.  But  here  we  are  now; 
I  will  Introduce  you. 

Bill.  What  a  crowd  of  lawmakers  I  see 
before  me.  I  hope  I  have  a  happy  fate  at 
their  hands. 

(Scene  2.  Before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  class  may  represent  the  Members 
of  the  House.) 

Representative  Blank.  Mr.  Speaker,  Repre- 
sentative Blank. 

Presiding  Oftickr.  Representative  Blank. 
Representative  Blank.  I  wish  to  introduce 
my  friend  BUI  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 
His  full  name  is  A  Bill  for  the  Limitation  of 
American  Investments  and  Loans  in  Foreign 
Nations.  I  hope  that  he  will  be  favorably 
received  by  the  Members  of  the  House 

PREsroiNG  Officer.  Thank  you.  Reprpsenta- 
tlve  Blank.  I  shall  refer  your  friend  Bill  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  I  hope 
that  he  will  live  to  come  up  before  the  body 
of  the  House.  We  ehall  call  yova  Bill  No. 
9376543.  Now  the  next  business  before  the 
House,  please. 

Bill  (nside).  Whew!  That  was  short  and 
snappy.  Now  for  the  committee  room.  They 
tell  me  the  committee  work  is  done  In  secret 
and  that  no  records  are  made  of  the  proceed- 
ings. Well,  now  that  I'm  on  the  way,  I  am 
anxious  to  go  through  with  It  all. 

(Scene  3.  Some  time  later.  Outside  the 
committee  room.  Bill,  looking  rather  wilted, 
but  smiling,  follows  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee from  the  room  ) 

Bill.  Wheeww!  That  was  hot!  I  feel  so 
wilted  that  I  cant  Jump  around  to  celebrate 
my  victory.  What  a  lot  of  mean  things  those 
committee  men  on  the  left  said  about  me. 
They  said  that  I  would  destroy  the  freedom 
for  which  their  forefathers  died;  that  I  would 
banish  the  word  prosperity  from  the  Ameri- 
can dictionaries. 

Member  or  CoMMnxEE.  Hello,  there.  Rep- 
resentative Blank  Here's  your  biU  we're 
retvirning    to    the    House.     He    wa»  almost 


smothered  in  there,  but  we  saved  h'.m.  The 
opponents  said  that  if  he  did  pass  the  two 
Houses  the  President  would  surely  veto  him. 
and  that  if  the  President  failed  to  do  that 
the  Supreme  Court  would  undoubtedly  de- 
clare h:m  unconstitutlcnal  in  cases  that 
would  be  sure  to  come  up  concerning  this 
bill. 

Representative  Blank.  They're  not  any 
too  comfortable  about  my  bill,  are  they? 
How  do   you  feel  now.  bill?     Quite  elated? 

Bill.  Not  at  all,  yet.  They  tore  me  apart 
too  much  for  that  They  made  some  very 
uncomplimentary  remarks  about  me.  but 
one  cf  the  committee  s.ocd  up  and  asked: 
"Mr.  Opponent,  was  yoiu  son  used  as  fodder 
for  cannon  in  the  last  war?  My  son  lies 
with  thousands  of  others  amcng  the  popples 
in  Flanders'  fields."  That  changed  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind.  They  began  to  listen 
after  that,  and  here  I  am  now.  going  back 
with  this  gentleman  to  the  House. 

Representative  Blank.  Well,  you're  a  party 
bill,  80  all  the  loyal  members  of  our  party 
will  support  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion and  vote  to  pass  you  to  the  Senate. 
I  wUl  see  you  later.     Good  luck 

(Scene  4:  The  House  of  Representatives 
again  some  time  later.) 

Chairman  or  the  CoMMrrrKK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Speaker.  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affair* 
Committee 

Chairman.  The  Cr.mmlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs reports  favorably  on  the  bill  for  lim- 
itation of  American  investments  and  loans 
in  foreign  nations.  The  committee  recom- 
mends thr.t  said  blU  be  given  a  place  on  the 
calendar  to  await  its  turn  to  come  up  for 
discussion  before  the  brdy  of  the  House. 
Thank  you. 

Speaker  I  recommend  the  biU  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  so  that  the  bill  may  be 
given  a  date  on  which  to  come  up  before 
the  House. 

iBiLL  (aside)  Suspense!  Suspense!  I  wish 
the  Committee  on  Rules  would  advance  me 
out  of  my  turn.  They  do  It  sometimes  to 
Important  bills,  I  hear.  I  guess  that  is  why 
the  Committee  on  Rules  has  been  nicknamed 
"the  steering  committee."  I  think  I  shall 
rest  for  a  while  until  my  date  is  called. 
I've  had  a  strenuous  time  of  late. 

(BlU  departs.) 

(Scene  5:  Several  weeks  later.    The  House  of 
Representatives   again) 

Speaker.  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, we  have  before  us  for  discussion 
a  bill  introduced  by  Representative  Blank 
and  favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  We  shall  now  debate  this 
bill  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Bill  (to  clerk,  beside  whom  he  is  seated). 
What  does  that  mean,  please? 

Clixk  (in  whisper).  The  whole  l)ody  of 
Representatives  will  sit  as  a  committee  to 
discuss  you.  The  Speaker  will  leave  his 
piece  and  will  appoint  a  Representative  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
for  the  time  being.  There  are  some  sharp 
debates  coming.  I  think. 

Bni.  Do  you  think  theyll  kill  me?  Does 
the  House   have   a  graveyard,   too? 

Clerk.  Yes;  the  House  has  a  graveyard,  too. 
You  must  be  prepared  for  anything. 

Bill.  I  feel  cold  and  creepy.  What's  the 
temperature  in  here,  please? 

Clerk.  Hush-sh;  84*— In  the  shade,  too! 

Speaker  I  shaU  appoint  Representative 
Dash  to  the  chair,  please,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee    of   the   Whole.     R^resentative 

Dash. 

Representative  Dash  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole:  We  have  up  for  discussion  today  the 


limitation  of  American  Investments  and  loans 
In  foreign  nations.  The  Conunlttee  on  Rules 
has  determined  5  hours  as  the  time  limit  for 
the  biU's  discussion.  I  shall  announce  the 
rules  for  time  limit  as  set  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  for  this  debate:  The  conunlttee  ap- 
points a'i  hours  as  the  limit  beyond  which 
neither  side  may  continue  the  deliste.  The 
leader  of  each  side  of  the  debate  may  be  al- 
lowed 1  hour  to  open  the  dlscu-seion,  but.  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  House,  no  Mem- 
ber other  than  the  leader  wUl  be  allowed 
more  than  5  minutes  of  speaking  time.  No 
one.  without  the  consent  of  all.  may  speak 
twice. 

Bill  (to  himself).  I  wish  the  opposing 
side  had  only  6  minutes  altogether  In  which 
to  sp?ak.  This  is  terrible.  Why  don't  they 
start? 

Leader  of  the  Favorable  Side.  Mr  Chair- 
man. Members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole:  During  recent  years  much  ugly  mat- 
ter has  been  brought  to  light  bearing  on  the 
United  States  and  the  World  War.  I  need 
not  review  for  you  the  facts  in  all  their 
ugliness.  I  need  only  remind  you  that  the 
flower  of  our  American  youth  was  lost,  that 
millions  of  dollars  have  gone,  and  that  un- 
told suffering  has  come  upon  our  Nation. 
Why?  The  doughboys  would  have  told  you 
then,  "To  make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy." But  what  have  our  recent  In- 
vestigations uncovered?  That  underlying  oiir 
principles  of  democracy,  lying  concealed  as 
a  worm  In  a  core,  unknown — unnoticed — by 
the  average  American,  was  the  matter  of 
foreign  Investments  and  loans.  This,  the 
bill  up  for  discussion  now,  hopes  to  eliminate 
by  curtalUng  the  amoiuit  and  kind  of  in- 
vestments and  of  loans,  snd,  if  need  Le.  to 
place  a  tax  upon  all  such  moneys  which  find 
their  way  to  foreign  nations. 

Leader  or  the  Opponents  Mr.  Chairman. 
Members  of  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole.  It 
wlU  be  our  aim  to  bring  before  this  Commit- 
tee reasons  why  this  bill  should  not  be 
passed.  Etoes  not  oiu-  Constitution  guarantee 
"the  pursuit  of  happiness"  to  each  of  Its 
citizens?  Would  not  this  bill  curtaU  such 
a  guaranty?  Does  not  our  Constitution 
guarantee  the  rights  of  property?  Would 
not  such  a  bill  destroy  them?  My  respected 
opponent  failed  to  prove  his  points  In  which 
he  declared  that  moneyed  interests,  rather 
than  democracy,  were  the  motivating  prin- 
ciple of  our  entrance  Into  the  World  War. 
Let  the  opposing  party  prove  the  truth  of 
these  statements,  and  then  we  shall  attempt 
to  prove  that  such  a  bill  for  the  UmlUtlon 
of  American  Investments  and  loans  in  foreign 
nations  would  be  a  violation  of  the  righu 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  to  its  people 
Bill.  They  both  sound  lUce  good  argu- 
ments to  me.  I  wonder  whether  I'm  aU 
wrong?  But.  no;  didn't  the  Committee 
chairman  say.  "Wm  your  son  used  as  fodder 
for  cannon  In  the  World  War?"  And  didn't 
he  add  sadly.  "My  son  lies  with  thousands  cf 
others  among  the  poppies  In  Flanders' 
fields."     •     •     • 

(Several  hours  later,  during  which  the  de- 
bate hs£  continued.) 

Bill.  Well,  the  debat*  seems  about  over. 
Perhaps  they'U  patch  me  up  a  bit  here.  I'm 
rather  worn  from  my  rough  handling  so  far. 
Clerk  (in  a  whisper  to  BiU).  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  has  Just  voted  favors bty 
on  you.  Watch,  now.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  gives  his  place  back  to  the 
Speaker,  the  Committee  "rises."  and  becomes 
again  the  deciding  body,  or  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves.  and  the  blU  will  be  placed 
before  them  for  passage.  This  part  wlJl  be 
interesting.  They  may  start  some  filibuster- 
ing- 
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Bill.  Filibustering?  That  sounds  like 
flgbtlng. 

CucsK.  Well,  It  Isn't  fighting  actually,  but 
It  shows  the  opposing  side  has  some  fight  In 
It.  They  may  call  a  motion  to  adjourn,  or 
call  for  yeas  and  nays.  etc..  which  would 
take  a  long  time,  or  do  anything  to  delay 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  They  could  keep 
that  up  Indefinitely  If  the  Speaker  recog- 
nized such  "dilatory  motions."  But  the 
Speaker  won't.  I'm  sure,  and  if  many  such 
motions  are  made,  he  will  refuse  to  giVe 
the  floor— that  is.  to  recognize — anyone 
whom  he  knows  to  be  tUibustering. 

Bnx.  Suppose  the  Speaker  approves  the 
filibustering  and  gives  that  side  the  floor 
repeatedly.    Then  what'll  happen  to  me? 

Cleik.  Someone  may  enter  a  motion  of 
"previous  bill."  which  means  that  the  bill  up 
for  discussion  before  any  of  the  filibustering 
started  must  be  decided  at  once  if  the  House 
says  so  Even  motions  made  to  adjourn  may 
be  declared  cut  of  order.  The  Members  then 
vote  yes  or  no  on  the  bill.  This  is  called  the 
cloture  ru.'e.  That  means  the  debate  has 
been  closed. 
Bn.L.  I  hope  they're  ready  to  close  the  de- 

bate  on  me.    They  ought  to  see  I'm  good  for 

their  welfare. 

Clerk.  Well,  not  everyone  sees  alike,  you 
ICBQw.  Some  think  you're  a  danger  to  the 
Ccnstitution. 

SpcAKxa  We  are  now  about  to  call  for  the 
Tote  on  the  bill  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  limi- 
tation of  American  Investments  and  loans  in 
foreign  nat'.cns."  The  clerk  will  now  call 
for  ayes  and  then  for  noes. 

Bnx.  Here's  «here  I  get  mine.  I'm  afraid 
to  look  or  listen 

CXsax   Those  In  favor  of  the  bill  will  slg- 
xxUj  by  saying  "aye." 
(Class  gives  the  vote.) 
Those  contrary,  signify  by  saying  "nay." 
(Class  again  votes.) 

The  ayes  have  it.  The  bill  for  the  limita- 
tion of  American  Investments  and  loans  in 
foreign  nations  has  been  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

ScxKANT  AT  Akms.  Congratulations,  old 
top.  I  knew  you'd  make  It.  Now  for  the 
Senate.  I  hope  they  give  you  a  good  recep- 
tion. 

Bnx.  Thanks;  you  are  very  encouraging. 
Bu*.  what'll  they  do  to  me  there? 

SncxvNT.  No  more  than  they  did  to  you  in 
this  Hcute.  except  that  they  may  put  a  patch 
or  two  on  you  and  send  you  back  here  for  an 
O.  K.  before  you  go  to  the  President.  Good- 
bye; there's  a  long  path  ahead  of  you  yet, 
trat  I  hope  you  make  it. 

Etax.  Thanks,  friend.  Off  to  the  Senate  for 
mine.  Oh.  what  a  thrill  to  hear  that  chorus 
<tf  ayes.     Hooray,  whoopee,  hurrah. 

(Scene  0.  Several  weeks  later.  Representa- 
tive Blank  meets  his  one-time  friend.  Bill,  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Bill  wears  a  police- 
man's cap  and  badge  and  carries  a  stick.) 

Representative  Blank  Well.  If  It  Isnt  my 
old  friend.  BUI. 

Kx-Bnx.  How  are  you.  Representative 
Blank?  I'm  Bill  no  longer.  The  President 
put  his  signature  on  me  this  morning  and 
sow  I'm  John  Law.  Rsq.  See  my  new  outfit? 
Because  of  the  President's  approval.  I  may 
now  go  abroad  In  the  land  and,  believe  you 
me.  people  will  respect  me  from  now  on. 

Representative  Blank.  Do  you  remember 
how  nervous  you  were  when  I  Introduced  you 
In   the  House? 

John  Law,  Esq.  I  surely  do.  But  I'm  not 
any  longer.  I've  tMen  through  a  great  deal 
■tnee  then.  I  got  Into  a  few  minor  diffl- 
cultlee  In  the  Senate,  but  they  were  Ironed 
out  quite  satisfactorily  and  here  I  am.  thanks 
to  you  and  your  friends,  the  champion  of  the 
Am«lcan  Nation.  John  Law.  Bsq..  on  the 
limitation  of  American  inveatmenta  and 
loans  in  foreign  nations. 
(TlM  end.) 


GnbEoa  Borglum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOtTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  1.1941 


POEM  BY  EDNA  BUTLER  TRICKEY 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  re- 
cently my  privilege  to  sponsor  a  poetry- 
writing  contest  on  the  theme  of  democ- 
racy by  offering  a  prize  to  the  poem  se- 
lected by  the  South  Dakota  Poetry  Society 
as  deserving  of  first  place.  This  prize- 
winning  poem  will  be  featured  in  the 
South  Dakota  Poetry  Magazine.  Pasque 
Petals,  published  in  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak., 
but  because  of  its  Nation-wide  appeal  in 
paying  tribute  to  Gutzon  Borglum  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  reprinting  it  here 
so  that  it  can  be  available  to  all  America. 

This  poem,  Gutzon  Borglum,  pays  de- 
served tribute  to  the  sculptor  of  Rush- 
more,  in  South  Dakota's  majestic  Black 
Hills,  and  is  written  by  one  of  the  talented 
yoimg  poets  of  my  State  who  is  rapidly 
making  a  name  for  herself  in  the  literary 
world: 

GUTZON  BORGLTTM 

(By  Edna  Butler  Trickey,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.) 

Now  he  Is  one  with  them — 

Washington  and  Jefferson, 

Roosevelt   and  Lincoln. 

Whose  faces  he  has  made  to  live  in  stone; 

Shrine    of    democracy.    Mount    Rushmore's 

miracle ! 
He  consecrated  at  that  shrine  his  own  best 

gifts: 
Deft  hands  that  labored  40  years  with  stub- 
born stone, 
A  mind  that  matched  those  rugged  hands, 
A  ripe  philosophy,  and  a  fierce  love         ^ 
For  men  who  carved  a  nation  out  of  wilder- 
nets. 
Each  curve  and  hollow  he  designed  to  stand 
One  hundred  thousand  years  of  storms  and 

weathering; 
And  now  he  leaves  to  us  the  task 
Of  holding  fast  his  dream  and  theirs 
Who  look  down  from  the  mountainside — 
"That  this  America  shall  ever  be, 
Henceforth  a  hundred  thousand  years,  land 
of  the  free!" 


W.  p.  A. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOXnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RHTIESENTATTVES 


Tuesday,  AprU  1, 1941 


LITTXB  FROM  A  CONSTITUSNT 


Mr.  BCXK3S.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mlssioa  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
letter  on  the  W.  P.  A.  from  a  constituent 
in  my  district: 

Gretna,  La.,  March  21.  1941 
Hon.  T.  Hal£  Bocgs. 

Representative,  Second  Louisiana  District. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Bocgs:  Thousands  of  W.  P. 
A.  workers  throughout  the  Nation  will  be 
released  from  the  rolls  within  the  next  30 
days,  due  to  a  very  unpopular  law  among 
the  workers.  This  law  to  which  I  am  re- 
ferring provides  that  all  W.  P.  A.  workers, 
excepting  World  War  veterans  and  super- 
visory employees,  who  are  on  the  W.  P.  A. 
rolls  for  18  months  continuously  must  be 
released.  Those  pereons  affected  are  not 
eligible  for  recertiflcation  until  they  have 
been  off  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls  for  30  days, 
then  their  reassignment  on  the  W.  P.  A. 
rolls  depends  on  the  demand  for  workers 
In  their  respective  classifications;  it  may 
be  several  months  before  some  classes  are 
reemployed,  others  may  never  be  reassigned. 
The  worker  who  is  affected  feels  that  he 
is  being  discriminated  against  because  of 
the  fact  that  neither  the  war  veterans  nor 
supervisors  suffer  any  interruption  of  em- 
ployment due  to  this  law.  Usually  it  will  be 
found  upon  Investigation  that  the  workers 
affected  are  among  the  most  needy  on  the 
relief  rolls. 

The  Work  Projects  Administration  seems 
to  be  in  open  competition  with  private  in- 
dustry. The  class  of  work  being  done  In 
every  detail  is  the  same  as  private  Industry. 
The  W.  P.  A.  worker  Is  compelled  to  pro- 
duce accordingly.  The  sponsors  are  today 
recognizing  this  fact. 

Not  a  stone  has  been  left  untuitied  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  his 
worthy  Cabinet  to  assure  the  success  of 
our  Nation's  preparedness  program.  He  has 
called  upon  the  W.  P.  A.  to  be  used  on  de- 
fense projects  in  every  corner  of  the  United 
States,  and  believe  me  they  are  performing 
their  assignments  masterfully.  A  recent 
tour  by  Secretary  Knox  of  all  Coast  Guard 
and  naval  defense  projects  has  caused  Mr. 
Knox  to  praise  the  W.  P.  A.  for  Its  coopera- 
tion. 

Bills  requesting  billions  upon  billions  of 
dollars  to  carry  on  defense  programs  are 
dally  flooding  the  Senate.  All  red-blooded 
Americans  at  this  "peak  hour"  have  pledged 
themselves  at  all  cost  to  do  their  share 
toward  making  the  defense  progranv  a  com- 
plete success.  Salaries  have  been  Increased 
in  private  industry,  better  working  condi- 
tions also  provided,  but  all  seem  to  forget  , 
the  man  on  the  relief  rolls,  especially  those 
over  45  years  of  age.  Why  should  he  be 
forgotten?  Why  should  he  not  be  given  the 
same  opportunity  as  the  veteran  or  other 
relief  employees?  Why  should  the  laws  of 
a  nation  as  great  and  resourceful  as  ours 
be  used  to  discriminate  against  a  willing 
and  capable  man's  employment,  and  pre- 
vent him  from  earning  a  living  for  his 
family?  The  compensation  law  prevents  a 
man  of  this  caliber  from  secxiring  employ- 
ment in  private  industry  because  of  his 
age,  while  the  18-month  law  deprives  him 
of  his  employment  on  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls. 
Many  persons  over  45  years  of  age  are  still 
capable  of  serving  and  benefiting  Industry. 

President  Roosevelt  In  an  address  before 
the  White  House  Correspondents  Association 
on  March  15,  1941,  said  he  was  appealing  to 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  every  man  and  every 
woman  within  our  borders  who  love  liberty; 
he  asked  them  to  consider  the  needs  of  our 
Nation  at  this  hour  and  put  aside  all  per- 
sonal differences  until  our  victory  is  won. 

The  best  way  to  keep  down  differences,  in 
my  opinion,  is  to  remove  the  cause.  If  pos- 
sible. 

During  these  abnormal  times.  In  this  land 
of  abundance  where  billions  are  spoken  of 
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in  terms  of  pin  money,  there  Lb  no  neces- 
sity of  workers  being  released  from  the 
W.  P.  A.  rolls  when  they  could  be  placed  on 
defense  projects,  somewhere,  someplace. 
The  18-month  law  should  be  repealed  or  an 
amendment  passed  to  care  for  this  emer- 
gency. 

I  have  reasons  to  believe,  that,  due  to  the 
great  number  of  workers  affected  by  this  18- 
month  law,  the  representative  who  wlU  inter- 
est himself  in  this  worthy  cause,  will  be  highly 
regarded  by  the  people  to  whom  he  Is  re- 
sponsible. 

I  am  an  employee  of  the  W.  P.  A.  over  45 
years  of  age;  the  father  of  nine  chUdren.  I 
will  be  affected  by  this  law  shortly,  however, 
I  am  as  much  Interested  in  the  repeal  of  this 
law  for  the  benefit  of  others  as  I  am  for  my- 
self, therefore,  you  are  privileged  to  use  this 
letter  over  my  signature  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Hoping  to  hear  promptly  from  you 
concerning  this  matter  and  at  the  sanae  time 
assuring  you  of  my  fullest  cooperation, 

I  am, 

Yours  respectfully, 

Clarence  J.  Hogam. 


American  Journalism  Remains  the 
Palladium  of  Our  Liberty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  1, 1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 


Mr.     SHAFER     of     Michigan.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  Include  the  following  timely 
editorial  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press: 
(From  the  Detroit  Free  Press] 

A  FREE  PRESS 

National  defense  is  paralyzed  by  strikes. 

Strike!  Strike  I  Strike!  is  the  cry  across 
the  land. 

Reactionary  managements  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  grave  national  situation  to 
cripple  the  \inion-labor  movement.  Radical 
union  leaders  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
same  desperate  condition  to  promote  their 
own  greedy  ends.  Moscow  and  Berlin  are 
helping. 

Labor  leaders  are  at  each  other's  throats 
in  the  mad  scramble  for  power,  stopping 
production  In  plant  after  plant  merely  to 
battle  for  Jurisdictional  supremacy— who  Is 
to  r\Ue  the  men,  dominate  the  factory,  and 
get  the  dues. 

Greed,  Hate.  Distrust,  and  Disunity  are  the 
Pour  Horsemen  of  the  American  Apocalypse. 

Hitler  laughs,  Staliri  Jeers,  and  Matsuoka 
smiles. 

"Democracy  the  decsdent;  Democracy  the 
dying!  Democracy  the  stupid  and  ineffi- 
cient! It  is  as  we  ti)ld  you,  our  subjects. 
The  people,  the  dun.b.  stupid  people  are 
unfit  to  govern  thems<!lves." 

Long  ago  Hitler  laid  down  the  Nazi  tech- 
nique on  how  to  conciuer  a  nation  without 
firing  a  shot  or  striking  a  blow.  He  said  to 
Rauschnlng:  "Mental  confusion,  contradic- 
tion of  feeling,  indeclsiveness,  panic;  these 
are  our  weapons." 

It  Is  the  technique  he  used  In  Austria.  In 
Czechoslovakia,  In  Pcland.  In  the  Scandi- 
navian nations,  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  the 
Balkans — and,  above  a-1,  in  Prance. 


Already  there  are  those  in  the  United 
States,  alarmed  at  the  prairie  fire  of  strikes 
sweeping  across  America,  who  are  seeing  in 
this  present  situation  a  parallel  with  that 
of  France. 

France,  with  the  finest  army  In  the  world, 
caved  In  at  the  first  touch  of  Nazi  pressure, 
for  seeds  of  greed,  hate,  distrust,  and  dis- 
unity were  long  planted  there.    France  col- 
lapsed because  she  was  torn  with  internal 
dissension. 
Shall  America  go  the  same  way? 
Shall   we  go  down  the  same   path   along 
which  Britain  went  unto  the  eleventh  hour? 
Such  questions  are  In  the  minds  of  men 
and  women  everywhere  In  America  today. 
The  answer  Is  No. 

For  In  the  ultimate  analysis  th«re  Is  no 
comparison  between  the  French  situation 
and  the  American.  The  similarities  are  only 
on  the  svirface. 

America  will  be  saved  to  itself  because 
America  has  a  free  and  untrammeled  press. 

France  might  have  been  saved,  but  France 
never  did  have  a  free  press. 

France  never  possessed  anything  but  a  cor- 
rupt, subsidized,  and  always  purchasable 
press. 

Every  editor  and  publisher  represented  a 
faction,  a  group,  a  party,  or  some  predatory 
interest.  Never  did  the  press  of  France  see 
its  country  as  a  whole  with  a  national  in- 
terest in  its  well-being  transcending  its  own 
venal  purposes. 
That  is  not  true  of  America. 
Here  every  newspaper  of  every  shade  of  po- 
litical opinion  speaks  out  for  a  united  Amer- 
ica and  sees  this  Nation  as  a  whole  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

In  France  It  was  a  common  habit  for  for- 
eign powers  to  subsidize  certain  newspapers 
to  be  used  to  disrupt  France. 

Apologists  for  French  journalism  explain 
that  this  had  to  be  because  there  U  very  little 
advertising  In  France  and  great  institutions 
of  journalism  could  not  be  maintained,  self- 
supporting,  and  profit  making,  and  therefore 
Independent. 

That  may  all  be.  The  point  is  that  the 
great  American  press  is  free  and  is  made  free 
by  its  diversified  advertising  and  by  the 
Immediate  reaction  of  Its  readers. 

And  so  It  is  that  throughout  the  United 
State-  today  all  the  newspapers  of  all  shades 
of  opinion  are  rallying  to  the  call  for  a  united 
people.  As  a  result  public  opinion  is  crystal- 
lizing so  rapidly  that  both  radical  union 
leaders  and  reactionary  business  leaders  are 
showing  alarm— for  well  they  know  the 
mighty  power  and  the  speed  with  which  an 
aroused  American  public  opinion  works. 

The  laws  have  been  written  on  the  books 
for  mediation. 

This  lightning-like  crystallization  of  public 
opinion  is  neither  for  the  unions  nor  for 
management. 
It  is  for  production. 

And  the  only  way  to  get  production  is  by 
mediation  instead  of  violence. 

Older  unions,  such  as  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  and  our  own  Typo- 
graphical Union,  have  no  strikes  even  in 
peacetime.  In  depressions,  or  In  prosperity. 
They  have  grown  older  and  wiser  and  know 
tl  value  of  the  ways  of  peace — both  men  and 
management. 

It  Is  takhig  nothing  from  union  rights  and 
nothing  from  management  rights  to  ask— In 
the  name  of  the  Nation's  salvation— that  they 
Bit  In  conference  and  come  to  a  common 
ground  of  \inderstanding.  as  civilized  Ameri- 
cans Instead  of  gangsters  from  the  Jungles. 

That  is  the  task  the  American  press  Is  per- 
forming. ^  _.  .. 
It  Is  the  task  the  British  press  performed 

before  that  last  fateful  hovir. 

A  true  democracy  cannot  exist  without  a 
free  press  and  that  is  why  France  was  never 
at  heart  a  true  democracy.  It  had  the  form 
but  not  the  spirit. 

American  joxunallsm  still  remains  the  pal- 
ladixun  ot  our  liberty. 


Pogroms  Af  ainst  Labor  UnioM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  AprU  1. 1941 


Mr.  COPPEIE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  herein  an 
editorial  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Ta- 
coma  Labor  Advocate,  the  official  organ 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
unions  of  Tacoma  and  Pierce  County, 
Wash.  This  enterprising  publication  Is 
edited  by  John  McGivney. 

In  these  days  when  it  is  the  fashion 
and  practice  to  search  for  scapegoats 
upon  whom  to  vent  our  spleen  at  and  dis- 
taste for  any  inefficiencies  or  inequities 
In  our  national  life,  organized  labor  has 
been  sought  out  for  vltriobc  attention  at 
the  hands  of  Tories,  conservatives,  and 
sincere  and  honest,  but  unprofound, 
middle-of-the-road  citizens. 

In  pre-Nazi  Germany,  Hitler  built  up 
a  large  following  by  centering  the  wrath 
of  the  people  upon  the  Jews.    His  dia- 
tribes against  organized  labor  were  de- 
veloped in  a  major  degree  after  he  be- 
came  Reich    Chancelor.     It    is    always 
easy  to  fasten  the  blame  for  anything 
we  do  not  like  upon  some  militant  group. 
organization,  or  individual,  and  thus  ex- 
culpate ourselves  from  responsibility  or 
liability  for  certain  unpopular  happen- 
ings.   For  mere  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, labor  has  steadily  been  adding  to 
its  gains,  expanding  its  benefits,  and  in- 
creasing its  efforts.     Naturally,  in  the 
course    of   that    program,   it    has    trod 
severely  upon  the   toes   of   those   from 
whom  its  efforts  have  extracted  better 
working  conditions,  shorter  hours,  and 
increased  compensation.    But.  like  the 
elephant,    these    reluctant    cooper ators 
with  labor  did  not  forget.    They  have 
been  biding  their  time.    They  have  been 
waiting  for  the  hour  to  reveal  their  true 
attitude  toward  labor.    Now  behind  the 
protecting  cover  or  cloak  of  national  de- 
fense, they  are  ordering  extra  supplies  of 
ammunition,    and    polishing    up    their 
arms.    Soon  they  will  make   an  overt 
attack  upon  entrenched  labor. 

In  relatively  few  and  isolated  In- 
stances, there  have  been  some  abuses  of 
the  privileges  and  powers  of  labor,  but 
to  turn  down  all  of  labor  because  of  these 
comparatively  scarce  instances,  is  analo- 
gous to  burning  down  an  office  building 
because  it  was  found  that  there  were 
cockroaches  in  one  of  its  numerous 
rooms.  I  would  like  to  see,  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  attention  paid  to  these  industrial- 
ists who  are  gouging  the  public  In  this 
present  hour.  I  would  like  these  very 
vociferous  champions  of  the  public  good 
to  demand  the  restoration  of  the  legal 
requirement  for  competitive  bidding  in 
Government  contracts.  I  would  like 
publicity  given  to  their  business  with  the 
Federal  Government,  where  compatible 
with  the  public  interest.    I  would  like  to 
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see  the  torchlight  of  publicity  illuminate 
t'le  inner  workings  of  corporate  book- 
keeping. 

Who  was  it  who  demanded  the  eradica- 
tion of  all  limitations  upon  all  profits 
with  respect  to  contractors  dealing  with 
the  Government?  Why  do  we  limit  in 
peacetime  the  profits  which  may  be  en- 
joyed by  the  contractors,  as  had  been 
decreed  by  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act, 
with  respect  to  Navy  Department  pur- 
chases and  contracts  but  repeal  such  leg- 
islation in  times  of  national  emergency? 
Why  do  we  remit  back  to  these  contract- 
ors three  fourths  of  the  taxes  they  would 
ordinarily  have  to  pay?  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
Great  Britain  taxes  100  percent  of  the 
war  profits  of  her  defense  industries, 
might  it  not  be  a  good  idea  for  the 
United  States  to  emulate  in  that  resisect 
the  country  whose  other  ideas  we  are  so 
prone  to  espouse?  Why  are  we  so  so- 
licitous about  the  imposition  of  corporate 
Income  taxes  in  defense  industries  in 
fixing  the  maximum  thereon  at  42  per- 
cent, when  Great  Britain  Imposes  a  min- 
imum tax  on  normal  profits  received  by 
all  industrialists  at  42 '2  percent?  Is  it 
not  fair  to  expect  that  labor,  which  has 
been  deprived  of  earning  power  during 
10  years  of  depression,  should  demand  a 
modicum  of  the  enormous  profits  about 
to  be  received  by  industries  engaged  in 
nat  onal-defense  projects? 

The  veterans'  organizations,  for  20 
years,  have  proclaimed  their  insistence 
that  we  take  the  profits  out  of  war.  The 
,  only  place  wherein  we  have  carried  out 
this  edict  is  that  we  are  sending  young 
men  into  the  draft  sections  of  the  Army 
at  a  pay  of  67  cents  a  day. 

But  let  the  editorial  speak  for  itself. 
[Prom  the  Tacoma  (Waah.)  Labor  Advocate] 

ANTtCTmnU    UCISLATIOW 

Sverythlng  ttaeae  days,  whether  the  mak- 
ing of  soup  or  putting  a  half  sole  on  one's 
brogana.  U  regarded  as  "a  defense  measure." 
And  If  you  ask  for  more  wages  from  an 
employer  you  are  gviilty  of  groea  disloyalty. 
And  in  tb;s  hue  and  cry  against  labor,  there 
aeems  to  be  a  perfect  alliance  between  naval 
and  military  brass  hats,  reactionary  polit- 
loos,  and  big  buslneas  and  small. 

It  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  any 
of  these  things  are  defense  Industries, 
whether  they  are  or  not.  It  is  that  labor 
must  be  kept  down  as  Is '  the  antilabor 
fashion  of  all  Fasclst-mlnded  folk  every- 
jfhert  fighting  democracy. 

In  the  Congress  there  are  being  intro- 
duced many  simiptuary  laws,  all  of  which 
have  for  their  principle  the  noble  task  of 
chaining  labor,  and  it  may  be  noted  that 
many  of  those  are  supported  by  southern 
gentlemen  who  owe  their  seats  to  the  fact 
that  in  those  democratic  States  the  poor 
are  successfully  disfranchised  in  right 
valiant  but  somewhat  antiquated  style,  by 
means  of  a  poll  tax.  So  knowing  who  but- 
ters their  bread  and  when,  naturally  they 
are  sealous  to  serve  their  masters  while  the 
majority  of  American  ellgibles  are  kept  from 
the  ballot  box  by  means  of  a  poll  tax. 

When  seeking  for  some  crushing  argument 
•gainst  labor,  these  solons  and  big  business, 
of  which  they  are  more  or  less  efficient 
stooges,  point  to  the  fact  that  the  bojrs  who 
go  forth  to  serve  their  country,  and  if  need 
be  to  war.  must  take  their  chances  for 
t21  a  month.  And  they  say  how  can  the 
American  worker  refuse  to  serve,  if  neces- 
sary, for  the  same  pay  as  the  men  who  are 
drafted  for  the  Army. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  that  begins, 
but  it  doesnt  end.  a  very  extensive  argu- 
ment. In  the  first  place  the  firms  against 
which  the  workers  strike  are  not  engaged 


in  defending  anything  else  but  their  profits, 
Just  as  the  Congressmen  whose  own  pay  is 
so  excessive,  whether  in  the  House  or  the 
Senate,  are.  in  protesting  against  labor's  rea- 
sonable wage  demands,  not  trying  to  help  the 
class  whence  come  the  votes  at  election  time. 
If  we  want  to  standardize  things,  then 
government  should  own  all  the  profit-mak- 
ing mechanisms,  individual  or  corporative,  as 
well  as  direct  the  wages  and  the  living  of 
draftee  and  the  workman,  as  those  solons 
suggest. 

It  may  be  further  pointed  out  to  those 
who  oppose  strikes  that  the  workers  are  left 
to  their  own  sweet  selves  In  seeking  and 
securing  work.  If  there  Is  room  for  them, 
very  well;  If  not,  well  also,  if  not  so  well. 
They  must  do  the  best  they  can.  And  the 
workers'  experience  during  the  past  score 
years  and  those  years  immediately  after  the 
last  war  when  in  both  insta^ices  they  were 
left  to  drift  for  themselves.  Is  not  to  be  so 
easily  forgotten. 

Every  worker  should  receive  pay  that 
should  sustain  htm  and  his  family  In  com- 
fort at  all  times.  That  we  believe  is  c^e  of 
the  first  duties  as  It  should  be  one  of  the 
first  tenets  of  democracy.  Some  of  these 
profiteering  patriots  seem  to  think  that  the 
worker  should  be  grateful  for  a  Job  and  for 
what  money  he  Is  given  by  an  employing 
corporation,  whose  expansion  and  whose 
contracts  are  written  up  by  the  British  or 
the  American  Governments,  and  which  have 
little  regard  In  the  prices  paid  to  actual 
production  costs. 

We  have  been  scanning  a  list  of  so-called 
war  Industries,  and  the  way  they  have  been 
scaring  upward  would  make  a  stratospheric 
balloon  blush  with  shame.  None  of  them  but 
are  rakmg  in  the  gains  in  very  comfortable 
shape,  but  some  of  them,  we  also  notice,  have 
had  trouble  with  their  employees  who  in  tvirn 
have  had  trouble  making  ends  meet. 

We  dwell  upon  these  facta  becatise  any 
person  can  see  in  the  making  a  determined 
attack  upon  the  workers,  upon  reform  leg- 
islation, and  upon  their  freedom  to  strike. 

We  have  advanced  so  far  on  the  road  to 
reaction  that  now  it  Is  almost  a  crime  against 
one's  patriotism  to  quote  Abraham  Lincoln 
to  the  effect  that  God  was  to  be  thanked  that 
we  had  a  system  of  labor  in  this  country 
where  striking  was  possible.  And  we  have 
so  far  departed  from  elemental  concepts  of 
human  freedom  that  there  are  men  in  the 
Congress  ready  and  willing  and  eager  and 
anxious  to  bind  labor  In  chains,  hog-tle  them 
past  all  indtistrial  freedom,  and  sling  them 
to  the  profiteers  who  are  once  again  with  us. 
Daily  In  the  papers,  lists  of  strikes,  some 
of  them  correctly  given,  many  more  of  them 
certainly  very  far  wrong,  are  to  be  noted,  and 
as  if  to  curry  favor  for  its  pernicious  and 
most  vicious  monopoly,  the  broadcasting 
chains  in  almost  every  news  period  catalog 
the  list  of  strikes,  new  and  old.  as  if  part  of 
the  contribution  of  the  workers  to  slow  down 
national-defense  programs. 

We  all  know  better  than  that.  Those  who 
make  that  charge  were  silent  as  the  grave 
and  still  are,  about  the  bottlenecks  which 
industry  places  in  the  way  of  production. 
Not  a  word  is  said.  But  when  the  worker, 
hard  put  to  it  now  when  working  as  when 
he  was  imemployed,  to  secure  his  daily  bread 
for  him  and  his.  has  the  coxirage  to  unite 
and  demand  it  and  to  fight  for  it,  he  is  listed 
as  a  malcontent  and  subversive  one  who 
threatens  the  well-being  of  his  country. 

For  a  new  low  in  conceptioiis  of  human 
freedom  and  especially  of  industrial  freedom 
you  need  only  listen  to  some  of  these  south- 
ern solons  who  are  solons  by  the  grace  of  the 
poll  tax.  Their  own  subservient  souls  are  so 
overcome  with  anger  when  they  think  of  the 
workers,  the  producers,  the  men  who  toll  and 
labor  and  fill  this  bountiful  land  with  bene- 
ficial commodities,  that  they  find  trouble  in 
expressing  their  views  In  denouncing  the 
union  workers  in  such  efforts  to  secure  decent 
remimeratlon. 


New  antistrike  laws  are  proposed,  and  these 
are  proposals  which  will  tend  not  to  promote 
efficiency,  or  to  Increase  production  to  the 
limits  of  capacity,  but  to  destroy  it  alto- 
gether. Knudsen  is  one  with  Hillman  in 
opposing  such  legislation.  And  indeed  any- 
one with  any  experience  in  modern  Industry 
would  know  that  this  is  the  certain  way  to 
detract  from  efficiency  on  the  Job  among 
Americans  with  their  tradition  of  freedom 
and  their  unquestioned  right  to  strike. 


Doubtful  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  1.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    SAN    FRANCISCO 
CHRONICLE 


Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  under  date  of  March  25,  1941: 
(Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  March 
25.  1941] 

DOCTBTrUL  PROPOSAL 

Attorney  General  Jackson  is  backing  a  bill 
in  Congress  to  permit  the  F.  B.  I.  to  tap  wires 
in  subversive  and  kidnaping  cases  and  to  re- 
strict the  authority  solely  to  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation. 

The  proposal  leaves  us  dubious.  There  Is 
excellent  reason  behind  the  present  laws  for- 
bidding wire  tapping  by  anyone.  The  reason 
is  the  possibility  of  abuse.  Once  give  any 
agency  that  power  to  be  used  legally  and  the 
dodr  is  opened  to  abuse.  We  say  this  In  no 
reflection  on  the  F.  B.  I.;  we  think  the  ob- 
servation applies  as  well  to  any  other  agency. 
The  proposal  smacks  too  much  of  opening 
the  way  to  a  gestapo. 

Besides,  if  this  authority  were  to  be  given 
to  the  F.  B.  I.,  why  withhold  It  from  the 
Army  and  Navy  Intelligence  Services,  which 
also  have  use  for  it  If  it  could  be  used,  under 
law.  only  legitimately,  which  we  beg  to  doubt? 

Will  it  not  be  better  to  leave  the  present 
laws  in  force,  forbidding  wire  tapping  to  any- 
body? Then,  if  the  P.  B.  I.  or  the  Army  or 
Navy  Intelligences  should  surreptitiously  re- 
sort to  it  in  an  emergency — we  do  not  mean 
to  say  they  do— one  could  be  sure  that  It 
would  be  only  in  a  serious  case  and  would 
not  be  abused. 


Lars  Eric  Bladine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  MOTT 

or  OR>0ON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  1. 1941 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     McMINNVILLB 
(OREG.)    TELEPHONE    REGISTER 


Mr.  MOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
13  of  this  year  a  prominent  and  beloved 
citizen  of  my  State,  and  an  outstanding 
flgiure  in  its  political  life,  passed  quietly 


and  peacefully  to  his  reward.  This  citi- 
zen was  Lars  Eric  Bladine,  publisher  of  a 
weekly  newspaper,  the  Telephone  Reg- 
ister, at  McMinnville.  Oreg.,  in  my  con- 
gi-essional  district. 

The  people  of  Oregon  are  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  biography  and  with 
the  work  and  servicfs  of  Lars  Bladine 
that  I  shall  not  under'^ake  to  recite  them, 
but  as  a  tribute  to  a  friend  and  a  fellow 
citizen  whose  life  has  made  his  own  com- 
munity and  his  Stat<;  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live.  I  wish  to  record  here  what 
another  friend  has  said  about  him.  And 
so,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  append  the  following  edi- 
torial which  was  printed  in  the  Tele- 
phone Register,  and  which  expresses 
much  better  than  I  can  the  love  of  those 
who  knew  him  best: 

[From  the  McMinnville    (Oreg.)    Telephone 
Register] 
There  is  a  strange   stillness  In  the  office 
down  the  hall. 

On  the  desk  there  arn  a  few  opened  letters, 
a  small  stack  of  clippings,  several  folded 
newspapers.  It  is  the  desk  of  a  newspaper- 
man. And  in  the  silent  typewriter  is  a  sheet 
of  clean  copy  paper.  It  is  awaiting  an  edi- 
torial for  these  colunms  which  will  never 
be  written. 

Because  Lars  Bladine  is  gone. 
Just  a  fMW  short  hcurs  ago  he  was  here. 
He  was  boy.  as  alweys.  Telephones  were 
ringing.  "May  I  speiik  to  Lars  Bladine? " 
Visitors,  btislnessmen,  friends  were  coming 
into  the  office.    "Is  Lars  in?" 

Then  another  call.  He  was  Just  preparing 
to  write.  The  clean  sl:;eet  of  copy  paper  was 
in  his  typewriter,  whtn  he  went  out  for  a 
few  minutes.  He  neve  •  returned  to  his  desk. 
For  death,  as  it  must  I0  all  men,  came  Mon- 
day evenmg  for  Lars  E.  Bladine,  publisher 
of  the  Telephone  Register,  less  than  2  hours 
after  he  was  suddenly  stricken  by  a  heart 
attack. 

It's  hard  to  realise  he's  gone.  But  out 
beyond  there  must  b«j  some  opening  for  a 
man  with  such  experiisnce,  and  such  talents 
as  Lars — ^for  a  man  with  a  lifetime — 50 
years — of  newspaperin:?  to  his  credit.  At  16 
he  began  it.  Just  a  bey  at  an  aU-eiigrosslng 
task  from  which  he  nover  turned.  He  alone 
could  look  back  over  that  half  century,  ftill 
of  its  Joys  and  •orrowa,  its  friendships  and 
battles.  Its  "scoops"  and  disappointments, 
but  well  never  know  all  of  it  now.  Up  to 
the  very  end  he  enjoyed  it.  Seldom  does 
one  derive  so  much  fun  out  of  friends  and 
out  of  sheer  living  as  did  Lars. 

Ability  and  love  of  work  drew  rewards  and 
recognitions.  His  newspapers  were  numerous 
dtiring  the  years— the  Marathon  Republic, 
Albert  City  Appeal.  Webster  aty  Preeman- 
Tribune,  Cedar  Palls  Dally  Record,  CTlnton 
Advertiser,  and  then  i.he  Telephone  Register. 
Right  was  right  wltli  him,  and  many  and 
colorful  were  his  battles  to  maintain  it. 

Busy  as  he  was  with  his  chosen  profession, 
Lars  Bladine  stUl  found  time  to  serve  the 
cause  of  his  country  and  good  government. 
Bom  in  Sweden,  but  raised  In  America,  Lars 
was  a  real  American  of  the  most  admirable 
type.  At  a  time  such  as  now,  when  the 
need  for  him  and  men  like  him  is  keenly 
felt,  it  is  doubly  haid  to  bid  him  goodbye. 
For  14  years  he  was  a  member  of  Iowa's 
Republican  Central  (;ommlttee,  serving  once 
as  the  State  chairman,  and  when  he  later 
came  to  Oregon  he  served  the  same  group 
in  this  State  as  its  secretary.  Nine  years  as 
Marathon's  postmasler,  and  another  12  as 
Iowa's  collector  of  iiLternal  revenue  also  be- 
long on  his  record. 

Yet  through  It  all,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  he  was  often  af  newsworthy  himself  as 
he  wished  others  would  be,  Lars  Bladine  was 
shy.  Gruff,  kindly,  humorous,  lovable,  he 
was  still  boyishly  ba;5hful  and  reticent  about 
any  praise  or  honors.    The  story  Is  told  of 


him  that  in  1932  the  Republicans  of  Iowa 
ttimed  to  him  as  their  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor. But  he  refused.  'Hell,  no,"  he  told 
them.     "I  don't  want  the  Job." 

And  then  he  packed  up  and  came  to  Oregon 
and  McMinnville,  where  In  a^ew  brief  years 
be  found  himself  onoe  again  completely 
equipped  with  another  State  full  of  friends, 
to  all  of  whom  he  was  Just  Lars.  Many 
throughout  the  Nation  were  proud  and  happy 
to  call  him  friend.  He  was,  we  know,  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  of  all  the  Presidents 
from  the  first  Roosevelt  to  Hoover,  and  Hard- 
ing, Coolldge,  and  Hoover  personally  ap- 
pointed him  to  his  collectorehip  of  internal 
revenues  for  Iowa. 

It  was  much  as  he  had  written  when  he 
first  became  publisher  of  this  newspaper  back 
in  1928.  "Twenty  years  ago."  he  wrote  then 
In  these  self -same  columns,  "the  writer  made 
a  bid  for  this  newspaper  after  spending  a 
week  in  looking  over  McMinnville  and  Yam- 
hill county.  He  had  disposed  of  a  newspaper 
property  in  Iowa  and  remembering  Horace 
Greeley's  injunction,  came  west." 

At  the  same  time  he  stated  his  hopes  for 
McBiinnville.  as  well  as  his  Journalistic  creed: 
"It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  new  owners  to 
publish  a  newspaper  that  will  creditably  re- 
flect the  spirit  of  the  community,  to  print 
the  news  without  fear  or  favor  and  so  far  as 
It  is  possible  to  promote  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  all  deserving  people.  We  have 
some  very  definite  ideas  as  to  the  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  of  a  newspaper  to  its  con- 
stituency. These  ideas  have  come  through 
the  school  of  experience,  and  we  hope  to 
profit  by  them."  As  to  whether  he  fulfUled 
his  promise  or  not,  we  cannot  be  Judge  so 
well  as  you,  his  readers.  But  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  in 
1939,  his  Telephone  Register  was  named  the 
Nation's  best  weekly  newspaper. 

Those  of  the  newspaper  profession,  ac- 
customed daUy  to  viewing  life  in  all  its  mani- 
festations, are  sometimes  thought  to  be  a 
hardened  lot.  Lars,  himself,  was  a  poor 
exponent  of  that  type,  with  his  gentleness 
and  kindness.  But  at  times  like  this  it  is 
difficult  to  dispel  chat  choking  feeling  which 
insists  on  rising.  Words,  with  which  we  are 
supposed  to  deal  with  something  resembling 
ease,  fall  to  convey  Just  how  we  feel.  This 
isn't  good  enough,  Lare.  It's  nothing  to  what 
tribute  you  deserve,  we  know.  But  without 
your  help,  the  things  we  feel  don't  seem  to 
come  out  quite  plainly,  in  that  lucid  man- 
ner you  BO  often  vised.  And  we  know  you'd 
never  even  tolerate  anything  about  yotirself 
In  your  own  columns  If  you  were  here.  80 
this  will  Just  have  to  do. 

There  are  lots  of  things  we  could  say.  of 
course.  It  is  not  hard  to  find  things  to  say 
m  the  life  of  one  who  has  been  so  intimately 
connected  with  life  and  the  news  for  over 
half  a  century. 

It  won't  be  the  same  around  here  without 
you.  Lan.  We're  going  to  miss  you — miss 
you  a  lot.  But  we'll  stop  here,  knowing 
you'd  like  It  better  this  way.  It  came  time 
for  you.  as  it  will  sometime  for  all  of  xis.  for 
your  final  "80." 


Strikes 

EXTENSION  OF  RE»4ARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  F.  MdAUGHUN 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  April  1, 1941 

RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HON.  SAM  HOBBS,  OF 
ALABAMA 


Mr.  Mclaughlin.    Mr.  speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  speech  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  Hon.  6am 
HoBBS,  in  the  National  Radio  Forum,  ar- 
ranged by  the  Washington  Star.  March 
31.  1941,  and  broadcast  over  a  network 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.: 

Wars  were  once  fought  by  men.  Now  men 
merely  operate  the  engines  of  death.  Martial 
mechanization  is  just  as  essential  for  suc- 
cessful competition  in  war  as  Is  Industrial 
mechanization  necessary  in  these  days  of  mass 
production.  The  shoemaker  with  his  awl  and 
needles  could  net  compete  with  modem  ^hoe- 
making  machinery.  He  is  extinct.  Autcmo- 
bUes  can  be  made  by  hand  but  such  competi- 
tion with  production  and  assembly  llnec  to 
an  absurdity 

Forty  years  ago  a  great  orator  loved  to  talk 
about  a  million  embattled  farmers  springing 
to  arms,  seizing  their  shotguns  and  squirrel 
rifles,  and  driving  any  invaders  into  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  That  may  have  been  a  real 
threat  then,  but  it  is  a  Joke  now.  One  tank 
division,  with  a  squadron  of  our  fighter  planes 
and  of  bombers,  could  annihilate  a  million 
men,  so  armed,  in  an  afternoon. 

When  shotguns  and  squirrel  rifles  wer* 
weapons  of  war,  quick  arming  was  feasible^ 
But  few  homesteads  have  an  airplane  or  a 
tank  in  the  garage.  So  preparation  for  mod- 
em warfare  is  a  lengthy  operation.  It  take* 
years.  Four  years  are  required,  as  a  mini- 
mum, to  produce  one  battleship.  It  Is  a  race 
not  only  against  time  but  also  against  the 
same  effort  of  other  nations.  It  took  Hitler 
4  years  to  attain  mass  production  of  airplanes. 
Prance  and  England  could  have  retained  their 
dominance  in  the  air  by  competing  then. 
But  they  did  not.  They  did  not  appreciate  the 
fact  that  modern  war  Is  won  by  doing  a  better 
Job  in  the  factories  producing  war  materiel. 
80  when  Chamberlain  went  to  Munich,  he  had 
nothing  but  an  umbrella.  France  was  not 
conquered  in  1940,  nor  on  the  field  of  battle 
In  the  spectacular  sweep  of  Hitler's  air  corps 
and  tanks.  She  was  conquered  by  the  failure 
of  her  factories  to  function  efficiently  during 
the  7  years  preceding.  It  was  not  her  Maglnot 
Line  that  failed  but  her  production  and  as- 
sembly lines. 

Ambassador  Bullitt  testifies  as  an  eyewit- 
ness. He  says  that  after  Prance  was  partially 
overrtm,  with  many  of  her  major  airplane  lac- 
torles  in  Geroian  hands,  she  produced  with 
what  she  had  left,  two  and  a  half  times  as 
many  airplanes  in  1  month  as  she  had  ever 
produced  in  any  month  of  her  history  when 
she  had  aU  of  her  facilities  supposedly  on  the 
Job. 

No  one  disputes  these  facts,  and  they 
should  encourage  us.  The  BatUe  of  Waterloo 
may  have  been  won  on  the  cricket  fields  of 
Eton.  But  the  battles  of  Poland,  Holland. 
Belglvun.  and  France  were  won  in  the  fac- 
tories of  Germany.  Hitler's  "fifth  column" 
was  powerful.  But  his  'sixth  column"— his 
factories — was  omnipotent. 

Nowadays  wars  do  not  come  to  nation* 
who  are  prepared  to  defend  themselves. 
Aggressors  simply  count  the  navies,  the  sup- 
ply ships  and  transports,  the  supplies  of  oU, 
ammvmltion.  food,  and  the  number  of  air- 
craft and  tanks,  and  if  these  equal  or  exceed 
their  own.  there  la  no  war. 

This  should  be  right  down  our  alley  We 
have  practically  everything— surplus  food, 
clothing,  transporutlcn.  Ingenuity,  energy, 
experience,  men.  skill,  money,  planu,  raw 
material*  and,  thanki  to  some  remaining 
isolation  and  the  British  Fleet,  enough  time. 
But  not  a  day  to  spare.  Our  experu  have 
on  paper  an  adeqtiate  defense  program. 
ToUl  defens";,  which  would  if  realized,  guar- 
antee the  peace  of  otir  hemisphere. 

We  have  drafted  MO.000,000,000  and  there 
has  been  no  strike  of  a  single  dollar 

We  have  drafted  17.000.000  men.  plus  the 
National  Guard.  And  there  has  been  no 
strike. 
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American  farmers  work  80  hours  a  week 
at  15  cenU  an  hoiir.  As  a  result  our  na- 
tional pantry  is  full  and  overflowing.  And 
there  has  been  no  strike. 

The  United  States  Is  the  paradise  for  both 
capital  and  labor.  There  are  more  mllllon- 
alrej  in  America  than  In  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  salaries  of  management  are  the  highest 
ever  known.  Here  labor  enjoys  the  highest 
wages,  as  short  hours,  as  ideal  conditions. 
and  is  provided  with  as  good  housing,  as 
much  leisure,  as  good  recreational  facilities 
and  as  good  health  and  hospital  care  as  the 
world  has  ever  known.  The  cost  of  living 
has  not  risen  materially  In  this  emergency. 
No  wages  have  declined.  No  right  of  labor 
has  been  denied  or  withdrawn.  Yet.  In  the 
face  of  these  facts  and  the  challenge  to 
prodigious  effort  flung  by  our  able  leaders, 
aelflBhness  stalks  abroad  In  the  land — and 
tlme^the  most  priceless  resource  at  our 
command — is  wasted.  While  the  time 
worked  compared  to  the  time  lost  makes  the 
loss  seem  small,  yet  who  can  say  that  we  can 
afford  to  Icse  even  one  day?  The  sum- 
marized history  of  the  defense  effort  of  14 
nations  has  already  been  written  tn  two 
irords:  "Too  late." 

Yet.  In  spite  of  this  repeated  handwriting 
on  the  wall  of  recent  history,  strikes  In  the 
United  States  have  caused  the  loss  of  more 
than  a  million  man-days  of  work  In  January 
and  February  of  1941 — 625,000  man-days  lost 
In  220  strikes  In  January,  1.000,000  man- 
days  lost  m  340  strikes  In  February.  One 
million  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand man-days  of  Idleness  In  January  and 
February  1941.'  And  the  record  for  March 
win  be  ^one.  In  February  alone — a  28-day 
month — we  lost  the  equivalent  of  a  thou- 
sand men  working  a  thousand  days — more 
than  3  years.  In  these  2  months'  strikes 
subtracted  from  our  defense  effort  the  work- 
time  necessary  to  produce  two  10.000-ton 
cruisers,  or  seven  1.700-ton  destroyers,  or 
10  submarines,  or  222  heavy  4-englne  Army 
bombers,  or  541  light  Navy  bombers,  or 
1.238  fighting  airplanes.  In  127  plants 
listed  by  the  H&vy  Department,  the  output 
of  which  affected  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram. 3,781  days,  or  10  V3  years  were  lost 
during  1940  tmd  the  first  month  and  a  half 
of  1941.  Of  the  7.817.380  man-hoxirs  lost 
In  these  127  plants,  substantially  one-half 
of  this  total  loss  was  caxised  by  strikes  for 
a  "closed  shop."  Jurisdictional  sttikes  and 
organizational  strikes  accounted  for  a  large 
percentage  of  the  other  half. 

But  In  spite  of  the  horror  with  which  the 
American  people  view  the  actual  figures  Just 
quoted,  showing  an  average  of  almost  a 
million  man -days  a  month  of  strike-enforced 
Idleness  during  the  first  3  months  of  1941. 
the  work  time  actually  lost  In  plants  closed 
by  strikes  does  not  begin  to  tell  the  whole 
story.  The  figiires  I  have  quoted  for  Janu- 
ary and  February  are  given  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  They  are  accurate  as  far  as  they 
go.  but  they  do  not  show  the  time  lost  In 
open  plants,  which  should  be  producing  de- 
fense materiel  which  cannot  "deliver  the 
goods"  because  of  the  lack  of  ingredients, 
the  flow  of  which  has  been  stopped  from  the 
plants  closed  by  strikes.  Mr.  Merrill  Meigs, 
of  the  O  P.  M..  a  witness  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  testified  as  to  these 
disastrous  consequences  In  slowing  up  air- 
plane production.  He  pointed  out  that 
there  were  some  2.000  parta  needed  for  the 
construction  of  aircraft.  These  basic  parts 
come  from  many  factories,  a  large  percent- 
age of  which  are  small  plants,  some  work- 
ing only  a  hundred  men.  yet  the  lack  of 
the  product  of  any  one  of  them  stops  the 
production  of  airplanes  and  bombers  Just 
aa  effectively  as  though  the  whole  of  the 
huge  assembly  plant  which  finally  turns 
out  the  finished  aircraft  had  been  closed. 
The  lack  of  one  kind  of  casting  made  cf  an 
enential    metal    stops    the    assembly    Une. 


The  failure  of  the  supply  of  screws  of  a 
peculiar  and  essential  kind,  when  the  small 
plant  that  makes  them  Is  closed  by  a  strike, 
stops  the  production  of  the  whole  airplane 
Into  which  they  should  have  gone,  though 
the  assembly  plant  Is  not  closed  and  Is 
ready  to  run.  Thus  a  tabulation  of  the 
time  loss  caused  directly  by  strikes  cannot 
give  the  picture  of  the  fvUl  slow-down  of 
our  defense  effort.  Such  flgiures  merely  give 
the  direct  and  Immediate  time  loss.  The 
Indirect  and  sometimes  remote  time  loss 
resulting  from  the  strikes  may  be  even 
greater. 

The  strike  In  a  wheel-producing  plant  closed 
down  not  only  that  plant  but  had  an  Im- 
peding effect  upon  the  production  of  tanks, 
airplanes,  bombers,  and  motor  vehicles  or- 
dered by  the  Army  from  other  plants. 

The  Vanadium  Corporation  strike  is  a  good 
Illustration.  Incidentally,  this  strike,  now 
tentatively  settled  after  reaching  its  seventh 
week,  is  an  outlaw  strike,  called  In  defiance 
of  the  wishes  and  orders  of  the  regional  di- 
rector of  the  C.  I.  O.,  who  warned  the  strikers 
that  they  had  forfeited  their  rights  to  C.  I.  O. 
protection  and  were  the  victims  of  Irrespon- 
sible leadership.  The  Vanadium  Corpora- 
tion is  the  Nation's  largest  producer  of  ferro- 
vanadlum,  a  vital  alloy  In  producing  many 
types  of  munitions.  The  direct  effect  of  this 
strike  WM  merely  to  close  that  one  plant. 
But  affidavits  of  American  Locomotive  Co.. 
Slmonds  Steel  Mills,  Union  Electric  Steel  Cor- 
poration, Universal -Cyclops  Steel  Corporation, 
Vulcan  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  Worth  Steel  Co.. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  Carnegie-Illinois  Steel 
Corporation,  Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc.. 
Dominion  Foundries  &  Steel,  Ltd.,  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  Erie  Forge  Co.,  the  Midvale  Co.. 
Mesta  Machine  Co.,  Lukens  Steel  Co.,  Lebanon 
Steel  Foundries,  Latrobe  Electric  Steel  Co., 
Jessop  Steel  Co.,  Heppenstall  Co..  and  Cru- 
cible Steel  Co.  of  America  certify  that  ferro- 
vanadlum  on  order  for  each  of  them  with  the 
Vanadltun  Corporation  is  impeding  the  manu- 
facture of  materials  ordered  from  them,  re- 
spectively, for  national-defense  purposes. 
The  percentage  of  defense  orders  thus  Im- 
peded In  these  collaterally  affected  companies 
ranges  from  58  to  lOOpercent. 

The  strike  In  the  Vultee  airplane  plant 
was  never  authorized  by  the  vote  of  any 
union.  The  AlUs -Chalmers  strike  In  Mil- 
waukee, which  has  kept  7.000  men  idle  more 
than  2  months,  still  continues.  Immediately 
after  It  was  proven  by  handwriting  experts. 
and  thereafter  allegedly  admitted  by  the 
labor  leaders  who  called  It.  that  the  strike 
was  based  upon  a  crooked  election  In  which 
the  ballots  of  some  40  percent  of  the  workers 
were  forged,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
Mr.  Knudsen.  In  charge  of  the  Production 
Division  of  the  O.  P.  M.,  appealed  to  both 
management  and  labor  to  reopen  the  plant 
and  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  their  differ- 
ences after  production  had  been  resumed. 
This  strike.  Incidentally,  is  tying  up  turbines 
In  several  instances  practically  completed, 
which  are  badly  needed  for  the  generation  of 
electricity  so  essential  to  the  production  of 
aluminum  and  therefore  airplanes.  These 
turbines  are  on  order  for  installation  In  sev- 
eral dams  In  the  far  West  and  at  least  five 
of  the  turbines  are  designed  for  the  T.  V.  A. 
Yet  we  read  in  yesterday's  papers  that  the 
strikers  voted  nearly  a  hundred  percent  not 
to  rettom  to  work  and  passed  a  resolution 
"that  Knox  and  Knudsen  be  condemned  for 
their  conspiracy  with  the  company  officials 
to  try  and  force  so-called  Government-spon- 
sored back-to-work  movement";  and  Harold 
Chrlstoffel,  head  of  the  local  union,  publicly 
threatened  any  worker  who  returns  to  work 
with  the  loss  of  his  Job. 

The  strike  In  the  Galveston  shipyard  Is 
said  to  have  been  caused  solely  by  the  de- 
mand that  one  foreman  be  fired.  It  Is  said 
that  only  67  men  went  out  on  strike,  but 
that  these  67  formed  a  picket  line  which  none 
of  the  other  workers  would  cross,  hence  the 


whole  plant  was  shut  down  for  a  week.  The 
Bethlehem  steel  strike  Is  said  to  have  been 
called  solely  In  an  attempt  to  prevent  an 
alleged  company  union  from  holding  Its 
tegular  annual  election  of  officers. 

But  the  story  that  recurs  over  and  over 
again  Is  that  local  union  leaders,  backed  by 
hired  "goons."  dominate  the  members  through 
physical  violence  or  threats  thereof.  Right 
here  in  Washington  In  a  meeting  of  local 
union  No.  1  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Plasterers' 
Union,  evidence  before  our  committee  showed 
that  an  unarmed  member  of  the  union  was 
beaten  with  weapons  into  Insensibility  and 
caused  to  spend  6  weeks  In  hospitals  because 
when  called  upon  he  corroborated  the  asser- 
tion of  an  officer  of  the  local  that  on  the 
Navy  Administration  Building  Job  In  the 
navy  yard  the  men  did  not  work  after  the 
whistle  blew  His  assailants  have  since  been 
convicted  and  sentenced  in  the  United  States 
court.  Other  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that 
a  group  of  members  of  a  local  In  California 
raised  a  purse  and  sent  a  man  all  the  way  to 
Washington  to  appeal  to  Congress  to  give  the 
members  protection  against  their  own  officers. 
Saturday,  in  Akron,  Ohio,  a  Jury  convicted 
Harry  D.  Jones,  vice  president  of  the  Ohio 
Federation  of  Labor,  on  a  three-count  Indict- 
ment charging  malicious  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. The  evidence  showed  that  Jones  hired 
two  men  to  dynamite  three  construction 
projects  employing  rival  C.  I.  O.  unionists. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  leaders  and  members 
of  organized  labor  are  loyal  and  patriotic. 
But  the  10  percent  have  sufficient  power  to 
filch  from  organized  labor  Its  good  name  and 
to  put  It  under  a  cloud  of  suspicion  and 
prejudice.  By  retaining  such  leadership, 
organized  labor  Is  committing  suicide.  This 
small  percentage  of  false  leaders  are  betray- 
ing their  constituencies.  They  are  termites 
destroying  the  house  of  organized  labor. 
Many  of  them  are  Communists,  obeying  the 
mandates  of  Moscow.  They  apparently  glory 
m  Impeding  our  defense  effort. 

No  wonder  our  great  President,  and  a  sin- 
cere friend  of  labor,  Saturday  night.  In  his 
Jackson  Day  speech,  warned  his  radio  audi- 
ence against  subversive  Influences.  He  said: 
"Propagandists,  defeatists,  and  dupes,  pro- 
tected as  they  are  by  our  fundamental  civil 
liberties,  have  been  preaching,  and  are  still 
preaching,  the  ungodly  gospel  of  fear.  They 
use  insinuation  and  falsehood.  They  have 
tried  to  shatter  the  confidence  of  Americans 
m  their  Government  and  in  one  another. 

"We  have  seen  what  has  happened  to  the 
great  Industrialists  of  Germany  who  support- 
ed the  Nazi  movement  and  then  received  their 
reward  In  Nazi  concentration  camps  or  In 
death. 

"We  have  seen  how  the  workers  of  Prance 
were  betrayed  by  their  so-called  champions, 
the  Communists.  For  no  matter  what  Com- 
munist lips  have  to  say.  their  actions  have 
proved  that  In  their  hearts  they  care  nothing 
for  the  real  rights  of  free  labor." 

Is  our  Government  Impotent?  Assuredly 
not.  The  same  power  that  can  draft  17,- 
000,000  men  to  be  put  In  uniform  and  at  work 
for  a  dollar  a  day  can  find  a  way  to  keep 
men  at  work  who  are  getting  a  dollar  an  hour, 
or  more.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  decrees:  "The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  •  •  •  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States:  •  •  •  to  raise  and  support 
armies;  •  •  •  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy." 

There  Is  the  unlimited  grant  of  an  ampli- 
tude of  power.  Let  no  one  mistake  long- 
suffering  patience  for  Impotence. 

But  no  one  wishes  to  exercise  this  power, 
nor  any  other  compulsion.  We  have  Implicit 
confidence  In  our  fellow  citizens  who  com- 
pose the  rank  and  file  of  organized  labor. 
We  appeal  to  them  to  do  their  part  of  this 
Job.  The  rights  of  labor,  as  well  as  of  the 
rest  of  us  must  be  Reserved.  We  are  all 
in  the  same  boat.    The  good  ooen  In  lead- 
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ershlp  end  the  rarks  of  organleed  labor  must 
rid  themselves  of  impatrictlc  and  disloyal 
leadership.  They  must  Insist  upon  the  rights 
of  free-bom  Americtns  to  work  and  to  pro- 
duce the  munitions  c-f  war  without  which  our 
Ship  of  State  will  be  sunk.  We  appeal  to  our 
friends  and  fellow  citiz?ns.  both  in  the  ranks 
of  management  and  labor,  to  forget  their 
selfishness  and  quarrels,  till  America  be  ftiUy 
prepared  to  defend  herself.  Congress  has 
already  acted  to  Imure  the  rights  of  labor. 
Capital  and  management  have  been  told  in 
no  uncertain  terms  that  they  are  expected 
to  do  their  duty.  Neither  group  would  have 
any  rights  under  a  dictator. 

It  Is  heartening  that  the  executive  coun- 
cil of  the  building  and  construction  trades 
department  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  pledged  this  f  fternoon  "that  there  will 
not  be  any  steppage  of  work  on  any  essen- 
tial defens3-constn..ctlon  project  because  of 
Jurisdictional  disputes  among  its  member 
xmlons";  and  "that  contractors  recjgniz€d  as 
fair  to  organized  fabc«-  will  be  rllowed  to 
employ  nonunion  men  temporarily  on  de- 
fense projects  when  Its  member  unions  are 
not  able  to  furnish  a  full  force  of  union 
workmen";  and  "that  no  permit  or  Initiation 
fees  would  be  collected  from  these  nonunion 
men  under  such  circumstances,  except  when 
the  men  can  qualify  for  membership  and 
have  been  accepted  as  members  of  the 
u-<ons":  and  "tha-  Initiation  fees  shall  be 
the  minimum  possible." 

Both  the  resolutions  making  these  pledges 
and  the  tone  of  preamble  give  hope  that 
these  reforms  may  materialize  in  general 
practice. 

It  Is  fervently  hoped  that  all  loyal  labor 
and  all  loyal  capital  and  all  loyal  manage- 
ment may  accept  the  challenge  of  this  crisis, 
purge  their  respective  ranks  of  the  disloyal , 
and  do  their  Job.  They  are  our  first  and  last 
line  of  defense. 

We  must  all  assert  our  best  selves,  and  live 
patriotically,  gloriously,  heroically,  in  this 
great  hour  when  the  life  of  the  NaUon.  yea. 
the  fate  of  the  world  are  at  stake. 


Labor  and  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

Cr  BHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  1.  1941 


RADIO      ADDRESS      OP     HON.      JOHN     E. 
FOGARTY,  OP  RHODE  ISLAND 


Mr.  FOGARTY,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  recently  over  the  radio: 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  Is  absolutely 
vital  at  this  crttlctJ  period  In  our  history.  It 
is  a  spirit  of  unity  and  cooperation  among 
all  the  people,  whether  they  work  as  wage 
earners  or  are  engaged  in  management. 

The  task  which  we  are  now  striving  with 
our  rt-ery  fiber  to  rarry  out— the  gigantic  Job 
of  making  our  own  country  impregnable  and 
of  supplying  the  nations  which  are  opposing 
the  dictators — Is  one  which  can  be  swiftly 
and  successfully  ercecuted  only  If  all  sections 
of  our  great  Nation  work  together  without 
discord  and  strife. 

At  a  time  Ukc  this,  when  we  recognize  the 
Imperative  need  cf  maintaining  the  convic- 
tion   that   all   Americans,   these   who   wear 


overalls  and  those  who  sit  behind  polished 
desks,  must  be  united  In  order  that  our  great 
national  effort  shall  succeed,  it  Is  deplorable 
Indeed  to  see  a  small  but  highly  vocal  minor- 
ity striving  with  might  smd  main  to  destroy 
this  spirit  of  unity  which  Is  absolutely  vital. 
I  refer  to  the  speeches  and  newspaper 
articles  of  recent  days  In  which  the  labor 
unions  of  the  country  are  given  no  credit  for 
the  wonderfvil  cooperation  which  they  have 
been  giving  to  the  national-defense  program 
but  Instead  are  denounced  in  the  most  in- 
temperate language.  I  refer  specifically  to 
the  barrage  of  publicity  with  respect  to  Ini- 
tiation fees  and  to  the  cry  that  legislation 
forbidding  labor  to  strike,  regardless  of  how 
the  workers  might  be  exploited  and  abused 
by  their  employer,  shall  be  placed  upon  the 
statute  books. 

Insofar  as  the  Initiation  fee  question  Is 
concerned,  the  facts  are  entirely  at  variance 
with  what  has  been  published  In  the  public 
press  and  are  equally  at  variance  with  the 
distorted  statements  on  the  subject  which 
have  been  made,  with  a  typical  but  deplor- 
able disregard  of  the  truth,  by  professional 
labor  haters  both  In  and  out  of  Congress. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  one  of  the 
first  tenets  of  good  Am«1can  Journalism  is 
to  get  the  story  right  and  to  get  it  complete 
But  on  the  question  of  Initiation  fees,  which 
has  received  such  big  headlines  during  the 
past  few  days,  the  public  press  has  taken  this 
fundamental  rule  of  Journalism  and  of  simple 
fair  play  and  thrown  It  cut  the  window. 

And  Insofar  as  the  proposals  to  enact 
antlEtrlke  legislation  are  concerned,  the  truth 
Is  that  there  Is  no  need  whatsoever  of  any 
legislation  of  this  vicious  and  un-American 
character  and  that,  further.  If  any  such  anti- 
strike  bill  were  to  become  a  law.  it  would 
probably  do  more  to  wreck  the  national-de- 
fense program  than  anything  that  the  agents 
of  Adolf  Hitler  could  ever  concoct. 

Now.  first,  let  us  set  the  record  straight 
once  and  for  all  on  the  Initiation  fee  situa- 
tion upon  which  so  many  words,  written  as 
well  as  spoken,  have  been  used  by  well-paid 
columnists  hostile  to  labor  and  by  politlCans 
of  antlHbor  stripe 

The  charge  is  made  that  the  building  trades 
unions  affiliated  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  are  charging  new  members 
who  have  been  put  to  work  on  defense  con- 
struction projects  exorbitant  Initiation  fees 
and  union  dues.  As  Interpreted  by  the  most 
viciously  antllabor  commentators  In  the 
press,  the  labor  unions  are  exacting  tribute 
from  workers  for  the  privilege  of  working 
on  defense  projects. 

Now.  let  us  hold  this  charge  up  to  the  light 
and  see  what  then  happens  to  It. 

We  find,  first  of  all.  that  the  Initiation  fees 
are.  In  truth,  being  charged  the  new  members 
coming  Into  the  unions,  Just  as  new  members 
have  paid  Initiation  fees  for  as  long  as  there 
has  been  a  labor  movement.  There  is  noth- 
ing new  or  cf  a  special  natiire  In  the  charging 
of  initiation  fees. 

And  we  quickly  discover  that,  allegations 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  Initia- 
tion fees  charged  new  members  now  are  no 
higher  but  In  very  many  Instances  substan- 
tially lower  than  the  Initiation  fees  charged 
new  members  during  normal  times. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  charge  that  these 
Initiation  fees  are  excessive. 

When  a  worker  becomes  a  member  of  a 
long-established,  sound,  solid  labor  union, 
such  as  the  building -trades  organizations  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  he  places 
himself  In  a  position  where  a  large  number 
of  extremely  worth-while  advantages  and 
benefits  accrue  to  him. 

In  the  first  place,  he  becomes  entitled  to 
share  in  the  established  union  rates  of  pay 
for  his  classification  of  work  and  the  decent 
conditions  on  the  Job  which  organized  labor 
has  achieved  only  after  long  decades  of 
struggle. 


And  In  the  second  place,  the  new  union 
member  becomes  entitled,  by  the  mere  fact 
of  having  become  a  member  of  the  union,  to 
the  many  and  valuable  benefits  of  the  old- 
age  pension  and  imemployment  insuranot 
and  mortuary  systems  which  the  older  unions 
have  establislied. 

Labor  Jxistiflably  points  with  pride  to  the 
fact  that,  during  the  worst  depression  years 
that  the  country  hss  ever  known,  the  unions 
met  and  paid  all  valid  claims,  never  default- 
ing. This  was  done  during  •  period  when 
banks  and  insurance  companies  and  other 
huge  financial  Institutions  were  collapsing 
left  and  right. 

And.  of  course,  when  a  craftsman  Joins  the 
union  of  his  trade  he  becomes  entitled  to  all 
the  numerous  and  well-known  protections 
and  safeguards — the  security  against  mal- 
treatment by  his  employer  -unonp  them — 
which  have  Impelled  millions  of  patriotic 
American  workers  to  Join  together  In  labor 
unions  for  the  past  60  years  and  more 

Considering  all  the  enormous  and  obvious 
advantages  which  a  worker  receives  when  he 
becomes  a  meml)er  of  a  found  trade-union.  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  the  Initiation  fees,  far 
from  being  excessive  as  alleged,  are  actually 
moderate  In  the  extreme. 

And.  finally,  let  us  expose  the  shameless 
falsity  of  the  suggesticns  made  by  enemies 
of  labor  that  the  Initiation  fees  represent 
nothing  but  tribute  exacted  by  selfish  union 
leaders. 

The  truth  Is  that  these  initiation  fees  are 
collected  in  accordance  with  the  provuions 
of  union  constitutions,  adopted  in  democratic 
conventions,  and  that  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  union  ccnfitltutlons  the 
money  collected  In  Initiation  fees  goes  Into 
the  union  treasuries. 

And  each  member  of  the  union,  whether 
he  Is  a  brand-new  member  or  a  veteran  mem- 
ber who  has  fought  and  sacrificed  In  order 
to  help  achieve  the  standards  of  today,  has 
an  equal  equity  In  the  funds  In  his  union's 
tr^aEury.  It  is  his  money  and  the  funds  are 
used  for  his  welfare  and  advancement. 

There  you  have  the  truth  of  the  matter 
in  regard  to  initiation  fees.  The  press  could 
have  ascertained  these  facts  "with  no  difficulty. 
But.  of  courEC,  these  facts  would  have  spoiled 
the  stories  that  have  been  told  In  bold  head- 
lines, and.  unlortunately,  the  policy  of  many 
newspapers  seems  to  be  that  where  labor  Is 
Involved,  the  rule  that  is  followed  Is.  "Never 
let  the  facts  interfere  with  a  good  story." 

Now.  let  us  consider  all  the  wild  and  wooly 
charges  that  have  been  flying  through  the 
air  thick  and  fast  with  respect  to  defense 
strikes.  Let  us  con.'-lder  all  the  Ill-consid- 
ered proposals  that  ell  strikes  shall  be  out- 
lawed. 

I  want  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  1  don't 
approve  unwarranted  strikes.  I  condemn  ar- 
rogant tactics  on  the  part  cf  anyone,  whether 
It  be  employer  or  employee. 

And  It  is,  of  course,  not  at  all  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  national-defense  pro- 
duction that  there  should  be  a  large  number 
of  strikes  in  defense  industries.  But  actu- 
ally, despite  the  great  publicity  given  those 
strikes  which  do  occu'.  the  number  of  strikes 
at  any  one  time  In  defense  work  has  been 
extremely  small. 

Organized  labor  has  demonstrated  In  the 
past,  and  If  demonstrating  again  today,  that 
superiority  in  efficiency  is  mainUlned  by  vol- 
untary action  on  the  part  of  labor,  not  by 
compulsion . 

The  ques'.ion  of  forced  labor  rvas  settled  by 
the  Civil  War.  The  curtailment  of  the  right 
to  strike  Is  as  repugnant  to  the  Constitution 
as  It  Is  abhorrent  to  the  American  people. 
The  right  to  strike  U  an  Inseparable  part  d 
the  bill  of  rights  of  American  labor. 

But  apart  from  the  unconstitutionality  of 
forced  labor,  which  is  what  no-strlke  legis- 
lation would  mean,  the  experiences  which 
Kansas,  Colorado.  Canada,  and  New  Zealand 
have  had  with  no-strlke  laws  prove  that  this 
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U  no  remedy  whatsoever,  but  quite  the  con- 
.trary. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  folly  than  the  en- 
actment of  the  antlstrlke  proposals  which  are 
now  before  Congre«8.  Any  such  law  would 
Immediately  cause  unreat,  strife,  and  rebel- 
lion. It  would  indicate  to  the  workers  of  the 
Nation  that  they  are  not  considered  as  part- 
ners In  the  national  effort,  that  the  rights  of 
freemen  are  not  for  them,  that  they  are  to 
be  shackled  and  driven  like  slaves.  Just  as 
workers  are  shackled  and  driven  by  the  lash 
of  the  Nazis. 

Lal>or  has  been  supporting  the  national- 
defense  program  100  percent  from  the  very 
beginning.  Labor  has  been  supporting  the 
defense  program,  first  because  the  patriotism 
of  an  American  worker  Is  second  to  that  of 
no  one,  and  secondly  "jecause  labor  realizes 
more  fully  than  other  sections  of  the  com- 
munity that  It  has  a  tremendous  stake  In 
the  survival  of  democracy — that  free,  demo- 
cratic trade-unions  cannot  exist  under 
totalitarianism. 

Labor's  feeling  that  it  has  this  stake  In 
the  victory  of  the  democratic  cause  Is  the 
explanation  of  why  there  have  been  so  very 
few  strikes  and  of  why  American  workers 
are  toiling  with  such  zest  and  zeal  to  pro- 
duce as  rapid'y  as  possible  the  ships  and 
tanks  and  planes  and  all  the  other  things 
that  are  necessary  to  the  defense  of  our 
country. 

But  If  we  were  to  Junk  labor's  democratic 
right  to  withhold  Its  labor  power — a  right 
which  Is  exercised  only  as  a  last  resort,  gen- 
erally where  an  employer  refuses  to  recog- 
nize the  law  of  the  land  and  deal  In  good 
faith  with  his  employees'  organizations — we 
would,  in  effect,  be  telling  labor  that  It  no 
longer  had  any  stake  In  the  national  effort. 
^  We   would    be   informing   the   workers  of 

the  Nation  that,  at  this  late  stage  of  what 
Is  supposed  to  b«  a  gigantic  program  of 
democracy  opposing  dictatorship,  we  had  de- 
cided to  heed  the  muddled  and  unwise  ad- 
Tlce  cf  those  enemies  in  our  midst  who  urge 
that  the  way  to  prepare  to  defend  democracy 
Is  to  abandon  democracy  and  adept  In  Its 
stead  the  hateful  methods  and  policies  of  the 
dictators. 

It  Is  particularly  senseless  to  advocate  no- 
strlke  legislation  at  this  time  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  Nation,  through  the  action  of 
President  Roosevelt,  has  Just  established  a 
National  Defense  Mediation  Board. 

This  11-man  board,  whose  personnel  In- 
cludes outstamllng  and  highly  respected 
leaders  representing  employees,  employers. 
and  the  public,  has  the  authority  to  Invoke 
public  opinion  against  whichever  side  is  at 
fault  in  any  major  labor  dispute  resulting  in 
a  strike  or  lock-out. 

President  Roosevelt.  In  establishing  the  De- 
fense Mediation  Board,  has  called  upon  both 
labor  and  management  to  give  such  sufficient 
advance  notice  of  any  threatened  Interrup- 
tion to  continuous  production  as  will  permit 
exploration  of  all  possible  avenues  of  settling 
controversies  before  they  can  get  to  the  strike 
stage 

William  Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  has  pledged  the  full  co- 
operation of  that  patriotic  organization. 

The  creation  of  the  Defense  Mediation 
Board  represents  an  Important  and  construc- 
tive step  toward  the  promotion  of  uninter- 
rupted production  in  defense  Industries.  In 
Tiew  of  the  powers  possessed  by  the  Board, 
and  In  view  of  the  calit>er  of  the  men  named 
to  the  Board,  I  am  satisfied  that  It  can  and 
will  help  labor  and  management  to  settle 
disputes  around  the  conference  table.  And 
therefore  there  no  longer  Is  the  slightest  rea- 
son for  consideration  to  t>e  given  to  any  bill 
propcs  ng  the  outlawing  of  the  right  to  strike. 

Labor's  fight  for  fair  and  equitable  treat- 

"i —         ment  is  as  long  as  the  story  of  the  Nation. 

Labor  has  made  great  progress  over  the  years. 

The  rights  and  conditions  It  has  gained,  labor 

tealously  guards.    That  it  &hovild  guard  these 


rights  and  conditions  Is  right,  and.  In  addi- 
tion. It  is  highly  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  welfare  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Our  country  is  laboring  In  the  throes  of  a 
mighty  effort.  The  Nation  Is  dedicated  to  a 
lofty  ptirpose.  It  would  be  the  rankest  form 
of  hypocrisy  to  plead  for  the  help  of  labor 
in  America,  organized  and  unorganized,  for 
the  achievement  of  that  purpose  and  at  the 
same  time  throttle  labor  by  the  enactment  of 
resuictive  and  punitive  legislation. 


Why  Destroy  the  Urge  To  Save? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 


Tuesday,  April  1,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  JAMES  TRUSLOW  ADAMS 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  thrift 
brings  many  blessings.  It  is  so  very 
fundamental  to  the  social,  moral,  and 
economic  progress  of  mankind  in  his  ef- 
forts to  practice  and  make  effective  a 
high  degree  of  civilization  that  I,  for 
one,  look  with  concern  on  many  forces 
now  at  work  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
James  Truslow  Adams,  recognized  as  one 
of  our  greatest  historians,  has  been  so 
deeply  impressed  with  some  of  the  new 
forces  that  are  now  running  in  the 
United  States  that  he  has  written  an 
article,  published  in  the  March  24,  1941, 
Issue  of  Barron's— The  National  Finan- 
cial Weekly — and  in  which  he  discusses 
the  subject  Thrift  and  War.  His  state- 
ments are  so  highly  important  In  this 
hour,  and  I  believe  they  should  be  given 
wide  publicity. 

I  submit  the  article  for  the  Record: 

[From  Barron's  of  March  24,   1941) 

Thrift  and  War — Urge  To  Save  Destroyed — 
Trend  Toward  Government  Ownership 

(By  James  Truslow  Adams) 

Threat  cf  the  greatest  war  In  which  the 
United  States  has  ever  been  Involved  has  sud- 
denly, like  a  flash  of  lightning.  Illuminated 
our  entire  mental  landscape.  It  has  disclosed 
vividly  the  differences  between  old  practices 
and  new  theories. 

Nowhere  has  this  been  more  revealing  than 
in  the  concept  of  thrift.  The  confusion  of 
mind  of  the  New  Deal  with  regard  to  It  stands 
naked  to  the  sight  of  all.  For  example,  an 
economic  adviser  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Mcrdecal  Ezeklel,  recently  proposed 
as  his  first  three  points  to  cure  our  economic 
Ills  that  there  should  be  enough  Government 
spending  "to  counterbalance  the  excess  sav- 
ings"; "taxation  to  diminish  the  Incentive  to 
save";  and  "procedure  so  to  increase  indi- 
vidual security  as  to  diminish  the  need  of 
savings  by  the  general  mass  of  workers." 

Within  a  week  of  this  utterance,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Daniel  W.  Bell, 
made  a  proposal  which  comes  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  Ezeklel  theory.  In  view  of  the 
Government's  obvious  necessity  for  money  for 
war  or  defense,  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  urged  the  Issue  of  Government  bonds 
on  such  a  basis  as  to  Induce  the  people  to 
save  In  order  that  the  Government  should 
have  funds  to  call  upon  and  that  Inflation 
should  be  avoided. 


IMPORTANCE    OF    THRIFT 

Here  Is  a  clear  divergence  of  philosophies, 
and  In  view  of  the  resulting  crisis  It  may  be 
well  to  reconsider  the  theory  of  thrift.  Our 
whole  future,  war  and  post  war,  may  depend 
on  the  view  adopted  by  Government  and 
people. 

Thrift,  which  has  been  so  repugnant  to 
many  of  the  New  Dealers,  new  economic 
thinkers,  and  new  dictators,  has  been 
throughout  history  one  of  the  leading  factors, 
with  others  such  as  religion  and  physical 
environment,  in  Influencing  the  character 
and  rise  to  civilization  of  mankind.  What- 
ever the  future  may  hold,  history  teaches 
that  In  the  past  the  ascent  of  man  from  the 
savage  state,  which  the  philosopher  Hobbes 
denominated  as  "poor,  nasty,  brutish,  and 
short,"  has  been  due  to  man's  instinctive 
desire  to  acquire  private  property  and  to 
his  discovery  of  the  advantages  of  thrift.  It 
is,  or  should  be,  needless  to  point  to  the  role 
of  accumulated  capital,  whether  In  the  form 
of  stored  food,  extra  arrowheads  and  Imple- 
ments, a  hut  Instead  of  a  cave,  and  so  on 
down  to  our  modern  forms.  In  enabling  the 
vast  mass  of  mankind  to  improve  their  con- 
dition and  to  create  a  high  Instead  of  a 
low  standard  of  living  for  at  least  the  great 
majority. 

The  stream  of  history  flows  on  but  forms 
of  government  change.  Thrift,  however, 
would  seem  to  have  a  very  special  role  to 
play  in  our  modern  self-governing  democ- 
racies. Democracy  depends  for  success  on 
the  character  of  its  citizens,  and  character 
depends.  In  part,  on  hard  work  and  the  self- 
respect  which  a  reasonable  security  self- 
earned  brings  to  all,  human  nature  being 
what  It  Is.  There  have  been  times  when 
work  could  not  be  had  by  many  and  when 
those  lacking  It  were  carried  as  far  as  pos- 
sible by  those  who  had  accumulations.  This 
was  far  from  an  Ideal  system,  as  human 
life  is  always  far  from  perfect,  but  under  it 
the  belief  In  the  value  of  thrift  persisted. 

There  have  also  been  brief  periods  of 
speculative  mania  when  the  belief  in  thrift, 
though  not  that  of  accumulating  personal 
resources,  was  temporarily  lost.  But  after 
such  periods  the  belief  In  thrift  has  returned. 
The  years  leading  to  the  crash  of  1929-32 
formed  such  a  speculative  period,  but  In  the 
latter  year  Roosevelt  was  overwhelmingly 
elected  President  on  promises  of  govern- 
mental and  personal  thrift  which  might  have 
been  heartily  approved  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. The  people  again  were  ready  to  try  sav- 
ing instead  of  gambling. 

GOVERNMENT  GOES   IN   FOR  BORROWING,  TOO 

Before  that,  for  some  years,  the  lure  of 
quick  and  easy  profits  in  the  market,  high 
pressure  salesmanship,  the  psychological 
pressure  of  advertising,  and  the  easy  terms 
offered  by  Installment  buying  had  upset  the 
steady  balance  of  even  the  most  conserva- 
tive— rich  and  poor.  Since  then,  however. 
Government  itself  has  largely  discouraged 
thrift.  Disregarding  the  fact  that  wide- 
spread ruin  was  largely  due  not  simply  to 
hard  times,  but  to  the  enormous  debt  ac- 
cumulated by  stock  margins,  too  heavy  mort- 
gages, and  excessive  Installment  sales.  Gov- 
ernment has  tried  to  teach  us  that  even  Gov- 
ernment can  be  bought  on  the  same  Install- 
ment plan.  Highly  critical  of  business  which 
had  brought  American  living  to  the  highest 
standard  the  world  had  ever  known,  the 
administration  took  over  from  business  as 
its  only  lesson  the  worst  blunder  business 
had  made,  namely,  that  debt  could  be  In- 
curred  recklessly. 

Accepting  the  theory  of  the  English  econ- 
omist Keynes,  which  the  English  were  too 
clear-headed  to  accept  themselves,  our  Gov- 
ernment started  on  a  debauch  beyond  the 
wildest  dreams  of  the  more  reckless  business 
leaders.  It  decided  that  the  way  to  cure  a 
nation  overburdened  with  debt  was,  not  to 
save,  but  to  create  more  debt.    It  has  oper- 
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ated  by  colossal  annual  deficits  ever  since  It 
came  to  power.  It  tried  to  create  jobs  in 
business  by  attacking  and  destroying  busi- 
ness, and  tried  to  create  plenty  by  a  policy 
of  artificially  caused  scarcity. 

But  it  did  more.  It  set  to  work  to  elimi- 
nate from  men  the  fundamental  idea  of 
saving  and  thrift.  The  attack  has  come 
from  many  quarters,  and  the  confusion  is 
growing.  Two  Incentives  to  save  are  rea- 
sonable security  and  a  reasonable  return. 
We  need  not  here  rehearse  the  story  of  the 
attacks  on  private  enterprise — the  failure  to 
do  anything  for  the  railroads  except  to  pile 
higher  debts  on  them  and  to  increase  their 
costs  and  taxes;  the  unfair  Government 
competition  with  the  public  utilities;  and 
now  the  threat  to  divert  the  most  conserva- 
tive Investments  of  the  Insvuance  companies 
Into  common-stock  portfolios;  thus  inject- 
ing uncertainty  Into  perhaps  the  tliree 
greatest  Investment  fields  for  the  public  for- 
the  past  two  decades.  Even  that  last  asset 
to  which  rich  and  poor  cling,  a  life-insurance 
policy,  has  now  become  a  speculation  due 
to  what  the  Government  may  or  may  not 
do.  Marketability  is  a  factor  in  Investment, 
but  owing.  In  part,  to  the  drastic  regulation 
of  markets,  that  Is  fast  disappearing.  I  no- 
ticed the  other  day  that  one  of  the  soundest 
preferred  stocks,  which  always  used  to  have 
a  spread  of  an  eighth  between  bid  and  asked, 
was  quoted  with  nine  points  between  them. 
The  difficulty  of  marketing  holdings  in  any 
quantity  is  notorious. 

But  there  is  more  than  such  things  as 
these.  The  low  interest  rates  forced  by  the 
Government  have  so  reduced  return  from 
investment  as  not  only  to  make  instirance 
and  annuities  more  costly  and  all  forms  of 
saving,  such  as  high-grade  bonds,  savings 
bank  accounts,  and  others  less  remunera- 
tively attractive,  but  also  to  encourage 
squandering  by  individuals  and  all  govern- 
mental bodies.  Worse  than  all,  underlying 
all  these  measures  has  been  a  philosophy, 
believed  and  preached,  that  America  had 
oversaved  and  overbuilt,  that  it  had  reached 
the  point  of  a  static  economy  in  which  sav- 
ing would  be  a  curse  and  not  a  means  of 
further  advance  nationally  and  of  attaining 
self-respect  and  sufficiency  individually. 

ALARMING  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  SOCUTT      - 

According  to  the  apparent  New  Deal 
theory,  thrift  must  be  destroyed.  The  in- 
centive should  be  taken  away  from  the  well- 
to-do  by  such  taxation  as  will  make  saving 
sterile,  and  from  the  poor  by  assuring  them 
that  they  will  get  what  they  want  or  need 
without  self-denial  and  foresight  on  their 
own  part.  We  all  admit  that  In  a  modern 
industrial  society  the  State  must  provide 
more  means  of  social  security  than  In  a 
primitive  agricultural  one  in  which  each  per- 
son owns  the  means  of  procuring  a  livelihood 
under  almost  any  economic  conditions.  But 
this  new  theory  of  abolishing  if  possible  all 
effort  by  Individuals  to  gain  security  and 
a  better  life  for  themselves  by  their  own  ef- 
forts has  most  alarming  implications  for 
society  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  negation  by 
theorists  of  all  we  know  about  the  rise  of 
society  in  the  past  and  of  human  nature. 

Let  us  consider  the  impact  of  the  war  on 
this  theory.  It  has  been  claimed  that  Amer- 
ica was  overbuilt,  but  now  that  we  suddenly 
need  goods  th«  Government  Is  moving  heaven 
and  earth  to  increase  our  plant.  The  capi- 
tal— goods  and  money — to  do  so  must  come 
from  somewhere.  The  money,  it  is  said.  Is  to 
be  raised  from  either  taxation  or  borrowing 
or  both.  It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no 
property  tax  if  people  have  not  saved  in  the 
past  to  buy  property — cars,  houses,  lands,  se- 
curities, or  what  not. 

Suppose  nobody  had  saved  anything  for  the 
past  500  years  and  was  living  only  on  the 
largess  of  the  Government;  wotild  the  Gov- 
ernment tax  its  own  property  and  would  it 
get  any  further  than  by  trying  to  raise  Itaell 


by  its  own  bootstraps?  Take  the  income  tax. 
If  everybody  had  been  living  up  to  his  in- 
come, where,  according  to  the  new  theory, 
would  any  tax  come  from,  except  in  part,  pos- 
sibly, by  a  tremendous  fall  in  the  scale  of 
living  even  for  the  poorest?  Instead  of  the 
one- third  now  poorly  housed,  clothed,  and 
fed.  the  full  100  percent  of  the  population 
would  be  so  under  the  oversimplified  situa- 
tion shown  above. 

It  is  said  that  the  Treasury  Intends  to  pay 
for  the  war  by  tapping  savings  held  by  Insur- 
ance companies,  other  institutions,  and  indi- 
viduals to  pay  for  bonds,  and  get  the  rest  of 
the  cost  from  taxes.  But  if  savings  and  living 
well  within  an  income  are  uneconomic  and 
perhaps  some  day  illegal,  or  so  discouraged  by 
Government  as  to  become  impossible,  then 
what? 

The  impact  of  war,  or  cf  the  preparation 
for  it  in  our  belated  defense  program,  leads 
to  another  question.  We  have  been  throtigh 
some  10  years  of  depression,  greatly  accentu- 
ated. I  believe,  by  the  false  economic  theories 
of  the  Government.  There  have  been  mil- 
lions of  xmemployed.  Even  the  Government 
does  not  know  how  man.  .  though  It  has 
poured  out  billions  to  help  them.  Millions 
of  these  recently  jobless  are  now  to  be  at 
work  at  high  wages.  In  my  section.  Con- 
necticut, factories  are  working  24  hours  a  day 
7  days  a  week,  and  young  men  recently  with 
no  means  of  support  except  the  Government 
(which  means  taxpayers  like  myself  and  not 
a  Santa  Claus  on  his  own),  are  now  getting 
leo  to  $76  a  week.  In  some  cases,  so  strong 
Is  the  Ijest  part  of  human  nature  and  the 
desire  to  feel  Independent,  they  are  saving, 
but  in  all  too  many  the.  are  buying  cars 
and  riding  high.  wide,  and  handsome.  The 
Government  does  not  give  the  example  of 
trying  to  save  a  cent.  The  capital  of  the 
rich  and  middle  class  Is  levied  on.  Men  are 
drafted  into  the  armed  forces,  but  labor  is 
highly  paid,  and  striking  for  more. 

When  the  boom  Is  over  and  the  inevitable 
post-war  break  comes,  the  cry  wUl  go  up 
again,  for  those  who  have  not  saved,  that  "we 
cannot  let  Americans  starve."  The  Govem- 
mnt  realizes  that,  but  Its  only  suggestion 
is  to  prepare  for  a  bigger  and  better  Works 
Progress  Administration  and  to  take  still 
more  from  those  who  have  saved  or  may  still 
be  earning  fair  incomes.  Why  should  young 
men  save,  except  by  native  instinct,  when 
the  great  Government  tells  them  saving  is 
bad  national  economics  and  that  they  will 
be  taken  care  of  anyway  when  they  lose 
their  jobs,  get  sick  or  old? 

DIPPING    INTO    A    ROTALTT    PATMENT 

But  for  how  many  generations  can  we  go 
on  living  on  the  accumulated  savings  of  the 
former  ones  who  believe  in  and  practiced 
thrift?  How  long  will  those  of  us.  who  do 
not  think  In  terms  of  a  40-hour  week  to  get 
ahead  and  save,  go  on  trying  to  do  it  if  the 
whole  weight  of  the  Government  Is  ufced  to 
break  us  of  the  habit,  and  where  will  the 
surplus  come  from  then?  For  a  personal 
illustration,  I  have  Just  had  a  small  royalty 
payment  from  England.  Britain  taxed  it  48 
percent.  Here,  the  Federal  Government  takes 
38  percent  of  what's  left.  If  I  invest  it  in  a 
bond,  Connecticut  takes  from  10  percent  up 
or  more,  and  when  I  die  and  leave  it  to  my 
widow  heaven  knows  what  the  State  and 
Federal  Government  will  take.  How  long  will 
one  continue  to  work,  to  make  a  taxable  in- 
come, to  build  up  property  which  can  also  be 
taxed,  with  those  facts  in  mind,  and  when 
being  taught  by  the  Government  that  one 
is  doing  the  Nation  an  economic  disservice 
by  trying  to  save? 

And  when  we  stop  creating  Income  and 
buUdlng  up  estates,  however  smaU,  what  wUl 
there  be  left  for  the  Government  to  do  but 
to  take  over  the  crumbs  from  the  table  of 
private  enterprise  and  turn  Itself  into  a  so- 
cialistic or  communistic  State,  whatever  the 
difference  may  be  between  them  ultimately? 


From  one  aide  of  iti  mouth  the  Government 
calls  for  thrift  ao  we  can  lend  money  to  it; 
with  the  other  it  tells  v»  that  thrift  is  an 
exploded  idea,  and  Ito  tax  collectors  demon- 
strate it  to  us 

After  the  Middle  Ages,  much  was  heard  of 
the  "dead  hsmd"  of  th»  Church,  but  the  dead 
hand  of  a  modem  government,  with  its  un- 
limited power  of  confiscation,  taxation,  and 
killing  of  private  initiative  and  ambition. 
may  well  prove  as  paralyzing  and  devastat- 
ing. Is  It  yet  too  late  for  one  government  to 
turn  back  and  to  build  up,  as  far  as  It  can.  a 
thrifty  and  self-respecting  citizenry,  who  may 
receive  at  times  such  governmental  aid  as  the 
conditions  of  the  new  indusUlal  world  may 
demand,  but  who  will  still  be  Uught  that  in 
democracy  happiness  and  Independence  come, 
as  Thomas  Jefferson  was  uught  by  his  father, 
from  not  asking  someone  else  to  do  for  him 
what  he  can  perfectly  well  do  for  himself? 

And.  even  against  the  great  pressure  of 
government  and  Its  heterogeneous  crew  of 
volunteer  spokesmen,  might  It  not  be  well 
for  that  great  portion  of  the  people  who  are 
hard-working  and  saving,  and  on  whom  the 
burden  of  taxation  will  fall  later,  to  try  to 
Instill  the  meaning  and  effect  of  thrift  Into 
those  who  are  now  getting  high  wages  and 
know  little  about  direct  taxation? 

SOCIALISM    THS    ALTfflUtATIVC 

Lincoln  said  that  this  country  could  not 
long  endure  half  slave  and  half  free.  Neither 
can  it  do  so  half  ambitlotis.  energetic,  and 
thrifty,  and  half  wUUng  to  be  supported  by 
their  hard-working  and  thrifty  fellows.  If 
the  Government  abolishes  saving  and  thrift, 
then  there  can  ensue  in  time — a  result  which 
may  not  he  wholly  unwelcome  to  some  of 
the  New  Deal's  more  noisy  camp-followers — 
only  a  socialism  or  commimlsm  which  will 
be  the  total  negation  of  all  we  have  dreamed 
of  America,  and  leave  most  of  the  130.000.000 
of  us  at  the  mercy  of  the  inevitable  tiny 
group  at  the  top  who  may  still,  like  Hitler, 
Goerlng,  and  the  rest,  maintain  regal  state 
at  the  expense  of  an  exploited  people.  Pov- 
erty, prison,  and  the  concentration  camp  will 
replace  the  insurance  policy  and  the  savings 
bank,  the  mlllloru  of  comfortable  homes  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Judging  not  from  a  theory  of  the  future 
but  from  all  the  lessons  of  history.  I  do  not 
think  this  prophecy  Is  overdrawn.  If  we 
have  a  choice,  we  have  not  overlong  to  make 
It.  and  If  we  still  have  the  energetic  Initia- 
tive of  a  living  democracy,  the  task  Is  one  to 
be  tmdertaken  by  all.  employers  and  em- 
ployees or  solitary  workers  like  myself,  and 
not  alone  by  the  Irrespwiisible  theorists  of 
the  left-wing  of  a  Government  which  resta 
ultimately  only  on  the  lives  and  toll  of  the 
mass  of  the  rich  and  poor  who  make  up 
the  Nation. 


Old-Af  e  Assistance 
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RESOLUTION  BY  THE  CALIFORNIA  STATl 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  due  to  the  recent 
regulations  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
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as  those  regulations  apply  to  the  State  of 
California,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  California  congressional  delegation 
has  taken  steps  requesting  the  Social 
Security  Board  to  amend  their  regula- 
tions. I  am  herewith  Indicating  the  In- 
terest of  the  respective  legislative  bodies 
of  the  State  of  California,  manifested  by 
assembly  Joint  resolution  No.  2 : 
ABsembly  Joint  Resolution  3 

Memorializing   Congress   to   amend   the  So- 
cial  Security   Act    with    reference    to   the 
exempt-Income  rights  accorded  persons  re- 
ceiving old-age  assistance 
Whereas  it  appears  by  section  2  (a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  that  this  State,  on  July 
1.  1941.  wUl  be  reqiilred  In  determining  the 
need  of  applicants  for  old-age  assistance,  to 
take    Into   consideration   any   other   Income 
and  resources  of  such  applicants;  and 

Whereas  this  requirement  will  force  this 
State  to  amend  section  3020  of  the  welfare 
and  Institutions  code  to  remove  the  right  to 
certain  exempt  Income  now  accorded  to  per- 
sons receiving  old-age  assistance;  and 

Whereas  this  action  will  force  a  reduction 
In  the  income  of  those  persons  receiving  old- 
age  assistance  who  are  stlU  able  to  supple- 
ment assistance  from  the  State  by  garden- 
ing or  other  light  labor  suited  to  their  age: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolvtd  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  memorlal- 
teed  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
remove  this  requirement  therefrom  In  order 
that  this  State  may  be  eligible  to  receive 
further  Federal  funds  for  the  financing  of  the 
old-age  security  law  of  this  State  without 
the  necessity  of  amending  section  2020 
thereof:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Senators  and  Congressman 
from  California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  the  secretary  of  state. 


Lewis  Compton,  His  Resifnation  at  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Nstj  a  Real 
Lots  to  Our  Firtt  Line  of  Defente — 
His  Record  of  Faithful  and  Effective 
Serrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAUrORMlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  1. 1941 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  brightest  spots  In 
the  whole  national -defense  situation  at 
present  Is  the  fact  that  construction  work 
on  America's  new  and  vastly  expanded 
Navy  Is  proceeding  ahead  of  schedule. 
This  has  not  Just  haiH>ened.  It  has  been, 
of  course,  the  result  of  the  work  of  men. 
liy  remarks  here  have  to  do  with  the 
work  of  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  those 
men. 

This  man's  name  is  Lewis  Compton, 
who.  until  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  who 
was  Acting  Secretary  during  probably  the 
most  critical  period  of  all — when  the  ex- 


pansion program  was  being  started  on  its 
way. 

In  justice  to  him,  and  in  order  that 
some  public  record  may  be  made  of  his 
work  for  the  Navy,  I  am  presenting  here 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  account 
of  that  work.  It  happens,  however,  that 
Mr.  Compton  and  the  )ate  Representative 
William  Byron,  of  Maryland,  who  re- 
cently met  his  death  in  an  airplane  acci- 
dent in  Georgia,  were  very  close  personal 
friends.  Had  Mr.  Byron  lived,  it  was,  I 
am  informed,  his  intention  to  do  what  I 
am  doing  now  with  regard  to  Mr.  Comp- 
ton's  work.  Under  the  circumstances, 
I  am  glad  to  make  it  a  matter  of  record 
that  these  remarks  are  not  only  my  own 
expression  but  also  in  a  very  real  sense 
an  expression  of  our  honored  colleague, 
Mr.  Byron. 

Lewis  Compton  first  came  to  the  Navy 
Department  with  Mr.  Charles  Edison  in 
January  1937,  and  served  as  Mr.  Edison's 
assistant  during  his  tenure  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Mr.  Compton 's 
previous  naval  experience  consisted  of 
service  during  the  World  War  as  a  Re- 
serve oflScer  in  the  cruiser  and  transport 
force,  and  10  years'  service  after  the  war 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  as  the  commanding 
officer  of  a  fleet  division. 

Due  to  the  illness  of  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  the  late  Honorable 
Claude  A.  Swanson,  a  great  deal  of  the 
work  of  the  secretariat  fell  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and.  by  like  token,  Mr.  Comp- 
ton assumed  many  of  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities that  were  normally  those  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  the  measures  were  taken 
that  are  now  reflecting  themselves  in 
very  materially  reduced  building  times 
for  new  naval  vessels  under  construction. 
An  example  of  the  time  saved  through 
standardization  of  design  and  other 
measures  is  the  fact  that  the  building 
time  of  destroyers  has  been  reduced  from 
32  months  to  18  months.  By  setting  up 
a  procedure  to  permit  private  yards  to 
buy  the  machinery,  auxiliaries,  and  other 
Items  for  ships  to  be  built  at  navy  yards, 
Mr.  Compton  saved  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  money  and  assured  standardization 
of  equipment  In  ships  of  like  types.  It  is 
estimated  that  2  months  were  taken  off 
the  building  time  of  destroyers  by  this 
policy  alone. 

When  Charles  Edison  became  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  in  January  1940,  he 
recommended  to  the  President  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Compton  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  appoint- 
ment was  made  on  February  9,  1940. 

During  the  spring  of  1940,  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Secretary  on  an  extended 
tour  of  inspection  of  Naval  Establish- 
ments and  the  United  States  Fleet,  and 
during  the  period  between  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Edison  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  the  appointment  of  Colonel 
Knox  to  that  post,  Mr.  Compton  served 
as  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  For 
nearly  3  months  he  handled  all  the  bus- 
iness of  the  Secretary  single-handed, 
such  as  attendance  at  Cabinet  meetings, 
appearance  before  committees,  signing 
contracts  and  official  mail,  and  the  sign- 
ing of  numerous  other  legal  documents 
requiring  the  signature  of  the  Secretary. 


It  was  during  this  period  that  the  nego- 
tiations were  consummated  for  the  11- 
percent  Increase  in  the  Navy  which  was 
still  pending  in  Congress.  It  was  also 
during  this  period  that  negotiations  were 
started  in  anticipation  of  the  70-percent 
increase  which  was  contemplated.  Pol- 
icies set  at  that  time.  In  connection  with 
the  building  of  ships  and  public  works 
have,  I  understand,  generally  continued 
In  effect.  Mr.  Compton  was  primarily 
responsible  for  the  policy  of  diverting 
shipbuilding  and  shipbuilding  facilities 
to  the  gulf  coast  and  the  west  coast,  in 
order  to  provide  shipbuilding  facilities 
In  these  strategically  important  areas  for 
the  repair  of  damaged  ships  in  the  case 
of  necessity.  The  policy  was  also  set  at 
this  time,  of  first  employing  up  to  the 
utmost  capacity,  and  pro^■iding  necessary 
expansions  In  all  of  the  private  yards 
that  had  prior  experience  in  the  con- 
struction of  combatant  naval  vessels. 
After  full  use  of  these  facilities  had  been 
provided  for,  the  policy  was  established 
of  doing  business  so  far  as  possible  with 
well -established  going  concerns,  rather 
than  with  firms  especially  organized  to 
take  advantage  of  emergency  needs 
which,  in  many  instances,  were  under- 
financed and  required  a  great  deal  of  gov- 
ernmental aid. 

Policies  were  also  established  at  this 
time  for  carrying  out  the  vast  program  of 
construction  of  air  bases  and  the  expan- 
sion of  industrial  and  shipbuilding  shore 
facilities  and  other  necessary  works. 
Features  of  the  public-works  policy  in- 
cluded in  the  negotiation  of  not  to  exceed 
one  major  contract  with  any  one  firm  in 
order  to  spread  the  work  as  much  as  pos- 
sible and  the  making  of  contracts,  wher- 
ever possible,  with  local  concerns  wher- 
ever competent  organizations  could  be 
found. 

By  insisting  upon  the  awarding  of  Navy 
business  to  two  firms  to  keep  them  going, 
Mr.  Compton  preserved  the  availability 
of  these  important  facilities  for  the  use 
of  the  expanding  national-defense  pro- 
gram. He  insisted  on  the  award  of  a  de- 
sign contract  to  a  firm  of  naval  archi- 
tects who  employ  over  500  skilled  drafts- 
men, who  were  about  to  lose  their  jobs 
because  of  the  lack  of  work.  He  also 
made  an  award  to  another  firm  who  had 
constructed  an  $800,000  plant  without 
any  assurances  whatsoever  as  to  what 
rate  of  amortization  they  could  expect 
for  tax  purposes.  Without  this  plant  be- 
ing kept  in  commission  the  Navy  today 
would  be  without  that  facility  for  the 
mass  production  of  motor  torpedo  boats. 

The  foresight  used  In  initiating  nego- 
tiations on  an  If-and-when  basis,  condi- 
tional upon  the  enactment  of  the  author- 
izations and  the  passage  of  the  appropri- 
ations, resulted  in  the  Navy  Department 
being  able  to  send  out  letters  of  award  on 
all  of  the  combatant  tonnage  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  under  the  11 -per- 
cent and  the  70-percent  Increase  bills, 
within  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  after  the 
President  signed  these  measures.  The 
contracts  involved  in  the  11 -percent  in- 
crease amounted  to  more  than  $500,000,- 
000,  and  those  involved  in  the  70-percent 
bill  amounted  to  slightly  over  $4,000,- 
000,000. 


It  was  Mr.  Compton  who,  In  May  1940, 
issued  the  necessary  orders  to  place  the 
navy  yards  of  this  country  on  the  basis 
of  a  48-hour  week,  with  time  and  half 
overtime  for  the  additional  8  hours  over 
the  normal  40  hours  a  week. 

In  May  of  1940  Mr.  Compton  learned 
that  vast  quantities  of  machine  tools  were 
being  exported  out  of  the  country  to 
Japan,  Russia,  and  other  foreign  powers. 
As  there  were  already  indications  that 
machine  tools  would  constitute  one  of 
the  most  serious  bottlenecks  In  any 
materially  expanded  defense  program, 
Mr.  Compton,  through  the  machine-tool 
section  of  his  office,  undertook  negotia- 
tions with  the  State  Department  looking 
toward  the  refusal  of  an  export  license 
on  these  tools.  The  result  of  this  action 
was  that  these  tools  were  not  exported 
but  were  placed  In  bonded  storehouses. 
In  some  cases,  the  tools  were  actually  on 
board  ship,  ready  for  transportation  over- 
seas; in  others,  they  were  on  docks,  ready 
for  shipment,  or  in  transit  from  the 
manufacturing  plants. 

This  action  was  taken  by  Mr.  Compton 
when  the  so-called  speed-up  bill  was  still 
pending  in  Congress.  There  were  two 
clauses  in  this  bill  which  were  needed  by 
the  Navy  Department  to  get  possession  of 
these  tools  for  use  In  American  ship- 
building, aviation,  and  other  allied  indus- 
tries; namely,  the  power  to  negotiate  and 
the  power  to  commandeer.  It  was  not 
until  aftet  the  power  to  negotiate  and 
the  power  to  commandeer  was  granted  by 
the  Congress  late  in  the  summer  of  1940 
that  many  of  these  tools  became  available 
to  navy  yards  and  to  American  industry. 
But  except  for  Lewis  Compton's  foresight 
and  courage  they  would  have  been 
already  on  their  way  to  Installation  in  the 
factories  of  foreign  powers.  The  mone- 
tary value  of  these  tools  was  estimated  to 
be  in  excess  of  $10,000,000. 

In  the  spring  and  sununer  of  1940 
Mr.  Compton  served  with  Rear  Admiral 
Reeves  on  a  board  of  two  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  prepare  legis- 
lation for  the  Staff  Corps  of  the  Navy. 
The  result  of  this  study  was  the  drafting 
of  a  bill  which  will  straighten  out  many 
of  the  inequities  in  the  administration  of 
the  Staff  Corps  personnel  and  be  of  last- 
ing benefit  to  the  Navy  in  many  ways. 

During  his  term  of  duty  as  Acting 
Secretary  Mr.  Compton  consistently  and 
actively  advocated  legislation  to  provide 
decent  low-cost  housing  for  married  en- 
listed men  of  the  Navy  and  also  for  in- 
dustrial workers  in  congested  industrial 
districts.  Such  legislation  has  subse- 
quently been  enacted. 

At  the  direction  of  the  President  Mr. 
Compton  launched  the  special  program 
for  the  training  of  5,000  Reserve  ensigns. 
As  a  result  of  a  vigorous  campaign  of 
education  Including  two  radio  broadcasts 
given  by  Mr.  Compton  on  Nation-wide 
hook-ups,  500  young  American  college 
boys  were  physically  examined,  enrolled, 
and  at  sea  on  battleships  of  the  United 
States  Fleet  for  ti  ainlng  within  18  days 
after  the  directive  had  come  from  the 
President.  The  entire  5,000  young  men 
were  enrolled  before  the  end  of  the 
summer. 

It  was  also  during  Mr.  Compton's  ten- 
ure as  Acting  Secretary  that  the  so-called 
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speed-up  bill  was  Introduced  and  passed 
In  Congress.  One  clause  of  this  bill  re- 
moved the  statutory  limitations  on  the 
employment  of  Class  4-B  i)ersonnel— 
clerks  and  stenographers.  Without  the 
removal  of  these  limitations  It  would 
have  been  utterly  Impossible  for  the  Navy 
Department  to  provide  for  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion that  was  necessary  in  the  de- 
partmental and  the  field  services.  This 
bill  also  contained  a  clause  which  gave 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  power  to  nego- 
tiate contracts. 

Without  this  power  to  negotiate,  it 
would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for 
the  Navy  Department  to  make  the 
splendid  record  which  it  did  In  getting 
the  authorized  ships  and  public  works 
under  contract  without  any  loss  of  time. 
This  measure  contained  other  provi- 
sions which  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  record  of  speed  being  made  by  the 
Navy  Department  in  the  execution  of 
the  naval  phase  of  the  national-defense 
effort.  A  policy  of  decentralizing  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  naval  in- 
spectors in  the  field  was  initiated  by 
Mr.  Compton  and  has  been  enlarged 
since.  By  making  it  possible  for  deci- 
sions to  be  made  in  the  field,  Mr.  Comp- 
ton saved  a  great  deal  of  time  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost  in  try- 
ing to  put  this  vast  program  through 
one  knothole  in  Washington. 

As  contracting  officer.  Mr.  Compton 
has  signed,  in  actual  contracts  and  in 
letters  of  award,  for  over  $5,000,000,000 
worth  of  public  works  and  ships.  His 
work  has  been  as  vital  and  important 
as  that  of  any  man  connected  with  the 
Navy  Department  for  many  years  and 
I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  make  this 
brief  account  of  that  work  a  matter  of 
public  record.  Indeed,  I  beUeve  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  executive  official, 
except  only  the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself,  has  been  so  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  excellent  record  of 
pushing  forward  our  naval  program  as 
has  Lewis  Compton,  a  man  who.  for  rea- 
sons rather  hard  to  understand,  is  no 
longer  an  official  of  the  Department. 


Arkantat,  Kentucky,  and  Geor^a  Preit 
Endorte  A.  V.  A.— Arkantai  Editor 
Answert  Governor  PkiUipt,  of  Okla- 
homa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELUS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 


Tuesday,  March  25.  1941 


EDITORIAL     ENDORSING     PROPOSED 
ARKANSAS    VALLEY    AUTHORITY 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  me  by  the  House  I  In- 
sert here  three  splendid  editorials  en- 
donttng  the  proposed  Arkansas  Valley 


Authority— one  of  them  answering  cer- 
tain charges  made  by  the  Governor  of 
Oklahoma: 

[Prom  the  Southwest  American.  Port  Smith. 
Ark.,  by  Editor  C^P.  Byrna,  March  30.  1941 1 

Gov.  Leon  C.  Phillips  of  Oklahoma  haa 
definitely  declared  his  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed Arkansas  Valley  authority  which  would 
be  created  by  a  bill  Introduced  In  Congress 
by  Congressman  Clyde  T.  Ellis  and  Senator 
John  E.  Mhxeh  of  Arkansas 

Appearing  Friday  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Washita  Valley  Improvement  Association 
meeting  In  Chlckasha.  Okla..  the  Governor 
teamed  up  with  the  association  In  support  of 
a  resolution  opposing  the  A.  V.  A. 

The  Oklahoma  Governor's  attitude  on 
A.  V.  A.  Is  understandable.  He  has  been 
carrying  on  a  one-man  war  against  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  the  public  power  front 
since  he  took  office.  He  has  done  battle  con- 
tinuously with  the  United  States  Army  engi- 
neers on  the  construction  of  the  IJenlson 
Dam  on  Red  River.  He  tried,  without  suc- 
cess, to  stop  construction  on  Grand  River 
Dam.  being  built  by  a  State  agency  with  Fed- 
eral funds,  because  o.  a  controversy  over  road 
relocation  and  rebuilding  in  the  Grand  River 
lake  area.  It  would  be  most  surprising  If 
he  should  now  reverse  his  well-known  posi- 
tion and  approve  the  A.  V.  A.  Idea. 

The  attitude  of  the  Washita  Valley  Im- 
provement Association  is  harder  to  under- 
stand. Presumably.  It  Is  concerned  with 
doing  for  yje  valley  of  the  Washita  River  In 
Oklahoma  exactly  what  the  A  V.  A  bill  pro- 
poses to  do  for  the  whole  drainage  area  of  the 
Arkansas,  the  White,  the  St.  Francis,  and 
the  Red  Rivers.  If  the  program  of  the 
A.  V.  A.  Is  ever  carried  out.  the  program  of 
the  Washita  Valley  Improvement  Association 
would  be  a  part  of  It. 

Newspaper  stories  describing  the  Chlckasha 
meeting  reflect  the  apparent  basis  for  the 
opposition. 

Governor  Phillips  is  quoted  as  saying  to 
the  meeting:  "You  heard  this  morning  about 
the  proposed  Arkansas  Valley  Authority  We 
all  feel  alike  about  this  attempt  to  further 
abrogate  our  rights  to  develop  and  control 
our  natural  resources.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  set  the  stage  for  this  kind  of  legislation. 
I  hope  you  will  do  your  duty  as  cltliens  of 
Oklahoma  in  raising  your  voices  against  this 
growing  monster." 

The  news  story  contains  this  statement: 
"Phillips  and  others  favor  a  system  of  flood- 
control  and  irrigation  projects  "designed  to 
hold  water  where  it  falls"  as  opposed  to  the 
big  dam  projects.  He  supports  a  system  of 
farm  ponds,  lakes,  and  storage  reservoirs 
progressively  distributed  along  tributaries  in 
the  general  drainage  shec  of  rivers." 

It  seems  to  me  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
Oklahoma  Governor  and  the  Washita  Valley 
Improvement  Association  needs  a  large  dose 
of  realism. 

Without  a  question,  the  people  of  the 
States  have  the  "right"  to  develop  their  own 
rivers,  impound  their  waters,  utilize  their 
energy,  prevent  floods,  provide  irrigation,  and 
otherwise  make  their  resources  contribute  to 
the  public  welfare. 

Equally  without  question,  the  States  have 
not  done  so,  for  excellent  reasons. 

The  Stetes  have  not  the  legal  authority  nor 
the  finance  to  do  the  Job  on  a  large  scale, 
which  treats  a  drainage  system  as  a  single 
entity  and  takes  full  advantage  of  lU  possl- 
bUltles. 

Practically  all  the  river  Improvement  work 
or  the  utilization  of  stream  flow  which  has 
been  done  by  the  SUtes  has  been  done  only 
when  the  States  could  persuade  the  Federal 
Government  to  put  up  the  money.  The 
Grand  River  Dam  U  the  present  outsUndlng 
example.  The  State  U  doing  that,  but  it  U 
doing  It  with  Federal  money.    It  would  never 
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have   touched   the   Job  without   the  Public 
World  Administration  to  act  as  the  angel. 

Certainly  we  have  the  right  to  develop  our 
own  rivers.  We  have  the  right  also  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  our  own  unemployed. 
But  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  either  with- 
out Federal  help,  and  there  Is  no  proapect 
that  we  shall  any  time  In  ruture. 

The  fundamental  Idea  of  the  Arkansaa 
Valley  Authority  proposal  It.  to  do  on  a  com- 
plete acale.  for  the  drainage  areas  of  foxir 
related  rivers,  exactly  what  the  WashiU  Val- 
ley Improvement  Association  Is  trying  to  do 
on  a  very  limited  scale  In  Oklahoma. 

No  State  and  no  combination  of  States 
can  do  the  Job  effectively.  The  limited  efforts 
they  have  made  In  that  direction  have  been 
handicapped  by  lack  of  Jxu-ladictlon  outside 
their  own  boundaries  and  by  lack  of  finan- 
cial resources  for  the  large  Investments  which 
ace  necessary. 

Such  progress  as  we  have  made  In  the  use 
of  our  waters  has  been  made  with  Federal 
money  in  practically  all  instances  and  with 
direct  Federal  control  over  the  project  in 
most  of  them. 

The  A.  V.  A.  simply  proposes  to  substitute 
•  comprehensive,  integrated  program  of 
water  use  for  the  piecemeal  development  of 
unrelated  and  sometimes  antagonistic  proj- 
ects which  has  been  the  rule  and  will  be  the 
rule  until  a  Federal  agency  is  created  big 
enough  to  bring  It  all  together  into  one 
rational  whole. 

We  need  to  be  realistic  about  this  thing. 
We  can  go  on  having  meetings  of  local  Im- 
provement associations  forever,  and  we  will 
never  get  the  real  Job  done  until  we  have 
set  up  some  kind  of  agency  with  power  that 
crosses  State  lines  and  credit  that  will  com- 
mand the  necessary  millions.  When  we  do 
that  our  great  natural  resources  will  cease 
to  lie  dormant:  our  great  rivers  will  cease  to 
destroy  and  begin  to  build,  and  we  shall  see 
the  beginnings  of  a  new  and  brighter  day 
here  in  the  Southwest. 

[From  the  AtlanU  (Oa.)  Constitution  of  Feb- 
ruary 9.  19411 

THS  arVKK  AUUS 

Pun  utlllcatlon  of  the  Arkansas  and  Co- 
lumbia River  valleys  through  authorities 
modeled  after  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, now  being  considered  in  Washington,  will 
further  enhance  the  economic  future  of  these 
two  great  areas. 

After  an  Initial  period  of  adjustment,  not 
without  turmoil,  the  T.  V.  A.  Is  beginning 
to  demonstrate  the  immense  potentialities  of 
regional  planning— the  Integration  of  re- 
aotirces  of  an  entire  section  under  centralized 
guidance,  and  the  planned  development  of 
the  economic  resources  through  which  the 
greatest  benefits  are  brought  to  all  citizens 
of  the  affected  area. 

This  value  particularly  has  been  demon- 
atrated  under  the  defense  emergency.  In 
which  T.  V.  A.  has  tjeen  cast  In  a  major  role. 
Planned  for  peacetime  development,  little 
has  been  required  to  turn  the  newly  har- 
ne— cd  resources  to  the  task  of  national  mo- 
bilisation. Under  this  condition,  the  rever- 
sion to  a  peace  economy  will  be  less  dllQcult 
than  It  will  be  in  regions  where  there  has 
been  only  piecemeal  and  decentralized  plan- 
ning. 

The  Teimessee  Valley  Authority  not  only 
has  been  concerned  with  the  construction 
and  operation  of  power  facilities  but  in  the 
rebuilding  of  farm  lands,  development  of  a 
balanced  agricultural  and  industrial  economy, 
provision  of  adequate  marketing  facilities, 
cooperative  purchasing  and  selling  of  com- 
modities, the  discovery  of  new  methods  and 
products,  and  the  manifold  other  phases  of 
regional  planned  economy. 
It  is  tills  type  of  authority  proposed  for  the 
Arkansas  an1  Columbia  River  sections.  The 
Arkansas  area  embraces  almost  all  types  of 
land  use  found  In  the  United  States,  with 


fertile  sections,  drought  areas,  and  flood - 
threatened  lands.  It  is  weak  in  industrial 
structure,  weak  in  intelligent  use  of  farm 
lands,  but  strong  in  ambition  and  ripe  for 
centralized  development.  The  Columbia  area 
comprises  almost  virgin  territory  being 
opened  by  the  construction  of  the  Bonneville 
Dam. 

There  will  be  opposition.  It  is  recommend- 
ed that  this  opposition  examine  the  operation 
of  T.  V  A.  and  the  great  advances  made 
possible  through  It  before  thoughtlessly  op- 
posing a  proposal  of  utmost  potential  value 
to  the  sections  involved. 

(Prom  the  Louisville  (Ky.)   Courier -Journal 
of  February  13.  1941] 

THI  AKKANSAS  IS  A  PROVOKINO  BTVIB 

The  proposed  Arkansas  Valley  Authority, 
now  before  Congress,  embraces  an  area  three 
times  the  size  of  the  Tennessee's  watershed. 
This  fact  alone  would  rebuke  the  Topeka  Capi- 
tal's disparaging  reference  to  "little  T.  V.  A.'s" 
If  the  blU  creating  the  Authority  had  not  pro- 
voked a  sectional  controversy  commensurate 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking. 

The  division  on  the  question  is  at  variance 
with  historical  positions.  A  conference  of 
western  Governors  at  Denver  condemned  A. 
V.  A.  as  a  menace  to  State  rights,  while  Ar- 
kansas, whose  political  traditions  are  steeped 
in  the  sacredness  of  State  rights,  sponsors  the 
legislation.  Perhaps  the  popularity  of  water- 
shed development  bears  a  direct  ratio  to  the 
distance  from  T.  V.  A.  Arkansas  Is  Just  across 
the  Mississippi  River  from  It. 

Be  that  as  It  may.  the  Arkansas  River  drains 
no  such  comparatively  simple  geographical 
unit  as  the  Tennessee  Valley.  The  Arkansas 
system  traverses  mountains,  plains,  prairie, 
and  the  lower  Mississippi  Delta  It  presents  a 
complicated  series  of  problems  from  the  main 
stream's  source  In  the  Rockies  and  New  Mex- 
ico's arid  plateau  to  the  ast  200  miles.  In  its 
long  course  the  Arkansas  drops  some  4,000 
feet.  When  it  reaches  the  Mississippi  Delta 
the  river  ranges  In  depth  from  6  Inches  to 
27  feet;  but  It  can  be  depended  upon  to  de- 
stroy many  acres  of  rich  bottom  land  every 
year. 

This  Is  a  serious  loss  to  Arkansas;  and, 
sxirely,  engineers  would  experience  no  trouble 
In  satisfying  by  the  same  meastu-es  both  Ar- 
kansas' desire  for  flood  control  and  the  up- 
stream States'  needs  for  Irrigation. 


Ckordull  to  Griffin 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  BOSTON  POST 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Bill  Cunningham,  staff 
writer  for  the  Boston  Post,  which  was 
published  on  January  20,  1941 : 

Boston,  March  9.— Words  spoken  by 
Winston  Churchill,  now  British  Prime  Min- 
ister, to  William  OrlSln,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Enquirer,  may  "play  a 
major  part  In  shaping  the  future  course  of 
every  human  being  on  this  earth"  In  the 
opinion    of    Bill    Cxumlngham.   staff   writer 


for  the  Boston  Post,  and  nationally  known 
for  his  brilliant  reporting  and  comment  on 
personalities    and    affairs. 

Cunningham's  story  in  the  Boston  Svm- 
day  Post  deals  with  the  matter  of  the  now 
famous  Churchill  statement  to  Griffin,  in 
which  the  British  war  lord  criticized  the 
part  played  by  the  United  States  in  the 
World  War  and  observed  that  the  United 
States  should  have  minded  its  own  business 
and  stayed  out. 

Dwelling  at  the  beginning  of  his  article 
on  the  vital  Importance  the  world  may  one 
day  place  on  the  ChurchiU-to-GrlfBn  state- 
ment, Cunningham  writes: 

"The  focus  on  the  smallest  and  most  In- 
coxisequentlal  matters  can  be  changed  un- 
believably by  a  shift  of  events.  Words  ac- 
tually spoken  by,  or  falsely  accredited  to, 
some  individual,  considered  at  the  moment 
too  innocuous  either  to  qualify  or  to  deny, 
may  become  surcharged  syllables  of  devas- 
tating dynamite  when  recalled  after  enough 
sand  has  trickled  through  the  shanks  of  the 
hourglass. 

"WHIN  rr  Hrr  home 

"So  It  Is  with  an  interview  a  New  York 
newspaper  publisher  maintains  he  was 
granted  by  Winston  Churchill  in  London  in 
1936.  Three  years  passed  before  Churchill 
either  heard  of  it  or,  If  he  did  hear,  figured 
it  important  enough  to  do  anything 
about,  but  then,  with  affairs  In  England 
rapidly  approaching  a  crisis,  with  United 
States  friendship  an  imperative  necessity,  he 
branded  the  entire  story  of  the  Interview 
*a  vicioxis  lie." 

"The  newspaper  publisher  thereupon  sued 
Mr.  Churchill,  by  this  time  Firct  Lord  of  the 
British  Admiralty,  but  not  yet  Prime  Minis- 
ter, for  exactly  $1,000,000  on  the  charge  of 
slander,  stoutly  maintaining  that  the  British 
leader  did  grant  the  interview  and  did  say 
the  things  about  the  United  States  alleged 
in  the  original  article,  and  attaching  $20,000 
worth  of  Mr.  Churchill's  assets  in  this  coun- 
try. 

"SXnr  ITLED    MARCH    1940 

"The  suit  was  filed  less  than  a  year  ago, 
last  March  9,  to  be  exact,  In  New  York,  and 
what  has  happened  since  isn't  part  of  the 
public  record.  Mr.  Churchill,  of  course,  has 
been  extremely  busy  otherwise.  The  suit 
may  be  still  pending,  it  may  '^ave  been  set- 
tled or  dropp>ed,  but  the  alleged  statements 
of  the  British  Prime  Minister  are  still  so 
very  much  alive  that  they  are  apt  to  feature 
one  of  the  bitterest  and  most  important 
fights  perhaps  the  world  has  ever  known, 
the  battle  in  Congress  over  the  presidential 
plans  to  aid  England  to  the  ultimate." 

Incidents  on  board  ship  in  which  the 
"little  fuss-budget  of  an  Englishman"  fig- 
ured in  disciissions  about  the  war  debt  with 
Griffin  are  described  amusingly  by  Cunning- 
ham.   He  relates: 

"The  entire  story  Is  especially  Interesting 
to  me  because  I  was  accldently  close  to  the 
start  of  it.  It  was  one  of  those  stories  that 
came  to  light  during  the  Olympic  games  in 
Berlin  and  shortly  after  part  of  the  current 
literature  of  that  busy  period  that  seemed 
to  be  of  no  particular  Importance  at  the 
time,  but  which,  in  the  light  of  things  that 
have  followed,  has  proved  to  be  some  of  the 
most  Important  and  prophetic  news  writing 
of  all  time. 

"WAR     DEBT     ISST7Z     HIS 

'The  newspaper  publisher  involved 
chanced  to  be  my  cabin  mate  on  the  ship 
coming  back  from  Efurope.  There  were  three 
of  us.  all  strangers,  signed  on  catch-as- 
catch-can.  The  other  gentleman  was  a  little 
fuss-budget  of  an  elderly  Englishman  cross- 
ing to  the  United  States  on  business.  He 
wasn't  much  fun. 

"This  other  one  was.  His  name  was  Wil- 
liam Griffin,  an  energetic,  two-fisted  teetotaler 
In  his  forties,  with  a  mind  as  quick  as  a  steel 
trap,  a  potent  sense  of  humor,  an  impressive 
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fund  of  historical  and  political  Information, 
and  what  seemed  to  be  a  burning  but  still 
well-tempered  belligerence  against  every 
European  nation  that  has  welched  on  her 
war  debts. 

"In  fact,  every  mornli.g  when  the  three  of 
us  woke  up  in  this  seagoing  cupboard  we 
were  sharing  as  passeni^ers.  he  used  to  say, 
'Good  morning,  Mr.  Blank,'  to  the  fussy 
little  Englishman,  all  done  up  In  a  flannel 
nightshirt  and  ear  sto])ples.  'have  you  any 
reason  why  England  liasn't  paid  her  war 
debts  this  morning?' 

"TOLD   OF   EXTHOPEAN   TKIP 

~  "His  paper  was,  and  Is.  the  New  York  En- 
quirer, a  weekly  published  on  Sunday  in  the 
metropolis,  and  aimed  to  plug  that  gap  be- 
tween Sunday  morning  and  the  Monday  pre- 
dates, when  the  big  tcwn  Is  otherwise  un- 
covered Journalistically 

"In  the  course  of  talking  he  told  me  what 
he'd  Just  been  doing  in  Europe.  With  the 
war-debt  matter  particularly  burning  his 
soul,  he  had  made  a  grand  tour  of  England 
and  the  Continent,  no:  forgetting  Ireland — 
he  was  a  grand-neph;w  of  the  celebrated 
Irish  poet,  Gerald  Griff  n — and  had  managed 
on  his  credentials  to  g?t  personal  Interviews 
with  the  heads  of  practically  every  govern- 
ment that  owed  the  United  States  money, 
and  sometime  or  other  before  he  got  tlirough 
the  ceremonies,  he  had  asked  them  cold 
turkey  why  they  didn't  pay  their  debts." 

Mr.  Cunningham  was  Intrigued  by  the 
Griffin  technique  of  petting  in  to  see  the 
heads  of  European  governments,  as  Is  shown 
In  the  following  part  of  the  Cunningham 
story : 

"visited  le  beun 

"His  description  of  some  of  this  was  really 
funny.  There  was  tht  case,  for  Instance,  of 
Albert  Le  Brun,  then  President  of  France. 
Griffin  used  cards  and  letterheads  featuring 
himself  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Enquirer,  which  he  was.  and,  as  he  ex- 
plained himself,  they  didn't  know  over  theie 
but  what  he  headed  something  comparable 
to  the  New  York  Times,  and,  as  a  powerful 
moulder  of  public  oiJinion  in  the  world's 
most  important  city,  he  was  received  with 
great  ceremony. 

"In  the  case  of  Le3run,  he  was  escorted 
With  great  dignity  to  Elysee  Palace  and  into 
the  presence  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  France, 
where  all  the  best  interpreters  awaited  and 
the  usual  palaver  about  sister  republics  and 
international  bonds  ws.s  salved  on.  The  usual 
greetings  were  exchanged,  the  usual  remarks 
about  the  weather,  and  then  M.  le  Presidente 
naturally  Inquired  ot  M.  GriflEln  what  he 
thought  of  France. 

"It  looks  to  be  in  fine  shape  to  me."  Is 
about  the  way  the  Crrlffin  reply — typical  of 
those  he  made  to  practically  every  executive 
in  every  debtor  land — began,  "better  than  I 
expected  to  find  It,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Your 
count:  y  looks  pro£pe:ous.  Everybody  seems 
to  be  working.  The  utores  are  busy.  People 
on  the  streets  are  wt;ll  dressed.  In  view  of 
all  this,  it's  harder  than  ever  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  you  peopl;  have  welched  on  your 
war  debts.  From  all  I  can  see,  you've  got 
plenty  of  money.  Why  don't  jo\i  pay  us 
what  you  owe  us,  as  any  honest  people 
would?" 

"GREAT  '5UTS   THEN 

"Parbleau.  what  wis  that? 

"Yes!  Griffin  wouia  go  on;  the  whole  world 
knows  that  the  American  Army  saved  yotir 
country  from  utter  annihilation.  We  were 
great  guys  when  we  came  over  and  did  the 
Job,  but  when  it  cane  to  getting  any  of  the 
money  back,  it  looked  as  if  we'd  have  to  go 
back  to  the  prescription  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
The  man  knew  his  history — a  superplentltude 
of  it. 

"In  Jackson's  time.  Prance  owed  America 
$5,000,000  for  damage  done  American  property 
durmg   the   Napoleonic   wars.     France   tried 


to  laugh  it  off,  but  Jackson  recalled  the 
United  States  minister  and  barred  the  sale 
of  all  French  products  In  the  United  States. 
Prance  thereupon  paid  fast,  and  with  Interest. 
"But,  said  M.  le  Presidente.  it  was  all  M. 
Hoover's  fault,  M.  Hoover  asked  the  world 
to  declare  a  year's  moratorium  on  German 
reparations.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Germany 
refused  to  pay  and  more  so,  France  couldnt 
pay  any  more,  either. 

"CHARACTERISTIC    DODGE 

"'A  natural  and  characteristic  dodge,'  re- 
plied Mr.  Griffin.  'There  is  no  connection 
whatsoever  between  reparations  and  war 
debts.  When  the  money  was  borrowed,  pay- 
ment wasn't  made  contingent  upon  repara- 
tions. Anyway,  we've  canceled  all  debts  In- 
curred for  actual  war  purposes.  What  we  are 
trying  to  get  now  is  money  loaned  you  after 
the  war,  and  you've  even  quit  on  that.  As 
for  not  being  able  to  pay,  how  about  all  these 
fortifications,  how  about  the  steamship  Nor- 
mandle?"    And  more  and  more  of  the  same. 

"But.  said  the  harried  President,  the  friend- 
ship between  the  two  peoples.  •  •  •  Look 
to  all  the  decorations  the  French  Government 
had  given  to  Americans.  Wasn't  that  con- 
sidered an  Important  and  significant  thing  In 
the  United  States? 

"No,  said  Griffin,  it  didn't  mean  a  thing 
to  the  average  American.  In  fact,  said  he, 
a  lot  of  true-blue  Americans  considered  It 
exactly  un-American." 

Griffin's  handling  of  opinions  advanced  by 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  regarding  the  League  of 
Nations  appealed  to  Cunningham,  who  writes: 

"He  really  gave  it  to  the  British,  it  ap- 
peared. 

"HIS  «RST  'VICTIM' 

•Xord  Robert  Cecil,  then  president  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  was  his  first  victim.  The 
expansive  British  peer,  greeting  the  news- 
paper publisher,  said  it  was  a  source  of  great 
regret  to  him  that  the  United  States  wasn't  a 
member  of  the  League  and  asked  Mr.  Griffin 
if   he   didn't  think   the   League   a  splendid 

thing. 

"Yes,  said  Mr.  Griffin,  It  was  Indeed  a  splen- 
did and  powerful  agency— for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  British  Empire. 

"But  serlovisly.  said  the  British  peer,  didn  t 
Griffin  feel  that  warm  bond  of  friendship 
between  the  United  States  and  England. 

"Yes  said  Griffiln,  he  could  feel  it.  He 
could  feel  It  despite  the  fact  that  England 
came  over  here  in  1776  and  Incited  all  the 
savages  In  the  howling  wilderness  to  murder 
the  women  and  chUdren  and  then  hired  30,000 
Hessians  to  shoot  at  the  men.  He  could  feel 
it  despite  the  fact  that  in  1812.  England 
stopped  our  ships  on  the  high  seas.  Impressed 
our  seamen  Into  British  service  and  capped  it 
off  by  marchhag  into  Washington  and  burn- 
ing the  Capitol.  He  could  feel  it  despite  the 
fact  that  during  the  Civil  War  England 
loaned  money  to  the  Confederacy  In  the  hope 
that  our  Nation  would  be  split  into  two 
weaker  halves,  grabbing  the  merchant  marine 
supremacy  at  the  same  time. 

"MORE  OBSERVATIONS 

"He  could  feel  it  now,  he  said,  despite  the 
fact  that  England  had  welched  on  her  war 
debts,  but  had  spent  $45,000,000  renovating 
the  naval  base  at  Bermuda,  a  port  In  our 
sphere  of  Influence  from  which  they  couldn't 
fight  anybody,  but  us  •  •  •  and  »o  on 
and  on  and  on  some  more." 

More  about  the  Grlffin-Lord  Cecil  Inter- 
view and  the  outstanding  Joints  of  the  Grif- 
fin-Churchill interview  are  told  by  Cunning- 
ham in  these  words: 

"This  particular  mtervlew  eventuated  in 
Cecil's  allegedly  saying  It  was  impossible  for 
the  British  to  pay  the  war  debt  in  money. 

"  'All  right,"  said  Griffin,  'then  why  don't 
you  give  us  the  Queen  Mary  and  Bermuda 
as  a  down  pajrment?' 

"Cecil  said  that  was  ridiculous  because 
Bermuda  was  thoroughly  British  and  wa» 


populated  by  Britons  who  were  already  M 
close  to  America  perhaps  as  they  could 
stand — he  was  getting  a  little  testy  by  thla 
time — and  that  the  Queen  Mary  was  a  sym- 
bol of  national  pride. 

"The  Churchill  interview,  which  Churchill 
has  since  entirely  disavowed  with  the  results 
explained  above.  Is  the  only  one  threatening 
to  come  back  now  with  tomadic  force,  and 
at  the  time  It  was  about  the  most  innocuous 
and  least  noticed  of  the  entire  lot.  The 
reason  for  that  was  that  Churchill  was  but 
a  private  citizen  by  that  time,  and,  as  such, 
was  apparently  to  live  out  his  days. 

"SAW  HIM  IN  LONDON 

"Griffin  claims  to  have  seen  him  In  Lon- 
don. There  was  no  particular  needling  in 
th.s  visit.  Churchill  wasn't  Important 
enough.  He  was  but  a  pass^  politician,  a 
private  citizen.  He  coxildn't  do  anything  if 
he  wanted  to. 

"But  Mr.  Churchill,  according  to  Griffin, 
fell  to  talking  about  the  Woild  War  In  a 
reflective  mood,  and  he  made  a  statement 
about  the  Americiin  participation  that 
sounded  at  first  heretical  and  startling,  but 
wh.ch  upon  examination  seemed  to  make  a 
lot  of  sense. 

"He  said,  in  effect,  that  events  to  follow 
had  proved  that  American  participation  was 
one  of  the  tragic  mistakes  of  the  entire  his- 
tory of  civilization,  the  point  being  that  If 
the  United  States  hadn't  come  roaring  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Allies,  the  war  would  have 
ended  with  a  negotiated  peace  Instead  of 
complete   German   surrender." 

Developing  the  effect  of  the  Cliurchill 
argument  the  Boston  Post  writer  continues: 

"Both  sides  were  plainly  stuck  when  the 
United  States  decided  to  go  in.  he  said. 
Both  were  starved,  bled  white,  and  com- 
pletely stalemated.  They'd  have  had  to  call 
the  thing  off  more  or  less  by  common  con- 
sent. 

"WOUID  PREVENT  HnXEEISM 

"If  this  had  happened,  he  said,  both  sides 
would  have  gone  ahead  as  they  were  trying 
to  clean  up  the  wreckage,  but.  specifically — 
and  here  was  the  crux  of  It  all — Germany 
would  have  maintained  her  original  form  of 
government.  Including  the  Kaiser  and  all 
the  rest,  which  would  have  made  completely 
Impossible  the  rise  of  a  madman  such  as 
Hitler. 

"In  other  words,  a  draw,  with  the  Kaiser, 
would  have  been  better  for  the  world  that 
was  to  follow  than  victory,  and  Hitler 

"So  far  as  the  war  debts  went.  Griffin 
quoted  ChiUY;hUl  as  saying  they  were  in  all 
probability  a  consideration  of  the  past.  If 
America  wanted  to  work  the  account  down  to 
a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  Griffin  quoted 
private  citizen  Churchill,  all  right,  but  It 
took  the  United  States  a  year  to  get  their 
soldiers  into  action,  and  In  that  year,  while 
the  Allies  held  the  line  fcr  us,  they  lost  a 
million  and  a  quarter  men.  If  we  wanted 
to  get  it  down  to  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents,  the  bill  for  ammunition  the  Allies  shot 
in  that  year,  while  they  were  'holding  the 
line  for  us.'  should  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  we  said  they  owed." 

Concluding  his  article  and  winding  up 
with  the  observation  again  that  ChurchlU's 
words  to  Griffin  may  affect  the  future  of  the 
whole  world.  Cunningham  says: 

"ENTERTAINING_^COPT 

"All  this — there  were  many  more  of  these 
Interviews,  Lloyd  George,  Count  Ciano.  Ge::rge 
Bernard  Sl:aw.  even  a  reverent  coid  serious 
private  audience  with  H'  Holiness,  Pope 
Pius — was  Just  enteruinlng  copy  at  the  time, 
a  sort  of  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King 
Arthur's  Court  sort  of  thing.  The  Idea  was 
pretty  clever,  the  reactions  of  the  various 
famous  gentlemen  rather  funny.  Nothing 
had  been  accomplished,  but  nothing  was  sup- 
posed to  be  No  Interview  was  ever  denied. 
The  entire  report  was  Just  old  newspaper  copy 
I  mellowing  away  in  the  files  for  3  years. 
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*^ttt  things  were  gradxially  happening  to 
Bngluid.  The  appeals  to  the  United  States 
started  making  up  again— that  about  frlend- 
•hlp  and  duty  and  partnership  In  civilization. 
Mr  Churchill  began  to  move  from  private 
111'  Into  the  maelstrom.  Finally,  he  became 
more  and  more  the  hope  of  his  savagely  chal- 
lenged nation.  He  began  to  stress  from  the 
very  first  that  the  only  hope  and  salvation 
0*  England  was  this  country.  We  must  give, 
give,  give.    We  might  have  to  take  over. 

"CALL  TBSM   Xtt 

"Somebody  remembered  these  words  he  Is 
alleged  to  have  said  about  our  taking  over 
last  time.  He  denied  ever  saying  them.  He 
called  them  a  vicious  He. 

"Publisher  Orlffln.  as  explained  above, 
clapped  the  mlUlon-dollar  slander  suit  on 
him.  charging  In  the  papers.  "Mr.  Churchill 
has  seen  fit  to  endeavor  to  destroy  my  reputa- 
tion for  truth  and  veracity  because  at  the 
time  he  made  the  above  sUtements  to  me. 
he  was  trying  to  Justify  England's  failure  to 
pay  Its  immense  war  debt  to  the  United 
SUtas.' 

"Now  starts  the  real  fight  over  British  aid 
to  Congress,  and  I  understand  the  words  d 
this  disputed  interview  are  to  be  hurled  at 
ChurchlUs  head  with  all  the  power  and  the 
force  nonlnterventlonlsts  can  give  them. 
They  may  be  ringing  from  coast  to  coast  and 
beyond  to  the  farthest  comers  of  the  uni- 
verse in  another  month  and  may  play  a  major 
part  in  shaping  the  future  course  of  every 
human  being  on  this  earth." 


Tke  Stars  aail  Stripes  kbA  tlM  NatioBal 
Aatkem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

or  ircw  ToiK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  1. 1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WABHINOTON  TIMES- 
HERALD 


ICr.  BETTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
herein  an  article  from  a  recent  Issue  of 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  on  How 
to  Show  Respect  for  the  Flag  and  What 
to  Do  When  Tou  Hear  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

THa    BtAMB    AMD    9TKIPS3    AND    HOW    TO    SHOW 

TOUB  RSSPICT  Foa  thx  Colobs 
(By  Arthur  Mlelke) 

You'd  better  get  hep.  The  flag  is  going  to 
do  a  lot  of  passing  by  from  now  on  and  Old 
Glory  today,  more  than  ever,  deserves  the 
attention  and  respect  of  those  who  live 
beneath  it. 

It's  not  necessary  to  go  fanatical.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  represent  too  much  of 
what  we  hold  to  be  truly  American  to  need 
any  excess  of  patriotism.  But  we  should 
know  how  to  salirte  It  and  how  to  display  it. 

By  way  of  iMCkground.  here  Is  the  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Continental  Congress  In 
1777  which  oflVrlally  chose  our  flag: 

"Jtesolved.  Tliat  the  Flag  of  the  United 
States  be  13  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white; 
that  the  union  be  13  stars,  white  In  a  blue 
field,  representing  a  new  constellation ." 

NSW  CONSTXIXATXON 

A  new  constellation  I  That's  what  America 
was  then  In  th«  hcATen  of  the  nations.    No 


nation's  flag  ever  started  life  under  more  In- 
spiring clrcxunstances.  No  banner  ever 
hoisted  aloft  to  express  man's  hopes,  his 
Ideals,  stniggles.  or  achievements  ever  meant 
more  to  as  many  people  for  as  long  a  time 
as  Old  Glory  has  to  us. 

Back  before  the  Continental  Congress 
passed  that  resolution,  most  Americans  re- 
call. Is  the  story  of  Betsy  Ross  and  the  first 
flag.  How  George  Washington,  Robert  Mor- 
ris, and  an  luide  of  Betsy's,  a  Colonel  Ross. 
came  to  her  upholstery  shop  on  Arch  Street 
In  Philadelphia  and  contracted  for  the  flag. 
That  was  in  June  1776.  a  month  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Perhaps  seme  of  you  remember  more  of 
the  details,  how  Washington  submitted  a 
specimen  and  how  after  consviltatlon  among 
the  several  members,  the  first  flag  with  its  13 
stripes  of  alternate  red  and  white  bands  and 
the  circle  of  13  flve-polnted  white  stars  on  a 
blue  background  In  the  upper  left-hand  cor- 
ner, was  decided  on. 

rLAC  DAT 

Congress  was  at  that  time  busily  engaged 
In  waging  a  war  against  Britain  and  had 
little  time  for  flag  legislation.  However,  on 
June  14,  1777,  the  new  flag  was  officially  ap- 
proved. This,  of  course,  answers  both  the 
foregoing  questions  for  June  14  is  Flag  Day 
and  the  adoption  date  was  in  1777 

As  flags  go.  the  Stars  and  Stripes  is  one  of 
the  oldest  standards  among  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  It  Is  said  that  the  Danish 
flag  goes  back  to  the  thirteenth  century — ^to 
1219.  in  fact. 

The  Swiss  flag  is  said  also  to  antedate  ours, 
coming  Into  existence  In  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  famoxas  tricolor  of  Prance 
was  not  adopted  \intU  1794.  17  years  after 
our  own.  while  ihe  British  flag  came  into 
being  In  1801.  Germany's  flag  had  Its  be- 
glimlng  after  Bismarck  had  partially  unlfled 
the  coimtry  In  1866. 

Flag  legislation,  since  the  original  enact- 
ment of  adoption  of  the  fleg.  has  been  left  to 
the  States.  Although  a  bill  is  pending  in 
Congress  called  the  uniform  flag  law  which 
would  make  desecration  or  abuse  of  the  flag 
a  national  offense,  there  is  no  national  law 
punishing  offenders  of  the  flag.  All  the 
States  and  Territories  have  their  own  laws, 
however. 

IXAG    LAW 

The  constitutionality  of  these  laws  has 
often  come  before  the  courts.  In  two  caees. 
In  Illinois  and  In  New  York,  the  statutes 
were  held  to  be  invalid.  A  Supreme  Court 
declElon  in  the  Halter  against  Nebraska  case, 
however,  superseded  these  decisions,  when 
the  Nebraska  law  was  upheld.  In  this  case 
the  Court,  with  Justice  Harlan  rendering  the 
majority  opinion,  said:  "When  a  flag  Is  used 
for  purposes  of  trade  or  traffic  (as  in  the 
above  case ) .  a  purpose  wholly  foreign  to  that 
for  which  it  was  intended.  It  tends  to  cheapen 
and  degrade  the  flag." 

Along  about  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  agitation  for  a  national  flag  act 
reached  fever  pitch.  It  seems  that  when- 
ever there  is  a  war  a  great  tide  of  popular 
patriotism  comes  over  our  people.  In  that 
Instance  the  Spanish -American  War  had 
America  aroused.  An  American-flag  associ- 
ation, organized  In  New  York  City  In  1898. 
was  the  outcome  of  this  furor.  This  asso- 
ciation consists  of  the  patriotic,  civic,  and 
military  societies'  flag  committees  through- 
out the  United  States. 

In  1902  the  Commislsoner  of  Patents  de- 
cided that  the  "flag  may  not  be  used  as  a 
trade-mark  "  In  1903  he  went  further  and 
forbade  the  use  of  a  shield,  vhth  the  Ameri- 
can flag  on  It  as  a  trade-mark.  These  de- 
crees were  a  result  of  the  workings  of  this 
new  flag  association. 

Popular  disgust  and  repugnance  for  un- 
seemingly  acts  toward  the  flag  resxilted  in 
whst  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  flag 
code.     The   flag  code  states  a  number   of 


propositions  on  how  the  flag  ought  to  be 
respected  and  handled,  with  a  corresponding 
number  of  "don'ts." 

WBAT  NOT  TO  DO 

For  the  civilian,  the  following  "don'ts" 
ought  to  govern  his  relations  with  the  flag: 

1.  Don't  permit  others  to  show  disrespect 
for  the  flag. 

2.  Don't  display  the  flag  with  the  union, 
or  star  portion,  down.  This  Is  particularly 
applicable  to  flags  himg  from  windows  and 
without  a  staff. 

3  Don't  dip  the  United  States  flag  to  any- 
one or  anything.  Even  the  President  does 
not  merit  this  attention. 

4.  Don't  place  any  State  flag  or  club  flag 
higher  than  the  United  States  standard.  In- 
ternational custom  has  all  nations'  flags  at 
the  same  level.  All  other  flags,  however, 
ought  to  be  placed  on  a  slightly  lower  level 
than  the  national  colors. 

5.  Don't  let  the  fl^  touch  the  ground  or 
trail  in  water. 

6.  Don't  place  any  object  on  a  flag  cover- 
ing a  table  on  a  speaker's  platform,  other 
than  a  Bible. 

7.  Don't  vise  the  flag  as  drapery. 

8.  Don't  fasten  It  so  that  It  may  be  easily 
torn. 

9.  Don't  fasten  it  on  the  hood,  top,  sides,  or 
back  of  a  vehicle.  When  displayed  on  a  car, 
the  flag  should  be  affixed  to  a  staff  and  fas- 
tened to  the  chassis  or  clamped  to  the  radiator 
cap. 

10.  Don't  use  a  flag  on  a  float  In  a  parade 
except  on  a  staff. 

11.  Don't  cover  a  celling  with  a  flag. 

12.  Dont  carry  a  flag  on  a  staff  horizontally, 
but  aloft  and  free. 

13.  Don't  use  the  flag  as  portion  of  a  cos- 
tume. It  ought  not  be  embroidered  on  cush- 
ions or  handkerchiefs. 

14.  Don't  put  lettering  on  a  flag. 

16.  Dont  use  the  flag  in  any  kind  of  adver- 
tising, nor  fasten  an  advertising  sign  to  a 
pole  to  which  a  flag  Is  attached. 

16.  Don't  display  the  flag  in  such  a  way  as 
to  cavise  It  to  be  easily  soiled  or  damaged. 

In  comparison  vrtth  the  "don'ts."  the  'do's" 
are  relatively  few.  Whenever  the  flag  passes, 
in  a  parade,  for  Instance,  a  man  should  stand 
at  attention  and  if  wearing  a  hat,  place  It 
to  his  left  shoulder  with  the  right  hand  over 
the  heart. 

ARMY  BULES 

A  woman  ought  also  stand  at  attention 
and  place  her  right  hand  over  her  left  breast. 
At  all  other  times,  when  the  flag  is  In  evi- 
dence, a  dignified  attitude  toward  It  Is 
desirable. 

In  the  Army,  handling  of  the  flag  Is  very 
formal.  Whenever  the  colors,  which  Is  what 
the  flag  that  Is  used  In  reviews,  parades,  etc.. 
Is  called.  Is  not  In  use.  It  rests  In  a  holder  in 
the  office  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
post. 

When  It  is  to  be  taken  out  a  guard  must 
accompany  the  color  sergeant  who  carries 
the  flag.  The  sergeant,  In  this  ceremony, 
flrst  salutes  the  flag,  furls  It  abcut  the  staff, 
and  then  takes  It  out  of  the  building  to  the 
armed  guards. 

The  guards  come  to  attention  and  then 
take  their  places  on  either  side  of  the  color 
bearer 

The  flag  that  flies  over  the  encampment 
Is  also  handled  very  formally.  It  Is  brought 
out  in  the  morning  and  pulled  up  briskly 
to  the  top  of  the  mast  at  sunrise.  In  the 
evening,  at  a  ceremony  called  retreat,  the  flag 
Is  lowered  very  slowly  to  the  strains  of  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner. 

In  receiving  the  flag  the  soldier  folds  It 
neatly  into  the  form  of  a  triangle  with  the 
union  outermost.  It  is  then  marched  into 
the  guardhouse  and  placed  In  a  locker  The 
retreat  ceremony  Is  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful In  the  Army.  It  Is  usually  accompanied 
by  the  entire  post  detachment  standing  at 
attention  on  the  parade  ground. 
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Our  soldiers  and  sailors  know  their  duty 
and  responsibility  toward  the  flag.  Civilians 
need  a  bit  of  a  reminder  on  flag  etiquette  in 
days  like  these  more  frequently. 

And  What  To  Do  When  You  Heab  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner 

There  aren't  any  oSclal  rules  or  regulations 
on  whether  to  rise  when  the  national  anthem 
Is  played.  But  the  feeling  of  any  audience 
or  crowd  usually  makes  it  pretty  obvious  what 
to  do 

The  United  States  Flag  Association,  which 
keeps  a  weather  eyn  out  for  the  welfare  of 
the  national  bannrr.  also  has  some  hints 
of  the  musical  proljlem. 

When  walking  down  the  street  the  associa- 
tion's head.  Col.  J;imes  A.  Moss,  says  one 
should  stop  and  stand  at  attention  as  soon 
as  he  hears  the  natknal  anthem  Men  should 
uncover  and  women  place  the  right  hand  over 
the  heart.  This  Is,  of  course,  if  the  music 
Is  reasonably  near  and  not  merely  a  faint 
sound  from  afar. 

IF  IN   AN   ATJTO 

If  you're  riding  i;i  an  auto,  the  same  rule 
pretty  much  prevails.  Colonel  Moss  says.  The 
car  should  stop,  conversation  cease,  the  men 
uncover,  the  women  place  the  right  hand 
over  the  heart.  It's  not  at  all  necessary  to 
jump  out  of  the  car  to  stand  at  attention. 

The  advent  of  the  radio  posed  a  new  prob- 
lem, but  the  flag  aisociatlon  offers  this  solu- 
tion: "If  it's  natural  and  not  forced  to  stand 
and  uncover  then  do."  Otherwise,  no.  As 
examples  It  says  thit  people  in  a  living  room 
should  stand,  but  if  you're  talking  on  the 
phone  or  are  in  the  oathtub.  It's  not  necessary. 

After  all.  the  problem  is  one  of  paying 
respect  to  a  symbol  of  the  Nation.  Common 
sense  should  be  the  guide.  And  when  to  play 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner?  Not  at  the 
slightest  excuse.  Not  at  every  performance 
of  a  movie,  say  some  authorities,  though  In 
England  God  Save  the  King  Is  the  flnale  of 
every  day's  perfonrance. 

A  sound  rule  Is  "o  play  the  anthem  at  the 
close  of  public  ceremonies  of  importance,  or 
on  patriotic  occasions,  at  places  and  under 
circumstances  which  could  not  be  criticized 
as  commercial  or  In  bad  taste. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
precarious  times  all  Americans  should 
join  in  a  solid  Mvall  of  unity  on  national 
defense  and  love  for  our  country.  Amer- 
ica at  our  direction  is  drafting  the  flower 
and  pick  of  our  youth  for  service  in  the 
Army  to  better  prepare  for  the  defense 
of  our  country,  paying  them  the  sum  of 
$21  per  month,  j.nd  be  it  said  that  many 
young  men  are  h-aving  jobs  behind  which 
paid  them  $100  per  month  and  more,  and 
these  young  men  are  accepting  this  call 
without  a  murmur. 

They  are  ready  and  willing  to  do  their 
part — ready  and  willing  to  sacrifice  ca- 
reers and  hom'?s  for  America,  and,  if 
need  be.  for  the  defense  of  civilization 
Itself— yes;  willing  to  risk  their  lives  that 
our  civilization  might  live.    Had  they 


remained  at  home  on  their  respective 
Jobs,  their  careers,  promotions,  and  hopes 
would  not  be  jeopardized,  yet  they  go  on 
cheerfully  without  murmur  or  complaint. 
It  is  not  amiss  to  compare  this  group 
of  young  men  with  another  group  of 
supposed  Americans  who,  under  the  guise 
of  union  labor  are  now  during  these  try- 
ing times  drawing  many  times  the  wages 
that  the  draftees  are  drawing,  are  strik- 
ing, and  by  so  doing  are  hampering  and 
stopping  national  defense. 

Striking  for  what?  In  most  instances, 
for  increases  in  wages.  By  their  actions 
these  strikers  are  depriving  our  country 
of  necessary  equipment  for  the  national 
defense,  depriving  their  brother  Ameri- 
cans of  equipment  with  which  to  defend 
themselves  as  well  as  their  country.  Has 
patriotism  and  love  of  country  become  so 
cheap  that  it  has  to  be  bought  with  small 
wage  increases?  If  it  has,  then  God  save 
America.  Is  this  kind  of  patriotism  liv- 
ing up  to  the  grand  and  glorious  words 
which  cause  all  true  Americans'  hearts 
and  chests  to  swell  with  pride?  Have 
the  words  "Equal  rights  to  all  and  special 
privilege  to  none"  been  forgotten? 

Is  our  Government  at  this  time  show- 
ing equal  rights  to  the  boys  in  uniform 
with  those  who  are  hampering  our  na- 
tional defense  by  engaging  in  strikes  and 
stopping  the  manufacture  of  material  for 
the  defense  of  our  country?  It  is  obvious 
that  it  is  not.  It  is  also  very  obvious 
what  America's  answer  will  be  to  these 
questions. 

Are  the  people  who  are  responsible  for 
these  strikes  Americans?  In  many  in- 
stances. I  would  say  they  are  not.  It  has 
been  reported,  and  I  believe  reliably  so, 
that  many  of  those  responsible  for  these 
strikes  are  Communists,  "fifth  colum- 
nists," and  others  who  are  opposed  to  our 
form  of  free  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  taught  and  believe 
in  the  old  adage  that  "There  are  times 
when  patience  ceases  to  be  a  virtue." 
From  what  I  can  see  and  from  the 
amount  of  mail  that  is  coming  to  Con- 
gressmen, the  patience  of  the  American 
people  is  about  exhausted  over  these,  and 
I  say  again.  un-American  strikes,  and 
they  are  about  to  issue  a  mandate  to 
this  Congress.  In  my  opinion,  if  we  fail 
to  take  action,  some  of  us  are  serving  our 
last  terms  as  Representatives. 

I  believe  that  we  should  at  all  times  be 
fair  to  labor  and  fair  to  capital,  for 
neither  can  exist  without  the  other.  Each 
should  be  protected,  and  neither  be  per- 
mitted to  crush  the  other.  But  these  are 
times  when  labor  and  capital  should  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  excessive  profits  and 
join  in  this  common  cause. 

The  boys  who  serve  as  soldiers  are  in 
most  instances  sacrificing,  and  industry 
should  fall  in  line. 

Tribute  demanded  by  labor  organiza- 
tions should  be  prohibited,  especially  on 
defense  projects  and  in  industries  which 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  de- 
fense equipment.  Congress  should  act 
and  act  now  to  stop  such  un-American 
activities. 

The  following  letter  was  written  to  the 
President  by  Mr.  Wyatt  W.  Lipscomb,  of 
Albany,  Tex.,  and  expresses  the  sentiment 
and  feeling  of  80  percent  of  the  American 
people  toward  these  strikes: 


ALBANT,  Trx  ,  March  5.  t94t. 

FRANKUN  D.  ROOSEVIXT. 

President,  United  States  of  America. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Deae  President:  Tou  will  permit  me  to 
express  to  you  frankly,  my  deep  concern  over 
conditions  that  are  becoming  lncrea.ilngly 
and  hourly  more  disturbing.  The  patriotic 
American  people  who  are  at  all  posted  on 
conditions  of  the  world  and  are  capable  of 
reasoning  can  see  the  Inevitable  dangers  that 
are  Immediately  ahead  of  us  and.  we  are  ex- 
tremely anx:ous  that  nothing  stand  In  the 
way  of  our  preparedness  program  and  all-out 
aid  to  Britain,  short  of  nothing.  The  con- 
tinued consummation  of  smaller  nations  by 
the  ruthless  tactics  of  the  Axis  nations  Is 
alarming  beyond  measure,  and  the  Inevitable 
result  Is  so  vivid  that  even  a  fool  can  see  It. 
We  are  convinced  that  ycu  can  and  do  see 
this  danger  with  a  greater  degree  of  clarity 
than  anyone  else  In  America.  We  are  con- 
vinced, too.  that  dangers  abroad  plus  dangers 
at  home  complicates  the  situation  and  makes 
It  necessary,  yea  even  Imperative,  that  firm 
action  be  taken  at  once  to  preserve  the  life, 
liberty,  and  property  of  the  American  people. 
We  cannot  hope  to  achieve  that  sacred  objec- 
tive if  the  Communistic  Insidious  Organiza- 
tion (C.  I.  O.)  is  going  to  be  allowed  to  ren- 
der material  aid  to  the  enemies  of  all  free 
men  (the  Axis  Powers)  by  their  Increased 
and  unreasonable  demands  upon  Industry, 
and  their  nghts  to  tie  It  up  In  a  strike  If 
their  demands  are  not  met.  It  Is  an  Insult 
to  the  Intelligence  of  the  patriotic  people  of 
America  to  say  that  these  strikes  are  not 
materially  hampering  the  progress  of  the 
preparedness  program,  and  It  is  an  outrage 
upon  their  loyalty  to  allow  It  to  continue. 

If   there   Is   any   Justlflcatlon   In   drafting 
our  boys  for  service  In  the  Army  and  Navy 
as    a    measure    of    preparedness,    then    there 
is  and  there  can  be  no  Justlflcatlon  for  al- 
lowing these  strikes  to  hinder  the  prepared- 
ness program.    We  appreciate  your  sympathy 
for  the  laboring  class  of  people  and  we  sym- 
pathize  with   them   too.   because   the    great 
majority  are  in  that  class  but.  we  cannot 
and  do  not  appreciate  the  selflsh  rights  of 
any  man  or  organization  of  men  over  the 
rights  of  all   men,  women,  and  children  of 
America:    neither   can    we   understand   your 
tactics  In  dealing  with  this  serious  situation. 
You  are  quoted  by  the  press  as  saying  that 
these  strikes   are  not  hindering  one-fourth 
of   1   percent  of  the   preparedness  program, 
but  if  they  are  hindering  one  one-hundredth 
part  of  that  program,  that  Is  too  darn  much. 
The  Selective  Service  Act  provides  a  penalty 
for  the  boy  who  falls  to  register  and  present 
himself  for  a  year's  training  In  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  Government  and, 
the  same  Congress  that  provided  that  penalty 
for   those   boys  left   the  same  right   to  the 
succeeding  Congress  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
the  strikers.     We  believe  that  It   Is  Just  to 
them  and  fair  to  the  boys  that  a  penalty  be 
provided  for  the  strikers  to  Insure  the  whole 
preparedness    program,    and    ultimately    for 
the  security  of  our  country,  the  purpose  for 
which    the   program   was   Inaugurated.    We 
believe  that  these  strikes  are  fostered  by  the 
direct  Influence  of  the  "fifth  columnists"  and 
that     many    good,    unsuspecting    men     are 
caught  In  their  vice-like  grasp  and  are  In- 
timidated until  they  are  afraid  to  even  try 
to  break   loose.    They  are  hed  to,   lied   on. 
and  lied  about,  until  they  do  not  have  the 
courage   and    the   Initiative   to   break   away 
from  that  unholy  Influence.    We  deeply  s>-m- 
pathlze  with  the  victim  of  that  lying,  deceiv- 
ing propaganda  perpetrated  by  paid  agitators, 
but  we  cannot  condone  their  action  in  sup- 
porting these  unnecessary  strikes. 

There  Is  no  more  Justlflcatlon  for  the?e 
strikers  to  hinder  the  preparedness  program 
than  there  Is  for  the  smaller  nations  to  sur- 
render to  the  totalitarian  powers  without  • 
fight.  I  have  no  patience  with  the  excuse 
that   they   can   do   nothing   but   stirrender. 
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neither  do  I  hay*  any  patience  with  the 
exctue  that  these  striken  have  a  tight  to 

■trlke.    To  h with  excuses  and  strikes, 

too.  when  the  seciirlty  ol  cur  coxintry  Is  at 
■take.  Free  men  who  are  not  willing  to  fight 
and  even  die  with  other  free  men  for  free- 
dom's sake,  are  not  worthy  to  be  called  free 
men;  and  free  men  who  are  not  willing  to 
VOTk  with  free  men  for  freedom's  sake,  are 
not  worthy  to  be  called  free  men.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  ask  you  Is  It  right  for  loyal  patrloU 
^glve  up  their  time,  talents,  and  means  for 
the  peace  and  security  of  our  American  way 
of  life  while  the  damnable  parasites  gnaw  at 
the  very  foundation  of  our  peace  and  se- 
curity? 

When  that  minority  In  the  Senate  are 
whipped  down  and  are  shown  that  they  can- 
not force  their  selfish  will  upon  the  majority 
and  the  lease-lend  bill  is  belatedly  passed,  we 
truat  that  you  will  go  Into  action  with  all  the 
vigor  at  your  command,  and  we  assure  you 
that  we  will  support  you  with  our  very  all, 
even  our  Uvea  If  needs  be. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Wtatt  W.  Lipscomb. 


Shall  Our  Navy  Be  UteJ  To  Protect 
Lend-lease  Shipments? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF  WaCOHSIN 
IM  IBS  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVIS 


Tuesday.  April  1. 1941 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  every  day  events  point 
to  our  eventual  participation  with  our 
Navy  in  protecting  shipments  to  England. 

In  my  campaign  lor  reelection  in  1938, 
and  again  last  fall,  my  solemn  promise 
was  that  all  of  my  votes  would  be  so 
directed  as  to  keep  us  from  becoming 
entangled  In  Europe's  quarrels,  which 
would  eventually  get  us  into  their  war. 
My  record  of  votes  on  the  several  im- 
portant measures  will  show  definitely 
that  I  have  kept  that  promise.  But  in 
spite  of  myself  and  more  than  a  third  of 
the  Members  of  Congress,  the  majority 
TOted  the  other  way,  and  we  are  now  at 
a  point  where  the  next  step  will  be, 
"Shall  we  use  our  Navy  to  convoy  ship- 
ments of  materials  made  under  the  lend- 
lease  biD?" 

I  have  kept  my  people  informed  of  my 
stand  on  each  one  of  the  several  steps 
that  have  come  before  Congress,  which 
have  now  led  us  up  to  the  very  brink  of 
actual  participation.  I  want  my  ];)eople 
to  teU  me  whether  or  not  they  have 
changed  their  minds  about  keeping  out 
of  this  war.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  use  our  Navy  to  convoy  mer- 
chant ships  and  still  keep  out. 

That  kind  of  talk  is  pure  propaganda, 
and  I  believe  that  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin, who  have  thus  far  shown  that 
they  are  willing  to  aid  England  and  the 
other  democracies  with  everything  we 
liave  "short  of  war."  will  not  now  be- 
come h3rsterlcal  and  consent  to  actual 
participation.   But  If  they  have  changed 


their  minds  and  feel  that  we  should 
enter  this  war.  which  we  will  do  if  we 
convoy,  then  I  want  to  know  it,  and  my 
votes  henceforth  will  be  accordingly. 

Regardless  of  my  own  personal  feeling 
on  important  matters,  I  try  my  best  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  people  in  my  dis- 
trict by  weekly  news  letters  to  all  the 
papers  and  by  correspondence,  and  then 
vote  according  to  their  expressed  wishes. 

Until  recently  we  have  had  the  assur- 
ance of  our  President,  as  well  as  other 
high  officials,  including  Mr.  Willkie,  the 
Republican  standard  bearer,  that  we  will 
not  use  American  armed  forces  or  do 
anjrthing  tha.  would  force  us  into  this 
war.  Both  major  parties  adopted  strong 
antiwar  planlts  at  their  conventions,  and 
both  candidates  pledged  to  abide  by  that 
platform.  The  first  sentence  of  the  Re- 
publican national-defense  plank  reads 
as  follows: 

The  Republican  Party  is  firmly  opposed  to 
Involving  this  Nation  In  foreign  war. 

The  Democratic  Party  likewise  adoptea 
a  very  strong  antiwar  plank,  and  starts 
out  by  saying: 

We  will  not  participate  In  foreign  wars, 
and  we  will  not  send  ovur  Army,  naval  or  air 
forces  to  fight  In  foreign  lands  outside  of 
the  Americas,  except  In  case  of  attack. 

I  believe  that  is  plain  unmistakable 
language.  Are  we  going  to  invoke  at- 
tack by  convoying,  and  thereby  create 
the  excuse  that  we  have  been  attacked? 
Again  I  am  forced  to  say  that  those  who 
have  forgotten  the  short-of-war  phrase 
and  are  telling  us  now  that  it  is  possible 
to  use  our  Navy  to  convoy  and  still  not 
actually  participate  in  this  war,  know 
better  than  that.  This  proves  once  more 
how  propaganda  can  eventually  change 
the  people's  good  judgment  and  under- 
standing. These  same  people  said  that 
under  the  lend-lease  bill  Congress  had 
the  question  of  war  in  its  own  hands, 
because  the  President  could  not  declare 
war,  only  Congress  could  do  that.  But 
everybody  knows  that  once  we  use  our 
Navy  to  convoy  on  the  high  seas  they 
will  be  attacked,  and  then  we  are  in  war, 
whether  Congress  ever  declares  it  or  not. 

Now  Is  the  time  the  Ludlow  war  refer- 
endum would  be  very  useful.  I  wish  we 
could  force  this  bill  out  of  committee  this 
year  as  we  did  2  years  ago,  when  it  was 
defeated  because  of  the  administration's 
strenuous  opposition.  I  believe  the  peo- 
ple should  have  something  to  say  alx)ut 
entering  a  war  where  we  are  not  being 
attacked. 

Since  we  have  no  way  whereby  the 
people  of  the  United  States  can  express 
themselves  and  advise  Congress,  I  am 
talcing  the  only  possible  means  open  to 
me  to  attempt  to  find  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  that  I  represent  on  this  ques- 
tion. Shall  we  use  our  Navy  to  protect 
shipments  of  goods  for  use  in  England 
and  other  nations  from  attack  by  Ger- 
man raiders,  submarines,  and  bombers? 
The  President,  under  the  lend-lease  bill, 
has  the  authority  to  do  as  he  pleases,  but 
indications  are  that  he  may  submit  the 
question  of  convoy  to  Congress,  and  I 
hope  that  my  constituents  will  indicate 
their  views  on  this  all-important  ques- 
tion to  me  as  soon  as  possible.   That  may 


be  done  by  circulating  petitions,  by 
meetings  where  the  question  is  voted 
upon,  individual  letters  and  cards,  or  any 
other  way  which  seems  most  convenient 
to  the  people.  I  may  not  be  able  to 
answer  each  communication  individually, 
but  I  will  acknowledge  them  through  my 
weekly  news  letter,  published  in  most  of 
the  papers  in  my  district. 

I  appreciate  the  splendid  support  I 
have  received,  backing  me  up  in  my  votes 
against  the  several  individual  steps  that 
have  now  put  us  squarely  face  to  face 
with  actually  using  our  Navy  in  this  war. 
Thousands  of  letters  have  poured  into  my 
office  which  were  nearly  100  percent  in 
favor  of  the  stand  I  took.  I  want  to 
continue  to  represent  the  majority  views 
of  my  people  on  this  question  of  peace 
or  war.   Please  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Remember  the  words  of  Wisconsin's 
beloved  and  immortal  Robert  M.  LaFol- 
lette,  Sr.,  who  said,  "The  will  of  the  peo- 
ple shall  be  the  law  of  the  land." 


One-Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the 
Oregon  Trail  and  Cvil  Government  in 
the  Oregon  Country 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  1, 1941 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  year 
1943  will  mark  the  one-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  old 
Oregon  Trail  from  Independence,  Mo.,  to 
the  WUlamette  Valley  and  the  Oregon 
country.  It  will  also  be  the  one-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  civil  government  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  United  States.  These  events  in  the 
historic  life  of  our  country  were  so  por- 
tentous that  we  should  not  allow  the  year 
1943  to  go  by  without  a  fitting  recognition 
of  these  important  happenings  in  our 
national  life. 

Those  of  us  from  this  great  western 
portion  of  the  United  States  are  proud  of 
the  achievement  of  those  sturdy  pioneers 
of  100  years  ago  who  blazed  the  Old 
Oregon  Trail  across  plains  and  mountain 
ranges  to  reclaim  and  hold  for  the  United 
States  the  great  Pacific  territory.  These 
accomplidiments  of  our  pioneer  ances- 
tors who  trekked  their  way  to  this  new 
empire  with  their  many  covered  wagon 
trains  of  that  year  so  long  ago  are  events 
of  great  significance  to  us  of  the  West, 
lliis  great  territory,  an  empire  in  its 
proportions,  now  constitutes  the  States 
of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Mis- 
souri. Today,  when  the  whole  world  is 
an  armed  camp  and  we  are  bending  every 
energy  to  prepare  our  defenses  so  that 
we  may  ward  off  the  attacks  of  any  na- 
tion which  may  seek  to  invade  our  shores, 
we  count  ourselves  fortunate  that  we  are 
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protected  by  the  two  great  oceans,  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific.  We  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  these  intrepid  pioneers  of 
100  years  ago  wlio  constructed  the  Ore- 
gon Trail  and  followed  its  course  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  there  stood  guard  and 
claimed  for  the  United  States  this  great 
country  bordering  the  Pacific  and  the 
broad  hinterland  extending  eastward. 

These  pioneer  settlers  on  May  2  and 
July  5,  1843,  met  at  Champoeg  on  the 
Willamette  River  in  Oregon  and  formed 
a  provisional  government  which  was  the 
first  civil  government  established  in  this 
great  western  frontier.    Champoeg  is  now 
set  aside,  dedicated  and  maintained  as  a 
shrine  to  civil  government  in  the  West. 
The  British  Hudson  Bay  Co.  had  long 
monopolized  and  governed  the  Oregon 
country  prior  to  that  time.    These  strong 
willed  and   patriotic  American  traders, 
missionaries,  and  settlers  who  met  at  the 
historic  meetings  on  May  2  and  July  5 
were  determined  to  hold  the  country  for 
the  United  States  and  they  wished  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
tend over  the  Oregon  country  and  to 
form  a  temporary  government  until  such 
time  as  the  United  States  should  extend 
its  jurisdiction  over  them,  as  they  de- 
clared in  the  preamble  of  the  laws  which 
they   adopted   in   1843.     It  is  true  the 
British  considered  such  assumption  of 
political  authority  an  invasion  of  their 
rights  procured  by  existing  treaties.    The 
controversy,  however,  was  ended  in  1846 
when  the  United  States  by  treaty  gained 
possession  of  the  Oregon  country  north 
to  the  British  Columbia  boundary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  will  by  appropriate 
enactment  provide  for  the  recognition 
and  commemoration  of  these  historic 
events  which  took  place  in  1843  so  that 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Oregon  Trail  and 
civil  government  In  the  West  may  be 
fittingly  observed. 

I  ask  to  include  as  part  of  my  remarks 
the  Senate  memorial  passed  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Oregon  on  March 
20,  1941,  calling  upon  the  Congress  and 
the  States  formed  out  of  the  Oregon 
country  to  provide  for  the  commemora- 
tion of  these  historic  events.  The  me- 
morial follows: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  8 
To  the  honorable  Legislative  Assemblies  of 
the  States  of  Washington,  Idaho,  Wyo- 
ming, Colorado.  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and 
Missouri,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States: 
We.  your  memorialists,  the  Forty-first  Leg- 
islative Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  In 
regular    session    assembled,    respectfuUy    re- 
quest and  petition  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  year  1943  marka  the  one-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  founding  of  civil 
government  In  the  West,  and  the  blazing  of 
the  old  Oregon  Trail  from  Independence, 
Mo.,  to  the  Willamette  Valley  In  the  old 
Oregon  country  by  that  historic  covered 
wagon  train  which  won  an  empire  for  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  migration  of  1843  and  those 
which  followed  made  Imperishable  history 
for  America;  and 

Whereas  aU  of  the  States  through  which 
the  old  Oregon  Trail  passed  are  rich  In  the 
history  and  traditions  of  that  heroic  period: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, the  House  of  Representatives  jointly 
concurring  therein,  That  we  your  memorial- 
ists, the  Forty-first  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  do  hereby  respectfully 
request  and  petition  that  you  Join  with  the 
State  of  Oregon  In  a  proper  observance  of 
the  year  1943.  that  the  heroic  deeds  of  the 
Intrepid  pioneers  who  blazed  the  trail  to  the 
Pacific  coast  may  not  be  forgotten,  and  that 
the  name  of  the  old  Oregon  Trail  may  te 
enshrined  forever  in  the  heart  of  America; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  transmit  copies  of  this 
Joint  memorial  to  the  legislative  assemblies 
and  Governors  of  all  Oregon  Trail  States,  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Oregon  delegation  In  Congress. 


For  Those  Interested  in  Clean  Streams 
and  Pure  Water 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  1.1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    OUTDOORSMAN, 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  pollution  of  the  public  waters  of 
America  is  growing  more  and  more 
acute.  The  attached  editorial  from  the 
Outdoorsman,  published  in  Cc^umbus, 
Ohio,  and  widely  read  by  sportsmen  and 
conservationists  throughout  America,  Is 
concerned  with  the  growing  problem  of 
pollution. 
[Prom  the  Outdoorsman,  Ck)lumbuB.  Ohio) 

IMPOBTANT  AS  ICUNTTIONS 

It  has  been  said  that  aU  wars  are  won  by 
three  elements — rtten.  money,  and  morale — 
and  that  no  nation  la  Invincible  if  It  lacks 
any  one  of  the  essential  trio.  Here  In  Amer- 
ica, In  preparation  for  the  defense  of  our 
national  security,  we  are  giving  considerable 
thought  to  men — which  means  manpower — 
and  to  money — which  means  production — 
and  should  be  equally  attentive  to  fost«ring 
a  program  for  creating  and  susteining  morale. 

It  long  has  been  known  to  students  of 
political  psychology  that  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  keeping  a  populace  con- 
tented, clean-thinking,  and  healthy  Is  the 
opportunity  for  everyone  to  participate  In 
wholesome  recreations.  It  Is  hobbles  and 
recreations  which  set  life  above  the  drab  com- 
monplace and  add  spice  to  each  days  exist- 
ence. The  average  man's  passion  for  his  go!f 
game,  his  fishing  activities,  his  hunting  trips, 
or  other  such  hobbies  is  the  thing  that  makes 
life  so  Interesting  to  him  and  makes  him  so 
certain  that  all's  weU  with  his  country.  Thus 
it  Is  Important  for  national  defense  that 
national  recreations  be  given  full  recognition 
in  our  defense  program. 

Of  ovir  national  recreations  the  two  having 
the  strongest  appeal  to  the  American  people 
are  the  sports  of  fishing  and  hunting.  There 
are  over  20,000,000  active  participants  In  these 
two  sports  In  the  United  States,  which  group 
embodies  the  most  solid  citizens.    They  and 


their  families  have  a  heritage  that's  deeply 
rooted  In  our  soil  and  in  our  institutjona. 
and  they  are  quick  to  defend  the  American 
way  of  living.  With  their  fascinating  recrea- 
tions to  consume  their  leisure  hours,  they 
live  an  interesting,  vibrant  life— one  that  has 
no  place  for  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction. 
Exhilarated  by  wholesome  outdoor  hobbies 
they  are  an  emanating  source  of  morale  and 
Americanism. 

As  a  part  of  our  national  defense — for  the 
preservation  of  morale  and  Americanism — 
this  group  should  be  nourished  and  extended. 
Outdoor  sports  make  a  healthy  contribution 
to  the  Nation,  and  the  Nation  In  return 
should  recognize  their  defense  values  and  see 
that  they  are  encouraged. 

What  is  being  done  to  encourage  ou'door 
sports? 
How  are  they  faring  In  our  defense  prcgram? 
The  answer,  for  the  most  part.  Is  a  rrrry 
one  In  some  Instances  grave  dangers  are 
threatening  fishing  and  hunting  because  of 
short-sightedness  in  our  defense  pcllcle.-.  and 
in  other  instances  enemies  of  sportsmen  are 
seizing  upon  the  present  national  concern  for 
Insidious  purposes. 

Take  the  present  breaking  out  of  annftre- 
arm  bills.  As  this  is  written  there  are  many 
antlfirearm  bills  pending  In  various  State  leg- 
islatures, plus  a  continual  barrage  of  agita- 
tion for  a  national  law  to  deprive  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  of  his  constitutional  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms.  These  bills— paradoxltal  as 
It  Is— are  being  foisted  on  the  public  in  fome 
cases  m  the  Interest  of  national  del»-nse. 
What  Is  the  meaning  of  this  outbreak? 

There  Is  little  doubt  among  Informed  per- 
sons that  much  of  the  present  agltatlcn  to 
take  guns  away  from  American  sportsmen 
arises  In  Europe.  It  Is  part  and  parcel  of 
treacherous  schemes  to  weaken  our  Nation 
and  make  It  more  vulnerable  to  foreign  ag- 
gression. True,  many  misguided,  chronic  re- 
formers and  publicity-seeking  legislators  are 
sponsoring  such  legislation  without  under- 
■undlng  of  their  acts— but  making  pawns 
out  of  respecuble  persons  Is  an  old  art  to 
European  dictators. 

Aside  from  Inridloua  attempu  to  Injure 
these  outdoor  sports  which  play  such  a  great 
part  In  keeping  America  healthy  in  mind 
and  body,  there  are  many  dlscoxiragemenu 
arising  directly  from  the  "haste  and  wast*" 
character  of  our  national-defense  program 
and  from  pork-barrel  schemes  that  cloak  un- 
der national  defense.  Sportsmen  are  fearftil 
of  what  may  happen  to  our  national  forests, 
our  swamp  areas,  and  our  streams  while 
public  Interest  Is  centered  on  defense  produc- 
tion. 

Already  there  has  been  evidence  of  a 
tendency  to  advocate  as  defense  measures 
unnecessary  and  destructive  drainage  and 
dam-conatructlon  projecu.  Already  there 
have  been  bllU  Introduced  In  Congress  to 
transfer  our  great  national  forests  and  wild- 
life sanctuailes  to  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments for  military  use.  The  meager  pollu- 
tion-control laws  we  now  have  are  already 
largely  scrapped  as  cities  and  towns  bid  for 
war  Industry. 

Pollution,  particularly.  Is  of  grave  con- 
cern. The  prevailing  attitude  Is  that  It 
shotild  remain  an  "untouchable"  during  the 
defense  production  period.  One  even  risks 
being  called  a  saboteur  when  he  Intimates 
that  Industrial  expansion  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  needlessly  destroy  our  streams.  Of 
course,  we  want  planes,  tanks,  and  other  war 
materials  as  fast  as  we  can  get  them,  but 
the  word  "expediency"  Is  often  used  to  cover 
a  multitude  of  sins.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  there  will  be  Industries  "after 
the  war."  The  sport  fishing  "Industry"  U  in 
Itself  of  bin  Ion -dollar  dimensions. 

As  this  Is  written  there  Is  an  antipollution 
bUl  pending  in  Congress.  H.  R.  3778,  by  Con- 
gressman MuNOT.    This  blU  seeks  to  put  tb« 
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eountrr  on  record  as  regarding  poUutlon  a 
public  evU.  and  would  »et  up  regulatory  ma- 
chinery. Should  It  paw.  It  would  be  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  It  would  probably 
be  ineffectual  in  meeting  the  present  pure- 
streams  crisis,  since  it  contains  a  clause 
making  It  nuU  and  void  whenever  It  U  found 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  expediency  of 
the  defense  program.  Stronger  medicine 
may  not  be  obtainable,  but  stronger  medicine 

-  !■  needed. 

Depriving  Americans  of  the  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms,  the  exploitation  of  our  for- 
ests and  waters,  the  drainage  of  our  swamps, 
and  the  poUutlon  of  our  streams  will  never 
make  America  strong,  but  these  things  will 
do  much  to  destroy  two  national  recreations 
that  are  great  sources  of  national  morale. 
Cur    State    and    National    legislators    should 

^take   cognizance   of   this  fact  and  see  that 
present  tendencies  are  shifted  into  reverse. 
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Jackson  Day  Dinner  Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

or  »ntw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUMB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31.  1941 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY  OF 
NEW  YORK 


Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
o«D.  I  Include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  our  former  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, the  Honorable  James  A.  Parley, 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Demo- 
cratic Committee,  at  the  Jackson  Day 
Dinner.  March  29. 1941.  held  at  the  Hotel 
Commodore.  New  York.  His  remarks, 
you  will  note,  are  most  timely  and  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  those  in  attend- 
ance were  deeply  impressed: 

In  1936.  after  3  years'  experience  as  na- 
tional chairman.  I  approved  a  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  late  Forbes  Morgan,  treasurer 
d  the  Demccratlc  National  Committee,  to 
make  the  celebration  of  Jackson  Day  an 
event  that  would  contribute  material  as- 
sistance to  the  party.  Since  then  these 
annual  dinners  have  been  the  means,  not 
only  of  providing  funds  for  party  activities, 
but  also  of  promoting  party  strength  and 
party  enthusiasm,  and  the  three  together 
have  been  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for 
party  success. 

The  first  of  these  dinners  held  In  New 
Ycrk"^  was  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Honorable  James  W.  Gerard,  who  had  the 
cooperation  of  the  late  Daniel  H.  Skilllng 
■s  secretary,  and  Clarence  H  Low  as  treas- 
tirer.  This  Is  the  sixth  in  the  series,  and  as 
Democratic  State  chairman.  I  want  to  ex- 
tend my  appreciation  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Democratic  Party  to  the  dinner  chairman. 
de  Lancey  Kountie.  the  treasurer,  Clarence 
H.  Low.  and  the  secretary.  Albert  L.  Ward,  as 
well  jks  to  all  the  members  of  the  committee, 
and  So  you  present  who  have  cooperated  so 
finely  in  making  this  another  In  a  series  of 
outstanding  Jackson  Day  accomplishments. 

May  I  also  at  this  time  express  my  grati- 
tude, and  the  gratitude.  I  am  surt.  of  every 


leader  of  our  party  in  the  State;  for  the 
able  assistance  that  has  been  given  me  and 
been  given  you  for  more  than  a  decade,  by 
my  associate  and  close  friend,  Vincent 
Dailey 

These  are  trying  days.  No  one  recognizes 
more  than  I.  that  this  Is  a  time  when 
partisanship  must  be  submerged  in  the  In- 
terest of  national  unity.  I  have  recently  re- 
turned from  an  extended  business  tour  of 
South  America.  Since  returning  I  have  been 
In  touch  with  friends  all  over  our  own  coun- 
try. 1  am  definitely  satisfied  that  In  this 
Western  Hemisphere  the  vast  majority  of  all 
peoples  are  of  one  mind,  that  free  democ- 
racies, as  we  know  them,  must  and  shall  be 
preserved. 

A  great  part  of  the  friendly  feeling  toward 
us  so  evident  In  the  Latin  nations  below  the 
equator  Is  due  to  the  patient  work  done 
among  them  by  our  diplomatic  representa- 
tives These  are  the  ambassadors,  the  min- 
isters, and  the  consuls  who  have  been  the 
eyes  and  the  ears  as  well  as  the  emissaries 
of  om  State  Department.  They  have  per- 
formed well  the  tasks  assigned  them,  and 
their  achievements  have  been  the  greater  be- 
cause of  the  wise  planning,  the  able  direc- 
tion, and  the  understanding  cooperation  that 
have  been  rendered  them,  by  support,  by  en- 
couragement, and  by  personal  visits  to  the 
southern  countries,  of  that  greatest  of  our 
long  list  of  great  Secretaries  of  State,  the 
distinguished  Tennessean,  the  Honorable 
Cordell  Hull. 

But  statecraft  in  times  of  conflict  and 
peril  must  be  backed  up  by  national  unity 
and  national  strength.  The  American  people 
made  their  decision  last  November  and  since 
then  there  have  been  such  evidences  of  our 
atUlty  to  bviry  partisan  motives  that  our 
actions  in  this  direction  alone  must  consti- 
tute a  source  of  wonderment  and  despair  to 
the  wlshful-thlnklng  dictators. 

Couple  with  this  national  unity  our  willing- 
ness as  a  Nation  to  reconstruct  by  demo- 
cratic action  our  industrial  system  to  the 
purposes  of  defense,  and  our  social  system 
to  the  purposes  of  manning  the  machinery 
of  that  defense,  and  you  have  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  a  determined  democratic  people  will- 
ing to  risk  everything,  even  life,  that  the 
principles  upon  which  our  Nation  was 
founded  may  persevere. 

Leadership  was  never  more  necessary  than 
now  Leadership  we  have,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  American  to  support  it.  As  there 
can  be  only  one  general  to  the  army,  one 
admiral  to  the  navy,  there  can  be  only  one 
Commander  in  Chief  in  America,  and  that 
one  is  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

In  this  Empire  State  we.  too,  have  a  far- 
seeing  administration,  headed  by  a  great  Gov- 
ernor, who  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  lend 
the  support  of  New  York  to  the  cause  of 
America.  Like  him.  Governors  of  other 
States,  regardless  of  party,  are  doing  the  same. 
Theirs  la  a  position  cnly  second  to  that  of  the 
President.  We  take  pride,  not  only  as  Demo- 
crats but  as  citizens.  In  the  fact  that  in  this 
emergency  we  have  at  the  helm  of  this  great- 
est of  all  the  State  goverrmients  such  a  tire- 
less, experienced,  and  unselfish  chief  execu- 
tive as  is  Herbert  H.  Lehman. 

As  a  parting  word,  may  I  say  for  myself 
that  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  generous 
support  that  has  ever  been  given  me  in  both 
public  and  party  office.  As  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  committee,  I  hope  to  con- 
tinue my  efforts  In  every  way  possible  for 
the  advancement  of  the  affairs  of  my  country 
and  my  party.  In  these  days  I  assure  jcu 
that  such  efforts  wlU  be  directed  wholly  to- 
ward Increasing  national  unity,  to  the  end 
that  American  democracy  will  carry  out  Us 
responsibility  in  a  world  that  needs  the  sup- 
port, the  example,  and  the  wisdom  of  en- 
lightened leadership  more  than  ever  before 
In  history. 


Primary    Voting    Irregularities    in    New 
Mexico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  31.  1941 


EXCERPT    FROM    INVESTIGATION    OP 
CAMPAIGN  EXPENDITURES,  1940 


Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  part  of  the  Investiga- 
tion of  Campaign  Expenditures.  1940, 
having  to  do  with  primary  voting  ineg- 
ularities  in  New  Mexico.  Our  former 
colleague.  John  J.  Dempsey,  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Maritime  Commission,  is  most 
desirous  of  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress. 

(e)  Primary    Voting  laREctn-ARmES 

(1)     NEW     MEXICO  /. 

Complaint  ' 

United  States  Representative  John  J. 
Dempsey  was  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  as  United  States  Senator  in  the 
New  Mexico  primary  election  on  September 
14,  1940.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  special 
committee  alleging  irregularities  concerning 
the  following  matters:  Assistance  to  voters, 
watchers  at  the  polls,  counting  of  the 
ballots. 

Statement  of  facts 

An  Investigation  of  the  foregoing  complaint 
was  made  by  agents  of  the  special  committee 
principally  In  the  vicinity  of  Albuquerque. 
Las  Vegas,  and  Belen,  N.  Mex .  all  located  In 
San  Miguel  County. 

Charges  had  been  made  by  the  complainant 
with  respect  to  primary  practices  In  four  ad- 
ditional counties  of  New  Mexico  but  a  com- 
plete investigation  was  not  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  special  committee  in  these 
other  counties.  The  reason  for  this  omis- 
sion was  because  the  complainant  had  taken 
court  action  therein  and  the  ballot  boxes  and 
records  In  certain  precincts  had  been  Im- 
pounded for  recount  purposes. 

Subsequent  to  the  recount,  investigators 
for  the  special  committee  Interviewed  some 
of  the  participants  who  stated  that  there 
had  been  established  a  basis  for  the  com- 
plaint as  to  irregularities  in  the  primary 
election. 

Assistance  to  voters 
Investigators  reported  that  the  most  fla- 
grant irregularity  about  which  complaint 
had  been  made  related  to  assistance  to  voters 
at  the  primary.  The  primary  election  law 
consists  of  one  article  In  the  election  code 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  The  primary 
law  does  not  expressly  authorize  assistance 
to  voters  during  a  primary  election. 

Section  813  of  the  Election  Code  provides 
in  part  as  follows: 

"The  powers  and  duties  conferred  or  im- 
posed by  law  upon  boards  and  Judges  and 
clerks  of  elections,  canvassing  boards,  and 
other  public  officials  in  connection  with  gen- 
eral elections,  are  conferred  and  imposed 
upon  all  such  officers  of  primary  elections 
and  shall  be  exercised  by  them  in  connection 
with  primary  elections,  except  as  otherwise 
herein  provided  or  in  conflict  herewith." 


Section  327  provides  In  substance  that  any 
registered  elector  who  declares  to  election 
officials  that  he  is  unable  to  mark  his  bal- 
lot because  of  defective  eyesight  or  other  dis- 
ability of  a  physical  nature  Is  entitled  to  l>e 
accompanied  into  the  polling  place  by  the 
two  poll  clerks  who  may  assist  him  in  mark- 
ing his  ballot;  no  other  persons  are  author- 
ized to  render  any  assistance  to  such  electors. 
A  form  of  "affidavit  of  assistance"  Is  spe- 
cifically set  out  In  the  election  code.  This 
affidavit  miist  be  executed  prior  to  the  as- 
sistance and  the  affidavit  must  be  deposited 
along  with  the  ballot  in  the  ballot-box  when 
the  vote  is  cast. 

The  Investigation  Indicated  that  affidavits 
of  assistance  generally  were  not  filed,  al- 
/though  there  was  considerable  evidence  to 
the  effect  that  assistance  was  rendered  to 
voters  at  the  primary  election.  County  offi- 
cers construed  the  election  code  and  formal 
statements  were  attributed  to  them  indi- 
cating that  affidavits  of  assistance  were  not 
necessary  at  primary  elections. 

It  was  also  charged  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
plainant that  many  of  the  electors  In  the 
territory  wherein  the  Investigation  was  made 
were  of  such  a  character  that  they  could 
readily  have  been  Intimidated  In  the  matter 
of  voting.  However,  investigators  reported 
that  evidence  In  support  of  this  charge  was 
not  discovered  by  them. 

Diiect  evidence  of  Improper  marking  of  bal- 
lots during  the  assistance  rendered  to  a  voter 
was  established  by  the  statements  of  the 
elector  and  the  person  assisting  the  elector; 
both  admitted  that  this  had  occurred  during 
the  primary  election. 

It  was  also  charged,  and  evidence  In  sup- 
port thereof  was  disclosed,  that  assistance 
was  Improperly  given  to  electors  entirely 
apart  from  the  omission  of  an  affidavit  of 
assistance. 

Watchers  at  polls:  Sections  725  and  812  of 
the  election  code  authorize  candidates  for 
nomination  as  United  States  Senator  to  have 
watchers  present  In  the  polling  places 
throughout  the  primary  election  and  during 
the  counting  of  the  ballots,  and  watchers 
expressly  are  allowed  to  make  permanent 
m.emoranda  relative  to  acts  of  omissions  of 
persons  charged  with  the  performance  of  a 
duty  under  the  election  code. 

Investigators  for  the  special  committee 
found  that  in  various  sections  of  New  Mexico 
watchers  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
plainant had  been  refused  permission  to  enter 
the  polls  either  at  all  or  not  until  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  primary  day,  that  such  watchers 
were  asked  to  leave  the  polls,  and  in  some 
cases  were  ejected  without  reason. 

Counting  of  ballots:  Improper  counting  of 
the  ballots  cast  at  the  primary  election  was 
disclosed  during  the  investigation.  Watchers 
reported  to  the  Investigators  that  unmarked 
ballots  were  filled  In  by  the  counting  Judges 
over  the  protest  of  the  watchers.  Emrlng  the 
recounts  It  was  reported  that  pronounced  sim- 
ilarity of  the  crosses  on  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  ballots  was  observed,  which  Indicated 
to  the  observers  that  the  marks  had  been 
made  by  one  person  rather  than  by  the  dif- 
ferent electors  whose  ballots  were  being 
counted. 

Conclusions 

(1)  Every  charge  made  by  the  complainant 
was  substantiated  In  at  least  some  degree  by 
evidence  disclosed  during  the  Investigation. 

(2)  All  IrregiUaritles  related  to  provisions 
of  the  election  code  of  New  Mexico. 

(3)  The  outstanding  irregularity  disclosed 
Involved  assistance  to  electors  Improperly  and 
without  an  affidavit  of  assistance. 

(4)  Additional  Irregularities  disclosed  in- 
volved the  illegal  marking  of  ballots  and 
counting  of  the  same  by  election  officials. 


Guaranteeinf  Payment  of  LiTe-Insurance 
'  Policies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  1,1941 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  Congress  have  inquired  about 
the  progress  that  is  b3ing  made  in  the 
preparation  of  the  bill  providing  for  the 
guaranty  of  life-insurance  policies  up  to 
$5,000.  I  announced  some  time  ago  that 
such  a  bill  was  being  prepared  and  would 
be  introduced  by  me. 

Those  of  us  who  are  working  on  this 
proposal,  including  representatives  of  the 
legislative  counsel,  have  tentatively 
agreed  on  the  following: 

First.  The  plsm  to  be  voluntary  instead 
of  compulsory. 

Second.  To  be  administered  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

Third.  The  insurance  fund  of  the  F.  D. 
I.  C.  to  be  entirely  separate  and  apart 
from  the  funds  to  guarantee  the  payment 
of  deposits  of  banks. 

Fourth.  An  insurance  fund  of  $150,- 
000,000  to  be  provided  by  the  United 
States  Treasury  to  assure  safety  and 
solvency.  This  fund  to  be  repaid  later 
or  when  it  can  safely  be  done  through 
assessments. 

Fifth.  The  insurance  fund  may  be  in- 
vested in  United  States  Government 
bonds;  bonds  of  States,  counties,  cities, 
and  political  subdivisions;  preferred 
stocks  and  bonds  of  corporations;  and  a 
limited  amount  in  common  stocks. 

Sixth.  The  companies  volimtarily  com- 
ing within  the  terms  of  the  act  will  be 
required  to  pay  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
of  the  premiums  on  policies  up  to  $5,000. 

Seventh.  The  guaranty  to  include  up 
to  $5,000  life  insurance  per  person  per 
company  and  also  include  reserves. 

It  has  not  been  decided  whether  the 
proposal  should  include  annuities  or  other 
contracts  not  involving  life  contingency. 

The  bill  will  probably  be  ready  for  in- 
troduction in  2  or  3  weeks. 


The  Panama  Canal  Should  Be  ConTerted 
Into  a  Sea-Level  Canal  for  the  Per- 
manent  Benefit  of   National   Defense 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  1,1941 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  some 
40  years  ago  there  was  a  violent  dispute 


about  whether  the  Panama  Canal  should 
l)e  a  high-level  lock  canal  or  a  sea-level 
canal.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  public  then 
or  since  has  clearly  understood  the  es- 
sential elements  of  the  question.  While 
national  defense  was  from  the  beginning 
an  important  consideration.  It  could  not 
in  peacetime  have  had  the  compelling 
weight  that  it  would  have  today.  The 
decision  in  favor  of  a  lock  canal  as  rec- 
ommended by  a  minority  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  of  189ft-190l 
was  determined  by  peacetime  conditions, 
and  for  the  sake  of  economy  in  time  and 
money. 

The  advocates  of  a  lock  canal  stressed 
the  reasons  for  tidal  locks  in  a  sea -level 
canal  because  they  needed  every  argu- 
ment they  could  muster  to  swing  the  de- 
cision to  a  lock  canal.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  tidal  effects  in  a  sea-level  canal 
are  not  a  very  Important  consideration. 
They  can  either  be  overcome  by  tidal 
locks,  or  a  sea-level  canal  can  be  used 
without  tidal  control.  I  have  eminent 
engineering  opinion  for  this  statement. 

Now  do  not  misunderstand  me.  On 
account  of  the  time  and  money  involved, 
the  sea-level  canal  was  doubtless  not  the 
best  solution  of  the  problem  in  1901 .  The 
lock  canal  and  everything  about  it  has 
been  highly  successful.  The  men  con- 
cerned with  it  have  deservedly  received 
great  credit  and  fame  for  their  accom- 
plishment. I  would  not  for  anything  de- 
tract from  this  fame.  However,  what 
was  entirely  correct  40  or  more  years  ago 
might  not  be  the  best  procedure  at  this 
time. 

Now,  bombing  from  the  air  has  become 
exceedingly  eflBcient  and  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  defend  against.  We  are  building 
a  two-ocean  navy.  It  is  essential  that 
transfers  of  naval  vessels  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  be  as  rapid, 
as  easy,  and  as  safe  as  practicable.  The 
security  of  the  Panama  Canal  against  in- 
jury must  be  absolutely  as  certain  as  It  is 
possible  to  make  it. 

Now,  again,  do  not  misunderstand  me. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  completion  of  a  sea- 
level  canal  will  take  a  considerable  time. 
I  express  the  hope  that  this  war  will  not 
last  as  long  as  it  would  take  to  convert  the 
Panama  Canal  into  a  sea-level  canal. 
But  we  can  never  have  the  sea-level  canal 
that  our  permanent  national  defense 
needs  unless  a  start  is  made  to  that  end. 
A  project  for  converting  the  Panama 
Canal  into  a  sea -level  canal  is  not  a  fly- 
by-night  scheme  that  may  become  obso- 
lete before  It  is  finished.  It  will  be  one 
national -defense  effort  that  cannot  be- 
come obsolete  and  will  be  a  lasting  benefit 
both  in  peace  and  in  war. 

Again  let  us  not  have  any  misunder- 
standing about  my  proposal.  It  is  sim- 
ply to  design  and  construct  the  presently 
being  constructed  locks  so  that  they  can 
be  used  in  the  conversion  of  the  present 
canal  into  a  sea-level  canal.  In  order  to 
convert  the  lock  canal  into  a  sea-level 
canal  an  intermediate  step  is  necessary. 
There  must  be  a  set  of  locks  with  miter 
sills  and  floors  at  such  heights  that  the 
canal  and  Gatim  Lake  can  be  lowered  to 
about  half  its  present  elevation  and  used 
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ftt  the  lower  elevation  while  the  canal 
is  being  dug  to  sea  level. 

My  bill  proposes  that  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  additional  loclcs  now 
being  constructed  be  carried  out  so  that 
these  locks  can  be  used  for  conversion  of 
the  canal  into  a  sea-level  canal,  and  the 
bill  will  also  authorize  the  conversion  of 
the  Panama  Canal  into  a  sea-level  canal, 
to  order  that  this  important  military  and 
naval  project  may  be  initiated  and  prose- 
cuted in  an  orderly  and  efficient  manner 
for  the  permanent  benefit  of  national  de- 
fense. 

In  conclusion  let  me  quote  from  the  re- 
port-of  Governor  Burgess  of  the  Panama 
Canal  in  1931.  This  is  the  last  report 
made  by  a  governor  of  the  Panama  Canal 
setting  up  a  plan  for  a  sea-level  canal 
across  the  isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  beard  of  consulting  engineers  for  the 
Panama  Canal,  appointed  by  President  Roose- 
Tclt  in  1905  to  consider  the  various  plans  pro- 
posed for  the  construction  of  a  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  In  response  to  the 
President's  request  for  its  opinion  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  converting  a  high-level  multi- 
lock  canal  Into  a  sea-level  canal  without  In- 
terrupting traffic  upon  It,  reported,  In  part: 

-That  It  Is  practicable  from  an  engineer- 
ing standpoint  to  transform  any  lock  canal 
which  it  (the  board)  has  considered  Into  a 
0ea-level  canal:  but  that  the  cost  and  diffi- 
culty of  such  a  transformation  would  be  so 
great  as  to  render  such  a  change  Impracti- 
cable from  a  flnanclal  standpoint  untU  the 
traffic  should  have  so  increased  as  to  tax  the 
capacity  of  the  lock  canal,  or  until  other  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  existed  for  such  a 
change." 

These  conclusions  of  the  board  are  as  true 
today  as  when  they  were  formulated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  efficiency  of  bombing 
from  the  air  and  the  irreparable  effects 
to  the  Panama  Canal  of  such  a  bombing 
consUtute  at  this  time  the  "  other  good 
and  sufficient  reasons"  referred  to  above. 
If  the  present  high-level  locks  should  be 
destroyed  and  Lake  Gatun  drained,  the 
canal  would  be  out  of  commission  for  an 
~^indefinite  time. 

De  Lesseps  started  the  Canal  as  a  sea- 
level  project.  The  International  Board  of 
Consulting  Engineers,  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Theodore  Roosevelt,  consisting  of 
13  engineers  of  great  prominence,  sub- 
mitted two  reports,  the  majority  being 
in  favor  of  the  S3a  level.  Five  members 
of  the  Board  submitted  a  minority  report 
Teccmmending  a  lock  canal.  The  reasons 
given  by  the  minority  were  (1)  the 
smaller  estimated  cost;  (2)  the  shorter 
time  that  would  be  required  to  place  it  in 
operation. 

Mr.  Taft,  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  sub- 
mitting the  Board's  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent conceded  that  the  sea-level  project 
would  be  preferable,  but  he  believed  the 
time  and  cost  of  building  such  a  canal 
would  be  prohibitive  and  recommended 
the  lock  canal.  The  sea-level  canal  was 
also  favored  by  a  majority  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  and  by  the  chief 
engineer.  John  F.  Stevens. 
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Mr.   CASEY  of  Massachusetts.     Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  delivered  by  me 
over  radio  station  WBZ  at  Boston,  Mass., 
on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  March  17,  1941, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Central 
Council  of  Irish  Associations  of  Boston: 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Christmas, 
there  is  no  day  celebrated  In  so  many  places 
In  the  civilized  world  as  St.  Patrick  s  Day. 
That  is  because  there  is  no  section  of  this 
great  globe  where  the  Irish  race  has  not  pene- 
trated.   During    the    Dark   Ages    In    Europe 
when  foreign  Invaders  had  almost  swept  away 
the  last  vestige  of  civilization  as  it  was  then 
known,    Ireland    kept    burning    the    fire    of 
Christianity  and  learning.    For  this  service 
alone  the  whole  Christian  world  la  Indebted 
to  her 

That  Is  why  St.  Patrick's  Day  has  been 
adopted  by  so  many  thousands  of  other  na- 
tionalities; that  Is  why  we  of  Irish  descent 
are  willing  to  share  this  day  with  these  of  all 
nationalities  who  are  an.xious  to  do  honor 
with  us  to  the  memory  of  that  great  man 
and  saint. 

This  year  is  the  eighteen  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  In  Ireland. 
In  many  places  In  this  ccvmtry  varlovis  Irish 
societies  are  holding  gatherings  similar  to 
this.  For  Instance.  In  Philadelphia  the 
Friendly  Sons  Society  of  that  city  are  holding 
their  one  hundred  and  seventieth  annual 
banquet.  You  will  recall  that  George  Wash- 
ington was  a  member  of  that  society  and 
attended  at  least  three  of  its  banquets. 

While  the  early  history  of  Ireland  was 
glorious,  and  we  like  to  recall  her  great  con- 
tributions to  clvllteatlon  and  learning,  the 
succeeding  centuries  were  Indeed  sad.  It 
was  an  unusual  race  which  was  able  to  pre- 
serve its  Identity  and  civilization  during 
century  after  century  of  invasion  and  oppres- 
sion. They  were  ever  defeated,  and  yet  un- 
defeated. The  Irish  spirit  would  not  die. 
Greater  strength  and  resources  made  deter- 
mined efforts  to  wipe  out  the  Irish  com- 
pletely. The  battle  and  struggle  was  between 
manhood  and  might,  and  Irish  manhood 
never  surrendered.  No  one  has  ever  ques- 
tioned Irish  courage. 

The  Irish  race,  which  has  found  glory  on 
a  thousand  battlefields  and  disgrace  upon 
none,  has  found  distinction  in  every  other 
line  of  usefiil  human  endeavor  as  well,  par- 
ticularly in  America. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Irish  began  coming  to  America  In 
vast  numbers.  In  New  England,  they  lo- 
cated In  Boston,  New  Hampshire,  ahd  Maine. 
In  1718  the  city  of  Worcester  consisted  of 
58  dwellings  and  200  Inhabitants.    The  Rev- 


erend Edward  Fitzgerald,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, with  50  famUles  settled  in  Worcester 
and  doubled  the  population.  The  town  of 
Concord  was  founded  by  immigrants  from 
Ireland.  One  of  the  original  settlers  of 
Worcester  was  James  McClelland,  ancestor  of 
Gen.  George  B.  McClelland,  and  of  a  former 
mayor  of  New  York.  It  was  In  New  Hamp- 
shire that  a  group  of  Irish  from  Londonderry 
settled  and  called  the  hew  colony  London- 
derry, N.  H. 

These  Immigrants  were  chiefly  manu- 
facturers of  linen  and  they  brought  their 
utensils  for  that  purpose  with  them.  The 
linen  wheel  or  spinning  wheel,  so  familiar 
In  the  households  of  New  England,  was  in- 
troduced by  this  colony.  The  raising  of  flax 
and  the  manufacture  of  linen  cloth  was  taken 
up  with  great  earnestness  by  the  other  col- 
onies. It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  at  this 
time  the  Irish  also  inUoduced  the  potato  to 
America. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  material  development  of  America, 
let  me  cite  the  following: 

The  first  daily  newspaper  in  America  (1774) 
called  the  Pennsylvania  Packet,  was  edited 
and  printed  by  John  Dunlap,  who  was  bom 
m  Covmty  Tyrone. 

The  first  steam  engine  built  In  the  United 
States  was  by  Chrlsconher  CoUes,  who  was 
born  in  Ireland  in  1765. 

The  first  steamboat  was  built  and  operated 
by  Robert  Fulton,  whose  father  came  from 
KUkenney,  Ireland. 

The  first  reaping  machine  was  manufac- 
tured by  Cyrus  McCormlck,  of  Irish  descent. 
The  first  piano  manxifacttired  in  the  United 
States    was    by    Thomas    Grehore,    of    Irish 
descent. 

These  are  some  of  the  Inventive  contribu- 

Uons  to  America  that  are  very  well  known. 

But  there  are  other  contributions  that  the 

Irish  have  made  to  the  world  that  are  even 

greater. 

Take  this  one  for  example — I  thovight  of  It 
as  I  stood  and  looked  at  Old  Blarney.  The 
English  took  everything.  It  seemed,  on  God's 
earth  from  the  Irish.  They  took  their 
churches,  they  took  their  liberties,  they  took 
the  lands  they  tilled,  they  took  their  valleys 
and  mountains,  but  there  was  one  thing  that 
even  tyraimy  could  not  take.  They  could  not 
take  the  blarney  from  them — the  Irish  blar- 
ney. What  a  wonderful  thing  it  is— the  blar- 
ney of  a  statesman,  the  blarney  of  a  politi- 
cian, the  blarney  of  a  lover,  or  the  blarney  of 
the  grocery  man.  It  makes  a  dull  day  bright. 
It  makes  an  old  woman  feel  young.  It  has 
put  more  dimples  in  the  face  of  care  than  any 
other  thing  In  all  the  world. 

Blarney!  Why.  It  has  been  the  power  that 
has  turned  a  broken  heart  Into  a  smile.  It 
has  been  the  power  that  has  helped  create 
laughter  sprinkled  through  the  world  like 
shamrocks  are  sprinkled  throughout  the 
Emerald  Isle — the  blarney  that  nothing  killed 
and  nothing  could  take  from  the  Irish. 

Then  there  Is  the  song  of  the  Irish — ^the 
sweet,  sad  song  of  the  Irish — carried  by  her 
nightingales  into  every  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  It  sometimes  eeemed  to  me  that 
the  old  land  vrais  Just  a  nightingale  that  sang 
through  her  tears,  sang  through  her  agony, 
ssmg  until  her  song  beat  up  against  the  heart 
of  the  world.  Sometimes  it  was  half  a  laugh 
and  half  a  sob,  but  there  Is  no  other  song 
In  all  the  world  that  touches  the  depths  of 
our  souls  and  strikes  the  chords  of  our  noblest 
natures  and  finds  its  way  to  the  tears  of 
our  eyes. 

Then  there  Is  the  wit  and  humor  of  the 
Irish.  They  dont  know  and  I  dont  know 
where  it  came  from.    It  was  hard  for  the 


exiles  to  find  humor  and  yet  they  found  It; 
hard  for  those  driven  from  the  land  they  loved 
to  laugh  at  the  world  until  the  world  laughed 
with  them,  and  yet  such  has  been  one  of  the 
golden  gifts  of  the  Irish. 

Eloquence — you  can't  speak  of  orators  who 
moved  great  masses  of  people  unless  you 
find  Irish  names  sprinkled  among  them  as 
thick  as  clan  names  are  sprinkled  over  Ire- 
land. 

Blarney,  music,  humor,  oratory — Jvist  the 
blessed  gifts  of  a  people. 

Then  there  comes  another  gift — that  per- 
fect, sweetest  of  all  gifts  that  ever  came 
to  the  sons  of  man.  Sometimes  I  am  think- 
ing and  swear  that  It  is  where  all  the  others 
came  from— the  Irish  mother.  There  never 
was  a  mother  that  wasn't  almost  next  to 
Mary,  the  blessed. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  out  of 
the  travail  and  tears,  out  of  the  agony  of 
the  hour  when  her  children  left  her  and 
went  from  Ireland,  and  out  of  the  bitter 
struggle  to  provide  for  the  children  that  she 
took  with  her  to  a  new  land,  there  came 
some  great  gift  from  God  that  gave  the 
Irish  mother  the  mighty  power  to  put  am- 
bition Into  the  hearts  of  her  sons,  to  fill 
them  with  determination  that  never  died,  to 
keep  laughter  and  song  there,  and  though 
their  pockets  were  empty,  their  souls  were 
rich  In  legends  and  stories  and  the  golden 
love  of  an  Irish  mother.  From  her  hands 
they  went  forth  to  do  the  work  of  the 
world,  tunneling  the  mountains,  spanning 
the  rivers,  throwing  skyscrapers  into  the  air, 
spreading  the  advance  of  civilization  from 
one  seacoast  to  another. 

The  Irish  mother— mother  of  men— who 
gave  to  them  that  conquering  heritage,  the 
power  of  leadership,  that  sent  them  forth 
to  make  a  land  free  and  happy,  to  build  its 
homes,  to  sing  its  songs,  and  make  the  Jest 
and  laughter  of  the  world. 

Now,  none  of  this  is  strange,  none  of  It 
unusual,  when  you  know  the  story  of  how 
the  Irish  first  came  to  be  made  Into  a 
people.  Do  you  know  how  the  Irish  were 
made?  Shame  on  you.  then,  for  such  Igno- 
rance.   Let  me  tell  you. 

After  the  great  world  was  made  and  the 
good  God  had  sent  It  rolling  out  into  space, 
He  was  resting  on  the  seventh  day.  The 
saints  were  there  standing  all  about  him  lean- 
ing on  their  golden  shov(  Is.  The  Lord  said  to 
them,  "Look  at  all  these  odds  and  ends  scat- 
tered around  and  left  over  after  the  world's 
making.  Take  them  up  and  make  of  them 
the  races  of  man  to  people  the  earth." 

So  St.  George  got  a  great  lump  of  lead,  and 
In  the  heart  of  it  he  placed  a  piece  of  gold 
and  sent  it  bumping  and  rolling  clumsily  to 
earth  and  called  it  th«  English.  But  sure 
nobody  from  looking  a";  It  would  ever  have 
known  that  It  has  a  bit  of  gold  in  the  heart 
of  it. 

St.  Dennis  caught  a  fiying  sunbeam  and 
tied  It  with  the  bow  of  s  ribbon  and  added  to 
It  the  flashing  rays  of  gems  and  Jewels  and 
sent  it  to  earth  as  the  French. 

Then  St.  Michael  took  a  mask  of  velvet  and 
a  poniard  of  steel,  the  strings  of  a  mandolin, 
and  a  piece  of  the  moonlight  and  sent  it  to 
earth  as  the  Italians. 

But  St.  Patrick,  Heiven  bless  him,  had 
watched  them  all  and  noted  their  mistakes: 
and  he,  too.  caught  a  sunbeam  and  the  rays 
from  Jewels  and  the  ripple  of  a  brook,  and 
he  added  to  them  the  sigh  of  a  poet,  the  heart 
of  a  child,  a  rose  ou.  of  paradise,  and  a 
great  golden  chord  from  an  angel's  l3rre.  He 
took  them  all  to  the  fi-et  of  the  Master  and 
said.  "Dear  and  good  God,  to  make  my  gift 


perfect  give  me  one  thing — give  me  the  smile 
of  God";  and  God  smiled. 

St.  Patrick  sent  his  gift  to  earth  and  called 
It  the  Irish.  But  Satan,  watching,  said  to 
himself,  "Lo,  If  It  ever  gets  to  earth.  Parudlse 
will  be  m  Ireland."  and  so.  In  envy  and  malice, 
he  drew  his  bow  against  It  and  shot  a  poisoned 
arrow  through  It.  It  bruised  the  stem  of  the 
rose  of  Paradise  and  twanged  against  the 
chord  cf  the  angel's  lyre. 

Now  some  there  are  who  say  that  because 
the  devil's  arrow  bruised  the  stem  of  the  rose 
of  Paradise,  Irish  women  are  always  a  little 
sad  at  twilight;  and  some  there  are  who  say 
that  because  It  twanged  against  the  chord  of 
the  angel's  lyre,  the  best  of  Irish  music  Is 
always  sweetly  and  poignantly  sad;  and  still 
some  there  are  who  say  that  the  devil's  arrow 
accounts  for  the  perversity  and  contrariness 
in  the  Irish  nature.  But.  be  that  as  It  may. 
It  is  the  duty  of  Irishmen  everywhere  to  pluck 
hard  at  this  arrow  until  there  shall  be  :ioth- 
Ing  left  in  the  Irish  nature  but  the  heart 
of  a  child  and  the  smile  of  God 

And  so,  In^  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  to- 
night America  is  grateful  for  the  Irish  men 
and  women  of  this  Nation,  because  there  Is 
writ  on  the  tablets  of  their  hearts  a  love  uf 
liberty  and  Justice  so  deep  that  no  dictator 
can  ever  erase  It;  no  threat  can  ever  cause  It 
to  be  hidden  In  fear;  and  no  oppressor,  no 
matter  how  powerful,  can  ever  take  this  Na- 
tion from  Its  foundations  of  democracy  so 
long  as  Irish  hearts  beat  with  life.  And  they 
shall  continue  to  beat,  for  the  fighting  races 
don't  die  out,  though  they  seldom  die  in  bed. 
So  here's  thank  God  for  the  race  and  the 
sod.  and  good  night  to  you,  on  this  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day. 
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Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
almost  axiomatic  and  nearly  automatic 
that  every  period  of  crisis  and  emergency 
develops  a  personality  of  size  and  stature 
commensurate  with  the  degree  and  in- 
tensity of  the  crisis  itself.  In  my  opin- 
ion, America's  need  today  for  a  national 
voice  to  balance  and  counteract  the  emo- 
tional hysteria  which  is  leading  and  in- 
volving us  in  foreign  uars  and  continu- 
ing power  politics  of  the  world  is  being 
met  through  the  courage,  patriotism,  and 
self -crucifixion  on  the  altar  of  cruel  pub- 
lic criticism,  articulatec  by  a  vocal  few, 
of  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh.  It  is  with 
pleasure  and  personal  satisfaction  that 
I  incorporate  in  my  extension  of  re- 
marks a  recent  newspaper  statement  In 
this  regard  by  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson 


which  will  help  to  balance  the  record  In 
connection  with  Lindbergh's  position 
which  I  have  publicly  endorsed: 
(By  Hugh  8.  Johnson) 
This  Llndy  has  guts.  I  saw  and  heard  him 
testify  before  Sol  Bloom's  House  committee 
on  the  lend-lease  bill.  There  were  all-out 
war  men  In  that  tribunal  who,  at  first,  felt 
they  had  him  as  securely  lied  to  the  post.  In 
front  of  the  fires,  as  was  ever  a  sixteenth- 
century  Jesuit  missionary  by  any  savage 
Huron  "or  Iroquois  Tribe  of  torturers.  He  was 
an  isolationist,  far  more  extreme  than  most 
of  the  rest.  He  boldly  said  that  he  dldnt 
care  whlclr  side  won  In  Europe;  he  hoped 
neither  would:  he  was  Interested  only  In  per- 
fecting the  defensive  strength  of  the  United 
States  which  he  believed  could  be  done  If 
we  concentrated  that  strength  on  our  own 
defense  and  did  not  fritter  It  away,  attempt- 
ing to  conserve  the  British  Empire. 

It  was  not  hard  to  hear  the  whinny  of  the 
whetting  knives  on  the  committee  rostrum. 
A  verv  hostile  publicity  background  had  been 
built"  up  by  the  defend-Brltaln  committee. 
People  m  the  packed  audience  almost  gasped 
at  such  audacity  When  he  first  started  to 
testify,  1  thought  that  he  was  In  for  a  sort  of 
Torquemada  Inquisition  by  the  war-minded, 
whirling  dervishes  in  the  committee  feml- 
clrcle.  with  the  encouragement  of  the  crowd. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  happened.  One  rea- 
son that  it  did  not  happen  was  that  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Sol  Bloom— who  has  fre- 
quently been  criticized  as  what,  at  West 
Point,  is  celled  a  gallery  boner  and  In  more 
understandable  Amerlcanese  a  "publicity 
hound"— wouldn't  let  It  happen. 

He  was  impressed  with  the  statesmanlike 
necessity,  regardless  of  his  own  apparent 
burning  conviction,  to  have  this  debate 
proceed,  as  he  said  several  times,  "In  order." 
I  have  known  Mr.  Bloom  for  years.  Under 
the  weight  of  these  great  responsibilities,  he 
rises.  Woodrow  Wilson  once  said  during  the 
World  War.  "Take  an  ordinary  citizen  and 
subject  him  to  these  terrific  war  pressures 
and  the  duty  of  fateful  national  decisions, 
and  one  of  two  things  happens.  He  grows 
or  he  swells."  Sol  has  grown  even  majesti- 
cally. 

But  there  wa.s  another  reason  that  you 
could  see — tangibly,  even  visually— as  it  per- 
meated both  committee  and  audience 
through  what  I  shall  call  by  a  very  fancy 
but  very  accurate  word  adsorption.  It  was 
the  cool,  calm  courage,  logic,  and  fearless 
frankness  of  this  American  ex -hero  In  faith 
In  his  convictions — like  the  Jesuit  at  the 
Iroquois  stake. 

When  he  left  the  stand,  the  largely  hostile 
audience  and  the  overwhelmingly  hostile 
political  committee  spontaneously  stood  In 
silent  tribute — and  Sol  Bloom  was  the  first 
to  stand.  It  was  a  great  tribute  to  811m, 
but  It  was  almost  as  great  a  tribute  to  the 
committee  and  the  usual  American  way  of 
looking  at  things. 

Now,  Lindbergh  has  taken  ■  similar  stand 
In  a  long  Letter  to  Americans,  and  Collier's 
which  apparently  doesn't  agree  with  much  of 
It.  in  a  spirit  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Bloom's 
committee,  has  published  It.  It  Is  Important 
to  read  It.  I.  too.  disagree  with  seme,  but  far 
from  all,  of  Its  conclusions.  But  I  first  met 
this  clear-eyed  American  when  he  was  a  kid 
flying  the  mall  between  Chicago  and  Kansas 
City.  I  knew  his  father  before  him.  He  has 
no  flair  or  apparent  wish  for  popularity  and 
no  sense  at  all  for  favorable  publicity.  He  Is 
simply  sincere. 
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In  every  tct  of  his  life,  through  more  than 
one  epcJchal  national  and  international  Inci- 
dent, he  haa  shown  a  rarely  equaled  calm, 
deliberate  Intelligence  and  fearlessness — an 
unexampled  fortitude— that.  In  his  promi- 
nence, are  not  merely  personal  but  national 
aaMts.  He  has  nothing  to  gain  and  a  great 
deal  to  lose  by  his  attitude.  He  is  seeking  no 
public  or  private  preferment  and.  by  his  pres- 
ent stand,  is  bravely  courting  the  reverse  of 
either. 

I  don't  see  how  anybody  can  read  his  Let- 
ter wltl^out  a  conviction  that  it  Is  time  and 
past  time  for  all  of  us  not  only  to  "stop.  look. 
and  listen."  but  to  begin  to  question  the  high- 
power  propaganda  which  Is  whipping  us  into 
one  of  our  greatest  dangers — high  time  to 
try  to  stop  the  current  sheep-herding  of  our 
Legislature  Into  a  headlong  hysterical  stam- 
pede toward  an  abyss. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  PYRNE 

or  irvw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  AprU  1.1941 


LETTKR  BY  HON.  WILLIAM  T    BYRNE. 
OP  NEW   YORK 


Mr.  BYRNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  letter  written 
by  me  to  the  Knickerbocker  Press  In 
opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway: 
I  Prom  the  Knickerbocker  News,  Albany,  N.  Y., 

March  27.  1941 1 
CoNcasssiiAN  Btrnk  Sats  Seaway  Plan  Sams 

As  Beaten  in  1034 

(By  WnxxAM  T.  Btrnb.  Representative  from 

Albany) 

The  8t.  Lawrence  seaway  agreement  which 
the  President  recently  submitted  to  Congresa 
la  nothing  more  than  a  revamping  of  the  pro- 
posed St.  Lawrence  Treaty  of  1934.  The  proj- 
ect la  the  same  basically  unsound,  pernicious 
undertaking  that  was  rejected  by  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1034.  Some  provisions  of 
the  agreement  are  less  tenable  than  the  re- 
vamped treaty  proposed  In  1938  and  now, 
when  every  engineer,  every  skilled  ard  un- 
■kllled  workman,  evtry  ton  of  steel  and  pound 
of  cement  is  needed  for  our  defense  program 
la  no  time  to  flit  away  our- energies  on  glit- 
tering but  hollow  schemes. 

In  order  to  induce  Canadian  acceptance  of 
the  agreement,  our  Government  becomes  very 
generous.  We  agree  to  foot  almost  the  entire 
blU  In  the  International  Rapids  section  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not-  the  work  lies  In  Canada.  This  country 
even  agrees  to  construct — not  only  the  Ca- 
nadian power-house  substructures  as  before, 
but  the  Canadian  power-house  buildings  aa 
weU.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  Install  the 
machinery  in  their  own  plants. 

In  generous  moods  of  previous  years,  we  re- 
quested the  Canadian  Government  to  pay  for 
the  construction  of  side  canals  and  locks 
whoUy  within  Canadian  territory,  but  now  we 
agree  to  pay  for  these. 

ONE    SECTION    TO    COST    $2«6. 170,000 

According  to  the  estimates  presented  to 
Congress  with  the  St.  Lawrence  agreement. 
the  International  Rapids  section  alone  will 
cost  »266.170.000.  The  United  States  Is  obli- 
gated to  pay  over  83  percent  of  this  amount 


and  tf  Canada  falla  to  proceed  with  the  in- 
stallation of  the  machinery  for  the  develop- 
ment of  power — as  permitted  to  do  under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement— the  United  States 
will  pay  01  percent  of  the  costs. 

In  spite  of  aU  of  this,  we  agree  that  about 
50  percent  of  all  the  work  shaU  be  performed 
by  Canadian  workmen,  with  Canadian  ma- 
t^lals. 

The  hurried  submission  of  this  project  Is, 
of  course,  prompted  by  the  hope  that  Its  new 
dress  of  national  defense  wlU  aUure  enough 
voters  to  Insure  the  safe  passage  in  spite  of 
certain  storms  ahead.  These  will  be  raised 
by  citizens  all  over  the  country  who  will  not 
be  duped  into  thinking  such  a  generally 
ruinous  project  Is  essential  to  national  de- 
fense. They  realize  that  all  of  the  skUls,  and 
labor  of  all  kinds,  materials,  conUacting  or- 
ganizations, and  equipment  necessary  to 
rany  on  such  a  mammoth  construction  en- 
terprise are  sorely  needed  in  our  emergency 
defense  program,  and  the  blow  the  already 
staggering  taxpayer  would  receive  by  divert- 
ing such  a  tremendous  sum  of  money  as 
would  be  required  by  the  seaway. 

crrES  quotation  or  dr.  t.  h.  hogo 
The  following  Is  a  direct  quotation  of  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Hogg,  chairman  and  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Hydro  Electric  Commission  of 
Ontario,  the  Canadian  agency  which  would 
develop  and  have  at  its  disposal  one-half  of 
the  St   Lawrence  power: 

•Tt  Is  quite  evident  that  this  development 
(the  St.  Lawrence  project)  cannot  be  classed 
as  a  war  measure,  for  even  If  It  were  under- 
taken tomorrow.  It  would  be  6  or  7  years 
before  It  could  become  of  use.  Yet  tHe  project 
Is  persistently  misrepresented  as  a  war 
measxirc  which,  far  frcm  helping,  would 
actually  handicap  war  work  " 

Furthermore,  the  project  would  not  even 
represent  gocd  long-range  defense  planning. 
There  would  be  eight  locks  In  the  Welland 
Canal  and  nine  In  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
E-.ch  cne  of  these  would  be  vulnerable  to 
aerial  attack  and  sabotage.  If  any  one  of 
them  was  destroyed,  it  would  close  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  sea  for  an  indeterminate  period 
I  of  time.  In  addition  to  the  locks,  there  are 
great  dams  and  levees  which  would  also  form 
vital  links  in  the  seaway.  The  dam  In  the 
international  rapids  section  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. If  destroyed,  would  trap  all  naval  and 
oiher  deeper  draft  vessels  in  the  Great  Lakes 
for  the  duration  of  any  war,  and  might  cause 
grave  damage  to  the  port  of  Montreal  and 
other  vital  areas  between  there  and  the  dam. 

POINTS    OUT    SH1P3UILDIN0    POSSIBTUTIES 

The  shipbuilding  capacities  of  the  Great 
Lakes  shou'd  be  fully  used  for  naval-craft 
constiuctlcn.  but  not  for  the  type  of  vessel 
which  would  have  to  depend  upon  only  one 
outlet  to  the  sea— the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
Great  Lakes  area  might  well  be  developed  tc 
the  point  of  being  the  greatest  construction 
area  of  the  smaller  tjrpe  naval  vessels  In  the 
world. 

Here  submarines,  trawlers,  mine  sweepers, 
submarine  chasers,  torpedo  boats,  and  other 
similar  naval  crafts  could  be  constructed  and 
sent  to  the  sea  by  a  number  of  routes.  They 
could  be  shipped  through  the  existing  St. 
Lawrence  Canal,  Hudson  River  loute,  or  by 
the  way  of  the  Illinois  Canal.  Mississippi 
River  Channels — the  most  protected  outlet 
of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  sea  In  the  entire 
United  States  or  Canada.  Smaller  merchant 
marine  vessels  coxild  also  be  constructed  In 
the  Great  Lakes  area  and  shipped  in  sections 
via  existing  canals,  as  In  the  last  World  War. 

Such  planned  expansion  of  ova  Inland 
shipbuilding  facilities  would  th;n  leave  the 
ocean  and  Gulf  yards  open  for  construction 
of  the  larger-type  vessels,  both  naval  and 
merchant  marine.  It  would  distribute  de- 
fense work  and  not  hazard  the  possibility  of 
locking  the  larger  fighting  craft  500  miles 
Inland  as  a  result  of  destroying  one  of  many 
vulnerable  locks  or  dams. 


UNJUmHABLX  D*  pcAcxmis 
As  a  peacetime  project,  the  undertaking 
Is  utterly  unjustifiable.  It  is  extravagant; 
it  would  result  in  unwarranted  Increased  tax 
burdens;  and  if  used  to  the  extent  indicated 
by  proponents  of  the  measure.  It  would  result 
In  ruinous  losses  to  American  labor  and  in- 
dustry alike.  The  seaway  would  be  used  pri- 
marily by  cheap  foreign  tramp  ships  operated 
by  undermanned,  ill-paid,  foreign  crews.  It 
would  be  to  these  carriers  that  American 
labor  and  enterprise  would  lose  employment 
and  business. 

The  port  of  Albany  ^vould  be  one  of  the 
chief  losers.  Construction  of  the  seaway 
would  have  a  devastating  eflect  upon  our  city, 
and  as  your  representative  I  have  constantly 
opposed  this  undertaking,  and  will  continue 
to  relentlessly,  fearlessly,  and  vigorously 
oppose   ratification   of   the   new    agreement. 


[From     the     Knickerbocker     News,     Albany, 
N.  Y..  March  27,  1041) 

Labor    "Wars"    on    Seaway 

(By  Francis  P.  Kimball) 

Declaring  "war  to  the  hilt"  because  their 
livelihood  is  threatened.  State  labor  groups 
combined  forces  today  with  business  and 
industry  In  a  drive  which  they  promised 
will  sweep  the  Nation  to  defeat  President 
Roosevelt's  St.  Lawrence  seaway-power 
project. 

Asserting  they  will  contact  every  organ- 
ized labor  group  in  the  country,  representa- 
tives of  railroads,  long-horemen,  harbor  and 
steamship  workers,  and  the  State  A.  P.  of  L. 
pledged  an  "all-out"  battle  to  prevent  what 
they  believe  will  be  a  major  economic  dis- 
aster for  the  State  and  Nation. 

Strength  of  the  labor  revolt  against  the 
seaway  was  the  outstanding  event  of  the 
emergency  conference  called  by  Carl  E. 
Smith,  president  of  the  Albany  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  at  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel  yesterday 
afternoon. 

Labor  representatives  themselves  were  the 
first  to  denounce  the  project  as  "wrecking 
the  transportation  Industry  of  the  country." 
saying  they  did  not  propose  to  be  put  out 
of  their  Jobs  by  "one  man's  ambition." 

Reports  that  the  national  A.  P.  of  L..  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Association 
from  New  Orleans  to  Maine,  and  all  railroad 
brotherhoods  have  Joined  the  battle  fea- 
tured the  meeting  of  more  than  70  leaders 
of  civic  ani  commercial  groups  of  the  capi- 
tal district.  New  York,  BuSalo,  Syracuse,  and 
other  upstate  points. 

Typical  of  the  attitude  of  the  labor  dele- 
gates was  the  statement  by  John  Fitzgibbons, 
legislative  representative  of  the  Brotheihocd 
of  Railroad  Trainmen,  that  "we  know  who 
would  really  suffer  from  this  project." 

others  see  DISRUPTION 

"Our  people,"  he  said,  "would  be  walking 
the  streets  If  It  goes  through."  He  said  the 
feeling  was  alike  among  the  railroad  workers 
from  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic  and  every 
worker  In  the  country  sjonpathized  with  their 
plight  due  to  the  competition  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  would  create  with  railroad 
haul  between  the  interior  of  the  country  and 
the  sea. 

Other  speakers,  including  Chauncey  J. 
Hamlin,  chairman,  Niagara  Frontier  Plan- 
ning Commission;  Cornelius  H.  Callaghan, 
manager,  Maritime  Exchange  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  George  McCaffrey,  Merchants  As- 
sociation of  New  York;  B.  J.  Lewis,  editorial 
director  of  the  Knickerbocker  News;  Peter 
G.  Ten  Ej-ck,  former  Congressman  and  water- 
way leader,  said  it  was  Imperative  the  Nation 
"be  awakened"  to  the  wholesale  disruption 
of  transportation  and  Industry  that  would 
be  caused  by  the  seaway  plan. 

Announcing  he  had  reports  from  Wash- 
ington indicating  while  the  Senate  vote,  by 
States,   might   be   slightly   in   favor  of   the 


seaway,  Mr.  Lewis  said  if  the  project  were 
submitted  now,  it  would  probably  be  beaten 
40  to  50  votes  in  the  House. 

SEES   PRESSURE   ON    OPPONENTS 

"We  must  not  fool  ourselves,"  he  said, 
"the  White  House  knows  this  situation  as 
well  as  we  do.  What  we  have  to  look  out 
for  is  the  extreme  piressure  that  will  he 
exerted  upon  those  who  oppose  the  seaway. 
It  Is  going  to  be  a  difficult  fight. 

"I  believe  it  Is  possible  by  proposing 
amendments  to  the  measure  to  clip  off  votes 
of  those  who  would  favor  it.  For  Instance, 
one  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  the 
whole  plan  is  that  A.nerlcan  money  would 
be  spent  to  employ  Canadian  labor  on  the 
project.  An  amendment  to  require  only 
American  labor  on  It  would  certainly  arouse 
opposition  in  Canada,  since  they  are  the 
ones  who  expect  to  get  the  lion's  share  of 
benefits." 

D.  J.  Roach,  president  of  D.  J.  Roach,  Inc.. 
Albany  stevedoring  ccmcern,  said  while  the 
seaway.  If  enacted  wculd  "drive  me  out  of 
Albany,  I  could  probably  find  something  else 
to  do.  But  behind  me  I  would  leave  600  or 
700  men  whose  occupations  would  be  washed 
out,  and  it  would  mean  their  bread  and 
butter." 

He  and  other  speakers  urged  that  every 
public  official,  industry,  and  workman  In  the 
State  be  contacted  In  order  to  bring  home 
to  the  public  generally  the  great  damage 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  route  would 
cause  to  American  communities,  since  none 
of  the  benefits  of  the  shipping  would  be  re- 
turned to  this  country. 

COMMriTEE   NAMED 

Resolutions  declared  "entire  opposition"  to 
the  seaway-power  plan  and  demanded  the 
legislature  and  Congress  repudiate  the 
scheme.  It  was  asserted  the  "avowed  purpose 
of  the  seaway  is  to  divert  foreign  and  domes- 
tic commerce  from  tht;  State  and  to  construct 
a  new  deep-water  route  competing  with  the 
Lew  York  State  railroads  and  barge  canal 
between  the  Great  Lakes  and  Atlantic  coast." 

This  diversion,  it  wss  said,  "would  threaten 
enormous  destruction  of  property  values  In 
the  most  populous  centers  of  the  State, 
whose  growth,  employment,  and  Industry 
would  be  impaired  and  retarded."  Since  the 
project  could  not  be  completed  in  4  to  7 
years.  It  could  not  "be  honestly  termed  a  'de- 
fense measure,'  "  It  was  said,  and  should  be 
defeated  as  "ruinous"  to  the  State,  Involving 
immediate  large  lossef-  In  employment. 

A  committee  was  named  by  Mr.  Smith  to 
confer  with  legislative  leaders.  It  is  headed 
by  Truman  Cameron,  vice  president  of  the 
Albany  chamber,  and  includes  Thomas  J. 
Lyons,  president.  State  federation  of  labor; 
Michael  J.  Powers,  assistant  secretary,  Albany 
port  district  commission:  Samuel  McCoch- 
rane,  president,  Troy  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
and  Frank  S.  Colurabus,  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Englnemen  smd  Firemen. 

[From  the  Knickerbocker  News,  Albany,  N.  Y., 

March  22,  1941] 

Roosevelt  Fails  i»T  Start  in  Aim  To  Prove 

Seaway  Defense  Measure 

The  Knickerbocker  News  condemned  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  yesterday  be- 
cause It  was  an  attempt  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  to 
do  by  devious  means  something  he  could  not 
accomplish  otherwise.  In  other  words,  he 
was  avoiding  the  constitutional  course  of 
submitting  a  treaty  for  two-third  approval 
by  the  Senate  in  order  to  gain  his  ends  by  an 
agreement  that  would  require  only  a  bare 
majority  of  both  houses  to  Implement. 

It  is  fundamental  that  a  house  buUt  upon 
sands  should  fall;  it  Is  also  true  that  a  proj- 
ect couched  In  false  premises  should  not 
succeed.  Thus  Mr.  Roosevelt  gets  away  to  a 
bad  start  on  his  device  to  destroy  the  com- 
merce of  the  port  of  Albany  and  the  Atlantic 


seaboard   by    diverting    it   through   the   St. 
Lawrence  Channel. 

Nor  will  the  major  premise  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  seaway  Is  necessary  to  our 
national  defense  In  the  present  emergency 
hold  water,  a  bad  pun  but  permissible  in 
this  emergency.  The  very  nature  of  destruc- 
tive war  these  days  shortens  its  duration  so 
that  the  conclusion  may  come  In  weeks  or 
months,  while  the  seaway  would  take  at 
least  until  1945  to  finish,  by  which  time  the 
war  In  Europe  will  be  history.  This  simple 
statement  of  fact  should  demolish  the  de- 
fense angle  of  the  seaway  argument.  Then, 
why  doesn't  it?  For  the  reason  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  believes  there  Is  sufficient  hysteria 
over  war  In  our  country  to  prevent  clear 
thinking  even  on  a  primary  condition.  He 
believes  all  that  Is  necessary  is  to  say  "na- 
tional defense."  and  the  public  will  go  for 
anything,  from  a  canal  to  a  new  world's  fair, 
and  cheer  in  the  doing. 

The  Executive  no  doubt  Is  encouraged  by 
the  success  of  the  "lease-spend"  law  on  which 
he  knew  from  the  start  he  had  the  votes  and 
the  public  support  to  put  It  acrass.  But  he 
had  one  thing  more  that  he  does  not  have 
In  this  Instance.  He  had  a  sound  case  which 
could  stand  the  closest  scrutiny  without  di- 
vorcing support  from  It.  In  this  Instance  he 
cannot  say.  "I've  got  the  votes;  we'll  fire 
ahead,  come  what  may."  for  this  time  he 
must  marshal  reason  to  back  up  the  action 
he  demands  Congress  shall  take. 

[From  the  Knickerbocker  News.  Albany,  N.  Y., 

March  24.  1941] 
Who  Would  Pat  for  the  Seawat? — Alban- 
ians Among  the  Hardest  Hit 

With  the  nonchalance  that  lets  him  Juggle 
billions  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt estimates  the  cost  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  at  $266,000,000,  a  mere  trifle  to  a 
Nation  that  is  well  on  its  way  to  a  national 
debt  of  one  hundred  billions. 

The  estimate  is  probably  careless  of  items 
which  tend  to  expand  the  resultant  bill.  Foes 
of  the  scheme  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  woxild 
cost  from  five  hundred  millions  to  a  billion, 
figured  on  actual  costs.  In  making  such  fore- 
casts there  should  be  room  for  a  little  re- 
minder the  engineers'  estimate  for  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  was  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
millions  and  the  cost  was  three  hundred  and 
eighty  millions,  or  2Vi  times  the  estimates. 
And  that  was  In  a  day  of  lower  costs.  Also, 
the  estimate  for  the  building  of  the  Welland 
Canal  was  fifty  millions  and  It  cost  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions,  or  2 '2  times  that 
guess.  It  Is  entirely  probable  that  this  expe- 
rience would  attach  to  the  seaway.  More- 
over. It  Is  more  than  likely  because  of  the 
prodigality  of  the  President  In  his  outlay  of 
the  Nation's  gold. 

But  any  figure  on  construction  costs  Is  In- 
complete because  It  does  not  Include  the 
losses  consequent  to  the  canal's  completion. 
What  about  the  loss  In  trade  to  our  railroads, 
to  the  ports,  to  the  coast-wise  traffic?  For 
300  years  we  have  been  building  up  this  trade 
through  the  natural  ways  of  commerce.  Are 
we  to  hurl  It  away  to  meet  a  caprice,  to  serve 
Internationalism  at  a  terrific  sacrifice?  We 
haven't  enough  tonnage  now  to  fill  the  rail- 
roads, trucks,  and  waterways  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Midwest.  Why  add  a  me- 
dium that  would  subtract  from  what  we  have? 
Surely  It  would  mean  less  In  wages.  Jobs,  less 
in  prosperity,  of  which  we  have  not  enough. 

If  you  wish  to  be  cold-blooded  about  the 
losses,  take  the  world  of  the  Brookings  fact- 
finding institution  in  Washington  that  there 
would  be  no  compensatory  economic  benefit 
to  our  covmtry  for  the  expense  involved. 

This  loss  would  come  very  close  to  home. 
You  can  register  It  In  the  diversion  of  the 
mUllons  of  feet  of  lumber  that  come  annu- 
ally to  the  docks  in  Rensselaer.    It  can  be 


figured  in  the  eghty-five  to  five  hundred  mU- 
Uons  that  would  be  New  York  SUte's  share 
of  the  cost,  or  about  $35  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  State.  That  is  not 
all.  of  course,  for  one-third  of  all  the  Federal 
expense  is  paid  in  Uxes  from  New  Yoik  State. 
Which  means  that  our  taxpayers  would  net 
only  pay  the  State's  share,  but  a  third  of 
the  entire  Federal  expense  for  the  project. 
It  is  not  a  pleasant  outlook  for  a  State  that 
Is  now  stirred  about  economy,  a  SUte  that 
Is  about  to  create  a  new  division  to  keep 
its  trade  at  home.  Yet,  this  deal  wculd  send 
our  maritime  business  to  Canada,  to  the 
Midwest,  eventually  to  Europe. 

It  isn't  pleasant  for  Albanians  to  think 
they  are  being  made  a  sucker  In  this  Interna- 
tional scheme,  but  It  is  forehanded  to  do  so. 
To  a  town  that  gets  thirteen  millions  In  rati 
wages  every  year  the  reduction  in  such  reve- 
nue Is  of  vital  importance. 

This  has  been  a  discussion  of  who  pa3r8. 
It  looks  as  If  New  York  State  people,  and 
particularly  Albanians,  would  pay  terribly  for 
the  whimsical  ambition  of  Roosevelt  to  build 
a  seaway  through  Canada.  And  In  the  dis- 
cussion, the  destruction  of  cur  $7,000,000  port 
has  hardly  been  mentioned. 

[From  the  Knickerbocker  News.  Albany.  N.  Y.. 
March  25.  1941 1 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Deadly  Parallel 
Whither  America?     How  far  have  we  drifted 
from  the  basic  Ideals  of  our  proud  nationalism 
when  our  President  seeks  to  build  a  seaway 
with  American  money  through  Canadian  ter- 
ritory to  destroy  the  trade  of  our  country? 
A  deadly  Illustration  is  afforded  In  a  compari- 
son between  some  of  the  basic  facts  concern- 
ing  the   Panama   Canal,   built   by   Theodore 
Roosevelt,    and    the    St.    Lawrence    scheme 
F.  D.  R.  is  puS'hing. 

ST.   LAWRENCE 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  will  cost  between 
$500,000,000  and  a  billion,  possibly  more.  Most 
of  the  expense  will  be  paid  by  the  United 
States.  Half  the  power  developed  on  the  In- 
ternational waterway  will  be  Canada's,  al- 
though we  paid  for  it.  The  economic  losaee 
In  shipping  and  rail  trade  are  ineetlmable. 

For  three-quarters  of  its  distance  the  pro- 
posed seaway  would  run  through  Canadian 
territory,  subject  to  control  of  this  friendly 
but  foreign  country.  We  are  committed  to 
the  defense  of  this  waterway  In  any  war  in 
which  Canada  may  engage  in  the  future. 

The  seaway  would  divert  trade  from  the 
Atlantic  ports  and  the  American  railroads  to 
Canada.  It  not  only  creates  disunity  but  it 
is  the  first  overt  effort  by  an  American  ad- 
ministration to  destroy  American  commerce 
for  the  benefit  of  a  foreign  state. 

PANAMA  CANAL 

Engineers'  estimate  on  the  Panama  Canal 
was  one  hundred  and  forty-five  millions  and 
it  cost  two  and  one-half  times  that  much.  It 
has  returned  to  America — and  to  us  alone — 
many  times  its  cost  In  tolls.  It  is  primarily 
for  our  trade  and  our  defense.  It  supplies  an 
ail-American  route  between  our  coasts  that 
need  be  share<l  with  no  other  country. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
complete  title  and  control  of  the  Canal  Zone 
was  obtained  from  the  Republic  of  Panama 
before  the  rights  of  the  French  Panama  C.inal 
Co.  were  purchased  by  us.  There  is  no  danger 
of  any  country  or  people  disputing  the  tlile. 

The  Panama  Canal  opened  a  commercial 
route  of  unquestioned  benefit  to  the  trade  of 
our  country.  It  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States  alone.  It  gave  to  our  country 
and  our  country  alone  the  strategically  Im- 
portant control  of  this  only  route  between 
the  two  oceans.  

This  Is  a  deadly  parallel  because  it  shows 
how  the  Canal  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
our  country  alone  and  how  the  seaway  is  not. 
Our  country  Is  supposed  to  be  for  Americans 
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ar*t,  refrarxHesB  of  how  much  we  may  help 
ether  ccuntr1e«  But  the  scheme  Is  partlcu- 
UrlT  offensive  in  Its  emphasis  of  the  drift  of 
•dmtnistratscn  position  from  Theodore  Rooee- 
»elf8  Amerlca-nrst  poUcy. 

IFrom    the    Knickerbocker    News,    Albany, 

N.  Y^  Wednesday.  March  26.   1941) 
Br  Lawkescz  Seawat  Peojbct  Wouu)  Bypass 
T»Afnc    From    Albant    aho   Othkr    New 
ToHJC  Stats  Cmzs 

(By  Francis  P.  Kimball) 
The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  program  Is  de- 
scribed by  the  chamber  of  commerce  lead- 
ers, and  by  port.  city,  and  county  officials 
as  dangerous  to  this  commtmlty  and  to  the 
State  at  large. 
Just  what  do  they  mean  by  this? 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  make 
the  seaway  project  appear  complicated,  but 
It  Is  not  really  so.    It  Is  a  project  that,  If 
CNTled  out.  may  cost  the  Jobs  of  many  resi- 
dents of  this  area.    It  may  seriously  disturb 
our  railroad  service,  our  harbor  traffic,  and 
cur    Industries     It    may    put    Albany    and 
other  neighboring  cities  on  a  sidetrack,  while 
coounerclal   development   turns  to   another 
section  of  the  SUte. 
How  can  the  seaway  do  this? 
Look  at  the  accompanying  map.    The  St. 
Lawrence  River  U  clearly  marked  on  It.  run- 
ning northeastward   from   the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    You  will  notice  that 
otUy  a  Uttle  of  the  way  does  this  river  run 
through  International  territory.    After  pass- 
ing the   northern   New   York   State   border. 
tt  goes  for  over  1.000  miles  to  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  entirely  In  Canada. 

Th\is  the  river  carries  traffic  directly  out 
of  the  United  States  to  a  route  80  percent 
of  whose  length  Is  within  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

WILL  ORIW  HTW  EOUTE 

What  the  seaway  U  really  designed  to  do 
Is  to  open  a  new  route  27  feet  deep  so  that 
ocean  vessels  may  cruise  In  from  the  Atlantic 
and  up  the  Great  Lakes  to  Cleveland.  Detroit, 
and  Chicago  without  a  stop;  take  on  cargoes 
and  sail  out  again  for  foreign  destinations — 
all  without  touching  a  New  York  SUte  port. 

in  this  way  business  Is  taken  from  Albany 
and^ew  York  on  the  east  and  from  Oswego 
and  Buffalo  on  the  west.  As  shipping  is  now 
conducted,  ocean  vessels  arrive  from  abroad 
at  the  port  of  New  York  ot  come  up  the  Hud- 
srn  to  Albany.  Cargoes  are  unloaded  and 
rhtpments  are  forwarded  by  railroad  or  over 
the  State  Barge  Canal  to  western  points.  In- 
cluding Cleveland.  Detroit,  and  Chicago.  This 
business  furnishes  vast  employment  at  the 
decks  and  terminals,  and  on  the  railroad  as 
well;  and.  the  whole  operation  being  con- 
ducted within  United  States  routes,  benefits 
this  coiintry. 

Transportation  since  the  days  of  the  Erie 
Canal  and  the  pioneer  Mohawk  &  Hudson 
Railroad  has  been  a  major  Industry  In  New 
York  SUte.  It  has  many  allied  Industries 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  car  wheels,  brass 
Journals,  car  and  locomotive  building,  repair 
shops,  steel  fabricators,  and  many  others. 

WOULD   BTPAS8    NTW   T(»X 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  Port  of  New  York, 
the  country's  leading  gateway,  depends  largely 
for  Its  existence  upon  foreign  trade.  The  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  route  woiild  make  it  unnec- 
essary for  ocean  ships  to  call  at  the  port  of 
New  York.  They  coxild,  during  the  7  months 
^of  the  navigation  season,  lay  their  course  di- 
rectly for  the  St.  Lawrence  and  pass  up  to 
the  Interior  of  America. 

Not  only  wotild  New  York  harbor  find  Its 
activity  curUlled,  but  the  railroads  which 
carry  the  loads  overland  would  s\iffer  the 
deprivation  of  a  large  part  of  their  business. 
Tot  the  same  reason,  Albany  would  find  its 
yotmg  seaport  placed  In  competition  with  a 

kway  running  "over  its  back"  into  the  Great 


Lakes,  and  would  find  Its  development  handi- 
capped and  impaired. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  SUte,  Buffalo,  now 
one  of  the  largest  ports  in  America,  would 
find  Itself  bypassed  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
route.  The  traffic  on  reaching  Lake  Ontario 
would  pass  through  the  Welland  Canal  into 
Lake  Erie  ana  on  up  the  Lakes.  The  Welland 
Canal  lies  entirely  in  Canada. 

So  both  at  the  west  and  on  the  Atlantic 
side.  New  York  State  would  be  detoiired  by 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  Tonnage  would 
not  come  into  the  SUte  and  even  the  boats 
that  carry  the  traffic  abroad  would  very  likely 
be  foreign-owned.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
foreign  governments  heavily  subsidize  their 
ships  and  there  are  only  a  few  trade  routes 
In  the  world  served  by  American  vessels. 

SEASON  BATFLXS  CHAMBER 

Why  New  York  State  should  pay  to  create 
such  a  seaway,  when  its  only  possible  effect 
would  be  to  divert  lU  commerce  to  a  foreign 
route  and  foreign  ships  is  baffling  to  the 
Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other 
groups  who  oppose  the  seaway  plan. 

They  cannot  understand  why  President 
Roosevelt  has  proposed  it.  They  do  not  In- 
tend to  accept  his  decision. 

Just  how  much  damage  would  result  from 
the  building  of  the  seaway  no  one  can  prop- 
erly estimate.  The  railroads,  which  face  a 
loss  of  much  tonnage  7  months  a  year  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  route,  have  a  pay  roll  in  the 
Albany  district  of  113.000,000  a  year  With 
traffic  diverted  to  the  St.  Lawrence  a  great 
part  of  the  year  they  would  not  need  as  many 
trains  or  employees.  They  could  only  cxirtail. 
and  It  is  most  probable  they  coxild  not  even 
survive. 

The  port  of  Albany,  which  in  the  1935-39 
period  handled  pver  200  ships  a  year,  and  pro- 
duced a  revenue  in  wages  earned  by  500 
workers  of  over  tl. 000 .000  annually,  would 
find  Itself  on  a  sidetrack.  In  1940  the  port 
handled  over  200.000  tons  of  wood  pulp,  val- 
ued at  more  than  $10,000,000.  It  would  have 
handled  even  more  business,  going  to  paper 
mills  m  the  Middle  West,  except  that  pulp 
moved  down  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  to 
Great  Lakes  cities,  carried  in  foreign  steam- 
ers that  could  operate  on  the  14-foot  existing 
channel. 

With  the  27-foot  ocean  channel  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  all  the  pulp  for  the  Middle  West 
would  move  down  that  route,  and  there 
would  be  a  check  on  further  shipments  via 
Albany.  That  is  one  practical  example  of 
how  the  seaway  may  work.  Yet  the  SUte  of 
New  York  and  the  taxpayers  of  this  area 
would  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  building 
of  the  seaway  if  the  Roosevelt  plan  Is  adopted. 
So  far  aj  the  power  development  Is  con- 
cerned, the  project  is  jupposed  to  provide 
1.200.000  of  horsepower  for  this  SUte.  This 
more  accurately  means  about  700,000  "firm" 
power,  and  steam  stend-by  sUtlons  would 
have  to  be  built,  as  well  as  transmission  lines 
and  boosters  to  get  the  current  down-SUte. 
Besides  the  $90,000,000  the  State  would  be 
required  to  pay  for  the  powerhouse,  the 
SUte  power  authority  has  drawn  plans  for 
a  $105,000,000  transmission  line,  and  Ux- 
payers  would  bear  one-third  of  the  entire  cost 
of  the  seaway  in  Federal  taxation  besides. 
Total  cost  to  the  SUte  would  thus  exceed 
$200,000,000.  In  return  for  this  there  would 
be  some  reduction  In  power  bills — how  much 
nobody  yet  knows.  The  seaway  opponents 
have  said  steam  planU  can  be  built  in  much 
less  time  and  at  no  greater  cost  to  supply 
the  power  needs.  The  chief  power  area  would 
be  In  northern  New  York. 

The  question  facing  Albany  and  the  rest 
of  the  SUte  Is  primarily  the  disaster  that 
would  follow  impairment  of  the  existing 
transporUtlon  system  which  crosses  the 
State.  The  State's  greatest  development  has 
occurred  along  the  route  from  New  York  City 
to  Albany  and  Buffalo — and  this  is  the  area 


which  would  suffer  the  greatest  loss  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  route. 

There  has  never  been  an  adequate  study 
of  the  economics  Involved  in  this  project. 
Even  now  the  development  Is  being  pushed 
forward  under  the  subterfuge  of  a  national 
emergency,  though  It  cannot  be  fully  com- 
pleted for  6  or  8  years.  The  chamber  of  com- 
merce of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  has 
studied  the  project  carefully  for  years,  has 
asserted  the  growth  of  the  great  Port  of  New 
York  would  be  placed  In  check  by  the  sea- 
way plan.  Obviously.  Albany.  Buffalo,  and 
the  other  Interior  cities  along  the  route  can- 
not expect  a  better  fate. 


Defense  and  Pay  As  You  Go 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ^ 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  1,  1941 


Mr.  McGregor.  Mt.  speaker,  a  ris- 
ing public  debt  and  heavy  taxes  go  to- 
gether. No  country  has  ever  increased  its 
debt  without  being  obliged  also  to  raise 
more  money  by  taxation.  The  public  debt 
should  be  thought  of  as  a  first  mortgage 
on  the  earning  power  of  the  people. 
Every  day  in  the  year  is  a  tax  day  for  all 
of  us.  The  taxes  to  serve  and  pay  for 
the  public  debt  are  a  first  mortgage  and 
fall  not  only  on  all  who  work  but  on  all 
who  eat. 

I  am  wondering  if  we  realize  just  what 
the  present  Congress  has  spent.  May  I 
briefly  summarize  by  giving  a  list  of  the 
major  money  bills  approved  by  the  House 
and  passed  or  pending  in  the  Senate: 
British  aid,  $7,000,000,000;  Navy,  $3,415,- 
521.750:  supplemental  defense,  $1,980,- 
356.820;  independent  offices,  $1,415,991,- 
838;  agriculture,  $890,824,037.  Major 
Budget  Bureau  recommendations  await- 
ing action,  and  which  will  be  passed: 
War  Department,  $5,967,475,809;  social 
security,  $894,209,685;  Interior  Depart- 
ment, $151,087,238.  This  expenditure 
wUl  exceed  the  $65,000,000,000  debt 
limitation  as  prescribed  by  Congress. 

In  77  days  this  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress has  spent  $25,731,178,957.  This 
represents  an  outlay  of  $334,171,155  a 
day,  $13.923.50C  an  hour.  $232,058  a  min- 
ute, and  $3,867  a  second. 

I  am  wondering  if  we  realize  what  this 
means.  This  amounts  to  a  debt  of  $485 
per  capita,  and  it  cannot  be  blamed  en- 
tirely upon  national  defense.  On  March 
4,  1933,  the  debt  was  approximately  $20,- 
200,000,000,  a  Federal  per  capita  mort- 
gage of  $163.  Compare  that  with  8  years 
later  and  a  per  capita  mortgage  of  $485. 
It  Is  the  most  rapid  Increase  of  a  debt  in  a 
Ijke  period  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  Please  remember, 
however,  that  "per  capita"  means  every 
man,  woman,  and  child.  Since  the  aver- 
age American  family  consists  of  four 
persons,  the  debt  per  capita  is  four  times 
$485.    This  means  that  each  breadwin- 
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ner  Is  saddled  with  a  debt  of  approxi- 
mately $2,000. 

The  people  of  mj-  district  are  heartily 
In  accord  with  an  adequate  defense  pro- 
gram and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it,  but 
they  insist  that  this  vast,  unnecessary 
expenditure  for  departments  other  than 
national  defense  must  be  Immediately 
stopped.  As  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress on  March  21,  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict believe  In  a  pay-as-you-go  pro- 
gram, and  that  is  what  we  are  hoping 
the  administration  leaders  of  this  Con- 
gress will  finally  ag:ree  to. 

I  again  call  on  the  leaders  of  this  swl- 
mlnlstration  with  this  statement: 

We  are  willing  at  all  times  to  spend  and 
pay  for  a  defense  program,  but  please  quit 
calling  on  Congress  to  appropriate  money 
for  every  conceivable  department,  labeling 
It  under  the  guise  of  national  defense. 


Bobbing  Back 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  1. 1941 


ARTICLE  BY  HUGH  S.  JOHNSON 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News: 

[Prom  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of  March  22, 
1941] 

SKAWAT     BTVEALS     PRESmENT'S    KNACK    OF 
"BOBBING  BACK" 

(By  Hugh  S  Johnson) 

Washington,  March  22.— A  principal  char- 
acteristic of  our  President,  In  respect  of  which 
his  pride  Is  amply  justified  by  the  record.  Is 
what  an  observer  might  call  persistence,  but 
what  he  calls  his  "Dutch  stubbornness." 
Whatever  you  call  It.  It  certainly  Is  there.  If 
you  look  back  over  the  story  of  what  he  set 
out  to  do  and  In  which  he  was  temporarUy 
frustrated,  you  will  find  that  the  purpose 
remained  and  that,  through  one  or  another 
avenue — sometimes  after  years — the  end  was 
achieved. 

Perhaps  the  most  uncanny  Instance  of  his 
"bobbing  up  serenely"  to  get  what  he  wants 
In  the  end  Is  the  so-called  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way. It  was  advanced  first  as  a  navigation 
project  to  "bring  the  great  ocean-going  ves- 
sels of  the  conunerce  of  the  world  to  the  docks 
of  Cleveland,  Duluth,  Chicago,  and  all  lake 
ports."  It  almost  certainly  would  do  no 
such  thing. 

But  the  "navigation"  ballyhoo  was  neces- 
sary for  two  reasons.  If  It  could  be  sold  to 
the  Middle  West,  It  was  good  for  political  sup- 
port. More  Important  still,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  then  stood,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  not  develop  a  waterway  for 
power  alone.  Its  powers  were  confined  to 
navigation  but  If,  In  developing  for  naviga- 
tion, power  was  produced  as  an  incident,  that 
was  permissible. 

Finally,  boundary  waters  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  had  always  been 
subjects  of  treaties — to  be  confirmed  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate.  The  then  "navigation- 
argument  wasn't  good  enough,  and  the  Presi- 


dent's proposed  treaty  with  Canada  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  was  rejected. 

Now  new  elements  have  entered.  First,  It 
is  clear  that  under  the  Supreme  Court,  as 
now  constituted,  the  Federal  Government  can 
develop  a  stream  for  power — especially  if  an 
element  of  "national  defense"  can  be 
Imagined.  We  are  Inclined  to  do  anything 
suggested  for  national  defense  and  do  It  with- 
out any  debate  or  back  talk.  So,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt returns  with  an  "agreement"  for  his  "sea- 
way" rather  than  a  treaty— which  by  some 
alchemy  Is  not  supposed  to  require  Senate 
ratification. 

It  Is  too  bad  this  project  can't  be  debated, 
at  least  to  make  clear  whether  It  can't  pro- 
ceed at  one-third  the  cost  and  openly  as  a 
power  project  only,  which,  while  probably  not 
yet  necessary,  eventually  will  be.  When  we 
are  apparently  going  to  need  all  the  labor  and 
machinery  we  can  get  In  the  defense  program, 
why  bring  this  up  now?  The  answer  Is  easy. 
The  President's  "Dutch  Is  up,"  and  this  time 
he  wUl  get  his  way. 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  tlie  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  before  the  Triennial  Con- 
vention of  the  B'nai  B'jith  at  the  Civic 
Opera  House,  Chicago,  HI.,  on  March  30, 
on  the  subject  Democracy  and  the  Dig- 
nity of  Man. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Remarks  of  Henrt   Monskt.   President  of 

B'NAi   B'RTTH,    IN    Introducing   the   Hon. 

Henrt  A.  Wallace.  Vice  PsEsroENT  of  the 

United  States 

B'nal  B'rlth  meets  In  triennial  conven- 
tion—the culmination  of  almost  a  centxiry 
of  service.  It  has  long  recognized  that  the 
destiny  of  Its  people  Is  one  with  these  who 
seek  to  maintain  human  freedom.  A  har- 
assed and  menaced  civilization  today  has 
made  necessary  as  never  before  our  recon- 
secratlon  to  the  preservation  of  democratic 
values. 

Bnal  B'rlth  stands  with  the  forces  of 
righteousness,  justice,  and  freedom  against 
the  forces  of  evil,  violence,  and  tyranny — 
unhappily  rampant  In  the  chaotic  world  of 
today.  Jewish  opposition  to  dictatorship 
long  antedated  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Stalin. 
Centuries  before  language  knew  the  terms 
"communism,"  "fascism,"  and  "nazl-lsm,"  the 
Jewish  people  were  historically  the  cham- 
pions of  human  liberty. 

The  Maccabees  of  old  were  the  predecessors 
of  Washington  and  Bolivar  and  of  many  of 
those  great  personalities  who  have  produced 
the  American  tradition.  To  preserve  that 
tradition,  we  In  America  are  now  building  ovir 


military  defenses  which  must  be  strong  and 
unconquerable.  This  Is  no  time  for  political 
partisanship,  needless  economic  conflict,  or 
gratification  of  personal  ambitions. 

There  must  be  destroyed  every  vestige  of 
hope  by  the  dictators  that  this,  the  greatest 
democracy  of  all.  may  be  vulnerable.  The 
whole  world  now  knows  that  back  of  our 
elected  leaders  stands  a  united  people  of  free 
men  and  free  women — determined  to  remain 
free,  at  whatever  cost — a  people  which  counts 
no  sacrifice  too  dear  and  no  service  too  great 
If  freedom  shall  prevail. 

The  security  of  the  Nation  has  become  the 
paramount  responsibility  of  every  American 
worthy  of  the  name.  Whether  we  be  called 
upon  to  protect  that  security  by  service  In 
the  armed  forces,  by  the  giving  of  our  tech- 
nical and  professional  talents,  by  the  use  of 
our  material  resources — It  Is  our  sacred  re- 
sponsibility to  serve  with  a  devotion  born, 
not  only  of  a  fundamental  loyalty  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  but  of  an  Instinctive 
determination  to  keep  Inviolate  the  Individ- 
ual rights  of  free  men— rlghu  which  are  in- 
dispensable according  to  the  American  con- 
cept of  life. 

Conceived  in  the  deep-rooted  tradition  of 
America  and  the  American  way  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  support  of  the  Institutions  wh'ch 
have  preserved  that  tradition.  B'nai  B'rlth 
has  faith  in  the  future  security  and  welfare 
of  the  Nation  if  the  people  who  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  our  democracy  will  understand 
that  service  at  this  time  and  In  this  crisis  Is 
an  unprecedented  opportunity  for  meeting 
the  challenge  of  the  times. 

This  convention  of  B'nal  B'rlth  proposes 
to  contribute  further  to  our  national  strength 
by  stimulating  a  more  profound  sense  of  na- 
tional solidarity.  We  shall  meet,  with  cour- 
age and  without  defeatism,  the  present-day 
challenge  to  our  civilization.  Once  again  wa 
pledge,  on  behalf  of  B'nal  B'rlth  and  Ameri- 
can Jewry,  of  which  It  Is  a  cross  section,  our 
determination  to  rise  to  the  present  high 
opportunity  for  national  service. 

It  Is  therefore  fitting  to  present  to  you  on* 
who  exemplifies  that  spirit  of  national  serv- 
ice— the  Vice  President  of  the  United  Sutes. 
Address  bt  Vice  Pscbidcmt  Waixacc 
It  gives  me  an  unusual  pleasure  to  talk  to 
B'nal  B'rlth,  to  the  Sons  of  the  Covenant,  who 
for  98  years  have  stood  for  justice  and  toler- 
ance  regardless   of   raee   or   religion.    I   am 
especlaUy  happy  to  talk  through  you  to  Latin 
America,  because  most  of  the  countries  of 
Latin  America,  just  like  the  United  States, 
are  Inhabited  by  races  for  whom  the  Nazis 
have  the  utmost  contempt.     We  of  the  Amer- 
icas. North.  South,  and  Central,  must  band 
together  to  malnt&ln  the  sacred  essence  of 
democracy  and  religion. 

The  central  core  of  both  democracy  and 
religion  Is  respect  for  the  dignity  of  man. 
No  doctrine  of  state  or  church  Is  higher, 
broader,  or  deeper  than  that  of  the  fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
Whether  It  Is  the  lawgiver  speaking  In  the 
Pentateuch  or  Jesus  In  the  Gospels  or  a 
defender  of  modern  democracy,  we  find  the 
essence  of  all  successful  statecraft  and  all 
religion  In  the  wisdom  of  the  ages:  "Thou 
Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy 
mind  and  with  all  thy  strength.  Thou  sbait 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

Any  civilization.  In  order  to  endure,  must 
recognize  that  every  Individual  has  placed  In 
him  or  her  a  spark  of  the  divine;  we  miu^ 
respect  the  dignity  of  man.  ho  matter  whether 
he  be  Japanese  or  American.  Scotch  or  Ger- 
man. English  or  Negro.  lUllan  or  Indian. 
Catholic.  Jew.  or  ProtesUnt.  By  custom  and 
previous  opportunity,  the  racial  and  religious 
groups  are  apparently  greatly  different.  But 
by  heredity,  as  distlngulfhed  from  custom, 
they  are  astonishingly  alike  and  are  equally 
the  sons  of  God.  The  most  deadly  of  all  sins 
is  for  a  majority  group  to  look  down  on, 
despise,   and    persecute    a    minority    grotip. 
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Buch  a  tin,  which  might  well  be  caDed  the 
■In  against  God,  inevitably  brings  eventually 

•  terrible  penalty. 

This  evening  I  propose  to  speak  very  briefly 
on  the  Importance  of  racial  and  rellglous 
minorities  m  a  civilized  democracy.  As  we 
ponder  on  this  problem  we  begin  to  realize 
that  God  In  his  providence  placed  different 
racial  and  rellglous  groups  together  In  order 
to  teach  them  tolerance  and  to  awaken  them 
to  the  inflnlte  possibilities  in  man.  If  there 
were  a  nation  pure  in  customs  and  blood  It 
could  not  long  endure  as  a  progressive  force 
In  world  affairs.  The  minorities  are  always 
needed  either  as  a  ferment  or  for  other  pur- 
poses. In  England  the  Scotch  and  Welsh 
have  always  served  a  useful  role.  In  Switzer- 
land the  French  and  Italians  have  lightened 
up  the  heavier  German  outlook.  Somehow 
I  can't  help  feeling  that  the  Swiss  experience 
In  reconciling  diverse  races,  languages,  re- 
llglous, and  customs  has  in  it  a  worthwhile 
lesson  for  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

The  contribution  of  the  Jewish  group  to 
many  nations  is  too  well  known  to  be  dwelt  on 
•t  length.  An  Einstein  in  Germany,  a  Weiz- 
mann  in  England,  a  Bergson  In  Prance,  and 

•  Brandels  in  the  United  States  are  a  few  of 
the  many  names  which  illustrate  the  contri- 
butions Jews  have  made  working  through  the 
medium  of  various  languages  to  serve  the 
welfare  of  all  mankind. 

The  Nazis  rose  to  power  largely  by  preach- 
ing hatred  of  the  Jews.  They  propose  to 
eliminate  the  Jews  completely  In  all  of  Eu- 
,rcpe.  The  methods  they  have  used  In  their 
efforts  are  unspeakable.  I  know  that  no 
person  worthy  of  the  name  "American"  will 
ever  permit  himself  to  take  even  the  first 
■tep  on  that  road  of  racial  hatred,  the  road 
which  carried  the  Nazis  to  power,  and  the 
road  which  will  lead  them  to  eventual  ruin. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  things  to  me 
about  B'nal  B'rith  is  the  way  in  which  it 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  the  minority 
groups  cooperating  with  the  majority  for  the 
welfare  of  the  whole.  B'nal  B'rith  knows  that 
no  minority  group  is  safe  unless  each  believes 
and  practices  Americanism.  B'nal  B'rith  is 
Interested  In  Americanism  and  the  protection 
of  minorities  through  enlightened  cooperation 
with  the  majority  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  also  in  a  number  of  Latin-Ameri- 
can republics.  In  some  of  these  republics  the 
Indians  form  a  strong  minority  group,  and  in 
others  the  Negroes.  When  we  consider  that 
the  Negro  has  been  out  of  slavery  for  only 
•bout  80  years  in  the  United  States  we  are 
amazed  at  the  contribution  which  has  already 
been  made  to  the  arts  and  letters.  As  educa- 
tional opporttuiity  expands.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Negro  contribution  to  the  civilization 
of  the  New  World  will  become  increasingly 
Important. 

The  Indiana  of  the  highlands  of  tropictd 
America  had  an  extraordinary  civilization  be- 
fore the  white  man  came.  They  are  skilled 
with  their  hands  and  have  an  unusual  sense 
of  color.  Above  all.  they  are  patient.  The 
Indian  element  in  Mexico  has  already  made 
•ome  unusual  contributions  to  both  the  polit- 
ical and  the  artistic  life.  But  we  must 
remember  that  less  than  half  of  the  Indians 
of  tropical  Latin  America  know  how  to  read 
•nd  write.  Their  educational  and  economic 
opportunities  have  Ijeen  of  the  lowest.  But 
now  they  are  starting  on  their  long  trail  to 
recapture  the  glories  of  their  ancient  clvili- 
catlons  and  more,  too.  The  Ambassador 
from  Mexico  to  the  United  States  in  a  speech 
•t  Springfield,  III.,  last  month,  said:  "Most 
of  the  people  in  our  America  have  no  land. 
no  education,  no  sanitation,  and  little  or  no 
partlclpaiiion  In  government,  but,  thank 
heaven,  they  still  have  hope.  Until  that 
hope  t>ecomes  a  concrete  reality,  the  unity 
and  aolldnrity  of  the  Americas  will  be  merely 
apparent,  a  matter  of  official  policy  among 
the  governments  of  this  continent,  without 
meaning  for  the  naasaes  below.    The  general 


ground  of  pan  Americanism,  in  the  face  of 
world  events.  Is  today  more  than  ever  a 
conunon  aspiration.  The  continental  ideal — 
democracy.  Not  only  formal  and  political 
democracy — a  democracy  of  rights — but  ma- 
terial and  economic  democracy,  a  democracy 
of  duties,  as  well." 

And  then  the  Ambassador  goes  on  to  ex- 
pand the  theme  which  is  very  dear  to  my 
own  heart,  the  doctrine  that  the  political 
democracy  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which 
was  based  on  Individual  freedom,  must  be 
combined  with  the  economic  democracy  of 
the  twentieth  century,  which  is  based  on  so- 
cial Justice.  These  two  types  of  democracy, 
one  overly  Individual  and  the  other  perhaps 
too  collective,  must  go  along  side  by  side 
under  the  limitations  Imposed  by  constitu- 
tional democracy.  The  emphasis  of  consti- 
tutional democracy,  which  I  trust  will  em- 
brace the  whole  hemisphere,  must  be  on 
education  and  toleration.  We  must  not  al- 
low a  Gestapo  or  Cheka  to  get  a  foothold 
anywhere  In  this  hemisphere.  We  must  re- 
member that  if  England  loses,  the  Nazi 
scheme  of  things  will,  unless  proper  sale- 
guards  are  taken,  come  in  control  within 
less  than  a  year  in  certain  of  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican republics.  It  miist  be  remembered  that 
when  Nazi  control  takes  place  no  one  at  any 
time  or  any  place  is  safe  against  imprison- 
ment, degradation,  torture,  and  death. 
Therefore  we  in  all  of  the  Americas  will  keep 
our  political  democracy  bright  and  shining. 
As  Bolivar,  the  great  liberator,  said  in  South 
America  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
"More  than  anyone  else,  I  hope  to  see  formed 
in  America  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world — 
not  so  much  because  of  its  size  and  re- 
sources, but  much  more  because  of  its  lib- 
erty and  glory." 

Yes;  we  believe  in  the  dignity  of  man, 
the  freedom  of  the  individual.  But  we  also 
believe  in  economic  democracy,  in  social 
Justice,  and  in  education.  In  preaching 
social  Justice,  we  must  also  lay  equal  em- 
phasis on  social  duties.  Nothing  is  more 
dangerous  to  democracy  than  the  unbridled 
passion  of  the  ignorant  mob  led  by  an  un- 
principled demagogue.  B«t  equally  dan- 
gerous are  pressure  groups,  economic  minor- 
ities who  try  to  loot  the  Federal  Treasury 
ot  get  an  unfair  grant  of  governmental 
power  for  their  own  selfish  purposes.  Most 
demagogues  and  "plutcgogues"  appeal  to 
the  sacred  name  of  social  Justice  and  In 
so  doing  defile  it.  On  this  subject,  Bolivar 
spoke  with  insight  when  he  said:  "As  long 
as  we  remain  undisciplined,  we  are  not  able 
to  be  free,  no  matter  what  form  of  gov- 
ernment we  may  desire." 

In  the  name  of  efficient  constitutional 
democracy,  which  in  my  opinion  embraces 
both  political  and  economic  democracy,  we 
must  train  the  next  generation  to  be  not  only 
tolerant  of  the  racial  and  religious  minorities 
but  to  rejoice  in  them.  To  those  nations 
which  best  learn  the  art  of  reconclhng  minor- 
ity differences  will  belong  the  future  of  the 
world.  There  is  nothing  so  constructive  or  of 
more  profound  significance  than  that  of 
bringing  out  the  best  which  is  In  men  of 
different  backgrounds.  The  differences  be- 
tween men  are  a  strength,  not  a  weakness,  to 
a  nation,  provided  these  differences  are  prop- 
erly developed.  I  am  sure  that  B'nal  B'rith, 
when  It  erected  at  Philadelphia  65  years  ago 
Its  statue  to  religious  freedom,  had  this  in 
mind. 

And  now  in  closing  I  wish  to  leave  In 
your  minds  the  name  of  a  fourth  kind  of 
democracy,  which  I  believe  will  gradually 
become  more  Important  In  this  hemis- 
phere— genetic  democracy.  By  genetic  de- 
mocracy, I  mean  the  doctrine  that  no  racial 
or  religious  group  should  be  looked  on  as 
Inferior  because  of  its  heredity.  A  race  may 
be  inferior  for  many  years  because  of  lack 
of  education,  lack  of  proper  food,  lack  of 
economic  opportunity,  lack  of  knowledge 
of  customs  which  are   handed  down  from 


mother  to  son;  but  those  inferiorities  need 
not  last  forever.  True  it  is,  they  cannot 
be  changed  too  rapidly  without  the  danger 
of  Ignorant  clamoring  for  the  impossible 
and,  therefore,  the  destruction  of  political, 
economic,  and  constitutional  democracy. 
But  I  do  say  to  the  minority  groups  of  this 
hemisphere  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
genetic  democracy  and  its  importance  will 
gradually  grow  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
men  of  the  New  World.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  the  Nazis  hate  the  doctrine 
of  genetic  democracy  above  everything  else. 
They  believe  all  races  but  their  own  to  be 
genetically  inferior.  They  believe  all  other 
racial  and  religious  groups  should  be  en- 
slaved. One  of  the  strong  reasons  why  all 
of  us  in  the  New  World  believe  so  strongly 
in  hemispheric  solidarity  for  defense  pur- 
poses is  because  we  know  the  Nazis  look  on 
most  of  us  as  belonging  to  what  they  call 
an  inferior  race. 

Nazi-ism  is  partly  religion,  partly  biology, 
and  partly  a  doctrine  of  militaristic  Im- 
perialism combined  with  precise  economic 
warfare.  With  fanatical  drive,  nazl-ism  is  en- 
deavoring to  dominate  the  world.  Hitler 
told  Rauschnlng  that  one  of  the  main  ob- 
jects of  his  policy  was  to  conquer  America. 
I  quote:  "We  are  already  training  picked 
young  men  for  It,  to  whom  the  rotten  Yan- 
kees will  have  nothing  to  oppose.  Our  youth 
will  accomplish  the  task  Washington  was  in- 
capable of  performing  and  which  a  corrupt 
democracy  has  completely  neglected." 

The  cost  of  the  Nazi  terrorism  in  terms  of 
suffering  to  Europe  Is  great  beyond  measure- 
ment, but  we  in  the  New  World  owe  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Nazis  for  forcing  us 
to  make  clear  our  thinking  about  the  mean- 
ing of  democracy  and  the  part  which  racial 
and  rellglous  groups  must  contribute  if  de- 
mocracy is  to  be  worthy  of  its  name.  Bnal 
B'rith.  I  know,  has  caught  this  vision  and 
will  work  for  it  wholeheartedly  in  all  of  the 
hemisphere.  The  New  World  is  a  chosen  land, 
not  for  the  Jew  or  the  German  or  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  the  Spaniard  or  any  other  one  peo- 
ple. The  New  World  is  a  chosen  land  In 
which  all  of  us  tolerantly  living  together  can 
allow  the  dignity  of  man  to  be  expressed  free 
from  the  compvilsions  of  the  Old  World  but 
with  that  sense  of  duty  which  is  necessary 
to  preserve  that  which  is  precious  beyond  life 
itself — an  efficient  yet  tolerant  constitu- 
tional democracy  free  from  the  Gestapo  and 
a  greedy  ruling  class. 

In  the  America  of  the  future,  hemispheric 
solidarity  for  defense  will  be,  I  trust,  the 
spirit  which  will  continue  to  animate  the 
21  republics  and  Canada.  That  which  we  will 
unitedly  defend  was  well  expressed  by  Mcrelos 
on  the  14th  of  September  1813,  In  Mexico, 
when  he  laid  down  as  a  part  of  his  23  points 
which  should  be  used  In  the  Mexican  consti- 
tution the  following:  "That  slavery  should 
be  forever  prohibited;  tl.at  there  should  be  no 
distinction  between  races  or  economic  groups; 
that  there  should  be  less  of  both  poverty  and 
wealth,  and  that  the  only  distinction  be- 
tween Americans  should  be  that  based  on 
their  vice  or  virtue." 

And  so  I  call  upon  you  tonight,  ladles  and 
gentlemen  of  the  B'nal  B'rith,  to  keep  burn- 
ing within  your  hearts,  like  the  Everlasting 
Light,  the  fire  of  love  for  our  American  land; 
upon  the  doorposts  of  the  Nation  let  there  be 
set  up  the  indelible  seal  of  the  God  who  molds 
the  character  and  destiny  of  nations,  and 
within  whose  sustaining  providence  alone  lies 
the  peace,  the  happiness,  and  the  security  of 
all  peoples;  all  the  while  I  urge  you  to  re- 
main unyielding  and  unflinching  in  your 
loyalty  to  the  ever-living  principles  of  your 
faith,  until  life  about  us  reflects  these  truths, 
strong  in  our  hope  that  the  day  will  come, 
as  Indeed  it  must  come,  when  in  the  words 
of  the  Immortal  prophet  Isaiah,  "They  shsdl 
not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  mine  holy  moun- 
tain, for  the  earth  will  be  tvdl  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea  I" 
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Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  address  which  I  delivered  yes- 
terday evening  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  before 
the  Seventeenth  Annual  Regional  Safety 
Engineering  Conference  and  Exhibit  of 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Safety  Coun- 
cil. The  subject  of  the  address  is  Our 
Job — Conservation  of  Manpower. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Your  Honor,  the  Mayor,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  and  my  friends  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Safety  Council,  It  is  a 
distinct  honor  to  be  your  sjjeaker  today,  dur- 
ing this  national-defense  session  of  your  con- 
ference. I  come  from  Washington,  the  vor- 
tex of  the  political,  economic,  and  social  cur- 
rents, to  discuss  with  you  the  age-old  ques- 
tion: Conservation  of  manpower;  or,  putting 
It  another  way.  How  can  we  save  man? 

I  said  It  was  an  old  question,  because  I 
believe  that  our  common  Interest  in  safety 
and  our  common  concern  with  the  welfare  of 
man  is  as  old  as  civilization  Itself.  The  prob- 
lem of  conserving  manpower  originated  even 
before  man  began  to  associate  with  other  men 
in  groups.  But  it  became  Increasingly  a 
problem  of  group  concern  when  the  collective 
security  of  the  group  was  Involved. 

And  so  today,  though  we  are  discussing  a 
problem  which  is  as  old  as  mankind  Itself,  we 
are  also  discussing  a  problem  which  is  com- 
pletely new.  I  say  it  is  new  because  the  pace 
of  our  dally  life  and  the  tempo  of  ovir  indus- 
trial activity  have  created  a  tremendous  and 
almost  unbridled  machinery  for  creating  un- 
precedented havoc,  if  It  cannot  be  controlled. 
Five  thousand  dead  in  each  of  the  months  of 
January  and  February  1940.  At  that  rate, 
60,000  a  year.  That's  more  than  Britain  has 
lest  in  dead  and  wounded  In  a  year. 

I  do  not  expect  to  discuss  the  conservation 
of  manpower  from  a  technical  standpoint. 
Each  of  you  here  today  Is  a  member  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Safety  Council,  and 
you  are  affiliated  with  the  American  Society 
of  Safety  Engineers.  Each  of  you  is  a  tech- 
nician and  a  specialist.  Men  like  your  chair- 
man. Ross  Leffler,  and  men  like  your  pre- 
siding officer,  Mr  E.  E.  Moore,  are  much  better 
equ-pped  than  I  am  to  discuss  the  technical 
phases  of  conserving  ova  manpower. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  world  which  Is  on 
flre — In  a  world  dedicated  to  destruction; 
in  a  world  of  hatred  and  strife:  in  a  world  of 
pillage  and  privation;  in  a  world  of  conquest 
and  carnage — it  seems  almost  ironic  to  dis- 
cuss the  conservation  of  manpower. 

But  if  there  is  any  place  in  the  world  where 
the  conservation  of  manpower  might  be  dis- 
cussed with  validity,  it  \b  still  in  this  land  of 
ours — our  bsloved  America.  We  are  still  a 
republic,  and  our  manpower  cannot  be  ruth- 
lessly slaughtered  at  the  whim  of  any 
power-drunk  dictator.    Our  world  in  America, 
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thank  God.  is  not  a  world  of  hatred,  slavery, 
and  war. 

It  Is  my  abiding  conviction  that  the  highest 
obligation  of  any  program  dedicated  to  the 
conservation  of  manpower  must  be  the  obli- 
gation of  an  insistence  that  our  men  will 
never  be  sent  forth  to  be  slain  in  any  war  of 
conquest.  I  do  not  like  to  prophesy,  and  I 
do  not  believe  in  making  predictions,  but  I 
believe  we  must  accept  as  an  Inviolate  part  of 
the  future  of  the  United  States  the  tradi- 
tional idea  that  this  people  will  never  em- 
bark on  any  war  of  conquest. 

I  say  this  because  I  believe  that  the  prob- 
lem of  conserving  manpower  is  Inextricably 
Interwoven  with  our  ideals  and  with  our 
concept  of  morality — individual  morality 
and  governmental  morality. 

I  do  not  know  what  lies  ahead  for  the 
United  States  in  this  war-torn  world,  but 
I  do  believe  that  whatever  happerw.  when 
this  people  is  summoned  before  the  laat 
great  eternal  Bar  of  Jtistice — whatever  de- 
struction may  have  been  our  lot — no  indict- 
ment will  be  written  against  otir  purpose, 
no  charge  will  be  leveled  against  our  con- 
cepts of  morality. 

I  think  that  we  cannot  disassociate  mo- 
rality with  the  conservation  of  manpower. 
The  question  of  occupational  diseases  is  a 
question  that  is  closely  correlated  with  mo- 
rality. In  an  age  when  Industrial  morality 
was  at  a  low  ebb  and  inhuman  sweatshop 
conditions  prevailed,  occupational  diseases 
were  infinitely  more  common  than  they 
are  today.  This  was  a  problem  In  light,  and 
sanitation,  and  good  working  conditions,  but 
above  all  it  was  a  problem  in  morality. 

>\'hen  a  reckless  and  intoxicated  driver 
kills  a  pedestrian  through  his  criminal  neg- 
ligence, that  is  a  problem  involving  timing, 
speed,  and  brakes,  but  again  it  is  primarily 
a  problem  of  morality. 

When  any  grafting  city  administration 
embarks  on  a  construction  program  of  Jerry- 
built  sewers  and  sanitation  facilities,  epi- 
demics naturally  follow.  That  is  a  technical 
problem  involving  drainage  and  bacteria, 
but  again  it  is  a  problem  in  morality — this 
time  civic  morality. 

Any  phase  of  safety  activity,  which  you 
can  name  Involves  its  technical  problems, 
but  It  is  equally  true  that  each  of  these 
phases  Involves  a  problem  in  morality — a 
problem  in  social  and  safety  consciousness, 
a  social  and  psychological  integrity,  and  a 
mental  stability. 

And  so,  in  brief,  the  principal  theme  of 
my  discussion  with  you,  today,  is  the  Idea 
that  the  greatest  single  factor  In  effecting 
a  conservation  of  man-power  is  the  level  of 
safety  consciousness  and  social  morality, 
which   we  may  be  able  to  establish. 

Your  group,  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Safety  Covmcil,  is  affiliated  with  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council.  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  the  work,  wh'ch  thU  organiza- 
tion has  done  In  the  field  of  safety  engi- 
neering. The  story  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  is  almost  the  story  of  the  safety 
movement  Itself. 

The  story  of  the  national  council  and  of 
your  group  is  an  amazing  and  almost  un- 
paralleled story  of  growth  and  achieve- 
ment, emerging  from  the  darkness  of 
ignorance  as  an  organized  movement,  to 
capture  the  imagination  of  the  entire 
country.  Your  story  is  a  remarkable  story 
of  social  integration — the  Integration  of 
Industry,  of  education,  of  government,  and 
of  private  organizations.  Yoiu-  story  is  the 
story  llnted  with  the  broad  advances  of 
economic  welfare.  Your  story  la  one  of  su- 
perior technique  and  better-toained  per- 
sonnel and  a  htunanltarlan  social  concept, 
progressively  decreasing  the  accidental  death 
and  injury  rates. 

The  first  cooperative  safety  congress,  which 
I  can  recall,  was  held  In  my  own  State  in 
Milwaukee  lu  1912.  It  was  attended  by 
a    small    group    of    industrialists,    public 


ofllelala,  railroad  men.  engineers,  and  In- 
surance company  officials.  Tbeae  men  were 
consdouB  of  the  extent,  to  which  accidenu 
were  taking  a  toll  upmn  American  industry. 
This  little  group  meeting  in  Milwaukee. 
WU..  in  1912  was,  in  q  sense,  the  nucleus 
of  a  program  to  stop  industrial  accident*. 
It  was  this  group  which  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  national  cooperative  organization  to 
study  accident  causes.  It  was  this  group 
which  later  instigated  an  active  program  0* 
accident  prevention. 

It  was  fully  a  year  later  In  New  York  that 
the  National  Safety  Council  was  formed. 
This  council  took  a  leading  role  in  the  safety 
movement  m  America.  It  is  my  understfend- 
ing  that  it  is  a  nonproOt.  nonpartisan,  and 
nonscctarirn  organization.  I  understand 
that  its  sole  purpose  ia  the  conservation  of 
human  life. 

Th?re  are  few  objectives  for  any  orjtanl- 
zation  which  can  be  more  worth  while  than 
this,  and  I  believe  that  the  objective  be- 
comes even  more  worth  while  and  even  more 
inspiring  when  we  link  that  conservation  at 
human  life  to  the  problem  of  lifting  the 
moral  level. 

We  have  behind  us  now  more  than  two 
decades  of  experimentation  and  systematic 
organized  planning  to  eliminate  industrial 
accidents.  Tlipse  decades  have  left,  as  a 
heritage  an  outstanding  record,  though  today 
we  are  still  a  long  way  from  the  goals  which 
we  seek.  Your  organization  and  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  have  become  great 
clearing  houses  of  Information  on  accident 
causes  in  almost  every  field,  and  Eimilarty 
your  group  has  become  a  storehouse  of  val- 
uable Information  on  the  successful  and 
proven  methods  of  accident  prevention. 

Under  the  leadership  of  groups  like  these 
the  safety  movement  has  been  Instrumental 
In  saving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives. 
Your  constructive  public-safety  work  haa 
met  with  outstanding  results  largely  because 
you  have  relied  upon  an  lntegrat«»d  program 
of  cooperation.  No  group  can  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  the  safety  movement  alone. 
Your  group  has  wisely  demonstrated  the  Idea 
of  cooperating  with  many  forces — municipal- 
ities, civic  movements,  etc. — In  a  crusade  to 
conserve  manpower. 

Since  that  first  safety  congress  in  1912  In 
Milwaukee,  your  movement  has  grown  stead- 
ily. I  can  recall  that  when  Herbert  Hoover 
was  Secretary  of  Commerce  he  called  together 
the  first  national  conference  on  street  and 
highway  safety  In  1924.  That  national  con- 
ference, in  a  sense,  marked  a  milestone  in 
our  disheartening  record  of  traffic  fatalltle*. 
Similar  movements  in  industrial  safety  heve 
altered  our  traditional  concepts  of  indus- 
trial hazards 

Today  accidents  are  no  longer  regarded  as 
inevitable.  Today  we  recognize,  both  from 
an  economic  standpoint  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  humanitarianlsm.  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  reducing  the  toll  on  our  man- 
power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  on  your  program 
that  this  morning  session  of  your  confer- 
ence Is  designated  as  the  natlonal-defenae 
session. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  are  two  phases  to 
the  conservation  of  manpower  in  our  na- 
tional-defense program.  One  is  the  technical 
phase  as  directed  by  experts  and  techni- 
cians. The  second  is  a  broader  phase  involv- 
ing a  great  many  elements  and  evolving  not 
so  much  from  a  technical  direction  as  from 
the  pattern  of  social  consciousness  which  we 
create. 

Let  us  speak  first  very  brlefiy  of  the  tech- 
nical phase  of  conserving  manpower  in  na- 
tional-defense activities.  On  July  28,  1940, 
eight  outstanding  industrial  safety  expert* 
were  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Latxv  to 
safeguard  the  productive  manpower  of  those 
men  in  our  Nation  engaged  in  defenae  ae- 
tivltle*. 
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Thla  program  of  activities  Is  a  plan  de- 
■Igned  to  prevent  the  Injury  or  death  of 
•killed  workers  and  to  eliminate  the  loss  of 
worktlme.  through  sickness,  accident,  and  In- 
dustrial hazards. 

The  entire  program  Is  placed  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  and  Is  designated  as  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Conservation  of  Man- 
power In  Defense  Industry. 

As  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
bas  pointed  out,  national  defense  Is  the  Job 
of  the  century— a  50,000.000-manpower  task. 
There  Is  no  denying  also,  as  the  Labor  De- 
partment has  pointed  out.  that  the  man- 
power of  America  stands  guard  over  the 
national  security  of  America,  and  that  that 
manpower  cannot  be  measured  by  census 
flgiures  alone. 

It  Is  undeniable,  that  In  order  to  have  an 
effectual  national  defense,  we  must  conserve 
our  manpower.  It  Is  obvious,  that  every 
Industrial  worker  can  be  utilized  In  our  de- 
tense  program.  There  must  be  no  waste  of 
American  manpower,  through  Industrial  ac- 
cidents and  diseases.  Such  a  waste  Is  al- 
ways an  appalling  tragedy,  and  In  times  like 
these — a  national  calamity. 

During  1939.  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  people,  were  seriously  Injured  and  more 
than  16.000  men  and  women  were  killed.  In 
1939.  accidents  and  disease  meant  the  loss 
of  a  billion  and  a  half  man-hours  of  produc- 
tion. The  loss  of  that  much  time  during 
this  crucial  defense  period  might  be  fatal. 
We  cannot  afford  to  repeat  the  costly  ex- 
perience of  the  World  War.  when  the  in- 
creased need  for  defense  orders  created  an 
ever-increasing  accident  toll.  If  we  are  to 
maintain  and  Increase  our  Industrial  output, 
we  must  have  safe  working  conditions,  which 
will  safeguard  our  manpower. 

We  talk  about  Industrial  priorities,  of  stra- 
tegic and  essential  materials.  The  most  es- 
■entlal  material  In  the  Nation  Is  Industrial 
manpower.  It  Is  a  potent  factor  In  pre- 
paredness. Anything  which  destroys  Ameri- 
can manpower  or  interferes  with  the  work- 
hours  of  American  manpower  is  a  menace 
to  national  defense.  All  of  this  means  that 
there  is  today  a  need  for  extraordinary  pre- 
caution to  conserve  our  Industrial  manpower. 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  objectives 
of  the  national  committee.  I  believe  their 
work  offers  almost  limitless  possibilities,  and 
fiom  the  outstanding  caliber  of  their  per- 
■cnnel.  I  am  convinced  that  they  will  do  a 
splendid  Job. 

This  committee  will  be  concerned  largely 
with  the  technical  phase  of  safety  work.  Let 
us  briefly  consider  a  second  and  less  technl- 
cal  phase  of  the  conservation  of  manpower. 
I  am  referring  now  to  the  fact  that  thla 
national  committee  was  organized  on  a  vol- 
untary basis.  That,  to  me.  Is  a  very  hearten- 
ing sign.  One  of  the  saddest  lessons  of  this 
age  Is  the  lesson,  that,  as  a  rule,  few  Indi- 
viduals or  groups  have  been  successful  In 
retaining  freedom  without  discipline. 

Sometimes  that  discipline  Is  arbitrarily  Im- 
posed by  government.  Sometimes  that  dis- 
cipline Is  Intelligently  applied  by  government 
on  the  basis  of  mutual  cooperation  and  help- 
fulness with  the  Individual  and  the  groufft 
concerned.  Sometimes  the  discipline  Is  en- 
tirely applied  from  within,  and  this,  of  course, 
•Itminates  the  necessity  for  any  governmental 
control.  And  sometimes  discipline  comes 
from  without,  causing  an  awakening. 

The  problem  of  freedom  for  the  Individual 
and  freedom  for  the  group  Is  closely  Identified 
with  the  safety  problem.  I  do  not  believe 
In  arbitrary  government  control  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  group,  except  as  an  absolutely 
necessary  last  resort.  I  prefer  to  see  govern- 
mental control  voliintartly  applied  on  a  co- 
operative basis  vrith  the  Individual  and  the 
group:  or,  even  better,  I  prefer  to  see  indi- 
vidual or  group  discipline,  which  Is  so  effec- 
tive that  It  eliminates  the  need  for  any  gov- 
ernmental control. 


This  last  type  of  discipline,  of  course.  Is 
possible  only  to  a  very  limited  degree.  The 
cooperative  type  of  govemmentel  control, 
however.  Is  entirely  feasible  and  U  Infinitely 
preferable  to  any  type  of  arbitrary  govern- 
mental control,  however  commendable  Its  ob- 
jectives may  be. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  greatest  achievements 
in  safety  have  resvUted  from  the  organized 
efforts  of  comparatively  small  groups  cooper- 
ating with  government  rather  than  by  arbi- 
trary governmental  controls  alone.  In  other 
words,  the  greatest  advances  in  safety  have 
resulted  from  Intelligent  self -discipline  rather 
than  arbitrary  governmental  control. 

No  safety  record  can  ever  be  established 
solely  on  the  basis  of  penalties.  Such  a 
basis  Is  to  a  certain  degree  a  bad  psycho- 
logical basis,  because  it  sets  up  an  antago- 
nism. It  Is  a  negative  approach  at  best. 
I  believe  it  is  a  negative  approach  at  best, 
program  we  assert  some  positive  factor,  some 
constructive  objective  accompanied  by  social 
approval,  rather  than  continually  pointing 
to  something  to  be  avoided  on  pain  of 
penaity. 

Society  Itself  is  an  engrossing  psychological 
laboratory,  and  it  is  a  laboratory  in  which 
we  may  study  the  unstable  mentalities  and 
temperaments,  the  exaggerated  or  depressed 
personalities,  the  neurotic  tendencies,  the 
hirperspeed  urges,  the  mental  fatigue — all 
factors  in  creating  hazardous  conditions. 

It  appears  to  me  that  one  of  the  most 
significant  contributions  which  we  can  make 
to  safety  is  to  create  a  better  mental  attitude 
In  our  people,  a  happier  frame  of  mind,  a 
more  secure  society,  and  a  more  certain  social 
order.     I  shall  refer  to  this  later. 

It  is  ovir  Job  to  bring  security  to  the 
staccato  tempo  of  the  times.  It  Is  our 
Job  to  bring  our  living  up  to  the  pace 
of  our  Inventive  genius.  Our  Job  is  to 
bring  our  mental  approach  up  to  the  stand- 
ards of  our  physical  welfare.  Our  Job  Is 
to  learn  how  to  Interpret  the  advances  we 
have  made  In  ovir  physical  welfare. 

Progress  Is  a  complex  business,  frequently 
accompanied  by  some  hazard,  because  usu- 
ally the  pattern  of  our  conduct  is  not 
formed  as  rapidly  as  the  pattern  of  our 
material  progress. 

I  like  to  believe  that  ultimately  we  will  be 
able  to  lift  the  level  of  our  ability  to  live 
together.  I  like  to  believe  that  ultimately 
we  will  be  able  to  utilize  our  material  ad- 
vances in  such  a  way  that  our  mental  and 
spiritual  beings  will  also  be  able  to  advance 
correspondingly  In  a  program  of  Intelligent 
and  worth-while  use  of  our  leisure. 

It  serves  no  purpose  to  speed  up  produc- 
tion, to  annihilate  delay,  and  then — to  kill 
time.  By  an  Intelligent  use  of  our  leisure 
time  we  can  do  much  to  eliminate  the  neu- 
rotic, and  we  can  do  much  to  eliminate 
fatigue  In  our  dally  life. 

Our  problem  In  a  fast-moving  machine  age, 
tuned  to  a  machine-gun  tempo,  is  to  elim- 
inate some  of  the  hazards  which  accompany 
a  so-called  advanced  civilization. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  prob- 
lem of  conserving  manpower  is  a  problem 
closely  connected  with  human  ideals,  human 
hopes,  and  human  aspirations.  If  we  are  to 
fight  a  war.  let  It  be  first  of  all  a  war  against 
the  carnage  of  peacetime  destruction,  against 
the  pillage  of  accidents. 

Above  all,  if  we  are  to  Increase  the  pace  of 
our  living,  let  us  retain  an  approach  to  life 
which  Is  free  from  hysteria.  Let  us  seek  to 
demonstrate   a   mental   equilibrium   In   our 

Uvea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  talked  about  con- 
servation of  manpower  In  Its  narrow  sense. 
Let  us,  for  a  few  moments,  speak  of  the 
conservation  of  manpower  within  our  Nation 
In  the  larger  sense.  In  other  words,  let  us 
think  about  conservation  of  America. 

You  and  I  know  there  are  two  ways  for  us 
tn  America  to  spencl  or  lose  our  freedoms — 


our  American  values  of  life,  home  and  prop- 
erty, and  liberty  and  pursuit  of  the  American 

way. 

We  can  become  so  weak  defensively,  that 
we  can  go  the  way  of  Poland,  Austria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Norway,  Holland  and  France,  by  not 
preparing  against  the  totalitarian  onslaught. 
But  we  are  preparing  in  that  direction — we 
are  spending  billions. 

In  the  last  3  months  we  have  appropriated 
In  Congress  sixteen  and  a  half  billion  dollars. 
Speaking  in  Philadelphia  recently  I  stated 
that  fact  to  a  group  at  luncheon.  It  made 
no  impression.  The  mayor  of  Philadelphia 
was  there  and  I  turned  to  him  and  said 
"What  is  the  assessment  of  your  city?"  He 
said.  "About  $2,000,000,000."  I  then  said. 
"In  the  last  90  days  we  have  appropriated 
money  equivalent  to  8  Philadelphias." 

My  own  State  has  an  assessed  valuation 
of  something  over  four  billion  one  hundred 
million.  In  the  last  90  days  we  have  ap- 
propriated the  equivalent  of  four  Wlsconslns. 
That  brings  me  to  the  second  way  that  we 
cannot  conserve  the  manpower  and  values  of 
our  Nation.  We  can  keep  on  muddling  otir 
affairs,  closing  our  eyes  to  realities  and  cre- 
ating a  condition  during  or  after  the  present 
world  crisis  that  would  result  in  our  dropping 
into  the  financial,  social,  and  political  abyss. 
I  remember  when  I  was  a  lad  attending  the 
public  schools  that  we  had  a  certain  school 
reader.  In  it  was  a  graphic  portrayal  of  a 
man  who  sailed  carelessly  with  the  current 
down  Niagara  River.  Men  on  shore  called  out 
to  him,  telling  him  about  the  falls  and  telling 
him  to  row  to  the  shore,  but  he  paid  no  at- 
tention. He  said  he  had  enough  time— he 
would  sail  along  with  the  ctirrent. 

I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  school 
reader,  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  article,  but  I  have  not  for- 
gotten how  the  tale  ended.  When  the 
canoeist,  in  a  careless  and  lackadaisical  man- 
ner, awoke  to  the  reality  of  the  situation.  It 
was  too  late;  the  falls  were  right  below  him. 
He  turned  with  his  paddle  and  attempted  to 
make  for  the  shore,  but  the  swift  current  car- 
ried him  over  the  Niagara  Into  the  foaming 
abyss  below. 

How  can  we  conserve  the  Nation?    By  doing 

the  following: 

Insist  that  Congress  pass  a  realistic  tax  pro- 
giam  that  will  at  least  take  care  of  the  over- 
head of  government. 

In  the  last  8  years  we  have  run  behind 
about  three  and  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year. 
If  we  keep  on  appropriating  money  like  we 
have  In  the  last  3  months,  we  will  run  behind 
twenty  billion  or  more  this  year. 

Second,  we  can  insist  that  our  business 
managers  in  Washington  cut  down  on  non- 
defense  Items. 

Third.  We  can  Insist  that  the  President 
reqviire  collateral  security  for  the  property 
and  credits  that  he  extends  to  Britain. 

Fourth  We  can  Insist  that  the  people  get 
value  received  for  the  money  that  they  are 
spending  on  this  defense  program. 

Gentlemen,  when  you  conserve  this  Nation 
Intact  with  Its  freedoms.  Its  right  of  prop- 
erty, the  right  of  the  individual  to  sell  his 
labor  and  collect  his  wages,  you  are  conserv- 
ing the  power  of  man. 

Basically,  if  we  are  to  conserve  manpower. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  conserve  the  power  of 
man — the  constitutional  jxjwers  of  the  Indi- 
vidual in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  human  theories,  our 
human  wisdom  is  inadequate  for  this  hour. 

We  feel,  most  of  us,  about  the  national 
and  international  situation  as  Bobby  Burns 
felt.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  story?  Well,  here 
It  is — Bobby  Biuns  and  the  bishop. 

Bobby  Burns  was  searching  for  the  answers 
that  we  all  desire. 

Now  we  are  looking  out  upon  this  troubled 
America  of  ours  and  we  want  some  answers 
also. 


Here  are  some  of  the  questions  or  problems: 

How  Is  America  to  stop  strikes  in  our 
national -defense  work? 

How  are  we  to  achieve  national  security  and 
total  defense  in  this  war-tern  world? 

While  seme  folks  are  willing  to  die  for 
America,  hew  are  we  to  step  the  saboteurs; 
hew  are  we  to  stop  the  exploiters  of  our  na- 
tional emergency  for  their  selfish  ends — the 
grafter,  the  chlseler,  the  pay-roll  padders,  the 
profiteers? 

Let  us,  men  of  America,  have  unity,  loyalty, 
and  selflessness. 

Let  us,  men  of  America,  get  rid  of  greed, 
dishonesty,  graft,  and  let  us  get  rid  of  the 
saboteurs,  the  fifth  columnists,  the  alien  In 
our  midst  who  ts  abusing  his  hospitality. 

Hitler  said  America  will  destroy  Itself.  We 
know  now  what  he  meant.  We  have  seen 
how  he  weakened  other  countries.  He 
thought  that  the  grafter,  the  racketeer,  the 
chiseler,  the  shirker,  the  men  of  corruption — 
men  who  create  class  hatred,  class  "Isms," 
class  war — cculd  take  over  this  land. 

Are  we  going  to  prove  that  he  Is  mistaken? 

Yes;  the  battleground  is  here  in  America^. 
Ignorance,  disease.  Injustice,  poverty,  hate', 
disloyalty  must  go. 

Unity,  Justice,  loyalty,  security  must  be 
wrought  out  by  the  men  of  America  for  the 
people  of  America. 


Inter- American  Cooperation  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  April  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  31).  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  DR.  JOSEPH  TENENBAUM 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Tenenbaum,  executive  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  inter-American  coopera- 
tion, which  sets  forth  the  aim  of  Inter- 
American  Cooperation  Week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  good  neighbor  as  defined  by  President 
Roosevelt  In  his  Initial  Inaugural  address  is 
one  who  "resolutely  respects  himself,  and 
becaiise  he  does  so  respects  the  rights  of 
others."  This  common-sense  note  has  be- 
come, ever  since,  the  kejrstone  of  our  mter- 
Amerlcan  policy.  The  principle  of  collective 
responsibility  as  well  as  collective  security 
has  become  the  cornerstone  of  all  pan-Amer- 
ican pronouncements  as  well  as  all  the  acts 
of  the  Incumbent  administration. 

A  campaign  through  education  can  do 
much  to  create  the  basis  of  mutual  imder- 
standlng  and  cooperation,  which  Is  essential 
among  neighbors  who  desire  to  live  In  peace. 
It  la  doubly  Important  today  when  the  peace 
and  security  of  this  country  is  dependent 
upon  the  peace  and  security  of  any  and  all  of 
the  20  Latin  American  republics  and  when 
United  States  defense  means  no  more  and  no 
less  than  an  American  defense.  This  means 
not  only  common  bases  and  exchange  of  mili- 
tary Information  or  pooling  of  military  re- 
sources, not  only  shipment  cf  capital  and  the 
dispatching  cf  capital  ships,  but  capital  un- 
derstanding of  each  other's  problems.    It  Im- 


plies not  only  unification  of  material  goods 
but  unity  of  the  spirit  as  well. 

The  aim  of  Inter-Amerlcan  cooperation 
week  Is  to  focus  attention  on  this  problem  by 
emphasizing  the  common  Interests,  strength- 
ening the  feeling  of  friendship  and  mutual 
respect,  fostering  the  cultural  and  political 
ties,  cultivating  genuine  understanding,  and 
awakening  us  to  the  need  of  joint  economic 
solidarity  and  mutual  social  security  between 
the  peoples  of  the  Americas. 


"Oar  Country,  Right  or  Wrong' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  April  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  31).  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  NEW  YORK  DAILY 
NEWS 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  entitled  "Our  Country, 
Right  or  Wrong,"  by  the  pen  of  Capt. 
Joe  Patterson,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News  of  New  York 
City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From   the  New  York  Dally   News] 
"Our  Country,  Right  or  Wrong" 

We're  expecting  pretty  soon  to  feel  Impelled 
to  restore  to  our  editorial  masthead  the 
Stephen  Decatur  toast  which  has  bannered 
this  column  off  and  on  for  a  long  time: 
"Our  country]  In  her  Intercourse  with  for- 
eign nations  may  she  always  be  in  the  right; 
but  our  country,  right  or  wrong." 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  George 
Washington  slogan  which  we  are  currently 
carrying.  It  is  simply  that  the  Decatur  toast 
is  more  appropriate  for  a  time  of  war;  and 
we  are  now  about  as  close  to  the  European 
war  as  we  could  be  without  being  actually 
In  It. 

Commodore  Decatur  was  eminently  quali- 
fied to  propose  this  toast,  at  a  dinner  In 
Norfolk,  Va..  in  April  1816.  His  life  exempli- 
fied his  words.  And  It  so  happens  that  the 
big  episodes  of  Decatur's  life  had  to  do  with 
plices  whose  names  have  been  prominent  in 
some  of  the  hottest  of  recent  war  news. 

In  1553  the  Turks  took  Tripwli  from  the 
Christian  Knights  of  St.  John:  and  shortly 
thereafter  the  Tripolitanian  Turks  went  com- 
pletely piratical.  For  centviries  they  preyed 
on  Mediterranean  shipping  of  all  nations. 
Eur(^)e  never  could  compose  Its  own  internal 
discords  sufficiently  to  send  a  big  Joint  ex- 
peditionary force  with  instructions  to  stay 
on  the  Job  till  the  Barbary  pirates  were 
wiped  out. 

The  United  States  paid  blackmail  to  the 
Barbary  pirates  from  1796  to  1801,  at  a  rate 
of  about  $83,000  a  year.  In  May  1801  Tripoli's 
pasha  tried  to  Jack  up  the  price,  and  our 
Gtovernment  refused.  We  sent  some  Navy 
ships  to  the  Mediterranean  to  blockade 
Tripoli. 

This  adventure  turned  Into  a  4-year  naval 
war;   and  It  was  is  this  war  that  Stephen 


Decatur,  commanding  the  U.  8.  S  Enter- 
prise, won  most  of  his  fame.  His  greatest 
single  exploit  ^-as  the  leading  of  a  sucoeaa- 
ful  sortie  Into  Tripoli  Harbor  to  burn  the 
United  States  frigate  Philadelphia,  which  the 
pirates  had  captxired. 

In  this  same  war,  •  small  American  ex- 
peditionary force,  starting  at  Alexandria,  cov- 
ered a  lot  of  territory  recently  traveled  by 
General  WaveU's  Army  of  the  Nile,  and 
wound  up  by  capturing  Derna — taken  by 
WaveU's  men  January  30,  1941. 

Barbary  piracy  took  Its  deathblow  from 
Decatur  and  his  comrades,  though  it  flick- 
ered along  weakly  until  1830,  when  the 
French  finally  knocked  It  in  the  head. 

Decatur  rounded  out  his  career  by  figur- 
ing gallantly  as  commodore  commanding  the 
New  York  Harbor  squadron  in  the  War  of 
1812;  leading  our  last  expedition  against  the 
Barbary  pirates  in  1815;  and  getting  him- 
self killed  at  41  in  a  duel  with  a  suspended 
United  States  Navy  commodore,  James  Bar- 
ron, whose  reinstatement  Decatur  opposed. 

His  '"Our  country,  right  or  wrong"  has 
been  a  rallying  cry  for  nationalists  ever  since 
Decatur  uttered  It.  It  has  also  been  as  a  red 
rag  to  a  bull  to  internatiouallsu,  paclfist«. 
and  kindred  serious  thinkers. 

IN  PXACB  AND  WAR 

In  wartime,  we  cannot  see  bow  a  people 
which  hopes  to  win  can  follow  any  other 
principle.  France  Is  the  most  recent  illus- 
tration of  what  happens  to  a  disunited  people 
when  the  drums  begin  to  roll. 

About  peacetime  and  the  "our  country" 
principle,  there  is  some  room  for  argument. 

Internationalists  had  high  hopes  that  after 
the  first  World  War  the  League  of  Nations 
could  be  built  up  into  a  world-governing  body 
which  could  produce  permanent  peace  The 
same  school  of  thought  now  hopes  that  after 
this  war  some  benevolent  combination  of 
nations,  armed  with  enough  planes,  battle- 
ships, and  soldiers  to  keep  everybody  else 
under  control,  can  enforce  world  peace  for 
centuries  to  come 

We  have  grave  doubts.  The  only  example 
In  history  of  such  a  thing  Is  the  old  Roman 
Empire — and  Its  ruling  clique  rolled  up  rec- 
ords for  corruption  and  general  rottenness 
which  have  yet  to  be  sxirpassed.  As  soon  as 
Rome's  rulers  began  to  lose  their  grip,  na- 
tionalisms and  desires  for  Independence  be- 
gan to  crop  up  all  over  the  Empire. 

So  we  don't  know  but  what  "Our  country, 
right  or  uTong"  is  as  good  a  policy  for  a 
people  to  follow  In  peace  as  In  war. 


United  States  Sariof  t  Bonds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CAROUMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday.  April  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  31).  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  HUGH  8.  JOHNSON 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord column  by  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson, 
published  under  the  title  of  "One  Man's 
Opinion"  daily  in  the  Washington  News. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  article  relating 
to  investment  opportunities. 


A  DDTTXTTM  V   H^Ci   TUT?   rTwrr* T>T70c«TrvxT  A  T    r» T^riz-^Dr* 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ONS  MAN'S  OPINION 

(By  Hugh  S  Johnson) 

A  prospectus  for  an  Investment  security — 
•8  neat  a  bit  of  selling  argument  as  any  I 
have  ever  seen  after  several  years*  close  ex- 
perience with  such  literature — came  to  my 
desk  yesterday.  It  was  signed  Henry  Mor- 
genthau.  Jr..  and  Is  Issued  by  the  United 
States  Treasury.  It  tells  all  about  United 
States  savings  bonds  and  la  complete  with  a 
aelf-addressed  order  blank.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  sign,  enclose  a  check,  seal,  and  mail. 

These  bonds  aren't  new;  they  were  first 
tried  m  1935.  The  attractive  blurb  says.  "Al- 
teady  they  have  become  the  most  widely  held 
■Irgle  security  In  America."  They  are  said 
to  be  for  "small  Investors."  Corporations  and 
business  associations  can't  have  them,  but 
any  individual  can  buy  $10,000  worth  or  less, 
down  to  «18  75.  of  any  1  year's  Issue— which  Is 
not  so  small  In  my  book. 

They  don't  render  much  Income — and  the 
tract  doesn't  say  they  do.  In  barnyard  fl?ur- 
Ing  It  Is  I'i  percent  per  annum,  but  $18  75 
Invested  now  wlU  be  125.  10  years  from  now, 
which  is  a  gain  of  »6  25.  and,  while  the  fol- 
lowing Isn't  the  way  bankers  flgtire  Interest, 
that  roughly  Is  S'j  percent  per  annum  on 
your  H8.75.  That  Is  so  because  interest  on 
your  »18.75  U  not  paid  to  you.  It  is  com- 
pounded semiannually.  There  are  not  many 
gilt-edge  investments  available  so  flexible  as 
to  figure  so  high  a  rate. 

If  you  don't  need  the  Income  In  the  mean- 
time and  can  afford  to  put  these  securities  In 
the  box  and  forget  about  them— or  let  the 
Government  hold  them  for  you— while  It  Is 
theoretically  a  low  rate  of  interest.  It  Is  prac- 
tically as  good  as  you  can  get.  considering  all 
the  other  advantages  of  this  remarkably  flex- 
ible security— the  Income  from  which,  by 
the  way,  is  exempt  from  State  and  local  taxes 
to  the  extent  of  other  United  States  bonds. 

The  danger  of  buying  the  average  long-term 
llxcd-income  bond  In  a  market  threatened 
with  Inflation  Is  that  the  buying  power  of 
the  small,  fixed  Income  may  go  down  tragically 
as  the  cost  of  living  rises,  and  with  It  wlU  go 
down  the  price  of  the  hond.  You  can  then 
escape  far  greater  loss  only  by  selling  at  much 
less  than  you  paid.  Not  many  bonds  could 
offer  you  an  escape  from  this,  but  these 
Treasury  bonds  do.  The  Government  will  re- 
deem them  at  any  time  for. what  you  paid 
for  them  pl«s  Interest,  after  1  year,  at  IV, 
percent,  or.  If  the  redemption  Is  after  7*.i 
years,  at  Interest  of  2=3  percent  for  the  later 
years.  That  Is  as  good  a  protection  against 
Inflation  as  you  could  have  In  a  bond.  Since 
few  strong  banks  pay  as  much  on  deposits, 
these  bonds  are  a  lot  better  than  leaving  the 
.  money  In  a  bank. 

There  are  some  other  attractive  features. 
You  can  use  the  bonds  to  purchase  a  kind 
of  annuity  on  an  Installment  plan.  For  ex- 
ample. If  you  Invest  $75  a  month  In  these 
bonds  for  10  years  and  don't  redeem,  you 
are  entitled  to  $100  a  month  for  the  next  10 
years.  Your  $3,000  Investment  over  20  years 
at  $75  a  month  becomes  $12,000.  or  Increases 
50  percent  In  20  years.  Lesser  monthly  Invest- 
ments return  the  same  percentages  of  benefit. 
The  actuarial  calculation  of  the  Interest  rate 
In  this  Is  too  complex  to  discuss  here,  but  It 
Is  a  good,  sound  deal  backed  by  the  credit  of 
the  United  States. 

There  are  many  Tarlatlons  and  differing 
options  on  this  and  other  features  of  these 
bonds  that  make  excellent  Insurance  against 
old  age  or  provision  for  the  future  educa- 
tion of  children  or  care  of  Invalids.  They 
can  be  registered  In  the  name  of  two  people 
to  be  the  property  of  the  survivor,  and  thus 
become  a  modified  kind  of  insurance  policy — 
probably  free  from  death  duties,  although 
thU  Is  not  certain. 


It  Isn't  the  business  of  any  column  to  turn 
itself  into  an  Investment  sales-plugging  ad- 
vertlsment.  but  I  had  never  studied  these 
bonds  before  and  their  Ingenuity  fascinated 
me.  There  are  two  good  reasons  why  this  col- 
umn is  perfectly  kosher  on  this  score.  One 
Is  that  the  security  here  is  the  Nation.  The 
other  is  that  this  Is  part  of  the  Government's 
war-financing  plan — a  vital  element  of  na- 
tional defense.  In  the  protection  which 
these  bonds  offer  the  Investor,  they  are  far 
belter  than  any  Liberty  Loan.  War  Savings 
St..mp,  or  other  financing  of  World  War 
No.  I. 

The  best  recommendation  I  can  write  for 
them  Is  that  I  am  going  to  buy  as  many  as, 
under  their  Income  restriction.  I  can  pru- 
dently afford  myself,  and  so  are  some  of  my 
friends. 


Joint    Resolution    To    Define    American 
Intentions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  31,  1941 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions 
of  people  around  the  earth  are  being  mis- 
led to  believe  that  America  is  guided  by 
improper  and  ulterior  motives  in  respect 
to  international  relations  and  that  our 
part  in  the  world  drama  is  motivated  by 
mean  and  sordid  objectives.  Public  opin- 
ion, though  throttled  in  many  lands,  is 
still  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  world, 
and  it  will  be  damaging  to  American  pres- 
tige and  influence  to  allow  these  reports 
to  go  unchallenged.  The  Congress  and 
the  President  jointly  comprise  the  au- 
thority that  is  best  qualified  to  interpret 
the  heart  and  soul  of  America,  and  in 
order  to  dispel  the  false  impressions  cre- 
ated by  propaganda  and  to  make  Ameri- 
can purpose  crystal  clear  to  all  of  the 
people  of  the  world  I  am  introducing 
a  joint  resolution  defining  American 
intentions;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
of  the  House  that  the  full  text  of  this 
resolution  may  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  believe  it  is  a  sen- 
sible and  timely  resolution  and  that  it 
should  be  adopted  to  clarify  American 
intentions  in  these  trying  times. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Joint  resolution  to  define  American  inten- 
tions in  respect  to  International  relations 

Whereas  propaganda  actively  In  circulation 
throughout  the  world  Is  placing  the  United 
States  of  America  In  the  false  light  of  expect- 
ing territorial  advantage  and  world  dominion 
as  a  resvUt  of  the  aid  It  Is  extending  to  the 
democracies,  some  of  these  reports  going  so 
far  as  to  allege  that  It  is  the  aim  of  the  United 
States  to  build  a  world  empire  on  the  ruins  of 
the  nations  now  at  war:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  United  States  of 
America  covets  no  territory  It  does  not  possess; 
it  has  no  plans  to  extend  its  territorial  domain 
and  no  intention  of  acquiring  a  single  foot  of 
foreign  soil  by  war  or  conquest;  It  has  no 
selfish  interest  In  world  affairs  and  no  aim 
but  service  to  humanity;  and  Its  supreme  and 


only  purpose  is  to  protect,  safeguard,  and 
defend  the  great  freedoms  which  are  the  basis 
of  the  American  democracy  and  of  free  demo- 
cratic government  everywhere. 


Labor  Troubles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

OF   RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  April  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  31),  1941 


AR'nCLE  BY  ERNEST  K.  LINDLEY 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  interest- 
ing article  by  Ernest  K.  Lindley  appear- 
ing in  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
entitled  "Sharing  the  Blame." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  April  2,  1941] 

Sharing  the  Blame 

(By  Ernest  K.  Lindley) 

WISE  ADVICE  ON   LABOR  TROUBLES 

A  temperate  but  devastating  report  on  the 
Little  Steel  strike  of  1937  has  Just  been 
Issued  by  the  Senate  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee. These  were  the  strikes  In  the  plants 
of  Bethlehem  Steel,  Republic  Steel,  and  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  (A  fourth. 
In  Inland  Steel,  was  settled.)  Their  cause 
was  the  refusal  of  the  companies  "to  enter 
Into  contractual  relations  with  collective- 
bargaining  organizations  of  their  employees," 
to  quote  the  Senate  committee's  report. 

More  than  3  years  have  passed.  But  em- 
ployer-employee relationships  In  these  com- 
panies are  still  "strained"  and  without  ade- 
quate coUective-bargalning  arrangements,  the 
committee  adds. 

This  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  present 
defense-strike  problem.  Many  of  these 
strikes,  actual  or  threatening,  are  In  the 
plants  of  companies  with  strong  antiunion 
records.  Some  have  been  outstanding  vio- 
lators of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
Here  are  seme  plain  and  wise  words  from 
the  Senate  committee:  "Certain  It  Is  that  the 
Nation  cannot  permit  these  companies  today 
to  take  the  same  attitude  they  took  In  1937 
with  the  same  inevitable  consequences  of 
interrupted  production.  Any  company  which 
today  stands  up  and  fiatly  refuses  to  enter 
Into  a  signed  bargaining  contract  under  all 
circumstances  and  any  employer  association 
which  supports  and  assists  it  In  such  a  posi- 
tion are  endangering  the  national  security. 
Such  conduct  not  only  threatens  the  vital 
continuity  of  production,  but  It  challenges 
the  Nation's  domestic  authority,  weakens  re- 
spect of  labor  for  the  national  defense,  and 
destroys  the  sense  of  unity  and  common 
effort." 

One  might  add  that  any  official  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  who  supports  that  position 
Is  likewise  "endangering  the  national  se- 
curity." There  are  disquieting  signs  that 
some  Federal  officials  connected  with  the 
Office  of  Production  Management  and  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  do  not  realize 
thla. 
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Labor  is  In  a  dangerous  situation.  For 
that,  the  short-sightedness  of  its  own  leaders 
is  largely  to  blame.  Every  poll,  every  day's 
mail  to  Congress  shows  that  the  Nation  Is 
going  to  insist  that  there  be  an  end  to  strikes 
In  defense  industries. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  leadership  has  at  last  waked 
up  enough  to  begin  to  try  to  do  something 
about  curbing  excessive  union  Initiation  fees. 
Some  of  the  more  level-headed  C.  I.  O.  leaders 
quietly  have  been  trying  to  purge  Com- 
munists and  Communist  sympathizers  from 
positions  of  Influence. 

But  the  blame  for  strikes  does  not  lie 
wholly  with  labor.  It  lies  with  what  the 
Senate  ClvU  Liberties  Committee  calls  "the 
conduct  of  labor  relations  by  management 
•  •  •  according  to  antiquated  concepts 
of  Industrial  absolutism." 

Bethlehem  Steel  Is  a  notorious  example. 
In  World  War  I,  Bethlehem  refused  to  apply 
an  award  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  headed 
by  former  President  Taft  and  Frank  P. 
Walsh.  It  rejected  the  War  Labor  Board's 
Btiggestlon  that  it  organize  a  shop-committee 
system  of  employee  representation. 

Mr.  Taft  was  an  extremely  conservative 
man.  But  the  stubbornness  of  Elugene 
Grace,  president  of  Bethlehem,  led  him  to 
say: 

"This  situation  is  very  painful  to  me, 
for  the  reason  that  what  we  wish  to  do  Is 
to  secure  what  under  ovir  award  these  work- 
ers are  entitled  to  have,  and  it  Is  very  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
the  conduct  of  the  company  In  this  matter. 
the  correspondence  that  has  been  adduced, 
the  dealings  with  Mr.  Grace,  the  action  by 
the  Board  In  attempting  to  help  J4r.  Grace, 
and  the  present  attitude  •  •  •  color  the 
situation  with  a  sense  of  injustice  that 
makes  one  yearn  for  Judicial  power  to  com- 
pel Justice." 

The  War  Labor  Board  did  not  have  the 
power  to  compel  Justice.  The  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  established  In  1935.  Is  sup- 
posed to  have  It,  with  the  help  of  the  Federal 
circuit  courts.  But  Bethlehem  Steel  has  not 
yet  been  made  to  conform  to  the  law.  A  key 
case  involving  Bethlehem  is  still  before  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals.  This 
case  grew  out  of  the  Little  Steel  strike  of 
1937.  It  was  decided  by  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  in 
1939. 

A  prompter  method  must  be  found  to  adju- 
dicate cases  involving  refusal  to  bargain  col- 
lectively. This  Is  recommended  by  the  Senate 
committee,  which  sugt^ests  that  the  N.  L.  R.  B. 
confine  Itself  to  salient  Issues.  This  might 
help.  But  it  does  not  dispose  of  the  big  test 
cases  In  which  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  has  already 
reached  Its  decisions — In  many  cases,  long  ago. 
Thev  are  mired  In  the  courts,  usually  being 
fought  to  the  last  technicality  by  the  com- 
panies found  to  be  violators. 

Unless  It  can  compel  big  employers  to  obey 
the  law.  the  Federal  Government  cannot  ex- 
pect labor  to  forego  Its  indisputable  right  to 
quit  work — a  right  of  which  It  probably  can- 
not be  deprived  by  any  constitutional  means. 


Squeezmg  the  Fanner — Possible  Relief 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  2, 1941 


Mr.   WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.    Mr. 
^leaker,  the  /merican  farmers  are  in 


grave  danger  of  being  ruinously 
"squeezed"  in  the  confusions  and 
changes  which  have  been  wrought  by  the 
wars  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  by 
the  new  economic  stresses  and  strains 
which  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
hasty — almost  hysterica l^fforts  in  the 
building  of  our  own  national  defense. 

Foreign  markets,  formerly  served  by 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  have 
disappeared  and  will  not  exist  again  in 
several  generations — if  ever. 

New  and  vastly  heavier  taxes  face  the 
farmers  and  there  will  be  no  escape  from 
this  burdensome  taxation,  either  now  or 
later. 

New  competition  has  been  created  in 
the  labor  market  which  the  farmer  must 
meet — and  he  can  meet  that  competi- 
tion only  by  increasing  the  pay  for  farm 
work — and  that  means  increased  costs 
of  production.  Even  then  the  shorter 
hours,  the  overtime,  and  the  excitements 
of  mass  work  on  defense  are  all  con- 
spiring to  draw  help  away  from  the 
farms  and  to  the  cities,  the  factories, 
and  the  cantonments. 

Disparity  of  prices  is  growing.  The 
administration  promised  that  the  prof- 
iteering of  1918  would  not  be  given  a 
chance  to  repeat,  but  the  newspapers 
already  are  noting  cases  of  profiteering, 
and  the  administration  will  be  compelled 
to  establish  some  sort  of  price  controls, 
because  the  strong  leadership,  the  effec- 
tive appeals  to  public  opinion  against 
profiteering  have  not  been  in  evidence. 
Of  course,  rising  wages  and  shortened 
hours  must  of  necessity  increase  the 
cost  of  production  of  all  those  goods  and 
services  the  farmers  must  buy.  These 
price  rises,  coupled  with  increased  cost 
of  labor,  the  draining  off  of  the  most 
skilled  and  intelligent  farm  labor  to  the 
factories,  the  cities,  other  lines  of  work, 
or  by  the  draft  into  the  Army,  are  all 
operating  to  squeeze  the  farmer.  He 
must  get  more  money  for  his  products; 
he  must  look  ahead  to  the  time  when 
the  national  defense  has  been  built  and 
factories  go  Idle;  when  millions  of  people 
may  begin  again  to  walk  the  streets  and 
the  highways  looking  vainly  for  work,  as 
other  millions  of  soldiers  are  demo- 
bilized from  the  Army— when  the  war 
is  over— to  compete  with  jobless  civilians 
in  seeking  work  in  a  confused  and  cha- 
otic economic  situation. 

Because  of  these  grave  dangers  which 
now  confront  the  farmers  of  America, 
and  because  the  present  administration 
has  not.  as  yet,  at  least,  shown  any  dis- 
position to  do  anything  more  than  pre- 
pare to  apply  a  few  palliatives,  the  Re- 
publican Agricultural  Study  Committee, 
which  last  year  held  hearings  in  various 
parts  of  the  Nation,  will  resume  its  work. 
This  committee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Representative  Cufford  R.  Hope. 
of  Kansas,  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  House  standing  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee, has  been  augmented  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  several  new  members  who 
came  to  Congress  in  the  last  election. 
Tliese  new  members  also  have  special 
knowledge  of  farm  problems.  The  en- 
larged committee  will  be  split  up  into 
subcommittees  which  will  study  prob- 
lems confronting  different  branches  of 
agriculture.    Tbe  study  committee  will 


again  hold  hearings  In  various  parts  of 
the  country  from  time  to  time  in  order 
to  get  first-hand  "grass  roots"  informa- 
tion from  the  farmers  themselves.  Un- 
doubtedly some  of  these  meetings  will  be 
held  in  Michigan  and  adjoining  States. 

The  divisions  of  study  which  the  com- 
mittee will  pursue  through  Its  subcom- 
mittees are  as  follows: 

Dairying;  poultry,  eggs;  livestock, 
meats,  and  so  forth;  wheat;  corn  and 
hogs;  potatoes;  vegetables  and  canning 
industries;  wool,  cotton,  and  other 
southern  crops,  competition,  and  so 
forth;  fruits;  sugar;  farm  chemurgy; 
soil  conservation;  irrigation;  foreign 
markets;  reciprocal  trade  treaties  and 
their  effects;  dumping;  barter;  market- 
ing; production  costs;  processing,  and  so 
forth;  tobacco;  farm  credits;  use  and 
effects  of  food  stamps;  surplus  commodi- 
ties sales;  effects  of  hemispheric  defense 
and  loans  on  American  agriculture. 

Fifty-four  Republican  Members  of  the 
House,  the  speaker  among  them,  will 
make  up  the  committee.  It  Is  believed 
that  the  committee  will  be  able  to  get 
under  way  with  its  studies  within  the 
next  3  weeks  and  continue  throughout 
the  sessions  of  this  Congress. 

There  Is  no  question  but  what  these  in- 
tensive studies  which  will  be  made  by  this 
special  committee  will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  whole  Congress  in  shaping 
legislation  to  protect  American  farmers 
from  these  dangers  which  are  rapidly 
rising  to  menace  the  future  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  United  States. 

Every  competent  student  of  affairs  now 
recognizes  that  the  Nation  has  been  taken 
into  a  new  and  unpredictable  era  by  the 
administration.  No  man  can  foresee  fu- 
ture events,  but  it  is  imperative  that  we 
prepare  for  all  the  dangers  which  can  be 
foreseen  and  then  try  to  meet  the  new 
and  unforeseen  ones  as  they  arise. 

American  agriculture  must  be  pre- 
served if  free  America  is  to  stand. 


Going  the  Extra  Mile 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOtrrH  CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  AprU  2. 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  WILLIAM  P.  JACOBS 


Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  which  was  delivered  in 
the  Senate  dining  room  of  the  Capitol  by 
Efr,  William  P.  Jacobs  on  the  evening  of 
March  27,  1941: 

This  topic  Going  the  Extra  Mile  Is  selected 
for  discussion  this  evening  because  It  pre- 
sents a  thought  which  Is  of  utmost  Im- 
portance In  our  present  emergency. 

The  Golden  Rule,  long  accepted  as  sound 
public  and  private  policy,  says:  "Whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  yt 
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also  unto  them."  0\u  theme  tonight  Is  a 
sort  of  streamlined  version  of  the  Golden 
Rule  which.  In  practice,  acts  as  a  clincher 
and  positively  assiires  the  success  of  an  un- 
Ml&sb  policy.  It  precludes  the  slightest 
tinge  of  selftshness,  for  through  It  we  go 
"all  out"  for  the  other  fellow:  "Whosoever 
ahall  compel  thee  to  go  with  him  a  mile,  go 
with  him  twain." 

In  a  "gadget  blessed"  Nation  we  are  fast 
becoming  •softies."  Life  Is  too  easy.  The 
hard  lot  of  the  pioneer  Is  almost  forgotten. 

Instead  of  sacrlflclEg  and  striving  against 
odds  we  are  following  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, and  In  our  selfishness  and  short- 
sightedness we  are  seeking  something  for 
nothing.  This  trend  Is  rapidly  developing  a 
national  fallacy,  for  In  truth  there  Is  nothing 
free  In  this  world.  Even  salvation,  which  Is 
often  pictured  as  free,  must  be  accompanied 
by  self -denial,  and  self-denial  Is  an  art  which 
Is  a'so  becoming  extinct  In  America. 

Even  In  our  defense  program  the  hue  and 
cry  back  home  Is.  "How  much  can  we  get  out 
of  Washington?"  while  In  reality  we  should 
be  asking.  "How  much  can  we  as  Individuals, 
corporations,  communities,  and  States  con- 
tribute to  the  aid  of  our  country  In  this 
emergency?" 

Ycu  gentlemen  undoubtedly  feel  the  brunt 
of  this  urge,  as  your  constituents  are  con- 
stantly demanding  favors,  personal  advan- 
tages, selfish  objectives  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government.  It  Is  probable  that  this  pres- 
sure will  continue  until  we  shall  develop  a 
counter  crusade  for  the  extra  mite  In  America. 

At  this  particular  time  you  are  In  an  un- 
usually strong  position  to  answer  selfish  de- 
nurds  with  an  exposition  of  the  extra-mlte 
principle  The  Ideal  Is  not  only  altruistic  but 
It  Is  also  practical  and  profitable. 

It  enables  one  to  benefit  from  the  law  of 
Increasing  returns  and  the  law  of  compen- 
sation. It  develop*  growth.  Initiative,  self- 
reliance,  deflnlteness  of  purpose,  an  attractive 
personality,  a  positive,  constructive,  neutral 
attitude.  Independence,  and  achievement.  If 
persistently  practiced.  It  can  and  will  become 
one's  greatest  a^sst.  It  has  been  the  basis  of 
achievement  of  every  successful  man  and 
woman  In  America.  Its  importance  in  the 
operations  of  groups,  corporate  structures. 
and  governments  is  equally  vltaL  Somehow 
our  people  must  be  convinced  that  really 
there  Is  no  Santa  Claus.  and  that  you  gentle- 
men are  not  miracle  workers.  The  'aw  of 
compensation  inevitably  will  work  in  the  end. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  this  emergency 
men  place  their  personal  differences  ahead  of 
national  security.  While  no  man  can  deny 
the  privilege  of  Individuals  to  form  in  groups 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  common 
good,  such  cooperative  effort  must  be  based 
upon  the  principle  of  the  extra  mite  if  It  It 
to  be  of  lasting  benefit.  Short-sighted  lead- 
ership, which  pursues  selfish  ends  and  in  so 
doing  excites  malice,  envy,  and  distrust,  de- 
feats the  very  purpose  of  organized  effort  and 
develops  a  destructive.  un-American  menace. 
By  the  same  token  a  corporation  or  govern- 
ment which  builds  upon  selfish  aggrandize- 
ment or  financial  profit  alone  is  doomed  to 
failure  In  the  end. 

We  of  the  South  can  thank  God  that  we 
have  a  minimum  of  this  destructive  spirit 
In  our  section.  We  come  more  largely  from 
Amerlcan-bcrn  ancestors,  from  the  same  orig- 
inal God-fearing  stock,  speaking  the  same 
language  and  worshipping  the  same  God  It 
la  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  have  more 
of  harmony  and  patriotic  cooperation  than  is 
true  of  most  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Today,  when  Important  defense  production 
ts  retarded  by  Industrial  discord  elsewhere, 
there  are  comparatively  no  strikes  in  south- 
em  industry.  It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit 
Of  southern  employers  and  employees  that 
they  have  patriotically  rallied  in  the  emer- 
gency, have  buried  their  personal  differences 
and  are  working  as  one  in  harmony  in  spite 
Of  the  disturbing  news  trono  other  sections 


and  in  spite  of  the  agitations  of  self-seeking 
agents  of  discord. 

The  textile  employers  with  whom  I  am  as- 
sociated in  the  South  are  many  of  them 
manufacturing  gccds  which  they  would 
rather  not  produce  and  for  which  they  were 
not  originally  equipped.  This  they  are  do- 
ing in  cooperation  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Our  textile  workers  have  displayed 
the  outstanding  spirit  of  unselfish  pa- 
triotic cooperation  for  which  they  became 
famous  during  World  War  No.  1.  They  have 
proven  themselves  patient,  sympathetic,  and 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  thus  serve 
their  country  In  industry  and  In  arms.  The 
employers  have  granted  leaves  with  assur- 
ance of  reemployment  and  Just  now  are 
voluntarily  Increasing  wages  as  an  evidence 
of  good  faith  All  this  exemplifies  the  spirit 
of  the  extra  mile.  It  Is  a  natural  trait  of 
residents  of  the  so-called  "Bible  Belt." 
Would  that  this  unselfish,  patriotic  trait 
were  prevalent  throughout  America  in  this 
emergency. 

I  appear  before  you  this  evening  as  a  sort 
of  hybrid.  My  personal  activith.-s  cover  a 
number  of  fields,  but  in  each  of  them  my 
prime  objective  Is  the  gospel  of  the  extra 
mile. 

As  a  publisher,  with  my  associate  Napo- 
leon Hill.  I  am  endeavoring  through  spread- 
ing the  philosophy  of  American  achievement 
to  show  how  our  great  leaders  of  the  past 
have  built  upon  the  principle  of  the  extra 
mile. 

As  president  of  Presb3rterlan  College.  I  am 
trying  to  teach  the  potential  Christian  lead- 
ers of  the  future  that  the  world  owes  them 
nothing  and  that  they  shall  succeed  In  direct 
ratio  to  their  willingness  to  practice  the 
principle  of  the  extra  mile. 

With  this  theme  in  mind  It  is  perhaps 
timely  to  say  to  you  that  as  the  public  In 
its  short-sightedness  and  selfishness  comes 
more  and  more  to  look  to  government  for 
education  and  charity  that  the  church  and 
other  sources  of  private  education  and  pri- 
vate philanthropy  are  drying  up.  This  trend 
toward  public  philanthropy  is  a  bad  omen 
for  America.  We.  as  public-spirited  citizens, 
should  be  unusually  alert  to  check  this 
menacing  demand  for  something  tor  nothing 
and  thus  through  the  spirit  of  the  extra  mile 
retain  that  bulwark  of  American  strength 
which  comes  from  private  philanthropy  The 
future  of  American  leadership  Is  dependent 
upon  It. 

In  my  responsibility  for  the  public-relation 
policies  of  the  cotton-textile  industry  in 
South  Carolina,  my  chief  concern  Is  to  en- 
courage a  oneness  of  purpose  between  em- 
ployer, employee,  and  the  public  based  upon 
the  principle  of  the  extra,  mile. 

All  of  our  industrial  Imaginary  differences 
woiild  be  easily  solved  If  we  would  practice 
this  prmclple  and  we  would  all  unite  in  a 
common  effort  to  secure,  build,  and  protect 
our  Industrial  pay  rolls  as  the  life  blood  of 
the  South 

Incidentally,  the  textile  spindles  In  place  in 
America  have  decreased  during  the  past  25 
years  from  32  840.730  to  24.749,578. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  17.525,916 
spindles  In  New  England  and  only  13.261,213 
in  the  cotton-growing  States.  During  the  25 
years  the  New  England  spindles  have  de- 
creased to  only  5,884,114  and  the  southern 
spindles  have  grown  to  17,951.358. 

This  Is  an  enormous  southern  growth  and 
reflects  more  harmonious  relationships  and 
more  favorable  conditions  In  the  South.  May 
this  condition  continue.  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact,  however,  that  our  southern 
spindles  have  shown  a  decrease  during  the 
past  2  years.  If  we  can  emphasize  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  extra  mile  we  may  hold  to  our 
textile  gains  and  safeguard  the  Interests  of 
the  southern  textile  workers  and  the  public 
at  large  who  benefit  from  our  textile  pay  rolls. 

In  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  our 
southern  mills  consumed  In   1915  3,025,000 


bales  as  compared  with  6.647.000  bales  In  1940. 
while  the  New  England  mills  have  decreased 
during  the  same  period  from  2.149.000  bales 
to  918.313  bales. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  past  year  we 
consumed  over  8.000.000  domestic  bales  in 
American  mills,  the  highest  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Industry.  Apparently  we  must  de- 
pend more  largely  upon  domestic  consumption 
In  the  future.  The  development  of  our  own 
textile  Industry  Is  therefore  more  Important 
now  than  ever  before  to  our  farmers,  our  In- 
dustrial workers,  our  stockholders  and  to  the 
public  at  large. 

In  my  fourth  capacity,  and  the  one  which 
takes  most  of  my  time,  as  chairman  of  the 
South  Carolina  Council  for  National  Defense. 
I  find  the  principle  of  the  extra  mile  of  even 
greater  Importance  for  In  an  emergency  it  is 
Imperative  that  we  go  the  extra  mile 

Our  first  concern  In  the  southern  industry 
Is  and  necessarily  must  be  to  mobilize  our  re- 
sources to  give  the  greatest  service  In  the 
shortest  possible  time  for  defense.  I  am  one 
who  does  not  complain  about  the  relatively 
small  defense  expenditures  In  the  southern 
States.  The  condition  Is  perfectly  natural. 
Tlie  War  D3partment  needs  speedy  produc- 
tion by  Industry.  The  greatest  speed  Is  to  be 
obtained  where  industry  Is  already  equipped 
for  the  production  of  war  materials.  The 
South  is  still  largely  agricultural  and  It  is  nat- 
ural for  the  War  Department  to  look  first  to 
our  Industrial  centers  for  quick  service 
whether  the  centers  be  in  Michigan,  Illinois. 
New  York,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  or  what 
not.  The  South  comparatively  is  not  yet  well 
equipped  for  large-scale  production  of  war  ma- 
terials, and  that  brings  me  to  the  most  im- 
portant phase  of  our  southern  responsibilities 
and  opportunities. 

Our  responsibility  In  Industrial  defense  as 
the  first  step  Is  to  offer  the  full  mobilization 
of  our  Industrial  capacity  and  service  which 
is  already  developed.  That  we  are  already 
doing.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  encour- 
age the  changing  of  specifications  and  equip- 
ment to  enable  southern  mills  to  participate 
to  the  fullest  in  defense  service. 

However,  as  In  the  South  we  are  largely 
an  area  of  undeveloped  resources  and  raw 
products,  another  and  perhaps  more  valu- 
able function  is  In  the  perfection  of  more 
of  our  undeveloped  southern  resources  that 
they  may  be  more  extensively  used  In  this 
and  future  emergencies. 

I  firmly  believe  that  in  this  step  our 
greatest  responsibility  lies  not  only  In  In- 
ducing outsiders  to  move  into  the  South 
and  build  our  pay  rolls  but.  what  is  more 
important  still,  in  encouraging  our  own 
southern  people  under  the  defense  Impetus 
to  awaken  and  Invest  their  own  accumula- 
tions which  are  now  Invested  elsewhere  in 
the  financial  backing  for  our  own  young 
potential  leaders  that  they  may  develop  our 
own  rich  resources  and  build  our  own  pay 
rolls. 

It  is  a  matter  of  populating  the  South  with 
thousands  of  small  locally  owned  and  oper- 
ated manufacturing  plants  instead  of  sitting 
lazily  by  and  expecting  our  representatives  in 
Congress  to  give  us  something  for  nothing. 
Again  it  Is  the  principle  of  the  extra  mile. 
In  our  State  we  have  not  even  asked  the 
legislature  to  produce  the  funds  for  Indus- 
trial promotion.  Instead  we  asked  the  pri- 
vate power  companies  and  common  carriers 
to  put  up  the  funds  for  the  development. 

We  asked  the  chambers  of  commerce  to 
assist  with  the  research  to  determine  our 
resources  and  opportunities.  It  is  a  matter 
of  depending  upon  our  own  strength,  our 
own  resources,  our  own  initiative.  There 
has  been  too  little  of  that  commodity  in 
operation  during  recent  years.  We  have  be- 
come too  much  a  nation  of  softies  seeking 
a  free  ride. 

The  program  is  working  and  leading  to  a 
sound  industrial  revival  in  the  State.  The 
heart  of  the  program  is  in  getting  our  own 
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people  to  work  for  themselves  and  Inducing 
them  to  give  more  than  they  expect  to  re- 
ceive. 

I  have  been  astounded  by  the  response  and 
my  eyes  have  been  opened  by  the  unusual 
opportunities  which  are  before  us  In  the 
South. 

1.  We  have  a  harmonious  people  as  our 
greatest  asset. 

2.  We  have  thousands  of  young  men  who 
have  enterprise  and  leadership  ability  If  we 
can  only  Induce  our  local  Investors  to  back 
them. 

3.  We  have  great  opportunities  for  hydro- 
electric-power development.    Much  has  beei 
done  In  that  direction  already  and  its  con- 
tinuation will  lead  the  way  for  a  South-wide 
Industrial  revival. 

4.  We  have  billions  of  riches  imdeveloped 
in  our  forest  resources.  Did  you  know  that 
great  changes  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  development  of  plywoods  and  plastics? 
It  has  revolutionized  the  furniture  field. 

Michigan,  which  formerly  occupied  first 
place  in  furniture  manufacturing,  has  dropped 
now  to  sixth  place.  Two  Southern  States. 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  have  advanced 
rapidly  to  fourth  and  seventh  places,  respec- 
tively. The  center  of  hardwood  growth  is  In 
the  South  and.  becatise  of  the  more  rapid 
growth  of  softwoods  In  the  South,  our  section 
will  soon  be  the  center  of  timber  in  the  United 
States  and  can  easily  become  the  furniture, 
plywood,  and  plastics  center. 

Of  270.000.000,000  feet  of  hardwood  In  the 
United  States.  172,000.000.000  feet  are  In  the 
South  and  28,000,000,000  feet  of  red  giun  and 
83,000,000.000  feet  of  oalt  is  Included  in  ovir 
growth.  The  picture  for  small  Industries  In 
this  field  In  the  South  Is  unlimited. 

5.  The  development  of  Improved  processes 
In  food  canning,  packing,  and  quick-freezing 
opens  enormous  opportunities  In  the  South 
for  the  production  cf  the  Nation's  food.  The 
marketing  problem,  which  handicapped  us  In 
the  past,  can  now  be  easily  solved,  and  we 
have  a  splendid  opportunity  to  diversify  our 
agriculture  and  establish  our  farm  independ- 
ence thereby. 

It  Is  disturbing  to  sttidy  the  records  of  our 
State  agricultural  departments  and  note  the 
number  of  Southern  States  which  today  are 
Importing  more  farm  and  dairy  products  than 
we  export.  An  agricultural  section  like  the 
South  should  boast  of  thousands  of  quick- 
freezing,  canning,  and  packing  plants.  We 
should  and  can  feed  the  Nation. 

6.  There  are  hundreds  of  agrlculttiral  prod- 
ucts indigenous  to  our  section  which  can 
take  the  place  of  cotton.  They  need  develop- 
ment. Small  manufacturing  and  processing 
plants  will  solve  the  problem. 

7.  In  minerals  the  opporttmltles  are  tre- 
mendous. Large  deposits  of  kaolin,  lime- 
stone, magneslimi.  Iron,  coal,  manganese,  sul- 
fur, phosphates,  petroleum  products,  and  doz- 
ens of  other  minerals  in  the  South  await 
processing.  They  can  give  employment  to 
hundreds  of  thousands. 

But  need  I  elaborate  further?  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  natural  advantages  are  ours. 
There  has  never  been  a  better  time  for  an  In- 
dustrial revival  than  tinder  the  present  de- 
fense Impetus  and  following  our  great  power 
developments. 

We  can  and  will  grow  industrially  and  pro- 
tect oxir  present  Industries.  We  must  do  it. 
however,  by  Inspiring  the  Initiative  of  our  own 
people.  We  must  encourage  them  with  a 
sound  tax  policy.  If  our  public  expenditures 
are  greatly  increased  because  of  the  defense 
program,  this  circumstance  need  not  discour- 
age industrial  growth.  You  gentlemen  can 
encourage  Industrial  Initiative  by  determin- 
ing the  approximate  total  cost  and  setting  a 
firm  tax  policy  for  Its  payment  In  an  orderly 
fashion  over  a  period  of  years 

Industry  does  not  need  anythlrig  so  much 
as  knowletJge  as  to  what  the  future  will  bring. 
Knowing  what  to  expect,  they  can  confidently 
build  upon  that  knowledge.   It  is  uncertainty. 


not  high  tazee.  which  discourages  Indtistrlal 
development. 

But  above  all  essentials  In  an  Industrial 
revival,  we  need  to  awaken  our  own  people 
into  action.  We  must  fill  them  with  the 
desire  to  do  the  Job  themselves.  We  must 
Inspire  them  with  the  spirit  of  the  extra  mile. 


Inequalities  of  the  Farm  Parity  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  2. 1941 


Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  the  so-called  parity  payments 
is  continually  before  Congress.  The  ap- 
proach to  parity  where  only  a  few  crops 
are  subsidized  has  many  times  been  dem- 
onstrated to  be  unfair  and  unjust.  Note 
that  the  farmers  of  Maine,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire.  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Rhode  Island  did  not  receive  a 
single  dollar  of  this  money.    Thousands 


upon  thousands  of  these  parity  dollars 
have  gone  to  big  corporation  farmers 
and  small  pajments  have  gone  to  the 
family-sized  farms.  Note  also  that  one 
State  obtained  over  14  percent  of  this 
money  for  the  year  1940.  Some  States 
with  an  assessed  value  of  less  than 
$400,000,000  received  from  eight  to  twelve 
million  dollars  in  subsidy  payments,  and 
also  that  the  richest  agricultural  States, 
with  assessed  valuation  of  from  $1,400,- 
000,000  to  $2,400,000,000.  received  from 
ten  to  twenty-eight  million  dollars  par- 
ity payments  in  1940. 

In  other  words,  these  payments  are  not 
based  on  any  constructive  agricultural 
basis  and  are  sectionally  distributed,  and 
distributed  to  crops  that  represent  a 
small  part  of  the  total  crops  of  the  United 
States. 

Cotton  has  had  $96,164,550  for  the  year 
1940  and  the  fiber-cotton  crop  of  1940  is 
valued  at  only  $595,000,000.  This  one 
subsidy  for  cotton  is  over  16  percent  of 
the  annual  value  of  this  crop  cotton, 
which  represents  much  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  our  national  farm  income.  As 
long  as  parity  is  talked  in  terms  of  giving 
one  crop  48  percent  of  the  appropriated 
money,  the  time  has  come  to  have  a  new 
definition  of  parity. 


Estimated  net  payments,  1940  parUy  payment  program 
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REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

or  OREGON 

IN  THB  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  2. 1941 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  object 
In  speaking  is  to  announce  to  the  House 
that  cooperative  distribution  o{  power 
developed  at  Bonneville  is  making  real 
jM-ogress  in  the  Northwest. 
^^  hold  in  my  hand  a  news  release 
frorirthe  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, showing  that  they  have  made  a 
contract  to  sell  power  developed  at  Bon- 
neville in  the  city  of  West  Salem  with 
some  extension  in  Salem,  the  State  cap- 
iUl. 

Salem  is  the  most  conservative  city  that 
I  ever  lived  in.  During  the  time  I  was 
commissioned  to  be  Gtovernor  of  the  State 
and  lived  in  the  State  capital  there  was 
such  sentiment  against  public  ownership 
that  they  did  not  own  their  own  water 
plant.  They  had  to  buy  their  water  from 
a  private  company.  This  announcement 
that  I  hold  in  my  hand  states  that  the 
Bonneville  Administration  has  made  a 
contract  with  the  cooperative  to  deliver 
electric  power  in  West  Salem. 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  this  release. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and.  of  course,  I  shall  not  object. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  both  Houses 
will  read  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  and  note  carefully  the  rates 
in  the  tables  he  is  inserting.  Then  they 
Will  see  what  the  American  people  ought 
to  pay  for  electricity  in  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 
-    The  statement  follows: 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration  be- 
gan delivery  of  Columbia  River  power  late 
Friday  afternoon.  March  28,  to  the  Salem 
Electric  Cooperative  under  terms  of  a  contract 
executed  less  than  2  weeks  ago. 

The  cooperative's  distribution  line  was  con- 
nected to  the  power  administration's  Willa- 
mette Valley  transmission  system  at  the  Gov- 
ernment's Salem  substation.  The  coopera- 
tive's first  member-customers  to  be  connected 
to  its  new  distribution  system  in  West  Salem 
received  power  shortly  thereafter. 

The  Salem  Electric  Cooperative  Is  the  sev- 
enth such  agency,  and  the  twenty-sixth  pub- 
licly owned  system,  to  execute  a  contract 
with  the  power  administration.  It  comprises 
about  170  members  In  Salem  and  West  Salem. 
Sidney  Stephens,  of  Salem.  Is  president  and 
D.  M.  Burroughs  is  vice  president.  Malcolm 
Mitchell  is  secretary  and  O.  E.  Snyder  and 
Max  Oehler  are  directors.  B.  B.  Read  Is 
manager. 

Cooperative  officials  aimounced  they  would 
distribute  Columbia  River  power  to  their 
members  at  standard  retail  rates  recom- 
mended by  the  power  administration. 

The  rates  follow: 


Next  50  kilowatt-hours  per  month.  2  cents 
per  kUowatt-hour. 

Next  200  kilowatt-hours  per  month,  1  cent 
per  kilowatt-hour. 

Next  900  kilowatt-hours  per  month,  Va  cent 
per  kUowatt-hour. 

Excess  kUowatt-hours,  %  cent  per  kllowatt- 
hoiu-. 

COMMERCIAL 

Energy  charge: 

First  150  kilowatt -hours  used  per  month, 
3  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Next  350  kilowatt-hours  used  per  month, 
2  cents  per  kilowatt -hour. 

Next  1.000  kilowatt-hours  used  per  month, 
1  cent  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Next  13.500  kilowatt-hours  used  per  month, 
0.8  cent  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Next  25,000  kilowatt-hours  used  per  month, 
0.6  cent  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Next  60.000  kilowatt-hours  used  per  month, 
0.4  cent  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Excess  above  100,000  kilowatt-hours  used 
per  month.  0  3  cent  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Demand  charge: 

First  10  kilowatts  of  demand  per  month,  no 
demand  charge. 

Excess  above  10  kilowatts  of  demand  per 
month,  95  cents  per  kilowatt. 

The  energy  charge  for  use  in  excess  of  360 
times  the  demand  shall  be  subject  to  a;  re- 
duction of  0.5  mill  per  kilowatt-hour  from 
the  otherwise  applicable  rate. 
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First  50  kilowatt-hours  per  month,  3  cents 
per  kilowatt -hour. 


Wednesday.  April  2, 1941 


LETTER  FROM  SECRETARY  OF  THE  PENN- 
SYLVANIA DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE 


Mr.  HAINES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  I  re- 
ceived today  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Assistance  in 
Pennsylvania: 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Depaktment  of  Public  Assistance. 

Harrisburg.  April  1,  1941. 
The  Honorable  Hahrt  L.  Haines. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Me.  Haines:  You  are  doubtless  fa- 
miliar with  the  recent  recommendation  of 
the  Social  Security  Board  regarding  estab- 
lishment of  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the 
States  for  general  relief  as  an  extension  of 
the  Social  Security  Act's  present  public-as- 
sistance provisions  covering  the  aged,  the 
blind,  and  dependent  children. 

The  American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
the  Council  of  State  Governments,  National 
Economy  League,  and  numerous  other  na- 
tional organizations  have  virged  favorable 
action  on  this  subject  at  the  present  session 
of  Congress. 

My  purpose  in  writing  this  is  to  advise  you 
specifically  of  the  general  relief  problem  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  some  of  the  reasons  why 
an  early  broadening  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  Include  general  relieX  la  extremely 
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desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  our  own 
State.  .      ^^ 

Pennsylvania  Is  virtually  vmique  in  the 
United  States  in  the  extent  to  which  the 
State  government  has  assumed  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  general  relief.  Since  Janu- 
ary 1.  1938.  this  form  of  aid  (which  Is  avail- 
able to  all  needy  citizens  not  eligible  for 
old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, or  blind  pensions)  has  been  100  per- 
cent State  financed.  Pennsylvanians,  re- 
gardless of  party,  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  State's  record  of  an  uninterrupted  State- 
wide general  relief  program  since  1932 — a 
program  which  has  not  once  been  curtailed 
at  the  expense  of  the  needy  because  of  the 
unwillingness  of  the  State's  citizens,  through 
their  legislators,  to  provide  necessary  funds. 

Needless  to  say.  provision  of  relief  on  this 
basis  has  necessarily  Involved  a  tremendous 
drain  on  State  finances,  critical  tax  prob- 
lems, and  a  severe  test  of  the  ability  of  a 
key  industrial  State  to  compete  successfully 
with  other  States  In  maintaining  Its  indus- 
tries and  employment  opportunities. 

The  following  figures  indicate  the  extent 
of  State  expenditures  for  general  relief 
grants  and  for  all  public-assistance  pur- 
poses In  the  past  8  years,  excluding  Federal 
funds  expended  for  work  relief  or  advanced 
to  the  State  as  grants-in-aid: 

State  expenditures  for  general  relief  grants: 

1933 »30.  476.  000 

1934 25,  318,  000 

1935 33,  982.  000 

1936 63.  444,  000 

1937 - 57,  813,  000 

1938 75. 979,  000 

1939 - 91.  646.  000 

1940  _.. _ _     60,  923,  000 

State  expenditures  for  all  public  assistance, 
general  relief  and  other: 

1933 $38,308,000 

1934 35,  490,  000 

1935 54,  944,  000 

1936 87,  674,  000 

1937 83.  467,  000 

1938 109. 503.  000 

1939 130, 450.  000 

1940  .__ 102.  224.  000 

At  the  present  time  general  relief  is  being 
provided  by  this  State  to  135.000  cases,  rep- 
resenting 330.000  persons.  In  about  one- 
third  of  these  cases,  there  Is  no  employable 
member  and  the  need  reflects  a  long-term 
public  responsibility.  A  great  deal  of  turn- 
over occurs  among  the  cases  with  employ- 
able members  and  the  size  of  this  portion 
of  the  general  relief  load  Is  determined  by 
the  extent  of  both  private  and  W.  P.  A.  em- 
ployment. In  the  summer  of  1939,  when 
W.  P.  A.  emplo3mient  was  sharply  curtailed, 
the  State-financed  general  relief  load  reached 
a  record  peak  of  273,000  cases,  representing 
1,023,000  persons. 

The  following.  In  my  opinion,  are  among 
the  most  compelling  reasons  In  favor  of  the 
enactment  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  for  gen- 
eral relief: 

1.  Experience  In  Pennsylvania  and  nearly 
all  other  States  Indicates  that  Federal  as- 
sistance Is  the  only  answer  to  the  migrant 
problem.  Even  before  the  present  defense 
program,  migration  of  workers  across  State 
boundaries  was  creating  a  critical  situation 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  situa- 
tion has  been  intensified  by  the  national- 
defense  program.  Pennsylvania.  In  common 
with  other  States,  has  been  compelled  to 
piece  restrictions  around  the  State  assist- 
ance which  may  be  given  to  nonresidents. 
To  do  otherwise  would  place  a  heavy  and 
mounting  burden  on  the  State's  taxpayers, 
due  to  the  wide  disparity  existing  between 
the  adequacy  and  extent  of  public  assistance 
in  Pennsylvania  as  compared  with  nearly 
all  other  States.  Under  present  circum- 
stances, lack  of  residence  restrictions  would 
encourage  an  economically  unjustified  in- 
flux oX  unemployed  and  unemployable*  with 
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resultant   Jeopardy   to    the    entire   program 
for  needy   residents. 

A  Federal  program  of  grants-in-aid  for 
general  assistance  to  all  Indigent  persons, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  permit  standardiza- 
tion of  the  Innumerable  conflicting  State 
statutes  regarding  settlement  and  residence; 
equalize  the  burden  of  caring  for  migrant 
workers  and  their  f£unilles;  and  ameliorate 
the  hardships  now  confronting  the  worker 
who  migrates  for  a  legitimate  reason  and 
becomes  destitute.  Federal  participation  in 
general  relief  Is  a  much  sounder  solution  than 
any  program  of  Federal  aid  for  migrants  alone, 
since  the  latter  would  tend  to  encourage 
migration  by  making  the  indigent  migrant 
much  better  off  In  most  States  than  the 
needy   residents  of   these  States  themselves. 

2.  A  general  relief  provision  in  the  Social 
Security  Act  would  ease  the  heavy  burden 
now  shouldered  by  the  few  States  which,  like 
Pennsylvania,  have  accepted  the  responsibility 
of  providing  reasonably  adequately  for  all 
destitute  residents  not  cared  for  by  the 
W.  P.  A.  or  other  Federal  programs.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  stimulate  States  which 
have  disregarded,  or  been  luiable  to  meet, 
their  relief  responsibilities  to  establish  gen- 
eral relief  programs  meeting  minimum  stand- 
ards. A  variable  scale  of  Federal  grants-in- 
aid,  based  on  SUte  ability  to  pay  in  relation 
tC'  need,  would  promote  a  reasonable  degree 
of  uniformity  In  general  relief  provisions 
throughout  the  country. 

3.  Federal  grants-lu-ald  for  general  relief 
would  serve  to  offset  the  inequitable  features 
of  the  W.  P.  A.  program.  Operation  of 
W.  P.  A.  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  in 
some  States  than  in  others  and  fluctuations 
In  national  W.  P.  A.  quotas  have  resulted  in 
situations  where  either  large  numbers  of  the 
needy  unemployed  are  entirely  unprovided  for 
or  the  States  and  localities  have  been  forced 
to  assume  unforeseen  and  disproportionately 
heavy  relief  burdens.  The  impossibility  of 
sound  Sta*e  planning  and  budgeting  under 
such  circumstances  has  been  repeatedly  dem- 
onstrated. By  mak;ng  a  definite  Federal 
provision  for  general  relief,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  then  curtail  W.  P.  A.  na- 
tionally, or  expand  it  In  some  areas  and 
contract  it  in  others  In  keeping  with  the 
availability  of  work  projects  vital  to  State 
and  national  interest,  without  the  serious 
results  now  attendant  on  suclua  course. 

4.  The  Social  Secuiity  Act  provisions  with 
respect  to  old-age  ass:lstance,  aid  to  depend- 
ent children,  and  aid  to  the  blind  affect  thou- 
sands of  families  whose  need  for  help  does 
not  differ  substantially  from  that  of  the  des- 
titute families  not  covered  by  these  programs. 
In  addition,  there  are  many  Instances  In 
which  some  memljers  of  a  family  are  provided 
for  by  a  t3T)e  of  aid  now  Included  In  the  Social 
Security  Act  while  the  needs  of  other  mem- 
bers who  share  the  same  home  and  eat  at  the 
same  table  are  Ignored,  Insofar  as  Federal 
provisions  are  concerned.  Federal  participa- 
tion m  general  relief  would  encourage  State 
and  local  public  assistance  agencies  to  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  families  as  a  whole 
rather  than  splitting  them  Into  artificial 
units. 

5.  The  present  national-defense  program 
makes  It  Increasingly  apparent  that  reason- 
able adequate  general  relief  Is  needed  as  an 
underpinning  for  all  of  the  health,  welfare, 
vocational  training  and  related  activities 
which  contribute  to  the  strength  and  morale 
of  the  country.  Federal  participation  in  the 
cost  of  general  relief,  accompanied  by  Fed- 
eral leadership  in  establishing  reasonably 
equitable  and  uniform  standards  of  admin- 
istration In  all  States,  will  alone  insure  such 
underpinning. 

If  1  can  be  of  service  to  you  In  forwarding 
any  additional  information  about  public  as- 
sistance and  particularly  general  relief  In 
Pennsylvania,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
on  me. 


Meanwhile.  It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  you 
will  see  your  way  clear  to  give  maximum  sup- 
port to  legislation  providing  for  a  broadening 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  general 
relief  as  a  fourth  and  extremely  Important 
category  of  public  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Howard  L.  Russell. 

Secretary. 


So  That  Washington  Post  Readers  May 
Also  Have  This  News 
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ARTICLE      FROM      THE      WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  in  ttie  Senate  caucus  room,  a  group 
of  more  than  70  Senators  and  Congress- 
men held  a  highly  important  meeting 
which  may  mean  much  to  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  every  home  in  America. 

Witli  the  exception  of  the  Washington 
Post,  other  Washington  papers  carried 
an  account  of  this  meeting.  So  that  read- 
ers of  the  Washington  Post  may  also  have 
some  of  the  antiwar  news,  I  call  your  at- 
tention herewith  to  the  attached  news 
story  from  this  morning's  Times-Herald 
which  is  substantially  the  same  story  ap- 
pearing in  the  Daily  News  of  today  and 
which  I  am  confident  will  be  reported 
with  equal  fairness  in  tonight's  Washing- 
ton Star: 

[From     the     Washington    Times-Herald     of 
April  2,  1941] 

ANTIWAX       bloc        FIGHTS       CONVOYS WHEELER 

HEADS    GROUP    FORMED    IN    CONGRESS 

Congressional  nonlnterventlonlsts  agreed 
at  a  surprise  meeting  last  night  to  establish 
a  permanent  legislative  organization  to  carry 
on  their  fight  against  "Involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  foreign  wars." 

One  of  the  14  Senators  who  attended  said 
the  meeting,  described  as  "nonpartisan,"  au- 
thorized the  election  of  a  steering  committee 
to  consider  and  formulate  steps  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  group  but  that  no  action  to  set 
up  such  a  committee  had  been  taken.  There 
was  a  general  agreement  among  members,  he 
added,  to  hold  further  meetings  of  the  group 
to  carry  forward  their  program. 

Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler.  Democrat,  of 
Montana,  who  led  the  unsuccessful  Senate 
fight  against  the  British  aid  bill,  presided. 
The  meeting  concerned  principally  steps  to 
prevent  the  possible  use  of  American  convoys 
for  war  supplies  to  Britain. 

In  addition  to  the  14  Senators.  56  House 
Members  were  present. 

In  a  formal  statement  Issued  shortly  after 
the  conference  broke  up.  the  group  announced 
it  had  been  decided  to  raise  the  question  of 
convoys  immediately  by  pressing  for  action 
on  the  resolution  of  Senator  Charles  W. 
ToBET  (Republican),  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
similar  House  bills  to  prohibit  convoying  of 
merchant  vessels  by  United  States  warships. 

"Various  groups  are  now  advocating  that 
the  President  send  to  Congress  a  blU  author- 
izing convoys,  but  the  meeting  determined  to 


raise  the  issue  at  once  by  pressing  the  affirma- 
tive resolution  of  Senator  Tobet  and  simUar 
resolutions  introduced  in  the  House  which 
specifically  prohibit  convoys. 

"The  meeting  determined  that  in  spite  of 
the  defeatist  propaganda.  Ijeing  promoted  to 
the  effect  that  war  is  inevitable,  those  present 
would  press  the  fight  against  any  active  In- 
volvement In  war  which  would  take  American 
boys  to  foreign  battle  fronts." 


There's  Something  Wrong 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  RODGERS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  2.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ERIE   (PA  )   DAILY 

TIMES 


Mr.  RODGERS  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Erie  <Pa.)  Daily 
Times  of  March  27,  1941: 

[From  the  Ene  (Pa  )   Dally  Times  of  March 
27.  1941 1 

This  Is  an  editorial.  The  sovereign  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  can  reach 
out  and  with  its  authority,  backed  by  the 
Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  the  couru.  and 
a  legion  of  underoffioers.  grab  a  man  be-, 
tween  the  ages  of  21  and  36  from  a  good, 
steady  Job  or  a  profession,  push  him  through 
the  ritual  of  a  draft  classification,  send  him 
through  a  gauntlet  of  doctors.  Induct  him 
into  the  Army,  separate  him  from  his  par- 
ents, his  wife  in  some  cases,  send  him  to 
camp,  and  tell  him  what  duties  he  shall 
perform.  These  duties  range  from  latrine, 
kitchen,  sentry,  field  to  clerical.  He  must 
obey.  He  is  in  the  Army.  If  he  disobeys, 
the  guard  house,  extra  duties  await  him. 
In  wartime  if  he  sits  down,  strikes,  or  leaves 
his  post,  under  the  articles  of  war  he  can 
be  shot.  The  Government  has  shot  sleep- 
ing, disobedient,  and  sit-down  striking  sen- 
tries. It  is  a  part  of  discipline.  It  has  to 
be  done.  The  young  man  who  left  a  fine 
Job  and  comfortable  home  must  take  orders. 
He  can't  walk  out.  The  Government  backs 
the  officer  who  gives  these  orders.  The 
young  man  gets  t21   a  month. 

Back  in  the  selectee's  home  town  there 
might  be  an  Industrial  plant  engaged  com- 
pletely m  producing  the  necessities  of  this 
great  national-defense  program— just  like  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Is  doing.  The  big  plant 
is  making  the  things  of  war  to  supply  or 
back  up  the  young  man  who  was  drafted 
and  checked  Into  the  Army.  In  this  big 
plant  are  men  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
38  who  are  earning  good  money — say  $8  per 
day.  They  put  in  40  hours  a  week,  are  home 
every  night  with  their  families.  Their  Jobs 
are  Important,  for  they  are  producers  of  the 
materials  that  are  so  essential  In  the  vast 
program  of  our  defense.  They  are  as  Im- 
^portant.  but  no  more  important,  than  the 
young  men  drafted  from  good  Jobs  and  good 
homes.  Yet.  these  workers  getting  good 
money  can  strike  on  the  least  provocation. 
They  can  desert  their  posts — positions  that 
are  keyed  to  our  so-called  defense  program. 
Their  union  bosses  can  tell  them  to  quit, 
with  the  threat  of  violence  U  they  refuse 
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The  plant  1>  tied  up.  The  right  to  work  Is 
denied.  The  Government — the  same  Gov- 
ernment that  snatched  the  young  man  from 
a  good-secure  Job.  and  home — sits  Idly  by.  en- 
tangled in  a  political  hawser  that  heretofore 
has  been  too  binding  to  break.  This  same 
Government  condones  violence,  saboUge  In 
the  very  plants  It  has  designated  to  back  up 
the  soldier  and  the  program  of  defense.  The 
$40-a-weelc,  40-hour  "soldier"  In  an  indus- 
trial plant  thumbs  his  nose  at  the  Govern- 
ment The  $2l-a-month  draftee  would  be 
court-martialed  and  sentenced  If  he  even 
suggested  such  a  gesture.  There's  something 
wrong. 


Nonprofit  Organixationt  Control  Huge 
Corporations,  Yet  Pay  No  Taxe«  on 
Such  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  AprU  2. 1941 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  Government  is  in  need  of 
money  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
defense  effort.  The  tax  base  on  incomes 
has  been  broadened  and  will  perhaps 
be  further  extended.  Federal  bonds  are 
no  longer  tax-exempt,  and  the  incomes 
of  State  government  employees  are  no 
longer  exempt  from  the  income  tax. 

Corporation  taxes  have  been  raised 
along  with  individual  Income  taxes. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  force  corpora- 
tions to  distribute  their  profits  so  that 
8uch  dividends  would  in  turn  bear  their 
share  of  taxation. 

;  But  there  has  been  overlooked  in  this 
category  the  dividends  of  corporations 
paid  to  various  types  of  benevolent  and 
charitable  organizations.  Section  101  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  provides  for 
exemption  from  Income  taxes  of  a  large 
number  of  various  so-called  nonprofit 
organizations.  That  is  as  it  should  be, 
no  doubt,  as  to  the  original  contribu- 
tions made  to  such  organizations.  But 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  look  into 
the  question  of  profits  of  these  organiza- 
tions. At  the  moment  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  all  types  of  profits  should  be 
taxed,  such  as  interest  on  bank  bal- 
ances, bonds,  rents,  and  so  forth.  But 
I  am  prepared  to  recommend  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
such  income  as  is  derived  by  organiza- 
tions now  exempt  under  section  101  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  from  divi- 
dends as  the  result  of  ownership  direct 
or  through  trustees  of  such  voting  stock, 
shall  be  made  taxable.  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  short  bill  in  Congress  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  101  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  there  shall  be  levied,  col- 
lected, and  paid  by  all  organizations  therein 
listed,  a  tax  upon  aU  income  derived  from 
dividends  as  the  result  of  ownership  di- 
rectly or  through  trxistees.  of  voting  stock 
la  any  corporation  or  corporations  not  it- 


self exempt  under  section   101.  as  follows: 

(A)  When  the  percentage  of  voting  stock 
owned  in  a  corporation  Is  less  than  10  per- 
cent, a  tax  of  20  percent  on  the  Income 
from   dividends:    and 

(B)  When  the  percentage  of  voting  stock 
owned  In  a  corporation  Is  10  percent  or  more, 
a  tax  of  40  percent  of  such  dividends. 

As  will  be  noted  the  tax  would  be 
doubled  in  case  an  organization  under 
section  101  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
owned  10  percent  or  more  of  the  com- 
mon stock  in  a  corporation.  I  think 
this  is  justified  as  a  means  of  discourag- 
ing so-called  philanthropic  institutions 
from  investing  or  retaining  their  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  corpora- 
tions. 

The  magnitude  of  the  income  now 
being  disbursed  by  corporations  that  is 
going  to  benevolent  organizations  and 
that  consequently  does  not  pay  taxes  on 
such  dividends  cannot  be  determined 
without  further  investigation.  It  must 
run  into  the  millions  of  dollars. 

In  checking  the  records  of  the  Tem- 
porary National  Economic  Committee  I 
find  that  in  the  case  of  the  major  oil 
companies  the  100  largest  stockholders 
are  shown.  From  this  record  I  have  ex- 
tracted the  following  information  on 
holdings  of  these  organizations  in  these 
major  oil  companies: 

American  Missionary  Association.  287 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1,224  shares 
Sun  Oil  Co. 

The  Commonwealth  Fund,  care  of  the 
New  York  Trust  Co.,  Customers'  Securities 
Department,  100  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.. 
25.000   shares   Standard   Oil  Co.    (Ind.). 

Cornell  University.  Ithaca.  N.  Y..  1.718 
shares  Sun  Oil  Co. 

General  Education  Board.  49  West  Forty- 
ninth  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y..  123,468  shares 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.  J.):  320,800  shares  the 
Ohio  Oil  Co. 

The  A.  W.  Mellon  Educational  and  Char- 
itable Trust,  514  Smlthfield  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  352.000  shares  Gulf  Oil  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Frank  Phillips  Foundation,  Inc..  Att.: 
W.  C.  Smoot.  treasurer.  Bartlesvllle,  Okla., 
4.725  shares  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College, 
24  Milk  Street.  Boston.  Mass.,  20,000  shares 
Texas  Corporation;  3,000  shares  Standard 
Oil  Co.  (Ohio);  71.197  shares  Standard  Oil 
Co.  (N.  J.);  35,100  shares  Socony-Vacuum 
Oil  Co.,  Inc.;  11,000  shares  Continental  OH 
Co.;  50,000  shares  Consolidated  Oil  Corpora- 
tion: 5.500  shares  the  Atlantic  Refining  Co. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation.  49  West 
Forty-ninth  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y..  132.912 
shares  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio);  1.037.505 
shares  Standard  OU  Co.  (N.  J.);  691,140 
shares  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ind.);  94.684  shares 
the  Ohio  Oil  Co.;  39,408  shares  Continental 
Oil  Co. 

The  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search, 49  West  Forty-ninth  Street.  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  123.150  shares  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(N.  J.);  30.000  shares  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Ind);  182.400  shares  the  Ohio  OU  Co. 

The  University  of  Chicago.  122  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  m..  83.634  shares 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.  J.);  35.000  shares 
Socony-Vacuum  OU  Co.,  Inc.;  45.000  shares 
the  Ohio  Oil  Co. 

Yale  University.  New  Haven.  Conn..  30.964 
shares  Consolidated  Oil  Corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  at  length  into 
related  questions  of  owners  and  former 
owners  of  some  of  this  stock  still  exer- 
cising the  benefits  of  control.  It  is  the 
old  question  of  endeavoring  to  create  a 


perpetuity,  or  the  control  of  existing  in- 
stitutions from  the  grave.  The  law  has 
always  endeavored,  through  statutes  of 
mortmain  and  others,  to  put  an  end  to 
such  controls. 

I  could  likewise  go  at  length  into  the 
related  question  of  the  wisdom  of  per- 
mitting our  educational  institutions  to 
place  their  dependence  upon  monopolistic 
corporate  structures.  But  that  is  a  long 
story  in  itself. 

SuflBce  it  to  say  that  in  this  hour  of 
need  for  revenue  here  is  an  untapped 
source  that  should  be  looked  into 
thoroughly. 

As  to  the  organizations  mentioned  I 
have  checked  and  find  that  they  are  all 
exempt  from  income  taxation  under  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
My  exchange  of  correspondence  with  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  follows: 

March  17.  1941. 
Hon.  Gut  T.  Helvering. 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Can  you  advise  me  whether  the 
following  organizations  are  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  Income  taxes  under  section  101 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code: 

American  Missionary  Association.  287 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Commonwealth  Fund,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
General  Education  Board,  49  West  Twenty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  A.  W.  Mellon  Educational  &  Charitable 
Trust,  514  Smlthfleld  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The     Prank     Phillips     Foundation,     Inc., 
W.  C.  Smoot,  treasurer,  Bartlesvllle,  Okla. 

President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College. 
24  Milk  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  49  West  Forty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

The  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search. 49  West  Forty-ninth  Street.  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

The  University  of  Chicago.  122  South  Mich- 
igan Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

Yale  University.  New  Haven.  Conn. 
What  I  am  anxious  to  find  out  as  quickly 
as  possible  Is  whether  or  not  these  organiza- 
tions do.  or  do  not,  pay  Income  taxes  to  the 
Government  on  their  Investments. 

As  a  concrete  example,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  listed  above  Is  reported  In  the 
hearings  before  the  T.  N.  E.  C.  as  owning  the 
following  common  stocks:  1.037,505  shares 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.  J.).  691,140  shares  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  (Ind.),  132,912  shares  Standard 
Oil  Co.  (Ohio),  39,408  shares  Continental  Oil 
Co.,  and  94.684  shares  the  Ohio  Oil  Co. 

All  of  these  corporations,  except  the  last, 
paid  dividends  during  the  past  several  years. 
Did  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  pay  any  In- 
come taxes  to  the  Government  on  such  divi- 
dends, or  are  they  exempt  under  section  101 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cede? 

Your  courtesy  in  providing  this  Informa- 
tion for  me  Is  deeply  appreciated. 
Very  cordially  yours, 

John  M.  Coffee. 

Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  March  21,  1941. 
Hon.  John  M.  Coffee. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Coffee:  Further  reference 
Is  made  to  your  letter  of  March  17.  1941.  In 
which  you  request  to  be  advised  whether  the 
following  organizations  are  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  Income  taxes  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  101  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code: 

American  Missionary  Association.  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

The  Commonwealth  Fund.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University,   Ithaca.   N.  Y. 

General  Education  Board,  New  York,  N.  T. 
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The  AW.  Mellon  Educational  and  Chari- 
table Trxist.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

The  Frank  Phillips  Foundation.  Inc., 
Bartlesvllle.  Okla. 

President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College, 
Boston,  Mass. 

The   Rockefeller    Foundation.    New   York. 

N.  Y. 

The  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search. New  York.  N.  Y. 

The  University  of  Chicago.  Chicago,  m. 

Yale  University.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

All  of  the  atXJve-named  organizations  have 
been  held  to  be  exempt  from  Federal  Income 
tax  under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (6)  of 
section  101  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and 
the  corresponding  provisions  of  prior  revenue 
acts,  and  they  have  not  paid  any  Federal 
Income  tax  on  their  Income  from  any  source. 

Subsection  (6)  of  section  101  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  provides  for  the  exemp- 
tion from  Federal  Income  tax  of  "corpora- 
tions, and  any  community  chest,  fund,  or 
foundation,  organized  and  operated  exclu- 
sively for  religious,  charitable,  scientific,  liter- 
ary, or  educational  purposes,  or  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures  to 
the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  In- 
dividual, and  no  substantial  part  of  the 
activities  of  which  is  carrying  on  propaganda 
or  otherwise  attempting  to  Influence  legis- 
lation." 

If  further  correspondence  relative  to  this 
matter  Is  necessary,  please  refer  to  IT:P:T:- 
1— EAC. 

Very  truly  yours, 

T.  C.  MOONET, 

Acting  Commissioner. 


Newark,  N.  J.,  Opposes   St.  Lawrence 
Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF   NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  2. 1941 


LETTER  FROM  NEWARK  (N.  J.)  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE  AND  REPORTS  FROM 
VARIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  letter  I  received  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  City  of 
Newark,  and  I  also  include  a  synopsis  of 
reports  by  commercial  organizations,  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  engineers  with 
comments: 

Chamber  or  Commerce  of  the 

Cm  OF  Newark,  N.  J., 

March  31.  1941. 

Hon.  Alfred  F.  Better, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  Beiter:  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  transmitted  to 
Congress,  under  date  of  March  21.  1941.  the 
text  of  an  agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  pro- 
viding for  the  construction  of  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  deep  waterway.  This 
agreement  Is  to  be  made  effective  by  con- 
current legislation  of  the  two  governments. 

The  Chamber  of  Conunerce  of  *»«  W 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  given  this  srubject 
careful   consideraUon,  as  indicated  by   tne 


attached   detailed   report.     We    direct   your 
attention  to  the  following  salient  facts: 
Excessive  cost  for  power. 
Any  benefits  derived  will  be  restricted  to 
a  limited  area. 

The  waterway  will  be  closed  5  months  out 
of  the  year  to  transportation. 

Every  ton  of  freight  moved  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  83  per  ton. 

Power  would  replace  58.000,000  tons  of  coal 
per  annum,  or  13  percent  of  the  total  coal 
output,  thereby  causing  a  reduction  In  em- 
ployment In  mines,  railroads,  etc. 

Utilization  of  this  project  for  national 
defense  Is  too  remote  to  be  reckoned  in  the 
present  emergency. 

Construction  will  curtail  existing  emer- 
gency supplies  of  raw  and  finished  mate- 
rials, also  manpower  and  transportation. 

The  economic  factors,  when  properly 
weighed,  establish  that  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  waterway  should  not  be  given 
favorable  consideration,  and  we  respectfully 
request  that  you  oppose  the  passage  of 
legislation  that  would  have  for  Its  purpose 
the.  United  States  proceeding  with  the  con- 
struction of  this  project. 
Very  truly  yours, 

E.  W.  Wollmuth, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

St.  Lawrence  Waterway 

SYNOPSIS  of  reports  BY  COMMERCIAL  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS. EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS,  AND 
ENGINEERS,  WITH  COMMENTS 

Description 

Proposed  development,  which  covers  terri- 
tory between  Lake  Ontario  and  Montreal,  In- 
cludes 25  miles  of  canal,  8  locks  (30-foot 
depth):  24>4-foot  serviceable  channels  (27- 
foot  depth);  power  development  of  5,000,000 
horsepower;  deepening  lake  channels;  deep- 
ening lake  harbors;  control  dams. 
Additional  changes 

Improvements  wUl  necessitate  additional 
expenditures  for  reconstruction  of  piers  and 
other  vessel-handling  facilities,  dredging  ot 
harbors  and  channels,  and  changes  In  cargo- 
handling  machinery,  etc.,  to  meet  changed 
conditions  at  practically  all  lake  ports. 
Differences  in  elevation 

The  fall  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal  Is 
226  feet;  the  fall  from  Montreal  to  sea  is  20 
feet  (28-foot  draft  vessels  can  now  operate 
from  Montreal  to  sea). 

Time  to  construct 

Seven  to  eight  years. 

Official  estimate  of  cost 

Navigation  work... --  $108,700,000 

Work   common   to  power   and 

navigation... - 141,200.000 

Work  primarily  for  power. 144, 100, 000 


Unofficial  estimates  of  cost 
The  official  estimates  have  been  questioned 
by  various  engineers  and  foUowing   ligures 
submitted : 
E.    P     Goodrich,    consulting 

engineer... $1,054,000,000 

H.   L.   Cooper.    International 

engineer --     1.350,000,000 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  thst  experi- 
ence and  records  show  wat«i»ay  estimates  are 
almost  invariably  exceeded  one  to  three  hun- 
dred percent  or  more. 

Comparisons 
Chicago  Drainage    E^tiynated  cost 


tVjtal 

Additional  power  proposed.. 


394,  000, 000 


225, 000, 000 


Canal  .. 

Suez  Canal 

Panama  Canal 

New     York     State 

Barge  Canal 

Welland  Canal 


•16.000.000 

30. 000. 000 

160,000.000 

62,  000. 000 
40.000.000 


853. 

80, 

375. 

176, 

las. 


Cost 

000.  000 
000,000 
000,000 

000.000 
000.030 


Total. —     SI®'  000'  000 

Costs  not  included 
Cost  of  following  Items  not  Included: 

Interest    during     construction 

(estimated) 865,000,000 

Improving    channels    through 

lakes  (estimated) - 45,000,000 

Increasing  depth  of  harbors 
(estimated). —    250.000.ooo 

Losses  during  development  pe- 
riod  

Amortization  and  interest. 

Cost  of  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion. 

Reconstruction  or  rearrange- 
ment lake  ports  facilities 

Cost  to  private  interests  ac- 
count  necessary  rearrange- 
ments 

Loss  in  tax  ratables. 


Total 308,000,000     812.000,000 

Overages,  263  percent. 

Carrying  cost 
If  the  estimate  given  by  Cooper  (who  has 
had  wide  experience  in  this  line  of  work; 
constructed  the  Keokuk  Dam,  the  only  power 
plant  on  the  Niagara  River  that  has  never 
been  shut  down  by  Ice;  and  Investigated  the 
St.  Lawrence  proposition  for  private  Inter- 
ests) are  taken,  we  have  the  foUowlng  ap- 
proximate picture: 

81 350,000.000  at  4  percent  In- 
terest   $54,000,000 

81.350,000,000  at  3  percent 
amortization 27.000,000 

Operation  -^nd  maintenance  (es- 
timate not  Cooper's) 3,000,000 

Annual  carrying  cost 84.000,000 

Cost  power 
Cooper  estimates  the  power  wUl  cost  $270 
per  horsepower  developed,  following  this  with 
statement  that  "It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that 
no  hydraulic  development  can  compe'.e  with 
steam  when  the  Initial  cost  of  hydraulic  de- 
velopment exceeds  $150  per  hors^puwcr." 
Bstlmated  cost  of  the  St  Lawrence  develop- 
ment Is  66 'a  percent  over  this  figure. 

Considering  the  annual  canylng  cost  as 
applied  to  the  gross  exports  of  grain  (If  power 
win  not  pay  cost),  we  find: 

Gross  tonnage,  1928 
In  the  banner  year  1928  there  was  exported 
through    Buffalo    279000.000    bushels,     and 
through  Montreal  217,000.000  bushels,  a  total 
of  496,000.000  bushels  of  grain. 

Gross  tonnage,  1922 
In  the  maximum  year  1922  the  total  grain 
exported   through    all    North    Atlantic    ports 
was  462.000.000  bushels   (13,800.000  tons). 
Cost  per  ton  taxes 
If  all  the  grain  which  was  exported  through 
the  North  Atlantic  ports,  in  the  maximum 
year  1922,  passed  through  the  St.  LawTence 
route,  carrying  charge  to  be  paid  out  of  Uxes 
would  amount  to  18  ,S   cents  per  bushel  or 
86  per  ton. 

Saving  per  ton 
The    Department    of    Commerre    esMmates 
saving  In  transportation  coPt  by  the  waterway 
wUl  run  6A.  cents  per  bushel  or  t3  22  per  ton. 
against  above  cost  In  taxes  of  $6  per  ton,  or 
a  dead  loss  of  $2  78  per  ton. 
Loss  per  ten 
In  other  words  the  taxpayers  would  pay 
$6  per  ton,  to  give  the  wheat  growers  a  sub- 
sidy of  $2  78  per  ton.  If  entire  saving  were 
passed  on  to  growers. 

Cost  to  Nero  York  and  New  Jersey 
If  the  power  will  not  carry  its  expense,  and 
the  freight  wlU  not  carry  Ite  expense,  the 
whole  question  resolves  Itaelf  Into  one  ol 
subsidy  for  transportation  and  power  at  ex- 
pense of  taxpayers  ^tth  approximate  tax  oil 
l^w  York  State  of  $25,000,000  to  $30,000,000 
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per  annum  and  on  New  Jersey  of  W  .000,000 
to  $4X00.000  per  annum. 

A  large  portion  of  the  entire  cost  wiU  faU 
on  the  States  which  do  not  receive  any  bene- 
fit, either  directly  or  indirectly. 
AvaOabaUy 

Another  serious -objection  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  such  a  large  sum  on  the  development, 
Is  that  it  wUI  only  provide  for  service  for  a 
portion  of  the  year  on  account  of  closing  of 
lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  during  the  winter 

reason.  ^  „^ 

The  average  open  season  for  past  20  years 
has  been  from  AprU  26  to  December  9. 
Channels  and  harbors 
If  the  St.  Lawrence  is  deepened  to  27  feet 
It  WiU  be  necessary  to  dredge  channels  and 
harbors  at  Lake  ports  to  meet  the  Increased 
depth,  which  would  mean  13  American  and 
a  Canadian  harbors  would  have  to  be  dredged 
from  4  to  8  feet. 

Changes  facilities 
Changes  would  also  be  required  In  Lake 
water-front  facilities  and  equipment,  at  stag- 
gering costs. 

Estimated  tonnage 
The  most  optimistic  estimate  of  trafflc 
for  this  waterway  Is  24.000.000  tons  per  an- 
num, which  would  make  the  subsidy,  or  tax 
burden.  $3  50  per  ton  (estimates  of  tonnage 
are  almost  invariably  excessive).  Other  esti- 
mates are  as  low  as  10.500.000  tons. 
Reduction  demands  coal 
If  power  estimated  Is  developed,  and  used. 
It  will  replace  58,000,000  tons  of  coal  per 
annum,  or  13  percent  of  the  total  coal  out- 
put of  the  United  States,  with  consequent 
reduction  in  employment  by  mines,  railroads. 
Lake  ships,  and  manufacturers  of  materials, 
etc..  dependent  on  fuel  and  transportation 
activities. 

United  States  will  not  control 
The  United  States,  after  spending  the  enor- 
mous stun  necessary  lor  completion  of  the 
project,  would  not  control  the  waterway. 
Brookings  Institution 
The  Brookings  Institution,  in  its  1929  study 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterways,  reached  the 
following  conclusion: 

"(1)  The  treaty  calls  for  a  27-fcot  channel. 
This  channel  would  accommodate  only  5  per- 
cent of  passenger-cargo  tonnage  in  Ameri- 
can service,  38  percent  of  the  faster  cargo 
tonnage.  13  percent  of  tonnage  operating  out 
of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  40  percent  of  grain 
tramps  tonnage  operating  out  of  Montreal, 
19  percent  of  east  bound  Intercoastal  tonnage, 
no  tankers.  To  handle  usual  ships,  it  would 
require  a  33-foot  channel. 

"(2)  The  seasons  of  navigation  on  the 
Lakes  average  about  6>i  months  each  year; 
ocean-going  boats  would  have  to  reduce  speed 
aV  least  one-quarter  between  Montreal  and 
toe  Lakes.  Leading  steamship  lines  claim 
jmt-clAss  lines  or  regular  cargo-liner  serv- 
ice would  not  use  the  waterway  under  these 
conditions. 

"(S)  Authors  estimate  total  potential  ton- 
^agrfot  waterway  at  10.500.000  tons,  of  which 
grain  would  account  for  about  6.500.000  tons; 
of  toul,  5.400.000  tons  would  be  American 
trafllc. 

"(4)  Their  estimated  cost  of  waterway  Is 
$712,000,000,  and  with  carrying  charges  and 
maintenance,  the  cost  to  taxpayers  would 
amount  to  $3  50  per  ton  or,  say,  11  cents  a 
bu'ihel  on  grain,  a  saving  on  grain  of  4  cents 
per  bushel,  or  a  cost  of  175  percent  over  the 
estimated  savings." 

Canadian  editorial 
Following   Is   from   editorial    in   Montreal 
Star: 

"The  cost  to  Canada  cotjld  not  well  be  less. 
••We  get  a  half  billion  enterprise,  not  count- 
ing the  expenditures  on  power  plant,  for  leas 
than  forty  million. 


•TTie  increased  trade  by  the  cheaper,  safer, 
and  swifter  route  will  practically  all  be  trans- 
shipped in  Montreal  Harbor,  giving  it  greatly 
increased  business. 

"The  real  danger  that  the  wealthy  United 
States  might  build  a  deep  waterway  from 
Buffalo  or  Oswego  to  Albany,  and  so  sidetrack 
Montreal,  will  be  blown  sky  high  by  this 
treaty.  Having  put  some  four  hundred 
million  into  this  enterprise,  thus  creating  a 
far  better  route  than  that  by  Albany,  they 
would  never  waste  money  on  the  Erie  project. 
and  the  city  on  the  Hudson  will  be  out  of 
luck." 

New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  Its 
report  of  October  6.  1932.  sUtes: 

"The  St.  LavTrence  canal  project  is  un- 
sound, commercially  unwise,  and  politically 
inadvisable.  Seventy  percent  of  such  a  water- 
way would  be  In  Canada  and  30  percent  in 
the  United  States.  Is  it  conceivable  that 
the  United  States  would  undertake  a  high 
investment  In  a  foreign  country  under  such 
conditions? 

"It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the 
event  of  the  United  States  being  at  war  with 
some  other  country.  International  law  would 
prohibit  England  from  allowing  the  United 
States  to  use  the  St.  Lawrence  channel." 
Stanford  University 
The  Stanford  University  states  in  its  re- 
port, prepared  by  Ford  Research  Institute,  of 
the  university: 

"The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  wo\ild  probably 
not  reduce  cost  of  shipments  to  Europe  by 
over  5  cents  a  bushel  during  the  season  of 
open  navigation,  and  the  weighted  annual 
savings  on  export  wheats  would  be  less. 
Whatever  savings  are  made  would  be  divided 
in  proportion  varying  from  year  to  year, 
mainly  between  the  growers  of  export  wheat 
affected  and  European  consumers. 

"There  is  little  prospect  that  the  net  gain 
to  American  wheat  growers  as  a  whole  would 
be  significant.  Canadian  wheat  growers 
would  stand  to  gain  more  unless  or  until  the 
expansion  of  acreage  wipes  out  the  price 
iaeneflt." 

Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
The  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce  re- 
port, November  20.  1933,  states: 

"There  are  ample  grounds  for  requiring 
that  the  expense  of  the  project  be  borne  by 
the  interests  directly  benefiting  from  the  fa- 
cility. The  Intercoastal  shipping  character- 
istics of  the  new  seaway  would  Justify  the 
application  of  reasonable  tolls  the  same  as 
applies  to  shipping  through  the  Panama  and 
Suez  Canals. 

"It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  economic  merits 
and  Justification  of  large  expenditures  'have 
not  been  fully  determined'  and  that  the 
economic  Justification  of  the  project  rests 
wholly  upon  studies  'by  proponents,  6  to  13 
years  ago.  Under  conditions  naturally  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  now  confront  the 
United  States,  or.  are  likely  to  prevail  during 
the  next  decade.*  We  believe  there  should 
be  a  complete  up-to-date.  Impartial  ap- 
praisal of  the  economic  considerations  In- 
volved in  the  project,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  United  States,  before  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  deep  waterway  treaty  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate." 

These  remarks  were  followed  by  recom- 
mendation of  following  resolution  by  the 
chamber  committee: 

"That  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  delay  the  adoption  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  treaty  untU  an  impartial  survey 
can  be  made  by  the  Board  of  River  and  Har- 
bors Engineers,  or  a  commission  authorized 
by  Congress  to  ascertain  amount  and  char- 
acter of  the  trafflc,  which  the  United  States 
may  reasonably  expect  to  move  via  the  St. 
Lawrence  route,  to  show  the  savings  and  the 
States  therefrom:  that  the  board  or  commis- 
sion determine  definitely   the  annual  costs 


of  operation  and  maintenance,  and  the  poe- 
slbllity  of  making  the  project  self -liquidating 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  years;  also  a 
study  of  such  other  factors  as  are  essential  to 
the  determination  of  the  wisdom  of  under- 
taking this  development,  under  the  present 
economic  conditions  and  trend." 
Remarks 

There  is  a  great  discrepancy  In  estimates 
of  cost,  of  main  project  and  lack  of  informa- 
tion as  to  costs  of  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion costs  of  remodeling  equipment,  harbor 
and  channel  dredging,  terminal  facilities,  re- 
duction in  tax  ratables.  etc..  and  to  meet 
changed  conditions,  which  may  very  prop- 
erly amount  to  large  sums,  which  cannot 
be  assumed  by  municipalities,  and  would  be 
prohibitive  for  private  Interests,  when  the 
doubtful  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such 
expenditures  are  considered.  No  estimate  is 
made  of  loss  in  tax  ratables. 

The  actual  waterway  expenditure  might 
well  be  a  small  portion  of  the  total  final 
cost,  and  from  past  experience  the  waterway 
estimate  is  likely  to  be  exceeded  by  several 
hundred    percent. 

Before  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  project  is 
considered  we  should  examine  our  past  ex- 
perience with  waterway  promotions  which 
have  been  one  of  the  most  expensive  and 
perhaps  least  understood  extravagances  we 
have  been  cursed  with  by  politicians  and 
pressure  groups  for  many  years. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  the  promotion  of  ideas  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  under  the  guise  of  cheap  trans- 
portation, and  when  they  could  not  be  put 
through  under  this  pretext  the  national-de- 
fense issue  has  been  brought  in,  with  the 
hope  of  forcing  them  through. 

There  have  l>een  several  projects  which  were 
Justified,  such  as  the  Panama  Canal,  which 
is  partially  supported  by  tolls,  and  perhaps 
a  few  others  but  a  large  percentage  of  the  ex- 
penditures could  not  be  Justified  from  an  eco- 
nomic or  any  other  standpoint. 

There  is  a  continual  complaint  of  heavy 
taxes,  by  those  who  realize  they  are  paying 
taxes,  and  it  is  such  unsound  and  Ill-advised 
spending  as  we  have  In  the  waterway  and 
canal  developments  which  Is  building  up  these 
taxes  for  the  present  generation,  and  for  all 
time  to  come. 

The  average  man  seems  to  feel,  if  he  does 
not  own  property  he  does  not  pay  taxes,  that 
they  are  paid  by  the  wealthy  and  the  large 
corporations,  he  does  not  realize  that  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  pays  a  portion  of  the 
taxes. 

Those  who  do  not  own  property  or  earn 
sufficient  to  pay  Income  taxes,  pay  hidden 
taxes  on  everything  they  eat,  wear,  drink,  or 
use,  and  at  the  present  time  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  every  person's  earnings  is  being 
taken  from  him  for  taxes.  If  he  earns  $4 
per  day  $1  is  taken  for  taxes. 

A  halt  to  unnecessary  waste,  burdening  the 
taxpayer,  particularly  in  view  of  other  in- 
evitable tax  increases,  should  be  enforced. 

A  number  of  organizations  of  public  spirited 
people  throughout  the  country  are  spending 
their  time  and  money  in  an  effort  to  correct 
this  situation,  but  they  receive  little  if  any 
support  from  the  public  and  they  will  never 
be  able  to  accomplish  Important  results  until 
public  opinion  Is  aroused  to  a  point  where  all 
become  interested. 

We  have  endeavored  to  get  together  some 
figures,  from  Government  and  other  records, 
which  will  give  an  idea  of  how  our  money  is 
being  used  on  some  other  similar  projects. 

The  usual  manner  of  procedure  of  the  pro- 
moters Is  to  start  with  the  publicity  of  the 
Imaginary  benefits  one  of  these  projects  will 
give  a  local  community,  showing  estimates  of 
cost,  which  are  only  a  fraction  of  the  real  cost, 
supported  by  estimates  of  tonnage  which  will 
be  handled,  exaggerated  to  as  great  extent  as 
the  costs  are  understated.    By  the  use  of  thla 
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combination  of  erroneous  figures  a  saving  Is 
shown  by  reduced  freight  rates,  etc. 

They  are  very  careful  not  to  show  the  in- 
crease in  taxes,  which  almost  without  excep- 
tion Is  several  times  greater  than  the  alleged 
saving  in  freight  charges. 

They  do  not  explain  that  while  the  cost  of 
transportation  by  water  may  save  $1  per  ton. 
taxes  will  be  increased  from  $1  to  $5  or  more 
per  ton,  and  the  cost  in  taxes  alone  may  well 
be  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  handling  the 
freight  by  truck  or  railroad.  In  some  cases 
more  than  the  goods  cost. 

In  plain  words,  the  constmier  pays  the 
transportation  out  of  his  own  personal 
pocket  as  the  penalty  for  following  the  ad- 
vice of  people  who  are  paid  by  him  to  pro- 
tect his  interests. 

One  of  the  glaring  examples,  although  not 
the  worst,  is  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal, 
which  has  been  a  political  pet  for  years. 

This  canal  has  cost  the  people  of  New  York 
in  cold  cash  approximately  $400,000,000. 
Figuring  interest  4  percent;  amortization,  2 
percent:  plus  maintenance  of  $1,700,000. 
makes  a  total  of  $25,700,000  per  annum,  and 
they  are  paying  around  $7.20  per  ton  in 
canal  freight,  and  taxes  for  a  service  they 
could  get  from  the  railroads  and  trucks  for 
$3.50  per  ton;  in  other  words,  they  are  pay- 
ing an  extra  cost  of  several  dollars  per  ton 
on  every  ton  of  freight  carried  on  the  canal. 
If  the  canal  had  never  been  built,  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York  would  be 
millions  of  dollars  ahead  each  year. 

Add  to  the  cost  of  this  State  project  the 
Federal  white  elephants,  and  it  Is  costing 
the  people  of  New  York  perhaps  $70,000,000 
per  year  for  inland-waterway  promotions,  or 
$22  for  each  famUy  in  the  State,  with  the  bill 
increasing  each  year. 

According  to  Government  reports,  we  have 
well  over  $2,000,000,000  tied  up  in  canals  and 
waterways  outside  of  our  seaports.  With  in- 
terest at  4  percent  and  amortization  at  2 
percent,  we  have  a  carrying  charge  of  $120,- 
000.000  per  annum,  plus  $100,000,000  per 
annum  for  maintenance  and  operation,  or  a 
total  of  $220,000,000,  without  considering  the 
additional  money  that  is  being  poured  in 
each  year  for  new  projects. 

The  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, and  Pennsylvania  carry  approximately 
40  percent  of  the  tax  load  of  the  United 
States,  which  means  these  four  States  pay 
approximately  $68,000,000  of  this  cost,  or 
over  $19  for  each  family  in  the  four  States, 
for  Federal  projects  alone. 

If  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  costs  the 
United  States  $1,000,000,000,  and  Its  carrying, 
operation,  and  maintenance  costs  run  pro- 
portionately to  other  Inland-waterway  de- 
velopments, the  Initial  cost  to  the  State  of 
New  York  would  approximate  $210,000,000 
and  the  carrying  cost  to  the  State  $17,000,COO 
per  annum.  The  initial  Investment  for  the 
States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  Pennsylvania  would  approximate  $400.- 
000.000  and  carrying  costs  $32,000,000.  in  ad- 
dition to  the  present  amounts  shown  above. 
If  estimated  costs  run  true  to  form  as  com- 
pared with  actual  costs,  they  may  run  two 
or  three  times  this  amount. 

The  following  iUustratlons  will  give  some 
idea  of  costs  of  handling  freight  on  the 
waterways : 

Cost  in  taxes  to  move  1  ton  100  miles 

Canals  and  waterways: 

Chesapeake  &  Delaware 

Cape  Cod 

Beaufort  to  St.  Johns  River 

Beaufort  to  Cape  Fear  River 

Cape  Fear  River  to  Wingah  Bay_ 
Wlngah  Bay  to  Charleston.  S.  C- 

Charleston  to  Beaufort.— 

Below   Wilmington   Cape   Fear 

River 

Above   WUmlngton   Cape   Fear 

River 

Saco  River.  Blaine 

Taunton  River.  Mass 

Appoqulnlmick  River,  Del 


$1. 

20 

10.00 

1. 

90 

2. 

20 

5 

00 

3. 

00 

a 

50 

1 

50 

1 

.20 

159 

00 

46.00 

67.00 

Cost  in  taxes  to  move  1  ton  100  miles — Oon. 
Canals  and  waterways — Continued. 
Rehoboth  Bay  to  Delaware  Bav 

(IWW) $1,680  00 

Chlncoteague  Bay  to  Delaware 

Bay  (IWW) 10.00 

Shrewsbury  River,  N.  J 61. 00 

Woodbury  Creek.  N.  J 57.00 

Cold  Spring  Inlet.  N.  J 450.00 

Norfolk     to     PanUlco     Soxind 

(IWW) 2.30 

Swan  Quarter  Bay  to  Deep  Bay. 

N.  C.    (IWW) 45.00 

Channel.  Back  Sound  to  Look- 
out Bight,  N.  C- -       200.00 

Oklawaha  River,  Fla 1,227.00 

Jacksonville     to     Miami,     Fla. 

(IWW) 6.20 

Suwanee  River,  Fla _      900.  00 

There  are  numerous  other  projects  which 
are  as  bad  or  perhaps  In  some  cases  worse. 

Figures  used  are  from  Government  reports 
covering  costs  to  June  30,  1939.  and  tonnage 
figures  for  1938,  which  are  the  latest  available. 
Maintenance  costs  are  from  approved  esti- 
mates, or  where  estimates  are  not  shown  are 
on  basis  of  2  percent  on  Investment. 

These  costs  are  in  addition  to  canal  freight 
charges.  It  costs  an  average  of  around  $1  to 
move  a  ton  of  freight  100  miles  on  the  rail- 
road or  trucks,  both  of  which  instead  of  being 
supported  by  taxes,  pay  taxes. 

The  available  data  on  numerous  different 
waterway  Improvements  do  not  show  a  single 
one  handling  freight  (taxes  only)  as  cheaply 
as  the  trucks  or  railroads. 

One  of  them  shows  a  tax  cost  of  $16  60 
for  every  ton  of  freight  handled  1  mile  for 
an  entire  year.  The  business  of  this  water- 
way for  an  entire  year  was  1.385  tons  and 
the  ccst  in  taxes  $46,000  in  addition  to  the 
canal  freight  charges  or  equal  to  $7,968  in 
taxes  only  for  a  40-ton  car  load  through  a 
12-mlle  waterway. 

This  certainly  shows  the  necessity  for  curb- 
iHo  such  promotions  and  absolutely  refusing 
to  approve  any  expenditures  that  are  not 
sound  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

The  proposed  development  Is  unsound  from 
economical  and  practical  standpoints  accord- 
ing to  studies  of  numerous  engineering  and 
business  experts  which  leaves  only  the  rather 
weak  argument  of  its  value  for  national  de- 
fense and  this  seems  hardly  worth  consider- 
ing in  view  of  the  following: 

(1)  It  would  not  be  completed  for  5  years 
or  more. 

(2)  Its  construction  would  require  im- 
mense quantities  of  steel,  lumber,  cement, 
machinery,  tools,  explosives,  and  other  ma- 
terials, and  a  large  number  of  skilled  labor, 
all  of  which  are  badly  needed  In  connection 
with  ship,  airplane,  and  tank  construction, 
the  erection  of  new  facilities  for  their  pro- 
duction and  manufacture  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, etc.,  which  we  all  agree  are  an  immedi- 
ate necessity.  ^  „.     -     ,      ^ 

(3)  It  would  slow  up  our  aid  to  England 
and  our  cwn  defense  armament. 

(4)  No  evidence  has  been  offered  to  show 
it  would  help  our  national  defense. 

(5)  Under  certain  conditions  it  would  oper- 
ate as  a  handicap 

■  (6)  In  case  of  war  It  would  be  difficult  to 
defend  and  not  difficult  to  destroy. 

(7)  Under  war  conditions,  material  could 
not  be  handled  as  quickly  or  safely  through 
the  channel  and  over  the  open  Atlantic  to  and 
from  our  east  coast.  Gulf  ports,  and  west  coast 
as  they  could  by  our  present  Inland  transpor- 
tation systems  for  several  reasons,  some  of 

them —  ., 

(a)  Lack    of    protection    from   unfriendly 

powers. 

(b)  Time  required  for  movement. 

(c)  Necessity  for  light  dratight  ships,  which 
we  do  not  have. 

(d)  Excess  equipment  necessary  for  this 
ipeclal  service. 

(e)  Increased  manpower. 
(8)  A  27-foot  channel  would  restrict  vessels 

to  about  a  24  >4 -foot  draught. 


(0)  Only  at>out  5  percent  of  American  ships 
of  2.000  tons  or  over  could  be  operat«d 
through  the  channel. 

(10)  Only  about  30  percent  of  foreign  ships 
of  this  tonnage  could  use  the  channel. 

(11)  Only  the  small  ships  of  the  Navy 
could  use  the  channel. 

(12)  It  would  require  years  and  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  prepare  lake  ports  for  more 
than  present  services 

( 13)  Weather  conditions  would  prevent  full 
use  of  channel  for  more  than  58  percent  of 
the  year  or  about  7  months  out  of  each  12 

(14)  On  basis  of  58  percent  or  7  months 
out  of  12.  we  would  only  get  about  3  percent 
service  out  of  American  vessels  and  18  percent 
out  of  foreign  vessels. 

( 15 »  Only  6  percent  of  the  business  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  handled  by  Amerlrnn 
ships,  while  about  94  percent  is  handled  by 
foreign  ships. 

(16)  On  this  basis  of  each  dollar  we  spent 
out  of  our  taxes,  only  6  percent  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  our  workmen  and  shipping  and 
94  percent  for  foreign  workmen  and  shipping. 

To  sum  the  entire  proposition  up.  It  Is 
apparently  an  unwise  undertaking  from 
either  a  defense,  economical,  or  commercial 
standpoint. 

1.  It  will  Interfere  with  national  defense. 

2.  It  will  reduce  employment  In  practically 
every  Industry  In  the  United  SUtea. 

3.  It  will  reduce  earnings  of  American 
workmen  millions  of  dollars  each  year. 

4.  It  will  Increase  our  cost  of  living. 

5.  It  will  Increase  our  taxes  millions  of 
dollars  each  year. 

6.  It  will  give  a  subsidy  of  foreign  workmen, 
shipping,  and  factories  at  expense  of  our 
workmen  and  industries. 

7.  It  will  place  American  workmen  and  In- 
dustry In  competition  with  cheap  foreign 
labor,  and  the  American  farmer  with  a  for- 
eign grain,  which  could  be  delivered  at  lake 
ports  cheaper  than  it  costs  our  midwest  farm- 
ers to  produce. 

8.  It  will  place  a  burden  on  American  work- 
men and  industry  for  all  time  to  come,  with 
no  hope  of  benefit.  • 

Based  on  experience  with  previous  esti- 
mates of  cost  of  construction  of  waterways, 
the  final  cost  will  probably  be  several  times 
the  estimates,  which  In  this  case  would  mean 
two  or  three  billion  dollars  more  than  now 
anticipated  with  consequent  further  increase 
in  taxes. 

As  a  rc^-ult  of  the  above  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations, the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
the  city  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  convinced  that 
the  plan  is  impiactical,  would  result  in  a  dis- 
location of  trade,  and  in  no  way  could  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  waterway  project 
be  Justified:  and  especially  Is  this  true  in 
view  of  thp  present  emergency  that  exists. 

Dated  Newark.  N.  J..  March  31.  1941. 


Suggested    Objectives    for    Which    We 
Should  Strive  in  This  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  Aphl  2. 1941 


LETTER   FROM   A   CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Cohgres- 
sioKAL  Record,  I  include  herein  a  letter 
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fr<«n  a  valued  and  very  intelligent  con- 
stituent, who  is  the  secretary  of  the 
Pierce  County  Pomona  Grange,  No.  16. 
Mrs.  A.  S.  (Margaret)  Pirnie. 

In  this  intriguing  epistle,  Mrs.  Pirnie 
summarizes  the  situation  as  she  views  it 
today,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Pierce 
County  grangers,  sets  forth  some  con- 
structive suggestions  which  I  commend 
to  all  as  being  eminently  worthy  of 
study. 

The  letter  follows: 

Piinici  County  Pomona 

Grange  No.   16, 
S-panaxjoay,  Wash.,  March  14.  1941. 
Hon.  John  M.  CorttE, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Sn:  U  the  cause  te  In  the  liver,  then  a 
little  catistlc  salve  on  the  skin  eruption  can 
be  expected  to  do  little  In  the  way  of  a 
permanent  cure.  Yet  those  whom  we  call 
statesmen— these  who  are  selected  as  the 
leaders  In  solving  and  guiding  our  social 
destinies  malce  a  great  deal  of  ballyhoo  and 
fuss  about  applying  a  little  caustic  salve  to 
effect  a  cure  for  that  convulsive  malady 
known  as  war. 

What  is  the  cause  of  war?  By  the  remedy 
which  Congress  8ubscrit)e8  we  should  take 
It  that  they  don't  know.  If  that  honorable 
body  would  care  to  pause  for  a  moment  and 
listen  to  what  some  of  the  citizenry  who 
constitute  this  great  nation  of  ours  have  to 
offer  as  probable  causes  of  war  and — esp>e- 
cially.  the  present  conflict,  they  might  take 
their  cue  from  this  and  evolve  remedial 
measures  which  would  have  a  beneficial  and 
more  lasting  effect. 

We  be'.leve  that  the  causes  of  this  war, 
and  practically  all  wars,  are  economic,  name- 
ly: that  one  group  of  people  or  one  or 
more  nations  find  themselves  deprived  of 
and  in.  need  of  some  of  the  world's  natural 
resources.  Like  a  hungry  dcg  leashed  to 
Jhis  hQine  he  eventually  strives  to  break 
tht  chlln  in  order  that  he  may  go  beyond 
the  confines  and  lin>lts  of  his  lea?h  so  that 
he  may  take  what  he  desires  for  his  suste- 
nance. A  hungry  nation  is  like  a  hungry 
dog  and  what  Congress  proposes  to  do  is 
but  to  tie  up  a  nation  again — perhaps  with 
a  stronger  leash.  There  would  still  remain 
»  nation  in  hunger  for  some  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  world  necessary  for  their 
functioning. 

Appeasing  a  hungry  nation  may  be  like 
appeasing  a  hungry  dog  with  scraps  of  meat. 
It  may  aggravate  and  intensify  the  craving 
for  food.  Even  a  hungry  dog  would  not 
act  normally  for  some  time  upon  being 
futly  fed  after  a  long  fast. 

England  is  trying  to  tie  Germany  up. 
Congress  proposes  to  send  England  more 
chain  to  do  It  with  and  at  the  same  time 
permitting  material  to  go  from  the  United 
States  to  Germany  Indirectly  which  will  be 
used  to  blast  such  chain  asunder.  We  don't 
propose  to  be  kidded  by  any  such  shenani- 
gan and  we  are  forced  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  our  national  legislative  and 
administrative  bodies  are  remarkably  lack- 
ing in  an  understanding  of  the  situation — or 
"irs  extremely  insincere. 

We  suggest  that  strict  attention  be  given  to 
seeing  that  America  or  Americans  do  not  be- 
come or  remain  hungry.  In  other  words,  one 
of  the  first  things  to  do  is  to  stop  adding  fuel 
to  the  flames  of  Europe  and  attend  to  our 
own  business. 

We  might  suggest  as  objectives  for  the 
United  States— 

1.  To  strengthen  our  national  defense  first 
by  distributing  sufficient  goods  and  services 
to  every  inhabitant  of  our  country  that  their 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  conditions  may 
be  maintained  upon  a  high  level. 

a.  To  build  our  own  miliury  structures  lor 
our  own  protection  In  case  of  attack. 


3.  To  use  ovir  economic  and  diplomatic  in- 
fluence to  bring  about  world  peace  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

4.  To  use  our  economic  and  social  knowl- 
edge to  remove  the  cause  of  war  by  aiding  In 
plans  for  the  necessary  economic  adjustment* 
among  nations. 

We  would  like  to  know  what  your  objectives 
are  concerning  world  conditions  today. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  them  from  you 
at  your  earliest  convenience. 
Very  truly. 
PnscE  County  Pomona  Gkanci,  No.  18, 
(Mrs.  A.  S.)  Mahgaret  Pibnu:,  Secretary. 


Dr.  Hutchins  Asserts  United  States  in 
War  Would  Lose  What  It  Has  of  Four 
Freedoms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STRAHON 

OF  nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  2. 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  MAYNARD  HUTCH- 
INS. PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OP  CHICAGO 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  inserting  the  text  of  a  radio 
address  made  Sunday.  March  30.  by  the 
great  American  educator,  President 
Robert  Mayncrd  Hutchins.  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  at  the  regular  Sunday 
morning  service  in  Rockefeller  Memorial 
Chapel  at  the  university: 

We  hear  on  every  side  that  war  is  Inevitable, 
even  that  we  are  at  war,  and  that  there  Is 
nothing  we  can  do  about  it. 

Things  look  black.  The  President  now  calls 
for  "total  victory"  over  "the  enemy"  and  urges 
upon  us  the  determination  needed  to  win 

Still  there  is  a  chance  that  these  remarks 
are  for  foreign  consumption  and  do  not  mean 
what  they  seem  to  mean.  They  seem  to  mean 
that  the  British.  Chinese,  and  Greeks  are  our 
allies.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  immoral  to  let  them 
die  for  us  while  we  sit  safely  at  home.  We 
should  have  been  In  the  war  from  the  start. 
We  should  fight  now.  And  if  we  are  actually 
to  press  on  to  total  victory  we  must  fight.  We 
are  not  Justified  in  hoping  that  the  Axis  will 
suffer  total  defeat  without  full  American  par- 
ticipation in  the  war. 

Two  days  after  war  broke  out  in  Europe 
the  President  assured  the  Nation  he  would  do 
everything  he  could  to  keep  it  at  peace.  He 
has  repeated  these  assurances  again  and 
again.  Every  speech  he  made  during  the 
campaign  contained  a  pledge  to  keep  the 
country  out  of  war.  The  night  before  the 
election  he  said,  "We  propose  and  expect  to 
continue  our  lives  in  peace."  Two  weeks  ago 
he  said,  "Do  not  let  us  waste  time  reviewing 
the  past  or  fixing  or  dodging  the  blame  for  it." 
But  I  cannot  believe  that  this  means  that  he 
wants  us  to  forget  his  promises  to  pvirsue  a 
policy  of  peace. 

PEOPLB  DO  not  want  TO  GO  TO  WAR 

Until  we  are  engaged  In  military  action 
we  must  continue  to  hope  that  we  can 
avoid  the  ultimate  catastrophe.  We  stand 
on  the  brink  of  war.  But  we  have  not  been 
attacked.  The  burden  of  proof  rests  on 
those  who  claim  we  are  about  to  be.     We 


have  not  lost  the  power  to  decide  for  peace 
or  war.  We  still  have  a  chance  to  catch 
our  breath,  reflect  a  little,  and  take  a  last 
look  around  before  we  plunge  Into  the 
abyss.  The  President  is  a  democratic  leader. 
One  of  his  greatest  qualities  is  his  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  people  If  he  Is  mov- 
ing toward  war,  he  must  be  doing  It  in  the 
conviction  that  the  i>eople  want  him  to.  If 
this  is  his  conviction,  he  Is  mistaken. 

The  people  have  never  had  a  chance  to 
express  themselves  on  the  issue  of  war  or 
peace.     The  election  gave  them  no  chance 
Both  parties  declared  for  peace.    Both  can- 
didates declared  for  peace. 

No  one  should  know  better  than  Mr. 
Roosevelt  that  the  newspapers  are  not  al- 
ways a  reliable  index  of  public  opinion. 
Even  if  most  of  the  newspapers  are  for  war. 
It  is  no  more  significant  than  that  only  a 
third  of  them  were  for  Roosevelt  in  1936 
and  only  a  fifth  of  them  for  him  in  1940. 

The  Gallup  poll  shows  that  the  people  are 
for  peace  and  that  they  trust  Mr.  Roosevelt 
to  keep  them  at  peace.  The  Gallup  question 
published  10  days  ago  was.  "If  you  were  asked 
to  vote  on  the  question  of  the  United  States 
entering  the  war  against  Germany  and  Italy, 
how  would  you  vote — to  go  into  the  war  or 
to  stay  out  of  the  war?"  Eighty-three  per- 
cent of  those  asked  said  they  would  vote  to 
stay  out.  The  percentage  voting  to  stay  out 
was  higher  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  question  has  been,  "Do 
you  favor  aiding  Britain  at  the  risk  of  war?" 
the  majority  of  those  asked  have  said  "yes." 
We  can  only  in'er  that  the  people  want  peace 
and  that  relying  on  Mr.  Roosevelt's  premises 
of  peace,  they  have  been  willing  to  help  Brit- 
ain at  the  risk  of  war.  The  risk  of  war.  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt  at  the  helm,  was  too  slight  to 
worry  about. 

The  country  wants  to  defend  itself,  aid 
Britain,  and  stay  out  of  war.  We  have  been 
told  over  and  over  again  that  we  could  do  Just 
that.  During  the  hearings  and  debates  of 
the  lease-lend  bill  man  after  man  announced 
that  this  was  a  bill  to  keep  the  country  out 
of  war.  Mr.  Wlllkie  said  that  was  why  he 
was  for  it.  Senator  George,  who  led  the  ?ght 
for  the  bill,  said  that  was  why  he  was  lor  it. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  gave  the  President  no 
mandate  for  war.    The  people  want  peace 

"THE  DEMOCRACIES"  WE  ARE  TO  SAVE 

If  we  go  to  war.  what  are  we  going  to  war 
for?  Mr.  Roosevelt  tells  us  we  are  to  save  the 
"democracies."  The  democracies  are,  pre- 
sumably, England.  China.  Greece,  and  pos- 
sibly Turkey.  Turkey  is  a  dictatorship. 
Greece  is  a  dictatorship.  China  is  a  dic- 
tatorship. As  to  England,  in  1928  Mr.  An- 
thony Eden,  now  Foreign  Secretary,  speaking 
In  behalf  of  a  bill  extending  the  suffrage,  felt 
it  necessary  to  say  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
"We  have  not  got  democratic  government  In 
this  country  today;  we  never  have  had  it  and 
I  venture  to  suggest  to  honorable  members 
opposite  that  we  shall  never  have  It.  What 
we  have  done.  In  all  the  progress  of  reform 
and  evolution  of  politics.  Is  to  broaden  the 
basis  of  our  oligarchy." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people  of 
this  country  prefer  the  Government  of  Britain 
to  the  governments  of  its  Allies  or  its  enemies. 
Britain  is  a  constitutional  state  and  has  been 
the  inspiration  of  many  constitutional  states. 
We  prefer  the  Governments  of  China.  Greece, 
and  Turkey  to  those  of  the  Axis.  But  we  can- 
not use  the  word  "democracy"  to  describe 
every  country  that  is  or  may  be  at  war  with 
the  Axis.  If  Russia  is  attacked  by  Germany, 
will  she  be  welcomed  into  the  choir  of  de- 
mocracies? 

If  we  go  to  war,  what  are  we  going  to 
war  for?  The  British  propose  to  defeat  the 
Axis.  What  they  propose  to  do  then  they 
do  not  say.  They  have  repeatedly  refused 
to  say.  Yet  the  United  States  is  entitled 
to  know.  Are  we  to  rush  to  arms  every 
time   the   British  Empire   is  In  danger?     U 
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so.  we  are  entitled  to  know  what  the  future 
policy  of  the  British  Empire  is  to  be.  Are 
we  to  put  down  every  tjrrant  that  arises  in 
Europe?  K  so,  we  are  entitled  to  know 
what  is  to  be  dene  to  keep  each  t3?rant 
from    being   worse    than    the    last. 

WHAT  DO   WE  DO   ABOUT  RUSSIA? 

If  we  go  to  war,  what  are  we  going  to 
war  for?  The  only  specific  statement  the 
President  has  made  on  the  course  we  are 
to  pursue  after  the  war  is  found  In  two 
sentences  In  his  last  speech.  He  said,  "We 
believe  that  any  nationality,  no  matter  how 
small,  has  the  Inherent  right  to  its  own 
nationhood "  To  the  same  effect  he  said. 
"There  never  has  been,  there  isn't  now, 
and  there  never  will  be  any  race  of  people 
fit  to  serve  as  masters  over  their  fellow 
men."  Do  these  statements  Imply  the  re- 
storation of  pre-war  boiuidaries  in  Austria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Memel.  Danzig,  Poland. 
France.  China,  and  Rumania?  Is  this  un- 
dertaking to  be  world-wide?  If  so,  how  do 
we  induce  Russia  to  restore  the  pre-war 
boundaries  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania. 
Finland,   and  Poland? 

If  we  succeed  In  reestablishing  these 
boundaries,  how  do  we  know  they  will  last? 
The  boundaries  we  helped  lay  down  the  last 
time  fell  apart  in  20  years.  And  we  tried 
to  lay  them  down  on  the  same  principlt 
that  the  President  proposes  now:  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination. 

And  what  do  we  do  about  the  countries 
which  were  victims  of  aggression  before 
1939?  Is  everybody  who  stole  anything  be- 
fore that  date  to  keep  it,  and  everybody  who 
stole  anything  after  it  to  give  it  up?  What 
do  we  do  about  Hong  Kong,  the  Malay  States, 
the  Dutch  East  Indies.  French  Indo-China, 
Africa  and,  above  all.  India?  If  there  never 
has  been,  Isn't  now,  and  never  will  be  any 
race  of  people  fit  to  serve  as  masters  over 
their  fellow  men,  how  can  we  tolerate  the 
mastery  of  the  white  race  over  our  yellow, 
brown,  and  black  fellow  men  throughout  the 
world? 

If  we  go  to  war,  what  are  we  going  to  war 
for?  We  are  stirred,  but  not  enlightened, 
by  the  great  phrase — the  four  freedoms — 
which  the  President  has  used  as  the  general 
statement  of  our  alms.  Freedom  of  worship, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  from  want,  and 
freedom  from  fear— if  we  go  to  war.  we  go 
to  establish  these  four  freedoms  everywhere. 

NEW  CONCEPTION  OF  WHITE  MANS  BURDEN 

The  President  cannot  literally  mean  that 
we  are  to  fight  on  till  the  four  freedoms  ring 
everywhere.  If  we  are  to  be  responsible  for 
the  four  freedoms  everywhere,  we  must  have 
authority  everywhere.  We  must  force  the 
four  freedoms  upon  people  who  might  pre- 
fer to  do  without  them  rather  than  accept 
them  from  the  armed  missionaries  of  the 
United  States.  This  new  Imperialism,  this 
revised  conception  of  the  white  man's  bur- 
den, this  modern  version  of  America's  mani- 
fest, destiny  Is  a  repudiation  of  the  Presi- 
dential teaching  that  there  never  has  been, 
isn't  now,  and  never  will  be  any  race  of 
people  fit  to  serve  as  masters  over  their 
fellow  men. 

Of  course,  we  must  extend  the  four  free- 
doms to  our  allies  as  well  as  to  our  enemies. 
We  must  see  to  it  that  British  possessions 
throughout  the  world  have  them.  The  hopes 
held  out  to  India  during  the  last  war,  disap- 
pointed after  it,  and  now  held  out  again,  must 
be  fulfilled.  China.  Greece,  and  Turkey  must 
reform,  too.  In  the  Latin-American  countries 
we  shall  have  no  easy  task.  Few  of  them 
have  the  four  freedoms  now.  From  Mexico  to 
Patagonia  we  must  send  our  legions  to  con- 
vert our  good  neighbors  by  force  of  arms. 

The  President  cannot  mean  this,  for  It  Is 
a  program  of  perpetual  war— war  in  Latin 
America,  war  in  the  Far  East,  war  In  the  South 
Seas,  and  even  war  with  Britain.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt must  mean  that  by  defeating  the  Axis 
we  shall  rid  the  world  of  those  governments 


at  present  most  aggressive  in  their  attack  on 
the  four  freedoms.  During  or  after  the  war 
we  shall  have  to  figure  out  the  next  steps: 
How  to  establish  and  maintain  governments 
that  believe  in  the  four  freedoms.  The  first 
step  Is  war.  Here,  then,  is  the  real  issue.  Is 
the  path  to  war  the  path  to  freedom? 

This  war.  if  we  enter  it.  will  be  long,  hard, 
and  bloody.  We  do  not  have  the  choice  be- 
tween a  short  war  abroad  and  a  prolonged 
period  of  militarization  at  home.  The  enemy 
now  controls  all  of  Europe  and  part  of  Asia, 
and  Is  not  yet  driven  from  Africa.  We  have 
no  evidence  that  the  totalitarian  regimes  will 
fly  to  pieces  when  their  opponents  get  superi- 
ority in  the  air,  or  even  that  superiority  can 
he  achieved. 

IS  TOTAL  WAR  THE  PATH   TO  FREEDOM? 

Total  war  for  total  victory  against  totali- 
tarian states  can  best  be  conducted  by  totali- 
tarian states.  The  reason  is  simple.  A  totali- 
tarian state  is  nothing  but  a  military 
machine.  A  totalitarian  state  will  be  more 
effective  In  war  than  any  other  kind  of  state. 
A  democratic  state  Is  organized  for  the  happi- 
ness of  its  citizens.  But  their  happiness  can- 
not be  considered  in  total  war.  Every  one 
of  them,  must  become  a  cog  in  the  military 
machine.  If  the  United  States  Is  to  proceed 
through  total  war  to  total  victory  over  totali- 
tarian states,  it  win  have  to  become 
totalitarian,  too. 

Is  total  war,  then,  the  path  to  freedom? 
We  seek  freedom  from  want,  and  we  impov- 
erish ourselves.  We  seek  freedom  from  fear, 
and  we  terrorize  ourselves.  We  seek  freedom 
of  worship  and  freedom  of  speech,  and  we 
suppress  them. 

And  when  total  victory  has  been  won,  will 
the  totalitarian  administration  end?  We 
may  find  a  clue  in  England.  A  responsible 
member  of  the  British  Cabinet,  Sir  Archibald 
Sinclair,  publicly  supports  a  proposal  that 
there  shall  be  no  elections  in  England  for  3 
years  after  the  war.  The  reason  Is  clear. 
Poverty  and  disillusionment  will  make 
democracy  dangerous. 

What  will  be  America's  fate  after  a  long, 
hard,  and  bloody  war?  In  times  of  peace  we 
have  had  10.000.000  unemployed;  we  shall 
have  at  least  that  many  again.  We  shall  have 
an  enormous  debt.  Repudiation  and  In- 
flation may  rid  us  of  that— and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  middle  class.  Having  exhausted 
our  resources  in  getting  guns,  we  shall  have 
none  for  butter,  houses,  relief,  social  security, 
or  education.  We  shall  have  want  and  fear, 
and  we  may  have  the  maintenance  of  order 
by  a  government  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
those  which  we  went  forth  to  fight.  We  may 
have  the  kind  of  freedom  proclaimed  by  one 
of  Napoleon's  marshals  to  the  German  towns. 
He  said,  "My  friends.  I  bring  you  perfect 
Uberty.  But  be  prudent.  I  shoot  the  first 
man  who  stirs." 

There  are  those  who  say.  "Of  coxirse.  if  we 
go  to  war.  we  shall  have  totalitarianlEm  in 
this  country.  But  if  we  try  to  stay  at  peace 
we  shall  have  all  this  and  Hitler,  too.  Unless 
we  go  over  and  get  Hitler,  Hitler  will  come 
over  and  get  us." 

Lord  Halifax  on  Tuesday  said  that  Hitler 
could  never  Invade  England.  If  he  can  never 
invade  England,  he  can  never  conquer  the 
Western  Hemisphere  We  In  America  have  a 
chance  to  save  democracy  if  we  build  our  de- 
fenses and  stay  at  peace.  If  we  enter  upon 
total  war  to  total  victory,  we  lose  that  chance, 
even  if  we  win  the  victory. 

WAR  IS  TERMED  COUNSEL  OF  DESPAIR 

War,  except  in  self-defense,  is  a  counsel  of 
despair,  despair  because  the  world  is  bad, 
despair  because  peaceful  change  is  too  slow 
and  hard.  It  was  the  counsel  of  the  nihilists, 
the  Russian  revolunUonaries  described  by 
Dostoyevsky.  They  believed  in  progress  by 
catastrophe.  Oxir  modern  American  nlhlliste 
want  catastrophe  because  they  despair  of 
eettmg  progress  in  any  other  way.  They 
think  that  everything  will  be  wonderful  after 


the  war  because  such  things  as  capitalism, 
which  they  dislike,  will  be  destroyed. 

I  think  it  fairly  certain  that  capitalism  will 
not  survive  American  partlclpailon  in  thla 
war.  And  since  it  Is  the  vehicle  of  the  ma- 
terialism that  has  brought  us  to  our  pres- 
ent pass.  I  am  not  altogether  sure  that  It 
deserves  to.  But  experience  after  the  last 
war  in  Germany.  Italy,  and  Russia  doe«  not 
suggest  that  catastrophe  Is  the  road  to  some- 
thirg  t)etter. 

The  trouble  with  the  doctrine  of  progres* 
through  catastrophe  Is  that  you  can  be  sure 
of  the  catastrophe,  but  not  of  the  progress. 
So  of  war  as  the  path  of  freedom.  You  can 
be  certain  of  the  war.  The  freedom  Is  an- 
other matter.  If  we  enter  this  war.  we  shall 
lose  what  we  have  of  the  four  freed<ims.  We 
shall  lose  the  hope  of  reallrlng  them  What 
we  have.  In  this  country.  Is  hope.  War,  for 
this  country,  is  a  counsel  of  despair.  It  Is  a 
confession  of  failure.  It  Is  national  suicide. 
We  have  far  surpassed  most  other  nattona 
In  our  advance  toward  the  four  freedoms. 
We  and  we  alone  have  the  hope  of  realizing 
them.  We  must  bravely  and  hopefully  face 
the  task  of  realizing  them.  We  must  show 
the  world  a  nation  which  understands,  value*, 
and  practices  the  four  freedoms.  This  Is 
America's  destiny. 

We  cannot  run  away  frcm  our  destiny  t>e- 
cause  it  is  hard.  We  cannot  avoid  it  by 
claiming  that  we  must  have  the  British  fleet 
to  protect  us.  We  cannot  evade  It  by  plead- 
Ir  :  fatigue  from  our  futile  efforts  to  meet 
the  depression,  suggesting  that  we  would  like 
an  ocean  voyage  to  recuperate.  We  cannot 
be  like  Stendhal's  hero,  who  at  the  ege  of 
16  ran  away  to  Join  Napoleon  to  escape  from 
the  sorrows  that  were  poisoning  his  life,  espe- 
cially on  Sundays.  We  must  stay  here  and 
fight.  As  Mr.  Wlllkie  said  so  truly  during  the 
campaign.  "America's  battle  for  liberty  la 
right  here  at  home." 

FALSI  PATH  TO  FRESOOM 

The  path  to  war  Is  a  false  path  to  free- 
dom. It  is  a  false  path  to  freedom  for  Amer- 
ica. It  is  a  false  path  to  the  four  freedoms 
everywhere.  War  is  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
The  spirit  of  the  peace  will  be  determined 
by  the  spirit  of  the  countries  which  make  It. 
An  Englishman,  J.  Mlddleton  Murry.  said  of 
England:  "This  country,  as  it  is.  is  incapable 
of  winning  a  Christian  victory,  because  It 
simply  is  not  Christian."  This  general  prin- 
ciple is  sound.  No  country  can  win  a  demo- 
cratic victory  unless  it  Is  democratic.  Only 
those  who  understand,  value,  and  practice 
democracy  know  what  a  democratic  peace 
would  be.  Only  thcae  who  understand,  value, 
and  practice  Justice  can  make  a  Jtist  peace. 
Only  those  who  understand,  value,  and  prac- 
tice the  four  freedoms  can  make  a  peace  to 
establiiJi  them  everywhere. 

Fear  and  Ignorance  wrote  the  last  peace: 
the  fear  of  the  French  and  British,  the  ig- 
norance of  all  the  nations.  From  this  fear 
and  ignorance  sprang  a  peace  that  made 
thU  war  inevitable.  There  U  no  less  fear 
and  certainly  no  less  ignorance  today.  Have 
we  the  courage  and  the  wisdom  to  bring  the 
world  to  a  peace  that  shall  esubllsh  the 
four  freedoms  everywhere?  If  we  have,  we 
should  do  it,  no  matter  what  the  cost  In 
blood  or  treasure.  We  want  to  serve  hu- 
manity, and  in  her  cause  we  should  be  proud 
to  sacrifice  our  fortunes  and  our  lives. 

We  cannot  seriously  believe  that  what 
we  have  of  the  four  freedoms  we  owe  to  our 
coiuage  and  our  wlsdcm.  We  owe  It  rather  to 
the  courage  and  wisdom  of  our  forefathers, 
who  wrote  our  Constitution,  and  to  the  Di- 
vine Providence  that  placed  enormous  re- 
sources at  our  disposal  at  a  distance  from  the 
conflicts  of  the  Old  World.  Do  not  misun- 
dersund  me.  We  have  accomplished  much- 
but  when  we  appraise  our  opportunities  and 
our  obligations  we  see  that  it  la  only  a  be- 
ginning. We  are  fearful  end  we  are  Ignorant. 
Our  fear  ts  the  restilt  of  our  Ignorance.    Our 
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fundamental  error  Is  the  overwhelming  Im- 
portance that  we  attach  to  material  goods. 
Money  Is  the  8\-mbol  of  the  things  we  honor. 
Only  in  war  can  we  be  united  by  the  call 
to  sacrlflce  billions  for  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind.  Only  at  such  a  time  could  Mr.  Jesse 
Jones  say  without  bitter  protest  from  the 
taxpayers.  "We  are  preparing  for  war.  When 
you  do  that,  you  must  throw  money  away." 
We  are  frightened  and  confused  by  our  In- 
ability to  use  our  vast  resources  to  obtain  a 
constant  flow  of  more  and  better  material 
goods.  We  are  dismayed  by  the  long  depres- 
sion and  the  collapse  of  our  attempts  to  deal 
with  It.  We  are  easy  marks  for  those  who 
tell  us  that  the  way  out  of  our  troubles  Is  to 
march  to  Berlin. 

-  Are  we  so  Ignorant  that  we  think  the  way 
to  defeat  a  doctrine  we  hate  Is  to  shoot  at  It? 
Are  we  so  naive  that  we  believe  that  rear- 
rangements in  the  material  order — land, 
mines,  and  waterways — will  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world?  Are  we  so  child-like  as 
to  suppose  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Nazis 
will  bring  a  just  and  lasting  peace?  Are  we 
so  frightened  as  to  think  that  If  only  the 
British  Empire  can  be  preserved.  If  only  the 
Germans  can  be  crushed,  all  the  Ills  that 
have  beset  us  will  automatically  disappear? 

rUNDAMXNTAI.  PROBLEMS  REMAIN 

But  If  we  go  to  war.  and  preserve  the 
British  Empire,  and  crush  the  Germans,  our 
fundamental  problems  will  remain.  We  do 
not  face  our  fundamental  problems  by  going 
to  war:  we  evade  them.  We  do  not  make  a 
Jxist  and  lasting  peace  by  writing  Into  another 
treaty  the  fear.  Ignorance,  and  confusion 
that  have  marred  our  efforts  to  build  a  demo- 
cratic community  at  home.  If  we  would 
change  the  face  of  the  earth  we  must  first 
change  our  own  hearts. 

Hitler  was  right  In  holding  before  the  Ger- 
man people  an  Ideal  higher  than  comfort. 
He  knew  be  could  not  give  them  that.  He 
offered  them  Instead  a  vision  of  national 
grandeur  and  racial  supremacy.  These  are 
false  gcds.  Since  they  are  false,  they  will  fall 
In  the  end.  But  Hitler  was  half  right.  He 
was  right  In  what  he  condemned,  and  wrong 
In  what  he  offered  In  Its  place.  It  Is  our 
task  In  this  country  to  realize  the  true  Ideals 
of  human  life,  the  true  organization  of  hu- 
man society,  the  true  democracy.  It  Is  our 
task  to  work  out  a  new  order  In  America, 
not.  like  Hitler's,  based  on  slavery  and  degra- 
dation, but  based  on  the  premise  that  society 
exists  to  promote  the  happiness  of  Its  mem- 
bers and  that  happiness  consists  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  highest  powers  of  men. 
The  good  life  and  the  Just  society— not  the 
luxurious  life  or  the  powerful  state — these 
are  the  goals  toward  which  America  mUst 
strive. 

It  Is  America's  destiny  to  reach  these  goals. 
It  Is  her  duty  to  the  world  to  struggle  toward 
them.  The  war  to  which  humanity  calls 
.^America  Is  the  war  against  poverty,  disease, 
^norance  and  Injustice.  We  must  win  this 
war  In  America  now.  We  can  hardly  be  con- 
tent with  a  society  In  which  almost  half 
the  people  are  living  below  the  minimum 
level  of  subsistence.  We  cannot  be  proud  to 
learn  that  250.000  babies  were  bom  last  year 
without  benefit  of  medical  care.  With  one- 
room  schoolhouses,  scanty  libraries,  non- 
existent art  museums,  and  undernourished 
churches,  vast  stretches  of  our  country  are 
tarren  cultural.  Intellectual,  and  spiritual 
wastes.  And  too  often  American  Justice  Is 
the  Interest  of  the  stronger  written  Into  law. 
We  must  fight  on  If  we  are  to  win  America's 
war. 

To  win  this  war  we  must  have  peace.  Ed- 
mund Burke  said  to  the  House  of  Commons: 
"Judging  of  what  you  are  by  what  you  ought 
to  be.  I  persuaded  myself  that  you  would  not 
reject  a  reasonable  proposition  because  It  had 
Tmfhing  but  Its  reason  to  recommend  It. 
•     •     •    The  proposition  is  peace." 


The  proposition  has  nothing  but  Its  reason 
to  reccnmiend  It.  The  war  to  total  victory 
over  poverty,  disease.  Ignorance,  and  Injustice 
has  none  of  the  glamor  and  draws  few  of  the 
cheers  that  accompany  a  war  of  mutual  ex- 
termination. But  though  tyrants  may  be  put 
down,  tyranny  cannot  be  destroyed  by  air- 
planes and  tanks.  Tyranny  can  be  destroyed 
only  by  creating  a  civilization  In  which  people 
will  not  suffer  so  much  that  they  will  trade 
their  liberties  for  the  pitiful  seciulty  which 
the  t3rrant  offers.  The  war  to  create  this 
civilization  is  our  war.  We  must  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  day  we  have  left  to  build 
a  democracy  which  will  command  the  faith 
of  our  people,  and  which,  by  the  light  of  Its 
example,  will  restore  the  democratic  faith  to 
the  people  of  the  world. 

America  has  been  called  the  arsenal  of 
democracy.  It  has  been  called  the  larder  of 
democracy.  Let  us  make  It  the  home  of  de- 
mocracy.   This  Is  America's  destiny. 


Hon.  William  M.  Colmer  and  Defense 
Housing 
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Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  days 
ago  there  appeared  in  a  number  of  news- 
papers throughout  the  country  in  a  syndi- 
cated column  a  story  concerning  my 
friend  and  colleague  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, Congressman  William  M.  Col- 
mer. of  Mississippi,  a  story  which  was 
calculated  to  do  Mr.  Colmer  a  grave  in- 
justice. Mr.  Colmer  in  the  time  that  he 
has  been  a  Member  of  this  House  has  by 
his  fair  conduct,  industry,  and  ability 
won  the  esteem  of  his  colleagues  and  the 
respect  of  all  who  have  come  to  know 
him. 

Because  this  article  placed  him  in  an 
untrue  and  false  light  the  entire  Rules 
Committee,  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, in  an  effort  to  right  this  injustice 
have  made  the  following  statement: 

We.  the  undersigned,  constituting  all  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
have  had  our  attention  called  to  an  article 
which  appeared  recently  In  the  newspaper  col- 
umn known  as  the  Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round  concerning  the  activities  of  one  of  the 
honored  members  of  this  committee,  to  wit. 
Hon.  William  M.  Colmer,  of  Mississippi.  The 
gist  of  this  article  Is  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Colmer,  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  held 
up  the  consideration  of  the  $150,000,000 
defense  housing  bill  for  some  10  days  for  fear 
that  the  legislation  might  adversely  affect  the 
Interest  of  an  Iceman  In  his  district. 

While  the  membership  of  this  committee 
realizes  the  futility  of  attempting  to  answer 
false  statements  made  about  men  In  public 
life,  nevertheless  the  article  referred  to  Is  so 
unjust  to  Congressman  Colmer  and  so  dis- 
torts the  facts  that  the  membership  of  the 
committee  feels  that  this  brief  statement 
should  be  made  In  the  Interest  of  truth.  Jus- 
tice, and  fairness. 


During  the  consideration  of  this  defense 
housing  bin,  Congressman  Colmer.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee.  In  Interrogating  a  wit- 
ness before  the  committee,  raised  the  question 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  Government  spending 
the  money  of  the  ta.\payers  In  equipping  low- 
cost  housing  units  for  defense  workers  with 
such  unusual  appliances  as  electric  refrigera- 
tors and  electric  and  gas  ranges  and  stoves 
while  all  other  citizens  have  to  pay  for  such 
conveniences  out  of  their  own  pockets.  It  was 
practically  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this 
committee  that  such  policy  was  wrong,  and 
the  committee  decided  to  hold  the  bill  and 
proceeded  for  several  days  to  question  wit- 
nesses. Including  the  highest  authorities  of 
the  Housing  Administration.  As  a  result  of 
this  Investigation  an  amendment  was  unani- 
mously vn-ltten  Into  this  legislation  by  the 
House  when  It  reached  the  floor,  prohibiting 
the  installation  of  these  appliances  in  future 
projects  except  In  rare  Instances  And  no 
Member  of  the  House  spoke  against  such  an 
amendment. 

The  statement  that  Congressman  Colmer 
held  the  bill  In  the  committee  for  10  days 
Is  erroneous,  unjust,  and  untrue  In  Its  en- 
tirety. On  the  contrary.  Congressman  Col- 
mer from  the  very  first  Insisted  that  defense 
housing  legislation  was  necessary  and  should 
be  speedily  enacted.  And  on  three  different 
occasions  during  the  consideration  of  the 
matter  he  made  a  motion  to  report  the 
rule  out.  giving  the  bill  the  right-of-way 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Moreover,  he 
was  the  only  member  who  made  such  a 
motion,  and  It  was  upon  his  motion  that 
the  rule  was  finally  reported  out. 

The  members  of  this  committee,  who  have 
been  associated  and  served  daily  with  Mr. 
Colmer  for  a  number  of  years,  have  a  deep 
and  abiding  faith  In  his  ability.  Integrity, 
loyalty,  and  patriotism,  and  deplore  and 
condemn  this  unjust  attack  made  upon 
him. 

A.  J.  Sabath.  chairman.  Democrat, 
Illinois:  E.  E.  Cox,  Democrat, 
Georgia;  Howard  W.  Smith, 
Democrat.  Virginia;  Martin 
Dies,  Democrat,  Texas;  J. 
■Bayard  Clark.  Democrat. 
North  Carolina;  Lawrence 
Lewis,  Democrat,  Colorado; 
John  J.  Delaney,  Democrat, 
New  York;  W.  L.  Nelson. 
Democrat.  Missouri;  Jack 
Nichols,  Democrat.  Oklahoma; 
Hamilton  Fish.  Republican, 
New  York;  Leo  E.  Allen.  Re- 
publican. Illinois;  Earl  C. 
Mlchener.  Republican.  Mich- 
igan; Charles  A.  Halleck,  Re- 
publican, Indiana. 


Adjournment  of  Congress 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  House  adjourning  at  this 
time.  In  my  opinion  the  situation  of  our 
country  is  such  as  to  demand  that  Con- 
gress remain  constantly  in  session. 
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AR'nCLE  FROM  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE 
FEDERA'nON  OF  LABOR  WEEKLY  NEWS 
LETTER 


Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor 
Weekly  News  Letter: 
I  Prom  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor 

Weekly    News~L,etter.  Chicago.  HI.,  March 

31.  19411 
Organized    Labob   and    National    Defense — 

Official  Report  and  Declaration  by  the 

Executive  Board,  Illinois  State  Federation 

of  Labor 
To  Organized  Labor  in  Illinois,  Greeting: 

The  executive  board  of  the  Illinois  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  oflacial  State  branch 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Is  In 
full  accord  with  the  declaration  of  th.-  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  there  should 
be  no  unnecessary  strikes. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  board  that  strikes 
should  be  resorted  to  only  after  all  other 
means  of  obtaining  adjustment  have  been 
thoroughly  tried  and  have  failed. 

The  President  has  not  asked  for  any  sac- 
rifice of  either  legal  or  moral  rights. 

He  has  simply  requested  that  such  rights 
be  exercised  with  due  regard  to  the  national 
Interest. 

His  very  words,  brief,  but  highly  significant, 
carried  an  Implication  of  sympathy  for  and 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  workers. 

There  are  within  the  borders  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  approximately  3,000  local  organiza- 
tions connected  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  representing  the  great  ma- 
jority of  organized  labor  In  the  State. 

The  board  Is  confident  that  all  have  a  keen 
sense  of  their  responsibility  In  relation  to  the 
present  national  emergency. 

This  has  been  apparent  for  some  time  past, 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  number  of  strikes 
in  which  American  Federation  of  Labor 
unions  have  been  Involved  In  this  State  has 
dwindled  to  the  vanishing  point.  A.  F.  of  L. 
members  and  activities  are  not  hampering 
the  defense  production  In  any  part  of  the 

An  Intensive  telegraphic  survey,  made  by 
the  officers  of  the  niinols  State  Federation  of 
Labor  during  the  past  3  days  covering  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  organizations  In 
every  part  of  the  State,  shows  that  there  Is 
not  a  single  case  In  Illinois  In  which  defense 
work  Is  being  hampered  by  a  strike  of 
American  Federation  of  Labor  members. 
Not  one! 

The  general  policy  of  these  organl2atlons 
Is  to  seek  adjustment  of  difficulties  through 
channels  that  do  not  Involve  steppage  of 
work  In  defense  industries. 

The  Illinois  unions  are  being  encouraged 
m  this  policy,  not  only  by  the  Illinois  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  but  also  by  the  officers 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  of 
the  national  and  international  unions  with 
which  they  are  connected 

This  applies  to  aU  this  great  army  of  work- 
ers, cooperating  with  each  other  in  approxl- 
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mately  2,800  local  unions  and  over  200  central 
labor  bodies  and  councils.  All  within  the 
borders  of  Illinois. 

Thus,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
members  work  on  steadily  at  every  defense 
task  where  they  can  obtain  such  employ- 
ment, notwithstanding  many  Instances  in 
which  they  are  subjected  to  uncalled-for  ir- 
ritations by  antiunion  corporations  that  re- 
sort to  subterfuges,  and  even  disregard  of 
law.  to  avoid  recognition  of  the  unions. 

Every  thoughtful  citizen  familiar  with 
psychological  effects  will,  we  believe,  under- 
stand that  ccnditicns  may  arise.  In  some 
particular  case.  In  which  a  short  strike  may 
become  necessary  and  wise  If  there  be  no 
other  way  to  relieve  a  steadily  growing  dis- 
content and  unrest  that  might  Interfere  with 
production  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  a 
temporary  stoppage  of  work. 

The  workers  in  IlUncls,  as  In  all  America, 
are  free  men  and  women. 

V/e  shall  continue  to  remind  those  whom 
we  represent  that  the  one  great  test  of  free- 
dom Is  the  performance  of  necessary  duties 
without  the  application  of  compulsory  law. 

It  is  a  glorious  fact  that  under  the  Ametican 
flag  compulsory  service  In  Industry  and  com- 
merce is  a  forbidden  thing.  Thus  speaks  the 
Constitution ! 

The  highest  point  of  efficiency  In  any  In- 
dustrial or  commercial  undertaking  or  enter- 
prise can  only  be  reached  through  the  willing 
service  of  free  men.  That  Is  a  true  applica- 
tion and  significance  of  American  life. 

We  have  no  Illusions  regarding  the  unfor- 
tunate attitude  of  altogether  too  many  reac- 
tionary tmployers,  particularly  among  the 
larger  corporations,  who  seek  to  obstruct  the 
workers  In  their  right  to  organize  Into  tiade 
unions  to  secure  Improvements  In  life  and 
labor. 

The  working  people  can  respond  whole- 
heartedly to  the  request  of  the  President 
without  yielding  themselves  to  the  arbitrary 
control  of  such  reactionary  groups. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  given 
recognition  by  statute  to  the  organization 
rights  of  the  working  people.  Even  the  most 
humble  laborer  In  the  plant  of  even  the  larg- 
est antiunion  corporation  may  have  recourse 
to  an  established  governmental  agency  If  he 
is  discriminated  against  because  of  union 
activity.  ^   , 

The  day  of  the  "yellow  dog"  contract  is 

conG 

The  Conciliation  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  Is  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  any  group  of  citizens.  Including 
trade-union  officials  and  employers,  who  may 
become  Involved  in  labor  controversies. 

There  Is  no  need  to  wait  for  the  service  of 
the  Conciliation  Division  until  some  pending 
difficulty  has  reached  the  acute  stage  of  a 
threatened  strike.  The  business  of  the  con- 
ciliators is  to  bring  the  parties  at  Issue  to- 
eether  and  to  develop  negotiations  that  lead 
to  voluntary  agreements.  The  use  of  the 
Service  does  not  involve  a  single  dollar  of 
expense  on  the  part  of  either  the  workers  or 
the  employer.  The  Division  may  be  called 
upon  in  every  sort  of  labor  controversy, 
including  Intrastate  as  well  as  Interstate 
employments. 

The  new  National  Defense  Mediation  Board, 
which  has  been  established  by  an  Executive 
order  of  the  President,  furnishes  an  effective 
means,  we  believe,  whereby  controversies  may 
be  adjusted  when  the  conciliatory  and  media- 
tory activities  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  fall  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment of  controversies  In  defense  industries. 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  is 
chareed  by  law  with  the  duty  of  preventing 
unfair  labor  practices  by  employers  against 
workers.  In  accord  with  the  act  of  Congress 
elvlng  statutory  recognition  to  the  right  of 
American  labor  to  organize  in  trade  unions 
for  mutual  aid  and  protection.  Including  the 


development  of  fair  standards  of  work  and 
wages  through  trade-union  (collective)  meth- 
ods of  negotiation  and  agreement  with  em- 
ployers. 

The  officers  of  the  city  central  bodies  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  located  In  every  Industrial  center, 
are  avaUable  at  all  times  for  advice  and 
guidance. 

Authorized  organizers  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
are  ready  everywhere  to  assist  in  bringing 
Pbout  adjustments  of  difficulties  whenever 
they  arise 

The  unorganized  workers  should  Join  the 
unions  of  their  respective  trades  and  occu- 
pations. They  should  Insist  upon  their 
rights  as  free  men  and  women  to  participate 
m  the  determination  of  the  conditions  un- 
der which  they  live  and  work.  This  they 
can  do  now  with  greater  hope  of  success 
than  ever  before  In  the  history  of  America, 
without  stoppage  of  work  except  where  the 
employer  is  of  such  an  arbitrary  character 
that  all  public  sympathy  will  run  against 
him. 

The  American  worker  Is  first  of  all  an 
American  citizen.  He  does  not  lose  an  lota 
of  his  citizenship  rights  or  duties  or  respon- 
sibilities when  he  enters  the  work  sliop. 

The  rights  that  have  recently  been  de- 
clared for  American  labor  through  acts  of 
Congress  and  declfclons  of  the  United  Statea 
Supreme  Court  are  valuable  heritages  whlcli 
must  be  passed  on  to  the  coming  genera- 
tions without  having  been  sullied  or  nar- 
rowed and  restricted,  as  a  result  of  carclcsa 
and  thoughtless  action. 

Rights  used  without  due  regard  to  conse- 
quences are  easily  lost. 

The  irritations  caused  by  reactionary  em- 
ploying Interests  must  not  be  permitted  to 
drive  the  workers  into  activities  which  may 
result  m  their  cause  and  purpose  being  mis- 
understood by  the  general  public. 

The  formation  of  company  unions,  con- 
trolled by  employers.  Is  prohibited  by  Federal 
law. 

Independent  unions,  organized  solely  tor 
collective  bargaining,  even  though  not  actu- 
ally dominated  by  the  employer  In  a  manner 
susceptible  to  legal  proof,  are  not  Independent 
In  any  real  sense. 

Much  like  the  slaves  of  antiquity,  these 
so-called  Independent  unions  are  prisoners 
within  the  barred  gates  of  the  employing 
corporation. 

They  mistakenly  assume  that  all  Is  well  If 
they  are  permitted  to  engage  In  collective 
bargaining  with  the  employer,  satisfied  to  be 
allowed  to  talk  to  the  b058. 

The  members  of  these  Independent  unions 
have  not  yet,  apparently,  learned  that  thi 
basic  conditions  of  labor  are  not  the  subject 
of  collective  bargaining  but  are  determined 
by  public  laws  and  regulations  enacted  by 
Congress,  the  State  legislatures,  city  councils, 
county  boards,  boards  of  education,  and  other 
public  agencies. 

It  is  a  continuous,  never-ending  process  In 
which  the  trade-unions  are  always  repre- 
sented and  from  which  the  Independent 
unions  are  always  absent. 

At  this  very  moment  In  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature there  are  pending  over  150  bills  affect- 
ing the  immediate  interests  of  the  working 
people,  organized  and  unorganized. 

The  trade-union  movement  Is  represented 
by  active  legislative  committees  at  the  Slate 
capital  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  dur- 
ing sessions  of  the  State  legislature. 

But  the  "Independent"  unions  never  engage 
m  these  highly  essential  activities,  without 
which  "collective  bargaining"  Is  almost  useless 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Interest*  of 
the  workers 

These  "Independent"  unions,  we  repeat,  are 
not  independent.  They  are  Imprisoned  with- 
in the  estates  of  the  "masters."  and  are  en- 
gaged in  the  dubious  task  of  persuading  their 
mlsgviided  members  that  for  them  there  !• 
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neither  hope,  nor  duty,  nor  reBponslblllty. 
outside  the  borders  of  the  corporation  plant. 
The  trade-unlcns.  on  the  other  hand,  are 
combinations  of  freemen,  organized  on  the 
basis  of  broad  citizenship  Interests.  They 
give  constant  attention  to  not  only  the  needs 
of  their  own  members,  but  act  for  the  general 
welfare  of  all  workers,  their  homes  and  fam- 
ilies, and  also  of  the  communities  In  which 
they  live  and  work,  and  of  the  great  American 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  conclusion,  we  present  some  observations 
In  relation  to  the  creation  of  Jobs  and  the 
development  of  trade  skills,  which  are  always 
matters  of  Importance  to  working  people. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  are  cooperating  with 
the  nUnola  Department  of  Labor,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment.  and  the  vocational  schools 
In  the  registration  of  skilled  and  semiskilled 
workers,  unemployed  or  working  at  non- 
defense  Jobs,  whose  service*  will  be  needed 
In  defense  Industries. 

The  vocational  training  conference  of  the 
A  P.  of  L.  local  unions  In  the  Chicago  area, 
called  by  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor 
(the  city  branch  of  the  A.  P  of  L>,  and 
scheduled  to  be  held  on  April  12,  for  the 
purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  Oovern- 
ment and  the  publ'c-BChool  authorities  In 
the  promotion  of  skills  for  defense  work, 
clearly  indicates  that  the  unions  are  eager 
to  aid  the   defense  program. 

Theie  are  many  A.  F.  of  L.  members  and 
other  workers  seeking  employment.  They 
want  work. 

It  Is  to  be  expected  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment authorities  In  charge  of  defense 
production  will  naturally  be  inclined  to 
make  tlie  greatest  allotment  to  the  area 
most  capable  of  responding  with  speed  and 
efficiency.  One  result  In  those  sections  of 
the  country  will  be  Increased  employment 
and  the  raising  of  standards  of  life.  Illinois. 
located  In  the  very  heart  of  America,  is.  we 
believe,  well  prepared  to  proceed  wijth  loy- 
alty, efficiency,  and  speed,  to  respond  to  the 
national  need.  Great  defense  projects  are 
already  under  way  In  the  Sute.  There  la 
room  for  more. 

As  a  final  word  before  closing  this  report, 
the  executive  board  of  the  Illinois  State 
Federation  of  Labor  urges  the  workers  of 
Illinois  to  remain  calm  and  steady,  notwith- 
standing the  storm  of  excited  detwte  now 
reging  throughout  America  In  relation  to 
national  and  international  policies. 

It  ;s  clear  that  in  all  the  welter  of  clash- 
ing public  opinion  there  appears  to  be  one 
significant  point  of  general  agreement; 
namely,  that  In  the  present  state  of  world 
affalis  the  United  States  of  America  Is  war- 
ranted in  undertaking  the  greatest  defense- 
preparedness  program  in  ail  history. 

The    progress    and    security    of    American 
^workers,  as  of  anybody  or  anything  Ameri- 
can, depends  upon  the  security  of  America 
lt«elf. 
Fraternally  submitted. 

Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor:  R. 
O.  Scderstrom,  president;  Robert 
O  Fitchle,  first  vice  president; 
Charles  E.  Driscoll.  second  vice 
president;  Charles  H.  Sand,  third 
vice  president;  M.  J.  Whalen, 
fourth  vice  president;  Wm.  L. 
McFetridge.  fifth  v.ce  president; 
Maiy  Mc£nemey,  sixth  vice  presi- 
dent: M.  D.  Cox,  seventh  vice 
^  president;      John      L.      Klnsella, 

eighth    vice    president;    Fern    R. 
Rauch,  ninth  vice  president. 


G>atrol  of  Tabercolotis 


Attest: 


V.  A.  OlANDE*. 

Secretary-  Trearurer. 
Executive  Board.  Illinois  State 

Federation  oj  Labor, 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KILDAY 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  2,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  DR.  C.  J.  KOERTH 


Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  the  following  radio  address  de- 
livered by  Dr.  C.  J.  Koerth,  of  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  outstanding  authority  on 
tuberculosis.  This  address  is  in  support 
of  my  bill,  H.  R.  3492,  to  confer  on  the 
Public  Health  Service  power  and  author- 
ity to  control  tuberculosis: 

Friends  of  the  radio  audience,  recently  when 
our  great  leader.  President  Roosevelt,  re- 
minded you  of  the  danger  confronting  our 
country  and  called  upon  you  to  support  the 
huge  prcgram  necessary  for  the  defense  of  this 
country,  the  great  masses  of  the  American 
people  arose  magnificently  in  support  of  this 
vital  plan:  and  yet.  my  friends,  there  moves 
among  tis.  unnoticed,  untrammeled,  a  far 
more  devastating  power  than  all  the  dictator 
powers  of  Europe,  more  insidious  than  the 
"fifth  column."  and  more  ghastly  than  the 
most  ingenious  product  of  the  diseased  minds 
of  the  mass  murderers  across  the  sea.  My 
friends.  I  am  talking  about  tuberculosis. 

On  October  16  last  17.000,000  young  men 
registered  for  national  defense.  They  went 
wlUingly.  even  happily,  ready  to  a  man  to 
give  their  all  that  we  might  live  decently 
and  without  shame.  A  glorious  sacrifice  that 
we  pray  to  God  they  shall  never  be  called 
upon  to  make.  Our  radios  hourly  bring  us 
news  cf  the  inhumanities  in  Europe,  and  we 
are  stirred;  our  hearts  go  out  to  these  un- 
fortunate people.  That  is  the  American  in 
us.  I  guess:  and  yet,  right  here  in  our  own 
United  States  we  have  with  us  an  enemy 
more  relentless,  more  deadly  than  any  bomb 
dropped  by  the  dictators  of  Europe.  There 
are  no  air-raid  shelters,  no  warnings.  Just 
slow,  miserable  death,  and  no  indignation  by 
the  public  when  you  have  been  attacked  and 
slain  by  this  foe. 

This  miserable  enemy  lurks  in  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance  and  IndlfTerence,  an  alli- 
ance more  deadly  than  the  well-known  Axis. 

The  problem  of  health  in  a  city,  county,  or 
State  Is  hard  and  cruel.  Cities  have  grown, 
people  live  closer  together,  and  problems  of 
disease  grow  with  the  growth  in  size  of  the 
cities.  Of  course,  health  problems  aSect 
agricultural  areas,  too,  which  means  public 
health  is  also  a  national  question. 

Several  years  ago  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress saw  fit  to  enact  legislation  to  control 
venereal  and  cancer  disease.  Now,  my  friends. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  cancer  and 
venereal  bills  are  great  legislation,  and  are 
essential  to  our  national  welfare — that  the 
grave  danger  of  tuberculosis  is  underes- 
timated In  this  country,  and  the  Federal 
Government  should  certainly  fight  it  like  it 
does  these  other  diseases.  In  other  words, 
tuberculosis  is  a  major  health  problem  of 
serious  national  proportions. 

A  land  full  of  public-spirited  Individuals 
have  recognized  the  need  for  combating 
this  menace  to  ovu  xuttlonal  welfare,  and 


there  Is  now  before  Congress  a  fine  bUl  that 
will  establish,  extend,  and  Improve  measures 
for  the  prevention,  treatment,  and  control 
of  tuberculosis.  Including  the  provisions  of 
facilities  for  sanatorium  and  other  care  for 
persons  with  tuberculosis.  This  bill  is 
known  as  Senate  bill  195,  and  its  companion 
House  bill,  H.  R.  3492.  which  was  Introduced 
by  our  own  Representative,  the  Honorable 
Paul  Kodat.  The  Senate  bUl  195  Is  now 
before  the  United  States  Senate  Finance 
Ccmmlttee.  and  House  bill  3492  is  In  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
of  the  House. 

Did  you  know  that  every  single  case  of 
tuberculosis  represents  an  economic  loss  to 
this  country  of  about  $4,000  and.  according 
to  the  last  report,  there  are  630.000  such, 
active  cases  in  the  United  States?  Can  you 
possibly  conceive  such  tremendous  loss?  Two 
billion  five  hundred  and  twenty  million  dol- 
lars? 

It  is  true  that  progress  has  teen  made  in 
stamping  cut  tuberculosis.  Prom  200  annual 
deaths  per  hundred  thousand  it  has  been  re- 
duced to  49  over  the  Nation.  That  Is  a  fine 
record.  But  In  some  places  death  is  on  such 
a  vast  scale  as  to  amount  to  mass  murder. 
Where  there  are  no  standards  of  practice,  no 
facilities,  this  affects  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, for  an  infected  consumptive  goes  from 
one  State  to  another:  the  disease  travels  over 
the  Nation  I  am  not  advocating  that  the 
Federal  Government  take  over  tuberculosis 
work,  but  I  do  believe  that  the  Government 
should  definitely  give  leadership,  as  it  has  In 
cancer  and  syphilis. 

Now.  Just  what  is  tuberculosis? 

It  is  a  chronic,  contagious  disease,  and 
one  that  will  attack  any  part  of  the  body, 
although  it  Is  most  frequently  found  In  the 
lungs,  and  is  caused  by  a  germ.  It  Is  a 
disease  that  Is  communicable  or  "catching.** 

Tuberculosis  Is  a  respecter  of  no  In- 
dividual, and  may  attack  a  lawyer,  doctor, 
minister,  rich  man,  or  anyone. 

Now.  remember,  there  can  be  no  tuber- 
culosis without  a  c£se  of  tubercxilosis  in 
the  community,  for  one  case  of  tuberculosis 
comes  from  another.  Easily  a  nollllon  people 
are  now  suffering  with  the  active  disease 
of  tuberculosis  who  are  walking  the  streets, 
coughing  and  spitting,  in  many  cities  of 
our  country,  and  who  are  not  receiving 
treatment.  Why?  Is  this  disease  serious? 
Certainly,  for  it  is  the  robber  of  the  prime 
of  life.  It  strikes  the  greatest  nvunber  of 
people  In  the  age  group  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  45,  the  national-defense  age.  My 
friends,  it  is  this  period  when  life  is  the 
most  precious  to  the  individual  and  most 
useful  to  the  family  and  community. 

The  saddest  part  of  It  all  is,  that  when 
an  individual  is  stricken  with  this  disease, 
before  he  passes  on.  he  will  have  Infected 
hundreds  of  people.  With  the  million  suf- 
ferers infecting  others,  the  misery  and  pain 
can  only,  of  course,  be  estimated. 

To  fight  tuberculosis  Is  not  mere  human- 
Itarianism.  but  it  Is  good,  sound  business. 

Tuberculosis  will  be  found  In  homes, 
stores,  offices.  In  elevators,  kitchens,  laun- 
dries, nurseries;  everywhere  in  ordinary 
workaday  life  these  deadly  germs  are  fly- 
ing like  little  invisible  black  birds  of  death 
over  and  about  ycu  in  busses,  schools,  mov- 
ing-picture theaters,  churches,  sleeping  cars, 
and  railroad  coaches — and  wherever  you  come 
In  contact  with  the  coughing,  hawking,  spit- 
ting individuals.  Some  have  said  tliat 
syphilis  Is  the  No.  1  health  problem,  but  If 
you  consider  hew  easily  tuberculosis  is  com- 
municated, tuberculosis  undoubtedly  is  the 
worst.  If  I  am  any  Judge  of  the  Informa- 
tion given  us  by  vital  statistics,  and  of  what 
I  have  seen  and  do  see  dally  with  my  own 
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eyes,  public  enemy  No.  1  to  health  Is  tuber- 
culosis. 

In  the  year  1938,  the  vital  statistics  records 
of  the  United  States  revealed  that  12,000 
people  died  of  syphilis,  that  30.000  were  killed 
by  automobile  accidents,  while  tuberculosis 
killed  64,000  people,  silently  and  unseen. 

Now,  here  are  some  ratios  taken  from  the 
figures  I  have  Just  given  you:  Tuberculosis 
deaths  are  five  times  as  many  as  syphilis,  and 
twice  as  many  die  of  tuberculosis  as  auto- 
mobile accidents.  By  all  the  records  and 
facts,  by  emotion  and  feeling,  tuberculosis 
Is  the  greatest  problem  and  undoubtedly  the 
most  dangerous  of  contagious  diseases. 

I  can  say  with  truth  that  there  are  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  unknown  tubercu- 
lous people  In  the  United  States  catised  by 
the  tuberculosis  dead,  and  who  are  In  need 
of  treatment  but  cannot  receive  It  because 
there  are  no  facilities  for  the  control  of  the 
disease. 
Now,  what  is  to  be  done  about  this? 
There  must,  of  course,  be  local,  State,  and 
national  action,  and  I  will  speak  of  those 
phases  in  order: 

Locally,  everywhere,  the  people  must  wake 
up  to  the  danger.  There  must  be  sufficient 
facilities.  First,  public  health  departments, 
whose  phase  will  be  to  a  large  extent  prevent- 
ive medicine;  also  there  should  be  visiting 
nurses,  tuberculosis  clinics,  dispensaries,  a 
lot  of  education  for  prevention  and  care,  and, 
finally,  sanatorlums. 

That  will  cost  money.  All  of  this  and 
more  must  be  done  by  all  the  localities  of 
America. 

As  to  the  States:  Their  work  should  be 
generally  to  assist  local  units,  but  also  to 
have  State  hospitals  and  other  facilities  for 
tuberculosis. 

Nationally,  the  Federal  Government  should 
subsidize  the  public-health  features;  that  Is. 
the  preventive  medicine.  There  should  be 
a  gigantic  national  tuberculosis-control  plan. 
It  should  have  Its  own  tuberculosis  division 
with  laboratories  in  Washington,  as  they  have 
for  hogs,  cattle,  chickens,  and  animals. 

That,  roughly,  covers  the  purpose,  but  the 
main  thing  "is  for  Coi.gress  to  do  something 
about  It.  Your  Congressman  will  always  be 
glad  to  get  short  letters  about  any  subject 
of  a  helpful  nature,  and  which  letters  were 
written  by  the  citizen  himself.  So  sit  down 
and  write  a  one-page  letter  and  ask  them  to 
fight  tuberculosis,  and  vote  for  Senate  bill  No. 
195.  and  House  bill  No.  3492  And  don't  Just 
ask  them  to  vote  for  It  "when  It  comes  up," 
but  ask  them  to  get  the  bill  on  the  floor  and 
put  it  through,  for  the  sake  of  the  people. 

I  want  to  read  you  what  a  sufferer  of 
tuberculosis  has  to  say  about  the  problem. 
He  Is  William  Garrett  Brown,  and  Is  widely 
quoted.    He  says: 

"To  protect  the  public,  we  (he  means 
tuberculous)  must  burden  ourselves  with 
both  expense  and  trouble." 

And  I  think  that  this  Is  quite  right,  for 
facilities  are  necessary,  and  they  cost  money. 
Mr.  Brown  continues: 
"We  must  constantly  take,  for  the  sake  of 
the  public,  precautions  which  are  disagree- 
able and  costly." 

And  he  then  shows  how  the  public  neither 
cooperates    nor    helps.     He    says    this    must 
be  done  for  their  own  health  and  safety. 
Then  he  continues: 

"If  the  public  is  to  continue  to  be  safe 
from  us.  If  the  public  Is  to  continue  to  have 
our  protection  from  that  against  which  it 
failed  to  protect  us,  then  the  public  must 
make  It  possible  for  us  to  get  It.  We  do  not 
ask  favors,  but — the  public  would  get  rid  of 
us.  The  public  would  pretend,  and  would 
have  us  pretend,  that  we  are  nowhere.  It 
thereby  Insures  that  we  shall  be  everywhere. 
It  proscribed  us,  and  thereby  admits  us." 


So.  I  urge  you  to  flght  tuberculosis.  Fight 
all  diseases,  of  course,  but  the  war  on  tuber- 
culosis must  be  started  again,  and  there  must 
be  a  hard  and  persistent  flght.  What  can 
you  do?  Flrs.t,  UTlte  to  your  Congressmen 
and  Senators;  then,  wherever  you  are,  co- 
operate with  your  health  authorities. 

One  thing  is  certain  about  tuberculosis — 
it  is  entitled  to  as  much  money  as  the  other 
major  diseases  which  the  Federal  Government 
now  helps.  Say  so;  and  when  you  get  a 
solemn  sermon  on  economy,  please  reply: 
"Death  by  preventable  disease  is  criminal, 
and  it  should  be  good  economy  to  prevent 
it." 

Defend  America,  yes.  my  friends,  defend 
America,  and  this  means  against  all  of  her 
Ci.emles,  disease  as  well  as  the  dictators  In 
Europe. 

Write  or  wire  now,  and  ask  your  Congress- 
men to  actively  support  Senate  bill  195  and 
House  bin  3492  for  tuberculosis  control. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speake.  many  Mem- 
bers may  have  failed  to  read  the  volumi- 
nous hearings  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice appropriations  bill  for  1942.  For  that 
reason  I  am  asking  leave  to  reprint  here- 
with some  testimony  found  on  pages  553 
and  554  of  the  hearings,  reproducing  a 
colloquy  between  James  V.  Bennett.  Di- 
rector, Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  Commis- 
sioner of  Prison  Industries,  and  Congress- 
man Carter,  of  California. 

This  testimony  reveals  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  setting  a  shining  ex- 
ample for  America  as  a  whole  by  correct- 
ing the  pollution  of  Its  institutions 
throughout  the  country.  This  is  as  It 
should  be  and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  de- 
serves commendation  for  its  public-spir- 
ited attitude  in  this  connection. 

However,  this  sensible  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  gives 
added  significance  to  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  control  the  increasing 
menace  of  pollution  throughout  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Why.  after  aU.  should 
taxpayers  pay  taxes  to  build  pollution- 
control  works  for  Federal  institutions 
when  short-sighted  municipalities,  back- 
ward States,  or  selfish  industrialists 
dump  injurious  pollution  and  raw  sewage 
into  the  public  waters  of  America?  Since 
Uncle  Sam  sets  the  good  example,  should 
he  not  also  set  the  standards  which  should 
be  complied  with  by  others  who  are 
now  polluting  the  country's  Interstate 
waters?  If  pollution  is  good,  why  should 
the  Federal  Government  spend  3^ur 
money  to  correct  it?  K  pollution  is  bad, 
why   should   the   Federal   Government 


hesitate  longer  about  setting  up  ft  reason- 
able and  rational  program  of  controlhng 
it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  4. 1  introduced 
H.  R.  3778,  knovra  as  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  which  provided  a  reasonable 
method  for  correcting  the  pollution  evil 
in  the  public  waters  of  the  United  States. 
This  biU  has  the  support  of  all  the  major 
conservation  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  and  leaders  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America  were  active  in  helping 
to  prepare  this  bill.    It  differs  from  my 
previous  bill  on  pollution  in  that  it  Is 
more  temperate  in  nature  than  the  bill  I 
introduced  in  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress, 
and  provides  definite  machinery  by  which 
a  municipality  or  industry  can  safeguard 
itself  against  any  abrupt  or  drastic  appli- 
cation of  its  provisions  to  the  detriment 
of  such  cities  or  industries.   It  specifically 
provides  that  the  bill  shall  in  no  way 
serve  to  slow  down  or  impede  the  na- 
tional-defense-production program.    It  is 
as  moderate  as  any  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject can  be  and  still  make  definite  prog- 
ress toward  correcting  the  pollution  evil; 
it  is  probably  as  rigid  as  any  legislation 
can  be  at  this  time  in  order  to  win  the 
popular  support  necessary  to  begin  the 
long  process  of  ridding  the  public  waters 
of  America  of  the  menace  of  unnecessary 
and  unjustified  pollution. 

SENATOR   OILLrm   IJITROOUCtS  COMPANION 
ANTIPOLLirnON  BILL 

On  March   17.   Senator  GiLtrrrE.  of 
Iowa,  introduced  a  companion  bill  in  the 
Senate  to  H.  R.  3778.    Senator  Gillette's 
bill,  which  is  known  as  S.  1121,  Is  identi- 
cal to  the  Mundt  bill— H.  R.  3778— and  It 
is  hoped  that  hearings  will  soon  be  held 
on  this  legislation  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House.    Those  interested  in  correct- 
ing the  pollution  menace  in  America  are 
urged   to  write   the   Senate  Commerce 
Committee  and  the  House  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee  asking  that  public 
hearings  be  initiated  on  this  important 
legislation.      With    the    Gillette-Mundt 
antipollution  bill  written  into  law,  tax- 
payers will  begin  getting  better  value  on 
their  money  when  they  appropriate  funds 
to  prevent  pollution  on  the  part  of  Fed- 
eral institutions — they  will  then  not  only 
have  set  a  good  example  but  they  will 
have  established  a  sensible  standard  for 
less     enlightened     and     public-spirited 
groups  to  follow. 

[Citations  from  House  bearings,  pp.  553 
and  554) 

CHILUCOTHI  SEWAGE-DISPOSAL  PLANT 

Mr.  Hare.    What  Is  the  next  new  item? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  only  new  Item  for  ChUli- 
cothe  is  the  first  increment  of  •  15.000  for  the 
construction  of  a  sewage-disposal  plant. 

The  sewage-disposal  plant  at  Chllllcothe 
was  constructed  in  1918  by  the  Army,  and 
was  taken  over  by  us.  It  was  not  of  very 
permanent  design  when  It  was  originally 
built,  being  merely  a  temporary  wartime 
camp. 

It  is  now  worn  out,  and  the  public-health 
authorities  and  the  local  officials  have  been 
criticizing  us  for  some  time  for  dumping  raw 
sewage  Into  the  Scioto  River. 

We  estimate  that,  with  our  own  labor,  we 
can  rebuild  this  plant  so  as  to  meet  proper 
sanitary  and  public-health  standards  for  » 


I 
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total  of  135  000.  and  we  are  requesting  •15.000 
tot  this  purpose  for  tbe  first  year. 

Mr  Cartct.  WUl  that  keep  the  sewage  out 
of  the  river? 

Mr.  BsNNtrr.  Yes;  completely. 

Mr.  CACTDt.  How  many  other  places  do  you 
dump  raw  sewage  Into  the  stream? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  suppose  we  dump  raw  sew- 
age Into  the  stream  at  four  or  five  other 
places,  but  we  don't  dump  raw  sewage  Into 
tbe  stream  where  It  Is  the  only  contamina- 
tion of  that  stream. 

Mr.  Cartu.  It  would  be  a  good  example 
for  the  Government  to  set  to  clean  that  up. 
wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  BiNNrrr.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  think,  Mr. 
CAimi.  that  It  would  be  a  splendid  example. 
I  certainly  think  that  good  sewage  plants 
pay  a  high  dividend  In  health.  We  have 
tried  to  follow  the  local  practices,  although  I 
agree  with  you  that  we  should  set  a  good  ex- 
ample by  putting  In  a  sewage  plant. 

Mr.  Cartxb.  We  have  had  a  pollution  bill 
before  Congress.  In  fact,  there  was  a  pollu- 
tion bill  that  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  got  Into  conference  and  never  got  out. 
It  died  In  conference  at  the  last  Congress. 
That  was  a  bill  trying  to  clean  up  the  pollu- 
tion all  over  the  United  States. 

But  I  think  it  Is  a  good  idea  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government — and  I  am  insisting  on  it  in 
every  building  program  that  I  bave  anything 
to  do  with — to  put  a  sewage-disposal  system 
In  whatever  the  project  Is. 

Recently,  In  my  district,  we  put  In  a  large 
naval  air  station  there  to  tnke  care  of  1.000 
men.  They  have  a  plant  there  that  they  In- 
stalled at  a  cost  of  about  tTS.OOO.  which  Is 
much  less  than  I  thought  it  would  cost  when 
we  started  on  it.  But  that  treats  ail  of  the 
sewage  from  this  plant,  where  several  thou- 
sand men  are  employed  and  a  good  many  of 
them  housed  there  also. 

Mr  Bennett.  We  try  to  conform  to  the  local 
requirements.  For  Instance,  at  Sandstone. 
Minn.,  we  were  dumping  our  sewage  into  the 
Kettle  River,  the  local  river  there.  But  all  the 
local  people  and  the  game  wardens  and  every- 
body, else  complained  about  it.  and  we  grad- 
ually brought  that  up  to  standard. 

But  this  plant  at  Chlllicothe  Is  a  brand- 
new  one.  This  is  a  complete  rebuilding  of 
It  to  serve  the  existing  population. 

Mr.  Hare  la  that  to  be  constructed  with 
prison  labor? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes.  sir.  The  other  Item  Is 
$12,500  for  a  vocational  shop.  That  Is  the 
second  Increment  of  a  project  approved  last 
year. 

Mr  Hark.  I  understood  that  the  sewage- 
dlspo?al  plant  was  to  cost  S35.000. 

Mr.  Bknnett.  It  will  cost  $35,000  ultimate- 
ly. That  includes  all  the  machinery,  the 
chlorinating  equipment,  as  well  as  the  sludge 
beds  and  the  filtration  beds,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  H'.RE.  The  complete  plant? 

Mr.  BxNNrrr.  The  complete  plant. 
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ARTICLE  PROM  DEFENSE 


Mr.  POOARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord. 


I  include  the  following  article  from  De- 
fense, official  weekly  bulletin  of  the  Office 
for  Emergency  Management: 
(Prom  Defense — official  weekly  bulletin  of  the 
Ofllce  for  Emergency  Management) 

Four  Ddtnsk   Strikzs   Ended — Mediation 
Board's  First  Cases 

Less  than  4  days  after  the  National  De- 
fense Mediation  Board  had  taken  Jurisdic- 
tion over  its  first  cases,  the  first  of  more 
than  17.000  striking  employees  were  return- 
ing to_  work  in  all  four  cases  certified  to  the 
Board.  In  three  of  these  cases  production 
was  being  resumed  on  defense  orders  at  the 
request  of  the  Board.  In  the  fourth  case  the 
strike  was  settled  In  the  face  of  a  scheduled 
hearing  before  the  Board. 

The  three  cases  in  which  production  was 
resumed  pending  settlement  of  the  disputes 
by  the  Mediation  Board  are  Vanadium  Cor- 
poration of  America,  Brldgeville,  Pa.;  Con- 
denser Corporation,  South  Plainfield.  N.  J.; 
and  the  four  plants  of  the  International 
Harvester  Co. — McCormlck  Works,  Chicago; 
Tractor  Works,  Chicago:  and  the  plants  at 
Rock  Falls.  HI.,  and  Richmond.  Ind.  In  the 
case  of  the  fourth  company.  Universal  Cy- 
clops Steel  Co.,  of  Brldgeville.  Pa.,  within  a 
few  hours  after  the  Board  had  requested 
settlement,  word  was  received  that  the  dis- 
pute had  been  ended  by  mutual  agreement 
between  the  company  and  the  union. 

UNIONS    AND    EMPLOTintS    RECEIVE    TELEGRAMS 

The  first  four  cases  were  certified  to  the 
Board  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  President's  Exec- 
utive order,  at  approximately  4  pm.  Thurs- 
day. March  27.  The  next  morning  the  Board 
sent  telegrams  to  the  unions  and  employers 
in  each  of  the  cases  requesting,  first,  "that 
you  agree  today  to  resume  production,"  and 
second,  that  both  sides  come  to  Washington 
for  meetings  with  Board  panels  under  the 
following  schedule: 

Universal  Cyclops  Steel  Co.— Meeting  10 
a.  m..  March  29.  Panel:  Praak  P.  Graham, 
representing  the  public;  Thomas  Kennedy, 
repre.sei.ting  lator;  Roger  D  liaphara.  repre- 
senting employers. 

Vnnadium  Corporation  of  America — Meet- 
ing. 10  a.  m..  March  29.  Panel:  William  H. 
Davis,  representing  the  public;  Thomas  Ken- 
nedy and  Rcger  D   Lapham. 

Condtnscr  Corporation  of  America — Meet- 
ing, 10  a.  m..  March  29.  Panel:  William  H. 
Davis;  George  M  Harrison,  representing  la'oor; 
Cy  Ching,  representing  employers. 

International  Harvester  Co. — Meeting  10 
a.  m.,  March  31  Panel:  C  A  Dykstra.  Board 
chairman,  representinp  the  public;  Philip 
Murray,  representing  labor;  George  M.  Harri- 
son, representing  labor;  Walter  C.  Teagle  and 
Etigene  Meyer,  representing  employers. 

VANADIUM   CORPORATION 

The  agreement  to  resume  operations  In 
the  case  of  Vanadium  Corporation  was 
reached  following  a  short  meeting  Satur- 
day and  a  12-hour  session  ending  at  10 
p.  m.  Sunday  night.  Under  this  agree- 
ment the  Board  will  hold  hearings  con- 
cerning the  issues  Involved  in  the  dispute, 
under  section  2.  paragraph  d.  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  order. 

CONDENSES   CORPORATION 

The  agreement  to  resume  operations  at 
the  Condenser  Corporation  plant  was  reached 
after  a  7-hour  conference  In  Washington 
Saturday  afternoon  and  night.  Under  this 
agreement  the  company  and  the  union  will 
negotiate  their  differences  while  at  work, 
and.  In  case  these  negotiations  fail,  the 
matter  will  be  submitted  to  the  Mediation 
Board. 

nmaNATioNAi.  harvester  co. 

The  agreement  to  resume  operations  In 
the  four  plants  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Co..  under  terms  of  a  proposal  sug- 
gested  by   the   Board,   was   reached   before 


representatives  of  the  union  and  the  com- 
pany left  Chicago  for  the  scheduled  meet- 
ing with  the  Board  In  Washington  on  Mon- 
day. 
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ARIICLE  ON  POLL-TAX  REPEAL 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  Is  interesting  to  note  what  the  Gal- 
lup poll  has  learned  through  its  sampling 
of  the  Nation  on  the  subject  of  poll-tax 
repeal. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  reproducing  his  release  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  appeared  in  the  papers 
throughout  the  Nation  under  date  of 
April  1,  1941.    The  article  follows: 

The  Poll-Tax  Issue — First  Study  of  Public 
Opinion  on  Poll-Tax  Issue  Completed  by 
iNSTmriE  IN  National  Survey — Sentiment 
IN  Eight  States  WriH  Poll  Taxes  Is  Op- 
posed to  Abolition.  But  Nation  as  a 
Whole  Votes  To  Litt  Restriction 

(By  Dr.   George   Gallup,   director.   American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion) 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  April  1. — One  of  the  po- 
litical problems  being  widely  discussed 
throughout  the  South  Is  the  question  of 
abolishing  poll  taxes,  which  are  still  a  re- 
quirement tor  voting  in  eight  Southern 
States. 

Campaigns  headed  by  civic  and  other 
groups  have  been  started  in  nearly  all  of  the 
eight  States  to  repeal  the  poll  taxes,  and  a 
bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  by  Rep- 
resentative Geyer,  of  California,  to  bar  the 
poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for  voting  in  Fed- 
eral elections. 

With  public  discussion  of  the  issue  Just 
beginning  to  take  shap3,  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Opinion  has  conducted  a  sur- 
vey to  measure  first  public  reaction  to  the 
anti-poll-tax  campaign,  both  In  the  poll-tax 
States  as  a  group  and  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  country.  The  study  Is  the  first  of  a  series 
which  will  be  conducted  by  the  institute  in 
future  months  to  measure  the  trends  of 
sentiment  on  this  issue. 

Today's  survey  results  reveal  three  facts 
about  public  opinion  on  the  poll-tax  ques- 
tion: 

1.  Throughout  the  Nation  as  a  whole  a 
large  majority  of  voters  are  In  favor  of  abol- 
ishing all  existing  poll  taxes. 

2.  In  the  13  Southern  States  public  opinion 
Is  of  mixed  complexion  on  the  Issue.  In  the 
5  Southern  States  which  have  already  abol- 
ished poll  taxes,  or  never  had  them,  a  ma- 
jority wants  to  see  them  repealed  In  the  other 
parts  of  the  South  where  poll  taxes  are  still  in 
force. 

However,  In  the  eight  States  which  still 
have  poll  taxes — Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia, 
Mls.sisslppl,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
and  Virginia — majority  sentiment  is  still  In 
favor  of  retaining  the  tax. 

In  those  eight  States  the  Issue  was  posed 
as  follows: 

"Should  the  poll  tax  be  abolished  as  a  re- 
quirement for  voting  in  this  State?" 
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The  attitude  of  persons  who  have  paid 
their  poll  taxes  and  are  eligible  to  vote  is 
as  follows  for  the  eight  poll-tax  States  com- 
bined: 

Poll-tax  States 

(Vote  of  persons  who  have  paid  their  poll  tax) 

Percent 

For  abolishing  poll  tax 34 

For  retaining  poll  tax 59 

No  opinion "^ 

The  survey  also  included,  however,  per- 
sons of  voting  age  who,  through  failure  to 
pay  the  poll  tax,  are  not  eligible  to  vote. 
When  they  are  added  to  the  others  who  have 
paid  their  taxes,  the  combined  sentiment  is: 

Poll-tax  States 

(Persons  who  have  paid  poll  tax  combined 

with  those  who  have  not) 

Percent 

For  abolishing  poU  tax 35 

For  retaining  poU  tax 53 

No  opinion. 12 

In  interpreting  these  figures  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  percentages  apply  to  the 
eight  poll-tax  States  as  a  whole,  and  are  not 
necessarily  typical  for  each  of  the  States  In- 
dividual. Special  studies  with  larger 
samples  are  necessary  to  report  sentiment  by 
individual  States. 

HOW    REST    OF    NATION    rEELS 

The  next  aspect  of  the  question  is — what 
is  the  sentiment  of  the  rest  of  the  South 
(the  five  non-poll-iax  States),  and  of  the 
country  as  a  whole? 

Here  are  the  findings  of  the  survey  on  that 

Bcor6  r 

"Some  Southern  States  require  every  voter 
to  pay  a  poll  tax  amounting  to  Si   a  year 
or  more  before  they  can  vote.    Do  you  think 
these  poll  taxes  should  be  abolished?" 
Vote  in  5  Southern  States  with  no  poll  tax 

For  abolishing  poll  tax.  51  percent;  for 
retaining  poll  tax,  25  percent;  no  opinion. 
13i.  percent. 

rofoZ   United  States  vote 

For  abolishing  poll  tax.  63  percent;  for 
retaining  poll  tax,  25  precent;  no  opinion, 
12  percent. 

Florida.  Louisiana,  and  North  Carolina 
formerly  levied  poll  taxes  but  abolished 
them  in  recent  years. 

The  average  tax  In  the  eight  States  with 
poll-tax  requirements  Is  about  $1.75.  In 
some  States  the  taxes  are  cumulative  so 
that  a  voter  might  be  required  to  pay  as 
much  as  $36  before  he  could  Vote. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  only 
people  who  owned  property  could  vote. 
Poll  taxes  were  adopted  in  those  days  as  a 
means  of  widening  the  suffrage.  By  paying 
a  few  dollars'  poll  tax,  persons  could  vote 
without   having   to   own   property. 

Contrary  to  popular  Impression,  the  pres- 
ent poll-tax  system  in  the  South  Is  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin,  dating  back  only 
to  the  period  between  1880  and  the  early 
1900's.  The  taxes  were  levied  chiefly  as  a 
means  of  combating  the  popularity  of  the 
Populist  Party  among  poor  whites  in  the 
South. 

ARGUMENTS  PRO  AND  CON 

Here  are  some  of  the  arguments  on  the  poll 
tax  which  were  stressed  by  persons  inter- 
viewed m  the  South  by  field  reporters  for  the 
Gallup  poll: 

For  abolishing  the  tax 

A  76-year-old  farmer  In  Hazen.  Ark.,  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  to  Institute  Interviewer 
Bess  Lay  as  follows: 

"You  can't  find  a  man  In  this  whole  coimty 
that  voted  for  the  poll  tax  In  the  first  place;_ 
It  was  Just  put  on  and  run  over  the  people.' 

Over  in  De  Vails  Bluff,  Ark.,  another  farmer 
felt  the  poll-tax  system  encouraged  political 
corruption.    He  told  an  institute  interviewer. 


•Tfs  gotten  so  rotten  the  way  they  purchase 
those  poll  taxes  that  the  whole  poll-tax  sys- 
tem ought  to  be  done  away  with." 

From  KnoxvlUe.  Tenn..  Interviewer  Roger 
Johnson  rep>orts  the  following  statement  by 
a  timekeeper  in  a  textile  mill: 

"I  don't  think  It's  right  to  make  some  peo- 
ple pay  a  poll  tax  while  others  in  other  States 
don't  have  to." 

A  37-year-old  bookkeeper  In  the  same  city 
expressed  his  view  this  way: 

"Abolishing  the  tax  would  eliminate  a  lot 
of  election  frauds  and  produce  more  vote* 
and  a  more  democratic  form  of  government." 
For  retaining  the  tax 

In  Kosciusko,  Miss.,  an  Institute  reporter 
Interviewed  a  40-year-old  farm  wife  who  had 
this  to  say  In  casting  her  vote  to  retain  the 
poll  tax: 

"Poll  taxes  help  pay  for  the  schools  and 
keep  the  Negroes  from  voting." 

A  30-year-old  insurance  agent  In  Virginia, 
expressing  an  attitude  held  by  many  voters 
in  the  survey,  said: 

"We  ought  to  keep  the  poll  tax  because 
when  you  pay  a  tax  you're  more  Interested  In 
the  results  of  an  election." 

One  poor  white  farmer  In  the  deep  South 
was  for  retaining  the  poll  tax  because  he 
thought  there  were  many  people  who  wouldn't 
take  voting  seriously  enough  to  be  able  to 
vote  intelligently.     He  said: 

"Better  keep  the  poll  tax  because.  If  we 
don't  have  It,  some  people  wlU  Just  vote 
'cause  sometKKly  gives  'em  a  bottle  of  whiskey 
or  a  dollar  bUl." 


Dr.  Mohler  Honored 
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AR-nCLE   FROM  THE   WASHINGTON 
EVENING  STAR 


Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  an  unusual  honor  was  bestowed  upon 
a  member  of  the  veterinary  profession— 
Dr.  John  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Dr.  Mohler  was  selected  by  the 
District  Medical  Society  to  deliver  the 
annual  Kober  Foundation  lecture  at 
Georgetown  University,  an  honor  usu- 
ally reserved  for  members  of  the  medical 
profession. 

Dr.  Mohler  was  selected  for  this  high 
honor  in  recognition  of  a  lifetime  of  serv- 
ice to  science  and  humanity,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  animal  diseases  which  af- 
fect humans.  His  accomplishments  in 
this  important  field  have  contributed  im- 
mensely to  the  health  and  security  of 
America.  ,  ^,  ^. 

Dr  Mohler.  lecturing  before  a  distin- 
guished and  enthusiastic  audience,  dis- 
cussed one  of  the  most  serious  of  these 
diseases— brucellosis,  more  commonly 
Imown  as  undulant  or  Malta  fever.  A  re- 
port of  his  lecture  is  contained  in  the 
following  story   from  the   Washington 


Evening  SUr.  which  I  submit  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Congressional  Record: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
March  29.  1941 1 

Malta  Fever  Ranks  WrtH  Enemies  or  UNnro 
States.  Sats  Dr  Mohler,  Animal  Industry 
Bureau  Chiet  Speaks  in  Kober  Foundation 
Lecture 

Dr.  John  R  Mohler.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  declared  last  night  in  the 
Kober  Foundation  lecture  at  Georgetown 
University  that  the  threat  of  a  serious  disease 
and  the  menace  of  foreign  military  powers 
have  much  In  common  as  enemies  of  this 
country. 

"One  of  the  enemies — and  a  formidable 
one — Is  brucellosis,  a  disease  that  afflicts  man 
and  his  domestic  animals."  he  told  an  audi- 
ence of  doctors  and  scientists  In  Gastcn 
Hall. 

Brucellosis  gets  Its  name  from  Its  discov- 
erer. Sir  David  Bruce,  who  first  Isolated  the 
germs  in  a  herd  of  goats  on  the  Island  of 
Malta  in  1887.  Frequently  It  Is  called  un- 
dulant or  Malta  fever.  The  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  Imported  65  goats  from  Malta  a 
few  years  later  and  since  then  the  source  of 
the  disease  has  been  traced  also  to  cattle 
and  swine. 

Dr.  Mohler  disclosed  the  fact  that  during 
experiments  conducted  to  bring  the  "appal- 
ling ravages"  of  brucellosis  xinder  control.  11 
scientisU  and  helpers  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  had  become  infected  seriously 
with  the  disease,  which  similales  typhoid 
fever. 

"The  one  death  to  occur  was  that  of  a 
young  helper  who  l>ecame  delirious  snd 
Jumped  from  a  fourth-story  window."  he 
said. 

HONORARIUM    PRESENTED 

The  certificate  and  $500  honorarium  of  the 
foundation  were  presented  to  Dr.  Mohler  at 
exercises  by  the  Reverend  David  V.  McCauley. 
8.  J.,  dean  of  the  Georgetown  University 
School  of  Medicine,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Very  Reverend  Arthur  A  OLeary.  president 
of  the  university,  who  was  HI.  Present  were 
oCQcers  and  members  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  District,  who  chose  the  Government 
pathologist  for  the  lectureship  honor  thia 
year. 

Father  McCauley  paid  a  brief  tribute  to 
Dr.  George  Martin  Kober,  who  endowed  the 
foundation  In  1923,  when  he  was  dean  of 
medicine  at  Georgetown.  Last  night  was  his 
birthday  anniversary. 

Before  the  "test  and  slaughter"  plan  was 
put  into  effect  In  1934  In  conjunction  with 
the  Federal  program  to  reduce  the  number 
of  Infected  livestock  In  this  country.  Dr. 
Mohler  said  brucellosis  was  taking  an  annual 
toll  of  »50.000.000  from  the  cattle  Industry. 
The  campaign  for  complete  control  may  take 
years,  he  said,  but  It  will  ultimately  succe-d. 
Progress  has  been  made  to  the  point,  he  said, 
where  the  disease  Is  now  under  control  in 
350  counties. 

Dr  Mohler  recalled  that  Dr.  Kober  and 
Dr  Lloyd  Magruder.  then  dean  of  medicine  at 
Georgetown,  with  Dr.  Emll  Berliner.  Inventor 
and  philanthropist,  were  among  the  flrft 
persons  In  this  country  to  witness  the  labora- 
tory experiments  because  of  their  Interest  in 
milk-borne  diseases. 

PASTEtnUZATlON   CUTS   TOLL 

Pasteurlzatlon  of  milk  is  the  preventive 
measure  for  humans.  Dr.  Mohler  said,  except 
in  those  occupational  groups  whose  worlc 
brings  them  Into  contact  with  Infected 
animals.  .    ^ 

The  Government  scientist  said  that  con- 
trol measures  are  slow.  "Nature  was  not  to 
be  hurried."  he  explained.  "By  assembly-line 
methods  man  has  speeded  up  production  or 
automobUes  and  airplanes;   but  In  dealing 
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with  the  placid  cow  our  anxiety  for  quick 
results  is  of  no  avaiJ." 

Segregation  of  cows  In  "maternity  stalls" 
•nd  the  vaccination  of  calves  in  general  were 
ttie  approved  methods  of  undertaking  con- 
trol. Dr.  Mohler  explained.  A  vaccine  is 
being  developed  for  swine,  but  no  report  can 
be  made  of  it  at  the  present  time. 


UutctmI  Daylight  Saving  Time 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  H.  McLEAN 

OF  NXW  JiaSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  2, 1941 


TADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    DONALD    H. 
MCLEAN,    OF    NEW    JERSEY 


Mr.  McLEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  over  the  radio  on 
March  23,  1941: 

I  thank  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  for 
the  privilege  of  presenting  to  a  Nation-wide 
radio  audience  the  purpose  of  the  bill  I  have 
Introduced  in  Confess  for  tmlversal  daylight 
saving.  I  say  "universal"  because  the  plan 
for  daylight  saving  now  operates  in  a  number 
of  States  and  localities,  while  others  continue 
on  standard  time,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  to  do  away  with  this  conflict  and 
provide  for  a  uniform  system  of  time  through- 
out the  country. 

The  idea  of  daylight  saving  is  not  new. 
Benjamin  Franklin  frequently  referred  to 
greater  use  of  daylight.  In  his  autobiography 
he  wrote:  "In  walking  through  the  Strand 
and  Fleet  Street  one  morning  at  7  o'clock  I 
observed  there  was  not  one  shop  open,  though 
It  had  been  daylight  and  the  sun  up  above 
8  houn;  the  Inhabitants  of  London  choosing 
voluntarily  to  live  much  by  candlelight,  and 
sleep  by  svmllght.  and  yet  often  complain, 
a  Itttle  abrardly,  of  the  duty  on  candles  and 
the  high  price  of  tallow."  With  these 
thoughts  Franklin  suggested  the  psrtlnent 
argtiments  for  daylight  saving— the  benefits 
of  sunlight,  recreation  during  daylight  hoiu-s, 
and  the  conservation  of  artificial  light  and 
the  materials  necessary  to  create  It. 
•  The  daylight-saving  plan  la  not  unique  nor 
fantastic.  Its  purpose  Is  to  save  an  hour  of 
daylight  each  day  during  the  summer  months. 
The  present-day  adaptation  of  the  plan  origi- 
nated with  William  WiUett.  a  London  archi- 
tect, about  1908.  He.  like  Franklin,  noticed 
bow  deserted  the  streets  were  in  the  early 
morning  hours,  even  when  fully  lighted  by 
the  sun.  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  moving 
the  clocks  ahead  an  hour  in  the  slimmer  so 
that  the  people  could  have  an  hour  more  of 
daylight.  Innumerable  objections  were  pro- 
posed. In  the  British  Parliament  the  legis- 
lation embodying  the  Idea  was  defeated  in 
1909  and  the  4  succeeding  years,  but  more 
numerous  became  those  who  saw  advantages 
In  It,  and  on  May  17,  1916,  the  measvu'c  was 
adopted.  It  was  afterward  adopted  in  France, 
Germany.  Italy.  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Holland,  Portxigal.  and  Austrsdia. 

The  plan  does  not  propose  to  change  either 
the  laws  of  natxire  or  the  habits  of  man,  but 
It  does  seek  to  alter  the  conditions  imder 
which  we  work  and  play.  Specifically,  the  bill 
Z  have  Introduced  provides  that  on  the  last 


Sunday  of  March  of  each  year  at  3  o'clock 
a.  m.  the  clocks  shall  be  advanced  1  hour.  On 
the  last  Sxinday  in  October  of  each  year  at 
2  o'clock  a.  m.  the  clocks  shall  be  turned  back 
1  hour,  putting  them  Just  where  they  were 
before.  It  will  create  no  confusion,  but  it 
will  give  an  extra  hour  of  daylight  from 
March  to  November.  It  merely  means  that 
the  day  will  commence  1  hour  earlier  to 
sunrise,  and  terminate  1  hour  further  from 
svmset  than  at  present.  We  merely  borrow 
60  minutes  of  the  afternoon  and  loan  them 
to  the  morning.  This  will  enable  us  to  do 
more  in  the  early  hours  of  the  day,  and  have 
more  time  for  recreation  In  the  afternoon 
while  it  is  yet  daylight.  The  same  amount 
of  time  for  work  and  the  same  amount  for 
recreation  will  be  ovirs  as  at  present — the 
only  difference  being  that  our  work  and  cur 
pleasure  will  be  consiunmated  in  daylight. 

It  was  not  until  1383  that  any  sort  of  a 
standard  of  time  was  determined  upon. 
Until  then  each  community  fixed  its  own 
standard,  depending  largely  :pon  the  pur- 
suits of  the  people  and  the  influences  of 
surrounding  communities.  In  those  days 
when  important  centers  were  isolated,  people 
In  the  East  had  lltue  concern  for  the  habits 
of  life  of  the  people  of  the  West.  The  de- 
velopment of  transportation  extended  the 
sphere  of  Influence  and  importance  of  the 
several  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  made  them  increasingly  more  de- 
pendent on  each  other.  This  created  a  de- 
mand for  greater  regularity  and  certainty  of 
communication,  and,  consequently,  for  a 
standard  of  time. 

In  1883  there  were  77  different  times  kept 
by  the  railroads  of  the  United  States.  The 
resulting  confusioii  was  so  great  that  a  con- 
vention of  prominent  railroad  men  was  called 
to  devise  a  remedy.  They  did  this  by  adopt- 
ing what  is  now  our  present  system  of  stand- 
ard time.  Its  use  by  the  railroads  had  such 
an  Influence  on  the  life  of  the  country  that 
it  was  adopted  by  common  consent,  but  it 
was  not  given  official  sanction  until  the  act 
of  Congress  35  years  later. 

The  first  experiment  in  daylight-.<:aving 
time  in  the  United  States  was  In  1918.  It 
was  adopted  as  a  wartime  measure  in  the 
Interest  of  public  health,  conservation,  and 
production.  Time  and  circumstances  have 
again  brought  the  threat  of  war  to  our  shores. 
We  can  no  longer  hope  to  avoid  war  by  ob- 
serving the  generally  accepted  rules  of  neu- 
trality. The  enactment  of  the  so-called 
lend-lease  bill,  and  the  comments  of  the 
President  and  administration  leaders  since, 
have  fixed  our  course,  which  is  to  provide  for 
ourselves  an  adequate  national  defense,  and 
to  aid  Britain  and  the  other  nations  resisting 
the  forces  of  aggression.  Because  of  these 
wartime  activities,  conditions  today  are  com- 
parable to  those  during  the  last  war,  and.  all 
measures  adopted  then  are  needful  now.  and 
should  be  enacted  at  once,  including  the 
daylight-saving  time. 

The  original  Daylight  Saving  Act  proved  its 
usefulness,  and  remaiined  in  effect  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  Its  benefits  were  so  mani- 
fest that  when  It  was  repealed  permissive  or 
mandatory  State  laws  were  enacted.  These 
laws  have  been  In  effect  for  many  jrears.  and 
have  been  gradually  extended.  Under  them 
dajiight  saving  was  in  effect  last  summer  in 
all  or  part  of  18  States — Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Delavrare.  Michigan.  Illinois.  Indiana, 
Georgia,  Idaho,  and  Tennessee.  Unwards  of 
85.000.000  people  in  the  United  States  ex- 
perienced its  benefits,  and  good  sense  re- 
quires that  these  benefits  should  be  extended 
to  the  entire  country.  This  year  cities  like 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston, 
Buffalo.  Pittsburgh,  and  Memphis  will  observe 
daylight  saving.  It  is  at  once  apparent  that 
this  will  affect  adjacent  territory  where  the 


habits  of  the  people  are  Influenced  by  life 
in  the  larger  cities.  To  avoid  coni vision  and 
inconvenience  resulting  from  the  partial  ob- 
servance of  daylight  saving.  Congress  should 
enact  a  law  applicable  to  all  States.  Con- 
fusion Is  bound  to  exist  where  some  sections 
of  the  country  have  adopted  the  system  of 
daylight  saving,  and  other  sections  still  oper- 
ate on  standard  time.  One  or  the  other 
should  be  adopted,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
daylight-saving  plan  and  its  benefits  in  the 
present  emergency  recommend  It  for  adop- 
tion at  this  time. 

My  own  State  of  New  Jersey  Is  one  of  the 
States  that  has  continued  daylight-saving 
time  since  1918.  The  experience  of  New  Jer- 
sey with  daylight  saving  has  been  satisfactory. 
and  its  example  might  well  be  followed  by 
other  States.  New  Jersey  is  a  State  of  v;idely 
diversified  Interests,  in  manufacturing,  ag- 
ricultuie,  and  horticulture.  Our  extensive 
seacoast  and  mountain  lakes  afford  ideal 
recreational  facilities  and  attract  throngs  of 
visitors  annually.  Thousands  of  our  people 
commute  daily  to  their  business  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  Returning  to  their 
homes  In  the  evening,  they  are  glad  to  have 
the  extra  hour  of  daylight  for  work  on  the 
grounds  about  their  homes  and  in  their  gar- 
dens. Tlie  demand  in  my  State  is  not  only 
for  the  present  daylight-saving  period  but 
that  it  be  extended  for  2  additional  months, 
as  I  have  proposed. 

We  know  that  daylight  work,  free  from  the 
strain  of  artificial  light,  is  the  most  efficient. 
Accurate  studies  show  that  a  majority  of 
Industrial  accidents  occur  during  the  clos- 
ing hours  of  the  day,  when  artificial  light  is 
required.  Work  In  the  morning  hours  In 
summer  Is  free  from  the  aggravating  discom- 
forts that  come  with  the  heat  of  the  c'ay. 
Daylight  saving  will  provide  an  additional 
hour  of  morning  coolnes'  and  discourage  the 
need  for  work  under  au-tiflclal  light.  When 
overtime  work  is  necessary,  daylight  saving 
will  permit  more  of  this  labor  to  be  per- 
formed by  natural  light,  with  resulting  In- 
creased efficiency. 

Polls  on  the  subject  of  daylight  saving 
have  been  taken  among  the  employees  of 
commercial  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, and  In  each  Instance  a  very  large 
majority  have  favored  It.  Out  of  300,000 
ballots  cast  in  one  survey  95  percent  were 
voted  In  Its  favor. 

Some  opposition  to  the  plan  will  come 
from  the  agricultural  dlsUicts.  the  farmers 
contending  that  their  work  is  governed  by 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  but.  If 
the  farmers  In  those  States  which  have  al- 
ready adopted  the  daylight-saving  program 
have  found  it  possible  to  conform  to  the 
change  In  hoturs.  It  would  seem  that  the 
farmers  elsewhere  would  not  be  seriously 
Inconvenienced. 

Daylight  is  free.  Artificial  light  Is  costly. 
Daylight  saving  will  reduce  the  Industrial, 
commercial,  and  domestic  expenditures  for 
artificial  light.  Imagine  the  saving  in  fuel 
and  electric  current  if  all  the  lights  of  the 
country  were  turned  out  for  1  hoiu*  each 
day.  Based  on  the  statistics  available  from 
the  experience  during  the  World  War.  the 
estimated  saving  of  fuel  during  the  day- 
light-saving period  would  be  upward  of  S 
percent,  which  is  an  enormous  amount  in 
volume  of  materials  and  energy  when  the 
total  consumption  is  considered.  These  re- 
sources could  be  advantageously  diverted  to 
the   national-defense  program. 

The  encouragement  I  have  received  from 
chambers  of  commerce  and  other  organiza- 
tions, and  from  people  in  all  walks  of  life, 
indicates  a  demand  for  the  adoption  of 
daylight-saving  time  as  the  standard  sum- 
mer time  for  the  United  SUtes.  It  Is 
fairly  calculated  to  accomplish  valuable 
economies  in  our  national  life;  it  will  be  ot 
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special  value  In  the  present  national  emer- 
gency; it  will  contribute  to  the  comfort, 
convenience,  and  unity  of  the  home  life  of 
many  millions  of  our  people,  and  we  all 
know  that  home  life  is  the  life  of  America 
and   that   which    has   made   America    great. 


No  Strike  Need  Be 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  for  today: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  April  2,  1941] 

-  NO    STRIKE    NEED    BE 

The  outstanding  fact  about  the  strike  In 
the  soft-coal  fields  Is  that,  with  a  little  pa- 
tience and  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
disputants,  it  could  have  been  prevented. 
The  li-sues  are  not  complicated.  Nor  had  the 
operators  and  miners  exhausted  the  possibili- 
ties of  reaching  an  agreement  around  the 
conference  tab'e.  Negotiations  had  been  un- 
der way  for  several  weeks  but  the  Concilia- 
tion Service  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
explore  the  controversy  fully  when  the  work- 
men laid  down  their  tools.  It  was  not  till 
Sunday  that  Dr.  Steelman.  the  Labor  De- 
partment's chief  conciliator,  went  to  New 
York  at  the  request  of  President  Roosevelt 
and  Secretary  Perkins  to  Investigate  the 
threat  of  a  coal  strike 

Most  of  the  responsibility  for  the  decision 
to  fight  It  out  on  the  picket  lines  seems  to 
fall  upon  the  operators.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  negotiations  the  United  Mine  Workers 
proposed  that  work  should  continue  after 
expiration  of  the  contract  with  the  under- 
standing that  If  negotiations  were  prolonged 
beyond  April  1.  the  new  agreement  would  be- 
come retroactive  to  that  date.  Acceptance 
of  that  reasonable  offer  would  have  prevented 
the  :  rlke.  New  that  the  walk-out  has  tech- 
nically begun,  despite  the  fact  that  yesterday 
was  a  miner's  holiday,  that  proposal  still 
seems  to  be  the  best  starting  point  for  a 
hasty  settlement.  Fortunately  there  are  In- 
dications that  a  back-to-work  order  on  this 
basis  may  soon  be  agreed  to. 

The  resumption  of  work  while  negotiations 
go  forward  would  not  imply,  of  course,  that 
all  the  miners'  demands  should  be  met,  John 
L.  Lewis'  bid  for  wage  increases  of  $1  a  day 
seems  to  be  particularly  excessive  at  a  time 
when  the  administration  Is  attempting  to 
keep  economic  relationships  on  an  even  keel. 
Adjustment  of  these  differences,  however.  Is 
a  task  for  the  operators  and  the  U.  M.  W. 
aided  by  the  Conciliation  Service.  The  pub- 
lic's concern  Is  that  the  mining  of  coal  to 
keep  defense  industries  in  full  operation  shall 
not  be  stopped  or  seriously  curtailed.  Coal 
mining,  like  every  other  Industry  vital  to 
the  armament  program.  Is  now  affected  with 
a  public  Interest  In  a  very  real  sense.  The 
Government  cannot  tolerate  any  prolonged 
shutdown.  Realization  of  that  fact  should 
bring  about  an  agreement  that  will  send 
workers  back  to  the  mines  before  another 
day  has  passed. 


Harrison  B.  Quigley  Post,  No.  72,  World 
War  Memorial  Association,  Palmyra, 
Pa. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HAROLD  E  COCKLEY 


Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
I  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  remarks  of  Harold  E.  Cockley  at  the 
seventh  annual  banquet  of  the  World 
War  Memorial  Association  and  the  Har- 
rison B.  Quigley  Post,  No.  72.  of  the 
American  Legion,  of  Palmyra.  Pa.  Mr. 
Cockley's  remarks  at  that  time  were 
found  to  be  of  great  interest. 

At  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
same  group  held  on  February  14.  1941, 
Mr.  Cockley  gave  what  seemed  to  me  a 
very  graphic  and  striking  description  of 
the  events  which  are  occurring  in  the 
world  today  and  of  the  challenges  which 
these  events  present  to  us.  His  remarks 
follow : 

Comrades  of  the  American  Legion,  fellow 
members  of  the  Memorial  Association,  hon- 
ored guests,  and  all  otir  friends  once  again 
I  take  real  pleasure  In  greeting  you  and  bid- 
ding you  a  cordial  welcome.  We  are  glad 
to  have  you  here.  All  of  you  seem  to  be  In  a 
happy  frame  of  mind,  and  we  are  going  to  do 
our  best  to  keej  you  that  way  the  entire  eve- 
ning For  the  past  8  years  we  have  been  meet- 
ing together  on  occasions  like  these;  an  eve- 
ning for  which  we  plan  and  look  forward  to 
with  a  great  deal  of  Interest,  for  it  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  meet  and  chat  with  friends, 
many  of  whom  we  do  not  see  at  any  other 
thne  of  the  year. 

It  seems  such  a  short  time  since  we  met 
here  just  1  year  ago.  Truly  a  year  of  swiftly 
moving  events  at  home  and  abroad,  that  it  is 
hard  to  realize  so  much  could  actually  hap- 
pen in  1  years  time. 

We  have  seen  democratic  nations,  much  like 
ourselves,  desiring  nothing  but  peace  with 
their  neighbors,  struck  down  and  enslaved  by 
the  legions  of  a  war  lord  crazed  with  power. 
We  were  shocked  at  the  quick  collapse  of 
France  We  were  shocked  at  how  the  deadly 
effects  of  propaganda  and  Intrigue  had  poi- 
soned the  minds  of  many  of  the  French  peo- 
ple. We  saw  the  courageous  stand  of  the 
French  soldier,  fighting  with  Inferior  weap- 
ons, giving  his  all.  yet  knowing  he  had  been 
let  down,  sold  out  by  unscrupulous  political 
groups  who  placed  their  own  selfish  desires 
ahead  of  love  of  country,  and  their  liberty 
loving    nation    died    on    the    battlefields    of 

Flanders  ,      ^  ,     , 

Today  we  see  the  people  of  England  facing 
the  greatest  crisis  In  all  their  history,  but 
meeting  it  with  remarkable  courage,  and 
amazing  fortitude  In  one  common  united 
effort  Today  England  Is  not  fighting  for 
empire,  not  fighting  for  king,  not  even  for  the 
dynamic  Churchill,  but  England  is  a  coura- 
geous people  fighting  for  their  Ideals  of  social 
Justice,  freedom,  their  way  of  life,  and  for 
this  they  are  taking  such  punishment  as  per- 
haps no  other  nation  could  absorb. 

We  in  America  continue  to  enjoy  peace  but 
we  know  that  our  peace  Is  threatened.    Danger 


signals  are  ahead,  and  we  are  In  the  midst  of 
a  gigantic  preparedness  program.  These  are 
days  when  we  hear  much  talk  of  delenae 
and  what  constitutes  our  first  line  of  defense. 
Arguments  have  been  brought  out  for  large 
two-ocean  navies,  powerful  air  forces,  highly 
mechanized  armies,  but  I  wonder  if  our  REAL 
first  line  of  defense  Is  not  within  our  own 
individual  bodies  What  Is  our  attitude  to 
all  this?  Do  we  have  the  will  and  courage 
to  see  this  thing  through?  Are  we  willing 
to  accept  our  responsibilities?  Or  are  we 
In  favor  of  this  defense  program  Just  as  long 
as  it  doesn't  cost  us  anything  or  Interfere 
too  much  with  our  own  personal  desires? 
Surely  events  of  the  past  several  months 
should  tell  us  that  democracy  as  we  know 
It.  Is  pretty  much  on  trial,  and  that  nations 
who  are  not  READY  or  WILUNO  to  defend 
their  liberties  may  lose  them 

Freedom  and  democracy,  like  good  health, 
should  receive  good  care  Many  of  us  are 
not  reasonably  concerned  with  our  health 
until  we  lose  it.  Then  we  make  frantic  ges- 
tures, trying  to  recapture  It  Of  times,  too 
late  We  should  realize  that  democracy  is 
not  just  a  trophy  or  an  heirloom  handed 
down  to  us.  stored  away  and  only  to  be  ad- 
mired on  special  occasions:  but  It  is  a  liv- 
ing, vital  force  constantly  exposed  to  the 
ever-changing  conditions  of  society,  and  the 
contaminating  Influence  of  those  elements 
who  ever  seek  to  destroy  it.  We  are  a  peo- 
ple of  many  privileges,  but  privilege  carries 
with  It  responsibility.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  we  will  have  to  face  Issues  of  vital  Im- 
portance Perhaps  It  may  help  If  we  turn 
back  a  few  pages  In  history  and  note  the 
manner  In  which  tho.se  early  colonists  ac- 
cepted Their  responsibilities,  of  the  hard- 
ships and  suffering  endured  In  their  unyleld- 
Inc  struggle   to  live  as  a  free  people 

Try  to  fix  In  your  minds,  the  suffering  of 
a  raeged,  starving  Continental  Army  on  the 
bleak  and  barren  hillsides  at  Valley  Forge. 
Try  to  fix  In  your  minds  the  courage  and 
heroism  unsurpassed  In  the  terrible  human 
sacrifice  at  Gettysburg.  Today,  many  monu- 
ments mark  that  historic  shrine,  outstand- 
ing of  which  Is  the  "Eternal  Light."  a  memo- 
rial to  peace  It  .Is  also  a  memorial  to  a  very 
tall,  gaunt,  careworn  man  who  labored  for 
peace,  whose  only  thought  was  peace  and 
unity  for  the  people  he  represented  Re- 
ceiving word  of  the  third  day's  fight  at  Get- 
tysburg, he  kneels  In  the  presence  of 
Cabinet  members  In  humble  prayer  that  his 
Nation  would  not  be  divided 

In  the  great  cemetery  at  Arlington,  a  sen- 
try paces  back  and  forth  In  eternal  vigilance 
before  a  tomb  where  lies  one  unknown,  who. 
with  thousands  of  others,  some  of  them 
companions  of  cur  youth,  accepted  their 
responsibilities  In  all  that  that  term  Implies. 

These  and  many  more  are  stories  told  of 
courage,  toll,  privation,  and  much  sacrifice  It 
Is  why  we  enjoy  the  priceless  privileges  we 
do  today.  Nor  should  we  forget  the  thou- 
sands of  unnoticed,  unsung  heroes  of  those 
early  days,  such  as  teacher,  preacher,  so- 
called  country  doctor,  tending  and  helping 
body  and  soul,  receiving  little  or  no  reward, 
expecting  none,  theirs  a  service  to  human- 
ity Today  throughout  the  entire  land  are 
thousands  of  research  laboratories,  mudernly 
equipped  hosplUls,  great  universities,  and 
magnificent  cathedrals,  which  are.  in  truth, 
fitting  memorials  to  those  men.  who  so 
unselfishly  gave  lifetime*  of  service  to  the 
Ideals  of  democracy  and,  above  aU  else,  love 
for  their  fellow  men. 

I  daresay  aU  of  you  here  tonight,  have  at 
some  time  or  other  thrUled  to  the  words  from 
the  pen  of  Irving  Berlin,  sung  by  Kate  Smith, 
as  only  she  can  sing  it,  "God  Bless  America  " 
When  we  hear  that  song,  let  us  be  ever 
mindful  that  we,  too.  have  a  duty  to  per- 
form: that  we  can  and  will  accept  our  re- 
sponslbllltles:  that  we  will  do  our  utmost 
to  protect  these  cherished  Ideals  of  Justice. 
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freedom,  our  way  of  life.  And  when  called 
upon  we  will  gladly  make  sacrifices  for  the 
America  that  we  know— for  the  America  we 
want  to  keep. 


Vermont  Federation  of  Labor  Endorses 
Plumley's  Stand 
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IXTTER  FROM  VERMONT  FEDERATION  OF 
LABOR 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  insert  the 
following  letter: 

Vermont  Federation  or  Labor. 
Sheldon  Springs.  Vt..  April  1,  1941. 
Hon.  Chari.es  Plumlet. 

Repretentative  to  Congress. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

8ai:  It  la  with  pleasure  that  I  read  In  the 
Free  Press  this  morning  of  your  stand  In 
regards  the  strikes  In  our  national-defense 
Industries.  Now,  as  president  of  the  Ver- 
mont Federation  of  Labor,  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate you.  and  to  say  that  the  Vermont 
Federation  of  Labor  stands  solidly  behind 
the  national-defense  program,  and  will  co- 
operate to  the  fullest. 

I  wish  to  state  here  that  I  am  utterly 
d.agtwted  with  these  strikes,  as  are  most  of 
the  workers  In  this  SUte.  and  from  past  ex- 
periences we  know  that  most  of  these  are 
engineered  by  un-American  leadership 
within  the  ranks  of  labor:  and  the  quicker 
they  are  outlawed  the  better. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  and  If  they  go  In  for  strikes 
•8  the  C.  I.  O.  are  now  doing  I  would  de- 
nounce them  as  quick.  That  Is  the  way  I 
feel.  Once  again,  congratulations.  Let  us 
keep  Vermont  above  the  rest  In  American- 
Ism. 

Very  sincerely. 

Cabmi  O.  Comings, 

President,  Vermont  Federation  of  Labor. 


Industrial  Understandinf  Is  Democracy's 
Best  Defense 
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ADDRESS  BY  RALPH  HAYWARD.  PRESI- 
DENT. KALAMAZOO  VEGETABLE  PARCH- 
MENT CO. 


Mr.  SHAPER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  speech  Industrial 


Understanding  Is  Democracy's  Best  De- 
fense, delivered  by  Mr.  Ralph  Hayward. 
president  of  the  Kalamazoo  Vegetable 
Parchment  Co..  at  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association's  meeting  in  New 
York.  February  19.    The  speech  follows: 

Industrial  understanding  Is  the  foundation 
of  sound  and  permanent  Industrial  relation- 
ships. It  Is  even  more  than  this — It  Is  the 
line  of  defense  against  the  forces  which  are 
trying  to  attack  and  destroy  ovir  system  of 
free  enterprise  and  democracy. 

For  many  years  all  the  Indxistrialized  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  been  passing  through 
a  social  evolution  and  an  ln»:ustrlal  revolu- 
tion. This  industrial  revolution  has  been 
directed  against  the  theoretical  concept  of 
capitalism  and  free  enterprise.  Many  coun- 
tries have  passed  over  to  state  capitalism 
under  various  names  such  as  communism, 
nazi-lsm,  fascism,  etc.  It  is  even  possible  to 
adopt  these  philosophies  under  the  name  of 
dem'-cracy. 

Along  with  this  has  been  a  struggle  by  the 
various  countries  to  control  the  resources, 
production  facilities,  and  trade.  Back  of  all 
this  turmoil  Is  an  effort  by  various  nationali- 
ties to  provde  security  for  their  people  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  peoples  ci  the  world. 
The  net  result  of  this  struggle  to  date  has 
been  the  practical  destruction  of  all  security 
for  all  people,  and  a  lower  standard  of  living 
than  they  should  enjoy.  The  last  World  War 
and  the  present  one  are  both  outbreaks  in 
this  struggle.  When  the  war  ends,  there  is 
still  no  assurance  that  this  basic  conflict  will 
not  continue. 

RiXilMENTATION     DESTROYS    DEMOCRACY 

This  country  offers  a  good  example  of  this 
paradox.  We  are  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  training  millions  of  men  for  the 
defense  of  freedom  and  democracy.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  moving  directly  toward 
complete  regimentation  of  industry  and  a 
nationally  planned  economy  It  is  not  com- 
monly understood  that  free  enterprise,  op- 
erating under  reasonable  regulation.  Is 
democracy.  When  you  completely  regiment 
industry,  you  destroy  democracy.  We  are 
buying  a  one-way  ticket,  station  by  station, 
on  a  road  leading  to  an  unknown  destina- 
tion. The  scenery  along  the  way  is  beauti- 
ful and  each  station  Is  fascinating.  What 
the  ultimate  destination  will  be  no  one 
knows:  but  it  may  not  be  entirely  to  our 
liking.  You  can  be  pretty  sure  that  It  will 
resemble  the  conditions  that  are  found  in 
some  of  the  foreign  countries,  where  they 
have  already  completed  the  Journey. 

The  control  of  indtistry  can  only  be  ad- 
ministered Anally  by  control  of  the  press 
and  control  of  all  means  of  spreading  edu- 
cation and  propaganda.  This  leads  to  re- 
strictions on  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom 
of  worship,  freedom  of  the  courts,  and  all 
other  freedoms  as  we  now  know  them.  The 
experience  of  every  country  that  has  passed 
through  this  change  shows  that  it  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  Government  to  remove  these 
freedoms  in  order  to  plan,  control,  and 
operate  industry. 

Nazl-ism  and  fascism  are  only  the  practical, 
realistic  operation  of  a  politically  controlled 
economy  where  Industry  Is  privately  owned 
but  completely  regimented.  In  the  last 
analysis  the  working  people  suffer  most  from 
such  a  program  of  regimentation.  They  not 
only  lose  their  freedom  and  security,  but 
also  the  opportunity  of  improving  their  posi- 
tion. The  inefficiency  that  develops  results 
in  a  lower  standard  of  living  for  all  people. 

tTNTVEBSAL  MISCONCEPTIONS 

In  every  cotmtry,  there  Is  a  universal  con- 
cept of  capitalism  and  free  enterprise,  which 
Is  repugnant  to  a  large  majority  of  the  people. 
This  you  would  expect  because  It  has  been 
the  basis  of  oiur  economic  teachings  and  the 
foundation  of  most  of  our  political  speeches. 


Inasmuch    as    this   revolt    Is    against    what 

people  think  of  capitalism,  should  we  not 
examine  this  concept  and  see  if  It  represents 
conditions  as  they  exist  today?  What  do 
people  think  about  the  capitalistic  sjstem 
and  the  operation  of  free  enterprise? 

First.  That  capital  is  an  intangible.  Im- 
personal, selfish  entity  that  seems  to  be  asso- 
ciated occasionally  with  a  few  people  con- 
trolling unlimited  volume  of  wealth. 

Second.  That  capital  controls  the  raw  ma- 
terials and  the  equipment  for  carrying  on  the 
production  processes. 

Third.  That  industry  is  operated  solely  for 
the  selfish  interests  of  capital  without  regard 
to  any  social  responsibility  that  it  may  have. 

Fourth.  That  there  Is  a  perpetual  struggle 
between  capital  and  labor  and  between  capi- 
tal and  the  public  interests. 

Fifth.  That  the  basis  of  industrial  oj)era- 
tion  is  to  hire  labor  at  the  lowest  possible 
wage,  provide  working  conditions  only  good 
enough  to  tr"ure  a  high  degree  of  efficiency, 
and  even  wcrkiag  conditions  that  have  no 
regard  for   the   safety  of   the   worker 

Sixth.  That  men  should  be  worked  as  hard 
as  possible,  a  many  hours  as  possible,  in 
order  to  get  the  most  out  of  them  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

Seventh.  That  capital  hires  and  fires  labor 
without  regard  to  the  social  problems  that 
it  creates  and  without  regard  to  individuals. 

Eighth.  That  It  takes  no  responsibility 
whatever  for  the  older  employees,  and  that 
it  seeks,  wherever  possible,  to  employ  child 
labor  in  order  to  still  further  reduce  Its 
costs  and  Increase  its  profits. 

Under  this  concept  Industry  is  pictured 
as  selling  Its  products  at  the  highest  pos- 
sible price  that  the  traffic  will  bear  with- 
out regard  to  the  public  Interest,  even  go- 
ing to  the  extent  of  creating  monopolies 
in  order  to  further  this  end.  After  operat- 
ing the  business  on  this  basis  fabulous 
profits  are  supposed  to  be  distributed  to 
a  few  stockholders  and  excessive  salaries  to 
the  executives  of  the  Industries.  Indus- 
trial leaders  are  pictured  as  economic  royal- 
ists and  privileged  princes,  holding  the 
masses  In  economic  slavery. 

A    NEW    PHILOSOPHY 

If  this  concept  were  true  In  Its  entirety, 
there  certainly  would  be  Just  cause  for  an 
Industrial  revolution  and  most  of  us  would 
be  active  in  the  movement.  During  the  past 
generation,  tremendous  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  operation  of  industry  and  a  new 
philosophy  has  been  developed  which  Is  not 
appreciated  or  understood.  It  is  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  our  company  that  we  modernize 
our  views  of  the  capitalistic  system  and  de- 
velop a  better  understanding  of  the  real  func- 
tions of  Industry.  If  this  old  concept  Is  not 
changed  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  nothing 
can  stop  our  passing  into  a  state-controlled 
economy. 

The  Job  of  removing  confusion  from  the 
minds  of  people  Is  the  real  battle  line  of 
freedom  and  democracy.  If  the  battle  Is  not 
won  on  this  front,  all  will  be  lost  in  the  end. 
It  Is  the  most  Important  responsibility  facing 
business  and  Industry  today. 

Will  we  drift  Into  a  totalitarian  state  by 
the  German  route  of  national  bankruptcy? 
Or  by  the  French  route  of  selfishness,  in- 
difference, and  corruption?  There  Is  not  a 
manager  of  Industry  who  would  not  respond 
to  a  call  to  arms  to  protect  America  and  the 
American  way  of  living.  Will  they  meet  this 
challenge  of  defending  our  country  against 
the  destructive  forces  of  Ignorance  and  lust 
for  power,  without  having  the  emotional  ap- 
peal that  comes  from  a  united  war  effort? 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  effort  on  the  part  of  Industry  to 
develop  a  better  understanding  of  the  func- 
tions and  service  of  industry  and  Its  prob- 
lems of  operation.  These  need  to  be  further 
anal3rzed  and  any  abuses  that  may  exist 
should  be  corrected.    When  this  Is  done,  an 
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Intensive  educational  program  should  be  car- 
ried on.  If  the  leadership  of  Indvistry  accepts 
this  responsibility,  you  need  have  no  worry 
about  the  future  of  free  enterprise  and  democ- 
racy. 

CHANGES  IN  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM 

What  are  some  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  In  our  Industrial  system  during 
the  past  generation? 

The  ownership  of  Industry  has  spread  to 
more  and  more  people  throughout  the  land. 
By  far  the  majority  of  our  people  have  some 
direct  ownership  In  business.  Those  who  do 
not  own  stocks  in  our  Industries  have  an  In- 
direct Interest  through  their  savings  accounts 
and  life  Insurance  policies. 

High  wages  are  an  asset  to  our  Industrial 
system.  This  Is  understood  and  accepted  by 
Industry  and  Is  practiced  quite  generally  with- 
in the  limits  of  our  competitive  system. 
Nearly  half  of  our  manufactured  products 
are  purchased  by  the  people  who  produce 
them.  Their  purchasing  power  must  be  main- 
tained on  as  high  a  level  as  possible. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  approximately 
two-thirds  of  our  population  are  not  engaged 
In  Industry  and  that  they  consume  the  ma- 
jority of  our  manufactured  products.  Their 
purchasing  power  must  be  kept  in  balance 
with  that  of  the  Industrial  worker.  If  Indus- 
trial wages  and  prices  are  too  high,  their 
purchasing  power  will  be  limited  and  the 
market  for  mantifactured  goods  will  be 
restricted. 

Nearly  half  of  our  population  are  engaged 
In  agriculture.  Their  purchasing  power 
must  be  kept  in  balance  with  those  engaged 
In  industry.  Maintaining  this  balance  by 
taxing  Industry  and  subsidizing  agriculture 
seems  very  cumbersome.  International  trade 
also  Is  a  limiting  factor  on  both  agriculttiral 
and  industrial  prices. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   INCOME 

The  ultimate  distribution  of  the  Income  of 
any  company  is  simple  to  trace.  Generally, 
60  to  70  percent  has  to  be  paid  for  materials, 
supplies,  or  fixed  charges,  leaving  only  30  to 
40  percent  to  be  distributed  between  em- 
ployees and  stockholders.  Of  this  money 
available  for  distribution,  employees  have 
been  receiving  regularly  from  85  to  90  per- 
cent. If  you  trace  this  distribution  from  the 
start  of  the  raw  materials  through  the  vari- 
ous processes  of  conversion  to  the  point  of 
ultimate  consumption,  including  transpor- 
tation, you  will  find  that  this  same  ratio 
holds  at  every  point. 

Labor  today  Is  receiving  from  85  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  wealth  that  Is  created.  Ttiese 
figures  are  confirmed  by  a  study  made  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  real  profits 
of  Industry  are  represented  by  the  money 
that  remains  from  sales  after  paying  for  ma- 
terials, supplies,  and  other  fixed  charges. 
These  profits  have  been  and  are  now  being 
shared  between  the  employees  and  the  stock- 
holders. 

The  employees  have  been  receiving  90  per- 
cent of  these  profits  with  only  the  risk  that 
comes  with  the  variations  In  our  national 
economy.  The  stockholders'  share  varies 
from  year  to  year  with  varying  conditions 
and  ranges  from  nothing  up  to  15  percent  of 
the  real  profits,  which,  on  the  average,  rep- 
resents a  return  of  3  to  4  percent  on  their 
Investment.  These  facts  are  not  understood 
by  our  economists  and  politicians,  so  you  can 
hardly  expect  them  to  be  understood  by  those 
employed  In  Industry. 

HOURS  or  WORK 

During  the  past  generation,  the  hours  of 
work  have  been  consistently  reduced.  This 
reduction  has  been  possible  becavise  of  the 
intensive  mechanization  of  Industry.  Labor 
has  shared  In  this  Improvement  to  an  equal 
or  greater  extent  than  capital.  Although 
many  social  organizations  claim  credit  for 
this  reduction.  It  has,  to  a  large  extent,  been 
a  voluntary  movement  on  the  part  of  indus- 


try. It  would  not  have  been  possible  If  man- 
ufacturing methods  had  not  been  Improved. 
Scientific  application  of  jKJwer  has  reduced 
most  of  the  drudgery  that  used  to  exist  and 
the  majority  of  workmen  today  are  operators. 

NEW  PRODUCTS 

Industry  is  quite  generally  carrying  on  a 
very  extensive  research  program.  The  re- 
sults of  this  have  been  the  development  of 
innumerable  new  products  and  improve- 
ments in  existing  products.  New  ways  are 
being  found  to  produce  these  products  more 
economically  and  they  are  being  made  avail- 
able to  all  people. 

Fear  has  been  removed  to  a  large  extent 
as  a  means  of  enforcing  discipline  in  our 
Industrial  system.  There  Is  still  room  for 
Improvement  in  this  direction.  The  use  of 
fear  as  a  means  of  maintaining  order  and 
discipline  Is  not  compatible  with  our  demo- 
cratic system.  We  need  more  Inspirational 
leadership  on  the  part  of  our  supervisory 
force.  Security  is  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
every  Individual.  Management  has  been 
very  hesltent  about  giving  assurances  along 
this  line. 

An  examination  of  the  service  records  of 
any  company  would  show  that  a  great  deal 
of  security  has  been  enjoyed  by  a  great  many 
people.  A  positive  statement  of  desire  and 
intent  from  management  along  this  line, 
with  emphasis  on  the  records  from  the  past, 
would  help  materially  In  settling  this  ques- 
tion m  the  minds  of  a  great  many  people. 
Individual  recognition  is  desired  by  everyone 
and  everyone  likes  to  feel  that  be  Is  a  neces- 
sary and  Important  part  of  an  organization 
and  wants  to  know  more  about  the  part  he 
plays  m  the  operation  of  a  company.  You 
can  only  obtain  the  best  In  workmanship  In 
a  friendly,  appreciative  atmosphere. 

DECLARATION    OF    PtmPOSE    NEEDED 

Has  Industry  not  advanced  far  enough  to 
define  and  positively  state  that  its  purpose 
is  that  of  a  public  service?  Are  we  not  ready 
to  declare  that  each  company  Is  a  cooperative 
enterpr'se?  The  stockholders  contributing  of 
their  resources  for  the  supplying  of  buildings, 
equipments,  and  materials  for  the  manufac- 
turing processes— and  the  employees  con- 
tributing of  their  time  and  their  talent  for 
the  converting  of  these  materials  into  some- 
thing that  will  be  of  service  to  the  balance  of 
society  Each  has  a  common  Interest  in  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.  There  can  be  no 
basic  confilct  between  them.  If  either  tries 
to  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  both  will 
lose  m  the  long  run. 

If  this  cooperative  enterprise  Is  to  succeed, 
it  must  render  a  real  and  valuable  service  to 
Its  customers  or  the  public,  so  that  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  customers  must  always 
be  taken  Into  account. 

The  manager  of  a  company  represents  the 
employees  as  well  as  the  stockholders  in  every 
business  transaction;  first.  In  directing  their 
efforts  in  manufacturing  and  then  in  selling 
their  services  to  the  public. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  management  U 
the  leader  of  both  employees  and  stockhold- 
ers and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
question  of  the  distribution  of  real  profits, 
will  not  the  time  come  when  collective -bar- 
gaining negotiations  will  be  carried  on  be- 
tween commutes  representing  the  stockhold- 
ers employees,  and  the  public?  Management 
would  then  supply  all  of  the  facts  and  figures 
relative  to  the  operation  of  the  business  for 
all  to  consider. 

MANAGEMENT'S   RESPONSIBlLrrr 

It  Is  the  Job  of  management  to  see  that 
Justice  prevails  between  these  three  groups- 
customers,  employees,  and  stockholders.  The 
permanent  life  of  a  business  depends  upon 
keeping    a    perfect    balance    between    thess 

Under  this  policy  mantif  acturing  should  be 
carried  on  as  efficiently  as  possible,  and  the 
product  should  be  sold  to  the  public  at  a  price 


which  would  be  fair  to~them  and  still  permit 
the  maintenance  of  good  wages  and  good 
working  conditions,  as  well  as  a  fair  return  to 
the  investors. 

There  should  be  some  surplus  left  which 
can  be  used  for  plant  improvements  In  order 
to  continue  to  give  better  service  to  all 
groups.  Plant  Improvements  are  of  vital  In- 
terest to  both  employees  and  stockholders. 
Such  a  program  Is  their  assurance  of  work 
and  Income  in  the  future. 

If  a  company  accepts  the  concept  that  It  Is 
a  cooperative  organization  for  rendering  a 
public  service,  it  can  go  before  Its  employees 
and  stockholders  with  an  industrlal-relatioiis 
program  that  is  founded  upon  bedrock  and 
can  build  relationships  that  will  stand  the 
test  of  time.  As  more  companies  recognize 
these  relationships  a  new  concept  of  econom- 
ics will  develop  which  can  be  understood  by 
everyone,  for  It  wlU  be  based  upon  funda- 
mental truths. 

A  GREAT  OPPORTUNrrT 

Cooperative  free  enterprise,  operating  In  a 
democracy,  can  outproduce  and  outlast  any 
totalitarian  state  and  can  provide  the  best  In 
living  conditions  that  any  economy  can  sup- 
port. Tiie  development  of  Industrial  under- 
standing offers  management  Its  greatest  op- 
portunity of  performing  a  valuable  public 
service.  Work  In  this  direction  will  bring 
profit  to  both  employees  and  stockholders. 
It  Is  of  even  greater  Importance  than  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  equipment 
and  the  promotion  of  sales.  The  future  of 
freedom  and  democracy  hangs  In  the  balance. 
Management  must  accept  this  responsibility 
and  do  the  Job. 


Control  of  Strikes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  AprU  3  aegislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  31 ) ,  1941 


LETTER  BY  E.  MERRICK  DODD 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  written  by  Prof.  E.  Mer- 
rick Dodd.  Jr..  of  Harvard  University,  on 
a  plan  to  eliminate  strikes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  April 
3.1841] 

To  Eliminate  STRncas 

PROFESSOR  DODD,  OF  HARVARD,  FAVORS  MEDIATION 
INSTEAD  OF   HASTY,   REPRESSIVE   LAWS 

To  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

Although  the  extent  to  which  our  national 
program  of  production  for  defense  has  beea 
delayed  by  strikes  In  defense  Industries  has 
been  exaggerated  by  many  persons,  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  problem  of  strikes  In  such  In- 
dustries U  a  serlotis  one.  The  total  number  of 
man-hours  which  were  lost  through  strikes 
was  lower  in  1940  than  In  any  recent  year,  but 
the  number  of  strikes  ha^  Increased  substan- 
tially during  recent  months,  and  some  of  these 
strikes  have  seriously  delayed  production  at 
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strategically  important  points.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  our  defense  program  tbat  the  produc- 
tion which  It  requires  shall  be  carried  out 
with  all  possible  speed,  and  that  means  that 
ways  must  be  found  of  ellmlnatlnf  strikes, 
or,  if  that  is  impossible,  of  reducing  them  to 
•  minimum. 

The  problem  is  a  very  difficult  one.  Al- 
thctigh  Isbor  in  defense  industries  is  doing 
work  which  is  essential  to  national  defense. 
It  Is  not  working  for  the  Governn-ent  but  for 
private  corporations  which  are  engaged  in 
business  for  profit.  Disputes  between  such  ■ 
employers  and  their  employees  as  to  the  pro-  I 
portion  of  the  employer's  total  receipts  which 
Bhall  be  paid  out  in  wages,  as  well  as  dis- 
putes as  to  other  conditions  of  employment, 
are  bound  to  occxir  in  many  plants.  When 
they  do  occiir.  labor  has  no  choice  (in  the 
absence  of  provUlons  for  mediation  or  arbi- 
tration) except  to  surrender  to  the  employer 
or  to  put  pressure  on  the  employer  by  a  col- 
lective refusal  to  continue  at  work.  An  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  labor  disputes  in  defense 
Industries  simply  by  outlawing  strikes  would. 
if  It  could  be  enforced,  weaken  labor's  bar- 
gaining position  in  its  disputes  with  employ- 
ers to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  grave  Injus- 
tice and  bitter  and  Justifiable  resentment. 

If  we  are  to  eliminate  strikes,  we  must  find 
means  by  which  labor's  claims  will  be  ^iven 
•-  (air  bearing  before  some  body  or  oodles 
which  are  more  impartial  than  labors  em- 
ployers. The  problem  of  setting  up  adecjuate 
machinery  for  that  purpose  Involves  an  un- 
derstanding of  what  the  commoner  causes 
of  labor  disputes  are — for  labor  disputes  are 
of  varied  types  and  It  Is  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  the  same  methods  will  be  suited  ^o  the 
■ettlement  of  all  of  them.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  new  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board  is  not  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
whole  subject  of  labor  disputes.  The  Board 
Is  to  act  or  ly  after  other  efforts  to  settle  the 
dispute,  including  those  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  Conciliation  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  have  tailed.  There  is  much  that  can 
and  should  be  accomplished  to  prevent  dis- 
putes from  reaching  that  stage. 

In  many  cases  in  which  disputes  exist  the 
plant  is  being  operated  under  an  existing 
agreement  between  the  employer  and  the 
unlcn  There  are  two  kinds  cf  disputes  which 
arise  in  such  cases — disputes  as  to  whether 
one  or  the  other  party  Is  living  up  to  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  and  disputes  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  agreement  should 
be  modified  when  it  expires  because  of 
changed  conditions.  Well-drawn  labor  agree- 
ments provide  machinery  for  adjusting  griev- 
ances of  the  first  type,  and  the  Government 
should  encourage  the  insertion  of  similar  pro- 
▼Islons  in  all  labor  agreements  In  the  defense 
industries  In  addition  to  providing  a  method 
for  adjusting  grievance*,  aiuh  agreementa 
■bould  provide  that  there  will  be  no  strikes 
or  lockout*  while  the  agreement  Is  In  force. 

The  problem  cf  renewal*  1*  more  difficult. 
Here  the  agreement  1*  about  to  expire  and  the 
parties  may  differ  radically  In  their  views  a* 
to  the  term*  on  which  tt  should  b«  renewed. 
The  Oovernment  can.  howevtr.  use  its  In- 
fluence to  Induce  the  parties  to  agree  that 
work  will  go  on  wjille  negotiations  for  a  new 
agreement  are  pending  or  while  the  dispute 
(If  it  proves  to  be  Incapable  of  settlement  by 
negotiations  between  the  parties)  Is  being 
svbniitted  to  Oovernment  mediation  ageticles. 

The  objection  sometimes  made  by  labor  to 
such  an  agreement  I*  that  it  gives  manage- 
ment the  power  to  drag  out  negotiatlcns  and 
meanwhile  to  avoid  a  wage  Increase  or  some 
other  change  to  which  labor  believes  that  it 
is  entitled.  Arrangements  for  Invoking  the 
services  of  Government  mediators  at  an  early 
date  would  adequately  meet  that  objection. 

Where  a  plant  is  being  operated  without 
any  agreement  with  a  union  a  dispute  will 


often  Involve  the  issue  of  recognition  of  the 
union,  i>erhap8  with  an  additional  contro- 
versy over  wages  and  working  conditions. 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  guaran- 
tees labor  the  right  to  organize,  to  bargain 
collectively  with  the  employer  through  rep- 
resentatives of  labor's  own  choosing,  and  to 
be  protected  against  certain  antiunion  activ- 
ities which  the  act  refers  to  as  unfair  labor 
practices.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  la  the  governmental  agency  which  has 
been  set  up  to  assure  labor  that  the  rights 
given  to  it  by  this  act  will  be  respected. 

Questions  arising  under  this  act  are  often 
complicated  and,  since  Important  legal 
rights  are  Involved,  the  employer  has  the 
right  to  appeal  to  the  courts  from  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Board.  Such  lengthy  legal  bat- 
tles lead  to  impatience  on  the  part  of  lat)or, 
particularly  where  it  believes  that  the  rights 
which  the  statute  guarantees  it  have  been 
violated  and  that  the  employer's  appeal  to 
the  courts  is  a  deliberate  effort  to  keep  labor 
out  of  its  enjoyment  of  its  legal  rights  as 
long  as  possible.  The  situation  Is  one  for 
which  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  solution,  but  in 
many  cases  the  Labor  Relations  Board  can 
do  a  good  deal  to  alleviate  the  tension  by  the 
prompt  holding  of  an  election  to  determine 
whether  the  union  is.  as  it  claims  to  be.  the 
authorized  representative  of  a  majority  of 
the  employees. 

Although  disputes  arising  cut  of  labor's 
attempt  to  assert  its  rights  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  are  a  very  serious 
cause  of  friction  In  a  few  Important  cases, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  labor  disputes 
are  not  concerned  with  legal  rights  but  with 
the  Inability  of  the  parties  to  agree  on  terms 
on  which  they  are  willing  to  work  together 
Government  mediators  have  thus  far  been 
able  to  settle  most  of  these  disputes  in  short 
order  once  their  services  have  been  invoked. 
The  President's  Executive  order  establishing 
the  National  Mediation  Board  calls  upon  em- 
ployers and  employees  in  defense  Industries 
to  furnish  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Office  of  Production  Bdanagement  "sufficient 
advance  notice  of  any  threatened  lnt;rrup- 
tlons  to  continuous  production  as  will  per- 
mit exploration  of  all  avenues  of  possible 
settlement  of  such  controversies  so  as  to 
avoid  strikes,  stoppages,  or  lock-outs." 

With  this  prospect  that  mediation  by  these 
agencies  will  begin  at  an  earlier  stage  in  fu- 
tvire  disputes,  and  with  the  certainty  that 
the  efforts  of  the  Conciliation  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  will  henceforth  be  sup- 
plemented by  those  of  the  new  Mediation 
Bsard,  which  represents  labor  and  manage- 
ment as  well  as  the  public,  the  country  has 
taken  a  long  step  forward  in  the  establish- 
ment of  more  effective  methods  of  assuring 
that  stoppages  of  work  In  defense  Industries 
will  be  prevented. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  who  feel  that  the 
new  machinery  ought  to  be  supplemented  by 
some  form  of  compulsion,  that  what  is 
needed  Is  compulsory  arbitration,  or  at  least 
a  compxilsory  "cooling"  or  waiting  period, 
during  which  strikes  are  declared  Illegal. 
Compulsory  arbitration  has  not  been  a  suc- 
cess where  it  has  been  tried  and  Is  widely 
regarded  by  those  who  had  experience  In  the 
settlement  of  labor  disputes  as  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help  in  bringing  about  the  kind 
of  cooperation  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment which  we  need  in  order  that  our  de- 
fense program  may  go  forward  with  all  pos- 
sible speed.  Although  the  Mediation  Board 
has  no  power  to  compel  acceptance  of  its 
proposals,  pressure  of  public  opinion  will 
generally  deter  either  party  from  disregarding 
the  Board's  recommendations  for  the  settle- 
ment of  a  dispute. 

It  has,  however,  been  asserted  in  many 
quarters  that  even  though  compulsory  ar- 
bitration would  be  unlikely  to  be  successful  a 
compulsory  waiting  period  should  be  estab- 


lished so  that  there  would  be  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  settlement  of  disputes  before  they 
resulted  in  a  stoppage  of  work.  The  Im- 
portance of  keeping  the  wheels  of  the  defense 
Industries  turning  while  the  mediators  are 
ascertaining  the  facts  and  formulating  their 
proposals  is  obvious  But  many  of  those  who 
have  most  exF^rience  with  labor  problems 
believe  that  this  objective  Is  more  likely  to 
be  attained  by  seeking  the  voluntary  co- 
operation of  labor  union  leaders  than  by  a 
statutory  prohibition  that  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  enforce. 

It  will  not  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
defense  efforts  to  arouse  the  fears  of  labor 
that  defense  is  being  used  as  an  excuse  for 
depriving  labor  of  haid-won  rights.  The 
strike  is  la'oor's  normal  method  of  enforcing 
its  demands  for  what  It  regards  as  fair  treat- 
ment. Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
emergency,  we  are  now  seeking  to  substitute 
negotiation  and  mediation  for  the  strike  as  a 
method  of  settling  disputes.  Our  present 
need  is  to  encourage  the  making  of  collective 
agreements  between  capital  and  labor  and 
to  encourage  rescrt  to  mediation  where  the 
parties  are  unable  to  agree.  Now  that  the 
new  Mediation  Board  has  been  established,  it 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  win  the  confi- 
dence of  capital,  labor,  and  the  country  with- 
out complicating  its  problems  by  the  Injec- 
tion into  the  picture  of  controversial  legisla- 
tion of  dubious  efficacy. 

E.  Merrick  Dodo,  Jr. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  1.  1941. 


Col.  Charles  A.  Lindberfh 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SMATHERS 

or  NEW  JERSE'V 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  April  3  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  31),  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  BEATRICE  M.  JONES 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
And  written  in  the  Winter  Haven  Dally 
Chief  of  Winter  Haven,  Fla..  an  article 
by  Beatrice  M.  Jones,  on  the  subject, 
Lindbergh — Public  Asset  or  Liability? 
which  so  thoroughly  expresses  my  ap- 
praisement and  opinion  of  Mr.  Lind- 
bergh that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Winter  Haven  (Pla.)  Dally  Chief  | 

LlNDBCIOK— PCBLIC  ASSET  OB  LlABILmr? 

(By  Beatrice  IS.  Jcnes) 
One  of  the  most  bitter  pills  to  swallow,  man 
finds,  is  the  realization  that  bis  Idol's  feat  are 

made  of  clay. 

When  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  flew  the  At- 
lantic In  1927  and  arrived  at  Le  Bjurget  Field, 
outside  of  Paris,  not  only  the  United  States, 
but  the  world  as  well,  acclaimed  his  feat.  He 
became  America's  favorite  son,  and  on  no  one 
has  this  country  lavished  greater  glory,  praise, 
and  affection.  After  hljj  triumphant  return 
from  France,  he  made  an  air  tour  of  the 
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Unlt?d  States,  visiting  every  State  in  the 
Union.  This  was  followed  by  a  good  will  tour 
to  Mexico,  upon  the  Invitation  of  President 
Calles,  and  from  Mexico  the  tour  was  extended 
to  South  America.  His  place  in  the  heart  of 
his  country  was  assured. 

NEWSMEN  FIRST  PIQUED 

It  was  not  very  long  after  this  that  rumors 
circulated  that  Colonel  Lindbergh  was  any- 
thing but  popular  with  newspapermen.  Re- 
porters and  cameramen  alike  spoke  contemp- 
tuously of  his  petty  vindictlveness.  of  traits 
that  were  unbecoming  a  man  of  Lindbergh's 
position.  Because  these  impressions  were 
confined  mostly  to  the  profession,  not  much 
of  it  leaked  out  to  the  general  public,  and 
what  little  did  was  dismissed  as  envious  back- 
biting. Unfortunately,  most  of  It  was  true, 
for  the  men  who  were  sent  to  cover  Lind- 
bergh's arrivals  and  departures  were  men  long 
accustomed  to  meeting  and  Interviewing  great 
men,  and  they  resented,  and  properly,  the  un- 
pleasant incidents  that  always  marked  their 
attempts  to  secure  cooperation  from  Colonel 
Lindbergh  "Swelled  head'  was  one  of  the 
least  cpprobrious  stickers  affixed. 

When  the  Lindbergh  boy  was  kidnaped, 
and  all  through  the  subsequent  pain  and 
grief,  America  mourned  with  the  parents, 
and  well-meaning  people  cluttered  the  efforts 
of  the  Investigation  In  their  genuine  desire 
to  help. 

In  December  1935  Lindbergh  decided  to 
shake  the  dust  of  America  from  his  feet. 
Opinion  was  divided  between  condemnation 
and  condonation.  It  was  difficult  for  many 
people,  though,  to  understand  the  quirk  of 
character  that  caused  Lindbergh  to  censure 
all  the  American  people  for  the  acts  of  a 
maniac,  and  a  foreign-born  one  at  that,  or 
for  the  inevitable  publicity  the  case  pro- 
voked. 

His  reasons  for  leaving  were  announced  by 
friends  2  days  after  the  ship  had  sailed  from 
American  waters,  and.  if  memory  serves  us 
correctly,  It  was  to  find  privacy  and  a  refuge 
In  England. 

ENGLAND   WELCOMES   HIM 

England  made  him  welcome,  provided  a 
home  for  him  and  his  family,  and  literally 
gave  him  the  key  to  the  Island.  How  he  was 
to  repay  that  hospitality  England  was  to 
discover  to  her  sorrow. 

In  the  various  aerial  trips  the  Lindberghs 
made  no  one  could  deny  the  colonel's  ability 
to  plan  air  routes  and  make  proper  prepara- 
tions, reduced  their  hazards  to  a  minimum. 
This  article  is  In  no  wise  an  attempt  to  be- 
little the  air  pilot,  navigator,  and  technician 
that  Lindbergh  undoubtedly  Is.  but  Is  a  pro- 
test against  the  assumption  that  In  like  de- 
gree he  knows  everything  about  everything 
else;  In  short,  that  he  Is  an  expert.  This  as- 
sumption is  as  fallacious  as  the  colonel's 
reasoning  on  international  affairs. 

When  Colonel  Lindbergh  vttited  Russia, 
Prance,  and  Germany,  coming  events  were 
shaping  in  Europe,  events  that  were  casting 
their  shadows  before.  He  was  interested  in 
the  air  forces  of  the  different  countries,  par- 
ticularly of  Germany  and  Russia,  And  in 
this  connection,  we  must  not  forget  tbat 
wherever  he  visited  h«  saw  only  what  he  was 
intended  to  see,  no  more.  Whether  he  saw 
all  of  Russia's  aerial  might  we  shall  never 
know,  but  it  is  kno«n  that  he  spoke  quite 
disparagingly  of  Russia's  air  force  to  English 
officials.  Many  Informed  observers  felt  that 
Russia  as  a  European  power  would  have  been 
included  In  the  Munich  Pact  and  not  ignored 
as  she  was  If  Lindbergh  had  minded  his  own 
business.  And  whllJ  this  writer  holds  no 
brief  for  Russia,  it  would  have  helped  the 
democracies  today  to  have  Russia  with  them 
Instead  of  with  Germany,  however  nebulous 
the    Russo-German    collaboration    may    be. 


Yet  this  same  man  took  to  the  radio  to  tell 
the  American  people,  during  the  hearings  on 
the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  meddling 
In  European  affairs.  But  for  an  observer, 
without  diplomatic  or  military  status,  to  so 
meddle  was  perfectly  all  right,  we  can  Infer 
from  the  colonel's  actions.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  was  uninformed,  our  mili- 
tary attaches  were  blind,  but  Lindbergh 
"knew."    Ah,  vanity! 

NAZIS  sow  PROPAGANDA 

The  most  potent  weapon  of  the  Nazi  ma- 
chine Is  Its  propaganda.  There  are  no 
"dumkopfs"  among  the  Nazi  officials,  and  the 
Importance  of  Lindbergh's  visit  was  not  lost 
upon  them.  They  made  hay  while  the  sun 
shone  and  created  a  lasting  Impression  upon 
him.  Just  as  was  the  Sudetenland,  Austria, 
et  al.,  the  United  States  Is  on  the  Nazi 
agenda,  and  It  was  not  too  early,  when  Lind- 
bergh paid  his  visit,  for  the  Nazis  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  future  use.  Just  as  In  Nor- 
way there  was  a  Quisling,  and  In  France  a 
Laval,  the  Nazis  wanted  to  be  sure  there 
would  be  someone  in  the  United  States  to 
preach  defeatism.  German  Invincibility,  and 
to  caution  collaboration  with  Germany 
Instead  cf  opposition.  Also  to  speak  of 
negotiated  peace. 

The  Nazis  have  won  practically  all  their 
triumphs  so  far,  because  a  few  men  In  posi- 
tions of  Importance  and  trust  in  each  coun- 
try, assured  the  public  that  "Germany  can- 
not be  beaten,"  and  It  was  better  to  work 
with  the  Nazis  than  to  be  obliterated  by 
their  war  machine.  It  worked  with  most  of 
them,  but  it  failed  with  Britain,  for  the 
British  don't  scare  easily,  and  neither  do 
Americans,  and  we  can  attribute  our  simi- 
larity of  character  In  this  respect  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  free  people,  free  to  think,  free 
to  read,  and  free  to  speak  as  we  choose. 

In  his  various  radio  speeches,  pleading  for 
Isolationism,  Lindbergh  spoke  of  the  "haves" 
and  the  "have  nots"  of  Europe,  and  made 
It  abundantly  clear  to  all  who  listened,  that 
his  sympathy  was  with  a  poor,  abused  Ger- 
many because  she  did  not  possess  as  much 
as  the  British  Empire,  overlooking  or  more 
probably,  deliberately  ignoring  the  fact  that 
the  British  Empire  is  no  longer  an  empire 
but  a  loosely  knit  commonwealth  of  free 
dominions  that  are  held  together  by  a  symbol, 
the  Crown.  And  these  dominions  were  colo- 
nized and  built  up  by  those  who  settled  in 
these  outposts  and  made  them  their  homes. 
They  were  not  exploited  as  were  the  posses- 
sions of  Germany  and  Italy  and  other  coun- 
tries who  drained  their  colonies  dry  of  their 
wealth  and  abused  their  peoples. 

LINDBERGH  AIRS  VIEWS 

In  none  of  his  speeches  criticizing  the  Presi- 
dent of  his  country  did  Lindbergh  once  criti- 
cize the  dictators.  Never  once  did  he  -rpeak 
of  what  has  happened  to  freedom  of  speech, 
of  press,  and  religion  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Never  once  was  hU  voice  raised  in 
behalf  of  the  "have  nets'  of  Czechoslovakia. 
Austria,  or  Poland.  And  to  this  day  he  has 
never  publicly  denounced  the  invasion  ot  the 
Low  Countries,  of  Denmark,  of  Norway, 

It  seems  more  than  colncldentsl  that 
Charles  Lindbergh,  of  SwedUh  origin,  should 
be  an  IsolationUt  Member  of  Congress  in 
the  first  World  War,  and  his  son,  Charles 
A  Lindbergh,  should  follow  the  same  pattern 
in  this  second  World  War,  and  that  the  only 
country  unravlsbed  today  by  the  Nazis  in 
their  swing  to  the  north  and  east,  is  Sweden. 
Is  this  the  kind  of  collaboration  Colonel 
Lindbergh  has  In  mind  for  the  United  States, 
a  lesser  satellite  In  the  Nazi  orbit?  Sweden 
is  theoretically  neutral,  but  so  wholeheart- 
edly pro-German  that  Hitler  does  not  have 
to  go  into  Sweden  to  "protect"  them.    In 


the  first  World  War.  Swedish  police  and  mili- 
tary searched  the  houses  of  the  people,  to 
take  whatever  food  they  could  find  to  ship 
Into  Germany  to  ease  the  rigors  of  the  Brit- 
ish blockade.  Certainly  Germany  then  and 
Germany  today  had  nothing  to  object  to  In 
Sweden's   official   attitude. 

When  Lindbergh  testified  recently  before 
the  committee  conducting  hearings  on  the 
lease-lend  bill,  his  Anglophobia  was  quite 
evident.  When  asked  whether  he  cared 
which  side  won.  he  did  not  have  the  guts  to 
say  he  would  like  Britain  to  lose,  so  admitted 
he  did  not  care,  he  didn't  want  either  side 
to  win.  Rather  difficult  for  most  Americans 
to  understand,  when  all  the  things  that  we 
hold  most  dear  are  hanging  In  the  balance. 
and  that  balance  a  British  victory,  that  he 
does  not  care  which  side  wins.  Evidently  the 
Nazi  way  of  life  Is  riot  unattractive  to  him, 
but  to  most  of  us,  the  thought  of  Nazi 
domination   of  the  world   Is   abhorrent. 

BERLIN  PRAISES  HIM 

If  a  man  Is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps 
then  Lindbergh  should  be  ashamed  of  the 
enthusiastic  reception  every  antl-Brltlsh  ut- 
terance receives.  Berlin  praised  him  quickly, 
alter  his  testimony  In  Washington,  which 
would  make  any  other  man  want  an  antiseptic 
bath.  It  doesn't  seem  to  phase  him  a  bit  that 
every  time  he  has  made  his  position  known, 
he  has  brought  down  up)on  his  head  the  criti- 
cism of  the  vast  majority  of  Americans,  from 
every  walk  of  life. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Lindbergh  Is  sick 
and  tired  of  being  linked  with  fascist  organl- 
Eations  The  answer  to  that  one  is  obvious. 
He  should  not  be  so  ready  to  Join  or  lend  his 
support  to  those  organizations  whose  avowed 
purpose  is  to  prevent  aid  from  reaching  Brit- 
ain in  time  to  help.  After  unp'.«»asant  no- 
toriety each  time,  he  announces  that  his 
name  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  letter- 
head of  first  one  and  then  another  of  these 
un-American  gnjups.  as  soon  as  the  news- 
papers have  publicized  its  membership.  If  he 
does  not  want  to  be  linked  with  fascism,  why 
did  he  speak  at  Soldiers'  Field  In  Chicago, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  German -American  • 
Bund,  to  which  the  members  had  been  com- 
manded by  a  German-language  radio  pro- 
gram, to  be  certain  to  attend? 

His  testimony  before  the  House  committee 
was  peculiar  In  many  ways,  and  Lindbergh, 
least  of  all.  seemed  aware  of  the  Incongruity 
of  his  appearance  there  to  criticize  the  Gov- 
ernment while  he  professes  not  to  care 
whether  freedom  of  speech  Is  lost  to  the 
world  by  a  Nazi  victory.  Does  the  colonel 
think  that  anyone  can  publicly  criticize  the 
government  In  Germany? 

On  what  Is  Lindbergh's  "expert"  testimony 
based?  Commercial  experience?  Yes.  Com- 
bat service?  No.  Does  commercial  experience 
make  him  competent  to  say  whether  Germany 
shall  win.  even  with  our  help  to  Britain? 
Or  is  the  wUh  father  to  the  thought? 

"Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed 
That  he  Is  grown  so  great?" 

CHner  or  tTArr  maAoasis 

Our  famous  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Mar-- 
shall,  was  quite  brash  In  testifying  the  next 
day,  out  of  the  wealth  of  experience  of  ona 
world  war  and  over  two  score  years  in  tha 
service,  that  Germany  could  be  beaten  by  our 
material  aid  to  Britain  now,  so  that  American 
men  would  not  have  to  fight  alone,  after  a 
British  defeat,  against  the  might  of  a  Ger- 
man Juggernaut  unparalleled  In  the  world's 
history.  Unless,  of  course,  that  we  wish  to 
believe  that  Lindbergh  Is  the  expert,  and 
General  Marshall  the  novice,  we  are  more  In- 
clined to  put  our  faith  in  General  Marshall. 

Lindbergh  made  several  other  statements 
at  this  hearing  which  should  be  analyzed. 
He  said  that  the  United  States  had  nothing 
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to  fear  from  Oermany.  We'd  like  to  ask.  How 
does  the  colonel  know  that  Germany  wont 
bother  the  United  States — Inside  informa- 
tion? Surely  Lindbergh  would  not  ask  Amer- 
ica to  place  any  credence  In  Hitler's  promises. 
If  be  is  so  gullible.  America  is  not.  We  have 
Been  the  enslavement  of  a  Europe  that  be- 
Itered  In  Hitler's  treaties  and  promises,  an 
enslavement  that  In  the  degradation  of  man- 
kind puts  the  dark  and  bloody  ages  of  history 
to  shame.  And  to  believe  that,  after  a  British 
defeat.  Hitler  would  be  content  to  allow  the 
wealth  and  natural  resotirces  of  the  Americas 
to  elude  his  grasping  hands  Is  to  embarrass 
the  ghost  of  P.  T.  Bamum. 

Lindbergh  also  stated  that.  If  Hitler  has 
been  unable  to  cross  the  Engluh  Channel,  he 
doubted  U  he  could  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Then  If  Germany  Is  unable  to  cress  the  Eng- 
Lsh  Channel,  why  Is  Lindbergh  so  certain  of 
British  defeat,  even  with  American  aid?  And 
if  Lindbergh  believes  in  complete  defense  for 
the  United  Slates,  against  whom  does  he  ex- 
pect us  to  defend  ourselves  if  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  Hitler? 

As  Walter  Lippmarm  ao  dispassionately 
points  out,  the  colonel  reasons  in  circles. 
Lindbergh  says  it  won't  matter  what  hap- 
pens to  the  &ltish  Fleet,  an  adeqxiate  air 
force  Is  ample  protection  for  the  United 
States,  but  admits  we  need  bases  In  South 
America  to  complete  our  defenses.  As  Walter 
Llppmann  asks.  How  are  we  going  to  supply 
thoM  South  American  bases  unless  we  use 
convoys,  and  to  use  convoys  we  mxist  have 
control  of  the  ocean,  and.  if  Britain  loses  and 
we  stand  alone,  we  will  never  have  control  of 
the  two  oceans  so  necessary  to  our  defense? 

SAID  TALKING  IN  CIBCT-ES 

It  is  really  amazing,  but  every  time  Lind- 
bergh makes  a  public  statement  or  speech 
America's  respect  for  "Wrong-Way  Corrigan" 
IncFMMa. 

There  must  be  something  radically  wrong 
with  Lindberghs  character  that  the  same 
pettiness  would  run  through  all  his  actions. 
Because  newspapermen  asked  for  Interviews 
and  camera  shots  (all  part  of  their  Jobs), 
Lindbergh  would  delight  In  having  the  pro- 
peller of  his  plane  throw  sand  In  their  faces 
or  smssh  their  cameras.  Because  he  suffered 
a  tragic  loss  In  the  kidnaping  of  his  son.  it 
was  neceseary  to  go  into  exile.  Other  parents 
have  suffered  equally  devastating  experiences 
but  did  not  bate  America  for  them.  And  in 
the  same  way.  Lindbergh's  hatred  of  Britain 
(or  admiration  for  Germany — no  one  can  be 
sure  which  it  is)  forces  him  to  willingly 
sacrifice  the  safety  of  his  country  to  his  petty 
emotions. 

The  part  that  should  be  of  concern  to  every 
man. and  woman  in  this  country  is  that  the 
cherished  haritage  that  each  generation  of 
Americans  has  passed  along  to  the  succeeding 
generation,  and  the  foundation  stone  upon 
which  ths  Nation  was  so  firmly  built,  our  Bill 
of  Rights,  means  nothing  to  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh. The  danger  of  the  United  States  be- 
coming the  last  stand  of  democracy,  and  in 
making  that  last  stand,  rtieddlng  the  blood  of 
Its  manhood  in  the  fight  for  survival,  obvi- 
ously leaves  him  unmoved.  The  tragic  part 
is  that  we  In  America  raised  Lindbergh  to  the 
status  of  a  national  hero,  but  with  his  Fascist 
leanings  and  prof  ?:;sed  Indifference  to  a  Nazi 
victory,  he  is  anything  but  a  wholesome  ex- 
ample to  hold  before  the  eyes  of  American 
youth. 

Lindbergh  has  been  a  distinct  disappoint- 
ment to  the  country  that  made  all  things 
possible  for  him,  and  he  has  neither  lived  up 
to  the  responsibilities  of  his  position,  nor  to 
the  responsibilities  of  being  an  American 
dtiaen. 

Was  it  not  Marc  Antony  who  said.  T  had 
ntber  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon,  than  such 
aBoman."? 
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POEM  BY  HORACE  S.  CARLISLE 


Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimcus  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  a  poem  written  by  Mr. 
Horace  C.  Carlisle,  of  Washington,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
National  Art  Gallery. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

THI  PRESIDENT'S  ACCEPTANCE  SPEECH  UPON  THE 
OCCASION  OF  THE  DEDICATION  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL   GALLERY   OF  ART 

On  behalf  of  the  people 

Of  the  United  States. 
With  the  real  satisfaction 

That  the  duty  creates, 
I  accept  these  collections 

Of  real  art,  so  designed 
As  to  live  thru  the  ages. 

In  this  building  enshrined. 

He  who  gave  us  this  building, 

For  refinement's  uplift. 
Thru  his  own  modest  spirit 

Has  made  richer  the  gift, 
With  the  strict  understanding 

That  his  gift  shall  be  known, 
Not  by  his  name,  but,  rather. 

By  his  Nation's  alone. 

And  these  other  donators 

Of  the  first  fruits  of  art. 
Like  the  gallery's  founder. 

Have  the  same  sort  of  heart— 
'TIS  their  prayer  and  their  purpose. 

From  these  walls  and  these  shelves. 
To  enshrine  here  the  masters' 

Works  of  art — not  themselves. 

To  these  gracious  collections 

We  most  gratefully  add 
Loans  and  other  donations — 

The  best  ones  to  be  had — 
For  their  well-wishing  owners 

Were  artistic  at  heart. 
And  desired  to  contribute 

To  this  temple  of  art. 

Many  gifts  of  choice  paintings, 

In  the  mem'rable  past. 
The  American  people 

Have  received,  first  and  last. 
From  the  wealthy  who'd  purchased 

Masterpieces  which  they. 
Later  on,  gave  to  cities 

And  to  towns.  In  their  day. 

The  great  works  of  the  artists. 

Like  great  men  that  are  gone, 
•TIow  belong  to  the  ages," 

And  will  live  on  and  on — 
They,  unnarrowed  by  limits. 

Go  about  doing  good. 
Lifting  man  to  a  higher 

Plain  of  citlzenhood. 


Tho  there've  been  many  public 

Gifts  of  art  in  the  past. 
Few,  If  any,  are  worthy 

With  this  gift  to  be  classed — 
It  presents  a  relation. 

Seen  In  paint  and  In  stone. 
Emblematic  of  union. 

With  a  peace  all  its  own. 

In  accepting  this  building. 

With  the  gifts  It  contains, 
We  accept  a  remembrance 

That  fades  not,  neither  wanes, 
But  grows  on  In  its  grandeur. 

More  uniquely  sublime, 
By  the  elements  mellowed. 

With  the  p?i-8lng  of  time. 

Our  revered  common  people,    . 

Not  so  long  ago,  thought 
That  the  works  of  the  artists 

Meant  but  little.  If  aught. 
Except  to  the  collectors; 

But  they've  learned  In  late  years 
That  the  works  of  the  artists 

Are  for  them,  too,  and  theirs. 

xiow  the  great  common  people 

Feel  that  they  have  a  part 
In  the  cultural  beauty 

Emanating  from  art — 
And  In  great  art  museums 

They  are  happy  to  find 
That  a  welcome  awaits  theip. 

The  American  kind. 

When  the  people  see  pictures 

Painted  now  by  their  own 
Sons  and  daughters,  and  neighbors. 

They  want  It  to  be  known — 
When  they  found  out  that  making. 

And  not  owning,  Is  art. 
Those  among  them  with  talent 

Began  playing  their  part. 

Art's  no  imported  treasure. 

From  the  dead  past  alone; 
It's  produced  in  the  present. 

And  Is  happily  known 
As  a  source  of  enjoyment 

That  Is  second  to  few. 
With  its  repeating  pleasures. 

Entertainingly  new. 

To  accept  for  the  people 

Of  the  United  States 
This  unique,  phllanthrcplo 

Mem'ry-glft  generates 
A  true  prayer  of  thanksgiving 

In  America's  heart 
To  the  God  of  all  wisdom 

For  the  beauties  of  art. 

Howsoever  these  paintings 

Heretofore  have  been  classed, 
They  now  pictxire  the  spirit 

In  the  art  of  the  past — 
They  are  symbols  of  spirits. 

In  the  past,  that  found  Joy 
In  producing  what  bombers 

Ought  not  now  to  destroy. 

In  the  third  year  of  struggle — 

In  our  late  Civil  War — 
There,  in  Washington,  gathered 

Many,  from  near  and  far, 
To  behold  the  completion 

Of  the  Capitol  Dome, 
Where  the  Goddess  of  Freedom 

Stands  enthroned,  here  at  home. 

It  had  been  an  expensive 

And  laborious  task 
To  establish  this  stature. 

Thru  the  ages,  to  bask 
In  the  sunshines  and  shadows 

Of  the  vanishing  years. 
Keeping  watch  o'er  the  Nation,   . 

Thru  its  smiles  and  Its  tears. 
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Tho  some  people  objected, 

The  great  work  vent  ahead— 
And  when  Lincoln  heard  of  It,  . 

He  took  courage,  and  said 
That  'twould  be  to  the  people 

A  sure  sign  of  the  dawn 
Of  the  day  when  Secession's 

Dangers  all  would  be  gone. 

For  our  own,  we  may  borrow 

From  the  great  Lincoln's  thought^ 
"Must"  Is  vain  man's  commandment; 

God's  commandment  Is  "ought." 
If  we  follow  our  conscience. 

We'll  let  "ought,"  and  not  "must," 
Govern  us  In  our  actions — 

And  prove  "In  God  We  Trust." 

In  this  war  against  Freedom, 

It's  our  purpose  to  give. 
With  our  prayers,  our  assistance. 

That  our  Union  may  live, 
And  preserve  the  traditions 

Of  the  spirit  wliich  made 
Us  a  united  nation 

That  need  not  l)e  afraid. 

Now,  with  this  dedication 

Of  this  gall'ry  of  art 
To  'i  past  In  whose  making 

We  have  all  had  a  part. 
And  a  still  greater  future. 

May  God's  smile  rest  upon 
Our  American  people. 

Who  pray  "Thy  will  be  done." 

May  the  Golden  Rule  ever 

Guide  our  great  Nation  on — 
Matters  not  vhat  the  dangers — 

Thru  the  dark  lo  the  dawn; 
For  the  Master  tdd  nations 

What  they,  too.  ought  to  do 
When  He  said.  "Do  to  others 

As  ye'd  have  thi;m  do  you." 

—Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Income-Certificate  Plan  Hearinfs— Farm 
Legislation 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  April  3. 1941 


Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
announcing  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  Agriculture  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  will  comm.ence 
general  hearings  on  major  farm  legisla- 
tion on  April  22. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending an  invitation  to  all  Members  of 
Congress,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
you  represent  a  farm  district,  to  appear 
before  our  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  your  views  on  the  present  farm 
program  pending  legislation,  or  any 
helpful  suggestion;;  that  you  may  have 
which  would  assist  our  committee  in 
working  out  a  really  constructive  bill,  one 
that  will  definitely  give  to  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  actual  parity  prices  for 
their  products,  which  they  have  been 
promised  during  the  past  8  years,  and 


that  which  would  be  in  line  with  what 
the  Congress  has  done  for  other  groups. 
My  bill,  the  income  certificate  plan, 
H.  R.  3378,  will  be  the  major  bill  up  for 
consideration  during  these  hearings. 
However,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  have 
the  views  of  all  groups  and  interested 
parties  on  the  following  proposals: 

First.  Payment  of  full  parity  prices  on 
cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  rice  by  ap- 
propriation out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

Second.  High  loans  in  the  amount  of 
full  parity  with  a  further  reduction  in 
cotton  to  around  nine  or  ten  million 
bales. 

Third.  Actual  price  fixing. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know 
that  I  was  the  author  of  the  original 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  passed  by 
Congress  in  1933,  which  carried  a  proces- 
sing tax  provision.  This  bill  was  working 
admirably  prior  to  the  time  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decided  that  this 
act  was  unconstitutional,  based  on  the 
grounds  that  agriculture  is  a  local  prob- 
lem. I  feel  sure  that  if  the  members  of 
the  present  United  States  Supreme 
Court  were  called  upon -to  pass  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  the  old  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  it  would  stand  up  100 
percent  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

During  these  past  years  we  have  had 
a  wrangle  in  the  Congress  every  year  in 
trying  to  get  an  appropriation  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  even  a  part  of  parity, 
and  I  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  it  is  going  to  be  impossible  to  se- 
cure the  necessary  funds  out  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  parity  payments, 
especially  100-percent  parity. 

Still  there  are  those,  including  the  tex- 
tile mills  of  the  country,  who  oppose 
every  bill  that  is  offered  suggesting  that 
we  should  secure  the  money  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  Farm  Board  was  created 
and  the  high-loan  program  placed  into 
operation  under  the  Hoover  administra- 
tion I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  it  would  be  just  like  putting  that 
much  money  in  a  rat  hole  unless  we 
were  able  to  absolutely  control  produc- 
tion in  line  with  domestic  consumption, 
and  the  amount  of  cotton  that  we  would 
be  able  to  actually  export. 

You  remember  what  happened  when 
this  program  came  to  an  end.  We  lost 
millions  of  dollars.  Still  today  there  are 
those,  in  Congress  and  out  of  Congress, 
who  believe  that  we  can  settle  the  cotton 
problem  by  placing  a  high  loan  on  cotton. 
There  is  a  bill  pending  in  the  Senate 
proposing  100  percent  loan  on  cotton 
with  a  further  restriction  in  production 
to  the  actual  amount  that  we  would  be 
able  to  consume  in  the  United  States  and 
the  amount  that  we  may  possibly  be  able 
to  export.  This  would  tend  to  further 
cut  the  production  of  cotton  to  around 
nine  or  ten  million  bales. 

If  we  do  this,  naturally,  the  farmers 
of  the  South  will  be  driven  into  dairy- 
ing, wheat  growing,  raising  cattle,  hogs, 
and  growing  aU  of  these  crops  which  are 
grown  in  other  agricultural  sections  of 


the  country,  not  only  for  the  consump- 
tion of  our  own  people  but  for  the  gen- 
eral maikets.  This  increased  growing 
of  all  of  these  crops,  especially  for  mar- 
kets other  than  for  our  own  marV-cts. 
would  bring  about  tremendous  competi- 
tion with  every  other  agricultural  section 
of  the  United  States,  which  would  tend 
to  bring  disaster  to  all  of  the  agricul- 
tural sections  of  the  country,  including 
the  South. 

In  the  second  place,  the  thing  that  has 
been  destroying  cur  cotton  markets  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Europe  has 
been  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  rayon  and 
all  types  of  synthetic  fibers,  including 
muny  types  of  paper  products. 

This  Senate  bill  referred  to  wculd 
leave  our  market  wide  open  for  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  consumption  of 
rayon  and  all  types  of  synthetic  fibers 
in  that  the  bill  does  not  carry  a  com- 
pensatory duty  on  these  highly  competi- 
tive products. 

If  I  were  engaged  in  the  cotton  ware- 
house business,  naturally,  from  a  purely 
selfish  viewpoint.  I  would  be  vcit  anxious 
to  see  a  h  gh  loan  bill  pass,  because  it 
would  tend  to  place  additional  cotton  ta 
the  warehouses  of  the  country. 

In  the  third  place,  it  would  take  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  money  to  subsid  ze 
any  amount  of  cotton  that  we  might  be 
able  to  export  so  as  to  place  the  price 
of  our  cotton  on  a  competitive  basis  with 
foreign  prices. 
Then,  there  is  the  price-fixing  bill. 
Congress  has  passed  legislation  in  the 
interest  of  other  groups,  actually  g.ving 
them  the  right  to  fix  prices,  for  insunce, 
the  Fair  Trade  Practice  Act,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  price-fixing  act,  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Price  Fixing  Act.  a  tariff 
policy  for  industry,  and  a  freight  ra'e 
making  commission,  known  as  the  ICC. 
for  railroads. 

There  is  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act 
placing  a  bottom  under  wages,  and  I 
could  mention  many  other  pieces  of  legis- 
lation pas.sed  by  the  Congress  in  the  in- 
terest of  various  other  groups. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  we 
could  work  successfully  the  actual  price 
fixing  of  farm  products  unless  we  ccu'd 
change  our  marketing  and  distributing 
system.  There  are  just  too  many  people 
handling  farm  products,  all  of  vhich 
would  make  it  impossible  to  keep  a  check 
on  price  fixing. 

My  bill,  the  income-certificate  plan,  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  original  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act. 

I  believe  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  definitely  solve  the  securing  of  parity 
for  farmers. 

Let  me  give  you  some  definite  irfoima- 
tion  about  the  provisions  of  this  bill : 

TH«   INCOME-CDITIFICATE  PLAN,    H.   ».    3378 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  place 
farmers  on  a  jMirity  with  other  groups  as 
to  prices  for  their  products  in  line  with 
the  prices  they  have  to  pay  for  that 
which  they  purchase.  This  bill  repre- 
sents the  first  major  effort  to  make  the 
farm  program  self-supporting  since  the 
historical  Supreme  Court  decision  5  years 
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ago.  Invalidating  my  bill,  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act.  and  speciflcaily 
outlawing  processing  taxes. 

In  addition  to  enacting  the  Income- 
certificate  plan,  my  bill  has  five  other 
definite  and  specific  aims: 

Fjst.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
to  ascertain  parity  price  on  cotton, 
wheat,  rice,  and  tobacco,  and  at  the 
proper  time  prior  to  the  planting  of 
these  crops,  is  to  announce  the  parity 
price  for  each. 

Sacond.  A  loan  program  will  auto- 
matically become  effective.  The  loans 
will  be  based  on  two-thirds  of  the  parity 
price.  Cotton  loans  will  be  computed  on 
a  basis  of  seven-eighth  inch  Middling 
cotton. 

Third.  A  compensatory  duty  will  be 
placed  on  rayon  and  other  synthetic 
fibers  comparable  to  the  amount  of  the 
income  certificate  placed  on  cotton  to 
avoid  giving  these  competitive  fibers  an 
ecoriiOmic  advantage. 

Fourth.  A  duty  will  also  be  levied  on 
Jute  ^d  jute  products  that  are  imported 
from  India,  a  large  cotton-growing 
country,  in  line  with  the  amount  placed 
on  cotton  by  the  income-certificate  plan. 

Fifth.  The  difference  between  the  loan 
price  and  parity  will  be  paid  to  the 
fanner  from  the  funds  secured  from  the 
income-certificate  plan.  No  money  will 
be  placed  into  the  Treasury  or  taken  out 
of  the  Treasury  to  make  these  payments. 

Suppose  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  parity  price  on  cotton  is  16  cents  per 
pound.  This  would  automatically  mean 
that  a  loan  of  10%  cents  per  pound  basis 
•even-eighth  inch  Middling  would  be 
made  available  to  the  grower  of  cotton. 
If  the  parity  were  18  cents,  then  the  lean 
would  amount  to  12  cents. 

Suppose  the  parity  price  on  wheat  was 
$1.25.  The  loan  in  that  case  would  be 
83 '"3  cents,  and  the  amount  that  would 
have  to  be  paid  to  the  farmer  between 
-the  loan  and  the  parity  would  be  41% 
cents. 

This  would  definitely  accomplish  two 
things;  first,  it  would  put  a  bottom  under 
the  price  of  cotton,  thereby  weeding  out 
speculation;  and  in  the  second  place,  we 
would  definitely  know  the  amount  that 
would  have  to  be  raised  under  the  certifi- 
cate plan  to  pay  the  difference  between 
the  lean  or  the  price  that  the  farmer 
received  for  his  cotton  and  parity. 

The  bin  also  provides  that  the  income- 
certificate  plan  will  be  based  on  a 
graduated  scale,  in  being  applied  to  the 
different  types  of  cotton  goods,  so  that 
it  would  not  work  a  hardship  on  con- 
sumers who  buy  cotton  goods  like  overalls, 
work  shirts,  and  so  forth.  It  would  not 
place  ansrth^ng  on  cotton  bagging  and 
cotton  sacks. 

For  various  reasons  that  I  will  not  take 
the  time  to  explain  at  this  time,  we  might 
Just  as  well  make  up  our  minds  that  our 
foreign  markets  for  cotton  are  definitely 
gone  except  for  a  very  small  degree. 
Whatever  cotton  you  may  be  able  to  ex- 
port could  be  subsidized,  which  would  be 
a  very  small  amount  of  money  in  paying 
the  difference  between  the  loan  price  and 
the  foreign-market  price.  In  the  mean- 
time you  would  be  giving  the  fanner  the 
benefit  of  this  subsidy  in  connection  with 
my  lean  program.  Farmers  will  still  get 
their  soil-conservation  payments. 


This  plan  will  give  to  farmers  a  larger 
amount  for  their  product  than  will  the 
high-loan  plan  that  has  been  suggested 
wherein  a  rate  of  85  percent  of  parity 
should  be  made  in  the  way  of  a  loan. 

Regardless  of  this  or  any  other  plan, 
wl  might  just  as  well  make  up  our  minds 
that  unless  we  can  consume  several  mil- 
lion more  bales  of  cotton  annually  in 
this  country  we  will  definitely  have  to 
cut  even  the  amount  of  production  that 
we  have  at  this  time. 

My  bill,  the  cottcn-pulp  consumption 
proposal,  H.  R.  99,  wherein  I  propose  to 
mix  a  very  small  amcimt  of  lint  cotton 
with  wood  pulp  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  products,  rayon,  and  other  syn- 
thetic products,  which  will  enable  us  to 
consume  an  additional  4,000,000  bales  of 
cotton  annually  in  the  United  States,  is 
the  answer  to  the  surplus-cotton 
problem. 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  the  views 
of  my  constituents  and  all  others  inter- 
ested in  solving  the  serious  agricultural 
problems  of  this  country  on  the  income- 
certificate  bill.  In  that  fanners  are  not 
securing  real  benefits  out  of  the  spend- 
ing of  billions  in  connection  with  our  na- 
tional-defense program,  like  industry 
and  labor,  as  stated,  if  we  fail  to  pass 
proper  and  constructive  legislation  dur- 
ing this  session  of  the  Congress,  agricul- 
ture will  be  in  a  deplorable  condition, 
especially  at  the  close  of  the  present  de- 
structive war  which  Is  now  raging  in 
Europe. 


The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps' 
Eighth  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WIST  VniGINlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


ThuT&day,  April  3, 1941 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Civihan  Conservation  Corp-,  was  estab- 
lished 8  years  ago  as  an  emergency  agency 
to  aid  the  Nation  in  time  of  crisis.  Its 
major  purposes  since  its  establishment  in 
April  1933  have  been  to  provide  work  and 
training  for  unemployed  young  men,  and 
to  conserve  the  Nation's  great  natural 
resources,  wealth  of  soil,  water,  and  tim- 
ber, for  which  there  never  before  was  a 
program  of  adequate  protection. 

Today  as  the  corps  begins  its  ninth 
year  of  operation  It  is  also  engaged,  as  is 
the  entire  Nation,  in  furthering  our  na- 
tional-defense preparations. 

On  this  eighth  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  C.  C.  C.  I  think  we 
may  well  pause  to  lock  back  on  its  accom- 
plishments and  to  consider  Its  future  use- 
fulness. 

During  these  8  years  since  April 
1933  there  have  been  great  changes  in 
the  social  and  economic  asijects  of  our 
own  country,  as  there  have  been  through- 
out the  entire  world,  though  fortunately 
we  have  suffered  no  such  cataclysmic 


disasters  as  have  shattered  many  coun- 
tries. I  think  it  is  very  interesting  to 
know  that  throughout  these  years  the 
C.  C.  C.  has  maintained  the  high  stand- 
ards of  usefulness  and  ssrvice  envisioned 
at  its  conception,  and  during  the  past 
year  has  become  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant adjunct  of  the  all-important  na- 
tional-defense activities  of  the  Nation. 

TWO  MILLION  AND  A  HVLF  MEN  AIDED 

For  8  years  the  C.  C.  C.  has  made  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  national  secur- 
ity through  its  conservation  and  man- 
building  programs.  It  has  trained  two 
and  a  half  million  men  in  better  work 
habits,  taught  them  work  skills,  improved 
their  morale,  developed  their  muscles,  im- 
proved their  health,  taught  them  love 
and  respect  for  their  country  and  its  Gov- 
ernment— made  them  healthier,  sturdier, 
more  employable,  and  better  citizens.  It 
has  contributed  to  our  national  security 
by  advancire;  conservation  projects  in 
every  State  in  the  Union — projects  such 
as  reforestation  of  millions  of  acres  of 
land,  the  protection  of  additional  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  farm  lands  from  erosion, 
the  return  of  grass  and  water  to  the  cat- 
tle-raising lands  of  the  West,  the  im- 
provement of  forests  and  parks  and  the 
development  of  wildlife  refuges  and  other 
facilities  for  wildlife  and  wildfowl. 

The  average  American  citizen  was,  I 
think,  well  acquainted  with  these  phases 
of  the  C.  C.  C.  program.  Many  had  boys 
from  their  own  families  who  had  been  in 
camps  and  returned  improved  in  health, 
ready  to  take  a  job  and  do  it  well.  Others 
had  visited  camps  and  seen  the  corps  in 
action.  Others  had  seen  the  face  of  the 
Nation  literally  change  through  the  con- 
servation work  projects  carried  out  by  the 
C.  C.  C.  enroUees.  Trees,  bridges,  dams, 
lakes,  parks,  by  the  hundreds,  by  the 
thousands,  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
followed  in  the  trail  of  the  C.  C.  C.  work- 
ers. In  some  cases  it  seemed  like  magic. 
But  there  was  no  magic  about  it.  It  was 
the  result  of  careful  planning,  wise  direc- 
tion, and  steady,  hard  work.  All  this  the 
country  saw,  all  this  it  recognized  as 
splendid  achievement.  But  it  came  as  a 
surprise  to  many  to  see  how  well  the 
C.  C.  C.  fit  into  preparations  which  earned 
the  country  a  step  forward  from  national 
security  Into  national  defense. 

There  was  suddenly  a  need  for  develop- 
ing the  physical  hardihood  of  our  younfe 
men,  and  for  training  large  numbers  of 
men  in  skills  needed  in  the  advancement 
of  industrial  defense.  With  this  need 
came  also  the  realization  that  the  C.  C.  C. 
in  carrying  out  its  own  program  had 
been  converting  imemployed  young  men 
without  work  experience  into  strong,  vig- 
orous youth  who  could  drive  trucks,  and 
tractors,  build  roads,  bridges,  telephone 
lines,  handle  explosives,  operate  radios, 
draw  maps,  practice  photography,  act  as 
expert  cooks  and  bakers,  drafting  clerks, 
and  welders,  and  do  many  other  kinds  of 
work,  all  of  aid  in  the  advancement  of 
industrial  defense  and  in  the  organization 
and  strengthening  of  the  military  forces. 
Through  the  Nation  the  corps  had  been 
taking  boys  with  no  previous  job  ex- 
perience and  making  them  into  gocd 
workers,  and  good  citizens,  while  at  the 
same  time  advancing  a  tremendous  con- 
servation program  which  has  added  im- 
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portantly  to  our  natural  resource,  wealth, 
and  economic  preparedness.  Such  con- 
servation is  in  itself  an  important  phase 
of  national  defense. 

The  corps  was  ready,  then,  in  1940  with 
Its  camps,  its  enrollees,  its  work  projects. 
Its  schools,  its  trained  personnel,  and  it 
met  the  problem  of  1940  as  it  had  met  it"- 
problem  in  1933. 

WORK  IS  OF  DEFENSE  NATURE 

Not  by  design,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  field  jobs  in  the 
general  run  of  C.  C.  C.  camps  are  the 
same  types  of  work  which  engineer  troops 
are  called  on  to  do,  either  in  peace  or 
war.  Enrollees  are  also  trained  in  many 
duties  performed  by  members  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  and  workers  in  in- 
dustries and  agriculture  behind  the  lines, 
so  there  was  no  major  change  necessary 
in  the  job  and  job-training  phases  of 
the  C.  C.  C.  program  to  enable  it  to  make 
a  definite  contribution  in  this  line  to 
national-defense  preparations. 

There  was.  however,  a  revision  of  the 
academic-  and  vocational-trainijiig  activ- 
ities in  order  that  the  greatest  emphasis 
might  be  placed  on  those  phases  which 
contribute  the  most  to  national  defense. 
Instructions  were  sent  to  all  camps  di- 
recting officials  in  charge  of  these  activi- 
ties to  see  that  the  training  programs 
were  so  conducted. 

A  daily  calesthenics  drill  was  instituted 
which,  coupled  with  the  regular  work 
program  r.nd  the  discipline  of  barracks 
life,  conditions  them  for  whatever  service 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  render  to 
their  country.  All  of  the  enrollees  are 
required  to  take  the  standard  Red  Cross 
20-hour  first-aid  course,  which  means 
that  a  half  million  men  will  have  learned 
proper  basic  methods  of  caring  for 
wounded  or  sick  persons. 

Every  C.  C.  C.  enrollee receives  training 
on  the  job  given  by  the  work  supervisor 
to  the  men  when  they  are  actually  at 
work  on  the  many  jobs  the  C.  C.  C.  un- 
dertakes. The  supeivisors  not  only  see 
that  a  job  gets  done  but  that  the  men 
know  how  to  do  it  and  why  they  are  doing 
it  so  every  man  becomes  more  skillful — 
not  only  in  the  single  job  at  hand  but  at 
numerous  related  jobs.  For  example,  so 
simple  a  job  as  ditch  digging  offers  the 
initial  and  primary  instruction  in  sur- 
veying, drainage,  hydraulics,  and  sani- 
talicn. 

The  opportunities  for  vocational  train- 
ing are  numerous  and  may  be  divided 
into  five  classifications:  First,  training 
received  while  at  work,  such  as  truck  and 
tractor  driving,  blasting,  road  and  bridge 
building;  second,  related  training,  given 
•in  camp  classrooms  after  work  hours, 
such  as  radio,  photography,  theory  of 
surveying,  forestrj',  soil-conservation 
wcrk.  public-grounds  development,  and 
so  forth;  third,  camp  shops— here  are 
taught  such  things  as  welding,  wood- 
woiking,  motor  repair,  and  so  forth; 
fourth,  nearby  schools — these  offer  vari- 
ous vocational-training  opportunities  for 
C.  C.  C.  enrollees;  fifth.  C.  C.  C.  central 
repairs  shops  and  special  schools  c  in- 
ducted by  the  corps. 

TRADES  ARE  TAUGHT  ENROLLEES 

In  expanding  the  training  program, 
steps  were  taken  to  train  enrolless  at  the 
corps'  central  motor-repair  shops,  where 


the  43,000  pieces  of  motor  equipment 
used  on  the  conservation-work  projects — 
trucks,  tractors,  bulldosers,  power  shovels, 
and  so  forth — are  sent  for  overhaul  and 
major  repair.  Additional  cooks'  and  bak- 
ers' schools  were  established  to  train  cooks 
and  bakers.  Increased  facilities  were 
provided  for  the  training  of  truck  drivers, 
operators  of  the  heav>'  equipment  used 
in  the  1.500  C.  C.  C.  camps.  Provision 
was  also  made  to  train  additional  C.  C.  C. 
enrollees  in  radio  operation,  aviation, 
mechanics,  photography,  map  making, 
map  reading,  and  in  other  fields  both  in 
camp  and  in  nearby  trade  and  vocational 
schools.  Schools  for  the  training  of  sub- 
alterns, who  serve  as  assistants  to  the 
camp  commanders,  were  established  in 
the  various  corps  areas. 

The  C.  C.  C.  now  has  in  operation  46 
central  motor-repair  shops,  with  an  ad- 
ditional 8  approved  and  planned  for  op- 
eration in  the  near  future,  and  a  total 
of  63  eventually  to  be  in  operation. 

Enrollees  who  have  shown  special  apti- 
tudes are  chosen  for  training  in  motor 
mechanics  at  these  shops  under  the  di- 
rection of  skilled  automotive  mechanics. 
It  is  estimated  that  between  2.000  and 
3,000  enrollees  can  receive  training  at 
one  time  in  these  shops  when  all  of  the 
63  planned  are  in  operation.  An  addi- 
tional 5,000  or  more  enrollees  are  work- 
ing in  the  1,500  camps  as  maintenance 
mechanics,  performing  all  types  of  main- 
tenance and  repair  duties  except  those 
which  require  the  precision  equipment 
and  heavy  hoists  available  only  in  the 
central  repair  shops. 

The  43,000  pieces  of  automotive  equip- 
ment used  by  the  corps  require  the  train- 
ing annually  of  approximately  60,000 
enrollee  operators.  They  learn  to  oper- 
ate trucks,  tractors,  bulldosers.  draglines, 
power  shovels,  road  graders,  and  other 
heavy  machinery  which  are  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  combat  cars,  tanks,  and 
military-engineering  equipment  used  by 
the  armed  forces. 

Twenty-nine  cooks'  and  bakers'  schools 
are  now  being  operated  by  the  C.  C.  C.  to 
train  enrollees  to  staff  the  1,500  camp 
kitchens,  and  also  junior  oflBcers — assist- 
ants to  the  camp  commanders — who 
need  experience  in  mess  management. 
The  course  ranges  from  2  weeks  to  2 
months,  and  upon  completion  of  these 
courses  the  enrollees  return  to  their 
camps,  where  they  gain  further  practical 
training  as  cooks,  bakers,  and  mess 
stewards.  Approximately  9,000  enrollees 
receive  training  in  these  fields  at  one 
time.  The  demand  from  private  employ- 
ers and  also  the  armed  forces  for  com- 
petent cooks  and  bakers  practically  as- 
sures the  enrollee  who  has  had  such 
training  of  a  job  after  leaving  the  corps. 

Thirty-one  schools  for  the  training  of 
subalterns,  who  serve  as  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  camps,  are  being  operated 
by  the  corps  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing junior  oflBcers  to  fill  vacancies  caused 
by  the  department  of  C.  C.  C.  camp  com- 
manders— who  are  in  most  cases  Reserve 
officers  called  to  active  duty  with  the 
armed  forces— and  also  to  give  the  en- 
rollees an  incentive  and  opportunity  to 
gain  promotion  within  the  corps  itself. 
About  649  enrollees  are  now  in  training 
in  these  subaltern  schools— 597  are  re- 


ceiving this  training  In  organized  schools 
and  52  in  C.  C.  C.  camps.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  leadership  and  training 
activities  carried  on  in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps 
has  resulted  in  the  promotion  of  thou- 
sands of  enrollees  to  administrative  and 
supervisory  positions  on  the  camp  staffs. 
A  recent  survey  conducted  among  the 
nonenrolled  personnel  of  the  1,600  camps 
now  in  operation  disclosed  that  228  for- 
mer enrollees  are  now  In  command  of 
C.  C.  C.  camps  or  serving  as  junior  ofB- 
cers;  a  total  of  1,794  former  enrollees 
hold  positions  as  project  superintendents 
or  foremen,  and  83  are  serving  as  camp 
educational  advisers — this  means  that 
many  former  enrollees  have  worked  up 
from  the  ranks,  where  their  base  pay  Is 
$30,  to  positions  paying  in  some  instances 
$2,900  a  year. 

RADIO  TRAINING  IS  GIVEN 

Instruction  in  radio  operation  and 
maintenance,  both  code  and  voice.  Is 
given  at  many  camps.  In  the  West, 
where  camps  are  far  removed  from  cities 
and  sometimes  isolated  by  weather  con- 
ditions from  contact  through  telephone 
and  telegraph,  the  radio  has  been  widely 
used  for  reasons  of  economy  and  prac- 
ticability. It  also  finds  a  valuable  use  in 
the  fighting  of  forest  fires  and  in  rescue 
operations  during  fioods,  hurricanes,  and 
other  disasters.  In  the  Fourth  Army 
Corps  Area,  which  embraces  the  South- 
eastern States,  a  radio  school  is  conduct- 
ed at  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.,  to  provide 
enroUee-operators  for  the  camp  stations. 
These  enrollees  are  required  to  pass  a 
standard  test  which  qualifies  them  for 
positions  not  only  in  the  corps  but  with 
the  Army,  Navy,  Coast  Guard,  and  private 
radio  firms.  There  has  been  a  great  de- 
mand for  C.  C.  C.  trained  radio  operators 
by  various  agencies. 

The  recent  placing  of  124  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  enrollees  who  gradu- 
ated from  the  aviation  mechanics  course 
at  Camp  SCS-11,  Vista.  CaUf.,  in  west 
coast  aircraft  plants  attests  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  type  of  training  in  the  corps. 
As  you  see,  there  are  many  Jobs  or 
skills  related  to  national  defense  in  which 
enrollees  receive  instruction  during  work 
hours  on  camp  work  projects,  in  camp  ad- 
ministration, in  the  operation  of  camp 
motor-repair  shops,  in  cooks  and  bakers' 
schools,  and  in  camp  kitchens.  The  fol- 
lowing table  taken  from  a  report  pre- 
pared by  Director  McEntee  shows  some  of 
these  jobs  and  skills,  together  with  the 
number  of  enrollees  receiving  this  trr  In- 
Ing  each  year: 

Operators  of  truckb.  tractors,  power 
shovels,  draglines,  etc.,  and  otber 

heavy   equipment 60,000 

Road-construction  workers... 60.000 

Building-construction  men  (Including 
workers  in  concrete,  practical  car- 
penters,   stone    masons,    painters. 

electricians,  and  plumbers,  etc 25,000 

Telephone-line  construction  workers.  10,000 
Operators  of  air  hammers,  air  com- 
pressors  - — 8. 100 

Blasters  and  pcwdermen 7.900 

Bridge  builders  and  bridge-construc- 
tion workers 7.600 

Semiskilled    mechanics 800 

jiialntenance  mechanic*  and  me- 
chanics' helpers 8.000 

Practical  welders 1,800 

Practical  blacksmiths ............    1, 800 
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Surreyors.  map  makers,  map  readers, 

and  drattamen 

Axmen.  sawyers,  aaw  fliers,  and  saw- 
mill men 

Operators  of  crushers 

Plpe-Une   construction   workmen 

Quarry  workers 

Clerks 

Warehoxisemen 

Cooks — — 

Bakers 

Mess   stewards 

Supply  stewards 

Hospital  and  inflrmary  attendanta.— 
Radio  operators — 


3.000 

12. 135 
975 
6.900 
6.200 
3.200 
8.000 
4.500 
2.000 
1,500 
1.500 
3.000 

i.eoo 


About  one-half  of  the  enrollees  supple- 
ment the  training  which  they  receive  on 
the  work  project  by  attending  classes  in 
camp  vocational  shops  or  nearby  trade 
schools  where  training  is  available  after 
the  regular  camp  workday  is  over.  At 
present  more  than  26,000  C.  C.  C.  boys 
are  taking  special  national-defense  voca- 
tional courses  in  cooperation  with  State 
departments  of  education. 

This  camp  and  trade-school  instruc- 
tion includes  courses  in  bookkeeping, 
business  mathematics,  business  manage- 
ment, typing,  blacksmithing,  welding, 
surveying,  drafting,  carpentry,  radio 
work,  aircraft  mechanics,  and  many 
other  subjects. 

Recently  Director  McEntee  found  in 
a  survey  of  the  veteran  enroUees  that  a 
large  number  of  these  men  were  skilled 
in  certain  trades  and  could  qualify  as 
Instructors  for  defense-training  courses. 
He  has  issued  regulations  permitUng 
these  veteran  enrollees  to  be  transferred 
to  junior  companies  to  act  as  instructors 
for  the  younger  men. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education  has  been  allotted  $10,000,- 
000  for  training  the  rural  youth  of  the 
coimtry  for  national  defense.  It  so 
happens  that  in  certain  rural  sections 
of  the  country  trade  schools  have  not 
been  established-  On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  have  well- 
equipped  training  shops  and  educational 
buildings.  In  response  to  requests  from 
the  State  departments  of  education,  the 
Director  of  the  corps  has  issued  a  ruling 
permitting  the  residents  of  these  nu«l 
communities  to  attend  classes  in  the 
camp  schools  and  shcps. 

87.000  TAUCBT  TO  KKAO 

There  Is  also  the  opportunity  for  each 
enrollee  to  continue  his  academic  educa- 
tion in  the  class  work  held  during  leisure 
hours.  The  only  required  study  is  for 
those  boys  who  cannot  read  or  write  and 
they  must  attend  classes  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  illiteracy.  You  may  be  surprised 
to  know  that  a  large  number  of  boys  who 
joined  the  corps  were  unable  to  read  or 
write.  Since  1933,  87.103  boys  have  been 
taught  to  read  or  write.  During  the  past 
3  years,  19,116  have  completed  the  ele- 
mentary grades  and  received  eighth- 
grade  diplomas  while  in  camp,  4,241  have 
received  high-school  diplomas,  and  254 
have  received  college  degrees. 

This  is  the  specialized  training  given 
in  the  corps. 

However,  the  biggest  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  job  of  the  C.  C.  C.  from 
a  national-defense  standpoint  is  the  gen- 
eral training  given  all  enrollees  in  the 
corps.    Commenting  on  this  i^ase  of  the 


C.  C.  C.  program,  Mr.  McEntee  said 
recently: 

They  are  taught  to  keep  regular  hours  and 
to  direct  their  activities  to  useful  purposes. 
VThen  on  the  work  project  they  put  in  a 
fuU  day  at  the  jobs  to  which  they  are  as- 
signed.   Some  operate  Jackhammers;   others 
wield  fchovels,  axes,  and  other  tools;  others 
drive  trucks  or  tractors.    Whatever  they  do, 
they   are   learning  while   they   work.     After 
the   workday  ends  they  have  leisure   time, 
with  opportunities  to  attend  classes,  either  in 
camp  or  at  nearby  schools,  or  to  study  In 
"the    camp    library.    The    great    majority    of 
them  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities. 
Each  year  the  C.  C  C.  turns  back  Into  pri- 
vate life  approximately  300,000  men  better 
equipped  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  mod- 
ern society.    They  have  learned  how  to  work 
and  how  to  apply  their  leisure  time  to  better 
advantage.    Tney  have  associated  with  other 
men  of  widely  varying  temperaments  and  per- 
sonalities— a  cross  section,  as  it  were,  of  the 
temperaments  and  personalities  with  which 
they  will  deal  In  later  life.    They  have  learned 
to  live  in  barracks,  to  practice  personal  and 
public  hygiene.    They  have  acquired  a  com- 
munity spirit  which  makes  them  feel  that 
they  are  not  an  isolated  Individual   in  the 
mass  of  humanity,  but  a  living,  breathing, 
integral  part  of  our  whole  complex  civiliza- 
tion.   If  the  C.  C.  C.  had  done  nothing  else, 
this  psychological  change  in  the  outlook  of 
the  enrollees  toward  life  probably  Is  worth 
the  entire  cost  of  the  program.    It  has  nulli- 
fied to  a  great  degree  the  un-American  tend- 
encies that  are  frequently  spawned  of  unem- 
plo3rment  and  despair. 

The  C.  C.  C.  has  never  been  a  static  or- 
ganization. It  has  kept  firm  its  major 
objectives  of  employment  and  training  for 
youth,  and  the  conservation  and  rebuild- 
ing of  our  great  natural  resources.  But  it 
has  constantly  sought  means  of  increas- 
ing its  usefulness  and  has  not  hesitated  to 
put  changes  into  effect  when  they  were 
for  the  betterment  of  the  program. 

One  recent  change  of  January  1,  1941, 
will  prove  a  great  incentive  to  the  en- 
rollees, I  think.  Savings  accounts  were 
set  up  for  the  enrollees  in  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Finance,  War  Department,  who 
acts  as  fiscal  officer  for  the  C.  C.  C.  Pre- 
viously, $22  of  each  cnroUee's  $30  a  month 
basic  pay  was  sent  to  his  dependents  and 
the  remainder  turned  over  to  him  for  per- 
sonal spending.  Under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, $7  each  month  will  be  placed  in  a 
savings  account  for  him  with  the  Chief  of 
Finance,  War  Department;  $15  will  be 
allotted  to  his  dependents  and  $8  will  be 
given  him  for  personal  use.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  his  enrollment,  the  aggregate 
of  his  savings  account  will  be  given  him 
in  a  lump  sum  to  provide  a  "nest  egg"  un- 
til he  is  earning  in  private  employment. 

Another  change  during  the  last  year 
opened  the  C.  C.  C.  rolls  to  a  wider  range 
of  applicants.  The  interpretation  of  the 
eligibility  requirement,  "imemployed  and 
In  need  of  emplojmient"  was  broadened 
to  Include  applicants  who  were  unem- 
ployed and  in  need  of  employment  al- 
though their  families  were  not  necessarily 
in  financial  distress. 

DIBaCTCB   IC'SMTKE  PBAISES  C.  C.  C. 

We  owe  another  debt  to  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Corps  has  become  the 
strong  right  arm  of  conservation  in  this 
country.  I  should  like  to  quote  from  a 
recent  report  of  James  J.  McEntee,  Di- 


rector of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
explaining  the  program  of  the  Corps* 
conservation  activities. 

"As  a  nation  in  years  gone  by  the  United 
States  had  taken  the  pioneer's  point  of  view, 
to  take  the  best  and  waste  the  remainder  in 
the  taking."  Mr.  McEntee  said.  "Our  forests 
built  the  homes,  the  towns,  and  cities  of 
America,  but  we  pillaged  rather  than  har- 
vested the  country's  timber  crop.  We  had 
millions  of  forest  acres,  and  we  gave  no 
thought  to  future  wood  needs,  had  little  con- 
cern about  consequent  soil  waste  and  stream 
pollution,  and  had  little  worry  about  our 
vanishing  wildlife.  Federal  and  State  and 
private  conservation  agencies  had  been  aware 
of  all  this  for  many  years  and  were  doing 
all  they  could  to  halt  the  despoliation. 

"Great  progress  had  been  made  and  plans 
had  been  drawn  up  for  restoration,  improve- 
ment, development,  and  salvage  of  our  natu- 
ral resources  in  forests,  soils,  water,  recrea- 
tion, and  range,  but  men  and  money  were 
needed  to  carry  out  these  plans  to  make 
them  effect Ive.  But  It  was  not  until  the 
coming  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps — 
300.000  strong — in  1933,  that  a  real  start  was 
made  on  the  job  of  restoring  our  natural- 
re80urc3s  wealth. 

"Under  capable  foremen  and  technicians 
the  C.  C.  C.  has  been  working  now  for  over 
7  years,  all  over  this  land  of  ours,  working 
to  salvage  our  forest,  soil,  recreation,  and 
water  wealth. 

"In  cooperation  with  Federal  and  State  con- 
servation departments  the  C.  C.  C.  has  done 
a  tremendously  big  job;  it  Is"  still  doing  it. 
It  must  continue  to  do  it,  for  even  an  army 
of  3C0,000  young  men  cannot  in  7  years 
repair  and  restore  the  waste  of  many  genera- 
tions. There  are  still  many  years'  work 
ahead  for  the  C.  C.  C.  to  do.  The  conserva- 
tion agencies  still  have  plans  for  many  years 
of  work  yet  undone.  The  national  conser- 
vation Job  cannot  be  done,  cannot  be  com- 
pleted and  wound  up  in  short  order.  The 
C.  C.  C.  has  increased  the  natural -resources 
wealth  of  this  country  literally  by  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  and  has  contributed  in 
great  measure  to  the  national  defense.  It 
can  ac^  should  continue  to  do  both." 


Grada&tion  Exercises  of  the  National 
Police  Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  April  3  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  31).  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  delivered  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Buieau 
of  Investigation,  Department  of  Justice, 
at  the  graduation  exercises  of  the  six- 
teenth session.  National  Police  Academy, 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  on  March  29,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Responsibilities  weigh  heavily  upon  all  of 
us  today  as  we  meet  here  to  honor  tills  flue 
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graduating  class  of  the  National  Police 
Academy  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. The  world  Is  engulfed  in  a  tragic 
war.  No  man.  Woman,  or  child  can  escape  the 
rigors  of  such  a  struggle  in  which  military 
might,  economic  pressure,  and  "fifth  col- 
umn" attacks  upon  civilian  morale  are  used 
with  equal  force.  The  challenge  of  twisted 
philosophies  from  the  perverted  minds  of 
vainglorious  dictators  Is  too  sweeping  to  be 
accepted  in  a  single  tongue.  Right-think- 
ing people  throughout  the  world  must  arise 
against  this  aggression  upon  the  sacred  heri- 
tage of  democracy. 

As  a  Nation,  we  are  now  witnessing  a 
crucial  period  which  will  determine  the  fu- 
ture of  our  civilization.  Assailed  by  en- 
circling forces  of  totalitarianism,  American 
democracy  is  the  world's  last  great  bulwark 
of  liberty  and  freedom. 

The  armed  forces  of  the  Nation  can  be 
relied  upon  to  defend  any  attack  upon  Amer- 
ican democracy  on  land  or  sea.  but  the  law- 
enforcement  bodies  of  the  land  form  the  first 
line  of  defense  against  any  attack  that  might 
be  launched  from  within. 

Never  before  has  there  been  a  greater  need 
^for  unity,  for  calm  appraisal  of  the  forces 
which  work  against  us,  for  coordination  of 
thought  and  effort  In  building  an  impreg- 
nable defense. 

A  nation  faces  a  desperate  moment  when 
Its  men  and  guns  are  called  Into  action.  It 
Is  in  the  period  before  this  time,  while  the 
enemy  is  making  every  possible  inroad  upon 
our  moral  defenses,  that  the  true  battle  takes 
place.  That  battle  is  now  In  progress  in 
America. 

The  United  States,  rather  than  becoming 
the  last  stronghold  of  democracy,  has  be- 
come its  greatest  arsenal. 

We  are  proud  that  law  enforcement  has 
been  given  the  task  of  protecting  this  mighty 
arsenal  from  the  foul  schemes  of  foreign 
agents  who  seek  to  interrupt  the  fiow  of  raw 
materials  Into  its  giant  machines  and  to 
slow  down  the  production  lines.  No  greater 
responsibility  has  ever  fallen  upon  a  pro- 
fession so  young.  We  of  law  enforcement 
must  always  remain  aware  that  should  we 
fail  in  our  task  the  life  of  a  peace-loving 
people  could  become  chaotic  overnight.  A 
successful  fulfillment  is  vital. 

With  hypocritical  organizations  bearing 
high-sounding  names  to  appeal  to  every 
human  want  or  fnwtrntion,  with  silver- 
tongued  prattlers  of  clas?  natreds.  with  leaf- 
lets of  poisonous  propaganda,  renegade  es- 
pousers  of  totalitarianism  seek  to  destroy  the 
unity  of  our  people.  To  meet  this  threat 
requires  the  best  of  law  enforcement.  When 
the  history  of  this  era  is  written  the  record 
will  clearly  show  that  never  before  were  the 
peace  officers  of  America  better  prepared. 

Throughout  the  ages,  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  has  been  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  governmental  functions.  In 
any  community,  in  any  State,  In  any  nation, 
it  warrants  the  highest  type  of  personnel 
and  facilities.  Based  upon  this  fundamental 
principle,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion has  been  happy  to  pioneer  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  new  profession  of  law  en- 
forcement. Increased  protection  for  the 
citizens  of  the  Nation  has  been  the  result. 
No  longer  Is  the  public  enemy  In  the  ascend- 
ency. No  longer  do  the  kidnaper  and  the 
bank  robber  maraud  with  Impunity. 

The  anticipation  of  the  very  emergencies 
which  now  confront  us  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  F.  B.  I.  National  Police  Academy 
6  years  ago.  With  the  graduation  today  of 
this  sixteenth  session,  553  carefully  selected 
representatives  of  municipal,  county,  and 
State  police  agencies  have  received  this  course 
of  instruction.  Our  purpose  throughout  this 
time  has  not  been  to  merely  improve  the 
ablUly  of  553  offlcers  who  already  were  ex- 
perienced and  capable  public  servants.  A 
greater  goal  has  been  achieved,  because  the 
graduates  of  the   National   Police   Academy 
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have  been  able  to  aid  in  the  instruction  of 
members  of  their  departments  In  the  most 
approved  and  modern  methods  of  law  en- 
forcement. 

No  field  of  public  service  has  made  more 
rapid  advances  than  that  of  the  law-enforce- 
ment profession.  Recent  years  have  wit- 
nessed an  Increasing  desire  on  the  part  of 
citizens  in  every  section  of  the  land  for  more 
effective  aid  in  law  and  order.  As  a  result, 
law-enforcement  organizations  have  been 
used  less  frequently  as  a  dumping  ground  for 
political  hacks  and  incompetents. 

Alertness,  good  Judgment,  physical  and 
moral  courage,  and  business  efficiency  are 
required  by  modem  departments.  Self- 
sufficiency,  petty  Jealousies,  and  lack  of  co- 
operation are  no  longer  the  rule  but  the 
Infrequent  and  surprising  exception.  Unifi- 
cation among  agencies  has  been  achieved  and 
today  they  work  together  to  provide  the  type 
of  protection  the  citizens  deserve  and  should 
expect  of  their  peace-time  soldiers.  In  these 
changes,  the  men  of  the  National  Police 
Academy  have  been  a  progressive  and  guiding 
force. 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
called  upon  the  Federal  Bureau  bt  Investiga- 
tion to  take  charge  of  all  investigations  deal- 
ing with  the  internal  security  of  the  United 
States,  we  were  confident  of  the  assistance 
we  could  expect.  We  knew  that  all  law  en- 
forcement was  prepared  to  accept  the  added 
reEponsibilitles  growing  out  of  the  emergency. 

They  were  enthusiastic  in  attending  the 
conferences  the  F  B.  I.  called  throughout  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  fully  coordinating 
all  efforts  in  the  prevention  and  detection  of 
espionage  and  sabotage.  As  a  result,  this 
work  has  gone  forward  thoroughly  and  effi- 
ciently, with  calmness  and  saneness. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  and  whole- 
hearttd  support  which  we  of  law  enforce- 
ment have  and  may  continue  to  expect  from 
the  great  body  of  the  American  people  of 
every  walk  of  life  in  aiding  us  to  meet  our 
additional  responsibilities  and  duties  In  this 
time  of  national  emergency,  we  must  con- 
stantly be  alert  to  subtle  but  viciously  dan- 
gerous attacks  and  threats  which,  while 
claimed  to  be  aimed  only  at  the  forces  of 
law  enforcement,  are  basically  directed 
against  the  very  heart  of  our  democracy  and 
Its  traditions. 

Let  me  condemn  with  all  the  strength  of 
a  firm  conviction  that  most  vicious  of  all  un- 
American  activities— the  scummy  slur  and 
Innuendo  spewed  forth  from  a  lying  tongue 
to  undermine  confidence  in  duly  constituted 
law  enforcement.  There  are  those  In  this 
country  who  have  attempted  assertions  that 
law  enforcement  has  failed  to  ^ke  every 
pos-'slbl"  precaution  to  protect  this  country 
from  the  attacks  of  "fifth  column"  agents. 
Such  statements  can  give  comfort  only  to 
the  enemy.  They  cannot  bear  the  burden  of 
proof  We  of  law  enforcement  must  chal- 
lenge any  such  underhanded  attack  upon 
police  agencies  as  an  attempt  tc  break  down 
law  and  order.  Every  loyal  American  knows 
that  only  the  Irresponsibility  of  vigilante 
action  can  follow  such  a  break-down. 

The  Vigilante,  with  his  unjust  trampling 
of  the  rights  of  innocent  persons,  must  be 
avoided  This  is  a  time  for  clear  thinking; 
confusion  is  an  ally  of  the  enemy  There  is 
no  cause  whatsoever  for  hysteria,  which  leads 
to  confusion  and  irresponsibility.  The  pub- 
lic has  been  confident  in  the  ability  of  trained 
men  to  handle  a  Job  in  which  an  outbreak 
of  a  wave  of  hysteria  would  be  dlsa.strous. 
Law  enforcement  prepared  Itself  to  meet  the 
present  emergency  long  before  the  profes- 
sional alarmists  concerned  themselves. 

The  vilifying  attacks  of  Communists  and 
their  allies— the  Nazis  and  the  Fascists— too 
scurrilous  and  too  numerous  for  repetition, 
have  not  escaped  us.  In  their  abortive  ef- 
forts to  sow  di-scontent  and  destroy  con- 
fidence m  every  democratic  tradition,  they 
paint  a  picture  of  double-dealing  and  treach- 


ery around  every  o0}cer  of  the  law.  They 
know  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigs- 
tlon.  Its  graduates  of  the  National  Police 
Academy,  and  their  fellow  peace  offlcers  are 
their  greatest  enemies.  No  He  Is  too  fantas- 
tic  for  them  If  It  will  serve  to  destroy  the 
confidence  of  the  public  In  constituted  au- 
thorities. With  characteristic  lack  of  decency 
or  scruples,  those  who  would  undermine 
America  are  quick  to  accuse  the  F.  B  I.  of 
any  disgraceful  tactic.  They  would  have  our 
citizens  believe  the  men  of  this  service  con- 
stitute a  thrfat  to  the  very  liberty  they  them- 
selves ultimately  plan  to  destroy. 

The  rabble-rousing  Communist,  the  goose- 
stepping  bundsman.  their  stooges  and  seem- 
ingly Innocent  "fronts."  and  last  but  not  the 
least,  the  pseudo-liberals,  adhere  to  the  doc- 
trine of  falsification  and  distortion.  They 
add  and  subtract,  twist  and  warp  facts  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  whirling  dervish.  Incon- 
sistency Is  no  deterrent  when  they  seek  to 
spread  their  poppycock  propaganda.  They 
seek  to  weaken  law  enforcement  In  every  con- 
ceivable manner  as  their  first  step  toward 
ttirning  law  and  order  into  revolution  and 
chaos.  Law  enforcement  will  meet  these 
challenges. 

At  a  time  when  such  forces  of  destruction 
constitute  an  ever-present  threat  to  orderly 
government.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  can 
graduate  from  the  National  Police  Academy 
another  class  of  capable  men  to  liwtruct  tn 
the  methods  of  mainuinlng  Internal  se- 
curity. At  a  time  when  thorough  prepared- 
ness means  so  much  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  the  life  of  democracy  itself,  the 
Federal  Bureru  of  Investigation  is  proud  of 
this  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  strength 
and  preparedness  of  a  vital  segment  of  our 
defense. 

For  this  reason,  we  have  given  you  every- 
thing we  possess  in  the  way  of  knowledge 
of  law  enforcement  methods,  and  now.  mm 
you  depart,  we  of  the  F.  B.  I.  give  ycu  the 
motto  which  we  cherish — fidelity,  bravery, 
integrity.  May  ycu  carry  on  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  wish  you  Godspeed  in  your 
every  endeavor. 


Repablican  Asricultnral  Study  Committee 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  April  3.  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmers 
of  this  country  are  on  the  job  in  connec- 
tion with  the  national-defense  effort  now 
under  way.  They  are  doing  their  part 
and  will  continue  to  do  their  part  and  do 
it  cheerfully,  just  as  they  did  during  the 
first  World  War. 

Already,  however,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  war  and  the  defense  program  are  in- 
tensifying the  grave  problems  which  have 
confronted  agricvQture  for  many  years, 
and  for  which  no  real  solution  has  yet 
been  put  into  effect.  Not  only  are  those 
engaged  in  agriculture  adversely  affected 
by  the  existing  situation,  but  unless 
something  is  done,  even  more  distressing 
conditions  may  be  expected  when  the 
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war  ends  and  the  Inevitable  deflation 
takes  place.  It  is  Imperative  that  atten- 
tion be  given  not  only  to  the  pressing 
problems  confronting  agriculture  at  this 
moment  but  to  the  situation  which  will 
exist  when  peace  comes. 

In  order  that  the  Republican  Party 
may  be  in  a  position  to  fully  meet  what- 
ever responsibilities  may  fall  on  it  in 
solving  this  problem.  House  Republican 
Leader  Joseph  W.  Martin  has  recently 
appointed  a  Republican  agricultural- 
study  committee.  This  committee  is 
composed  of  Republican  Members  of 
Congress  from  22  States  reaching  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  succeeds 
a  similar  committee  appointed  by  Mr. 
Martin  in  the  last  Congress. 

I  am  sure  that  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Martin  made  at  the  time  he  announced 
this  committee  is  of  great  interest  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  agriculture  and  its 
problems.  Pursuant  to  permission  unan- 
imously granted  by  the  House,  I  include 
this  statement  herewith: 

Renewed  activity  of  the  Republican  Agri- 
cultural Study  Committee  was  announced 
today  by  Representative  Joseph  W.  Martin, 
of  Massachusetts.  Republican  leader  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  agricultural 
study  committee,  augmented  by  some  of  the 
new  Members  who  came  to  Congress  In  the 
last  election,  will  make  an  exhaustive.  Na- 
tlcn-wire  study  of  farm  problems  which 
existed  before  the  Involvement  of  the  United 
States  In  defense  and  war  activities,  and  the 
new  and  grave  problems  which  have  been 
created  by  the  war.  The  study  committee 
was  ortglnally  formed  In  October  1939  by 
Minority  Leader  Martin,  with  Representative 
Clcttord  R.  Hops,  of  Kansas,  ranking  Re- 
publican Member  of  the  House  standing 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  as  chairman.  Mr. 
HopK  retains  the  chairmanship  of  the  en- 
larged committee. 

Mr.  Martin,  in  announcing  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  study  committee,  said: 

"The  gravity  of  the  many  conditions  in- 
volved in  the  depressed  and  unhappy  con- 
dition of  American  agriculture  at  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  abroad  has  been  tremen- 
dously Increased  by  these  foreign  wars.  The 
factors  which  have  operated  to  reduce  agri- 
culture to  Its  present  plight  have  arisen 
from  conditions  which  extend  not  only 
throughout  the  economic  structure  of  Amer- 
ica but  of  the  whole  world.  Some  of  these 
conditions  have  been  due  to  alterations  in 
the  mode  of  life  and  habits  of  entire  peoples, 
including  those  of  America,  and  are  perma- 
nent. Other  factors  Involve  loss  of  foreign 
markets,  danger  of  agriculture  being 
'squeezed'  between  opposing  conditions  aris- 
ing from  defense  and  war  work.  Increasing 
disparity  between  agricultural  and  other 
prices,  rising  costs  of  farm  production  and 
scarcity  of  farm  labor,  rising  taxes,  and  the 
very  grave  condition  of  deflation,  which  will 
be  sure  to  strike  what  could  be  a  fatal  blow 
at  American  agriculture  when  the  defense 
activities  cease  and  the  wars  end,  unless  care- 
ful and  sound  plans  for  cushioning  that 
shock  are  made  far  in  advance  of  the  time 
when  the  blow  comes. 

"The  Ills  of  American  agriculture  had  not 
been  cured  when  these  new  defense  activ- 
ities and  war  dangers  arose.  Effective  rem- 
edies had  not  been  applied.  Only  temporary 
expedients  which  had  little  permanent  value 
had  been  employed.  The  Republican  study 
committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Rep- 
resentative Hopi:.  will  see  to  It  these  grave 
dangers  which  face  American  agriculture  are 
not  obscured  and  neglected  In  the  false  and 
temporary  boom  conditions  of  national- 
defense  and  war  activities. 


"The  first  prerequisite  to  an  Intelligent 
effort  to  solve  these  problems  confronting 
American  farmers  Is  a  careful  study  of  each 
problem  and  its  relationship  to  the  others. 
In  order  to  achieve  the  most  comprehensive 
study  of  agricultural  problems  from  the 
standpoint  of  working  out  permanent  solu- 
tions, I  have  added  to  the  original  committee 
several  new  Republican  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  also  have  a  special 
knowledge  of  the  various  phases  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  dangers  confronting  American 
farmers.  To  encompass  the  wide  range  of 
study  and  analysis  necessary,  this  study  com- 
mittee will  be  divided  Into  subcommittees, 
each  of  which  will  study  one  phase  or  prob- 
lem. 

"The  divisions  of  study  fall  into  the  follow- 
ing categories: 

"1.  Dairying,  poultry,  eggs,  etc. 

"2.  Livestock,  meats,  etc. 

"3.  Wheat. 

"4.  Corn  and  hogs. 

"5.  Potatoes. 

"6.  Vegetable  and  canning  industries. 

•7.  Wool. 

"8.  Cotton  and  other  southern  crops,  com- 
petition, etc. 

"9.  Fruits. 

"10.  Sugar. 

"11.  Farm  chemurgy. 

"12.  Soil  conservation. 

"13    Irrigation. 

"14.  Foreign  markets,  reciprocal  trade 
treaties  and  effects;  dumping,  barter,  etc. 

"15.  Marketing,  production  costs;  process- 
ing, etc. 

"16.  Tobacco 

"17.  Farm  credits. 

"These  subcommittees  will  hold  hearings 
from  time  to  time  In  various  parts  of  the 
country  to  get  'grass  root'  views  and  infor- 
mation directly  from  the  farmers  themselves. 

"It  is  Imperative  we  work  out  an  affirmative 
and  constructive  approach  to  the  rescue  of 
agriculture  from  these  dangers  which  menace 
the  farmers.  It  Is  one  of  our  gravest  prob- 
lems, and  upon  our  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  farmers  will  depend  In  a  large  measure 
the  future  prosperity — if  not  the  very  safety 
and  security — of  the  whole  Nation." 

The  enlarged  Agricxiltural  Study  Commit- 
tee will  be  composed  of  the  following 
members: 

Clifford  R.  Hope,  Kansas,  chairman;  Leo 
E.  Allen.  Illinois;  H.  Carl  Andersen,  Minne- 
sota; John  Z.  Anderson,  California;  August 
H.  Andresen,  Minnesota;  Leslie  C.  Arends, 
Illinois;  Philip  A.  Bennett,  Missouri;  Stephen 
BoUes,  Wisconsin;  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Ohio; 
Ushm  L  Burdick,  North  Dakota;  Frank  Carl- 
son, Kansas;  Francis  Case,  South  Dakota; 
J.  Edgar  Chenoweth,  Colorado;  Cliff  Cleven- 
ger,  Ohio;  O.  S.  Copeland,  Nebraska;  Fred 
Crawford,  Michigan;  Francis  D.  Culkin.  New 
York;  Paul  Cunningham,  Iowa;  Carl  T.  Cur- 
tis. Nebraska:  Everett  M.  Dlrksen,  Illinois: 
Henry  C.  Dworshak,  Idaho;  Frank  Fellows. 
Maine;  Bertrand  W.  Gearhart,  California; 
Fred  C.  Gilchrist,  Iowa;  George  W.  Gillie. 
Indiana:  Edwin  A.  Hall,  New  York;  William 
S.  Hill,  Colorado;  John  Jennings,  Jr.,  Ten- 
nessee; Ben  F.  Jensen,  Iowa;  Anton  J.  John- 
son. Illinois;  Noble  J.  Johnson.  Indiana; 
Samuel  H.  King.  Hawaii;  J.  Roland  Klnzer, 
Pennsylvania;  Harold  Knutson,  Minnesota; 
Gerald  Landis.  Indiana;  Thomas  E.  Martin, 
Iowa:  James  W.  Mott,  Oregon;  Karl  E.  Mundt, 
South  Dakota;  Reid  F.  Murray.  Wisconsin; 
Daniel  A.  Reed,  New  York:  Edward  H.  Rees. 
Kansas;  Ross  Rizley.  Oklahoma;  Chas.  R. 
Robertson,  North  Dakota:  John  M.  Robsion, 
Kentucky;  Robert  L.  Rodgers,  Pennsylvania; 
Dewey  Short,  Missouri;  Karl  Stefan,  Ne- 
braska; William  H.  Stevenson,  Wisconsin; 
Miss  Jessie  Sumner.  Illinois;  Henry  O.  Talle, 
Iowa;  William  H.  Wheat.  Illinois:  Earl  Wil- 
son, Indiana;  Thomas  D.  Winter,  Kansas; 
Roy  O.  Woodruff,  Michigan. 


How  Shall  We  Make  Available  Materials 
Provided  for  in  Leate-Lend  Bill? 
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Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  shall 
we  make  available  the  materials  pro- 
vided for  under  the  lend-lease  bill  to 
Great  Britain?  Radio  stations,  news- 
papers, and  citizens  throughout  Ohio  are 
asking  this  question.  No  question  more 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  our  count/y  could 
be  asked.  It  was  a  problem  from  which 
the  best  minds  of  the  present  National 
Government  steered  clearly  away 
throughout  the  congressional  debate  on 
the  lend-lease  bill.  They  were  afraid 
of  it.  They  knew  that  it  was  packed 
with  dynamite,  and  that  the  implications 
of  this  question  would  be  enough  to  rouse 
national  protest. 

Boiled  down  to  simple  terms,  here  is 
the  issue   we  are   discussing:  Shall   we 
furnish  convoys  to  Great  Britain  or  not? 
I  say  that  we  owe  it  to  the  American 
people  to  do  everything  within  our  power 
to  keep  this  country  at  peace.    We  are 
still    nonbelligerent.      No    matter    how 
strongly  our  sympathies  may  lie  with  the 
British,  the  Greeks,  the  Yugoslavs,  and 
the  Chinese,  we  still  regard  ourselves  as 
nonparticipants  in  the  war.     I  believe 
that  the  American  people  want  to  remain 
out  of  the  war.    I  agree  that  we  have  a 
definite  interest  in  maintaining  democra- 
cies and  free  peoples  against  aggressors. 
To  assist  those  people  who  are  fighting  for 
their  independence,  we  are  ready  to  fur- 
nish food  and  materials  of  every  kind. 
We  must  draw  the  line  at  furnishing  men. 
If  we  embark  upon  a  program  of  con- 
voys half  way  across  the  Atlantic,  or  all 
the  way  across,  we  shall  be  committing 
an  act  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  clear 
act  of  war.    International  lawyers  tell  me 
that  an  act  of  war  is  whatever  a  belliger- 
ent nation  chooses  to  call  an  act  of  war. 
But  the  temptation  to  attack  and  to  sink 
any  vessel  convoying  materials  to  Great 
Britain,    must    be    recognized.      Surely, 
none  of  the  fighting  nations  would  hesi- 
tate to  destroy  any  vessel  engaged  in  con- 
voying materials  to  their  enemies.    Out 
of  such  an  incident  there  rose  the  tre- 
mendous clamor  which  caused  in  no  small 
part  our  entrance  in  the  last  war.    I  do 
not  believe  the  American  people  are  ready 
for  another  Lusitania.   Let  those  nations 
with  which  we  sympathize  come  to  our 
shores  to  get  the  materials  we  furnish. 
We  make  them  available.    That  is  cur 
part.   With  the  British  Fleet  still  in  com- 
mand of   the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  it  should  be  able  to 
protect  the  sea  lanes  to  see  that  the  goods 
we  have  begun  to  produce  are  delivered. 
The  administration  leadership  played 
a  very  evasive  part  in  discussing  convoys 
during  the  recent  congressional  debates. 


They  were  never  pinned  down.  They 
were  willing  to  accept  a  meaningless 
amendment  providing  that  nothing  in 
the  lend-lease  bill  could  be  construed  to 
permit  the  convoy  of  ships  across  the 
ocean.  But  they  refused  to  insert  any- 
thing like  a  blanket  prohibition. 

Today  the  issue  is  becoming  all  the 
more  important. 

I  believe  that  we  must  not  take  the  last 
step,  the  step  which  may  precipitate  our 
entrance  into  this  war.  I  am  fearful  that 
convoys  may  prove  to  be  one  scene  be- 
yond the  last  act  short  of  war.  I  am  con- 
cerned lest  such  an  act  plunge  us  into  the 
European  conflict.  I  for  one  do  not  pro- 
pose that  we  shall  sacrifice  more  Ameri- 
can boys  for  the  questionable  gains  of  a 
bloody  war. 

We  furnished  money,  materials,  and 
men  in  1917. 

V/e  must  not  make  the  same  sacrifice 
again.  Money  and  materials  are  ready. 
Let  us  keep  our  men  at  home. 


Airplane  Oashes 
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LETTER    BY    ASSISTANT    SECRETARY 
HINCKLEY 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Hinckley,  to  the  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  airplane  crashes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Editor,  the  Chicago  Tribune, 

Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Sir:  On  March  9  your  paper  carried 
an  article  by  Wayne  Thomis  headed  "Flying 
experts  blame  crashes  on  rule  revision- 
Change  lifts  curb  on  trips  to  ley  areas." 
The  article  said: 

"Aviation  experts  believe  that  a  recent 
amendment  which  political  appointees  ol  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  made  to  civil-flying  niles  Is  one 
of  the  basic  causes  of  the  four  most  recent 
airline  crashes.  The  amendment  permits 
air  lines  to  dispatch  planes  to  destinations 
where  they  know  the  ships  will  accumulate 
Ice.  This  ifc  the  first  time  passengers  and 
mail  were  allowed  to  be  flown  into  such  con- 
ditions. The  amendment,  No.  51  of  the  air- 
carrier  section,  was  written  Into  the  tvles  5 
months  ago." 

Every  statement  at)ove  which  relates  to  air 
safety  is  completely  false. 

The  recent  amendment.  No.  51,  was  made 
on  May  17,  1940,  by  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Authority,  some  6  weeks  previous  to  the 
reorganization.  It.  therefore,  has  been  in 
effect  10  months  Instead  of  5.  The  "political 
appointees"  to  whom  you   refer,  then,  were 


the  five  members  of  the  CivU  Aeronautics 
Authority,  under  whose  regime  the  unpar- 
alleled safety  record  was  achieved. 

I  was  chairman  of  this  body  at  the  time, 
and  I  state  unequivocally  that  the  amend- 
ment constitutes  no  relaxation  of  the  regula- 

BETORE   amendment 

61.7113.  Icing  conditions:  No  aircraft  shall 
be  dispatched  in  scheduled  air-line  service 
into  any  known  or  probable  icing  condition 
unless  equipped  with  cpproved  propeller  and 
wing  de-icing  equ:pment. 

61.7700.  De-icing  equipment  (not  ap- 
proved) :  When  an  aircraft  not  equipped  with 
approved  propeller  and  wing  de-icing  equip- 
ment is  engaged  in  scheduled  air-line  opera- 
tion and  encounters  or.  in  the  knowledge  of 
th""  pilot,  may  encounter  any  Icing  condition, 
the  pilot  shall  inunedlately  so  alter  the  course 
or  altitude  of  the  flight  as  to  avoid  or  with- 
draw from  the  icing  condition.  If  any  icing 
condition  Is  encountered,  the  pilot  shall,  if 
possible,  immediately  notify  his  company 
radio  ground  station. 

61.7701  De-icing  equipment  (approved): 
When  an  aircraft  equipped  with  wing  and 
propeller  de-icing  equipment  Is  engaged  in 
scheduled  air-line  operation  and  encounters 
an  icing  condition,  the  pilot  shall  so  alter  the 
course  or  altitude  of  the  flight  as  to  withdraw 
from  such  condition  If,  in  his  opinion,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  icing  condition  may  be  of  such 
duration  or  severity  as  to  otherwise  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  flight.  The  pilot  shall,  if 
possible,  immediately  notify  his  company 
radio  ground  station. 

In  either  case,  if  a  plane  Is  equipped  with 
approved  de-lclng  equipment,  the  continu- 
ance of  the  flight  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  pilot:  and  this.  also,  is  In  complete  conflict 
with  statements  in  your  article. 

This  article  is  such  a  complete  series  of 
errors  In  fact  that  it  would  be  comic  except 
that  it  dealT  with  stark  tragedy.  Every  im- 
portant element  In   It  being  factually  un- 


The  Revolution  Hat  Started 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  confession  of  Governor  Heil  of  Wis- 
consin that  the  law-enforcement  officials 
of  that  State  are  unable  to  cope  with  the 
horde  of  Communist -led  strikers  at  the 
Allis-Chalmers  plant  just  outside  of  Mil- 
waukee, even  the  blindest  of  our  citizens 
should  be  able  to  see  the  red  flag  of  those 
who  take  orders  from  Stalin  waving  in 
the  forefront  of  the  revolutionary  battle 
being  carried  on  here  in  America. 

Hiding  behind  the  cloak  of  unionized 
labor,  boring  from  within,  those  Com- 
munisms, who  advocate  the  overthrow  of 
our  Government  by  force;  who.  as  dis- 
closed by  the  Dies  committee,  take  their 
orders  direct  from  Moscow,  joined  by 
radical  labor  leaders  and  by  racketeers 
who  are  in  the  movement  solely  because 
of  the  money  which  they  can  collect,  are 
now  out  in  the  open. 

Long  have  they  worked  In  secret. 
Long  has  the  administration  not  only 


tlons  regarding  flight  Into  Iclrg  conditions. 
It  does  net  in  any  way  approve  flights  into 
icing  conditions  with  unapproved  deiclng 
equipment.  I  reprint  here  the  original  lan- 
guage on  the  left,  the  amended  language  on 
the  right. 

AMENDMENT   MO.    ftl 

15.  By  sU-lking  aecUons  61  7113.  61  7700. 
and  61  7701  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

■"61.7700  Icing  conditions:  No  air  carrier  or 
employee  thereof  shall  dispatch  or  operate 
an  aircraft  In  air  transpurtatlnn  into  any 
known  or  probable  Icing  conditionE  unless  the 
aircraft  Is  equipped  with  approved  propeller 
and  wing  de-icing  equipment  adequate  to 
assure  the  safety  of  the  flight  under  the  par- 
ticular conditions  to  be  encountered  When 
an  icing  condition  is  encountered  in  flight  the 
pilot  shall,  if  possible.  Immediately  notify  hla 
company  radio  ground  station  of  such  fact 
and  the  company  shall  Immediately  relay 
such  information  to  the  nearest  office  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  In  accordance 
With  paragraph  61  733." 


true — the  Identity  of  the  agency  which  made 
the  amendment,  the  date  on  which  it  w«« 
made,  the  nature  of  its  contents,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  regulation  It  supplanted— I 
herewith  request  that  this  reply  be  given 
equal  prominence  In  jrour  columns  to  the 
original  article. 

Very  rlncerely  yours. 

RoaiBT  H.  UlMCKLST. 


tolerated  but  acquiesced  In  their  under- 
cover movements.  High  Government 
officials  have  closed  their  eyes  to  the 
open,  violent  assaults  upon  the  civil  liber- 
ties not  only  of  employers,  of  citizens 
generally,  but  of  employees  as  well. 

When  the  President  called  the  National 
Guard  away  from  the  Stales,  it  left  our 
towns,  our  cities,  and  our  States  without 
adequate  police  protection  from  these 
subversive  groups. 

For  months  the  C.  I.  O.,  now  headed 
by  Phil  Murray,  has  been  determined  to 
secure,  at  any  and  all  costs,  a  monopoly 
of  the  job-selling  prerogative,  to  attain  a 
position  where  if  a  man  would  work  he 
must  first  buy  his  jcb  of  the  C.  I.  O.  and 
then  continue  to  pay  whatever  dues 
might  be  assessed  against  him  each  week 
or  month. 

This  practice  has  been  known  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  fre- 
quently has  said  that  every  man  should 
be  secure  in  his  job;  that  no  man  should 
be  denied  equality  of  opportunity;  but 
who  has  consistently  and  persistently 
aided  in  denying  those  privileges  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  citizens. 

The  violence  at  the  Aliis -Chalmers 
plant,  where  the  car  of  the  Governor  ol 
Wisconsin  was  stoned  and  damaged  as 
the  Governor  sought  to  quell  the  violence, 
the  sit-down  strike  in  the  Pord  plant  at 
Detroit,  are  the  direct  and  natural  results 
of  the  President's  support  of  Sidney  Hill- 
man  and  radical  C.  I.  O.  leaders. 
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The  President  knew  or,  If  he  had  com- 
mon sense,  he  should  have  known  when 
he  appointed  Sidney  Hlllman.  a  paid  offi- 
cial of  the  union,  a  vice  president  of  the 
C.  I.  O  ..  to  the  National  Defense  Council 
that  he  was  openly  throwing  his  support 
to  the  side  of  those  who  intended  to  drive 
from  the  Ford  motor  plants  all  who  would 
not  pay  the  C.  I.  O.  for  their  jobs. 

When  the  administration  denied  the 
Pord  Motor  Co.  national-defense  con- 
tracts, because  it  would  not  acknowledge 
the  rule  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  it  gave  notice  to 
all  that  it  was  more  interested  in  obtain- 
ing political  support  than  it  was  in  na- 
tional defense. 

The  Communists  never  sleep.  They 
never  cease  to  work  and,  for  that  reason, 
patriotic  citizens  who  chose  to  believe 
that  they  were  secure  because  their  fore- 
fathers won  freedom  must  now  pay  the 
price  for  their  carelessness. 

Nor  do  the  Communists  confine  their 
activities  to  any  one  class.  They  seek  to 
undermine  our  Government,  not  only  by 
violence,  but  by  more  peaceful  means. 
and.  in  this  latter  procedure,  they  have 
the  support  of  self-seeking  politicians, 
who  again  place  party  loyalty  before 
patriotism. 

This  peaceful  attempt,  through  the  use 
of  legal  means,  to  undermine  our  Gov- 
ernment is  glaringly  apparent  at  the 
present  time  in  the  city  of  Detroit.  It 
would  seem  as  though  those  in  power  in 
the  State  of  Michigan,  those  charged 
with  the  government  of  Detroit,  in  view 
of  present  happenings,  would  realize  that 
the  future  of  the  great  industrial  city  of 
Detroit,  the  welfare  of  the  State,  is  being 
threatened  by  the  Communists  and  those 
acting  in  conjunction  with  them  at  the 
present  time. 

Just  how  long  do  the  people  of  Detroit 
think  industry  will  attempt  to  carry  on 
the  battle  if  the  citizens  of  the  State,  of 
Detroit,  fail  to  protect  it  In  its  efforts? 

If  this  strike  at  Pord  succeeds:  if  R.  J. 
Thomas,  the  Reuthers  and  others  who 
think  more  of  themselves,  of  their  drive 
for  power,  of  the  collection  of  dues,  are 
permitted  to  defy  the  law,  to  corrupt  the 
courts,  by  the  election  of  judges  with  left- 
ist views,  what  do  the  citizens  of  Detroit 
think  the  future  of  that  city  will  be? 
How  long  do  they  think  that  the  men  who 
have  invested  their  money  in  Detroit,  who 
are  giving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs 
at  higher  wages  than  were  ever  paid  be- 
fore anywhere  in  the  world,  will  continue 
the  uneven  battle? 

There  are  other  places  in  this  country 
where  the  citizen  will  give  protection 
to  those  who  want  to  provide  jobs.  There 
are  places  in  the  country  where  our  peo- 
ple believe  in  law  and  order;  where  those 
who,  like  Thomas  and  Prankensteen  and 
Reuther  and  Addes  would  bring  civil 
strife,  will  be  met  by  legalized  authority 
which  will  convince  them  that  they  have 
no  license  to  carry  on  civil  strife. 

Unless  the  President  backs  up  the  State 
authorities,  as  he  is  authorized  to  do  by 
the  Federal  Statutes,  In  case  of  civil 
strife,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  cities 
and  the  counties  to  organize  home-guard 
defense  units  to  protect  their  citizens  and 
the  industries  engaged  in  national-de- 
fense production. 


No  one  wants  to  see  that  done,  but  It 
will  be  done  if  the  President  violates  his 
constitutional  oath  to  protect  the  citizens 
of  the  country. 

There  are  communities  in  this  country 
of  ours,  there  are  communities  in  the 
State  of  Michigan,  where  leaders  like 
Thomas  and  the  others  named,  if  they 
conspire  to  bring  about  riots,  to  incite 
violence,  will  be  tried  for  those  violations 
of  the  law  and  thrown  into  jail,  where 
they  can  indulge  in  all  the  sit-downs  they 
may  wish. 

It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  State,  to  the 
county  of  Wayne,  that  men,  so-called 
labor  leaders,  who  day  after  day  con- 
spire to  violate  the  law,  escape  without 
even  being  prosecuted. 

If  the  citizens  of  Detroit  wish  to  drive 
all  industry  from  their  community;  if 
they  wish  to  see  a  complete  break-down 
of  all  semblance  of  authority;  if  they 
want  to  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  our 
laws,  the  integrity  of  our  courts,  they 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  go  one  step 
farther  on  election  day,  April  7. 

We  have  a  conscription  law.  We  have 
a  great  national  emergency.  We  are,  if 
the  President  has  his  way,  about  to  take 
part  in  the  fighting  of  World  War  No.  2. 
Knowing  his  record,  the  people  of  Detroit 
have  nominated,  as  a  candidate  for  judge 
In  their  city,  Maurice  Sugar,  a  man  who 
did  his  part  in  the  first  World  War  to 
destroy  the  efforts  of  our  people  to  pre- 
pare for  that  war. 

Maurice  Sugar,  who  is  a  candidate  for 
judge — think  of  it! — a  candidate  for  a 
judicial  position  where  he  would  be 
charged  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
law — in  1917  was  twice  convicted  on  his 
plea  of  guilty  of  what  might  well  be 
termed  "disloyalty"  to  the  Union.  He 
was  first  convicted  of  a  conspiracy  to  in- 
duce others  to  violate  the  Conscription 
Act.  Later  he  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  a  year's  imprisonment  for  a 
violation  of  that  Conscription  Act. 

It  was  only  because  he  was  pardoned 
in  1934  by  President  Roosevelt  that  he 
now  can  be  a  candidate  for  this  office. 

What  kind  of  a  judge  will  a  convicted 
criminal  make?  What  sort  of  a  judge 
will  the  man  who.  when  the  fate  of  the 
Nation  was  involved,  flaunted  her  laws, 
conspired  to  induce  others  to  evade  them, 
make? 

No  wonder  the  Communists  are  sup- 
porting Maurice  Sugar.  Will  the  decent, 
law-abiding  people  of  Detroit  select  as 
one  of  their  judges  a  candidate  of  the 
Communists — a  man  who  has  served 
time  in  her  own  Detroit  House  of  Cor- 
rection? 

Sugar  expressed  some  of  his  views 
while  he  was  serving  in  the  Detroit 
House  of  Correction.  Then — and  he  may 
still  have  the  same  views — he  apparently 
was  a  believer  in  an  international  union, 
in  the  theory  of  a  "universal  brother- 
hood." He  then  had  words  of  praise 
for  the  Soviet  Government.  He  then 
thought  that  "one  big  union"  might  be 
a  good  thing  for  America.  Apparently, 
he  now.  as  then,  while  in  the  Detroit 
House  of  Correction,  is  a  believer  in  the 
"international  identity  of  interests  of  the 
workers"  throughout  the  world. 


Do  the  workers  of  Detroit  realize  that 
if  Sugar  and  his  kind  have  their  way  they 
will  drag  down  the  workers  of  America 
to  the  level  of  those  of  Russia  and  other 
countries  cursed  with  the  practice  of  the 
things  in  which  Sugar  evidently  believes? 
Are  the  present  strikes  in  industry,  but 
actually  against  this  Government  of 
ours,  but  another  front  on  the  battle 
which  Sugar  and  those  who  believe  with 
him  are  waging  at  the  present  time?  Do 
the  Communists  and  Sugar  believe  that 
if  they  elect  him  judge  they  will  have  a 
legal  method  of  supplementing  the  vio- 
lent one  which  they  use  to  prevent  men 
from  aiding  in  national  defense? 

Do  the  workers  of  America,  the  men 
who  work  in  the  factories  of  Detroit,  want 
to  join  hands  with  the  workers  of  Russia? 
That  apparently  was  Sugar's  theory,  his 
doctrine,  his  belief,  when  he  was  confined 
in  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction.  It 
apparently  is  his  belief  and  the  belief  of 
those  who  would  close  the  Ford  Motor 
plant  at  the  present  time. 

The  citizens  of  Detroit  should  look  into 
Maurice  Sugar's  record. 

In  1915,  he  appeared  before  a  committee 
of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education  and 
strenuously  opposed  any  military  training 
In  the  schools  of  Detroit.  That  was  about 
the  time  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  was  being  set  up 
there.  In  the  course  of  his  argument,  he 
made  the  fiat  statement  that  "soldiers 
are  not  good  citizens." 

Sugar  continually  opposed  United 
States  participation  in  the  World  War 
and  refused  to  register  for  the  draft,  as 
stated.  He  was  convicted  before  Judge 
Tuttle.  and,  on  March  8,  1918,  was  fined 
$500  for  subversive  writing  and  speaking 
against  draft.  He  was  also  sentenced  to 
serve  1  year  in  the  Detroit  House  of  Cor- 
rection for  failure  to  register. 

This  conduct  in  the  first  World  War  is 
of  a  piece  with  his  present  conduct,  for, 
on  Friday,  February  28,  1941,  he  signed, 
as  the  official  representative  for  the 
U.  A.  W.— C.  I.  O.— a  notice  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  Governor 
of  Michigan  of  intention  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
to  call  a  strike  in  the  Ford  plant,  now  so 
largely  devoted  to  defense  work. 

The  John  Reed  Club  is  a  front  for  the 
Comintern,  or  Communist  Internationale. 
In  1932,  Maurice  Sugar  was  a  delegate 
from  the  John  Reed  Club  at  Detroit  to 
an  Internationale  convention  in  Amster- 
dam, and,  on  January  16,  1933,  the  De- 
troit News  reported  some  of  his  speeches 
praising  Russia  and  the  Soviet  system. 

In  1935,  the  school  board  barred  him 
from  use  of  school  buildings  on  the  ground 
he  was  a  Communist,  and  he  sued  John 
Webster,  a  member  of  the  school  board, 
for  $100,000.  This  case  has  never  been 
tried. 

Op  April  16,  1937,  Sugar  was  quoted 
In  the  Detroit  News  as  having  said: 

The  sit-down  strike  is  legal  to  millions  of 
workers. 

And,  further — 

The  sit-down  strike  now  being  held  Illegal 
should  be  held  legal. 

In  1939  a  pamphlet  was  distributed 
around  the  Northern  High  School,  where 
Sugar  was  scheduled  to  make  a  speech. 
This  pamphlet  purported  to  be  an  ap- 


peal of  the  Communist  Party  for  support 
for  Comrade  Sugar  in  his  candidacy  for 
election  to  the  common  council. 

On  April  12, 1939  Maurice  Sugar  signed 
a  warrant  for  crimmal  libel  against  Ray- 
mond Tessmer — Recorder's  Court  File 
No.  8890 — ,  alleging  that  Tessmer.  by  cir- 
culating those  pamphlets — 

did  falsely  and  malic  lously  accuse,  attribute, 
and  impute  to  Maurice  Sugar  the  commission 
of  certain  crimes,  felcnles,  and  mlrdemeanors, 
to  wit:  Advocacy  of  criminal  syndicalism  and 
Infamous  and  degrad:ng  acts.  viz.  advocacy  of 
murder,  fomenting  of  racial  hatred  between 
Negro  and  white  race,  advocacy  of  the  forced 
closing  of  churches  and  destruction  of  reli- 
gious worship,  denial  of  the  existence  of  God, 
and  insulting  generally  priests  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  and  ministers  of  the  Protestant 
Church. 

Attached  to  this  complaint  was  a  copy 
of  the  pamphlet. 

The  defendant  pleaded  justification; 
that  is,  that  the  charges  were  true.  The 
case  was  tried  by  jury  before  Judge  Cot- 
ter, who  charged  the  jury  that  Maurice 
Sugar  had  testified  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Fiiends  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
of  the  John  Reed  Club  and  that  there 
was  testimony  tending  to  prove  that 
Maurice  Sugar  was  closely  identified  with 
active  Communist  leaders:  that  he  was 
present  at  meetings  open  only  to  officials 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  participated 
therein:  that  he  took  orders  from  the 
Communist  Party  and  that  he  "volun- 
tarily assembled  with  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Conuriunist  Party,  a  group 
founded  to  teach  and  advocate  doctrines 
of  criminal  syndict^Iism :  and  that,  if  the 
jury  found  that  Maurice  Sugar  was  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  at  the 
time  of  the  circulation  of  the  pamphlet, 
February  25,  1939,  tlien  he  was  guilty  of 
the  acts  attributed  to  him  in  the  circu- 
lar and  that  Raymond  Tessmer  was  not 
guilty  of  criminal   ibel." 

On  June  30,  1939,  after  5  days'  trial, 
the  jury  found  Tes.smer  not  guilty.  This 
means  that  the  juiy  found  Sugar  guUty 
of  being  a  Communist  and  advocate  of 
criminal  syndicalism,  and  so  forth. 

The  Detroit  News,  November  8,  1923, 
announced  that  Judge  Ira  W.  Jayne  had 
reinstated  Maurice  Sugar  to  the  practice 
of  the  law  in  Michigan  courts.  The  peti- 
tion has  disappeared  from  the  court  files. 

In  January  1941.  at  a  banquet  given 
In  honor  of  Judge  Ira  W.  Jayne,  George 
F.  Addes,  In  a  prepared  statement  an- 
nounced the  U.  A.  W.-C.  I.  O.  endorse- 
ment of  Judge  Jayne  and  attacked  most 
of  the  other  members  of  the  circuit 
court,  announcing  that  the  C.  I.  O.  was 
out  to  defeat  them. 

The  Michigan  C.  I.  O.  News,  February 
14.  1941,  announced  the  C.  I.  O.  endorse- 
ment of  Nicholas  J.  Rothe  for  the  circuit 
court  and  Maurice  Sugar  for  the  record- 
er's court. 

On  November  4,  1935,  the  Detroit 
News  reported  a  police  raid  on  Commun- 
ist headquarters  at  5969  Fourteenth 
Street,  in  which  the  police  seized  cards 
advocating  Sugar  for  election  as  judge  of 
the  recorder's  court,  together  with  pic- 
tures of  Lenin,  Trotsky,  Mooney,  and 
Sugar. 

In  Odyssey  of  a  Fellow  Traveler,  by 
J.  B.  Matthews,  pnnted  in  1938,  is  found 
on  page  188  the  statement  by  Matthews; 


In  1035,  I  addressed  mass  meetings  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union,  In  MUwaukee, 
Chicago,  and  Detroit.  •  •  •  In  Detroit. 
Maurice  Sugar  was  running  for  judge  of  the 
recorder's  court.  Sugar's  campaign  was  the 
first  of  Communist  Party's  efforts  to  launch 
a  labor  party  in  this  country. 

Who  wants  a  Conununist  judge? 

Yes,  some  may  say,  what  interest  have 
we  in  out-State  in  what  the  people  of 
Detroit  may  do  or  not  do?  The  people 
of  Michigan,  outside  of  Detroit,  have  been 
proud  of  the  great  industries  which  have 
been  established  and  carried  on  there. 
We  are  proud  of  the  record  as  an  indus- 
trial city  that  Detroit  has  made. 

We  know  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  have  been  given  empl03mient  in 
Detroit;  that  they  have  received  wages 
which  have  enabled  many  of  them  to 
purchase  homes  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  to  educate  their  families,  and  by 
their  own  efforts  to  establish  security  for 
themselves  in  their  old  age. 

Anything  which  affects  Detroit  affects 
the  whole  State,  and  if  we  of  out  State 
have  cur  way,  we  do  not  propose  to  see 
the  Communists,  the  radical  labor  lead- 
ers, the  racketeers,  the  leeches,  and  the 
parasites  destroy  industry  in  that  city. 

If  Detroit  does  not  herself  take  care  of 
the  situation,  sooner  or  later  the  State  of 
Michigan,  through  the  legislature, 
through  a  Governor  who  has  courage — 
and  if  not  the  present  one,  then  one  to 
succeed  him— through  its  State  police. 
will  reestablish  respect  for  law  and  order 
in  the  city  of  Detroit. 

We  of  out  State  know  that  the  patriotic 
and  loyal  citizens  of  Detroit,  the  patri- 
otic and  loyal  workers  of  that  city,  if  they 
have  protection  from  those  officials  who 
have  sworn  to  uphold  the  law,  will  do 
their  own  housecleaning  without  any  help 
from  without. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  citi- 
zens of  Detroit  will  on  April  7  indicate 
that  they  intend  that  Detroit  shall  be 
ruled  by  law  and  not  by  men. 

Henry  Ford  and  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  friends 
throughout  the  State  of  Michigan,  mil- 
lions of  friends  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  they  do  not  propose  that  he  or  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  or  those  who  are  em- 
ployed by  it,  shall  be  deprived  of  their 
civil  rights  just  to  fatten  the  pocketbooks 
of  the  C.  I.  O.  or  to  gratify  the  ambition, 
further  the  cause,  of  those  who  serve 
Soviet  Russia. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


The  fishing  trip  ended  just  in  time  for 
April  Fool's  Day. 

Is  the  die  cast  with  the  rank  and  file? 
At  Seneca.  Kans..  March  28.  300  assem- 
bled human  beings  voted  "No"— 300  to  0. 

"Buy  British"  is  the  new  slogan  here — 
from  whiskey  to  clothes  for  women  and 
children.  Argentine  had  the  call  last 
week. 

If  the  British  Empire  should  lose  Its 
present  world  position,  whom  would  you 
rather  see  dominate  Europe — Russia  or 
Germany? 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  ha5  bought 
50,000.000  pairs  ol  socks.  The  $90  saddle 
rode  the  taxpayers,  but  now  we  plan  to 
"sock  'em." 

A  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch  cartoon  fea- 
tures Mr.  John  Q.  Public  behind  the 
fence  stripped  naked  and  warbling  "Roll 
out  the  barrel." 

Washington  County,  Kans.,  would  like 
to  have  a  Ludlow  resolution  vote  on  tol- 
eration of  strikes  in  defense  industries. 

Toward  the  Unknown,  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  editorial  for  March  29.  takes 
its  place  alongside  of  Mark  Twain's  fore- 
cast of  how  all  future  wars  for  a  thousand 
years  would  start. 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, Lee's  surrender,  Lincoln's  death, 
opening  of  war  to  free  Cuba,  of  war  to 
end  all  wars  and  save  democracies,  and 
the  crucifixion.    Let's  hurry  by. 


Allocation  of  Defense  Contracts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or   AUIBAMA 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  April  3.  1941 


AR-nCLES  FROM  THE  KNOXVILLE  NEWS- 
SENTINEL  AND  AN  EDITORIAL  FROM 
THE  NASH^^LLE  TENNESSEAN 


Thursday.  April  3.  1941 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  na- 
tionally we  have  never  known  oiu-  Geth- 
semane  so  well  before. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  two 
illuminating  and  instructive  articles  from 
the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Nashville  Tennessean. 
The  news  aiticles  were  written  by  John 
Montoux,  who  has  carefully  analyzed  the 
subject  matter.   They  follow: 

(Prom  the  Knoxville  Newa-SenUnel | 

New  JEEsrr   Gets  As  Much  Detense  Wokk 

As  Do  32  Other  States  Combined 

(By  John  T.  Moutouz) 

Washimcton,  March  20— "I  am  afraid  that 
In  the  defense  effort  to  date  we  have  followed 
the  same  pattern  of  regional  concentration 
that  waa  followed  In  1917  and  1818  "—Chester 
Davis,  member  of  the  National  Defense  Ad- 
TlBory  Conunlsslon.  In  a  speech  last  Saturday 
before  the  Southern  Governors  Conference 
at  New  Orleans. 

One  State — New  Jersey— has  been  awarded 
as  many  dollars'  worth  of  national-defense 
contracU  as  32  States  and  the  District  of 
Ooliunbia  combined. 

Six  SUtes  have  been  awarded  as  many  dol- 
lars' worth  of  national-defense  conUacU  tm 
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the  remaining  42  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  all  the  United  States  posses- 
sions. 

Defense  contracts  awarded  by  States  be- 
tween last  June  and  the  first  of  this  month 
ranged  from  $1,359,051,132  given  to  firms  In 
New  Jersey  to  $534,359  awarded  to  firms  In 
North  Dakota. 

Because  of  the  difference  In  population 
among  the  States  of  the  Union,  a  comparison 
of  awards  given  to  each  State  does  not  pre- 
lent  the  picture  so  well  as  a  per  caplU  ex- 
penditure m  those  SUtes. 

It  was  this  latter  state  of  affairs  that 
Chester  Davis  had  In  mind  when  he  warned 
against  the  practice  of  concentrating  the 
Industries  in  one  or  two  sections  and  thus 
compelling  the  workers  living  In  the  other 
sections  to  move  to  the  favored  areas  In  order 
to  work  m  defense  Industries. 

The  per  capita  expenditures  by  States 
ranges  from  $326  68  per  person  In  New  Jersey 
to  83  cents  per  person  in  North  Dakota. 

The  average  per  capita  expenditure  for  the 
48  States  and  the  District  Is  $74.40:  17  States 
are  above  that  average;  31  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  below  the  average. 
Only  2  Southern  States— Virginia  and  South 
Carollna-:-ar»J  among  the  17  above  the  aver- 
age. South  Carolina  Just  got  under  the  wire 
as  No.  17.  with  a  per  capita  expenditure  in 
that  State  of  $75.40. 

Virginia  Is  the  only  Southern  State  with 
a  record  to  be  proud  of.  It  is  fifth  In  total 
contracts  awarded  to  that  State  end  second 
In  per  capita  expenditures.  The  main  reason 
Is  the  presence  at  Norfolk  and  Newport  News 
of  vast  defense  projects,  chief  of  which  Is  the 
Newport   News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co. 

Alabama  ranks  seventeenth  In  the  amount 
of  contracts  awarded  and  twentieth  in  per 
capita  expenditures  made  in  that  State. 

This  Is  how  the  States  stack  up  in  contracts 
•warded  since  the  defense  program  got  under 
way  last  June  to  the  first  of  this  month : 

1  New    Jersey $1,539,051,132 

2  New    York 1.323.475.988 

3.  California 1.  267.  070, 109 

4.  Pennsylvania - 1.005.426,800 

6.  Virginia 852.  896.  486 

6.  Massachusetts 832.  143. 984 

7.  Michigan 722.  880.  512 

8.  Washington 505.  282.  172 

9    Indiana 418.858.433 

10.  Ohio 416,  649.  197 

11.  Connecticut 358,  586.  420 

12    Missouri 335.533.904 

13.  Maryland 3:9.836.392 

14.  Illinois 297.831.428 

15.  Texas 228.712.454 

16.  Maine 178.698.862 

17.  Alabama 164.118.188 

18.  South  Carolina H3.  248,  286 

19    Colorado.- 128.508.003 

ao.  New   Hampshire 96.  377.  203 

21.  Wisconsin 91.004.567 

22.  West  Virginia 78.074.408 

23.  Florida 61.758.999 

24.  Kansas 59.  382,  745 

25.  Iowa- 57.313,901 

26    Tennessee 56.096,850 

27.  North  Carolina 54. 124,  763 

28.  Oregon -  50.531.263 

29    Rhode    Island 47.541.282 

30.  Georgia 45.726,068 

31.  Kentucky 41.821,596 

32.  Louisiana 34.796.512 

33.  Delaware 25.  745.  186 

34.  Nebraska 20.805.224 

85.  Mississippi 19,117.512 

36.  Minnesota —  16.  886.  499 

37.  District  of  Columbia 16. 465.  407 

38.  New  Mexico 10.791.904 

39.  Oklahoma 9.  702.  586 

40.  Utah 8.897.040 

'  41.  Arkansas 6.  116.  679 

42.  Arizona 6.  518. 144 

43    Nevada 8.362.112 

44.  Vermont 2.293.619 

45.  Wyoming 2.  282.  563 


46.  Idaho _ 

47.  Montana 

48.  South  Dakota. 

49.  North  Dakota. 


1,842.459 

1, 134.  240 

678. 633 

634. 359 

These  figures  Include  all  expenditures  made 
for  national  defense — new  plants  as  well  as 
war  materials. 

As  a  rule,  expenditures  are  found  highest 
In  coast  States,  because  of  the  huge  naval 
orders  received  by  shipbuilding  yards  in  those 
States. 

The  per  capita  ranking  that  follows  shows 
how  much  defense  money  has  been  poured 
Into  each  State  for  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  the  State.  This  listing  starts  and 
ends  with  the  same  States  as  the  listing  Just 
given,  but  it  varies  In  respect  to  a  number 
of  the  other  States.    This  list  follows: 

1.  New  Jersey $326.68 

2.  Virginia -- - 318.50 

3.  Washington 291.03 

4.  Maine — — 210.92 

5.  Connecticut 209.80 

6.  New  Hampshire 196.08 

7.  Massachusetts *  192.  77 

8.  California ~ 183.44 

9.  Maryland 176.72 

10.  Michigan 137.  53 

11.  Indiana 122.20 

12.  Colorado 114.40 

13.  Pennsylvania 101.56 

14    New  York... 98  11 

15.  Delaware 96.  60 

16.  Missouri 88.65 

17.  South  Carolina 75.40 

18.  Rhode  Island 66.64 

19    Ohio 60  32 

20.  Alabama.. 57  93 

21.  Oregon 46.38 

22.  West  Virginia 41.57 

23.  Illinois 37.  71 

24.  Texas 35.65 

25.  Kansas 32.97 

26.  Florida 32.55 

27.  Nevada- 30.41 

28.  Wisconsin _ 29.01 

29.  District  of  Columbia 24  83 

30.  Iowa _ 22.58 

31.  New  Mexico 20.30 

32.  Tennessee 19.24 

33.  Utah 16.17 

34.  Nebraska 15.81 

35.  North  Carolina 15. 15 

36.  Louisiana 14.72 

37.  Kentucky 14.70 

38.  Georgia - 14.64 

39.  Arizona 11.05 

40.  Wyoming 9. 10 

41.  Mississippi 8.75 

42.  Vermont 6.40 

43.  Minnesota 6.05 

44.  Oklahoma 4. 15 

45.  Idaho-- 3.51 

46.  Arkansas 3. 14 

47.  Montana 2.03 

48.  South  Dakota 105 

49.  North  Dakota .83 


(From  the  KnoxviUe  News-Sentinel] 

Defense  Industry  Massing  Blamed  on  Army 

AND  Navy 

(By  John  T.  Moutoux) 

Washington.  March  22. — The  more  you 
study  the  figures  the  worse  they  become — for 
the  South  and  the  West. 

I  refer  to  the  amount  of  the  defense  money 
that  has  gone  to  the  different  States  since 
the.  program  got  under  way  last  June  to  the 
first  of  this  month. 

Earlier  this  week  I  reported  that  one 
State — New  Jersey — received  as  much  as  32 
other  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  fact,  $6,450,332  more.  The  figures  are: 
New  Jersey,  $1,359,051,132;  the  32  States  (in- 
cluding most  of  the  South  and  West)  and 
the  District  of  Colvunbla.  $1,352,600,800. 

Just  to  see  what  that  really  means,  let 
us  make  two  comparisons.  Let  us  compare 
New  Jersey's  area  with  that  of  the  32  States 


and  the  District.  Then  let  us  compare  New 
Jersey's  population  with  that  of  the  32  States 
and  the  District. 

Here   are   the   figures: 

New  Jersey  has  an   area  of  7,514   square 

miles. 

The  32  States  and  the  District  have  an 
area   of   2.036.862   square   miles. 

New  Jersey's  area  Is  less  than  one-fourth 
of  1  percent  of  the  total  area  of  this  country. 

The  32  States  and  the  District's  area  is 
67.3  percent  of  the  total  area  of  the  country. 

JERSEY   IS  vulnerable 

Of  course,  one  might  say  that  the  area  of 
a  State  should  not  be  the  governing  factor. 
Maybe  not,  but  It  is,  or  should  be.  an  Im- 
portant factor  nevertheless.  In  the  taoe  in 
point,  it  means  that  defense  industries  are 
highly  concentrated  in  one  State,  at  a  sea- 
board State  at  that,  where  they  are  highly 
vulnerr  'e  to  attack  by  air.  sea,  or  land. 
When  they  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  32 
States  that  form  the  great  Interior  of  our 
country  they  are  least  vulnerable  to  attack. 

But  if  it  is  population  rather  than  area  that 
Is  to  be  considered,  on  the  ground  that  It 
would  be  foolish  to  locate  defense  industries 
in  regions  where  there  is  not  an  ample  labor 
supply,  let  us  look  at  the  population  figures. 

New  Jersey  has  a  population  of  4,160.165. 

The  32  States  and  the  District  have  a  popu- 
lation of  51.099.654. 

What  «ioes  that  mean?  It  means  exactly 
what  Chester  Davis,  member  of  the  National 
Defense  Commission,  told  the  Southern  Gov- 
ernors Conference  at  New  Orleans — that  if 
new  industries  required  under  the  defense 
program  are  not  located  In  areas  where  exist- 
ing Industries  are  not  now  concentrated.  It 
will  mean  "uprooting  families  and  shifting 
them  thousands  of  miles  into  communities 
where  ebbing  of  their  armament  effort  would 
leave  them  stranded." 

That  is.  If  the  bulk  of  the  defense  indus- 
tries are  to  be  located  in  New  Jersey  and  other 
Eastern  and  Northern  States,  men  and  women 
from  the  South  and  West  will  have  to  go  to 
New  Jersey  and  other  Eastern  and  Northern 
States  to  supply  the  necessary  manpower,  and 
then  when  the  war  Is  over  and  the  defense 
industries  are  no  longer  needed  they  will  be 
left  stranded  there. 

THREE   STATES   GET   MORE    THAN   40 

New  Jersey  Isn't  the  only  State  that  has 
been  given  a  monopoly  on  defense  industries 
and  defense  contracts.  I  singled  it  out  be- 
cause it  led  the  list.  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania are  also  near  the  top — New  York  second, 
Pennsylvania  fourth.    California  is  third. 

These  three  Eastern  States — New  Jersey. 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania — have  received 
$3,949,597,227  in  defense  Industries  and  con- 
tracts. 

That's  $42,289,337  more  than  was  received 
by  40  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

These  three  States  have  an  area  of  exactly 
100.000  square  miles,  which  is  3V3  percent  of 
the  total  area  of  the  United  States. 

The  40  States  that  received  less  defense 
money  than  the  3  Eastern  States  have  an  area 
of  2,545.471  square  miles,  which  is  a  fraction 
over  84  percent  of  the  total  area  of  this  coun- 
try. 

These  same  three  Eastern  States  have  a  pop- 
ulation of  27.539,487,  which  Is  21  percent  of 
the  country's  population. 

The  40  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  a  population  of  89,909,503,  which  is  64.5 
percent  of  the  country's  population. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  40  States  that  have  re- 
ceived less  defense  money  than  the  3  Eastern 
seaboard  States:  Indiana.  Ohio,  Connecticut, 
Missouri.  Maryland,  Illinois,  Texas.  Maine, 
Alabama.  South  Carolina,  Colorado.  New 
Hampshire,  Wisconsin,  West  Virginia,  Florida, 
Kansas.  Iowa,  Tennessee.  North  Carolina.  Ore- 
gon. Rhode  Island.  Georgia.  Kentucky,  Louisi- 
ana, Delaware.  Nebraska,  Mississippi,  Minne- 
sota. District  of  Columbia,  New  Mexico.  Okla- 
homa, Utah,  Arkansas,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Ver- 


mont. Wyoming,  Idaho,  Montana,  South  Da- 
kota, and  North  Dakota. 

RXSOUBCXS   ABE  IN   INTERIOR 

One  other  comparison  could  be  made,  but 
there  Is  neither  time  nor  8p>ace  for  It  here. 
Moreover,  the  resul'^  of  such  a  study  are 
80  obvious  afi  to  ma^e  It  tinnecessary.  I  re- 
fer to  a  comparison  of  the  natural  re- 
sources— the  thlngt  out  of  which  guns, 
powder,  etc.,  are  nade — found  In  the  43 
States  Involved  In  the  comparisons  Just 
made. 

New  Jersey,  we  know,  has  practically  noth- 
ing In  the  way  of  such  resources.  It  la 
chiefly  a  parasite  State  Raw  materials  from 
the  South  and  West  are  brought  Into  that 
State,  converted  Into  manufactured  products, 
and  then  shipped  back  to  the  South  and 
West  with  the  profit  remaining  In  the  East. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  arent  quite 
In  the  same  category,  but  almost  so.  More 
natural  resources  aie  found  In  a  number  of 
the  40  States  already  referred  to  than  In  all 
3  of  the  Eastern  Stfites  put  together. 

For  Instance,  H  has  been  said  that  a  third 
01  this  country  s  natural  resources  used  In 
the  production  of  defense  materials  Is  found 
In  the  seven  Tennessee  Valley  States.  (If 
my  memory  Is  correct  that  statement  was 
made  by  the  Defense  Commission  itself  In 
asking  Congress  for  an  additional  appropria- 
tion for  the  T.  V.  A.  to  Increase  the  defense 
power  supply.) 

And  the  btilk  of  all  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  Is  found  In  the  great  country  west 
ol  the  Mississippi  River  and  east  of  the 
Sierras,  all  of  which  Is  Included  in  the  40 
States  which  have  fared  so  poorly  thus  far. 

What  Is  the  trouble,  and  what  1b  the 
cure? 

As  for  the  trouble,  I  quote  from  a  United 
Press  dispatch  from  New  Orleans:  "The 
Southern  Governors'  Conference  took  a  slap 
at  Army  and  Navy  officials  In  the  selection  of 
national-defense  sites,  demanding  that  ci- 
vilians be  given  a  major  voice  in  this  selec- 
tion." 

The  conference  charged  that  Army  and 
Navy  officials  "frequently  make  selections 
without  regard  to  long-range  planning." 

I  think  the  southern  Governors  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head. 

Now,  as  to  the  cure.  I  Imagine  Chester 
Davis'  blast  at  New  Orleans  had  something 
to  do  with  It.  At  any  rate,  a  press  release 
from  the  O.  P.  M.  3  days  after  Mr.  Davis 
made  his  speech  began  as  follows: 

"Appointment  of  a  Plant  Site  Committee 
to  review  and  approve  proposals  for  location 
by  Government  agencies  of  additional  plant 
or  facilities  required  for  national  defense, 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management,  it  was  announced  to- 
day." 

Elsewhere  In  the  release  was  found  this 
significant  statement: 

"In  reviewing  proposed  plant  locations 
from  funds  hereafter  to  become  available 
under  the  new  production  program,  the 
committee  will.  Insofar  as  possible,  with 
primary  emphasis  on  expediting  defense 
production  and  appropriate  military  factors, 
facilitate  geographic  decentralization  of  de- 
fense Industries  and  full  employment  of  all 
available  labor." 

Army  and  Navy  officials  will  continue  to 
suggest  site  locations,  but  this  new  civilian 
committee  will  have  to  approve  them. 

Maybe  the  Army  and  Navy  brass  hats  will 
take  the  hint. 

[From  the  Nashville  Tennesseanl 
The  Soin-H's  Short  End 
There's  no  getting  around  the  figures  pre- 
sented by  Chester  C.  Davis,  official  of  the  De- 
fense Advisory  Commission,  to  the  Southern 
GovemoTB'  Conference  at  New  Orleans  show- 
ing that  only  about  7  percent  of  aU  the 
national-defense  contracts  let  up  to  March  1 


were  placed  In  the  South.  The  unlovely  fact 
has  been  noted  before.  It  Is  becoming  no- 
torious. 

Of  course,  we  of  the  Soxith  understand  that 
where  emergency  production  is  required  such 
production  must  be  expected  where  manu- 
facturing facilities  exist.  It  so  happens  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Nation's  plant 
is  located  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  Never- 
theless, here  Is  a  time  when  new  facilities 
are  being  added  with  a  great  rush,  and  It  is 
In  the  strategic  defense  areas  of  the  South, 
with  their  unlimited  resources  of  manpower 
and  materials,  that  this  new  plant  should  be 
placed.  That  this  Lb  not  happening  is  some- 
thing the  South  should  be  talking  about  loud 
and  long. 

Said  Mr.  Davis,  "The  time  has  come  for  the 
southern  people  to  Join  together  and  start 
on  the  hard  route  industrializing  themselves. 
Nothing  short  of  the  most  vigorous  and  posi- 
tive efforts  to  achieve  recognition  of  your 
labor  reserves  and  resources  will  suffice." 

That  Is  so  true  it  hurts.  It  hurts  because 
the  South  even  till  now  has  not  discovered 
a  way  to  sts^d  together  and  with  unity  ex- 
pend vigorous  and  positive  effort  in  Its  own 
behalf  Mr.  Davis  points  out  that  only  In 
the  region  served  by  T.  V.  A.,  where  for  the 
past  7  years  provision  for  cheap  power  and 
cheap  water  transportation  has  been  made, 
has  there  been  an  appreciable  access  of  new 
industrial  plant.  This  Is  recognized  here, 
and  this  region  Is  duly  beholden  to  the  good 
groundwork  of  T.  V.  A.  But  the  truth  Is  the 
tremendous  resources  of  the  South  have 
hardly  been  tapped,  and  other  sections  down 
here,  equally  capable  of  Indtistrlal  develop- 
ment, are  waiting  for  crumbs  to  fall  from 
the  table.  That,  says  Mr.  Davis  truly,  will 
be  a  long  wait — unless  our  people  get  up  and 
go  after  the  manufacturing  facilities  they 
need. 


Sugar 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  April  3,  1941 


ARTICLE  IN  THE  SUGAR  REVIEW 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  statement  indi- 
cates that  at  last  certain  New  York 
financial  interests  have  awakened  to  the 
desirability  of  preserving  our  great  sugar- 
beet  industry. 

Today  the  press  gave  considerable  promi- 
nence to  a  statement  attributed  to  Miss  Har- 
riett Elliott,  consumer  commissioner  of  the 
N  D.  A.  C.  respecting  sugar.  She  was  quoted 
as  saying.  In  effect: 

(a)  That  basic  factors  underlying  the  sugar 
situation  have  not  changed  adversely  since 
last  month  when  she  stated  that  predlcUons 
of  sugar  shortage,  or  sugar  rationing,  and 
price  increases  were   not  warranted  by  the 

(b)  Recent  advances  In  refined-  and  raw- 
sugar  prices,  attributed  to  anUclpated  ship- 
ping shortage,  are  not  Justified  In  view  of 
the  basic  sugar  situation. 

(c)  That  the  Consumer  Division  has  been 
assured  by  the  Maritime  Commission  that 
enough  tonnage  will  be  avaUable  to  move  In 


from  offshore  producing  areas  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  safeguard  normal  s\igar  consumpUoa 
In  this  country. 

(d)  That  6t4x:ks  of  sugar  readily  avaUable  to 
consumers  in  the  United  States  remain  larger 
than  usual:  that  Cuba  has  large  surplus  stocks 
currently  on  hand;  and  that  there  are  more 
than  8Uffk:lent  supplies  avaUable  from  off- 
shore areas  to  supplement  domestic  produc- 
tion. 

Miss  Elliott  also  stressed  the  adequacy  of 
powers  available  to  the  Government  to  pre- 
vent the  sugar  situation  irom  getting  out  of 
hand  and  indicated  that  the  Consumer  Divi- 
sion Is  proceeding  actively  to  bring  thea* 
powers  Into  operation  to  assure  fuU  supplies 
at  reasonable  prices  to  consumers. 

This  statement  caused   further  price  un- 

settlement  on  the  opening  of  the  exchange. 

profit-taking     and     hedge-selling     carr>lng 

prices  down  to  3  to  4  points  by  closing  time. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  consider  the  pause  In  prices  as  not  only 
normal  but  healthy.  In  the  main  we  endorse 
the  statements  of  Mlsr  Elliott  as  true.  We  do 
not  fully  agree  with  the  reported  statement 
that  price  Increases  have  not  oeen  warranted 
by  the  facts.  There  is  no  denying  that  the 
market  started  off  late  In  1930  at  a  very  low 
level,  and  that  freight  rates  have  absorbed  a 
very  large  part  of  the  subsequent  advance. 
To  this  extent  advances  not  only  have  been 
Justified  but  forced,  If  we  were  not  to  have 
actual  declining  f  o.  b.  values  In  the  face 
of  war  conditions.  Increased  demand.  Im- 
proved statistical  situation,  etc.  No  reason- 
able person  can  quarrel  with  the  sugar  trade 
up  to  date  on  the  basis  of  the  record 

Last  December,  when  raws  were  selling  at 
2  95  cents  and  refined  at  4  40  cents,  we  stated 
that  "a  duty-paid  price  of  S 15  cents  for 
Louisiana.  Puerto  Rleo.  Hawaii,  and  the 
Philippines,  with  a  refiner's  price  of  4  76  cents 
and  a  beet  price  of  4  85  cents  would  not. 
after  taxes,  provide  anything  more  than  a 
reasonable  return  for  most  producers."  On 
the  basis  of  recent  prices  the  r«w  market 
has  advanced  30  points  and  cane  refined  35 
point*  above  the  levels  we  mentioned.  We 
did  not  then  envisage  such  a  drastic  la- 
crease  in  tonnage  rates,  which  has  absorbed 
all  the  advance  above  the  prices  that  we  then 
thought  were  fully  Justified  Cubsn  freight 
rates,  for  example,  have  gone  up  about  30 
points.  Philippine  rates  considerably  more, 
and  Puerto  Rlcan  rates  somewhat  less. 

At  present  levels  we  reiterate  that  we  do 
not  consider  the  market  unjustifiably  high, 
and  It  may  easUy  be  that  some  at  present 
unforeseen  future  developments  will  Justify 
a  higher  price  level.  To  say  that  the  mar- 
ket has  reached  the  top.  or  to  predict  ma- 
terial declines  at  this  point  would  be  foolish, 
indeed.  There  are  too  many  intangibles  to 
reckon  with:  war.  tonnage  supply.  Increased 
wages,  and  general  costs.  Increased  consump- 
tion, buyer  psychology,  rising  commodity 
prices,  possibility  of  inflation  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  talk  the  market 
higher  at  this  time  without  Justification  sta- 
tistically, or  on  the  mere  assumption  of 
higher  costs  later,  la  equally  foolish.  Specu- 
lation is  thereby  encouraged,  hoarding  In- 
creases, and  a  buying  panic  can  easily  result. 
We  would  grestly  deplore  a  hysteria  that 
would  carry  prices  up  to  a  point  where  drastic 
Government  action  would  be  taken.  Ex- 
traordinarily large  quota  releases,  or  a  com- 
plete suspension  of  quotas,  forced  by  the 
action  of  buyers  who  insist  on  deliveries  of 
a  6-  to  9-months"  supply  within  3  months, 
would  not  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
Industry  as  a  whole.  The  delicate  balance 
that  has  been  buUt  up  among  the  various 
producing  areas  over  the  past  5  or  6  years 
would  suddenly  be  upset,  with  loss  or  ruin 
for  many.  On  the  termination  of  the  war. 
or  cessation  of  the  emergency,  the  industry 
would  be  faced  with  even  more  aggravated 
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condition*   than    prevailed   after    the   brief 
1939  spree. 

Available  tonnage,  of  course,  remains  the 
bMlc  factor  governing  prices.  There  Is  no 
qtwstlon  of  the  adequacy  of  supplies  of  sugar. 
With  -normal  demand  spread  out  over  the 
year,  we  believe  sufficient  tonnage  will  be 
made  available;  but.  as  pointed  out  before, 
the  abnormal  movement  In  sugar  during  the 
first  3  months  has  aggravated  the  situation 
and  contributed  to  the  scarcity  of  space. 
Freight  operators  have  been  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation,  and  have,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  experienced  steamship  men, 
demanded  and  obtained  higher  rates  than 
were  Justified  at  the  time.  With  a  lull  In 
the  raw  market,  some  temporary  easing  In 
freight  might  be  experienced.  There  has 
been  much  talk  of  "lack  of  tonnage,"  when. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  100/150,000  tons  more 
offshore  sugar  has  been  received  In  the 
United  States  up  to  the  present  time  than 
was  received  In  the  corresponding  period  last 
year.  These  boats  are  still  in  the  trade,  so 
that  any  cessation  In  the  abnormal  demand 
for  sugar  might  easily  find  boats  looking  for 
freight,  and  the  competition  lowering  rates 
In  this  trade — the  safest  and  most  desirable 
perhaps  In  the  world  today. 

Another  factor  that  may  have  a  very  Im- 
portant bearing  on  subsequent  market  val- 
ues, particularly  If  a  quota  suspension  were 
forced  by  runaway  prices.  Is  the  very  active 
fight  now  being  waged  by  domestic  Interests 
for  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  beet  sow- 
ings for  the  coming  crop.  Under  the  circum- 
stances. It  seems  that  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
ctilture  cannot  find  any  Justlflcation 
whatever  for  denying  the  plea  of  the  do- 
mestic sugar  producers  who  are  trying  to 
safeguard  the  sugar  supply  of  the  coimtry 
and  prevent  the  development  of  a  situation 
that  the  Secretary  himself  now  appears  to  be 
desirous  of  avoiding.  Continental  supplies 
are  not  subject  to  the  hazards  of  ocean 
transportation,  and  In  limiting  such  produc- 
tion the  administration  Is  in  effect  saying 
that  the  tonnage  situation  will  not  become 
more  acute  within  the  next  year  or  18 
months.  If  the  beet-sugar  farmers  and 
processors  are  willing  to  produce,  finance, 
and  indefinitely  carry  an  Indeterminate 
supply  of  sugar  there  seems  little  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  do  so.  Bet- 
ter an  ample  supply  In  the  case  of  need  than 
the  taunt  of  having  "killed  off  all  the  little 
pigs  In  the  time  of  an  emergency."  It  does 
seem  a  trifle  Inconsistent  that  one  depart- 
ment limits  production  within  the  United 
States,  another  department  is  forced  to  warn 
the  public  that  there  Is  no  scarcity,  and  still 
another  department  through  financial  aid 
encourages  Cuba  to  produce  400.000  tons  for 
which  there  Is  now  no  apparent  demand. 


National  Defense  and  the  Air  Lines 
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STATEMENT  BY  C.  R.  SMITH.  PRESIDENl 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  AIRLINES.  INC. 


Mr.   RANDOLPH.     Mr.  Speaker,   re- 
cently I  placed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 


Record  certain  timely  comment  con- 
tained in  a  well-written  and  thought- 
provoking  newspaper  advertisement,  car- 
ried over  the  signature  of  C.  R.  Smith, 
president  of  American  Airlines,  Inc.  I 
am  having  printed  today  another  of  these 
advertisements. 

This  afternoon  on  the  House  floor  we 
heard  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN]  tell  the  membership  of  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  aviation.  What 
he  said  was  true.  In  this  time  of  na- 
tional-defense plans  it  is  well  to  value  the 
part  our  air-transport  system  plays  in 
the  preparedness  program.  In  this  con- 
nection I  include  the  following  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject  by  Mr.  Smith: 

National  defense  overshadows  all  other 
responsibilities.  All  else  may  be  futile  with- 
out the  attainment  of  that  objective. 

The  welfare  of  the  individual  citizen  or 
the  Individual  business  Is  not  dissoluble  from 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

We  must  have  combat  air  power.  You 
recognize  the  need  for  that.  But  victory  can- 
not come  from  supremacy  at  the  military 
front  alone. 

Right  here.  In  the  arsenal  of  democracy,  an 
Important  battle  is  being  waged — the  battle 
of  the  home  front:  Production.  Men.  metals, 
and  machinery  are  of  urgent  Importance. 
But  more  Important  Is  time. 

The  tempo  of  national  defense  Is  attuned 
to  the  speed  of  the  airplane.  An  Increasing 
number  of  persons  engaged  In  national-de- 
fense undertakings  must  schedule  their  work 
according  to  the  time-saving  advantages  of 
air  transportation. 

It  Is  self-evident  that  the  Importance  of 
air  transportation  Increases  In  ratio  to  the 
need  for  it.  Men  must  travel  by  air,  delivery 
of  materiel  must  be  expedited  by  air  ex- 
press, communication  must  be  accelerated  by 
air  mall. 

It  follows  logically  that  the  air  lines  will 
receive  the  aid  of  the  Government — in  per- 
sonnel, aircraft,  and  materiel — not  only  to 
maintain  the  high  standards  of  yesterday  but 
actually  to  exceed  them. 

The  effective  operation  of  the  air  lines  is  a 
"must"  In  our  Government  today.  Resources 
have  been  charted,  requirements  of  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  air  lines  have  been  weighed 
and  proper  allocation  Is  being  provided  for 
the  balance  necessary  for  maximum  effective- 
ness in  this  period  of  crisis.  All  three  will 
be  maintained  at  top-notch  efficiency. 

With  personal  pride  you  look  upon  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  as  your  Army  and  your 
Navy.    Now  It's  your  air  lines,  too. 

By  the  same  token,  your  air  lines  have 
the  compelling  necessity  to  deserve  an  even 
greater  public  confidence. 

There  will  be  a  world  after  the  war  and 
there  will  be  generations  after  our  own. 
We  cannot  plan  for  today  alone. 

Priceless  as  combat  planes  are  for  defense, 
they  protect  but  do  not  create  national 
wealth. 

But  the  transport  planes  of  the  air  lines 
do  aid  In  the  creation  of  national  wealth, 
by  expediting  modern  commerce  between 
cities  and  between  nations. 

The  accelerated  tempo  of  today  will  be 
carried  over  to  the  period  which  will  follow. 
Military  warfare  will  be  replaced  by  eco- 
nomic rivalry. 

The  airplane  Is  dominating  the  military 
effort  of  today;  it  will  dominate  the  eco- 
nomic effort  of  tomorrow.  The  "old  days" 
of  slower  tempo  have  gone  over  the  horizon 
and  they  will  not  come  back  to  us. 

The  pressure  of  war  has  hastened  Im- 
measurably the  design  of  more  effective  air- 
craft. Production  has  been  increased  many- 
fold.    Pilots,   mechanics,    and    other   skilled 


technicians  are  being  trained  by  Increasing 
thousands. 

We  shall  not  want,  after  the  war  is  over, 
to  close  the  doors  of  our  engine  and  air- 
plane factories,  nor  to  lose  the  experience 
of  those  men  skilled  In  the  design  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  aircraft.  These 
things  we  have  worked  for.  bought  and  paid 
for.  We  have  the  requirement  that  they 
continue  to  be  utilized  in  the  national  in- 
terest. 

The  world  of  tomorrow  will  be  a  world 
of  the  airplane.  Distances  have  forever 
lost  their  old  meanings.  Africa  will  be  our 
next-door  neighbor.  Evirope  will  be  but 
hours  away. 

First  things  first.  National  defense  over- 
shadows all  other  requirements  now.  But 
in  our  responsibility  to  concentrate  upon 
the  requirements  of  today,  let  us  permit 
some  measure  of  time  for  the  plans  of 
tomorrow. 

After  the  war  Is  over,  the  air  lines  of  the 
United  States  must  continue  to  lead  the 
world  in  utility  and  effectiveness  and  the 
American  flag  must  fly  over  the  oceans  of 
the  earth. 

It  Is  largely  to  aviation  that  we  must  look 
for  our  security  and  our  leadership  in  world 
affairs  from  now  on. 


Why  Should  God  Bless  America? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  April  3.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  METHODIST  WOMAN 


Mr.   ARENDS.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  am  including  an  article  from  the  March 
issue  of  the  Methodist  Woman.     This 
article  on  Why  Should  God  Bless  Amer- 
ica? was  written  by  Dr.  Peter  Marshall, 
minister  of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  Washington,  D.  C,   The 
article  is  splendid,  and  I  trust  that  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Congress  will 
take  time  to  read  this  sermon: 
(From  the  Methodist  Woman  of  March  1941] 
Why  Should  God  Bless  America? 
(By  Dr.  Peter  Marshall) 

Why  should  God  bless  America?  Why 
should  we  be  blessed  of  God  more  than  Ger- 
many, or  Poland,  or  France,  or  Great  Britain, 
or  £>enmark,  or  China?  Have  we  any  racial 
superiority,  or  rare  intelligence,  or  moral  ex- 
cellence? Are  we  more  deserving  in  the  sight 
of  God?  Are  we  better  than  other  nations? 
Are  our  morals  higher? 

Last  September  the  Nation  was  called  to 
"pray  to  Almighty  God  for  His  blessing  on  our 
country  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  just 
and  permanent  peace  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  world."  The  President  urged  "the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  all  creeds  and 
denominations  to  pray  on  that  day  in  their 
churches  or  at  their  homes,  on  the  high  8eas, 
or  wherever  they  may  be,  beseeching  the 
Ruler  of  the  Universe  to  bless  our  Republic, 
to  make  us  reverently  grateful  for  our  heri- 
tage and  Arm  In  Its  defense,  and  to  grant  to 
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this  land  and  to  the  troubled  world  a  right- 
eous, enduring  peace." 

Now,  It  was  a  splendid  proclamation,  and 
we  are  glad  the  President  issued  It.  But  we 
could  wish  that  in  it  the  President  had  called 
us  to  acknowledge  our  sins,  national  and 
Individual,  had  urged  us  to  repent  and  to 
return  to  a  humility  we  have  lost.  We  wish 
the  President  had  stated  openly  that  we,  too. 
have  our  shortcomings  and  that  we,  like 
other  nations,  have  been  unworthy  of  God's 
blessings. 

Ambassador  Bullitt  sounded  a  note  that  is 
urgently  needed  today  in  his  great  speech  at 
Philadelphia  on  August  18:  "When  are  we 
going  to  wake  up?  When  are  we  going  to  tell 
our  Government  that  we  want  to  defend  our 
homes  and  our  children  and  our  liberties, 
whatever  the  cost  In  money  or  blood?  When 
are  we  going  to  give  the  lie  to  those  who  say 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  no 
longer  care  about  their  liberties,  that  they 
look  upon  the  United  States  Just  as  a  trough 
into  which  to  get  their  snouts  and  not  as 
the  greatest  adventure  in  humaa  freedom 
that  this  earth  has  known?  When  are  we 
going  to  let  the  world  know  that.  In  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  all  the  propagandists  who 
call  the  propaganda  'debunking'  and  try  to 
teach  us  to  fear  even  truth,  we  still  know 
that  when  anyone  tries  to  debunk  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  he  prepares  for  himself  hell  In  this 
world  and  in  the  next?  When  are  we  going 
to  let  legislators  in  Washington  know  that 
we  don't  want  any  more  politicians  who  are 
afraid  of  the  next  election  and  scared  to  ask 
us  to  make  the  sacrifices  we  know  are  neces- 
sary to  preserve  our  liberties  and  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  our  Constitution? 
When  are  we  going  to  tell  them  that  we  want 
to  know  what  are  our  duties — not  what  are 
our  privileges?  When  are  we  going  to  say  to 
them  that  we  don't  want  to  hear  any  longer 
about  what  we  can  get  from  our  country,  but 
we  do  want  to  hear  what  we  can  give  to  our 
country?  When  are  we  going  to  stand  before 
God  and  say  that  we  know  a  human  being 
Is  worthy  of  freedom  only  when  he  serves  the 
Ideal  In  which  he  believes?" 

We  are  enjoying  the  greatest  freedom  the 
world  has  ever  known-^a  freedom  that  stag- 
gers all  who  will  consider  It,  for  we  are  free 
In  these  days  to  Ignore  the  very  things  that 
others  died  to  provide.  We  are  free  to  neglect 
the  liberties  we  have  Inherited,  and  surely 
there  can  be  no  greater  freedom  than  that. 

MUCH    IS    WRONG    IN   AMERICA 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  there 
are  some  things  worth  fighting  for,  and  worth 
dying  for.  if  need  be.  The  trouble  with  our 
age  Is  not  so  much  that  It  cannot  believe 
there  is  anything  worth  dying  for,  but  that 
It  Is  not  so  sure  that  there  Is  anything  worth 
living  for. 

As  a  Christian — and  a  Christian  minister— 
I  find  myself  on  the  horns  of  a  terrible  di- 
lemma. We  all  hate  and  abhor  war,  we  detest 
It.  we  denounce  it.  It  Is  worthless  and  con- 
trary to  all  the  principles  and  ethics  of 
Christ.  Nothing  we  can  say  about  war  is 
too  condemnatory,  no  language  Is  too  strong. 
And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  feel  that  there 
are  certain  qualities,  certain  principles,  cer- 
tain heritages,  certain  liberties,  for  which 
man  should  be  willing  to  fight  and  even  dare 
to  die.  I  cannot  reconcile  these  two  posi- 
tions.   I  will  not  even  try. 

I  only  know  that  with  all  that  Is  wrong 
with  our  beloved  land,  we  must  show  our 
love  for  her  in  a  deeper  way.  Much  we  know 
Is  wrong  with  America,  seriously,  deeply,  and 
gravely  wrong.  Her  declining  faith,  her  for- 
saken altars,  her  armies  of  criminals,  the  un- 
checked ravages  of  the  liquor  traffic,  the  oft- 
lewd  manuscript  of  her  literature,  the  cor- 
rupt government  of  her  cities,  the  hosts  of 
the  Jobless  In  spite  of  unparalleled  riches  and 


resources — all  this  is  wrong,  deeply  and  dan- 
gerously wrong. 

But  there  Is  so  much  that  Is  right  in 
America,  so  much  that  Is  good,  and  true,  and 
fine. 

But  our  Republic,  if  It  Is  to  endure — our 
democracy.  If  It  Is  to  survive — must  be  willing 
to  make  some  voluntary  sacrifice  and  to  bear 
some  self-assumed  disciplines.  It  may  mean 
doing  without  some  luxuries,  or  even  for  the 
time  being  curtailing  our  supply  of  life's 
necessities.  We  must  show  the  world  that 
the  genius  of  a  God -founded  democracy  is 
the  desire  of  its  people  to  give  rather  than  to 
get.  to  seek  supremely  the  public  good  rather 
than  private  gain.  Liberty's  greatest  enemy 
today  is  the  old  enemy,  human  greed  and 
selfishness. 

ntANCE    PAID    A     SnTER    FEE 

As  France  slowly  and  painfully  tries  to  pick 
up  the  pieces  of  her  shattered  national  life, 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  change  her  new 
government,  is  ordaining  is  the  Intro'' uction 
of  a  puritan  way  of  life.  Cabinet  officers  have 
been  appointed  whose  first  and  principal  duty 
Is  to  attack  the  evils  of  alcoholism,  marital 
laxity,  and  divorce,  lewdness  In  the  theater, 
commercialized  vice,  and  all  forms  of  self- 
indulgence.  Hard  work,  sobriety,  moral  ear- 
nestness, and  religious  observances  are  being 
preached  as  the  necessary  means  to  a  revival 
of  Pre  »ch  strength  and  dignity.  Esp>ecially  Is 
the  new  order  to  be  applied  to  youth.  There 
Is  more  than  regimentation  for  a  Fascist 
society  In  all  this.  Behind  it  lies  the  recog- 
nition bom  of  catastrophe,  that  moral  laxity 
produces  a  sort  of  softness  which  Is  as  suicidal 
for  nations  as  for  men.  France  had  to  pay  a 
bitter  fee  to  learn  this  lesson.  We  In  America 
must  learn  it  before  it  is  too  late,  before  we. 
too,  pay  In  tears  and  humiliation. 

John  Curran.  in  1790.  said:  "It  is  the 
common  fate  of  the  indolent  to  see  their 
rights  become  the  prey  to  the  active.  The 
condition  upon  which  God  hath  given  liber- 
ty to  man  is  eternal  vigilance;  which  con- 
dition. If  he  break,  servitude  Is  at  once  the 
consequence  of  his  crime  and  the  punish- 
ment of  his  guilt." 

A  columnist  In  our  daily  press  wrote: 

"America  needs  a  general  disposition  to 
rate  the  Ten  Commandments  as  more  Im- 
portant than  any  11  radio  talks. 

"America  needs  Immediate  agreement  on 
the  meaning  of  free  speech  with  a  view  to 
determining  If  It  means  that  a  bunch  of 
Moscow  or  Berlin  agents  enjoying  the  liber- 
ties of  American  life  must  be  permitted  to 
work  over  the  radio  for  the  destruction  of 
the  American  system. 

"America  needs  a  drive  to  convince  the 
youth  of  America  that  the  defense  problem 
would  be  helped  immeasurably  If  they  had 
the  same  Intense  love  for  the  Constitution 
and  the  American  system  as  the  Nazi  youths 
have  for  Hitler  and  the  Nazi  system. 

"America  needs  an  extension  of  the  drive 
to  awaken  voters  to  the  high  importance  of 
selecting  Representatives,  Senators,  and 
other  public  officeholders  on  a  basis  of  char- 
acter, courage,  high  purpose,  and  personal 
integrity;  and  not  on  a  matchless  record  for 
muddleheadedness,  a  loud  voice,  a  fair  radio 
style,  and  an  aversion  to  study. 

"America  needs  more  faith  in  prayer  than 
In  telegrams  to  politicians,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  give  at  least  as  much  time  to  church 
as  to  any  double -feature  movie. 

"America  needs  a  wider  appreciation  of 
the  relative  importance  of  an  altar  In  the 
home  as  compared  with  a  de  luxe  radio,  port- 
able bar,  and  a  rumpus  room." 

The  current  philosophy  of  indifference  to 
what  is  happening  abroad  Is  too  shallow  and 
too  stupid  to  be  American.  It  is  too  selfish 
to  be  Christian.    It  Is  not  the  voice  of  this 


great  Republic,  but  simply  the  tuperflclal. 
wise-cracking  selflshneM  of  the  cynic. 

Some  of  our  Intellectuals  In  their  con- 
cern for  the  fate  of  democracy  are  calling 
the  Nation  back  to  God.  Many  of  our  news- 
paper columnists  are  turning  over  new  leaves 
in  their  attitude  toward  religion.  They  de- 
clare tliat  the  Nation  can  be  saved  only  by  a 
return  to  religious  faith. 

A   RZPtTBLIC    UNOn   COD 

The  idea  may  be  abroad  in  some  quarters 
that  democracy  is  the  thing  that  must  be 
preserved,  and  that  God  is  brought  in  as  Ita 
servant.  We  must  not  get  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  The  plea  of  the  church  today  is 
not  that  the  people  shall  call  upon  God  to 
return  to  our  democracy  and  bless  it,  but 
ratner  that  we  shaU  together  cause  our  de- 
mocracy to  return  to  God  and  be  blessed 

Let  us  remember  that  we  are  a  republle 
under  God.  Let  us  remember  that  on  each  of 
our  coins  we  have  stamped  a  statement  which 
must  not  be  permitted  to  become  a  lie  or  an 
Infamous  blasphemy.  'In  God  we  trust"— 
to  speak  the  coins  that  rattle  in  our  pockett. 
What  does  it  mean  to  trust  In  God?  Cer- 
tainly no  conception  of  trust  In  God  can  mak* 
any  sense  which  assumes  that  He  will  prosper 
our  ways  or  bless  us  until  our  ways  begin  to 
be  His  ways  and  we  begin  to  keep  the  condi- 
tions He  has  laid  down  for  national  blessing. 
And  thus  I  come  to  my  text.  II  Chronicles 
vil:  14:  "If  my  people,  which  are  called  by  my 
name,  shall  humble  themselves,  and  pray, 
and  seek  my  face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked 
ways;  then  will  I  hear  from  heaven,  and  will 
forgive  their  sins  and  will  heal  their  land." 
These  are  the  conditions  of  God's  blessing. 

And  these  conditions  were  ignored  by  the 
President  In  his  call  to  prayer  to  seek  God's 
blessings  upon  this  land.  He  did  not  call 
upon  America  to  ttim  from  Its  wicked  way*, 
nor  has  the  Nation  shown  any  such  inclina- 
tion. We  were  admonished  by  the  President 
to  ask  of  God  "to  grant  to  this  land  and  to 
the  troubled  world  a  righteous  and  enduring 
peace"  Can  we  do  that  as  a  nation  with  the 
blood  of  China  on  our  hands?  Can  we  ask 
for  peace  for  ourselves  while  we  continue  to 
supply  the  Ingredients  of  war  to  Japan,  as  we 
have  been  doing  for  the  past  3  years,  In  its 
pitiless  assault  upon  a  defenseless  nation 
whose  friend  we  have  advertised  ourselves 
to  be? 

I  wonder  If  the  President  would  have 
changed  the  wording  of  his  proclamation 
had  he  read  the  words  of  Isaiah  in  the  first 
chapter.  "Hear  ye  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
ye  rxilers;  give  ear  unto  the  law  of  our 
God,  ye  people.  •  •  •  When  ye  spread 
forth  your  hands  I  will  hide  mine  eyes; 
when  ye  make  many  prayers  I  will  not 
hear;  your  hands  are  full  of  blood  Wash 
you.  make  you  clean;  put  away  the  evil  of 
your  doing  fr(;m  before  mine  eyes.  •  •  • 
Come  now.  and  let  us  reason  together, 
salth  the  Lord;  though  yovu  sins  be  as 
scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow:  though 
they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as 
wool.  If  ye  be  wUllng  and  obedient,  ye 
shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land;  but  if  ye 
refuse  and  rebel,  ye  shall  be  devoured  with 
the  sword;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it." 

PROPHETIC     VISION     OV    LINCOLN 

The  great  heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ex- 
pressed Itself  on  this  subject  with  saintly 
and  prophetic  vision: 

"It  Is  the  duty  of  nations  as  well  as  of 
men  to  own  their  dependence  upon  the  over- 
ruling power  of  God;  to  confess  their  sins 
and  transgressions  in  humble  sorrow,  yet 
with  assured  hope  that  genuine  repentance 
will  lead  to  mercy  and  pardon;  and  to  recog- 
nize  the  sublime  truth  announced  in  the 
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Holy  Scriptures  and  proven  by  all  hiatory. 
and   theae   natlona   only   are   bleased. 

"And  Inasmuch  as  we  know  that  by  His 
divine  law  natlona,  like  Individuals,  are  sub- 
jected to  punishments  and  chastisements  In 
this  world,  may  we  not  Justify  fear  that  the 
awful  calamity  of  civil  war  which  now  deso- 
lates the  land   may  be  but  a  punishment 
Inflicted  upon  us  for  our  presumptuous  sins, 
to  the  needful  end  of  our  national  reforma- 
tion as  a  whole  people?     We  have  been  re- 
cipients of  the  choicest  bounties  of  heaven. 
We  have  been  preserved  these  many  years  in 
peace   and    prosperity.    We   have   grown   in 
numbers,   wealth,    and   power    as   no   other 
nation  has  ever   grown;    but   we   have   for- 
gotten God.    We  have  forgotten  the  gracious 
hand  that  preserved  us  In  peace,  and  multi- 
plied and  enriched  and  strengthened  us:  and 
we  have  vainly  Imagined,  In  the  deceltfulness 
of  our  hearts,  that  all  these  blessings  were 
produced  by  some  superior  virtue  and  wisdom 
of    our    own.     Intoxicated    with     unbroken 
succes.«i.  we  have  become  too  self-sufBcl'.-nt  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  redeeming  and  p-  eserv- 
In^  grace,  too  proud  to  pray  to  the  Ood  that 
made  us. 

"It  behooves  us,  then,  to  humble  ourselves 
before  the  offended  Power,  to  confess  our  na- 
tional sins,  and  to  pray  for  clemency  and 
forgiveness." 

If  that  were  true  in  1861,  how  much  more 

^~true   la   It   now?    We   can   sing   Ood    Bless 

America  until  we  are  blue  In  the  face,  but 

unless  we  do  what  Ood  has  Indicated,  His 

blessings  will  be  withheld. 

HtJJCnJTT,   PEATES,  AND  FAITH 

The  path  of  humility  Is  not  familiar  to 
the  American  people.  Humility  itself  Is  a 
strtipge  virtue  to  which  we  are  all  unaccus- 
tomed. We  have  far  too  long  been  riding 
on  balloon  tires  of  an  Inflated  ego. 

Nothing  can  more  quickly  humiliate  us 
than  for  us  to  reflect  as  we  sit  In  this  holy 
place  on  our  own  personal  sins,  to  meditate 
upon  our  own  shortcomings,  to  reflect  upon 
the  meanness  of  our  own  character,  and  to 
remember  all  the  things  that  are  wrong  in  our 
own  city  and  throughout  the  land. 

The  second  condition  Is  that  Ood's  people 
must  pray.  The  art  of  prayer  has  almost 
become  one  of  the  church's  lest  secrets.  The 
Impotence  of  the  church  today  Is  expressed 
by  the  fact  that  the  church  has  ceased  to 
pray.  We  must  not  wait  for  Presidential 
proclamations  to  have  days  of  prayer.  The 
conditions  must  be  observed  by  Ood's  pe<^le 
everywhere — the  Jew  and  the  Oentile  alike, 
the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  the  rich  and 
the  poor — we  must  all  pray. 

And  the  third  condition  is  that  we  shall 
seek  Ood's  face.  And  that  means  a  return 
to  Ood.  an  effort  to  And  Ood's  will  for  oxir 
lives.  His  guidance  for  our  conduct.  His 
standards  for  our  ethics,  and  His  help  in 
order  that  we  may  walk  in  His  way. 

We  must  get  rid  of  the  Idea  that  we  can 
adopt  a  confession  of  faith  and  repeat  a 
creed  and  then  go  out  and  do  as  we  please. 
Let  us  not  tool  ourselves.  We  have  to  turn 
from  our  wicked  ways. 

We  may  as  well  confess  that  we  have 
wicked  ways,  that  we  do  things  that  we 
know  perfectly  well  we  ought  not  to  be 
doing,  that  we  say  things  that  we  have  no 
right  to  say,  that  our  dispositions  are  not 
those  of  children  of  Ood.  We  cannot  fool 
Ood  •  •  •  let  us  not  be  deluded  Into 
thinking  we  can  fool  ourselves. 

But  Ood  says:  "If  my  people,  which  are 
called  by  my  name,  shall  humble  them- 
selves, and  pray,  and  seek  my  face,  and 
tiu-n  from  their  wicked  ways:  then  will  I 
hear  from  heaven,  and  will  forgive  their 
sin.  and  will  heal  their  land." 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  exceedingly 
able  speech  delivered  by  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Jackson  Day  dinner  at 
Richnmond,  Va.,  on  March  29. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  profoundly  grateful  to  Senator  Byrd 
for  his  generous  and  flattering  words  of 
presentation  to  this  distinguished  gather- 
ing of  Virginia  Democrats.  It  is  always  a 
matter  of  pride  to  speak  In  the  great  old 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia — a  Common- 
wealth with  glorious  history  and  tradi- 
tions—the  State  of  Washington,  Patrick 
Henry,  James  Madison.  James  Monroe,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  political  philosopher  and 
lotmder  of  our  party.  It  gave  many  other 
great  and  Illustrious  statesmen  and  soldiers 
to  the  service  of  our  country.  I  am  happy 
to  break  bread  with  and  to  hear  the  utter- 
ances of  your  distinguished  and  able  Sena- 
tors Carter  Olass  and  Harry  Byrd.  and  to 
sit  at  the  same  board  with  many  of  the 
Virginia  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. With  an  experience  of  more 
than  20  years  In  the  Congress.  I  can  say 
that  no  State  In  the  Union  Is  represented 
by  men  of  finer  conception  of  public  serv- 
ice, or  of  superior  quality  to  the  representa- 
tion of  Virginia  In  the  House  and  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

Annual  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Andrew 
Jackson  has.  by  the  common  law  of  our 
party,  become  the  rallying  point  for  the 
forces  and  principles  of  ovir  party  and  a 
time  of  rededication  of  Democrats  to  our 
precepts  and  fundamental  policies. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  th  man  of  action.  He 
was  a  militant  and  aggressive  leader.  While 
embracing  the  theories  and  principles  of  Jef- 
ferson, he  gave  to  their  enforcement  the  rug- 
ged and  aggressive  qualities  of  the  frontier. 
With  a  fundamental  concept  and  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  of  democracy  and  free 
government,  his  life  and  experience  on  the 
frontier  In  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  civil  law  and  order  In  his  own  State, 
and  his  heroic  conduct  In  maintaining  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  over  turbu- 
lent and  lawless  Indian  tribes  and  against 
the  conspirators  and  plotters  of  foreign  na- 
tions on  our  southern  frontier,  climaxed  by 
his  dazzling  military  triumph  at  the  Battle 
of  New  Orleans,  he  was  prepared  for  that 
remarkable  political  career  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  In  the  Presidency,  which 
marked  an  era  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  brought  Into  all  branches  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  a  vivid  and  vibrant  democratic  con- 
cept and  left  Indelibly  upon  the  pages  of  our 
history  the  heroic  record  and  the  towering 


figure  of  Andrew  Jackson.  We  honor  him 
tonight  as  a  great  Democrat,  as  a  symbol  of 
democracy,  as  an  outstanding  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  a  heroic,  courageous, 
and  faithful  servant  of  the  great  masses,  not 
alone  of  his  own  generation  but  of  all  those 
who  have  followed  and  who  have  been  served 
by  the  stimulation  and  vitality  which  he  gave 
to  the  principles  of  democracy  and  free  gov- 
ernment under  our  constitutional  system. 

We  gather,  however,  tonight  in  no  narrow 
partisan  sense.  While  our  party,  in  the  re- 
cent national  elections,  athleved  a  substan- 
tial victory  and  again  elected  our  great  Presi- 
dent, Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  Is  now  In 
control  of  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
departments  of  the  Oovernment,  we  meet  In 
no  spirit  of  selfish  exultation. 

By  the  force  of  events,  our  party  Is  charged 
with  a  high  responsibility,  not  alone  with 
respect  to  normal  domestic  problems,  but  at 
this  fateful  hour  in  the  world's  history  with 
titanic  problems  In  our  foreign  relations  and 
in  the  tasks  of  democracy  In  the  larger  and 
broader  sense  everywhere  in  the  world.  These 
are  heavy  responsibilities.  They  affect  some- 
thing more  than  our  temporary  comforts  o£ 
a  day.  They  reach  down  below  Issues  of  eco- 
nomic policies  at  home  and  they  tower  above 
routine  governmental  transactions  In  times 
of  calmness  and  peace. 

The  United  Slates  of  America,  through  no 
spirit  of  boastful  pride,  may  well  claim  to  be 
the  preeminent  champion  of  democracy  In 
the  modern  world.  When  we  speak  of  de- 
mocracy, we  have  In  mind  a  concept  of 
constitutional  government  by  freemen.  We 
have  In  mind  a  governmental  structure,  cre- 
ated by  freemen  and  under  their  own  sanc- 
tions, guaranteeing  its  fundamental  princi- 
ples, rights,  and  privileges  set  forth  not  In 
letters  of  sand  but  In  the  clear  and  luminous 
language  of  the  Constitution  Itself,  preserv- 
ing and  guaranteeing  to  every  citizen  through 
the  process  of  courts  and  the  Judicial  system 
created  to  serve  the  humblest  citizen  and  his 
rights  as  well  as  those  In  places  of  power  and 
authority. 

Democracy  Is  not  license.  Democracy  is  not 
the  rule  of  the  mob.  Neither  Is  it  government 
by  an  oligarchy  of  Industrial  or  commercial 
or  moneyed  groups.  True  democracy  is  or- 
dered liberty  under  law.  The  processes  of 
democracy  are  not  automatic  nor  self-pro- 
pelling. The  preservation  and  Implementa- 
tion of  democracy  under  our  Oovernment  or 
under  any  government  requires  the  constant 
and  unremitting  endeavors  of  our  people  and 
of  those  in  the  Nation's  councils  who  are  de- 
voted to  Its  maintenance.  Democratic  prin- 
ciples under  our  Oovernment  or  under  any 
other  government  may  be  abused  or  Im- 
properly employed  by  selfish  groups  who  may 
attain  power.  However,  the  people  always 
have  a  remedy.  If  their  efforts  are  properly 
directed  under  capable  leadership.  It  Is  the 
duty,  the  lofty  duty  of  our  party  and  of  all 
of  those  of  our  people  who  believe  In  a  broad 
and  constructive  democracy,  to  ever  remain 
alert  and  watchful  that  Its  principles  may  be 
applied  in  the  constant  and  never-ending 
struggle  over  governmental  policies.  That 
struggle  must  go  on  during  all  the  years. 
That  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  democracy — a 
long,  toilsome  effort  throughout  the  centuries 
for  the  common  man  to  attain  liberty  and  to 
have  voice  In  the  government  that  shall  rule 
over  him.  That  struggle  has  not  yet  ended. 
It  cannot  end  and  must  go  on  as  long  as  man 
desires  to  be  free.  That  Is  the  supreme  chal- 
lenge to  our  party.  The  necessity  to  maintain 
the  contest  is  the  justification  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  its  suc- 
cess in  such  a  contest  will  be  Its  everlasting 
glory. 

Democracy  cannot  be  purchased  In  a  de- 
partment store.  There  Is  no  modem  gadget 
or   labor-saving   device   which   embodies   its 
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principles  and  relieves  us  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  Its  operation.  Democracy  and  free 
government  In  the  United  States  were  not 
ready-made.  They  cost  our  people  blood  and 
tears  and  sacrifices  and  suffering  through  the 
long  years.  They  cost  us  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  the  loss  of  the  patriots  who  lost 
their  lives  or  shed  their  blood.  They  cost  us 
the  trying  days  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, when  the  individual  States, 
harassed  and  annoyed  with  their  domestic 
and  international  problems,  were  forced  to 
find  a  way  out  of  their  difficulties.  They  cost 
us  a  struggle  over  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Here  were 
the  forces  of  democracy  at  work.  Here  were 
men  striving  toward  free  government  and 
ordered  liberty  over  a  constitutional  struggle 
of  our  own  making,  arguing  and  contending 
and  giving  utterance  to  their  concepts  re- 
specting the  problems  which  faced  them. 

Democracy  and  free  government  cost  us  the 
War  of  1812.  That  war  brought  us  face  to 
face  with  foreign  problems  and  foreign  re- 
lations. We  bad  become  a  nation.  No 
longer  were  we  13  weak  and  wavering  Com- 
monwealths. The  War  of  1812,  with  Its  sacri- 
fices and  sufferings,  had  a  part  in  stiffening 
the  national  fabric  and  In  congealing  the 
divergent  and  discordant  factions  among  our 
people. 

Democracy  must  be  earned  and  deserved. 
America,  during  150  years  of  national  ex- 
istence, and  even  during  the  preceding  150 
years  of  colonial  history,  in  which  the  thirst 
for  freedom  and  democracy  was  t>eing  surely. 
If  slowly,  generated  and  stimulated,  has 
earned  and  deserved  democracy  and  con- 
stitutionalism. They  are  ours.  We  have 
paid  for  them  In  blood  and  treasure.  We 
shall  surrender  them  neither  to  domestic 
miners  and  sappers  nor  to  any  attack  by 
foreign  foes. 

The  existence  of  democracy  and  free  gov- 
ernment an3rwhere  in  the  world  is  now  under 
attack  by  the  most  brutal  and  ruthless  group 
of  dictators  that  have  cursed  the  world  and 
stained  Its  soU  with  the  blood  of  Its  innocent 
victims  since  Oenghls  Khan  and  his  Mongol 
hosts  swept  out  of  the  Oobl  Desert  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  by  conquest  and 
pillage,  by  fire  and  sword,  ravaged  and  de- 
stroyed civilized  lands  and  crtished  their  peo- 
ple under  the  heel  of  barbaric  Invasion.  De- 
mocracy is  threatened  everywhere.  For  the 
moment  it  is  assailed  by  armies  in  other  parts 
of  the  earth,  but  the  fiamlng  dreams  of  the 
conquerors  reach  out  to  our  own  land  and 
other  lands  In  the  western  world-^to  all  lands 
where  free  government  dares  to  exist.  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  have  subjugated  peaceful  and 
neutral  nations  in  Etirope,  and  scourging  their 
enslaved  people  with  the  lash  of  the  master, 
have  proclaimed  their  intention  to  establish  a 
"new  world  order."  The  United  States  is  a 
part  of  the  world.  It  is  within  the  scope  of 
their  plans  and  purposes.  This  compact  of 
aggression  and  conquest  Is  a  bayonet  thrust 
at  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  Its 
people. 

Oreat  Britain,  with  heroic  gallantry  and 
with  blood  dripping  from  her  wounds,  is 
standing,  sword  in  hand,  upon  the  ramparts 
of  her  own  freedom  ahd  upon  the  fortresses 
of  her  own  life,  seeking  to  hold  back  this 
tidal  wave  of  conquest.  In  resisting  the  ag- 
gressors she  Is  defending  the  right  to  free 
government  In  behalf  of  civilization. 

Little  Oreece,  with  a  cctirage  as  sublime  as 
that  of  the  Oreeks  at  Marathon  and  recalling 
the  classic  martyrdom  at  Thermopylae,  has 
arcxised  the  admiration  of  an  amazed  world 
by  her  granltellke  resistance  to  Invasion  and 
conquest. 

In  the  face  of  the  arrogant  decree  of  the 
dictators  that  free  government  and  dem- 
ocracy will  be  destroyed  wherever  the  armies 
of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  can  march,  wher- 
ever their  navies  can  float,  and  wherever 
their  swarming   fleets  of  the  skies  can  fiy, 


the  United  States  and  Americans  have  deter- 
mined that  we  shall  give  of  our  substance 
and  of  our  arms  and  of  our  equipment  and 
of  our  cannon  and  of  our  machinery  of  war, 
to  the  brave  nations,  the  brave  peoples,  who 
scorning  the  demands  of  the  dictators,  dare 
to  fight  for  their  lives  and  the  life,  of  de- 
mocracy In  the  world. 

Evidencing  that  determination,  the  lend- 
lease  bill,  to  provide  for  leasing,  lending,  or 
giving  to  the  countries  resisting  aggression 
and  whose  defense  is  vital  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States,  has  been  enacted.  Already 
seven  billions  of  the  Nation's  treasure  has 
been  pledged  to  carry  its  terms  into  execu- 
tion. 

The  pages  of  history  reveal  no  more  funda- 
mental struggle  in  the  history  of  mankind 
than  that  which  faces  the  world  today.  De- 
mocracy and  free  government  must  and  shall 
not  be  butchered  by  the  barbarism  and 
savagery  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  who  plot 
the  assassination  of  liberty  throughout  the 
world 

For  our  own  country  and  people,  our  task 
Is  gigantic.  Never  have  we  faced  a  similar 
challenge  We  are  standing  at  a  momentous 
period  in  the  fate  of  the  human  race  All 
the  lights  of  history  are  beating  down  upon 
us.  all  the  mighty  upheavals  of  the  centuries, 
all  the  stirring  chapters  of  man's  groping 
and  struggling  toward  liberty  and  self-rule 
come  ringing  down  to  us  through  the  years 
with  a  commanding  challenge.  The  blood 
of  our  fathers  commands  us  to  hold  the  line. 
We  shall,  by  Ood's  help,  hold  the  line. 

Our  sacrifices  and  our  efforts  In  this  su- 
preme task  are  accompanied  with  difficulties 
and  with  problems. 

The  staggering  sums  which  we  have  ap- 
propriated within  recent  years  to  build  a 
two-ocean  navy,  to  expand  and  maintain 
the  Army,  to  provide  equipment  and  air- 
craft and  all  of  the  enginery  of  war  lor  na- 
tional defense,  and  the  sums  which  we  shall 
now  expend  In  the  campaign  to  aid  Britain, 
will  require,  not  alone  sacrifice  In  service 
by  our  people,  but  will  demand  much  heav- 
ier and  more  burdensome  taxes.  The  Con- 
gress will  be  compelled  to  levy  very  substan- 
tial Increases  in  tax  rates  throughout  the 
entire  tax  structure,  but  it  is  believed  that 
our  people  are  willing  to  bear  these  added 
burdens,  are  willing  to  shoulder  these  new 
and  heavy  responsibilities  In  order  that 
America,  In  order  that  our  cotmtry  may  save, 
not  only  Itself,  but  the  world,  in  the  most 
tragic  hour  In  modem  times. 

The  expendltiue  of  large  sums  of  Oov- 
ernment money  for  national  defense  and 
for  armament  and  equipment  must  be  ad- 
ministered without  scandal  and  without 
waste.  At  a  time  when  sacrifice  Is  de- 
manded of  every  citizen,  we  must  not  tol- 
erate swollen  war  profits  by  industry  or  by 
large  financial  Interests  who  have  and  will 
secure  Oovernment  contracts.  In  addition 
to  care  and  prudence  in  the  making  of  such 
contracts,  taxation  must  be  employed  to 
guarantee  that  In  the  hour  of  the  Nation's 
peril,  no  interest  shall  make  an  undue  profit 
at  the  expense  of  the  Nation's  need.  If 
Industry  extorts  an  undue  profit  because  of 
speed  and  the  Nation's  need,  it  must  be  re- 
captured by  taxation. 

Industry  owes  a  duty  to  the  Nation,  just 
as  every  citizen  owes  a  duty  to  the  Nation. 
It  must  not  shirk.  It  must  not  be  permit- 
ted to  shirk.  When  we  recall  Andrew  Jack- 
son's struggle  with  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  we  know  that  he  would  not  permit 
industry  to  shirk  or  exact  unfair  profits. 

Men  who  work  in  building  Army  and  Navy 
camps,  and  Army  and  Navy  plants  for  the 
production  of  munitions  and  arms,  also  owe 
a  duty  to  the  Nation.  Men  who  work  in 
national-defense  industries  owe  a  duty  to 
the  Nation.  The  program  of  production  of 
war  supplies  and  munitions  has  already  been 
delayed  and  hampered  by  sulkes  and  labor 


disputes.  Strikes  in  national -defense  plants 
must  stop.  I  hope  they  may  stop  through 
voluntary  action,  but  stop  they  must.  If 
necessary  through  governmental  action. 
Labor,  of  course.  Is  entitled  to  a  fair  wa(« 
and  fair  working  conditions.  Oovemment«l 
agencies  have  been  provided  to  secure  these 
rights.  Labor  has  no  right,  however,  to 
strike  against  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  in  the  hour  of  the  Nations  peril. 
We  know  what  Andrew  Jackson  did  at  New 
Orleans  to  control  those  who  hindered  his 
operations. 

As  one  who  has  for  a  lifetime  sympathlsrd 
with  labor  organizations.  I  solemnly  warn 
organised  labor  that  strikes  and  disturb- 
ances that  delay  the  production  of  national- 
defense  materials  will  surely  and  inex.irably 
result  to  the  disadvantage  of  labor  unionism 
and  the  advances  which  It  has  made  through 
the  years. 

It  is  all  right  to  belong  to  a  union,  but  In 
time  of  national  emergency  there  is  one  para- 
mount union,  there  is  one  supreme  union 
and  thht  Is  the  union  of  these  48  States — the 
United  States  of  America.  That  Union  must 
rule  or  democracy  must  perish. 

The  United  States  owes  to  democracy  and 
free  goverrunent  her  glorious  past  and  what 
we  hope  to  be  her  more  glorious  future.  Its 
conception  gave  us  llborty.  It  gave  us  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  gave  us 
that  great  document,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which 
contains  those  fundamental  privileges  and 
guaranties  that  distinguish  American  Oov- 
ernment. It  gave  VIS  trial  by  Jury,  so  that 
no  potentate,  no  dictator,  may  consign  a  citl- 
»en  of  the  United  States  to  prison  until  his 
own  countrymen  and  his  own  peers  pas*  upon 
his  guilt  in  a  court  of  law.  It  gave  ue  the 
right  to  free  speech — not  simply  the  right 
to  think  but  the  right  to  utter  thocie  thoughts 
wlhcut  the  censorship  of  any  monarch  or 
master  It  gave  us  freedom  of  the  press — 
freedom  to  print  the  truth,  without  the  su- 
pervision of  any  bureaucrat  or  of  any  masier. 
It  gave  us  the  right  of  free  worship  -the 
priceless  privilege  of  erecting  our  own  oitars. 
irrespective  of  any  ecclesiastical  autn.^tity. 
We  owe  a  tremendous  debt  to  democracy  and 
free  government. 

Now  that  Its  life  Is  challenged  throughout 
the  world,  we  trust  that  with  our  aid  the 
fortitude  and  the  fighting  spirit  of  Great 
Britain  and  Greece  and  other  democracies 
under  attack  may,  with  Ood's  sanction,  burl 
back  the  wild  beasts  that  would  ravage  and 
destroy  the  Institutions  of  liberty  and  the 
principles  of  democracy  throughout  the  earth. 
The  great  Ood  of  battles  will  not  permit  these 
Impious  vandals  to  pollute  and  profane  the 
altars  of  freedom  and  the  sanctuaries  of 
democracy. 


4-H  aubt— Democracy  at  Work 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MisaiasTPPi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  31.  1941 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  Member  of  Congress 
should  read  an  article  that  appeared  in 
last  week's  Saturday  Evening  Pest,  and 
which  I  am  inserting  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  on  the  subject  of  the  4-H  Clubs 
of  America— Democracy  at  Work. 
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Those  young  people  "down  on  the 
farm"  are  not  only  being  educated  in 
the  academy  of  common  sense  but  they 
are  training  themselves  for  life.  Unlike 
the  overeducated  and  undertrained 
"parlor  pinks"  with  which  we  are  so  often 
annoyed,  they  realize  that  it  is  much 
more  decent  to  have  dirt  on  your  hands 
than  it  is  to  have  it  on  your  mind. 

They  are  the  people  who  fight  the 
Nation's  battles  in  times  of  war  and  sus- 
tain its  institutions  in  times  of  peace. 

They  are  not  afraid  of  work.  They 
appreciate  the  dignity  of  honest  toil. 

In  our  fight  for  rural  electrification,  we 
have  had  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
4-H  boys  and  girls  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  They  know  what  it  means  and 
they  know  how  to  apply  it. 

They  are  helping  to  electrify  their 
homes  and  to  equip  them  with  the  neces- 
sary appliances,  such  as  electric  irons, 
fans,  radios,  vacuum  cleaners,  washing 
machines,  refrigerators,  ranges,  water 
pumps,  feed  grinders,  and  hot  beds,  and 
to  provide  their  communities  with  cold- 
storage  facilities. 

As  this  article  points  out,  they  are  im- 

rproving  their    homes    and    beautifying 

their  surroundiiigs,  making  them  more 

pleasant  and  more  attractive  places  in 

which  to  live. 

They  are  really  rebuilding  America  in 
the  American  way.  There  are  no  Com- 
munists among  them.  They  are  all 
Americans  who  speak;  and  think  Ameri- 
can. They  believe  In  God  and  their 
country,  and  exemplify  their  beliefs  in  a 
thousand  ways. 

Every  American  should  be  proud  of 
them  and  of  the  record  they  are  mak- 
ing. It  is  to  such  people  as  these  that 
we  must  look  for  the  future  safety  and 
progress  of  our  country.    [Applause.] 

I  am  inserting  at  this  point  the  article 
to  which  I  referred: 

(From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  March 
29.  19411 

HsBz'8  How  Thxt  Keep  'Em  Down  on  thk 
Farm 

(By  Robert  H.  Reed) 

One*  ji  year  1.500  farm  boys  and  girls  who 
belong  to  the  4-H  Clubs — one  of  the  few 
youth  groups  on  earth  whose  members  are 
willing  to  sweat  in  productive  labor — meet 
In  Chicago  for  the  annual  club  congress. 
They  represent  1.500,000  boys  and  girls  back 
on  the  farm  In  all  the  48  States. 

Held  in  December  In  conjunction  with  the 
International  Livestock  Exposition,  the  con- 
gress gives  the  boys  a  chance  to  show  their 
project  calves,  pigs,  and  lambs  in  competi- 
tion with  one  another  and  with  the  best  that 
America's  stockmen  and  agricultural  colleges 
can  produce.  They  match  Judging  skill  on 
animals  and  meats.  The  girls  bring  their  Jars 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  meats:  they  model 
the  dresses  they  have  designed  and  sewed; 
they  demonstrate  their  akiU  in  cooking,  bak- 
ing, and  home  decoration. 

Health  champions  are  crowned.  Leadership 
and  achievement  awards  are  made.  College 
scholarships  by  the  dozen  are  handed  out  to 
competitive  winners. 

Here  is  the  harvest  of  their  fat  things  and 
the  pay-off  on  the  3rear'8  club  work.  When 
Federal  and  State  leaders  totted  up  the  1940 
records  they  found  that  the  4-H  Club  boys 
and  girls  had  produced  an  estimated  $30,- 
000.000  worth  of  farm  products  during  the 


year.  The  1.500  who  attended  the  congress 
in  Chicago  had  bank  accounts  averaging  over 
t350. 

The  middle-aged  fugitives  from  a  walking 
plow  who  now  Inhabit  the  canyon  walls  of 
the  cities  probably  will  hoot  In  disbelief  the 
statement  that  the  4-H  Club  youngsters  are 
finding  adventure  in  those  same  drudging 
dally  tasks  they  themselves  fled  from  years 
ago. 

But  to  substantiate  it,  there  is  the  testimony 
of  the  million  and  a  half  who  are  carrying 
projects.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
clubs  verifies  It. 

The  skeptics  should  know  Fred  Sumners.  of 
Alabama,  who  has  Just  turned  out  of  his 
teens:  "In  November  of  1936  the  assistant 
county  agent  came  to  Tallassee  to  organize 
a  4-H  Club.  The  work  was  new  in  this  section 
of  Elmore  County. 

"For  the  first  year  I  chose  as  my  one  project 
IVa  acres  of  cotton  and,  following  the  cultural 
directions  of  the  club  leader.  I  made  a  yield  of 
750  pounds  of  lint,  which  nearly  doubled  that 
made  by  my  father. 

"Before  I  became  a  4-H  Club  member  we 
did  not  have  any  registered  livestock.  We  had 
grade  hogs  and  cows,  and  home-raised 
chickens.  I  brought  home  the  first  purebred 
animals  our  farm  had  ever  seen.  My  parents 
now  see  the  advantage  of  purebred  livestock. 
They  have  cooperated  with  me  in  changing 
our  farm  to  one  that  has  only  purebred  pigs 
and  chickens,  and  we  are  changing  to  pure- 
bred Jerseys  as  fast  as  possible.  Ours  waa 
once  principally  a  cotton  farm,  operating  at 
a  loss:  now  we  have  a  successful,  profitable 
farm. 

"For  my  projects" — this  Is  4  years  later — 
"I  have  selected  hogs,  beef  cattle,  pasture, 
potatoes,  dairy  cows,  corn,  cotton,  orchard, 
garden,  and  chickens." 

Casually  considered,  this  southern  boy  has 
related  nothing  more  than  a  minor  success 
story  in  a  cotton  patch.  But  he's  done 
more  than  that,  for  he  can  be  multiplied 
thousands  of  times  across  the  country. 

These  4-H  Clubs,  starting  humbly  some 
40  years  ago  on  the  primitively  simple 
theory  that  the  best  way  to  learn  a  thing 
Is  to  do  it,  have  now  grown  into  a  benign 
colossus  that  is  rapidly  taking  control  of 
American  agriculture.  With  this  cheering 
result:  In  making  the  conquest  of  the  farm, 
the  boys  and  girls  themselves  have  become 
contented  captives. 

There  may  be  a  bit  of  mystery  to  the 
city  dweller  about  this  unique  school  of 
citizenship  which  has  sprung  up  and  thrived 
beyond  the  city  limits — a  school  that  has 
no  tuition,  no  classrooms,  no  textbooks,  no 
compulsion,  little  precept,  and  lots  of  prac- 
tice.    It   deserves   a   close    examination. 

The  H's  denote  the  objective  of  training 
the  head,  the  heart,  the  hand,  and  the 
health.  Any  rural  youngster  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  21  may  Join.  There  Is  no 
compulsion  about  Joining  and  there  is  no 
penalty  for  dropping  out.  There  is  the 
ratio  of  3  girls  to  2  boys  in  the  million  and 
a  half  membership.  They  are  grouped  into 
80,000  individual  clubs,  every  farm  county 
In  the  United  States  having  one  or  more 
clubs.  Hawaii  and  Alaska  have  4-H  club- 
bers, and  Canada  is  following  the  pattern 
set  in  the  States. 

Sponsoring  the  movement  Is  a  cooperative 
set-up  of  the  Extension  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  48 
State  agricultural  colleges,  and  the  3.000 
county  farm  agents.  Poinds  for  the  work 
have  been  provided  by  acts  of  Congress.  The 
Smith-Lever  Act.  In  1914.  when  there  were 
fewer  than  100,000  members,  gave  Impetus 
to  the  movement,  as  did  the  Capper-Ketcham 
Act  in  1928  and  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  of 


1935.  These  acts  have  made  possible  the 
hiring  of  club  leaders  in  almost  all  of  the 
counties  where  farming  Is  a  major  enterprise. 
Helping  these  paid  leaders  are  150,000  volun- 
teer leaders,  mostly  graduates  of  the  "school." 
The  clubs  have  no  formal  connection  with 
the  public-school  system;  their  Individual 
campuses  are  the  home  and  the  farmyard. 
In  the  past  quarter  century  more  than 
8.000,000  farm  boys  and  girls  have  been  mem- 
bers. These  are  the  ones  who  are  moving 
Into  the  driver's  seat.  Today  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  strictly  farm  youngsters  are  tak- 
ing a  hand  In  the  work. 

PICKING   THE    PROJECT 

The  business  end  of  the  4-H  Club  is  the 
"project."  There  are  more  than  50  of  these, 
and  a  boy  or  girl  may  undertake  1  or  a 
dozen.  The  leadership  lays  only  a  light  dis- 
ciplinary finger  on  the  members.  A  boy  may 
decide  to  raise  a  farm  animal,  he  may  grow  an 
acre  of  corn  or  potatoes,  he  may  plant  a  gar- 
den or  an  orchard,  he  may  wire  for  electricity 
his  parents'  home  and  farm  buildings  He 
has  all  the  research  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agrl- 
cutural  colleges  right  at  his  elbow,  through 
the  county  agent  and  the  county  club  leader. 

The  boy  is  strictly  on  his  own  with  his 
project.  If  he  wants  to  take  up  a  livestock 
project,  he  must  pay  for  the  animal,  even  to 
the  point  of  signing  a  note  to  his  father  or 
to  the  bank.  Rural  bankers,  incidentally, 
rate  the  clubbers  as  an  A-1  risk.  If  the  ani- 
mal dies.  It  is  the  boy's  hard  luck — a  second 
project  often  brings  him  out  of  the  hole.  The 
boy  must  do  all  the  work  on  the  project  him- 
self, keep  a  complete  record,  and  report  regu- 
larly to  his  club  leader. 

THE  INCENTIVE 

But— and  this  may  explain  the  popularity 
and  success  of  the  4-H  Clubs — when  the  ac- 
counts are  balanced  up,  the  boy  gets  and 
keeps  the  profits.  It  is  no  longer  "son's  pig 
and  dad's  hog." 

Last  winter,  during  the  International,  a 
State  club  leader  was  speaking  of  this  point. 

"Let's  ask  the  first  club  boy  we  come  across." 

He  happened  to  be  a  tall,  slender  boy  of 
about  15.  whose  freckles  overlaid  a  ruddy  out- 
door complexion;-  He  was  studying  a  meat 
display  In  the  huge  exposition  building.  On 
his  coat  lapel  was  the  4-H  Club  emblem — a 
four-leaf  clover  with  an  "H"  on  each  leaf. 

"Son."  the  club  leader  addressed  him, 
••would  you  mind  telling  us  about  your  club 
work?  Have  you  made  some  money  out 
of  it?" 

"Suh" — he  was  obviously  from  somewhere 
down  South — "I  have  $700  in  the  bank,  and 
I'd  have  more,  but  I  had  hard  luck  with 
my  hawgs.    They  got  the  cholera." 

Kenneth  Dlsch,  15,  of  Evansvllle.  Wis.,  who 
won  the  Junior  championship  at  Chicago 
with  his  trio  of  lambs,  has  been  In  club 
work  for  5  years.  He  Is  frankly  proud  of  the 
results.  "This  year  I  made  $410  and  won  a 
lot  of  additional  prizes.  In  my  5  years  of 
club  v.'ork  I  have  earned  ebout  $1,500  in 
cash.  I  now  have  $311  in  the  bank,  own  a 
cow.  three  pairs  of  silver  foxes,  a  riding  horse 
and  saddle,  sheep,  and  have  $100  out  of  the 
bank." 

Kenneth  is  frank  about  another  matter 
too.  "I  don't  know  If  I  will  go  on  to 
college,  as  I  don't  like  school." 

The  dlstaflf  side  of  the  4-H  Clubs  more 
than  holds  its  own.  The  girls  are  inclined 
to  undertake  more  projects,  stay  in  club 
work  longer,  and,  as  noted,  they  hold  the 
bulge  in  numbers.  Their  long  suits  are  cook- 
ing, canning,  baking,  sewing,  home  decora- 
tion and  the  purely  feminine  pursuits,  but — 
to  the  slight  annoyance  of  the  boy.  mem- 
bers— some  of  the  girls,  possibly  with  a  touch 
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of  the  tomboy,  like  to  feed  out  and  show 
farm  animals.  And  some  of  them  have  made 
show  history. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  of  the  last  In- 
ternational in  the  aiena  of  the  show  build- 
ing, a  crowd  of  several  thousand  farm  folks 
sat  with  their  eyes  fixed  intently  on  a  tall 
sim-and-wind-bumecl  man  who  rocked  back 
on  his  heels,  wrinkled  his  brow,  as  he  studied 
the  breadth  and  conformation  of  a  row  of 
butterfat  beef  animals  before  him. 

Finally  he  laid  a  hand  upon  a  white-faced 
Hereford  steer,  as  marceled  and  polished 
as  a  debutante  at  her  coming-out  party.  A 
little  Illinois  farm  girl,  dressed  in  bigb-Iaced 
boots,  a  plaid  skirt  and  a  sweat  shirt,  looked 
up  at  him  again  to  make  sure  she  hadn't 
misunderstood. 

The  tall  man  smiltd  and  nodded  reassur- 
ingly, and  the  girl  burst  into  tears  and  the 
crowd  Into  an  ecstatic  roar.  That  nod  meant 
that  this  supreme  court  of  stockdom  had 
decided  that  her  pet.  Sargo.  was  the  grand 
champion,  the  finest  beef  animal  of  the  In- 
ternational. Evelyn  Asay.  18-year-old  daugh- 
ter of  an  Illinois  tenant  farmer,  had  won 
the  show's  most  ccveted  honor  over  the 
country's  greatest  stockmen  and  agricul- 
tural colleges,  who  are,  presumably.  In- 
comparable as  molders  of  the  animal  form. 

A  day  or  two  later  Evelyn's  Sargo  sold  at 
auction  for  $3,498.  v^hich  dried  the  last  of 
her  tears.  Added  to  her  other  1940  Show 
winnings,  this  Brought  a  club  income  of 
$4,333  to  this  petite  Cinderella. 

The  auction  price  cf  $3.498 — which  is  $3.30 
a  pound,  and  an  uptown  price  for  beefsteak 
even  from  a  grand  ch  impion — is  not  a  record 
for  the  iniematlonal  Back  In  1929  a  co«J- 
black  steer,  fitted  and  shown  by  a  4-H  Club 
boy.  sold  for  $8  25  a  pound,  which  is  the 
all-time  record.  Evelyn  Asay  is  the  second 
club  girl  to  win  this  'op  honor:  Irene  Brown, 
an  Indiana  girl,  stormed  the  walls  Into  man's 
domain  in  1938  to  win  the  grand  champion- 
ship with  her  sleek  black  animal.  In  1939  a 
Texas  club  boy  carrii;d  off  the  honors.  The 
4-H  clubs  have  coppj-d  the  grand  champion- 
ship six  times. 

Evelyn  is  the  daugtter  of  Donald  Asay.  who 
rents  and  operates  a  240-acre  farm  near 
Mount  Carroll.  Ill .  and  specializes  In  feeding 
cattle  for  the  Chicago  market.  Evelyn 
wanted  to  go  to  the  Frances  Shlmer  Junior 
College  In  Mount  Cairpll;  then  she  hoped  to 
go  to  college  and  prepare  herself  as  a  pri- 
mary teacher.  She  cildn't  ask  her  family  to 
finance  this  education,  for  she  knew  a  way 
to  do  It  for  herself. 

In  her  neighborhood  there  is  the  Prairie 
Edge  4-H  Club.  She  Joined  and  decided  that 
she  would  raise  a  be<f  animal  as  her  project. 
When  a  shipment  of  150  Hereford  calves 
came  to  the  Asay  firm  from  the  Colorado 
range.  Evelyn  made  her  selection  and  paid 
her  father  $50  she  had  scrupulously  saved 
for  college  tuition. 

A  BOVINE   GLAMOtTE  BOT 

"I  picked  the  smallest  calf  in  the  lot."  she 
said,  "but  I  thought  he  was  the  smoothest." 
From  then  on  through  the  next  year  the 
calf  was  the  club  jjlrl's  full  responsibility. 
She  was  required,  under  club  rules,  to  feed 
and  water  the  animal.  This  meant  that  she 
had  to  get  up  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  do  her  chores  before  starting  off  to  school, 
and  to  work  long  after  dark  each  evening. 
But  Sargo  thrived  under  her  ministrations 
and  begin  to  win  ccunty  and  State  honors; 
Evelyn  kept  polntlrg  him  for  the  Interna- 
tional, the  biggest  stock  show  in  the  country. 

Sargo  almost  dldn  t  make  it.  Last  Novem- 
ber the  150  tons  tf  hay  that  stuffed  the 
capacious  Asay  livestock  bam  began  to  heat, 
an  almost  certain  result  when  the  hay  is 
put  Into  the  mow  with  a  high  moisture  con- 


tent. The  family  examined  It  carefully  and 
decided  to  play  safe.  They  moved  out  the 
livestock;  Evelyn  led  Sargo  to  a  dilapidated 
old  chicken  house.  ''It  was  a  terrible  place," 
she  confesses,  "but  Sargo  survived." 

The  barn  caught  fire  that  night,  destroying 
the  150  tons  of  hay  and  2.000  bushels  of  steer- 
fattening  grain.  But  Sargo  was  born  to  a 
more  distinguished  fate.  He  missed  the  fire 
and  survived  a  long  ride  to  Chicago  in  an 
open  trvick,  heavily  swathed  In  blankets  to 
protect  him  from  the  winter  wind.  That, 
plus  a  series  of  knock-down  contests  wiih 
several  hundred  other  butterball  beef  animals. 
was  Sargo's  career  up  to  the  final  victory — 
17  months  over  all.  Somewhat  like  the  m\ile. 
Sargo  had  pride  of  ancestry,  but  no  hope  of 
posterity,  and  his  only  destiny,  ordinarily, 
would  have  been  the  dinner  table.  But  again 
fate  was  good  to  Sargo.  An  Industrial  firm— 
the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. — outbid  all 
others  and  took  the  grand  champion  on  a 
tour  of  the  country  to  show  club  boys  and 
their  elders  what  perfection  is  In  beef  cattle. 

The  determination  of  the  4-H  Club  boys 
not  to  waste  time  with  scrub  stock,  their  In- 
sistence on  good  blood,  is  paying  off.  Harvey 
Johnson,  of  Arizona,  who  has  been  in  club 
work  for  several  years,  has  built  up  a  herd  of 
registered  Ayrshire  dairy  cattle  to  a  point 
where,  this  past  year,  he  excelled  his  father, 
who  Is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  dairy- 
cattle  breeders  in  the  State.  At  the  State 
fair  the  son  bested  bis  father  In  a  battle  for 
blue  ribbons.  This  club  boy,  checking  up  on 
his  career,  found  that  be  bad  sold  $4,908 
worth  of  products,  had  won  $349  in  prize 
u^oney.  and  had  an  inventory  of  stock  worth 
$13.625— a  total  for  club  work  of  $18  882 
Boys  who  almost  duplicate  this  phenomenal 
record  can  be  nimibered  in  the  thousands. 

They  are.  of  course,  the  headline  makers 
of  the  4-H  Clubs.  A  better  evaluation  of 
club  work  on  farming  might  be  made  on 
the  thousands  of  farms,  some  of  them  Iso- 
lated and  poverty-ridden,  where  a  youngster 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  Is  struggling  through 
a  project,  trying  to  raise  a  calf  or  lamb, 
the  family  watching  with  mild  curiosity  at 
first  and  with  increasing  Interest  as  the 
boy  turns  his  profits  Into  pure-bred  stock 
and  demonstrates  Its  superiority. 

Almost  beyond  belief  is  what  can  be  done 
by  a  sturdy  little  farm  girl  with  her  aleeves 
rolled  up.  In  the  Barber  home,  in  South 
Carolina,  the  family  of  twelve  is  fed  the 
year  around  with  the  meats,  vegetables,  and 
fruits  canned  by  club  daughter  Catharine 
Elizabeth.  It  is  an  exception  rather  than 
the  rule  where  4-H  Club  girls  don't  handle 
most  of  the  food  problems  In  their  homes. 
The  five  girls  who  won  the  $200  college 
scholarships  in  1940  put  up  the  almost 
incredible  amoimt  of  26.380  pints  of  food 
In  their  collective  club  yetu*.  and  these  five 
girls  Illustrate  how  evenly  club  work  has 
developed  over  the  country.  Mildred 
Maassen,  18.  is  from  Oregon;  Dorothea  Nixon, 
18,  from  MafisacRusetts;  Marie  Fletcher.  17. 
from  Florida;  Virginia  Pollard,  17.  from  Ne- 
braska; and  Ruth  Childress.  17,  from  Loui- 
siana. 

The  achievement  girl — and  "achievement" 
is  a  gross  understatement — was  Nawatha 
Krebbs.  of  Eufaula.  Okla..  who  completed  59 
projects  m  her  7  years  of  club  work.  She 
raised  1.441  chickens,  prepared  127  recipes, 
2,263  lunches.  She  canned  4,737  qxiartt.  of 
food  and  taught  27  women  of  her  neighbor- 
hood how  to  can.  She  sewed  160  garmpnts, 
made  68  ficwer  boxes,  planted  and  cared  for 
42  trees  and  shrubs,  had  a  ficwer  garden  each 
year.  She  made  over  and  painted  much  of 
the  furniture  in  her  home,  made  the  curtains 
and  slip  covers;  helped  to  remodel  the  win- 
dows of  her  heme  and  rebuild  the  floors.  She 
raised  6,515  pounds  of  vegetables  and  fruit. 


During  her  3  years  of  leadership  she  tuper* 
vised  the  work  of  55  members  In  a  club  wlitch 
was  Judged  the  model  for  her  county. 

Outside  of  this  club  work.  Nawatha  had 
little  to  do  from  13  on  except  to  keep  at  th« 
head  of  her  class  in  school.  Nawatha's  project 
work  Is  valued  at  $3,484. 

Many  of  the  club  leaders,  themselves  a 
modest  and  sell-effacing  lot,  feel  that  the 
spotlight  and  the  publicity  are  taken  up  too 
much  by  these  spectacular  champions,  though 
the  club  leaders  do  not  belittle  their  ambi- 
tion and  accomplishments.  They  feel  lliat  a 
lock  should  be  given  to  the  foot  soldicii-  In 
the  ranks,  ones  whose  bank  accounts  ar« 
nothing  to  boast  of.  ones  like  Elolse  Hinson. 
16  years  old.  of  Alamo,  Ga. 

A   TODTH    MOVEMENT  rOB  BCLr-HBLP 

Alamo  18  Just  a  dot  on  the  Georgia  map. 
and  the  road  that  nma  out  of  It  might  be 
Tobacco  Road.  Somewhere  along  that  road, 
3  years  ago.  this  new  4-H  Club  member  faced 
a  proNem.  The  home  was  \r\  old  log  house. 
Close/by  were  the  sheds  and  the  barn — not 
the  big  red  barn  of  memory.  It  was  a  tiun- 
bledown  affair  like  the  house.  The  home  stood 
In  a  barren  field,  with  no  fences  around  It. 

So  Eloise  chobe  as  her  project  home  beautl- 
flcation.  Her  first  step  was  to  level  the  yard, 
to  have  It  spaded  deeply,  fertilized  and  seeded 
to  grass.  A  fence  was  built  around  the  home, 
this  demoniacal  clubber  driving  her  family  aa 
hard  as  she  drove  herself.  Then  she  went 
into  a  frenzy  of  planting.  Pecan,  peach,  ap- 
ple, pear,  fig.  and  other  trees — 81  in  all — aa 
well  as  grapevines,  climbing  roaea,  annual 
and  perennial  flowers.  The  barn  and  wood- 
pile were  moved  back  out  of  sight,  according 
to  her  plans. 

A  club  leader,  telling  of  this  girl's  project 
in  Chicago,  quietly  refused  to  put  a  cash  val- 
uation on  Eloiiie's  4~H  Club  work. 

Club  work  definitely  has  been  a  mental 
stimulant  to  the  youngster*.  Besides  the  de- 
velopment of  extracurricular  acttvitiee,  such 
ac  dramatics,  music,  nature  study,  community 
service,  tours,  summer  camps.  It  has  pointed 
a  larger  number  of  farm  boys  and  girls  toward 
college. 

Iowa  Plate's  dUtlnmilshed  dean  of  agricul- 
ture. H.  H.  Klldee.  estimates  that  80  percent 
of  the  airrlcultural  Ftudents  at  hi*  college  ^a▼• 
been  4-H  Club  member*. 

"I  have  observed.  "  said  Dean  Kildec.  "that 
most  of  them  have  set  up  objectives  and 
goals  for  their  life  work,  and  that  they  come 
to  college  with  a  determination  to  make  good. 
A  study  which  we  have  been  conducting  for 
several  years  shows  that  former  4  H  Club 
members  rank  higher  In  initiative,  leadership 
ability,  grades,  participation  In  worth-while 
activities,  and  In  success  after  graduation 
than  those  who  have  not  had  the  benefits  of 
4-H  Club  experience." 

The  farms,  as  could  be  expected,  are  losing 
a  few  cf  these  4-H  CTub  graduates.  Many  of 
them  are  studying  engln-erlng  which  may 
eventually  lesd  them  tc  the  city  The  SoU 
Conservation  and  Forest  Services  beckon  to 
Bome  of  them.  One  delegate  to  the  recent 
Club  Congress  la  aiming  at  the  Hnrvard  Medi- 
cal School,  and  at  14  be  confidently  expects 
4-H  Club  work  to  pay  all  the  bill. 

Baseball  reached  out  and  plucked  from  a 
dairy  farm  one  of  the  4  H  Club's  prize-win- 
ning members — Charlie  Keller,  the  hard-hit- 
ting outfielder  of  the  New  York  Yankee*. 
Keller,  however.  Is  only  on  leave  from  a-^- 
culture.  for  his  savings  are  going  into  a  Mary- 
land dairy  farm. 

Elizabeth  Karr.  who  was  good  enough  at 
feeding  beef  animals  to  abow  at  the  Inter- 
national, and  who  Ib  shown  on  page  16. 
combing  the  forelock  of  her  Hereford  steer. 
haa  her  eyes  on   the  clouds.     Immediately 
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after  the  International  she  turned  the  rest 
y  of   her   livestock   over   to   her   father   on   a 

partnership  basis,  and  went  into  niirse  train- 
ing. She  wants  to  be  an  air  stewardess  on 
the  completion  of  her  training. 

But  the  overwhelming  majority  are  stay- 
ing on  the  farm,  thus  solving  themselves 
one  of  agrlciilture's  greatest  problems.  The 
stream  of  rural  youth  to  the  city,  which 
used  to  run  creek-bank  full  whenever  farm- 
ing was  in  the  doldrums,  seems  definitely 
to  be  choked  off  at  the  source. 

The  phjslcal  effect  of  the  4-H  Clubs  on 
farms  is  tremendous.  This  work  means 
better  livestock,  better  methods  of  produc- 
tion, better  living.  And  historians  may  note 
another  "change  with  the  coming  of  the 
clubs. 

In  the  late  SO's  and  early  90's,  which  to- 
day are  reckoned  as  eventful  rather  than 
gay  years  in  the  buffalo-grass  regions  of  the 
West.  Mary  Elizabeth  Lease,  La  Pasionaria  of 
the  Populist  movement,  could  always  bring 
her  grim-faced  Jayhawker  audiences  to  a 
bubbling  boil  with  the  flaming  preachment 
that  "farmers  should  raise  more  hell  and 
less  com." 

Whatever  the  other  attainments  of  "Mary 
TelUn',"  as  she  came  to  be  known,  for  she 
had  a  powerful  voice,  her  memory  is  greenest 
for  this  one  line.  And  if  that  gives  the  lady 
•  somewhat  slippery  hold  on  fame,  she  did 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  her 
Idea  took  root  and  flourished.  In  her  day 
and  in  the  40-odd  years  that  have  passed 
since  she  first  hauled  out  the  great  red 
dragon  of  Wall  Street  for  a  public  horse- 
whipping, there  have  been  numerous  small 
but  noisy  farm  groups  Intent  on  not  raising 
com. 

Her  devotees,  however,  are  dwindling,  and 
It  seems  likely  they  will  go  the  way  of  the 
old  sod  houses  that  once  housed  them,  for 
--=^  these  4-H  clubbers  who  are  taking  over  are 

fiercely  devoted  to  raising  more  and  better 
corn  and  kindred  farm  products,  and  not  at 
•11  interested  in  raising  old  Harry. 

The  4-H  Clubs  form  a  spirited  little  democ- 
racy  at   work — hard   work! 


Distinfuished    Soldiers    of    Connecdcat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

or  CONNECnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  April  3,  1941 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  JAMES  A.  HAOGERTT 


Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  State  of  Connecticut  has  had  dis- 
tinguished soldiers  in  Its  history.  On 
Sunday,  March  2.  the  Yankee  Division 
honored  one  of  the  outstanding  heroes 
of  its  glorious  war  annals — Brig.  Gen. 
James  A.  Haggerty.  who  was  born  in 
Hartford  and  moved  to  New  Haven 
where  he  gave  unstintedly  of  his  time 
and  services  to  that  city.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  my  colleague  the  Honorable 
Jamks  a.  Shanlet  was  a  member  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Infantry  Con- 
necticut National  Guard  from  1928  when 


he  surrendered  a  captaincy  in  the  Field 
Artillery  Reserve  to  enter  the  National 
Guard  as  a  private.  He  was  adjutant 
of  the  First  Battalion  at  the  time  of  his 
election  to  Congress  in  1934. 

I  include,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  a 
tribute  to  Gen.  James  A.  Haggerty  at 
the  unveiling  of  his  memorial  tablet  in 
Goffe  Street  Armory,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
March  2,  1941,  by  Capt.  Philip  H.  Eng- 
lish. Also  two  sermons  delivered  on  the 
same  day. 

TRIBtTTB  TO  CEN.  JAMES  A.  HACGERTT  AT  THE 
tTNVEILIMC  or  HIS  MEMORIAL  TABLET,  GOFFX 
STBEET  ABMORT,   NEW  HAVEN,    MARCH  2.    1941 

(By  Capt.  Philip  H.  English) 

Mrs.  Haggerty,  honored  guests,  members  of 
veteran  and  active  service  organizations,  and 
citizens  of  Connecticut,  to  present  the  career 
of  a  beloved  leader  in  a  few  brief  moments 
Is  a  dlfflcult  task.  I  am  forced  to  limit  my 
tribute  to  those  deeds  which  brought  him 
his  greatest  honors. 

James  A.  Haggerty  was  born  In  Hartford, 
Conn.,  May  10,  1880.  An  orphan  at  the  age 
of  6,  young  Jim  made  his  home  with  rela- 
tives in  New  Haven,  where  he  graduated  from 
our  New  Haven  High  School  In  1894.  His 
entire  business  life  was  connected  with 
building  and  contracting  operations,  which 
resulted  in  his  later  erecting  some  of  our 
outstanding  public  structures,  notably  the 
children's  community  center,  the  Spireworth 
School,  and  that  impressive  church — St. 
Brendan's.  His  civilian  record  was  marked 
by  friendliness  to  his  associates,  by  strict  In- 
tegrity, and  by  his  ability  to  carry  every 
undertaking  through  to  successful  accom- 
plishment. These  characteristics  made  him 
an  outstanding  military  leader. 

His  desire  to  serve  his  State  aroused  by 
the  events  of  the  Spanish  War,  Jim  enlisted 
in  C  Company,  Second  Connecticut  Infantry, 
on  March  1.  1899.  He  advanced  rapidly 
through  noncommissioned  ranks  to  become  a 
lieutenant  In  1903  and  to  earn  his  captain's 
bars  m  1906. 

Ten  years  later  came  the  sudden  call  to 
Federal  duty  on  the  Mexican  border  at  No- 
gales.  Ariz.  At  this  time  occurred  the  great- 
est disappointment  of  his  career.  After  16 
years  of  patient  preparation  for  active  duty, 
Jim  was  told  by  the  doctors  that  his  blood 
pressure  was  too  high.  On  July  21,  1916, 
when  his  fine  company  was  on  duty  on 
distant  mountain  and  desert,  Captain  Jim 
became  again  Mr.  Haggerty. 

Far  from  discouraged  by  this  hard  blow, 
Jim  listened  to  the  rumblings  In  war-stricken 
Europe,  while  hopefully  awaiting  another 
chance  to  Join  his  beloved  regiment  on  its 
return  to  New  Haven. 

On  January  26,  1917.  Pvt.  James  Haggerty 
answered  roll  call  as  the  most  recent  recruit 
In  Headquarters  Company,  Second  Connecti- 
cut Infantry.  Time  forbids  details  of  rapid 
promotions  which  allowed  him  to  sail  for 
France  In  the  autumn  of  1917  as  a  first  lieu- 
tenant in  Company  O,  One  Hundred  and 
Second  United  States  Infantry  Regiment, 
A.  E.  F. 

At  Selcheprey,  In  the  morning  mists  of 
April  20,  1918,  this  gallant  regimeut  repulsed 
a  vicious  raid  by  3,000  German  storm  troops 
and  suffered  heavy  losses  from  the  concen- 
trated fire  of  200  enemy  guns.  Found  by  a 
friend  caring  for  many  wounded  in  this  bat- 
tered sector.  Lieutenant  Haggerty  remarked 
scornfully,  "High  blood  pressure!  Bosh!"  In 
May  1918  I  was  glad  to  have  the  chance  to 
give  him  a  set  of  captain's  bars  which  I  had 
purchased  in  anticipation  of  his  well-earned 
promotion. 


Moving  to  the  Second  Battle  of  the  Mame, 
we  find  C  Company,  under  Captain  Haggerty's 
able  direction,  taking  a  leading  part  In  the 
historic  American  counterattack  In  the  roll- 
ing hills  east  of  Belleau  Wood.  The  Yankee 
Division  was  the  southern  spearhead  in  this 
surprise  attack,  which  was  to  throw  the  Ger- 
man forces  Into  a  retreat,  terminated  only  by 
the  November  armistice. 

On  July  22,  1918,  Jim's  troops  formed  with 
D  Company  the  leading  waves  In  a  desperate 
advance  to  pierce  concealed  enemy  defenses 
at  Epleds  and  Trugny.  Many  present  today 
saw  him  calmly  deploy  his  men  at  dawn  and 
lead  them  off  through  a  storm  of  machine- 
gun  fire  to  storm  these  red-roofed  villages. 
We  recall  the  flash  of  those  bright  bayonets  as 
900  men  and  21  officers  of  the  first  battalion 
by  heroic  effort  overcame  a  veteran  enemy's 
strong  position.  Three  days  later  the  effec- 
tive strength  of  this  group  numbered  162  men 
and  3  officers,  including  the  acting  battalion 
commander,  Captain  Haggerty.  Deep  in  the 
shell-torn  LaPere  Woods  they  continued  the 
pursuit  of  the  Kaiser's  forces.  Under  Inspired 
leadership  neither  wounds  nor  death  could 
halt  these  dauntless  troops. 

Two  personal  citations  rewarded  such  lead- 
ership. The  first  from  General  Edwards  read 
as  follows: 

"The  division  commander  takes  pleasure  In 
citing  In  orders  Capt.  J.  A.  Haggerty  for 
marked  gallantry  and  meritorious  service  In 
the  capture  of  Torcy,  Belleau.  Givry,  Bour- 
esches  Woods,  Hill  190  overlooking  Chateau 
Thierry,  EtreplUy,  Epleds,  Trugny,  and  La- 
Fere  Woods  to  the  Jaulgonne-Fere  en  Tarde- 
nols  Road  during  the  advance  of  this  divi- 
sion against  the  enemy  from  July  18  to  25, 
1918,  In  the  second  Battle  of  the  Marae." 

A  second  citation  signed  by  General  Per- 
shing, Commander  In  Chief,  A.  E.  F.,  read: 
"Capt.  James  A.  Haggerty,  Company  C,  One 
Hundred  and  Second  United  States  Infantry, 
for  distinguished  and  exceptional  gallantry 
at  Chateau  Thierry,  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1918,  In  the  operations  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force,  In  testimony  thereof 
and  as  an  expression  of  appreciation  for 
his  valor,  I  award  this  citation" 

Another  promotion  and  a  change  of  duty 
soon  returned  Major  Haggerty  to  the  United 
States  for  assignment  to  the  Twelfth  Divi- 
sion of  the  Regular  Army  at  Camp  Devens, 
Mass.  The  armistice  was  signed  Just  as  this 
command  was  to  sail  for  France.  He  ter- 
minated his  war  duties  by  assuming  the 
direction  of  the  convalescent  center  at  Camp 
Devens,  where  he  brought  comfort  and  cheer 
to  many  thousand  sick  and  wounded  sol- 
diers homeward  bound  from  France. 

Following  Important  duties  in  organizing 
our  present  National  Guard,  Jim  Haggerty 
became  a  colonel  on  January  1,  1922,  and 
took  command  of  a  new  One  Hundred  and 
Second  Infantry  Regiment  In  February  1924. 
In  1925  he  was  appointed  brigadier  general 
in  command  of  the  Eighty-fifth  Brigade. 
He  led  the  Forty-third  Division  during  the 
Pine  Camp  maneuvers  In  1935.  On  July  15, 
1940,  while  discussing  coming  battle  prac- 
tice with  his  staff  associates,  he  died  sud- 
denly at  Hartford. 

Of  Jim's  character  his  close  friend,  our 
former  chaplain,  Daniel  Strickland,  has  re- 
cently written  the  following  lines: 

"The  outstanding  force  in  his  career  wm 
determined  persistence.  He  never  preached 
any  sermons  on  morale,  but  by  sheer  example 
and  cheerfulness  held  his  officers  and  men  to 
a  very  high  level  of  endurance.  Excellent  tac- 
tical Judgment  gave  him  faultless  skill  in 
estimating  a  situation.  He  had  the  ability, 
above  any  officer  I  have  known,  to  mix  freely 
with  his  men  and  to  maintain  their  respect." 
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May  this  bronae  memorial  serve  to  keep  his 
spirit  alive  and  activ*:  as  a  guiding  beacon  to 
the  regiments  of  the  future.  Wherever  they 
go  he  is  with  them.    His  spirit  Is  marching  on. 

(Sermon  of  the  Reverend  Father  Martin  P. 
Doran,  former  ch£  plain  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Second  Infantry.  March  2.  1941] 

DEPARTtJRX    or    THE    0^fE    HTTNDRED    AND    SECOND 
nn^ANTRT 

"The  just  man  Uveth  by  faith,"  Romans 
1:17.~ 

In  the  great  economy  of  the  world  today 
trouble  and  adversity  have  a  large  place. 

God  made  man  in  a  perfected  state;  a  mind 
of  vast  Intelligence  a  suul  shining  in  the 
supernatural  of  divine  grace,  and  power  of 
his  own  free  will  to  direct  his  actions  for  good 
or  for  evil.  Man  destroyed  his  perfected  na- 
ture, and  through  the  malice  of  sin  has 
bequeathed  to  ua  tils  progeny,  trouble,  ad- 
versity, evil,  sin,  and  death.  By  the  meafure- 
ment  of  years  in  which  man  has  progressed 
so.  too,  commensxirate  with  thoti  years  has 
been  the  heritage  of  trouble,  ill-will  toward 
fellow  men,  and  tlie  hatred  and  denial  of 
Almighty  God.  Let,  St.  Paul  express  it  for 
us:  "For  professing  themselves  to  be  wise, 
they  became  fools.  And  they  changed  the 
glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  Into  the  like- 
ness of  the  Image  ot  corruptible  man,  and  of 
birds,  and  of  four-footed  creatures,  and  of 
creeping  things.  Wherefore  God  gave  them 
up  to  the  desires  ot  their  hearts,  unto  un- 
cleanness.  to  dishonor  their  own  bodies 
among  themselves.  Who  changed  the  truth 
of  God  into  a  He;  and  worshipped  and  served 
the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator  who  Is 
blessed  forever." 

A  sordid  world  indeed  had  man  made  for 
himself,  desolate  v.'lth  desolation  had  man 
been  left  to  himself,  but  God's  love  for  man 
resplendent  from  tiie  cross  on  Calvary's  hill 
has  kept  alive  that  spark  of  faith,  has  rested 
man's  destiny  secuiely  on  the  virtue  of  hope, 
and  nurtured  a  doctrine  of  love  for  God  and 
for  fellow  man  that  has  been  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  world  "Greater  love  than  this 
no  man  hath  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friend." 

That  doctrine  of  divine  love,  purchased  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Calvary's  cross,  has  found  its 
way  Into  the  hearti;  of  millions  of  people  and 
borne  frUlt  in  the  faith  of  God  and  of  Justice 
toward  men.  The  world  of  that  day  had 
turned  from  God  and  It  was  bargained  for 
and  bought  through  the  sufferings,  self- 
effacement,  and  dijath  of  Jesus  Christ.  As 
then,  so  now,  the  world  today  has  gone  out 
from  God:  let  St.  Piul  again  express  it  for  tis: 
"There  is  none  thjit  under standeth,  there  is 
none  that  seeketh  after  God.  All  have  turned 
out  of  the  way.  Their  throat  is  an  open 
sepulcher;  with  th<  Ir  tongues  they  have  dealt 
deceitfully;  the  venom  of  asps  Is  under  their 
lips.  Whose  mouth  Is  full  of  cursing  and  bit- 
terness. Their  feet  swift  to  shed  blood:  de- 
struction and  misery  in  their  ways.  And  the 
way  of  peace  they  have  not  known.  There 
Is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes."  Nine- 
teen hundred  yeai-s  ago  St.  Paul  wrote  this 
condemnation  of  tyranny,  tyrants,  and  of  the 
Incredulous  of  God.  Man  of  no  faith,  man 
of  evil  works,  man  a  law  tmto  *imself . 

But  all  Is  not  lost.  Thanks  be  to  God,  to 
all  this  heathenish  savagery  there  Is  the 
counterbalancing  of  the  force  and  of  the 
power  and  of  the  hifluence  of  religion.  There 
are  men  and  women  today  Inclined  to  the 
principles  of  religion;  men  and  women  who 
respect  the  laws  of  morality;  men  and  women 
who  direct  their  lives  on  a  basis  of  Justice 
and  of  equality;  men  and  women  who  love 
peace  and  tranquillity;  men  and  women  who 
have  faith  In  God  and  by  that  faith  direct  the 
actions  of  their  lives  to  a  supernatural  end. 


On  such  a  faith  was  founded  this  glorious 
Commonwealth  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
On  the  seal  of  this  great  State  its  escutcheon 
bears  proof  of  faith  in  God  and  confidential 
hope  In  His  Divine  Providence;  for  we  read, 
"He  who  brought  us  over  safely  shall  sustain 
us."  Religion,  faith  in  God,  have  been  the 
cornerstone  of  this  Commonwealth,  carrying 
that  light  from  generation  to  generation  by 
good  and  noble  deeds,  by  honesty  and  In- 
tegrity of  individual  lives,  until  every  mile 
of  this  great  State  gives  monumental  testi- 
mony In  churches,  synagogues,  houses  of  wor- 
ship, to  a  faith  and  trust  in  the  living  God. 
That  faith  in  Cod  has  engendered  Itself  into 
the  lives  of  its  citizens  a  love  of  righteousness 
that  has  produced  In  every  decade  men  and 
women  of  heroic  devotion,  self-sacrifice,  per- 
sonal suffering,  and  to  Insure  Its  unity  and 
preservation  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
of  death. 

And  not  least  in  its  great  Uneage  stands 
forth,  the  illustrious  regiment  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Second  Infantry.  Its  past 
entombed  with  its  great  dead  enriches  the 
glories  of  our  State  written  In  the  valor, 
and  courage,  and  sacrifice  of  noble  deeds. 
Truly  its  past  lies  dead,  and  its  great  men 
of  the  past  are  dead  but  their  spirit  and 
tradition  have  been  enthroned  upon  love 
and  influence,  that  know  no  death  and  that 
furrowed  deeply  Into  the  minds  and  hearts 
and  souls  and  Uves  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions who  have  caught  up,  where  they  laid 
down.  In  panorama  before  my  eyes  this 
morning  I  see  glorious  figures  of  the  living 
and  of  the  dead,  men  who  have  standardized 
the  traditions  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sec- 
ond Regiment:  Shanley,  Isbell,  Parker,  Hag- 
gerty, Field.  Oberlln,  O'Connell,  Strickland. 
These  were  men  of  strength  and  bravery, 
men  of  Ideals,  men  of  troubles  and  tempta- 
tions that  chisel  out  character,  men  of  re- 
ligion, our  standard  bearers,  "For  God  and 
for  Country." 

And  in  this  vision  of  the  heroic  dead. 
If  I  may  be  permitted.  I  see  one  who  has 
climbed  the  ladder  of  success  from  an  ob- 
scure private  to  an  honored  general;  and 
that  by  persistent  toll,  by  devotion  to  duty, 
by  intelligent  application,  capable,  kind,  pa- 
tient, understanding,  never  disconcerted,  one 
who  loved  army  detail  more  than  all  else 
In  life,  deeply  religious  in  his  love  of  God, 
severely  subservient  to  dvll  authority,  a 
man  whom  we  all  love,  a  man  who  knew 
how  to  be  and  was  himself  a  gentleman; 
my  tribute  to  the  sweet  memory  of  Gen. 
Jim  Haggerty.  And  if  he  has  left  his  foot- 
prints on  the  sands  of  time  I  see  also  another 
who  followed  so  closely  the  Ideals  and  tra- 
ditions of  this  great  regiment;  a  true  soldier 
of  the  highest  Intelligence,  a  capable  dis- 
ciplinarian who  knew  how  to  teach  because 
he  first  had  learned  to  serve,  who  knew  the 
weaknesses  of  man  and  could  advise  and 
sympathize  yet  never  an  offender  himself; 
a  genius  of  mUitary  tactics,  yet  humbly  re- 
fusing the  coveted  position  to  command; 
who  loved  conversation  of  God  and  the 
infinity  of  His  guiding  providence;  a  true 
soldier,  a  loyal  friend,  the  perfect  gentle- 
man—MaJ.  Fred  Oberlln. 

May  I  echo  back  over  the  long  vista  of 
time  to  these  glorious  dead  that  the  lessons 
you  men  have  taught  have  not  been  wasted 
on  the  desert  air,  but  have  been  recognized 
by  your  successors  and  that  torch  of  light, 
and  of  fidelity,  and  of  courage,  is  securely 
grasped  and  selfishly  guarded  by  the  offi- 
cers and  the  personnel  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Second  of  today.  And  knowing  this  no 
mother,  sister,  or  sweetheart  need  to  crush 
their  hearts  with  moments  of  anxiety,  fear, 
and  worry,  becatise  your  boys  are  In  safe- 
keeping under  the  protection  of  a  paternal 
and  efficient  officers'  corps;  and  the  heavenly 


protection  of  Our  Blessed  Father  ■nlling 
sweetly  down  upon  them  axKl  lovingly 
guarding  yotir  chosen  and  dear  ones. 

I  know  whereof  I  speak,  and  I  know  ths 
care  that  is  first  sought  for  the  boys  to 
insure  their  safety,  their  comfort,  and  their 
health.  I  know  of  no  other  regiment  that 
has  the  men  tn  superior  positions  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  unselfish  spirit  as  bat- 
talion commanders  Houley,  Horrlgan.  Llnd- 
dauer;  and  no  regiment  the  country  over 
that  can  boast  of  the  executive  Qulnn,  that 
inexhaustible  force  of  power,  and  of  good- 
ness, and  of  energy,  and  of  Intelligent  capa- 
bilities. These  Illustrious  men  both  living 
and  dead  have  well  merited  their  honored 
places  In  the  history  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut; by  example  given,  by  tradition  set, 
by  deeds  accomplished;  and  if  these  be 
requisites  whereby  a  successor  may  be 
chosen,  then  the  lot  has  been  well  cast  upon 
the  commanding  officer  whom  we  all  revere, 
a  man  extremely  capable,  a  bom  leader,  a 
refined  gentleman — Col.  Earnest  L.  Novey. 

Thtis.  the  tradition  of  this  great  regiment 
carrlF^s  on,  and  you.  by  choice  selection,  are  a 
vital  and  integral  part  which  in  simple  in- 
terpretation, connotes  honor  with  responsi- 
bility, credit  for  service  well  done,  piolec- 
tton  for  adherence  to  obedience,  security  In 
your  allegiance  toward  God.  compensation  In 
your  justice  toward  men. 

In  a  few  short  weeks  these  walls  of  the  old 
drill  shed  will  echo  and  reecho  once  again  to 
the  strains  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Second 
March:  The    steady    rhythmic    pulsatinn    of 
bcots,  boots,  boots  marching  up  and  down, 
and  you  shall   go  forth  with   strength  and 
courage,  light-hearted  and  gay,  the  blond  of 
youth    coursing    warmly    In    your    veins    to 
serve — to  serve  God  and  country.    And  God's 
blessings  will  be  with  you  and  the  prayert  of 
all  will  keep  you.    Your  physical  wants  will 
be   amply   supplied,   your  spiritual   care   en- 
trusted to  capable  hands  of  devoted  cliaplalns; 
that  will  be  your  staff,  for  through  these  men 
you  will  find  a  dependence  upon  God  that 
will  rectify  your  lives  in  accordance  with  the 
teachings  of  Saint  Patil.  that  "Just  men  live 
by  faith."     But  you  will  come   back  again, 
every  one,  none  shall  be  left  l)ehlnd.  and  If 
tears  and  sadness  enshroud  the  hearts  of  your 
beloved  ones  who  bid  you  today  a  fond  fare- 
well. It  Is  only  nature  which  demands   the 
price  of  sorrowing  for  the  love  it  gives     You 
shall  find  duty  not  always  too  pleasant,  and 
if  the  post  you  guard  in  the  midnight  silence 
appears    to   have    been   transplanted   to   the 
nearest  graveyard  and  rows  of  the  sheltered 
sleeping  take  on  the  aspect  of  giants  of  ether 
days,  waiting,   as  it  would  appear,  momen- 
tarily to  engulf  you;  and  your  step  t>econM's 
slow  and  weary  and  yotir  heart  pounds  and 
the  tick  of  your  watch  In  that  awful  silence 
beats  like  the  sepulchral    uun-toms  of    the 
fcrest  Jungle;  dread,  despair,  fear  never,  for 
ycur  mother  walks  by  your  side,  your  bud- 
dies without  nimiber  are  yo\»  support,  and 
the   spirit   and   tradition  of   that  galaxy  of 
noble  men  shall  light  your  way,  and  the  God 
who  bore  you  shall  raise  you  up. 

You  are  entering  into  a  combat  that  is  not 
a  fight  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
the  powers  and  principalities  of  an  unseen 
world  and  your  success  shall  be  measured 
only  insofar  as  you  return  the  life  and  liv- 
ing of  our  great  democracy  to  a  more  en- 
lightened tservice  of  God,  and  to  a  greater 
dependence  upon  his  providential  care.  For 
already  I  have  seen  stepping  forth  from  the 
Book  of  Revelstions  four  horsemen;  and  one 
rides  a  red  horse,  significant  of  war  personi- 
fied today  by  a  man  who  would  conquer  the 
world  and  he  must  fall  because  be  needs  no 
god:  and  the  second  horse  is  black,  signifi- 
cant of  death,  and  that  rider  must  fall  be- 
cause he  has  ridden  death  Into  the  llres  o< 
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Innocent  people,  brushing  aside  the  doctrines 
of  God;  and  the  third  horse  Is  pale  In  color, 
■Ignlflcant  of  famine  and  pestilence,  ridden 
by  an  Incarnate  fiend  who  too  must  fall 
because  he  has  ridden  out  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  suffering  and  starving  people  and 
has  blotted  out  the  name  of  God;  and  the 
fourth  horse  Is  white  and  pure,  and  riding 
him  la  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  came  to  love 
and  to  die  for  man  that  he  might  bring  con- 
cord and  peace  among  all  nations  and  right- 
eousness into  the  hearts  of  men.  I  would 
exhort  you  to  model  your  lives  and  I  would 
pray  that  our  great  Nation  follow  closely  him 
who  is  the  rider  of  the  white  horse;  for  today 
he  Is  the  white  father.  Pius  XII,  glorious 
reigning,  whose  guidance  I  am  so  willing  to 
make  the  standard  of  my  life  and  whose  way 
of  peace  and  love  of  humanity  I  would  ask 
our  Nation  to  adopt,  if  not  the  doctrines  of 
his  teachings  at  least  his  leadership  for  Jus- 
tice, for  civilization,  that  may  honor  God 
and  respect  man.  That  Is  your  contest,  that 
Is  your  struggle,  that  Is  your  reward  of  honor. 
May  God  bless  you  every  one  and  watch 
every  step  o;'  the  way  and  bring  you  back 
safely  and  permanently  to  the  ones  you  love 
and  to  the  ones  who  love  you. 


JExtracts  from  a  sermon  preached  at  the  field 
service  before  the  One  Hundred  and  Second 
Infantry  Reserve  Sunday,  March  2.  1941.  at 
the  Goffe  Street  Armory  on  the  occasion  of 
their  last  field  service  before  departure  for 
a  year's  training  at  Camp  Blandlng.  Fla.. 
by  Capt.  William  H.  Nlcclajs.  chaplain.  One 
Hundred  and  Second  Infantry  Reserve] 

"There  la  no  discharge  In  war."  It  may 
seem  odd  that  a  chaplain  should  choose  for  a 
text  in  times  like  these  words  which  on  the 
surface  seem  to  be  quite  contrary  to  our 
present  and  past  experiences.  If  they  meant 
actual  combat  with  armed  forces  of  another 
nation,  it  would  not  be  true,  for  we  know 
that  members  of  our  families  have  been  hon- 
orably discharged  after  valiant  service  In  past 
wars,  but  the  man  who  wrote  these  words, 
often  calling  himself  the  Preacher,  was  wiser 
than  most  of  us  think.  He  speaks  of  the  con- 
tinuing triumph  of  righteousness  over  evil. 
It  Is  here  that  he  gives  the  watchword 
for  the  day  becaviae  there  Is  no  discharge  In 
the  war  of  right  against  wrong,  of  righteous- 
ness against  the  powers  of  darkness.  We 
realize  today  that  we  are  In  actual  combat 
against  those  forces  that  would  destroy  us. 
They  are  not  always  personified  In  the  mind, 
or  In  a  name,  or  In  a  nation,  but  many  times 
In  a  philosophy,  the  way  of  life  that  would 
take  from  vu  the  things  that  we  hold  dear 
and  substitute  In  their  stead  things  that 
would  allow  our  conquerors  to  own  us  body 
and  soul. 

Perhaps  luconsciotisly  we  are  afraid  of 
these  things  even  though  they  may  not 
come  beyond  the  periphery  of  our  conscious- 
ness, and  under  the  sway  of  this  fear  we 
seek  absorption  Into  our  background.  We 
are  apt  to  become  ancestor  worshippers 
thinking  thus  to  protect  ourselves.  Nature 
provides  very  well  for  the  lower  animals 
that  they  might  be  absorbed  Into  their 
background,  protecting  them  from  their 
natural  enemies  and  foes.  Travelers  In 
Jungle  lands  and  waste  places  bring  us  tales 
of  animals  peculiarly  colored  to  blend  Into 
the  background  and  many  times  cannot 
be  seen  because  of  their  protective  coloring. 
The  polar  bear  on  arctic  Ice  blends  his  white 
fur  with  the  whiteness  of  the  ice  and  can- 
not be  seen  by  his  enemies.  Even  the  brown 
rabbit  in  the  New  England  woods  is  colored 
the  same  as  the  leaves  and  the  bushes  In 
vhich  he  hides  and  we  have  thought  that 
by  looking  like  and  pronouncing  the  names 
of  Washington,  and  Lincoln,  and  Grant,  and 
Lee.  and  all  the  rest  of  the  founding  fathers 
that  we  too  might  be  protected  from  the 
things  that  would  do  us  harm,  but  we  have 
come  face  to  face  with  the  realization  that 
these  things  are  not  so.    We  face  a  ntal 


challenge,  with  eternal  vigilance  which  still 
Is  the  price  of  freedom.  Bom  In  travail, 
nurtured  In  trial,  reared  In  tempest,  and 
grown  Into  manhood's  estate  through  tribu- 
lation, we  realize  the  path  of  liberty  and 
freedom  is  never  an  easy  one  One  Is  re- 
minded of  the  delightful  story  so  often 
told  to  children  of  Brer  Rabbit  and  Brer 
Fox  and  It  seems  to  speak  to  vis  today. 
Brer  Fox  had  captured  the  rabbit  and  In- 
tended to  eat  him  but  before  eating  hhn 
Intended  to  torture  him  and  thinking  up 
nothing  bad  enough  himself  sought  to  make 
the  rabbit  name  his  own  torture.  So  the 
rabbit  said  his  skin  was  tender  and  his 
flesh  was  soft  and  his  eyes  were  delicate  and 
he  thought  of  nothing  worse  than  to  be 
thrown  into  a  briar  patch.  This  the  fox 
did.  No  sooner  was  the  rabbit  thrown  Into 
the  briar  patch  when  he  shouted  with 
glee  and  Joy,  "Brer  Fox,  I  was  born  in  the 
briar  patch!  I  was  reared  among  thorns! 
I  have  lived  among  the  hard  places  and  now 
I  am  free!"  V,e  were  born  In  the  briar 
patch.  We  were  reared  among  thorns. 
Pljrmouth  and  Jamestown.  Massachusetts 
and  Virginia,  Connecticut,  and  all  the  early 
colonies  were  not  flowery  beds  of  ease. 
The  founding  fathers  were  men  who  were 
strong  and  true,  whose  hearts  were  firm 
and  who  were  not  afraid  of  hardship.  With 
such  ancestry  as  this,  we  face  today  the 
obligation  of  carrying  on  despite  any  ex- 
ternal hardships  that  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  suffer. 

Amid  all  the  hubbub  of  preparation  for 
national  defense  there  comes  to  the  thought- 
fvil  mind  the  question  as  to  whether  we 
are  preparing  too  late.  We  are  not  pes- 
simistic on  the  actual  preparation  of  arma- 
ments and  armed  men  because  our  men 
are  responding  so  favorably — manufacturer 
and  soldier  alike,  engineer  and  enlisted  man, 
capitalist  and  officer — to  bring  forward  to 
a  speedy  consummation  the  full  protection 
of  our  land,  but  If  we  depend  upon  this 
external  preparation  In  armament  alone  then 
we  are  not  prepared  at  all.  The  billions 
of  dollars  expended  by  France  on  Its  Maginot 
Line  and  all  the  rest  of  its  fortifications 
was  to  no  avail.  Instead  of  the  cement 
and  steel  which  made  the  Maginot  Line, 
France  would  have  been  protected  Just  as 
adequately  if  her  boundaries  had  been 
smeared  with  butter,  because  she  had  not 
made  the  moral  preparation  that  was  neces- 
sary. We  are  minded  of  the  story  of  Father 
Damlen,  the  great  apostle,  to  the  lepers  and 
his  marvelous  work  among  these  people  In- 
flicted with  this  dread  disease.  He,  to- 
gether with  his  helpers,  had  seen  many  a 
man  lose  an  arm,  a  leg.  or  an  ear,  and 
realized  that  the  most  pathetic  thing  about 
the  dread  disease  was  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  pain  connected  with  It.  Ordinarily. 
we  would  say  that  we  would  be  thankful 
that  there  was  no  pain,  but  pain  Is  a 
83rmptom.  the  result  of  something  that  is 
wrong,  letting  us  know  there  is  something 
wrong.  Many  of  the  men  who  went  with 
Father  Damlen  had  been  stricken  with  this 
dread  disease  and  lost  arms  and  legs,  and  had 
even  died,  and  yet  he  was  spared,  not  even 
having  skin  lesions.  Until  one  day  while 
working  In  the  kitchen  a  cauldron  of  boil- 
ing hot  water  was  spilled  over  his  legs  and  his 
feet  and  he  felt  no  pain.  He  knew  then 
that  he  was  Inflicted  with  this  dread  dis- 
ease, but  It  was  too  late.  Today  many  of 
us  have  no  feeling  of  pain,  no  feeling  of 
sympathy,  not  even  a  feeling  of  creature 
horror  at  the  wrongs  and  evils  that  are 
being  committed  In  the  world  against  men 
and  against  civilizations,  and  it  may  be 
that  with  some  of  us  It  Is  too  late.  Yet 
we  realize  that  the  entire  process  of  be- 
coming and  being  free  men  Is  one  that 
requires  the  efforts  of  the  leaders  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  masses  If  It  Is  to  become 
a  truth  In  our  lives. 

We  have  taken  our  liberty  and  our  freedom 
too  lightly  and  all  too  much  for  granted.    We 


think  of  St.  Paul,  himself  a  Jew,  educated 
among  the  rabbis,  trained  In  Hellenic  philos- 
ophy, a  Roman  citizen  by  virtue  of  his 
father's  citizenship  before  him,  entitled  to 
trial  before  the  Caesars  because  of  his  citizen- 
ship, at  one  time  talking  with  a  Roman 
centurion  who  was  his  guard.  This  centur- 
ion was  born  a  slave  and  was  proud  of  the 
fact  that  through  diligence  In  business, 
through  energetic  efforts,  he  was  able  to 
amass  sufHclent  funds  to  purchase  his  free- 
dom and  become  a  free  man  and  to  St.  Paul 
he  said  with  pride,  "With  a  great  price  ob- 
tained I  this  freedom."  And  St.  Paul  an- 
swered him.  "But  I  was  born  free."  We  have 
looked  with  sorrow  upon  the  masses  of  men 
in  distant  lands  and  have  realized  that  they 
have  been  born  In  bondage  and  many  of 
them  have  been  taken  Into  bondage  when 
they  reached  maturity  and  we  have  said  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  neighbors,  sometimes 
with  a  false  pride,  "But  we  were  bom  free." 
This  was  true  yesterday  and  last  month  and 
perhaps  even  this  morning,  but  from  now  on 
we  cannot  say  it.  We  have  to  say  what  the 
centurion  said,  "With  a  great  price  ob- 
tained I  this  freedom."  The  price  of  sweat, 
blood  and  sacrifice,  preparation,  pain  and 
sorrow.  For  in  our  hearts  we  realize  that  this 
thing  we  have  grown  to  call  the  American  way. 
this  philosophy  of  freedom,  this  jXDwer  of 
liberty,  is  so  vital  and  so  valuable  that  we 
are  willing  to  give  our  all  that  those  who 
come  after  us  might  enjoy  the  fruits  of  this 
freedom  which  we  now  have.  It  Is  then  we 
realize  what  this  ancient  writer  speaks  to  us 
as  clearly  as  on  the  day  he  did  years  ago.  that 
In  the  war  against  the  forces  of  darkness  there 
is  no  discharge. 


Our  Flag 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JACOB  E.  DAVIS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  April  3,  1941 


POEM   BY  A   CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  verse 
written  by  a  constituent,  Col.  Roger 
Wood,  of  Leesburg,  Highland  County, 
Ohio: 

OUR   FLAG 

Symbol  of  freedom 
Battle  scarred 
Hallo'ed  by  heroes'  blood 
Who  gave  their  all 
That  you  might  wave 
Triumphant. 
Your  crimson  stripes 
Emblematic  of 
The  courage  of  those 
Who  have  ever  rallied 
To  your  defense: 
A  challenge  to  those 
Traitors  who  would 
Betray  their  heritage. 
Your  blue  field 
And  white  stars 
Tjrpify  a  Nation 
United  and  fearless 
Ready  and  willing 
To  fulfiU  Its  destiny. 
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Your  heaven-bleached  bars 

Of  virginal  purity 

Signify  the 

White-hot  fires 

Of  Inspired  pe^trlotlsm 

And  a  reverence  to 

The  Living  Gcd. 

Flag  of  our  pioneer  forefathers. 
Flag  of  our  valiant  Army, 
Flag  of  our  naval  brave, 
-Flag  of  our  martyred  Presidents, 
Flag  of  the  mothers  who  bore  us. 
Flag  of  the  Nation's  dead — 
We  proudly  stend  and  salute  you 
And  renew  oiu  allegiance  pledge. 


St.  Lawrence  Waterway  Enemies  Caught 
in  Their  Own  Trap 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PIHENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  April  3,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH 


Mr.  PITTENGE^  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  inserted  m  the  Record  a  news 
Item  which  gives  the  facts  in  regard  to 
propaganda  now  under  way  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defeating  the  St.  Lawrence  Water- 
way project.    It  speaks  for  itself. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
for  April  1,  1941,  the  enemies  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Waterway  project  are  given  an 
opportunity  for  a  lot  of  explanation. 
This  editorial,  with  great  force,  indicates 
that  they  are  caught  in  their  own  trap. 
It  is  as  follows: 
[IProm  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  of  April  1.  1941] 

THE    BLtJNOEK    OF     1934 

While  opponents  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Waterway  are  arguing  against  the  Improve- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  It  has  no  value, 
they  belle  their  own  words  by  the  tremen- 
dous lobby  that  they  have  set  up  In  Wash- 
ington to  defeat  the  legislation  soon  to  be 
placed  before  Ckjngress  to  start  the  project 
on  Its  way. 

So  Impressive  a  phalanx  of  special  and 
selfish  Interests  has  rarely  been  brought  to- 
gether at  Washington  for  the  defeat  of  the 
national  welfare  as  has  been  done  to  form 
this  lobby.  Every  commercial  and  port  in- 
terest that  makes  a  rich  living  by  levying 
various  glorified  toll  charges  against  the 
landlocked  Middle  States  is  represented. 
The  Pioneer  Press  has  printed  the  names  of 
Just  some  of  the  organizations  which  are 
represented  in  this  formidable  lobby,  and  It 
makes  a  list  of  solid  type  more  than  a  half 
column  long.  The  composition  of  this  lobby 
Is  Itself  the  answer  to  the  argument  that 
the  seaway  would  be  an  economic  dud. 

They  are  much  the  same  interests  that 
fought  the  previous  seaway  proposal  In  1934, 
except  that  this  time  to  defeat  the  Improve- 
ment they  will  have  to  muster  a  majority 
In  at  least  one  branch  of  Congress,  whereas 
they  only  needed  one  more  than  a  third  of 
the  Senate  when  It  was  presented  In  the  form 
of  a  treaty  for  ratification.  Had  national  in- 
stead of  selfish  Interests  prevailed  In  1934, 
the  waterway  would  be  In  operation  now, 
needed  power  would  be  available  for  defense 
Industries  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary,  and 
the  shipyards  of  the  Great  Lakes  would  be 
available  for  turning  out  vitally  Important 


vessels  that  cannot  be  built  with  existing 
coastal  facilities. 

The  men  who  defeated  the  seaway  In  1934 
are  the  last  who  have  a  right  to  come  forward 
now  and  argue  that  it  is  too  late  to  do  what 
should  have  been  done  7  years  ago.  The  fact 
Is  that  If  the  seaway  were  to  be  started  this 
year  It  will  be  completed  before  many  of  the 
most  Important  warships  on  the  present  pro- 
gram.  The  ships  could  be  under  construc- 
tion simultaneously  with  the  seaway. 

This  country'  and  Canada,  moreover,  must 
look  ahead  to  the  possibility  of  a  naval  race 
in  the  future  that  will  require  every  ship- 
building asset  that  the  two  of  them  can  find. 
If  the  outcome  of  the  war  should  be  such 
that  North  America  must  try  to  match  the 
slilpbuilding  capacity  of  all  Europe  and  Asia. 
we  shall  need  the  seaway  desperately.  Will 
we  then  look  back  and  say  to  one  another, 
"Would  that  we  had  started  the  seaway  In 
1941.  for  now  It  Is  too  late."  It  Is  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  provide  so  that  In  future  years 
we  shall  not  have  a  blunder  of  that  kind  to 
regret  a  second  time. 


Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment of  American  Federation  of 
Labor  Determined  to  Cooperate  in  De- 
fense Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  2, 1941 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  BUILDING 
AND  CONSTRUCTION  TRADES  DEPART- 
MENT OF  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF 
LABOR 


Utr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  evidence  of  good  faith  and  a 
determination  to  cooperate  in  the  na- 
tional-defense program,  the  executive 
council  of  the  building  and  construction 
trades  department  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration has  adopted  two  resolutions 
which  I  believe  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  Congress.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  these 
resolutions  in  my  remarks: 
Resolution  1 

Whereas  our  Federal  Government  has  em- 
barked on  an  extensive  program  of  national 
defense;   and 

Whereas  world  conditions  of  today  are  of 
such  a  serious  nature  that  the  rapid  and 
uninterrupted  completion  of  the  national- 
defense  program  Is  absolutely  essential  for 
the  preservation  of  our  democratic  system  of 
government:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Building  And  Construc- 
tion Trades  Department  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  its  officers  and  members 
solemnly  pledge  themselves  that  there  will 
not  be  any  stoppage  of  work  on  account  of 
Jurisdictional  disputes  between  any  of  the 
building  and  construction  trades  on  any 
building  or  construction  project  essential  to 
the  speedy  and  successful  completion  of  the 
national-defense  program;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
as  adopted  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  Secretary 
of  War  Secretary  of  Navy.  Secretary  of  Labor, 
both  chairmen  of  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  and  the  Defense  Mediation 
Board. 


Resolution  3 


Whereas  there  have  been  many  newspaper 
articles  of  criticism  and  condemnation  di- 
rected at  the  building  and  construction 
trades  organleatlons  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Latwr  In  relation  to  the  coUecttona 
of  permit  moneys,  privilege  dues,  and  initia- 
tion fees  on  defense  construction  projects; 
and 

Whereas  this  volume  of  unfair  and  unjust 
propaganda  is  a  reflection  on  the  integrity  of 
the  building  and  construction  trades  depart- 
ment of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
has  been  the  cause  of  creating  doubt  as  to 
the  integrity  of  our  organizations  in  the 
minds  of  the  general  public.  Government 
officials,  and  many  Members  of  Congress :  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  the  event  of  any  of  our 
building  and  construction  trades  employers 
who  are  recognized  as  being  fair  to  organized 
labor  secure  contracts  for  the  building  and 
construction  of  defense  projects;  be  It  further 

Resoh-ed,  That  where  any  and  all  of  the 
building  and  construction  trades  organiza- 
tions are  unable  to  supply  a  full  force  of 
building  tradesmen  to  man  such  projects,  each 
and  every  organization  affiliated  with  this 
department  agrees  that  such  union  empldyer 
shall  be  privileged  to  employ  other  than 
members  of  the  various  building  and  con- 
struction trades  affiliated  with  this  depart- 
ment until  such  time  as  the  various  organi- 
zations affiliated  with  the  department  are  able 
to  replace  these  nonunion  men  with  members 
of  their  organizations,  or  until  such  non- 
union men  are  requested  to  become  members 
of  their  respective  unions;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  where  such  conditions  exist 
no  permit  or  privilege  moneys  shall  be  col- 
lected under  any  circumstances.  No  Initia- 
tion fees  or  other  union  obligations  shall  be 
collected  from  these  nonunion  men  except 
where  they  can  qualify  for  membership  and 
hnve  been  requested  to  become  members  of 
their  respective  organizations  and  have  been 
accepted;  be  it  further 

Resolied.  That  when  such  applications  are 
received  that  the  initiation  fee  shall  be  the 
minimum  jjossible  In  view  of  the  t)eneflt« 
received  In  such  organizations,  and  that  rea- 
sonable time  will  be  granted  for  the  payment 
of  such  Initiation  fees. 


Editorial  Interpretations  of  Current 
Events 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

or  coNNicncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  April  3,  1941 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     AMERICAN 
HEBREW 


Mr.  KOPPLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  given  me  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  wish  to  insert  In  the  Appendix  an  edi- 
torial from  the  American  Hebrew  of 
February  21.  1941: 

[From  the  American  Hebrew  of  February  21. 
1041) 

XMVICTUS 

It  Is  midnight  in  Washington.  The  Presi- 
dent has  spoken  and  the  people  have  glveu 
utterance  to  their  desire.  A  Congress  nvea 
by  divisive  opinion  succeeded  at  last  In  writ- 
ing the  will  of  the  Nation  Into  law. 

Let  us  try  and  think  clearly.  The  barbaric 
hakenkreuz    floaU    over    proud    and    lovely 
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Parla;  since  the  15th  of  Jxine  the  steel- 
helmeted  col\imn«  of  Hitler's  armies  have 
rumbled  down  the  Champa  Sysees:  the  savage 
aona  of  the  Nazi  gospel  In  their  robot  attire 
look  upon  the  gracious  and  beautiful  capiUl 
even  aa  Marie's  Visigoths  once  looked  on 
Rome. 

But  Paris  Is  not  alone  in  her  travail.  Pros- 
trate alongside  her  lie  Vienna,  bleeding  and 
silent  as  death;  Warsaw,  her  life  snuffed  out; 
Prague,  the  hollow  shell  of  a  city;  Bucharest, 
now  resounding  to  the  marching  goose-step 
of  hatred  on  the  move;  Brussels,  Amsterdam, 
Copenhagen,  Riga,  Kaunas,  Tallinn— yes;  and 
Rome — all  have  become  memories  and,  to 
millions  who  are  in  chains,  symbols  of  hope. 

It  is  midnight  in  Washington:  not  mid- 
night for  America,  for  we  are  the  children 
of  liberty  and  we  are  the  men  of  the  future. 
It  U  midnight,  but  the  lights  are  burning  in 
the  White  House  and  the  men  who  gxiard  our 
freedom  are  vigilant.  Midnight — and  the  sen- 
try counts  his  paces  to  and  fro  before  the 
military  encampment:  Upton.  McCoy.  El- 
dridge,  Beauregard,  Dodge,  Battle  Creek. 
Tobyhanna,  Pine,  Plattsburg.  Dix,  MacArthur. 
McCIelian.  McDowell. 

Midnight— and  the  silence  that  shrouds 
Europe  is  broken  by  the  dull,  sickening  thud 
of  bombs  dropping  over  the  difls  and  shores 
and  cities  of  England;  the  crackle  of  anti- 
aircraft guns;  the  terrible  roar  of  battleships 
going  into  action:  the  small,  still  voice  of  a 
man  weeping  over  the  shattered  bodies  of  his 
loved  ones. 

Bo  Paris  has  died,  and  in  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde  and  the  Rondpoint.  before  the 
Opera,  on  the  Seine  quays,  and  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Tuileries  the  barbarians  celebrate 
their  triumph.  But  across  the  Channel  the 
common  people  of  England  are  manning  their 
guns  and  stand  ready  at  their  parapets  to 
fight  and  to  die  so  that  liberty  may  live  and 
conquer. 

Prom  the  "arsenal  of  democracy '  has  been 
unleashed  a  power  that  will  sound  the  knell 
for  the  force  that  holds  Europe  in  subjection. 
Munitions-laden  ships  are  ploughing  through 
the  sea  on  their  way  to  England — already  the 
British  feel  the  weight  of  the  help  from 
America. 

So  it  Is  midnight  in  Washington,  and  a 
soundless  cry  of  hope  pierces  the  still  ether 
from  the  Continent  in  chains,  and  the  tyrant 
knows  that  the  game  is  soon  up. 


The  Aims  of  the  National  Aeronautic 
Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WBT  vncnru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  March  26, 1941 


STATEMENT    BY    THE    NA^nONAL    AERO- 
NAUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  worth-while  groups  working 
for  the  advancement  of  aviation  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time.  In  the  fore- 
front we  find  the  National  Aeronautic 
Association.  I  herewith  include  a  state- 
ment of  the  aims  of  that  organization  as 
set  forth  in  the  Washington  Newsletter  of 
Friday.  March  28.  1941: 

Frequently  it  Is  asked  by  those  not  fully 
familiar  with  the  National  Aeronautic  Asso- 
ciation: What  is  the  N.  A.  A.?  Does  it  repre- 
sent the  aircraft  manufacturers?  The  air 
Hues?     The  private   flyers?     What   are   Its 


alma?  Is  N.  A.  A.  proadmlnlstratlon  or  antl- 
admlnlstratlon?  Who  are  Its  members?  Who 
fixes  its  policies? 

In  a  few  words,  N.  A.  A.  la  a  nonprofit,  non- 
pturtlsan  membership  organl2atlon  founded 
In  1922  to  encourage  the  advancement  of  all 
phases  of  aviation.  With  diversified  member- 
ship in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  all 
branches  of  aviation,  its  policies  follow  the 
purposes  which  are  common  to  all  and  are 
not  dominated  by  the  Interests  of  any  indi- 
vidual or  group. 

N.  A.  A. 'a  general  alms,  which  have  been 
set  In  its  constitution  and  bylaws,  are  fo- 
cused upon  public  education  and  upon  co- 
operation both  with  aviation  groups  and  with 
the  aviation  activities  of  nonavlatlon  groups. 
The  bylaws  direct  N.  A.  A.  to  encourage  such 
development  as  air  transport,  airports,  edu- 
cation, research,  private  flying,  youth  activi- 
ties, and  air  defense. 

At  the  national  conventions  and  forums  of 
N.  A.  A.  more  specific  alms  are  stated  bjj 
resolutions  In  the  shaping  of  which  the  en- 
tire membership  is  free  to  participate.  Reso- 
lutions adopted  at  the  Denver  air  congress 
last  July  placed  stress  on  such  subjects  as  air 
defense,  air  reserves,  airports,  the  strength- 
ening of  the  C.  A.  A.  organization,  and  alr- 
salety  measures  such  as  Improved  weather- 
reporting  services  and  airport  zoning. 

Between  conventions,  the  supervision  of 
N.  A.  A.'s  affairs,  within  the  field  set  by  its 
bylaws  and  resolutions,  is  In  the  hands  of  a 
board  of  21  directors  and  6  N.  A.  A.  oflElcers 
representing  all  regions  and  aviation  activi- 
ties. The  board  meets  quarterly  and  an  ex- 
ecutive committee  appointed  from  this  group 
meets  monthly. 

The  national  headquarters  of  N.  A.  A.  car- 
ries out  the  instructions  of  the  directors  and 
acts  as  a  central  clearing  house  to  circulate 
information  on  national  matters  affecting 
aviation,  working  as  a  service  unit  for  the 
entire  membership. 

To  secure  cooperation  of  many  able  leaders 
in  aviation  there  Is  an  N.  A.  A.  national  coun- 
cil acting  in  an  advisory  capacity.  N.  A.  A. 
has  a  national  counselor  in  each  State  and 
Territory  and  18  counselors  at  large.  Local 
chapters  are  an  Important  supplement  to 
individual  membership  and  facilitate  com- 
munity action. 

Provision  is  made  for  affiliation  with  N.  A.  A. 
of  other  groups  whose  chief  purpose  is  the 
general  development  of  aviation  or  some  re- 
lated phase.  N.  A.  A.,  moreover,  is  the  Amer- 
ican representative  of  the  Federation  Aero- 
nautique  Internationale,  the  governing  body 
for  sporting  aviation  throughout  the  world. 

N.  A.  A.  is  strictly  nonpartisan,  recognizing 
no  party  lines.  It  seeks  full  cooperation  with 
established  organizations  and  agencies  in  the 
aviation  field.  In  this  way  the  guiding  pur- 
pose of  N.  A.  A.  is  to  promote  solidarity  in  the 
public  Interest  throughout  the  ranks  of 
aviation. 


Denies  Being  a  Member  of  Conunonist 
Party 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVB8 


Thursday,  April  3,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  ALLAN  8.  HAYWOOD, 
DIRSCTOR  OF  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
C.  I.  O. 


Congress  of  iNntrstMAL  Organtzations, 

Washington,  D.  C.  AprU  2.  1941. 
Hon.  Noah  M.  Mason, 

House  of  Rspresentatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Mason:  Congressman 
Dies  has  used  the  Congressional  Record  to 
make  false  charges  against  me.  These 
charges  were  made  without  any  notice  and 
without  first  affording  me  an  opportunity  to 
answer. 

I  am  not,  and  never  have  been,  a  card- 
holding  member  of  the  Communist  Party,  or 
a  fellow  traveler,  nor  have  I  ever  followed 
the  party  Une  by  supporting  the  party's  front 
organizations,  or  in  any  other  way.  My 
cousin  was  killed  in  a  Hitler  bombing  raid 
over  England.  My  nephew  Is  in  the  Royal 
Air  Force  fighting  for  England.  I  am  op- 
posed to  dictatorships  and  to  those  who  con- 
done their  aggression 

The  only  membership  I  have  is  In  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  I  have 
worked  in  the  coal  mines  for  16  years,  and 
have  been  an  officer  of  the  mine  workers  for 
23  years.  The  only  principles  I  follow  are 
the  principles  of  this  country.  The  only  or- 
ganizations I  have  ever  supported  are  the 
trade-union  organizations  of  the  American 
workers. 

Congressman  Dies  has  made  equally  false 
charges  against  a  man  who  cannot  speak  for 
himself,  in  accusing  William  J.  Carney  of 
being  a  Communist  and  fellow  traveler.  Mr. 
Carney  Is  dead.  As  a  dear  friend  of  Mr. 
Carney  during  his  lifetime,  I  deny  Mr.  Dies' 
false  charges.  Bill  Carney  was  a  devout 
Catholic  whose  only  faith  was  in  his  religion, 
and  who  gave  his  life  working  for  the  cause 
of  American  labor  unwns. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  have 
this  letter  Inserted  in  the  Congeessional 
Record. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Allan  S.  Hatwocd, 
Director  of  Organization. 


The  Central  Valley  Project  of  California 


Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  April  3.  1941 


STATISTICS   COMPILED   BY  THE  BUREAU 
OF  RECLAMATION 


Mr.  THOMAS  P.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  facts  and  figures  herein  presented 
were  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion of  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior: 

Under  the  intriguing  title  "We  Are  Mov- 
ing the  Rain," »  a  writer  in  a  nationally  circu- 
lated magazine  a  year  ago  described  major 
features  of  what  is  one  of  the  greatest  re 
clamation  dramas  In  the  history  of  water 
conservation  and  irrigation. 

Centering  on  the  Central  Valley  project  in 
central  California,  he  dealt  with  the  plans 
and  the  progress  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Is  making  to  rescue  threatened  areas  from 
the  paralysis  of  aridity  and  salinity  and  from 
the  menace  of  floods.  Today  he  would  doubt- 
less have  placed  emphasis  on  what  the  proj- 
ect will  do  toward  averting  a  threatened 
shortage  of  hydroelectric  power  In  an  area 


>Magner    White,    Saturday    Evening   Post, 
AprU  27.  1940. 
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where  national-defense  industries  are  striv- 
ing to  meet  the  country's  needs  in  ships, 
processed  minerals,  airplanes,  and  other 
arms. 

In  the  regions  to  be  served  by  the  project 
are  one  and  a  quarter  million  persons  on  irri- 
gated farms  faced  by  deficiencies  in  water 
supplies  and  in  83  cities  and  towns  dependent 
on  these  farms.  Almost  directly  affected  are 
three-fourths  of  the  population  of  the  entire 
State  of  California  and  what  affects  5.000,000 
people  in  California  concerns  the  country  at 
large. 

The  Central  Valley  project  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  major  maintenance  Job  on  the 
water  and  power  resources  of  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  important  agricultural  areas. 
Primarily  it  Involves  the  conservation  and 
regulation  of  the  waters  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  Rivers  for  the  following 
purposes : 

(1)  Imisrovement  on  an  all-year  basis  of 
inland  navigation  on  the  Sacramento  River, on 
which  steamboats  formerly  were  able  to  ply. 

(2)  Increased  flood  protection,  required  to 
combat  the  ravages  of  spring  floods  from  the 
melting  snows  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 

(3)  Supplemental  irrigation  for  producing 
crop  lands  now  largely  dependent  on  under- 
ground water  and  threatened  with  reversion 
to  the  desert  by  lowering  water  tables.  This 
will  be  accomplished  largely  through  diver- 
sion of  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Sacramento 
to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  where  a  critical 
deficiency  in  rainfall  exists. 

(4)  Salinity  control  in  the  Delta  region, 
whereby  salt-water  intrusion  from  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  will  be  repelled  and  the  destruction 
of  the  fertility  of  rich  lands  will  be  halted. 

(5)  Improved  industrial  and  domestic 
water  supplies  for  industrial  areas  of  the 
upper  San  Francisco  Bay  region. 

(6)  Electric  power  development,  whereby 
surplus  waters  of  the  Sacramento  will  be  put 
to  work  to  avert  serious  deficiency  in  the 
power  supply  of  San  Francisco  and  northern 
California,  which  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion finds  is  threatened  by  1943. 

(7)  Facilities  for  protection  of  salmon  and 
other  fish. 

The  facilities  which  are  to  bring  about  the 
accompllEhment  of  these  objectives  may  be 
described  as  follows: 

Shasta  Dam,  the  key  structure  on  the  Sac- 
ramento River  above  Redding,  will  have  a 
reservoir  capable  of  storing  4.500.000  acre-feet 
of  water  and  a  power  plant  of  five  generating 
units  with  a  total  capacity  of  375,000  kilo- 
watts designed  to  generate  one  and  one-half 
billion  kilowatt-hours  of  electric  energy  an- 
nually. 

Keswick  Dam,  6  miles  below  Shasta,  for 

regulation  of  the  stream,  protection  of  fish, 

and  generating  power  through  three  units  of 

25,000   kilowatts   each,   or   a   total   of   75,000 

.  kilowatts. 

Cross  channel  from  the  Sacramento  River 
to  the  San  Joaquin  through  the  edge  of  the 
common  delta  near  Stockton,  Calif. 

Contra  Costa  Canal,  40  miles  in  length,  al- 
ready in  operation,  carrying  water  from  the 
delta  to  a  point  near  Martinez,  to  provide 
Irrigation,  domestic  and  industrial  supplies 
for  agriculture,  homes  and  factories  at  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  Calif.,  and  nearby 
cities. 

The  Delta-Mendota  pumping  canal,  110 
miles  in  length,  raising  water  from  the  delta 
to  Mendota,  west  of  Fresno,  on  the  San 
Jonquln  River. 

Friant  Dam  and  Reservoir  of  520.000  acre- 
feet  capacity  on  the  San  Joaquin  River  near 
the  town  of  Friant.  and  about  20  miles  from 
Fresno. 

Madera  Canal,  37  miles  in  length,  from 
Friant  Dam  to  Ash  Slough,  near  ChowchUla. 

Frlant-Kern  Canal.  160  miles  in  length, 
from  Pliant  Dam  to  the  Kern  River,  near 
Bakersfield. 

Faclli  les  for  natural  and  artificial  propa- 
gation of  salmon. 

The  power  to  be  generated  at  Shasta  and 
Keswick  Dams  will  be  transmitted  through 


double-circuit  line  of  300,000  kilowatt  ca- 
pacity to  a  substation  at  Antioch,  Calif. 
Plans  of  the  bureau  of  reclamation  con- 
template a  steam  standby  and  firming  plant 
of  an  eventual  capacity  of  200,000  kilowatts 
at  Antioch  to  Insure  a  ready  supply  of  energy 
for  all  purposes.  Stub  transmission  lines 
will  carry  power  to  load  centers  up  and  down 
the  valleys. 

Progress  on  the  construction  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  since  the  first  dirt  was 
turned  has  been  as  rapid  as  available  fimds 
would  permit.  By  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  practically  all  of  the  $73,200,000 
of  Federal  funds  provided  for  the  project 
will  have  been  spent.  Consequently,  there 
are  grave  fears  that  the  $25,000,000  recom- 
mended by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  will  not  be  suflQcient  to  ad- 
vance the  work  in  accordance  with  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  situation. 

The  additional  power  requirements,  I 
understand,  will  be  largely  responsible  for 
increasing  the  over-all  costs  of  the  project 
until  recently  estimated  at  $228,010,000. 
These  added  features,  it  is  estimated,  will 
raise  the  over-all  costs  to  something  like 
$261,400,000.  The  additional  outlays  wUl  be 
for  the  steam  standby  and  firming  plant  at 
Antioch  to  make  the  Shasta  power  more 
valuable;  extension  of  the  transmission  sys- 
tem, a  fifth  unit  at  Shasta  Dam,  and  three 
units  at  Keswick  Dam  not  included  in  pre- 
vious estimates. 

The  current  Interior  Department  appro- 
priation bill  provides  only  $25,000,000  for 
advancing  construction  of  the  project. 

Since  the  Federal  Treasury  has  already  ad- 
vanced nearly  a  third  of  the  ultimate  cost 
of  the  undertaking,  it  would  seem  good 
business,  aside  from  other  considerations,  to 
make  the  project  facilities  fully  effective  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Return  of  the  Govern- 
ment's Investment  from  irrigation  will  not 
begin  in  earnest  until  water  is  carried  from 
the  Sacramento  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
The  sooner  the  power  facilities  are  installed 
the  quicker  the  return  from  this  source  wiU 
start. 

From  other  standpoints,  revolving  around 
social  and  economic  considerations  and  the 
national  defense,  advancement  of  construc- 
tion of  the  project  is  supported  by  cogent 
reasons,  which  may  be  summarized  thtis: 

Receding  water  tables  have  already  forced 
the  abandonment  of  large  acreages  In  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  and  retrogression  to  the 
desert  of  other  areas  is  threatened  unless  the 
water  supply  is  supplemented  as  planned  by 
the  Central  Valley  project.  More  than  800,000 
acres  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  face  an  acute 
irrigation  crisis. 

In  the  delta  area,  the  productivity  of  an- 
other 400.000  acres  is  menaced  by  intrusion 
of  salt  water.  Abandonment  of  large  areas 
has  already  been  forced. 

Municipalities  in  the  upper  bay  region 
having  manufacturing  and  processing  plants 
with  an  average  annual  production  of  more 
than  $100,000,000,  are  suffering  from  saline 
contamination  of  their  fresh  water  supplies. 

Large  acreages,  particularly  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  are  menaced  each  spring  by 
fioods  which  will  be  controlled  by  Shasta 
Dam. 

What  the  maintenance  of  agriculture,  the 
backbone  of  the  Central  VaUey  area,  means 
in  dollars  and  cents  has  been  siraimarized  by 
the  Graduate  School  of  Business  of  Stanford 
University.  A  survey  by  its  experts  shows 
that  the  population  of  300.000  on  the  farms 
and  three  times  that  number  in  the  cities 
and  towns  have  a  wholesale  purchasing  power 
worth  $700,000,000  principally  to  the.  metro- 
politan areas  of  San  Francisco  and  my  own 
city  of  Los  Angeles. 

And  since  a  substantial  part  of  this  whole- 
sale business  results  in  purchases  from  manu- 
facturing and  processing  plants  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  there  is  direct  national 
significance  In  the  maintenanoa  of  this  pur- 
chasing power. 


The  impact  of  the  heavy  migrations  of 
farm  families  from  the  Great  Plains  and 
other  areas  has  been  felt  most  severely  in 
the  Central  Valley.  The  increase  of  30  per- 
cent in  the  population  over  the  last  decade 
Is  Indicative  of  the  pressure  that  has  been 
built  up  in  the  area.  With  agricultural  op- 
portunities constricted  by  water  conditions, 
there  is  no  alternative  but  for  these  new- 
comers to  turn  to  the  Federal  and  State 
relief  rolls. 

Conservative  estimates  are  that  from  40.000 
to  50.000  new  families,  practicaUy  all  with 
a  farm  background,  sought  succor  in  the 
Central  Valley  from  1930  to  1940. 

Hydroelectric  power  Is  the  keystone  of  na- 
tional-defense industrial  activities  not  only 
in  the  Central  Valley  area  but  in  southern 
California.  The  imminence  of  the  shortage 
In  power  which  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion has  found  with  respect  to  northern 
California,  finds  confirmation  in  the  increas- 
ing demands  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Los 
Angeles.  But  for  Boulder  Dam  on  the  Colo- 
rado River,  another  project  constructed  and 
operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
southern  California  would  in  all  probability 
have  found  itself  facing  a  similar  crisis. 
Although  Boulder's  power  production  is  years 
ahead  of  schedule,  it  is  being  hard  pressed 
to  meet  the  demands  on  iU  capacity  and 
additional  generators  are  being  installed  and 
planned  in  anticipation  of  a  continued 
increase. 

As  it  is,  Boulder  Dam  is  now  supplying 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  power  require- 
ments of  southern  California,  central  Ari- 
zona, and  southeastern  Nevada.  Despite  the 
dire  predictions  of  the  spokesmen  for  the 
private  utilities  and  other  interests  which 
opposed  the  action  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  building  Boulder  Dam.  the  project 
has  already  demonstrated  its  immense  value 
to  the  Nation,  to  southern  California,  and 
especially  in  stabilizing  the  municipal  power 
systems  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  When 
water  stored  in  BoxUder  Dam  is  carried  to  the 
cities  of  the  coastal  plain  through  the  aque- 
duct of  the  metropolitan  water  district. 
Boulder  Etem  will  make  an  even  greater  con- 
tribution to  the  community,  the  State,  and 
the  Nation. 

The  example  of  Boulder  Dam  Is  cited  as  an 
answer  to  any  objections  that  may  be  raised 
to  acceleration  of  the  power  development  in 
connection  with  the  Central  Valley  project. 
Power  from  Boulder,  which  has  been  fur- 
nished the  San  Francisco  region  under  an  In- 
terchange arrangement,  will  unquestionably 
be  required  in  southern  California  where  the 
pressure  of  population  and  expansion  of  na- 
tional-defense Industries  are  adding  to  the 
requirements. 

The  20  counties  which  will  be  directly  bene- 
fited, the  entire  State  of  California,  and  the 
country  at  large  need  the  Central  Valley 
project  and  the  manifold  blessings  it  will 
bring.  It  should  be  speeded  to  completion 
by  adequate  appropriations  for  both  the 
power  and  irrigation  features  so  urgently 
needed. 


Aid  to  Poland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  April  3.  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  POLISH  ARMY  VETERANS 
OF  AMERICA 


Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  foUowing  resolution  of 
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the  Polish  Army  Veterans  of  America 
with  respect  to  aid  to  Poland: 

Metolvtd.  TJuit  the  Pollah  Army  Veter*n« 
of  America  strongly  recommend  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
broad  powers  granted  him  In  the  Lend-Leaae 
Act.  do  all  within  his  power  to  obUln  the 
tnendly  cooperation  ol  Breat  Britain  In  for- 
warding a  plan  whereby  those  In  Poland  and 
the  other  small  Invaded  countries  of  Europe, 
now  occupied  by  Germany,  may  be  furnished 
Ilfe-sustalnlng  foodstuffs. 

The  Polish  Army  War  Veterans  urge  that 
In  the  extension  of  relief,  the  following  terms 
and  safeguards  be  adhered  to; 

1.  That  an  international  commission  shotild 
be  set  up  to  manage  shipping.  t<5  Import,  safe- 
gtiard.  and  distribute  the  food. 

a.  That  Germany  undertake  that  none  of 
the  imports  or  domestic  supplies  of  these  oc- 
cupied nations  should  be  Uken  by  the  Ger- 
mans. 

3.  That  the  equivalent  of  any  supplies  al- 
ready taken  by  the  Germans  shoiild  be  re- 
tamed  by  the  Germans  to  these  people. 

4.  That  the  amount  of  food  and  supplies 
on  hand  at  any  time  be  so  limited  that.  In 
the  event  of  violation  of  the  agreement  and 
■elzure  of  the  food  and  supplies  by  Germany. 
It  would  not  be  sufficient  to  feed  the  German 
Army  for  more  than  a  single  day. 

5.  That  Germany  relax  her  blockade  against 
these  people  so  as  to  permit  the  commission 
to  Import  food  from  Russia  and  the  Balkans 
If  poralble. 

6.  That  the  belligerents  shotild  not  attack 
ships  carrying  supplies. 

7.  That  no  United  States  shipping  be  em- 
ployed. 

8.  That  the  entire  cost  of  the  pxirchase  and 
distribution  of  this  food  and  supplies  shall 
be  borne  by  the  Governments  of  the  peoples 
ijenefltBd.  without  expense  to  the  United 
States  or  to  Its  citizens. 

9.  To  assure  these  guarantees  the  British 
would  be  free  to  stop  the  supplies  any  mo- 
ment these  guarantees  were  not  fulfilled  by 
the  Germans. 


St  Lawrcace  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVES 


Thursday,  AprU  3,  1941 


RBSOLUnON  BY  THB  DETROIT  REAL 
ESTATE  BOARD 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRB,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 


BBBOLtmON    TO  THS   OONCKESS   Or 

arrai 


UMITID 


Whereas  a  bottleneck  of  approximately  48 
miles  In  the  St  Lawrence  River  deprives  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  vital  prodtic- 
tlon  and  transportation  facilities  In  the 
Great  Lakes  area:  and 

Whereas  the  Detroit  Industrial  area  is  the 
largest  producer  of  export  merchandise  and 
likewise  the  SUte  of  Michigan  produces  more 
goods  for  export  than  any  other  State:  and 

Whereas  the  deepening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
channel  as  advocated  by  President  Roose- 
wnt  will  tnable  us  to  make  our  full  contribu- 


tion to  the  present  needs  of  our  Nation  and 
to  participate  in  the  post-war  program  of 
world  rehabilitation  and  stabilization;   and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Michigan  and  the 
States  adjacent  to  the  Great  Lakes  possess 
a  natural  right  to  transport  their  Industrial 
products,  agricultural,  and  mining  commod- 
ities to  the  markets  of  America  and  the  world 
in  the  most  economical  manner;  and 

Whereas  our  national  defense  requires  full 
utUlzatlon  of  the  potentialities  of  our  21 
active  shipyards  on  the  Great  Lakes;   and 

Whereas  the  midwestern  section  of  ovir  Na- 
tion, which  is  a  part  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region,  produces  more  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  has  more  Industrial  production 
than  any  other  section  of  the  country;  and 

Whereas  the  Detroit  industrial  area  and 
the  State  of  Michigan  are  a  part  of  the  great 
midwestern  section  of  our  coimtry  In  which 
40.000.000  people  live;   and 

Whereas  the  Great  Lakes-St  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project  Is  not  only  a  de- 
fense measure  but  also  a  means  of  bringing 
a  new  era  to  the  country's  most  important 
agricultural  and  industrial  region:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Detroit  Real  Estate  Board 
Seaway  Committee.  That  we  do  formally  and 
respectfully  requests  •  the  Congrefs  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  enact  legislation 
enabling  the  completion  of  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  by 
removing  existing  barriers;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  Tbat  a  formally  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  In  our  National  Congress. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Drniorr  Real  Estati  Board. 

By  Its  Public  Affairs  and  Seaway  Committee. 
Mabch  24,  1941. 


Hie  Pattaf  e  of  H.  R.  99  Would  Be  Dis- 
astrous to  the  Wage  Earners,  Consom- 
ert,  and  All  Investment  in  tke  Field 
•f  Pnlp  and  Paper  Products 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

or  NXW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  April  3,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  E.  W.  TINKER.  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PULP 
AND  PAPER   ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R.  99 
Introduced  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ptjlmir] 
proposes  a  new  adventure  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and 
paper  products  in  America.  Its  passage 
would  scrap  the  sixth  largest  manufac- 
turing industry  in  the  United  States.  It 
would  seriously  jeopardize,  if  not  destroy 
the  welfare  of  264,000  contented,  well- 
Iiald  wage  earners  whoso  annual  earnings 
are  in  excess  of  $300,000,000.  The  in- 
dustry, is  an  important  one  in  Iwth  the 
North  and  the  South. 

The  purpose  of  H.  R.  99  is  to  compel 
the  manufacturers  of  pulp  and  paper  to 
use  the  cotton  carry-over  in  their  manu- 
facturing processes.    It  is  to  my  mind  a 


bold  and  brazen  attempt  to  htmdicap  and 
perhaps  destroy  a  great  industry  which  is 
furnishing  an  important  commodity  to 
the  American  people  at  reasonable  cost. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
E.  W.  Tinker,  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
which  furnishes  a  fair  and  impartial  dis- 
cussion of  the  devastating  effect  of  H.  R. 
99  on  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  the 
United  States. 

Pursuant  to  the  permission  of  the 
House  I  append  the  same  hereto  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  Members  cf  the 
House  take  time  out  to  read  and  ponder 
it. 

Mr.  Tinker's  letter  foUows: 

American  Paper  &  Pulp  Aseociation, 

New  Ycrk,  March  18,  1941. 
Hon.  Fa;.NCis  D.   Cuucin, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  Culkin:  There  has 
been  Introduced  by  Representative  Hampton 
PuLMxa  into  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  H.  R.  99.  entitled  "A  b:ll 
to  provide  for  forest  conservation  of  timber 
used  In  pulp;  to  provide  for  the  eventual 
elimination  of  artificial  market  control  ot 
cotton;  to  use  the  surplus  carry-over  of  cot- 
ton; to  improve  the  quality  of  cellulose  pulp; 
to  provide  a  standard  of  cotton  content  la 
pulp;  and  for  other  purpcsas." 

The  United  States  paper  and  pulp  industry 
respectfully  submits  its  position  to  the  ellect 
that  this  bill  is  fundamentally  unsound  la 
all  its  aspects  and  is  definitely  opposed  to 
the  well-being  of  the  consuming  public,  the 
paper  and  pulp  industry,  and  those  indus- 
tries which  are  dependent  upon  paper  as  a 
material  for  further  processing. 

The  pulp,  paper,  and  converted  paper-prod- 
ucts industries  when  considered  together 
rank  in  size  among  the  first  6  maniifactiving 
industries  in  the  United  States.  The  annual 
value  of  wood  pulp,  paper,  and  converted 
paper  products  is  in  excess  of  82.000,000.000. 
There  is  dependent  upon  these  industries 
some  264.000  wage  earners  whose  aggregate 
annual  wages  are  in  excess  of  $300,000,000. 
The  consumers  of  paper  and  paper  products 
are  distributed  through  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  through  all  walks  of  life.  To  a 
great  extent  the  economic  and  cultural  de- 
velopment of  a  Nation  and  its  people  are 
dependent  upon  abtuidant  and  low-priced 
paper. 

H.  R.  99  seeks  to  substitute  a  high-cost  for 
a  low-cost  raw  material.  The  data,  separately 
submitted,  show  that  the  bill  would  Increase 
the  cost  of  raw  materials  used  in  paper  from 
30  to  32  percent.  The  paper  Industry  operate* 
upon  a  margin  of  profit  which  is  extremely 
small;  seldom  have  the  earnings  of  paper 
companies  reached  6  percent  of  net  worth. 
The  distribution  of  costs  In  the  paper  indus- 
try is  such  that  raw  materials  and  manufac* 
turing  expense,  exclusive  of  labor  cost,  aver- 
age about  60  percent  of  the  net  sales  dollar. 
It  requires  only  a  small  Increase  In  raw- 
material  costs  to  raise  this  60  percent  to  a 
figure  that  would  ruin  the  Industry  unlese 
the  higher  costs  are  Immediately  passed  on  to 
the  consumer  in  the  form  of  Increased  prices. 
It  is  obvious  that  any  such  increase  in  cost* 
as  would  result  from  enactment  o.'  H.  R.  99 
could  not  conceivably  be  absorbed  by  an  in- 
dustry but  would  of  necessity  be  Included  la 
the  price  paid  by  the  consumer. 

The  paper  Industry  has  an  unbroken  rec- 
ord of  increasing  eflttclency  and  decreasing 
prices  for  its  products.  The  tremendous 
production  and  consumption  of  paper  has 
developed  on  an  economic  philosophy  predi- 
cated upon  low  prices  and  progressively  in- 
creasing eflQclency  of  operation.  The  aver- 
age price  of  paper,  for -example,  was  37  per- 
cent  lower   In   1939   than   It   was   in    1926, 
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whereas  general  wholesale  commodity  prices 
were  reduced  only  11  percent  during  this 
same  period.  The  growth  of  paper  con- 
sumption which  has  rested  to  a  great  extent 
upon  this  decreasing  trend  of  paper  prices 
has  enabled  the  paper  Industry  to  expand 
and  increase  its  employment  and  to  make 
available  to  the  people  of  the  Nation,  paper 
and  paper  products  which  have  contributed 
substentially  to  an  Increased  standard  of  liv- 
Inj.  H.  R.  99  seeks  to  revers3  this  sound 
economic  trend  and  move  backward  two  or 
three  decades  the  progress  which  the  paper 
Industry  has  made. 

The  geographic  location  and  expansion  cf 
the  paper  and  wood-pulp  Industry  has  rested 
largely  upon  the  most  feasible  combination 
of  the  locations  of  raw  materials  and  mar- 
kets for  the  finished  products  of  each  in- 
dividual company.  Dei)endlng  upon  the  kind 
and  quality  of  paper  made,  the  companies 
have  established  themselves  close  to  urban 
centers  where  good  markets  exist  or  close 
to  the  great  forest  where  abundant  raw 
material  supplies  are  to  be  found.  By  no 
conception  of  economic  or  ethical  precedent 
under  a  democratic  form  of  government  can 
the  Federal  Governrrent  require  a  paper 
company  or  any  company  to  cease  using  a 
raw  material  which  is  close  to  its  doors  in 
order  to  purchase  a  higher  priced  raw  mate- 
rial, supplies  of  whicli  are  distant,  for  the 
benefit  of  one  partlculiu-  region  of  the  United 
States  or  of  one  sectional  group,  such  as 
the  cotton  farmer.  Td  do  so,  would  penal- 
ize the  Industry,  the  consumers  and  the  tax- 
payers of  the  entire  Nation.  Such  a  measure 
cannot  be  based  upon  a  plea  of  being  vested 
with  a  public  Interest  for  it  merely  seeks 
to  shift  a  burden  from  a  minority  group 
to  the  entire  population.  Furthermore,  the 
forced  utilization  of  a  technically  unsuitable 
and  higher  priced  raw  material  than  that 
io  which  the  industry  Is  accustomed  would 
be  grossly  unjust  as  an  unwarranted  inter- 
ference with  business  Judgment  to  which 
each  businessman  is  entitled.  This  proposal 
would  In  fact  distort  the  planned  distribu- 
tion of  the  Industry  based  on  sound  eco- 
nomic Judgment  and  the  experience  of  100 
years. 

The  members  of  the;  paper  and  pulp  In- 
dustry in  their  capacity  as  private  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  aside  from  their 
role  as  individual  businessmen,  are  opposed 
to  House  bill  99  as  in%olving  useless  expen- 
ditures of  the  taxpaye.-s'  money.  The  pro- 
posal, while  ostensibly  an  economic  project 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government, 
could  only  result  In  a  great  financial  loss 
to  the  public  which  would  have  to  be  paid 
for  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
The  surplus  cotton  held  by  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  acquired  and  stored 
at  an  average  cost  of  :it  least  12  cents  per 
pound.  Data  on  conversion  operations  in- 
dicate that  direct  convtrsion  costs  from  cot- 
ton fiber  to  cotton  pulp — and  it  is  pro- 
posed by  House  bill  )9  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  undertake  this  operation — 
would  raise  the  total  cost  of  the  cotton  to 
the  Government  to  at  least  153/4  cents  per 
pound.  It  Is  proposed  to  sell  this  cotton 
pulp  to  paper  mills  at  7 ',4  cents  per  pound. 
Involving  a  direct  loss  of  8' 2  cents  per 
pound  to  the  Federal  Government.  Since 
House  bill  99  proposes  that  2.000,000,000 
pounds  are  to  be  sold  annually,  the  aggre- 
gate annual  loss  of  public  money  would 
amount  to  $170,000,000  per  year;  addition- 
ally, a  tremendous  Invtjstment  would  be  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  Government  to  erect 
and  equip  the  necessaiy  plants  for  convert- 
ing the  new  cotton  Cber  into  pulp.  This 
would  require  an  immediate  outlay  of  pub- 
lic funds  to  the  extent  of  at  least  $100,000,- 
000.  The  uncertain  nature  of  such  an 
enterprise  renders  It  extremely  unlikely  that 
the  investment  would  <ever  be  amortized. 

Aside  from  the  loss  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  increased  cast  of  raw  materials  to 


the  paper  industry  would  amount  to  at  least 
$160,000,000  per  year.  Thus,  there  would  be 
passed  on  to  the  taxpayer  and  the  consumer 
a  total  burden  of  some  $330,000,000  per  year. 
The  fact  that  large  sums  of  public  money 
have  already  been  expended  to  subsidize  the 
cotton  grower  offers  no  logical  reason  fcr 
pouring  additional  public  funds  into  the 
processing  of  surplus  cotton  for  a  purpo.se 
which  Is  economically  and  technically  un- 
sound, particularly  during  the  national-de- 
fense program. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  paper  In- 
dustry of  the  United  States,  or  In  fact  of  any 
country  of  the  world,  has  never  found  it 
technically  feasible  to  process  cotton  into 
paper.  Aside  from  the  high-cost  asjject.  new 
cotton  fiber,  by  virtue  of  its  technical  prop- 
erties, is  not  suitable,  under  processes  cur- 
rently vised  or  known,  for  use  as  a  raw  mate- 
rial in  the  manufacture  of  most  papers.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1940  the  rag-content  paper  mills, 
constituting  seme  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  capacity  of  the  paper  industry,  un- 
dertook the  subsidized  experimental  manu- 
facture of  paper  using  new  cotton  as  a  raw 
material.  This  was  the  first  known  major 
attempt  of  the  paper  industry  to  use  new 
cotton  for  this  purpose  even  in  those  papers 
which  are  normally  made  from  cotton  rags. 
Even  the  rag-content  paper  mills,  with  long 
experience  in  the  processing  of  cotton  rags, 
could  not  undertake  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
pensive grades  of  paper  from  new  cotton  ex- 
cept experimentally  and  with  cotton  on  a 
subsidized  price  basis  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Surplus  Marketing  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  program,  which  was  based 
on  voluntary  cooperation  of  this  branch  of 
the  paper  industry  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  rag-content  paper  mills  possess 
the  only  equipment  in  the  paper  and  pulp 
industry  which  is  remotely  adaptable  to  the 
processing  of  cotton  fiber. 

The  remaining  portion,  or  99 1-;.  percent  of 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  paper  and 
pulp  industry.  Includes  equipment  for  the 
processing  of  wood  and  other  fibers.  This 
equipment  is  in  no  way  adaptable  to  the 
processing  of  new  cotton  for  use  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  paper?  Nor  is  it  likely  that  even 
the  equipment  in  the  rag  content  paper  mills 
would  be  available  since  It  necessarily  exists 
for  the  production  of  the  regular  grades  of 
rag  pulp  necessary  to  the  business.  Seri6us 
and  unwarranted  problems  would  be  faced 
in  the  fuither  processing  of  cotton  pulp  into 
paper.  Paper-manufacturing  equipment, 
such  as  beaters,  refiners,  and  paper  machines, 
have  been  developed  for  "the  processing  cf 
certain  specific  fibers  into  paper.  New  and 
different  fibers  cannot  be  arbitrarily  substi- 
tuted without  serious  disruption  and  dislo- 
cation of  the  manufacturing  process  and  in 
many  Instances  complete  shut-dcwn  of  the 
paper  mills. 

Wocd  and  other  fibers  move  through  the 
entire  cycle  of  pulp  and  paper  manufacture 
in  from  6  to  12  hours.  Cotton  fiber  would 
require  at  least  24  hours,  and  In  many  in- 
stances a  longer  period  to  complete  the  cycle. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  use  of  cotton  fiber 
would  constitute  a  serious  bottle  neclr  in  the 
mass-production  methods  in  use  in  the  paper 
mills  today. 

The  bill  would  be  particularly  serious  to 
the  paper-consuming  mdustries.  The  effect 
upon  such  Industries  as  printing  and  pub- 
lishing, business  machines,  cigarette  manu- 
facturers, etc.,  would  be  serictis  in  all 
cases,  and  disastrous  in  particular  Instances, 
for  it  Is  doubtful  that  satisfactory  papers  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  these  Industries 
could  be  made  for  many  years  to  come  if  the 
use  of  cotton  fiber  was  compulsory.  Rigid 
specifications  covering  the  physical  and 
chemical  qualities  of  paper  for  use  by  the 
paper  consumers  have  beccme  firmly  estab- 
lished Such  equipment  as  high-speed 
printing   presses,   business  machines,  and  a 


multitude  of  other  paper-products  machines 
have  been  bull*,  and  geared  to  these  rigid 
specifications  and  quality  of  paper.  The  ad- 
dition of  a  new  and  ditTerent  fibrous  raw 
material  to  the  paper  wou!d.  of  necessity, 
affect  these  rigid  specifications,  the  uni- 
formity cf  which  are  so  vit.nl  to  the  con- 
suming Industries.  It  Is  extremely  unlikely 
that  many  industrial  consumers  would  re- 
fuse to  accept  any  paper  which  varies  frcm 
or  falls  below  the  accepted  standards  to 
which  they  are  accustomed.  In  many  in- 
stances they  wtjuld  be  forced  to  d^  so  be- 
cause their  equipment  would  not  be  usnble. 
The  program  proposed  by  H.  R  99  would 
require  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  vital 
materials  and  equipment.  Imposing  ton- 
nages  of  steel  plates  and  girders  tor  the  erec- 
tion of  the  mills  would  be  Immediately  neces- 
sary Electric  generating  equipment,  steam 
equipment,  and  machinery  would  have  to  be 
provided  for.  E\en  more  Important,  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  labor  and  technical  force 
required  for  national-defense  work  and  con- 
struction would  be  needed  for  the  erection 
and  operation  of  these  plants.  It  Is  extreme- 
ly unlikely  that  either  the  material  or  the 
personnel  could  be  obtained  for  unnecessary 
construction  for  the  duration  of  the  national- 
defense  program. 

On  the  economic  side  of  the  picture  there 
can  be  no  Justification  for  unnecessarily  In- 
creasing the  costs  of  a  non-durable-goods 
Industry  at  the  present  time.  Furthermore, 
with  the  tremendous  volume  of  paper  re- 
quired under  the  national -defense  program, 
the  Industry  must  be  left  unhampered  to 
meet  .ill  defense  and  civil  needs  for  Its 
products. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  commerce,  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  of  paper  has  difflculty, 
under  normal  conditions,  competing  with  the 
paper  manufacturers  of  other  countries  in 
common  world  markets.  This  is  because  both 
raw  material  and  labor  costs  are.  In  general, 
lower  In  other  countries  than  th»*y  are  in  the 
United  States.  The  American  paper  industry 
has  made  a  determined  effort  to  capture  and 
maintain  foreign  markets,  particularly  those 
of  South  America.  A  forced  use  of  new 
cotton  in  paper  would  vitiate  any  possibility 
of  the  American  manufacturer  competing  In 
foreign  markets,  for  it  Is  a  practical  impos- 
sibility for  the  manufacturer  to  produce 
paper  lor  his  export  orders  separately  from 
domestic  orders. 

H.  R.  99  provides  that  there  should  be 
levied  upon  the  paper  mills,  as  an  alterna- 
tive If  no  new  cotton  is  used,  a  processing 
tax  ranging  from  50  percent  down  to  12  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  pulp  Included  in  the 
respective  papers. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  such  a  tax 
would  increase  the  cost  of  paper  making  tre- 
mendously and  consequently  the  cost  to  the 
consumer.  Nearly  all  paper  made  would  be 
subject  to  section  6  (a)  (2)  of  H.  R  99.  or 
80  percent  of  the  value  of  pulp  ranging  be- 
tween $5  and  $119  per  ton.  minus  one-third 
of  1  percent  for  each  dollar  by  which  such 
value  exceeds  $.'>  per  ton.  Since  most  wood 
pulps  average  at>out  $65  per  ton  In  value,  the 
tax  would  amount  to  50  percent  (sixty  multi- 
plied by  one-third),  or  30  percent,  or  $21  86 
per  ton.  This  would  raise  the  cost  of  this 
material  by  over  33  percent. 

H.  R.  99  offers  a  strange  process  of  reason- 
ing. It  involvtjs  the  expenditure  of  more 
public  funds  to  consume  the  surplus  cotton 
than  would  be  required  to  purchase  and 
bum  it;  It  proposes  the  practical  wrecking 
of  a  vast  Industry  for  the  benefit  of  a  sec- 
tional problem;  it  anticipates  the  solution  of 
technical  problems  not  solved  over  the  past 
100  years;  and.  most  important,  it  liquidates 
by  Government  flat  the  democratic  processes 
that  hive  been  the  mainspring  of  American 
business  enterprise  since  Its  incepUon. 
Very  truly  yours, 

E.  W.  TUTKCS. 

Executive  Secretary, 
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HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  OKIJtHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  April  3, 1941 


ARTICLE  BY  KEITH  KAHLB 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Include  a  very 
complete  article  on  feeder  air  lines,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Keith  Kahle.  western  repre- 
sentative of  the  Southwest  Feeder  Air 
Lines.  Inc.,  of  Oklahoma  City,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  magazine  Oklahoma.  For 
a  niunber  of  years  Mr.  Kahle  has  been 
editor  of  the  aviation  magazine,  Taxi 
Strip,  and  has  been  active  in  aviation 
affairs  of  the  Southwest. 

[From  the  Oklahoma  magazine  of  February 
ao,  IMl  I 

Fkzdex  An  Lines  Wnx  Be  the  Next  Obeat 
Step  Porwaed  in  Transport  bt  An 

(By  Keith  Kahle) 

Uaglc  is  the  term  "feeder  air  lines."  Its 
aureole  for  the  past  6  years  has  laid  over  the 
Nation  like  the  delightful  smoke  of  a  pipe 
around  your  desk.  Feeder  air  lines  is  the  one 
gem  In  aviation  that  businessmen  remember, 
('rem  Its  glow  they  would  like  to  warm  their 
hands  from  the  service  It  offers  In  a  business 
way.  It  Is  the  one  thing  that  business  re- 
members from  all  of  aviation's  "hellabaloo" — 
It  is  the  one  thing  that  business  in  smaller 
cities  and  towns  desire  from  aviation.  It  is 
very  concrete;  it  is  lasting.  It  will  help  busl- 
zwsa  directly  and  indirectly. 

For  6  years  I  have  studied,  read,  worked, 
heard,  and  thought  about  feeder  air  lines  and 
the  futtire  they  hold  for  business  from  the 
pu'JliC-servlce  standpoint.  For  2  years  I  have 
bc?n  sold  on  the  idea  that  feeder  air  lines  are 
fundamentally  right  and  sound. 

I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that  feeder  air 
lines  will  be  to  air  transportation  exactly 
what  bus  lines  are  to  surface  transportation 
today. 

It  Is  Immensely  pathetic  to  hear  some  state 
that  feeder  air  lines  are  years  away.  Every 
indication  at  Washington — where  the  baU 
Is — every  rumble,  every  sign  points  to  the 
fact  that  feeder  air  lines  are  very  near  at 
hand. 

There  are  a  lot  of  definitions  for  feeder  air 
lines — but  In  plain  English,  without  aay  lace, 
most  expert  thinking  is  along  the  following 
lines:  A  short  air-route  operation  which  gives 
air-mail,  passenger,  and  express  service  or 
air-maU  and  express  service  to  cities  and 
towns  not  now  enjoying  scheduled  trunk-line 
service  by  a  domestic  carrier;  that  such  a 
short  alr-rovte  operation  offers  a  morning 
dispatching  schedule  to  the  cities  and  towns 
along  the  route  and  an  afternoon  pick-up 
schedule.  Both  wiU  originate  and  terminate 
at  an  air-terminal  point  having  scheduled 
tnank-hne  service. 

Hence  the  word  "feeder" — meaning  to  fur- 
nish mall,  passengers,  and  express  to  trunk 
lines. 

Only  a  handful  of  ccmpanles  over  the  Na- 
tion bare  as  yet  been  formed  for  the  express 
pxirpoae  at  offering  feeder  alr-Une  service. 
Only  one  of  these  companies.  All  American 
Ariatlon,  Inc.,  has  had  its  case  heard  before 


the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.    The  company 
was  successful. 

PLANNING  THE  aOUTES 

All  new  air-line  routes — trunk  line  or 
feeder — are  determined  and  laid  out  on  the 
basis  of  their  value  to  the  public  from  a  con- 
venience and  necessity  standpoint. 

New  techniques  are  t>eing  developed  In 
laying  out  feeder  air-line  routes.  Ideas  that 
will  flash  out  front  are  in  the  making. 

Indications  are  already  out  as  to  whether 
the  route  should  be  a  circle  route,  a  straight 
line,  or  zigzag  route;  such  points  are  vital 
to  those  planning  feeder  air  lines  and  fol- 
lowing through  on  their  efforts.  This  infor- 
mation, for  some  reason,  never  seems  to  find 
its  way  to  the  Southwest  and  Midwest  in  a 
noticeable  fashion. 

Prom  the  reams  of  Government  figures 
that  are  available  to  everyone,  routes  can  be 
determl-  ed  or  found  by  careful  study  and 
planning.  The  Government  demands  exact- 
ness In  showing  the  need  for  new  routes. 

The  convenience  and  necessity  of  new 
routes  have  their  edges  sharply  defined. 
Such  data  take  endless  hours  of  work  and 
study  to  compile  and  put  into  statistical 
picture  form.  It  Is  on  this  unromantlc  work 
that  feeder  air  lines  aie  awarded.  Cold 
facts  and  no  hay. 

Airport  facilities  should  not  be  what  some 
local  group  of  businessmen's  committee  de- 
sires. They  should  be  what  the  air  carriers 
and  the  commercial  Aieta  need,  all  subject 
to  check  by  the  airport  section  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority.  Too  little  regard  is 
given  to  this  vital  matter.  As  a  result,  many 
of  the  smaller  and  bigger  airports  today  are 
sloppy  Jobs  due  to  the  trembling,  uncertain 
hands  of  poor  early  planning. 

PORTS  ABE  ESSENTIAL 

The  "hot"  communities  that  are  support- 
ing new  alr-Une  routes  In  a  short  time  will 
have  a  feeder  source  of  Income  to  their 
business  that  will  mean  more  black  ink  on 
private  ledgers. 

The  need  of  more  airports  from  a  commer- 
cial and  national-defense  standpoint  can 
well  be  understood  when  a  businessman 
chills  over  the  fact  that  In  Poland  all  air- 
ports were  wiped  out  by  one  2-hour  bomb- 
ing flight.  As  a  result,  Poland's  air  force 
and  air  lines  were  paralyzed  on  the  ground. 

An  airport  for  feeder  alr-Une  operation  will 
not  necessarily  require  concrete  runways,  but 
Instead  the  field  should  be  well  sodded  and 
weU  drained. 

SOME   OPERATING    ANCLES 

Tlie  modem  version  of  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  feeder  air  lines  now  Is  going  in  two 
ways,  with  a  third  In  the  oiBng. 

The  feeder  lines  of  all  American  aviation 
in  the  East  are  now  being  operated  with  sin- 
gle-motored high-wing  monoplanes  equipped 
with  a  pick-up  device.  This  patented  device 
is  mounted  within  the  fuselage  of  the  plane. 
It  is  a  winch,  bolted  over  a  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  plane,  which  allows  a  steel  cable 
with  a  hook  on  the  end  of  It  to  move  in  and 
out  freely.  The  cable  breaks  at  a  pull  of 
slightly  over  1.000  pounds.  On  the  ground,  at 
the  point  of  pick-up.  Is  the  station  consisting 
of  two  poles  about  40  feet  high  and  some  60 
feet  apart.  Stretched  between  these  poles  Is 
rope  from  which  hangs  a  mail  bag.  The 
plane  files  low  over  the  station,  and  the  sus- 
pended unreeled  hook  on  the  cable  catches 
the  rope.  Rope,  mall  bag,  and  aU  are  reeled 
up  into  the  plane.  The  mall  is  dispatched 
by  simply  dropping  a  pouch  out  of  the  plane 
at  low  altitude — about  100  feet.  The  plane  is 
flying  at  100  miles  an  hour  when  the  pick-up 
is  made.  The  entire  operation,  of  coiu^e.  is 
made  from  a  plane  in  flight.  In  an  official 
year-end  report  of  the  C.  A.  A.  one  flnds  these 
remarks:  "An  important  development  In  the 
air-maU  field  during  1940  was  the  approval 
of  pick-up  and  delivery  service  which  is  being 


carried  on  over  five  routes  In  the  States  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, and  West  Virginia.  Through  the  oper- 
ation of  this  service  small  cities  which  do 
not  have  airports  sufficiently  large  to  accom- 
modate air  liners  or  other  facilities  for  huge 
passenger-carrying  aircraft  are  afforded  the 
advantage  of  air-mail  service."  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  note  the  word  "Important"  In  this 
official  report. 

Another  method  of  operation  is  that  of 
using  dual-motored  lightweight  airplanes. 
Such  operation  is  dependent  entirely  on  suit- 
able airports  for  its  operation.  The  method 
wlU  offer  mall,  passengers,  and  express  serv- 
ice. Feeder  air  lines  are  eventually  going  to 
have  to  offer  passenger  service,  and  wherever 
possible  they  should  start  operating  as  such. 

The  third  type  of  feeder  operation,  which 
has  yet  to  develop,  will  be  a  combination  of 
the  above  two.  That  is  a  dual-motored  air- 
plane carrying  mail,  passengers,  and  express 
fitted  with  a  pick-up  device.  Such  a  com- 
bination will  offer  mail,  passengers,  and  ex- 
press service  to  those  cities  that  have  suit- 
able airports  for  landing,  and  mall  and  ex- 
press pick-up  service  to  those  points  without 
airports. 

The  difficulty  with  this  operation  Is  one  of 
passenger  psychology.  It  is  an  unknown 
quantity  as  to  how  passengers  will  recct  to  a 
plane  swooping  down  low  over  a  pick-up  sta- 
tion and  receiving  mall. 

SOLVING   PERSONNEL  PROBLEM 

There  is  much  bogey-beat  walling  these 
days  over  the  question,  "Where  wU*  feeder 
air  lines  get  personnel?"  Acute  observers  of 
aviation  know  that  the  files  of  every  exist- 
ing air  line  and  every  new  air  line  In  the 
Nation  are  full  of  applications,  from  quali- 
fied men  and  women  wanting  various  Jobs, 
from  pilots  on  up  and  down.  Manpower  is 
available  now.  To  say  what  wiU  be  the  cpn- 
dltion  In  6  months  Is  like  predicting  how 'the 
market  will  close  tomorrow  afternoon.  But, 
the  American  way  has  always  found  an  an- 
swer to  such  matters. 

WOULD  ATO  DEFENSE 

Although  the  expression  "national  de- 
fense" has  not  been  defined  in  an  official 
way,  one  may  tise  the  expression  "national 
defense."  too,  in  thinking  of  feeder  air  lines' 
value  to  the  armed  forces. 

The  Army  considers  only  60.000  miles  of 
our  highways  can  be  accepted  as  of  military 
value.  This  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
compared  to  our  total  mileage  of  3,000.000. 
Of  this  60,000  miles,  only  26.000  miles  is 
marked  for  priority  development. 

But  the  matter  of  the  Army  getting  from 
point  to  point  stIU  remains  vital. 

Germany  has  shown  that  troops,  guns,  and 
suppUes  can  be  moved  In  large  and  smaU 
numbers  by  air.  Aviation  writers  In  this 
country  have  been  "telling  them  that  down 
at  the  office,"  about  this  for  years — but  it 
took  a  warring  nation  to  convince  a  bruised 
world  of  this  fact.  To  move  manpower  and 
supplies  takes  all  types  of  planes — from  the 
"big  berthas"  of  the  airways  down  to  the 
"puddle  Jumpers" — the  latter  blessed  with 
the  ability  to  get  In  and  out  of  small  fields 
with  vital  supplies  and  manpower. 

Since  the  Army  has  only  26,000  miles  of 
roads  marked  for  priority  development,  it  is 
simple  maln-Une  thinking,  from  the  lay- 
man's viewpoint,  that  they  have  some  other 
things  in  mind  for  transportation  and  com- 
munication. 

Of  course,  no  one  Is  foolish  enough  to  say 
that  feeder  air  lines  will  be  a  cure-all  an- 
swer to  this  problem,  but  aviation  observers 
point  out  that  feeder  air  lines  are  definitely 
an  aid  to  the  national  defense  set-up. 

Feeder  air  lines  cotild  aid  the  Army  In  case 
they  had  to  mobilize  at  El  Paso,  Miami,  Buf- 
falo, Seattle,  Brownsville,  Los  Angeles,  etc. 
Planes  of  feeder  lines  could  carry  key  officers, 
medical  supplies,   smaU   arms,   ammunition. 
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general  supplies,  confidmtlal  reports — they 
would  be  the  homing  pigeons  of  the  Army. 
Feeder  planes  are  small  targets. 

Feeder  air  lines  can  provide  a  means 
whereby  the  military  air  arms  of  the  Gov- 
ernment can  keep  a  g:-eat  mass  of  pilots 
and  ground  men  in  training — not  measured 
in  hundreds,  but  In  thousands.  European 
countries  used  gliders  to  keep  their  pilots 
In  training — the  American  way  might  weU 
be  feeder  airplanes. 

RATE    or    PAT 

Feeder  air  lines  must  be  a  profitable  busi- 
ness to  the  commercial  operator.  It  is  so 
written  In  the  law.  In  simple  words,  the 
law  provides  that  any  domestic  air  carrier, 
holding  a  certificate  cf  convenience  and 
necessity  for  any  air  route,  must  show  a 
fair  and  reasonable  profit  on  capital  Invest- 
ment. That  is  Iron-clid  law.  A  rate  of 
mail  pay  is  awarded  the  carrier  to  insure 
this.  Any  fixed  base  operator  knows  that 
the  type  of  planes  now  being  used  on 
feeder  routes,  or  contemplated  to  be  used, 
can  be  operated  for  a  very  small  amount, 
on  a  per-mile  basis,  as  compared  to  the 
cost  of  operating  the  bi?  air  liners  of  today. 

To  show  the  heartening  progress  being 
made  by  air  lines,  here  are  some  facts 
worth  table-top  tapping:  On  January  1, 
1939.  there  were  81,000  miles  of  alr-llne  oper- 
ation m  the  Nation.  Today  this  has  been 
Increased  to  92.600  miles.  Alr-llne  revenue- 
passenger  miles,  and  those  are  the  ones 
the  stockholders  study.  Increased  31  percent 
during  1940. 

Such  gains  are  solid.  On  January  8.  1941, 
President  Roosevelt  sent  his  Budget  to  Con- 
gress. This  document  included  $21,280,327 
for  a  "moderate  expansion  of  the  Air  Mall 
Service."  Such  Is  an  increase  over  that  re- 
quested last  year.  It  definitely  Indicates 
that  this  Nation's  air  lines  wlU  continue  to 
expand  their  route  miles. 

There  are  many  good  feeder  routes  open 
for  development.  The  surface  has  not  even 
been  ruffled. 

WHAT   CAN    BE    DONE 

What  can  your  community  do  to  get  feeder 
alr-llne  ssrvlce?  My  suggestions  are  not 
complex — very  homespun  In  their  simplicity. 

1.  Stop  talking  around  the  luncheon  table 
and  go  get  the  Job  done.  Action  is  needed— 
not  words. 

2.  Assemble  all  the  facts  possible  regarding 
your  community's  desire  for  feeder  service 
and  show  why  such  is  needed.  Kill  all  "gen- 
eral statements"  as  they  are  so  much  wasted 
words,  paper,  time,  and  energy.  Let  the 
route  win  or  lose  on  factual  Information. 
Make  a  survey  of  buslr.ess  firms  and  deter- 
mine, as  far  as  possible,  how  much  air  maU, 
passengers,  and  express  local  firms  will  put 
en  a  feeder  route  once  t:ie  service  Is  Installed. 
For  example,  on  one  new  feeder  route  that  I 
know  of,  a  certain  firm  has  stated  that  they 
will  furnish  one  and  one-half  passengers  per 
week  to  the  route.  Thty  will  send  2  pounds 
of  air  mail  daily.  Such  information  Is  vital- 
it  shows  facts — that  the  service  is  needed. 
The  Government  must  nave  facts. 

3.  Be  sure  to  get  this  data  In  the  right 
hands  of  every  existing  and  new  alr-Une  com- 
pany In  the  Nation.  Submit  such  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  to  the  CivU  Aero- 
nautics Board. 

4.  Confer  with  nearby  communities  that 
would  be  on  a  proposed  route  and  assemble 
facts  on  the  needs  cf  the  route  as  weM  as  your 
own  community's  individual  needs. 

6.  Provide  an  airport  or  assure  the  prospec- 
tive commercial  operators  and  the  Govern- 
ment that  such  WlU  be  built  if  feeder  service 
Is  provided 

6.  The  work  should  be  dene  by  a  man  who 
ki-ows  his  stuff.  The  man  should  be  weU 
versed  in  economic  studies,  their  buUd-up, 


assembling,  presentation,  and  should  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  air  transportation. 

Feeder  air  lines  have  a  great  service  to  give 
businessmen — It  Is  up  to  the  businessmen 
to  see  that  they  get  this  service. 
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Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  now  engaged  in  a  pro- 
gram to  defend  itself  against  enemies 
from  abroad. 

With  a  wave  of  strikes  in  the  defense 
industries  of  the  Nation  affecting  most 
seriously  the  effort  of  our  Government 
and  people  to  produce  the  weapons  of 
defense  which  becomes  more  apparent 
day  by  day  that  the  greatest  danger  to 
our  Nation  and  our  country  is  the  ene- 
mies who  are  within  our  own  borders. 

France  is  a  prostrate  nation.  She  is  on 
her  knees.  Her  people  have  been  bowed 
with  the  humility  of  defeat.  The  dagger 
that  struck  her  in  the  back  was  the 
enemies  that  lived  within  her  own  borders. 
Communists  and  labor  racketeers  in- 
fluenced by  them  are  seriously  threaten- 
ing the  peace,  tranQUillity,  and  every  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  our  Government  to 
maintain  itself  at  home  and  abroad. 

Every  indication  here  points  to  the  fact 
that  step  by  step  we  are  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  France  unless  the  President 
takes  a  determined  and  definite  stand  to 
overwhelm  and  control  the  subversive  ele- 
ments in  our  midst.  This  mighty  Repub- 
lic, with  the  hope  it  has  held  out  to  the 
distressed  people  of  the  world,  may  suffer 
the  same  fate  as  the  Republic  of  France. 
Eternal  vigilance  is  still  the  price  of 
freedom. 

We  have  read  in  the  public  press  of  the 
modified  sit-down  strike  designated  by 
certain  union  leaders  as  a  slow-down 
strike,  in  the  seizure  of  the  River  Rouge 
plant  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 

We  have  all  read,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
few  days  in  the  public  press  of  the  stoning 
of  the  chief  executive  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  closing  of  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  plant,  after  it  was  reopened 
upon  the  insistence  of  our  national- 
defense  directors. 

As  further  proof  of  my  statement  that 
Communists  in  labor  unions  are  de- 
liberately sabotaging  our  national-defense 
efforts,  I  cite  the  testimony  taken  before 
the  Smith  investigating  committee,  to 
the  effect  that  Communists  in  labor 
unions  were  protected  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  records  of  the  Labor  Board  prove 
that  trial  examiners  refused  to  permit 
attorneys  to  question  Communists  about 
their  party  activities  and  beliefs. 


As  further  positive  proof,  last  week  the 
attorney  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co..  appear- 
ing at  a  hearing  before  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  in  Detroit,  request td 
subpenas  of  certain  individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  that  they  were  active 
in  the  Communist  movement  and  that 
the  purpose  of  their  so-called  labor  efforts 
against  Ford  were  in  furtherance  of  the 
Communists  world  mass  revolution,  which 
is  to  control  vital  facilities  of  industry, 
commerce,  and  transportation.  The 
subpenas  for  these  men  were  not  issued 
by  the  Labor  Board. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  is  engaged  In 
the  national-defense  effort.  As  further 
proof  that  Communists  in  labor  unions 
are  deliljerately  sabotaging  the  national- 
defense  effort,  I  cite  the  present  strike  in 
the  Ford  plant,  started  despite  the  fact 
that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
only  last  week  conducted  a  hearinp  re- 
garding plans  for  an  election  in  the  River 
Rouge  Plant  at  the  request  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
I  cite  also  the  fact  that  the  Ford  River 
Rouge  plant  was  seized,  road!>  leading  to  it 
blocked,  and  workers  attempting  to  go  to 
their  jobs  were  assaulted. 

If  this  is  not  an  attempt  to  sabotage, 
why  was  the  strike  called  now?  Why 
did  they  not  await  the  decision  of  the 
Labor  Board?  If  this  is  not  an  attempt 
to  sabotage,  why  did  they  not  await  the 
action  of  the  Government's  constituted 
authority? 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  point 
to  you  the  parallel  situation  in  France. 
For  months  after  the  fall  of  France  the 
American  people  had  the  wool  pulled 
over  their  eyes  by  stories  of  treachery 
among  French  generals  and  weird,  sen- 
sational stories  of  bridges  being  deliber- 
ately jammed  with  civilians  who  blocked 
soldiers.  The  tragic  thing  about  all  that 
propaganda  was  that  it  covered  up  the 
real  story. 

And  the  real  story  is  that  Moscow  did 
even  more  to  beat  France  than  did  Hitler. 

At  last  the  President,  in  his  Jackson 
Day  speech,  put  the  blame  where  it  be- 
longs when  he  said: 

We  have  seen  how  the  workers  of  France 
were  betrayed  by  their  so-called  champions, 
the  Communists.  For  no  matter  what  Com- 
munist lips  have  to  say  their  actions  have 
proved  that  In  their  hearts  they  care  nothing 
for  the  real  rights  of  labor. 

What  really  did  happen  in  France? 

Instead  of  a  general  statement  about 
Communists  selling  the  workers  of 
France  down  the  river,  I  am  going  to  give 
you,  chapter  and  verse,  the  details  of 
what  actually  happened. 

During  the  world  depression  in  the 
early  1930's  the  voting  tide  swung  left- 
ward in  France,  and  Socialist  Leon  B'um 
became  Prime  Minister  in  1936. 

The  Communist's  first  move  there  was 
political.    Their  second  was  industrial. 

On  the  eve  cf  takine  office.  Blum  made 
this  pledge  to  the  Socialist  Party— 

CaplUllsm  Is  doomed;  we  are  now  going 
to  tr^'  to  assure  passage  from  a  capitalist  to 
a  Socialist  state.  The  time  has  passed  when 
It  is  no  longer  possible  for  the  middle-class 
bourgeois  to  save  their  society. 

Although  Leon  Blum  was  a  Socialist 
and  not  a  Communist,  he.  too,  bad  smart 
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Ideas  about  political  subterfuge.  When 
he  came  into  office  he  told  his  brother 
Socialists  that — 

Ptor  the  present  we  must  work  within  the 
wpitallst  regtme.  while  you.  through  prop- 
aganda, work  to  prepare  men's  minds  for  the 
coming  ot  that  Socialist  system  which  la  our 
aim. 

With  Germany  stepping  up  mass  tank 
and  airplane  production,  Mr.  Blum  did 
net  have  time  to  listen  to  the  French  mil- 
itary experts.  He  was  too  busy  thinking 
about  textbook  socialism,  and  so  he 
brushed  aside  French  military  with  this 
statement — 

The  peace  we  want  Is  a  disarmed  peace.  We 
shall  do  everything  possible  to  make  out  of 
this  victory  of  the  popular  front  the  first 
Tlctory  of  socialism. 

At  that  point  the  72  Communist  depu- 
ties went  to  work  on  Mr.  Blum;  and  to 
get  their  votes  he  had  to  fall  in  with  their 
plans. 

It  was  the  Commiuiists  who  Invented 
the  sit-down  strike.  In  France  they 
called  it  the  sUy-in  strike.  In  both 
cases  it  was  a  subtle  step  in  the  Commu- 
nist program  to  sabotage  productive 
facilities. 

Coudron  Aircraft  Factory  was  the  first 
to  have  a  sit-down  strike.  It  spread  to 
Renault  Motors,  where  the  workers 
hoisted  the  Red  flag  and  locked  out  3.000 
other  workers  who  wanted  to  go  In  to 
their  jobs. 

What  Is  happaning  here  today?  One 
of  the  first  moves  of  the  extremists  who 
seized  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  River  Rouge 
plant  was  physically  to  drive  workers 
from  their  places  and  then  block  off.  with 
barricades  of  automobiles,  the  roads  lead- 
ing into  the  plant.  V<  orkers  who  wanted 
to  work  were  beaten. 

At  the  Michelln  tire  plant  in  France 
7.000  Communists  and  Communist- 
Inspired  workers  struck  in  protest  against 
the  dismissal  of  a  "red"  agitator,  who 
spent  full  time  agitating  and  no  time 
working. 

According  to  press  dispatches,  the 
labor  leaders  gave  the  alleged  dismissal 
of  agitators  as  a  cause  of  the  strike  at 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  River  Rouge  plant. 

It  is  significant  that  Prime  Minister 
Blum  made  no  move  against  these  Com- 
munists holding  the  Michelln  plant;  but 
when  rightist  workers  forced  the  Com- 
munists out  of  the  Claremont-Ferrand 
plant  he  sent  troops  to  ev:ct  the  rightists 
and  leave  the  Communists  In  control. 
This  continued  to  be  his  policy  as  the 
left  wing  tock  over  industry. 

While  German  factories  continued  to 
hum.  the  French  strike  spread  to  the 
aviation  works  at  Villa  Coubay,  the  Far- 
mand  airplane  factory  at  Boulogne,  the 
Bregnet  and  Block  aviation  plants,  the 
Ferrcdo.  Lockheed,  and  Gnome  and 
Rhone  aviation  plants. 

Barricades  were  thrown  up  around  the 
-^  Hotchkiss  motor  works. 

The  Communist  workers  took  over  the 
Important  metallurgical  works  at  Mar- 
seilles and  the  French  unit  of  the  Good- 
rich Rubber  Co. 

Ten  thousand  workers  demonstrated 
In  support  of  the  Communists  outside 
the  Valenciennes  metal  factories.  If 
workers  bad  no  strike  in  their  own  fac- 


tory, the  Communists  inspired  them  to 
stop  production  in  what  were  called  sym- 
pathetic strikes. 

On  Saturday,  March  29,  1941.  hand- 
bills were  passed  out  in  Chicago  to 
C.  I.  O.  workers  not  employed  at  the 
Harvester  plant  to  assemble  in  such 
numbers  at  the  Harvester  plant  that  it 
could  not  reopen. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  radicals 
had  gone  after  the  navy  and  the  mer- 
chant marine  at  the  great  Mediterranean 
naval  base  in  Toulon.  The  Communists 
drove  the  citizens  indoors,  then  marched 
through  the  streets  singing  the  Interna- 
tionale. They  stormed  the  naval  works 
and  left  more  than  200  casualties  in  the 
streets. 

In  western  France  they  stormed  the 
naval  arsenal  at  Brest.  The  arsenal  had 
to  close  down,  but  the  guards  were  suc- 
cessful in  defending  the  mighty  battleship 
Dunkerque,  then  under  construction.  A 
strike  tied  up  the  great  liners  Normandie, 
Paris,  and  He  de  France,  the  methods 
being  not  unLke  those  employed  by  Harry 
Bridges  on  our  own  west  coast.  At  St. 
Nazaire — a  port  modernized  during  the 
World  War  by  millions  of  American  dol- 
lars— five  navy  yards  were  flying  the  red 
flag  as  employees  occupied  the  plants. 

In  our  own  country  Marcel  Scherer,  a 
Communist,  has  attempted — with  how 
much  success.  I  do  not  know — to  get  his 
C.  I.  O.  union  into  our  navy  yards  and 
control  that  union.  He  is  the  organizer 
of  the  Federation  of  Architects,  Engi- 
neers, Chemists,  and  Technicians.  In  a 
letter  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
then  Mr.  Charles  Edison,  and  in  a  tele- 
gram sent  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  on  April  10, 
1940,  this  organization  defended  its  claim 
to  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  in 
American  navy  yards.  Scherer  joined 
the  Communist  Party  while  he  was  at 
City  College  in  New  York  in  1931  and  was 
Communist  candidate  for  alderman  in 
Brooklyn. 

In  Marseilles,  Communist  sailors  struck 
and  tied  up  and  seized  60  French  mer- 
chant vessels.  Everywhere  on  wharves 
and  warehouses  flew  the  blood-red  flag 
of  the  Communist  Internationale. 

When  patriotic  Frenchmen  began  to 
hoist  the  flag  of  France  in  opposition,  the 
Blum  government  tried  to  avoid  con- 
flict by  forbidding  stores  to  sell  the  na- 
tional emblem. 

Leon  Jauhaux,  head  of  the  French 
Confederation  of  Workers,  was  a  patriot 
who  never  wanted  strikes  to  go  to  a 
length  where  they  would  hurt  his 
country. 

He  did  what  some  of  our  own  labor 
leaders  and  politicians  have  been  tempt- 
ed to  do  in  order  to  get  a  vote  majority 
for  tliemselves — to  accept  the  coopera- 
tion of  Communists  and  their  sympa- 
thizars.  They  think  they  can  use  "reds" 
while  they  need  them,  and  then  put  them 
on  the  sidelines. 

It  did  not  work  in  France.  It  will  not 
work  here. 

But  there  is  still  time  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  take  heed  of  the 
mistake  of  France. 

The  first  thing  we  need  to  do  is  to 
ferret  out  these  Communists  in  the  labor 
movement.  We  must  not  be  hindered 
in  this  by  governmental  agencies.    We 


must  let  the  workers  themselves  under- 
stand the  true  conditions. 

We  must  let  the  workers  know  we  are 
not  going  to  permit  these  Communists  to 
threaten  them  into  submission  and  at 
the  same  time  sabotage  a  defense  pro- 
gram on  which  America  depend  and  on 
which  we  are  sacrificing  billions  of 
dollars. 


Congress  Must  Act  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  April  3.  1941 


Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  instead  of  getting  better, 
the  strike  situation  is  growing  steadily 
and  alarmingly  worse.  Every  day  the 
newspapers  record  in  glaring  headlines 
the  story  of  riots  and  stonings  and  work 
stoppages  in  our  defense-production  ma- 
chinery, and  all  this  time  the  President 
sits  idly  by,  without  lifting  a  hand  to  put 
an  end  to  these  violations  of  law  and  or- 
der— the  same  President  who,  in  a  public 
address  but  a  few  short  weefcj  ago,  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  defense 
program  was  not  a  "part  time  job" — that 
"the  concepts  of  business-as-usual  must 
be  forgotten,"  in  our  all-out  effort  to  be- 
come the  arsenal  of  democracies  fighting 
the  aggressor. 

The  tide  of  public  opinion  is  rising  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  against  these 
labor  leaders  who  have  deliberately  set 
out  to  sabotage  our  defense  machinery  by 
unjustified  strikes.  Since  the  President 
has  refused  to  take  executive  action  in 
this  grave  crisis,  it  remains  for  Congress 
to  step  in  and  do  the  job.  The  people 
expect  Congress  to  do  that  job  v;ith  vigor 
and  dispatch.  Half-way  measures  will 
no  longer  be  tolerated. 

This  Congress  has  given  the  President 
everything  he  has  asked  for  in  national 
defense.  We  have  appropriated  billions 
of  dollars  to  set  this  vast  program  Into 
motion.  The  die  is  cast.  Our  course  Is 
set.  there  can  be  no  turning  back.  We 
must  go  forward  in  the  spirit  voiced  by 
Stephen  Decatur  when  he  said: 

My  country,  maj  she  always  be  right,  but 
my  country,  right  or  wrong. 

We  have  supported  the  President  in 
good  faith  and  we  have  the  right  to  ex- 
pect that  he  will  keep  faith  with  us,  and 
with  the  people  of  this  Nation  in  seeing 
to  it  that  the  effectiveness  and  the  prog- 
ress o(  this  program  shall  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  industrial  strikes  called  on 
flimsy  pretexts  and  without  just  cau:e.  ~ 
The  time  has  come  to  end  strife  within 
our  borders.  The  time  is  past  when  we 
can  afford  to  play  politics  with  patriotLsm.  f 
Strikes  In  defense  industries  have  no 
place  in  America  at  this  grave  hour. 

After  this  Congress  has  done  every- 
thing it  has  been  asked  to  do,  after  mil- 
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lions  of  our  boys  have  been  called  to 
sacrifice  a  year  of  their  lives  in  military 
training  camps,  it  is  indeed  a  sad  com- 
mentary upon  our  In:elligence  that  we 
permit  a  handful  of  irresponsible  agi- 
tators to  block  our  defense  preparations. 
The  President  proclaims  this  America  as 
the  arsenal  of  democracies.  He  speaks 
in  strong  words  to  all  the  world,  but  he  - 
has  failed  to  rise  abov?  politics  at  home. 
He  has  spoken  out  in  vigorous  language 
against  appeasers  abroad;  yet  he  is  trying 
to  appease  a  labor  despotism  here  at 
home. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  labor.  I  want 
It  to  have  a  square  deal,  and  I  am  willing 
to  fight  to  see  that  it  gets  a  square  deal, 
but  certainly  if  any  economic  group  in 
this  country  owes  allegiance  to  this  ad- 
ministration, it  is  organized  labor.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  rank  and  file  of  organized 
labor  is  willing  to  pledge  that  allegiance: 
is  anxious  and  willing  to  go  to  work  in 
this  great  patriotic  effort  which  calls  for 
the  united  strength  cf  all  of  us.  Why 
then  have  not  we,  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, met  this  situation  on  the  same 
emergency  basis  ^^that  we  have  dealt  with 
other  situations.  Are  we  afraid  to  do  the 
right  thing  in  this  hour  of  danger?  Are 
we  afraid  to  really  ser\  e  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States,  the  best  InteresU 
of  this  Nation,  or  are  we  content  to  tem- 
porize and  play  politics? 

This  Congress  has  called  our  American 
youth  into  military  service.    It  has  called 
upon  American  industry  to  expand  its 
plant  and   increase  its  production.    It 
has  permitted  the  fanners  of  America  to 
continue  to  produce  foods  at  prices  less 
than  70  percent  of  parity.    These  sacri- 
fices and  many  more  are  being  made, 
gladly  and  patriotically.    How  then  can 
we  countenance  a  disruption  caused  by 
all  these  strikes  and  v/alk-outs,  many  of 
which  cannot  be  justified  even  by  the 
staunchest  friends  of  union  labor?    We 
tiave  no  time  for  quarreling  and  bicker- 
ing at  home  while  we  prepare  to  defend 
from   abroad.    Remember  the  story  of 
Nero  and  Rome.    Remember  the  story 
of  France— a  France  torn  by  dissension 
and  strife,  fiddling  while  Hitler  armed. 
The  President  can  end  these  strikes  in 
5  minutes  if  he  will  only  give  the  word. 
He  has  refused  to  interfere,  and  it  is  now 
the  plain  duty  of  Congress  to  take  imme- 
diate action.    When  I  say  action,  I  mean 
more  than  mere  investigation.    I  mean 
more  than  the  mere  adoption  of  a  res- 
olution, such  as  was  discussed  on  this 
floor  yesterday,  to  start  an  investigation 
into    defense    industries.     We    already 
have  too  many  investigatory  bodies  and 
mediation      boards      and      conciliation 
boards,  who  confine  their  efforts  merely 
to  holding  one  conference  after  another 
with  the  result  that  strikes  continue  and 
nothing  is  done. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  Is  past  for 
temporizing.  The  American  people  de- 
mand that  unjustified  strikes  in  defense 
industries  be  outlawed.  They  ask  us  as 
Members  of  this  Congress  to  do  our  plain 
duty  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  program  of 
defense  is  not  halted;  In  recognizing 
that  this  is  a  real  emergency  and  not  a 
part-time  job.  but  a  job  that  calls  for 
the  united  effort  of  every  Uberty-loving 
American. 


Elimination  of  Slums — Expansion  of 
U.  S.  H.  A.  Pro-am  Would  Con- 
tribute Immeasurably  to  the  Strength 
of  Our  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  decades  the  evil  of  slums  and 
blighted  areas  has  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  troublesome  of  all  social 
problems.  Both  in  time  of  depression 
and  time  of  prosperity,  in  time  of  peace 
and  in  time  of  war,  bad  housing  has 
always  been  with  us  and  has  always 
brought  In  Its  train  a  long  series  of 
concomitant  evils — disease,  crime,  fire 
hazards,  shattered  realty  values,  and 
broken  morale. 

Until  recently,  however,  there  was  no 
systematic  approach  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  Social  reformers  and  welfare 
workers  groped  in  the  dark.  City  and 
State  governments  tried  to  prevent  new 
slums  from  coming  into  existence  by  set- 
ting up  legal  standards  for  new  con- 
struction, known  as  building  codes.  A 
few  philanthropists  built  model  tene- 
ments and  garden  developments,  some 
of  which  were  themselves  little  better 
than  slum  housing  and  most  of  which 
were  too  expensive  for  slum  families  to 
live  In. 

But  today  we  have  found  out  how  to 
solve  this  problem.  Through  the  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  Housing  Au- 
thority we  have  learned  how  to  clear 
slums,  how  to  build  good  homes  at  low 
costs,  and  how  to  achieve  rents  that 
families  in  the  lowest  income  groups  can 
afford  to  pay. 

Today  more  than  500  slum-clearance 
and  low-rent  housing  projects  are  al- 
ready under  way  or  completed  and  more 
than  200.000  men,  women,  and  children 
are  already  living  in  public  housing. 
These  may  sound  like  big  figures.  In  a 
way  they  are  big  figures,  for  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority  and  the  local 
housing  authorities  set  up  to  build  proj- 
ects with  United  States  Housing  Author- 
ity funds  have  been  progressing  at  a  fast 
rate  of  speed.  But,  compared  to  the 
total  housing  need  in  this  country  today, 
they  are  very  small  figures  indeed.  I 
have  been  told  that  when  all  the  families 
have  moved  into  all  the  slum-clearance 
projects  now  being  built  under  the  pres- 
ent United  States  Housing  program,  con- 
siderably more  than  90  percent  of  our 
sliuns  will  still  be  standing. 

Speaking  as  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Iowa,  I  am  especially  conscious  of  the 
urgent  need  for  expansion  of  the  U.  S. 
H  A.  program.  At  the  present  moment 
we  have  no  State  enabling  legislation  in 
Iowa,  and  our  cities  and  towns  are  not 
yet  permitted  to  set  up  local  housing  au- 
thoriUes  legally  empowered  to  partici- 


pate in  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  program.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  we  will  not  soon  have 
such  legislation.  Our  State  legislature  is 
meeting  this  year,  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  necessary  enabling  laws  will  be 
enacted. 

There  are  many  people,  nevertheless, 
who  feel  that  enacting  these  laws  will  not 
help  us  one  bit.  They  are  discouraged  by 
the  fact  that  no  new  authorizations  for 
the  U.  S.  H.  A.  have  yet  been  approved  by 
Congress.  Of  course,  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  still 
has  a  small  amount  of  money  left.  I 
have  been  Informed  by  U.  S.  H.  A.  officials 
that  savings  brought  about  by  reduction 
In  Interest  costs  have  yielded  a  few  mil- 
lion dollars  that  may  be  allotted  to  local 
housing  authorities  in  those  States  that 
enact  housing  legislation  this  year.  Yet 
there  is  no  assurance  that  much  of  this 
money,  if  any  at  all.  will  be  available  for 
Iowa  cities.  And  even  If  it  were  all  ear- 
marked for  Iowa,  I  know  that  It  would 
not  be  enough.  It  Is  therefore  especially 
important  to  the  people  of  Iowa  that  this 
Congress  expand  the  U.  S.  H.  A.'s  lending 
powers,  so  that  the  cities  and  towns  in 
Iowa  can  take  part  In  this  great  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Nation. 

Let  no  one  think  that  Iowa  does  not 
need  Federal  aid  for  slum  clearance  and 
low-rent  housing.  The  Eastern  and 
Southern  States  are  not  the  only  ones 
that  suffer  from  slum  condltioiis.  Let  me 
quote  a  few  lines  from  The  Forgotten 
House,  a  booklet  Issued  by  the  Iov*fc  State 
Planning  Board: 

Although  Iowa  slums  are  not  characterized 
by  Jungles  of  congested  tenements  and  per- 
haps are  not  as  Impressive  In  their  magnitude 
or  appearance  as  the  slums  In  the  larger 
eastern  cities,  there  Is  a  problem  of  over- 
crowding fully  as  seriovis  a  menace  as  In  the 
tenements  of  the  metropollUn  centers. 
•  •  •  Some  of  the  social  and  physical 
conditions  resulting  from  the  gross  over- 
crowding and  "doubling  up"  which  occur  In 
the  miserable  shacks  of  Iowa's  slums  are  be- 
yond description. 

And  this  is  only  part  of  the  story. 
Aside  from  the  overcrowding  there  Is  a 
large  amount  of  sheer  physical  deterio- 
ration and  complete  absence  of  sanitary 
facilities. 

The  effects  of  such  conditions  are  ob- 
vious: Higher  rates  of  sickness  and  dis- 
ease, more  crime,  more  fires,  damaged 
realty  values,  decreased  revenue  from 
local  taxes,  ^nd  increased  local  ex- 
penditures. 

The  State  planning  board  has  meas- 
ured these  effects.  In  Dubuque — to  take 
but  one  example— approximately  10  per- 
cent of  the  population  live  In  areas  of 
slum  and  blight.  Yet,  between  1924  and 
1934,  70  percent  of  Dubuque's  juvenile 
delinquents  came  from  these  aresis.  as 
well  as  60  percent  of  all  persons  con- 
victed of  major  crimes.  Over  30  percent 
of  all  fires  and  25  percent  of  all  com- 
municable diseases  were  reported  from 
the  same  areas. 

Naturally,  low-rent  housing  projects 
alone  would  not  completely  wipe  out 
crime,  disease,  and  other  social  evils  that 
are  so  accentuated  In  the  slum  areas. 
But  they  would  tend  to  relieve  conditions 
considerably.  Moreover,  they  would  pro- 
vide a  valuable  stimulus  to  business  and 
industry.  Without  competing  In  any  way 
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with  private  enterprise,  they  would  mean 
new  contracts  for  the  businessmen  and 
new  jobs  for  the  worklngmen  of  Iowa. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  go  on 
record  as  stating  my  firm  conviction  that 
the  elimination  of  slum  conditions  in 
this  country  is  a  vital  element  In  national 
defense.  People  who  live  in  broken- 
down,  unhealthful  homes  and  run-down, 
unwholesome  neighborhoods  cannot  pos- 
sibly give  their  best  to  the  country.  Bad 
environment  injures  both  morale  and 
physique.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one 
will  leap  more  quickly  and  energetically 
to  the  defense  of  his  country  and  his 
country's  institutions  than  he  who  lives  in 
a  home  that  is  readly  worth  defending. 
For  this  reason  I  believe  that  an  expan- 
sion of  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  program  would 
contribute  immeasurably  to  the  strength 
of  our  democracy. 


Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  J.  CONNERY 

or  MASSACHTTSmS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  April  3,  1941 


Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  is  sincerely  in- 
terested in  protecting  the  lives  of  those 
who  travel  aboard  ships.  We  all  realize 
that  in  case  of  a  fire  at  sea  there  is  no 
fire  department  handy,  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  loss  of  life  are  great. 

Following  the  Mono  Castle  disaster 
and  the  exhaustive  investigation  made  of 
that  disaster,  the  Congress  enacted  a 
law  making  it  mandatory  for  the  instal- 
lation of  automatic-sprinkler  systems 
aboard  passenger -carrying  ships. 

The  report  on  the  Morro  Castle  dis- 
aster specifically  stated  that  "in  this  par- 
ticular case  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
automatic-sprinkler  system  might  have 
saved  the  vessel."  TTiere  was  no  auto- 
matic-sprinkler system  aboard  the  Morro 
Castle. 

This  subject  of  the  safety  of  life  aboard 
passenger -carrying  vessels  is  especially 
Ijertinent  at  this  time  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  only  a  few  days  ago  it  was  disclosed 
that  the  Government  has  taken  over  the 
steamship  Manhattan  and  is  converting 
that  ship  Into  a  troop  ship. 

Naturally,  every  member  of  the  Con- 
gress seeks  to  protect  the  lives  of  those 
American  boys  who  may  travel  aboard 
troop  ships.  We  are  all  famiLar  with  the 
possibilities,  yes,  the  dangers  of  sabotage. 

What  will  the  American  people  say  if 
and  when,  which  we  all  hope  will  not 
happen,  we  have  another  Morro  Castle 
dl5aster? 

While  the  Congress  has  done  Its  duty 
It  will  interest  members  of  the  House  to 
learn  that  our  efforts  to  protect  the 
lives  of  those  who  travel  aboard  ships 
at  sea  has  been  sabotaged  by  the  brass 
hats  we  have  unfortimately  entrusted 
with  discretionary  authority.    The  legis- 


lation which  the  Congress  enacted  unan- 
imously, without  a  dissenting  vote,  reads 
in  part  as  follows: 

Every  passenger  vessel  with  berthed  or 
stateroom  accommodation  for  50  or  more 
passengers  shall  be  equipped  with  an  auto- 
matic sprinkler  system.  All  enclcsed  por- 
tions of  such  vessel  accessible  to  passengers 
or  crew  shall  be  protected  by  an  automatic 
sprinkler  system.  •  •  •  Provided,  That 
If  after  InvestigaUon  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion and  Steamboat  Inspection  finds  In  the 
case  of  a  particular  vessel  the  application 
of  this  act  unnecessary  properly  to  protect  life 
orrsuch  vessel  an  exception  may  be  made. 

You  will  note  that  this  legislation  made 
mandatory  the  installation  of  automatic 
sprinkler  systems,  except  in  those  par- 
ticular cases  where  a  governmental  agen- 
cy finds  "in  the  case  of  a  particular  vessel 
the  application  of  this  act  is  unecessary 
properly  to  protect  life  on  such  vessel." 

I  find,  on  page  513  of  the  independent 
cflBces  appropriation  bill,  the  following 
testimony  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission,  in  answer  to  a  query 
from  our  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Wigglesworthj: 

Mr.  Land.  All  new  construction  with  which 
the  Maritime  Commission  has  had  anjrthlng 
to  do  are  considered  fireproof  by  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation  and  Steamboat  Inspection. 

Mr.  WiGCLZswoKTH.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the 
Bureau  of  Marine  Inspectloit  and  Navigation 
has  O.  K.'d  all  ships  built  as  being  fireproof? 

Mr.  LAin>.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  not  only  com- 
ply with  the  American  Shipping  Bureau's 
specifications  but  also  the  regulations  i)f  the 
Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation. 
We  also  comply  practically  with  Senate  184. 

You  Will  note  that  Chairman  Land 
states  that  "we  also  practically  comply 
with  Senate  184,"  which  is  the  legislation 
sj)€cifically  making  it  mandatory  for  the 
installation  of  automatic-sprinkler  sys- 
tems aboard  passenger-carrying  ships 

I  note  on  page  171  of  the  hearings 
on  the  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  released  yesterday, 
that  Commander  Field.  Commissioner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and 
Navigation,  stated  in  response  to  our 
colleague  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harrington!  : 

I  have  made  the  statement  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  fireproof  vessel.  If  you 
put  this  new  vessel  out  there  and  do  not 
put  anything  In  it,  it  Is  &rep>roof:  but.  as 
soon  as  you  put  stores  and  yoxir  furniture 
and  the  passengers'  luggage  in  It  then  you 
have  got  things  that  will  burn. 

We  are  more  concerned  about  protect- 
ing lives  than  we  are  about  piotecting 
stores,  furniture,  and  passengers'  lug- 
gage. Congress  enacted  legislation  seek- 
ing to  protect  lives  aboard  ships.  De- 
spite Commander  Field's  admission  of 
possible  fires  aboard  passenger-carrying 
ships,  the  intent  of  Congress  is  openly 
ignored. 

Continuing  further,  Mr.  Harrington 
asked: 

Wasn't  there  some  discussion — It  might 
have  been  prior  to  that  time  that  you  were 
director — relative  to  the  sprinkling  systems 
on  these  vessels? 

Commander  Field.  Tes;  there  was  an  act 
passed,  I  forget  now  the  title  of  that  act, 
but  it  was  along  in  1936.  which  requires 
that  on  all  passenger  vessels  with  stateroom 
accommodations  for  50  or  more  passengers 
there  shall  be  maintained  a  sprinkler  system. 


Mr.  Haemngtom  Fifty  passengers,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Commander  Fuld.  Yes;  the  sprinkler  sys- 
tem should  be  provided,  and  they  put  a 
proviso  In  there,  which  In  my  opinion  was 
an  unfortunate  proviso,  that  if  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  should  find  In  the  case  of  a 
particular  vessel  that  the  sprinkler  system 
was  not  necessary  properly  to  protect  life 
that  an  exception  might  be  made.  If  I  re- 
member correctly,  some  110  vessels  were  ex- 
cepted due  to  other  things  which  had  been 
provided. 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  had  particular  refer- 
ence to  that  because  110  were  older  vessels. 

Commander  Fuxd.  Yes;  they  were  In 
existence  at  that  time.  Many  of  them  have 
now  passed  out  of  service. 

Mr.  Harrington.  But  any  new  vessels  that 
have  been  constructed  since  that  time  have 
been  built  fireproof  Insofar  as  you  can  fire- 
proof them? 

Commander  Piild.  Yes;  and  the  result  la 
that  In  the  construction  of  these  new  ves- 
sels nobody  ever  thought  of  putting  In  a 
sprinkler  system.  It  was  not  regarded  by 
the  designers  or  the  inspection  service  or 
anybody  in  the  profession  as  being  desirable 
or  necessary.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  I  think 
the  British  rely  more  on  the  sprinkling  sys- 
tem than  we  do. 

The  above  will  indicate,  first,  that  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  legislation 
which  the  Congress  enacted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  lives  of  those  who 
travel  aboard  ships  at  sea  and  which  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Marine 
Inspection  and  Navigation  openly  ad- 
mits Is  mandatory  has  been  set  aside  be- 
cause shipbuilders  and  designers  who  op- 
posed this  legislation  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
do  not  regard  it  as  desirable.  Of  course, 
we  might  add  that  undoubtedly  some  of 
these  persons  would  like  to  look  upon 
Congress  as  only  a  necessary  agency 
through  which  the  moneys  are  to  be  ap- 
propriated with  which  to  pay  salaries  and 
make  possible  exorbitant  profits  out  of 
vessels  constructed. 

You  will  note  that  Commander  Field 
makes  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
British  rely  more  on  the  sprinkling  ssrs- 
tem  than  we  do. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  fact  has  been 
overlooked  that  the  British  operate  or  did 
operate  the  largest  fleet  of  oceangoing 
vessels  of  any  nation  in  the  world?  Is 
there  no  significance  in  that  as  a  result 
of  the  vast  experience  they  have  had  they 
have  found  the  installation  of  automatic 
sprinkler  systems  of  great  value  in  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  those  who  travel  at 
sea? 

Is  it  not  significant  that  the  Commis- 
sioner, who  the  Congress  has  entrusted 
with  discretionary  authority,  states  to  the 
Congress,  through  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  that  the  placing  of  such  dis- 
cretionary authority  was  unfortunate? 

Naturally,  the  Congress,  unable  to  fore- 
see the  future  and  wishing  to  be  fair,  pro- 
vided such  discretionary  authority  in  the 
belief,  as  was  plainly  intended,  that  such 
exception  would  be  made  only  in  case 
there  was  developed  a  vessel  that  was  fire- 
proof and  wherein  the  installation  of 
such  system  was  wholly  unnecessary. 

The  other  devices  on  which  the  com- 
mander relies  for  the  safety  of  those  who 
travel  aboard  ships  at  sea,  I  understand, 
were  on  the  Morro  Castle  and  yet  did  not 
protect  the  lives  of  those  aboard  that  ship. 
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Surely  such  an  admission  on  the  part 
of  the  head  of  a  Government  bureau  that 
the  placing  of  discretionary  authority  in 
administrative  agencies  is  uniortunate  is 
a  reflection  on  the  Congress. 

I  realize  that  because  of  the  rules  of 
the  House  we  cannot  legislate  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  However,  I  do  believe 
that  the  chairman  and  the  members  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, which  committee  unanimously 
recommended  the  enactment  of  the  man- 
datory installation  of  automatic  sprin- 
klers aboard  passenger-carrying  ships 
after  extensive  hearings,  should  take 
cognizance  of  the  violation  of  the  plain 
Int'ent  of  the  Congress. 

We  enacted  legislation  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  would  protect  the 
lives  of  those  who  travel  aboard  ships  at 
sea.  Those  entrusted  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  legislation,  unable  to  influ- 
ence the  Congress  at  public  hearings  held 
by  the  committee,  now  tell  us  that  be- 
cause we  unfortunately  entrusted  them 
with  discretionary  authority  their  will 
and  not  the  will  or  intent  of  Congress  will 
prevail. 


Strikes  in  Defense  Industries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  S.  GIBSON 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  April  3.  1941 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  Speaker  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  House.  I  am  won- 
dering where  the  courage  of  we  Ameri- 
cans has  found  its  place  of  peace  so  dear 
that  it  resists  not  the  great  threat  that 
has  arisen  as  a  monster  among  us.  At  a 
time  when  our  national  life  and  honor  is 
in  the  balance,  we  sit  idly  by  and  let 
Communists  and  those  of  communistic 
Ideals  place  their  poison  fingers  about 
the  throat  of  the  Republic  we  love  so 
dearly,  and  we  only  cry  aloud,  but  dare 
not  act. 

I  refer  to  the  so-called  strikes  that  are 
running  mad  in  our  country  today  and 
delaying  our  defense  program,  when  we 
admit  that  time  is  the  determining  fac- 
tor in  the  preservation  of  our  way  of  life. 
Yet  we  have  permitted  these  strikes  to 
cause  the  loss  of  1.000,000  working  days 
In  January  of  this  year  alone  in  indus- 
tries given  wholly  to  the  manufacture  of 
articles  necessary  to  defend  the  lives  and 
homes  of  our  mothers  and  babes,  as  well 
as  the  right  to  live  in  a  free  democracy. 

We  appropriate  billions  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  for  defense,  millions  for 
the  Dies  committee  to  investigate  sub- 
versive and  communistic  activities.  Yet 
as  servants  of  our  people  and  our  com- 
monwealth we  stand  childishly  by  and 
let  those  of  avowed  communistic  faith 
shut  down  our  industries  and  destroy 
our  property  before  our  very  faces  and 
accept  it  as  weaklings,  I  should  say  un- 


worthy of  the  heritage  of  true  American- 
ism if  we  do  not  rise  equal  to  the  de- 
mand upon  us,  and  crush  these  enemies 
for  all  time  to  come.  Do  not  misunder- 
stand me,  I  favor  full  defense  prepara- 
tion and  appropriations,  and  the  Dies 
committee.  I  think  it  is  doing  great  work, 
and  the  American  public  will  remain  in 
lasting  gratitude  to  its  able  chairman, 
Hon.  Martin  Dies,  and  its  full  member- 
ship; but  please  tell  me  why  we  should 
spend  millions  to  go  bear  hunting  and 
then  let  the  bears  eat  our  arms  and 
ammunition  at  our  very  door  before  we 
leave  our  home;  are  we  working  to  an 
end  or  merely  shadow  boxing?  If  the 
latter,  for  God's  sake  let  us  quit  appro- 
priating the  public's  money.  Will  we 
accept  the  challenge  thrust  at  our  na- 
tional security  and  honor  or  sleep  peace- 
fully on  until  our  system  of  life  has  been 
burnt  from  out  our  very  hands?  We 
must  answer  our  own  questions. 

We  must  be  fair  and  we  must  be  posi- 
tive.   There  is  no  means  by  which  the 
administration  can  shift  the  responsibil- 
ity of  this  great  threat  and  national  dis- 
grace, it  is  clearly  in  its  lap.    Our  great 
leader  has  stated  that  no  legislation  was 
needed  to  properly  handle  these  strikes. 
If  this  be  true  why  in  the  name  of  peace 
and  safety  have  they  been  permitted  to 
continue,  why  were  they  not  stopped  at 
once?    Has  it  forcefully  presented  itself 
to  you  that  in  sections  of  this  great  Com- 
monwealth we  are  today  permitting  war- 
fare to  be  waged  on  a  big  scale  and  forces 
denying  to  citizens  the  right  to  manufac- 
ture  defense   articles   are   engaging   in 
bloody  battles  with  the  peace  officers  of 
certain  States  in  direct  defiance  of  Amer- 
ica's right  to  defend  herself  from  the 
forces  of  dictators  abroad?    If  we  permit 
this  to  continue,  we  must  admit  that  we 
have  become  soft  and  can  never  boast 
again  of  the  courage  of  a  true  American. 
Picture  thousands  of  mothers  crying 
after  their  sons  who  constitute  the  noblest 
youth  of  our  great  country  as  they  gladly 
send  their  sons  away  to  fight  in  the  shad- 
ows of  death  for  $21  per  month  to  defend 
not  only  their  homes  but  the  very  life  of 
our  democracy;  as  we  permit  others  in 
civilian  life  to  strike  for  more  money 
when  they  make  this  sum  in  2  days  in  the 
safety  of  life  and  the  love  of  home  and 
friends.   Suppose  these  young  sons  should 
strike,  I  ask  you  what  would  be  their 
fate?    Are  we  still  Americans? 

We  are  sought  to  be  pacified  by  the  ad- 
vice that  a  Mediation  Board  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  adjust  these  matters.  I  know 
those  enemies  of  freedom  of  life  laugh 
aloud  when  they  find  that  Philip  Murray, 
the  successor  to  John  L.  Lewis,  is  one 
member  of  this  Board.  We  must  admit 
that  John  L.  Lewis  is  the  greatest  single 
threat  to  the  fiower  of  American  liberty, 
a  short  study  of  his  past  record  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  convince  anyone  of 
this  fact.  It  is  but  natural  that  this  party 
will  follow  the  distorted  ideas  and  poison 
dictates  of  Lewis.  How  long  can  we  ex- 
pect the  American  public  to  pour  the 
earnings  of  their  investments  and  labor 
into  the  Government  Treasury  to  be 
squandered  in  waste  as  the  result  of  the 
work  of  these  enemies  of  free  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  very  face  of  a  pretext 
so  obviously  a  gesture. 


I  am  proceeding  to  make  a  statement, 
which  I  am  happy  will  be  recorded  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  great  body  and  which 
I  predict  will  live  when  I  have  witnessed 
the  last  sunset  of  life.  I  say  to  you  that 
Hitler  is  no  greater  threat  to  the  eternal 
peace,  love,  and  tranquillity  of  American 
life  and  liberty  than  John  L.  Lewis.  If 
we  remain  reposed  in  that  state  of  blind- 
ness we  have  slumbered  in  so  long,  spend- 
ing billions  and  the  blood  of  our  noblest 
youth  to  crush  dictators  abroad  and  leave 
his  hands  clutched  at  the  throat  of  our 
democracy,  then  my  words  will  come  true, 
and  my  children  and  yours  will  be  wit- 
nesses to  this  fact,  if.  In  fact,  it  does 
not  come  while  we  are  yet  on  the  stage 
of  life. 

Let  us  be  fair  to  all.  It  is  possible  that 
industry  has  had  its  faults  and  that  labor 
generally  has  had  its,  but  the  greatest  re- 
sponsibility must  rest  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  leaders  who  would  destroy  our  way 
of  life  and  who  have  become  fat  at  the 
expense  of  American  labor.  It  is  our 
duty  to  place  the  fault  and  crush  it  at  its 
source,  regardless  of  where  it  may  rest. 

I  want  to  go  on  record  as  congratulat- 
ing the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
for  its  true  patriotism,  as  exemplified  by 
resolutions  recently  adopted  by  that  or- 
ganization, in  which  it  incorporated  just, 
fair,    and    reasonable    restrictions    on 
strikes.    If  one  is  fair  to  labor  he  must 
admit  that  the  provisions  of  those  reso- 
lutions are  all  that  could  be  demanded  of 
labor,  which  is  surely  and  truly  entitled 
to  unite  for  its  own  protection.    It  has 
been  seen  in  the  past  that  you  cannot 
turn  industry  loose  on  labor,  and  I  do 
not  advocate  that.    I  worked  for  7  long 
years,  and  truly  they  were  long,  in  a 
railroad  shop  with  the.  various  crafts- 
men, and  I  always  found  them  reason- 
able in  their  demands  and  just  in  their 
convictions.    Truly,  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  has  through  the  years 
championed  the  cause  of  the  American 
working  public,  and  I  have  found  it  to 
adhere  to  true  American  principles  of 
government.     We    have    permitted    the 
C.  I.  O.  to  go  so  far  until  it  has  been 
hard   for  the  American   Federation   of 
Labor  to  stay  within  reasonable  bounds 
and  yet  maintain  its  membership  and 
standing  with  the  various  crafts,  not  at 
its  fault,  but  at  the  fault  of  those  repre- 
senting our  people.    We  have  permitted 
the  C.  I.  O..   under   the  leadership  of 
John  L.  Lewis,  to  demoralize  the  prog- 
ress of  our  commercial  life,  and  to  place 
on   It   and   the   American   workingman 
shackles  that  will  be  hard  to  free  our- 
selves from. 

I  have  been  closely  associated  with  the 
membership  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  of  my  section  of  Georgia  and 
let  it  be  said  to  their  credit  that  there  is 
no  class  of  Americans  living  that  are 
truer  in  their  loyalty  and  patriotism  to 
our  Government,  and  this  I  say  without 
fear  of  contradiction  by  anyone  who  is 
informed.  They  will  go  as  far  as  you 
or  I  to  defend  our  flag  and  all  the  purity 
for  which  it  stands. 

I  place  the  responsibility  for  the  de- 
plorable conditions  that  exist  in  our  de- 
fense program  today  in  the  breast  of 
those  leaders  of  the  C.  I.  O.  who  would 
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destroy  American  democracy,  and  are  be- 
ing permitted  day  by  day,  month  by 
^  month,  and  year  by  year,  to  eat  the  very 
marrow   from   the   backbone,   and   the 
sinews  from   the   body  of  our  beloved 
democracy,  wrought  by  the  blood  and 
brains  of  those  patriots  who  formed  the 
cradle  of  American  liberty  in  our  Nation's 
child  hour,  and  who.  through  their  strong 
characters  and  noble  hearts,  planted  the 
seed  that  grew  into  the  most  beloved  land 
ever  occupied  by  a  peace-loving  people. 
Their  spirits  must  stand  trembling  behind 
the  golden  gates  today  when  they  see  the 
foundation     rock     of     American     life 
gradually  converted  into  crumbling  sand 
by  the  avowed  enemies  of  cur  form  of 
government,  led  by  John  L.  Lewis,  who  for 
years  has  been  given  the  green  light.  May 
the  God  who  gave  us  this  great  land  now 
give  us  courage  and  wisdom  with  which 
to  save  it  and  the  rights  of  its  people. 


Pias  L  Schwert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF  NTW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


ThtiTSday,  April  3,  1941 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  my  late  colleague  and  good 
friend  the  Honorable  Pros  L.  Schwert. 
His  untimely  death  has  brought  sorrow 
to  all  those  who  knev/  him. 

Pits  L.  Schwert  took  his  seat  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from 
the  Forty-second  District  of  New  York 
on  the  3d  day  of  January  1939.  Ee 
served  only  a  short  Ume  In  these  Halls, 
but  during  this  period  won  for  himcelf  a 
place  of  distinction  with  his  cclleagues. 
]^s  fidelity  to  his  trust  and  to  the  com- 
mission with  which  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict had  entrusted  him  cauced  him  to 
\  Ignore  the  warnings  of  his  phj'sician  to 
take  a  rest  from  the  active  and  exacting 
work  of  his  oflBce.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  his  devotion  to  his  duty  hastened  his 
death. 

Bom  and  raised  In  the  district  which 
he  represented  in  Congress,  Pius 
ScHWUT  was  but  48  years  of  age  at  the 
time  he  was  stricken.  He  had  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  banking  business 
for  many  years,  and  served  as  county 
clerk  *n  Erie  County.  N.  Y..  from  1933 
until  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1938. 
He  served  in  the  United  States  Navy  as 
a  yeoman  and  later  as  an  ensign  during 
the  World  War. 

Congressman  Schwert  sought  tireless- 
ly to  promote  the  general  good.  With 
sympathetic  spirit  he  tried  to  bring  aid 
to  those  who  cams  to  l^im  in  their  dis- 
tress. To  guide  those  who  sought  his 
counsel,  he  explored  every  available 
avenue  of  knowledge.  For  20  years  I 
—  have  known  him  intimately,  and  I  know 


he  met  each  task  of  life  as  a  brave  sol- 
dier meets  his  duty  on  the  battlefield. 

To  many  of  us  who  sat  with  him  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  daily  session, 
"Pi"  Schwert  was  a  warm  friend  as  well 
as  a  brilliant  statesman.  He  took  an 
interest  in  the  problems  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  served  as  an  active  member 
of  the  unofBcial  committee  of  the  House 
formed  to  study  this  important  subject. 
He  was  concerned  about  the  needy  aged 
and  often  discussed  with  me  the  need 
for  additional  legislation  to  provide  for 
this  group.  His  heart  cried  out  for  all 
these  who  had  met  adversity.  He 
learned  to  know  his  constituents  and  to 
understand  their  psychology.  He  made 
it  his  business  to  learn  their  problems 
and  to  share  them. 

He  eajoyed  the  good  will  and  the  close 
friendship  of  the  postal  employees  of  the 
country  for  his  untiring  eflforts  in  their 
behalf.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  he  was 
always  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  the  postal 
workers  throughout  the  State  and  the 
Nation  looked  to  him  for  leadership.  He 
never  let  them  down. 

Pros  Schwert  will  be  remembered,  too, 
by  many  thousands  of  baseball  fans  who 
knew  liim  as  a  big-league  ball  player  in 
the  days  of  his  youth.  He  loved  to  attend 
the  games  held  here  in  Washington,  and 
although  he  could  not  often  find  the  time 
he  did  plan  each  year  to  appear  at  the 
ball  park  for  the  opening  game.  He  was 
interested  in  the  youth  of  the  Nation  and 
in  outdoor  activities  of  all  kinds.  His 
influence  will  continue  to  be  felt  in  many 
circles  and  most  of  all  by  the  youth  he 
has  befriended. 

"Fi"  Schwert  is  no  longer  with  us,  but 
his  kindliness,  his  faith,  his  unfailing 
friendslaip,  will  always  be  remembered. 
We  will  remembsr  him  ea  a  plain,  simple 
man  with  fine  ideals  end  a  rare  courtesy. 
And  as  one  who  always  locked  upon  his 
fellow  man  with  tolerance  and  affec- 
tionate regard. 

We  mcum  with  his  beloved  widow  and 
tender  to  her  our  deep  sympathy. 
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Thursday.  April  3.  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  A  GROUP  OP  NEWSPAPER 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  BOLIDES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  statement  issued  by  a 
group  of  newspaper  executives  represent- 
ing national,  regional,  and  State  associa- 
tions at  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  at 
the  call  of  the  directors  of  the  American 


Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  That  the  newspapers  recognize  their 
primary  obligation  to  further  national  de- 
fense in  every  possible  manner. 

2.  That  the  newspapers  also  recognize 
their  essential  duty  to  furnish  complete 
and  accurate  Information  compatible  with 
military  necessities. 

3.  That  the  newspapers  in  the  perform- 
ance of  these  obligations  bespeak  the  cor- 
dial consideration  and  cooperation  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  authorities  concerned  with 
national  defense. 

Those  present: 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion: Walter  M.  Dear,  David  W.  Howe.  Lln- 
wood  I.  Noyes. 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors: 
M.  V.  Atwood,  N.  R.  Howard. 

National  Editorial  Association:  R.  B. 
Howard.  Howard  Palmer. 

Inland  Daily  Press  Association:  Clinton 
P.  Karstaedt. 

New  England  Dally  Newspaper  Association: 
Wm.  Dwight.  Frank  E.  Phillips. 

Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion: Don  J.  Sterling. 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion:   Enoch  Brown.  Jr.,  George  C    Blggers. 

New  Jersey  Press  Association:  Hugh  N. 
Boyd. 

New  York  State  Publishers  Association: 
Henry  M.  James,  James  E.  Stiles. 

Ohio  Newspaper  Association:  Roy  D. 
Moore. 

Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ- 
ation: John  E.  Person.  Wm.  N.  Hardy. 


Opposition  to  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Project  Exposed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  April  3.  1941 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  friends 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  have 
taken  too  much  for  granted.  Tliey  have 
repeatedly  been  advised  that  the  opposi- 
tion in  Ccngress  to  the  completion  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  has  teen 
both  powerful  and  active.  Every  selfish 
Interest  which  puts  Its  own  advantage 
ahead  of  the  pubLc  welfare  has  been  tiie- 
less  for  weeks  in  devising  ways  and  means 
to  prevent  ratification  by  Congress  of 
the  agreement  betv;een  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  method  of  operation 
Is  effectively  described  by  Mr.  Alfred  D. 
Stedman,  prominent  Washington  news- 
paperman. In  his  column  in  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  for  Tuesday,  April  1,  he 
describes  the  fight  against  the  seaway  as 
follows: 

(From  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  of  April  1, 
19411 

Giant   Lobbt   Set   Up  To   Picht   Szawat — 
PowxaruL  Ofposttion  Endangebs  Psoject, 
Backers  Report 
(By  Alfred  D.  Stedman,  Pione«r  Press  staff 
writer) 
Washington. — One  of  the  greatest  legisla- 
tive organizations  ever  formed  has  been  set 


up  by  eastern  railroad,  shipping.  hartx}r.  and 
financial  Interests  to  fight  enartment  of  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  legislation,  which  Is  sched- 
uled to  be  recommended  to  Congress  by  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  In  a  few  days. 

Described  as  a  giant  lobby  by  backers  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway,  the  organization 
calling  Itself  the  National  St.  Lawrence  Proj- 
ect Conference  has  set  up  offices  in  Washing- 
ton and  has  launched  an  attack  on  the 
project  among  Members  of  Congress.  Ac- 
cording to  its  officers.  It  Is  growing  every  day. 

The  Association  of  American  Railroads,  the 
New  York  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New 
England  harbor  Interests,  lake  carriers,  east- 
ern coal  interests,  and  more  than  fourscore 
other  commercial  organizations  having  a  di- 
rect competitive  Interest  In  blocking  the 
waterway  are  affiliates  of  the  organization. 
They  are  largely  centered  in  the  East,  but  a 
smattering  are  Included  from  the  Midwest 
and  South. 

Federal  officials  supporting  the  seaway  said 
Monday  that  the  fight  against  the  St.  Law- 
rence project  will  be  even  more  terrlfflc  than 
those  waged  by  the  utilities  against  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  project,  Boulder  Dam,  or  Grand 
Coulee   Dam. 

While  the  administration  hopes  to  win,  the 
result  In  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  such 
a  powerful  aggregation  of  tostUe  interests  is 
In   doubt,   officials   admitted. 

OmCES  OPENED 

The  anti-St.  Lawrence  coriference  Is  headed 
by  Frank  S.  Davis,  manager  of  the  Maritime 
Association  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce,  as   chairman. 

The  Washington  offices  were  opened  at  808 
Seventeenth  Street,  In  charge  of  Thomas  J. 
McGrath,  Washington  attorney  formerly  of 
St.  Paul,  member  of  the  Minnesota  House  of 
Representatives  for  three  terms  and  later 
counsel  for  the  railway  trulnmen. 

While  proponents  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  allege  that  the  opposition  organiza- 
tion Is  also  backed  by  the  electrical  uUlities, 
which  have  fought  all  the  other  great  regional 
power  projects  sponsored  by  the  New  Deal, 
its  officers  deny  any  hydroelectric  support. 
The  organization  has  a  board  of  directors  of 
20  men,  but  their  names  hiive  not  been  an- 
nounced. 

While  efforts  are  being  m£  de  In  Minnesota. 
Wisconsin,  and  other  States  to  revive  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Tidewater  Asso- 
ciation, which  for  years  concucted  a  vigorous 
-Aght  for  the  seaway  proj-jct.  Congress  Is 
being  circularized  with  literature  that  sets 
forth  the  disadvantages  of  the  project  to 
those  Interests  which  would  ^e  competitively 
affected  by  affording  Minnesota  and  other 
interior  States  a  direct  water  transportation 
link  with  the  ocean. 

rAciLTrrcs  need3D 
The  facilities  of  the  22  active  shipyard 
firms  and  22  inactive  shipyards  on  the  Great 
Lakes  would  have  been  fuiiy  available  to 
build  naval  craft  now  If  tha  seaway  treaty 
had  been  ratified  Instead  of  being  defeated 
In  1934  vmder  pressure  frora  the  same  In- 
terests. 

If  the  seaway  Is  completed,  all  but  the 
biggest  liners,  all  freighters,  and  every  war- 
ship up  to  and  Including  the  new  battle 
cruisers  of  aljout  25.000  tois  can  be  con- 
structed on  the  Great  Lakes  and  be  floated  to 
the  ocean. 

The  Great  Lakes  shipyards  facilities  are  so 
desperately  needed  by  the  Government  now 
that  10  large  submarines  are  being  built  at 
Manitowoc.  Wis.,  and,  with  gi-eat  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money,  will  be  floated  prac- 
tically dismantled  through  the  Chicago  drain- 
age canal,  down  the  Illinois  River  and  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

With  the  war  becoming  a  battle  of  ships, 
the  1934  defeat  of  the  seaway  treaty  depriv- 
ing the  Government  of  anytliing  like  full  use 
of   Great   Lakes  shipbuilding   facilities   may 


already  have  Jeopardized  the  national  safety, 
administration  spokesmen  say. 

The  present  fight  against  the  seaway  legis- 
lation is  being  waged  on  the  ground  that  it 
cannot  be  completed  in  time  to  help  the 
national -defense  program. 

CHARGES  DENIED 

Administration  spokesmen  contend  that, 
with  completion  possible  within  3  years, 
almost  half  of  the  defense  program  will 
remain  to  be  completed  after  that.  More- 
over, they  assert  construction  of  warships 
could  be  started  at  once,  and  the  seaway 
could  be  completed  by  the  time  the  ships  are 
ready  to  float  to  sea. 

Charges  by  seaway  foes  that  the  project 
would  divert  men  and  materials  needed  for 
defense  were  categorically  denied  Monday  by 
Adolf  A.  Berle.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Berle  said  there  is  no  shortage  of  the  ma- 
terials required  and  there  is  an  abundance 
of  the  t3rpe  of  labor  needed. 

Midwest  organizations  Joining  with  east- 
ern interests  to  fight  the  seaway  include 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  and  the 
American  National  Livestock  Association 
whose  leader,  C.  J.  Abbot  of  Hyannls,  Nebr., 
Is  vice  chairman  of  the  antiseaway  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  the 
foregoing  newspaper  item,  there  also  ap- 
pears ir,  the  Pioneer  Press  a  story  which 
Usts  the  various  organizations  that  are 
reported  to  be  in  opposition  to  ratifica- 
tion of  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  This  list  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
List  or  Organizations  Opposed  to  Seawat 

Washington. — The  following  organizations, 
representative  of  business,  transportation, 
shipping,  and  production,  are  among  the 
members  of  the  National  St.  Lawrence  Proj- 
ect Conference,  which  is  fighting  legislation 
for  the  St.  LawTence  seaway: 

Allegheny  Regional  Advisory  Board.  Akron 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Altoona  (Pa.)  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  American  Mining  Congress, 
American     National     Livestock     Association. 
American     Shortllne     Railroad     Association. 
Anthracite   Institute,    Association    of    Amer- 
ican Railroads.  Atlantic  States  Shippers  Ad- 
visory Board,  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  As- 
sociation.   Aurora    (111.)    Chamber    of    Com- 
merce.  Beaver   Falls    (Pa.)    Board   of   Trade. 
Bluefleld    (W.   Va.)    Chamber   of  Commerce, 
Borough  of  Queens  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boston  Grain 
and    Flour    Exchange,    Bridgeport     (Conn.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Brooklyn  Chamber  of 
Commerce,    Bronx    Chamber    of    Commerce. 
Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Butler  (Pa.) 
Chamber    of    Commerce.   Charlotte    (N.    C.) 
Chamt>er     of     Commerce,     Chelsea     (Mass.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Central  Mercantile  Association  of 
New  York.   Dayton   Chamber   of   Commerce, 
Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Glou- 
cester (Mass.)  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hamp- 
ton Roads  Maritime  Exchange.  Illinois  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Inland   Water   Petroleum 
Carriers'     Association,    International    Long- 
shoremen's    Association,     Johnstown     (Pa.) 
Chamijer  of  Commerce.  Lake  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation. Lima  (Ohio)  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Lockport    (N.    Y.)    Chamber    of    Commerce, 
Long   Island   Association.  Maritime   Associa- 
tion of  the  Port  of  New  York,  Maritime  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Merchants    Association    of    New    York.   Mer- 
chants' and  Manufacturers'  Traffic  Bureau  of 
Muskogee  (Okla  ) 

Merchant  Truckmen's  Bureau  of  New 
York-  Mississippi  Valley  Association;  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Board  of  Commerce;  New 
England  Shippers  Advisory  Board;  New  Eng- 
land Coal  Dealers  Association;  National  As- 
sociation of  Shippers  Advisory  Board;  Na- 
tional Coal  Association;  National  Conference 
of  Investors;  New  Orleans  Association  of 
Commerce;  New  York  Board  of  Trade;  New 


York  and  New  Jersey  ^ndy  Hook  Pilots  As- 
i^ociatlon;  New  York  Produce  Exchange: 
New  York  State  WaUrways  Association; 
New  York  State  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board;  Norfolk 
Association  of  Commerce:  Norfolk  Port- 
Traffic  Commission;  Ohio  Coal  Association: 
Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Pennsylvania 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce;  PhUadelphl* 
Board  of  Trade;  Philadelphia  Bourse;  Pitts- 
burgh Chamber  of  Commerce;  Port  of 
Newark;  Port  of  Portland  Authority 
(Maine):  Propeller  Club  of  U.  8.  Port  of 
Boston:  Propeller  Club  of  Cleveland;  Pro- 
peller Club  of  Portland  (Maine);  Propeller 
Club  of  St.  Louis:  Propeller  Club  of  Wil- 
mington (N.  C);  Providence  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Sapulpa  (Okla.)  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Seacoast  Regional  Development 
Association  of  Portsmouth  (N.  H);  Ship- 
pers Conference  of  Greater  New  York; 
Southern  SUtes  Industrial  CouncU;  8UU 
Port  Authority  of  Virginia;  Suffolk  (Va.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  SjTacuse  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Transportation  Association  of 
America;  Virginia  Peninsula  Association  of 
Commerce;  Warehousemen's  Association  of 
the  Port  of  New  York;  West  Side  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce  of  New  York;  WUmlng- 
ton  (N.  C.)  Port  Traffic  Assoctatloo. 
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Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  I  have  been  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  activities  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  This  organization  has 
proven  so  wholesome  and  so  constructive 
that  It  has  become  an  Integral  feature 
in  the  boy  life  of  America. 

Emerson,  in  his  delightful  essay  on 
self  reliance,  says: 

Every  true  man  Is  a  cause,  a  country, 
and  an  age;  requires  Infinite  spaces  and 
numbers  and  time  to  accomplish  his  des- 
tiny, and  mankind  seems  to  follow  in 
his  footsteps  like  a  train  of  clients.  A  man. 
Caesar,  is  born  and  lor  ages  after  we  have 
the  Roman  Empire.  Crirlst  Is  bom.  and  mil- 
lions of  minds  so  grow'  and  cleave  to  his 
genius  that  he  Is  confounded  with  virtue  and 
the  possible  of  man.  An  Institution  la  the 
lengthened  shadow  of  one  man. 

If  Emerson  is  right,  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve he  is.  then  the  Boy  Scout  organiza- 
tion of  America  is  the  lengthened  shadow 
of  William  D.  Boyce.  just  the  same  as  the 
Boy  Scout  organization  of  the  world  is 
the  lengthened  shadow  of  Robert 
Stephenson  Smyth  Baden -Powell.  Lord 
Baden-Powell  was  born  in  England  Feb- 
ruary 22. 1857.  and  from  his  earliest  child- 
hood loved  the  woods  and  the  out -of - 
do6rs.  During  his  school  days  he  prac- 
ticed many  of  the  arts  of  scouting,  and 
began  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  others 
around  him  his  love  of  nature. 

Wlien  Lord  Baden-Powell  died  on  Jan- 
uary 8,  1941.  at  the  age  of  83.  universal 
sorrow  was  manifested  throughout  the 
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world  of  Scoutdom.  President  Head  and 
Dr.  West,  president  and  Chief  Scout  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
sent  the  following  cable  on  January  8 
to  John  Skinner  Wilson,  director  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  International  Bureau  in  Lon- 
don: 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  on  behalf  of 
the  more  than  9.000.000  present  and  former 
members,  expresses  grief  In  the  passing  of 
Lord  Baden-Powell.  His  genius  and  leader- 
ship In  the  creation  of  the  British  Boy  Scouts 
Ajnoclatlon  served  as  the  foundation  for  the 
development  and  spreading  of  Scouting 
throughout  the  world.  His  many  visits  to 
America  as  well  as  his  Inspiring  messages  at 
our  various  conferences  and  Jamborees  and  In 
our  regtilar  scouting  publications  have  con- 
tributed vitally  to  the  development  and  ex- 
tension of  the  effectiveness  of  scouting  here 
In  America,  We  Join  with  brother  Scouts 
through  the  world  In  paying  tribute  and  ac- 
knowledging our  gratitude  to  this  great  world 
leader,  who  since  the  organization  of  Inter- 
national Scouting  has  been  recognized  as  the 
Chief  Scout  of  the  world. 

When  William  D.  Boyce.  Chicago  pub- 
lisher and  b;g-game  hunter,  was  in  Lon- 
don many  years  ago,  an  English  Scout 
said  to  Mr.  Boyce: 

May  I  be  of  service  to  you,  sir? 

Those  words  uttered  by  that  English 
Scout  really  marked  the  first  step  in  the 
development  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, because  on  his  return  to  America, 
William  D.  Boyce  immediately  took  nec- 
essary steps  to  legally  incorporate  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

It  was  my  privilege  on  the  15th  day 
of  March  to  have  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing the  6th  Annual  John  Philip 
Sousa  Memorial  Service,  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Among  the  relatives  of 
John  PhiUp  Sousa  who  were  present  at 
the  service,  were  Mrs.  Hamilton  Abert, 
daughter,  of  Port  Washington.  Ix)ng 
Island,  and  Osmond  Varela.  a  nephew. 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  Senator  Artitor 
Cappkr  of  Kansas,  a  friend  of  John 
Philip  Sousa,  and  who  introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  bill  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Sousa  Memorial  Bridge,  and 
also  the  naming  of  the  bridge,  was  pres- 
ent. Troop  No.  10.  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
with  their  Scoutmaster,  L,  L.  Sherfey.  had 
charge  of  the  service. 

This  memorial  service  originated  with 
Lawrence  J.  Bach,  who  is  the  real  founder 
of  the  Sousa  Scout  Memorial  Serv- 
ice, the  first  of  its  kind  ever  to  be  held 
In  the  National  Capital.  Mr.  Bach  first 
became  acquainted  with  John  PhiUp 
Sousa  at  the  Ume  Mr.  Sousa  presented 
to  Boy  Scout  Troop  No.  2.  Detroit,  Mich., 
a  troop  fiag.  This  presentation  made 
such  an  impression  upon  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Bach  that  he  formulated  the  plans 
for  an  annual  observance  of  John  Philip 
Sousa's  death. 

It  Is  very  fitting  that  the  Boy  Scouts 
should  pay  tribute  to  the  intematicnally 
known  bandmaster,  composer,  and  mu- 
sician. Just  as  long  as  America  con- 
tinues to  exist  as  a  free  country,  just 
that  long  will  we  always  be  thrilled  by 
his  famous  march  Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever.  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
are  doing  a  wonderful  work  in  building 
up  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  qual- 


ities in  boyhood.  They  are  also  doing 
a  wonderful  good  when  they  establish 
memorials  to  great  Americans,  such  as 
that'  established  for  John  PhiUp  Sousa. 


The  U.  S.  S.  "Washington"— New  Bat- 
tleship Named  After  the  State  of 
Washiofton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  April  3. 1941 


LETTER     FROM     REAR     ADMIRAL     S.     M. 
ROBINSON,  UNITED  STATES  NAVY 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  recently  received  several  in- 
quiries from  public-school  officials  in 
my  district  in  regard  to  the  new  battle- 
ship Washington  named  after  our  Staie, 
and  which  is  to  bs  commissioned  tor 
service  in  the  near  futuie.  Cur  psopie 
take  a  justifiable  pride  in  the  fact  tiiat 
this  new  vessel  named  after  oiu*  State 
will  share  the  honors  as  our  nevvest  and 
largest  battleship  at  present  with  ths 
United  States  Fleet,  the  equal  of  any 
in  the  world. 

By  unanimous  consent  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  desire  to  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  communication  which  I 
received  from  Rear  Admiral  S.  M.  Robin- 
son. United  States  Navy,  dated  March  20, 
1941,  which  sets  forth  authentic  factual 
information  in  regard  to  the  U.  S.  S. 
Washingtcm,  and  which  is  as  follows: 
Navy  Department, 

Bureau  of  Ships, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  20.  1941. 
Hon.  Martin  F.  Smith. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Smith:  In  reply  to  yoiir  let- 
ter of  March  14.  1841.  in  regard  to  the 
battleship  Washington,  thi;  following  Infor- 
mation Is  furnished: 

The  U.  S.  S.  Washington  was  named  after 
the  State  of  Washingion  and  Is  the  sixth 
ship  of  the  Navy  by  that  name.  The  last 
Washington  was  also  a  battleship,  never 
completed,  which  was  destroyed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  disarmament 
conference. 

The  present  vessel  was  launched  on  June  1, 
1&40,  at  the  Philadelphia  Nfivy  Yard,  at  which 
time  she  was  christened  U.  S.  S.  Washington 
by  Miss  Virginia  Marshall  a  descendant  of 
former  Chief  Justice  Marsh: ill.  The  ceremony 
to  which  you  refer  is  the  commissioning  at 
Philadelphia,  now  scheduled  for  May  15.  1941, 
at  which  time  the  crew  will  talse  her  over. 
Her  present  final  date  of  completion  is  July 
30.  1941. 

Her  dimensions  are  about  729  feet  in  length 
with  a  beam  of  about  108  feet  and,  with  the 
n.  S.  S.  North  Carolina  completing  about  the 
same  time,  she  will  share  the  honors  as  our 
newest  and  largest  battleships  at  present  with 
the  fleet.  These  ships  compare  with  H.  M.  S. 
King  George  V.  recently  in  this  country  from 


England.    She    Is    classed    as    a    35,000-ton 
vessel. 

The  date  of  her  contract  is  given  as  August 
1,  1937,  and  her  keel  was  laid  on  June  14, 
1938.  Her  contract  price  for  huU  and  ma- 
chinery was  about  WO.OOO.OOO.  She  wiU  be  a 
powerful  addition  to  our  fleet. 

Trusting  that  the  above  Information  will 
properly  answer  your  query,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

S.  M.  Robinson, 
Chief  of  Bureau. 


Convoys — The  Indirect  Route  To  Direct 
War! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOIA 

IN  TME  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  April  3,  1941 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon I  introduced  in  this  House.  House 
Jo'nt  Resolution  155.  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  ships  in  the  United  States  Navy  or  of 
merchant  ships  in  American  registry 
from  being  used  for  convoy  purposes  to 
beiligerant  nations.  My  reason  for  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  is  that  it  is  the 
universal  opinion  of  all  high  authority  on 
the  subject  from  the  President  on  down 
that  convoys  mean  war  and  on  the  fateful 
subject  of  peace  or  war  the  American  peo- 
ple and  this  Congress  have  the  right  and 
the  duty  to  speak  in  simple,  direct  man- 
ner without  resorting  to  subterfuge  of 
any  kind.  I  hope  it  can  nevar  be  said 
of  the  United  States  that  its  pjcple  were 
one  time  led  to  war  because  neither 
they  nor  the  people  representing  them 
knew  what  they  were  doing  or  had  ever 
had  the  opportunity  for  a  clear-cut  deci- 
sion on  the  most  important  question 
which  any  nation  can  decide.  I  hope 
the  Hitlerian  concept  of  one-man  gov- 
ernment has  not  secured  such  a  firm  hold 
on  our  Republic  that  here,  too,  as  in  the 
c&se  of  dictatorial  countries  the  peoples' 
desires  are  discounted  or  ignored  and  the 
"yours  but  to  do  or  die"  order  becomes 
their  cold  comfort  as  individual  citizens 
of  a  sovereign  coimtry. 

If  we  are  to  avert  the  double  tragedy 
of  war  and  denial  of  expression  of  the 
popular  will  in  government  in  the  United 
States  it  is  necessary  that  public  issues 
be  discussed  with  honest  candor  and 
that  the  Government  not  be  committed 
to  actions  which  result  in  something  far 
different  from  the  motives  indicated 
when  the  actions  are  inaugurated.  It  is 
in  this  attitude  of  complete  candor  and 
supreme  sincerity  which  we  should  ap- 
proach the  decision  of  whether  or  not  to 
commit  this  Government  to  a  policy  of 
convoying  supply  ships  to  belligerent  na- 
tions or  into  war  zones  where  hazard  to 
American  life  and  property  would  in- 
evitably be  enhanced. 


ROOSEVELT  SATS   "CONVOTS   MEAN   WAR" 

Washington  Is  rife  with  rumors  these 
days  that  the  President  is  scheming  to 
promulgate  a  program  of  using  convoys 
despite  the  desire  of  the  country  and  the 
Congress  to  keep  out  of  the  war.  These 
rumors  would  have  it — and  many  of  the 
rumors  are  undoubtedly  Instigated  by 
members  of  the  war  crowd  with  whom 
"the  wish  Is  father  to  the  thought"— 
that  President  Roosevelt  coes  not  plan 
to  come  to  Congress  for  the  necessary 
legislative  authority  to  put  this  country 
into  war  by  the  convoy  route,  but  that 
he  intends  to  defy  public  opinion  and 
legislative  authority  and  first  involve  us 
in  war  by  using  convoys  ;md  then  de- 
mand that  Congress  legali2e  the  fait  ac- 
compli. 

Personally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  these  rumors.  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  President  has  reached 
the  stage  where  he  would  usurp  the  war- 
making  power  of  Congress  completely  by 
making  certain  our  involvement  through 
using  the  convoy  method  of  thrusting 
America  into  a  war  which  its  people  and 
its  Congress  do  not  want.  This  would 
seem  especially  true  since  he  himself  has 
said.  "Convoys  mean  shooting,  and  shoot- 
ing means  war." 

Thus  the  President,  above  all  others, 
knows  that  if  he  should  order  convoys, 
he  would  be  taking  unto  h  mself  the  spe- 
cific responsibility  for  violating  his 
many,  many  public  pledges  to  keep 
America  out  of  war.  and  he  would  be 
doing  so  in  the  deliberate  knowledge  that 
by  his  own  words  he  has  stated  that 
convoys  are  tantamount  to  actual,  active 
war.  As  for  me,  I  refuse  t:o  believe  that 
President  Roosevelt  would  so  flagrantly 
betray  his  public  trust  ard  so  brazenly 
repudiate  his  own  specific  promises  as  to 
do  by  indirection  that  wh:ch  he  and  his 
party  have  repeatedly  pledged  they  would 
not  do  by  direction;  that  is,  to  put  Amer- 
ica into  this  war  either  by  the  convoy 
route  or  some  more  circuitous  method. 

The  war-making  power  remains  with 
Congress,  and  with  Congiess,  therefore, 
remains  the  decisions  concerning  steps 
which  might  subject  us  to  attack  or  com- 
pel us  to  attack  others  and  either  alter- 
native means  outright,  shooting  war. 
Any  American  President  who  would  use 
his  office  to  put  this  country  into  war  by 
executive  action  would  rival  the  methods 
of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  and  would  reduce 
our  constitutional  governmental  func- 
tions to  the  status  of  a  hideous  mockers' 
and  a  hypocritical  sham  on  the  European 
level. 

THOSE  WHO  SAT  "WE  ARE  ALBEADT  IN"  EriHER 
DECEIVE  THEMSELVES  OR  ARE  ONE  WITH  THOSE 
WHO  WOULD   DECEIVE  THE   P:;OPLE 

Mr.  Speaker,  strangely  cmough  most  of 
those  who  now  advocate  the  use  of  con- 
voys are  the  same  people  who  are  shout- 
ing "We  are  already  in  the  war."  and 
thus  they  would  justify  additional  steps 
toward  war  by  telling  the  public  that  we 
have  gone  so  far  down  tae  road  to  war 
that  our  actual  involvement  in  the  fight- 
ing is  new  inevitable.  This  cunning 
camaraderie  between  those  who  would 
now  start  using  convoys,  those  who  have 
urged  all  preliminary  steps  leading  from 


strict  neutrality  to  near  belligerency,  and 
those  who  now  reiterate  "We  are  already 
in,"  is  not  hard  to  understand.  You  can 
call  the  roll  of  one  group  suid  find  there- 
in the  same  individuals,  the  same  organi- 
zations, the  same  interventionists  as  you 
find  in  the  other  two  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception that  here  and  there  an  "inno- 
cent at  home"  among  those  who  oppose 
war  has  been  deceived  by  propagandists 
into  repeating  in  gullible  naivete  the 
fatalistic  fiction  "We  are  already  in."  A 
moment's  reflection  convinces  all  who 
think  that  as  General  Hammond  recently 
said  in  his  brusque  military  manner, 
"There  is  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  difference 
between  where  we  are  and  where  we 
would  be  if  we  were  actually  in  a  shooting 
war." 

THE     WAS     CROWD    KNOWS    THAT    WX    ARK    NOT 

"ALREADY    IN" 

While  here  and  there  a  well-intended 
opponent  of  war  may  carelessly  mouth 
the  defeatist  doctrine  of  the  disciples  of 
the  God  of  Mars  who  would  "fifth-col- 
umn" us  into  war  by  dulling  the  senses 
of  America  as  to  its  fearful  consequences 
through  conditioning  it  with  the  phrase 
"we  are  already  in."  a  sober  second  judg- 
ment shows  the  error  of  such  easy  gen- 
eralization. No  Americans  are  being  shot, 
or  gassed,  or  bombed,  or  captured.  No 
American  ships  are  being  sunk,  no  sailors 
are  being  drowned,  no  cities  are  being 
bombed,  no  transport  ships  are  leaving 
our  harbors  with  cargoes  bound  on  the 
one-way  voyage  to  death.  No  American 
armed  forces  are  throwing  shot  or  pitch- 
ing shells  into  the  vitals  of  opposing 
armies  of  human  beings.  No  new  genera- 
tion of  Gold  Star  American  mothers  are 
being  created  as  sad  memories  take  the 
place  of  pleasant  associations  with  their 
loved  ones  and  the  sorry  sequel  of  in- 
numerable families  of  widows  and  or- 
phans is  not  now  being  written  in  the 
columns  of  our  daily  press.  No,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  not  in  the  war. 

America  is  not  in  the  war  today,  and 
America  will  not  be  in  the  war  until  we 
either  attack  some  belligerent  or  are  our- 
selves attacked.  We  ourselves  hold  the 
future  of  this  country  in  our  own  hands 
insofar  as  its  peace  or  war  is  concerned. 
If  we  prepare  and  preserve  our  own  de- 
fenses we  will  not  be  attacked  unless  we 
deliberately  send  forth  our  nationals  to 
points  where  attack  becomes  inevitable 
as  would  be  the  case  with  convoys.  As 
for  attacking  others  first,  our  whole 
American  history  is  repugnant  to  the  idea 
that  we  should  provoke  a  war  upon  our- 
selves by  moving  into  the  orgy  of  our 
own  devices  as  a  moth  flies  hopelessly 
into  the  flame.  So  America  is  at  peace. 
And  while  a  nation  is  at  peace  is  the 
proper  time  to  weigh  the  costs  of  war  and 
to  evaluate  the  responsibilities  and  ad- 
vantages of  peace.  On  this  subject 
America  has  spoken  many  times  through 
letters  to  the  editors,  by  letters  to  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House,  by  every  poll 
taken  by  every  fact-finding  agency  which 
takes  them— from  80  to  90  percent  of  our 
people  persistently,  patriotically,  and 
purposefully  register  themselves  for 
keeping  out  of  war.  It  would  be  a 
unique  and  weird  popular  government  of 


self-determining  destiny.  Indeed,  which 
would  thumb  its  nose  at  a  majority  view- 
point like  this  and  push  itself  into  a  war 
which  the  people  so  overwhelmingly  op- 
pose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  here  and  there  some 
ready-speaking  fellow  gives  circulation 
to  the  lie  that  "we  are  already  In  the 
war."  let  me  point  out  that  those  who 
would  really  have  us  in  the  fighting  know 
what  less  purposeful  men  may  sometimes 
forget — they  know  that  we  are  not  in  the 
war.    While    they    seek    to    condition 
America  to  the  horror  of  war  by  assuring 
it  that  war  has  already  come,  with  the 
hope  that  the  flnal,  fatal  step  from  actual 
peace  to  active  war  might  in  that  way  be 
more  easily  taken  and  more  quickly  made, 
since  its  shocking  consequences  would 
seem  that  much  less  severe,  they  see  very 
clearly  that  we  still  remain  at  peace,  that 
we  are  not  "in,"  and  so  they  continue  to 
crusade  for  further  steps  to  take  us  past 
the  breaking  point.    Unwilling  to  oppose 
head-on  the  vast  majority  in  the  country 
and  the  Congress  whq  oppose  war,  they 
choose  the  less  honest  method  of  urging 
the  use  of  convoys,  the  sending  of  pilots, 
the  repetition  of  incident-producing  acts, 
the  accumulation  of  provocative  steps 
until,  at  last,  they  know  that  either  we 
shall  be  attacked  or  we  shall  attack  some- 
body, and  then,  and  only  then,  will  their 
crusade  be  ended  and  will  America  be 
really  in  another  foreign  war  which  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  vowed  and 
protested  would  never  be  its  state  again. 
And  so  the  torrents  of  propaganda  flow 
on,  and,  flrst  by  one  act  and  then  by  an- 
other, those  who  would  have  us  in  the 
war  suggest  indirect  methods  for  putting 
us  where  the  people  have  resolved  we 
shall  never  again  go  by  our  own  direction. 
It  Is  to  the  eternal  credit  of  the  common 
people  of  America  that  they  have  thus 
far  withstood  the  greatest  campaign  of 
propaganda  ever  devised  to  put  a  peace- 
ful people  in  a  fighting   war.    If  this 
stamina  to  hold  out  against  the  siren 
calls  of  highly  financed  propaganda  con- 
tinues and  America  averts  the  calamity 
of  war,  historians  will  jwint  to  1941  as 
the  year  when  America  became  of  age 
and  finally  showed  the  world  that  gov- 
ernment of,  by,  and  for  the  people  can 
be  depended  upon  to  sustain  and  exert 
Itself  against  an  avalanche  of  prejudicial 
propaganda,  and  that  here,  at  least,  dem- 
ocracy has  proved  its  claim  of  being  the 
supreme  goal  in  the  art  of  government. 
Will  America  meet  this  test?    The  next 
90  days  may  provide  the  answer,  and  the 
decision  with  regard  to  convoys  may  pro- 
vide the  acid  test. 

CONVOYS  NOT  NECESSARY  FOR  MATERIAL  AID 

It  should  be  remembered,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  aid  to  Britain  is  In  conformity  with 
our  prevailing  national  policy  of  provid- 
ing her  and  her  associates  material  aid 
In  the  gallant  fight  which  Is  being  waged 
against  the  dictatorial  forces.  Such  ma- 
terial aid — unless  It  is  proposed  to  send 
American  boys  In  another  expeditionary 
force— can  be  provided  In  a  legal  way 
under  existing  law  and  In  a  manner  to 
avoid  our  Involvement  In  the  war;  It  can 
be  provided  by  the  simple,  legal  expe- 
dient   of    transferring    to    British,    or 
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Greek,  or  Chinese  registry  such  ships  as 
we  can  spare — merchant  ships  or  fight- 
ing units— and  permitting  these  vessels 
to  convoy  or  convey  materials  to  bel- 
ligerent harbors  and  through  blockaded 
waters.    Thus,  ship  for  ship,  and  fight- 
ing unit  for  fighting  unit.  America  can 
aid  as  much  by  the  system  of  transfer- 
ring to  foreign  registry  the  available 
bottoms  for  foreign  service  which  we 
have  as  America  can  aid  if  we  were  to 
man  such  ships  with  ovs  own  men,  sail 
them  under  our  own  flag,  and  thus  throw 
ourselves  voluntarily  into  the  most  dev- 
astating  war   of   history.     I  say,   Mr. 
Speaker,  we  can  get  our  products  from 
our  harbors  to  foreign  harbors  as  readily 
by  one  policy  as  the  other  unless,  of 
course— and  here  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
problem— unless  we  propose  to  go   to 
war.    Unless  we  propose  again  to  send 
,  our  American  boys  to  foreign  graves  and 
to  accompany  our  convoys  with  trans- 
ports of  troops,  one  method  of  using 
American  ships  is  as  helpful  to  Britain 
as  the  other.    It  is  only  those  who  would 
take  America  into  war  by  the  trickery  of 
proposing  convoys  rather  than  the  can- 
did, courageous  method  of  asking  for  a 
yes  or  no  vote  on  a  declaration  of  war. 
who  insist  on  convosrs  with  American 
men  Instead  of  conveying  our  available 
ships  by  transfer  to  our  foreign  friends. 
The  difference  between  these  two  pro- 
grams is  the  total  all-out  difference  be- 
tween war  and  peace.    It  is  the  differ- 
ence between  going  to  war  and  remain- 
ing   at    peace.      It    is    the    difference 
between     sending     men     which     even 
Churchill   recently  stated   '"We   do  not 
need,  and  we  shall  not  request."  and  the 
matter  of  following  our  adopted  policy 
of  supplying  materials. 

THS  EXAL  QUrsnON 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  America  an- 
swers the  question  and  I  repeat,  sir.  it  Is 
a  question  for  the  people  and  the  Con- 
gress of  America  to  answer  and  not  one 
for  the  President  to  solve  by  a  solution 
dictated  from  the  White  House,  when 
America  answers  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  to  convoy.  I  say.  America  answers 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  to  send  its 
sons  to  die  on  foreign  battlefields.  It 
answers  the  question,  too.  of  whether  to 
send  transports  of  troops  to  Europe  as  I 
can  think  of  no  more  cowardly  or  dis- 
honest Government  action  than  that 
which  would  single  out  a  few  American 
sailors  to  sacrifice  on  convoys  in  belliger- 
ent waters  unless  and  until  this  country 
is  ready  to  place  the  full  force  of  its 
armed  might  to  keep  them  from  becom- 
ing senseless  and  useless  sacrifices  in  the 
watery  wastes  of  ocean  waters.  If  we 
were  at  war,  we  would  convoy  our  ships 
to  protect  our  sailors  and  soldiers — I 
simply  cannot  imderstand  the  selfish 
complacency  of  groups  and  individuals 
who  urge  a  Nation  at  peace  to  send  con- 
voj's  when  It  knows  that  in  so  doing  it 
Is  sending  innocent  and  dutiful  sailors 
and  marines  to  sacrifice  their  Uves  in 
support  of  a  program  which  is  not  war 
and  which  would  not  be  peace.  America 
will  never  countenance  such  a  ghastly 
misuse  of  the  sovereign  power  of  govern- 
ment and  that  is  why  every  man  who 
thinks  knows  in  his  heart  and — if  he  is 


candid  with  himself  and  his  associates- 
voices  from  his  lips  the  simple  fact  that 
convoys  mean  war.  I  repeat,  that  must 
be  why  the  President  pointed  out  so  viv- 
idly the  glaring  truth  when  he  stated, 
"convoying  means  shooting,  and  shooting 
means  war."  And  that  is  why  those  ad- 
vocating convoys  should  in  simple  honesty 
and  honest  candor  tell  America  that  in 
so  doing  they  are  advocacing  that  Amer- 
ica go  to  the  war.  Then  we  would  have 
a  clear-cut  Issue  which  all  could  under- 
stand and  which  Americans  through 
their  congressional  Representatives  are 
ready  and  able  to  decide. 

STATEMENTS    OF    AUTHOBlTATrvE    AMERICANS    ON 
THE  SUBJECT  OF  AMEKICAN  CONVOTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me 
by  the  House  I  now  insert  in  the  Record 
some  illuminating  statements  by  well- 
informed  Americans  on  the  imporlant 
subject  of  convoys.    Before  listing  indi- 
vidual comments,  I  shall  enclose  herewith 
the  official  news  release  prepared  by  a 
committee  headed  by  Senator  Taft,  of 
Ohio,  reporting  a  meeting  held  last  Tues- 
day night  and  attended  by  14  Senators 
and   56   Members   of   the   House.    This 
meeting  met  for  the  sole  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  best  methods  for  keeping 
America  out  of  war  and  since  the  pres- 
sure of  other  news  kept  this  full  state- 
ment from  appearing  in  some  newspapers 
I  think  America  will   be   Interested  In 
reading  this  news  story.    May  I  add  that 
further   meetings   are   planned   by   this 
group  and  many  others  who  sent  regrets 
that  they  could  not  attend  the  caucus 
Tuesday  night— the  fight  to  preserve  the 
paace  of  America  and  to  vindicate  the 
statements  of  the   two   major  political 
parties  to  keep  America  out  of  war  will 
go  on.    It  is  hoped  tha';  all  America  will 
awaken  to  the  challenge  of  the  hour  and 
that  citizens  will  urge  their  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  attend  these  no-war, 
no-convoy  meetings,  and  to  support  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House  the  no-convoy 
bills   which    have    been    introduced    by 
Senator  Tobey.  by  Congressman  Curtis, 
by  your  sepaker,  and  by  several  others  at 
both  ends  of  the  Capitol.    I  now  call 
your  attention  to  the  following  official 
report  of  the  meeting  last  Tuesday  night. 
(Press  release — Morning  papers,  April  2,  1941] 
Seventy  Senators  and  Congressmen  opposed 
to  the  Involvement  of  tlie  United  States  in 
foreign  vrar  met  this  evening  in  the  Senate 
caucus  room  to  consider  methods  cl  making 
Impossible  the  use  of  convoys.     Speakers  em- 
phasized the  statement  of  President  Roosevelt 
that  "convoys  mean  shooting,  and  shooting 
means  war."    The   meeting  was   bipartisan. 
All  major  political  parties  are  pledged  to  keep 
America  out  of  foreign  wt.rs.    Since  only  Con- 
gress can  declare  war,  Ccngre:smen  said  they 
do  not  Intend  that  the   President  shall  in- 
volve the  country  in  war  indirectly  through 
ccnvojrs   or   otherwise.    Various    groups    are 
now  advocating  that  the  President  send  to 
Congress  a  bill  authorizing  convoys,  but  the 
meeting  determined  to  rulse  the  issue  at  once 
by  pressing  the  affirmative  resolution  of  Sen- 
ator ToEET  and  other  resolutions  introduced 
in  the  House  which  prohibit  convoys.    The 
meeting  determined  that  In  spite  of  the  de- 
featist propaganda  beinp  promoted  that  war 
is  now  Inevitable,  those  present  would  press 
the  fight  against  any  active  involvement  in 
war  which  would  take  American  boys  to  for- 
eign battlefields.     Senator  Whezleh,  of  Mon- 
tana, who  piesided  at  the  meeting,  said,  "I 


appeal  to  the  overwhelming  majority  In  Amer- 
ica who  are  for  keeping  out  of  war  to  make 
their  demands  known  In  Washington,  both  in 
Congress  and  the  White  House." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  authorita- 
tive statements  on  the  subject  of  convoys 
are  particularly  significant  at  this  crucial 
time. 

The  first  statement  is  from  William 
Allen  White's  now  famous  letter  of  De- 
cember 23,  1940,  to  Roy  Howard.  Mr. 
White,  as  you  recall,  was  national  cliair- 
man  of  the  Committee  to  Defend  America 
by  Aiding  the  Allies  until  its  policy  be- 
came so  belligerent  and  veered  so  close 
to  war  that  he  could  no  longer  serve  it 
conscientiously,  so  he  resigned  the  posi- 
tion. 

William  Allen  White: 

The  story  floating  around  that  1  and  our 
committee  are  In  favor  of  sending  convoys 
with  British  ships  or  our  own  ships  is  a  siUy 
thing,  for  convoys,  unless  you  shoot,  are  con- 
fetti and  it's  not  time  to  shoot  now  or  ever. 

Still  one  more  charge:  It  is  not  true  even 
remotely  that  we  favor  repealing  that  por- 
tion of  the  Neutrality  Act  which  forbids 
American  ships  to  carry  contraband  of  war 
Into  the  war  zone.  That  would  be  leading 
us  to  war  and  our  organization  and  I,  per- 
sonally, are  deeply  opposed  to  It. 

The  next  statement  comes  from  Sena- 
tor George,  of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
whose  rigid  respect  for  honest  statement 
compelled  him  to  make  the  following 
statement  which  is  found  on  page  1892 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  March 
6,  1941: 

Senator  George.  As  plainly  as  I  can.  I  have 
always  stood  against  convoying  vessels  by 
the  American  Fleet,  and  will  stand  against 
convoying  vessels  by  any  unit  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fleet  until  and  unless  the  point  shall 
have  come  when  I  shall  be  willing  to  vote 
for  war,  because.  In  my  Judgment,  convoying 
would  lead  vis  into  actual  war. 

Not  directly  on  the  point  of  convoys, 
but  since  convoys  is  virtually  but  a  bisyl- 
labic  manner  of  stating  war  itself,  the 
following  quotation  from  an  editorial  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  is  thought- 
provoking  : 

MANDATE   FOR   WAR  FROM   THE   PEOPLE? 

How  the  people  would  have  voted  on  the 
question  of  taking  over  war  on  three  conti- 
nents had  it  been  put  to  them  will  never  be 
known.  The  question  was  not  put  to  them. 
We  know  what  the  people  did  vote  fcr.  They 
voted  for  a  President  who  stood  upon  his 
platform  saying,  "We  shall  not  participate  in 
foreign  wars." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  citations  of  author- 
ity could  be  piled  one  upon  another  al- 
most endlessly  but  I  shall  add  only  one 
more  to  the  list.  The  really  eloquent 
thing  about  this  maiter  is  the  fact  that 
not  a  single  creditable  authority  of  any 
weight  is  willing  to  argue  the  point  and 
to  uphold  the  view  tliat  convoys  will  not 
lead  to  war.  Thus  the  issue  is  diawn 
clear.  Sending  convoys  means  sending 
the  American  ship  of  state  into  the 
bloody  oceans  of  Europe's  endless  wars. 

Congress  has  already  expressed  itself  in 
disapproval  of  convoys  so  that  if  he  seeks 
the  advice  of  Congress  on  this  subject, 
the  President  already  has  it.  When  the 
lend-leare  bill  was  being  debated,  seme 
Members  feared  there  might  be  read  into 
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It  some  right  or  power  to  convoy  ships 
under  one  or  another  of  its  highly  com- 
prehensive clauses.  For  that  reason, 
both  Houses  adopted  an  amendment  defi- 
nitely registering  their  disapproval  of 
the  use  of  American  corvojrs  and  specifi- 
cally exempting  such  authority  from  any 
powers  conveyed  in  the  bill.  I  quote  the 
exact  language  of  section  3,  subsections 
(e)  and  (d)  of  the  Lend  Lease  Act. 

In  section  3.  subsection  (e)  of  the 
lend-lease  bill,  is  the  following  language: 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  or  to  permit  the  authorization  of 
the  entry  of  any  American  vessel  Into  a  com- 
bat area  in  violation  of  section  3  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  of  1989. 

Section  3,  subsection  (d),  contains  this 
language: 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  or  to  permit  tlie  authorization  of 
convoying  vessels  by  naval  vessels  of  the 
United  Sta^^es. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fellow  Americans,  I  hope 
that  my  resolution  spedfically  prohibit- 
ing convoys  or  some  similar  legislation 
will  soon  be  enacted  into  law.  I  am  sure 
it  speaks  the  great  voice  of  America.  I 
am  certain  It  is  the  candid  thing  to  do. 
Tomorrow  the  House  starts  a  10-day  re- 
cess. As  one  of  those  who  opposed  this 
recess  and  voted  against  taking  it  at  this 
time,  let  me  say  in  closing  that  one  rea- 
son for  my  opposition  v/as  the  fact  I  felt 
some  action  should  be  taken  without  de- 
lay to  prohibit  convoys  by  legislative 
mandate  and  also,  I  might  add,  because 
I  felt  Congress  should  stay  on  the  job 
and  help  iron  out  the  delay  being  caused 
to  our  national-defense  program  by  the 
unfortunate  labor  difficulties  which  are 
presently  plaguing  the  country. 

I  am  100  percent  for  national  pre- 
paredness and  I  want  it  to  proceed  full 
speed  ahead,  but  I  am  equally  firm  in  my 
opposition  to  utilizing  American  convoys 
as  the  diabolic  device  for  plunging  this 
country  from  where  it  is,  squarely  into  a 
shooting  war  in  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa. 


Culhiral  Relations,  Our  Ideals  and 
Practic«t 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or  \ 

KON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RiPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  Apiil  3. 1941 


Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  major  accomplishments  of  this  ad- 
ministration in  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
has  been  the  constant  Improvement  and 
strengthening  of  the  relations  of  the 
United  Ftates  with  the  20  other  Ameri- 
can republics  to  the  south  of  us.  Dur- 
ing the  first  few  years  of  what  has  come 
to  be  felicitously  termed  the  "good-neigh- 
bor policy,"  the  emphasis  was  primarily 
upon  removing  from  our  political  rela- 
tions with  certain  of  these  republics  some 


of  the  conditions  which  have  been  sources 
of  friction  in  the  past.  More  recently 
the  attention,  both  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  public  in  general,  has  been 
directed  toward  the  desirability  of  broad- 
ening the  basis  of  mutual  understanding 
and  sympathy  through  approaches  along 
certain  nonpolitical  Unes.  I  refer  par- 
ticular'y  to  the  matter  of  cultural  rela- 
tions, and  to  the  undertaking  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  American  re- 
publics of  certain  cooperative  projects. 

In  the  siunme^of  1938  the  Department 
of  State,  responsive  to  growing  demands, 
established  a  Division  of  Cultural  Rela- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge  of 
the  official  activities  of  the  Department 
in  this  direction.  These  activities  are 
directed  In  part  at  assisting  and  advis- 
ing the  private  initiative  in  this  field. 
There  hais  been  a  tremendous  growth  of 
interest,  particularly  in  the  past  few 
year-:,  on  the  part  of  institutions  and 
Individuals  in  this  country  in  making 
contact  with  similar  institutions  and  in- 
dividuals In  the  other  American  repub- 
lics. The  Division  of  Ctiltural  Relations 
has  endeavored  to  guide  and  direct  such 
activities  into  the  most  fruitful  channels. 

The  Division  of  Cultural  Relations  has 
also  engaged  upon  a  certain  number  of 
activities  of  Its  own.  Distinguished  intel- 
lectual leaders  have  been  brought  from 
the  other  American  republics  to  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
with  and  consulting  with  officials  of  this 
Government  and  private  individuals  and 
Institutions.  Similarly,  seme  of  oiu*  own 
leaders  have  been  able  to  make  extensive 
and  highly  valuable  visits  to  the  south. 
The  exchange  of  students  and  professors 
Is  growing  from  year  to  year,  with  the  re- 
sult that  there  Is  a  steadily  increasing 
group  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  other  American  republics  having  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  and  appreciation  for 
the  cultural  hfe  of  the  continent  as  a 
whole. 

The  Division  of  Cultural  Relations  has 
promoted  an  exchange  of  educational 
motion  pictures  and  Is  endeavoring  to 
stimulate  the  production  for  exhibition 
in  the  other  American  republics  the  type 
of  motion  pictures  that  will  accurately 
picture  th3  life  of  Americans  and  its 
ideals.  The  cooperation  of  American 
companies  engaged  in  radio  broadcast- 
ing has  been  enlisted  and  progress  has 
been  made  toward  the  development  of 
radio  programs  which  will  not  only  be 
of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  other 
American  republics  but  which  will  bring 
to  the  masses  of  these  people  an  under- 
standing of  the  American  way  of  life  and 
of  cur  genuine  feeling  of  friendliness 
toward  them. 

The  Division  of  Cultural  Relations  has 
also  endeavored  to  promote  the  estab- 
lishment of  more  and  more  generous 
scholarships  and  fellowships  by  our  pri- 
vate Institutions.  Gratifying  results 
have  been  obtained  in  this  direction. 
Progress  has  also  been  made  in  encour- 
aging greater  attention  to  the  study  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  which  are  the 
languages  used  in  the  other  American  re- 
publics. It  Is  possible  to  report  that  the 
study  of  EngUsh  has  been  at  the  same 
time  Intensified  In  the  other  American 
republics.    In  many  of  our  universities 


and  colleges  special  Institutes  and  sum- 
mer schools  have  been  held  devoted  to 
subjects  of  inter-American  interest. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Division  of 
Cultural  Relations  was  established,  that 
is  to  say  in  the  summer  of  1938.  there 
was  established  at  the  initiative  of  the 
President,  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  Cooperation  With  the  Ameri- 
can Republics.  This  is  a  body  upon 
which  some  17  or  18  United  States  Gov- 
ernment agencies  are  represented,  lit 
obvious  objective,  as  Its  name  indicates, 
is  to  examine  the  subject  of  cooperation 
with  our  neighbors  and  to  work  out  a 
definitive  program  of  projects  which  is 
then  submitted  to  Congress  with  requests 
for  the  necessary  appropriations. 

These  projects  cover  a  range  of  mutual 
interests  carefully  selected  from  this  Gov- 
ernment's broad  range  of  activities  and 
facilities,  and  the  Congress  has  imple- 
mented the  work  of  the  interdepart- 
mental committee  by  the  passage  of  leg- 
islation which  authorizes  the  detail  of 
officials  of  this  Government  to  assist  the 
governments  of  the  other  American  re- 
publics when  requests  for  such  assistance 
may  be  received,  and  also  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  make  use  of  the  facili- 
ties of  the  different  services  of  this  Gov- 
ernment whenever  It  appears  that  by  so 
doing  substantial  and  welcome  assist- 
ance can  be  rendered  to  any  of  our  sister 
American  republics  to  the  south. 

The  projects  now  submitted  for  yoiur 
approval  cover  the  same  general  fields 
of  economic,  scientific,  and  cultural  en- 
deavor as  those  which  are  already  being 
carried  forward  successfully  on  the  basis 
of  appropriations  granted  for  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year.  Included  in  this  program 
are  fellowships  for  public-health  experts, 
surveys  of  strategic  minerals,  studies  for 
the  conservation  of  fiora  and  fauna, 
tidal  investigations,  cooperation  In  the 
fields  of  maternal  and  child  health,  and 
the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  work- 
ing women,  and  a  number  of  others  hav- 
ing similar  objectives. 

Generally  speaking,  the  majority  of 
these  projects  will,  if  approved,  mean 
that  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  officials 
of  our  Government  will  be  working  in 
close  collaboration  with  officials  of  the 
governments  of  the  other  American  re- 
publics in  fields  of  mutual  interest.  The 
projects  themselves  will  lead  to  specific 
advantages,  but  I  would  like  to  stress  at 
this  moment  my  own  belief  in  the  long- 
and  short-range  value  which  this  per- 
sonal association  has  for  the  cause  of 
international  understanding.  Our  whole 
experience  over  the  past  8  years,  during 
which  time  numerous  Inter-American 
conferences  have  been  held,  leads  to  the 
conviction  that  particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  countries  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned,  personal  friendship  and  sym- 
pathy based  upon  first-hand  knowledge 
is  invaluable. 

And  In  leaving  this  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram may  I  add  that  the  projects  and 
undertakings  that  have  been  approved 
and  for  which  funds  are  recommended 
in  each  instance  involve  a  muiual.ty  of 
interest  between  this  country  and  the 
other  American  republics  and  that  the 
amounts  recommended  have  been  re- 
stricted to  those  amoimts  which  are  not 
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only  modest,  but  which  experience  has 
shown  may  be  successfully  and  effec- 
tively employed  under  present  circum- 
stances. We  probably  all  agree  that 
many  of  these  steps  should  have  been 
taken  years  ago,  but  we  are  not  allow- 
ing this  to  tempt  us  into  an  overzealous 
and  hastily  conceived  plan.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  undertaking  only  what  can 
be  done  well  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
viewpoint  and  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  the  other  American  republics. 

The  time  is  past  when  there  Is  any 
further  controversy  with  regard  to  the 
correctness  of  the  so-called  good-neigh- 
bor policy.  It  may  now  be  regarded  as 
a  permanent  and  accepted  policy  of  this 
Government.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but 
there  is  a  general  realization  through- 
out this  country  that  the  time  has  come 
when  this  policy  must  be  developed  in  a 
concrete  rather  than  in  an  abstract 
form.  The  activities  for  which  funds 
are  recommended  for  the  Division  of 
Cultural  Relations  and  for  the  coopera- 
tive projects  which  I  have  described,  rep- 
resent a  truly  American  approach  to  the 
carrying  cut  of  this  policy.  They  are  in 
keeping  with  all  the  ideals  and  practices 
of  this  Government.  I  mean  by  this 
that  we  are  offering  to  the  American  re- 
publics, not  a  program  based  upon 
propaganda  for  the  purely  selfish  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  but  a  pro- 
gram which  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
solidarity  in  this  hemisphere  based  on 
mutual  respect  and  mutual  helpfulness 
In  the  light  of  our  respective  resources 
and  facilities. 
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Friday.  April  4. 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  THEODORE  G,  BILBO, 
OF  MISSISSIPPI 


Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
upnanlmous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rbcord  a  speech  delivered 
by  me  at  the  Jackson  Day  Dinner  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  the  29th  of  March. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  fel- 
low Democrats,  feUow  Americans,  It  Is  a 
grand  and  glorious  privilege  to  be  here  with 
you  tonight  as  we  celebrate  another  Demo- 
cratic victory,  an  epochal  victory,  the  great- 
est victory  any  political  party  has  ever  had 
occasion  to  celebrate.  I  most  heartily  Join 
you  In  this  victory-day  dinner  and  in  the 
deferred  observance  of  another  Jackson  Day 
anniversary  to  pay  homage  to  the  memory 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  invincible  Old  Hick- 
ory, who  translated  Into  reality  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  conceived  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  Sage  of  MontlceUo. 


1  was  very  happy  when  I  received  your 
invitation  to  participate  with  you  tonight. 
I  have  always  held  a  deep  and  abiding  ad- 
miration for  your  section  of  our  country. 
That  feeling  of  esteem  was  enhanced  when  I 
made  a  series  of  speeches  in  the  Northwest 
for  the  Democratic  Party  during  the  recent 
Presidential  campaign.  The  close  associa- 
tion enjoyed  with  the  splendid  people  of 
this  region  gave  me  a  marvelous  opportunity 
to  know  more  about  your  people,  and  it  was 
pleasant.  I  regretted  that  my  itinerary  did 
not  bring  me  into  this  Immediate  vicinity; 
so  I  am  delighted  to  be  one  with  you  tonight 
as  the  stalwarts  of  MlnneiDta  Democrats  as- 
semble for  your  annual  round-up  in  com- 
memoration of  Democratic  Ideals. 

As  a  Mississippi  Democrat,  from  the  land 
of  the  deep  South,  where  not  to  be  a  Demo- 
crat is  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  I  bring 
warm  greetings  to  Minnesota,  land  of  beau- 
tiful lakes  and  rivers;  to  beautiful  Minnesota, 
the  always  bright  and  shining  sta^-of  the 
North.  I  am  inspired  by  the  beauty' of  your 
country  and  the  progressiveness  of  your  cit- 
izens. My  heart  Is  warmed  by  the  gracious 
hospitality  accorded  me  here  In  Minneapolis, 
where  "the  Falls  of  Minnehaha  flash  and 
gleam  among  the  oak  trees,  laugh,  and  leap 
into  the  valley." 

As  a  son  of  the  deep  South,  where  my 
people  have  lived  through  many  generations, 
I  was  made  very  happy  to  be  your  invited 
guest  tonight.  Your  Invitation  had  a  pro- 
found and  significant  meaning  to  me — to  me 
It  Is  proof  conclusive  that  In  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  good  people  of  the  North  there 
no  longer  lingers  any  feeling,  resentment,  or 
prejudice  against  my  people  of  the  South  on 
account  of  the  unpleasant  and  ever-to-be- 
regretted  differences  of  the  years  long  ago. 
It  Is  sincere  proof  to  me  that  since  the  sons 
of  the  Blue  and  the  sons  of  the  Gray  in  the 
War  of  1898  and  the  World  War  fought  side 
by  side  in  the  defense  of  Old  Glory  and  our 
common  country  that  the  commingling  of 
their  blood  on  many  a  battlefield  has  ce- 
mented us  into  one  great  brotherhood.  There 
Is  no  longer  a  North,  a  South,  East,  or  West. 
Thank  God,  we  are  all  Americans  now,  united 
forever.  United  we  will  stand,  no  matter 
what  the  future  may  hold  for  our  country. 

You  know  there  are  close  ties  of  common 
interests  binding  your  State  and  mine.  Both 
States  bear  Indian  names  or  alliterative  sim- 
ilarity. The  pioneers  of  Mississippi  hewed 
their  way  through  long-leaf  yellow-pine  for- 
ests. Your  rugged  pioneering  fathers  carved 
a  civilization  out  of  a  white-pine  forest. 
Your  white  pines  and  our  yellow  pines  have 
furnished  Important  Industrial  enterprises 
to  our  respective  States.  Your  wheat  and 
corn  farmers  have  been  faced  with  problems 
akin  to  those  of  Mississippi's  cotton  farmers. 
Your  farmers,  like  ours,  have  participated 
largely  In  the  New  Deal  program  for  the 
restoiation  and  extension  of  farm  prosperity. 
A  long  time  ago  someone  said  that  If  you 
scratch  a  Wisconsin  farmer  you  find  a  Georgia 
planter.  I  think  we  might  well  paraphrase 
that  axiom  a  little  bit  and  say  that  If  you 
strike  a  Minnesota  grain  farmer  you  find  a 
Mississippi  cotton  farmer.  The  variety  of 
your  products  is  different  from  ours,  but  our 
problems  have  always  been  parallel. 

You  have  your  fishing  industries  and  we 
have  our  gigantic  sea-food  Industry  on  our 
Mississippi  Gulf  coast,  where  we  can  more 
and  better  shrimp  and  oysters  than  any  other 
seaport  on  earth. 

Then,  too,  we  share  the  big  river  which  has 
played  a  so  Important  role  in  the  history, 
tradition,  and  commerce  of  our  States.  On 
the  mighty  Mississippi,  which  springs  from 
your  Lake  Itasca,  the  State  of  Mississippi 
rests  her  head  and  bathes  her  right  hand  in 
its  turgid  waters  as  the  river  wends  its  sin- 
uous way  from  Lake  Itasca  to  the  limpid 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  Mis- 
sissippi bathes  her  feet. 


Then,  again,  our  respective  sections  are 
similar,  because  yours  Is  also  noted  for  its 
charming  and  beautiful  women.  It  may  be 
of  Interest  to  you  to  know  that  one  of  Mis- 
sissippi's Governors  traveled  1.500  miles  to 
trfls  region,  and  after  much  wooing  and  per- 
suasion carried  one  of  your  wonderful  and 
beautiful  girls  back  and  made  her  the  first 
lady  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Now,  It  may  not  be  of  Interest  to  any  of 
you  charming  and  lovely  ladles  present,  but, 
strictly  confidentially.  I  am  in  the  maiket 
myself,  and  I  want  to  assure  the  committee 
in  chargt  of  this  banquet  that  I'm  not  going 
to  ppd  my  expense  account  for  this  trip  to 
Minneapolis,  because  I  am  making  this  visit 
out  here  somewhat  of  an  inspection  tour 
for  my  own  personal  benefit;  being  unat- 
tached, I'm  noting  good  prospects  as  I  travel 
along. 

But  the  relation  that  brings  us  closer  to- 
gether tonight  is  the  prideful  fact  that  now 
your  State,  like  mine,  helps  elect  Democratic 
Presidents.  Oh,  I  realize  that  Hinnesota 
stayed  out  of  the  Democratic  fold  for  75  years 
but  you,  like  the  thinking  people  of  nearly 
all  the  other  Republican  States,  had  the  wis- 
dom and  courage  to  change  your  political 
affiliations  when  you  were  convinced  beyond 
every  dcubt  that  the  G.  O.  P.  was  a  closed 
corporation,  and  that  its  real  manipulators 
were  operating  and  directing  the  policies  of 
the  Government  in  the  Interest  of  the 
"favored  few."  A  Government  of  "equal 
rights  and  special  privileges  to  none"  must 
be  our  great  objective  and  be  made  a  positive 
and  living  reality.  If  this  Republic  Is  to  sur- 
vive and  to  fulfill  Its  mission  as  announced 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
given  form  and  force  In  the  Constitution 
ordained  by  the  founding  fathers.  Da  this 
and  we  will  yet  lead  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  into  the  ways  of  peace,  prosperity,  and 
happiness. 

I  know  you  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  your 
State,  like  mine,  helped  to  accomplish  the 
election  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — once,  twice, 
three  times,  all  In  a  row. 

The  opposition  said  that  a  third  term  for 
a  President  was  unthinkable,  unprecedented, 
dangerous.  It  was  something  that  Just 
shouldn't  happen.  With  forensic  frenzy  they 
marched  out  the  ghosts  of  tradition  and 
quoted  history — not  well  nor  wisely — until 
their  throats  were  dry  and  their  listeners' 
ears  were  numb.  But  while  they  were  quot- 
ing history,  by  the  Eternal,  as  Andy  Jackson 
would  have  said,  we  were  making  history. 

Our  Republican  contemporaries  are  prob- 
ably saying  all  sorts  of  ugly  things  about 
us  this  very  moment,  as  they  do  every  year 
when  we  hold  our  Jackson  Day  dinners.  They 
say  we  get  together  to  crow  and  that  we 
capitalize  on  these  occasions  to  raise  funds 
for  the  Democratic  Party.  We  do  not  plead 
guilty  to  their  charges.  We  rightfully  deny 
that  the  rooster,  as  one  of  our  party  em- 
blems. Is  Indicative  of  crowing  proclivities 
on  the  part  of  the  Democrats.  Rather,  we 
say  that  the  rooster  symbolizes  the  chanti- 
cleer's clarion  call,  heralding  the  daybreak 
when  the  Democratic  Party  became  a  reality 
and  brought  into  action  a  Government  not 
only  of  the  people  and  for  the  people  but  by 
the  people. 

It's  our  business  what  we  pay  for  our  plates 
at  these  little  table-side  gatherings.  We  pay 
our  party's  bills  with  dollars  honestly  and 
openly  contributed  by  Democratic  people  and 
not  with  the  big  folding  money  of  a  few 
high-powered  monopolistic  overlords.  Be- 
sides, it  is  worth  every  cent  we  pay  Just  to 
be  In  such  good  company 

No,  my  friends,  we  have  not  come  here  to 
crow  but  to  reaffirm  our  faith  In  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  fostered  by  our  party  and 
to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  perpetuation 
of  these  Ideals.  It  Is  good  for  our  collective 
soul  to  get  together  at  least  once  a  year  for 
a  revival;  for  a  bit  of  retrospection  and  intro- 
spection.   It  Is  proper  for  us  to  assemble  for 
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these  annual  table-side  chats  and  take  stock 
of  our  stewardship.  It  Is  essential  to  our 
vitality,  lest  we  grow  lethargic  and  cease  to 
be  vigilant  of  our  responsibilities  as  a  party. 
Certainly  It  Is  desirable  .\s  a  means  of  keep- 
ing a  clearly  defined  line  cf  cleavage  t)etween 
the  parties.  Competition  Is  the  spice  of  life 
in  the  body  politic,  no  le?s  than  in  any  other 
phase  of  life.  The  people's  Interests  are  best 
served  when  the  compelling  force  of  com- 
petition Is  kept  alive.  The  funmakers  say 
that  two  major  parties  ere  necessary  so  that 
one  crowd  can  watch  tiie  other  crowd  and 
keep  each  other  from  stealing  everything 
that  isn't  nailed  down  when  in  power.  But 
that's  Just  In  fun,  of  course.  We  certainly 
do  not  by  word  or  Innuendo  Imply  that  there 
Is  wholesale  dishonesty  among  our  opposing 
patty. 

Every  party  should  be  able  to  give  a  reason 
for  its  platforms,  and  every  citizen  should  be 
able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  In 
him.  Alas,  I  am  afraid  that  there  are  far 
too  many  who  cannot  advance  their  reasons. 
On  this  point,  I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  a 
little  Incident  I  beg  leave  to  relate.  It  cen- 
ters around  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
last  year.  It  was  somewhere  In  the  East — 
either  Maine  or  Vermont  or  Connecticut — 
I'm  not  Just  sure.  A  history  teacher  was 
quizzing  her  pupils  on  tie  subject  of  political 
parties.  She  challenge*!  her  class  with  the 
proposition  that  she  wculd  give  to  the  pupil 
who  could  most  clearly  explain  his  political 
faith,  the  box  of  lusclcus  plums  which  she 
had  on  her  desk.  A  young  Republican  arose 
and  declared  that  he  vas  a  Republican  be- 
cause his  father  was  a  Republican,  his  grand- 
father was  a  Republican  and  his  great  grand- 
father had  been  one.  Another  chap,  a  studi- 
ous, intelligent  fellow  he  was,  arose  and 
announced  that  he  was  a  Democrat  because 
the  Democratic  Party  champions  the  rights 
of  all  the  people  and  seeks  to  promote  equal 
opportunities  for  all,  and  so  on.  Still  a  third 
youngster  stood  up  and  wanted  to  be  heard. 
He  had  been  listening  to  the  proceedings  and 
watching  the  teacher's  reaction.  He  said  he 
was  a  Republican.  The  teacher  asked  him, 
"Johnnie,  tell  me  why  you  are  a  Republican?" 
Swift  as  a  flash,  rang  out  Johnnie's  answer, 
"Because,  teacher.  I  want  that  box  of  plums." 

My  friends,  that's  Just  the  way  it  Is  with 
our  Republican  brethren,  The  majority  of 
the  Republican  leaders  are  chiefly  Interested 
in  the  plums — the  whole  box — all  the  plums. 
They  aren't  willing  to  pass  them  around. 
As  Democrats,  we  believe  In  dividing,  so  that 
everybody  will  have  a  chance  to  taste  the 
plums.  This  explains  why  the  Republicans 
are  so  dead,  right  now,  while  the  Democratic 
Party  is  gathering  strength  with  each  pass- 
ing year.  The  people  can't  be  fooled.  They 
know  they  are  entitled  to  their  share  of  the 
plums  and  that  the  Democratic  Party  can  be 
trusted  to  pass  them  around. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  enunciated  his 
principles  of  democracy,  he  planted  the  seed 
and  stirred  the  ground  for  the  Democratic 
Party,  which  Old  Hickory  cultivated  and 
brought  to  flower.  But  he  was  opposed  and 
maligned  on  every  front  by  the  privileged 
class  which  ran  the  Government  in  those 
days.  It  was  the  age  of  aristocracy.  Social 
and  political  leadership  belonged  as  a  mat- 
ter of  custom  to  the  well-born,  the  large  land 
owners,  the  merchant  princes,  the  clergy,  and 
the  professional  classes.  Only  men  possessing 
property  were  allowed  to  vote  and  the  right 
to  hold  office  was  further  restricted  to  those 
who  owned  a  larger  amount  of  property  than 
the  ordinary  voters.  Seats  in  meeting  houses, 
places  at  table  and  in  processions,  even  at 
school,  were  governed  by  the  rule  of  social 
distinction.  It  is  said  that  John  Adams,  who 
later  became  the  second  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  fourteenth  in  a  class  of 
24  when  he  attended  Harvard  University. 
Let's  see  now,  that  made  John  Adams,  well, 

jtist  "middling"  aristocracy.  I  suppose. 


The  first  really  official  denunciation  of 
caste  rule  recorded  In  profane  history  was 
promulgated  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence on  that  memorable  Fourth  of  July 
1T76.  The  preamble  to  this  sacred  docu- 
ment is.  without  question,  the  most  eloquent 
and  solid  defense  of  democratic  ideals  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  any  language,  save  In  the 
Holy  Bible. 

At  this  crucial  time  when  power-mad 
maniacs  are  strewing  death  and  destruction 
over  half  the  globe,  when  the  world  Is  shaken 
at  Its  very  foundation,  when  a  dozen  nations 
already  have  fallen  victim  to  the  worst 
t3rranny  the  world  has  ever  known,  the  mean- 
ing of  that  hallowed  document  takes  on 
newer  and  deeper  slgnlflcance.  We  hold  very 
dear  our  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  as- 
sembly, freedom  of  press,  and  the  right  to 
worship  God  at  our  own  altars  according  to 
the  dictates  of  our  own  hearts. 

However,  It  was.  one  thing  to  officially  gain 
these  precious  liberties  bought  with  the  blood 
and  sacrifice  of  our  Revolutionary  forefathers. 
Quite  another  thing  to  apply  them  In  actual 
practice  under  social  conditions  then  existing 
In  America. 

Thomas  Jefferson  set  his  heart  to  this  task. 
In  the  face  of  opposition  and  denunciation  on 
every  front  by  the  privileged  class.  Let  us 
take  a  peep  behind  the  curtain  of  academic 
history  and  read  from  the  archives  some  of 
the  undemocratic  utterances  of  certain  lead- 
ers of  the  Federal  Constitutional  Convention 
which  assembled  in  PhiladelFhla  In  1787. 
Some  of  these  founding  fathers  threw  up  their 
hands  in  horror  at  the  suggestion  of  a  popular 
government.  The  Honorable  Oouverneur 
Morris,  a  rich  and  highly  "cultivated"  New 
York  statesman  of  national  and  International 
prominence,  held  out  that  there  was  no  more 
reason  to  entrust  the  vote  to  the  Ignorant 
and  dependent  common  people  than  to  chil- 
dren. The  Honorable  Roger  Sherman  said  he 
thought  that  the  people  directly  should  have 
as  little  to  do  as  possible  with  the  running 
of  the  Government.  The  Honorable  Elbrldge 
Gerry  declared  that  In  his  opinion — and  I 
quote  him — "the  evils  we  experience  flow 
from  an  excess  of  democracy."  The  Honor- 
able Edmund  Randolph  seconded  Mr.  Gerry's 
statement  and  said  that  he  believed,  too.  that 
the  evils  of  the  country  had  their  origin  in  the 
turbulence  and  follies  of  democracy.  The 
renowned  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  had  al- 
ways bragged  on  the  British  form  of  govern- 
ment as  the  best  In  the  world,  spoke  his 
piece  to  the  effect  that  the  common  people 
were  too  turbulent  and  changing,  and  that 
they  were  seldom  capable  of  judging  or  deter- 
mining right. 

This  gives  us  a  slight  idea  of  the  sentiment 
Jefferson  had  to  deal  with  when  he  went  Into 
office  a  few  years  later  as  the  third  President 
of  our  great  Nation.  The  landed  gentry,  the 
merchant  princes,  the  Napoleons  of  high 
finance  beat  upon  their  breast  and  shed  croco- 
dile tears  over  what  they  termed  the  fate  of 
civilization  If  the  masses  were  allowed  to  vote 
and  if  the  farmer  and  laborer  were  allowed 
to  acquire  an  education.  Why.  these  ob- 
structionists even  opposed  Jefferson  In  con- 
summation of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  They 
said  it  was  unconstitutional.  If  they  could 
have,  they  would  have  prevented  what  was 
later  to  be  recognized  as  the  greatest  single 
achievement  of  the  Jefferson  administration. 
They  had  a  reason  for  It,  and  It  wa*  largely 
a  selfish  reason  on  the  part  of  most  of  these 
right-wingers.  They  foresaw  In  the  expan- 
sion of  the  West  a  healthy  competition  that 
would  (and  did)  eventually  bring  about  a 
decentralization  of  the  eastern  oligarchy. 
Minnesota,  In  the  main,  was  Included  In  that 
territory  acquired  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  Jeffer- 
son drove  a  flne  bargain.  Do  you  not  agree 
that  Minnesota  alone  was  worth  more  than 
the  $15,000,000  we  paid  for  the  Ixjulslana 
TerrltoryT 


Jefferson  passed  from  the  scene  of  action 
before  his  noble  dreams  of  a  true  democracy. 
as  be  had  conceived  It.  were  fulfilled.  But 
his  Influence  lived  on.  He  had  kindled  In 
the  breasts  of  men  the  sxirglng  spirit  that 
was  destined  to  put  democracy  to  work. 

It  was  no  mere  accident  that  wlthm  a 
third  of  a  century  there  strode  upon  the 
scene  a  man  of  steel  and  spirit  to  translate 
Jefferson's  dreams  into  reality.  Andrew  Jack- 
son, the  border  captain  who  roae  from  the 
obscurity  of  his  log-cabin  origin  to  the  vlc- 
tonous  leadership  of  his  country  s  armlea, 
was  drafted  by  the  people  to  champion  the 
Inalienable  rights  of  the  people.  Andrew 
Jackson,  the  people's  President,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  President,  If  you  pleaae. 

This  chUd  of  adversity  first  saw  the  light  of 
day  on  the  remote  frontier  of  South  Carolina. 
Bom  in  a  cabin  of  an  Irish  emigrant  mother 
still  mourning  for  her  husband  whom  ehe  had 
Just  burled,  untutored  and  untamed,  he 
emerged  from  the  western  hills  with  the  In- 
domitable spirit  and  colossal  Integrity  that 
laiwched  him  on  the  amazing  career  that 
blazed  Its  way  to  everlasting  renown. 

Marquis  James,  the  popular  modern  biogra- 
pher, has  fittingly  said  that  the  story  of 
Andrew  Jackson  is  the  story  of  an  almost  fan- 
tastic courage,  an  unawed,  lightning  nerve,  a 
stupendous  will  that  was  capable  of  astound- 
ing exploits,  and  that  animated  his  followers 
to  deeds  beyond  their  strength,  a  burning 
patriotism,  and  a  halrtrlgger  sensitiveness  to 
social  justice  and  personid  honor. 

All  the  way  through  the  story  of  Andrew 
Jackson  Is  a  story  of  action,  action,  action. 
It  Is  a  story  of  relentless  courage  and  right- 
eous conviction,  but  always  human. 

At  the  tender  age  of  14  Andy  was  alone  in 
the  world,  and  he  was  already  a  war  veteran. 
He  had  fought  In  the  battle  at  Hanging  Rock 
and  had  known  illness  and  hunger  in  prison. 
He  had  sustained  the  saber  wound  of  an  offi- 
cious British  officer  wboae  dirty  boots  Andy 
refused  to  clean. 

By  the  time  he  was  18.  he  had  somehow 
managed  to  read  enough  law  to  hang  out  his 
shingle.  He  fared  forth  to  Nashville,  which 
was  then  only  a  frontier  settlement.  At  31 
he  became  the  public  prosecutor  for  the  dis- 
trict which  later  constituted  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  He  helped  to  frame  the  State's 
constitution.  The  people  of  Tennessee  were 
now  a  commonwealth  and  entitled  to  send 
forth  a  man  to  represent  them  In  Congreaa. 
With  one  accord  they  selected  the  greateat 
leader  among  their  leaders  to  represent  them 
In  the  halls  of  Congress.  They  sent  Andy 
Jackson.  The  love  and  confidence  of  hla 
people  followed  him  to  the  Capitol,  and  he 
had  served  but  a  single  term  In  the  Lower 
House  when  he  got  a  promotion.  He  waa 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  of  which 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  at  the  time  the  pre- 
siding officer. 

George  Bancroft,  perhaps  the  greatest  his- 
torian of  the  Jacksonlan  period,  said  of  An- 
drew Jackson's  career  In  Congress: 

"Jackson  showed  his  deeply  seated.  Innate, 
Intuitive  faith  In  human  freedom  and  In  the 
Institutions  which  rested  on  that  faith  He 
was  ever,  by  his  vote  and  opinions,  found 
among  those  who  had  confidence  In  human- 
ity, and  In  the  great  division  of  minds  thla 
child  of  the  woodlands,  this  representative  of 
forest  life  In  the  West,  appeared  modestly  and 
firmly  on  the  side  of  liberty.  It  did  not  occur 
to  him  to  seek  to  give  durability  to  popular 
institutions  by  conceding  to  government  a 
strength  Independent  of  popular  will.  From 
the  first  he  was  attached  to  the  fundamenUl 
doctrines  of  popular  power  and  of  the  policy 
that  favors  It." 

There  we  have  a  thumb-nail  sketch  of  the 
kind  of  statesman  that  be  was. 

During  his  period  of  aerrlce  In  the  Senate, 
Jackson  was  commissioned  as  major  general 
by  the  brigadiers  and  field  officers  at  th« 
mllltla  at  Tennessee. 
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Upon  his  resignation  as  a  United  States 
Senator,  he  was  made  Judge  of  the  supreme 
cotirt  In  law  and  equity  In  Tennessee;  such 
was  the  confidence  In  his  clearness  of  Judg- 
ment, his  vigor  of  will,  and  his  Integrity  of 
ptirpose  to  deal  Justly  among  the  turbulent 
who  crowded  Into  the  new  settlements  of 
Tennessee. 

In  recognition  of  his  skill  In  crxishlng  the 
Creek  Indians,  he  was  made  major  general 
In  the  Regular  Army. 

Of  his  climactic  and  Immortal  military  vic- 
tory In  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  the  event 
we  commemorate  on  Jackscn  Day.  not  enough 
can  be  said.  I  agree  with  Bancroft  that  time 
would  fall  and  words  be  wanting,  were  we  to 
dwell  on  the  magical  Influence  of  his  appear- 
ance In  New  Orleans.  His  presence  dissipated 
the  gloom  and  dispelled  the  alarm;  at  once  he 
changed  the  aspect  of  despair  Into  a  confi- 
dence of  security  and  a  hope  of  acquiring 
glory  for  his  country.  Every  man  knows  the 
tale  of  the  sudden  and  yet  deliberate  daring 
which  led  him  on  to  precipitate  his  little 
army  on  his  foes  In  the  thick  darkness  before 
they  grew  familiar  with  their  encampment, 
scattering  dismay  through  veteran  regiments 
of  England,  defeating  them  and  arresting 
their  progress  with  a  far  Inferior  force. 

"Who  shall  recount  the  counsels  of  pru- 
dence, the  kindling  of  words  of  persuasion 
that  gushed  from  his  lips  to  cheer  his  soldiers, 
his  skirmishes  and  battles,  until  that  eventful 
morning  when  the  day  at  Bunker  Hill  had  Its 
fulfillment  In  the  glorious  Battle  of  New  Or- 
leans and  American  Independence  stood  be- 
fore the  world  In  the  majesty  of  triumphant 
power?" 

This  victory  won  and  peace  restored.  Old 
Hickory  longed  to  return  to  his  plantation  and 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  In  agrarian 
pursuits,  leading  a  quiet  domestic  life  with 
his  beloved  family.  But  this  was  not  to  be, 
for  the  southern  Indians  were  on  the  warpath 
•gain.  They  were  not  appeased  by  the  peace 
with  Great  Britain.  Jackson  was  called  forth 
again,  this  time  to  restrain  the  cruelty  and 
treachery  of  the  Semlnoles.  And.  in  the  words 
of  Bancroft.  "It  was  in  the  train  of  events  of 
this  war  that  Andrew  Jackson  placed  the 
American  eagle  on  St.  Marks  and  above  the 
ancient  towers  of  St.  Augustine." 

After  this  daring  conquest  we  find  that 
Andy's  health  was  falling  and  he  was  borne 
on  a  litter  across  the  swamps  of  Florida  to- 
ward his  home,  supposedly  to  die.  Through 
the  tender,  faithful  ministrations  of  his  de- 
voted wife,  he  was  spared  from  the  grave.  He 
reiterated  his  Intention  of  retiring  to  private 
life  forever  but  the  people  would  not  have  It 
■0.  It  was  only  natural  that  an  awakened 
people  who  had  found  In  this  pioneer  of  the 
wilderness  a  true  and  tried  champion  of  equal 
rights  and  opportunities  for  all  should  seek 
to  place  him  In  the  highest  office  In  the  land. 
They  sought  him  out  as  their  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  In  answer  to  their  urgent 
•ollcitations,  he  said.  In  great  modesty  and 
alncerlty,  "No,  sir;  I  know  what  I  am  fit  for. 
1  can  command  a  body  of  men  In  a  rough  way, 
but  I  am  not  fit  to  be  a  President."  The  peo- 
ple wouldn't  take  no  for  an  answer.  They 
pursued  him  saying:  "Nature  never  designed 
that  your  powers  of  thought  and  independence 
ahouid  be  lost  in  retirement.  We  want  you 
for  President,  and  we  won't  accept  a  substi- 
tute." In  modem  parlance,  they  sent  up  a 
loud  yell.  "We  want  Jackson;  we  want  Jack- 
■on." 

You  see  they  simply  drafted  Old  Hickory 
for  their  candidate  In  the  same  way  that  we 
Democrats  drafted  President  Roosevelt  in 
1P40  to  serve  for  another  term,  a  third  term. 

The  privileged  powers  put  up  one  of  the 
'nastiest  and  bitterest  political  battles  known 
to  civilization  in  their  frenzied  effort  to  keep 
Jackson  out  of  the  White  House.  They  nosed 
him  out  In  the  first  round  by  a  narrow  ma- 
jority, but  4  jrears  later,  in  1828.  Old  Hickory 
defeated  John  Quiocy  Adams  with  178  elec- 


toral votes  to  Adams'  83.    He  was  reelected 
In  1832  with  219  votes  to  49  for  Clay. 

The  Jackson  administration  stands  out  in 
American  history  as  the  Era  of  Good  Peeling 
for  the  people  as  a  whole,  but  for  the  monopo- 
listic interests  It  was  something  of  a  reign 
of  terror,  a  headache,  a  nightmare  If  you 
please.  He  had  come  Into  office  with  the  ex- 
pressed determination  to  turn  the  rascals  out. 

The  Government  had  resolved  Itself  Into 
a  machine  for  the  enrichment  of  a  powerful 
and  avaricious  minority.  The  United  States 
Bank — the  Blddle  Bank — call  It  what  you 
will — was  under  the  virtual  control  and  was 
In  fact  the  tool  of  one  plutocrat  who  held 
the  less  privileged  under  his  thumb.  With 
the  same  fierce  determination  and  virile  cour- 
age that  had  subdued  the  Indians  on  the 
frontier  and  repelled  the  British  In  the  Battle 
of  New  Orleans,  Old  Hickory  pitched  a  battle 
royal  against  the  Blddle  monopoly.  His  bat- 
tle against  the  Blddle  Bank  was  a  battle  of 
wits  against  the  forces  of  conspiracy  and 
Intrigue.  In  the  end.  Andy  won.  He  broke 
up  the  vicious  monopoly  of  the  Blddle  Bank, 
turned  the  rascals  out  as  he  had  sworn  to  do, 
and  paid  its  debts.  Yes;  by  the  eternal,  he 
drove  the  money  changers  out  of  the  temple. 

To  Andrew  Jackson  Is  attributed  the  phil- 
osophy. "To  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils"; 
but  when  we  closely  examine  the  facts  we  find 
that  dividing  the  spoils  among  the  victorious 
had  not  to  do  so  much  with  distribution  of 
patronage  as  with  the  free  circulation  of 
social  Justice  and  economic  opportunity. 
Moreover,  we  find  that  a  good  many  of  the 
ejected  officeholders  had  been  guilty  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  malfeasance  and  dishonesty 
in  office. 

Alt.T  breaking  up  the  eastern  oligarchy, 
Jackson  turned  his  attention  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  West.  Under  his  land-grant 
policy  this  great  section  where  we  are  to- 
night grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.  He  col- 
lected from  France  a  long  outstanding  debt 
and  placed  cur  country's  financial  affairs  on 
a  sound,  practical  basis.  A  smart  practical 
statesman  was  Old  Hickory,  as  well  as  a  great 
hiunanltarlan. 

Historians  are  rather  well  agreed  that  An- 
drew Jackson  enjoyed  the  unique  distinc- 
tion of  going  out  of  office  as  popular  as  when 
he  went  In.  His  influence  pervaded  not  only 
our  Nation  but  encircled  the  globe.  Truly 
Andrew  Jackson,  the  rugged  frontiersman, 
lifted  the  American  Nation  to  a  new  glory 
and  the  eyes  of  mankind  to  new  horizons. 

His  tomb,  beside  that  of  his  beloved  Rachel, 
in  the  hallowed  soil  of  his  Hermitage  garden, 
is  a  shrine  where  patriots  of  many  kindreds 
and  many  tongues  pay  homage  to  his  memory. 

He  left  to  the  world  a  legacy  beyond  val- 
uation, and  we,  the  Democratic  Party,  are 
the  foremost  guardians  of  that  heritage.  He 
bequeathed  to  us  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
serving the  democratic  tenets  of  a  true  de- 
mocracy. It  was  his  win  that  all  people 
should  enjoy  not  only  the  basic  freedoms  of 
speech,  assembly,  press,  and  religion  but  that 
they  likewise  enjoy  freedom  of  industry,  com- 
merce, and  of  universal  action;  freedom  un- 
shackled by  restrictive  privileges;  freedom 
of  economic  creatlveness  unrestrained  by  the 
thraldom  of  monopolies.  In  brief,  Jacksonlan 
Democracy  Is  a  true  democracy,  the  American 
way  of  life  at  Its  best. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  had  Its  "Ins"  and 
its  "outs,"  its  "ups"  and  Its  "downs."  But, 
by  righteous  Providence,  it  always  seems  to 
have  a  renaissance  when  a  despairing  people 
needs  It  most.  At  the  crucial  moment  some 
great  Democratic  leader  appears  on  the  hori- 
zon to  retrieve  and  lift  the  Nation  out  of  the 
slough  of  despond. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  review  of  the  course 
of  events  between  Jackson's  time  and  now. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  Lincoln's  death  the 
Republican  Party  passed  gradually  but  ever 
more  surely  Into  the  hands  of  the  mono- 
polistic Interests  that  sponsor  special  privi- 


leges. It  disregarded  the  farmer  almost  com- 
pletely for  about  a  half  century.  In  fact,  it 
got  to  the  point  it  did  not  even  mention  the 
farmer  In  Its  platforms.  It  was  only  after  the 
World  War.  with  an  aftermath  of  disastrous 
consequences  for  agriculture,  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  again  realized  that  the 
farmers'  Interests  are  the  basical  interests  of 
oiir  country  and  that  there  was  a  farm  prob- 
lem. In  1920  the  Republicans  were  frightened 
at  the  prospect  of  losing  the  farm  vote,  and 
the  G.  O.  P.  convention  extolled  the  farmer 
as  "the  backbone  of  the  Nation."  At  long 
last  the  "big  boys"  behind  the  scenes  who 
were  directing  and  manipulating  the  privately 
owned  Republican  machine  acknowledged 
and  ostensibly  accepted  the  truth  of  the 
beautifully  expressed  sentiments  of  Lawrence 
Pcrcher  Hext  In  his  noble  poem  The  Man 
Behind  the  Plow: 

"The  bards  have  sung  no  songs  of  him;  no 

glory  has  he  sought; 
Nor  for  the  spoils  of  victory  has  he  life'* 

battles  fought. 
There  are  no  glowing  stories  told  of  deeds 

that  he  has  done. 
And  on  his  breast  he  wears  no  badge,  no 

trophies  has  he  won. 
Upon  the  page  of  history,  no  mention  of  his 

name 
Is  there  inscribed,  nor  Is  he  known  within 

the  Hall  of  Fame; 
But  tho'  no  sweet  rewards  are  his,  no  laurels 

deck  his  brow, 
He  Is  the  flower  of  the  field — the  man  behind 

the  plow 

"He   wears   no  gaudy   uniform,   no   buttons 

made  of  brass; 
No  shoulder  stripes  command  salutes  from 

others,  as  they  pass; 
Upon   his   sleeves   there   are   no  stripes   of 

gold  or  silver  braid; 
No  garb  that  he   possesses  could  be   worn 

in  dress  parade; 
His  name  Is  not  upon  the  rolls;  he  draws  no 

monthly  pay. 
But  on  his  rugged  form  he  bears  the  mark 

of  many  a  fray; 
He  fights  his  battles  all  alone,  he  struggles 

hard  with  toll. 
This    private   of    the    commonwealth — this 

soldier  of  the  soil. 

"He  Is  a  loyal  patriot,  although  he  does  not 

brag. 
Nor  beast   of   deeds   that   he   has   done   to 

shield  his  nation's  flag. 
He  does  not  hawk  his  chivalry  about  the 

city's  streets; 
He  begs  no  man  to  lift  him  from  the  dust 

of  his  defeats. 
He  Is  a  son  of  liberty — his  country  and  his 

God 
Are  cherished  and  revered  by  him — the  hero 

of  the  sod. 

"The  world  Is  prone  to  buffet  him  with  sneers 

and  ridicule. 
Society  to  laugh  at  him  and  herd  him  with 

his  mule; 
But  what  cares  he  for  ridicule,  society  may 

laugh; 
His  storehouse  holds  the  garnered  grain,  his 

stall  the  fatted  calf. 
He  knows  that   with  his  brawny  arm  he 

sways  the  universe; 
He  knows  that  much  depends  upon  the  full- 
ness of  his  purse. 
And  tho'  he  be  uncouth  and  rude,  we  all 

must  need  allow, 
There'd  be  no  world  at  all  without — the  man 

behind  the  plow." 

Yes:  the  O.  O.  P.'s  got  scared.  They  saw 
that  the  farmers  were  beginning  to  organize 
more  thoroughly  and  pay  closer  attention  to 
governmental  affairs.  Realizing  the  political 
power  of  the  farm  groups,  the  Republicans 
pledged  the  party  to  take  steps  to  bring  about 
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a   balanced    condition    between    agriculture. 
Industry,  and  labor. 

This  sudden  attachment  for  the  farmer  on 
the  part  of  the  G.  O.  P.  was  very  amusing.  It 
reminded  me  of  a  certain  hero  I  want  to  tell 
you  about.  "Way  down  South  two  Negroes, 
an  old  one  and  a  young  one.  were  sitting  on 
the  same  log  fishing.  The  young  one  became 
very  drowsy  while  waiting  for  the  bite  that 
never  came.  He  kept  nodding  and  nodding, 
until  finally  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell  into 
the  river.  A  kind-hearted  white  farmer  who 
Just  then  chanced  to  pass  that  way  was  de- 
lighted to  see  the  old  Negro  fling  down  his 
pole  and  line  and  plunge  Into  the  river  to 
rescue  the  boy.  The  white  man  said  to  the 
old  Negro.  "That  was  a  noble  act  of  yours  to 
save  that  boy's  life.  Uncle  Mose;  is  he  a  son 
of  yours?"  "Oh,  no,"  said  the  old  Negro,  "he 
ain't  no  son  ob  mine."  "But  why.  then,  did 
you  take  such  an  Interest  In  saving  the  boy's 
life?"  asked  the  white  man.  The  old  Negro 
scratched  his  woolly  head  for  a  moment  and 
then  meekly  replied,  "Waal,  de  faC  am,  massa, 
dat  boy's  got  all  my  halt  in  his  pocket." 

So  you  see,  my  friends,  it  was  that  way  with 
the  G.  O.  P.  in  1920.  The  farmers  had  the 
bait,  that  is  to  say,  the  votes,  and  the  Repub- 
licans had  to  make  promises  to  the  farmer. 
Empty,  Idle,  shallow  promises  they  proved  to 
be,  for  during  the  ensuing  12  years,  represent- 
ing three  successive  terms  of  Republican  rule 
(or  misrule)  our  coimtry  headed  Into  the 
darkest  depression  of  all  time.  As  long  as 
memory  lasts  the  depression  that  was  high- 
lighted In  the  big  crash  of  1929  will  remain 
green  In  the  memories  of  us  all. 

Before  the  end  of  1932  we  witnessed  a  pros- 
trate agriculture,  with  farm  prices  at  rock 
bottom.  The  inevitable  result  was  disaster 
for  our  whole  economic  structure.  Banks 
were  falling  throughout  the  Nation;  thou- 
sands of  business  concerns  were  going  under. 
Depositors  and  Investors  bereft  of  their  life 
savings  were  frantic  with  despair.  Multi- 
plied millions  of  people  were  unemployed. 
Hunger  and  distress  stalked  the  land. 

The  people  were  clamoring  for  a  new  deal — 
a  square  deal.  They  had  been  ruined  by  the 
raw  deal  of  the  old  deal,  and  they  knew  it. 
That's  where  we,  the  Democratic  Party,  en- 
tered the  picture  again  to  reshuffle  the  cards, 
straighten  out  the  mess,  clean  up  the  debris, 
and  pull  the  country  out  of  the  bog. 

Fortunately,  we  found  among  us  another 
Andrew  Jackson,  a  twentieth-century  Jack- 
son, the  gallant  and  courageous  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  We  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of 
action,  vision,  and  ability,  with  courage  and 
Integrity  to  match.  We  knew  him  to  be 
wholly  dedicated  to  the  principles  of  social 
Justice  and  equal  opportunity  for  all.  We 
knew  him  as  a  humanitarian  of  deep  human 
understanding  and  forceful  j)ersonallty.  It 
was  fortunate  Indeed  that  he  was  the  man 
selected  to  lead  tis  In  a  time  of  direst  emer- 
gency. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  reiterate  the  sad  state 
of  affairs  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  found  when  he 
entered  the  White  House  in  1933.  Neither 
,  is  it  necessary,  before  this  highly  enlightened 
audience,  to  recite  the  effective  methods 
adopted  to  straighten  out  the  banking  and 
financial  situation  and  pro^'^le  safeguards 
against  recurrence. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  far-reaching 
New  Deal  programs  put  into  effect  to  relieve 
want  and  suffering  and  to  promote  the  future 
well-being  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

You  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  our 
President,  for  many  years  has  been  warning 
us  against  dangerous  elements  from  without 
and  within  that  threaten  our  democracy  and 
our  American  way  of  life.  He  has  fought 
relentlessly  against  the  "Isms"  and  "wasms" 
that  seek  to  undermine  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions. If  the  obstructionists  had  not 
blocked  him,  our  national-defense  program 
would  have  been  launched  long  before  it 
was. 

We  do  not  claim  that  the  record  of  the 
administration  has  attained  perfection.    But 


we  do  look  with  pardonable  pride  at  what 
has  been  accomplished.  We  had  a  Herc\ilean 
task  before  us  and  we  have  come  a  long  way 
In  the  performance  of  that  task.  We  do  not 
claim  that  all  of  our  programs  are  without 
blemish,  but  no  one  else  has  been  able  to 
come  forward  with  anything  better.  We 
fully  realize  that  there  Is  work  yet  to  be 
done — rounding  out  the  curves — remodeling 
a  little  here  and  a  little  there — making  al- 
terations or  extensions  as  conditions  may 
warrant  and  as  God  gives  us  light  to  see  and 
power  to  do. 

By  our  votes  last  November  5  we  made 
known  to  the  world  that  we  believed  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  had  kept  faith  with  the  peo- 
ple. By  those  votes  we  said,  In  effect,  that 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  done  a  satisfac- 
tory Job  in  administering  the  affairs  of  our 
country  under  most  trying  circumstances  and 
has  sought  to  lead  us  into  a  new  era  of  Jus- 
tice, liberty  and  social  enlightenment  through 
reforms  in  the  governmental  system  designed 
to  guarantee  the  right  of  people  to  Jobs,  to 
security  in  private  employment,  aiKl  in  old 
age;  the  right  of  security  of  savings;  the  right 
to  adequate  pay;  the  right  to  a  decent  home; 
the  right  of  secivity  of  home  and  family;  the 
right  to  an  education;  the  right  to  sell  agri- 
cultural products  at  a  fair  price;  the  right  to 
a  fair  share  of  the  Nation's  resources  and  the 
right  to  protection  against  exploitation. 

By  our  votes  we  said  that  President  Roose- 
velt was  the  best  qualified  to  deal  with  na- 
tional and  international  problems  in  this 
dark  hour  and  to  lead  this  Nation  during 
these  critical  times. 

It  would  be  stepping  on  ashes  In  which  the 
fire  Is  not  yet  extinguished  to  dwell  on  the  re- 
cent campaign.  I'm  sure  that  your  ears  still 
ring  with  the  resounding  echoes  of  the  bat- 
talioru  of  high-pressure  speakers  sent  out  by 
the  opposition  to  tell  the  people  they  should 
not  reelect  the  Democratic  President.  They 
said  we  had  bungled  the  Job;  that  we  had 
had  a  discreditable  Inning  and  ought  to  let 
somebody  else  take  the  bat.  Oh.  to  be  sure, 
they  had  to  agree  with  the  wonderful  objec- 
tives of  the  programs  inaugurated  by  the 
Roosevelt  administration  but  we  had  gone 
about  it  the  wrong  way  they  said.  They 
purported  to  do  all  these  fine  things  for  the 
people  lead  us  out  of  the  wilderness  and  save 
the  Government  money  besides.  Inconsist- 
ency, thou  art  a  synthetic  Jewel  I  They  didn't 
say  how  they  would  do  the  Job,  however,  or 
what  they  would  use  for  money.  So  their 
glittering  generalities  did  not  fool  the  people. 

But  let  us  not  dwell  further  on  the  cam- 
paign. It  is  not  pleasant  dinner  conversation 
and  It  would  not  be  good  sportsmanship  on 
our  part  to  fan  the  fiame  in  the  ashes  of  the 
vanquished.  To  the  victor  belongs  magna- 
nimity as  well  as  the  so-called  spoils. 

In  these  times,  when  national  unity  Is  so 
much  to  be  desired,  we  plead  for  cooperation 
from  the  right  wii^g.  In  all  fairness,  we  must 
acknowledge  and  express  gratitude  for  the 
cooperation  we  have  received  from  a  small  per- 
centage of  these  gentlemen,  who  have  voted 
for  New  Deal  measures  in  the  face  of  carping 
criticism  from  others  of  their  party.  For  the 
obstructionlats.  we  ask  forgiveness.  They 
know  not  what  they  do.  True  democracy 
demands  that  we  be  not  too  intolerant  of 
minorities. 

The  recent  bitter  fight  in  the  Senate  over 
the  lend-lease  bill  amply  demonstrates  that 
we  need  not  expect  fxill  coordination,  but  we 
do  most  earnestly  hope  and  pray  that  all 
American  people  shall  stand  united  as  we 
defend  ourselves  against  the  possibility  of 
aggression  by  tyrannical  dictators  who  seek 
to  crush  all  democracies. 

I  am  sure  you  heard  the  President's  mas- 
terful address  over  the  radio  the  other  night. 
That  message  was  broadcast  throughout  the 
world  In  14  different  languages,  and  England's 
Prime  Minister  has  said.  "At  such  a  moment 
in  such  an  ordeal,  the  words  and  acts  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  come  to  us  likt  a  drau^t  of  life 


and  they  tell  us  by  an  ooean-borne  trumpet 
call  that  we  are  no  longer  alone" 

You  have  heard  the  President's  earnest 
plea  for  unity.  You  have  seen  by  his  fine 
spirit  of  nonpartisanshlp  that  he  wanu  us  to 
treat  our  party  differences  as  a  family  row 
and  Join  hands  now  to  make  and  keep  Amer- 
ica st/cng  against  the  common  enemy  of 
democracy.  All  of  our  people  must  realize, 
too.  that  defense  does  not  consist  of  military 
defense  alone  but  defense  against  all  the 
things  that  human  beings  fear. 

We  are  the  very  arsenal  of  democracy,  the 
hope  of  a  despairing  clvillzatlcn.  When  dic- 
tatorships shall  have  been  vanquished  and 
peace  reigns  again  undoubtedly  we  shall  play 
a  large  part  In  the  reconstruction  of  a  war- 
torn  world. 

A  great  responsibility  rests  upon  oxxt 
shoulders,  especially  upon  the  broad  shoulders 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  Constant  vigilance 
and  personal  sacrifice  Is  the  price  we  must 
pay  for  victory  over  the  tyrannies  that  threat- 
en us.  Let  us  keep  cur  lamps  well  filled  and 
the  wicks  well  trimmed.  The  eyes  of  tha 
world  are  upon  us.  It  is  our  sacred  obliga- 
tion to  defend  and  preserve  the  American 
way  of  life  bequeathed  to  us  by  Jefferson  and 
Jackson. 

To  us  is  given  the  opportunity  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  diffusing  to  stricken  mankind 
the  bright  light  of  our  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

May  we  let  oxir  light  so  shine  that  groping 
humanity  may  see  Jeff ersonlan -Jacksonlan 
democracy  as  the  llfeblood  of  the  prtceleas 
liberties  we  cherish.  May  we  show  forth  by 
precept  and  example  that  of  this  kind  of  de- 
mocracy social  Justice  to  all  is  the  handmaid, 
freedom  Its  child,  peace  Its  companion:  that 
safety  walks  in  Its  steps  and  victory  follow* 
In  Its  train;  that  It  is  an  emanation  from 
the  Christian  gospel,  embodying  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Man  of  Nazareth  who  has  taught 
us  that  we  are  our  brother's  keeper. 

May  we  ever  guard  our  cherished  heritage 
so  that,  as  long  as  the  earth  endures,  this 
kind  of  democracy  shall  not  pass  away. 

In  conclusion,  my  friends,  let  me  Impress 
you  with  the  fact  that  to  be  a  free,  true,  and 
genuine  American  citizen  In  these  days  of 
growing  despotism  and  totalitarianism  Is  the 
greatest  privilege  ever  given  to  man  or 
woman.  It  Is  a  possession  for  which  we 
should  gladly  sacrifice  our  all.  even  life  Itself, 
if  necessary,  so  that  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  might  enjoy  the  freedom 
and  blessings  of  such  a  great  Government. 

It  is  almost  as  great  an  honor  and  privilege 
to  be  a  Democrat.  We  are  proud  to  l>e  affili- 
ated with  a  party  that,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, has  conceived  and  sponsored  the 
great  social  and  progressive  reforms  of  the 
150  years  of  our  Nation's  life — reforms  that 
have  caused  our  Oovemment  to  function  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  the  people  a  greater 
freedom  and  protection.  It  has  been  ttie 
Democratic  administrations  from  Jeffer^^on  to 
Roosevelt  that  have  driven  the  "money 
changers  from  the  temple"  and  made  a  rep- 
resentative democracy  function  more  and 
more  for  the  average  man  by  giving  equal 
rights  to  every  citizen,  rich  and  poor,  great 
and  small  alike. 

The  Democratic  Party  sponsored  the  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senators  by  vote  of  th» 
people,  taking  this  right  away  from  the  legis- 
latures of  the  States  where  the  corporate  and 
monopolistic  manipulators  found  It  so  easy 
to  elect  their  "sympathetic  friend"  to  the 
United  SUtes  Senate.  The  Senate  is  now 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  and  welfare  of 
the  people  than  to  the  "favored  few."  The 
Democratic  Party  sponsored  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  protect  the  masses  from 
unholy  monopolies  and  combinations  that 
robbed  the  people  by  controlling  and  fixing 
the  prices  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  Democratic  Party  was  responsible,  in 
the  main,  for  the  income-tax  law  that  com- 
pels every  citizen  to  pay  snd  siipport  hi* 
Government  accortflng  to  his  ability  to  pay. 
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M  Ckxl  hfts  proepered  him  In  this  great  free 
country,  thla  land  of  matchless  opportunities 
MKl  twundless  resources. 

It  was  the  Democratic  Party  that  sponsored 
the  Just  and  democratic  cause  of  giving  the 
women  the  privilege  to  vote.  The  Democrats 
first  discovered  that  a  woman  was  a  citizen, 
and  had  as  much  sense  and  as  Just  a  right  to 
help  run  the  Oovemment  as  a  man. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  been  the  uncom- 
promising friend  of  the  farmers  of  the  Nation. 
and  th,.  New  Deal  has  rendered  greater  serv- 
ice  to  the  cause  of  agriculture  than  all  other 
administrations  combined  since  Washing- 
ton's administration.  The  Congress  has  Just 
passed  the  greatest  appropriation  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nation  to  give  relief  to  the 
farmers  In  the  present  world  emergency.  The 
bin  carries  an  appropriation  of  $1,340,000,000. 

The  cause  of  labor  got  its  first  break  under 
this  administration— the  right  to  strike,  the 
right  of  collective  bargaining.  Increase  In 
wages  per  hour,  limitations  on  hours,  and 
the  National  Labor  Board  has  been  given  to 
labor— and  more  besides.  It  Is  true  we  are 
having  some  temporary  troubles  on  the  labor 
front  today,  but  I  believe  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  laboring  people  of  the  Nation  are  satis- 
fled,  and  I  can  assure  you  all  these  troubles 
will  be  shortly  and  equitably  adjusted 

With  so  great  and  so  glorious  a  record  of 
achievements  for  equitable  and  human  gov- 
enunent.  let  us  resolve  to  go  forward  from 
this  night  and  convince  every  man  and  woman 
In  Minnesota  that  they  owe  it  to  themselves 
and  to  their  children  and  their  children's 
children  and  to  the  cause  of  good  government 
to  enlist  under  the  Democratic  banner. 

Now,  tiefore  I  say  good  night,  please  let 
me  extend  a  sincere  Invitation  to  you  and  to 
•U  the  people  of  Minnesota  to  come  to  the 
land  of  sunshine  and  flowers,  the  land  of 
untouched  resources  and  limitless  opportu- 
nities. 

Horace  Greeley  may  have  been  right  when 
he  said.  "Go  West,  young  man."  but  if  he 
lived  today,  after  the  West  has  been  taken, 
exploited,  and  in  many  cases  exhausted,  he 
would  svirely  say,  "Now,  young  man.  go 
South."  I  can  assure  you  that  a  royal  wel- 
come awaits  your  coming.  And  when  yoxa 
eyes  behold  this  heavenly  paradise  you  will 
exclaim: 

•*0   Southland,    loveliest   land   beneath    the 

bright  blua  bending  skies; 
O  land  most  passionate  this  side  the  gates 

of  Paradise: 
A  sense  of  gladness  vmconflned  was  mine 

when  first  I  set  my  foot  upon  thy 

flowery  sod. 
It  lingers  with  me  yet." 

Come,  come,  come,  I  plead  with  you;  I 
urge  you;  I  beg  you  to  come  to  God's  favored 
clime.  I  mean  for  you  to  come.  Just  the 
other  day  I  Introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate 
to  build  a  streamlined  four-lane  highway 
from  the  Great  Lakes  region  through  the 
heart  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

I  invite  you  to  visit  me  personally.  pro- 
Tided  you  don't  all  come  at  once  and  sojourn 
In  my  dream  house  beside  the  road,  nestling 
beneath  the  sighing  and  murmuring  pines 
QH  a  sunny  dale  not  far  from  the  Mexican 
8e«. 

Come.  eat.  sleep,  and  enjoy  real  southern 
hospitality:  sit  with  me  on  a  broad  southern 
porch,  fanned  by  the  gentle  breezes  from  a 
southern  sea;  and  together  we  will  listen 
to  the  hu:n  of  the  honeybee  as  she  gathers 
her  dally  load  In  the  clover  field  nearby. 
In  the  evenlngtlde  we  will  listen  to  the 
tinkling  bells  as  my  cows  wend  their  way 
homeward.  We  will  thrill  to  the  plaintive 
call  of  the  whlppoorwlll  and  be  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  singing  of  a  southern  mocking- 
bird, as  he  pours  forth  the  sweetest  music 
In  all  the  world. 

Again  I  urge  you  to  come  to  the  land  from 
which   God   has  removed   the   chilling   and 


killing  blizzards  of  the  North  and  blessed  It 
with  eternal  sunshine. 

Come  to  a  land  where  the  American  cit- 
izen is  the  freest  and  enjoys  his  freedom 
most — a  land  where  human  rights  are  placed 
above  property  rights;  where  we  prize  human 
beings  above  the  almighty  dollar. 

Come  and  you  will  better  understand  why 
wc  are  all  Democrats  and  why  the  South  has 
given  to  the  Nation  such  great  Democratic 
leaders  as  Jefferson.  Jackson,  and  Wilson. 

The  spirit  of  the  land  and  our  people  could 
fittingly  be  expressed  In  the  prayer  of  an- 
other, who  said: 

"I'd  rather  be  a  far-flung  star 

And  shine  in  the  midnight  sky. 
Than  a  sun  eclipsed  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
Where  the  race  of  men  go  by. 

"I'd  rather  be  a  desert  rose 
And  sweeten  the  desert  air, 
Than  bloom  In  a  heavenly  paradise 
And  shed  no  fragrance  there. 

"I'd  rather  be  a  drop  of  dew 

And  sparkle  with  mirthful  glee. 
Than  boast  my  size  before  man's  eyes, 
A  stale  and  stagnant  sea. 

"I'd  rather  be  i  plumeless  lark. 

And  sing  in  a  meadow  one  day, 
Then  don  forever  the  gayest  plumes 
And  hide  myself  away. 

"I'd  rather  be  a  humming  bird 
And  sing  a  tune  of  love 
Than  a  mighty  bird  with  dreadful  shriek 
Like  the  eagle  that  soars  above. 

"I'd  rather  plant  In  the  garden  of  love 

The  flowers  of  kindly  deeds 
Than  sow  with  pleasure  in  the  largest  fleld 
A  crop  of  worldly  seeds. 

"I'd  rather  be  least  in  the  Kingdom  of  God, 

Is  the  sum  of  all  the  things  I  tell. 
Than  first  of  all  the  surging  hosts 
'    Of  a  merciless  devil's  hell." 
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Friday.  April  4.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.   ARTHUR 
CAPPER,  OP  KANSAS 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  broadcast  by 
myself  over  station  WINX,  Washington, 
D.  C,  March  8, 1941,  discussing  the  sale  to 
Japan  of  war  materials  which  are  being 
used  in  their  war  of  conquest  against 
China. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  friends  of  the  radio  audience,  I  am 
here  tonight  as  a  long-time  friend  of  the 
people  of  China.  I  feel  that  China  needs  our 
help  and  Is  in  every  way  worthy  of  that  help. 

In  considering  the  moral  aspects  of  our 
far  eastern  policy,  let  me  first  review  the  facts 
both  concerning  the  history  of  Japanese  ag- 
gression and  the  United  States  policy  In  the 
Far  East. 

Prior  to  the  present  conflict,  and  t>egln- 
nlng  with  the   Slno -Japanese  War  In  1895, 


Japan  has  annexed  consecutively  Formosa. 
Korea.  Manchuria,  and  the  north  China  prov- 
inces. An  effort  to  seize  Shantung  during 
the  World  War  was  thwarted  by  the  world 
powers. 

The  Japanese  aggression  since  the  World 
War  has  been  in  violation  of  the  Nine  Fewer 
Treaty  and  the  Kellcgg-Brland  Pact,  both  of 
which  Japan  had  signed.  As  the  world  pow- 
ers did  nothing  to  prevent  her  invasion  of 
Manchuria.  Japan  assumed  that  she  could 
continue  her  aggression  against  China  with 
Impunity. 

In  July  1937  Japan  started  the  present  war, 
and  as  a  result  she  now  occupies  all  of  the 
Industrial  area  and  the  large  seaports  of  China 
and  controls  the  highways  and  waterways  of 
the  flat  agriculturally  productive  areas  in 
eastern  China. 

In  order  to  carry  on  a  war  such  minerals 
as  iron,  copper,  and  petroleum  are  necessary 
and  Japan  has  negligible  deposits  of  these 
To  feed  her  factories  and  manufacture  arms 
and  ammunition.  Japan  has  baen  forced  to 
Import  such  minerals — chiefly  from  the 
United  States.  The  Japanese  also  lack  the 
skill  and  equipment  to  manufacture  all  of 
the  products  needed  to  carry  on  a  war.  Such 
articles  as  machine  tools  for  their  factories, 
special  steels  and  similar  products,  and  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks  had  to  be  Imported;  again, 
chiefly  from  the  United  States. 

In  1939.  the  United  States  supplied  Japan 
with  $163,000,000  worth  of  war  materials.  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  United  States 
supplied  Japan  with  54  percent  of  her  war 
materials  in  1938  and  56  percent  In  1939.  It 
appears  that  In  1940  we  may  have  furnished 
Japan  with  as  much  as  70  percent  of  these 
war  materials.  This  increase  has  taken  place 
despite  so-called  moral  embargoes  and  licens- 
ing restrictions.  We  have  recently  been 
sending  more  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, manufactures,  steels,  copper,  and  ma- 
chine tools  than  ever  before. 

The  United  States  Is  also  the  largest  m&x- 
ket  for  Japanese  exports,  since  we  buy  about 
50  percent  of  the  total  exports  from  that 
country.  Silk  Is  the  most  Important  Item,  as 
we  buy  90  percent  of  all  Japanese  exported 
silk.  Our  Government  has  also  purchased 
large  amounts  of  gold  and  silver.  The  latter 
has  unquestionably  been  looted  from  the  oc- 
cupied portion  of  China.  Now  we  find  the 
proceeds  of  all  sales  In  this  country  are  used 
by  Japan  to  buy  war  materials. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  scales,  to  be  sure, 
the  United  States  has  made  loans  to  China  in 
the  amount  of  $170,000,000.  China  is  not  on 
this  account  compensated,  because  the  Jap- 
anese Invasion  Is  only  made  possible  by  the 
materials  which  the  United  States  supplies 
Japan. 

These  are  the  facts  which  establish  cur 
policy.  Whether  this  aid  to  Japan  is  due  to 
the  shelflsh  acts  of  private  citizens  or  ofQclal 
acts  of  the  Government  Is  only  a  question  of 
academic  interest,  since  the  Government  has 
the  power  to  restrain  these  citizens  and  the 
majority  of  the  people  may  make  the  Govern- 
ment responsive  to  Its  wishes. 

The  war  which  Japan  is  waging  against 
China  with  our  material  aid  Is  counter  to  all 
our  American  Ideals  of  Justice,  humanity,  de- 
mocracy, universal  friendship,  and  peaceful 
development.  As  I  see  it,  it  Is  an  unjust  war. 
because  Japan  merely  found  an  excuse  to 
carry  through  to  completion  her  plan  for  the 
conquest  of  China.  I  say  it  is  Inhuman,  in 
that  men,  women,  and  children  are  being 
ruthlessly  slaughtered,  maimed,  starved,  and 
oppressed  by  the  Japanese. 

This  war  is  against  democracy,  because  it 
would  enslave  a  great  democratic  people  and 
use  them  to  extend  the  imperialist  plans  of 
Japan.  It  would  destroy  the  prospect  of 
friendly  relationships  in  the  Far  East  and  the 
peaceful  development  of  the  Chinese.  In- 
stead China's  resources  wou^d  be  developed 
and  the  Chinese  people  exploited  for  Japan. 

Now,  the  Japanese  cannot  violate  our  ideals 
for  us.    It  is  we  who  are  violating  our  Ideals. 


In  all  probability  the  Japanese  could  not 
carry  on  this  war  without  our  material  aid. 
It  Is  our  trucks  which  carry  the  Japanese  into 
China;  It  Is  our  iron  which  blasts  the  Chinese 
to  pieces;  it  is  our  oU  which  drives  their  tanks 
•nd  airplanes,  and  It  Is  ova  factory  tools  which 
manufacture  their  armaments. 

Another  moral  question  Involved  In  our  far- 
eastern  policy  is  our  honesty  and  good  faith. 
The  United  States  is  also  a  signatory  to  the 
Nine  Power  Treaty,  and  under  article  I  of 
that  treaty  is  obligated  to  "respect  the  sov- 
ereignty, the  independence,  and  the  terri- 
torial and  administrative  integrity  of  China." 
The  proclamation  by  the  President  caused 
the  treaty  to  be  made  public,  "to  the  end  that 
the  same  and  every  article  and  clause  thereof 
may  be  observed  and  fulfllled  with  good 
faith  by  the  United  States  and  the  citizens 
thereof." 

In  spite  of  this  treaty  and  proclamation. 
United  States  citizens  are  exporting  mate- 
rials to  be  used  In  an  assault  on  China's  in- 
dependence and  sovtrelgnty,  and  they  are 
being  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  United  States 
Government.  If  anyone  doubts  the  power  of 
the  administration  to  prevent  such  trade,  I 
need  only  refer  him  to  article  VI,  section  2,  of 
the  C-instltutlon  of  tne  United  States,  which 
states  that  "all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall 
be  made,  under  authority  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land"; 
and  which  also  states  that  the  President 
"shall^  take  care  that  the  laws  be  falthftilly 
executed." 

However,  the  President  has  recently  been 
given  additional  legislative  authority  for 
'  stopping  these  shipments  in  the  Defense  Act 
of  1940,  which  provides  that  the  President 
may  prohibit  or  curtail  the  exportation  of 
war  materials  of  the  kind  now  being  shipped 
to  Japan 

The  export  of  war  materials  which  are 
used  to  carry  on  a  war  of  aggression  In  China 
Is  at  least  a  moral  violation  on  our  part  of 
the  Nine  Power  Treaty,  and  no  rationaliza- 
tion concerning  the  money  value  of  this 
trade  or  technical  interpretations  concerning 
our  legal  obligations  under  the  treaty  can 
remove  the  stigma  which  attaches  to  our 
conduct  or  relieve  our  consciences. 

In  the  course  of  tha  war  In  China,  there 
have  been  many  official  pronouncements  by 
spokesmen  for  our  Government,  which  have 
not  failed  to  denouncs  Japanese  aggression 
and  to  offer  encouragement  to  China  as  the 
victim  of  aggression.  A  recent  pronounce- 
ment Indicated  that  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
Government  to  withhold  aid  from  aggressor 
nations  and  to  extend  it  to  the  victims  of 
aggression.  Why  then,  I  ask,  are  we  still 
giving  aid  to  the  Japanese  aggressor? 

Finally,  I  wish  to  discuss  the  relation  of  our 
"far-eastern  policy  to  pence.  I  have  been  a 
lifelong  advocate  of  peace  and  have  eJways 
been  opposed  to  any  pcllcy  which  is  likely 
to  cause  wars  or  the  spread  of  wars.  In  the 
Far  East  we  have  been  providing  Japan  with 
materials  which  enable  her  to  make  war  on 
China — but  we  have  been  doing  much  more 
than  that.  We  have  be;n  promoting  Japa- 
nese imperialism  and  building  up  the  arma- 
ments of  Japan.  Fired  oy  success  in  China 
and  with  the  armaments  which  we  have  pro- 
vided, the  Japanese  imperialists  are  likely  to 
extend  the  war  to  other  parts  of  Asia.  They 
are  now  extending  the  war  to  that  part  of 
Asia  Immediately  south  of  China.  With  the 
Philippines,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii  vulnerable, 
it  Is  possible  we  might  o~jrselves  become  em- 
broiled In  a  war  with  Japan  and  have  the 
armaments  which  we  have  furnished  her 
used  against  us. 

Let  me  say  that  if  we  iire  to  live  up  to  our 
American  Ideals  and  if  we  wish  to  avoid 
promoting  the  spread  of  'var  it  would  seem  to 
me  we  should  stop  suppl  /Ing  Japan  with  war 
materials.  The  shipment  of  these  materials 
may  be  prevented  by  <llrect  legislation  of 
Congress  or  by  the  administration,  under 
autboritles  already  grant«d.    We  believe  the 


Government  win  respond  to  public  pressure. 
We  know  that  the  public  is  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  stopping  these  shipments.  How- 
ever, those  who  are  responsible  for  the  poll- 
dea  of  the  Government  have  not  had  enough 
evidence  that  the  public  is  not  only  for  stop- 
ping these  exports  but  is  definitely  aroused 
over  the  situation. 

Now,  I  have  been  a  friend  of  the  people  of 
China  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  I  want 
to  make  It  plain  that  XK>thlng  I  have  said 
tonight,  or  at  any  other  time,  should  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  I  am  advocating  that  the 
United  States  go  to  war  with  Japan. 
Neither  am  I  advocating  that  the  United 
States  do  anything  that  would  force  Japan  to 
make  war  against  the  United  States. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  United  States  trying 
to  get  into  wars  anywhere.  I  am  totally  op- 
posed to  the  United  States  Intervening  in 
other  peoples'  wars.  That  is  the  reason  I  op- 
posed, with  every  power  I  jKJSsessed.  the 
passage  of  H.  R.  1776. 

Ever  since  Japan  started  its  war  of  aggres- 
sion against  China  I  have  been  urging  that 
the  United  States  Government  act  to  prevent 
the  shipment  of  war  supplies  and  war  mate- 
rials to  Japan.  I  believed  at  that  time,  and 
I  believe  now,  that  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  selling  war  supplies  to 
Japan  has  encouraged,  whether  Intontlonally 
or  not,  this  dreadful  war  in  the  Far  East. 

My  objections  to  H.  R.  1776.  the  so-called 
lend-lease  bill,  recently  before  the  Congress — 
entirely  aside  from  my  objections  to  granting 
any  one  man  the  broad  powers  provided  in 
that  measure — were  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  I  felt  that  its  enactment  would  be  a  long 
step  toward  war. 

I  am  opposed  not  only  to  Government  jXJl- 
icies  which  encourage  wars  abroad — as  I  be- 
lieve the  policy  pursued  by  our  Goverrunent 
has  unintentionally  done  in  China — but  I 
also  am  opposed  to  Government  policies  that 
threaten  to  involve  the  United  States  In  the 
war  In  Europe. 

During  the  months  and  years  since  Japan 
started  its  invasion  of  China  I  have  consist- 
ently urged  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment refuse  to  be  a  party  directly  or  Indl- 
rectly~to  that  invasion.  A  most  effective  way 
in  which  this  country  can  work  for  peace  in 
the  Orient  is  to  shut  off  at  once  and  com- 
pletely war  supplies  for  the  Orient.  I  am  in 
favor  of  doing  that  now.  We  should  have 
done  it  long  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  continue  to  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  keep  the  United  States 
at  peace  and  to  have  the  United  States  use  its 
powers  and  influence  for  peace,  and  not  for 
war.  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  hope  that  the 
powers  of  our  Government  shall  be  used  for 
peace  and  not  for  war,  and  that  otir  Govern- 
ment will  promote  a  policy  that  Is  fair  and 
Just  to  China. 


The  Fif  ht  Over  Beef 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  B.  COFFEE 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  AprU  3, 1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   OMAHA   WORLD- 
HERALD 


torial  taken  from  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald.  This  editorial  correctly  reflect* 
the  attitude  of  the  Nebraska  livestock 
grower  on  the  issue  of  purchases  by  the 
Army  aikl  Navy  of  Argentine  canned 
beef.    The  editorial  follows: 

(Prom  the  Omaha  World-Herald  | 
TKx  ncRT  ovm  Bxr 

The  proposed  purchase  of  20.000,000  pounds 
of  Argentine  canned  beef  for  the  Amerteui 
armed  forces  is  not  in  Itaetf  an  Important 
matter.  But  the  principle  involved  is  Im- 
portant, and  the  argument  of  those  who  favor 
the  purchase  is  a  little  frightening. 

It  runs  Bomethitng  like  this: 

"If  we  are  to  maintain  the  good-neighbor 
policy  and  build  hemlEpherlc  solidarity,  we 
must  trade  with  Latin  America.  We  must 
become  a  better  customer  of  the  Latins  than 
the  dictator  nations  ever  can  t>e.  We  must 
sell  them  the  things  they  need,  and  we  must 
buy  what  they  have  for  sale." 

Buy  South  American!  Smash  Hitler  J  It 
sounds  grand  and  very,  very  logical. 

But  let's  examine  the  situation  a  little 
clcsei 

What  does  South  America  want  to  buy  from 
us?  Mainly  manufactured  goods — things 
that  are  produced  in  our  industrial  East  and 
Great  Lakes  region.  That  wotild  be  flne  for 
our  industrialists. 

And  what  does  South  America  want  to  sell? 
A  little  coffee.  Some  metals.  Possibly,  in 
years  to  come,  a  little  rubber.  But  mainly 
meat  and  grain — the  very  staples  that  the 
American  farmer  already  produces  to  excess. 

It  is  obvious  that  both  the  American  con- 
tinents are  preponderantly  agricultural. 
They  both  have  vast,  fertile  midlands,  and 
it  is  inevitable  that  their  people  should  cling 
to  the  soil.  But  if  the  planners  at  Washing- 
ton have  their  way.  the  two  continents  will 
develop  an  interlocking  economy.  The  peo- 
ple of  South  America  will  remain  farmers  and 
cattle  growers,  while  the  people  of  North 
America  become,  mainly,  machinists'  helpers 
and  Government  clerks.  If  that  Idea  were 
carried  to  its  conclusion,  perhaps  the  Middle 
West  would  become  a  vast  playground  and 
recreation  area,  with  "No  cattle  allowed" 
signs  posted  In  the  sandhills. 

There  is  one  way  the  trend  can  be  stepped. 
The  United  SUtes  Congress  cafa  put  its  foot 
down  flrmly  and  say,  "There  will  be  no  tink- 
ering with  our  basic  industrial  balance.  We 
win  save  the  American  market  lor  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,  and  we  will  also,  to  the  best  of 
cur  ability,  help  him  to  sell  his  products 
abroad  in  competition  with  other  countries." 

You  think  such  a  policy  would  be  too  hard- 
boiled  toward  our  good  neighbors?  Then 
ask  yourself  whether  they  aren't  entirely 
hard-boiled  and  realistic  in  fighting  for  the 
welfare  of  their  citizens. 

Of  course  they  are.  That's  one  thing  w« 
like  about  them. 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  granted  by  the 
House,  I  am  inserting  a  very  timely  edl- 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  C    PAOS 


Mr.  HOLMAN.   Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address 
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on  hydro  power  and  irrigation,  delivered 
by  Hon.  John  C.  Page,  Commissioner.  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  at  the  nineteenth 
annual  convention  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America,  Inc.,  Willard  Hotel. 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  March  28. 1941. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

My  subject.  In  leading  off  this  symposium 
on  public  rights  in  water.  Is  Hydropower  and 
Irrigation. 

The  generation  of  hydroelectric  energy  and 
the  Irrigation  of  arid  land  have  proven  them- 
selves natural  working  partners  In  the  de- 
velopment of  our  western  resources.  Nearly 
39  years  of  experience  In  constructing  Irri- 
gation systems  In  the  West  have  demonstrated 
to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  that  power 
and  Irrigation  frequently  form  the  most  effl- 
dent  combination  possible  In  this  work.  On 
every  Irrigation  project  where  they  have  been 
combined  they  have  supplemented  each  other 
in  attaining  the  ultimate  objective  of  the 
reclamation  law  under  which  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  operates. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  the  reclamation 
law  Is  the  creation  of  new  homes  and  op- 
portunities for  a  westward-pushing  Ameri- 
can population  through  the  construction  of 
Irrigation  works  to  make  available  a  supply 
of  water  to  fertile  but  arid  lands  In  17  West- 
ern States.  Operations  under  the  law  have 
been  highly  satisfactory.  Nearly  a  million 
people  on  40  reclamation  projects  can  thank 
this  law  for  their  homes  and  livelihood. 
About  one-quarter  of  them  cultivate  Irri- 
gated farms  which  produce  a  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  crops  annually.  These 
crops  consist  mainly  of  forage  to  feed  live- 
stock— the  major  Industry  in  the  West. 
-Other  main  crops  are  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
specialties  The  remainder  of  the  project 
people  live  in  the  258  cities  and  towns  which 
have  sprung  up  or  expanded  In  the  wake  of 
project  development.  They  work  In  stores 
and  other  business  activities  of  the  towns, 
and  In  the  hotels,  the  feed  mills,  and  the 
factories. 

These  million  persons  provide  an  annual 
market  for  more  than  $200,000,000  worth  of 
manufactured  articles  and  processed  goods. 
This  purchasing  power  forms  a  stable  backlog 
of  business  for  American  Industry  greater  In 
value  in  normal  times  than  any  foreign  mar- 
ket except  th«  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
Japan,  and  Prance. 

The  taxable  property  created  or  protected 
by  these  40  reclamation  projects  Is  valued  at 
more  than  $4,500,000,000. 

This  entire  beneficial  investment  with  its 
consequent  profit  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
owes  its  creation  to  this  twin  combination  of 
land  development  and  power  development.  In 
the  first  place,  energy  was  required  originally 
for  the  physical  construction  work  necessary 
to  build  the  Irrigation  projects,  such  as  the 
erection  of  dams  and  the  excavation  of  canals. 
Hydropower  provided  this  necessary  energy. 
Second,  on  many  projects  energy  was  re- 
quired for  pumping  water  to  arid  land  higher 
In  elevation  than  the  reservoir  or  stream 
from  which  It  was  drawn.  Here,  again,  hydro 
plants  produced  the  necessary  power.  And, 
last,  hydropower  has  helped  Irrigation  projects 
meet  their  cost  of  Irrigation  construction. 
which  must  be  repaid  by  the  recipients  of  the 
water.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  number  of 
instances  hydropower  made  the  construction 
ot  the  project  possible,  for  without  the  an- 
ticipated additional  Income  from  power  reve- 
nues the  project  could  not  have  been  found 
economically  feasible.  A  finding  of  economic 
feasibility  is  a  requirement  of  the  reclamation 
law  before  project  construction  may  be 
•tar  ted. 

An  example  of  this  dependence  on  hydro- 
electric power  Is  the  Boulder  Canyon  project 
In  Arizona-Nevada.  Power  revenues  will  pay 
the  greatest  share  of  the  cost  of  construc- 


tion of  this  great  multipurpose  project,  so 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  Southwest. 

Naturally,  playing  this  large  and  helpful 
role  In  the  permanent  settlement  and  de- 
velopment of  the  West,  hydroelectric  capacity 
on  reclamation  projects  has  shown  tre- 
mendotis  increase.  The  first  small  begin-  ■ 
ning  was  a  power  plant  with  a  capacity 
equivalent  to  975  kilowatts,  built  In  1906  on 
the  Salt  River  Valley  reclamation  project 
In  Arizona.  This  small  power  development 
has  been  multiplied  nearly  a  thousandfold. 
Today  the  24  power  plants  operating  on 
reclamation  projects  have  an  Installed  capac- 
ity of  873,655  kilowatts,  and  an  ultimate 
capacity  much  greater.  When  power  plants 
now  building  and  others  planned  for  con- 
struction are  completed,  the  total  power 
available  on  reclamation  projects  will  at- 
tain the  Impressive  figure  of  four  and  one- 
half  million  kilowatts — practically  equalling 
the  entire  present  hydro  development  In  the 
western  half  of  the  United  States. 

The  increased  use  of  hydroelectric  energy 
In  the  expansion  of  the  We.st,  and  the  Inter- 
dependence of  hydro  power  and  the  irrigation 
of  arid  lands,  are  therefore  obvious.  In  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  they  can 
be  said  to  be  mated  for  life.  Although  Irri- 
gation of  waste  desert  land  and  protection 
of  closely  settled  irrigated  areas  are  primary 
in  the  water  conservation  of  the  Bureau,  the 
generation  of  electric  energy  is  indivisibly  the 
chief  byproduct.  Irrigation  and  power  gen- 
eration in  the  West  complement  each  other. 

I  have  stated  that  power  is  the  chief  by- 
product of  reclamation  construction  In  the 
West.  You  who  are  assembled  here  this  morn- 
ing to  forward  the  fine  wcrk  of  conserving 
the  woods,  waters,  and  wildlife  of  America 
are  no  doubt  more  Interested  In  another  rec- 
lamation byproduct — the  conservation  of 
wildlife  and  the  creation  of  recreational 
facilities. 

Irrigation  construction  has  converted  more 
than  3,000.000  acres  of  nearly  worthless  desert 
land,  where  once  a  Jack  rabbit  could  barely 
eke  out  a  living.  Into  a  livable  habitat  for 
wildlife.  Irrigation  projects  in  the  wide,  arid 
West  are  about  the  only  places  where  certain 
game  birds  can  be  found.  Feed  and  cover 
abound  on  the  irrigated  farms  along  the 
canals  and  ditches  and  around  reservoirs. 

Twenty-nine  reservoirs  on  reclamation 
projects  have  been  set  aside  as  national  wild- 
life refuges  by  Executive  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent. These  havens  for  game  extend  from 
the  southern  California  Salton  Sea  refuge  In 
the  extreme  Southwest  to  the  Okanogan 
refuge  In  Washington  In  the  extreme  North- 
west. They  extend  east  to  the  Lake  Mlnltare 
and  Lake  Alice  refuges  in  Nebraska.  Addi- 
tional wildlife  refuges  will  be  created  by  rec- 
lamFitlon  projects  now  under  construction. 

The  Importance  of  these  game  preserves  is 
unquestionable.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice points  cut.  for  example,  that  the  recently 
established  Havasu  Lake  refuge  at  Parker 
Dam  is  strategically  located  about  halfway 
between  Lake  Mead  and  the  great  waterfowl 
wintering  area  on  the  Colorado  River  delta  In 
Mexico.  It  will  form  an  Important  link  In 
the  chain  of  national  wildlife  refuges.  Large 
numbers  of  ducks,  geese,  and  other  waterfowl, 
such  as  waders  and  shore  birds,  are  expected 
to  use  the  area  during  migration  flights  and 
during  the  wintering  period.  The  lake  will 
also  offer  a  safe  watering  place  for  the  quail 
and  the  mountain  sheep  of  th«  uplands. 

Of  the  165  dams  built  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  many  are  valuable  aids  to  fish 
life.  All  the  reservoirs  In  accessible  localities 
have  been  stocked  by  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  or  State  agencies.  Many  are  among 
the  most  popular  fishing  spots  for  mUes 
aroimd. 

The  Bureau's  construction  work  has  actu- 
ally created  fishing  opportuixltles.  The  Colo- 
rado River  is  a  good  example  of  this.  Like 
most  other  large  western  streams.  It  was  a 
muddy,  silt-laden  stream,  a  very  poor  habitat 


for  fish,  before  Boulder  Dam  was  built.  Now 
the  Colorado  runs  cold  and  clear  as  a  moun- 
tain rill  for  40  miles  twlow  the  dam.  A  per- 
fect habitat  has  been  created  for  the  trout 
being  planted  there.  This  section  of  the 
river  Is  expected  to  become  one  of  the  best 
trout  streams  In  the  West. 

As  for  Lake  Mead  itself,  Boulder  Dam's 
reservoir,  most  of  you  are  no  doubt  familiar 
with  stories  of  the  magnificent  large-mouth 
black  bass  being  caught  there.  These  tall 
tales  are  actually  true.  They  have  been 
proven  with  photographs  of  10-,  11-,  and  12- 
pounders. 

The  conservation  of  wildlife,  waterfowl,  and 
fish  is  an  integral  part  of  reclamation  project 
planning.  For  Instance,  plans  for  the  Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson  project  now  under  con- 
struction in  Colorado  were  modified  to  insure 
a  sufficient  fiow  of  v/ater  at  all  times  In  the 
movmtaln  streams  so  that  they  would  con- 
tinue to  offer  choice  fl.shlng. 

At  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  whose  great  hydro- 
electric power  plant  began  operating  last 
week,  a  sweeping  program  was  launched  by 
the  Biireau  for  the  conservation  of  the  mi- 
gratory salmon  and  steelhead  trout  of  the 
Columbia  River.  The  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice Is  cooperating  with  Reclamation  In  car- 
rying out  the  greatest  single  flsh-ccnservatlon 
scheme  ever  undertaken.  Thousands  of  large 
salmon  and  steelhead  trout  are  being  trapped 
and  transplanted  for  spawning  to  tributaries 
entering  the  Columbia  below  Grand  Coulee. 
Scientifically  Ice-cooled  trucks  are  used  for 
the  job.  Hatcheries  have  been  built  for 
artificial  propagation.  Also,  as  part  of  this 
program,  a  2.500-foot  tunnel  was  drilled 
through  a  spur  of  the  Cascades  to  tap  a 
mountain  lake  250  feet  below  its  surface  so 
as  to  provide  cold  water  all  year  around  for 
the  holding  ponds  and  hatchery  constructed 
by  the  Bureau  at  Leavenworth,  Wash. 

The  newer  reservoirs  of  the  Bureau  are  all 
designed  to  retain  carry-over  storage  so  that 
they  cannot  be  drawn  too  low  for  fish  life. 
The  field  force  of  the  Bureau  Is  under  orders 
not  to  empty  reservoirs  which  lack  this  pro- 
tection except  In  extreme  emergency.  When 
this  becomes  absolutely  essential,  State  and 
Federal  fish  and  game  authorities  are  ad- 
vised so  that  the  fish  may  be  salvaged. 

With  the  disappearance  of  some  species  of 
wildlife  from  their  natural  habitat,  with 
floods  and  dust  storms  }n  the  western  parts 
of  the  country,  public  opinion  has  awakened 
to  the  support  of  a  broad  conservation  pro- 
gram for  American  wildlife.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  today  Is  making  a  substantial 
contribution  to  this  program.  In  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation's  water-conservation  work  in 
the  West,  hydropower  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion go  forward  hand  In  hand  with  other  by- 
products of  irrigation  toward  a  better  and 
more  satisfying  country  to  live  In  for  all  of  us. 


The  American  Democracy 
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HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday,  April  4, 1941 


EDITORIAL  BY  JUDGE  ALBERT  W. 
JOHNSON 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 


entitled  "Our  Democracy— The  Most  Effi- 
cient Government  in  the  World,"  written 
by  Judge  Albert  W.  Johnson,  of  the  mid- 
dle district  in  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  and  which 
appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
Sunday,  March  16. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Omr    Democbact — Thi    Most   Efficixjht 
Government  in  the  World 

(By  Albert  W.  Jdhnson) 

A  world  war  is  now  being  waged  by  the 
dictator  nations,  led  by  Germany,  to  destroy 
the  democratic  governments  and  set  up  a 
new  order  in  the  world.  We  are  again  en- 
gaged in  a  great  struggle  tasting  whether  the 
democratic  nations  can  long  endure.  The 
Issue  Involved  between  freedom  and  slavery 
cannot  be  compromised;  the  tyranny  which 
would  enslave  the  whole  world  must  be  de- 
stroyed. 

The  life  of  our  democracy,  the  most  power- 
ful nation  on  earth.  Is  Involved,  and  we  must 
render  every  possible  aid — not  short  of  war, 
but  with  war.  If  necessary-— to  the  other  em- 
battled democracies  if  we  are  to  Uve  and 
exercise  Influence  In  the  world  now  and  In 
the  future.  In  this  terrific  struggle  the  allied 
democracies  must  win  a  decisive  victory  and 
thus  save  liberty  and  Cluistlan  civilization. 

We -must  now  consider  the  strength  of  our 
democracy  and  its  contribution  to  victory. 
Palth  In  our  democracy  comes  from  the  wis- 
dom of  its  builders  and  the  character  of  their 
work.  Of  the  55  Delegates  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  31  weri  lawyers.  12  edu- 
cated in  the  best  universities  of  England  and 
Scotland;  39  were  Members  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congresses,  and  8  had  assisted  In  framing 
their  State  constitutions;  at  least  22  were 
college  graduates — 9  of  Princeton,  3  of  Yale, 
2  of  Harvard,  4  of  William  and  Mary,  and  1 
each  from  the  Universities  of  Oxford.  Colum- 
bia. Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh.  Among  them 
were  James  Madison,  callec  The  Father  of  the 
Constitution;  Alexander  Hamilton,  author  of 
The  Federalist;  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  most 
versatile  genius  of  the  eighteenth  cent\iry; 
and  George  Washington,  the  greatest  man 
who  ever  stood  at  the  forefront  of  a  nation's 
history.  They  had  studied  every  known  form 
of  government  and  were  familiar  with  the 
classics  of  all  times  on  tlie  subject.  Their 
work  is  summed  up  by  Mr.  Gladstone:  "The 
American  Constitution  Is  the  most  won- 
derful work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by 
the  brain  and  pvirpose  of  3ian." 

The  Constitution  Is  both  Ideal  and  prac- 
tical; more  ideal  than  Plato's  Republic  or 
Moore's  Utopia,  providing  for  the  most  ad- 
vanced ideas  and  visions  of  a  great  people, 
and  more  practical  and  stable  than  any  other 
form  of  government  that  has  ever  existed, 
being  the  oldest  form  of  .gavemment  of  any 
great  nation  now  existing.  The  storms 
which  have  destroyed  other  forms  of  gov- 
ernment have  left  almost  untouched  the 
fabric  of  ovu-s.  In  its  construction  the  ideal 
of  Washington  expressed  to  the  conven- 
tion was  followed:  "Let  us  raise  a  standard 
to  which  the  wise  and  just  can  repair.  The 
event  Is  in  the  hand  of  God  " 

Our  Government,  made  by  such  men.  Is 
not  only  a  good  but  an  efficient  and  power- 
ful government.  This  will  appear  more  fully 
in  the  Preamble  to  Cons'.itution  and  the 
history  of  153  years  of  our  democracy. 

"We,  the  people  of  the  Unlied  States  •  •  •." 
This  Is  demccracy.  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  Such 
government  has  been  the  dream  of  the  ages. 
DeTocquevlUe  In  his  Democracy  In  America, 
tells  us  that  the  spirit  of  cemocracy  Is  irre- 
sistible, because  It  Is  the  most  uniform,  the 
most    ancient,    and    the    most    permanent 


tendency  found  In  hlst(»-y,  and  that  we 
■hall  scarcely  meet  with  a  single  great  event. 
In  the  lapse  of  700  years,  which  has  not 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  equaUty,  and 
that  In  America  men  are  seen  on  a  greater 
equality  in  point  of  fortune  and  Intellect 
than  In  any  other  cotmtry  In  the  world,  or  In 
any  age  of  which  history  has  preserved  the 
remembrance. 

Montesquieu,  In  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  tells  us 
that  the  love  of  a  state  Is  peculiar  to  a 
democracy  and  that  government  is  like  any- 
thing  else;  to  preserve  it.  we  must  love  it. 

Back  of  the  great  democratic  movement, 
down  through  the  ages,  is  the  power  of  God 
which  Is  irresistable.  This  explains  the  spirit 
of  the  American  people  In  their  great  ac- 
complishment in  times  of  peace  and  in  times 
of  war.  In  our  democracy  the  people  enjoy 
liberty;  they  love  their  Govenunent.  and 
they  are  willing  not  only  to  live  for  It  but  to 
die  for  it:  such  spirit  is  invincible  and  cannot 
be  found  in  any  other  form  of  government. 

"In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union. " 
A  federal  republic  or  democracy  of  this  kind, 
an  indivisible  union  of  Indestructible  states, 
is  able  to  withstand  a  powerful  external 
enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  all  the 
advantages   of   smaller   democratic   states. 

"In  order  to  establish  justice."  The  Con- 
stitution establishes  a  Federal  Judiciary.  The 
establishment  of  Justice  for  every  person 
and  every  State  in  the  Union  is  the  sublime 
purpose  of  the  Constitution.  AU  are  equal 
before  the  law  and  enjoy  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury,  and  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law.  These  rights  are  not  secured  in  any 
of  the  dictator  nations.  The  Constitution 
has  succeeded  so  well  in  this  purpose  that  the 
8i  preme  Court  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
most  respected  court  In  the  world  IxJth  by 
Americans  and  foreigners. 

"In  order  to  Insure  domestic  tranquillity." 
Our  Constitution  gave  to  the  Government  the 
power  to  keep  peace  and  good  order  through- 
out the  Union.  The  promise  of  the  preamble 
in  this  respect  has  been  well  executed.  Out- 
side of  the  Civil  War,  waged  to  »ave  the 
Union,  and  test  the  strength  of  the  Consti- 
tution, internal  peace  has  reigned  and  prop- 
erty and  life  have  t>een  secure  from  'he 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  the  present 
day.  This  result  has  not  been  accomplished 
under  any  other  fcrm  of  governnrient. 

"In  order  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense." For  153  years  the  Union  has  met 
every  emergency.  It  not  only  stood  the  strain 
of  the  great  Civil  War  when  half  of  the  Sutes 
of  the  greater  Union  of  1861  attempted  to  de- 
stroy it  but  It  has  protected  us  from  external 
attacks  from  the  War  of  1812  to  the  present 
time.  In  the  greatest  civil  war  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  following  the  worst  depression 
in  our  country,  the  Northern  States  alone 
during  a  period  of  4  years  raised  a  magnifi- 
cent army  of  over  2.000.000  soldiers  to  preserve 
the  Union.  In  the  great  World  War  our  Na- 
tion in  2  years  raised  an  army  of  4.000.000 
soldiers,  of  whom  2.000.000  were  transported 
across  the  ocean  to  the  batUeflelds  of  France, 
where  they  met  and  put  to  rout  the  beat 
trained  soldiers  of  the  German  Empire.  Our 
democracy  has  never  lost  a  war. 

"In  order  to  promote  the  general  welfare." 
Our  democracy  has  come  from  a  population 
of  less  than  4,000,000  to  a  populaUon  of 
130.000,000;  from  a  state  without  money  or 
credit  to  the  wealthiest  nation  on  earth,  of- 
fering to  every  person  the  greatest  opportu- 
nity in  the  world.  Poor  boys  have  become  the 
heads  of  business,  leaders  of  the  professions, 
legislators.  Governors,  Judges,  and  Presidents 
of  the  Republic.  In  America  there  are  more 
and  better  homes,  more  and  better  hospitals, 
more  miles  of  railroads  and  highways,  more 
labor-saving  machines,  more  automobiles, 
higher  wages,  and  more  conveniences  of  life 


than  in  any  other  country  on  earth.  In  no 
other  country  Is  xhen  ao  much  happiness  and 
contentment  as  in  these  United  States  a< 
America. 

"In  order  to  secure  the  blesainga  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity."  Here  we 
have  a  guaranty  of  individual  liberty  by 
constitutional  limitations.  Each  individual 
as  a  responsible  moral  being  has  certain  "In- 
alienable rights"  which  neitlier  the  state 
nor  the  people  can  take  away,  among  them, 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
This  liberty,  the  gift  of  the  gods,  iMinlahed 
from  the  dictator  nations,  is  the  precious 
Jewel  of  our  democracy. 

In  conclusion,  our  fathers  ordained  a  Con- 
stitution having  no  parallel  in  human  history 
to  form  an  indivisible  union  of  indestruct- 
ible free  States;  to  establish  justice;  to  insurt 
domestic  tranquility;  to  provide  for  the  com> 
mon  defense;  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare and  to  secure  the  blessing  of  liberty  fox 
themselves  and  their  posterity.  Tlius  they 
formed  the  last,  the  noblest,  and  the  t>eat  gov- 
ernment on  earth. 

"Sail  on.  O  Ship  of  State t 
Sal]  on.  O  Union,  strong  and  great  I 
Humanity  wltb  all  Its  fears. 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fatet" 


ReTolotioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  north  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  April  4. 1941 


EDITOIUAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  DAILY 
NEWS 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pub- 
lished In  the  Appendix  of  the  Conciies- 
siONAL  Record  an  interesting  editorial 
from  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  of  New  York  City  and  reprinted  in 
the  Times-Herald,  of  Washington.  D.  C^ 
entitled  "The  Revolution  Is  On — Stop  It 
Who  Can." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Dally  News) 
"The  RrvoLtmoN  Is  Ow — Stop  It  Who  Caw" 

We  can't  learn  from  Bartletfs  Familiar 
Quotations  or  other  source  bsoks  who  made 
the  above  remark.  Maytw  Danton.  maytw 
Jack  London — we  don't  know.  But  it  is  a 
pat  remark  for  these  times. 

Some  kind  of  revolution  happened  in  Yugo- 
slavia yesterday,  on  the  heels  of  the  previoxu 
Yugoslav  Government's  signature  of  a  non- 
aggression  treaty  with  Germany.  Young  King 
Peter  H  is  in  power  as  we  go  to  press,  wttta 
a  lot  of  new  faces  in  the  Cabinet,  the  Yugo- 
slav Army  reportedly  backing  the  Klt\g  and 
anxious  to  get  going  against  Hitler  and 
Churchill  trumpeting  from  London  that 
Yugoslavia  has  "found  Its  soul." 

Belgrade  telephone  communications  were 
down  throughout  the  coup,  and  most  of  the 
news  came  from  Budapest.   London.  Rome, 
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•nd  Bern.  It  Is  possible  that  the  Nazis  will 
use  this  upset  as  a  pretext  for  a  swift  military 
occupation  of  Tugosla%-la  to  "save  it  from 
Churchill."  If  Hitler  is  to  blitz  Greece,  un- 
impeded use  of  the  easy  Vardar  Valley  route 
to  the  Greek-Yugoslav  border  Is  almost  essen- 
tial to  him. 

In  Syria  the  natives  are  staging  bigger  and 
better  riots  dally,  with  the  situation  nearing 
revoluilonarr  Intensity.  Whether  this  com- 
ing revolution  is  against  the  Vichy  French 
Government  which  technically  owns  Syria. 
or  against  Berlin,  which  owns  Vichy  govern- 
ment, we  are  unable  to  make  out. 

nOM     AaCONNS    TO    DAMASCUS 

l%e  ironic  part  of  the  whole  mess  seems 
to  us  to  be  the  fact  that  Syria  is  owned  by 
Prance  at  all.  and  why.  Syria  belonged  to 
Turkey  before  the  last  war.  It  was  awarded 
to  Franae  after  the  Allied  victory.  So  our 
boys  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  though  they  didn't  know 
It  at  the  time,  were  treading  a  road  to  Damas- 
cus, so  to  speak,  as  they  slogged  tlirough  the 
Argonne.  They  were  helping  to  make  Syria 
safe  for  the  French. 

We  take  It  that  President  Roosevelt,  em- 
powered by  the  War  Power  Act  to  give  aid 
to  all  friends  of  democracy,  will  presently 
discover  that  the  Sjrrlans  are  democrats  un- 
der the  skin  and  deserve  our  help.  A  Wash- 
ington promise  to  help  them  against  aggres- 
sion went  to  the  Yugoslavs  yesterday.    — 

WILD    SnX    SUGGESTS 

As  to  probable  increases  in  our  help  to 
Great  Britain,  we  think  a  reliable  tip-off  was 
to  be  found  in  Col.  William  J.  (Wild  Bill) 
Donovan's  striking  and  dramatic  radio  speech 
night  before  last.  Wild  Bill  was  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  first  A.  E.  F. — a 
fierce  and  fearless  fighting  man — and  he 
knows  his  way  aroiwd  the  present-day  world, 
-too. 

In  this  speeah.  delivered  as  a  report  of  his 
recent  "unofBcial  ambassador"  trip  through 
all  the  war  theaters.  Wild  Bill  hinted  broadly 
that  we'd  better  begin  furnishing  United 
States  Navy  convoys  for  shipments  of  war 
supplies  to  Britain.  That,  of  course,  was 
something  the  administration  wanted  said. 

We  think  the  Navy  will  be  doing  such  con- 
voy work  before  long;  and  that  in  the  process 
some  Navy  vessels  are  highly  likely  to  be 
sunk.  In  such  case,  we'll  be  much  deeper 
In  the  war  than  we  are  now. 

■USSIA   AND  THX   PEACX 

The  logical  climax  of  all  these  increases  In 
United  States  aid  to  Britain  would  be  the 
sending  of  an  A.  E.  F.  n  to  make  up  for  the 
fact  (according  to  the  available  data)  that 
Hitler  has  about  twice  as  many  soldiers  as 
Britain  has 

We're  on  this  path:  the  decision  has  been 
made,  and  is  now  being  acted  upon.  Another 
nation  is  pursuing  the  policy  which  we've 
thought  all  along  would  be  the  wise  policy 
for  the  United  States — a  policy  of  keeping 
out  of  the  fight,  conserving  Its  resources  and 
building  up  Its  fighting  powers,  and  planning 
to  be  strong  enough  at  the  finish  to  dictate 
much  of  the  peace. 

That  nation  Is  Russia.  At  the  end  of  this 
war.  Russia  bids  fair  to  be  the  strongest  na- 
tion In  the  world.  And  the  peace  arrange- 
ments bid  fair  to  bring  forth  a  world  order 
much  closer  to  communism  than  any  order 
now  existing  outside  Russia  and  Germany. 
Xmest  Bevln  In  Britain  Is  already  talking 
vaguely  but  vigorously  about  such  develop- 
ments. 


All  of  which  glvra  special  aptness  to  ths 
crack:  "TTie  revolution  Is  on — stop    it   who 
can." 


Amtion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MON  C.  WALLGREN 

OF  WASHINGTON 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  April  4.  1941 


EXCERPT  PROM  BROADCAST  BY  FULTON 
LEWIS,  JR. 


Mr.  WALLGREN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  broad- 
cast of  April  2,  1941,  by  Pulton  Lewis,  Jr., 
over  station  WOL.  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
describing  his  flight  from  Seattle  to 
Washington.  D.  C,  and  indicating  the 
strides  that  aviation  is  making  in  draw- 
ing the  Pacific  coast  and  Alaska  closer  to 
Washington.  New  York,  and  the  Atlantic 
coast  generally. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  may  seem  Just  a  little  startling  to  you — 
broadcasting  from  Seattle.  Wash.,  last  night, 
from  a  shipyard  there,  and  getting  into 
Washington  here  this  afternoon  In  plenty  of 
time  to  prepare  this  broadcast  for  this  eve- 
ning; but  that's  the  magic  of  aviation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  make  a  little  con- 
fession, I  had  a  secret  desire  to  do  my  broad- 
cast of  last  evening  from  Ketchikan,  Alaska, 
which,  I  told  you  on  Monday,  Is  less  than 
3  hours  from  Seattle,  and  then  this  evening 
to  say  something  very  cajually — Just  off  the 
cuff,  so  to  speak — about  "last  night,  from 
Alaska,  I  told  you  thus  and  so."  and  "this 
afternoon,  here  In  Washington,  I  checked 
further  on  It  and  found  out  this  and  that," 
and  then  Just  let  it  lie,  without  saying  any- 
thing more,  and  It  would  have  worked,  too, 
so  far  as  the  total  time  was  concerned,  but 
the  regular  schedules  refused  to  fit  In. 

However,  coming  across  the  country  last 
night  and  this  morning  on  Northwest  Air- 
lines, which  runs  Just  Inside  of  the  Canadian 
border,  and  Into  Chicago,  I  found  out  that 
that  company  now  has  an  application  pend- 
ing to  put  In  direct  service  from  New  York 
and  Washington  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  You 
would  leave  here,  say.  late  in  the  afternoon 
and  arrive  In  Fairbanks  the  next  morning. 
So  you  see  the  whole  Northern  Hemisphere 
Is  shrinking — not  Just  the  continental  United 
States.  That  might  be  a  tremendously  im- 
portant national -defense  project.  Incident- 
ally, because  It  would  mean,  of  course,  the 
establishment  of  a  great  many  commercial 
airfields  all  across  Canada,  and  It  would 
serve  to  make  a  roadway  of  the  air  t>etween 
ths  main  continental  United  States  and  the 
all-Important  territory  there  at  the  gateway 
to  Asia. 


Inter-American  Bar  Association  Confer- 
ence, Habana,  Cuba 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  April  4,  1941 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    WILLIAM    P. 
CULBERTSON 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  the  "Reign  of  Law,"  delivered  by 
the  Honorable  William  S.  Culbertson, 
formerly  professor,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, vice  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission,  American  Minister  to 
Rumania,  American  Ambassador  to  Chile, 
before  the  first  conference  of  the  Inter- 
American  Bar  Association,  at  Habana, 
Cuba,  on  March  26. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Reign  or  Law 

(Address  before  the  First  Conference  of  the 
Inter-American  Bar  Association  by  William 
S.  Culbertson,*  vice  chairman,  delegation, 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Association,  and  delegate, 
American  and  Federal  Bar  Associations, 
Habana,  Cuba,  March  26,  1941) 

I 
In  our  more  than  20  countries  In  the  Amer- 
icas we  find  a  baffling  diversity  of  laws,  which 
are  often  In  conflict.  Statutes  and  decrees 
have  multiplied  In  untold  numbers.  Prece- 
dents have  been  laid  down  by  thousands  of 
Judges:  Interpretations  have  been  declared  by 
thousands  of  officials.  Volumes  of  decisions 
and  volumes  of  comments  have  been  written. 
The  laws  of  the  countries  which  we  represent 
seem  to  have  the  variety  of  the  Amazonian 
Jungle,  the  transitoriness  of  a  mirage  on  the 
Chilean  pampas,  and  a  barrenness  of  the 
morasses  south  of  the  Beagle  Channel. 

What  unity  Is  there  In  this  mass  of  legal 
fact  and  fiction?  *  Is  Justice  merely  a  shifting 
concept  that  changes  under  the  Influence  of 
time  and  place?  Or  are  there  some  principles 
which  underlie  all  the  conflicting  scenes  of 
legal  life?  Are  there  ultimate  norms  and 
standards  hidden  in  our  array  of  nationalistic 
laws? 

The  ancients  were  troubled  by  these  ques- 
tion. Men  In  every  age  have  sought  to 
know  the  origin  and  the  nature  of  law.  We, 
too.  are  seekers.  The  search  which  we.  the 
delegates    to    this    meeting    of    the    Inter- 


>Of  the  law  firm  of  Culbertson  &  LeRoy, 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Pro- 
fessor. Georgetown  University.  Formerly  vice 
chairman.  Tariff  Commission;  American  min- 
ister to  Rumania:  American  Ambassador  to 
Chile.    Home:  Charmlan,  Pa. 

'Cp.  Lon  L.  Puller,  The  Law  In  Quest  of 
Itself,  Chicago,  1940. 


American  Bar  Association,  lire  to  institute  Is 
not  merely  an  Intellectual  renture  appealing 
to  our  reason,  but  a  practical  work  which,  if 
successfully  accomplished,  \/lll  lay  the  secure 
foundation  of  Inter -American  understanding 
and  strengthen  oiir  Influence  In  the  post-war 
world.  My  emphasis  then  loday  will  be,  not 
on  laws,  but  on  law. 

n 

A  paradox  of  our  times  Is  the  decline  of 
law  In  the  midst  of  the  enactment  of  many 
laws.  Laws  have  multiplied  under  the  im- 
pact of  narrow  nationalism,  class  politics, 
and  personal  ambition  for  power.  No  coun- 
try in  the  Americas  (or  in  the  world,  for  that 
matter)  has  escaped  the  evil  effect  of  these 
tendencies  nor  are  lawyers  In  a  position  to 
disclaim  a  fair  share  of  th<;  blame  for  them. 
The  result  Is  that,  overbu.dened  by  moun- 
tains of  laws,  law  Itself  Is  breaking  down. 

Let  me  enlarge  a  little  on  these  tendencies 
which  are  world  wide  Ir  their  Influence. 
They  have.  In  the  first  place ,  affected  national 
law.  We  have  witnessed  the  Infiltration  and 
spread  of  Ideas  In  derogation  of  civil  rights 
and  the  rights  of  private  proi>erty.»  It  Is  a 
curious  development  that  these  Ideas  seem 
to  have  become  more  effertlve  politically  in 
countries  which  are  econcmically  Immature 
or  in  countries  which  are  suffering  from  ab- 
normal economic  conditio: is.  In  the  Amer- 
icas, as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  collectivism 
of  Marx  and  Lenin  has  its  defenders. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  law  with- 
out orderly  social  change  becomes  tyranny. 
But  reform  without  due  i)rocess  of  law,  re- 
form by  force  and  conflscition.  Is  retrogres- 
sion. It  begins,  as  a  rule,  with  an  attack  on 
private  property.  Then  follows  Inevitably  an 
attack  on  personal  rights.  The  Interrela- 
tionship between  human  lights  and  property 
rights  is  often  not  realiz«:d  until  encroach- 
ment by  government  on  :he  former  begins. 
In  fact.  It  usually  happens  that  the  very 
groups  In  the  population  for  whose  benefit 
property  rights  are  attacked  are  the  groups 
whose  personal  rights  are  in  the  end 
most  seriously  Infringed.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  the  laboring  classes  In  Great  Britain 
have  rejected  the  doctrines  of  Lenin  and  are 
the  uncompromising  enemies  of  Hitler. 

The  violation  of  law  by  a  government  does 
not  nullify  law.«  It  mere  y  controls  by  force 
a  particular  situation.  Tie  greatest  menace 
to  civilization  Is  a  government  which  con- 
siders Itself  above  law. 

Contributing  also  to  the  break-down  of 
national  law  Is  the  assumotlon  of  heavy  eco- 
nomic responsibilities  by  governments  with- 
out a  corresponding  development  of  Judicial 
control  and  administrative  efficiency.  Fre- 
quently there  Is  not  an  ad  equate  appreciation 
of  due  process  of  law  and  fundamental  rights 
guaranteed  by  an  Indeper  dent  Judiciary.  In 
many  cases  there  are  lega.  forms  and  phrases 
which  are  nullified  by  political  realities. 
Under  the  Inspiration  of  nationalistic  and 
socialistic  Ideas,  governments  minimize  the 
place  of  the  Individual  ai  the  social  order 
and  preach  their  own  omiilpotence  by  propa- 
ganda. 

nz 

The  tendencies  which  are  breaking  down 
law  have,  In  the  second  place,  affected  Inter- 


•Cp.  Maine,  Ancient  Law,  on  property 
rights  In  primitive  communities. 

*Cp.  E.  Schwer,  Catholic  Social  Theory, 
translated  by  B.  Landheei ,  St.  Louis,  1940,  on 
the  theories  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Saint 
Augustine. 


national  law.  They  have  resulted  In  some 
cases  In  the  virtual  denial  of  the  existence 
of  International  law,  especially  the  law  of 
diplomatic  protection.  Governments  seek  to 
avoid  responsibility  for  their  unjust  acts  by 
the  argument  that  national  law  Is  always 
superior  to  International  law.  They  deny  all 
protection  against  the  collective  force  of  the 
State.  In  part  this  situation  results  from  a 
failure  to  distinguish  between  the  substantive 
and  the  procedural  aspects  of  international 
law.  It  can  be  shown,  I  believe,  by  the  great 
mass  of  authorities,  writers  and  findings  of 
International  tribunals,  as  well  as  by  the  de- 
cisions of  national  courts,  that  there  are  ac- 
cepted principles  of  substantive  International 
law  which  protect  and  guarantee  the  personal 
and  property  rights  of  aliens  who  cross  fron- 
tiers.' Here  and  there  differences  of  inter- 
pretation exist,  but  no  serious  dispute  exi&ts 
over  basic  principles  which  fix  the  responsi- 
bility of  nations  with  respect  to  the  property 
and  personal  rights  of  aliens  within  their 
borders.* 

It  Is  when  we  turn  to  the  question  of  pro- 
cedure that  the  pclltical  element  enters  and 
law  b.;gins  to  break  djwn.  Tals  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  nations  have  not  set  up  ade- 
quate courts,  tribunals,  or  commissions  for 
the  purpose  of  applying  to  particular  cases  the 
accepted  principles  of  substantive  Interna- 
tional law.  Therefore,  the  only  resort,  once 
there  has  been  a  denial  of  Justice  in  the 
offending  country,  is  a  political  appeal  to 
that  Government  either  directly  or  through 
the  diplomatic  channels. 

Obviously,  this  procedure  may  not  be  sat- 
isfactory. Foreign  offices  are  burdened  with 
a  variety  of  Issues,  and  their  views  with  ref- 
erence to  the  merits  of  a  particular  case 
may  be  colored  by  other  matters  which  may 
seem  for  the  time  being  more  Important. 
Nevertheless.  It  Is  an  accepted  principle  that 
the  nationals  of  a  country  are  entitled  to 
the  support  of  diplomatic  interposition  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  under  International 
law  their  personal  and  property  rights  In 
foreign  countries,  and  the  Ineffectiveness  of 
this  procedure  In  some  cases  does  not  mcdlfy 
one  Jot  the  substantive  rights  of  an  Injured 
alien  under  International  law. 
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War  follows  In  sequence  the  break-down 
of  international  law.  Somewhere  In  P.ut- 
arch  we  read  that  the  laws  speak  too  softly 
to  be  heard  in  the  noise  of  war.  In  war  the 
laws  are  silent.'  Unhappily  they  are  not  only 
silent;  they  are  forgotten.  Men  learn  the 
Immediate  advantage  which  may  come  to 
favored  groups  from  the  use  of  force.  Con- 
ceptions of  Justice,  order,  and  Impartiality 
arc  repudiated  and  law  Is  set  at  naught. 

Forces  of  destruction  have  been  loosened 
by  the  present  war — ^forces  which  are  not 
only  destroying  material  things  but  which 
arc  undermining  the  social  and  political  re- 
straints which  are  the  accumulated  resu!U 
of  civilization.  They  are  giving  Impetus,  if 
not  sanction,  to  the  above-mentioned  de- 
structive tendencies.  They  are  Ignoring  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  weakening  respect  for  law. 

We  live  then  in  an  age  which  has  for- 
gotten first  principles.     Even  lawyers  seem 


» Grotius  was  the  first  one  to  stress  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  supernatlonal  law  which  was 
based  upon  the  community  of  states. 

'  Except,  naturally,  in  case  of  nations  which 
deny  fundamental  individual  rights  alto- 
gether. 

'  "Silent  enlm  leges  Inter  anna,"  Cicero,  Pro 
Mllone,  4. 


to  have  forgotten  first  principles.  Laws  are 
like  raw  clay  In  our  hands  which  we  seem 
unable  to  mold  Into  the  useful  pottery  of 
our  everyday  life.  We  bavt  no  philosophy 
of  law  to  guide  the  shaping  of  a  new  social 
order. 


We  should  again  reafflrm  and  give  life  to 
the  simple  truth  that  the  reign  of  law  is  su- 
preme both  over  Individuals  and  over  gorem- 
ments.  W.  A.  Robson  in  his  book.  Civilization 
and  the  Growth  of  Law,  says  (271-273) : 

"There  are  many  different  conceptloiu  of 
the  nature  of  Juridical  law.  'Each  shows  us  a 
picture  of  some  ultimate  basis,  beyond  reach 
of  the  Individual  human  will,  that  stands 
fast  In  the  whirl  of  change  of  which  life  Is 
made  up.  This  steadfast  ultimate  basis  may 
be  conceived  as  the  divine  pleasvu'e  or  will 
or  reason,  revealed  through  a  divinely  or- 
dained immutable  moral  code.  It  may  be  put 
In  the  form  of  some  ultimate  n-.etapbj-blcal 
datiun  which  Is  so  given  \u  that  we  may  rest 
In  It  forever.  It  may  t>e  portrayed  as  certain 
ultimate  laws  which  Inexorably  determine  the 
phenomena  of  human  conduct.  Or  It  may  be 
described  In  terms  of  some  authoritative  wlU 
for  the  time  and  place,  to  which  the  wills  of 
others  are  subjected,  that  wlU  deriving  Its 
authority  ultimately  and  absolutely  In  some 
one  of  the  preceding  forms,  so  that  what  it 
does  Is  by  and  large  In  no  wise  a  matt(:r  of 
chance.' 

"The  liberation  of  the  human  mind  from 
the  cramping  influence  of  religious  assump- 
tions respecting  the  nature  of  the  universe; 
the  destruction  of  authoritarian  dogmas  con- 
cerning the  sanctity  of  law  and  behavior 
of  physical  matter;  the  banishment  of  sprites, 
demons,  angels,  gods,  witches,  and  wonder- 
workers of  all  kinds  to  the  realm  of  myth  and 
legend:  the  substitution  of  rational  analysis 
for  a  belief  In  supernatural  Intervention  and 
miraculous  Interference  In  the  affairs  of  dally 
life;  the  awakening  of  a  spirit  of  patient  and 
Impartial  Inquiry  into  the  p«x>cea8es  of  na- 
ture; the  belief  that  the  behavior  of  all 
phenomena  Is  subject  to  the  operation  of 
known  or  knowable  causes  and  effects;  the 
recognition  that  the  laws  of  man  are  what 
men  make  them  and  the  laws  of  nature  what 
men  discover  them  to  be;  all  this  constitutes 
a  supremely  Important  movement  In  the  evo- 
lution of  the  himaan  race.  It  forms,  one  msy 
say,  the  most  essential  step  toward  freedom 
and  knowledge  and  power  that  the  human 
ml.id  has  yet  taken. 

"No  less  Impressive  U  the  crsvlng  to  dis- 
cern some  ultimate  foundation  of  truth  and 
certainty  on  which  to  rest  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  man.  All  through  the  ages  and  stUl 
today  men  have  sought  a  rock  upon  whose 
stubborn  sides  the  waves  of  doubt  and  dis- 
belief could  beat  in  vain  and  on  whose  sur- 
face the  ravages  of  time  would  leave  no  mark. 
To  discover  by  the  light  of  reason  a  sub- 
stratimi  of  ultimate  and  unchanging  truth, 
and  to  know,  again  by  reason,  that  It  would 
stand  for  all  time  Impregnable  against  the 
fils&aults  of  reason:  such  was  the  aim  of 
the  ancient  Greek  philosophers  who  lived  snd 
held  their  discourse  more  than  2,000  years 
ago.  Such  Is  still  the  aim  of  those  who  hold 
aloft  the  torch  of  reasoned  thought  today." 

Scholars  In  the  ancient  world  and  In  later 
times  scholars  trained  In  both  the  Anglo- 
American  and  civil  systems  of  law  have  dls- 
ctissed  the  origin  and  nature  of  law.  Law. 
they  severally  tell  us.  comes  either  from  God 
or  from  reason  or  from  experience. 
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First  God:  P'.ato  began  his  "laws'  with  a 
reference  to  the  divine  origin  or  law."  Even 
when  we  have  rejected  the  sacrosanct  concep- 
tions of  law  which  controlled  when  the 
human  spirit  was  subservient  to  magic  and 
fear  of  the  supernatural,  we  find  persisting 
with  tenacity  the  belief  that  the  universe  Is 
gorernrd  by  a  moral  force:  that  we  live  In 
an  ordered  world:  and  that  any  elimination 
of  the  divine  from  law  leads  to  the  unpleas- 
ant conclusion  of  an  atheistic  world.'  In 
our  Bophlstlcated  age.  we  like  to  avoid  the 
qtiestlon  whether  there  Is  a  universal  reason 
or  a  universal  moral  law.  Personally,  1  find 
no  Inconsistency  t)etween  the  recognition  of 
a  divine  law-glvcr  and  the  acceptance  of  a 
rational  system  of  law.  Moreover,  I  doubt 
whether  from  a  purely  practical  point  of 
view  man  can.  especially  In  this  age,  dispense 
with  the  moral  or  religious  "'  element  In  the 
administration   of  law. 

Second.  Reason:  In  the  first  century  Cicero 
aald:  "  '"What  is  mere  divine.  I  will  not  say 
iXi  man  only,  but  In  all  heaven  and  earth. 
than  reason?  And  reason,  when  It  Is  full 
grown  and  perfected.  Is  rightly  called  wisdom. 
Therefore,  since  there  Is  nothing  better  than 
reason,  and  since  It  exists  t>oth  In  man  and 
Ood,  the  first  common  possession  of  man  and 
Ood  is  reason.  But  those  who  have  reason 
In  common  also  have  right  reason  In  common. 
And  since  right  reason  Is  law,  we  must  be- 
lieve that  men  have  law  also  In  common 
with  the  gcds.  Further,  those  who  share 
law  must  also  share  Justice;  and  those  who 
share  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  members 
of  the  same  commonwealth." 

"In  civilized  countries,"  says-  Roscoe 
Pound,"  "men  are  compelled  to  administer 
Justice  by  formulas.  These  formulas  are 
designed  to  express  Ideas  of  right  and  Justice 
and  as  a  means  to  promote  right  and  Justice 
But  there  la  always  danger  that  we  forget 
those  Ideas  and  lose  sight  of  those  ends  and 
treat  the  formulas  as  existing  for  their  own 
aake.  Since  the  time  of  the  stoics  men 
have  appealed  to  Nature  to  save  ethical,  po- 
litical, and  Juristic  thinking  from  this  dan- 
ger: and  by  Nature  they  have  meant  reason 
and  general  principles  of  right.  The  appeal 
ttK-xeaaon  and  to  the  sense  of  mankind  for 
the  time  being  as  to  what  is  Just  and  right, 
which  the  philosophical  Jurist  is  always  mak- 
ing, and  his  insistence  upon  what  ought  to 
be  law  as  binding  law  because  of  its  intrinsic 
reasonableness,  have  been  the  strongest  lib- 
eralizing forces  In  legal  history." 

Blackstone  believed  that  the  human  mind 
could  subjectively  discover,  so  far  as  they  are 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  human  rela- 
tions, "the  eternal  Immutable  laws  of  good 


*  "Athxnian  Strangeb.  Tell  me.  strangers.  Is 
a  god  or  some  man  supposed  to  be  the  author 
at  your  laws? 

"Clcimias.  a  god.  stranger:  In  very  truth  a 
god  •  *  ■"  (Jewett's  translation.  Dia- 
logues of  Plato.) 

"O.  Willmann.  Oeschlchte  dea  Idealismus, 
•econd  edition.  Brunswick.  1907. 

''  I.  of  course,  do  not  mean  ecclesiastical 
Influence. 

>■  Oe  Legibus  (Loeb  translation),  p.  321. 
Cp.  sec.  1  of  the  Institutes  of  Roman  Law  by 
Oalts.  translated  by  Edward  Poste  (Oxford, 
1904): 

"The  laws  of  every  people  governed  by 
atatutes  and  customs  are  partly  peculiar  to 
.itself,  partly  common  to  all  mankind.  The 
rules  established  by  a  given  state  for  Its  own 
members  are  peculiar  to  Itself,  and  are  called 
Jus  Civile;  the  rules  constituted  by  natural 
reason  for  all  are  observed  by  all  nations 
alike,  and  are  called  Jus  gentium.  So  the 
laws  of  the  people  of  Rome  are  partly  peculiar 
to.  itself,  partly  common  to  all  nations:  and 
this  distinction  shall  be  explained  in  detail 
is  each  place  as  It  occurs." 

"  Sccpe  and  Purpose  of  Sociological  Juris- 
prudence. Harvard  Law  Review,  June  1911. 
p.  60& 


and  evil."  Jeremy  Bentham  poked  fun  at 
Blackstone's  law  of  nature,  but  he  was  quite 
as  abstract  and  as  dogmatic  on  urging  his 
objective  test  of  right  and  wrong  In  law  and 
legislation:  namely,  "the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number." "  Both  of  these 
writers  had  implicit  faith  In  reason's  ability 
to  discover  the  ultimate  standards  of  law 
and  to  apply  them  to  human  society . 

I  could  not  In  a  volume,  much  less  a 
speech,  review  the  literature "  on  natural 
rights  and  law  of  nature.  I  may  be  called 
old-fashioned  for  even  mentioning  them. 
But  "natural  rights"  played  a  mighty  role  in 
the  creation  of  the  American  States.  A  mere 
sense  of  gratitude  should  impel  us  to  re- 
spect their  memory,  and  It  might  even  Invite 
us  to  consider  whether  we  have  achieved  the 
social  ideals  which  were  the  promise  of  the 
days  of  the  great  liberators  and  patriots  who 
found  their  inspiration  In  the  law  of  nature. 
Should  we  yield  to  the  new  Ideologies,  less 
adapted  to  our  social  and  economic  needs, 
before  we  pive  reality  to  principles  which 
were  written  Into  our  republican  constitu- 
tions? 

Third.  Experience:  The  historical  school  of 
law  undertakes  to  discover  the  principles  of 
Justice  and  right  from  human  experience. 
It  was  a  reaction  against  the  codification 
movement  and  its  arbitrary  rules  wlflch 
lacked  a  sufficient  historical  foundation. 
Principles  of  law.  It  argues,  have  become 
established  through  the  trial  and  error  of 
history.  The  pendulum  of  experience  has, 
as  It  were,  finally  come  to  rest  at  standards 
of  conduct  which  the  community  accepts  as 
right.  Conclusions  of  right  and  wrong  ex- 
pressed In  custom  and  In  the  cases  decided 
by  judges  throughout  the  years  are  the  rules 
which  mankind  recognizes  as  law.  We  asso- 
ciate with  this  school  such  names  as  Fried- 
rich  Karl  Savigny  '"  and  Sir  Henry  Maine. 

Fourth.  Other  theories  of  law  are  current — 
philosophical,  historical,  and  anal3rtlcal." 
Some  of  them  are  products  of  nationalistic 
and  socialistic  movements  and  are  to  be 
Judged  for  what  they  are  worth  as  part  of 
the  propaganda  of  these  movements  and  as 
attempts  to  give  a  philosophic  basis  to  eco- 
nomic or  political  programs.  I  am  not  will- 
ing  to  classify   as   a   philosophy   of  law   the 


"  Cp.  Sir  William  Blackstone,  Commentaries 
on  the  Laws  of  England,  vol.  I,  introduction, 
sec.  2: 

"Human  law  must  not  contravene  nature. 
Inls  law  of  nature,  being  coeval  with  man- 
kind, and  dictated  by  God  himself,  Is,  of 
course,  superior  In  obligation  to  any  other. 
It  is  binding  over  all  the  globe,  in  all  coim- 
trlesr  and  at  all  times:  no  human  laws  are 
of  any  validity,  if  contrary  to  this:  and  such 
of  them  as  are  valid  derive  all  their  force,  and 
all  their  authority,  mediately  or  immediately, 
from  this  original." 

»*  Leslie  Stephen.  The  English  Utilitari- 
ans, Putnam's  Sons.  1902.  vol.  1.  p.  235  et  seq. 

"  Carleton  Kemp  Allen.  Law  In  the  Making, 
Oxford  1931:  W  R.  Inge.  Liberty  and  Natural 
Rights.  Oxford  1934:  George  Douglas  Camp- 
bell, eighth  Duke  of  Argyll,  The  Reign  of  Law, 
London.  1867:  Roscoe  Pound,  Introduction  to 
the  Philosophy  of  Law,  Yale  University  Press, 
1922:  John  Dickinson,  Administrative  Justice 
and  the  Supremacy  of  Law  In  the  United 
States.  Harvard  University  Press.  1927:  C.  H. 
W.  Johns,  The  Relations  Between  the  Laws  of 
Babylonia  and  the  Laws  of  the  Hebrew 
Peoples.  Oxford.  1915:  Charles  Fester  Kent, 
Israel's  Laws  and  Legal  Precedents,  Scribner's 
Sons.  1907:  O.  von  Gierke.  Johannes  Althuslus 
und  die  Lutwlcklung  der  Naturrechtllchen 
Staatstheorien,  4th  ed..  Breslau  1929;  J.  Char- 
mont.  La  Renaissance  du  Droit  Naturel.  Paris. 
1927. 

"Karl  Savigny,  Of  the  Vocation  of  Otir 
Age  for  Legislation  and  Jurisprudence,  Lon- 
don. 1831. 

"  Modern  Theories  of  Law.  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press.  1933. 


suggestion  that  laws  are  merely  a  working 
basis  of  human  existence  and  that  Justice 
Is  determined  by  the  pragmatic  test  of 
whether  or  not  It  works.  Nor  do  I  accept  as 
a  philosophy  the  materialistic  concepts  of 
law  that  law  merely  reflects  the  system  of 
production  and  economic  power  relations 
which  exist  In  a  society  in  any  given  time.'* 

The  mechanical  positivist  theories  of  law 
have  had  considerable  vogue."  They  have 
been  sharply  criticized  and  the  German  Jurist 
Bergbohm  has  even  shown  that  they  have 
taken  over  parts  of  the  theory  of  natural 
law.  The  sociological  theory  of  law  also  has 
Its  followers.  It  at  least  has  the  merit  that  it 
aids  us  to  discover  the  inadequacy  of  posi- 
tive law.  Moreover,  the  results  of  Its  analysis 
supplements  the  vagueness  of  natural  law.=^ 

In  seeking  a  theory  of  law  we  sooner  or 
later  come  back  to  the  conception  of  free- 
dom. Immanuel  Kant  thought  that  he  gave 
us  an  adequate  answer.  Freedom,  he  argued, 
is  not  the  antithesis  of  law;  it  is  the  highest 
expression  of  law.  Man  Is  free  as  an  ethical 
subject,  but  he  is  governed  by  a  system  of 
law  imposed  upon  himself .=' 

VI 

Necessarily  my  review  of  the  theories  of 
law  has  been  sketchy.  I  will  be  content  if 
it  has  served  to  help  to  stimulate  thought 
and  discussion  among  the  lawyers  of  the 
Americas.  I  do  not  expect  agreement.  For 
some  lawyers  one  theory  will  be  more  per- 
suasive than  others.  In  my  opinion,  those 
thinkers  have  the  best  of  the  argument  who 
hold  that  there  are  laws — great  principles 
of  human  relationships — which  men  in  civ- 
ilized countries  obey  whether  there  are  sanc- 
tions or  not.  They  Include  at  least  a  work- 
able respect  for  civil  and  property  rights  and 
for  contract  obligations:  also  due  process 
of  law  not  only  In  suits  between  man  and 
man  but  also  in  suits  to  which  government 
is  a  party.  The  application  of  these  princi- 
ples change;  they  themselves  do  not  change. 
They  define  the  relation  of  man  to  man;  of 
government  to  man  and  man  to  government, 
and  of  government  to  government.  Na- 
tionalism, socialism,  or  capitalism  do  not 
modify  the  approach  which  they  compel. 
Nationalistic,  communistic,  or  Inldlvlduallstic 
creeds  or  systems  can  distort  them  but  they 
rise  above  restraints  and  abuses  and  finally 
triumph.  Legislative  law  should  seek  to  pro- 
claim these  fundamental  rules  of  conduct 
and  to  apply  them  to  the  changing  needs 
of  our  time.  No  difference  how  far  short  of 
the  ultimate  standards  of  Justice  the  author- 
ities of  our  different  countries  fall,  we  need 


"  Ferdinand  Lassalle.  Ueber  Verfassungs- 
wesen  (1862).  cp.  Chang,  the  Marxian  Theory 
of  the  State.  Philadelphia.  1931. 

"■  In  Europe  Kelsen  was  one  of  the  main 
exponents  of  a  legal  positivism  (cp.  his  R?ine 
Rechtslehre.  1934).  and  John  Austin  for  the 
common-law  world  (Lectures  on  Jurispru- 
dence. London. 1869). 

^-  Ehrllch,  Fundamental  Principles  of  the 
Sociology  of  Law,  Cambridge.  1936,  and  Nich- 
olas Sergeyevltch  Timasheff.  An  Introduction 
to  the  Sociology  of  Law,  Cambridge,  1939. 

"  Kant.  Fundamental  Principles  of  Morals 
(the  Harvard  Classics,  vol.  32)  : 

"As  a  rational  being,  and  consequently 
belonging  to  the  Intelligible  world,  man  can 
never  conceive  the  causality  of  his  own  will 
otherwise  than  on  condition  of  the  idea  of 
freedom,  for  Independence  on  the  determin- 
ing causes  of  the  sensible  world  (an  inde- 
pendence which  reason  must  always  ascribe 
to  Itself)  Is  freedom.  Now  the  idea  of  free- 
dom is  inseparably  connected  with  the  con- 
ception of  autonomy,  and  this  again  with  the 
universal  principle  of  morality  which  Is 
Ideally  the  foundation  of  all  actions  of  ra- 
tional beings.  Just  as  the  law  of  nature  is  of 
all  phenomena."  Cp.  Article  on  Kant  in  En- 
cyclopedia of  the  Social  Sciences,  Macmillan 
Co.  (1932). 
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the  guidance  of  these  ultimate  standards  to 
make  efforts  toward  Improvement  in  the 
social  order  worth  while. 

vn 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not  we  are  destined 
to  live  in  a  world  of  many  laws.  Government 
is  playing  and  will  play  tin  Increasingly  im- 
portant role  In  the  regulntion  of  human  ac- 
tivities. This  tendency  ain  be,  but  need  not 
be,  destructive  of  ultlmaie  principles  of  law 
in  an  enlightened  society.  In  fact,  govern- 
ment can  and  should  1»!Come  a  force,  not 
destroying  as  It  is  doing  In  many  places  to- 
day, but  preserving  and  protecting  the  realm 
of  Individual  right  In  whl:h  law  reigns. 

Unfortunately,  the  great  principles  of  law, 
even  when  accepted  In  theory,  are  often  dis- 
torted in  their  application.  Personal  and  po- 
litical factors  Intervene.  Law  is  a  human  in- 
stitution. Public  offlclali  In  dealing  with 
both  national  and  Intei  national  questions 
often  seek  an  excuse  for  not  applying  prin- 
ciples of  law  to  a  particular  case  when  they 
would  readily  admit  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  in  the  abstract  or  even  in  the  par- 
ticular case  if  their  political  objectives  called 
for  the  support  of  the  principles. 

We  are  here  in  Habana  to  compare  laws. 
Let  us  compare,  not  otu'  bad  law,  but  our 
good  laws.  We  are  also  here  to  seek  In  our 
systems  of  law  a  common  basis  for  living  in 
peace  and  in  cooperation.  The  civilization  of 
a  conamunity  of  human  beings  can  be  meas- 
tired  by  its  laws.  I  do  not  mean  merely  the 
statutes  which  it  enacts  or  decrees  from  time 
to  time  but  also  Its  acceptance  and  enforce- 
ment of  those  minimum  standards  of  con- 
duct for  men  and  governments  which  reason 
and  experience  in  all  nations  and  In  all  ages 
have  been  wont  to  associate  with  an  enlight- 
ened society.  Not  only  individuals  but  gov- 
ernments violate  at  their  peril  these  ultimate 
standards  of  Justice,  impartiality,  and  fair 
dealing. 

Dr.  Albert  M.  Justo.  of  Argentina,  observes 
in  the  introduction  of  a  recent  work :  = 

"Comparative  law  shows  the  way  to  arrive 
at  an  understanding  of  the  world's  great  Ju- 
ridical systems.  This  coethod  enables  us  to 
get  away  from  the  regionalism  or  the  conserv- 
atism in  which,  as  a  rule,  the  law-making 
process  unfolds. 

"Far  from  favoring  a  unilateral  conception 
of  the  law,  we  think  It  indispensable,  in  this 
period  of  International  confusion,  to  fight  for 
a  reciprocal  understanding  of  the  systems  in 
force  in  the  American  countries  in  order  to 
orientate  the  legislative  reconstruction  to- 
ward a  frontlerless  Juridical  order." 

Can  we  ever  realize  a  Juridical  order  with- 
out frontiers?  If  we  look  suijerficlally  only  at 
laws,  we  cannot.  But  If  we  look  behind  the 
laws  we  will  find  the  unity  of  law.  a  unity  of 
prlrciples  which  gives  life  and  power  to  both 
Anglo-American  and  civil  law  and  which  give 
us  a  common  frontier  in  the  universe  of  otir 
hopes  and  aspirations. 

vm 

I  have  tried  to  speak  today,  not  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  not  as  a  citizen  of  the 
Americas,  but  as  a  citizen  of  that  common- 
wealth of  men  everywhere  in  which  law  should 
reign.  Even  if  we  should  Succeed  in  discredit- 
ing the  theories  of  law  which  condemn  law  to 
slavery  under  nationalistic  and  socialistic 
creeds,  we  will  still  hear  plausible  arguments 
for  regional  or  inter-American  law.  We  should 
not  yield  to  this  temptation.  Isolation  is  no 
more  an  Intelligible  policy  for  the  hemisphere 
than  it  is  for  a  nation. 

I  recognize  the  contributions  which  Jurists 
and  statesmen  throughout  the  Americas  have 
made  to  the  clarification  and  development  of 
law,  and  this  effort  should  be  encouraged: 
but  at  times  In  former  conferences  of  the 


American  states  attempts  have  been  made  to 
have  local  and  qseclallaed  conceptions  of  law 
proclaimed  as  inter -American  law.  We  will 
not  fall  mto  this  error  If  as  such  cases  arise 
we  remind  ourselves  that  fundamentally 
tbere  is  no  such  thing  as  a  system  of  inter- 
American  law  as  distinguished  from  law  in 
and  among  all  nations;  that  the  principles 
of  Justice  which  we  may  proclaim  and  codify 
do  not  differ  from  the  principles  which  apply 
to  hxmnan  relations  in  all  the  continents." 

Political  and  military  leaders  on  conti- 
nental Europe  and  in  eastern  Asia  are  today 
seeking  unity  through  force.  Instruments  of 
power  and  empire!  Force  has  been  syste- 
matized and  organized.  It  has  been  provided 
with  a  philosophy  and  its  disciples  are  legion. 

Even  in  these  uncertain  times  when  many 
hesitate,  awaiting  the  outcome  of  battle,  we 
at  least  should  not  falter  in  givli^;  our  an- 
swer. Our  answer  to  unity  throtigh  force 
Is  unity  through  law.  It  is  a  unity  as  old  as 
the  Hebrew  prophets  and  as  young  as  the 
hopes  and  aspira'.lons  which  spring  up  daily 
in  the  hearts  of  the  millions  who  love  peace 
with  Justice.  It  comprehends  in  its  ample 
scope  not  only  the  peoples  of  the  hemisphere 
but  all  the  nations  of  men.  It  offers  security 
and  prosperity  within  nations;  understanding 
and  peace  among  them.  If  It  be  said  that  I 
am  visionary.  If  it  be  said  that  tanks  and 
bombers  do  not  permit  us  now  to  dream  of  a 
better  world,  I  reply,  "  Tls  not  what  man  does 
which  exalts  blm  but  what  man  would  do." 


Yoa  Answer  Him 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  Aprti  4. 1941 


AR'nCLE    BY    FRANK   C.   WALDROP 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Prank  C.  Waldrop  is  the  foreign  and  po- 
litical editor  of  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald,  of  Washington,  D.  C  Dally  he 
writes  a  column  for  that  newspaper. 
Several  days  ago  I  ran  across  a  most  in- 
teresting column  by  his  pen  entitled  "You 
Answer  Him."  I  respectfully  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


"Perspective  de  un  Programa  de  Derecho 
Comxnrado,  El  Ateneo,  Buenos  Aires,  1940. 


"Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State,  said  at 
the  Eighth  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  Uma,  Peru,  December  10, 
1938: 

"Nor  has  the  earnest  se!Ut:h  for  world  order 
\mder  law  been  confined  to  any  one  portion 
of  the  globe.  The  developments  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  have 
been  a  part  of  a  mighty  stream  of  new  ideas, 
new  concepts,  new  attitudes  of  mind  and 
spirit,  which  has  coursed  and  ramified,  with 
differing  degrees  of  vigor  and  success, 
throughout  the  world.  We  have  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  that  stream,  and 
have,  in  turn,  been  nourished  by  it" 

Cp.  Mr.  Hull's  address  on  the  Spirit  of  In- 
ternational Law,  Nashville,  Tenn..  June  8, 
1938. 


iVtom  the  Washington  Ttmes-Heraki] 

TOU  ANSWES  HIIC 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

A  young  lawyer  flourlsbed  his  draft  regis* 
tratton  card  the  other  day  and  said: 

"Tou  see  this?  I  bad  a  high  number  tn 
the  draft,  and  they  caUed  me  up  months 
ago.  I  was  perfectly  healthy,  so  they  were 
all  set  to  send  me  off  to  cantp  when  they 
found  I  am  still  going  to  school . 

"I  have  my  law  degree,  but  I  am  studying 
for  a  final  degree.  They  told  me  I  would 
be  deferred  untU  July  so  I  can  get  it. 

"So  now  I'm  sttjdylng  and  trying  to  make 
a  living  on  the  side.  too. 

"But  I'm  not  getting  very  far.  I  cant  take 
any  cases  worth  having,  t>ecausc  I'll  be 
drafted  before  I  can  get  'em  to  trial.  I  cant 
get  a  Job.  because  I  will  have  to  go  off  to 
camp  Just  about  the  time  I  know  what  I 
am  hired  to  do. 

"What's  provided  in  this  country  for  gtiys 
like  me?" 

It's  no  good  telling  anybody  as  smart  as 
that  fellow  he  is  Just  supposed  to  fight  and 
be  proud  of  the  chance.  That's  too  un- 
sophisticated an  answer  for  a  lawyer,  any 
lawyer,  to  swallow. 

It's  no  good  saying  that  his  generation  has 
a  rendezvous  with  destiny.  He  doesn't  want 
a  rendezvous  with  destiny.  He  wants  a  ren- 
dezvous with  a  rich  client  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.    And  why  not,  after  all? 

And  its  no  good  calhng  him  names.  He 
has  made  up  his  mind  about  that. 

"I'm  going  to  do  my  part."  he  says.  "I'm 
not  scared  and  I'm  sure  I'll  make  a  good 
soldier. 

"But  what  I  want  to  know  is  how  come 
I  must  give  up  my  career  and  be  a  military 
day  laborer  at  921  a  month — and  that's  what 
ni  be — while  a  carpenter,  doing  day  latwr  on 
a  powder  mill,  will  be  making  nearly  that 
much  every  day,  5  days  a  week,  and  time  and 
a  half  over  the  week-end?" 

A  very  embarrassing  question.  Try  to  an- 
swer it  If  you  doubt  that.  Rememt>er.  you're 
dealing  with  an  educated  and  angry  young 
man  who  isn't  fooled  by  flag  waving.  He's 
going  to  fight,  and  fight  hard,  because  that 
has  to  be  done.  Die  If  necessary.  But  he's 
not  goliig  to  be  soothed  by  phony  talk.  TouTl 
have  to  give  him  and  his  kind  a  straight 
answer,  so  be  thinking  about  It. 

In  the  meantime,  you  can  issue  a  point  at 
fact  for  carp>enters  and  all  others  to  con- 
sider. If  you  switch  a  young  lawyer  into  a 
soldier,  ycu  put  Ideas  In  his  head  that  he 
never  would  have  got  hanging  around  the 
Supreme  Court  in  a  swallow-tailed  coat. 

One  Idea  he  already  has:  That  he  doesnt 
like  "these  strikes." 

"How  is  it,"  he  wants  to  know,  "that  a 
soldier  can't  strike  but  a  man  making  things 
with  which  the  soldier  must  fight,  can  strike?" 

"How  Is  it."  he  also  wants  to  know,  "that 
the  Government  can  commandeer  a  man's 
business — shut  It  down,  take  It  over,  tax  it 
to  bankruptcy — and  yet  the  Government 
can't  do  anything  about  the  employees  ot 
that  plant?" 

He  had  particularly  in  mind  the  altnnlnum 
pot  and  pan  industry  of  Ohio,  which  was  told 
a  few  days  ago  by  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  that  It  will  have  to  quit  because 
the  aluminum  is  needed  for  airplanes. 

"The  workers  in  that  plant,"  observed  the 
young  lawyer,  "will  get  Jobs  because  the  Gov- 
ernment has  plans  for  them.  But  what  hap- 
pens to  the  owners?  The  stockholders? 
What  happens  to  the  people  who  put  that 
plant  together  and  made  it  tick?  All  they 
get  is  a  big  bill  for  taxes." 

This  young  man  has  a  curious  turn  of 
mind,  obviously.  He  isn't  looking  at  things 
the  way  so  many  of  the  people  have  become 
accustomed  to.  It  has  almost  become  a  habit 
in  some  quarters  to  asstmie  that  a  strike  is  a 
sacred  right  and  never  to  be  challenged  either 
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M  to  lt«  Wisdom  or  w  to  Its  inallensble  au- 
thority 

But  that't  not  going  to  la«t.  You  don't 
have  to  be  a  young  lawyer  whose  career  la 
•bout  to  be  buated  by  the  draft  to  see  that. 

In  the  office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  War 
tbere  hangs  a  chart  on  which  Is  marked  up 
•very  day  the  rising  total  of  man-hours  oi 
defense  labor  lost  through  strikes. 

It  U  a  startling  thing  to  see.  Somewhere 
on  that  chart  there  Is  an  X  point,  at  which 
you  can  expect  the  War  Department  to  take 
action.  Heads  will  be  cracked,  whether  they 
are  heads  of  management  or  of  labor. 

The  young  lawyer  by  that  time  will  un- 
doubtedly be  In  uniform  and  sweating 
through  bayonet  practice  at  $21  a  month. 
The  only  question  Is  how  many  high-priced 
carpenters  and  others  will  have  driven  them- 
wlves  right  into  his  class  by  shortsighted  be- 
havior. 


Temporary  Natioiial  Economic 
Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'BAAHONEY 

or  WTOMINO 

IN  THS  SENATS  OF  THE  XTNITED  STATES 


Friday.  April  4.  1941 


CATALOG  OP  PXJBUCATIONS  OP  TEMPO- 
RARY NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  catalog 
of  various  publications  of  the  T.  N.  E.  C. 
This  catalog  shows  the  prices  for  which 
the  publications  may  be  obtained  at  the 
ofiBce  of  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. There  has  l)een  so  much  interest 
in  the  publications  of  the  committee  that 
I  feel  It  desirable  that  the  complete  cata- 
log be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  catalog 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

DcscaipnoN  or  HxAaiNcs  and  Monocbaphs  or 
THS  TncpoRAiT  Nationai.  Economic  Com- 


HZAXINCa 

Part  1.  Economic  Prologue,  December  1, 
t.  and  3.  1938.  Wasted  resources:  production 
of  commodities  In  prosperity  and  depression; 
employment  and  pay  rolls  in  depression:  cost 
of  depression  to  Government:  business  papu- 
lation growth:  extent  of  corporate  activity; 
•Ize  of  enterprises  measured  by  employees; 
measures  of  concentration  by  employees;  size 
of  enterprise  measured  by  assets;  growth  of 
large  enterprises;  problems  of  the  individual 
businessman:  shifts  in  Importance  of  indus- 
tries and  trades:  measures  of  concentration; 
fluctuations  In  business  conditions:  unem- 
pl03rment  and  the  labor  supply;  basic  assump- 
tions of  American  competitive  capitalistic 
•ystem;  problems  confronting  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee. 

Superintendent  of  Docvunents.  35  cents. 

Part  a.  Patents.  December  5.  6.  12.  13,  14, 
IS.  and  16.  1938.  Automobile  industry:  the 
policy  of  free  licensing,  the  cross-licensing 
system,  the  license-royalty  system:  the  glass- 
eontainer  Industry:  control  of  an  Industry 
ttarouKh  patents,  patents   In   the  glass-con- 


tainer Indtistry.  the  largest  glass  producer 
In  the  world,  litigation  and  licensing,  th« 
fruit-jar  producers,  the  control  of  the  lehr, 
the  elimination  of  a  Texas  independent,  re- 
fusal to  license  In  Detroit,  record  of  an  inde- 
pendent, the  specialty  glass  field,  glass- fiber 
and  wool. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  75  cents. 

Part  3,  Patents,  Proposals  for  Changes  In 
Law  and  Procedure,  January  16,  17.  18,  19, 
and  30,  1939.  Examination  of  the  patent 
laws  and  operation  of  Industry  under  them; 
rate  of  filing  of  patent  applications;  distribu- 
tion of  ownership  of  patents;  procedure  in 
examination  of  patent  applications;  reform 
In  patent  procedure  sought:  assignment  of 
patents  to  corporations  by  employees:  "sup- 
pression of  patents";  patent  pools;  recom- 
mendations of  the  Science  Advisory  Board 
on  patent  reform:  need  for  scientific  advisors 
in  patent  trials:  value  of  patent  system  In 
reducing  unemployment;  need  for  single 
court  of  patent  appeals;  value  of  scientific 
research;  value  of  patent  protection  to  in- 
dustry: patent  Infringement  litigation  dis- 
closes evils  In  present  patent  system;  com- 
parison of  provisions  of  foreign  and  United 
States  patent  systems;  licensing  of  patents; 
effect  of  abolition  of  patent  system  on  com- 
petition. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  35  cents. 

Part  4,  Life  Insurance,  February  6,  7.  8,  9. 
10.  14,  15.  16,  and  17,  1939.  Introductory 
statements  and  comment  on  size  and  import- 
ance of  legal  reserve  life-insurance  companies; 
growth.  Income  and  expenditures,  and  gen- 
eral comparisons;  assets  and  Investments; 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.;  Manage- 
ment aspects:  selection  and  attendance  of 
directors  m  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.; 
election  of  directors.  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Co..  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Acacia  Life  Insiuance  Co.,  >'utual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  of  New  York,  analysis  of  recent  elec- 
tions In  major  companies:  transactions  of 
Mitchell  D.  Pollansbee,  director.  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.;  growth  of  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Co.  and  the  selection  and  attend- 
ance of  its  directors;  transactions  Involving 
Interlocking  directors  and  directors'  affilia- 
tions: New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.;  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.;  selection  of  directors — 
Home  Insurance  Co.;  New  York  law  governing 
conduct  of  life-Insurance  directors:  transac- 
tions of  Charles  D.  Hllles,  director.  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Co.;  transactions  of  Hendon 
Chubb,  director,  Prudential  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  America:  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  election  and  selection  of 
directors,  duties,  and  standards  of  directors' 
conduct  and  pollcjholders'  committee. 

Superintendent  of  Documents.  50  cents. 

Part  5,  Monopolistic  Practices  in  Industries, 
Development  of  the  Beryllium  Industry,  Feb- 
ruary 28.  March  1.  2,  3.  6.  7,  8,  and  14.  May  8 
and  9,  1939.  Monopolistic  practices  In  indus- 
tries: tendency  toward  monopolistic  control 
of  Industry;  relation  between  monopoly  and 
depression:  simplification  of  corporation 
set-up  proposed:  adequacy  of  antitrust  laws 
as  legal  implements;  causes  of  failure  of  pres- 
ent economic  system;  proposed  economic  re- 
forms; representative  cases  of  monopolistic 
and  restraint  of  trade  practices;  respondent's 
right  of  appeal  under  Wheeler-Lea  Act;  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act;  section  6  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act:  section  8  of 
the  Clayton  Act;  financial  structure,  practice, 
rates,  and  returns  of  public  utilities:  finan- 
cial accounting  practices  of  utility  com- 
panies; Federal  Incorporation  or  licensing  of 
corporations;  the  baslng-polnt  system  as 
practiced  In  steel  industry;  economic  conse- 
quences of  baslng-polnt  S3rstem:  Importance 
of  sulfur  and  sulfuric  acid;  sulfur  prices  and 
profits:  profits  of  sulfur  companies;  develop- 
ment of  the  beryllium  Industry:  Impxjrtance  of 
beryllium:  production  and  physical  qualities 
of  beryllium  alloys;  patent  control  In  the 
Industry;  patent  control  over  beryllium  proc- 
essing machines:  reduction  In  price  of  beryl- 


lium sought  to  Increase  sales  volume;  "fol- 
low the  leader"  policy  of  pricing:  coopera- 
tion between  firms  In  price  fixing  of  beryl- 
lium products:  uncertainty  as  to  amount  of 
beryllium  ore  existing. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  75  cents. 

Part  5-A,  Federal  Trade  Commission  Report 
on  Monopolistic  Practices  In  Industries,  March 
2,  1939.  Resum6  of  formal  action  In  restraint 
of  trade  cases,  except  sections  7  and  8  of  the 
Clayton  Act  and  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act, 
July  1,  1930,  to  date;  discussion  of  court  de- 
cisions and  summary  of  formal  action  in  cases 
under  sections  7  and  8  of  the  Clayton  Act; 
Informal  investigations  under  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act;  available  economic  mate- 
rial; agricultural  Implement  and  machinery 
Industry;  agricultural  Income  inquiry:  chain 
stores:  competition  and  profits  In  bread  and 
fiour;  cooperative  marketing:  house  furnish- 
ings Industries:  household  furniture,  house- 
hold stoves,  kitchen  furnishings,  and  domestic 
appliances:  milk  and  milk  products;  open- 
price  trade  associations;  packer  consent  de- 
cree: petroleum  Industry — prices,  profits,  and 
competition:  premium  prices  on  anthracite; 
piflce  bases  Inquiry,  portland  cement,  range 
boilers,  utility  corporations. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  15  cents. 

Part  6,  Liquor  Industry,  March  14.  15,  16, 
and  17,  1939.  Presentation  of  conditions  in 
the  liquor  Industry;  state  systems  of  liquor 
control:  the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration 
Act;  production  by  four  largest  units  com- 
pared with  total  production;  amount  of 
whisky  held  in  bonded  warehouses  by  four 
large  companies  In  comparison  with  whole 
Industry's  stocks:  advantage  of  holding  com- 
pany set-up  to  producer:  banking  arrange- 
ments of  the  Schenley  Corporation:  bankers 
loan  agreements  with  Schenley  and  Sea- 
grams; distribution  of  liquor  in  "monopoly" 
states:  effect  of  fair-trade  laws  on  whisky 
prices;  price  concessions  to  distributors  in 
"opwn"  states  sought  by  "monopoly"  states; 
operations  of  D.  C.  L.  and  Its  subsidiaries  In 
marketing  Scotch  whisky;  t3rplcal  sole 
agency  contract;  Inception  and  operations  of 
Distilled  Spirits  Institute. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  40  cents. 

Part  7,  Milk  Industry,  Poultry  Industry, 
March  9,  10,  and  11  and  May  1,  2,  and  3,  1939. 
Milk  Industry:  problem  of  better  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  in  dairy  Indtistry;  suggestions 
for  Improvements  In  milk  distribution  sys- 
tem; retail  and  price  received  by  farmer  for 
fluid  milk;  need  for  protection  to  farmer; 
"cash  and  carry"  method  of  distribution; 
proportion  of  purchase  price  of  milk  received 
by  producer:  "spread"  between  price  paid  to 
producer  and  that  paid  by  consumer;  The  Bor- 
den Company's  position  in  the  milk  industry; 
suggestions  for  Improvement  of  conditions 
in  the  industry;  establishment  of  cheese 
price  by  one  exchange:  {percentage  of  milk 
and  dairy  products  controlled  by  two  major 
distributors;  concentration  of  dairy  produc- 
tion In  North  Central  area  of  United  States; 
desirability  of  Government  control  In  fixing 
sound  price  basis;  return  to  Nationai  Dairy 
on  Invested  capital;  effect  of  large  holding 
companies  on  milk  Industry;  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  milk  In  various  countries  com- 
pared with  United  States.  Potiltry  industry; 
monopolistic  practices  In  the  poultry  indus- 
try: effect  of  labor  unions  in  the  poultry  in- 
dustry. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  75  cents. 

Part  8,  Problems  of  the  Consumer,  May 
10,  11,  and  13,  1939.  The  consumer  move- 
ment; typical  American  consumer;  inade- 
quate consumer  information;  United  Con- 
ference against  the  High  Cost  of  Living;  mis- 
labeling of  consumer  goods;  brands  not  a 
standard  for  quality;  need  for  standard  sizes; 
price  not  a  guide  to  quality;  confusion  of 
brands,  sizes,  and  prices;  consumer  credit; 
price  fixing:  consumer  services  and  organi- 
zations; commodity  rating  services  provided 
by  commercial   agencies;   consumer  "educa- 
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tlonal"  material  supplied  to  schools  by  com- 
mercial agencies;  consumer  organizations 
sponsored  by  commercial  agencies;  problem  of 
marketing  new  consumer  products;  need  for 
standard  ratings  In  marketing  household 
equipment;  functions  and  activities  of  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards;  use  of  .standards 
in  purchases  of  consumer  goods  by  public 
agencies. 

Superintendent  of  Documents.  25  cents. 
Part  9.  Savings  and  Investment.  May   16, 
17.    18.   22,    23,    24.    25.    and   26.    1939.      The 
flow  of  savings  and  the  flow  of  investment; 
effects  of  changes  In  the  volume  of  capital 
formation  on  the  size  of  the   national    in- 
come; factors  responsible  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  twenties;   relation  of  savings  to  in- 
vestment; outlets  for  savings,  1921-38;  com- 
position of  total  expenditures  offsetting  sav- 
ings, 1921-38;  effect  of  Government  action  on 
the  volume  and  flow  of  the  national  Income; 
contribution  of  Federal  Government  to  in- 
come-producing expenditure:  sources  of  cap- 
ital funds — United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
1921-38;    sources   of  capital  funds — General 
Electric  Co.;  sovirces  of  capital  funds — Pratt 
&  Whitney  Aircraft  Co.;    sources  of  capital 
funds — General  Motors  Corporation.  1921-38; 
significance  of  Internal  financing;  social  con- 
sequences of  hoarding;  growth  In  the  volume 
of  savings  held  by  selected  savings  institu- 
tions, 1910-38:  geographical  concentration  of 
assets  of  savings  institutions;  volume  of  pub- 
lic  construction — Federal,   State,   and   local, 
1920-38;  role  of  public  works  In  solution  of 
Investment  problem;  role  of  legal  list  In  di- 
recting flow  of  Investment  funds;   effect  of 
expanding  the  legal  list  of  flow  of  Invest- 
ment  funds;   function  and  development  of 
capital  credit  mechanism;    Increasing  credit 
facilities    available    to    small    businessman: 
proposal  for  creation  of  capital  banks  with 
Federal  credit  for  public  works;  the  double 
budget — ^increasing    Importance   of   expendi- 
tures for  investment  In  the  total  outlay  of 
the  Federal  Government,  cautions  on  vise  of 
a  double  budget;  proposal  for  setting  up  In- 
stitutions to  finance  small  btislnese;   major 
difficulties   encountered    by    small    business 
seeking  new  capital. 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  75  cents. 
Part  10,  Life  Insurance,  June  6,  7,  12,  13,  14. 
15,  16.  20,  and  21,  1939.     Intercompany  agree- 
ments;   the    Group   Association,    nonpartlcl- 
patlng  rates,   annuities,   settlement   options, 
surrender  values  and  surrender  charges,  medi- 
cal  Information   bureau,   "jumbo  risks,"  re- 
placement agreement,  reinsurance,  termina- 
tions cf  life  insurance — ordinary  and  indus- 
trial; theory  of  life  Insurance;  lobbying  and 
legislative  activities — association  of  life  In- 
surance presidents;  savings-bank  life  insur- 
ance— opposition  of  lns\irance  Interests;  sav- 
ings-bank life  insurance — description. 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  75  cents. 
Part    10-A,    Life    Insurance,    February    12. 
1940.    Operating  results  and  Investments  of 
the   26   largest   legal   reserve   life   Insurance 
companies  domiciled  In   the  United  States. 
1929-38. 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  35  cents. 
Part   11,  Construction   Industry,   June  27, 
28.  and  29,  July  6.  7.  11.  12,  13,  and  14.  1939. 
Construction   employment;    volume   of  con- 
struction;   available    housing    and    housing 
needs:  factors  of  housing  costs  and  need  for 
lower  costs:  effect  of  reduction  in  capital  cost 
as  compared  to  similar  reduction  In  Interest 
rate,  the  economic  piupose  of  antitrust  en- 
forcement in  removing  restraints  of  trade  in 
building;  summary  of  the  principal  restraints 
of  trade  in  the  building  industry:  economic 
effect  of  removal  cf  restraints  in  the  building 
Industry;  procedures  now  available  to  attack 
restraints  of  trade  in  the  building  industry: 
necessary  procediu-al  amendments:  "yield  In- 
surance" as  a  stimulant  to  low-cost  housing: 
the  "Lambert  plan"  for  low-rental  housing; 
effect  of  technical  research  on  hotising  costs; 
Interest    rates    and    service    charges:    where 
home  ownership  savings  can  be  made. 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  75  cents. 


Part  12,  Industrial  Insurance,  Axigust  2S, 
94,  25,  38.  29,  30,  31,  and  September  5,  6,  and 

7,  1939.  Purpose  and  characteristics  of  In- 
dxistrlal  Insurance:  profits  of  companies  writ- 
ing Industrial  Insiu^nce;  Monumental  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  history  and  description,  trans- 
formation from  mutual  to  stock  company: 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America,  opera- 
tions of  industrial  department;  Industrial  in- 
surance policy  terms;  laws  applicable  to  in- 
dustrial insurance;  adjustments  of  Insurance 
holdings:  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.; 
Western  &  Southern  Life  Insurance  Co.;  cost 
of  universal  death  benefit  system;  agency 
practices. 

Superintendent  of  Docvunents,  75  cents. 
Part  13.  Life  Insurance,  September  11,  13. 
13.  and  22;  October  26  and  37;  December  7, 

8.  14,  15.  30,  21.  and  22,  1939.  Travelers  In- 
smrance  Co.;  Shenandoah  Life  Insvirance  Co.; 
sales  and  agency  practices:  relnsvirance  and 
rewriting. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  75  cents. 
Part  14,  Petroleum  Industry,  September  35, 
26,  27,  38.  39,  and  30,  1939.    Importance  and 
economic  significance  of  petroleum  industry; 
percentage  of  ownership  or  control  by  major 
companies   In   various   branches   of  the  pe- 
trolevmi  Industry:  proration;  effect  of  prora- 
tion on  price;  decline  In  price  of  petroleum 
products  compared  with  general  price  decline 
of  commodities;    Investment  and  Income  of 
24  oil  companies:  petroleum  Industry  Income 
and    the    national    Income:    the    Industry's 
transportation  S3r8tems;  keenness  of  competi- 
tion  In  retail   marketing;   contractual  rela- 
tionship between  Integrated  companies  and 
retail    marketers:    cracking   process    patents; 
pipe-line  transportation,  rates  of  return,  and 
the  economic  results;   similarity  In  finished 
gasoline:  excessive  marketing  costs  In  distri- 
bution of  gasoline  and  oil;   sponsorship  of 
the  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act;   pipe-line  profits 
and  rates  of  return;  conservation  differenti- 
ated from  proration:  cost  of  production:  price 
posting  and  qviestlon  of  price  leadership. 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  75  cents. 
Part  14-A,  Petroleum  Industry,  Economic 
Outline  and  Data  Relating  to  the  Petrolevun 
Indvistry,  September  25,  1939.     The  Indvistry 
In  general:  world  production  and  consump- 
tion of  petroleum:  the  petroleum  Industry  In 
the  United  States;  the  twenty  major  oil  com- 
panies: position  of  the  twenty  major  oil  com- 
panies  In   the  various  branches  of  the   in- 
dustry;   crude-oU   activities;    transportation; 
refining;  marketing:  toUl  assets  and  capital 
employed  by  major  oil  companies:  earnings, 
dividends,  and  changes  in  surplvis  of  major 
oil  companies. 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  75  cents. 
Part    15,   Petroleum   Indvistry,   Section    n, 
October  2,  3,   4.  5.   6,   and   7,   1939.    Forces 
"squeezing  out"  the  Independent  operator; 
rail  rates  lower  on  short  than  on  long  hauls; 
use  of  pipe  lines  denied   the   independent; 
effect  of  pipe-line  profits  on  competition;  sug- 
gestions for  Improvement  of  economic  con- 
ditions  in   the    industry;    administration   of 
proration  in  Texas;  rapid  progress  of  truck- 
ing as  means  of  petroleum  transportation; 
effect  of  pipe-line  transportation  on  competi- 
tion  In  the  indvistry;   advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  Integration;  description  of  proc- 
esses of  modem  refinery;  percentage  of  vari- 
ous products  obtained  from  a  barrel  of  crude; 
cost   of  operating   modern   refinery:    cost   of 
producing  gasoline;  reserves  of  crude  oil  and 
percentage   held   by   30    largest    companies; 
shifting  position  of  16  largest  companies  In 
the  Industry:  existence  of  competition  In  re- 
tall  marketing:   reduction  in  gasoline   price 
from   1920  to  date;    jobbers'  profit   margin; 
present  market  control;  report  on  marketing 
practices  In  the  Industry;    Inducements  of- 
fered to  retailers  for  becoming  exclusive  deal- 
ers: jobber  contracts;  acquisition  of  jobbing 
bvislnesses  by  major  company;  publication  of 
tank-car  and  service-station  prices;   loaning 
of  equipment  to  dealers  and  Its  effect. 
Sujperintendent  of  Documents.  75  cents. 


Part  15-A.  Petroletun  Indvistry.  Report  oa 
Marketing   Practices  In  the  Retail  Distribu- 
tion of  Motor  Fuel  and  Motor  Lubricant  Prod- 
ucts. Saturday,  October  7.  1039. 
Superintendent  of  Docvunents.  S5  c«ct8. 
Part   16,  Petroleum  Industry,  Section  HI, 
October  9,  10,  11.  12.  13.  and  16.  1939     Costs 
of  markeUng  and  the  difficulties  of  Independ- 
ent marketers:  divorcement  of  marketing  rec- 
ommended for  integrated  ooropanies;  effect  at 
proration  on  the  Independent:  induoements 
offered   jobber   to   become  exclusive   dealer; 
price  structure  of  regular  gasoline  In  various 
representative  cities:  basing  point  system  In 
the  petroleum  Industry;  efforts  of  Integrated 
companies  to  discourage  competition  from  in- 
dependent brands  of   Penrvsylvanla  oil:    ab- 
sorption of  retaU  outlets  by  major  oil  compa- 
nies disclosed  by  marketing  8urve]r:  dtscrlml- 
natlon.   through   price   differential,   between 
exclusive  and  "split"  dealer  and  its  effect  en 
price  to  the  consumer:  Interest  and  objectives 
of     Petroleum     Retailers     Association;     the 
"blockade"  method  and  other  practices;  four 
types  of  retail  outleU;   Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission report  on  marketing  practices  in  the 
industry. 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  $1. 
Part   17,  Petrolevim  industry.  Section   IV, 
October   17,   18,   19,  20.  23,  24.  and  25.   1939. 
Conditions  peculiar  to  the  industry  In  the 
Rf^cky  Mountain  States;  Importance  of  Wyo- 
ming as  an  oil-producing  and  refining  State; 
aims  and  activities  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Petrolevim  Retailers:  conservation  at 
oil  and  gas  pools;  engineering  aspects  of  con- 
servation:  unit  operation;  economic  aspects 
of  conservation  and  waste  In  oil  production; 
naval  oil  reserves:  Bureau  of  Mines'  estimates 
of    nationai   demand   and   methods   used   in 
calculation,    costs,    profits,    ultimate    prices; 
ability  and   Integrity  of  corporate  manage- 
ment: opportunities  for  the  mdependent  in 
producing:  opportvmitles  for  the  mdependent 
in  refining;  profiU  and  losses  In  marketing  by 
Standard  Oil  Co.;  opportvmitles  for  the  Inde- 
pendent In  marketing:  the  Iowa  plan;  crude 
oil,  posted  prices,  conservation;   question  of 
Government  Intervention  and  regulation  of 
conservation;   relation  of  optlmiun  produc- 
tion to  price. 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  6S  cents. 
Part  17-A,  Petroleum  Indvistry,  Replies  of 
Oil  Companies  to  the  Committee  Question- 
naire on  Financial  Data  and  Related  Topics. 
October    30,    1939.      ResUtement    of    capital 
stock  and  revalviatlons  of  aaseU;  accounting 
practices  and  policies;   comparison  of   com- 
pensation paid  to  officers  and  directors,  net 
earnings   applicable   to    common   stock,    and 
dividends  paid  on  common  stock;  svimmary 
of    companies    reporting    that    svirplus    was 
credited   for    part    of   the    proceeds   received 
from  the  original  issue  of  capital  stock:  anal- 
ysis of  shares  of  capital  stock  voted  at  stock- 
holders' meetings;  replies  to  question  82  of 
Temporary    National    Economic    Committee 
questionnaire  pertaining  to  costs  of  gasoline 
and  costing  policies;  analysis  of  consolidated 
assets  and  consolidated  Income  classified  by 
branches  or  departments. 
Superintendent  of  Docvunents.  80  cents. 
Part  18,  Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  Iron  Ore, 
November    1,    2,    and   3,    1939      History   and 
backgrovind  of  the  iron  ore  industry;  the  ma- 
jor iron  ore  producers;  financial  connections 
between  ore  companies  and  steel  companies; 
acquisition  of  stock  in  Oglesbay,  Norton  Co„ 
by  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co.;  Cynis  8    Eaton 
project  for  Midwestern  steel  merger;  stabiliza- 
tion and  competition;  formation  of  the  Na- 
tional  Steel   Corporation:    the   Rowe    Mine; 
Pickands.  Mather-Butler  Bros,  ore  contract; 
the  "United  Front"  policy;  the  Lake  Erie  base 
price;  price  rigidity;  iron  ore  pricing:  estab- 
lishment of  the  base  price:   variations  from 
the  base  price;  effect  of  cutting  the  market 
price;  limited  market  few  ore  sales;  price  dls- 
cvisslons;    significance  of  ore  prices  to  Inte- 
grated   and    nonlntegrated    steel    prodvicers: 
lake  freight  rates  on  Iron  ore;  question  of 
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modification  of  existing  laws  to  allow  more 
fre«Scm  for  buslnesemen:  Iron  ore  reserves. 

Superintendent  of  Documents.  30  cents. 

Part  19.  Iron  and  Steel  Industry.  General 
Price  Policies.  November  6.  7,  9.  and  10,  1939. 
Iron  and  steel  prices  during  World  War  I;  the 
present  situation;  foreign  and  domestic  de- 
mands: supply  conditions:  expectations  of 
buyers  and  sellers;  structure  of  United  States 
Steel  Corporation;  the  1936  price  increases; 
steel  prices  In  1937  and  first  half  of  1938;  the 
June  1938  price  reduction;  reasonable  prices"; 
the  Birmingham  differential;  Pacific  coast 
prices;  "extras";  change  In  extras  In  May  1938; 
price  changes;  government  bids;  Bethlehem's 
price -announcement  policy;  establishment  of 
new  basing  points  by  Bethlehem;  tin-plate 
prices;  qu?stlon  of  stabilization;  operations 
of  National  Steel  Corporation:  price  policy  for 
■teel  Industry  suggested  by  Mr.  Weir;  devel- 
opment of  the  continuous  rolling  mill;  con- 
tinuous rolling  mill  license  agreements. 

Superintendent  of  Documents.  35  cents. 

Part  20.  Iron  and  Steel  Industry.  Price 
Policies  on  Specific  Products,  Pacific  Coast 
Problems,  Steel  Export  Association.  Novem- 
ber 8,  13,  14.  and  15,  1939.  Price  relatlonsh  p 
between  finished  and  semifinished  steel;  tin- 
plate  prices;  contracts  for  the  sale  of  tin 
plate;  contracts  for  the  sale  of  cans;  employer 
cooperation  In  the  British  Isles  and  In  the 
United  States;  tubular  products;  question  of 
aelllng  pipe  f.  o.  b.  the  mill;  competition  be- 
tween lap-weld  and  seamless  pipe;  lap-weld 
price  discussions  in  August  1938;  pricing  of 
seamless  pipe;  Pacific  Coast  steel  fabricators' 
problems:  fabrication  In  transit;  the  Steel 
Export  Association  of  America;  the  problem  of 
nonmembers'  shipments;  possible  effect  of 
cartel  control  on  home  markets:  question  of 
eliminating  the  American  nonmember. 

Superintendent  of  Documents.  35  cents. 

Part  21.  War  and  Prices.  December  4,  5.  6.  7, 
ind  8.  1939.  Effect  of  wars  on  prices;  price 
trend.  1913  to  1922;  prices,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  World  War,  In  present  war,  since 
August  1939:  American  foreign  trade  during 
the  World  War;  Inventories  and  production 
during  the  World  War  period  and  since 
August  1939;  present  price  trends  as  viewed 
by  an  Industrial  purchasing  agent;  the  prob- 
lem of  adequate  supplies  of  commodities 
controlled  by  belligerents;  present  price 
trends  as  viewed  by  a  municipal  purchasing 
•gent;  price  problems  viewed  by  an  Institu- 
tional purchasing  agent;  automobile  manu- 
facturers compare  present  automobile  prices 
and  operating  costs  with  those  of  20  years 
ago;  effect  of  lower  costs  on  prices  and  vol- 
ume of  demand;  average  price  Increase  on 
automobile  materials  since  outbreak  of  war; 
effect  of  European  war  on  American  economic 
system:  evaluation  of  trade  agreements  and 
other  sanctions  as  effective  controls  of  war- 
time trade;  present  price  trends  as  viewed 
by  a  large  retailer:  information  concerning 
productive  facilities  and  their  use,  market 
conditions  and  inventories  useful  in  pre- 
venting runaway  prices:  problems  of  the  small 
merchant  when  prices  change;  relationship 
between  mark-up  on  cost  and  profit  on  sales; 
state  price  control  laws;  proposed  organiza- 
tion for  prevention  of  unjustified  price 
Increases. 

Superintendent  of  Documents.  65  cents. 

Fart  23.  Investment  Banking.  December  12, 
IS.  and  14,  1939.  Brown  Brothers  Harrlman 
*  Ob. — Harrlman  Ripley  ft  Co.,  Incorporated, 
stock  ownership  by  Harrlman  family  In 
Brown  Harrlman  ft  Co.,  Incorporated,  the 
Banking  Act  of  1933:  financing  of  Chicago 
Station  Co..  agreements  among  investment 
banking  houses  on  participations  In  Chicago 
Union  Station  Co.  financing,  the  1936  re- 
funding—Effects of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933; 
financing  of  Pacific  Gas  ft  Electric  Co..  the 
benefits  of  position  in  advertising,  realign- 
ments in  Investment  banking  business — 
1933-1934;  Charles  E.  Mitchell— Blyth  ft  Co.. 
Inc  .  return  of  "the  Morgan  people"  to  the 
Investment  banking  business,  utility  holding 


companies  to  wjalch  Morgan  Stanley  ft  Co.. 
Incorporated,  had  succeeded  J.  P.  Morgan  ft 
Co.  as  banker,  competition  in  Investment 
lianking,  the  telephone  group,  value  of  open- 
ing deposit  account  with  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
to  an  Investment  banking  house,  Morgan 
Stanley  ft  Co  "survey  of  street  conditions." 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  50  cents. 

Part  23,  Investment  Banking,  December  15, 

18.  19,  and  20,  1939.  Financing  of  American 
Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co. — J.  P.  Morgan  ft 
Co.,  percentage  Interests  of  original  con- 
tractors in  1906  and  subsequent  syndicates. 
Investment  banking  as  a  profession,  distribu- 
tion of  spread  on  Telephone  Issues,  competi- 
tive bidding  as  an  alternative,  telephone 
financing  subsequent  to  the  Banking  Act — 
activities  of  George  Whitney,  the  Illinois  Bell 
Telephone  syndicate,  former  members  of 
Telephone  group  affected  by  Banking  Act 
of  1933,  alternative  methods  of  selling  secu- 
rities; financing  of  railroad  maturities,  1935, 
function  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  in  refunding 
operations;  relations  of  J.  P.  Morgan  ft  Co. 
to  Morgan  Stanley  ft  Co.,  analysis  of  business 
done  by  Morgan  Stanley  ft  Co.,  Incorporated, 
enumeration  of  former  accounts  of  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan ft  Co.  underwritten  by  Morgan  Stanley 
ft  Co.,  Incorporated;  accounts  not  underwrit- 
ten, partners'  Interests  In  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
in  relation  to  their  preferred-stock  Interests 
in  Morgan  Stanley  ft  Co..  Incorporated,  pro- 
posal by  Mr.  LefiSngwell  to  abandon  policy  of 
tax  exemption  on  certain  Government  obli- 
gations, tax-exempt  income  to  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co  and  its  partners. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  65  cents. 

Part  24,  Investment  Banking,  January  8, 
9.  10,  11,  and  12,  1940.  Goldman,  Sachs  ft 
Co. — Lehman  Brothers,  competitive  bidding, 
agreement  of  1938.  financing  of  Cleveland- 
Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  composition  of  underwriting 
syndicate,  the  commission  earned,  meaning 
of  underwriting  and  the  Banking  Act  of 
1933;  Glore.  Forgan  &  Co..  agreement  on 
leading  positions  In  future  financing  of  In- 
dianapolis Power  ft  Light  and  Utilities  Power 
ft  Light,  agreement  on  future  financing  of 
Associated  Gas  ft  Electric  Co  and  subsidi- 
aries— 1937;  Smith,  Barney  ft  Co. — Kuhn. 
Loeb  ft  Co.,  professional  character  of  invest- 
ment banking,  competition  in  Investment 
banking,  agreements  for  future  financing  be- 
tween underwriters  and  between  Issuer  cor- 
porations and  underwriters,  relation  of  the 
Investment  banker  to  the  issuer  and  the  In- 
vestor: Standard  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  agree- 
ments between  underwriters  and  corporations 
Issuing  securities,  agreement  with  respect  to 
future  financing  of  Standard  Power  ft  Light 
Co.,  ho  ding  company  of  Philadelphia  Co. 
utilities.  March  1926:  Shell  Union  Oil  Cor- 
poration, formation  of  the  1936  syndicate, 
desire  for  "a  solid  front,"  the  operative  effect 
of  the  1936  Dillon,  Read  ft  Co.  underwriting 
agreement,  criteria  used  In  determining  the 
amounts  reserved  for  underwiiters,  notifica- 
tion to  underwriters  relating  to  amounts  of 
debentures  reserved  for  offering  to  dealers 
and  for  their  own  retail  distribution,  per- 
formance records  of  dealers  kept  by  other 
Investment  banking  firms;  concentration  In 
the  management,  underwriting,  and  sale  of 
registered  bond  issues. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  75  cents. 

Part  25,  Cartels,  January  15,  16.  17,  18,  and 

19.  1940.  Definition  and  functions  of  cartels; 
cartels  In  Great  Britain;  growth  of  cartels 
In  Germany:  compulsory  cartellzation  In 
Prance;  the  number  and  scope  of  interna- 
tional cartels:  the  international  rubber 
agreement;  Incandescent  electric  lamp  cartel; 
compvilsory  cartellzation  and  the  growth  of 
International  combines;  benefits  and  weak- 
nesses of  cartels;  principal  copper  producers, 
their  Integration  and  organlz;)tlon;  the  cop- 
per industry's  part  in  securing  passage  of 
the  Webb-Pomerene  Act;  Copper  Export  As- 
sociation, 1919-23;  pool  of  refined  copper, 
1921,  and  the  curtailment  of  production, 
1919-21;  price  policies  of  the  Copper  Export 


Association;  relation  of  export  price  to  do- 
mestic price;  Copper  Exporters,  Inc.,  1927-31; 
movement  of  copper  prici  under  Copper 
Exporters:  International  agreement  on  pro- 
duction control.  1935-39;  profits  and  costs 
in  the  copper  Industry;  foreign  investment 
and  control  In  American  enterprises;  trade 
associations  as  cartels;  compulsory  cartellza- 
tion under  the  N.  R.  A.;  cartels  in  the  United 
States  before  and  after  the  N.  R.  A.;  bxislness 
self-government. 

Superintendent   of   Documents,    $1.50. 

Part  26,  Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  January 
23,  24,  and  25,  1940.  Summary  of  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  Studies:  effect  of 
price  reductions:  cash  costs;  the  corpora- 
tion's analysis  of  cost  in  relation  to  volume; 
significance  of  the  cost  study  in  pricing 
policy;  United  States  Steel  Corporation's 
analysis  of  demand  for  steel;  significance  of 
concept  of  demand  for  industrial  price  policy; 
discussion  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
studies;  relationship  between  prices,  demand, 
and  costs;  analysis  of  operating  costs;  analy- 
sis of  Dr.  Yntema's  statement  concerning 
prices,  volume,  costs  and  profits;  failure  of 
high  prices  to  promote  business;  question  of 
concerted  action  to  expand  production; 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  analysis  of 
costs  in  relation  to  price  decision-making: 
examination  of  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion analyses. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  65  cents. 

Part  27,  Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  Distribu- 
tion and  Pricing  of  Selected  Steel  Products, 
the  Basing  Point  System,  January  26.  27,  29, 
and  30,  1940.  Analysis  of  distribution  of  se- 
lected steel  products;  fabricatlon-ln-transit 
rates  and  price  cutting;  relationship  between 
steel  prices  and  production  and  general  ac- 
tivity; Federal  Trade  Commission's  analysis 
of  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  report  on 
the  basing  point  system;  the  basing  point 
system  in  the  steel  industry  and  deviations 
from  it;  effectiveness  of  commercial  resolu- 
tions since  N.  R.  A.;  policy  of  price  announce- 
ment since  spring  of  1936;  freight  rate  book 
of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute;  N.  R.  A.  code 
provisions  continued  after  N.  R.  A.  invalida- 
tion; freight  rate  compilations  by  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute;  comparison  of  Pacific 
coast  and  Birmingham  prices;  prices  in  the 
Detroit  area;  development  of  the  Pittsburgh- 
plus  system;  price  discussions  among  com- 
petitors; Identical  bids  in  the  steel  industry; 
excess  capacity  In  production  of  sheets  and 
hot -rolled  strip;  comparison  of  costs  and 
prices  at  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  and  Birming- 
ham; Identical  bids  received  by  the  Navy 
Department:  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
siunmation  of  the  monopolistic  characteristics 
of  the  basing  point  system. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  75  cents. 

Part  28,  Life  Insurance,  Operating  Results 
and  Investments,  February  12,  13,  14,  15,  16, 
19.  20  21,  26.  27,  28.  29,  and  March  1.  1940. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  91.25. 

Part  29,  Interstate  Trade  Barriers,  March 
18,  19,  20,  21.  22,  and  23,  1940.  Status  of  the 
trade-barrier  question  among  the  several 
States:  general  economic  and  social  aspects 
of  the  trade-barrier  question;  analysis  and 
classification  of  present  state  laws  having 
trade-barrier  effects;  agricultural  barriers, 
weights  and  measures  in  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  domestic  fats  and  oils,  oleomar- 
garine and  oleomargarine  taxation,  the  dairy 
industry,  the  nursery  Industry,  trade  bar- 
riers relating  to  state  problems  of  finance, 
highway  construction  and  maintenance,  and 
public  safety;  the  consumers'  Interest  in 
trade  barriers;  trade  barriers  In  relationship 
to  direct  selling;  trade  barriers  in  relationship 
to  transacting  business  by  mail;  experiences 
of  a  New  York  wine  producer  with  trade  bar- 
riers; trade  barriers  in  relation  to  motor 
transportation  industry;  trade  terriers  In  re- 
lation to  national  sales  executives;  legal  ap- 
praisal, analyses,  and  sununary. 

Superintendent  of  Documents.  55  cents. 

Part  30,  Technology  and  Concentration  ol 
Economic  Power,  AprU  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  15.  10. 
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17,  18.  19,  22,  23,  24,  25,  and  26,  1940.  Report 
on  the  depression  of  1873;  Invention  of  the  art 
of  Invention;  why  are  innovations  intro- 
duced?; important  types  of  technological 
change;  labor-saving  devices;  how  measure 
the  impact  of  technology?;  new  industries 
created  by  technology;  distress  to  laborers 
caused  by  machines;  productivity  of  labor; 
Increased  capital  per  unit  of  prodtict;  short- 
ened working  hours;  the  mining  Industry:  the 
national  labor  force:  the  potential  working 
force;  the  efllclency  of  capital;  technology  and 
the  business  cycle;  does  industry  need  more 
capacity?;  who  benefits  from  technology?; 
how  many  are  now  employed?;  average  cost 
of  production;  nonproductive  workers;  tech- 
nology and  modern  business  empires;  tech- 
nology and  pressure  groups;  technology  and 
war;  America  unlimited;  modern  industrial 
research;  government  research  expenditures; 
fields  for  further  research;  research  in  Gen- 
eral Motors;  patent  p>olicy  of  General  Motors; 
government  aid  to  reseaich;  mass  production 
and  mass  purchasing  power;  effect  of  patents 
on  invention;  low-priced  automobiles;  cost 
of  labor  within  the  Ford  plant;  proportion  of 
skilled  to  unskilled  worl.ers;  a  $500  automo- 
bile; technology  and  migration  of  Industry; 
cost  of  production  as  measure  of  effect  of 
technology;  decentralization  in  Ford  Motor 
Co.;  trivlslon  for  X-ray  purposes;  problems  ^f 
financing  development  cf  trivlslon;  changes 
in  productivity  since  1928;  effect  of  the 
"speed-up";  effect  of  shortened  hours  on  pro- 
ductivity; production  and  employment  since 
1929;  regularity  of  employment;  effect  of 
mechanization  upon  skill;  effect  of  continu- 
ous strip  mills  on  age  of  workers;  operation 
of  continuous  mills  at  Middletown;  produc- 
tion in  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.;  labor  costs 
for  steel  production;  causes  of  Increased  vol- 
ume; displacement  of  other  Industries  by 
sheet  steel;  financing  of  new  capacity;  lack  of 
Investment  as  cause  of  unemployment;  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers'  study  of 
older  workers;  provisions  for  displaced  em- 
ployees; ghost  towns;  cost  of  production  In 
mechanized  mills;  mergers  and  consolidations 
in  steel  mills;  greatest  change  in  employment 
after  1936;  extent  of  raechanlzation  cost 
borne  by  labor;  Interindustry  competition; 
problem  of  new^  entrants  to  labor  force;  pro- 
posed regulation  of  mechanization;  tech- 
nological change  in  the  railroad  industry; 
future  progress  in  rallroeds;  mechanization 
and  wage  changes  in  rtilroads;  details  of 
labor  displacement  by  mechanization  on  rail- 
roads; resistance  to  teclmologlcal  change; 
Introduction  of  dial  switchboard  in  tele- 
phone companies;  qualifications  for  employ- 
ment In  American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph 
Co.;  progress  of  diallzatloa  after  1933;  possi- 
bilities of  expansion;  analysis  of  effect  of  dis- 
placement; displacement  in  the  Boston  area; 
dial  service  versus  manuil  service;  earnings 
of  emploj'ces;  unlonlzaticn  in  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  CJo.;  employee  atti- 
tude toward  the  dial;  technological  change 
in  telegraphy;  labor  displt  cement  in  the  tele- 
graph Industry;  concentrition  of  ownership 
in  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.;  re- 
duction of  employment;  employee  policies  in 
the  Bell  System;  separation  pay;  union  atti- 
tude toward  mechanization;  suggestions  for 
cushioning  displacement;  leveling  of  skills; 
technology  and  economic  recovery;  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines'  share  of  the  busi- 
ness machines  industry;  ndvantages  of  busi- 
ness machine;  direct  and  Indirect  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines'  emplojrment;  effect 
of  mechanization  upon  earnings;  physical  and 
social  effects  of  mechanLatlon;  training  for 
reemployment;  prospect  of  foreign  markets; 
responsibility  of  Industry  to  displaced  work- 
ers; provision  for  unemployables;  the  growth 
and  composition  of  whUe-collar  group;  In- 
dustrial urban  concentration;  earnings  of 
white-collar  workers;  chaaglng  status  of  cler- 
ical workers:  the  introduction  of  the  clerical 
machine;  machine  displacement  of  clerks;  un- 


employment— secular  or  technological:  union 
contracts  and  technological  change;  techno- 
logical change  in  the  textile  industry;  tech- 
nological advances  In  cotton  textiles;  techno- 
logical advances  In  S3mthetlc  yarn;  shift  from 
silk  to  rayon;  shift  of  production  away  from 
silk  mills;  labor  displacement  In  silk  mills; 
technology  in  agriculture:  labor  force  on  the 
farm;  earnings  for  farm  laborers:  productiv- 
ity in  agriculture:  prospects  for  increased 
employment  in  agriculture;  effect  of  mechani- 
zation on  farm  investment:  farm  ownership 
and  operation;  prospect  of  great  technological 
change  on  farms;  Increase  of  corporate  farm 
ownership;  effect  of  tenant  farming  on  mech- 
anization; cost  of  mechanizing  a  small  farm; 
credit  policy  of  International  Harvester  Co.; 
origin  of  migrants  to  the  west  coast;  mecha- 
nization In  the  Wheat  Belt;  Com  Belt  mech- 
anization; expansion  of  holdings  after  mech- 
anization; agricultural  concentration  by 
States:  future  of  family-sized  farm;  recom- 
mendations to  eliminate  displacement  of  farm 
workers;  Increase  In  occupational  training: 
mobility  of  labor;  productivity  of  trained 
labor;  training  to  reduce  unemplojrment; 
American  Federation  of  Labor  attitude  toward 
dismissal  wage;  retraining  for  the  employed 
and  unemploj*ed;  how  a  larger  vocational 
program  should  be  established;  efficacy  of  vo- 
cational guidance;  need  for  economic  lit- 
eracy; use  of  education  for  recovery;  com- 
petition of  coal  and  gas;  workers'  education; 
Industrial  recovery  after  depression;  advan- 
tage of  size  In  mechanization;  work-creating 
technological  change;  labor  and  capital  sav- 
ing change;  changes  affecting  raw  materials; 
social  accounting  faulty;  displacement  and 
the  young  and  old  worker;  displacement  costs 
paid  by  workers;  displacement  costs  charge- 
able to  society;  cooperation  of  employment 
agencies. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  $1.75. 

Part  31,  Investments.  Profits,  and  Rates  of 
Return  for  Selected  Industries:  Investments, 
profits,  and  rates  of  return  for  tobacco  proc- 
essors, iron  and  steel  manufacturers,  princi- 
pal steel  companies.  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, farm  implements  and  farm 
machinery,  cement  companies,  and  rayon 
companies. 

Superintendent  of  Documents.  40  cents. 

Part  31-A,  Supplemental  Data  Submitted 
to  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

Superintendent  of  Documents. 

MONOGRAPHS 

1.  Price  Behavior  and  Business  Policy,  by 
Saul  Nelson,  Senior  Industrial  Economist, 
and  Walter  G.  Kelm,  Statistician.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Price  behavior  and  busi- 
ness policy;  price  fiexlblllty;  nonprice  com- 
petition: the  electric-equipment  Industry,  an 
illustrative  case;  measures  of  price  flexibil- 
ity; conventional  price  lines;  statistical  data; 
types  of  geographic  price  structures;  geo- 
graphic practices  in  American  markets;  re- 
tall  markets;  distributive  margins. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  419  pages. 
45  cents. 

2.  Families  and  Their  Life  Insurance.  Don- 
ald H.  Davenport,  Special  Economic  Con- 
sultant. Insurance  Section,  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  and  Gerhard  A.  Ge- 
sell,  Special  Counsel.  Insurance  Section, 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  De- 
scription of  the  areas  covered  in  the  survey 
of  2,132  families  reported;  life  Insurance  in 
force;  annual  cost  of  life  Insurance;  miscel- 
laneous problems;  case  studies,  summary  and 
conclusions. 

Superintendent  of  Documents.  168  pages, 
25  cents. 

3  Who  Pays  the  Taxes?  by  Gerhard  Colm. 
Fiscal  Expert,  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
Helen  Tarasov,  Industrial  Economics  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  Commerce.  Scope  and 
main  results:  procedures,  consumer  Income, 
and  consumer  patterns  in  1938-39,  value  add- 


ed by  manufacture,  tax  classiflcfttlon.  alloca- 
tion, shifting:  final  tax  patterns;  the  Defense 
Tax  Bill;  tax  capitalization;  distribution  of 
taxes  on  real  estate  by  type  of  owners. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  55  pages.  10 
cents. 

4.  Concentration  and  Composition  of  In- 
dividual Incomes.  1918-37.  by  Adolph  J. 
Goldenthal,  Economic  Analyst,  National  In- 
come Division,  Department  of  Commerce. 
Summary  of  statistical  findirigs;  the  concen- 
tration of  income,  1918-37:  the  composition 
of  Income,  1918-37;  the  concentration  of  pur- 
chasing power.  1918-37:  relief  and  veterans' 
adjusted-service  payments. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  112  pages. 
15  cents. 

5  Industrial  Wage  Rates.  Labor  Costs  and 
Price  Policies,  by  Douglass  V.  Bvown.  Assist- 
ant Director,  Industrial  Relat.ons  St^ction; 
Charles  A.  Myers.  Instructor.  Industrial  Re- 
lations Section;  and  John  A.  Brownell,  As- 
sistant. Industrial  Relations  Section.  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology;  Jchn  T. 
Dunlop,  Instructor,  Department  of  Econom- 
ics, Harvard  University:  and  Edwin  M.  Mar- 
tin, Economist,  Bureau,  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Department  of  Labor.  Summary:  the  shoe 
Industry:  the  pai>er  Industry;  the  cotton- 
textile  industry;  the  agricultural-implement 
industry;  price  determination  and  price  pol- 
icy; the  movement  of  wages  and  labor  costs: 
changes  in  technology. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  172  pages, 
25  cents. 

6.  Export  Prices  and  Export  Cartels  (Wcbb- 
Pomerene  Associations),  by  Milton  Gilbert 
and  Paul  D.  Dickens,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  A  sample  study  of 
differences  between  domestic  and  export  pric- 
ing policy  of  United  States  corporations; 
earlier  studies,  scope  of  field  study,  problems 
involved,  comparison  of  export  and  domestic 
price  policies,  determining  economic  factors; 
direct  foreign  investments  In  American  in- 
dustry. 1937;  operation  of  the  Export  Trade 
Act  (Webb-Pomerene  Law)  1918-40.  back- 
ground, administration,  procedure,  future  of 
the   Webb-Pomerene  Law. 

Superintendent  of  Documents.  310  pages. 
35  cents. 

7.  Measurement  of  the  Social  Performance 
of  Business,  by  Theodore  J.  Kreps,  Professor 
of  Business  Economics.  Stanford  University, 
and  Kathryn  R.  Wright.  Associate  Economist. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of 
Labor.  Tests  of  social  performance:  social 
performance  of  twenty-two  Industries;  groups 
of  industries:  social  performance  of  individual 
companies;  all  corporations;  the  economic 
system;  patterns  of  social  performance:  a 
bureau  of  industrial  economics. 

Superintendent  of  Documents.  207  pages. 
30  cents. 

8.  Toward  More  Housing,  by  Peter  A. 
Stone.  Coordinator,  Construction  Studies. 
Temporary  National  Economic  Committee, 
and  R.  Harold  Denton,  Economic  Analyst  in 
Housing,  Department  of  Commerce.  Some 
economic  aspects  of  housing:  Construction 
and  the  general  economy;  trends  in  non- 
residential and  public  construction;  market 
factors  and  needs  In  residential  building; 
operation  of  the  building  Industry;  housing 
costs;  housing  finance;  land,  taxes  and  build- 
ing cedes;  technical  trends;  public  aid  to 
housing:  the  relation  of  productivity  to  low- 
cost  housing. 

Superintendent  of  Documents.  223  pages. 
30  cents. 

9.  Taxation  of  Corporate  Enterprise,  by 
Clifford  J.  Hynnlng,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  Gerhard  Colm.  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, New  School  for  Social  Research. 
Taxes,  public  receipts,  and  governmental  ex- 
penditures; l^ederal  Uxatlon  of  corporate 
profits;  magnitude  of  Federal  taxes  and  cor- 
porate profits,  1916-37;  Federal  taxation  o( 
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oorpontc  Income:  tUtutory  rmtes.  escemp- 
tlons.  and  <leductlon«:  Federal  tax  treatmentt 
(tf  tx>ldlng  companies  and  related  forma  of 
Intercorporate  aflUlatlon  (oonaolklated  re- 
turna);  intercorporate  dividends  and  Interest 
on  governmental  securities;  Federal  taxation 
at  "e«ceaa  proflU"  and  undistributed  profits 
at  corporations:  Federal  corporate  Income 
taxes  paid  by  corporations  ot  varying  alae, 
1831-37:  Federal  taxation  of  monopoly  prof- 
Its:  a  negative  record;  equity  versus  creditor 
caplUl  in  Federal  corporate  Income  Uxation; 
variable-cost  taxes:  fixed-cost  taxes;  conclu- 
■tooa. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  216  pages, 

00  cents. 

10.  Industrial  Concentration  and  Tariffs,  by 
Clifford  L.  James.  Associate  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics. Ohio  SUte  University;  Edward  C. 
Welsh.  Instructor  In  Economics,  Ohio  State 
University;  and  Gordon  Arneson,  Junior 
Economist.  Temporary  National  Economic 
Comnxlttee.  Industrial  concentration  and 
tariffs;  reduction  or  removal  of  tariffs  and  in- 
dustrial concentration;  sample  study  of  in- 
dustrial concentration  and  tariffs,  foods  and 
related  products,  textiles  and  allied  products, 
wood  and  paper  products,  chemicals  and  al- 
lied products,  rubber  and  leather  products, 
stone,  clay,  and  glass  products,  nonfcrrous 
metals  and  products,  iron  and  steel  products, 
agricultural  and  automotive  machinery  and 
related  products,  machine  tools  and  equip- 
ment, electrical  machinery,  equipment,  and 
related  products:  the  gypsum  Industry;  the 
flat  glass  industry;  the  borates  Industry; 
softwood  lumber  of  the  United  States  and 
the  trade  agreements;  consumers'  cost  from 
import  restrictions,  supar  and  rayon  yam. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  326  pages, 
85  cents. 

11.  Bureaucracy  and  Trusteeship  in  Large 
Corporations,  by  Marshall  E.  Dimock,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor.  Department  of  Labor. 
Professor  of  Public  Administration,  Univer- 
alty  of  Chicago,  and  Howard  K.  Hyde.  Re- 
search Analyst  and  Consultant.  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee.  The  develop- 
ment of  giant  corporations;  the  diffusion  of 
ownership:  the  separation  of  ownership  and 
control;  the  characteristics  of  bureaucracy; 
structtural  causes  of  bureaucracy;  personnel 
causes  of  bureaucracy;  structural  methods; 
personnel  factors;  the  requirements  of  trus- 
teeship;  securing  and  enforcing  trusteeship. 

Superintendent  of  Documents.  144  pages. 
30  eenta. 

12.  Proflts.  Productive  Activities,  and  New 
Xnve^ment.  by  Martin  Taitel,  Senior  Con- 
sulting Economist.  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration. The  corporate  system;  the  char- 
acter of  profit  measurements:  dollar  volume 
of  corporate  proQu;  the  rate  of  return;  the 
profit  margin;  Internal  and  external  disposal 
of  profits;  the  distribution  of  dividend  re- 
cetpts;  the  relative  degree  of  dividend  con- 
centration; the  effect  of  dividend  concen- 
tration on  the  distribution  of  Income;  the 
relation  between  the  savings  and  the  income 
level  of  individuals:  the  measurement  of  sav- 
Insrs  out  of  dividends;  savings  out  of  divi- 
dends; total  savings  out  of  profits;  compari- 
son of  private  Income  and  total  private  sav- 
ings with  corporate  profits  and  savings  out 
of  corporate  profits;  the  effect  of  the  con- 
centration of  savings  out  of  corporate  profits 
on  the  concentration  of  wealth;  savings  cre- 
ated, savings  absorbed,  and  investment  ex- 
penditures; leakages  t)etween  savings  absorbed 
and  investment  expend ttiires;  dissavings  and 
reductions  of  corporate  equity  capital;  meas- 
urement of  the  rate  of  return;  consolidations, 
mergers,  acqtiisltions.  etc.;  relation  between 
profit  and  asset  expansion  rates:  oil  produc- 
ing and  refining  corporations;  meastnrement 
of  the  rate  of  investment  In  property;  the 
nature  of  Investment  expenditures;  relation 
between  profit  and  property  expansion  rates: 
oil  producing  and  refining  ccrporatlcns;  rela- 
tions between  profit  and  property  expansion 
rates:    steel   corporations;    relation  between 


profit  and  property-expansion  rates:  corpora- 
tions in  other  Industries;  the  flow  of  funds  in 
the  economy;  major  determinants  of  the  in- 
come level;  the  avaUablllty  of  ftmds;  the 
Importance  of  profits;  the  importance  of  the 
concentration  of  wealth  and  Income;  concen- 
tration and  shortages  of  consumer  jjurchaslng 
power;  further  effects  of  concentration. 

Superintendent  of  Documents.  188  pages. 
3£  cents. 

13.  Relative  Efficiency  of  Large,  Mediiun- 
slzed.  and  Small  Business,  by  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Individual  company  cost  tests, 
tests  for  groups  of  companies,  individual  plant 
cost  tests,  tests  for  groups  of  plants,  tests 
based  on  table  of  rates  of  return  on  Invested 
capital  earned  by  Individual  companies,  tests 
tiased  on  tables  of  rates  of  return  earned  on 
invested  capital  by  groups  of  comitanies;  ce- 
ment cost  tables;  iron  and  steel  c<)st  tables; 
farm -machinery  cost  tables:  petrcletun  cost 
tables;  beet-  and  cane-sugar  cost  tf.bles:  milk 
and  milk-products  cost  tables;  \i  heat-flour 
and  bread  cost  tables;  high  degrees  of  Integra- 
tion versiis  a  less  degree  of  integration;  fun- 
damental disabilities  in  size  from  the  stand- 
point of  efficiency;  case  studies  of  three  mer- 
gers; critics  of  the  first  merger  movement  in 
American  business:  size  in  American  business 
today:  growth  in  the  size  of  business  units 
within  a  single  Industry,  conglomerates;  mul- 
tiple directorships;  where  does  responsibility 
for  efficiency  begin  in  giant  corporations?;  di- 
rectors who  do  not  direct  finance;  managerial 
responsibility  in  government;  the  problem 
of  size  in  American  business;  study  of  Penn- 
sylvanla-Dlxle  Cement  Corporation  and  pred- 
ecessor companies — the  merger  and  Its  effect 
on  operations;  historical  development  and 
merger  motives  of  Bethlehem  Ste<!l  Corpora- 
tion; the  fundamental  principle  of  efficiency 
In  mass  production,  by  Dr.  Frank  Fetter. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  449  pages, 
60  cents. 

14.  Hotirly  Earnings  of  Employe<>s  in  Large 
and  Small  Enterprises,  by  Jacob  Perlraan, 
Chief,  Division  of  Wage  and  Hour  Statistics, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Variations  in  the 
wage  strxrcture  In  general:  measurement  of 
earnings:  Industry  approach  to  the  wage 
structure;  earnings  and  methods  of  wage  pay- 
ment: geographical  differences;  variations  by 
size  of  community;  differences  between  union 
and  nonunion  plants;  the  occupational  wage 
structure:  variations  in  earnings  by  size  of 
company;  variations  In  wages  by  size  of  es- 
tablishment: the  radio-manufacturing  indus- 
try: the  explosive  industry;  the  foap  Indus- 
try; the  meat-packing  industry;  tlie  fertilizer 
Industry;  cyclical  stability  of  employment  in 
large  and  small  companies  in  10  Industries. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  M  pages,  15 
cents 

15.  Financial  Characteristics  of  American 
Manufacturing  Corporations,  by  Charles  L. 
Merwln.  Jr.,  Economic  Analyst.  National  In- 
come Division.  Department  of  Commerce:  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Robert  R.  Nathan. 
Chief,  National  Income  Division.  Department 
of  Commerce.  Profits  of  American  Manufac- 
ttirlng  corporations:  profitability  and  size; 
large  corporations,  small  manufacturing  cor- 
porations; dividends  of  American  manufac- 
turing corporations;  all  manufacturing  cor- 
porations, large  manufacturing  corporations; 
working  capital  of  American  manufacturing 
corporations:  all  manufacttnlng  corporations, 
large  manufacturing  corporations,  small  man- 
ufacturing corporations;  fixed  capital  of 
American  manufacturing  corporations:  all 
manufacttirlng  corporations,  large  manufac- 
turing corporations,  small  manufacturing 
corporations;  fixed  capital  of  American  manu- 
facttirlng corporations:  all  manufacturing 
corporations,  large  manufacturing  corjxjra- 
tlons.  small  manufacturing  corporations; 
source  and  disposal  of  corporate  funds:  sam- 
ple of  large  manufacttirlng  corporations, 
1935-38:  principal  sources  and  uses  for  47  in- 
dustries; two  samples  of  small  manufactur- 
ing corporations,  1927-36;  small  baking  cor- 


pcnrations.  small  men's  clothing  companies, 
small  furniture  manufacturers,  small  stone- 
day  companies,  small  machine-tool  compa- 
nies; comparison  of  large  with  small  com- 
panies. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  442  pages.  40 
cents. 

16.  AntitrtJSt  In  Action,  by  Walton  Hamil- 
ton, Professor  of  Law,  Yale  University  Law 
School  and  Irene  Till,  Social  Science  Analyst. 
Temporary  National  Economic  Committee 
Staff.  The  task  of  industrial  regulation;  the 
charter  of  freedom;  the  current  ways  of  re- 
straint; administrative  procedures  of  anti- 
trust; big  act  little  stick;  the  law  refiects 
the  agency;  the  origin  of  the  suit;  building 
the  case;  antltrtist  in  the  courtroom;  the 
eflicacy  of  sanctions;  the  reach  after  new 
weapons;  a  program  of  action:  streamlining 
the  act;  toward  an  administrative  base;  anti- 
trust faces  the  future. 

Superintendent  of  Doctiments,  146  pages. 
20  cents. 

17.  Problems  of  Small  Business,  by  John  H. 
Cover.  Chief  Economic  Analyst.  Department 
of  Commerce;  Nathanael  H.  Engle,  Assistant 
Director,   Bureau   of   Foreign    and  Domestic 
Commerce,   Department   of   Commerce;    Earl 
D,  Strong,  Head.  Department  of  Economics, 
Orinnell  College:  Peter  R.  Nehemkis,  Jr.,  Spe- 
cial Counsel.  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, and  William  Saunders,  Harold  Vat- 
ter,  Harold   H.   Wein,   Industrial   Economics 
Division,    Department    of    Commerce.      High 
mortality — facts  and  factors:  business  mor- 
tality In  retail,  craft,  and  service  enterprise; 
business  mortality  in  manufacturing;    com- 
parison  of   mortality   experience    of   various 
t3rpes  of  business;  change  in  business  popu- 
lation;  birth  rates  compared,  tendencies  in 
business  growth,  failures,  short-period  move- 
ment, cycles  of  failure;   business  migration; 
factors  in  industrial  movement,  managerial 
competency  as  a  factor  in  business  mortality; 
training  and  experience,  age  of  manager,  per- 
sonality, accounting  records,  adequacy  of  cap- 
ital: fraud.  Investment,  source  of  capital,  use 
of  capital,  control  of  assets  and  liabilities; 
control  of  costs  of  operation;  overhead  costs, 
overhead  and  sales,  rent,  rent  and  sales,  pay 
roll,  pay  roll  and  sales,  proprietor  withdraw- 
als and  sales,  costs  and  prices:  margins,  in- 
ventory, control  of  sales,  of  markets,  and  of 
product;  credit  as  a  factor  in  business  mor- 
tality; personal  affairs  complicating  manage- 
ment difflculties;  government  regulation  as  a 
factor  in  business  mortality;  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment regulation,  types  of  regulation,  gov- 
ernment   aid    to    business,   market   security, 
and  price  stability  (some  phases  of  comp)etl- 
tlon  in  distribution) :  the  struggle  for  market- 
ing  control:    changing   channels,   nature    of 
the  struggle,  effect  of  the  struggle  on  size, 
trends    in    size    of    retailing   establishments, 
new  developments  In  tjrpes  of  retailing,  prof- 
its In  manufacttirlng.  wholesaling,  and  retail- 
ing, resale  price,  maintenance — an  economic 
summary;  why  proponenu  want  legalization 
of  resale  price  maintenance,  economic   and 
social  reasons  for  resale  price  maintenance, 
argiunents  against  resale  price  maintenance, 
resale  price  maintenance  laws  In  the  United 
States,   difficulties   and   limitations  encoun- 
tered In  the  practice  of  price  maintenance, 
adequate  long-term  and  short-term  financ- 
ing:   capital   and   credit   problems   of   small 
business:  the  financial  position  of  small  busi- 
ness, the  economic  position  of  small  business, 
banking  policy  and  the  needs  of  small  busi- 
ness,  present   government£il   aids,   stiggested 
aids,  the  financial  problem  of  small  business. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  412  pages, 
40  cents. 

18.  Trade  Association  Survey,  by  Charles 
Albert  Pearce.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Trade  association  membership:  trade  associa- 
tion Income  and  staff;  extent  of  Incorpora- 
tion; financial  bases;  trend  of  trade  associa- 
tion organization;  scope  of  activity:  manner 
of  performance:  staff,  management  organiza- 
tions,  federations;    trade   practices:    mutual 
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restraints  of  competition:  trade  association 
attitudes  toward  public  pclicy;  actions  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  against  trade  associations 
and  other  groups;  ellmlntitlon  of  price  com- 
petition; elimination  of  competitors;  elimina- 
tion of  design  "piracy";  trade-practice  activi- 
ties of  the  sugar  Institute:  the  sugar-refining 
Industry:  formation  of  the  sugar  institute; 
trade-practice  activities  of  the  sugar  insti- 
tute: control  of  distribution;  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  sale;  proposed  cede  of  fair  competi- 
tion; nature  of  trade  stailstics  complied  by 
trade  associations;  admlalstration  of  the 
trade-statistical  service;  dissemination  of 
trade  statistics;  objectives  and  uses  of  trade 
statistics;  price  information;  bid  informa- 
tion; statistics  of  the  Southern  Pine  Associa- 
tion, statistics  of  the  National  Container  As- 
sociation and  regional  affiliates;  statistics  of 
the  Envelope  Manufacturers  Association:  uni- 
form accounting,  cost  statistics  and  studies: 
uniform  accounting:  methods  for  computing 
and  combining  elements  of  cost;  cost  and 
price  estimating  formulas  and  services:  cost 
studies  and  cost  statistics:  uses  of  cost 
studies:  development  and  promotion  of  the 
accounting  program;  objec-.lves  of  accounting 
programs. 

Superintendent  of  Documents.  501  pages. 
50  cents. 

19.  Government  Purchasing — An  Economic 
Commentary,  by  Morris  A.  Copeland.  Director 
of  Research.  Division  of  Statistical  Stand- 
ards. Bureau  of  the  Budge-;  Clem  C.  Llnnen- 
berg.  Jr.,  Associate  Economist,  Division  of 
Statistical  Standards.  Buri'au  of  the  Budget, 
and  Dana  M.  Barbour.  Assistant  Economist. 
Division  of  Statistical  Standards.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Scope  and  characteristics  of 
Federal  purchasing:  mate-lals,  supplies,  and 
services,  other  than  personal,  purchased; 
distribution  of  purchasing  by  departments 
and  independent  establishments:  geograph- 
ical pattern  of  Federal  purchases;  legal 
limitations  on  Federal  purchasing;  types  of 
purchasing  procedure;  de^'elopment  of  cen- 
tralized control:  notes  on  State  and  local 
purchasing;  indications  of  disorderly  timing 
of  Federal  purchase  orders;  Indications  that 
some  prices  paid  are  unfat  orable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment; the  problem  of  war  procurement: 
experience  during  the  World  War — disorderly 
purchasing;  attempts  at  centralized  control; 
contracts  and  prices  during  the  World  War; 
general  characteristics  of  the  war  economy; 
criticisms  of  the  World  War  procurement 
system:  requisites  of  ade<|uate  procurement 
preparedness;  steps  toward  preparedness; 
establishment  of  the  Army  Industrial  Col- 
lege; improvements  In  procurement  organiza- 
tion In  the  Army  and  Navy  and  in  the  in- 
fomoatlon  available  as  to  wartime  require- 
ments; designation  of  strategic,  critical,  and 
essential  materials;  stocking  of  selected 
strategic  and  critical  materials;  standardiza- 
tion and  development  of  specifications  for 
equipment;  allocation  of  domestic  facilities 
for  the  production  of  neixled  articles;  edu- 
cational orders;  experimentation  with  va- 
rious forms  of  contract:  supervision  of  Brit- 
ish-French military  procurement;  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  local  governments  In 
procurement;  greater  flexibility  in  procure- 
ment arrangements;  Federal  antitrust  laws 
and  other  Federal  regulatory  devices  as  aids 
in  procurement;  advance  planning  of  pro- 
curement; selected  blblio?raphy  on  govern- 
mental procurement:  diigrammatlc  repre- 
sentation of  fundamental  routings  govern- 
ing Federal  purchasing:  distribution  of  bids 
and  bidders  by  Federal  agencies  in  Washing- 
ton and  In  the  field;  diitrlbution  of  dollar 
volume  of  Federal  purchases  by  classes  of  the 
Federal  Standard  Stock  Catalog,  by  reporting 
agencies,  by  months:  December  1937  through 
November  1938;  distribution  by  Federal 
agencies  of  experience  wltii  Identical  bidding; 
data  on  the  practice  of  Identical  bidding,  by 
industry    groups    and    subgroups;     FedersJ 


Trade  Commission  activities  arising  out  of 
Government  purchasing. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  330  pages, 
35  cents. 

20.  Taxation,  Recovery,  and  Defense,  by 
H.  Dewey  Anderson,  executive  secretary. 
Temporary  National  Economic  Committee. 
The  dynamics  of  our  economy,  the  problems 
of  Idle  men  and  machines  idle  capital,  for- 
eign trade,  the  economic  situation,  and  mod- 
ern tax  theories,  tax  theory,  and  the  pre- 
paredness program;  the  needs  of  Govern- 
ment, an  analysis  of  Government  expendi- 
tures; the  American  revenue  system;  trends 
in  tax  revenues;  sources  of  Federal  revenues; 
the  social-economic  effects  of  the  revenue 
system,  who  pays  the  tax  bill,  shifting  and 
Incidence  of  taxes,  the  rate  structure  and  Its 
effect,  tax  evasion  and  avoidance,  tax  exemp- 
tions, does  the  tax  system  retard  recovery, 
is  the  revenue  system  inadequate,  the  bal- 
anced Budget,  the  preparedness  program  and 
taxation,  tax  recommendations:  the  economic 
structure  of  the  United  States,  production 
and  distribution,  consumption,  the  organiza- 
tion of  economic  activities. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  374  pages, 
35  cents. 

21.  Competition  and  Monopoly  in  Ameri- 
can Industry,  by  Dr.  Clair  Wilcox,  professor 
of  Economics,  Swarthmore  College.  The  na- 
ture and  significance  of  competition  and 
monopoly;  the  nature  of  monopoly,  duopoly, 
monopsony  and  duopsony,  the  classification 
of  markets,  the  significance  of  competition, 
the  significance  of  monopoly,  competitive 
markets;  extractive  industries,  manufactures, 
wholesale  and  retail  distribution,  service 
trades,  other  aspects  of  competition,  monop- 
olized markets:  those  in  which  one  or  two 
firms  control  nine-tenths  or  more  of  the 
supply;  firms  approaching  complete  monop- 
oly In  America  before  the  first  World  War, 
firms  approaching  complete  monopoly  in 
America  since  the  first  World  War.  j>airs  of 
firms  approaching  complete  duopoly  in  the 
American  market,  monopoly  and  duopoly  In 
other  markets,  monopolized  markets:  those 
In  which  a  few  firms  control  the  whole  sup- 
ply and  those  in  which  one  or  a  few  firms 
control  a  major  part  of  the  supply:  concen- 
tration of  production,  price  leadership,  price 
agreements,  delivered  price  systems,  patents, 
competitive  practices  of  dominant  firms, 
market  sharing.  Intercorporate  relations, 
market  dominance,  local  markets,  monop- 
olized markets:  those  in  which  several  firms 
pursue  a  common  policy:  cartels,  pools,  trade 
associations,  limitation  of  competition 
through  trade  associations,  control  of  prices 
through  trade  associations,  allocation  of  mar- 
kets and  customers  through  trade  associa- 
tions, allocation  of  production  and  sales 
through  trade  associations,  trade  association 
boycotts,  cartels  In  the  American  market, 
the  N.  R.  A.  codes,  legalized  restraint  of 
competition,  local  markets,  the  occurrence 
of  competition  and  monopoly;  concentration 
of  business  activity,  uniformity  of  prices, 
rigidity  of  prices,  areas  of  competition  and 
monopoly,  the  instability  of  competition  and 
monopoly.  Is  monoply  Inevitable?,  the  per- 
sistence of  competition  and  monopoly. 

Superintendent  of  Documents.  344  pages, 
40  cents. 

22.  Technology  In  Our  Economy,  by  H. 
Dewey  Anderson,  Executive  Secretary,  Tem- 
porary National  Economic  Committee;  Lewis 
L.  Lorwln,  Economic  Consultant,  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee;  John  M.  Blair, 
Economist,  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee;  assisted  by  Ruth  Aull.  Technical 
Assistant,  Temporary  National  Econimlc 
Committee.  The  problem  of  technological 
unemployment — a  historical  survey:  nine- 
teenth century  backgrounds;  early  state- 
ments; the  classical  debate;  John  Stuart  Mill 
on  machinery  and  the  stationary  state;  the 
Marxian  analysis;  pioneer  inductive  studies, 
1886-09;   twentieth  century  problems:   neo- 


classical theory  and  Its  critics;  prosperity  and 
technological  unemployment  In  the  United 
States;  technological  change  and  the  depres- 
sion, 1929-33;  recent  studies  and  reports, 
1934-40:  productivity,  prices,  and  employ- 
ment; the  measurement  of  reemployment  op- 
portunities: technology  and  economic  bal- 
ance: the  change  In  labor  productivity;  the 
extent  of  the  change;  types  of  labor-saving 
techniques:  power  and  energy  development, 
materials,  processes,  individual,  single-func- 
tion machinery,  management  methods,  the 
effects  of  labor-saving  technology :  technology 
as  a  cause  of  unemployment:  technology 
and  the  displacement  of  skill;  technology  and 
labor's  demand  for  goods:  technology  and 
the  employed  worker:  technology  and  the 
compensatory  forces:  the  reduction  In  hours, 
the  development  of  new  industries;  the  re- 
duction of  prices;  technology  and  the  con- 
centration of  economic  power:  the  concentra- 
tion of  Industry;  concentration  and  operat- 
ing efficiency;  concentration  and  Industrial 
research;  concentration  and  patents:  corpo- 
rate size  and  earning  power;  measures  of  labor 
productivity:  production  and  man-hour  in- 
dexes; the  National  Research  Project  Indexes 
of  labor  productivity  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries; the  reduction  of  varieties  through 
standardization:  wages  as  a  percent  of  value 
added  by  manufacture;  types  of  plastics  and 
their  uses.  1940:  effect  on  labor  of  specified 
technological  changes  in  two  tire-manufac- 
turing plants:  labor  productivity  and  indus- 
trial prices:  the  concentrated  industries:  the 
nonconcentrated  indtistrles;  employment  In 
industries  classified  according  to  the  amount 
of  electrical  energy  used  per  man-hour  In 
plants  of  varying  size,  1937;  technical  prog- 
ress and  economic  welfare  (an  outline  of 
topics  for  study). 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  313  pages, 
35   cents. 

23.  Agriculture  and  the  National  Economy, 
by  Albert  L.  Meyers.  Senior  Economist.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  agri- 
cultural situation;  concentration  of  control 
in  agricultural  production;  factors  tending 
to  Increase  concentration  of  production;  fac- 
tors tending  to  retard  or  reduce  concentra- 
tion; control  of  production  by  means  other 
than  ownership;  control  of  production  by 
Government  agencies;  concentration  of  con- 
trol on  marketing  agricultural  products; 
concentration  of  control  at  local  shipping 
points:  credit  control  and  market  freedom; 
restrictions  on  trade  in  terminal  markets; 
barriers  to  Internal  trade  In  farm  produce; 
concentration  of  control  in  food  processing; 
concentration  of  control  in  retail  outlets; 
concentration  of  control  in  supplies  pur- 
chased by  the  farmer;  methods  of  reducing 
the  farm  market  spread;  the  fanner  and  the 
national  economy. 

Superintendent  of  Documents.  48  pages. 
10   cents. 

24.  Consumer  SUndards.  by  Samuel  P.  Kal- 
danovsky.  Technical  Director,  Consumer 
Standards  Project,  Consumers'  Counsel  Divi- 
sion. Department  of  Agriculture;  assisted  by 
Alice  L.  Edwards,  Consumers'  Counsel  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  Agriculture;  under  gen- 
eral supervision  of  IXSnald  E.  Montgomery, 
Director.  Consumers'  Counsel  Division.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Standardization, 
inspection,  and  labeling  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies;  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture;  Central  Housing  Committee; 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce; 
Federal  Alcohol  Administration;  Federal 
Loan  Agency;  Federal  Sectirlty  Agency;  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission;  Federal  Works 
Agency:  United  States  Government  Printing 
Office:  United  States  Department  of  the  In- 
terior; United  States  Department  of  Labor: 
United  SUtes  Na\7  Department;  United 
States  Tariff  Commission;  United  States 
Treasury  Department;  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion; United  States  War  Department:  sUnd- 
ardlzatlon  and  labeling  activities  at  private 
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agendea:  stancUnllzatlon  actintles  of  lodl- 
TUmal  coinp«nl«s:  sUndardlzatlon  activities 
of  trade  sMOClatlons:  gtandardlzatlon  acUvl- 
Ues  of  technical  and  professional  societies; 
certification  of  products  by  trade  associations 
•nd  technical  and  profeselonal  societies; 
SUndardlzatlon  and  simplification  d  prod- 
ucts as  affected  by  State  legislation;  stand- 
Ardlzatlon  and  simplification  of  fertilizers; 
sanitation  and  labeling  requirements  for  new 
bedding  and  upholstery;  methods  and  pro- 
cedures In  government  purchasing;  procure- 
ment methods  and  procedures  of  the  Procure- 
ment Division,  United  States  Treasury  De- 
partment, procurement  methods  and  pro- 
eedures  of  the  United  States  Navy  Dejwrt- 
ment,  proctarement  methods  and  procedures 
of  the  United  Sutes  War  Department; 
State  purchasing  methods  and  procedures; 
county  purchasing  methods  and  procedures; 
munlclpsd  purchasing  and  procedures;  in- 
dependent purchasing  agencies  and  testing 
laboratories;  commodity  testing  and  rating 
agencies;  Independent  purchasing  agen- 
cies: testing  laboratories;  commodity  test- 
ing and  rating  agencies;  consumer  buy- 
ing and  the  extent  and  character  of  com- 
modity Information  available:  value  of 
standards,  grades,  and  Informative  lal)els  to 
consumers  and  their  effect  on  merchandising; 
recommendations  and  policies  of  various  or- 
ganizations relating  to  consumer  standards, 
grading,  and  labeling;  nomenclature  of 
standards;  grade  terminology  of  food  prod- 
ucts. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  433  pages. 
•1 

28  Recovery  Flans,  by  Arthur  Dahlberg, 
Vice  President  of  the  Institute  of  Applied 
Econometrics;  Hon.  Robert  G.  Allen,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Hon.  Thomas  R.  Amlle.  of  Wiscon- 
sin; Hon.  Jerry  Voorhls.  of  California;  George 
B.  Galloway.  Field  Representative.  National 
Bconomie  and  Social  Planning  Association; 
Irwln  8.  Joseph.  Joseph  M.  Lurle.  Sterne 
Ifcrse,  and  Sam  D.  Schearer.  Recovery 
plan» — an  anal3rsls:  major  types  of  recovery 
plans  and  their  economic  background;  a 
framework  for  the  plans:  the  economic 
mechanism  they  premise;  monetary  revision: 
governmental  Injection  of  new  purchasing 
power;  government  spending:  problems  and 
methods  of  financing;  summary:  apprsisal 
of  compensatory  spending — its  Justifica- 
tion and  limitations;  the  "Townsend  plan"; 
the  "ham  and  eggs  plan";  stimulation  of  pri- 
vate spending  of  idle  funds;  taxing  money 
Into  circulation;  motivation  of  private  spend- 
ing by  "Testorlng  confidence";  abolishing  or 
penalizing  debt  as  a  form  of  contract;  plan- 
ning for  abundance;  employment  and  eco- 
nomic progress;  debt  and  economic  stagna- 
tion; a  proposed  remedy:  capitalistic  system 
to  fit  present  needs;  a  method  for  controlling 
unemployment  and  Increasing  physical  pro- 
duction;  the  Cleveland  plan. 

Superintendent  at  Documents.  260  pages. 
80  cents. 

28.  Economic  Power  and  Political  Pres- 
sures, by  Donald  C  Blalsdell  Economic  Expert, 
Temporary  National  Economic  Committee, 
and  Jane  Greverus,  Technical  Assistant.  Tem- 
porary National  Economic  Committee.  The 
dynamics  of  Government;  control  versus 
power;  characfterlstlcs  of  the  struggle;  pres- 
sure groups:  characteristics  of  the  contest- 
ants; staying  power,  cohesion,  invisibility,  re- 
sources, technology  a  major  resource  of  busi- 
ness; business  outposts  in  Washington;  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States;  the 
American  Bar  Association;  public  policy  and 
group  alms;  public  problems;  public  opinion; 
political  pressure  groups;  the  lobby  and  Its 
technique:  the  lobby  and  the  political  parties; 
contacts  with  Government:  Congress  and 
the  Executive;  Congress — the  focus  of  group 
attention;  the  President's  role;  administra- 
tion; the  cotirts;  Industrial  relation-;  chan- 
nels of  business  pressure;  organization  of  the 
National  Aasoclation  of  Manufactinrers:  or- 
ganised  labor:    labor  relations   the  area  oX 


conflict;  labor  and  Industrial  management 
come  to  grips;  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act.  labor-disputes  bill.  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers'  activity  subsequent  to  pas- 
sage of  act.  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers supports  limiting  amendments,  al- 
lies of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers tariffs  and  taxes :  Nation  committed  to 
Tariff  protection;  taxes;  Government  expendi- 
tures; fiscal  policy  dominated  by  business; 
banking  and  Insurance;  commercial  banking; 
Investment  banking;  the  life-Insurance  lob- 
by; business  and  Government  share  the  bank- 
ing field,  utiltles  and  railroads:  public  regu- 
lation; shaping  public  policy;  banker  control 
of  the  railroads;  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads cooperation  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission;  other  pressure  on  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission;  relations 
with  labor;  public  utilities  attempt  to  shape 
public  policy;  the  general  welfare  and  utility 
lobbying;  shipping  and  air  transport;  agri- 
culture and  distribution;  farm  political  power 
partially  offsets  economic  hancicaps;  distri- 
bution and  legislation;  unequal  bargaining 
power  of  agriculture  and  distribution;  the 
need — to  relax  business  control  advisory 
councils;  strengthen  planning;  Improve  Gov- 
ernment administration;  bring  lobbies  Into 
the  open. 

Superintendent  of  Documents.  222  pages. 
25  cents. 

27.  The  Structure  of  Industry,  by  Wlllard 
L.  Thorp,  Adviser  on  Economic  Studies,  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  Walter  P.  Crowder, 
Chief,  Special  Research  and  Analysis  Section. 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  associates. 
Trends  In  the  scale  of  manufacturing  opera- 
tions; general  trends  In  the  size  of  manu- 
facturing establishments;  trends  in  the  scale 
of  operations  in  selected  industries;  general 
trends  in  concentration  of  operations  among 
manufacturing  establishments;  extreme 
changes  in  establishment  concentration  by 
industries;  establishment  concentration  pat- 
terns of  selected  industries;  the  Integration 
of  manufacturing  operations;  extent  and  sig- 
nificance of  central-office  operations:  the 
structure  of  central-office  groups,  simple  and 
complex  central-office  combinations,  uniform 
functions,  divergent  functions,  convergent 
functions,  successive  functions,  unrelated 
functions,  the  merger  movement;  the  history 
of  concentration  In  seven  Industries;  the  con- 
centration of  production  In  manufacturing; 
extent  and  areas  of  concentration;  leading 
producers;  number,  type,  and  frequency  of 
appearance;  relation  of  concentration  to 
various  product  characteristics;  changes  in 
concentration,  in  quantity  produced,  and  in 
average  realized  price  from  1935  to  1937;  be- 
havior characteristics  of  products  In  periods 
of  recession  and  recovery,  the  product  struc- 
tures of  large  corporations;  the  Importance 
of  the  largest  50  manufacturing  companies; 
the  product  structures  of  the  largest  50  man- 
ufacturing companies;  the  role  of  the  largest 
50  manufacturing  companies  as  leading  pro- 
ducers; the  causes  of  product  diversification; 
the  economic  significance  of  multlproduct 
production. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  769  pages. 
•1. 

28.  Study  of  Legal  Reserve  Life  Insurance 
Companies,  by  Gerhard  A.  Gesell.  Special 
Counsel.  Instirance  Section.  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  and  Ernest  J.  Howe, 
Chief  Financial  Adviser,  Insurance  Section, 
Sectiritles  and  Exchange  Commission.  Size 
and  growth  of  legal  reserve  life-insurance 
companies;  control  of  legal  reserve  life-in- 
surance companies;  self -perpetuation  In  office 
of  directors  of  mutual  companies;  directors 
of  stock  companies;  Interlocking  director- 
ships: failure  of  directors  to  attend  board 
meetings;  activities  of  directors  and  officers 
for  personal  gain;  change  of  plan  of  company 
operation  to  benefit  personal  Interests  of  offi- 
cers and  directors;  responsibilities  of  life- 
insurance   company    directors;    salaries    and 


profits;  company  retirements — reinsurance 
and  failures;  Intercompany  agreements  to 
eliminate  competition:  the  group  association; 
rate  agreements  for  ordinary  Insurance;  hun- 
ter conferences;  other  intercompany  agree- 
ments and  anticompetitive  understandings; 
the  life-insurance  company  lobby;  classes  and 
types  of  life  Insurance  sold;  policy  termina- 
tions, agency  practices:  the  drive  for  new 
business;  training  and  selection  of  new 
agents;  turn-over  of  agents;  compensation 
of  agents;  contrasting  methods  of  agency 
operation;  cost  of  ordinary  life  insurance; 
industrial  Insurance:  size  and  growth  of  In- 
dustrial companies;  duties  and  compensation 
of  agents;  the  pressure  for  new  btisiness; 
turn-over  of  agents;  maldistribution  and 
overloading  of  policies;  lapse;  cost;  confu- 
sion of  the  industrial  policyholder;  advUory 
services  for  industrial  policyholders;  the  fu- 
ture of  Industrial  Insurance;  savings-bank 
life  Insurance;  reports  to  policyholders  and 
accounting;  operating  results:  Income  and 
disbursements;  annuities;  disability  benefits; 
assets  and  Investment  practices:  mortgages 
and  real  estate;  cash;  bonds;  general  Invest- 
ment considerations. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  466  pages. 
50  cents. 

29.  The  Distribution  of  Ownership  In  the 
20C    Largest    Nonflnanclal    Corporations,    by 
Raymond  W.  Goldsmith,   Assistant  Director 
and  Chief  of  the  Research  and  Statistics  Sec- 
tion, Trading  and  Exchange  Division.  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission;   Rezford  C. 
Parmelee,   Research   and   Statistics    Section, 
Trading   and   Exchange   Division,   Securities 
and    Exchange    Commission;    Irwin    Friend, 
James  Gorham,  and  Helene  Granby.    The  dis- 
tribution of  ownership  of  American  corpora- 
tions:    types    of    stockholders,    number    of 
stockholders,  relations  between  Income  and 
stock  ownership,   number  of   shareholdings, 
relations   between    Income   and    number   of 
shareholdings,  concentration  of  stock  owner- 
ship, concentration  of  stock  ownership  in  In- 
dividual corporations,  trends  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  ownership;    the  size  distribution  of 
ownership  of  the  200  largest  nonfinancial  cor- 
porations:   comparison   of  200  largest   non- 
financial  corporations  with  all  domestic  cor- 
porations; number  and  value  of  sharehold- 
ings;   the   value   distribution   of   sharehold- 
ings;  distribution  of  total  shareholdings  by 
size  of  Individual  holding;   concentration  of 
ownership;  the  holdings  of  officers  and  direc- 
tors In  the  stocks  of  the  200  largest  non- 
financial  corporations:  aggregate  holdings  of 
officers  and  directors;  the  size  of  individual 
holdings  of  officers  and  directors;  proportion 
of  individual  issues  represented  by  combined 
holdings  of  officers  and  directors;  the  holdings 
of  principal  stockholders    (20  largest  record 
holdings) :  extent  of  the  20  largest  sharehold- 
ings; frequency  distribution  of  ratios  of  hold- 
ings by  20  largest  owners;  tsrpes  of  ownership 
control  among  the  200  largest  nonfinancial 
corporations:  instrumentalities  and  types  of 
ownership  control;  ownership  control  over  the 
200  largest  nonfinancial   corporations;    rela- 
tionship   between    ownership    and    manage- 
ment; family  spheres  of  Influence  among  the 
200  largest  nonfinancial  corporations:  the  du 
Pont  sphere  of  influence;  the  Mellon  sphere 
of  influence;  the  Rockefeller  sphere  of  Influ- 
ence:   implications;    foreign  holdings  in  the 
200  largest  nonfinancial  corporations:  foreign 
holdings  In  all  200  corporations;  differences 
In  the  proportion  of  foreign   holdings;   the 
control  aspect  of  foreign  holdings. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  1641  pages, 
about  $2. 

30  Survey  of  Shareholdings  in  1.710  Cor- 
porations With  Securities  Listed  on  a  Na- 
tional Securities  Exchange,  by  Helene  Granby. 
Research  and  Statistics  Section,  Trading  and 
Exchange  Division.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission;  Raymond  W.  Goldsmith,  Assist- 
ant Director  and  Chief  of  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics Section.  Trading  and  Exchange  Divi- 
sion,  Securities   and   Exchange   Commission, 
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and  Rexford  C.  Parmelee,  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics Section.  Trading  end  Elxchange  Divi- 
sion, Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
Distribution  of  the  1.710  corporations  by  size 
of  assets  and  industry  of  Issuer;  distribution 
of  the  2,381  common-  and  preferred-stock 
Issues  by  listing  status,  asset  size,  and  In- 
dustry of  issuer,  and  market  price;  number 
and  value  of  shareholdinRs;  the  distribution 
of  total  shareholdings  by  estimated  value  of 
Individual  holding;  the  distribution  of  total 
shareholdings  by  size  of  Individual  holding; 
the  comparative  distribution  of  shareholdings 
In  closely  held  and  widely  held  common-  and 
preferred-stock  Issues;  comparison  of  closely 
held  and  widely  held  common-stock  Issues; 
comparative  distribution  of  shareholdings  In 
closely  held  and  widely  held  common-stock 
Issues  by  estimated  value  of  Individual  hold- 
ing; comparative  distribution  of  sharehold- 
ings in  closely  held  and  widely  held  common- 
stock  issues  by  size  of  Individual  holding; 
comparative  distribution  of  shareholdings  in 
closely  held  and  widely  held  preferred-stock 
Issues. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  258  pcges, 
35  cents. 

31.  Patents  and  Free  Enterprise,  by  Walton 
Hamilton,  Professor  of  Law,  Yale  University 
Law  School.  Salute  to  invention;  function 
and  question,  the  art  belongs  to  the  artisan, 
technology  swaps  masteis.  the  Government 
assumes  an  obligation;  m  the  old  country, 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  Into  the  Constitu- 
tion; the  ages  of  letters  patent;  alternative 
paths  for  the  law;  the  ^rant  as  shield  and 
sanction;  maintenance  of  the  corporate  estate; 
the  poles  of  trade  practice;  the  glass  contain- 
er— the  patent  as  polict^  the  automobile — 
and  aloofness;  the  creation  and  validation  of 
sanctions;  a  policy  for  the  national  economy; 
Improvement  and  betterrient,  to  promote  the 
Industrial  arts,  the  peril  to  free  enterprise; 
wanted:  a  policy  for  technology,  the  release 
of  creative  resources. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  175  piiges, 
25  cents. 

32.  Economic  Standards  of  Government 
Price  Control,  by  Ben  W.  Lewis.  Professor  of 
Economics,  Oberlin  College;  Warren  C.  Walte. 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota;  Don  S  Anderson.  Associate 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin;  R.  K.  Proker.  Associate 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin;  Ellery  B.  Gordon,  formerly 
Chief  of  Economics  Division.  Consumers' 
Counsel,  Bituminous  Coal  Commission;  Wil- 
liam Y.  Webb,  formerly  Assistant  Economist, 
Consumers'  Counsel,  Bituminous  Coal  Com- 
mi.«sion;  Donald  H.  Wallece,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, Williams  College;  Aryness  Joy,  Chief 
of  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee 
Studies  Section,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics; 
Edward  S.  Mason,  Professor  of  Economics, 
Harvard  University.  The  Wisconsin  public 
service  commission,  the  level  of  rates,  the 
rate  structure;  the  Illinois  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  level  of  rates,  the  rate  structure; 
the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission. 
the  level  of  rates,  the  rate  structure;  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Author!  .y,  the  level  of  ratss. 
the  rale  structure;  Fediral  price  fixing  In 
milk  markets,  history  of  milk  markets  which 
have  been  under  Federal  control,  giving  type 
of  instrument  In  effect;  regulation  of  fluid 
milk  marketing  in  Oregon;  regulation  of 
fluid  milk  marketing  in  California;  provi- 
sions for  prohibiting  distributors  from  en- 
gaging in  unfair  practi^ies;  basis  for  price 
detcroiinaticn;  state  control  of  milk  prices 
in  Indiana;  tables  giving  data  on  milk  prices 
In  Indianapolis  and  Evansville,  Ind.;  state 
control  of  milk  prices  in  Wisconsin;  stand- 
ard of  fair  practices  In  selling  of  milk  by  dis- 
tributors; tables  giving  data  on  milk  prices 
In  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  governmental  control  of 
milk  prices  In  New  York  State;  tables  giving 
data  en  milk  prices  In  New  York  City  and 
Buffalo.  N  Y.;  economics  of  the  bituminous 
coal   industry  In  review;    legislative  history 


of  bituminous  coal;  regulation  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  under  the  1937  act;  the  background 
of  public  control;  the  level  of  prices  and  In- 
comes— objectives  and  standards;  the  level  of 
prices  and  Incomes  In  electric  utilities;  the 
level  of  prices  and  Incomes  under  Federal 
milk  control;  the  level  of  prices  and  Incomes 
under  milk  control  In  five  States;  the  level  of 
prices  and  Inccmes  under  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Act  of  1937;  the  structure  of  prices — 
objectives  and  standards;  the  structure  of 
prices  In  electricity,  milk,  and  bituminous 
coal;  prices  In  relation  to  general  depression 
and  recovery — objectives  and  standards;  price 
control  In  relation  to  depression  and  recov- 
ery In  milk  and  electricity;  price  control 
under  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act  of  1937  In 
relation  to  depression  and  recovery. 

Superintendent  of  Documents.  514  pages, 
55  centsr 

33.  Geographical  Differentials  In  Prices  of 
Building  Materials,  by  Walter  G.  Keim  and 
Associates,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Areas  of  production; 
concentration  of  production:  market  struc- 
ture; geographical  pricing  practices,  quantity 
and  functional  discounts,  cash  discounts  and 
terms,  protection  against  price  changes,  other 
allowances,  channels  of  distribution,  price 
levels  and  trends;  insulation  board;  plaster; 
asphalt  rocflng:  cement;  hydrated  lime; 
paints  and  varnishes;  white  lead;  linseed  oil; 
turpentine;  Douglas  fir;  oak  flooring;  yellow 
pine;  Ponderosa  pine;  white  pine;  doors; 
windows;  heating  equipment;  range  boilers; 
plumbing  supplies;  structural  clay  products; 
window  glass;  sand,  gravel,  and  crushed  stone; 
ready-mixed  concrete. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  459  pages,  55 
cents. 

34.  Control  of  Unfair  Competitive  Practices 
Through  Trade  Practice  Conference  Proce- 
dure of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Legal  objectives; 
actual  operation  extends  through  20  years; 
public  interest  of  primary  concern;  industry 
conference;  public  hearing;  approval  and 
promulgation  of  rules;  requirements  for  ap- 
proval of  rules;  classification  of  rules  and 
enforceability;  industries  and  types  of  trade 
practices  covered;  illustrations  of  effective 
treatment  of  difficult  Industry  problems; 
some  distinctive  advantages  of  the  trade  prac- 
tice conference  procedure:  constructive  ac- 
complishments as  indicated  In  expressions  of 
members  of  Industry,  trade  organizations,  and 
from  authoritative  WTltlngs. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  65  pages,  10 
cents. 

35.  Large-Scale  Organization  in  the  Food 
Industries,  by  A.  C.  Hoffman,  Principal  Agri- 
cultural Economist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
technological  basis  of  big  business  in  the  food 
Industries;  mass  retailing  of  food  products; 
large-scale  organization  in  the  meat-packing 
Industry;  large-scale  organization  in  the  dairy 
Industry;  combination  in  the  flcur-mtlllng 
and  bread-baking  Industries:  flour  milling; 
the  baking  Industry;  fruit  and  vegetable  can- 
ning; the  handling  of  fresh  fruits  and  veg- 
etables; miscellaneous  food  corporations; 
mass  distribution  and  marketing  efficiency: 
efficiency  In  retailing;  chains  versus  Inde- 
pendents; the  Integration  of  grocery  whole- 
saling and  retailing;  economies  In  the  Inte- 
gration of  processing  and  distribution;  ad- 
vantages of  grocery  chains  over  other  types 
of  large-scale  handlers;  economies  at  the  pro- 
ducer end;  the  duplication  of  marketing  serv- 
ices and  facilities;  monop>oly  in  food  distribu- 
tion; concepts  and  criteria;  concentration  of 
control;  profits  and  financial  tendencies  of 
the  leading  food  corporations;  buying  and 
selling  policies  of  mass  food  distributors; 
large-scale  org-'nlzatlon  and  price  flexibility; 
patent  control  in  the  food  Industries:  patents 
affecting  the  dairy  industry;  the  quick  freez- 
ing of  food  products;  patent  control  for 
breakfast  cereals;  flour-milling  patents;  pat- 


ent control  In  other  food  lines;  legislative  and 
judicial  policy  toward  a  new  public  policy. 

Superintendent  of  Documents.  174  pages. 
20  cents. 

36.  Reports  of  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion by  The  Federal  Trade  Commlislon.  Re- 
port on  natural  gas  and  natural-gas  pipe  lines 
in  the  United  States  ol  America:  Importance 
of  natural  gas  as  a  natural  resource,  prosper- 
ity of  the  nation  de])ends  on  natu:al  re- 
sources, size,  and  Importance  of  the  natural- 
gas  Industry:  concentration  of  control  cf 
natural-gas  pipe-line  mileage:  owne:8hlp  by 
large  Industrial  and  utility  Interests;  prices 
and  price  spreads:  pipe-line  profits;  Impor- 
tant features  of  particular  gas  pipe  lines, 
spreads  in  natural -gas  average  or  class  prices 
as  indicators  of  control:  efforts  of  natural- 
gas  producers  to  obtain  outlets  and  markets; 
opposition  of  dominant  Interests  to  Inde- 
pendent natural-gas  pipe  lines;  wastage  of 
natural  gas;  other  specltic  monopolistic  evils 
and  practices;  efforts  by  states  to  regulate  the 
natural-gas  Industry.  Report  on  agricultural 
Implement  and  machine  Inquiry:  agricultural 
Implement  and  machine  Industry,  beginning 
of  the  Industry,  conditions  of  agriculture,  con- 
centration of  the  industry,  wholesale  dis- 
tribution system,  retail  sales  system,  retail 
associations,  farm-equipment  Institute,  prices 
In  the  industry,  profits  in  the  Industry',  the 
farmer's  doMar,  corrective  measures  taken  by 
leading  companies,  prices  of  agricultural  im- 
plements. Increase  In  farm  Implement  and 
machine  prices  from  1933  to  1938,  price 
reductions  for  agricultural  Implements  fol- 
lowing publication  of  the  Commission's  re- 
port. Report  on  motor-vehicle  Industry 
Inquiry;  concentration  In  the  motor- 
vehicle  Industry,  competition  In  prcdurtlon 
and  prices,  competition  among  motor-vehicle 
dealers,  "padding"  new-  and  used-car  prices, 
dealer  price-fixing  activities,  legal  aspects  of 
used-car  valuation  or  appraisal  bureaus,  un- 
fair methods  of  motor-vehicle  manufacturers 
In  their  relations  with  their  dealers,  m"»nu- 
facturers'  treatment  of  dealers,  abuses  of  In- 
stallment financing.  Itemized  Invoice  needed 
for  consumer  protection,  deception  In  charges 
for  transportation  of  motor  vehicles,  sale  of 
driven  cars  as  new  cars,  voluntary  Improve- 
ments made  by  the  manufacturers,  abuses 
In  finance  charges,  greater  accuracy  In  price 
advertising,  manufacturer -dealer  contracts. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  275  pages, 
35  cents. 

37.  Saving.  Investment,  and  National  In- 
come, by  Oscar  L.  Altman,  Senior  Economist, 
National  Resources  Planning  Board.  Saving. 
Investment,  and  national  income;  the  prob- 
lem, the  materials,  the  flow  of  Income,  con- 
sumption. Investment,  and  national  Income, 
volume  and  components  of  saving;  concf'n- 
tratlon  of  the  components  of  the  savings 
stream,  concentration,  taxation,  and  saving, 
the  flow  of  savings;  the  flow  of  savlt.gs 
through  capital  markets,  internal  financing 
of  business  investment,  recent  trends  In  the 
capital  markets,  volume,  direction,  and  con- 
trol of  Investment:  Investment,  consumption, 
and  productive  capacity,  volume  and  direc- 
tion of  investment,  concentration  of  business 
Investment  and  investment  decisions,  factors 
governing  the  level  of  investment,  factors 
responsible  for  the  prosperity  of  the  twenties 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  136  pcges, 
20  cents. 

38.  A  Study  of  the  Construction  and  En- 
forcement of  the  Federal  Antitrust  Laws,  by 
Milton  Handler,  Associate  Professor  of  Law, 
Columbia  University  School  of  Law,  and  As- 
sistant to  the  General  Counsel.  Treasury  De- 
partment. Substantive  law;  direct  price-fix- 
ing; control  of  output;  sharing  markets;  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  trade  statistics 
and  open  price  systems;  degree  oJ  market  con- 
trol; price  uniformity  and  Identical  bids;  price 
leadership;  miscellaneous  practices;  mergers 
and  consolidations;  sugar  trust.  Northern 
Securities  case,  oil  and  tobacco  trusts,  ter- 
minal case,  railroad  cases,  shoe   machinery 
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trust.  Bteel  corpor»tlon.  Anthracite  coal  cases. 
Anaconda  merger.  International  Harvester 
ConaoUdatlon.  recapitulation:  antitrust  en- 
forcement; the  inadequacy  of  appropriations 
and  personnel,  complex. ty  of  antitrust  litiga- 
tion and  the  inadequacies  of  procedure,  exist- 
ing concentration  of  industry;  Implementa- 
tlcn  of  the  statute. 

Superintendent  of  Docxunents,  100  pages. 
16  cents 

39.  Control  of  the  Petroleum  Industry  by 
Major  Oil  Companies,  by  Roy  C.  Cook.  Ex- 
pert. An  u  trust  Division.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. The  extent  of  corporate  control,  owner- 
ship, and  control  by  branches  of  the  industry, 
the  competitive  advantages  of  Integration, 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute:  produc- 
tion: crude-oil  transportation;  refining:  gaso- 
line transportation:  marketing:  geographical 
d.stributlon.  ownership  of  marketing  facili- 
ties by  the  majors,  control  over  Jobbers,  the 
use  of  baeing-point  systems,  Ethyl  Gasoline 
Corporation  agreement,  price  leadership  and 
division  of  territory  for  posted  prices,  control 
over  service-station  operators,  uniform  sales 
contracts  to  Jobbers,  exclusive  contracts  rnd 
price  differentials,  elimination  of  trackside 
stations,  the  effect  of  Natlcn-wlde  credit 
cards. 

Superintendent  of  Docimaents,  101  pages, 
30  cents. 

40.  Regulation  of  Economic  Activities  in 
Foreign  Countries,  by  Agnes  Roman,  Econ- 
omist. Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee; Louis  Domerat*ky.  Chief.  Division  of 
Regional  Information.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Conunerce;  Rudolf  Callmann;  John 
H.  Cover.  Chief  Economic  Analyst,  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce:  Nelson  A. 
Miller.  Acting  Chief.  Marketing  Research  Di- 
vision. Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. Recent  trends  In  British  Industrial 
reorganization :  British  problenis  of  economic 
reorganization:  pre-war  economic  structure; 
post-war  industrial  problems:  reorganization 
of  British  coal  Industry;  reorganization  of 
the  British  cotton  Industry.  Germany — his- 
tory of  the  extent  and  control  of  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  in  Germany:  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  concentration 
movement:  before  the  World  War.  the  World 
War.  after  the  World  War.  rationalization, 
extent,  special  industries,  legal  development 
of  the  concentration  movement:  the  German 
Temporary  Economic  Committee:  combina- 
tion movement  In  private  Industry,  cartels, 
regtilatory  experience  in  Germany  under  na- 
tional socialism :  cartel  legislation  since  1933: 
the  structure  of  Gernum  economy  under  na- 
tional socialism;  control  of  imports  and  for- 
eign exchange:  control  of  Industrial  prices; 
control  of  the  capital  market:  regimentation 
o|  labor:  taxation,  company  law;  appraisal  of 
the  German  control  system.  France — regu- 
latory experience  in  France:  history  and 
character  of  the  French  cartel  movement: 
government  monopolies:  government  or- 
j^anlzations.  Argentina — government  control 
over  economic  activities  Ln  Argentina:  the 
nature  of  Argentine  economy;  government 
policy  tovrard  business;  antitrust  law,  pro- 
motion of  meat  industry,  aid  to  agriculture, 
foreign  exchange  control,  regulation  of  pub- 
lic utilities.  Insurance  control,  economic  war- 
time measures,  regulation  In  the  petroleum 
Industry.  Brazil — government  Intervention 
In  Brazil:  regulation  of  basic  agriculttiral 
industries;  Brazil  s  coffee  defense  measures. 
the  Cccoa  Institute,  the  Sugar  and  Alcohol 
Institute,  extension  of  government  interven- 
tion to  other  commodities,  government  credit 
to  agriculture,  the  National  Economic  Coun- 
cil: nationalization:  antitrust  legislation; 
ecoiK>mlc  wartime  legislation.  Chile — state 
regulation  In  Chile:  objectives  of  state  in- 
tervention; government  In  business:  public 
utilities,  the  nitrate  industry.  International 
nitrogen  cartel,  other  forms  of  governmental 
participation  in  Industry,  creation  of  fiscal 


corporations,  the  law  fixing  overproduction, 
supervision  of  foreign  trade  and  exchange 
control,  government  and  crsdlt.  the  commis- 
sariat general  of  subsistences  and  prices,  pro- 
posed monopolies.  Mexico — regtilatory  ex- 
perience in  Mexico:  the  Mexican  revolution; 
antimonopoly  legislation;  the  6-year  plan; 
recent  measures  to  control  economic  activi- 
ties: nationalization. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  177  pages, 
30  cents. 

41.  Price  Discrimination  In  Steel,  by  John 
M.  Blair  and  Arthur  Reeside.  The  data  and 
the  analytical  techniques;  graphic  presenta- 
tion of  the  data:  the  significance  to  the  con- 
centration of  economic  power:  the  signifi- 
cance to  the  Government:  the  significance  to 
the  economic  arguments  of  the  steel  Industry 

Superintendent  of  Documents.  54  pages.  10 
cents. 

42.  The  Basing  Point  Problem,  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  Monopoly  and  com- 
petition in  steel:  visible  effects  of  Identical 
delivered  prices.  Implications  of  Identical  de- 
livered prices.  Indicators  of  monopoly,  ef- 
fects of  identical  delivered  prices,  effects  of 
partial  competition,  monopoly  leads  to  gov- 
ernment control,  competition,  some  factors 
in  the  pricing  of  steel:  the  demand  for  steel, 
characteristics  of  demand,  the  supply  of  steel, 
characteristics  of  cost  In  the  Industry,  the 
dynamics  of  the  market  for  steel,  the  baslng- 
polnt  method  of  quoting  delivered  prices,  re- 
lation of  competition  to  profits,  capacity,  and 
costs  of  d'stribution,  the  basing-point  method 
of  quoting  delivered  prices  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry; the  operation  of  the  baslng-point 
method,  historical  material,  criticisms  of  the 
basing-point  method,  the  proposed  alterna- 
tive to  the  basing-point  method,  an  anlysis 
of  the  baslhg-polnt  system  of  delivered  prices 
as  presented  by  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
Uon  in  "exhibits  nos.  1410  and  1418." 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  151  pages, 
30  cents. 

43.  The  Motion  Picture  Industry— A  Pat- 
tern of  Control,  by  Daniel  Bertrand,  Admin- 
istrative Assistant,  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee:  W.  Duane  Evans.  Senior 
Economist.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  United 
States  Department  of  Labor;  E.  L.  Blanchard, 
Member.  Temporary  National  Econon>lc  Com- 
mittee Staff.  The  pattern;  the  issues;  block 
booking,  blind  selling,  and  the  forcing  of 
shorts,  designated  play  dates,  other  prac- 
tices affecting  distributor -exhibitor  relation- 
ships, overbuying,  selective  contracts,  clear- 
ance and  zoning,  unfairly  specified  admission 
prices,  ether  practices  affecting  relationships 
between  exhibitors,  the  eight  major  com- 
panies; the  Motion  Picture  Producers  and 
Distributors  of  America.  Inc.,  or  the  Hays 
organization;   the  consent  decree. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  92  pages.  15 
cents. 

WTNAL     SEPOBT     AND     RXCOMMENDATIONS TISAL 

REPORT  OF  THK  KXBCtmVE  SECRETARY 

Pinal  Report  and  Recommendations  of  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  Committee: 
Recommendations  of  the  Committee  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Verbatim  record  of  the  public  ses- 
sions cf  Committee  members,  containing  the 
statement  of  the  chairman.  Senator  Joseph 
C.  CMahoney;  progress  report  of  the  execu- 
tive secretary,  Dewey  Anderson;  statement 
of  Thurman  Arnold,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral ot  the  United  States:  Corwin  Edwards, 
economist  of  the  Department  of  Justice;  W. 
T.  Felley,  chief  counsel  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission;  James  A.  Horton,  chief  examiner 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission;  W'ayne  C. 
Taylor.  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Depart- 
ment cf  Commerce;  Paul  C.  Truitt,  chairman 
of  the  interdepartmental  committee  on  Inter- 
state trade  barriers.  Department  cf  Commerce; 
Frank  Bane,  executive  secretary  of  the  Cotm- 
ell  of  State  Governments;  A.  H.  Martin.  Di- 


rector of  the  Marketing  Laws  Survey;  Fred- 
erick V.  Waugh.  head.  Division  of  Marketing 
Research,  Department  of  Agriculture:  Con- 
way P.  Cce,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  Louis  H.  Bean,  counselor. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculttire;  Carl  8.  Taylor,  head, 
Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Wel- 
fare. Department  of  Agriculture:  Mcrdecal 
Ezekiel,  economic  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Department  of  Agriculture;  Dcn- 
ald  E.  Montgomery,  Director,  Consumers* 
Counsel  Division,  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Sumner  T  Pike,  Commissioner,  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission;  Senator  James  M. 
Mead;  Isadoi  Lubin,  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Department  of  Labor;  Willis  J.  Bal- 
llnger,  economic  adviser  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission;  Joseph  J.  O'Connell,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  General  Counsel,  Department 
of  the  Treasury;  final  statement  of  the  chair- 
man. Senator  Joseph  C.  CMahoney.  A  Brief 
History  of  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee.  A  Financial  Statement  of  the 
Committee's  Operations. 

Superintendent  of  Ccuments. 

Final  Report  of  the  Executive  Secretary,  to 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee 
on  the  Concentration  of  Economic  Power  in 
the  United  States.  A  staff  volume  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Dewey  Anderson. 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee,  and  Dr.  Theo- 
dore J.  Kreps,  Economic  Adviser  to  the  Com- 
mittee and  Professor  of  of  Business  Econom- 
ics. Graduate  School  of  Business.  Stanford 
University,  assisted  by  Ruth  Aull,  Technical 
Assistant  to  the  Committee.  Competition 
and  monopoly  in  American  Indtistry;  con- 
centration of  production;  managed  Indus- 
trial prices;  controlled  production  and  sales; 
trade  associations  and  cartels;  technology  In 
otir  economy;  Interstate  trade  barriers;  con- 
centration of  corporate  assets,  earnings,  and 
profits;  concentration  of  ownership;  concen- 
tration of  savings;  concentrated  control  of 
Investment  policies;  Investments  and  the  In- 
surance Industry:  stimulating  investment; 
Investment  In  the  housing  industry;  small 
business;  consumers;  fiscal  policy  and  taxa- 
tion. 

Superintendent  of  Documents. 


United  States  Against  the  Cooper 
Corporatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  April  4.  1941 


OPINIONS  OP  SUPREME  COURT 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  have  be- 
fore me  the  opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of 
United  States  of  America,  petitioner, 
against  the  Cooper  Corporation  et  al. 
These  opinions  deal  with  the  question  of 
the  rights,  if  any.  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Sherman  Act.  I  wish  to  call 
particular  attention  to  the  very  able  dis- 
senting opinion  of  Mr,  Justice  Black.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  opin- 
ions printed  in  the   Appendix  of  the 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  opinions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

{Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
No.  484. — October  term,  1940.  The  United 
States  of  America,  petitioner,  v.  The 
Cooper  Corporation,  et  al.  On  petition  for 
writ  of  certiorari  to  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit. 
March  31,  1941] 

Mr.  Justice  Roberts  delivered  the  opinicm 
of  the  Court. 

We  took  this  case  because  it  presents  the 
Important  question  whether  the  United  States 
may  maintain  an  action  for  treble  damages 
under  section  7  of  the  Sherman  Act.' 

The  complaint  charged  the  respondents 
had  Illegally  combined  and  conspired  to  fix 
collusive  prices  of  articles  purchased  by  the 
United  States;  alleged  the  money  damage 
Inf.icted  upon  the  United  States  thereby,  and 
sought  Judgment  for  three  times  that 
amount.  The  district  court  granted  a  mo- 
tion to  dismiss  the  complaint  on  the  ground 
that  the  United  States  is  not  a  person  as  the 
term  is  used  in  section  7  of  the  Sherman 
Act.'  The  circuit  court  of  appeals  afiarmed 
the  Judgment.' 

Section  7  provides: 

"Any  person  who  shall  be  injured  in  his 
business  or  proi>erty  by  any  other  person  or 
corporation  by  reason  of  anything  forbidden 
or  declared  to  be  unlawful  by  this  act,  may 
sue  therefor  In  any  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  In  the  district  In  which  the  defendant 
resides  or  is  found,  without  respect  to  the 
amount  In  controversy,  and  shall  recover 
threefold  the  damages  by  him  sustained,  and 
the  costs  of  suit,  including  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee." 

The  United  States  is  a  Juristic  person  In  the 
sense  that  it  has  capacity  to  sue  upon  con- 
tracts made  with  It  or  in  vindication  of  Its 
property  rights.  The  Sherman  Act.  however, 
created  new  rights  and  remedies  which  are 
available  only  to  those  on  whom  they  are 
conferred  by  the  act.*  The  precise  question 
for  decision,  therefore,  is  whether,  by  the  use 
of  the  phrase  "any  person"  Congress  lnti?nded 
to  confer  upon  the  United  States  the  right  to 
maintain  an  action  for  treble  damages  against 
a  violator  of  the  act. 

Since.  In  common  usage,  the  term  "person" 
does  not  Include  the  sovereign,  statutes  em- 
ploying the  phrase  are  ordinarily  construed 
to  exclude  It.'  But  there  is  no  hard  and  fast 
rule  of  exclvislon.  The  purpose,  the  subject 
matter,  the  context,  the  legislative  history, 
and  the  executive  interpretation  of  the  stat- 
ute are  aids  to  construction  which  may  indi- 
cate an  Intent,  by  the  tise  of  the  term,  to 
bring  State  or  Nation  within  the  scope  of  the 
law.« 

The  Government  admits  that  often  the 
word  "person"  Is  used  in  such  a  sense  as  not 
to  Include  the  sovereign  but  urges  that  where, 
as  In  the  present  Instance,  its  wider  applica- 
tion is  consistent  with,  and  tends  to  effectu- 
ate, the  public  policy  evidenced  by  the  stat- 
ute, the  term  should  be  held  to  embrace  the 
Government.  And  it  strongly  urges  that  all 
the  considerations  which  moved  Congress  to 
confer  the  right  to  recover  damages  upon  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  injured  by  vlola- 


'  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  ch.  647.  26  Stat.  209.  210. 

» 31  F.  Supp.  848. 

•114F.  (2d)  413. 

*  Wilder  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Corn  Products  Refining 
Co.  (236  U.  S.  165. 174) ;  Fleitmann  v.  Welsbach 
Street  Lighting  Co.  (240  U.  S.  27,  29);  Geddet 
V.  Ariaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.  (254  U.  S.  590. 
593). 

'  United  States  v.  Fox  (52  N.  Y.  530) ;  Id.  (94 
U.S.  315.  321). 

"See  Levy  v.  McCartee  (6  Pet.  102,  TIO): 
United  States  v.  Freeman  (3  How.  556,  565); 
Ohio  V.  Helvering  (292  U.  8.  360.  370);  Sar- 
done  V.  United  States  (302  U.  8.  379). 


tlons  of  the  act  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
United  States  which,  as  a  large  procurer  of 
goods  and  services,  is  as  likely  to  be  injured 
by  the  denounced  combinations  and  monop- 
olies as  is  a  natural  or  corporate  person. 
We  are  asked,  in  this  view,  so  to  construe  the 
act  as  not  to  deny  to  the  Government  what 
public  policy  is  thought  to  require. 

Decision  is  not  to  be  reached  by  a  strict 
construction  of  the  words  of  the  act,  nor  by 
the  application  of  artificial  canons  of  con- 
struction. On  the  contrary,  we  are  to  read 
the  statutory  language  in  Its  ordinary  and 
natural  sense,  and  if  doubts  remain,  resolve 
them  in  the  light,  not  only  of  the  policy  in- 
tended to  be  served  by  the  enactment,  but. 
as  well,  by  all  other  available  aids  to  con- 
struction. But  It  is  not  our  function  to  en- 
graft on  a  statute  additions  which  we  think 
the  legislature  logically  might  or  should 
have  made." 

The  recent  expressions  of  this  court  in 
Tigner  v.  Texas  (310  U  8.  141,  148.  149).  warn 
that  it  is  not  for  the  courts  to  Indulge  In 
the  business  of  policy  making  in  the  field 
of  antitrust  legislation.  Congress  has  not 
left  us  at  large  to  devise  every  feasible  means 
for  protecting  the  Government  as  a  pur- 
chaser. It  is  the  function  of  Congress  to 
fashion  means  to  that  end.  and  Congress 
has  discharged  this  duty  from  time  to  time 
according  to  its  own  wisdom.  Our  function 
ends  with  the  endaavor  to  ascertain  from 
the  words  used,  construed  In  the  light  of  the 
relevant  material,  what  was  in  fact  the  In- 
tent of  Congress. 

1.  Without  going  beyond  the  words  of  the 
section,  the  use  of  the  phrase  "any  person" 
Is  Insuflacient  to  authorize  an  action  by  the 
Government.  This  conclusion  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  If  the  purpose  was  to  In- 
clude the  United  States,  "t'^e  ordinary  dig- 
nities of  speech  would  have  led"  to  its  men- 
tion by  name.'  It  Is  supported  also  by  the 
collocation  of  the  phrase  in  the  section.  The 
provision  Is  that  "any  person"  injured  by 
violation  of  the  act  "by  any  other  peison  or 
corporation"  may  maintain  an  action  for 
treble  damages  against  the  latter.  It  is 
hardly  credible  that  Congress  used  the  term 
"person"  In  different  senses  In  the  same  sen- 
tence. Yet,  unless  it  did.  the  United  States 
would  not  only  be  entitled  to  sue  but  would 
be  liable  to  suit  for  treble  damages.  The 
more  natural  inference,  we  think,  is  that  the 
meaning  of  the  work  was  in  both  uses  limited 
to  what  are  usually  known  as  natural  and 
artificial  persons,  that  is.  Individuals  and 
corporations.  In  addition,  the  concluding 
words  of  the  section  give  the  injured  party, 
as  part  of  his  costs,  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee — a  provision  more  appropriate  for  a  pri- 
vate litigant  than  for  the  United  States. 

2.  The  connotation  of  a  term  in  one  por- 
tion of  an  act  may  often  be  clarified  by  ref- 
erence to  Its  use  in  others.  The  word  "per- 
son" Is  used  In  several  sections  other  than 
section  7.  In  sections  1.  2.  and  3  the  phrase 
designating  those  liable  criminally  is  "every 
person  who  shall."  etc.  In  each  Instance  it 
Is  obvious  that  while  the  term  "person"  may 
well  Include  a  corporation  it  cannot  embrace 
the  United  States.  In  section  8  Congress 
attempted  to  make  clear  that  the  term  "per- 
soil"  Is  to  Include  a  corporation.  The  provi- 
sion is  "that  the  word  'person.'  or  'persons.' 
wherever  used  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to 
Include  corporations  and  associations  exist- 
ing under  or  authorized  by  the  laws  of  either 
the  United  States,  the  laws  of  any  of  the 
Territories,  the  laws  of  any  State,  or  the  laws 
of  cny  foreign  country."    The  very  fact,  how- 


^The  Pedro  (175  U.  8.  354,  364);  Dewey  ▼. 
United  States  (178  U.  8.  510,  519,  520) ;  Pirie  v. 
Chicago  T.  &  T.  Co.  (182  U.  S.  438.  451) ;  WhiU 
V.  United  States  (191  U.  8.  545,  551,  552): 
Ebert  v.  Poston  (266  U.  8.  548,  554);  Helver- 
ing V.  Oregon  L.  I.  Co.  (811  U.  8.  287,  272). 

•Davis  V.  Pringle  (268  U.  8.  315,  318). 


ever,  that  this  sweeping  inclusion  of  various 
entities  was  thought  important  to  preclude 
any  narrow  interpretation  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  If  the  United  States  was  intended 
to  be  included  Congress  would  have  so  pro- 
vided expressly.  We  may  say  In  passing  that 
the  argument  that  the  United  States  may  be 
treated  as  a  corporation  organized  under  lu 
own  laws,  that  is.  under  the  Constitution  as 
the  fundamental  law.  seems  so  strained  as 
not  to  merit  serious  consideration.  It  Is  fair 
to  assume  that  the  term  "person."  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  indication  to  the  contrary,  was 
employed  by  the  Congress  throughout  the  act 
In  the  same,  and  not  in  different,  senses 

3.  The  scheme  and  structure  of  the  legis- 
lation Is  likewise  important  to  a  proper  as- 
certainment of  its  purpose  and  intent.  Sec- 
tions 1,  2.  and  3  impose  criminal  sanctions 
for  violations  of  the  acts  denounced  in  those 
sections  respectively.  Section  4  gives  Juris- 
diction to  the  Federal  courts  of  proceedings 
by  the  Government  to  restrain  i-lolations  of 
the  act  and  imposes  upon  United  States  attor- 
neys the  duty  to  Institute  equity  proceedings 
to  that  end.  Section  6  regulates  service  In 
such  suits.  Section  6  authorize*  seizure,  In 
the  course  of  interstate  transportation,  of 
goods  owned  under  any  contract  or  pursuant 
to  any  conspiracy  made  illegal  by  the  statute. 

Thus  far  the  act  deals  In  detail  with  the 
criminal  and  civil  remedies  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  vindication  of  the  policy  of  the  leg- 
islation. There  follows  section  7.  the  only 
other  substantive  section,  giving  a  civil  action 
for  an  injury  to  property  rights. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  act  envisaged 
two  classes  of  actions — those  made  available 
only  to  the  Government,  which  are  first  pro- 
vided in  detail,  and.  In  addition,  a  right  cf 
action  for  treble  damages  granted  to  redress 
private  Inqury.  If  this  be  the  fair  construc- 
tion o*  the  act.  the  Court's  task  is  finished 
when  It  gives  effect  to  the  purposes  of  the 
law,  evidenced  by  the  various  remedies  It 
affords  for  different  situations  Though  the 
law  gave  a  remedy  by  way  of  Injunction  at 
the  suit  of  the  United  States,  we  were  pressed 
to  say  that  a  private  person  should  have  the 
same  remedy.  We  were  compelled  to  answer 
that  Congress  had  not  seen  fit  so  to  provide.* 
For  the  like  reasons  we  cannot  hold  that 
since  a  private  purchaser  is  given  a  remedy 
for  his  losses  In  treble  damages,  the  United 
Stales  should  be  awarded  the  same  remedy. 

4  Supplemental  legislation  lends  support 
to  the  view  that  Congress  had  In  mind  the 
distinction  between  public  and  private  rem- 
edies and  did  not  intend  to  confer  a  right  of 
action  on  the  United  States  by  the  use  of 
the  phrase  "any  person"  In  section  7.  The 
antitrust  provisions  of  the  Wilson  Tariff  Act  *» 
follow  the  same  pattern  as  the  Sherman  Act 
Section  73 "  denounces  ccmbinaticns  and 
agreements  between  parties  importing  arti- 
cles from  a  foreign  country  and  declares  that 
every  person  guilty  of  violation  of  Us  terms 
shall  be  punished.  Section  74  confers  Jurla- 
dictlon  upon  the  Federal  courts  and  author- 
izes proceedings  in  equity  bv  the  United 
Siates  to  restrain  such  acts.  S?ctlon  76  pro- 
vides for  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  property 
imported  Into  the  United  States  contrary  to 
law  and  section  77  gives  an  action  for  treble 
damages  to  any  person  against  any  otlier 
person  or  corporation  In  the  exact  words  of 
section  7  of  the  Sherman  Act. 


•JIflnTiesofa  v.  Northern  Securities  Co.  (194 
U.  S.  48.  71):  Paine  Lumber  Co.  v.  Neal  (244 
U.  8.  459).  The  act  was  amended  to  author- 
ize suits  for  Injunctions  by  private  litigants. 
See  the  Clayton  Act  of  October  15,  1914,  eh 
323,  sec.  16,  38  Stat.  730.  737;  15  U.  8.  C .  see. 
36. 

"^  Act  of  August  27.  1894.  cb.  349,  28  8Ut 
509.  as  amended  by  act  of  February  12,  1913. 
ch.  40.  37  Stat.  667:  15  U.  8.  C,  aac.  8. 

"  28  Stat.  670.  37  SUt  667. 
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Tbg  antidumping  proTlslons  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1916  "  make  It  •  criminal  offence  for 
"any  person"  Importing  article*  from  a  foreign 
country  to  »ell.  or  cauae  to  be  Impcrted  or 
■old.  Bucta  articles  wlttiln  the  United  States 
mi  ifateUnttaJly  less  than  the  market  value 
at  such  arttdea  at  the  time  of  exportation 
In  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  of 
production,  etc.  They  further  declare  that 
any  person  injured  in  his  business  or  property 
by  any  violation  may  sue  therefor  In  the 
United  States  courts  and  recover  threefold 
damages  and  costs.  Including  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee.  It  must  be  obvious  that  the 
United  eutea  cannot  be  embraced  by  the 
phrase  "any  person"  there  used. 

When  Congress  came  to  supplement  the 
Sherman  Act  by  the  Clayton  Act."  It  In- 
cluded in  the  latter  a  significant  section 
bearing  upon  the  question  under  considera- 
tion. Doubts  bad  arisen  as  to  whether  Issues 
adjudicated  In  a  criminal  proceeding  or  a 
•utt  In  equity  brought  by  the  United  States 
ahotUd  be  taken  as  concluded  In  an  action 
for  treble  damages  subsequently  brought  by 
an  Injured  party.  By  section  5  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  It  was  sought  to  give  such  adjudica- 
tion that  effect.     The  section  provides: 

"A  final  Judgment  or  decree  hereafter 
rendered  In  any  criminal  prosecution  or  In 
any  suit  or  proceeding  In  equity  brought  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  under  the 
antitrust  laws  to  the  effect  that  a  defendant 
has  violated  said  laws  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  against  such  defendant  In  any  suit 
or  proceeding  brought  by  any  other  party 
against  such  defendant  under  said  laws  as  to 
all  matters  respecting  which  said  Judgment 
or  decree  would  be  an  estoppel  as  between 
the  parties  thereo:  Provided,  This  section 
sh'II  not  apply  to  consent  Judgments  or 
decrees  entered  before  any  testimony  has  been 
taken." 

Immediately  following  this  provision  the 
section  continues: 

"Whenever  any  suit  or  proceeding  in  equity 
or  criminal  prosecution  Is  instituted  by  the 
United  States  to  prevent,  restrain,  or  punish 
violations  of  any  of  the  antitrust  laws,  the 
running  of  the  statute  of  limitations  In  re- 
spect of  each  and  every  private  right  of  action 
arising  tinder  said  laws  and  based  In  whole  or 
in  part  on  any  matter  complained  of  In  said 
suit  or  proceeding  shall  be  suspended  during 
the  pendency  thereof." 

Here  again  it  seems  clear  that  Congress 
reccgnteed  the  distinction  between  proceed- 
ings Initiated  by  the  Government  to  vindi- 
cate public  rights  and  actions  by  private  liti- 
gants for  damages. 

It  should  be  noted  that  section  1  of  the 
Clayton  Act  again  defined  the  term  "person" 
exactly  as  It  was  defined  by  section  8  of  the 
Sherman  Act,  and  section  4  again  enacted 
that  any  person  Injured  by  a  violation  might 
rseover  treble  damages  together  with  a 
wsonable  attorney's  fee. 

5.  There  has  been  a  considerable  body  of 
judicial  expression  to  the  effect  that  section  7 
authorizes  an  action  for  damages  only  by 
private  suitors  and  not  by  the  Oovemment." 


"Act  of  September  8,  1916,  ch.  463,  39  SUt. 
756.  798;  15  U.  S.  C,  sec.  72. 

'*Act  of  October  IS,  1914,  ch.  333,  38  Stat. 
730. 

'^Pidcock  V.  HarHngton.  64  red.  821,  822; 
Lotctnstein  v.  Evans.  69  Fed.  908,  911;  Greer, 
Milla  A  Co.  v.  Stoller.  77  Fed.  1.  3:  City  of 
Atlanta  v.  Chattanooya  Foundry.  101  Fed. 
900,  904;  Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing 
Co.  V.  United  Statet.  226  U.  S  20.  S3;  VnUed 
Stat^a  T.  Pofterson.  201  Fed.  697.  714;  General 
Investment  Co.  v.  Lake  Shore  S  Michigan 
So.  Ry  Co..  300  U.  S.  361,  386;  Glenn  Coal  Co. 
V.  Dickinson  Fuel  Co.,  72  Fed.  (2d)  885,  889, 
Quemoi  Theatre  Co.  ■v.  Warner  Bros.  Pictures, 
35  red.  Supp.  949,  950;  Tigner  v.  Texas.  810 
U.  &  141.  liB. 


While  none  of  the  cases  presented  the  exact 
question  here  Involved,  the  statements  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  exhibit  a  uniform  opinion 
contrary  to  the  Government's  present  conten- 
tion. 

6.  The  legislative  history  Is  persuasive  that 
the  Sherman  Act  was  not  intended  to  give  the 
United  States  a  civil  action  for  damages. 
Senator  Sherman,  on  March  18.  1890,  intro- 
duced a  bill  which.  In  section  1,  provided  that 
the  United  States  might  bring  various  clvU 
actions  and.  In  section  2.  that  "any  person" 
should  be  entitled  to  sue  any  "person"  or 
"corporation  ■  for  double  damages." 

In  the  discussion  of  the  bill  it  was  pointed 
out  that  section  1  authorized  the  United 
States  to  bring  civil  actions.  Including  those 
for  simple  damages  and  that,  under  section  2. 
private  parties  were  entitled  to  sue  for  double 
damages.  Senator  Sherman  stated  that  sec- 
tion 2  gave  a  right  to  sue  for  double  damages 
only  to  private  parties  and  not  to  the  United 
SUtes.  He  stated  that  the  civil  suit  by  the 
United  States  authorized  by  section  1  might 
be  for  an  ouster  of  the  power  of  the  corpora- 
tion, for  damages,  or  in  quo  warranto,  and 
added :  "But  the  second  section  provides  purely 
a  personal  remedy,  a  civil  suit  also  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States."  " 

As  is  well  known,  after  Senator  Sherman's 
bill  had  been  amended.  Senator  Hoar  re- 
wrote most  of  the  bill.  In  so  doing  he  elim- 
inated section  1  with  its  provision  for  civil 
suits  by  the  United  States  and  substituted 
sections  1.  2.  3,  4,  and  6.  specifying  the  rem- 
edies, civil,  criminal,  and  by  way  of  forfeiture, 
available  to  the  United  States.  In  that 
revision  he  retained,  with  slight  change,  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill.  Increasing  the  recoverable 
damages  to  treble  Instead  of  double,  and  re- 
numbered the  section  as  section  7.  In  this 
form  the  bill  was  adopted. 

As  already  stated,  the  language  of  section  7 
of  the  Sherman  Act  was  repeated  in  later  stat- 
utes extending  the  antitrust  laws  although 
in  the  meantime  this  and  other  courts  had 
expressed  the  view  that  the  section  accorded 
the  Go\ernment  no  right  of  suit  for  treble 
damages.  When  the  Clayton  Act  was  before 
the  Senate,  Senator  Culberson,  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  reported  the  bill,  enu- 
merated the  usual  tjrpes  of  action  prosecuted 
under  the  Sherman  Act — criminal  prosecu- 
tions, suits  in  equity,  and  actions  for  dam- 
ages, and  stated  with  respect  to  Government 
suits  under  the  Sherman  Act  and  the  Clay- 
ton Act:  "There  Is  no  suit  authorized  by  any 
of  these  statutes  except  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion or  a  suit  in  equity.  The  United  States 
does  not  bring  a  suit  at  law  for  damages."  " 


"  Section  1 .  •  •  •  And  the  circuit  cotirt 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  original  juris- 
diction of  all  suits  of  a  civil  nature  at  com- 
mon law  or  In  equity  arising  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  to  Issue  all  remedial  process,  orders, 
or  writs  proper  and  necessary  to  enforce  its 
provisions.  And  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  several  district  attorneys  are  hereby  di- 
rected. In  the  name  of  the  United  States,  to 
commence  and  prosecute  all  such  cases  to 
final  judgment  and  execution. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  person  or  corporation  In- 
jured or  damnified  by  such  arrangement, 
contract,  agreement,  trust,  or  combination 
defined  in  the  first  section  of  this  act  may  sue 
for  and  recover,  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States  of  competent  jurisdiction,  without  re- 
spect to  the  amount  involved,  of  any  person 
or  corporation  a  party  to  a  combination  de- 
scribed In  the  first  section  of  this  act.  twice 
the  amount  of  damages  sustained  and  the 
costs  of  the  suit,  together  with  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee. 

**  21  CoNGRXSSioNAi,  RECORD,  2563-2564. 

"51  Congressional  Record.  13898.  State- 
ments by  members  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  indicate  a  similar  view:  61  Con- 
GRzasiONAX.  Rbcokd.  9079.  9490,     Bepresenta- 


In  1926  the  Attorney  General.  In  response 
to  a  Senate  resolution  asking  for  information 
with  respect  to  cases  Instituted  under  the 
first  seven  sections  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
wrote:  "Under  section  7.  which  gives  to  pri- 
vate persons  the  right  to  sue  for  Injuries 
arising  under  the  act,  a  number  of  actions 
have  been  instituted.  The  United  States, 
however,  under  the  statute  Is  not  a  party  to 
suits  under  that  section."" 

Senator  OMahonet  has  introduced  a  hill, 
which  is  pending  as  S.  2719,  prepared  jointly 
by  him  and  by  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
in  charge  of  antitrust  matters.  On  June  28, 
1939.  the  Senator  stated  that  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  was  to  provide  more  effective  civil 
remedies.  In  the  course  of  his  statement  he 
said :  "There  is  only  one  other  remedy  worth 
mentioning  available  under  existing  law  to 
the  Department  of  Justice — the  civil  action 
for  an  injunction.  In  addition  there  is  the 
action  In  damages  by  a  private  person  who 
has  been  Ir.ured.  Neither  of  these  remedies 
is  effective."  He  further  stated:  "The  bill  per- 
mits the  United  States,  in  effect,  to  bring  a 
suit  foe  damages  against  an  offending  cor- 
poration and  against  its  indivldurl  directors 
and  offlcers." '» 

7.  It  is  significant  that,  in  the  light  of  the 
expressions  by  the  courts,  the  supplemental 
legislation,  and  the  legislative  history,  no  ac- 
tion has  ever  been  brought  by  the  United 
States  under  section  7  in  the  50  years  during 
which  the  statute  has  been  in  force  until  the 
present  action  was  instituted.  Down  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1937,  428  criminal  prosecu- 
tions and  suits  In  equity  had  been  Instituted 
by  the  Government."  "Down  to  December 
1939.  103  civil  suits  had  been  Instituted  by 
private  persons,  including  corporations."  In 
the  meantime  the  World  War  Intervened  with 
the  Government  a  purchaser  of  enormous 
quantities  of  material  and  supplies.  Then,  as 
now,  the  complaint  was  prevalent  that  agree- 
ments and  conspiracies  existed  to  fix  and 
maintain  prices  of  materials  needed  by  the 
Government.  And  throughout  the  life  of  the 
legislation  able  and  vigilant  olficlals  devoted 
to  enforcement  of  the  policy  of  the  Sherman 
Act  have  not  been  wanting. 

In  these  circumstances  the  conviction  that  isi 
no  right  to  sue  had  been  given  the  Govern- 
ment, rather  than  a  supine  neglect  to  resort 
to  an  available  remedy,  seems  to  us  the  true 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  no  such  actions 
have  been  instituted  by  the  United  States. 

In  summary,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
text  of  the  act.  taken  In  its  natural  and  ordi- 
nary sense,  makes  against  the  extension  of 
the  term  "person"  to  Include  the  United 
States  and  that  the  usual  aids  to  construc- 
tion, taken  together,  Instead  of  Inducing  the 
contrary  conclusion,  go  to  support  the  view 
that  Congress  did  not  use  the  word  in  the 
sense  for  which  the  Government  contends. 

The  Judgment  Is  affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  Murphy  took  no  part  In  the 
consideration  or  decision  of  this  case. 


tive  Webb,  the  chairman  of  that  conunlttee, 
mentioned  the  civil  remedies  available  under 
the  blU  as  treble  damage  actions  by  persons, 
suits  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  suits 
by  the  United  States  for  injunctions,  and 
similar  suits  by  persons.  He  then  said,  "Cer- 
tainly the  remedies  are  cumulative.  The 
remedies  pile  up.  and  all  of  the  remedies  are 
open  to  the  individual  in  a  suit."  51  Con- 
gressional Record,  16275.  But  obviously  he 
meant  that  the  remedies  given  the  public 
and  the  individual,  respectively,  were  cumu- 
lative, as  they  clearly  are;  for  it  is  plain  the 
remedy  given  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
is  not  afforded  to  the  individual. 

"  8.  Doc.  No.  79.  69th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  1. 

*  84  Congressional  Record.  8192. 

*•  Federal  Antitrust  Laws,  published  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  January  1938. 

»•  49  Yale  Law  Journal.  296. 


[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  No. 
484. — October  Term,  1940.  United  States 
of  America,  petitioner  v.  The  Cooper  Cor- 
poration et  al.  On  vrrit  of  certiorari  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit.  March  31,  1941] 
Mr.  Justice  Black,  dissenting. 
In  order  to  give  purchasers  of  goods  an 
opportunity  to  buy  them  at  prices  fixed  by 
competitive  trade,  the  Sherman  Act  made  it 
Illegal  to  fix  prices  by  combination  or  con- 
spiracy. It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that 
.  Congress  did  not  intend  to  give  equal  protec- 
tion to  all  purchasers  similarly  Injtired.  In 
my  judgment,  no  language  of  that  act,  noth- 
ing in  its  history,  and  no  argument  now  pre- 
sented for  our  consideration  makes  necessary 
the  conclusion  that  Congress  Intended  to 
discriminate  in  favor  of  some  purchasers  and 
against  others.  It  would  require  clear  and 
unequivocal  statutory  language  to  persuade 
me  that  Congress  Intended  to  grant  a  remedy 
to  all  except  one  of  those  who  were  Injured 
by  trust  prices — the  "all"  Including  every 
natural  and  artificial  person,  every  corpora- 
tion and  association  »  foreign  and  domestic, 
and  the  single  exception  being  the  United 
States,  which  buys  more  goods  and  services 
than  any  other  single  purchaser.*  No  such 
clear  and  unequivocal  statutory  language 
exists.  And  no  plausible  reason  has  been 
hazarded  to  prove  that  the  Government  as 
a  purchaser  of  goods  needs  less  protection 
from  unlawful  combinations  than  do  other 
buyers."  Many  deplorable  Instances  in  ovar 
history.  In  fact.  Indicate  the  contrary.  Con- 
gress, no  doubt  stimulated  to  action  by  these 
historical  occurrences,  has  by  numerous 
enactments  recognized  the  urgent  necessity 
for  safeguarding  governmental  purchases  of 
goods  and  services  against  unfair  and  collu- 
sive price-fixing.  To  that  end,  competitive 
bidding  as  a  prerequisite  to  Government  con- 
tracts has  been  the  general  statutory  rule 
over  a  long  period  of  years,  and  combinations 
to  deprive  the  Government  of  the  advan- 
tages of  such  competition  have  been  made 
criminal.    It  is  therefore  strange  Indeed  that 


"  A  1940  report  to  the  Senate,  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  a  Sen- 
ate resolution,  revealed  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  transacting  part  of  its  business 
through  the  medium  of  at  least  1,489  Govern- 
ment corporations.  S.  Doc.  No.  172,  76th 
Cong.,  3d  sess.,  pt.  1,  p.  4.  The  judgment  here 
does  not  foreclose  such  corporations  from 
suing  for  damages  under  section  7,  or  so  I 
assume.  If  I  am  correct  in  my  assumption, 
the  result  is  that  as  to  those  purchases  made 
by  its  corporate  agencies,  the  Government  is 
protected  by  the  Sherman  Act,  while  as  to 
those  purchases  made  by  its  noncorporate 
agencies.  It  is  not  so  protected.  A  process  of 
statutory  construction  which  results  in  giv- 
ing to  Government  corporations  a  right  de- 
nied to  constitutionally  authorized  Govern- 
ment departments  seems  to  me  to  conflict 
with  the  frequently  declared  rule  that  a  stat- 
ute should  not  be  Interpreted  in  such  way 
as  to  produce  an  unreasonable  or  unjust  re- 
sult. See  United  States  v.  American  Truck- 
ing Associations,  310  U.  S.  534,  542-543;  Sor- 
rells  V.  United  States,  287  U.  S.  435,  446. 

^'  For  a  recent  study,  see  Government  Pur- 
chasing— An  Economic  Commentary,  Mono- 
graph No.  19  of  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee  (1940). 

»*  An  argument  is  offered  to  the  effect  that 
the  Government  has  no  need  of  a  right  to 
damages,  because  it  has  the  power  to  bring 
'  criminal  and  Injunctive  proceedings.  But 
the  right  to  bring  those  proceedings  Is  given 
to  the  Government  for  the  protection  of  the 
public,  rather  than  for  its  self-protection  as  a 
purchaser.  Further,  criminal  and  injunctive 
proceedings,  whatever  their  efficacy,  do  not 
achieve  the  object  of  section  7,  which  is  to 
Indenmify  all  Injured  purchasers. 


the  Sherman  Act.  the  greatest  of  all  legisla- 
tive efforts  to  make  competition,  not  combi- 
nation, the  law  of  trade,  should  now  be  found 
to  afford  a  greater  protection  against  collu- 
sive price  fixing  to  every  other  buyer  in  the 
United  States  than  is  afforded  to  the  United 
States  itself. 

So  much  for  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
logical  approach  to  the  problem,  and  the  one 
that  should  cause  us  to  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  sue  for  damages.  If,  however,  we 
apply  familiar  canons  of  construction,  I  think 
we  are  led  to  the  same  result.  For  it  is  a 
primary  principle  that  a  law  should  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  carry  out  its  purpose,  in  the 
light  of  the  evil  aimed  at  and  the  protection 
intended  to  be  afforded.  Here,  among  the 
evils  legislated  against  was  price-fixing  by 
combination,  and  among  the  remedies  af- 
forded was  the  giving  of  a  right  of  action 
to  purchasers  injured  by  prices  so  fixed. 
The  result  of  this  case — denying  to  the  larg- 
est single  purchaser  of  all  goods  manufac- 
tured and  sold  in  the  Nation  the  protection 
afforded  by  this  legislation — is  to  restrict 
the  remedy  in  such  way  that  the  evil  aimed 
at  Is  less  likely  to  be  supressed.  For  the  con- 
struction given  the  Sherman  Act,  insofar  as 
sales  to  the  Government  and  civil  damages 
are  concerned,  enables  those  guilty  of  violat- 
ing it  to  elude  its  provisions,  escape  Its  con- 
sequences, and  defeat  its  objects. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  previous  failure 
of  the  Attorneys  General  of  the  United  States 
to  bring  actions  similar  to  this  should  be 
deemed  a  persuasive  reason  to  read  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  act's  benefits.  The  1926 
statement  of  the  Attorney  General  to  the 
effect  that  "the  United  States  •  •  •  la 
not  a  party  to  suits  under"  section  7  does  not 
supply  such  a  reason.  For  In  the  quoted 
statement  the  Attorney  General  did  not  take 
the  position  that  the  Government  lacked  the 
power  to  sue  for  civil  damages;  apparently 
what  he  had  reference  to  was  the  fact  that 
the  Sherman  Act  did  not  make  the  United 
States  a  party  to  Eictlons  for  civil  damages 
by  private  persons  against  private  persons. 
We  do  not  know  and  cannot  possibly  deter- 
mine why  no  prior  suits  were  instituted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Government.  To  assign 
reasons  for  such  Inaction  Is  but  to  guess. 
And  the  guesses  would  doubtless  vary  almost 
In  accordance  with  the  preconceived  notions 
of  the  guessers.  But  whatever  might  have 
been  the  reasons  behind  the  Government's 
failure  to  sue.  sure  it  Is  that  the  Attorney 
General  Is  not  the  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Government.  He  cannot  be  assumed  to  have 
constant  knowledge  of  the  manifold  prob- 
lems that  face  those  who  buy  the  Govern- 
ment's supplies.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is 
probably  true  that  even  an  Attorney  General 
who  might  zealously  desire  to  enforce  the 
criminal  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Act 
would  not  likely  ba  stimulated  to  Institute 
civil  proceedings  for  damages  unless  his  at- 
tention was  directed  to  the  point  by  keenly 
alert  and  diligent  purchasing  agencies.  To 
attempt  to  construe  the  Sherman  Act  by  a 
vain  effort  to  appraise  the  reasons  respon- 
sible for  the  nonaction  of  Attorneys  General 
Is  a  Jovirney  into  the  realm  of  imponderables 
I  find  it  unnecessary  to  take.  I  would  simply 
read  the  act  from  its  language  and  manifest 
purpose  as  giving  all  purchasers  of  goods  a 
right  to  sue  if  they  have  been  injured  as  the 
result  of  prices  held  up  by  those  types  of  un- 
lawftil  combination  condemned  by  the  act.» 


«» Though  the  act  Is  all -Inclusive  In  naming 
those  who  may  sue  for  damages,  it  is  not 
equally  all-inclusive  in  describing  those  acts 
which  may  be  regarded  as  unlawful  combi- 
nations. This  is  true  both  because  of  the 
original  language  and  objects  of  the  Sherman 
Act  itself,  and  because  of  subsequent  legis- 
lation.   The  most  notable  example  of  such 


The  principle  of  strict  construction  now 
adopted  in  this  case,  resulting  as  it  does  in 
denying  to  the  Government  the  benefit  of 
section  7  of  the  Sherman  Act,  Is  a  radical 
departure  from  a  long-established  policy  un- 
der which  the  courts  have  construed  laws 
most  liberally  in  order  to  declare  the  Gov- 
ernment entitled  to  their  benefit8.=«  And 
certainly  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the 
language  of  the  act,  giving  all  persons  a  right 
of  action,  should  if  liberally  construed  be  held 
to  justify  suit  by  the  United  States.  For  in 
Cotton  v.  United  States  (11  How  229.  231). 
decided  40  years  before  the  Sherman  Act  was 
adopted,  this  Court  said  in  speaking  of  the 
United  States:  "Every  sovereign  State  is  of 
necessity  a  body  politic,  or  artificial  person, 
and  as  such  capable  of  making  contracts  and 
holding  property.  •  •  •  It  would  present 
a  strange  anomaly.  Indeed,  if,  having  the 
power  to  make  contracts  and  hold  property  as 
other  persons,  natural  or  artificial,  they  were 
not  entitled  to  the  same  remedies  for  their 
protection."  And.  speaking  In  similar  vein  in 
Helvering  v.  Stockholms  Enskilda  Bank  (293 
U.  S  84.  92).  after  having  cited  Blackstone  for 
the  proposition  that  the  sovereign  is  a  "cor- 
poration." and  after  having  gone  even  beyond 
this  to  hold  that  the  statutory  word  "resi- 
dent" included  the  United  States,  the  Court 
said:  "This  may  be  In  the  nature  of  a  legal 
fiction;  but  legal  fictions  have  an  appropriate 
place  In  the  administration  of  the  law  when 
they  are  required  by  the  demands  of  con- 
venience and  justice."  " 

These  particular  cases  are  but  facets  of  a 
general  rule  that  has  long  been  accepted — 
the  United  States  can  exercise  all  of  the  legal 
remedies  which  other  persons,  bodies,  or  asso- 
ciations can  exercise,  both  at  common  law  and 
under  statutes,^*  unless   there  Is  something 


subsequent  legislation  is  that  portion  of  the 
Clayton  Act  which  provides:  "The  lal>or  of  a 
human  being  is  not  a  commodity  or  article  of 
commerce.  Nothing  contained  in  the  anti- 
trust laws  shall  be  construed  to  forbid  the  ex- 
istence and  operation  of  labor,  agricultwal, 
or  horticultural  organizations  •••<»• 
to  forbid  or  restrain  individual  members  of 
such  organizations  from  lawfully  carrying 
out  the  legitimate  objects  thereof;  nor  shall 
such  organizations,  or  the  meml>er8  thereof, 
be  held  or  construed  to  be  Illegal  combina- 
tions or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade,  un- 
der the  antitrust  laws"  (38  Stat.  731.  15  U.  S. 
C,  sec.  17.  See  Apex  Hosiery  Co,  v.  Leader 
(310  U.S.  469)). 

**It  is  argued  that  if  the  Government  can 
sue  for  damages  it  may  also  be  sued  for  dam- 
ages. That  question  is  not  before  us  and 
need  not  he  decided.  Other  principles  will 
be  material  if  such  a  question  ever  should  be 
presented.  See  United  States  v.  Sher- 
wood, this  day  decided;  Nardone  v.  United 
States  (302  U.  S.  379.  383-384);  United  States 
v.  Knight  (14  Pet.  301.  315).  Among  these 
principles  the  most  Important  is  that  of 
sovereign  immunity.  'The  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  raises  a  presumption  against 
its  suability,  unless  it  is  clearly  shown;  nor 
should  a  court  enlarge  its  liability  to  suit  be- 
yond what  the  language  [of  the  statute  in 
question  I  requires."  Eastern  Transportation 
Co.  V.  United  States  (272  U.  S.  675.  686);  Price 
V.  United  States  (174  U.  S.  373.  375-376): 
United  States  v.  Shcru>ood,  supra. 

''To  this  statement  the  Court  added:  "If 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  a  statute  it  be 
admissible  to  construe  the  word  'person'  as 
including  the  United  States  [cases  to  that 
effect  having  previously  been  cited),  it  is  hard 
to  see  why,  in  lllte  circumstances,  it  is  in- 
admissible to  construe  the  word  'resident'  as 
likewise  including  the  United  States"  Cf. 
Ohio  v.  Helvering  (292  U.  8.  360.  370-371); 
Stanley  v.  Schwatby  (147  U.  S.  608.  517). 

*See  Dugan  v.  United  States  (3  Wheat. 
172):   United  State*  v.  Gear  (S  How.  130): 
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to  »  ■Utut*  or  In  !ta  hUtory  to  Indicate  «n 
Intent  to  deprive  the  United  States  of  that 
rlcbt  ■  In  thU  case,  nothing  in  the  Sherman 
Act  itaelf  and  nothing  In  ns  legislative  his- 
tory makes  necewary  the  concliision  that  Con- 
crew  intended  to  withhold  from  the  United 
SUtcs  a  remedy  given  to  all  other  purchasers." 
Under  theee  circumstances  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  the  judgment  below  should  be  reversed. 
Mr  Justice  Reed  and  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
Join  in  this  dissent. 


Jackson  Day  Dinner  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  CLYDE  L  HERRING 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  April  7.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLYDE  L.  HERRING.  OP 
IOWA 


Mr.  HERRING.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
an  address  delivered  by  me  in  Des 
Moines.  Iowa,  upon  the  occasion  of  Jack- 
son Day  entitled  "Andrew  Jackson.  Sym- 
bol of  American  Democracy."  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  1.373  who  sat  down  to 
dinner  upon  this  occasion  were  the  larg- 
est in  point  of  attendance  at  any  similar 
occasion  in  the  United  States  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tears  before  those  present  tonight  were 
born.  Americans  set  apart  a  day  luiown  as 
Jackson  Day.  that  we  might  not  forget  the 
man  who  carried  the  torch  of  democracy  and 
freedom  In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic. 
The  day  set  aside  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans,  fought  and  won  2 
weeks  after  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  was  signed, 
and  tonight  we  have  had  the  great  privilege 
of  listening  to  another  great  American — a 
streamlined  1941  model  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

It  Is  more  fitting,  perhaps,  today  than  upon 
any  previous  anniversary  that  we  should 
pause  to  pay  our  tribute  to  that  great  man 
whose  life  and  deeds  stand  as  a  symbol  of 
American  democracy.  They  provide  both  the 
inspiration  and  the  challenge  to  us,  the  liv- 
ing, to  preserve  and  defend  not  alone  the 
democracy  for  which  he  fought  and  for  which 
he  was  ever  willing  to  die,  but  our  American 
way  of  life. 

Becatise  what  this  great  American  repre- 
sented and  Lid  Is  so  vital  to  us  today.  I  think 
tt  is  worth  while  that  I  take  time  to  revive 
In  yoxir  memories  something  of  the  back- 
ground and  history  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

His  biography,  a  saga  of  American  patriot- 
ism,  relates   that   his  Scotch-Irish    parents. 


Cotton  ▼.  United  States,  supra.  Cf.  Dollar 
Savings  Bank  v.  United  States  (19  Wall. 
227):  United  States  v.  Chamberlin  (219  U  8. 
2S0). 

■•Cf.  Davis  V.  PHngle  (268  U  S  315). 

'"The  legislative  history  of  the  Sherman 
Act  Is  not  enlightening  on  the  question  now 
before  us.  At  best,  all  that  can  be  said  of 
the  very  few  and  scattered  statements  that 
were  made  on  the  subject  during  the  debates 
on  the  Clayton  Act  Is  that  they  look  both 
ways. 


Andrew  and  Elizabeth  Hutchinson  Jackson, 
and  their  two  sons  migrated  to  America  In 
the  year  1765  to  escape  the  poverty  and  op- 
pression In  Ireland. 

After  a  hazardous  Journey,  which  consumed 
months,  they  finally  arrived  at  the  little 
frontier  settlement  of  Waxhaw.  in  South 
Carolina,  and  with  limited  provisions  and 
most  meager  tools  they  set  about  the  task  of 
clearing  a  piece  of  ground  and  building  a  log 
cabin. 

A  linen  draper  by  trade,  Andrew  Jackson, 
Sr..  was  vmequal  to  the  hard  tasks  of  a 
pioneer,  so  less  than  2  years  after  his  arrival, 
and  but  a  lew  days  previoios  to  the  birth  of 
the  son.  who  was  to  bear  his  name,  and  make 
that  name  famous,  he  sickened  and  died. 

He  left  scant  provision  for  his  young  widow 
and  only  the  bounty  of  Providence  provided 
her  with  a  place,  wherein  to  bear  her  child, 
who  arrived  on  the  15th  of  March  1767;  yet 
two  sovereign  States.  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, were  later  to  set  up  claims  to  his  na- 
tivity, still  a  subject  of  dispute. 

Andrew  Jackson  owed  his  genius  to  his 
courageous  and  liberty-loving  parents,  and 
his  career  to  the  time  and  country  Into  which 
he  was  born. 

Possessed  of  an  indomitable  will,  a  supreme 
faith  in  God,  the  ability  to  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  situation,  and  the  willingness  to  work 
hard,  Jackson's  mother  managed  to  eke  out 
a  livelihood  for  herself  and  her  little  brood 
by  keeping  house  for  a  relative  and  his  in- 
valid wife. 

Realizing  that  she  could  not  hope  to  edu- 
cate all  of  her  children,  crude  and  limited 
as  were  the  means,  she  decided  to  concen- 
trate her  efforts  on  her  youngest  bom.  After 
the  manner  of  the  mother  of  Samuel,  the 
great  prophet,  she  consecrated  him  to  the 
service  of  God.  and  set  about  the  task  of 
saving  the  pennies  needed  to  educate  him 
for  the  Presbyterian  mlnistery,  one  of  the 
most  Influential  as  well  as  most  noble  call- 
ings of  the  time  and  place. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  on 
March  13.  1775,  Intervened  to  put  an  end  to 
her  dream  and  to  change  the  course  of  her 
ambition. 

The  spirit  of  Independence,  ever  btunlng 
brightly  In  her  heart,  caused  her  to  counsel 
her  sons  to  support  the  Revolutionary  cause. 
By  the  time  the  war  had  been  In  progress 
5  years,  although  none  of  her  sons  were 
grown,  all  three  had  volunteered  their  serv- 
ices to  their  country. 

Those  were  dark  days  indeed  for  General 
Washington  and  the  Revolutionary  armies, 
and  more  particularly  for  the  poverty-stricken 
but  heroic  Jackson  family. 

Hugh,  the  eldest  son,  died  as  a  result  of  his 
part  In  the  Battle  of  Stono. 

Robert  and  Andrew  were  taken  prisoners  by 
the  British.  A  Brltlsl  colonel  ordered  An- 
drew to  clean  and  polish  his  boots.  The 
spirited  young  prisoner  defiantly  refused,  and 
demanded  to  t>e  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
not  as  a  personal  servant.  Enraged,  the  testy 
colonel  struck  him  over  the  head  with  his 
saber,  knocking  him  to  the  ground.  But  he 
did  not  polish  the  boots.  He  bore  to  his 
grave  the  heavy  scars  of  the  encounter,  and 
did  not  overlook  the  opportunity  later 
afforded  him  to  avenge  the  wrong. 

He  and  his  brother  were  marched  off  to  a 
prison  camp  at  Cairden.  S.  C.  40  miles  away, 
without  even  having  their  wounds  dressed. 
They  covered  the  distance  Homehow,  on  foot, 
and  were  herded  into  a  huge  stockade,  wholly 
lacking  In  sanitation,  and  without  beddlr.g, 
adequate  equipment,  food,  or  medical  sup- 
plies, and  already  overcrowded  by  250  other 
unfortunates,  many  of  whcm  were  wounded 
or  ill  with  smallpox  and  fever. 

It  was  not  long  before  they,  too.  were  taken 
sick.  By  a  miracle,  the  news  of  their  plight 
trickled  through  to  their  covirageous  mother, 
who  was  ingenious  enough  to  secure  the 
promise  from  a  Whig  bushwhacker   to  ex- 


change 13  British  prisoners  for  her  2  sons  and 
6  other  Revolutionary  soldiers. 

What  a  ghastly  spectacle  confronted  that 
poor  woman  upon  arrival  at  the  prison  camp; 
her  son  Robert  was  all  but  dead.  Andrew 
was  racked  by  a  terrible  fever.  Nevertheless, 
they  set  out  for  home.  Andrew  barely  able  to 
drag  one  foot  behind  the  other;  his  brother, 
too  ill  to  walk,  too  weak  to  ride,  had  to  be 
held  on  his  horse,  while  their  mother  got  on 
another  mount  and.  accompanied  on  foot 
by  Andrew  and  the  other  soldiers,  they  start- 
ed bravely  on  their  Journey. 

Almost  within  sight  of  home  they  were 
overtaken  by  a  terrible  downpour  of  chilling 
rain.  The  smallpox  was  driven  In,  and  48 
hours  lated  Andrew  was  raving  In  delirium, 
whilst  his  brother  lay  dying.  Afflicted  by  her 
new  sorrow,  the  mother  dared  not  stop  to 
mourn.  She  had  to  save  Andrew.  How  she 
managed  to  do  it  even  he  never  knew,  but 
one  svispects  It  was  her  homespun  common 
sense,  augmented  and  sustained  by  her  reso- 
lute  faith  in  God. 

There  was  to  be  but  one  more  magnificent 
•acene  in  the  epic  cf  the  Joan  of  Arc  of  the 
new  democracy. 

Having  become  familiar  with  the  dreadful 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  prison  camps 
of  the  British,  she  sought  out.  and  volun- 
teered her  services  to  the  American  hospital 
ship  at  Charleston.  She  helped  care  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  and  was  herself  taken  111 
with  ship  fever,  from  the  effects  of  which  she 
died  at  the  home  of  William  Barton,  and  was 
burled  in  an  unmarked  grave  out  on  the  open 
plain  beyond  Charleston. 

What  a  magnificent  example  of  heroism; 
what  sublime  patriotism;  what  a  superb  por- 
trayal of  the  noble  sacrifices  and  limitless 
devotion  of  motherhood. 

All  mothers  are  exceptional  women,  but 
Elizabeth  Hutchlnsorf  Jackson  was  an  excep- 
tional mother.  With  Abraham  Lincoln,  An- 
drew Jackson  could  say:  "All  that  I  am.  and 
all  that  I  ever  Intend  to  be,  I  owe  to  my 
angel  mother." 

His  family  wiped  out  by  war.  he  stood 
friendless  and  alone.  In  the  midst  of  a  con- 
flict still  raging,  the  outcome  of  which  was 
yet  to  be  determined 

Loyal  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  he  con- 
cealed  his  grief  and  carried  on  somehow  until 
the  war  ended. 

Life  was  hard  and  cruel.  It  meant  enor- 
mous sacrifice — not  to  succeed — but  to  sur- 
vive. 

At  15  tl.e  harrows  of  hell  had  passed  over 
him,  and  forever  after — he  was  a  grim  realist, 
assuming,  at  that  age,  the  full  responsibili- 
ties of  a  man,  to  which  he  ever  after  meas- 
tired  up. 

The  only  gift  the  Revolution  gave  him  was 
freedom.  The  only  advantage  the  times  pro- 
vided was  opportunity. 

Contrast,  if  you  will,  the  situation  con- 
fronting this  young  man  and  the  adolescent 
youth  of  today. 

Two  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  he 
began  to  read  the  law,  and  4  years  later  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off  Into  a  new 
territory  that  was  opening  up  for  settlement, 
there  to  begin  the  practice  of  the  little  law 
which  he  had  learned,  and  where  he  was 
soon  to  demonstrate  his  one  great  talent — the 
ability  to  influence  men  and  win  decisions. 

The  West  of  1788  was  as  primitive  and 
wild  as  oior  West  of  100  years  later;  its  peo- 
ple, plain,  unlettered — even  rough. 

The  ability  to  fight  was  the  measwe  of  a 
man's  strength,  and  the  dependability  of  his 
word  was  the  index  to  his  character.  Fortu- 
nately for  Jackson,  be  possessed  both  the 
ability  to  fight  and  the  honor  to  keep  his 
commitments.  "Make  friends  by  being  hon- 
est. Keep  them  by  being  steadfast,"  were  his 
mother's  last  words  to  him,  a  lesson  never 
forgotten,  and  he  took  this  with  him  into  the 
wilds  of  what  was  later  to  become  the  great 
State  of  Tennessee. 
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At  the  age  of  21  he  was  named  solicitor, 
or  public  prosecutor,  of  the  new  Territory. 

Young  Jackson  had  served  a  hard  appren- 
ticeship long  before  reaching  his  twenty-first 
birthday,  which  well  qualified  him  for  his  new 
duties.  Danger  was  to  hlnr.  a  commonplace. 
Hardship  was  his  inseparable  companion. 
The  frontier  suited  his  te-.nperament  quite 
as  much  as  his  ability  to  take  care  of  himself 
suited  the  frontier. 

During  that  period  began  the  development 
of  the  philosophy  of  demo:racy,  which  was 
to  become  the  essential  pa:-t  of  his  life  and 
being.  His  faith  in  the  ccmmon  man,  the 
average  citizen,  was  not  arrived  at  after  the 
manner  of  Thomas  Jefferscn  and  other  lib- 
erals, who.  while  believing  In  the  abstract 
theory  of  democratic  self-government,  asso- 
ciated almost  exclusively  with  the  aristo- 
crats and  the  scholarly  mer  of  the  time 

Andrew  Jackson  knew  -he  frontiersmen 
and  the  backwoodsmen.  His  belief  in  their 
ability  to  govern  themsel"es  was  founded 
upon  experience.  They  cf.me  to  have  an 
even  greater  faith  in  him. 

When,  in  1796,  Tennessee  became  a  State. 
Andrew  Jackson  assisted  in  modeling  the 
constitution  and  helped  to  develop  the 
political  organization  for  the  establishment 
of  its  State  government. 

He  was  elected  as  the  first  Representative 
In  the  Congress  from  the  new  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  a  year  later  resigned  to  accept  the 
appointment  of  the  State  lef:islature  as  United 
States  Senator,  serving  or.ly  about  a  year, 
when  he  again  resigned.  With  the  exception 
of  Henry  Clay  and  one  or  t'vo  others.  Andrew 
Jackson,  appointed  at  the  iige  of  29.  was  the 
youngest  man  ever  to  occupy  a  seat  In  the 
United  States  Senate. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  Andrew  Jack- 
son resigned  from  every  public  office  he  ever 
held  except  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  He  resigned  the  office  of  Governor, 
the  office  of  Member  of  th'j  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  supreme  cotirt  Justiceship,  a 
major  generalship  In  the  Army,  and  three 
times  he  resigned  his  membership  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  In  fact,  he  holds  the 
all-time  record  for  resignations,  having  spent 
about  ns  much  time  and  effort  In  getting  out 
of  the  United  States  Senate  as  most  men  have 
spent  trying  to  get  In. 

His  temperament  was  wholly  unsulted  to 
the  duties  of  a  United  States  Senator.  He 
could  not  endure  endless  argument  and  de- 
bate, accompanied  by  long  and  unnecessary 
delays — an  attitude  with  v^hich  many  of  us 
have  developed  a  renewed  sjrmpathy  during 
recent  months. 

The  first  time  he  resigned  from  the  Senate 
he  opened  a  small  mercantile  business  to 
meet  with  little  success  other  than  to  grow 
In  popularity  and  in  the  affection  and  esteem 
of  his  companions,  which  probably  resulted 
In  his  being  appointed  Jud(:e  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Tenne  aee.  At  the  same 
time  he  accepted  a  commission  as  major 
general  of  the  State  mlUtia. 

When  the  Creek  Indlan.s  made  war  upon 
the  white  settlers  in  1813  Andrew  Jackson 
raised  a  volunteer  army  of  3.000  men  and 
ron  a  final  victory  on  March  27.  1814,  a  date 
which  marks  the  decline  cf  the  Indian  race 
in  the  eastern  part  of  this  continent.  The 
leadership  accepted  by  him  during  the  In- 
dian wars  was  never  repudiated  by  his  fol- 
lowers and  never  forfeited  by  himself. 

As  a  result  of  his  part  la  the  Indian  wars 
he  left  "a  broad  highway  free  of  enemies, 
from  the  Tennessee  Rive-  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,"  and  made  secure  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  occupy  all  of  the  territory 
between  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Gulf,  hav- 
ing also  effectually  driven  the  British  from 
that  region. 

Desiring  peace  so  much  that  he  was  willing 
to  fight  for  it.  he  accepted  a  conunlsslon  as 
general  in  the  United  States  Army  In  the 
War  of  1812.  He  went  to  the  defense  of  New 
Orleans,  and  on  January  b,  1815,  a  date  ever 
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to  be  remembered  by  American  patriots,  he 
successfully  defeated  General  Packenham. 
His  military  deeds  captured  the  public  im- 
agination and  gained  for  him  the  unrivaled 
popularity  which  ultimately  was  to  make  him 
President  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  acquisition  of  Florida  he  was 
mad  J  military  governor,  a  pest  which  he  also 
resigned,  having  determined  to  seek  perma- 
nent retirement  at  his  country  estate,  the 
Hermitage,  at  Nashville.  Tenn.,  In  the  devel- 
opment of  which  he  had  taken  a  profound 
Interest  and  had  Invested  a  substantial 
fortune. 

Strangely  enough,  the  hour  which  he 
picked  for  retirement  was  the  very  hour 
chtjsen  by  fate  for  the  commencement  of  his 
real  career:  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

Unlike  many  candidates,  he  received  the 
call  to  the  Presidency  quite  without  personal 
solicitation.  And  not  until  he  had  learned 
of  the  political  intrigue  which  brought  about 
his  defeat  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  1825,  following  an  election  which  had 
failed  to  elect  a  President,  but  which  had 
revealed  him  to  be  the  popular  choice,  did 
he  get  his  'dander  up"  and  resolve  not  alone 
to  become  President  but  to  expose  the  un- 
wholesome "deal"  by  which  Henry  Clay  was 
promised  the  secretaryship  of  State  in  ex- 
change for  his  vote  for  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Not  unlike  other  political  campaigns,  how- 
ever, some  within  our  memory,  Jackson  found 
himself  the  choice  of  the  people,  whilst  the 
press,  business,  high  finance,  and  so-called 
society  were  opposed  to  him.  His  nomination 
and  election  in  1828  marked  the  beginning  of 
real  democracy  in  the  United  States.  Andrew 
Jackson  served  as  the  link  between  the  old 
order  which  was  passing  and  the  new  order 
which  was  forming.  He  knew  and  respected 
George  Washington,  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  was  destined  to  live 
long  enough  thereafter  to  become  the  seventh 
President. 

He  arrived  at  the  Presidency  under  circum- 
stances not  at  all  creditable  to  his  opponents. 
His  heart  seared  by  the  bitterness  of  an  acri- 
monious and  vilifying  campaign,  conducted 
not  alone  against  himself  but  against  his  wife, 
and  his  head  bowed  by  the  grief  of  her  un- 
timely passing,  he  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  President  singularly  free  of  fear  and  ambi- 
tion. 

Pear  he  had  never  known.  Ambition  died 
with  the  woman  whom  he  had  cherished  and 
in  defense  of  whose  honor  he  had  killed  In  a 
duel  the  greatest  pistol  shot  In  Tennessee. 
But  for  that  very  reason  the  spirit  of  the 
warrior  burned  the  more  brightly. 

Regarded  as"  a  rank  outsider  by  the  worldly 
and  scholarly  men  of  the  day,  he  set  about 
the  tasks  of  the  Chief  Executive  with  the 
same  farsightedness  and  cool  determination 
to  win  which  had  characterized  his  military 
successes. 

One  by  one  he  met  and  adroitly  overcame 
his  most  powerful  adversaries,  many  of  whom 
were  self -chosen.  Among  them  were  such 
outsUndlng  leaders  as  Henry  Clay.  John 
Quincy  Adams.  Daniel  Webster,  Francis  Bid- 
die,  and  John  C.  Calhoun. 

Profoundly  respectful  of  the  rights  of 
others,  he  demanded  similar  consideration 
for  himself.  Impressed  with  the  Importance 
and  dignity  of  mankind,  his  career  was  mark- 
ed by  the  studied  determination  to  do  that 
which  he  conceived  to  be  fair  and  right,  even 
in  the  face  of  tremendous  opposition,  and  to 
give  to  every  man  an  equal  opportunity  to  be 
and  to  do  his  best. 

Confronted  as  are  we  today  by  the  necessity 
to  make  vital  and  fearless  decisions,  he  had 
the  courage  to  return  to  the  Congress  without 
approval  measures  which  had  been  passed  by 
large  majorities,  and  he  lived  to  see  his  vetoes 
sxistalned  by  popular  opinion  as  well  as  by 
wisdom  and  Justice.  He  thus  won  the  respect 
and  admiration  even  of  his  enemies. 


He  served  his  country  as  President  during 
a  period  when  economic  and  social  problems 
were  relatively  as  difficult  and  as  numerous 
as  those  with  which  we  have  been  confronted. 
The  success  cjf  his  administration  was  due  in 
lar^e  measure  to  the  vast  popular  support 
which  he  received  from  the  general  public  de- 
spite the  organized  opposition  of  hostile 
minorities. 

Few  Presidents  have  made  the  enduring 
impression  upon  our  country  and  its  Instliu- 
tlons  which  was  made  by  Andrew  Jackson. 

He.  quite  as  much  as  Thomas  Jefferson, 
helped  to  shape  national  policy  away  from 
the  Federalist  concept  toward  the  democratic 
ideal. 

Jacksonlan  democracy,  the  essence  of  popu- 
lar sell-government,  he  applied  and  encour- 
aged Its  fullest  expression.  It  embodied  hos- 
tility to  aristocracy,  tyranny,  and  oppression, 
and  affirmed  the  capability  of  the  common 
people  to  rule  by  direct  participation  in  gov- 
ernment. The  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
citizens  who  did  not  own  property  became 
politically  effective  through  strong  pioneer 
groups  of  the  South  and  West,  the  vitality  of 
which  was  felt  by  the  opponents  of  democracy. 

To  the  challenge  of  nullification  and  State's 
rights  he  made  the  mighty  answer.  "The 
Union — it  must  be  preserved."  and  thereby 
put  far  into  the  future  their  ultimate  settle- 
ment— one  of  the  results  of  the  Civil  War. 

He  was  responsible  for  the  "Kitchen  Cabi- 
net," the  name  given  by  his  opponents  to  his 
unc^cial  advisors,  whose  power  and  infiuence 
were  believed  to  be  greater  than  those  exer- 
cised by  the  memers  of  his  Cabinet.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  while  he  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
their  counsel,  the  decisions  which  he  ulti- 
mately made  were  his  own  decisions — those 
of  the  Chief  Executive. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  detract  from  his 
glory  by  charging  tliat  he  was  the  originator 
of  the  spoils  system.  Senator  Marcy,  of  New 
York,  coined  the  phrase,  "to  the  victors  be- 
long the  spoils  of  their  enemies,"  which  hap- 
pened to  catch  the  jxjpular  fancy,  as  descrip- 
tive of  Jackson's  policy. 

The  practice  of  rewarding  one's  friends  for 
political  favors  was  well  established  long  be- 
fore the  administration  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
however,  and,  I  may  add.  the  example  af- 
forded him  has  not  been  overlooked  by  his 
successors. 

He  simply  extended  his  patronage  to  the 
little  fellows,  hitherto  Ignored  or  overlooked. 
To  the  credit  of  Andrew  Jackson,  he  ap- 
pointed able  and  competent  men.  and  their 
qualifications  and  their  sympathy  with  the 
objectives  of  the  administration  were  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  their  being  chosen.  His 
action  was  consonant  with  that  of  any  con- 
scientious Chief  Executive. 

His  outstanding  achievement  was  the  peer- 
less demonstration  that  democracy  could  be 
made  to  work. 

He  retired  from  public  life  tteton  hts  per- 
sonal popularity  had  reached  its  aenith.  and 
he  left  the  Nation's  Capital  expressing  but 
one  regret,  that  he  "had  not  hanged  Henry 
Clay  and  shot  John  C.  Calhoun." 

Despite  his  retirement,  he  remained,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  a  potent  influence  in 
every  important  matter  affecting  the  political 
destiny  of  this  Nation. 

An  essential  part  of  Jackson's  philosophy 
was  that  a  people  must  demonstrate  by  their 
ability  to  overcome  obstacles  and  conqu»»r 
conditions,  their  fitness  to  survive.  He  had 
no  patience  with  the  policy  of  appeasement. 

Andrew  Jackson  symbolizes  all  for  which 
American  democracy  stands.  He  was  the  liv- 
ing embodiment  of  the  new  freedom,  a  fair 
Justice,  an  outstanding  military  general.  • 
great  statesman,  and  a  profound  believer  in 
humanity  and  liberty. 

At  this  critical  hour  In  the  life  of  mankind, 
it  is  Imperative  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  rededlcate  themselves  to  tb* 
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American  Ideals  of  liberty  and  freedom,  which 
hJa  Ule  !«o  certainly  represents. 

Ttie  challenge  cf  the  present  crisis.  In- 
finitely more  grave  than  that  which  con- 
fronted the  founders  of  this  Nation,  demand* 
that^each  and  every  one  of  us  take  stock  of 
oTiraeJves.  and  prepare  for  the  tremendous 
te«   of  strength,    which  events   are  forcing 

upon  us. 

Fverythlng  for  which  Andrew  Jackson 
fought,  and  which.  In  essence.  Is  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  Is  challenged  by  forces  ram- 
pant throughout  the  world.  There  are  few 
among  us  so  foolhardy  as  to  believe  that  the 
free  life  and  the  free  economy  of  all  other 
nations  In  the  world  can  be  destroyed:  yet 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  rest  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  can 
r«maln  untouched— our  Institutions  \m- 
changed— our  libsrtiea  unaltered. 

The  national  unity  which  was  ours  only  a 
few  short  weeks  ago  has  been  seriously  im- 
paired, and  since  our  national  solidarity  Is  an 
Impregnable  wall  protecting  the  hberty  and 
the  good  which  are  ours,  that  unity  and 
solidarity  must  be  restored,  and  vigilantly 
maintained. 

A  division  within  our  own  ranka  has  been 
brought  about  by  repeated  attempts  on  the 
part  of  opponents  of  the  administration  to 
link  up  the  last  World  War  with  the  pres- 
ent world  revolution.  They  have  cast  as- 
persions upon  the  reasons  which  forced  us  to 
enter  the  World  V/ar.  and  they  attempt  to 
repudUte  our  Government  for  having  done  so. 

Our  leadership  of  the  World  War  period  has 
been  spoken  of  with  derision  and  some  of 
the  noblest  utterances  and  most  heroic  acts 
of  that  great  President.  Woodrow  Wilson. 
have  been  held  up  to  public  ridicule. 

Would  that  the  historic  facts  might  be 
burned  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all 
Americans. 

On  February  36.  1917.  President  Wilson 
came  before  the  Congress  and  asked  author- 
ity to  arm  American  merchantmen  and 
recommended  that  we  adopt  a  policy  cf 
armed  neutrality.  In  response  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  vote  of  403  to  13.  ap- 
propriated $100,000,000  for  that  and  kindred 
purposes,  but  in  the  Senate  a  small  number 
fllTtrostered  against  the  measure  and  the  ses- 
sion clo?ed  without  a  vote. 

It  was  necessary  then,  as  it  has  been  neces- 
^iry  recently,  to  call  a  special  session  of  the 
Congress,  at  tremendous  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
•nd  Involving  delays  fraught  with  grave  dan- 
ger, to  enable  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
take  the  action  necessary  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Then,  as  now.  the  peace  of  the  world  was 
menaced  by  pan-Oermanlc  ambitions  in  the 
Balkans  and  the  Orient  looking  toward  world 
domination.  Then,  as  now.  the  grave  prob- 
lem confronting  the  United  SUtes  was  what 
to  do  about  Its  rlghta  as  a  neutral  power— 
whether  to  defend  or  surrender  them. 

Woodrow  Wilson  acted  in  absolutely  good 
telth.  Just  as  Prealdent  Roosevelt  has  done, 
^vhen  he  went  before  the  American  people 
fa:  reelection  based  upon  his  achievement 
that  he  had  kept  this  Nation  out  of  wftr. 
Woodrow  Wilson  did  not  change.  The  con- 
ditions which  be  was  required  to  face 
changed.  They  grew  Increasingly  worse  un- 
til he  was  forced  to  take  action.  It  was 
Germany's  ruthless  declaration  of  \mre- 
Btrlcted  submarine  warfare  by  the  Imperial 
'^German  Government,  which  com{>eIled  us  to 
take  up  arms  to  protect  our  very  Uvea  and 
to  safegviard  our  American  democracy. 

A  more  unselfish  statement  of  war  and 
peace  alms  has  never  been  recorded  than 
Woodrow  Wilson's  famous  Fourteen  Points. 
ThU  Nation,  and  Wocdrow  Wilson,  kept  that 
solemn  covenant  to  the  letter.  We  fought  a 
war  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democrmcy," 
and  let  it  be  observed,  democracy  is  the 
only  living  phlloaophy  safe  for  the  world. 

We  asked  not  one  additional  square  mile  of 
tBrrltory.  not  one  doUur  tn  p^mltlve  d«m> 


ages.  Woodrow  Wilson  went  to  the  peace 
conference  at  Versailles  with  motives  so  noble, 
so  generous,  so  far  above  the  comprehension 
of  the  minds  of  little  men,  that  he  was 
bound  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  giant 
pygmies,  observing  his  Influence,  enviously, 
from  afar  and  thinking,  as  small-minded 
men  are  prone  to  do,  how  much  better  they 
could  have  done  the  Job. 

The  Versailles  Treaty,  like  the  Bible.  Is 
often  discussed  but  seldom  read.  How  many 
of  its  critics  realize  that  its  first  provision  was 
for  the  establishment  of  a  League  of  Nations, 
that  its  second  provision  was  for  the  estab- 
llsbment  of  a  world  court.  Successive  pro- 
visions were  based  upon  the  "doctrine  of  self- 
determination  of  nation.';,"  enunciated  by 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  under  whose  inspira- 
tion seven  independent  and  free  republics 
were  set  up  In  central  E^irope  for  the  express 
purpose  of  restoring  the  rights  and  the  free- 
dom of  those  peoples,  who  had  been  subju- 
gated in  times  paat  by  military  conquest. 

Is  there  a  man  or  woman  among  vis  who 
dares  quarrel  with  that  purpose  and  the 
achievement  of  that  objective? 

Yet  those  very  countries  are  today  ground 
under  the  heel  of  a  mlllttiry  despotism  and 
subjected  to  an  economic  slavery  Infinitely 
more  terrible  than  the  plight  from  which 
they  were  rescued  by  an  Allied  victory  and  the 
terms  of  a  peace  which  sought  to  make  Ger- 
many harmless  and  to  enable  those  poor 
peoples  to  live  again  as  free  men  and  women. 

Nor  do  these  new  nations  lie  prostrate 
alone.  The  same  desperate  tyranny  has  de- 
stroyed the  ancient  freedoms  of  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Holland,  Belgium.  Luxemburg,  and 
France  as  well. 

As  for  the  matter  of  reparations,  let  this 
be  remembered.  Germany  was  not  asked  to 
pay  punitive  damages  but  merely  to  repair 
the  actual  physical  damage  which  she  had 
done  In  the  territories  of  the  countries  whlcih 
she  Invaded,  and  for  the  property  and  lives 
which  she  had  destroyed. 

In  1932,  a  new  treaty  w;is  negotiated  with 
Germany  under  which  she  was  committed  to 
an  eventual  payment  of  only  $714,000,000. 
but  no  action  whatever  has  been  taken 
Tinder  the  terms  of  that  agreement.  There- 
fore. It  is  but  the  voicing  of  propaganda, 
repeated  either  out  of  Ignorance  or  malicious- 
ness, to  charge  that  the  Versailles  Treaty  Is 
responsible  for  Adolf  Hitler. 

Rather,  it  is  now  plain  *.hat  had  the  terms 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty  been  strictly  en- 
forced Adolf  Hitler  could  not  have  risen  to 
power.  He  would  have  Ijeen  stopped  with 
his  Initial  attempt  to  reoccupy  the  Rhine- 
land  on  March  7.  1936.  The  military  force 
of  Germany  would  have  remained  a  negll- 
gjible  quantity,  without  challenge  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  world.  Nor  would 
Germany  have  been  permitted  to  develop 
her  pocket  battleship  fleet,  Implemented  by 
her  air  force  and  an  ever-increasing  nvmiber 
of  submarines,  which  now  prove  to  be  her 
most  deadly  weapons. 

An  attempt  strictly  to  enforce  the  terms  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty  has  never  been  made 
from  the  time  of  Its  adoption  to  the  present 
hoiir. 

The  British  and  the  French  made  one  con- 
cession after  another  to  Germany  from  the 
acceptance  of  the  peace  down  to  the  heart- 
less invasion  of  Poland. 

So  much  did  Great  Britain  and  France  de- 
sire peace  that  they  were  willing  to  risk  their 
national  safety  in  order  to  maintain  peace. 
They  shrunk  from  the  necessity  to  rearm 
adequately,  long  after  they  were  poesessed  of 
definite  knowledge  as  to  the  tremendous 
progress  which  Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  and 
Japan  were  making  in  building  vast  war  ma- 
chines and  gearing  their  entire  Industrial 
production  and  economic  life  to  militaristic 
governmental  policies. 

What  a  price  Prance  has  already  paidt 
What  price  will  Great  Britain  be  required  to 
pay? 


Bound  by  a  solemn  covenant  to  respect 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium  in  1914.  Germany 
turned  her  back  on  that  obligation  and 
marched  her  armed  forces  into  Belgian  ter- 
ritory. 

Great  Britain  and  France,  boimd  by  an 
equally  solemn  covenant  to  defend  Belgian 
neutrality,  entered  the  World  War  to  fulfill 
that  obligation. 

In  1925.  under  the  terms  of  the  Locarno 
Treaty,  Germany  obligated  herself  to  respect 
the  territorial  Integrity  of  Poland,  and  was 
signatory,  with  Great  Britain.  France,  Italy, 
and  Belgium,  to  a  nonaggression  pact.  Great 
Britain  and  France  obligated  themselves  to 
defend  Poland.  If  she  shoiild  be  attacked. 

On  the  1st  of  September  1939  the  mecha- 
nized army  of  Adolf  Hitler  moved  upon  War- 
saw and  liquidated  the  western  portion  of 
Poland,  whilst  Russia  seized  the  opportunity 
to  take  the  "bear's  share"  on  her  eastern 
flank,  together  with  a  very  large  bite  out  of 
little  Finland. 

Great  Britain  and  France,  in  fulfillment  of 
their  solemn  treaty  obligations,  came  to  the 
assistance  of  bleeding  and  beleaguered 
Poland. 

Since  that  date  events  have  moved  with 
kaleidoscopic  svrlftness.  Today  all  but  a 
remnant  of  the  territory  of  Europe  is  under 
the  complete  military  and  economic  domina- 
tion of  the  Nazi-Fascist  war  machine  or  Com- 
munist Russia. 

Freedom  has  completely  disappeared  from 
those  occupied  territories.  Famine,  pesti- 
lence, and  slavery  are  the  order  of  the  day. 
Hope  Is  gone;  faith  is  broken.  The  present 
Is  black  with  despair.  The  futtire  holds  no 
promise. 

Tet  there  are  those  among  us.  seeing  the 
picture  as  clearly  as  you  and  I,  who  dare 
insist  that  It  would  be  possible  for  the  United 
States  of  America  to  treat  with  the  terrible 
force  that  has  brought  ttiis  dreadful  situation 
about;  that  we  can  expect  an  ultimate  peace 
when  Mr.  Hitler  is  through  changing  the  map 
of  E^irope  and  Japan  has  completed  its  ag- 
gressions in  Asia;  that  then  our  cultural, 
trade,  and  spiritual  relationships  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  can  be  restored  and  we, 
meanwhile,  will  have  remained  whole. 

To  remain  aloof  from  those  conflicts  and 
to  keep  war  away  from  these  shores  has  been 
the  constant  hope  and  aim  of  this  adminis- 
tration, the  American  people,  and  their  rep- 
resentatives In  the  Congress,  and  it  was  in 
pursuance  of  this  policy  that  the  defense 
measure  was  enacted  by  the  Congress,  and 
$7,000,000,000  with  which  to  carry  out  Its 
purposes  was  appropriated. 

It  was  our  desire  for  peace  which  caused 
us  to  adopt  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1935  and 
to  later  amend  it,  giving  up  rights  for  which 
we  had  fought  at  various  times  during  100 
years. 

We  voluntarily  relinquished  ftindamental 
rights,  which  we  had  so  deeply  prized  that 
we  fought  no  less  than  six  major  wars  to 
establish  and  maintain  them.  First  among 
these  rights  were  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
and  the  right  of  our  nationals  to  travel  un- 
molested throughout  the  world. 

We  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  impor- 
tant fact  that  Hitler's  aggression  outside 
Germany  have  been  subsequent  to  the  pas- 
sage of  our  Neutrality  Act. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when  the 
American  people  must  realize  that  we  cannot 
longer  ignore  the  possibility  of  an  attempt 
on  his  part  to  do  to  the  republics  of  Central 
and  South  America  and  ourselves  precisely 
what  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  to  the  inde- 
pendent nations  of  Europe. 

The  defense  measure  which  we  have  just 
passed  enables  us  to  make  effective  our  de- 
termination to  defend  ourselves  in  every 
way  possible. 

It  Is  not  merely  a  question  of  enabling 
England.  Greece,  and  China  to  live.  It  is 
Imperative  that  we  give  them  the  physical 
equipm«nt  with  which  to  win.    There  !•  In- 
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flnltely  more  at  issue,  moral,  physical,  and 
political,  than  many  of  oui-  people  realize. 

We,  like  the  democracies  of  Europe,  are 
several  years  late  in  our  p.ogram  of  national 
preparedness  and  defense.  We  must  exert 
our  every  Ingenuity  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
In  carrying  forward  the  immense  program 
which  is  now  under  way.  we  must  speak  as 
with  one  voice  and  act  with  but  one  purpose, 
to  perfect  and  accomplish  an  adequate  na- 
tional-defense program. 

In  Andrew  Jackson's  day.  the  great  ques- 
tion was  whether  the  brtive  souls  who  had 
populated  the  seacoast  ol  this  great  conti- 
nent were  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  nec- 
essary to  become  free  men.  Our  great  ques- 
tion today  is.  Are  we  willing  to  make  the 
sacrifices  to  remain  free  men?  Today  the 
great  question  confronting  this  generation  Is, 
Are  we  courageous  enough  to  preserve  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  i>osterity  the  great  freedom 
which  Is  ours? 

In  my  mind,  there  is  no  doubt  America  will 
meet  the  challenge  to  democracy. 


Common  Council  for  American  Unity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THI]  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  April  7,  1941 


ADDRESS   BY   ATTORNEY   GENERAL 
ROBERT  H.  JACKSON 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  on  April  3 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  Hon.  Robert  H.  Jackson,  delivered 
a  very  able  and  patriotic  address  to  the 
Common  Council  for  American  Unity  at 
New  York.  I  ask  leave  to  have  It  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obJe(  tion,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Propagandists  of  unfriendly  foreign  powers 
have  said  that  a  conquest  of  the  United 
States  could  be  an  inside  Job,  to  be  done  by 
playing  race  against  race,  religion  against 
religion,  and  class  against  class.  Such  strat- 
egy has  been  vindicated  by  dramatic  suc- 
cesses In  Europe.  The  American's  natural 
first  reaction  has  been  a  wholesome  demand 
for  Intensive  and  critical  examination  of  our 
own  society  to  expose  totirces  of  possible 
treachery. 

I  am  convinced  that  Ihe  time  has  come 
when  we  should  no  longtr  concede  the  Ini- 
tiative to  enemies  of  our  way  of  life  or  rely 
solely  upon  defensive  measures  against  for- 
eign penetration. 

The  advantage  of  a  confident.  Instead  of 
an  apprehensive,  attitude  and  of  a  construc- 
tive program  instead  of  a  merely  defensive 
one  are  especially  significant  In  our  rela- 
tions with  immigrant  aliens.  Foreign  propa- 
gandists specialize  In  spreading  fear  that  the 
large  number  of  our  fore  gn  born  makes  the 
United  States  an  easy  victim  of  their  divlde- 
and-conquer  strategy. 

We  all  realize  that  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  a  distinct  and  separate  race,  but  rather 
a  mosaic  of  races.  Introduces  into  oiu-  public 
life  emotional  crcss-currents  that  are  often 
unfortunate.  We  know,  too.  that  their  very 
diversity  tends  to  make  them  cancel  each 
other,  and  so,  while  we  often  disagree   on 


foreign  policy,  we  have  never  failed  to  achieve 
a  working  unity,  especially  in  the  presence  of 
any  danger  from  without. 

It  will  help  us  to  appraise  the  present 
threat  from  abroad  to  divide  our  society  by 
reflecting  that  this  is  not  a  new  strategy,  but 
is  an  old  and  discredited  one.  Twenty  years 
ago  Emperor^  Wilhelm  2d  planned  the  same 
kind  of  Inside  job  on  America  and  boasted 
to  Ambassador  Gerard  that  he  could  induce 
an  uprising  of  such  elements  in  the  United 
States.  He  counted  on  certain  organizations, 
such  as  the  German-American  Alliance, 
which  was  then  more  influential  than  the 
bund  is  today.  He  counted  on  the  help  of 
radicals,  who  were  then  organized  under  the 
I.  W.  W.  and  were  comparable  to  present-day 
Communists.  He,  too.  used  secret  agents, 
spies,  and  propaganda.  The  Kaiser  finally  got 
an  American  uprising,  but  it  was  not  of  the 
kind  he  planned.  American  unity  was  not 
seriously  disrupted,  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
democratic  propaganda  did  make  such  In- 
roads on  German  morale  that  in  spite  of 
rigid  censorship  and  suppression,  the  Kaiser 
lost  his  throne  as  well  as  the  war. 

Since  the  Kaiser's  attempt  backfired,  the 
proportion  of  aliens  to  our  total  population 
has  diminished,  until  it  is  today  only  about 
one-half  of  what  it  was  then.  In  World  War 
days  we  had  about  seven  and  one-half  millicn 
aliens  In  a  population  of  105,000,000.  Today 
we  have  only  about  5.000.000  aliens  in  a  popu- 
lation that  has  grown  to  130,000.000.  The 
proportion  of  alien  population  has  decreased 
from  about  7  percent  in  World  War  time  to 
approximately  SVi  percent  now. 

It  should  also  be  reassuring  to  recall  that 
the  Government  Is  now  much  better  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  any  disloyal  groups  than 
it  was  In  1917.  The  country  then  had  neither 
legislation  nor  administrative  experience  ap- 
propriate for  combating  subversive  activities. 
It  had  a  very  limited  military  Intelligence 
service,  and  the  Department  of  Justice  had 
only  an  embryo  division  of  Investigation. 
Today  we  have  effective  Intelligence  divisions 
in  both  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  with  a  trained  per- 
sonnel of  approximately  5,000  men.  operated 
under  a  substantial  body  of  tested  legislation. 

Alien  control  is  a  conspicuous  example  of 
Improvement  In  governmental  technique.  We 
have  Just  completed,  with  excellent  coopera- 
tion from  the  aliens  themselves,  the  first  real 
working  Inventory  of  our  noncltlzen  papula- 
tion. The  registration  will  soon  be  classified 
and  tabulated  and  we  will  know  who  our 
aliens  are,  where  they  live,  whence  they 
came,  and  we  will  be  able  to  sift  out  those 
writh  criminal  records.  Moreover,  we  will  be 
able  in  a  matter  of  hours  to  Identify  aliens 
of  any  particular  nationality,  in  the  whole 
Nation  or  In  any  locality,  and  specify  those 
with  military  experience  or  of  any  selected 
occupation. 

These  detailed  Individual  records  enable 
the  Government  to  deal  with  any  alien  prob- 
lems on  the  basis  of  individual  merits,  and 
they  take  away  any  excuse  for  indlscrlmlnat- 
Ing  dragnet  procedures  or  mass  action. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  dangerous  pos- 
sibilities nor  the  sinister  purposes  of  certain 
subversive  groups  which  have  many  alien  ad- 
herents. These  groups,  as  a  whole,  require 
proper  policing.  They  were  equally  aggres- 
sive during  the  World  War.  That  aliens  did 
not  contribute  a  dlsproF>ortlonate  number 
to  such  disaffected  groups  appears  from  the 
fact  that  during  the  World  War,  with  nearly 
twice  the  present  number  of  aliens  in  this 
country,  it  was  found  necessary  to  Intern 
only  about  2,200  of  them. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  has  the  time 
not  come  for  the  American  people  to  supple- 
ment the  psychological  defensive  with  a  real 
psychological  offensive?  Should  we  not  now 
take  up  constructive  measures  which  would 
enable  our  loyal  foreign  born  better  to  serve 
the  cause  of  democracy? 


A  first  step  is  to  modernize  our  Immigra- 
tion laws  to  permit  a  firmer  but  more  flexible 
alien  control.  Deirartation  of  undesirable 
aliens  has  broken  down  in  practice  because 
transportation  to  most  countries  has  become 
impossible  and  because  many  countries  re- 
fuse to  accept  their  return.  But  the  law 
still  commands  us  to  issue  deportation  war- 
rants for  many  causes  and  to  conduct  long 
and  costly  proceedings  which  now  usually 
end  In  deportation  orders  that  cannot  be 
carried  out.  Over  6.000  persons  have  been 
ordered  deported  who.  because  of  eondltluns 
beyond  our  control,  cannot  be  gotten  out  of 
the  country.  Such  a  situation  breeds  con- 
tempt for  law  and  government. 

I  have  called  this  situation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  and  hr.ve  asked.  In  lieu  of 
deportation,  that  an  Independent  board,  alter 
hearings,  be  allowed  broad  discretion  to  In- 
tern dangerous  criminal  aliens  and  to  con- 
done mere  technical  violations  of  law  which 
would  now  subject  aliens  of  good  character 
to  deportation.  This  would  assure  the  coun- 
try of  protection  against  the  vicious,  which  it 
cannot  get  from  present  procedure,  and 
would  regularize  the  status  of  decent  and 
loyal  aliens. 

I  am  speaking  only  of  immigrant  aliens 
who  have  already  cast  their  lot  with  us.  Our 
policy  must  distinguish  sharply  their  situa- 
tion from  the  case  of  visiting  foreigners  or 
future  immigrants.  Present  conditions  re- 
quire sharp  scrutiny  of  all  visitors,  at  least 
those  from  beyond  our  own  hemisphere,  re- 
striction of  visiting  permits  to  persons  and 
purposes  clearly  cf  advantage  to  our  own 
country,  and  prompt  return  when  temporary 
permits  expire.  Some  of  these  visitors  de- 
velop a  sudden  attachment  for  us  that  is  not 
reciprocal.  The  tide  of  immigration  has.  of 
course,  been  largely  arrested  by  war  condi- 
tions. It  seems  probable  that  the  easy  mi- 
gration which  characterized  the  past  two 
centuries  throughout  most  of  the  world  is  at 
an  end.  Certainly  our  Immigration  policy 
will  need  to  be  reconsidered  and  recast  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  own  society  as  It  ap- 
pears in  the  light  of  the  war  and  post-war 
conditions. 

But  whatever  discrimination  or  selection 
we  see  fit  to  make  In  our  future  policy,  immi- 
grant aliens  who  are  already  in  the  process 
of  assimilation  Into  our  society  must  be 
given  opportunity  to  be  self-supporting  and 
self-respecting  members  of  cur  community 
life.  It  is  vital  to  any  program  of  American- 
ization that  there  be  no  general  discrimina- 
tion against  alien.'j  in  employment.  We  do 
not  want  to  create  a  class  of  refugees  from 
work.  Tlie  dictators  would  quickly  seize  upon 
such  mistreatment  of  aliens  here  to  convince 
their  kinsmen  and  countrymen  abroad  that 
democracy  offers  them  no  hope. 

Foreign  propagandists  and  domestic  fear- 
mongers  deceive  themselves  when  they  dis- 
count the  deep-seated  good  will  toward  our 
institutions  which  has  led  the  immigrant  to 
tear  himself  up  by  the  roots  and  transplant 
all  his  worldly  ho|)es  to  this  country.  It  is 
difficult  for  minds  conditioned  by  European 
environment  to  understand  the  voluntary 
nature  of  the  relationship  of  our  aliens 
toward  America.  They  cannot  visualize  a 
society  made  up  cf  successive  waves  cf  mi- 
grations all  bound  together  by  a  unifying 
American  dream  of  liberty  and  opportunity. 
Among  immigrants,  of  course,  are  about  the 
usual  run  of  scamps  and  traitors,  but  I  see 
little  reason  to  believe  that  any  threat  to 
our  national  unity  today  either  originates 
or  Is  predominantly  supported  by  non- 
citizens. 

I  think  most  Americans,  because  of  tlielr 
defensive  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  so- 
called  "fifth  column."  have  failed  to  realize 
that  real  vulnerability  to  the  '  flf  ih  column" 
Is  Hitler's,  not  ours.  His  overextended  do» 
nuin  now  includes  millions  of  alien  and 
unwilling  subjects — full  of  revenge  and  oa 
the  verge  of  Insurrection.    These  are  Czechs. 
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Poles,  Danes.  Norwegians.  Hollanders.  Bel- 
gians, and  French.  They  are  held  down  only 
by  the  majchtne  gun  and  disciplined  by  the 
concentration  camp.  They  constitute  the 
greatest  "firth  column"  opportunity  In 
hiftory. 

Hitler's  aliens  are  a  sorry  contrast  to  our 
•liens— other  Czechs,  Poles,  Danes,  Nor- 
wegians. Hollanders,  Belgians,  and  French — 
yes;  and  Germans  and  Italians,  too — the 
orerwhelmtrg  majority  of  whom  eagerly  be- 
came subject  to  our  laws  and  are  devoted 
to  the  free  Institutions  they  have  voluntarily 
adopted. 

Aided  by  these  loyal  recruits  to  our  de- 
mocracy we  can.  If  we  will,  take  the  propa- 
ganda offensive,  out-"flfih-column"  the  mas- 
tiT~~llfth  coltimnlst"  himself.  And  if  we  are 
to  attack  this  menace  at  its  source,  we  could 
have  BO  mpre  effective  weapon  than  the  good 
offices  of  the  alien.  In  the  Old  World  his 
testimony  as  to  the  advantages  of  democracy 
over  dictatorship  will  carry  more  weight  than 
that  of  native  Americans 

Given  the  help  of  our  Immigrants  from  the 
recently  oppressed  countries,  we  could  send 
In  Europe's  own  tongues  from  her  own  native 
tons  messages  of  their  progress  and  happiness 
under  free  initltutioru  that  would  stir  new 
vitality  for  democracy  in  every  occupied 
community  of  Europe.  Loval  aliens  are  not 
Intruders  to  be  merely  tolerated.  They  are 
priceieas  assets  for  the  defense  of  democracy 
If  we  have  the  wit  to  cultivate  them. 

every  person  in  the  reach  of  my  voice 
owes  his  presence  on  this  free  continent, 
either  remotely  or  Immediately,  to  the  Im- 
pulse to  migrate.  Some.  like  myself,  are 
products  of  migrations  so  far  back  that  we 
have  lost  any  sense  of  European  origin.  But 
that  Is  no  excuse  for  losing  cur  understand- 
ing also  Those  who  stem  from  the  earlier 
migrations  can  render  no  more  timely  service 
to  our  national  defense  than  to  Join  hands 
with  later  immigrants  to  make  our  common 
lot  of  American  freedom  completely  and 
permanently  secure. 


Flyinc  Fanners 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CAKOUNA 

IN  TU£  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  AprU  7.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  ROBERT  R  REYNOLDS. 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  by  my  pen  entitled  "Pljring 
Parmers."  This  article  was  published  in 
the  April  1941  issue  of  the  Southern 
Agriculturist. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist  for  April 
1941] 

FtTiifa  FAaMsas 

(By  Senator  Roanrr  R.  RrrNOLOs,  of  North 
Carolina ) 

Aviation  is  now  referred  to  as  the  new  right 
arm  of  agriculture.  But  that's  not  because 
there  are  large  numbers  cf  flying  farmers.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  not  many  fl3rlng 
farmers  as'  jret,  but  the  number  is  increasing 


all  the  time.  It's  because  the  airplane  has 
established  Itself  as  a  useful  farm  weapon 
for  fighting  forest  flres,  boll  weevils,  grass- 
hoppers, and  so  on.  The  airplane  has  also 
proved  its  worth  to  the  farmer  in  spotting 
high-flying  spores  that  cause  crop  diseases, 
and  in  helping  to  locate  tree  ailments,  such 
as  the  Dutch-elm  disease. 

The  reason  that  the  flying  farmer  is  not  a 
common  sight  today  is  dxie  largely  to  the 
cost  of  planes.  It's  only  in  the  last  year  or  so 
that  a  plane  has  been  maniilactured  at  a 
price  the  farmer  could  afford  to  pay.  Last 
year,  for  example.  American  airplane  manu- 
facturers constructed  less  than  3.000  of  what 
is  commonly  called  "flivver"  planes,  with 
motors  of  less  than  70  horsepower.  Lowering 
the  horsepower  without  lowering  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  plane  brought  about  a  lower 
price.  So  today  you  can  buy  a  brand  new 
"fllwer"   plane  for  around  91.200. 

That  may  sound  high  to  the  person  driv- 
ing a  low-price  automobile.  But  you  have 
to  remember  that  the  price  of  automobiles 
has  not  always  been  as  low  as  It  is  now. 
A^Tien  automobile  manufacturers  were  turn- 
ing cut  3.000  cars  a  year  the  "horseless" 
buggy  sold  for  considerably  more  money 
than  It  does  today.  An  expanded  market 
and  masst  production — the  two  factors  which 
brought  the  price  of  automobiles  down — are 
undoubtedly  having  a  similar  Influence  on 
the  price  of  smell  planes.  And  It  isn't  at 
all  rash  to  predict  that  farmers  will  take 
to  the  new  air  flivvers  Just  as  they  took  to 
the  automobile  when  the  price  is  within 
their  reach.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  farmer 
is  about  the  only  person  of  mcderate  means 
who  could  afford  to  own  and  operate  a  land- 
ing field.  Of  course,  he  would  have  to  sub- 
sidize the  enterprise  by  running  a  few  cows 
on  his  airport  while  he  isn't  taking  off  or 
landing,  but  that  would  probably  prove  to  be 
an  asset  Instead  cf  a  problem.  And  the 
farmer's  knowledge  of  machinery  would  also 
aid  Ip  this  new  venture. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  one  of  these  new 
fllwer  planes  and  get  a  little  better  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  its  features.  To  be- 
gin with,  most  of  these  small  planes  are 
powered  with  a  single  motor  which  develops 
from  36  to  70  horsepower.  They  are  grace- 
ful, streamlined  ships  with  the  comforts  of 
an  enclosed  cabin  and  without  a  doubt 
among  the  safest  ships  In  the  air  today. 
They  can  cruise  along  at  from  70  to  90  miles 
an  hour,  and  if  necessary  may  be  throttled 
up  to  100  or  130  miles  per  hour.  All  of  the 
present-day  fllwers  are  what  Is  called  one- 
or  two-place  machines — that  Is,  pilot  alone 
or  pilot  and  one  passenger. 

THIT'RE  ALMOST  FOOLPROOF 

The  Federal  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
considers  these  planes  as  nearly  foolproof  as 
engineers  can  make  them.  They  can  take 
off  and  land  on  small  fields,  glide  well  with 
an  Idle  motor,  and  are  very  reluctant  to  go 
Into  the  dreaded  tail  spin.  Experienced 
pilots  putting  these  planes  through  their 
tests  say  It  Is  hard  to  get  them  Into  an  In- 
tentional spin.  The  C.  A.  A.'s  clvllian-pUot- 
training  program,  started  last  year  In  the 
Nation's  colleges,  focuses  attention  on  the 
safety  of  these  air  flivvers.  Students  spent 
more  than  400,000  flying  hoiu-s  In  training 
with  but  one  student  fatality.  That  is  30 
times  better  than  any  previous  record,  and 
It  could  not  have  been  accomplished  with- 
out good  ships. 

While  the  flying  flivver  is  new  to  the  farmer 
as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  people  yet  the 
farmer  has  been  acquainted  with  airplanes 
generally  for  quite  a  while.  Since  1918  when 
the  first  airplane  was  used  to  observe  Texas 
cotton  fields  infested  with  pink  bell  worms 
the  airplane  has  developed  Into  a  useful  im- 
plement for  the  farmer.  On  AprU  30.  1919, 
the  airplane  was  first  used  for  crop  reporting 
when  Field  Agent  J.  L.  Cochron  made  a  sur- 
vey of  spring  plowing  In  Montgomery  County, 
Ohio.  The  results  suggested  camera  crop 
surveys — a  work  which  has  since  developed 


on  a  large  scale.  Varlovis  action  programs 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture which  are  now  stressing  the  wise  use  of 
land  and  the  conservation  ol  v;ater  resources, 
have  used  aerial  pictures  rather  extensively 
in  recent  years.  No  doubt  the  fields  of  many 
of  the  readers  of  Southern  Agriculturist  have 
been  measured  by  airplanes  for  perrormance 
under  the  triple-A  program.  Aerial  pictures 
aid  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  its  fight 
against  erosion  on  privately  and  publicly 
owned  land,  and  In  the  retirement  of  sub- 
marginal  land  that  Is  unsuited  for  farming. 
Reports  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture indicate  that  this  one  agency  has  spent 
more  than  $7,000,000  on  this  work,  and  photo- 
graphed more  than  2.000,000  square  miles  of 
land  or  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  area  of  the  country.  These  land  photo- 
graphs can  be  used  for  a  great  many  pur- 
poses. The  Forest  Service  has  long  main- 
tained a  fire  patrol  over  the  great  tree- 
covered  regions  and  is  pioneering  now  in  fire- 
fighting  equipment  which  can  be  dropped 
from  the  air.  The  latest  method  involves 
men  parachuting  to  the  earth  near  the  fire. 
Their  fire-fighting  equipment  follov.'s  In  an- 
other 'chute.  These  men  are  equipped  with 
small  portable  2-way  radios  which  they 
carry  down  with  them  and  can  establish 
radio  contact  with  the  circling  pilot  in  10 
minutes  after  they  land.  The  Bureau  cf 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  has  a  fleet 
cf  10  planes  used  in  its  work  to  help  con- 
trol Dutch-elm  disease  and  In  scouting  lor 
the  gypsy  moth.  In  the  isolated  regicns  of 
the  far  West  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
Is  reseedlng  range  land  to  grass  from  the 
air.  A  2-section  ranch  was  reseeded  in  3 
days  at  a  cost  of  less  than  50  cents  an  acre, 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  hand  seeding. 
The  seed  was  dropped  from  the  plane  flying 
about  300  feet  above  the  ground  at  an  aver- 
age speed  of  80  miles  an  hour. 

"AIB   TRtrCK"    MAT    BE    NEXT 

Seeding  land  with  an  airplane  is  not  only 
fast  fanning,  but  It  points  the  way  to  a 
changing  condition  In  the  handling  of  agri- 
cultural commodities.  As  the  pleasure  mo- 
torcar was  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
highway  truck  so  the  new  filwer  plane  may 
be  the  forerunner  of  the  "air  truck."  The 
use  of  long-distance,  short-time  delivery 
that  the  airplane  can  bring  about  may  have 
beneficial  Influence  on  sections  which  pro- 
duce perishable  commodities.  I  can  think 
of  cut  flowers  as  a  good  example.  Six-hour 
delivery  of  freshly  cut  flowers  from  Gulf 
coast  gardens  to  New  York  or  Chicago 
might  interest  gardeners  in  the  Gulf  coast 
area.  It  might  even  mean  a  new  winter 
Industry  for  the  South. 

So  let's  not  laugh  at  the  Idea  of  using 
airplanes  In  agricultural  work.  They  cant 
be  used  on  all  farms,  but  they  can  be  of 
service  on  many.  It's  not  only  a  new  ven- 
ture, but  a  very  Interesting  one.  Let's  watch 
It  grow. 


The  People's  Brake  on  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  31,  1941 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
sharp  revival  of  interest  in  the  proposal 
for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  would  give  the  people  the  right  to 
decide  whether  or  not  our  boys  shall  be 
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sent  Into  the  hell  of  foreign  wars.  The 
subject  is  being  debat  ?d  once  more  with 
keen  interest  and  zeal  around  the  base 
burners  in  country  stores,  in  high-school 
debating  circles,  and  wherever  people 
meet  in  knots  and  groups  to  discuss  the 
war.  One  ardent  proponent  of  my  war- 
referendum  proposal  recently  had  a  large 
number  of  petitions  printed,  addressed 
to  Congress,  to  be  circilated  among  mid- 
western  citizens  for  signatures,  but  he 
has  had  to  withdraw  the  petition  tem- 
porarily for,  in  his  hu:Ty  and  zeal,  he  de- 
scribed the  wrong  bill!  The  awakening 
of  interest  in  the  war  referendum  is  no- 
ticeably widespread  and  there  is  every 
Indication  that  it  will  become  still  more 
far  reaching  and  will  increase  in  tempo 
the  nearer  we  get  to  the  brink  of  war. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  renaissance? 
Why  are  many  persons  who  had  appar- 
ently dismissed  the  subject  from  their 
minds  as  a  noble  but  unattainable  objec- 
tive when  my  resolutiim  was  beaten  do^Ti 
in  the  House  in  1938  again  talking  about 
it?  In  seeking  an  explanation  I  think 
we  should  take  cogn;zance  of  one  basic 
fact  and  that  is,  thet  speaking  by  and 
large,  at  least  95  perc(?nt  of  the  American 
people  are  opposed  to  sending  our  Ameri- 
can boys  into  foreign  wars.  I  think  that 
statement  is  conservative.  Along  the 
eastern  seaboard  where  the  war  jitters 
have  taken  strong  hold,  the  percentage 
favoring  armed  intervention  may  be 
his-ier.  but  taking  the  country  as  a  whole 
I  would  say  that  the  proportion  of  those 
who  oppose  sending  cur  troops  to  foreign 
shores,  to  participate  in  the  settlement  of 
Quarrels  of  foreign  origin,  is  nearer  98 
percent  than  95  percent;  but  let  us  say 
95  percent. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  in 
regard  to  the  position  of  this  95  percent 
of  our  people.  They  sympathize  with  the 
democracies  and  tljev  want  Congress  to 
extend  immediate  aid  to  the  democracies 
but  always  with  one  reservation.  The 
proviso  which  they  insist  upon  is  that 
whatever  aid  is  given  to  the  democracies 
must  not  drag  us  into  the  war. 

For  many,  weeks  Members  of  Congress 
have  noticed  strangely  contradictory 
advice  in  the  letters  that  pour  in  at  their 
oflBces  on  the  war  situation.  I  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  these 
paradoxical  communications.  The  writer 
usually  starts  out  by  adjuring  the  Con- 
gressman to  do  everything  that  he  can  to 
see  that  assistance  is  extended  to  Britain 
and  the  other  democracies,  and  then 
winds  up  in  short  order  with  this  per- 
emptory finish:  "But  don't  get  us  into 
war." 

It  appears  that  lately  there  has  come 
over  the  people  more  of  a  realization  of 
how  close  to  the  chasm  of  war  we  really 
are  and  an  outcropping  determination 
that  if  it  comes  to  a  proposition  of  send- 
ing our  boys  to  fight  in  foreign  wars  in 
Europe,  Africa,  or  Asia  the  people  shall 
have  something  to  say  about  it. 

The  people  have  seen  day  by  day  a 
trend  of  events  that  points  more  and 
more  to  the  involvement  of  our  manpower 
on  foreign  battlefields,  and  with  the  real- 
Ism  of  that  prospect  before  them  they  are 
looking  more  and  moie  to  the  war-refer- 
endum resolution  as  the  people's  brake 
on  war.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  true  rea- 
son why  the  war  referendum  is  now  ap- 


pearing again  in  the  forefront  as  a  sub- 
ject of  public  discussion  and  consider- 
ation. 

It  has  been  more  than  6  years  since  I 
introduced  in  Congress  the  resolution  for 
a  referendum  on  participation  in  foreign 
wars.  I  thought  then  that  the  adoption 
of  this  noble  democratic  principle  was  a 
long  way  in  the  future;  that  it  would  have 
its  up  and  downs  in  the  forum  of  debate; 
but  that  ultimately  it  would  become  a 
part  of  the  Constitution,  as  important  as 
any  guaranty  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  I 
still  have  faith  in  that  vision. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  present  ses- 
sion I  reintroduced  the  war-referendum 
resolution,  as  I  have  done  in  every  Con- 
gress since  it  was  first  presented,  and  it 
fell  heir  to  a  very  distinctive  position  in 
legislative  annals  as  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion No.  1  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress. On  February  25  Senator  Capper, 
long  a  sincere  advocate  of  the  war  refer- 
endum, introduced  an  exactly  identical 
resolution  in  the  upper  Chamber,  and  it 
is  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  47  of  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress.  It  would  be 
pleasing  to  me  and.  I  hope,  to  Senator 
Capper  if  the  proposal  might  be  known 
hereafter  as  the  Ludlow-Capper  resolu- 
tion, as  I  take  pride  in  being  associated 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  in  a  campaign  to  vindicate  the 
people's  right  to  a  vote  on  the  greatest 
issue  that  can  ever  confront  them  and 
their  families  and  firesides.  The  Lud- 
low-Capper war-referendum  resolution 
would  insert  the  following  provision  in 
the  Constitution: 

Except  In  case  of  Invasion  by  armed  forces, 
actual  or  Immediately  threatened  by  an  ap- 
proaching military  expedition,  or  attack  upon 
the  United  States  or  its  Territorial  posses- 
sions, or  by  any  non-American  nation  against 
any  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
people  shall  have  the  sole  power  by  a  na- 
tional referendum  to  declare  war  or  to  en- 
gage in  warfare  overseas.  Congress,  when  It 
deems  a  national  crisis  to  exist  in  conform- 
ance with  this  article,  shall  by  concurrent 
resolution  refer  the  question  to  the  people. 

If  this  provision  were  adopted  as  a 
part  of  the  Constitution,  the  people 
would  decide  whether  American  boys 
shall  be  sent  into  the  slaughter  pens  of 
overseas  wars,  women  having  equal  vot- 
ing rights  with  men.  And  why  should 
not  women  have  a  vote  on  war?  They  go 
down  into  the  shadow  of  the  valley  of 
death  to  bring  our  boys  into  the  world. 
VVhy  should  they  not  have  something  to 
say  as  to  whether  their  flesh  and  blood 
shall  be  hurled  into  the  shambles  of  a  for- 
eign conflict?  In  Congress,  where  the 
war  power  is  now  lodged,  only  7  of  the  531 
Members  are  women,  so  you  see  how 
pathetically  impotent  women  are  in  giv- 
ing expression  to  whatever  viewpoint  they 
may  have  on  any  particular  war  proposal. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Ludlow-Cap- 
per resolution  in  no  way,  shape,  or  form 
interfei;es  with  our  national  defense,  and 
that  it  fully  recognizes  our  obligations 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  for  under 
the  terms  of  the  resolution,  if  the  United 
States  or  any  other  country  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  should  be  attacked  or 
invaded,  the  referendum  would  not  ap- 
ply. Everybody  knows  that  if  America 
were  attacked  our  people  would  rise  en 
masse  in  its  defense  and  a  referendum 
would  not  be  needed. 


The  stock  argument  so  often  advanced 
by  opponents  ol  the  resolution  that  loss 
of  time  in  taking  a  referendum  would 
place  America  at  a  disadvantage  in  deal- 
ing with  a  foreign  enemy  power  has  been 
so  effectively  exploded  by  obvious  facts 
that  it  hardly  needs  to  be  referred  to 
here.  It  is  now  patent  to  everybody,  I 
think,  that  wars  between  countries  with 
vast  oceans  separating  tl  em  are  not  be- 
gun in  a  day,  and  that  in  any  conceivable 
circumstance  there  would  l>e  time  not 
only  for  one  referendum  but  for  several 
referendums.  Furthermore,  if  the  refer- 
endum should  be  adopted,  the  General 
Staff  of  the  Army  would  set  up  the  ma- 
chinery whereby  a  referendum  vote  could 
be  taken  on  the  shortest  possible  notice. 
The  time  argument  has  been  shot  to 
pieces  by  the  logic  of  the  cold  facts  as 
everybody  now  understands  them. 

Boiled  down  to  its  final  essence,  there- 
fore, the  Ludlow-Capper  resolution  simply 
means  that  when  it  comes  to  sending 
our  boys  overseas  to  fight  in  wars  of  for- 
eign origin,  against  merciless  forces  that 
have  done  nothing  but  train  for  war 
since  time  immemorial,  the  people  of 
America  who  have  to  suffer  and  die  and 
to  bear  the  unspeakable  burdens  and 
costs  and  griefs  of  war  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  it.  What  could  be 
more  elementally  just  than  that?"  And 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  people 
are  becoming  aroused  on  this  most  vital 
and  intriguing  subject? 

Can  I  say  to  citizens  of  my  district. 
"You  have  sense  and  Intelligence  and  in- 
formation enough  to  vote  for  me  for 
Congress,  but  you  do  not  have  sense  and 
intelligence  and  information  enough  to 
have  a  vote  on  sending  your  boys  into  the 
shambles  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia?" 

Certainly  I  cannot.  In  these  days  of 
quick  communication  by  radio  and  tele- 
graph the  citizen  is  in  touch  with  the 
world  and  he  has  ample  Information  on 
world  affairs  and  is  well  qualified  to  make 
up  his  mind  on  the  greatest  issue  that 
can  possibly  affect  him  and  his  loved 
ones.  He  knows  that  fundamentally  and 
as  a  matter  of  absolute  justice  he  has  a 
right  to  express  himself  on  participation 
in  foreign  wars  and  that  explains  why 
the  proposal  Introduced  in  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  by  Senator  Capper  and 
myself  is  being  revived  for  extensive 
study  and  evaluation  as  the  war  clouds 
darken  the  international  horizon. 
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Mr.  WILEY.     Mr.  President,  because 
Wisconsin  Is  a  great  dairy  State.  I  am 
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naturally  concerned  with  anything  which 
would  increase  the  extent  of  the  market 
for  dairy  products.  Furthermore,  we  are 
all  concerned,  at  this  time  particularly, 
with  preparations  to  use  every  raw  mate- 
rial which  we  grow  on  our  'and. 

The  most  valuable  crop  in  the  land  Is 
milk  with  a  cash  value  of  nearly  $2,000.- 
000,000.  and  con.«;Ututing  nearly  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  farm  income. 

Now.  more  than  ever  before.  I  believe 
we  must  be  concerned  with  utilizing  the 
byproducts  of  milk,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcord  an 
article  entitled  "TextUes  Prom  Milk."  by 
Dr.  Harry  E.  Barnard,  director  of  re- 
search. National  Farm  Chemurgic  Coun- 
cil, as  printed  in  the  Kiwanis  magazine 
of  April  1941. 

In  the  same  connection  I  ask  to  have 
Inserted  with  Dr.  Barnard's  article  an 
article  from  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor of  AprU  2.  1941,  entitled  "Laboratory 
Seen  as  Farmers  Hope  to  End  Surplus 
Crops/' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Klwanls  Uagazlne  for  AprU  1841) 

TxzTii.Es  Piioii  Mnjc 
(By  Dr.  Harry  E  Barnard,  director  of  research. 
National  Farm  Chemurgic  Council ) 
We  are  a  wasteful  people;  even  In  these 
■trenuous  times,  when  we  should  he  prepar- 
ing to  use  every  raw  material  we  grow  on  our 
land  and  which  the  warring  world  will  be 
unable  to  buy  when  peace  comes  to  troubled 
Europe.  Our  moat  valuable  crop  la  milk — 
milk  made  from  hay  and  grain  by  aome 
05  000.000  cows.  AU  this  milk  has  a  cash 
value  of  nearly  $2,000,000,000.  or  some  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  farm  Income.  Our  milk 
production  approaches  the  combined  value  of 
cotton,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  But  we  only 
use  part  of  all  this  milk.  We  stUl  think  of 
the  butterfat  It  contains  as  Its  Important 
value.  And  we  throw  away  or  feed  to  yoxing 
farm  animals  about  60,000.000.000  pounds  <rf 
aklm  milk  every  year.  No  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  all  the  skim  milk  we  produce  Is  made 
into  dairy  products,  and  In  seme  States,  be- 
cause of  the  popular  prejudice  against  It. 
skim  milk  cannot  legally  be  sold,      f 

It  Is  this  enormous  quantity  of  skim  milk 
which  concerns  us  in  a  discussion  of  milk 
byproducts,  for.  although  much  of  this  milk 
Is  dried  and  sold  as  sklm-milk  powder,  and  a 
still  larger  amount  finds  use  on  the  larm  for 
the  feeding  of  pigs  and  calves  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  poultry,  the  huge  quantity  of  skim 
milk,  which  contains  everything  but  butter- 
fat  present  in  the  original  material,  goes  to 
waste  as  far  as  human  beings  are  concerned. 
Today's  usage  runs  about  as  follows: 

Over  700.000,000  pounds  of  the  skim  milk 
at  creameries  or  milk  plants  Is  used  In  mak- 
ing cheese.  Some  4.000.000.000  pounds  Is 
reduced  to  dried  skim  milk,  and  1.700.- 
000.000  pounds  goes  Into  buttermilk  and 
other  beverages,  much  of  which  is  fed  to 
farm  animals  either  In  Its  natural  condi- 
tion or  in  a  semisolid  or  dried  form. 
The  latest  available  figures  shew  that  we  are 
making  nearly  50.000.000  pounds  of  milk 
casein.  Seme  120,000.000  pounds  of  whey 
from  the  cheese  factories  are  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  lactose  and  a  smaU  quanti- 
ty—not more  than  5.000,000  pound* — Is  fer- 
mented into  lactic  acid. 

Manufacturing  processes  wliich  use  skim 
milk  frequently  produce,  of  themselves,  a 
waste  product  which  has  very  Important 
values.    For  example,  tn  the  making  of  casein 
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from  skim  milk  billions  of  quarts  of  whey, 
rich  In  milk  sugar,  find  no  use  at  aU.  For  the 
most  part  It  Is  wasted  material. 

It  may  be  Important  to  discuss  the  chem- 
ical raw  materials  in  mUk  byproducts.    The 
first  of  these  Is  the  protein  content  or  milk 
casein.    We  have  used  mUk  casein  for  many 
years   in   making   such   plastics   as   buttons 
and  dress  ornaments,  and  in  providing  the 
essential    material   for  the   sizing   of   paper. 
Milk  solids  contain  from   26   to   28  percent 
of  protein— more  than  alfalfa,  and  nearly  as 
much  as  linseed  meal.    A  considerable  quan- 
tity of  casein  Is  used  as  a  basic  Ingredient 
In  the  glue  Industries.     Several  years  ago  a 
casein   paint   of   imiform   viscosity   was    de- 
veloped, and  this  point  is  now  being  made  in 
considerable  volume.     Casein   paint   Is   well 
adapted  for  Interior  surfaces.    It  has  consid- 
erable deccM-atlve  values  and  Is  noted  for  Its 
high  light  reflectivity  and  nonyellowing  prop- 
erty, and  for  Its  delicate  color  effect  In  pastels. 
More  recently  It  has  been  used  for  exterior 
sxulaces    of    concrete,    brick,    and    Masonlte. 
and  as  a  paint  for  marking  highways. 

But  while  we  are  using  much  of  our  skim 
milk  in  these  ways,  we  are  stUl  importing 
enormous  tonnages  of  milk  casein  from  the 
Argentine.  Inquiry  as  to  the  reasons  for  these 
imports  suggests  that  many  users  prefer  Im- 
ported to  domestic  casein  because,  as  they 
explain,  the  domestic  product  Is  not  as  good 
This  Is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  milk 
casein  has  been  made  In  plants  having  no 
technical  control  and  producing  a  product 
ununlform  In  character  and  frequently  of  a 
condition  described  as  "specky."  However, 
modern  production  methods  now  being 
adopted  produce  an  excellent  milk  casein.  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  spite  of  the  apparent 
effort  to  furnish  a  market  in  this  country  for 
foreign-produced  materials,  we  shall  continue 
to  expand  our  caaeln  business  until  all  of  this 
Important  byproduct  of  our  most  Important 
Industry  finds  profitable  use. 

The  possibilities  In  using  the  plastic  prop- 
erties of  casein  in  the  manufacture  of  a  spln- 
nable  fiber  are  very  great.  Several  years  ago 
the  Italians  developed  processes  for  making 
what  was  first  described  as  a  synthetic  wool 
from  milk  casein.  This  product,  the  trade 
name  of  which  Is  lanital,  is  chemically  al- 
most identical  with  natural  wool.  It  con- 
tains 53  percent  of  carbon,  while  wool  con- 
tains 49  5  percent;  7  percent  of  hydrogen  as 
against  7.57  percent  In  wool.  The  oxygen 
content  Is  23.  while  that  of  wool  Is  23  66  per- 
cent; the  nitrogen  Is  15  50  as  against  15.56. 
The  Important  chemical  difference  Is  In  the 
sulfur  content — but  0.7  percent,  while  3.66 
percent  is  found  In  wool. 

But  we  are  not  Interested  In  Italian 
processes.  We  have  our  own  method  of  mak- 
ing fiber  from  milk  casein.  Several  patents 
have  t»een  talten  out  by  research  workers  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricxxlture, 
and  our  great  milk  companies  have  supported 
research  which  points  to  the  practical  and 
valuable  use  of  much  of  our  surplus  skim 
milk  In  the  next  few  years. 

The  process  of  converting  casein  Into  a 
textile  fiber  was  first  patented  In  Germany 
by  Dr.  Todtenhaupt  In  1904.  His  process  con- 
sisted of  dissolving  casein  in  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion and  extruding  this  solution  through  fine 
openings  Into  a  precipitating  bath  containing 
acid,  formaldehyde,  and  alcohol,  but  was  un- 
successful commercially,  principally  because 
the  Individual  fibers  stuck  together  and  were 
iM-ltUe. 

Casein  filler  Is  practlcaUy  entirely  casein. 
1  pound  of  casein  producing  1  pound  of  fiber. 
The  modifying  agents  added  in  the  manu- 
facturing process  add  only  a  negligible  quan- 
tity to  Its  weight.  It  has  an  ultimate 
composition  closely  approximating  that  of 
wool,  the  chief  difference  being  a  less  sul- 
phur content.  Because  of  this  small  sul- 
phur content  the  material  takes  up  much 
more  color  than  does  wool  when  dyed  with 


acid  colors  in  dilute  acid  baths.  The  fiber  is 
faintly  yellow  In  color,  has  a  fine  kink,  and 
resembles  In  appearance  a  thoroughly  washed 
and  carded  good  Merino  wool.  Unlike  wool 
fiber,  which  has  a  scaly  surface,  casein  fiber 
Is  smooth,  and  does  not  shrink  as  much  as 
wool.  Casein  fiber  may  be  made  either  soft 
or  harsh  to  the  touch.  The  softer  grades 
have  the  advantage  over  wool  that  the 
knitted  fiber  may  be  worn  next  to  the  most 
delicate  skins  which  cannot  tolerate  knitted 
wool.  A  peculiar  feature  Is  that  the  silkier 
the  finish  the  weaker  the  product.  Con- 
versely, the  harsher  the  feel  the  stronger  the 
fiber. 

The  fineness  of  casein  fiber  may  be  regu- 
lated to  be  constant  to  any  denier,  down 
to  three,  which  is  the  value  for  fine  wool. 
Any  desired  length  of  staple  may  be  pro- 
duced. When  wet,  casein  fiber  swells,  has 
greater  stretch,  and  breaks  more  easily  than 
when  dry.  In  the  dyeing  process  particu- 
larly, the  fiber  becomes  very  soft  and  tends 
to  aggregate  together  due  to  Its  compara- 
tively low  strength,  but  when  dry  It  resumes 
Its  normal  strength. 

The  conversion  of  casein  to  fiber  is  ac- 
complished by  softening  the  casein  In  water 
and  dissolving  It  In  a  solution  of  caustic 
alkali.  The  viscosity  of  this  solution  Is  care- 
fully adjusted  by  aging,  addition  of  modify- 
ing agents,  and  dilution.  The  solution  Is 
then  extruded  through  multiple  spinnerets 
of  the  type  used  In  the  rayon  Industry  and 
precipitated  and  hardened  In  an  acid  bath 
containing  formaldehyde  and  modifiers,  or 
the  precipitation  and  hardening  may  be 
brought  about  In  two  stages.  Subsequent 
treatments  are  similar  to  those  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  rayon. 

This  process  modified  and  Improved  Is  now 
successfully  used  by  a  subsidiary  of  the 
National  Dairy  Products  Corporation,  which 
In  Its  Rhode  Island  plant  Is  gradually  ex- 
panding production  of  the  various  types  of 
milk  fiber.  Three  creameries  In  Ohio  and 
New  England  are  drying  and  grinding  skim 
milk  Into  casein  of  the  proper  consistency 
for  the  spinnerets.  One  Interesting  use  of 
the  fiber  Is  in  felt  hats.  Our  felt  hats  have 
been  made  from  European  coney  and  hare 
skins,  and  every  year  we  have  Imported  great 
quantities  of  rabbit  fur  from  Australia. 
Now  skim  milk  Is  taking  the  place  of  rabbit 
fur  and  many  of  the  felt  hats  made  for  our 
use  this  year  contain  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  new  casein  fiber.  The  president  of 
one  of  the  great  hat  companies  has  recently 
said,  "Some  day  we  are  going  to  have  a  felt 
hat  that  will  be  100-percent  'casein  fiber. 
The  casein  Is  a  standardized  product  which 
can  be  made  under  mechanical  control  and 
so  It  Is  always  uniform.  The  fiber  Is  more 
velvety  to  the  touch  than  rabbit  fur." 

The  textile  Industry  Is  keenly  Interested 
In  this  new  wool -like  fiber  which  Is  readily 
handled  on  the  machines  now  In  use.  Since 
the  fiber  Is  a  solid  rod  Instead  of  a  hollow 
tube  as  Is  the  case  with  wool  fiber.  It  does 
not  have  the  Insulating  value  of  wool  ard 
so  Is  better  adapted  for  summer  clothing. 
We  are  promised  a  cloth  for  summer  suit- 
ings which  will  possess  the  qualities  we  most 
desire — qualities  of  softness  and  at  the  same 
time  an  ability  to  withstand  wrinkling  when 
mixed  with  other  fibers,  as  Is  now  necessary 
because  the  synthetic  product  still  possesses 
less  strength  than  natural  fibers.  It  Is  dye- 
fast  and  durable.  In  these  years  when  new 
fibers  are  now  being  made  from  so  many 
things,  from  soybeans  and  com.  from  whale 
meat  and  almost  every  kind  of  woody  fiber, 
this  new  casein  product  Is  full  of  promise, 
not  as  a  competitor  of  cotton  or  wool,  but 
as  something  which  has  Its  own  Intrinsic 
value,  and  which  In  the  years  to  come  may 
provide  the  farmer  a  profitable  market  for 
the  great  volume  of  skim  milk  which  now  has 
little  use.  Artificial  wool,  or  milk  casein  fiber. 
Is  an  outstanding  achievement  of  chemurgy. 
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[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  April 
2,   1941) 

DAT  FOR  Farm  Products — Laboratort  Seen  as 
Farmer's  Hope  to  End  Sttrplus  Crops 

Chicago. — The  industrial  research  labora- 
tory, first  a  collegiate  Institution,  then  an 
activity  of  big  business.  Is  now  going  rural. 
It  was  pictured  as  the  farmer's  hope  at  the 
seventh  annual  chemurgic  conference  here 
when  businessmen,  farm-organization  lead- 
ers, chemists,  and  other  Interested  In  the 
farm  problem  came  together  to  study  new 
iises  for  agricultural  surpluses. 

Farmers  have  had.  It  Is  true,  the  benefit 
of  one  type  of  research  In  the  State  college 
experiment  stations  for  some  two  or  three 
decades.  But  this  research  has  amounted  to 
only  about  one-seventh  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  annual  value  of  farm  products,  speakers 
noted.  In  contrast  they  cited  the  sums  spent 
by  manufacturers.  The  chemical  Indtistry, 
they  said,  spends  from  2  to  4  percent  of  its 
gross  sales  on  research. 

CHANGE  or  EMPHASIS 

■Whafs  more,  mdustrlal  research  Is  pointed 
at  finding  new  markets,  while  agricultural 
research  has  been  focused  largely  on  Increas- 
ing productivity.  Change  the  emphasis  and 
great  things  will  result  for  the  farmer,  the 
conference  was  told  by  a  representative  of  a 
business  famous  for  Its  research  Activities, 
B.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

"In  the  past,  95  percent  of  the  ftmds  ex- 
pended on  agricultural  research  have  been 
used  to  Increase  production  and  only  5  per- 
cent to  find  new  uses  for  farm  products,"  said 
Mr.  L.  F.  Livingston.  "I  have  every  faith  that 
when  a  sufficient  expenditure  and  effort  Is 
made  to  discover  what  to  do  with  these  prod- 
ucts, the  answers  to  many  Important  agricul- 
tural questions  will  be  found. 

"The  fruits  of  research  are  revolutionizing 
every  field  of  Industrial  effort.  Continued 
work  along  agricultural  lines  will  lift  the 
economic  plane -of  the  American  farmer  and 
will  provide  untold  benefits  for  the  American 
people." 

But  farmers  should  not  expect  quick  re- 
sults from  research  effort,  this  speaker 
pointed  out.  "In  the  du  Pont  company."  he 
said,  "the  average  Is  7  years  from  the  time  a 
research  project  starts  In  the  laboratory  until 
a  product  Is  put  on  the  market." 

A  new  day  for  agricultural  research  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
dawned  with  the  opening  of  four  regional 
research  laboratories  this  year.  These  lab- 
oratories, built  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,000,  are 
setting  experienced  research  men  to  work 
searching  for  new  industrial  uses  for  surplus 
crops,  explained  Dr.  Henry  G.  Knight,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SEARCH  FOR  NEW  USES 

Searching  for  Industrial  uses  for  farm  prod- 
ucts has  heretofore  been  "sort  of  a  side 
line"  of  Department  of  Agriculture  research, 
said  Dr.  Knight.  In  these  laboratories  It  is 
to  be  a  major  project.  Further,  pilot  plants 
to  check  on  the  commercial  possibilities  of 
laboratory  products  are  being  established  in 
connection  with  these  research  stations. 
They  mean  to  carry  studies  far  beyond  the 
"test-tube  stage." 

Hearty  approval  of  the  type  of  work  to  be 
carried  on  in  these  stations  was  expressed 
by  Philip  R.  O'Brien,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago  and  by  C.  J. 
Strike,  president  of  the  Idaho  Power  Co.,  of 
Boise,  Idaho.  New  uses  for  farm  products 
mean.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Strike,  "finding 
a  way  to  aid  agriculture  In  adjusting  Its  op- 
erations to  the  end  that  they  will  produce 
thos'j  things  for  which  there  Is  a  demand  and 
a  satisfactory  price." 

Farm  cooperatives,  through  which  rural 
people  pool  their  buying  and  selling  efforts, 
are  encouraging  research  Into  new  uses  for 
farm  products,  said  Mr.  H.  E.  Babcock,  dl- 
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rector  of  the  G.  L.  F.  School  of  Cooperative 
Administration  at  Ithaca,  N.  T.  They  are 
steering  research  activities  In  the  colleges 
and  providing  fellowships  for  special  studies, 
said  Mr   Babcock. 


America's  Second  Qiance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  14,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  BE- 
FORE THE  FOREIGN  POUCY  ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
8  last,  in  New  York  City  before  the  For- 
eign Policy  Association,  the  distinguished 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  delivered  a 
noteworthy  and  interesting  address 
which  well  merits  perusal.  The  address 
is  entitled  "America's  Second  Chance." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  responsibility  which  was  offered  to  us 
following  World  War  No.  1  we  declined.  We 
didn't  realize  that,  while  we  might  evade  our 
duty  for  10  or  15  years,  the  time  would  In- 
evitably come  when  our  growing  power  and 
position  In  the  world  would  force  us  to  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  of  such  power  and 
position  for  the  sake  of  the  Western  World 
and  eventually  for  the  sake  of  the  entire 
world.  We  of  the  United  States  can  no  more 
evade  shouldering  our  responsibility  than  a 
boy  of  18  can  avoid  becoming  a  man  by 
wearing  short  pants.  The  word  "Isolation" 
means  short  pants  for  a  grown-up  United 
States. 

Tonight  we  are  not  greatly  concerned  with 
the  past  except  Insofar  as  It  furnishes  a  lamp 
to  guide  our  footsteps  In  the  future. 

The  United  States  now  has  her  second 
opportunity  to  make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy. During  World  War  No.  1  and  the 
15  years  which  followed  our  Intentions  were 
erf  the  highest,  but  our  Judgment  was  not 
good.  Prom  the  depths  of  our  hearts  we 
responded  to  the  Idealism  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. Our  boys  enlisted  to  save  the  democracy 
of  western  Europe  and  the  New  World  from 
encroachment  by  the  Imperialism  of  a  mili- 
taristic Prussia.  Our  boys  thought  they 
knew  what  they  were  fighting  for.  That  is 
why  they  fought  so  well. 

In  World  War  No.  1  we  fought  well,  be- 
lieved profoundly,  and  produced  tremen- 
dously. Aside  from  that  otur  record  was  not 
so  good.  When  the  peace  came  we  refused 
to  accept  responsibility  for  the  world  we  had 
helped  to  create.  We  turned  our  back  on 
Europe  and  said  we  were  Isolationists.  Dtu- 
Ing  the  war  prices,  taxes,  and  wages  had 
doubled.  When  the  war  ended  consximers 
wanted  lower  prices,  employers  wanted  lower 
wages,  and  everybody  wanted  lower  taxes. 
Therefore  everyone  talked  about  getting  back 
to  normalcy. 

The  desire  of  the  American  millions  for 
normalcy  and  for  Isolation  caused  our  people 
to  refuse  to  accept  the  world  responsibility 
which  had  been  brought  to  them  by  World 


War  No.  1.    The  United  SUtes  of  the  IPaoi 
thought  that  we,  a  creditor  nation,  cculd  cre- 
ate prosperity  by  exporting  more  goods  than 
we  Imported.    Laboring  under  that  illusion,  we 
raised  our  tariff  In  1922  and  again  In  1930. 
The  destructive  effect  of  these   high   tariffs 
on  our  export.";  did  not  come  home  to  us  until 
we  stepped  loaning  money  to  foreign  coun- 
tries.   We  learned  by  hard  experience  that  a 
creditor  nation  which  cultivates  s  hlgh-tarlfl 
policy  and  an  Isolationist  psychology  is  cer- 
tain* to  bring  disaster  on  itself  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  well.     Yea:  after  World  War 
No.  1  we  were  offered  responsibility  bu'  In- 
stead of  accepting  It  we  gave  to  the  world 
high   tariffs  and   Isolation.     We  thought    by 
employing  high  tariffs  and  Isolation  we  auld 
protect  ourselves  and  avoid  the  responsibility 
which  our  creditor  position,  our  gecgiaphical 
situation,  our  vast  natural  resources,  and  our 
trained  population  have  so  clearly  marked  out 
for  us  at  this  stage  of  world  hlsiory. 

Those  who  preached  Isolation  and  normalcy 
were  skilled  In  their  political  Insight.  They 
appealed  successfully  to  the  blind  prejudices 
of  the  people  who  were  disillusioned  when 
the  war  excitement  stopped,  when  taxes  went 
higher,  and  prices  fell  and  unemployment 
Increased.  The  people  were  hungry  for  iso- 
lation, high  tariffs,  and  normalcy— the  very 
things  which  would  make  our  problem  worse. 
Looking  backward,  we  can  afford  to  be  chari- 
table toward  the  Isolationists  and  high- 
tariff  men  of  the  1920'8.  but  we  cannot  feel 
BO  Iclndly  toward  those  mlsUken  men  as  to 
encourage  others  In  the  future  lo  repeat  their 
mistakes 

As  we  have  pondered  on  the  lessons  af  the 
World  War  No.   1.  our  desire  to  remain   at 
peace  has  Increased.     But  at  the  same  lime 
our  study  of  the  aggressor  nations  has  led 
us  to  realize  that  the  greatest  UkeUhcoo  of 
remaining  at  peace  Is  to  make  these  rutliless. 
treaty-breaking  nations  imderstand  that  the 
American  people  are  ready  to  go  to  war  If 
their    rights    are    transgressed    at    any    vital 
point.     It  Is  one  of  the  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  defend  democracy  by  helping 
Britain.  China.  Yugoslavia,  and  Greece  to  the 
limit  with  planes,  ships,  munitions,  and  feed. 
A  second  right  of  the  American  people  is 
to  defend   the   multilateral   revision   of   the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  defined  at  the  Habana 
conference.    Bismarck  called  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine   an    Impudence,    and    the    Nazis    use 
stronger    language.     The   Germans   laok   on 
Latin  America  as  their  eventual  happy  hunt- 
ing ground,  and   therefore  we  may  be  sure 
that  as  soon  as  they  have  the  power  they  will 
BO  push  us  around  politically  and  economi- 
cally as  to  force  us  Into  war.    With  the  situa- 
tion   as   It    Is    today.   I   lielieve    the   United 
States  can  stay  out  of  war  If  the  nailon*  of 
the  world  know  we  are  ready  and  willing  to 
give  all  possible  aid  to  the  democracies.    The 
passage  of  the  lease-lend  bill,  for  example,  has 
already  aided  the  movement  to  bring  back 
peace  to  the  world.    England  dared,  becatise 
we  have  dedicated  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
providing  arms  to  the  democracies,  to  land  in 
Greece    and    with    the    Greeks    to    esUbllsh 
a  line  from  which  Yugoslavia  can  be  sup- 
ported In  Its  fight  for  freedom. 

Thanks  to  the  ever-normal-granary  pro- 
gram, we  have  great  quantities  of  feed  grain, 
which  we  shall  now  turirlnto  livestock  prod- 
ucts with  the  greatest  speed  possible.  We 
are  In  a  much  stronger  food  position  today 
than  25  years  ago  and  can  use  siirplus  food  as 
an  aid  to  our  declared  purpose  at  supporting 
the  democratic  principle  In  those  areas  where 
freedom  of  action  sUll  exists. 

Today  we  know  more  about  psychological 
warfare  than  we  did  25  years  ago.  We  know 
that  the  Nazis  start  carefully  planned  psy- 
chological warfare  against  a  ration  long 
Isefore  the  tanks,  planes,  and  submarines  get 
Into  action.  The  Nazis  in  1833  began  their 
psychological  warfare  upon  the  United 
States,  not  only  In  our  own  country  but  also 
in  LaUn  America.  Asia,  and  Europe.     Thl» 
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warfare  has  be«n  greatly  Intenslfled  since 
^e  fall  of  1939.  and  especially  during  the 
^iBSt  few  monihb.  It  Is  my  belief  and  hope 
that  the  United  Sutes  will  not  be  forced 
Into  this  war  In  a  military  sense.  But  In 
•  psychological  and  economic  sense  we  would 
be  foolish  not  to  realize  that  we  have  been 
the  object  of  fierce  German  attacks  for  several 
years.  The  Nazis  have  pursued  their  policy 
of  undermining  the  morale  of  nation  after 
nation  as  a  means  of  "softening  It  up."  as 
they  phrase  It,  for  conquest.  And  what  Is 
this  "softening  up"  process?  It  Is  simply  to 
stir  up  prejudice,  discord,  conflict,  and  con- 
fusion In  the  population.  For  the  Nazis 
itnow  what  too  many  of  tis  are  likely  to  for- 
get: that  the  real  Inner  strength  of  a  people 
is  Its  unity  of  purpose:  its  devotion  to  certain 
basic  principles  of  Justice,  truth,  and  de- 
mocracy which  are  beyond  dispute.  If 
doubts  are  raised  regarding  these  principles, 
political  actton  Is  short-circuited,  and  im- 
potence and  chaos  can  result.  By  promoting 
prejudice,  by  turning  men  of  different  faiths 
against  each  other,  by  capitalizing  on  every 
political  and  economic  controversy,  a  nation 
can  be  so.  weakened  that  Its  resistance  to 
military  aggression  Is  destroyed. 

We  have  done  some  counterattacking  in 
ipeeches.  books,  magazines,  and  newspaper 
•rtlcles.  As  that  counterattacking  becomes 
more  vigorous.  It  Is  Important  that  we  use 
ammunition  of  a  sort  which  will  leave  us  In- 
tellectually strong  and  able  to  shoulder  the 
burden  of  our  responsibility  to  ourselves,  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  New  World 
when  the  peace  comes. 

In  order  to  win  the  psychological  war,  the 
battle  of  nerves.  It  Is  vital  to  define  the 
difference  between  nazl-lsm  and  democracy 
In  such  a  way  that  the  young  people  of  the 
United  States  are  wholeheartedly  with  us.  The 
Issue  must  be  drawn  not  In  terms  of  a  short- 
time  propaganda,  but  as  an  everlasting  real- 
ity. We  must  believe  In  the  worth-whlleness 
of  that  for  which  we  are  now  fighting  and 
that  for  which  we  Intend  to  fight  with  even 
greater  passion  when  peace  comes. 

The  Nazi  youth,  led  by  evil  men.  are  fight- 
ing with  all  the  Intensity  of  their  souls  Our 
youth  must  fight  with  an  even  greater  In- 
tensity. Today  the  battlefield  for  our  youth 
is  only  on  the  psychological  and  economic 
front.  Only  by  doing  a  thoroughly  good  Job 
there  can  we  avoid  fighting  on  the  other 
fronts.  But  If  young  men  of  good  American 
background,  serving  unwittingly  as  tools  for 
the  Communists,  the  Nazis,  and  defeatists,  are 
able  to  weaken  our  efforts  at  psychological 
and  economic  defense,  we  shall  Inevitably  get 
Into  military  warfare. 

The  very  heart  of  nazi-lsm  is  the  belief 
that  the  German  race  has  not  only  the  right 
but  the  positive  duty  to  dominate  all  other 
races  and  to  control  and  manage  the  entire 
world  for  the  benefit  of  the  German  race 
alone.  The  present-day  Nazi  gangsters  are 
worse  than  the  old  Prussian  rulers  because 
they  are  more  thorough  in  their  use  of  eco- 
nomic and  psychological  warfare  and  more 
brutal  In  their  use  of  decelpt.  violence,  and 
physical  torture.  They  send  carefully  trained 
men  into  all  the  countries  of  the  wor'.d  to 
carry  on  Ideological  warfare.  Their  monetary 
control  Is  so  tight  that  no  one  can  leave  Ger- 
many to  travel  unless  he  or  she  agrees  to  act 
as  a  spy.  a  propagandist  or  an  investigator. 
Trtie  It  Is,  the  Germ.ins.  even  under  Hitler, 
have  a  fanatical  devotion  to  duty.  They  are 
pMsionately  eager  to  put  their  all  at  the 
senrlce  of  the  state.  Yet  It  is  certain  that 
In  ai;y  long-drawn-out  conflict  the  German 
psirchology  will  crumble.  It  thrives  on  suc- 
cess but  it  cannot  stand  up  against  even 
temporary  failure  because  the  basic  Nazi 
principles  of  lies  and  deceit  outrage  the 
fundamental  Interests  of  the  human  soul. 

In  strengthening  our  youth  against  the 
Nazi  He.  we  must  make  their  faith  glow  In 
tbe  truth,  which  is  that  the  essence  or  de- 


mocracy is  belief  In  the  fatherhood  of  God, 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  and  the  dignity  of 
the  Individual  soul.  Democracy  so  defined  Is 
almost  Identical  with  religion.  Hitler  has  no 
concern  whatever  for  the  Individual  soul,  and 
boasted  to  Rauschning:  "To  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Individual 
conscience  and  personal  responsibility.  I  op-- 
pose  the  emancipating  doctrine  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  nothing  and  survives  In  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  nation.  I  reject  the  dogma 
of  man's  redemption  by  the  suffering  and 
death  of  a  Divine  Savior,  and  I  put  In  its 
place  a  new  dogma  of  the  communication  of 
merit,  namely,  that  individuals  are  redeemed 
by  the  life  and  action  of  the  new  lawgiver 
and  leader  who  delivers  the  masses  from 
the  burden  of  liberty." 

The  Nazi  gradations  of  authority  are  im- 
posed by  fiat.  Democracy,  of  course,  also 
has  gradations  of  authority,  but  the  au- 
thority is  derived  from  the  free  choice  of  the 
people  and  is  not  exercised  ruthlessly  in  com- 
plete disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  individual 
soul  to  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
worship.  The  Nazis  drive  their  people  like 
cattle  to  the  slaughter.  The  democracies,  if 
they  are  to  survive,  must  work  out  some  way 
which,  while  holding  fast  to  human  r'ghts. 
will  at  the  same  time  permeate  the  Individual 
souls  with  a  feeling  of  responsibility  so  that 
the  citizens  of  a  democracy  will  be  as  willing 
to  give  wholehearted,  unselfish  service  as  the 
citizens  of  a  totalitarian  power.  This  we 
can  do  if  in  addition  to  holding  firmly  to  our 
Bill  of  Rights,  which  this  year  Is  exactly  150 
years  old.  we  formulate  a  bill  of  duties. 
Under  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  Duties  we  can 
have  a  flexible  structure  Into  which  each 
citizen  may  make  his  productive  contribu- 
tion to  the  general  welfare.  Youth  now 
has  a  more  intense  desire  to  serve.  Our 
governmental  and  business  leaders  must 
make  It  a  No.  1  business  of  the  peace  to  give 
our  youth  the  opportunities  to  work  and 
serve  under  the  bill  of  duties,  so  that  they 
may  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Properly  equipped  with  a  bill  of  duties, 
the  United  States  can  shoulder  her  responsi- 
bility to  the  world  in  the  peace  that  Is  to 
come.  Without  such  a  bill  of  duties,  I  fear 
peace  will  mean  world  chaos.  With  such  a 
bill  we  can  help  build  a  pax  democratlca 
which  will  bless  us  and  the  whole  world  for 
a  century  to  come. 

Modern  civilization.  In  order  to  continue, 
must  have  order.  Under  the  Nazi  scheme  of 
things,  order  Is  Imposed  from  above.  In  a 
democracy,  most  of  the  order  must  and 
should  come  from  the  individual  human 
heart.  The  most  perfect  order  in  the,  world 
win  eventually  be  obtained  whenever  the 
citizens  In  a  democracy  recognize  Instinc- 
tively and  fully  In  all  of  its  implications  the 
fatherhood  of  God.  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
and  the  dignity  of  the  Individual  soul.  Indi- 
viduals who  have  meditated  on  the  full  mean- 
ing of  these  fundamental  principles  which 
characterize  both  religion  and  democracy  will 
treat  their  fellow  human  beings  in  such  a 
way  that  the  entire  state  can  serve  with 
power  as  a  unit  on  behalf  of  the  general 
welfare,  and  especially  so  in  any  time  of  crisis. 
In  time  of  crisis,  special  education  is  needed. 
Above  everything  else  right  now,  we  In  the 
United  States  and  in  all  of  the  western  world 
need  a  counter-offensive  to  correct  the  lies 
about  the  degeneracy  of  democracy  which 
the  Nazis  are  so  busily  spreading  over  the  air, 
through  the  press  and  through  their  Amer- 
ican-born tools. 

E\'ery  young  man,  his  sweetheart,  and  his 
parents  should  realize  the  difference  between 
the  various  types  of  peace.  A  Nazi  victory 
in  Europe  means  a  peace  which  is  not  a 
peace — a  peace  which  Is  preliminary  to  either 
slavery  or  war  for  this  hemisphere.  A  Nazi 
victory  and  a  Nazi  peace  are  unthinkable. 
To  avoid  such  a  calamity,  we  will  help  our- 
selves through  helping  England  by  all  meth- 


ods short  of  war.  Britain  will  win.  Only 
defeatism  on  the  psychological  and  economic 
front  In  the  United  States  can  prevent  it. 

After  the  victory,  what  of  the  peace?  Let 
us  consider  the  world  which  will  emerge  from 
the  war.  and  of  our  place  in  that  world. 
President  Roosevelt  said  in  his  speech  of  a 
few  Saturday  nights  ago:  "When  dictator- 
ships disintegrate,  then  our  country  must 
continue  to  play  its  great  part  in  the  period 
of  world  reconstruction." 

We  cannot,  once  the  present  menace  is 
overcome,  trust  again  to  the  blind  forces  of 
chance,  to  the  oceans  that  have  shrunk,  to 
wishful  thinking  and  Illusions  based  on  a 
false  reading  of  history,  to  escape  our  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  battle  of  the  peace  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  win  than  the  battle  of  the  war.  All 
Europe  will  be  a  mad  swirl  of  chaotic  forces. 
Unless  we  are  prepared  to  help  In  the  re- 
organization of  a  shattered  world,  these  forces 
will  leap  from  continent  to  continent  and 
destroy  even  the  United  States.  Our  help 
must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  neither  a  mad- 
man nor  a  mad  nation  will  ever  again  have 
the  opportunity  to  kill  millions  of  people 
and  destroy  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
property.  The  Nazi  ideology  with  its  belief 
in  violence  and  deceit,  its  hatred  of  ncn- 
German  races,  and  its  denial  of  the  rights 
of  man  must  be  so  crushed  that  it  can  never 
rise.  The  peace.  If  It  Is  to  be  a  lasting  peace, 
must  also  make  certain  that  neither  the 
barbaric  philosophy  nor  the  militaristic  Im- 
perialism of  Prussia  will  ever  again  have  the 
opportunity  to  find  incarnation  In  the  per- 
son of  a  leader  possessed  of  devils  In  the 
biblical  sense. 

But  the  battle  of  the  peace  Is  far  more  than 
protecting  the  fine  people  of  Germany  from 
their  heritage  of  deceitful  Prussian  statecraft. 
There  must  be  worked  out  an  international 
order  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  the  rise  of 
aggressor  nations.  We  must  not  let  the  next 
peace  be  such  as  to  force  the  defeated  nations 
to  engage  In  economic  warfare  by  the  use  of 
controlled  currency,  impossibly  high  tariffs, 
and  bilateral  trade  agreements.  The  victor 
nations  must  also  refrain  from  economic  war- 
fare. We  must  remember  that  we  cannot 
compel  a  defeated  nation  to  pay  an  impos- 
sibly high  indemnity  and  at  the  same  time 
forbid  such  nation  to  export  by  means  of  high 
tariffs  employed  by  the  victor  nations.  The 
next  peace  must  take  Into  account  the  facts 
of  economics;  otherwise  it  will  serve  as  the 
seed  bed  for  aggression.  The  next  peace  must 
give  the  defeated  aggressor  nations  the  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  raw  materials  and  sell  manu- 
factured goods  without  discrimination  as  long 
as  they  do  not  produce  offensive  weapons, 
engage  in  economic  and  psj'cholcglcal  war- 
fare, or  treat  their  labor  unfairly. 

Labor  and  agriculture  in  the  United  States 
will  demand  Jobs  and  security  from  the  next 
peace.  They  can  have  Jobs  and  security  pro- 
vided the  peace  is  such  a  real  one  that  private 
Initiative  fe?ls  safe  to  move  again  as  It  did 
from  1860  to  1910.  Here  is  Latin  America  to 
the  south  of  us  ready  to  go  through  during 
the  next  50  years  what  the  United  States 
went  through  from  1860  to  1910.  Opportuni- 
ties will  not  be  lacking. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  have  tre- 
mendous reserves  of  unused  capital,  techni- 
cal understanding,  and  trained  labor  eager 
to  cooperate  with  our  brothers  to  the  south 
In  the  development  of  a  hemisphere.  It  is 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  both  Latin  America 
and  the  United  States  that  the  industrial 
expansion  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  should 
not  only  be  rapid,  but  that  It  should  avoid 
the  mistakes  we  in  the  United  States  made. 
We  have  made  great  strides  industrially,  but 
we  have  had  depressions  and  unemploy- 
ment with  resulting  slums  and  malnutri- 
tion. We  believe  that  Industrial  expansion 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  possible  with- 
out these  Qustakes,  and  we  stand  ready  to 
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help  our  neighbors  avoid  them.  I  am  sure 
that  a  real  peace  will  unleash  such  an  ex- 
pansion as  the  world  has  never  seen.  But 
such  an  expansion  will  require  the  most 
understanding  cooperation  between  private 
and  governmental  capital  in  planning  to  take 
care  of  what  otherwise  will  be  a  most  serlotis 
unemployment  problem.  Peace  will  bring 
world-wide  chaos  unless  the  United  SUtes 
furnishes  positive  leadership. 

Before  we  have  the  right  to  talk  so  very 
much  more  definitely  about  the  foundations 
of  a  Just  and  democratic  peace,  we  must  put 
our  backs  under  the  Job  of  defeating  the 
forces  of  evil.  These  forces  are  immensely 
stronger  than  most  of  us  realize.  Jesus, 
recognizing  the  devilish  efficiency  of  the  dark 
forces,  said,  "the  children  of  this  world  are 
in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children 
of  light."  At  the  moment  most  of  us  in  the 
United  States  are  overconfident.  We  are  not 
working  hso-d  enough.  We  do  not  realize 
that  our  very  lives  are  at  stake  and  that 
speed  now  may  make  the  difference  of  mil- 
lions of  lives  in  this  hemisphere.  I  myself 
am  confldent  of  the  final  outcome  because 
I  know  in  the  long  run  that  that  which  is 
good  win  triumph  over  that  which  is  evil. 
I  know  that  democracy  has  a  tremendovis 
reserve  of  material  and  spiritual  strength. 
We  have  the  labor,  capital,  resources,  and 
brains  to  do  the  Job. 

A  generation  ago  the  United  States  missed 
her  first  chance  to  serve  the  world  in  a  big 
way  because  of  a  naive  belief  in  such  catch 
words  as  "isolation"  and  "normalcy."  Our 
second  chance  Is  now  with  us.  There  are 
those  who  will  wish  to  make  the  same  mis- 
takes again.  There  are  none  so  blind  as  those 
who  will  not  see.  As  for  us.  we  are  wide 
awake.  We  shall  make  this  hemUphere  safe 
for  peace  and  prosperity.  That  is  why  we 
shall  strain  every  ne'^rn  right  now  to  help 
England,  Greece.  Yugoslavia,  China,  and  all 
other  victims  of  aggression. 

God  grant  that  we  may  now  have  the  wis- 
dom to  write  democracy's  new  testament  in 
a  bUl  of  duties,  a  testament  which  In  no  way 
will  deny  the  old  testament  with  its  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  its  Constitution,  its 
Bill  of  Rights  and  its  Gettysburg  speech. 
The  new  testament  of  democracy  will  ftUflll, 
not  deny,  the  old.  .  But  to  fulfill,  there  must 
be  a  sense  of  interdependence  as  well  as  inde- 
pendence— a  sense  of  duties  as  well  as 
rights — a  feeling  of  responsibility  commensu- 
rate with  our  power. 
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HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  April  14.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  DAVID  E.  LILIENTHAL 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  David  E.  Lilienthal,  Director  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  at  Lin- 
coln. Nebr..  on  the  occasion  of  the  third 
annual  transportation  conference  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  on  April  7.  1941. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
Senators,  especially  from  the  West  and 


the  South,  to  this  address.  It  is  one  of 
the  ablest  discussions  of  the  transporta- 
tion question,  particularly  as  It  affects 
the  West  and  the  South,  that  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  read.  I  know  that  it  will 
receive  the  candid  and  careful  considera- 
tion of  every  loyal  citizen  who  will  devote 
enough  time  to  the  address  to  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  people  of  this  mldinterior  region  and 
the  people  of  the  South  have  a  common  in- 
terest that  is  fundamental.  You  of  the  mid- 
Interior  and  we  of  the  South  alike  do  not 
have  a  fair  opportunity  to  develop  our  re- 
sources to  the  fullest  measure*  of  our  skill 
and  enterprise.  Man-made  rules  and  not 
the  limitations  of  nature  are  responsible  for 
this  denial  of  equal  opportunity.  This  in- 
equality has  produced  acute  economic  prob- 
lems for  both  our  regions.  Since  at  this 
conference  we  are  particularly  interested  in 
transportation.  I  shall  concentrate  my  dis- 
cussion upon  the  interterrltorlal  freight- 
rate  structure  of  the  United  States  as  one 
of  the  major  causes  of  this  vmequal  develop- 
ment of  the  midlnterlor  and  of  the  South 
compared  with  other  regions. 

We  will  all  agree.  I  believe,  that  for  a  na- 
tion to  attain  Its  fullest  productive  strength, 
every  region  must  make  the  fullest  contilbu- 
tion  for  which  It  is  fitted  by  its  natural  and 
human  resotirces.  The  healthy,  natural  de- 
velopment of  every  region  is  required  for 
national  prosperity  in  ordinary  times;  in 
times  like  the  present  It  Is  required  for  na- 
tional defense  as  well. 

THE    BKOTHEEHOOD    OF    AMEBICAS     REGIONS 

Handicaps  on  a  region's  productiveness  will 
be  felt  first  by  the  region  itself,  and  to  that 
extent  they  are  regional  problems.  But  they 
will  also  be  felt,  and  most  painfully,  by  the 
country  as  a  whole.  The  shackling  of  any 
region  puts  fetters  upon  the  strength  of  the 
whole  Nation.  I  want  to  dlsctiss  the  handi- 
cap of  interregional  rates  upon  the  interior 
regions  of  America  as  a  national  problem. 

We  think  of  America  today  more  than  ever 
before  not  as  a  group  of  sections  but  as  a 
nation.  We  are  In  truth  one  people  defend- 
ing the  fires  of  freedom  that  the  most  sacred 
traditions  of  this  new  land  commit  to  our 
stewardship.  We  realize  that  our  country 
cannot  be  at  the  zenith  of  Its  strength  either 
for  peace  or  for  defense  if  any  one  of  the 
great  regions  that  compose  it  is  moving  to- 
ward the  precipice  of  poverty  or  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  Its  resoimies,  nor  if  Its  people  are 
weighted  down  by  a  feeling  of  hopelessness 
and  despair. 

And  so  It  was  appropriate  that  in  May  cf 
1933  the  National  Government  took  action  to 
meet  the  problems  of  the  great  region  of  the 
South.  Under  this  conception  of  interde- 
pendence among  regions,  it  U  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  a  former  Governor  of  New 
York  State  and  a  Senator  from  Nebraska 
should  have  been  the  men  who  sponsored  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  And  since  1933 
Congress  has  appropriated  substanUal  funds 
to  the  T.  V.  A.  not  simply  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  southern  people,  but  to  serve  a 
national  purpose.  The  development  of  the 
Tennessee  River  for  navigation  has  provided 
a  water  highway  not  for  the  South  alone; 
for  com  and  wheat  from  the  fields  of  this 
mid-mterlor  region  are  also  moving  on  those 
inland  lakes.  The  creaUon  of  a  huge  supply 
of  power  and  the  indtistrlal  research  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  are  likewise  yielding  dividends  to 
every  region  of  the  country.  For  T.  V.  A.'6 
Twwer  is  energizing  the  major  supply  of 
aluminum  for  aircraft;  T.  V.  A.'s  hidustrial 
research  has  led  to  discoveries  of  practical 
defense  value.  The  munitions  plant  buUt  at 
Muscle  Shoals  in  1918  has  been  expanded  by 
T  V  A  and  soon  will  begin  the  producUon  of 


high  explosives,   not  merely  for  the  South 

but  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  whole  Nation. 
T.  V.  A.'s  production  of  concentrated  phos- 
phate fertilizer  goes  to  farms  all  over  the 
country — much  of  It  to  your  region — for  the 
upbuilding  of  America's  soil.  And  what  has 
been  going  on  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  to  stop 
the  giUlles  on^eroded  hillsides  has  meaning 
and  value  to  the  whole  country,  for  all  of 
America  has  a  stake  In  every  acre  of  America's 
basic  resource  of  soil. 

There  Is  fittingly  a  national  concern  abcut 
the  problems  of  the  South.  And  similarly, 
the  whole  Nation  has  a  stake  1^  the  develop- 
ment of  your  region  and  the  problems  of 
your  people.  For  you.  too.  have  great  diffi- 
culties to  face.  In  many  respects  the  mid- 
interior  Is  faced  In  the  early  stages  with  some 
of  the  very  conditions  which  In  their  later  and 
acute  stages  we  find  In  the  Scuth  today. 

Take  the  matter  of  farm  tenancy.  Every- 
one knows  that  a  high  degree  of  farm  ten- 
ancy is  the  symptom  of  an  unhealthy  condi- 
tion. We  In  the  South  have  a  very  high 
tenancy  rate.  In  Georgia  and  Alabama  It  Is 
about  60  percent,  and  even  higher  In  Mis- 
sissippi. The  percentages  here  In  the  mid- 
Interior  are  not.  of  course,  nearly  so  high  as 
these.  But  the  alarming  thing  is  that  they 
are  increasing  and  increasing  rapidly.  Ten- 
ancy has  not  Increased  materially  in  the 
South  In  the  past  generation,  and  in  the  past 
5  years  It  has  declined — markedly  in  "Ten- 
nessee. Alabama,  and  Georgia.  But  In  Ne- 
braska the  percentage  Increased  from  38  per- 
cent in  1910  to  52.8  percent  30  years  later:  in 
Kansas  from  37  percent  to  44  9  percent;  in 
Iowa  from  38  percent  to  47.6  percent.  You 
may  not  realize  that  farm  tenancy  has  grown 
to  be  as  severe  In  several  midlnterlor  States 
as  in  several  Southern  States. 

And  similarly  ycu  have  a  serious  problem 
of  soil  conservation  and  fertility.  The  trag- 
edy of  wind  erosion  of  the  soil  in  the  western 
part  of  this  region  is  a  parallel  of  the  dev- 
astating water  erosion  on  the  hillsides  cf  the 
South.  After  all,  we  can  hope  for  no  indus- 
trial development  or  any  other  kind  of  growth 
if  the  very  foundation  of  life  Itself  is  imder- 
mlned  and  desuoyed. 

The  mldinterior  and  the  South  have  yet 
another  grave  problem  in  common.  I  refer 
to  the  loss,  the  draining  out  of  both  our 
regions  of  our  human  resources,  and  espe- 
cially our  yoimg  men  and  women,  who  after 
they  have  been  trained  find  better  business 
and  professional  opportunities  in  other  re- 
gions of  the  country,  especially  the  industrial 
North  and  East. 

But  the  chief  similarity  between  your 
problems  and  ours  in  the  South  lies  in  this: 
That  we  are  both  lacking  in  an  adequate 
industrial  development  to  balance  otir  re- 
liance upon  agriculture.  We  both  rely  too 
greatly  upon  the  production  of  raw  mate- 
rials, because  we  do  not  have  the  facilities 
for  processing  our  raw  materials  into  goods 
cf  higher  value  and  greater  income  return. 
And  here,  as  many  people  believe.  Is  the  nub 
of  our  economic  difficulties. 

MIDINTEEIOH   INOtTSTaiAL  DTVELOPMENT  H*8 
L06T  CaOlTWD 

Industrial  development  In  the  mldin- 
terior— the  production  of  Income  for  your 
people  throtjgh  manufacturing — has  lost 
ground  in  the  past  generation.  This  region 
has  not  kept  up  with  the  country  as  a  whole 
in  the  growth  of  income  from  manufactur- 
ing. This  is  the  most  Important  single  eco- 
nomic fact  about  this  region — the  most  im- 
portant to  you  and  to  the  country.  Take  the 
SUte  of  Nebraska,  for  example.  If  Nebraska 
had  grown  industrially  as  fast  am  the  whole 
Nation  did  from  1909  onward,  iu  manufac- 
turing income  in  1939  would  have  been 
double  what  it  actually  was.  This  would 
amotut  to  $70,000,000  additional  Income  In 
wages,  profits,  rents,  taxes,  instirance  pre- 
miums, etc.;  aiKl  we  can  only  guess  how  many 
additional  mlllioua  it  would  have  brouKbt 
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Nebraska  fanners  and  other  prodiKers  of  raw 
materials  used  In  Industry. 

Nor  is  Nebraska  an  isolated  example.  Kan- 
sas. Iowa.  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  even 
MUaouri  have  all  failed  to  keep  pac«  In  the 
last  generation;  and  South  Dakota  remains 
greatlv  deficient  Industrially. 

The  7-8tate  region  of  Mebraska.  Kan- 
sas. Minnesota,  Iowa.  Missouri,  and  the  2 
Dakotas  has  a  little  over  one-tenth  of  the 
national  population.  But  It  has  Just  over 
one-twentieth  of  the  manufacturing  income. 
By  simple  arithmetic  this  makes  the  region 
about  one-half  as  Industrialized  as  the  whole 
country.  The  section  is  barely  over  one-third 
as  industrialized  as  the  region  of  17  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  Potomac. 

The  srutheast  Is  In  the  same  boat.  So  Is 
the  southwest.  These  two  southern  regions 
combined  have  more  than  28  percent  cf  the 
population  and  less  than  12  percent  of  the 
manufacturing  Income.  That  means  that  we 
In  the  South  have  achieved  an  even  less 
favorable  indtjstrlal  position  relative  to  the 
whole  country  than  has  the  mldinterior. 

HOW     MANXJTACTCaiNO     lCm.TtPl.II3    A    KEGION'S 
INCOMI 

A  region  that  relies  predominantly  upon 
agriculture  or  the  production  of  raw  mate- 
rtals  for  a  livelihood  suffers  under  a  lower 
standard  of  income  than  a  region  that  en- 
gages to  a  greater  degree  In  processing  or 
manufacturing  those  raw  materials.  Let  us 
take  a  speclflc  case:  here  In  your  region — or 
at  least  not  far  to  the  west  of  you — there  are 
great  droves  of  cattle.  Where  there  are  cattle." 
there  are  hides.  Where  there  are  hides,  there 
can  be  leather.  Where  there  Is  leather,  there 
can  be  shoes.  And  where  there  are  people. 
there  la  a  "leavy  demand  for  work  boots  and 
dress  shoes. 

The  cattle  and  the  hides,  as  raw  material, 
do  provide  an  Income;  but  only  a  fraction  of 
the  Income  that  comes  If  that  raw  material 
can  be  transformed  from  low-value  cattle  to 
high-value  boots  and  shoes  right  here  In  the 
mldinterior.  The  Illustration  Is  common- 
place, but  without  the  trimmings  of  tech- 
nical Jargon  It  contains  the  essential  truth 
upon  which  you  and  I  must  work. 

I  have  tried  to  estimate,  as  well  as  I  can 
from  available  Information,  what  would  hap- 
pen to  your  Income  If  hides  were  made  Into 
shoes  In  your  region.  Suppose  we  started  out 
with  a  tannery  or  group  of  tanneries,  pur- 
chasing HOO.OOO  worth  of  raw  materials  a 
year — that  Is.  mainly  hides.  In  the  tanning 
process  the  hides  become  leather,  and  they 
rlae  in  value  to  9151.000.  That  means  a  gain  of 
$51,000  to  divide  among  the  tannery  owners 
and  their  workmen,  their  bankers,  their  land- 
lords, the  agents  and  companies  that  write 
their  Insurance,  the  tax  collector  for  use  on 
highway  construction,  public  education,  etc. 

Having  gained  951.000.  we  go  on  to  the 
next  step — that  of  converting  the  leather  Into 
what  the  trade  calls  boot  and  shoe  cut  stock 
and  findings.  In  that  conversion  you  gain 
another  $57,000.  also  available  for  wages  and 
profits,  and  so  forth.  Then  you  come  to  the 
last  step  and  make  up  the  twots  and  shoes 
themselves,  adding  this  time  another  8192.000. 

Summing  the  whole  thing  up,  you  have 
started  with  $100,000  in  hides  and  woimd  up 
with  $408,000  in  shoes.  That  Is.  you  have 
$308,000  more  Income  than  If  you  rely  on 
raw  materials  alons. 

I  took  boots  and  shoes  as  an  example  be- 
cause It  Is  so  logical  an  industrial  develop- 
ment for  this  region  where  the  raw  materials 
are  to  be  found  If  I  had  chosen  business 
machines  Instead,  your  original  $100,000  of 
unfabrlcated  material  would  have  gained  not 
$308,000  but  $415,000.  But  I  wanted  to  fix 
on  something  that  has  the  soundest  of  rea- 
sons for  locating  In  your  region. 

What  actually  happens  Is  far  from  the 
pretty  picture  I  have  painted.  The  hides 
raised  on  these  plains  move  out  of  the  region. 
In  distressingly  larger  proportion,  the  hides 


are  moving  out  on  the  backs  of  the  live  ani- 
mals that  grew  them— as  witness  the  de- 
clining position  of  your  Omaha  meat-packing 
industry.  When  you  buy  shoes  you  pay  some- 
one else  that  $308,000  or  $408,000  that  you 
might  have  paid  yourselves.  And  becatise 
agriculture  cannot  provide  enough  Jobs  at 
a  good  living,  people  are  moving  out  of  the 
region  as  the  1940  Census  shows.  If  that 
$308,000  of  added  Income  had  come  to  the 
people  of  this  region  they  could  have  bought 
more  of  the  manufactured  articles  of  other 
regions  that  are  best  made  In  other  regions. 
All  commerce  would  have  been  multiplied 
and  the  whole  country  benefited. 

Why  Is  the  mldinterior  not  getting  Its 
share  of  national  Income  from  Industrial 
activity?  Why  is  It  losing  ground?  There 
are  a  number  of  reasons,  of  course.  One  of 
the  more  Important  Is  the  relative  lack  of 
Industrial  research  in  this  region;  here  again 
the  same  Is  true  of  the  South.  New  indus- 
trial processes  these  days  usually  come  out  of 
large  research  laboratories.  These  require 
major  expenditures  and  can  only  be  under- 
taken by  huge  enterprises.  Those  large  In- 
dustries are  chiefly  In  the  northeastern  region. 
When  we  remember  that  72  percent  of  indtis- 
trlal  Income  Is  produced  In  that  one  region  of 
the  United  States,  we  can  understand  why 
most  Industrial-research  facilities  are  like- 
wise concentrated  In  that  region.  We  do  not 
have  In  the  Interior  regions  and  in  the  South 
adequate  Industrial  research,  because,  for  the 
most  part,  Industry  that  fathers  such  research 
and  pays  for  It  has  become  concentrated  In 
other  regions.  As  one  result  the  technical 
Investigation  of  our  raw  materials  looking  to- 
ward their  processing  by  new  methods  lags 
and  lags  badly.  The  T.  V.  A.  and  its  cooper- 
ating agencies  have  taken  practical  action  to 
remedy  this  lack  of  technical  research.  It  Is  a 
story  of  Interest  to  you  because  yoiu-  problems 
are  similar,  but  there  is  not  time  to  discuss 
It  tonight. 

INTERRECIONAL  RATE  LEVELS  AS  A  BARRIER  TO 
MmiNTERIOR  DEVELOPMENT 

The  barrier  to  Industrial  development  I  shall 
discuss  with  you  tonight  In  this  transporta- 
tion conference  Is  the  system  of  Interterrlcorlal 
freight  rates  which  govern  the  transportation 
of  maniifactured  products,  the  so-called  class 
rates  of  the  American  railroads. 

These  Interregional  freight  rates  deprive  the 
Interior  regions  of  the  country  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  their  natural  resources 
through  manufacturing  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  more  highly  industrially  developed 
region  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the 
Ohio.  And  as  a  consequence  the  whole 
Nation  suffers. 

I  wish  to  Introduce  what  I  have  to  say  on 
this  subject  by  calling  attention  to  a  wall 
map  of  the  United  States  I  have  set  up  here; 
a  smaller  reproduction  I  am  attaching  to  my 
paper  for  filing  with  your  proceedings.  On 
this  map  are  shown  the  various  regions  of 
the  coimtry  with  the  names  by  which  each 
region  Is  called  In  railroad  rate  parlance: 
OfBclal  or  eastern  territory,  which  Is.  of  course, 
the  area  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
north  of  the  Ohio;  southern;  southwestern; 
mountain  Pacific;  and  then  the  region  In 
which  we  are  meeting  here  tonight,  the  west- 
ern trunk  line.  Each  of  the  four  other  than 
the  eastern  or  oflScial  territory  Is  shown  In 
such  a  way  as  to  compare  graphically  the 
level  of  class  rates  In  that  territory  with  the 
level  In  official  territory. 

This  Is  a  kind  of  class-rate  relief  map  of 
the  United  States,  and  It  shows  that  the  level 
In  all  parts  of  the  country  is  higher  than 
In  official  territory.  As  the  key  points  out, 
class  rates  are  on  the  average  nearly  50 
percent  higher  here  In  your  western  trunk- 
line  territory  than  they  are  In  official  terri- 
tory, embracing  Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  etc.  The 
comparison  with  southwestern  Is  even  more 
favorable  to  the  eastern  area. 

To  see  how  this  inequality  of  rates  for  the 
same  distance  works  out  In  actual  practice, 


let  us  take  boots  and  shoes  as  an  example. 
As  I  pointed  out  a  few  minutes  ago.  It  seems 
only  good  sense  that  cattle  grown  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  your  region  should  be  slaughtered 
here  In  the  region,  the  hides  tanned,  the 
leather  made  up  Into  boots  and  shoes,  partly 
for  you.  partly  for  the  market  of  high  pur- 
chasing power  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
It  Is  good  sense,  for  one  thing,  because  al- 
most the  whole  process  moves  In  the  one 
direction  from  west  to  east;  there  Is  no  waste- 
ful back-tracking.  It  Is  more  sensible  than 
shipping  your  cattle  hides  a  thousand  miles 
east  and  having  the  shoes  you  wear  shipped 
a  thousand  miles  west  back  to  you. 

But  here  is  what  the  inequality  of  Interter- 
rltorlal  freight  rates  will  do  If  you  go  Into  the 
shoe-manufacturing  business  In  this  territory. 
Suppose  your  factory  Is  in  Topeka.  Kans. 
One  of  your  salesmen  Is  trying  for  a  10.000- 
pound  order  of  shoes  in,  say,  Mansfield.  Ohio. 
In  his  weekly  report  to  the  office  he  men- 
tions that  a  firm  in  Brockton,  Mass..  Is  also 
after  the  order.  You  start  out  figuring 
your  bid.  You  find  that  you  are  the  same 
distance  In  rail-miles  from  Mansfield  as  the 
Brockton  plant.  Your  traffic  manager  tells 
you  that  the  Mansfield  dealer  will  have  to 
pay  $141  transportation  charges  if  he  buys  the 
shoes  from  your  Massachusetts  competitor. 
You  ask  if  $141  will  get  your  shoes  to  Mans- 
field since  you  are  the  same  distance  from 
Mansfield  as  is  Brockton.  And  you  find  that 
It  won't.  It  will  get  them  only  as  far  as 
Springfield.  111.,  which  Is  less  than  halfway. 
To  get  them  on  Into  Mansfield  will  take  $55 
more.  You  pay  40  percent  more  for  the  same 
distance.  This  wall  map  will  serve  to  Illus- 
trate what  I  have  been  saying. 

The  chances  are  that  In  the  long  run  that 
extra  $55  and  all  other  similar  extras  will 
come  out  of  your  operating  margin,  because 
you  are  not  often  going  to  find  customers 
who  are  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  business  with  you  when 
they  can  be  as  well  served  by  someone  else. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  shoes  are 
branded  merchandise  and  that  the  situation 
Is  not  as  though  your  product  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts product  could  not  be  told  apart. 
But  on  the  whole,  brand  preferences  are  as 
likely  to  favor  your  competitor  as  much  as 
they  favor  you.  so  that  In  the  end  you  are 
still  left  with  the  freight  differences  to  meet. 
Nor  should  one  get  the  Idea  that  $55  extra 
on  10,000  pounds  of  shoes  Is  a  negligible 
thing  which  you  can  easily  bear.  It  Is  true 
that  the  extra  transportation  charge  Is  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  retail  or  even  the 
wholesale  value  of  the  goods.  But  the  value 
of  the  goods  Is  not  the  thing  to  look  at.  It 
Is  rather  the  vital  margin  between  what  It 
costs  you  to  make  shoes  and  what  you  can 
get  for  them  when  you  sell  them.  Extra 
transportation  charges  may  amount  to  only 
2  percent  of  the  wholesale  value,  but  the 
same  charges  become  20  percent  of  the  profits 
In  a  business  which  runs  on  a  10-percent 
margin,  tis  many  competitive  manufacturing 
businesses  do. 

The  inequality  of  freight  rates  for  equal 
distances  Is  not  the  whole  reason  for  the  lack 
of  shoe  manufacturing  In  this  region;  I  vm- 
derstand  that.  But  that  It  Is  an  important 
factor  seems  to  me  clear. 

Let  us  take  another  example,  the  case  of 
two  paint  factories,  one  In  Detroit,  in  official 
territory,  and  the  other  In  Omaha.  In  west- 
ern trunk  territory.  In  Pecria.  111.,  a  pro- 
spective purchaser  of  a  carload  of  paint  asks 
for  prices.  Peoria  Is  the  same  distance  In 
rall-mlles  from  Omaha  as  from  Detroit.  And 
yet  that  carload  costs  $39.60.  or  29  percent 
more,  to  ship  to  Peoria  from  Omaha,  in  west- 
ern trunk  territory,  than  the  very  same  dis- 
tance from  Detroit  to  Peoria.  What  the  De- 
troit manufacturer  must  pay,  $136.80,  to  get 
his  paint  all  the  way,  will  only  pay  freight 
bills  for  the  Omaha  concern  to  Ottumwa, 
Iowa.  167  miles  short  of  Peoria.  This  map 
will  illustrate  what  I  have  said. 
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The  paint  being  equal  'n  quality,  the  man 
In  Peoria  will  not  pay  ex-ra  for  the  privilege 
of  using  Omaha  paint.  Ihls  means  that  the 
Omaha  paint  manufacturer  can  secure  that 
Peoria  order  only  If  he  can  somehow  make 
up  the  $39.60  cut  of  his  own  pocket  or  the 
pay  envelope  of  his  employees.  Lower  wages 
mean  lower  purchasing  power.  Industry  can- 
not thrive  and  grow  here  under  this  kind  of 
handicap. 

And  here  is  a  final  illustration,  also  on  a 
map.  that  I  submit  only  to  show  that  the 
Southeast  suffers  under  the  same  kind  of 
rate  handicaps  that  ycx'.  do.  Chattanooga, 
Tenn..  and  Auburn.  N.  Y..  are  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Fort  Wayne  Ind.  But  for  the 
amount  of  transportation  charges  which  will 
carry  a  carload  of  agricultural  Implements 
weighing  24.000  pounds  from  Auburn  to  Fort 
Wayne,  a  carload  from  c;hattancoga  will  get 
only  to  Lexington,  Ky.  To  cover  the  rest  of 
the  distance,  the  charges  are  $48.  or  43  per- 
cent more  than  those  Incurred  by  the  pro- 
ducer In  the  low-rate  region. 

As  transportation  people,  you  will,  of 
course,  realize  that  thefe  examples  are  not 
hand-picked  for  effect.  It  is  true  that  some 
commodities  and  certain  traffic  movements 
would  depart  widely  from  them;  and  there 
are  even  perhaps  a  few  isolated  Instances  In 
which  southern  and  we.stern  manufacturers 
have  rate  advantages  rather  than  rate  handi- 
caps. But  on  the  whole  the  examples  I  have 
exhibited  are  fair  and  rrpresentatlve.  There 
are  many,  many  more  eximples,  with  some  of 
which  you  are  doubtless  personally  familiar. 

CONCENTRATION  OF  PtJRCHASING  POWER  AND  THE 
INTERREGIONAL    RATE     HANDICAP 

Thf.'S€  cases  demonstrate  the  extra  cost  of 
getting  to  market  from  a  rate-handicapped 
region  such  as  western  trunk-line  territory 
or  the  southern  territory.  They  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  tran!?r>ortatlon  dollar  carries 
goods  farther  In  official  or  eastern  territory 
than  It  does  for  you  here  or  for  us  In  the 
South  or  Southwest.  But  these  charts  alone 
do  not  make  clear,  perhaps,  another  unfair 
consequence  of  the  im.erreglonal  rate  dis- 
crimination. I  have  set  up  here  still  another 
map  that  Is  needed  to  bring  out  In  full  the 
unfairness  and  the  sterilizing  effect  of  the 
Interregional  rate  status-  upon  the  industrial 
development  of  these  interior  regions. 

This  Is  the  same  map  I  referred  to  earlier 
as  a  class-rate  relief  map  of  the  country,  but 
with  one  Important  difference:  Here  the  va- 
rious States,  regions,  anfl  rate  territories  are 
shown  not  In  proportion  to  their  geographical 
area  but  In  proportion  to  their  purchasing 
power;  that  is,  an  area  representing  $4,000.- 
000.000  cf  purchasing  power  on  this  map 
would  be  twice  as  long  and  twice  as  wide  as 
an  area  representing  81,000.000,000.  From 
the  table  In  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of 
this  chart  you  see  that  the  purchasing  power 
In  official  territory.  In  the  Industrial  region 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  Is  greater  than  that 
of  all  the  other  territories  put  together- 
amounting  to  almost  $6  out  of  every  $10;  also 
that  purchasing  power  out  here  In  western 
trunk-line  territory  is  very  little  over  one- 
flfth  as  great. 

This  map  shows,  cf  course,  that  the  largest 
national  market  Is  cor.centrated  In  official 
territory  Industries  or  prospective  Indus- 
tries in  vour  region  mutt  sell  a  part  of  their 
output  east  of  the  MlsslJ^slppl  River  In  official 
territory  If  you  are  to  ci-eate  a  robust  Indus- 
•  trial  development.  In  much  of  this  market 
In  official  territory  your  Industries  expect  to 
have  to  pay  higher  transportation  charges, 
simply  because  your  goods  must  move  greater 
distances.  In  other  words,  there  Is  a  large 
part  of  this  concentrated  market  that  Is  too 
far  from  mldinterior  manufacturers  even  if 
the  mldinterior  producers  were  granted 
parity  mile  for  mile  in  their  freight  rates. 
You  are  cut  of  that  market,  or  most  of  It. 

But  what  of  that  parr  of  this  great  market 
that  you  are  closer  to  than  producers  enjoy- 


ing official  territory  rates?  The  astounding 
fact  is  that  as  a  result  of  the  Interregional 
rate  system  your  producers  here  are  actually 
required  to  pay  a  higher  rate  than  manufac- 
turers In  eastern  territory,  who  are  farther 
away  from  that  market.  If  the  freight -rate 
differential  were  removed  your  Industries 
could  enjoy  a  much  larger  share  of  the  mar- 
kets In  official  territory  than  at  present,  and 
this  the  chart  plainly  shows. 

Referring  to  the  map  that  Illustrates  the 
shipment  cf  boots  and  shoes,  you  will  see  that 
In  the  entire  zone  between  Springfield.  111., 
and  Mansfield.  Ohio,  a  shoe  manufacturer  In 
Topeka  Is  actually  closer  to  Mansfield  than 
Is  the  producer  In  Brockton,  Mass.  If  he  were 
not  required  to  pay  a  greater  freight  rate  mile 
per  mile  than  the  Massachusetts  producer,  the 
Topeka  manufacturer  would  actually  have  an 
advantage. 

It  the  purchasing  power  In  the  United 
States  were  dl;trlbuted  evenly  over  the  entire 
country.  It  would  be  a  handicap  to  you  If  you 
were  required  to  pay  a  greater  freight  rate 
per  mile  than  was  exacted  of  some  other 
region.  In  view  of  the  actual  concentration 
cf  purchasing  power,  so  startlingly  shown  In 
the  final  map  I  have  submitted,  the  differen- 
tial agalAst  you  Is  a  burden  almost  fatal  to 
the  decentralization  of  American  industry. 

I  am  not  advocating,  and  no  one  I  know  of 
Is  advocating  that  rates  be  adjusted  to  offset 
your  disadvantage  of  distance.  The  nub  of 
the  case  against  the  interresicnal-rate  sj'stem 
Is  that  It  requires  producers  In  the  West,  the 
Southwest,  and  the  South  to  pay  more  for 
the  same  distance:  In  short,  the  case  is  not 
built  upon  a  desire  for  favoritism  but  rather 
for  equality  of  opportunity. 

NATIONAL    BENirrrS    IN    CORRECTION    OF    INTER- 
REGIONAL DISCRIMINATION 

The  restoration  of  equality  of  opportunity 
by  a  correction  of  this  situation  would,  in  our 
opinion,  not  only  be  beneficial  to  the  South 
and  the  West,  would  not  only  tend  to  confeerve 
natural  resources,  raise  purchasing  power  in 
these  regions,  give  mldwestern  and  southern 
businessmen  an  opportunity  to  show  the  skill 
and  resourcefulness  they  have,  but  would  be 
a  great  regenerative  force  for  the  Nation. 
These  "Chinese  walls"  of  freight  rates  be- 
tween sections  of  our  common  country  have 
a  depressing  and  sterilizing  effect  en  the  whole 
Nation.  It  Is  sound  economics  and  sound 
public  policy  to  remove  every  barrier  to  a 
free  flow  of  commerce  within  the  United 
States. 

The  T.  V.  A.  Board  of  Directors  a  few 
months  ago  Instituted  another  study  now 
approaching  completion  that  we  feel  will 
throw  further  light  on  this  crucial  is^ue. 
This  report,  like  the  one  we  made  In  May 
1937  (known  as  the  Alldredge  report),  will 
be  made  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  now  seeking  to  discover  the 
consequences,  in  practical  terms,  of  Inter- 
terrltorlal  freight  rate  inequality  upon  the 
economic  development  In  the  Interior 
regions. 

Industrial  possibilities  In  the  processing 
and  marketing  of  the  South's  raw  materials 
will  be  studied,  and  the  effect  of  such  regional 
inequality  upcn  economic  well-being  is  being 
Investigated.  I  believe  this  report  will  also 
contribute  to  a  better  comprehension  of  the 
factors  that  make  for  national  well-being. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  report  our  staff  Is 
consulting  and  cooperating  with  other  Inter- 
ested and  qualified  agencies  In  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Including  this  mldinterlot 
region. 

INTERREGIONAL  FREIGHT  RATES  AND  THE  LACK 
OF  DEFENSE  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  INTERIOR 
REGIONS 

The  country  is  now  In  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  Industrial-production  effort  ever 
undertaken  In  any  land  at  any  time.  The 
collective  energies  of  a  nation  of  130,000,000 
people,  the  greatest  Industrial  nation  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  have  been  geared  to  a 


monumental  task.  This  Industrial  arcrlora- 
tlon  and  expansion  will  Ineviubly  InflUPi-.ot, 
If  it  will  not  Indeed  determine,  the  economic 
pattern  of  this  country  for  many,  many  year* 
to  come.  It  Is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
people  of  the  Midwest  and  of  the  South  look 
with  the  greatest  concern  upon  the  undis- 
puted fact  that  thus  far  only  a  small,  a  very 
small,  proportion  of  the  defense  Industrial 
expan.<^lon  has  taken  place  in  these  regions. 
Defense  production  has  Intensified  the 
already  nationally  unwholesome  concentra- 
tion of  Industry  in  the  area  known  In  rail- 
road parlance  as  "official  territory."  And  far 
this  situation  the  Interregional  rate  system 
must  share  rrsponsiblllty  as  one  underlying 
cause. 

The  distribution  of  defense  contracts,  I 
am  confident,  was  In  no  sense  dictated  by 
willful  discrimination  against  the  West  and 
the  South.  Speel  was  absolutely  essential. 
Many  of  the  ludxi&trics  required  fur  defense 
production  already  existed  in  the  North  and 
northeastern  regions.  Experience  and 
trained  skills  were  available  there.  Existing 
plants  cculd  be  expanded.  The  "know-how" 
of  industrial  matters  was  there.  The  men 
who  had  the  responsibility  of  decision  In 
defense  production  had  naturally  enough 
acquired  a  habit  of  thinking  chlefiy  In  terms 
cf  our  largest  producers:  these,  as  we  know, 
are  concentrated  In  one  region.  There  are 
other  factors,  but  It  Is  chiefly  due  to  such  as 
these  that  the  West  and  South  are  losing 
out.  And  the  Nation  loses  out,  too,  for  de- 
fense production  cculd  do  much  to  decen- 
tralize Industry  through  the  country. 

And  it  still  may  do  so.  It  Is  not  too  late  _ 
For  it  Is  agreed  within  the  Government  that 
the  Nation  would  be  better  off  If  a  greater 
share  of  defense  production  would  be  car- 
ried on  m  the  West  and  South.  Only  a  few 
days  ago  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mission reiterated  the  principle  of  decen- 
tralization In  a  report  from  that  Commis- 
sion directed  to  the  Plant  Site  Committee  of 
the  Office  of  Production  Management.  These 
words  were  used: 

"On  the  (defense  production)  sites  which 
are  selected  depends  not  only  the  strategic 
security  of  our  defense  industries  and  much 
of  their  efficiency  for  defense  production  but 
also  Important  and  permanent  consequences 
for  the  economic  life  of  different  parts  of  the 
Nation.  Experience  gained  during  the  past 
10  months  would  Indicate  that  the  immediate 
ends  of  national  defense  are  largely  consis- 
tent with  the  longer-run  objective  of  a  bet- 
ter-balanced industrial  economy  " 

The  report  states  further  that  the  follow- 
ing principles  should  be  observed  in  plant 
locations : 

'That  every  possible  preference  be  given  to 
locations  where  large  reser^•e8  of  unemployed 
or  poorly  employed  people  arc  available  and 
where  Industrialization  during  the  defense 
period  will  contribute  to  a  better  long-run 
balance  between  Industry  and  agriculture. 
These  conditions  are  particularly  acute  In 
many  areas  of  the  South  and  West. 

"That  he  proper  location  of  new  plants, 
the  wider  distribution  of  defense  contracts, 
and  an  aggressive  policy  to  promote  the  sub- 
contracting of  the  larger  defense  orders  held 
by  private  contractors  all  be  considered 
essential  parts  of  a  well-rounded  program  to 
obtain  larger  use  of  the  human  and  mate- 
rial resources  of  the  country  in  the  defense 
effort." 

Merely  to  protest  against  the  distribution 
of  defense  contracts  Is  not  enough,  for  that 
will  not  remedy  the  underlying  regional  In- 
equities that  have  contributed  so  largely  to 
the  concentration  of  Industry;  and  It  is  the 
concentration  of  existing  Industry  that.  In 
ttirn.  accounts  largely  for  the  present  In- 
equality In  distribution  of  defense  produc- 
tion. The  more  constructive  position  Is  to 
set  out  to  change  those  underlying  In- 
equalities.   And    the    Intereute    Commerce 
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Commission  Inqxilry  Into  Interregional  rates 
Is  one  such  step,  and  an  important  one.  If 
It  Is  concluded  with  reasonable  celerity. 

Wt   MVar  BK   UAOT   WHWf  IQUAL  OPPO«TUI»rrT 
IS  BXSTOEEO 

A  change  In  the  Interregional  freight-rate 
ittuatlon.  however.  Is  not  a  panacea  either 
for  the  problems  of  the  Mld-Interlor  or  of 
the  South.  I  trust  that  my  emphasis  upon 
the  Importance  of  this  Iwrrler  to  our  future 
development  has  not  given  that  Impression. 
There  are  other  equally  Important  matters 
to  concern  us.  We  must  not  only  remove 
barriers:  we  must  go  even  further  and  see 
that  when  the  walls  are  leveled  and  equality 
of  opportunity  restored  we  will  be  ready.  We 
must  make  ourselves  ready  with  Industrial 
knowledge  generally,  be  ready  with  the  skills 
and  with  backlog  of  industrial  research  upon 
which  modern  Industry  so  greatly  depends. 
This  Is  vitally  important  to  you  In  this  region 
as  It  Is  In  the  South.  If  there  were  time.  I 
should  like  to  describe  to  you  what  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  and  Its  cooperating 
State  institutions  have  actually  accomplished 
In  the  way  of  Industrial  research.  That 
program  of  ^search  has  resulted  In  new  pri- 
vate Industry  based  on  materials  and  skills 
of  the  southern  region  itself.  And  as  recent 
experience  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  has 
demonstrated  In  a  practical  way,  for  Indus- 
trial development  we  need,  too,  to  continue 
to  develop  our  rivers  so  that  they  will  fur- 
nish us  great  blocks  of  cheap  electricity  as 
well  as  water  control  for  navigation,  flood 
control,  and  Irrigation.  To  progress  indus- 
trially the  interior  and  the  South  must  press 
for  mor"  and  more  electricity,  for  we  are  only 
on  the  threshold  of  the  age  of  power. 

More  than  this.  It  seems  to  me.  we  must  ac- 
tively support  and  promote  every  effort.  State 
and  Federal,  public  and  private,  strengthening 
the  consenatlon  and  wise  utilization  of  our 
natural  resources.  We  are  only  as  strong  as 
the  foundations  upon  which  we  stand  are 
strong.  Those  foundations  we  find  in  our 
soil  and  minerals  anr  forests  and  streams  and 
in  the  skills  pndjenergles  and  spiritual  quali- 
ties of  our  citlzMU- 

A     PaOPOSAL     THAT     limiNTERIOR.     SCCTH,     AND 
~^    SOUTHWEST     JOW     IW     PRESENTATION     BEFORE 
1.  C.   C 

On  July  29.  1939.  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  instituted  its  class-rate  investi- 
gation. That  inquiry  can  be  epoch  making. 
The  Conunlsslon  has  set  aside  funds  for  re- 
search into  costs  and  other  factors  and  has 
given  indications  that  this  Investigation  will 
become  one  of  the  high  points  in  the  work  of 
this  transportation  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States.  To  those  of  us  who  live  in  the 
West  and  the  South  the  Importance  of  this 
investigation  can  hardly  l>e  exaggerated.  It 
will  stand  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  eco- 
nomic history,  taking  its  place  with  us  with 
such  dramatic  events  as  the  invention  of  the 
cotton  gin.  and  for  the  West  with  the  first 
transcontinental  railroad. 

The  Transportation  Act  of  1940  made  rate 
discrimination  as  among  regions  unlawful — 
that  is.  unjust  discrimination.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  Is  now  engaged 
in  the  early  stages  of  Its  Investigation  to  de- 
termine whether  unjust  discriminations  do 
exist,  and  If  they  do,  where  they  are  and  how 
much  they  amount  to.  The  Commission  is 
concerned  with  unjust  discrimination,  not 
with  mere  differences  in  rates.  Those  of  you 
who  are  transportation  students  and  experts 
are.  of  ccurse.  familiar  with  this  distinction. 
It  is  inquiring  into  rate  differences  not  Jus- 
tified by  regional  differences,  such  as  the 
cost  of  furnishing  the  service  or  other  fac- 
tors. And  at  the  risk  of  laboring  a  point  ob- 
vious to  you  who  know  the  field,  let  me 
point  out  that  the  burden  of  proving  by  the 
facts  that  present  inequalities  such  as  I  have 
recited  are  unjust  rests  on  those  interests, 
communities,  and  regions  that  feel  they  are 
being  unjustly  treated.  You  know.  too.  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  a 
quasi-Judicial  body  that  will  to&se  its  conclu- 


sions only  upon  facta  put  into  the  record  be- 
fore that  body,  and  hence,  in  a  form  accept- 
able under  the  Commission's  rules  of  pro- 
cedure. In  other  words,  proponents  of  inter- 
terrltorlal  rate  reform  must  present  their 
case  to  the  Commission  in  its  hearings,  must 
present  It  ably  and  convincingly. 

You  probably  know  that  numerous  peti- 
tions have  been  presented  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  requesting  that  the 
class-rate  investigation  be  abandoned  or 
postponed,  chiefly  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  Interfere  with  the  task  of  national  de- 
fense. Fortunately,  the  Commission  has  de- 
nied these  petitions.  Those  who  are  enjoy- 
ing special  advantages  under  present  rate 
structures  are  exerting  every  effort  to  con- 
tinue those  privileges,  and  they  are  able  and 
diligent  in  that  effort. 

It  is  my  personal  view  that  the  regions  now 
handicapped,  that  is,  the  South  and  West, 
could  well  Join  hands  in  preparing  and 
presenting  the  case  for  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. It  occurs  to  me  that  such  a  Joining 
of  hands  in  presentation  might  also  be  of  aid 
to  the  Commission.  In  working  out  the 
grounds  on  which  cooperative  action  can  be 
based.  I  believe  you  will  And  that  the  funda- 
mental lnterest.s  of  Mid-Interior,  Southwest. 
and  Southeast  are  the  same,  and  that  we 
have  common  Interests  In  a  great  many  more 
respects  and  in  much  more  Important  re- 
spects than  we  have  divergent  or  conflicting 
Interests. 

To  sum  up:  - 

The  industrial  future  of  the  Interior  and 
southern   regions  depends  upon: 

1.  Restoring  economic  equality  between  all 
the  regions  of  America. 

2.  Conserving  our  resources,  human  and 
natural. 

3.  Industrial  research  by  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  to  further  new  Industry  and 
industrial    "know-how." 

4.  Developing  our  power  and  water  assets 
to  the  fullest. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  April  14.  194t 


INTERVIEW  WITH  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  interview  which  Mr.  John 
P.  Coggswell  had  with  Hon.  James  A. 
Parley,  former  Postmaster  General.  The 
interview  was  published  in  the  Boston 
Post  of  Sunday,  March  16,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recxjrd.  as  follows: 
I  From  the  Boston  Sunday  Post  of  March  16, 

1941) 
Jim  Faklet  Predicts  Boston  Shipping  Boom — 
Hub  Nearest  Major  UNnro  States  Sea- 
port TO  Brazil  and  Argentina — Buenos 
Aires  Has  Close  Social.  Racial  Ties  With 
New  England — Noted  PoLmcAL  Leader, 
Just  Back  From  South  American  Business 
StJRvxT.  Sats  Nazis'  Intluence  Decidedly 
ON  Wane 

(By  John  P.  Coggswell) 
The  Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  big.  glow- 
ing with  health,  affable  as  ever,  Just  back 


from  a  9-week  "best  vacation  without  a  care 
m  the  world  that  I  ever  had,"  during  which 
he  visited  nearly  every  nation  in  South 
America,  left  the  shelter  of  the  big  desk  in 
his  New  York  office,  came  round  front  and 
sat  down  beside  me. 

"One  of  the  greatest  assets  these  United 
States  have  in  South  America  and  one  which 
your  port  of  Boston  should  find  it  especially 
easy  to  cash  in  on,"  he  told  me,  "is  the  colony 
of  nearly  100.000  Irish,  among  them  an  espe- 
cially high  percentage  of  business  and  cul- 
tural leaders,  that  I  found  in  Buenos  Aires. 

"The  very  existence  of  this  great  colony 
from  Eire  was  a  surprise  to  me,  something 
of  a  blow  to  my  pride  in  being  a  student  of 
the  achievements  of  the  Irish  in  the  New 
World." 

consorting  with  presidents 

Mr.  Farley  had  been  consorting  with  Presi- 
dents and  other  high  Government  officials, 
ambassadors  and  ministers,  big-shot  business 
leaders,  the  great  and  near-great  down  there, 
all  of  whom  persisted,  according  to  the  news 
dispatches,  In  viewing  him  as  a  looming  na- 
tional figure  In  spite  of  his  return  to  private 
life. 

He  has  come  back  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  war-sent  opportunity  of  these  United 
States  to  tie  ourselves  to  Latin  America  with 
commercial  bonds  that  will  make  us  Inde- 
pendent of  European  trade,  establish  a 
"hemispherical  solidarity"  that  will  leave 
both  continents  free  and  prosperous,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  outcome  of  the  war  In  Europe. 

And  that  Is  especially  Important  to  Boston, 
as  the  nearest  Important  American  port  to 
eastern  South  America,  he  assured  me  It 
will  probably  mean  a  doubling,  quadrupling, 
and  more  of  the  already  tremendous  and  con- 
stantly increasing  trade  that  Is  moving  out 
of  and  Into  the  port  of  Boston,  in  one  of  the 
finest,  most  modern  fleets  on  the  seas  today. 

But  the  famous  Democratic  leader  simply 
had  to  tell  me  about  that  Irish  colony  In 
Buenos  Aires  before  he  expanded  upon  our 
glowing  trade  prospects  below  the  Equator, 
told  of  the  big  men  he  had  met  and  their  at- 
titude toward  the  United  States,  even  before 
hi  chuckled  over  his  meeting  with  Louis 
Firpo.  the  Immortal  Bull  of  the  Pampas, 
whose  iron  fist  sent  Jack  Dempsey  catapult- 
ing over  the  ropes  one  memorable  evening 
at  the  Yankee  Stadium;  Firpo,  who  had  par- 
layed his  ring  winnings  Into  affluence  as  a 
rancher,  a  real-estate  promoter,  and  all- 
around  businessman. 

Quite  evidently  his  discovery  of  that  pros- 
perous, public-spirited.  Internationally  mind- 
ed settlement  of  Irish  down  in  Argentina  In- 
terested Mr.  Farley  more  than  anything  else 
he  encountered  on  his  long  trip.  I  give  you 
the  story  of  the  discovery,  though,  not  as  the 
great  American  told  It  to  me,  but  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  weekly  Southern  Cross  report- 
ed It  in  his  paper,  under  the  heading  "Mr. 
James  Farley  comes  to  town — a  great  Irish- 
American." 

This  reporter,  J.  B.  Sheridan,  native  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  came  Into  the  Plaza  Hotel, 
Buenos  Aires,  called  the  Farley  suite  over  the 
house  telephone.  It  happened  that  Mr.  Far- 
lay  answered  the  call  himself.  Sheridan 
named  his  paper,  explained  that  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Interests  of  the  100.000  Irish 
Catholics  in  the  city. 

"What !  One  hundred  thousand  Irish  In 
Buenos  Aires!  A  paper  published  Just  for 
them  In  English!"  the  astonished  Democratic 
leader  ejaculated.  "Man,  you  come  right  up 
here." 

Sheridan  got  his  interview  all  right,  but  if 
he  came  to  get  a  message  from  one  of  our 
leading  Irish-Americans  to  Irish-Argentini- 
ans it  didn't  get  into  the  paper.  It  is  Illu- 
minating to  find  that  he  took  up  nearly  all 
his  space  writing  of  Mr.  Farley's  personality. 
It  wasn't  until  near  the  end  of  the  interview 
that  he  thought  to  ask  a  question  that  has 
been  worrying  the  Irish  of  Buenos  Aires  ever 
since  the  lend-lease  bill  got  Into  the  United 
States  Senate. 
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•Ts  Senator  BtJRTON  Wheeler,  who  has  been 
so  vitriolic  m  his  diatrlbjs  against  President 
Roosevelt,  of  Irish  descent?"  the  reporter 
wanted  to  know. 

"I  tell  you  definitely,  Mr.  Sheridan,"  Mr. 
Parley  replied,  "BtJRTON  Whesler  hasn't  a 
drop  of  Irish  blood  In  hl.i  veins." 

That  was  a  comfort  to  th°  Southern  Cress 
writer,  and  he  was  sure  it  would  be.  too,  "to 
men  of  Irish  blood  in  thl.s  southern  land,  who 
have  felt  somewhat  ashamed  that  a  man  with 
Irish  blood  In  his  veins  would  attack  the 
Bayard  of  democratic  ideals  In  America." 

Tomorrow  being  St.  Patrick's  Day,  a  couple 
of  paragraphs  which  Mr  Farley  pointed  out 
to  me  on  the  front  pa?e  of  the  Southern 
Cross  will  be  of  interest  to  all  Boston,  espe- 
cially those  of  Catholic  faith. 

"A  great  many  churches  and  chapels  In 
Argentina  possess  altars  or  statues  dedicated 
to  St.  Patrick,"  the  item  stated.  "In  many 
localities  flourishing  communities  will  gather 
at  the  feet  of  the  patron  saint  on  his  feast 
day:  in  other,  the  Gaels  have  moved  on. 

"We  know  a  certain  camp  town  where  the 
parish  church  boasts  a  splendid  altar  of  St. 
Patrick.  On  St.  Patriot's  Day,  the  solitary 
remaining  member  of  a  family  of  long  Irish- 
Argentine  lineage  never  falls  to  have  the  altar 
profusely  illuminated  and  bedecked  with 
flowers." 

It  was  only  natural  that  Irish  colony  in 
remote  South  America  should  have  proved 
one  of  the  high  points  of  interest  in  Mr. 
Farley's  trip  south  of  the  Equator.  He  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  delv  ng  into  their  history, 
meeting  the  leading  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  prizes  as  much  as  anything  else 
brought  back  with  him  a  book,  The  Story 
of  the  Irish  In  Argentina,  written  by  the 
Reverend  John  S.  Gaynor,  P.  S.  M.,  editor  of 
the  Southern  Cross. 

SAME  as  boston  IHISH 

"The  Irish  of  Buenos  Aires  are  Just  the 
same  sort  that  settled  in  Boston  and  spread 
out  all  over  the  United  States,"  Mr.  Farley 
told  me.  They're  des<endants  of  pioneers, 
many  of  whom  migrated  to  South  America 
three  and  four  generations  ago.  Why.  that 
weekly  paper,  "The  Southern  Cross,"  was  es- 
tab'.ished  in  1875  and  has  flourished  ever 
since. 

"Just  as  has  been  the  history  of  Irishmen 
m  the  United  States,  men  whose  grandfathers 
and  great  grandfathers  came  from  the  old 
country,  one  finds  Irish  names  in  positions 
of  leadership  all  through  Argentina— leaders 
in  public  life.  In  business,  In  the  professions, 
m  education,  and  the  erts.  But  they're  still 
Just  as  full  of  love  for  Eire  as  are  our  own 
Irish-Americans.  And  it  made  me  sort  of 
homesick  to  hear  an  Irish  accent,  way  down 
there,  among  those  more  lately  from  the 
other  side. 

"One  day.  I  went  to  see  a  party  of  four- 
generation  Buenos  Aires  Irish.  None  of  them 
could  speak  English  and  an  American  news- 
paper correspondent  was  acting  as  Inter- 
preter. I  saw  him  smiling  and  wanted  to 
know  why. 

"'It's  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  Spanish 
with  an  Irish  accent,'  he  replied. 

"And  those  South  American  Irish  are  Just 
as  Important  as  they  are  interesting  to  us  of 
the  United  States.  One  after  another,  they 
asked  me  about  cousins,  relatives  to  the  nth 
degree  In  Boston,  New  York,  all  the  large 
cities  of  the  United  States,  wondered  If  I  had 
ever  met   them. 

"They  seem  to  have  almost  as  great  a  love 
for  our  country  as  for  the  home  land. 
They're  all  violently  antagonistic  to  Nazi 
propaganda  and  strong  advocates  of  closer 
relations  between  Argentina  and  the  United 
States.  They're  a  power  down  there,  too, 
and  their  attitude  shculd  be  of  great  value 
in  establishing  better  trade  relations." 

Everything  that  Mr.  Parley  had  to  say  re- 
garding the  Irish  of  South  America  indi- 
cates that  they  may  prove  to  be  our  ace  in 
the  hole  In  establishing  closer  relations  with 
the  South  American  country  that  has  been 
the  slowest  to  respond  to  the  good-neigh- 
bor policy. 


The  former  Postmaster  General  believes 
that  that  should  be  especially  important  to 
Boston,  in  view  of  the  Increasingly  great 
tonnage  of  traffic  to  and  from  South  Amer- 
ica moving  through  Boston  Harbor.  He  was 
amazed  at  the  commercial  potentialities  of 
all  our  neighbors  to  the  south,  believes  that 
trade  opportunities  have  hardly  been  touched, 
is  sure  that  by  wise  methods  an  interchange 
of  products  can  be  developed  that  will  give 
us  new  ideas  of  commercial  development. 

"Like  most  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  only  lately  that  I  have  become  South 
American  conscious."  he  told  me.  "And  this 
trip  has  been  an  eye  opener." 

He  points  out  that  we  even  faUed  to  de- 
velop the  business  down  there  that  we 
grabbed  off  during  World  War  I.  let  it  slip 
out  of  our  grasp  when  Europe  settled  down, 
and  began  looking  for  export  business  again. 
But  now  we  have  an  opportunity  for  com- 
mercial development  even  greater  than  dur- 
ing the  last  war.  now  that  Europe  has  gone 
out  of  the  exporting  business  altogether. 

"Mine  was  a  business  trip."  Mr.  Farley  said, 
"and  I  rather  hurried  along,  but  I  had  plenty 
of  time  and  opportunity  to  make  observa- 
tions. Right  now  South  America  is  Just 
about  in  the  same  stage  of  development  that 
the  United  States  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War.  It's  o  continent  of  tremendous 
undeveloped  natural  resources. 

"What  they  need  more  than  anything  else 
Is  aid  In  developing  these  resources  and 
transportation  facilities  to  make  them  ac- 
cessible. Give  them  these  and  at  the  same 
time  they'll  be  given  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  greater  purchasing  power,  the  ability 
to  buy  from  us  what  they  can't  now. 

"It's  time  we  got  practical  In  South  Ameri- 
ca. Too  long  our  professional  Idealists  and 
educators  have  been  talking  down  to,  patron- 
izing the  South  Americans.  That  sort  of 
talk  doesn't  go  across  with  them  at  all. 

"The  administration's  'good-neighbor'  pol- 
icy has  done  a  great  deal  to  Improve  cultural 
relations.  But  culture  alone  doesn't  buy 
bread,  or  automobiles,  or  machinery,  or  any 
of  the  thousands  of  things  that  South  Ameri- 
cans would  buy  from  us  If  they  had  the 
money,  or  goods  to  exchange. 

HOW  TO  BE  practical 

"By  getting  practical  down  there,  I  mean 
more  of  such  projects  as  the  recent  loan  of 
$25,000,000  for  the  building  of  a  steel  mill  In 
Brazil.  Anything  we  do  to  enable  them  to 
develop  their  natural  resources  wlU  not  only 
foster  friendship  but  give  us  a  big  cash  profit. 

"I'm  in  hopes  that  some  method  will  be 
developed  that  will  enable  us  to  take  some  of 
the  surplus  Argentine  beef,  without  seriously 
handicapping  our  own  cattle  raisers.  Con- 
versations In  Argentina  lead  me  to  believe 
that  we  could  import  approximately  100.000 
tons  of  their  beef  a  year,  without  any  severe 
effects  upon  the  market  for  the  domestic 
supply. 

"But  the  purchase  of  even  that  relatively 
small  amount  would  make  a  great  and  favor- 
able change  In  their  situation  and  develop  a 
friendly  feeling  toward  the  United  States  In 
the  country  where  It  Is  most  needed. 

"We  must  remember  that-  reciprocity  is 
not  a  one-way  street,  that  we  have  no  right 
to  expect  South  Americans  to  fall  over  them- 
selves rushing  to  buy  our  goods,  unless  we 
reciprocate,  make  some  sacrifices,  too,  to  buy 
their  products.  They  are  particularly  in 
need  of  our  patronage,  now  that  the  war  has 
cut  off  all  their  Etxropean  markets,  save 
Britain.  And  the  difficulty  of  getting  goods 
across  the  Atlantic  makes  that  market  a 
precarious  one." 

On  the  whole.  Mr.  Farley  believes  that 
most  of  South  America  Is  strongly  in  favor 
of  fostering  trade  relations  with  the  United 
States.  The  business  leaders  with  whom  he 
talked  hold  that  such  relations  offer  the 
greatest  assmance  of  permanency,  the  soUd- 
est  fotmdation  for  hemispherical  well-being. 
That's  their  cold-blooded  busineM  view  of 
the  trade  slttiatlon. 


The  man  on  the  street — and  always  trust 
a  man  with  James  Parley's  political  experi- 
ence to  get  close  to  the  folks  who  cast  th« 
votes — he  want*  goods  produced  by  the 
United  States,  feels  that  in  them  he  gets 
most  for  his  money.  The  inclination  of  the 
common  people,  too.  is  tinged  by  a  feeling  of 
friendliness  and  respect  for  North  America 
such  as  they  have  never  had  before. 

And  government  officials  realize  that  In  a 
changing,  upset  world  their  only  hope  lies  in 
a  strong  economic  tie-up  with  the  United 
States.  They  are  developing  a  real  desire  to 
cooperate. 

"Leaving  the  dollar  mark  out.  which  Idea 
seems  to  be  goli'.g  over  the  stronger  down 
there,  our  'good  neighbor'  policy  or  Nad- 
Fascist  propaganda?"  I  asked. 

Mr.  FBrley  pressed  a  buzzer  button  on  his 
desk,  asked  his  secretary  to  bring  In  clip- 
pings from  the  newspapers  telling  of  his 
visits  to  various  cities  in  representative 
countries.  It  was  a  big  envelope  check  full 
of  the  clippings  with  translations  attached. 

"My  imprerslon  of  the  newspapers  down 
there  was  that  they  are  honest,  sincere  in 
their  desire  to  reflect  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  bring  their  readers  sound  tdltorlal 
opinion,  to  work  for  the  things  that  are  best 
for  the  Nation."  the  Democratic  leader 
turned  businessman  told  me. 

"Maybe  these  editorial  opinions  will  give 
part  of  the  answer  to  your  question." 

Those  newspaper  writers  certainly  went  to 
town  on  Mr  Farley's  visit,  refused  to  view 
him  as  anything  save  a  great  American  pub- 
lic figure  Instead  of  a  businessman  on  busi- 
ness bent.  An  editorial  from  Rio  de  Janeiro's 
Correio  da  Manha  Is  typical,  displays  the 
tie-up  with  North  American  traditions  with 
which  South  American  newspapers  are  com- 
bating propaganda  from  abroad. 

It  happened  that  Mr.  Farley  landed  In 
Rio  on  the  first  day  of  their  celebrated  carni- 
val: it  was  also  Washington's  Birthday  and 
the  North  American  was  wearing  a  picture  of 
Washington  on  his  lapel. 

"The  repreeentatlve  of  a  great  free  nation," 
the  Correio  da  Manha  editor  wrote,  "could 
not  have  worn  a  more  appropriate  symtral  on 
comlQg  m  contact  with  the  people  of  an- 
other nation  who  love  liberty.  George  Wash- 
ington. Simon  Bolivar.  San  Martin.  Jose  Boni- 
facio— names  that  are  remembered  as  of 
yesterday  In  these  uncertain  times  when 
dictators  are  trying  to  destroy  the  freedom 
that  great,  inspired  liberators  founded  in 
the  Americas.     •     •     • 

"James  Monroe,  another  leader  whom  civ- 
ilization will  consecrate  when  we  are  rid  of 
those  who  still  wish  to  rule  on  the  theory  of 
hate  and  ambition,  created  the  structure  of 
what  we  celebrate  today  as  one  of  the  most 
perfect  realizations  of  the  age:  The  neo- 
Monroeism  that  received  Its  final  touches  at 
Lima,  Panama,  and   Habana" 

That's  typical  of  South  American  news- 
paper opinion  when  balancing  North  Ameri- 
can against  totallUrlan  ideologies.  Mr.  Far- 
ley brought  out  another  point,  seldom  con- 
sidered when  viewing  the  undoubtedly  large 
German  and  Italian  populations  In  some 
South  American  countries. 

"Some  sections  do  have  large  populations 
of  descendents  of  Axis  people."  he  said.  "But 
everywhere  they  are  gathered  In  close,  com- 
pacted colonies.  They  herd  by  themselves, 
and  have  little  to  do  with  other  citizens. 
Their  very  isolation.  Insularity  reduces  the 
eflectlveness  of  their  efforts  in  behalf  ol  Hit- 
ler and  Mussolini." 

Mr  Farley  was  especially  impreaied  with  the 
friendliness  toward  the  United  States  dem- 
onstrated at  every  turn  in  Brazil.  He  had 
long  vlslU  with  President  Getullo  Vargas  and 
with  Dr.  Oswaldo  Aranha.  long-time  Brazil- 
Ian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  new 
Vargas'  right-hand  man.  With  the  govern- 
ment heads,  cur  Democratic  leader  went  to 
an  "esado"  or  barbecue,  given  in  his  honor 
by  the  President  of  the  Bank  of  BrazU.  at 
PetropoUa,  Rios  summer  resort 

Prominently  displayed  were  Brazilian  and 
American  flags,  side  by  side,  at  the  entrant* 
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to  the  hacienda.  President  Vargas  removed 
hU«  hat.  ttocd  long  silently  gating  at  the 
flags,  then  said  that  he  prayed  that  they'd 
•Iwaya  be  that  way— side  by  side. 

LEAOEXS   IMPKZSSEO 

TTe  been  coming  In  contact  with  men  In 
public  life  for  more  than  30  years.  "  Mr.  Farley 
told  me.  "I  believe  that  I  have  become  a 
Judge  of  men  especially  of  men  of  prominence 
In  government.  And  I'm  happy  to  say  that 
these  leaders  impressed  me  with  their  sincer- 
ity, their  desire  to  advance  their  countries, 
and  their  people. 

"President  Vargas  Is  modest  and  unassum- 
ing and  like  most  big  men  I've  met.  easy  to 
approach.  I  felt  he  was  a  kind  of  man  one 
can  know  on  short  acquaintance.  I'm  In 
hopes  that  he  can  find  time  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  United  States,  so  that  our  people  can 
ae«  what  a  really  fine  friend  we  have  In  him." 

All  down  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 
Mr.  Farley  found  an  Intense  friendship  for 
the  United  Stales,  evidenced  not  only  by  de- 
sire to  do  business  with  us.  but  also  by  tre- 
mendous enthusiasm  for  a  united  hemisphere 
against  Eurof>ean  ideas. 

He  attributes  this  happy  situation  to  two 
Interlocking  developments — the  wlseness  of 
businessmen  from  the  United  States  in  getting 
and  caring  for  orders  on  the  west  coast  and 
the  facilities  for  rapid  transportation  that  the 
Pan  American-Orace  Airlines  havfr  afforded 
since  they  took  over  from  the  Oennan-con- 
tPoUed  lines  in  Bolivia  and  extended  service 
to  the  other  Pacific  nations. 

"The  planes  are  always  crowded."  Mr. 
Parley  said  "They  enable  American  firms' 
representatives  to  get  around  swiftly,  keep  in 
contact  and  these  representatives  are  in  truth 
real  ambassadors  of  good  will  for  our  nation." 

He  did  find  plenty  of  evidences  of  Nazi 
activities  all  through  South  America,  but  he 
found  no  evidence  of  such  efforts  having  any 
effect  upon  Government  leaders. 

"Government  officials."  he  told  me.  "all 
realize  that  their  Interests  are  Identical  with 
ours  and  that  close  relations  must  t>e  kept  If 
this  hemisphere  Is  to  go  on  In  freedom  and 
happiness:  that  European  Ideologies  have 
nothing  to  offer  us. 

"We  are  particularly  fortunate,  too.  In  our 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers  to  all  South 
American  capitals.  Norman  Armour.  In  Ar- 
gentina; Jefferson  Caffery.  In  Brazil;  and 
Claude  G.  Bowers.  In  Chile,  are  doing  ex- 
ceptionally fine  Jobs  and  enjoy  the  fullest 
confidence  of  the  governments  to  whom  they 
are  accredited.  It  Is  hardly  fair,  though,  to 
single  out  any  particular  representatives:  all 
of  them  are  doing  great  work. 

"All  In  all.  I  think  that  the  whole  South 
American  attitude  toward  attempts  to  in- 
fluence thought  toward  nazi-lsm  or  fascism 
were  pretty  well  summed  up  In  an  editorial 
run  dtuing  my  visit  by  the  Dlarlo  Carloca  In 
Rio:  'All  the  nations  of  America  feel  that 
the  moment  Is  grave  and  that  only  together 
can  they  keep  to  the  road  that  they  have  set 
for  themselves.'" 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or  PSNNSTLVAinA 

IN  THI  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  April  14.  1941 


ARTICLE   BT    HON.    JAMES    J.    DAVIS.   OP 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.    DAVIS.      Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unaaimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
which  I  wrote  on  steel  scrap  in  national 
defense,  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  on  April  6,  1941, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 

April  6.  1941) 

Stiel    Scrap    Vital.    Senator    Davis    Says — 

Earlt    Collections    to    Beat    Price    Rise 

Urceo  roR  Defense 

(By  Senator  James  J.  Davis) 

Washington.  April  5. — Since  the  World 
War  the  United  States  has  l)e€n  the  world's 
reservoir  for  metals. 

Export  of  steel  scrap  has  loomed  large  In 
the  public  mind;  but  for  every  ton  of  scrap 
exported  10  tons  have  been  consumed  at 
home.  Much  of  the  scrap  that  Is  exported 
originates  along  the  seacoasts.  About  one- 
quarter  of  all  exports  moves  through  the  port 
of  New  York  and  an  equal  amount  leaves 
Gulf  ports.  Only  about  one-fifth  leaves 
Pacific  coast  ports. 

STEEL  SCRAP  IN  SPOTLIGHT 

As  we  move  forward  In  our  national- 
defense  program,  steel  scrap  holds  the  center 
of  attention.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
steel  mills  of  the  country  will  purchase  ap- 
proximately 30.000,000  tons  of  scrap  iron  dur- 
ing 1941.  Railroads,  automobile  factories, 
and  large  Industries  will  provide  approxi- 
mately 13.000.000  tons  of  this  amount. 

The  remaining  17.000.000  tons  must  be  pro- 
duced by  collectors  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  who  no  only  collect  the  scrap  but 
prepare  It  and  transport  It  to  the  steel- 
producing  centers.  Your  junk  dealer  Is  now 
the  key  man  In  the  national -defense  pro- 
gram. 

IN    REMOTE    AREAS 

Approximately  5.000,000  of  the  total  1941 
requirement  of  30.000,00  tons  Is  located  In 
remote  areas — places  so  far  removed  from 
steel-making  centers  that  the  cost  of  freight 
to  the  consuming  market  Is  prohibitive. 

In  addition  to  this  remote  scrap,  there  Is 
dormant  scrap;  that  is.  steel  and  iron  prod- 
ucts that  have  outlived  their  usefulness  but 
have  not  been  prepared  or  made  ready  for  the 
scrap  market.  These  difficulties  of  collection 
will  have  their  Inevitable  Influence  on  price 
levels. 

TTRGES  AID  OF  AGENCIES 

In  order  to  get  much  of  the  dormant  scrap 
to  the  markets.  It  will  be  necessary  to  enlist 
the  good  offices  of  interested  Government 
agencies,  the  R.  F.  C,  W.  P.  A.,  and  the  mu- 
nicipalities. Etormant  scrap  should  be  made 
available  at  the  present  time  when  prices  are 
at  normal  levels.  Voluntary  national-de- 
fense activities  should  Include  aid  In  the  col- 
lection of  this  vital  defense  metal. 

It  Is  conservatively  estimated  that  In  the 
Eastern  States  (New  England.  New  York. 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia)  there  are  approximately 
300.000  tons  of  tee  and  girder  rails  remaining 
in  streets  from  abandoned  street  railways. 
W.  P  A.  labor  can  remove  the  rails  and  re- 
surface the  streets,  while  the  scrap  dealer  can 
clean  and  prepare  the  material  for  markets. 

In  these  same  Eastern  States  there  are 
approximately  300,000  tons  of  scrap  In  rail- 
ways, bridges,  and  equipment  of  short  and 
branch  lines,  applications  for  whose  abandon- 
ment are  now  pending  before  the  I.  C.  C. 
One  mile  of  railroad  laid  with  90-pound  rails, 
plus  fastenings,  equals  156  gross  tons. 

In  Ohio  there  are  thousands  of  tons  of 
scrap  In  abandoned  streetcar  lines  and  old 
blast-furnace  dtimps.  In  the  upper  peninsula 
of  Michigan  much  scrap  will  be  found  In 
abandoned  mines.  In  West  Virginia  one-time 
flooded  mines  now  abandoned  will  yield  large 
quantities. 

IN  ABANDONED  MINES 

Kentucky  has  scrap  In  abandoned  mines 
blast-furnace  dtunps,  and  some  quantities  of 


light  scrap.  Indiana  has  between  30.000  and 
40.000  tons  of  scrap  in  abandoned  streetcar 
and  Interurban  lines,  most  of  which  is  now 
being  liquidated. 

Wisconsin  has  about  40.000  tons  in  unused 
equipment  In  sawmills  and  lumber  camps. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  region  has  approxi- 
mately 200.000  tons  In  abandoned  mines. 
Steel  mills  are  adjacent  to  all  of  these  areas 
prepared  to  use  this  scrap. 

CARRY   EXCESS   RESERVES 

Nation-wide  we  find  that  railroads,  munici- 
palities, and  States  are  all  carrying  excess 
reserves  of  parts  for  equipment  which  should 
be  returned  to  circulation.  The  R.  F.  C.  and 
municipalities  have  taken  over  old  buildings 
for  taxes  and  default  on  loans  which  are  a 
loss  without  tenants  and  should  be  scrapped. 

Many  corporations  are  carrying  old  indus- 
trial plants  for  which  there  is  no  use  in  the 
defense  program. 

National  defense  now  calls  for  their  demoli- 
tion, not  only  for  their  scrap  value  but  for 
other  materials  that  can  be  salvaged.  Alto- 
gether, some  1.200.000  tons  of  dormant  scrap 
can  be  realized  in  this  way  if  the  national- 
defense  needs  for  this  vital  metal  shall  have 
the  right-of-way. 

I  have  been  informed  that  18  months  ago 
the  city  of  New  York  paid  a  contractor  In 
exccrs  of  $100,000  to  raze  the  Ninth  Avenue 
Elevated,  which  contained  approximately  60,- 
000  tons  of  scrap  plus  other  useful  materials. 
Three  months  ago  New  York  City  received 
from  a  contractor  $40,000  for  the  privilege  of 
razing  the  Second  Avenue  Elevated,  which 
contained  only  20.000  tons  of  scrap. 

These  Instances  illustrate  how  wide-awake 
citizens  regard  the  Importance  of  scrap. 
Scrap  now  brings  $20  a  ton.  While  this  price 
can  be  obtained,  now  is  the  time  to  act. 

As  a  boy  I  would  have  jumped  at  the  chance 
to  get  such  a  price  for  the  old  Iron  I  collected. 
Now  national-defense  duty  is  combined  with 
the  price  to  call  the  youngters  to  do  well  their 
usual  Job  of  feeding  their  back-yard  collec- 
tions to  the  Junk  man. 

As  James  E.  Earle,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  has  well  said.  "The  service 
performed  by  the  secondary  metal  Industry 
in  collecting  the  metal  objects  discarded  by 
the  population  and  returning  them  to  use  Is 
perhaps  the  most  real  contribution  to  con- 
servation actually  being  accomplished  today." 


Tolerance  in  Time  of  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  April  14,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  CHIEF  JUSTICE  MARVIN  B 
ROSENBERRY.  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  SU» 
PREME  COURT 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  because  in 
these  trying  times  particularly  it  is  vital 
that  we  exhibit  a  spirit  of  tolerance  which 
will  make  for  unity.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Record  an  address  on  this  subject  by 
Chief  Justice  Marvin  B.  Rosenberry,  of 
the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court. 

This  is  Justice  Rosenberry 's  inaugiu-al 
address,  and  it  is  entitled  "Tolerance  in 
Time  of  Crisis." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  meet  today  formally  to  Induct  Into 
office  the  constitutional  State  officers  chosen 
at  the  recent  November  election  for  the  ensu- 
ing 2  years.  For  each  of  these  officers  It  will 
be  a  continuation  of  a  service  to  the  people 
of  the  State,  begun  2  years  ago.  After  2 
years  of  service  they  are  thoroughly  famUiar 
with  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  and 
the  obligations  which  they  will  assume  and 
continue  to  discharge  upon  the  taking  of  the 
constitutional  oath,  which  I  shall  shortly  ad- 
minister to  them. 

Under  the  circumstances  It  would  not  be 
fitting  for  me  to  comment  upon  matters  that 
are  much  more  within  their  experience,  than 
mine  and  I  shall  therefore  address  myself 
briefly  to  the  general  public  upon  a  matter 
which  It  seems  to  me  is,  especially  at  this 
time,  an  appropriate  subject  for  the  consid- 
eration of  every  thoughtful  citizen. 

The  shadow  of  a  great  world  conflict  has 
fallen  across  our  land.  Our  young  men  are 
being  called  to  the  colors,  our  material  and 
spiritual  resoiu-ces  are  being  mobilized  to  re- 
pel a  threat  to  our  democratic  way  of  life. 
While  there  Is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  reality  and  seriousness  of  this  threat.  It 
is  apparent  that  a  decisive  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country  accept  It  as  genuine 
and  think  we  should  prepare  for  the  future 
accordingly. 

All  thoughtful  people  will  agree  that  If  we 
are  effectively  to  resist  this  threat  and  main- 
tain our  way  of  life  we  must  have  unity  of 
purpose  and  coordinated  and  harmonious  ef- 
fort In  every  fleld  of  national  endeavor  sup- 
ported by  a  like  vmlty  of  purpose  and  effort 
on  the  part  of  each  of  the  several  sovereign 
States.  Both  In  the  State  and  the  Nation 
the  personnel  for  carrying  on  for  at  least  2 
years  more  has  already  been  chosen.  You 
who  are  about  to  take  the  oath  of  office  are 
a  part  of  that  personnel.  The  power  of  deci- 
sion both  In  the  State  and  the  Nation  Is  now 
committed  to  these  chosen  officers.  There 
are,  however,  within  the  body  politic  Indi- 
viduals and  groups  who  passionately  dis- 
agree with  the  plans  and  proposals  of  those 
to  whom  the  reins  of  government  of  presently 
entrusted. 

In  this  situation  the  question  arises.  How 
far  may  these  persons  and  groups  go  In 
opposing  and  frustrating  thr  plans  made  by 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  directing  ovir  national  effort?  Already 
one  may  feel  the  rising  tide  of  resentment  of 
the  majority  group  toward  those  who  ques- 
tion the  soundness  of  or  the  necessity  for  the 
steps  which  the  Government  is  taking  and  Is 
about  to  take  In  preparation  for  future  con- 
tingencies. The  right  to  discuss  and  debate 
public  questions  is  one  of  the  vital  principles 
of  democracy,  a  right  specifically  protected  by 
the  Constitution.  Are  there  then  no  limits 
to  this  right,  and  If  there  are  limits  are  they 
altered  by  the  fact  that  at  a  particular  time 
our  whole  way  of  life.  Including  otir  constitu- 
tional system  of  government,  may  be  threat- 
ened by  subversive  forces  both  from  within 
and  without?  It  should  be  said  at  this  time 
that  the  standards  which  obtain  in  politics 
are  widely  different  In  their  nature  and  ap- 
plicability from  those  which  obtain  in  the 
field  of  art  or  in  the  domain  of  the  spirit, 
including  religion^  In  these  spheres  toler- 
ance has  an  entirely  different  connotation. 

In  a  democracy  the  essence  of  tolerance  Is 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  those  who 
entertain  views  opposed  to  the  dominant 
group  are  not  necessarily  lacking  In  Intelli- 
gence, in  honesty,  or  sincerity  of  purp>o8e  or 
that  they  do  not  seek  to  serve  the  common 
good.  Tolerance  Implies  no  abandonment  of 
the  soundness  of  well-considered  views  and 
no  compromise  with  principle.  Its  function 
Is  to  temper  the  tone  of  opposition,  to  substi- 
tute political  discussion  for  Invective,  to  the 
end  that  such  constructive  suggestions  as  the 
minority  may  submit  shall  be  fairly  consid- 
ered and  If  found  useful  fitted  into  the  pro- 


gram of  the  majority.  Tolerance  tends  to 
produce  on  the  part  of  the  majority  group 
such  reasonable  concessions  as  make  valuable 
additions  to  or  modifications  of  the  majority 
program.  By  this  process  democracy  Is  made 
to  work  more  perfectly  because  the  matured 
and  flnal  plans  will  be  the  resiilt  of  a  com- 
posite Judgment  and  in  the  end  will  t)e  more 
readily  and  promptly  accepted  by  the  group 
as  a  whole.  Judgments  arrived  at  by  such  a 
process  must  In  the  majority  of  cases  be 
sounder  than  that  of  any  Individual  or  of  a 
limited  group. 

Tolerance  Is  In  the  main  related  to  the 
process  by  which  decisions  upon  public  ques- 
tions are  reached.  When  decisions  have  been 
made  as  to  plans  and  objectives  and  the 
executive  officers  of  the  State  and  Nation  are 
putting  them  Into  effect,  does  tolerance  re- 
quire that  the  minority  be  permitted  to  use 
such  means  as  are  within  its  power  to  thwart 
the  will  of  the  Government?  In  other  words, 
does  there  come  a  time  when  tolerance  ceases 
to  be  a  virtue? 

The  use  to  which  the  word  "tolerance"  Is 
put  In  another  field  may  aid  us  In  answering 
this  question.  '  In  mechanics  there  is  an  al- 
lowable amount  of  variation  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  machine  or  its  parts  which  is  called 
tolerance  and  Is,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, one  four-thousandths  of  an  inch.  In 
machines  of  precision  It  Is  reduced  to  one 
ten-thousands  of  an  Inch  or  even  less.  When 
the  limits  of  tolerance  are  exceeded  In  a 
machine  the  usefulness  of  the  machine  Is  Im- 
paired and  if  the  allowed  tolerance  is  greatly 
exceeded  the  machine  will  go  to  pieces  when 
put  to  work. 

It  will  break  up  because  the  play  of  part 
upon  part  is  so  great  that  the  power  which 
would  otherwise  be  spent  In  doing  the  work 
the  machine  was  designed  to  do  wUl  be  lost  in 
Internal  friction  and  dissipated  by  lack  of 
coordination  of  Its  parts.  It  Is  destroyed 
from  within  because  of  too  much  tolerance. 
Upon  the  same  principle,  when  a  nation  is 
required  to  put  forth  a  maximum  effort  to 
maintain  Its  life.  It  cannot  endure  Internal 
strife  or  tolerate  discord  and  lack  of  unity 
among  the  people  beyond  certain  limits.  The 
point  where  the  right  of  free  speech  ends  and 
overt  acts  of  obstruction  begin  Is  difficult  of 
definition.  In  this  address  no  attempt  will 
be  made  to  do  more  than  indicate  that  there 
is  such  a  point.  Harmonious  as  well  as  vigor- 
ous action  In  accordance  with  an  established 
plan  Is  absolutely  essential  to  self-defense  In 
a  democracy  just  as  It  Is  In  an  autocracy  or 
In  any  other  form  of  government. 

One  of  the  principal  weaknesses  of  de- 
mocracy In  a  time  of  crisis  Is  that  so  many 
proposals  are  made  that  valuable  time  Is  lost 
In  coming  to  a  decision  and  In  bringing  dis- 
cordant elements  in  the  body  politic  into 
harmony  with  each  other  and  with  the  gov- 
ernment. Lack  of  power  in  the  government 
to  compel  obedience  and  conformity  makes 
It  necessary  to  convert  the  public  to  one  way 
of  thinking.  This  consumes  valuable  time. 
Impatience  upon  the  part  of  those  who 
quickly  recognize  the  need  of  action  with 
those  who  are  hesitant  or  unconvinced  often 
leads  to  what  we  call  intolerance.  However, 
we  must  not  forget  that  In  such  situations 
there  are  always  present  those  who  are  not 
actually  in  doubt  but  are  reaUy  In  deter- 
mined opposition.  They  obstruct  the  gov- 
ernment not  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  In- 
sight and  understanding,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  Its  ultimate  aims. 

To  Illustrate,  two  groups  of  men  may  ap- 
pear to  be  equally  anxious  to  put  out  a  Are. 
If  they  disagree  as  to  how  the  fire  shall  be 
extinguished,  that  Is  one  thing:  but  if,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  group  delays  and  Inter- 
feres because  It  does  not  want  the  flre  put 
out  at  aU,  that  Is  a  radicaUy  different  thing. 
Naturally,  the  greater  the  crisis  the  less 
time  there  is  for  debate  and  the  greater  the 
need  for  unity  the  less  tolerable  opposition 
to  the  Government  becomes.  When  under 
such  circumstances  antagonism  to  the  meth- 
ods and  objectives  of  the  Government  has 
reached  a  point  where  it  halts  or  substan- 


tially interferes  with  the  Government  U  can 
no  longer  be  tolerated,  and  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  tolerance  has  ceased  to  be  a 
virtue  and  has  become  a  source  cf  weakness. 
It  Is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  democracy 
that  In  the  preservation  of  Its  life  necessity 
may  compel  It  for  a  time  to  limit  or  even  to 
deny  the  liberties  which  It  was  created  to 
preserve  In  order  to  maintain  Itself  In  a 
world  of  conflict  a  democracy  must  make  use 
of  those  procedures  and  weapons  which  are 
best  calculated  to  defeat  Its  enemies  It  is 
as  true  of  governments  as  of  other  organisms 
that  survival  is  the  flrst  law  of  natui-e.  Lib- 
erty as  we  knew  it  can  live  only  in  the  frame- 
work of  a  democracy;  if  democracy  dies,  what 
we  call  liberty  dlen  with  It 

How  Is  the  average  citizen  to  determine 
when  and  under  what  circumstances  his  right 
to  loyal  opposition  cease«?  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  Is  a  dlfllcult  thing  to  do. 

In  the  course  of  preparing  for  and  putting 
forth  a  supreme  effort  by  the  Government  It 
Is  Inevitable  that  many  difficult  and  delicate 
situations  will  arise  as  to  which  there  may  bo 
honest  differences  of  opinion.  There  Is  no 
rule  of  thumb  by  which  the  true  answer  can 
be  found  in  every  case.  We  shall  not  be  able 
In  every  case  to  dletingulsh  between  opposi- 
tion and  disagreement  as  to  method.  One 
thing  is  certain — in  the  solution  of  these 
problems  we  should  not  permit  passion  to 
usurp  the  function  of  reason.  Individually 
and  collectively  we  should  be  slow  and  careful 
In  our  Judgments  and  act  only  when  we  are 
certain  that  action  Is  called  for.  We  should 
not  be  too  ready  to  condemn  those  who  dis- 
agree with  us  and  the  hurling  of  epithets  and 
Insults  will  do  our  cause  more  harm  than  good. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  cannot  be  too  tolerant, 
on  the  other,  we  should  not  be  too  dogmatic 
and  blgotted.  We  will  not  have  much  dlffl- 
ctilty  In  determining  the  proper  course  to 
pursue  when  the  moment  for  decision  arrlvea 
If  we  give  the  conduct  of  others  that  delib- 
erate open-minded  consideration  which  we 
would  like  them  to  give  us  under  the  same  or 
similar  conditions.  It  is  true  that  we  ought, 
as  far  as  we  can,  to  forget  our  differences, 
political,  religious,  and  racial,  and  unite  our 
energies  In  the  Interest  of  the  common  good. 
We  will  accomplish  more  by  pursuing  a  com- 
mon plan  even  though  it  is  not  the  best  pos- 
sible plan  than  we  can  accomplish  by  a  di- 
versity of  plans  however  excellent  they  may 
be. 

It  may  well  be  that  within  the  year  now 
beginning  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  means  each  and  every  one  of  tis. 
may  be  called  upon  to  decide  anew  whether 
we  really  and  genuinely  believe  in  a  govern- 
ment ordained  and  established  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  Justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity.  Most  of  us  are  will- 
ing to  talk  for  our  Ooremment.  but  what  we 
may  have  to  decide  is  whether  we  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  for  it,  to  fight  for  it,  and  If  necea- 
sary,  to  give  our  Mves  for  It. 
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Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  three  edito- 
rials commenting  on  the  Russian-Japa- 
nese pact  and  its  effect  on  America.  I 
think  the  pact  is  one  of  the  more  impor- 
tant recent  happenings,  and  I  think  it 
wise  that  the  people  of  this  country 
^should  have  some  idea  of  what  this  par- 
ticular pact  means. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
IProm  the  New  York  Times  of  April  14.  19411 

THE    JAPANXSE-EUSSUN    PACT 

Prom  the  Japanese  side  there  t«  little  mys- 
tery^concernlng  the  reasons  for  the  neutrality 
pact*  with  Russia.  The  Interests  of  Japanese 
aggressive  expansion  have  shifted  to  the 
south.  Before  she  can  attempt  to  seize  or 
make  demands  upon  the  rich  colonies  of  the 
Netherlands  Indies  and  Malaya,  or  to  under- 
take any  bold  move  in  the  South  Pacific,  such 
as  an  attack  on  Singapore,  she  must  do  every- 
thing to  minimize  the  possibility  of  a  Russian 
attack  from  the  north.  ZS&Dy  Japanese  mlU- 
tariBts,  therefore,  have  lont  wanted  such  an 
agreement.  It  has  been  reported  that  among 
the  secret  clauses  of  the  tripartite  pact  Is  one 
Under  which  Germany  agrees  to  use  her  "full- 
est political  and  diplomatic  good  offices"  to 
help  effect  the  conclusion  of  precisely  such  a 
non-aggression  pact  with  Rus.sla.  This  would 
go  far  to  explain  what  Japan  got  out  of  the 
pact  with  Germany. 

The  reasons  why  Stalin  has  signed  the  new 
treaty  with  Japan  are  less  obvious.  Coming 
immediately  after  Russia  has  signed  a  friend- 
ship pact  with  Yugoslavia,  has  scolded  Bul- 
garia for  capitulating  to  the  Germans,  and 
Hungary  for  attacking  the  Yugoslavs,  the 
Japanese  agreement  loolts  at  first  sight  like 
a  bafSlng  reversal.  Certainly.  It  is  a  Jolt  to 
all  those  who  hoped  that,  with  the  German 
menace  to  her  own  sectirlty  growing  every 
day  more  near,  Russia's  diplomacy  would 
emerge  from  the  fog  of  ambiguity  that  has 
bung  over  it  for  the  last  2  or  3  years,  and 
that  she  would  unmistakably  line  herself 
up  against  the  Axis  Powers.  Prom  this 
standpoint  the  one  crumb  of  comfort  that 
can  t>e  extracted  from  the  pact  Is  a  hope 
that  it  may  have  been  done  to  free  Russia 
from  a  Japanese  attack  in  the  east  If  Stalin 
should  at  last  decide  that  he  was  forced  to 
defend  his  country  against  German  aggression 
from  the  west. 

Against  this  hope  the  new  pact  definitely 
imperils  the  position  of  China.  Even  if 
there  should  be  no  inamediate  division  of 
China  into  Russia  and  Japanese  spheres  of 
Interest,  the  agreement  may  free  more  Japa- 
nese ships  and  men  for  the  attack  on  China, 
at  the  same  time  as  it  may  deepen  the 
division  within  China  between  the  Com- 
munists and  the  Chungking  Government. 
The  agreement  will  also  force  the  British  to 
maintain  as  much  strength  as  possible  near 
Singapore.  It  creates  a  problem  for  the 
United  States  regarding  how  much  of  our 
naval  strength  must  be  kept  In  the  Atlantic 
or  the  Pacific.  On  the  surface,  in  short,  the 
new  pact  is  a  new  diplomatic  victory  for 
Hitler,  though  with  at  least  a  possibility  that 
it  could  prove  the  reverse. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  April  14,  1941] 

THX    lUSSO-JAPANCSE    PACT    AND    AMESICAS 
POSITION 

Russia's  conclusion  of  a  pact  of  "neutrality 
and  nonaggresslon"  with  Japan  is  a  dev«Iop- 
ment  of  major,  it  may  be  of  critical,  impor- 
tance. But  It  cannot  be  considered  a  sur- 
prise. Japan's  efforts  to  adjust  its  relations 
with  the  Soviet  have  been  many  and  per- 
sistent. And  from  the  moment  that  it  be- 
came known  that  Foreign  Minister  Matsuoka 
would  sandwich  his  visits  to  Berlin  and  Rome 
between  discussions  in  Moscow,  it  was  appar- 


ent that  the  clinching  of  an  arrangement 
with  Russia  might  be  his  primary  mission. 

Now  that  arrangement  has  been  made. 
The  significance  of  the  new  undertaking  is  to 
be  Inferred  from  the  background  of  recent 
events  rather  than  from  its  own  terms.  Of 
course,  it  need  not  be  more  binding  than  any 
of  the  agreements  into  which  dictator  states 
have  entered,  and  recent  history  is  littered 
with  their  wreckage.  But  as  It  stands  today 
it  could  have  either  of  two  results.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  could  serve  to  free  Japan's  hand 
in  the  Pacific  and  South  Seas.  On  the  other. 
It  might  remove  Russia's  anxieties  over  her 
Siberian  backdoor  and  thereby  free  the  So- 
viet's hand  in  western  Europe. 

The  background  indicates  that  the  first 
of  these  two  possibilities  must  be  considered 
far  more  seriously  than  the  second.  Russian 
policy  is  wholly  enigmatic:  Japanese  policy, 
while  obscure  in  some  details,  seems  reason- 
ably well  defined  within  the  framework  of 
the  triple  Axis  alliance.  Japan  has  openly 
staked  Its  ambitions  and  destiny  on  the  suc- 
cess of  Germany  and  Italy.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Matsuoka  has  Just  concluded  talks  with 
those  powers,  and  no  reports  of  his  visit 
have  pointed  to  any  rift  between  Berlin  and 
Rome  and  their  far  eastern  partner. 

It  seems  distinctly  unlikely,  then,  that 
Japan  has  suddenly  reversed  its  policy  and 
undertaken  to  support  a  Russian  move  look- 
ing to  collision  with  the  Axis  in  Europe. 
Rather  it  is  more  probable  that  Japan  has 
sought  a  stabilization  in  the  Far  East  that 
would  permit  of  a  more  active  Japanese  co- 
operation with  the  Axis  In  the  one  region 
where  Japan  could  play  Its  part — the  Pacific. 

Yet  Russia  would  hardly  have  signed  a 
pact  to  serve  this  end  unless  it  was  under 
pressing  need  to  do  so  or  unless  it  was  prom- 
ised something  in  return.  What  need  exists; 
what  price  could  be  paid?  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  Germany  is  now  deeply  en- 
trenched In  the  area  that  Russia  once  re- 
garded as  a  vital  security  zone.  Russian  re- 
action has  been  vague  and  timid,  but  the 
reproach  to  Bulgaria,  the  pledge  of  benevo- 
lent neutrality  to  Turkey,  the  friendship  pact 
with  Yugoslavia,  and  the  warning  to  Hungary 
have  been  construed  as  signs  of  anxiety  and 
maybe  of  changing  policy. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that 
Stalin  has  been  greatly  Impressed  by  the 
latest  demonstration  of  Nazi  military  power. 
The  chance  that  Moscow  Is  preparing  itself 
to  oppose  Germany  is,  therefore,  much 
slighter  than  the  chance  that  she  is  striving 
to  malntal"  an  uneasily  peaceful  position  in 
the  hope  of  sharing  in  some  division  of  spoils 
as  a  reward  for  good  behavior. 

But  while  the  Russian  course  defies  pre- 
diction, Japan's  interpretation  of  the  pact  is 
highly  meaningful.  Tokyo  calls  it  an  agree- 
ment to  prevent  "extension  of  war."  That 
means  that  it  regards  the  pact  as  a  way  of 
strengthening  Japan  vls-^-vis  the  United 
States  and  thus  softening  American  policy  In 
the  developing  world  crisis.  It  hardly  need 
to  be  said  that  on  this  matter  Japan's  cal- 
culations are  incorrect.  American  policy  will 
be  affected  no  more  than  It  was  affected  by 
the  Japanese-Axis  alliance  last  fall.  For 
likelihood  of  a  Russian-Japanese  pact  must 
have  been  fully  considered  by  Washington 
when  our  basic  policy  was  formulated. 

Doubtless  we  shall  watch  the  Pacific  with 
greater  vigilance  and  concern.  That  does 
not.  and  cannot.  Imply  that  we  shall  cease  to 
support  our  own  interests  and  safety  by  in- 
creasing aid  to  Britain  or  by  such  other 
moves  as  events  may  require. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
AprU  14,  1941] 

THE  RtTSSO-JAPANESE  PACT 

Prom  the  German  and  Italian  propagandists 
we  shall  undoubtedly  be  hearing  for  many 
days  to  come  that  Mr.  Matsuoka 's  negotiation 
at  a  neutrality  pact  with  the  Soviet  Union  Is 


a  great  diplomatic  triumph  for  the  Axis  Pow- 
ers. Certainly  it  is  as  much  as  Germany  has 
been  trying  to  get  from  Moscow  for  Japan,  for 
6  months  past,  and  lately  with  little  prospect 
of  success.  It  is  certainly  all  that  the  Japa- 
nese press  has  been  clamoring  for,  ever  since 
Mr.  Matsuoka  set  out  for  Europe.  In  some 
respects  it  seems  to  cover  more  ground  than 
the  simple  nonaggresslon  treaty  for  which 
the  Japanese  have  been  asking.  It  provides 
very  interesting  food  therefore  for  specula- 
tion: but  whether  or  not  the  Axis  will  derive 
from  It  all  the  advantages  which  will  now  be 
claimed  depends  upon  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  it  was  signed,  and  the  use  that 
Japan  is  prepared  to  make  of  it. 

Axis  spokesmen  will  assure  their  peoples 
that  this  pact,  which  not  only  pledges  Soviet 
Russia  to  respect  Japan's  territories  (includ- 
ing Manchukuo,  according  to  the  supplemen- 
tary declaration)  but  binds  her  to  neutrality 
If  Japan  is  Involved  in  hostilities  with  one  or 
more  other  jxjwers.  now  frees  Japan  to  launch 
ventures  in  the  Far  East  which  will  divert 
American  attention  from  Europe,  make  it 
impossible  for  the  United  States  to  move 
much  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  into  the  At- 
lantic for  convoy  purposes,  and  may  even 
limit  the  percentage  of  war  supplies  which 
can  be  spared  Great  Britain.  It  will  be 
suggested  that  Mr.  MatsuQka  and  his  na- 
tion needed  nothing  but  the  assurances  from 
the  Kremlin  which  this  pact  now  gives  them 
to  enter  into  active  cooperation  with  Japan's 
European  partners.  If  this  were  true  the  pact 
would  be  very  important  indeed;  but  we  are 
inclined  to  doubt  that  it  is  wholly  true. 

Japanese  opinion  lately  has  seemed  averse 
to  making  trouble  in  the  Far  East  which 
might  challenge  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can fleet.  We  doubt  that  Mr.  Matsuoka  had 
authority  to  promise  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
that  Japan  would  make  that  kind  of  trouble, 
whether  Stalin  adopted  a  neutral  attitude 
toward  it  or  not.  It  has  been  our  impression 
that  Japan  has  been  keenly  anxious  to  get 
nonaggresslon  pledges  from  Stalin,  so  that  If 
the  trend  of  events  made  it  certain  that 
Germany  would  defeat  Britain  and  put  the 
United  States  on  the  defensive  Japan  could 
reap  her  South  Sea  harvest  with  an  easy 
mind.  It  would  therefore  be  our  guess,  for 
what  It  Is  worth,  that  Matsuoka  has  secured 
these  comforting  pledges  without  binding 
himself  In  any  quarter  to  take  immediate 
advantage  of  them. 

If  this  guess  Is  anywhere  near  the  truth, 
the  Axis  Powers  may  not  only  have  little 
reason  to  crow  over  this  diplomatic  victory 
but  may  on  second  thought  have  some  reason 
to  feel  that  Japan  has  just  given  comfort  to 
a  potential  Axis  victim.  The  Kremlin  has 
been  openly  critical  of  German  policy  In  the 
Balkans,  reprimanding  Bulgaria,  encouraging 
Turkey,  congratulating  Yugoslavia  on  her 
anti-German  coup,  and  scolding  Hungary  for 
a  breach  of  faith  with  Yugoslavia.  The 
Kremlin  evidently  fears  a  German  drive  into 
the  Ukraine.  Here  the  Kremlin  has  a  pledge 
from  Japan  that,  should  Russia  become  "the 
object  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  one  or 
several  third  powers,"  Japan  will  not  take 
advantage  of  her  Involvement  to  attack  Si- 
beria or  Outer  Mongolia,  but  will  maintain 
her  neutrality  and  give  no  aid  to  her  Euro- 
pean Axis  partners.  It  can  therefore  be  said 
with  as  much  Justice  that  Japan  has  given 
Soviet  Russia  freedom  to  conduct  a  more  ag- 
gresf^ive  anti-German  policy  as  that  Russia 
has  made  it  safer  for  Japan  to  conduct  a  more 
aggressive  antl-Brltlsh  and  antl-Amerlcan 
policy. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  objected  that  if  this 
pact  prompts  Japan  to  adopt  a  policy  which 
will  immobilize  the  better  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy  In  the  Pacific,  It  may  make  a  decisive 
German  victory  over  Britain  shortly  possible 
and  thereby  make  the  German  threat  to  Rus- 
sia Imminent  and  very  serious  indeed.  But 
how  then  was  Stalin  persuaded  to  sign  this 
pact,  after  stolidly  resisting  all  German  effort* 
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to  get  It  for  Japan  during  the  months  when 
Russo-German  relations  were  at  least  osten- 
sibly friendly  and  cooperative?  We  don't 
know,  and  we  don't  expect  to  know  for  quite 
some  time;  but  we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Matsuoka  got  hie  pact  by  persuading 
Stalin  that  it  would  forward  the  German 
cause  in  Europe  and  be  a  diplomatic  victory 
for  the  Axis.  It  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  if  the  Kremlin  thought  that  a 
little  encouragement  would  send  Japan  to 
her  swift  ruin  and  thence  prompt  a  whole- 
sale American  withdrawal  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic,  leaving  the  Far  East  to  Rus- 
sia, such  encouragement  would  be  a  logical 
policy. 


Committee  Jiirisdiction  of  GtU  Ariation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LEA 

OF  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  6.  1941 


Mr.  LEA.  Mr,  Speaker,  now  and  then 
a  suggestion  is  made  that  the  House  create 
a  standing  committee  on  aviation.  Some 
suggest  that  it  be  given  separate  jurisdic- 
tion over  both  Army  and  Navy  aviation, 
and  others  suggest  the  committee  have 
Jurisdiction  over  Army,  Navy,  and  civil 
aviation.  In  the  debate  on  the  resolution 
to  Investigate  air  safety  on  the  6th  of 
March  a  couple  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  suggested  a  special  committee  on 
civil  aviation  to  have  jurisdiction  over 
that  subject  now  exercised  by  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
It  was  freely  admitted  that  this  commit- 
tee, which  now  has  jurisdiction,  has  done 
a  good  job  in  legislating  on  the  subject. 

In  my  judgment,  the  President  made  a 
mistake  when,  by  an  order  of  reorgani- 
zation, he  changed  the  set-up  of  the 
regulatory  body  from  that  established  by 
Congress.  Under  that  legislation  civil 
aviation  had  attained  its  greatest  and 
unquestioned  success  from  the  stand- 
point of  accomplishment,  expansion,  and 
safety.  The  reorganization  order  was  an 
attempt  to  inriprove  a  100-percent  safety 
record.  That  was  an  impossible  thing  to 
be  accomplished,  regardless  of  the  rea- 
sons that  may  have  occasioned  the 
change. 

Before  we  make  any  changes  in  legisla- 
tive procedure,  and  take  jurisdiction  away 
from  that  committee  which  has  success- 
fully handled  it  for  14  years,  we  should 
carefully  consider  what  we  may  expect  to 
gain  by  such  a  change. 

It  was  suggested  that  members  of  a 
general  committee  are  not  experts  on 
aviation  matters.  It  takes  an  expert  man 
to  operate  airplanes,  and  experts  are 
needed  to  carry  out  the  details  of  regula- 
tory authority.  Legislation,  however, 
deals  not  with  these  details  but  with  the 
policies  that  are  to  control  the  adminis- 
trative agencies.  Committee  responsibil- 
ity calls  rather  for  common  sense,  rea- 
sonable ability,  and  industry.  A  broad 
background  of  experience  and  a  proper 
conception  of  the  perspective  of  legisla- 


tion  are  much   more   important   than 
expertness. 

Any  substantial  criticism  of  the  lack  of 
progress  in  civil  aviation  or  administra- 
tion has  never  been  directed  at  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  House.  Its  memb3rs  are 
not  without  experience  in  this  subject  of 
which  they  have  jurisdiction. 

In  1922  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Hon.  Jakes  W.  Wadsworth,  then  a  Sen- 
ator and  now  a  member  of  this  commit- 
tee, introduced  a  comprehensive  regula- 
tory bill.  The  first  measure  introduced 
in  the  House  for  the  regulation  of  civil 
aeronautics  was  by  the  then  chairman  of 
this  committee,  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Winslow, 
in  1923.  The  Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926 
came  through  this  committee.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  was  a  member  of 
the  War  Investigating  Committee  and 
served  on  the  subcommitteee  which  had 
charge  of  air  safety  in  the  war  period. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  special  commit- 
tee appointed  by  Congress  to  investigate 
aircraft  matters  in  1924.  A  former  chair- 
man of  this  committee  was  a  member  of 
the  Morrow  conunittee  of  1926.  The 
chairman  of  this  committee  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  which  reported 
the  bill  that  finally  became  the  Air  Com- 
merce Act  of  1926. 

Members  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  gave  much 
time  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act,  under 
which  aviation  has  made  distinctly  the 
best  progress  in  civil  aviation  in  this  or 
any  other  country. 

On  December  4,  1795.  the  House  Of 
Representatives  created  a  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  Manufactures. 
That  committee  was  the  original  prede- 
cessor of  the  present  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
This  committee  was  91  years  old  when 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  created  and  is  now  in  its  one  hun- 
dred and  forty -sixth  year.  It  has  been 
the  [jrimary  committee  on  transportation 
during  that  whole  period. 

Civil  aviation,  from  the  Government 
standpoint,  primarily  involves  a  problem 
of  transportation.  The  airplane  is  be- 
coming an  important  agency  of  our 
transportation  system.  In  recent  years 
we  have  made  an  intelligent,  consistent 
effort  to  unify  the  regulation  of  our 
transportation  agencies  with  a  view  of 
coordinating  them  into  an  efficient  na- 
tional transportation  system.  All 
branches  of  domestic  transportation  have 
been  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  one  committee.  All  these  agencies, 
except  air  transportation,  are  under  a 
common  regulatory  body— the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  While  all  these 
agencies  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
committee,  we  deliberately  created  a  sep- 
arate regulatory  body  for  civil  aviation 
primarily  on  account  of  two  considera- 
tions. Air  regulation  Involves  two  fea- 
tures of  special  importance  as  contrasted 
with  other  types  of  transportation.  One 
is  the  promotion  feature  of  aviation  and 
the  other  is  its  problems  of  safety. 

Civil  aviation  still  operates  largely  on 
a  subsidized  basis.  It  is  still  in  a  pro- 
gressive stage  of  development.    lU  de- 


velopment is  essential  for  military  pur- 
poses rnd  of  growing  importance  from 
the  standpoint  of  civil  transportation. 
For  this  reason  we  have  the  subsidization 
and  promotive  features  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act.  The  effectiveness  and  util- 
ity of  the  airplane  from  the  beginning 
has  been  limited  by  its  transportation 
cost  and  its  factor  of  hazard. 

The  utility  of  the  airplane  compels  na- 
tional interest  in  its  advancement. 

This  committee  reported  legislation 
which  established  a  civil  air-pilot  train- 
ing program.  A  large  number  of  schools 
distributed  throughout  the  country  fur- 
nished instruction  and  primary  fl>'ing 
training.  The  system  does  not  contem- 
plate finished  flyers,  but  rather  wide- 
spread basic  Instruction  and  knowledge 
of  air  operations. 

Nothing  that  has  been  done  has  laid  a 
better  or  a  broader  foundation  lor  air- 
mindedness,  which  promotes  widespread. 
intelligent,  and  growing  interest,  and 
knowledge  of  air  transportation  than  will 
restilt  from  intelligently  following  out  this 
program  for  some  years  to  come.  Thou- 
sands of  young  men  have  taken  these  pri- 
mary flying  courses  and  several  thousand 
of  them  have  entered  our  Army  and  Navy 
training  forces. 

This  primary  course  serves  to  weed  out 
many  yotmg  men  who  are  not  qualified  to 
become  expert  flyers. 

The  training  course  under  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  costs  only  a 
few  hundred  dollars  per  student.  Since 
the  initiation  of  these  flying  courses  our 
military  situation  has  changed  the  train- 
ing picture.  The  plan,  however,  without 
further  legislation  is  by  administrative 
cooperation  readily  adapted  to  the  more 
pressing  need  of  military  training. 

Legislation  as  to  safety  does  not  require 
a  committee  of  experts.  Any  idea  that 
Congress  is  going  to  assemble  a  commit- 
tee of  21.  or  any  other  niunber  of  real  ex- 
perts on  aviation,  is  encouraging  a  hope 
of  the  impossible.  The  suggestion  of  giv- 
ing such  a  specialized  committee  control 
over  air  transportation  ignores  the  fact 
that  we  would  thereby  break  up  the  sys- 
tem of  coordinating  transportation  that 
we  have  been  carefully  developing  and 
sacrifice  the  growing  air  transportation 
need  to  the  supposed  advantage  of  mili- 
tary or  safety  regulation.  Military  avia- 
tion has  no  place  in  controlling  civil  avia- 
tion, although  the  latter  should  function 
so  as.  In  the  face  of  necessity,  to  serve 
military  needs. 

SPECIAL  STANDING  COMMJTTXZ8 

My  observation  in  Congress  has  been 
that  the  fewer  special  standing  commit- 
tees we  have,  the  better  Is  the  quality  of 
legislation.  There  are  few  specialized 
activities  of  so  large  import  that  they 
shoiild  be  handled  by  a  committee  of  lim- 
ited jurisdiction.  A  special  standing 
committee,  with  jurisdiction  only  as  to 
a  specialized  subject,  as  distingtushed 
from  a  general  subject,  is  like  a  hen  with 
one  chick  or  a  lawyer  with  one  case. 

One  characteristic  of  specialized  com- 
mittees is  the  Inclination  to  become  sub- 
servient to  and  expressive  of  group  in- 
terests. Men  seek  membership  because 
of  particular  interest.  The  membership 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
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and  Foreign  Commerce  is  not  selected 
with  a  view  of  any  particular  class  of 
legislation  over  which  it  has  Jurisdiction. 
We  have  jurisdiction  over  a  large  number 
of  important  phases  of  Government  ac- 
tivities. Our  membership  is  widely  dis- 
tributed geographically,  and.  in  my 
Judgment,  a  committee  so  constituted  is 
better  prepared  to  bring  in  well-balanced 
legislation  than  any  special  standing 
committee  v/hlch  deals  only  with  one 
subject. 

Civil  aviation  does  not  require  exten- 
sive and  continuous  legislation.  The 
basic  act  being  now  well  established,  it 
will  hereafter  be  only  intermittently  that 
changing  conditions  and  experience  will 
require  legislation  of  importance.  There 
is  no  prospect  of  any  such  volume  of  leg- 
islation as  justifies  or  requires  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  standing  com- 
mittee. 

On  the  12th  of  October  1925  Hon.  Mar- 
tin B.  Madden,  then  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  House, 
appeared  before  the  President's  Aircraft 
Board,  at  the  request  of  that  committee, 
to  give  information  concerning  the  ques- 
tion of  improving  the  air  service  of  the 
country. 

In  answer  to  a  question  If  he  thought 
there  should  be  standing  committees  in 
both  House  and  Senate  on  aviation.  Mr. 
Madden  replied: 

No:  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Madden  said: 

A  committee,  I  presume,  for  example,  the 
Naval  Committee  of  the  House,  could  have  a 
subcommittee  on  aviation,  and  has,  and  the 
Military  Committee  of  the  House  would  have 
a  subcommittee  on  aviation,  and  I  presume 
It  has.  and  they  are  the  responsible  legisla- 
tive agents  of  the  Congress  on  that  subject; 
but  to  make  a  sp)ecial  committee,  here  Is  what 
you  do:  The  less  specialization  you  have  In 
committee  work  in  Congress  the  better  the 
country  Is  off.  They  deal  with  only  one  sub- 
ject, and  then  they  find  themselves  with  not 
much  to  do  a  great  deal  of  the  time,  and  not 
having  much  to  do.  they  are  trying  to  And 
some  way  they  can  spend  a  little  more  money, 
and  they  work  out  some  legislation,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  It  Is  going  to  cost,  and  then 
they  say,  "You  know  we  ought  to  get  con- 
sideration of  this,  because  we  have  devoted 
ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  this  prob- 
lem for  a  year."  It  Is  not  a  question  of 
merit.  It  is  a  question  of  such  gentlemen 
wanting  to  be  recognized  for  the  work  they 
have  done.  The  gentleman  sitting  on  your 
rlghX  understands  that  thing  very  well. 

We  can  reasonably  expect  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  civil  aviation  will 
be  on  an  economic  self-supporting  basis. 
When  that  time  comes  special  promotion 
in  its  behalf  will  become  unnecessary. 
As  time  goes  on  experience  and  improve- 
ments will  minimize  hazards  which  are 
now  civil  aviation's  particular  problem. 
Therefore  it  is  going  to  become  increas- 
ingly important  that  the  regulation  of 
civil  aviation  be  under  that  committee 
which  has  experience,  background,  and 
training  to  help  coordinate  air  commerce 
with  our  other  transportation  agencies. 
Every  year  the  need  and  importance  of 
coordinating  our  various  transportation 
agencies  and  developing  them  into  a  con- 
sistent system  of  national  transportation 


becomes  of  increased  importance  to  the 
country.  To  lift  air  transportation  out 
of  the  picture  and  give  it  a  separate  and 
perhaps  conflicting  status  would  be  a 
backward  step. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  UMBERTSON 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  April  3,  1941 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  the  strikes  need  is  a  Grover  Cleve- 
land. 

How  to  stop  strikes  and  when  to  start 
convoys  are  perplexing. 

Settling  these  strikes  and  settling 
them  right  are  two  alternatives. 

My  people  are  praying  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  see  a  new  light  on  Easter. 

Just  a  year  ago  the  first  Willkie  Club 
was  started.  It  has  now  gone  to  Halifax, 
too. 

Seizing  Danish  ships  and  then  offering 
to  buy  them  does  not  make  the  heart 
grow  fonder  for  us  there. 

A  constituent  suggests  that  the  Chief 
is  holding  off  the  war  till  May  just  to 
break  another  precedent. 

A  church  belfry  on  April  18— a  horse 
and  rider.  Paul  Revere,  the  Germans 
may  be  coming  now,  but  the  redcoats  are 
already  here. 

Following  seven  billions  to  keep  war 
away  from  our  shores,  a  British  ship  with 
a  black  eye  comes  in,  announced  by  Sec- 
retary Knox  as  a  secret.  The  rearing 
convoy  should  take  a  good  look. 


Ocean  Air  Cargoes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  April  14,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  GROVER  LOENINO 


Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  of  value 
to  the  Congress  in  developing  its  aviation 
policy.  It  is  entitled  "Ocean  Air  Cargo  in 
the  'Predictable  Puture',"  by  Grover 
Loening,  appearing  in  the  April  1941  issue 
of  National  Aeronautics,  the  official  pub- 


lication of  the  National  Aeronautic  Asso- 
ciation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

[Prom  National  Aeronautics  of  April  1941) 

Ocean  Air  Cargo  in  the  "Predictable 

FtrrtJRE" 

(By  Grover  Loening,  B.  Sc,  A.  M.,  C.  E.) 

Pourteen  years  ago  this  May.  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh demonstrated  to  the  world  that  he 
could  carry  one-tenth  of  a  ton  (himself  and 
some  supplies)  at  an  average  speed  of  be- 
tween 90  and  100  miles  an  hour,  on  a  couple 
of  hundred  horsepower,  a  distance  of  3.500 
miles,  which  was  enough  to  fly  him  nonstop 
from  New  York  to  Paris. 

By  May  1941  the  Douglas  B-19  will  be  in 
the  air.  While  the  exact  flgtures  on  its  per- 
formance are  not  yet  available,  and  probably 
will  be  kept  secret  when  tested,  we  all  know 
enough  in  a  general  way  to  say  that  It  will 
demonstrate  that  aeronautical  science  has 
advanced  In  these  14  years  to  a  point  where 
the  same  distance  traversed  by  Lindbergh 
14  years  ago  can  be  negotiated  with  an  air- 
craft that  will  carry  20  tons  of  load  at  well 
over  200  miles  an  hour  on  8,000  horsepower. 

Let  us  stop  a  moment  and  realize  that  in 
these  14  years  the  load  capacity  that  can  be 
carried  in  the  air  this  distance  will  have  In- 
creased 200  times.  The  speed  will  have  in- 
creased over  twice.  The  ton-miles  will  have 
increased,  therefore,  over  400  times — and  what 
is  more  Important,  the  ton-miles  per  horse- 
power-hour will  have  Increased  10  times.  It 
is  in  the  latter  figure  that  significant  econ- 
omy comes,  particularly  when  we  realize  that 
accomplishment  of  this  mission  by  the  1941 
aircraft  requires  half  the  time  that  It  did  in 
1927. 

In  the  face  of  these  figures.  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh stated  in  his  testimony  before  Congress 
in  connection  with  the  lend-lease  bill  on 
January  28,  1941,  "An  air  Invasion  across  the 
ocean  Is.  I  believe,  absolutely  impossible  at 
this  or  in  any  predictable  future.  •  •  • 
Aircraft  alone  are  not  capable  of  carrying  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  material." 

GROUNDS  FOR  OPPOSING  LINDBERGH 

It  Just  so  happens  that  despite  the  respect 
one  continues  to  have  for  Colonel  Lindbergh 
as  an  aviation  technician  (and  Incidentally 
as  an  observer  of  world  conditions  due  to  his 
wide  air  travel  in  all  nations)  there  is  ground 
for  complete  disagreement  with  his  state- 
ment. This  goes  for  Al  Williams  and  anyone 
else  who  scoffs  at  the  ability  to  develop  air- 
craft In  the  immediately  "predictable  future" 
to  carry  sufficient  cargo  tonnage  to  figure  as 
a  transport  medium  for  Invasion. 

Let  us  see  what  we  are  reasonably  Justified 
in  assuming  will  be  the  progress  in  the  next 
14  years — that  is.  by  May  1955  (which  is  a 
short  "predictable  future,"  according  to  what 
we  have  seen  since  Lindbergh  first  opened 
the  air  lanes  of  the  Atlantic). 

1.  There  will  be  without  any  question  the 
development  of  boundary  layer  control,  which 
will  reduce  the  drag  of  aircraft  and  greatly 
Increase  the  lift.  An  increase  in  lift  alone 
can  conservatively  be  estimated  at  50  percent 
at  least  If  a  development  similar  to  the  B-19 
weighs  around  70  tons,  an  increase  in  lift  of 
35  tons  is  likely.  Assuming  that  5  tons  of 
this  Increase  in  lift  will  be  necessary  for  in- 
creased structural  strength  and  provision  for 
boundary  layer  control  mechanism,  we  finish 
up  with  a  net  increase  on  this  exactly  similar 
plane  of  a  cargo  load  (no  military  fixings  or 
seats)  to  50  tons  for  a  3.500-mile  range. 

2.  The  boundary  layer  control  develop- 
ment will  also  decrease  the  drag  and  there 
win  be  further  refinements  in  shape  and 
surface  smoothness — all  tending  to  Increase 
the  speed  very  materially. 
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S.  In  addition  to  the  above,  w«  have  In 
the  immediate  offing  the  introduction  of  a 
Jet-propxUsion  ssrstem  to  recover  lost  power 
from  the  exhaust.  We  have  further  Im- 
provements in  fuels.  Obviously,  further  im- 
provements In  propellers  are  within  reach. 
We  have  also  constant  improvements  in 
power-weight  ratios  of  engines. 

4.  Taking  any  of  the  charts  showing  the 
Increase  in  speed  by  years  and  the  increase  in 
the  speed  of  load  carry .ng  aircraft  that  we 
have  seen  in  even  the  last  3  years,  we  can 
safely  predict  that  thlB  same  general  B-19 
type,  which  will  cruise  presently  at  200  miles 
an  hoxur,  will  find  itself  cruising  at  well  over 
300  miles  an  hour  within  the  next  14  years. 

5.  We  have  still  other  untapped  sources  of 
Increased  load  carrying  for  aircraft — for  ex- 
ample, catapulting  will  sUow  heavier  loads 
than  the  above  by  assisted  take-offs  either  en 
water  or  land.  We  have  completely  Ignored 
possible  changes  In  structure  which  are  cer- 
tain to  come  and  materiiilly  decrease  the  dead 
weight  of  aircraft. 

air    cargo    VERStTS    SURFACE    CARGO 

The  1955  version  of  the  1941  B-19  will, 
therefore,  be  an  8.000-horsepower  airplane 
which  will  carry  a  load  of  50  tons  at  300 
miles  an  hour  with  ample  range  to  fly  non- 
stop from  New  York  to  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  speed  of  this  aircraft  means 
that  such  a  trip  will  utke  about  12  hours 
and  that  a  round  trip  can  be  made  In  2  days 
with  ample  time  for  maintenance  and  3 
round  trips  can  be  made  in  a  week — or  150 
round  trips  can  be  made  in  a  year  and  still 
leave  a  period  of  some  60  or  70  days  for 
yearly  overhaul. 

Now,  the  reasons  one  «Jan  differ  with  Colonel 
Lindbergh  and  anyone  else  who  dees  not 
think  that  aircraft  are  fioing  to  carry  tonnage 
and  cargo  can  only  be  appreciated  if  we  delve 
with  a  cold  and  appraising  eye  into  the  mer- 
chant marine,  and  the  freight  ship,  and  look 
at  what  they  actually  do.  The  average  freight 
ship  of  10,000  tons  will  carry  about  6.000  tons 
of  cargo. 

These  ships  average  atiywhere  from  10  knots 
for  the  old  ones  to  18  knots  for  the  new  ones, 
but  it  appears  that  they  go  across  the  At- 
lantic under  war  conditions  in  convoys.  This 
little  matter  of  ccnvoys  means  that  a  freighter 
to  Europe  takes  anywhere  from  15  to  30  days 
to  get  over.  First,  the  convoy  has  to  be  as- 
^  sembled  In  some  place  like  Bermuda  or  Hali- 
fax. Next,  It  takes  a  very  zig-zag  course. 
Then  It  has  to  wait  to  unload  because  of  the 
limited  port  facilities  due  to  bombing  injuries 
to  harbors. 

So  let  us  face  the  facts.  And  the  facts  are 
(as  anyone  can  verify  who  wants  to  go  into 
the  matter  with  men  in  the  shipping  world) 
that  the  average  freighter,  imder  present  war 
conditions  can  only  i^ake  about  8  round 
trips  a  year.  Let  us  give  this  a  benefit  of  im- 
provement and  say  that  the  average  Is  10 
trips  a  year.  This  means  that  the  freighter 
carries  to  Europe  In  a  year  a  total  of  60.000 
tons. 

COBfPARISON    AND  CAPACITIES 

We  can  forget  ton-miles;  we  can  forget  the 
great  gaping  maws  of  the  huge  holds  of  the 
freighter;  we  can  fon;et  its  obvious  large 
capacity  In  taking  on  6,000  tons  at  one  filling, 
because  what  interests  us,  essentially,  is  how 
many  tons  It  gets  to  Eiircpe  In  a  year. 

Now.  let  us  take  a  look  at  that  "predict- 
able" 1955  aircraft.  It  can  carry  50  tons  of 
load  to  Europe  150  times  a  year,  which,  by 
anybody's  arithmetic,  is  7.500  tons  a  year. 
As  shocking  as  it  may  be  to  shipping  men.  it 
happens  to  be  a  fact  tliat  only  eight  of  these 
little  1955  aircraft  wouiid  be  required  to  carry 
the  pay  load  of  one  fre.ghter  in  a  year! 

Placed  in  quantity  production  by  1955.  this 
predictable  plane  should  cost  about  $300,000 
apiece;  and  since  the  10.000-ton  freighter 
costs  about  •2.000.000,  there  ts  no  great  dis- 
crepancy in  first  cost.  ~^ 


The  8  aircraft  would  each  be  nm  by  a 
crew  of  not  over  4  men;  probably  only  8 — 
pilot,  copilot,  and  mechanic — any  one  of 
whom  can  use  the  radio,  and  2  of  whom  can 
navigate.  So  to  carry  this  same  load  the 
aircraft  cargo  operation  needs  24  men.  Giv- 
ing at>out  100-percent  allowance  for  reaerve 
crews,  say  50  men  in  all,  we  still  have  a  total 
that  is  less  than  the  crew  of  the  freighter. 
To  t>e  sure,  they  get  paid  more,  but  mayt>e  by 
1955  everyone  will  l)e  in  the  employ  of  the 
Government,  and  pay  will  not  count  any 
more. 

It  is  not  proposed  In  this  short  study  to  go 
into  full  details  of  a  comparison  of  these 
operations  but  only  sufficiently  to  say  that 
when  Colonel  Lindbergh  made  a  statement 
"that  in  the  predictable  future  •  •  • 
aircraft  alone  are  not  capable  of  carrying 
sufficient  quantities  of  material"  he  appar- 
ently was  talking  through  his  hat. 

It  has  always  been  interesting  to  note  in 
the  last  thirty-odd  years  in  which  some  of 
us  have  seen  this  dizzy  aviation  business 
grow  from  nothing  to  what  it  is  now  that  in 
many  cases  the  least  imagination  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  progress  in  th?l.  own  field  is 
frequently  shown  by  the  very  people  In  it. 
Why  this  is  so  one  does  not  know,  except 
that  aviation,  like  other  fields,  develops  its 
crabby  old  men. 

The  mlltary  mind  today  reflects  ponder- 
ously as  to  whether  Germany  can  or  will 
invade  the  United  States  by  air. 

This  is  called  air  defense.  But  for  the 
real  defense  of  America  against  this  aggressor 
this  is  not  the  question  at  all.  The  first  and 
foremost  que8*ipn  to  be  considered  at  once 
is.  Can  America  Invade  Germany? 

With  enormous  and  skillful  aviation  de- 
velopment, it  is  our  great  Nation  Itself  that 
can  shrink  the  Atlantic  to  a  lake,  and  for  our 
security  we  should  set  about  building  an  air 
force  to  do  this  now.  This  is  an  absolutely 
sure  way  of  scaring  off  Germany  or  of  being 
completely  ready  to  eliminate  her  or  any 
other  transoceanic  troublemaker  when  the 
time  comes. 

AIB  CARGO  THE  LITE  LINK 

Envisioning  such  a  future  for  otir  prestige 
and  protection.  It  Is  important  that  everyone 
realize  that  the  development  of  cargo  carrying 
Is  the  foundation  of  air-fleet  operations  ex- 
actly as  has  been  the  case  in  merchant-marine 
operations.  No  matter  how  many  fighting 
planes  we  have  we  cannot  conduct  our  offen- 
sive operations  overseas,  which  we  must  be 
able  to  do  to  live  In  the  world  to  come,  with- 
out being  able  to  supply  our  advance  bases 
by  air  and  we  cannot  do  this  without  laying 
the  foundation  in  this  country  by  the  de- 
velopment to  the  utmost  of  any  and  all  kinds 
of  air  cargo  carrying,  whether  they  pay  or  not. 

If  early  In  1918  we  had  said,  "Let  us 
not  build  any  merchant  ships  or  even  en- 
courage them  because  Germany  has  none  and 
cannot  Invade  the  United  States"  where 
would  we  have  been  in  that  war?  I  fall  to 
see  why  the  supporters  of  the  theory  that  we 
do  not  need  air-cargo  carrying  now  would  not 
be  making  as  great  a  mistake  in  this  war  and 
certainly  in  any  war  of  the  more  distant  fu- 
ture. 

Not  only  can  disagreement  with  Colonel 
Lindbergh's  view  be  stated  with  ample  Justi- 
fication, but  a  consensus  of  really  far-seeing 
voices  would  go  further  and  say : 

That  in  the  immediately  "predictable  fu- 
ture." transportation  of  most  armament  ma- 
terials, of  all  troops  and  personnel,  and  prac- 
tically all  light  or  heavy  loads  of  destructive 
munitions,  will  have  to  he  transported  and 
deposited  by  air  in  order  to  win  a  war  acroos 
the  Atlantic. 

And  it  will  take  a  real  air  force  to  do  It. 

Meanwhile,  we  still  do  nothing  about  real 
air-cargo  carrying. 
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Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Belgium  have  been  reduced  to  such 
a  stage  of  starvation  that  they  are  eaiing 
cats  and  dogs.  With  the  tightening  of 
hunger's  grip  even  the  supply  of  cats  and 
dogs  is  getting  scarce  in  Belgium.  For  a 
time  sea  gulls  and  sea  gull  eggs  parliuUy 
satined  the  ravenous  hunger  of  the 
starving  Belgians,  but  of  late  they  have 
been  forced  to  eat  cats  and  dogs.  This 
is  not  a  mere  assertion  on  my  part  but 
it  is  based  on  authentic  information  re- 
ceived by  the  National  Committee  on 
Pood  for  the  Small  Democracits.  of 
which  Herbert  Hoover  is  the  head,  and 
communicated  by  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee to  me. 

Does  the  fact  that  the  good  people  of 
Belgium  are  so  far  on  the  road  to  staiva- 
tion  that  they  are  compelled  to  eat  cats 
and  dogs  mean  anything  to  us? 

Does  the  fart  that  at  this  moment 
little  children  by  the  thousands  in  Bel- 
gium and  other  subjugated  countries  of 
Europe  are  crying  for  food  mean  any- 
thing to  us? 

Does  the  fact  that  37.000  000  defense- 
less, noncombatants  in  Belgium,  Nor- 
way. Poland,  and  Finland  are  face  to  face 
with  dire  hunger  and  starvation  mean 
anything  to  us? 

If  we  can  contemplate  with  composure 
the  condition  of  these  poor,  unfortunate, 
suffering  human  beings  and  the  fate  that 
awaits  them  the  coming  winter,  then  I 
say.  What  In  God's  name,  has  become  of 
our  Christianity?"  We  profess  that  we 
are  a  Christian  nation,  but  if  we  are, 
how  can  we  enjoy  our  big  square  meals 
and  repose  peacefully  on  downy  pillows 
at  night  while  our  fellow  beings  are  en- 
during such  extreme  agony?  I  would 
think  that  the  food  would  stick  in  our 
mouths  and  that  we  would  rise  in  the 
morning  fatigued  by  restless,  wakeful 
hours  when  warm  covers  and  downy  pil- 
lows failed  to  drive  away  the  haunting 
horror  of  wan  and  pleading  faces  across 
the  sea. 

That  is  to  say.  If  we  were  real  Chris- 
tians. 

If  we  were  real  Christians,  we  would 
be  thinking  of  what  Christ  would  say  in 
the  circumstances.  Nearly  2,000  years 
ago  there  was  written  what  He  would  say: 

Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

For  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me 
meat;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink; 
I  was  a  stranger,  and  you  took  me  in; 
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Naked  and  ye  clothed  me;  I  was  sick  and 
ye  vUlted  me;  1  was  In  prlaon  and  ye  came 
unto  me. 

Verily.  I  say  unto  you.  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  dene  It  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these. 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  It  unto  me. 

Let  us  evaluate  the  conditions  among 
these  starving  peoples  and  our  duty  In 
Inspect  to  them  in  terms  of  Christianity, 
or  else  let  us  cease  to  boast  that  we  are  a 
Christian  nation.  Let  us  vignette  on 
the  surface  of  our  memory,  where  it  will 
never  fade,  the  wan,  pinched,  pale,  plead- 
ing faces  of  the  little  children  of  Belgium, 
Norway.  Poland,  and  Pinland  many  of 
whom,  according  to  well-authenticated 
reports,  are  too  weak  from  hunger  and 
malnutrition  to  go  to  school. 

When  I  contemplate  this  awful  specter 
of  mass  starvation  my  first  thought  is  of 
the  little  children.  I  could  not  get  them 
out  of  my  mind,  even  if  I  wanted  to. 
Have  you  ever  seen  emaciated  little  chil- 
dren looking  up  to  you  with  pleading  eyes, 
begging  for  something  to  eat?  Herbert 
Hoover  has.  He  fed  the  Belgians  once 
before  when  starvation  stalked  in  their 
land,  and  he  knows  what  hunger  is. 

The  sweetest  smile  I  ever  saw  on  the 
face  of  a  human  being  was  a  smile  that 
lighted  the  wan  features  of  a  little  girl  in 
a  restaurant  in  Habana.  Cuba,  when  I 
was  visiting  there  last  fall.  My  wife  and 
I  were  eating  at  a  popular  Chinese  res- 
taurant on  one  of  the  main  thorough- 
fares. Time  after  time  we  were  inter- 
rupted by  children  who  came  in  off  of  the 
street  to  ask  for  money.  I  had  already 
responded  to  three  separate  "touches*'  of 
this  kind  by  boys,  when  a  little  girl  ap- 
peared, shabbily  dressed,  pale,  and  evi- 
dently from  the  ranks  of  the  very  poor. 
Coming  the  last,  she  fared  the  worst,  as 
I  had  only  a  small  piece  of  change  left. 
I  gave  it  to  her.  and  she  vanished  Into 
the  kitchen  of  the  restaurant.  I  had 
forgotten  all  about  her  when  she  reap- 
peared, and  as  she  walked  rapidly  out  of 
the  restaurant  she  turned  toward  me. 
and  with  a  smile  of  thanks  and  gratitude 
I  never  shall  forget  she  held  up  in  her 
little  hand  for  my  inspection  the  food 
my  trifling  contribution  had  enabled  her 
to  purchase — about  a  dozen  slices  of  stale 
bread.  Slowly  the  sad  consciousness 
came  over  me  that  I  owed  that  Uttle  one 
something  more  than  some  slices  of  stale 
bread  that  probably  were  left-overs  at 
the  best.  Her  smile  radiating  thankful- 
ness over  such  a  little  favor  had  capti- 
vated me.  and  I  rushed  out  to  overtake 
her.  hoping  to  learn  something  about 
her.  but  she  had  disappeared  in  the  mill- 
ing throng.  I  shall  never  see  her  again, 
but  that  smile  will  linger  with  me  forever. 
And  when  I  think  of  that  smile  I  can  vis- 
ualize how  gratefully  the  boys  and  girls 
of  Belgium,  who  are  forced  to  eat  cats 
and  dcgs,  would  smile  Just  now  if  they 
could  only  have  a  little  stale  bread. 

Surely  it  is  our  duty,  our  Christian 
duty,  to  feed  the  starving  people  of  the 
subjugated  countries:  who  are  starving 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  and  espe- 
cially the  children. 

If  we  would  use  part  of  our  bountiful 
surpluses  to  relieve  starvation  in  these 
stricken  lands  we  would  truly  justify 
our  claim  to  the  role  of  "good  neighbor" 
and  would  broaden  and  strengthen  our 


moral  influence  throughout  the  world.  If 
the  great  United  States,  the  greatest  Na- 
tion in  the  world  today,  and  almost  the 
last  citadel  of  Christianity,  were  to  go 
farther  in  extending  its  ministrations  of 
love,  we  would  not  need  so  many  battal- 
ions and  battleships.  There  is  no  starva- 
tion in  Germany.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
children  of  Germany  do  not  need  any 
aid  and.  of  course,  would  not  receive  any 
from  the  United  States.  Hitler,  merciless 
despot  that  he  is,  has  been  farsighted  in 
looking  after  German  interests.  He  has 
been  cannily  preparing  for  war  for  a  long 
time,  and.  while  plotting  his  ruthless 
course,  he  has  built  up  the  food  reserves 
of  Germany  so  that  the  food  situation  in 
that  country  is  the  best  among  all  of  the 
nations  that  have  been  affected  by  the 
European  debacle.  Germany  has  enor- 
mous potato  surpluses  at  this  time.  The 
Dutch  also  have  been  very  careful  in  the 
conservation  of  their  foodstuffs,  and  they 
have  some  food  reserves.  It  is  in  Bel- 
gium that  the  most  awful  conditions  of 
hunger  and  starvation  exist,  and  next  to 
Belgium  the  food  problem  is  most  acute 
in  Norway  and  Poland.  During  the  last 
few  weeks  limited  amounts  of  food  have 
gone  into  Finland,  due  to  a  modification 
of  the  British  blockade,  but  the  blockade 
is  still  rigidly  enforced  against  the  subju- 
gated countries  of  continental  Europe. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Anglo-American 
policy  in  reference  to  the  blockade  that 
is  keeping  food  away  from  the  starving 
people  of  Europe  may  well  be  questioned. 
The  people  who  are  suffering  are  the 
friends  of  Britain  and  the  friends  of 
America.  Their  blood  relations  in  the 
United  States  comprise  a  large  cross  sec- 
tion of  our  people,  estimated  to  be  15,000,- 
000  of  our  population,  at  least.  If  we 
get  food  to  the  starving,  we  will  be  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  our  friends,  for  which 
they  will  be  eternally  grateful.  It  seems 
to  be  increasingly  evident  that  if  Britain 
insists  on  enforcing  the  blockade,  it  will 
run  counter  to  the  public  opinion  of  the 
world,  build  up  needless  odium  against 
the  democracies,  and  play  into  the  hands 
of  Hitler,  who  is  already  trying  to  im- 
press upon  the  subjugated  countries  that 
Britain,  by  refusing  to  let  food  come  in, 
is  prolonging  and  magnifying  their  mis- 
ery. It  should  be  obvious,  it  seems  to  me. 
that  if  Britain  and  America  save  these 
countries  from  their  awful  plight,  Biitain 
by  releasing  the  blockade  and  America 
by  shipping  in  food,  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy will  be  immeasurably  strengthened 
throughout  the  world.  ^ 

To  those  who  make  the  point  that 
charity  begins  at  home;  that  we  should 
look  after  our  starving  people  first;  and 
that  we  should  not  tax  the  already  over- 
burdened taxpayers  at  home  to  provide 
relief  for  those  abroad,  the  answers  are 
plain.  In  the  first  place,  nobody  in  the 
United  States  is  eating  cats  and  dogs. 
Our  worst  conditions  here  are  like  heaven 
compared  with  those  in  Belgium. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  ample 
supplies  of  food  to  care  for  our  own  and 
at  the  same  time  assist  other  hungry 
people.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration in  the  United  States  owns  or  holds 
under  loans  283.000.000  bushels  of  wheat; 
Argentina  has  175.000.000  bushels  in  stor- 
age; and  Canada  has  a  surplus  of  672,- 


000,000  bushels.  Argentina  and  the 
United  States  between  them  have  1,160.- 
000,000  bushels  of  corn.  We  also  have  a 
surplus  of  pork.  lard,  fresh  fruits,  milk 
products,  eggs,  and  meats.  Tliis  should 
prove  that  we  can  afford  to  send  some 
food  to  Europe  without  causing  hardship 
to  our  own  people.  And  in  addition,  our 
farmers  are  well  prepared  to  raise  far 
more  food  than  we  could  possibly  use 
ourselves. 

In  the  third  place  it  would  not  cost  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  anything 
to  furnish  this  relief,  as  the  aflBicted 
countries  have  enough  frozen  assets  in 
this  country  and  other  resources  to  pay 
for  every  pound  of  food  we  would  send  to 
them.  A  plan  of  delivery  has  been  pre- 
pared which  gives  complete  assurance 
that  all  of  the  food  shipped  from  America 
would  go  to  the  subjugated  countries  and 
no  part  of  it  would  reach  Germany. 

In  the  National  Committee  on  Food  for 
the  Small  Democracies  we  have  an  or- 
ganization set  up  and  ready  to  function 
for  the  relief  of  our  distressed  friends 
across  the  sea.  If  we  furnish  the  aid 
their  tragic  situation  calls  for,  these  peo- 
ples will  be  more  than  friends;  they  will 
be  bound  to  us  with  hoops  of  steel.  In  the 
field  of  relief  Herbert  Hoover  is  an  ad- 
ministrator without  a  peer,  who  demon- 
strated his  capacity  to  cope  with  colossal 
problems  of  this  character  in  the  wake 
of  the  first  World  War.  He  is  a  great  hu- 
manitarian whose  sympathies  are  as  far- 
reaching  as  humanity  itself.  His  plan  to 
succor  starving  millions  is  about  the 
grandest  vision  of  humanitarian  service 
the  mind  of  man  ever  conceived,  and 
in  his  devoted,  unostentatious  efforts  to 
carry  it  into  execution  he  deserves  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  every  American 
citizen. 


The  Public  Debt  and  the  New  Deal's 
Program  for  Financing  Defense 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  April  14,  1941 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  requested  time  to  recapitulate 
facts  heretofore  presented  to  the  House 
relating  to  the  loose  fiscal  policy  of  the 
New  Deal  and  to  give  the  membership 
some  new  facts  which  may  be  useful  in 
the  formulation  of  a  new  revenue  bill. 

It  may  be  that  even  in  the  face  of  our 
national  debt,  present  and  prospective, 
some  comfort  may  be  found  in  the  assur- 
ance of  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay 
that: 

No  ordinary  misfortune,  no  ordinary  mis- 
government,  will  do  so  much  to  make  a  nation 
wretched  as  the  constant  progress  of  physical 
knowledge  and  the  constant  effort  of  every 
man  to  better  himself  will  do  to  make  s 
nation  prosperous. 
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It  has  often  been  found,  said  Ma- 
caulay— 

that  profuse  expenditure,  heavy  taxation, 
ab6\ird  commercial  restrictions,  corrupt  tri- 
bunals, disastrous  wars,  sedltloiis  persecu- 
tions. Inundations  have  not  been  able  to 
destroy  capital  so  fast  as  the  exertions  of 
private  citizens  have  been  able  to  create  it. 

I  hope  Macaulay's  philosophy  can 
stand  tlie  test  of  the  New  Deal  spending 
machine,  which  has  spent  $59,000,000,000 
In  7  years,  of  which  only  $6,800,000,000 
has  been  used  for  national  defense.  I 
shall  go  more  into  detail  with  reference 
to  these  expenditures  in  the  course  of 
my  remarks. 

We  all  know  that  a  rising  public  debt 
and  heavy  taxes  go  together.  No  coun- 
try has  ever  greatly  increased  its  debt 
without  being  obliged  also  to  raise  more 
by  taxation.  It  has  also  been  true,  par- 
ticularly in  our  own  national  history, 
that  taxes  have  been  reduced  as  the  debt 
was  redeemel. 

One  reason  for  this  relationship  be- 
comes clear  if  the  public  debt  be  thought 
of  as  a  first  mortgage  on  the  earning 
power  of  the  people.  Every  day  in  the 
year  is  tax  day  for  kll  of  us.  The  taxes 
to  service  the  public-debt  first  mortgage 
fall  not  only  on  all  who  work  but  on  all 
who  eat.  \ 

How  much  is  this  Federal  debt  mort- 
gage? On  March  4.  1941,  it  was  $46,132,- 
000,000.  This  was  $10,000,000,000  more 
than  the  total  value  of  all  farm  land, 
buildings,  and  livestock  as  reported  in 
the  farm  census  of  1935.  If  all  of  the 
property  in  all  of  the  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  could  be  sold  today  for 
its  assessed  value,  as  last  reported  by 
the  Census  Bureau,  the  total  amount 
realized  would  not  pay  off  all  of  this  debt 
mortgage.  ! 

The  interest  on  the  Federal  debt  mort- 
gage in  1941  will  be  about  $1,100,000,000. 
or  more  than  $300,000,000  in  excess  of 
the  total  ordinary  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  any  fiscal  year 
prior  to  1916.  To  pay  this  interest  bill  in 
1941  will  require  almost  all  of  the  revenue 
that  will  be  collected  during  the  year  from 
all  of  the  following  taxes:  Liquor,  capital 
stock,  and  estate  taxes. 

The  Federal  debt  has  increased  rapidly 
in  the  last  8  years.  On  March  4.  1933, 
the  total  was  approximately  $20,200,000,- 
000.  This  was  a  per  capita  Federal  debt 
mortgage  of  about  $163.  Eight  years 
later,  on  March  4,  1941,  the  per  capita 
debt  was  about  $352.  In  the  first  8  years 
of  the  present  administration  the  per 
capita  debt  has  increased  by  116  percent. 
This  is  the  most  rapid  increase  of  debt  in 
a  like  period  during  peacetime  that  has 
ever  occurred  in  our  own  country  or  in 
any  other  country  not  afflicted  by  an  un- 
controllable inflation.  That  fact,  as  the 
President  would  say,  "deserves  a  head- 
Une."  i 

This  is  not  all.  In  addition  to  the 
direct  Federal  debt  of  $46,130,000,000, 
the  Government  has  guaranteed  bonds 
and  notes  issued  by  its  corporations  and 
credit  agencies  to  a  total  of  $5,937,000,000. 
Under  existing  laws  these  corporations 
are  authorized  to  issue  a  total  of  $14,900,- 
000,000,  which  will  carry  this  guarantee. 
None  of  these  obligations  are  included 


within  the  statutory  debt  limit  of  $65.- 
000.000,000. 

There  is  yet  another  chapter  In  the 
story  of  the  public  debt.  To  the  Federal 
debt  must  be  added  the  State  and  local 
debt.  On  June  30,  1932.  the  State  and 
local  debt  was  $19,576,000,000.  represent- 
ing a  per  capita  of  $155.78.  As  of  Jime 
30.  1940.  the  total  was  $20,000,000,000. 
equal  to  a  per  capita  of  $150.  Thus,  in 
1932  the  total  public  debt  represented  a 
burden  on  each  man,  woman,  and  child 
of  $312.42.  but  8  years  later  this  burden 
was  $502.  The  per  capita  increase  has 
been  caused  almost  entirely  by  the  growth 
of  the  Federal  debt. 

This  debt  is  a  first  mortgage  against 
every  citizen.  All  actually  pay  taxes, 
whether  they  realize  it  or  not.  Every 
baby  born  in  the  United  States  begins  life 
with  a  public-debt  charge  of  $502  against 
his  future  earnings.  Every  couple  that 
marries  starts  housekeeping  with  a  pub- 
lic debt  of  $1,004  in  addition  to  what  they 
may  owe  on  the  furniture.  Every  family 
with  three  children  is  carrying  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  mortgage  of  $2,510,  or  enough 
to  pay  for  a  modest  home. 

We  had  already  accumulated  this  tre- 
mendous national  debt  when,  on  May  16. 
1940,  President  Roosevelt  finally  in- 
formed Congress  that  additional  expendi- 
tures for  national -defense  purposes  were 
a  dire  necessity.  At  that  time  the  Presi- 
dent believed  that  the  national-defense 
requirements  could  be  met  by  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  but  $1,500,000,000 
for  that  year,  and  that  the  total  cost  of 
the  emergency  defense  effort  would  be 
only  $4,000,000,000.  But  at  least  three 
additional  requests  for  national-defense 
funds  were  made  by  President  Roosevelt 
before  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  ad- 
journed. 

The  total  amount  of  money  appropri- 
ated for  national-defense  purposes  for  the 
fiscal  year  1941  was  $8,000,000,000.  plus 
$4,000,000,000  of  contract  authorizations. 
Of  this  sum,  $8  600,000.000  was  for  the 
Army  and  $3,400,000,000  for  the  Navy. 
In  the  President's  Budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1942.  that  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress on  the  8th  of  January  1941.  it  was 
estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  the  de- 
fense program  for  the  fiscal  years  1941, 
1942.  and  1943  will  be  approximately  $28.- 
000,000.000.  It  was  estimated  that 
$6,464,000,000  will  be  spent  in  the  fiscal 
year  1941;  $10,811,000,000  will  be  spent  in 
the  fiscal  year  1942;  and  the  balance  (ap- 
proximately $12,000,000,000)  apparently 
would  be  spent  in  subsequent  years.  As 
a  consequence  of  the  defense  program, 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  1940  was  $9,127,000,000; 
for  1941  the  estimate  is  $13,302,000,000. 
For  1942  it  will  reach  the  startling  figure 
of  $17,585,000,000,  according  to  the  last 
Budget  message.  Thus,  in  the  4-year  pe- 
riod from  1938  to  1942,  the  cost  of  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  increased 
from  $7,526,000,000  to  $17,585,000,000,  or 
133  percent. 

But  this  is  not  all.  After  Congress 
passed  the  lease-lend  bill  and  it  became 
law  on  March  11,  1941,  President  Roose- 
velt asked  Congress  for  $7,000,000,000  of 
additional  funds  for  national  defense  and 
aid  to  England  in  the  period  ending  June 
80,  1943.    This,  of  course.  Is  in  addition 


to  the  $28,000,000,000  that  was  considered 
In  the  Budget  message  of  January  8. 1941. 
Thus,  despite  the  fact  that  President 
Roosevelt  has  repeatedly  said  that  he  has 
seen  this  defense  emergency  coming  for 
years,  he  has  failed  to  make  financial 
plans  to  meet  the  situation.  For  first  the 
New  Deal  believed  that  adequate  defense 
would  cost  only  $4,000,000  000,  then  $28.- 
000.000000,  and  now  $35,000,000,000.  all 
within  a  period  of  10  months.  One  can 
well  wonder  whether  the  estimate  will  not 
be  further  increased  in  the  next  few 
months. 

Undoubtedly  we  are  confronted  with  a 
real  emergency  in  the  field  of  national 
defense.  The  present  unsettled  world  sit- 
uation makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  en- 
gage in  vast  defense  expenditures  in 
order  to  insure  our  own  safety.  Both  po- 
litical parties  are  agreed  on  that.  We 
are  confronted  with  a  real  emergency  for 
which  the  New  Deal  has  not  adequately 
prepared  the  country  financially.  Finan- 
cial preparedness  for  the  current  emer- 
gency is  in  many  ways  as  important  as 
preparedness  in  terms  of  armaments. 
The  New  Deal  during  7  years  has  been 
engaging  in  a  long  continued  spree  of 
spending.  Every  year  since  the  New 
Deal  came  to  office  there  has  been  a 
deficit.  The  total  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  New  Deal 
increased  from  $6,011,000,000  on  June  30, 
1934,  to  $9,636,000,000  on  June  30,  1940. 
The  revenues  have  increa.sed  from  $3.- 
115.000,000  to  $5,703,000,000.  In  fact,  in 
1938  they  reached  $6,241,000,000.  the 
highest  tax  collection  in  any  peacetime 
year.  Nevertheless,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment accumulated  a  total  deficit  of  $22.- 
662.000.000  during  7  years,  or  an  average 
of  slightly  more  than  $3,000,000,000  a 
year.  As  a  consequence,  during  7  years 
the  public  debt  has  increased  Irom  $20.- 
000.000.000  to  $42,000,000,000;  that  is,  it 
has  more  than  doubled.  Now  it  Is  ac- 
tually in  excess  of  $46,000,000,000. 

On  what  did  the  New  Deal  spend  $59,- 
000.000.000  in  7  years?  Almost  50  per- 
cent of  this  amount,  or  $29,000,000,000, 
went  for  purposes  of  recovery  and  relief, 
so-called,  including  agricultural  benefit 
payments.  Only  approximately  $6,800.- 
000,000  went  for  national -defense  pur- 
poses. In  fact,  in  1929  national  defense 
accounted  for  20.5  percent  of  the  total 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government; 
whereas  in  1936  national  defense  ac- 
counted for  only  9.3  percent  of  the  total 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and  despite  increases  in  defen.se 
expenditures  in  recent  years,  in  1940  ex- 
penditures for  this  purpose  were  but  16.34 
percent  of  the  total  expenditures.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Budget,  expenditures  for 
national  defense  in  1941  will  consUtute 
47  percent  of  the  total  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  1942 
they  will  constitute  63  percent  of  the 
Federal  Government's  expenditures. 

President  Roosevelt  has  proudly 
boasted  that  he  saw  this  defense  emer- 
gency coming  for  years  ahead.  In  the 
light  of  his  unustial  foresight,  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  he  believes  we  have 
a  tremendous  problem  of  spending  m<ajey 
at  home  for  the  sake  of  spending  it — 
supposedly  to  provide  for  reliel  and  to 
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bring  about  recovery — one  would  Imag- 
ine that  a  large  part  of  such  funds  would 
have  been  utilized  for  defense  purposes. 
Funds  were  made  available  by  Congress 
for  utilization  for  relief  that  could  have 
been  used  on  defense  undertakings. 
This  was  especially  true  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933  making 
available  $3,200,000,000  of  public  funds, 
the  emergency  Relief  Act  of  1935  mak- 
ing available  $4,880,000,000.  and  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Relief  Act  of  1938  making 
available  about  $1,800,000,000  worth  of 
funds.  Other  acts  made  small  sums 
available  for  the  same  purposes.  Only 
$253,411,000  of  such  funds  were  allocated 
to  the  Army  for  defense  purposes,  and 
$427,721,000  were  allocated  to  the  Navy. 
or  a  total  of  $681,132,000  was  allocated 
for  deiense  purposes.  The  New  Deal 
spent  for  public  works  and  relief  ap- 
proximately $22,000,000,000.  Thus,  of 
all  of  the  funds  to  be  spent  by  the  Presi- 
dent practically  at  his  free  discretion 
for  public  works  and  relief  only  3  per- 
cent was  utilized  for  national-defense 
purposes. 
Over  a  year  ago,  and  several  months 
-4>efore  President  Roosevelt  gave  vocal 
evidence  of  his  awareness  of  a  national- 
defense  emergency,  the  study  committee 
on  national  defense  of  the  Republican 
conference  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives pointed  out  the  need  of  financial 
preparedness  as  an  Integral  part  of  mili- 
tary preparedness.  This  statement  de- 
clared relative  to  this  matter: 

Such  a  possibility  should  convince  us  that 
the  most  serious  weakness  in  the  armor  of 
our  national  defense  today  is  the  existence  of 
a  national  debt  of  $44,000,000,000.  There  It 
■tands.  towering,  ominous.  Much  as  we 
ahould  like  to,  we  cannot  consider  our  prob- 
lem solely  in  terms  of  soldiers  and  sailors, 
of  divisions  and  battleships. 

To  deny  that  a  healthy  economic  condition 
la  vital  to  our  national  defense  would  be 
absurd.  Our  ability  to  mobilize  and  main- 
tain the  resources  of  the  country  In  a  major 
effort  depends  fundamentally  upon  the 
strength  of  our  national  economy.  True,  we 
need  soldiers  and  sailors,  divisions  and  battle- 
ships, with  adequate  modern  equipment,  but 
to  secure  their  effectiveness  in  a  long,  gruel- 
ling struggle,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pre- 
serve oxir  institutions,  we  must  mend  our 
ways. 

It  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  We  have  ac- 
quired a  habit  difficult  to  cast  off.  Many  of 
our  people,  thoughtless  of  the  consequences, 
laugh  at  debt  and  demand  that  spending 
■hall  go  on.  But  It  must  be  curbed,  for  we 
cannot  go  on  this  way  and  be  secure  In  this 
troubled  world. 

■RTS  TAKXN  BT  THI  NEW  DKAL  TO  FINANCX 
OEIXMSB 

What  specific  steps  has  the  New  Deal 
taken  to  finance  the  defense  program? 
In  June  1940  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion which  increased  the  debt  limit  from 
$45,000,000,000  to  $49,000,000,000.  This 
legislation  provided  for  the  issuance  of 
$4,000,000,000  worth  of  United  States 
Government  securities  to  be  repaid  with- 
in a  period  of  5  years.  Through  the  sale 
of  these  securities  it  was  at  that  time 
naively  believed  that  the  entire  national- 
defense  program  could  he  financed.  In 
order  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  securities 
and  to  amortize  their  retirement  in- 
ternal-revenue taxes  were  increased  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  for  a  period  of  5 
years.    It  was  believed  that  these  taxes 


which  were  earmarked  for  the  retire- 
ment of  the  previously  mentioned  bonds 
were  to  continue  for  a  period  of  5  years, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  they  would 
yield  approximately  $900,000,000  a  year, 
or  a  total  of  $4,500,000,000  during  the 
period  they  are  to  be  in  force.  The  sec- 
ond step  that  was  taken  was  the  enact- 
ment of  an  excess-profits  tax  in  October 
1940.  This  tax  was  enacted  for  two  pur- 
poses: (1)  to  increase  revenue,  and  (2) 
to  tax  the  excess  profits  resulting  from 
the  defense  program.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  tax  would  yield  between  $300.- 
000.000  and  $400,000,000  on  earnings 
made  during  the  calendar  year  1940,  and 
twice  that  on  those  for  1941. 

The  third  step  that  has  been  taken  by 
the  New  Deal  was  in  February  1941.  This 
was  to  Increase  the  debt  limit  from  $49,- 
000.000,00'^  to  $65,000,000,000.  It  was 
said  that  this  legislation  was  required  at 
the  present  time  because  by  May  of  this 
year  the  present  debt  limit  of  $49,000.- 
000,000  would  be  exceeded.  It  is  esti- 
mated in  the  Budget  for  1942  that  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1941  the  total 
public  debt  in  the  United  States  would 
be  $49,130,000,000.  and  by  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  1942  it  would  bs  $58,367,000,- 
000.  Thus,  of  the  total  increase  in  the 
public  debt  that  occurred  in  February 
1941  all  but  $6,633,000,000  will  have  been 
taken  up  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1942.  Of  course,  as  was  said  earlier,  all 
these  figures  are  based  on  the  1942  Budget 
which  was  submitted  previous  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  request  for  $7,000,000,000 
to  be  spent  under  the  so-called  lease-lend 
bill.  How  these  added  expenditures  will 
affect  these  debt  estimates  depends  on  the 
speed  with  which  this  money  is  spent. 
There  has  not  as  yet  appeared  any  official 
estimate  of  the  rate  of  expenditures  un- 
der this  bill. 

WHAT    IS    THE    NEW    DEAL'S    PROGRAM? 

The  three  pieces  of  legislation  that  just 
have  been  mentioned  do  not  by  any 
means  constitute  a  program  of  defense 
financing.  They  only  meet  a  small  part 
of  the  problem.  What  does  the  New  Deal 
really  contemplate  doing  about  it?  This 
is  still  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and 
It  will  continue  to  be  so  for  several  weeks 
to  come,  for  the  Treasury  Department 
will  not  present  its  suggestions  for  addi- 
tional revenue  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  until  after  April  1. 
There  is  some  evidence  tending  to  indi- 
cate what  is  actually  the  New  Deal's  plan 
for  financing  national  defense.  Before 
this  is  examined  a  few  fundamentals  of 
national-defense  financing  ought  to  be 
considered. 

SOME  FtJNDAMENTAI,   CONSIDERATIONS 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that 
whatever  way  the  defense  program  is 
financed,  the  costs  will  be  borne  by  the 
present  generation;  it  cannot  be  shifted 
to  the  shoulders  of  a  future  generation. 
Whatever  devices  are  used  the  defense 
program  will  be  paid  for  by  goods  and 
services  produced  at  the  present  time. 
The  defense  program  will  require  exten- 
sive reallocation  of  the  Nation's  producing 
capacity.  This  will  result  in  a  reduced 
real  income  for  some  groups  in  the  com- 
munity or  a  reduction  in  capital  accumu- 
lation for  other  groups.   The  devices  used 


to  finance  the  program  are  important  be- 
cause they  largely  determine  what  groups 
in  the  community  will  pay  for  the  defense 
program. 

Primarily  there  are  four  ways  by  which 
the  defense  program  can  be  financed. 
These  four  methods  are  reduction  in  ordi- 
nary nondefense  expenditures,  increased 
taxation,  borrowing,  and  infiation.  These 
four  methods  cannot  be  considered  as 
completely  separate  and  unrelated.  Ob- 
viously, with  the  defense  program  of  the 
size  we  have  at  present  it  could  not  be 
financed  entirely  by  reducing  the  normal 
nondefense  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, for  the  defense  program  is  much 
larger  and  much  more  costly  than  the 
total  ordinary  nondefense  expenditures 
of  the  Government.  Financing  the  de- 
fense program  through  borrowing  would 
have  a  distinctly  inflationary  tendency  on 
several  grounds.  If  the  borrowing  was 
done  through  banks,  the  Government  se- 
curities could  be  used  as  the  basis  for  ad- 
ditional note  issue  by  the  banks  that  in- 
vest in  the  bonds.  This  is  the  easiest  way 
to  proceed.  Any  form  of  borrowing, 
wherein  the  money  borrowed  does  not 
come  out  of  current  savings,  would  tend 
to  be  inflationary.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  amount  of  circulating  medium 
will  tend  to  be  increased  faster  than  pro- 
duction, and  as  a  consequence  prices 
would  increase. 

If  the  inflationary  tendencies  are  to 
be  minimized,  several  things  would  have 
to  be  done.  Normally  when  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  national  income  is  being  di- 
verted to  the  production  of  munitions 
and  similar  defense  articles  there  would 
be  a  tendency  for  the  production  of  con- 
sumers' goods  to  decline.  If  the  amount 
of  money  in  circulation  tends  to  increase 
and  the  amount  of  consumers'  goods  pro- 
duced decreases,  there  will  be  a  strong 
tendency  toward  inflation.  Consequent- 
ly it  is  necessary  either  to  take  away 
through  taxation  a  large  part  of  the 
additional  money  coming  into  the  hands 
of  consumers  through  increased  total 
wage  bills,  or  to  attempt  to  increase  the 
production  of  consumption  goods  at  the 
same  time  that  the  production  of  goods 
for  national  defense  is  also  increasing. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  Government 
it  is  much  more  painless  to  insist  upon 
duce  the  added  supply  of  consumers' 
goods  than  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  con- 
sumer to  remove  his  added  purchasing 
power.  For  thereby  the  consumers'  en- 
mity toward  the  Government  would  not 
be  incurred.  The  taxpayer  would  not  be 
disturbed,  and  if  industry  fails  to  pro- 
duce the  added  supply  of  consumers' 
goods  while  still  producing  necessary 
armaments,  industry  can  be  attacked  by 
government  for  failing  to  do  its  part. 
This  is  one  of  the  simplest  methods  so 
far  as  the  Government  is  concerned  and 
is  one  of  the  most  disastrous  for  the 
national  economy  as  a  whole. 

Another  method  of  financing  part  of 
the  defense  expenditures  is  through  de- 
creased expenditures  for  nondefense  pur- 
poses. President  Roosevelt  in  his  Budget 
message  for  the  fiscal  year  1942,  said  that 
this  was  being  done,  but,  as  will  be  point- 
ed out.  the  estimates  do  not  bear  him  out. 
Likewise  in  a  press  conference  on  No- 
vember 26,  1940.  he  urged  the  need  for 
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economy.  This  portion  of  the  press  con- 
ference was  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times,  as  follows: 

Washington,  November  26. — President 
Roosevelt  said  today  that  all  public-works 
expenditures  except  those  directly  connected 
with  munitions  production  would  be  cut  to 
the  bone. 

Nonmilitary  projects  were  being  eliminated 
so  far  as  possible  from  the  next  Budget,  the 
President  stated  at  a  press  conference,  be- 
cause the  Go%'ernment  expected  that  by  spring 
the  defense  program  would  employ  a  great 
number  of  those  who  ;\re  now  unemployed. 

Remarking  that  the  Government  was 
spending  large  amounts  of  money  for  defense 
and  must  economize  somewhere,  he  made 
clear  that  he  would  net  permit  the  defense 
program  to  act  as  a  shield  for  carrying  on 
domestic-works  projects.  He  was  establish- 
ing a  strict  rule  that  national  defense  meant 
munitions  and  not  other  developments,  such 
as  roads. 

Under  the  rule,  he  said,  the  Government 
will  shelve  many  types  of  programs  which 
have  consumed  large  parts  of  the  Federal 
Budget — river  and  harbor  Improvements, 
highway  construction,  public-land  acquisi- 
tions, additions  to  national  forests,  and  other 
projects  of  a  similar  nature.     •     •     • 

The  President  said  that  he  was  enunciating 
his  Budget  principles  at  this  time  because 
by  doing  so  he  would  clarify  a  point  which 
certainly  was  of  Interest  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Indicating  his  belief  that  some  Members 
of  Congress  will  try  to  push  projects  for  their 
districts,  Mr.  Roosevelt  asserted  that  If  a 
Member  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  region 
wanted  a  creek  deepened  4  to  6  feet  to  let 
oyster  boats  through,  all  kinds  of  briefs  would 
pour  in  to  prove  that  the  project  was  vital  to 
the  national  defense. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau. 
in  testifying  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  February  12.  1941.  on  the 
bill  to  increase  the  debt  limit,  declared: 

Our  whole  economy  and  effort  should  be 
concentrated  on  national  defense.  I  once 
again  want  to  urge  economy  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures. I  believe,  therefore,  that  all 
Federal  nondefense  expenditures  should  be 
reexamined  with  a  magnifying  glass  to  make 
certain  that  no  more  funds  are  granted  than 
are  absolutely  essential  In  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances. (Hearings  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  cm  Finance,  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate, 77th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  H.  R.  2959, 
February  12,  1941,  p.  4.) 

When  he  applied  the  magnifying  glass, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
to  his  own  Treasury  Depart^nent.  he 
found  it  was  necessary  to  increase  ex- 
penditures by  $7,000,000  from  1941  to 
1942,  and  not  reduce  them. 

Total  expenditures  for  non-defense 
purposes  in  1941  will  be  $6,839,000,000  as 
against  the  Budget  estimate  of  $6,772.- 
000,000  for  1942  for  such  purposes,  or  a 
reduction  of  only  $67,000,000.  The  only 
sizable  decrease  in  the  estimates  is  for 
work  relief  <  the  need  for  which  will  be  re- 
duced by  more  than  50  percent)  where 
the  1942  estimate  is  $1,034,000,000  against 
$1,477,000,000  for  1941.  This  amounts  to 
a  reduction  of  $443,000,000.  Since  the  net 
reduction  of  nondefense  expenditures  is 
estimated  to  be  only  $68,000,000  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  were  many  other  bureau- 
crats who  applied  their  magnifying 
glasses  with  results  similar  to  those  of 
Secretary  Morgenthau, 

Another  way  that  at  least  a  part,  if 
not  all,  of  the  added  national  defense  ex- 
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penditures  could  be  financed  is  through 
increased  taxes.  To  what  extent  the  New 
Deal  is  going  to  use  additional  taxes  as  a 
method  of  financing  the  added  expendi- 
tures is  far  from  clear.  But,  as  will  be 
pointed  out  later,  President  Roosevelt  in 
his  Budget  message  for  1942  is  not  greatly 
interested  in  this  method  of  financmg  the 
increased  expenditures.  Secretary  Mor- 
genthau in  testifying  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  Decem- 
ber 1940  oaid  that  he  believed  that  at 
least  two-thirds  of  all  the  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  Government  should  be 
financed  through  taxation  and  no  more 
than  one-third  through  borrowing. 
When  he  was  pressed  to  be  more  specific 
in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  to  increase  the  national 
debt  (February  12,  1941)  he  said  that 
revenue  shou'd  be  increased  by  $3,000,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1942.  Accord- 
ing to  the  budget,  $1,600,000,000  of  this 
would  come  from  increased  yields  of 
present  taxes  as  a  result  of  the  increased 
national  income.  Secretary  Morgenthau 
refused  to  be  at  all  specific  as  to  what  new 
taxes  would  be  used  to  produce  this  ad- 
ditional $1,400,000,000.  Even  on  this 
basis  total  revenue  would  be  only  $9,675,- 
OOCCOO  as  against  $17,483,000,000  ex- 
penditures. Taxes  would  be  only  55  per- 
cent of  expenditures  and  not  66  percent 
as  the  Secretary  said  he  desired. 

Of  course,  another  method  of  financing 
the  defense  program  would  be  through 
direct  infiation.  The  New  Deal  has 
plenty  of  devices  at  its  command  to  en- 
able it  to  use  this  method.  For  example. 
Congress  in  1933  conferred  upon  the 
President  the  power  to  issue  $3,000,000.- 
000  of  greenbacks  without  any  security. 
The  President  could  further  devaluate 
the  dollar  to  50  percent  and  make  some 
money.  The  present  silver  stocks  could 
be  monetized  and  devalued,  making  a 
great  paper  profit.  All  told.  President 
Roosevelt  has  at  his  command  devices 
whereby  he  can  increase  the  currency  by 
no  less  than  $11,000,000,000.  Of  course, 
such  an  inflation  would  absolutely  ruin 
the  national  economy. 

THE   NEW   deal's   PLAN    FOR   FINANCING   DEFENSE 

The  New  Dealers  have  what  they  re- 
gard as  a  slick  plan  for  financing  defense. 
The  President  does  not  directly  state  it, 
but  it  is  implicit  in  his  Budget  message. 
Here,  in  commenting  on  the  need  for  new 
taxes,  he  said: 

There  Is  no  agreement  on  how  much  of 
such  an  extraordinary  defense  program 
should  be  financed  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis 
and  how  much  by  borrowing.  Only  very 
drastic  and  restrictive  taxation  which  curtails 
consumption  would  finance  defense  wholly 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  I  fear  that  such 
taxation  would  interfere  with  the  full  use 
of  our  productive  capacities.  We  have  a 
choice  between  restrictive  tax  measures  ap- 
plied to  the  present  national  Income  and  a 
higher  tax  yield  from  Increased  national  in- 
come under  less  restrictive  tax  measures.  I 
suggest,  therefore,  a  financial  policy  aimed 
at  collecting  progressive  taxes  cut  of  a  higher 
level  of  national  Income.  I  am  opposed  to  a 
tax  policy  which  restricts  general  consump- 
tion as  long  as  unused  capacity  Is  available 
and  as  long  as  idle  labor  can  be  employed. 

We  cannot  yet  conceive  the  complete 
measure  of  extraordinary  taxes  which  are 
necessary  to  pay  off  the  cost  of  emergency 


defense  and  to  aid  In  avoiding  Inflationary 
price  rises  which  may  occur  when  full  capac- 
ity Is  approached. 

However,  a  start  should  be  made  this  year 
to  meet  a  larg«>r  perct-ntage  of  dcfen."*  pay- 
ments from  cuiTent  tax  receipts.  The  addi- 
tlcn.ll  tax  measures  shculd  be  based  on  the 
principle  of  ability  to  pay.  Because  it  is 
the  fixed  policy  of  the  Ocvernment  that  no 
citizen  should  make  any  abnormal  net  profit 
out  of  national  defense.  I  am  not  satiffltKl 
that  existing  laws  are  in  this  respect  ade- 
quate. 

I  hope  that  action  tpward  these  ends  will 
be  taken  at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
(Mess.ige  transmitting  the  Budget.  Jan.  3. 
1911.  p.  xi.  xli  ) 

Supposedly  the  defense  program  Is  to 
be  financed  primarily  through  addtHl 
borrowing.  Additional  Government  ex- 
penditures resulting  from  the  national- 
defense  program  will  increase  the  na- 
tional income.  The  additional  national 
income  that  will  be  produced  in  a  year 
or  two  thereby  will  yield  a  higher  return 
on  the  present  taxes.  Consequently.  In 
later  years  it  is  alleged  that  the  addi- 
tional national  income  will  yield  higher 
taxes  and  thus  ultimately  some  time  in 
the  future  national  defense  will  be  paid 
for.  This  is  .simple  and  painless,  for  It 
will  not  require  the  taxpayer  to  bear  an 
added  burden  resulting  from  defense  in 
the  form  of  higher  taxes.  In  this  atwve- 
mentioned  quotation  the  President  is 
adhering  to  nothing  but  the  same  New 
Deal  policy  of  deficit  financing  that  we 
have  had  during  the  depression.  It  is 
essentially  based  on  the  premise  that 
through  Government  spending  addi- 
tional incom.e  can  be  produced;  addi- 
tional national  income  will  yield  higher 
returns  from  the  present  taxes  and  en- 
able the  Government  to  pay  off  the  debt. 
This  is  nothing  but  the  old  pump-prim- 
ing theory. 

That  this  is  the  policy  of  the  New  Deal 
is  evident  from  a  quotation  of  Mr.  Jerome 
Frank,  then  Chairman  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  before  the 
Army  Industrial  College  on  April  6.  1940. 
This  quotation  is  as   ollows: 

Until  the  stage  of  full  employment  of  re- 
sources Is  reached,  we  should  give  preference 
to  those  methods  of  war  finance  which  In- 
duce a  net  increase  in  production,  not  merely 
a  shift  in  production.  In  that  period,  aa  X 
see  it,  we  should  not,  therefore,  seek  to  cover 
the  cost  of  armament  by  new  taxes  or  forced 
loans,  but  mainly  by  borrowing,  primarily 
from  the  banks  and  from  the  idle  reserves  of 
individuals.  Under  such  conditions.  It  Is  evea 
conceivable  that  we  might  finance  part  of 
the  cost  of  armaments  by  Issuing  additional 
currency  without  Inducing  mere  than  a  mod- 
erate rise  in  the  level  of  prices — a  most  im- 
portant consideration  as  I  shall  presently  in- 
dicate. 

The  situation  is  quite  different,  however, 
once  the  level  of  practically  full  productive 
capacity  is  reached.  Then  armament  ex- 
penditure should  be  financed  largely  through 
taxes  or  through  loans  placed  outside  of  the 
banking  system.  If  we  are  to  avoid  a  rise  In 
the  price  level.  A  rise  in  prices  in  such  a 
situation  obviously  woiild  not  lead  to  a  fur- 
ther Increase  in  production.  (In  Time  cf 
War  Prepare  for  Peace,  Jerome  N.  Frank.  Ad- 
dress before  the  Army  Industrial  College, 
Washington.  D.  C.  April  8,  1940  ) 

Dr.  Gerhard  Cohm.  principal  fiscal 
analyst  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  expresses  a  similar  view  in 
the  March  1941  issue  of  the  Annalfi  of 
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the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science.  Here  he  even  contended 
that  the  delense  program  will  not  cost  us 
anything  really,  for  our  national  income 
win  be  increased  more  than  the  total  cost 
of  the  defense  program. 

These  expenditures  have  stimulated  the  use 
of  Idle  resources  to  such  an  extent  that  pro- 
duction for  civilian  consumption  has  In- 
creased In  addition  to  the  Increase  In  defense 
production.     •     •     • 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  within 
1  or  2  years  national  production  can  be 
stepped  up  to  at  least  tdO.OOO. 000.000  (in 
terms  of  1940  prices).  That  would  be  an 
Increase  of  almost  $20,000,000,000  over  and 
kbOTC  the  annual  rate  of  the  national  Income 
In  the  first  6  months  of  the  calendar  year 
1940.  Jf  such  an  Increase  In  national  In- 
come should  be  achieved  and  If  the  total 
defense  program  should  absorb  as  much  as 
•16.000.000  000  m  that  year.  It  would  still 
leave  an  Increase  of  »5.000,000.000  for  con- 
sumption and  investment  over  and  above  the 
level  of  the  first  6  months  of  the  calendar 
year  1940.  (The  Cost  of  Arming  America, 
The  Annals.  March  1941.  p.  11.) 

For  this  theory  to  work  successfully 
and  not  Involve  inflation  at  the  same 
time  that  Industrial  production  of  goods 
for  national  defense  Increases  tremen- 
dously there  must  also  be  an  increase  in 
the  production  of  consumers'  goods.  If 
Industry  Is  to  accomplish  both  of  these 
objectives,  there  must  be  a  tremendous 
plant  expansion.  After  8  years  of  im- 
certalnty  of  the  New  Deal  it  would  not 
be  surprising  If  industry  will  fall  to  ex- 
pand its  plants  as  the  New  Dealers  con- 
tend It  should.  If.  instead  of  producing 
this  added  increase  in  the  real  national 
income,  inflation  should  result,  the  In- 
dustrialists will  be  blamed  for  the  failure 
of  the  program.  The  President  has  defi- 
nitely shown  repeatedly  that  be  has  be- 
lieved that  increased  production  could 
go  hand  In  hand  with  the  defense  pro- 
gram. In  his  speech  of  May  26,  1940, 
be  said: 

And.  finally,  tbia  emergency  demands  that 
the  consumers  of  America  be  protected  so 
that  our  general  eoat  of  Itring  can  be  maln- 
tatoad  at  a  raaaonable  level.  We  ought  to 
avoid  the  spiral  proceaaes  of  the  World  War. 
The  soundest  policy  Is  for  every  employer  In 
the  country  to  help  give  useful  employment 
to  the  millions  who  are  unemployed.  By 
giving  to  those  millions  an  Increased  pur- 
chasing power,  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
eountry  wlU  rise  to  a  much  higher  level. 

And,  according  to  the  New  York  Times 
at  a  press  conference  held  on  May  28, 
1940.  the  President  expressed  a  similar 
view: 

The  President  said  that  there  was  no  reason 
for  the  country  to  become  "dlscomboom- 
erated"  in  apprehension  of  what  may  come 
to  pass.  The  women  of  the  country  would 
not  have  to  give  up  their  cosmetics,  lipsticlLB. 
and  chocolate  sodas  in  consequence  of  the 
preparedne&s  program.  It  was  the  intention 
not  to  upset  the  normal  trends  of  American 
lUe  any  more  than  necessary. 

It  is  quite  fashionable  among  New 
Dealers  to  point  out  that  Germany  has 
rearmed  and  is  carrying  on  a  war  with- 
out inflation  and  supposedly  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  national  income.  Thus  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  1940  said: 


Germany  got  ready  for  war  without  infla- 
tion, with  prices  and  wages  under  strict  con- 
trol and  with  all  surplus  materials  and  labor 
taken  for  arming   (p   34). 

The  German  statistics  on  production 
and  national  income  are  open  to  question 
as  to  their  accuracy.  It  is  generally 
known  that  German  statistics  under 
Hitler  have  been  most  Inaccurate.  Fur- 
ther. Germany  has  most  extensive  and 
rigid  controls  over  the  national  economy 
that  would  tend  to  limit  inflation. 

This  same  annual  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  also  presented  the 
New  Deal  theory  of  financing  defense  as 
above  outlined: 

Hew  the  defense  program  aftects  prices  and 
the  demand  for  farm  products  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  does  or  does  not  promote  inflation 
will  depend  largely  on  the  methods  used  to 
finance  it.  We  might  avoid  Inflation  alto- 
gether. This  woiild  require  heavy  consumer 
taxes  to  restrict  consumption  and  the  buying 
power  of  consumers,  and  possibly  other  means 
of  stabilizing  wages  and  prices.  In  fact.  In 
recommending  the  preparedness  program  the 
President  recommended  an  Increase  in  taxes. 

As  we  go  ahead  with  flscal  measures  of  th!s 
type,  however,  it  is  impwrtant  not  to  Increase 
the  tax  rates  too  rapidly.  With  millions  of 
men  stiU  idle  and  with  great  factories  only 
partially  active,  we  can  produce  great  quan- 
tities of  tanks,  airplanes,  armaments,  and 
munitions  without,  reducing  cur  production 
of  food,  clothing,  or  other  articles  for  civilian 
use  As  long  as  we  have  unused  labor  and 
plant  capacity  the  danger  of  inflation  is  not 
Imminent 

Eventually,  however,  competition  may  be- 
gin between  the  Government  and  the  con- 
suming public  for  labor  and  materials.  The 
danger  of  inflation  will  begin  at  that  point. 
We  shall  need  a  carefully  worked  cut  flscal 
program  which  will  maintain  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  low-Income  groups  and  yet  not 
encourage  exceaalve  civilian  consumption.  It 
wUl  be  difficult  to  hit  the  golden  mean  be- 
tween production  for  defense  and  production 
for  civilian  use.  Failure  to  hit  It,  however, 
win  either  prolong  the  unemployment  or 
catiae  inflation.  Hitting  the  mark  wlU  obvi- 
ate both  perils  (p.  S5). 

Dr.  Cohm  does  envisage  that  a  tax 
program  would  have  some  place  in  this 
system.  Kis  tax  program  is  outlined  in 
a  monograph  published  by  the  Tempo- 
rary National  Economic  Committee  en- 
titled "Taxation,  Recovery,  and  Defense." 
This  program  of  taxation  is  set  forth  in 
the  following  quotation  from  that  mono- 
graph: 

1.  The  beginning  period:  This  Is  charac- 
terized by  the  present  economic  conditions 
of  widespread  unemployment,  large  unused 
resources  of  material,  plant,  and  equipment. 
In  this  period,  while  the  entire  economy  is 
still  operating  on  a  peacetime  basis  and  with 
its  attention  focused  on  peacetime  needs,  the 
center  of  attention  is  shifted  to  military  pre- 
paredness, and  the  demands  of  the  peacetime 
civil  sector  of  the  society  become  secondary. 

This  Initial  period  necessitates  making 
great  sums  of  money  immediately  available 
for  plant  expansion;  part  payment  of  Indus- 
trial orders:  reorganization  of  the  military 
services;  continuation  and  expansion  of  pub- 
lic works  vital  to  preparedness,  and  lor  which, 
later  on,  no  surplxos  manpower  will  be  avail- 
able; large-scale  projects  for  training  skilled 
workers;  and  adjtistments  between  the  pre- 
paredness program  and  the  requirements  of 
the  civil  sector  of  the  economy. 

Neither  the  present  tax  system  nor  any 
proposed  revisions  which  could  be  made  Im- 


mediately effective  would  bring  In  sufficient 
ctirrent  revenue  to  meet  the  cost  of  Initial 
expenditures  for  the  preparedness  pro- 
gram.    •     •     • 

Borrowing  becomes  essential  to  meet  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  preparedness  pro- 
gram. In  the  present  capital  market  such 
borrowings  can  be  made  on  most  favorable 
terms.  The  debt  limit  must  be  raised  sub- 
stantially to  make  this  possible. 

During  this  period  of  change-over  to  a 
preparedness  economy,  when  full  employ- 
ment has  not  yet  been  attained,  an  increased 
excise-tax  program  adversely  affects  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  people      •     •     • 

2.  The  second  period:  This  second  period, 
dependent  upon  several  incalculable  factors, 
is  characterized  by  a  very  substantial  meas- 
ure of  employment  and  use  of  our  resources, 
principally  for  preparedness  purposes. 

In  this  stage  of  developing  the  prepared- 
ness economy  a  large  proportion  of  its  costs 
should  be  paid  for  out  of  taxes  In  income 
and  wealth.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
undesirable  social  consequences  resvilting 
from  wartime  profiteering  and  millionaire 
making  without  setting  up  any  barriers  to 
the  attainment  of  the  central  purpose  of  an 
adequate  prepared  less  program. 

Specifically,  the  rate  structxire  of  the  per- 
sonal income  tax  should  be  revised,  with 
well-graduated  rates,  and  the  loopholes 
removed.  Such  loopholes  seriously  Im- 
pair the  Income  tax,  and  particularly  in  such 
a  time  of  national  emergency  cannot  be 
defended.     •     •     • 

3.  The  third  period:  In  this  period  of  the 
preparedness  economy  full  employment  will 
have  been  achieved,  the  preparedness  or  ac- 
tual war  program  will  be  under  way,  and  the 
maximum  resources  of  the  economy  will  be  In 
use,  and  incipient  or  actual  scarcity  will  be 
noticeable.  In  this  phase  of  the  economy  the 
pressure  for  price  rises  and  inflation  are  to 
be  expected. 

Consequently  the  flscal  policy  and  tax  pro- 
gram should  be  made  to  flt  these  changed 
economic  conditions  as  nearly  as  poaaible. 

The  personal  Income  tax  should  be  altered 
once  more,  broadening  the  tax  base  by  lower- 
ing exemptions  and  increasing  ratea. 

Depending  on  the  economic  situation  at 
this  time  the  escess-proflta  tax  should  be 
revlaed  to  curtail  profits  drastically. 

A  selected  list  of  commodities.  Including 
such  things  as  automobiles  radios,  gasoline, 
refrigerators,  etc..  which  can  be  safely  dis- 
pensed with,  should  be  subjected  to  h'gh 
excise  taxes  definitely  Intended  to  curtail 
mass  luxury  consumption,  and  the  limitation 
of  supply  would  beneficially  affect  the  efforts 
devoted  to  the  preparedness  program. 

A  general  "turn-over"  tax  should  be  en- 
acted, based  on  the  "value  added  by  manu- 
facture," with  tax  credits  allowed  for  Federal 
and  State  pay-roll  taxes  in  force,  and  tax  ex- 
emptions for  the  necessities  of  life.  The 
proposed  tax  rate  Is  4  percent  to  begin  with, 
but  if  more  money  is  needed  to  supplement 
other  revenues,  then  the  rate  should  be 
advanced  to  obtain  the  required  sum.  •  •  • 
(pp.  247-248.) 

Of  course,  for  such  a  program  to  work 
according  to  its  proponents,  the  various 
taxes  contained  in  it  would  have  to  come 
into  operation  at  exactly  the  right  time 
or  it  might  have  undesirable  results.  The 
author  of  this  monograph,  Mr.  H.  Dewey 
Anderson,  pointed  out  that  for  Dr. 
Cohm's  plan  to  work.  Congress  would 
have  to  give  up  its  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent, for  only  he  would  have  enough  in- 
telligence to  carry  it  out: 

The  fullest  effect  of  this  somewhat  com- 
plicated tax  program  and  fiscal  policy  cannot 
be  achieved,  providing  vast  sums  of  money  as 


needed  and  preventing  undesirable  effects  on 
the  economy,  unless  the  program  is  clasely 
geared  to  the  entire  administrative  policy 
and  defense  program.  As  this  must  ricces- 
sanly  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government,  which  is  in  the 
best  position  to  know  the  needs  of  the  mo- 
ment, it  seems  deslratle  to  have  the  Congress 
empower  the  Executive  to  apply  one  or  an- 
other of  these  taxes  and  fiscal  controls  as 
they  are  required  (p.  249). 

Thus,  in  order  to  provide  for  defense, 
according  to  this  theory,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  sacrifice  our  democratic  insti- 
tutions. 

A  report  of  the  Study  Committee  on 
National  Debt  of  the  Republican  Con- 
ference of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  May  1939  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  similar  pump-priming  program  that 
the  New  Deal  had  adhered  to  for  6  years 
had  failed;  its  conclusions  were: 

We  have  now  had  6  years'  experience  with 
the  New  Deal  pump-prlmlng  or  spending 
theory.  We  believe  that  this  Is  sufficient 
time  to  test  any  theory,  especially  a  theory 
the  validity  of  which  has  always  been  ques- 
tioned, and  which.  If  Invalid,  can  result  In 
economic  disaster.  As  a  result  of  a  careful 
and  thorough  study  of  all  factors  we  reach 
the  conclusion  that  a  spending  program  as 
such  has  no  place  in  a  well-grounded  and 
general  recovery  plan.  Our  condemnation  is 
complete  and  emphatic. 

The  best  proof  that  spending  has  failed  to 
promote  recovery  is  the  fact  that  eleven  to 
twelve  million  unemployed  American  work- 
ers are  looking  for  Jobs.  In  the  face  of  this 
alone,  it  is  folly  to  contend  that  spending 
has  worked,  for  In  the  words  of  the  President. 
"to  put  people  back  to  work"  was  the  one 
purpose  of  the  first  spending  bill  as  well  as 
every  bill  that  has  since  been  passed. 

It  is  equally  evident  that  the  stimulation  of 
consumption-goods  spending  has  not  led  to 
a  revival  of  capital-goods  spending.  While 
there  is  no  doubt  that  some  stimulation  of 
capital  expenditures  may  be  accomplUhed  in 
this  way,  whatever  amount  has  occurred  has 
not  been  sufflclent  to  promote  a  sustained  re- 
covery. Statistics  contained  In  a  study  pub- 
lished recently  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Ecoru)mlc  Research  indicate  that  while  total 
expenditures  for  durable  goods  and  for  pri- 
vate construction  dropped  from  about  14J} 
biUlon  doUars  in  1939  to  3.3  billion  dollars  In 
1933,  that  they  Increased  to  only  $6,000,000.- 
000  by  1935,  after  2  years  of  heavy  spending. 
The  figures  in  this  study  only  go  through 
1935,  but  if  one  allows  for  a  further  Increase 
of  capital-goods  spending  from  1936  to  1938, 
It  Is  clear  that  the  total  still  remains  far 
short  of  the  amount  spent  before  the  de- 
pression. 

By  merely  drifting  we  are  adopting  the 
slick  New  Deal  method  of  financing  de- 
fense on  the  basis  of  the  discredited 
pump-priming  theory.  Now  it  is  highly 
doubtful  if  it  will  work  because  it  is  gen- 
erally realized  that  the  production  of 
consumers'  goods  cannot  be  increased  as 
fast  as  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  consumer  is  increasing.  This  failure 
will  constitute  the  groundwork  of  infla- 
tion unless  price-control  mechanisms  are 
developed.  If  we  have  runaway  inflation 
it  means  that  the  cost  of  defense  was 
borne  by  those  patriotic  persons  who 
bought  Government  bonds. 


The  Shelterbelt 
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Monday,  April  14,  1941 


EDITORIAL   ARTICLE    FROM    THE   MAGA- 
ZINE AMERICAN  FORESTS 


Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
proposal  to  construct  shelterbelts  in  the 
Prairie  States  was  made  a  few  years  ago 
it  met  with  a  great  deal  of  skepticism. 
There  were  many  who  went  further  and 
denounced  it  as  a  wild,  harebrained 
scheme  which  had  no  possible  chance  to 
succeed.  I  must  confess  that  in  the  be- 
ginning I  was  one  of  those  who  doubted 
its  practicability,  although  conceding  its 
great  value  if  it  could  be  made  success- 
fully. 

-  Now,  beginning  the  seventh  year,  this 
project  has  become  a  notable  conserva- 
tion effort  and  one  of  the  greatest  for- 
estry projects  ever  undertaken  ir  this  or 
any  other  country.  It  is  stating  it  mildly 
to  say  that  the  success  of  this  program 
has  far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  its 
proponents  and  has  astonished  those  who 
were  sincerely  skeptical  in  the  beginning. 

My  district  is  one  of  those  included  in 
the  area  of  shelterbelt  plantings.  I  have 
watched  the  progress  closely  from  the 
very  beginning.  I  have  seen  It  develop  in 
an  amazing  way.  It  Is  a  success  from 
every  standpoint. 

In  carrying  on  this  project  the  Forest 
Service,  with  its  usual  skill  and  thor- 
oughness, has  done  a  piece  of  pioneering 
work  In  a  superb  manner  and  under  very 
adverse  conditions.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  6  years  following  the  in- 
itiation of  this  project  were  among  the 
most  unsatisfactory  from  a  climatic 
standpoint  ever  encountered  in  the  plains 
country.  No  worse  years  could  have  been 
selected  for  beginning  a  project  of  this 
kind.  Furthermore,  the  Forest  Service 
has  no  regular  appropriation  for  this 
work,  but  has  been  compelled  to  rely 
upon  W.  P.  A.  and  other  emergency 
funds.  The  restrictions  surrounding  the 
expenditure  of  these  funds  have  made  it 
extremely  difBcult  to  operate  in  many 
instances.  Furthermore,  in  the  begin- 
ning it  was  not  always  easy  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  farmers  and  local  ofBcials. 
because  they  doubted  the  practicability 
of  the  program.  SuflBce  to  say,  however, 
that  since  the  results  of  the  program  be- 
came apparent  the  cooperation  of  farm- 
ers and  local  ofiQcials  has  been  splendid 
and  this  cooperation,  of  course,  has  had 
much  to  do  with  its  success. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  every 
obstacle  up  to  date  has  been  met  and 


overcome,  the  place  has  now  been  reached 
where  the  work  will  be  severely  handi- 
capped unless  a  regular  appropriation  for 
its  continuance  can  be  made.  Such  an 
appropriation  is  authorized  under  the 
Norris-Doxey  Act  passed  a  few  years  ago. 
The  Senate  has  recently  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture appropriation  bill  providing 
$300,000  for  the  shelterbelt  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
way  by  which  $300,000  can  be  better  spent 
for  conservation  than  this. 

In  the  April  number  of  American  For- 
ests, published  by  that  splendid  conserva- 
tion organization,  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  appears  an  editorial  entitled 
"Piairie  Tree  Banks."  I  believe  that 
Members  of  Congress  will  be  interested  in 
reading  this  endorsemen*  of  the  shelter- 
belt  prograni  by  such  a  high  authority  in 
the  forestry  world.  For  that  reason,  I 
include  it  herewith: 
[From  the  American  Forests  for  AprU  1941) 

PRAIKIE   TKZI   BANKS 

Within  a  year  after  Franklin  Roosevelt 
was  first  elected  President  he  proposed, 
among  other  conservation  meastires,  the 
planting  of  trees  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
Prairie  States  of  the  Middle  West.  His 
thought  was  that  belts  of  trees  properly  lo- 
cated and  spaced  would  protect  farm  lands 
against  droughts  and  wind  erosion  and  would 
help  make  farm  life  more  secure.  The  pro- 
posal was  a  daring  and  imaginative  orte.  Im- 
mediately it  became  a  target  of  wide  criti- 
cism and  ridicule.  The  Idea  of  grldlroning 
the  prairie  with  strips  of  trees  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  Texas  was  branded  as 
ldeall(<tlc.  impracticable,  and  a  waste  of 
money.  Nevertheless,  the  President  desig- 
nated the  United  States  Forest  Servlos  to 
formulate  and  Initiate  the  project  as  a  co- 
operative undertaking  with  the  farmers.  This 
It  did  m  1934  with  a  mlUton  dollars  made 
available  from  Federal  emergency  funds. 

During  the  «  years  which  have  inter- 
vened, the  project  has  been  carried  forward, 
although  subjected  from  year  to  year  to  un- 
certainty of  Federal  operating  funds.  The 
results  shown  are  Impressive.  By  study  and 
aelectlon  of  planting  sites  and  of  species  of 
trees  adapted  to  prairie  conditions,  foreatera 
and  farmers  working  together  have  sufirasi 
fully  established  belts  of  protective  trees  on 
over  22.000  prairie  farms.  Joined  together, 
these  shelterljelts  would  extend  for  nearly 
14.000  miles  and  would  embrace  110,000.000 
living  trees.  Some  of  the  early  plantings  are 
now  affording  adjacent  croplands  protec- 
tion agaltist  the  blowing  away  of  soU  and 
planted  seed  and  thereby  yielding  the  farm- 
ers substantial  benefits.  In  addition,  the 
trees  are  holding  moisture  In  the  surround- 
ing soil,  protecting  stock  from  winter  winds 
and  summer  heat,  providing  wood  products 
and  recreation  areas  for  the  rural  commun- 
ity, attracting  wildlife,  and  In  general  mak- 
ing the  prairie  farm  more  hospitable,  liv- 
able, and  dependable.  They  are  Indeed  a 
bank  on  the  farm,  paying  Interest  not  only 
to  the  farmer  and  his  family  but  to  the 
whole  community. 

The  Prairie  States  planting  project  Is  no 
longer  an  impractical  scheme.  By  Its  own 
showing  and  results  after  only  6  years.  It 
ranks  as  the  most  notable  example  of  for- 
estatlon  to  be  found  In  America.  It  haa 
redeemed  the  faith  of  the  President  In  trees 
and  In  the  ability  of  American  foreatera  to 
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make  tree*  grow  tinder  td^erM  conditions. 
The  weakest  point  in  the  undertaking  today 
to  uncertainty  of  its  continuance.  Prom  the 
beginning,  the  Federal  Oovemment's  share 
of  coats  has  been  provided  largely  from  W. 
P.  A.  funds,  which  may  be  curtailed  or  cut 
off  any  year.  In  the  light  of  the  demon- 
■trated  services  which  these  shelter  forests 
are  rendering  In  making  more  secxire  the 
economy  of  the  Prairie  States  and  through 
them  the  economy  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
•  sounder  and  more  permanent  method  of 
financing  seems  now  Justified.  Otherwise, 
the  full  potential  benefiu  inherent  in  the 
project   may   be  lost. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HAHON  W.  SUMNERS 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  AprU  14,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HATTON  W. 
SUMNEHS.  OF  TEXAS 


Mr.  8UMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing address  which  I  delivered  over  the 
radio  on  April  10,  1941: 

People  of  America,  comrades  in  a  great  re- 
•ponstbtUty  I  come  to  you  tonight  as  one 
who  wants  to  be  useful  in  this  tragic  hour 
of  the  world  when  our  Nation  faces  the  grav- 
est perils  In  Its  history,  and  in  some  of  its 
major  attitudes  is  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  so-called  democracies  which  tonight  no 
kmgor  exist. 

For  38  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Congress.  I  have  some  familiarity  with  our 
j^resent  situation  and  of  the  tragic  develop- 
ments abroad.  All  my  life  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  the  facts  rather  than  in  the  theories 
cf  things.  I  have  studied  your  business  here 
while  my  people  have  taken  care  of  the  poli- 
tics 0*  our  relationship.  I  have  not  been  dis- 
tracted by  any  concern  for  prestige  or  posi- 
tion because  I  have,  I  believe,  a  fairly  ac- 
curate notion  of  the  relative  values  of  things. 
I  believe  I  know  something  of  the  nature  of 
fovernment — how  It  operates,  what  happens 
when  certain  things  are  done  to  it.  the  nat- 
ural laws  which  govern  it.  and  I  know  human 
nature  as  it  is  related  to  government.  I  have 
•earched  for  a  knowledge  of  this  business  in 
the  experience  of  the  ages,  not  in  the  theories 
of  men.  Having  been  dcffflved  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  institutional  education  and  thrown 
upon  my  own  resources.  I  have  developed.  I 
trust,  some  capacity  for  examining  the  facts 
of  things  and  how  things  work.  I  have  no 
delusions  about  hviman  greatness  nor  craving 
for  hero  worship.  Only  God  is  great  in  this 
great  economy.  These  things  I  state  to  per- 
suade your  consideration  of  what  I  shall  say 
to  you  as  one  of  yotir  "watchmen  on  the 
tower." 

Immediately  following  the  World  War  we. 
and  the  other  democracies,  swung  rapidly 
Irom  a  high  peak  of  unselfish  patriotism,  to 
the  other  extreme — the  distlrwtlve  character- 
istics and  inevitable  consequences  of  which 
were  clearly  discernible  then  to  any  detached 
student  of  current  developments.  I  tried  to 
make  cur  pecple  realize  what  we  were  doing 
then  and  the  ineviuble  results,  but  ncbcdy 
could  be  bothered.     People  listened  only  to 


what  they  wanted  to  hear.  It  was  the  grand 
age  of  the  Jazz— Jazz  music.  Jazz  literature. 
Jazz  philosophy,  and  Jazz  statesmanship. 
Each  of  the  developments  which  followed, 
one  after  the  other,  was  equally  visible  but 
the  people  would  not  listen.  They  would  not 
see,  they  would  not  be  warned.  The  his- 
torian of  the  future  will  probably  classify 
that  period  as  the  most  freakish,  the  most 
nonunderstandable  part  of  the  history  of  otir 
culture  and  civilization,  ending  for  others 
already,  and  for  us  certainly,  in  the  greatest 
tragedy  of  the  ages,  unless  we  in  America, 
n-w  as  a  united  people,  will  be  warned  by 
the  experience  of  others  and  by  common 
sense  before  It  is  too  late;  tinless  we  equip 
ourselves  quickly — physicaUy.  morally,  pa- 
triotically, and  In  every  other  way.  to  meet 
the  impending  test  of  our  ability  to  endure 
we  will  fail  at  the  test  unless  we  do.  Such 
a  preparation,  such  a  fitness,  might  prevent 
us  from  having  to  meet  the  supreme  test. 
Nothing  short  of  it  can.  Don't  permit  any- 
one to  fool  you  about  that.  A  soft  people 
Internally  weak,  looking  for  opportunities  for 
profits  and  gains  rather  than  for  sacrifice 
and  service,  unwilling  to  pay  the  price  of 
liberty,  cannot   survive  in  these  times. 

With  great  rapidity  we  are  moving  toward 
actual  fighting  contact  with  this  World  War, 
unprepared  either  to  win  or  to  defend  our- 
selves. Wars  are  won  or  lost  in  the  factories 
new.  Frenchmen  In  the  factories  of  France 
were  winning  the  war  for  Germany  long  be- 
fore the  Maglnot  Line  broke.  These  people 
now  conquered  and  enslaved,  finally  came  to 
realize  that  fact,  but  it  was  too  late. 

The  things  we  are  promising  to  one  group 
of  the  belligerents,  which  groups  are  one  by 
one  being  conquered,  and  cur  challenge  to  the 
other  group,  constituting  the  most  thoroughly 
equipped  and  efficient  fighting  machine  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  considered  in  the  light 
of  what  we  are  doing  to  make  good  our  prom- 
ises and  preparing  ourselves  to  meet  the 
challenge  if  we  are  attack-Kl.  do  not  make 
sense.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  across 
to  the  American  people,  and  I  am  having 
difficulty  in  doing  it.  When  I  tender  the 
services  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
the  executive  agencies  of  the  Government.  I 
am  charged  with  trying  to  "put  them  on  the 
spot. "  When  I  try  to  get  an  acceptance  of 
the  attitude  that  nobody  ought  to  profit  from 
the  necessities  of  his  Government  In  the  time 
of  its  greatest  peril,  there  is  no  general  reac- 
tion. When  I  try  to  separate  the  great  bulk 
of  loyal  labor  from  Individuals  who  are  not. 
to  protect  labor  against  the  loss  of  public 
opinion,  through  these  paralyzing  strikes  I 
am  called  a  labor  baiter.  When  I  try  to 
arouse  the  States  to  a  sense  of  their  responsi- 
bility and  duty.  I  am  charged  with  trying  to 
"pass  the  buck."  When  I  try  to  arouse  the 
pecple  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility,  their 
duty,  and  their  power,  and  their  peril,  I  am 
told  that  it  is  the  Government's  business.  I 
am  trying  to  get  every  agency,  every  Influence 
aroused  and  ccnfcicus  of  our  danger,  solidi- 
fied by  that  consciousness  and  unitedly  en 
the  Job.  before  It  is  too  late.  I  want  your 
cocperaticn  and  your  help,  because  In  this 
country  public  opinion  Is  our  supreme  law. 

We  are  all  in  the  same  boat.  We  face  the 
same  dangers — laborers  and  capitalists,  the 
pecple  in  the  factory  and  the  people  in  the 
office,  the  pecple  in  the  field — everyv;here. 
Premising  planes  to  Yugoslavia,  promising 
planes  to  Greece,  promising  things  to  Eng- 
land, and  needing  with  great  urgency  every- 
thing for  our  own  defense  that  we  can  pro- 
dv.c€  by  working  24  Mours  per  day  every  day; 
and  all  the  while  having  factories  idle  or 
slowed  down  does  not  make  eense.  For 
American  citizens,  whether  owners  or  oper- 
atives, who  are  sharing  in  the  ccmmcn  peril, 
actually  to  be  stopping  the  wheels  of  industry, 
the  operation  of  which  is  absolutely  essential 
to  make  good  cur  promises  to  people  whom 
we  have  induced  to  resist  aggression,  and 
absolutely  essential  in  order  to  give  tis  even 


a  substantial  chance  to  escape  the  common 
disaster  of  the  democracies  of  the  world,  does 
not  make  sense.  This  paralysis  of  productive 
energy,  however,  is  not  the  fundamental 
thing — not  the  fundamental  cause.  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  about  that  now.  I  am  one  of 
your  watchmen  on  the  tower  reporting  to  you 
tonight  what  I  see.  The  cause  lies  deeper. 
We  have  to  examine  deeper  than  merely  mak- 
ing munitions  of  war  and  getting  factories 
into  operation.  We  have  been  doing  too 
much  talking  about  preserving  the  gains  of 
labor  and  the  profits  of  business.  That  is 
about  all  we  have  heard  for  a  long  time.  We 
have  not  been  hearing  much  about  service 
and  sacrifice,  preparation  for  the  supreme 
eltoft,  in  the  present  situation  when  only  a 
people  willing  to  give  all  if  necessary,  willing 
to  die  if  necessary  In  order  to  preserve  those 
things  which  make  life  worth  living,  have  a 
chance  to  survive.  There  come  such  times. 
Such  a  time  has  come  to  America.  It  Is  now. 
It  came  to  France.  They  responded  to  the 
challenge,  but  It  was  too  late.  The  Maginot 
line  had  been  broken. 

In  America  each  group  is  looking  at  its  own 
perfections,  looking  to  see  what  is  wrong 
with  the  others.  If  each  would  turn  the 
spotlight  upon  himself  It  would  help.  "What 
is  wrong  with  me?"  "What  is  my  attitude?" 
It  is  unbelievable  when  we  really  look  at 
the  situation  we  are  in.  that  any  American 
citizen  in  this  tragic  hour  in  the  history  of 
all  time,  in  this  time  of  his  Nation's,  bis  own, 
his  children's  greatest  peril,  would  be  con- 
sidering "What  advantage  can  I  personally 
get  out  of  this  situation  directly  or  Indirectly 
from  my  Government?" — willing  to  make 
merchandise  of  his  own  interests,  the  perils  of 
his  Nation  and  the  hope  of  peoples  to  have  a 
chance  to  be  free.    It  does  not  make  sense. 

We  have  but  one  btislness  in  America  today, 
and  that  is  to  save  this  country  as  a  place 
where  men  may  remain  free.  What  business 
do  they  have  now  in  England  and  in  many 
other  .parts  of  the  world?  Just  one  business. 
If  they  had  attended  to  that  business  when 
they  should  have  done  it.  they  would  be  liv- 
ing in  peace  Instead  of  In  the  midst  of  dread 
and  ruin  and  death.  They  got  on  the  Job  too 
late.  If  we  will  attend  to  that  business  now, 
we  may  not  have  to  go  through  what  they  are 
going  through  on  the  other  side.  That  is  our 
only  chance  to  escape.  Has  anybody  little 
enough  sense  not  to  know  that?  In  this  coun- 
try at  this  time  is  centered  the  heps  of  the  ages 
lor  all  the  world.  It  does  not  make  sense  what 
we  are  doing.  As  a  people  we  are  not  under 
the  solidifying  Influence  of  a  consclcu'^noss 
of  our  common  danger,  the  shadow  of  which 
grows  thicker  each  day  as  we  move  closer 
and  closer  toward  the  battle  line  of  this  war, 
utterly  unprepared,  spiritually,  patrloticnlly. 
or  physically  to  win  the  war  or  to  defend  cur- 
selves.  What  I  am  saying  may  not  be 
agreed  to  now — I  will  bs  misquoted  and  mis- 
understood now.  but  I  would  wager  my  life 
that  if  we  do  not  agree  up>cn  these  things 
essential  to  our  security  now  when  we  can  do 
it.  we  will  wish  we  had  before  we  get  through. 
We  have  not  a  chance  to  do  what  we  are  doing 
and  escape  attack  unless  we  can  back  It  up 
with  a  military  prep>aredness  so  complete,  a 
pecple  so  powerful  in  their  union,  high  pur- 
pose, courage,  unselfish  devctlon  and  patri- 
otism, that  nobody  will  risk  the  attack.  We 
have  been  making  noises  like  an  eagle  but  we 
ought  to  be  doubly  certain  that  we  are  not 
strutting  our  stuff  like  a  fat  chicken  before 
as  hungry  a  hawk  as  ever  swooped  to  the  kill. 
Great  epochs  come  to  the  world  which  try 
the  souls  and  test  the  fioer  of  people.  This  is 
such  a  time.  We  are  not  going  to  escape 
the  test.  We  are  not  going  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  our  failure  to  meet  it,  either, 
if  we  tail.  I  know  that.  That  is  why  I  am 
driving  so  hard  these  stressful,  dangerous 
days,  doing  everything  I  can  to  arouse,  unite, 
and  prepare  my  pecple  before  it  is  too  late. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  the  American  peo- 
ple should  become  conscious  of  the  facts  of 
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our  situation  we  could  do  the  Job.  We  would 
not  be  fighting  for  profits  and  advantages 
now.  They  quit  fighting  for  profits  in  Eng- 
land, but  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  escape 
the  rain  of  death  from  the  skies.  The  French 
people  quit,  everybody  did.  employers  and 
employees:  they  worked  until  they  dropped, 
men,  women,  and  children,  but  the  Maginot 
line  was  broken.  It  was  too  late.  We  are 
going  to  be  willing  to  give  all  we  have  to 
our  Government  before  this  thing  is  over. 
The  things  we  are  fighting  for  now  will  seem 
mighty  insignificant  before  we  get  through. 
The  French  people  can  tell  you.  The  Eng- 
lish people  can  tell  you.  The  blood-soaked 
lands  of  the  world  can  tell  you.  The  vision 
is  before  our  eyes;  the  warning  is  before 
our  eyes.  We  are  now  walking  in  their  foot- 
steps toward  the  same  doom.  It  does  not 
make  sense.  We  have  our  Maginot  line,  too — 
a  thin  line  of  battleships  afloat  upon  the 
seas.  What  if  it  should  break.  There  is  no 
margin  of  safety  still  left  for  us  to  squander. 

We  have  to  swing  away  from  selfish,  self- 
centered,  group-concerned.  short-sighted 
self-interest,  which  now,  unfortunately,  is 
blighting  our  souls  and  making  us  unfit  to 
win.  I  am  not  singling  out  labor.  All  of  us 
equally.  The  fuller  life  we  have  heard  so 
much  about  has  not  been  a  greater  courage, 
a  greater  patriotism,  the  greater  fitness  to  be 
free,  greater  fitness  to  live,  but  the  fuller  of 
gasoline,  moving-picture  shows,  prize  fights, 
and  things  of  that  sort.  Such  a  people  can- 
not win.  It  is  not  written  in  the  book  of  des- 
tiny that  such  a  p)eople  can  hold  the  line 
against  the  combined  Influences  of  the  world 
that  challenge  today  the  right  of  men  to  be 
free. 

We  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  mighty  big 
talking  considering  what  we  are  prepared  to 
back  up.  telling  everybody  to  stay  out  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  or  fight.  From  the  tip 
of  Cape  Horn  to  the  frozen  seas  of  the  north 
we  say  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  "stay  out." 
Besides  this  hemisphere,  we  are  having  much 
to  say  about  what  is  happening  in  every  cor- 
ner of  the  earth  today.  In  the  conflicts  in 
Europe,  in  Africa,  In  Asia — all  over  the  world. 
I  state  this  not  in  criticism  but  as  a  fact 
which  an  Intelligent  people  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  in  this  world  aflame  with  the  passions 
and  the  horrors  of  war.  Everything  we  have 
or  can  hope  for  we  put  at  stake  in  this 
world  at  war. 

We  must  reach  and  solidify  through  the 
realization  of  a  common  danger  and  a  com- 
mon Interest  the  loyal  patriotic  people  of 
this  country  in  the  factories,  in  the  fields— 
everywhere.  We  must  agree  that  we  have 
but  one  business  that  is  now  worthy  of  con- 
sideration and  that  is  the  preservation  of 
this  country  as  a  place  where  people  will 
still  have  a  chance  to  be  free.  We  must  agree 
that  we  will  see  to  it  that  any  Just  grievance 
of  labor  will  be  attended  to  and  that  some 
better  method  than  that  of  paralyzing  these 
plants  necessary  for  our  security  must  be  re- 
sorted to.  We  must  agree  that  this  Nation 
shall  not  be  left  Impotent  in  the  presence  of 
its  enemies.  We  must  agree  that  Its  young 
men  who  are  being  called  to  the  colors  shall 
have  the  best  equipment  which  a  grateful 
people  can  provide  for  these  young  men  who 
are  preparing  to  give  their  lives  if  need  be 
for  their  country — for  the  rest  of  us.  It  shall 
not  be  allowed  by  the  people,  by  the  Federal 
Government,  or  the  government  of  the  States 
that  these  boys  in  uniform  shall  be  deprived, 
by  strikes  or  lockouts  in  the  factories,  of  the 
best  that  the  genius  and  effort  of  a  people 
fit  to  live  in  the  same  world  with  these  young 
men.  can  give,  to  insure  a  national  prepared- 
ness most  calculated  to  prevent  any  attack, 
or  if  attacked,  the  best  equipment  to  protect 
themselves  and  defend  this  country.  Any- 
thing less  than  that  will  not  long  be  toler- 
ated by  any  people  fit  to  win.  I  warn  the 
Nation  that  the  morale  of  these  boys  in  uni- 
form cannot  stand  the  strain  of  such  spec- 


tacles as  we  have  been  seeing  m  this  country 
lately.  Their  hearts  cannot  sustain,  their 
courage  cannot  survive  to  inspire  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  for  a  government  which 
stands  by  passively  permitting  those  who 
will  not  operate  these  factories  necessary  to 
equip  these  boys,  beat  up  and  prevent  those 
who  would. 

I  absolve  the  rank  and  file  of  labor.  The 
things  some  of  these  leaders  are  responsible 
for  Is  more  unfair  to  the  loyal,  patriotic 
laboring  man  than  to  anybody  el.se.  Their 
boys  are  in  uniform  the  same  as  anvbody  else. 
Their  stake  in  this  Government,  "in  Its  se- 
curity. In  the  opportunity  to  escape  being 
driven  as  a  slave  by  a  dictator  is  as  great  as 
that  of  anybody  else.  In  addition  to  this, 
their  hard-earned  support  of  public  opinion, 
the  thing  which  they  have  earned  through 
years  and  years  of  struggle  and  upon  which 
they  must  depend,  is  being  driven  away  from 
them  by  these  leaders  who  recklessly  disre- 
gard what  the  people  think  or  will  stand  for 
or  ought  to  stand  for— people  whose  boys  are 
in  uniform. 

My  time  is  about  expired.  I  discussed  these 
matters  more  fully  In  a  recent  speech  in  the 
House  under  the  title  "Strikes  in  Defense 
Industries— What  They  Did  to  France— What 
They  Are  Doing  to  Our  National  Security— 
What  They  Are  Doing  to  Labor."  including 
the  testimony  of  William  C.  Bullitt,  recently 
Ambassador  to  France,  and  of  Merrill  C. 
Meigs.  Chief  of  the  Air  Division.  Office  of 
Production  Management.  If  you  will  send 
me  a  postcard,  with  your  name  and  address 
plainly  given.  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  it — 
Hatton  W.  Sumners,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington.  D.  C. 

In  this  closing  minute  will  you  pledge  with 
me,  each  one.  that  so  help  me  God.  insofar 
as  I  can  make  It  possible,  regardless  of  the 
cost,  this  country  of  ours  shall  remain  one 
place  where  people  have  a  chance  to  be  free. 
I  wish  to  thank  you  and  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  for  affording  me  this  opportunity. 
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RESOLUTION  OF  THE  KANSAS   SENATE 


Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude a  resolution  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  a  law 
which  will  provide  for  national  old-age 
pensions,  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Kansas  on  April  2,  1941, 

Senate  Resolution  No.  26 

Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  a  law  which 
will  provide  for  national  old-age  pensions 
Whereas  no  provision  is  made  for  the  re- 
tirement Income  for  those  who  have  reached 
retirement  age,  or  who  will  attain  that  age, 
who  have,  as  farmers,  business  or  profes.slonal 
men.  or  In  other  capacities,  created  Jobs  for 
themselves  and  others,  nor  for  those  who 
have  been  employed  on  farms,  in  homes, 
churches,  public  offices,  or  in  other  employ- 
ment excluded  by  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act,  except  by  submitting  to  poverty  regis- 
tration of  themselves  and  all  of  the  members 
of  their  family,  while  retirement  income  and 


widows'  pensions  are  made  available  to  all 
employed  In  business  and  industrial  estab- 
lishments without  question  as  to  their  eco- 
nomic status:   and 

Whereas  there  is  an  adequate  need  for  old- 
age  pensions  for  aged  persons  in  this  coun- 
try: and 

Whereas  It  would  be  more  practicable  for 
persons  to  be  paid  on  a  national  basis  rather 
than  on  a  State  basis:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Re90lve&  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Kansas.  That  we  respectfully  urge  and  re- 
quest the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  some  legislation  which  will  provide 
adequate  old-age  pensions  on  a  national 
basis;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be 
made  a  permanent  record  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  senate,  and  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
be  directed  to  have  copies  of  this  resolution 
sent  to  each  Member  of  the  Kansas  delegation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States 

Adcpted  AprU  2.  1941 

Carl  E.  Frtend. 

President  of  the  Semite. 
Clarencz   W.  Mnxnt. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  have  been  re- 
quested to  insert  the  following: 

Whereas  in  these  times  of  unrest  and  un- 
certainty because  of  world  conditions  It  la 
vitally  necessary  for  the  national  welfare  to 
have  national  unity;  and 

Whereas  national  unity  is  not  possible 
when  American  citizens  are  discriminated 
against  on  grounds  of  race  or  color:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Japanese-American 
Citizens  League  go  on  record  as  being  unal- 
terably opposed  to  any  form,of  discrimination 
against  any  group  of  citizens  based  on  race 
or  color,  and  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
bring  about  national  unity  of  all  American 
citizens  in  order  to  be  able  to  face  any  emer- 
gency or  crisis  from  within  or  without. 

Whereas  In  the  cause  of  national  defense  It 
is  the  duty  of  every  able-bodied  citizen  to  b« 
willing  and  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the 
defense  of  his  country;  and 

Whereas  American  citizens  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry are  always  ready  and  willing  to  do 
their  utmost  for  the  welfare  of  their  country: 
and 

Whereas  It  has  been  called  to  our  atten- 
tion that  unnecessary  rules  and  reg\ilationa 
have  been  set  up  to  discriminate  against  citi- 
zens of  Japanese  ancestry  to  Join  the  Nation's 
armed  forces,  thereby  making  it  Imposslbl* 
for  them  to  fulfill  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities as  American  citizens  for  the  defens* 
of  their  country:  Therefore  be  it 
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Re»olx>ed.  That  the  Japanese-American  Cltl- 
Bens  League  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  In  order  that  such  un- 
necessary and  restrictive  rules  and  regulatlotVB 
be  ellmlnatad  In  order  that  American  cltl- 
aens  of  Japanese  ancestry  may  prove  their 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  and  be  enabled 
to  participate  In  the  defense  of  their  country 
by  being  able  to  enter  any  branch  of  the 
armed  forces  necessary  for  national  defense; 
and 

Whereas  American  citizens  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry, by  unanimous  thought  and  action, 
are  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  desire  of  all  American 
citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry  to  show  their 
allegiance  to  the  United  States:  Be  It  there- 
fore 

Resolved,  That  the  Japanese-American  Cltl- 
aens  League  in  general  assembly  in  Portland, 
Oreg..  this  3d  day  of  September  1940.  reaf- 
firm without  any  reservation  our  allegiance 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
to  our  American  Ideals  and  institutions. 


A  Practical  Peace  Measure 
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IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  AprU  14.  1941 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     PORT     WAYNE 
(IND.)    NEWS-SENTINEL 


Mr.  on  J  .IK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Senti- 
nel, of  April  11.  1941: 

{From  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel 
of  April  11,  1941] 

A  PKACnCAL   PSACS   MKASVHX 

Representative  Gxobcs  W.  Gnxix.  of  the 
Fourth  Indiana  District,  ana  Senator  Chakus 
W.  ToBST.  of  New  Hampshire,  In  the  House 
and  Senate,  respectively,  are  sponsoring  a 
Joint  resolution  of  high  national  Importance, 
which  calls  for  "prohibiting  the  use  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and  Amer- 
ican vessels  and  aircraft  for  transporting,  de- 
livering, or  convoying  articles  or  materials  to 
all  belligerent  countries." 

Here  is  a  definite,  concrete  meastire  upon 
which  the  people  can  register  anti-war  senti- 
ment in  letters  «nd  telegrams  addressed  to 
Representative  Onxii,  Senator  Raymond  E. 
Willis,  Senator  Fkederick  Van  Ntrrs,  and 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C 

This  GUIie-Tobey  resolution,  designated  as 
House  Joint  Resolution  158.  has  been  referred 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 
and  It  win  slumber  there  forever  unless  the 
people  immediately  rise  up  and  demand  that 
It  be  brought  out  for  debate  and  enactment. 
The  Glllle-Tobey  resolution  provides  that — 
"Except  In  a  time  when  the  United  States 
la  engaged  in  war.  hereafter  no  part  of  the 
land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States, 
aad  no  vessel  doctunented.  or  aircraft  regis- 
tered or  licensed,  imder  the  laws  of  the  United 
SUtes.  shall  be  used,  directly  or  indirectly, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  United  States  and  Its  Territories  and  pos- 
sessions, to  transport  or  deliver,  or  in  conneo- 
with  tbs  transportation  or  delivery  of. 


or  for  convoy  purposes  In  connection  with 
the  transportation  or  delivery  of,  any  articles 
or  materials  to  or  for  the  use  of  any  foreign 
country  with  respect  to  which  the  President 
has  Issued  a  proclamation^  under  section  1  of 
the  neutrality  law  of  1939,  or  which  \s  en- 
gaged in  actual  hostilities  with  one  or  more 
foreign  countries  even  though  a  state  of  war 
has  not  been  declared  or  recognized  in  any 
such  proclamation." 

That  resolution  is  short,  simple,  plain, 
explicit. 

It  gives  clear  expression  to  the  opposition 
to  convoys.  And  Its  enactment  Is  the  only 
noeans  by  which  the  people,  through  their 
Congress,  can  now  possibly  stay  the  hand  of 
anybody  In  the  executive  branch  who  may 
be  Interested  in  precipitating  war  for  this 
country  by  resort  to  a  system  of  American 
convoys  and  deliveries. 

In  order  to  expedite  consideration  and  en- 
actment of  this  extremely  important  legisla- 
tion, every  Interested  citizen — and  what  citi- 
zen Is  not  Interested? — should  immediately 
send  letters  not  only  to  the  President,  their 
Representative,  and  their  Senators,  but  also 
to  Representative  Sol  Bloom,  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  to  Senator  Walter  P.  Georgz. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Representative  Gilui  has  urged  all  his 
constituents  to  continue  sending  him  ex- 
pressions of  their  views  on  all  major  Issues. 
He  has  rightly  stressed  the  Importance  of 
such  public  participation  in  the  democratic 
processes  of  translating  public  sentiment  Into 
public  law. 

He  deserves  your  cooperation  In  this  prac- 
tical Christian  undertaking  to  Implement  the 
preponderant  will  for  peace  in  the  form  of 
your  expressions  endorsing  the  resolution 
which  he  and  Senator  Tobey  have  drafted 
to  prohibit  courses  of  action  which  will 
render  peace  Impossible. 

Accordingly.  The  News-Sentinel  now  urges 
both  those  who  have  previously  written  to 
Washington  and  those  who  for  any  reason 
have  heretofore  failed  to  write,  to  do  so  this 
very  evening,  without  another  hour's  delay. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  As  a  National- 
Defense  Project  Is  a  Myth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  AprU  14,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN 
ZANDT,  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
therein  an  address  delivered  by  me  over 
the  red  network  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.,  April  3.  1941,  entitled  "The 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  As  a  National-De- 
fense Project  Is  a  Myth": 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  For 
months  America  has  been  engaged  In  the 
greatest  defense  effort  In  the  history  of  this 
Nation.  Tonight  we  have  under  arms  1,400.- 
000  men.  while  our  defense  industries  are 
working  day  and  night  In  a  gigantic  effort  to 
reach  peak  prodtKtlon  so  that  otir  national- 
defenas  program  may  be  made  effective  to 
meet  any  emergency. 


Despite  the  fact  we  are  at  peace  with  all 
nations.  Congress  has  appropriated  since  Sep- 
tember 1939  approximately  $40,000,000,000  in 
the  name  of  national  defense,  while  during 
the  World  War  our  actual  defense  expendi- 
tures were  only  $19,000,000,000. 

The  American  citizen  is  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  the  legal  debt  limit  has  been  raised 
to  $65,000,000,000  to  meet  the  problem  of 
national  defense,  and  that  it  is  freely  pre- 
dicted the  debt  limit  may  exceed  $100,000,- 
000,000  In  the  near  future.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  this  Increased  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment will  be  paid  through  the  medium 
of  taxation. 

The  American  people  are  proud  of  their 
heritage  and  no  eacriflce  Is  too  great  on  their 
part  to  Insure  continuance  of  liberty  and 
freedom.  To  those  of  us  who  have  been 
elected  as  Representatives  of  the  people.  It  is 
our  duty  to  closely  scrutinize  every  proposal 
that  is  labeled  as  necessary  for  our  national 
defense. 

While  we  are  quick  to  recognize  legitimate 
defense  measures  and  support  them  whole- 
heartedly, as  revealed  by  the  overwhelming 
approval  given  appropriations  requested  as 
necessary,  we  are  loathe  to  put  our  seal  of 
approval  on  pet  ideas  that  have  been  tagged 
as  necessary  defense  legislation  when  their 
alleged  usefulness  to  nationnl  defense  is  an 
Insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  American 
people. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  in 
Europe  priority  rights  have  been  given  nu- 
merous projects  on  the  assumption  that  they 
were  necessary  to  our  national  defense.  Such 
measures  were  recognized  as  purely  domestic, 
and  while  their  relation  to  national  defense 
may  have  been  questionable,  many  of  us  gave 
our  approval  because  of  the  resulting  benefit 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
March  21  sent  a  message  to  Congress  telling 
of  his  intention  to  ask  approval  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  St.  Lawrence  seawey  and 
power  project  as  necessary  to  national  defense, 
Congress  immediately  recognized  the  return 
of  a  political  pet  idea  defeated  by  the  Senate 
in  1934  and  now  garberd  In  new  regalia — the 
armor  of  national  defense. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  Is  not  a  new  idea. 
Since  the  tin-n  of  the  century  it  has  raised  its 
head  many  times  only  to  be  ^ubdued  by  calm 
deliberation  and  sound  reasoiiing.  On  March 
19,  1941.  after  5  years  of  netrotiatlcns.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  authorized  the  signing  of  a 
treaty  with  Canada  for  the  construction  of  a 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  deep  waterway  and 
the  development  of  the  hydroelectric  resources 
of  the  International  Rapids  section  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River. 

We  are  told  that  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project,  which  cannot  possibly  be  completed 
and  in  operation  before  1947,  6  years  hence.  Is 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  our  defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

In  the  same  breath.  Industries  within  the 
Great  Lakes  region  are  promised  cheap  power; 
Great  Lakes  shipbuilding  yards  are  promised 
huge  contracts  to  build  oceangoing  vessels. 
Inland  cities,  such  as  Duluth.  Chicago.  Cleve- 
land, and  Detroit,  are  to  become  great  Inland 
ports,  and  the  mldwestern  farmer  is  offered 
cheap  transportation  rates  for  his  products. 

The  treaty  contemplates  that  the  project 
be  divided  in  two  parts,  one  for  the  construc- 
tion of  dams  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  be 
used  In  the  development  of  new  sources  of 
cheap  hydroelectric  power  subsidized  by  the 
Government,  and  the  other  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  27-foot  channel  from  Montreal  to 
the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes,  a  distance  of 
1.200  mUes.  90  percent  of  which  is  wholly 
within  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  at  an 
eventual  cost  of  $1,200,000,000. 

The  Initial  appropriation  to  be  asked  from 
Congress  will  be  applied  to  the  construction 
program  for  the  International  Rapids  section. 
For  this  section  alone  the  combined  cost  of 
both  the  navigation  and  power  development 
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programs  will  amount  to  approximately  $267,- 
000.000.  the  United  States  paying  $206,000,000. 
since  Canada  is  to  be  g:,ven  credit  for  the  cost 
of  construction  of  the  Welland  Canal,  which 
will  be  a  component  part  of  the  proposed  St. 
Lawrence  seaway. 

The  average  American  Is  being  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  St.  Lawrence  project  is  being 
wholeheartedly  accepted  by  not  only  this 
Nation  but  likewise  by  our  Canadian  neigh- 
bors. On  the  contrary.  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  not  only  high-Government  offi- 
cials in  Canada  but  the  people  In  general 
have  opposed  this  project  for  years  as  being 
economically  unsound. 

This  is  evidenced  by  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  the  Canadian  Minister  of 
Finance  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1941.  when  he  said.  "The  St. 
LawTence  Waterway  Project  is  beyond  the 
realm  of  financial  pos.3lbillty  so  far  as  Can- 
ada Is  concerned." 

Canadian  opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
Waterway  Project  has  become  stronger  since 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  became  engaged  In 
the  present  war.  They  frown  upon  this 
project  since  it  will  be  the  means  of  de- 
pleting their  finances  and  dividing  their  ef- 
forts to  win   the  war 

Despite  the  wild  assertion  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  that  Can- 
ada recognizes  such  a  project  as  necessary 
to  their  national  defense,  let  me  read  you  a 
direct  quotation  from  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Hogg. 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Com- 
mission of  Ontario,  the  Canadian  agency 
which  would  develop  and  have  at  its  dis- 
posal one-half  of  the  St.  Lawrence  power. 
Dr.  Hogg  stated,  "It  is  quite  evident  that  this 
development  cannot  be  classed  as  a  war 
measure  for  even  if  It  were  undertaken  to- 
morrow It  would  be  6  or  7  years  before  it 
could  become  of  use.  Yet  the  project  is  per- 
sistently misrepresented  as  a  war  measure 
which  far  from  helping  would  actually  hand- 
icap war  work." 

We  can  well  appreciate  the  position  the 
Canadian  people  have  been  forced  to  take  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project.  Were  It 
not  for  the  American  program  of  aid  to 
Great  Britain  our  Canadian  neighbors  would 
be  as  militant  In  their  opposition  as  millions 
of  Americans  who  recognize  tills  project  as  a 
destructive  Influence  because  of  its  devastat- 
ing effect  on  the  economic  stability  of  both 
nations. 

It  Is  not  difficult  for  us  to  agree  with  our 
Canadian  neighbors  tnat  the  proposed  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  is  of  little  value  and  cannot 
be  Justified  as  a  national-defense  measure. 
Since  we  as  a  Nation  are  building  our  own 
defenses  and  engaged  in  a  superhuman  effort 
to  aid  Great  Britain  the  digging  of  an  inter- 
national ditch  and  putting  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  the  power  business 
en  a  larger  scale  and  at  a  cost  of  over  $1,000,- 
000.000  Is  not  only  ridiculous  when  Great 
Britain  needs  ships  and  implements  of  war, 
but  It  is  likewise  an  undreamed-of  folly. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  this 
seaway  and  power  project  will  require  at  least 
a  period  of  7  years  before  it  can  be  placed  In 
opsration.  During  the  construction  of  the 
locks,  dams,  and  generating  plants  and  after 
completion  the  entire  project,  both  from  a 
power  and  seaway  standpoint,  will  prove  an 
easy  target  for  enemj  bombers  or  "fifth 
columnists."  Even  the  ships  using  the  sea- 
way would  be  open  to  attack  from  the  air. 

Little  has  been  said  of  the  gigantic  task 
facing  the  United  States  In  defending  the 
St.  LawTence  seaway  and  power  project.  Mili- 
tary experts  predict  that  it  will  cost  over  a 
billion  dollars  to  erect  nnd  maintain  suitable 
defenses  since  the  St.  LawTence  seaway  from 
the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence  River  to 
Duluth.  Minn.,  at  the  head  of  the  Great 
Lakes  will  require  military  posts  at  strategic 
points. 

Keeping  In  mind  that  this  so-called  na- 
tional-defense   project    win    require    at    the 


utmost  7  years  of  Intensive  effort  to  insure 
completion  let  us  consider  the  argument  that 
our  defense  industries  are  In  immediate  need 
of  additional  electric  power. 

If  we  are  in  immediate  need  of  electric 
power,  tomorrow  may  be  too  late.  At  this 
moment  the  Adams  Electric  Plant  at  Niagara 
Falls.  N.  Y.,  Is  standing  Idle  because  of  a 
treaty  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
regarding  the  diversion  of  water.  Revision 
of  this  treaty  can  make  possible  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Adams  plant  overnight,  and 
Immediately  generate  307.000  kilowatt-hours 
of  electricity.  At  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  a  plant  is 
being  constructed  to  provide  80.CO0  kilowatt- 
hours,  which  is  capable  of  being  increased 
to  160,000  kilowatt-hours  within  a  year. 

It  is  beyond  contradiction  that  existing 
water  and  steam  generating  plants  both  on 
the  American  and  Canadian  side  of  the  Niag- 
ara River  can  be  expanded  within  a  2-ycar 
period  to  enable  generating  3,000,000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity.  In  addition  steam 
generating  plants  can  be  constructed  within 
a  period  of  2  years  adjacent  to  coal  mines  In 
coal-prcduclng  States,  such  as  Pennsjivania 
at  one-third  the  cost  of  hydroelectric  plants 
and  not  only  provide  millions  of  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electric  power  but  likewise  give 
steady  employment  to  thousands  of  good 
Americans. 

To  further  prove  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  as  a  national-defense  project  is  a 
myth,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  seaway  which  Is  Intended  to  pro- 
vide a  27-foot  channel  from  the  head  of 
the  St.  LawTence  River  to  the  head  of  the 
Great  Lakes  will  be  closed  to  navigation  for 
5  months  of  each  year,  since  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  Is  Ice-lwund  and  the  surfaces  of  the 
Great  Lakes  are  solidly  frozen 

This  seaway  will  cost  the  American  tax- 
payers millions  of  dollars  and  will  be  open 
for  navigation  only  7  months  of  each  year. 
During  this  7-month  period  foreign  tramp 
vessels  manned  by  foreign  crews  and  paid  a 
scale  of  wages  far  below  the  standard  of 
American  shipping  will  carry  their  cargoes 
to  inland  ports  Instead  of  discharging  them 
at  Baltimore,  Philadelphia.  New  York,  and 
Boston  as  Is  the  present  custom.  Thus  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  traffic  will  be  diverted  from 
the  American  transportation  systems. 

As  previously  mentioned,  industries  within 
the  Great  Lakes  region  are  promised  cheap 
power;  Great  Lakes  shipbuilding  yards  are 
promised  huge  contracts  to  build  ocean- 
going vessels:  inland  cities  such  as  Duluth. 
Chicago.  Cleveland,  and  Detroit  are  to  be- 
come great  Inland  ports,  and  the  mldwestern 
farmer  is  being  lulled  into  silence  by  glit- 
tering promises  of  the  rich  harvest  he  will 
reap  in  cheap  transportation  rates. 

Were  these  fanciful  dreams  to  come  true, 
the  nonbenefiting  citizens  of  our  country 
will  pay  85  percent  of  the  cost  of  this  project 
which  I  have  already  stated  will  be  in  excess 
of  $1,000,000,000.  In  addition,  the  annual 
maintenance  cost  will  be  $15,000,000  on  the 
seaway  alone,  which  will  mean  that  every  ton 
of  freight  estimated  by  the  advocates  of  the 
seaway  will  be  subsidized  by  the  Government 
at  a  cost  of  $2.50  per  ton. 

Do  you  realize  that  from  the  reports  of 
American  life-insurance  companies,  it  is  re- 
vealed that  one-fourth  of  the  assets  of  these 
companies  are  invested  in  Amerlacn  rail- 
road securities  and  other  utilities  ard  as  a 
result  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  will  affect 
every  life-insurance  policyholder  in  the 
United  States? 

Yes,  there  is  much  Idle  talk  about  these 
so-called  benefits  from  this  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  power  project.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  strange  silence  over  the  thousands 
of  American  citizens  who  will  be  driven  to 
the  relief  rolls  of  the  Nation  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  Jobs. 

What  Is  to  become  of  the  coal  miner  whose 
Job  wiU  be  destroyed  by  hydroelectric  power 


and  the  importation  of  cheaply  mined  foreign 
coal? 

How  about  the  railroader  whose  Job  will 
vanish  when  millions  of  tons  of  freight  are 
carried  to  Great  Lakes  cities  by  foreign 
vessels? 

What  about  the  plight  of  tlie  American 
seaman  whose  ships  will  be  Idle  while  for- 
eign tramp  steamers  carry  cargoes  diverted 
from  American  vessels? 

What  about  the  employees  of  the  shipyards 
on  the  east,  west,  and  Gulf  coasts  of  our 
country,  who.  with  Ihcu-ands  of  stevedores. 
In  times  of  peace  have  always  found  It  diffi- 
cult to  exist  because  of  part-time  employ- 
ment? 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  enumerate  the 
number  of  Jobs  in  related  industries  dehilned 
to  feel  the  devastating  effect  of  this  economic 
monstrosity  known  as  the  St.  Lawrenc« 
seaway. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  attempt  to 
saddle  the  American  taxpayers  with  an  un- 
necessary e\peiidlture  of  public  funds  Is  a 
direct  challenge  to  every  American  citlzpn. 

In  the  name  of  those  men  whose  Jobs  are 
destined  to  be  abolished  as  a  result  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project.  I  ask 
you  to  Join  with  us  In  Congress  in  opposition 
to  this  politician's  gnldrn  dream  and  the 
taxpayer's  hide(jus  nightmare.  Your  assist- 
ance can  bes-t  be  rendered  by  Joining  us  In 
revealing  this  project  in  Its  true  light  as  eco- 
nomically unsound. 

A  letter  to  your  Congressman  and  Senator 
stating  your  opposition  to  this  project  will 
merit  the  prayers  of  thousands  of  men. 
women,  and  children  whose  means  of  liveli- 
hood will  be  seriously  Jeopardized. 


Public  Demands  Action  on  Strikes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  AprU  14.  1941 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  REGARDINO 
STRIKES  IN  NATIONAL-DEFENSE  INDUS- 
TRIES 


Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
this  country  are  becoming  aroused  over 
strikes  in  national -defense  indu.strles. 
They  are  not  .satisfied  with  the  policy 
which  the  national  administration  has 
followed  on  such  matters  up  to  date. 
They  are  not  satisfied  with  the  attitude  of 
some  of  the  leaders  of  organized  labor. 
They  do  not  think  it  right  or  proper  for 
the  Pederal  Government  to  draft  hiai- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  into  the 
service  at  $1  per  day  and  at  the  same 
time  permit  well-paid  workers  in  defense 
Industries  to  strike  over  jurisdictional 
and  other  technical  questions.  They 
have  a  feeling  that  many  of  these  strikes 
are  inspired  by  Communists  and  other 
subversive  elements  and  are  called  for  the 
purpose  of  undtjrmining  our  national  de- 
fense. 

IXiring  the  past  few  days  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  on  this  subject  from 
the  good  people  in  my  district.  These 
people   are   not   opposed   to  organized 
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labor.  They  know  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  working  people  of 
this  country,  both  organized  and  unor- 
ganized, are  loyal,  patriotic  American 
citizens  who  want  to  do  their  part  in  car- 
rying out  the  national-defense  program. 
They  believe,  however,  that  in  many  cases 
the  leaders  of  these  organizations  do  not 
fairly  represent  the  splendid  rank  and 
flJe  comprising  their  membership. 

I  am  submitting  herewith  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks  extracts  from  some  of  the 
letters  I  have  received  on  this  subject. 
I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the 
writers  of  practically  every  one  of  these 
letters.  They  are  fine,  outstanding 
American  citizens,  representative  of  the 
best  in  their  communities.  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  all  of  the  views  which  are  ex- 
pressed in  these  letters,  but  I  am  sub- 
mitting them  because  I  think  they  ex- 
pre.ss  the  viewpoint  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  These  let- 
ters Indicate  that  there  Is  an  end  to  the 
patience  of  the  American  people,  and 
that  until  organized  labor  cleans  its 
house  of  some  of  its  false  and  unpatri- 
otic leadership,  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
reaction  which  will  deprive  labor  of  many 
of  the  privileges  and  rights  to  which  it  is 
entitled,  and  which  have  been  won 
through  struggle  and  sacrifice  over  a  long 
period  of  years.  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
time  for  all  of  those  who  are  interested 
In  the  welfare  of  organized  labor  to  con- 
sider the  results  which  may  follow  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  unwise  policies. 

The  extracts  from  the  letters  to  which 
I  have  referred  follow: 

We  are  amazed  at  the  policy  of  the  admln- 
Isiratton  regarding  strikes  In  the  defense  In- 
dustries. So  far  the  administration  has 
■Imply  siurendered  to  the  labor  unions,  al- 
lowing them  to  dictate  the  defenae  policy. 
The  unions  are  malting  hay  while  the  sun 
shines  They  strike  for  higher  wages.  For 
any  extra  time  they,  of  course,  demand  their 
time  and  a  half.  They  hold  up  defense  in- 
dustries with  impunity  and  all  for  their  own 
selfish  ends.  It  seems  to  us  that  no  gov- 
ernment worthy  of  the  name  can  tolerate 
that  sort  of  thing  in  a  crisis  such  as  this. 

I  saw  the  other  day  a  statement  which 
■eemed  to  be  reliable  to  the  effect  that  Just 
Bhortly  before  France  fell  the  labor  unions 
there  were  demanding  a  reduction  of  the 
workweek  from  36  hours  to  30.  At  that  time 
the  German  workers  were  putting  in  72  hours 
per  week.  Some  of  the  recent  acts  of  oxir 
labor  unions  are  a  sad  commentary  on  their 
patrtotism. 

Compare  these  things  with  the  status  of 
the  American  farmer.  Only  3  weeks  ago  the 
Vbrd  Co.  published  figures  showing  that  dur- 
ing 1940  the  company  gave  daily  employment 
to  a  httle  more  than  113,000  men.  The  aver- 
age yearly  wage  paid  these  men  was  •1.62S. 
Tou  know  that  there  Is  not  a  farmer  In  all 
ycur  district  that  can  afford  to  pay  more 
than  one-fourth  of  that  amount  for  the  8  or 
•  months  of  the  year  during  which  he  might 
employ  men.  Tet  the  imions  and  the  Gov- 
ernment are  after  Ford. 

The  reel  honest  to  God  American  citizens 
Oif  Kansas  are  getting  awful  tired  of  these 
•uikes.  Can't  understand  how  It  is  the  Gov- 
ernment can  take  their  boys  out  of  #75  to 
$150  Jobs  and  put  them  in  the  trenches  at 
130  a  month  and  can't  stop  strikes. 

I  .rs<»)al]y.  I  dont  know  who  is  at  fault  In 
the  present  struggle  between  labor  and  cap- 
ital, but  I  do  know  that  I  speak  the  senU- 


ment  of  this  community  when  I  say.  "They 
had  better  get  together  and  get  busy  on 
orders." 


In  the  previous  World  War  I  was  one  of 
the  several  million  Americans  who  served 
our  country  at  a  considerable  financial  sacri- 
fice. In  the  present  war  I  am  examining 
draftees  without  remuneration.  Why  do  our 
efforts  have  to  be  niilllfled  by  the  selfishness 
of  the  un-American  labor  unions?  I  am  for 
as  drastic  legislation  against  them  as  you 
can  propose. 


We  are  also  much  concerned  about  the 
strike  situation  In  defense  industries.  It  is 
high  time  that  the  members  of  these  indus- 
tries do  their  share  of  making  all-out  efforts 
for  defense  a  success,  even  If  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  step  in  and  get  them 
started  in  the  right  direction. 


I  have  Intended  to  write  you  many  days 
ago,  but  just  couldn't  find  the  right  time.  I 
am  speaking  for  my  entire  community,  and 
If  you  prefer  m  mall  you  a  jjetitlon  to  this 
effect.  Stop  these  strikes  by  introducing  a 
bill  giving  the  strikers  the  raise  they  ask 
with  vacation  pay.  But  no  closed  shops 
whatsoever.  (Others  may  want  a  Job.)  If 
he  refuses  to  work,  raise  the  draft  age  to  55 
years  and  take  everyone  into  the  Army,  give 
him  $1  a  day  and  his  board  and  clothes  along 
with  the  rest  of  our  native  boys.  This  run 
through  the  legislative  hopper  will  step 
strikes   In  48  hours. 


It  is  my  opinion  that  If  you  would  contact 
other  Representatives  and  Senators  in  Con- 
gress and  get  together  and  pass  a  law  making 
It  a  criminal  offense  for  laborers  to  strike  on 
defense  projects  and  contracts,  then  you 
would  do  the  people  of  the  entire  United 
States  a  good  service.  The  strike  situation 
certainly  should  be  attended  to  at  once  before 
the  strikers  rule  the  United  States  of  America. 


This  strike  situation  bids  fair  to  get  out 
of  hand,  doesnt  it?  I  see  where  they  called 
a  strike  on  Ford  "not  because  of  wages  or 
working  conditions  but  to  get  recognition." 
I  thought  wages  and  working  conditions  were 
the  only  legitimate  needs  or  excuses  for  union 
organizations  to  be  In  existence. 

I  am  about  to  Join  the  Socialists  or  any 
other  "Ists"  on  aiding  a  bigger  and  better 
raid  on  the  Treasury  for  us  poor,  sick,  grov- 
eling farmers,  on  the  theory  that  if  the  hogs 
are  at  the  trough  we  shoats  had  better  get 
In  there,  too.  Labor  tactics  are  pulling  the 
plug  out  of  the  money  barrel  by  striking  to 
make  wages  higher  on  these  Federal  profit- 
guaranteed  projects  to  the  point  that  a  com- 
mon man  couldn't  pay  off  on.  It  seems  to 
me  as  fair  to  draft  labor  If  necessary  at  about 
S30  a  month  if  it  Is  fair  to  subject  the  youth 
of  our  country  to  a  year  in  the  Army, 


I  t>elleve  that  public  opinion  is  quite  defi- 
nitely aroused  against  defense-industry 
strikes. 

In  labor  unions  and  collective  bargaining. 
but  not  in  those  unions  controlled  by  radi- 
cals and  enemies  of  the  democratic  form  of 
government. 

That  the  C.  I.  O.  Is  controlled  by  Com- 
munists and  should  be  outlawed  by  Con- 
gress, because  it  has  l)een  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  expel  them,  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  considered  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States.  Tou  notice  that  they  did  not  com- 
ply with  the  Mediation  Board's  order  with- 
out delay,  and  some  at  this  writing  still  have 
not  done  so. 

That  industry  has  not  had  a  square  deal 
tmder  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  and  that  communism 
has  been  promoted  or  at  least  allowed  to  grow 
unrestricted  by  this  Board. 


That  labor  should  be  willing  to  forego  the 
40-hour  week  for  the  sake  of  national  defense, 
and  it  has  shown  no  willingness  to  do  so. 

That  the  $l-per-day  soldier  who  wants  am- 
munition and  equipment  is  Interested  In  get- 
ting them  and  not  In  whether  the  workmen 
who  produce  them  get  the  same  pay  as  he  or 
910  a  day.  He  expects  his  supplies  and  Is 
entitled  to  them.  A  little  sacrifice  Is  in 
order  for  the  ranks  of  labor  too.  I  believe 
that  labor  is  much  more  Insistent  than  in- 
dustry In  demanding  its  "pound  of  flesh." 

I  think  there  should  be  something  done  to 
halt  the  strikes  In  the  factories  that  are  mak- 
ing war  materials.  I  believe  in  good  .wages 
and  working  conditions,  but  are  we  going  to 
let  laborers  and  the  factories  halt  or  slow 
up  the  defense  program?  I  think  that  you 
have  given  this  a  thought,  but  I  think  some- 
thing should  be  done  at  once  if  possible.  The 
people  are  wondering  why  something  Isn't 
done  about  the  striking  men  or  the  factory 
owners.  I  think  that  Mr.  Dies  should  have 
more  cooperation  from  Congress  and  try  and 
get  rid  of  all  the  "isms"  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 


Strikes  Mutt  Stop 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  April  14,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  JACOB  ARK 


Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  address  by  Jacob  Ark,  former 
Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  commander, 
American  Legion,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
April  5,  1941: 

Headlines,  news  flashes,  news  reels,  com- 
mentators, magazines,  dally  newspapers  and 
by  the  spoken  word,  we  are  not  permitted  to 
forget  that  nations  are  in  the  maelstrom  of 
war.  Systems  of  government  are  directly 
challenged  and  free  peoples  overnight  have 
been  forced  into  bondage.  Modem  science 
and  invention  have  become  instruments  of 
destruction  and  the  tools  of  brutal  aggression. 
No  nation  that  wants  to  keep  Invasion  from 
Its  people  or  Its  right  to  maintain  Its  own  way 
of  life  can  be  oblivious  or  indifferent  to  the 
outcome  of  the  present  conflict. 

The  fruits  of  constructive  minds  are  now 
the  vehicles  of  destructive  ideas.  The  air- 
plane and  radio  have  forcibly  brought  home 
to  us  that  we  have  a  direct  and  vital  stake  in 
the  defeat  of  those  who  physically  enslave 
human  beings  by  military  might,  and  morally 
poison  men,  women,  and  children  by  ideol- 
ogies repugnant  to  the  free  institutions  of 
free  people. 

It  is  our  national  policy,  and  our  Insur- 
ance policy,  as  a  nation  and  as  Individuals, 
that  America  literally  arm  to  the  teeth,  so 
that  we  may  successfully  combat  foreign  arms 
and  alien  philosophies  of  government.  It  is 
also  our  declared  Intention  that  our  men,  ma- 
terial, machinery,  and  money,  blended  to- 
gether, be  a  reservoir  for  those  who  would 
keep  enlightened  civilization  from  disappear- 
ing from  the  face  of  this  earth.  In  the  words 
of  the  President,  "We  become  the  arsenal  of 
democracy" 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  compelling  nec- 
essity of  national  unity  In  the  present  emer- 
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gency.  We  are  now  at  war  against  an  Idea, 
and  If  we  don't  hurry,  hurry,  we  are  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  be  at  war  with  men  and 
guns  and  ships  and  planes. 

National  unity  can  mean  but  one  thing. 
The  cooperation  between  and  among  all  of 
our  citizens.  Our  resources  are  meaningless 
unless  we  mine  our  coal,  build  our  tanks,  air- 
planes, and  ships  It  requires  the  uninter- 
rupted teamwork  of  the  manual  laborer  and 
the  mental  worker,  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee. No  American  is  free  from  this  re- 
sponsibility. Lip  service  cannot  replace 
brains,  brawn,  and  muscle. 

Plants  which  should  be  working  at  maxi- 
mum capacity  turning  out  the  sinews  of 
war — the  only  symbols  that  dictators  can 
recognize — remain  Idle  during  these  precious 
days  and  hours. 

We  of  the  American  Legion  take  no  sides 
In  industrial  conflicts.  We  do,  however,  in- 
sist that  we  shall  not  go  unprotected  as  a 
nation  because  either  capital  or  labor  may 
seek  an  advantage  by  reason  of  our  Immedi- 
ate and  urgent  need  for  life-sustaining 
defense. 

The  right  to  strike  has  been  the  Invaluable 
right  of  labor.  The  proper  exercise  of  this 
economic  weapon  has  brought  aboul  untold 
beneflts  to  American  labor  and  has  directly 
Improved  the  standard  of  living  of  all  our 
people. 

The  make-up  of  the  American  Legion  is 
t3rplcal  of  our  Nation.  This  means  that  most 
of  our  members  work  for  a  living — on  the 
farm.  In  the  shop,  and  in  the  office.  Yet  we 
do  demand  that  present  strikes  must  stop. 
Every  instrument  of  defense  that  goes  un- 
made Is  the  exact  equivalent  of  Its  destruc- 
tion by  those  who  would  destroy  us. 

If  employer  and  employee  cannot  agree. 
Government  must  step  in.  Let  no  one  be 
fearful  that  if  this  happens  our  social  gains 
will  disappear.  If  vital  national  defense  In- 
dustries do  not  work,  there  will  not  only  be 
no  social  gains  to  speak  of,  but  society  as  we 
know  it,  may  be  but  a  memory  to  both  strik- 
ers and  the  owners  of  strike-bound  plants. 
The  great  tragedy  would  be  that  In  that  proc- 
ess the  Inncent  bystanders — the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people — would  be  the 
real  victims. 

One  plant  alone  which  affects  one-third  of 
all  national  defense  has  been  strike-bound 
for  many  weeks.  Yesterday,  the  President 
admitted  that  Communist  activity  was  im- 
peding vital  defense  orders. 

Wake  up,  employees.  Wake  up,  employers. 
Wake  up,  Congress.  An  aroused  American 
people  want  special  privilege  for  none  and 
equal  service  and  sacrlflce  by  all. 


St.  Louis  Government  Returns  to  the 
People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 


Mondau,  April  14.  1941 


Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  cer- 
tainly of  interest  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  learn  that  the  municipal  gov- 
srnment  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  has  re- 
turned to  the  freely  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  hence  to  the  people 
whence  it  came. 

The  city  election  campaign  was  un- 
ciuestionably  one  of  the  most  heated  in 


the  history  of  our  great  city.  It  at- 
tracted some  national  attention.  The 
Republican  Party  elected  every  candidate 
on  their  ticket.  The  great  national  ma- 
chine of  the  Democratic  Party  is  begin- 
ning to  decay.  It  has  lost  one  of  its 
greatest  strongholds.  The  people,  by 
their  votes,  rolled  up  a  majority  which 
overcame  padded  registration  lists,  fraud- 
ulent voting,  machine  delivery,  and 
coercion. 

The  issues  in  this  campaign  were  deep, 
an  attempted  governorship  steal,  crooked 
voting,  machine  fraud,  corruption  of  the 
courts,  Federal  pressure  to  dictate  mu- 
nicipal elections,  antiwar  feeling,  and  a 
general  growing  resentment  not  limited 
to  St.  Louis  against  the  whole  national. 
State,  and  local  set-up  of  war.  waste,  and 
false  promises.  This  election  is  in  a 
measure  indicative  of  the  coming  pohti- 
cal  storm  in  1942.  Other  parts  of  the 
country  have  shown  similar  trends. 

There  is  always  hope  for  the  country 
as  long  as  the  people  have  the  courage 
to  demonstrate  their  rights  as  they  did 
in  this  election. 

The  following  is  an  editorial  from  a 
very  courageous  weekly,  not  published  in 
St.  Louis,  but  instead,  in  this  case,  a  pub- 
lic-spirited onlooker  from  St.  Louis 
County — the  Watchman  Advocate: 

[From  the  Watchman-Advocate  of  April  4, 
19411 

Jtn>GE  BECKEH'S  VICTORT 

The  face  on  the  barroom  floor  Is  redder,  the 
race  horse  has  been  retired  to  the  green  pas- 
tures, the  battle  cry  of  "bunk"  has  lost  its 
savor. 

Last  Tuesday  the  city  of  St.  Louis  had  an 
election.  Last  Tuesday  the  voters  of  St.  Louis 
elected  a  mayor.  They  chose  between  a  man 
who  has  held  that  ofBce  for  8  years  and  a  new- 
comer so  far  as  city  management  is  concerned. 
They  chose  the  new  man — a  former  Judge — a 
Republican.    They  chose  William  Dee  Becker. 

There  must  have  been  some  reason  beyond 
the  campaign  for  the  upset  of  a  presumably 
strong  machine.  Surely  a  machine  as  power- 
ful as  the  one  operating  In  St.  Louis  could  not 
have  been  upset  between  the  time  Judge 
Becker  decided  to  run  for  the  ofBce  of  mayor 
and  last  Tuesday.  There  are  some  other 
reasons  behind  the  vote. 

The  man  Judge  Becker  defeated  has  never 
been  able  to  divorce  his  name  from  the  at- 
tempted steal  of  the  Governor's  office.  He 
earned  the  nickname  "Race-Horse  Barney" 
when  he  raced  from  city  hall  to  airport  and 
back  again  to  show  "the  Little  Flower"  his 
lordly  characteristics.  He  suffered  the  handi- 
cap of  having  some  of  his  campaign  speakers 
threaten  the  people  of  St.  Louis  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  disfavor  if  they  did  not  vote 
for  him. 

Poor  sportsmanship  in  politics,  a  nickname 
that  is  more  truth  than  poetry  and  a  threat- 
ening attitude  were  all  that  were  needed  to 
defeat  Dlckmann;  but,  not  satisfied  to  allow 
just  those  vhlngs  to  do  the  job,  his  campaign 
advisers  went  a  step  further  and  answered 
fact  with  one-word  sarcasm.  In  their  ad- 
vertising copy  and  over  the  air  waves  they 
used  the  one  word  "bunk"  to  answer  a 
sensible  well-put  question.  The  public  saw 
the  intended  insult  to  their  intelligence  and 
they  responded  with  one  mark  on  their  ballot 
but  so  far  as  the  machine  was  concerned,  the 
voters  put  It  in  the  wrong  column. 

We  congratulate  the  people  of  St.  Louis  on 
what  we  consider  a  wise  choice.  We  con- 
gratulate the  Republican  Party  for  choosing 
Judge  Becker  as  their  standard  bearer  and 
the  men  who  made  the  race  for  aldermen. 
The  election  of  all  of  these  candidates  indi- 
cates how  well  they  were  chosen.    We  con- 


gratuUte  the  city  of  St.  Louis  for  its  courage 
and  Its  ability  to  lay  Aovra  a  chaUenge  to 
those  who  Infer  that  President  Roose\-elt  will 
be  mad  now  that  Barney  Is  no  longer  the 
jockey. 

We  congratulate  the  State  of  Missouri,  not 
that  the  State  as  a  whole  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  election,  but  on  the  grounds  that 
Its  interests  can  be  probably  better  protected 
and  served  by  the  new  mayor  of  St.  Louis  than 
it  was  served  under  the  man  whose  race  track 
was  the  highways,  whose  support  of  Larry 
nearly  made  him  Governor  and  whose  battle 
cry  was  "bunk." 

Lastly,  we  congratulate  Judge  William  Dee 
Bpcker.  Republican,  gentleman  and  scholar, 
and  here  Is  a  wish  for  a  successful  and  note- 
worthy administration. 


The  Panama  Canal  Is  Not  Safe  Under  the 
Precepts  in  Vogue  40  Years  Ago  During 
the  Spanish-American  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

or  TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  April  14.  1941 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  remember  the  heated  controversies  of 
35  years  ago  as  to  whether  the  Panama 
Canal  should  he  a  high-level  lock  canal 
or  a  sea-level  canal  we  should  also  re- 
member that  the  decision  for  a  lock  canal 
was  based  solely  on  the  fact  that  the  lock 
canal  could  be  built  more  quickly  and  at 
much  less  cost. 

For  either  type  of  canal  the  control  of 
the  floods  of  the  Chagres  River  is  neces- 
sary. The  Madden  Dam  has  already  been 
built  with  flood  control  as  one  of  its 
major  assets.  Comprehensive  plans  con- 
template another  flood-control  dam  at 
Gamboa  near  where  the  Chagres  River 
enters  the  canal.  The  Gamboa  Dam  is  an 
ultimate  need  for  the  lock  canal  as  well 
as  for  a  sea-level  canal.  Both  of  the  dams 
referred  to  are  to  be  used  to  store  water 
for  the  operation  of  the  lock  canal.  A 
sea-level  canal  would  need  no  such  water 
supply,  and  the  dams  could  be  used  more 
effectively  for  flood  control  if  they  do  not 
have  to  be  used  for  storing  water  for  the 
use  of  a  canal. 

The  slides  at  Culebra  Cut  were  the  re- 
sult of  too  much  earth  pressure  on  steep 
slopes.  They  have  been  eliminated  by 
the  gradual  removal  of  sliding  earth, 
which,  of  course,  means  that  nature  has 
come  into  equilibrium  by  a  natural  re- 
duction in  slopes.  The  estimated  costs  of 
a  sea-level  canal  amply  provide  for  the 
removal  of  enough  earth  to  produce 
slopes  so  that  they  will  not  slide. 

In  talking  about  conditions  35  or  40 
years  ago.  one  should  be  careful  not  to 
lapse  into  a  reactionary  point  of  view.  If 
all  the  technical  and  scientific  Improve- 
ments that  have  been  developed  in  the 
last  40  years  are  to  be  Ignored,  we  will 
certainly  go  backward  instead  of  for- 
ward. The  offensive  features  of  air  war- 
fare are  developing  muclr  faster  than  the 
defensive  features  and  as  yet  we  do  not 
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see  much  evidences  of  air  defenses  catch- 
ing up.  There  must  be  planning  for  dis- 
persion and  avoidance  of  the  dangers 
from  offensive  air  warfare  until  we  see 
more  chance  of  effective  defenses  than  Is 
conceivable  now.  The  populations  of  the 
dtles  of  Europe  have  no  sure  and  safe 
remedy  at  the  present  time  except  migra- 
tion to  the  country. 

Our  preparations  for  defense  would  be 
in  a  sad  plight  If  they  were  confined  to 
the  measures  that  were  considered  sat- 
isfactory In  the  Spanish-American  War, 
when  our  concentrations  of  troops  were 
decimated  by  tsrphoid  epidemics.  Our 
artillery  consisted  of  old  3-inch  cannon. 
The  only  rapid  movements  and  recon- 
naissances we  had.  was  by  the  use  of 
horse  cavalry.  Think  of  depending  upon 
such  operations  nowadays. 

It  Is  only  a  short  time  since  many  of 
us  and  even  some  of  our  most  intelligent 
Army  officers  were  ridicul.ng  the  dam- 
ages that  J  night  be  inflicted  on  naval  ves- 
sels by  air  bombing.  Now  we  know  that 
every  day  air  bombers  are  accomplishing 
a  great  deal  more  destruction  than  the 
most  enthusiastic  airmen  were  claiming 
as  feasible  only  2  or  3  years  ago. 

Let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  adopt- 
ing a  complacent  attitude  with  respect  to 
the  Interoceanic  canal  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Pantuna.  It  is  unthinkable  that 
anything  physically  possible  should  be 
left  undone  for  its  security,  because  its 
constant  use  is  essential  to  peacetime 
prosperity  and  for  the  passage  of  our 
naval  vessels  In  wartime  In  order  that 
they  may  defend  the  Nation  both  In  the 
Atlantic  and  In  the  Pacific  Oceans. 
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LETTER  FROM  WILLIAM  GREEN 


Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
onD.  I  include  the  following  letter  sent  out 
by  William  Green,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor: 

Amxucan  Federation  or  Labor. 
Washington,  D.  C.  April  7,  1941. 

(Sent  to  city  central  bodies.) 

Di.\x  S»  AND  BsoTHxx :  As  you  have  already 
learned  through  the  daily  press,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  Executive  order 
established  the  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board  In  order  that  all  work  necessary  for 
national  defense  should  proceed  without  In- 
terruption and  with  all  pcnsible  speed.  This 
action  was  In  line  with  the  reconunendatlons 
of  the  executive  council  at  its  February 
meeting. 

I  urge  upon  all  unions  genuine  and  prompt 
cooperation  with  this  and  other  defense 
agencies.  Our  unions  must  not  only  demon- 
strate their  ability  for  responsible  leadership 
but  must  be  prepared  to  present  labor's  in- 


terests and  welfare  to  defense  agencies  and 
to  the  public.  Enemies  of  labor  are  losing  no 
opportunity  to  discredit  our  \mlons  or  to  use 
the  mistakes  or  bad  judgment  of  individuals 
as  an  excuse  for  repressive  policies  or  legis- 
lation to  penalize  all  workers. 

With  equal  solemnity  I  remind  you  that 
the  trade -union  movement  Is  the  bulwark  of 
democracy.  Unless  we  maintain  a  free -labor 
movement  democracy  becomes  meaningless 
to  millions.  Upon  all  imlon  executives  and 
union  members  rests  a  heavy  responsibility 
and  trust.  The  strike  is  our  ultimate  de- 
fense. The  right  to  quit  work  Is  the  in- 
alienable right  of  all  free  workers.  Let  us 
show  ourselves  worthy  of  our  rights  by  the 
wisdom  and  discretion  with  which  we  vise 
them.  Days  of  responsibilities  and  crucial 
tests  He  immediately  ahead.  Maintain  your 
rights  as  free  men.  Do  not  tolerate  strike 
breaking  by  any  defense  or  governmental 
agency.  You  have  a  right  to  contracts 
reached  by  collective  barRalning  specifying 
terms  and  conditions.  That  right  carries 
with  It  the  obligation  of  responsible,  con- 
structive, and  prompt  action  by  all  unions. 
Mediation  must  provide  for  orderly  adjust- 
ment of  the  causes  of  labor  disputes,  for 
only  by  eliminating  the  causes  of  Injustice 
can  we  hape  to  maintain  sustained,  maxi- 
mum production  and  unions  have  essential 
functions  In  achieving  that  objective. 

Labor  confidentially  expects  this  Board  will 
xiae  all  existing  agencies  and  channels — pub- 
lic and  private — for  adjusting  disputes  so 
Issues  like  minority  strikes  wlU  be  decided 
through  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  will  not  prevent  the  Mediation  Board 
from  performing  Its  primary  function. 

As  the  final  appeal  in  all  matters  is  to 
public  opinion,  we  owe  it  to  our  movement 
and  our  democratic  institutions,  to  get 
Labor's  case  before  the  public  in  terms  that 
adequately   present  our  alms  and  purposes. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  rep- 
resented on  the  Board  by  George  Meu,ny, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  and  George  M.  Harrison,  presi- 
dent of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  cer- 
tify to  this  Board  any  controversy  which 
threatens  to  obstruct  defense  production  and 
which  the  Conciliation  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  failed  to  adjust.  The 
Board  Is  authorized: 

(a)  To  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
adjust  and  settle  any  such  controversy  or 
dispute  by  assisting  the  parties  thereto  to  ne- 
gotiate agreements  for  that  purpose: 

(b)  To  afford  means  for  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion, with  an  agreement  by  the  parties  there- 
to to  abide  by  the  decision  arrived  at  upon 
siKh  arbitration,  and,  when  requested  by 
both  parties,  to  designate  a  person  or  persons 
to  act  as  impartial  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  of 
such  controversy  or  dispute; 

<c)  To  assist  in  establishing,  when  desired 
by  the  parties,  methods  for  resolving  future 
controversies  or  disputes  between  the  par- 
ties, and  to  deal  with  matters  of  Interest  to 
both  parties  which  may  thereafter  arise; 

(d)  To  investigate  issues  between  em- 
ployers and  employees,  and  practices  and  ac- 
tivities thereof,  with  respect  to  such  contro- 
▼ersy  or  dispute;  conduct  hearings,  take 
testimony,  make  findings  of  fact,  and  formu- 
late recommendations  for  the  settlement  of 
any  such  controversy  or  dispute;  to  make 
public  such  findings  and  recommendations 
whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  the 
Interests  of  Industrial  peace  so  require; 

(e)  To  respect  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  in  any  controversy  or  dispute 
relating  to  the  appropriate  unit  or  appro- 
priate represenutives  to  be  designated  for 
purposes  of  collective  bargaining;  to  expedite 
as  much  as  pcsslble  the  determination  of  the 
appropriate  unit  or  appropriate  representa- 
tives of  the  workers. 

President  Roosevelt  specifically  requests  the 
parties   concerned   give   to   the   conciliation 


service  and  to  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement : 

(a)  Notice  in  writing  of  any  desired  change 
in  existing  agreements,  wages,  or  working 
conditions; 

(b)  Full  information  as  to  all  develop- 
ments in  labor  disputes;  and 

(c)  Such  sufficient  advance  notice  of  any 
threatened  Interruptions  to  continuous  pro- 
duction as  will  permit  exploration  of  all  ave- 
nues of  possible  settlement  of  such  contro- 
versies so  as  to  avoid  strikes,  stoppages,  or 
lock-outs. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Wm.  Green, 
President,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


The  Drift  Toward  War 
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RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    GEORGE    W. 
GILLIE,  OF  INDIANA 


Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  over  the  radio  on 
April   10: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  friends  of  the  radio 
audience.  Congress  has  been  in  session  so 
much  of  the  time  for  the  past  2  years,  deal- 
ing with  grave,  history-making  problems  con- 
cerned with  our  national  defense  and  foreign 
affairs,  that  it  is  an  unusual  and  surprising 
pleasure  for  me  to  be  at  home  among  my 
friends  at  this  time. 

My  visit  to  Fort  Wayne  was  made  possible 
by  the  action  of  Congress  a  few  days  ago  In 
approving  a  resolution  for  a  10-day  recess. 
Seme  have  described  it  as  a  "cooling-cff" 
period — a  vacation  from  the  heat  of  debate 
over  crucial  issues — an  opportunity  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  return  to  their  home 
districts  to  check  on  sentiment  among  their 
people. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  It  is  a 
healthy  thing  for  Congressmen  to  keep  In 
close  contact  at  all  times  with  the  citizens 
they  represent — especially  now  when  we  are 
facing,  under  an  unprecedented  third  term, 
problems  that  may  make  or  break  our  de- 
mocracy. 

It  is  the  sworn  duty  of  your  Congreesman 
to  be  truly  representative,  and  to  carry  out 
this  responsibility  it  Is  necessary  for  him  to 
know  what  you  think  about  war,  billions 
for  defense  and  for  aid  to  Britain,  taxes, 
strikes,  and  other  important  policies. 

We  learn  what  you  think  about  these  prob- 
lems through  several  channels,  one  of  which 
is  our  daily  mall.  And  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  It  was  never  more  Important  for  you  to 
express  your  views  to  Congress,  for  It  is  only 
through  a  genuine  voicing  of  opinion  that 
a  true  democracy  can  function.  You  may 
be  very  certain  that  there  are  tremendous 
minority  pressures  brought  to  bear  upon  your 
representatives  in  the  Congress.  This  renders 
it  especially  desirable  for  the  great  rank-and- 
file  majority  to  give  to  Congressmen  continu- 
ous expressions  of  views  on  major  issues. 

During  my  brief  visit  in  the  fourth  district, 
I  am  attempting  to  consult  with  representa- 
tive citizens  on  the  Issues  of  the  hour.  Un- 
fortunately it  Is  not  possible  for  me  to  talk 
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personally  with  all  of  you.  Through  the  me- 
dium of  the  radio,  however,  I  am  able  to 
reach  a  large  cross  section  of  my  constituency 
in  the  eight  counties  of  northeastern  Inciiana. 
And  through  this  medium  I  wish  to  convey  to 
you  the  earnest  hope  that  you  w  11  fulfill  your 
duty  in  the  democratic  process  by  favoring 
me  freely  with  your  views  and  comments 
on  legislation  before  Congress.  I  wish  that 
every  citizen  would  write  to  me. 

There  were  many  questions  troubling  my 
mind  when  I  left  Washington  last  week  end 
to  return  for  this  welcome  sojourn  among 
my  people.  I  left  a  capital  laboring  in  the 
throes  of  war  hysteria — ominously  reminis- 
cent of  the  World  War  days;  a  capital  verg- 
ing on  an  extravagant  war  boom;  a  capital 
seething  with  unrest  and  with  loose  talk 
about  total  victory,  about  stopping  Hitler  at 
all  costs,  about  steps  no  longer  short  of  war. 

Congress  had  just  passed  the  lease-lend 
bill,  launching  America  on  an  uncharted 
course  of  intervention  in  the  European  con- 
flict, and  had  voted  a  gigantic  $7,000,000,000 
"war  chest"  for  Great  Britain  and  her  allies. 

The  President  had  ordered  the  seizure  of 
German,  Italian,  and  Danish  ships  in  Ameri- 
can ports,  and  administration  leaders  had 
begun  to  actively  promote  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can warships  to  convoy  war  materials  to 
Europe. 

War  was  In  the  air,  and  talk  of  war  was  on 
the  lips  of  everyone. 

As  I  left  the  Capitol  and  started  for  Fort 
Wayne  I  wondered  to  myself:  Is  this  hysteria 
limited  to  Washington  or  has  It  already  ex- 
tended west  across  the  Alleghenles  to  the  very 
heart  of  America — to  Indiana  and  the  Middle 
West?    I  could  not  believe  that  It  had. 

This  belief,  I  am  happy  to  report,  has  been 
sustained  since  my  arrival. 

The  people  of  Indiana  and  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  do  not  want  war.  There 
is  no  question  that  our  sympathies  lie  with 
Great  Britain.  But  there  Is  also  no  question 
that  we  do  not  want  to  permit  our  emotions 
to  actively  involve  us  in  another  war  across 
the  seas. 

The  will  for  peace  Is  still  strong  here  in 
Indiana  and  throughout  the  Nation.  Let  us 
hope  that  It  will  spread  from  the  people  to 
their  elected  representatives  and  through 
them  to  the  leaders  of  our  Government  in 
Washington. 

Keeping  In  mind  this  strong  will  for  peace 
In  America,  so  clearly  indicated  In  every 
straw  vote  on  the  subject,  It  Is  revealing  to 
chart  our  rapid  drift  away  from  neutrality 
and  toward  war  In  the  months  since  the  start 
of  the  European  conflict. 

This  drift  has  been  most  rapid  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  and  can  best  be  charted 
through  the  statements  of  the  Nation's  navi- 
gator. President  Roosevelt. 

During  the  heat  of  the  third-term  cam- 
paign, on  October  24,  he  said,  and  I  quote 
him: 

"I  repeat  again  that  I  stand  on  the  plat- 
form of  our  party :  'We  will  not  participate  in 
foreign  wars.'  " 

Again  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  October  30, 
he  said : 

"The  United  States  is  today  at  peace  and  is 
going  to  remain  at  peace." 

At  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  November  2: 

"Your  President  says  this  country  is  not 
going  to  war." 

At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  3: 

"The  first  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy  is 
to  keep  our  country  out  of  war." 

On  the  strength  of  these  pledges.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  elected  to  a  third  term. 

Less  than  2  months  later,  with  campaign 
promises  apparently  forgetten.  we  learned 
for  the  first  time  that  we  were  to  be  the 
"great  arsenal  of  democracy."  We  were  ad- 
vised that  "we  must  apply  ourselves  to  our 
task  with  the  same  resolution,  the  same  sense 
of  iirgency,  the  same  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
sacrifice  that  we  would  show  were  we  at  war." 

And  in  a  message  to  Congress  on  January 


6  we  learned  further  that  "we  are  commit- 
ted to  the  proposition  that  principles  of 
morality  and  considerations  of  our  own  se- 
curity will  never  permit  us  to  acquiesce  in  a 
peace  dictated  by  aggressors  and  sponsored 
by  appeasers." 

Then  came  the  "total  victory"  speech  of 
March  15,  in  which  the  President  said: 

"And  from  now  on  that  aid  will  be  In- 
creased, and  yet  again  Increased,  until  total 
victory  has  been  won." 

What  a  change  from  peace  and  "no  for- 
eign wars"  in  the  campaign  of  1940  to  "total 
victory"  in  the  spring  of  1941. 

I  now  read  from  a  newspaper  dispatch 
from  London,  dated  March  24,  9  days  after 
the  "total  victory"  speech: 

"For  the  first  time  a  London  newspaper 
today  urged  the  United  States  to  convoy  war 
supplies  to  Britain,  in  view  of  the  menace  of 
the  German  spring  sea  offensive.  The  news- 
paper was  the  Dally  Sketch. 

"  'We  need  every  enemy  neutral  ship  that 
now  lies  Idle  in  an  American  harbor,'  said 
the  Sketch.  'We  need  every  American  ship 
that  America  does  not  need  for  herself.  We 
need  every  American  captain,  every  American 
ship,  every  American  seaman  who  can  be 
spared  from  America's  own  war  effort. 

"  'We  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  public  opin- 
ion In  the  United  States  to  mature  while  Ger- 
many acts  with  such  concentrated  force  on 
our  maritime  resources. 

"  'What  we  need  most  urgently  is  American 
convoys  for  American  supplies.*  " 

This  newspaper  story  was  the  signal  for  In- 
terventionists In  Washington  to  start  an  ac- 
tive campaign  for  the  convoying  of  war  sup- 
plies by  American  warships,  the  last  certain 
step  toward  war. 

The  convoy  campaign,  which  has  the  back- 
ing of  high  administration  officials,  gained 
headway  so  rapidly  that  President  Roosevelt 
told  his  press  conference  last  week  that  the 
question  of  convoys  was  under  consideration, 
and  had  been  under  consideration  for  a  year 
and  one-half. 

He  made  this  admission  in  the  face  of  a 
previous  statement  by  himself  that  "Convoy- 
ing means  shooting,  and  shooting  means 
war." 

Senator  George,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  made  a  similar 
statement  during  debate  on  the  lease-lend 
bill.    He  said,  and  I  quote  him: 

"As  plainly  as  I  can,  I  have  always  stood 
against  convoying  vessels  by  the  American 
Fleet  and  will  stand  against  convoying  vessels 
by  any  unit  of  the  American  Fleet  until  and 
unless  the  point  shall  come  when  I  shall  be 
willing  to  vote  for  war,  because.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, convoying  would  lead  us  Into  actual 
war." 

I  agree,  with  President  Roosevelt  and  Sen- 
ator George,  that  convoying  is  the  surest, 
swiftest  path  toward  war  for  America.  Con- 
voying is  war.  And  if  that  is  what  our  lead- 
ers in  Washington  want,  they  should  be 
honest  about  It  and  ask  for  a  declaration  of 
war.  They  should  not  attempt  to  push  us 
into  this  conflict  through  the  back  door. 

Recognizing,  as  everyone  must,  that  shoot- 
ing is  inevitable  if  convoys  are  resorted  to, 
and  opposing  as  I  do  the  participation  of  this 
country  in  a  foreign  war.  I  have  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  resolution 
designed  to  prohibit  the  use  of  American 
warships  and  aircraft  for  the  convoying  of 
war  supplies  through  belligerent  waters. 

This  measure.  House  Joint  Resolution  158. 
has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  with  the  request  that  It  be  given 
prompt  consideration. 

A  similar  resolution,  sponsored  by  Senator 
ToBET,  of  New  Hampshire,  is  pending  in  the 
Senate. 

It  is  already  evident  that  these  measures 
have  the  support  of  large  nimibers  af  Ameri- 
can people. 

If  they  have  your  support,  jrou  may  assist 
In  bringing  about  their  enactment  by  writing 


to  me,  to  your  Senators,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent, telling  them  of  your  views.  Such  let- 
ters have  more  Influence  than  you  may 
Imagine.  There  should  be  more  mall  going 
to  Washington  every  day. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  owe 
allegiance  to  only  one  country.  I  Intend  to 
discharge  my  duties  In  Congress  at  this  time 
on  that   basis. 

The  highest  duty  I  can  perform  In  good 
faith  to  the  people  who  have  honored  me  by 
sending  me  to  Washington  Is  to  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  my  own  country  from 
enemies  within  or  from  without. 

I  shall  vote  with  enthusiasm  and  with  all 
my  h?art  and  soul  for  every  appropriation 
that  will  build  up  our  own  national  defense 
on  land.  In  the  air.  and  on  the  sea.  I  will 
do  that  for  my  country,  and  gladly. 

I  will  vote  and  I  will  act  In  every  way  to 
make  our  arms  invincible  from  an  invading 
enemy. 

I  have  pledged  myself  to  my  people,  how- 
ever, that  not  with  my  vot«  will  their  Amer- 
ican sons  b?  required  to  follow  down  the  same 
bloody  path  of  sacrifice  that  they  did  in  the 
last  war  by  participating  needlessly  in  any 
foreign  conflict  which  constitutes  only  an 
extension  of  Europe's  centuries-old  imperial- 
istic rivalries. 

This  is  my  covenant  with  you.  With  divine 
help.  I  Intend  to  keep  it. 

Thank  you.  and  gocd  night. 


A  Tribute  to  Clara  Maass,  Who  Gave  Her 
Life  for  All  Mankind 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or   NEW   JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  AprU  14.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  C.  C.  PIERCE 


Mr.  CANFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker- 
Come  at  once.    We  need  you. — Oorgas. 

When  tills  telegram  came  to  Miss  Clara 
Maass.  a  young  Spanish  War  nurse  re- 
covering at  her  home  in  East  Orange. 
N.  J.,  from  a  service-connected  Illness  In 
October  1900,  she  Immediately  answered 
the  call  and  was  soon  at  the  side  of  Gen- 
eral Gorgas.  then  leading  the  fight 
against  yellow  fever  in  Habana,  Cuba. 
Some  months  later  Miss  Maass  was  re- 
quested by  Dr.  Gorgas  to  volunteer  for 
the  dangerous  experiment  of  permitting 
herself  to  be  bitten  by  a  known -infected 
mosquito.  She  died  as  a  result,  a  martyr 
to  the  cause  of  science. 

On  Palm  Sunday  this  heroic  sacrifice 
was  commemorated  at  services  in  the 
Mountain  View,  N.  J.,  Community 
Church  with  the  dedication  of  a  me- 
morial window,  Hoffman's  conception  of 
Christ  In  Gethsemane,  the  gift  of  a  sis- 
ter, Miss  Emma  Maass  of  Mountain 
View.  The  window  was  accepted  by  Mr. 
Stanley  Styles  and  the  Reverend  Edgar 
B.  Rohrbach  presented  Dr.  C.  C.  Pierce. 
Medical  Director  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  who  was  active  in 
the  fight   against  yellow  fever  axul  90 
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miles  away  from  Habana  when  Miss 
Maas  died.    He  spoke  as  follows: 

It  is  A  privilege  to  parUclpate  In  this 
beautiful  service  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Clara  Loulae  MaaM.  It  is  partlcxilarly  fitting 
to  bold  thla  aerrlce  on  Palm  Sunday,  com- 
memorating the  triumphant  entry  of  Jesus 
Into  Jerusalem,  from  which  He  departed  5 
dcys  later  to  lay  down  His  life  for  all  man- 
kind. 

Clara  Louise  Maass,  bom  at  East  Orange, 
June  38.  1876.  the  oldest  of  nine  children, 
prew  to  be  a  charming,  animated,  and  am- 
bitious girl.  Being  one  of  a  large  family, 
forced  her  at  an  early  age  to  become  self- 
supporting.  At  the  age  of  15  she  left  school 
and  went  to  work  in  the  Newark  Orphans" 
Asylum  at  board,  room,  and  $10  a  month. 
Early  in  childhood  she  showed  an  unusual 
spirit  of  service  which  constantly  grew,  which 
led  her  into  nursing.  She  entered  the  New- 
ark German  (Memorial)  Hospital  at  the  age 
of  16  and  graduated  In  2  years. 

When  the  Spanish-American  War  was  de- 
clared, she  promptly  volunteered  and  was 
sent  to  Jacksonville.  Fla..  and  later  to  Sa- 
vannah. Ga.,  and  then  to  Santiago,  Cuba, 
from  Octct)er  1898  to  February  1899.  when 
she  was  honorably  discharged  and  returned 
home  and  resumed  private  nursing.  In  No- 
vember 1899  she  went  to  the  Phillpplnee  as 
an  Army  nurse  and  endured  th«  hardships 
of  the  veteran  soldier  for  8  months.  Including 
an  attack  of  breakbone  fever  (dengue).  She 
came  home  to  recuperate  in  May   1900. 

Lat«  m  19Q0.  Miss  Maass  returned  to  Cuba 
as  a  ntiTse  for  the  sanitary  department  of 
Habana.  Cuba,  being  operated  by  the  United 
States  Army  Military  Government  of  Cuba 
and  was  assigned  to  Las  Animas  Hospital. 

Yellow  fever  was  very  prevalent  in  Habana 
that  year  and  there  was  a  greater  death  toll 
from  this  disease  than  that  of  war.  The 
Cubans  looked  upon  yellow  fever  as  In- 
eviuble.  but  the  United  States  military  gov- 
ernment waged  a  constant  fight  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  it  caused,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mission of  Army  doctors  to  study  yellow  fever 
and  to  determine  the  cause  and  method  of 
spread  of  this  dread  disease  which,  for  four 
centuries,  bad  caused  death  and  devastation 
In  Cuba.  Central  America,  and  the  Southern 
States  of  our  own  country. 

Some  work  had  been  done  at  an  earlier 
date  to  determine  the  method  of  spread  of 
yellow  fever  by  Dr.  Carlos  Finlay,  a  Cuban 
doctor,  who  in  1891  published  an  article  in 
a  medical  Journal  In  which  he  stated  that  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  yellow  fever  was 
spread  by  the  bites  of  mosquitoes.  Dr. 
Flnlay's  work  was  not  controlled  scientifi- 
cally nor  did  It  at  that  time  receive  much 
conaideration  from  the  medical  profession, 
but  now  Cuban  stamps  are  canceled  with  the 
legend  "Finlay  liberated  the  world  cf  yellow 
fever."  Dr.  Flnlay's  theory  was  Investigated 
by  the  Yellow  Fever  Commission  established 
In  Habana  in  1900  by  Gen.  Leonard  Wood, 
who  was  the  military  governor.  Incidentally, 
when  General  Wood  was  sick  be  was  nursed 
by  Miss  Clara  Maass.  MaJ.  Walter  Reed,  an 
Army  doctor,  was  in  general  charge  of  this 
Yellow  Fever  Commission  work,  and  the  other 
members  were  Drs.  Carroll,  Lazear,  and  Agra- 
monte 

This  connmlssion  made  an  Investigation  of 
Dr.  Flnlay's  theory  about  mosquitoes  spread- 
ing yellow  fever.  A  number  of  soldiers  vol- 
unteered to  sleep  In  the  beds  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  persons  with  yellow  fever 
to  see  If  the  generally  accepted  theory  that 
the  disease  was  contagious  had  foundation. 
These  men  were  thoroughly  exposed  to  all 
sorts  of  material  Infected  with  yellow  fever, 
but  mosquitoes  were  very  carefully  excluded 
from  the  rooms  they  occupied.  None  of  the 
men  developed  ]rellow  fever.  This  work 
proved  that  it  was  not  possible  to  transmit 
the  disease  by  contact  with  materials  soiled 
by  the  discharges  from  yellow-fever  patients. 


Kzperlments  were  also  conducted  by  the 
Yellow  Fever  Commission  to  transmit  yellow 
fever  by  letting  mosquitoes  that  had  pre- 
Tlotisly  fed  on  the  blood  of  persons  sick  with 
yellow  fever  bite  other  persons.  Drs.  Carroll, 
Lazear.  and  several  other  persons  were  bitten 
by  these  infected  mosquitoes  without  result, 
so  that  the  theory  of  mosquito  transmission 
was  gradually  being  discredited,  until  Dr. 
Carroll  feU  sick  on  August  30.  1900.  but  he 
did  not  know  that  he  had  yellow  fever.  Drs. 
Lazear  and  Agramonte  suspected  that  Dr. 
Carroll  had  yellow  fever  and  decided  to  test 
the  mosquito  that  had  bitten  Dr.  Carroll  by 
having  this  same  mosquito  bite  a  known  non- 
immune, which  was  done,  and  the  man 
promptly  developed  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Lazear 
also  became  Infected  through  the  bite  of  an 
infected  mosquito  and  died  of  yellow  fever 
on  September  25,  1900.  (This  yellow-fever 
experimental  work  is  described  in  8.  Doc.  No. 
520,  66th  Cong.,  Yellow  Fever  Commission.) 

The  next  year,  1901,  additional  experiments 
were  conducted  by  Drs.  Gorgas  and  Gulteras 
at  the  Las  Animas  Hospital  in  Habana.  This 
work  was  done  under  the  auspices  of  the 
sanitary  department  of  Habana  rather  than 
those  of  the  United  States  Army  Medical 
Board,  over  which  Major  Reed  presided,  but 
the  value  of  the  work  was  recognized  by  the 
Army  group,  as  Is  shown  by  the  following 
quotation  from  a  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Pensions  cf  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Fifty-eighth  Congress,  second  session.  No. 
1863.  dated  March  23.  1904: 

"The  sanitary  department  of  Habana  In 
1901.  the  year  following  the  experiments  of 
the  Army  medical  board,  had  established  at 
Las  Animas  hospital  an  inoctilation  station 
with  the  expectation  of  biting  nonimmunes 
with  the  infected  mosquitoes,  giving  them 
yellow  fever  and  thus  rendering  them  im- 
mune, much  as  was  formerly  done  by  Inocu- 
lating smallpox  before  the  discovery  of  vac- 
cination. TTie  great  success  in  entirely  erad- 
icating yellow  fever  by  mosquito  control  work 
was  not  at  that  time  thought  probable. 
Nonimmunes  were  Invited  to  apply  for  inoc- 
ulation and  several  of  the  employees  about 
the  hospital  responded  to  this  Invitation, 
Miss  Maass  among  others.  She  was  bitten. 
had  a  severe  case  of  yellow  fever,  and  died 
as  a  direct  restilt  of  the  Intentional  mosquito 
bite. 

"While  these  cases  were  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  experimentation  of  the  Army 
board,  they  had  much  more  effect  in  the  city 
of  Havana  in  convincing  the  physicians  and 
people  generally  that  yellow  fever  was  con- 
veyed by  the  mosquito  than  did  the  work 
of  the  Army  board." 

Miss  Maass  was  requested  by  Dr.  Gorgas  to 
volunteer  for  the  dangerous  experiment  of 
permitting  herself  to  be  bitten  by  a  known 
Infected  mosquito  and  In  volunteering  for 
this  service,  she  became  a  martyr  to  science. 
Others  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  bitten 
by  Infected  mosquitoes  were  eight  Spanish 
Immigrants  and  one  Englishman.  Of  this 
number,  two  of  the  Spanish  immigrants  and 
Miss  Maass  died. 

Miss  Maass  knew  the  danger  she  was  in- 
curring from  what  she  had  observed  of  the 
experiments  with  the  Yellow  Fever  Commis- 
sion in  1900,  and  before  submitting  to  this 
test,  she  wrote  to  her  mother  and  said.  "Do 
not  worry,  mother,  if  you  hear  that  I  have 
yellow  fever.  Now  is  a  good  time  of  the  year 
to  catch  it  if  one  has  to.  Most  of  the  cases 
are  mild,  and  then  I  should  be  an  Immune 
and  not  be  afraid  of  the  disease  any  more." 
Dr.  John  W.  Ross,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
who  was  in  charge  of  Las  Animas  Hospital, 
said  that  Miss  Maass  was  one  of  his  very  best 
and  most  faithful  nurses.  She  knew  she 
would  be  mere  useful  as  a  yellow  fever  nurse 
If  she  was  to  become  Immune  so  her  young 
life  was  given  from  a  high  sense  of  duty. 
Miss  Maass  died  on  August  24,  1901,  and  was 
burled  In  Cuba.  Her  sister,  .M:8s  Sophie 
Maass,  also  a  nurse,  who  had  left  for  duty  In 


Cuba,  was  at  sea  when  Clara  Maass  died,  but 
she  arrived  at  Habana  In  time  to  attend  the 
military  funeral  of  her  sister. 

Clara  Maass'  body  was  returned  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Government  and  in- 
terred at  Fairmount  Cemetery,  Newark,  N.  J., 
on  February  20.  1902. 

In  1912,  a  room  was  set  apart  In  the  Newark 
German  (Memorial)  Hospital  to  the  memOQr 
of  Miss  Maass.  A  portrait  of  her  was  hung 
in  the  nurses'  home  at  the  hospital  and  at 
the  unveiling  of  this  portrait,  the  late  Dr. 
Edward  Stachlln  made  an  address  from 
which  I  quote: 

"We  admire  the  hero  who  falls  In  battle, 
but  he  is  urged  on  amid  countless  numbers 
to  the  tune  of  martial  music  to  fight  the 
cause  of  the  oppressor's  wrong,  hopeful  ever 
of  being  spared.  We  admire  in  any  walk  of 
life  the  one  who  succumbs  to  duty's  call, 
yet  the  outcome  here  is  usually  unlocked  for 
and  rarely  anticipated.  They  are  all  hal- 
lowed endings,  but  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  ending  of  the  one  who  solitary  and  alone 
avows  a  cause  whose  issue  brings  self-de- 
struction for  the  benefit  of  all  posterity.  So 
toil  the  workmen  who  repair  the  world." 

In  May  1930,  Miss  Maass'  grave  was  marked 
by  a  beautiful,  unpretentioxis,  dignified  me- 
morial of  polished  pink  Milford  granite,  with 
a  bronze  plaque  bearing  an  excellent  likeness 
cf  this  heroic  nurse,  and  a  suitable  Inscrip- 
tion showing  that  Miss  Clara  Maass  laid 
down  her  life  for  science  and  humanity. 

We  honor  her  memory  today  and  through- 
out the  future  by  this  beautiful  memorial 
window.  In  a  building  dedicated  to  the  serv- 
ice of  our  Master.  Reproduced  from  one  of 
the  great  paintings  by  Helnrlch  Hoffman, 
born  in  Darmstadt,  Germany,  in  1824,  and 
died  the  year  following  Miss  Maass'  sacrifice. 
Heiru-lch  Hoffman  painted  many  scenes  from 
Christ's  life,  all  showing  refined  beauty  and 
harmonious  coloring  and  delicacy. 

Miss  Maass  gave  her  life  for  her  country  la 
the  turbulent  period  following  the  war.  We 
of  this  country  are  now  In  a  more  disturbed 
condition  and  inclined  to  meet  greater  prob- 
lems than  confronted  those  who  were  trying 
at  that  time  to  make  the  world  a  better  place 
In  which  to  live.  The  present  period  of 
world  history  now  demands  a  national  pre- 
paredness unprecedented  In  any  other  war 
or  threatened  war  In  which  this  country  has 
ever  been  Involved.  Nothing  should  be  done 
at  this  time  which  does  not  contribute  in 
some  way  to  the  strength  of  our  country  and 
no  resource  or  skill  which  we  have  in  store 
should  remain  unused  If  It  can  be  made  by 
any  means  to  contribute  to  cur  security  and 
our  liberty  and  our  American  way  of  life. 

One  of  the  risks  to  national  imlty  of  action 
lies  In  the  idea  that  defensiveness  alone  la 
all  we  need  to  preserve  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, yet  our  liberty  is  a  thing  we  must 
constantly  fight  for.  All  recorded  history 
shows  that  no  nation  has  arisen  to  strength, 
as  we  have,  or  remained  strong,  as  we  hope 
to.  no  human  rights  have  been  established  or 
liberties  maintained  without  dynamic,  ag- 
gressive action.  St.  Paul  and  the  Apostles 
were  not  defensive  when  they  established  the 
Christian  faith.  All  of  us  have  seen  how  the 
perversion  of  the  physical  and  chemical  sci- 
ences has  brought  more  brutal,  more  rapid, 
more  devastating  destruction,  both  on  un- 
prepared armies  and  unarmed  civilians,  but 
we  have  not  yet  seen  how  the  developmen  La 
of  science  must  be  made  to  contribute  to- 
ward building  up  our  national  strength  so 
that  we  will  not  be  as  helpless  as  were  the 
other  countries  which  have  been  overrun  by 
the  dictators. 

To  develop  this  national  strength,  upon 
which  the  entire  effectiveness  of  our  other  de- 
fense efforts  depends,  we  must  build  up  the 
phjrsical  fitness,  the  morale,  and  mental 
stamina  of  all  the  people  of  this  country  so 
that  they  will  be  physically  tough,  mentally 
sound,  and  morally  strong.    It  Is  on  the  home 
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front  where  the  danger  is  greatest  In  these 
days  of  modern  total  war. 

Fundamentally,  the  deficiencies  that  exist 
In  this  country  do  not  depend  upon  any  seri- 
ous lack  of  material  resotirces.  The  de- 
ficiencies exist  among  our  human  resources 
and  are  physical,  intellectual,  educational, 
and  spiritual  defects,  though  each  is  in  some 
degree  dependent  upon  the  others.  The 
spiritual  aspect  of  our  population  is  the  one 
now  most  In  need  of  stepping  up.  We  have 
seen  the  spirit  overcome  severe  physical 
handicaps.  We  have  seen  it  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  lack  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties, of  poverty  and  environment,  and  It  Is  a 
primary  concern  of  ours  to  elevate  the 
spiritual  concepts  of  the  people  to  whom  we 
give  service.  It  Is  our  duty  as  itizens  of  this 
Republic  and,  above  all,  as  servants  of  our 
country  to  intensify  the  efforts  that  all  of 
us  should  make  at  all  times,  but  particularly 
In  these  times  of  stress. 

A  field  of  activity  in  which  each  one  can 
participate  to  some  degree  is  in  strengthen- 
ing the  morale  and  protecting  the  physical 
and  moral  health  of  young  men  called  up  for 
military  training.  Not  only  should  we  interest 
ourselves  In  these  men  who  are  wearing  the 
uniform  of  the  Army  or  Navy,  but  we  must 
also  bear  in  mind  the  physical  and  spiritual 
needs  of  those  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  are  engaged  in  defense  activities  in  in- 
dustrial occupations. 

During  all  wars  and  all  periods  of  prepara- 
tion for  military  effectiveness  one  of  the  great 
problems  has  been  to  protect  armed  forces  and 
civilians  from  the  devastating  effects  of  vene- 
real diseases.  These  infections  can  be  pre- 
vented to  a  great  extent  through  the  provision 
of  wholesome  recreational  facilities  in  the 
vicinity  of  concentrations  of  population  and 
through  the  regulation  of  the  abuses  of  alco- 
hol, and  by  preventing  vicious  and  immoral 
persons  exploiting  cur  armed  forces  and  in- 
dustrial workers.  The  most  effective  control 
measures  for  these  diseases  is  the  develop- 
ment in  the  men  themselves  of  that  attitude 
which  prevents  Infection.  The  records  of 
the  last  World  War  showed  that  the  factors 
that  were  most  important  were  inherent  in 
the  men  rather  than  in  the  antivenereal 
campaign.  Factors  such  as  character,  re- 
ligion, love,  loyalty,  and  self-respect  kept  the 
men  in  France  In  1918  and  1919  from  expos- 
ing themselves  to  diseases  which  would  render 
them  incapable  of  performing  service  to  their 
country.  It  is  obvious  that  here  is  a  field  in 
which  every  one  of  us  can  play  some  part. 

None  of  us  can  avoid  our  responsibility  to 
do  our  part  in  this  phase  of  national-defense 
work  by  claiming  to  be  civilians  and  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  welfare  of  the  armed  forces. 
Patriotism  is  not  a  matter  for  the  military 
forces  alone.  Courage  Is  not  displayed  only 
on  the  battlefield;  witness  Clara  Maass.  The 
maintenance  of  our  form  of  government  de- 
pends upon  each  one  of  us  giving  all  of  what 
we  have  to  give.  By  giving  the  best  that  is  in 
us  all  the  time  we  help  to  make  oiu-  American 
way  of  life  worth  while,  something  to  live  for 
and.  if  need  be,  something  to  die  for.  Clara 
Maass  gave  her  life  for  the  betterment  of  all 
mankind. 


Strikei  in  Defense  Industries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  April  14,  1941 


Mr.    WICKERSHAM.     Mr.    Speaker. 
Members  of  the  House,  you  will  never 


know  how  much  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity which  has  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  be  presented  to  and  to  speak  to 
this  legislative  body 

I  think  I  have  a  new  appreciation  and 
a  better  understanding  of  your  legislative 
proMems  than  I  have  ever  had  before, 
and  this  is  true,  I  think,  because  I  have 
just  been  entrusted  by  the  voters  of  my 
district  with  the  responsibility  of  repre- 
senting them  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, and  when  I  take  my  place  in  that 
body  my  troubles  and  problems,  at  this 
time  will  be  identical  with  those  which 
conrront  the  entire  Nation. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  a  speech — 
a  long  speech— here,  but  I  do  want  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity,  and  make 
a  few  remarks  concerning  what  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  vital  and  pressing  prob- 
lem of  the  day:  The  problem  of  defending 
our  homes,  our  liberties,  and  our  lives.  I 
say  with  all  sincerity  that  strikes  and 
labor  disturbances  ought  not  be  per- 
mitted to  disrupt  our  program  of  national 
defense,  and  that  the  rights  of  organized 
labor  ought  to  be  subordinate  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  Nation. 

Those  of  you  who  know  me  understand 
that  I  am  just  a  plain  ordinary  working- 
man  myself,  and  that  I  can  truly  say,  and 
with  all  sympathy,  that  I  understand  and 
sympathize  with  the  man  who  toils  for  a 
living.  I  believe  the  workingman  who 
produces  the  Nation's  wealth  is  entitled 
to  a  living  wage.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
the  right  of  labor  to  organize,  to  collective 
bargaining,  but  just  as  ilrmly  believe  that 
such  organization  and  right  of  collective 
bargaining  should  not  ever  be  permitted 
to  endanger  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the 
American  people  as  a  whole.  The  Ameri- 
can laborer  is  the  most  loyal  worker  to 
his  country  of  any  place  in  the  world. 

When  labor  goes  so  far  as  to  stop  pro- 
duction of  defense  weapons  which  are 
necessary  to  defend  our  homes,  liberties, 
and  lives,  then,  I  say  that  labor  has  gone 
too  far,  and  its  power  ought  be  curbed  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  our  defense 
industries  operate  at  top  capacity  and 
produce  the  very  maximum  amount  of 
defensive  weapons  possible  with  which  to 
defend  ourselves,  if  such  becomes  neces- 
sary, I  am  going  to  introduce  a  bill  in 
Congress  which  will  provide  for  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  national  industrial  and  labor 
arbitration  board  which  will  have  com- 
plete and  absolute  power  to  settle  all  dis- 
putes which  might  arise  between  industry 
and  labor.  Under  the  provision  of  this 
bill  all  industrial  plants  producing  de- 
fensive weapons  or  munitions  of  war 
which  fail  to  comply  with  the  ruling  of 
the  arbitration  board  shall  be  taken  over 
and  operated  by  the  Government  for  the 
duration  of  the  emergency,  and  any  em- 
ployees in  any  such  plants  who  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  ruling  of  the  board,  and 
go  out  on  strike,  or  do  anything  else  to 
retard  the  production  of  such  materials 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  only  abso- 
lute way  to  stop  needless  strikes  in  our 
defense  industries.  Such  legislation 
would  find  no  support  anywhere  or  at 
any  time  were  it  not  for  the  general 
emergency  confronting  the  Nation.  We 
ought  to  continually  remind  ourselves 
of  the  existing  world  conditions  which 


endanger   not    only    the   freedom    and 
liberties  of  our  people  but   which  en- 
danger and  threaten  to  destroy  all  de- 
mocracies  in    the    whole    world.     This 
danger  is  manifest  in  the  might  Iv  mecha- 
nized army  led  by  the  power-crazy  Hitler 
who  has  set  him-self  up  as  a  dictator  with 
the  determined  intention  of  destroying 
all  the  democracies  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  in  order  that  he  might  conquer 
and  rule  the  world.    We  should  remind 
ourselves  daily  of  the  sweeping  successes 
of  his  mighty  army.    We  should  remind 
ourselves  that  Great  Britain  is  flghting 
a  stubborn  and  dogged  fight  with  her 
back  to  the  wall     That  victory  or  defeat 
for  Great  Britain  will  depend  entirely 
upon   our   ability   to   manufacture   the 
necessary  munitions  of  war  in  this  coun- 
try and  send  them  to  her.    If  we  really 
cherish  the  ideals  and  principles  of  lib- 
erty which  we  preach,  then  we  should  be 
willing  and  able  to  make  any  sacrifice 
necessary  to  sustain  them.    Ask  yourself 
what  might  happen  in  this  country  if. 
through  our  failure  to  furnish  Britain 
with  the  necessary  Implements  of  war. 
she  should  go  down  in  defeat  and  we 
should  be  left  alcme  as  the  only  demo- 
cratic nation  to  face  the  mighty  and 
combined    armies    of    the    totalitarian 
states.    If  Britain  should  lose  as  the  re- 
sult of  our  failure  to  manufacture  and 
furnish  the  necessary  munitions  and  ma- 
chines of  war,  then  I  feel  that  the  rain 
of  bombs  now  falling  upon  and  destroy- 
ing English  towns  would  start  all   too 
soon  falling  upon  American  cities.    For 
this  Nation  to  overcome  such  a  combina- 
tion of  military  might  It  would  require 
that  the  lives  of  millions  of  our  young 
men  should  be  sacrificed  on  the  field  of 
battle;   that  the  lives  of  many  of  our 
women  and  children  would  be  snuffed  out. 
God   forbid   that  such  a   thing   should 
come  to  pass.    What  happens  to  me  Is 
not   important;    what   happens    to   my 
friends  is  important. 

We,  in  this  great  land,  should  never  let 
the  selfish  interests  of  a  few  come  before 
the  general  welfare  of  all.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  many  strikes  in  our  defense 
industries  are  the  result  of  direct  sabo- 
tage, instigated  by  leaders  friendly  to 
foreign  governments  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  delay  and  weaken  the  de- 
fenses of  this  Nation. 

We  must  have  legislation  that  will  stop 
the  foreign-born  un-American  racketeers 
from  calling  strikes  and  stopping  pro- 
duction of  defense  weapons  and  war 
munitions  which  England  must  have  if 
she  is  to  be  victorious  and  thus  keep  the 
war  from  coming  to  this  hemisphere. 

This  is  a  war  .of  deadly  machines  and  if 
we  make  every  sacrifice  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  suflacient  amount  of  machines  of 
war  to  supply  the  demands  of  England, 
then  we  will  never  have  to  send  our  own 
men  across  the  ocean  to  fight  on  foreign 
soil.  I  think  it  Is  wrong  to  permit  work- 
ers in  \ital  defense  industries  to  strike 
and  stop  pioduc^tion  of  defense  weapons 
at  a  time  when  our  Government  is  draft- 
ing j'oung  men  into  the  Army  to  serve  at 
$21  a  month  and  at  a  time  when  the 
heads  of  W.  P.  A.  famihrs  get  work  16 
days  a  month;  their  families  are  not 
striking,  they  get  just  as  cold  and  hungry 
the  last  14  daj's  of  the  month  as  they  do 
the  first  16  days.   Furthermore,  our  little 
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farmers  are  not  striking,  and  In  my  opin- 
ion agriculture  is  vital  to  industry  and 
defense.  Furthermore,  the  small  busi- 
nessman Is  bearing  his  portion  of  the 
defense  burdens  and  responsibilities  and 
he  Is  not  on  a  strike. 

If  It  should  become  necessary  in  the 
future  for  us  to  fight,  thousands  of  our 
soldiers  now  living  might  be  sacrificed 
simply  because  they  were  not  properly 
armed  because  of  strikes  In  our  defense 
factories.  Remember,  every  strike  which 
hampers  the  production  of  defense  weap- 
ons is  a  blow  for  Adolf  HlUer.  Every 
strike  Is  a  stab  In  the  back  of  our  Amer- 
ican institutions.  Let  us  outlaw  such 
sabotage.  Let  us  declare  by  the  law  of 
the  land  that  this  liberty-loving  people 
in  the  United  States  will  go  forward  in 
united  effort,  and  that  no  blows  \vill  be 
strick  except  blows  In  defense  of  liberty. 

I  have  a  complete  and  abiding  faith 
in  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
and  as  a  Member  of  Congress  I  will  liack 
him  and  support  his  program  in  every 
possible  way.  for  I  am  sure  that  his  ef- 
forts will  bring  peace  to  the  world  In- 
stead of  bringing  war  to  our  doors. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  to  you  that 
I,  as  a  young  man.  will  humbly  assume 
the  responsibilities  which  have  been  en- 
trusted to  me  and  will  continue  to  rely 
upon  you  gentlemen  and  other  friends 
I  have  in  Oklahoma  to  help  me  and  ad- 
vise me.  Experience  will  come  to  me, 
of  course,  with  time,  but  as  I  go  along 
as  a  new  Member  of  Congress  I  must  be 
guided  by  the  wisdom  and  the  experience 
of  others.  I  hope  that  you  will  always 
continue  to  consider  me  as  your  friend 
and  feel  free  to  extend  to  me  your  advice 
and  your  help.  Thank  you. 


Peace  or  War? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  AprU  14.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HENRY  J.  BERQUIST. 
OF  THE  WISCONSIN   LEGISLATURE 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  therein  a  radio  address 
by  the  Honorable  Henry  Berquist,  as- 
semblyman from  my  district.  Mr.  Ber- 
quist has  served  in  the  Wisconsin  Legis- 
lature for  several  terms  and  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  active  and  influential 
members  of  that  body. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  his  radio  speech  regarding  our 
beloved  America  becoming  embroiled  in 
this  World  War,  are  the  sentiments  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Wisconsin.  I  agree  with  him  and 
I  hope  most  Members  of  this  House  will 
find  time  to  read  it. 


The  address  follows: 
The  crucial  showdown  for  America  has 
come.  SbaU  It  be  peace  or  war?  This 
coxxntry  of  ours,  this  country  which  provided 
our  ancestors  with  a  haven  of  protection 
against  the  recurring  bloodshed  and  Intol- 
erance of  the  Old  World— this  country  of  ours 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  momentous  de- 
cision. How  we  resolve  the  Issue  will  de- 
termine the  course  of  our  lives  and  the  lives 
of  our  children  for  years  to  come. 

For  myself.  I  stand  firmly  and  unflinching- 
ly against  American  Involvement  or  Interven- 
tion in  the  ghastly  bloodshed  of  Europe.  Asia, 
and  Africa.  As  a  progressive.  I  stand  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  the  leaders  of  my  party. 
Bob  and  Phil  La  Follette,  In  their  crusade 
against  dragging  the  American  people  Into 
warfare  three  to  six  thousand  miles  from  our 
shores. 

Their  position  and  their  leadership  has 
been  endorsed  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  American  people.  The  most  recent 
Gallup  poll  shows  that  In  spite  of  tremen- 
dous propaganda  In  the  press,  over  the  radio, 
and  In  the  movies,  83  percent  of  the  people 
of  this  country  are  opposed  to  going  to  war 
overseas. 

Perhaps  the  most  tragic  phase  of  the  reck- 
less foreign  program  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  Nation  Is  launched  Is  the  de- 
ception and  trickery  which  have  been  prac- 
ticed on  our  people.  Everytlme  the  Interven- 
tionists like  the  William  Allen  White  com- 
mittee or  the  war  makers  In  Washington  have 
tried  to  sell  the  American  people  a  new  war 
move,  they  have  first  concealed  that  move  as 
a  way  to  stay  out  of  war. 

Most  of  us  remember  that  only  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  we  were  urged  to  repeal  the  arms 
embargo  on  the  fallacious  assumption  th.U 
It  would  make  us  more  neutral.  Now  we  can 
see  the  truth  of  what  progressive  leaders 
pointed  out  then — that  such  a  move  was  only 
an  entering  wedge — that  It  was  the  first  step 
down  the  road  to  war. 

During  the  1940  campaign  both  the  old 
parties  assured  us  that  their  foreign  policy 
was  based  fundamentally  on  the  proposition 
of  "step  short  of  war."  The  Republican  plat- 
form read:  "The  Republican  Party  Is  firmly 
opposed  to  the  Involvement  of  this  Nation  In 
foreign  war."  The  Democratic  platform  read: 
"We  will  not  partlclp)ate  In  foreign  wars  and 
we  win  not  send  our  Army,  naval,  or  air 
forces  to  foreign  lands  outside  of  the  Ameri- 
cas except  In  case  of  attack.  The  direc- 
tion and  aim  of  our  foreign  policy  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  the  security  and  de- 
fense of  our  own  land  and  the  maintenance 
of  Its  peace." 

These  official  declarations  In  the  platforms 
of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties 
were  supplemented  over  and  over  again  by 
the  speeches  of  their  respective  Presidential 
candidates.  If  anything,  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  campaign.  President  Roosevelt  was 
more  emphatic  In  his  promise  of  peace  than 
was  Wendell  L.  WlUkle. 

But  soon  after  the  ballots  were  counted, 
they  embraced  each  other  and  Joined  forces  in 
a  program  of  all-out  cooperation  with  Great 
Britain.  The  campaign  slogan  of  "steps  short 
of  war"  was  thrown  into  the  ash  can.  In  Its 
place  came  slogans  like  "all-out  effort"  and 
"all-out  victory"  and  "a  bridge  of  ships." 
The  administration  wrote  Its  philosophy 
Into  the  lend-lease  bill  when  it  hooked  up 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  with  the  de- 
fense of  any  nation  which  the  President,  and 
the  President  alone,  decided  was  vital  to  our 
own.  For  the  first  time  In  our  history  we 
were  announcing  to  the  whole  world  that  we 
could  not  stand  on  our  feet,  that  we  were  de- 
pendent on  the  British  and  the  Greeks  and 
the  Chinese  to  fight  our  battles  for  us. 

After  the  passage  of  the  lend-lease  bill,  our 
Congress  was  presented  immediately  with 
an  appropriation  meetsure  calling  on  the  citi- 


zens and  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  to 
put  up  $7,000,000,000  to  underwrite  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  R.  1776.  And  this  Is  only  a 
starter.  Many  more  billions  will  be  required 
before  we  can  deliver  to  Great  Britain.  Greece, 
and  China  the  all-out  victories  which  the 
President  has  promised  them. 

Now  that  the  administration  has  had  Its 
way  m  the  lend-lease  bill  and  the  $7,000.- 
000,000  appropriation,  it  Is  beginning  to  break 
ground  for  the  next  and  most  dangerous 
step  on  the  road  to  war^Kwnvoy  of  British 
shipping  by  American  naval  vessels  manned 
by  Americans. 

The  President  himself  has  admitted  that 
convoys  come  awfully  close  to  shooting  and 
shooting  comes  awfully  close  to  war.  And 
yet  the  advance  agents  for  the  administra- 
tion's foreign  policy,  the  William  Allen  White 
Committee  and  the  interventionist  editors, 
are  yelling  for  convoys  today.  Everyone 
must  be  alert  and  on  our  guard  to  voice  our 
oppoeitlon  to  convoys  at  every  possible  op- 
portunity. 

Meanwhile  hysteria.  Intolerance,  and  big- 
otry are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  In  our 
country,  all  In  the  name  of  fighting  a  war  to 
preserve  liberty.  Red-blooded  Afnerlcans  of 
all  faiths  and  all  races  who  dare  to  stand  up 
against  the  rampant  hysteria  of  the  war- 
makers  are  Insulted  as  Nazis,  Fascists.  Com- 
munists, traitors,  etc.  The  La  Follettes  have 
already  taken  more  than  a  taste  of  the  abuse 
and  vilification  which  was  heaped  upon  their 
great  father  during  our  last  effort  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Because  of  my 
stand,  backing  my  campaign  pledge,  oppos- 
ing war,  I.  too.  have  been  attacked.  Good 
Americans,  whose  only  crime  is  that  they  do 
not  want  their  children  slaughtered  In  a 
foreign  war,  are  being  cowed  into  silence  by 
the  blustering.  Nazi-like  tactics  of  politicians 
and  editors  beating  the  drums  for  war.  The 
urban  workers  of  America,  whose  only  crime 
Is  that  they  want  a  little  more  In  wages  to 
meet  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  living,  are  de- 
nounced as  saboteurs  and  traitors  and  "reds." 
Here  In  our  State  the  Republican  legisla- 
ture and  the  Republican  administration  are 
passing  and  signing  bills  to  suppress  politi- 
cal freedom  and  to  start  a  series  of  witch- 
hunts— and  all  this,  too.  Is  being  done  in  the 
name  to  preserve  democracy. 

Two  years  ago,  over  these  same  stations. 
I  discussed  this  vital  Issue  with  the  people 
of  Wisconsin.  Five  more  nerve -wracking 
months  were  to  pass  before  war  finally  broke 
out  In  Europe,  but  I  should  like  to  recall 
now  what  I  said  then.    I  said: 

"All  about  \is  in  the  world  we  see  arising 
the  awful  specter  of  another  world  war. 
This  war  promises  to  be  the  most  savage  and 
costly  of  all.  We  can  little  realize  the  ulti- 
mate Judgment  which  the  new  war  may  bring 
to  civilization. 

"We  have  hardly  recovered  from  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  the  first  war  to  end  war. 
Our  convalesence  from  that  catastrophe  has 
been  slow  and  tortuous.  We  spent  the  best 
blood  and  resources  of  the  Nation  In  an  ob- 
viously futile  attempt  to  keep  democracy 
alive  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

'However.  Ideallsltc  those  principles  which 
led  us  into  Europe's  first  World  War  may 
have  been,  the  cold,  sober  realism  of  the 
after  years  has  shown  mb  our  mistake  in  in- 
tervening in  Europe's  ruthless  game  of 
power  politics.  We  know  now  that  we  took 
a  pretty  bad  beating  despite  our  military 
victory. 

"Let  us  hope  now  that  we  can  profit  by 
otir  lesson  of  the  first  World  War  and  re- 
main out  of  Europe's  broil  and  build  a  bet- 
ter democracy  here  at  home."  That  Is  the 
end  of  the  quotation. 

Yes:  there  is  the  challenge  for  America — to 
build  a  better  democracy  here  at  home.  Like 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans,  I 
despise  the  foreign  isms  which  have  Impris- 
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oned  the  people  of  Europe — nazl-lsm,  fascism, 
and  communism.  My  sympathy  goes  out  to 
the  valiant,  wherever  they  may  be.  who  stand 
60  courageously  against  aggression  and  inva- 
sion. But  I  am  convinced  with  the  leaders 
of  my  party  that  we  In  America  cannot  rectify 
the  mistakes  of  a  generation  of  Tory  leader- 
ship in  Europe — a  leadership  which,  by  and 
large,  is  still  In  control. 

The  disease  which  has  ravaged  Europe  can- 
not be  cured  by  military  victory.  Their  Isms 
are  but  symptoms  of  fundamental  Illness  in 
the  economic  and  social  body  of  Europe. 
That  Illness  will  not  be  cured  until  the  lead- 
ers of  the  countries  of  Europe  come  to  grips 
with  the  basic  unsolved  problems  which  gave 
the  world  its  Stalin  and  Mussolini  and  Hitler. 

We  in  America  have  a  magnificent  oppor- 
tunity to  crush  Hitler  and  Hitlerism.  not  by 
force  of  arms  three  to  five  thousand  miles 
from  our  bases,  but  by  showing  to  the  down- 
trodden peoples  of  the  world  that  democracy 
is  the  only  way  of  life  that  satisfies  man- 
kind's craving  for  both  freedom  and  economic 
security. 

That  is  the  Job  we  are  equipped  to  do.  We 
have  the  men,  the  money,  and  the  materials 
to  smash  the  paradox  of  poverty  In  the  midst 
of  plenty  and  to  show  the  whole  world  that 
democracy  can  meet  the  problems  of  our  com- 
plex society. 

This  is  the  progressive  position.  This  Is  the 
position  of  Bob  and  Phil  La  Follette.  This 
Is  the  position  of  the  three  Progressive  Con- 
gressmen In  Washington.  This,  I  feel  sure,  is 
the  position  of  the  overwhelming  m.ajority  of 
the  plain  people  of  Wisconsin  and  America. 


Decentralization  of  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  April  14.  1941 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members 
of  the  House,  some  weeks  ago  the  Tempo- 
rary National  Economic  Committee,  in  a 
special  report  to  Congress,  asserted  that 
the  Office  of  Production  Management, 
set  up  to  mobilize  and  organize  the  pro- 
ductive resources  of  the  United  States  for 
national  defense,  was  "an  instrumen- 
tality of  economic  concentration  the  like 
of  which  the  world  has  never  seen." 

Tlie  T.  N.  E.  C.  has  spent  many  months 
studying  the  business  and  economic 
structure  of  the  United  States.  Its  main 
tonclusions  have  been  that  the  basic 
cause  of  business  ills  and  economic  dis- 
turbances is  to  be  found  in  the  concen- 
tration of  power  within  a  few  organiza- 
tions and  corporations  and  within  a 
comparatively  limited  area. 

Defense  contracts  awarded  during  1940 
equaled  more  than  half  of  the  output  of 
all  manufacturing  industries  in  1939,  yet 
these  contracts,  totaling  more  than 
$13,000,000,000.  have  been  concentrated 
in  a  small  area  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  the  far  West. 

The  report  points  out  that  3  States — 
Idaho.  Montana,  and  North  Dakota — 
have  not  received  a  single  contract 
and  32  States,  including  the  District  of 


Columbia,  have  received  only  12.69  per- 
cent. Meanwhile,  4  States — Califor- 
nia, Pennsylvaniar  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York— got  38.70  percent  of  the  defense 
work. 
The  report  says  In  part: 

Par  from  detracting  from  the  Importance 
of  economic  reconstruction  the  events  of  the 
past  year  have  served  only  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  readjustments  after  the  present  crisis 
is  over.  It  Is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
democracies  might  attain  a  military  victory 
over  the  aggressors  only  to  find  themselves 
under  the  domination  of  economic  authority 
far  more  concentrated  and  Influential  than 
that  which  existed  prior  to  the  war. 

Our  Investigations  offer  ample  evidence  of 
the  dangers  of  size  and  concentration  of 
plants  and  Industries.  We  therefore  submit 
to  all  public  and  private  bodies  responsible 
for  Industry  location  the  desirability  of  de- 
centralizing Industry  to  the  end  that  the 
maximum  economic  benefits  can  be  secured 
from  plants  operated  at  their  most  efficient 
size,  'he  dc^pressing  aspects  of  the  factory 
system  prevented,  and  the  American  way  of 
life  preserved. 

Sufferinj  most  from  this  economic  con- 
centration has  been  the  South.  Up  to 
January  31.  only  7  percent  of  all  defense 
orders  had  been  placed  in  11  Southern 
States.  Of  a  total  of  302  new  plants, 
only  24  were  located  in  the  South. 

The  policy  of  centralizing  these  con- 
tracts and  industries  in  a  few  powerful 
interrelated  corporations  located  in  the 
congested  areas  of  the  East  will  inevi- 
tably result,  as  the  Southern  Governor's 
Conference  recently  pointed  out,  in  the 
movement  of  a  large  labor  supply  from 
the  South  to  the  areas  which  are  already 
suffering  from  a  shortage  of  housing, 
create  bottlenecks  in  transportation  to 
and  from  the  congested  areas,  and  create 
vast  plant  and  production  facilities  In 
areas  already  overcrowded  which  will  be- 
come idle  and  useless  when  defense  pro- 
duction is  at  an  end. 

The  South  offers  an  abundance  of  loyal, 
well-trained  labor,  the  necessary  raw  ma- 
terials, an  excellent  system  of  transpor- 
tation, adequate  housing,  and  ideal  cli- 
matic conditions.  In  addition  to  this  the 
economy  of  the  South  has  been  more  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  war  than  that  of 
any  other  area  due  to  the  almost  com- 
plete loss  of  our  foreign  cotton  market. 
This  offers  a  pressing  reason  for  neces- 
sary industrial  adjustments  to  compen- 
sate for  this  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  my  own  city 
of  New  Orleans  and  the  other  Gulf  port 
areas,  in  addition  to  the  general  benefits 
to  be  found  throughout  the  South,  offers 
probably  the  most  ideal  place  in  America 
for  the  establishment  of  defense  indus- 
tries. 

Some  months  ago  the  United  States 
Army  prepared  a  map  showing  the  safety 
zone  for  munitions  making  in  the  United 
States.  It  includes  the  Mississippi  Valley 
down  to  northern  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi. That  map  is  certainly  out  of  date 
today.  It  was  prepared  before  we  ac- 
quired a  string  of  naval  and  air  bases 
extending  from  Trinidad  through  Puerto 
Rica  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  to  the 
southern  coast  of  Florida.  Completion  of 
ihese  bases  puts  New  Orleans  farther 
from  sea  or  air  menace  by  an  enemy 
fleet  than  are  the  Great  Lakes,  and  cer- 


tainly makes  the  Gulf  Coast  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  the  most  protected  area  in 
America. 

I  quote  from  a  recent  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  New  Orleans  Item  in 
connection  with  and  in  explanation  of  a 
large  map  showing  the  protected  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea: 

(From  the  New  Orleans  Item] 

America's  mare  nostrum,  the  safest  sea  in 
the  world — that  Is  the  body  of  water  formed 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
The  panorama  above  shows  how  the  West 
Indies,  swinging  southeastward  from  Florida 
to  the  South  American  mainland,  all  but 
wall  in  these  waters,  and  how  naval  bases,  old 
and  new.  add  further  protection  to  that  al- 
ready given  by  nature  of  these  favored 
waters.  The  bases,  marked  by  American 
flags,  are  located  strategically  near  the  main 
passes  between  these  Islands. 

The  smaller  map  shows  in  white  the  safest 
area  of  the  United  States,  located  snugly  on 
the  safest  sea.  New  Orleans'  position  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  head  of 
America's  mare  nostrum,  well  indicates  the 
Importance  the  city  should  have  In  trade 
and  in  defense.  But  protected  sea  lanes  to 
Important  countries  to  the  south  and  pro- 
tection against  hostile  navies  and  airplane 
carriers  from  the  east  and  west  are  not  all 
New  Orleans  has.  Supplies  from  the  great 
rich  hinterland  of  the  United  States  come 
to  New  Orleans  over  Inland  routes  through 
the  safest  part  of  the  continent,  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Valley. 

It  follows  that  this  great  port  Is  a  logical 
supply  and  repair  base  for  the  fleet  as  well 
as  for  Inland  military  operations. 

A  protected  supply  and  repair  base  Is  vital 
to  any  navy.  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill,  of  Great  Britain.  Is  reported  to 
have  told  American  representatives  that  the 
problem  of  naval  repairs  is  now  a  vital  one 
for  England  and  it  Is  no  secret  that  Nazi  war- 
planes  have  damaged  ships  under  repair  In 
English  shipyards,  causing  even  further  delay 
In  resumption  of  service.  This  could  not 
happen  to  ships  In  repair  In  New  Orleans,  as 
the  city  Is  over  1.500  miles  away  from  the 
closest  point  from  which  an  enemy  cou'd 
launch  airplanes.  And  so  It  Is  that  New 
Orleans,  America's  safest  port  on  America's 
mare  nostrum,  offers  her  services  to  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  viTiter  might  have  also 
pointed  out  that  New  Orleans  is  the  ideal 
and  logical  point  of  embarkation  and 
debarkation  of  both  men  and  supplies  for 
the  new  bases  which  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Caribbean.  Military  au- 
thorities have  Informed  me  that  troops 
trained  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
have  been  transported  to  San  Francisco 
and  New  York  to  be  sent  to  these  bases. 
Such  a  course  is  equivalent  to  going  from 
Washington  to  New  York  by  way  of  Chi- 
cago. The  long  haul  down  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  coasts  is  unprotected,  yet 
this  has  been  the  route  taken,  despite  the 
complete  protection  and  the  shorter  dis- 
tance of  the  Gulf  and  the  Caribbean. 

.1  have  been  informed  that  18  or  more 
new  powder  plants  must  be  constructed 
along  with  a  score  or  more  shell-loading 
plants.  Do  we  propose  to  establi.sh  these 
plants  in  the  overcrowded  industrial  east- 
ern seaboard,  thus  adding  to  the  difiBcul- 
ties  of  labor,  housing,  and  transportation, 
or  will  the  authorites  scatter  these  plants 
throughout  the  South?  Already  there  is 
a  great  flow  of  skilled  labor  from  the 
South  to  the  East. 


J 
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The  necessity  for  the  development  of 
the  South  and  Southwest  was  recently 
recognized  by  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board.  I  am  including  here- 
with an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  on  April  9: 
(Prom  the  New  Orleans  Tlme8-Plcayun«  of 

April  9.  1941) 
Huge  IwouwrmiAL  DiviLOPitnfT  in  SotrrHwrsT 

SxsN — Planniwc   Body    Forkasts   Era   of 

PsosnouTT  ro»  Section 

Washington,  April  9.— A  bright  futvire  for 
the  Southwest,  both  financially  and  socially. 
If  a  planned  development  la  followed,  was  to- 
day forecaat  by  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board. 

Although  long  lacking  in  Industrial  devel- 
opment, the  southwestern  area,  comprising 
the  State*  of  Texas.  Loulalana.  Arkansas,  and 
Oklahoma,  can  become  one  of  the  major  In- 
dxiatfial  sections  of  the  Nation,  the  Board 
repT'rted. 

The  area  con  u  ins  all  of  the  requirements 
for  Industrial  activity,  but  certain  obstacles 
.jnust  be  overcome  and  natural  facilities  de- 
veloped before  It  Ukes  its  proper  place  in  the 
Industrial  world,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board. 

How  this  can  be  accomplished  was  outlined 
In  the  lengthy  report  submitted  to  President 
Roosevelt  today  by  the  planning  agency. 
Thirty  pages  of  the  national  report  recom- 
mending regional  planning  for  the  entire 
country  were  devoted  solely  to  the  south- 
western region  including  the  four  States. 

Glowing  terms  were  used  by  the  Board  in 
Its  conclusions  on  the  future  of  the  South- 
west. 

MINnUI.  RBBOUaCZS 

"Ita  abundant  mineral  resources.  Its  exten- 
dve  areas  of  land  that  are  stlU  good  for  crops, 
forests,  and  grazing.  Its  climate,  and  excellent 
recreational  areas  both  developed  and  poten- 
tlal.  all  coupled  with  its  relatively  youthful 
and  suunch  population  capable  of  assimilat- 
ing a  good  education,  which  the  region  can 
afford  to  provide,  for  economic  and  social  as- 
seU,  which,  if  planned  for,  developed,  and 
controUed.  mtirt  inevitably  make  this  region 
one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  prosperous 
areas  in  the  Nation."  the  board  declared 

The  txjard.  however,  counseled  the  people  of 
the  area  not  to  expect  an  overnight  miracle. 

"The  attainment  of  that  objective  will  be 
•low.  coatly,  and  at  times  disheartening,  but 
It  can  be  reached."  the  board  declared. 

"One  can  foresee  in  the  future,"  the  report 
ntd  with  respect  to  the  Industrialization  of 
the  area,  "industry,  recognizing  the  abund- 
ance of  skilled  labor  provided  through  a  com- 
prehensive vocational  education  system,  and 
tm^tripg  to  locate  near  the  source  of  raw  ma- 
teriala.  wUl  have  become  blended  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  region." 

The  major  obsUcle  standing  in  the  way  of 
real  industrial ieatlon  of  the  area  is  the  dis- 
criminatory freight  rates  which  block  the 
movement  cf  traiBc  into  and  out  of  the  four 
States,  the  board  declared.  Although  devel- 
opment of  water  transportation  in  the  South- 
west has  relieved  this  condition  to  some  ex- 
tent, further  elimination  of  the  discrimina- 
tions are  necessary  before  industry  can  locate 
there  in  the  extent  to  which  the  area  Is 
entiUed. 

nXICHT    XATXS 

"One  of  the  outstanding  obstacles  militat- 
ing against  the  industrialization  of  the  re- 
gion." the  board  said,  "is  the  unreasonable 
freight  rate  dlflerential,  and  once  this  dlfB- 
culty  Is  adjusted,  the  opportunities  for  Indus- 
trial development  will  be  greatly  enhanced." 

The  region  must  take  and  fulfUl  six  major 
steps  If  this  indvistriallzation  la  to  be 
achieved,  the  board  reported.    They  are: 

1.  Secure  equitable  freight  rates. 

a.  Kxtend  research  facilities  to  develop 
new  products,  new  uses,  and  new  processes. 

3.  Disseminate  authentic  Information  and 
Impartial  advice  to  prospective  mdustrles. 


4.  Extend  such  facilities  as  electric  power, 
gas.  communication,  water,  fuel,  transporta- 
tion to  areas  suitable  for  industrial  expan- 
sion. 

5.  Construct  modem  low -cost  hotislng  for 
Industrial  workers  within  easy  access  of  suit- 
able industrial  areas. 

6.  Train  native  workmen  in  the  special 
skills  necessary  to  new  production  methods. 

EvmzNcx  or  faciutizs 

As  evidence  that  the  region  does  not  have 
the  manufacturing  facilities  which  It  de- 
serves, the  report  pointed  out  that  the  four 
States  have  approximately  10  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population,  but  has  only  5  percent 
of  the  industrial  establishments.  3  percent 
of  all  the  wage  earners  in  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  produces  only  4  percent 
by  value,  of  all  the  manufactured  products. 

Recommendations  by  the  board  on  the 
various  problems  of  the  region,  briefly,  are : 

Land:  Take  additional  land  out  of  cultiva- 
tion of  various  sections  of  the  region  and 
plan  for  the  future  use  of  all  the  land  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  best  utilization.  "There  Is 
immediate  need."  the  report  stated,  "of  a 
survey  of  the  entire  region  to  determine 
what  lands  are  available  that  can  support  ad- 
ditional population  and  how  many  people 
such  lands  can  support  on  a  reasonable  plane 
of  living." 

Soil  conservation:  Intensification  of  the 
work  now  being  done  by  the  local  districts  in 
the  four  States  and  the  creation  of  additional 
districts  to  cover  areas  In  which  no  planned 
soil  conservation  work  Is  now  under  way. 

Forests:  Expand  State  and  national  forests 
In  the  area  and  provide  for  preservation  of 
existing  forest  lands.  Also  make  survey  to 
determine  what  lumber  supplies  for  commer- 
cial purposes  are  still  available  In  the  region 
and  how  they  can  best  be  utilized. 

Farm  tenancy:  Additional  legislation  to 
promote  better  relationships  between  ten- 
anU  and  landlords  and  stabilize  rural  popu- 
lation. Also  financial  assistance  should  be 
Immediately  extended  to  between  40,000  and 
60,000  tenants  In  region. 

WATER    RESOimCES 

Water  resources:  Continuation  of  Irriga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  navigation  projects 
In  area  now  under  construction  or  study. 
More  adequate  State  water  laws  are  needed  in 
the  region  to  protect  and  conserve  under- 
ground water  supplies  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses. The  urgent  situation  in  the  Grand 
Prairie  rice  area  of  Arkansas  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  this  need.  Serious  stream  pollution 
of  virtually  every  river  in  the  region  should 
be  corrected  through  Federal  and  local  coop- 
eration. 

Energy  resources:  Increase  the  facilities  for 
water-power  generation  In  the  region,  so  that 
exhaustible  supplies  of  petroleum,  gas,  and 
coal  can  be  conserved.  Unit  operation  of  the 
oil  fields  in  the  area,  resulting  in  a  greater 
potential  production  from  each  pool.  Exist- 
ing primary  transmission  lines  should  be  ex- 
tended and  interconnected  so  that  there  will 
eventually  be  a  regional  network  of  main 
transmission  lines  connecting  all  power  re- 
sources and  load  centers. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Transportation:  Construction  of  additional 
regional  highways  to  completely  connect  all 
centers  by  good  highways.  Expansion  of  the 
airways  network  In  the  four  States  and  con- 
struction of  at  least  200  more  good  airports. 
Secure  reductions  In  railroad  freight  rates 
and  elimination  of  differentials.  Extension 
of  natural  gas  pipe  lines  to  provide  gas  in 
eastern  and  central  municipalities  not  yet 
supplied  with  the  gas  produced  in  the  area. 
Provide  navigation  on  various  streams  pene- 
trating the  Interior  of  the  region. 

Rural  electrlfllcatlon :  Extension  of  present 
program  to  provide  electric  lines  for  every 
farm  In  the  region  where  electric  service  is 
economically  possible. 


Housing :  Provide  housing  facilities  through 
Federal,  State,  and  local  cooperation  in  both 
urban  and  rural  areas. 

Health:  Wider  distribution  of  hospital  and 
clinical  facilities.  Health  educational  pro- 
grams by  the  State  and  local  authorities. 
Construction  of  sewage-disposal  plants  and 
elimination  of  stream  pollution. 

Education:  Relocation  of  many  schools  to 
make  them  more  available  to  all  children  In 
vicinity.  More  and  better  transportation  fa- 
cilities for  students  In  rural  areas.  Estab- 
lishment of  more  public  libraries.  Expansion 
of  vocational  educational  facilities,  which  has 
been  neglected  In  the  region  in  the  past. 

Recreation:  Complete  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  the  Big  Bend  National  Park 
and  the  Palo  Duro  State  Park  in  Texas.  De- 
velop the  Mississippi  River  parkway.  Develop 
a  Gulf  coast  parkway  between  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  lower  Rio  Grande.  De- 
velop the  Texas  Gulf  coast  beaches  and 
lagoons  for  comprehensive  public  recreation. 
Create  additional  park  units  in  the  Ozark- 
Ouachita  Mountain  region.  Develop  the  Ar- 
buckle  Mountain-Lake  Murray-Platt  National 
Park  area  in  Oklahoma. 

Wildlife:  Expand  wildlife  refuges  in  the 
region.  Preservation  of  Louisiana  tidal  marsh 
for  primary  wildlife  area.  Establish  more  and 
more  migratory  waterfowl  areas  in  lower  Rio 
Grande  Delta.  Establish  a  migratory  water- 
fowl refuge  In  Texas  Panhandle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  the  House 
know  that  we  can  ill  afford  to  increase 
the  economic  ills  of  America.  Yet  a  pol- 
icy which  results  in  the  further  concen- 
tration of  resources,  management,  and 
industry  is  bound  to  result  in  chaos  when 
the  emergency  period  has  ended. 

With  the  established  plants  now  oper- 
ating at  full  capacity,  the  defense  pro- 
gram offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  decentralization  and  distribution  of 
American  industry.  Within  such  a  pro- 
gram lies  the  future  of  American  security, 
the  solution  of  the  economic  problems  of 
the  South,  and  the  general  prosperity  for 
the  Nation.  I  urge  southern  Congress- 
men to  unite  so  that  this  program  may 
become  one  of  our  major  objectives. 


Hon.  Henry  Tiegan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  AprU  14.  1941 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  knew 
Henry  Tiegan  intimately  for  more  than 
25  years.  When  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  him  he  was  operating  a 
newspaper  at  Minot,  N.  Dak.,  and  I 
greatly  admired  him  for  his  fearless  stand 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 
I  never  had  occasion  to  change  my  fa- 
vorable opinion  of  him  as  I  came  to  know 
him  better  and  as  I  saw  him  in  action  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Henry  Tiegan  was  a  thorough  student 
of  our  economic  life  and  had  no  ambi- 
tion except  to  make  this  Government 
better  than  it  is  and  to  make  this  Gov- 
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emment  what  our  forefathers  Intended 
it  to  be.  He,  on  many  occasions,  spoke 
of  the  evils  existing  in  the  Government 
and  the  seriousness  that  would  result 
from  leaving  this  situation  unattended, 
but  his  purpose  was  always  to  right  the 
wrongs  and  maintain  a  Government 
guaranteeing  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness"  to  all  our  citizens. 

It  very  frequently  happens  that  when 
any  individual  in  public  life  points  out 
the  evils  of  our  ways  with  the  intent  to 
correct  them,  he  is  falsely  charged  with 
attempting  to  destroy  the  old  system  of 
government.  Those  who  are  well 
grounded  in  the  economics  of  our  entire 
social  life  understood  Henry  Tiegan,  but 
those  "super-patriots"  who  only  live  in 
the  present  and  are  only  satisfied  when 
they  are  making  profits,  misunderstood 
him.  Sometimes  these  false  patriots 
wave  the  fiag  and  shout  and  drown  out 
the  voices  of  the  real  friends  of  a  free 
government.  For  these  reasons  Henry 
Tiegan  was  misunderstood  by  a  great 
many  people,  but  admired  and  loved  by 
millions  of  others  who  would  give  every- 
thing they  possess,  even  their  lives  to 
make  this  Government  stay  on  the  track 
outlined  by  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. 

While  a  Member  of  Congress  Henry 
Tiegan  was  serious  and  diligent  and 
never  lost  an  opportunity  to  do  more 
than  his  part  in  the  interest  of  a  free 
government.  I  deeply  regret  the  loss  of 
Henry  Tiegan  just  at  this  time  because 
if  this  Government  is  to  be  preserved, 
which  every  true  patriot  prays  It  shall,  It 
will  remain  for  the  rest  of  the  honest 
thinkers  of  America  to  guide  the  ship  of 
state  through  the  troubled  waters  of  a 
muddled  economic  life  and  avoid  both 
Scylla  and  Charybdis. 


Relation  of  National  Defense  to  Africnl- 
tural  Products  and  the  Fanner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  April  14,  1941 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY  OF  IOWA 


Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Iowa: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  33 
Whereas  our  Federal  Government  has  rec- 
ognized the  necessity  of  placing  the  control 
of  the  production,  manufactiure,  and  diatrl- 
butlon  of  many  of  our  products  under  the 
supervision  of  a  council  of  national  defense; 
and 

Whereas  there  has  been  established  a  divi- 
sion of  this  council  of  national  defense  known 
as  the  Consumers'  Division;  and 
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Whereas  in  a  recent  report  of  this  Con- 
sumers' Division,  a  statement  was  made  that 
recent  increases  to  food  costs  were  due  mainly 
to  a  rise  of  4  percent  to  meat  prices,  and 
advice  was  given  in  this  same  repwrt  that  the 
consumers  ot  this  Nation  would  do  well  to 
look  for  cheaper  cuts  of  meat  and  for  meat 
substitutes,  and  to  secure  available  infor- 
mation on  the  preparation  of  well-balanced 
meatless  meals;  and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Mark  O.  Thomburg. 
secretary  of  agriculture  for  the  State  of  Iowa, 
has  already  very  properly  recognized  that 
such  statements  from  a  Federal  office  will 
result  In  decrea.sed  consumption  of  Iowa  farm 
products  and  has  In  a  letter  to  Miss  Harriet 
Elliott,  Consumers'  Commissioner  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Council,  voiced  his  objections 
to  such  statements  on  the  grounds  that — 

1.  The  total  amount  of  meat  in  storage  In 
the  United  States  is  25  percent  over  the  5- 
year  average  and  9  percent  greater  than  the 
amount  In  storage  on  February  1,  1940: 

2.  Hogs  are  now  selling  for  less  than  79 
percent  of  parity  and  more  than  1.000,000.000 
pounds  of  pork  and  pork  products  are  In 
the  various  storage  plants  of  the  country: 

3.  During  the  last  days  of  1940,  an  article 
concerning  a  Washington  release  was  printed 
in  newspapers  throughout  the  Com  Belt, 
which.  In  effect,  assured  the  farmers  that  the 
defense  program  now  being  Inaugurated  with 
all  its  new  emplo3rment  would  more  than 
make  up  for  the  foreign  market  which  the 
Com  Belt  farmers  have  lost.  (We  have  lost 
a  foreign  market  for  140.000.000  pounds  of 
lard  annually.) 

4.  It  Is  not  with  satisfaction  that  the  Iowa 
fanner  watches  a  Federal  department  In  1 
year  plow  under  crops  and  destroy  livestock, 
and  in  another  advise  Increasing  hog  pro- 
duction at  a  time  when  stocks  of  pork  and 
pork  products  In  storage  are  abnormally  high, 
and  then  hears  of  another  Federal  depart- 
ment suggesting  meat  substitutes  and  well- 
balanced  meatless  meals;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  recently  enacted  the  lend-lease  bill,  which 
contains  a  provision  whereby  Great  Britain 
could  buy  or  borrow  farm  products  as  well  as 
armaments:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repreentatives  of 
the  Forty-ninth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  {the  Senate  cOTicurrlng) .  That 
for  the  reasons  stated  In  the  preamble  of  this 
resolution  the  membership  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Agilcul- 
ture  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation,  be  respectfully  requested  to  so 
coordinate  their  programs  as  they  affect  agri- 
culture so  that  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  will 
have  adequate  recognition  of  their  problems 
and  that  surplus  farm  products  will  be  more 
readily  consumed  by  the  consumers  of  this 
Nation  and  will  be  made  available  to  the 
people  of  the  democratic  nations  of  Europe; 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  all  sections  of  the  Council 
for  National  Defense  be  respectfully  requested 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  starting  from 
the  premise  that  the  farmer  is  one  of  the 
most  vital  factors  to  our  national-defense 
program  and  that  the  Important  place  of 
agriculture  In  national  defense  be  recognized; 
be  It  also  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Honorable  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United  States;  the 
Honorable  Henry  A.  WaUace.  Vice  President; 
the  Honorable  Claude  R.  Wickard,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  the  Honorable  WiUiam  K. 
Knudsen,  Chairman  of  the  Council  for  Na- 
tional Defense;  the  Honorable  Milo  Perkins, 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modities Corporation;  and  to  the  two  United 
States  Senators  and  the  nine  Congressmen 
who  now  represent  Iowa  to  the  National 
Congress. 


Adopted  by  Porty-nlnth  General  Assembly. 
State  of  Iowa.  1941. 

A.    C.    QuSTAfSON. 

Chief  Clerk.  House  of  Rrpresent- 

atives,  Forty-nmth  General  As- 

»embly.  State  of  lotca. 


A  Messaf  e  to  the  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NIW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  AprU  14.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    OXFORD    (N.    Y) 
REVIEW-TIMES 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Oxford(N.Y.)  Review-Times: 

(From  the  Oxford  (N.  T.)  Review-Times) 

A  MESSAGE  TO  THX  PBESIDCNT 

The  average  American  citizen,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, Is  Bompwhat  disillusioned  by  the  halt 
In  defense  production  by  striking  members  of 
the  C.  I.  O.  Incited  and  abetted  by  members 
of  the  Conununlst,  Nazi,  and  Fasci&t  groups 
within  our  country. 

Your  continued  urge  for  greater  produc- 
tion and  statements  that  time  is  the  all- 
Important  element  do  not  make  sense  with 
these  strikes.  If  the  emergency  is  so  acute,  It 
time  Is  so  Important,  why  are  these  strikes 
allowed?  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  led 
your  fellow  cltlzeru  astray,  that  the  emer- 
gency is  not  so  acute  as  you  have  Indicated 
and  that  next  year  or  the  year  after  will  be 
soon  enough  to  keep  Britain,  Greece,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  other  democracies  from  falling 
prey  to  the  Hitler  hordes? 

If  these  strikes  can  be  tolerated.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, why  Is  It  so  necessary  to  hurry  our  boys 
off  toto  the  Army,  which  wont  have  equip- 
ment enough  to  train  them  properly  unless 
production  keeps  up  ftiU  tilt?  And,  Mr. 
President,  we  don't  anticipate  with  any  pleas- 
ure the  Government's  great  campaign  to  sell 
bonds  to  the  little  fellow  to  finance  this 
defense  effort,  as  long  as  that  effort  can  be 
stood  on  Its  head,  ao  as  to  speak,  by  strikes. 

We  know.  Mr.  President,  tbst  labor  trouble 
Is  a  knotty  problem,  but  we  feel  this  baby  Is 
yours,  nursed  and  cherished  for  the  past  8 
years,  and  that.  If  you  haven't  entirely  spoiled 
him.  you  should  be  able  to  make  him  behave. 
You  have  been  very  stern,  Mr.  President,  with 
your  elder  son,  capital.  He  has  been  made  to 
walk  the  straight  and  narrow  path  and  Is  be- 
coming accustomed  to  such  treatment  from 
you.  We  don't  say  that  he  didn't  need  plenty 
of  parental  guidance,  and  you  haven't,  by  any 
means,  overlooked  him  to  this  respect. 

But  this  baby  of  yours — labor — seems  to  be 
cutting  up  a  bit  and  we  think  you  should 
show  him  a  little  more  discipline,  especially  If 
you  want  the  American  pec^le  to  go  along 
with  you  to  that  matter  of  all-out  effort  to 
aid  of  democracy. 

We  expect  you,  Mr.  President,  to  prevent 
these  BUikee  We  understand  that  in  taking 
away  the  right  of  labor  to  strike  In  emergency 
you  are  robbing  the  workint;man  of  his  only 
weapon  for  securing  fair  wages  and  enforcing 
good  working  conditions,  and  that  under  rnch 
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etrcxunstance*  It  Is  an  obligation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  e«tabll&h  fair  wages  and  good  shop 
conditions  by  law  If  that  be  necessary 

You  have  lost  considerable  prestige,  Mr. 
Praddent.  during  recent  weeks  while  these 
strike*  have  been  raging  The  American  peo- 
ple have  been  with  you  In  this  defense  busl- 
neaa  and  well  still  be  with  you  If  youll  setUe 
this  strike  business  once  and  for  all.  You 
must  do  that,  you  understand. 


America,  Be  on  the  Alert! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  L.  VREELAND 

or  NZW  JESSBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  April  14,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.   STYLES  BRIDGES.  OF 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  made 
by  Senator  Styles  BRrocES  at  the  Essex 
County  Country  Club  on  the  occasion  of 
the  dinner  sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Civics  of  the  Oranges  and 
Maplewood  on  February  13.  1941: 

This  Nailon  Is  today  engaged  in  a  great 
effort  to  prepare  Itself  for  any  eventuality. 
The  people  have  recognized  the  prevailing 
threat  to  their  present  and  future  security 
and  through  their  representatives  In  the  Gov- 
ernlnent  have  accepted  the  task  of  placing 
their  military  forces  In  order.  Billions  of 
dollars  are  t)elng  appropriated  for  expendi- 
tures Incident  to  the  expanding  program  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States. 
This  year  and  for  several  years  we  are  taking 
upon  ourselves  the  burden  which  Is  a  con- 
sequence of  this  dire  necessity.  We  do  so 
with  the  hope  that  by  shouldering  this  bur- 
den, we  shaU  be  relieved  of  even  the  fear 
of  entering  Into  a  state  of  human  bondage. 

Commendable  as  Is  this  effort.  It  Is  not 
enough.  Americans  possess  a  characteristic 
which  In  normal  times  Is  one  of  their  great- 
est assets  but  which  In  such  a  critical  time 
as  that  through  which  we  are  now  passing 
has  a  tendency  to  become  their  outstanding 
liability.  The  characteristic  of  which  I  speak 
Is  the  mutual  trust  which  marks  the  per- 
sonal and  group  relations  of  the  people  who 
comprise  our  population.  Most  Americans 
have  such  an  abiding  love  for  their  country 
and  such  a  firm  belief  In  Its  Infinity  that  It 
Is  Impossible  for  them  to  conceive  of  any 
person  or  group  of  persons  within  Its  borders 
possessed  of  an  urge  to  render  Its  system 
of  government  Impotent.  Hence  It  Is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  Indifference  with 
which  they  have  regarded  the  appeals  of 
those  individuals  and  agencies  conscious  of 
the  presence  of  persons  who  have  pledged 
their  allegiance  to  philosophies  of  govern- 
ment foreign  to  our  own.  Neither  is  It  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  persons  exercising 
vicious  influences  upon  our  way  of  life  have 
been  able  to  effectively  here  espouse  their 
respective  causes. 

People  are  indifferent  either  when  they  are 
not  informed  or  when  they  are  misinformed. 
It  is  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  many 
patriotic  and  Informed  Americans  to  hall 
the  attervtlon  of  their  feUows  to  every  exist- 
ing danger  to  the  perpetuation  of  our  repre- 
sentative  government.     We   who  are   aware 


of  the  truth  that  among  ua  are  many 
intent  upon  subversive  activities  and  utiliz- 
ing oxir  guaranteed  liberties  to  nxirse  their 
alien  plans  should  accept  the  task  of  rousing 
all  the  people  from  their  sleepy  hollow  and 
enlisting  their  energies  In  the  fight  against 
such  Influence.  For  It  Is  also  c"haracterlstlc 
of  the  American  people  that  once  aroused 
to  the  need  for  action,  their  efforts  are  Im- 
mediate and  decisive. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  of  this  Nation  can 
be  as  cimnlng  In  detecting  the  hostile  activi- 
ties of  foreign  agents  and  their  allies  as  they 
can  be  In  discovering  our  weaknesses  and  at- 
tempting to  prosecute  their  program.  I  am 
convinced  we  can  repel  their  acts  without  In- 
sulting or  Injuring  those  who  have  made  their 
subscription  to  our  democracy  above  reproach. 
I  think  we  all  agree  that  reason  should  set  the 
pace  of  our  attack  upon  the  "flfth  column- 
ist"; that  we  should  not  allow  our  emotional 
reaction  to  his  reprehensible  movements  to 
destroy  the  effectiveness  of  our  countercon- 
duct  or  embarrass  loyal  Americans.  Yet  In 
such  an  emergency  as  now  exists  our  citizens 
are  the  essence  of  discretion  and  tolerance. 
We  realize  we  have  a  difficult  assignment  and 
that  In  seeking  to  destroy  a  vicious  Influence 
It  Is  not  always  possible  and  practical  to 
make  the  treatment  delicate.  Prompted  by 
such  an  understanding,  the  American  people 
will  refuse  to  accept  as  a  violation  of  their 
Inalienable  rights  temporary  infringements 
Incident  to  the  struggle  to  make  their  future 
secure.  We  who  are  loyal  will  not  complain 
if  our  toes  are  stepped  upon  by  those  whose 
assignment  It  Is  to  crush  the  plan  by  which 
they  who  are  afflicted  with  the  "isms'  would 
destroy  our  entire  physique.  Americans 
would  be  unwise  to  refuse  the  blessing  of 
such  understanding.  Any  who  doubt  Its 
vlclousness  and  thoroughness  and  the  need 
for  unrelenting  action  against  It  need  only 
to  listen  to  Hitler's  description  of  his  method 
to  have  reason  to  cast  their  doubt  aside. 

In  1933  Hitler  had  this  to  say  to  the  then 
President  of  the  Danzig  senate: 

"What  Is  war  but  cunning,  deception,  de- 
lusion, attack,  and  surprise?  What  Is  the 
object  of  war?  To  make  the  enemy  capitu- 
late. Why  should  I  demoralize  him  by  mili- 
tary means  If  I  can  do  so  better  and  more 
cheaply  In  other  ways?     •     •     • 

"When  I  wage  war.  troops  will  appear,  let 
us  say,  In  Paris.  They  will  wear  French  uni- 
forms. They  will  march  through  the  streets 
In  broad  daylight.  Everything  has  been 
thought  out  and  prepared  to  the  last  de- 
tail. •  •  •  The  unlikeliest  things  are  the 
surest. 

"We  shall  have  enough  volunteers,  men  like 
our  Storm  Troops,  trustworthy  and  ready  for 
any  sacrifice.  We  shall  send  them  across 
the  border  In  peacetime.  Gradually.  No 
one  shall  see  them  as  anything  but  com- 
mercial travelers.  •  •  •  We  shall  have 
friends  who  will  help  us  In  all  enemy  coun- 
tries.    •     •     • 

"Mental  confusion,  contradiction  of  feel- 
ing, indecislveness,  and  panic — these  are  our 
weapons.  •  •  •  Our  strategy  Is  to  destroy 
the  enemy  from  within,  to  conquer  him 
through  himself." 

In  1933  that  was  Hitler's  plan.  Today  we 
know  it  is  what  he  has  done;  It  is  what  has 
accelerated  his  victories  and  made  them  so 
complete.  In  every  nation  he  has  attacked 
he  has  found  traitorous  citizens  willing  to 
barter  their  patriotism  for  his  promised  glit- 
tering treasures.  If  there  be  such  in  America 
we  want  to  root  them  out  and  let  their  ob- 
noxious spirits  die  under  the  shining  sub- 
mergement. 

Edmund  Taylor  in  his  Strategy  of-  Terror, 
describes  well  Hitler's  new  technique  of  total 
war — "to  confuse  by  propaganda,  to  divide 
by  corruption,  to  paral3rze  by  Intimidation, 
and  then  to  destroy  by  blitzkrieg." 

It  Is  an  accepted  fact  that  this  technique 
is  already  being  employed  in  America.  Wit- 
ness of  volumes  of  German-inspired  books, 


magazines,  and  pamphlets  passing  through 
the  United  States  mails  every  week.  Witness 
the  German  Library  of  Information  In  New 
York.  The  Dies  committee  and  the  F.  B.  I. 
are  hard  at  work  trying  to  determine  just 
how  extensive  corruption  In  favor  of  Ger- 
man Ideology  Is. 

This  land  has  been  and  shall  continue  to 
be  one  of  opportunity  for  peoples  of  all  races, 
all  colors,  and  all  creeds.  Some  of  our  great- 
est patriots  have  been  and  are  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  those  who  previous  to  this  time 
escaped  from  their  servitude  to  autocratic 
rulers  of  Europe.  They  are  grieved  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  prevail  in 
their  native  lands.  Today  more  than  ever 
before  they  love  and  serve  this  country.  They 
are  our  fellow  loyal  Americans  and  they 
should  never  be  deprived  of  our  fellowship 
and  help.  It  must  ever  be  understood  that 
our  distaste  Is  for  those  who  have  embraced 
nazi-Ism  and  communism,  whatever  their 
present  or  past  nationalities.  For  those  of 
German  blood  who  are  constantly  refusing 
to  be  intimidated  by  Nazi  agents,  we  have 
admiration.  For  those  of  any  blood  who  to- 
day work  for  Nazi  and  Communist  domina- 
tion of  this  Nation  we  can  find  no  treatment 
too  harsh. 

No  less  an  authority  than  the  German 
Foreign  Office  checks  closely  and  keeps  records 
on  the  dally  activities  of  loyal  Germans  and 
friends  of  Germany.  Personal  Information 
files  are  kept  not  only  on  persons  of  German 
blood  but  for  America's  public  officials  and 
prominent  citizens.  There  Is  hardly  a  home 
In  the  United  States  that  has  not  received 
directly  or  Indirectly  literature  proclaiming 
nazl-lsm.  Outright  espionage  Is  Included  In 
the  program.  Camps  are  established  as 
recreation  centers  and  used  to  train  troops. 
A  careful  study  Is  made  of  social,  political, 
and  idealistic  ambitions  of  Individual  citi- 
zens and  groups.  Wherever  there  !s  dissatis- 
faction Nazi  agents  and  friends  of  Germany 
are  on  the  ground  to  foment  all  possible 
trou'jle  and  create  uprising  If  possible.  There 
Is  every  Indication  that  at  the  present  time 
H'tler's  friends  In  the  United  States  are 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  undermine  the 
national-defense  program  and  to  foster  politi- 
cal, class,  and  racial  disputes.  This  is  their 
program  for  America  today.  This  program 
of  the  Reich  Involves  much  expense,  but  It  Is 
considered  worth  the  price;  and  when  we 
consider  hew  successful  it  has  been  in  the 
countries  Hitler  has  already  subdued  we  can- 
not but  agree  that  such  an  Investment  pays 
dividends. 

The  Nazi  program  is  one  that  has  no  end- 
ing. It  Is  carried  over  into  actual  warfare, 
as  an  account  of  the  struggle  in  Europe  indi- 
cates. Just  before  the  march  against  a  na- 
tion is  begun.  Germans,  specially  trained, 
are  sent  to  take  charge  of  those  within  the 
nation  who  have  been  carefully  Instructed 
as  tr  their  part  In  the  movement.  Through 
the  air  and  over  the  road  they  travel,  some 
as  businessmen,  some  in  winter  sports 
costume,  some  in  the  uniforms  of  neutral 
powers.  Strategic  points  are  seized,  all  pos- 
sible ways  of  confusing  the  military  and  civil 
population  are  utilized,  people  are  terrorized 
by  false  reports  and  false  orders.  Men  and 
women  who  have  In  the  years  previous  lived 
or  visited  in  the  country  about  to  be  attacked 
are  sent  back  for  the  dual  purpose  of  allaying 
suspicion  and  guiding  the  movements.  The 
most  glaring  example  of  this  can  be  found  In 
the  story  of  the  attack  upon  Norway. 

When  the  military  forces  of  Germany 
moved  Into  Norway,  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try cjuld  not  understand  the  presence  of 
many  German  officers  and  soldiers  who  spoke 
the  Norwegian  language  fluently.  After  the 
blitzkrieg  was  over,  this  story  could  be  told. 
You  remember  that  at  the  close  of  the 
last  war  there  were  many  German  children 
wasting  away  for  lack  of  proper  food  and  care. 
The  people  of  Norway  were  much  disturbed 
by  that  condition  and,  prompted  by  a  sym- 
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pathy  natural  to  them,  they  Invited  the  Ger- 
man Government  to  send  these  children  to 
the  homes  of  Norwegian  families.  The  Invi- 
tation was  accepted.  Norse  mothers  and 
fathers  nourished  and  reared  these  German 
youngsters  at  their  own  expense  and  as  If 
they  were  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  The 
German  boys  and  girls  became  as  brothers 
and  sisters  to  the  children  of  free  and  S3mi- 
pathetlc  Norway.  They  learned  the  language 
and  customs  of  the  Norwegians  and  when 
they  reached  manhood  and  womanhood  they 
were  sent  back  to  their  homeland. 

Just  a  few  months  before  the  day  of  the 
German  attack  many  of  these  befriended 
citizens  of  Germany  were  sent  back  to  Nor- 
way ostensibly  to  visit  the  people  who  had 
made  possible  their  health  and  their  happi- 
ness. Norway  accepted  these  visitors  as  a 
human  gesture  of  appreciation.  Suspicion  of 
the  real  purpose  of  the  return  of  these 
"friends"  was,  therefore,  not  aroused.  "When 
the  signal  was  given,  those  who  had  gone  into 
that  little  nation  of  the  north  as  visitors 
turned  on  their  benefactors  and  did  much  to 
expedite  the  German  attack.  That  is  the 
vicious  method  of  assault  used  by  Germany 
against  a  people  who  had  been  kind  to  them. 

It  Is  my  thought  that  we  in  America 
should  not  l>e  as  tolerant  as  were  the  Nor- 
wegians of  those  who  accept  our  hospitality 
and  take  advantage  of  our  free  way  of  life  to 
espouse  their  cause. 

The  agents  of  nazl-lsm  are  one  menace  to 
our  freedom  and  form  of  government. 
Another,  just  as  vicious  suid  just  as  persever- 
ing. Is  that  created  by  the  agents  of  commu- 
nism. Stalin  is  today  playing  a  clever  game. 
It  is  his  hope  that  the  cards  are  being  stacked 
in  his  favor;  that  those  nations  fighting  now 
win  exhaust  themselves  and  give  the  Com- 
munist l)ear  the  opportunity  to  move  in  and 
take  things  over.  The  Soviet  leader  is  not 
one  to  be  trusted.  He  Is  no  more  a  sympa- 
thizer of  representative  government  today 
than  he  was  before  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties. He  Is  unalterably  opposed  to  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life,  and  his  efforts  within  our 
borders  are  just  as  relentless  aj  those  of 
Hitler.  The  people  need  to  be  reminded  of 
this,  lest  they  allow  the  Immediate  threat  of 
nazi-ism  to  becloud  the  sure  threat  of  com- 
munism. 

The  Dies  committee  and  the  F.  B.  I.  have 
established  the  fact  that  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  United  States  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  international  Communist  movement 
being  guided  by  the  Moscow  leaders.  Like 
the  Nazis,  the  Communists  have  a  definite 
program.  It  has,  urifortunately.  been  prose- 
cuted In  this  country  with  some  success. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
Communists  to  establish  their  own  labor 
organizations.  That  Is  the  practice  no  more. 
They  have  found  that  It  is  more  advantageous 
to  gain  admission  for  sympathizers  to  the 
established  labor  unions  of  the  country  and 
there,  by  thj  process  of  boring  from  within, 
elevate  themselves  to  positions  of  control 
and  then  apply  their  destructive  Ideas.  You 
know  what  the  results  have  been.  Not  a 
few  of  the  labor  disputes  and  strikes  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  Communist  agi- 
tation. When  persons  engaged  in  subversive 
activities  strike  at  our  industrial  plants  they 
strike  at  the  heart  of  our  national  defense 
effort  and  to  long  tolerate  such  activities  will 
jeopardize  our  chance  of  remaining  secure. 

"The  existence  of  front  organizations  for  the 
Conununist  movement  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  It  is  unfortunate  that  many  loyal 
Americans  were  duped  into  joining  these 
groups.  Ye*  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
refrain  from  condemning  them  and  refuse  to 
seek  their  expulsion  from  the  American  scene. 
The  names  of  most  of  these  groups  are  already 
familiar  to  you. 

Allen  philosophies  are  being  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  our  young.  To  embitter 
them  without  reason  in  their  early  years  U 


to  guarantee  their  opposition  to  our  way  of 
life  when  they  reach  maturity.  That  is  a 
common  practice  of  the  Communist.  It  is  a 
conamon  practice  of  the  Nazi.  They  like  to 
get  young  recruits  and  steep  them  In  the 
doctrines  of  hate  and  destruction  of  moral 
and  spiritual  values. 

All  boring  from  within  by  Communists  is 
not  done  in  front  organlzaticns  or  labor 
unions.  They  bore  within  other  political 
parties  and  by  influencing  the  activities  of 
another  party  influence  the  policies  of  our 
Government.  There  can  be  no  doubt  In  the 
minds  of  Informed  people  that  the  Com- 
munists In  this  country  have  had  a  measure 
of  success  along  this  line.  Call  the  roll  of 
Government  officials  and  employees  and  you 
will  find  hundreds  who  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously have  sympathized  and  supported 
Communist  doctrine  and  practices. 

Communism  has  made  a  place  for  Itself  in 
many  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  public  and 
private.  In  some  State  universities  persons 
professing  communism  are  employed  as 
teachers  and  professors. 

The  most  shocking  evidence  Is  that  wh'ch 
establishes  the  fact  that  Communist  Influ- 
ences have  penetrated  some  of  the  churches 
of  the  Nation.  I  think  it  should  be  plain  to 
even  the  least  devoted  Christian  that  a 
preacher  who  embraces  communism  casts 
Christianity  aside. 

I  often  hear  patriotic  and  inteUlgent  citi- 
zens say  this:  "Well,  what  of  it?  There  are 
130,000,000  people  In  the  United  States  and 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  these  are  in 
any  way  engaged  In  preaching  alien  doc- 
trines. There  is  nothing  to  worry  about. 
Those  who  do  the  shouting  are  merely  'red 
baiters'  or  'Nazi  baiters.'  "  I  wonder  if  they 
realize  that  it  is  more  advantageous  for  nazl- 
lsm  and  communism  to  have  a  small  number 
of  followers  in  a  given  country.  A  small 
number  can  be  highly  trained  and  complete- 
ly devoted.  And  those  are  the  essential  pro- 
rogatlves  to  effective  action  whenever  such  is 
called  for.  The  following  are  the  words  of 
Lenin— his  description  of  the  organizations 
which  should  be  what  he  calls  the  "vangtiard 
of  the  proletariat": 

"Such  an  organization  must  of  necessity 
be  not  too  extensive  and  as  conspiratorial 
as  possible." 

And  listen  to  the  words  of  Dr.  Matthews, 
long  connected  with  the  Conununist  move- 
ment in  the  United  States: 

"We  had  an  almost  perfect  trick  for  si- 
lencing any  critics  who  suspected  or  knew 
the  Communist  nature  of  our  united  front. 
All  we  had  to  do  was  cry  'red  baiting'!  Tills 
cry  of  *red  baiting'  is  the  Ijest  Ulck  ever  in- 
vented, short  of  a  flrlng  squad,  for  making 
short  work  of  anyt)ody  who  dares  to  object  to 
Communist  theories  or  practices.  If  he  isn't 
effectively  silenced,  he  is  at  least  thoroughly 
discredited  In  thet  vast  flock  of  citizens  who 
like  to  think  of  themselves  as  liberals.  A 
twentieth  century  American  liberal  would 
rather  face  the  charge  of  slapping  his  grand- 
mother than  to  be  accused  of  'red  baiting.' 
And  so  the  cry  of  'red  baiting'  enabled  us  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  Moscow  in  this  country 
with  little  or  no  molestation  from  knowing 
critics." 

In  another  well-remembered  troubled  time, 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  gave  to  the 
country  a  man  whose  memory  is  immortal. 
His  life  is  emblematic  of  the  service  which 
true  Americans  have  always  desired  to  render 
to  their  country.  Perhaps  It  Is  fltting  that 
we  here  shotild  now  recall  the  pledge  of 
loyalty  to  America  Daniel  Webster  made.  It 
is  a  pledge  which  every  American  citizen 
should  take  today.  It  Is  a  pledge  that  any 
public  official  should  take  pride  In  repeating. 
In  this  hour  when  our  national  security  Is 
faced  with  its  greatest  threat,  I  count  It  a 
privilege  to  take  the  pledge  made  by  that 
noble  servant  of  the  people  whom  I  now 
represent. 


These  are  Webster's  words: 

"I  shall  know  but  one  country.  The  ends 
I  serve  shall  t>e  my  country's,  my  Gods,  and 
truth's.  I  was  born  an  American.  I  will 
live  an  American.  I  shall  die  an  American, 
and  I  intend  to  perform  the  duties  Incum- 
bent upon  me  to  the  end  of  my  career.  I 
mean  to  do  this  with  absolute  disregard  of 
personal  consequences." 

The  work  of  the  F  B.  1.  under  the  direc- 
tion of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  deserves  the  com- 
mendation of  every  patriotic  American.  The 
agents  have  been  carefully  trained  In  the 
methods  of  combating  subversive  Influences 
and  activities  and  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
these  diligent  servants  of  the  people  we  have 
every  reastcn  to  believe  that  at  no  time  in  this 
crisis  will  the  dangers  of  sabotage,  confusion, 
and  division  be- as  great  as  they  were  la 
previous  crises. 

The  F.  B.  I.  has  a  definite  program  by 
which  It  is  proceeding  to  combat  the  effort* 
of  alien  agents.  _  The  Industrial  plants  of  tlie 
Nation  have  l>een  surveyed  and  methods  de- 
vised to  afford  them  adequate  protection 
from  ph>'6lcal  and  political  dangers.  The 
leaders  of  subversive  groups  and  their  aseo- 
ciates  and  followers  have  been  Indexed  and 
their  activities  are  being  checked  closely.  All 
police  agencies  of  the  country  have  been 
mobilized  and  their  combined  efforts  in  this 
trying  time  Is  a  heart-warming  exhibition 
of  the  spirit  of  the  true  America.  Known  or 
suspected  foreign  agents  are  being  watched 
closely.  The  F  B.  I.  Is  keeping  a  close  liaison 
with  all  other  similar  agencies. 

Yet  it  Is  not  enough  to  pursue  and  appre- 
hen.l  spies  and  saboteurs.  Work  such  as  that 
which  the  Dies  committee  has  been  doing 
should  be  continued  and  augmented.  The 
committee  has  been  doing  an  excellent  Job  In 
Investigating  and  listing  those  persons  en- 
gaged In  subversive  activities  In  this  country. 
The  accomplishments  are  a  real  asset  to  our 
Government  today  and  will  be  of  great  value 
should  the  possible  crisis  materialize.  Lo>-al 
Americans  are  indebted  to  Congressman  Dibs 
and  his  committee  for  their  efforts  In  our 
behalf 

I  think  it  is  useless  to  appropriate  and  spend 
billions  for  armaments  In  the  name  of  na- 
tional defense  and  our  future  security  If  every 
possible  and  effective  means  of  rooting  out 
the  enemies  within  our  own  borders  is  not 
employed  The  P  B.  I.  and  the  Dies  com- 
mittee and  a-ny  other  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment devoted  to  such  a  worthy  effort  should 
be  given  whatever  moral  and  financial  support 
is  necessary  to  make  their  work  successful 

Further  when  the  investigations  of  these 
groups  disclose  glaring  defects  in  the  set-up 
or  personnel  of  the  Government,  remedial 
steps  should  be  taken  without  hesiUtlon. 
Today  there  is  a  definite  need  for  the  dis- 
missal of  some  Government  officials  who  are  In 
Bjmapathy  with  alien  philosophies  of  govern- 
ment and  who  serve  in  advisory  positions  to 
the  groups  who  expound  those  philosophies. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  tighten  our  lnunlgra- 
tlon  laws  to  prevent  entrance  Into  the  coun- 
try of  additional  adherents  to  the  repulsive 
forms  of  government  which  exist  on  yonder 
shores.  Our  deportation  laws  need  to  be  more 
strictly  enforced  and  undesirable  aliens  ex- 
pelled from  the  country.  Public  registration 
of  their  affiliations  should  be  required  of  those 
who  join  political  parties  which  seek  to  give 
organization  to  subversive  activities.  The 
custom  of  diplomatic  Immunity  should  not  be 
construed  as  to  permit  Nazis  and  Communists 
to  loose  torrents  of  propaganda  upon  the 
American  people.  Tills  loophole  should  be 
plugged.  As  long  as  It  Is  open  to  use  by  tbOM 
determined  to  rid  the  world  of  government  by 
the  people,  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  wlU 
be  subject  to  an  effectively  bitter  channel  of 
influence. 

The  "fifth  column"  In  this  country  Is  th« 
first  line  of  attack  of  Nazis  and  Communists 
Against  our  form  of  govenmicnt  and  precious 
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way  ol  life.  Our  fervent  desire  and  hope  for 
the  perpetuation  of  our  democracy  and  the 
freedom  It  guarantees  to  us  demands  that 
we  deprive  those  groups  of  that  Influence 
upon  our  future  prosperity  and  happiness. 
In  the  effort  to  satisfy  that  demand  every 
citizen  must  share.  The  cooperation  between 
local  and  Federal  law-enforcement  agencies 
must  be  continued.  There  must  be  support 
for  their  efforts  from  the  public  and  its 
Treasury.  The  same  support  must  be  given 
those  agencies  which  seek  to  reveal  the  dan- 
gers which  prevail  as  a  result  of  the  work  of 
the  "fifth  columnist."  Those  of  ova  number 
now  Informed  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  and  conscious  of  the  need  for  action 
must  work  diligently  to  educate  those  whose 
reactions  are  hesitant,  and  thus  bring  about 
a  united  front  against  the  small  but  deter- 
mined minority  of  our  population. 

Ridicule  and  unjxxst  criticism  against  those 
who  combat  evil  Influences  up>on  our  people 
should  by  this  time  be  familiar.  Its  s<iurce 
has  long  since  been  identified.  The  same 
forces  against  which  these  agencies  work  are 
the  forces  which  seek  to  ridicule  and  thus 
eliminate  them.  We  must  make  the  people 
aware  of  this  truth  and  keep  them  from 
falling  lirto  the  trap  being  so  cleverly  set  by 
the  "fifth  column."  There  Is  a  definite  need 
for  every  agency  which  can  reveal  and  destroy 
any  part  of  the  "fifth  column."  Neither  dis- 
trust nor  false  pride  nor  malice  nor  Jealousy 
should  be  allowed  to  take  root  in  the  relation- 
ships between  these  agencies.  That  is  what 
the  Nazis  and  the  Communists  desire.  It  is 
unpatriotic  for  us  to  so  accommodate  them. 

Employers  should  by  careful  investigation 
establish  as  fact  the  patriotism  of  all  men 
they  hire.  The  added  expense  which  such  a 
process  will  make  necessary  Is  as  nothing 
when  compared  with  the  injury  that  an  un- 
vouched-for  worker  can  do  to  the  plant  and 
thus  to  the  country.  Employees  should  ex- 
hibit a  reasonable  interest  In  the  activities 
of  their  fellows  and  quickly  report  to  their 
superiors  any  movement  which  casts  legiti- 
mate stisplcion  upon  another.  A  citizen 
should  not  seek  to  investigate  any  matter 
himself.  He  must  remember,  whether  he  be 
an  employer  or  an  employee,  that  the  local. 
State,  and  National  Governments  have  men 
trained  for  that  Job  and  who  can  do  it  well. 

There  Is  a  dire  need  for  a  revival  of  their 
Interest  in  the  practice  and  teaching  of  Amer- 
icanism by  the  Nation's  schools,  churches, 
patriotic,  fraternal,  and  civic  organizations. 
Every  American  should  so  conduct  himself  as 
to  make  his  life  an  attractive  example  of  the 
goodness  which  our  way  of  life  bestows. 
Such  conduct  and  surh  an  example  will  be  an 
Inspiration  to  the  young  men  and  women 
born  under  the  flag  of  a  democracy.  No 
effort  to  extol  the  virtues  of  our  representa- 
tive government  will  be  wasted.  No  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  will  be  In 
TEln. 

We  should  start  now  to  do  what  we  can  to 
extinguish  the  class  lines  which  have  been 
drawn  in  recent  years.  Nothing  can  more 
effectively  breed  distrust,  nothing  can  more 
effectively  prevent  cooperative  effort  when 
such  is  badly  needed  than  the  segregation  of 
our  people  into  classes  and  races  and  re- 
ligions. I  feel  that  it  Is  my  patriotic  duty 
to  call  that  important  truth  to  your  atten- 
tion. Some  will  say  it  is  the  cry  of  the 
politician.  I  tell  you  that  It  Is  the  cry  of  the 
«oul  of  America. 

The  spirit  which  h&B  made  our  country 
great  has  been  nourished  by  the  American 
doctrine  of  the  equality  of  all  men  of  all 
circumstances.  No  person  or  group  of  per- 
sons, for  a  political  or  any  other  purpose, 
should  risk  the  destruction  of  that  spirit. 
for  If  it  should  die  our  way  of  life  would  be 
burled  with  It. 

We  who  are  loyal  to  our  country  are  alert. 
We  shall  pass  through  this  troubled  time 
without  making  more  than  a  minimum  sacri- 
fice   of    our    uadltlonal    liberties.    But    we 


must  remember  that  democracy's  attributes 
are  for  those  who  make  an  offering  toward 
their  preservation.  J,  Edgar  Hoover  has 
rightfully  said: 

"Intellectual  freedom  is  American.  Intel- 
lectual license  and  debauchery  Is  un-Amer- 
ican." We  should  be  so  informed  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  distinguish  the  two  and 
do  what  Is  In  our  power  to  eradicate  the 
latter: 

Lincoln  once  said: 

"At  what  point,  then,  Is  the  danger  to  be 
expected?  I  answer.  If  It  ever  reaches  vis  It 
must  spring  up  among  us.  •  •  •  If  de- 
struction be  our  lot.  we  must  ourselves  be 
Its  author  and  finisher." 

For  men  and  women  who  utilize  their 
freedom  to  make  that  blessing  their  exclu- 
sive possession,  there  should  be  no  sympathy. 
The  walls  of  the  persons  who  cannot  see 
through  the  acts  of  the  unfaithful  to  the 
true  light  of  their  efforts  should  not  receive 
a  considerate  audience.  Remember  that  It 
Is  your  Job  and  my  Job,  as  patriotic  Amer- 
icans, to  put  down  and  keep  down  persons 
who  seek  to  substitute  for  our  glorious  her- 
itage of  freedom  and  Justice  a  way  of  life 
obnoxious  tc  every  principle  of  decency  and 
honor.    It  can  be  done.    We  will  do  it. 


Jackson  Day  Dinner  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  April  15.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFAR- 
LAND.  OF  ARIZONA 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
very  able  and  brilliant  address  delivered 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr, 
McParland]  at  the  Jackson  Day  dinner  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  March  29,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  high  honor 
and  privilege  conferred  upon  me  by  your 
Jackson  Day  Committee  in  extending  to  me 
the  invitation  to  address  you  on  this  aus- 
picious occasion  honoring  the  memory  of 
that  great  American  and  great  Democjat, 
Andrew  Jackson. 

We  Democrats  usually  ascribe  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  the  title  of  founder  of  the  party, 
but  Jackson  was  no  less  its  champion  and 
defender.  It  is  fitting  and  proper,  indeed, 
that  on  this  day  when  democracy  is  lielng 
challenged  the  world  over,  we  should  hold 
this  dinner  in  honor  of  one  who,  more  than 
anyone  else,  helped  to  make  our  Nation  the 
world's  greatest  democracy.  The  sentiments 
and  aspirations  of  liberty  and  democracy  of 
which  Jefferson  dreamed,  Andrew  Jackson 
made  real. 

Bom  on  March  15,  1767,  in  the  lean  back- 
woods of  the  Waxhaw,  in  South  Carolina,  his 
father  dying  shortly  before  his  birth,  Jackson 
was  forced  to  endure  many  hardships  which 
gave  him  an  understanding  and  preparation 
for  leadership  in  later  life.  The  Revolution- 
ary War  broke  out  when  he  was  a  mere  lad. 
His  brother.  Hugh,  lost  his  life  in  this  war 
in  1779.  and  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  the 


same  year,  Andrew  and  his  brother  Robert 
took  part  In  the  battle  of  Hanging  Rock.  He 
was  then  a  boy  of  only  13  years.  He  and  his 
brother  were  later  captured  by  the  British 
and  Robert  died  from  disease  contracted  In 
the  prison  camp.  While  a  prisoner,  Andrew 
was  struck  down  by  a  sword  in  the  hands  of 
a  Brltltsh  soldier  whose  boots  he  refused  to 
black  His  mother,  while  on  a  mission  of 
service  fft  Charleston,  nursing  prisoners  from 
the  Waxhaws,  contracted  yellow  fever  and 
died.  At  the  successful  end  of  the  struggle 
of  the  Colonies,  we  find  Andrew  Jackson,  a 
mere  lad  of  15.  alone  in  the  world,  an  orphan 
of  the  Revolution. 

This  early  life  of  misery,  poverty,  and  hard- 
ship made  Jackson  a  true  knight  of  the 
frontier.  After  completing  his  schooling,  he 
began  the  study  of  law.  In  1787  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  North  Carolina  and  soon 
afterward  wended  his  way  westward  to 
Jonesbcro,  now  In  Washington  County,  Tenn. 
There  he  played  an  Important  part  in  the 
early  history  of  that  State.  He  learned  more 
from  life  than  from  books.  He  was  a  rugged 
individualist,  always  ready  for  the  call  of  his 
country,  either  to  fight  her  enemies  in  the 
field  or  to  ser\'e  in  the  guidance  of  her  destiny. 

His  life  is  a  picture  and  inspiration  for  our 
youth  of  the  possibilities  in  this  great  de- 
mocracy. Although  from  the  most  humble 
beginning,  he  became  not  only  a  great  war- 
rior and  a  great  soldier  who  led  our  country 
to  victory  in  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  but 
he  was  Attorney  General,  Judge,  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Senator,  and 
twice  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
believed  In  his  country  and  its  Constitution 
and  the  guaranty  of  that  Constitution  to  the 
masses  of  its  people  and  to  the  minorities.  He 
did  not  propose  to  see  that  guaranty  im- 
paired. When  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
sought  to  control  the  politics  of  this  Na- 
tion, Jackson  had  the  courage  to  grapple 
with  that  great  enemy  and,  by  overthrowing 
It.  made  himself  the  Idol  of  the  people  and 
reinstated  the  Democratic  Party  in  public 
confidence. 

I  do  not  Intend  tonight  to  dwell  at  length 
upon  the  life  and  history  of  Jackson;  I  am 
sure  that  the  details  of  his  glorious  record 
are  as  familiar  to  every  patriotic  American 
as  they  are  to  me.  But  I  would  make  one 
point  from  his  history:  If  I  were  to  ask  each 
one  of  you  what  quality  or  virtue  of  this 
hero,  more  than  any  other,  endeared  him  to 
Americans  and  perpetuated  him  In  our 
memories,  the  answer  would  come  back 
quickly  and  unanimously — courage.  His 
courage  to  face  facts,  disagreeable  and  dis- 
couraging as  they  might  be:  his  courage  to 
proclaim  the  right  as  he  saw  it.  without  re- 
gard to  public  favor  and  In  the  face  of 
slander,  vilification,  and  abuse;  his  courage 
to  fight  for  the  right,  to  the  bitter  end  re- 
gardless of  the  cost  or  sacrifice. 

On  this  occasion,  when  we  are  gathered  to 
do  honor  to  the  memory  of  this  great  pa- 
triot. It  Is  my  fervent  hope  and  prayer  that 
we  Americans  of  today  will  have  during  the 
troubled  days  through  which  we  are  passing, 
the  courage  of  Andrew  Jackson.  It  will  be 
needed;  and  It  may  be  -lur  salvation. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  today  America  faces 
one  of  the  gravest  crises  in  her  history.  We 
have  seen  men  gone  mad  come  to  leadership 
In  nations  across  the  sea.  We  have  seen  these 
men  strike  down  and  destroy  by  brutal  might 
and  force  their  weaker  neighbors.  We  have 
seen  the  lights  of  liberty  and  freedom  go  out 
one  by  one  in  the  Old  World,  until  today  there 
Is  left  but  the  faltering  flame  that  still  burns 
In  Britain.  We  have  seen  these  things  and 
we  have  asked  ourselves.  What  is  the  future 
of  America  In  this  war-crazed  world?  And 
when  we  face  the  facts  and  consider  this 
question  courageously,  unflinchingly,  we  come 
to  seme  rather  distressing  conclusions. 

I  think  all  of  you  will  agree  with  me  when 
I  say  that  it  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
people  of  our  State  and  of  our  country  want 
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the  United  States  to  live  at  peace  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  But  by  "peace"  I  mean  a 
peace  that  Is  consistent  with  the  continuance 
In  this  Nation  of  liberty  and  freedom  of 
thought,  freedom  of  speeth.  and  freedom  of 
conscience;  a  peace  that  is  consistent  with 
otir  national  honor  and  our  rightful  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  I  cannot 
envisage  the  acceptance  by  my  countrymen  of 
a  peace  at  any  price,  a  p»ace  such  as  exists 
in  France,  Denmark.  Holland,  Norway,  and  the 
rest  of  the  conquered  and  occupied  nations 
of  Europe. 

With  this  hope  and  ideal  of  peace  for  our 
country,  let  us  see  what  cur  position  will  be 
If  England  falls  In  the  struggle  that  is  now 
raging  In  Europe. 

If  the  Axis  Powers  prevail,  It  is  not  alone 
a  warlike  and  vengeful  Germany  that  we 
face,  but  a  hostile  or  dominated  alliance  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  world.  The  original 
Axis  partnership.  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  will 
be  In  control  of  all  of  Eiuopx  and  Africa;  the 
Junior  partner,  Japan,  having  taken  what 
she  wants  in  the  Pacific  west  of  Hawaii,  will 
be  the  undisputed  master  of  the  East.  Pic- 
ture, If  you  will,  the  military  might  of  this 
imholy  alliance,  with  the  resources  and  man- 
power of  the  conquered  nations  forcibly 
driven  to  the  task  of  producing  implements  of 
war,  with  hordes  of  soldiers  fiushed  with  the 
wine  of  long-awaited  victory,  with  a  navy 
double  the  size  of  ours  and  shipways  of  a 
capacity  seven  times  those  in  our  possession, 
with  an  air  force  of  a  slzp  and  potency  never 
dreamed  of  by  man — picture  that  array  and 
tell  me  If  you  can  see  in  It  the  prospect  of 
our  living  at  peace  with  the  world.  Does  the 
history  of  the  past  several  years,  does  the 
memory  of  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
and  the  others,  does  the  whole  flaming  rec- 
ord of  Hitler,  permit  us  to  believe  that  with 
such  might  as  I  have  mentioned  at  his  com- 
mand Hitler  win  permit  us  to  escape  his 
plan  for  world  domination? 

We  have  no  need  to  speculate  about  this 
propKjsltlon;  we  have  the  word  of  Hitler  and 
his  cohorts  as  to  the  Inclusion  of  America  In 
the  Axis  plan  for  remaking  the  world. 

In  the  New  York  Times  for  December  10, 
1940,  there  is  a  report  of  a  speech  by  the 
German  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Walter  Darre, 
which  was  made  at  the  request  of  Hitler,  to  a 
group  of  Nazi  Party  leaders.     I  quote : 

"We  win  introduce  In  our  new  'living  space* 
completely  new  methods.  All  soil  and  In- 
dustrial property  of  Inhabitants  of  non-Ger- 
man origin  will  be  confiscated  without  excep- 
tion and  distributed  primarily  among  the 
worthy  memt>er8  of  the  party  and  soldiers 
who  were  accorded  honors  for  bravery  in  this 
war.  Thus  a  new  aristocracy  of  German  mas- 
ters will  be  created.  This  aristocracy  will 
have  slaves  assigned  to  It,  these  slaves  to  be 
their  property  and  to  consist  of  landless,  non- 
German  nationals." 

Then  Herr  Darre  describes  this  form  of 
slavery,  and  we  only  have  to  look  at  the 
slavery  now  imposed  upon  the  Poles  to  un- 
derstand what  he  meant.    I  quote  further: 

"I  have  been  asked  about  my  opinion  of 
America,  especially  the  United  States  and  the 
danger  of  this  psuedo-democratic  Republic's 
possible  attempts  to  hinder  us  in  our  histori- 
cal development.  •  •  •  We  Germans 
have  accounts  which  must  be  settled  with 
this  country.  The  United  States  also  will  be 
forced  by  Germany  to  complete  and  final 
capitulation." 

He  further  described  how,  under  the  Nazi 
Industrial  sjrstem,  the  United  States  would 
have,  not  seven  million,  but  thirty  or  forty 
million  unemployed,  and  stated: 

"Mr.  Rosefeld  will  then  beg  the  fuehrer  on 
his  knees  to  purchase  from  the  United  States 
not  manufactured  products,  but  raw  mate- 
rials, at  prices  which  we  will  dictate.  The 
United  States  is  at  present  so  demoralized  and 
so  corrtipted  that,  like  Prance  and  England.  It 
need  not  be  taken  into  consideration  as  a 
military  adversary." 


Now,  from  Rauschnlng's  book.  Voice  of 
Destruction,  let  us  see  what  Hitler  himself 
says: 

"I  guarantee  that  at  the  right  moment  a 
new  America  will  exist  as  our  strongest  sup- 
porter when  we  are  ready  to  take  the  stride 
into  overseas  space.  We  have  the  means  of 
awakening  this  Nation  In  good  time.  There 
will  be  no  new  Wilson  arising  to  stir  up 
America  against  us." 

These  statements  and  their  past  record 
should  be  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  their 
Intentions  to  include  the  United  States  In 
their  plans. 

But  even  If  we  could  convince  ourselves 
that  an  attack  upon  us  would  not  certainly 
follow  an  Axis  victory,  are  there  any  among  us 
so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  we  would  not  have 
to  prepare  as  never  before  for  war?  I  have 
not  found  anyone,  even  among  the  most  rabid 
pacifists,  who  does  not  agree  that  if  Hitler 
wins  the  United  SUtes  will  necessarily  be,  for 
untold  years  to  come,  an  armed  camp. 

Let  me  show  you  Just  what  this  means. 
I  shall  pass; over  the  dismal  picture  of  a 
national  morale  developed  while  we  are  lit- 
erally sitting  on  a  powder  keg;  I  will  not  dwell 
upon  the  cvu-blng  of  personal  rights  and  lib- 
erties which  a  constant  threat  of  war  will  cer- 
tainly bring  about.  These  are  horrifying.  It 
Is  true,  but  I  pass  them  and  point  out  only 
the  economic  aspects  of  the  matter.  We  have 
Just  begun  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  threat 
of  war;  our  present  emergency  Is  nothing  com- 
pared to  what  it  will  be  If  Hitler  wins  and 
we  are  surrounded  by  his  might;  but  we  are 
already  spending  billions  yearly  for  national 
defense.  These  billions  are  not  produced,  as 
are  Hitler's,  by  the  exploitation  of  conquered 
nations,  the  enslavement  of  people,  the  de- 
struction of  liberty;  we  In  this  country  are 
traditionally  pledged  to  meet  even  the  gravest 
emergencies  with  honor,  without  the  regi- 
mentation of  our  people,  and  without  the 
destruction  of  our  standards  of  living. 

Today  the  Federal  Government  is  taking 
one-eighth  of  the  national  income  in  taxes 
and  yet  Is  not  paying  Its  current  bills.  The 
States  and  local  governments  require  suffi- 
ciently more  to  make  a  total  of  20  percent, 
or  one-fifth  of  the  national  income.  It  is  In- 
escapable that  if  we  are  ever  forced  to  live 
at  swordspolnts  with  a  victorious  Hitler,  the 
military  machine  we  would  build  up  would 
consume,  with  other  Government  costs,  from 
twenty  to  forty  billion  dollars  annually — from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  our  national  income. 
That  is  an  appalling  prospect;  but  to  the  most 
optimistic  it  is  the  best  that  we  can  expect  If 
England  falls. 

Very  recently  our  President  and  our  Con- 
gress were  called  upon  to  decide  what  we 
were  going  to  do  about  the  situation  which 
we  have  been  discussing — the  future  of 
America.  The  question  presented  Itself  In  the 
form  of  the  decision  to  be  made  on  the  lend- 
lease  bill.  It  was  a  momentous  decision  for 
anyone  to  be  called  upon  to  make.  The  advo- 
cates of  "the  easy  way."  the  way  of  post- 
ponement and  of  hoping  for  the  best  aiid  of 
appeasement,  were  organized  in  their  effort 
and  loud  in  their  clamor  that  we  adopt  the 
policy  of  pretending  that  the  dogs  of  war  were 
not  loose,  as  if  by  Ignoring  them  we  could 
escape  their  lust  for  blood  and  butchery.  To 
differ  with  these  people  was  to  earn  for  your- 
self the  name  of  "war  monger"  and  "king 
lover"  and  other  names  not  nearly  as  flatter- 
ing. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  that  when  our 
leaders  answered,  they  did  so  with  courage. 
They  accepted  the  challenge  fearlessly.  They 
told  the  world  In  no  uncertain  terms  that 
America  stood  with  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
liberty  and  Justice;  and  that  democracy  em- 
battled m  other  parts  of  the  world  would 
have  at  Its  back  the  strength  and  resources  of 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth.  I  am 
happy,  also,  to  tell  you  that,  in  my  opinion, 
this  cotirageous  answer  will  do  more  than 


anything  else  possible  to  keep  xx»  out  <rf  this 
war. 

I  believe  that  if  we  render  effective  aid  to 
Great  Britain  she  can  turn  the  tide  of  this 
war  and  either  overwhelm  Hitler  or  force 
him  to  a  reasonable  peace.  I  t>elleTe  that  If 
we  render  effective  aid  to  Britain  we  can 
keep  alive  the  hopes  and  courage  of  the 
French,  the  Belgians,  the  Danes,  and  other 
conquered  peoples  for  the  day  when  they  can 
throw  the  strength  and  resistance  of  which 
they  are  capable  Into  the  battle  on  the  side 
of  democracy.  I  believe  that  If  we  render 
effective  aid  to  Britain,  we  can  morally 
strengthen  the  resolve  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Turks,  and  the  remaining  free  peoples  of 
Europe  not  to  surrender  to  the  Axis  Jugger- 
naut. I  Ijelleve  that  if  we  render  effi>ctlve 
aid  to  Britain,  even  If  the  worst  happens  and 
she  eventually  falH  In  spite  of  our  aid.  we 
win  have  purchased  Invaluable  time  for  the 
preparation  of  our  defenses  while  the  Axis 
has  been  exhausting  Its  manpower  and  re- 
sources In  the  struggle  with  Britain. 

This,  then,  is  the  picture  which  we  have 
up  to  date.  America  has  courageously  faced 
the  facts.  The  responsibility  of  leading  us 
out  of  this  crisis  is  upon  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  I  think  properly  so,  for  our  party 
has  always  stood  for  liberty.  Justice,  with 
equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privilege  to 
none.  Before  us  lies  the  duty  of  throwing 
Into  the  fight  for  the  preservation  of  these 
democratic  principles  all  of  the  strength  and 
power  of  which  wc  are  capable.  It  Is  a  task 
which  will  grievously  try  us.  If  we  are  to 
succeed  in  it.  each  one  of  us  wlll^have  to 
make  sacrifices.  Each  will  have  to  give  a 
little  more  than  his  accustomed  effort.  Each 
will  have  to  take  a  little  leas  of  material 
gain  than  he  has  learned  to  expect.  Those 
of  us  who  have  been  quick  to  criticize  must 
learn  to  be  tolerant.  The  spirit  of  party 
unity  exhibited  here  tonight  Is  proof  we 
will  meet  the  test.  We  will  hold  the  torch 
of  democracy  high.  We  will  be  proud  of  the 
principles  of  democracy  given  us  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson,  those  hardy 
pioneers  who  were  willing  to  endure  hard- 
ships and  even  die  if  necessary  that  we 
might  have  this  Nation  of  freedom  and  tol- 
erance where  the  will  of  the  people  reigns. 
We  will  give  this  Job  the  very  best  that  Is 
In  us  and  make  the  effort  worthy  of  the 
price  at  stake,  the  American  way  of  life.  We 
will,  by  our  conduct,  reiterate  the  sentiment 
which  more  than  100  years  ago  Andrew 
Jackson  put  Into  words.  '"The  Federal  Union; 
It  must  be  preserved." 


Freedom  and  Unity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or  PEHWST1.VAW1A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuetday,  April  IS.  1941 


ADDRESS  BT  HON    GEORGE  D.  AIKEN,  OP 
VERMONT 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ast 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  junior  Senator  Jrom  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  AncxM]  at  Valley  Porge.  Pa., 
on  April  6.  1941.  The  topic  of  the  ad- 
dress is  "Preedom  and  Unity." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  an  Inspiration  and  a  challenge  for 
Aiterlcan*  to  meet  at  thU  historic  spot  today. 
As  we  here  give  thought  to  the  traits  of  men 
whose  love  of  liberty  was  greater  than  love 
of  comforts,  or  even  life,  it  is  timely  and 
fitting  that  we  also  give  sober  reflection  to  the 
great  challenge  to  our  thinking,  our  Ideals, 
and  our  concepts  of  life  which  is  facing  us 
today.  ' 

This  is  a  most  fitting  place  to  give  consider- 
ation to  these  things.  We  are  here  in  one  of 
the  most  historic  spots  of  all  America.  We 
are  here  at  the  place  where  the  heart  and 
soul  of  a  new  and  untried  and  even  an  un- 
formed nation  was  put  to  a  test,  the  result  of 
which  meant  freedom  or  loss  of  freedom  to 
the  people  of  what  has  since  become  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth. 

On  Washington's  Birthday  I*,  was  my  great 
privilege  to  address  a  large  gathering  in  New 
York  City.  In  that  gathering  were  hundreds 
of  people  who  had  recently  become  new  citi- 
aens  of  the  United  States.  Those  people  were 
embarking  upon  the  great  adventure  and  the 
responsibility  of  becoming  Americans. 

In  addressing  them  I  said,  "The  greatest  test 
for  Washington  and  his  men  came  during  the 
winter  spent  at  Valley  Forge.  They  could 
have  given  up  at  that  time.  They  could  have 
gone  to  Itieir  homes  and  surrendered  their 
struggle  to  found  a  new  and  Independent 
government  of  the  people  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

"They  could  have  done  so.  secure  In  the 
knowledge  that  for  a  few  years  at  least  they 
would  have  had  greater  luxuries,  as  luxuries 
were  known  in  those  days,  than  if  they  con- 
tinued fighting  against  cold,  disease,  hunger, 
and  attacks  by  their  enemies.  But  they 
knew  too  well  that  these  greater  comforts 
secured  by  surrender  would  be  short-lived. 
They  preferred  to  face  temporary  hardships 
for  a  few  years  than  to  endure  permanent 
slavery. 

•They  faced  the  facts.  The  freedom  of  a 
|>eople  forever  depends  upon  their  willingness 
to  face  the  facts  and  to  make  sacrifices. 
That  was  true  In  1T76;  it  is  true  today." 

The  victory  which  the  American  men  won 
In  the  winter  of  ITH  was  a  spiritual  one  to 
•n  even  greater  extent  than  it  was  a  ma- 
terial one.  It  is  Important  for  us  today  to 
realize  that  the  things  of  the  spirit  are  still 
paramount  and  most  Important.  It  is  par- 
ticularly essential  for  us  to  remember  this 
at  a  time  when  we  hear  constantly  of  in- 
duitrlal  production,  materials  of  war  and 
planes  and  guns  and  International  intrigue 
and  power  politics  and  starvation  and  disease 
and  death 

Our  great  Nation  of  130.000.000  souls  has 
been  committed  to  a  policy  of  world-wide 
Involvement  in  the  affairs  of  many  nations 
and  many  people.  It  is  entirely  possible,  and 
I  fear  probable,  that  we  will  engage  in  mili- 
tary strife  and  naval  warfare  extending  to 
the  far.  far  corners  of  this  earth. 

We  may  become  involved  for  many  years. 
Should  we  do  so,  I  believe  that  we  will 
eventually  emerge  among  a  galaxy  of  weak- 
ened and  chastened  nations  with  a  victory 
of  arms.  But  I  want  to  say  to  you  today 
that  military  suprenuicy  and  victory  are 
empty  and  meaningless  honors  If  won  at 
the  cost  of  things  that  really  matter  most. 

It  la  Inevitable  In  the  evolutionary  proc- 
esses of  the  world  that  nations  are  bom 
amidst  suffering  and  hardship  and  sacrifice. 
These  nations  grow  great  and  in  consequence 
assume  leadership  among  other  nations  until 
with  time  they  wax  soft  and  indolent  and 
selfish  and  fall  before  younger  and  more 
powerful  people  not  so  far  removed  from 
hardships  >  and  sacrifices.  Though  nations 
and  governments  may  rise  and  fall,  yet  there 
an  Ideals  and  principles  which  never  age 
aod    upon    a    people's   adherence    to    these 


Ideals  and  principles,  the  life  of  their  gov- 
ernment may  depend. 

Par  greater  than  the  military  conquest  of 
a  continent  or  of  a  world  is  a  victory  that 
is  the  victory  which  retains  for  us  and  our 
posterity  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  our  demo- 
cratic way. 

When  I  think  of  today's  challenge  to  de- 
mocracy, then  I  think  of  the  motto  of  my 
own  State  of  Vermont,  a  State  that  was  an 
Independent  republic  for  14  years  before  it 
became,  150  years  ago  this  spring,  the  four- 
teenth State  of  the  United  States.  The 
motto  of  Vermont  is  "Freedom  and  Unity." 
The  implications  of  this  motto  are  perti- 
nent at  this  very  moment. 

We  are  hearing  incessantly  the  pleas  for 
unity  in  this  country  of  ours.  I  would  not 
decry  the  advisability  of  unity  as  the  shadows 
of  war  fall  lengthening  across  our  land.  But 
unity  alone  Is  not  enough  for  free  men  and 
free  women.  I  would  not  say  that  unity  is 
the  most  Important  thing  foi  us  to  achieve. 
I  would  not  even  say  that  unity  alone  is  the 
most  necessary  thing  to  achieve  in  our  de- 
fense preparations. 

Let  us  remember  that  if  there  is  any  coun- 
try on  the  face  of  the  globe  where  there  Is 
national  unity  today,  that  that  country  Is 
Germany.  Yet  there  is  no  freedom  for  the 
people  there.  Regardless  of  whether  Ger- 
many wins  or  loses  In  a  military  strife,  her 
people  will  have  lost  because  Germany  has 
xinlty  without  freedom. 

The  fundamental  value  of  democracy  Is 
freedom  to  think  our  own  thoughts,  to  dis- 
agree with  our  neighbors,  or  even  our  Gov- 
ernment, without  fear  of  persecution. 

Let  us  remember  that  in  the  greatest  de- 
mocracy of  all.  the  Kingdom  of  God,  where 
rich  and  poor,  the  humble  and  the  great  are 
all  alike  welcome,  that  freedom  and  indi- 
vidual approach  to  the  Almighty  is  the  goal 
and  the  privilege  of  all. 

In  these  trying  times  which  remind  us  In 
their  Intensity  and  gravity  of  the  trials  at 
Valley  Forge  164  years  ago,  we  are  going  to 
disagree  on  the  best  methods  of  aiding  na- 
tions, which  seem  most  friendly  to  us  and 
our  ideals. 

We  are  going  to  disagree  on  the  best 
methods  of  financing  and  paying  for  the 
astronomical  cost  of  our  Interventions  in  the 
wars  of  the  world. 

We  are  going  to  disagree  on  how  we  can 
best  keep  our  country  at  Its  fullest  and  most 
complete  productive  capacity,  with  issues  like 
strikes  and  subnormal  Income  for  agriculture 
and  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway  among 
the  things  which  we  must  settle  collectively 
in  a  democratic  way. 

Not  Just  the  President,  not  Just  the  Con- 
gress, but  in  the  last  analysis  the  people  of 
America  must  have  their  say  In  mapping  the 
future  cotu-se  of  our  destiny. 

As  a  people  we  are  united  as  to  the  kind 
of  country  we  want  to  live  in.  We  want 
Justice,  equality,  opportunity,  parity,  and 
security  for  all. 

I  believe,  more  firmly  and  more  sincerely 
than  I  believe  almost  anything  else  in  this 
world,  that  to  unite  to  make  secure  a  future 
for  our  country  that  includes  well-being  and 
self-respect  for  all  people  and  all  groups  is 
the  most  Important  phase  of  our  national 
defense.  It  is  vastly  more  Important  that 
we  do  this  than  to  win  military  victory  In 
Africa  or  to  sink  the  ships  of  the  enemy  in 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Last  summer  I  received  a  report  issued  by 
the  American  Youth  Commission.  It  was  a 
fine  report.  It  contained  one  sentence  which 
I  never  can  forget.  This  sentence  is  the  key- 
note to  the  great  problem  which  we  face 
today.  It  reads:  "This  country  can  only  be 
defended  enthusiastically  by  people  who  ex- 
pect Just  treatment  from  It." 

As  we  travel  along  life's  highway  we  en- 
counter many  branches  to  the  road.  It  will 
be  all  too  easy  In  the  gathering  dusk  of  con- 
fiision  and  propaganda  and  hysteria  to  take 


the  wrong  road.  We  must  guard  against  It 
and  to  do  this  must  preserve  to  ourselves 
independence  of  thought,  of  voice,  and  of 
legitimate  action.  To  this  end  we  must  have 
unity.  We  must  unite  in  the  common  pur- 
pose of  defending  the  intangibles  of  democ- 
racy, the  freedom  and  Justice  for  which  our 
ancestors  paid  a  price  in  blood  and  hardship 
beyond  any  since  paid  for  democracy  on  these 
shores  Unless  we  succeed  in  this,  all  our 
efforts  will  have  been  in  vain. 

But  If  we  do  awaken  to  the  realization 
that  we  are  defending  more  than  trade  routes, 
territorial  boundaries,  foreign  Investments,  or 
international  prestige;  if  we  vow  that  this 
undertaking  of  our  Nation  is  in  the  name  of 
Justice  and  humanity  for  the  common  people 
of  this  world,  then  we  will  succeed — because 
we  will  have  touched  the  great  fundamental 
truth  and  reason  for  man's  being  on  earth. 


Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  April  15.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  GEORGE.  D.  AIKEN,  OP 
VERMONT 


Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  deliv- 
ered by  the  junior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  AiKENj  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  April 
4, 1941,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  all  the  gatherings  that  I  have  addressed 
during  the  last  few  years,  I  don't  believe  that 
I  have  spoken  on  a  more  important  subject 
than  my  topic  for  today.  I  am  positive  that 
I  have  never  spoken  at  a  more  critical  period 
in  American  history.  I  believe  I  am  speak- 
ing to  a  group  whose  Influence  for  good  can 
scarcely  be  excelled. 

You  people  here  represent  an  activity  of  a 
great  farm  organization  upon  which  It  Is 
possible  that  not  only  the  futvu-e  of  American 
agriculture  may  depend  but  one  by  which 
the  future  of  America  itself  may  be  tre- 
mendously Influenced.  You  representatives 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  Insurance  Cooperative 
represent  successful  agrlcultioral  endeavor 
and  typify  the  ability  of  American  farmers  to 
do  things  rightly  and  successfully  for  them- 
selves. 

I  am  not  a  calamity  howler.  I  submit  there 
is  a  silver  lining  to  nearly  every  cloud,  and 
I  submit  that  there  are  imperfections  in  all 
the  best  laid  plans  of  men.  But  during  the 
last  3  months  I  have  participated  In  the 
deliberation  of  the  United  States  Senate  on 
matters  involving  the  happiness,  welfare, 
prosperity,  even  the  liberty  of  every  Ameri- 
can man,  woman,  and  chUd.  I  realize  fully 
that  there  are  being  written  today  what  may 
prove  to  be  the  darkest  pages  of  American 
history.  Or,  perhaps,  by  a  turn  of  the  wheel 
of  fortune,  what  seems  dark  today  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  brightest.  Only  time  can  give 
us  the  answer. 

Only  constant  and  concerted  effort  can 
spin  the  wheel  of  fortune  that  will  throw  the 
bright  light  of  success  and  liberty  upon  these 
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pages  now  being  written  in  gathering 
darkness. 

In  these  days  when  the  shadows  of  war  are 
ever  lengthening,  when  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  committed  130,000.000 
people  to  a  policy  of  involvement  in  the 
world-wide  struggle  of  power  politics  and  all 
it  forbodes,  we  look  back  ever  wistfully  upon 
the  brighter  periods  of  oiu-  years  and  plan 
and  scheme  and  hope  to  recover  those  things 
which  we  now  realize  to  be  precious. 

There  stands  out  among  the  years  which 
most  of  us  remember  well,  the  period  from 
1910  to  1914.  During  these  years  a  balance 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  different  Ameri- 
can groups  was  reached  and  for  a  time  main- 
tained. The  farmers'  dollar  bought  a  dollar's 
worth  of  Industrial  products.  The  Indus- 
trialist's dollar  bought  a  dollar's  worth  of 
labor.  Labor's  dollar  bought  a  dollar's  worth 
of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  We  call  those 
years  the  "parity  years."  Since  that  time  it 
has  been  the  constant  dream  of  agriculture 
to  again  attain  by  some  means  this  stability 
which  satisfied  and  secured  us  at  that  time. 

We  had  a  well-balanced  national  economy 
then,  and  only  then,  for  the  wheels  have  been 
spinning  erratically  for  American  farmers 
since  1915.  For  a  brief  period  of  2  or  3  years 
we  again  attained  or  excelled  parity  prices 
for  farm  produce  but  most  of  the  27  years 
that  have  passed  since  1914  have  spelled  dis- 
couragement and  uphill  fighting  for  us  all. 
~  America  began  to  lose  the  safe  balance  be- 
tween rural  rnd  urban  population.  The  in- 
dustrial population  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment of  America  increased.  As  industry  be- 
came more  and  more  influential  in  legislative 
halls.  It  has  sought  more  and  more  protec- 
tion for  itself  and  given  less  and  less  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  rural  America.  Apparently 
It  has  not  realized  that  its  greatest  market 
rests  upon  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  farmer. 

Tariffs  have  been  raised  against  importa- 
tion of  foreign  Industrial  goods  until  a  stone 
wall  of  trade  barriers  keep  goods  manu- 
factured In  other  countries  from  the  Ameri- 
can market  The  same  wall  effectively  pres- 
vents  the  great  American  agricultural  sur- 
plus from  finding  its  way  to  the  market  of 
industrial  nations  abroad.  When  a  new 
trade  treaty  is  devised  it  is  agriculttu-e  that 
pays  the  bill. 

Our  trade  has  been  shifted  from  the  indus- 
trial nations  of  the  world  to  the  agricultural 
nations.  American  economists,  American 
financiers,  American  promoters  have  actu- 
ally been  engaged  In  developing  In  foreign 
nations  new  sources  of  farm  production  that 
are  further  and  continually  crowding  the 
products  of  American  farms  not  only  out  of 
the  markets  of  the  world  but  out  of  the 
markets  of  our  own  country  as  well. 

It  has  been  a  short-sighted  policy  on  the 
part  of  certain  powerful  American  industrial 
and  financial  Interests.  To  secure  a  dollar's 
worth  of  trade  In  the  Antipodes,  they  have 
sacrificed  several  worth  of  agricultural  pur- 
chasing power  here  at  home,  for  no  nation 
can  buy  our  wheat,  our  cotton,  our  pork,  or 
our  apples  unless  it  can  sell  us  some  of  Its 
manufactured  goods  In  return  to  provide  the 
necessary  International  exchange. 

The  dollar  which  the  American  farmer  re- 
ceives turns  over  many  times.  It  goes  to  buy 
new  clothes  and  education  and  boots  and 
farm  machinery  and  paint  and  a  thousand 
things  that  the  American  farmer  should  use 
and  which  yield  profit  to  many  others  besides 
the  manufactvrrer  himself. 

The  dollar  received  from  foreign  exports  by 
American  Industrialists  goes  Into  the  bank 
from  which  only  a  portion  Is  withdrawn  for 
the  purchase  of  raw  materials,  which  them- 
selves may  come  from  other  countries. 

It  Is  safe  to  say  that  a  dollar  of  purchasing 
power  of  American  agrlculttire  is  worth  to 
the  Nation  $4  from  the  export  trade. 

This  stone  wall  of  protection  which  Ameri- 
can industry  has  buUt  around  Itself  is  al- 


most wholly  responsible  for  the  accumulation 
of  farm  surpluses  and  the  depressed  condi- 
tion of  American  agriculture  today. 

Our  Government  knows  it,  our  Congress 
knows  It,  and  many  others  know  It.  Yet 
nobody  Is  willing  to  undertaike  to  remedy 
this  situation  which  Is  causing  distress  not 
only  in  America  but  throughout  the  world 
today. 

If  people  of  foreign  Industrial  nations 
could  buy  our  farm  products,  there  would  be 
less  surplus  commodities  in  America  today 
and  fewer  wars  throughout  the  world.  Eco- 
nomic strangulation  has  driven  many  a  na- 
tion to  take  up  arms.  Propaganda  places 
before  the  public  everything  but  the  truth. 

Today  approximately  20  percent  of  the 
population  of  America  lives  on  farms.  This 
20  percent  of  the  population  receives  much 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  national  income. 
This  condition  must  not  be  tolerated,  and 
yet,  what  can  we  do  about  it? 

Money  Is  controlled  In  the  hands  of  a  few. 
Markets  and  consequently  pri':es  for  farm 
products  are  under  the  unhealthy  and  un- 
wise influence  of  those  who  do  not  know 
agriculture  and  through  Ignorance,  lack  of 
foresight,  or  pure  greed,  year  after  year  de- 
stroy further  our  rural  prosperity. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  big  business 
concerned  principally  in  becoming  bigger. 
On  the  other,  there  Is  big  government  with 
an  inordinate  desire  for  power.  Government 
today  Is  throwing  crumbs  to  American  farm- 
ers in  the  form  of  subsidies,  conservation 
payments,  and  outright  relief.  It  Is  throw- 
ing these  crumbs  to  us  Just  as  we  would 
throw  crumbs  from  the  table  to  the  chickens 
in  the  yard. 

Big  government  does  not  seem  much  dis- 
turbed over  the  70-percent  parity  prices  which 
we  receive  Labor,  with  150  percent  of  parity. 
Is  receiving  more  attention  from  Government 
than  Is  agriculture.  Big  business,  which  is 
receiving  in  many  cases  nearly  200  percent 
of  parity,  receives  Infinitely  more  Government 
attention  and  consideration. 

Even  In  times  of  crisis  when  we  have  been 
committed  to  a  policy  which  may  eventually 
pit  us  alone  against  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  defense  of  our  liberties,  the  top  men  In 
Government  don't  lie  awake  nights  worrying 
about  agrlculttire,  except  that  it  must  be  kept 
alive  enough  to  produce  crops  for  domestic 
consumption.  They  know  if  loyalty  to  fiag 
and  country  should  vanish  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  United  States,  It  would  still  be  found 
a  dominant  trait  on  the  American  farm. 

I  don't  say  this  as  any  reflection  on  any 
other  group.  I  simply  say  It  because  It  is 
the  incontrovertible  truth  that  ownership  of 
or  control  over  acres  of  earth  breeds  a  feeling 
of  responsibility  for  and  loyalty  to  orderly 
government. 

Our  farmers  have  been  the  most  patient 
people  on  earth,  but  there  comes  a  time 
when  patience  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  We 
have  been  too  patient,  not  only  for  our  own 
good  but  for  the  good  of  our  country,  of 
whose  economic  system  we  are  the  most  Im- 
portant, though  a  diminishing  part. 

For  the  good  of  our  country  and  our  fam- 
ilies, we  can't  go  on  any  further  complacently 
letting  other  groups  In  America  constantly 
acquire  advantages  at  our  expense.  If  we  are 
to  escape  a  permanent  condition  of  peasantry 
and  charity. 

How  can  we  avoid  this? 

Twice  before  In  the  history  of  our  country 
aroused  farmers  have  settled  crises  and 
secured  -the  liberty  and  solidarity  of  the 
United  States.  In  1776  it  was  the  people  who 
lived  on  the  land,  led  by  General  George 
Washington,  a  farmer  himself,  who  wrested 
the  Thirteen  Colonies  from  a  tyrannical 
overseas  empire  and  made  possible  the  forma- 
tion of  the  greatest  nation  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

In  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  it 
was  the  farmers,  whose  patience  was  ex- 
hausted after  20  years  of  lack  of  considera- 
tion and  unfair  competition,  that  met  in  a 


little  white  scbcolhouse  in  Rl|X)n.  Wis.,  and 
organlaed  a  great  poUtical  party.  They  cboas 
as  their  leader  a  man  bred  and  raised  on  th* 
farm,  and  through  him  preserved  the  union  of 
the  States. 

The  crlsU  today  Is  no  leas  ertUcal  than 
those  of  the  days  of  Washington  and  Lincoln. 
We  must  be  no  less  In  earnest  In  meeting 
and  overcoming  those  things  which  w.U  de- 
stroy us  if  we  go  on  blindly  Ignoring  the 
facts,  living  for  today  only  and  falling  !->  look 
ahead  to  tomorrow 

All  right,  ycu  say.  maybe  we  are  In  a  crisis, 
but  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  It?  Brery- 
oue  of  us  in  this  room  knows  that  when  the 
agriculture  of  a  nation  falls,  the  nation  it- 
self falls  also.  RLitory  Is  replete  with  In- 
stances of  this  kind. 

The  answer  to  our  present  problem  is  to 
be  found  in  this  room  today.  The  answer  U 
organization — or  as  we  know  It — cooperation. 

Here  is  the  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Ir.suranca 
Co.,  an  outstanding  example  of  what  coopera- 
tion can  do  for  a  group  Here  In  this  room 
Is  basic  evidence  that  through  cooperation 
we  can  adjust  ourselves  to  almost  any  tem- 
porary economic  condition  and  through  our 
own  efforts,  if  we  are  united  and  stay  united, 
bring  stability,  prosperity,  and  security  to 
those  outside  our  own  group. 

This  is  not  the  only  farm  cooperative  that 
has  given  such  a  demonstration.  Up  In  my 
own  little  State  of  Vermont,  which  I  think 
is  as  cooperatively  minded  as  any  SUte  in 
the  union,  we  have  demonstrated  to  the  full- 
est the  value  of  concerted  action. 

Vermont  la  the  greatest  dairy  State  for  lu 
size  in  the  United  States.  We  produce  over 
400  gallons  of  milk  per  capita.  This  is  many 
times  the  national  average. 

A  few  years  ago  conditions  among  cur 
dairymen  reached  a  point  where  milk  pro- 
ducers could  receive  at  the  most  less  than  th« 
cost  of  production.  The  city  markets  wera 
closed  to  them  except  as  their  products  might 
be  sold  through  designated  channels  of  trade 
at  prices  fixed  by  the  milk  board  of  the  con- 
suming State. 

Hundreds  of  our  farmers  were  either  sold 
out  at  auction  or  were  preparing  to  sell. 
Thousands  of  them  saw  the  time  approach- 
ing when  they  could  no  longer  hold  on.  We 
were  about  66  percent  organized  then.  That 
percentage  wasn't  high  enough. 

The  proprietary  dealers  undertook  to  play 
one  group  against  another,  and  the  unor- 
ganized producers  against  all 

Organization  continued,  however,  and  the 
time  came  when,  forced  by  adversity,  over 
70  percent  of  our  dalrjrmen,  mostly  those  rep- 
resented by  cooperatives,  voted  for  a  Federal 
milk  order  which  eliminated  the  closed  mar- 
ket at  one  end  and  the  open-buying  field  at 
the  other.  The  establishment  of  a  Federal 
n>llk  order  for  the  Boston  area  was  a  striking 
example  of  cooperation  between  organized 
agriculture   and   Government. 

It  was  not  forced  upon  our  dairymen,  but 
it  was  a  legitimate  function  of  government 
established  by  request  of  70  percent  or  more 
of  the  producers. 

The  price  became  stabilized,  and  auction 
sales  dropped  off.  Farmers'  children  again 
had  decent  clothes  to  wear  to  school.  Our 
farmers  are  doing  comparatively  weU  today, 
although  their  purchasing  power  Is  still  far 
below  that  of  many  other  groups. 

Organization  has  continued.  Those  inde- 
pendent producers  who  had  been  the  willing 
or  unwilling  instruments  of  dealers  in  de- 
pressing the  producer's  price,  ssw  the  wisdom 
of  organizing  themselves.  Today  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  dairy  products  sold  In  Vermont 
are  sold  through  farmers'  own  organizations. 

Opposition  to  farm  organization  from  the 
city  dealers  has  diminished  because  they,  too, 
now  recognize  the  advantage  of  having  a 
regular  supply  of  high  quality  products  at  a 
fair  price. 

Cooperation  Is  giving  the  milk  producers  of 
my  State  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 
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I  have  given  you  this  example  of  what  coop- 
eration ha«  done  in  my  State  because  It  Is  an 
outstanding  example,  but  Is  not  the  only  one. 
Not  many  years  ago  we  farmers  were  buying 
fire  insurance  at  a  rate  of  about  $1  per  hun- 
dred. A  small  group  of  farmers  got  together 
and  organized  cooperative  fire-insurance 
companies.  Today  over  half  of  all  me  fire 
Insurance  written  on  Vermont  farms  is  writ- 
ten through  cooperative  organizations  at  a 
rate  of  approximately  45  cents  per  hundred. 

You  know  what  the  Farm  Bureau  Mutual 
Is  doing  in  Vermont  for  the  farm  automobile 
owners.  You  know  It  has  cut  the  rate  prac- 
tically in  half. 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  you.  although  I 
think  we  should  all  make  It  our  business  to 
tell  the  world,  what  farm  ptirchasing  coop- 
eratives have  done  not  only  for  our  farmers 
but  for  all  the  people  as  well. 

We  remember  not  so  far  back  when  the  fer- 
tilizer we.  purchased  was  largely  dirt,  or 
filler,  as  they  called  it.  We  remember  when 
our  grass  seed  contained  a  large  percentage 
of  weeds.  We  remember  when  some  of  our 
dairy  rations  were  of  a  quality  which  we 
wouldn't  have  around  the  barn  today. 
Through  cooperation  not  only  by  organiza- 
tion "  ourselves,  but  with  our  experiment 
stations  and  other  farm  organizations,  we 
have  raised  the  quality  of  all  these  things. 

We  have  reduced  the  price  and  made  It 
possible  to  increase  production  and  quality 
of  the  things  which  we  sell  to  American  con- 
sumers. We  can't  limit  the  benefits  of 
cooperative  organization  to  our  membership. 
In  many  sections  farm  cooperatives  fix  the 
standards  of  quality  and  prices  to  all  pur- 
chasers whether  members  or  not. 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  when  15 
percent  of  any  commodity  is  handled  effi- 
ciently through  cooperation,  that  that  15 
percent  has  a  greater  regulatory  effect  upon 
the  market  as  a  whole  than  do  statutory 
laws  and  regulations.  It  is  economic  control 
with  teeth  in  it. 

Ckxjperatlon  today  is  the  protection  which 
we  have  standing  between  lis  and  domination 
either  by  big  business  or  by  big  government. 
We  have  demonstrated  that  If  we  will  work 
together  we  can  handle  cur  economic  affairs 
safely.  We  must  also  realize  that  we  can  do 
the  same  thing  in  a  social  and  political  sense. 
A  thoroughly  organized  agriculture  can  be 
the  most  powerful  force  in  America.  With- 
out agriculture,  commerce  and  industry  wcu.d 
stagnate.  But  we  must  be  on  our  guard 
todaj  as  we  never  have  been  before.  Power- 
ful forces  are  ever  at  work  seeking  to  destroy 
farm  organization  and  to  corrupt  Its  Infiu- 
enc^.- 

We  must  not  let  those  who  would  profit  by 
our  disunion  do  this.  So  long  as  they  can 
play  one  group  against  another,  one  section 
against  another,  one  race  against  another. 
Just  so  long  will  a  large  percentage  of  our 
rural  population  remain  in  a  state  of  modified 
peonage  and  humiliation  due  to  necessitated 
governmental  charity. 

We  must  not  let  them  play  agriculture 
against  labor.  Of  course,  there  are  rascals  In 
the  ranks  of  labor.  We  have  them  ourselves, 
but  we  must  not  hold  all  labor  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  its  worst  elements.  We  would  not 
want  them  to  do  that  to  us. 

We  must  not  let  them  pit  the  great  farm 
organizations  of  this  Nation  against  one  an- 
other. Agriculture  must  be  united.  We 
must  l>e  united  to  safeguard  our  own  liveli- 
hood, to  safeguard  our  own  Government  by 
the  people,  which  is  fast  slipping  away  from 
\XM.  And  we  must  be  united  to  safeguard  our 
eotintry  in  the  field  of  international  affairs. 

Ood  knows  that  some  force  Is  needed  hi 
America  to  uke  the  leadership  in  keeping  a 
few  men  with  power  and  authority  from 
gambling  all  our  resources,  including  men,  In 
the  world's  great  poker  game. 

We  have  the  political  strength  to  do  this, 
and  we  should  utilize  that  strength  as  a 
united  force  to  stop  the  devastation  of  Ameri- 


can wealth  and  desecration  of  American 
liberty. 

Farmers  can  put  this  country  on  Its  feet 
again  politically  and  economically,  but  we've 
got  to  get  to  work,  and  get  to  work  fast.  In 
unity  there  Is  strength  and  in  strength  there 
Is  safety.  This  applies  to  a  nation  as  well  as 
to  individua's. 

I  personally  believe  that  every  American 
farmer  should  protest  by  voice  and  ballot 
against  the  sell-out  of  American  farm  markets 
and  the  dissemination  of  American  armed 
forces  over  the  waters  of  the  seven  seas  and 
the  lands  of  the  five  continents  in  an  attempt 
to  take  upon  our  country  the  regulation  of 
everybody's  business  throughout  the  whole 
world. 

I  believe  our  people  and  oxir  country  come 
first.  I  would  like  to  see  this  group  take  the 
initiative  in  arousing  the  farmers  of  America 
to  such  concerted  action  that  every  power- 
mad  politician  and  every  money-mad  indus- 
trialist and  financier  would  not  dare  to 
gamble  with  the  happiness  and  the  security 
of  all  America. 


Third  Annual  Conference  of  United  States 
Attorneys 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD  2d 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  April  15.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  THOMAS  D.  SAMFORD 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Thomas  D.  Samford,  president 
of  the  United  States  Attorneys'  Associa- 
tion, before  the  Third  Annual  Conference 
of  the  United  States  Attorneys  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  March  13,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  perilous  period  through  which  we  are 
passing  must  give  us  pause  and  make  us 
ponder. 

Must  give  us  pause.  If  you  please,  to  con- 
template the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
which  confronts  this  country  and  threatens 
the  free  Institutions  of  this  Republic,  and 
how  best  to  obviate  these  dangers  if  possible 
and  how  to  meet  them  and  defeat  them  as 
they  arise. 

And  make  us  ponder,  too.  the  priceless 
heritage  handed  down  to  us  by  our  fore- 
fathers— the  founders  of  this  Nation. 

We  naturally,  of  course,  read  and  talk  and 
think  of  our  Palladium — the  Palladium  of 
our  liberty,  if  we  prefer  the  redundant  ex- 
pression for  emphasis.  The  Constitution  of 
our  Republic,  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land,  which  guarantees  to  every  citizen  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — that 
foundation  upon  which  is  bui'ded  all  the 
superstructure  which  safeguards  and  guar- 
tees  to  us  all  those  things  which  we  most 
dearly  prize  and  most  highly  value  In  our 
social  economic,  and  religious  lives  and 
relationships. 

From  and  by  this  priceless  Inheritance,  of 
course,  we  enjoy  all  those  things  guaranteed 
to  us  and  safeguarded  In  the  amendments 
comprising  the  BUI  of  Rights. 


We  should  remember  and  guard  well  this 
sacred  Instrument  "the  most  wonderful  of 
Its  kind  ever  struck  off  In  a  given  time  by 
the  mind  of  man."  Not  the  least  of  the 
blessings  provided  by  this  wonderful  docu- 
ment In  our  Judiciary  system.  Of  this  we, 
of  course,  are  a  vital  and  component  part. 

The  highest  and  truest  exponent  of  the 
civilization  of  any  people  Is.  and  alwajrs  has 
been,  an  Incorruptible,  upright  Judiciary.  It 
was  true  of  Israel,  of  Greece,  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  has  been  the  glory  of  the  English  speak- 
ing people  for  centuries.  It  Is  by  this  arm  of 
the  Constitution  we  are  taught  that  every 
man  must  be  a  law-abiding  citizen. 

Let  there  be  a  Nation-wide  campaign  of 
education  to  teach  every  citizen  that  his 
highest  duty  Is  obedience  to  law  and  consti- 
tuted authority.  For  this  purpose  we  should 
utilize  every  family  unit,  for  truly  the  hearth- 
stone is  the  cornerstone  of  the  Republic. 

We  should  utilize  every  school  in  the  land, 
every  college,  every  university — teach  every 
youth  in  the  land  that  he  must  proudly  pro- 
clain.,  "I  am  a  law-abiding  citizen."  Preach 
the  'loctrlne  from  the  pulpit.  Print  it  In  the 
press — the  dally  papers,  the  weeklies,  the 
magazines — use  the  film  screens  and  the 
radios.  This  stream  of  crime  which  threat- 
ens to  deluge  society  and  pollute  our  entire 
social  system  cannot  be  dammed  up  at  the 
mouth — the  source  and  course  of  the  stream 
must  be  guarded  and  directed. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  part  of  your  duty  and  my 
duty,  as  law-enforcing  officers  to  contribute 
as  much  as  possible  to  such  a  campaign. 

But  I  find  myself  digressing,  taking  a  de- 
tour from  the  main  thought  In  my  mind, 
in  fact,  from  the  paramount  purpose  of  this 
conference. 

The  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  the  proper  administration  of  jus- 
tice through  the  courts  are.  Indeed,  a  very 
precious  part  of  our  Inheritance.  Neverthe- 
less these  relate  mainly  to  the  internal  dan- 
gers which  lurk  from  within  and  threaten  our 
free  institutions.  These  are  perils,  of  course, 
to  be  reckoned  with  if  our  Nation  and  form 
of  government  is  to  last,  and  it  is  your  duty 
and  my  duty  and  the  duty  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  guard  the  home  base — the 
"Ramparts  We  Watch"  within. 

But  we  are  thinking  now  mostly  of  external 
forces  which  loom  above  the  horizon  to  chal- 
lenge and  threaten  this  country  from  without. 
In  so  doing  we  ponder  that  other  document, 
so  dear  and  sacred  to  every  American;  that 
companion  document,  the  product  of  the  pen 
and  thought  of  that  pioneer  prophet  and 
apo.^tle  of  democracy.  We  call  it  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  It  is  certainly  a  part 
of  our  rich  inheritance.  It  Is  but  a  fuller  ex- 
pression of  the  sentiment  proclaimed  In  the 
eloquent  outburst  of  Patrick  Henry:  "I  know 
not  what  course  others  may  choose,  but  as  for 
me.  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 

It  was  signed  by  only  56  patriots,  which 
prompted  Benjamin  Franklin,  that  laconic 
philosopher,  to  exclaim,  "We  must  aU  hang 
together  or  we  wiU  all  hang  separately."  The 
document  contains  only  1,359  words.  The 
Declaration  itself  Is  contained  in  the  last 
paragraph  and  is  composed  of  only  159  words; 
the  ether  1,200  words  are  employed  in  the  in- 
dictment against  a  crazy  and  tyrannical  king 

For  the  purpose  of  these  remarks,  and 
applicable  to  the  spirit  of  this  conference, 
and  appropriate  to  the  "perilous  period 
through  which  we  are  passing,"  I  emphasize 
the  last  sentence.  Just  31  words:  "And  for 
support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  re- 
liance on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence, 
we  mutually  pledge,  each  to  the  other,  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor." 

And  those  pioneer  patriots  sealed  this 
sacred  pledge  with  a  baptism  of  fire  and 
blood  for  7  long  years. 

This  they  gave  to  posterity — to  you  and 
to  me.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  It? 
Mighty  armies   are  now  malUng   the  earth 
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tremble  beneath  their  march  on  three  conti- 
nents. The  sea  and  air  are  resounding  with 
bombs  and  death-dealing  Instruments  of 
modern  warfare.  The  priceless  products  of 
centuries  of  civilization  are  crumbling  under 
the  cruel  assaults  of  savage  despots  actuated 
by  the  demons  of  hate  and  greed. 

I  know. what  you  are  thinking  about.  I 
know  what  we  all  are  thinking  about; 
whether  awake  or  sleeping  we  are  face  to  face 
with  the  greatest  perU  which  has  ever  threat- 
ened this  Republic.  I  repeat,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?  Have  we  forgotten 
the  wreckage  of  empires  and  republics  along 
the  shores  of  time  during  the  centuries  that 
are  passed?  Are  we  unmindful  of  the  fate 
of  Finland,  of  Poland,  of  Czechoslovakia,  not 
to  mention  Norway,  the  Netherlands.  Den- 
mark, and  poor,  bleeding  France,  China,  and 
Ethiopia?  Greece,  with  her  art  and  ancient 
gl6ry,  I  fear,  is  doomed  to  fall  a  prey  to  these 
monster  war  lords.  Where  is  the  end?  What 
Is  the  fate  of  civilization?    No  man  can  tell. 

I  know  we  are  prone  to  undervalue  what  is 
given  to  us  without  any  effort  on  our  part. 
We  too  often  faU  to  appreciate  our  inherit- 
ance— what  Is  given  to  us — what  Is  handed  to 
us.  Men  do  not  grow  strong  on  doles.  We 
value  what  we  work  for,  what  we  strive  for, 
what  we  sacrifice  for,  what  we  fight  for. 

Have  we  grown  fat  and  fiabby  on  Idleness. 
Indolence,  and  ease?  Have  we  grown  weak 
on  opulence  and  luxury?  "lU  fares  the  land, 
to  hastening  ills  a  prey,  where  wealth  accum- 
ulates and  men  decay."  God  forbid  that  we 
should  forget  the  sacrifices  of  our  forefathers, 
the  founders  of  this  new  nation,  who  bought 
this  priceless  privilege  with  their  blood. 

If  this  Nation  is  ever  again  attacked — God 
forbid — if  we  should  become  involved  in  war, 
which  we  fervently  pray  to  the  God  of  Nations 
to  avert,  we  shaU  remember  our  debt  to  the 
dead  as  well  as  our  duty  to  the  living.  How 
fitting  are  the  Inspiring  words  of  Marco  Bo- 
zarijs  as  he  cheers  his  brave  band: 

"Strike  till  the  last  armed  foe  expires. 
Strike  for  your  altars  and  your  fires, 
Strike  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires, 
God  and  your  native  land." 

Are  we  willing  to  take  the  oath  and  make 
the  pledge  to  maintain  this  sacred  inheritance 
with  "our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor?"  What  Is  life  worth  without  liberty? 
What  Is  fortune  without  freedom? 

I  have  confidence  in  the  patriotism  of  our 
people.  I  believe  In  the  bravery  of  our  men. 
I  have  faith  In  the  courage  and  wisdom  of 
our  great  leader  and  his  aides.  I  have  hope 
Inspired  by  the  spirit  of  Longfellow,  when 
he  wrote  the  concluding  lines  of  the  Master 
Ship  Builder,  which  begins — 

"Build  me  straight,  O  worthy  master. 
Staunch  and  strong  a  goodly  vessel. 
That  shall  laugh  at  all  disaster. 
And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle." 

And  concluding — 

"Thou,  too.  saU  on,  O  Ship  of  State. 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great, 
Humanity  with  all  Its  fears. 
With  all  Its  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate. 

"We  know  what  masters  laid  thy  keel 
What  workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel. 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 
In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat. 
Were  laid  the  anchors  of  thy  fate. 

"Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea. 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee. 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears. 
Our  faith  triumphant  over  our  fears. 
Are  all  with  thee,  are  all  with  thee." 

Let  us  remember  the  words  of  Rudyard 
Kipling: 

"Lord  God  of  Hosts. 
Be  with  \i8  yet. 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget." 


In  an  early  year  of  the  last  century  a  great 
battle  was  fought  off  the  coast  of  France — 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  The  Spanish  Armada 
had  Joined  with  the  French  Fleet  to  chal- 
lenge Great  Britain  in  its  supremacy  of  the 
sea.  The  fate  of  Great  Britain  and  almost  of 
the  English-speaking  people  for  perhaps  a 
century,  was  at  stake.  Lord  Nelson  had  re- 
tired from  has  command  as  admiral  of  the 
English  Navy,  but  aU  hearts  tvimed  to  him 
again  for  leadership.  He  again  donned  hU 
uniform  and  took  command.  As  he  sailed 
forth  to  meet  the  combined  fieets  of  the 
enemy,  and  as  his  ships  were  drawn  up  In 
battle  array,  he  used  his  code  and  wagged 
this  Inspiring  and  historic  message  to  the 
men  under  his  command:  "Today  England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty."  The  bat- 
tle proceeded,  of  course,  and  the  Ood  of  twit- 
ties  fought  with  Nelson,  and  a  great  victory 
was  won.  Today  our  great  leader  and  com- 
mander says  to  free  men  of  America,  "In  this 
hour  of  great  crisis,  the  Nation  expects  every 
man  to  do  his  duty,"  in  the  air,  on  land, 
and  on  sea. 

Are  we  willing  to  pay  the  price  to  preserve 
our  inheritance — that  "Government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth"? 


The  Late  Dr.  Annie  J.  Cannon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  HUGHES 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  April  15.  1941 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS  ARTICLE 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  account  of 
the  life,  death,  and  services  of  Dr.  Annie 
Jump  Cannon,  who  in  1929  was  listed  by 
the  National  League  of  Women  Voters  as 
one  of  the  12  greatest  living  American 
women. 

Dr.  Cannon  was  born  and  raised  two 
doors  from  where  I  reside  in  Delaware.  I 
knew  her  very  well  in  her  girlhood  days, 
and  later,  on  her  many  visits  to  her  home 
in  Dover.  Dr.  Cannon  was  a  great  as- 
tronomer— in  fact,  one  of  the  greatest 
the  world  has  produced.  She  is_  credited 
with  having  classified  over  400,000  stellar 
bodies.  At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was 
engaged  In  the  work  of  her  lifetime  at 
Harvard  Observatory.  While  I  stood  in 
awe  of  her  profound  learning,  I  greatly 
admired  her  for  her  simplicity,  kindness, 
and  cheerful  outlook.  Like  others  who 
knew  her  as  a  friend  and  neighbor,  I 
loved  her. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Da.   Annii  J.   Cannon,   Noted  Astbonomee, 

Dies  at  Ace  of  77 — Scientist  at  Harvard 

Classified  More  Stars  Than  Ant  Other 

Person 

(By  the  Associated  Press) 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  14.— Death  has 
ended  the  career  of  Dr.  Annie  Jump  Cannon, 
77,  world-famed  Harvard  astronomer,  who  re- 


fiised  to  give  up  her  work  even  though  she 
had  been  offlclally  retired. 

The  gentle,  silver-haired  scientist  who  had 
classified  by  their  spectra  more  stars  than 
any  other  person  in  the  world,  died  last  night 
at  a  hospital  from  a  sudden  relapse  <rf  a 
month -long  Illness. 

She  was  retired  by  Harvard  last  September, 
after  44  years  of  service,  because  the  had  at- 
tained the  compulsory  retirement  age.  She 
had  been  working  at  the  Har\'ar^  observa- 
tory on  a  special  astronomical  mission  from 
Tale  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago. 

In  her  life  work  at  Harvard  she  was  cred- 
ited with  the  classification  of  almost  400,000 
stellar  bodies  according  to  their  spectra. 

discovered  300  VARIABLE  STARS 

She  also  was  the  discoverer  of  more  than 
800  variable  stars.  S  novae,  and  1  spectro- 
scopic binary,  or  double  star. 

A  native  of  Dover.  Del.,  she  was  Interested 
In  astronomy  as  a  child,  and  made  observa- 
tions with  the  aid  of  a  smoking  candle  from 
a  candelabrum,  which  even  today  rests  In 
the  living  room  of  her  tiny  residence — Star 
Cottage — close  by  Harvard  Observatory. 

She  was  the  first  woman  ever  to  receive  an 
honorary  doctor's  degree  from  Oxford  Univer- 
sity and  was  the  first  woman  ever  to  b« 
elected  an  officer  of  the  American  Astro- 
nomical Society. 

In  1929  she  was  listed  among  12  "greatest 
living  American  women"  chosen  by  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Women  Voters. 

WON  HENRT   DRAPER    MEDAL 

Her  greatest  single  achievement  was  the 
classification  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  star* 
to  make  up  the  famed  Henry  Draper  catalog 
for  international  use^a  work  that  won  her 
the  Henry  Draper  Medal  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1931. 

Miss  Cannon  since  has  worked  on  the  ex- 
tension cf  that  catalog,  and  in  her  most  re- 
cent work  for  Yale  was  engaged  In  a  "whole- 
sale" classification  of  stars  in  a  selected  zone 
extending  aU  around  the  heavens. 

A  graduate  of  Wellesley  in  1884.  she  came 
to  Harvard  as  an  assistant  In  1897. 

She  was  stationed  at  Harvard  Observatory 
in  Arequlpa.  Peru,  for  a  time,  and  In  1911 
became  curator  of  astronomical  photographs 
at  Harvard.  In  1938  she  was  named  William 
Cranch  Bond  astronomer. 


St.  Ltiwrtnct  Waterway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  vnciNU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  April  15.  1941 


MEMORANDUM  BY  H.  E.  KETNER.  COM- 
MERCE COUNSEL  OF  THE  VIRGINIA 
STATE  CORPORATION  COBAnSSION 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  Insert  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  an  able  document  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  H.  E.  Ketner,  commerce 
counsel  of  the  State  corporation  commis- 
sion of  Virginia,  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed St.  Lawrence  waterway.  The  opin- 
ions expressed  by  Mr.  Ketner  are  en- 
dorsed by  the  entire  State  corporation 
commission  of  Virginia,  composed  of 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Ozlin,  chairman;  Hon. 
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H.   Lester   Hooker:    and   Hon.   William 
Meade  Fletcher. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

Commonwealth  or  Vikcinta, 
Stats  Cokpokation  Commission. 

Richmond,  March  27,  1941. 
Memorandum  to  the  Commission: 

Thla  refers  to  the  St.  LawTence  waterway 
project  which  la  now  pending  in  Congress. 

I  have  read  and  studied  several  pamphlets 
•nd  surveys  made  by  various  parties  respect- 
ing this  proposed  project.  Even  though  It 
Is  stated  In  a  survey  made  In  1940  under  the 
direction  of  Hon.  Jesse  H.  Jones.  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  that  "every  national  administra- 
tion since  the  time  of  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  has  been  In  favor  of  proceeding  as  ex- 
pedltlovuly  as  possible  with  plans  to  con- 
struct a  seaway  for  oceangoing  vessels  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic."  and  "Presi- 
dent Coolldge  and  President  Hoover  were  par- 
ticularly active  In  promoting  the  cause  of  a 
seaway."  and  "the  new  administration  which 
took  ofBce  In  1933  was  equally  desirous  to  see 
the  seaway  constructed."  I  am  unable  to  see 
that  the  project  would  be  beneficial  to  this 
country.  I  think  it  would  be  most  unfor- 
tur  ate  to  undertake  a  project  of  this  kind  at 
the  present  time  when  all  of  our  efforts,  cash 
as  well  as  skilled  labor,  are  urgently  needed 
for  national-defense  purposes. 

There  appeared  In  the  March  26,  1941.  Issue 
of  the  Richmond  News  Leader  an  article  head- 
ed "Defense  needs  to  hold  up  last  leg  on  James 
(River)  project."  The  article  read.  In  part,  as 
follows : 

"The  projected  completion  of  the  last  leg 
of  the  12-year  project  for  straightening  and 
deepening  the  James  River  channel  below 
Richmond  gave  way  tentatively  to  national- 
defense  measvires  today  when  the  War  De- 
partment notified  Congress  that  no  new 
rivers  and  harbors  work  co\ild  be  under- 
taken m  Virginia  during  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1." 

Testimony  had  been  submitted  by  Public 
Works  Director  Gamble  Bowers  that  the 
completion  of  the  James  River  project  was 
considered  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  river  for  large  ships.  In  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  recently  sent 
to  Congress.  It  was  stated  that  $280,000 
profitably  could  be  expended  during  the  year 
for  the  James  River  Improvement,  but  It  was 
excluded  because  of  national-defense  needs. 
Prom  the  beginning  of  the  advocacy  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  project,  more  than 
four  decades  ago.  transportation  was  given  as 
the  principal  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
construction  of  the  project.  If  the  defense 
needs  are  to  hold  up  the  last  leg  of  the 
Jkmes  River  project,  the  value  of  which  has 
been  demonstrated,  certainly  the  same  needs 
should  preclude  the  beginning  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  which  would  be,  to  say  the 
least,  of  doubtful  value. 

Sven  the  advocates  of  the  project  do  not 
contend  that  It  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
States  located  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard, 
Including  Virginia  and  the  other  southern, 
southwestern,  and  western  States.  It  Is 
stated  in  a  pamphlet  recently  released  by  the 
National  St.  Lawrence  Project  Conference,  of 
Washington.  D.  C,  that  85  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  project  to  the  Pederal  Government 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  paid  by  taxes 
collected  from  those  lirlng  in  an  area  which 
would  receive  no  benefits  and  would  even  be 
damaged  by  Its  construction.  Virginia,  with 
her  coal  mines,  large  and  important  coal- 
carrying  railroads.  Important  ports,  ship- 
building facilities,  etc..  falls  within  the  latter 
category.  That  Is.  taxes  would  be  collected 
from  V  rglnlans  to  help  build  a  project  that 
would  be  peculiarly  harmful  to  the  State.  I 
have  In  mind  particularly  Virginia's  ports, 
coal-carrying  railroads,  coal  operators,  and 
shipyards. 


During  the  year  1940  coal  dumpings  at  the 
Hampton  Roads  ports  amounted  to  19,941,874 
tons.  More  than  16.000.000  tons  of  this  traf- 
fic was  coastwise  movement,  principally  to 
New  England,  and  approximately  two  and 
one-half  million  tons  was  export  coal.  While 
It  is  impossible  to  give  actual  figures  showing 
the  probable  effect  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  would  have  on  the  Hampton  Roads 
ports  or  on  the  Pocahontas  Lines,  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  construction  of  the  project  would 
affect  the  coal  tonnage  handled  by  the  Poca- 
hontas Lines,  toth  as  the  result  of  the  genera- 
tion of  cheap  power  In  the  affected  area  and 
by  the  Importation  of  coal  through  the  pro- 
posed canal  to  the  territory  served  through 
the  Lake  Erie  porta.  Not  only  would  the  Vir- 
ginia ports  and  the  Virginia  railroads  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  construction  of  this 
project,  but  the  Virginia  coal  operators  would 
likewise  be  adversely  affected  because  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  coal  moving  through 
the  Virginia  ports  Is  produced  In  Virginia, 
although  the  greatest  portion  of  It  Is  pro- 
duced In  West  Virginia.  In  addition  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  would,  in  my  opinion, 
affect  the  amount  of  tonnage  of  numerous 
commodities  that  now  move  through  the 
Hampton  Roads  ports  to  or  from  the  area 
which  would  be  served  by  the  canal.  For  ex- 
ample, a  substantial  tonnage  of  imported 
wood  pulp  has  been  moving  through  the 
Hampton  Roads  ports  and  over  the  Virginia 
railroads  to  Industries  In  the  Miami  and  Kala- 
mazoo Valleys  located  In  central  territory. 
The  other  Imports  that  would  most  likely  be 
affected  are  ores.  Iron  and  steel  products,  and 
crude  rubber.  Also,  a  substantial  volume  of 
coffee  has  been  shipped  by  water-and-rall 
from  the  port  of  New  York  through  the 
Hampton  Roads  ports. 

As  to  exports,  it  Is  my  opinion,  which  Is 
concurred  in  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Pocahontas  lines,  that  overseas  ships  using 
the  canal  would  find  potential  tonnage  In 
agrlctiltural  implements,  grain  and  flour,  and 
Iron  and  steel  articles,  as  well  as'Other  numer- 
ous commodities  which  now  move  through 
the  Hampton  Roads  ports,  and  ^or  other  north 
Atlantic  American  ports.  To  the  extent  that 
tonnage  would  be  diverted  to  the  canal.  It 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  Hampton 
Roads  ports  and  other  American  ports. 

The  three  main  points  made  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  project  are:  (1)  Navigation- 
transportation;  (2)  power;  (3)  national  de- 
fense— shipbuilding  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

All  of  these  questions  are  answered  In  a 
convincing  way  by  those  who  oppose  the 
project.  They  contend,  first,  that  during  42 
percent  of  the  year  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
could  not  be  fully  utilized  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  route  would  be  closed  because  of  Ice 
conditions,  and  that  even  during  the  summer 
months,  when  the  route  would  be  open,  95 
percent  of  the  passenger-cargo  ships  engaged 
In  overseas  trade  could  not  use  the  channels 
because  of  navigation  limitations,  nor  could 
81  percent  of  the  American  cargo  vessels  or 
any  of  the  tankers  engaged  In  intercoastal 
trade;  that  of  the  total  world  tonnage,  only 
30  percent  could  navigate  the  seaway,  and 
that  of  this  30  percent  only  5  percent  would 
be  United  States  tonnage.  The  reason  for 
these  low  percentages  is  that  the  channel 
would  not  be  deep  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  large  ocean-going 
vessels. 

Second,  that  ample  power  is  available  at 
the  present  time  on  contract  and  more  could 
be  had  In  a  short  time  by  a  much  smaller 
expenditure  of  capital  than  would  be  neces- 
sary under  the  project.  Third,  there  Is  plenty 
of  room  on  the  seacoasts  to  build  all  of  the 
ships  the  United  States  can  build;  there  is  no 
dUBctilty  In  finding  room  at  the  seacoasts  to 
buUd  the  ships  and  there  is  no  difficulty  In 
getting  parts  and  materials  to  the  seacoast 
shipyards.  Further,  that  ships  which  are 
built  at  seacoast  yards  can  reach  the  seas  in 
whicb  they   are   to  sail   without  having  to 


navigate  2.000  mll^s  through  channeb  which 
would  be  blocked  with  Ice  for  nearly  half  of 
each  year,  and  which  might  be  blocked  during 
the  rest  of  the  year  by  a  bomb,  whether 
dropped  from  a  plane  or  planted  by  a  saboteur 
at  any  one  of  a  score  of  critical  points  among 
the  dams,  locks,  spillways,  and  sluice  gates 
upon  which  the  maintenance  of  the  channel 
would  depend;  that  the  ships  America  needs, 
she  needs  on  the  seaboard,  not  at  places 
where  one  attack  or  one  act  of  sabotage 
might  bottle  up  whole  fleets  2,000  miles  from 
the  sea;  and  that  she  needs  them  now,  not 
In  1947  or  1948  or  1949  when  the  project  would 
be  concluded,  if  undertaken  in  the  near 
future. 

Of  all  the  literature  I  have  read  dealing 
with  this  project,  I  consider  that  the  major 
flndings  made  by  the  Niagara  Frontier  Plan- 
ning Board  which  appear  in  a  pamphlet  re- 
leased by  that  Board  in  1940  entitled  "the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Project,"  are  the  most  com- 
plete and  the  best  of  any  that  I  have  read.  A 
copy  of  these  findings  is  attached  hereto, 
marked  "Appendix  A." 

CONCLUSION 

It  appears  that  through  widespread  prop- 
aganda, composed  mainly  of  generalities,  un- 
supported statements,  misleading  and  Irrele- 
vant statistics,  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway 
project  was  made  so  popular  that  it  was 
regarded  as  one  way  for  political  success  In 
a  rather  large  section  of  the  country.  It  has 
received  support  from  both  political  parties, 
but  If  the  project  Is  approached  from  a  plain 
common-sense  point  of  view  one  must  in- 
evitably reach  the  conclusion  that  it  Is  eco- 
nomically and  otherwise  unsound. 

Its  construction  might  conceivably  un- 
justly benefit  a  few  citizens  both  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  country  at  large.  I  believe  that 
the  greatest  advantages  which  would  result 
from  the  project  would  go  to  foreign  inter- 
ests, namely,  shipping  interests  and  the  im- 
porters to  this  country  and  Canada  of  such 
commodities  as  coal,  pulpwood,  wood  pulp, 
ores,  iron  and  steel  products,  and  crude  rub- 
ber. And  In  this  connection  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  this  country  now  sells  many 
millions  of  tons  of  coal  to  Canada  each  year. 
This  business  would  be  Imperiled  by  foreign 
competition  with  the  opening  up  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Canal.  The  principal  damage 
would  be  suffered  by  American  labor,  agri- 
culture, and  capital.  I  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  the  construction  of  this 
project  would  be  an  outright  waste  of  pub- 
lic funds,  at  a  time  when  the  national  debt 
is  higher  than  It  has  ever  been  and  increas- 
ing all  the  time. 

The  project.  In  my  opinion,  has  no  merit 
either  as  an  economic  or  defense  measure. 
Respectfully, 

H.  E.  Ketner, 
Commerce  Counsel, 

Appendix  A 

MAJOR  FINDINGS 

General  conclusion:  This  economic  survey 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  New  York 
State-Ontario  power  project  conclusively 
demonstrates  the  proposed  development,  con- 
sidered in  Its  entirety  as  an  undertaking 
which  includes  navigation  as  well  as  power 
works  to  be  unsound.  The  seaway  would  l>e 
so  generally  ruinous  to  American  commerce 
and  Industry,  labor,  and  capital  that  Its 
Nation-wide  deleterious  effects  would  far  ex- 
ceed whatever  claimed  advantages  might  re- 
dound to  certain  special  interests  from  the 
waterway  or  to  New  York  State  and  the 
Province  of  Ontario  from  the  power  plan. 
The  following  findings  tell  why: 

The  minimum  total  cost  of  the  whole  St. 
Lawrence  project  for  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada  would  be  $1,120,588,000.  This 
figure  Is  founded  on  Government  estimates. 
It  Is  about  three  times  the  cost  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal. 
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The  St.  Lawrence  project,  on  the  basis  of 
experience  with  similar  works,  probably  would 
cost  more  than  the  $1,120,588,000.  A  total 
of  $375,000,000  was  spent  on  the  Panama 
Canal,  although  it  had  been  estimated  to 
cost  only  $160,000,000;  the  Chicago  Sanitary 
and  Ship  Canal  cost  $53,000,000  instead  of 
$16,000,000:  and  the  Suez  Canal  cost  $80,- 
000.000  Instead  of  $30,000,000. 

At  least  85  percent  of  the  United  States' 
share  of  the  project's  cost  would  be  borne 
by  American  taxpayers  who  would  be  the 
victims  of  unfair  discrimination:  These  tax- 
payers live  in  the  region  which  could  not  be 
benefited  by  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  even 
if  claims  of  proponents  were  valid. 

American  labor,  transportation,  and  In- 
dustry, on  the  Government's  estimates  of 
probable  seaway  traffic,  would  lose  $109,- 
647.000  a  year:  Diversion  of  business  from 
American  transportation  systems  to  foreign 
carriers,  diversion  of  Canadian  export  grain 
movement  from  the  United  States,  and  loss 
to  American  coal  producers  account  for  this 
figure. 

The  net  loss  to  the  United  States  would  be 
$76,595,000  each  year  on  the  basis  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's estimates  of  seaway  traffic:  This 
sum  represents  the  difference  between  two 
factors:  One  Is  the  loss  to  established  Ameri- 
can commerce  and  Industry  plus  the  expense 
to  American  taxpayers:  the  other  Is  the  possi- 
ble rate  saving  by  shipping  via  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

During  42  percent  of  the  year  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  could  not  be  fully  utilized. 
The  route  would  be  closed  because  of  Ice 
conditions. 

The  American  fanner  would  not  gain  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  Export  grain  would 
be  the  chief  American  agricultural  product 
to  be  shipped  through  the  waterway.  Even 
If  a  possible  maximum  saving  of  3  cents  a 
bushel  were  realized,  this  would  be  absorbed 
by  the  foreign  purchaser  and  vessel  owner. 

American  manufacturers  who  have  culti- 
vated this  country's  great  Inland  market  would 
be  seriously  damaged  by  foreign  competition 
resulting  from  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  Allen 
tramp  steamers  would  dump  cheaply  produced 
commodities  on  this  currently  protected  Great 
Lakes  market. 

Foreign  tramp  ships  would  have  almost  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  Amer- 
Ican-ovraed  vessels  of  sufficiently  shallow  draft 
to  ply  the  proposed  waterway  comprise  only 
5  percent  of  the  world  s  merchant  ship  ton- 
nage. 

No  route  for  more  profitable  trade  between 
American  ports  would  be  offered  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway.  The  location  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  such  that  no  appreciable  coastal 
or  Intercoastal  conunerce  would  occur. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  would  not  carry 
the  volume  of  traffic  nor  bring  the  savings 
In  shipping  rates  to  the  exaggerated  degree 
cited  by  many  proponents.  They  have  set 
the  probable  tonnage  at  11,496,000  and  the 
probable  savings  at  $45,516,000  annually.  The 
more  accurate  estimate  is  3,873,000  for  ton- 
nage and  $8,822,000  for  savings. 

The  net  loss  each  year  to  American  com- 
merce and  Industry  and  to  the  American 
taxpayer,  on  the  basis  of  more  accurate  fig- 
ures for  estimated  tonnages  and  savings, 
would  be  $42,233,000.  The  United  States  in- 
vestment in  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  would 
result  in  lower  earnings  and  higher  taxes. 

Maintenance  of  wholly  cordial  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  might 
be  endangered  by  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 
Serious  questions  could  arise  as  to  responsl- 
bUity  for  defense  of  the  waterway  in  times 
of  war  and  as  to  preservation  of  water  levels 
m  Canadian  harbors  on  the  lower  St.  Law- 
rence River. 

Surrender  of  United  States  sovereignty  over 
Lake  Michigan  would  result  from  any  treaty 
which,  like  the  proposed  treaty  of  1938,  lim- 
ited the  withdrawal  of  water  from  the  lake  at 
Chicago.    It  would  prevent  further  develop- 


ment of  the  Great  Lakes-Gulf  of  Mexico  wa- 
terway by  the  United  States. 

The  proposal  for  restoration  of  Niagara 
Palls  beauty  and  for  further  power  genera- 
tion there  has  been  Inexcusably  made  contin- 
gent on  the  whole  St.  Lawrence  project. 
There  Is  no  engineering  demand  for  tying  up 
the  needed  Niagara  Palls  project  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  development. 

The  United  States  would  subsidize  Cana- 
dian power  to  the  extent  of  $48,860,000. 
This  figure  Is  reached  by  taking  the  mini- 
mum cost  ($90,000,000)  for  the  Canadian 
share  of  the  power,  under  the  least  expensive 
plan  yet  advanced  and  deducting  costs 
strictly  chargeable  to  power  ($41,140,000) 
under  the  present  plan. 

It  is  perfectly  practical  to  divorce  the  sea- 
way and  power  portions  of  the  general  St. 
Lawrence  plan.  There  is  no  Justification  for 
burdening  the  proposed  power  development 
with  the  unsound  seaway  proposal. 

The  amount  of  power  which  would  be 
created  on  the  United  States  side  of  the  river 
for  $206,065,000  under  the  present  St.  Law- 
rence scheme  could  be  produced  for  only 
$90,000,000  without  the  navigation  project. 
The  St.  Lawrence  Power  Development  Com- 
mission set  #90.000 .000  as  a  reasonable  cost 
of  power  \''orks  on  the  American  side  of  the 
International  Rapids  section. 

Whatever  power  benefits  might  result  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  project  would  affect  only 
the  State  of  New  York  and  eastern  Canada. 
The  St.  Lawrence  plan  does  not  envision  sale 
of  United  States  power  beyond  the  confines 
of  New  York  State. 

Neither  New  York  City  nor  western  New 
York  Is  a  practical  market  for  St,  Lawrence 
power:  Under  existing  delivery  conditions, 
power  from  nearer  sources  Is  more  practical 
and  economical  for  these  areas. 

Previous  estimates  of  Increased  power  de- 
mand in  New  York  State  are  too  optimistic: 
The  Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board  finds 
that  the  demand  in  1952  probably  will  not 
exceed  21.000,000,000  kilowatt-hours. 

Overdevelopment  of  hydroelectric  power  Is 
a  dangerous  policy  to  pursue:  When  gener- 
ating plants  are  built  without  an  adequate 
market  for  the  power,  the  capital  charges 
accumulate  to  such  an  extent  that  the  proj- 
ect never  pays. 

Adequate  and  economical  power  potential- 
ities, apart  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  exist 
today  in  New  York  State  and  eastern  Canada: 
Two  outstanding  examples  are  the  Ottawa 
River  in  Canada  and  Niagara  Falls. 

Progressive  development  of  Niagara  Falls 
power  potentialities  Independent  of  the  sea- 
way and  in  step  with  power  needs  Is  the  most 
practical  plan:  This  would  eliminate  eco- 
nomic hazards  to  the  new  developments  and 
to  existing  plants. 


Brace  Barton  Writes  About  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOITTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  15.  1941 


AR'nCLE  BY  BRUCE  BARTON 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  one  of  my  constituents  sent  me  the 
following  article  by  Bruce  Barton,  of  New 
York,  on  the  timely  subject  of  the  end- 
lessness of  war.    Those  of  us  who  had 


the  pleasure  of  serving  with  Bruce  Bar- 
ton when  he  was  a  Member  of  this  House 
and  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee recognize  how  faithfully  Mr.  Bar- 
ton's activities  in  Congress  conformed 
with  his  public  statements  as  an  author 
and  speaker.  Bruce  Barton  was  a  Con- 
gressman who  ably  practiced  what  he 
ably  preached. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Bruce  Barton 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  fight  against 
repealing  the  arms  embargo,  as  he  pre- 
dicted it  was  the  beginning  of  an  oigan- 
Ized  attack  upon  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States.  He  frequently  warned 
Congress  and  America  that  pursuing  a 
course  of  steps  short  of  war  toward  in- 
volvement of  this  country  in  foreign  wars 
might  result  in  war  shortly  for  America. 
He  consistently  stood  for  making  the  de- 
fenses of  this  country  impregnable  and 
for  maintaining  the  twofold  policy  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  by  keeping  foreign  in- 
fluences out  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  by  declining  to  meddle  ourselves  into 
the  endless  wars  and  political  Intrigues 
of  the  Old  World. 

It  is  fortunate  for  this  country  that 
even  though  Bruce  Barton  no  longer 
serves  In  Congress  his  speech  and  writing 
still  echo  through  the  land  in  defense 
and  support  of  protecting  and  preserving 
representative  government  in  this  Repub- 
lic and  in  opposition  to  those  who  would 
force  America  into  sending  another  ex- 
peditionary force  Into  foreign  theaters  of 
war  and  destruction. 

The  article  follows: 

UNKNOWN 

(By  Bruce  Barton) 

From  the  grave  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  the 
crowds  melted  away.  The  great  men  of  the 
nations,  who  had  stood  there  bare-headed, 
stepped  Into  their  cars  and  were  whirled 
back  to  town.  The  music  of  the  bands  grew 
faint  and  ceased. 

All  afternoon  little  parties  of  curious,  rev- 
erent folk  came  and  stopped,  and  went  on 
again,  until  finally  only  the  guard  remained. 
The  day  ended.  Night  came  silently  and 
threw  over  the  grave  the  healing  mantle  of 
darkness. 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened. 

Three  dim  figures  from  nowhere  gathered 
and  stood  uncovered  t>eslde  the  tomb.  No 
word  of  greeting  passed  between  them:  they 
seemed  to  know  each  other  well.  Slowly, 
one  after  another,  they  stooped  and  read  the 
freshly  carved  Inscription.  Then  the  oldest 
spoke. 

"Things  are  Improving  a  bit  for  us  Un- 
knowns." he  said.  "I  fought  with  Leonldas 
at  Thermopylae.  We  fell  side  by  side,  we  and 
the  other  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  Our 
bones  are  mingled  with  the  dust  and  rocks. 
No  one  marked  our  resting  place.  Our  name* 
have  perished,  but  we  held  the  paw. 

"My  mother  wept  when  I  failed  to  retum.** 
he  continued.  "Night  after  night  she  waited 
at  the  window,  until  it  was  foolish  to  hope 
any  longer.  Then  she,  too,  wanted  to  die. 
But  the  neighbors  came  in  and  cheered  her. 
•You  have  given  a  son  to  save  your  country, 
to  save  yoiir  country,'  they  cried,  'the  Per- 
sians are  driven  back,  and  Greece  Is  freed. 
He  died,  but  be  left  lu  a  better  world !' 

"So  my  mother  took  courage  and  held  her 
head  high.  It  was  fine  to  have  given  a  son 
to  make  the  world  a  better  world." 

The  Unknown  paused  for  a  moment;  bis 
voice  grew  dull  and  bard. 

"The  Romans  swept  over  the  Greece  that 
I  died  for,"  he  said  "The  barbarians  swept 
over  Rome.    I  sometimes  wonder  whether  it 
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was  worth  while  to  die  at  28— to  sleep  at 
Thermopylae,  unknown." 

"I  fought  with  Charles  Martel  at  Tours." 
the  second  soldier  said.  "We  turned  back  the 
Arab  hosts;  we  saved  Europe  from  Moham- 
BJcdanlsm:  we  kept  It  a  Christian  continent. 

••  'It  Is  splendid.'  they  said  to  my  mother. 
Splendid  to  sacrifice  a  son  on  the  altar  of 
peace  and  good  will.' 

"That  was  1.200  years  ago."  the  second 
soldier  said.  "And  where  Is  the  peace  that 
we  died  for?  Where  Is  the  faith?  The  good 
will?" 

The  third  Unknown  had  stood  with  Well- 
ington at  Waterloo.  It  was  a  high  enthusi- 
asm that  had  carried  him  there — the  vision 
of  a  world  free  from  tyranny  and  wrong.  He 
fell  and  was  burled  In  a  trench  under  a  rude 
cross  marked  Unknown. 

"We  thought  it  was  to  be  the  world's  last 
great  battle."  he  said.  "There  would  be  no 
more  wars,  no  more  youthful  lives  snuffed 
out.  no  more  mothers  waiting  and  weeping 
•t  home. 

"But  a  century  went  by.  and  there  came  a 
war  l)eslde  which  ours  seemed  a  little  thing. 
Our  friend  over  whom  the  bands  played  today 
was  one  of  mllUcns  who  gave  their  lives. 
Men  have  heaped  honors  on  him  such  as  we 
never  had.  Do  the  honors  mean  that  the 
hearts  of  men  have  changed.  I  wonder:  They 
broke  faith  with  us:  will  they  keep  faith  with 

The  three  dim  figures  disappeared.  The 
moon  stood  guard  above  the  silent  grave.  In 
the  Elast  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  crept 
Into  the  sky.  They  reached  out  vaguely,  hesl- 
Utlngly.  touching  the  city  of  Washington, 
where  m*n  were  to  gather  that  day  to  speak 
of  peace — touching  an  Inscription  which  a 
Nation  had  cut  In  the  stone  above  the  body 
of  its  Unknown  Soldier.  A  solemn  Inscrip- 
tion; a  nation  s  promise  that  he  who  lies  there 
dead  shall  not  have  died  In  vain. 

The  world  has  made  that  promise  before: 
all  its  unknown  dead  have  died  in  that  faith. 
And  the  promise  has  died  with  them. 

Win  It  die  t.galn?  That  Is  the  question  for 
you  and  me  to  ask  ourselves  beside  the  soldier 
graves  on  this  Memorial  Day. 

We  told  that  boy  when  he  marched  away 
that  he  was  fighting  a  war  to  end  all  wars. 
He  fell,  believing;  and  we  have  burled  him 
and  carved  an  Inscription  over  his  tomb. 

But  the  real  inscription  will  not  be  written 
on  any  stone:  U  will  stand  In  the  dictionaries 
of  the  future.  Only  by  writing  It  thus  can 
the  world  keep  faith  with  the  long,  sad  pro- 
ee85Ton  of  Its  unknown  heroes  whom  It  has 
lied  to  and  cheated  and  fooled. 

Thia  will  be  the  Inscription:  "War — an 
armed  contest  between  nations,  now  obso- 
lete— unknown." 


Present   and    Proposed    Legislation 
Refulatinf  Labor  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  April  14.  1941 


ADDRESS  BT  LEE  PRESSMAN 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  following  address  by  Mr.  Lee 
Pressman,  general  counsel.  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations: 


Before  we  can  intelligently  approach  the 
problem  of  analyzing  proposed  legislation  reg- 
ulating labor  relations,  we  should  examine 
the  facts  pertinent  to  labor  relations.  This 
method  of  approach  Is  rarely  adopted  by 
those  who  write  the  headlines  for  newspa- 
pers or  by  many  of  the  alleged  representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  Congress. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  acts 
of  Congress  which  are  of  vital  Importance 
to  the  working  people  of  the  Nation.  They 
are  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  the 
Wages  and  Hours  Act.  and  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act.  Their  previsions  are  undoubtedly  quite 
well  known  to  those  assembled  at  this  con- 
ference this  afternoon.  The  National  Labor 
Relaliops  Act.  m  addition  to  providing  ma- 
chinery for  the  holding  of  elections  among 
the  employees,  also  restrains  employers 
from  committing  certain  specifically  desig- 
nated unfair  labor  practices  which  In  any 
way  Interfere  with  the  right  of  workers  to 
organize  into  unions  of  their  own  choosing 
and  to  engage  in  collective  bargaining. 

The  Wages  and  Hours  Act  provides  for  a 
minimum  wage  and  for  the  payment  of  time 
and  one-half  for  work  performed  In  excess 
of  40  hours  per  week.  The  Walsh-Healey  Act 
simply  provides  that  all  employers  receiving 
Government  contracts  in  excess  of  $10,000 
must  pay  the  prevailing  minimum  wage  for 
the  industry  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  time  and  one-half  for  work 
performed  in  excess  of  40  hours  per  week. 

At  no  time  since  Its  enactment  has  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  or  its  adminis- 
trative agency  been  permitted  to  operate  In 
peace.  This  legislation  and  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  been  subjected  to 
a  constant  barrage  of  vilification,  denunci- 
ation, and  litigation  in  courts,  legislative 
Inquisitions  and  congressional  attacks.  In- 
cluding the  attempted  destruction,  through 
serious  cuts  In  administrative  appropriations. 
For  2  years  the  employers  of  the  Nation, 
upon  the  advice  of  the  kangaroo  court  of  cor- 
porate lawyers,  simply  flouted  the  law  openly 
and  flagrantly  by  stating  that  the  statute  was 
unconstitutional.  After  the  Supreme  Coiu-t 
humbly  disagreed  with  these  outstanding 
corijorate  attorneys,  the  large  corporations  In 
the  Nation  did  not  hesitate  to  continue  their 
flagrant  violations.  Lower  courts  and  the 
Federal  Judiciary  have  openly  disregarded  the 
express  provisions  of  the  act  and  have  sub- 
stituted In  Judicial  opinions  their  own  inter- 
pretation as  to  what  they  thought  Congress 
should  have  adopted  for  that  which  Congress 
enacted  in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
Several  of  these  courts  had  to  be  severely 
admonished  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  highly  critical  opinions. 

For  weeks  and  months  legislative  commit- 
tees consumed  the  time,  energy,  and  money 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  News- 
papers cooperated  in  printing  the  most  un- 
fair and  non-factual  crltlci.sms  that  were 
leveled  against  the  Board  in  these  hearings. 
Accurate  facts  which  disproved  the  accusa- 
tions never  received  the  attention  of  either 
those  who  WTote  the  headlines,  or  those  who 
censored  the  news  columns  or  the  editorial 
writers. 

Consistently  the  Labor  Board  has  been 
accused  of  misinterpreting  the  law  and  the 
members  of  the  Board  have  been  charged 
with  severe  dereliction  of  duty  and  with 
flagrantly  violating  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  However,  the  record  of  the  Board  be- 
fore the  courts  of  the  Nation.  Including  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  has  not  been 
surpassed  by  any  administrative  agency. 

To  the  contrary,  those  who  did  the  accus- 
ing have  actually  been  the  law  violators.  I 
cite  one  specific  example:  The  New  York 
Times,  which  has  been  most  fervent  In  its 
denunciation  of  the  Labor  Board  and  the 
Labor  Act  at  the  present  time  Is  charged 
with  violations  under  the  act  In  having  In- 
terfered with  the  freedom  of  its  employees 
to  chooee  their  own  union. 


The  large  corporations  of  the  land  are  still 
refusing  to  obey  the  law.  The  Ford  Motor 
Co,  has  been  found  guilty  by  the  Lat>or  Board 
not  only  in  one  but  at  least  half  a  dozen 
cases  of  having  violated  practically  every  pro- 
vision of  the  Labor  Act.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  order  of  the 
Board  In  the  case  Involving  the  largest  Ford 
plant  at  Dearborn.  Mich,  But  is  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  complying  with  the  law?  It  is  not. 
At  the  present  time,  since  the  Supreme  Court 
sustained  the  conviction  of  the  Ford  Motor. 
Co.,  It  still  continues  to  discharge  its  em- 
ployees because  they  dare  to  Join  the  union. 
Frequently  discharge  is  not  the  only  punish- 
ment meted  out  to  the  employees.  The  pun- - 
Ishment  includes  beatings,  tar  and  feathering, 
and  in  one  Ford  case  In  Dallas,  Tex.,  gouging 
out  a  man's  eye  because  he  dared  to  believe 
that  he  had  the  right  to  Join  a  union. 

I  refer  to  this  background  of  abuse  and 
vilification  directed  against  the  Labor  Board 
and  the  Labor  Act  in  order  that  we  might  be 
in  the  position  to  evaluate  the  charges  of 
those  who  claim  that  the  Labor  Act  has 
worked  so  unfairly  and  might  prove  to  be  so 
burdensome  in  cur  national-defense  program. 
I  say  that  where  the  Labor  Act  has  actually 
been  permitted  to  operate  It  has  made  one  of 
the  greatest  contributions  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  peaceful  relations  In  our  econ- 
omy. It  Is  In  the  very  situations  where  the 
Labor  Act  cannot  operate  because  of  the 
flagrant,  lawless  violations  by  the  corpora- 
tions, that  we  have  the  threat  of  industrial 
strife  with  Its  resultant  dangers  to  our 
national-defense  program.  I  shall  subse- 
quently analyze  this  point  in  greater  detail. 

The  Walsh-Healey  Act  was  enacted  in  1935 
In  order  to  afford  relief  to  those  employers 
who  desired  to  bid  for  Government  contracts 
and  who  were  establishing  fair  labor  stand- 
ards. Their  competitors,  who  were  Imposing 
substandard  conditions  through  low  wages 
and  long  hours,  were  thereby  enabled  to  un- 
derbid their  competitors  and  assume  an  un- 
fair share  of  the  Government  contracts. 
The  Walsh-Healey  Act  has  placed  all  busi- 
ness competitors  on  an  equal  basis  as  far  as 
labor  standards  are  concerned.  Such  legis- 
lation Is  not  solely  for  the  benefit  of  labor 
but  also  serves  to  aid  businessmen  In  assur- 
ing them  decent  and  fair  competition. 

The  Wages  and  Hours  Act  cannot  be  at- 
tacked on  any  basis  of  decency  or  logic.  It 
never  has  been.  Prior  to  its  enactment  It 
was  stymied  in  Congress  by  being  burled  In 
committee.  A  group  of  reactionaries  from 
southern  States  where  wages  were  horribly 
low.  placing  employees  on  a  starvation  basis, 
were  sufficiently  powerful  In  Congress  to 
prevent  the  Members  of  Congress  from  vot- 
ing on  this  legislation.  Finally,  over  the 
opposition  of  this  sit-down  strike  by  the 
Southern  Tories,  the  bill  became  law.  It 
does  not  place  any  maximum  prohibition 
upon  the  working  hours.  This  point  is 
extremely  Important  to  note.  The  act  sim- 
ply compels  an  employer,  If  he  chooses  to 
work  his  employees  longer  than  40  hours  in 
any  one  week,  to  pay  time  and  one-half.  This 
penalty  was  Intended  to  cause  a  greater  shar- 
ing of  the  available  work  In  order  to  absorb 
many  of  our  unemployed.  In  addition,  it 
has  been  recognized  by  all  Intelligent  lead- 
ers in  Industry  and  finance,  as  well  as  labor 
leaders,  that  the  eflBciency  of  workers  In  In- 
dustry decreases  as  they  are  required  to  work 
longer  hours.  The  work  week  established  In 
the  Wages  and  Hours  Act  sought  to  prevent 
this  evil,  thereby  bringing  to  a  maximum 
the  efiQciency  of  the  American  worker. 

These  three  acts  represent  the  legislative 
protection  which  labor  has  received  during 
the  past  8  years.  When  analyzed  they  really 
do  not  present  outrageous  burdens  upon  in- 
dustry. They  merely  succeed  in  doing  the 
following: 

(1)  Permit  the  workers  of  the  Nation  to 
Join  any  union  they  choose,  free  from  Inter- 
ference from  their  employers.    This  is  merely 
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Intended  to  give  back  to  the  American  work- 
ers the  economic  freedoir.  which  was  Intended 
to  be  established  under  our  American  Con- 
stitution, 

(2)  Prevent  employers  bidding  for  Gov- 
ernment business  from  entering  Into  cut- 
throat competition  at  the  expense  of  the 
workers. 

(3)  Establish  a  mlnlmtmi  wage,  which  at 
present  is  30  cents  per  hour,  and  in  several 
years  will  reach  40  cents  per  hour,  and  a 
maximum  workweek  of  40  hours,  with  pro- 
vision for  only  time  and  one-half  for  work 
performed  In  excess  of  this  limitation. 

It  would  appear  that  these  standards  are 
reasonable  and  not  too  much  for  American 
workmen  to  expect  and  anticipate  from  in- 
dustry. But  about  a  year  ago  our  Nation 
entered  a  new  phase.  We  were  compelled 
because  of  events  abroad  to  begin  thinking  of 
our  own  national  defense.  In  the  spring  and 
summer  of  last  year  this  defense  program  was 
formulated  and  Inltiatcjd  by  Congress.  A 
large-scale  program  was  :nltlated  for  the  pro- 
duction of  guns,  tanks,  and  airplanes. 

Immediately  from  certain  sources  arose  the 
hue  and  cry  that  natlo;ial  defense  required 
the  elimination  of  our  labor  standards  and 
the  repeal  and  destruction  of  our  labor  legis- 
lation. The  enemies  of  labor,  who  for  8  years 
had  sought  to  accomplish  this  end.  but  to 
no  avail,  because  of  the  decision  of  the  people 
at  the  polls,  grasped  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  hysteria  of  natior  al  defense  to  accom- 
plish their  desired  end. 

For  instance,  in  the  fiist  bills  submitted  to 
Congress  on  behalf  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
departments  for  certain  enabling  legislation 
In  connection  with  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram, the  attempt  was  made  to  eliminate  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  so  far  as  contracts  exe- 
cuted by  these  two  departments  were  con- 
cerned. No  economic  tustlflcatlon  wais  of- 
fered. No  evidence  was  adduced  that  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  was  In  any  way  hampering 
the  effectiveness  of  industry.  Only  through 
the  forceful  opposition  of  organized  labor  and 
the  intervention  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  this  antilabor  attack  pre- 
vented. The  proposed  legislation  had  to  be 
amended  in  order  to  safeguard  the  meager 
protection  afforded  by  the  Walsh-Healey  Act. 

While  this  was  going  on,  industry  i's  If  was 
demonstrating  that  certain  of  its  leaders  did 
not  have  the  national -defense  program  at 
heart.  When  the  national-defense  program 
was  first  formulated  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  people  of  the  Nation 
lu^ed  to  give  their  fullest  cooperation,  what 
kind  of  response  did  we  leceive  from  Indus  ry? 
The  people  of  the  country  were  advised  that 
manufacturers  in  many  Industries  were  re- 
fusing to  take  Government  contracts  until 
Congress  passed  legislation  to  give  greater 
leeway  in  regard  to  ta.<-amortlzatlon  provi- 
sions, and  to  repeal  thtn-existlng  legislation 
which  limited  the  profits  that  could  be  re- 
ceived luider  Government  contracts  relating 
to  shipbuilding  and  aviation.  For  several 
months  American  Industry  refused  to  take 
Government  contracts  until  this  legislation 
was  enacted,  regardless  cf  the  effect  that  such 
delay  might  have  on  the  execution  of  our 
national-defense  program.  This  Information 
was  given  to  the  Nation  by  representatives  of 
our  Army  and  Navy  departments  before  con- 
gressional committee  hearings.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  certain  porticns  of  our  American 
Industry  were  far  more  Interested  In  their 
profits  and  In  their  flranclal  returns  than 
they  were  in  national  defense. 

When  thesT  same  inc  Ivlduals  or  corpora- 
tions who  sabotaged  national  defense  in  this 
cold-blooded  maimer  stek  to  repeal  or  set 
aside  labor  and  social  legislation  under  the 
guiae  of  protecting  national  defense,  labor  is 
fully  Justified  when  it  questions  the  motives 
and  intent  of  the  demands.  But  of  even 
greater  Importance,  labor  challenges  the  social 
wisdom  of  any  such  antidemocratic  program 
and  states  categorically  that  it  would  result 


In  undermining  the  very  Institutions  which 
all  Americans  now  seek  to  preserve  and  safe- 
guard against  attack. 

Prior  to  concentration  of  public  Interest 
in  national  defense,  and  when  domestic  Issues 
were  being  considered  carefully  and  search- 
Ingly  by  the  American  people,  the  demo- 
cratic forces  of  the  Nation  proved  to  be 
highly  successful  In  preserving  and  extending 
our  labor  and  social  gains.  Slowly  but  stead- 
ily labor  was  increasing  its  strength  and 
Influence  In  public  affairs.  Labor  and  social 
legislation  was  l>elng  enacted  both  in  the 
Federal  Congress  and  in  the  several  States. 
The  social  security,  health  program,  and 
housing  programs,  were  receiving  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  and  opposition 
to  these  socially  desirable  ends  was  being 
slowly  but  surely  stricken  down. 

Unfortunately  today  a  national  hysteria  is 
in  the  air.  Enemies  of  democracy  and  of 
labor  are  fully  prepared  to  damn  any  insti- 
tutions or  individual  as  an  enemy  of  national 
defense  where  this  might  further  their  end. 

The  problems  of  labor  relations  which  have 
been  given  the  greatest  degree  of  publicity 
and  the  repressive  legislation  which  has  been 
suggested  and  furthered  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems might  be  said  to  fall  In  the  following 
categories:  (1)  The  imposition  of  excessive 
dues  and  Initiation  fees  by  unions  upon  those 
who  work  on  national-defense  projects;  (2) 
the  elimination  of  strikes  through  the  cur- 
Ullment  of  the  present  rights  of  labor 
through  various  means  such  as  Impofltlon  of 
"cooling  off'  periods,  compulsory  mediation, 
compulsory  arbitration,  elimination  of  the 
right  to  strike,  repeal  or  emasculation  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  and  the  ellmi- 
naticn  of  closed  or  union  shops  in  national- 
defense  Industries;  (3)  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  allegedly  prevent  sabotage,  but  which 
actually  seeks  to  deprive  labor  and  other  pro- 
gressive groups  of  their  constitutional  rights 
and  civil  liberties. 

These  numerous  suggestions  are  contained 
in  several  biLs.  a  few  of  which  I  shall  attempt 
to  summarize. 

Congressman  Smith  has  Introduced  a  bill 
to  amend  In  several  respects  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  This  bUl  Incorporates 
the  same  provisions  which  were  enacted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  last  Con- 
gress but  which  received  no  action  In  the  Sen- 
ate. These  provisions  were  described  by  the 
two  minority  members  of  the  Smith  Investi- 
gating committee  as  "ripper  amendments."  in 
that  they  would  completely  emasculate  the 
basic  provisions  and  purposes  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  These  provisions  were 
also  vitriol  Ically  condemned  by  Senator 
Wacneh,  the  father  of  the  legislation. 

Congressman  Dirkbin  has  Introduced  a 
bill  which  would  outlaw  the  union  hlrlng- 
hall  system  In  the  maritime  industry,  thus 
breaking  down  the  standards  won  by  the 
maritime  unions  and  going  back  to  the  con- 
ditions In  the  maritime  Industry  which 
existed  before  the  organization  of  the  Mari- 
time Union.  A  coollng-off  period  before 
strikes  or  lock-outs  can  be  called  In  the  mari- 
time Industry  is  provided  for.  The  bUl 
would  require  maritime  workers  to  carry  a 
"continuus  discharge  book"  which  Is  a  rec- 
ord of  employment  filled  out  by  the  employer 
with  space  for  comments,  including,  of 
course,  notes  on  union  activity  which  might 
well  become  a  compulsory  blacklist. 

Congressman  Cox  has  Introduced  a  bill 
which  makes  lUegal  any  union  or  closed- 
shop  collective-bargaining  contract  In  a 
plant  which  has  national-defense  orders.  Of 
course  this  bill  also  applies  penalties  to  any- 
one encouraging  or  discouraging  members  in 
a  labor  organization. 

Congressman  Surrn  has  also  introduced 
another  bill  which  woxild  practically  destroy 
the  basic  rights  of  labor  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain collectively.  This  bill  seeks  to  amend 
the  criminal  code  so  as  to  curb  strikes  In  de- 
fense Industries  by  Imposing  a  Itfe  aentence 


on  those  who  Interfere  directly  or  Indirectly 
with  national  defense  which  would  un« 
doubtedly  Include  strike*.  It  also  makes  t% 
unlawful  to  change  wages,  hours,  or  working 
conditions  until  SO  days  after  written  nottc« 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  A  waiting  period 
of  30  days  Is  provided  for  strikes  In  plant* 
having  defense  contracts.  Unions  must  ac- 
cept compulsory  mediation  and  arbitration 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  Closed  *hop« 
in  industries  connected  with  national  de- 
fense are  made  unlawful  with  criminal  pro- 
visions to  be  Imposed  for  violation. 

Congressman  Vinson  has  introduced  a  bill 
which  provides  for  compulsory  mediation  cf 
disputes  in  all  Industries  under  the  control 
of  the  Navy  Compulsory  waiting  period* 
are  imposed  before  unions  may  strike.  Me- 
diation machinery  le  established  which  con- 
templates the  Imposition  of  compulsory 
arbitration. 

Congressman  HorrniAN  has  introduced  a 
bin  which  provides  up  to  $5,000  fine.  5  years* 
Imprisonment,  or  both,  for  any  person,  union, 
or  other  organization  which  induce*  person* 
working  in  any  Industry  coimected  with  the 
national-defense  program  or  financed  by  the 
Government  to  Join  any  organization  as  a 
condition  to  being  employed.  This  is  aimed 
to  eliminate  the  union  or  closed  shops. 

Another  bill  of  Congressman  Hoitman  pro- 
vides that  all  persons  employed  In  any  place 
where  anything  is  being  produced  for  use  In 
national  defense  shall  enter  into  a  contract 
of  employment  with  the  Government.  Like- 
wise, all  persons  engaged  In  employment  In 
any  place  where  any  such  product  Is  being 
produced  for  any  private  enterprise  shall 
enter  Into  a  contract  with  that  enterprise. 
Such  contracts  are  to  fix  hours  of  work, 
wages,  and  the  duration  of  employment. 
They  shalhalso  provide  that  the  terms  of  the 
contract  may  net  be  altered  without  the 
consent  of  the  other  party  to  the  contract. 
This  bill,  of  course,  deprives  all  defense  work- 
ers of  the  right  to  strike  or  even  to  attempt 
to  improve  their  conditions. 

Congressman  Hoitman  has  Introduced  a 
third  bill  which  repeals  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  outright  and  sets  up  new  ma- 
chinery which  incorporates  all  of  the  worse 
provisions  of  the  Smith  amendments,  to- 
gether with  more  drastic  restrictions  upon 
labor. 

One  Congressman  has  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  subject  any  person  engaging  in 
a  strike  In  a  national -defense  Industry  to  a 
penalty  of  death.  One  must  express  deep 
appreciation  for  his  restraint  In  not  Including 
"quartering." 

Considerable  publicity  has  been  directed 
against  the  alleged  abuse  of  imposition  of 
excessive  dues  ai:d  Initiation  fees  upon  per- 
sons seeking  work  on  defense  projects  Re- 
cently Senator  Noaais  addressed  a  communi- 
cation to  President  Green  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  President  Murray  of 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organization* 
pointing  out  this  fact  and  calling  upon  labor 
to  eliminate  this  abxise  If  It  existed  In  order 
to  avoid  the  enactment  of  repressive  legu- 
lation  which  would  have  a  far-reaching  effect 
upon   organized   labor. 

Mr.  Philip  Murray,  president  of  the  CIO. 
replied  to  Senator  Noaaia  on  the  same  day 
that  Senator  Noaaia'  letter  was  published  In 
the  press,  and  even  before  It  was  received  by 
Mr  Murray.  His  reply  was  to  the  effect  that 
we  challenge  anyone  to  point  to  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  a  C.  1.  O.  union  has  been 
accused  of  imposing  any  excessive  initiation 
fees  or  dues.  That  challenge  has  not  been 
accepted  by  anyone  In  this  entire  Nation. 
The  reason  for  it  Is  that  the  C.  I.  O.  union* 
do  not  engage  In  this  practice. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  building 
trades-unions  cf  the  A  F  of  L.  are  Indulging 
In  a  most  reprehensible  practice  of  Imposing 
excessive  Initiation  fees  snd  dues.  Thl*. 
however.  Is  not  a  recognized  practice  on  th« 
pfut  at  bsna  Ade  labor  unlona.    It  I*  metely 
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part  of  a  Tlcious  racketeering  practice  on  the 
part  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  building  trades-union 
olDclals  who  should  not  be  Identified  with 
bona  fide  labor  organizations. 

However,  this  abuse  should  not  be  eliml- 
Bated  through  repressive  legislation.  Any 
such  attempt  would  Involve  the  Government 
In  the  internal  affaira  of  voluntary  organi- 
sations such  aa  labor  unions  which  would 
eatabllsh  a  very  dangerous  precedent  in  our 
Nation.  Thla  would  necessarily  be  foliowed 
by  further  and  further  entanglements  by 
Gongiess  with  the  internal  affairs  of  labor 
unions  which  would  lead  us  ineviubly  down 
the  path  of  labor  fronts  under  the  Nazi 
regime  instead  of  democratic  American  labor 
unions. 

However,  it  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  Americans  as  to  exactly  how 
this  vicious  abuse  continues.  The  Depart- 
ments in  our  National  Government  which 
•re  Involved  in  construction  work  have 
definite  understandings  with  these  very 
A.  F.  of  L.  building  trades  unions  that  pre- 
vent contractors  from  entering  into  agree- 
ments with  any  other  labor  organization. 
It  is  with  the  aid  of  our  own  Federal  officials 
that  the  building  trades  union  officials  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  are  permitted  to  continue  this 
moat  vicious  smd  reprehensible  practice.  This 
abuse  can  be  eliminated  within  24  hours  if 
our  own  Federal  offlciala  would  release  the 
contractors  who  are  doing  the  construction 
work  for  the  Federal  Government  and  permit 
them  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
United  Construction  Workers  Organizing 
Committee  of  the  C.  I.  O..  which  carries  out 
the  standard  policy  o'.'  the  C.  I.  O.  imions 
that  initiation  fees  and  dues  are  to  be  at  a 
very  minimum  tn  order  to  best  serve  the  in- 
terests of  our  members.  Certainly,  this 
would  be  a  far  more  simple  method  to  at- 
tain the  desired  end  than  complicated  and 
dictatorial  legislation. 

The  various  legislative  proposals  to  re- 
■trict  the  rights  of  labor  are  Justified  under 
the  claim  that  strikes  are  rampant  and  In- 
dustrial strife  has  reached  the  point  of  en- 
dangering our  program  of  national  defense. 
Let  us  examine  this  charge  under  the  pierc- 
ing light  of  cold  facta. 

The  growing  acceptance  of  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  basic  Industries  reflects  itself 
tn  the  Increased  stability  of  industrial  rela- 
tions and  the  decreasing  number  of  stop- 
page* 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
recently  published  material  showing  that 
strikes  in  1940  were  substantially  fewer  than 
In  1937.  1938.  and  1939.  A  continual  decrease 
In  t^ie  number  of  strikes  from  1937  is  shown 
by  the  following  Uble: 
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The  same  downward  trend  is  apparent  In 
the  number  of  workers  Involved  and  the 
number  of  man-days  idle,  except  for  the  year 
1939  when  the  great  coal  lock-out  caused  more 
than  7.000.000  man-days  of  idleness.  This 
indicates  increasing  stability  of  industrial 
ralationa  in  almost  exact  ratio  to  the  Increase 
of  established  collective-bargaining  relaUon- 
abips 

A  most  significant  comparison  can  be  made 
between  the  year  1940.  a  period  of  growing 
Intensity  of  defense  preparation,  and  the 
year  1917.  when  this  Nation  was  at  war.  In 
1917  there  were  4.450  strikes,  compared  to 
2  450  In  1940.  In  1917.  1.227.254  workers  were 
Involved,  while  In  1940  only  575.000  partici- 
pated This  occxirred  In  aplte  of  the  fact  that 
tbere  were  22  percent  more  workers  employed 


In  nonagrlcultural  pursuits  in  1940  than  in 
1917. 

It  Is  axiomatic  in  labor  relations  that  dur- 
ing periods  of  rising  production  it  is  usual 
to  have  many  more  difficulties  in  industrial 
relations  than  In  periods  of  stable  production 
and  employment.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  during  such  periods  Ivorkers  see  the 
opportunity  of  Improving  their  conditions  in 
line  with  improved  Industrial  conditions. 
One  would  expect,  therefore,  in  the  period  of 
great  rises  In  production  of  the  first  6  months 
of  the  defense  program,  beginning  June  1940, 
there  would  be  corresponding  Increase  in  In- 
dustrial disputes.  However,  the  number  of 
man-days  idle  due  to  strikes  was  only  half 
as  great  during  the  first  6  months  of  the 
defense  program  as  in  the  corresponding 
period  for   1939. 

This  record  is  a  testimony  to  the  effert  of 
collective  bargaining  on  stabilizing  Industrial 
relationships.  It  is  particularly  important  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  nearly  three  times 
as  many  workers  are  now  under  collective- 
bargaining  agreements  in  1940  than  in  1917. 
This  is  the  principal  cause  for  the  excellent 
record  of  uninterrupted  bargaining  relation- 
ships. 

The  production  losses  due  to  strikes  are 
insignificant.  Stoppages  of  work  due  to  in- 
dustrial disputes  are  a  very  minor  cause  of 
lowered  production.  C.  I.  O.  economists  have 
calculated  that  during  1940  only  one-tenth 
of  a  day  per  worker  was  lost  through  strikes. 
Much  more  serious,  indeed,  was  the  loss  of 
approximately  5  days  per  worker  due  to  In- 
Jury  and  about  8  days  per  worker  through  ill- 
ness during  the  same  year. 

Put  another  way,  these  figinres  mean  that 
130  times  more  man-days  of  production  were 
lost  through  injury  and  illness  last  year  than 
by  strikes.  There  Is  130  times  more  Justifica- 
tion for  concentration  on  the  reduction  of 
Injury  and  Illness  than  upon  reduction  of 
strikes. 

Of  course,  the  most  serious  losses  In  pro- 
duction arise  from  the  inefficient  use  of  our 
present  productive  facilities  and  labor,  and 
from  our  vast  unemployment.  For  example, 
there  was  an  average  of  10.280  000  unem- 
ployed during  1940.  If  each  of  these  workers 
had  been  employed  an  average  of  250  days, 
the  country  could  have  had  2.570,000.000  addi- 
tional man-days  of  work.  This  amount  of 
lost  production  is  substantially  more  serious 
than  the  loss  of  6,500.000  man-days  through 
strikes. 

Mr.  Knudsen  a  short  time  ago  estimated  It 
would  take  18.000,000.000  man-hours  of  work 
to  complete  the  national-defense  program. 
This  is  approximately  9.000.000  man-years  of 
work.  About  10,280,000  man-years  of  work 
were  lost  through  unemployment  In  1940, 
more  man-years  of  work  than  will  be  required 
to  complete  the  national-defense  program. 

One  proposal  which  Is  made  for  legislation 
with  regard  to  strikes  is  that  there  be  re- 
quired by  law  a  30-day  notice  or  waiting 
period  before  strikes. 

This  is  clearly  imreallstic  since  most  of  the 
defense  industries  that  are  organized  suffi- 
ciently for  any  union  to  be  held  responsible 
already  are  operating  under  contracts  which 
provide  for  advance  notice  of  any  changes  In 
the  contract  and  also  for  an  extended  period 
of  negotiation  of  from  30  to  90  days.  Fur- 
thermore, most  of  the  contracts  provide  that 
there  shall  be  no  stoppages  of  work  during  the 
life  of  the  contract,  and  that  all  grievances 
and  differences  should  be  made  a  matter  of 
arbitration.  As  the  following  paragraphs 
will  show,  most  of  the  workers  in  industry 
now  especially  concerned  with  national  de- 
fense are  working  under  such  contracts. 

In  plants  where  such  contracts  are  in  effect 
such  legislation  is  useless  and  superfiuous. 
In  plants  where  there  are  no  collective  bar- 
gaining relationships  and  collective  unions. 
the  30-day  waiting  period  is  completely  in- 
effectual since  there  Is  no  effective  organi- 


zation of  the  workers  to  be  held  responsible 
for  enforcing  it. 

It  is  my  estimate  that  more  than  2.000.000 
workers  in  the  coal,  steel,  rubber,  automobile, 
electrical,  radio  and  machine  manufacturing, 
men's  clothing,  and  shipbuilding  Industriea 
are  working  under  contracts  which  have  pro- 
visions for  extended  periods  of  negotiation 
and  for  the  elimination  of  stoppages  during 
the  life  of  the  contract.  This  includes  the 
major  portion  of  American  defense  produc- 
tion. 

More  than  600.000  coal  miners  producing 
nearly  100  percent  of  America's  bituminous 
and  anthracite  coal  operate  under  contracts 
which  provide  for  an  extended  period  of 
negotiation  before  the  contract  terminates 
and  which  prevent  stoppages  during  the  life 
of  the  contract.  More  than  500,000  steel 
workers  are  working  under  contracts  with 
similar  provisions  to  those  in  the  coal  indus- 
try A  typical  clause  in  the  contract  is  that 
in  the  agreement  signed  with  the  Carnegle- 
nilnols  Steel  Co.,  which  reads: 

"Sec.  7  Adjustment  of  grievances.  Should 
differences  arise  between  the  corporation  and 
the  union  or  its  members  employed  by  the 
corporation  as  to  the  meaning  and  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  or 
should  any  local  trouble  of  any  kind  arise  in 
any  plant,  there  shall  be  no  suspension  of 
work  on  account  of  such  differences  but  an 
earnest  effort  shall  be  made  to  settle  such 
differences  immediately  in  the  following 
manner     •     •     *." 

Nearly  500.000  workers  in  the  automobile 
industry  work  under  contracts  which  have 
these  same  provisions.  These  contracts  cover 
the  major  producers  in  the  Industry  except, 
at  the  time  this  was  written.  Ford. 

The  men's  clothing  Industry  is  almost  com- 
pletely organized  under  similar  contracts. 
The  major  producers  in  the  electrical,  radio, 
and  machine  manufacturing  field  have  agree- 
ments with  like  provisions  with  a  C.  I.  O. 
union  One  hundred  similar  contracts  cov- 
ering maybe  65,000  are  in  effect  in  the  rubber 
industry. 

Prohibition  upon  the  free  process  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  would  not  only  have  a  serious 
adverse  effect  upon  the  morale  of  labor  but 
also  would  be  economically  unsound.  Free 
collective  bargaining  is  the  one  way  in  which 
Americans  have  to  raise  their  wage  levels. 
Both  a  rapidly  falling  labor  cost  in  Industry 
and  a  rising  cost  of  living  for  workers  make 
it  imperative  that  the  wage  share  of  the 
American  workers  be  Increased  during  this 
period.  As  the  national  income  has  risen 
during  the  past  8  years,  a  continually  de- 
creasing percentage  of  the  national  Income 
produced  has  gone  to  wages  and  salaries.  The 
percentage  in  1932  was  77.2;  in  1936  it  had 
decreased  to  60.6;  it  rose  slightly  in  1938; 
and  has  now  turned  downward,  according  to 
preliminary  figures,  to  between  60  and  61  for 
1940. 

This  falling  percentage  of  national  income 
going  to  workers  as  the  national  income  rises 
is  most  significant.  It  Indicates  that  with  a 
rising  national  income  the  capacity  of  the 
working  people  to  consume  what  is  produced 
declines  progressively.  Only  by  maintaining 
a  much  more  substantial  ratio  of  the  national 
Income  going  to  wages  and  salaries  can  we 
have  a  stable  national  economy,  an  economy 
safe  from  terrible  depression.  One  of  the 
essential  ways  to  maintain  this  ratio  of  work- 
ers' income  to  national  Income  is  by  extensive 
wage  Increases. 

The  profit  records  of  the  major  corporations 
in  1940  already  Indicate  clearly  that  the  com- 
ing year  will  be  one  of  fantastic  profit  levels 
in  spite  of  some  inc  eases  in  taxation.  Very 
substantial  wage  increases  can  be  given  work- 
ers without  reducing  these  profits  below  rea- 
sonable levels  and  without  necessitating  price 
Increases.  For  example,  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  has  reported  a  profit  of 
one  hundred  and  two  million  for  1940— ICO 
percent  higher  than  in  1939.     This  rate  has 
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occurred  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  very  un- 
usual amounts  have  been  set  aside  for  tax 
purposes. 

The  General  Motors  Corporation  has  an- 
nounced a  profit  of  $195,500,000  for  1940  after 
deducting  $125,000,000  for  taxes.  The  com- 
pany employed  on  an  average  some  220,000 
employees.  At  the  rate  of  profit  announced 
each  worker  earned  for  the  company  an 
average  profit  of  t890  In  1940. 

Certainly  out  of  thete  profit  levels  it  la 
possible  to  pay  substantial  wage  increasea 
without  any  price  rises. 

The  National  City  Bank  has  estimated  that 
the  1940  profit  rate  of  390  leading  Industrial 
corporations  was  10.2  percent  compared  to 
7.8  in  1939.  The  1940  figure  would  ob- 
viously be  much  bigger.  It  is  clear  that 
these  major  Industrial  corporations  can  pay 
substantial  wage  increases  out  of  profits. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  occurred  and 
will  continue  to  happen  in  the  various  in- 
dustries is  the  steady  fall  of  the  labor  cost. 
An  example  Is  the  steel  industry.  It  has 
been  recently  computed  that  the  index  of 
output  per  man-hour  in  that  industry  rose 
from  96.8  in  1938  to  121  in  1940.  As  a  result 
the  index  of  labor  costs  per  unit  of  output 
fell  from  112.8  in  1938  to  92  in  1940.  At  the 
same  time  the  index  of  hourly  earnings  rose 
2  points.  However,  hourly  wages  in  1940 
would  have  had  to  have  been  20  percent 
above  those  of  1938  to  make  the  wage  costs  in 
the  2  years  equal. 

This  drop  in  wage  costs  will  be  even  more 
noticeable  In  the  coming  year,  when  the  op- 
eration of  the  steel  industry  will  be  near  ca- 
pacity. Capacity  operations  greatly  reduce 
the  wage  cost  below  levels  prevalent  when  the 
industry  operates  at  50  or  75  percent.  Sub- 
stantial wage  increases  are  necessary  to  offset 
this  tendency. 

Any  interferences  with  the  right  of  free 
collective  bargaining  would  prevent  the 
proper  wage  adjustments  from  being  made 
and  would  thus  intemify  a  situation  of  ex- 
orbitant profits  that  .s  wholly  contrary  to 
announced  administration  policy. 

One  of  the  most  serious  causes  of  strikes 
in  the  past  has  been  the  refusal  of  employers 
to  recognize  the  genuire  collective  bargaining 
agencies  of  their  errployees.  For  example,  it 
may  be  very  properly  assumed  that  where 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  held 
elections  to  determine  the  proper  collective- 
bargaining  agencies,  and  also  where  it  has 
otherwise  certified  such  agencies  that  had 
this  machinery  not  existed  there  would  have 
been  sooner  or  later  strikes  at  these  plants. 
Up  to  September  1,  1940.  3,492  elections,  in 
which  1.261,130  valid  votes  were  cast,  had 
been  held  by  the  N.  L  R.  B.  An  additional 
6.459  requests  for  certification  covering 
1,715.768  workers  have  been  filed  with  the 
Board.  These  cases  have  been  disposed  of 
through  certification,  consent,  dismissal,  or 
withdrawal.  Thus.  11  such  an  agency  for 
the  peaceful  determination  of  collective- 
bargaining  representation  had  not  existed, 
sooner  or  later  a  great  part  of  the  9.951  re- 
quests for  certification,  covering  2.976,898 
workers,  would  have  been  strikes  for  recog- 
nition. 

Progressive  organizations  and  labor  partic- 
ularly are  Justified  In  gieeting  with  suspicion 
the  hue  and  cry  over  the  danger  of  sabo- 
tage. Under  this  hysteria  Federal  anti.^abo- 
tage  legislation  has  been  enacted  and  at 
the  present  time  a  model  Sabotage  Pre- 
vention Act  has  been  tendered  to  the  44 
State  legislatures  now  In  session.  This  type 
of  legislation  is  pregnant  with  the  most  seri- 
ous danger  for  organised  labor  and  other 
progressive  organlzatlors.  . 

At  the  last  Congress  --he  World  War  Sabo- 
tage Act  was  supplemented  by  legislation  to 
cover  similar  crimes  In  peacetime.  While 
this  bill  was  going  through  Congress,  John 
L.  Lewis,  then  president  of  the  C.  I.  O..  sub- 
mitted to  certain  Members  of  Congress  an 
amendment  that  "Nothing  in  this  act  shall 


be  construed  so  as  to  Interfere  with  or  Im- 
pede or  dimlnl&h  In  any  way  the  right  to 
strike."  This  amendment  was  rejected,  with 
Senator  Taft  specifically  stating  that  the  bill 
under  consideration  was  intended  to  provide 
that  the  right  of  labor  to  strike  in  defence 
industries  should  be  restricted.  However. 
generally,  labor  was  assured  that  this  legis- 
lation was  not  aimed  at  its  existing  rights. 
No  sooner  did  the  bill  become  law  than 
Chairman  Sumners.  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  stated  publicly  that  the  act 
could  serve  to  prevent  strikes  in  national 
defense  and  therefore  practically  all  indus- 
try. 

The  model  Sabotage  Prevention  Act.  which 
is  under  consideration  in  all  State  legisla- 
tures now  in  session,  makes  it  a  criminal 
offense  for  anyone  to — 

••Impair  or  interfere  with  teal  or  personal 
property  with  reasonable  ground  to  believe 
that  such  act  will  undoubtedly  delay  or  in- 
terfere with   the  preparation  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  the  States  for  defense." 
Further,  the  bill  provides  that — 
"Whoever  intentionally     •     •     •     omits  to 
note  on  inspection  any  defect  in  any  article 
or  thing  with  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  such  article  or  thing  is  intended  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of 
the  United  States  or  any  of  the  SUtes  lor 
defence" 
shall  be  subject  to  criminal  penalties. 

Further,  the  bill  permits  the  closing  and 
restriction  of  the  use  of  streets  and  highways 
upon  which  property  tised  in  defense  produc- 
tion abut. 

This  bill  is  probably  the  most  serious  attack 
ever  directed  against  organized  labor.  The 
enforcement  of  this  legislation  by  innvuner- 
able  States  and  local  officials  presents  the 
greatest  danger  of  abuse.  Even  if  we  are  to 
have  this  sort  of  legislation,  certainly  it 
would  seem  to  be  much  more  advisable  to 
have  the  control  over  Its  enforcement  cen- 
tralized m  the  Department  of  Justice  at 
Washington.  The  experience  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  first  World  War  In  the 
enforcement  of  the  Espionage  Act,  the  trea- 
son statute,  and  In  dealing  with  alien  enemies 
confirms  this  view. 

The  proposed  bill  does  not  in  any  way  give 
a  reasonably  definite  description  of  what  is 
meant  by  "sabotage'  of  national  defense. 
Who  is  there  that  can  determine  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  Just  when  one  will  Impair 
or  interfere  with  property  with  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  such  act  will  inter- 
fere with  the  preparation  of  the  United  States 
for  defense?  The  closing  down  of  a  plant 
impairs  the  property  right,  frequently  enunci- 
ated by  the  courts,  of  operating  a  business,  of 
making  profits. 

The  provision  regarding  the  intentional 
omission  to  note  upon  inspection  a  defect  In 
an  article  virtually  renders  the  ordinary 
worker  a  warrantor  of  the  fitness  of  the  prod- 
uct for  use.  An  antUabor  employer  can  use 
this  threat  against  unorganized  workers  and 
assure  himself  freedom  from  any  union  in 
his  plant. 

Consider  the  threat  to  basic  liberties  which 
this  bill  holds.  The  attempt  to  embrace 
within  the  vague  and  sweeping  language  of 
the  foregoing  prohibitions  any  possible  act 
which  any  person  might  concede  to  be  detri- 
mental to  what  is  currently  accepted  by  some 
persons  to  be  national  defense  of  necessity 
encompasses  so  many  innocent  acts  that  these 
sections  really  make  for  an  ideal  frame-up 
and  witch-hunt  statute. 

There  is  also  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
provision  prohibiting  the  use  of  streets  and 
highways.  Recent  Supreme  Court  cases. 
starting  with  the  Hague  case,  have  attempted 
to  recreate  for  Americans  the  enjoyment  of 
elementary  constitutional  rights  and  liber- 
ties. It  is  now  proposed  to  circumvent  these 
decisions  by  State  legislative  action  which 
would  open  the  door  to  the  very  practices 
which  have  been  declared  unoonstitutional. 


In  other  words,  we  are  being  offered  a  model 
"denial  of  free  speech,  free  jjress.  and  freedom 
of  assemtUy"  bill  which  will  insure  a  rich 
han-eat  of  local  Hitler*. 

The  bill  attempta  by  means  of  the  provi- 
sions  of  one  section  to  aaXeguard  the  rlghta 
of  labor.  The  provision  was  taken  t>odily  frcm 
the  language  of  the  National  Labor  Relationa 
Act  and  provides  that  "nothing  in  this  act 
shall  be  construed  to  impair,  curtail,  or  de- 
stroy the  rlghta  of  labor  and  their  representa- 
tives to  self-organization,  to  form.  Join,  or 
assist  iKbor  organizations  to  bargain  collec- 
tively throi./h  representatives  of  their  own 
choosing  and  to  engage  in  concerted  activities 
for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining  or 
other  mutual  aid  or  protection." 

This  protection  is  completely  illusory.  The 
model  bill  menaces  fundamental  righu  such 
aa  the  right  to  strike,  to  picket,  and  to  as- 
semble This  menace  is  not  eliminated  by 
the  foregoing  provision.  Even  assuming  that 
after  many  years  of  lit  gation  appellate  courts 
might  wring  from  this  section  some  protec- 
tion to  labor,  such  decisions  would  be  of  small 
comfort  In  the  immediate  situations  out  of 
which  they  nlae.  In  labor  disputes  the  Im- 
mediate availability  of  basic  civil  rights  may 
be  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  organ- 
izations Involved.  Often,  as  a  result  of  the 
denial  of  these  rights,  a  union  may  he  de- 
stroyed and  unable  to  carry  an  appeal  to  the 
courts. 

CONCLUSION 

The  basic  problem  in  considering  any  lag- 
Islation  affecting  labor  relations  should  be 
whether  it  Is  conducive  or  detrimental  to  the 
defense  of  the  Nation.  All  reasonable  argu- 
ments and  facts  would  seem  to  point  to  the 
concluBlon  that  the  proposed  legislation 
which  I  have  dtsctissed  are  menacea  to  tha 
defense  of  the  American  people. 

Labor  peace  and  toe  resultant  steady  flow 
ol  production  can  best  be  achieved  through 
fair  dealing,  not  repressive  legislation.  Legis- 
lation proffered  In  good  faith  but  capaMt  of 
perversion  Is  at  least  as  dangerous  as  lawa 
avowedly  aimed  at  curtailing  labor's  free- 
dom. Our  experience  during  the  flrst  World 
War  with  attempts  to  prevent  labor  frcm 
striking  indicates  that  such  attempta  tend 
only  to  bring  on  striken.  It  should  be  clear 
to  any  patriot  that  the  defense  potential  of 
our  people  is  not  raised  by  the  reduction  of 
their  living  standards,  through  confiscation 
of  their  bargaining  weapons,  and  the  steal- 
ing of  their  basic  liberties.  Defense  demands 
diametrically  opposite  policies  and  programs. 

What,  then,  should  be  embraced  in  a  pro- 
gram of  defense  legislation?  The  C.  I  O. 
supports  fully  a  proper  defense  pro^n'sm.  We 
are  also  in  favor  of  legislation  which  will 
effectively  carry  out  such  a  program.  We 
agree  with  the  proponents  of  the  legislation 
criticized  by  us  that  the  continuance  of  pro- 
duction is  essential  to  defense.  Our  effort, 
however,  is  to  discover  the  basic  cau«es  for 
Interruptions  in  production,  with  a  view  to 
eradicating  them. 

Impartial  investigation  over  many  yean 
has  indicated  that  the  refusal  of  industry  to 
permit  labor  to  organize  into  unions  of  its 
own  choosing  and  to  bargain  collectively  has 
been  the  most  frequent  cause  of  strikes:  this 
truth  is  embodied  in  the  declaration  of  policy 
In  the  N.  L.  R.  A.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  violations  of  this  right,  as  well  as  of 
others  guaranteed  by  that  act.  are  being  com- 
mitted daily  and  by  leading  figures  in  defense 
industries.  This  is  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant form  of  sabotage  of  national  defense 
which  must  be  disposed  of.  And  what  would 
be  more  effective  and  more  in  the  Interests  of 
national  defense  than  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation, adding  criminal  penaltiea  for  viola- 
tions of  the  N.  L  R.  A?  With  one  strcke  we 
should  thereby  have  created  the  legal  ma- 
chinery whereby  we  might  really  put  a  stop 
to  the  sabotage  of  defense  on  a  colossal  scale. 
This  done,  we  cnu'.d  add  a  further  ounce  of 
prevention  through  the  Presidential  t«uaiMe 
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at  an  Executive  order  denying  Government 
and  defense  contract!  to  such  violators. 

Other  changes  to  further  the  defensa  ol 
the  Nation  might  Include  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  antltruat  laws  to  keep  prices  down; 
extension  of  the  application  of  the  wage- 
hour  law  and  the  Walsh-Healey  Act;  further- 
ance of  work  relief  and  youth  training:  exten- 
sion of  social  security  and  public  housing; 
passage  of  the  Coffee  National  Guard  bill  pro- 
hibiting xue  of  the  National  Guard  for  strike- 
breaking purposes:  and  revival  of  the  qui- 
escent Civil  Ubertles  Unit  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  And  with  the  enactment  of  the 
La  Follette  oppressive  labor  practices  bill 
outlawing  the  vise  of  industrial  spies,  guns, 
and  munitions  by  employers  against  tlielr 
employees,  we  should  be  so  far  on  the  road 
to  industrial  peace  as  to  have  a  practical 
assurance  of  imlnterrupted  defense  produc- 
tion. 

We  feel  confident  that  with  the  effectua- 
tion of  the  program  of  legislative  and  execu- 
tive action  outlined,  the  American  people  can 
be  assured  of  safety  flrom  attack  from  any 
aource. 


Dccentraliutioii  in  Shipbuilding 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PIHENGER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  April  14.  1941 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
newspaper  items  prompt  me  to  comment 
on  the  so-called  decentralization  of  in- 
dustry, about  which  there  was  much  dis- 
cussion last  fall.  At  that  Ume  we  pointed 
out  to  responsible  Government  agencies 
what  would  happen  if  various  industries 
fliiing  orders  in  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram were  to  be  permitted  to  expand. 
We  indicated  that  skilled  labor  would  be 
taken  from  the  Midwest  and  located  in 
overcrowded  areas  and  that  Irreparable 
damage  would  follow  such  development. 

In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  the  decen- 
tralization program  has  been  lacking  100 
percent  in  the  location  of  new  war  indus- 
tries. Skilled  workmen  are  being  taken 
elsewhere  and  the  communities  stand  to 
kuffer. 

Take  the  shipbuilding  program,  for  ex- 
ample, and  you  will  find  that  Minnesota 
has  been  completely  overlooked.  Re- 
sponsible Government  officials  who  insist 
that  they  are  following  the  decentraliza- 
tion program  may  have  good  intentions, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  is  all.  I  note  In  a 
recent  newspaper  item  a  statement  that 
65.500  tons  of  ships  had  been  sunk  by 
planes  and  submarines  of  the  Nazis.  I 
also  note  that  the  Navy  Department  had 
awarded  $100,000,000  in  contracts  for 
small  craft  on  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  time  until  all  available 
facilities  will  have  to  be  used.  With  un- 
employment at  its  highest  point  in  Min- 
nesota, and  with  no  new  war  industries 
being  located  there,  the  people  whose  dis- 
trict I  represent  in  Congress  are  entitled 
to  ask  questions  and  they  have  justifica- 
tion for  complaints  against  expanding  in- 
dustries now  located  in  the  East  or  else- 
where, which  program  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  decentralization  plan. 


It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  pri- 
vate industry  has  a  duty  in  the  national 
crisis.  Further,  it  Is  not  giving  consider- 
ation to  the  unemployment  problem  or  to 
the  fact  that  the  Midwest  is  entitled  to 
consideration.  I  quote  the  following  in- 
teresting editorial  written  by  Walter  B. 
Brown.  Sr.,  publisher  of  the  Tribune- 
Herald  of  Chisholm.  Minn.  Mr.  Brown 
says: 

The  Pittsburg  Steamship  Co.  has  placed 
contracts  for  construction  cf  five  of  the  larg- 
est ore  freighters  ever  built  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  boats  are  to  cost  $2,000,000  each 
and  two  of  them  will  be  built  at  River  Rouge, 
Mich.,  and  the  other  three  will  be  built  at 
Lorain,  Ohio. 

Not  one  of  these  mammoth  vessels  will  be 
built  at  the  head  of  the  Lakes,  but  they  will 
be  paid  for  out  of  "tax  earnings"  now  in  the 
process  of  becoming  effective  by  special-priv- 
ilege legislation  before  the  State  legislature. 

So  here  Is  •10.000.000  in  boats  to  increase 
the  transportation  facilities  for  Minnesota 
high-grade  Iron  ore,  which  Is  rapidly  reach- 
ing the  depletion  stage  and  that  the  State 
would  lower  taxes  on  to  pay  for  the  boats  to 
haul  It,  and  the  State  labor  does  not  even 
have  an  opportunity  to  build  one  of  the 
boats. 

His  discussion  of  the  problem  of  build- 
ing ships  is  a  most  interesting  one  and 
furnishes  much  food  for  thought  and 
leads  me  to  ask  the  question,  What  is 
Industry  doing  in  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
decentralization  so  that  products  needed 
in  national  defense  may  be  made  in  the 
Midwest? 


The  Encirclement  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or   NEW    H.^MPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  April  15.  1941 


ARTICLE   BY   WALTER   LIPPMANN 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  article 
by  Walter  Lippmann  entitled  "The  En- 
circlement of  America."  which  should  be 
of  interest  to  every  thoughtful  citizen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TODAT  AND   TOMOBBOW — THE  KNCIXCLZMENT   OF 
AMERICA 

(By  Walter  Llppmarm) 

It  would  be  reassuring  to  be  able  to  deny 
that  In  the  Soviet-Japanese  pact  the  Axis  has 
won  a  diplomatic  victory  which  prepares  the 
way  for  some  exceedingly  dangerous  develop- 
ments in  the  Pacific  oicean.  In  form,  the 
pact  seems  to  say  that  If  Russia  is  at  war 
with  Germany,  the  Japanese  will  not  attack 
Russia  In  Siberia  and  that  If  Japan  is  at  war 
with  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  Rus- 
sians will  not  attack  Japan.  But  while  this 
looks  like  a  kind  of  equalized  arrangement 
which  might  become  Inconvenient  for  Ger- 
many, in  fact  Russia  has  gained  nothing  and 
has  done  exactly  what  the  Axis  wants  most 
to  have  her  do. 

For  Russia  in  Siberia  was  in  no  real  dan- 
ger of  an  attack  by  the  Japanese  Army.    The 


Chinese  are  engaging  so  much  of  the  Japanese 
Army  that  another  war  on  land  would  be  as 
pointless  as  it  would  be  costly  for  the  Japa- 
nese. But  the  Japanese  Navy  is  not  involved 
in  the  China  war.  it  cannot  be  used 
against  Russia;  it  can,  however,  be  used 
most  dangerously  against  the  Brltlsh-Dutch- 
Amerlcan  position  In  the  Netherlands  Indies. 
Singapore,  and  the  Philippines.  Whereas 
Russia  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Japan,  there 
was  every  reason  why  Japan  should  fear  Rus- 
sia. The  Soviet  air  force  at  Vladlvostock  is 
a  menace  to  Japan;  the  Russian  Army  in 
Siberia  is  a  menace  to  Manchukuo;  the  Rus- 
sian support  of  China  is  a  menace  to  Japan. 
It  is  too  early  to  say  whether  Stalin's  declara- 
tion of  "neutrality"  in  Asia  means  that  he 
will  now  abandon  China,  or  even  disrupt  her 
by  internal  Communist  revolt,  and  then  parti- 
tion China  with  the  Japanese.  But  at  the 
very  least,  Stalin  has  assured  Mr.  Matsuoka 
that  Russia  will  not  Intervene  if  Japan  goes  to 
war  in  the  Pacific. 

This  assurance,  like  the  Stalin-Hitler  pact 
of  August  1939  Is  certain  to  strengthen  the 
Japanese  war  party  of  which  Mr.  Matsuoka 
is  a  leader  and  to  weaken  greatly  the  more 
moderate  party  in  Japan.  The  risks  of  Japa- 
nese aggression  in  the  Pacific  are  sure  to  seem 
less  in  Tokyo,  now  that  Russia,  the  nearest 
neighbor  to  Japan,  has  been  neutralized.  We 
must  expect,  not  perhaps  an  immediate 
frontal  attack  upon  the  British  or  the  Dutch 
In  the  southwest  Pacific,  but  a  rapid  con- 
centration of  Japanese  power  for  such  an 
attack,  and  a  series  of  aggressive  moves  de- 
signed to  test  the  defenses  of  the  region,  to 
test  the  will  to  resist,  and  to  undermine  the 
power  to  resist.  This  Sovlet-Japaneae  pact 
removes  one  of  the  chief  practical  and 
psychological  obstacles  to  Japanese  participa- 
tion in  the  world  war. 

The  fact  that  Japan  has  also  promised  not 
to  help  Hitler  attack  Russia  means  nothing. 
For  Japan  cannot  help  Hitler  attack  Russia 
and  Hlt'er  does  not  need  Japanese  help  any- 
way. Whether  European  Russia  Is  to  be  con- 
quered by  Hitler  or  forced  to  capitulate  or 
driven,  like  Hungary,  to  help  Hitler,  are  ques- 
tions which  will  be  decided  In  Europe  and  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  fact  that  Stalin  h^s 
made  it  so  much  easier  for  Japan  to  enter 
the  war  against  the  Allies  can  only  weaken 
him  still  further  In  Europe.  He  has  gotten 
nothing  out  of  this  agreement  except  an  even 
greater  isolation  in  the  face  of  the  Nazis.  He 
is  not  safer  merely  because  the  Japanese, 
who  never  meant  to  attack  him.  have  said 
they  win  not  attack  him.  and  he  Is  much 
weaker  because  he  has  seriously  Increased  the 
pressure  upon  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

That  this  pressure  is  being  exerted  according 
to  a  well-considered  plan  devised  by  Tokyo 
and  Berlin  is  less  than  ever  open  to  serious 
doubt.  As  the  Nazis  move  into  Africa  toward 
Suez  on  the  one  side  and  toward  the  Atlantic 
ports  on  the  other,  the  Japanese  are  moving 
toward  the  South  Pacific.  If  the  two  opera- 
tions succeed,  and  if  concurrently  the  assault 
on  Great  Britain  can  be  carried  forward  or 
even  intensified,  the  totalltarlans  will  have 
cut  to  pieces  the  Anglo-American  position  in 
the  world.  They  will  have  done  on  a  grand 
scale  what  they  have  done  on  a  smaller  scale 
in  their  Polish,  their  French,  and  their  Balkan 
campaigns. 

By  their  Asiatic  campaign  they  will  have 
Isolated  China,  India,  Australia,  the  Nether- 
lands Indies,  and  the  Philippines,  and  ren- 
dered impossible  any  effective  resistance. 
By  their  African  campaign  they  will  have 
isolated  Russia,  Turkey,  and  the  French  Em- 
pire, and  from  Dakar  and  Casablanca  they 
will  have  Isolated  North  America  from  South 
America.  By  their  campaign  agaii2£t  Great 
Britain  In  the  North  Atlantic  they  will  have 
Isolated  North  America  from  the  British  Isles. 

This  Is  the  strategical  plan,  now  plainly 
In  actual  operation,  for  the  domination  of 
the  world.    It  is  not  a  new  plan.    It  has  been 
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the  plan  for  years — since  the  conclusion  of 
the  so-called  Anti-Comintern  Pact  of  1936 — 
and  it  has  been  carried  out  step  by  step  under 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  because  the  free 
peoples  could  not  and  would  not  believe  that 
•  plan  of  conquest  which  took  time  and  did 
not  therefore  touch  them  immediately  would 
ever  touch  them.  They  have  preferred  not  to 
believe  the  evidence:  to  say  while  the  peril 
was  distant,  that  it  did  not  exist,  and  when 
It  became  Imminent,  that  it  was  too  late  to 
do  anything  about  It. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  European 
war  is  expanding  into  a  world  war.  and  that 
In  1941  It  is  going  to  be  decided  at  Singapore. 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  West  Africa,  and 
finally  In  the  battle  of  the  Atlantic,  whether 
the  United  States,  cut  off  from  Asia,  from 
Europe,  from  Africa,  from  South  America, 
and  from  the  British  Isles,  is  to  be  left 
alone,  entirely  Isolated,  incompletely  armed, 
and  encircled  by  the  world-wide  totalitar- 
ian alliance.  To  say  that  the  Pres  dent's 
measures  and  gestures  are  moving  the  United 
States  into  this  world  war  is  the  exact  con- 
trary of  the  truth  as  It  is  actually  being  dis- 
closed This  world  war  is  closing  in  on  the 
United  States  from  all  directions,  in  the  north 
Atlantic,  In  the  south  Atlantic,  and  In  the 
Pacific. 

How  ill-prepared  are  our  people  to  grasp 
what  Is  happening  is  demonstrated  by  the 
approval  which  the  Isolationists  have  given 
to  the  conmiltment  to  defend  Greenland  Be- 
cause that  land  is  wlthia  the  imaginary 
limits  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  they  ap- 
prove the  project  to  place  American  troops  In 
Greenland  and  the  pledge  to  defend  it.  Yet. 
If  they  will  look  at  a  map,  or  better  still  at 
a  glebe,  they  will  see  that  Greenland  can  be 
defended  if  the  fortress  of  the  British  Isles 
and  the  might  of  the  British  Navy  and  Air 
Force  stand  between  Greenland  and  Europe. 
But  if  they  do  not  stand,  then  the  troops  we 
send  to  Greenland  will  be  placed  in  deadly 
Jeopardy  and  the  pledge  we  have  given  to  the 
Danes  can  be  carried  out  only  by  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  dangerous  operations  it  Is 
possible  to  Imagine. 

Anyone  who  approves  the  occupation  of 
Greenland  and  does  not  redouble  his  willing- 
ness to  give  support  to  Britain  is  too  Innocent 
to  have  learned  the  elementary  facts  of  life. 
And  in  their  state  of  dangerous  Innocence, 
the  people  are  given  false  assurance  that  we 
have  another  "base"  from  which  to  defend 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and.  in  conse- 
quence, are  encouraged  once  more  to  believe 
that  they  can  be  satisfied  with  the  existing 
plans  and  the  existing  tempo  of  tlje  American 
production  and  of  the  American  mobiliza- 
tion. 

In  fact,  the  situation  is  much  more  critical 
than  the  administration  has  yet  dared  to 
say.  and  the  prospects  for  1941  are  much 
more  serious  than  the  President  has  as  yet 
made  plain  to  the  people  of  this  country. 


Something  About  the  Strike  at  Ford's 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  AprU  15,  1941 


AR'nCLE  FROM  THE  LEGAL  COURIER, 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission    granted,    the    following    Ls 
Lxxxvn— App. 108 


quoted  from  the  Legal  Courier,  published 
at  Detroit.  Mich.,  on  April  4,  1941: 

INSULT  AMERICAN  FLAG — FORO  RIOTING  STRIKERS, 
BT  ATTACKING  THE  NAVAL  SCHOOL,  A  FEDERAL 
TRAINING  UNIT,  BESMIRCHING  THE  NATIONAL 
CX)LORS,  SHOWED  THEIR  COMMUNISTIC  TRAIN- 
ING 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  high-ranking 
officials  came  to  Detroit  to  accept  the  training 
school  Henry  Ford  had  built  for  the  education 
of  mechanics  for  the  airplane  service  and 
presented  it  to  the  Government,  it  was  her- 
alded as  the  greatest  gift  of  any  American 
to  the  present  defense  program.  Here  more 
than  1.000  young  men.  selected  by  the  Gov- 
ernm'-nt,  and  an  official  unit  of  the  Navy, 
are  housed  and  educated  at  the  Rouge-Ford 
plant. 

Durl  '  the  wild  rioting  of  the  Hltlerized 
unit  of  the  C.  I  O  on  Wednesday  this  Fchool 
was  raided,  the  American  flag  town  down  and 
trailed  In  the  mud,  while  rioters  stormed  the 
buildings  with  bricks  and  stones.  The  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  who  have  sworn  to  de- 
fend their  country  with  their  lives  were  vilely 
insulted  by  these  rioting  C.  I.  O.-ers  led  by 
rank  Communists  and  "reds." 

When  this  great  gift  to  the  Navy  was  ac- 
cepted by  Secretary  Frank  Knox,  he  pro- 
nounced it  the  most  valuable  and  beneficial 
to  the  defense  program  of  any  Federal  unit. 
The  C  I.  O.-ers,  insulting  the  young  Ameri- 
cans of  its  personnel,  were  told  that  when  the 
Ford-Rouge  plant  waa  under  their  control, 
these  boys  now  training  to  defend  the  Nation 
would  not  be  allowed  inside.  They  were 
termed  "scabs." 

Less  than  8  percent  of  the  Ford  employees 
at  the  Rouge  plant  partlcipnted  in  the  strike. 
More  than  5.000  loyal  workers  remained  at 
their  posts  diu-ing  all  of  the  internal  rioting 
and  are  still  inside.  Some  of  the  fiercest 
fighting  was  inside  the  plant  and  occurred 
when  strikers  attempted  to  wreck  machinery. 
The  Ford  plant  will  be  opened  and  the  big 
defense  manufacturing  for  the  Nation  in  the 
present  war  crisis  will  be  resumed  Just  as 
soon  as  the  Michigan  highways  and  public 
roads  are  opened  for  traffic.  So  far  Governor 
Van  Wagoner  has  made  no  attempt  to  clear 
the  highways  and  protect  the  public. 

The  Federal  Government  will  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  munitions  plants  In  this  State 
only  upon  request  of  the  Governor.  The 
strike  situation  and  plans  to  seize  property 
and  wage  civil  war  could  not  have  been  any 
secret  to  the  Governor,  as  he  had  been  In- 
vited to  secret  meetings,  at  which  the  plans 
were  fully  discussed,  and  the  thugs,  a  major- 
ity of  whom  never  were  Ford  employees,  were 
told  how  to  create  street  riots,  block  high- 
ways, and  assault  the  women  and  children. 

When  the  State  police  did  arrive  In  Dear- 
born no  attempt  was  made  to  clear  the  high- 
ways. This  apparently  was  orders  and 
showed  conclusively  that  Van  Wagoner  had 
gone  sled  length  for  the  Hitler  program  to 
curtail  the  defense  production  In  Michigan. 
Probably,  on  the  eve  of  an  election,  It  was  too 
much  to  expect  that  Van  Wagoner  will  sud- 
denly turn  American. 

If  there  is  any  spot  around  the  Ford  works 
that  the  C.  I.  O.  hates  worse  than  the  Navy 
training  school  It  Is  the  Ford  trade  school. 
Here  high-school  boys  are  given  Jobs  and  edu- 
cated in  Industrial  work  along  the  lines  In 
which  they  show  the  most  interest.  Thou- 
sands of  workmen  In  Detroit  industries  came 
from  the  Ford  trade  school.  So  it  was  evident- 
ly the  part  of  the  C.  I.  O.  thugs  to  beat  up 
aqd  slug  these  lads  who  were  getting  a  chance 
tb'-start  life  with  both  feet  on  the  ground. 
In  the  brutal  language  of  the  imderworld 
these  boys  were  told  to  "get  the  heU  out" 
and  warned  never  to  come  back. 

To  prove  their  loyalty  to  not  only  the  Ford 
Co.  but  to  their  country,  all  members  of 
A.  F.  of  L  tmlts  not  only  remained  at  work 
but  have  notified  the  company  that  they  are 
ready  to  return  to  their  Jobs.  Many  of  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  workmen  tendered  their  services 
to  Mayor  Carey  as  special  policemen. 


What  really  started  the  final  effort  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  to  take  over  the  Ford  Rouge  plant? 
Well,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  eight  men  were 
reinstated  at  the  direct  request  of  Mediator 
Dewey  of  the  Federal  Government.  They 
were  known  Communists  and  agitators.  These 
men  never  went  back  to  work,  but  iiulde 
the  plant  Just  raised  hell  and  secured  stop- 
page of  machinery  whenever  possible.  They 
were  fired. 

"What  is  more."  It  Is  expltlned  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, "they  never  will  be  employed  again  at 
any  plant  of  the  Ford  organization." 

All  A.  F.  of  L.  units,  some  of  whom  have 
had  meml)ers  in  the  Ford  plants  for  years, 
are  out  getting  new  members  during  the 
C.  I.  O.  riots.  President  Green  has  not  only 
his  secretary,  but  also  key  organizers.  In  De- 
troit, Just  to  keep  posted  and  also  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation. 

Evidently  aiming  to  aid  and  assist  the 
C.  I.  O.  In  Its  Illegal  and  stupid  acts.  It  was 
Governor  Van  Wagoner  who  ordered  the  Ford- 
Rouge  plant  closed.  The  company  under  the 
Wagner  Act  could  not  shut  down  due  to  its 
heavy  defense  commitments.  The  Federal 
authorities  on  the  Job  call  the  act  of  the 
Governor  stupid. 

The  Governor  ordered  350  State  police  to 
Dearborn  but  they  are  not  In  charge  of  law 
enforcement.  The  State  police  take  their 
orders  from  the  C.  I.  O.  -  This  is  not  stupid: 
It  is  asinine. 

Now  the  C.  I.  O.  leaders  are  putting  up  a 
howl  that  the  Government  take  over  the 
Rouge  plant  and  start  production  of  war 
material.  This  the  Government  ha'  the  right 
to  do  under  the  law  and  such  a  step  prob- 
ably would  not  be  contested. 

There  i/.e  in  round  numbers  90.000  men 
employed  at  the  Rouge  plant.  Of  this  num- 
ber less  than  IS  percent  are  employed  lo 
defense  work.  That  Is  all  that  would  be  em- 
ployed under  Government  operation.  Under 
the  law  all  private  Jobs  would  t>e  dropped. 
The  other  75,000  men  would  be  Idle  for  an 
Indefinite  period. 
These  facts  are  well  known  by  Mr  Knudsen 
The  less  than  15.000  employed  In  turning 
out  defense  Jobs  are  veterans  In  Ford  serv- 
ice, two-thirds  World  War  veterans  which 
means  that  they  are  not  affiliated  with  the 
C.  I.  O. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
quite  a  staff  of  its  field  men  In  Detroit.  They 
have  been  carrying  on  a  persistent  drive  for 
weeks  In  all  Ford  units.  The  bludgeon, 
gangster  system,  was  not  used.  The  A  F.  of 
L.  has  had  locals  In  Ford  plants  for  years. 
John  J.  Murphy,  national  chief  of  staff  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  drive  in  the  auto  Industry, 
this  Friday  made  the  following  statement : 

"We  now  have  30,000  members  In  the  Ford- 
Rouge  plant.  All  of  our  craft  unions  sre 
represented.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  Is  entitled  to  full  credit  for  the  t>eneflts 
the  workers  of  America  now  enjoy.  If  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  wins  the  bargaining  rights  at  the 
Rougo  plant,  the  public  and  the  employees 
have  my  assurance  that  the  federation  policy 
will  be  diametrically  opposed  to  the  strike 
method  used  so  disastrously  by  the  C.  I.  O." 
Members  of  the  Michigan  Lc^lslsture  went 
home  for  the  week-end  and  the  election,  to 
check  public  pulse  in  regard  to  labor  legisla- 
tion. Right  now  they  are  ready  to  put 
teeth  Into  the  Michigan  labor  laws.  Here  are 
some  of  the  probable  results  of  the  Ford- 
Rouge  riots  and  closing  down  of  the  super 
arsenal  of  the  Nation  In  Its  defense  progrsm: 
Law  to  compel  all  labor  unions  to  become 
duly  Incorporated  so  that  they  would  have 
legal  responsibility:  be  under  State  control, 
making  repwrts  as  to  membership  and 
finances. 

Outlaw  the  check-off  system  In  payment 
of  dues. 

Restrict   pickets   to   plant   employees   and 
men  desiring  to  work  must  be  protected 

Bar     unemployment     compensation     for 
workmen  involved  in  strikes. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  EARL  C.MICHENER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  IS.  1941 


Mr.  MIGHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
times  and  on  occasions  since  the  un- 
happy visit  of  the  bonus  marchers  to 
Washington  in  1932.  inaccurate,  if  not 
malicious,  statements  have  been  made  by 
some  writers  and  speakers  concerning 
the  participation  of  former  President 
Hoover  in  that  unfortimate  affair. 

On  March  23,  1941.  the  American 
Porum  of  the  Air  discussed  the  question 
Shall  the  Small  Invaded  Nations  Be  Ped? 
One  of  the  speakers  upholding  the  nega- 
tive side  of  the  question  was  a  Mr.  Rex 
Stout.  In  the  discussion,  and  in  an  ap- 
parent effort  to  discredit  former  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  who  advocates  the  feeding 
of  the  small  Invaded  nations.  Mr.  Stout 
repeated  these  incorrect  statements  con- 
cerning Mr.  Hoover  and  the  bonus 
marchers. 

On  the  American  Porum  of  the  Air 
program  of  April  6.  1941,  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  in  a  spirit  of  fair- 
ness and  truth,  caused  its  announcer  to 
make  a  statement  to  the  American  people 
In  an  efTort  to  correct  any  erroneous  Im- 
pression made  by  Mr.  Stout's  statement. 
Therefore,  pursuant  to  the  permission 
granted  to  me  by  the  House,  and  in  the 
interest  of  accuracy  and  fair  play.  I  in- 
clude the  statement  of  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  which  is  as 
follows: 

The  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  regrets 
ISbe  attack  made  upon  the  character  of  former 
Preddent  Hoover  by  Mr.  Rex  Stout,  on  our 
American  Forum  of  the  Air.  on  March  23. 
1941. 

Mr.  Stout  stated  that  under  the  order  of 
foTMer  President  Hoover  Federal  troops  met 
with  bullets  and  bayonets  a  horde  of  hungry, 
taomeleaa  Americans  who  visited  Washlngum 
In  1932.  The  records  shows  that  an  aggrega- 
tion of  many  thousand  ex-service  men  and 
others  marched  on  Washington  to  prevaU 
upon  Congress  to  appropriate  some  1^.500.- 
000.000  for  bonuses.  Congress  refused  to 
make  the  appropriation,  and  adjourned. 
Before  adjourning  Congress  had  made  pro- 
vision to  pay  the  transportation  of  the  bontis 
marchers  to  their  homes.  After  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  a  numtwr  of  bonus 
marchers  and  alleged  radical  agitators  re- 
mained In  Washington.  On  the  morning  of 
July  28  the  civil  authorities  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  acting  through  the  police  de- 
partment, requested  the  l>onu8  marchers  to 
evacuate  certain  old  buildings  which  they 
were  occupying  In  the  vicinity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  and  Tenth  Street.  This  the 
bonusers  declined  to  do.  A  riot  ensued  In 
which  1  policeman  and  1  bonus  marcher  were 
killed  and  more  than  50  people  were  In- 
jured. Thereupon  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  advised  the  President 
that  a  riot  was  In  progress,  and  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  police  vrere  unable  to 
mfint^in  law  and  order,  and  requested  the 


President  to  assist  In  reestablishing  civil 
authority  by  bringing  Federal  Uoops  to  the 
scene  of  the  riot. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  while  the 
riot  was  still  In  progress,  the  President, 
through  the  Secretary  of  War,  did  bring 
Federal  troops  to  the  scene  of  disorder. 
After  the  arrival  of  Federal  troops,  although 
tear  gas  was  used  not  one  shot  was  fired,  not 
one  person  was  bayoneted,  not  one  person 
was  seriously  injured.  If  Mr.  Rex  Stout  in- 
tended to  imply  that  the  facts  were  other- 
wise, be  was  in  error. 


Fallacies  of  Propaganda  Against  St.  Law- 
rence Project  Exposed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PIHENGER 

or    MINNXSOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  15.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE   DULUTH    (MINN.) 
HERALD 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  across 
the  water  the  nations  of  the  earth  are 
now  engaged  in  a  program  of  destruc- 
tion. Here  in  America  we  are  engaged  in 
a  program  of  national  defense,  which 
calls  for  constructive  development  of 
every  project  that  will  contribute  to 
greater  efficiency  and  to  the  welfare  of 
our  people.  Within  this  category  the 
agreement  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  to  utilize  the  St.  Lawrence 
for  power  and  navigation  purposes  be- 
comes paramount.  The  foes  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  are  busy,  however.  Many  of 
their  objections  are  noted  and  answered 
in  an  editorial  in  the  Duluth  Herald,  of 
Duluth,  Minn.,  for  Tuesday,  April  1.  The 
editorial  is  as  follows: 

(From  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald] 

THS  POX'S  BIG  GUM 

Probably  the  ablest  arguments  against  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  that  we  can  expect 
to  see  come  from  the  New  York  Times.  The 
Times  argues  that  the  completion  of  the  sea- 
way make  take  longer  than  the  President 
thinks  it  will;  that  the  President  exagger- 
ates oxir  need  for  power  and  minimizes  the 
other  sources  of  it;  that  the  construction  of 
the  waterway  wUl  use  latwr,  materials,  and 
power  in  huge  quantities;  that  there  are  im- 
mense engineering  difficulties;  that  Great 
Lakes  harbors  must  be  Improved  at  stagger- 
ing cost  before  those  ports  can  build  ships 
for  the  oceans  of  the  world,  and  that  these 
now  guiding  the  destiny  of  Britain  would 
probably  prefer  more  planes,  more  ships, 
more  guns,  and  more  direct  material  aid  if 
they  coxild  choose  between  that  alternative 
and  the  seaway. 

To  begin  with,  the  President  and  many 
others  who  have  studied  this  project  believe 
that  it  is  an  Indispensable  part  of  any  long- 
range  program  of  national  defense.  The 
longer  the  job,  the  sooner  we  should  begin 
it.  In  their  opinion.  Millions  can  see  the 
need  of  the  seaway  now  who  could  not  see  it 
in  1934.  All  may  be  able  to  see  it  in  1945. 
even  the  people  in  New  York  and  the  editors 
of  the  Times.  And  by  that  time  It  may  be 
too  late  to  complete  the  seaway  in  time  to 


use  it  as  it  should  be  used  In  national  de- 
fense. 

The  President  is  thinking  of  our  need  of 
power  next  year  and  the  year  after  that, 
especially  if  this  proves  to  be  a  long  war. 
The  Times  talks  of  the  present  power  situ- 
ation, of  surpluses  that  may  be  wiped  out  in 
a  few  months. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  engineering  dlfll- 
culties  and  a  great  expenditure  of  labor,  ma- 
terials, and  pover  in  building  the  waterway; 
but  this  at  most  could  be  only  a  tiny  fraction 
of  our  potential  national  effort,  and  we  could 
be  stire  of  getting  that  back  many  times  over 
when  the  waterway  was  completed. 

As  to  those  Great  Lakes  harbors,  many  of 
them  could  build  fair-sized  merchant  and 
fighting  ships  today  with  little  additional 
dredging  if  only  there  were  some  way  to  get 
them  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  sea.  After 
all,  New  York  Harbor  needs  a  little  dredging 
now  and  then,  too. 

Oddest  of  all  the  Times'  arguments,  though, 
is  the  Implication  that  construction  of  the 
seaway  wUl  mean  fewer  ships,  fewer  gtuis.  and 
fewer  planes  for  Britain.  The  evidence  is  all 
the  other  way:  that  In  the  end  it  will  mean 
more  ships,  more  guns,  and  more  planes,  and 
that  for  the  time  being  it  will  not  mean  one 
ship,  one  gun.  or  one  plane  less  for  Britain. 
But  the  Times  comes  close  to  hinting  that 
the  seaway  might  be  a  subtle  Nazi  plot. 

Unfortunate,  too,  is  the  Times'  hint  that 
such  great  decisions  as  this  might  be  referred 
to  those  directing  Britain's  war  effort.  The 
Americans  and  Canadians  are  doing  a  great 
deal  to  help  Britain  and  preparing  to  do  a 
great  deal  more,  but  they  are  not  quite  ready 
to  have  a  little  group  In  London  decide 
whether  the  hour  is  right  to  begin  such  a 
great  Improvement.  And  to  their  credit  those 
men  in  London  have  not.  so  far  as  anyone 
knows,  attempted  to  Interfere  with  this  natu- 
ral development  of  the  western  world. 


The  Cotton  Outlook 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  15,  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  I.  W.  DUOGAN 


Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  a  statement  delivered  by 
Mr.  I.  W.  Duggan,  Director.  Southern 
Division,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration, on  a  transcribed  radio  pro- 
gram with  Members  of  the  Arkansas 
congressional  delegation,  Friday,  April  11, 
1941,  entitled  "The  Cotton  Outlook"; 

THX  COTTON   OUTLOOK 

The  cotton  situation  can  be  summed  up 
briefly  in  this  fashlcn: 

We  have  on  hand  a  tremendous  world  sup- 
ply of  American  cotton — 25,000.000  bales  at 
the  beginning  of  this  season.  We  are  going 
to  end  this  season  on  July  31  with  one  cf  the 
largest,  .If  not  the  very  largest,  carry-over  In 
history— about  14,000.000  bales— which  will 
mean  an  even  larger  supply  next  year  If  a 
normal  crop  is  raised.  This  will  be  due  In 
large  measxire  to  the  sharp  curtailment  of 
our  exports  beoaus3  cf  the  war  abroad.  There 
is.  however,  one  bright  spot  In  the  cotton 
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picture.  That  Is,  that  this  year  our  domestic 
consumption  is  expected  to  be  the  highest  on 
record.  It  is  expected  to  nm  more  than 
8.000.000  bales. 

We  are  consuming  more  cotton  at  home 
because  our  vast  national-defense  program  is 
giving  more  work  to  more  people  and  they 
have  more  money  to  spend  for  cotton  goods. 
The  Increase  In  domestic  consumption,  as 
helpful  as  It  Is,  still  lacks  a  lot  of  making  up 
what  we  have  lost  through  the  temporary 
disruption  of  our  foreign  trade.  In  addition, 
farmers  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  Increase 
In  cotton  consumption  at  home  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  general  business  activity 
brought  about  by  the  defense  program.  They 
ihould  not  be  too  optimistic  about  holding  all 
of  this  Increased  domestic  consumption  after 
the  war  Is  over. 

With  a  continuation  of  the  present  defense 
program  and  a  consequent  Increase  In  con- 
sumer purchasing  power.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  the  present  high  rate  of  consumption 
will  continue  through  the  1941  season  and 
possibly  longer.  In  January  of  this  year, 
domestic  mills  consumed  more  cotton  than 
has  ever  been  consumed  In  this  country  in 
any  single  month  in  the  past.  The  daily  rate 
of  mill  consumption  was  even  higher  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

The  high  rate  of  mill  consumption  is  very 
gratifying  to  all  cotton  farmers  as  it  means 
that  we  are  using  more  and  more  of  our 
surplus  cotton.  However,  there  Is  one  angle 
of  this  phase  of  the  cotton  situation  that  is 
puzzling  to  farmers  and  that  is  the  sharp 
increase  that  '.las  taken  place  in  mill  margins 
while  the  cost  of  raw  cotton  has  shown  only 
a  very  slight  advance.  The  mill  margin,  as 
most  of  you  probably  know,  is  the  difference 
between  the  price  the  mill  pays  for  cotton 
and  the  price  for  which  it  sells  the  manu- 
factured cloth.  The  constant  widening  of 
this  margin,  with  no  comparable  Increase  in 
cotton  prices,  apparently  is  causing  serious 
concern  among  cotton  farmers — and  I  think 
Justifiably  so.  If  the  price  of  cotton  had  in- 
creased as  much  as  the  mill  margin  has  in 
the  last  year,  cotton  would  be  above  parity 
for  the  first  time  in  17  years. 

Now  that  we  have  had  a  brief  look  at  the 
cotton  situation,  suppose  we  try  to  see  what 
the  average  cotton  farmer  can  do  to  offset  the 
temporary  loss  of  his  foreign  market*  and 
to  try  to  make  a  go  of  it  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  things  he  buys  are  likely  to  Increase 
In  cost.  Most  people  familiar  with  the 
southern  situation  probably  would  agree  that 
one  of  the  best  things  the  cotton  fanner  can 
do  at  a  time  like  this  is  to  produce  on  his  own 
farm  as  much  of  the  things  he  needs  at  home 
as  it  is  possible  to  do.  We  all  know  thafs 
an  old  story— this  business  of  living-at- 
home— but  this  year  more  than  ever  before 
cotton  farmers  are  going  to  find  it  a  wise 
thing  to  do.  They  are  going  to  need  that 
home-grown  food  and  feed  very  much  because 
when  the  time  comes  to  buy.  they  are  going 
to  find  that  it  will  take  more  and  more  cot- 
ton to  buy  less  and  less  food  and  feed.  In 
other  words,  the  world  situation  is  such  that 
the  price  of  things  cotton  farmers  buy  are 
very  likely  to  Increase  faster  than  the  price  of 
the  cotton  they  sell. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
State  land-grant  colleges  and  extension  serv- 
ices, are  doing  everything  possible  to  help 
farmers  Increase  production  of  the  things 
they  need  at  home. 

The  Department  recently  announced  a 
program  designed  to  Increase  the  supplies  of 
hogs,  dairy  products,  chickens,  and  eggs.  An 
Increase  in  the  production  of  these  products 
is  being  asked  in  order  that  we  may  have 
ample  supplies  for  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  other  democracies.  Under 
the  expanded  program,  the  production  of 
these  products  Is  being  stimulated  through 
the  support  of  prices  at  or  near  parity  levels 
for  a  period  extending  through  June  30. 
1943. 


These  changes  in  no  way  affect  the  provi- 
sions of  the  trtple-A  farm  program  in  Arkan- 
sas. For  cotton,  wheat,  and  rice,  it  Is  still 
necessary  to  limit  the  production  to  present 
acreage  allotments  in  order  to  give  price  sup- 
port to  these  crops. 

These  new  developments,  however,  do  re- 
mind us  of  the  urgent  need  for  every  producer 
in  Arkansas  to  make  full  use  of  the  provisions 
of  the  present  triple- A  program.  They  serve 
to  put  additional  emphasis  on  the  importance 
for  every  farmer  to  produce  enough  home- 
grown food  and  feed  to  take  care  of  all  of  his 
own  needs  on  his  own  farm. 

The  trlple-A  program  from  the  very  begin- 
ning has  encouraged  the  production  of  food 
and  feed  for  home  use  in  the  South.  In  1940 
the  program  was  broadened  to  Include  a  small 
garden  payment.  That  payment,  $1.50.  is 
barely  enotigb  to  pay  for  seed,  but  it  serves  to 
call  attention  to  the  vatue  of  the  home  garden, 
and  we  believe  it  has  helped  considerably  in 
getting  home  gardens  in  the  South.  A 
farmer  may  be  broke,  but  with  home-pro- 
duced food  and  feed,  there  is  no  need  for  him 
to  be  hungry. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Department  announced 
a  supplementary  cotton  program  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  existing  triple  A  farm  program. 
The  supplementary  program  encourages  addi- 
tional voluntary  reduction  of  cotton  In  1941, 
plus  increased  consumption  of  cotton  goods, 
by  compensating  cotton  farmers  for  their 
additional  acreage  reduction  with  cotton 
stamps  which  can  be  used  to  purchase  cotton 
goods.  Each  family  participating  in  the  sup- 
plementary cotton  program  also  is  eligible  to 
earn  a  special  payment  of  13  in  addition  to 
the  regular  garden  payment  for  carrying  out 
a  specified  food-production-for-home-use 
practice. 

We  hope  that  Arkansas  farmers  will  take 
fuU  advantage  of  all  of  the  provUlons  of 
the  triple  A  program,  particularly  those  which 
encourage  production  of  food  and  feed  for 
use  at  home.  In  this  way  they  can  work  with 
their  Government  to  partially  offset,  for  a 
while  at  least,  the  effect  of  the  temporary 
loss  of  foreign  markets  due  to  the  war. 


Hat  Unemployment  Been  SoWed? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OP   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  15.  1941 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  herein  a 
self-explanatory  newspaper  dispatch, 
printed  in  a  Pacific  coast  daily,  which 
indicates  conclusively  that  unemploy- 
ment is  still  an  acute  and  formidable 
problem  in  our  midst.  It  is  said  that  he 
who  runs  may  read.  Let  nobody  be  de- 
luded into  the  erroneous  conclusion  that 
because  of  our  huge  national-defense  ef- 
fort the  unemployment  problem  has  been 
solved  and  there  is  no  need  for  a  further 
program  of  public  works,  such  as  the 
W.  P.  A.  What  are  we  going  to  do  for 
the  widows  and  spinsters,  particularly 
those  over  40  years  of  age?  Shall  we 
close  up  the  W.  P.  A.  and  precipiUte 
them  back  into  the  nonexistent  soup 
lines?    Shall  we  cut  the  tenuous  thread 


by  which  the  Sword  of  Damocles  of  In- 
security, worry,  and  want  is  suspended 
over  their  graying  heads?  What  are  we 
going  to  do  for  the  men  of  45,  who  have 
been  dumped  upon  the  economic  scrap 
heap  by  the  efBciency  experts  and  tech- 
nological Improvements  of  modem  indus- 
try? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Rhine  or  the 
British  Empire  is  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense. I  venture  the  suggestion  that  the 
morale  of  the  American  people  is  our 
first  line  of  defense.  We  should  restore 
or  inculcate  a  burning  faith  in  democ- 
racy in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  the 
American  people  without  exception.  The 
most  effective  way  to  do  this  Is  to  elimi- 
nate want  and  insecurity,  and  forever 
eradicate  the  specter  of  imemployment. 

The  clipping  is  as  follows: 


7,000  wArr  in  link  ros  ti4.4t  a 


JOBS 


New  Yo»k,  March  11.— "Wanted:  1.000 
laundry  workers  and  hospital  helpers. 
Salary:  $14.42  a  week." 

When  New  York's  Municipal  CivU  Service 
Commission  advertised  those  Jobs,  some  34 
hours  before  the  board  was  due  to  take  appli- 
cations the  line-up  of  Job  seekers  started 
forming  outside  its  Long  Island  City  office. 

By  9  a.  m.  the  day  applications  were  uken 
the  line  blocks  long  had  at  least  7.000  men 
and  women  waiting. 

First  In  line  was  32-year-old  Charles  O. 
Rubin,  r.  chemist  graduate  of  City  College, 
who  shamefacedly  told  reporters: 

"It  is  a  sad  commentary  of  conditions  when 
a  college  man  has  to  apply  for  such  a  Job. 
But  I  have  to  eat." 


Decentralization  of  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NEWT  V.  MILLS 

or  liOtnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 


Tuesday.  April  15.  1941 


Mr.  MILLS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  would  appear  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  members  of  the 
National  Defense  Council  should  take 
into  consideration  the  necessity  of  decen- 
tralization of  industry  in  the  interest  of 
national  security. 

roa  THE  coco  or  the  natioh 

We.  the  Governors  of  the  Southern  States, 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  President  and 
others  in  authority  the  dangerous  and  un- 
warranted centralization  of  national-defense 
production  in  the  older  and  more  congested 
Industrial  areas. 

Up  to  January  31.  seven  and  one-half  bil- 
lions of  national -defense  contracts  (excluding 
ship  building)  had  been  let.  of  which  only 
7  percent  were  placed  in  11  Southern  States. 
Of  a  total  of  302  new  plants,  only  34  were 
located  in  the  South. 

Of  the  eleven  and  one-half  bUlions  of  prime 
contracts  awarded  up  to  February  15.  a  total 
of  80  percent  has  gone  to  62  companies  or 
financially  Interrelated  groups  of  companies. 
This  short-sighted  policy  of  centralizing 
national-defense  contracts  Is  dangerous  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  becatise  It  will 
inevitably  result  In— 

1.  A  shortage  of  labor  and  thatian  tbc 
movement  of  large  labor  reaerves  out  at  th« 
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South  Into  highly  Industrlaltzed  »rcM.  mak- 
ing for  mure  congestion  and  creating  vmat 
economic  problems  when  the  emergency  \B 
over. 

a.  Create  intolerable  bottle  necka  In  trans- 
portation of  both  raw  mateilals  into  the  con- 
gested Industrial  areas  and  in  the  shipment 
of  flnUhed  products. 

a.  Create  vast  plant  and  production  facUl- 
tlM  in  areas  already  overbuilt  industrially, 
which  will  become  idle  and  useless  when  the 
need  for  defense  production  is  at  an  end. 

We  believe  that  it  is  to  the  best  Interest 
at  the  Nation  to  decentralize  production  for 
national  defense,  to  establish  plants  where 
raw  materials  supply  and  loyal  labor  are 
readily  available,  where  power  and  trans- 
portation faculties  are  ample,  where  cli- 
matic conditions  are  most  favorable  for  year- 
round  production,  and  where  such  plants 
will  be  needed  for  other  production  vises 
when  the  needs  of  national  defense  have  been 
fulfilled. 

The  South  offers  these  and  many  other 
Industrial  advantages  and  is  ready  and  will- 
ing to  tU0  Its  fun  resources  for  national 
defense. 

The  best  Interests  of  the  Nation  can  be 
served  ox^  If  full  use  Is  made  of  the  South 's 
resources J3y  industrial  plants  established  in 
this  area.*  And  the  same  holds  for  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  resources  and 
labor  are  plentiful  and  where  industrial  con- 
gestion is  not  a  liability.  We  further  believe 
immediate  steps  in  this  direction  are  neces- 
"ury. 


Great  Lakes-St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  IS.  194t 


KOrrORIAL  PROM  THE  DETROIT  NEWS 
AND  LETTER  PROM  THE  NEW  YORK 
TIMES 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
oiD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Detroit  News.  Detroit.  Mich.,  entitled 
"Unsound  Opposition,"  as  well  as  a  let- 
ter to  the  public  press  written  to  the  New 
York  Times,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project,  showing  its  value  as  an  aid  in 
after- war  competition: 

[Prom  the  Detroit  News] 
UNSOims  OpposmoM 

One  of  the  arguments  made  by  Senate 
opponents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  is  that 
before  its  construction  is  completed  the  de- 
fense emergency  will  be  over. 

It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  point  out  that 
tb*  seawmy's  contribution  to  national  effl- 
clency  will  be  great  in  either  war  or  peace. 
Even  if  Britain  wins  the  war.  as  we  hope  and 
trust,  this  great  waterway,  admitting  ocean 
■hips  to  the  heart  of  our  continent,  will  be 
needed.  The  competition  in  world  markets 
will  be  no  lees  keen,  certainly,  than  it  has 
baen  in  the  past. 

However,  there  la  another  answer,  ■mhith 
President  Roosevelt  himself  has  made  on  at 
Inst  two  occastona.  The  United  States,  be 
•aid.  is  building  and  planning  to  build  war 
I— fill  that  win  take  kmgcr  to  eomplete  than 
tha  Maway.   IX  tbey  ai«  JuaUAad — and  no  one 


questions  that — how  can  It  be  said  the  sea- 
way would  take  too  long? 

It  mi^ht  be  added,  moreover,  that  unlike 
war  vessels,  which  become  obsolete,  the  sea- 
way would  remain  as  a  defense  asset  as  long 
as  the  Great  Lakes  remain. 

We  think,  however,  that  we  already  have 
said  enough  on  this  point  to  demonstrate  the 
complete  fallacy  of  the  argtunent  in  question. 
It  Is  not,  in  truth,  an  honest  argument,  em- 
cerely  made,  and  in  that  respect  it  shares  the 
character  of  all  other  arguments  we  have  seen 
in  opposition  to  the  seaway. 

The  reason  is  that,  as  we  pointed  out  the 
other  day,  the  real  objections  of  those  oppos- 
ing it  will  not  bear  Inspection.  The  source  of 
this  opposition,  now  as  always,  is  the  utility 
and  rail  interests  primarily  and  their  satel- 
lites, their  motives  wholly  selfish. 

We  do  not  admire  those  who  front  for  these 
private  interests,  helping  to  cloak  their  nar- 
row selfishnaps  in  pretended  concern  for  the 
national  welfare.  For  40  years  every  Govern- 
ment Inquiry,  every  statement  by  the  Presi- 
dents, every  military  report  on  this  subject 
has  held  the  seaway  vital  to  the  national 
welfare.  Were  It  not  for  the  above-named 
opposition,  the  seaway  would  be  open  now. 
available  for  defense. 

SZA«-AT      ViXWKD      AS  ,  ASSXT ST.       LaWRENCK 

I'BOJECT  Held  Valuabue  as  Am  im  Aiteb- 
Wab  CoMPrrmoN 

To  THX  EorroB  or  the  New  York  Times  : 

Your  recent  editorial  on  the  proposed  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  hinges  on  a  premise  on 
which  there  appears  to  be  general  misunder- 
standing, largely  because  late  Information 
has  not  yet  been  made  generally  available. 
Your  premise  is  that  too  many  years  would 
be  required  to  complete  the  seaway  for  effec- 
tive aid  to  come  from  Great  Lakes  shipyards 
to  the  benefit  of  England  in  otir  present 
progran>. 

You  observe  that  President  Roosevelt  places 
1945  as  the  probable  date  of  completion, 
which  you  say  other  competent  engineers 
place  at  1947  or  1948.  This  time  element  was 
adequately  dealt  with  by  Plerrepont  Moffat, 
United  States  Minister  to  Canada,  who  early 
in  March  stated  that  "If  the  full  burden  of 
our  expanding  ship  construction  must  fall  on 
seaboard  shipyards,  the  time  required  to  com- 
plete the  vessels  themselves  must.  In  many 
Instances,  be  Increased  by  the  period  neces- 
sary to  construct  new  shipyards  and  facilities. 
With  this  in  mind,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
deep  waterway  could  be  completed  in  time  to 
provide  an  outlet  to  the  sea  for  many  of  the 
new  vessels  included  In  the  present  program." 

WORK  FOR  SHIPTAROS 

Navy  officials  also  point  out  that  Great 
Lakes  yards  could  take  over  the  long-range 
phases  of  the  construction  bvurden,  freeing 
seaboard  facilities  for  concentration  on  the 
type  of  craft  for  which  there  is  an  immediate 
and  urgent  need. 

Great  Lakes  shipyards  could  not  only  be 
building  fighting  craft  for  convoy  duty  but 
cargo  ships  to  sail  within  those  convoys.  The 
capacity  of  the  Great  Lakes  yards  would 
allow  for  the  present  handling  of  a  billion 
dollars  of  defense  materials  if  the  seaway 
were  assured.  Today  less  than  a  tenth  of 
that  capacity  is  being  utilized  tot  either 
fighting  or  cargo  ships.  One  Wisconsin  firm 
is  building  submarines,  but  unless  a  deepened 
St.  Lawrence  channel  offers  free  passage  to 
the  sea,  the  submarines  will  have  to  be  cut 
into  sections  and  reassembled  at  a  seacoast 
port. 

Another  Impre^lon  readers  of  yotir  editorial 
may  have  obtained  is  ttw^  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  is  new.  It  Is  not.  I^  seeks  to  modern- 
ise an  existing  chaimel  outmoded  by  the 
demands  of  present-day  ocean-going  com- 
merce. Ships  with  not  more  than  11-foot 
draft  can  now  get  through  in  increasing  ton- 
nages every  year.    The  prQ)ect  calls  for  deep- 


ening the  channel  to  27  feet,  which  would 
admit  an  but  the  largest  liners. 

Large  liners  do  not  carry  cargo  in  voluma, 
which  Is  the  main  purpose  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence project.  We  want  to  get  otir  mer- 
chandise out  to  the  sea  at  low  cost  so  thai 
we  will  t>e  In  a  favorable  competitive  position 
In  the  world's  export  markets  after  the  war. 
Be3rond  question,  whichever  side  wins,  com- 
petition win  be  intense,  and  if  we  can  help 
the  automobile  and  related  Industries  In  the 
Midwest  to  better  their  competitive  position 
In  world  markets,  we  will  benefit  all  America. 

ICE    HANDICAP  DISCOUNTED 

Your  editorial  also  touches  on  a  familiar 
argument  advanced  against  the  seaway — that 
it  will  be  ice-bound  for  several  months  of  each 
year.  So  it  will.  But  so  is  the  St.  Marys 
River,  connecting  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron, 
one  of  the  northernmost  points  on  the  entire 
St.  Lawrence  route.  Despite  the  ice,  the 
St.  Marys  River  In  one  season  handled  the 
same  approximate  tonnage  as  the  Panama  and 
Suez  Canals  and  the  ports  of  London  and 
Liverpool  combined,  and  this  before  the  pres- 
ent war  cut  into  world  tonnages.  What  can 
be  done  on  the  St.  Marys  can  be  done 
throughout  the  seaway. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  every  one 
sincerely  interested  in  the  seaway  the  results 
cl  Government  studies  made  under  Dr.  N.  R. 
Daniellan  and  published  within  recent  weeks 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  If  there  Is 
a  single  specious  argument  against  the  seaway 
not  factually  answered  in  those  studies,  I 
have  yet  to  hear  that  argument. 

To  me  the  most  convincing  generalization 
in  favor  of  the  seaway  is  the  fact  that  every 
President — Republican  and  Democrat  alike— 
in  the  past  30  years  has  endorsed  it.    In  fact, 
it  was  sponsored  in  a  plank  in  the  Republican 
platform  of  1932.    Our  Presidents  have  seen  it 
from  the  large  perspective  of  national  wel- 
fare, above  sectional  and  political  prejudices. 
W.  C.  Cowling, 
Chairman,  Detroit-Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Committee. 

DETRorr,  Mich..  April  4,  1941. 


Resolution  Against  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  15,  1941 


RESOLUTION    VOTED  AT  DETROIT   ANTI- 
WAR RALLY 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, 5.000  American  citizens  gathered  in 
an  America  first  committee  antiwar 
rally  in  Detroit  April  7,  voted  unanimous- 
ly to  respectfully  submit  the  following 
resolution  to  Members  of  Congress  as  a 
sincere  indication  of  their  earnest  desire 
to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war: 

Whereas  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  in  seek- 
ing election  as  President  of  the  United  States 
for  a  third  consecutive  term,  made  the  fol- 
lowing specific  pledge  to  the  American  people: 
"The  United  States  today  is  at  peace  and  is 
going  to  remain  at  peace."  and  also  "I  repeat 
again  that  I  stand  on  the  platform  of  our 
party:  "We  will  not  participate  In  foreign 
wars' ";  and 
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Whereas  the  people  of  this  country,  in  reli- 
ance upon  that  assurance,  reelected  President 
Roosevelt  to  the  Presidency  in  November  1940; 
and 

Whereas  the  course  of  events  since  that 
time,  certain  public  statements  of  the  Presi- 
dent! and  the  attitude  of  the  administration 
have  given  Just  cause  for  grave  apprehension 
respecting  the  Intention  of  the  President  to 
abide  by  this  solemn  engagement  with  the 
American  people:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  The  people  of  this  country,  as  ap- 
pears from  repeated  polls  and  tests  of  public 
opirlon,  are  overwhelmirigly  opposed  to  In- 
volvement In  the  present  European  war.  We 
therefore  Insist  that  this  administration  has 
no  legal  or  moral  right  to  rtsk  our  involve- 
ment in  that  war  by  acts  which  would  Invite 
or  provoke  an  outbreak  of  hostilities:  Be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  we  commend  the  Members 
of  Congress  who.  by  their  activities  and  their 
votes,  have  truly  reflected  this  desire  for  peace, 
and  we  pledge  to  them  our  continued  support 
and  allegiance. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  MEYER 

OF    MARTl^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  15.  1941 


LETTERS  AND  STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO 
ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 


Mr.  MEYER  of  Maryland.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  let- 
ters and  statement: 
Baltimore  Association  of  Commerce, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  April  2,  1941. 
The  Honorable  John  A.  Meyer, 
House    of    Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Meter:  The  Association  of  Com- 
merce, acting  for  the  commercial  and  mari- 
time Interests  of  Baltimore,  is  opposed  to  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  navigation  and 
power  project,  which  hfs  been  submitted  to 
Congress  in  the  form  of  a  United  States- 
Canadian  agreement. 

The  attached  statement  describes  our  posi- 
tion and  gives  supporti:ig  data.  We  believe 
the  project  is  unsound  on  a  national  basis, 
oppwsed  to  the  best  interests  of  Baltimore 
and  Maryland,  and  unjustified  as  a  national- 
defense  measure. 

We  hope  that  you  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Maryland  congressional  delegation  will 
oppose  the  ratification  o:  this  agreement,  and 
tha.  you  will  advise  us  of  your  intention  to 
vote  against  It.  In  our  opinion  this  project 
would  have  adverse  effects  of  a  far-reaching 
character  on  the  welfare  of  this  city  and 
State. 

We  would  appreciate  bearing  from  you  on 
this  subject,  and  will  be  glad  to  furnish  any 
additional  data  you  may  require. 
Very  truly  yours. 

G.  H.  Pouder, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Project— State- 
ment    IN     OPPOSmoN     BT     THE     BALTIMORE 

Association  of  Commerce 

I.  position  of  baltimor« 
The  commercial  and  maritime  interests  of 
Baltimore  are  opposed  to  the  Great  Lakes-St. 


Lawrence  navigation  and  power  project.  They 
regard  it  as  economically  unsound  on  a  na- 
tional basis  and  as  extremely  menacing  to  the 
future  welfare  of  the  port  and  city  of  Balti- 
more They  believe  that  this  project,  which 
has  lacked  economic  Justification  through  the 
years  and  is  now  urged  as  a  defense  measure. 
Is  contrary  to  the  real  and  immediate  needs 
of  national  defense. 

2.    STATUS 

A  United  States-Canadian  treaty  to  effec- 
tuate the  seaway  was  defeated  by  the  Senate 
in  1934.  Now.  7  years  later,  with  every  re- 
source of  the  two  countries  strained  to  meet 
vital  emergencies  of  the  present,  it  is  again 
advanced.  On  March  19.  1941.  at  Ottawa,  .he 
United  States  and  Canada  signed  an  agree- 
ment for  the  development  of  power  and  navi- 
gation facilities  m  the  International  Rapids 
section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  r;aterway,  and 
this  was  transmitted  by  the  President  to  Con- 
gress on  March  21.  Ratifying  legislation  Is 
to  be  intrcduced,  Involving  the  appropriation 
of  funds.  The  agreement  has  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  en  the 
state  of  the  Union,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be 
referred  later  to  specialized  committees  for 
handling  in  orderly  process.  Although  the 
agreement  appears  to  be  a  treaty  In  everything 
but  name.  It  does  not  require  the  two-thirds 
Senate  consent  necessary  for  treaty  ratifica- 
tion. 

Congress  will  thus  be  asked  for  the  au- 
thority and  the  funds  to  inaugurate  a  water- 
way with  channels  of  minimum  27 -foot  depth 
and  450-foot  width,  over  a  distance  of  1300 
miles  between  Montreal  and  Duluth,  includ- 
ing 67  miles  of  canals  and  18  locks.  Involved 
will  be  an  increase  in  depth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  In  Canada  and  along  the  border 
of  the  United  States,  the  deepening  of  the 
channels  and  canals  connecting  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  installation  of  hydroelectric 
plants  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  Basin  commission,  with  the 
two  countries  equally  represented,  would  be 
established. 

The   President   on   October    17.   1940.   ap- 
pointed  a    St.   Lawrence    Advisory    Commis- 
sion,   and    allocated    $1,000,000    from    emer- 
gency funds  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  undertake 
preliminary    Investigations    and    surveys.    A 
St.  Lawrence  survey  was  set  up  shortly  there- 
after by   the  United  States   Department   of 
Commerce     to     conduct    economic     studies, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  N.  R.  Daniellan. 
By  the  end  of  March  several  reports  dealing 
with  various  phases  of  the  project  were  Is- 
sued, and  others  will  follow.    No  attempt  is 
made  in  this  statement  to  refute  the  argu- 
ments in  behalf  of  the  proposal  which  are 
advanced    In   these    documents.    The   state- 
ment is  also  confined  largely  to  navigational 
and  transportation  aspects. 
3.  background 
The   feasibility   and   desirability   of    con- 
structing a  deep-draft  waterway  between  the 
Great   Lfikes   and  the   Atlantic   Ocean   have 
been  debated  for  45  years.     Many  commis- 
sions   and    boards    have   discussed    possible 
plans,  and  much  of  the  study  has  been  theo- 
retical   and    produced    little    practical    data 
usable  for  sound  conclusions.     Opinions  of 
commercial  engineers  have  varied  widely  re- 
garding  technical   aspects   of   costs,   routes, 
dams,    locks,    etc.     Throughout    the    period 
there  has  been  continued  and  growing  oppo- 
sition from  civic  and  business  interests  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada.     This  is 
now   widespread,   based  particularly  on   the 
danger  of  diverting  needed  war  funds  to  a 
vast  project  of  uncertain  value  which  can- 
not under  any  circumstances  be  applied  to 
present  defense  needs,  and  which  would  in- 
juriously affect  the  future  of  United  States 
Industry,  seaboard  harbors,  and  transporta- 
tion agencies. 

The  United  States  Senate  In  1934  defeated 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Treaty  by  a  vote 
of  4fl  ayes,  42  nays,  3  paired,  and  6  not  vot- 


ing. Both  Maryland  Senators  oppoeed  the 
project.  The  Ueaty  required  a  two-third» 
affirmative  vote  and  thus  failed  of  ratifica- 
tion. 

4.   COST 

The  actual  total  cost  of  the  proposed  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  project  is  unknown.  Pre- 
vious proponents  have  estimated  that  it 
would  involve  expi-nditures  of  at  least  $550,- 
000.000  divided  between  the  two  countries. 
and  with  Canada  receiving  credits  for  im- 
provement work  already  performt'd  The 
total  cost  of  the  pi-oject  in  the  International 
Rapids  section  is  now  estimated  at  $26<J.- 
170.000  to  provide  for  the  2.200.000-horse- 
power  pwwer  project  and  waterway  improve- 
ment In  that  se<rtlon.  The  neceeaary  ex- 
penditures In  other  sections  are  not  specified. 

It  is  llkoly  that  the  final  cost  would  reach 
$1,000  000.000  and  possibly  more.  Past  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  actual  cost  of 
waterwav  construction  is  usually  greatly  In 
excess  of  the  estimates.  The  Panama  Canal 
cost  $375,000,000  and  was  estimated  at  $180,- 
000000  The  Suez  Canal,  $80,000,000:  esti- 
mate. $30,000,000.  In  all  events  the  seaway 
cost  will  be  astronomical,  and  a  large  part 
of  it  will  come  from  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  who  will  be  adversely  affected. 

S.    NATIONAL  DEFCNSS 

The  St.  Lawrence  project  is  being  cur- 
rently advocated  for  national  defense.  The 
principal  arguments  are:  (1)  Construction 
of  ships  in  a  protected  Inland  area;  (2)  de- 
velopment of  hydroelectric  power  for  emer- 
gency needs  and  processing  of  strategic 
materials. 

By  the  lowest  estimate  of  time,  the  project 
would  require  from  8  to  6  years  for  comple- 
tion. The  present  requirements  of  national 
defense,  particularly  thosi  involving  ship  con- 
struction and  power  production,  could  not  be 
held  m  abeyance  for  that  period,  nor  is  it 
conceivable  that  our  pressing  needs  for  pre- 
paredness could  in  any  way  be  supported  by 
this  project.  Meantime,  vast  sums  of  money 
which  Is  essential  for  defense  measures  now 
possible  of  accomplishment,  and  skilled  labor 
vital  to  the  prewnt  defense  program,  would 
be  diverted.  The  construction  itself  must  be 
considered  highly  vulnerable  in  war,  for  the 
Intricate  system  of  locks  and  dams  would 
offer  bombing  anC  sabotage  objectives,  with 
resultant  closing  of  the  route  and  bottling 
up  of  ships  and  cargoes. 

New  construction  of  large  additional  ship- 
yard facilities  an-  now  under  way  at  United 
States  seacoast  ports.  Including  a  sizable  pro- 
gram at  the  port  of  Baltimore.  E.xiBtlng 
facilities,  and  those  now  contemplated  at 
such  F>orts,  would  seem  to  be  adequate  for 
the  Nation's  normal  and  emergency  ship- 
building requirements. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Hogg  chairman  of  the  Ontario 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission,  Is  quoted 
as  saying,  "It  is  c|uite  evident  that  this  de- 
velopment cannot  be  classed  as  a  war  measure, 
for  even  if  it  were  undertaken  tomorrow  It 
would  be  6  or  7  y»;ars  before  it  could  become 
of  use.  Yet  the  project  is  persistently  mis- 
represented as  a  war  measure,  which,  far 
from  helping,  wotild  actxially  handicap  war 
work." 

6.  USAGE 

Because  of  prolonged  Ice  conditions  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  and  canals,  the  propoeed 
seaway  would  be  closed  to  navigation  for 
approximately  5  months  of  the  year,  from 
December  1  to  May  1. 

Foreign-  and  domestic-vessel  traffic,  the 
launching  or  movement  of  vessels  built  or 
repaired,  and  all  similar  marine  operations 
would  be  BU5p)ended  during  this  period.  For 
the  handling  of  this  S-montbs  traffic  tije 
railroads  would  have  to  maintain  year-round 
facilities  and  equipment,  which  might  be 
forced  to  operate  far  below  capacity  during 
the  7  months  of  open  navigation.  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  ports  would  be  similarly  affected. 

The  extent  to  which  the  long  and  tortucus 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  route,  with  fiequentlf 
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•dvene  weather  conditions,  would  be  xised 
by  regularly  scheduled  deep-draft  cargo  ves- 
sels Is  unknown.  The  haards  of  the  voyage 
and  the  time  element,  when  placed  beside  the 
value  of  ships'  time  and  the  need  for  safe  and 
'jHtpedltlcua  handling  of  vessels  and  cargoes, 
would  probably  Influence  insurance  cost  and 
CKean  rates,  and  in  some  cases  might  bring 
tbem  to  prohibitive  levels.  But  foreign-flag 
Tesaelfl  of  the  tramp  type,  engaged  In  the 
movement  of  bulk  cargoes  where  the  time 
factor  la  not  controlling,  would  employ  the 
(•cUlty  and  would  imdoubtedly  divert  large 
tonnages  from  established  United  States  and 
Canadian  transportation  agencies  and  ports. 
While  the  seaway's  limited  field  of  attraction 
for  certain  ships  and  cargoes  reduces  its  na- 
tional economic  Justification,  the  volume  of 
bulk  freight  which  woxild  be  diverted  pre- 
sents a  sertoua  Issue  for  American  railroads 
and  their  investors,  and  for  ports  such  as 
Baltimore,  which  specialize  In  such  cargo 
and  have  built  up  expensive  facilities  and 
services  to  handle  It. 

It  has  been  said  that  millions  of  tons  of 
freight  annually  would  be  diverted  from  ex- 
isting transportation  routes  to  this  waterway. 
Seaboard  ports  and  American  transportation 
agencies  have  made  tremendoxis  Investments 
In  order  to  provide  facilities  for  handling  the 
business  of  the  central  lnd\istrUl  and  agri- 
cultural sections  which  are  described  as  the 
project's  trlbuUry  territory. 

7.   KFrU-TB  OM  BALTIMOaS 

The  port  of  Baltimore,  and  this  city's  mari- 
time, transportation,  financial,  and  Indus- 
trial activities  would  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  proposed  seaway. 

While  actual  >trafBc  diversions  from  ttils 
port  cannot  accurately  be  estimated,  they 
would  unquestionably  be  in  large  volume.  A 
national  undertaking,  for  which  the  citizens 
and  business  interests  of  Baltimore  would  pay 
proportionately  in  taxes,  would  penalize  the 
Initiative  which  has  been  displayed  and  the 
caplUl  which  has  been  invested  through 
many  years  In  developing  seaboard  harbor 
facilities  to  handle  the  Interior  freight  ton- 
nage now  proposed  for  seaway  routing. 

As  the  closest  port  geographically  to  the 
Interior  cargo  areas  of  the  United  States, 
with  econcHnlcal  through-shipping  costs  for 
rall-and-water  freight,  and  modern  and  dl- 
TcrsUled  handling  facilities  and  equipment. 
Baltimore  has  long  been  a  principal  seaboard 
service  harbor  for  the  central  west.  Much 
of  the  total  of  $166,000,000  Invested  In  facUl- 
tlea  and  equipment  In  this  port  has  been 
based  on  this  through -shipping  business, 
originating  In  or  destined  to  the  interior. 
Tbls  aisles  partlc\ilarly  to  the  Investment 
it  $100,000,000  In  vrater-front  terminals  and 
warehouses.  In  shipyards,  harbor  craft,  and 
miweUaneotis  equipment  there  Is  an  Invest- 
ment of  $35,000,000.  Baltimore  City  has  in- 
vested $16,000,000  in  piers,  and  $3,000,000  In 
cbannels.  and  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
q)ent  $16,000,000  for  the  dredging  of  chan- 
nels and  anchorages,  largely  based  upon  the 
han<1"»g  of  interior  btistneas  as  economic 
justlfleatlon. 

Of  the  port's  present  annual  commerce  of 
about  30,000,000  tons,  valued  at  a  bilUon 
doUars  (of  which  10.000,000  tons,  valued  at 
$900,000,000  is  focelgn  trade),  a  substantial 
percentage  is  inland  rail-haul  business.  The 
Oovemment  ooUeets  approximately  $10.- 
000.000  yearly  here  in  customs  duties,  based 
to  an  appreciable  extent  on  goods  shipped  to 
talfeclar  points.  Pour  thousand  deep-sea 
tfiips  vBlV-the  port  yearly,  their  operaUons 
involving  average  revenue  to  Baltimore  of 
over  $90,000,000,  and  their  calls  here  are  in- 
Ihienoed  largely  by  liUand  traffic  movement. 
The  port  employment  factor  la  of  tre- 
mendous tocal  consequence.  Approximately 
15000  port  workers  in  many  dassiflcaUons 
■«tt<  their  livellbood  dtrecUy  from  harbor 
aetlvtty.  and  the  needs  of  interior  traffic 
movement.  Many  more  probably  are  mdl- 
netlf  AqtcDdsnt  oa  tbs  port  and  its  steady 


operation.    A  large  number  of  port  Jobs  are 
at  stake  In  the  St.  Lawrence  proposal. 

Special  local  groups,  contributing  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community  and  its  surround- 
ing area,  such  as  those  handling  grain,  coal, 
and  other  specialized  commodities  would  be 
directly  penalized,  and  the  results  of  divert- 
ing any  appreciable  volume  of  Interior  traffic 
would  in  some  measure  be  reflected  In  every 
fleld  of  Baltimore  business. 

As  specified  earlier,  many  low-priced,  non- 
perishable  basic  commodities  moving  by  slow 
freight  might  be  lost  to  the  seaway.  These 
Include  basic  Imports  such  as  wood  pulp, 
sulfur,  coffee,  and  sugar,  which  are  now 
handled  in  large  volume  at  Baltimore,  and 
furnish  extensive  harbor  employment.  The 
present  routing  of  much  export  tonnage  in 
wheat,  corn,  iron,  and  steel  via  inland  water- 
ways Indicates  the  possibility  of  further  loss 
to  the  seaway  in  Important  port  commodities 
of  this  character. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  port's 
rail  differential  structure  to  and  from  the 
Middle  West  would  be  partially  nullified  in 
practical  effect,  by  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
posed seaway. 

Baltimore's  manufacturers  would  find  In- 
creased competition  in  the  Middle  Western 
market  from  economic  changes  brought 
about  by  the  seaway  as  proposed.  Attrac- 
tion of  plants  to  Baltimore  wotild  be  rendered 
more  difflciilt  If  the  port  situation  were 
weakened.  The  association's  studies  have  de- 
veloped potentially  adverse  effects  on  Balti- 
more manufactiiring  plants,  and  on  State 
natural  resources,  such  as  coal. 

a     CTVIC  ACTION 

On  December  20.  1940,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Baltimore  Association  of  Commerce 
reaffirmed  the  organizations  previous  oppo- 
sition to  the  seaway.  This  action  was  taken 
on  recommendation  of  the  administrative 
committee  of  the  association's  export  and 
Import  bureau,  which  has  long  considered 
this  matter  from  the  aspects  of  national  pol- 
icy and  port  welfare. 

On  March  20,  1941.  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Baltimore  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a 
long-established  grain,  floiu-,  and  maritime 
exchange  of  Baltimore,  stated  In  a  resolution 
that  "The  passage  of  the  proposed  Canadian- 
American  plan  to  deepen  the  St.  Lavrrence 
River — so-called  St.  Lawrence  waterway  proj- 
ect— will  eliminate  Baltimore  as  a  shipping 
port  for  much  of  Its  present  foreign  com- 
merce, especially  In  grain,  packing-house 
products,  steel,  steel  materials,  and  many 
other  commodities." 

On  January  4.  1941,  the  Propeller  Club  of 
the  United  States  Port  of  Baltimore,  by  reso- 
lution opposed  the  seaway  project  as  detri- 
mental to  the  maritime  Interests  of  this 
harbor. 

On  March  26.  1941.  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Baltimore-Maryland  Coal  Exchange 
opposed  the  project  as  harmful  to  the  Indus- 
try they  represent.  The  Georges  Creek  & 
Upper  Potomac  Coal  Association,  representing 
90  percent  of  the  coal  operators  In  that  dis- 
trict, took  similar  action  in  March. 

Many  other  Baltimore  groups,  business  es- 
tablishments, and  Individuals  strongly  oppose 
the  seaway  undertaking,  as  do  htindreds  of 
national  and  regional  organizations  located 
In  the  eastern,  southern,  and  middle  western 
areas  of  the  United  States. 


House  or  RspRisEirrATivxs, 
Waahington,  D.  C.  April  8,  1941. 
Mr.  O.  Haxbt  Poudib. 

Executive    Vice    President.    Baltimore 
Aaaociation  of  Commerce, 

22  Light  Street.  Baltimore.  Md. 
Pf*»  Mb.  Poussa:  This  will  acknowledge 
with  thanks  your  letter  of  April  4  relative 
to  the  pnqimaed  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  and  enclosed  statement  In 
opposition  by  the  Baltimore  Association  of 


Commerce,  which  I  have  read  with  much 
Interest. 

Complying  with  your  request  for  an  ex- 
pression of  my  views  on  this  subject,  X 
should  first  like  to  state  that  I  have  been 
gathering  all  available  Information  and  data 
on  the  proposal  over  a  period  of  several 
months,  and  after  careful  analysis  of  this 
material,  am  convinced  that  this  project 
should  be  opposed. 

In  reaching  this  conclusion,  I  considered 
largely  the  tremendous  scope  of  the  defense 
program  which  we  are  now  undertaking,  and 
the  vast  burden  of  debt  and  taxes  the  citizens 
will  be  called  upon  to  assume  for  these  non- 
controversial  measures. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  expenditures  on  non- 
defense  activities  be  curtailed  and  consider- 
ation for  projects  which  are  not  Immediately 
necessary  to  the  National  Defense  or  vital  to 
the  domestic  economy  be  deferred  until  such 
time  as  the  proposals  can  be  studied  from  the 
r^andpolnt  of  their  actual  economic  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages. 

A  study  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power-project  projxjsal  and  available  reports 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  survey  fails  to  Justify 
such  expenditure  as  necessary  to  national 
defense  and.  In  my  Judgment,  It  Is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  enormous  sum  of  money  re- 
quired could,  if  appropriated,  be  invested  to 
much  better  advantage  In  other  directions 
for  more  pressing  and  Immediate  objectives, 
such  as  the  necessary  defense  requirements  of 
the  great  ports  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Other  grounds  for  objection  to  this  project 
are  well  argued  In  the  statement  you  have 
submitted  and  Indicate  with  what  thorough- 
ness the  situation  has  been  reviewed.  I  am 
especially  concerned  by  the  thought  that 
skilled  labor,  material,  and  machinery  so 
vital  to  the  present  defense  program  might 
be  diverted  from  work  on  facilities  urgently 
needed;  and  in  viewing  the  proposal  In  a  more 
restricted  sense,  I  am  wholeheartedly  in  ac- 
cord with  your  opinion  that  transportation, 
financial  and  Industrial  activities  of  the  port 
of  Baltimore  wovUd  be  adversely  affected. 
Only  recently  I  stated  In  a  letter  directed  to 
you  that  It  Is  my  sincere  desire  to  protect  in 
whatever  way  I  can  the  interests  of  our  port 
and  its  Industries. 

It  has  been  my  policy  d\irlng  this  emer- 
gency to  lend  my  support  to  those  measures 
which  tend  to  strengthen  our  country  eco- 
nomically and  build  up  Its  defenses  and  to 
oppose  any  reckless  pouring  out  of  money  on 
less  essential  measures — this  because  I  real- 
ize that  we  cannot  spend  these  enormous 
sums  building  up  our  defenses  and  at  the 
same  time  make  additional  expenditures 
without  weakening  our  national  structure. 
The  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  has  been  presented  before  on 
its  merits  and  defeated.  Its  proponents  now 
urge  it  upon  us  as  a  "necessity"  to  national 
defense.  I  can  see  no  Justification  for  re- 
viving this  project  as  a  defense  measure,  and 
am  happy  to  assure  you  and  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Baltimore  Association  of 
Commerce  that  you  may  count  on  my  vigor- 
ous efforts  toward  defeat  of  this  project. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

John  A.  Mctxe. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  April  10,  1941] 
St.  Lawrence  Plan  Opposed  bt  Miter — Rep- 

KXSENTATIVX      PLXDCXD      TO      FICBT      ACAINST 

Waterwat  Project — Sees  no  Justdtication 
roR  Reviving  Program  as  Detxnsx  Measttrb 

Representative  Meter  yesterday  pledged  his 
opposition  to  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  power  project  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  G.  Harry  Pouder,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Baltimore  Association  of  Commerce. 

The  association  Is  on  record  against  the 
project  and  has  issued  a  brief  summarizing 
Its  attitude. 

Representative  Meter  said  he  has  been 
gathering  aU  available  data  on  the  propoaal 
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over  a  period  of  several  months  and,  after 
careful  analysis  of  this  material.  Is  convinced 
the  project  should  be  opposed. 
cites  previou.s  defeat 

"The  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  has  been  presented  before  on 
Its  merits  and  defeated,"  Mr.  Meter's  letter 
said.  "Its  proponents  now  urge  It  upon  us  as 
a  'necessity'  to  national  defense. 

"I  can  see  no  Justification  for  reviving  this 
project  as  a  defense  measure  and  am  happy 
to  assure  you  |Mr.  Ponder]  that  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Baltimore  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce  that  you  may  count  on 
my  vigorous  efforts  toward  defeat  of  this 
project." 

Representative  Meter  declared  that.  In 
studying  the  project,  he  took  into  considera- 
tion the  "vast  burden  of  debt  and  taxes  the 
citizens  will  be  called  upon  to  assume"  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  "noncontroversial"  de- 
fense program. 

URGES  ECONOMIC  FACTOR 

"It  is  Imperative  that  expenditures  on  non- 
defense  activities  be  curtailed,  and  considera- 
tion for  projects  which  are  not  immediately 
necessary  to  the  national  defense  or  vital  to 
the  domestic  economy  be  deferred  until  such 
time  as  the  proposals  can  be  studied  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  actual  economic  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages. 

"A  study  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  proposal  and  available  reports 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  survey  fails  to  Justify 
such  expenditure  as  necessary  to  national 
defense  and.  in  my  Judgment,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  enormous  sum  of  money  re- 
quired could,  if  appropriated,  be  invested  to 
much  better  advantage  in  other  directions  for 
more  pressing  and  immediate  objectives,  such 
as  the  necessary  defens<^  requirements  of  the 
great  ports  along  the  Atlantic." 

effect  on  port  of  BALTIMORE 

In  this  connection  the  Maryland  Congress- 
man expressed  his  agreement  with  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Baltimore  Association  of 
Commerce  that  the  project  would  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  economy  of  the  port  of 
Baltimore. 

"Other  grounds  for  objection  to  this  proj- 
ect," he  said,  "are  well  argued  in  the  state- 
ment you  have  submitted  and  Indicate  with 
what  thoroughness  the  $ituation  has  been  re- 
viewed. I  am  especially  concerned  by  the 
thought  that  skilled  labor,  material,  and  ma- 
chinery so  vital  to  the  present  defense  pro- 
gram might  be  diverted  from  work  on  facili- 
ties urgently  needed. 

"And  in  viewing  the  proposal  In  a  more 
restricted  sense,  I  am  wholeheartedly  In  ac- 
cord with  your  opinion  that  transportation, 
financial,  and  Industrial  activities  of  the 
port  of  Baltimore  would  be  adversely 
affected." 

According  to  Mr.  Pcuder,  Representative 
Meyer  is  the  second  Member  of  the  Maryland 
congressional  delegation  to  express  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project.  Representative  Sasscer  already  has 
announced  his  opposition. 

According  to  the  statt  ment  of  the  associa- 
tion, all  Members  of  tbe  Maryland  congres- 
sional delegation  have  been  circularized  on 
the  matter. 

POINTS  TO  cheat  COST 

The  association  charges  that  the  cost  of 
the  project  would  "involve  expenditures  of 
at  least  $550,000,000,"  divided  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  with  Canada  re- 
ceiving credits  for  lmpr(jvement  work  already 
done. 

"The  total  cost  of  the  project  In  the  Inter- 
national Rapids  section  now  is  estimated  at 
$226,170,000,  to  provide  for  the  2,200,000- 
horsepower  project  and  waterway  Improve- 
ment in  that  section,"  the  statement  declares. 

"In  all  events,  the  seaway  cost  will  be  astro- 
nomical, and  a  large  part  of  it  will  come  from 
taxpayers  in  the  United  States  who  will  be 
adversely  affected." 


Distribation  of  Sorplnt  Commodities  In 
North  Louisiana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NEWT  V.  MILLS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  15.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  DONALD  C.  GALEHOUSB. 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  INTAKE  AND  CER-R- 
FICATION  BUREAU,  BATON  ROUGE.  LA. 


Mr.  MILLS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  result  of  excessive  rains  in  1940, 
northeast  Louisiana  had  practically  a 
complete  crop  destruction,  and  as  a  result 
we  were  forced  to  call  upon  the  Federal 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration  and 
they  were  kind  enough  to  extend  direct 
food  recognition  to  my  section,  for  which 
we  are  very  thankful. 

The  following  is  a  letter  showing  num- 
bipr  of  families  served  during  January 
1941: 

Intake  and 
Certification  Bureau, 
Commodity  DisTRiBtmoN  Division, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  February  15,  1941. 
Hon.  Newt  V.  Mills, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Mills:  This  acknowl- 
edges your  letter  of  February  11  with  refer- 
ence to  the  highest  number  of  families  re- 
ceiving commodities  during  the  winter  season 
1940-41. 

We  have  had  an  unprecedented  monthly 
Increase  in  the  number  of  certified  recipients 
since  September  1940.  In  the  congressional 
district  which  you  represent  the  peak  was 
reached  In  January  1941.  and  almost  without 
exception  each  parish  in  the  district  had  a 
larger  number  of  eligible  cases  in  that  month 
than  In  any  previous  month  since  the  incep- 
tion of  direct  distribution  of  surplus  com- 
modities in  Louisiana. 

For  your  information,  I  am  glad  to  list  the 
number  of  families,  by  parish,  that  were 
served  during  the  month  of  January  1941: 

Union 2.  792 

Richland — — -  *.  657 

Concordia 2,  797 

Catahoula 2, 018 

La  Salle -  l.*88 

Caldwell- - L  ^27 

Franklin 5.  288 

Tensas '. 3>  *20 

Morehouse.- 4.  023 

Ouachita - *•  ^57 

Jackson *•  "^^ 

Madison 2.  640 

E.ist  Carroll *•  467 

West  CarroU 3.456 

Lincoln 3'  275 

Since  the  average  family  Is  represented  by 
approximately  3.9  persons,  you  can  readily 
realize  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  general 
population  in  each  parish  is  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate In  direct  distribution. 

In  the  event  you  may  wish  more  detailed 
data  or  further  Information  on  any  phase  of 
our    operations,    please    do    not    hesitate    In 
letting  us  hear  from  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  C.  Galehouse, 

State  Director, 


Labor  and  the  National  Defenst 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


of 


HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  RHODE  I8LAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  IS.  194t 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   PROVIDENCE 
(R.  I.)  VISITOR 


Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Visitor  of  Thurs- 
day, March  27.  1941: 

WHO    IS   ON   STRIKE? 

The  Stories  about  Industrial  strikes  In  vari- 
ous sections  of  our  country  are  justifiable 
ground  for  suspicion  that  labor's  recent  gains 
are  In  danger.  The  stories,  we  repeat,  and 
not  the  strikes.  A  nation  which  Is  being 
geared  up  to  high-speed  production  of  war 
materials  might  easily  be  turned  against 
labor  by  an  unfriendly  press.  To  prevent 
this  calamity  both  capital  and  labor  must  do 
a  part,  and  they  mxist  do  it  quickly. 

Where  Is  labor  Itself  at  fault,  and  what 
must  it  do?  The  racketeer  and  Communist 
must  be  outlawed.  The  first  because  he  Is 
not  Interested  In  the  worklngman.  He  is  a 
profiteer  who  takes  advantage  of  the  present 
trying  situation  to  e.xploit  skilled  and  un- 
skilled workers  who  finally  have  a  chance 
to  make  a  decent  week's  pay.  He  is  not 
striving  to  better  their  condition  but  solely 
to  enrich  himself.  The  Communist  must  go 
because  he  is  a  troublemaker  by  profession, 
a  man  who  will  never  be  satisflcNd  that  leibor 
receives  its  due  until  capital  Is  destroyed. 
Such  men  will  never  bring  anything  but  dis- 
order and  confusion  Into  labor's  ranks.  At 
all  times  but  especially  now  they  are  a 
menace. 

We  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  this  phase 
of  the  situation,  labor's  faults,  has  been  exag- 
gerated and  overdone.  While  there  are  racke- 
teers and  Communists  and  strikes,  all  three 
are  scarcer  than  they  were,  and  union  leaders 
are  making  an  effort  to  make  them  fewer 
still.  And  as  far  as  the  strike  as  a  technique 
Is  concerned  we  must  not  forget  that  It  Is 
not  essentially  unlawful.  Nor  Is  It  unlawful 
or  unpatriotic  or  anything  else  even  In  the 
present  emergency  as  long  as  It  Is  Justifiable. 
To  say  that  this  emergency  makes  the 
worker's  right  to  strike  invalid  Is  to  use  the 
vicious  argument  that  the  end  justlflea  the 
means. 

An  able  economist.  Rev.  John  F.  Cronln, 
S.  S.,  of  St.  Mary's  Seminary.  Baltimore. 
WTlting  recently  on  this  problem  points  out 
that  labor's  pre.-'ent  strikes  are  not  half  as 
detrimental  as  the  "sit-down  strike"  staged 
by  capital  ever  since  Federal  legislation  gave 
the  worklngman  a  decent  share  in  the  profits 
of  his  labor  On  this  point  the  press  has 
been  singularly  silent,  thereby  presenting 
only  one  side  of  the  story. 

Where,  therefore.  Is  caplUl  at  fault  and 
what  must  It  do?  The  Industrialist  must  stop 
whining  because  the  laborer  wants  a  fair  re- 
turn for  his  work  The  old  days  are  gone  and 
the  facts  might  as  well  be  faced.  The  man 
who  puts  up  the  money  must  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  current  crisis  to  reap  abnormal 
and  excessive  profits.  If  sacrifices  are  to  be 
made,  the  capitalist  is  to  make  them  as  well 
as  the  worker.  What  the  present  situation 
needs  more  than  anything  else  Is  good  will. 
Both  sides  must  show  It,    But,  In  all  fairness 
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to  Ub(V.  It  must  be  nld  that  capital's  "sit* 
down  strike"  of  1940  and  earlier  makes  us  sus- 
picious, to  say  the  least,  that  the  Industrialist 
Is  not  now  entirely  blameless  or  u  holy  and 
magnanimous  as  the  public  has  by  Journal- 
totlc  inference  been  led  to  believe. 


Dedkation  of  Federal  Post  Oficc  Buiiduig 
at  Ahrin,  Tex. 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  TIXAS 

or  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  IS.  1941 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ft  poct-ofBce  building  was  dedicated  at 
Ahrld.  Tex.,  with  impressive  ceremonies 
on  December  28.  1940.  My  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MawstieldI. 
delivered  the  dedicatory  address.  Alvln 
Is  situated  in  Brazoria  County.  In  which 
was  located  the  capital  of  Stephen  P. 
Austin's  colony,  the  first  American  set- 
tlement in  Texas.  It  is  also  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Imposing  monument  mark- 
ing the  battlefield  of  San  Jacinto,  where 
Texas  independence  was  achieved,  in  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  victories  ever  won 
upon  a  field  of  battle.  The  address  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Mans- 
nxi-D )  makes  reference  to  the  early  postal 
history  of  Texas,  which  is  of  general 
interest.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RicoRD  to  Include  the  ceremonies  of 
dedication,  as  published  in  the  local 
newspapers — the  Sun  and  the  News — on 
January  3.  1941. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

|Prom  the  Alvln  (Tex.)  newspapers,  the  Sun 
and  News,  of  January  3,  1941] 

CONCKXSSMAN       MANSTIKLO       DeDICATXS       NXW 

Ai-viN  Post  Omci — Labgk  Ckowd  Attinds 
iKP&rssrvx  CcaEMONT  Hzax  Satitroat 
Alvln's  attractive  new  $70,000  post-office 
building  was  dedicated  here  Saturday  after- 
noon by  Congressman  Joszph  J.  Mansthu)  at 
Impressive  ceremonies  attended  by  an  un- 
usually large  crowd.  Postmaster  Ben  Borakey 
served  as  master  of  ceremonies  and  intro- 
duced Congressman  Manstizu),  whose  influ- 
ence was  largely  responsible  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  fine  brick  building. 

Following  the  invocation  by  Dr.  P.  O.  Dels, 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Maj  E.  H.  Rackley, 
commander  of  the  American  Legion  of  the 
Ninth  District,  officiated  in  flag-raising  cere- 
monies A  salute  to  the  flag  and  singing  of 
the  national  anthem  followed.  Postmaster 
Borskey  was  presented  with  a  plaque  bearing 
a  picture  of  the  flag  and  the  pledge  of  alle- 
giance by  Major  Rackley. 

Mayttf  E.  C.  Klmmona  then  delivered  an 
•ddreaa  of  welcome  to  the  visitors,  which  was 
followed  by  a  patriotic  reading  by  Miss  Man 
Strickland. 

Among  the  guests  and  visitors  Introduced 
by  Postmaster  Borskey  were  W.  S.  Watklns. 
postal  inspector,  of  Houston;  Robert  I.  Cohen 
and  K.  8.  HoUiday.  of  Galveston  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Louis  Elbert,  publisher  of  the 
Galveston  New«-Trlb\ine:  W.  J.  Aicklen,  Oal- 


▼eston;  Fred  C.  Pabst.  collector  of  customs, 
Galveston,  and  Sam  T.  Zinn,  assistant  col- 
lector; Mayor  Carl  Neesler,  of  Texas  City; 
John  Dunlop.  postmaster,  Houston;  A.  R. 
Rucks,  of  Angleton;  Raymond  A.  Stewart, 
postmaster.  Galveston. 

A  historical  sketch  of  Alvln's  first  post 
office  as  of  1881  was  given  by  D.  Lee  Slataper. 
Mr.  Slaiaper  stated  that  among  the  original 
patrons  of  this  boxcar  post  office  still  living 
here  were  Mrs.  Alice  Morgan  (widow  of 
Theodore  Savell).  the  Thomas  and  Uzzell 
families. 

In  his  address  dedicating  the  new  post 
office.  Congressman  Mansfixld  pointed  out 
the  geographical  advantages  enjoyed  by  Alvln 
and  the  many  advantages  enjoyed  by  this 
community  .  In  oil.  sulfur,  Industrial,  agri- 
cultural, and  other  developments.  His 
speech  In  full  follows: 

"Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Postmaster,  distinguished 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen:  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  privilege  of 
being  with  you  today  to  take  part  in  the 
dedication  of  this  splendid  building  which 
marks  another  milestone  in  the  history  of 
your  Postal  Service.  I  had  planned  to  be 
with  you  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
of  this  building,  but  official  duty  In  Wash- 
ington at  the  time  prevented. 

•T  am  advised  that  the  Alvln  post  office  was 
established  April  12.  1881.  As  a  coincidence, 
that  happened  to  be  the  day  I  first  arrived 
in  Texas  from  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
The  lifetime  of  your  post  office  and  town 
being  simultaneoxjs  with  my  residence  near 
you  for  many  years  has  afforded  me  every 
opportunity  to  observe  your  material  progress 
and  development. 

"The  records  In  the  Post  Office  Department 
show  that  domestic  money-order  biislness 
was  established  in  the  Alvln  post  office  Jan- 
uary 2.  1893.  and  International  money-order 
business  about  9  years  later.  The  records 
also  show  that  rural -delivery  service  was  In- 
augwated  March  15.  1900.  and  that  the  car- 
rier received  a  salary  of  $400  per  annum. 
The  postmaster  for  the  fiscal  year  1883  re- 
ceived the  munificent  sum  of  $35.04  for  his 
services.  A  caretaker  now  usually  receives 
an  average  of  more  than  that  for  a  single 
month's  service. 

"The  small  amount  of  compensation  paid 
to  the  postmasters  in  the  early  period  of  your 
postal  history  shows  conclusively  that  the 
office  was  conducted  primarily  for  the  public 
benefit  and  that  the  postmasters  were  simply 
performing  a  patriotic  service,  practically 
without  compensation. 

"From  your  modest  beginning  59  years  ago, 
jrour  community,  with  its  postal  service,  has 
grown  to  enormous  proportions.  You  now 
have  a  population  of  3.500  with  a  substantial 
commerce,  a  high-school  enrollment  of  1,040 
pupils.  Your  postal  receipts,  constituting 
the  best  possible  barometer  of  business  gen- 
erally, have  Increased  enormously,  giving 
you  the  advantage  over  many  other  places  In 
the  allocation  of  funds  for  the  construction 
of  this  splendid  building. 

"In  my  early  days  in  Congress,  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds.  This  was  during  the 
World  War  period.  I  then  Introduced  a  bill 
for  a  post-office  building  for  Alvln  and  se- 
cured a  favorable  report  of  the  committee, 
but  our  Government  expenses  for  national- 
defense  purposes  were  so  great  that  it  was 
found  to  be  Impossible  to  obtain  money  for 
public  buildings. 

"For  about  15  years  following  the  World 
War.  Congress  made  no  appropriations  for 
poet -office  btilldlngs.  Finally,  a  public  build- 
ing program  was  Inaugurated  and  kept  In 
operation  until  some  2  or  3  years  ago.  Alvln, 
on  my  recommendation,  was  allocated  fimds 
for  the  construction  of  this  building.  It  is 
understood,  of  course,  that  It  may  be  many 


years  before  another  post-office  building  Is 
erected,  as  our  preparedness  program  will 
require  enormous  expenditvires. 

"Since  the  establishment  of  your  post  office 
in  1881.  eight  persons  have  been  appointed 
and  served  as  postmaster: 

"Alvln  Morgan.  April  12,  1881. 
"Samuel  N.  Richardson,  March  26.  1883. 
"William  S.  Hart,  June  5,  1891. 
"Richard  H.  King.  February  10,  1894. 
"Bert  I.  Osgood,  December  20,  1898. 
"Marion  G.  French,  February  19,  1903. 
"R.  H.  King.  May  22,  1913. 
"Scott  F.  Benson.  April  18,  1922. 
"Benjamin  A.  Borskey.  January  25.  1935. 
"From  the  dawn  of  history,  postal  service 
in  some  form  has  been  in  operation  in  nearly 
all  or  quite  all  countries  of  the  world.    In  the 
United    States.    It    dates   from    the    colonial 
period.    Benjamin  Franklin  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  system  and  served  until  his  re- 
moval by  th3  British  Government  at  the  out- 
break of  th'^  Revolution.    He  was  again  placed 
in  charge   by  the  Americans  In  the  revolu- 
tionary  period   and    served   until    appointed 
Minister  to  France,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son-in-law,  Richard  Bache. 

"Speaking  of  the  American  colonial  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Franklin,  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Brltannlca  pays  him  the  following 
compliment.     It  says: 

"  'In  the  American  colonies,  postal  Im- 
provements may  be  dated  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  Franklin,  who  was  virtually  the 
last  colonial  postmaster  general  as  well  as  the 
best.' 

"When  the  Constitution  was  adopted  In 
1789,  a  provision  was  Inserted,  authorizing 
the  construction  of  public  buildings  and  pub- 
lic roads  for  the  Postal  Service.  While  we  all 
adore  the  Constitution,  that  provision  should 
be  especially  endearing  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  Alvln.  It  is  the  same  authority 
under  which  you  were  granted  this  beautiful 
and  useful  building,  these  splendidly  paved 
highways,  and  the  excellent  postal  service 
you  now  enjoy. 

"I  am  advised  that  the  first  piece  of  mail 
carried  through  our  malls  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  was  dated  October 
3,  1789.  We  then  had  75  post  offices,  and 
approximately  1.800  miles  of  post  routes,  con- 
sisting principally  of  dirt  roads,  trails,  and 
horse  paths.  We  now  have  more  than  45,000 
post  offices,  and  over  250.000  people  em- 
ployed. 

"Mail  is  now  carried  over  nearly  200,000 
miles  of  railroad:  265.000  miles  of  star  routes; 
more  than  21.000  miles  of  powerboat  routes. 
and  63.000  miles  of  airplane  routes.  Our  air 
mail  now  extends  across  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  and  to  Alaska,  Central  and  South 
America.  The  Department  also  sends  mail  by 
ship  to  all  ports  of  the  world. 

"E%'ery  known  method  of  transportation  Is 
brought  Into  service  in  the  movement  of  our 
mails,  which  now  consist  of  more  than  20.- 
000,000.000  separate  pieces  In  the  various 
classes.  Airplanes,  pneumatic  tubes,  steam 
and  electric  railroads,  ships  and  motorboats, 
busses,  trucks,  automobiles,  wagons  and  bug- 
gies, horses  and  saddles,  snowsleds  and  dog 
trains.  Wherever  there  Is  need  for  mall  serv- 
ice for  the  enjoyment  of  the  American  people, 
some  appropriate  method  of  transportation 
will  be  found  for  Its  systematic  movement. 

"OtJj  Post  Office  Department  now  consti- 
tutes perhaps  the  largest  business  enterprise 
in  the  world,  public  or  private.  The  cost  of 
its  operation  is  more  than  three-fourths  of  a 
billion  dollars  annually. 

"Besides  its  particular  functions  of  collect- 
ing. disUibuting,  transporting,  and  delivering 
mall,  various  other  services  are  performed  by 
the  Department.  It  maintains  a  Postal  Sav- 
ings System,  deposits  In  which  Increased 
$80,000,000  from  1933  to  1937.  It  conducts  a 
money-order    service    for    the    transfer    of 
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money  for  Its  patrons  from  one  point  to 
another.  It  insures  and  registers  valuable 
mall.  It  is  a  sales  ag(  ncy  of  the  Treasury 
Department  for  United  States  savings  bonds. 
It  was  the  agency  through  which  the  Gov- 
ernment handled  the  payment  of  the  vet- 
erans' bonus.  It  was  the  agency  through 
which  the  Social  Sectirity  Board  registered 
more  than  29,000,000  workers  and  aged 
persons  throughout  the  country.  It  has  re- 
cently been  charged  wl'.h  the  registration  and 
fingerprinting  of  all  al.ens  in  this  country. 

"The  postal  history  of  Texas  is  different 
from  that  of  other  States  of  the  Nation. 
Though  Texas  has  at  various  times  paid  al- 
legiance to  six  different  flags.  It  was  not  a  part 
of  our  colonial  system.  Neither  was  It  in  the 
Union  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  and  establishment  of  our  na- 
tional postal  system. 

"Texas  fills  a  unique  place  In  history.  It 
was  long  claimed  by  both  France  and  Spain 
by  right  of  discovery.  In  1763  it  was  ceded 
by  France  to  Spain.  Spain  ceded  It  back  to 
France  In  1800.  It  was  claimed  by  the 
United  States  under  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
from  France  in  1803,  but  all  our  rights.  If  any, 
were  quitclaimed  to  Spain  In  1819  In  part 
consideration  of  the  purchase  of  Florida. 
Texas  became  a  part  of  the  Mexican  Empire 
under  Iturblde  in  1821  and  of  the  Mexican 
Republic  in  1824. 

"Texas  became  an  independent  republic  in 
1833  and  a  State  in  the  American  Union  in 
1845.  In  1861,  Texas  seceded  and  shared  the 
fate  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  From  the 
close  of  the  war  in  1885  it  was  under  the 
military  rule  of  the  United  States  until  1870. 
when,  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
Congress.  It  was  readmitted  to  statehood. 

"Notwithstanding  lis  varied  history.  Texas 
remained  prcctlcally  unsettled  and  unde- 
veloped until  the  establishment  of  Austin's 
colony  In  this  good  county  of  Brazoria,  at  a 
time  almost  within  the  memory  of  men  still 
living. 

"So  far  as  we  know,  neither  France  nor 
Spain  ever  made  any  material  efforts  as  to 
colonization  of  Texas,  and  no  postal  service 
was  ever  established  here  by  those  covmtries. 
Only  a  very  crude  sy.stem,  4f  any,  was  possi- 
ble during  the  period  of  Austin's  colony  vm- 
der  the  Mexican  Government. 

"Under  the  Texas  Republic,  every  possible 
effort  was  put  forth  to  establish  a  practical 
postal  system.  President  Houston  and  the 
Congress  of  the  Republic  had  great  difficulties 
to  contend  with.  chiJ^f  of  which  was  how  to 
rals3  money  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion. In  his  message  of  November  21.  1839, 
President  Houston  said: 

"  'Heretofore,  difficulties  insuperable  were 
presented  to  the  establishment  and  regular 
conveyance  of  the  mail,  but  by  indefatigable 
attention  and  labor  the  Postmaster  General 
has  been  enabled  to  give  efficiency  to  the  de- 
partment, and  hereafter,  with  suitable  aid 
from  Congress,  there  will  be  but  little  diffi- 
culty In  the  regvilar  transmission  of  malls 
and  the  circulation  of  intelligence  through- 
out the  Republic.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  any  revenue  can  arise  to  the  Government 
from  this  department,  but  It  is  thought  that 
a  higher  rate  of  postage  might  be  established 
without  oppressing  any  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, but  with  advantage  to  the  revenue,  as 
it  will  be  seen  by  a  report  of  the  department 
herewith  submitted.' 

"In  his  message  of  June  27.  1842.  President 
Houston  complained  as  follows: 

"  'A  matter  of  the  liveliest  Interest  to  the 
community  Is  the  n^gular  transportation  of 
the  mails;  but.  for  the  want  of  appropriations 
by  the  last  Congre.ss.  their  transportation 
throughout  entirely  ceased.  Communication 
between  the  different  sections,  and  the  cir- 
culation of  Intelligence,  have  been  wholly 
obstructed.  On  account  of  this  state  of 
things,    the    Executive    has    tound    himself 


greatly  embarrassed  in  dissemination,  as  well 
as  receiving,  correct  and  speedy  Information, 
for  he  had  not  $1  at  his  disposition  for  the 
employment  of  expresses,  even  under  the 
most  urgent  circumstances." 

"In  his  message  of  December  1,  1842.  Pres- 
ident Houston  caustically  stated: 

"  'Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  present 
the  deplorable  financial  condition  of  Texas 
than  the  situation  of  our  post-office  and  mail 
establishment.  •  •  •  For  the  service  of 
the  present  year  Congress  appropriated  only 
$5,000  in  exchequer  bills,  without  making 
any  allowance  for  their  depreciation,  nor  did 
they  leave  any  discretion  with  the  Executive 
to  sustain  this  Important  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Texas,  at  this  time,  furnishes  the 
singular  fact  of  a  government  without  the 
means  of  conveying  intelligence,  or  distrib- 
uting the  laws  throughout  the  Republic. 
It  is.  doubtless,  the  only  community  on  earth 
at  this  time  purporting  to  be  a  nation  that  is 
similarly  situated.' 

"The  Texas  Reoubllc  met  with  the  same 
difficulty  that  has  perplexed  our  American 
Governmert  •  •  •  that  of  trying  to 
make  the  Postal  System  self-fiustalnlng. 
without  detriment  to  the  public  Interest. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  more  than  once 
by  Mr.  Houston  when  making  recommenda- 
tion for  additional  postage  rates  and  appro- 
priations. 

"The  cost  problem  under  our  present  sys- 
tem was  graphically  referred  to  In  a  radio 
address  by  Mr.  Farley  on  Atigust  25.  1937. 
He  said : 

"  'Congress  has  provided  free  use  of  the 
malls  for  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government,  for  Members  of 
Congress,  and  has  extended  to  newspapers 
free  use  of  the  malls  for  delivery  of  their 
papers  In  the  county  of  publication.  Also, 
the  law  extends  free  use  of  the  malls  to  cer- 
tain matter  for  the  blind,  and  preferential 
rates  to  newspwipers  and  periodicals. 

"  'These  free  and  below-cost  services,  to- 
gether with  the  losses  In  handling  second-, 
third-,  and  fourth-class  mail,  result  In  an 
aggregate  annual  loss  of  more  than  $150.- 
000.000. 

"  'For  the  fiscal  year  1936  there  was  an 
excess  of  cost  over  revenue  of  $90,000,000  for 
second-class  mall.  $23,000,000  for  third-class 
mall,  and  $18,000,000  for  fourth-class  mall.' 

"First-class  mall,  consisting  of  letters  and 
post  cards,  is  the  only  class  that  has  been 
self-sustaining.  If  consistent  with  the  public 
policy  to  charge  rates  on  a  cost  basis  of 
second,  third,  and  fourth  classes  of  mall,  then 
letter  postage  could  be  materially  reduced 
without  loss  to  the  Government. 

"Under  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Texas 
was  given  the  best  postal  service  possible 
under  existing  conditions  of  war.  John  H. 
Reagan,  the  Postmaster  General  under  the 
Confederacy,  was  a  distinguished  Texan,  of 
great  ability,  whcse  constructive  achieve- 
ments were  not  limited  to  his  records  as  Post- 
master General.  In  later  years  he.  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Senate,  was  the 
author  of  the  law  creating  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  still  in  force  for  the 
regulation  of  Interstate  commerce.  He  was 
also  the  first  chairman  of  our  State  railway 
commission,  under  the  appointment  of  Gov- 
ernor Hogg. 

"Alvln  is  most  strategically  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  commercial  South.  You  have 
splendid  rail  and  highway  connections,  and 
in  close  proximity  to  the  ports  of  Houston. 
Galveston.  Texas  City,  and  Freeport,  where 
approximately  50.000.000  tons  of  commerce 
are  annually  handled.  Within  a  few  miles  of 
yoxir  doors  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
world's  sulfur  Is  produced,  and  the  oil  pro- 
duction is  enormous.  Agricultural  products 
are  also  in  great  abundance. 

"ThU  building  Is  in  keeping  with  the  life 
and  progress  of  your  city  and  surroundings. 
Not  only  as  to  your  burtnees  and  mat«lal 


growth  and  development,  but  as  to  your 
social  and  cultural  advancement  as  well. 
Your  churches  nnd  your  schools  have  kept 
pace  with  your  industrial  pursuits,  and  Alvn 
is  today  as  much  noted  for  its  religious  and 
educational  activities  as  for  its  commercial 
progress.  It  is  especially  appropriate  that  the 
Federal  activities  here  should  be  housed  in 
a  building  commensurate  with  the  times 
and  place  •  •  •  a  structure  of  dignity 
and  character,  combining  utility  and  con- 
venience with  beauty  and  symmetry  of  archi- 
tectural design.  Such  a  building  you  now 
have.  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  this 
edifice  Is  now  dedicated  to  the  purposes  for 
which  It  Is  Intended,  for  the  use.  benefit. 
comfort,  and  enjoyment  of  the  people  of 
Alvin  and  surrounding  territory." 


Sports  for  Soldiers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  AprU  14.  194t 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  JACKSON   (MICH.) 
CITIZEN   PATRIOT 


Mr.  SHAPER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  desii«  to  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot, 
relative  to  the  need  of  recreational  facil- 
ities at  Port  Custer.  Mich.  The  editorial 
follows: 

[From  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citlren  Patriot] 
SPORTS  rom  soLoixas 

One  of  a  series  of  questions  answered  by 
selected  service  men  at  the  reception  center 
in  Fort  Custei  or  any  of  the  other  similar 
Army  posts  concerns  sports.  Has  the  se- 
lectee participated  in  baseball,  football,  bas- 
ketball, wrestling,  boxing,  or  any  other  sim- 
ilar sport?  That  suggests  a  recreational  pro- 
gram in  keeping  wlh  the  accepted  conviction 
that  a  better  Army  morale  is  accomplished 
when  men  are  permitted  to  go  in  for  sports 
and  to  support  company,  regimental,  or  post 
teams. 

But  the  difficulty,  so  far  as  Fort  Custer  is 
concerned,  is  that  there  are  no  adequate 
facilities  for  many  of  these  sports.. 

The  Fort  Custer  basketball  players  must 
play  in  a  Battle  Creek  auditorium.  The 
hockey  players  must  do  the  same,  and  like- 
wise the  wrestlers  and  boxers.  There  Is  no 
gymnasium  or  field  house  suiUble  for  such 
sports. 

Fort  Custer  now  has  been  made  a  perma- 
nent Army  post.  That  is  the  significance  of 
the  change  In  name  from  "camp"  to  "fort.- 
Such  being  the  case,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
some  facilities  are  required  for  all-year  In- 
door sports.  All  military  authorities  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  such  diversion. 

Of  course,  everyone  realizes  that  the  de- 
fense program  has  been  hurried.  Barracks, 
mess  halls,  and  hospitals  are  far  more  im- 
portant than  recreational  buildings;  but  the 
War  Department  or  the  congressional  com- 
mittee should  make  a  memorandum  of  the 
need  at  Fort  Custer  and  should  see  that  the 
necessary  facilities  are  provided  ss  soon  as 
more  urgent  needs  are  mei. 
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Smm  •!  Italy,  a  Patriotic  American  Or- 
ganiutioa.  Praise  Speedi  of  Hoa. 
Joseph  E.  Casey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  EUOT 

or  M*!llft*4.HUSm8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  15.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  SONS  OF  ITALY 
MAGAZINE 


Mr.  ELIOT  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  include  portions 
of  a  very  fine  article  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Sons  of  Italy  Magazine. 
The  article  Is  noteworthy  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  merited  praise  which  it 
gives  to  one  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues, but  also  because  it  emphasizes 
the  very  important  fact  that  the  Italo- 
Americans  are  loyal  citizens  of  this 
ccuntry  who  have  made,  and  are  mak- 
ing, great  contributions  to  the  industrial, 
ctiltural,  and  social  life  of  the  United 
States.    The  article  follows: 

(From  tbe  Sons  of  Italy  magazine  for  March 
1941] 

CoMoaassMAN  Josxph  E.  CAarr — Oua  Jumoa 
DivnoN  Okatob 

(By  Augustus  Loscbi) 

CongrMsman  Joseph  E.  Casxt.  of  Clinton, 
addr«n0d  tbe  members  only  recently  at  one  of 
Its  moat  Important  affairs  and  delivered  an 
mMrfm  tbat  will  go  down  in  the  annals  of 
the  Sons  of  Italy  of  Massachusetts  as  one  of 
the  best  and  most  appreciative  talks  that  It 
has  ever  t>een  the  prlvUege  of  the  order  to 
taaur. 

AU  of  us  Italo-Amerlcans  who  heard  the 
q>eech  of  the  distlrgulshed  Congressman 
were  edlfled  and  felt  satisfied  that  it  took  the 
■ting  out  of  the  abuse  and  hard  feeling  we 
have  been  subjected  to  at  the  hands  of  our 
fellow  Americans  for  the  something  that  Is 
happening  In  Europe  over  which  we  Italo- 
Amerlcans  or  Americans  of  any  other  race 
have  no  control. 

Paneuil  Hall  in  Boston  has  been  the  scene 
of  tbe  most  outstanding  events  in  the  history 
of  the  American  Nation.  It  was  there  that 
the  men  of  Boston,  the  leaders  in  the  move- 
ment for  Independence,  held  their  meetings, 
day  after  day.  night  after  night,  listened  to 
the  foremost  patriots  of  the  time,  and  finally 
charted  the  course  that  led  to  the  freedom 
of  the  country.  It  was  appropriately  named 
the  Cradle  of  Liberty.  Ever  since  it  has  been 
a  forum  for  the  discussion  by  free  people  of 
political,  patriotic,  and  social  matters. 

It  was  there  also  that  on  February  23  of 
this  year  took  place  perhaps  the  greatest 
meeting  ever  held  by  the  Massachusetts 
branch  of  the  Sons  of  Italy,  a  meeting  that 
will  remain  In  the  history  of  our  order  as  the 
most  momentous  and  most  highly  successful 
one  ever  sponsored  by  it.  The  occasion  was 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  foxmdation  by 
the  order  of  the  junior  division. 

The  day  before  at  the  Statler  Hotel  the 
junior  division  had  put  on  Its  finest  exhibi- 
tion in  Its  years  of  existence.  Thousands 
were  In  attendafcce,  applauding  and  marveling 
at  the  precision  and  grace  of  the  different 
drill  teams  in  competition.  The  cr-rpetltors 
showed  how  well  they  had  profited  from  the 
Instructions  given  them  by  their  drillmasters. 


The  next  day  the  scene  shifted  to  FaneuU 
Hall.  The  metropolitan  press  of  Boston  cov- 
ered the  meeting  and  gave  ample  space  in 
their  papers  in  reporting  It.  To  them  the 
meeting  was  very  important  and  the  result 
very  satisfactory.  It  inspired  the  Boston  Post 
to  print  the  following  editorial  in  Its  Issue  of 
February  34.  1941: 

"TTALO-AMEEICANS 

"Not  in  any  one  thing,  but  in  the  tone  and 
content  of  the  whole,  the  2-day  celebration 
just  ended  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
Junior  Division,  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachu- 
setts, Order  of  Sons  of  Italy,  was  a  heartening 
demonstration  of  loyalty  and  character. 
There  was  hardly  a  moment  in  the  proceed- 
ings when  the  warmth  and  unadulterated 
goodness  cf  these  American  citizens  of  Italian 
birth  did  net  manifest  Itself  in  expressions  of 
devotion  to  their  country.  It  is  no  credit  to 
certain  groups  of  American  citizens  that  those 
of  Italian  origin  here  have  been  made  to  feel 
on  the  defensive  during  recent  months.  But 
the  answer  which  the  Italo-Amerlcans  are 
giving  by  their  conduct,  their  Intelligent  re- 
straint, and  such  meetings  as  that  of  the 
Order  of  Sons  of  Italy  cannot  possibly  be 
excelled." 

Those  who  heard  Congressman  Casey's 
speech  over  radio  station  .WBZ  on  Sunday, 
February  23.  1941,  are  witnesses  to  the  splen- 
did delivery  and  eloquence  he  possesses.  It 
is  regretted  that  there  is  not  enough  space 
available  in  this  issue  to  print  the  entire 
speech  for  the  bene^t  of  these  who  did  not 
hear  it 

The  Congressman  showed  much  familiarity 
with  Italian  history,  its  great  men,  and  their 
contributions  to  the  art,  industry,  and  social 
life  of  the  United  States.  To  him  they  were 
not  men  of  a  past  day.  They  are  men  who 
live  in  spirit  today — men  whose  living  works 
form  a  part  of  our  everyday  life.  The  high 
light  of  the  speech  was  his  plea  for  tolerance: 

"We  are  all  tolerant."  he  said,  "in  times  of 
peace  and  calm;  then  we  are  wont  to  state 
that  America's  greatness  is  due  to  the  com- 
bined contributions  of  not  one  particular 
people  but  all  the  races  of  mankind  that  have 
come  to  these  shores.  Today  I  want  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  to  keep  repeating 
that  sentiment,  because  now  is  the  time  to 
practice  what  we  have  preached.  Today  there 
seems  to  be  a  movement  to  place  Americans 
of  Italian  extraction  in  an  unfavorable  light. 
Sometimes  this  is  done  in  a  subtle  manner 
by  extolling  the  superiority  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  over  the  southern  European.  Let  us 
be  done  with  suspicion  and  false  propaganda. 
Our  Job  is  to  prove  to  the  world  that  men  of 
all  races  can  live  together  and  work  together 
in  peace  and  seciirlty  under  a  democratic 
form  of  government.  I  am  pleased  to  be  at 
this  assembly  this  afternoon,  because  I  l>e- 
lleve  that  now  more  than  ever  is  the  ac- 
ceptable time  to  acquaint  all  Americans  with 
the  splendid  contributions  of  the  Italo- 
Amerlcans  to  the  greatness  of  our  country." 

Congressman  Caset  Is  a  member  of  the 
Houae  Na\7  Appropriations  Committee  and 
recently  returned  from  an  inspection  trip  to 
the  west  coast,  where  he  found  the  construc- 
tion program  for  the  defense  of  America  pro- 
ceeding m  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
His  years  of  experience  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  his  qualifications  practically 
necessitated  his  appointment  to  that  commit- 
tee. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Dies  com- 
mittee investigating  subversive  activities  in 
the  United  States. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Lincoln  the  district 
represented  by  Congressman  Caset  had  been 
served  by  a  Republican.  The  voteia  were 
conservative  and  chose  a  conservative  Con- 
gressman. Caset.  in  1934.  campaigning  as  a 
Democratic  and  Progressive  candid-ite,  caused 
a  sensation  when  he  defeated  his  Republican 
opponent.  It  was  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ment of  the  campaign  in  Massachusetts.  In 
the  House.  Caset  has  continued  his  progres- 
sive program  and  has  been  a  leader  in  the 


passage  of  legislation  which  led  to  the  many 
social  reforms  we  now  enjoy. 

Congressman  Caset  was  born  In  Clinton, 
Mass.,  Decemt)er  27.  1698.  He  is  the  son  of 
John  Edward  Casey  and  Winifred  M.  Casey, 
and  the  seventh  child  In  a  family  of  seven, 
consisting  of  five  brothers  and  one  sister  be- 
sides himself.  He  attended  the  Clinton  pub- 
lic schools,  and  from  high  school  immediately 
entered  Boston  University  Law  School,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1920  with  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  laws.  In  the  same  year  he 
passed  the  bar  examination  and  entered  the 
practice  of  law  In  his  native  city  of  Clinton. 
His  education  was  interrupted  during  the 
World  War,  in  which  he  served  as  a  private. 
•  •  *  •  • 

The  popularity  that  Caset  won  in  Clinton 
spread  rapidly  through  Worcester  County, 
and,  next  to  b.  vro  I.  Walsh,  he  is  the  biggest 
political  power  of  that  county.  With  the 
wonderful  record  he  has  so  far  established  as 
a  Member  of  Congress,  his  popularity  has 
spread  throughout  the  State. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  loyalty  of 
the  Italo-Amerlcans,  with  the  implication 
that  they  are  not  loyal.  The  Italo-American 
needs  no  defenders  against  this  underhand 
slur.  Yet  Congressman  Caset  answered  that 
mean  charge  in  his  speech  in  the  following 
manner : 

"Wars  In  which  America  has  been  engaged 
since  its  birth  found  the  Italo- American  out- 
standing in  his  loyalty  and  devotion  to  Amer- 
ica. Ever  since  the  days  of  Lexington  and 
Concord  they  haye  contributed  more  than 
their  share,  In  proportion  to  their  population. 
In  winning  Americas  battles.  Dvirlng  the 
Revolutionary  War  many  Italians  enlisted 
under  George  Washington  and  served  the 
cause  of  freedom.  They  served  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  In  the  War  of  1812.  During  the 
Civil  War  hundreds  of  Italians  enlisted  in  the 
Union  Army  and  distinguished  themselves 
for  vafor  and  sacrifice. 

"The  role  played  by  Italian-Americans  dur- 
ing the  World  War  may  be  best  stressed  by 
the  fact  that  the  Italians  were  awarded  a 
much  higher  share  of  Distinguished  Service 
Crosses  than  their  number  In  the  United 
States  would  warrant.  Most  of  the  decora- 
tions were  awarded  to  privates,  corporals,  and 
sergeants. 

"As  a  member  of  the  Dies  committee,  I  can 
state  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  act  of 
sabotage  or.  Indeed,  any  other  subversive 
action  by  either  natural-born  Americans  of 
Italian  descent  or  by  naturalized  citizens  bom 
in  Italy.  Of  course — and  quite  understand- 
ably— there  have  been  expressions  of  ejra- 
pathy  for  Italy,  the  land  of  their  ancestors. 
These  expressions  do  not  detract  from  their 
loyalty  to  America  and  its  democratic  ideals, 
which  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  Italo- 
American  as  they  are  of  any  other  group. 

"The  Stars  and  Stripes  Is  his  fiag  as  surely 
as  It  Is  the  flag  of  any  citizen.  He  will  follow 
It  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  to  the  death  if 
need  be,  when  he  is  called  upon  to  prove  his 
fidelity.  He  must  not  and  will  not  forget 
that  prejudices  can  be  most  surely  con- 
founded by  conduct  that  may  defy  the  barbs 
of  slander. 

"To  the  people  of  Massachusetts  I  say.  In 
this  time  of  high-pitched  emotions,  we  ought 
to  prove  to  not  only  the  other  States  in  the 
Union  but  to  all  other  countries  of  the  world 
that  men  of  many  races  can  live  and  work 
together  in  peace  and  security  as  freemen. 

"We  are  proud  to  be  Americans  upon  the 
stage  of  life  at  this  time.  Between  our  en- 
trances and  our  exits  may  be  only  a  brief 
period  of  time,  but  It  is  ours  long  enough  to 
do  our  part  to  make  democracy  work  at  home  -^ 
and  make  it  beloved  and  respected  abroad." 

We  feel  we  have  dcserv-ed  those  kind  words. 
We  are  going  to  prove  that  Congressman 
Caset  did  not  exaggerate.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  not  going  into  the  business  of  hating 
anyone.  British,  French,  Greeks,  Germans, 
Spaniards,  all  are  our  friends,  no  matter  what 
the  propagandists  will  say. 
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Congressional  Headlines  and  Bylines 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  DEWEY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  15.  1941 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.    CHARLES    S.   DEWEY, 
OF  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  on  April  2  before  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce: 

Prom  the  dictionary  of  the  press  I  de- 
liberately borrowed  the  title  for  these  re- 
marks. What  I  have  in  mind  to  say  today 
pertains  not  only  to  Washington  events  new 
headlining  the  news;  but  also,  by  way  of  a 
byline,  I  think  you  will  be  Interested  In  gen- 
eral comments  on  the  manner  In  which  the 
machinery  of  Congress  operates.  Out  of  these 
operations  momentous  decisions  are  reached, 
news  is  made  and  history  is  written. 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  intricate 
details  of  the  formal  rules  and  practices  of 
the  House,  which  are  patterned  after  the 
English  Parliament  and  amended  over  the 
years  to  suit  the  American  personality.  It 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  take  the 
time  to  explain  how  and  when  a  point  of 
order  may  be  made,  what  Is  meant  by  the 
House  Calendar,  the  Union  Calendar,  and  the 
Consent  Calendar,  or  to  outline  the  circum- 
stances under  which  a  Member  may  rise  on 
a  question  of  personal  privilege  and  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Speaker  for  an  hour.  You  may 
well  leave  those  things  to  your  Congress- 
man, as  you  would  leave  to  your  attorney  the 
-    technicalities  of  procedure  in  court. 

However,  I  think  it  would  be  of  some  assist- 
ance, particularly  if  you  ever  have  any  spe- 
cific business  before  Congress,  if  I  point  out 
the  importance  of  the  committees  that  make 
up  the  organization  of  the  House.  The  func- 
tion and  power  of  the  committee  unit,  each 
handling  a  particular  type  of  legislation, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  It  Is  the 
most  Important  phase  of  the  whole  legisla- 
tive machinery. 

The  oratorical  noise  and  give-and-take  of 
debates  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  quite  natu- 
rally appeal  to  the  public  Imagination.  Ora- 
*"  torical  controversies  have  color.  We  all  en- 
Joy  a  good  fight,  the  matching  of  skill  and 
wits,  whether  It  be  with  gloves,  a  pigskin,  or 
with  words. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  debates  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  are  imlmportant. 
They  are  very  Important,  particularly  for  the 
molding  of  public  opinion  for  or  against  a 
proposition.  But  it  may  very  well  be  that  the 
battle  was  won  or  lost  when  it  was  quietly 
fought  out  in  committee  some  time  before 
the  legislation  came  before  the  House  as  a 
whole. 

Any  Member  may  Introduce  a  bUl  on  any 
subject.  He  simply  drops  It  In  the  little  box 
attached  to  the  Speaker's  rostrum.  The 
Speaker  immediately  refers  it  to  the  proper 
committee.  Sometimes  a  controversy  arises 
between  committees  as  to  which  should  get 
some  particular  bill.  Such  a  controversy 
arose  between  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
over  the  so-called  lease-lend  bill.  Each 
claimed  Jurisdiction.  The  one  on  the  ground 
that  it  pertained  to  foreign  policy  and  the 
other  on  the  ground  that  it  pertained  to 
defense. 


After  a  bill  is  introduced  and  referred  to 
the  committee  having  Jurisdiction  over  Its 
subject  matter,  it  may  there  remain,  as  so 
frequently  happens,  quietly  and  peacefully. 
There  it  gracefully  dies  or  will  die  unless 
proper  pressure  is  brought  upon  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  who  is  always  of  the  ma- 
jority party,  to  give  It  consideration.  You 
win  note  that  I  said  "proper  pressure."  not 
Just  "pressure"  that  is  brought  to  bear.  You 
know  the  complexion  of  Congress  and  its 
temper:  and  I  leave  to  your  imagmatlon  as  to 
what  constitutes  "proper  pressure." 

Suppose  our  bill  has  the  "proper  backing" 
and  the  chairman  calls  the  committee  into 
session.  Witnesses  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee and  they  are  examined  by  the  mem- 
bers. Upon  a  basis  of  this  evidence,  always 
with  due  regard  for  the  executive  recom- 
mendations, the  committee  acts  on  the  bill. 
It  may  amend  it.  It  may  vote  to  table  it. 
It  may  vote  to  report  it  adversely.  Or  it  may 
vote  to  report  it  favorably. 

The  important  fact  to  bear  In  mind  Is  that 
as  a  general  rule  the  House  accepts  the  bill  in 
the  form  reported  by  the  committee.  At  any 
rate  the  pxjsltlon  taken  by  the  committee 
members  when  the  bill  comes  before  the 
House  exerts  considerably  more  Influence  on 
the  House  as  a  whole  than  the  position  taken 
by  some  one  individual  Meml>er  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  handling  the  specific 
bill.  The  House  membership  feels  that  the 
members  of  the  commltte*  which  heard  the 
testimony  and  had  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  witness  know  much  more  about 
the  subject  than  any  other  Member. 

You  may  not  think  so  but  I  am  giving  you 
a  very  valuable  tip.  Whenever  you  find  your- 
self in  the  position  where  you  feel  the  pro- 
vision of  some  pending  bill  should  be  changed, 
the  first  question  that  should  come  to  your 
mind  is.  What  committee  is  handling  that 
bill  and  what  Member  from  Illinois  has  a 
seat  on  that  committee?  He  is  the  party  to 
contact,  either  directly  or  indirectly  through 
your  own  Congressman. 

Our  bill  is  reported  and  placed  on  the  ap- 
propriate calendar.  There  it  may  remain  for 
weeks  months,  or  maybe  for  an  entire  session 
of  Congress.  The  House  has  another  com- 
mittee which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  traffic 
officer  in  directing  legislation.  It  decides 
what  legislation  gets  the  right-of-way  and 
what  does  not.    I  refer  to  the  Committee  on 

Rules.  .  .  . 

Let  us  assume  that  my  committee,  which 
happens  to  be  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  reports  our  bill.  It  Is  on  the 
calendar.  The  next  step  Is  for  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
to  go  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  ask 
its  permission  to  bring  the  bUl  up  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House.  If  it  is  granted,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  will  report  a  resolution, 
sometimes  called  a  rule,  for  the  special  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  The  rule  will  stipulate 
the  nimiber  of  hours  of  debate  and  whether 
or  not  any  amendments  can  be  made  to  the 
bill  on  the  floor. 

On  the  day  assigned  the  rule  is  presented 
to  the  House  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  For  1  hour  the  House  de- 
bates the  rule.  If  approved  by  a  vote  of  the 
House  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  or  some  other  com- 
mittee as  the  case  may  be,  moves  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  for  consideration  of  the 
bill  made  in  order  by  the  rule  Just  adopted. 

The  Speaker  appoints  a  Member  from  the 
majority  side  to  preside  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  the  debate  fol- 
lows with  the  time  controlled,  one-half  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  reporting  the 
bill  and  the  other  half  by  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  that  committee.  If  a  Member 
wishes  to  speak  for  or  against  the  blU,  he 
must  go  to  either  of  these  gentlemen  In  con- 
trol of  the  time  to  ask  that  he  be  given  so 
many  minutes.    One  may  ask  for  a  half  hour 


but  only  get  6  minutes.  After  all,  there  ara 
435  Members,  and  now  and  then  each  wants 
to  speak  his  piece. 

Just  a  few  da\*s  ago  I  heard  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen in  control  of  time  say:  "Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
the  remaining  15  seconds  on  this  side.'*  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  rose  in  his 
place  and  said:  "Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  my  rep- 
utation for  brevity  in  the  House  is  such  that 
the  gentleman  has  put  those  15  seconds  Into 
perfectly  safe  hands." 

Great  formality  is  observed  during  tb^  de« 
bates,  but  sometimes  there  is  some  good- 
natured  repartee  lietween  the  Members.  I 
recall  tbat  during  the  debate  on  the  lease- 
lend  bill  two  old  cronies  got  Into  an  argument 
near  the  microphone  In  the  well  of  the  Hovise. 
whereupon  a  third  good  friend  rose  in  his 
place  and  said: 

"If  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts  and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  would  get  out  of  their  hud- 
dle I  could  hear  what  they  were  saying." 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
prcmptly  retorted.  "If  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  would  extend  his 
ears  to  their  fullest  extent  our  conversation 
would  be  quite  audible  to  him." 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  general  debata 
on  the  bUl  it  Is  then  read  for  amendment 
under  what  is  known  as  the  &-minute  rule. 
Any  Member  may  offer  an  amendment.  Ha 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes  to  explain  it  and 
to  urge  its  adoption.  Likewise,  a  Member 
may  rise  in  opposition  to  it.  The  presiding 
Chairman,  incidentally,  always  tries  to  rec- 
ognize the  chairman  of  the  committee  la 
charge  of  the  bill  whenever  he  seeks  recog- 
nition If  he  states,  "The  committee  accepts 
the  amendment,"  the  House  will  invariably 
adopt  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should 
vigorously  oppose  It,  the  House  will  Invari- 
ably reject  It.  Here  again  Is  an  illustration 
of  the  power  of  a  committee  and  Its  chair- 
man. And  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  you 
that  the  party  In  power  has  a  majority  on 
every  committee  of  the  House.  It  controls 
the  entire  legislative  machinery. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
minority,  however  small  it  may  be  and  how- 
ever much  of  an  "underdog."  so  to  speak,  it 
may  appear  to  be  plays  a  very  vital  part  in 
the  functioning  of  thU  legislative  machinery. 
Indeed  our  system  of  government  could  not 
properly  operate  without  a  minority  party. 
It  can  be  demonstrated  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  if  the  majority 
In  Congress  were  not  so  overwhelming.  The 
best  laws  are  those  which  are  hammered  out 
on  the  anvil  of  legislative  debate  and  not 
rushed  through  with  a  chorus  of  "yeas." 

An  overwhelming  majority  makes  for  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  the  majority  Mem- 
bers. They  are  inclined  to  absent  themselves 
from  meetings,  making  It  a  point  to  be  pres- 
ent only  when  a  vote  is  to  be  taken.  They 
feel  so  secure  In  thelf  positions  that  they  ara 
Inclined  to  ignore  the  suggestions  of  every- 
one except  those  that  come  from  their  own 
leadership,  not  ^even  taking  the  time  to  In- 
quire into  the  merits  of  a  proposal  that  may 
be  offered.  Too  large  a  majority  makes  for 
both  indifference  and  arrogance.  An  effec- 
tive check  Is  lacking. 

It  Is  the  role  of  the  minority  to  serve 
as  this  check.  As  I  conceive  the  proper 
function  of  my  party  in  Congress,  it  is  dual: 
On  the  one  hand,  to  oppose;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  to  propose.  I  do  not  t)elleve  In 
opposition  simply  for  opposition's  sake.  But 
I  do  believe  that  It  U  the  duty  of  the 
minority  to  point  out  mistakes,  to  serve  as 
a  warning  to  the  people  of  the  dangers  of  any 
suggested  policy  or  course  of  action.  Not 
only  Is  It  the  duty  of  the  minority  to  point 
out  mlsUkes  and  to  warn  the  people.  It  la 
also  our  duty,  as  I  see  it.  to  propose  an  alter- 
native course,  to  be  con8truct:ve 

The  basic  issue  between  the  majority  and 
the   minority    is   on   the   cenualizatlon   at 
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power  In  an  twvr  expanding  bureaucracy.  If 
you  analyze  all  the  arguments  for  and  against 
every  major  piece  of  legislation  that  ha«  come 
before  Congress  In  the  last  8  years  you  will 
find  that  tbe  question  of  delegation  and  cen- 
tralization of  powers  has  been  tbe  central 
point  at  Issue. 

Ocnerally  speaking,  this  was  the  dividing 
line  between  tbe  proponents  and  tbe  op- 
ponents of  tbe  so-called  lease-lend  bill.  It 
was  iK)t  so  much  a  question  of  extending 
aid  to  the  democracies  at  war  as  it  was  a 
quesUon  of  whether  our  country  should  enter 
upon  such  a  program  without  anyone  being 
prepared  to  say  how  far  we  would  be  able  to 
go  and  without  the  people's  representatives 
in  CongrcM  having  any  effective  control  over 
what  Is  done. 

Today  our  people  are  willing  to  approve 
policiea  and  methods  of  carrying  out  thoee 
policies  which  only  a  short  time  ago  they 
would  have  most  vigorously  opposed. 
Tlurougb  ^belr  representatives  in  Congress 
they  have  given  their  approval  of  the  pro- 
gram by  which  this  country  becomes  the 
araenal  at  the  democracies  of  tbe  world 
under  the  sole  direction  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. They  have  approved  a  program  which 
the  administration  has  charactariaed  as  an 
all-out  program. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  this 
"all-out"  program  may  mean.  I  think  we 
ibould  be  realistic  about  these  things.  In- 
deed. I  think  we  should  be  intelUgenUy  sel- 
flah.  That  is  to  say.  we  must  prepare  our- 
••Ivea  now  to  meet  a  very  trying  futxire. 
We  must  prepare  ourselves  now  for  tremen- 
dous sacrifices.  We  must  recognize  that  we 
are  entering  upon  a  program  which  may  mean 
complete  bankruptcy  and  possibly  the  de- 
struction of  our  own  democracy.  It  is  an 
"all-out"  program.  At  the  very  least,  we  are 
aettlnf  in  motion  economic  forces  certain  to 
causr  a  complete  dislocation  of  our  economy 
and  certain  to  confront  us  with  a  difficult 
period  of  readjustment.  But  no  one  seems 
to  give  much  thought  to  where  we  are  going. 
we  simply  say.  it  is  an  "all-out"  policy. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  address- 
iBf  myseU  here  in  opposition  to  the  "all-out" 
program.  That  is  now  the  committed  policy 
of  our  Oovemment.  I  merely  desire  to  con- 
tribute whatever  I  can  for  some  appreciation 
of  what  .this  may  mean  to  all  of  us. 

Last  week  I  sat  in  the  Congress  during  the 
debate  upon  2  bills.  1  in  connection  with 
the  storage  of  some  6.000.000  balee  of  cotton 
taken  into  ownership  by  the  Government  in 
connection  with  loans  to  farmers  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  argu- 
ments concerned  a  poesible  saving  of  $1,825.- 
000  by  a  reduction  of  storage  rates.  The 
debate  lasted  3  days,  and  at  all  times  a  large 
percentage  of  the  Members  were  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  second  bill  was  the  fifth  supplemental 
defense  bill,  representing  appropriations 
totaling  •4.073.810.074.  The  argtiments  on 
this  bill  were  concluded  in  one  afternoon  of 
not  more  than  4  hours. 

The  figures  mentioned  In  connection  with 
our  national  defense  are  Just  too  fantastic  to 
be  digested  by  the  human  mind.  Congress 
and  the  man  on  the  street  can  appreciate  a 
million  dollars,  but  when  It  comes  to  a  bil- 
Itan  it  is  just  an  expression  without  meaning. 
I  do  not  wish  to  clutter  yovir  minds  with 
figures,  but  I  feel  It  a  duty  to  try  to  translate 
teto  some  understandable  form  the  sums  that 
■re  being  expended  in  order  that  the  United 
SUtes  may  become  the  arsenal  of  the  world. 
The  total  sums  appropriated  and  in  the 
prccesa  of  bdng  expended  for  natioruJ  de- 
fense since  January  1.  IMO  (15  months), 
amount  to  t31.654.000.000.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  seven  bllUon  appropriated  under 
the  lease-lend  bU.  making  a  sum  of  thlrty- 
d^t  bllUon  five  hundred  and  fifty-four  mil- 


lion.  And  to  this  sum  must  also  be  added 
$8,000,000,000  for  the  ordinary  nonmilitary 
expenses  of  running  the  Government  during 
the  period  in  question,  making  a  total  of 
$46,554,000,000. 

Such  an  astronomical  sum  means  nothing 
to  me.  but  I  shall  by  comparison  try  to 
translate  it  into  Items  of  our  national 
wealth,  with  which  we  all  have  some  famil- 
iarity. The  figures  I  now  present  were  com- 
piled by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  represent  the 
classification  of  national  wealth  in  1937. 

I  refer  again  to  the  figure  of  forty-six  bil- 
lion dollars  of  defense  and  ordinary  Gov- 
ernment expenses  for  the  past  15  months. 
That  you  may  appreciate  what  this  means, 
let  me  point  out  that  all  of  the  agricultural 
property.  Including  farm  dwellings,  were  val- 
ued In  1937  at  about  the  same  amount, 
namely,  forty  six  and  eight-tenth  billion  dol- 
lars. Take  another  comparison — all  of  the 
household  goods.  Including  private  automo- 
biles. These  were  valued  at  $45,000,000,000. 
All  of  the  railroads  In  the  United  States  were 
valued  at  only  $27,000,000,000.  All  of  the  pub- 
lic utilities  were  valued  at  twenty-six  and 
one-half  billion  dollars.  And  the  total 
wealth  of  the  entire  country  was  $323,000.- 
000.000.  Thus  the  forty-six  and  one-half 
billion  dollars  which  we  have  appropriated 
in  only  15  months  is  14.7  percent  of  our 
people's  national  wealth.  And  the  end  Is 
not  yet. 

Let  us  look  at  It  another  way.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  national  income  of  the  United 
States  In  the  next  year,  due  to  defense  activ- 
ities, may  increase  to  $80,000,000,000.  This 
sum  of  forty-six  and  one-half  billion  now 
appropriated  is  equal  to  50  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  earned  by  our  fellow  citizens  and  the 
country  at  large.  And  I  again  remind  you 
that  the  end  of  such  expenditures  is  not  in 
sight.  What  does  50  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
mean  to  the  average  man?  Each  one  of  you 
take  his  own  case  and  think  it  over. 

At  no  time  has  the  administration  given 
us  the  slightest  Indication  of  bow  far  we 
might  go  without  completely  bankrupting 
our  Nation  and  Impoverishing  our  people. 
At  no  time  has  any  of  our  Government  heads 
suggested  a  sound  comprehensive  fiscal  policy 
and  tax  system  to  support  this  "all  out"  pro- 
gram. It  is  to  this  that  I  urge  serious 
thovight.  A  strong  defense  necessarily  de- 
pends not  alone  upon  men,  tanks,  guns,  and 
ships.  It  also  depends  upon  ovir  having  a 
fiscal  policy  that  will  enable  us  to  fliumce 
the  defense  machinery. 

There  are  only  three  ways  by  which  our 
Government  can  handle  this  Increasing  bur- 
den on  our  economy:  (1)  By  infiatlon;  (2) 
by  a  capital  levy,  and  (3)  by  taxation.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  possible  combination  of  all 
three. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  the  matter 
of  infiatlon.  All  of  us  are  familiar  with  what 
took  place  in  the  countries  of  Europe  fol- 
lowing tbe  exhaustion  of  the  World  War.  It 
is  recorded  many  times  in  history  that  infla- 
tion Impoverishes  a  people.  Prices  rise  so 
rapidly  that  men  are  unable  to  buy  the  mere 
essentials  of  bread  and  butter  for  their  t&xn- 
llles.  Wages  in  terms  of  dollars  may  be 
greater  but  in  terms  of  prices  are  less. 

Tbe  beneficiaries  of  Insurance  policies  suf- 
fer. While  their  policies  are  paid  in  dollars, 
the  dollars  received  on  the  policies  may  have 
but  a  fraction  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollars  paid  as  premiums.  Endowed  institu- 
tions, such  as  hospitals  and  colleges,  would 
also  suffer  because  of  a  decline  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  their  income.  Infiatlon  is 
like  a  drunkard  who,  having  started  on  the 
course  of  dissipation,  is  hard  to  control  and 
eaimot  control  himself. 

The  second  possibility  la  what  I  referred 
to  as  a  cai^tal  levy.    This  has  already  taken 


concrete  form  in  a  bill.  H.  R.  3105,  Introduced 
by  Congressman  B.  Frank  Whelchel,  of 
Georgia.  In  his  bill,  pending  with  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  he  proposes  a  grad- 
uated tax  from  5  to  75  percent  on  net  wealth. 
It  is  not  a  tax  on  net  income  that  he  pro- 
poses; nor  is  it  a  tax  on  gross  income.  It  is 
an  expropriation  of  capital. 

Wealth  is  generally  the  sotirce  of  income, 
but  there  are  many  forms  of  wealth  that  are 
unproductive.  Take  a  piece  of  machinery 
producing  shoes;  both  the  machine  and  the 
shoes  are  wealth.  But  the  one  is  productive 
and  the  other  unproductive. 

The  bill  I  refer  to  is  obviously  intended  to 
compel  every  citizen  to  participate  In  the 
"all-out"  program  by  what  amounts  to  a  di- 
rect gift  to  the  Government.  A  census  of  in- 
dividual gross  wealth  will  be  taken.  Then  the 
President  wUl  establish  what  offsets  are  to  be 
allowed  to  arrive  at  a  figure  of  net  wealth,  and 
the  citizen  wUl  either  pay  to  the  Government 
a  certain  percentage  in  cash,  depending  upon 
the  particular  tax  bracket  in  which  he  falls, 
or  will  give  a  mortgage  bearing  6-percent 
interest  to  the  Treasury  Department.  These 
mortgages  are  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  cur- 
rency issue,  which,  together  with  the  cash 
received,  will  help  defray  the  cost  of  the  "all- 
out"  policy. 

This  type  of  legislation  Is  nonsense,  but 
to  be  taken  seriously.  There  have  been  many 
examples  of  capital  levies  in  the  financitd 
history  of  the  world. 

The  third  way  by  whicl  our  Government 
can  meet  these  extraordinary  expenditures  is 
by  greatly  increased  taxes.  This  we  cannot 
avoid.  No  one  seems  to  be  much  worried 
about  it  at  tbe  present  time  but  when  we  do 
begin  to  meet  the  coets  we  will  then  appreci- 
ate how  far  we  have  gone  and  what  sacrifices 
must  be  made. 

There  are  a  number  of  proposals  presently 
being  considered  in  Congress.  For  instance, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  income  tax 
be  changed  from  one  on  net  income  to  one 
on  gross  Income.  That  would  eliminate  all 
exemptions  and  all  deductions.  Having 
recently  filed  your  income-tax  returns  you 
can  readily  appreciate  what  that  would 
mean  to  you  personally  and  to  your  busi- 
ness. It  would  also  mean  that  every  man 
who  earns  a  dollar  would  be  obliged  to  pay 
a  tax  on  it.  In  addition  to  the  hidden  taxes 
he  now  pa3r8  on  items  he  purchases. 

It  is  also  being  seriously  proposed  that  a 
fiat  tax  of  5  percent  be  placed  on  all  pay 
rolls  under  a  "check-off  system."  This  levy 
would  be  handled  in  somewhat  the  same 
manner  as  the  social-security  taxes  are 
handled  and  would  naturally  be  in  addi- 
tion to  that  levy.  A  man  who  received  $20  a 
week  would  have  another  dollar  deducted 
each  week  by  his  employer  for  payment  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

As  you  may  know,  there  are  immediate 
prospects  of  a  sharp  increase  in  the  corporate 
excess-profits  tax  to  apply  to  all  business 
whether  or  not  that  business  is  actually  en- 
gaged in  defense  production.  And  there  are 
immediate  prospects  of  a  sharp  Increase,  as 
high  as  50  percent,  in  the  excise  taxes  on  such 
commodities  as  tobacco  and  liquor  and  pos- 
sibly all  down  the  line. 

Every  citizen  and  the  head  of  every  busi- 
ness should  bear  in  mind  that  even  if  we 
are  fortunate  enough  to  escape  what  is  popu- 
larly known  as  a  shooting  war.  there  is  not 
one  of  us — from  the  lowliest  workman  to  the 
highest-paid  executive,  nor  one  mother  of 
a  family — who  will  not  bear  their  share  of 
the  fantastic  financial  burden  that  will  be 
ours. 

I  have  this  advice  to  offer.  When  you  hear 
or  read  of  any  proposal  to  spend  Federal 
funds  for  other  than  absolute  routine  serv- 
ices of  the  Government  or  for  our  national 
defense,  protest.    Protest  not  once  but  con- 
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tlnually.  Write  your  Congressman.  Write 
your  Senator,  and  if  you  are  sufficiently 
Interested — and  I  hope  you  will  be — write 
the  President. 

There  are  and  there  will  be  many  pet 
projects  of  politicians  which,  having  been 
heretofore  rejected,  have  now  donned  the 
uniform  of  a  defense  measure  and  paraded 
as  being  a  vital  necessity.  Because  of  our 
intense  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  defense,  such 
projects  may  become  an  additional  load  on 
the  necks  of  the  taxpayers  unless  we  scruti- 
nize their  real  purpose  and  true  worth. 

The  St.  Lawrence-Great  Lakes  ship  and 
power  project  is  a  perfect  example  of  this.  It 
will  cost  about  $1,000,000,000.  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  completed  before  1947.  Yet  this 
project  is  now  being  pushed  on  the  basis  that 
new  shipyards  can  be  developed  on  the  Great 
Lakes  for  the  construction  of  ships  to  sup- 
plement the  hard-pressed  English  mercantile 
fieet. 

Defense  projects  should  be  classified  as  to 
their  Importance  and  none  should  be  brought 
to  the  Congress  for  appropriation  of  the  peo- 
ple's money  that  do  not  serve  an  immediate 
and  vital  purpose.  Only  in  this  way  can  we. 
in  our  sincere  desire  to  help  other  democ- 
racies, forfend  the  dangers  of  destroying  our 
own. 

If  we  of  the  minority  in  Congress  accom- 
plish nothing  more,  we  will  have  served  otir 
country  well  If  we  continue  our  fight  for  an 
orthodox  financial  policy  and  make  the  peo- 
ple of  America  aware  that  there  are  grave 
dangers  ahead.  This  is  an  "all-out"  program. 
By  all  means  be  realistic  about  it.  Calculate 
the  costs.  Remember  that  it  Is  your  wealth 
and  your  standard  of  living  that  are  being 
jeopardized.  Be  practical.  Demand  that  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  be  practical. 
In  this  way  only  can  we  do  our  duty  to  otir- 
selves  and  to  civilization. 


The  R.  E.  A.  Program 


Distribution  of  Defense  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LE  ROY  D.  DOWNS 

OF  coNNECnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  15,  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  DANBURY  (CONN.)  NEWS- 
TIMES 


Mr.  DOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  insert  the 
following  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Danbury  News-Times,  Danbury,  Conn.: 
(From   the   Danbury    (Conn.)    News-Times] 

DISTBIBtmON    OF   DEFENSE    INDUSTRT 

Representative  Le  Rot  D.  Downs  has  a 
grasp  of  the  defense  situation.  He  has  pre- 
sented Danbury  and  Norwalk  as  sites  espe- 
cially suited  to  defense   industries. 

Mr.  Downs  says  that  additional  defense 
plants  ought  to  be  distributed  to  cities  which 
are  not  heavily  engaged  in  defense  produc- 
tion. Danbury  falls  into  this  category  and 
Is  a  city  rather  difficult  to  get  at  from  the 
air.  The  principle  of  wide  distribution  of 
defense  industry  has  been  worked  out  in 
Great  Britain  under  pressure  of  experience 
and  necessity. 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  16.  1941 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration Is  ho'.ding  its  sixth  annual 
staff  conference  in  Washington  this 
week.  The  200  field  men  and  women  of 
the  R.  E.  A.  are  meeting  with  the  Wash- 
ington staff  for  anoiher  of  those  yearly 
interchanges  of  information  and  ideas 
that  have  done  much  to  mase  possible 
the  phenomenal  progress  of  the  R.  E.  A. 
program  of  making  central-station  elec- 
tric service  available  to  unserved  areas 
of  rural  America. 

The  R.  E.  A.  was  set  up  in  the  spring 
of  1935.  At  that  time,  only  about  a 
tenth  of  the  farms  in  this  rich  and  great 
country  had  electric  service.  The  elec- 
tric-power industry  had  been  in  exist- 
ence since  1882,  and  during  all  those 
years — more  than  half  a  century — the 
best  that  it  had  done  was  to  get  service 
to  a  tenth  of  American  farms.  During 
the  6  years  since  the  start  of  the  R.  E.  A. 
program,  electricity  has  gone  into  the 
American  countryside  so  rapidly  that  to- 
day, instead  of  a  tenth  of  our  farms  hav- 
ing electricity,  a  third  of  them  have  it. 
And  more  than  half  of  the  farms  con- 
nected during  the  last  6  years  are  served 
by  R.  E.  A.  lines.  In  other  words,  the 
R.  E.  A.  alone  has  made  one  and  a  half 
times  the  progress  toward  electrifying 
rural  America  in  6  years  the  private 
utilities  had  made  in  more  than  50  years. 

Nor  is  that  all:  most  of  the  new  rural 
lines  that  the  private  utilities  have  built 
since  the  spring  of  1935  would  not  have 
been  built  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
stimulus  provided  by  the  R.  E.  A.  pro- 
gram and  for  the  demonstration  by  the 
R.  E.  A.  that  it  is  possible  to  build  safe, 
sturdy  rural  electric  lines  at  costs  well 
under  half  of  those  prevailing  in  the  pre- 
R.  E.  A.  days. 

The  R.  E.  A.  program  was  conceived 
primarily  as  a  means  of  helping  the 
American  farmer  to  attain  parity  with 
his  urban  cousin— parity  in  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  his  home,  parity  in 
the  educational  opoprtunities  open  to  his 
children  and  in  the  social  and  recrea- 
tional opportunities  open  to  his  whole 
family,  parity  in  economic  well-being. 
During  the  6  short  years  of  its  life,  the 
R.  E.  A.  has  made  substantial  progress 
along  these  lines.  Its  experience  thus 
far  has  shown  that  even  in  the  hum- 
blest farmhouse  electricity  is  a  necessity 
and  not  a  luxury.  Of  course,  the  field 
of  electrified  farming  has  barely  been 
scratched;  but  even  so,  it  is  already  pos- 
sible for  a  surprisingly  large  proportion 
of  farmers,  even  in  the  lower  brackets  of 


farm  income,  to  make  electricity  pay  Its 
way  and  invariably  yield  a  profit.  This 
condition  will  become  increasingly  gen- 
eral as  further  progress  is  made  In  bring- 
ing about  lower  prices  for  factory-built 
electrical  equipment  and,  perhaps  even 
more  important,  in  preparing  simple 
plans  from  which  farmers  can  build  sim- 
ple electrical  devices  at  home. 

The  application  of  electricity  to  farm 
operations  is  a  fascinating  subject. 
There  is  scarcely  a  type  of  farming 
practiced  in  the  United  States  today  to 
which  electricity  cannot  be  applied  to 
advantage.  And  new  uses  are  constantly 
being  developed  by  specialists  of  the 
R.  E.  A.,  the  T.  V.  A.,  the  research 
bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  various  land-grant  colleges. 
But  it  is  not  merely  the  farm  family 
that  benefits  when  a  new  R.  E.  A.  coop- 
erative electric- power  sj'stem  goes  into 
operation.  Th-i  whole  agriculturril  com- 
munity is  revitalized  and  strengthened, 
both  socially  and  economically.  Elec- 
tricity makes  it  po.ssible  to  provide  rural 
schools  with  running  water  and  mod- 
ern plumbing,  as  well  as  with  efBcient, 
up-to-date  laboratories  for  classes  in 
shopwork.  vocational  agriculture,  and 
home  economics.  It  makes  rural  schools, 
churches,  and  halls  more  effective  com- 
munity centers.  It  makes  possible  the 
modernization  of  rural  stores,  black- 
smith shops,  garages,  and  filling  stations. 
One  of  the  most  Important  contribu- 
tions that  the  more  than  700  R.  E.  A. 
cooperatives  are  making  to  the  well- 
being,  not  only  of  their  own  communi- 
ties but  of  the  Nation  Itself,  is  found  in 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  facilitating 
widespread  decentralization  of  industry. 
By  running  electric  power  lines  Into  the 
open  country  the  cooperatives  are  free- 
ing many  types  of  industry  of  the  need 
for  locating  in  urban  centers.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a  distinct  trend  toward  re- 
turning the  processing  of  many  com- 
modities back  toward  the  communities 
that  produce  them. 

The  R.  E.  A.  cocperatlves  are  providing 
power  to  several  thousand  small  indus- 
trial plants  scattered  all  over  the  coun- 
try. And  the  number  is  increasing  con- 
stantly. During  the  present  emergency, 
many  of  these  plants  are  producing  ma- 
terials vital  to  national  defense— ram- 
rods, precision  tools,  engine  parts,  and 
many  others.  Oil-well  pumps  and  coal- 
mine machinery  are  being  operated  by 
R.  E.  A.  power.  In  Arkansas,  a  group  of 
cinnabar  mines,  from  the  ore  of  which 
mercury  is  produced,  have  been  reopened, 
thanks  to  the  availability  of  R.  E.  A. 
power,  and  are  contributing  to  relief  of 
the  mercury  shortage  which  was  threat- 
ening to  hamper  our  national-defense 
effort. 

As  the  R.  E.  A.  program  continues  to 
expand,  it  will  contribute  still  further  to 
decentralization  of  industries  vital  to  de- 
fease in  the  present  emergency  and 
adapted  to  strengthening  the  economic 
foundations  of  the  rural  community 
when  normal  times  return.  And.  as  I 
said,  this  progrnm  is  expanding,  and  ex- 
panding rapidly.    Let  me  quote  a  few 
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figures  to  show  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  since  July  1. 1939,  the  day  that 
the  R.  E.  A.  became  an  Administration 
within  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

On  July  1.  1939,  allotments  made  by 
the  R.  E.  A.  totaled  $227,800,064:  by 
March  1,  1941,  they  totaled  $362,011,621. 
The  increase  was  $134,211,557.  Funds 
advanced  totaled  $122,337,824  on  July  1, 
1939:  on  March  31.  1941,  they  totaled 
$266,337,824.  an  Increase  of  $144,029,807. 
R.  E.  A.  systems  were  operating  115.000 
miles  of  line  on  July  1,  1939:  on  March  1. 
IMl,  they  were  operating  281,231  miles. 
an  increase  of  166.231  miles.  The  num- 
ber of  consumers  connected  to  R.  E.  A. 
Unes  on  July  I.  1939.  was  268,242:  on 
March  1.  1941,  it  was  709.578,  an  in- 
crease of  541,336  consumers. 

These  figures  indicate  that  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  the  allotments  made 
by  the  R.  E.  A.  to  date  have  been  made 
since  July  1. 1939.  Approximately  54  per- 
cent of  all  the  funds  advanced  to  R.  E.  A. 
borrowers  have  been  advanced  during  the 
same  period.  Approximately  60  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  miles  of  lines  ener- 
gized by  the  R.  E.  A.  to  date  have  gone 
into  service  since  July  1.  1939.  Approxi- 
mately 76  percent  of  all  the  consumers 
now  connected  to  R.  E.  A.  lines  began 
taking  service  since  the  R.  E.  A.  entered 
the  Department  of  Agricultiire. 

These  figures,  of  course,  are  no  reflec- 
tion upon  the  able  and  devoted  men  who 
guided  the  R.  E.  A.  while  it  was  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  They  recruited  a  staff 
of  alert  and  enthusiastic  men  and  women. 
If  they  had  not  done  so.  difficult,  indeed, 
would  have  been  the  task  of  Robert  B. 
Craig,  who  guided  the  R.  E.  A.  through 
the  trying  summer  of  1939,  when  new  re- 
lationships with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture were  being  developed  and  uncer- 
tainties vexed  the  organization:  and  even 
more  difficult  would  have  been  the  task 
of  Harry  Slattery,  the  present  Adminis- 
trator. As  it  was,  when  Mr.  Slattery  took 
over  the  direction  of  the  R.  E.  A.  in  the 
autumn  of  1939  he  found  an  organization 
that  knew  whither  it  was  heading,  and 
that  was  intent  on  moving  straight  to- 
ward its  goal  in  spite  of  obstacles  and  op- 
position. As  a  result,  freed  of  the  need 
for  building  an  organization,  Mr.  Slattery. 
veteran  of  every  power  and  conservation 
fight  since  the  days  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, was  able  to  devote  his  attention  to 
speeding  up  the  program  and  to  planning 
new  advances  from  the  positions  already 
consolidated. 

It  Is  well  for  the  American  farmer — 
yes;  it  is  well  for  all  Americans — that 
guidance  of  the  R  E.  A.  program  is  in 
the  hands  of  an  able,  devoted,  and  in- 
corruptible Administrator  backed  up  by 
an  alert  and  understanding  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Fbr  the  task  ahead  of  the 
R.  E.  A.  is  greater  than  that  behind  it. 
A  third  of  American  farms  are  now 
served;  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  mere 
tenth  that  were  served  only  6  years  ago. 
But  the  unserved  two-thirds  present  a 
challenge  to  the  R.  E.  A.  and  to  all 


friends  of  its  program.  To  make  the 
benefits  of  electricity  available  to  them 
will  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  engineers 
who  have  been  constantly  reducing  the 
over-all  cost  of  building  lines;  it  will  tax 
the  ingenuity  of  operating  technicians 
who  have  done  wonders  in  reducing 
maintenance  and  operating  costs:  it  will 
tax  the  ingenuity  of  agricultural  engi- 
neers to  devise  new  ways  in  which  even 
the  lowest-income  farmers  can  make 
electricity  pay  its  way,  so  that  service 
will  not  be  an  additional  drain  on  their 
meager  resources. 

In  the  years  that  lie  ahead  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  development  of  small 
rural  industries  to  which  I  have  referred 
will  be  important  to  the  development  of 
the  R.  E.  A.  program  and,  even  more  im- 
portant, to  the  rebuilding  on  a  sound 
economic  basis  of  the  depressed  areas  of 
rural  America.  Such  industries  are  im- 
portant to  national  defense:  they  will  be, 
if  anything,  more  important  to  the  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  of  rural  America 
after  the  emergency  has  passed.  They 
can  provide  farmers  with  markets  close 
to  home.  They  can  provide  full-time 
employment  for  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  farm  boys  and  girls  whom  the  land 
itself  carmot  adequately  support.  They 
can  provide  part-time  employment  dur- 
ing slack  seasons  for  many,  many  more 
farm  people,  thus  contributing  to  in- 
creased farm  income  and  hence  to  con- 
servation of  our  two  most  valuable  natu- 
ral resources — the  soil  from  which 
springs  the  supply  of  food  and  fiber, 
without  which  we  could  not  subsist,  and 
the  nual  manhood  and  womanhood  on 
which,  to  an  increasing  extent  as  the 
vital  statistics  show,  depends  the  future 
growth  and  strength  of  all  America, 
urban  as  well  as  rural. 

Through  the  R.  E.  A.  program,  we  have 
embarked  upon  a  great  adventure  in 
democracy.  It  is  an  adventure  in  which 
we  are  using  our  natural  resources  of 
falling  water,  coal,  and  oil  to  develop 
electric  energy  not  for  profit  but  for 
service.  It  is  an  adventure  from  which 
there  can  be  no  turning  back.  We  must 
electrify  every  farm  home  in  America. 

It  is  an  adventure  that  demands,  and 
that  in  increasing  measure  will  demand, 
the  earnest  and  intelligent  efforts  of 
every  true  patriot.  It  is  an  adventure 
the  end  of  which  is  not  yet  in  sight;  an 
adventure  that  will  not  end  even  with 
the  stringing  of  an  electric  line  to  the 
last  farmhouse  in  America,  because  rural 
electrification  is  a  means,  not  an  end. 
The  lower  we  can  bring  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity, and  the  more  practical  uses  we 
can  find  for  it  in  the  home,  on  the  farm. 
and  in  the  rural  community,  the  greater 
will  be  the  return  that  America  receives 
from  its  investmait  in  the  R.  E.  A.  pro- 
gram— a  return  measured  partly  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  but  measured  also  in  the 
improved  health,  alertness,  and  well- 
beiiog  of  the  rural  men  and  women  who 
are,  and  always  have  been,  the  backbone 
of  America. 


One-Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Oregon  Trail 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  16,  1941 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing and  directing  the  Postmaster 
General  to  issue  a  stamp  to  conmiemorate 
a  notable  celebration  which  will  take 
place  in  1943  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
This  event  has  real  national  significance. 
It  is  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  an 
event  momentous  in  the  Northwest  and 
to  the  Nation.  It  marlts  the  one-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  provisional  civil  government  in  the 
far  West,  the  opening  of  the  old  Oregon 
Trail,  and  the  great  immigration  of  a 
thousand  men.  women,  and  children  into 
the  Northwest.  Starting  in  the  spring  of 
1843  from  the  banks  of  the  Missouri, 
going  on  up  the  Platte  and  over  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  across  the  Green  River, 
up  the  valley  of  the  Snake  to  the  banks 
of  the  Columbia,  it  took  6  months  for  the 
trip  which  was  one  of  the  greatest  mi- 
grations in  all  history — 2,000  miles  with- 
out roads,  over  mountains,  fording  rush- 
ing rivers — what  hardships  they  en- 
countered. 

That  was  a  wonderful  group  of  peo- 
ple. It  was  my  pleasure  when  I  went 
into  Oregon  almost  60  years  ago  to  meet 
many  of  the  men  and  women  who  were  a 
part  of  that  migration  of  such  sig- 
nificance to  the  whole  country  and  in 
building  the  era  of  the  Pacific. 

I  include,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  the 
following  editorial  of  February  2,  1941, 
from  the  Oregonian: 

1943     CENTENNIAL 

Those  Who  have  taken  part  in  the  initia- 
tion of  plans  to  make  1943  a  year  of  centen- 
nial celebration  for  Oregon,  are  being  de- 
lighted and  reassured  by  the  manner  In 
which  the  Idea  catches  on  and  spreads.  It 
should  catch  on  and  spread,  without  limit. 
The  facts  are  clear  enough  that  1943  will  be 
the  year  of  all  years  for  Oregon  from  the 
historical  standpoint.  It  was  in  1843  that 
the  first  wagon  train  reached  the  Columbia, 
rumbling  down  the  Blue  mountains  under 
the  Applegates.  Martin,  McCarver,  and  Nes- 
mlth;  It  was  earUer  that  same  year  that 
the  settlers  divided  on  the  line  which  old 
Joe  Meek  drew  In  the  dust  of  Champoeg. 
and  so  brought  into  being  the  provisional 
government;  It  was  later  that  same  year  that 
Lieutenant  Fremont  led  his  exploring  party 
through  the  Deschutes  and  Klamath  coun- 
try to  California. 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  find  another  year 
in  which  so  much  of  moment  happened. 
And  these  happenings  were  well  spaced  over 
the  present  State — along  the  route  of  the 
trail,  in  the  Willamette  Valley  and  throiigli 
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central  Oregon.  It  is  a  matter  of  obvious 
logic  that  Oregon  should  celebrate,  and  that 
Its  celebrations  should  be  well  scattered 
rather  than  concentrated  in  anj'thing  re- 
sembling a  central  exposition. 

Yet  some  times  even  the  obvious  does  not 
win  quick  support.  This  time  it  has.  Lead- 
ing citizens  throughout  the  State  have 
signed  the  incorporation  papers  eagerly;  and 
Governor  Sprague,  who  long  has  had  the 
possibilities  of  1943  in  mind,  announces  that 
he  will  address  a  special  communication  to 
the  legislature  approving  State  support.  It 
is  a  program  that  deserves  State-wide  en- 
thusiasm. We  can  make  ourselves  a  greater 
future  by  such  a  united  celebration  of  our 
past.    And  we  seem  to  be  getting  under  way. 


The  St  Lawrence  Waterway — The 
Proponent's  Side 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  16,  1941 


STATEMENT  PREPARED  BY  JOSEPH  WIN- 
TERBOTHAM,  OF  BURLINGTON.  VT. 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  Honorable  Joseph  Winter- 
botham.  of  Burlington.  Vt..  I  am  insert- 
ing a  statement  which  he  has  prepared, 
covering  and  favoring  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  project. 

As  the  radio  announcers  say:  "The 
opinions  expressed  are  his  own.  and  not 
necessarily  those  of  his  sponsor." 

Mr.  Winterbotham's  statement  fol- 
lows: 

There  is  an  agreement!  signed  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  on  March  19,  1941, 
providing  for  a  cooperative  development  and 
utilization  of  the  water  of  the  Great  Lakes- 
8t.  Lawrence  River  basin  for  navigation  and 
power.  An  exchange  of  notes  preceding  the 
agreement  revealed  that  the  construction  of 
this  project  is  regarded  as  directly  associated 
with  both  the  power  supply  and  shipbuilding 
phases  of  our  national-defense  program,  in- 
cluding the  plan  for  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  the  determination  to  supply 
all  possible  aid  to  Great  Britain,  the  members 
of  the  British  Commonwealth,  and  their 
allies. 

This  agreement  Is  of  vital  importance  to 
New  England  farmers  and  Industry. 

During  the  past  several  years  I  have  given 
almost  my  entire  time  to  a  close  study  of 
the  conditions  prevailing  throughout  New 
England  with  the  hope  that  In  my  limited 
way  I  could  get  behind  and  support  anything 
that  would  advance  its  interests. 

NEW    ENGLAND   INDUSTRT 

In  my  studies  and  visits  throughout  New 
England,  I  find  that  Industrial  New  England, 
long  recognized  as  the  beehive  of  Industry  in 
the  United  States,  Is  in  a  complete  state  of 
demoralization  and  decay.  During  the  last 
year  I  have  traveled  over  every  State  and  al- 
most  every   county  of   every   New   England 


State,  and  what  do  I  find?  An  increasing 
number  of  factories  of  every  character  closed 
down,  absolutely  idle.  In  a  great  many  In- 
stances machinery  has  been  dismantled.  In 
some  instances  It  has  been  sold  as  scrap  and 
in  others,  doors  are  closed,  windows  boarded 
up,  with  machinery  going  to  rack  and  ruin. 

No  liew  Englander  can  travel  the  New  Eng- 
land States  as  I  have  and  not  come  away 
thoroughly  heartsick  at  the  Industrial  pic- 
ture there  presented.  The  Industrial  loss  of 
New  England  since  1919  has  been  terrifflc. 
The  following  table  taken  from  the  United 
States  Census  rep<»ts  of  Industry  and  manu- 
facture show  the  fearful  loss  that  New  Eng- 
land has  suffered  in  its  greatest  asset: 

Decline    of    New    England's    manufacturing, 
1919-39 


Year 


1919 

1«29 , 

1933 , 

ia39 

Loss.     1019    to 
1939: 
Amount... 
Percent 


Number 
of  w  age 
earners 


1,351,000 

1.098,000 

7»<,000 

953,000 


S396.000 
29 


Wages  paid 


Value  added 
by  manu- 
facture 


$1,  43«,  000.  000  $3,  231. 000. 000 

1,  346.  00(1.  («K)    3,  23.'i.  000.  000 

G,<^,  OH).  (lUll    I,  »«,  000.  OOU 

1,024,000,000,  2,430,000.000 


412,000,000       801,00a  000 

29!  25 


In  the  20  years  since  the  war,  400,000  Jobs 
have  been  lost;  #400,000.000  in  wages;  9800,- 
000,000  in  values  not  created  in  our  factories. 
At  the  same  time.  New  England's  people  have 
Increased  by  a  million,  from  7.401,000  In  1920 
to  8,437,000  in   1940. 

Every  State  in  the  region  has  shared  in 
this  loss  of  Industry.  In  the  two  decades 
wage  earners  In  Maine's  factories  declined 
1  in  7;  in  Connecticut,  1  in  5;  In  Rhode 
Island,  1  in  4;  and  in  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, and  Massachusetts  by  the  even  larger 
proportion  of  1  in  3. 

These  declines  In  New  England  far  ex- 
ceed those  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  While 
wages  and  wage  earners  In  our  New  England 
factories  fell  by  29  percent,  the  drop  in  the 
entire  country  was  only  al>out  13  percent,  or 
less  than  half.  Where  values  created  In  our 
factories  declined  about  25  percent,  in  the 
United  States  they  remained  substantially 
undiminished.  And  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, in  the  year  1939,  the  States  of  the 
South  Atlantic  region  surpassed  New  Eng- 
land in  the  number  of  wage  earners. 

Symbolic  of  New  England's  industrial 
plight  was  the  recent  failure  of  the  world- 
renowned  Amoskeag  Co.  I  have  visited  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  and  I  have  seen  row  upon  row 
of  enormous  brick  buildings  lying  idle.  The 
sight  of  this  catastrophe  was  appalling. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  Industrial 
decadence?  Is  it  that  our  citizens  no  longer 
are  industrious?  Has  the  New  England 
trader,  famed  for  his  trading  ability  since 
the  beginning  of  this  country,  lost  his  cun- 
ning, or  has  New  England  individually  and 
collectively  developed  a  lackadaisical  ennui 
with  reference  to  industrial  activity?  I  be- 
lieve that  none  of  these  conclusions  are  the 
proper  solution  of  their  problem.  During  the 
last  year,  in  addition  to  my  own  study,  I 
have  employed  the  best  talent  available  to 
try  and  find  out  what  is  wrong  with  New 
England  industrially.  Reports  from  these 
men,  all  expert  in  their  respective  fields,  say 
New  England  indtistry  Is  suffering  from  the 
following  causes: 

1.  New  England  Is  geographically  located 
too  far  from  the  center  of  the  United  States 
population   (consuming  area). 

2.  New  England  industry  mtast  bring  In 
its  raw  products  and  ship  out  ita  finished 


products.  Long  distance  and  high  trana- 
portation  costs  must  be  abaorbed  against 
competitors  more   favorably  located. 

3.  New  England  freight  rate*  have  ad- 
vanced from  50  to  100  percent  since  1917,  all 
of  which  has  Increased  absorptions  and  made 
successful    competition    impossible. 

A  fourth  factor,  discussed  below,  might  be 
added  at  this  point — the  urgent  necessity  of 
New  England  for  lower  rates  on  electricity. 

All  of  the  men  who  have  participated  with 
me  in  my  study  afrree  that  the  depression  has 
been  a  factor  in  New  England's  loss  of  manu- 
facture, but  likewise  all  of  these  men  agree 
that  New  England  is  really  suffering  from 
the  three  reasons  outlined,  and  that  New 
England's  industrial  supremacy  Is  doomed 
unless  something  can  be  done  to  relieve  the 
obstacles  referred  to  hereinbefore. 

Our  study  Indicates  that  there  la  only  one 
cure  available  that  will  insure  a  continua- 
tion of  our  Industrial  prominence.  A  way 
must  be  found  whereby  New  England  indtis- 
try  may  secure  its  raw  products  for  manu- 
facture more  cheaply  and  a  way  must  be 
found  under  which  New  England  Industry 
may  serve  a  wider  consuming  territory  at  a 
cheaper  transportation  cost  with  its  finished 
products. 

The  cheapest  mode  of  transportation  yet 
developed  Is  deep-draft  water  transporta- 
tion. There  are  two  water  projects  now  un- 
der consideration  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
errunent.  Both  of  these,  if  completed,  will 
have  a  very  material  effect  upon  the  rehabil- 
itation, preservation,  and  continued  growth 
of  industrial  New  England.  I  have  refer- 
ence to  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  develop- 
ment and  to  the  development  of  the  so- 
called  Hudson-Cliamplaln  cut-off.  Develop- 
ment of  these  projects  will  not  only  reduce 
transportation  costs  for  New  England  Indus- 
try, but  they  will  widen  the  territory  which 
New  England  Industry  may  serve  with  Its 
finished  products.  Prom  my  study  the  de- 
velopment of  the.se  two  projects  furnish  the 
only  logical  solution  for  the  dilemma  now 
facing  New  England  Industry. 

OPPOSmON    TO    TH«    raOJECTS 

The  opposition  to  these  projects  comes 
largely  from  two  sources,  vie: 

1.  Private  power  Interests. 

2.  The  railroads. 

PRIVATE  POWER  INTERESTS 

Coupled  with  the  Improvement  of  naviga- 
tion for  oceangoing  bottoms,  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  Includes  one  of  the  largest  power 
developments  in  the  world.  This  is  of  vital 
Interest  to  every  New  England  State,  for 
every  child  In  our  schools  has  been  taught 
that  cheap  power  once  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  our  region's  Industrial  supremacy.  But 
today,  in  the  Intense  sectional  competition 
for  new  industry — with  cheap  electricity  the 
keynote — what  do  our  New  England  States 
have  to  offer?  The  hlghe-st  residential,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  rate  structure  In  the 
entire  Nation. 

St.  Lawrence  electricity  will  be  the  cheap- 
est In  the  world  tD  generate.  New  England 
will  receive  this  eli?ctrlclty — every  one  of  her 
States  is  within  transmission  distance. 
Drawing  stimulus  from  the  example  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  projtct.  It  is  today  within  the 
opportunity  of  all  New  England  once  again 
to  enjoy  among  the  lowest  rates  In  the 
Nation. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  howevet,  that  the 
private  power  Interests  of  the  United  States 
have  combined  to  fight  the  St.  Laurence  proj- 
ect, and  more  particularly  to  fight  the  rati- 
fication of  the  St.  Lawrence  agreement  before 
the  United  States  Congress.  These  private 
power   interests   not  only   object  to  publie 
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prodactlon  of  electricity  for  public  cccsump- 
Uoa  but  tbey  stand  in  the  way  of  lower  power 
ntes  so  vitally  necessary  for  New  England's 
prosperity. 

If  New  England's  statesmen  should  oppose 
the  8t.  Lawrence  agreement  because  of  the 
electricity  created,  it  is  clear  that  In  so  doing 
they  would  be  taking  a  position  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  welfare  of  the  people  whom 
they  serve.  Such  opposition  would  place 
Mew  England  In  alliance  with  an  entrenched 
combination  of  power  companies  which  have 
foxight  the  public  interest  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
^which  today  are  once  again  marshaling  their 
forces  to  defeat  the  public  interest  in  the 
proJ«et. 

THZ  wn.soAna 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States  object 
to  the  development  of  these  two  water  proj- 
ects, namely,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Hud- 
■on  Champlaln  Cut-Off.  Originally  the  rec- 
ord shovred  that  the  western  railroads  favored 
the  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  How- 
ever, the  records  further  show  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives  held 
November  20,  1930,  in  New  York  City  the 
railroads  as  a  unit  declared  their  policy  to 
be  in  opposition  to  the  development  of  any 
Vftter  development.  Since  that  time  the 
railroads  have  consistently  opposed  the  de- 
velopment of  any  waterway  project,  regard- 
less of  its  merit  and  regardless  of  the  bene- 
ficial effect  it  might  have  upon  the  communi- 
ties which  It  is  intended  to  serve.  With  this 
unified  declaration  of  policy,  no  individual 
railroad  is  permitted  to  speak  its  own  mind: 
consequently  the  railroad  opposition  may  not 
be  classified  as  individual — it  may  not  be 
dassifled  as  the  resxilt  of  individual  study 
of  the  effect  upon  the  communities  served. 
but  it  must  be  classified  as  the  result  of  its 
master's  voice.  Wall  Street. 

CONCLtTSIOW 

It  la  evident  that  as  the  population  of  this 
eotmtry  moves  farther  west  New  England  in- 
dustry will  be  put  to  greater  disadvantage 
with  respect  to  transportation.  Further 
waterways  are  needed  by  New  England  to 
Insure  reasonable  transportation  costs,  not 
oiily  for  bringing  In  raw  products  for  manu- 
facture but  for  the  distribution  of  the  fin- 
ished products  to  a  wider  consuming  area. 
No  one  can  familiarize  himself  with  New 
England's  Industrial  debacle  and  not  be  fully 
convinced  that  New  England's  Interest,  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time,  is  to  throw  its  shoul- 
der to  the  wheel  in  favor  of  any  project  or 
projects  that  will  tend  in  any  way  whatso- 
ever to  bring  back  New  England's  Industrial 
supremacy.  No  New  Ei^lander  can  afford  to 
take  up  and  support  the  selfish  monopolistic 
desires  of  the  private  power  Interests  of  the 
United  States  any  more  than  can  he  afford 
to  take  up  the  petty  fights  of  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
community.  After  all,  self-preservation  is 
the  first  law  of  nature,  and  it  is  the  patriotic 
duty  of  every  Inhabitant  of  Industrial  New 
England,  whether  he  be  United  States  Sen- 
ator or  ordinary  layman,  to  lend  every  effort 
within  his  power  to  rehabilitate  New  England 
Industrially. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  farmers  of 
New  England  throxigh  their  national  or- 
ganlaatlons — the  National  Grange  and  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation — have  en- 
dorsed these  waterway  projects  and  are 
pressing  for  their  development.  It  seems  un- 
usual that  the  balance  of  New  England,  that 
portion  of  New  England  which  Is  most  vi- 
tally interested  in  the  continuance  in  full 
▼Igor  of  Its  Industries,  seems  to  be  the  only 
portion  of  New  England  that  is  asleep  to  the 
ImportaDce  of  the  development  of  these  proj- 
ects. __- 

Speaking  as  a  New  Englander,  I  am  con- 
vinced after  the  most  Intensive  study,  that 
tt  Is  the  duty  of  every  New  England  Senator 
ftnd  Bepresentatlve  not  only  to  support  the 


development  of  these  two  waterway  projects 
by  his  vote,  but  It  is  his  patriotic  duty  to 
his  section  to  use  his  infiuence  In  the  United 
States  to  insure  ratification  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence agreement,  for  it  is  only  in  this  way 
do  I  see  any  possible  chance  for  New  England 
Industry  to  maintain  its  place  in  the  sun 
in  competition  with  the  balance  of  indus- 
trial United  States. 

Joseph  Wimtxxbotham. 


Federal  Reclamation — Need  for  Thorough 
Survey  and  Development  Program  in 
Southwest  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

or  WASHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  16.  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  HON  M.\RTIN  P.  SMITH, 
OP  WASHINGTON,  BEFORE  THE  (X>M- 
imTEE  ON  APPROPRIA'nONS 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  made  by  me  April  16, 
1941.  before  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations: 

Statement  bt  Hon.  Martin  P.  Smtth,  a  Rep- 
resentative IN  Congress  From  the  State  or 
Washington 

As  there  are  no  Federal  reclamation  devel- 
opments in  my  district,  I  feel  that  my  view- 
point represents  the  sentiments  of  the  wide- 
spread areas  directly  benefited  by  Federal 
Irrigation  projects,  and  which  look  to  this 
program  for  relief  at  the  source  of  many  of 
our  own  problems. 

First,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  popu- 
lation pressxire  that  has  been  bxiUt  up  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  in  the  last  10  years  as  a 
resiilt  of  migrations  from  the  Great  Plains  and 
other  States.  Experts  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  agencies  on  the  basis  of  survesrs 
estimate  that  460,000  persons  came  Into  this 
region  from  other  States  from  1930  to  1939. 
Most  of  these  sought  farm  land  on  which  they 
could  become  self-supporting.  Without  suf- 
ficient Irrigated  land  and  only  a  limited  area  of 
cut-over  land  on  which  they  could  settle,  far 
too  many  of  these  newcomers  were  forced  to 
Join  the  ranks  of  the  migratory  farm  laborers 
seeking  to  eke  out  an  existence  by  uncertain 
means. 

Second,  the  result  of  this  situation  has 
been  an  Increase  in  the  Federal  relief  expendi- 
tures in  this  territory.  The  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration alone  in  the  7  years  from  1933  to 
IMO  expended  a  total  of  $439,000.000 — an 
amount  more  than  the  total  cost  of  the  power 
and  irrigation  features  of  the  Grand  Coulee 
project. 

While  indiistrlal  employment  incident  to 
the  national  defense  has  provided  some  re- 
lief, temporarily  at  least,  in  the  cities  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  rural  areas  continue  to  be 
confronted  by  the  problem  of  absorbing  mi- 
grant families  seeking  means  of  livelihood. 
When  the  construction  work  on  the  Army 
camps  is  completed,  there  will  again  be  a  de- 
mand for  settlement  opportunities  In  the 
farming  areas  and  the  need  will  be  even 
greater  when  there  Is  a  recession  from  activi- 
ties in  the  coastal  cities. 


Had  the  Grand  Coulee  or  Columbia  Basin 
irrigation  project  been  ready  to  receive  farm 
families  who  have  come  into  the  Pacific 
Northwest  in  the  last  10  years,  thousands  who 
are  now  and  who  will  be  fenced  to  continue 
on  relief  would  have  been  in  a  position  to 
become  self-supporting.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  all  of  the  migrant  farm  families  could 
or  should  have  been  settled  in  that  area,  but 
I  believe  the  country  as  a  whole,  this  section, 
and  the  individuals  themselves  would  have 
been  far  better  off  had  the  opportunities  been 
afforded. 

March  22  marked  the  generation  of  the  first 
power  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  Because  of  the 
linking  of  Grand  Coulee  power  with  the  Bon- 
neville Project  in  my  district,  I  have  a  direct 
interest  In  Its  future.  I  hope  that  within  the 
next  few  years  we  will  be  able  to  celebrate  the 
passage  of  irrigation  water  through  the  first 
canals  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Project  so  we  will 
begin  putting  to  full  use  the  facilities  in- 
cluded in  this  great  project. 

I  am  sure  I  need  not  point  out  to  this  com- 
mittee that  a  modern  reclamation  project 
cannot  be  built  overnight.  Neither  can  con- 
struction be  started  until  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  made  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion. For  that  reason,  I  believe  the  Bureau 
should  have  a  good  deal  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  annually  for  surveys  and  investi- 
gations. 

Incidentally,  many  well-posted  men  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  particularly  In  my  dis- 
trict In  southwest  Washington,  believe  that 
the  rich  soil  in  our  cut-over  timber  lands  can 
be  utilized  for  settlement  of  newcomers  at 
relatively  low  cost.  The  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  should  be  enlarged  to  cover 
this  phase  of  reclamation,  certainly  to  the  ex- 
tent of  being  provided  with  funds  to  Investi- 
gate thoroughly  the  feasibility  of  developing 
cut-over  lands  Into  productive  farms,  and 
certainly  to  Irrigate  the  farm  lands  in  south- 
west Washington  which  are  already  in  pro- 
duction. 

For  the  reasons  that  I  have  cited,  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  program  not  only  must  be 
continued,  but  it  must  be  financed  with  suf- 
ficient funds  to  speed  the  completion  of  exist- 
ing projects  that  are  now  badly  needed.  By 
providing  farms  for  the  settlement  of  families 
where  they  can  support  themselves,  there  will 
be  a  permanent  reduction  in  Federal  relief 
expenditures;  substantial  steps  will  be  taken 
toward  stabilizing  areas  now  disturbed  by 
conditions  beyond  their  control;  and  the 
country  as  a  whole  will  be  benefited. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  visit  to  my  district  of  Investigating 
Engineer  C.  C.  Fisher,  of  the  Denver  regional 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  steps  will 
soon  be  taken  to  carry  forward  a  real  and 
valuable  reclamation  program  In  my  south- 
west Washington  district  and  other  sections 
of  the  State  of  Washington. 


Fourth  Monthly  Report  of  Government 
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HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 


Wednesday,  April  16.  1941 


REPORT  OF  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 


Mr.  TAYLOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  au- 
thority of  the  House  given  on  February  3, 
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last,  I  am  presenting  the  fourth  monthly 
report  on  Government  finances.  The  first 
of  these  report*,  for  the  month  of  De- 
cember 1940,  was  printed  in  the  Record  of 
February  3,  1941,  pages  480  and  follow- 
ing; the  second  report,  for  the  month  of 
January  1941,  was  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  pages  A53t  and  fol- 
lowing; and  the  third  report,  for  the 
month  of  February  1941,  was  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  pages  A1063 
and  following.  The  report  herewith  pre- 
sented brings  these  statements  down  to 
the  end  of  March  1941.  Members  will 
find  in  the  reports  tabular  matter  pre- 
pared by  the  Treasury  IDepartment  in 
sxunmary  form  data  relative  to  receipts, 
expenditures,  the  public  debt,  and  so 
forth,  for  the  fiscal  year  1940,  complete; 
the  fiscal  year  1941,  new  in  progress:  and 
the  fiscal  year  1942,  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year: 

Treasubt  Department, 
Washington,  April  8, 1941. 
Hon.  Edward  T.  Taylor, 

ChaiTman,  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   By  direction  of 
the   Secretary   and   in   accordance   with   the 
arrangements  made  with  you  as  outlined  in 


his  letter  of  January  31. 1  am  enclosing  here- 
with the  following  statements: 

Statement  No.  I,  General  Budget  Sum- 
mary—Receipts and  Expenditures,  compar- 
ing (1)  Budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  years 
1941  and  1942  and  actual  figures  for  the  fiscal 
year  1940  and  (2)  actual  figures  for  the  first  9 
months  of  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1D40  and 
1941. 

Statement  No.  II,  Effect  of  Financing  the 
Deficit  on  the  Public  D?bt,  showing  (1) 
Budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  years  1941  and 
1942,  and  actual  figures  for  the  fiscal  year 
1940;  and  (2)  actual  figures  as  of  March  31, 
1940,  and  March  31,  1941,  respectively.  This 
statement  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  net 
dt  licit  has  been  met  through  borrowings  and 
reductions  in  the  Treasury's  cash  balance.  It 
also  shows  the  debt  at  the  beginning  and 
the  close  of  the  period. 

Statement  No.  Ill,  Statutory  Debt  Limita- 
tion, showing  the  amount  of  the  debt  out- 
standing which  is  subject  to  the  debt  limita- 
tion and  the  balance  of  the  borrowin'^  au- 
thority, 1.  e.,  the  amount  of  additional  debt 
which  may  be  issued  pursuant  to  existing 
limitations. 

Statement  No.  IV,  General  Fund  Balance, 
showing  an  analysis  of  the  general-fund  bal- 
ance and  the  changes  therein  during  the 
period  This  statement  sets  forth  the  bal- 
ances at  the  beginning  and  the  dose  of  the 
period  classified  as  to  working  balance,  in- 
crement on  gold,  and  seigniorage.    It  shows 


how  the  general-fund  balahce  was  affected 
by  (1)  borrowings.  (2)  excess  of  receipts  or 
expenditures  -in  trust  accounts,  etc.,  and  (3) 
the  net  deficit  as  set  forth  in  Statement 
No.  I. 

Statement  No.  V.  Obligations  of  Corpora- 
tions and  Credit  Agencies  Guaranteed  as  to 
P:lnclpal  nnd  Intcie.'t  as  of  M.-:nh  31.  1941. 
This  sto  ?ment  shows  the  contir.pent  li.1- 
bilitles  of  the  Ocvernment,  I.  e..  the  out- 
standing eecurltlef  Issued  by  corporations 
pnd  credit  agencies  which  are  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  as  tc  principal  and  interest. 

Satenient  No  VT,  Com'Jlnrd  Statement  of 
Assetf  and  LtabUlties  of  Governmental  Ccr- 
pcratlcns  and  Credit  Agencies,  as  of  Febru- 
ary 28.  1941.  based  upon  the  latest  official 
reports  received  by  the  Treasury.  This  state- 
ment shows  the  total  aasets  of  such  corpora- 
tions and  agencies,  the  liabilities  (including 
reserves),  and  their  net  worth.  The  lia- 
bilities are  segregated  according  to  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  by  the  United  States  and 
obligations  not  so  guaranteed.  The  net 
worth  is  also  classified  as  to  the  amounts  of 
the  Government's  proprietary  Interest  and 
of  the  proprietary  Interests  not  owned  by  the 
Government.  It  is  also  analysed  to  show  the 
portion  thereof  representing  Interagency  in- 
terests. 

Very  truly  yours. 

D.  W.  Bkll. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treaturg, 


I.  General  Budget  summary — Receipts  and  expenditures 


|0n  basis  ot  daily  Treasury  sUtemeots,     e..  diecks  paid  by  Treasurer  of  Uic  United  Sutes.    In  milliinr  o.  < 

lollarsi 

Full  fiscal  years 

July  1  to  Mar.  31 

Classif.cation 

Bud);et  estimates  > 

Actual, 
1940 

Aetnai. 
fiscal 
year 
1941 

Actual, 
fiscal 

1M2 

1041 

year 
1940 

Receipts: 

Income  tax ............ 

3,029.3 
blti.4 
144. » 
2W.U 

»,CM,0 

2,871.1 

755.9 

135.3 

360.5 
ITXb 

2.12A1 
2,344.6 
712.3 
121.  U 
34ts.6 
!53.6 
219.5 

11,413.3 

B».* 

101.  s 

awj.  4 

13.V2 
113.4 

I,87».7 

1.78lt.C 

53(11 

Miscellaneous  internal  revenue . . . ^    ...     ... . . 

Taxes  under  Social  Securitv  Act ....... ............„........................i... . ........... 

Taxes  upon  carriers  and  their  employees .. .......... ........... 

88.S 

Customs 

167.8 

Return  of  surplus  funds  from  Oovcrmnent  corporations  ..  ..       ..  . ... . 

H.8 

Other a 

17P.6 

ioe.3 

Total  receipts 

8,W1.7 
6W,3 

7.653.2 
(>U<.  3 

5.B24.8 
537.7 

6,  M7.fi 
475.7 

1436.8 

Less  net  amount;  transferred  to  Fedcr*!  old-ace  and  survivors  insurance  trust  lund.. . .. 

4C3L8 

Net  receipts  ......... .......  .......  . .... 

8, 275.  4 

7,012.11 

^  387.1 

^  372.1 

4,034.0 

Expenditures. 

Departmental ...; 

AgricuJturai  profnwn . ..... ........... . - 

IA'..b 
1, 078.  6 

%7».  S 
1. 149.  f 

.,43a  6 

611  ; 

955.5 

604.8 
1.144.2 

National  defense: 

Xavy 

3,402.4 
A  615.1 

229.6 
32.( 

232.1 
1.000.0 

i    ■     ^= 

2,06f.3 
3,766.1 

21.3 
304.4 

100.0 

Wl.fi 
667.1 

1,412.9 

^156.8 
'-1.  2 
10.7 
C) 

618.8 

War 

474.0 

Selective  Service                                                                          .      . . . 

Other  ftpencic?                                  .                          ...    . 

C) 

0) 

SuDDiementnl  items  • .. ...... 

Total _ 

iQ.M\.3 

fi,  46  *.  9 

1.5W.6 

3,641.6 

1.092.8 

Interest  on  the  public  debt ... ..... 

1.225.0 

K5 

873.1 

1,239.0 

40.  (1 

XA.C 

274.6 

i,ioao 
y.3 

M6.0 

1,6»».  5 

40.  0 

.'<6.-.,  1 

21<i.i 
•339.5 

5a3.4 

— 
1.040.9 

14.: 

7W.3 

Z,007.3 

39.  I 

&SA.7 

:07.» 

686.4 

6.4 

7\\  3 

1,  275.0 

.14.  t 

414.1 

216,2 

•  ano 

372.4 

657.3 

Federal  Loan  -\Tency                         .      ........... .-. • 

MLS 

FcJcral  Security  Agency     ...    .      .  ......... --- 

«Oft.« 

Fcdoral  Works  .\(rencv          .„.. .-. 

1.3H.8 

Tennessee  Valley  .Authority                   . • --- 

20.6 

Veti'ran*i'  .Administration ............---.-...-.-.-. ............ 

416.7 

Transfers  to  Trust  \«>oun"s                                                 ..... . ... ... . 

1814 

All  other 

517. 3 

533.8 

4014 

Total  expenditures  • 

17.  4^  £ 

13,202.3 

8.008.2 

8,738.0 

^  081.9 

Net  deficit  (excess  expenditures  over  receipts)  • 

fi,2iai 

6>,18a4 

3,611.1 

3,353.0 

2,647.0 

■  1942  Budftet. 

•  In  comparing  actua  receipts  and  expenditures  for  parts  oi  a  fi.-cal  year  «  ith  esti- 
mate* fo:  tre  full  fiscal  yeaj.  lon^ideration  u  utt  be  eiven  to  the  fact  that  monejs  are 
not  received  and  eTpended  evenly  throiiphcut  the  year.  Fcr  exnmnle,  the  larper 
amounts  of  income  tax  payn'cnts  ore  received  in  Msrch  and  June  quarters  of  each 
fiscal  year.  While  certain  expenditures  occur  evenly  from  month  to  month,  some  are 
seavnal  and  others  vvy  accord ine  to  circumstances. 

LXXXVU— App. 109 


>  Actual  expenditures  under  this  item  are  includtsd  imdar  "DafMrtaiMtal"  asd 
other  appropriate  classifications. 

<  ExpeoditureF  from  ratmlemental  items  will  be  distributed  durimt  the  fi^al  y 
1641  end  Kil  tc  the  clarifications  applicable. 

» frediL«,  deduct. 

•  £sclurive  of  debt  ratiremeotr  pursuant  to  sialiinc  fund  amd  oUter  a{>|>rotiriatioDf 
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n.  EUeet  of  flJMncing  the  deficit  on  the  pub  lie  deb* 
(On  basis  of  daily  Treasury  statements.    Iq  millions  of  dollars] 


ClHrificatioo 


Ket  (k-ftcit  (staltment  I) - 

Chanpf  s  in  ca-'h  accounts  during  period: 

A<1<1    Incrrsse  in  fcneral  fund  balance  dannK  period. 


Total 


iX^luct:  EVwasorrMelptsoTerMpendiVum  in'truj  accounte,  etc..  during  period. 

Trtlal  financed  by  increase  in  public  debt - 

Add:  Public  debt  at  beginninR  of  period 

Public  debt  at  end  of  period 


Full  fiscal  years 


July  1  to  Mar.  U 


Budget  estimates  ' 


1942 


9,  210. 1 
37.8 


9,247.9 

37.8 


9,  210.  1 
49, 156.  9 


58.  367.  U 


1941 


6, 189.  4 
41.2 


6,230.6 
41.2 


fi,  ISy.  4 
42. 967.  5 


49. 156.  9 


Actual, 
1940 


3,611.1 
»947.5 


2,663.6 
135.fi 


2,528.0 
40,  439.  5 


42, 967.  5 


Actual, 
fiscal 
year 
1941 


3,353.9 
824.3 


4. 178.  2 
>27.  2 


4,  205.  4 
42, 967.  5 


47, 172.  9 


Actual, 
fiscal 
year 
1940 


2,647.9 
« 324.  6 


2,323.3 

222.8. 


2,100.5 
40. 439.  5 


42,  540.  (J 


il942BudFet.  i  Decrea.«e.  deduct.  » Excess  of  expenditures,  add. 

///.  Statutory  debt  limitation 
|Un<ier  sec.  21  of  the  f econd  Liberty  Bont.  Act,  as  amended  as  of  Mar  31,  1141.    In  millions  of  dollarsl 


65,ooao 

l>eihu-t 



47.  17Z  9 
1, 019.  6 

l.'Qr^i)i><]  discount  on  L  niied  Maie  M%'inrs  bono?  (oiluTeiifr  inriWfeu  rtureni  reaeraptu'n  laiut  auu  uiuiuiii>  >uiu«.y. 

48,  192.6 
581.6 

47,  610.  9 

lotai .-»~.— »-——»«— —»—»"»———"•-■-•••-— ——-——*■'- — .———."—"—— — — .— — 

17,389.1 

Balancv  of  liorrowing  authority........................-..— ...—.—— —————— — ...—.——......—.—.— ........... 

rv.  General  fund  balance 

|0n  basis  ol  daily  Treasury  sUtenunt.*.     In  Killion?  of  dollersi 

- 

Fui:  fi.scal  years 

July  1  to  Mar.  81 

Classification 

BudRct  estimates ' 

Actual, 
1940 

Actual, 

fiscal 

year 

1941 

Actual, 
fiscal 

1942 

1941 

year 
1940 

Ba  ance  in  genera:  fond  at  beginning  ol  period: 

1, 178.  4 
143.3 
610.2 

1.16Z7 
142.8 
585.: 

2,    59.5 
142.4 
.'36.3 

1,162.7 
142.8 
585.2 

2,159.5 

Increment  on  :old — — 

8ei"nior»ge  (silver)..——.. . ...—....... . 

142.4 
530.3 

Total                                                                                                                            .  -     -    — 

1.931.9 

9,  210.  1 
37.8 

1.890.7 

6,189.4 
41.1: 

2,838.2 

2,528.0 
135.6 

L89a7 

4,205.4 
>27.  2 

2,838.2 

lacea.-ie.'': 

2, 100.  5 

Net  receipt',  trust  accounts,  etc .— .— — 

222.8 

DtmtkSf  Net  deiVcit  (stat«m«nt  il)       ,     . -^-.    ^      ^-  --  -  -     

11. 179.  8 
9,  210.  1 

8,121.3 

6,  1H9.  4 

5,501.8 
3,611.  1 

6,1)68.9 
3,  353.  9 

5, 161. .' 
2,647.9 

Balance  in  general  fund  at  end  o.  period 

1.969.7 

1. 931.  9 

1,89a  7 

2,  715.  0 

2,513.6 

Analysis  o(  general  fund  balances  at  end  ol  perU>d: 

Workine  balance 

Increment  on  Kold...— ......—.—.—.......—........— —— — — —.—..... — ....—. — . 

1, 195.  8 
143.7 
6.30.2 

1,178.4 
143.3 
610.2 

1, 162. 7 
14Z8 

585.2 

1,970.3 
143.1 

601.6 

1,794.0 
14Z7 
576.9 

Tntal .........-T         ---,--      - 

1. '.  69.  7 

1.  931.  9 

1.  890.  7 

2,715.0 

Z  513. 6 

1942Bud(rrt.  -Decrease  deduct. 

V.  Obligations  of  corporations  and  credit  agencies  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest 

lA.iof  Mar.  31,  1941.    In  millions  of  dollars! 


Corporation  or  agency 


Coimno<1ity  Credit  Corporation 

yedenl  Farm  Mortsaee  Corjioration 

Federal  Uousine  .\ilministration 

Home  Ownors  Loan  Corporation 

Bacoostructiun  Finance  Corporation.. 

Tfonessee  Valley  .\uthority 

U.S.  HoU'«:ne  Auth  ^hty — 

U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.....— 


Total. 


Limit  of 
Authority 


1,  400.  0 

2,  otm.  0 
'  4. 100.  0 
*  4.  7^1 0 

5,655.7 

61.8 

'  800. 0 

'200.0 


Obligations  outstanding ' 


Total 


696.2 

1,269.6 

16.1 

2, 610.  5 

1.  097.  0 


226.2 


'  6, 915.  6 


Matured  »  Unmatured 


a2 

.1 

la? 


11  0 


696.2 

1, 269.  4 

16.0 

2,599.8 

1,097.0 


226.2 


8,904.6 


'  Exclusive  of  obliirations  owned  by  the  Treasury. 

'  Funds  have  been  dej^Hited  with  the  Treasunr  of  the  United  States  for  payment  of  all  obligations  gtiaranteed  by  the  United  States,  representing  outstanding  matured 
prinnpal  amountine  to  JII.UMUXH  and  interest  of  J2.5OO.0O0. 

J  I  ,- .t  .,>  .juthority  to  insur»>  mortira^s.    Debentures  may  be  issued  and  tendered  only  in  exchange  for  insured  property  acquired  through  foreclosure. 
—     '  ■••'(ration  was  authorize<l  to  issue  bond«  for  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $4,750,000,000  to  be  exchanged  or  sold  to  obtain  funds  for  flnancine  hone  mortgage  loans  or  for 

the  f  n  of  any  of  its  outstanding  bonds.    It3  authority  to  make  loans  expired  on  June  13.  193*,  an  1  the  above  limit  may  only  be  increa<e<l  !or  the  purixise  of  retiring 

Hsoii  .  bonds  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  bonds  to  be  retired,  which  would  not  affect  the  net  amount  outstaniline  after  June  i:i  193('«. 

■'  1.        ■■  it<  gros*  limit  of  borrowing  authoritv.    The  Corporation  has  issued  obligat'ons  totaling  $376,256,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  borrowing  ujthority  amounting  to 
KXi.rti.uuc. 

•  Limit  which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  with  respect  to  the  insuring  of  mortgages  and  the  issuance  of  debentures. 

■  The  total  amount  of  assets  of  these  corporations  and  agencies  is  in  excess  of  the  total  amount  of  liabilities,  including  obligations  guaranteed  by  the  United  States.    See  state- 
nentVL 
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VI.  Combined  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  of  governmental  corporations  tnd  credit 

agencies 
|As  of  Feb.  28,  1941     In  millions  of  dollars] 


Corporation  or  agency 


Assets' 


Commodity  Credit  Corroration 

Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Coriioration. 

Ftdtral  Housine  Administration 

Home  Owners'  lAtan  Corporation 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.. 

Tennessee  Valley  .Authority 

V.  8.  Hoiisinc  Authority 

U.  S.  Maritime  Commission 

Federal  Land  Banks 

All  other.. 


Subtotal 

Deduct: 

Net  worth  privately  owned; 

Federal  land  banks 

Another 


Proprietary   interest   ol  the 
United  States i 


004.9 

1,523.4 

75.2 

i689.  6 

1,628.5 

374.9 

3CS.9 

Z^fi.  5 

2,229.0 

3.  .3xfi.  1 


Liabilities  > 


Obligation."; 

guaranteed 
by  the 
United 
States* 


I 


1.2SI.7 

12.8 

2.fi2S.  4 

1,098.7 


220.5 


13,437.0 


»  5, 945.  8 


All  Other 
(includins 
reserves; 


110.6 
44.6 

5.5 

4S.  3 

332.9 

lis.  5 

5.3 

105.7 

1, 807.  5 

931.7 


3,407.6 


Excess  of 
assets  over 

liabilities 
(proprietary 

interest)  ■ 


96.6 

197.1 

56.9 

12.9 

196.9 

3.59.4 

137.1 

150.  8 

421.  I 

2.454.4 


4. 063.  ( 


-217.4 

-aoo.7 


3,66.V5 


Interagency 
assets  (+) 
or  liabili- 
ties (-) 


4-2.« 


+100. 0 

+497.6 

-55.6 


+10.4 

+8.4 

-115.  t 


+447.7 


Net  worth 

of  organi- 

tation 


96  6 

aoii.o 

56.9 
1 12. 9 
694  4 
3i):;.  5 
137.1 
161.2 
42'.*.  9 
2.338.8 


i.  531.3 


-217.4 

-aoo.7 


4,113.2 


'  Exclusive  of  interacency  interest*.  *  Excludes  1275,300,000  held  by  the  Treasury. 

» Includes  principal  and  accrued  interest. 

Note.— The  foregoing  figures  are  compiled  from  latest  reports  rewived  by  the  Trea.sury  Department  from  the 
respective  corporaiiotu;  and  agencies.  Tlie  amounts  covering  obligations  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  differ 
from  those  shown  in  fable  V  for  the  reason  that  they  are  stated  in  this  table  as  of  February  28,  1941,  instead  of 
March  31, 1941,  and  include  accrued  interest. 


Amendment  of  the  Constitution  Relatiye 
to  Taxes  on  Incomes,  Gifts,  and  In- 
heritances 


fiXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  C.  GILCHRIST 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  16.  1941 


CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION    OP   THE 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  IOWA 


Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  concurrent 
resolution  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Iowa: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  15 
(By  Johnson  of  Unn) 

Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  relative  to  taxes  on  Income, 
gifts,  and  inheritances;  and  providing  limita- 
tions on  taxes  so  levied;  and  repealing  the 
sixteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  In  the  ctir- 
rent  session  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  the 
sixteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  relative  to  taxes 
on  incomes,  gifts,  and  inheritances;  and  pro- 
viding for  a  limitation  of  taxes  thereon;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  State  of  Iowa 
are  greatly  Interested  in  the  passage  of  such 
legislation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representative*  of 
the  State  of  Iou>a  (the  Senate  concurring). 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be 
memorialized  as  follows: 

That  application  be  and  It  is  hereby  made 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call 


a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  the 
following  article  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States: 


ABTICI.K 


sixteenth   amendment   to 
of    the    United   States   is 


Section  1.  The 
the  Constitution 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes  on  incomes,  from  what- 
ever source  derived,  without  apportionment 
among  the  several  States,  and  without  regard 
to  any  census  or  enumeration :  Provided,  That 
in  no  case  shall  the  maximum  rate  of  tax 
exceed  25  percent. 

Sec  3.  The  maximum  rate  of  any  tax,  duty, 
or  excise  which  Congress  may  lay  and  collect 
with  respect  to  the  devolution  or  transfer  of 
property,  or  any  Interest  therein,  upon  or  in 
contemplation  of  death  or  intended  to  take 
effect  In  possession  or  enjoyment  at  or  after 
or  by  way  of  gif^,  shall  In  no  case  exceed 
25  percent. 

Sec.  4.  Sections  1  and  2  shall  take  effect  at 
midnight  on  the  31st  day  of  December  fol- 
lowing the  ratification  of  this  article.  Noth- 
ing contained  in  this  article  shall  affect  the 
power  of  the  United  States  after  said  date  to 
collect  any  tax  on  incomes  for  any  period 
ending  on  or  prior  to  said  31st  day  of  Decem- 
ber laid  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  any 
law  then  In  effect. 

Sec.  5.  Section  3  shall  take  effect  at  mid- 
night on  the  last  day  of  the  sixth  month  fol- 
lowing the  ratification  of  this  article.  Noth- 
ing contained  in  this  article  shall  affect  the 
power  of  the  United  States  to  collect  any  tax 
on  any  devolution  or  transfer  occurring  prior 
to  the  taking  effect  of  section  3  laid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  any  law  then  In 
effect:  Be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  it  hereby  is.  requested  to  pro- 
vide, as  the  mode  of  ratification,  that  said 
amendment  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes,  as  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  when  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  three-fotnths  of  the  several  States: 
Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be, 
and  he  hereby  Is,  directed  to  send  a  duly  cer- 
tified copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  one  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  Iowa  Member  thereof. 


1  hereby  certify  this  to  be  a  true  copy  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  No  15  aa  paawd 
by  the  forty-ninth  general  aseembly. 

A.  C.  GvsTarBON. 

Chief  Clerk. 


H.  R.  3871 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REmESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  16,  1941 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
WISCONSIN 


Mr.  BOTT.es.  Mr.  Spraker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  therein  four  letters  which  I 
have  received  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin in  reierence  to  H.  R.  3871.  a  bill 
which  prevents  animal  experiments  of 
any  kind  on  livmg  dogs.  These  letters 
thoroughly  explain  the  attitude  of  the 
medical  profession  through  the  investi- 
gating schools  and  biochemical  profes- 
sions in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  letters  follow: 

Uicrvxmsrrr  or  Wisconsin, 

CoLXAiK  or  Agkicultttvs. 
Madison.   Wis.  ApHl  14,  1941. 
The  Honorable  Stephen  Boixes, 
The  House  of  Representatnes. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkak  Mk.  Boixes:  My  attention  baa  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  you  are  a  member  of 
the  DisUlct  of  Columbia  Committee,  which 
has  or  will  have  occasion  to  pass  upon  bUl 
H.  R.  3871.  As  I  have  been  Informed  that 
this  bill  has  for  its  purpose  imposing  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  dogs  for  experimental 
work  in  medicine  I  want  to  ask  you  to  use 
your  good  omces  in  the  defeat  of  this  bill. 
There  isn't  any  question  whatsoever  that  a 
vast  array  of  facts  of  the  greatest  value  Ih 
practical  medicine  has  been  and  is  being  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  dogs  as  well  as  other 
animals  of  widely  differing  types.  It  «o  hap- 
pens, however,  that  the  dog  by  virtue  of  its 
size,  as  well  as  because  of  other  factors,  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  animals  available 
for  the  physiologist  and  pathologist.  I  have 
made  use  of  dogs  repeatedly  with  my  work  in 
connection  with  vitamin  D  and  irradiation  of 
food  substances  to  make  them  antlrachlti- 
cally  active.  Recently  my  colleague.  Professor 
Elvehjem.  has  similhrly  used  dogs  in  connec- 
tion with  his  epoch-making  work  on  pellagra 
which  once  and  for  all  has  determined  the 
cause  of  this  widespread  malady.  Every  time 
that  I  hear  people  plead  in  the  Interest  of  the 
dogs  I  am  Impelled  to  appeal  even  stronger 
In  the  Interest  of  mankind  in  general.  And 
In  this  latter  capacity  the  dog  can  serve  to 
excellent  purpose. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Haut  Stcxkbock, 
Professor  of  Biochemistry. 

Univkssttt  or  WnsooNsnf, 

College  or  Aoucultttis, 
Madison.  WU.,  April  11.  1941. 
Die  Hononble  Stephzw  Bollbb, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sn:  I  haw  been  Informed  that  there 
k  a  blU  before  Congress,  H.  B.  3871,  which  1« 
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desigced  to  prohibit  the  use  of  living  dogs 
lor  experimental  purposes.  To  pass  a  bill  of 
this  kind  would  rerlously  hamper  nutrition 
work  m  medical  schools  and  departments  of 
biochemistry. 

Almost  all  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
In  tlie  field  of  experimental  medicine  and  nu- 
trition has  centered  around  the  laae  of  labora- 
tory animals.  Including  the  dog.  For  exam- 
ple, the  South  of  our  own  country,  as  well 
as  other  countrlea.  has  suffered  for  years 
from  a  dlMase  known  as  pellagra,  due  to  the 
use  of  a  poor  diet.  When  this  diet  Is  fed  to 
dogs  a  disease  analogous  to  pellagra,  namely. 
black  tongue,  develops.  It  was  through  the 
use  of  the  dog  In  the  development  of  black 
tongue  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
pellagra  was  worked  out.  That  was  done  In 
our  own  laboratory  by  Dr.  Elvehjem,  and 
today  there  Is  a  definite  remedy  for  this 
dlKsae  which  may  affect  a  half  mllllcn  peo- 
ple In  the  South. 

Is  It  better  to  learn  how  to  correct  human 
ailments,  or  Is  It  better  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  dog  m  furthering  the  study  of  disease? 
This  bin  should  be  decisively  defeated. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  B.  Habt. 
Chairman,  Department  of  BiochemUtry. 

Tst  UNrviasrrr  or  Wisconsin, 

Madison.  April  11,  1941. 
Congressman  Stephen  Bolles, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DtAtt  Mm.  Bollks:  My  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  introduction  of  bill  H.  R.  3871, 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  of  which  you  are  a 
member.  This  bill  prevents  any  animal  ex- 
periments of  any  kind  on  living  dogs.  It  Is 
the  same  bill  that  has  been  Introduced  In 
our  Wisconsin  Legl-'lature  for  many  years. 
The  result  of  this  bill  would  be  to  prevent  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  medical  experimenta- 
tion. I  need  only  to  call  to  you'  attention 
that  Insulin  for  diabetes  would  never  have 
been  discovered  without  the  use  of  dogs. 
Also  that  the  dlsco^-ery  of  nicotinic  acid  as  a 
relief  from  pellagra,  which  was  made  by  Dr. 
Klvehjem  In  one  of  our  own  biochemistry 
laboratories,  depended  upon  experiments  on 
dogs.  Such  a  bill,  if  passed,  would  thwart  a 
great  deal  of  advcncement  In  all  of  the  Fed- 
erally supported  medical  laboratories  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  trust  for  these  rea- 
sons you  may  find  it  possible  to  oppose  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  If  desirable.  I  should  be 
■  glad  to  amplify  my  reasons  at  any  time. 
Very  sincerely  ycurs, 

Waltzx  J.  Meek. 
Professor  of  Physiology. 

Tm  UwivEasrrr  or  Wisconsin. 

State  or  Wisconsin 

General  HosprrAL. 
Madison.  Wis.  April  11,  1941. 
Hon.  Stephen  Bollxs. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Wtishington,  D.  C. 
Dk.\r  Mr.  Bollxs:  H.  R.  3871  Is  a  piece  of 
Tlclous  legislation  almost  Identical  with  the 
bills  that  have  been  Introduced  in  and  de- 
feated by  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  during 
the  past  two  or  three  sessions. 

As  a  true  dog  lover.  I  am  opposed  to  such 
legislation  b?cause  It  first  of  all  is  backed  by 
people  who.  though  well  meaning,  are  totally 
Ignorant  of  the  manner  In  which  dogs  are 
used  experimentally  and  who.  for  some  rea- 
lon  or  other,  fall  to  appreciate  the  Important 
advances  that  have  been  made  and  are  now 
In  progress,  leading  to  discoveries,  based  upon 
animal  experimentation,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  huinan  race. 

I  hope  you  will  use  your  influence  against 
this  bill  and  any  similar  legislation  that  may 
be  proposed. 
Believe  me. 

Very  Bincerely  yours, 

J.  8.  Evans. 
Professor  of  Medicine, 


The  Local  Lirestock  Sales  Barns  Are  a 
Valuable  Community  Asset 

EXTENSION  OP  RET.IARKS 

OP 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  NEBXASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVi3 


Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


Ttiesday.  April  15.  1941 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  live  in  rural  areas,  where  there 
are  the  local  community  livestock  auction 
bams,  know  their  real  value.  These  sale 
markets  or  barns  are  a  real  asset  to  a 
community.  They  provide  a  market  that 
is  close  to  the  farmer,  it  is  a  competitive 
market,  and  gives  to  the  farmer  the  best 
possible  avenue  for  marketing  his  live- 
stock. 

There  is  no  demand  made  by  farmers 
for  legislation  that  would  destroy  the 
livestock  sale  barns.  The  farmers  not 
only  appreciate  the  services  that  the  live- 
stock sale  barns  render  to  them,  but  they 
welcome  that  weekly  sale  where  the 
farmers  of  the  community  gather  and 
exchange  their  ideas. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  market  for 
livestock,  oftentimes  these  sale  barns  are 
places  where  farmers  and  others  may 
sell  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous  articles. 
During  periods  of  drought  and  depression 
this  has  meant  a  creat  deal  to  farmers  to 
have  a  place  where  they  turn  some  equip- 
ment that  is  not  needed,  or  other  surplus 
personal  articles  into  cash.  Because  of 
the  sustaining  volume  of  livestock  busi- 
ness that  is  done,  these  sale  barns  are 
able  to  accommodate  both  sellers  and 
buyers  In  these  miscellaneous  transac- 
tions. 

If  legislation  Is  passed  that  destroys 
the  livestock  auction  market,  the  regular 
weekly  community  sale  will  disappear. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  business- 
men and  townspeople  the  local  sale  barn 
means  everything.  Any  businessman 
will  tell  you  that  "sale  day"  is  the  best 
trade  day  in  his  community.  To  destroy 
the  livestock  sale  barns,  in  some  in- 
stances, will  mean  practically  destroying 
the  town.  A  fine,  enterprising,  and  self- 
sustaining  community  will  dwindle  away 
and  the  farmers  will  be  forced  to  sell 
their  products  in  a  far  distant  terminal 
market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  contend  that  we  have 
no  right  to  enact  legislation  that  would 
destroy  the  lawful  business  of  any  indi- 
vidual or  any  group.  In  the  case  of  the 
sale-bam  men  we  are  not  dealing  with  an 
outlaw  group  or  a  monopoly.  I  happen 
to  know  many  of  the  sale-bam  operators 
m  the  State  of  Nebraska.  Those  men 
are  honest  and  fair  and  conduct  a  busi- 
ness that  is  a  credit  to  the  community 
wherein  they  reside. 

There  is  now  pending  before  Congress 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921.  This 
amendment  if  enacted  into  law  would 
completely  eliminate  all  local  livestock 
auction  markets  or  sale  barns.  That 
proposal  should  not  be  passed.  I  wish 
to  enter  my  protest  against  it  and  I  urge 
that  it  be  defeated. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'SRSEN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 


Wednesday.  April  16.  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  EXCHANGE  CLUB  OP 
HIGHLAND  PARK,  MICH. 


Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  of  the  Exchange  Club 
of  Highland  Park.  Mich.: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas  a  bottleneck  of  approximately  48 
miles  In  the  St.  Lawrence  River  deprives  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  vital  produc- 
tion and  transportation  facilities  in  the  Great 
Lakes  area;  and 

Whereas  the  deepening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
channel  as  advocated  by  President  Roosevelt 
will  enable  us  to  make  our  full  contribution 
to  the  present  needs  of  our  Nation  and  to 
participate  In  the  post-war  program  of  world 
rehabilitation  and  stabilization;  and 

Whereas  our  national  defense  requires  full 
utilization  of  the  potentialities  of  our  21 
active  shipyards  on  the  Great  Lakes;  and 

Whereas  the  deepening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
channel  could  be  completed  in  time  to  aid 
the  present  defense  program,  and  reliable  in- 
vestigations reveal  that  the  proposed  deepened 
channel  could  permit  passage  of  all  ships 
except  ba:tleshlps  and  aircraft  carriers;  and 
Whereas  engineering  surveys  made  by  our 
Government  have  approved  the  feasibility  of 
the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  and  forecast  a  benefit  to  the 
entire  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  provide  an  unparalleled  natural 
highway  of  over  2,350  miles  from  the  heart  of 
our  Nation  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and 

Whereas  a  deep  waterway  from  our  great 
Inland  industrial,  mineral,  and  agricultural 
region  is  vital  to  our  Nation  and  a  bulwark 
of  strength  to  our  defense;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Michigan  and  the 
States  adjacent  to  the  Great  Lakes  possess  a 
natxiral  right  to  transport  their  industrial 
products,  agricultural  and  mining  commodi- 
ties to  the  markets  of  America  and  the  world 
In  the  most  economical  manner;  and 

Whereas  the  mldwestern  section  of  our  Na- 
tion, which  is  a  part  of  the  Great  Lakes  re- 
gion, produces  more  agricultural  commodities 
and  has  more  industrial  production  than  any 
other  section  of  the  country;  and 

Whereas  the  Detroit  Industrial  area  and  the 
State  of  Michigan  are  a  part  of  the  great  mid- 
western  section  of  our  country  in  which 
40.000,000  people  live;  and 

Whereas  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  power  project  Is  not  only  a  defense 
measure  but  also  a  means  of  bringing  a  new 
era  to  the  country's  most  Important  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  region:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Exchange  Club  of  Highland 
Park.  Mich..  That  we  do  formally  and  respect- 
fully request  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  enact  legislation  en- 
abling the  completion  of  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  by  re- 
moving exi&ting  barriers;  and  be  It  further 

Resclved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,   to  the  Secretary   of   State  of   tbe 
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United  States,  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  our  National  Congress. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Thx  Exchange  Club  or 

Highland  Pask,  KIich., 
Don  E.  Mathew.  D.  D.  S., 

President. 
J.  EDCAt  FnnjET, 

Secretary. 


Oregon  Banks  Lead  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  15,  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  OREGONIAN,  PORT- 
LAND. OREO. 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  of  the  record  made  by  the  banks 
of  my  State  In  cooperating  with  agricul- 
tural attainments.  It  has  established  a 
record  in  this  respect  for  12  consecutive 
years,  which  has  not  been  attained  by 
any  other  State,  I  am  advised.  Mr. 
Elwaln  H.  Greenwood,  secretary  of  the 
Oregon  State  Bankers  Association,  was 
recently  advised  by  Dan  H.  Otis,  agri- 
cultural commission  director  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association,  of  the 
outstanding  record  achieved  by  the  banks 
of  Oregon.  As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I 
include  an  article  appearing  in  the  Ore- 
gonian  April  1,  1941,  with  respect  to  the 
matter: 

[Prom  the  Oregonian.  Portland,  Oreg.,  of  April 

1,  1941] 

Oregon    Banks    Lead    Nation — Cooperation 

With  Farmebs  "Tops" 

(By  Leon  B.  Baketel,  financial  editor,  the 

Oregonian) 

Oregon  continues  to  lead  all  States  in  the 
Union  for  bankers'  agricultural  attainments. 
It  has  done  this  for  12  consecutive  years,  a 
feat  no  other  State  has  been  able  to  equal, 
although  Georgia  Is  pushing  hard,  having 
won  its  full  1,000  pwlnts  for  11  years  and 
North  Dakota  for  10  years. 

Announcement  of  Oregon's  accomplish- 
ment was  received  Monday  by  Elwaln  H. 
Greenwocd,  secretary.  Oregon  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation, from  Dan  H.  Otis,  agricultural  com- 
mission director  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association,  who  sent  along  a  highly  compli- 
mentary letter. 

OREGON   OVER  TOP 

The  1,000-polnt  rating  is  based  upon  ful- 
filling the  commission's  requirements  of 
banker-farmer  cooperation.  These  Include 
bank  participation  in  4-H  Club  work,  coop- 
eration with  county  agricultural  agents,  at- 
tendance at  agricultural  meetings,  a  mini- 
mum expenditure  per  bank  In  farm  work,  se- 
lection of  key  bankers  for  farm  work  in  each 
county  of  the  State,  and  a  successful  record 
of  encouraging  specific  farming  projects. 

Oregon  went  over  the  top  in  each  of  these 
things,  Mr  Otis  said,  and  is  1  of  the  28 
States  reaching  or  maintaining  Its  high  rec- 
ord. "Oregon,"  said  Mr.  Otis,  "shares  with 
the  other  States  the  reputation  of  having  once 
reached  the  goal  has  maintained  It  there- 
after." 

In  executing  the  program  of  banker-farmer 
activities,    the    State    committee    and    the 


eoonty  key  bankers  have  had  the  cooperation 
of  the  extension  agents,  specialists,  and  offl- 
dals  of  O.  8.  C. 

nST    SUM    EXPENDED 

D\irlng  1940  the  Items  and  number  of  farm 
people  contacted  totaled  ia.a6S.  while  special 
activities  embraced  exhibits,  shows,  contests, 
prizes,  scholarships,  speaking  at  agricultural 
meetings,  credit  files  maintained  for  farmers 
and  the  like  totaled  10.284  and  attendance  at 
agricultural  meetings  totaled  846.  In  addl- 
tlon  the  banks  contributed  $11,089  34  to  this 
work,  but  Mr.  Greenwood  stated  this  sum 
represents  only  a  part  of  what  was  actually 
expended  and  that  $20,000  would  come  nearer 
to  It. 

The  plaque  to  be  awarded  Oregon  wiU  be 
presented  either  to  C.  E.  Williamson.  Bank  of 
Albany,  or  O.  A.  Houglum,  of  First  National, 
Eugene,  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  on  April  28. 


Views  of  Southern  Coal  Operators 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ZEBULON  WEAVER 

or  NORTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  16,  1941 


STATEMENT  FROM  THE  13  BITUMINOUS- 
MINE  OPERATORS'  ASSOCIATIONS  IN 
THE  SOUTHERN  FIELDS. 


Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement: 

The  southern  coal  operators  submit  the  fol- 
lowing as  a  statement  of  facts: 

1.  That  there  is  a  distinct  shortage  of  coal 
in  many  plants  and  industries  today. 

2.  That  while  It  is  probably  statistically 
true  that  there  is  28  days'  supply  of  coal  above 
ground,  it  is  being  used  up  at  the  rate  of 
1.500.000  tons  per  day.  It  Is  not  evenly 
divided  among  consumers;  some  consumers 
have  6  months'  supply:  a  few  have  as  much 
as  6  weeks'  supply;  many  have  3  or  4  days' 
supply;  and  some  are  already  without  coal. 

3.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  manufactur- 
ing and  transportation  industry  of  this  coun- 
try depends  upon  coal  for  Its  fuel. 

4.  It  requires  from  1  to  3  weeks  from  the 
time  the  mines  are  started  to  get  coal  deliv- 
ered from  the  mines  to  the  consumer. 

6.  The  Southern  Coal  Operators'  Wage  Con- 
ference was  formed  lor  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing a  deadlock  In  the  coal  strike  and  to  bring 
about  the  resumption  of  mining  in  both  the 
North  and  the  South.  Southern  coal  opera- 
tors have  no  conditions  to  impose  upon  the 
North,  but  an  irremediable  breach  has  been 
made  between  the  North  and  South,  and  It  is 
not  possible  nor  desirable  that  they  try  again 
to  negotiate  or  arbitrate  their  problems  In  a 
common  conference  or  hearing. 

6.  The  southern  coal  operators  produce 
three-quarters  of  a  million  tons  of  coal  per 
day  going  Into  most  defense  territories  and 
markets.  In  their  anxiety  to  get  the  mines 
to  work  and  to  get  production  back  under 
operation  on  the  3d  day  of  April  they  made 
an  offer  to  the  U.  M  W.  A.  to  increase  wages 
by  8  to  10  cents  per  hour  or  on  the  average  of 
11  percent  for  both  day  and  piece  workers  and 
have  further  offered  to  negotiate  or  mediate 
all  fvirther  matters  of  controversy  between 
them  and  their  employees. 

7.  There  Is  no  question  of  union  recogni- 
tion, collective  bargaining,  dual  unionism,  or 


any  other  similar  matter  in  dispute  between 
the  operators  and  the  miners. 

The  southern  operators  In  this  conferenca 
employ  approximately  190.000  men  and  pro- 
duce approximately  150.000,000  tons  of  coal 
per  annum. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  southern  operator!, 
there  Is  not  only  a  present  danger  but  there 
is  a  general  danger  of  a  coal  shortage  through- 
out the  country  this  year  and  no  time  should 
be  lost  m  getting  the  mines  back  Into  produc- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

In  order  to  bring  this  about  It  is  going  to 
be  necess.iry  for  the  public  to  understand 
from  proper  governmental  authorities  that 
there  is  a  serious  and  critical  situation  con- 
fronting the  country;  that  delay  Is  dangerous 
to  both  ordinary  and  defense  industries  and 
to  our  gereral  lot;  that  the  statemenu  being 
given  out  to  alleviate  public  anxiety  are  detri- 
mental and  untrue  and  are  hindering  the 
bringing  about  of  the  resumption  of  nuning. 


New  York  Crrr.  AprU  12,  1941. 
Mr.  John  L.  Lewis. 

President,  International  VnUm. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  Ameriea, 
New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  We  hereby  notify  you  that  the 
Southern  Coal  Operators'  Wage  ConXerence. 
representing  the  high-  and  low-volatUe  mlnea 
in  districts  7  and  8,  has  been  organlced  to 
deal  with  problems  of  wages  and  hotirs  for 
the  13  southern  contracting  districts  in  West 
Virginia,  Virginia.  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 
The  officers  are  as  follows:  L.  Ebereole  Gaines, 
chairman;  L.  E.  Woods,  vice  chairman;  Harry 
S.  Homan,  secretary:  Stanley  C.  Hlggina, 
treasurer. 

After  Monday  you  can  reach  \is  through 
Mr.  John  Luse,  secretary,  Bltximtnous  Coal 
Producers'  Board  for  Dtsirlct  No.  7,  Washing- 
ton Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Our  committee  and  tbe  producers  we  rep- 
resent in  our  13  local  contracting  district* 
are  anxious  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  your 
organization,  representing  the  150,000  em- 
ployees in  those  districts,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  members  of  your  organization.  The 
purpose  of  forming  this  organization  was  to 
hasten  the  bringing  at>out  of  resumption  of 
work  in  the  South  and  the  flow  of  coal  to  the 
homes  and  industrlen  of  our  Nation. 

We  now  propose  to  you  that  tbeae  men  be 
returned  to  work  on  Monday.  April  14.  1941. 
on  the  basis  of  the  contract  expiring  March 
31.  1941.  pliis  a  wage  advance  of  60  cents  per 
day  of  7  hours,  and  an  equivalent  advance  in 
tonnage  rates,  and  that  once  the  mines  have 
resumed  work  that  we  negotiate  any  further 
differences  that  remain  between  us.  If  ycu 
are  interested  in  this  proposal  and  wUl  so 
notify  us  by  1  o'clock  today,  we  will  arrange 
for  our  negotiators  to  devote  any  or  aU  of 
Sattirday  and  Easter  Sunday  to  the  work  of 
negotiating  the  details  with  your  organiza- 
tion. If  we  can  reach  such  an  agreement  by 
3  o'clock  Sunday,  we  can  have  our  mines 
operating  Monday  morning. 

As  you  know,  we  have  asked  the  National 
Mediation  Board  to  assist  in  bringing  an  end 
to  the  suspension  In  coal  mining  in  the 
southern  districts.  We  are  not  withdrawing 
our  request  to  this  Board  by  this  suggestion 
to  you  that  we  resume  work  with  an  im- 
mediate wage  advance  of  approximately  11 
percent,  but  In  the  interest  of  the  Nation 
which  is  threatened  with  a  eerlous  coal 
shortage,  we  are  making  this  proposal  to 
you  with  the  hope  that  you  and  we  as  a 
patriotic  duty  will  allow  these  men  to  re- 
turn to  work  pending  final  mediation  and 
negotiation  of  our  problems. 

We   are   forwarding  a   copy  of   this   com- 
munication to  the  Honorable  Frances  Perk- 
Itu,  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Respectfully  yours, 

SotrrHEiN   Coal  OpzaAToaa' 

Wage  Cotrmzuct, 
By  L.  EBERbOLK  Gainis,  Chairman. 
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■TATnUNT  raOM  TH>  13  SITUMINOtrS-MINK 
OPZXATOIS'  ASEOCIATIONS  IN  THK  SOUTHZUf 
nZLDS 

The  13  mine  operators*  assoctatiotis  In  the 
•outhern  bltumlnoxu  coal  fields  this  after- 
noon (Tuesday)  Issued  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"Today  marks  the  beginning  of  the  second 
week  of  Idleness  in  the  southern  bituminous 
coal  mines.  Already  the  defense  program  has 
lost  irrevocably  about  12.000.000  tons  of  coal 
which,  especially  in  the  late  summer  and 
fall  of  this  year,  will  be  sorely  needed.  It 
Is  our  pressing  desire  to  get  the  mines  back 
Into  production  at  once. 

"As  the  accredited  representatives  of  13 
districts  which  produce  150.000  000  tons  an- 
nually, or  about  50  percent  of  the  total  com- 
mercial production  represented  in  the  Ap- 
palachian Bituminous  Conference,  we  on  last 
Thursday  (April  3)  submitted  the  only  pro- 
poMl  coming  from  any  group  of  bituminous 
operators  which  definitely  and  unequivocally 
provides  for  immediate  resumption  of  work 
•t  the  mines 

"This  proposal   reads  as  follows: 

"  'Resolved,  That  all  mines  resume  work 
Immediately  and  continue  at  work  pending 
negotiations  until  a  contract  is  agreed  upon, 
under  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
Appalachian  contract  and  the  district  agree- 
ments which  expire  March  31,  1941,  except 
as  follows: 

"'Wage-rate  increases 

"  "Short -wall  machine-mining  rates  shall  be 
Increased  12  cents  per  net  ton,  6.6  cents 
of  which  shall  be  added  to  the  existing  rates 
for  loaders  and  0.6  cent  shall  be  added  to 
existing  short-wall  cutting  rates. 

"  'The  pick-mining  rate  shall  be  Increased 
1J2  cents  per  net  ton.  Where  tonnage,  foot- 
age, or  yardage  rates  are  paid  on  conveyors 
or  other  mechanical  loading  devices,  the  per- 
centage of  Increase  to  be  added  to  such  rates 
shall  be  the  same  percentage  of  Increase  as  is 
applied  to  the  basic  loading  and  cutting 
rates. 

"  'Rates  for  all  regular  classifications  of  in- 
side and  outside  day  men  shall  be  increased 
60  cents  per  day;  45  cents  per  day  for  trap- 
pers and  partially  handicapped  old  men. 

"  'Negotiations  to  develop  a  contract  to  ex- 
pire March  31.  1&43,  shall  continue  without 
prejudice  to  any  element  in  the  controversy 
due  to  the  adoption  of  this  resolution." 

"Stated  simply,  this  provides  for  an  In- 
erease  of  11  percent,  effective  the  day  of  re- 
sumption of  operations.  Acceptance  of  this 
proposal  provides  for  negotiations  to  continue 
on  such  other  matters  as  may  be  before  the 
conference,  and  such  acceptance  would  re- 
sult in  immediate  resumption  of  work. 

"A  coal  shortage  is  now  threatening.  We 
are  again  urging  that  no  further  time  be  lost 
in  completing  negotiations  and  getting  the 
mines  back  to  work.  That  was  a  vital  con- 
sideration in  making  our  proposal  without 
any  contingent  guaranty  from  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  would  underwrite  an  increase  in 
coal  prices  prior  to  signing  a  wage  agreement. 

"Our  proposed  advance  represents  an  in- 
crease of  wages  in  various  groups  in  the 
South  of  from  $10  to  915  a  month  to  over 
150.000  men.  or  a  total  advance  of  $1,500,000 
to  $1,800,000  per  month. 

"Any  implication  that  the  southern  oper- 
ators are  obstructing  or  delaying  a  proper 
"^-^ettlement  to  get  men  back  to  work  is 
wftoUy^unfounded.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  our  offer  to  go  to  work  and  pay  the 
advanced  wage  still  stands." 

The  associations  uniting  In  the  above 
statement  are :  Greenbrier  Coal  Operators  As- 
sociation. Winding  Gulf  Operators  Associa- 
tion. Pocahontas  Operators  Association.  New 
River  Coal  Operators  Association.  Upper 
Btickhannon  Smokeless  Coal  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation. Kanawha  Coal  Operators  Asscdatlon. 
Operators'  Association  of  Williamson  Field. 
Big  Sandy-Elkhom  Coal  Operators  Associa- 


tion, Harlan  Coal  Operators  Association, 
Southern  Appalachian  Coal  Operators  Asso- 
ciation. Virginia  Coal  Operators  Association. 
Hazard  Coal  Operators  Association.  Logan 
Coal  Operators  Association. 


Need  for  Navy  Yard  in  Midwest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PIHENGER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  16,  1941 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  ad- 
ministration oflBcials  mean  what  they  say, 
there  should  be  and  will  be  a  decen- 
tralization of  industry  so  that  activities 
in  connection  with  the  national-defense 
program  will  be  carried  on  in  the  Mid- 
west, as  well  as  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

In  furtherance  of  this  program,  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  navy  yard  at  or  near  the 
city  of  Duluth,  Minn, 

This  iMll  provides: 

That  the  Sscretary  of  the  Navy  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  acquire,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  by  gift,  purchase,  or  otherwise, 
a  site  in  or  near  the  city  of  Duluth,  Minn., 
which  he  deems  suitable  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  navy  yard,  and  shall  proceed  to 
establish  thereon  a  navy  yard  equipped  for 
the  construction,  overhaul,  repair,  and  fit- 
ting out  of  ships  and  providing  housing  and 
messing  facilities  for  crews  of  ships  under- 
going overhaul,  repair,  and  fitting  out.  and 
quarters  for  oflScers. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  important  that 
Congress  devote  itself  to  the  necessary 
steps  which  will  bring  about  a  decentral- 
ization of  industry  in  conformity  with 
announcements  made  by  administration 
spokesmen  some  months  ago. 

We  can  very  well  make  a  beginning 
In  connection  with  this  program  by  con- 
structing a  navy  yard  at  Duluth.  Minn., 
There  is  a  shipyard  plant  known  as  the 
Riverside  yard  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  which 
built  many  boats  in  World  War  No.  1. 
This  yard  is  still  available  and  with 
very  little  trouble  or  expense  can  again 
be  put  into  operation. 

With  the  heavy  demand  for  shipbuild- 
ing and  repair  facilities  for  both  mer- 
chant and  warships,  the  yards  now  lo- 
cated on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
seaboards  will  be  unable  to  continue  a 
program  of  shipbuilding.  Just  recently 
a  newspaper  item  indicated  that  Great 
Britain  is  sending  her  crippled  ships 
to  our  yards  for  repairs.  We  also  have 
the  announced  policy  of  expansion  of 
the  Navy  shipbuilding  program,  both  for 
this  country  and  for  Great  Britain.  This 
means  that  all  available  yards  will  be 
overtaxed. 

Now  is  the  time  for  administration 
oflBcials  to  be  looking  for  new  locations 
for  an  expanded  shipbuilding  program. 

I  submit  that  this  problem  should  have 
immediate    consideration    by    Congress 


and  by  Government  oflBcials  charged 
with  responsibility  in  our  national-de- 
fense program. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Waterway — Vermont 
Legislature  Opposed  Thereto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  16.  1941 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE 
OF  VERMONT 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  desire  to 
insert  a  copy  of  a  joint  resolution  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont in  opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  project: 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  announced  that  he  will  propose  to  the 
Congress  of  tlie  United  States  that  it  take 
the  necessary  action  to  authorize  comple- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  seaway  de- 
velopment as  an  international  project:   and 

Whereas  the  claim  that  the  United  States 
needs  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  for  defense 
is  not  supported  by  th?  facts  but  has  in- 
spired the  charge  that  the  military,  naval, 
and  air  hazards  Involved  in  the  seaway 
project  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  benefits  that  might 
accrue  from  the  project;  and 

Whereas  competent  authorities  have 
pointed  out  that  the  waterway  would  be  ice- 
bound 5  months  of  the  year,  that  no  pro- 
vision for  tolls  is  contemplated:  that  free  use 
of  the  waterway  for  foreign  shipping  would 
Injure  New  York  State  and  New  England 
economy,  ruin  our  railroads  and  our  sea- 
ports on  the  Atlantic  coast:  and  that  the 
Great  Lakes  area  would  be  deluged  with 
cheap  products  of  foreign  countries  to  the 
injury  of  American  Industry,  labor,  and  agri- 
culture: and 

Whereas,  during  the  navigation  season  the 
comparatively  narrow  ship  channel  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  would  make  vessels  easy  tar- 
gets of  bombers  and  afford  abundant  oppor- 
tunity through  sabotage  or  bombing  to  de- 
stroy the  locks  and  dams  in  the  St.  Lawrence, 
thus  gravely  interrupting  traffic;  and 

Whereas  In  view  of  the  existing  urgent 
national-defense  production  needs  it  would 
appear  most  unwise  to  divert  men,  money, 
materials,  and  machinery  to  construct  a 
waterway  which  would  be  In  disastrous  com- 
petition with  New  York  State's  canal  system 
and  New  England  railroads;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  should  concen- 
trate now  upon  the  construction  of  airplanes, 
ships,  guns,  tanks,  and  other  munitions,  and 
not  waste  public  funds,  material  resources, 
and  effort  on  a  waterway  project  against  which 
so  many  seriously  Important  and  valid  eco- 
nomic objections  have  been  raised:  and 

Whereas  the  President's  assertion  that  the 
United  States  "needs  this  great  landlocked 
sea  as  a  haven  in  which  it  will  always  be  able 
to  build  ships  and  more  ships  in  order  to  pro- 
tect our  trade  and  our  shores"  has  been 
sharply  challenged:  and 

Whereas  it  would  seem  an  act  of  national 
folly  to  dissipate  labor  and  resources  on  a 
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project  not  vitally  necessary  and  which  could 
not  be  placed  in  operation  before  1948:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, That  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Vermont,  represented  in  the  general  assembly, 
therefore  affirm  their  opposition  to  use  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  for  establishment  of  a 
deeper  seaway  and  hereby  record  their  opjx)- 
sitlon  to  the  construction  of  a  St.  Lawrence 
River  seaway  as  highly  unwarranted  in  the 
present  national  crisis;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  state  to 
Vermont's  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 


The  Country  Needs  a  Strong  Opposition 
Party 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
-     .  or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  16.  1941 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN. 
JR.,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  OVER  THE 
COLUMBIA  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM  ON 
THURSDAY,    APRIL    3,    1941 


Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  permission  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  an  address  by  Representative 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  Republican  leader 
of  the  House  and  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  April  3, 
1941,  which  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  I  want  to  have  a  heart-to- 
heart  talk  with  you  tonight  concerning  seme 
matters  which,  in  my  considered  judgement, 
are  vitally  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country.  If  we  are  to  continue  as  a  nation 
of  liberty,  a  nation  of  opportunity  in  which 
every  man  and  every  woman  can  receive  equal 
justice  While  this  discussion  will  be  in  the 
Interests  of  a  strong  Republican  Party,  it  is 
not  given  In  a  partisan  nplrlt.  but  because  of 
a  deep  and  profound  lielief  that  a  strong 
Republican  Party  is  absolutely  vital  to  our 
American  way  of  life. 

We  all  want  national  unity  wherever  and 
whenever  national  unity  aids  In  the  preserva- 
tion of  America  and  the;  security  of  our  peo- 
ple. No  one  wants,  or  should  want,  national 
unity  in  any  policy  or  action  injurious  to 
the  laest  interests  of  the  Nation;  in  any  policy 
which  would  destroy  the  two-party  system 
of  government  In  America. 

Time  and  experience  have  demonstrated 
the  two-party  system  of  government  to  be  the 
only  system  which  will  preserve  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  It  has  built  a  strong  America. 
It  will  preserve  a  free  America. 

There  is  a  vital  need  today  for  a  vigorotis, 
virile  Republican  Party.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  national  crisis.  Vast  and  unprece- 
dented powers  have  been  given  to  the  Chief 
Executive.  B3wUdering  sums  are  being  spent 
for  defense — and  in  the  name  of  defense. 
Elnormous  taxes  are  soon  to  be  imposed  upon 
our  people.  We  stagger  along  in  the  direction 
of  war.  We  face  the  possibility  of  national 
bankruptcy. 

This  picture  Is  not  a  pleasant  one.  but  it  is 
the  realistic  one.    This  is  no  hour  for  "echo 


men."  It  la  a  time  demanding  courage  and 
honest  thinking.  Our  first  thought  must  be 
the  welfare  of  oiu  country. 

A  vigorous,  courageous  Republican  Patry  la 
essential  to  police  and  audit  the  New  Deal 
administration  as  it  revels  In  the  spending  of 
thirty  or  forty  billions  of  dollars,  and  in  the 
possession  of  vast  and  unparalleled  powers 
granted  it  only  because  of  the  urgent  needs 
of  natlonfil  defense.  We  must  police  and 
audit  the  New  Deal  administration  to  protect 
our  country  from  financial,  political,  and 
social  bankruptcy. 

We  must  police  these  great  powers  granted 
the  President  to  assure,  as  far  as  possible, 
their  wise  administration.  We  must  be  ready 
to  fight  to  restore  those  powers  to  the  people's 
representatives  when  the  emergency  has 
ended. 

We  must  police  the  bureaus  and  the  men  to 
whom  the  fate  of  the  Nation  has  been  en- 
trusted. Their  work  must  be  done  efficiently, 
honestly,  economically,  and  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis.  We  must  audit  those  who  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  handling  of  sums  bo  vast 
they  are  beyond  comprehension.  Our  na- 
tional debt  is  already  enormous.  Today  the 
debt  Is  $47,000,000,000  in  contrast  to  one  and 
one-quarter  billions  when  we  entered  the  last 
war.  We  cannot  tolerate  extravagance  or  dis- 
honesty. Racketeering  must  have  no  place  in 
our  national  defense. 

We  Republicans  in  Congress  must  perform 
the  thankless  but  patriotic  and  essential  task 
of  policing  and  auditing  those  in  charge  of 
our  national  defense. 

We  all  recall  the  extravagance  and  ineffi- 
ciency in  the  first  World  War.  Billions 
wasted  in  faulty  and  misdirected  shipbuild- 
ing, inefficient  and  extravagant  airplane  con- 
struction, graft,  and  corruption.  We  can  re- 
member the  vast  amount  of  goods  purchased 
which  never  could  have  been  honestly  used. 
I  say  to  you.  my  fellow  citizens,  the  scandals 
of  1918  must  not  be  repeated. 

A  grave  responsibility  rests  upon  us  all, 
whether  we  be  Republicans  or  Democrats,  em- 
ployer or  employee,  public  official  or  private 
citizen.  We  must  unselfishly  contribute  all 
we  can  to  our  national  security.  Those  who 
may  seek  to  take  advantage  of  this  perilous 
hour  to  exploit  the  Nation's  needs  to  their 
own  profit  or  to  advance  their  own  selfish  in- 
terests will,  sooner  or  later,  find  themselves 
condemned  as  traitors  and  outcasts  by  the 
power  of  public  opinion. 

This  is  no  time  to  reward  political  hench- 
men with  juicy  contracts  or  luscious  loans. 
Such  acts  would  be  just  as  dangerous  to 
American  security  and  freedom  as  a  gun 
aimed  at  the  breast  of  an  American  soldier. 
Profiteering,  contract  racketeering,  or  parti- 
san spending  wlU  not  be  tolerated  by  a  people 
who  see  their  very  future  menaced. 

This  is  no  time  for  strikes  or  lock-outs 
which  prevent  us  from  achieving  the  earliest 
possible  adequate  national  defense.  No 
honest  American  workman  wants  to  defeat 
the  security  of  his  country.  No  American 
worker  wants  to  imperil  the  welfare  of  his 
people.  Honest  workers  are  just  as  unselfish 
and  patriotic  as  any  other  class  of  citizens. 
Under  honest,  patriotic  leadership.  American 
workers  will  respond  to  the  call  of  their  coun- 
try as  readily  as  those  men  who  serve  under 
arms.  Waste  of  time,  waste  of  money,  waste 
of  men — these  are  the  fatal  mistakes  which 
could  end  the  glorious  reality  of  free  America. 

The  Nation  demands  production  and  more 
production.  It  demands  efficiency  and  pa- 
triotism above  selfishness.  The  call  is  im- 
perative. As  Americans  who  love  their  coun- 
try; who  prize  its  priceless  liberties,  privileges, 
and  advantages;  as  Americans  determined  to 
remain  free,  let  us  press  forward  with  our 
defense  program.  Let  our  fervent  prayers  be 
that  we  can  avoid  having  to  send  millions  of 
otxr  boys  to  the  trenches.  Let  us  never  for 
a  moment  lose  sight  of  the  suffering  and  the 
perils  which  would  come  with  our  participa- 
tion in  another  world  war. 


We  Republicans  have  a  vastly  Important 
function  in  this  national  emergency,  lite 
safety  and  perpetuity  of  our  Nation  are  at 
stake.  We  must  guard  them  against  mli>takea 
and  against  excesMv  of  power  or  ezcetaea  of 
spending. 

We  must,  of  course,  have  national  unity  In 
our  defense  plans.  Republicans.  Democrats, 
and  tndependrnts  miu»t  sund  together  to 
make  our  Nation  Invincible  f>^''.inat  any  as- 
sault, whether  it  should  come  from  the  out- 
side or  the  inside  of  the  countrjv  Events 
abroad  must  not  be  permitted  to  distract  us 
from  the  vigilance  required  at  home.  Our 
greatest  danger  Is  stlU  from  insidious  Inside 
forces.  That  fact  will  t>e  apparent  to  every 
American  as  we  proceed  with  the  defenae 
program. 

The  Nation,  my  fellow  countrymen.  Is  con- 
fronted by  two  great  dangers.  The  first  la 
some  groups  may  seek  to  make  use  of  our 
present  emergency  and  the  great  burden  of 
debt  we  are  piling  \ip  to  destroy  our  econumlc 
and  poltlcal  system.  The  second  la  the  Re- 
publican Party,  suddenly  returned  to  power 
through  reaction  against  the  New  Deal,  might 
lack  a  carefully  prepared  program  of  action. 

As  to  the  first  danger,  a  New  Dealer  re- 
cently said,  in  private,  the  public  debt  prob- 
ably could  be  increased  to  as  much  as  $140.- 
000.000.000.  at  which  point  the  public  credit 
probably  would  break  and  the  Government 
would  then  step  In  and  natlonaliae  every- 
thing. 

As  to  the  second  danger,  any  party  called 
upon  in  1944  to  meet  the  grave  problems 
which  the  New  D?al  administration  has  for 
more  than  8  years  left  unsolved  will  have  an 
extremely  dltOcult  task.  We  Republicans  are 
busy  studying  those  problems  now.  We  will 
be  well  prepared  for  the  task  that  lies  ahead. 

We  miut  preserve  the  American  way  of 
consideration  and  respect  for  the  rlghta  and 
the  views  of  the  minorities. 

When  we  Republicans  speak  of  the  rights 
of  the  minorities,  and  when  we  demand  re- 
spect for  the  views  of  the  minorities,  we  are 
not  referring  only  to  small  groups.  We  mean 
also  a  minority  amounting  practically  to  half 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  Sutes.  The 
Republican  minority  In  the  last  Presidential 
election  polled  mere  than  22.000.000  votes. 
No  impartial  ]ud|^  would  deny  this  was  a 
good  majority  of  the  free  votes  in  the  Nation. 

The  great  obje<tlve  of  the  last  campaign 
must  continue  to  be  the  objective  of  the 
Republican  Party.  Truth  and  justice  will 
eventually  triumph.  As  patriots  banded  to- 
gether in  a  great  cause,  let  us  go  forward  to 
the  battle  to  retain  the  American  way  of 
life  and  to  build  a  finer  and  better  America. 

We  Republicans  realize  that  millions  of 
Americans  of  evei7  political  belief  are  look- 
ing expectantly  to  us.  We  will  Justify  their 
faith. 


Coiorado-Bif  Thompson  Reclamation 
Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OP  COLCEAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  16.  1941 


Mr.  HILL  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  in  my  district  the  largest  rec!ama- 
tion  project  ever  undertaken  in  the  State 
of  Colorado — the  CoIorado-Blg  Thomp- 
son Project.    The  auihonzaUon  for  the 
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Investigation  of  this  project  was  given  by 
Congress  in  1935  and  the  construction 
was  authorized  in  1937.  In  the  past  4 
years  there  have  been  appropriations 
totaling  $8,050,000  of  the  $54,000,000  esti- 
mated cast  of  completion. 

In  order  that  the  major  features  of  the 
project  may  be  completed  so  that  delivery 
of  water  will  be  assured  by  the  summer  of 
1945.  it  is  necessary  that  a  larger  annual 
appropriation  be  made.  It  is  not  sound 
economy  for  either  the  Government  or 
the  water  users  to  incur  severe  losses  that 
will  eventuate  if  the  ultimate  construc- 
tion of  this  project  be  unduly  delayed. 
The  full  cost  of  this  project  is  repay- 
able— the  power  portion  with  3-percent 
interest.  The  power  features  will  be  in- 
stalled only  when  needed  to  serve  avail- 
able power  markets. 

The  district  is  now  suffering  an  annual 
crop  loss  of  $7,000,000  due  to  water  short- 
age. This  curtails  the  income  of  business 
in  the  district  which  is  now  taxing  itself 
aboul  $50,000  a  year  to  repay  the  project. 
It  is.  therefore,  evident  that  continuance 
of  this  unbalance  by  an  unnecessarily 
prolonged  period  of  construction  is  poor 
economy.  It  is  advantageous  for  the  Gov- 
eriiment  to  see  early  oj>eration  of  this 
project  so  that  the  money  derived  there- 
from may  be  returned  to  the  revolving 
reclamation  fund.  As  the  costs  on  accel- 
erated construction  remain  about  the 
same,  the  overhead  costs  on  the  whole 
project  will  be  reduced.  I  am  informed 
that  the  progress  in  the  boring  of  the  tun- 
nel is  almost  twice  as  great  as  anticipated. 
It  is  encouraging  that  plans  are  made  to 
commence  the  construction  of  the 
Granby  Dam  unit  this  next  fiscal  year. 
'  but  there  are  also  canals  and  three  reser- 
voirs to  be  constructed  on  the  eastern- 
slope  portion  of  the  project  plus  the  ne- 
cessity of  acquiring  additional  rights-of- 
way.  Unnecessary  delay  in  the  comple- 
tion of  the  project  will  result  unless 
money  is  soon  made  available  to  start 
th's  portion  of  the  work. 

While  northern  Colorado  Is  primarily 
Interested  in  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson 
improvement,  the  country  at  large  is  in- 
terested in  the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  the  agriculture  of  this  area. 
Studies  show  that  for  every  dollar  of 
farmer  income.  $7  are  added  to  the  Na- 
tion's Income  through  channels  of  trade. 
On  that  basis,  the  country  has  been  los- 
ing $49,000,000  a  year  for  10  years, 
through  the  shortage  of  water  supplies 
in  this  district.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  this  loss  is  nearly  10  times  the  over-all 
cost  of  this  project,  and  may  I  point  out 
that  the  crops  of  this  area  are  specialty 
crops,  such  as  sugar  beets,  livestock  feed, 
and  other  crops  that  fit  into  the  agri- 
culture economy  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area  without  interference  with  the  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Colorado,  who  has  always  consistently 
supported  the  Federal  reclamation  pro- 
gram, fully  realizing  that  the  life  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  the  entire  West,  de- 
pends on  the  conservation  and  economic 
Utilization  of  the  limited  water  resources 


of  the  arid  and  semiarid  regions,  now 
asks  the  support  of  her  request  for  an 
increase  in  the  annual  appropriation  for 
the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  project. 


Parity  Payments  for  Fanners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NEWT  V.  MILLS 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  16.  1941 


Veterans  in  National  Defense 


Mr.  MILLS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
like  other  Representatives  from  the  agri- 
cultural section  of  this  Nation,  we  are 
always  thankful  and  happy  for  any  ex- 
tended agricultural  recognition.  I  have 
contended  and  worked  hard  for  parity 
payments  on  all  basic  commodities  since 
becoming  a  Memlaer  of  this  honorable 
body. 

Presently,  billions  of  dollars  are  being 
appropriated  for  national  defense  and 
rightly  so;  however,  the  outlook  for  an 
appreciable  price  increase  for  cotton, 
corn,  wheat,  rice,  and  tol>acco  is  not  very 
encouraging,  as  we  find  a  tremendous 
supply  of  cotton  in  the  world  today — ap- 
proximately 25,000.000  bales  of  Amer- 
ican cotton.  Previously,  one-half  of  our 
cotton  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
wheat  has  been  exported;  however,  this 
has  been  reduced  to  almost  nothing,  as 
the  British  have  declared  practically  an 
embargo  upon  shipping  space  against 
wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 

We  ought  to  do  something  more  for 
the  farmers  than  merely  spend  our  time 
talking  about  the  needs  of  the  farmers. 
Other  groups  throughout  the  country  are 
now  enjoying  prosperity,  the  like  of 
which  they  have  not  known  for  many 
years.  Why.  the  farmers'  income  Is  en- 
tirely out  of  proportion.  The  farm  in- 
come, 1939,  per  capita  in  Louisiana  was 
$155,  whereas  in  the  United  States  $266 
per  capita.  Colleagues,  this  is  patheti- 
cally low.  and  I  particularly  rise  at  this 
time  calling  upon  each  Member  of  this 
body  to  support  the  Russell  amendments. 

If  the  Russell  amendments  are  adopted 
there  will  be  available  for  parity  pay- 
ments for  this  year,  1941,  $362,000,000 
when  we  include  the  $212,000,000  voted 
last  year  and  already  available.  In  ad- 
dition there  will  be  available  $300,000,000 
for  parity  payments  in  1942. 

If  we  increase  the  farm  income  as 
proposed  by  the  Russell  amendments  we 
will  only  be  approximately  guaranteeing 
the  cotton  farmer  74  percent  parity;  corn. 
86.9;  wheat,  74.1;  rice.  83.2;  and  tobacco, 
approximately  84.9.  Surely  no  Member 
of  this  body  would  vote  against  giving 
the  tillers  of  the  soil,  the  man  who  places 
his  trust  entirely  in  hope,  part  of  a 
chance  that  life  may  be  made  a  little 
more  encouraging. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAT  CANNON 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  16,  1941 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  find  ourselves  all  of  one  opinion  in 
our  anxiety  to  insure  a  national-defense 
program  conducted  and  maintained  free 
of  sabotage. 

The  most  of  us  believe  that  in  and 
around  our  national-defense  plants  it 
will  become  necessary  to  use  civilian 
guards,  and  in  some  cases  undercover 
guards;  and  if  we  are  correct  In  our  as- 
sumption, it  necessarily  follows  that 
those  guards  must  be  of  the  highest  type 
of  patriotic  citizenry,  and  we  can  under 
no  circumstances  use  untried  men;  and, 
indeed,  their  sympathies  toward  this 
Government,  as  well  as  every  other  gov- 
ernment, must  be  well  known. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  surest 
safeguard  we  may  have  in  this  connec- 
tion is  to  use  veterans  of  World  War 
No.  1,  as  surely  none  of  us  can  doubt 
their  patriotism  and  their  sympathy,  and 
their  flag  is  surely  well  known. 

It  is  possibly  unfortunate  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  group  to  which  I 
refer  is  no  longer  fit  for  active  combat 
duty  because  of  advanced  age  or  physical 
infirmities  directly  traceable  to  active 
duty  experienced  by  them  in  World  War 
No.  1. 

It  is  known  to  all  of  us  that  this  group 
above  all  other  groups  is  interested  in  the 
defense  of  th^  country  and  in  saving  It 
harmless  from  another  curse  that  we 
call  war.  This  group  Is  well-founded  in 
democracy  and  its  workings  and  they 
have  seen  our  country  develop  and  wrest 
itself  from  the  throes  of  national  and  In- 
ternational upheaval.  And  now  they 
find  ourselves,  according  to  the  belief 
of  too  many  Americans,  on  the  threshold 
of  new  and  additional  world  contro- 
versies. 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  this  country 
has  done  too  little  and  cannot  do  too 
much  for  this  group — particularly  when 
it  is  a  matter  of  common  knov/ledge  that 
more  than  all  others,  they  represent  true 
Americanism. 

If  I  may  speak  of  my  own  State  in  this 
regard,  I  would  like  it  known  that  up- 
ward of  $2,000,000  monthly  is  being 
spent  in  defense  woik  under  our  W.  P.  A. 
program  in  Florida,  and  our  able  W.  P.  A. 
administrator  for  the  State  of  Florida, 
who  happens  to  be  a  veteran  of  World 
War  No.  1,  has  advanced  the  theory  and 
put  into  practice  that  in  all  of  the  key 
positions,  such  as  supervisors  and  guards, 
veterans  of  that  war  should  be  used  for 
the  reasons  above  set  out.  As  for  me,  it 
is  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty,  to  Insist, 
Insofar  as  I  may,  that  veterans  of  World 
War  No.  1  be  utilized  in  this  connection. 
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A  Vital  National-Defense  Project— The 
Proposed  Paget  Sound,  Grays  Harbor, 
Willapa  Harbor,  and  Columbia  River 
Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

»  I 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

or  WASHU4GTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  16.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  REAR  ADMIRAL  LUTHER  E. 
GREGORY,  C.  E.  C,  UNITED  STATES  NAVY 
(RETIRED)  j 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  recently  sponsored  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  adopted  on  March  26, 
1941,  by  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors  for  a  review  by  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers  of  previous  reports  per- 
taining to  the  proposed  Puget  Sound, 
Grays  Harbor,  Willapa  Harbor,  and  Co- 
lumbia River  Canal.  This  project  is 
clearly  essentia]  to  our  national  defense 
and  is  worthy  of  serloijis  study  and  favor- 
able consideration  at  this  time.  Of 
course,  It  would  also  be  a  great  aid  to 
commerce  and  shipping,  but  first  and 
foremost,  it  is  of  real  strategic  military 
Importance.  The  cost  of  one  battleship 
would  build  the  canal  and  It  would  ma- 
terially strengthen  our  defense  of  the  en- 
tire Pacific  Northwest.  All  these  facts, 
and  many  others,  are  set  forth  in  an  arti- 
cle prepared  by  Rear  Admiral  Luther  E. 
Gregory,  C.  E.  C,  United  States  Navy 
(retired),  which  reads  as  follows: 

A  Digest  or  Facts  Concerning  the  Proposed 
Canals  Connectino  Puget  Bound,  Orats 
Harbor.  Wuxapa  Harbor,  and  the  Colum- 
bia RrvER — A  Project  or  Vital  Importance 
IN  THE  Interest  or  National  Defense, 
Commerce,  and  Induetrt 

(By  Rear  Admiral  Luther  E.  Gregory,  C.  E.  C, 
United  States  Navy  (retired) ) 

fOREWORO 

The  proposal  to  connect  Puget  Sound  with 
the  Columbia  River  by  ship  canal  is  not  a 
new  Idea.  This  was  first  proposed  by  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  while  Secretary  of  War,  about 
1856.  It  was  suggested  as  a  military  measure, 
as  well  as  an  aid  to  commerce. 

From  time  to  time  the  proposal  has  been 
revived,  only  to  be  pushed  aside,  as  the 
magnitude  seemed  to  be  too  great  as  com- 
pared with  the  needs  of  commerce.  Until 
recent  years  no  real  study  had  been  made  of 
the  project.  Some  calamity  was  required  to 
bring  it  to  the  fore.  That  came  in  the  form 
of  serious  unemployment  and  therefore  ex- 
treme losses  in  the  Industry  of  the  south- 
west part  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

Consequently,  there  was  passed  the  canal 
act  by  the  1933  session  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State.  A  commission  was  appointed  to 
study  the  economic  feasibility  of  these  canals. 
It  submitted  a  favorable  report  on  June 
7,  1933.  The  Governor  of  the  State,  the 
Honorable  Clarence  D.  Martin,  approved  this 
report  July  6,  1933.  It  has  at  the  present 
time,  therefore,  the  status  of  an  approved 
project   to   be   constructed   as   soon   as   the 


financial  arrangements  can  be  made.    It  I* 
of  vital  importance  to  o\ir  national  defense. 

LOCATION   AND  ROUTE  OE  THE   WATERWAY 

There  are  three  sections,  as  follows: 

Puget  Sound  to  Grays  Harbor  canal:  Leav- 
ing Puget  Sound  at  Olympla  by  way  of  Budd 
Inlet,  thence  by  way  of  Percival  Creek 
through  Black  Lake,  Black  River  Valley  to 
the  junction  of  Black  River  and  the  Cbehalis 
River,  thence  down  the  Cbehalis  River  valley 
Into  Grays  Harbor.    Length,  about  50  mUes. 

Grays  Harbor  to  Willapa  Harbor:  Leaving 
the  channel  of  Grays  Harbor  at  South  Bay. 
passing  In  a  general  southerly  direction  close 
to  the  foot  of  the  bluffs,  and  on  the  westerly 
side  thereof,  for  a  distance  of  about  9  miles, 
entering  Willapa  Harbor  on  the  northerly 
side  of  the  Tokeland  Peninsula. 

Willapa  Harbor  to  Columbia  River:  Leaving 
Willapa  Harbor  near  Bakers  Slough,  thence 
In  a  general  southerly  direction  along  the 
easterly  edge  of  the  bogland  and  close  to 
the  foot  of  the  bluffs  for  about  5  miles, 
thence  In  a  general  southeasterly  direction, 
entering  tidewater  at  the  northerly  end  of 
Bakers  Bay. 

The  routes  and  locations  were  surveyed 
and  determined  by  the  Canal  Commission  of 
the  State  of  Washington. 

SIZE  or  CANALS 

The  commission  recommended  the  con- 
struction of  a  lock  canal  from  Puget  Sound 
at  Olympla  to  Grays  Harbor  with  locks  of 
not  less  than  60  feet  by  600  feet:  a  depth  of  14 
feet  over  upper  miter  sills,  and  having  a  total 
lift  of  approximately  90  feet  above  mean  sea 
level;  minimum  bottom  width  of  canal  sec- 
tion to  be  not  less  than  90  feet  for  light- 
draft  seagoing  ships  and  capable  of  future 
enlargement  as  tonnage  develops. 

The  Grays  Harbor  to  Willapa  Harbor  and 
to  the  Columbia  River  canals  ere  recom- 
mended on  a  sea-level  basis,  with  a  minimum 
bottom  width  of  120  feet  for  light-draft  sea- 
going ships  drawing  13  feet  in  salt  water 
and  capable  of  future  development  as  ton- 
nage Increases. 

rAVORED  BT  TTNITED  STATES  ARMT  ENGINEERS 

Several  years  ago  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  rivers  and  harbors  In  their  report  to 
Congress  recommending  1,600  projects,  total- 
ing an  estimated  cost  of  88.000,000.000,  in- 
cluded this  canal  project  as  meritorious. 

cost  or  CANAL 

Careful  calculations  of  various  factors  to  be 
considered,  with  full  allowance  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act  creating  the  Canal 
Commission,  which  declared  its  purpose  to 
provide  the  greatest  amount  of  Individual 
emplo3mQent,  results  In  an  estimate  of  $33,- 
921,638  as  the  cost  of  the  entire  project.  The 
cost  of  one  battleship  would  build  the  canal. 

PROTECTION  rOR  LIGHT-DRAFT  VESSELS 

There  are  about  30.000  craft  of  various  clas- 
sifications registered  at  ports  along  the 
Northwest  waters — Puget  Sound.  Grays  Har- 
bor. Willapa  Harbor,  and  the  Columbia  River. 

There  are  more  than  10,(X)0  fishing  vessels, 
many  tugs  and  barges,  light-draft  cargo 
vessels,  and  thousands  of  pleasure  craft  which 
win  use  the  waterways  for  business  and  pleas- 
ure. In  time  of  bad  weather  the  fishing  fleets 
will  find  a  safe  passage  through  the  canals. 

VITAL  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  USES 

The  naval  forces  at  the  Puget  Sound  base 
are  at  present  limited  to  the  Straits  of  Juan 
de  Fuca  for  ingress  and  egress.  The  pro- 
posed waterway  would  permit  more  than  half 
the  commissioned  vessels  of  the  Navy  to  enter 
and  depart  by  the  canal,  declares  Rear  Admiral 
Gregory,  who  also  says  that  the  two  lower 
canals  would  accommodate  three-fourths  of 
the  registered  ships  of  the  Navy  with  the  tide 
•  mean  sea  level. 


The  sea-level  canals  would  allow  submannes 
to  operate  from  that  base  through  either 
Grajrs  Harbor.  WlUapa  Harbor,  and  Puget 
Sound.  In  addition  to  the  Onlumbla  River 
entrance,  and  come  to  the  relief  or  support 
of  any  naval  unit  engaged  in  battle  at  the 
straits.  Vessels  moving  from  Puget  Sound 
would  have  three  other  exits  Into  the  ocean 
If  the  canals  were  consUucted.  The  navy 
yard  at  Bremerton  is  becoming  a  principal 
base  for  construction  of  cruisers,  destroyers. 
and  such  craft,  and  for  fleet  repairs.  The 
proposed  waterways  would  enhance  Its  value 
to  the  Nation. 

One  of  the  largest  military  t>ases  on  tb« 
west  coast.  Fort  Lewis,  Is  a  principal  center 
of  military  concentration,  together  with 
Camp  Murray  and  McChord  Air  Field.  The 
safe  and  rapid  transport  and  transfer  of  heavy 
ordnance  and  munitions  between  defensive 
points  along  the  coast  is  now  Impeded  by 
highway  bridges  of  light  capacity  and  high- 
ways which  are  Inadequate. 

The  Boeing  airplane  factory  at  Seattle,  one 
of  the  largest  such  plants  In  the  country, 
produces  large  numbers  of  fighting  ships, 
"nils  national -defense  Industry  deserves  the 
extra  protection  a  canal  would  give. 

At  Dupont  Is  Situated  one  of  the  largest 
powder  plants  In  the  country,  and  Hogum 
Bay.  near  Olympln,  is  a  storage  plant  of  tht. 
Giant  Powder  Co.  These  Industries  will  pro- 
vide huge  war  supplies  In  case  of  conflict- 
supplies  which  can  best  be  moved  by  water 
transportation.  With  the  canal  completed, 
transportation  would  be  facilitated. 

The  cost  of  one  battleship  would  build  the 
canal,  and  In  the  time  of  national  danger  the 
existence  of  the  new  waterway  might  easily 
be  worth  a  fleet  of  battleships  In  Its  strategic 
value. 

COLTTMBIA    RTVXR    AREA — BONNXVILUE 

It  would  afford  necessary  protection  to  the 
growing  IndtiEtrlal  area  on  the  Columbia 
River  resulting  from  the  BonnevlUe  Dam 
hydroelectric  project.  In  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  Invested  $75,000,000.  It  Is 
needed  to  prote<'t  the  new  national-defense 
industries  of  the  Alumlntim  Corporation  at 
America  and  General  Chemical  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica, at  Vancouver,  and  the  Reynolds  Metals 
Co.,  at  LongTlew.  It  Is  estimated  that  30 
percent  of  all  the  aluminum  required  for 
the  airplanes  being  manufactured  as  part  of 
our  national-defense  program  will  be  turned 
out  by  these  planu.  representing  an  Invest- 
ment of  many  mlUlons  of  doUars  In  this  area. 

ESTIMATED   RTVtWUE 

Studies  made  by  the  Canal  Commission  In- 
dicate a  present  and  prospective  annual 
revenue  from  tolls  for  the  two  coastal  canals 
of  $464,000  with  a  reasonable  forecast  of  In- 
creased tolls  to  $682,000  within  a  period  of 
10  years.  For  the  Puget  Sound  to  Gra3rs 
Harbor  Canal  the  Immediate  prospective  toll 
would  be  $1.585  000  with  a  reasonable  in- 
crease to  $3,560,000  within  10  years. 

METHODS     OF     FINANCING     PROJECT 

By  terms  of  the  legislative  act  creating 
the  Canal  Commission  the  waterways  can- 
not be  paid  for  from  State  funds. 

It  is  the  purprse  of  the  sponsors  at  the 
canal  project  to  have  It  adopted  as  a  Fed- 
eral project  and  paid  for  by  direct  Federal 
granu  of  money.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  assume  the  entire 
cost  of  waterways  as  development  work 
necessary  for  national  welfare  and  defense. 
All  wsterways  are  now  owned,  operated,  and 
maintained  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Revenues  to  be  derived  from  tolls  (as 
mentioned  above  i  should  in  time  pay  tto 
entire  cost  of  th€  waterway  project.  TlMM 
revenues  wUl  accrue  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment, as  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  sseoclatton 
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to  have  the  Pederal  Government  take  over 
the  entire  project  from  start  to  flnlah. 

The  law  of  the  State  forbldi  any  tax 
levy.  There  can  be  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
of  the  SUte  for  this  construction  program; 
yet  the  beneflu  to  be  derived  will  be  theirs 
directly. 

BASIC  rxnrosx  o»  thx  watebwat 

To  connect  the  Inland  waterways  of  Puget 
0cund  and  northern  waters  of  Alaska  to 
the  Inland  waterways  of  the  Columbia  and 
Snake  Rivers.  The  present  barrier  to  Inland 
waterway  communication  from  the  Snake 
River  to  Juneau  Is  the  natural  obstacle  the 
canals  would  remove,  creating  the  great- 
est Inland  waterway  In  the  world. 

BENxrrrs  AssxntxD  bt  the  pboject 

Construction  of  the  waterway  as  outlined 
will  provide  at  once  the  greatest  amount  of 
diversified  employment,  especially  for  skilled 
craftsn>en.  offered  by  any  national-defense 
project  now  before  the  Federal  Government. 

There  will  be  about  60  miles  of  extended 
and  correlated  workings,  exclusive  of  dredg- 
ing, which  will  offer  a  Job  for  every  type  of 
workman. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  tasks  provided  would 
be  about  as  follows: 

Concrete  locks  would  employ  about  2.000 
concrete  workers,  laborers,  carpenters,  steel 
workers,  hoist  and  pump  engineers,  and  allied 
craftsmen 

Spillway  construction,  mostly  concrete 
masonry,  woxild  employ  an  eqiial  number  of 
the  same  type  of  workers. 

Excavation  would  employ  large  numbers 
of  ordinary  labor  and  men  who  live  by  the 
various  types  of  water-front  activity — tug- 
boat and  laimch  men.  riggers,  loggers, 
swampers,  pipe  handlers,  firemen,  ship  car- 
penters, and  deck  hands. 

Simultaneously  several  thousand  men 
woiild  be  employed  In  clearing  rights-of-way, 
building  temporary  roads,  crossings,  and  re- 
locating logging  roads,  and  preparing  piling 
and  cribbing  of  many  kinds.  The  formation 
of  canal  berm  and  the  subgradlng  for  road- 
ways along  the  canal  would  employ  many 
teams  and  tractors.  The  bridges  to  be  erected 
constitute  a  major  operation,  employing  at 
least  another  2.000  men.  A  vast  amount  of 
hand  labor  would  be  used  in  the  rlprapplng 
and  protective  work  on  the  canal  banks. 
Supplementary  road  building  woxild  utilize 
the  labor  of  many  hundreds  of  men. 

In  addition,  as  many  more  men  would  be 
Indirectly  employed  in  industries  supplying 
steel  and  concrete,  lumber  and  machinery, 
•nd  other  materials  and  equipment  needed 
In  the  canal  project.  It  is  not  exaggerating 
to  say  some  20.000  men  would  be  given  work, 
directly  and  Indirectly,  during  the  period  of 
construction. 

FABMXBS   WOULO   BSMXHT 

Northwest  farmers  would  benefit  directly  by 
the  project,  for  requirements  of  foodstuffs  for 
the  multitude  of  persons  working  on  the 
project  would  stimulate  the  demand  for  eggs, 
butter,  meats,  flour,  and  produce.  Clothing 
aupplies,  medical,  and  personal  needs  of  the 
workers  would  also  be  supplied  by  Northwest 
firms  in  large  amounts. 

Supervision  and  direction  of  all  these  work- 
ers would  absorb  large  numbers  of  technically 
trained  penoxxa  now  unemployed. 

This  project  is  so  located  near  to  centers 
of  population  that  many  men  could  work 
on  it  and  still  be  home  part  of  the  time,  their 
homes  undisturbed,  and  their  families  Intact. 
Simple  camp  accommodations  will  be  sufB- 
clent  for  men  at  work.  This  project  is  needed 
to  relieve  unemployment;  the  country  needs 
the  completed  canal  to  Join  two  great  water- 
ways. The  money  paid  out  in  wages  will  go 
into  circulation  rapidly,  stimulating  trade 
and  Industry  In  the  Northwest. 

COMMESCIAL  AOVANTACKS  OF  THX  WATSBWAT 

Bffect  on  tariffs  and  transportation  was 
developed  before  Colonel  Sturdevant.  United 


States  district  engineer,  when  It  was  shown 
that  for  a  20-mlle  haul  by  rail  the  cost  per 
thousand  feet  of  logs  is  from  $2.50  to  $3.  de- 
pending on  weight.  The  same  haul  by  water 
would  be  from  30  to  75  cents.  Comparative 
tariffs  on  general  freight  would  show  similar 
contrasts.  With  an  annual  package  and  mer- 
chandise movement  of  450,000  to  500.000  tons 
flowing  between  Columbia  River  and  Puget 
Sound  points,  the  readjustment  of  tariffs 
would  result  In  a  big  saving  to  shippers. 

Prospective  trafBc  through  the  waterway 
will  be  greatly  Increased  as  the  opportunities 
of  water  shipment  Increase.  Vast  undevel- 
oped natural  resources  of  adjacent  regions 
will  be  developable  with  cheap  water  trans- 
portation available.  Known  deposits  of  man- 
ganese. Iron  ore,  and  phosphates  In  the 
Olympic  Peninsula,  coal  regions  all  along 
western  Washington,  logging,  lumbering,  fish- 
ing, and  similar  activities  now  existing  will 
all  respond  to  a  cheapening  of  transportation 
when  the  waterway  Is  completed. 

It  Is  proper  to  assume  that  limestone;  coal; 
fuel;  ores  of  all  kinds;  fish  and  fishing  ves- 
sels; sand,  gravel,  and  cement;  pulpwood. 
pulp,  and  paper;  logs  In  rafts  and  on  barges; 
sulfur,  phosphates,  and  acids;  pleasure 
craft,  tugs,  scows,  and  mixed-cargo  vessels 
will  use  the  new  waterway  as  an  inside  pas- 
sage In  preference  to  the  outside  route.  For 
many  products  present  high  transportation 
rates  prevent  development  and  exploitation. 

Grain  transportation  from  the  interior  to 
the  coast  by  way  of  the  Snake  and  Columbia 
Rivers,  along  the  new  waterway  to  Columbia 
River  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  will  be  in- 
creased as  the  waterways  are  Improved.  The 
records  show  three  and  one-half  million  tons 
of  grain  moved  from  the  Inland  basin  terri- 
tory of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  to 
the  coast  in  the  10-year  period  Just  closed.  In 
the  opposite  direction  would  move  a  continu- 
ous flow  of  coal  and  other  fuel,  seacoast  prod- 
ucts and  commodities,  and  Imported  goods  to 
Oregon.  Washington.  Idaho,  and  Montana  at 
greatly  adjusted  and  cheaper  transportation 
rates. 

Canadian  Government  subsidized  carriers 
are  helping  to  b\iild  a  great  port  at  Van- 
couver, B.  C.  through  cheapening  transpor- 
tation of  grain  and  other  products  from  the 
Interior  to  the  co€kst.  Anjrthing  that  can  be 
done  to  remove  obstacles  to  transportation 
and  commerce  between  United  States  cities 
will  iron  out  inequalities  between  cities  and 
sections  and  will  bring  growth  and  prosperity 
to  west-coast  cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  use  of  any  Improvements  for  navigation 
In  the  Columbia  Basin  will  be  denied  full 
value  until  the  obstructions  between  the 
Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  are  overcome. 
With  the  proposed  canals  built,  and  not  be- 
fore, will  the  waterway  from  the  inland  em- 
pire to  Alaska  function  as  a  whole. 

Improvements  on  the  Columbia  are  going 
forward,  through  construction  of  the  Bonne- 
ville and  Grand  Coulee  Dams.  The  proposed 
canals  are  the  connecting  link  between  the 
Columbia  and  Puget  Sound,  necessary  for  the 
movement  by  water  transportation  of  prod- 
ucts from  the  inland  empire  to  Northwest 
cities. 

Log  and  timber  movements  will  be  facili- 
tated. Logging  is  Increasing  In  cost,  due  to 
limited  and  controlled  logging  roads.  In  ad- 
dition to  merchantable  timber  there  are  vast 
stands  of  pulpwood  timber  around  Grays 
Harbor  and  Willapa  Harbor,  with  pulp  mills 
operating  to  both  the  north  and  south.  The 
canal  would  make  Interchange  of  logs  and 
pulpwood  easy  and  cheap.  Logs  from  this 
area  could  move  to  Puget  Sound  and  Columbia 
points  cheaply,  without  the  danger  of  towing 
by  sea  or  costly  rail  shipment.  The  canals 
will  provide  the  needed  safe  and  cheap  means 
of  transportation  of  these  raw  products  to 
mills. 

Coal  and  iron  deposits  would  be  developed 
with  the  waterway  furnishing  cheap  trans- 
portation.   The  only  hard-coal  deposits  In  the 


Northwest  which  compare  with  eastern  an- 
thracite are  found  easterly  of  Belllngham. 
The  gas  coals  of  Washington  are  being  used 
all  along  the  coast.  The  coking  coals  produce 
the  highest  percent  of  coke  per  ton  of  coal  for 
any  State  In  the  Union.  If  these  fuels  are 
to  be  made  available,  along  with  high-grade 
soft  coal  of  the  Belllngham  and  Seattle  ter- 
ritories, cheap  transportation  must  be  pro- 
vided. The  proposed  waterway  is  the  answer 
to  this  need. 

Industrial  development  will  follow  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal.  The  Bonneville  and 
Grand  Coulee  p>ower  dams  will  furnish  an 
abundance  of  electrical  energy  at  low  rates  for 
industrial  uses.  Raw  materials  In  abundance 
are  to  be  found  In  the  area  reached  by  the 
waterway.  Where  cheap  transportation  and 
raw  materials  abound  and  cheap  power  is 
available,  industry  develops.  It  is  no  dream 
to  say  that  In  the  Immediate  future,  with  the 
canal  connecting  Alaska  and  the  Inland  em- 
pire, the  development  of  multiple  Industries 
in  this  area  will  be  certain. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  TODAY 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  more  opportune  time 
for  construction  of  this  waterway  could 
be  found. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  national- 
defense  need,  no  question  of  the  economic 
need,  no  question  of  the  vital  part  the 
waterway  would  play  in  Pacific  Northwest 
development.  Capable  engineers  have 
found  the  project  feasible.  As  a  work- 
making  project  it  is  unequaled  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  for  actual  construction 
would  be  started  in  a  few  weeks  and  thou- 
sands could  be  given  jobs  almost  at  once. 

The  progressive  develoiMnent  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  demands  the  canal.  In- 
'dustrial  centers  now  established,  and 
others  certain  to  spring  up  in  the  territory 
when  the  waterway  is  completed,  will  fur- 
nish work  for  thousands,  markets  for  vast 
quantities  of  products,  and  bring  renewed 
life  to  west-coast  activities. 

The  clarion  call  of  opiMrtunity  is 
sounding,  calling  for  action.  The  defense 
and  future  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  sways 
in  the  balance. 


Thrift    and    War — Urge    To    Sare    De- 
stroyed— Trend    Toward    GoTemment 

Ownership 

k  

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  16.  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  JAMES  TRUSLOW  ADAMS 
IN  BARRON  S  NATIONAL  FINANCIAL 
WEEKLY 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mordecai  Ezekiel  recently  ex- 
pressed a  philosophy  held  by  many  of  the 
so-called  left-wing  New  Dealers  when  he 
proposed  "taxation  to  diminish  the  in- 
centive to  save." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  Barron's  Na- 
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tional  Financial  Weekly  by  the  famous 
historian  James  Truslow  Adams,  which 
points  out  that  civilization  was  built  up 
on  saving  and  that  there  can  be  no  prog- 
ress without  saving. 

The  New  Deal  administration,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  countless  ways,  is  practicing 
the  theories  which  men  like  Ezekiel  are 
constantly  preaching.  At  the  same  time 
the  Grovernment  refutes  this  philosophy 
by  drawing  upon  the  accumulated  sav- 
ings of  the  past  in  the  present  national- 
defense  effort. 

In  the  article  by  Mr.  Adams  it  Is 
pointed  out  that  if  savings  are  discour- 
aged or  prevented,  there  can  be  only  one 
result,  and  that  is  Government  owner- 
ship in  the  form  of  communism  or  social- 
ism. It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  for 
those  who  believe  in  America,  and  its  re- 
publican form  of  government,  to  chal- 
lenge the  irresponsible  theorists  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  New  Deal.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  following  article  by  Mr.  Adams 
is  a  real  challenge.  The  article  follows: 
Thrut  and  Wab 
(By  James  Truslow  Adams) 

Threat  of  the  greatest  war  in  which  the 
United  States  has  ever  been  Involved  has  sud- 
denly, like  a  flash  of  lightning.  Illuminated 
our  entire  mental  landscape.  It  has  disclosed 
vividly  the  differences  between  old  practices 
and  new  theories. 

Nowhere  has  this  been  more  revealing  than 
m  the  concept -or  thrift.  The  confusion  of 
mind  of  the  New  Deal  with  regard  to  it  stands 
naked  to  the  sight  of  all.  For  example,  an 
economic  adviser  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Mordecai  Ezekiel,  recently  proposed 
as  his  first  three  points  to  cure  our  economic 
Ills  that  there  should  be  enough  Government 
spending  "to  counterbalance  the  excess  sav- 
ings"; "taxation  to  diminish  the  incentive  to 
save";  and  "procedure  so  to  Increase  indi- 
vidual security  as  to  diminish  the  need  of 
savings  by  the  general  mass  of  workers." 

Within  a  week  of  this  utterance,  the 
Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury,  Daniel  W. 
Bell,  made  a  proposal  which  comes  In  direct 
conflict  with  the  Ezekiel  theory.  In  view  of 
the  Government's  obvious  necessity  for 
money  for  war  or  defense,  the  Undersecretary 
of  the  Treasury  urged  the  Issue  of  Govern- 
ment bonds  on  such  a  basis  as  to  Induce  the 
people  to  save  In  order  that  the  Government 
should  have  funds  to  call  upon  and  that 
Inflation  should  be  avoided. 

nCFORTANCE  OF  THRIFT 

Here  Is  a  clear  divergence  of  philosophies, 
and  in  view  of  the  resulting  crisis  it  may  be 
well  to  reconsider  the  theory  of  thrift.  Our 
whole  future,  war  and  post-war.  may  depend 
on  the  view  adopted  by  Government  and 
people. 

Thrift,  which  has  been  so  repugnant  to 
many  of  the  New  Dealers,  new  economic  think- 
ers, and  new  dictators,  has  been  throughout 
history  one  of  the  leading  factors,  with  others 
such  as  religion  and  physical  environment,  in 
influencing  the  character  and  rise  to  clvUlza- 
tlon  of  mankind.  Whatever  the  future  may 
hold,  history  teaches  that  in  the  past  the 
ascent  of  man  from  the  savage  state,  which 
the  philosopher  Hobbes  denominated  as  "poor, 
nasty,  brutish,  and  short,"  has  been  due  to 
man's  instinctive  desire  to  acquire  private 
property  and  to  his  discovery  of  the  advan- 
tages of  thrift.  It  is,  or  should  be.  needless  to 
point  to  the  role  of  accumulated  capital, 
whether  in  the  form  of  stored  food,  extra 
arrowheads  and  implements,  a  hut  instead  of 
a  cave,  and  so  on  down  to  our  modem  forms, 
in  enabling  the  vast  mass  of  mankind  to  im- 
prove their  condition  and  to  create  a  high 
instead  of  a  low  standard  of  living  for  at  leaat 
the  great  majority. 


The  stream  of  history  flows  on  but  forms  of 
government  change.  Thrift,  however,  would 
seem  to  have  a  very  special  role  to  play  in  our 
modern  self-governing  democracies,  Democ- 
racy depends  for  success  on  the  character  of 
its  citizens,  and  character  depends,  in  part, 
on  hard  work  and  the  self-respect  which  a 
reasonable  sectirlty  self-earned  brings  to  aU, 
hximan  nature  being  what  it  is.  There  have 
been  times  when  work  could  not  be  had  by 
many  and  when  those  lacking  it  were  carried 
as  far  as  possible  by  those  who  had  accumu- 
lations. This  was  far  from  an  Ideal  system, 
as  himsan  life  Is  always  far  from  perfect,  but 
under  It  the  belief  In  the  value  of  thrift 
persisted. 

There  have  also  been  brief  periods  of  spec- 
ulative mania  when  the  belief  in  thrift, 
though  not  that  of  accumulating  personal  re- 
sources, was  temporarily  lost.  But  alter  such 
periods  the  belief  In  thrift  has  returned.  The 
years  leading  to  the  crash  of  1929-32  formed 
such  a  speculative  period,  but  In  the  latter 
year  Roosevelt  was  overwhelmingly  elected 
President  on  promises  of  governmental  and 
personal  thrift  which  might  have  heen  heart- 
ily approved  by  Benjamin  Franklin.  The 
people  again  were  ready  to  try  saving  instead 
of  gambling. 

GOVERNMENT  GOES  IN  FOR  BORROWING,  TOO 

Before  that,  for  some  years,  the  lure  of  quick 
and  easy  profits  In  the  market,  high-pressure 
salesmanship,  the  psychological  pressure  of 
advertising,  and  the  easy  terms  offered  by  In- 
stallment buying  had  upset  the  steady  bal- 
ance of  even  the  most  conservative — rich  and 
poor.  Since  then,  however,  government  Itself 
has  largely  discouraged  thrift.  Disregarding 
the  fact  that  widespread  ruin  was  largely  due, 
not  simply  to  hard  times  but  to  the  enor- 
mous debt  accumulated  by  stock  margins,  too 
heavy  mortgages,  and  excessive  Installment 
sales,  government  has  tried  to  teach  us  that 
even  government  can  be  bought  on  the  same 
Installment  plan.  Highly  critical  of  business 
which  had  brought  American  living  to  the 
highest  standard  the  world  had  ever  known, 
the  administration  took  over  from  business 
as  Its  only  lesson  the  worst  blunder  business 
had  made,  namely,  that  debt  could  be  in- 
curred recklessly. 

Accepting  the  theory  of  the  English  econo- 
mist Keynes,  which  the  English  were  too 
clear-headed  to  accept  themselves,  our  Gov- 
ernment started  on  a  debauch  beyond  the 
wildest  dreams  of  the  more  reckless  business 
leaders.  It  decided  that  the  way  to  cure  a 
nation  overburdened  with  debt  was  not  to 
save  but  to  create  more  debt.  It  has  oper- 
ated by  colossal  annual  deficits  ever  since  It 
came  to  power.  It  tried  to  create  Jobs  In 
btislness  by  attacking  and  destroying  busi- 
ness, and  tried  to  create  plenty  by  a  policy  of 
artificially  caused  scarcity. 

But  It  did  more.  It  set  to  work  to  elimi- 
nate from  men  the  fundamental  idea  of 
saving  and  thrift. 

The  attack  has  come  from  many  quarters, 
and  the  confusion  Is  growing.  Two  Incen- 
tives to  save  are  reasonable  security  and  a 
reasonable  return.  We  need  not  here  rehearse 
the  story  of  the  attacks  on  private  enter- 
prise— the  failure  to  do  anything  for  the 
railroads  except  to  pile  higher  debts  on  them 
and  to  Increase  their  costs  and  taxes;  the 
unfair  Government  competition  with  the  pub- 
lic utilities;  and  now  the  threat  to  divert  the 
most  conservative  Investments  of  the  insur- 
ance companies  Into  common-stock  port- 
folios, thus  injecting  uncertainty  into  perhaps 
the  three  greatest  Investment  fields  for  the 
public  for  the  past  two  decades.  Even  that 
last  asset  to  which  rich  and  poor  cling,  a  life- 
insurance  policy,  has  now  become  a  specula- 
tion due  to  what  the  Government  may  or 
may  not  do.  Marketability  la  a  factor  In 
Investment,  but  owing,  in  part,  to  the  drastic 
regulation  of  markets,  that  la  fart  disappear- 
ing. I  noticed  the  other  day  that  one  of  the 
soundest  preferred  stocks,  which  always  used 


to  have  a  spread  of  an  eighth  between  bid 
and  asked,  was  quoted  with  nine  points  be- 
tween them.  The  difficulty  of  marketing 
holdings  m  any  quantity  is  notorious. 

But  there  is  more  than  such  things  as 
these.  The  low  Interest  rates  forced  by  the 
Government  have  so  reduced  return  from 
Investment  as  not  only  to  make  ixwurance 
and  annuities  more  costly  and  all  forms  of 
saving,  such  as  high-grade  bonds,  savlnffs- 
bank  accounts,  and  others  leas  remuneratively 
attractive,  but  also  to  encourage  tquanderlnc 
by  individuals  and  all  governmental  bodies. 
Worse  than  all.  underlying  nil  these  measures 
has  been  a  philosophy,  believed  and  preached. 
that  America  had  oversaved  and  overbuilt; 
that  it  bad  reached  the  point  of  a  sUtic 
eccnomy  in  which  saving  would  be  a  curse 
and  not  a  means  of  further  advance  nation- 
ally and  of  attaining  eelf-respect  and  suffi- 
ciency Individually. 

ALARMING  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  SOCIETT 

According  to  the  apparent^New  Deal  theory. 
thrift  must  be  desuoyed.  The  incentive 
should  be  taken  away  from  the  well-to-do 
by  such  taxation  as  will  make  saving  sterile, 
and  from  the  poor  by  afsiKlng  them  that  they 
will  get  what  they  want  or  need  without  self- 
denial  and  foresight  on  their  own  part  We 
all  admit  that  in  a  modern  industrial  society 
the  State  must  provide  more  mean*  of  social 
security  than  in  a  primitive  agricultural  one 
In  which  each  person  own.s  the  means  of  pro- 
ctirlng  a  livelihood  under  almost  any  eco- 
nomic conditions.  But  this  new  theory  of 
abolishing  if  possible  all  effort  by  Individuals 
to  gain  security  and  a  better  life  for  them- 
selves by  their  own  efforts  has  most  alarming 
implications  for  society  as  a  whole.  It  is  a 
negation  by  theorists  of  all  we  know  about 
the  rise  of  society  In  the  past  and  of  human 
nature. 

Let  us  consider  the  impact  of  the  war  on 
this  theory.  It  has  been  claimed  that  America 
was  overbuilt,  but  now  that  we  suddenly  need 
goods  the  Government  is  movlnR  heaven  and 
earth  to  Increase  our  plant.  The  capital- 
goods  and  money — to  do  so  must  come  from 
somewhere.  The  money.  It  Is  said.  Is  to  be 
raised  from  either  taxation  or  borrowing  or 
both.  It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no 
property  tax  if  people  have  not  saved  in  the 
past  to  buy  property — cars,  houses,  land,  se- 
curities, or  whatnot. 

Suppose  nobody  had  saved  anything  for 
the  past  500  years  and  was  living  only  on 
the  largesse  of  the  Government,  would  the 
Government  tax  its  own  property  and  would 
It  get  any  further  than  by  trying  to  raise 
Itself  by  its  own  bootstraps?  Take  the  In- 
come tax.  If  everybody  had  been  living  up  to 
his  income,  where,  according  to  the  new 
theory,  would  any  tax  come  from,  except  In 
part,  possibly,  by  a  tremendotis  fall  In  the 
scale  of  living  even  for  the  poorest.  Instead 
of  the  one-third  now  poorly  housed,  clothed, 
and  fed.  the  full  100  p)ercent  of  the  population 
would  be  80  under  the  oversimplified  situa- 
tion shown  above. 

It  Is  said  that  the  Treasury  Intends  to  pay 
for  the  war  by  tapping  savings  held  by  Insur- 
snce  companies,  other  Institutions  and  In- 
dividuals to  pay  for  bonds,  and  get  the  rest 
of  the  cost  from  taxes.  But  If  savings  and 
living  well  within  an  Income  are  uneconomic 
and  perhaps  some  day  Illegal,  or  so  discour- 
aged by  Government  as  to  become  Impossible, 
then  what? 

The  Impact  of  war.  or  of  the  preparation 
for  It  In  our  belated  defense  program.  leads 
to  another  question.  We  have  been  through 
some  10  years  of  depression,  greatly  accen- 
■  tuated.  I  believe,  by  the  false  economic 
theories  of  the  Government.  There  have 
been  millions  of  unemployed  Even  the  Oov- 
enunent  does  not  know  how  many,  though 
It  has  poured  out  blUions  to  help  them.  Mil- 
lions of  these  recently  Jobless  are  now  to  be 
•t  work  at  high  wages.  In  my  section.  Con- 
necticut, factories  are  working  34  hours  • 
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day,  7  days  a  week,  and  young  men  recently 
with  no  means  oi  support  except  the  Govern* 
ment  (which  means  taxpayers  like  myself  and 
not  a  Santa  Claus  on  his  own),  are  now  get- 
ting $60  to  $75  a  week.  In  some  cases,  so 
strong  Is  the  best  part  of  human  nature  and 
the  desire  to  feel  Independent,  they  are  sav- 
ing, but  m  all  too  many  they  are  buying 
can  and  riding  high.  wide,  and  handsome. 
The  Government  does  not  give  the  example  of 
trying  to  save  a  cent.  The  capital  of  the 
rich  and  middle  class  Is  levied  on.  Men  are 
drafted  Into  the  armed  forces,  but  labor  is 
highly  paid,  and  striking  for  more. 

When  the  boom  is  over  and  the  inevitable 
post-war  break  comes,  the  cry  will  go  up 
again,  for  those  who  have  not  saved,  that  "we 
cannot  let  Americans  starve."  The  Govern- 
ment Yealizes  that,  but  Its  only  suggestion 
la  to  prepare  for  a  bigger  and  better  Work 
Projects  Administration  and  to  take  still  more 
from  those  who  have  saved  or  may  still  be 
earnlhg^  fair  incomes  Why  should  young 
men  save  except  by  native  Instinct,  when 
the  great  Government  tells  them  saving  is 
bad  national  economics  and  that  they  will 
be  taken  care  of  anyway  when  they  lose  their 
job«,  get  sick  or  old? 

DIFFINC  INTO  A  KOTALTT   PAYMENT 

But  for  bow  many  generations  can  we  go 
on  living  on  the  accumulated  savings  of  the 
former  ones  who  believed  in  and  practiced 
thrift?  How  long  will  those  of  us.  who  do 
not  think  In  terma  of  a  40-hour  week  to  get 
ahead  and  save,  go  on  trying  to  do  it  If  the 
whole  weight  of  the  Government  la  used  to 
break  us  of  the  habit,  and  where  will  the 
surplus  come  from  then?  For  a  personal 
illustration.  I  have  just  had  a  small  royalty 
payment  from  England.  Britain  taxed  It  48 
jjeroent.  Here  the  Federal  Government  takes 
38  percent  of  what's  left.  If  I  invest  it  In  a 
bond.  Connecticut  takes  from  10  percent  up 
or  more,  and  when  I  die  and  leave  it  to  my 
widow,  heaven  knows  what  the  State  and 
Federal  Government  will  take.  How  long 
will  one  continue  to  work,  to  make  a  taxable 
Income,  to  build  up  property  which  can  also 
be  taxed,  with  those  facts  in  mind,  and  when 
being  taught  by  the  Government  that  one  Is 
doing  the  Nation  an  economic  disservice  by 
trying  to  save? 

And  when  we  stop  creating  Income  and 
building  up  estates,  however  small,  what  will 
t'^'.ere  be  left  for  the  Government  to  do  but 
to  take  over  the  crumbs  from  the  table  of 
private  enterprise  and  txim  itself  into  a  so- 
cialistic or  communistic  state,  whatever  the 
difference  may  t>e  between  them  ultimately? 
Vtoax  one  side  of  its  mouth  the  Government 
calls  for  thrift  so  we  can  lend  money  to  It; 
with  the  other  it  tells  us  that  thrift  Is  an 
exploded  idea,  and  its  tax  collectors  demon- 
strate it  to  us. 

After  the  Middle  Ages  much  was  heard  of 
the  "dead  hand"  of  the  church,  but  the  dead 
hand  of  a  modern  government  with  its  un- 
_limlted  power  of  confiscation,  taxation,  and 
killing  of  private  initiative  and  ambition  may 
well  prove  as  paral>'zing  and  devastating.  Is 
it  yet  too  late  for  one  government  to  turn 
back  and  to  build  up,  as  far  as  it  can,  a 
thrifty  and  self-respecting  citizenry,  who  may 
receive  at  times  such  governmental  aid  as 
the  conditions  of  the  new  Industrial  world 
may  demand,  but  who  will  still  be  taught 
that  in  democracy  happiness  and  independ- 
ence come,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  was  taught 
by  his  father,  from  not  asking  someone  else 
to  do  for  him  what  he  can  perfectly  well  do 
for  himself? 

And.  even  against  the  great  pressure  of  gov- 
ernment and  its  heterogeneous  crew  of  volun- 
teer spokesmen,  might  it  not  be  well  for  that 
great  portion  of  the  people  who  are  hard- 
working and  saving,  and  on  whom  the  burden 
of  taxation  will  fall  later,  to  try  to  instill  the 
meaning  and  effect  of  thrift  into  those  who 
are  now  getting  high  wages  and  know  little 
about  direct  taxation? 
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Lincoln  said  that  this  country  could  not 
long  endure  half  slave  and  half  free.  Neither 
can  it  do  so  half  ambitious,  energetic  and 
thrifty,  and  half  willing  to  be  supported  by 
their  hard-working  and  thrifty  fellows.  If 
the  Government  abolishes  saving  and  thrift, 
then  there  can  ensue  in  time — a  result  which 
may  not  be  wholly  unwelcome  to  some  of  the 
New  Deal's  more  noisy  camp-followers — only 
a  socialism  or  communism  which  will  be  the 
total  negation  of  all  we  have  dreamed  of 
America,  and  leave  most  of  the  130  millions 
of  us  at  the  mercy  of  the  inevitable  tiny 
group  at  the  top  who  may  still.  like  Hitler, 
Goering,  and  the  rest,  maintain  regal  state  at 
the  expense  of  an  exploited  people.  Poverty, 
prison,  and  the  concentration  camp  will  re- 
place the  insurance  policy  and  the  savings 
bank,  the  millions  of  comfortable  homes  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Judging  not  from  a  theory  of  the  future 
but  from  all  the  lessons  of  history.  I  do  not 
think  this  prophecy  is  overdrawn.  If  we  fcave 
a  choice,  we  have  not  cverlcng  to  make  it. 
and  If  we  still  have  the  energetic  initiative 
of  a  living  democracy,  the  task  is  one  to  be 
undertaken  by  all.  employers  and  employees 
or  solitary  workers  like  myself,  and  not  alone 
by  the  irresponsible  theorists  of  the  left-wing 
of  a  Government  which  rests  ultimately  only 
on  the  lives  and  toil  of  the  mass  of  the  rich 
and  poor  who  make  up  the  Nation. 


William  Jennings  Bryan 
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Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  granted  by  the  House 
I  am  Inserting  an  address  by  William 
Ritchie,  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  in  commemo- 
ration of  Nebraska's  illustrious  states- 
man, William  Jermings  Bryan.  The  ad- 
dress was  delivered  at  1941  Bryan  birth- 
day banquet.  Cornhusker  Hotel.  Uncoln. 
Nebr..  March  19,  1941.  The  address  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  Bryan  memorial  breakfast,  held 
last  July  In  Chicago,  during  the  1940  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention.  I  was  asked  to 
speak  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  Nebraska,  and 
I  opened  my  remarks  with  the  foUowlng 
statement: 

"Nebraska  glories  in  the  fact  that  from 
her  broad  plains  and  fertile  fields,  from  the 
travail  and  hardships  of  her  pioneers,  the  gay 
spirit  of  a  young  man,  Just  come  from  Illi- 
nois, soared  to  the  heavens  with  the  song  of  a 
lark.  Nebraska  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  she 
gave  William  Jennings  Bryan  to  the  Nation, 
to  humanity,  to  the  ages." 

William  Jennings  Bryan  was  a  Democrat  in 
the  true  sense  of  that  word.  Many  a  nation 
has  boasted  that  it  is  a  democracy  when,  in 
fact,  the  only  democracy  that  it  possesses 
is  a  democracy  for  the  aristocrats  or  for  the 
plutocrats.  The  conception  of  democracy 
which  many  Americans  have  today  is  a  de- 
mocracy for  the  plutocrats  or  for  the  in- 
tellectuals or  for  the  bureaucrats;  not  a  de- 


mocracy in  which  the  common  man  shares 
equally  in  opportunities  and  advantages  with 
all  other  citizens.  Bryan  believed  that  de- 
mocracy should  grant  to  every  Individual, 
rich  or  poor,  high  or  low.  well  educated  or 
otherwise,  an  equality  of  opportunity  and 
an  equality  of  justice,  and  equal  considera- 
tion in  the  framing  of  the  economic  and 
social  policies  of  the  Nation.  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  was  the  kind  of  Democrat  who 
knew  that  there  Is  no  true  democracy  where 
there  Is  an  autocracy  of  either  the  classes  or 
the  masses:  and  he  told  the  American  people 
time  and  again  that  a  centralization  of  power 
In  the  Federal  Government  and  a  destruction 
of  local  self-government  spelled  the  doom  of 
democracy,  no  matter  what  the  immediate 
objective  might  be. 

In  the  1927  Encyclopedia  Americana,  the 
article  on  the  Democratic  Party  was  written 
by  William  Jennings  Bryan.  In  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  that  article.  Mr.  Bryan 
summed  up  his  theory  of  democracy  and  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Democratic  Party.  He 
said: 

"There  Is  today  and  will  continue  to  be 
an  imperative  need  for  a  party  thoroughly 
committed  to  the  defense  of  the  inalienable 
rights  of  the  individual  and  to  local  self- 
government,  and  Jealous  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  Federal  power.  Even  when  such 
a  party  Is  not  In  power,  it  exercises  a  potent 
Influence  in  molding  public  opinion  and  in 
restraining  excesses,  because  it  Is  very  quick 
to  champion  the  cause  of  an  individual  whose 
rights  have  been  trespassed  upon,  or  the 
cause  of  a  community  whose  rights  have  been 
ignored.  In  proportion  as  the  organization  is 
true  to  the  principles  projnulgated  by  Jeffer- 
son and  defended  by  Jackson,  it  may  hope 
to  appeal  to  the  confidence  of  those  who  seek 
neither  favoritism  nor  privilege,  but  are  con- 
tent to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  government 
in  which  the  individual  is  protected  in  the 
enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty  and  in  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness." 

This  article  was  written  16  years  ago, 
shortly  before  the  death  of  the  Great  Com- 
moner, and  is  a  clear-cut  statement  of  the 
ideals  which  motivated  and  controUed  Bryan's 
life  career. 

In  the  party  platform  of  1896,  which  was 
framed  by  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  friends,  we  find 
the  following: 

"During  all  these  years  the  Democratic 
Party  has  resisted  the  tendency  of  selfish  In- 
terests to  the  centralization  of  governmental 
power,  and  steadfastly  maintained  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  dual  scheme  of  government  es- 
tablished by  the  founders  of  this  Republic. 
Under  its  guldings  and  teachings  the  great 
principle  of  local  self-government  has  found 
its  best  expression  in  the  ihaintenance  of  the 
rights  of  the  States  and  in  its  assertion  of  the 
necessity  of  confining  the  general  govern- 
ment to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  granted  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  •  •  • 
We  demand  a  return  to  that  simplicity  and 
economy  which  befits  a  democratic  govern- 
ment and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  use- 
less offices  the  salaries  of  which  drain  the 
substance  of  the  people. 

"We  denounce  arbitrary  Interference  by 
Federal  authorities  in  local  affairs  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  a  crime  against  free  institutions." 

In  the  platform  of  1900.  which  Mr.  Bryan 
practically  drafted,  appears  the  following: 

"We  denounce  the  doctrine  that  an  Execu- 
tive or  Congress,  deriving  their  existence  and 
their  powers  from  the  Constitution,  can  exer- 
cise lawftil  authority  beyond  it  or  in  violation 
of  it." 

And  in  the  platform  of  1908.  which  was 
drafted  by  Mr.  Bryan,  appears  a  demand  for 
economy  in  administration  and  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  officeholders. 

Mr.  Bryan  always  put  those  principles  to 
which  he  was  devoted  above  self-advance- 
ment. He  was  never  an  opportunist.  Al- 
though  young   Bryan   lost   the   Presidential 
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election  in  1896.  his  campaign  made  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  aware  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  democracy,  and  caused  them  to  real- 
ise and  understand  that  this  country  can 
never  claim  to  be  a  true  democracy  until  it 
devotes  itself  to  the  principle  of  denying 
favoritism  and  special  privilege  and  granting 
to  each  individual  a  fair  share  In  the  Gov- 
eriunent  and  a  fair  consideration  In  the  for- 
mulation of  the  economic  and  legislative 
policies  of  the  country 

Mrs.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  wife  of  the  United 
States  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  who  was 
long  a  Republican  Party  leader,  had  the  in- 
sight to  realize  that,  although  Bryan  had  lost 
for  himself,  he  had  won  for  his  principles. 
Following  the  1896  election.  Mrs.  Lodge,  writ- 
ing to  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  long-time  British 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  said: 

"The  great  fight  is  won.  It  was  a  fight 
conducted  by  trained  and  experienced  and 
organized  forces,  with  both  hands  full  of 
money,  with  the  full  powers  of  the  press — 
and  of  prestige — on  the  one  side;  on  the 
other,  a  disorganized  mob  at  first,  out  of 
which  burst  Into  sight,  hearing,  and  force 
one  man — but  such  a  man.  Alone,  peimlless. 
without  backing,  without  money,  with  scarce 
a  paper,  without  speakers,  that  man  fought 
such  a  fight  that  even  those  in  the  East  can 
call  him  a  crusader,  an  Inspired  fanatic,  a 
prophet.  It  has  been  marvelous.  •  •  • 
His  speeches  spoke  to  the  Intelligence  and 
hearts  of  the  people.     He  almost  won." 

The  opening  and  the  closing  words  of  the 
great  oration  which  Mr.  Bryan  deUvered  at 
the  1896  Chicago  convention  show  clearly  the 
forces  which  controlled  his  life  and  made 
him  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  demo- 
cratic forces  of  the  world.  When  he  ap- 
peared upon  the  rostrum  the  convention  was 
In  a  bedlam.  Renowned  Democratic  leaders 
who  were  famous  orators  had  been  unable  to 
throw  their  voices  Into  the  convention  hall  so 
that  they  could  be  heard.  Mr.  Bryan,  then 
only  36  years  old.  stepped  before  that  vast 
assemblage  and  his  first  words  were :  "I  think 
If  you  will  be  quiet  I  can  make  myself  heard." 
And  did  he  make  himself  heard!  Those  who 
remember  that  great  voice,  with  its  marvelous 
tone  and  tremendous  carrying  power,  know 
full  well  that  he  told  that  convenUon  the 
truth  when  he  said  they  could  hear  him.  and 
the  convention  found  this  out  to  its  aston- 
ishment and  pleasure.  But  it  was  not  only 
that  powerful  voice  which  caused  the  people 
of  America  to  listen  to  Mr.  Bryan  s  message. 
That  voice  alone  would  have  been  as  tinkling 
cymbals  and  sounding  brass  if  there  had  not 
been  behind  it  the  spirit  of  an  evangel— the 
burning  passion  to  make  the  people  see  and 
understand,  first,  what  were  their  inalienable 
rights,  and,  second,  how  they  might  obtain 
them:  and  this  splrit^thls  purpose— was 
summed  up  Ijy  Mr.  Bryan  In  the  final  words 
of  this  great  oration  when  he  sa'd: 

"You  shall  not  press  down  upon  the  brow 
of  labor  this  crown  of  thorns;  you  shall  not 
crucify  mankind  upon  a  cross  of  gold." 

Here  was  a  great  poet,  a  great  crusader, 
an  inspired  leader.  And  from  then  on, 
Bryan's  powerful  voice  and  his  great  message 
commanded  the  attention  and  ultimately  the 
respect   of   the   American   people. 

In  the  hindsight  of  a  half  century  of  his- 
tory, it  Is  now  clear  as  crystal  that  William 
Jennings  Bryan  was  the  John  the  Baptist  of 
the  outstanding  political  and  social  advance- 
ments made  in  America  by  the  present  gen- 
eration. Followers  of  few  world  statesmen 
can  boast  so  proud  a  record. 

Let  us  review  this  record,  briefly.  In 
1896  the  people  of  the  country  were  plagued 
with  discriminatory  and  unjust  freight  rates, 
with  a  railroad  political  machine  which  was 
corrupting  public  officials  and  legislative 
bodies.  Many  small  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing enterprises  were  forced  out  of  btisl- 
ness  by  rate  discriminations  In  favor  of  com- 
panies in  which  railroad  officials  were  per- 
sonally interested.  Railroad  securities  were 
Juried,  great  issues  of  watered  stock  were 


sold,  to  the  profit  of  the  financial  bucca- 
neers, to  the  loss  of  the  public,  and  with  a 
resulting  increase  of  railroad  rates  which 
placed  such  a  burden  upon  the  farmers  that 
agriculture  was  prostrate.  Mr.  Bryan  chal- 
lenged this  great  power.  In  the  1896  plat- 
form appeared   this  statement: 

"We  demand  the  enlargement  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  such  restriction  and  guaranties  In  the 
control  of  railroads  as  will  protect  the  peo- 
ple from  robbery  and  oppression." 

In  the  platform  of  1900.  Mr.  Bryan  wrote: 

"Any  attempt  by  railroad  corporations  to 
Interfere  with  public  affairs  of  the  people 
or  to  control  the  sovereignty  which  creates 
them  should  be  forbidden  under  such  pen- 
alties as  will  make  such  attempts  Impos- 
sible. •  •  •  We  favor  such  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  scope  of  the  Interstate  com- 
merce law  as  win  enable  the  Commission  to 
protect  individuals  and  communities  from 
discriminations,  and  the  public  from  unjust 
and  unfair  transportation  rates." 

As  a  means  for  securing  fair  transporta- 
tion charges  for  agricultural  products,  one 
plank  In  the  Democratic  platform  of  1896 
(and  Governor  Weaver  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  this)   reads: 

"The  Federal  Government  should  care  for 
and  improve  the  Mississippi  River  and  other 
great  waterways  of  the  Republic,  so  as  to 
secure  for  the  interior  States  easy  and  cheap 
transportation  of  tidewater.  When  any 
waterway  of  the  Republic  Is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  demand  ad  of  the. Government, 
such  aid  should  be  extended  upon  a  definite 
plan  of  continuous  work  until  permanent 
Improvement  is  seciu-ed." 

This  same  plank  was  reiterated  In  subse- 
quent Democratic  platforms  which  Mr. 
Bryan  helped  to  frame.  When  these  prin- 
ciples were  enunciated  by  Mr  Bryan  as  a 
young  man.  they  were  looked  upon  with  hor- 
ror, as  revolutionary,  and  socialistic.  Today 
the  principle  of  equal  freight  rates  and  no 
special  privileges  to  any  shipper  or  com- 
munity are  an  Integral  part  of  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments.  To- 
day the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  have  been  extended  so  as  to 
prevent  the  Juggllngs  of  the  rullroad  secu- 
rities and  unfair  and  burdensome  freight 
rates.  Today  the  great  river  systems  of  the 
interior  have  been  Improved  with  the  result- 
ing decrease  in  freight  rates  for  agricultural 
products. 

In  the  1896  platform  appeared  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

"Gold  monometallism  Is  a  British  policy, 
and  its  adoption  has  brought  other  nations 
into  financial  servitude  to  London. 

"We  declare  that  the  act  of  1873  demone- 
tizing silver  without  the  knowledge  or  ap- 
proval of  the  American  people  has  resulted 
in  the  appreciation  of  gold  and  a  correspond- 
ing fall  in  the  prices  of  commodities  pro- 
diKed  by  the  people;  a  heavy  Increase  In  the 
burden  of  taxation  and  of  all  debts,  public 
and  private;  the  enrichment  of  the  money- 
lending  class  at  home  and  abroad;  the  pros- 
tration of  industry  and  impoverishment  of 
the  people." 

The  world  has  finally  come  to  Mr.  Bryan's 
monetary  theory.  And  no  one  calls  those 
who  insist  upon  the  enforcement  of  that 
policy,  radicals  or  socialists,  as  such  peopl* 
were  called  In  1896. 

In  the  platform  of  1900.  which  Mr  Bryan 
drafted,  appears  the  following: 

"Private  monopolies  ere  Indefensible  and 
Intolerable.  They  destroy  competition,  con- 
trol the  price  of  all  material  and  of  the 
finished  product,  thus  robbing  both  producer 
and  consumer.  They  lessen  the  employment 
of  labor,  and  arbitrarily  fix  the  terms  and 
conditions  thereof,  and  deprive  individual 
energy  and  small  capital  of  their  oppor- 
tunity for  betterment.  They  are  the  most 
efficient  means  yet  devised  for  appropriating 
the  fruits  of  indtistry  to  the  l)eneflt  ol  the 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  unleai 


their  insatiate  greed  Is  checked  all  wealth 
will  be  aggregated  in  a  few  hands  and  the 
republic  destroyed. 

"We  pledge  the  Democratic  Party  to  an 
unceasing  warfare  In  Nation.  State,  and  city 
against  private  monopoly  in  every  form. 
Existing  laws  against  trusts  must  be  en- 
forced, and  more  stringent  ones  must  be 
enacted  providing  for  publicity  as  to  the 
affairs  of  corporations  engaged  In  interstate 
commerce,  requiring  all  corporatlors  to  show. 
before  doing  business  outside  the  State  of 
their  origin,  that  they  hare  no  water  In 
their  stock  " 

In  the  platform  of  1908  Mr.  Bryan  de- 
manded that  corporations  engaged  In  Inter- 
state commerce  should  be  required  to  take 
out  licenses  and  be  prevent«»d  from  Isming 
watered  stock,  and  that  there  should  be  a 
law  compelling  such  licensed  corporation! 
to  sell  to  all  purchasers  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  on  the  same  terms,  after  making  due 
allowance  for  cost  of  transportation. 

By  bitter  experience  the  public  has  finally 
come  to  appreciate  Mr  Bryan's  wisdom  and 
foresight,  and  securities  laws  have  be»n  en- 
acted by  State  and  Federal  Oovernmrnta  to 
prevent  evil  acts  which  In  the  nineties  were 
matters  of  common  practice  The  Ped-ral 
Trade  Commission  was  established  and  given 
powers  against  unfair  trade  practices,  and 
lews  have  been  enacted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  In  many  States,  which  require 
chain  stores  to  sell  at  the  sanne  price  In  every 
store,  making  due  allowance  only  for  cost  of 
transportation.  And  yet.  when  Mr.  Bryan 
proposed  these  measures  he  was  called  a 
dangerous  man. 

In  the  various  democratic  platforms  which 
Mr.  Bryan  drafted  appear  appeals  for  closer 
friendship  with  the  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ican countries.  When  Mr  Bryan  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  he  did  more  than  any  man  be- 
fore him  to  build  up  a  spirit  of  friendliness 
ar.d  cooperation  between  all  the  nations  of 
the  Americas.  During  one  of  the  pan-Ameri- 
can confererKes  attended  by  Mr.  Bryan,  the 
Minister  from  Ecuador  asked  Mr  Biyan  for 
his  autographed  picture.  In  complying  with 
this  request.  Mr.  Bryan  wrote  on  the  photo- 
graph. "The  Lord  has  made  us  neighbors,  let 
Justice  make  us  friends."  This  sentiment  so 
touched  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Latin 
America  that  the  picture  with  this  auto- 
graphed sentiment  was  sent  from  chancellery 
to  chancellery  In  all  of  the  South  and  Central 
American  republics,  and  !lnaUy  was  returned 
to  the  State  Department  at  Washington, 
where  It  now  hangs.  This  sentiment  la  the 
keynote  of  today's  pan -American  good- 
neighbor  policy,  and  It  was  the  first  pro- 
nouncement of  this  kind  by  an  American 
statesman. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Bryan  was  first  nominated 
for  the  Presidency  wages  were  low.  working 
conditions  Intolerable,  long,  and  tinreasonable 
hours  were  the  rule.  In  his  1806  platform 
Mr.  Bryan  said: 

"We  believe  that  the  most  efficient  way  of 
protecting  American  labor  is  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  foreign  pauper  labor  to  com- 
pete with  It  in  the  home  market." 

A  quarter  of  a  century  later  this  became 
a  fixed  policy  of  the  Government.  Again 
Mr.  Bryan  said: 

"As  labor  creates  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try, we  demand  the  passage  of  such  laws  as 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  It  in  aU  lU 
rights." 

Note  in  this  that  Mr  Bryan  did  not  advo- 
cate that  labor  be  given  more  than  it* 
share  or  more  than  its  right,  but  only  tlwt 
it  should  be  protected  In  all  its  rlghu,  and 
he  concluded  his  program  for  labor  by  aay> 
ing: 

"We  are  In  favor  of  the  arbitration  of  dif- 
ferences between  employers  enga^M  t&  inter- 
state commerce  and  their  employesa.  and  rec- 
ommend such  legislation  as  la  neoeaaary  to 
carry  out  this  principle." 
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The  present  administration  U  bow  learn- 
ing from  sad  experience  what  Mr.  Bryan 
realized  45  years  ago  was  necessary  to  pro- 
tect labor.  Industry,  and  the  public.  And 
steps  are  being  taken  today  to  meet  the 
demands  which  Ui.  Bryan  made  nearly  half 
•  century  ago. 

Mr.  Bryan  foresaw  the  needs  of  the  pres- 
ent day  In  the  Pacific.  In  the  Democratic 
platform  of  1900  he  wrote: 

"We  favor  an  immediate  declaration  of  the 
Nation's  purpose  to  give  the  Filipinos,  first, 
a  stable  form  of  government:  second.  Inde- 
pendence; and,  third,  protection  from  out- 
side interference,  such  as  has  been  given  for 
nearly  a  century  to  the  republics  of  Central 
and  South  America." 

The  present  Philippine  Independence  bill 
embodies  the  first  two  of  these  principles  but 
neglects  the  third:  and  we  are  now  learning 
that,  in  the  Interest  of  America  and  in  the 
Interest  of  democracy,  we  must  adopt  the 
third  principle  enunciated  by  Mr.  Bryan  41 
years  ago. 

In  the  ISOO  and  1908  platforms  Mr.  Bryan 
denounced  huge  political  contributions  from 
corporations  and  from  Individuals  and  de- 
manded that  no  corporation  should  be  per- 
mitted to  contribute  to  a  campaign  fund, 
and  that  contributions  from  an  individual 
should  be  limited  to  a  reasonable  amount. 
Laws  attempting  to  curb  these  evils  have 
been  passed  in  every  State  of  the  Union  and 
by   the  Federal   Government. 

The  1908  platform  demanded  a  Federal 
Income  tax.  which  has  since  been  enacted; 
demanded  legislation  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  an  American  merchant  marine, 
and  such  legislation  is  now  on  our  books; 
demanded  the  organization  of  a  National 
Health  Bureau,  and  such  a  bureau  is  now 
functioning  eflQciently  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pecplb.  Mr.  Bryan  also  demanded  the  pop- 
ular election  of  Senators,  and  that  Is  now 
written  into  our  Federal  Constitution. 

In  his  later  life  Mr.  Bryan  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  corruption  of  public  morals 
caused  by  an  arrogant  and  uncontrolled  liquor 
traffic  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  Mr.  Bryan  preached  temperance 
and  prohibition.  He  realized  that  the  degra- 
dation of  the  people  was  due  In  no  small 
measure  to  what  then  was  a  Nation-wide 
scandal,  and  he  attacked  political  power  and 
greed  which  was  built  upon  this  himian 
wretchedness.  Mr.  Bryan's  remedy  was  na- 
tional prohibition.  Some  who  believed  In 
the  purpose  of  his  attack  upon  the  liquor 
Interests  did  not  agree  with  his  method  of 
attacking  the  evil,  but  none  who  admired 
high  principle  and  good  morals  questioned 
his  Integrity  and  good  Intentions.  Largely 
due  to  his  preachments  throughout  the  coun- 
try, national  prohibition  became  a  part  of 
our  Federal  Constitution.  While  subsequent 
events  indicated  that  this  was  not  the  right 
solution  for  this  problem  and  national  pro- 
hibition was  ultimately  repealed,  the  so-called 
noble  experiment  taught  those  engaged  In 
the  liquor  business  the  need  of  applying 
sound  morals  to  their  traffic  and  destroyed 
this  corrupting  Influence  upon  the  political 
life  of  the  Nation,  and  the  people  of  America 
learned  to  frown  upon  intemperance,  and  the 
morals  of  the  people  of  America  and  the  po- 
litical life  cf  the  Nation  were  definitely 
raised. 

This  story  would  not  be  complete  without 
mention  of  the  Scopes  trial.  Here  again  Mr. 
Br;ran  braved  public  ridicule  for  the  sake  of 
principles  which  he  held  dear.  Here  again 
history  is  teaching  th-'.t  he  was  not  far  wrong. 
In  this  famous  trial  Mr.  Bryan  protested 
against  those  cynics  who  scoffed  at  the  Bible 
teaching,  that  Ood  made  man  after  his  own 
Image.  Bryan  knew  that  If  this  concept  were 
once  destroyed,  and  If  the  theory,  that  man 
was  descended  from  the  ape  and  from  the 
gorilla,  took  its  place,  the  strongest  spiritual 
Influence  to  hold  man  to  a  higher  course  and 
keep  him  from  degradation   would  be  de- 


stroyed. At  the  time  of  the  Scopes  trial, 
under  the  gulM  of  teaching  evolution,  some 
textbooks  stated  that  man  Is  descended  from 
the  ape,  and  some  scientists  were  then  look- 
ing for  the  missing  link.  Mr.  Bryan  knew 
better  and  protested  against  this,  as  he  pro- 
tested against  any  form  of  human  degrada- 
tion. Subsequent  events  have  proved  that 
Mr.  Bryan  was  right.  The  greatest  scientists 
of  today  now  say  that  man  was  not  descended 
from  the  ape  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  missing  link.  And  I,  for  one,  prefer  Mr. 
Bryan's  position,  for  It  gives  me  a  sense  of 
dignity  and  a  belief  In  the  future  of  the 
hiunan  race. 

By  a  technical  ruling  Mr.  Bryan  was  not 
permitted  to  give  his  side  of  this  controversy, 
and  he  died  2  dajrs  after  the  trial  as  the  result 
of  the  strenuous  efforts  which  he  made;  so, 
unfortunately,  the  cynic  and  the  prankster 
was  left  with  full  command  of  the  field,  and 
Mr.  Bryan's  position  in  this  matter  was  never 
fairly  and  honestly  presented  to  the  American 
people. 

Time  will  not  permit  a  recitation  of  all  the 
things  which  Mr.  Bryan  advocated  in  his  fight 
for  Democratic  principles  and  of  the  final  suc- 
cess of  that  fight.  Some  of  the  things  which 
he  advocated,  however,  have  not  yet  been  fully 
appreciated  by  the  American  people.  In  the 
1900  and  1908  platforms,  which  Mr.  Bryan 
wrote,  he  pronounced  against  the  misuse  of 
patronage  on  the  part  of  the  President,  In 
favor  of  economy  In  administration,  and  for 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  officeholders. 
Mr.  Bryan  always  held  that  there  is  an  imper- 
ative need  in  America  for  a  party  thoroughly 
committed  to  the  defense  of  the  inalienable 
rights  of  the  individual  and  to  local  self- 
government  and  Jealous  of  the  encroachments 
of  Federal  power.  These  matters,  Mr.  Bryan 
knew,  wotild  be  a  cause  for  constant  struggle 
and  would  require  unremitting  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  those  who  love  true  democracy. 

There  are  many  people  here  today  who 
knew  Mr.  Bryan  Intimately  at  the  beginning 
of  his  career.  I  did  not  have  that  privilege. 
I  was  a  boy  of  10  when  Mr.  Bryan  was  first 
nominated  for  the  Presidency.  I  remember 
that  nomination  very  well.  I  remember  the 
pictures  In  the  Chicago  papers  of  Bryan  the 
young  man,  his  right  hand  uplifted,  standing 
before  a  great  gathering,  uttering  the  im- 
mortal words: 

"You  shall  not  press  down  upon  the  brow 
of  labor  this  crown  of  thorns;  you  shall  not 
crucify  mankind  upon  a  crofis  of  gold." 

That  statement  thrilled  me  to  the  core  and 
made  me  always  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Bryan.  In 
1900  I  was  a  freshman  in  hitjh  school.  When 
Mr.  Bryan  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency 
the  second  time,  we  lived  In  a  strong  Repub- 
lican suburb  of  Chicago.  There  were  3,900 
Republican  votes  to  300  Democratic,  and  most 
of  the  Democrats  were  so-called  gold  bugs. 
I  was  so  enthused  with  Mr.  Bryan's  appeal  for 
equality  and  justice  and  for  honesty  in  gov- 
ernment and  business  that  I  bought  a  pin 
with  his  picture  fully  8  Inches  In  diameter, 
stuck  it  upon  the  lapel  of  my  coat,  and  went 
to  school,  with  the  result  that  I  was  ridden 
on  a  broomstick  around  the  schoolhouse  and 
Jeered  while  the  Republican  teachers  looked 
on  with  approval.  . 

In  1908  I  was  county  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Cheyenne  County.  Nebr.,  and  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  secretary  of  the  Demo- 
cratic County  Committee  and  of  the  Bryan 
Voltmteers  of  that  county.  During  the  cam- 
paign, one  of  the  Republican  leaders  in  Sid- 
ney, well  and  affectionately  known  as  Paddy 
Miles,  became  infuriated  at  my  enthusiasm 
for  the  Bryan  cause  and  sent  out  a  letter  de- 
nouncing me  for  using  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  to  promote  political  propa- 
ganda. He  ended  his  letter  by  saying,  "We 
believe  the  boy  ought  to  be  spanked."  Well, 
the  voters  of  the  county  did  not  spank  either 
Mr.  Bryan  or  "the  txjy." 

My  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Bryan  was  In  the 
fall  of  1909,  when  I  wa«  in  debating  class 


with  William,  Jr.,  at  the  State  University  and 
was  occasionally  Invited  to  the  Bryan  house- 
hold for  dinner.  I  never  will  forget  my  first 
Impression  of  Mr.  Bryan's  voice.  One  after- 
noon he  was  on  the  second  floor  of  his  house 
and  William,  Jr.,  and  I  were  in  the  basement, 
when  suddenly  we  heard  booming  throughout 
the  house,  "William,  William."  The  house 
was  fllled  with  the  resonance  of  the  call,  and 
Mr.  Bryan  had  hardly  raised  his  voice  at  all. 
He  simply  used  the  volume  which  was  there. 

In  the  fall  of  1911, 1  was  selling  school  text, 
books  down  In  the  Ozarks  of  southwestern 
Missouri.  I  visited  with  one  of  the  members 
of  a  county  school  board  which  was  going  to 
adopt:  textbooks.  I  found  that  he  was  a 
strong  friend  of  William  Jennings  Bryan,  and, 
of  course.  I  boasted  of  the  fact  that  I  had 
been  a  guest  in  the  Bryan  home  at  a  number 
of  meals;  In  fact,  I  was  relying  upon  this  as 
my  strongest  argument  for  having  my  books 
adopted  in  that  county.  Upon  my  return  to 
the  county  seat  before. the  day  of  adoption, 
my  friend  Mr.  Lamar  advised  me  that  we 
would  have  a  chance  to  see  Mr.  Bryan,  be- 
cause he  was  going  to  speak  on  the  Chautau- 
qua platform  that  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Lamar 
had  bought  a  ticket  for  me.  I  had  serious 
qualms,  as  I  feared  Mr.  Bryan  might  not  rec- 
ognize me  way  down  In  southwestern  Mis- 
souri. I  had  only  been  In  his  home  when  he 
was  present  a  half  dozen  times,  and  what 
attention  or  notice  he  had  given  to  me.  I  did 
not  know.  Of  course,  Mr.  Lamar  wished  a 
special  Introduction  to  his  hero,  whom  he 
had  always  worshipped  from  afar.  So  after 
the  Chautauqua  was  over,  we  went  up  to 
the  platform  In  a  long  line  of  people  who 
were  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Bryan,  and  I 
perspired  and  trembled  for  fear  I  had  lost 
my  county  textbook  adoption.  To  my  sur- 
prise and  great  pleasure,  as  I  came  up  to 
him,  Mr.  Bryan  reached  out  his  hand  and 
said.  "Why,  Ritchie,  what  are  you  doing  down 
here?"  This  was  the  proudest  moment  of 
my  life,  and  one  of  the  happiest.  I  Intro- 
duced Mr.  Bryan  to  my  friend  and,  needless 
to  say.  sold  every  book  I  had  to  offer  to  that 
county  school  board. 

My  next  distinct  recollection  of  Mr.  Bryan 
is  at  the  Baltimore  convention  where  I  heard 
him  use  his  marvelous  voice  to  still  the  crowd 
and  bring  about  the  nomination  of  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Many  people  at  that  time  questioned 
Mr.  Bryan's  sincerity  and  insisted  that  he  was 
not  trying  to  nominate  Mr.  Wilson  but  was 
endeavoring  to  defeat  Champ  Clark  so  that 
he  might  obtain  the  nomination  for  himself. 
I  know  that  such  accusations  were  false.  I 
was  an  alternate  delegate  at  that  conven- 
tion from  the  flrst  district  of  Nebraska.  After 
the  nomination,  returning  to  the  Hotel  Belve- 
dere. I  found  myself  in  an  elevator  alone  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryan.  I  said  to  Mr.  Bryan,  "Well, 
sir,  how  do  you  feel  now?"  Mrs.  Bryan  beamed 
and  spontaneously  replied,  "This  is  the  hap- 
piest moment  of  our  lives."  Mr.  Bryan  Joy- 
ously acquiesced.  No  one  who  saw  and  heard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryan  then  could  doubt  but 
that  they  spoke  from  the  bottoms  of  their 
hearts. 

Looking  back  at  that  convention,  I  remem- 
ber the  bushel  baskets  full  of  telegrams  that 
poured  in  upon  the  delegates  after  the  Thomas 
Fortune  Ryan  speech  was  made.  And  I  marvel 
now  when  I  realize  that  Bryan's  great  voice 
and  magnetic  personality  were  confined  to 
the  walls  of  that  auditorium.  Yet  his  spirit- 
ual appeal,  his  stand  for  principles,  was  so 
great  that  cold  print  aroused  the  country  to 
a  magnificent  response.  How  history  would 
now  be  changed,  if  radio  had  been  discovered 
and  developed  in  Bryan's  day. 

My  next  recollection  of  Mr.  Bryan  is  the 
day  he  left  Lincoln  to  become  Secretary  of 
State.  I  was  out  at  his  home  with  William, 
Jr.  As  I  left.  Mr.  Bryan  stood  In  his  shirt 
sleeves,  having  helped  move  out  some  of  the 
furniture,  and  said  good-bye  to  me.  As  I 
shook  his  hand.  I  said,  "Mr.  Bryan,  how 
happy  you  must  be."    His  reply  was,  "T.  donl 
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know.  I  am  approaching  this  position  with 
a  realization  of  tremendous  responsibilities." 
Two  years  later,  shortly  before  Mr.  Bryan's 
resignation  from  the  Cabinet  as  a  protest 
against  the  administration's  policy  of  In- 
sisting upon  the  right  to  send  our  ships  into 
war  zones,  I  met  Mr.  Bryan,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  in  his  office  in  the  Stats  Depart- 
ment. Mr.  Bryan  looked  tired  and  worn  and 
indicated  then  to  me  that  he  was  about  to 
resign.  He  said  that  no  one  could  have  been 
more  gracious  and  considerate  of  him  than 
Mr.  Wilson,  but  that  his  views  and  Mr. 
Wilson's  views  were  so  far  tipart  on  the  ques- 
tion of  sending  our  shlpn!  Into  war  zones 
that  he  felt  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
resign  In  the  Interest  of  peace.  He  said  then 
that  he  feared  that  the  bourse  which  Mr. 
Wilson  was  following  would  lead  inevitably 
to  war.  Mr.  Bryan's  prophecy  came  true, 
and  his  policy  of  exercising  self-restraint  and 
withholding  our  ships  frcim  war  zones  has 
now  been  adopted  by  the  American  people  as 
a  proper  principle  in  the  interest  of  main- 
taining the  peace  and  security  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Bryan  was  always  an  advocate  of  peace. 
His  treaties  with  30  nations  whereby  for  the 
flrst  time  the  principle  that  there  must  be 
a  time  for  negotiation  before  a  war  could  be 
started  Is  a  principle  that  some  day  you  and 
I  know  will  be  demanded  by  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  and  some  day  will  head  off  such 
wars  as  are  not  the  product  of  evil-minded 
would-be  world  conquerors. 

At  this  time  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember 
the  famous  answer  which  Mr.  Bryan  gave, 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Jap- 
anese Ambassador.  The  Legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia had  passed  a  most  vindictive  piece 
of  anti- Japanese  legislation.  The  situation 
was  acute.  The  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  called  on  Mr.  Bryan  and  asked, 
"Is  this  final?"  Mr.  Bryati  answered,  "There 
Is  nothing  final  between  friends."  Mr. 
Bryan  Immediately  took  the  train  to  Cali- 
fornia and  pleaded  with  Governor  Hiram 
Johnson  to  veto  the  measure,  which  the 
Governor  did.  Bryan's  answer,  "There  Is 
nothing  final  between  friends,"  should  be 
the  answer  of  the  American  people  to  the 
people  of  Japan.  It  may  not  be  appreciated, 
however,  by  the  Japanese  militarists,  but 
if  the  Japanese  people  cajn  understand  that 
the  American  people  takej  the  same  position 
as  Mr.  Bryan  takes.  It  ma3^  be  that  the  prob- 
lems in  the  Far  East  will  be  settled  by  peace- 
ful means.  j 

Fellow  Democrats,  I  t^  one  still  follow 
the  Bryan  flag.  I,  as  a  Democrat,  still  believe 
that  the  centralization  of  Federal  power  will 
ultimately  lead  to  the  desltructlon  of  democ- 
racy. 1  for  one  rgree  with  that  plank  of 
Mr.  Bryan's  1896  platform!  which  announced 
that  a  third  term  for  the  President  might 
result  in  the  establishment  of  a  precedent 
which  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  otir 
free  institutions.  The  pecple  of  this  country 
have  passed  upon  that  question  for  the 
moment;  but  history  demands  that  sooner 
or  later  that  question  be;  settled  right.  In 
the  stress  of  emergency.  In  the  demand  for 
relief  from  pressing  evils,  i  we  may  have  for- 
gotten the  precepts  of  sojme  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
teachings.  We  may  have  failed  to  recognize 
that  Federal  power  must  tje  kept  within  con- 
stitutional bounds,  and  should  be  extended 
only  where  necessary  to  protect  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  democracy.  I  for  one  believe 
that  all  legislation  which  has  been  passed 
in  the  past  few  years  which  countervenes 
these  principles,  will  ultimately  be  consid- 
ered to  hive  been  but  emergency  legislation, 
and  that  the  principles  advocated  by  William 
Jennings  Bryan  will  ultimately  triumph. 

I  say  this  with  due  respect  for  President 
Roosevelt  and  many  of  his  reforms  which 
have  marked  great  advances  In  the  develc^ 
ment  of  truly  democratic  government,  but 
also  with  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  It 
Is  human  to  err  and  that  all  great  men  being 
btunan  make  some  mistakes  and  It  Is  not  fair 


to  the  principles  of  democracy  If  we  do  not 
oppose  legislative  meastires  and  administra- 
tive acts  which  we  believe  will  lead  to  a  de- 
struction of  our  free  Institutions. 

Fellow  Democrats,  I  love  to  think  of  Bryan's 
great  spirit,  wiser  now  that  It  Is  freed  from 
the  lurdens  of  the  flesh,  hovering  over  us 
today,  his  elghty-flrst  birthday  anniversary. 
I  gain  Inspiration  from  his  memory  to  take 
heart  and  courage  to  do  my  duty  here  as  it 
hath  vouchsafed  God  to  show  me  the  Way 
and  the  Light,  not  as  an  opportunist,  but  as  a 
follower  of  democratic  principles:  and  I  am 
sure  that  with  the  Inspiration  of  oxir  great 
departed  national  leaders,  Washington.  Jeffer- 
son, Jackson,  Lincoln.  Wilson,  and  Bryan,  we 
win  ever  stand  firm  for  the  principles  of 
liberty,  Justice,  and  democracy,  announced  by 
them,  and  for  the  safety,  security,  and  per- 
petuation of  our  great  Republic. 
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Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
privilege  to  address  the  enrollees  and 
many  of  their  friends  at  a  meeting  cele- 
brating the  eighth  anniversary  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  at  Table 
Rock  State  Park.  Pickens,  8.  C.  on  April 
10.  and  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  in- 
cluding a  synopsis  of  this  address.  It 
is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  misforttmes  do  not  often 
befall  an  individual  or  a  nation  unless  some- 
one, somewhere,  at  some  time  is  able  to  find 
some  virtue  or  compensation  arising  there- 
from. Ten  years  ago  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  what  proved  to  be  a  world-wide  economic 
depression.  It  was  cf  such  magnitude  that 
millions  of  people  were  without  emplojrment 
and  the  Income  from  those  employed  was 
growing  less  year  by  year.  There  was  more 
or  less  suffering  throughout  the  world.  The 
problem  was  one  that  commanded  the  most 
serloxis  reflections  of  all  the  pecple  in  prac- 
tically every  nation.  Industry  was  at  a 
standstill.  Agriculture  was  a  downhill  busl- 
necs,  both  from  standpoint  of  production  and 
prices.  Cf  course,  the  problem  of  production 
was  not  a  new  one.  It  had  been  observed 
for  many  years  that  productive  lands  were 
decreasing  in  area,  forest  lands  were  ap- 
proe.ching  the  exhaustion  point  and  no  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  had  been  reached  al- 
though the  necessity  for  It  was  known  by  all. 

The  depression  and  tmemployment  had 
their  compensation  In  that  they  fvirnlshed 
an  opportunity  for  a  etrfution  of  the  grow- 
ing agricultural  and  forestry  problem.  It  af- 
forded the  opportunity  for  oiu-  Government 
to  try  and  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 
The  Civilian  Oonservatlon  Corps  was  pro- 
vided. The  law  providing  for  it  was  one  of 
the  first  acts  passed  under  the  present  Demo- 
cratic administration.  It  was  not  sponsored 
by  any  of  the  many  pressure  groups.  I  un- 
derstand It  was  the  President's  own  plan  In 


an  effort  to  solve  a  great  problem.  It  was  to 
serve  two  purposes — one  to  afford  employ- 
ment to  many  people  and  the  other  to  afford 
a  type  of  work  designed  largely  to  assist  la 
the  solution  of  the  one  great  farm  and  for- 
est problem.  The  selection  of  yo\ing  men  as 
enrollees  in  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
was  not  a  mere  accident.  From  the  stand- 
point of  relief.  It  may  have  been  Just  as  well 
to  have  selected  older  men.  but  It  was  decided 
to  select  young  men  where  the  family  was 
without  employnvnt  and  in  need.  However, 
they  were  not  selected  solely  for  this  reason. 
There  was  another  thought  involved.  It  was 
known  that  the  problem  would  not  l>e  solved 
within  a  year  or  decade,  or  even  a  genera- 
tion. It  was  thought  that  a  large  percenUge 
of  the  young  men  would  be  drawn  from  rural 
or  farm  life,  and  the  further  thought  was 
that  they  would  be  engaged  in  a  line  of 
work  that  would  serve  as  object  lessons  to 
farmers  In  preventing  farm  erosion  and 
preserving  their  forests.  Then  the  added 
thought  was  that  these  young  men,  having 
obtained  training  and  experience  in  this 
work,  would  In  the  cotirse  of  time  find  their 
way  back  to  the  farm,  where  they  would  be- 
come leaders  in  adopting  plans  for  t>etter 
conserving  their  lands  and  forests,  their  farms 
in  turn  to  become  object  lessons  to  their 
less-fortunate  neighbors  and  furnish  concrete 
Information  which  would  enable  them  to 
conserve  or  restore  the  forests  and  the  pro- 
ductive area  of  soil. 

It  will  not  be  my  purpose  at  this  time  to 
discuss  farming  or  agriculture,  but  in  order 
to  give  some  sort  of  a  background  upon  which 
this  project  was  predicated,  we  are  told  by  our 
soil  experts  that  at  the  beginning  of  our  civili- 
zation in  the  United  States  there  was  on  an 
average  of  about  9  Inches  of  what  we  now 
refer  to  as  topsoll  and  contained  what  we 
know  as  plant  food.     In   other  words,   our 
crops,  regardless  of  what  they  may  be.  obtain 
their  plant   food   for  supporting   the  plant, 
fruit,  or  grain  thereon  from  this  topsoll.    Fol- 
lowing  the  removal   of  our  original   forests 
we  all  know  that  rains  have  descended  and 
floods  have  been  coming  for  two   or  three 
hundred  years,  and  much  of  this  topeoU  has 
been   washed  from   the   fields  and  our  soil 
experts  now  tell  us  that  the  average  topsoll 
In  the  United  States  does  not  exceed  6  Inches, 
or  just  about  half  of  what  It  was  when  we 
began  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago.    This 
has  been  observed  for  several  years,  and  close 
observers  say  that  If  this  continues  for  an- 
other century,  many  of  our  farms  will  be  so 
depleted  of  topsoll  the  growing  of  crops  wlU 
be  practically  impossible.     This  has  already 
occurred  In  many  localities  and  sections  of 
our  country.    Prosperous  farm  land^  of  flfty 
or  a  hundred  years  ago  are  now  practically 
worthless  for  crop-production  purposes.    Men 
are  falling  today  to  eke  out  a  subsistence  on 
lands  where  their  grandparents  grew  rich.    It 
Is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that  with  a  decreas- 
ing production  and  an  increasing  population 
the  time  must  come  when  the  production  on 
a  farm  will  be  too  small  or  too  llmitod  to  sup- 
port a  family,  unless  a  planned  policy  or  pro- 
gram Is  Inaugiuvted  that  wlU  not  only  pre- 
vent further  erosion  but  conserve  all  of  the 
plant  food  now  available  and   endeavor  to 
increase  the  supply.    SoU  conservation,  there- 
fore, is  probably  our  greatest  national  prob- 
lem. 

I  am  not  certain  but  what  It  Is  greater 
than  the  extension  or  marketing  services 
previously  created,  especially  when  we  take 
Into  consideration  the  time  it  will  take  In  a 
permanent  and  successful  solution.  Its  ne- 
cessity is  emphasized  when  we  consider  that 
agriculttire  has  always  been  and  will  ever 
be  the  basis  of  our  natiotul  wealth  and 
seciu'ity  of  ovir  civllizaticn.  It  was  probably 
designed  this  way  by  the  Creator  In  the  be- 
ginning, for  we  do  not  flnd  any  other  indus- 
try or  occupation  of  man  upon  which  the 
seal  of  God's  approval  was  more  definitely 
fixed   than   that   of    agriculture.     Our   flrst 
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parentB.  Adam  and  Eve,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning were  placed  In  tbe  Garden  of  Eden  and 
commanded  to  dress  and  keep  It.  Abraham, 
•  man  who  talked  and  walked  with  Ood. 
WB«  rich  in  cattle.  Jacob,  another  patriarch, 
was  well  versed  In  the  practical  science  of 
stock  raising.  Pharaoh,  the  wicked  King  of 
Egypt,  dreamed  of  seven  good  ears  of  com 
on  one  stalk.  Moses,  divinely  chosen  to  lead 
His  chosen  people  out  of  bondage,  sang  of 
the  increase  of  the  field,  the  butter  of  klne. 
the  fat  of  lambs,  the  kernel  of  wheat,  and 
the  pure  blood  of  grapes.  And  Ruth,  the 
most  lovable  character  of  sacred  history. 
dignified  and  glorified  farm  labor  when  she 
followed  the  reapers  and  gleaned  In  tbe  fields 
-ot  Boaz. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  or  the 
Sell  Conservation  Service  was  Inaugurated  to 
preserve  this  great  and  Indispensable  asset 
to  our  national  life.  Lost  land  Is  not  re- 
stored within  a  year  or  decade.  We  are  told 
It  takes  a  hundred  years  and  more  to  restore 
an  Inch  of  topsoll.  Forests  are  not  restored 
within  a  year  It  takes  from  25  to  100  years 
to  grow  a  good  tree.  The  length  of  time  In 
either  case  will  depend  upon  the  plans  and 
methods  adopted.  The  creation  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  as  we  have  said, 
was  not  an  accident  but  the  economic  de- 
pression referred  to  afforded  our  Government 
an  opportunity  to  Inaugurate  It.  The  men 
who  are  selected  to  enroll  In  this  great  pro- 
gram can  be  congratulated  from  a  number  of 
atand]X)ints.  One  Is  that  you  are  physically 
aad  otherwise  qualified  under  proper  in- 
structions to  assist  In  the  solution  of  this 
^  great  national  problem.  You  are  further  to 
be  congratulated  In  that  It  affords  you  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  early  In  life  the  very  best 
way  of  conserving  and  Improving  farm  lands 
and  forests  which  assure  you  a  much  better 
chance  of  effecting  a  fair  living  from  the  soil 
and  contributing  to  the  education  of  others 
who  may  have  not  had  such  an  opportunity. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  other  privileges 
that  may  be  recounted.  Here  you  learn  the 
value  of  cooperative  effort.  You  learn  the 
value  of  forming  regular  habits  that  are  con- 
ducive to  developing  strong  and  sound 
bodies.  You  have  the  opportunity  of  getting 
the  Ideas  of  others  who  may  be  more  or  less 
fortunate.  You  are  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  leurn  better  and  more  of  the  functions  of 
government  and  the  obligations  of  citizens. 
And  let  me  stop  long  enough  here  to  say 
that  good  citizenship  Is  the  greatest  civic 
Tlrtue  In  our  national  life,  whether  It  be  so- 
cial, political,  or  economic.  Unfortunately, 
U  the  shadows  of  today  are  the  forecasts  of 
coming  events,  our  country  Is  threatened  by 
foes  more  Insidious  and  more  dangerous  than 
those  ever  marshaled  upon  a  battlefield. 

Any  loyal  and  patriotic  citizen  has  the  le- 
gal right  to  refuse  the  exercise  of  his  suffrage 
rights  by  refusing  to  vote  or  take  any  part 
In  our  elections  or  political  affairs  but  it  will 
be  a  sad  day  in  this  country  when  people  who 
claim  to  be  patriotic  and  loyal  citizens  fail 
and  refuse  to  exercise  this  right.  Any  Indl- 
Tldual  has  the  legal  right  to  refuse  to  Identify 
himself  with  or  contribute  to  siipixirt  of  any 
religious  Institution,  but  It  will  be  a  sad  day 
when  the  church  doors  of  our  Nation  are 
closed.  A  man  may  have  the  legal  right  to 
quit  work  or  trlke.  If  you  wish  to  call  It  that, 
but  It  Is  a  sad  and  dangerous  situation  for 
people  who  claim  to  be  patriotic  and  loynl 
citizens  to  exercise  such  a  right  when  en- 
gaged In  a  program  to  meet  a  national  emer- 
gency. This  day  seems  to  have  arrived,  and 
1  apprehend  that  more  drastic  action  than 
that  usually  found  in  a  democracy  will  be 
necessary  to  correct  this  situation. 

Tou  can  by  appropriate  legislation  punish 
open  disloyalty,  but  you  cannot  legislate  good 
citizenship.  This  Is  a  product  cf  training 
and  practice.  It  Is  no  argument  against  edu- 
cation to  say  history  shows  that  a  democratic 
system  of  gove'-nment  is  safer  in  the  bands  of 
a  less  tutored  but  patriotic  citizenry  than  in 


the  hands  of  a  more  highly  trained  citizenry 
that  Is  willing  to  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  a 
nation  In  time  of  pending  danger  for  wholly 
selfish  ends,  whether  it  be  employer  or  em- 
ployee. This  point  is  well  Illustrated  In  your 
own  section  of  the  country  at  this  time  where 
it  has  been  said  from  time  to  time  that  we 
are  a  poorly  trained  people.  We  do  not  admit 
the  charge,  although  it  may  be  true  to  some 
extent,  but  It  Is  an  outstanding  tribute  to  otir 
Industry  and  labor  that  tbe  present  national- 
defense  program  has  not  b«?en  halted  here 
1  minute  by  strikes  or  lock-outs.  This  Is  not 
an  accident  either.  It  is  the  product  of  our 
philosophy  of  life  and  government.  It  Is  a 
distinct  compliment  to  the  character  and 
patriotism  on  tbe  part  of  employer  and  em- 
ployees in  Industry.  I  would  say  that  em- 
ployees are  primarily  entitled  to  tbe  credit  for 
preventing  foreign  Communists  from  coming 
into  our  communities  and  spreading  their 
nefarious  and  subversive  teachings  and  doc- 
trines among  our  people,  and  they  deserve  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  tbe  American  people:  and 
It  is  my  opinion.  If  this  country  is  to  survive, 
it  will  be  saved  through  that  type  of  patriotic 
philosophy  demonstrated  In  this  section  of 
our  Nation. 

Outside  of  our  homes  and  schools  I  know 
of  no  better  place  to  secure  training  in  good 
citizenship  than  In  tbe  Civilian  Conservation 
camps.  Every  enrollee  may  congratulate 
himself  for  being  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  that  type  of  citizenship 
which  will  enable  him  in  civil  life  to  make 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  his 
country.  The  problem  of  strikes  In  time  of 
emergency  may  be  met  and  solved  within 
a  very  short  time,  but  the  removal  of  the 
underlying  causes,  regardless  of  what  they 
may  be,  will  take  a  generation  or  longer,  pro- 
vided they  are  to  be  solved  by  a  democracy. 

You  have  here  an  opportunity  for  learning 
a  thousand  and  one  things  that  enter  Into 
the  life  of  every  individual  and  will  con- 
tribute to  some  extent  to  bis  success  or  fail- 
ure. You  will  be  able  to  profit  by  these  les- 
sons. Others  will  be  able  to  profit  by  your 
example  in  later  years  if  you  are  successful. 
We  could  enlarge  upon  these  thoughts  and 
multiply  tbe  many  contributions  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  in  making  for  the  bet- 
terment of  American  life  net  only  in  agri- 
culture and  forestry,  but  in  practically  every 
other  activity. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  and  highly 
fitting  that  this  hour  has  be<;n  set  apart  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  anniversary 
of  this  agency,  and  I  congratulate  those  re- 
sponsible for  this  meeting.  And  permit  me 
to  say  in  conclusion.  I  appreciate  more  than  I 
can  express  the  honor  and  privilege  of  being 
one  of  your  guest  speakers  on  this  occasion. 


Tennessee-Tombigbee  and  St.  Lawrence 
Inland  Waterway 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  April  17,  1941 


Mr,  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  railroad  monopoly  and  the 
power  trust  have  combined  to  prevent  the 
development  of  the  Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee  inland  waterway,  the  St.  Lawrence 
inland  waterway,  the  Columbia,  the  Ar- 
kansas, the  Savannah,  the  Connecticut, 
and  all  other  similar  river  development 
projects  throughout  the  country. 


They  seem  bent  on  the  economic  stran- 
gulation of  the  South  and  West,  and  of 
fastening  upon  this  Nation  the  exorbi- 
tant rate  structures  under  which  we  are 
now  suffering,  and  which  no  country  on 
earth  could  continue  to  bear. 

This  railroad  monopoly,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  operating  in  flagrant  violation 
of  the  antitrust  law,  is  bending  every  ef- 
fort to  prevent  the  development  of  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  inland  waterway, 
using  a  few  railroad  employees  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  as  cats'-paws  to 
pull  their  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  know- 
ing full  well  that  they  do  not  represent 
the  railroad  laborers  in  the  area  affected. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  is  the  very  heart 
of  what  President  Roosevelt  has  called 
"the  citadel  of  national  defense."  To 
this  area  we  must  look  for  the  bulk  of  our 
aluminum  supply  for  airplanes,  as  well 
as  for  nitrates  for  explosives,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  other  materials  produced 
there  that  are  absolutely  essential  to  our 
national  defense. 

Unless  this  Tennessee-Tombigbee  cut- 
off is  constructed,  this  material  produced 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  traveling  by 
water,  will  have  to  go  approximately  900 
miles  out  of  the  way,  going  around  by 
way  of  Cairo.  HI.,  and  the  Mississippi 
River  to  its  mouth  and  then  across  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  reach  the  city  of  Mo- 
bile. 

It  would  have  to  go  650  miles  out  of  the 
way  to  reach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  any 
point.  In  other  words,  it  is  650  miles 
farther  from  any  point  on  the  Tennessee 
River  above  Pickwick  Dam  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  River  than  it  would  be 
down  this  inland  waterway  to  the  Gulf. 

All  points  on  the  Ohio  River  up  lo 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  all  points  on  the  Alle- 
gheny and  the  Monongahela  Rivers,  as 
well  as  all  points  on  the  Cumberland,  will 
be  more  than  200  miles  closer  to  the  Gulf 
when  this  waterway  is  constructed. 

All  that  vast  area  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  the  Cumberland  Valley,  the  Ohio 
Valley,  including  the  Allegheny  and  the 
Monongahela,  will  be  tributary  to  this 
new  route  to  the  sea,  which  will  save 
every  shipper  from  200  to  900  miles  on 
every  load  that  goes  out  or  comes  in. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  will  furnish  a 
slack  water  route  for  ascending  traflBc. 
that  in  addition  to  saving  from  200  to 
900  miles  in  distance,  will  provide  an  ad- 
ditional savings  in  transportation  costs 
in  that  it  will  furnish  a  slack  water  route 
instead  of  the  present  one  against  the 
terrific  current  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  construction  of  this  canal  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  from  every  standpoint  of 
national  defense,  as  well  as  every  con- 
sideration of  navigation  and  transporta- 
tion; and  it  is  just  as  sure  to  be  con- 
structed sooner  or  later  as  the  night  fol- 
lows the  day.  It  should  be  constructed 
new. 

Bui  the  representatives  of  the  railroad 
monopoly  now  tell  us  that  the  war  will 
be  over  before  either  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee or  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
could  be  finished.  Just  when  they  intend 
to  stop  the  war,  I  do  not  knew;  but  the 
Indications  are  now  that  this  emergency 
Will  last  for  years,  and  every  available 
inland  waterway  that  would  furnish  pro- 
tection from  attack  by  bcm-bing  planes 
released  from  airplane  carriers  at  sea 
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will  need  to  be  developed  and  put  into 
operation. 

But  even  if  this  emergency  should  end, 
these  projects  could  be  used  to  absorb  the 
unemployment  that  would  necessarily 
follow.  Then  we  w6uld  have  them  for 
transportation  purposes  in  times  of  peace 
as  well  as  for  future  national  defense. 

If  we  are  going  to  jet  the  railroads  and 
other  selfish  interestjs  destroy  this  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee inland  waterway  with 
their  vicious  propaganda  and  keep  the 
Tennessee  Valley  area  bottled  up.  and 
also  permit  the  West  and  Northwest  to  be 
bottled  up  in  the  same  way,  then  we 
might  as  well  put  a  stop  to  all  rivers  and 
harbors  development  and  say  to  the 
people  of  the  South  and  West,  "You  are 
doomed    to    economic    strangulation." 


Jackson  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  16,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY.  OP 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
the  Honorable  Joseph  E.  Casey  at  the 
Jackson  Dsiy  dinner  at  Boston  on  Satur- 
day, March  29,  1941: 

It  is  always  good  to  gbt  home.  It  gives  me 
an  opportunity  to  meet  old  friends.  I  am 
especially  glad  to  attend  this  Jackson  Day 
dinner.  It  is  an  opportunity  to  renew  our 
loyalty  to  our  party  and  to  awaken  our 
memories  to  all  that  America  means. 

Our  life  as  a  nation  has  been  short.  A 
span  of  150  years  comprises  only  the  infancy 
of  a  race.  In  that  century  and  a  half,  we  have 
made  progress  that  has  amazed  the  world. 
Prcm  a  meager  group  of  people  on  the  edge 
of  a  vast  and  practically  unknown  continent, 
we  have  grown  Into  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  nations. 

The  party  which  Jefferson  founded  has 
lived  through  140  years  of  turbulent  history. 
It  is  almost  as  old  as  the  Republic  itsslf.  It 
has  had  periods  of  prosperity  and  lean  years 
of  adversity.  The  party  has  made  mistakes 
and  at  times  It  has  been  torn  by  discord  and 
internal  dissension — the  usual  fate  of  a  polit- 
ical organization.  But  In  the  main  the 
Democratic  Party  has  ibeen  the  bulwark  of 
popular  government  in  this  country,  and  the 
greatest  champion  the  common  man  has  ever 
known.  j 

In  the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  party 
fought  for  the  welfare  Of  the  country  against 
the  fury  and  hate  of  a  Small  oligarchy  which 
tried  to  secure  a  strangle  ^old  on  the  Na- 
tion's flnarclal  life.  lit  won  that  struggle. 
In  our  day,  under  the  WUscn  and  Roosevelt 
administrations,  the  p^rty  has  consistently 
adhered  to  the  principles  of  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive government.  Because  of  this  and  be- 
cause the  Republican  Party  has  never  been 
liberal,  the  Democratic  Party  Is  in  the  ma- 
jority today  and  It  is,  in  a  greater  measure 
than  ever  before,  the  true  American  party. 
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Oh.  I  know  that  the  Republican  Party  has  a 
fringe  of  idealists  and  liberals  who  strive  con- 
stantly to  convert  the  party  to  progressive 
principles  and  to  bring  it  In  touch  with  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  average  citizen 
but  they  have  been  disappointed  In  the  past 
and  are  being  disappointed  now 

I  know  that  the  Republicans  say  at  elec- 
tion time  that  they  approve  of  the  social 
gains  and  social  objectives  of  the  last  8  years, 
but  I  say  to  you  that  I  have  not  seen  any 
evidence  that  they  even  understand  what 
these  social  gains  and  social  objectives  have 
been,  much  less  advocate  them.  They  are 
not  leaders  In  the  true  sense.  They  are 
merely  following  the  drift  because  they  feel 
It  Is  the  only  safe  political  course  at  this 
time. 

We  must  all  shudder  to  contemplate  the 
-depth  to  which  the  failure  of  the  Democratic 
Party  to  win  the  1932  election  would  have 
plunged  the  country.  From  1932  down  to 
the  present  day.  our  Nation  has  been  con- 
fronted with  crisis  after  crisis.  Under  Demo- 
cratic leadership,  we  have  taken  each  In 
stride  and  todr.y  we  are  the  envy  of  all  the 
people  of  the  earth.  All  we  know  about 
food  rations  and  interference  with  the  nat- 
ural rights  of  free  people  Is  what  we  read 
In    the    reports   of    conditions    abroad. 

Today,  the  Nation,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  faces  the  greatest  crisis 
In  aU  Its  150  years'  existence.  Across  the 
water  In  other  lands,  the  very  same  races 
of  people  who  live  In  peace  and  concord  here 
In  America,  are  at  each  other's  throats.  On 
the  one  hand  are  the  great  dictator  states 
controlled  by  one  man.  glorifying  the  doc- 
trine of  blood  and  Iron  and  seeking  to  expand. 
On  the  other  hand  Is  a  wealthy  and  power- 
ful democracy  guarding  Jealously  Its  vast 
possessions  and  fearful  of  losing  any  of  them. 
This  struggle  has  become  so  vast  and  so 
titanic  that  It  threatens  to  engulf  the  world. 
It  Is  a  vision  that  chills  the  heart— that 
moves  one  to  ley  terror;  this  lovely  fruitful 
earth,  overflowing  with  plenty,  riven  from 
end  to  end  by  hate,  aggression,  and  brutal 
cruelty,  which.  If  unchecked,  must  surely 
crumble  civilization  to  the  dust.  And  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  9,000.000 
of  the  world's  finest  men  yielded  up  their 
lives  to  save  humanity. 

Here  in  this  country  the  effect  of  this 
catacl3'sm  has  already  been  felt.  Where 
formerly  we  were  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  unemployment,  making  the  lot  of  the  old 
people  more  secure,  flood  control,  and.  In 
general  awakening  the  social  consciousness  of 
America,  we  now  find  ourselves  mainly  con- 
cerned with  defense  preparations.  In  my 
own  case  the  change  has  been  equally  star- 
tling. As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  on 
naval  appropriations,  the  duty  has  devolved 
upon  me  to  Inspect,  check,  and  report  on  de- 
velopments In  our  shipbuilding  and  airplane- 
building  program.  I  have  visited  practically 
every  large  shipbuilding  yard  and  practically 
every  bombing  plane  manufacturing  company 
In  the  country.  I  have  talked  to  the  men  In 
charge  of  the  shipbuilding  program  In  all  of 
these  yards  and  to  the  men  in  charge  of 
building  airplanes.  There  have  been  Inevi- 
table delays  In  a  program  so  vast — delays  in 
the  supply  of  materials,  for  Instance,  caused 
by  bottlenecks.  It  can  best  be  explained  by 
imagining  what  would  happen  If  everyone  In 
the  city  of  Boston  decided  to  take  the  sub- 
way at  the  same  time.  But  tonight  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  program  Is  well 
under  way.  Designs  for  ships  and  planes  have 
been  frozen,  and  both  are  really  In  produc- 
tlon.  It  Is  an  answer  to  the  scoffing  of  Hit- 
ler at  the  unwieldlness  and  Impotency  of 
democracy.  Tonight  there  is  one  thing  that 
he  fears  more  than  anjrthlng  else,  and  that  Is 
the  tremendous  production  capacity  of  this 
virile  country.  Tonight  there  is  one  flgiire 
on  the  world  horizon  whom  he  fears  more 
than  anyone  else.  It  Is  the  figure  of  a  man 
chosen  by  the  plain  people  of  this  country 
to  lead  them  during  this  crisis,  a  man  of  in- 


domitable courage,  a  man  of  resourcefulness 
and  Intellect — who  loves  freedom — the  flgur* 
of  the  great  head  of  the  Democratic  Party 
and  our  Nation,  Franklin  I>.-lano  Roosevelt. 
He  is  fighting  and  we  are  fighting  with  htm 
to  keep  this  Nation  prosperous  and  at  peace. 
True,  we  are  sending  materials,  but  we  ar« 
fighting  to  keep  our  people  out  of  foreign  wars 
and  to  keep  fortign  wars  out  of  our  hemi- 
sphere, and,  with  Ood's  help,  we  shall  be 
successful. 

While  the  Democratic  Party,  nationally,  !■ 
riding  high  t>ecauae  It  has  the  courage  and 
ability  to  meet  tremendous  responsibilities, 
here  In  Mas<:achusetts  we  have  faUen  on  lean 
days.  And  why.  In  Maasacbuaetts.  the  lead- 
ers of  the  I>emocratlc  Party,  from  their 
earliest  beginnings  In  public  life  have  given 
encouragement  and  support  to  measures  and 
policies  designed  to  promote  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number.  And  so  when  I 
look  about  for  a  reason,  I  can  best  Illustrate 
It  by  telling  a  story. 

Last  night  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with 
the  Irish  Minister,  Mr.  Robert  Brennan.  One 
of  the  stories  he  told  which  I  think  Is  par- 
ticularly appropriate,  was  this  one:  During 
the  Trouble,  he  was  In  a  Jail  In  England  and 
with  him  was  a  doctor  who  Is  now  one  of  the 
most  prominent  surgeons  In  Dublin.  Each 
morning,  they  and  other  men  were  marched 
cut  In  front  of  the  Jail  and  the  big  English 
warden  would  give  them  always  the  same 
monotonous  orders.  "Extend  your  line"  and 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  line  was 
straight,  or  crooked,  he  would  continue,  'Back 
on  the  left,  forward  on  the  right"  untU  one 
day  Mr.  Brennan  turned  to  his  good  friend  and 
said.  "Doctor,  can  you  explain  to  me  how  a 
wooden-headed  people  like  the  English  ever 
got  control  of  Ireland?"  Tbe  doctor  aald. 
"Why.  that's  very  easy.  You  take  twenty 
Englishmen,  put  them  In  a  room  and  If  one 
of  them,  by  the  Grace  of  Ood.  has  an  Idea  and 
the  ability  to  express  It.  he  becomes  the 
leader.  There's  no  competition.  On  the 
other  hand  take  twenty  Irishmen,  put  them 
In  a  room  and  each  one  of  th?m  has  his  own 
individual,  unyielding  idea,  and  the  ability  to 
express  It."    And  what  competition. 

We  Democrats  In  Massachusets  are  sur- 
feited with  talents.  Instead  of  It  being  s 
blessing.  It  has  caused  dlacord.  Rxigged  Indi- 
viduals aU  and  sometimes  a  little  selfish. 
There  Is  room  within  the  Democratic  Party  of 
Massachusetts  for  all  groups  and  all  factions 
and  all  eaders.  We  can  have  our  primary 
contests  with  free  discussion  but  when  the 
voters  of  the  party  have  spoken  and  chosen  as 
candidates,  men  who  wUl  administer  the  af- 
fairs of  our  State  In  harmony  with  the  larger 
ideals  of  our  national  administration.  let  all 
of  us  support  those  candidates  unqualifiedly, 
enthusiastically,  ahd  mllltantly. 

I  Invite,  all  of  you.  to  make  the  fight,  with- 
out bitterness,  but  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
you  possess,  for  a  return  of  the  government 
of  Massachusetts  to  the  party  whose  candi- 
dates stand  for  liberalism  and  progress. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KILDAY 

-^  or  TCXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 


Thursday.  Aprti  17,  1941 


Mr.  KUDAY.  lAi.  Speaker,  on  April 
2. 1941. 1  explained  to  the  House  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  R.  3962.  which  has  for  iU 
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purpose  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
system  of  promotion  for  Reserve  ofiBcers 
of  the  Army.  I  now  understand  that  the 
War  Department  will  announce  in  the 
immediate  futuie  the  promotion  of  all 
Reserve  officers  who  have  served  the  years 
In  their  respective  grades  required  by 
existing  regulations  and  who  possess 
their  certificates  of  capacity  for  the 
next  higher  grade  but  have  not  been  pro- 
moted because  of  the  laclc  of  a  vacancy. 
A  total  of  1.424  Reserve  officers  will  be 
promoted  en  masse  under  this  policy.  No 
doubt  this  change  in  the  long-established 
policy  of  the  Department  is  intended  to 
stop  the  rapidly  rising  Interest  in  my  bill. 
However,  these  promotions  constitute 
nothing  more  than  an  admission  that  the 
conditions  my  bill  is  designed  to  eliminate 
do  in  fact  exist.  The  new  policy  is  no 
solution  of  the  problems  involved,  and 
every  reason  previously  stated  still  exists 
for  the  adoption  of  H.  R.  3962.  I  pro- 
pose to  press  energetically  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  biU. 


Railway  Labor  Opposes  St  Lawrence 
Seaway 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENMBTLVANU 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  AprU  17,  1941 


"  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  15  at  Philadelplila,  before  a  group 
of  representative  businessmen  of  eastern 
Pennsylvana,  New  Jersey.  Maryland,  and 
Delaware.  Mr,  J.  G.  Luhrsen.  executive 
secretary.  Railway  Labor  Executive  Asso- 
ciation, in  speaking  for  21  railway 
brotherhoods,  said,  in  part: 

The  8t  Lawrence  waterway  constitutes  a 
■Qbeldy,  pure  and  simple;  no  profits  will  ever 
accrue  to  our  Nation,  and  It  only  means  an- 
other biRdensome  and  unnecessary  tax  on 
0«r  people. 

Continuing  the  discussion,  Mr.  Luhrsen 
made  the  following  significant  statement: 

I  was  not  merely  authorized,  but  instructed 
on  behalf  of  the  Railway  Labor  Executives 
Association,  of  which  I  am  the  executive  sec- 
retary, to  oppose  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence waterway  project. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  as  of 
July  1.  1940.  there  are  1.146.515  railroad 
employees  in  the  United  States,  and  with 
the  upward  trend  in  business  incident  to 
the  national-defense  program  it  is  ex- 
pected as  a  natural  sequence  that  the 
abovje-number  will  be  Increased  in  an 
appreciable  number  by  the  recall  of  many 
furloughed  employees. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  is  a 
definite  threat  to  the  Jobs  of  the  railroad 
men  of  America,  and.  as  aptly  described 
by  Mr.  Luhrsen,  is  a  menace  not  alone  to 
the  railroads  and  their  emplo3rees  but 
likewise  to  the  coal  industry  and  their 
miners,  with  a  resultant  adverse  effect  on 


large  and  small  industry  and  a  detriment 
to  the  American  farmer. 
Mr.  Luhrsen 's  address  is  as  follows: 

I  am  certain  that  all  of  us  gathered  here 
today  have  experienced  many,  many  times 
the  truth  of  the  old  adage.  "Haste  makes 
waste." 

In  contrast  to  this,  history  t«;ll8  us  that 
Napoleon  of  Europe  declared.  "Delay  means 
disaster,"  and  his  haste  proved  his  own 
downfall. 

Personally,  I  prefer  to  reason  with  respect 
to  the  former  adage  by  reconciling  and  com- 
bining opposite  views,  because  that  will 
prove  the  best  approach  for  a  solution  of 
correctness.  Only  through  diversified  opin- 
ion is  there  a  chance  of  fair  play  to  all  sides 
of  the  truth. 

Fifty-two  years  ago  today  a  prominent 
writer  was  bom,  only  a  few  sc|uares  away 
from  Independence  Hall  In  this  great  city.  A 
little  more  than  3  years  ago  this  writer  had 
this  to  say: 

"Sometimes  the  unfolding  paradoxes  of  hu- 
man ambition,  human  aspiration,  and  human 
Ideals  have  been  crystal  clear;  sometimes 
they  have  been  befogged  by  my  c:wn  sense  of 
Inadequacy.  Too  often  the  Impetuous  hand 
of  the  daily  pen  has  done  injustice;  too  often 
the  infallible  Judgments  of  Immaturity  have 
sketched  the  news  not  with  the  objectivity 
of  reasoned  impartiality  but  In  the  Irritable 
moods  of  faction  or  bias." 

Those  were  the  words  penned  by  a  Phlla- 
delphlan,  David  Lawrence.  The  title  of  that 
article  was  "The  Light  That  Never  Falls."  If 
you  have  not  read  his  recent  article  The  Re- 
turn of  the  Exile  in  the  April  11  Issue  of  the 
United  States  News,  then  I  suggest  that  every 
one  of  you  read  that  article,  because  I  think 
It,  too.  touches  the  keynote  of  what  Is  lack- 
ing too  much  In  the  world  today. 

Now  with  that  approach  to  the  subject 
which  I  have  been  asked  to  talk  on  today. 
I  trust  my  sincerity  of  purpose  will  not  be 
subject  to  criticism. 

I  was  not  merely  authorized,  but  In- 
structed on  behalf  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Executives'  Association,  of  which  I  am  the 
executive  secretary,  to  oppose  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  waterway  project. 

It  Is  geiserally  a  sound  policy  to  rely  on 
the  advice  and  coimsel  of  those  of  the  past 
who  were  criticised  when  in  power,  but  whose 
works  later  are  lauded  and  highly  praised  and 
whose  guiding  Influences  left  with  the  future 
posterity  unshakable  structures  for  our  pres- 
ent-day needs.    Lincoln  said : 

"The  true  rule  whether  to  reject  or  em- 
brace anything,  is  not  whether  it  have  any 
evil  in  It.  but  whether  it  have  more  of  evil 
than  of  good." 

So  let  us  start  with  the  application  of  that 
principle  to  this  waterway  project.  No  mat- 
ter how  hard  I  have  tried  to  find  some  gocd 
in  It  for  us,  the  answer  Is  always  nil.  On 
the  contrary,  it  Is  simple,  In  fact,  spon- 
taneous to  realize  the  complete  overshadow- 
ing of  evil  for  us  which  accompanies  this 
project. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  how  the  application  of 
the  yard-stick  of"  national  emergency  mea- 
sures correctly  the  real  definition  of  these 
two  grave  and  Important  words.  To  be  na- 
tional It  must  pertain  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  living  under  a  single  Independent  gov- 
ernment. To  constitute  an  emergency.  It 
must  represent  an  unforeseen  combination 
of  circumstances  which  calls  for  Immediate 
action. 

This  project  will  not  and  cannot  benefit 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  by  reason  of  Its  loca- 
tion and  will,  as  the  future  shall  prove,  be 
discriminatory,  and  therefore  cannot  be  na- 
tional. It  does  not  constitute  an  emergency 
since  no  Immediate  action  can  be  obtained 
since  It  cannot  possibly  be  completed  for  a 
period  of  7  or  8  years. 

The  pseudonjrm  applied  to  national  emer- 
gency falls  on  the  weight  of  a  correct  defini- 
tion. 


The  most  Important  and  Immediate  ques- 
tion for  us  to  decide  is  whether  the  man- 
power and  materials  necessary  for  this  project 
shall  be  utilized  for  the  ever-Increasing  crisis 
at  hand  now,  thereby  giving  greater  fortifi- 
cation to  our  safety  and  protection  today  and 
the  Immediate  tomorrow,  or  shall  we  release 
both  men  and  materials  to  a  project  which 
will  be  of  no  value  until  8  years  hence? 

Is  there  any  doubt  In  any  man's  mind  as 
to  the  correct  answer?  It  requires  no  super- 
wisdom  nor  even  much  intelligence  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  evil  and  good  on  that 
point.  Certainly  the  answer  must  be,  do  the 
first  things  first,  and  our  President  himself 
has  approved.  If  not  coined,  that  sound 
phrase. 

Much  like  the  League  of  Nations  Idea,  a 
real  representative  vote  as  betw^een  the  two 
nations  directly  responsible  for  this  project 
is  very  much  overbalanced  In  favor  of  one  as 
against  the  other,  when  we  contrast  the  130,- 
000.000  p>eople  of  one  nation  with  that  of  the 
other  with  only  about  11,000.000.  We  assume 
the  larger  load  of  the  cost  yet  have  only  an 
equal  vote  as  between  the  2  nations.  We 
shall  pay  the  larger  proportion  of  taxation 
even  though,  according  to  statistics,  we  shall 
make  but  little  use  of  the  transportation  fa- 
cilities as  contrasted  with  other  nations  hav- 
ing a  preponderant  larger  merchant  marine. 
Tou  must  remember  that  this  is  not  going 
to  be  a  4-track  waterway  through  the  smaller 
water  channels:  someone  is  going  to  have  to 
take  the  siding,  someone  Is  going  to  be  held 
back.  If,  therefore,  we  find  6  or  7  foreign 
vessels  to  1  of  our  own  utilizing  this  water- 
way, our  speed  will  be  Impaired  Just  that 
much  when  endeavoring  to  compete  with 
them.  No  matter  how  you  lock  at  It,  the 
net  results  will  be  that  we  will  be  the  Inferior 
In  rights  In  both  directions  on  a  single-track 
operation. 

Not  only  the  railroad  employees  will  lose 
the  rail  haul  of  coal  going  Into  Canada,  but 
thousands  of  miners  In  the  United  States 
will  be  found  Idle,  not  only  because  of  the 
water  haul  by  boats  other  than  our  own, 
but  because  of  Imports  of  coal  not  only  to 
Canada  but  to  the  United  States  as  well. 

During  the  last  World  War  coal  was  hauled 
3,000  miles  across  the  ocean  to  this  country 
and  the  reason  therefor  appears  obvious. 
In  1810  our  balance  of  exports  over  Imports 
was  a  lUtle  over  t4,000.000,000  and  In  1020 
It  was  $2,950,000,000.  These  boats  could  not 
come  back  to  us  with  goods  other  than  what 
would  serve  principally  as  ballast  consider- 
ing the  vast  export  t>alances. 

If  we,  therefore,  exercise  any  prudent  fore- 
thought whatsoever  considering  what  ap- 
pears Inevitable,  will  not  our  export  balances 
for  years  exceed  our  imports  and  we  shall 
be  flooded  with  cheap  heavy  goods  and  ma- 
terials serving  as  t^allast  and  this  very  water- 
way will  be  the  means  of  transportation  In- 
land to  the  very  heart  of  our  Nation. 

With  a  Europe  in  need  to  supplant  untold 
destruction,  rebuilding  of  everything  that 
has  been  dynamited,  bombed,  and  shattered, 
her  demand  on  us  must  of  necessity  create 
a  surplus  export  of  billions  of  dollars  In 
excess  of  Imports,  and  the  foreign  boats  will 
not  return,  as  we  In  the  railroad  vernacular 
call  "caboose  hops"  meaning  light,  but  with 
such  heavy  commodities  as  coal,  steel,  ce- 
ment, etc..  serving  principally  as  ballast  and 
yet  destroy  our  own  markets  and  employ- 
ment. 

We.  as  employees  on  the  railroads  and 
railroad  managements,  when  making  agree- 
ments endeavor  to  anticipate  every  possible 
contingency  that  may  arise  under  these 
agreements  In  the  future.  If  any  safeguards 
have  been  placed  In  the  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  which 
assures  protection  for  America  In  Its  fullest 
sense,  they  have  gone  unnoticed  by  me  and 
not  because  I  did  not  read  the  provisions  of 
the  agreement  which  I  have  so  far  seen. 
What  will  happen  to  the  railroad  employees? 
What  will  happen  to  business.  Industry,  and 
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the  peoples  of  this  Nation  with  such  grants. 
or  subsidies  or  whatever  admitted  advan- 
tages it  will  give  such  ;nations  as  will  utilize 
this  waterway?  Certtiinly  this  is  not  the 
time  to  forget  our  senses,  our  domestic  in- 
terests, and  give  away  the  future. 

We  are  already  battling  among  ourselves 
as  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest  with  respect 
to  an  overabundance  of  transportation. 
This  administration  has  repeatedly  and  quite 
boldly  declared  that  there  Is  more  transpor- 
tation today  than  netkled.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, and  everyone  who  has  any  conception  of 
our  transportation  facilities  has  agreed  that 
we  have  too  much  nowi 

You  realize  what  It  means  to  have  too 
much  of  anything?  The  market  goes  down, 
Income  diminishes,  consumption  decreases, 
stabilization  goes  by  the  wayside,  and  every- 
one suffers.  Including  the  Government,  which 
means  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

We  want  decentralization  one  day  and  then 
sponsor  a  project  w^ilch  will  centralize. 
What  will  happen  particularly  to  our  West- 
ern, Southwestern,  and  Southern  States  far 
removed  from  this  project?  They  will  be 
compelled  to  pay  their  share  of  taxes  and 
constant  upkeep,  yet  they  not  only  do  not 
share  In  any  benefits  but  will  have  arbi- 
trarily Imposed  on  them  all  the  detriments 
which  will  follow.  No  one  should  be  forced 
to  accept  the  responsibilities  without  shar- 
ing some  of  the  privileges,  if  In  any  event, 
there  ever  be  any  from  this  project. 

Consider  seriously  the  effect  of  still  an- 
other competitor,  this  waterway  project.  In 
1937,  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  our 
total  ton-miles  were  about  589.000.000,000 
for  all  transportation.  Divided  among  the 
various  competitors,  the  railroad,  390.000,000,- 
000;  the  Great  Lakes.  93,000.000,000;  the  pipe 
lines.  45.000.000.000;  the  highways,  43.000.- 
000,000;  inland  waterways.  17.000.000.000; 
electric  lines,  697,000.000;  and  airways,  2.000,- 
000  ton-miles;  all  except  pipe  lines  eking  out 
a  bare  existence.  There  you  see  your  already 
overly  exercised  competitive  field  of  transpor- 
tation. But  not  satisfied  with  this  over- 
abundance of  transportation,  still  another 
quite  stupendous  transportation  facility  is  to 
t>e  Inaugurated  to  add  to  the  dilemma  already 
existent. 

The  railroads  are  our  most  valuable  and 
outstanding  Inland  defense,  and  we  must  see 
to  it  that  they  shall  be  able  to  survive  for  all 
time  In  the  future.  They  are  the  only  In- 
strimientallty  that  can  handle  both  weight 
and  size  of  larger  dimensions  better  than  any 
other  means  of  transportation.  When  the 
real  emergency  confronts  us,  think  of  the 
speed  on  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  railroads.  We 
were  told  only  recently  that  what  we  needed 
was  speed  and  more  speed.  The  railroads 
have  greater  speed  today  than  ever  before, 
and  we  should  utilize  them  to  the  fullest 
extent  In  preference  to  a  speedy  construc- 
tion of  a  project  that  will  only  speed  the 
capitulation  of  the  railroads  so  essentially 
necessary  right  now  as  well  as  In  the  future. 

Government  grants  and  subsidies  in  one 
field  of  transportation  .ire  of  necessity  unfair 
to  such  modes  of  transportation  as  do 
not  share  In  such  philanthropy.  The  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  constitutes  a  subsidy 
pure  and  simple;  no  profits  will  ever  accrue 
to  our  Nation,  and  It  only  means  another 
burdensome  and  unnecessary  tax  on  our 
people. 

When  you  subsidize  one  form  of  transpor- 
tation at  the  expense  of  another,  you  are 
subsidizing  one  shipper  at  the  expense  of 
another;  you  are  subsidizing  one  community 
or  section  of  the  country  at  the  expense  of 
another.  You  cannot  continue  such  an  un- 
just and  uneconomic  policy  without  divert- 
ing traffic  from  the  taxpaylng  and  self-sup- 
porting railroads — the  backbone  today,  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past,  of  our  great 
national     transportation     system.    If     this 


waterway  project  actually  were  cheaper 
transportation  and  benefited  the  Nation  at 
large,  there  would  be  little  complaint.  It 
exists  solely  through  Government  bounty, 
and  that  will  be  the  case,  but  even  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  with  the  construction  of  the 
St.  Lawrenco  waterway. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  figiires  and  facts  as 
they  will  affect  your  great  Keystone  State. 
Pennsylvania.  No  State  has  more  at  stake 
In  the  rise  and  fall  of  railway  employment, 
the  distribution  of  pay  rolls,  the  payment  of 
taxes,  and  the  purchase  of  railway  materials 
and  supplies.  As  these  earnings  fiuctuate. 
the  economic  balance  of  the  Nation  fluctu- 
ates also. 

Practically  every  State  is  a  purchaser  of 
Pennsylvania  products.  The  railroads  spent 
$172,001,935  in  Pennsylvania  In  i&40  for  fuel, 
materials,  and  supplies,  and  $40,176,550  within 
the  State  for  new  equipment.  The  vast  army 
of  railway  employees  in  Pennsylvania — and 
their  number  was  far  In  excess  of  any  other 
State  in  the  country,  118.718  last  year — re- 
ceived In  the  aggregate  $217,530,965  in  wages; 
and  as  for  railway  taxes,  which  last  year 
amounted  to  $405,000,000  throughout  the 
country,  were  the  most  for  any  year  In  Amer- 
ican history,  and  Pennsylvania  also  paid  its 
Just  share.  Certainly  the  railroads  are  not 
the  "frozen  asset"  which  we  would  have  on 
our  hands  for  some  5  months  of  the  year  if 
we  permitted  the  construction  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway,  the  subject  of  our  conference 
here  today. 

The  proponents  differ  In  their  opinion  with 
the  opponents  to  this  waterway  as  to  the 
number  of  months  it  will  be  closed  by  the 
winter  season.  The  proponents  argue  this 
seaway  can  be  utilized  7  or  8  months  or  even 
more  during  each  year.  For  sake  of  argu- 
ment let  us  grant  It;  nevertheless.  It  still 
leaves  a  very  discriminatory  and  unfair  situa- 
tion Imposed  on  the  railroads.  The  latter 
are  expected  to  so  equip  themselves  with 
facilities  of  all  kinds  so  that  they  must  be 
able  to  handle  everjrthlng  that  Is  offered  dur- 
ing the  closed  season,  regardless  of  how  many 
months  each  year  this  waterway  Is  closed. 
Who  pays  for  this  extraordinary  or  addltloial 
equipment  which  is  naturally  compelled  to 
lie  idle  when  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  Is 
functioning?  Surely  not  those  nations  who 
win  use  It  most  and  who  have  yet  to  pay  both 
principle  and  interest  of  the  last   war. 

We  may  fairly  assume  that  anything  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  will.  If  this  water- 
way cannot  complete  such  transportation  to 
final  destination,  be  turned  over  to  the  United 
States  railroads  for  the  final  haul.  Logically, 
we  must  apply  a  slmllEU*  assumption  to  all 
commodities  produced  elsewhere,  and  foreign 
nations  using  this  waterway  as  far  inland  as 
possible  will  divert  final  rail  haul  to  all  west- 
ern points  to  Canadian  lines  to  the  Pacific 
coast  along  our  northern  boundary. 

Canada  imported  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania last  year  approximately  2,643,000 
tons  of  anthracite  coal.  In  case  of  bitiuni- 
nous,  the  Imports  from  this  country  are  even 
greater,  approximating  some  17,000,000  tons 
annually  for  the  past  several  years.  Much  of 
this  will  be  diverted  by  the  waterway;  and 
when  we  add  to  this  the  displacement  In 
bituminous  tonnage  due  to  the  hydroelectric 
developments  in  the  International  Rapids  sec- 
tion— and  the  latter  Is  the  alleged  defense 
necessity  at  this  time — you  can  begin  to  com- 
prehend and  visualize  the  final  consequences. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  summarize  that 
whatever  ill  effects  this  waterway  will  have 
upon  the  railroads,  their  employees,  the  coal 
Industry,  and  their  miners.  It  will  not  differ 
with  respect  to  both  large  and  small  Indus- 
tries, the  farmer,  and  everyone  else.  Any 
possible  advantages  and  benefits  which  may 
result  from  the  construction  of  this  seaway 
will  be  enjoyed  by  exclvislvely  by  foreign  In- 
terests Instead  of  American  Interests,  not- 
withstanding that  It  wUl  be  principally 
American  dollars  that  will  b«  used  to  flnauos 


It  and  continued  American  dollars  to  maln> 
tain  the  upkeep. 

The  more  recent  and  most  unfavorable 
developments  in  Europe  only  the  last  few  days 
Justifies  patriotic  America  to  utilise  every 
dollar,  all  materials,  and  manpower,  for  what 
is  self-evident  Is  an  Immediate  and  urgent 
necessity,  and  strikingly  more  important  than 
playing  with  tops  and  doll  houses  for  either 
pleasure  or  use  In  the  distant  future. 


Federal    Reclamation    and    Water   Coo- 
serration  and  Utilization  Proframt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  Aprti  17.  1941 


STATEMENT  OF  HON  FRANK  CARLSON. 
OF  KANSAS.  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment I  made  in  support  of  Federal  recla- 
mation and  water  conservation  and  utili- 
zation programs  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  dealing  with  these 
problems.  Thursday.  April  17. 1941: 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  future  prosperity  of  a 
large  part  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  par- 
ticularly areas  like  my  district  that  are  sub- 
ject to  drought,  Is  dependent  upon  water  con- 
servation. To  my  mind,  that  means  the 
control  of  floodwaters  and  water  run-off  that 
have  wrought  so  much  damage  In  Kansas  In 
years  gone  by.  It  means  that  we  must  con- 
serve this  water  for  irrigation  and  the  re- 
charging of  the  water  table  In  our  State  for 
our  productive  lands  that  do  not  receive  suffi- 
cient rainfall. 

Nature  came  to  our  rescue,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, by  a  fairly  adequate  rainfall  In  1940. 
but  the  deficiency  of  moisture  in  the  subsoil 
averaging  more  than  3  Inches  annually  over 
the  last  10  years  Is  going  to  be  difficult  to 
overcome.  Some  of  our  experts  have  pre- 
dicted that  It  will  take  50  years  of  normal 
rainfall  to  restore  the  range  In  some  sections 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  land  In  the  western 
half  of  our  State  should  be  returned  to  the 
original  native  sod.  This  Is  going  to  require 
a  long  time  and  a  well -planned  program. 

It  Is  not  with  any  degree  of  pleasure  that  I 
call  your  attention  to  what  the  drought  has 
done  to  the  stal3111ty  of  Kansas  In  the  last  10 
years.  Ninety  of  our  105  counties  had  a  net 
loss  in  population,  and  the  exodus  of  farm 
families  has  not  ceased.  The  number  of 
farms  In  the  State  decreased  by  10.000.  and  In 
1939  the  harvested  area  was  6.500,000  acres 
less  than  in  1929.  Crop  faUures  In  the  State 
Increased  from  967.000  In  1929  to  5.370XXX) 
acres  10  years  later. 

The  following  comparisons  are  very  inter- 
esting and  taken  from  the  1940  census  mate- 
rial on  Kansas  statistics  dealing  with  agrictil- 
ture: 

1930  1940 

Number  of  farms 166,042        1S6.327 

Percent  tenant  operated-        42. 4  44. » 

Average  acreage  per  farm.  282  308 

Average  value  per  acre..    H8. 50  $2B.  61 
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StmilarlT.  th«  number  of  Uveetock  baa 
undergone  seme  Interesting  changes.  The 
change  from  horsepower  to  machine  power 
reduced  the  number  of  horses  and  mulea  In 
IMO  to  about  one-half  the  number  In  1930. 
Hog  numbera  In  IMO  also  were  approximately 
ose-balf  of  the  number  In  1930.  The  num- 
ber of  chickens  decreased  about  on«-thlnl 
d\irin«  the  10-year  period.  Numbers  of  cat- 
tle decreased  slightly.  Sheep  and  lamb  num- 
bers, on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  large  gain 
In  Kansas  from  1930  to  1940.  The  increase 
m  this  class  of  livestock  was  more  than  60 
percent. 

On  the  flood-control  side.  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  raging  water*  of  1935  caused  losses 
of  $11. 000  .COO 

If  Kansas  alone  was  affected  by  the  draught 
situation,  we  might  be  expected  to  work  out 
our  own  salvation,  but  the  country  as  a  whole 
has  directly  and  indirectly  felt  Its  effects. 
The  Federal  Treaswy.  largely  as  a  result  of 
the  drought,  expended  in  7  years  1161.578.000 
In  Kansas  through  the  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration and  Its  predecessor  agencies. 

From  Kansas  there  went  to  California  from 
1930  to  1939.  at  least  4.892  families  who  are 
accounted  for  and  probably  many  more  would 
be  Included  if  a  complete  check  were  made. 
To  the  Pacific  Northwest,  there  went  perhaps 
as  many  families  as  have  been  checked  in 
California.  Other  States  to  the  westward 
have  been  called  upon  to  absorb  Kansans  who 
have  been  driven  from  our  farms  or  from  the 
cities  and  towns  that  are  dependent  on  agri- 
culture for  their  support 

Bven  with  improved  climatic  conditions, 
the  abandonment  of  farms  has  not  ceased 
and  the  migrations  westward  are  continuing. 
California  Is  receiving  from  35  to  30  fam- 
lUea  a  month  from  Kansas,  most  of  them 
practically  destitute. 

There  Is  only  one  course  to  ptirsue  that 
offers  a  reasonable  chance  of  stabilizing  a 
considerable  part  of  northwestern  Kansas, 
i^lch  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  and 
that  Is  through  water  conservation.  The 
Federal  reclamation  program,  including  the 
water-conservation  and  utility  projects  which 
will  rehabilitate  existing  agricultural  areas. 
Is  the  logical  Instrument  tar  this  pxirpose. 
and  the  waters  of  the  Smoky  Hill  and  Repub- 
lican Rivers  are  awaiting  control  and  utili- 
sation. 

The  importance  of  advancing  complete 
studies  of  these  streams  Is  so  urgent  that  I 
was  disappointed  when  I  saw  the  Budget 
Bureau  had  reduced  the  estimate  for  Inves- 
tigations from  9625.000  to  $500,000.  It  seems 
to  me  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  should 
have  at  least  a  million  dollars  annually  to 
advance  Its  Inventory  of  water  resources  If 
we  are  to  make  prompt  ^lans  to  meet  condi- 
tions that  I  have  described. 

Then.  I  notice  there  is  only  $3,500,000  In 
reimbursable  funds  provided  for  water-con- 
servation and  utility  projects  in  the  Great 
Plains  and  other  States.  Once  the  Bureau's 
investigations  are  well  advanced,  any  such 
amount  as  this  will  be  wholly  Inadequate  to 
rehabilitate  areas  subject  to  drotight.  This 
would  be  true  even  when  It  Is  supplemented 
by  extensive  contributions  of  the  Work  Proj- 
ects Administration  and  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  labor.  The  Idea  of  using  this  type 
of  labor  for  permanent  constructive  work  In- 
volved in  water-conservation  and  irrigation 
projects  appeals  to  everybody  as  a  sound  and 
logical  development. 

The  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Kansas 
Is  a  part  of  the  drainage  area  for  the  Mlssoxirl 
River  system.  The  Republican  and  Smoky 
Rlll  are  the  main  tributaries  of  the  Kansas 
River.  They,  together  with  their  tributary 
streams,  cover  oiir  entire  section.  We  have  a 
large  number  of  available  sites  for  Impound- 
ing water  for  Irrigation  and  for  general  utlll- 
eatlon  purpoaes  In  this  area.  This  particular 
•ectlon  of  the  State  Is  especially  adapted  for 


projects  that  can  be  constructed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Case-Wheeler  Act.  At  the 
present  time  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is 
making  extended  surveys  on  these  projects, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  they  will  soon  be  In  a 
position  to  recommend  the  construction  of 
some  of  them  to  Congress. 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  Impress  on 
this  committee  also  the  Importance  of  pro- 
viding Irrigated  land  for  the  settlement  of 
migrant  families  who  have  fled  westward 
from  the  Great  Plains.  The  need  for  speedy 
completion  of  reclamation  projects  under 
construction  for  this  purpose  must  be  ap- 
parent. 


The  St  Lawrence  Seaway  and  National 
Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

or  NIW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  AprU  16.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  MARINE  PROGRESS 


Mr.  BETTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  article  from  the 
April  issue  of  Marine  Progress.  This  or- 
gan Is  a  business  monthly  of  the  marine 
Industry,  one  of  the  oldest  trades  of  our 
coimtry.  If  any  group  in  America  is  con- 
versant with  conditions  which  might 
warrant  the  expense  of  an  additional  in- 
land waterway  to  the  sea  via  the  St.  Law- 
rence, this  is  the  group.  The  demand 
and  supply  of  merchandise  for  export 
and  import,  the  demand  and  supply  of 
ships  to  carry  that  merchandise,  and  the 
adequacy  of  present  port  and  terminal 
facilities  is  not  guesswork  with  them; 
they  know  these  facts  from  the  ground 
up. 

Therefore  the  remarks  in  this  article 
are  important  and  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
ject of  building  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
under  the  guise  of  a  measure  of  national 
defense.  Through  their  experienced 
eyes  this  seaway  project  would  be  an  im- 
necessary  expense  as  far  as  shipping  is 
concerned;  as  a  link  in  our  national-de- 
fense program,  they  point  out  that  it 
would  be  useless  at  this  time  since  it  will 
take  at  least  4  years  to  complete  it.  and 
"a  lot  can  happen  in  that  time."  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  will  find  this  article 
of  particular  interest. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  Marine  Progress  of  April  1941] 

NATIONAL    DErSMSE? 

We.  the  American  people,  seldom  do  things 
by  halves.  It  is  axiomatic  that  when  we  take 
up  a  cause,  It  is  always  a  case  of  going  all  the 
way. 

Today,  the  overwhelmingly  popular  theme 
Is  national  defense.  Aside  from  labor  trou- 
bles, which  we  hope  will  l>e  straightened  out 
pretty  soon,  i^othing  is  allowed  to  stand  In 
the  way  of  the  defense  program.  And  almost 
any  proposition  can  get  enthusiastic  support 
and  endorsement  if  only  the  national-defense 
label  can  be  tagged  onto  It  somewhere. 


Please  do  not  mlstmderstand  us.  We're  for 
national  defense  1,000  percent.  We  alwaya 
have  been.  So  far  as  ships  are  concerned, 
we  have  always  advocated  a  strong,  adequate 
American  merchant  marine  as  being  as  much 
an  instrument  for  defense  as  for  the  trans- 
portation of  our  commerce. 

For  many  years  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
proposal  has  been  before  the  public.  First 
It  was  advocated  as  a  means  of  enabling  the 
Midwest  farmer  to  save  money  In  shipping 
his  grain  abroad — but  it  has  been  shown 
pretty  conclusively  that  the  buyer,  and  not 
the  grower,  of  the  grain  would  reap  the  bene- 
flt  If.  Indeed,  anyone  would  profit  at  all. 

Then  the  proponents  of  the  seaway  sought 
to  secure  popular  approval  on  the  theory  that 
It  would  be  a  means  of  enabling  oceangoing 
ships  to  penetrate  thousands  of  miles  Inland, 
saving  the  cost  of  rail  or  other  transportation 
of  goods  from  the  seaboard.  But  the  project 
still  limits  the  size  of  ships  because  of  the 
relatively  shallow  draft  contemplated  by  the 
plan,  and  a  seaway  that  would  be  closed  by 
Ice  for  5  months  out  of  every  12  could  not 
help  but  disrupt  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion which  operate  the  year  around. 

And  then  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  was  ad- 
vanced as  a  hydroelectric  power  project,  but 
Its  value  as  such  has  been  disputed  by  able 
engineers  who  believe  that  electricity  can 
be  generated  Just  as  economically  in  separate 
plants  more  strategically  located  within  our 
own  boundaries. 

In  1934.  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Treaty 
failed  of  ratification  In  the  Senate  by  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote,  which  was  taken 
in  accordance  with  the  procedure  required  by 
the  Constitution.  As  a  result  of  that  rejec- 
tion most  people  thought  the  proposal  was 
dead,  but  they  have  since  found  out  dif- 
ferently. 

Now  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  plan  has 
again  been  brought  up.    On  what  grounds? 

National  defense. 

Why  national  defense?  Well.  If  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  were  deep  enough  and  the 
present  locks  were  wide  and  long  enough,  we 
might  build  seagoing  ships  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  We  might  even  construct  battle- 
ships— or  at  any  rate,  destroyers.  Further, 
the  electrical  power  generated  would  come  In 
handy  In  factories  making  war  materials  and 
equipment. 

But  If  work  started  tomorrow,  the  Imme- 
diate project  which,  by  the  way.  Is  only  the 
beginning,  couldn't  be  completed  In  less 
than  4  years.  A  lot  can  happen  In  that 
time.  If  we  need  electrical  power  so  badly, 
numerous  steam  or  Diesel  plants  can  be 
built  and  placed  In  operation  in  less  than  1 
year. 

How  much  will  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project  cost?  The  immediate  project  con- 
templated Is  in  the  International  Rapids  sec- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  cost  of 
this  Is  estimated  at  $255,170,000,  but  the 
total  eventual  estimated  cost  Is  placed  at 
more  than  $500,000,000. 

And  who  is  going  to  pay  for  It?  Canada? 
Oh.  no!     The  United  States! 

This  time  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  pro- 
posal doesn't  come  before  the  Congress  In 
the  form  of  a  treaty,  which  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution,  require  a  two-thirds 
affirmative  vote  by  the  Senate.  It  comes  In 
the  form  of  an  agreement  negotiated  be- 
tween President  Rocwevelt  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter Mackenzie  King,  of  Canada.  For  some 
reason,  although  the  agreement  closely  re- 
sembles the  previously  rejected  treaty.  It 
Isn't  a  treaty  at  all.  and  can  be  approved  by 
a  majority  vote  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Of  course,  this  smacks  of  subterfuge.  It 
will.  If  adopted,  create  a  dangerous  legisla- 
tive precedent. 

But  nothing  must  be  permitted  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  national  defense! 

W?tch  cut  for  a  revival  of  Passamaqucddy 
and  the  Florida  yacht  canal  I 
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Labor  and  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF  RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  flOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 


Thursday,  April  17,  1941 


AR-nCLE  FROM  THE  SIGN  MAGAZINE 


Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
The  Sign  on  labor  and  national  defense: 

(An  article  taken  from  the  Sign  magazine, 
vol.  20.  No.  9,  April  1941,  entitled  "Strife 
and  the  Worker — A  Discussion  of  the  Labor 
Situation  That  May  Shock  the  Reader  Out 
of  Many  Preconceived  Notions  on  the  Sub- 
ject." by  John  F.  Cronln.  S.  S.) 

There  Is  no  serious  labor  trouble  in  the 
United  States  today. 

In  1940  there  was  a  strike  of  capital  more 
menacing  to  defense  than  all  the  labor  strifj 
since  the  war  began  In  September  1939. 

Relatively  speaking,  there  are  fewer  strikes 
today  than  in  any  comparable  period  in  our 
history.  In  fact,  man-days  lost  through 
strikes  In  1940  were  less  than  one-fourth 
those  lost  In  1937,  and  about  one-third  of 
those  lost  in  1939. 

Racketeering  and  communism  are  not  ma- 
jor issues  In  the  labor  union  of  the  present 
day. 

"These  four  statements  may  seem  to  most 
readers  to  be  distortions  of  the  truth.  Yet 
they  are  probably  a  more  accurate  picture  of 
actual  events  in  March  1941  than  the  story 
often  given  through  the  newspapers  and  the 
radio.  It  is  likely  that  a  person  well  informed 
concerning  the  entire  picture  of  American 
industry  would  find  them  substantially  cor- 
rect. But  even  if  they  are  but  half  true,  it 
follows  that  the  American  public  has  been 
misled  on  a  vital  problem.  It  has  been 
stirred  up  to  a  state  of  almost  hysterical  con- 
demnation of  labor  activity  in  general  and 
strikes  in  particular.  Such  a  situation  is  seri- 
ous, when  national  unity  is  so  badly  needed. 
So  much  depends  upon  the  good  will  and 
cooperation  of  labor  that  sheer  expediency, 
apart  from  Justice,  demands  that  workers  be 
not  embittered  by  slander  and  calumny. 

To  understand  the  labor  front  in  America, 
it  is  necessary  to  survey  the  entire  picture. 
It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  generalize  from  iso- 
lated instances.  Thus,  for  example.  It  was 
stated  tha^  the  strike  of  capital  has  set  back 
defense  far  more  than  any  strikes  of  labor. 
This  statement.  If  true,  naturally  affords  an 
entirely  different  perspective  on  the  indus- 
trial situation.  This  assertion  Is  true.  Dur- 
Ing  1940  essential  defense  industries  in  large 
numbers  refused  to  expand  plants,  sublet 
contracts,  train  skilled  labor,  or  even  to  ac- 
cept Government  orders.  They  staged  a  sit- 
down  strike  until  defense  bids  were  given  on 
their  terms. 

Their  first  demand  was  the  permitting  of  a 
5-year  period  of  amortization  out  of  current 
earnings  for  all  new  buildings  constructed  for 
defense  purposes  (with  plants  still  remaining 
property  of  the  manufacturers  after  the  Gov- 
ernment had  thus  paid  their  full  cost). 
Their  second  requirement  was  repeal  of  the 
8-percent-profit  limitation  on  armaments 
contracts,  with  the  substitution  of  a  mild 
excess-profits  tax  in  its  place.  After  long 
delay  the  Government  capitulated  and  in- 
dustry released  the  patriotism  so  successfully 


held  In  check.  Then,  after  a  delay  of  8  to  0 
months  or  more,  the  defense  program  really 
commenced.  Now  the  Industrialist  working 
on  defense  contracts  may  be  leasing  a  Gov- 
ernment-owned factory.  He  may  have  built 
his  own  with  the  Government  guaranteeing 
repayment  of  his  costs  In  5  years.  This  is  the 
"bankable  contract":  after  5  years  the  Gov- 
ernment owns  the  factory  and  the  operator 
has  the  option  of  purchasing  It  at  "fair 
value."  Finally  he  may  have  built  at  his 
own  risk,  amortizing  costs  within  5  years  and 
retaining  ownership.  The  operator  chooses 
the  type  of  contract  most  advantageous  to 
him.  The  net  result  is  that  the  Treasury 
takes  the  risks  and  industry  the  profits. 

Even  today  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  plants  are  in  partial  or  total  Idleness, 
not  because  of  Industrial  strife  but  simply 
because  big  firms  are  unwilling  to  sublet  con- 
tracts. Many  companies  are  so  gorged  with 
orders  that  they  will  not  fill  them  for  years. 
while  others  with  idle  capacity  do  not  have  a 
single  defense  contract.  Here  is  a  cause  of 
delay  far  more  menacing  than  all  the  strikes 
of  recent  months.  Regarding  such  delays, 
however,  there  seems  to  be  a  conspiracy  of 
silence. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  the  strike  of  capital 
was  Justified.  It  is  asserted,  for  instance, 
that  Industry  has  no  right  to  risk  stock- 
holders' money  In  new  investments  which 
may  be  useless  after  5  years.  Such  claims 
may  well  be  partial  Justifications  of  the  sit- 
down,  although  informed  persons  such  as  the 
business  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  have 
expressed  skepticism  on  this  point. 

It  is  held,  often  correctly,  that  business- 
men today  are  showing  a  spirit  of  generous 
cooperation  with  government.  In  the  pres- 
ent context,  however,  arguments  for  or 
against  the  situation  are  beside  the  point. 
What  is  important  Is  that  Americans,  who 
hear  incessant  reports  of  minor  delays  caused 
by  scattered  strikes,  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  this  major  delay.  Columnists  grow  in- 
dignant over  the  closing  of  a  single  plant, 
but  they  remained  silent  over  the  blocking 
of  appropriations  for  a  vital  dam  and  the 
consequent  impeding  of  a  necessary  alumi- 
num expansion  project.  (Even  the  plea  of 
Mr.  Stettlnlus  for  immediate  passage  of  this 
bill  did  not  prevent  a  delay  Inspired  by  cer- 
tain business  Interests.)  When  capital  ob- 
structs defense,  excuses  are  offered,  and 
heard.  But  when  labor  obstructs  defense, 
its  repression  is  demanded. 

One  further  instance  of  our  double  stand- 
ard may  be  cited.  The  following  statement 
represents  the  testimony,  under  oath  and 
thoroughly  corroborated,  given  recently 
against  one  of  the  largest  companies  In  the 
United  States.  There  Is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  It  represents  the  organized  policy 
of  this  firm  (the  Supreme  Court  has  unani- 
mously upheld  a  ruling  against  this  corpo- 
ration, yet  practically  nothing  about  it  has 
appeared  In  the  newspapers. 

"The  company  organized  a  strong-arm 
squad  designed,  as  P —  P — ,  Its  leader  stated, 
'to  put  the  fear  of  God'   not  only   In  any 

union  outsider  who  might  appear  In  , 

but  also  in  any  employee  with  a  sympathetic 

attitude  toward  a  union  of  workers. 

•  •  •  They  were  supplied  with  black- 
jacks which  were  manufactured  in  the  plant: 
later,  as  their  work  progressed,  they  acquired 
whips,  lengths  of  hose,  and  similar  weapons. 
They  were  stationed  at  different  vantage 
points  throughout  the  city;  were  given  free 
use  of  company  cars;  and  were  afforded  free 
access  to  the  plant  at  all  hours." 

The  writer  has  seen  certified  photographs 
of  one  man  murdered  by  mistake  by  this 
group  (they  wanted  his  brother)  and  of 
another  who  was  tarred,  feathered,  his  eye 
gouged  out.  and  left  to  die  (this  was  also  a 
mistake;  he  was  a  union  organL-ier,  but  In 
another  type  of  industry).  Our  picttire 
magazines,  which  did  not  find  the  cremation 


of  Trotsky  too  ghoulish,  found  do  place  for 
these  Illustrations 

The  conditions  here  described  are  not  pre- 
sented in  any  attempt  to  show  that  labor  is 
always  right  and  Its  employers  are  always  a 
group  of  exploiters.  It  is  admittedly  a  partial 
and  one-sided  portrait.  But  the  silence  cf  our 
press  on  these  mat  ters  does  reveal  Its  leaning* 
and  Its  biased  and  partisan  treatment  of 
labor  relations.  This  condemantlon  Is  writ- 
ten advisedly  and  with  full  deliberation. 
From  the  average  newspaper  today  one  can- 
not obtain  a  correct  picture  of  the  labor 
scene.  In  general.  It  portrays  the  faulu  of 
labor  and  the  virtues  of  capital.  It  Is  defi- 
nitely class  conscious,  probably  not  through 
any  overt  pressure  of  advertisers,  but  rather 
as  a  result  cf  the  superior  power  of  one  group 
to  present  its  side  of  the  case. 

One-sided  reporting  of  necessity  foments 
class  struggle  and  class  hatred.  It  divides  a 
nation  at  a  time  when  it  can  least  afford 
division.  Capital  and  labor  can  get  along 
splendidly  once  it  Is  acknowledged  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  each  group  are 
decent.  God-fearing  Americans.  But  before 
such  a  mentality  can  prevail,  the  public  in 
general  must  realize  that  the  story  of  labor 
strife  which  they  have  been  hearing  In  recent 
months  Is  certainly  not  the  full  truth,  and 
many  times  not  even  partially  true. 

Given  an  open  mind,  the  labor  problem  U 
not  Insoluble.  Unquestionably,  labor  strikes 
hold  up  the  defense  program,  but  not  half  aa 
much  as  they  did  in  1917.  nor  any  more  than 
they  do  In  England,  which  Is  actually  at  war. 
Industrial  accidents  are  at  least  four  times  as 
great  an  obstacle,  and  sickness  among  workers 
over  eight  times  as  great.  But,  nevertheless, 
they  do  Impede  defense.  Just  as  the  strike  of 
capital  impeded  defense.  Since  in  the  case 
of  Industry,  excuses  were  found  to  Justify 
its  action.  It  may  be  that  the  same  may  be 
done  for  labor.  For  example,  unless  we  hold 
that  the  end  Justifies  the  means,  we  may  not 
maintain  that  protests,  even  against  Injustice 
and  exploitation,  are  not  to  be  tolerated  in 
defense  industries.  With  this  In  mind.  It 
may  be  well  to  Inquire  Into  some  of  the  causes 
of  recent  strikes. 

Some  strikes  are  caused  by  disputes  be- 
tween unions,  either  A.  F.  of  L.  versus  C.  I.  O  , 
or  Jurisdictional  strife  within  one  of  these 
organizations.  The  public  has  little  s^^m- 
pathy  for  walkouts  of  this  type.  Yet.  sup- 
posing that  this  position  were  conceded  to  be 
completely  right  and  all  such  strikes  were 
condemned,  then  one  would  Indict  consid- 
erably less  than  5  percent  of  the  workers  on 
strike  at  any  given  time.  If  another  source 
of  public  Irritation,  the  demand  for  the 
closed  shop,  were  added  to  this  list,  the  total 
of  both  would  be  about  one-tenth  of  the 
workers  engaged  In  Industrial  disputes. 
Practically  all  other  disputes  concern  wages, 
hours,  working  conditions,  or  the  format :on 
of  unions  to  correct  Injustices  or  Inequali- 
ties In  the  factors  Just  mentioned.  Nearly 
90  percent  of  labor  disputes  concern  objec- 
tives which,  everybody  concedes,  may  be 
legitimate. 

What  if  such  strikes  hold  up  defense?  The 
answer  is:  Remove  the  conditions  which  pro- 
voked them.  When  a  country  is  Invaded  In 
the  modern  manner,  by  undeclared  war.  It 
may  declare  war  against  the  aggressor.  Is  It 
to  be  blamed  for  the  strife  which  follows? 
Clearly,  the  responsibility  lies  with  the  in- 
vader. Likewise  In  many  modem  Industrial 
disputes,  the  blame  really  lies  at  the  sources 
of  the  trouble,  that  Is,  poor  wages.  Insuffer- 
able working  conditions,  or  violent  cam- 
paigns against  the  God-given  right  of  work- 
ers to  organize  for  their  own  betterment. 
Costs  of  living  have  risen  sharply  In  many 
areas,  while  Industrial  profits  have  reached 
staggering  totals.  (One  giant  corporation 
reported  net  profits  of  almost  two  hundred 
millions:  lU  total  wage  bill  was  four  hundred 
millions — several  hundred  thousand  worken 
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TCCetTlnc  only  slightly  more  for  their  ywr^ 
labor  than  a  few  thousand  atockholdera  for 
tbeir  ownerahlp.)  In  other  cases,  the  source 
of  Irrltttlon  may  be  of  longer  duration,  but 
effective  action  against  It  Is  possible  only  In 
times  t>f  business  activity  and  relative  labor 
shortage.  It  Is  axiomatic  that  labor  makes 
Ita  gains  during  periods  of  prcsperlty.  Here 
Is  labor's  only  chance  to  achieve  Justice. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  same  results  co\ild 
be  obtained  by  arbitration  or  other  means 
similar  to  those  iised  In  a  court  of  Jxistlce. 
But  the  experience  of  all  Europe.  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  where  some  form  of  this 
method  has  been  In  practice  for  decades, 
shows  Its  limitations.  In  general  It  has  been 
found  successful  In  disputes  over  rights,  such 
M  difficulties  about  the  Interpretation  of  a 
contract  or  the  observance  of  an  agreement. 
But  it  has  not  been  successful  In  disputes 
over  Interests,  such  as  claims  concerning 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  (prob- 
lems of  union  recognition  did  not  come  be- 
fore labor  courts,  since  during  the  twentieth 
century  practically  all  civilized  nations,  save 
our  own,  recognized  In  theory  and  In  prac- 
tice labor's  right  to  organise ) .  In  these  cases 
mediation  has  been  more  successful,  but 
when  It  failed  the  economic  pressure  of  the 
strike  was  often  Invoked.  Accordingly,  even 
where  arbitration  machinery  existed,  it  had 
at  times  to  be  discarded  In  favor  of  technique 
similar  to  those  used  In  the  United  SUtes 
today.  Revocation  of  the  right  to  strike 
would  mean  Industrial  peonage.  It  would  be 
Introducmg  totalitarianism  under  the  guise 
of  saving  democracy. 

It  Is  not  ascumed,  of  course,  that  all  strikes 
lor  wages  and  the  like  are  morally  and  eco- 
nomically Justified.  There  can  be  unjust 
claims  In  this  field  and.  In  spite  of  public  dis- 
favor, there  can  be  Jxistlflable  sympathy. 
Jurisdictional,  and  closed-shop  strikes.  Each 
ease  must  be  Judged  on  its  merits.  What  Is 
asserted  is  that  labor  Is  not  morally  to  blame 
for  defense  delays  when  It  Is  using  Its  only 
available  means  of  defense  against  lnju.stlce. 
discrimination,  and  other  abiises.  Where 
labor  has  a  real  claim,  and  the  employer  Is 
recalcitrant,  there  Is  no  other  completely  ef- 
fective method  of  obtaining  results.  Media- 
tion is  highly  desirable,  but  It  presupposes 
good  will  on  both  sides.  Arbitration  calls 
for  equally  fine  dispositions  and  Is  Inherently 
limited  In  ita  application.  At  times  results 
can  be  had  by  publishing  the  facts  and  letting 
public  opinion  force  Jvtstlce. 

In  the  past,  labor's  side  of  the  case  has  not 
always  been  put  t>efore  the  public.  It  would 
be  possible  to  ask  labor  to  bear  with  injustice 
for  the  sake  of  the  general  welfare,  but  such 
•  request  should  not  be  made  lightly. 

The  labor  situation  is  more  complex  and 
confxislng  than  Is  commonly  assumed.  Facts 
are  not  always  available  to  the  average  cltl- 
•en.  But  It  Is  better  t(a  such  a  person  to  be 
diffident  and  uncertain  about  a  problem, 
than  to  lie  cocksure  and  wrong.  Truth  comes 
to  those  who  seek  it  diligently,  not  to  the 
casual  reader  of  headlines.  In  serious  mat- 
ters, deeply  affecting  national  security.  It  Is 
not  unreasonable  to  ask  for  a  modicum  of 
thought  and  investigation.  The  thoughtful 
citizen  today  might  well  consider  It  his  duty 
to  read  such  a  valuable  book  as  R.  R.  Brooks' 
When  Labor  Organizes.  He  might  invest  a 
dollar  a  year  in  that  moderate  publication. 
Labor,  or  50  cents  in  the  National  Home 
Library  Foundation's  Do  You  Know  Labor?, 
by  ~  James  Myers.  Both  are  published  In 
WashlhgtOB,  and  they  are  not  the  least 
thoughtful  utterances  on  the  question  ema- 
nating from  that  city.  Finally,  he  can  get 
many  solid  pamphlets  In  the  social-action 
series  and  other  pamphlets  Jointly  published 
by  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 
(Washington)  and  the  Paullst  Press  (New 
York). 


A  final  vexing  question  In  relation  to 
unions  arises  from  the  problem  of  racketeer- 
ing and  communism  In  these  organizations. 
Racketeering  Is  found  In  large  city  unions, 
often  connected  with  A.  F.  of  L.  building 
trades  organizations.  Some  claim  that  ex-  • 
cesslvely  high  Initiation  fees  should  be  called  | 
a  form  of  this  evil.  Commxmlam  Is  more 
likely  to  be  found  In  the  C,  I.  O.,  mainly  In 
four  large  unions. 

These  evils  exist,  although  they  affect  only 
a  small  segment  of  the  labor  movement.  But 
the  fact  they  are  localized  In  this  manner 
might  lead  one  to  suspect  that  they  spring, 
not  from  workers'  organizations  as  such,  but 
rather  from  ^>eclal  conditions  In  certain 
forms  of  business.  Racketeering,  for  exam- 
ple, is  foimd  In  sick  Industries,  such  as  the 
construction  Industry.  Many  times  It  orig- 
inates from  extra-legal  attempts  by  both  em- 
ployers and  labor  to  enforce  what  they  con- 
sider standards  of  self-preservation,  on  non- 
cooperative  employers,  "chlselera."  Other 
times  it  represents  Invasion  of  the  labor 
movement  by  gangsters  whose  energies  were 
released  from  bootlegging  by  the  repeal  of 
prohibition.  In  still  other  cases,  when  either 
capital  or  labor  employs  thugs  to  protect 
theniselves  against  the  hired  "goons"  of  the 
other  side,  the  "guards"  simply  take  over 
both  parties  and  exploit  them  both.  In 
many  cases  labor  Is  equally  with  other 
members  of  the  community  a  victim  of  the 
racketeer. 

CommTonlsm  Is  likewise  tied  up  with  eco- 
nomic Issues.  Where  communism  Is  strong 
In  a  union,  one  almost  Invariably  finds  a 
prehistory  of  exploitation  and  abuses  which 
made  the  soil  fertile  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
class  struggle.  Furthermore,  one  cannot 
dismiss  lightly  the  stand  taken  by  the  heads 
of  both  great  groups  against  these  abuses. 
Murray  and  Hlllman,  In  the  C.  I.  O..  are  out- 
spoken opponents  of  communism,  and  both 
are  in  positions  today  to  enforce  thehr  view- 
points. Dubinsky.  in  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  Is 
equally  vigorous  to  fighting  racketeering,  and 
his  efforts  are  bearing  frtilt.  When  labor  Is 
trying  to  clean  Its  own  house.  It  Is  neither 
charity  nor  common  sense  to  reward  the 
effort  with  brickbats. 

There  la  more  to  be  said  for  labor  than  Is 
being  admitted  In  our  press  today.  This 
article  attempted  to  bring  out  a  few  of  these 
points.  As  such  it  is  in  a  sense  partisan  and 
tocomplete.  Some  of  labor's  blunders,  par- 
ticularly those  arising  from  the  tragic  cleav- 
age in  the  labor  movement,  were  not  men- 
tioned. It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  Impartial 
publicity,  mediation  machinery,  and  the  like 
will  be  available  to  achieve  Justice  without 
recourse  to  strikes. 

The  honest  claims  of  labor  will  not  suffer 
from  the  National  Mediation  Board  which  is 
being  proposed  as  this  article  goes  to  press. 
On  the  contrary,  such  fact-finding  attempts 
will  aid  the  public  to  separate  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff.  They  will  prevent  all  labor  from 
suffertog  because  a  Communist-led  mtoority 
ties  up  the  bus  service  of  the  great 
metropolis,  or  a  blindly  selfish  group 
refuses  to  work  with  other  luiionists  and 
delays  vital  airport  construction,  or  another 
group  defies  their  national  officers  and 
holds  up  the  supply  of  vanadium  prod- 
ucts. If  we  show  deserved  sympathy  to  the 
Just  claims  of  labor,  then  we  will  be  to  a 
better  position  to  warn  labor  against  the  few 
leaders  whose  allegiance  is  to  foreign  powers 
and  who  may  be  expected  from  now  on  to  use 
every  means  to  sabotage  defense.  But  blind 
condemnation  of  all  strikes  by  one  side  will 
lead  to  an  equally  bUnd  Justification  by  the 
other.  For  this  reason  discrimination  and 
Justice  in  judgtog  labor  disputes  is  one  of  the 
highest  forms  of  patriotism  today. 


The  Tide  Has  Turned 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


Mr,  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  April  4.  1941 : 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune  of  April 
4.  19411 

THE    TIDE    HAS    TTTENED 

The  first  Tuesday  to  AprU  saw  local  elec- 
tions in  St.  Louis,  a  metropolitan  city;  to 
Duluth.  one  of  the  great  ports  of  the  world; 
In  Peoria,  the  second  city  of  DUnols.  All 
along  the  line  the  Republicans  won.  At  the 
same  time  they  carried  the  elections  in  many 
smaller  communities.  Qutocy,  which  had 
been  Democratic  for  8  years,  went  Republi- 
can. So  did  Bloomlngton.  Republicans  were 
victors  in  three  Judicial  elections  in  Illinois. 

The  Democrats  carried  St.  Louis  last  No- 
vember with  40.000  votes  to  spare.  The  Re- 
publicans carried  the  city  on  Tuesday  by  as 
wide   a  margin. 

Duluth  had  gone  Democratic  to  the  last 
two  Presidential  elections.  Bloomlngton 
gave  its  Republican  mayor  a  majority  15 
times  as  large  as  he  had  obtained  4  years  ago 
against  the  same  candidate. 

The  significance  of  these  Republican  vic- 
tories will  not  escape  any  one  who  Is  politi- 
caUy  astute.  They  indicate  that  the  people 
of  this  country  and  of  the  Middle  West  to 
particular  are  aroused.  Such  overtvims  do 
not  Just  happen.  Today  we  have  startling 
proof  that  the  Democrats  cannot  carry  the 
industrial  cities  which  have  been  their 
stronghold  to  the  North  for  decades  and  for 
the  last  dozen  years  to  particular. 

Last  November  the  Democrats  promised 
peace  and  a  majority  of  the  people  took  the 
platform  and  the  candidate  at  their  word. 
Now  the  people  know  that  the  promise  was  a 
vote  catcher  and  nothing  more.  They  have 
seen  the  country  advance  closer  and  closer 
to  the  war.  They  have  seen  the  outbreak 
of  civil  disorder.  They  recognize  that  the 
Democratic  Party  is  the  party  of  war  abroad 
and  war  at  home.  The  people  abhor  both 
tendencies.  In  Tuesday's  election  the  voters 
seized  the  first  opportunity  they  have  had  to 
express  their  opinion. 

The  pendulum  Is  swinging  fast.  Public 
opinion  at  last  is  recognizing  the  kinship 
between  the  New  Deal  and  communism,  be- 
tween the  New  Deal  and  all  forms  of  totali- 
tarianism. The  voters  are  expresstog  their 
opinion  of  an  administration  whose  foreign 
policy,  dictated  by  Park  Avenue  pushovers, 
is  colonial  grovel  tog  and  whose  domestic 
policy  is  industrial  anarchy  and  national 
bankruptcy. 

Men  and  women  who  have  saved  something 
do  not  want  to  lose  it  in  an  Inflation. 

The  results  of  these  elections  have  their 
explanation  to  the  widespread  sense  that  the 
party  now  to  power  to  this  country  has  be- 
trayed the  Nation  with  false  promises  and 
Is  leading  it  swiftly  toto  war,  domestic  strife, 
and  economic  chaos. 
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We  have  had  our  first  large  referendum 
since  the  lease-lend  bill  was  passed.  The 
people  have  given  their  answer.  They  want 
to  save  their  Republic. 


The  Other  Side 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  April  17,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  MARITIME  FEDERA'HON  OF  THE 
PACIFIC 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  always  a  good  "thing  to  look 
at  all  sides  of  our  problems,  I  present 
here  a  letter  that  gives  a  side  of  the  pic- 
ture that  the  press,  radio,  and  public 
speakers  seem  reluctant  to  give  us. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
insert  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Maritime  Federation  of  the  Pacific,  Ac- 
cording to  the  letterhead,  this  organiza- 
tion represents  several  thousand  persons 
in  several  organizations.  The  organiza- 
tions are:  International  Longshoremen's 
Union  of  the  Pacific  Coast;  Alaska  Fish- 
ermen's Union;  Alaska  Cannery  Work- 
ers; Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Pacific;  Pacific  Coast  Ma- 
rine Firemen,  Oilers,  Watertenders'  and 
Wipers'  Association;  Marine  Engineers' 
Beneficial  Association;  American  Com- 
munications Association;  International 
Association  of  Machinists:  International 
Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers.  Welders, 
Helpers  and  the  Inlandboatmen's  Union 
of  the  Pacific, 

The  letter  follows: 

MARrriMZ  Federation  of  the  Pacific, 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  April  3,  1941. 
Representative  Lee  Getxx, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sra:  There  are  several  matters  with 
which  we  are  deeply  concerned  and  which,  in 
our  minds,  have  been  magnified  particularly 
since  the  passing  of  the  lease-lend  bill. 

We  were  vigorously  opposed  to  the  lease- 
lend  bill  because  we  felt  that  it  was  purely 
and  simply  a  war  measure;  that  It  would 
plimge  this  country  Into  actual  warfare.  A 
majority  of  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  In 
Washington  assured  us  this  fear  was  ground- 
less, and  now  we  find  that  the  bill  Is  being 
used  for  the  very  purpose  we  feared  when 
we  opposed  the  bill. 

First  of  all,  2  weeks  ago  President  Roose- 
velt asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $7,000,000,- 
000  for  national  defense.  $629,000,000  of 
which  to  be  used  for  bu}-lng  or  building  ships, 
vessels,  boats,  watercraft,  supplies,  materials, 
spare  parts,  and  accessories  to  Britain — 
$7,000,000,000  more  burden  upon  the  backs  of 
American  taxpayers;  this  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  living  costs  have  risen  but  not  wages 
correspondingly. 

We  are  dubious  and  reluctant  to  believe 
that  in  order  to  save  democracy  we  must  give 
"all-out  aid  to  Britain"  or  that  Gieat  Britain 
vitally  needs  these  ships  and  vessels  in  order 
to  carry  on  her  part  of  the  war.    Lloyds  of 


London  (a  world  authority  on  shipping)  to 
their  recent  report  stated  that  Great  BriWln 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  owned  and  con- 
trolled 8,977  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  21,001,- 
925  tons.  In  addition,  when  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Holland.  Belgium,  and  France  were 
overrun.  Great  Britain  sectired  from  these 
countries  additional  tonnage  amounting  to 
12,320.685  tons,  which  makes  a  total  of  33.- 
320.610  tons.  This  does  not  Include  the  mil- 
lions of  tons  Great  Britain  has  built  herself 
since  the  war  began,  nor  does  it  include  the 
million  tons  she  has  received  from  the  United 
States. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  all  of  this  tonnage 
is  not  being  used  to  carry  on  the  war  but  Is 
being  used  by  Great  Britain  for  regular  busi- 
ness and  the  carrying  on  of  strictly  commer- 
cial and  money-making  shipping;  it  Is  being 
used  in  direct  competition  with  American 
shipowners  and  taking  the  Jobs  of  American 
seamen.  For  this,  the  American  people  have 
been  asked  to  pay  $7,000,000,000. 

We  have  further  been  Informed  that  under 
the  $7,000,000,000  gift  to  Britain,  400  ships 
will  be  built  In  America  for  the  British  and 
that  shortly.  50  more  merchant-marine  ves- 
sels will  be  sent  to  Britain. 

Under  this  program,  we  are  depleting  our 
merchant  fleet  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
cannot  transport  raw  materials  needed  In  oiu- 
own  commerce  and  national-defense  pro- 
gram, at  the  same  time  that  British  ship- 
owners are  extending  their  control  over  the 
world's  trade  routes.  This  program  means 
the  "bread  and  butter"  of  our  American 
seamen. 

In  view  of  the  recent  activities  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Departments,  we  are  also  concerned 
over  the  obvious  plans  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
to  transport  enormoiis  numbers  of  troops 
outside  of  the  United  States.  On  March  25, 
Secretary  Stlmson  appointed  Col.  Theodore 
H.  Dillon  as  transportation  chief  of  the  Army. 
The  Army  Transport  Service,  which  Dillon 
will  direct,  includes  30  large  troop  trans- 
ports and  freighters,  besides  nxmierous 
smaller  craft.  We  note  that  on  the  same 
date  that  Colonel  Dillon  was  appototed,  the 
Army  chartered  the  24.000-ton  steamship 
Washington  and  that  the  steamship  Roose- 
velt has  recently  been  acquired  by  the  Army 
which  will  carry  some  1,500  men.  We  are 
further  informed  that  the  Navy  contemplates 
chartertog  other  large  vessels,  Includtog  the 
steamship  Manhattan.  The  Associated  Press 
on  March  11  reported  that  the  Government 
Is  gathering  "a  vast  transport  fleet  that  in 
a  national  emergency  could  move  more  than 
250,000  soldiers  at  one  time  to  any  point  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere  w  beyond"  and 
stated  that  the  Government  had  at  that  date 
already  acquired  passenger  ships  totaling 
270,000  tons,  with  a  capacity  for  75.000  men. 

Are  we  still  naively  to  believe  that  the 
lease-lend  bill  is  not  a  war  measure;  that 
American  soldiers  will  not  be  sent  outside 
of  the  United  States  to  fight  in  a  foreign  war 
and  that  American  ships  will  not  be  used  as 
convoys  to  deliver  the  huge  ship  orders  to 
Britain?  We  find  nothing  to  indicate  that 
this  18  true.    We  find  quite  the  contrary. 

We  are  told  that  we  must  give  "all-out  aid 
to  Britain"  for  the  cause  of  democracy.  We 
see  no  semblance  of  democracy  In  Great  Brit- 
ain nor  in  the  countries  which  she  controls 
where  millions  of  people  live  in  virtual  servi- 
tude and  we  see  no  semblance  of  democracy 
in  the  moves  which  have  been  consummated 
by  our  own  administration  during  the  past 
few  months.  We  want  to  maintain  and  build 
our  democracy,  not  become  part  and  parcel 
of  the  imperialist  camp  In  Europe. 

Since  the  war  emergency  arose,  labor  and 
Industry  have  been  asked  to  sacrifice  alike 
for  the  cause  of  national  defense  and  what 
do  we  see  today?  Statistics  show  that  the 
profits  of  United  States  Steel  leaped  from  a 
$7,000,000  deficit  in  1938  to  a  $102,000,000 
profit  to  1940.    General  Motors  Jumped  from 


profits  of  $102,000,000  In  1938  to  $195,000,000 
in  1940.  Profits  of  Bell  Aircraft  Increased  by 
3,000  per  cent  in  1940  over  1939.  Bethlehem 
Steel  increased  97  percent;  Douglaa  Aircraft. 
275  percent;  General  Cable.  235  percent; 
General  Steel  Casting,  19.560  percent:  Lehigb 
Coal  St  Navigation.  5.700  percent;  Vultee  Air- 
craft. 1370  percent:  and  so  on  down  through 
practically  every  American  Industry. 

We  have  not  forgotten  that  In  the  last 
World  War.  the  number  of  known  million- 
aires increased  from  7.500  before  the  war  to 
25.000  after  the  war.  Including  quite  a  few 
billionaires. 

We  see  Members  of  Congress  repeatedly 
giving  lip  service  to  the  needs  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  as  a  means  of  securing  higher 
profits  for  money-making  shipbuilders  and 
operators.  As  the  shipbuilding  Industry 
reaches  boom  heights  unparalleled  even  in 
World  War  No.  1,  congressional  floor  leaders 
plead  for  still  higher  returns. 

On  March  17  the  House  passed  H.  R.  3252, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  to  enter  Into  negotiated  con- 
tracts rather  than  open-bid  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  merchant  ships.  The  bill 
guarantees  a  direct  profit  of  10  percent  aside 
from  profits  that  can  be  made  on  materials 
and  other  factors.  The  premium  granted 
builders  of  nonmilltary  vessels  under  H.  R. 
3252  exceeds  even  the  bonus  allowed  for  con- 
struction of  naval  vessels  under  present  law. 
This  bill  is  plainly  part  of  the  drive  to  throw 
the  open  bid  out  the  window.  Government 
practice  has  always  been  to  award  contracts 
to  the  low  bidder.  Competitive  bids  are  be- 
ing gradually  eliminated  in  all  defense 
agencies. 

In  speaking  on  this  bUl,  from  the  Congkes- 
BioNAL  Record,  we  notice  that  Representative 
DwoRSHAK.  of  Idaho,  asked.  "Is  It  not  true 
that  all  the  profits  accruing  under  this  blU 
would  redound  to  the  benefit  of  private  Indi- 
viduals and  private  corporations  rather  than 
to  the  Government,  as  under  provisions  in- 
volving the  Army  and  Navy  construction?" 
The  answer  was  "Yes." 

Along  this  line  we  find  more  and  more  that 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  is 
actively  engaged  in  activities  which  are  a  dis- 
grace to  the  United  SUtes  Government.  In 
the  words  of  the  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  in  speaking  of  shipping 
subsidies,  "For  many  years  shipping  policy  has 
been  tramed  and  administered  in  a  way 
highly  lucrative  for  shipping  and  shlpbulld- 
Ing  Interests."  This  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
several  years  ago  the  investigations  of  Sens- 
tors  Nte  and  Black  strongly  urged  that  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission's  activities  be  made. 
This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  years  lat>or 
has  urged  for  an  Investigation. 

Are  we  to  unqueetioningly  accept  these 
huge  profits  on  the  part  of  industry  and  the 
close  collusion  of  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  with  the  shipping  Interests  to 
promote  higher  profits  as  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  industry? 

It  is  ironical  when  compared  to  what  Is  and 
will  In  the  future  be  expected  of  labor  in  the 
way  of  "sacrifice"  For  the  past  few  months 
labor  has  continuously  been  attacked,  both  In 
the  legislative  bodies  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  In  the  Individual  SUte  legislative  t>odies. 
Labor  has  been  requested  to  work  longer 
hours,  refrain  from  striking  regardless  of 
what  conditions  prevail.  In  many  cases  even 
the  very  fundamentals  of  labor  organization 
itself  have  t>een  attacked — the  right  to  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  the  hiring  hall.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  place  the  men 
who  sail  our  merchant  marine  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  shipping  commissioners 
which  would  virtually  wipe  our  organizations 
out  of  existence.  Such  attempts  were  made 
2  years  ago  in  the  Northwest,  and  we  find 
these  same  attempts  being  made  today  In 
H.    R.    2662.    introduced    by    Congressman 
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DnxsKN.  In  fact,  every  single  effort  possible 
Is  being  made  today  to  put  the  American 
•eamen  and  longshoremen  back  under  the 
ecxndltions  which  prevailed  before  the  1934 
strike;  the  shape-up  method  of  hiring  which 
Invited  discrimination  and  graft,  poor  work- 
ing conditions,  dangeroiu  gear,  and  poor 
living  conditions  aboard  ships;  even  the 
shanghAllng  of  seagoing  men. 

The  icsue  is  clear  cut.  Indiistry's  "sacri- 
flce"  Is  a  hoax,  for  who  can  point  to  one 
thing  they  have  actually  been  asked  to  sacri- 
fice? Labor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  being 
asked  to  "sacrlflce"  with  the  very  lifeblood  of 
Its  organizations. 

During  the  pas*^  2  years  we  have  seen  the 
■ame  events  which  are  taking  place  here  hap- 
pening in  Germany  and  Prance.  We  saw 
labor's  righ's  curUUed,  dictator  control,  civil 
liberties  abandoned,  and  the  living  standards 
of  the  people  lowered  from  excessive  taxes. 
8uch  Is  not  democracy — it  is  the  very  fotin- 
dation  of  fascism  and  we  are  opposed  to  it. 

When  billions  of  dollars  are  appropriated 
not  as  a  gift  to  foreign  nations  but  for  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people  and  when  the 
efforts  of  the  administration  are  directed 
tovrard  betterlxig  the  living  conditions  and 
the  future  of  the  American  people,  then  we 
shall  have  true  democracy.  We  shall  have 
and  enjoy  true  democracy  when  the  demo- 
cratic rights  of  the  people  are  upheld  by  our 
representatives  in  Congress.  They  Include — 
the  right  to  strike,  collective  bargaining,  hir- 
ing halls,  the  right  to  freedom  of  the  press 
and  speech,  and  the  protection  of  civil  liber- 
ties. These  are  the  rights  guaranteed  to  the 
American  people  under  the  Bill  of  Rights — 
they  are  the  essence  of  democracy  and  we 
tfhall  fight  to  preserve  them. 
Very  truly  yotirs. 

Jat  Sauzis, 
Sceretory-rreoawer. 


F«rdiif  •  Labor  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REliiARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  OUARA 

or  MDtmsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  Aprti  17.  1941 


■DTTORIAL  FROM  THE  MANKATO  (MINN.) 
FREE  PRESS 


Mr.  OUARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
lUcoao.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Mankato  Free  Press : 

IFrom  the  Mankato  (Minn.)   Free  Preaa  of 
April  3.  IMl] 

romana  a  labcw  caisis 
It  ahotild  be  evident  to  the  mcwt  casual 
observer  that  a  definite  decision  on  the 
method  of  controlling  industrial  disputes  In 
defense  Industries  cannot  be  postponed  much 
longer.  The  rush  of  events  in  the  last  few 
days  and  the  increasing  confusion  will  force 
•  show-down. 

Even  prejudiced  observers  must  admit  that 
the  Increase  of  xumecessary  shut-downs  and 
the  refusal  of  the  unions  to  employ  the 
mediation  machinery,  such  as  it  is.  provided 
by  the  Government  before  striking  are  ad- 
vancing the  day  when  Congress  may  take 
drastic  acUon.  What  radical  labor  leaders 
want,  of  course,  ia  control  of  industry  by  the 
government,  and  it  is  important  to  the  futur* 
^  the  Nation  that  this  scheme  be  thwarted. 


Radical  labor  leaders  believe  that  with  indus- 
try in  the  hands  of  the  politicians,  the 
plunder  would  be  even  greater  for  them. 

During  the  last  fortnight  no  responsible 
official  has  repeated  the  optimistic  hand- 
outs of  a  few  weeks  ago  that  la)x)r  tie-ups 
are  so  fractional  as  to  be  unimportant.  The 
facts  refute  such  a  conclusion. 

The  new  National  Mediation  Board  has 
been  given  its  first  assignments.  In  four 
separate  cases  the  regular  means  of  concilia- 
tion have  failed,  and  Secretary  Perkins  has 
called  in  the  Mediation  Board.  How  effective 
this  agency  can  be,  with  power  only  to  rec- 
ommend, not  to  order,  remains  to  be  seen. 
In  case  its  suggestions  are  rejected  by  either 
party,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  its  one 
weapon — publicity — will  be  sufflclently  potent 
to  prevent  most  lost  time. 

President  Roosevelt  Is  naturally  reluctant 
to  declare  a  national  emergency  if  It  can.  be 
avoided.  But  a  number  of  Washington  cor- 
respondents have  dropped  hints  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  Industrial  disputes  is  pushing 
him  closer  and  closer  to  such  an  expedient. 
By  such  action,  industry — not  the  labor  lead- 
ers who  are  responsible  for  the  shut-downs — 
would  be  the  sufferer.  But  day  after  day 
finds  production  restricted  by  an  epidemic  of 
strikes  and  the  whole  defense  program  dis- 
located in  its  most  vital  Joints. 

In  the  meantime  Congress  does  nothing, 
because  its  Members,  while  privately  express- 
ing their  views  of  the  matter,  are  afraid  of 
the  labor  vote. 

Siould  the  Mediation  Board  fail  In  Its 
efforts,  the  only  alternatives  are  stern  legisla- 
tive measures  or  Federal  control  of  industry 
by  Executive  edict,  under  which  the  guilty 
would  achieve  their  purpose  and  the  inno- 
cent and  the  Nation  be  made  to  surrender. 


SL  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 

OF  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  AprU  17.  1941 


LETTER  PROM  PHILIP  A.  BENSON.  PRESI- 
DENT OP  DIME  SAVINGS  BANK,  BROOK- 
LYN. N.  Y. 


Mr,  HEFFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  therein  a 
letter  addressed  to  me  by  the  Honorable 
Philip  A.  Benson,  president  of  the  Dime 
Savings  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  very 
distinguished  and  respected  meml)er  of 
our  community.  This  letter  deals  with 
the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project. 

The  letter  foDows: 

fiaooKLTN,  N.  Y.,  March  31,  1941. 
Hon.  James  J.  H^rrxENAN, 
Hou»e  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAS  CowcaasBiiAjj  HcrrERNAK:  I  have 
given  considerable  thought  to  the  proposed 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project,  and 
after  thorough  study  am  convinced  that  It  Is 
not  only  unnecessary  but  economically  un- 
sound. Furthermore,  I  believe  it  is  particu- 
larly Injurious  to  the  city  of  New  York. 

If  we  need  nK>re  electric  power,  the  neces- 
sary plant  for  It  can  be  produced  In  a  very 


much  shorter  time  and  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost.  The  project  can  hardly  be  called  a  de- 
fense measure,  inasmuch  as  It  will  take  S 
years  or  longer  to  complete,  and  we  are  con- 
fident the  war  will  end  long  before  that. 

We  do  not  need  the  Great  Lakes  for  ship- 
yards. There  Is  plenty  of  room  for  them  on 
the  seaboard.  Because  of  Ice  and  fog  condi- 
tions, we  could  use  the  waterway  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  year,  and  it  wotild  mean  a  long 
Journey  for  American  vessels  through  a  for- 
eign country.  The  use  of  the  waterway  to 
any  great  extent  would  reduce  the  need  for 
shipping  and  transportation  facilities  In  the 
port  of  New  York,  entailing  a  tremendous  loss 
to  American  labor. 

The  argument  recently  advanced  that  de- 
velopment of  the  power  projects  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  would  bring  Industrial  activity  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  Is  fallacious. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  plenty  of  power 
there,  or  it  can  easily  be  developed  or  created 
there  for  present  and  prospective  industry, 
and  why  should  New  York  favor  a  visionary 
idea  that  Is  bound  to  hurt  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  its  greatest  city? 

I  appeal  to  you  as  a  Representative  of  this 
State  in  Congress  to  do  all  you  can  to  oppose 
the  measure  and  prevent  Its  enactment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

P.  A.  Benson. 


Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

or  MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  April  17,  1941 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  OPTIMIST  CLUB  OP 
HIGHLAND  PARK,  MICH. 


Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  of  the  Optimist  Club  of 
Highland  Park,  Mich.: 

Whereas  the  people  of  Michigan  and  States 
adjacent  to  the  Great  Lakes  possess  the 
natural  right  to  ship  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial products  from  their  ports  to  the  markets 
of  America  and  the  world  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical manner:  and 

Whereas  a  bottleneck  of  approximately  48 
miles  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  deprives 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  a  direct 
outlet  to  the  ocean;  and 

Whereas  the  deepening  of  the  channel  In 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  will  enable  us  to  make 
our  full  contribution  to  the  needs  of  our 
Nation  and  to  participate  in  the  post-war 
program  of  world  rehabilitation  and  stabil- 
ization;  and 

Whereas  a  deep  waterway  from  the  heart 
of  our  Industrial,  mineral,  and  agrlcultxu-al 
region  Is  vital  to  our  Nation  and  a  bulwark 
of  strength  of  our  defense;  and 

Whereas  engineering  surveys  made  by  our 
Government  have  approved  the  feasibility 
of  the  Great  Lakes-8t.  Lawrence  seaway 
project  and  forecast  a  benefit  to  the  entire 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  In 
his  message  to  the  seaway  conference  called 
the  attention  of  the  American  people  to  the 
Importance  of  completing  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  as  soon  as  possible:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  }>y  the  Optimist  Clvb  of  Highland 
Park,  Mich..  That  we  do  formally  and  re- 
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spectfully  request  the  Congj-ess  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  enact  legislation  ena- 
bling completion  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence seaway  by  removing  existing  barriers; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  formally  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  In  our  Na- 
tional Congress. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Optimist  Clitb  of  Highland 
Park.  Mich., 
ByFi-OTD  M.  Benton,  President. 
WiLLWM  A.  Doyle,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
Adopted  AprU  10,  1941. 


What's  Behind  the  Strikes? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  April  17,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  ULM  (MINN.) 
JOURNAL 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  Ulm  Journal: 

(Prom  the  New  Ulm  (Minn.)  Journal] 

what's  behind  THt  STRIKES? 

Usually  strilces  occur  when  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing rises  faster  than  wages.  Today,  we  have 
the  strange  experience  of  strikes  when  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  defense  speed-up  and 
when  the  wages  paid  are  very  high  and  the 
cost  of  living  has  not  risen  greatly. 

What  is  the  reason  for  all  these  strikes? 

Radical  leadership  largely.  When  the  Na- 
tion began  to  rearm,  these  radical  labor  lead- 
ers saw  a  golden  opportunity.  They  Insisted 
that  none  but  union  members  be  permitted 
to  work  as  carpenters  building  Army  bar- 
racks. Then  they  collected  large  initiation 
fees  and  heavy  dues.  Down  at  Gary  they 
are  picketing  the  steel  plants  although 
there  are  no  strikes  there.  The  pickets  in- 
sist upon  checking  each  worker  to  see  if  they 
are  behind  in  their  dues  and  to  be  certain 
that  they  pay  up. 

For  a  number  of  years  these  radical  leaders 
have  had  much  encouragement  in  Wash- 
ington. They  have  been  able  to  get  their 
friends  in  high  positions  in  the  Capitol,  and 
they  have  wielded  an  influence  far  out  of 
proportion  to  the  numbers  they  represent. 
Then  when  the  C.  I.  O.  wa:j  organized.  John 
L.  Lewis  tied  up  with  scores  of  Communist 
Party  organizers  because  they  were  hard 
workers  and  they  understo<xl  the  technique 
of  mass  organization  and  unionization. 
They  did  their  Job  of  building  up  the  C.  I.  O. 
very  well,  so  well  that  they  almost  worked 
Mr.  Lewis  clear  out  of  the  entire  C.  I.  O.  or- 
ganization. He  lost  his  control  over  them, 
and  the  administration  seems  unable  to 
manage  the  wild  boys  of  the  labor  and  po- 
litical movements. 

In  the  present  defense  movement  the  Com- 
munists find  little  in  common  with  the  ad- 
ministration's prcgrtim.  They  are  against 
going  to  war  and  they  are  not  even  Interested 
In  building  American  defenses.  All  they  do 
seem  concerned  atMut  Is  getting  higher 
wages,  shorter  hours,  greater  Initiation  fees. 


and  higher  dues.  Naturally  this  runs  counter 
to  the  defense  program  as  well  as  the  pro- 
war  movement. 

Naturally,  anyone  interested  in  the  defense 
of  this  country  deplores  these  strikes  and 
efforts  to  slow  up  and  stop  our  rearmament 
program.  It  It  u-asn't  so  tragic  at  this  time 
we  might  be  tempted  to  point  out  that  It  is 
useless  for  the  present  administration  to 
complain  alxiut  the  color  of  the  child's  hair, 
because,  after  all.  it  is  their  baby.  They 
planned  it  this  way  back  in  the  days  when 
they  flashed  the  green  signal  to  the  radical 
and  Communist  labor  leaders. 


Plattsburg  Idea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURENCE  E.  KILBURN 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  April  17.  1941 


PLATTSBURG  IDEA  OF  TRAINING  CAMPS 
LAUDED  BY  GENERAL  DRUM 


Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  inserting  excerpts  from  the 
text  of  an  address  by  Lt.  Gen.  Hugh  A, 
Drum,  commanding  general  of  the  First 
Army,  before  the  National  Emergency 
Committee  of  the  Military  Training 
Camps  Assocition  held  in  New  York  City 
Tuesday,  March  25,  1941 : 

Twenty-six  years  ago  the  founders  of  the 
Military  Training  Camps  Association  rallied 
the  forces  of  American  democracy  in  defense 
of  Justice  and  liberty  for  free  men.  As  in- 
dividuals, who  knew  that  eternal  vigilance 
was  the  price  of  liberty — as  citizens,  who 
cherished  the  system  of  government  by  con- 
sent of  the  governed — as  patriots,  who  re- 
vered the  traditions  of  an  Independent  na- 
tion; these  men  strengthened  the  spirit  of 
America  and  aroused  the  slumbering  forces 
of  the  Nation  in  defense  against  the  threats 
to  our  security.     •     •     • 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  In 
1914.  it  can  be  clearly  stated  that  for  the 
greater  part  our  American  people  were  con- 
cerned principally  with  Iccal.  national,  and 
international  policies  looking  toward  peace, 
and  the  promotion  of  the  good  things  of 
life.  No  one  wanted  war.  Few  anticipated 
that  war  was  Just  over  the  horizon.  And 
fewer  still  were  insistent  upon  the  initiation 
of  a  program  looking  toward  the  organiza- 
tion and  extension  of  American  national 
defense. 

On  May  10,  1913  MaJ.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood, 
then  Chief  of  Staff,  suggested  to  imiversity 
and  college  presidents  throughout  the  coun- 
try the  idea  of  having  students  from  recog- 
nized educational  institutions  volunteer  to 
attend  military  training  camps  during  the 
summer  of  that  year.     •     •     • 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  In  an 
address  to  Congress  in  December  1914.  said: 
"We  should  encourage  such  training  and 
make  it  a  means  of  discipline  which  our 
young  men  will  learn  to  value."  This  opin- 
ion, a  clear  reference  to  the  success  of 
1913-14  camps,  was  an  opinion  which  the 
President  afterward  expanded  to  include  his 
approval  of  an  American  system  of  "universal 
voluntary  training."  In  1915  four  more 
camps  were  held.  The  largest  was  at  Platts- 
burg, N.  Y.,  with  an  attendance  of  615;  on« 


at  San  Francisco.  Calif.;  one  at  American 
Lake,  Wash.;  and  a  fourth  at  Ludlngton, 
Mich.  The  Idea  of  mlliUry  training  for 
civilians  was  rapidly  growing  to  be  an  ac- 
cepted principle  throughout  the  country.  By 
this  time,  the  progress  of  the  war  In  Europe 
had  gone  far  beyond  the  limitations,  of  all 
those  Americans  who  earnestly  hoped  to  re- 
main Isolated  from  the  effects  of  a  European 
conflict. 

It  was  in  May  1915  that  the  Lusitania  was 
torpedoed  and  sunk  with  a  great  loss  of 
American  lives.  No  event  could  have  pro- 
duced so  profound  and  indignant  a  resent- 
ment throughout  the  country.  If  anything 
had  been  needed  to  crystallize  the  desire  or 
will  to  act.  this  incident  was  the  spark  which 
aroused  the  Nation  to  serious  consideration 
of  the  dangers  which  lay  ahead.  Two  days 
after  the  great  liner  had  been  submarined  a 
group  of  patriotic  men  in  New  York  City 
telegraphed  to  the  President  their  earnest 
desire  for  prompt  and  adequate  measures  to 
secure  the  Nation  against  future  violations  of 
American  rights.  I  know  that  there  Is  more 
than  one  member  present  in  this  room  today 
who  rememl)ers  the  telegram  and  whose  sig- 
nature was  attached  to  it.  Mr.  Grenvule 
Clark,  your  chairman,  was  one  of  the  groupt. 
and  also  Colonel  Wickersham.  now  on  duty 
with  me  at  the  headquarters  of  the  First 
Army.  Out  of  this  group  a  small  committee 
of  three,  consisting  of  Mr.  Grenvllle  Clark. 
Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Jr.^and  Mr  Philip  A. 
Carroll,  actively  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  a  definite  plan  looking  toward  Improve- 
ment in  our  national  defense.  They  drew  up 
a  plan  for  the  first  Plattsburg  training  camp 
to  be  held  In  August  1915  at  Platuburg 
Barracks.  N.  Y.  Major  General  Wood  gave 
his  hearty  cooperation,  and  within  a  few 
weeks  several  hundred  volunteers  had  en- 
rolled from  New  York  City  alone.  The  com- 
plete success  of  the  enterprise  was  a.ssured. 
Efforts  were  made  to  spread  this  enthusiasm 
to  other  cities.  Similar  planning  commit- 
tees were  formed  in  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore.  The  net  result  of  these  de- 
velopments was  that  when  the  first  Platts- 
burg camp  opened  on  August  8,  1915.  1.200 
volunteers  as.=embled.  representing  wide  geo- 
graphical distribution  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Plattsburg  movement  was  under  way 
and  its  success  stimulated  the  growing  en- 
thusiasm throughout  the  country  and  crys- 
tallized the  opinion  of  all  patriotic  citizens 
that,  as  citizens.  Americans  were  prepared  to 
assume  their  obligations  to  defend  the  Na- 
tion. The  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
whole  movement  was  the  demand  on  the 
part  of  its  sponsors  fcr  immediate  action  and 
personal  voluntary  service.     •     •     • 

At  the  beginning,  there  were  no  provislors 
for  pay.  travel,  uniforms,  or  subsistence.  The 
average  expense  for  an  individual  was  at  least 
$100.  The  men  who  attended  voluntarily, 
gave  up  their  vacations  or  cheerfully  inter- 
rupted their  business  and  professional  activi- 
ties. These  circumstances  accounted  for  the 
high  quality  and  irrepressible  enthusiasm  of 
those  who  did  attend  the  camps.  Their  ex- 
ample of  personal  j^acrlfice  confirmed  in  the 
minds  of  all  citizens  the  sincerity  and  B€rl- 
oiasness  of  their  interests.  The  vitolity  of 
the  movement  flourished  and  grew  on  the 
sound  evidence  that  these  men  practiced 
what  they  preached. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  Plattsburg  camp, 
officially  known  as  the  Military  Training 
Camp  for  Business  and  Professional  Men, 
your  present  chairman,  Mr.  GrenviUe  Clark, 
Introduced  a  resolution  which  was  accepted 
by  the  men  who  had  attended.  That  reso- 
lution was  "that  the  members  of  this  camp 
hereby  form  an  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  a  system  of  military  training 
camps  throughout  the  Nation,  and  of  assist- 
ing to  provide  a  reasonable  amount  of  mili- 
tary training  for  the  citizens  of  tba  United 
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states."  With  great  foresight,  he  later  re- 
ferred to  the  Plattsbiirg  Idea  In  these  words: 

"We  well  know  that  a  system  of  reasonable 
military  training  can  be  worked  out  under 
our  (American)  Institutions  without  the 
•lightest  danger  of  mlliurlsm  or  Its  evil  re- 
salts,  and  we  know  that  far  from  being  \in- 
democrntlc,  such  a  system  may  well  be  the 
very  salvation  of  our  democracy."  How  viv- 
idly that  prophesy  rings  true  today.  How 
completely  it  expressed  the  spirit  of  the  small 
group  which  fostered  the  idea  of  military 
training  throughout  the  country  and  through 
their  efforts  created  the  great  spirit  of  citizen- 
obligation  which  this  Nation  knew  In  the 
years  191&~1916.  As  Mr.  Clark  has  stated,  the 
first  camp  was  not  conceived  only  as  an 
emergency  measure.  It  was  a  genuine  na- 
tional impulse.  It  was  a  living  thing  with 
substance  and  power  of  growth.  It  repre- 
sented sound  Judgment,  able  foresight  and 
•  prevision  of  the  emergencies  then  pending. 
It  was  a  clarion  call  which  stimulated 
thro\ighout  the  country  a  prudent  readiness 
to  face  probable  events.  All  the  underlying 
Ideas  which  gave  rise  to  the  creation  of  the 
Plattsburg  movement  were  systematically 
.promoted  by  the  Military  Training  Camps 
Anoclatlon. 

Out  of  the  first  training  regiment  In 
December  1915  the  plan  forming  the  associa- 
tion was  drafted  and  adopted  in  January 
1918.  It  was  a  national  organization  with 
the  declared  purpose  "to  encourage  reason- 
able military  training  for  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  by  promoting  a  national  S3rstem 
of  training  camps  and  by  such  other  means 
as  may  be  advisable." 

As  a  result  of  these  continuous  efforts  In 
1916-19.  section  54  of  the  National  Defense 
Act  of  1918  esubli&hed  not  only  the  au- 
thorization for  the  continuance  of  Platts- 
burg camps  in  1918  but  also  the  system  of 
the  ^reat  officers'  training  camps  of  1917. 

During  the  winter  of  1916-17.  the  MIU- 
tSLry  Training  Camps  Association  continued 
Its  promotion  of  training  camps  for  1917. 
Final  plans  for  the  1917  camps  were  not 
completed  at  the  time  of  our  declaration  of 
war,  the  association.  In  conjtmctlon  with 
other  patriotic  societies  and  In  constiltatlon 
with  military  and  congressional  leaders,  urged 
upon  the  Government  the  prompt  adoption  of 
proposals  looking  toward  the  expansion  of 
larger  nimibers  of  military  training  camps 
and.  further,  serious  consideration  for  uni- 
versal military  service.  At  the  congressional 
hearings  on  December  1916,  Maj.  Oen.  Leon- 
ard Wood  said  about  the  Plattsburg  move- 
ment. "Plattsburg  was  the  only  thing  I  ever 
knew  that  fused  the  American  people.  It  was 
a  voice  to  the  slumbering  people  of  the  coun- 
try.    •     •     •" 

As  the  Secretary  of  War  said.  In  1917. 
"AccepUng  the  Plattsburg  experiment  as 
the  basis  and  using  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  enlargement  of  the  Platts- 
burg system  of  training,  the  (War)  De- 
partment established  a  series  of  training 
camps  on  May  15,  1917." 

It  was  In  these  camps  that  America  pro- 
duced most  of  the  junior  line  officers  for  our 
overseas  force  during  the  World  War.  When 
we  consider  today  that  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  War  our  Immediate  needs  for  of- 
ficers numbered  some  3O0.(KX),  a  figure  equal 
to  the  whole  number  of  both  officers  and 
enlisted  men  then  In  the  Army,  we  see  clearly 
what  a  profound  contribution  the  Military 
Training  Campa  Association  made  to  ovir 
national  security.     •     •     • 

My  principal  message  to  you.  and  through 
you  to  those  who  work  with  you  and  who 
are  affected  by  you  Is  this:  Let  us  recreate 
In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  Americans 
today  the  vital,  overwhelming  spirit  of 
civilian  obligation  which  carried  us  to  the 
top  during  the  war  years  and  is  essential  to 
our  success  in  these  days  of  naUonai 
•i&tfgency. 


I  emphasize  with  all  the  force  at  my  com- 
mand the  profound  necessity  for  recreating 
this  deep  abiding  faith  and  purpose  within 
our  American  people.  No  one  knows  better 
than  I  do  how  our  modern  Army  needs  the 
machinery  of  war  and  all  the  supplies  and 
material  to  train  for  and.  If  need  be,  engage 
In  modem  combat.  I  would  have  you  carry 
to  every  American  In  this  country  my  per- 
sonal conviction  that  all  these  material 
things  are  useless  unless  the  human  factor 
is  prepared  and  stands  ready  for  service. 
Back  of  every  gun.  standing  behind  every 
man  in  uniform.  Is  the  solid  reassurance  that 
all  Americans  are  united  in  spirit  and  in 
active  support.  That  has  always  been  the 
lesson  of  our  American  history;  that  is  the 
lesson  which  we  must  learn  again  today. 

Nearly  fourscore  years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln 
sought  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  our  American 
people,  faced  with  the  realities  of  war  be- 
tween the  States.  In  December  1862  he  said. 
"Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history. 
No  personal  significance,  or  Insignificance, 
can  spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The  fiery 
trial  through  which  we  pass  shall  light  us 
down.  In  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  last  gen- 
eration. We  shall  nobly  save,  or  meanly  lose. 
the  last  best  hope  of  earth."  He  could  re- 
peat that  sentiment  to  our  American  people 
today  without  changing  a  syllable. 

Today  the  unpredictable  future  which  lies 
ahead  Is  as  Imminent  as  tomorrow's  head- 
line or  the  next  radio  bulletin.  Time  is  tele- 
scoped, and  the  pressure  of  events  limits  our 
choice  of  action.  It  takes  time  to  think,  yet 
we  must  be  warned  that  today  events  move 
faster  than  thought.  There  is  a  time  to  en- 
dure, and  there  is  the  inevitable  time  when 
all  must  suffer.  These  are  the  realities  which 
we  face.  These  are  the  realities  which  our 
American  people  must  strengthen  themselves 
to  accept.  For  to  all  of  them  we  must  carry 
the  message  that  ours  is  the  cause  of  the 
right,  and  they  must  know  that  the  better 
cause  must  be  made  the  stronger. 

The  enemies  of  democracy  can  prevail,  not 
only  by  physical  violence  but  by  mendacity, 
by  corruption,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  Internal 
dissension,  by  dislocating  economy,  and  In- 
terrupting the  peaceftil  pursuits  on  which  de- 
mocracy depends.  Democracy  Is  not  a  static 
or  limited  principle,  either  of  government  or 
of  a  way  of  life.  It  Is  a  vital  and  fluid  char- 
acteristic. It  Is  never  attained  in  full  meas- 
tire.    It  must  be  supported,  or  it  dies. 

You  and  your  fellows  have  agala  a  call  to 
reach  out  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our 
American  people  and  re-create  the  spirit  of 
obligation  which  will  renew  that  support  to 
democracy  which  democracy  mutt  have  in 
the  present  world  crisis. 


St  Louis  Labor  Union  Adopts  a  Sensible 
Plan  To  Deal  With  Labor  Disputes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOTTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  AprU  17.  1941 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  CENTRAL  TRADES 
AMD  LABOR  UNION  OF  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  on  the  floor  as  well  as 
in  the  press  in  reference  to  the  serious 
labor  disturbamces  throughout  the  United 


States  caused  by  strikes  which  have  im- 
peded the  progress  of  the  national-de- 
fense program. 

The  majority  leader,  Mr.  McCormack, 
well  said: 

Labor,  as  a  whole,  should  not  be  condemned 
for  the  acts  of  a  few. 

Of  course.  I  join  with  all  in  condemning 
unnecessary  strikes,  some  of  them  result- 
ing from  unwise  action  by  labor  groups 
and  others  due  to  an  unreasonable  atti- 
tude taken  by  some  employers. 

The  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Union 
of  St.  Louis  and  vicinity  has  taken  a  lead 
which  I  commend  to  all  labor  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  United  States.  This 
outstanding  organization  which  has  been 
in  existence  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  believes  that  the  organized- 
labor  movement  should  stand  united  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  prevent  strikes 
in  defense  industries. 

Recently  when  I  was  in  St.  Louis,  I 
talked  to  Joseph  P.  Clark,  the  president 
of  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Union, 
upon  the  subject  of  strikes  in  defense  in- 
dustries. I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that 
no  one  regrets  some  of  these  unfortunate 
strikes  more  than  does  Mr.  Clark  and,  of 
course,  being  president  of  this  union,  he 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  by  his  organization  on 
April  13. 

In  this  morning's  mall  I  received  from 
W.  M.  Brandt,  the  secretary  of  the  Cen- 
tral Trades  and  Labor  Union  of  St.  Louis 
and  vicinity,  the  resolution  which  I  in- 
clude as  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  resolution  follows: 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  central  body,  a 
brief  discussion  was  had  on  the  Importance 
of  bringing  strikes,  especially  In  defense  In- 
dustries, to  an  irreducible  minimum  In  this 
era  of  great  national  emergency.  It  was  voted 
to  take  up  the  subject  matter  at  this  meeting 
as  a  special  order. 

Your  executive  board — while  meeting  to 
consider  a  number  of  other  matters  referred 
to  it — decided  to  submit,  as  a  means  of  facili- 
tating agreement  upon  a  program,  the  fol- 
lowing as  a  possible  basis: 

Today  this  Nation,  In  which  the  working 
people  enjoy  the  highest  standard  of  living 
In  the  world,  is  necessarily  engaged  In  high- 
speed activity  to  produce  materials  with 
which  to  fortify  ou.  country  against  the 
threat  of  ruthless,  Inhuman  totalitarianism 
which  is  rapidly  engulfln^  nations  abroad. 
Continuous,  uninterrupted,  and  maximum 
production  Is  Imperative. 

Labor  is  the  largest  stockholder  In  democ- 
racy. The  record  shows  that  among  the  first 
acts  of  European  despots,  when  they  gained 
power,  was  to  smash  the  unions,  confiscate 
their  funds,  and  enslave  labor.  The  men 
and  women  of  toll  would  be  the  first  and  worst 
sufferers  should  American  democracy  fall. 

While  labor  must  Insist  upon  its  right  to 
strike  as  a  last  and  final  resort,  we  should 
exhaust  every  reasonable  process  at  oxir  com- 
mand before  causing  any  stoppage  of  work 
In  an  industry  related  to  national  defense. 
Our  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Union  Is  a  vol- 
untary organization  and,  therefore,  cannot 
command,  but  merely  recommend;  the  fol- 
lowing Is  recommended: 

That  any  union  contemplating  a  strike  In 
any  Industry  engaged  in  the  production  of 
war  materials  or  indirectly  related  In  a  major 
degree  to  such  production,  first  confer  with 
the  executive  board  of  the  Central  Trades  and 
Labor  Unloi.  for  asslstancp  and  conciliation 
In  an  effort  to  compose  differences  between 
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workers  aftd  employer  without  a  strike. 
Should  such  intervention  and  conOllBtlon 
from  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Union 
executive  board  fail,  said  executive  board 
shall  promptly  apply  to  the  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board  for  concillBtion  with  a  view 
to  adjustment  of  the  dispute. 

If  and  when  the  above  expended  efforts  for 
peaceful  settlement  fall,  then  this  central 
body  will  aggressively  support  the  aggrieved 
union  in  such  further  steps  as  are  necessary 
to  secure  Justice.  In  the  absence  of  unusual 
circumstances,  however,  tho  differences  be- 
tween union  and  employer  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration. 

Copies  of  our  plan  should  be  submitted  to 
the  St.  Louis  Building  Trades  Council,  Mold- 
ers  Conference  Board,  Machinists  District 
Council,  and  all  other  councils,  and  also  to 
such  other  crafts  not  covered  by  these  coun- 
cils as  are  engaged  in  defence  industries,  and 
their  cooperation  therewith  invited. 

Unanimously  adopted  at  meeting  of  Central 
Trades  and  Labor  Union  held  April  13,  1941. 


National  Gallery  of  Art  Dedication 
Ceremonies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

OF  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  April  17,  1941 


ADDRESSES  BY  CHIEF  JUSTICE  CHARLES 
E.  HUGHES  AND  PAVL  MELLON 


Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  two  brief 
addresses;  the  first  by  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  and  the  second  by  Mr.  Paul  Mel- 
lon, on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art: 

SEMAHKS  OF  CHIEF  JUSTICE  HUGHES,  CHAUMAN 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  NATIONAt 
GALLERY     OF    ART 

Mr.  President,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  this 
treasurehouse,  now  formallj-  presented  to  the 
Nation.  Is  at  once  a  memorial,  a  symbol,  and 
an  opportunity.  It  Is  a  memorial  to  an 
eminent  benefactor,  whose  patriotic  ardor 
and  love  of  wt  prompted  the  conception  of 
this  plan  for  public  enrichment,  now  happily 
brought  to  fruition.  This  building,  so  ad- 
mirably suited  to  Its  purpose  in  beauty  of  de- 
sign and  perfection  of  practical  adaptation, 
does  not  bear  the  name  of  Andrew  W.  Mellon, 
as  he  requested  It  should  not,  but  It  will 
nonetheless  always  be  a  memorial  to  his 
public  spirit  as  it  Is^a  fitting  crown  of  his 
public  services. 

Taking  its  place  as  one  of  the  world's 
great  galleries,  this  palace  of  art  becomes  a 
symbol  of  the  cultural  aspirations  of  the 
people.  Increasingly  recognized  and  served  at 
the  Nation's  Capital.  With  its  facilities  for 
research,  its  laboratories  ol  experimentation, 
Its  collections  of  masterpieces  of  art  now 
crowned  by  this  Gallery-.  Washington  attests 
the  high  aim  of  democracy  to  afford  the 
people  the  freest  scope  for  all  their  abilities 
and  thus  to  encourage  them  to  rise  to  these 
realms  of  endeavor  which  give  to  human  life 
Its  highest  dignity. 

This  building  presents  a  distinct  oppor- 
tunity for  those  who  possess  art  collections  of 
great  importance.    Nowhere  can  they  be  so 


admirably  housed  and  exhibited.  Mr.  Mel- 
Ion's  gift  has  already  prompted  other  great 
donations.  And  we  may  expect  this  Gallery 
to  be  enriched  by  many  treasures  which 
can  here  find  their  best  repository,  where 
donors  may  feel  that  what  they  have  col- 
lected with  such  loving  and  absorbing  inter- 
est will  give  enjoyment  and  cultural  advan- 
tages to  millions  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

This  building  Is  a  memorial,  a  symbol,  and 
an  invitation. 

Mr.  Paul  Mellon  will  now  make  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Gallery  and  Mellon  collection 
on  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the  A.  W.  MeUon 
Educational  and  Charitable  Trust. 


REMARKS    OF    PAUL    MELLON    AT    THE    NATIONAI 
GALLERT    OF    ART    DEDICATION    CEREMONIES 

This  building,  which  we  are  dedicating  to- 
night, is  the  realization  of  a  plan  formed  by 
my  father  many  years  ago.  soon  after  he  came 
to  Washington  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

He  felt  the  need  of  a  national  gallery  in 
Washington,  with  a  collection  of  art  which 
might  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a  great  national 
collection.  He  saw  In  his  imagination  a 
building  adequate  to  contain  that  future, 
great  collection. 

He  hoped  that  the  gallery  would  become  a 
Joint  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, on  the  one  hand,  and  of  magnanimous 
citizens,  on  the  other.  That  hope  Is  already 
being,  realized. 

Mr.  Kress,  with  extraordinary  generosity 
and  self-denial,  has  given  his  Important  col- 
lection of  Italian  paintings  and  sculpture, 
which  you  see  here  tonight.  We  know  of 
other  gifts  that  are  coming  in  the  future,  such 
as  the  great  Widener  collection. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  American 
painters  of  our  earlier  period  are  already  weU 
represented  In  the  gallery  which  will  in  time, 
of  course,  acquire  the  greatest  available  works 
of  our  later  painters  and  sculptors,  as  they 
become  eligible  for  the  permanent  collection. 
Mr.  Chester  Dale  most  kindly  has  loaned  a 
group  of  splendid  examples  of  American 
painting,  augmenting  the  present  collection. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Miss  Ellen  Bul- 
lard  and  three  anonymous  donors,  the  Gallery 
has  been  given  a  collection  of  prints  which 
forms  the  nucleus  of  a  very  Important  print 
collection. 

In  addition.  It  Is  expected  that  this  build- 
ing will  contain  eventually  a  library  of  books 
and  photographs  available  for  students,  in 
order  that  it  may  serve  more  fully  the  cause 
of  education  In  art,  and  become  a  center  of 
scholarship  in  this  country.  For  It  was  my 
father's  hope,  and  It  Is  ours,  that  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  would  become  not  a  static  but 
a  living  institution,  growing  in  usefulness 
and  importance  to  artists,  scholars,  and  the 
general  public. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  for  all  of  us, 
who  have  been  associated  in  this  work,  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out 
my  father's  plan. 

To  you,  Mr.  President,  we  are  particularly 
grateful,  as  my  father  was,  for  all  that  you 
have  done  to  make  the  task  easy,  both  In 
establishing  the  gallery  and  In  sectirlng  for 
it  the  continued  support  which  it  must  have, 
If  it  is  to  fulfill  its  highest  function. 

May  I  express  also  our  sincere  thanks  to 
the  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress,  whose 
sjrmpathetic  support  made  possible  the  nec- 
essary legislation: 

To  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts; 

To  the  National  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission: 

To  the  late  John  Russell  Pope,  the  distin- 
guished architect,  and  to  his  associates.  Mr. 
Otto  R.  Eggers  and  Mr.  Daniel  P.  Hlggins, 
who  have  ably  carried  on  the  architectural 
work; 

To  Mr.  Percy  S.  VermUya,  president  of  Ver- 
mllya-Brown  &  Co.,  and  hU  associates,  the 
general  contractors; 


And  to  the  thousands  of  craftsmen  who 
contributed  their  skill  to  the  erection  of  thU 
building: 

And  finally  to  the  staff  of  the  gallery, 
which  has  labored  with  untiring  devotion  to 
bring  Into  this  building  the  beauty  and  har« 
mony  of  arrangement  and  decoration  which 
you  see  all  about  you. 

This  building  Is  the  product  of  many 
minds,  intent  on  giving  America  their  best; 
and  we  are  happy  to  turn  it  over  to  you.  Mr. 
President,  with  my  father's  collection,  to  be 
dedicated  forever  to  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  people  of  the  United  Sutes. 


The  World  Digi  Up  Iti  Gold,  the  United 
SUtei  Buys  It  and  Then  Hides  It  in  the 
Ground  Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 


Thursday.  April  17,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HAROLD  M   PLEMINO 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  United  States  hiding  the  world's  gold 
in  the  Kentucky  mountains  and  station- 
ing heavily  armed  soldiers  over  the 
mounds  which  conceal  it.  our  citizens  are 
beginning  to  make  a  good  many  sensible 
inquiries  about  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  this  procedure. 

On  April  1  of  this  year  Harold  M. 
Fleming,  well-known  economist,  made 
some  observations  on  this  subject  in  a 
radio  broadcast  carried  over  the  Mutual 
network.  His  address  was  entitled 
"Profit  and  Loss"  and  under  the  unani- 
mous consent  granted  me,  I  submit  It  for 
the  consideration  of  this  body: 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  about  this 
topsy-turvy  economic  world  of  ours  today  la 
the  mounUin  of  gold  we're  piling  up  in  Ken- 
tucky. LASt  week  a  Government  bureau  re- 
ported that  in  1940  we  imported  something 
like  $5,000,000,000  of  gold:  that's  more  than 
we  ever  had  until  1934.  Two  months  ago  the 
United  States  Treasury  mailed  about  $5,000.- 
000,000  from  the  overcrowded  New  York 
vaults  to  Fort  Knox  for  safe  keeping:  the 
postage  alone  was  $1,440,000. 

The  stuff  is  burled  40  feet  In  the  ground 
behind  25  Inches  of  steel  armor  plate  and 
concrete,  with  a  divlKlon  of  mechanized  cav- 
alry near  at  hand,  in  a  desolate  spot  ap- 
proachable only  by  a  single-track  railroad 
through  mountain  passes  and  over  ravines. 
A  couple  of  years  ago  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Banking  held  a  convention  at  Louis- 
ville, and  about  a  thousand  bankers  took  the 
day  off  for  an  excursion  to  Fort  Knox — but 
they  weren't  allowed  so  much  as  a  squint  at 
the  burled  metal  on  which  their  whole  bank- 
ing structure  is  supposed  to  be  based.  All 
they  saw  was  the  gleam  of  sawed-ofl  shot- 
guns. 

There  are  more  questions  stuck  to  that 
pUe  of  gold  than  there  are  pegs  on  a  hat- 
rack.  First,  Is  the  question:  why  the  world 
digs  up  its  gold  and  then  we  bury  It;  and  the 
second  is:  what  would  happen  if  it  disap- 
peared and  nobody  knew  it  was  gone. 

Then  there's  the  question  of  why  we  say 
our  money  and  banking  stiucture  la  bawd 
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on  ttili  fold.  (Trr  that  question  on  your 
faTont*  economtot.)  Wben  we  »y  that  bank 
deposits  are  baaed  on  money,  we  mean  that 
you  can  get  money  tor  them:  but  money  cant 
be  twaed  on  gold  In  that  senae.  becaxiae  you 
can't  get  gold  tor  yotar  money.  Our  money- 
and-credlt  system  Is  a  »et-up  of  golden  prom- 
laea  of  which  nobody  Iji  allowed  to  ask  golden 
fxllfUment.  We're  on  the  gold  sUndard  only 
In  a  ■ort  ot  mythological  sense.  Gold  holds 
up  our  credit  structure  only  aa  old  Atlas  tiaed 
to  hold  up  the  earth. 

There  are  other  curious  Ideas  circulating 
about  money.    One  Is  that  we  arent  on  gold 
but    on    a    "managed    standard"    ot   money. 
*1kfaQaged    standard"    la    a   contradiction    of 
terms,  nke  "rubber  yardsUck."    A  standard 
la  something  that  stays  put.  so  that  other 
tlili^s  can  be  measured  by  It.    To  manage 
tt   meana   to   jiggle   It   around.     And   a   few 
years  ago  some  economists  actually  did  think 
that  by  Jiggling   the  price   of  gold  up   and 
down,  the  Government  actually  cou'  '  Jiggle 
'  the  cost  ot  living  up  and  down.     Wall  Street 
economists  laughed  when  the  administration 
aat  down  at  the  financial  piano  and  tried  to 
play  a  tune  on  tha  cost  of  living  by  juggling 
the  price  ot  geld— and  they  were  right— It 
didn't  work.     But  the  Idea  wasn't  really  so 
very  much  dlHerent  from  the  old-faahloned 
notion  handed  down  by  generations  of  bank- 
ars  and  economists  that  by  holding  the  price 
ot  gold  steady  you  oould  hold  the  cost  ot 
living    steady.     That    never    worked    either. 
Bngtahd  and  America,  financial  man  and  boy. 
have  tried,  since  the  daya  of  WllUam  the 
Conqueror,  to  use  precious  metals  as  a  stand- 
ard ot  value,  by  which  to  hold  the  cost  of 
Itnng   steady:    and    the    periodic    wrecks   of 
that  hope  are  strewn  down   money   history 
every   generation  from   the  Hundred    Years" 
War  to  Shakespeare,  and  every  15  or  20  years 
from  Shakespeare  down  to  today. 

In  the  first  ot  those  periods,  when  gold 
and  silver  were  actual  currency,  the  coinage 
wen  out  ao  fast  It  had  to  be  remlnted  about 
every  35  years  and  with  every  remlntlng  the 
weight  ot  the  coins  had  to  be  cut  to  avoid 
a  dlaaatroua  deflation.  In  the  last  of  those 
periods  (which  means  the  whole  ot  capitalist 
history),  while  there  has  been  a  credit-debt 
system,  about  every  15  or  20  years  people 
suddenly  came  to  distrust  the  golden  and 
silver  promises  In  which  business  was  done. 
asked  to  see  the  color  ot  their  money,  and 
•ocked  It  away  In  the  old  sock — and  bualneaa 
eame  to  a  dlaaatroua  standstill  until  the  panic 
via  over. 

There  la  an  Idea  around  that  the  gold 
standard  functioned  pretty  well  until  the 
last  10  years,  but  history  doeant  bear  it  out. 
In  only  two  out  of  the  last  eight  centuries 
have  people  been  content  to  leave  It  alone. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  man  who  watched  the 
apple  drop  and  figured  out  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation. Hied  the  mint  price  of  gold  In  Eng- 
land arotmd  1700  and  people  stood  for  It 
until  1831;  but  those  are  the  only  two  cen- 
turies In  Bngllsh  history  when  people  have 
been  willing  to  let  the  sUndard  alone.  It 
hasn't  had  even  that  good  a  record  in  this 
country.  One  ot  the  reasons  for  the  Ameri- 
can Reva'utlon  was  the  effort  ot  English 
merchanu  to  Impose  hard  money  on  the 
Colonlea.  and  one  ot  the  reasons  tor  the 
writing  ot  the  Constitution  was  a  rebellion 
ot  t'jrmers  up  In  Massachusetts  who  objected 
to  a  hard-money  law  passed  by  Boston.  One 
ot  the  aide  skirmishes  that  led  to  the  Civil 
War  was  the  effort  ot  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi planters  to  set  up  tinsound -paper- 
money  banks;  tor  19  years  after  the  Civil 
War  the  country  refused  to  go  back  to  the 
gold  standard,  and  got  along  on  greenbacks; 
10  years  later  the  silver  movement  broke 
cut;  during  the  World  War  we  had  to  stis- 
pend  gold  payments,  and  15  years  after  it 
was  over  we  suspended  them  again — and 
theyTe  still  suspended.  We  never  had  that 
much  trouble  with  any  other  standard  ot 
weight  or  measure. 


Last  year  we  imported  to\ir  and  three- 
fourths  billion  dollars'  worth  ot  gold.  That 
waa  more  In  dollar  value  than  the  total  ot 
all  our  Imports  and  exports  ot  everjthlng  else 
put  together.  It  was  4  or  8  times  the  value 
ot  aU  the  airplanes  we  hope  to  export  to 
England  this  year,  and  nearly  100  times  the 
value  we'll  probably  export  in  cotton. 

Most  of  that  gold  was  "flight  capital."  It 
wasn't  in  payment  for  American  exports.  It 
was  sent  here  for  safekeeping  from  the 
shadow  of  the  European  war.  The  volume 
has  Increased  steadUy  In  recent  years  until 
last  year's  flood.  But  now  the  flood  is  abat- 
ing PractlcaUy  all  the  worlds  gold  reserves 
have  been  drained  to  this  country.  That 
gees  for  Britain.  Canada,  Prance,  Japan, 
South  America— name  any  country.  Cur 
Federal  Reserve  Board  new  reports  the  gold 
holdings  of  the  Bank  of  England,  guardian  of 
the  gold  standard  for  over  a  century,  at  tl — a 
rather  nominal  sum.  So  now  there's  no 
more  gold  to  come  to  this  country  except 
the  newly  mined  gold. 

Now,  many  economists  think  that  this  is 
Just  due  to  the  war.  and  that  after  the  war 
we  can  go  back  to  the  eld  gold  standard  and 
tliat  somehow  perhaps  the  geld  will  be  dis- 
tributed round  again.  But  there's  been  a 
great  change  in  the  last  generation  In  the 
world's  habits  and  attitudes  toward  gold. 
Economists  still  talk  about  gold's  having  "an 
appeal  to  fundamental  human  Instincts." 
but  the  fact  is  that  people  have  lost  practi- 
cally all  Interest  in  gold  except  to  talk  about 
It.  There's  not  an  Industrial  country  In  the 
whole  world  today,  within  the  fringes  of  civi- 
lization. In  which  gold  still  circulates.  And 
that's  not  because  in  the  last  10  years  every 
government  has  banned  Its  circulation. 
People  Just  got  tired  of  It.  They  found  paper 
money  more  convenient.  Big  bankers  tried 
over  and  over  again  to  pump  gold  Jaack  into 
circulation,  but  people  wouldn't  use  It.  It 
wears  away.  It  burdens  the  pocket.  Large 
sums  In  gold  are  cumbersome!  Plve-dollar 
gold  pieces  roll  under  the  bureau  and  get 
shoved  In  the  jitney  box  In  place  of  a  nickel. 
People  dropped  the  habit  ot  using  It,  lost  in- 
terest In  It,  and  only  wanted  It  at  Christmas. 
So  far  as  that  mj-thlcal  "fundamental  human 
Instinct"  goes,  we  have  had  prohibition  for 
the  last  10  years,  as  far  as  gold  coin  is  con- 
cerned, and  there  hasn't  been  any  repeal 
movement  yet. 

Also,  the  habit  ot  relying  on  gold  as  a 
basis  for  money  or  credit  has  died  away. 
One  of  the  most  revolutionary  steps  taken  by 
Great  Britain  since  the  war  started  came  In 
the  first  month,  when  the  entire  gold  reserve 
behind  the  British  currency  was  turned  over 
to  the  exchange  equalization  fund.  There's 
practically  no  gold  today  behind  any  Impor- 
tant currency  in  the  world,  and  nobody  but 
economists  cares.  During  the  last  World  War 
every  nation  took  drastic  steps  to  keep  its 
gold  at  home.  During  this  war  every  nation 
that  had  any  gold,  except  the  United  States. 
has  seized  the  chance  ot  getting  $35  an  ounce 
fo*  It  from  us. 

And  this  Isnt  all.  A  lot  ot  people  have 
got  out  of  the  habit  ot  using  gold  tor  Its 
original  purpose — for  decoration,  eye  appeal, 
and  appeal  to  pride  of  ownership.  In  the 
1920's  about  halt  the  world's  annual  gold 
production  used  to  go  Into  the  arts — that 
is,  into  the  making  ot  rings,  statehouse 
domes,  plates,  cups,  dental  work,  and  so  on. 
Now  only  about  one-twentieth  goes  into  such 
use.  For  display  purposes  people  now  use 
costume  Jewelry,  new  plastics,  and  metal  al- 
loys, and  shiny  motor  cars.  Tou  have  to  go 
clear  round  the  world  to  India  to  find  people 
still  tising  gold  for  decoration,  and  even  the 
East  Indians  In  recent  years  have  been  ex- 
porting out  of  their  hoards  and  decorations. 
This  all  means  that  another  widespread 
change  in  people's  everyday  habits  has  been 
made  to  the  disadvantage  of  gold.  All  over 
the  weald  governments  have,  as  we  did, 
raised  the  price  ot  gold  sharply.    The  result 


has  been  the  same  as  happens  whenever  the 
price  ot  anything  is  artificially  lifted.  Pro- 
duction has  Increased;  use  has  decreased. 
The  world  used  to  mine  30.000.000  ounces  of 
gold  a  year  and  use  10,000.000.  Now  It 
mines  40,000.000   and   uses   2.000.000. 

It's   curious    to    go    over   the    economists' 
discussions  ot  recent  years  about  what   we 
should     do     with     otu     golden     mountain. 
Everything  has  been  suggested,  and   every- 
thing rejected.     We  can   lower  our   buying 
price,  but  that  would  upset  foreign  exchange 
and  make  it  so  much  the   harder  for  the 
British  to  pay  something  on  armaments,  be- 
cause they  control  most  of  the  world's  gold 
mines.    We    can    raise    our    price,    but    the 
present  price  is  already  enough  of  a  magnet 
to  drag  gold  from  all  over  the  world,  and 
raising  the  price  wotxld  also  upset  our  Treas- 
ury's   bookkeeping.      Some    of    the    bankers 
want  us  to  try  to  force  some  of  It  Into  cir- 
culation, but  people  don't  want  It.  and  we'd 
be  lucky  if  half  a  billion  out  of  the  twenty- 
two    billions  went   into  coin  use.     We   can 
lend  It  to  foreign  countries,  but  that's  some- 
thing like  a  consistent  winner  at  poker  of- 
fering   to    lend    Indefinitely    to    the    steady 
losers.    We  can  stop  bujring,  but  that,  too, 
would  upset  foreign  exchange  and  hurt  the 
British,  and  we  can  continue   to   buy— but 
that's  where  we  came^n,  to  this  discussion. 
So  It  looks  as  thoug..!  we're  stuck  with  the 
gold,  as  the  Malay  States  were  stuck   with 
the  rubber  15  years  ago  when  they  tried  to 
hold  up  the  price,  and  as  Brazil  was  stuck 
with   her   coffee,   and   began    burning    It   in 
locomotives.    Perhaps  at  some  future  time  we 
may  be  willing,  as  a  Nation  and  a  Govern- 
ment, to  take  oiu-  loss,  and  perhaps  try  to 
encourage  the  popular  use  of  gold  for  orna- 
ment, by  offering  It  to  the  Jewelers  for  $10 
or  $15  an  ounce.    But  it  looks  as  though  the 
problem  of  how  to  get  our  money  back  on 
this    mountain    of    noble    metal,    or    noble 
mountain   ot  metal.   Is  going  to   turn  out, 
after  the  war,  to  be  very  much  like  the  prob- 
lem we  worried   through    In   the    1920's,   of 
how  to  collect  the  war  debt.     We  never  did 
collect  It.  and  we  finally  had  to  take  the  loss. 
The  real  trouble  seems  to  be  that  gold  was 
never  cut  out  for  a  good  ctirrency  except  In 
rough  and  disorderly  times,  like  the  Middle 
Ages,    where    Its   extraordinary    hoardabllity 
was  really  a  virtue.    When  capitalism  came 
along,  with  its  credit  structure,  nobody  knew 
any  better  than  to   make  the  structure  of 
promises  a  structure  of  golden  promises,  and 
this  hoardabllity  of  gold  became  a  curse  every 
15  or  20  years.    Few  people  really  wanted  to 
hoard  It,  but  everybody  knew  that,  in  a  pinch. 
It  couldn't  be  turned  out.  like  Iron  or  copper, 
and  that  society  had  made  a  whale  of  a  lot  ot 
promises    to    produce    the    one    thing    that 
couldn't  be  produced  in  a  pinch.    So  people 
figured  they  better  hurry  and  get  their  gold 
before  the  other  fellow  asked  for  his. 

And  another  thing.  In  the  day  ot  doubt 
they  always  rushed  their  gold  from  the 
doubtful  spots  to  the  safe  spots.  First  it  used 
to  go  from  the  weak  goldsmiths  to  the  strong; 
then  from  the  shaky  banks  to  the  reliable; 
then  from  the  uncertain  cities  to  the  safe 
ones;  and  then  from  the  doubtful  countries 
to  the  secure.  Gold  Just  naturally  gravitates, 
in  any  times  of  doubt,  from  where  It's  most 
frantically  wanted  to  where  there's  already 
plenty  of  It. 

And  the  urge  to  get  it  out  ot  danger  also 
varies  from  time  to  time  as  well  as  from  place 
to  place.  People's  Interest  In  it  has  varied 
every  15  or  20  years  from  com.plete  Indiffer- 
ence to  frantic  desire.  That's  the  business 
cycle.  Despite  what  some  economists  say.  It 
might  have  been  better  It  the  credit  system 
for  the  last  300  years  had  been  based  on  some- 
thing like  Iron  or  copper,  more  reliable  and 
less  hoardable — however  bulky — Instead  ot  on 
gold. 

And  now.  so  long,  folks,  and  I  hope  this 
series  of  Profit  and  Loss  talks  has  bAen 
profitable  to  you. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  April  17,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  HARRY  SCHERMAM 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  by  including 
an  aiticle  written  by  Mr.  Harry  Scher- 
man,  entitled  "WUl  We  Have  Inflation?" 
appearing  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Pest 
of  April  12,  1941.    The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  April 
12,  1941] 

Shall  Wk  H*vx  Inflation? 

(By  Harry  Scherman) 

The  old  fable  could  be  altered  slightly  and 
provide  a  good  new  moral.  The  little  boy  was 
right  in  the  end  when  he  caUed,  "Wolf! 
Wolf!"  Had  his  elders  checked  up  on  him, 
they  might  have  found  he  was  right  all  the 
time,  that  again  and  again  he  did  see  wolves 
skirting  around  In  the  distance. 

The  American  people  are  In  this  position 
now.  "Inflation!  In^atlon!"  has  been  called 
many  times  In  the  pfiSt  8  years.  Perhaps  the 
alarmists  have  been  right  In  seeing  packs 
of  wolves  venttiring  ever  nearer.  The  aver- 
age person  has  found  this  hard  to  check  be- 
cause the  alarms  have  been  given  In  a  lan- 
guage few  can  understand.  They  have  been 
in  economic  lingo,  or.e  of  the  most  contusing 
means  of  communicating  Ideas  used  by  hu- 
man beings  today. 

A  good  example  is  at  hand.     On  the  last 
day  ot  1940  the  most  responsible  monetary 
officials  in  the  Nation  called  "wolf"  in  eco- 
nomic lingo.     They  were  the  6  members  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  the  12  presidents  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks,  and  12  members  of  the 
Federal    Advisory    Council.     They    issued    a 
Joint  report   to   Congress— something   never 
before    done.      The    meticulous    care    with 
which  It  was  prepared  can  be  imagined.    The 
next  day  this  report  appeared,  or  news  of  it, 
in  every  newspaper  In  the  land.    If  you  read 
It  through— a  thousand  to  one  you  didn't— 
were  you  aware  It  was  saying:  "Wolf;  Wolf! 
Inflation  Is  ahead!    We  must  prevent  it,  and 
thus-and-so  is  what  should  be  done".     Yet 
a  few   days   thereafter   it   was   followed   by 
statements    of    Secretary    Morgenthau    and 
Secretary    Jones,    saying    in    effect:    "Pooh! 
Pooh!     We   have  heard  this   before."     How 
tan  the  ordinary  man  in  the  street  be  any- 
thing but  confused?    Yet  It  is  his  flocks,  his 
little  property,  his  whole  future,  which  are 

For  the  ordinary  person,  it  seems  to  me, 
this  matter  of  understanding  inflation  is 
much  like  seeing  the  Gibson  Girl  in  the 
moon.  When  you  first  try,  you  make  out 
nothing  but  a  blur.  Then  perhaps  you  Iden- 
tify  the  pompadour,  the  eye,  or  the  uplifted 
chin-  suddenly  the  whole  tuted  head  Is  un- 
mistakable. With  inflation,  too,  first  you  see 
one  thing  clearly,  then  another  related  to  It, 
and  aU  of  a  sudden  the  seemingly  Impossible 
happens — you  understand,  for  example,  what 
the  Federal  Reserve  officials  were  talking 
-about  in  the  statement  above  referred  to. 
To  begin  with,  there  is  at  least  one  easy 
Identification  mark  in  this  Gibson  Girl  head. 
You  know— everybody  does— that  inflation  of 
the  type  usually  feared  Involves  a  highly  un- 


comtorUble  rise  in  the  prices  of  practically 
everything.  This  rise  is  erratic  and  uneven— 
that  is.  It  does  not  affect  all  kinds  of  goods 
at  the  same  time — and  It  takes  place  over  a 
comparatively  short  period.  As  a  result, 
great  groups  within  the  population  have  all 
the  circumstances  of  their  lives  thrown  askew. 
Who? 

Two  Immense  obvious  groups,  numbered 
by  the  tens  of  millions,  are  savings-bank  de- 
positors and  life-insurance  policyholders. 
The  face  amount  of  the  debt  owed  to  these 
two  groups — hold  yoiw  seat ! — Is  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $144,000,000,000.  Assume  an  in- 
flation that  raised  the  price  of  everything  to 
an  average  of  double  what  it  now  Is.  Your 
savings  deposits  would  then  buy  half  of  what 
may  be  vitally  necessary  in  the  emergency  you 
have  been  fearful  of.  In  the  event  of  your 
death,  the  Insurance  money  your  widow  and 
children  would  receive  would  do  Just  half 
the  Job  of  protection  you  have  figured  Is 
advisable. 

A  third  immense  group,  also  now  numbered 
by  the  tens  ot  millions,  are  those  who  have 
been  paying  part  of  their  wages  and  salaries 
regularly  Into  the  Government  old-age  and 
unemployment  trust  funds.  No  money  Is 
held  m  these  funds;  as  It  comes  In.  every 
penny  Is  borrowed  by  the  Treasury  and  spent. 
The  Government  merely  owes  these  sums  to 
the  millions  of  old  people  and  wage  earners 
of  the  Nation.  As  each  one  receives  his 
specified  share  In  dollars — as  he  surely  will- 
should  all  prices  be  double  what  they  now 
are,  what  he  gets  In  food  and  living  necessities 
win  be  Just  half  what  It  would  now  be. 

In  like  situation  are  those — probably  again 
numbering  several  millions— who  are  rely- 
ing for  a  good  part  of  their  Income  on  Inter- 
est payments  from  Government  and  corpo- 
ration bonds  and  small  mortgages,  or  on 
little  regular  payments  from  a  pension  or 
annuity. 

LITTLE   PEOPLE   ALWAYS   PAT 

All  these  are  forms  of  what  Is  called  by 
the  economists  "long-term  debt."     The  sav. 
Ings-bank  deposits,  though  they  can  In  prac- 
tice be   demanded   at  any   moment,   are   In 
actuality  long-term  debt,  because  In  almost 
all   cases   the   money   lies   for   a   long    time 
undemanded.      All    long-term   creditors    are 
ruinously  damaged  by  the  kind  of  price  rise 
caused    by    Inflation.      Thoughtlessly,    It    is 
sometimes  assumed  that  it  Is  the  rich  people 
who  are  prlnclpaUy  the  long-term  creditors 
of  the  Nation.     No  fallacy  is  more  socially 
pernicious.     Most  of  the  outstanding  long- 
terra  debt  of  the  Government  is  owned  by 
banks.   Insurance   companies,   and   other  fi- 
duciary Institutions.    Only  a  minor  propor- 
tion of  the  total   is  owned   by   individuals. 
True,    those    who   do    own   such    bonds    are 
likely  to  be  rich.    But  It  Is  also  true  that  rich 
people  are  ordinarily  well  advised  in  financial 
matters.     If  they  want  to  own  debt  at  all, 
they    shift    from    long-term    to    short-term 
debt  when  an  inflationary  rl.se  in  prices  is 
seen  actually  to  be  Imminent.     The  bonds 
then   gravitate  to  the  only  place   they  can 
go — largely,  the  banks  and  Insurance  com- 
panies.    Should  we  see  a  great  Inflationary 
price  rise,  it  can  be  said  with  certainty  that 
the  long-term  creditors  who  will   be  dam- 
aged will  not  be  rich  people,  but  principally 
those  who  are  poor  or  moderately  well  off— 
the  creditors  of  the  savings  banks.  Insurance 
companies,  and  like  Institutions. 

This,  however.  Is  less  than  halt  the  story 
of  how  little  people  pay  through  the  nose  tor 
Inflation.  If  there  were  a  doubled  price  level, 
what  you  could  buy  with  your  wage  or  salary 
would  also,  ot  course,  be  cut  In  half,  unless 
your  wage  or  salary  Itself  were  doubled. 
Meastu-e  the  chance  ot  that  happening  In 
your  particular  situation,  whatever  It  may 
be.  Incomes  from  wages  and  salaries  always 
lag— the  economic  term— In  periods  of  Infla- 
tion. In  some  cases  It  takes  long  years  before 
the  increased  wage  or  salary  catches  up  with 
the  Increased  cost  of  living. 


It  is  instructive  again  to  Identify  the 
groups  that  get  hurt  most  In  this  way.  An 
obvious  one  is  all  Government  employee*. 
There  are  now  a  million  of  them  being  paid 
salaries  by  the  Federal  Government  alone, 
and  m  the  States  and  municipalities  several 
million  more — policemen,  firemen,  teachers, 
coiu^t  attendants,  clerks,  etc.  It  U  most  real- 
istic to  think  cf  these  as  millions  of  lltUe 
families,  not  Individuals. 

Millions  of  office  workers— predominantly 
young  women— are  in  pretty  much  the  same 
boat;  also  the  millions  of  clerks  and  other 
employees  In  our  countless  reuU  stores.  And 
the  great  army  of  unskilled  workers  of  the 
Nation  straggle  along  with  them  way  In  the 
rear  of  the  cost  of  living.  Professional  people 
are  no  belter  oft— doctors,  dentlsu.  lawyers, 
either  cannot  increase  their  charges  quickly 
or  It  they  do  their  business  declines.  Neces- 
sarily their  income  mufct  lag  along  with  that 
of  the  tens  of  millions  of  others  who.  In  the 
main,  pay  for  their  services. 

The  wages  of  union  labor  lag  also— merely 
to  a   lesser  degree.     WhUe   some   industries 
can  adjust   their  selling  prices   immedUtely 
to  Increased  cosU.  most  cannot.    As  an  exam- 
ple take  railroads  and  public  utilities,  where 
rates   are  fixed  by   law      How   can   doubled 
wages  be  paid.  In  the  supposed  case  of  s  dou- 
bled  price   rise,   until    the   Income   of   such 
enterprises  is  adequately  Increased  by  a  Na- 
tion-wide change  In  the  legally  fixed  rates? 
That    takes    time— and    fight.      Again,    take 
those    thousands    of    enterprises   which    seU 
branded  goods  to  consumers  at  a  fixed  price. 
It  Is  not  so  easy,  after  accustoming  women, 
particularly,  to  a  fixed  price  for  a  branded 
line  of  goods,  to  raise  that  price  substantially. 
The  salaries  and  wages  paid  by  such  enter- 
prises—and they  are  legion— necessarily  lag. 
Agitation   and   strikes   can   speed    them    up. 
true,  but  never  so  fast  as  the  price  rise  itself. 
What  this  all  spells  out  In  general  terms  to 
plain:  This  speedy  and  uneven  rise  In  prices 
caused  by  Inflation  necesslUtes  a  complete 
readjustment  of  all  business  activities  :n  the 
Nation  to  one  another.     Let's  overlook  the 
political  and  social  troubles  Inevitable  with 
such     a     quick     compulsory     readjustment. 
Looking  only  at  the  personal  consequences, 
it  will  be  seen  that  It  is  the  tens  of  mUltons 
of  little  people  who  almost  nececaarlly  must 
be  the  principal  sufferers. 

v./ HAT   IS   INFLATION  T 

This  comparatively  speedy,  uneven,  ruin- 
bus  price  rise  is  Itself  popularly  referred  to  as 
"the  Inflation."  One  will  see  the  Gibson  girl 
in  this  moon  better  by  Identifying  It  as  the 
mere  necessary  consequence  of  Inflation.  As 
the  word  Is  U8<k1  by  most  economists.  It  means 
a  quite  definite  condition  of  affairs — a  money 
supply  In  the  Nation  that  Is  being  more  and 
more  fully  used  by  the  people  and  that  U 
increasing  fast — faster  than  the  goods  and 
property  that  are  already  on  the  market  to  be 
sold  or  that  are  being  currently  produced  It 
Is  in  this  single  sense,  stripping  It  ot  the 
many  loose  popular  associations  It  has  ac- 
quired, that  the  word  "Inflation"  Is  used  In 
this  article. 

"Money  supply"  Is  economic  lingo  What 
Is  the  money  supply  of  a  nation?  You  have, 
of  course,  some  of  It  In  your  pocket  or  hand- 
bag— dollar  bills  and  coins.  Add  what  you 
own  to  what  Is  In  the  momentary  possession 
of  all  our  130,000.000  citizens,  add  further 
what  is  In  the  banks  and  In  the  cash  drawcro 
of  all  the  business  firms  of  the  country,  and 
you  have  Just  a  portion  of  our  total  money 
supply.  This  part  of  It  Is  usually  called 
money  in  circulation.  At  the  moment  of 
this  viTltlng  It  totals  close  to  t9.000.000.000. 
Besides  the  money  in  your  pocket,  you  say 
you  have  money  in  the  l>ank.  That,  ot 
cotirse,  is  nothing  but  debt  owed  to  you  by  a 
bank.  When  you  want  to  make  a  subsUntlal 
payment  for  goods  or  tor  a  piece  of  property, 
you  write  out  a  check— an  order  to  the  bank 
to  fulfill  its  promise  to  you  by  paying  as  you 
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ttlr«ct  to  th«  person  named.  But  this  promiae 
to  •eWom  rulfllled  by  paying  out  dollar  bills 
or  coins.  It  uaually  remains  an  unfulfilled 
bank  promise,  merely  a  promise  of  a  different 
bank  to  a  different  person.  It  would  be  too 
lengtby  a  procedure  to  analyze  In  detail  what 
happens  here — I  hare  done  It  In  previous  ar- 
ticles in  the  Post — but  the  ultimate  situation 
to  this:  There  was  a  total  of  around  $60 .000.- 
000.000  of  these  commercial -bank  deposits  In 
the  Nation,  not  Including  the  savings-bank 
deposits,  on  June  30  last.  But  there  are  very 
few  actual  dollar  bills  behind  them.  For 
Instance,  in  the  6330  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  there  were  at  the  end  of  last 
y«ar  only  $789,000,000  cash  in  their  vaults, 
•nd  no  more  was  needed.  More  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  buying  and  selling  of  the  Nation 
to  done  by  merely  transferring  bank  promises 
among  depositors.  This  Inconceivable  total 
of  transferred  bank  promises  is  almost  100 
percent  a  bookkeeping  affair,  ending  up.  most 
at  It.  In  the  13  Federal  Reserve  banks  of  the 
NaUon. 

If  one  defines  money — and  It  is  a  good 
pragmatic  definition — as  anything  that  Is  In- 
stantly and  commonly  accepted  In  exchange 
for  goods  or  labor  performed,  quite  plainly 
our  money  supply  Is  composed  of  what  Is 
called  money  in  circulation,  plus  the  total 
of  all  these  bank  promises  to  pay  dollars. 
For  this  Is  actually  what  Is  used  to  effec- 
tuate the  multitudinous  transfers  of  prop- 
erty and  labor  that  go  on  every  day  In  a 
society  like  ours.  Sometimes  these  two  Items 
lumped  togethed  are  referred  to  by  the  econ- 
omists as  our  "circulating  media."  sometimes 
•B  our  "ctirrency  supply."  sometimes  as  our 
"money  supply."  To  avoid  confusion,  it  Is 
perhaps  necessary  to  say  that  throughout  this 
article  the  last  term  only  la  used 

It  Is  highly  Important — for  a  reason  which 
will  later  appear— to  undersUnd  why  savings- 
bank  deposits  are  not  included  by  the  econ- 
omists as  part  of  this  total  money  supply. 
Nor.  for  that  matter,  are  time  deposits  In  the 
commercial  banks  ordinarily  Included.  It  is 
because  these  are  in  actuality  not  used  in 
carrying  on  our  dally  buying  and  selling. 
True,  any  tiny  portion  of  these  savings-bank 
deposits  or  time  deposiu  in  the  commercial 
banks  can  very  quickly  be  transformed  Into 
•  checking  deposit  If  the  owner  draws  out 
the  money,  spends  it  and  it  then  gets  depos- 
ited In  a  demand  deposit  of  a  commercial 
bank.  For  that  reason,  savings-bank  depos- 
its and  time  deposits  In  commercial  banks 
are  best  conceived  of  as  quick  potential  addi- 
tions to  the  total  money  supply  of  a  nation. 
But  so  long  as  this  particular  kind  of  bank 
premise  to  pay  dollars  actually  remains  un- 
used by  the  creditors — that  la.  the  deposi- 
tors— it  to  ordinarily  not  included  by  econo- 
mists in  measuring  the  size  of  the  money 
supply  at  any  one  time. 

BOW    irUCH    IS    MOirXT    tTSXDT 

ThiM  matter  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
money  supply  of  the  Nation  to  used  U  all- 
Important  in  imderstanding  Inflation.  In- 
deed, if  one  misses  seeing  this  Item  in  the 
Gibson  girl's  head,  one  can  never  see  the  full 
picture  clearly,  only  tantalizing  glimpses  of 
It.  Suppose  •1.500.000.000  In  sliver  cart- 
wheels were  tomorrow  added  by  the  Treas- 
ury— as  they  can  be — to  the  Nation's  money 
supply  and  were  all  immediately  hoarded  by 
foolish  people.  There  shotild  be  no  more 
effect  upon  prices  than  if  there  had  been  no 
increase  at  all  In  the  money  supply.  Yet 
the  figures  of  money  in  clrciilatlon  would 
show  up  as  being  11,500.000.000  greater  than 
the  day  before 

Put  this  In  a  different  way.  Suppose  the 
Nation  bad  a  total  money  supply — money  in 
circulation  plus  demand  deposits — of  (SO,- 
000,000.000  and  for  all  the  business  transac- 
tions going  on  in  the  country  it  were  used — 
that  to.  turned  over — 40  times  •  year.  Sup- 
pose, on  the  other  hand,  its  total  money 
mxpj^j  were  $100,000,000,000  and  thto  turned 


over  only  20  times  a  3rear.  The  influence  of 
the  total  money  supply  on  the  prices  of 
goods,  the  economists  say,  should  be  about 
the  same  In  both  cases — assuming  every- 
thing else,  particularly  the  available  supply 
of  goods,  remained  the  same. 

Thus  the  "velocity  of  circulation" — the 
economic  term  for  this  phenomenon — Is  all- 
Important  In  understanding  Inflation.  It 
Is  particularly  Important  for  one  reason — 
governments  can  do  a  great  deal  about  the 
size  of  the  money  supply.  They  can  increase 
or  decrease  it.  In  ways  we  shall  see.  But  in 
a  free  society— a  free  society,  mind  you!— 
they  are  practically  powerless  to  do  anything 
about  the  degree  to  which  the  people  as  a 
whole  use  their  money.  If  a  situation  arises 
where  governments  are  obliged  to  control  this 
element  of  Inflation,  they  can  do  It  effectu- 
ally In  only  two  ways — either  by  taking 
much  more  money  from  the  people  In  taxa- 
tion, so  that  they  Just  haven't  got  it  to  use. 
or  by  forcing  the  people  to  lend  money  to 
them.  This  forced-loan  system  is  being  used 
in  Germany  and  Italy  to  prevent  Inflation. 
and  it  has  been  proposed  in  Great  Britain  by 
J.  Maynard  Keynes,  but  it  has  not  been 
adopted  there. 

The  velocity  with  which  our  money  supply 
to  used  can  be  measured  reasonably  well 
through  our  banking  system.  Endlessly, 
cash  flows  into  and  out  of  every  bank.  Also, 
obviously,  banks  have  a  record  of  every  single 
check  drawn,  in  their  so-called  "debits  to 
Individual  accounts."  Add  these  all  up.  say 
for  a  month,  divide  the  enormous  svmi  by  the 
total  amount  of  demand  deposits  for  a 
month,  and  you  can  get  the  "velocity"  with 
which  these  checking  deposits  were  used  in 
that  month. 

With  It  you  get  something  else,  almost  the 
best  answer  obtainable  to  the  never-ending 
question.  "How's  business?"  when  that  ques- 
tion is  asked  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  For, 
plainly,  checks  are  made  out  only  for  goods 
or  property  delivered  and  services  performed. 
The  varying  speed  with  which  such  payments 
arc  being  made  must  necessarily  be  a  close 
reflection  of  the  bus:nc88  activity  of  all  of 
the  people. 

PBODtTCnOK    n»   WAKTIME 

Take  a  look  now  at  the  total  of  goods  and 
property  on  the  market  ready  to  be  sold  at 
any  moment,  and  the  Gibson  Girl's  eye,  it 
might  be  said,  b^lns  to  gleam.  If  these 
purchasable  goods  keep  pace,  by  Increased 
production,  with  an  Increased  money  supply 
and  an  Increased  use  of  It  as  shown  by  the 
turnover,  nothing  untoward  may  be  expected, 
the  economists  say.  In  the  realm  of  prices. 
Let's  not  get  confused  by  the  highly  compli- 
cated economic  phenomena  that  may  or  may 
not  cause  such  an  increase  In  the  production 
of  consumer  goods.  Let's  take  something, 
for  purposes  of  comprehension,  that  Is  sure. 
Such  an  Increased  volume  of  goods  pxirchas- 
able  by  clvUlans  seldom  takes  place  In  times 
of  war  or  large-scale  preparation  for  war. 

At  that  time,  quite  obviously,  the  Govern- 
ment itself  to  absorbing  a  steeply  Increased 
share  of  the  total  of  goods  being  produced. 
Total  prtxluctlon  of  goods  can  increase;  it 
usually  does.  But  the  share  of  that  total 
which  can  be  purchased  by  civilians  either 
remains  stationary  or  may  even  lessen.  But 
In  the  meantime,  observe,  this  situation  with 
regard  to  goods  may  be  faced  up  against  an 
Increased  money  supply  turning  over  faster. 
This  is  almost  the  classic  state  of  affairs  in 
wartime,  and  to  the  reason  why  wars  are  in- 
variably asociated  with  ah  Inflationary  rise 
In  prices. 

Apply  these  general  principles  to  our  pres- 
ent situation.  What  has  been  happening  in 
recent  years  to  oixr  price  level,  to  the  size  of 
o\ir  money  supply  and  its  velocity  of  circu- 
lation, and  what's  the  present  situation  with 
regard   to  consumption  goods? 

Taking  the  year  1923  as  a  base  for  com- 
parison— using  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  index — up  to  the  end  of  1940 


the  price  of  everything  included  In  the  cost 
of  living  was  still  roughly  about  16  percent 
below  that  year. 

WHT  HAVl  PMCIS  NOT  RISZNt 

In  the  meantime  our  total  money  In  cir- 
culation plus  demand  deposits  has  swollen 
enormously.  It  t  at  least  $30,000,000,000 
greater  than  In  1923.  It  is.  in  fact,  50  percent 
higher  than  It  ever  has  been. 

Why  is  It.  with  this  enormously  swollen 
money  supply,  that  there  has  been  no  great 
price  rise?  The  reply  of  most  economists  Is 
that  It  has  simply  not  been  used,  a  fact  re- 
vealed when  you  look  at  the  velocity  figures. 
I  can  give  only  these  having  to  do  with  check- 
ing deposits,  but  since  90  percent  of  our  busi- 
ness is  done  by  checks  drawn  against  demand 
deposits,  this  will  give  an  excellent  picture  of 
the  situation. 

Using  the  figures  of  the  Econograph  Corpo- 
ration, which  have  some  advantages  over 
others.  In  1923  the  checking  deposits  only — 
not  time  deposits — in  101  leading  cities  of 
the  country  turned  over  29.6  times  a  year.  In 
1940  our  then  total  turned  over  only  14  times 
a  yfar,  less  than  half. 

The  running  record  Is  fascinating,  for  It 
provides  a  swiftly  moving  panorama  of  the 
course  of  business  activity  of  130,000.000  busy 
people  during  these  crucial  years.  Here's  the 
picture: 

Timet  a 
year 
1923 29. 6 

1924  down  tO-_ 29.2 

1925  up  to 31.  5 

1926  up  to 33.  5 

1927  up  to 36.3 

1928  up  to 42  9 

1929  up  to 50.0 

1930  down  to 35.0 

1931  down  to. 26.0 

1932  dovm  to 20.6 

1933  Incomplete  data. 

1934  no  uniform  basis. 

1935 21.  07 

1936  dovim  to 21.02 

1937  down  to 20.  5 

1938  down  to 17.  8 

1939  down  to 16. 1 

1940  down  to 14.3 

The  record  Is  clear — since  1929,  down,  down, 
down  to  a  figure  in  1940  which  is  by  far  the 
lowest  velocity  we  have  had  since  the  records 
have  been  kept. 

But  suppose  now  we  should  have  a  definite 
change  In  this  long  trend.  We  saw  that  this 
velocity  rate  to  not  an  Independent  economic 
phenomenon.  It  Is  a  mere  reflection  of  some- 
thing basic — the  total  business  activity  of  our 
130,000,000  people.  Actually,  this  velocity  rate 
has  begun  to  rise. 

Since  the  latter  part  of  1940  we  have  been 
in  a  period  of  greatly  Increased  activity.  With 
the  new  billions  that  must  be  spent  for  a  long 
period  on  our  armament  necessities,  the  expec- 
tation of  practically  all  businessmen  and 
economists  is  that  this  will  be  no  short-lived 
spurt.  The  Federal  Reserve  crfBclals,  for  ex- 
ample, said  in  their  statement:  "The  volume 
of  physical  production  Is  now  greater  than 
ever  before  and  •  •  •  Is  certain  to  rise  to 
still  higher  levels." 

Put  together  the  various  elements  of  thto 
picture.  First,  a  money  supply  50  percent 
higher  than  ever  before.  Second,  for  the  first 
time  since  It  has  been  Increased.  It  Is  turning , 
over  faster  and  faster,  with  a  prolonged  im- 
provement in  business  activity  expected. 
Third,  a  war  condition  vmder  which  the  Gov- 
ernment to  obliged  to  absorb  a  greatly  In- 
creased proportion  of  the  actual  goods  pro- 
duced, with  the  likelihood  that  the  share 
available  to  civilians  will  either  become  sta- 
tionary or  at  any  rate  not  increase  so  fast 
as  the  other  two  crucial  factors.  That  to  a  fair 
statement  of  the  situation  we  are  now  in.  It 
Is  also,  as  we  saw,  a  quite  exact  classic  de- 
scription of  a  stage  fully  set  for  a  wartime 
Inflationary  rise  in  prices. 
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From  these  keys  It  is  easy  to  see  what  was 
In  the  minds  of  the  Federal  Reserve  officiato 
In  Issuing  their  momentous  report — the  dan- 
gerous concurrence  in  full  swing  of  these  three 
factci-s.  coinciding  with  still  another— that 
the  means  of  still  further  enormously  increas- 
ing our  money  supply  are  at  hand  and  not 
easy  to  control  under  our  present  banking 
and  monetary  laws. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  how- 
ever, that  these  officials  were  not  alarmists 
In  their  warning.  They  did  not  say:  "Infla- 
tion is  Inevitable."  or  even  likely.  On  the 
contrary,  they  pointed  out  most  specifically 
what  could  be  done  to  drive  away  the  wolves 
they  saw  in  the  distance.  Panicky  buyers 
and  sellers,  therefore,  who  are  sure  an  Infia- 
tion  era  will  soon  be  upon  us,  make  two  un- 
warranted assumptions:  First,  that  the  sup- 
ply of  purchasable  consumption  goods  will 
not  greatly  increase  even  alongside  our  war 
efforts;  and  second,  that  measures  such  as 
the  Federal  Reserve  officials  suggested,  and 
others  which  they  hinted  at,  wUl  not  be 
taken. 

HOW    THE    MONET    SUPPLT   SWELLS 

The  latter  is  a  possibility,  surely,  since,  un- 
fortunately, the  entire  management  of  this 
matter  Is  sadly  mixed  with  politics.  But 
should  the  administration  and  Congress  fall 
to  take  the  necessary  precautionary  measures, 
they  will  be  assuming  a  fearful  responsibility 
for  the  future;  and  it  Is  hard  to  see,  In  the 
end.  how  statesmanlike  counsel  such  as  that 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  officials  will  not  pre- 
vail, particularly  with  an  informed  public 
opinion  aroused  to  make  it  prevail. 

What  precise  measures  did  they  suggest, 
and  how  would  they  do  the  Job?  That  can 
be  satisfactorily  understood  only  by  seeing 
how  a  nation's  money  supply  gets  swollen,  as 
ours  has  been,  to  its  now  unprecedented 
volume.  ,  .  .    . 

There  are  six  pipe  lines— they  might  be 
called— through  which  added  money  and 
checking  deposits  can  be  flooded  into  the 
reservoir  of  our  total  money  supply.  Every 
one  is  necessary  to  know  about  to  get  the  full 
picture.  ^     . 

The  flrst  pipe  line  Is  through  the  Introduc- 
tion of  new  gold  Into  our  monetary  system. 
Gold  comes  to  the  United  States  Treasury 
through  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  di- 
rectly or  through  commercial  banks.  For 
each  ounce  of  pure  gold  It  receives,  the  Treas- 
ury gives  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  $35  In  gold 
certificates.  Out  In  the  banking  system,  the 
original  owner  of  the  gold— whether  a  for- 
eigner or  an  American  owner— has  received 
a  deposit  In  some  bank.  That  bank  prom- 
ise to  pay  doUars— created  when  the  gold 
was  handed  to  the  bank,  which  was  Its  first 
step  on  the  way  to  the  Treasury  hoard— t>e- 
came  a  portion  of  our  total  money  supply. 
Each  new  ounce  of  gold  that  has  been  added 
to  the  Government's  great  hoard  has  added 
$35  m  new  checking  deposits  to  those  already 
existing  m  the  Nation.  The  total  amount  of 
usable  bank  deposits  created  from  thto  source 
since  1934  has  been  about  $14,000,000,000. 

GOLD  AND  8ILVEK  PIPE  LINES 

This  pipe  line  can  be  stopped  up— and  the 
Federal  Reserve  officials  advised  that  it  be 
done— bv  an  ingenious  financial  device  called 
"sterilizing  gold."  As  new  gold  comes  into 
the  countrv.  this  procedure  calto  for  tne 
Treasury  to  borrow  an  equivalent  sum  to  pay 
for  it— let's  say  $1,000,000.  If  thto  has  been 
borrowed  from  an  Individual  and  not  a  com- 
mercial bank— an  important  "if"  that  must 
be  explained  later— It  is  not  represented 
somewhere  in  the  banking  system  by  a  newly 
created  $1,000,000  checking  deposit. 

To  explain  why  would  mean  going  Into  tne 
mechanics,  which  would  only  be  confusing 
to  the  average  person,  unless  done  at  length. 
But  It  is  a  fact  that  no  new  additions  to  the 
total  money  supply  are  created  by  the  pro- 
cedure, although  it  does  Increase  the  Federal 
debt  by  so  much. 


A  second  way  our  money  supply  has  been 
Increased  has  been  through  the  purchase  of 
sliver  since  1934.  In  these  years  the  Gov- 
ernment has  bought  about  2.500.000.000 
ounces  of  silver.  Just  how  has  this  increased 
the  money  supply  any  more  than  the  pur- 
chase of  wheat  and  cotton  and  other  agri- 
cultural products?  The  Government  Is  al- 
ways the  owner  of  bank  promises  to  pay  dol- 
lars. Just  as  you  are.  Through  checks  It 
transferred  bank  deposits  to  the  former  sliver 
owners.  This  was  part  of  the  Nation  s  money 
supply  and  remained  a  part  of  It.  It  was 
simply  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  sliver  sell- 
ers. If  the  Government  had  then  held  the 
sliver  unused— Just  as  It  holds  the  millions 
of  bushels  of  wheat  and  bales  of  cotton- 
there  would  have  been  no  Increase  In  the  ex- 
isting money  supply  In  the  Nation.  But  It 
doesn't  do  this.  What  It  does  to  to  Issue  sliver 
certificates — dollar  bUU.  of  which  you  will 
find  some  in  your  pocket — against  the  silver 
it  buys.  It  has  Issued  some  $1,900,000,000  of 
this  paper  money  since  1934.  and  is  in  a  posi- 
tion, under  our  present  monetary  laws,  to 
issue  about  $1,500,000,000  more  on  the  silver 
profit  it  has  gained. 

The  Federal  Reserve  officials  advised  that 
this  second  pipe  line  tc  a  great  extent,  though 
not  wholly,  be  choked  up  In  this  crtols.  They 
recommended  that  no  more  paper  money  be 
Issued  against  silver  bought  from  foreign- 
ers, and  most  of  the  silver  bought  since  1934 
has  come  from  foreign  sources,  not  domestic. 
Equally  Important,  they  recommended  that 
the  power  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  silver  cer- 
tificates, paper  dollars,  against  the  profit  the 
Government  makes  on  Its  purchased  silver— 
the  co-called  seigniorage — be  rescinded  by 
Congress. 

The  President's  personal  power  to  devalue 
the  gold  dollar  nine  points  further  than  was 
done  In  1934  Is  a  third  big  pipe  line  through 
which  our  money  supply  could  be  Increased— 
to  a  degree  few  people  appreciate. 

That  power  allows  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  decree 
that  our  gold  dollar.  Instead  of  being  13  71 
grains  of  pure  gold,  shall  be  11.61  grains  of 
gold,  roughly.    The  Government  owns  $22.- 
000.000.000  worth  of  gold.    If  the  President 
utilized    this    power,    overnight    that    hoard 
would  be  said  by  law  to  be  $26,000,000,000, 
roughly.    There  would   thus   be   a  so-called 
profit,  of  $4,000,000,000.    Against  thto  profit, 
without  Increasing  Its  holding  of  gold  one 
ounce,  the  Treasury  could  issue  $4,000,000,000 
of  gold  certificates  to  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks,    establishing    that    amount   of    bank 
deposits  there.     It  could  then  Issue  checks 
against   these   new   deposits.    In   dally   pay- 
ment for  the  supplies  It  to  receiving,  and  soon 
the  total  bank  deposits  of  the  NaUon.  used 
every  day  by  businessmen,  would  be  $4,000,- 
000,000  more  than  they  were  before. 

The  Federal  Reserve  officials  recommended 
that  this  power  of  the  President  to  devalue 
which  expires  June  30,  1941,  be  allowed  to 
lapse;  and  there  are  even  better  reasons  for 
doing  this — as  we  shall  see — than  to  stop  the 
possible  enormous  Increase  in  our  money 
supply  from  this  source. 

WHT  NOT  PRINT  MORE  MONTTT 

A  fourth  way  to  Increase  our  money  supply 
to  by  outright  printing  of  dollar  bllto.  As  the 
Government  needs  goods,  and  the  labor  of 
Its  1  000.000  employees  to  carry  on  Its  func- 
tions, why  bother  citizens  to  pay  for  them? 
Why  take  away  our  precious  money  and 
bank  deposits  through  taxation?  Why  not 
simply  print  the  needed  number  of  dollars 
yearly,  and  pay  all  bills  and  all  salaries  with 
them?  There  are  at  present— and  have  al- 
ways been— advocates  of  thto  simple-minded 
procedure  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  What  is  more,  amazingly  there  Is 
a  law  on  our  statute  books,  passed  in  1933, 
giving  the  Treasury  the  power  to  issue 
$3,000,000,000  of  such  printing-press  money. 

it  is  this  printing  of  new  money  in  ever- 
Increasing  floods  that  to  popularly  associated 
with  a  runaway  Inflation.    The  canny  Lenin 


used  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  RuasUn  res- 
olution, with  the  object— as  he  put  It— of 
having  "money  commit  suicide"  That  to. 
an  all-out  deliberate  currency  Inflation  was 
one  of  Lenin's  principal  reliances  in  bringing 
about  revoluUon  In  Russia.  A  great  flood  of 
paper  money  was  also,  as  everybody  knows, 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  great  Ger- 
man inflation  of  the  twenties  There  to  no 
space  here  to  examine — for  those  who  are  not 
aware  of  them — the  theoretic  monetary  falla- 
cies at  the  root  of  such  proposals  For  our 
particular  purposes  of  comprehension  here. 
It  Is  apparent  that  thto  to  certainly  one  easy 
way  to  Increase  our  money  supply.  The 
Federal  Reserve  officiato  recommended  that 
the  perilous  preparatory  step  already  taken 
In  this  direction— the  authorization  to  the 
Treasury  to  print  $3,000,000,000  in  green- 
backs— ise  repealed  by  Congress. 

It  Is  most  unlikely  that  we  shall  see- 
without  carelessness  that  Is  hard  to  imagine — 
a  paper-money  Inflation  on  the  German  or 
Russian  pattern  In  thto  country.  But  one 
hears  often  of  a  bank-credit  InfUtlon.  If 
you  have  ever  been  confused  by  the  term,  a 
good  deal  of  Its  mystery  to  dtopelled  when 
you  realize  that  It  merely  means  an  Increase 
m  the  total  checking  deposits  of  the  Nation 
brought  about  by  Increased  lending  on  the 
part  of  the  banks. 

There  are  few  things  more  Important  for 
the  average  citizen  to  know  about  than  thto. 
but  If  you  examine  your  own  personal  experi- 
ence and  tie  that  up  with  some  factt  easily 
learned  about  banking  procedure,  the  mys- 
tery disappears. 

Let's  say  that  by  some  happy  chance  you 
come  into  possession  of  $10,000  cash.    You 
take  your  windfall  to  the  bank  and  deposit 
It     The  bank  has  the  cash,  you  have  lU  mere 
promise  to  pay  dollars,  which,  however,  you 
can  transfer   to  other  people  for   whatever 
you  want  to  own.    Now  dont  leave  the  bank, 
stick  around.    A  half  hour  Uter  a  business- 
man comes  in  and  asks  the  bank  president 
to  lend   him   $8,800  on  a  promissory   note. 
He's  a  successful  and  respected  citizen;  you 
know  him.    The  banker  says.  "What  a  eolncl- 
dence!     I've    Jxist    got     a    new    deposit    of 
$10,000  from  your  friend.  Mr.  BUklns,  over 
there.    As  you  know,  I'm  required  by  law  In 
thto  particular  town  to  keep    12  percent  of 
that  as  a  reserve,  but  I  am  allowed  to  lend 
elRhty-elght   hundred  dollars  of   It  to  you. 
and  I'm  happy  to  "    He  then  writes   "$8.800" 
in  the  businessman's  passbook.  Just  as  half 
an  hour  before  he  had  written  "$10,000"  in 

yours.  ^  . . 

Something  hits  youl  The  banker  said— 
you  heard  him — that  he  could  lend  88  per- 
cent of  any  new  deposit.  Would  that  not  be 
true  of  another  bank?  Suppose  the  busi- 
nessman pays  a  blU  of  $8,800  to  another 
businessman  In  your  town.  He  deposlU  Ihs 
check  In  hto  bank.  That  bank  then  has  a 
new  deposit  of  $8,800  with  which  it  can  lend 

07744 88    percent — ^to   a   second    borrower. 

This  process  plainly  can  go  on.  from  bank  to 
bank  imtU  your  original  $10,000  bank  de- 
posit* has  been  multiplied  into,  roughly. 
$66,000  of  bank  deposits— if  the  average  re- 
serve requirements  are  16  percent. 

The  upshot  to  thto.  as  you  coglUte  about 
It— the  lending  by  one  bank  Increases  the  de- 
posits of  another.  And  these  recurring  in- 
creases in  total  bank  deposits,  by  means  of 
lending,  can  potentially  go  on  through  the 
entire  banking  system  until  the  average  re- 
serve requirements  putt  an  end  to  the  pyra- 
miding. 

BANK-CRIDIT    nOXATIOM 

The  average  reserve  requirement  of  our 
6  339  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  now  15  percent.  They  have  excess 
r^rves— which  are  best  understood  as  the 
sums  they  are  free  by  law  to  lend  or  invest— 
of  roughly  $7,000,000,000.  By  the  process 
described  above— the  lending  of  one  bank 
increasing    the    deposltt    of    another— theaa 
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extxm  Ttmryet  eculd  be  trtnrformed.  should 
lending  and  lnve«<tTOent  opportunities  »rl«e. 
into    about    #47 .000 .000 ,000    more    checking 
deposits  than  we  now  have. 
---IWa  would   constitute   bank-credit   Infla- 
tion—the  term  you  hear  so  often.    This  flfth 
way  at  magnifying  our   money  supply   the 
FWleral    Reaerve   officials   also   recommended 
be  blocked.     They  proposed,  first,  to  Increase 
onte  again  the  legal  reserve  requirements— 
this  has  already  been  done  several  tlme»— 
and  to  give  the  Board  power,  If  this  should 
later  prove  necessary,  to  double   these   then 
increased   requirements.    Their  Idea   was  to 
be  In  a  position  to  wipe  out  these  excess  re- 
^•erre*  entirely.   If   In  their   discretion   they 
decided  there  was  ever  any  danger  of  a  vastly 
Increased  addition  to  our  money  supply  from 
this  great  pipe  line. 

Finally  there  Is  a  sixth— •  crucially  Impor- 
tant—way of  increasing  the  Nation's  total 
money  supply— Increased  borrowing  of  the 
Government  from  the  commercial  banks 
Thli  18  simUar— but  more  pernicious,  because 
hidden— to    the    Issuance    of    printing-press 

money. 

Possibly  you  had  a  momentary  twinge  of 
•larm  a  little  way  back  In  reading  about  the 
§3  000.000.000  m  greenbacks  which  the  Treas- 
ury has  been  empowered  to  issue  but  has  re- 
frained from.  The  Treasury  has.  through 
this  more  hidden  pipe  line.  graduaUy  pumped 
kt  least  111.000.000.000  Into  ovt  money  sup- 
ply since  the  beginning  of  1931.  This  is  the 
^crease  since  1931  in  Oovernment  debt 
owned  by  the  Pederal  Reserve  banks  and 
member  baiUcs.  It  la  represented  by  checking 
deposiU  used  by  all  of  tis.  not  dollar  bills. 
but  It  U  m  not  the  slightest  respect  different 
from  $11,000,000,000  of  new  greenbacks  being 
passed  around  among  us.  It  Is  merely  not 
seen  and  doesnt  scare  the  people— and  green- 
backs, of  course,  would. 

When  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  or  a  com- 
Bierctal  bank  buys  a  Oovernment  bond,  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  happens  as  when  the 
banker,  whom  you  watched,  extends  bank 
ci«dlt  to  a  businessman.  New  bank  deposits 
are  created  In  the  same  way.  and  the  Govern- 
ment proceeds  to  distribute  them  for  uae 
throughout  the  country  by  paying  lU  biUs 
with  them. 

Whafs  more,  the  bank-credit  currency  so 
created  remains  permanently  In  existence  so 
long  as  some  commercial  bank  somewhere 
owns  the  Government  securities  purchased. 
This.  It  should  be  observed,  is  different  In  a 
erwial  respect  from  bank  credit  extended  to 
business  concerns.  The  new  checking  deposits 
created  by  the  latter  automatically  go  out  of 
exiatenoe  when  the  original  loan  by  which 
they  were  created  Is  paid  by  the  businessman. 
Not  so  with  credit  extended  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  or  commercial  banks  to  the 
Oovernment.  The  new  bank  depoalU  thus 
created  repireeent  a  permanent  addlUon  to 
our  money  supply— J"st  like  so  many  green- 
backs flooded  Into  It — so  long  as  they  re- 
main owned  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  or 
commercial  banks.  An  exUemely  vital  fea- 
ture of  modern  society  is  necessary  to  be 
understood  at  this  point.  This  flooding  of 
otir  econ<Mny  with  what  one  Senator  has 
called  "greenback  deposit  currency-  does  not 
occxir  when  the  Goverrunent  borrows  from  in- 
dividuals and  business  houses  and  Institu- 
ttona  other  than  commercial  banks. 

WILL  XNTLATIOM  BS  AVUlftUT 

Buy  a  91,000  Government  bond  yourself, 
examine  carefully  what  happens,  and  you  will 
see  that  this  doesn't  occxir.  You  get  a  be- 
scrolled  piece  of  paper  and  put  it  away  in  a 
safe  place.  You  give  your  check  for  it.  But 
this  is  an  already-existing  bank  promise  to 
pay  doUars.  merely  being  transferred  by  you 
to  the  Government  for  its  use.  There  has 
been  no  addition  to  the  total  money  supply. 
Tet  the  Government  gets  exactly  what  It  does 
IB  the  other  caw.  and  has  given  exacUy  the 


same  thing— a  piece  of  paper  promising  to  pay 
•1,000  with  interest  in  the  future. 

The  Federal  Reserve  ofBclals,  In  their  state- 
ment, recommended  that  this  sixth  huge  pipe 
line  into  our  money  supply,  too,  be  stopped 
up.  How?  By  the  procedure  Just  indicated— 
by  selling  the  enormous  new  supply  of  Oov- 
ernment bonds  and  notes,  necessary  for  our 
war  finance,  to  individuals,  firms,  and  insti- 
tutions other  than  commercial  banks. 

Go  back  now  snd  survey  all  those  recom- 
mendations of  the  Pederal  Reserve  ofBclals. 
It  will  be  seen  that  every  single  one  of  them 
has  precisely  the  same  purpose — to  block  any 
further  additions  to  our  existing  money  sup- 
ply, already  50  percent  greater  than  it  has 
ever  been  This  in  the  main— although  not 
wholly— Is  how  the  economic  lingo  of  this 
momentous  Pederal  Reserve  statement  can  be 
translated   for   the   average  citizen. 

If  put   into  effect,  woxild  these   proposals 
avert  inflation? 

No  one  can  responsibly  give  a  flat  "Yes"  or 
"No"  answer.  For  this  economic  field  of  what 
causes  great  changes  in  the  general  price 
level  is  far  too  complex  for  exact  prophecy— 
particularly  when  the  predictions  extend  well 
beyond  the  Immediate  future  Nevertheless,  a 
reassuring  answer  can  be  given.  In  the  opin- 
ion cl  the  informed.  Judging  from  all  past 
experience,  these  purely  monetary  measures 
should  avert  any  serious  general  Inflationary 
rise  in  prices.  Particularly  if  they  were  ac- 
companied, as  they  surely  would  be,  by  pres- 
sure from  the  great  buying  agencies  of  the 
Government  against  price  rises,  unjustified 
by  Increased  costs,  on  the  part  of  large  pro- 
ducing groups  Such  pressure  Is  already  be- 
ing widely  and  cautiously  exerted 

THE  WOBST  KIND  OF  INFLATION 

Yet  this  assurance — It  should  be  sharply 
noted — U  for  only  a  comparatively  short 
period.  One  serious  criticism  has  been  lev- 
eled against  these  particular  Federal  Reserve 
proposals,  that  they  do  not  go  nearly  far 
enough,  that  they  are  merely  patching  up  a 
battered  financial  Uncle  Sam  so  that  he  can 
stay  in  the  ring  without  collapsing  during 
the  next  2  or  3  crucial  years.  How  about  af- 
terward? As  a  matter  of  fact,  although 
curiously  it  seems  to  have  been  little  noticed, 
the  Federal  Reserve  officials  themselves  raised 
this  question  in  one  small  guarded  paragraph. 

In  asking  this  question,  tough-minded 
economists  who  have  less  political  reason  to 
be  tactful  are  worried  about  something  too 
often  regarded  as  a  sacred  cow — the  eventual 
collapse  of  the  Government's  credit  If  the 
administration's  fiscal  philosophy  is  not  com- 
pletely changed. 

An  inflation  caused  by  such  a  collapse 
would  be  far  more  serious  than  one  of  the 
type  considered  so  far  In  this  article.  The 
latter  envisages  a  price  rise  caused  by  a  re- 
dundancy of  money,  being  turned  over 
faster,  against  a  supply  of  goods  for  consimi- 
ers  limited  by  wartime  necessities.  It  could 
be  bad  enough — as  we  saw  in  the  beginning 
of  this  article— but  It  could  be  kept  within 
seme  Ijounds.  and  might  at  least  be  expected 
to  go  down  later.  But  shotild  the  Govern- 
ment's credit  ever  collapse,  the  kind  of  price 
rise  we  should  see  would  be.  at  some  time,  ex- 
plosive in  character  and  could  conceivably  go 
far  beyond  a  100-percent  increase  in  the  gen- 
eral price  level.  Moreover,  the  level  might  be 
expected  never  thereafter  to  go  down,  gradu- 
ally or  otherwise. 

This  is  really  the  type  of  price  rise  that 
is  in  the  minds  of  most  people  when  they 
use  the  word  "inflation."  The  fear  can.  of 
course,  be  traced  to  not  very  exact  popular 
knowledge  of  what  happened  in  Germany, 
Russia.  France,  Italy.  Austria,  and  other  Cen- 
tral European  countries  as  an  aftermath  of 
the  last  war.  It  Is  really  a  Justified  distrust 
of  the  paper  money  ctirrently  being  used 
among  a  people.  Because  of  what  they  come 
to  consider  its  certain  and  permanent  de- 


crease in  purchasing  power,  people  prefer  to 
own  goods  and  property  rather  than  money 
or  long-term  debt.    Thus,  the  demand  for 
goods  of  all  kinds  Increases  as  the  demand 
for  money  lessens.    This,  in  a  vicious  spiral, 
causes  the  supply  of  money  itself  to  Increase, 
For  the  Government,  being  imable  at  such 
times  to  borrow  as  much  as  is  necessary,  then 
Is    forced    to    begin    to    use    printing-press 
money  Increasingly  to  pay  its  bills.    In  other 
words,    the    flood    of   paper   money   usually 
comes  as  the  culminating  crisis  of  this  type 
of  inflation.    It  Is  neither  the  beginning  nor 
the  catise  of  the  price  rise,  which  Is  the  usual 
popular  conception.    The  beginning  of  Infla- 
tion nowadays  Is  the  way  we  have  begun— 
by  a  government  borrowing  from  its  banks, 
thus   increasing    the    checking    deposits   its 
citizens    use.    We    are    now   actually    about 
$16,000,000,000  along  this  road. 

The  long-vlsloned  economists  who  want  to 
avert  this  really  dread  type  of  Inflation  have 
their  eyes  on  one  thing:  The  fact  that  the 
Federal  debt  Is  continuing  to  Increase  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  with  no  end  In  sight. 

The  appended  qualification  is  all-impor- 
tant. It  Is  not  the  size  of  the  Federal  debt 
that  Is  the  crux  of  the  matter;  it  is  the  never- 
ending  increase  of  debt.  This  Is  so,  because 
that  Increase,  as  our  survey  shows,  can  take 
place  only  by  actual  additions  or  potential 
additions  to  our  money  supply,  to  a  final 
point  where  that  money  supply  may  become 
so  huge  that  a  distrust  of  the  dollar  wotild 
become  justifiable.  There  is  only  one  pro- 
tection against  a  runaway  Inflation  in  such 
an  event:  Complete  control  by  the  central 
government,  such  as  exists  in  Germany,  of 
all  prices,  production,  and  wages.  This  wstild 
be  the  end  of  the  free-enterprise  system.  In 
other  words,  if  we  ever  see  totalitarianism  in 
the  United  States.  It  can  be  pretty  safely  pre- 
dicted that  it  will  come  rumbling  down  this 
road. 

What,  more  precisely,  is  the  plctiu-e  of  the 
future  these  Jeremiahs  see?  Remember  that 
Jeremiah  proved  to  be  right.  And  what  do 
they  propose  should  be  done  about  it? 

Since  June  1932  our  Pederal  debt,  direct 
and  guaranteed,  has  Increased,  roughly, 
$31,000,000,000,  an  average  of  more  than 
$3,600,000,000  a  year.  This  has  occurred 
without  war.  The  rise  for  this  fiscal  year,  it 
Is  estimated,  will  be  $6,000,000,000.  Next 
year.  It  is  estimated,  it  wUl  be  $9,000,000,000. 
That,  however,  Is  merely  a  stire  lower  limit. 
It  does  not  include  one  vast  Item — the  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  which  few  of  us  grudge, 
that  the  Government  must  borrow  to  help 
Great  Britain. 

THK  ROLX  OP  FXDEXAL  DEBT 

This    takes   us   actually    only    15   months 
away.     Is  It  reasonable  to  expect   that  the 
Federal  debt   will  stop  increasing   June   30. 
1942?    What  Is  magic  about  that  date?     Cer- 
tainly it  will  not  stop  if  the  war  is  still  going 
strong.     Even  should  It  end  before  then,  ova 
military    expenditures   will   continue   to   be 
enormous.     Assume — and   It   is  not   an   un- 
fair assumption — that  the  same  fiscal  philos- 
ophy continues  to  prevail  as  during  the  past 
8  years.    How,  one  can  hear  it  being  asked 
even  now.  can  we  then  dare  risk  deflation  by 
cutting  down  too  much  on  Government  ex- 
penditures?   All    the    political    presstire,    as 
heretofore,  will  be  to  keep  up  and  not  reduce 
the   level   of  Government  spending.    While 
this  is  happening,   how  about  Government 
receipts  from  taxation?    Perhaps,  in  this  war 
boom,  we  shall  go  on  to  even  a  $90,000,000,000 
total  national  Income,  far  above  any  we  have 
ever  had.    But  can  it  be  expected  we  shall 
long  stay  at  this  level  of  national  Income, 
with  all  the  annals  of  business  cycles  before 
us,  and  particularly  the  record  of  depression 
aftermaths  that,  soon  or  late,  follow  every 
war?    Even  If  total  Government  expenditures 
on  armament  are  radically  cut  whenever  the 
war  ends,  tax  receipts,  soon  or  late,  must  also 
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fan  from  their  high  levels  of  the  next  few 
years.  In  such  circvimstances  the  debt  can 
go  only  in  one  direction — up. 

But  where  are  all  these  new  billions,  with 
no  end  year  after  year,  to  come  from — above 
and  beyond  the  money  taken  from  the  people 
in  taxes?  The  reasoning  of  those  who  wish 
to  avert  an  Inflation  over  the  long  pull  must 
be  followed  closely  here,  if  one  is  to  decide 
how  much  weight  to  give  to  It. 

We  saw  six  pipe  lines,  small  and  huge, 
through  which  new  money  is  pumped  Into 
the  existing  money  supply.  There  is  a 
seventh  which  in  several  ways  is  more  impor- 
tant than  any  of  the  others.  This  is  the  one 
only  guardedly  hinted  at  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve cflQcials'  statement,  a  hint  that  only  the 
most  informed  would  detect. 

THE    SAFETT    RESERVOIB 

There  exists  at  all  times,  in  every  modem 
nation,    what    can    be    conceived    of    as    an 
enormous  reservoir  of  potential  money  supply 
alongside  of  the  actual  one.     It  consists  in 
tnis  country  of  the  past  savings  of  the  peo- 
ple that  have  been  invested  in  the  Pederal 
Government's  debt,  plvLs  the   time  deposits 
in  commercial  banks  and  savings  banks.    Di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  th»  American  people's 
savings   have   been    invested   In  direct    and 
guaranteed  Federal  Government  debt  up  to  a 
total  of  at  least  $26,500,(X)0.000.    This  repre- 
sents the  portion  of  the  total  publicly  offered 
Federal   debt   which    is   not  ovmed   by   the 
Federal   Reserve  banks   and  member  banks. 
In  addition,  there  are  time  and  savings  de- 
posits totaling  around  $26,000,000,000.    Thus 
In  this  great  safety  reservoir — as   it   might 
be  considered— there  exists  a  total  potential 
money  supply  of  around  !»52.500.000,000.    This 
does  not  Include  the  pasi  savings  of  the  peo- 
ple Invested  directly  and  Indirectly  In  other 
long-term    debt,    represe.ited    by    State    and 
local  debt,  corporation  bonds,  and  mortgages. 
Refer  back  to  that  great  potential  money 
supply  that  the  Federal  Reserve  officials  nre 
principally    concerned    about — the    $47,000,- 
000,000  that  could  be  created  by  bank  lend- 
ing to  businessmen.    Th  s  can  change  from 
a  potentiality  to  an  actus  llty  only  graduaUy, 
only  as  new  borrowers  aie  found.    But  here 
is  a  larger  potential  money  supply,  and  one 
already   in   existence.     How   much   common 
sense  Is  there  in  fearing  the  one  and  ignoring 
the  other,  particularly  when,  in  the  second 
case,  the  potential  money  supply  can  change 
into  actual  money  supply  not  gradually  but 
swiftly,  explosively,   at   that   moment   when 
confidence  in  the  Government's  future   in- 
^  tentions  with  regard  to  its  debt  can  be  Justi- 
fiably questioned? 

There  are  immediate  and  close  connec- 
tions— sluices,  they  might  be  considered — 
between  this  great  Ignored  reservoir  of  po- 
tential money  supply  and  the  existing  one 
dally  being  used.  Thln^  back,  and  you  will 
recall  how  the  continuous  flow  between  them 
occurs.  When  a  savings-bank  depositor  de- 
mands cash  from  his  bank,  spends  It,  and 
the  recipient  deposits  the  money  in  a  com- 
mercial bank.  It  becomes  a  commercial -bank 
deposit— part  of  the  existing  money  supply 
being  dally  swapped  by  businessmen  for 
goods.  The  same  thing  happens,  we  saw, 
when  an  individual  takes  a  Government  bond 
out  of  his  strongbox— Indeed,  any  bond— and 
seUs  it  to  a  commercial  bank.  He  receives 
for  the  piece  of  paper  a  bank  deposlt^-a  bank 
promise  to  pay  dollars— which  at  his  wUl  he 
can  swap  for  goods  and  which  remains  part 
of  the  Nation's  total  money  supply  as  long 
as  any  commercial  bank  owns  the  bond. 

One  of  the  things  the  Federal  Reserve  of- 
ficials recommended  vrat  that  every  attempt 
be  made  to  divert  the  new  Government  debt 
that  must  be  created  by  war  necessities  Into 
this  great  safety  reservoir.  At  a  minimum, 
this  new  Government  debt  will  amount  to 
$15  000.000.000  within  tHe  next  15  months; 
and  after  that.  If  there  is  no  change  in  the 
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Government's  fiscal  philosophy,  billions 
more,  year  after  year. 

But  here  a  burning  question  is  raised  by 
the  long-vlsloned  economists,  whose  views  I 
am  here  presenting.  How  much  potential 
money  supply  can  the  walls  of  this  great 
safety  reservoir  stand  before  finally  there 
comes  a  calamitous  flood  Into  the  actual 
money  supply?  More  specifically,  with  ever- 
new  additions  yearly,  how  long  will  all  this 
privately  owned  Government  debt  be  held7 

Suppose  the  Government's  continued  finan- 
cial excesses,  year  after  year,  with  no  end, 
finally  make  one  fear  Justifiable — that  there 
will  arise  an  irresistible  political  pressure  to 
get  rid  of  this  great  Incubus  of  national  debt, 
to  repudiate  at  least  a  good  porton  of  it. 
This  could  be  done  swiftly  under  present  cir- 
cumstances by  writing  up  the  value  in  paper 
dollars  of  the  Government  s  great  hoard  of 
gold. 

POSSmiLrriES  of  OXVALtJATION 

Under  such  circimistances,  who  can  be  the 
buyers  of  this  old  Oovenmient  debt  which 
would  then  fiood  wholesale  upon  the  market? 
Only  the  12  Pedf  ral  Reserve  banks  and  the 
thousands  of  banks  below  them,  and  they 
would  be  obhged  to  buy.  For  if  the  value  of 
the  Government  securities  they  now  own  is 
allowed  substantially  to  drop,  all  their  caplUl 
and  surplus  would  be  wiped  out  as  a  result 
of  the  loss.  Thxis  the  market  value  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds  must  be  "supported"— as  the 
term  is — by  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
it  can  be  supported  only  by  purchases  of 
them. 

But  in  that  case  there  you  are.  right  back 
to  the  situation  which  the  Federal  Reserve 
officials  are  aiming  to  avoid.  For  the  banks 
could  absorb  this  sudden  fiood  of  old  Gov- 
ernment debt  only  by.  in  effect,  extending 
new  credit  to  the  Government.  But  we  saw 
that  this  simply  would  mean  enormously  in- 
creasing the  checking  deposits  which  all  of  us 
use  every  day. 

In  other  words,  this  great  present  reservoir 
of  potential  money  supply,  represented  by 
privately  owned  Government  debt  and  time 
and  savjigs  deposits,  would  have  to  be  trans- 
formed suddenly  Into  actual  money  supply. 
There   is  the  danger. 

It  is  helpful  to  distinguish  sharply  the  role 
of  gold  m  such  a  situation.  In  two  articles 
that  appeared  In  the  Post  last  year,  entitled 
"The  Real  Danger  In  Our  Gold. "  I  showed 
that  there  Is  only  one  means  which  modern 
governments  use  to  wipe  out  part  or  all  of 
their  debt— by  devaluing  their  paper  money 
in  terms  of  gold.  The  main  point  of  these 
articles  was  that  by  Its  monopolization  of  the 
greatest  hoard  of  gold  in  history,  now  $22,- 
000,000.000  worth,  our  own  Government  was 
m  a  historically  unique  position  to  benefit 
by  such  a  program.  By  calling  a  gold  dollar— 
which  It  can  do  by  law  overnight — 4  5  grains 
of  pure  gold  Instead  of  13.71  grains.  It  can 
pay  off  roughly  $45,000,000,000  of  its  debt, 
and  not  relinquish  an  ounce  of  gold. 

But  what  would  happen  in  such  circum- 
stances? The  Government  could  issue  $45.- 
000,000.000  of  gold  certificates  against  the 
new  "profit"  It  would  acquire.  It  would  de- 
posit these  m  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
It  could  then  issue  checks  against  thU  to 
the  bond  owners.  Its  debt  would  thus  prac- 
tically all  be  wiped  out.  But  the  excess  re- 
serves of  the  banks  would  then  be  increased 
literally  by  billions,  and  so.  too.  the  check- 
ing deposits  we  all  use  as  part  of  our  money 
supply  Thus,  surely  enough,  our  Govern- 
ment can  wipe  out  its  debt  by  thU  means 
overnight.  But  it  can  also,  by  doing  so.  in- 
sure a  runaway  inflation  overnight. 

Here  then  is  the  long-term,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  short-term,  view  of  what 
can  bring  about  a  really  serious  inflationary 
rts"  m  prices.  The  nub  of  it  is  this:  The 
threat  of  Inflation  over  the  long  term  rests 
in  one  fact  only— that  our  Federal  debt  has 
increased  without  a  stop  for  10  years,  is  con- 


tinuing to  Increase  faster  than  ever,  mnd 
there  is  no  visible  end  without  •  complete 
about-face  In  fiscal  philosophy. 

The  economisu  who  in  general  hold  this 
view  believe  that  specific  measures  like  those 
suggested  by  the  Federal  Reserve  officials  can 
be  helpful  In  deferring  an  Inflationary  rise 
in  prices  over  the  short  term,  but  in  the  end 
they  must  be  futile  unless  something  much 
more  drastic  is  done.  That  something  is  to 
tax.  tax.  and  tax — and  on  the  other  side  to 
cut.  cut,  and  cut  expenses,  all  to  one  final 
end:  that  the  debt  itself  stops  rising.  This 
can  be  done — one  responsible  group  has 
pointed  out.  the  National  Economy  League — 
without  impeding  even  such  vast  war  expen- 
ditures Bs  we  are  aow  engaged  in. 

The  time    to  stop  this   rlslnt;   debt,   they 
aver,  is  now;  not  that  future  Micawber  date 
which   for   8   years    the   administration    has 
set.   "When   we   are   able    to  "     The    Nation 
will  never  be  able  to  meet  iU  expenses   in 
full,  they  say.  until  one  date — wlien  it  de- 
cides to.     Anyone  who  is  inclined   to  con- 
sider this  position  the  m.*re  habitual  plaint 
of  die-hard  Budget  balancers  owes  It  to  him- 
self to  read  attentively  the  document  ana- 
lyzed   all    through    this    article.      Certainly 
our  present  Federal  Reserve  ofTlcials  cannot 
be     accused     of     t>elng     antladministration. 
They   say:  "There   cannot    be  any    question 
[note  the  pcsitlveness  of  this)    that  when- 
ever the  country  approaches  a  condition  of 
full    utilization    of    Its    economic    capacity, 
with  appropriate  consideration  of  both  em- 
ployment and  production,  the  Budget  should 
be  balanced."     But  prior  to  that   they   also 
say:  "The  volume  of  physical  production  is 
now  greater  than  ever  before  and     •     •     • 
is    certain    to    rise    to    stUl    higher    levels." 
Doesnt    that    mean— and    what    newspaper 
reader    needs    even    these    experU    to    tell 
him?— that   we   are   right   now    epproachlng 
"a  condition  of  full  utilization  of  our  eco- 
nomic capacity  "?     Add  two  and  two.     Were 
these  men.  or  were  they  not.  warning  in  as 
guarded  a  way  as  they  could.  polltlcaLy.  that 
the  long  uninterrupted  rise  In  the  Federal 
debt  must  at  last  stop? 

The  Gibson  Girl  In  this  Inflation  moon 
must  be  now  fairly  well  delineated  to  anyone 
who  has  followed  thU  survey.  The  ordinary 
man  asks  a  simple  question  about  inflation:^ 
"Are  we  going  to  have  one  in  this  country?" 
He  can  himself  give  the  answer  with  these 
keys.  But  he  must  be  careful  to  give  it  both 
for  a  short  period— of,  say,  2  or  3  years — and 
for  a  longer  period— of,  say.  10  or  12  years. 

For  the  short  period,  the  mcst  Judicious 
answer  is:  "It  depends."  It  depends  almost 
wholly  on  Congress  and  the  administration. 
If  the  purely  monetary  precautions  suggested 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  officials  are  taken,  the 
answer  is  probably  no  inflationary  rise  in 
prices.  If  they  are  not  taken,  the  arswer 
must  be  yes.  even  for  the  short  period,  un- 
less the  production  of  goods  purchasable  by 
consumers  rises  greatly.  In  spite  of  the  in- 
creased share  of  the  total  production  the 
Government  is  obliged  to  Uke  for  war  needs. 
No  one  Is  In  a  position  to  predict  whether 
this  latter  happy  event  can  or  will  happen, 
and  certainly,  from  all  past  experience,  pru- 
dence would  dictate  that  we  dare  not  count 
on  Its  happening.  It  would  almost  be  pure 
luck. 

THE   CaUClAL  BOLB  OF    GOLD 

For  the  long  period,  also,  the  Judldotis 
answer  must  be:  'Tt  depends"  Here  It  de- 
pends upon  whether  the  rise  in  the  Federal 
debt  Is  soon  seen  to  be  permanently  ended- 
ThU  certainly  will  avert  the  more  serious 
type  of  inflation  because  It  will  be  cleor  at 
that  moment,  and  never  before,  that  even- 
tual repudiation  of  part  or  all  of  the  debt— 
by  writing  up  the  valtie  of  our  gold  hoard — 
will  never  be  resorted  to  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. If  this  eventuality  need  never  be 
feared,  cur  Government's  securities— as  they 
always  should  and  always  have  been  in  the 
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past— would  remain  over  the  long  run  the 
safteat  investment  for  anybody  to  own.  The 
walls  of  that  great  safety  reservoir  of  poten- 
tUl  money  supply— privately  owned  Govern- 
ment debt,  and  time  and  savings  deposits- 
will   never  cnmible  suddenly   like   those  of 

Jericho.  ..... 

Tb  avert  this  dreadest  form  of  Inflation 
It  is  Just  as  imperative  that  the  Government 
end  Its  monopolization  of  gold  as  that  It  put 
an  end  to  the  uninterrupted  Increase  of  the 
debt.  The  two  are  lnseparat)le  as  part  of 
the  same  purpose— that  the  credit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  all  time  be  put  above  question- 
ing. 

The  conunon  notion  that  Government  own- 
ership of  gold  18  necessary  to  help  our 
farmers  and  manufacturers  meet  lower  prices 
m  foreign  markelj  Is  wholly  without  validity. 
The  Government's  monopolized  hoard  of 
$22,000.000  000  of  gold  actually  now  serves  no 
purpose  save  one — It  enables  the  Government, 
by  another  develuatlon.  to  use  the  resulting 
"profit"  to  wipe  out  part  or  all  of  Its  debt. 

This  puts  the  Government  In  a  strange 
position.  It  asks  us  all — and  who  will  re- 
fujje? — to  lend  it  money  in  this  true  crisis  of 
cur  history.  Ye:  It  retains  the  means,  in  a 
quick  crisis  and  with  little  notice,  to  make 
the  Government  debt  we  all  own,  directly  and 
Indirectly,  far  less  valuable  and.  should  It  so 
decide,  even  worthless. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  any  thoughtful 
citizen  that  the  men  responsible  for  running 
the  Government  cannot  possibly  have  In 
mind  any  such  ultimate  purpose  of  taking 
advantage  of  tens  of  millions  of  citizens  In 
this  way — all  the  little  savings-bank  deposi- 
tors, the  life-Insurance  policyholders,  the  fu- 
ture beneficiaries  of  Its  old-age  and  unem- 
ployment trust  funds,  the  owners  of  United 
States  savings  bonds,  and  all  the  wage  earn- 
ers of  the  Nation. 

But  since  It  can  have  no  such  purpose  of 
calling  $22,000,000,000  of  gold  $44,000,000,000 
or  $66,000,000,000.  or  points  between  or  be- 
yond, and  since  Its  monopolization  of  gold 
serves  no  single  purpose  other  than  that,  why 
should  the  administration  not  demonstrate 
to  the  people  by  action  that  it  does  not  In- 
tend, now  or  ever,  to  use  Its  hoarded  gold 
lor  this  purpose?  The  final  bedrock  of 
credit  Is  deeds,  not  words.  Such  a  valuable 
demonstration  can  be  given  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  In  an  extremely  simple 
way— by  restoring  gold  to  circulation. 

This  procedure  does  not  merely  mean  the 
rather  unimportant  matter  of  coining  gold 
and  letting  anylxxly  own  gold  coins  who 
wants  to.  It  means  something  Infinitely 
more  vital.  It  means  ending  the  Govern- 
ment monopoly  ownership  of  gold.  It  means 
"canceling  most  of  the  gold  certificates,  re- 
turning the  gold — as  the  certificates  prom- 
ise— to  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  to 
the  cash  drawers  of  the  thousands  of  banks, 
whenever  they  want  to  ask  for  It.  If  the 
Government  Isn't  the  owner  of  the  $22,000.- 
000.000  of  gold,  obviously  It  can't  profit  over- 
night by  arbitrarily  writing  up  Its  value  In 
paper  dollars.  In  short,  without  owning  the 
gold.  It  cannot  repudiate  Its  debt  by  means 
of  another  devaluation:  and  that's  really  the 
only  effectual  way  It  can  repudiate  Its  debt. 

THI    RETVSIC    TO    NOtMAL 

It  may  be  asked,  would  not  gold  then  be 
hoarded  by  some  cltlaens  In  the  hope  that 
later  on  they  will  benefit?  The  answer  is 
that,  if  the  Government  never  devalues.  It 
is  Just  as  senseless  for  an  Individual  to  hoard 
gold  dollars  as  silver  cartwiieels  or  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  we  all  use.  No  one,  for- 
eigner or  citizen,  can  "unjustly  enrich"  him- 
self at  the  expense  ol  the  American  people 
by  hoarding  gold  dollars,  unless  the  United 
States  Government  Itself  by  a  further  de- 
valuation enriches  him.  And  that  Is  precisely 
what  the  Gcvernment.  In  ending  its  monopoly 
ownership,  will  then  be  demcnsuatlng  It 
will  not  do. 


There  would  be  nothing  abnormal  about 
the  monetary  situation  then  existing.  On 
the  contrary,  It  would  be  a  return  to  a  his- 
toric normal.  Never  before  In  our  history, 
before  1933,  was  all  the  gold  In  the  Nation 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  For  144 
years  prior  to  that  time — through  every  one 
of  otir  wars  and  all  our  numerous  depres- 
sions— practically  all  of  the  gold  In  the  Nation 
had  been  owned  by  the  banks  and  by  the 
citizens  of  the  Nation,  not  by  the  Government. 
But  would  It  not  be  possible  at  any  time 
for  Congress  to  reenact  this  law,  requiring  aU 
gold  again  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Federal 
Government?  If  so,  how  would  a  present 
end  to  Government  monopolization  of  gold 
establish  that  necessary  permanent  confidence 
In  the  long-future  Intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment? 

The  answer  Is,  "Of  course,  this  can  hap- 
pen." But  It  Is  by  no  means  the  full  answer. 
An  entirely  different  situation  would  then 
exist,  as  compared  with  1933.  when  In  a  time 
of  panic  this  historically  unique  law  was 
passed  and  when  the  gold  In  this  country 
amounted  to  only  $4,000,000,000  The  mere 
proposal  of  It  would  be  notice  to  literally 
tens  of  millions  of  little  Government  credit- 
ors, direct  and  Indirect,  of  what  was  afoot. 
It  Is  they  who  would  have  to  pay  the  piper. 
Never  before  in  our  history  have  there  been 
so  many  millions  of  them.  Never  before, 
also,  are  they  so  widely  aware — it  can  be  ven- 
tured— of  the  great  personal  stake  they  have 
m  keeping  the  Federal  Government  from  an 
eventual  bankruptcy  procedure,  which  this 
action  would  really  represent. 

It  can  easily  be  Imagined  xhat  later  on 
there  may  be  political  pressure  to  have  the 
Government  once  again  monopolize  the  own- 
ership of  gold  preparatory  to  devaluing  the 
dollar  radically.  But  with  the  ownership 
of  so  much  gold,  this  would  actually  be  a 
proposal  that  we  should  seriously  consider  a 
Federal  barxkruptcy  procedure,  iind  politically, 
except  under  panic,  would  not  be  easy  to 
carry  through,  and  certainly  It  should  not 
be.  There  Is  a  good  alternative  always  to 
be  offered  for  national  discussion — that  we 
tax  ourselves  still  more,  up  to  n  third  or  even 
two-fifths  of  our  national  Income,  If  neces- 
sary. European  governments  at  war  are  do- 
ing even  more,  and  we  have  far  more  leeway 
than  they.  In  other  words.  If  ever  It  should 
be  seriously  proposed  to  reenact  this  law  after 
It  had  been  repealed,  this  could  and  should 
take  place  only  after  the  kind  of  Nation-wide, 
thorough  discussion  that  suet,  a  measure  as 
dollar  devaluation.  Involving  a  national- 
bankruptcy  procedure,  should  have.  In  that 
discussion,  the  best  Interests  of  all  groups 
In  the  population  would  be  properly  con- 
sidered. 

What  can  an  ordinary  citizen  do  about 
inflation?  His  normal  reaction.  In  my  own 
opinion.  Is  atjout  as  unwise  as  It  can  possibly 
be.  He  thinks  only  of  protecting  his  own 
personal  future.  His  Instinct  Is.  as  he  puts 
it,  to  try  to  "Ijeat  Inflation."  He  buys  this, 
he  sells  that,  he  hoards  the  other,  Intensify- 
ing the  general  price  rise  by  every  action  he 
takes,  and  merely  piling  up  more  trouble  in 
the  future  for  himself  and  everybody  else. 

For,  m  that  tjrpe  of  Inflation  caused  by  dis- 
trxist  of  a  nation's  money,  all  the  historical 
records  show  that  It  Is  only  the  nimblest  and 
shrewdest  speculators,  bopping  from  the 
ownership  of  one  thing  to  another  as  cir- 
cumstances change  almost  daily,  who  can  In 
the  end  hope  to  save  themselves  from  great 
loss.  Both  the  political  and  economic 
changes  are  so  incalculable  that,  in  fact, 
practically  everybody  loses.  And  this  Is  Inevi- 
table. For,  In  the  larger  sense,  an  Inflation 
of  this  type  really  means  that  the  people  as 
a  whole  are  finally  taking  their  losses  as  a 
result  of  previous  fiscal  excesses.  A  great 
readjustment  of  the  ownership  of  property 
Is  occurring,  the  final  result  of  which  Is  to 
determine  who  are  to  stand  the  losses  which 


inexorably  must  be  assumed.  And.  as  we 
saw,  in  the  end  it  Is  always  the  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  little  people  of  the  Nation  who  have 
to  stand  the  greater  part  of  the  loss,  both  as 
long-term  creditors  and  as  wage  earners. 

Yet  there  does  exist  one  simple  way  for  the 
individual  to  "beat  inflation"  of  this  dread 
t3rpe — namely,  to  help  avert  it. 

If  everybody  concentrated  upon  that  pub- 
lic objective,  instead  of  worrying  about  his 
own  little  sensitive  skin,  he  would  be  acting 
with  real  Intelligence.  It  Is  actually  the  only 
effectual  thing  the  Individual  can  do  to  beat 
inflation  caused  by  distrust  of  a  nation's 
money.  Personal  efforts  at  protection  are  in 
almost  every  case  futile  In  the  long  run. 
What,  specifically,  can  every  one  of  us  do? 
First,  to  the  limit  of  our  ability,  we  can 
each  one  of  us  lend  all  he  can  to  the  Federal 
Government.  That  will  keep  our  present 
huge  money  supply  from  dangerously  rising. 
Second,  we  can  every  one  of  us  hold  on 
to  that  debt,  relinquishing  It  only  to  meet 
the  direst  personal  emergencies. 

Third,  as  a  corollary  to  this  patriotic  ac- 
tion we  can  insist  upon  a  demonstration,  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  that  it 
will  never  repudiate  this  Government  debt 
we  hold  by  again  writing  up  the  value  of 
gold.  This  demonstration  must  be  by  ac- 
tion, not  words.  It  must  consist  of  the 
restoration  of  gold  to  circulation  by  repeal 
of  the  law,  passed  in  1933,  setting  up  for 
the  first  time  In  our  long  history  the  monop- 
olized ownership  of  gold  by  the  Government. 
Fourth,  we  can  demand  of  our  congres- 
sional representatives — In  order  to  avoid  an 
Inflationary  price  rise  over  the  short  term — 
that  all  the  carefully  considered  proposals  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  of&clals  be  enacted  into 
law. 

Fifth,  we  can  Insist  upon,  and  every  one 
of  us  be  ready  to  bear,  greater  and  greater 
Federal  taxes.  This  would  tend  to  stop  the 
dangerous  continuous  Increase  In  the  Fed- 
eral debt,  which,  as  we  saw,  was  the  real  key 
to  Inflation  over  the  long  term. 

Sixth,  as  a  matter  of  Justice,  If  we  are  all 
willingly  paying  far  more  to  the  Government 
In  taxes,  we  can  insist  that  every  possible 
cut  In  nonmllltary  expenditures  be  put  Into 
effect  at  once,  and  that  no  political  obstacles 
be  allowed  henceforth  to  prevent  this. 

Soventh,  as  members  of  pressure  groups — 
and  there  are  millions  of  us  who  are — we 
must  change  the  direction  of  our  pressure. 
We  must  exert  it  not  upon  Congress  but  upon 
our  own  misled  leaders,  demanding  that  they 
cease  herding  the  Government  blindly  along 
the  road  to  a  bankruptcy  procedure.  Every 
little  portion  of  pork  we  get  from  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  member  of  a  pressure  group 
we  shall  surely  pay  back  later  with  usurious 
Interest  In  the  loss  we  shall  sutaln  in  an 
ultimate  Inflation.  Members  of  pressure 
groups  are  direct  and  Indirect  long-term  cred- 
itors, like  almost  everybody  else,  and  pre- 
dominantly belong  to  the  classes  who  are 
most  hurt  by  Inflation. 

IT'S  TIME  TO  BE  ADtTLTS 

What  this  all  spells  out.  quite  plainly.  Is 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  everybody  without 
exception.  But  it  Is  merely  being  adult  to 
recognize  that  for  the  Individual  war  means 
nothing  but  sacrlflce.  We  are  In  a  world  era 
of  war  and  have  to  stand  the  gaff,  whatever 
our  opinions  may  be,  whether  we  like  It  or 
not.  and  whether  we  get  into  the  actual 
conflict  or  not. 

We  can  either  meet  and  stand  these  nec- 
essary personal  sacrifices  with  open  eyes, 
paying  for  them  no  matter  how  it  hurts,  or, 
misled  by  politicians  who  think  we  cannot 
be  treated  as  adults,  the  sacriflces  can  be 
ostensibly  deferred.  Ostensibly!  For  we, 
not  our  children,  will  pay  the  great  bill  for 
this  war  era  Just  the  same.  In  that  case  we 
win  pay  it.  probably  within  a  decade,  by  an 
Inflation — with  all  the  ominous  disorder 
that  will  enuil. 
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There  is  no  out  for  this,  tf  we  do  not 
make  up  our  minds  as  a  really  Intelligent 
democracy  to  pay,  to  know  we  are  paying, 
and  to  be  willing  to  suffer  all  the  inconven- 
iences of  paying,  as  we  i;o  along. 


Reclamation  Possibilitie$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OP  NEBaA.SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  April  17.  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS,  OP 
NEBRASkA 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
statement  made  by  mt-  today  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee: 

STATEMENT  OF  REFRESENT/vTIVZ  CAKL  T.  CXJSTI8, 
OF  NEBRASKA,  BEFORE  THE  APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HCUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES ON  APRIL   17,  1941 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  briefly 
concerning  the  appropriations  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  I  am  Interested  In 
the  Case -Wheeler  program  and  the  regular 
reclamation  work  and  investigation  activ- 
ities of  the  Bureau. 

First,  in  my  statement  to  you  last  year, 
I  remarked  on  the  value  of  the  North  Platte 
Federal  reclamation  pr^jject  to  the  people 
of  that  area,  as  contrasted  to  those  areas 
without  irrigation  whl.:h  suffered  severely 
from  the  drought.  It  will  Interest  you  to 
know  that  whUe  77  of  the  93  counties  in 
Nebraska  showed  a  de<Tease  in  population 
from  1930  to  1940,  Scott sblufl  County,  which 
depends  on  the  North  Platte  project,  had  a 
gain  of  18.3  percent.  Practically  every  Irri- 
gated county,  whether  in  the  Great  Plains 
or  to  the  westward,  showed  an  Increase  In 
population.  In  the  Great  Plains,  more  than 
500  counties  out  of  650  showed  losses  in 
popvaation  while  to  th-;  westward  where  ir- 
rigation and  water  conservation  prevail,  only 
32  counties  out  of  30{»  showed  a  loss. 

Second,  it  was  estimated  by  competent  ob- 
servers that  350.000  femllies  in  the  Great 
Plains  were  uprooted  during  the  10-year 
period,  largely  due  to  the  drought.  About 
half  of  these  moved  ixestward  seeking  new 
opportunities  for  a  livelihood  and  disrupted 
the  economy  of  the  States  to  which  they  fled. 
Third,  testimony  at  !«veral  hearings,  con- 
firmed by  subsequent  information,  indicates 
that  the  dislodgment  of  farm  families  In 
the  Great  Plains  Is  continuing.  Farms  in 
Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  perhaps  in  other 
States,  are  being  advert  sed  for  sale  and  these 
uprooted  families  are  generally  moving 
westward. 

My  attention  has  Just  been  called  to  the 
report  of  the  Califomin  border  patrol.  This 
report  shows  that  in  December  1940  the 
number  of  Nebraskans  entered  California  in 
need  of  manual  emplcyment  was  twice  the 
total  for  December  of   1939. 

Weather  Bureau  reports,  while  showing 
Improvement  in  climatic  conditions  in  some 
sections  of  the  Great  Plains,  indicate  that  the 
drotight  harnot  been  broken  in  some  sections 
of  Nebraska  and  other  States. 

The  uprooting  of  Great  Plains  families 
and  their  migration  westward  U  peoiUarly 


the  problem  of  the  States  directly  affected, 
but  the  xmfortunate  effects  are  national  in 
scope.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
relief  expenditures  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  7  years  of  two  and  one-half  billion 
dollars  In  the  17  States  of  the  arid  and  seml- 
arld  region.  These  expenditures  were  like 
putting  a  barrel  under  a  leak  In  the  roof.  So 
far,  other  than  the  limited  appropriations 
that  have  been  given  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  a  few  other  agencies,  no  con- 
structive steps  have  been  taken  toward  a 
permanent  solution  of  the  problem  Few  of 
these  areas  affected  by  the  drought,  or  to 
which  migrant  farm  families  have  fled,  offer 
opportunities  for  employment  In  national- 
defense  industries.  In  fact,  those  few  who 
will  get  work  In  these  Industries  are  mostly 
unskilled,  except  as  farmers,  and,  when  the 
emergency  Is  over,  they  will  again  be  a  part 
of  the  relief  problem. 

Another  phase  of  national  slgniflcance  is 
the  loss  of  the  buying  power  that  comes  from 
self -sustaining  farm  families.  Well-posted 
economists  advised  o\ir  committee  that  for 
>  each  Irrigated  farm  at  least  two  families  v  ere 
stabilized  in  nearby  towns  and  cities  through 
the  distribution  of  the  farm  income.  Mid- 
western, eastern,  and  southern  manufac- 
turers, who  are  Interested  in  maintaining  a 
home  market  for  their  products  should  take 
heed. 

This  committee  Is  aware  of  the  work  of  the 
Tolan  Committee  for  the  Investigation  of  the 
Migration  of  Destitute  Persons.  That  com- 
mittee has  found  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
homeless  families  on  our  highways  today 
come  from  the  area  of  the  Great  Plains 
States.  I  wish  to  refer  to  some  of  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

Specifically,  the  committee  which  con- 
ducted exhaustive  hearings  in  eight  cities  of 
the  country,  recommends  anchoring  families 
in  their  present  locations  through  continu- 
ance and  extension  of  the  water  conserva- 
tion and  utilization  program  in  the  Great 
Plains  and  elsewhere,  and  of  the  supplemen- 
tal water  developments  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  It  also  urges  return  to  the 
land  of  agrlcvUtural  migrants  now  In  the 
West  through  settlement  on  reclamation 
projects  now  being  brought  In. 

Recognition  Is  accorded  the  fact  that  at 
the  present  rate  of  appropriations,  the  recla- 
mation program  can  provide  for  only  a  small 
part  of  the  migrant  families.  The  program 
is.  however,  singled  out  as  one  of  the  very 
few  constructive  methods  now  being  offered 
for  combating  conditions  that  contribute  to 
migrations  and  to  the  continuance  of  the 
hopeless  wanderings  of  several  hundred 
thousand  families  In  the  West. 
The  report  filed  on  April  4  urges  steps— 

(1)  "To  care  for  potential  migrants  In  ag- 
riculture" by  the  continuance  and  extension 
at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  feasible  of  water  conser- 
vation and  pump  Irrigation  \inder  the 
Wheeler-Case  program,  the  water  facilities 
program,  and  the  provision  of  public  aid  In 
construction  of  reclamation  projects. 

(2)  "To  care  for  migrant  families — now  in 
the  West— who  are  trying  to  get  a  new  start, 
and  for  whom  a  return  to  their  point  of 
origin  is  not  a  feasible  solution"  by  provid- 
ing an  opportunity  to  return  to  Independent 
farming,  to  the  limit  of  the  faculties  now 
available,  on  reclamation  projects  now  open- 
ing up.  and  through  the  Farm  Security  and 

other  aid. 

In  support  of  the  recommendations,  the 
committee  headed  by  Representative  John  H. 
ToLAN  of  California,  quotes  copiotisly  from 
the  testimony  of  Commissioner  John  C.  Page, 
cO.  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  at  a  hearing 
in  Lincoln.  Nebr.  On  the  first  recommenda- 
tion, Mr.  Page  reported  that  in  10  years,  if 
appropriations  are  maintained  at  the  current 


rate.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  proJecU  wUl  b« 
able  to  accomplish  theae  results: 

Eighty-five  thousand  farm  famllle*  now 
facing  water  shortages  wlU  be  made  secure 
in  their  present  locations,  while  cities  and 
towns  with  three  times  the  rural  population 
will  be  stabilized. 

Twenty  to  twenty-flve  thousand  families 
remaining  In  the  Great  Plains  and  Similar 
areas,  who  otherwlae  would  be  forced  to  mi- 
grate, will  be  rehabUtUted. 

The  committee  otMerves  that  this  work  of 
anchoring  farm  families  in  their  present  loca- 
tions is  additional  to  the  reclamation  proj- 
ects' offer  of  new  settlement  opportunities. 
It  urges  construction  of  theae  latter  project* 
"to  provide  lor  as  many  agricultural  migranU 
as  possible  an  opportunity  to  return  to  in- 
dependent farming." 

Commissioner  Page  Is  again  quoted  as  testi- 
fying that  If  appropriations  are  continued 
at  present  rate*  for  10  years,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  may  be  expected  to  provide 
40.000  to  60.000  new  farm  homes  on  irrigated 
lands  where  settlen*  will  be  self-stistalnlng. 
From  75.000  to  100.000  additional  families  wUl 
be  supported  In  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
that  will  rise  or  expand  In  the  wake  of  irri- 
gation developments. 

With  these  few  observations,  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  from  a  SUte  that  has  suffered 
heavily  from  drought  and  lack  of  water  con- 
Ber\'ation,  I  urge  this  committee  to  go  the 
limit  of  Its  Judgment  with  re«pect  to  financ- 
ing the  Federal  reclamation  program.  In 
particular.  I  addrees  myself  to  two  tpeciflo 
items :  / 

First,  the  need  for  adeqwrte  funds  to  per- 
mit the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  advance 
Its  surveys  and  Investigations.  Before  we  ask 
that  money  should  be  spent,  we  must  know 
about  the  engineering  and  economic  feed- 
blllty  of  proposed  reclamation  developments. 
There  should  be  a  million  and  a  half  dollar* 
for  Investigation*. 

Second,  I  urge  thl*  eommlttee  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  increasing  the  recom- 
mended appropriations  of  $3,500,000  annually 
for  water  conservation  and  utilization  proj- 
ects in  the  Great  Plains  and  other  esUbllshed 
agricultural  areas.  This  amount  is  too  smaU 
to  advance  project*  m  the  Great  Plains,  let 
alone  those  In  other  SUtes  to  the  westward 
which  are  now  sharing  in  its  program.  I  urge 
six  mlUlon  for  the  Caae-Wheeler  program. 

I  feel  tha.  you  are  weU  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  speedy  completion  of  project* 
under  construction  There  are  ample  rea- 
sons for  advancing  this  work.  Irrigated  land 
Is  necessary  to  settle  famUie*  now  in  the 
West,  and  supplemental  water  supplies  which 
may  be  provided  In  Colorado,  California,  and 
other  States  are  ntal  to  the  maintenance  of 
established  agricultural  communiUe*. 


I  Am  Um  Cherry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEIBSEMTATIVIB 


Thursday.  AprQ  17.  1941 


POEM  BT  GUT  BOOART.  BEAUMCWIT.  CALIF. 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave   to   extend  my   remarks   In   tiM 
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Rkcord.  I  Include  the  following  poem  by 
Ouy  Bogart,  of  Beaumont,  Calif.: 

I  AM  THl  CHXUT 

I  am  the  CLerry. 

My  r«l  wealth  wings  from  white  petals  be- 
neath blXM  skies — 
I  am  the  Spirit  of  America. 

Mine  the  redeeming  red: 
Red  lips  of  mother-kiss  and  red  rosea  of 

home  garden: 
Red  rim  of  rainbow  arch  of  promise; 
Red  mammallal   blood  Unking  continents 

and  eons; 
Red  s'rlpes  of  Old  Glory; 
And  my  rich  red  greeting — 

I  am  the  Cherry. 

I  am  sunlight  Incarnate. 

Wedded  to  earth  elements: 

My  blood  crystal-dropt  from  heaven's  bowl, 

Through  soil  and  sap  to  nectar'd  miracle — 

I  am  the  Cherry. 

For  ucetlc  and  epicure 
My  lure. 

I  was  companion  of  America's  pioneers. 
George  Washington  knew  me  as  a  child. 
F.  D.  R.  ate  of  my  fruit  In  youth. 
I  have  come  through  the  ages — across  seas 
and  centuries. 

I  am  the  Cherry. 

I  am  home  In  the  East: 

I  rejoice  In  mid -empire  by  lakes  and  rivers 

titanic: 
I  am  known  In  the  mountains; 
I  am  Queen  In  the  West. 

I  am  the  Cherry. 

Bat  me  for  contentment: 
Bat  me  for  health. 
Fnnn  the  heart  of  the  orchard. 
From  the  heat  of  the  oven. 
My  vitrmlns  greet  you. 

X  am  the  Cherry. 

American  am  I. 
Red  la  my  maturity: 
White  la  my  Easter  Dawn; 
Blue  are  the  skies  above  me. 


X  am  symbol  of  freedom — 
X  am  the  Cherry. 


— Guy  Bogart. 


laiportation  of  Lirestock  and  Africultural 
Products 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  April  17,  1941 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  KANSAS  LEGISLA- 
TURE AND  TABLE  BY  THE  TARIFF 
COMMISSION 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  includ- 
ing House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  10 
approved  by  the  Kansas  Legislature  on 
March  14. 1941.  in  opposition  to  the  pur- 
chase or  admission  to  this  country  of 
any  livestock  or  agricultural  commodi- 


ties in  competition  with  our  own.  I  am 
also  including  a  table  furnished  me  by 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
giving  the  value  of  the  agricultural  im- 
ports for  1938,  1939,  and  1940. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution   10 

Concurrent  resolution  relating  to  the  Im- 
portation of  livestock  and  agricultural 
products  from  foreign  countries  into  this 
country 

Whereas  livestock  Is  the  most  Important 
branch  of  our  agricultural  Industry  and  a 
decisive  factor  In  national  defense,  both  with 
respect  to  adequate  sustenance  of  our  people 
and  as  a  source  of  Income  to  defray  Increas- 
ing Federal  expenditures,  and  It  Is  highly 
important  that  the  country's  livestock  busi- 
ness enjoy  whatever  degree  of  prosperity  may 
come  from  preserving  the  Amrrlcan  market 
for  American  producers,  a  protection  to  which 
It  is  fairly  and  Justly  entitled:  and 

Whereas  recent  press  dispatch.?s  from  Wash- 
ington Inform  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment proposes  to  purchase  greatly  In- 
creased supplies  of  livestock  products  from 
countries  other  than  our  own:  and 

Whereas  American  producers  are  abund- 
antly able  to  meet  American  requirements: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  (the  Senate  concur- 
ring therein ) ,  That  we  are  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  purchase  or  admission  to  this 
country  of  any  livestock  or  agricultural  com- 
modities from  other  lands  that  compete  with 
the  crops  and  livestock  produced  In  the 
United  States,  until  and  unless  It  Is  clearly 
apparent  that  the  American  producer  Is  In- 
capable of  supplying  home  needs;  be  It  further 
Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
the  Members  of  the  Kansas  congressional 
delegation  In  Congress. 

Summary  of  values  of  United  States  imports 
of  agricultural  products,  1938-40 

[Value  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


RECORD 

Railmen  in  War  on  Poll  Tax 


Commodity  imported 

Calendar  year 

1038         1939 

1940 

Supplpmentary '      ajrricul- 
tural  products: 
Suijar     

1301421 
10,046 

124. 649 
23.945 

113,253 

Wool,  excluding  free  for 

53,481 

Hides  and  skins 

r)airv  DrtMiiu'ts 

29.398       46.fi31 
12, 09ft       14, 143 

fiS,  22S       H  123 

11.841       23,923 

49,  rai 
9,062 

Oils.  stHvls,  and    vege- 
table oils  expressed... 

Grains,  irrain  pro«lucts 
and  feeds . 

89.216 

27.506 

Toharco  leaf           --- 

34,622       34.  .It*.';       :«.  196 

Other  supplementary 

154. 9M      174. 063      165, 545 

Total  supplementary. 
Total    complemen- 
tary '            

476,645     526,0a2|     542,811 
47S.  875     591.  TOl'     742.  .^ 

Grand  total  im (torts 
of   all    agricultural 
Droducts 

955,520 

1. 117.  798 

1.28.'5.346 

1                 1 

'  In  the  classification  of  agricultural  imports  into  sup 
plementary  au<l  ctimplonientary  groups,  all  those  similar 
to  agricultural  commo<iities  commen-ially  produce<l  in 
the  United  States  and  all  others  that  are  interchanireable 
in  use  to  any  sipniflcant  extent  with  apriculturai  com- 
modities commen-ially  i>roduce<l  in  the  I'nitcl  i?tates 
are  consiUere<l  supplementary.  The  remainini;  a^icul 
tural  imports  are  considcre*!  comrlemcntary.  They 
consLst  larjrely  (about  95  percent)  of  the  8  following 
commo<lities;  Rubber,  coffee,  raw  .silk,  cacao  beans, 
tiananas,  wool  for  carpets,  tea,  and  .sf^ices. 

Source:  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  Supplements. 
U.  S.  Department  of  .\sriculture:  ly38  data,  pp.  567-57V 
of  supplement  dated  .\pr  30,  1940:  1939-40  data  p.  190 
of  supplement  dated  Feb.  12.  1941. 
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Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  today 
a  news  story  from  Labor  recording  the 
fact  that  the  Railway  Labor  Executives' 
Association  has  endorsed  the  Geyer-Pep- 
per  anti-poll-tax  bill  and  has  urged  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  sign  discharge 
petition  No.  1  to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor. 

The  association  is  the  spokesman  for 
22  railway  labor  organizations  with  near- 
ly   3,000,000    members.     They    are    the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers.     Brotherhood     of     Railroad 
Trainmen,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors, 
Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  National 
Organization    of    Masters,    Mates,    and 
Pilots  of  America;  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association,  National  Marine 
Engineers'  Beneficial  Association,  Amer- 
ican Train  Dispatchers'  Association,  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths, 
Drop  Forgers,  and  Helpers,  International 
Brotherhood     of     Electrical     Workers, 
Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen  and 
Oilers,  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of 
Way  Employees,  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Carmen  of  America,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists.  Sheet  Metal  Work- 
ers International  Association,  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  Iron 
Shipbuilders,  and  Helpers  of  America; 
Order    of    Sleeping    Car    Conductors; 
Brotherhoo  dof  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees;  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Signalmen  of  America;  Switchmen's 
Union  of  America;  and  the  Railway  Em- 
ployees' Department,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 
Below  is  the  article: 

Railmen  in  War  on  Poll  Tax — Chief  Execu- 
tives Urge  Enactment  of  Geter-Pepper 
Bill  Freeing  Franchise 

The  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
representing  all  the  standard  railroad  labor 
organizations,  has  renewed  Its  endorsement 
of  legislation  now  pending  in  Congress  wiping 
out  the  requirement  that  voters  must  pay 
their  poll  tax  before  they  can  vote  for  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  or  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

The  legislation  is  sponsored  In  the  House 
by  Congressman  Lee  E.  Geyer,  of  California, 
and  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Claude  Pepper, 
of  Florida. 

WILL    FREE    franchise 

It  would  not  interfere  with  a  State's  right 
to  Insist  on  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as 
a  requisite  for  voting  for  State  or  local  candi- 
date's, but  it  would  make  it  Illegal  for  election 
officials  to  use  the  poll  tax  as  a  means  of 
depriving  voters  of  the  privilege  of  partici- 
pating in  Federal  elections. 

In  an  effort  to  get  his  bill  before  the  House. 
Congressman  Geyer  has  prepared  a  petition 
discharging  the  committee  from  consideration 
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of  the  measure.    Two  hundred  and  eighteen 
signatures  are  required 

In  addition  to  endors  ng  the  Geyer  bill, 
the  railroad  unions  are  urging  Members  of 
the  House  to  support  the  petition. 
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Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
are  confused  today  as  to  whether  we  are 
going  to  convoy  or  not  going  to  convoy,  it 
would  be  wise  to  pause  before  we  reach 
that  slippery  path  toward  complete  war. 

There  sue  many  of  us  here  who  are 
still  old-fashioned  enough  to  hark  to  the 
admonitions  of  our  founding  fathers.  We 
feel  that  George  Washington  uttered  the 
deeper  truths  of  hisvory  which  should 
guide  us  in  these  confusing  and  grave 
moments.  His  words  should  be  carved  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  every  Member  In 
tills  Congress.  I  quote  briefly  from  that 
historic  address: 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar 
a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand 
upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by  Interweaving 
our  destiny  with  that  cf  any  part  of  Europe, 
entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  In  the  tolls 
of  European  ambition,  rlvalshlp.  Interest,  or 
caprice? 

We  have  been  guided  by  that  policy 
from  1789  to  1917.  I  am  sure  the  people 
whom  I  liave  the  honor  to  represent  In 
this  Congress  do  not  wish  to  deviate  from 
that  American  policy. 

That  the  Record  may  be  kept  straight, 
I  here  include  a  timetable  of  Europe's 
wars: 

1801  The  old  German  Empire  breaks  up,  and 

all  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  Is  ceded  zo  Prance. 

1802  French  aggressions  In  Holland,  Italy,  and 

Switzerland. 
1805  England  declares  war  on  Spain.    Prance 

fights  Austria. 
ISOfl  Napoleon  enters  Iierlln. 

1807  Napoleon  defeats  Russia. 

1808  Napoleon  Invades  Spain. 

1810  France  annexes  IloUand.     Turks  driven 

out  of  Balkans. 
1812  War  starts  between  United  States  and 

England. 
1812  Napoleon  declaref  war  on  Russia. 

1814  France  Invaded  from  aU  sides.   Napoleon 

to  Elba.   Brltlsli  seize  and  bum  Wash- 
Ington. 

1815  Napoleon   leaves   Eba.   Is   defeated   by 

BriUsh    and    Germans    at    Waterloo, 
then  sent  to  St  Helena  for  life. 

1816  Holland  annexes  IJelgltim. 

1817  British  wars  In  Irdla. 

1822  Greeks  and  Turfa  at  war.    ClvQ  war  In 

Spain. 

1823  French  Army  entars  Spain. 

1824  British  battle  for  Burma. 

1825  Russia  wars  on  Tirkey. 

1826  Russia  invades  Ptrsla. 


1827  Turks  driven  from  Greece. 

1828  Russia  overruns  Rumania. 

1829  England  and  AusUla  Intervene  against 

Russia. 

1830  Revolution  in  Poland  and  France.    Bel- 

gium revolts  from  Holland. 

1831  Prussia  and  Austria  aid  Russia  against 

Poland. 

1832  Eg3rpt  revolts  against  Turkey. 

1838  French  bombard  Mexican  porta.     Debt 

collection,  old  style. 

1839  Britain  wars  on  China. 

1846  War  between  United  States  and  Mexico. 

1848  Schleswig-Holstein  fights  Danish  annex- 

ation. 

1849  Danish-Russian  war. 

1850  Britain  blockades  Greece.     Prussia  and 

Austria  war. 

1854  France  and  England  war  against  Russia. 

1856  British  war  on  China  and  Persia. 

1861  CivU  War  In  United  States.  British 
blockade  rtinners  supply  South. 

1864  Germans  defeat  Danes. 

1866  War  between  several  German  states. 
Austria  wars  on  Italy. 

1868  Briu.ln  Invades  Abyssinia.  Spanish  rev- 
olution. 

1870  Franco-German  War. 

1871  Alsace-Lorraine  goes  to  Germany.    Back 

to  France  in  1918  and  back  to  Ger- 
many In  1940. 
1874  Spanish  civil  war. 

1876  Balkan  wars. 

1877  Civil   war   In   Japan.     Russia   wars  on 

Turks. 

1879  British  war  on  Zulus. 

1880  Boers  and  British  battle. 

1881  Prance  wars  on  Tunis. 

1882  Britain  wars  on  Egypt. 

1884  Japan  wars  on  Korea. 

1885  Russia  wars  on  Afghanistan. 

1887  Balkan  wars.    Italy  wars  on  Abyssinia. 

1894  Japan  wars  on  China. 

1895  Belgium   seizes  Congo  State. 

1898  Spanish-American  War. 

1899  Britain  wars  on  Boers. 

1900  Boxer  war  In  China.    United  States  re- 

turns Boxer  Indemnities. 
1904  Russo-Japanese  War. 

1910  Japan  takes  Korea. 

1912  Balkan  wars. 

1914-18  Russia,  France.  Britain,  Italy,  United 
States,  Japan,  Rumania,  Serbia,  Bel- 
glum,  Greece,  Portugal,  and  Monte- 
negro. 12  nations,  battle  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Bul- 
garia. 

1917-18  The  United  States  of  America  par- 
ticipated In  the  World  War. 

1920-30  A  breathing  spell  and  period  of  dis- 
armament conferences,  which  obvi- 
ously disarmed  no  nation  except  the 
United  States.  European  and  Asiatic 
powers  destroy  League  of  Nations 
Ideal. 

1931  Japan  seizes  Manchukuo. 

1932-33  Europe  repudiates  aU  World  War 
debts  to  United  SUtes  (112,000,000,- 
000). 

1934  lUly  takes  Abyssinia. 

1937  Japan  develops  an  "Incident"  In  China. 

1938-39  Germany  take*  AusUU.  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Poland.  Rvissla  mvadea 
Poland.  Prance  and  England  declare 
war  on  Germany. 

1940  Russia  takes  part  of  Finland.  Germany 
seizes  Denmark  and  defeaU  Norway, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  France.  Italy 
joins  war  against  England. 

1941-??  Germany  and  England  at  war.  Rus- 
sia. Italy,  Rumania,  and  Japan,  against 
Germany  In  1914,  like  the  figures  of 
the  year,  have  reversed  their  positions 
and  are  with  her  In  1941.  Bulgaria, 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  Yugoslavia  In- 
volved In  conflagration.  Starvation 
general  throughout  all  Europe. 
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RESOLUTION   BT  THE  CENTRAL  TRADES 
AND  LABOR  UNION  OP  ST.  LOUIS  AND 

viciNmr 


Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  received  from  the  Central  Trades 
and  Labor  Union  of  St.  Louis  and  vicin- 
ity—A. F.  of  L— the  following  report  of 
their  efforts  to  prevent  strikes  In  defense 
industries.  I  believe  their  resolution 
commendable  and  express  the  hope  and 
confidence  that  they  will  vigorously  pros- 
ecute these  efforts: 

St  Loots,  Mo..  April  13.  1941. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  this  central  body 
a  brief  diacussion  was  had  on  the  importance 
of  bringing  sUlkes.  especially  in  defense  in- 
dustries, to  an  Irreducible  minimum  In  this 
era  of  great  national  emergency.  It  was 
voted  to  take  up  the  subject  matter  at  this 
meeting  as  a  special  order 

Tour  executive  board— while  meeting  to 
consider  a  number  of  other  mattera  referred 
to  it — decided  to  submit,  aa  a  means  oC 
facilitating  agreement  upon  a  program,  tha 
following  as  a  possible  basis — 

Today,  this  Nation,  in  which  the  working 
people  enjoy  the  highest  standard  of  living 
In  the  world,  is  necessarily  engaged  In  high- 
speed activity  to  produce  materials  with 
which  to  fortify  our  country  against  the 
threat  of  ruthless.  Inhuman  touiitarlanlam 
which  Is  rapidly  engulfing  nations  abroad. 
Continuous,  uninterrupted,  and  maximum 
production  is  imperative. 

Labor  Is  the  largest  stockholder  in  de- 
mocracy. The  record  shows  that  among  the 
first  acts  of  European  despots,  when  they 
gained  power,  was  to  smaah  the  unions,  con- 
fiscate their  funds,  and  enslave  labor.  The 
men  and  women  of  toll  would  be  the  first 
and  worst  sufferers  should  American  de« 
mocracy  fall. 

While  labor  must  insist  upon  Its  right  to 
strike  as  a  last  and  final  resort,  we  should  ex- 
haust every  reasonable  proceaa  at  our  com- 
mand before  causing  any  stoppage  of  work  In 
an  industry  related  to  national  defense.  Our 
Central  Trades  and  Labor  Union  Is  a  volun- 
tary  organization  and,  therefore,  cannot  com« 
mand.  but  merely  recommend;  the  following 
Is    recommended : 

That  any  tuilon  contemplating  a  strike  In 
any  Indtistry  engaged  in  the  production  of 
war  materials  or  indirectly  related  In  a  ma- 
jor degree  to  such  production  first  confer  with 
the  executive  board  of  the  central  trades  and 
labor  imlon  for  asalstancc  and  conciliation 
In  an  effort  to  compose  differences  between 
workers  and  employer  without  a  strike. 
Should  such  Intervention  and  conciliation 
from  the  central  trades  and  labor  union  ex- 
ecutive board  fall,  said  executive  board  shall 
promptly  apply  to  the  National  Defense  Me- 
diation Board  for  conciliation  with  a  view  to 
adjustment  of  the  dispute. 

If  and  when  the  above  extended  efforU  (or 
peaceful  settlement  fall,  then  this  central 
body  #111  aggressively  support  the  aggrlavad 
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union  in  such  further  steps  as  are  necessary 
to  «ec\u«  Justice.  In  the  absence  ot  unusual 
circumstances,  however,  the  differences  be- 
tween union  and  employer  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration. 

Copies  of  our  plan  should  be  submitted  to 
the  8t  Louis  Building  Trades  Council.  Mold- 
er»-  Conference  Board.  Machinists'  DUtrict 
CouncHi  and  all  other  councils,  and  also  to 
such  other  crafts  not  covered  by  these  coun- 
cils as  are  engaged  In  defense  Industries,  and 
their  cooperation  therewith  Invited. 

Unanimously  adopted  at  meeting  of  central 
trades  and  labor  union  held  April  13,  1941. 
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Mr.  STEPAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Phil- 
ippines are  under  our  flag.    They  are  a 
part  of  the  territory  which  we  will  have 
to  defend  in  the  event  of  war.    Their 
population  is  16.000.000.    The  Filipinos 
could  be  an  asset  or  a  liability.    There 
has  been  much  talk  that  they,  especially 
the  political  class,  are  not  really  grateful 
for  what  our  country  has  been  trying  to 
do  for  them  in  the  last  41  years.    This 
talk  is  belied  once  and  for  all  by  the  ex- 
pressions of  their  government  leaders  in 
these  days  of  crisis  and  emergency.    The 
following  such  expressions  are  by  Presi- 
dent   Manuel    Quezon.    Vice    President 
Sergio  Osmena.  Speaker  Jose  Yulo.  Pi- 
nance  Secretary  Manuel  Roxas.  and  Res- 
ident Commissioner  Joaquin  M.  Elizalde. 
No  less  impressive  and  very  welcome  are 
the  statements  of  two  distinguished  Pili- 
pinos  in  private  life.    They  are  Gener- 
alissimo  Emilio   Aguinaldo.   of   historic 
fame,  speaking  for  the  Pillpinos  who  ac- 
tively fought  our  armed  forces  in  the 
PUipino-Amerlcan  War.  and  Mr.  Vicente 
^J^llamin.  lawyer  and  economist,  express- 
ing the  thoughts  of  Filipinos  outside  of 
the  government,  particularly  the  12f  .000 
who  are  in  America,  and  those  who  have 
received   their   education   in   American 
schools  and  universities. 

Hon.  Manuel  L.  Quezon.  President  of 
the  Philippines: 

It  t)ehooTes  us.  therefore,  to  assure  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States  of  our 
loyalty  and  devotion  which  have  grown 
deeper  and  stronger  In  the  perspective  of  the 
many  years  of  unselfish  American  endeavor 
to  serve  the  beat  Interests  of  the  Filipino 
people. 

In  this  critical  moment  I  wish  again  to 
pledge  to  America  In  behalf  of  our  people 
our  unstinted  loyalty  and  our  fullest  co- 
operation In  the  promotion  of  the  Ideals  of 
Justice  and  liberty  and  In  the  safeguarding 
of  the  legitimate  rights  and  Interests  of  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippines. 

We  want  the  Government  and  people  of 
the  United  States  to  feel  that  we  are  bound 
to  them  not  merely  by  the  presence  of  the 
American  flag  In  our  cotmtry  but  by   the 


nobler  and  stronger  ties  of  gratitude  and 
affection— bonds  of  sentiment  that  are  born 
of  the  human  heart  and  which  transcend  the 
obligation  of  allegiance  Implied  In  the  pres- 
ence of  that  flag. 

More  recently,  addressing  the  National 
Assembly.  President  Quezon  said: 

The  Philippine  Commonwealth  Is  fortunate 
in  that  It  Is  still  free  from  the  armed  con- 
flicts now  raging  In  several  parts  of  the 
world.  Let  us  hope  that  we  may  be  spared 
the  destructive  effects  of  such  conflicts.  But 
our  fate  In  this  respect  Is  linked  with  that  of 
the  United  States  We  are  placed  In  that 
position  not  only  by  the  very  nature  of  our 
political  relationship  with  that  great  Nation. 
but  by  oiir  common  faith  In  democracy  and 
by  every  noble  Impulse  that  animates  our 
people. 

In  these  times  of  stress,  our  national  se- 
cvirlty  Is  naturally  the  greatest  concern  of 
our  Government,  and  we  are  doing  all  we 
can  in  this  respect.  But  It  must  be  admitted 
that  with  our  own  resources  alone  we  are  not 
now  In  a  position  to  defend  ourselves. 

The  Goverrmient  of  the  United  States  has 
embarked  upon  a  program  of  national  defense 
which,  we  earnestly  hope.  Includes  the  PhU- 
Ipplnes;  for  the  defense  of  our  country  re- 
mains prlmarUy  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  SUtes.  This  Is  as  It  should  be,  be- 
cause as  long  as  we  are  under  the  American 
flag  it  rests  exclusively  with  the  United  States, 
and  not  with  us,  to  determine  whether  we 
shall  be  at  peace  or  at  war.  The  Filipino 
people,  desirous  of  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  In  the  execution  of  this  defense 
program,  are  ready  to  bear  their  full  share 
of  that  responsibility.  To  this  end,  I  have 
a&s\ired  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  the  en- 
tire Philippines— Its  manpower  and  material 
resources — are  at  the  disposal  of  the  United 
States  m  the  present  emergency. 

Hon.  Sergio  Osmena.  Vice  President  of 
the  Philippines,  has  expressed  himself 
repeatedly  along  the  same  lines  as  Presi- 
dent Quezon's  utterances,  but  none  of  his 
statements  is  available  in  Washington  for 
reprinting  in  the  present  symposium. 
His  pro-American  sentiments  have  grown 
from  year  to  year  and  today,  expressing 
himself  eloquently  in  English,  he  is  one 
of  the  strongest  expounders  of  American 
ideas  and  ideals.  The  Quezon-Osmena 
ticket  for  reelection  has  been  announced 
recently  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
sweep  the  field  in  an  overwhelming 
fashion. 

Hon.  Jose  Yulo,  Speaker  of  the  Phil- 
lippine  National  Assembly: 

It  Is  our  common  hope,  of  course,  that  the 
United  States  may  not  be  forced  actually  to 
go  to  war,  that  she  may  continue,  and  our 
country  with  her,  to  live  In  peace.  But  the 
future  does  not  flatter  the  brightest  hopes  of 
peace  that  we  hold,  and  It  would  be  dangerous 
to  Ignore  any  contrary  possibilities.  We  must 
face  the  possibilities  realistically,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  American 
people  when  the  day  of  reckoning  shall  come. 
We  shall  then  not  only  be  true  to  our  In- 
heritance and  loyal  to  our  obligations;  we 
shall  be  true  and  loyal  to  the  enduring  prin- 
ciple which  alone  gives  meaning  to  such 
things  as  popular  government,  self-rule,  and 
constitutions. 

Hon.  Manuel  Roxas,  secretary  of 
finance: 

The  world  is  going  through  a  painful 
crisis,  and  the  Philippines,  although  not  di- 
rectly Involved  In  the  armed  conflict.  Is, 
nevertheless,  suffering  from  Its  harmful  con- 
sequences.   •     •     •    True,  the  Philippines  Is 


still  the  one  bright  spot  In  this  part  of  the 
world  We  are  completely  surrounded  by 
warring  nations,  and  yet  we  live  In  peace, 
practice  democracy,  and  maintain  Individual 
liberty  under  the  American  flag. 

The  international  situation,  however,  la 
fllllng  us  with  misgivings  as  to  the  future. 
We  see  danger  signals  ahead,  and  we  are 
impotent  to  face  possible  emergencies  were 
they  to  eventuate  In  the  near  future.  We 
are  anxious  to  cooperate.  We  are  deter- 
mined •  •  •  to  place  our  men  and  ma- 
terial resources  at  the  disposal  of  America 
when  the  bugle  call  of  defense  Is  sounded. 
We  would  be  glad  to  fight  for  every  Inch  of 
our  land  against  Invasion  If  we  are  given  the 
opportunity  and  the  means  to  meet  that 
ordeal. 

We  do  not  expect  American  soldiers  to 
shed  their  blood  In  the  Philippines.  We 
claim  that  duty  as  our  own.  We  have  now 
approximately  150.000  trained  men  for  the 
defense  of  our  territory.  We  have  an  ade- 
quate framework.  We  have  Intelligent  lead- 
ership. We  have  patriotism  and  determina- 
tion. What  we  need  are  more  arms  and 
ammunition,  more  airplanes  and  other  equip- 
ment essential  to  modern  warfare.  These,  I 
believe,  the  United  States  can  supply  us 
while,  at  the  same  time,  safeguarding  our 
communication  with  continental  America 
with  her  powerful  fleet.  It  cannot  be  the 
plan  to  leave  the  Philippines  to  Its  fate  and 
permit  It  ruthlessly  to  be  overrun  by  an 
Invader. 

That  would  be  Inhuman.  It  would  be  re- 
pugnant to  American  honor  and  traditions. 
It  would  destroy  40  years  of  American  altru- 
istic efforts  In  this  country.  •  •  •  We 
Filipinos  do  not  believe  that  American  pride 
and  prestige  would  allow  such  a  thing  to 
come  to  pass.  We  believe  that  the  con- 
science of  America  would  revolt  against  It. 
We  believe  the  American  people  will  fight  to 
prevent  the  desecration  here  of  the  American 
flag  and  to  stop  the  Invasion  of  this  American 
territory. 

It  Is  the  considered  Judgment  of  qualified 
observers  that  If  the  United  States  should 
today  make  herself  strong  In  the  Philippines 
that  alone  would  tend  to  forestall  her  In- 
volvement In  a  war  In  this  section  of  the 
globe.  Our  present  Insecurity  Is  a  source 
of  great  danger  to  the  peace  of  America.  I 
make  this  assertion  because  of  my  loyalty 
to  America,  because  of  my  fervent  wish  that 
she  may  continue  to  live  In  peace,  and  be- 
cause of  my  deep  concern  for  the  safety  of 
my  country.  (Note:  President  Quezon  ap-; 
proved  this  speech  of  Secretary  Roxas  which' 
was  broadcast  from  Manila  to  the  United 
States.) 

Hon.  Joaquin  M.  Elizalde.  Philippine 
Resident  Commissioner:  He  has  expressed 
himself  from  time  to  time  in  favor  of 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  in 
national  defense  as  well  as  in  other 
matters  of  mutual  interest  and  advan- 
tage. Recently  in  a  statement  in  a  mag- 
azine he  said: 

It  Is  our  belief  that  the  Philippine  Com- 
monwealth. Its  affairs  and  problems,  are  of 
great  and  vital  Interest  today,  and  have  a 
peculiar  sig  ilficance  In  the  cataclysm  which 
Is  going  on  about  us.  In  the  Far  East  today 
Filipinos  and  Americans  together  man  the 
treacherous  ramparts,  and  keep  Joint  watch 
on  the  Pacific  frontiers.  •  •  •  We  Fili- 
pinos feel  that  the  welfare  of  America,  as 
well  as  the  welfare  of  the  Philippines,  can 
be  promoted  by  a  better  realization  and 
closer  acquaintance  with  recent  develop- 
ments In  that  sector  of  the  world;  It  Is  our 
hope  to  foster  a  more  conscious  relationship 
between  our  two  peoples  and  countries. 
•  •  •  The  United  States,  we  expect,  will 
always  remain  our  closest  friend  and  con- 
fidant. 
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Cteneralissimo  EmIliD  Aguinaldo.  ad- 
dressing the  convention  of  Filipino  vet- 
erans: 

It  appears  that  because  of  unsettled  con- 
ditions throughout  the  vrarld  as  a  resiUt  of 
the  wars  In  Europe  and  Asia,  dark  cloudf  are 
gathering  on  the  far  horizon  and  are  threat- 
ening to  cast  their  shado  »s  over  the  freedom 
of  our  country.  There  U  no  gainsaying  the 
fact  that  the  longer  these  wars  are  fought  the 
more  serious  our  problem  becomes  and  the 
greater  will  be  the  suSerl  .igs  of  aU  peoples  on 
earth. 

Personally,  I  shudder  whenever  I  think  of 
the  dangers  that  may  disrupt  American- 
Japanese  relations  and  precipitate  both  coun- 
tries Into  war.  Of  coursi?.  there  Is  no  reason 
why  we  should  feel  panicky,  for  as  you  all 
know,  our  defense  Is  In  the  good  hands  of 
the  United  States.  I  may  state  that  In  view 
of  Its  tremendotis  powia:  and  strength.  It 
would  seem  that  any  outside  help  would  be 
imnecessery. 

However,  It  becomes  our  boucden  duty  to 
stand  by  America  In  those  critical  days  and 
show  the  courage  of  our  people  In  defending 
our  rights  and  Interests.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  In  the  event  of  a  conflict  with  Japan, 
victory  will  be  Americas,  especially  as  the 
Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  has  been  greatly 
weakened  on  account  of  the  war  being  waged 
against  China. 

Mr.  Vicente  Villamin.  lawyer  and  econ- 
omist, expressing  the  views  of  Filipinos 
in  private  life  and  addressing  himself 
particularly  to  the  120,000  of  his  compa- 
triots in  the  United  States  and  Hawaii: 
We  FUlpinos  are  with  America  loyally  and 
proudly  In  the  present  emergency.  Her  flag 
we  honor,  we  love.  We  are  eager  and  ready 
to  defend  It  with  all  our  might. 

Two  primal  Instincts  steel  us  to  this  de- 
termination: First,  our  soulful  gratitude  to 
the  American  Nation  for  their  goodness  and 
helpfulness  to  our  country  during  the  last 
41  years;  second,  otir  sense  of  national  self- 
preservation  In  the  face  of  probable  aggres- 
sion from  a  country  which  has  willfully 
proved  that  she  Is  a  neighbor  to  be  feared 
and  distrusted. 

The  American  flag  flies  serenely  over  our 
country.  Under  It  we  have  clvU  liberty  and 
individual  freedom;  we  have  self-respect  and 
self-government;  we  have  democracy  and 
equal  opportunity;  we  have  security  and 
tranquillity;  we  have  progress  and  prosperity. 
We  should  be  willing  to  perish  in  combat 
before  we  permit  the  Japanese  banner  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Star3  and  Stripes  In 
our  beloved  native  land.  We  must  remem- 
ber, too.  that  China  has  been  fighting  for 
all  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East  to  tame  the 
wolf  of  east  Asia,  and  heroic  China  com- 
mands our  sympathy  and  gratitude. 

We  are  giving  our  heart  and  hand  to  Amer- 
ica cheerfully  and  voluntarily.  The  beauty 
of  It  all  Is  that  America  does  not  ask  us  by 
law  not  even  by  moral  appeal  or  by  Indlrec- 
tlori  to  serve  under  her  flag.  She  respects 
our  local  autonomy  and  self -government  even 
■  to  the  partial  Impairment  of  her  interna- 
tional defense  policies.  And  withal  she  will 
defend  our  country  with  all  her  resources 
from  foreign  aggression.  What  could  be  our 
response  but  total  coUaboratlon  with  this 
noble  nation— now.  anytime,  anywhere,  and 
in  any  and  all  circumstances? 

Around  the  American  flag,  therefore,  we 
will  rally.  The  16.000.000  Filipinos  could  be 
of  some  help  In  carrying  that  flag  to  victory 
when  war  comes;  and  that  victory  would  be  a 
victory  over  oppression,  over  brute  force, 
over  greed,  and  over  unreason.  It  Is  the  sanc- 
tifying victory  that  the  human  soul  covets 
In  these  weary  and  restless  years. 


Commodity  Prices  Under  Two  GoTeni- 
ments — a  Comparison 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  April  17,  19il 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  the  necessities  and  commodities 
of  life  between  two  goverrunenLs,  one  | 
under  the  control  of  communism  and  I 
dictatorship  and  the  other  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  people  themselves: 

After  20  years  of  communism 


Commodity 


White  bread 

Coflee 

Tea 

SuRar .. ...— . 

Macaroni - 

Riw 

Bwf  roaist.  rib 

Veal  cutlet* ■ 

Pork  chops — -■ 

Chicken.  flr«t  quality 

Ham,  smoked  whole 

Bacon — ■ 

Com,  canned ■ 

Tomatoes,  canned 

Potatoes 

Calibaee - 

Onions ............-— 

MiDc.  fresh 

Cream,  fresh 

Butter,  first  quality 

Ekks -. ■ 

Smokinf!  tobacco 

Cigarettes 

Suits,  men's...... 

Overcoat 

Underwear,  cotton  knit — 

Socks,   rayon    and    cotton 
(rayon  only  in  Moscow) 

Pocks,  cotton 

Hosiery,  women's  rayon... 

Shoes,  men's  work 

Shirt,  cotton 

Sheet 

Tablecloth,  linen 

Hats,  men's  felt. -i. 

Cap.  wool ...... 

Gloves,  men's  leather 


Unit 


Price 


Mo» 

cow 


Pound 

Pound.. 

Pound . 

Pound.. 

Pound . . 

Pound.. 

Found . 

Pound.. 

Pound.. 

Pound.. 

Pound . . 

Pound.. 

Pound.. 

Pound . . 

Pound . . 

Pound.. 

Pound.. 

Quart 

h  pint.. 

Pound. 

Doien.  - 

Hpoond 

20 


United 
States 


>n.i5 

4.37 

la  21 

.34 

.46 
..W 

.HI 

.m 

.&« 

i.on 

l.M 

1.45 

.1» 

.32 

.(V4 
.\h 

.n 

.30 
.29 
l.Hl 
1.33 
.57 
.36 

.•«.no 

66.W 

s.4n 

1.23 

.48 
3.20 
34.85 
7.74 
S.00 
8.00 
8.00 

g.ao 

3.74 


10.  OB 
.26 
.72 
.05^1 
.13 

.35 
.43 
.42 
.34 
.32 
.3H 
.13 
.00 
.02h 
(0 
.04 
.13 
.15 
.38 
.K 
.12 
.14 
21.05 
20.  Ill 
1.20 
.25 

.21 

.30 
Z83 

.96 
1.63 
S.45 
2.74 

.91 
1.19 


Source:  Nctionnl  Inda.strial  Conference  Board.    Fig- 
ures are  for  year  1^37. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  April  17.  1941 


Mr.  JENSEN.    Mr.  Speaker- 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  administration  haa 
reached  the  point  where  It  mtist  do  one  oX 


two  things  It  mtist  either  reeognl«e  that 
our  aid  to  Britain  will  go  no  further,  except 
as  to  quantity  of  materials,  or  else  It  mus%  ^ 
directly  call  for  the  risk  of  aome  loss  of  life. 
I  think  we  have  got  down  to  the  bedrock 
question. 

The  above  pai-agraph  was  written  bj 
Raymond  Clapper  in  his  April  5  column. 
Step  by  step  like  a  death  march  to  the 
execution  chamber  we  have  been  led, 
blindfolded,  to  the  very  rim  of  the  abyss. 
We  have  been  told,  by  administration 
leaders,  that  we  can  play  this  game  of 
war  without  becoming  involved  in  any- 
thing worse  than  dirty  name  calling 
across  the  ocean  by  radio.  We  have 
been  bombarded  by  the  intelligentsia  of 
our  own  country  until  only  those  who 
have  schooled  themselves  in  the  art  of 
independent  thinking  have  not  fallen 
completely  under  their  spell,  and  those 
that  could  net  be  persuaded  by  guile 
have  been  singled  out  for  a  special  treat- 
ment of  ridicule,  carried  even  to  the 
point  where  their  patriotism  has  been 
questioned. 

Sane,  clear-thinking  men  and  women 
have  not  been  blinded  to  the  extent  that 
they  could  not  see  the  eventual  desti- 
nation of  nations  who  insist  on  playing 
the  game  of  international  poker,  where 
the  chips  are  human  lives  and  the  Jack- 
pot is  the  destiny  of  nations.    Now  that 
the  blindfold  has  been  ripped  from  the 
eyes  of  the  masses,  now  that  the  stark 
naked,  red.  raw  specter  of  war  beckons 
to  us  with  its  bloody  hands,  now  that  we 
are  invited  to  participate  in  the  bombing 
of  homes  and  open  cities.  In  the  killing 
and  maiming  of  small  children,  of  women 
and  old  men.  of  hospitals  and  schools 
and  churches,  of  the  sick  and  helpless, 
of  women  giving  birth  to  babies,  of  peo- 
ple paralyzed  with  fear  and  as  helpless 
to  protect  themselves  as  dumb  smimals, 
and  not  to  forget,  to  have  this  same  thing 
happen  to  our  own  homes  and  dear  ones, 
are  we  ready  to  embark  on  this  course? 
Is  it  not  time  for  cool  heads  to  look 
around  and  count  the  cost  before  It  is 
everlastingly  too  late?    Is  it  not  time  to 
balance  the  cost  against  the  profit  and 
let  common  sense,  instead  of  passion, 
seek  a  solution? 

It  is  admitted  that  the  economic  cost  of 
a  war  cannot  even  be  approximated  at 
this  time.  Total  war  sweeps  away  all 
past  standards.  The  winners  cannot  win 
without  complete  sacrifice  of  every  ves- 
tige of  that  which  we  in  America  hold 
most  dear,  and  have  spent  the  past  165 
years  building  up.  The  losers  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  status  of  beggars  who  are 
dependent  upon  the  mercy  of  others  for 
continued  existence. 

All  parties  will  sacrifice  thousands  and 
perhaps  millions  of  their  young  manhood- 
Mothers  will  die  from  broken  hearts, 
wives  and  sweethearts  will  turn  drawn, 
tear-stained  faces  away  and  try  to  be 
brave.  Children  will  grew  like  young  ani- 
mals without  the  benefit  of  home  life. 
Old  men  and  women,  and  men  and 
women  not  so  old.  will  see  the  accmnula- 
tions  of  a  lifetime  swept  away  and  be 
reduced  to  abject  poverty  in  the  sunset 
years  of  their  lives. 
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This,  men  and  women  of  America,  is 
what  you  are  locking  at  now.  this  minute. 
You  have  been  led  to  b3lieve  that  this 
ordeal  will  pass  you  by.  Let  no  one  tell 
you  that  cur  present  course  leads  you  any 
other  place  than  into  the  inferno  thait  is 
raging  across  the  sea.  Let  no  one  tell 
you  that  you  can  win  anything  now.  or 
in  the  future,  by  going  to  war.  Win.  lose, 
or  draw,  the  jack  pot  will  contain  only 
the  stinking,  rotting  flesh  and  bones  of 
the  human  chips  which  we  have  to  feed 
Into  its  maw.  The  grinning  skulls  of  the 
dead,  and  the  hollow,  luster  less  eyes  of 
the  maimed  and  the  broken,  will  haunt 
and  curse  us  forever  if  we  falter  in  our 
efforts  to  keep  our  land  at  peace. 

To  ask  the  blessing  of  God  on  our 
efforts  of  destruction  is  to  mock  and  deny 
the  Prince  of  Peace  and  the  sacrifice  he 
made  on  the  Cross  of  Calvary.  To  fall  to 
go  all  out  in  our  efforts  to  preserve  peace 
m  our  country  is  to  fall  in  our  service  to 
God  and  man. 


A  Distiafiiislked  Americao 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

em  KiasouBi 
m  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thurtdav.  AprU  17,  1941 


CDITORIAL  PROM  THE  HOOSIER  FARMER 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri,  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted.  I  desire 
to  Include  a  notable  editorial  from  the 
April  issue  of  the  Hoosier  Parmer  pay- 
ing a  deserved  tribute  to  one  of  the  most 
useful  men  in  the  Nation  today. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Each  halt  In  the  march  of  human  progress 
hu  brought  forth  leaders  In  whom  men 
placed  confidence  and  followed.  It  has  ever 
been  true  that  rising  from  the  ranlcs. 
armored  with  their  own  oppression  and  that 
of  their  fellow  men,  these  leaders  have 
pnaaed  into  definite  action.  Prom  the  gen- 
tle hills  of  Virginia  came  a  man  to  lay  tho 
foundation  of  the  world's  greatest  nation. 
He  loved  the  good  earth.  Torn  to  shreds 
years  later,  the  tattered  fragments  of 
jlRnocracy  were  gathered  and  rewoven  into 
a  fabric  everlasting  by  another  man  whose 
feet  never  left  the  clay.  Now.  midst  the 
tottering  ruins  of  economic  stability,  there 
rises  another,  whose  stature  of  mind  and 
understanding  casts  a  protecting  shadow  over 
the  homes  of  American  farm  families — 
Edward  A.  O'Neal. 

The  Southland  gives  this  true  American, 
a  farmer,  whose  grace  and  determination 
charm  all  who  know  him,  to  lead  In  these 
days  of  distress.  Casting  aside  the  choice 
of  careers  less  hazardous,  he  stands  today 
in  the  wake  of  criticism  from  the  multitude 
of  tho-w  who  would  grind  agriculture  into  the 
dust  of  submission.  The  memory  of  great 
leaders  giows  in  the  light  of  their  enemies. 
American  farmers,  through  the  knowledge 
and  perseverance  of  Mr.  O'Neal,  have  the 
password  to  the  council  chambers  of  the 
Nation.    Though  bitterly  denounced  by  hia 

emles,  he  commands  a  respect  seldom  at- 


tained during  life's  span.  His  words  carry 
weight  because  never  has  he  shaken  the  dust 
of  his  cotton  fields  from  his  feet. 

Future  historians  will  vnlte  of  the  great 
period  of  economic  adjustment,  with  which 
the  prestnt  generation  is  so  well  acquainted. 
Shafts  of  stone  and  marble  will  reach  to 
the  sky.  commemorating  the  deeds  of  great 
men,  and  tradition  will  march  our  posterity 
past  these  markers.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
Not  one,  but  millions  of  monuments  will 
rise  to  agriculture's  present  great  leader.  In 
the  gleam  of  brightly  lighted  homes,  rich 
in  the  experience  of  equality,  where  contented 
people  daily  go  about  their  tasks  facing  a 
world  with  hope  and  courage,  will  grow  in  the 
fertile  and  educated  minds  of  American  farm 
folk  the  monument  everlasting  to  the  efforts 
of  the  man  who  today  enjoys  a  fight  for  the 
love  of  his  people — Ed  A.  O'Neal. 

The  future  of  agriculture  is  not  dark, 
dreary,  and  without  promise.  Quite  to  the 
contrary,  never  before  has  the  light  of  or- 
ganized agriculture  shone  so  brightly  and 
with  such  telling  effect.  With  the  knowledge 
to  understand,  and  the  power  to  act.  no  bar- 
ricade remains  to  block  the  forward  march 
of  agriculture,  save  the  stubbornness  within. 
As  guardian  and  preserver  of  man's  most  es- 
sential vocation,  let  every  man  lay  his  hand 
to  the  building  of  great  cooperatives  and 
educational  organizations  as  citadels,  where 
the  passing  parade  of  future  generations 
may  place  a  wreath  of  praise,  commemorat- 
ing the  faith  of  those  who  make  possible 
their  daily  repast.  Our  support  gages  ac- 
curately the  successful  efforts  of  our  leaders. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

or  VUGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  Aprti  17,  1941 


LETTER  BY  BUFORD  C.  TYNES 


Mr.  PLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  therein  a  letter  written 
by  my  friend,  Mr.  Buford  C.  Tynes,  to  the 
Huntington  Advertiser,  of  Huntington, 
W.  Va.: 

JProm  the  Huntington   (W.  Va.)   Advertiser 
of  March  18,  1941] 

EorroR.  Thx  Advertiser: 

Alighting  from  the  PFV  this  morning, 
after  several  days'  absence  in  the  East,  I  hied 
me  home  to  read  and  enjoy  the  current  issue 
of  the  Herald-Advertiser,  sans,  as  I  hoped  and 
expected,  the  fulmlnations  that  It  had  been 
carrying  during  the  last  8  or  9  months  against 
first,  candidate  Roosevelt's,  then  candidate 
WUlkle's.  and  now  the  recently  become  (by  the 
overwhelmii^  nonpartisan  vote  of  the  Con- 
gress and  with  the  well-nigh  universal  ap- 
proval of  our  people)  studied  and  irrevocably 
fixed  policy  of  our  Government  as  respects  the 
world  conflagration  and  its  implications.  But, 
no. 

Par  be  it  from  me  to  deny  to  others  the 
same  latitude  in  voicing  their  personal  views 
on  public  questions  that  I  demand  for  my- 
self. In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  say 
that  The  Reader  Speaks  letters  and  accom- 
panying editorials  on  freedom  of  the  press, 
which  recent  Issues  of  the  Herald-Advertiser 


have  been  carrying,  have  In  principle,  cer- 
tainly, met  with  my  entire  approbation.  Nor 
Is  it  my  purpose  to  draw  a  distinction  b^- 
tween  the  dissemination  of  the  private  views 
of  reader-correspondents  and  the  presenta- 
tion, through  the  quasi  public  medium  with 
which  you  have  entrusted  and  endowed  and 
the  public  has  tolerated  him.  of  the  personal 
views  on  public  questions  of  one  of  your 
editors.  In  passing,  one  cannot  but  Indulge 
the  reflection  that  our  much-vaunted  and 
highly  prized  but  as  yet,  thanks  be,  un-Hitler- 
ized  freedom  of  the  press,  has  more  to  fear 
from  the  abuses  of  liberty  upon  the  part  of 
some  of  our  editors  and  publishers  than  from 
undue  restraint  at  the  hands  of  a  provoked 
governmental  authority. 

When,  Mr.  Publisher,  one  finds  on  the  front 
page  of  section  1  of  his  not  last  year's,  not 
last  month's,  not  last  week's,  but  today's  Sun- 
day newspaper.  In  a  boxed  Italicized  editorial 
captioned  This  Means  War,  phrases  bor- 
rowed from  the  text  of  the  address  (found 
reproduced  at  page  7  of  section  4)  delivered 
last  night  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  before  the  White  House  Correspond- 
ents' Association  and  edited  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  them  a  meaning  wholly  different 
from  that  obviously  (to  one  who  takes  time 
to  read  both)  intended  and  Inescapably  ac- 
corded them  by  the  context  from  which 
lifted,  one  fears  not  so  much  for  the  free- 
dom as  for  the  integrity  of  the  press. 

To  cite,  by  way  of  illustration,  but  two 
of  the  numerous  distortions  and  misstate- 
ments found  In  that  editorial: 

Says  the  editorial,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
subdivision.  In  using  a  directly  quoted  phrase 
from  the  President's  address: 

"Never  before  has  the  American  public  been 
warned  that  'no  divisions  of  party'  would  be 
tolerated  In  an  existing  or  approaching 
crisis." 

This  to  support  the  innuendo,  reserved  for 
the  closing  paragraph  of  the  editorial,  that 
the  President  will  out-Hitler  Hitler  in  ways 
despotic  and  barbarous. 

What  the  President  actually  said  in  this 
connection  was: 

"There  will  be  no  divisions  of  party  or 
section  or  race  or  nationality  or  religion. 
There  is  no  one  among  us  who  does  not  have 
a  stake  In  the  outcome  of  the  effort  In  which 
we  are  now  engaged." 

At  the  close  of  the  second  subdivision  of 
the  editorial,  where  the  writer  again  em- 
ploys a  phrase  directly  quoted  from  the 
President's  address,  we  read: 

"He  (the  President)  said  that  all  critics 
of  his  policies  were  either  powerful  enemies 
abroad  or  •  •  •  small  selfish  groups  or 
Individuals  at  home,  and  we  don't  believe 
that  statement  Is  honest  or  fair." 

Honest  or  fair  indeed!  What  the  Presi- 
dent actually  said  was  this: 

"Upon  the  national  will  to  sacrifice  and 
to  work  depends  the  output  of  our  Industry 
and  our  agriculture.     •     •     • 

"Upon  that  will  depends  our  ability  to  aid 
other  nations  which  may  determine  to  offer 
resistance. 

"Upon  that  will  depend  practical  assist- 
ance to  people  now  living  In  nations  which 
have  been  overrun,  should  they  find  the  op- 
portunity to  strike  back  in  an  effort  to  re- 
gain  their  liberties. 

"This  will  of  the  American  people  will  not 
be  frustrated,  either  by  threats  from  power- 
ful enemies  abroad  or  by  small,  selfish 
groups  or  Individuals  at  home." 

"Never  before."  if  we  may  be  permitted  to 
paraphrase  and  correctly  apply  the  vitriolic 
language  of  the  Impassioned  editor,  "has 
language  so  violent  and  so  Inflammatory 
come  from  the  pen  of  a  responsible  editor." 
be  the  object  of  his  unbelievable  attack 
President  or  policeman. 

When,  upon  turning  to  the  further  edi- 
torial found  on  the  editorial  page  proper, 
captioned  "Make  no  mistake,  we  are  in  tht 
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war."   one    reads    such   levity — such   words, 
words,  words  as — 
"At  long  last": 

"So,  brother,  take  it  from  a  principal  advo- 
Oftte  of  leasing  and  lending"; 

"The  great  bulk  of  American  citizens  (our 
Congressmen  and  Senators  included?) 
•  •  •  never  took  the  trouble  to  read"  the 
lease-lend  bill; 

"That  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be  able — by 
■ome  sort  of  mumbo-Jumbo  incantation — to 
keep  us  within  the  limits  of  theoretical  neu- 
trality"; 

"Drag  us  Into  World  War  II  through  the 
back  door": 

"Looking    at    the   conflict    through    roae- 
colored  glasses": 
"Have  their  cake  and  eat  it,  too": 
"Mr.  Roosevelt  has  asked  for  a  cool  seven 
billions  to  plunk  (sic)  down  as  first  payment 
on  the  obligation  we  have  Just  undertaken 
to  help  the  British  beat  Hitler."     (So.  that 
la  where  the  shoe  pinches?) 
"You  ain't  seen  nothln'  yet"; 
"Conscription   of    capital    and    labor    are 
coming."  without  saying  whether  under  un- 
expected contingencies,  he  approves  or  disap- 
proves such  a  national  policy; 

"So  Is  iUegalization  of  strikes."  again  with- 
out saying  whether,  under  the  same  con- 
tingencies, he  would  approve  or  disapprove 
such; 

"So  te  compulsory  (sic)  purchase  of  war 
bonds,"  without  saying  whether  he  will  or  will 
not  voluntarily  purchase  such; 

"So  is  new  and  unprecedently  severe  tax 
legislation."  without  saying  whether  he  ap- 
proves or  disapproves  even  a  partial  pay-as- 
you-go  policy;  and,  finally— 

"Unless  Britain  shows  a  strength  and  versa- 
tility beyond  anything  she  has  produced  to 
date,  she  can't  'beat  Hitler'  without  our  active 
participation" — thus  demonstrating  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  wishful  premise,  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  lease-lend  bill  will  inevitably  lead 
to  such  participation  upon  our  part  and  that 
its  defeat  would  have  Just  as  Inevitably  led  to 
our  nonparticipatlon  and  to  our  continued 
peace  and  freedom,  one  wonders  whether  otir 
Sunday  newspaper  is  going  to  be  an  asset  or  a 
liability  l^  promoting  that  unity  of  purpose- 
that  universality  of  sacrifice — so  needed  In 
carrying  out  our  fully  debated  and  duly 
enacted  national  policy. 

In  a  still  further  editorial,  appearing  on 
the  editorial  page  proper  of  today's  issue, 
under  the  caption.  If  you  don't  ask.  you  don't 
get  apropos  the  building  of.  a  new  city  audi- 
torium colncidentally  with  the  building  of  an 
adequate  Western  Hemisphere  defense,  we 
find  this  capstone  of  levity  and  inconsistency : 
"If  Uncle  Sam  can  send  seven  billions  to 
England  (ad.  the  rub  again)  he  might  be 
Induced  to  divert  a  few  thousands  down  tbls 

way."  ,  .  . 

Verily,  as  the  President  said  last  night: 

"Loyalty  •  •  •  springs  from  the  mind 
that  is  given,  and  that  Is  receptive  to.  the 
facts,  that  retains  ancient  Ideals  and  pro- 
ceeds without  coercion  to  give  support  to  Its 
own  government." 

And  again: 

"Loyalty  cannot  be  bought." 

And.  finally:  ~ 

"This  win  of  the  American  people — not  to 
Impose  our  own  democratic  Ideology  upon 
other  nations,  but  to  prevent  the  self-con- 
stituted dictators  of  other  nations  from  hn- 
poslng  economic,  political,  and  social  slavery 
upon  us— will  not  be  frustrated,  either  by 
threats  from  powerful  enemies  abroad  or  by 
small     •     •     •     individuals  at  home." 

Please,  Mr.  Publisher,  give  us  a  virile,  pa- 
triotic Republican  or  patriotic  Democratic 
Sunday  editorial  page.  We  shaU  be  in  sore 
need  of  such  in  the  trying  days,  yes  years, 
mayhap,  ahead. 

Yours  respectfully. 

BXTTORD   C.   TTNSS. 

Mabch  16,  1941. 


Suf  ar  Quotas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  FITZPATRICK 

or  NEW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  April  17.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  MAYOR  OF  NEW  YORK 


Jewish  National  Workers*  AUianct 


Mr.  FTTZPATR.ICK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  York: 

Crrr  or  New  York, 
OmcE  or  THE  Matoh, 

April    9.    1941. 

Hon.  James  M.  Fttzpateick, 

Member  of  Congress.  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Deab  Colleague:  It  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  that  because  of  the  expiration 
this  year  of  the  present  sugar  quotas,  legisla- 
tion will  be  necessary  to  renew  or  change 
existing  quotas  affecting  the  volume  of  sugar 
refining  in  the  port  of  New  York. 

Although  the  protection  at  present  granted 
the  domestic  producers  is  costing  the  con- 
sumers of  New  York  City  about  $15,000,000 
a  year.  I  realize  it  would  be  too  much  to  ex- 
pect legislation  increasing  the  volume  of  sugar 
refining  in  the  port  of  New  York. 

I  would  be  highly  gratified,  however,  if  I 
could  secure  your  cooperation  in  opposing 
any  legislation  which  would  change  the  ex- 
isting quotas  to  reduce  that  volume,  because 
such  reduction  would  add  substantially  to 
the  already  tremendoxis  load  upon  the  con- 
sumer in  New  York  City,  resulting  from  pro- 
tection of  the  domestic  beet-sugar  refineries. 
I  should  like  further  to  point  out  that,  at 
a  time  like  this,  when  we  all  are  interested 
in  promoting  pan-American  relationa.  legis- 
lation which  would  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
panding the  western  beet-sugar  refineries 
and  other  domestic  sugar  refineries,  while 
contracting  the  Cuban  and  Puerto  Rican 
"off-shore"  refineries  in  New  York  City  and 
elsewhere  on  the  east  coast,  should  be  dis- 
couraged. 

I  should  like  to  quote  to  you  the  recom- 
mendation on  the  matter  made  by  the 
Mayor's  Business  Advisory  Committee,  point- 
ing out  the  detrimental  effect  to  the  citizenry 
of  New  York  In  the  event  of  passage  of 
legislation  reducing  the  volume  of  sugar  re- 
fining m  the  port  of  New  York  and  again 
urge  your  cooperation  in  this  matter.  The 
extract  from  the  committee's  report  follows: 
"We  recommend,  therefore,  that  you  place 
the  city  on  record  as  opposed  to  any  rear- 
rangements of  quotas  that  will  tend  to  In- 
crease prices  to  industrial  or  household  con- 
sumers. As  a  practical  matter,  this  will  mean 
placing  the  city  In  opposition  to  the  further 
expansion  of  the  beet-sugar  quotas  at  the 
expense  of  offshore  as  well  as  continental 
producers  and  refiners,  for  It  is  the  protec- 
tion granted  to  the  beet  producers  that  U 
mainly  responsible  for  the  high  price  of 
sugar  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States,  compared  with  the  world 
price." 

Sincerely  yours, 

F.  LaGuaxoia, 

Mayor. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  • 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PENN8TLVAN1A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  AprU  18.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HAROLD  L    ICKES 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  entitled  "Hitler's  Un- 
conscious Tools."  delivered  by  Hon. 
Harold  L.  Ickes.  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
at  a  dinner  sponsored  by  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Workers'  Alliance  of  America  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund, 
at  the  Masonic  Temple.  Chicago.  111.,  on 
April  13.  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  these  days  of  world-wide  wars,  when 
civilization  stands  uncerUinly  and  precari- 
ously at  the  edge  of  the  abyss,  it  is  hearten- 
ing that  some  people  have  the  courage  and 
the  vision  to  look  to  the  future;  to  carry  on 
in  their  effoiU  to  make  this  world  a  better 
one  In  which  to  live. 

That  the  Jewish  people  have  the  courage 
and  the  vision  to  continue  in  their  efforts  for 
the  reclamation  of  a  well-nigh  wasted  land. 
a  land  wherein  the  oppreased  might  find 
refuge.  Indicates  the  strength  of  your  faith 
in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  democracy,  in  the 
final  return  of  sanity  and  Justice  In  inter- 
national affairs.  A  man  of  little  faith,  a 
pessimist,  a  defeatist,  does  not  plan  for  the 
futvire  when  the  present  is  dark  and  lower- 
ing Today  we  identify  as  appeaaers  men 
who  lack  faith  in  themselves,  as  they  lack 
faith  In  the  Institutions  of  which  they  are 
a  part.  These  are  puny  men  who  would 
meekly  stretch  out  their  necks  for  the  collar 
of  their  master  because  they  lack  either  the 
vision  to  see  or  the  will  to  resist. 

You.  who  support  the  Jewish  National 
Fund,  have  demonstrated  your  faith  Uiat 
right  and  Justice,  within  the  compass  of  the 
principles  of  democracy,  will  triumph.  Lack- 
ing that  faith,  you  would  not  now  be  plan- 
ning for  the  future  of  that  ancient  land 
which  you  have  reestablished  as  a  sanctuary 
for  your  people.  For  you  must  know  that 
no  dictator  will  permit  you  to  realize  that 
dream  if  he  can  prevent  it:  its  fruition  de- 
pends upon  the  victory  of  democracy.  Your 
presence  tonight  demonstrates  your  faith 
in  that  triumph. 
Faith  was  a  quality  of  your  forefathers. 
By  faith  they  paaaed  through  the  Red  Sea 
by  dry  land. 
By  faith  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down. 
Descendants  of  an  ancient  race  In  which 
the  aspiration  of  Justice  and  freedom  haa 
never  failed,  you  wiU  persevere  in  your  de- 
termination to  rebuild  the  homeland  of  your 
fathers  In  Palestine.  You  are  continuing 
your  notable  work  In  trying  clrcximstancea. 
against  grave  handicaps,  despite  great  dan- 
gers. For  the  tyranny  that  haa  burst  the 
bounds  of  Germany  and  is  threatening  to 
drown  the  world  has  Its  threat  for  Palestine. 
the  land  of  your  ancestors.  Just  as  it  haa  for 
the  United  SUtes.  the  land  of  you  choice. 
If  you  will  need  to  expend  yotir  love  and 
courage  for  Palestine,  you  will  need  to  ex- 
pend them,  perhaps  In  even  greater  degree, 
for  our  own  land. 
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Becatise  Am«rt<»,  too.  la  In  peril.  Our  In- 
Btltutions.  based  upon  Magna  Carta,  the  Dec- 
laration ot  Independence,  and  the  Bill  of 
Right*,  are  in  such  danger  a*  they  have  not 
been  since  we  became  an  Independent  Nation. 
^e  hordes  of  Hitler,  singing  their  h>-mn  of 
hat«.  are  on  the  march  Brave  England,  gal- 
tant  Greece,  and  valiant  Yugoslavia,  are  Aght- 
Ing  in  the  front-line  trenches,  nghtlng  not 
only  for  their  own  llbertlea  but  for  yours  and 
mine,  for  tho  liberties  of  all  of  these  men  and 
women  everywhere  who  prefer  death  to  the 
chains  of  slavery. 

Worse  even,  and  more  danferous  than  Hit- 
ler's cruel  hord'-s,  la  the  deadly  poison  of 
Ooebbels'  lies  that  make  the  air  that  we 
breathe  aa  fatal  as  carbon  monoxide  gas. 
0lnce  the  Ingllsh  people  became  Immune  to 
iKMloUB  propaganda,  their  main  concern  has 
hf*n  to  aefmd  their  shore*  frotn  actual  in- 
In  ow  »*m  faiMI  we  •»  •*»«  m  ♦Ih 
of  flM  4ttimf  wwiHt.  Thm  1»f 
wiHiot  #♦«!  tm  0tghf^4  Itntti  nm 
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descriptive  as  they  were  when  he  wrote  them 
165  years  ago: 

-I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that  all  those  who 
espouse  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  may  be 
Included  within  the  following  descriptions: 

"Interested  men  who  are  not  to  be  trusted, 
weak  men  who  cannot  see.  prejudiced  men 
who  will  not  see.  and  a  certain  set  of  mod- 
erate men  who  think  better  of  the  European 
I  Axis  1  world  than  It  deserves;  and  this  last 
class,  by  an  Ill-judged  deliberation,  will  be 
the  cause  of  more  calamities  to  this  con- 
tinent than  all  the  other  three." 

Into  Palnes  categories  our  contemporary 
appeasers  fit  perfectly. 

Abraham  Lincoln  waa  likewise  plagued  by 
a  bad  lot  of  appeasers.  even  In  the  North. 
Tliere  was  a  powerful  secret  society  that  was 
determined  to  promote  slavery  and  to  de- 
stroy the  Union  This  group  was  kn/>wn  aa 
the  Knights  of  the  Oold^n  C-rcle.  and  con- 
•isted  of  appeuMtftg  t>Ptnocfat»  »r,d  Cfxppet- 
iMMli  inio  MMcyttTMl  •  pmUMii  €at*<mtipi%M%1 

Hk  itmr  rntih  nfpttmum  lo  fy^kMM  1^ 
mtm  in  «<Nt  Hmw  mf  m  mmi  m  ¥»m 
«r  Vkt^  fh  umtm  tttum.  in  *^j»»*STl 
»iHm0t4  m  wummtm  f^JHSLJ^^ 

msimt  m  Pit$  CfS^f  *4  fmm^^i*  H*i*^m, 


Ml    IM  hM  tmUnM  M«  IntcntloB  to  .    . 

the  frourwl  before  hU  •rmlee  come  by  de- 
•troytng  our  morale  and  setting  the  hand  of 
neighbor  acatnat  neighbor  so  that  we  may  fall 
as  easy  a  prey  as  did  once  mighty  Prance. 
Listen  to  what  Hitler  said  to  Raufchnlng  in 
discussing  the  United  States  of  America: 

"There  will  be  endless  confusion,  but  for  a 
long  time  I  will  have  had  contact  with  those 
men  who  will  direct  the  new  government— a 
government  that  sulU  my  purpose.  We  can 
always  find  auch  men.  We  can  Ond  them  In 
•rery  country.  We  do  not  even  have  to  buy 
them.  They  will  come  to  us  of  their  own 
accord  Pride,  confused  thinking,  political 
animosity,  and  egotism  are  their  chief  mo- 
tives " 

Who  can  doubt  that  Hitler  may  boast  that, 
with  reason,  he  has  In  America  today  men 
and  women  eager  to  help  him?  Not  only  has 
he  willing  aides,  he  has  unconscious  tools  as 
well,  who  serve  him  to  better  purpose  than 
these  m  his  actual  pay.  Such  constitute 
our  real  danger.  Tonight  I  shall  talk  to  you 
about  Hitler's  unconscious  tools — Nazi  fellow 
travelers — Fascist  stooges — stupid  cat's-paws. 

It  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  the 
career  of  Hitler  will  be  similar  to  that  of 
other  ruthless  men  who  have  preceded  him. 
All  of  the  tyrants  of  history— the  Pharaohs. 
the  Ivans  the  Terrible,  the  Genghis  Kahns. 
the  Attllas — have  been  unable  to  stamp  out 
of  the  human  heart  the  love  of  freedom  that 
God  gave  It.  One  by  one  dictators,  pursuing 
a  seemingly  Irresistible  course,  have  fallen 
because.  Just  as  today,  enough  men  have  had 
faith  and  have  been  willing  to  die  for  that 
faith.  We.  too.  can  be  certain  of  ultimate 
victory  because  we  love  freedom  so  much 
that  we  are  willing  to  die  for  It.  and  In  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  we  have  a  great  leader.  Our 
confidence  In  him  Is  all  the  greater  because 
he  is  the  object  of  the  savagely  bitter  attacks 
both  of  Nazi  ffUow  travelers  and  of  Hitlers 
unconscious  tools. 

Every  great  American  President  has  had  to 
contend  with  appeasers.  whatever  their  cur- 
rent name  may  have  been.  Every  major  crisis 
In  our  history  has  been  aggravated  by  men  of 
little  faith  and  even  less  courage,  by  evil  men 
and  by  stupid  men.  Let  me  quote  to  you 
what  Tom  Paine,  in  his  Common  Sense,  had  to 
say  on  American  appeasers  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary  War.     Palne'a  wortta   are  itlU  as 


Ulmtf,  Mtd  MtUttid  tuMa  igrr«Mtfe«  •«»4 

MUM  t»  imitroj  iffftb  ite»tiUim  atuj  tm  9*' 
miMie.  In  tb»  end.  PreaUUtH.  Uocoin's  gov 
Mtunent  (ennrted  out  the  leaci^rs  and  sup- 
pressed  the  CoppertiMito  before  tb*y  could 
strike  at  the  life  of  Amencan  democracy. 

I  do  not  aay  that  our  appeasers  and  Nazi 
fellow  travelers  are  precisely  following  the 
pattern  developed  by  these  In  Lincoln's  day, 
but  It  Is  true  that  they  are  acting  from  mo- 
tives and  for  purposes  that  Hitler  well  under- 
stands. Perhaps  some  of  our  native-born 
appeasers  with  an  eye  to  the  future  are 
already  organizing  "The  Society  of  Hitler's 
Unconscious  Tools."  which,  after  our  Ameri- 
can habit,  we  may  Initialize  Into  the  H-U-T*s 
and  coUoquiallze  as  the  "HUTS." 

The  American  "HUTS"  are  following  Hitler, 
who  has  nothing  to  offer  to  the  world  but 
evil. 
He  has  his  fifth  columnists. 
But  they  are  nothing  new.    The  activities 
of  fifth  columnists  In  George  Washington's 
day  were  responsible  for  the  order  "Let  none 
but  Americans  be  placed  on  guard  tonight." 
He   has    his    concentration    camps.    Every 
tyrant  In  history  has  had  them. 

He  has  his  Gestapo.  But  the  methods  It 
employs  were  already  old  In  the  days  of  the 
Spanish   Inquisition. 

He  has  his  slave  labor  and  his  conquered 
nations.  So  had  Attlla,  the  Hun.  and  Gen- 
ghis Khan. 

Fifth  columnists,  Trojan  horses,  concen- 
tration camps,  Gestapos,  slave  labor,  and 
conquered  nations — old,  all  old,  old  as  the 
human  race. 

If  Washington  and  the  Revolutionary  pa- 
triots had  yielded  to  the  appeasers.  this  coun- 
try would  never  have  become  an  Indepen- 
dent democracy.  Washington  and  his  fellow 
patriots  Insisted  upon  establishing  liberties 
which  the  descendants  of  both  patriots  and 
appeasers  have  enjoyed  ever  since.  If  Lin- 
coln had  listened  to  the  appeasers  when 
secession  was  attempted,  he  would,  as  he  was 
urged  to  do.  have  "let  the  erring  sisters  de- 
part In  peace."  But  Lincoln  and  the  men 
and  women  of  his  generation  to  whom  the 
solemn  covenant  that  we  call  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  meant  something 
more  than  "a  scrap  of  paper."  Insisted  on 
preserving  our  liberties  for  both  their  own 
descendants  and  those  of  the  current  ap- 
peasers. 

President  Roosevelt  and  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans who  gladly  and  proudly  follow  his  lead- 


ership will  carry  on  the  tradition  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln.  They  will  preserve  our 
American  institutions  and  for  so  doing  future 
descendants  of  present-day  appeasers  will 
call  them  blessed.  Just  as  present-day  de- 
scendants of  Tories  and  Copperheads  now 
call  Washington  and  Lincoln  blessed. 

No.  Hitler  has  developed  nothing  new.  But 
in  adapting  old  techniques  to  his  evil  pur- 
poses, he  has  made  Dante's  Inferno  read,  In 
comparison,  like  winter-resort  literature. 

Let  us  consider  the  amazingly  clever  Nazi 
method  of  getting  other  people  to  do  a  large 
part  of  Hitler's  dirty  work— people  even  in 
countries  that  Hitler  has  boasted  that  he  has 
marked  for   destruction. 

You  will  remember  that  up  to  the  Hitler- 
Stalin  pact  there  were  In  this  country,  as  well 
as  m  Europe,  liberals,  pacinst*.  and  people  of 
grK)d  will  generally  who  Joined  organizations 
which  bad,  ostensibly.  ptfac«.  JtHllce  to  labor, 
lnt«ffMiti^'r>«>  *fy<^  wni,  or  .«im»l«r  lofty  (Ar- 
terfl*^  »n  th^f  pml  frefftienfly  p*ople  ne" 
UrhK^a  to  iht^  mth^m  %tt<rw^tt§  ihm  they 
#«<»  fPt}  hV  Oftfpffrttf>f>**  i^  ♦<»•♦''  0^*  *'»^ 

1lHl$4  4^mmuMm  ttfMtfm  mm  •#  *»  It^^^ 

t^mt*  ttum  W0r0  m^^  c^wmmin  fftM* 

We  IMV*  t«>«  pliMOMMmoti  «f  Ain«r(«*«)«, 
fiom*  of  them  n*eiJ  of  dlstlqffHlsbed  po«»ttoa 
af*d  of  good  Will,  who,  fc<>metime6  innoctntljr 
and  sometimes  deliberately,  have  adopUd  the 
Nazi  viewpoint.  These  Nazi  fellow  travelers 
and  members  of  the  society  of  Hitler's  uncon- 
scious tools,  have  been  propagandizing  and 
propagating  the  Nazi  Ideology  throughout  the 
United  States. 

An  outstanding  example  Is  Charles  Lind- 
bergh. Only  the  future  will  demonstrate 
whether  he  is  a  Nazi  fellow  traveler,  as  he  ap- 
pears to  be,  or  one  of  Hitler's  unconscious 
tools.  Another,  apparently  a  fellow  traveler, 
is  Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood. 

They  are  a  queer  assortment,  these  Nazi 
fellow  travelers.  For  Instance,  in  this  group 
you  find  good  old  liberals,  such  as  Oswald 
Garrison  Villard;  decent  Socialists,  such  as 
Norman  Thomas;  well-meaning  laborites, 
such  as  A.  J.  Muste.  In  the  same  group  you 
also  find  pathological  Nazis,  such  as  Joe 
(McNazi)  McWlUiams;  the  notorious  Robert 
Edward  Edmondson;  and  anti-Semites,  such 
as  Edward  James  Smythe.  Naturally,  the 
Communists  are  also  there.  A  strange  and 
weird  assortment.  Indeed. 

Recently  the  America  First  Committee, 
which  has  been  described  as  a  Nazi  trans- 
mission belt,  and  which  should  more  aptly 
call  Itself  the  America  "Next"  Committee, 
held  a  meeting  in  New  York  at  Mecca  Temple. 
And  what  happened  at  this  meeting  at  Mecca 
Temple?  Joe  (McNazi)  Me  Williams  packed 
the  hall  with  his  own  Nazi-Fascist-Coughlln- 
ite  followers,  and  they  b^gan  to  shout,  "Jew! 
Jew!  Jew!  Jew!"  In  the  audience  there  were 
Nazis,  Communists,  Fascists,  and  "Huts." 

The  Bundlsts,  the  Ku  Kluxers,  *nd  the 
Communists  have  taken  up  the  ideas  and  the 
publications  of  the  America  Next  Committee, 
and  have  distributed  them  among  their  own 
followers.  We  find  that  the  Lindberghs  and 
their  pro-Nazi  ideas  are  frequently  praised  by 
the  most  notorious  reactionary  Nazis,  Fas- 
cists, and  anti-Semites  In  this  country. 

The  Nazi  fellow  travelers  are  organized  and 
well  subsidized,  but  they  do  not  like  to  tell 
from  where  their  money  comes.  Their  im- 
mediate and  most-pressing  aim  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Hitler — to  defeat  Britain  and 
Greece  and  Yugoslavia  by  hindering  Ameri- 
can aid.  They  also  carry  on  Insidious  pro- 
German  and  anti-British  propaganda.  Of 
course,   they   try   to  hide  their  propaganda 
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behind  blinds  of  pacifism  and  alleged  patriot- 
ism. I  know  of  no  better  way  to  describe 
them  to  you  than  by  recalling  Aesop's  fable 
of  the  wolf  who  covered  himself  with  a  sheep- 
skin when  he  engaged  In  "fifth  column"  ac- 
tivities. Like  Hitler,  the  members  of  the 
society  of  Hitler's  unconscious  tools  say  that 
they  are  anxious  to  keep  America  out  of  war. 
What  they  will  in  fact  do  if  they  succeed  In 
their  purposes  will  be,  not  to  keep  us  out  of 
war,  but  out  of  Hitler's  way  until  he  stamps 
out  one  country  after  another.  Then  Amer- 
ica really  will  be  next. 

You  remember  Verne  Marshall,  the  editor 
of  a  middle  western  newspaper.  He  organ- 
ized a  so-called  No  Foreign  War  Committee, 
which  was  a  pro-Nazi  organization  with  antl- 
Setnltlc  undertones.  This  Don  Quixote  of  the 
Iowa  cornfields  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  chal- 
tenfed  everybody  to  a  fight  who  was  ready 
to  fight  Hitler.  HM  antic*  finally  lost  blm 
tiMt  backing  Ot  tbe  more  responsible  ^o- 
Hasta.  TIM  f«H  tieard  of  txm  w<>«  when  tM 
Mfd,  *»  ffhnmtf  W-  IWorrt  f h*  fnkifMi  Pr0m 
J^umnnt&n  tti0i   wKbin   ;l  ##*k#  tb*  a^- 

fh^  M^  A  »ith  th§  mm  •!!«  t»  mtUti§  l# 
fw»  iMtfin  m  Hw  umm  004  mat  m  Uiw 

W0III4  tHHSWHUt  lfl###W^|HpWiwP#f  f#  fVMV 

#ttf  tttg  mm  »§Hi»mm  mf^m  4»mn 

figM  •  mtmi',  ti#  fm4»  •  mn*- 

Jatut  mtMtum  §mmm,  U^i  M  wmmm, 
tM*  MffitlfWUm  n  bfNMterical  at>oiH  ctM 
iWiTfrTrr  wcf  «f  Itfc  keim;  threatened  tf  we 
.4IOHM  (Hare  tc  aid  IrtUin  You  wttt  apprC' 
dftU  Major  WUIlamr  notUD  of  the  American 
way  of  life  when  you  understand  that  he  U  a 
great  admirer  of  that  otlier  great  lover  of 
democracy.  General  Franco,  of  Spain. 

Still  another  Nazi  felloe  7  traveler  and  one 
who  at  least  has  the  courage  of  hU  convic- 
tions. Is  Merwln^  K  Hart,  of  New  York.  To 
that  gentleman,  the  Fascist  destroyers  of 
Spanish  liberties  were  her:es  whom  he  pub- 
licly defended  In  this  country.  Merwln  K. 
Hart  is  now  devoting  hl.nself  to  the  task 
which  he  considers  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  country.  I  quote:  'It  Is  time  to  brush 
aside  this  word  'democracy'  with  its  conno- 
tations." Hart  says  thai  democracy  is  a 
"Communist  invention." 

In  no  place  other  than  \  democracy  would 
a  man  like  Hart  have  the  right  to  talk  In 
the  manner  that  he  doe:.  What  would  hap- 
pen to  him  if  he  lived  In  Germany  and  un- 
dertook to  oppose  nazl-lsm  as  he  does  de- 
mocracy In  America?  If  tie  were  a  German 
citizen  and  expressed  opposition  to  the 
"Wave  of  the  Future"  he  would  find  himself 
carried  to  a  concentration  camp  on  that 
same  wave. 

But  at  least  some  of  these  Nazi  fellow  trav- 
elers are  intelligent  and  support  Hitler  with 
open  eyes  becavise  they  prefer  his  nazi-lsm  to 
our  democracy.  In  this  category  I  place  Law- 
rence Dennis,  the  philosopher  of  American 
fascism.  Dennis  appears  to  believe  that 
fascism  has  a  future  while  democracy  Is  on 
the  way  out. 

What  Mr.  Dennis  overlooks  is  the  fact  that 
democracy  is  but  the  present-day  expression 
of  the  age-old  yearning  ol  mankind  for  free- 
~^dom.  The  passion  for  freedom  has  never 
died.  It  will  never  die.  Democracy  is  not 
on  the  way  out.  On  the  contrary,  democracy 
win  come  through  this  ti  ial  by  fire  cleaner, 
ptirer,  and  revitalized  to  perfect  what  per- 
haps we  have  been  taking  too  much  for 
granted.  You  can  no  rcore  kill  democracy 
than  you  can  destroy  thr  spirit  of  a  people 
like  the  Jews  who  have  survived  persecution 
and  attempts  at  extermination  for  almost 
2,000  years. 

The  No.  1  United  States  Nazi  fellow  traveler 
is  Colonel  Lindbergh,  no^  because  of  his  ex- 
perience In  affairs  of  sta-^  or  his  knowledge 
of  history  or  political  science;  not  because 
of  any  native  ability  aside  from  that  ol  a 


clever  and  daring  aviator — an  ability  which 
we  admire — but  simply  because  he  was  the 
first  American  to  raise  aloft  bis  standard 
of  pro-Nazi-ism.  He  Is  the  proud  posseasor 
of  a  Nazi  decoration,  which,  it  must  be  sadly 
admitted,  has  already  been  well  earned. 

The  Nazis  have  taken  Lindbergh  up  and 
are  distributing  his  speeches  more  widely 
even  than  those  of  Hitler.  You  may  recall 
that  last  autumn  the  Nazis  nominated  him 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  in 
their  rump  convention  at  Los  Angeles. 
Colonel  Undbergh's  speech  of  May  19.  1940, 
was  given  to  all  of  the  customers  of  the  Nazi 
Germanla  Bookshop  In  New  York.  The 
Brooklyn  unit  of  the  Christian  Front  Issued 
a  special  bulletin,  headed  'To  All  Americana 
Who  Think:  Colonel  Lindbergh  Is  a  Patriot" 

Well,  maybe  be  Is  a  patriot:  maybe  he  Is 
sincere.  But  maybe  he  Is  merely  a  misguided, 
mutaken.  and  gullible  young  man  who  has 
got  himself  Info  bad  company  Me  Is  a 
"Wrf  ng-waf  Corr'-gan  "  when  if  rome»  to  t9*4' 
lr.it  rhe  foiltpaw  of  pMh M  affatrs 

tb*  Hira  JWMKtrflO*.  tll#  tfft»ff^^y*1 
Wtt^tvrt  ifft4  WfamM0f,  *>t$tm  t4  tbj  r»«' 


tu4i»  tmm  t»  d»  titm  4mf  iff  •ttnuKnf  th* 

cre&t  flMM  MMttac  to  ftMlen  ndd." 

At  that  mam  meeting  Undbergh  waa  tlje 
chief  tpeaker.  At  a  poluiral  rally  In  Wew 
York,  Jocepb  (McNazi  >  McWlllUms  said  that 
In  1944  "I  and  Lindbergh "  would  run  the 
country.  McWllUams,  with  his  "I  and  Lind- 
bergh" line,  strikes  an  old  but  familiar  note. 
Maybe  he's  mixed  up,  too.  Maybe  he  thinks 
that  he's  the  old  Kaiser  of  "Me  und  Gcti" 
fame;  or  an  American  Hitler.  "Me,  I,  myself, 
the  state."  It  Is  heady  wine  that  these  Nazi 
fellow  travelers  are  drinking. 

Lindbergh  said  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee that  he  saw  absolutely  no  difference 
between  Britain  and  Germany.  He  pre- 
tended that  he  was  indifferent  whether  Eng- 
land  or  Germany  won  this  war,  but  every  act 
of  his  and  every  word,  including  even  this 
transparent  statement,  proves  that  he  wants 
Germany  to  win.  It  would  seem  that  he  pre- 
fers fascism  to  democracy;  that  he  is  Indiffer- 
ent to  liberty,  agrees  with  Hitler  that  Chris- 
tian civilization  is  decaying,  and  condones.  If 
he  does  not  actually  applaud,  the  brutalities 
of  which  the  Nazi  Ideology  has  already  been 
guilty.  Apparently  he  perceives  no  differ- 
ence between  international  ku  kltixism  and 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  I  wonder  if 
anyone  has  ever  heard  Lindbergh  deplore  the 
wretched  fate  of  Czechoslovakia  or  Holland 
or  Belgium  or  the  Netherlands  or  Norway — 
peaceful  democracies  all— where  Lindbergh- 
Ian  "statesmen"  assured  the  people,  as  he 
assures  us,  that  no  war  would  come  to  them 
11  they  remained  neutral  and  unarmed.  I 
ha  vent. 

Lindbergh's  wife  has  written  a  book,  which, 
as  you  know,  has  now  become  practically  the 
Bible  of  every  American  Nazi,  Fascist,  bund- 
ist,  and  appeaser.  I  would  like  to  quote  to  you 
a  few  selections  from  Wave  of  the  Future. 
In  one  place  Mrs.  Lindbergh  writes;  "I  can- 
not see  this  war,  then,  simply  and  ptirely  as 
a  struggle  between  the  forces  of  good  and  the 
forces  of  evil.  If  I  could  simplify  It  into  a 
phrase  at  all,  it  woxild  seem  truer  to  say  that 
the  'forces  of  the  past'  are  fighting  against 
the  'forces  of  the  future.' " 
I  quote  again: 

"There  is  no  fighting  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture, any  more  than,  as  a  child,  you  could 
fight  against  the  gigantic  roller  that  loomed 
up  ahead  of  you  suddenly." 

Thus  the  wile  of  the  No.  1  Nazi  fellow 
traveler  and  appeaser  regards  the  butchers 


and  killers  and  torturers  and  terrorlsu  of  the 
Third  Reich  as  representing  the  forces  of 
the  future "  that  she  seems  to  look  forward 
to  with  happy  anticipations.  To  this  pair 
of  fellow  travelers  and  appeasers,  English  de- 
mocracy, American  democracy,  Scandinavian 
democracy,  are  noticing  but  half -decayed 
forces  of  the  i>ast  inspiring  only  contempt 
and  deserving  to  be  destroyed  by  those  great 
Llndberghian  heroe*.  HlUer  and  Mussolini. 
It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  notorious  Hitlerite. 
Robert  Edward  Edmondson.  said: 

"Col.  Charles  Augustus  Lindbergh  U  a  true 
patriot." 

We  may  thank  God  that  the  average  Amer- 
ican doe*,  not  mea-sure  patriotism  by  the 
same  ttandards  as  does  Robert  Bdward 
Edmondson. 

Lfit  us  look  Into  this  Nasi  "wave  of  the 
future"  for  which  mir  Amerlcaa  fascists  and 
8  are  ready  and  eager  to  sacrifice  that 
n  6fmortnrf  lor  wblcb  our  lf*el«»b- 
feilgbt.  nof  r^rkr.nlrHt  that  free  mn  ti>%*UI 
WmvI  tb^w*  Who  wr/ukl  helrsy  wbwt 
fb^  w»«M  M4  few**  hmS  tlM  aowff  ttt  the 

Ttur  tfjrrt*  ftlUm  thmi  Mrf  m*  lM04m§  • 


tmttmt  §€  •  mv  Uuujt^  mtdm  Om  Om$mmu 
"mtmutf  ncg"  TMcd,  ttut  gbamum  «r 
CbfUtlanity.  Pourtti,  tJic  pteyslcal  ^tstrw 
ttofl  of  the  Aras  In  all  paru  at  the  world 
Fifth,  the  liquidation  ol  the  small  nations 
of  Etirope.  And  sixtb.  the  destruction  ot 
democracy  everywhere. 

And  to  forward  such  a  program,  our  Lind- 
berghs, and  our  Woods,  and  other  Nazi  fel- 
low travelers  would  place  In  Jeopardy  the  lib- 
erties that  we  have  won  under  Magna  Carta, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

They  may  believe  that  the  Nazi  new  order 
and  the  doctrines  of  HlUer  sre  superior  to 
democracy,  but  you  don't  think  so  and  I 
don't,  and  the  people  of  England  dont  and 
the  people  of  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  don't. 
Nor  does  any  sane  citizen  of  the  United 
States  think  so.  save  only  our  appeasers  and 
members  cf  the  "Society  of  Hitler's  Uncon- 
scious Tools." 

And  what  do  you  suppose  the  people  of  con- 
quered Norway,  of  Poland,  of  Holland,  and 
other  Nazi-dominated  countries  think?  Can 
there  be  any  doubt  that,  except  for  the  Quis- 
lings and  the  Lavals  and  other  appeasers  snd 
Nazi  fellow  travelers,  all  of  the  people  of  such 
countries  who  have  experienced  at  first  hand 
the  vaunted  glories  of  the  Nazi  new  order 
prefer  democracy? 

In  place  of  democracy  and  national  Inde- 
pendence there  would  be,  tinder  the  Nazi 
new  order  the  German  master  race  A  hand- 
ful of  Germans  would  sit  In  the  saddle,  and 
everybody  else,  Jew  and  Gentile.  Caech  and 
Pole,  Frenchman  and  Norwegian.  Dane  and 
Bulgar.  Englishman  and  American,  and  even 
freedom -loving  Germans  themselves  would 
be  slaves  working  for  the  Nasi  overlord. 
Such  is  the  avowed  objective  of  Hitler's  new 
order;  such  is  the  wave  of  the  future  pro- 
claimed by  the  Lindberghs. 

Hitler's  new  order,  which  otir  Nasi  fellow 
travelers  are  supporting,  whether  they  know 
it  or  not,  is  the  repository  of  other  notions 
and  purposes.  Let  me  quote  from  Dr.  Robert 
Ley,  the  head  of  the  German  labor  front: 

"The  German  race  •  •  •  has  higher 
rights  than  all  others.  The  Oerman  laborer 
Is  worth  more  than  an  English  lord.  He 
has  the  divine  right  to  nile  and  we  shall 
assure  otirselves  of  that  right." 

Here  is  arrogance  for  you.  but  note  par- 
ticularly the  words  "divine  right."  Don't 
they  have  a  familiar  ring?  Kings  snd  em- 
perors, in  other  days,  proclaimed  that  tbaf 
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•  dJTlne  rtght— •  right  granted  by 
bod — to  rtUe  other  men. 

In  the  DMt  democnkCf— the  right  of  men  to 
rule  tbenwdfc*— ehaUcnfcd.  and  challenged 
mwaaafully.  the  doctrine  that  king*  ruled  by 
mrh>»  right.  In  Ainerlca  we  are  dedicated  to 
tb*  proportion  that  the  right  to  govern  U  de- 
rfTCd  from  the  coiwent  of  the  governed.  We 
believe  that  "the  voice  of  the  people  is  the 
TOlm  at  Ood.-  In  the  paat  we  vigoroualy  re- 
toetMTthe  theory  that  king*  ruled  by  divine 
right  Today  we  reject  Juat  aa  emphatlcaUy 
the  apurioua  philonophy  that  Nuzl  gangtter- 
dom  puaariaai  a  dl'rlne  rl«ht  to  rule 

What  Maapbemy!  A  Nazi  claiming  any- 
thing as  a  divine  right.  A»  well  might  the 
woU  that  leada  the  pack  proclaim  a  leadership 
baaed  upon  divine  right. 

Here  is  some  more  Wave  of  the  Future 
Idealism.    I  quote  from  Dr.  Ley: 

"War  Is  not  In  ccntrast  to  peace,  but  simply 
mnother  form  of  expression  of  the  unlnter- 
nmtad  battle  of  nations  and  men.  It  is  an 
npreaslon  of  the  highest  and  best  in  man- 
hood. In  thU  war  lies  the  rebirth  of  our  Na- 
tion. Every  war  demands  a  blood  eacrifice 
Uom  the  men  of  the  nation.  They  should 
give  their  blood  gladly,  for  thus  they  equalize 
that  which  every  mother  gives  at  the  birth  of 
a  child  In  nations  living  in  eternal  peace 
manhood  dries  up  and  all  the  virtues  that 
make  man  lovable  to  woman  degenerate.  One 
cannot  demand  of  mothers  that  they  unin- 
terruptedly give  the  nation  children  without 
man  bringing  his  blood  sacrifice.  Therefore 
war  is  not  the  wrath  of  God  but  a  blessing 
of  God." 

When  the  Nazis  admit  Ood  they  endow  him 
with  hideous  and  satanlc  aspects. 

What  kind  of  a  man  Is  it  that  can  speak  In 
•uch  a  manner?  War.  hideous,  cruel,  ter- 
rible— war  a  blessing  of  God?  Only  a  man 
who  worships  the  false  god  of  nazl-lsm  could 
speak  m  this  manner. 

Listen  to  another  Nazi,  Dr.  Hans  Prank,  a 

member  of  Hitler  s  Cabinet  and  the  Governor 
General  of  tortured  and  famlne-strlcken 
Poland: 

"The  maxim,  'right  Is  whatever  profits  a 
nation,  wrong  la  whatever  harms  it."  marks 
the  beginning  of  our  legal  work.  •  •  • 
Pale  phantoms  of  objective  Jiistlce  do  not 
exist  for  us  any  more." 

This,  then.  Is  the  Llndberghlan  Wave  of 
the  Future. 

In  a  recent  speech.  Hitler  declared  that 
this  is  a  world  conflict  between  two  uni- 
verses— democracy  an  nazl-lsm.  He  is  de- 
termined that  democracy  shall  be  destroyed, 
and  he  Is  certain  that  it  will  be. 

We  accept  the  challenge.  We  say  Hitler 
•nd  nazl-lsm.  and  all  that  they  stand  for, 
must  be  destroyed  if  civilization  Is  to  survive. 
Let  those  who  believe  that  nazl-lsm  and 
democracy  can  exist  In  the  same  world  read 
again  Lincoln's  House  Divided  speech: 

"A  house  divided  against  Itself  cannot 
stand.  I  believe  that  this  Government  can- 
not endure,  permanently,  half  slave  and  half 
free.  •  •  •  It  will  become  all  one  thing 
or  all  the  other." 

It  can  be  said  with  even  greater  truth  to- 
day: "A  world  divided  against  Itself  cannot 
ataiKl.  I  believe  that  this  civilization  can- 
not endure,  permanently,  half  Nazi  and  half 
democratic.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or 
all  the  other." 

Hitler  knows  this  even  If  his  abject  fol- 
lowers, ovir  Nazi  fellow  travelers,  do  not. 

Hitler  said:  "I  believe  that  one  of  the  two 
worlds  must  break  In  pieces." 

We  Democrats  say  to  him:  "It  will  be  the 
morwtrous  Fascist  world  that  will  'break  In 
pieces"." 

One  of  the  songs  of  the  Hitler  Youth  reads. 
In  part: 

"Today  we  own  Germany. 
And  tomorrow  the  whole  world." 
Is  it  neceaaary  to  repeat  that  "the  whole 
worid."  which  the  Nazis  propose  to  conquer. 


Includes  the  United  States?  Hltljr  and  hla 
men  make  no  secret  of  their  ultimate  aim 
to  disrupt  and  to  cnosh  the  Western  Heml- 
■phere.  In  order  that  the  German  "master 
race"  may  carve  out  for  Itself  a  new  feudal 
system  of  world  proportion*— «  feudal  system 
based  upon  and  supported  by  slavery.  Last 
May,  Richard  Walther  Darre,  Hltljr's  Minu- 
ter of  AgrtctUture,  delivered  what  was  In- 
tended to  be  a  secret  speech  to  a  s-Jlect  group 
of  big  Nazi  oflJclals.  Neither  the  N  3rth  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Alliance  nor  Life  magazine, 
which  published  the  speech,  has  di  nilged  how 
it  came  Into  possession  of  Minister  Darre's 
anuizing  address,  but  It*  authenticity  ha* 
never  been  successfully  denied. 

After  saying  that  the  Germans  were  the 
superior  nation  "predestined  to  rul;  the  whole 
world."  Darre  proceeded  to  explain  their 
plans  of  conquest  and  rule.  Briefly,  the  Idea 
U  that  the  "master  race"  will  turn  all  of  the 
conquered  nations  into  chattel  slaves,  as  has 
already  been  done  in  Poland  and  elsewhere. 
What  is  of  particular  interes-,  to  us  Is 
Minister  Darre's  views  of  and  plans  for  the 
United  States.  Listen  to  what  this  Hitler 
henchman  had  to  say  about  us: 

"I  have  been  asked  about  my  opinion  of 
America,  especially  the  United  States,  and 
the  danger  of  this  pseudo-democratic  Re- 
public's possible  attempts  to  hinder  us  in  our 
historical  development.  There  is  no  fear  that 
this  demoralized  country  will  mix  In  this 
German  war.  In  the  first  place,  as  In  France 
and  other  countries,  also  In  the  Ualted  States 
we  have  many  of  our  compatrlo'a  and  even 
more  friends  among  the  citizens  ol  the  United 
States  who  are  favorably  disposed  toward  us. 
Many  of  the  latter  hold  the  most  Important 
positions  In  political  and  economic  life  and 
will  not  permit  public  opinion  to  allow  some- 
thing as  senseless  and  insane  as  war  against 
Germany.     •     •     •" 

Could  Herr  Darre  have  been  thinking  of 
Lindbergh  or  General  Wood  or  perchance, 
others  as  the  ones  In  "most  Important  posi- 
tions" here  who,  knowingly,  or  unknowingly. 
are  favorably  disposed  toward  Hitler  and  his 
cause? 

Isn't  It  about  time  that  some  of  these  fel- 
lows should  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  playing  Hitler's  game;  that  they  are  either 
Hitler's  conscious  tools  or  dupes;  that  they 
are  lending  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies 
of  democracy — to  those  who  would  enslave 
them  and  theirs? 

After  Insisting  that  oiu-  Nazi  fellow  trav- 
elers and  appeasers  will  not  permit  America 
to  do  any  harm  to  their  friend  Hitler.  Min- 
ister Darre  proceeded  to  explain  the  fate  that 
threatens  the  United  States  after  Hitler  has 
conquered  them.  I  wish  that  th«"  more  honest 
and  intelligent  appeasers  In  this  country 
would  engrave  the  following  words  upon  their 
memories.     Listen  to  Herr  Darre: 

"We  Germans  have  accounts  which  must 
l>e  settled  with  this  country  (the  United 
States).  In  this  war.  not  to  mention  the 
last  war.  the  United  States  holds  all  the  gold 
of  Europe,  which  Indisputably  Is  ovu'  prop- 
erty. •  •  •  The  gold  alone  Is  practically 
of  no  value  to  us,  but  the  Insult  Ing  fact  that 
something  which  God  Intended  for  us,  which 
we  were  robbed  of  and  which  Is  Intentionally 
withheld  from  us  must  not  remain  un- 
punished." 

Again  the  "Me  and  Gott"  mcitlf.     At  least 
we  cannot  complain  that  the  Nazi  brigands 
have  not  warned  us. 
But  listen  further: 

"The  United  States  also  will  be  forced  by 
Germany  to  complete  and  final  capitulation. 
Our  superior  industrial  products  will  be  sold 
at  very  low  prices  to  the  whole  world,  which 
will  cause  the  United  States  to  have  not 
7,000,000  but  30.000.000  to  40.000.000  unem- 
ployed. Mr.  Rosefeld  (sic)  will  then  beg  the 
Fuehrer  on  his  knees  to  piircLase  from  the 
United  States,  not  manufactured  products, 
but  raw  materials  at  prices  which  we  will 
dictate.    Hie  United  States  Is  at  present  so 


demoralized  and  so  corrupted  that,  like 
France  and  England.  It  need  not  be  Uken  Into 
consideration  as  a  military  adversary." 

Even  though  the  Nazis  may  pretend  to  have 
a  low  opinion  of  the  fighting  qualities  of  our 
men.  or  the  flying  range  of  our  plane*,  or  the 
firing  power  of  our  ships,  or  the  deadline** 
of  our  bomb*,  they  are  taking  no  chance*. 
They  are  working  hard  to  weaken  our  wlU 
to  resist  by  cultivating  doubt  and  fear  among 
our  people     This  U  where  the  appealer*  and 
fellow  travelers  come  In. 
Here  are  Darre's  concluding  woids: 
"We  have  In   the   United   States  a  police 
organization  operating  with  the  same  exacti- 
tude as  m  Berlin  or  Prague,  and  we  have  no 
fear   of   any   activitie*  on   the   part   of   the 
United   States.     •     •     •     The   only  purpose 
of  our  offensive  against  the  United  States  Is 
forever  to  get  rid  of  another  bulwark  of  plu- 
tocracy, to  regain  what  belongs  to  us.  to  estab- 
lish order,  to  distribute  property  proportion- 
ately,   and    to    teach    America    to    respect 
Germany." 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  of  Hitler's  Unconscious  Tools  have 
read  this  speech  of  Darre. 

Our  Nazi  fellow  travelers  have  well  learned 
the  Goebbels  technique  of  spreading  confu- 
sion, fomenting  misunderstandings,  and  ap- 
pealing to  race  and  religiovis  prejudices.  They 
not  only  take  positions  that  are  helpful  to 
the  Nazis,  especially  in  International  poll- 
tics,  they  express  views  that  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  Nazis. 

Moreover,  they  have  their  own  organiza- 
tions, probably  the  most  Important  of  which 
is  the  America  "Next"  Committee.  Its  alms 
and  activities  are  such  that.  If  they  should 
succeed,  America  would  be  without  a  single 
friend  In  the  world  and  consequently  would 
have  to  fight  the  hungry  Nazi  wolves ^lone. 
In  other  words,  America  next. 

Among  the  active  supporters  of  the 
America  "Next"  Committee  are  such  men 
as  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  Hanford  MacNider, 
Ernest  Weir,  and  Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood.  I 
suppose  that  it  would  be  dlCQcult  to  find  a 
collection  of  worse  reactionaries  than  these. 
The  America  "Next"  Committee  attracts 
anti-Democrats,  appeasers,  labor  baiters,  and 
anti-Semites.  Whatever  you  or  I  may  think 
of  this  America  "Next"  Committee,  Hitler  Is 
enthusiastic  about  It.  Recently  this  Attila 
redivlvus  has  cited  Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood  by 
name  and  noted  with  approval  his  activities 
as  acting  chairman  of  the  America  "Next" 
Committee.  This  is  a  conclusive  reason  why 
Americans  should  be  suspicious  of  this  Nazi 
transmission  belt.  "And  Hitler's  complimen- 
tary references  to  General  Wood  should  be 
sufficient  to  make  that  gentleman  get  down 
on  his  knees  and  search  his  soul.  I  agree 
with  the  charge  made  by  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Birkhead,  of  the  Friends  of  Democracy,  that 
the  America  "Next"  Committee  is  a  device 
for  feeding  the  American  people  the  vicious 
propaganda  of  Adolf  Hitler.  How  anyone 
who  claims  to  be  an  American  can  stomach 
such  nauseating  stuff  as  is  dished  up  by  the 
America  "Next"  Committee  is  beyond  my 
comprehension. 

The  tie-up  between  the  America  "Next" 
Committee  and  professional  Fascists  and 
anti-Semites  Is  clear  and  scandalous.  Edward 
James  Smythe  is  a  case  in  point.  Smythe  Is 
a  columnist  for  the  anti-Semitic,  Nazi  news- 
paper Fublicity.  He  Is  a  professional  anti- 
Semite.  According  to  Smythe's  own  boast, 
it  was  he  who  arranged  the  Joint  meeting  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  German-American 
Bund  at  Camp  Nordland  in  New  Jersey  ssv- 
eral  months  ago.  What  a  hell's  broth  must 
have  been  brewed  on  the  occasion  of  this 
fellowship. 

Recently,  on  December  16,  1940,  this  ad- 
mirer of  Hitler  spoke  before  the  National 
Legion  of  Mothers  and  Women  of  America  in 
Philadelphia  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amer- 
ica "Next"  Committee. 


Little  wonder  that  Hitler  aj)proves  of  Gen- 
«ral  Wood  and  bis  America  "Next"  Commit- 
tee. 

The  current  laaue  of  another  ofBcial  Nazi 
publication  pralaed  General  Wood  when  the 
latter  made  the  truly  remarlJible  atatement 
that  "there  la  a*  jret  no  rellible  evidence  or 
prooT'  that  Hitler  plans  world  conquest. 

There  l*  none  *o  blind  as  lie  who  wUl  not 
see.    General  Wood  undoubtedly  la  convinced 
that  Prance  i*  *tlll  a  land  of  liberty  and  fra- 
ternity: that  Poland  1*  free  ind  happy:  that 
Belgium  Is  not  being  grount'  under  the  Iron 
heel:  that  Yugoslavia  and  Greece  are  cheer- 
ftilly  going  about  their  cuaiomary  peaceful 
pursuits,  and  that  Norway   is  not  starving. 
General  Wood  Is  probably  convinced  that  Hit- 
ler is   merely   Joking   when   he   talks   about 
organizing  the  world  for  a  "new  order"  In 
which  the  humane  and  gentle  Nazis  will  ride 
herd  on  all  the  rest  of  us.    Ko  wonder  Hitler 
likes  General  Wood  and  approves  his  benefi- 
cent activities. 
But  why  does  the  General  like  Hitler? 
Giving  them  the  strained  benefit  of  every 
doubt,  it  Is  probably  true  that  there  are  mem- 
bers of  the  "America  Next "  Co  nmlttee  who  are 
sincere  and  patriotic  Americans.     However,  it 
mtist  be  said  that  their  credulity  is  more  to 
be  marveled  at  than  their  intelligence.    It 
may  be  that  they  are  being  oaken  advantage 
of.  Just  as  the  Communists  used  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  liberal  and  paclfis-:  fellow  travelers 
In  their  midst.     The  sooner  cecent  and  patri- 
otic Americans  repudiate  the  "America  Next" 
Committee,  the  healthier  the  atmosphere  will 
be  all  around. 

An  American  publication  that  expresses  the 
views  of  the  "America  Nex'."  Committee  is 
Scribner's  Commentator.     This   Journal   fol- 
lows the  Nazi  Party  line.  esp*5clally  In  foreign 
affairs.     Its    contributors    In    the    December 
1940  Issue  also  Included  Colonel  Lindbergh 
and  General  Wood.    Among  later  contribu- 
tors have  been  Hugh  8.  Johnson  and  other 
appeasers.     As  might  have  been  expected  of  a 
Nazi  Party  Journal,  Scribner's  Commentator 
denounced  Dorothy  Thompson,  H.  V.  Kalten- 
born,  Robert  E.  Sherwood,  President  Conant  of 
Harvard,    Walter    Lippmann.    William    Allen 
White,  Archibald  MacLelsh.  and,  In  general, 
all  men   and   women  of  sincere  democratic 
faith  who  are  fighting  Hitler  and  all  his  works. 
I  have  spoken  ol  General  Wood  as  a  promi- 
nent Chlcagoan  who  Is.  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly, stooging  for  Hitler.     But  I  must  not 
overlook  the  worst  of  the  lot— the  mourning 
colonel  who  publishes  the   most  malignant 
newspaper   In    America.     I   am   referring,   of 
course,    to    Robert    R.    MrCormick.    of    the 
notorious  Chicago  Tribune. 

I  do  not  propose  at  this  time  to  go  Into  the 
black  record  of  the  Tribune — its  contempt 
for  the  truth.  Its  perversion  of  the  news  for 
Its  own  base  purposes.  Its  looting  of  the  school 
fund  of  Chicago  by  means  of  an  unconscion- 
able lease,  or  Its  base  halTed  of  everything 
that  is  fine  and  decent  in  American  life.  I 
wish  to  confine  myself  to  the  bushwacklng  of 
the  Tribune  against  the  President's  foreign 
poUcy  and  Its  bitter  campaign  against  aid  to 
Brltahi. 

It  wUl  not  surprise  you  to  hear  that  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Is  hailed  with  Joy  both  hi 
Berlin  and  In  Rome,  and  with  good  reason. 
One  of  Its  recent  editorials  discussing  aid  to 
Britain  and  the  fighting  d«mccracles  sounded 
exactly  as  If  It  had  been  written  by  Goebbels. 
It  contained  every  Ingredient  that  goes  into 
a  Nazi  editorial  compound — mendacities, 
viciousness,  chauvinism,  and  unscrupuloxis 
antl-Semltlsm.  Listen  to  parts  of  It  and 
Judge  for  yourself: 

"The  list  of  names  on  the  Committee  to 
Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies  is  so 
long  as  to  make  adequate  identification  of  the 
suggested  influences  a  dlflcult  research  prob- 
lem. Glancing  through  the  Ust.  we  come 
upon  the  namea  of  four  J.  P.  Morgan  part- 


"When  we  look  further  Into  the  list  we  see 
such  names  as  James  Warburg  and  Frank  Alt- 
schul.  Mr.  Altschul  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Lazard  Fr*res.  investment  bankers.  •  •  • 
Mr.  Warburg  (was)  bom  in  Hamb\irg,  Ger- 
many;   •     •     • 

"Tbece  two  gentlemen  are  repreacautlve 
of  great  »?anKt"g  families  In  Hambtirg  and 
Paris  which  were  Influential  In  the  finance 
and  poUtlca  of  Surope  for  a  hundred  years. 
The  European  properties  of  the  families  have 
been  conlLicated  and  their  relatives  and  co- 
religionists have  been  subjected  to  an  op- 
pression greater  than  that  under  which  the 
Irish  suffered  In  theh-  Island.  U  these  fam- 
ilies could  look  at  the  world  situation  with 
an  eye  single  to  America's  interest  they  wotild 
be  lacking  In  natural  affection.     *     *     *" 

In  other  words,  the  Tribune  Is  saying  ex- 
actly what  the  Nazis  are  saying — that  wicked 
Jewish  bankera  are  fight  mg  Hitler,  that  poor 
little  beggar  on  horseback.  The  Tribune  also 
hinted  broadly  that  these  Jews  cannot  be 
loyal  to  America. 

This  amazing  editorial  was  helled  In  Ber- 
lin and  hailed  In  Rome.  Hitler's  Volklscher 
Beobachter  quoted  from  It  and  Mussolini's 
Popolo  dl  Roma  paraphrased  It.  Popolo  dl 
Roma  said  that  the  Chicago  Tribune's  diag- 
nosis coincides  perfectly  with  the  official 
views  of  the  Fascists.  General  Wood  may 
have  one  accolade  from  Hitler,  but  Colonel 
McCormlck  has  one  from  Hitler  and  another 
from  Mussolini.  It  appears  that  we  are  deal- 
ing not  with  an  Axis  but  with  a  triangle. 

The  Nazi  fellow  travelers  are  an  assorted 
package.  By  and  large,  there  are  very  few 
friends  of  democracy  among  them  The  one 
characteristic  that  they  have  in  common  is 
their  dread  of  the  prospect  of  a  Hitler  defeat. 
Pretend  as  they  may,  jointly  or  severally,  they 
wish  to  see  Hitler  successful  and  victorious. 
This  is  why  they  oppose  our  aid  to  Britain. 
This  is  why  they  bitterly  object  to  our  giving 
any  help  to  the  democracies  that  ere  fighting 
Nazi-Fascist  brutality  and  aggression. 

Do  you  know  why  they  do  not  wish  to  see 
nazi-ism  defeated?    Because  they  fear  that  a 
defeat  of  nazl-lsm  would  mean  a  resurgence 
of  true   democracy  throughout   Europe   and 
the  world.     And  a  true  democracy  means  a 
society   based  upon  social  reform,  economic 
sectirlty,    decent    labor    conditions.    Justice, 
equality,   and  equal  opportunity.     None   of 
our  appeasers,  none  of  our  fifth  colxminlsts. 
none  of  our  labor  baiters,  none  ol  our  Naal 
fellow  travelers  likes  the  prospect  of  such  a 
democracy.     They  would   rather  be  a   Fritz 
Thyssen  in  a  German  concentration  camp,  as 
many  of  them  will  be  if  their  hero  should 
win,  than  share  the  blessings  of  American 
liberty  on  a  basis  equal  to  that  ol  their  fel- 
low   Americans.      Therefore,    they    wiU    do 
everything  within  their  power  to  prevent  the 
defeat  of  Hitler  by  Britain.    Apparently  they 
have  forgotten,  if  they  ever  knew,  that  the 
Fritz  Thyssen  of  today's  brutal  concentration 
camp  Is  the  same  Fritz  Thyssen  who  so  ad- 
mired   Hitler    when    the    latter    began    his 
struggle  for  political  power  In  Germany  that 
he  dipped  his  hands  deep  Into  his  wealth  to 
help  HiUer. 

Doubtless  other  Nazi  feUow  traveler*  with 
a  lust  for  power  are  toying  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  become  "the  man  on  horse- 
back" for  the  United  SUtes.  Doubtless  even 
there  are  men  among  us  who  would  be  the 
Quisling  of  America.  There  U  no  nation 
that  does  not  harbor  potential  traitor*  ready 
to  seU  out  their  coimtry  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. A  British  defeat  would  mean  a  tre- 
mendom  victory  for  appeasers.  Fascist 
racketeers,  and  Nazi  fellow  travelers.  A  Brit- 
ish defeat  woud  Jeopardize  American  unity 
with  all  of  the  dreams  and  hopes  and  prom- 
ises of  American  democracy.  Such  a  situa- 
tion as  might  develop  In  this  cotmtry.  If 
Britain  were  proatrate  and  Naal  preaaur* 
wet«  directed  agaiaat  ua.  might  Indeed  otfcr 


the  right  opportunity  that  aome  ambltlotia 
"man  on  horseback"  Is  looking  for. 

Some  say  that  this  Is  not  our  war;  that  It 
Is  an   imperUllstlc   war.     This  Is  the  most 
insidious  propaganda  ever  spread  aoaoof  Uw 
American  people.    But  It  U  propaganda  that 
the  Intelligent  rank  and  file  of  the  Amerlcaa 
pecyle  undersUnd  and  reject.     The  pcopla 
know  that,  m  ve.-y  truth,  this  war  Is  our  war. 
They  recognized  It  as  such  by  the  anactmant 
of  the  lend-lease  bUl.    They  undaraoore  ttaalr 
awareness  that  thU  la  our  war  every  tuna 
that  they  approve  the  passage  of  a  bill  vot« 
Ing  huge  sums  of  money  for  aid  to  tlic  brava 
peoples  fighting  HiUer  and  for  our  own  de- 
fense.   They  know  that  thU  Is  a  war  to  de- 
fend our  oceans,  a  war  to  protect  aw  shores, 
a  war  for  oxu-  sectirlty.    The  American  people 
know  that  If  the  British  Fleet  should  be  de- 
stroyed or  captured  by  Hitler,  we  would  be. 
as   he    has    threatened,   his    next    obJecUvc. 
Not  only  would  we  not  be  safe  from  the  out- 
side, we  would  continue  to  be  exposed  to  do- 
mestic Nazi  propagandists — both  foreign  and 
native  born — who  would  deliberately  preach 
disunity    and    spread    hate    and    prejudice 
against  religious  and  racial  mlxKirlUes.  until 
the  very  fabric  of  our  democracy  would  be 
rent  and  torn. 

And  what  of  the  economic  oonaequencaa 
of  a  Hitler  victory? 

Mr.  Wendell  WUlkle  has  stated  thU  aa 
clearly  as  anyone.    He  said: 

"Thus,  if  Germany  wins,  the  United  SUtes 
and  Canada  will  find  themselves  almost  stu- 
rounded  by  governments  hostile  to  our  form 
of  government  and  to  our  methods  of  trading 
with  other  people.  And  In  that  situation  *e 
shall  have  two  choices,  both  equally  fatal. 

"We  may  choose  to  trade  with  those  hostile 
governments.    However,  we  must  remember 
that  our  system  Is  based  upon  competition 
between    individuals.     The    totalitarian    sys- 
tem Is  based  on  competition  between  States. 
Individuals  cannot  compete  against  States. 
Hence,    if   we   choose   to    trade    wltlv  totall- 
tarians.  we  ourselves  will  have  to  adopt  to- 
talitarian     methods.     •     •     •     Instesd      of 
that,  we  might  choose  not  to  trade  with  any 
nation      We  might  try  to   live  within  our- 
selves.   But  this,  too,  would  be  fatal.    •     •     • 
We  would  lose  our  freedom  In  the  very  proc- 
esses of  trying  to  save  it.     And  finally.  If  we 
were    thus    virtually   surrounded   by    powers 
whose    principles    were    hostile    *o   ours,    we 
would  have  to  keep  on  almost  indefinitely 
building  colossal  armaments.     •     •     •     And 
under   that    burden    oiu   democratic   system 
would  surely  collapse." 

For  this  patriotic  and  truly  American  sund, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  has  had  the  effrontery 
to  attempt  to  read  Wendell  Wlllkle  out  of 
the  Republican  Party.  Undoubtedly  thla 
has  greatly  added  to  the  prestige  of  Mr  Wlll- 
kle in  the  area  In  which  the  Chicago  Tribune 
circulates. 

But  let's  have  done  with  these  Nazi  fellow 
travelers  for  tonight.  We  know  who  they 
are — at  least  some  of  them — and  what  they 
seek  to  accomplish.  We  shall  continue  '.o 
watch  these  whom  we  know  and  expose 
others  whom  we  discover  lurking  In  the  dark 
places.  We  shall  continue  to  throw  the  whita 
light  of  publicity  upon  them  and  their  ac- 
tivltiea.  We  must  continue  to  do  this  for 
OIU  own  security.  We  must  expose  the  facta 
to  the  clear  view  of  the  American  pieople. 
In  full  confidence  that  If  they  know  tha 
truth  they  will  not  be  misled  by  the  Naai 
fellow  travelers,  lulled  into  a  feelhig  of  falsa 
secxirlty  by  the  appeasers,  nor  confused  by 
the  Ilea  that  n^  off  of  Hitler's  traaamlssion 
belt  In  this  country. 

There  is  snother  Important  phaae  of  tba 
present  sltuaUon  about  which  I  wish  to 
talk  briefly.  It  has  to  do  with  the  paaca 
which  will  UMam  this  dreadful  war,  wan- 
tonly Inflicted  upon  tha  world  toy  Bitlac 
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We  know  that  a  negotiated  peace  ts  Im-  I 
possible  now.  We  know  that  a  peace  Im- 
posed on  the  democracies  by  Hitler  would 
be  horrible  to  contemplate.  The  only  peace 
that  can  be  real  and  lasting  will  be  one 
established  by  the  democracies  To  give  the 
world  real  peace,  the  democracies  must  lean 
backwards  in  order  to  recognize  justly  the 
rights  even  of  those  who  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  demcKracles  and  Christian  civUl- 
aation  with   them. 

80  it  is  necessary  that  we  begin  to  think 
about  the  terrxin  of  the  peace  that  will  be 
forced  by  the  cooperation  of  the  democ- 
racies. Without  being  distracted,  even 
slightly,  from  otir  first  and  most  Important 
duty,  that  of  iill-out/aid  for  Britain  and 
the  other  gallant  peoplls  who  are  fighting  in 
the  first  line  for  their  llbertlea  and  ours,  we 
should  give  thought  to  the  basic  principles 
that  should  control  the  peace  conference. 

We.  of  my  generation,  have  witnessed  two 
world  convulsions.  We  should  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  know  the  nUstakes  that  were  made 
after  the  first  great  World  War.  and  knowing 
them,  we  should  be  determined  that  they 
will  not  be  repeated.  Further,  we  must 
guard  carefully  against  new  mistakes. 

It  is  often  said  that  we  learn  from  history 
that  man  learns  nothing  from  history.  Let 
us  now  determine  to  learn  from  history.  Let 
us  now  determine  that  the  peace  that  will 
follow  the  triumph  of  the  democracies  will 
be  a  ]ust  peace — Just  not  the  least  to  those 
who  today  are  so  unjustly  riding  amuck  in 
the  world,  threatenliig  thoee  very  rights 
which  they  Insist  they  must  have  for  them- 
selves Let  us  neither  create  nor  endure  con- 
ditions that  will  permit  the  rise  of  another 
Hitler  in  the  jiftermath  of  the  current  war. 
We  should  now  determine  that  the  next 
treaty  of  peace  will  be  a  fertile  seed  out  of 
which  win  grow  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
We  have  had  enough  of  peace  treaties  that. 
even  before  the  Ink  Is  dry  upon  them,  become 
the  spawning  grouiKls  for  more  wars,  more 
men  on  horseback,  more  poverty  and  misery 
for  humankind. 

A  lasting  peace  cannot  be  based  on  hate — 
nor  on  revenge — nor  on  Inequality — nor  on 
Intolerance. 

Peace,  if  it  is  to  be  lasting.  If  It  is  to  be 
permanent,  must  be  grounded  on  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  Inalienable  rights  of  all  mankind. 
A  peace  that  Includes  a  dlsmemljerment  of 
nations,  or  one  that  does  violence  to  Just 
geographic,  economic,  and  ethnologic  con- 
•Ideraticns  is  no  peace  at  all. 

The  peace  that  the  democracies  shall  advo- 
cate and  strive  for  must  embody  guarantees 
of  those  four  essential  freedoms  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  outlined  in  his  address  to 
the  Congress  on  January  6.  These  are:  free- 
dom of  speech  and  expression,  freedom  of 
worship,  freedom  frjm  want,  and  freedom 
from  fear. 

Men  of  reason  and  good  will  must  work 
out  a  peace  along  the  lines  that  have  been 
Indicated,  if  the  dreadful  experience  through 
which  we  are  passing  is  not  to  be  repeated 
again  and  jret  again.  But  before  we  can 
have  this  sort  of  peace,  or  any  kind  of  peace 
at  all  for  that  matter,  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy must  win  on  the  field  of  battle.  It 
Is  our  prayerful  hope  that  that  victory  will 
be  won  without  actual  Involvement  on  our 
part.  It  can  thus  be  won  If  we  have  the  will 
and  the  ability  to  supply  arms  and  planes 
and  ships  at  such  times  and  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  they  may  be  needed  by  those  who  are 
fighting  the  good  fight  for  us  as  well  as  for 
themselves— by  the  British,  by  the  Greeks, 
and  by  the  Tugoslaviarvs. 

The  situation  in  which  we  are  Involved 
today  is  something  that  Is  much  more  por- 
tentous and  fateful  even  than  the  most  gi- 
gantic war  in  all  hUtory.  The  fact  is  that 
we  are  involved  in  a  world  revolution.  It  is 
all  right  for  the  appeasers  to  tell  us.  as  they 
told  Austria  and  Ciechoslovakia  and  Prance 
and  Belgium  and  so  on  down  the  list,  that 


it  takes  two  to  make  war;  that  neutrality  on 
our  part  will  merit  and  receive  respect  from 
Hitler.  The  trouble  with  those  hapless  coun- 
tries was  that  they  did  not  realize  that  a 
revolution  was  about  to  engxilf  the  world. 
There  was  no  anchor  that  would  hold  the 
ship  safe  in  the  tossing  waves  of  a  revolu- 
tion. One  cannot  calmly  sit  and  watch  a 
revolution  rage  by  Not  even  with  the  best 
win  In  the  world  can  we  do  this  even  If  we 
continue  to  be  successful  In  keeping  free 
of  the  actual  clash  of  arms. 

But  If  America  cannot  keep  out  of  a  world 
revolution.  It  can  at  least  take  steps  to  miti- 
gate Its  effects  upon  our  own  country.  We 
must  put  and  keep  our  house  in  such  order 
that  none  who  dwells  therein  would  prefer 
another  roof.  To  do  this  we  must  continue 
to  conduct  our  affairs  In  accordance  with 
democratic  principles,  but  with  ever  greater 
consideration  and  understanding  and  Justice. 
We  must  not  only  keep  the  social  gains  that 
we  have  won.  we  naust  consolidate  and  In- 
crease them.  This  is  the  only  true,  as  It  is 
the  only  safe,  course  for  America  in  a  time 
of  world  revolution.  We  should  unite  not 
only  In  fact,  but  In  spirit.  If  we  would  make  a 
safe  harbor. 

Here  lies  the  path  of  genuine  statesman- 
ship. 


Editorul  Tribute  to  the  Late  Senator 
Sheppard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or   TJTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  April  18,  1941 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     FORT     WORTH 
STAR-TELEGRAM 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial written  for  the  Port  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  and  published  on  Thursday. 
April  10.  in  honor  of  the  late  Senator 
Morris  Shkppard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the    Fort    Worth    Star-Telegram    of 
April  10,  1941  ] 

A  NATIONAL  LOSS 

The  twtlmely  death  of  Senator  Morris 
Shkppaio.  who  for  39  years  had  represented 
Texas  In  Congress,  constitutes  a  well-nlgh  Ir- 
reparable loss  to  the  Nation,  a  loss  which  Is 
shared  by  his  home  State,  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  Democratic  Party.  The  deficit 
created  by  the  removal  of  the  wisdom  of  ex- 
perience from  national  councils  Is  not  made 
up  by  election  of  a  man  to  the  place  of  the 
dead  leader. 

The  Initial  blow  falls  upon  the  vitally  Im- 
portant Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee, 
of  which  Senator  Shzpparo  was  chairman, 
and  which  has  been  vlUlly  employed  In  re- 
cent months  In  defense  planning  and  enact- 
ment. Senator  Shxfparo's  dominant  position 
in  the  Senate  has  been  a  large  factor  in  the 
distribution  of  Army  camps  and  defense 
plants  according  to  a  system  of  decentraliza- 
tion which  promises  greatly  Increased  effi- 
ciency of  defense.  The  Texas  Senator  held 
other  Important  congressional  posts,  among 


them  being  membership  of  Senate  commit- 
tees dealing  with  commerce,  irrigation  and 
reclamation,  manufactures,  and  various  eco- 
nomic activities.  He  long  had  been  an  active 
proponent  of  rivers  and  harbors  Improve- 
ment, and  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Trinity  watershed  development  program. 

Senator  Sheppard's  39  years  In  Congress 
brought  to  him  the  title  of  "Dean  of  the 
Senate."  To  that  valuable  element  of  sen- 
iority were  added  the  maturity  of  Judgment 
and  settled  wisdom  that  come  best  with 
years.  He  was  a  prodigious  worker,  who 
stayed  at  his  task  from  early  morning  till 
past  nightfall.  Among  his  preemergency  ac- 
complishments were  his  sponsorship  of  the 
suffrage  amendment,  of  national  prohibition, 
and  maternity  aid.  Senator  Sheppard  had 
the  ear  and  respect  of  all  classes,  from  na- 
tional leaders  to  the  humblest  worker.  To 
legitimate  appeals  of  aU  classes,  he  gave 
equal  attention. 

As  one  of  the  few  trustworthy  leaders  re- 
maining of  the  previous  war  Congress,  Sen- 
ator Sheppard's  experience  fitted  him  pe- 
culiarly for  service  In  the  present  defense 
emergency.  He  was  both  a  wise  counselor 
and  useful  aid  of  the  President  and  the  mili- 
tary department  of  the  Government.  In  him 
were  summed  up  the  virtues  of  the  good  citi- 
zen, the  patriot,  the  statesman,  the  national 
leader,  and  the  efficient  public  servant. 

Senator  Sheppard's  unwavering  loyalty 
stood  out  In  the  current  period  of  national 
confilct.  He  was  faithful  to  his  country.  Its 
Government,  his  State,  his  party,  his  friends, 
and  his  family.  In  the  Intimate  grief  of  the 
last,  the  Nation  extends  Its  sympathetic 
affection. 

The  Nation  has  lest  a  stanch  servant  who, 
at  the  same  time,  was  endowed  with  the 
highest  qualities  of  leadership.  To  the  multi- 
tude of  Senator  Sheppard's  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, his  death  brings  a  feeling  of  personal 
loss  as  well  as  realization  that  a  blow  has 
fallen  upon  the  country  as  a  whole. 


Tribute  to  the  Late  Frederic  William  / 

Wile 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday,  April  18,  1941 


TRIBUTE  BY   HON.   RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS, 
OP  INDIANA 


Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  brief  tribute  to  the  life 
and  work  of  the  late  Frederic  William 
Wile,  a  fellow  citizen  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, who,  for  many  years,  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Press  Gallery  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  already.  In  my  limited  ex- 
perience in  the  United  States  S3nate.  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  dependence  that 
Members  of  the  Congress  place  upon  news- 
papers and  upon  the  men  engaged  In  the 
newspaper  profession  for  information  upon 
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earrent  affairs,  both  in  ttie  Nation  and  in 
the  world. 

The  Members  of  the  Congress  probably 
Dever  will  reach  that  frame  of  mind  In  which 
they  will  use  the  oft-quoted  expression  of 
the  late  WIU  Rogers.  "All  I  know  Is  what  I 
read  In  the  papers."  There  Is  made  mani- 
fest, however,  day  by  day,  The  amount  of  In- 
formation which  they  gather  from  the  news- 
papers and  upon  which  they  rely  heavily  to 
chart  their  positions  on  public  questions. 

Within  the  past  decadi*  the  Journalistic 
profession  has  added  to  t'ne  mere  recording 
of  events  a  discussion  of  the  portents  of  these 
events  with  relation  to  national  and  world 
affairs.  It  is  highly  essential,  therefore,  that 
the  men  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
reviewing  these  events  be  able,  conscientious, 
and.  above  all.  patriotic. 

It  Is  heartening  to  know  that  so  many  who 
are  engaged  In  collecting  the  news  and  In 
writing  the  review  of  the  news  have  a  fxill 
sense  of  this  responsibility.  Such  men  are 
rendering  a  valuable  scrvlte  to  otir  country. 
One  of  these  men — my  native  neighbor  In 
up-State  Indiana — a  columnist,  news  com- 
mentator, foreign  correspc  ndent,  and  pioneer 
in  radio  news  broadcasting,  went  back  home 
for  the  last  time  last  Wednesday .  April  9. 

Frederic  WUllam  Wile,  trxily  a  gentleman 
and  a  great  reporter,  must  have  looked  for- 
ward often  to  returning  to  the  placid  Hcosler 
farm  lands  after  the  nerve-racking  experience 
of  covering  both  the  Boer  War  and  the  World 
War.  But  his  body  was  taken  for  burial  Into 
a  different  La  Porte,  Ind..  than  that  which  he 
remembered — a  La  Porte  whose  thousands  of 
acres  of  farm  land  are  now  being  transformed 
into  a  huge  Government  shell-loading  plant. 
It  has  become  an  Ironical  resting  place  for 
one  who  served  so  long  en  the  war  fronts  of 
Europe  and  Africa,  brlni;ing  news  of  war  to 
his  American  readers.  He  was  67  years  old 
when  he  died. 

Frederic  WUllam  Wile  was  faithful  to  his 
profession  from  his  early  boyhooa.  when  he 
edited  the  Wile  Evening  Journal,  until  his 
last  days  when  he  wrot<>  his  autobiography. 
News  Is  Where  You  Find  It,  and  continued 
his  newspaper  articles. 

Other  books  which  Mr.  Wile  found  time  to 
write  are-  Men  Around  the  Kaiser.  1913; 
The  Assault.  1915;  The  German -American 
Plot  1915;  Explaining  the  Britishers.  1918; 
The 'Life  of  Kmlle  Berliner.  1936;  and  A  Cen- 
tury of  Industrial  ProgT.»ss,  1928. 

The  last  correspondent  with  British  aflUla- 
tlons— he  was  then  worltlng  for  the  London 
DaUy  Mall— to  leave  Berlin  before  the  decla- 
ration of  war  in  1914.  he  was  always  loa.he 
-to  admit  tLat  hts  Job  was  done.  As  the 
Washington  SUr  said  on  April  8.  "Mr.  WUe 
was  not  content  merely  with  getUng  the  news 
and  writing  It  well.  His  Job.  as  he  saw  It, 
was  not  done  until  the  story  was  In  the  paper, 
and  the  painstaking  effort  that  he  would  put 
Into  last-minute  revisions  to  keep  his  story, 
an  editorial,  or  his  colvunn,  as  the  case  might 
be,  abreast  of  the  latest  developments  was 
the  true  mark  of  the  master  craftsman." 

It  was  only  a  short  time  after  he  obtained 
his  first  full-time  newspaper  Job  on  the  Chi- 
cago Record  In  1898  that  he  bepame  a  foreign 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Chi- 
cago Dally  ?iewB,  and  the  New  York  Times. 
He  served  as  lieutenant  colonel  In  the  mili- 
tary intelligence  after  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war.  He  was  later  to  coUect 
$6,000  from  the  German  Government  as  repa- 
~    ration  for  false  arrest  as  a  spy. 

His  writing  continued  voluminously  here 
In  Washington  after  the  war.  During  that 
time,  he  worked  hard  to  attain  the  voting 
privilege  for  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. He  called  the  lack  of  District  suf- 
frage "scandalous."  Paradoxically,  1886  was 
the  only  year  In  which  he  ever  cast  a  Presi- 
dential vote  of  hts  own. 

The  Nation  and  the  world,  and  Indiana  in 
particular,  motim  the  pussing  of  this  capable 
member  of  the  great  baud  of  Hoc#{er  writers. 


Use  of  American  Vessels  for  Conroys 
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Friday.  April  18.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  re- 
cently delivered  over  the  radio  by  a  for- 
mer member  of  this  body.  Hon.  Rush  D. 
Holt,  on  the  use  of  American  vessels  for 
convoys. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  with  pleasure  that  I  accept  the  invita- 
tion of  the  No  Foreign  War  Committee  to  talk 
to  you  tonight  on  the  subject  of  convoys. 
Twenty-four  years  ago  tomorrow  the  United 
States  declared  war.  Remember  the  war?  I 
am  sure  the  pmrents  and  friends  of  the  boys 
who  He  burled  In  France  remember  It.  That 
was  called  a  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,  but  It  wasn't.  Boys  died  for  that 
fine  Ideal,  but  those  who  made  the  slogans 
lived  on.  Today  others  are  making  slogans 
for  your  boy  or  your  friend  to  die  In  another 
war  for  democracy.  The  slogan  makers  and 
the  planners  will  tell  the  soldiers  why  they 
should  die  while  they  stay  3.000  miles  from 
the  battlefield.  Yes;  that  was  called  a  war 
to  end  all  wars,  but  it  wasn't.  Again  led  by 
the  President  and  others,  we  are  given  a  1941 
version  of  that  slogan  that  there  will  he  no 
peace  until  there  Is  total  victory.  But  those 
who  are  taking  this  country  In  war  won't  die 
In  the  deserts  of  Africa,  or  drown  In  the 
beautiful  Pacific,  or  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
shrapnel  trying  to  land  In  Europe.  Your  son 
will  do  that.  These  men  will  live  on  to  make 
new  slogans  for  another  generation. 

Now.  after  24  years,  the  administration  la 
heading  straight  Into  the  war.  We  are  being 
tricked  Into  going  !n  We  are  going  Into  an 
undeclared  war.  At  least  in  1917  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  had  the  courage  to 
ask  for  a  declaration  of  war.  Today  the  move 
l4  to  take  cur  great  country  Into  the  conflict 
through  the  back  doer,  by  forcing  an  Incident 
so  that  they  can  hypocritically  say  we  have 
been  attacked  and  therefore  our  national 
honor  Is  at  stake.  That  Is  why  the  convoy 
Issue  Is  being  brought  to  the  front  new. 
They  have  tried  time  and  time  again  to  force 
the  Axis  Powers  to  declare  war  on  us.  They 
have  committed  what  they  admit  to  be  "acts 
of  war"  against  countries  with  which  we  are 
supposedly  at  peace.  These  countries  have 
not  seen  fit  to  declare  war.  Now  they  want 
to  take  our  eh'ps,  our  sailors.  Into  the  war 
sones  and  force  the  Issue,  force  It  In  such  a 
way  that  the  decision  will  not  rest  with  the 
dictators  but  with  those  in  Washington  who 
have  been  sold  en  war  as  a  means  of  covering 
up  their  failures  to  solve  our  own  domestic 
problems.  They  do  not  want  peace,  because 
peace  would  mean  that  the  facts  would  come 
out  Into  the  open  and  the  meat  despicable 
diplomacy  In  American  history  would  be 
shown  In  Its  horrid  nakedness  of  our  part  in 
starting  and  our  part  in  continuing  the  war 
now  raging  In  Etirope. 

Step  by  step  we  have  gone  closer  and  closer 
to  war.  Not  once  since  war  broke  out  on  the 
first  day  of  September  has  the  President  done 
one  thing  for  peace.    Every  step,  every  action. 


every  speech,  has  been  to  get  us  farther  into 
the  conflict  until  today  we  are  in  the  war 
In  every  way  except  from  a  military  sund- 
point.  All  that  remains  Is  to  send  your  boya 
into  another  one  of  Europe's  many  wart. 
They  say  we  do  not  intend  to  go  to  war  unless 
we  are  attacked.  But  how  do  they  want  to 
force  that  attack?  It  is  easy.  Just  have  our 
battleships  escort  our  merchant  ships  Into 
the  war  aones.  Everyone  with  any  common 
sense  knows  that  Germany  will  sink  every 
ship  she  can  under  such  circumstaiKes.  Then 
cur  battleships  are  to  protect  and  the  shoot- 
ing begins,  but  before  that  shooting  ends, 
your  sons  will  be  killed  by  the  thousands,  yes. 
by  the  tens  of  thousands.  That  will  be  the 
attack  and  then  In  all  hypocrisy,  they  will 
say  they  went  to  war  because  we  bad  been 
attacked.  Everything  is  being  done  to  force 
the  issue  so  as  to  have  the  excuse  to  get  in. 
By  subterfuge  and  dishonesty,  the  American 
people  have  been  taken  to  the  very  precipice 
of  war.  Officials  in  Washington  have  net  told 
the  truth.  They  have  been  preaching  peace 
while  preparing  for  war.  They  Ulk  about 
defense  as  they  get  reedy  to  create  another 
American  expeditionary  force. 

Now,  the  implement  of  propaganda  Is  at 
work  to  sell  the  American  people  the  neces- 
sity of  convoys.  The  Committee  to  Defend 
America  by  Aiding  the  Allies  has  already 
started  the  propaganda  drive  going  for  con- 
voys but  that  Is  to  be  expected.  By  the  way. 
If  you  want  a  copy  of  my  expos*  of  this  outfit. 
Just  write  me.  Rush  D.  Holt,  Washington. 
D.  C,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent.  Tou  will  see 
why  they  want  convoys. 

From  the  beginning  you  havent  been  told 
the  truth  about  our  foreign  policy.  You  have 
been  given  untruths  and  half-truths  to  sell 
you  war  under  the  label  of  peace. 

Why  did  they  say  they  wanted  the  Neu- 
trality Act  passed?  You  remember— to  keep 
our  ships  out  of  the  war  zones.  Let  me  quote 
the  words  of  Sam  Ratbukn.  now  Speaker  of 
the  House,  on  November  2.  1939.  during  that 
debate : 

"What  would  be  the  reaction  in  a  great 
cunsetvat^ve  country  like  yotirs  and  mine, 
ia  which,  as  I  sUted.  99  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple are  praying  that  they  may  stay  out  of 
this  war.  If  an  American  ship  were  sunk  and 
100,  200,  or  500  innocent  boys  were  sent  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Ijremble  to  con- 
template what  might  be  the  reaction  of  thia 
country  to  the  sinking  of  ships  and  destruc- 
tion of  American  lives and   then 

Speaker  Ratbukn  continued  In  these  ominous 
words:  "I  saw  this  country,  and  I  was  a  Rep- 
resentative in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  at  that  time,  when  there  occiured  the 
loss  of  lives  and  the  violation  of  righu  we 
then  claimed— I  saw  this  country  converted 
from  a  peace  to  a  war  mind  in  60  days." 

Yes,  Speaker  Ratbuxm.  you  did  see  that 
change.  That  Is  why  the  war  crowd  want* 
convoys.  They  want  some  Incident  created 
by  which  this  country  can  be  plunged  into 
that  terrible  mass  slaughter  of  Europe.  You 
know.  Speaker  Ratbthu*,  although  you  will 
favor  convoys  if  the  President  tells  you  to  do 
so.  that  the  sentiment  may  change  in  this 
country  in  60  days  when  American  boys  are 
sent  to  their  watery  graves. 

I  want  to  recall  to  you  the  speech  of  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate.  Senator 
Barklet.  when  he  cited  ship  after  ship  sunk 
in  1915-17  as  the  reason  for  cur  entering  the 
war.  Shall  we  duplicate  that  period?  We 
wlU  If  we  start  convoys. 

Also  note  these  words  of  Senator  Wacmhi. 
strong  administration  supporter  on  October 
7,  1639: 

"There  is  only  one  realistic  ccuree  for 
America  to  follow  if  it  wanu  to  avoid  the 
causes  of  war  and  at  the  eame  time  main- 
tain its  dignity  and  self-respect.  This  course 
is  for  the  Ameri<:an  Congress  absolutely  to 
prohibit  American  ships  from  carrymg 
American  passengsrs  or  American  goods  of  any 
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kind  to  any  belligerent  nation,  or  to  proceed 
through  any  combat  areas." 

What    dla    Sol    Bloom,    chairman    of    the 
-Souae  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  say  of  the 
danger?     I  quote  from  a  speech  of  Octol)er  31. 
1939.  when  he  said: 

"Where  a  part  of  the  world  has  gone  mad. 
where  laws  and  rights  are  trampled  upon.  It 
Is  folly  for  the  United  States  to  expect  Its 
ships  and  citizens  to  be  safe  In  exercising 
their  rights.  They  wUl  not  be  safe.  They 
wUl  be  slaughtered.  "Rie  United  SUtes  would 
go  to  war  as  a  consequence  and  In  that  war 
thousands  of  other  lives  would  be  sacrificed." 

Much  has  been  written  about  Senator 
Jamis  Btbnxs,  one  of  the  Presidential  ad- 
visers. What  did  be  say  about  the  danger? 
Let  me  quote  from  a  speech  of  October  1939: 

"Under  the  administration  proposal  (the 
cash-and-carry  proposal)  we  sacrifice  our 
right  to  sail  the  seas.  By  the  cash  require- 
ment we  sacrifice  the  right  even  to  send 
American  property  on  the  ships  of  other  na- 
tions into  the  zone  of  war.  By  this  sacrifice 
we  remove  the  cause  of  our  entering  the 
World  War  and  the  cause  most  likely  to  result 
In  our  entering  another  war." 

President  Roosevelt  gave  us  the  solemn  as- 
surance, and  I  quote.  "This  Government 
clearly  and  definitely  will  Insist  that  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  American  ships  keep  away 
from  the  Immediate  perils  of  the  actual  zones 
of  conflict." 

How  can  we  convoy  without  entering  the 

war  zone?  I 

But  let  tjs  not  try  to  fool  ourselves.  Con-  | 
▼oylng  means  war.  War  means  the  death  j 
of  American  boys. 

Why  is  It  that  every  single  individual  In 
this  country  who  wants  us  to  actually  declare 
war     advocates     convoying?    Because     they 
know  It  Is  the  absolute,  sure  way  of  getting 
this    great    country    into    war.    They    have 
thought  that  this  step  and  that  step,  advo- 
cated m  the  past,  would  force  the  Axis  Powers 
to  declare  war  on  the  United  States.     They 
have  not  seen  fit  to  do  so  although  we  have 
committed  acts  of  war  against  them.    Now. 
they  can  hardly  wait  to  get  into  the  battle, 
not  loaning  money,  not  leasing  ships,  tanks, 
guns,  and  Implements  of  war.  but  actually  In 
the  shooting,  killing  part  of  war.    They  want 
to  send  American  ships  Into  the  war  zones, 
knowing  full  well  that  they  will  be  sunk,  that 
American  boys  will  die.  that  the  American 
flag  will  sink,  and  that  would  provide  the  ex- 
cuse for  our  declaring  war  against  the  Axis. 
We  would  be  attacked,  and  then  the  President 
would  say  that  we  would  have  to  defend  our 
honor,  our  citizens,  our  rights,  and,  therefore, 
war  would  be  the  only  remaining  course;  not 
the  kind  of  war  we  are  now  conducting,  but 
the  kind  that  kills  our  boys  on  the  battle- 
fields, sinks  them  Into  the  ocean.    That  Is  the 
kind  of  WM  convoying  means. 

What  do  convojrs  mean?  Let  me  tell  you 
what  three  spokesmen  for  the  administra- 
tion's foreign  policy  say  convoys  mean. 

First,  let  me  call  upon  the  words  of  that 
distinguished  and  able  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  Senator  Walte* 
OcoKCX.     Here  are  his  words : 

"As  plainly  as  I  can.  I  have  always  stood 
against  convoying  vessels  by  the  American 
Fleet  and  will  stand  against  convoying  vessels 
by  any  unit  of  the  American  Fleet  until  and 
unless  the  point  shall  come  when  I  shall  he 
willing  to  vote  for  war,  because.  In  my  judg- 
ment, convoying  would  lead  us  into  actual 
war." 

Of  courae,  It  would  lead  into  the  shooting, 
killing  part  of  the  war.  But  let  me  proceed 
with  the  words  of  Frank  Knox.  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  in  reply  to  two  questions  on  con- 
voying. He  was  asked:  ""You  stand  much  op- 
posed to  the  Idea  of  convoying  merchantmen 
•croM  the  Atlantic?"  He  answered,  "Yes." 
T*en  he  was  asked.  "You  do  look  upon  It  as 
an  act  of  war?"  Again  he  was  direct  In  hla 
with  the  plain  won!,  "Yes." 
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However,  the  last  authority  is  the  most  im- 
porunt  because  if  convoying  is  done,  he  and 
he  alone  will  be  the  responsible  man  for  It. 
He  has  the  power  to  do  so.  What  did  Presi- 
dent Rooeevelt  say  convoys  meant,  and  I 
quote : 

"Convoying  means  shooting,  and  shooting 
means  war." 

Well.  Mr.  President,  do  you  want  convoys 
which  mean  shooting,  which  in  turn  means 
war?  You  have  taken  action  after  action 
toward  this  war.  Shall  you  take  the  one  that 
will  cause  the  shooting  to  start?  I  fear  be- 
cause of  your  record  of  the  past  2  years,  not  a 
record  of  peace. 

What  can  you  do?  I'll  tell  you.  Write  to- 
night to  your  Congressman  and  to  your  Sena- 
tors against  convoys.  You  may  think  that  Is 
useless,  but  do  not  be  deceived  by  the  war 
crowd's  propaganda  to  discourage  letters  to 
Congressmen.  Had  not  millions  of  you  writ- 
ten letters  against  steps  taken  toward  war, 
we  would  have  been  In  actual  total  war  today. 
Your  letters  and  your  protests  have  kept  this 
country  out  of  the  shooting.  They  can  keep 
It  out  if  you  are  interested  enough  In  our 
country  to  spend  a  few  moments  advising 
your  Congressman  and  Senators  that  you  do 
not  want  convoys,  that  you  are  against  an- 
other A.  E.  F..  that  you  want  peace. 


Opening  Dinner,  1941  Campaign,  Greater 
New  York  Fand 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY 


Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  April  14,  1941,  Hon.  James  A. 
Parley,  former  Postmaster  General,  de- 
livered an  address  at  the  opening  dinner 
of  the  1941  campaign  to  raise  a  fund  for 
the  welfare  and  health  services  operating 
in  Greater  New  York.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  address  by  a  distin- 
guished citizen  and  former  oflBcial  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  FARurr.  This  is  a  thrilling  occasion.  In 
this  room  are  men  and  women  whose  energy 
and  vision  and  organizing  ability  have  helped 
to  make  this  city"  the  business  center  of  the 
world  Here.  too.  are  men  and  women  whose 
skill  and  strength  and  steadfastness  are  the 
foundation  on  which  the  city's  business  has 
risen  to  greatness.  Some  of  us  are  white  of 
sklnr  some  dark;  some  pledge  allegiance  to 
one  creed,  seme  to  another;  but  all  of  us — 
employer  and  employee,  capital  and  labor. 
Catho'lc.  Protestant,  and  Jew — are  united  to- 
night by  concern  for  one  common  cause,  the 
Greater  New  York  Fund,  whoae  fourth  annual 
campaign  opens  today. 

We  have  fallen  Into  the  way  ot  saying  that 
the  Oreatw  New  York  Fund  is  an  appeal  to 
business  Arms  and  employee  groups  on  behalf 
of  seme  400  great  welfare  and  health  services. 
I  say  to  you  that  this  Is  an  appeal  for  some- 
thing far  more  fundamental  than  support  for 


these  400  organizations.  It  is  an  appeal  for 
the  American  way  of  life.  It  Is  an  appeal  for 
the  future  of  2,000,000  of  our  fellow  New 
Yorkers.  It  Is  an  appeal  that  could  only  be 
made  In  a  city  like  this,  and  a  country  like 
this  where  we  are  free— free  to  express  our 
good  will  for  each  other,  free  to  live  and 
speak  and  worship  as  we  wUl.  free  to  help 
each  other  as  we  will,  without  a  question 
asked  as  to  politics  or  race  or  faith. 

That's  an  appeal  worth  answering.  In  these 
troubled  times.  While  we  sit  here  In  friend- 
ship, men  and  women  are  fightng  and  suffer- 
ing and  dying  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Bitter  prejudice  and  discrimination  and  in- 
tolerance have  bred  a  war  that  Is  crushing 
peaceful  towns  and  green  valleys  and  once- 
prosperous  cities.  Many  of  us  have  known 
the^e  cities  and  towns  and  quiet  valleys  in 
happier  days.  We  have  friends  and  relatives 
there.  Prom  those  countries  whose  names 
are  In  all  the  headlines  have  come  men  and 
women  who  have  enriched  the  life  of  this 
Nation  in  countless  ways. 

Our  hearts  are  heavy  as  we  think  of  the 
destruction  that  Is  going  on.  and  we  should 
not  be  Americans  If  we  were  not  quick  and 
generous  In  our  efforts  to  relieve  the  wide- 
spread suffering  abroad. 

But  there  Is  suffering  in  our  own  city  of 
New  York;  here,  too,  are  men  and  women 
broken  In  body  and  spirit;  here,  too,  are  chil- 
dren hungry  and  helpless. 

These  are  our  people.  You  have  seen  their 
faces  In  the  fund  motion  picture.  You 
Itnow — after  seeing  the  picture — that  these 
New  York  neighbors  of  ours  are  no  different 
from  ourselves.  There  are  no  visible  scars  to 
mark  them  as  casualties  in  the  battle  for 
health  and  well-being.  We  should  not  recog- 
nize them  If  we  passed  them  on  the  street 
outside  of  this  hotel,  or  sat  next  to  them  In 
the  subway  train  going  home.  We  might 
truly  say,  "There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God, 
go  I." 

Suppose  that  came  true  next  week,  next 
month,  next  year. 

If  that  happened,  I'd  want  to  know  there'd 
be  another  chance  for  me  and  mine.    You'd 
want  that  chance,  too — for  yourself— for  your 
wife   or  child — for  the  man  who   runs   the 
little  shop  where  you  have  your  shoes  re- 
paired. 
Well — It's  up  to  you  and  me. 
The  Greater  New  York  Fund  is  our  chance 
to  give  a  chance,  to  our  own  people,  here  at 
home.    It's  home  defense;  and  If  there  were 
time  I  could  cite  Instance  after  instance  from 
the  records  of  draft  boards  all  over  the  coun- 
try to  prove  to  you  how  vital  to  our  national 
defense  It  is  that  these  welfare  and  health 
services  be — not  maintained — but  strength- 
ened.   We're  paying  a  price  right  now  because 
in  years  past  we  have  given  too  little  atten- 
tion to  the  day-m.  day-out  struggle  against 
undernourishment  and  sickness  and  discon- 
tent. 

For  3   years  now  the   Greater  New  York 
Fund  has  called  on  us  for  this  vital  defense. 
For  3  years  you  and  I.  who  work  and  do 
business  in  this  city,  have  not  made  good. 

The  need  which  the  fund  gave  us  a  chance 
to  meet  year  by  year  during  the  last  3  years 
totals  $30,000,000.  The  business  firms,  cor- 
porations, and  employee  groups  of  the  great- 
est and  richest  city  In  the  world  raised  $11.- 
000,000.  Business  has  not  raised  as  much  as 
$4,000,000  In  any  one  of  these  years  to  give  a 
helping  hand  to  the  people  who  need  a  break 
in  a  city  where  business  prospers  as  it  does 
nowhere  else  In  the  world. 

When  I  say  that  the  need  Is  $10,000,000  a 
year,  that  Is  not  a  guess.  A  committee  com- 
posed of  businessmen  and  women,  social 
workers,  public-spirited  and  philanthropic 
citizens,  worked  for  several  years  in  the  mid- 
dle thirties  analyzing  the  city's  health  and 
welfare  services  and  how  the  demands  on 
them  had  Increased,  and  estimating  from 
their  financial  statements  their  immediate 
and  future  needs. 
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In  1938  the  Greater  New  York  Fund  wa« 
formed.  Its  purpose  was  twofold:  First,  to 
raise  new  and  additional  money  to  eke  out 
the  rapidly  dwindling  total  of  philanthropic 
contributions;  second,  to  obtain  this  needed 
additional  support  from  the  sotirce  that  had 
thus  far  given  least — the  business  concerns 
and  employee  groups  of  New  York  City. 

The  fund  offered  business  a  simple  method 
making  one  contribution  once  a  year  to  help 
social  welfare  and  health  agencies  meet  their 
budgets.  Thus  businesH  not  only  was  relieved 
of  sifting  hundreds  of  appeals  each  year  from 
individual  agencies  but  obtained  a  channel 
by  which  it  could  merge  into  one  donation 
all  its  giving  to  the  important  welfare  and 
health  services  that  participate  in  the  fund. 
The  fund  plan  offered  assurance  that  busi- 
ness enterprises  which  contributed  would  re- 
ceive no  further  appeals  from  fund  agencies. 
It  guaranteed  the  distilbutlon  of  the  money 
raised  without  waste,  and  with  something 
more — the  certainty  that  for  the  first  time 
m  New  York's  history  the  distribution  would 
be  scientific,  well  organized,  aimed  to  help 
forgotten  groups  and  neglected  areas. 

How  did  business  respond  tf^  this? 

Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

In  1938  the  amount  raised  fell  short  of  the 
need  by  $8,600,000.  In  1939  the  shortage  was 
$5,800,000.  In  1940,  again  there  was  a  deficit 
of  $6,800,000. 

That  Is  water  over  the  dam  now.  This 
year — today — we  are  faced  with  the  fourth 
campaign  of  the  Greater  New  York  Fund. 

What  is  New  York  business  going  to  do 

about  It? 
I  am  counting  on  raising  not   less  than 

$5,000,000. 

We  can  do  this.     We  can  do  much  more 

than  this— if  we  go  about  it  In  the  right  way. 

First,  we  must  believe  in  the  Greater  New 

York  Fund.    We  can't  seU  anything  that  we 

don't  believe  In. 

Second,  we  must  show  our  prospects— the 
businessmen  Into  whose  offices  we  go — that 
by  this  one  gift  to  the  fund  they  cover  their 
contributions  to  400  agencies. 

Third,  we  must  break  down  the  all-too- 
frequent  opposition  by  firms  to  permitting 
their  employees  to  be  solicited  as  groups. 
Employees  have  just  as  much  right  as  their 
employers  to  a  chance  to  do  their  duty  to 
community  welfare. 

Fourth,  our  campaign  must  be  short  and 
vigorous.  A  long  campaign  means  wasting 
money. 

Fifth,  we  must  see  our  prospects  In  person. 
It  isn't  enough  to  write.  It  Isn't  enough  to 
telephone.  We'U  have  to  wear  out  shoe 
leather  on  this  Job.  Nothing  takes  the  place 
of  a  personal  interview. 

Sixth,  we  must  follow  through  on  solici- 
tation of  employee  groups.  We  must  stimu- 
late Interest  among  employees,  not  only  in 
our  own  companies  but  wherever  we  have 
business  connections.  In  small  firms  where 
there  are  no  company  chairmen,  this  is  espe- 
cially important. 

That  is  our  strategy— conviction,  speed, 
face-to-face  appeal— and  th.  greatest  of  these 
is  conviction. 

Over  a  million  employees  now  are  organ- 
ized Into  contributing  groups.  Many  of  these 
groups  have  never  been  so  organized  '  efore. 
Pledges  are  already  coming  In  and  the  In- 
creases are  striking— for  instance,  the  truck- 
ing section,  which  raised  $3,500  last  year.  Is 
working  on  a  goal  of  $20,000  from  the  drivers 
to  be  matched  by  a  similar  gift  from  the 
trucking  employers. 

Labor  Is  backing  the  fund.  Over  the  a  .• 
and  In  union  meetings  the  appeal  has  already 
been  presented  to  scores  of  groups  of  organ- 
ized workers.  ^  ^,  ^ 
The  business  women  of  the  city  are  behind 
us  the  churches,  public-spirited  civic  organi- 
zations. Ten  thousand  volunteers  have  been 
working  day  and  night  at  fund  headquarters. 
m  the  boroughs.  In  factories,  and  stores  and 
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offices,  forgetting  their  personal  profit,  their 
convenience,  and  their  comfort.  Tonight  I 
pay  tribute  to  them  all.  Their  hard  work 
Is  one  of  the  two  Important  factors  In  the 
success  which  I  am  confident  I  shall  be  able 
to  report  to  you  6  weeks  from  this  time. 

The  second  factor  in  our  success  is  the 
quality  of  the  service  for  the  support  of 
which  we  appeal.  Listen  to  this  letter,  writ- 
ten to  one  of  our  fund  organizations: 

"Do  you  suppose  any  of  your  contributors 
have  ever  stood  outside  the  door  of  a  social 
agency,  licked  In  body  and  soul  •  •  •.  I 
was  In  that  position  a  year  ago.     •     •     • 

"I  had  been  led  to  expect  that  social  work- 
ers took  a  fiendish  glee  In  prying  Into  one's 
past,  ruthlessly  tearing  down  every  defense, 
until  you  felt  as  naked  as  the  day  you  came 
into  the  world,  but  since  you  were  asking 
for  charity  youd  have  to  take  It. 

"But  to  my  surprise  this  social  worker  I 
talked  to  did  no  such  thing.  She  didn't  ask 
one  embarrassing  question.  •  •  •  And 
unexpectedly  I  found  myself  pouring  out  the 
whole  pitiful  story,  the  succession  of  nervous 
shocks,  the  severe  Illness  that  had  necessi- 
tated a  year  in  bed  under  the  most  trying 
conditions,  and  that  had  drained  me  of  every 
scrap  of  physical  strength  and  emotional  sta- 
bility, the  shortness  of  funds  that  wouldn't 
even  cover  my  meager  food  needs  during  con- 
valescence, and  the  difficult  struggle  back  to 
health  and  normalcy  which  Just  didn't  seem 
worth  the  effort.     •     •     • 

"I  left  her  an  hour  later  with  funds  enough 
to  meet  my  most  pressing  needs  and  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  here  was  one  person 
who  was  interested  in  me  and  who  really 
cared  what  happened  to  me.  In  all  the 
months  since  that  time  I  haven't  changed 
my  mind.     •     •     • 

"There  has  been  plenty  of  financial  help, 
what  with  two  more  operations  and  another 
long  convalescence  But  somehow,  it  Just 
hasn't  felt  like  charity;  certainly  not  when 
she  came  to  the  hospital  both  times  and  sat 
with  me  through  the  last  difficult  hour  be- 
fore going  to  the  operating  room." 

I  haven't  time  to  read  the  rest  of  that 
letter,  but  let  me  ask  you  this  question. 

Are  you  willing  that  such  help  should  end? 
That  It  should  even  be  curtailed? 

I  am  not.  but  the  record  tells  me  that  In 
these  last  3  years  the  shortage  of  money  has 
forced  some  organizations  to  cut  entire  serv- 
ices and  others  to  help  fewer  people  or  do 
less  for  those  they  have  helped.  Sometimes 
emergency  service  only  has  been  given,  where 
long-time  preventive   work  was  needed. 

Don't  count  the  cost  of  such  reduced  serv- 
ices   In    money    only.    Dollars    alone    can't 
measure  the  loss  when  a  summer  camp,  fully 
equipped  to  care  for  200  children  a  season, 
has  to  be  clcsed  for  4  years;  when  a  hospital 
has  to  deny  free  care  to  400  sick  people  who 
need  It;  when  there  is  less  medical  and  dental 
service  in  a  neighborhood  center;  when  un- 
married mothers  can  no  longer  be  helped  to 
keep  their  babies  with  them  and   are  thus 
deprived  of  their  greatest  Incentive  for  re- 
building their  lives. 
Let  me  say  one  thing  more. 
I  believe  in  the  Greater  New  York  Fund. 
Wherever  I  go  in  this  city  that  I  am  proud 
to  call  my  home,  I  see  evidences  of  the  fine 
work  that  the  fund   Is  helping  to  support. 
I  have  seen  ore  organization  where  men  and 
women  who  were  being  shut  away  from  life 
by  the  loss  of  hearing  were  being  helped  to 
break    down    the    silence    that    wae    walling 
them  in.     I  have  seen  another  organization 
where  children— eager,  talented,  courteous— 
were  busy  and  useful  and  happy  In  a  club- 
house set  like  an  oasis  In  the  midst  of  a  drab 
neighborhood  once  notorious  as  the  breeding 
place  of  criminals. 

And  when  I  was  there  I  noticed  that  the 
dingy  weUs  of  the  houses  adjoining  the  play- 
ground were  hidden  by  a  tremendous  paint- 
ing UluBtratlng  a  fairy  tale  we  all  know- 


Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.  There  was  tht 
famous  beanstalk— four  stories  high,  growing 
out  of  the  concrete-covered  soil  of  New  York — 
and  there  was  a  small  boy.  climbing  de- 
terminedly to  the  top.  I  looked  at  that 
painting,  and  I  looked  at  the  l»ys  and  glrU 
crowding  around  me  to  welcome  me  to  their 
club,  and  I  thought  that  the  Greater  New 
York  Fund  was  Bomethlng  like  that  pictured 
beanstalk — giving  boya  and  girls,  men  and 
women,  too.  for  that  matter,  not  something 
to  cling  to.  but  something  to  climb  by — to 
climb  to  health,  to  usefulness,  to  happlneaa 
and  independence. 

An  organization  that  does  that  U  worth 
working  for. 

A  city  that  supports  such  an  organlaatlon 
is  a  good  city  in  which  to  live  or  make  a 
living. 

And  so  tonight,  as  our  campaign  opens.  I 
give  you  this  challenge: 

Let's  stand  together. 

Let's  work  hard. 

Let's  give  the  Greater  New  York  Fund^a 
1941  campaign  support  that  is  on  a  par  with 
the  vast  trade  and  activity  of  our  city. 

On  the  wall  of  this  room  is  the  magnificent 
poster  which  is  Miss  Neysa  McMeln's  contri- 
bution to  the  fund.  That  little  girl  might 
be  your  child  or  mine.  She  ia.  literally.  on« 
m  a  million— a  million  young  people  In  thia 
city  against  whom  the  doors  of  fund  wel- 
fare and  health  organizations  must  not  cloae. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  call  on  you  to  do 
more  than  work— go  out  and  fight  to  make 
this  campaign  succeed.  We  must  win.  The 
stake  Is  that  look  of  faith  and  hope  on  the 
face  of  a  child. 


Four  Million  Irishmen  Against  Forty  Mil- 
lion Englishmen  and  Forty  Million 
Englishmen  Against  Eighty  Million 
Germans 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT~ 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

or  MASsACHtTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  April  18.  1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM   THE   SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  April  19. 
1941: 

[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post) 

In  a  letter  to  the  London  Dally  Herald. 
George  Bernard  Shaw  writes:  "England  has 
held  her  hand  very  hard.  No  other  country 
in  the  world  would  have  accepted  the  situa- 
tion. Mr.  de  Valera  Is  asking  Mr.  ChurchUl 
to  imperil  his  40.000.000  people  for  the  sake 
of  the  mere  paper  neutrality  of  4,000,000  hos- 
tile Irishmen.  Mr.  de  Valera  wants  to  make 
Ireland  another  Switzerland,  but  it  can't  be 
done.  He  says  those  ports  belong  to  Eire, 
but  the  day  U  gone  when  any  race  of  people 
can  call  land  Its  own.  These  porU  belong  to 
Europe,  to  civilization.     •     •     •" 

If  4,000,000  Irishmen  have  no  rights  that 
40.000.000  Englishmen  are  bound  to  respect. 
what  rights  have  40.000.000  Englishmen  that 
80.000,000  Oermana  are  botind  to  retpectt    U 
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the  day  is  gone  when  people  may  call  their 
land  their  own.  what  Is  England  defending 
and  what  Is  the  war  about?  Thirdly.  If  this  Is 
Uberal  ethic  and  liberal  thinking,  then  liber- 
alism of  this  cult,  as  we  have  suspected  before. 
la  morally  and  Intellectually  bankrupt. 
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Concerninc  tbe  Los  Angstes  Light  and 
Power  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  L  RANKIN 

or  MississiFn 
Ut  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA 1 1  v  aa 

Wednesday.  Aprti  16,  1941 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  are  being  flooded  with  canned 
editorials  prepared  by  utility  propagan- 
dists for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  pub- 
lic ownership  and  operaUon  of  Ught  and 
power  facilities. 

A  few  days  ago  a  copy  of  one  came  to 
my  desk,  which  reads  as  follows: 

AN   ODOaOUa  COMPAaiSOM 

In  Los  Angeles  a  municipally  owned  elec- 
trlc-utlllty  system  aervea  the  densely  popu- 
lated urban  area,  the  cream  of  the  market, 
and  a  private  corporation,  the  Southern 
California  Bdlson  Co  ,  operates  In  the  outly- 
ing territory.     Hera  U  how  their  operations 

lUck  up: 
Southern   CalJfornla  Bdlson  Co..  calendar 

year   1939— 

Operating  r«venu«— $45,785,983 

Scea  paid f7.  936.  956 

Ratio    taxea    to    ravenii*    (par- 
cent) ".83 

-ICunicipal  Ught  bureaxi.  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1940: 

Operating  revenue •^°;!!?!SJ 

Taxea   paid $112,086 

RaUo    taxea    to    revenue    (per- 
cent)   037 

Although  the  private  company  was  taxed 
47  times  as  much  on  each  dollar  of  revenue 
•a  the  favored  municipal  plant,  ita  average 
rate  was  1.54  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  com- 
pared with  195  cent*  for  the  city-owned 
utility.  Federal  corporation  taxea  were  in- 
creased from  18  to  24  percent,  effective  in 
1940.  which  would  have  made  the  disparity 
even  greater  if  the  Edison  Co.s  year  had  co- 
incided with  the  city  light  btireaus  fiscal 
year. 

I  was  somewhat  familiar  with  the  facts, 
and  was  shocked  to  think  that  such  false 
and  misleading  propaganda  would  be  sent 
throughout  the  country  and  published 
by  unsuspecting  editors. 

I  therefore  addressed  a  letter  to  Hon. 
E.  F.  Scattergood.  advisory  engineer  in 
Charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Power  and  Light 
of  the  CTity  of  Los  Angeles,  with  which 
I  enclosed  this  article.  Under  permission 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rxcoao.  I  am  Inserting  his  reply: 


I  Department  of  Water  and  Power.  City  of  Los 
Angeles,  Bureau  of  Power  and  Light) 
Washington.  D.  C,  April  10.1941. 
Hon.  John  E.  Rankin. 
Member  of  Ccnffress. 

Room  358.  Old  House  Office 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
DiAH  Congressman  Rankin:  Responsive  to 
your  request  of  March  15.  1941.  there  Is  en- 
closed for  your  consideration  and  use.  as  you 
may  see  fit,  comparisons  between  the  finan- 
cial operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Power  and 
Light  and  those  of  the  Southern  California- 
Edison  Co..  and  also  those  of  the  average  of 
the  half-dozen  larger  cities  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

From  these  you  may  pick  out  the  basis  of 
comparison  which  will  loan  Itself  best  to  yoiK 
purposes.  All  these  comparisons  are  on  a  fair 
and  meanlngfxil  basis,  and  not  deliberately 
deceptive,  as  In  the  case  of  An  Odorous  Com- 
parison, copy  of  which  you  sent  me  and  which 
la  being  returned  to  you  along  with  a  copy 
of  yoxir  letter  to  me. 

The  Southern  Callfomla-Edlson  Co.  sells 
approximately  one-half  of  Its  total  eneregy 
at  wholesale  rates,  at  transmission  voltages, 
to  the  electric  railways  of  the  Los  Angeles 
metropolitan  area,  both  the  Los  Angeles  city 
railways  and  the  Interurban  railways  of  the 
Pacific  Electric  Co.  A  comparison,  there- 
fore, with  the  average  rate  per  kilowatt -hour 
Is  utterly  meaningless  and.  undoubtedly,  de- 
liberately deceptive.  The  Bureau  of  Power 
and  Light  has  no  such  wholesale  power  de- 
liveries to  railways  or  anything  corresponding 
to  It.  Even  excluding  the  electric  railways 
deliveries  of  the  Edison  company,  the  com- 
pany has  a  far  greater  percentage  of  large 
Industrial  consumers. 

The  only  true  basis  of  comparison  of  sales 
rates  per  kilowatt-hour  can  be  made  tf  as- 
suming one  utUltys  gross  earnings  on  the 
assumption  that  Its  sales  were  made  b>  use 
of  the  rate  schedules  of  other  utilities.  The 
set-up  shown  shows  clearly  that  If  the  power 
bureau  had  used  the  Edison  company  rate 
schedules  It  would  have  collected,  during  the 
year  In  question.  S37.241.034  In  operating  rev- 
enue Instead  of  only  •30,152  242,  showing  the 
Edison  rates  to  average  approximately  23  per- 
cent greater  for  the  classes  of  consumers  con- 
nected to  the  Power  Bureau  line. 

It  is  evident  that  with  the  increase  of  more 
than  $7,000,000  In  revenue  through  the  use 
of  the  Bdlson  rates,  the  Power  Bureau  could 
have  paid  full  corporation  taxes  In  excess  of 
what  it  would  transfer  to  the  city  in  lieu  of 
taxes,  and  still  be  approximately  «3,0C 0.000 
to  the  good,  over  and  abovf  the  actual  net 
earnings  which  It  would  make. 

I  hope  this  will  serve  your  purposes  and 
that  you  will  be  able  to  use  It.  as  I  know  you 
desire  to  do.  in  a  manner  that  will  be  greatly 
to  the  public  Interest. 
Sincerely  yours. 

L.    F.    SCATTKROOOO. 


Los  ANGSLKS  MtWICIPAL  BlTRSATT  0»  POWEB  AND 

Light 
taxis  paid  in  contrast  wfth  privatx  ctiutt 
tax  burdins 

In  considering  the  taxes  paid  by  municipal 
utilities  and  reflecting  on  the  smallness  of 
the  Item,  the  matter  of  cash  contributions  to 
local  government  and  for  civic  benefit,  as  well 
as  the  equivalent  thereof  through  free  or  par- 
tially paid  for  services  rendered.  Is  generally 
Ignored,  or  lightly  passed  over.  These  Items 
as  revealed  through  the  surveys  made  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  are  not  Inconsid- 
erable, at  least  In  many  Instances.  This  Is 
true,  partlcxilarly.  if  the  burden  of  bond 
amortization  on  the  municipal  utility  Is  taken 
Into  account. 

This  matter  of  cash  contributions,  amortl- 
ntion  of  bonds,  and  rate  savings  to  the  mu- 


nicipal custonjers  Is  often  dismissed  by  the 
skeptic  with  the  idea  that  the  municipal  utU- 
ity  would  faU  if  It  were  to  pay  taxes  on  a  basis 
equivalent  to  that  under  which  private  util- 
ities operate.  That  this  Is  not  the  case  Is  re- 
vealed by  a  comparison  at  hand,  which  shows 
the  earnings  and  profit  that  the  Los  Angeles 
municipal  enterprise  woxild  make  on  a  pri- 
vate-utility basis  of  operation,  and  measuring 
such  earnings  and  profit  in  the  same  manner 
that  a  private  utility  would.  For  purpose  of 
comparison,  we  wUl  consider  the  results  of 
the  operation  of  the  Southern  California  Edi- 
son Co.  for  the  year  1939: 

Gross  revenue.... ^siTAm 

Operating  revenue «■  'bo.wo* 

Taxes  paid  (local.  State.  Federal. 

social-security,  etc.) 7.936.956 

Groas   earnings    (toUl   after    aU 

expense  but  before  interest)..  19.468.704 
Net  income   (avaUable  for  dlvl- 

dends) — -     12. 701. 917 

The  restilts  of  the  operation  of  the  munici- 
pal Bureau  of  Power  and  Ught  of  Los  Angeles 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1940.  were 
as  follows: 

cress  revenue •JSJSJS 

Operating  revenue ^  •l^iili 

Taxes  paid 112.  oae 

Net  earnings  (total  after  all  ex- 
pense but  before  Interest)....     11-247.655 

Net  income 6.783.994 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  It  would 
appear  that  the  tax  burden  on  the  bureau 
was  only  $112,086.  that  It  transferred  $1,- 
018.000  to  the  city  treasury  out  of  Its  net 
Income,  and.  similarly.  In  the  previous  year 
It  transferred  $1,124,300.  For  the  current 
fiscal  year  It  la  contemplated  that  the  trans- 
fer will  be  substantially  greater.  However, 
we  have  not  yet  answered  the  question  as 
to  what  would  happen  If  the  bureau  paid 
taxes  on  a  basis  equivalent  to  private-utility 
operation. 

If  the  municipal  enterprise  of  Los  Angeles 
would  pay  all  taxes — local.  State,  and  Federal. 
Inclusive  of  employee  social-security  taxes, 
etc. — the  results  would  be  as  follows: 

Gross   revenue $30,173,467 

Operating  revenue 30, 152. 242 

Tax  requirement 4,530.582 

Gross   earnings    (total   after  all 

expense  but  before  Interest) ..      6.  829, 159 

Net  income - 2,265.498 

Note  that  this  net  Income  Is  on  the  basis 
that  the  bond  Interest  requirement  would 
be  Increased  over  that  of  municipal  opera- 
tion and  practice,  because  of  the  nonamor- 
tlzatlon  of  bonds,  similar  to  prlvate-utlUty 
practice,  and  that  therefore  the  net  Income 
would  be  less  than  If  the  Interest  require- 
ment were  not  so  Increased. 

Since  the  municipal  rates  in  Los  Angeles 
are  substantially  lower  than  the  rates  ap- 
plied by  the  Southern  California  Edison  Co., 
and  even  more  so  with  respect  to  rates  of 
eastern  cities,  the  following  two  presentations 
are  on  the  basis  of  such  prevailing  rates  and 
the  taxes  that  would  relate  to  such  in- 
creased revenue: 

Municipal  Los   Angeles  operation  at  South' 
em  California  Ediaon  Co.  rates 

Gross   revenue $37,262,249 

Operating  revenue 37,241,034 

Tax  requirement 5,876,015 

Gross  earnings 12.  572.  518 

Net  income 8,008,867 

Municipal   Los   Angeles   operation   at   rates 
averaged  for  S  private  utilities  in  the  East 

Gross    revenue $44.  257.  569 

Operating  revenue 44,236,354 

Tax  requirement 7,305,540 

Gross  earnings 18,138.313 

Net  Income 13.574,662 
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Now  that  we  have  the  eamlngs-and-proflts 
picture  before  us.  It  is  appropriate  to  meas- 
ure these  factors  on  the  same  basis  that  a 
private  utility  would.  "Gross  earnings"  is 
usally  measured  by  private  utilities  and  reg- 
ulatory bodies  m  terms  of  a  rate  of  return 
on  rate  base,  and  for  comparative  purposes 
such  earnings  are  compared  here  on  the  basis 
of  average  capital  (Investment  In  plant  and 
equipment,  without  deduction  for  deprecia- 
tion), as  follows: 

Gross  earnings  as  a  return  on  average  capital 


Amounts 

Rate  of 
return 
on  cap- 
ital 

Southern  California  Edison  Co. 
(193V): 
Average   capital    (undepre- 

$354, 103.  fX7 
10,  ie»,  704 

203, 30.1,  B37 
11. 247, 665 

«.S29,  159 
12,  572,  518 
18. 138, 313 

Percent 

Grnss  earnines 

I  OS  Anfjele*  B.P.&L.  Municipal 
I'lani  (iy3»-4Ui: 
Avcr^po   capital    (undepre- 
ciated*            

5.50 

Oroiw  earnines— actual 

Gross  earninRs  under  private 
utility  tax  burden; 

At  B.P.&L.  rates 

At  .''outhern  California 
Fdison  rate^              

S.53 

3.36 
e.18 

At  6  eastern  cities  aver- 

8.92 

nlclpal  system,  the  factor  equivalent  to  stock 
ownership  is  the  citizens'  equity  in  the  en- 
terprise, whether  it  be  by  Investment  of  the 
citizens,  through  taxes,  or  whether,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Los  Angeles  enterprise,  the  equity 
does  not  represent  Investment  by  taxation 
but  represents  Investment  through  accumu- 
lated profits,  obtained,  largely,  as  a  result  of 
the  policy  followed  as  to  amortization  of  out- 
standing bonds.  "Net  Income"  Is  usually 
measured  in  terms  of  the  return  on  the  stock- 
ownership  Investment,  and  comparison  is 
made  as  follows: 

Net  income  available  for  dividends  on  capital 
stock 


"Net  Income"  Is  profit  available  for  divi- 
dends, according  to  private  utility  practice, 
on  the  capital-stock  ownership.    For  a  mu- 


Rate  of 

Amounts 

return 
on  stock 

Southern  California  Kdison  Co. 

(1939): 

PtreenI 

Capital  stock  ownprship 

>$tM,Wl9.917 

Net    income    availatile    for 

dividends 

IZ  701, 917 

7.« 

(Uividfnd.>!  actually  paid)... 

(11.133,881) 

(e.7) 

Los  .\neelcs  B.  P.  &  L.  Munici- 

pal plant  (1939-40) 

Citiwns'  Kquity  in  Enter- 

prise                    -"-.---.--•• 

'74,78S.&50 
6.783.994 

Net  income,  actual 

10.47 

Net  income  under  private 

utility  tax  bunlen 

At  B.  P.  4  L.  rates 

2.265.498 

3.50 

At  Southern  California 

Edison  rates 

8,008,857 

12  36 

At  6  ea.<tern  cities  aver • 

afre  rates 

13, 574. 652 

30.  »5 

'At  bejtinninR  of  year. 


Summary  of  income,  expense,  and  earnings   comparison    under   municipal   and   private 

utility  tax  and  rate  conditions 

[Based  on  detailed  analysis  of  lax  items  under  various  revenue  bases] 

Bureau  of  Power  and  Light,  city  of  Los  Angeles 


Southern 
California 
Edison  Co.: 
.Ritual  for 
calendar 
year  1939 


Actual 

oiierations 

lor  fiscal  year 

1939-40 


On  private  utility  Ux  bases— various 
rate  conditions 


Approximate  rate  base  (average  capital  unde- 
preciated)   ;- 

Equity  investment  (capital  stock  or  cilitens 
equity)  (beginning  of  year) 

n  ross  revenue  (operating  plus  net  nonoperati  ve) .. 

Expenses  (before  interest): 

Taxes  (local.  State,  and  Federal,  includmg 

social  .security) - -■ 

Other  expenses  (including  depreciation  and 
employee  benefits) 


At  actual 

rates  of 

Bureau  of 


At  rates  of 

Southern 

California 


Power  and     gdison  Co. 
Light 


At  eastern 

United 
State>  rates 
(average  for 
6  utilities) 


$354,  103,  537  '  $203,  305, 637  '  $203. 305. 637  '  $203, 306, 637  I  $203. 305, 637 


l«-,.9g9,917;      64,788,85<» 
4r.,24fi,573;      30,1^,457, 


64, 788, 850 
30,173,457, 


M,  788, 8.V) 
37, 262, 249, 


64,788.850 
44.267,5n« 


Total  expenses  (before  Interest) 


Gross  earnings  before  interest 

Kate  of  return  on  capital  in  operation  (rate 
base) percent.. 

Net  interest  (Including  amortiitation  bond  pre- 
mium and  expenses) 


Net  income  after  interest  (available  lor 

dividends) -- 

Rate  of  retiun  on  equity  Investment. ..percent.. 


7.936,956 
18, 840, 913 


112,086 
18.813,716 


4,530.582 


E.  876, 015 


18,813.716,   18.813.716 


7,30.^540 
18.813,716 


18,925,802       23.3K29S       24,689,7311      26.119.256 


2fi.777,8«» 
$19,468,704     $11,247,655,      $6.8M.159,    $12,572,518 


5.50 
$6, 766, 787 


'$12, 701, 917 
»7.61 


5.53  3.36'  M8 

K463.6611    «K563,fl6l'    «$4,563,6«1 


$18,138,313 

8.92 

t  $4,  S63, 661 


lence.  these  hired  propagandists  continue 
to  flood  the  public  with  such  false  and 
misleading  statements. 

It  is  time  for  the  American  people  to 
wake  up.  follow  the  lead  of  Los  Angeles, 
follow  the  lead  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  follow  the 
lead  of  Tacoma.  Wash.,  follow  the  lead 
of  other  public-power  agencies  and  see 
that  the  consumers  are  supplied  electric- 
ity at  rates  based  upon  the  cost  of  gen- 
eration, transmission,  and  distribution  in 
every  corner  of  every  State  In  the  Union. 

That  would  reduce  their  light  and 
power  bills  on  the  present  load  by  more 
than  $1,000,000,000  a  year. 


H  783. 994! 

10. 471 


$2,365,498       $8,008,857^    $13,574,652 
3.60  12.36  3a95 


.  Inclusiveof  propertyacquired  from  Southern  California  Edison  Co.  asof  beginning  of  year,  in  order  .0  show  proper 
"•ffii^snt:™ 'orBu^u  of  Power  and  Light  increa.sed  $100,000  under  basis  of  private  utility  operation,  in  coosid- 
'TKl  '^l^^Viorm.'l^n::!  i^p;Spffi.'rdfv^rnds.  the  amount  of  $.1,133,881  (amounting  to  6.7  pe«»nt 
on  capital-stock  investment). 


I  repeat  what  I  have  said  before,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Bureau  of  Power  and 
Light  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  is  worth 
untold  millions  amiually  to  the  light  and 
power  consumers  in  the  Western  States, 
and  especially  in  the  State  of  CaUfornia. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  example  set  by 
Los  Angeles  in  providing  electricity  to  the 


people  of  that  great  metropolitan  area  at 
reasonable  rates,  I  dare  say  the  over- 
charges for  electricity  to  the  people  of 
California  alone  would  run  far  above 
$100,000,000  a  year. 

Yet,  instead  of  giving  Los  Angeles 
credit  for  its  great  accomplishments  in 
this  respect,  or  maintaining  a  decent  si- 
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RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION 


Mr,  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  advo- 
cates of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  are 
loud  in  their  denunciation  of  the  rail- 
roads of  America  as  monopolists  in  • 
feverish  attempt  to  follow  the  adminis- 
tration in  saddling  American  taxpayers 
with  such  an  impractical  and  economi- 
cally unsound  political  brain  child. 

In  attempting  to  draw  a  red  herring 
across  the  trail  by  pointing  an  accusing 
finger  at  the  American  railroads,  the  pro- 
tests of  railway  employees  continue  to 
be  heard  as  a  mighty  chorus  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 
Realizing  that  their  jobs  are  in 
jeopardy  and  that  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way is  destined  to  drive  thousands  to  the 
relief  rolls,  the  plaintive  appeal  of  men, 
women,  and  children  faced  with  destitute 
conditions  is  fast  exposing  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  as  a  glittering  hoax  and  a 
fraud  on  the  American  people. 

The  following  resolution  adopted  by  re- 
tired railway  employees  is  another  voice 
m  the  clarion  call  of  railway  labor  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  be  recognized  in 
its  true  light  as  a  menace  to  the  future 
welfare  of  every  railroad  employee  and 
coal  miner  in  the  United  States. 

The  resolution  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
To  the  Honorable  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the    House    of    Representatives    of    the 
Seventy-sei^enth  Congress  of  the  United 
States:  ,  ^.  , 

The  International  Railway  As«5cUtlon.  of 
St  Petersburg.  Fla..  organized  In  1923.  and 
with  a  present  membership  of  736.  represent- 
ing 53  railroads  In  the  United  SUtes,  at  their 
regular  meeting  In  St.  Petersbtirg.  FU..  on 
.Monday.  April  7.  1941,  unanunously  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 

The  prosperity  of  the  raUroads  meant  more 
employment  on  the  railroads;  more  employ- 
ment in  the  thousands  of  industrUl  planU. 
large  and  small,  that  supply  the  raUrowte 
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with  their  many  Items  of  »upplie«:  more 
prosperity  for  the  local  bvisineasman  in  the 
hamlet*.  towM.  and  citlea.  and  more  taxes 
paid  into  the  Ueaeurles  of  the  local  towns 

and  Sutea  

The  agreement  which  has  been  entered 
into,  between  the  GovernmenU  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  proTldlng  for  the  co- 
operative deyelopment  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project,  and  now  before  yoiir  honorable  body 
for  consideration,  and.  as  we  understand,  for 
prompt  favorable  action.  Is  of  such  vital 
concern  to  the  future  proepertty  ot  so  large 
a  group  of  outsundlng  Industries,  Including 
the  railroad  Industry,  that  we  urge  and  re- 
spectfully plead  that  your  honorable  body 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
defeat  the  project. 

The  membership  of  the  International  RaU- 
way  Association  Is  composed  mostly  of  retired 
railroad  employees,  whoee  homes  are  located 
m  the  northern  section  of  the  country,  and 
we  realize  fully  what  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected, if  the  8t.  Lawrence  project  becomes  a 
reality,  and  foreign-owned  tramp  steamers 
begin  to  make  the  Great  Lakes  section  the 
dumping  ground  for  cheap  products  of  for- 
eign countries,  including  cheap  foreign  coal 
and  foreign  Iron  ores,  seriously  affecting  rail- 
road labor.  American  seamen,  and  thousands 
of  high-type  American  worklngmen.  whose 
opportunity  for  profitable  employment  will 
be  practically  lost  for  all  time. 

We  have  faith  in  oxir  Represenutlves  in 
both  the  Senate  and  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutlves. that  they  will  safeguard  the  essen- 
tial Interest*  of  our  Nation,  and  pray  that 
final  action  on  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
agreement  will  insure  Its  defeat. 

P.    H.    AWDBXWS. 

President. 
J.  A.  Nhbitt, 

Secretary. 


Nan  Meth«4t  •(  Fmance 
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ADI»IXSS  BT  BERNARD  H.  RTODER 


Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
Imous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoKO  ft  partial  text  of  an 
address  delivered  by  Bernard  H.  Ridder. 
publisher  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press.  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  before  the 
member  banks  of  the  Ninth  Federal  Re- 
serve District  at  Minneapolis  on  March 
8.  1941. 

In  this  speech  Mr.  Ridder  analyses  the 
methods  by  which  the  Nazis  have  financed 
their  military  efforts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  partial 
text  of  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcono.  as  follows: 

The  outline  of  the  world  revolution  that 
has  been  going  on  for  the  past  7  years  is  be- 
ginning to  take  shape.  The  war  Is  only  one 
phase  of  this  revolutionary  movement,  the 
purpoae  of  which  is  to  destroy  the  heritage 
of  a  great  ctvlliaation.  This  revolution  has 
been  given  different  names— in  Germany  it 
Is  c»lled  national  socialism,  in  Italy  it  Is 
fascism.  In  Spain  It  Is  falanglsm.  and  In  Japan 
It  is  nameless  but  not  without  meamng. 


Revolutions  are  no  longer  fought  out  be- 
hind barricades  in  crowded  cities,  for  the 
technique  of  revolutions  has  changed.  The 
leadership  in  revolutions  comes  now  from 
above  and  not  fnan  the  masses  below,  for 
governments  direct  revtdutlons.  As  Trotsky 
said.  "Insurrection  is  an  engine  which  tech- 
nical experts  are  required  to  start,  and  even 
they  cannot  stop  It." 

The  Nazis  t)elleve  that  humanity  has  to  be 
kept  constantly  stirred  up  by  a  never-ending 
revolution  so  that  men  wUl  become  pliable 
clay  in  their  hands  to  shape  anew  the  des- 
tiny of  a  harried  world.  HiUer  once  said. 
"The  revolution  cannot  be  ended.  It  can 
never  be  ended.  We  are  motion  Itself.  We 
are  eternal  revolution."  Or  again  "externally, 
I  am  the  revolution,  but  Internally  It  goes 
on  jtist  as  we  store  up  oui  hate  and  think 
of  the  day  on  which  we  will  cast  off  the  mask 
and  stand  revealed  as  those  we  are  and 
eternally  shall  remain." 

This  revoluUon  took  Europe   by   surprise, 
which  to  me.  seems  so  very  surprising.    What 
has  been  called  the  English  ruling  class  re- 
mained completely  blind  to  the  real  nature  of 
nazl-lsm.     Months  after  the  war  came  there 
was  stUl,  and  probably  stlU  is,  an  utter  fail- 
ure of  comprehension  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  revolution  that   is  sweeping  the  world. 
RecenUy  I  read  Sir  NevUle  Hendersons  Fail- 
ure of  a  Mission.    These  were  the  memoirs  of 
the  British  Ambassador  to  Berlin  during  the 
dangerous  years  when  he  succeeded  Sir  Eric 
Phlpps.    "Though  he  knew  all  the  main  char- 
acters in  the  play,  he  knew  absolutely  nothing 
of    the   social    forces    operating   behind    the 
scene.    The  fact  that  Hitler  has  been  able  to 
conceal  the  universal  revolutionary  aims  of 
his  movement  and  sell  It  as  an  Insurance  of 
profits  for  vested  Interests  In  every  country  is 
probably  the  major  achievement  of  his  fan- 
tastically successful  career."    These  were  the 
words  of  the  Czech  writer  Mach  in  assessing 
Henderson's  work  In  Berlin. 

It  is  an  idle  but  Interesting  question  If  the 
British  could  have  stopped  this  revolutionary 
movement  in  Its  beginning.  Had  the  states- 
men of  Britain  and  France  the  courage  to 
make  small  sacrifices  while  there  was  still 
time  to  make  them,  by  giving  up  a  little  In 
order  to  save  all,  they  might  not  have  been 
forced  to  give  up  all  to  save  even  a  little. 

It  Is  fitting  before  this  audience  of  bankers 
to  call  attention  to  the  German  financial 
program  of  the  last  7  years,  a  program 
which  Is  twth  revolutionary  as  it  has 
ijeen  successful.  When  Hitler  launched  his 
vast  public-works  and  armament  program  In 
1934  and  1935,  economists  generally  believed 
that  he  would  bankrupt  Germany  by  this 
mad  program.  The  truth  Is  otherwise.  As 
Dal  Hltchcoke  in  the  February  Harper's  says, 
"The  facts  stand  Incontrovertible  that  In- 
stead of  being  iMnkrupt,  Germany  has  ac- 
tually created  vast  public  Improvements,  ex- 
panded her  industry,  and  built  her  unparal- 
leled war  machine  in  the  course  of  6  years, 
the  greatest  enocomlc  triumph  of  the  times. 
All  this  has  been  done  in  a  nation  that,  at 
the  start,  was  debt-ridden.  Impoverished,  and 
deep  In  depression."  All  this  has  been  pos- 
sible in  Germany  because  for  the  first  time 
a  plaimed  economy  was  attempted  and  op- 
erated In  a  nation  that  had  both  its  com- 
plete mechanical  equipment  as  well  as  the 
human  mechanics  to  create  sufficient  pro- 
duction to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  laws 
of  inflation,  and  furthermore  because  the 
government  had  ample  power  to  control  both 
wages  and  prices  and.  in  addition,  was  able 
to  manage  the  technical  machinery  which 
makes  the  financial  sjrstem  go. 

At  the  start  Hitler  did  what  all  governments 
have  been  doing  during  the  last  20  years, 
namely,  he  issued  short-term  obligations  to 
pay  governmental  expenses.  The  German 
banking  system  absorbed  these  obligations, 
discounted  them,  and  gradtially  they  became 
a  form  of  liquid  Investment  by  Individuals 
and  corporations.    The  Government  and  the 


Nazi  Party  saw  to  it  that  these  Government 
obligations  did  not  drop  below  a  fixed  price 
but  neither  the  arrogance  nor  brutality  oi 
the  methods  employed  was  solely  responsible 
for  the  success  of  their  price-fixing  method. 
With   the   proceeds  of   the   Government's 
securities  the  Nazis  had  ample  funds  with 
which  to  begin  their  program.     Up  to  this 
point  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  financial 
method.     In  fact,  our  own  Govenunent   is 
operating   under    a    slmlUar    system    today. 
Hitler   and   the  Nazis  have   been  preaching 
for  10  years  that  labor  is  the  only  wealth  of 
the  country  and  that  modern  capitalism  and 
the  plutocratic  democracies  were  unable  to 
use  either  aU  the  labor  available  or.  if  avail- 
able, unable  to  give  It  an  adequate  return. 
Hitler  has  achieved  and  sustained  full  em- 
ployment. 

The  checks  and  controls  which  the  Nazis 
established,    with    which   you    are    probably 
more  familiar  than  I,  are  nevertheless  inter- 
esting to  discuss.    The  first  danger  to  such 
a  governmental  financial  system  is  undue  ex- 
pansion of  bank  deposits,  a  process  now  under 
way  In  the  United  States.     These  bank  de- 
posits are  a  source  of  great  danger  If  left  to 
remain  In  the  hands  of  banks  or  the  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  to  which  they  flow. 
The  Nazis  have  discovered  a  new  method  of 
getting  these  bank  deposits  out  of  the  banks 
after  they  have  performed  their  initial  serv- 
ice.    After  the  Government  has  spent   the 
money  the  Individual  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals themselves  throughout  the  country 
come  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Nazi  Inspec- 
tors who  determine  how  much  cash  balances 
each   company   Is  permitted   to  retain,   and 
suggestions  are  made  that  their  excess  cash 
balances  be  used  to  buy  governmental  securi- 
ties.      These     suggestions     are     necessarily 
heeded,  and  so  they  reverse  the  order  and 
wash  the  slate  clean  for  the  renewed  flow  of 
Goveriunent  moneys.    All  these  transactions 
come    within    the    structure    of    capitalistic 
financial    procedures,    retaining    the    profit 
motive  as  the  stimulus  for  private  enterprise. 
and,  88  Dal  Hitchcock  says.  "It  Is  an  astonish- 
ing demonstration  of  the  vitality  of  that  be- 
leaguered institution  called  capitalism.    This 
method  brings  the  volume  of  banking  de- 
posits in  Germany  under  the  absolute  control 
of  the  Nazi  machine.    Furthermore,  it  allows 
the  profit  motive  and  Individual  enterprise  to 
function  in  German  economic  activity." 

Finding  that  the  control  of  bank  deposits 
could  be  accomplished  so  easily  they  next 
set  out  to  control  the  volume  of  currency. 
Fortunately  for  them  there  was  no  demand 
for  German  currency  in  the  outside  world. 
During  the  period  from  1933  to  1938  the  Brit- 
ish leaders,  men  of  property  and  succestful 
capitalists,  were  by  their  very  background 
and  experience  the  most  liable  to  miscal- 
culate the  effects  cf  the  Nazi  financial  Inno- 
vations. They  felt  instinctively  that  the  Nazi 
method  would  have  failed  in  England.  What 
wouldn't  work  in  Britain,  however,  worked 
marvelously  well  in  Germany  because  of  the 
willingness  of  the  German  people  to  accept 
an  economy  of  coercion  In  a  time  of  peace. 
While  the  British  during  this  period  were 
attempting  an  economy  of  prosperity  and  of 
social  reform,  the  Germans  were  ready  to 
sacrifice  everything  of  today  for  the  national 
promise  of  tomorrow;  Just  as  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  church  promised  in  exchange  a 
happy  future  life  for  the  mortal  life  of  misery 
and  the  masses  of  the  people  of  Europe  ac- 
cepted that  promise  of  the  hereafter  and 
willingly  suffered  the  social  Ineqvkallties  of 
the  time,  so  Hitler  held  before  German  eyes 
a  futtire  world  order  of  prosperity  in  return 
for  his  economy  of  slavery,  and  once  again 
future  profits  appeared  more  attractive  than 
preeent  misery. 

The  control  of  currency  and  bank  deposits 
solved  another  problem  for  the  Germans 
which  is  a  disturbing  factor  in  our  present 
economy.  Each  month  in  the  United  States 
we  find  the  pool  of  capital  securities  grow- 
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Ing  less  and  opportunities  for  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  growing  smaller,  because  we 
have  found  no  means  of  completing  the  cir- 
cle which  begins  and  ends  with  Government 
securities  Issued  and  paid.  The  Germans 
learned  how  to  make  gc  vernment  securities 
and  bank  deposits  circulate. 

The  theory  that  savln^;s  are  bad  and  that 
spending  is  good  is  one  of  the  craziest  as- 
sumptions that  has  been  prevalent  in  this 
country  during  the  past  6  years  and  is  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  of  the  German  financial 
8>-8tem.  The  Nazis  believe  that  saving  Is 
good  but  they  control  these  savings  and  use 
them  either  by  liquidating  them  or  con- 
verting them  Into  governmental  securities. 
They  control  and  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  bank  balances.  They  prevent  the  hoard- 
ing of  currency  and  they  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  idle  capitalistic  pools  which  normally 
stop  production.  The  German  economy  has 
therefore  avoided  the  najor  mistakes  that 
we  have  made  because  the  German  Govern- 
ment was  In  a  position  of  deciding  where 
the  curripnt  of  saving  would  flow  and  was 
able  to  direct  Its  economy  to  keep  the  full 
flood  of  productivity  at  work. 

There  Is  a  fundamental  difference  between 
the  National  Socialistic  viewpoint  of  econ- 
omy for  the  welfare  of  the  state  Instead  of 
our  conception  of  an  economy  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Individual.     Hitler  works  on  the 
principle  that  what  eventually  will  help  the 
state    may   raise    the   standard  of   living   of 
those   who   live    In    the   state,   but   he   does 
not  consider  it  very  Important  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  as  en  end  In  Itself   but 
only  as  an  accident  in  his  economy  of  force. 
We' are  all  wondering  tcday  whether  democ- 
racv   and   the   philosophy   of   force  can  live 
together  happily   In   ore  small   world.    The 
differences  are  so  fundamental  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  a  believer  In  democracy  to  under- 
stand the  Hitler  system.     Whereas  we  have 
always  believed  that  the  highest  end  is  to  be 
achieved    through    the   development   of    the 
individual,  the  Nazi  Idea  holds  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  onlv  a  tiny  fraction  of  a  race  or 
state.     Mussolini    once    said,    "Fascism,    the 
more   it  considers   and   observes  the   future 
and  the  development  of  humanity  quite  apart 
from  political  consldemtlon  at  the  moment, 
believes   neither   In   the   possibility   nor   the 
utility  of  perpetual  peace.    War  alone  brings 
to  Its  highest  tension  f  11  human  energy  and 
puts  the  stamp  of  rei;ponslblllty  upon  the 
peoples  who  have  the  courage  to  meet  It." 
I  wonder  to   what  heights  of  responsibility 
the  Italian  Army  has  risen  in  Its  war  test 
of  the  last  6  months.     Perhaps  this  phllos- 
oph'-  does  not  work  In  Italy. 

The  Nazis  are  fond  of  quoting  from 
Nletsche.  especially  where  he  says:  "For  the 
pres?nt  we  know  of  no  other  means  whereby 
the  rough  energy  of  the  camp,  the  deep,  im- 
personal hatred,  the  cold-bloodedness  of  mur- 
der  with  a  good  conscience,  the  general 
ardor  of  the  destruction  of  the  enemy,  the 
hollow  earthquakelik(  convolution  of  the 
soul,  can  be  as  forcibly  and  certainly  com- 
municated to  enervated  nations  as  Is  done  by 
every  great  war.  You  shall  love  peace  as  a 
meins  to  new  wars,  and  the  short  peace  more 
than  the  long.  You  I  advise  not  to  work  but 
to  flght.  You  I  advis-e  not  to  peace  but  to 
victory  Let  your  work  be  a  flght;  let  your 
peace  be  a  victory."  For  years  Hitler  kept  a 
copv  of  Machlavelli's  Prince  at  his  bedside, 
and"  often  quoted  the  following:  "It  is  much 
safer  to  be  feared  than  loved,  because  men 
are    generally    ungrat-ful,    flckle    fools    and 

cowards."  ,^  ^  .         ». 

If  the  philosophy  of  force  should  triumph, 
then  the  belief  In  a  society  of  free  and  equal 
men  and  women  will  perish.  Our  civilization 
has  believed  In  an  International  order  based 
on  a  common  conception  of  international 
law  while  the  other  system  has  no  interna- 
tional order  and  can  b-  only  power  and  dicta- 
tion bv  the  strongest.  Under  Hitler's  concep- 
tion the  people  should  serve  the  government, 
also  In  the  sphere  of  economics,  and  therefore 
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there  can  be  no  free  people  nor  a  free  econ- 
omy. It  Is  folly  to  expect  that  men  can  have 
even  a  remnant  of  economic  freedom  under 
a  totalitarian  dictatorship. 

The  British  leaders  knew  that  In  England's 
free  economy  the  national  debt  Is  of  tremen- 
dous Importance,  but  In  Germany's  economy 
of  force  It  was  of  relatively  small  Importance 
bc*cause  human  values  did  not  matter  and 
welfare  was  no  aim.  The  Nazi  leadership  ex- 
acted a  claim  on  the  hearts  and  minds  and 
t>odtes,  the  possessions  and  faith  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  Germany,  and  the  result 
was  and  is  pclitical  slavery.  Imagine  the 
billions  of  man-hours  of  labor  represented  in 
this  German  production  without  any  real 
Increase  In  the  people's  acquisition  of  per- 
sonal possessions,  for  the  comforts  and  the 
conveniences  of  life.  Therein  lies  the  answer 
to  how  Germany  could  have  completed  her 
Immense  rearmament  program  without  bank- 
rupting Germany.  The  labor  Ingredient  was 
a  contribution  of  the  German  people  for 
which  they  were  not  paid  and  may  never  be 
paid.  Under  this  economy  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  real  ownership  of  property  or 
control  over  one's  work,  one's  thought,  one's 
speech,  or  one's  religion.  Confiscation  Is  In- 
herent In  the  system  ItseU,  but  the  German 
economy  Is  not  likely  to  fan. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  British  miscalcu- 
lated the  effects  of  this  kind  of  a  slave  system 
in  our  modern  twentieth  century  civilized 
world.  They  overestimated  the  German 
peoples  interest  In  their  own  Individual  lives 
and  own  freedom.  They  did  not  realize  that 
Nazi  Inspectors  could  check  successfully  upon 
personal  bank  accounts  and  corporation  bal- 
ances, upon  savings  accounts,  and  conflscfete 
them  either  through  taxation  or  through  en- 
forced exchange  of  governmental  securities. 
That  Is  the  Irony  and  the  tragedy  of  the 
British  miscalculation.  While  an  individual 
corporation  cannot  constantly  capitalize  Its 
losses,  a  national  economy  as  a  whole  can 
capitalize  losses  at  one  point  to  facilitate 
economic  activity  at  other  points.  The  Im- 
portant question  we  must  ask  ourselves  Is, 
Can  these  flnanclal  methods  be  utilized  so 
that  a  governing  people  determined  to  pre- 
serve individual  freedom  and  anxious  to  make 
full  use  of  Individual  initiative  could  make 
private  enterprise  and  private  capitalism  bet- 
ter serve  the  purposes  of  democracy?  We 
must  find  the  answer  to  that  question  In  the 
coming  years. 

•  •  •  • 

I  am  indebted  to  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  one  of  my  family  newspapers,  and 
to  Its  editor,  Dr.  Bogen.  to  articles  of  Dal 
Hitchcock  and  Stewart  Nelson,  and  to  some 
German  magazines  for  the  material  In  this 
address.  As  it  was  made  extemporaneously. 
I  have  forgotten  exactly  where  credit  is  due, 
and  I  am  adding  a  paragraph  which  Is  the 
most  recent  Information  that  I  have  received 
from  Germany  on  the  present  condition  of 
the  German  flnanclal  system: 

•  •  • 

On  February  9  Fritz  Relnhaidt,  the  As- 
sistant Minister  of  Finance  In  Germany, 
stated  that  the  German  national  debt  has 
more  than  doubled  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  m  September  1939.  The  excess  borrow- 
iuRs  of  Germany  amounted  to  3,000,000.000 
marks  a  month.  The  servicing  of  the  present 
debt  of  Germany  requires  4,000.000.000  marks 
a  year  while  the  Government  Income  through 
taxation  and  other  regular  avenues  amounts 
to  30  000.000.000  marks  per  year.  Dr  Schmidt, 
of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  pointed  out  recently 
that  the  key  to  Germany's  economic  policy  Is 
not  financial,  as  bankers  formerly  understood 
It  but  rather  the  direct  management  of  the 
national  economy.  Through  restricting  con- 
sumption by  a  far-reaching  system  of  ra- 
tioning and  price  controls,  the  mass  of  the 
population  Is  left  with  a  large  surplus  of 
cash  which  It  cannot  spend  as  It  wishes  to. 
All  this  cash  is  then  absorbed  by  the  govern- 


ment either  through  taxes  or  government 
loans.  The  Nazis  therefore  determine  what 
proportion  of  the  national  productive  ca- 
pacity shall  be  allotted  for  consumer  needs 
so  that  all  personal  incomes  are  reabsort>ed  by 
the  government. 

Tlie  essential  framework  of  this  economic 
system  closely  resembles  that  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, although  the  Russians  have  never  been 
able  to  make  their  control  plan  function  with 
even  a  remote  resemblance  of  the  smoothness 
and  efficiency  that  characterizes  the  German 
controlled  economy.  It  must  be  perfectly 
plain  that  only  through  force  and  continued 
force  can  an  economic  system  such  as  tbs 
Nazis  survive. 


Address  by  Pearl  S.  Buck  Before  Writers* 
Committee  Dinner  of  United  China 
ReUef 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday,  April  18,  1941 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  piinted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  Pearl  S.  Buck,  well-known  author  and 
authority  on  oriental  affairs,  delivered  at 
the  Writers'  Committee  dinner  of  United 
China  Relief  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York.  March  26,  1941. 

While  I  have  the  floor,  permit  me  to 
state  that  I  endorse  the  United  China 
Relief  Committee's  program  and  hope 
the  American  people  will  respond  to  the 
call  for  assistance  for  the  distressed 
Chinese.  I  know  that  every  dollar  sub- 
scribed for  this  fund  will  be  well  and 
carefully  and  helpfully  expended,  and 
that  It  will  save  many  lives  and  alleviate 
much  suffering.  I  realize  that  the  call 
upon  Americans  for  aid  to  other  nations 
is  heavy  these  days;  but  surely  in  the 
plight  of  the  Chinese  people,  good  friends 
of  America  at  heart,  they  are  worthy  of 
such  assistance  as  individual  Americans 
feel  they  can  contribute. 

I  send  the  address  to  the  desk  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  . 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 
as  follows:  . 

The  hour  is  late  for  relief  to  China.  The 
war  has  been  going  on  for  S'/i  years  snd  now 
soon  It  win  be  4.  Three  million  Chinese  have 
already  lost  their  lives.  A  third  of  China's 
territory  lies  under  the  nominal  control,  at 
least,  of  the  Japanese.  For  all  this  there  can 
now  be  no  relief. 

Relief  must  be  for  the  future.  China  U 
not  going  to  lose  this  war.  With  some  help 
she  can  perhaps  end  the  war  this  year.  If  not 
victorious,  at  least  with  the  balance  of  vic- 
tory In  her  favor.  Unready  as  she  was  for 
modern  warfare,  unwilling  as  she  always 
has  been  for  any  war.  believing  as  she  always 
has  that^war  Is  the  occupation  of  fools,  she 
has.  In  spite  of  aU  her  losses,  steadily  gained 
in  strength  durUig  these  terrible  years,  not 
only  m  mlllUry  strength  but  in  other  ways. 
In  these  few  years  the  Chinese  people  have 
been  compelled  to  know  and  to  realize  the 
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world  In  which  we  are  all  living  together. 
They  Uved.  actually,  before  thU  war  be- 
gmn.  in  a  aort  of  splendid  Isolation,  wrapped 
•round  by  the  glory  of  their  own  history. 
r"?n  thovigh  revolutions  were  taking  place 
and  changes  being  made  It  was  at  their  own 
pace,  m  their  own  way.  They  telt  no  need 
to  imitate  any  other  nation  or  to  hurry  their 
modern  development.  Modernization  in 
China  was  iwt  di^slgned  as  any  catastrophe  at 
change.  It  was  to  be  an  evolution  founded 
upon  and  flowering  from  their  own  civiliza- 
tion. 

But  this  war  has  taught  them  that  in  our 
world  no  nation  can  live  In  isolation,  however 
splendid,  and  that  civilization,  however  lofty, 
protects  none  from  the  attacks  of  the  ruth- 
lessly uncivilised.  China's  civilization  has 
held  and  it  wUl  hold,  but  it  will  change. 
China  at  this  v»y  moment  is  at  a  cross- 
roads.   She  is  ready  to  make  alliances. 

Which  way  will  she  Uke?  China  knows 
that  in  the  future  world,  perhaps  the  very 
near  future,  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  for 
any  nation  to  live  alone.  Nations  will  be 
compelled,  for  mutual  protection  and  to 
guarantee  the  world  they  want,  to  live  in 
groups  with  others  of  like  mind  and  wish. 
With  whom  will  China  choose  to  live?  Natu- 
rally, with  her  friends. 

But  who  are  China's  friends  today?  That 
Is  what  she  is  trying  to  discover  Be  sure 
that  there  are  those  who  are  telling  her  that 
the  United  SUtes  is  not  her  friend,  we  who 
with  such  incredible  blindness  not  only  to 
humanity  but  even  to  our  own  interests,  have 
been  fximUhlng  Japan  with  the  instruments 
of  war  year  after  year.  Actually  we  have 
helped  Japan  more  than  Germany  has.  and 
in  ao  doing  hnve  wounded  China,  not  only 
In  the  mlllioruj  dead  and  the  territory  lost. 
but  in  the  very  heart  of  that  great  people 
we  have  put  deep  distrust  of  America.  Can 
Americans  be  oiir  friends,  Chinese  are  ask- 
ing, when  they  have,  for  profit,  gone  on  sell- 
ing to  our  enemies  thoae  things  without 
which  this  war  could  not  have  gone  on? 

Be  sure  that  Germany  Is  keeping  this  dis- 
trust constantly  alive  in  Chinese  minds. 
Germany  knows  that  in  the  Far  East  of  the 
future  it  is  China  that  is  Important,  not 
Japan.  Japan  has  nothing  that  Germany 
wants — a  handful  of  fiery  ambitious  people 
living  upon  a  handful  of  volcanic  islands. 
K  Germany  wins  the  European  war.  Japan 
will  sink  to  a  third-rate  power.  Today  Ger- 
many is  dlrj'ctlng  her  real  friendship  to 
China.  China  is  more  important  to  her  than 
England.  She  will  not  try  to  conquer  China. 
She  will  try  to  win  China's  friendship  The 
Germans  appreciate  the  Chinese. 

But  the  Chinese  have  always  liked  the 
Americans.  And  now,  in  spite  of  the  wounds 
we  have  dealt  them,  in  aplte  of  our  callous- 
ness and  indifference,  in  spite  of  our  preoc- 
cupation with  England  and  our  unwillingness 
-~-.4p  realize  that  China  has  fought  and  suffered 
far  ^ore  and  far  longer  even  than  England 
has  In  this  same  war.  the  Chinese  wish  for 
our  friendship  tt  It  can  be  had.  If  it  can- 
not be  had.  if  we  continue  callotu  and  in- 
different and  preoccupied  with  Europe,  they 
are  a  realistic  people,  and  they  will  accept 
what  friendship  they  can  get.  knowing  that 
in  the  world  of  tomorrow,  and  of  a  tomor- 
row nearer  than  we  think,  they  must  have 
friends. 

But  hi  that  world  an  must  have  friends, 
and  we.  too.  must  have  them.  It  will  not  be 
exKnigh  In  that  world  for  us  to  have  England 
•lone  aa  our  friend.  We  need  another,  upon 
our  Pacific  coast.  England  is  weak  in  the 
Pacific.  She  holds  only  by  force  a  rebellloua, 
discontented  India.  England  and  the  United 
States  m\wt  have  China  with  them.  If  de- 
mocracy is  to  prevail  in  the  world  We  can- 
not do  without  China.  I  t)elleve  that  China 
to  at  this  very  moment  a  pivot  nation.  Who 
has  her  friendship  will  role  the  future:  who 
loeea  It,  will  be  lost. 

And  yet  I  am  not  wflltag  to  put  upon  the 
b^t^  of  aelt-lnterest  alone  our  friendship  for 


China.  It  Is  to  our  Interest,  to  our  supreme 
interest,  to  cement  our  friendship  with  China. 
We  ought,  for  self-interest  alone,  too.  to  send 
her  our  aid  as  swiftly  and  strongly  as  we 
are  sending  aid  to  England.  To  help  China 
defeat  Japan  would  be  to  defeat  Hitler  in  the 
East,  and  50  years  from  new  it  will  be  far 
more  Important  to  have  defeased  Hitler  in 
the  East  than  in  Europe. 

But  I  will  not  speak  of  self-interest  alone. 
1  will  speak  rather  of  ova  genuine  liking  for 
the  Chlneee.  We  do  like  them  and  they  like 
us  We  admire  their  old  civilization  and 
their  courage  in  this  modern  day.  The  Chi- 
nese are  a  great  people,  worthy  of  all  we  can 
give  them,  and  worthy  of  our  loyal  friendship. 
With  them  we  can  make  the  sort  of  world 
we  want.  There  are  peoples  In  the  world 
whose  Ideas  and  desires  are  so  different  from 
ours  that  we  cannot  with  them  make  the 
world  we  want  But  the  Chinese  people  are 
our  kind  of  people,  democratic.  Individualistic, 
llberty-lovlng,  humorous,  and  brave.  We 
need  them  for  the  future  and  they  need  us 
now,  they  need  relief  from  us  imd  swift  help 
of  every  kind.  Let  us  make  and  keep  them 
our  friends. 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  China's 
magnificent  resistance  to  armed  aggres- 
sion is  now  in  its  fourth  exhausting  year. 
Every  American  who  reads  the  news- 
papers knows  of  the  brave  struggle 
against  overwhelming  odds,  the  long  re- 
treat, the  final  determined  stand,  the 
mounting  toll  of  famine  and  exposure, 
the  urgent  need  of  medical  supplies. 
Every  American  knows  of  the  spunk  the 
Chinese  people  have  shown  during  a 
period  when  in  Europe  one  country  after 
another  has  fallen  under  the  heel  of  the 
Axis;  and  every  American  who  has 
thought  the  situation  through,  whose  im- 
agination has  been  stirred  by  Chinese 
ability  to  "take  it  and  go  on,"  who  has 
come  to  realize  our  tremendous  stake  In 
successful  Chinese  resistance,  wants  to 
help  China  to  see  it  through.  The  only 
question  is  how  to  do  it  best.  Heretofore, 
the  seven  agencies  that  do  the  bulk  of 
Chinese  relief  and  rehabilitation  have 
been  conducting  separate  appeals.  Now 
these  agencies  are  combined  in  a  united, 
Nation-wide  campaign  for  $5,000,000 — 
United  China  Relief. 

I  know  that  few  of  us  can  boast  any 
expert  knowledge  with  regard  to  China. 
Most  of  us  have  never  been  to  China. 
Yet  we  know  that  China  is  struggling  to 
be  free,  and  I  believe  that  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  history  this  struggle  will  go  down 
as  one  of  the  decisive  battles  in  man- 
kind's long  fight  for  freedom  and  for  a 
better  life. 

Under  their  leader.  Gen.  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  the  Chinese,  about  a  decade 
ago.  embarked  upon  a  program  of  indus- 
trial, political,  and  educational  develop- 
ment to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
their  people  and  to  integrate  themselves 
as  a  nation.  Scores  of  new  factories  were 
founded.  New  and  beautiful  buildings 
were  erected.  New  railways,  new  high- 
ways, new  air  lines  were  established. 
Hundreds  of  technical  advisers  and  ex- 
perts were  imported  from  the  western 
world. 

But  the  new  China  was  too  young,  and 
too  little  integrated,  to  withstand  aggres- 
sion. Before  the  most  brutal  and  inhu- 
man invasion  of  modern  history  she  was 
forced  to  abandon  her  coastal  cities  and 
to  retire  over  the  mountains  and  rivers 
Into  the  interior. 


In  that  trek  to  the  interior  millions  of 
men  and  women  transported,  mostly  on 
human  backs,  the  equipment  of  353  fac- 
tories. Including  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  tons  of  machinery. 

These  men  and  women  have  withstood 
bombings  the  like  of  which  not  even  the 
people  of  Britain  have  had  to  endure. 
Their  economic  system  has  been  para- 
lyzed by  the  capture  of  large  areas  of 
Chinese  territory.  Yet  they  have  borne 
it  all  with  a  courage  and  a  cheerfulness 
that  has  won  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  brave  men  everywhere. 

United  China  Relief  presents  an  appeal 
that  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  translating  American 
sympathy  and  admiration  for  China  into 
concrete  measures  of  assistance.  A  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  of  United 
China  Relief  has  been  formed  with  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  honorary  chair- 
man. I  have  the  honor  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  committee,  and  am 
intensely  interested  in  a  successful 
climax  to  the  campaign  to  raise  $5,000,- 
000  for  relief  and  reconstruction  of  war- 
torn  China.  Therefore.  I  desire  to  in- 
sert in  the  Congressional  Record  state- 
ments regarding  the  purposes  and  pro- 
gram of  United  China  Relief. 

The  agencies  which  have  united  in  the 
$5,000,000  appeal  Include: 

American  Bureau  for  Medical  Aid  to 
China,  which  is  helping  to  remedy  the 
frightful  lack  of  anesthetics  and  to  fur- 
nish medical  supplies  urgently  requested 
by  the  Chinese  Red  Cross,  and  which 
supports  emergency  aid  stations  in 
Chungking,  epidemic-control  programs, 
and  training  centers  for  physicians; 

China  Emergency  Relief  Committee, 
organized  last  year  to  raise  funds  for 
this  and  similar  work; 

China  Aid  Council,  also  active  in  meet- 
ing special  medical  needs,  and,  through 
its  affiliated  agency, 

American  Committee  for  Chinese  War 
Orphans,  active  in  rescuing,  maintain- 
ing, and  training  thousands  of  orphaned 
children. 

Church  Committees  for  China  Relief, 
serving  as  the  official  agency  of  the 
United  Protestant  Churches  of  America 
for  providing  direct  relief  in  bombed  and 
famine  areas,  food  and  shelter  and  medi- 
ical  relief  for  the  destitute,  and  work 
projects  for  men  and  women — all  this 
largely  through  missionaries  and  Chris- 
tian Chinese  associates  without  regard 
to  religious  belief; 

American  Committee  for  Chinese  In- 
dustrial Cooperatives,  operating  3,000 
"vest-pocket  industries"  supporting  some 
500.000  refugees  in  a  vast,  expanding, 
self -owned,  self-help  project  to  rehabili- 
tate themselves  and  replace  the  de- 
troyed  productivity  of  Chinese  industry. 
Associated  Boards  for  Christian  Col- 
leges in  China,  representing  13  colleges 
with  an  enrollment  of  nearly  8,000 
students,  11  of  which  institutions  have 
been  forced  by  the  war  to  transfer  their 
teaching  and  research  activities  as  far  as 
1,500  miles  inland. 

Thus,  the  campaign  is  not  an  addi- 
tional appeal,  but  rather  a  coordination 
of  the  seven  existing  appeals  to  make 
possible  relief  and  rehabilitation  in 
China  on  a  greatly  broadened  scale. 


^The  executive  board  of  United  China 
Relief  is  comprised  of  James  G.  Blaine, 
president  of  the  Marine  Midland  Trust 
Co..  of  New  York,  chairman;  Eugene  E. 
Barnett.  general  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  vice 
chairman;  and  Artemus  L.  Gates,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Trust  Co.,  treas- 
urer. 

Directors  include  Pearl  S.  Buck,  for- 
mer Ambassador  William  C.  Bullitt, 
Paul  G.  Hoffman.  Thomas  W.  Lamont, 
Henry  R.  Luce.  John  D.  Rockefeller  3d. 
Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Jr..  David  O. 
Selznick.  Robert  G.  Sproul.  president  of 
the  University  of  California,  and  Wendell 
L.  Willkie. 

Four  points  to  be  remembered  about 
the  United  China  Relief  campaign  are: 

First.  The  Chinese  deserve  and  have 
earned  help;  they  have  helped  them- 
selves. 

Second.  Their  need  is  appallingly 
great;  one-ninth  of  China's  population 
of  450,000,000  men,  women,  and  children 
are  refugees  today. 

Third.  Facilities  for  relieving  the  need 
exist  right  now  in  the  agencies  for  which 
United  China  Relief  is  raising  money. 

Fourth.  Money  goes  farther  in  China 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  As  a 
"bargain"  in  relief  it  is  unique. 

Here  is' an  opportunity  for  Americans 
to  aid  decisively  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  the  modern,  democratic  new 
China  which  can  and  must  come  out  of 
the  war.  Let  us  face  that  fact  and  give 
generously  both  in  work  and  in  dollars 
now — while  we  are  still  in  time. 


Planned  Treason 
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EDITORIAL   FROM    THE    SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  April 
19.  1941. 

[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  April  19, 
IMl] 

THE  FETISH   OF   INDEPENDENCE 

"Good  times  would  come  back.  Taxes 
would  be  reduced.  Armaments  could  be  cut 
tremendously,  and  tie  Union  would  still  be 
stronger  than  any  possible  combination  of 
enemies.  The  Unlor  's  stable,  reliable  money 
would  start  new  enterprises  rolling,  ending 
depression  and  imemployment.  •  •  • 
The  greatest  political  and  economic  oppor- 
tunity In  history  -  *  •  lower  automo- 
bile prices  •  •  •  revival  In  shipbuilding 
and  railroads  •  •  •  benefits  to  agrlciil- 
ture  •  •  •  an  end  to  world  war.  •  •  • 
Dictatorship  of  eveiy  kind  and  the  many 
forms  of  intolerance  "hat  thrive  on  depression 
would  cease." 


This  Is  from  the  printed  propaganda  of   I 
Federal  Union.  : 

It  leaves  us  but  one  thing  more  to  wish  ; 
for  this  side  of  the  true  millennium.  We 
wish  It  might  then  be  possible  for  those  who 
sweat  with  the  conviction  of  a  noble  idea  to 
presentJt  entirely  for  what  it  Is  and  trust  It 
to  sell  Itself.  Instead  of  to  stultify  It  with 
salesmanship  as  If  It  were  a  piece  of  merchan- 
dise. 

In  a  much  less  heedless  assault  upon  sus- 
ceptible American  emotions,  the  League  to 
Enforce  Peace  vas  making  that  same  mistake 
25  years  ago.  The-e  was  immense  enthusiasm 
for  that  idea — for  a  war  that  was  to  end  war. 
and  for  a  world  peace  that  was  to  come  after, 
enforced  by  the  Just  and  peace-loving  na- 
tions forever.  Those  who  opposed  It  were 
worse  than  Infidels;  they  were  smners  against 
the  light.  At  the  head  of  50  eminent  Ameri- 
cans who  promoted  this  evangel  was  William 
Howard  Taft.  the  former  President,  who  said: 
"I  am  supporting  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace;  and  If  the  Republican  Party  ever 
abandons  that  Idea.  I  shall  resign  from  that 
party,  giving  my  resignation  all  the  publicity 
and  scandal  possible." 

Yet  when  President  Wilson  returned  from 
Versailles  with  the  beautiful  Idea  on  parch- 
ment, all  signed  and  sealed,  requiring  only 
the  consent  of  the  United  States  Senate  to 
make  It  the  new  law  of  the  world,  the  Ameri- 
can people  rejected  It.  They  not  only  de- 
clined to  embrace  the  League  of  Nations;  they 
went  on  to  make  a  separate  peace  with 
Germany. 

Were  they  fickle?  Had  they  changed  their 
minds?  No.  The  explanation  Is  that  the 
evangelists  had  presented  to  them  only  that 
shining  surface  of  the  Idea  In  which  their 
fervent.  Innocent  desires  were  reflected. 
When  It  was  reduced  to  hard  writing  they 
realized  for  the  first  time  what  it  meant.  In 
the  field  of  foreign  relations  they  would  have 
to  surrender  American  independence,  and 
that  they  were  passionately  unwilling  to  do. 
Much  confusion  and  political  bitterness 
might  have  been  avoided  if  that  choice  had 
been  made  clear  to  them  in  the  beginning. 

Reading  further  in  the  printed  propaganda 
of  Federal  Union  we  come  to  this:  "No  new 
powers  would  be  given  to  the  Union  Govern- 
ment. A  few  powers  (the  ones  that  are  now 
being  used  Inefficiently  or  at  cross-purposes) 
would  simply  be  moved  away  from  the  pres- 
ent national  governments  and  put  In  a  new 
and  more  advantageous  place.  In  other 
ways,  the  present  governments  would  be  left 
Just  as  they  are.  There  are  five  powers  which 
could  be  transferred  to  a  Union  Government 
with  great  beneflts,to  the  individual  citizen's 
safety,  prosperity,  and  freedom.  They  are: 
union  citizenship,  union  defense  force,  union 
money,  union  free-trade  area,  union  postal 
and  communications  system." 

We  cannot  Imagine  that  a  more  disingenu- 
ous statement  could  be  composed  out  of  the 
common  materials  of  language.  What  Is  con- 
cealed Is  the  truth  that  national  sovereignty 
consists  In  these  "few  powers"  proposed  to  be 
transferred,  not  this  time  to  a  League  of 
Nations,  but  to  a  world  government,  with  a 
constitution  of  Its  own.  a  parliament  of  Its 
own,  a  paramount  military  power,  and  sov- 
ereignty above  that  of  any  Individual  nation 
in  the  economic  sphere. 

Imagine  putting  it  that  way  to  the  Ameri- 
can people:  "For  all  these  blessings  of  Federal 
Union  that  we  enumerate,  are  you  willing  to 
surrender  American  Independence?" 

To  all  Federal  Unionists  In  this  country- 
taking  their  emotional  sincerity  for  granted— 
we  recommend  the  Intellectual  integrity  and 
freedom  from  self-deception  of  the  British 

mind  as  It  acts  upon  the  same  idea.    These 

rare  qualities  appear  In  the  proceedings  of  a 
round-table  conference  en  Federal  Union  held 

In  London  last  year. 

To   bring   such   a   thing    to   pass — call   It 

Federal  Union.  World  Union,  or  United  States 

of  Man — It  will  be  necessary  first  to  overcome 


the  human  prejudice  In  favor  of  national 
sovereignty  and  treat  independence  ••  a 
fetish.  The  British  enthusiasts  have  the 
moral  courage  to  face  that  violent  fact. 

Sir  Norman  Angell  said.  "If  we  are  ever 
going  to  put  over  either  a  covenant  or  a 
Federal  Union,  this  verj-  Issue  of  independence 
has  to  be  fought  out.  •  •  •  But  Inde- 
dendence  is  an  antisocial  claim.  •  •  • 
See  what  this  emotional  demand  for  Inde- 
pendence is  doing  In  Scandinavia  at  thla 
moment— how  bit'er  is  becoming  the  rela- 
tionship between  those  slates — how  the  moral 
contusion  g.ves  encoura^^e^nenl  to  a^gie*- 
sloa.  and  how  It  adds  weight  to  the  argument 
of  the  Germans,  who  will  be  able  to  say. 
This  idea  of  a  united  Europe  Is  perfectly 
hopeless  and  unattainable  save  by  the  domi- 
nation of  one  great  power."  If  we  cannot 
reply  to  that  by  proving  a  capacity  for  co- 
operatlcn.  we  are  lost,  and  we  cannot  have 
that  capacity  for  cooperation  unless  we  l>an- 
ish  from  our  vocabulary  such  words  as  'Inde- 
pendence.' " 

Harold  J.  Laskl.  the  extreme  advocate,  u-aa 
not  present  at  this  round  table,  but  he  has 
written  a  book,  saying:  "There  can  be  no 
peace  without  international  organization 
which  abrogates  the  sovereignly  of  individual 
states." 

We  challenge  the  Federal  Unionists  here  to 
set  that  honest,  forthright  statement  at  the 
top  of  the  propaganda  with  which  they  are 
fioodlng  the  country. 

Many  Americans  who  are  reacting  emo- 
tionally to  thevr  unreal  description  cf  the 
near-perfect  world  do  not  know  what  the 
question  Is  or  what  the  price  will  be.  Are 
they  willing  to  surrender  the  national  sov- 
ereignty?    That  Is  the  question. 

To  those  who  do  see  it  amd  have  resolved 
It  for  themselves  In  favor  of  world  citizenship 
above  American  citizenship,  we  have  nothing 
to  say  With  what  Is  not  In  them  It  would 
be  folly  to  argue.  They  have  that  right. 
They  may  say.  as  some  of  them  do,  that  the 
War  of  Independence  was  a  civil  war  and  a 
mistake,  and  we  ought  to  forget  It. 

But  the  obsequies  are  still  a  problem. 
Have  they  thought  as  far  as  that?  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Slates  of  the  World  might 
appoint  a  day  of  self -celebration,  and  we 
might  contribute  the  Liberty  Bell  to  sound 
the  joyous  knell  of  American  history.  But 
should  we  build  a  crypt  In  place  of  a  shrine 
for  a  piece  "of  paper  called  the  Declaration 
of  Independence?  And  what  should  we  do 
with  such  a  thing  as  the  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment? We  cannot  Imagine  the  ceren.onles. 
There  Is  no  precedent.  Never  has  It  hap- 
pened that  a  mighty  people  recanted  their 
own  history. 


Some  Thinf  s  to  Watcli 
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Mr.  VOORmS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  sometime  ago,  on  January  13  to 
be  exact,  there  was  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  entitled, 
"The  United  States  Is  Not  a  Democracy 
But  a  Republic."  written  by  Catherine 
Curtis,  national  director  of  Women  In- 
vestors of  America.    It  is  so  significant 
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that  It  seems  to  me  that  it  requires  com- 
ment, for  I  am  convinced  that  it  repre- 
•ents  the  point  of  view  of  a  certain  reac- 
tionary group  in  the  United  States,  which 
frankly  admits  that  it  does  not  believe  in 
democracy  and  holds  substantially  to  the 
Idea,  once  expressed  by  conservatives  in 
the  period  of  the  American  Revolution, 
that  government  should  be  by  "the  rich, 
'-     well -bom.    and    the    able."    The    main 
charge  made  In  the  article  by  Catherine 
Curtis  is  that  wherever  a  nation  has 
'     achieved  democracy  In  the  sense  of  ma- 
jority rule,  terrible  consequences  have 
followed  and  eventually  a  dictatorship  of 
some  sort  has  been  set  up.    I  challenge 
this  thesis  and  believe  it  in  fact  to  be 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  ideas  that  can 
be  advanced,  for  in  it  is  certainly  con- 
tained the  fundamental  basis  upon  which 
a  Pascist  form  of  government  can  readily 
be  built  to  replace  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 
It  is  important  to  recognize  this. 

The  article  by  Miss  Curtis  does  not 
quite  say  so,  but  it  certainly  points  to  the 
Inevitable  conclusion  that  the  writer  and 
others  who  agree  with  her  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  certain  definite  limitations 
should  be  placed  upon  democracy  and 
that.  Indeed,  we  have  too  much  of  it  In 
the  United  States  today.  She  cites  ex- 
amples from  Russia,  Hungary,  Germany, 
Mexico.  lUly.  Austria,  Spain,  and  Prance 
In  an  attempt  to  show  that  wherever 
what  she  calls  democracy  was  established 
It  was  followed  by  a  break-down  of  con- 
stitutional government  and  then  by  dic- 
tatorship. Without  going  into  too  much 
detail,  it  certainly  can  be  pointed  out  that 
not  one  of  those  nations  except  France 
ever  has  had  a  truly  democratic  govern- 
ment and  that  in  every  one  of  them  the 
fimdamental  facts  have  been :  First,  that 
the  economic  problems  of  the  people  were 
for  one  reason  or  another  left  unsolved: 
second,  that,  as  a  consequence  of  this, 
powerful  group,  seeking  the  establish- 
ment of  dictatorship,  either  Commimist 
or  Fascist,  arose:  and  third,  that  except 
In  the  case  of  Mexico,  one  or  another  of 
these  movements  was  successful.  At  th!s 
point,  however,  it  is  necessary  for  Ameri- 
cans to  determine  very  definitely  what 
course  they  are  going  to  follow.  Are  they 
going  to  hold  that  we  should  turn  to  some 
modified  form  of  fascism  ourselves,  thus 
making  possible  a  limitation  on  the  ef- 
forts of  the  people  to  achieve  economic 
security  and  a  solution  of  such  problems 
as  unemployment?  Or  are  we  going  to 
continue  to  hold  the  faith  that  has  always 

been  Americas  fundamental  faith  and 

^Heve  that  the  cure  for  the  ills  of  de- 
mocracy is  not  less  democracy  but  an 
extension  of  it  in  such  manner  that 
greater  equality  of  opportunity  will  be 
open  to  all  our  people?  Upon  our  de- 
cisions in  this  matter  will  depend  the 
whole  future  of  our  coimtry.  I  think  it 
most  important  for  those  of  us  who  do 
really  believe  in  constitutional  democ- 
racy to  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are 
those  in  our  Nation  who  are  frankly  say- 
ing that  they  believe  constitutional  de- 
mocracy is  wrong  and  that  they  prefer  a 
system  which  will  better  guarantee  the 
perpetuation  of  monopolistic  privilege. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  it  is  important 
for  us  to  accomplish  our  progress  as 


much  as  possible  without  the  extension  of 
governmental  controls  and  regulation 
over  the  lives  and  activities  of  our  people. 
But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  basic 
value  of  political  democracy  or  with  the 
importance  of  securing  as  broad  a  par- 
ticipation in  such  pobtical  democracy  by 
all  the  American  people  as  it  is  possible 
to  obtain.  The  danger  for  us  is  not  that 
we  have  too  much  democracy  but  rather 
that  our  faith  in  it  may  be  undermined. 
Should  this  happen,  It  will  not  be  because 
of  any  fault  in  constitutional  democracy 
as  a  form  of  government  but  rather  be- 
cause reactionary  forces  succeed  in 
blocking  economic  and  social  progress 
and  thus  bringing  on  a  situation  where 
the  economic  problems  which  destroyed 
democracy  in  these  other  nations  can  be- 
come the  cause  of  its  destruction  here. 

Evidence  that  definite  plans  have  been 
developed  by  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration for  assuring  full  employ- 
ment and  preventing  depression  at  the 
close  of  this  period  of  crisis  would  do 
more  than  anything  else  I  know  of  to 
build  the  morale  of  our  Nation  and  its 
people.  Measures  to  give  us  a  sound,  sci- 
entific monetary  system — one  which 
would  make  Inflation  and  especially  de- 
flation Impossible,  should  be  the  first  and 
central  ones  to  be  undertaken.  The  time 
is  now. 

The  one  thing  upon  which  Fascists  and 
Communists  will  always  agree  is  that  the 
thing  they  desire  most  is  social  confiict 
and  what  they  call  a  revolutionary  situ- 
ation. And  one  method  they  have  al- 
ways emplcyed  is  the  method  of  ridicul- 
ing constitutional  democracy,  distorting 
the  facts  about  it,  and  attempting  to  keep 
it  from  solving  its  problems  In  united 
fashion.  Against  such  defeatist  ideas, 
too,  we  must  be  on  guard. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  P.  UMBERTSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  April  17.  1941 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  sun  never  sets  on  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

The  steel  strike  settled  down  on  the 
taxpayer. 

When  we  opened  the  Red  Sea  last  week 
we  spread  the  blues. 

It  is  not  because  Easter  has  just  passed 
that  we  are  interested  around  the  Holy 
Land. 

The  queen  of  the  cherry  blossoms  was 
convoyed  across  the  Tidal  Basin.  The 
name  Japanese  has  been  dropped. 

After  feeling  12  summer  days  now  and 
having  felt  the  drop  to  zero  in  Kansas, 
November  11,  we  know  the  world  is  out 
of  joint. 

The  Chief,  while  avoiding  the  German 
measles  at  Warm  Springs,  developed  a 


little  African  fever  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  way. 

It  was  a  radio  voice  from  far  away 
America  that  pleaded  with  the  Yugoslavs 
to  fight.  Now  thousands  of  them  lie  dead 
and  their  homes  devastated. 

Lifting  the  embargo  on  planes  to  dear 
old  Russia  prevented  no  new  pacts  be- 
tween the  "Bear"  and  the  Axis.  While 
we  play  the  Soviet  we  should  pay  Finland 
back. 

Is  it  worth  sending  35  marines  to  pro- 
tect Winant  In  London?  Halifax  does 
all  the  business.  However,  the  35  may 
prove  the  entering  wedge  for  3,000,000 
and  that  may  be  the  purpose. 

If  we  can  sink  a  good  anchor  In  Green- 
land and  another  in  the  Admiral  Byrd 
land  near  the  South  Pole  and  string  an 
electrified  barbed  wire  on  buoys  between 
the  two  wc  will  be  sitting  pretty. 

Seniority  is  as  much  recognized  here  as 
the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and 
if  the  powers  that  be  can  prevent  Senator 
Reynolds  from  succeeding  to  the  military 
chairmanship  recently  made  vacant  by 
death,  it  is  the  last  proof  of  dictatorship. 


Is  National  Unity  Desirable? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  April  18,  1941 


EDITORIAL    PROM   THE   CINCINNATI 

TIMES -STAR 


Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  for  April  15, 
1941: 

(Prom  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  of  April  15, 
1941] 

IS  NATION.U.  UNITY  DESIRABLE? 

Wiien  a  people  are  in  as  great  ditnger  as  we 
are  of  Involvement  In  one  of  the  most  deadly 
wars  of  history.  It  Is  obvious  that  national 
unity  Is  a  thing  that  should  be  desired, 
prajerfuUy,  by  all  patriotic  men  and  women. 

Administration  orators  have  referred  occa- 
sionally to  their  desire  for  national  unity. 
But  other  administration  spokesmen  do  not 
help  the  cause  when  they  say,  as  Secretary 
Ickes  said  In  Chicago  Monday,  that  men  like 
General  Wood  and  Colonel  Lindbergh  are 
"Nazi  fellow  travelers."  A  smear  campaign 
like  that  might  work  If  Wood  and  Lindbergh 
stood  alone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have 
far  too  much  company  to  make  the  use  of 
such  epithets  any  more  promising  than  It  Is 
decent. 

A  far  greater  cause  of  dissension  among 
Americans  is  the  idea  held  by  millions  of  our 
people  that  the  administration  plans  to  send 
American  expeditionary  forces  to  many  parts 
of  the  world.  This  Impression  is  based  upon 
many  things — talk  about  an  Army  expanded 
far  beyond  the  size  contemplated  when  the 
draft  bill  was  orlginaUy  under  discussion; 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  oratory  about  an  all-out  war. 
Joined  up  with  the  proposal  to  establish  bU 
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four  freedoms,  apparently  by  force,  "every- 
where in  the  world";  the  ultra  warlike  atti- 
tude of  Washington  in  th<!  face  of  an  obvious 
Increase  in  the  opposition  to  war  In  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  greatest  thing  l&i.  Roosevelt  oould  do 
to  bring  national  unity  to  the  United  States 
In  the  obviously  dangerous  and  critical  sit- 
uation which  confronts  lis  would  be  to  give 
the  American  people  definite  assurance  that 
he  Is  not  going  to  endeavor  to  police  the 
world,  that  he  does  not  n.ean  to  try  to  crush 
Hitler  on  the  Continent,  that  the  American 
Army,  definitely  and  pos.tively.  is  not  to  be 
used  In  service  abroad. 

II  such  assurances  weie  given,  we  believe 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  Americans 
who  are  now  opposed  to  war  would  be  willing 
to  go  along  In  a  program  of  common  action. 
based  on  sea  and  air  power,  for  the  defense 
of  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

That  Is  a  program  that  makes  sense.  It 
18  a  program  which  can  be  carried  out  within 
the  limits  and  the  splru  of  our  democratic 
Institutions.  The  plain  fact  Is  that  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  have  not  amounted  to 
much  In  organization  for  land  fighting  on 
the  continental  scale  for  a  good  many  cen- 
turies. On  the  sea  they  have  been  supreme 
and  should  be  able  to  more  than  hold  their 
ovn  there  against  all  competition. 

The  American  people  have  an  Inevitable 
Interest  In  standing  against  the  conquest  of 
the  English-speaking  world  by  Hitler.  By 
the  English-speaking  world  we  mean  our  own 
country.  Canada,  the  British  Isles,  Australia. 
New  Zealand,  and,  if  her  people  want  to  go 
along.  South  Africa.  With  these  countries 
free  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  world  would 
still  be  a  decent  place  lor  Americans  to  live 
In.  With  them  conquered,  the  prospect 
would  be  desolate  Indeed. 

Talk  to  ordinary  men  and  women  on  both 
Bides  of  the  war  Issue,  and  see  how  many  of 
them  will  agree  with  you  on  a  program 
limited  to  common  aclon  for  the  defense 
of  the  English -speaking  peoples  back  of  sea 
power.  If  Mr.  Roosevtlt  Is  as  anxious  for 
national  unity  as  he  should  be  in  times  like 
these,  why  wouldn't  the  outlining  of  such  a 
program  offer  America  ijreater  safety  and  his 
own  administration  a  lirger  chance  for  final 
success  than  either  possesses  in  these  days 
when  Washington  talki  only  of  all-out  war 
and  the  establishment  of  our  Ideas  and  form 
of   government   "everywhere  in  the  world?" 


Strikes  in  Defease  Industries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  PLAUCH£ 

or  LOXr.SIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  April  18,  1941 


RESOLtmONS  BY  LOUISIANA  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 


Mr.  PLAUCHE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  resolutions: 
(Resolution    unanimously    adopted    by    the 

police  Jury  of  Beauregard  Parish.  April  10, 

1941] 

Whereas  it  is  cortuncn  knowledge  that  labor 
unions  with  leaders  of  questionable  author- 
ity and  Jurisdiction  are  fomenting  trouble 
and  causing  delay  on  the  construction  of 
Camp  Polk,  as  well  as  Army  camps  and  otiier 
defense  projects  throughout  the  Nation;  and 


Whereas  exorbitant  union  dues  are  being 
charged  workers  on  many  defense  projects, 
and  in  numerous  Instances  dues  are  col- 
lected, but  the  worker  given  no  guaranty  of 
a  Job.  In  many  cases  no  Job  Is  given.  In 
many  other  cases  the  worker  Is  permitted  to 
work  until  the  full  union  dues  are  collected 
and  Is  then  discharged,  ostensibly  to  make 
way  for  a  new  "member";  and 

Whereas  this  police  Jury  does  not  question 
the  right  of  workers  to  organize  for  the  pur- 
pose of  legitimately  and  peacefully  promoting 
their  common  interests  but  does  condemn 
the  anarchistic  uprising  that  Is  apparently 
taking  over  the  Nation  s  Industries  at  a  time 
when  all  should  cooperate  In  our  Nation's 
defense  even  to  the  extent  of  personal  sacri- 
fices: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Government  be.  and  it 
Is  hereby,  petitioned  to  Immediately  lake  such 
action  as  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  rights 
of  both  labor  and  Industry  as  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution,  thereby  furthering  the 
cause  of  national  defense,  in  which  we  are  so 
intensely  Interested. 

Certified  a  true  copy: 

Lee  Nichols. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Beauregard  Parish  Police  Jury. 


Whereas  President  Roosevelt  has  proclaimed 
that  our  country  has  become  the  arsenal  for 
all  the  democracies: 

Whereas  contracts  for  national  defense  ag- 
gregating billions  oi  dollars  have  been  let,  and 
work  thereon  is  being  delayed  because  of 
strikes  and  labor  troubles  and  shutting  down 
of  the  plants,  causing  a  serious  menace  to 
the  safety  of  all  the  democracies;  and 

Whereas  Irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the 
strikes,  we  declare  that  national  safety  de- 
mands that  drastic  steps  b3  taken  Immedi- 
ately by  the  Government  to  put  an  end  to 
this  destructive  condition:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Jennings  Business  Club, 
That  we  condemn  the  delay  in  national  de- 
fense caused  by  shut-downs  of  the  plants 
with  contracts  for  the  Air.  Army,  and  Navy, 
we  deplore  the  delay  in  carrying  out  these 
contracts,  and  we  demand  that  our  National 
Government  order  these  plants  to  start  work 
at  once  upon  these  contracts,  and  that  It  fix 
the  responsibility  for  these  strikes  and  shut- 
downs, and  deal  most  severely  with  those  re- 
sponsible therefor:  Be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  President  Roosevelt,  our  two  Sen- 
ators and  our  Congressman,  and  to  the  press. 

Unanimously  adopted  Monday  night.  April 
7,  1941. 

W.  H.  Adams,  President. 
J.  W.  Landbt.  Secretary. 

A  true  copy: 

J.  W.  Landrt.  Secretary. 

Whereas  the  Legionnaires  of  the  American 
Legion,  Robert  Turner  Post,  No.  129,  at  Eunice, 
La.,  cheerfully  rendered  their  services  to  the 
cause  of  democracy  In  World  War  No.  1;  and 

Whereas  they  are  ready,  able,  and  willing 
to  again  sacrifice  their  personal  Interests  in 
response  to  the  call  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  interest  of  national  de- 
fense; and 

Whereas  In  compliance  with  the  request  of 
the  Honorable  Sam  H.  Jones,  Governor'  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  they  have  offered  to 
form  the  Home  Guard,  in  the  absence  ol  the 
National  Guard  of  the  State  of  Louisiana:  and 

Whereas  members  cf  the  American  Legion 
are  now  neglecting  their  own  personal  busi- 
nesses to  serve  on  the  local  selective  service 
boards  without  any  rsmimeration  whatsoever, 
but  solely  and  only  In  order  to  comply  with 
their  duty  to  their  country;  and 

Whereas  the  Selective  Service  Act  has 
drafted  the  most  able  men  of  the  Nation  from 
every  walk  of  life  to  serve  In  the  armed  forces 
Of  the  United  SUtes  as  well  M  in  many 


civilian    actmues   necessary    to   the   proper 
administration  of  the  said  act:  and 

Whereas  these  men  who  have  t>een  so 
drafted  do  not  utter  any  complaints  relative 
to  salary,  hours,  etc..  but  have  gladly  answered 
the  caU  of  their  President  and.  if  necessary, 
these  men  would  lay  down  their  very  Ut«s 
for  the  cause  of  democracy;  and 

Whereas  time  Is  of  the  essence  In  that  • 
new  type  of  warf^tre  known  as  blitzkrieg  has 
been  inaugurated  by  the  Inventive  genius  of 
the  military  leaders  of  Nasi  Oermany:  and 

Whereas  the  attitude  of  organised  labor  U 
vicious  in  nature,  detrlmenul  to  the  cause, 
and  uncalled  for  In  this  period  of  national 
emergency  In  that  organized  labor  has  demon- 
strated Its  unwillingness  to  play  iu  role  in 
national  defense,  as  evidenced  by  the  various 
strikes  throughout  the  Nation:  and 

Whereas  southern  labor  has  been  preyed 
upon  by  organized  labor  In  the  various  can- 
tonments of  the  Army  in  the  following  man- 
ner, viz: 

Employees  are  employed  at  the  Anny  can- 
tonment, and  as  a  prerequisite  to  employ- 
ment they  are  compelled  to  Join  the  un:on 
and  as  a  result  thereof  pay  an  exorbitant  fee. 
One  or  two  weeks  thereafter  the  same  em- 
ployees are  discharged  and  new  employees  are 
employed  and  discharged  in  the  same  manner, 
to  the  end  that  organised  labor  la  now  prac- 
ticing a  system  of  profiteering  upon  southern 
labor; 

W^hereas  during  the  first  week  of  April  1941 
an  unauthorized  strike  was  called  by  organ- 
ized labor  at  Camp  Polk.  LeesvlUe.  La.,  cur- 
tailing the  erection  of  housing  and  shelter 
for  selectees  and  other  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Unit(>d  States;  and 

Whereas  in  the  Interest  of  our  national 
security  the  strikes  existing  throughout  the 
Nation  should  be  condemi^d  and  abolished 
and  future  strikes  prevented  by  appropriate 
congressional  legislation,  and  the  unjust  and 
unfair  labor  practices  of  organized  labor  in 
the  South  should  be  entirely  eradicated :  Be  It, 
therefore. 

Resolved.  That  the  Honorables  John  H. 
OvEKTON  and  Allen  J.  Ellznder,  United 
States  Senators  from  Louisiana,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Vance  Puauch*.  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  Seventli  Congressional  District,  be 
and  they  are  hereby  urged  to  Introduce  or 
sponsor  legislation  In  Congress  condemning, 
abolishing,  and  prohibiting  strikes  through- 
out the  Nation,  and.  further,  that  they  imme- 
diately take  the  necessary  steps  to  eradicate 
the  unjust  and  unfair  practices  of  organized 
labor  in  the  South;  t>e  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Honorable  Sam  H  Jones. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  i>e  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  this  resolution  and  that 
he  be  requested  to  communicate  with  our  en- 
tire representation  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
urging  the  said  Representatives  to  do  all  In 
their  power  to  obtain  an  Immediate  solution 
of  these  problems:  l>e  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  State  headquarters  and  to  every 
post  of  the  American  Legion;  to  the  mayor 
and  town  council  of  the  city  of  Eunice,  and  to 
the  local  organizations  of  the  city  of  Eunice 
urging  them  to  adopt  like  or  similar  resolu- 
tions, and  that  a  copy  also  be  furnished  to  the 
press. 

Adopted  this  7th  day  of  April  1941  at  Eunice, 
La.,  by  the  Robert  Turner  Post.  No.  129.  of  the 
American  Legion. 

Local  Committee  on  National  Detensb. 
P.  QuiBK.  Chairman. 
A.  E.  Ttson.  Member. 
C.  J.  DiKBES,  Member. 

[Resolution  adopted  at  a  regular  meeting 
April  7,  1941,  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  St.  Landry  National  Farm  Loan  Associa- 
tion, having  a  membership  of  347  farmer 
borrowers  and  loans  of  abottt  •  1^)00.0001 
Whereas   the   United   SUtes   is   making   a 

serious  effort  to  put  Itself  In  a  position  for 
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total  defense   and   to   help   other  countrtw 
resisting  aggressJon;  and 

Whereas  many  labor  leader*  and  unlona 
•ppear  to  be  obstructing  our  defense  efforts 
unnecessarily  and  unreasonably,  and.  In  many 
cases  we  bellcTt.  treasonably,  by  striking, 
although  from  reports  It  appears  that  aU 
union  men  are  already  getting  very  high 
wages  and  working  very  few  hours:  and 

Whereas  many  thousand  young  men  have 
already  been  called  to  the  colors  and  perhapa 
another  million  will  be  called  next  year  and 
they  receive  $21  per  month  and  are  sub- 
ject to  no  mlnlmum-hotH  UnUt:  Be  It  hereby 

Resolved.  That  this  board  go  on  record  as 
condemning  the  present  strike  tactics  of 
Tsrioufs  labor  unions;  and  be  It  further 

Reaolved.  That  the  Congress  be  xirged  to 
take  necessary  steps  to  end  such  practices; 
and  be  it  further 

Retolved.  That  coplea  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  following:  Hon.  Franklin  D  Bocse- 
4eJt  President  of  the  United  States;  Hon. 
Henry  Wallace.  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States-  Hon.  Sam  Raybum.  Speaker  of  the 
House:  Hon.  Allen  J.  Elender.  Senator: 
Hon.  John  H.  Overton.  Senator;  Hon.  Vance 
Plauch^.  Representative:  Hon.  Sam  Jones. 
Governor  of  Louisiana;  Dr.  R  L.  Thompson, 
president  of  the  Pederal  Land  Bank  of  New 
Orleans. 

P.   P.   HntALCO, 

President. 
Pbamkuk  B.  WaicHT. 

Vice  President. 

SicAa  LArLraa, 

Director. 

Jamis  H.  WAax. 

Director. 

J.  O.  BaouasAao. 

Director. 

R.  D.  Lamson. 

Sfcrrtory- Treosurer. 


Urce  EMctMBt  of  LefisUtioii  To  ProTide 
Fuds  for  EdncotioBal  Facilities  for 
CoBBOiiitics  Adjacent  to  Defense 
EstaUisluMito 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAlf 

Df  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPBBSKNTATIVES 


Friday,  April  18.  1941 


be  expended  through  the  Offlce  of  Production 
Management  on  housing  of  defense  workers, 
which  In  Michigan  would  result  In  an  acute 
lack  In  educational  facilities  in  such  com- 
munities, and  the  Inability  of  the  Uxpayers 
In  those  communities  to  provide  sufBcient 
revenue  to  build  the  needed  school  buildings, 
supply  the  needed  equipment,  and  furnish 
the  required  number  of  teachers  to  take  care 
of  the  additional  school  enrollment:  and 

Whereas,  In  keeping  with  the  defense  pro- 
gram, the  education  of  the  youth  of  today, 
the  citizens  of  tomorrow.  In  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  is  imperative;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
{the  senate  concurring).  That  the  Michigan 
Legislattire  respectfully  requests  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  appropriate 
funds  for  educational  facilities  In  the  com- 
munities where  Federal  funds  are  to  be  ex- 
pended for  housing  of  defense  workers;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Congress,  and  the  Michigan  Members  In  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Congress. 

Adopted   by   the  house  of  representatives 
March  13,  1841. 
Adopted  by  the  senate  April  3.  1941. 
Mtucs  F.  GaAT, 
Clerk  o/  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Fred  I.  Chase. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


BEBOLUTION   PASSED   BY   MICHIGAN 
STATE  LBOI8LATURE 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  Include  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Michigan  State  Legislature  urging  the 
passage  of  legislation  to  provide  funds  for 
additional  educational  facilities  in  com- 
munities adjacent  to  Army  establish- 
ments and  defense  industries. 
The  resolution  follows: 

House  Conctirrent  Resolution  31 
(By  Mr   Plsher) 
Concurrent     resolution     memorializing     the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
funds  for  educational  facilities  in  the  eom- 
munltlea  where  Pederal   funds  are  to  be 
expended  tor  bousing  of  defense  workers 
Whereas  the  Congrees  of  the  United  States 
approjH-tatori  the  sum  of  f  150.00C,000  to 


Treatment  of  Selectire-Service  Men 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  April  IS,  1941 


STATEMENT  AND  ARTICLES  BY  JOHN  A. 
HEFFERNAN,  OP  THE  BROOKLYN  EAGLE 


Mr.  HEFFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  therein  a  state- 
ment of  Mr.  John  A.  HefTernan,  well- 
known  columnist  for  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
regarding  suggestions  for  adjusting  nu- 
merous complaints  of  the  treatment  ac- 
corded selectees;  also  contents  of  three 
newspaper  articles  by  Mr.  Heffeman  on 
this  subject: 

I  present  these  remarks  because  of  the 
numerous  complaints  of  the  treatment  ac- 
corded the  selective-service  men  in  their 
Introduction  to  mUltary  life.  Tlie  process  of 
selection  brings  into  the  Army  of  this  coun- 
try the  very  cream  of  our  young  manhood. 
They  are  selected  for  their  excellent  qual- 
ities— mental  and  physical.  No  one  expects 
that  the  treatment  they  receive  shall  not  be 
rigorous;  soldiers  are  not  made  by  pamper- 
ing. But  Americans,  free  men  as  they  are. 
conscripted  under  the  Selective  Service  Act 
should  not.  in  the  very  vestibule  of  an  hon- 
orable service  to  their  country  find  them- 
selves the  victims  of  petty  and  contemptible 
graft  and  corruption,  the  prey  of  cheap  profit- 
eering Inside  and  outside  the  service. 

I  believe  a  committee  should  be  established 
which  wiU  be  able  now  to  stop  these  despica- 
ble practices,  make  it  a  criminal  offense  for 
civUiana    or    organisations    to    discriminate 


against  soldiers  ofT  duty  and  outalde  camps, 
and  oust  from  such  camps  all  persons  and 
groups  of  persons  who  are  not  prepared,  vol- 
untarily and  without  recompense  to  furnish 
aid  and  entertainment  to  the  soldiers.  Also, 
I  hope  that  all  laundry  work,  sanitary  service, 
clothing,  and  toilet  articles  will  be  furnished 
free  to  them. 

I  feel  that  when  we  constrain  these  fel- 
low citizens  to  sacrifice  their  normal  lives, 
interests  of  free  Americans — and  it  may  be 
their  blood  or  their  lives  for  us — we  shotild 
see  to  it  that  those  of  whom  we  ask  so  much 
should  be  given  full  and  free  service  within 
the  Army. 

Following  are  the  texts  of  various  articles 
by  me,  which  have  been  published  in  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  dealing  with  this  vital 
subject : 

I  From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  March  18,  1941 1 
HEFFERNAN  Sats:  In  "17  Thet  Smiled  BtJT 
BOTS  Are  Serious  Today 
This  Republic  registered  17,000.000  potential 
soldiers  In  a  day.  It  has  run  through  the  mill 
and  Inducted  Into  service  more  than  a  million 
of  the  registrants. 

This  process  has  taken  many  months 
Consequently  I  must  assume  that  the  long 
column  of  men  I  saw  detrained  at  Camp 
Upton  on  Friday  last  were  the  pick  of  the 
crop,  the  very  flower  of  American  manhood, 
and  I  want  to  say  right  here  and  now  that 
what  I  saw  on  Friday  afternoon  makes  me 
wonder  If  our  Government  at  Washington 
has  gone  completely  haywire. 

You  see.  I  listened  attentively  to  the  argu- 
ments In  favor  of  the  enactment  of  the  selec- 
tive training  law.    I  heard  Colonel  Hershey— 
I  think  that  was  his  name — teU  on  behalf  of 
the  Army  General  Staff  how  well  the  trainees 
would  be  treated;   what  provision  would  be 
made  for  their  health  and  wholesome  enter- 
tainment; what  precautions  would  be  taken 
for  their  protection  against  the  harpies  and 
camp    followers   that    seek   their    ULclt    and 
unclean  profits  on  such  occasions.    And  the 
most  conspicuous  sign  that  greeted  my  eyes 
In  a  ride  through  Camp  Upton  was  this : 
Boxing  tonight;  admission.  25  cents. 
And  the  thought  In  my  mind  was  this: 
Cannot    a    government    that    is   spending 
39  billions  for  national  defense  and  all-out 
aid  to  Britain  provide  a  free  boxing  show  for 
the  men  who  may  have  to  do  the  fighting 
and  the  dying? 

lOOM   roa   UiPBOVUCXNT 

I  know  that  the  conversion  of  a  free  people 
Into  an  army  Is  rough  business.  And  I  know 
that  It  is  easier  for  me  to  sit  In  my  comfort- 
able home  and  criticize  than  It  Is  for  staff 
officers  to  improvise  in  a  short  time  proper 
accommodations  for  these  new  soldiers  of  the 
Republic.  And  still  I  think  better  provision 
could  be  made  and  should  be  made.  For  this 
Is  what  I  saw  on  Friday  afternoon: 

On  both  sides  of  the  main  road  were  wood- 
en barracks,  poet  headquarters,  hospital 
wards,  and  also  the  old,  weather-blackened 
remnants  of  the  camp  of  21  years  ago.  Muddy 
side  roads.  Men  in  khaki,  in  squads,  and  in 
loose  groups.  And  columns  of  men  in  civics, 
carrying  suitcases  and  bundles  and  marching 
over  the  muddy  roads,  with  a  uniformed  cor- 
poral In  front  and  uniformed  men  on  the 
flanks  of  each  group. 

PROCESSING 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  camp  the  tents 
of  the  Delaware  One  Hundred  and  Ninety- 
eighth  Artillery  were  neatly  arranged.  I 
chatted  with  a  soldier  of  that  command,  who 
stood  at  the  intersection  of  the  main  road 
with  the  road  leading  from  the  railroad 
station. 

"Pour  trainloads  are  being  detrained  now," 
he  said,  pointing  to  the  long  columns  of  uni- 
formed marching  men.  marching  down  the 
road.  "They  are  being  processed — given  some 
idea  of  infantry  work  and  their  uniforms. 
It'U  take  4  or  5  days  before  they  fall  into 
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their  stride.    Our  command  is  to  move  on  to 
Massachusetts." 

SMILES  MISSING  TODAT 

Twenty-odd  years  ago  I  saw  the  draftees 
move  Into  that  camp,  for  the  most  part  laugh- 
ing and  light-hearted,  the  "We're  In  the  Army 
now"  spirit  beginning  to  take  hold.  But  on 
Friday  I  didn't  see  a  single  smUe.  Not  only 
the  new  arrivals  but  the  men  already  on  the 
Job  looked  sober  and  glum. 

Presumably  this  will  pass.  And  I  hope  the 
many  small  impositions  and  cheats  that 
robbed  the  boys  of  '17  of  their  small  pay  will 
not  be  repeated;  that  they  will  get  their 
smokes  and  wholesome  entertainment  free, 
and  that  Upton — and  other  camps  of  Its 
kind — will  soon  iook  less  like  a  Prussian  con- 
centration camp  for  prisoners  than  it  did  last 
Friday  afternoon. 

It  Is.  of  course,  a  clearing  station  but  for 
the  young  men  entering  It  It  is  the  vestibule 
to  mUitary  service  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
SUtes,  and  it  should  not  be  made  repulsive. 

[Prom  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  March  30,  1941] 
Hetfernan  Sats:  "Let  Us  All  Pttch  in  To 
Help  Our  Own  Armt" 
There  is  a  singular  thing  about  our  war 
effort  that  I  never  noticed  during  the  World 
War.  Letters  come  to  me  from  ald-to-Britain 
societies  asking  for  subscriptions.  An  old 
friend,  a  lady,  who  visited  us  not  long  ago, 
was  knitting  some  worsted  affair.  She  said 
It  was  for  the  British  soldiers,  and  she  asked 
me  for  the  British  royal  colors  so  that  she 
might  get  appropriately  colored  worsteds. 
Another  lady  holds  a  bridge  party,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  go  to  a  society  aiding  the  British 
soldiers. 

I  can  understand  that.  In  England  they 
are  already  under  fire.  And  Britain's  stiffer- 
ing,  Britain's  heroism,  Britain's  danger  are 
stressed  In  the  most  powerful  propaganda  of 
the  hour. 

What  startles  me  Is  the  fact  that  there  is 
so  little  of  all  this  with  respect  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  rapidly  forming  American  Army. 
And  I  think  that  if  we  are  really  going  the 
whole  way  in  our  effort  to  save  the  British 
Empire,  this  is  a  pretty  serious  defect.     For 
if  we  want  real  enthusiasm  In  the  Army  which 
may  In  the  final  analysis  be  called  on  to  de- 
termine the  issue  of  the  confUct.  It  might  be 
well  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  the  young 
men  who  are  putting  on  Uncle  Sam's  uniform. 
My  article  on  conditions  at  Camp  Upton 
has   brought   response   from   readers.     From 
Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Quacklnbos  of  Southampton, 
who  spent  the  World  War  period  In  Europe, 
comes   this  comment,   "Your  article  in  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  March  19  was  read  with  much 
Interest,  especially  the  description  at  Camp 
Upton  and  more  especially  the  line  'Boxing 
Tonight!     Admission    25    cents.'    To    charge 
these  boys  25  cents  for  a  boxing  match,  or 
entertainment  of  any  kind.  Is  little  short  of 
disgraceful,    and    the    other    conditions   you 
speak   of   are   worse.    Here  we   are.  pouring 
our  billions  to  help  England  and  are  asked 
to  make  sacrifices  and   even  go  on  rations. 
Lavishly  we  are  giving  and  haven't  even  de- 
cent accommodations  for  our  own.     Is  this 
fair  to  our  splendid  sons  and  the  American 
people?    BUllcns  are  being  given  and  given 
and  our  boys  haven't  a  decent  cot  to  lie  on 
and  are  taken  from  clean  homes  and  given  a 
place  to  live  not  fit  for  a  pig.     I  saw  by  the 
papers  they  had  400  cases  of  flu  In  1  camp. 
What  they  need  Is  a  thoroughly  reliable  busi- 
nesswoman at  the  head  of  these  camps.    One 
who  will  see  the  boys  have  clean  beds  and 
bedding  and  other  arrangements  for  eating 
and  comfort  if  they  are  to  stirvive.    There 
Is  no  excuse  for  anything  else." 
H.  A.  Hay.  of  855  President  Street,  says: 
"Concerning  the  serious  faces  of  'the  very 
flower  of  American  manhood.'  you  noted  as 
they  detrained  at  Camp  Upton  recently,  com- 


pared to  our  men  of  21  years  ago,  it  is  quite 
one  thing  to  enlist  In  the  service  of  one's 
country  under  a  great  Ideal  and — as  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  will  find — another  to  be 
dragooned  into  giving  of  services  under  lost 
ideals." 

Val  Bauer  of  Jamaica  writes: 

"It  Indeed  was  a  pleasure  to  read  an  article 
with  some  sense  to  it.  Yes;  you  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head.  Most  writers  are  sidetracking 
the  truth.  They  wTlte  with  rose-colored 
glasses,  but-  the  real  truth  is  known  by  75 
percent  of  the  people — so  they  can  still  virrlte 
their  bedtime  stories  and  get  paid  for  It 

"Yes;  I  was  one  of  those  24  years  ago.  We 
had  an  objective;  we  had  plenty  of  morale: 
we  won  or  helped  win  the  war.  I  was  doing 
ambulance  work  in  the  A.  E.  F." 

Mr.  Bauer  Is  particularly  Indignant  about 
the  Insurance  charge  which  he  says  cuts  Into 
the  meager  wage  of  the  soldiers. 

I  wrote  of  what  I  saw.  I've  heard  much 
more.  Of  this  I  can  only  ask  if  It  is  true  that 
the  draftees  find  their  dunnage  bags  short 
of  shirts,  socks,  towels,  etc..  and  complaints 
to  the  commissary  department  are  answered 
with  the  statement  that  the  soldier  must  pay 
for  the  missing  articles? 

In  1917  the  draftees  were  light-hearted  be- 
cause they  were  to  fight  for  an  Ideal.  Don't 
let  the  present  generation  have  forced  on 
them  the  notion  that  they  are  fighting  for  a 
racket. 

[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  March  31.  1941] 

HEFFERNAN       SAT  :       WrTH       A       FEW       CHANGES 

Rookies  Could  Get  an  Honest  Break 
In  the  year  1917  a  fine  American  officer 
was  in  command  at  Camp  Upton.  He  had 
seen  hard  service  as  an  Indian  fighter  and 
in  the  Spanish  war.  and  hoped  to  go  overseas 
with  the  men  In  training  amid  the  scrub  oaks 
at  Yaphank.  They  looked  like  good  material, 
healthy  faces  and  sturdy  figures,  a  laughing 
million  crowd  of  fellows  who  were  being  glut- 
tons for  work. 

One  day  the  general  observed  a  young  fel- 
low standing  on  the  road.  The  lad's  face  was 
sober.  The  general  returned  his  salute  and 
then  placed  a  friendly  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
"What's  the  trouble,  son?" 

A   GENERAL  TALKS   TO    A    RECRUrT 

I  knew  the  soldier,  he  lived  home  In  Flat- 
bush,  and  he  told  me  about  It  later. 

He  said  to  the  general  that  he  didn't  ap- 
prove of  fighting  abroad;  that  he  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  die  for  his  country,  but 
considered  our  policy  one  of  Intervention  and 
had  no  heart  for  it.  "Son."  said  the  old  gen- 
eral, "for  many  years  I  have  been,  as  you  are 
now,  an  American  soldier.  Day  by  day  I've 
stood  at  attention  when  that  flag  up  there 
was  broken  out  in  the  morning  and  when  it 
came  down  at  night.  I've  come  to  regard  any 
place  where  that  flag  flies  as  my  country.  I 
feel  as  badly  today  as  you  do.  Do  you  know 
why?  Today  I  had  a  medical  test  and  am 
Informed  that  I  may  not  have  the  privilege 
you  do  not  want  of  following  the  flag  in 
service  overseas.  Soldier,  shake  hands  with 
me.  and  good  luck  to  you.  boy." 

So  spoke  MaJ.  Gen.  J.  Franklin  BeU  to  a 
new  recruit. 

SPOUT  or  A.  E.  r. 

In  that  spirit  the  A  E.  F.  was  organized.  If 
that  spirit  \a  not  in  our  new  Army  now. 
something  is  wrong  somewhere.  When  I 
was  at  Camp  Upton  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  did 
not  notice  that  spirit.  Now.  I  have  a  letter 
from  Fort  Bragg.  N.  C.  It  is  from  a  private, 
and  I'm  going  to  publish  his  kick  and  keep 
his  name  in  confidence.  He  hasn't  asked 
that,  but — weU,  here  is  his  story: 

A  TRAINEE  WRITES 

"I'm  taking  this  opportunity."  he  says,  "to 
VFTlte  you  a  few  things  about  the  Army. 
After  seeing  your  swell  column  the  other  day 


we  know  at  least  one  person  sitting  back 
home  knovirs  the  real  low-down  We  are  a 
bunch  of  twys  from  New  York.  and.  as  you 
said,  we  don't  do  as  much  smiling  as  did  our 
predecessors  Mr  Heffeman.  we  wouldn't 
mind  this  life  at  all  if  It  were  done  a  little  bit 
different.  None  of  us  here,  I  assure  you. 
would  mind  It  a  bit  if  we  were  here  purely 
for  defense  purposes,  but  every  officer  we 
come  in  contact  with  has  the  same  line. 
'Come  on.  you  fellows,  put  something  in  It 
because  In  a  few  months  youll  wish  you  had 
when  you're  up  against  those  Helnles!'  They 
automatically  discourage  us;  instead  of 
building  morale,  they  actually  break  it.  We 
have  to  pay  for  every  petty  thing  that  hap- 
pens." 

HIS  complaints 

His  items  of  complaint  are: 

1.  Canteen  prices — 25  cenu  for  tooth  pow- 
der, shaving  cream,  and  other  necessities  that 
can  be  bought  at  the  local  stores  for  10  cenu. 

2.  Two  dollars  a  month  for  laundry, 
whether  sent  In  or  not.  Many  of  the  txiya 
would  prefer  to  do  their  own  washing.  (Note: 
That  may  be  a  sanitary  measure,  but  the  fee 
is  unconscionably  high  ) 

3.  Bus  round-trip  fare  to  nearby  Payette- 
ville  40  cents,  when  10  would  be  reasonable. 

SOMEBODY '8  GOT  Oim  RADIO 

"In  our  company,"  continues  this  soldier, 
"we  saved  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  a  com- 
pany fund  by  cutting  expenses  in  the  mess 
haU,  chipping  in  and  stuff  like  that,  for  a 
recreation  room.  Well,  they  bought  a  beau- 
tiful radio  for  it,  but  we  don't  use  it  because 
It's  in  the  orderlies'  room  with  the  top  kicks' 
and  captain's  desk.  We  have  a  few  old  table* 
and  desks  and  some  old  magazines  lying 
around.  We  built  one  old  ping-pong  table 
for  200  men  and  they  want  to  charge  us  5 
cenU  a  game  If  they  put  In  a  pool  table,  and 
here  on  the  R.  R.  we  are  treated  like  buma 
or  cattle.  We  pay  full  fare  but  they  stick  ua 
in  unventllated  catUe  cars. 

"Well.  Mr.  Heffeman,  we  will  survive,  but 
with  a  few  changes  It  could  be  swell." 

AWAT    WrrH    PETTT    CaATT 

No  one  expecU  the  Army  life  to  be  a  bed 
of  roses  or  a  santonment  to  be  a  hotel  de 
luxe.  But  these  men,  the  selectees,  the  cream 
of  the  crop  of  American  manhood,  shouldn't 
be  subjected  to  the  petty  grafu.  They're  "in 
the  Army  now."  but  don't  open  their  military 
career  with  the  idea  that  It  Isn't  a  cause  but 
a  racket  for  which  they've  been  drafted. 

"With  a  few  changes  It  could  be  sweU." 


These  Thinf  I  Arc  Ovi 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUBETrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  April  18.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  MATTHEW  F.  McOUIBK. 
ASSISTANT  TO  THE  ATTORNEY  OKM- 
ERAL 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Kon.  Matthew  F.  McGuire.  the  Assist- 
ant to  the  Attorney  General,  at  the  an- 
nual banquet  of  the  Boston  University 
Law    School    Association,    Wednesday. 
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April   16.   1941.  Parker  House.  Boston, 

Mass.: 

Ther«  U  «  view  In  the  city  of  Waahlngton. 
which  to  Americana  should  be  one  of  the 
most  Inspiring  In  all  the  world.  It  runs, 
•timight  as  th«  crow  flies,  for  a  distance  of 
orer  2  miles,  beginning  at  the  Capitol,  down 
across  a  beautiful  landscaped  Mall,  past  the 
Washington  Monument  and  the  famous  re- 
flecting poo.,  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  thence 
serosa  the  Potomac  to  the  storied  heights  of 
ArUngton.  with  Lee's  mansion  overlooking 
the  river,  to  the  roUlng  hills  of  Virginia  be- 

yofiSl.^ 

At  the  Capitol  end.  with  the  books  of  the 
law  cradled  In  his  arms  and  his  Juridical 
robes  about  him.  stands  Marshall,  the  soldier 
who  fought  with  the  men  of  Virginia  in  the 
great  struggle  that  culminated  In  the  achieve- 
ment of  otir  independence — Marshall,  the 
Jurist,  who  as  a  great  Chief  Justice  welded 
the  Colonies  Into  the  Federal  Union. 

At  the  other  end,  looking  toward  Bdarshall, 
sitting  alone  and  in  simple  yet  majestic  state, 
is  the  solitary  and  melancholy  flgure  of  Lin- 
coln, looking  out  not  now  upon  the  work  of 
Marshall  tumbled  into  ruin,  or  upon  the 
snK>ke  of  battle  rising  out  of  the  Shenandoah 
and  over  the  hills  of  Arlington,  nor  upon 
States  broken  and  dissevered  about  blm,  but 
upon  a  country  united  as  never  before,  ex- 
ceeding even  his  fondest  dream,  and  risen  to 
the  heights  of  the  heritage  that  Is  ours. 

We  as  lawyers  should  be  proud  of  that  heri- 
tage, for  while  laymen  contributed  In  an  im- 
meaiurabls  degree  to  the  achievement  of  our 
Independent ;,  it  was  lawyers  who  led  the  way, 
and  the  great  names  of  the  period  read  like 
a  roster  of  the  American  Bar. 

Public  life,  then  as  now,  seemed  to  be  tha 
lawyers'  natural  forxun. 
Tliey  took  the  democratic  idea  and  con- 
^-vlnoed  the  American  people  of  its  inherent 
wisdom,  translated  it  into  objective  reality, 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  our  American  com- 
monwealth which  was  bullded  upon  them. 

They  were  the  Inheritors  of  those  funda- 
mental liberties  which  antedate  the  common 
law.  which  are  written  in  the  heart  of  every 
man  by  the  Almighty  Hand  of  the  Great  Law 
Olver. 

They  were  the  Inheritors,  too.  of  a  common 
intellectual  tradition  and  of  a  norm  of  pri- 
vate and  public  morality  which,  despite  the 
religious  upheaval  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
came  down  to  them  practically  intact,  so  that 
when  they  said — as  they  did  say — In  our 
Declaration  of  Independence:  "All  men  are 
created  free  and  equal  and  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  rights."  they 
gave  practical  and  concrete  evldencs  of  their 
belief  In  the  overlordship  of  God  and  the 
spiritual  kinship  of  man. 

There  were  very  few  debunkers  in  those 
days.  Men  still  clung  to  the  fundamentals 
and  tha  eternal  verltlas.  and  although  we 
may  smile  at  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  period  there  was  a  substance  to  It  and 
a  fiber  In  it  that  somehow  today  we  sadly 
lack. 

Out  of  these  fundamental  concepts  have 
sprung  those  things  which  are  ours:  Freedom 
of  assembly,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  freedom  of  conscience — the 
right  of  every  man  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dlcutes  of  his  own  heart — those  fun- 
damental freedoms  which  we  take  for 
granted. 

If  the  democratic  Idea  Is  to  surTlve.  and 
the  coiutitutional  government  in  America 
which  baa  been  predicated  upon  It  Is  to  be 
maintained,  then  our  devotion  to  it  must  be 
■omtthlng  mor«  tban  mere  Up  aervloe  or 
casual  allusion. 

Ftjr.  (lM|>lte  anything  that  we  may  have 
done  or  fmUed  to  do.  we  And  tt  threatened 
today  by  forces  more  sinister  in  their  objec- 
tive tliaa  any  in  huoMUi  history  since  the 


day  when  Charles  Martel  overcame  the  hosts 
of  Mohammed  upon  the  field  of  Chalons. 

A  peaceful  country,  we  suddenly  find  our- 
selves compelled  to  create  a  large  standing 
army  and  to  train  tt  with  all  the  ability  and 
all  the  power  we  possess,  to  double  and  ev«n 
triple  the  size  of  our  fleet,  to  t\irn  great  num- 
bers of  our  people  to  the  production  of  In- 
struments of  violence  because  there  are  those 
who  threaten  not  only  our  peace  but  our 
very  way  of  life,  who  openly  proclaim  there  Is 
no  God  but  Caesar,  that  the  altar  of  the 
onmipotent  state  Is  the  only  shrine  before 
which  every  head  must  bow  and  every  knee 
mtist  bend. 

This  philosophy  of  force  is  the  new  Alpha 
and  Omega  and  must  be  the  first  and  last 
concern  of  men  who  too  long  have  labored 
under  the  delusion  that  human  liberty  and 
the  God-given  rights  that  spring  from  it  is  the 
foundation  stone  of  dvU  society 

This  conflict  is  not  a  mere  struggle  of  arma- 
ments. It  is  not  the  revolution  of  a  free 
people  to  determine  a  change  In  their  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  spawn  of  that  atheistic  cul- 
ture and  philosophy  that  stems  from 
Nietzsche,  Marx,  and  Engel.  the  matriarch  of 
all  those  other  "isms"  that  have  sprung  from 
generations  of  Irrellgion,  the  repudiation  of 
fundamentals,  false  liberalism  and  the  pur- 
suit of  the  cult  of  pleasure,  that  reduce  men 
to  automata,  that  explains  history  by  eco- 
nomics, and  wages  this  war.  not  against 
armies  only  but  against  our  very  concept  of 
society,  against  women  and  children,  destroys 
homes,  separates  mothers  from  fathers  and 
children  from  both,  and  holds  over  all  the 
stark  terror  of  the  concentration  camp  and 
a  slavery  more  terrifying  from  the  Siberia 
of  the  czars  and  the  galleys  and  the  salt 
mines  of  ancient  Rome.  Such — this  so-called 
total  war. 

How  can  we  then  be  indifferent  to  this 
thing  which  Is  happening  In  Europe.  It  isn't 
a  question  of  liking  the  British  Empire,  or 
disliking  It.  It  is  a  question  of  meeting  a 
menace  that  defies  all  pattern.  It  has  leaped 
all  barriers  and  like  a  tidal  wave  sweeps  all 
before  it 

Not  so  many  yeto^  ago  Europe  seemed  so  far 
away.  Within  our  lifetime  the  genius  of  the 
human  mind  has  brought  to  us  the  knowl- 
edge of  events  as  quickly  as  they  have  oc- 
curred, making  them  as  near  as  though  they 
happened  at  the  doors.  Giant  clippers  leave 
New  York  and  In  a  few  hours  bring  their 
shining  hulls  down  upon  the  bay  at  Lisbon — 
distance  no  longer  lends  enchantment 

We  cannot  be  Indifferent  any  more  than 
the  people  of  this  city  and  this  conunon- 
wealth  could  be  indifferent  to  what  happened 
at  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  or  any  more 
than  the  people  of  this  country  could  be 
Indifferent  to  what  happened  at  Waterloo, 
although  the  knowledge  of  the  event  was 
not  brought  home  to  them  until  long  after 
It  occurred. 

This  America  of  ours — under  the  providence 
of  God,  for  It  cannot  be  explained  in  any 
other  way — has  been  designed  to  be  the  one 
shining  oasis  in  a  desert  of  darkness;  it  has 
been  the  haven  of  those  pilgrims  of  human 
liberty  who  came  here  from  many  lands  and 
In  many  Mayflowers  to  achieve   it. 

Go  to  the  graves  at  Plymouth — see  the 
terrible  harvest  of  that  first  winter  here  in 
the  old  bay  colony,  and  you  will  get  a  slight 
picture  of  what  the  achievement  of  liberty 
meant  in  America. 

Go  over  to  Charlestown  and  see  the  shaft 
tliat  marks  the  battlefield  of  Bunker  Hill  and 
you  will  get  some  small  Idea  of  what  the 
achievement  of  that  liberty  was  to  mean  in 
blood — that  you  and  I  might  enjoy  it. 

Go  to  Gett]rsburg  and  see  what  sacrifices 
were  demanded  of  the  generation  that  pre- 
served It,  and  look  about  you  on  every  side 
of  this  great  country  of  otirs,  at  Its  marvelous 
cities,  its  peaceful  towns  and  villages.  Its 
roUlng  hlUs  and  fertile  valleys,  vibrating  with 


the  pulse  and  etutt  of  life,  and  you  can  see 
that  It  was  not  only  blood  but  sweat  that 
made  America. 

Nor  do  I  need  to  remind  you,  whether  yotir 
forebears  came  here  in  the  first  Mayflower  or 
in  the  thousands  of  other  Mayflowers  which 
followed  It.  m  the  creaking  barks  and  clippers 
of  the  forties,  with  their  dark  and  reeking 
holds,  or  in  the  steerage  of  those  ships  of  the 
latter  era,  of  what  we  owe  them  for  their 
contribution  In  sweat  and  tears  to  the  wonder 
that  Is  America.  These  things  are  oms.  We 
have  known  their  cost;  so  we  should  be 
neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  Irish  or  English, 
French,  German,  or  Italian,  or  any  other 
composite  or  amalgam,  but  Americans,  and 
resolve  that  the  hates  and  prejudices  of  the 
older  world  cannot  abide  In  the  new  under 
the  bright  light  of  a  new  day  and  the  flaming 
splendor  oi  a  new  sun.  What  we  need  to  do 
Is  to  never  forget  that  fact. 

You  can  depend  upon  it,  to  paraphrase  the 
words  of  the  great  Edmund  Burke,  that  the 
lovers  of  freedom  will  be  free.  Have  no  doubt 
about  that. 

What  we  need,  however,  is  to  recapture 
some  of  the  Idealism,  some  of  the  prac- 
ticality and  some  of  the  spirit  and  the 
devotion  of  the  founding  fathers.  What  we 
need  is  to  purge  out  the  old  leaven  and  to 
reaffirm  our  belief  In  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
and  In  the  fact  that  men  exist,  not  for  their 
stomachs  or  their  purses,  nor  as  the  pawns 
of  others,  but  for  a  destiny  that  Is  eternal, 
and  that  governments  exist  not  as  the  In- 
strument for  the  privilege  of  the  few  but  for 
the  greatest  good  of  the  many. 

"Sursum  Corda"— "Uft  up  your  hearts." 
should  be  our  battle  cry,  while  presenting 
the  phalanx  of  a  united  democracy  against 
those  who  hate  the  name  and  would  root 
out  and  erase,  if  possible,  the  very  word  from 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 

It  will  mean  sacrifices,  sacrifices  upon  the 
part  of  labor  and  upon  the  part  of  capital; 
upon  the  part  of  those  In  high  places  and 
low;  It  will  mean  longer  working  hovu^  and 
heavier  taxes,  all  a  small  part  which  we 
are  asked  to  pay  to  preserve  the  liberty  that 
we  now  enjoy  and  the  philosophy  and  the 
way  of  living  it  has  engendered. 

To  us  as  lawyers,  it  is  the  call  to  a  high 
emprise.  To  us  as  Americans,  the  call  to 
a  new  crusade. 

It  means  that  this  liberty  of  ours  shall 
not  be  enshrined,  as  has  been  said,  like  the 
Roman  gods  of  old.  in  cold  and  Impersonal 
marble  In  some  lone  temple,  on  some  lone 
hill,  but  a  living,  vital,  vibrant  thing — sprung 
from  the  Hand  of  the  Author  of  all  Good— 
and  enshrined  forever  In  our  hearts  and  those 
of  our  children. 


The  Responsibility  for  the  Jast  Treatment 
of  the  American  Indians  Is  Now  Up  to 
the  Democratic  Confess 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or  NOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  Apra  18.  1941 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  present  to  the  membership  of  this 
House  the  situation  with  respect  to  In- 
dian claims.  For  6  years  I  have  sat  here 
in  Congress  and  closely  observed  how 
Indian  matters  are  handled,  and  I  am 
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forced  to  state  that  no  class  of  our  citi- 
zens is  as  unjustly  treated  as  are  the 
Indians.  We  hold  up  our  hands  in  hor- 
ror when  we  see  a  powerful  nation  in 
Europe  overrun  the  territory  of  a  weaker 
nation  and  impose  the  will  of  the 
stronger  on  the  weaker.  The  principle 
involved  in  such  action  is  abhorrent  to 
our  sense  of  justice.  This  Congress  has 
already  passed  legislation  which  will  re- 
quire us  to  appropriate  $40,000,000,000  to 
assist  democracies  in  their  fight  for 
existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  as  a  great  demo- 
cratic nation  free  from  guilt — have  we 
as  a  powerful  nation  over-ridden  a  weaker 
one — have  we  by  sheer  force  imposed  our 
will  on  a  weaker  nation?  Have  we  taken 
territory  by  force  and  driven  the  native 
inhabitants  off  the  land?  It  seems  to  me 
that  St.  Matthew  7:  3  ought  to  start  us 
taking  an  invoice  of  our  own  actions. 
This  reads: 

And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is 
in  thy  brother's  eye.  but  considcrest  not  the 
beam  that  Is  In  thine  own  eye? 

Robert  Burns  put  this  in  another  way 
when  he  saw  a  louse  running  up  the  hair 
on  an  exacting  lady's  head.  Here  are 
the  lines: 

O  wad  some  pow'r  the  giftle  gle  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us! 

This  continent  was  inhabited  when  our 
first  settlers  arrived.  For  thousands  of 
years  the  natives  had  roamed  the  valleys 
and  the  hills  and  brought  home  the  game 
and  fruit  that  a  bountiful  nature  had 
provided.  There  was  no  want  or  suffer- 
ing among  the  red  men.  There  was 
plenty  for  all.  No  Indian  claimed  more 
land  than  he  could  use.  There  were  no 
land  offices  and  no  homestead  laws,  but 
for  the  Indians'  use  the  title  extended 
back  for  generations.  If  one  will  turn  to 
the  early  maps  of  North  America,  those 
published  before  this  Government  was 
established,  it  will  indicate  just  where 
each  tribe  was  located  and  time  im- 
memorial sets  the  date  of  their  first 
settlement. 

Then  came  the  white  men.  They  land- 
ed on  the  shores  of  a  new  continent  and 
each  explorer  claimed  the  land  for  his 
king  who  never  had  any  claim  whatever 
to  the  land  except  the  mere  landing  on 
ground  that  belonged  to  ethers.  Spain. 
Prance,  and  England  each  laid  claim  to 
those  portions  of  the  continent  which 
their  subjects  happened  to  visit,  and,  as 
they  said  "discovered." 

It  never  occurred  to  the  white  visitors 
that  it  was  necessary  to  make  any  ar- 
rangements with  the  natives  for  the  use 
of  the  land.  When  the  Indians  objected 
to  the  visitors  remaining,  trading  began, 
and  the  Indians,  being  children  of  the 
forests,  were  attracted  by  the  brilliance 
of  the  white  man's  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, and  for  little  or  no  consideration,  the 
Indians  were  induced  to  give  up  their 
land.  In  many  instances  the  title  was  ob- 
tained by  the  trading  of  intoxicating  liq- 
uors— anything  to  cheat  and  defraud  the 
Indian.  When  trading  failed,  the  In- 
dian was  hunted  down  and  killed.  When- 
ever the  Indian  was  provoked  into  fight- 
ing and  went  on  the  varpath  and  killed 
the  whites,  it  was  called  an  Indian  massa- 
cre. 


Not  all  of  the  colonists  treated  the 
Indians  in  this  fashion.  Pennsylvania  and 
Rhode  Island  being  noted  exceptions,  but 
as  a  rule  the  Indian  was  literally  driven 
off  his  land. 

Later  on  treaties  were  entered  Into 
between  the  Indian  tribes  and  the  United 
States,  but  in  the  greater  number  of  cases 
the  treaties  were  either  broken  by  the 
Government  or  so  interpreted  that  the 
Indian  was  the  loser  in  95  percent  of  all 
cases  arising  under  treaty  agreement. 

To  add  insult  to  injury  the  Indians 
were  taken  out  of  the  homeland  and 
herded  into  Indian  Territory  or  cooped 
up  on  smaller  reservations.  The  sorrow 
of  Longfellow's  Acadia  was  enacted  in 
every  State  in  the  Nation  where  Indians 
lived.  They  were  forced  to  leave  the  land 
of  their  fathers  and  move  into  a  country 
with  new  and  strange  surroundings. 

The  Government,  then,  upon  its  own 
motion,  placed  itself  as  guardian  over  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  Indians.  The 
Government  said,  in  effect,  that  the  In- 
dian could  not  take  care  of  himself  and 
that  a  great  altruistic  Government  would 
give  him  protection.  In  this  position  the 
Indian  became  helpless.  Then  opened  up 
a  great  orgy  of  treaties  entered  into  when 
the  Indian  was  incapacitated  and  while 
the  Government  pretended  to  be  his 
protector. 

The  Indian  signed  what  the  Govern- 
ment put  in  front  of  him.  He  had  no  sus- 
picion that  the  Government  which  had 
placed  itself  over  him  as  guardian  would 
ever  enter  into  an  agreement  that  was 
misunderstood,  or  would  be  couched  in 
slippery  language,  or  would  not  be  kept. 
But  in  this  the  Indian  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. These  treaties,  for  the 
most  part,  were  not  explained,  or,  if  ex- 
plained, were  fraudulently  explained,  or 
contained  language  that  eventually 
robbed  the  Indian  of  his  rights  under  the 
agreement.  If  this  did  not  happen,  the 
agreement  was  simply  ignored. 

I  have  not  time  here  to  give  the  many, 
many  examples  of  bad  faith,  I  will  cite 
one  glaring  example.  In  the  treaty  of 
1868  at  Fort  Rice,  Dakota,  the  Sioux  gave 
up  all  title  to  their  lands  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Missouri  River,  except  established 
reservations,  and  in  return  the  wliites 
were  to  recognize  the  Sioux  title  to  the 
lands  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  Within 
this  territory  was  the  Black  Hills.  As 
soon  as  gold  was  discovered  in  the  hills, 
the  whites  rushed  in.  mined  the  gold,  and 
took  the  land,  and  to  this  day  the  Sioux 
have  never  received  payment  for  either 
the  gold  or  the  land,  which  the  treaty 
established  In  definite  terms  as  theirs. 
The  case  is  still  pending,  and  under  our 
present  policy  will  probably  pend  "as 
long  as  the  grass  shall  grew." 

In  this  case  all  the  Sioux  have  ever 
asked  is  a  chance  to  take  their  claim  be- 
fore the  courts  and  prove  their  case. 
That  is  all  any  tribe  or  band  of  Indians 
ask£~to  go  before  the  courts  and  prove 
its  claims. 

Here  is  where  Congress  gets  busy. 
Congress  will  not  permit  them  to  go  be- 
fore the  courts — Congress  denies  them 
the  right— Congress  is  afraid  they  will 
prove  their  claim.  Congress  cannot  bear 
to  see  any  money  paid  on  these  claims 
because  Congress  wants  to  save  the  tax- 


payers the  terrible  burden  of  paying 
these  claims.  Congress  is  careful  with 
public  funds. 

The  Court  of  Claims  was  established 
86  years  ago  and  up  to  the  present  time 
claims  amounting  to  a  little  over  $2,000,- 
000.000  have  been  filed,  but  the  recovery 
had  by  the  Indians  on  all  of  these  claim* 
has  amounted  to  less  than  $40  000.000,  or 
about  one-half  the  cost  of  one  battle- 
ship. 

Under  the  House  rules  Indian  bills 
come  up  usually  under  the  consent  rule, 
if  they  come  up  at  all.  That  means  that 
one  Member  can  rise  In  his  seat  and  ob- 
ject and  that  ends  the  Indian  legislation. 
Congress  always  has  a  few  Meml)ers  who 
seem  to  just  hang  around  waiting  for 
Indian  day.  In  fact  these  Members  are 
actually  proud  of  what  they  are  doing, 
because  such  repeated  objections  confer 
on  them  the  false  title  of  "watchdogs 
of  the  Treasury."  These  same  "watch- 
dogs" would  vote  $40,000,000,000  to  in- 
volve us  In  a  war  that  Is  none  of  our  con- 
cern. 

Realizing  that  nothing  could  be  done 
in  Congress  for  the  Indian  unless  public 
opinion  was  first  created  In  his  favor,  I 
caused  to  be  presented  to  both  tlie  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  conventions  In 
1940  an  Indian  plank  that  would  cure 
this  situation.  The  Indians  had  many 
friends  In  both  conventions  and  both 
conventions  placed  an  Indian  plank  In 
its  platform. 

The  Democratic  Convention  took  the 
matter  seriously  and  pa.ssed  a  plank  that. 
If  enacted  into  law.  will  cure  the  situa- 
tion. The  Republican  Convention  put 
In  just  enough  to  catch  a  few  Indian 
votes,  but  not  enough  to  do  the  Indian 
any  gocd. 
The  Democrats  said: 

We  favor  and  pledge  the  enactment  of 
legislation  creating  an  Indian  Clalnut  Com- 
mission for  the  special  purpose  of  entertain- 
ing and  Investigating  claims  precented  by 
Indian  groups,  twinds,  and  tribes.  In  order 
that  our  Indian  citizens  may  have  their 
claimc  against  the  Government  considered, 
adjusted,  and  fluaUy  settled  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

The  Republicans  said: 

We  pledge  an  Immediate  and  final  settle- 
ment of  all  Indian  claims  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Indian  citizenship  of  the 
Nation. 

Examining  now  the  Democratic  pledge. 
It  means  something,  and,  since  the  Re- 
publicans were  defeated,  it  does  not  make 
much  difference  what  they  said.  The 
Democrats  are  in  power,  and  It  is  up  to 
the  adm.nistraticn  now  to  make  good  on 
this  promise  and  pledge. 

To  carry  out  this  promise  in  good 
faith.  Senator  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  has 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate.  S.  1111. 
and  Congressman  O'Connor,  cf  Mon- 
tana, has  iiitroduced  the  seme  bill  in  the 
House,  known  as  H.  R.  4339. 

I  am  reliably  informed  thtt  the  Attor- 
ney General's  Office  is  against  this  bill, 
and  I  presume  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
will  be  againct  It— this  Bureau  Is  usually 
again:t  anythinp  that  Is  right — but  that 
should  make  no  difference.  This  bill 
should  be  passed,  and.  as  one  Republi- 
can, I  will  do  more  than  mjr  full  part  in 
passing  it. 


IJ 
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All  of  the  Democratic  "watchdogs  of 
the  Treastiry"  will  be  against  the  Wll, 
and  since  the  bill  is  a  Democratic 
promise  and  pledge,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  many  Republicans  will  be  against 
It;  all  of  the  Republican  "watchdogs" 
will  be  against  it.  but  that  should  make 
BO  difference.  The  bill  should  be  passed. 
This  is  now  the  responsibility  of  the 
Democrats,  and  I  am  Just  wondering  how 
they  are  contriving  to  side-step  the  is- 
sue. How  will  the  Democrats  avoid  their 
promise?  What  can  the  Democrats  say 
if  they  do  not  redeem  their  pledge? 

There  is  only  one  way  out  for  them 
and  that  is  to  say.  as  Wendell  Willkie 
said,  "Oh,  that  was  just  campaign  talk." 
That  explanation  was  to  be  expected 
from  a  phony  candidate  placed  before 
the  people  by  the  House  of  Morgan,  but 
It  will  hardly  do  for  honest  men  to  try  it. 


laportance  of  Speedy  Appropriations  for 
Federal  Reclamation  Purposes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

JON.  CUNTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or  NCW  MXXICO 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  April  18.  1941 


8TATE1IEMT  BY  HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDER- 
SON. OP  NEW  MEXICO,  BEFORE  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RicoRB.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  made  by  me  April  17, 
1941,  before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations: 
•TATumrr  by  hom.  clikton  f.  akdehson,  a 

urmzsEnTATiTx  n*  coNcmiss  nou  the  statx 

or  Nrw  MEXICO 

In  discussing  tlft  Federal  reclamation  pro- 
gram and  the  need  for  expediting  completion 
or  projects  It  includes,  it  should  be  noted 
that  New  Mexico,  from  1930  to  1940.  showed  a 
growth  In  populatien  of  24.9  percent.  The 
rate  of  gain  was  second  to  only  one  State — 
Florida — and  the  pressure  of  population 
makes  It  more  necessary  than  ever  that  our 
limited  water  resources  be  conserved  and  put 
to  productive  use  through  Irrigation  for  the 
support  of  the  more  than  half  a  million 
people  within  our  borders. 

Although  less  than  a  third  of  the  Bute's 
harvested  acreage  is  under  irrigation,  the 
irrigated  land  produces  more  than  half  of  the 
crop  values.  You  will,  therefore,  see  the 
Importance  of  Irrigation  in  the  life  of  New 
Mexico,  especially  In  those  areas  which  border 
on  the  drought  region  and  have  suffered  from 
deficiencies  in  rainfall. 

The  one  project  In  the  reclamation  section 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  appropria- 
tion biU  to  which  attention  Is  directed  Is  the 
estimate  of  •460.000  for  the  Tucumcar.  de- 
velopment, which  will  bring  under  Irrigation 
some  45.000  acres  In  Quay  County  in  my 
Bute.  This  project  will  develop  the  only 
Intensively  fanned  area  on  the  railroad  be- 
tween Kansas  City  and  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley.  Water,  as  you  know,  will  be  secured 
trom  Conchas  Dam  constructed  for  flood  con- 


trol on  the  South  Canadian  River.  It  will 
be  carried  through  a  75-mlle  canal  to  fertile 
lands  that  need  only  an  assured  supply  of 
water  to  make  them  productive. 

The  Tucumcarl  project  will  make  available 
for  settlement  over  300  farmsteads.  It  will 
produce  hay  and  grain  for  the  support  of  the 
livestock  Industry  that  need.s  stabilization  of 
forage  supplies,  and  other  products  will  be 
consumed  by  the  Increasing  population  In  the 
State.  Many  large  holdings,  now  running  as 
high  as  1.700  acres,  will  be  subdivided  Into 
family-size  farms  for  the  se^-tlement  of  new- 
comers in  eastern  New  Mexico. 

But  if  this  project  Is  to  be  of  service  In  pro- 
viding settlement  opportunities  there  must 
be  more  speed  in  advancing  its  completion, 
and  speed  calls  for  larger  appropriations. 
With  $3,946,000  required  to  complete  the 
imdertaking  alter  the  fiscal  year  1942.  it  will 
require  nearly  10  years  to  bring  water  to  all 
of  this  land  If  appropriations  are  continued 
at  the  rate  proposed  in  this  bill — $450,000. 
Since  the  Federal  Government  has  already  In- 
vested $4,000,000  In  the  project.  It  would  seem 
to  be  good  Judgment  to  make  this  money  pro- 
duce results  as  soon  as  possible  by  complet- 
ing the  necessary  facilities  without  delay. 

New  Mexico  knows  of  the  beneficial  results 
that  have  come  from  the  construction  of  the 
Carlsbad  project  and  the  Elephant  Butte  dis- 
trict facilities  of  the  Rlc  Grande  project. 
Tuciimcarl  will  contribute  as  much  propor- 
tionately to  stabilization  of  an  agricultural 
area  and  in  creating  a  market  for  manufac- 
tured products  of  the  Midwest  and  East  as 
the  Carlsbad  and  Rio  Grande  projects  have 
done. 

There  Is  another  phase  of  the  reclamation 
program  In  which  New  Mexico  Is  Interested 
along  with  all  the  arid  and  semlarid  States. 
And  that  Is  in  advancing  surveys  and  investi- 
gations IccklUii  to  the  utilization  to  the  full- 
est of  the  available  water  supplies  In  this 
area.  Reports  Indicate  there  are  about  430.- 
000  acres  in  New  Mexico  which  can  be  brought 
under  irrigation  if  water  Is  conserved. 

Of  greatest  personal  Interest  to  me  are 
studies  and  Investigations  which  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  has  under  way  on  the  Mid- 
dle Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District,  where 
flood  control  and  supplemental  water  sup- 
plies are  of  the  greatest  concern  to  an  area 
that  has  lohg  been  Irrigated  as  a  private 
imdertaking. 

The  Middle  Rio  Grande  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict Is  located  in  the  valley  that  has  been 
continuously  irrigated  for  300  years.  We 
have  every  sort  of  a  problem  In  that  valley. 
It  needs  the  care  and  attention  of  the  Recla- 
mation Service.  It  needs  to  have  the  Recla- 
maticn  Service  devote  a  lot  of  time  to  a 
study  of  how  far  It  can  go  In  the  solution 
of  present   problems. 

These  problems  include  the  control  of 
floods,  the  control  of  silt  and  the  responsi- 
bility which  the  Government  owes  to  In- 
dian population  along  the  river. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  at  the 
committee  to  do  mere  than  outline  some  of 
these  things.  I  Just  want  the  committee  to 
remember  that  millions  of  dollars  of  Fed- 
eral money  are  Invested  In  the  Elephant 
Butte  Dam  and  Reservoir  and  that  the  Middle 
Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District  embraces 
in  Its  territory  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Puerco 
River.  This  Rio  Puerco  stream  probably 
diunps  more  silt  into  the  Elephant  Butte 
Reservoir  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Rio  Grande 
system.  If  the  Reclamation  Service  and  the 
various  other  agencies  now  Involved  can  stop 
this  deposit  of  silt  in  the  Elephant  Butte 
Ressrvolr  they  will  thereby  protect  huge  in- 
vestments which  this  Government  has  already 
n>ade. 

Secondly,  the  conditions  in  the  valley  con- 
stitute a  recurring  flood  menace.  The  bed 
of  the  Rio  Grande  through  central  New 
Mexico  Is  rapidly  building  up.  It  is.  for 
example,  aeveral  feet  above  the  city  of 
Albuquerque,  although  it  borders  that  city. 


It  Is  not  a  situation  which  should  be  allowed 
to  continue  without  Government  attention. 
All  through  the  area  are  the  homes  of  the 
Pueblo  Indians.  They  are  wards  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Their  lands  include  many  thou- 
sands of  irrigated  acres.  It  will  be  cheaper 
to  take  care  of  their  Interests  now  than  to 
wait  until  the  problem  becomes  aggravated, 
I  recognize  that  the  possibility  of  the  trans- 
fer of  this  project  to  the  Reclamation  Service 
1*  not  before  your  committee.  I  am  greatly 
Interested  In  It,  and  I  only  mention  it  at  this 
time  to  urge  this  committee  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Reclamation  Service  ample  funds 
for  the  pressing  problems  which  require  Im- 
mediate Investigation  and  study  and  which 
prudence  demands  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
drift. 

People  are  moving  in  search  of  the  sun. 
Florida  and  New  Mexico  and  California — 
these  are  the  three  fastest-growing  States  in 
the  Union,  and  in  every  one  of  them  the  lure 
has  been  outdoor,  sunny  living.  If  the  popu- 
lation of  New  Mexico  continues  to  Increase — 
yes;  if  we  are  to  feed  and  support  decently 
the  present  nxmibers  within  its  borders — 
more  irrigated  land  Is  needed,  and  quickly. 
No  good  end  will  be  accomplished  by  sending 
these  people  on  to  other  States  or  returning 
them  to  the  drought  and  other  areas  from 
which  they  have  fled.  The  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation should  have  more  than  $500,000 
annually  for  this  purpose. 

The  investigations  will  doubtless  uncover 
areas  in  New  Mexico  which  can  qualify  under 
the  water-conservation  and  utilization  pro- 
gram for  the  irrigation  of  small  projects  or 
the  rehabilitation  of  existing  water  supplies. 
For  that  reason,  the  State  Is  concerned  about 
the  adequacy  of  the  $3,500,000  appropriation 
of  reimbursable  funds.  Spread  over  the  Great 
Plains  and  States  to  the  westward,  this 
amount  will  not  go  far  enough  to  provide 
speedy  rehabilitation  for  areas  threatened 
with  retrogression  by  drought  or  shortage  of 
water  supplies. 


No  Adequate  Defense  A|:auitt  Air  Offen- 
five  Warfare  Yet  Disccvered — Valnera- 
bility  of  the  Panama  Lock  Canal 


REMARKS 

.OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  April  18.  1941 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
news  at)cut  the  war  in  Europe  is  illumi- 
nating with  respect  to  offensive  and  de- 
fensive warfare  in  the  air.  We  read  that 
German  bombers  attacked  London  from 
dark  until  dawn  and  that  four  or  five 
German  planes  were  brought  down.  In 
Greece  they  say  that  waves  of  German 
bombers  precede  the  German  infantry 
and  tank  attacks  to  perform  the  same 
functions  that  were  formerly  performed 
by  artillery.  Now,  instead  of  infantry 
attacks  being  preceded  by  an  artillery 
barrage,  they  are  preceded  by  barrages 
from  the  air.  If  the  Allies  in  Greece 
have  been  able  to  shoot  down  any  appre- 
ciable numl)er  of  attacking  bcmbers.  the 
newspapers  do  not  tell  ansrthing  about  it. 

Apparently  any  defense  against  air  at- 
tacks at  night  directed  against  a  large 
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target,  fixed  in  location,  is  woefully  In- 
adequate. In  the  daytime  air  attacks 
may  be  beaten  off  by  defending  fighter 
planes,  but  even  then  some  bombers  ap- 
pear to  slip  through  any  defense.  Obvi- 
ously, twmbers  high  enough  in  the  air 
can  fly  over  a  fixed  target  either  in  the 
daytime  or  at  night;  end  if  the  target  is 
large  enough,  hits  are  likely  to  be  scored. 
As  yet  we  have  heard  of  no  defense  that 
can  prevent  this. 

The  lock  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  includes  one  double  set  of  triple 
flight  locks  on  the  Atlantic  side  and  two 
double  sets  of  locks  on  the  Pacific  side. 
There  are  also  two  or  :hree  dams  holding 
the  lock  pool  80  feet  above  sea  level.  If 
a  dam  or  one  set  of  lc)ck  gates  should  be 
breached,  the  pool  would  drain  out.  If 
the  pool  should  be  drained,  the  canal 
would  go  out  of  operation  for  a  long  time, 
perhaps  for  several  j'ears. 

The  existing  situation  makes  me  ex- 
tremely apprehensive  for  the  safety  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  It  should  be  con- 
verted into  a  sea-level  canal  as  soon  as 
practicable. 


Stabilization  With  Pensions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or     * 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAUJORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  April  18.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  WILLIS  OVERHOLSER 


Mr.  VOORHIS  cf  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  by  Mr. 
Willis  Overholser  is,  in  my  opinion,  well 
worth  the  careful  reading  and  considera- 
tion of  Members  of  the  House.  I  have 
therefore  asked  permission  to  have  it 
printed  herewith  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

st.^bilizat10n  wrth  pensions financing  bt 

A  Combination  of  Taxation  and  New  Cur- 
rency 

(By  Willis  A  Overholser) 

1  have  heretofore  reviewed  the  two  leading 
pension  bills  pending  in  Congress.  These 
bills  both  provide  for  financing  pensions 
solely  by  means  of  Increased  taxation.  As  I 
stated  In  effect  In  a  previous  Issue,  I  believe 
that  It  Is  a  mistake  to  confine  the  financing 
of  pensions  solely  to  Increased  taxation  The 
chief  economic  need  for  an  old-age -pension 
system  is  to  increase  the  actual  circulation  of 
buying  power  and  aid  in  the  correction  of  a 
deflationary  condition.  Of  course,  there  are 
other  good  reasons  for  an  old-age-pension 
system,  such  as  the  social  need  of  restoring 
millions  of  old  people  to  some  state  of  eco- 
nomic decency,  who  have  been  Impoverished 
by  social  causes — for  example,  by  the  great 
economic  collapse  of  1929. 

However,  returning  to  the  economic  need  of 
Increasing  buying  power  in  actual  circulation, 
it  should  be  apparent  that  financing  the  pay- 
ment of  pensions  solely  by  means  of  Increased 
taxation  may  fail  miserably  to  aid  in  fulfilling 
this  economic  need.  Thus,  If  money  Is  taxed 
from  some  and  turned  over  to  others  to  spend, 
those  who  pay  the  tax€js  will  have  as  much 


less  money  to  spend  as  those  on  the  receiving 
end  will  have  more  to  spend. 

VELOCITT   or  MONET 

Some  contention  is  made  that  this  will  In- 
crease the  velocity  of  money — that  Is,  In- 
crease the  turn-over  of  our  existing  money 
supply — and  thereby  increase  business  activ- 
ity and  production.  To  the  extent  that  the 
money  is  taxed  out  of  the  hands  of  people 
who  are  already  spending,  or  investing  back 
into  circulation,  all  of  their  respective  in- 
comes as  fast  as  they  receive  them — and  this 
Includes  a  very  sizeable  proportion  of  our 
population — this  contention  is  obviously  er- 
roneous. In  such  cases  the  velocity  of  money 
actually  will  be  retarded  to  some  extent.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  the  extent  that  money  Is 
taxed  out  of  the  hands  of  people  who  are  not 
spending  or  investing  back  into  actual  circu- 
lation all  of  their  incomes  as  fast  as  same  are 
received,  this  contention  may  be  correct. 
However,  even  this  would  not  necessarily, 
under  all  circtimstances.  be  true,  since  In- 
creased taxation  of  such  persons  often  causes 
them  to  cut  down  In  the  rate  of  their  spend- 
ing and  Investing.  Furthermore,  during  ex- 
treme deflationary  periods,  the  incomes  of 
most  wealthy  persons  are  greatly  reduced 
along  with  the  Incomes  of  the  rest  of  the 
population. 

Thus,  In  general,  increased  taxation  is  de- 
flationary In  character  and  retards  Instead  of 
Increases  the  velocity  of  money.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  most  leading  economists  will  agree 
with  this  statement.  It.  therefore,  seems  to 
me.  that  the  Ideal  pension  system  should 
provide  for  financing  pensions  partly  through 
an  Increased  supply  of  Government  money 
and  partly  through  taxation,  on  some  bal- 
anced basis,  and  In  the  remainder  of  this 
Installment  I  shall  call  attention  to  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  a  plan  which  I  believe 
would  provide  such  a  balanced  basis. 

INCREASED   GROWTH    REQUIRES   MORE   MONET 

In  this  coutentlon  It  should  be  noted  that 
with  an  Increase  In  population  and  with  a 
normal  and  healthy  Increase  In  Industrial 
growth,  there  Is  a  constant  need  for  a  propor- 
tionate Increase  In  our  money  supply.  Some 
people  will  talk  about  making  up  for  some  of 
this  needed  Increase  by  an  Increase  In  the 
velocity  of  money.  However,  the  velocity  of 
money  Is  not  something  that  can  be  regu- 
lated like  volume.  Furthermore,  there  Is  a 
limit  to  the  velocity  of  money.  Just  like  there 
Is  a  limit  to  the  velocity  at  which  an  auto- 
mobile can  travel.  When  velocity  of  money 
does  not  Increase,  It  Is  necessary  to  Increase 
the  volume  of  money  to  take  care  of  Increased 
needs. 

Most  of  the  increases  In  volume  of  money 
during  recent  history  have  been  Increases  in 
bank-credit  money.  Increases  in  that  type 
of  money,  however,  are  based  on  Increases  of 
Interest-bearing  debt.  As  a  result  the  coun- 
try has  gotten  badly  mired  m  debt.  It  is  ter- 
ribly unsound  to  try  to  depend  upon  debt- 
based  money  to  meet  our  needs  for  Increases 
In  the  volume  of  money.  The  general  need 
for  such  Increases,  being  social  in  character, 
should  be  met  by  Increases  In  constitutional 
debt-free  money  issued  by  the  Government, 
and  an  old-age  pension  system  would  provide 
an  excellent  channel  for  getting  such  needed 
Increase  Into  actual  circulation. 

ADEQUATE  SAFEGUARDS  AGAINST  INFLATIOM 

Such  Increases,  of  course,  can  and  should 
be  supplied  in  a  manner  which  will  provide 
adequate  safeguards  against  harmful  Infia- 
tlon.  Both  Infiation  and  deflation  are  re- 
flected In  changes  of  the  general  commodity 
price  level.  In  fact,  while  the  rise  or  faU 
In  the  prices  of  individual  commodities  (ex- 
cept In  the  case  of  monopolist  ically  controlled 
prices)  is  governed  by  the  supply  and  demand 
for  those  commodities,  respectively;  neverthe- 
less, the  general  rise  or  fall  of  prices  In  gen- 
eral is  largely  governed  by  the  supply  and 


velocity  of  money  as  compared  to  the  demand 
for  money. 

Thus,  a  general  lowering  of  prices  is  Indica- 
tive of  an  Insufllclent  volume  and  velocity  o* 
money,  and  reveals  a  need  for  increasing  the 
volume  of  money  in  actual  circulation.  On 
the  other  hand  a  general  rise  tn  prices— ex- 
cept In  cases  of  general  scarcity,  such  as  is 
produced  by  war — Is  Indicative  of  too  large 
a  volume  of  money,  and  reveals  a  need  for 
a  withdrawal  of  a  pan  of  the  volume  of 
money  from  actual  circulation.  We  have  at 
Washington  in  the  Department  of  Labor  a 
Bureau  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics which  collects  and  records  the  changes 
In  prices  of  over  800  different  commodities. 
By  weighting  the  various  commodities  ac- 
cording to  their  importance  in  trade,  the  Bu- 
reau arrives  at  an  index  number  for  ascer- 
tainmg  the  relative  level  at  any  time  of 
general  prices  In  this  manner  the  relative 
position  or  changes  in  the  general  commodity 
price  level  Is  traced  from  week  to  week,  month 
to  month,  and  year  to  year.  This,  of  course, 
reveals  what  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  may  be  at  any  time,  and  records  from 
time  to  time  the  changes  therein. 

GENERAL    PRICI    LZVKL    GACS 

In  financing  pensions  on  some  balanced 
basis,  partly  with  taxation  and  partly  with 
Increases  In  the  money  supply,  the  general 
commodity  prlc^  level  should  be  used  as  a 
scientific  Indicator.  In  this  manner  both 
harmful  inflation  and  deflation  can  be  avoid- 
ed, and  the  purchasing  power  of  money  can 
t>e  stabilized.  It  would  be  necessary  for  Con- 
gress to  determine  at  what  level  money  should  ~ 
be  stabilized.  I  make  no  proposal  In  this  re- 
spect, but  will  say  that  the  most  common 
suggestion  made  Is  the  1926  level,  which 
would  Involve  a  slight  rise  in  the  present 
price  level. 

Also.  I  offer  no  exact  proposal  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  monthly  pension  that  should 
be  paid  to  those  of  retirement  age  The 
Gallup  Poll  Indicates  that  there  Is  wide  sup- 
port for  a  $30  to  $60  per  month  pension. 
Whatever  pension  is  paid  should  be  fixed. 
Instead  of  fluctuating.  In  amount  In  order  to 
provide  greater  stability.  Neither  is  It  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  revealing  the  Import- 
ant distinguishing  features  of  this  plan  to 
suggest  the  exact  type  of  taxation  that  should 
be  used.  Other  proposals  have  embraced  a 
transaction  tax.  a  gross-Income  tax  or  an 
excess-profits  tax.  The  imp>ortant  thing  Is 
that  the  tax  when  levied  should  be  levied 
and  collected  on  a  monthly  basis. 

SALIENT    PROVISIONS 

■Under  the  plan  herein  suggested  new 
United  States  legal  tender  currency  would  be 
Issued  and  used  in  paying  the  first  month's 
pensions.  This  should  be  repeated  during 
subsequent  months  until  the  general  com- 
modity price  level  reaches  whatever  level  is 
adopted  as  the  standard  level,  assuming  that 
a  level,  higher  than  the  existing  level,  is 
adopted  as  the  standard  for  stabilization  pur- 
poses 

If  the  price  level  goes  above  the  standard 
during  any  month,  then  a  1  percent  tax  (Of 
whatever  tj-pe  Is  determined  upon)  auto- 
matically should  go  Into  effect  and  be  col- 
lected throughout  the  country  during  the 
ensuing  month.  The  revenue  derived  from 
the  tax  should  then  be  applied  toward  the 
payment  of  the  next  month's  pension,  and 
if  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  prove  Insufllclent 
for  the  full  payment  of  that  month's  pension, 
then  the  deficiency  should  be  provided  for 
by  the  issuance  of  new  currency.  If  the 
price  level  does  not  return  to  the  standard 
level  during  the  next  month,  then  the  tax 
should  be  Increased  to  2  percent,  and  so  on 
until  tlie  full  amount  to  be  paid  in  pen- 
sions is  raised  by  taxation.  In  this  manner 
adjustments  should  Ije  made  between  the  lax 
and  new  currency  so  as  to  maintain  a  stable 
dollar.  If  other  checks  on  Inflation  are  de- 
sired, provision  can  be  made  for  prohibiting 
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banks  from  using  th«  new  currency  as  frac- 
Uonsl  reserves  for  credit  expansion  pur- 
poses, or  proTlslons  can  be  Included  for  In- 
creasing bank  reserve  requirements  generally. 
These  latter  provUlons.  along  with  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  plan  above  proposed, 
would  provide  a  greater  bulwark  against 
harmful  Inflation  than  has  ever  yet  been  es- 
tablished In  this  country.  I  realize  that  all 
these  matters  Involve  many  questions  in  re- 
gard to  money  and  banking.  In  future  Issues 
I  intend  to  embark  upon  a  series  of  articles 
on  our  money  system.  Including  matters  In- 
volving certain  banking  laws  and  practices. 


Humuuty  Ii  Threatened  With  UiUYersdl 
Bondage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  April  18.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN, 
OP  MICHIGAN 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Senator  Prentiss  M.  Brown,  of  Michigan, 
which  was  published  in  the  Detroit  Jew- 
ish Chronicle  of  April  11. 1941. 

(From  the  Detroit  Jewish  Chronicle  of  April 
11.  1941] 

BXTMAinTT     a     THBSATSNEO      WITH      UNIVTaSAL 
•OMDAOB — SSMATOS    BSOWN    POINTS    TO    PASS- 

ovm    LcsaoN    as    supkkmx    expeession    of 

MOSAL     CODS     IN      THE     PRZSENT     TIGHT     WX» 


(By  the  Honorable  Prentiss  M.  Brown,  United 
States  Senator  from  Michigan) 

A  distinctive  feature  of  our  times  Is  our 
forced  return  to  first  essentials.  Principles 
that  once  aroused  inspiration  and  enthusiasm. 
for  which  men  and  women  once  fought  and 
died  and  that  in  more  receipt  days  bad  be- 
come trite,  slightly  commonplace  formulas 
thoughtlessly  repeated  by  a  somewhat  bored 
humanity,  have  once  more  come  Into  their 
own.  "Equality  of  the  citizens  before  the 
law,"  "All  men  are  born  free  and  equal." 
Tnallenable  rights  of  mankind."  were  long 
subject  to  indifferent  observance  and  trivial 
breaches  alike.  Now  that  a  gigantic  effort  has 
been  made  to  divorce  humanity  from  these 
principles,  to  abrogate  the  Ten  Command- 
ments after  4,000  years,  we  are  shocked  into  a 
rediscovery  of  the  fundamentals. 

After  an  age-old  matter-of-fact  acceptance 
of  these  eternal  truths  as  self-evident,  the 
world  suddenly  finds  itself  face  to  face  with 
a  brazen  attempt  to  overthrow  ttcm.  Paced 
by  this  danger,  the  world  rises  in  their  de- 
fense. As  of  old.  as  in  the  days  when  the 
ideas  of  equality,  of  tolerance,  of  physical 
and  spiritual  freedom  were  first  proclaimed 
amid  a  gloriotis  fight  against  primeval 
shackles  of  primitive  humanity,  these  ideas 
proved  once  more  that  they  are  capable  of 
arousing  devotion  and  sacrifice  We  discover 
that  our  traditions  of  democratic  govern- 
ment arc  the  technique  by  means  of  which 
these  eternal  truths  are  translated  into  po- 
litical and  social  terms.  Viewed  from  this 
angle,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Bill  of  Bights,  the  foiixteenih  amendment. 


are  a  restatement  erf  the  moral  code  of  de- 
mocracy and  of  religion  at  once. 

This  awakening  is  proceeding  apace  the 
world  over,  albeit  in  many  countries  under 
the  heavy  hand  of  oppression.  But  nowhere 
has  the  shock  of  awakening  come  with  an 
impetus  stronger  than  that  experienced  in 
this  country.  Indeed,  more  than  any  other 
country  of  the  modem  world  does  the  Amer- 
ican Nation  owe  its  existence  to  the  prev- 
alence of  the  moral  code  of  democracy. 

Discovered  by  refugees  from  the  Inquisi- 
tion of  Spain,  settled  in  turn  by  puritanical 
refugees  from  England,  by  Catholic  refugees 
from  Ireland,  by  liberal  refugees  from  Ger- 
many after  1848,  and  again  In  our  days,  by 
millions  of  poverty-ridden  Slavs  and  Jews, 
Italians  and  Greeks,  Scandinavians  and  Ori- 
entals. America,  as  we  know  it,  is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  equality  of  races,  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual,  and  to  the  essential 
unity  of  mankind  despite  political  and  re- 
ligious differences.  A  long  succession  of 
placid  days  has  permitted  us  to  forget  our 
tTXM  character  and  task. 

The  stormy  days  we  live  through  now  com- 
pel us  to  take  stock  of  essentials  and  to  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  their  service. 

All  this  is  peculiarly  apt  to  be  recalled  by 
my  Jewish  cocitlzens  on  their  ancient  festival 
of  Passover,  the  holiday  of  liberation  from 
slavery.  It  was  the  darkest  hour  of  Israel's 
history,  the  horn:  of  Egyptian  bondage,  that 
led  to  the  supreme  expression  of  the~^  great 
moral  code  which  has  been  laid  down  on 
Sinai  and  has  remained  the  cornerstone  of 
civilization  ever  since. 

At  present  It  is  not  one  race  alone  that  is 
faced  with  the  revival  of  slavery.  It  Is  hu- 
manity as  a  whole  that  finds  itself  threatened 
with  universal  bondage.  Together  we  shall 
face  the  danger,  together  we  shall  overcome 
it.  and  together  we  shall  vow  allegiance  to 
our  old  American  dream — the  dream  of  a 
free  society  of  free  and  equal  and  mutually 
tolerant  men. 


Movie  Prodacers,  Think  of  American 
Interests  First  Before  You  Disseminate 
Dastardly  War  Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OP  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEIESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  April  17.  1941 


ARTICLE   PROM    THE    MILWAUKEE 
SENTINEL 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  motion- 
picture  producers  of  today  are  seemingly 
reenacting  the  war  propaganda  role 
played  by  the  movies  prior  to  the  last 
war.  Why  is  it  that  these  men  who 
through  cinema  art  mold  so  much 
American  public  opinion,  cannot  or  will 
not  follow  the  pleas  of  those  who  were 
tools  or  dupes  in  the  same  field  before 
the  last  war?  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
movie  producers  of  America  will  see  the 
wisdom  and  have  the  courage  to  act  in 
the  interests  of  American  blood  and 
treasure.  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
country  might  gain  a  new  insight  into 


movie  war  propaganda  by  reading  the 
following  newspaper  article.  It  details 
the  part  regretfully  played  by  Lillian 
Oish  in  propaganda  films  before  the  last 
war.  Members  of  Congress  have  had 
their  sleep  disturbed  and  have  been  filled 
with  remorse  because  they  followed  the 
crowd,  were  fooled,  and  voted  for  war  in 
April  1917.  Let  us  pray  to  God  that  this 
may  never  happen  again. 
[From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  of  Wednesday, 

April  2,  1941 1 
Lillian  Gish  Deplokzs  Her  Role  in  Pullino 
Nation  Into  World  War  THUotrcH  Propa- 
ganda Pictures — America  First  Parley 
Urged  To  Oppose  Involvement — British, 
French  Backed  Films  Intended  To  Swat 
United  States 

Chicago.  April  1.— How  do  you  go  about  It 
to  put  to  sleep  a  nation's  natural  aspiration 
for  peace  and  to  create  in  its  place  a  million- 
voiced  scream  of  hate  and  a  clamor  for 
war? 

A  formula  for  the  performance  of  this  trick 
was  told  today  by  one  who  learned  it  from  an 
expert — and  wishes  she  hadnt.  She  is  Miss 
Lillian  Oish.  star  of  stage  and  screen.  And 
she  told  the  secret  in  the  grand  ballroom  of 
the  Hotel  Sherman  at  a  rally  sponsored  by  the 
Chicago  chapter  of  the  America  First  Com- 
mittee. 

PROPAGANDA    FILMS 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Miss  Gish  was 
making  powerful  propaganda  pictures,  di- 
rected by  David  Wark  Griffith,  for  the  purpose 
of  luring  the  United  States  into  a  war  "to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  She 
was  very  young,  and  she  believed  she  was 
doing  right.  Today  she  told  how  it  all 
happened: 

"Mr.  Griffith  was  approached  by  Lloyd 
George,  Lord  Beaverbrook,  and  the  heads  of 
the  British  and  French  propaganda  depart- 
ments about  making  films  to  interest  Ameri- 
cans in  fighting  for  them  •  •  •  and  I 
found  myself  on  a  boat  bound  for  France. 

"We  got  86.000  feet  of  film,  with  everyone 
working  for  us,  from  the  King  and  Queen  of 
England  to  the  French  and  British  common 
soldiers,  before  we  sailed  for  home.  From 
this  material  we  made  three  pictures," 

GIRL  LOSES   Mliro 

"You  may  recall  scenes  from  one  called 
Hearts  of  the  World,  the  story  of  an  English 
girl  who  was  about  to  be  married  to  a  French 
boy  when  the  war  broke  out.  She  sees  her 
home  and  mother  and  grandfather  blown  to 
bits  before  her  eyes,  loses  her  mind,  goes 
roaming  along  the  battlefield,  hugging  all 
that  Is  left  of  her  wedding  veil,  stimibles  upon 
her  fiance,  wounded  and  unconscious,  and  she 
goes  to  sleep  peacefully  at  bis  side. 

"In  another  scene  three  children,  left  alone 
in  a  dugout  with  their  dead  mother,  dig  her 
grave  and  bury  her  without  help. 

"These  were  effective  scenes,  calculated  to 
stir  the  emotions  of  Americans  so  they  would 
be  willing  to  fight  and  die  for  the  cause. 

"The  other  pictures  we  made  were  The 
Great  Love,  a  story  of  English  bravery  under 
Zeppelin  attack,  and  The  Greatest  Thing  in 
Life,  the  story  of  an  American  snob  who  finds 
himself  in  a  shell  hole,  holding  in  his  arms  a 
dying  Negro  soldier. 

"These  were  good  stories,  deeply  moving. 
But  when  we  ran  them  again  a  few  years  ago, 
long  after  the  war  was  over,  the  scenes  that 
showed  the  Huns,  as  we  called  them,  and  the 
'Beast  of  Berlin '  as  we  called  the  Kaiser, 
brought  only  laughter,  •  •  •  But  now, 
with  propagandized  hysteria  at  Its  present 
peak,  who  knows  but  that  those  who  laughed 
might  take  them  seriously  again.    *    *     *" 

PROPAGANDA   BEVXALEO 

"I  remember  that  people  asked  us  If  It  was 
true  that  the  Germans  cut  off  the  hands  and 
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legs  of  old  people  and  crucified  chUdren.  81r 
Philip  Glbbs  afterward  admitted,  in  the  twen- 
ties, that  such  stories  were  sent  out  for  prop* 
•ganda  purposes — propafjanda  that  made  our 
people  talk  and  think  like  idiots. 

"I  am  not  proud  of  the  part  I  played  in 
spreading  hatred.  Hate  is  like  a  boomerang. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  .'is  a  time  when  Amer- 
icans must  decide  whe^ther  they  love  some 
other  country  better  thi|n  their  own.  Those 
who  do  should  go  to  that  country  and  offer 
help.  But  those  who  loye  this  country  most 
should  do  something  to  >|eep  it  out<(f  ruinous 
war.  if  only  by  sending  ai  penny  postal  card  of 
protest  to  their  Congrefjsmen  and  Senators." 

Another  speaker  at  the  rally  was  Gen. 
Thomas  S.  Hammond,  former  head  of  the  Illi- 
nois National  Guard,  whose  chief  point  was 
that,  even  though  the  limd-lease  bill  has  be- 
come the  law  of  the  lanci  and  must  be  loyally 
accepted  as  such,  there  Ip  still  a  task  for  wise 
leadership  In  the  proble^  which  arise  under 
that  law.  ' 


Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  op  REMARKS 

Ctrl 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  April  18.  1941 


STATEMENT    EKDc!>RSING    SEAWAY 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  herein  a  statement  which 
came  to  my  desk  in  relation  to  the  Great 
Lekes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  entitled  "A 
New  Frontier  for  America": 

A   New    Prontur    for   America 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project 
proposes  a  direct  route  to  the  Atlantic 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  Channel,  providing 
a  mlnmum  depth  of  27  feet  as  contrasted 
with  the  present  limit  of  14  feet  through  the 
existing  canals  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Studies  by  the  Pederal  Government  indi- 
cate that  this  new  channel  would  accom- 
modate more  than  half  of  the  world's  cargo 
tonnage  and  would  open  up  a  vast  new  in- 
land empire  benefiting  40,000,000  of  our  peo- 
ple end  about  20  States  on  or  near  the  Great 

Lakes. 

The  effect  of  the  seaWay  would  be  to  create 
a  new  frontier  in  Amefica  and  open  up  vast 
channels  of  trade  not!  now  enjoyed  by  the 
great  Inland  empire.  Studies  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  indicate 
that  it  would  not  only  be  a  tremendous  aid 
to  defense  but  that  H;  would  have  incalcu- 
lable benefits  from  a  la-sting  long-range  stand- 
point. 

Prom  the  large  perspiective  of  national  wel- 
fare, the  seaway  projert  has  received  the  en- 
thusiastic endorsement  of  every  single  Pres- 
ident since  William  Howard  Taft.  A  plank 
m  the  Republican  Presidential  platform  of 
1932  endorsed  it.  A  Republican  President 
negotiated  a  treaty  with  Canada  in  1932  and 
a  Democratic  President  supported  It  in  Con- 
gress. 

Opposition  comes  pTlncipally  from  power- 
fully organized  local  groups  such  as  power 
interests  in  New  Yorfc  State,  the  railroads, 
certain  Great  Lakes  carriers,  and  Gulf.  At- 
lantic seaboard,  and  a  few  Great  Lakes  ports 
now  collecting  tolls  for  the  transshipment  of 
goods  for  the  export  market. 

They  siy  the  project  would  be  wasteful, 
impractical,  a  threat  io  present  communica- 
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tlons  systems,  and  that  Ice  and  fog  would 
cripple  the  open  ocean  route  for  much  of 
each  year. 

They  imply  that  the  project  is  new.  whereas 
it  Is  simply  a  modernization  of  existing  facul- 
ties. Traffic  has  moved  through  the  St.  Law- 
rence canals  consistently  for  over  a  hundred 
years  in  constantly  Increasing  amounts,  par- 
ticularly sines  the  opening  of  the  Welland 
Canal  in  1932.  In  1938  more  than  8.000.000 
short  tons  of  lake  freight  moved  through 
these  canals  eastward  to  tidewater.  So  the 
navigation  phases  of  the  project  are  not  new. 
They  seek  simply  to  modernize  outmoded 
channels  which  have  reached  the  limit  of 
their  carrying  capacity. 

Of  the  more  than  2.000  miles  of  lake  route 
from  Duluth  to  the  sea.  only  48  miles  of 
rapids  and  shoals  stand  in  the  way  of  ocean- 
going commerce  This  hindrance  blocks  the 
stretch  between  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario 
and  Montreal. 

As  early  as  1911  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America,  on  whose  output  hinges  the  speed 
of  aircraft  production  for  defense,  recognized 
that  dams  for  hydroelectric  power  develop- 
ment in  the  International  Rapids  would  also 
aid  navigation.  Today  the  Aluminum  Co. 
buys  much  of  its  power  from  Canada.  Cana- 
dian defense  industries  may  soon  require  this 
reserve  power.  The  power  phase  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  project  can  develop  2,000,000 
horse]xiwer  a  day,  half  of  it  for  American 
consumption,  with  the  cost  self-liquidating. 
In  the  national -defense  effort,  it  can  obviate 
a  bottleneck;  in  peacetime,  it  can  bring  cheap 
power  to  domestic  consumers,  farmers,  and 
businessmen  in  New  York  Sute. 

Other  phases  of  the  seaway  call  for  dredg- 
ing and  new  lock  construction  In  other  sec- 
tions of  the  route,  principally  in  boundaries 
contiguous  to  Michigan. 

Government  authorities  estimate  the  total 
cost  to  the  United  States  at  •256,170,000. 
including  all  the  channel  Improvements 
from  Lake  Superior  to  Montreal,  of  which 
$90,000,000  would  be  twme  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  leaving  $166,170,000  as  the  cost 
to  the  Pederal  Government.  This  Is  the 
approximate  equivalent  of  the  cost  of  two 
battleships. 

In  return  for  this  cost,  seaway  proponents 
cite  figures  to  show  that  Great  Lakes  ship- 
yards, now  largely  Idle  while  coastal  yard* 
are  booked  solid  2  years  ahead,  could  handle 
a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  ship  contracts — 
if  the  ships  could  be  moved  to  the  sea. 

Completion  of  the  seaway  will  enable  all 
types  of  fighting  ships  except  battleships 
and  airplane  carriers  to  move  through  to  the 
Atlantic.  If  construction  of  the  project 
started  the  same  day  as  the  keel  were  laid 
for  a  heavy  cruiser  In  a  Great  Lakes  ship- 
yard, the  channel  wotild  be  ready  by  the 
time  the  cruiser  was  ready  to  move  out  to  Its 
place  in  our  new  two-ocean  navy.  It  would 
take  longer  to  build  a  cruiser  at  tidewater 
today  because,  since  all  shipyards  are  al- 
ready busy  with  defense  work,  new  ways 
would  have  to  be  built,  and  this  In  Itself 
would  take  a  year  and  a  half,  in  addition  to 
the  time  it  takes  to  build  a  cruiser. 

This  defense  aspect  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  moved  President  Roosevelt  to  say  of 
it:  "It  Is  now  a  vital  necessity  •  •  •. 
The  United  States  needs  this  great  land- 
locked sea  as  a  secure  haven  In  which  it 
will  always  be  able  to  buUd  ships  and  more 
ships  in  order  to  protect  our  trade  and  otir 
shores. 

"It  (the  seaway)  means  a  more  secure 
nation.  It  means  a  continent  protected  and 
served  by  the  additional  shipping  built  In 
Inland  shipyards.  It  means  more  industries, 
both  defense  and  domestic,  thriving  on  the 
cheapest  power  in  history.  It  means  more 
comforts  In  the  homes  of  many  cities  and 
rural  areas.  It  means  more  work  for  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  in  shipyards,  factories,  and  other 
transportation  services  connecting  the  center 
of  this  continent  with  the  great  highway  to 


and   from   our   natkmul    and   IntemaUonal 
market." 

After  the  defense  effort  Is  ended  the  Great 
Lakes  shipyards  can  help  meet  the  maritime 
needs  of  the  world.  Before  the  outbreak  at 
the  present  European  war  Amertca  had  lets 
than  one-seventh  of  the  world's  total  ship 
tonnage.  If  this  country  Is  to  aid  In  world 
rehabilitation,  ships  will  be  needed  far  be- 
yond the  present  building  capacity  of  coastal 
shipyards  It  Is  also  agreed  by  traffic  experts 
that  after  the  war  competition  among  nations 
for  world  trade  will  be  Intense  and  low  trans- 
portation cosu  will  be  a  vital  factor.  This 
win  be  particularly  important  In  neutral  mar- 
kets such  as  South  America,  m'here  stiong- 
arm  methods  of  commercial  ccnipetlilon  by 
totalitarian  countries  has  already  undermined 
the  market  for  American  products.  Cheaper 
transportation  costs  will  make  It  possible  for 
this  country  to  compete  with  cheap  labor 
costs  of  other  countries  without  reducing  the 
standard  of  living  of  American  workers. 

Opponents  of  the  seaway  say  that  It  would 
bring  to  the  Midwest  a  fiood  of  cheap  Euro- 
pean goods  In  competition  with  American 
products.  The  mere  fact  that  this  has  not 
happened  on  Atlantic  coast  ports,  which  are 
closer  to  Europe  and  on  which  transportation 
costs  of  cheap  gtxxls  would  be  even  cheaper 
than  into  the  Great  Lakes  area.  Is  proof 
enough  of  the  fallacy  of  this  argument. 

Rather  than  cheap  foreign  merchandise, 
In-bound  cargoes  would  consist  of  the  much- 
needed  raw  materials  for  the  great  manufac- 
turing plants  of  the  Midwest.  The  automo- 
bile industry  alone  now  Imports  300  different 
commodities  from  66  foreign  lands.  Raw 
rubber  would  come  in  for  the  great  tire  plants 
of  Ohio.  Principal  in-bound  cargo  through 
the  limited  way  of  the  Welland  Canal  in  103S 
was  wood  pulp  for  paper  making,  of  which 
there  is  a  shortage  In  America.  Lower  trans- 
portation costs  on  aU  these  needed  raw  ma- 
terials would  tend  to  reduce  costs  of  finished 
manufactured  articles,  and  greater  conmmp- 
tion  invariably  follows  lowered  costs  and 
prices.  This  would  be  true  of  the  domestic 
market  for  cars,  tires,  newsprint,  etc.,  •■ 
well  as  of  the  export  market.  More  than  800 
Industries  in  Michigan  have  a  stake  in  for- 
eign trade,  and  one-seventh  of  Michigan  pay 
rolls  depends  on  it.  The  story  is  the  same 
for  western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  for 
Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois.  Wisconsin,  and  Min- 
nesota. Each  of  these  areas  would  benefit 
by  the  cheaper  cost  of  incoming  and  outgo- 
ing cargo. 

Opponents  say  the  seaway  would  offer  fog 
and  ice  hazards  and  wotild  be  closed  5 
months  of  each  year  by  reason  of  climatic 
conditions.  A  recent  Government  study  dis- 
closes that  fog  conditions  from  Lake  Ontario 
to  Montreal  are  relatively  better  than  In  New 
York  Harbor. 

The  accident  experience  on  Great  Lakes 
canals  is  l}etter  than  on  the  Panama  Canal. 
Admittedly  the  St.  Lawrence  would  be  closMl 
for  a  minor  part  of  each  year  by  Ice.  The 
same  thing  la  true  of  the  Ssult  Ste  Marie 
Canal  and  locks  connecting  Lekes  Superior 
and  Huron,  one  of  the  northernmost  points 
on  the  entire  route.  Yet  the  Sault  locks  In 
1  year  carried  100.000,000  tons  of  shipping, 
the  approximate  equivalent  of  the  combined 
tonnage  of  the  Panama  and  Suez  Canals  and 
the  ports  of  London  and  Liverpool  (before 
the  present  war).  The  seaway  in  the  open 
months  of  the  season  would  be  one  of  the 
busiest  ship  routes  in  the  world. 

Government  engineers  say  that  the  deeper 
channel  would  have  a  potential  of  25.000.000 
tons  of  cargo  a  year.  This  will  permit  16.- 
000.000  tons  of  new  traffic  over  the  present 
movement  over  the  14-foot  channel. 

As  imporUnt  as  the  savings  in  traiuporta- 
tlcn  costs  Is  the  relation  of  cheap  transporta- 
tion to  the  building  abroad  of  American  fac- 
tories with  American  capital  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  pay  rolls  and  American 
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indtistrial  tcttvlty.  Tet  Michigan  manuftc- 
ttirers  have  Icund  it  necessary  to  buUd  exten- 
aive  lorelgn  plants  In  order  to  get  coeU  down 
to  a  competitive  basis  in  world  markets.  Sev- 
eral planu  built  in  Europe  by  Michigan  In- 
duatry  would  not  have  had  to  be  built,  and 
would  not  have  been  built  on  the  direct 
teatlmony  of  th«  operators  had  the  cheap 
tranapcrtatlon  of  a  deep  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
been  available. 

So.  not  only  la  lack  of  a  deep  sea  channel 
holding  the  great  Midwest  back  from  its  full 
potential  development  but  it  has  forced  emi- 
gration overseas  of  American  capital  and  man- 
hours  of  labor  through  lack  of  completion  of 
only  3  percent  of  the  entire  St.  Lawrence 
route. 

The  proa  and  cons  of  the  Great  Lakes  sea- 
way boll  down  to  this:  Sectional  selfishness 
as  contrasted  with  national  walfare.  Oppo- 
nents have  raised  specious  claims  unsup- 
ported by  facts.  Every  single  valid  negative 
argument  has  been  answered  by  factual  data 
compiled  by  surveys  carrying  the  full  weight 
of  the  authority  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Lacking  factual  arguments,  those  who 
would  kill  this  plan  for  the  betterment  of 
the  country  have  fallen  upon  the  familiar 
devices  of  trying  to  scare  labor  into  opposi- 
tion and  of  rattling  political  skeletons. 

Erery  official  survey  shows  that  labor  would 
tremendously  benefit,  including  miners,  rail- 
road workers,  farmers,  and  many  others. 

The  political  bogey  Is  answered  by  the 
record  President  Roosevelt  enthusiastically 
endorses  the  project.  He  was  preceded  in 
this  attitude  by  ex-Presldents  Hoover.  Ccol- 
Idge.  Harding.  Wilson,  and  Taft.  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike  have  put  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  above  party  politics.  They  have 
seen  it  as  a  great  boon  to  America. 

They  have  seen  It  In  the  statesmanlike  per- 
spective of  true  national  welfare — the  means 
of  opening  a  great  new  frontier  for  the  en- 
richment of  all  America. 


Sodal  Sccwity  Pngnm  Inadeqaate  for 
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Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  I  receive  letters  which  con- 
stitute real  evidence  of  the  failure  of  the 
social -security  law  to  benefit  aged  per- 
sons. Under  the  present  set-up.  the 
amount  of  funds  which  one  of  our  pio- 
neers can  receive  is  determined  by  the 
SUte  or  Its  municipal  subdivisions. 
They  call  it  cld-age  assistance.  If  a 
State  does  not  carry  out  its  responsibil- 
ity, then  the  aged  people  suffer. 

One  of  the  best  bits  of  evidence  that  I 
have  received,  showing  the  need  for  a 
national  old-age  pension  law.  is  con- 
tained In  a  letter  which  came  to  my  office 
today. 

I  have  had  many  other  letters  of  a 
similar  character.  I  do  not  here  use  the 
writer's  name  because  I  have  not  had 
permission  to  do  so.  but  the  facts  as  set 
forth  in  his  letter  to  me  are  as  follows; 


A  large  number  of  my  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, who  know  my  circumstances,  have  con- 
vinced me  that  I  should  write  to  you  and 
explain  my  problem. 

I  am  an  elderly  man  of  74  and  have  re- 
ceived old-age  pension  for  the  past  4  years. 
The  sum  has  been  $20.  This  money  was  sup- 
posed to  buy  my  clothes  and  pay  my  board, 
but  out  of  this  amount  I  have  tried  to  take 
care  of  my  wife. 

Others  have  received  clothes  and  such  and 
then  again  there  are  many  more  who  could 
not  get  these  things  through  their  local  relief. 
I  have  no  way  of  getting  to  town  or  having 
my  groceries  hauled  out  without  paying  for 
It  so  this  takes  a  small  amount  of  my  pen- 
sion, too. 

But  It  Is  this  that  I  wish  to  tell  you  about. 
In  January  of  this  year  my  wife  became  65 
and  upon  that  date  made  her  application 
for  old-age  pension.  On  April  1  this  year 
we  received  our  checks,  her  first,  and  Instead 
of  her  getting  a  small  additional  check,  my 
pension  was  cut  in  half  and  we  each  received 
a  check  for  $10.  no  more  than  I  alone  re- 
ceived. 

We  are  both  eligible  to  draw  a  pension  be- 
cause we  have  no  one  who  has  enough  to 
take  care  of  us.  One  son.  however,  furnishes 
us  with  a  small  house  and  gets  our  fuel.  But 
$20  won't  buy  our  food  and  clothing.  Right 
In  the  same  community  there  are  other 
couples  living  under  much  better  conditions 
than  which  my  wife  and  I  live  In,  and  they 
are  getting  from  $15  to  $22  each,  with  ex- 
tras for  medicine  and  arrangements  for  pur- 
chasing false  teeth.  Neither  my  wife  nor  I 
have  teeth  and  do  not  expect  to  get  any.  All 
we  ask  for  Is  enough  to  eat  and  wear. 

There  are  pending  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  various  national  old-age 
pension  bills.  I  do  not  here  undertake 
to  favor  one  bill  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other, but  I  want  to  point  out  that  all  of 
this  talk  when  the  Social  Security  Act 
was  passed  about  doing  something  for 
the  old  folks  was  just  talk,  and  there  is 
still  a  duty  to  pass  effective  legislation 
which  will  permit  our  aged  pensioners 
to  have  some  of  the  comforts  of  life  in 
their  old  age. 

This  case  of  a  man  74  years  of  age  with 
a  wife  65  years  of  age  and  getting  the 
magniflcient  sum  of  $20  a  month  clearly 
illustrates  the  failure  of  the  present 
social-security  law.  It  is  an  appeal  to 
Congress  to  do  something,  and  the  way 
to  handle  this  problem,  in  my  opinion. 
Is  to  pass  a  national  old-age  pension  law. 
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EDITORIAL  BY  BERRY  H    AKERS,  EDITOR 
OF  THE  FARMER,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN 


Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  expanded  A.  A.  A.  program 
as  recently  announced  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  must  be  studied  very  care- 


fully as  to  its  effects  upon  prices  farmers 
should  receive  for  their  commodities, 
produced  to  feed  our  Nation,  and  needed 
also  by  other  nations  today. 

The  announced  program  has  for  its 
purpose — and  I  agree  heartily  with  that 
purpose — the  encouragement  of  the  pro- 
duction of  food  products  for  those  nations 
facing  starvation  as  a  result  of  the  Euro- 
pean war.  By  its  purchase  power  the 
Government  proposes  to  hold  up  the  price 
of  hogs  at  Chicago  to  $9  per  hundred- 
weight; that  of  butter  at  31  cents  per 
pound;  and  that  of  eggs  at  22  cents  per 
dozen— all  Chicago  prices. 

These  assured  prices  are  all  below  par- 
ity. What  the  farmer  is  interested  in 
knowing  is  whether  these  prices  shall 
prove  to  be  a  ceiling  or  the  floor  of  the 
farm-price  structure. 

A  very  able  editorial  on  this  subject 
appears  in  this  week's  issue  of  The 
Farmer,  published  in  St.  Paul  and  edited 
by  Mr.  Berry  H.  Akers.  This  editorial, 
entitled  "The  A.  A.  A.'s  Expanded  Pro- 
gram," gives  much  food  for  thought  as 
does  also  one  entitled.  "Would  Keep 
Prices  Down,"  published  in  a  previous  is- 
sue of  The  Parmer. 

May  I  request  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  you  take  the  necessary  few 
minutes  to  read  both  of  these  editorials, 
printed  herewith  under  permission  ac- 
corded me: 

THE   A.    A.    A.   EXPANDED    PROCHAM 

The  A.  A.  A.  Is  expanding  Its  ever-normal 
granary  program  Into  a  food  program  which 
has  two  objectives :  First,  to  assure  us.  Great 
Britain,  and  her  allies  an  adequate  supply 
of  pork,  dairy,  and  poultry  products;  sec- 
ond, to  SEifeguard  the  Income  of  the  produc- 
ers of  these  products. 

To  accomplish  the  first  objective,  farmers 
are  being  asked  to  increase  pork  production 
by  raising  more  hogs  and  feeding  them  to 
heavier  weights;  by  milking  more  cows  and 
feeding  cows  more  grain;  by  raising  more 
chickens. 

To  accomplish  the  second  objective,  the 
Government  will  peg  the  prices  of  these 
products.  It  agrees  during  the  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1943.  to  keep  the  price  of  hogs 
at  Chicago  at  least  $9  a  hundred;  butter,  31 
cents  a  pound;  eggs,  22  cents  a  dozen;  and 
chickens.  15  cents  a  pound.  Prices  In  other 
markets  will  be  subject  to  the  usual  trade 
differentials.  They  are  based  on  existing 
price  relationships.  The  assumption  Is  they 
will  be  raised  If  the  prices  of  things  farmers 
buy  rise. 

The  net  result  to  date  has  been  an  Increase 
in  the  price  of  hogs  to  around  the  $9  level 
at  Chicago.  Butter,  chickens,  and  eggs  were 
selling  at  Chicago  at)ove  the  Government 
"peg"  prices  when  the  program  was  an- 
nounced. 

The  Government  will  support  the  price 
level  by  buying  in  the  open  market  for 
British  needs  and  for  relief  distribution. 
Whenever  prices  fall  below  the  Government's 
peggcd-prlce  level,  the  Government  will  step 
Into  the  market  and  buy  to  bring  them  up 
to  that  level  But  if  natural  demand  should 
cause  prices  to  rise  above  the  pegged -price 
level,  the  Goverimient  will  not  Interfere  un- 
less prices  become  unduly  high.  Then  the 
Government  will  become  a  seller  In  order  to. 
quoting  Secretary  Wlckard.  "stabilize  prices 
and  maintain  them  at  reasonable  levels." 
This  Is  not  price  fixing,  since  prices  can  go 
above  and  not  below  the  assured  levels. 

The  vital  part  of  the  new  plan  Is  Its  pur- 
pose to  assure  ample  quantities  of  feed.  The 
A.  A.  A.'s  corn  program  has  been  revised,  al- 
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lowing  producers  In  commercial  areas  to  in- 
crease corn  acreage  up  to  their  usual  acreage 
(about  40  percent  over  the  1941  allotments). 
The  proposed  com  marketing  quota  refer- 
endum for  next  fall  h&n  been  abandoned  and 
there  will  be  no  marketing  quotas  on  the 
1941  com  crop.  Government-owned  corn  will 
continue  to  be  avallabls  to  feeders  who  wish 
to  buy  it  at  existing  pri  ies.  There  are  around 
150,000.000  bushels  for  tale  at  65  to  69  cents  a 
bushel.  The  corn-loan  program  will  be  con- 
tinued for  1941  and  1912  at  the  existing  61- 
cent  level.  There  are  r  o  promises  to  Increase 
the  loan  rate,  and  the  A.  A.  A.  is  not  support- 
ing In  Congress  measur  ?s  designed  to  Increase 
the  rate. 

The  catch  In  the  reiflsed  corn  program  Is 
this:  The  grower  who  exceeds  his  allotment 
cannot  get  a  loan  on  his  1941  corn,  and  he 
will  forfeit  his  com  parity  and  corn  diver- 
sion payments  on  his  entire  crop.  He  will, 
however,  receive  con&jrvatlon  and  practice 
payments  if  he  stays  within  his  total  soil- 
depleting   allotment. 

Here  is  an  example '  how  the  revised  corn 
program  will  work.     We'll  assume  that  you 
have  a  corn  allotment  of  40  acres;  that  the 
normal   yield   Is   40  bushels.    If   you    plant 
within    the    allotment,    you    wUl    receive    a 
parity  payment  of  6  cents  a  bushel  and  a 
diversion  payment  of  9  cents,  a  total  of  $5.60 
an  acre  and  a  grand  total  of  $224.    U  you 
overplant  your  allotment  you  will  not  receive 
this  $224.  and   In  addition  will   forfeit  the 
right   to   get    a   corn   loan.    You   can  plant 
up  to   140  percent  of  the  allotment,  or  56 
acres,  and  still  receive  other  A.  A.  A.  pay- 
ments If  you  stay  within  the  total  soil-de- 
pleting   allotment.     If    you    plant    56   acres, 
you  are  betting  that  the  corn  produced  on 
the   16  acres  above  your  allotment  will   be 
more  valuable  as  hog  feed  than  the  $224  In 
payments  you  will  forfeit,  not  to  mention 
the  loss  of  the  right  to  borrow  on  your  corn. 
This  change  in  the  corn  program  has  re- 
ceived  a  mixed  reception  from  farmers     It 
is  a  question  whether  the  net  income  from 
growing  more  hogs  to  feed  the  corn  produced 
on  extra  acres  will  offset  tht-  loss  of  special 
benefit  payments  and  the  assurance  of  price 
stabUlty   through    th.;    loan    program.     Each 
farmer  must  figure  this  out  as  it  applies  to 
his  particular  situation,  but  our  guess  is  that 
most  com  farmers  outside  of  "cash  corn'  and 
drought  areas  wUl  stay  within  their  allot- 
ments.   This  is  the  wish  of  Secretary  Wlckard. 
who  said  In  his  official  announcement  that 
"because  of  the  ample  feed  supplies  on  hand, 
most    producers   should    plant   within    their 
com  allotments." 

The  A.  A.  A.  has  already  begun  a  drive  to 
Induce  farmers  to  plant  within  their  corn 
acreage  allotments  this  year.  This  drl^e. 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  revised  pro- 
gram penalizes  the  farmer  who  Increases 
acreage,  leads  one  to  wonder  whether  the 
AAA  actually  wants  more  corn,  except  in 
deficient  areas.  Probably  the  desire  is  to 
first  use  up  supplies  on  hand. 

The  food  program  is  a  compromise  between 
tactions  In  the  administration  favoring  low 
prices  and  those  favcrlng  higher  prices.  lUe 
Ill-advised  statement  of  Secretary  Knox,  to 
which  we  referred  last  Issue,  that  cheap  food 
keeps  the  working  man  happy,  and  similar 
outbursts  by  other  Government  officials, 
brought  widespread  protests  from  farm  sec- 
tions To  satisfy  those  who  want  low  prices, 
assurance  was  given  the  consumer  groups 
that  If  prices  rise  unduly  the  Government 
wlU  see  that  they  are  put  back  down  tn  fair 
levels  and  that  farmers  will  Increase  pro- 
duction of  corn,  hogs,  milk,  chickens,  and 


The  present  parity  price  for  hogs  Is  $8.24 
(around  $10  at  Chicago) ;  35  cents  for  butter- 
fat;  14.6  cents  for  chickens;  US  cents  for 
eggs,  all  at  the  farm.  The  assured  prices  are 
all  below  parity.  The  question  now  Is 
whether  the  assured  prices  will  be  the  ceiling 
or  the  floor  of  the  price  structure.  If  they 
prove  to  be  the  celling,  farmers  will  protest 
with  all  their  might.  They  have  not  sought 
inflated  prices,  but  they  are  entitled  to,  at 
least,  parity  prices. 

WOtJU)    KEEP    PRICES    DOWN 

One  of  the  notions  which  Just  will  not  die 
Is  that,  regardless  of  how  high  wages  go.  how 
high  taxes  go  and  how  high  other  prices  go. 
food  should  be  cheap.  Much  progress  has 
been  made  In  recent  years  In  correcting  this 
notion,  but  that  It  isn't  dead  is  indicated  by 
the  desire  of  many  high  officials  In  Washing- 
ton, especially  within  the  Navy  and  the  Army, 
to  prevent  the  cost  of  living  from  rising. 

Frank  Knox.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  re- 
cently told  Congress:  "I  was  tremendously 
gratified,  when  back  In  Chicago  recently,  to 
find  that  food  prices  have  gone  down,  which 
Is  the  best  thing  In  the  world  to  keep  labor 
satisfied.  What  I  would  like  Is  to  see  wages 
stabilized  and  prices  kept  dovm;  because  you 
cannot  keep  wages  stabilized  If  the  prices  of 
the  things  the  man  is  buying  are  going  up." 
How  about  keeping  the  farmer  satisfied? 
He  is  contributing  to  defense  In  low  prices, 
long  hours,  and  efficient  and  abundant  pro- 
duction. If  It  Is  essential  to  provide  work- 
ers with  low -cost  food  to  keep  them  satis- 
fied, It  will  be  necessary  to  Increase  Govern- 
ment subsidies  to  farmers,  not  to  keep  them 
satisfied  but  to  enable  them  to  hang  onto 
their  farms  and  remain  out  of  bankruptcy. 
The  farmer  can't  be  expected  to  make  all  the 
sacrifices,  even  In  the  name  of  national  de- 
fense. Until  farm  prices  reach  parity,  the 
cost  of  living  should  go  up  enough  to  reim- 
burse farmers  for  the  Increased  cost  of  the 
things  they  will  need  to  buy. 

Wages  paid  to  labor  before  defense  activi- 
ties started  were  the  highest  In  peace-time 
history.  Many  Increases  have  been  granted 
since  our  Industry  began  going  on  a  war- 
time basis.  Strikes  involving  higher  pay. 
shorter  hours,  and  changed  working  condi- 
tions which  increase  manufacturing  costs, 
have  tied  up  scores  of  Industrial  plants, 
many  of  which  are  producing  materials  for 
cur  defense.  Two  of  the  largest  farm -equip- 
ment plants  are  Involved  In  strikes.  With- 
out Judging  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
workers'  demands,  we  aU  know  that  strikes 
are  costly  and  that  Increased  costs  mean 
higher  prices.  Farmers  who  buy  will  have 
to  pay  the  higher  prices. 

The  cost  of  farm  products  which  enter 
into  living  costs  are  only  a  small  part  of 
what  employed  workers  spend.  The  wheat 
farmer  gets  only  about  1  cent  from  a  loaf  of 
bread  that  sells  for  8  or  9  cents.  The  to- 
bacco farmer  gets  only  a  cent  and  a  half  of 
the  price  of  a  package  of  cigarettes.  Parity 
prices,  therefore,  would  raise  only  slightly 
the  cost  of  food,  assuming  that  processing 
costs  vrere  stabilized.  Often  the  worker  who 
cries  loudest  about  the  cost  of  food  wUl  pay, 
without  a  groan,  higher  prices  for  luxuries 
which  Increase  his  Joy  of  living. 

Farmers  are  not  expecting  boom  prices, 
knowing  that  In  the  long  run  they  do  more 
harm  than  good.  But  they  have  the  right 
to  expect  parity  of  Income  with  other  groups. 
The  Government's  promise  of  parity  prices  Is 
BtlU  a  promise,  and.  instead  of  expressing 
gratification  over  the  low  cost  of  Uvlng,  aU 
Government  officials  should  be  atrlvlng  to 
make  good  the  promise. 


Iowa  Leads  tbc  Nttioii  in  Many  Ficlda  •i 
Endeavor 
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AR-nCLE    FROM    THE    HAMPTON     (IOWA) 
CHRONICLE 


Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  arti- 
cle which  appeared  recently  In  the 
Hampton  Chronicle,  of  Hampton.  Iowa: 

(From  the  Hiunpton  (Iowa)   Chronicle) 

DO  TOU  KNOW  lOWAT      BXHX  ABC  SOMS  rACTS 

LEADS      THZ      MATION      Ilf      MANY      nXUM      OF 
XNOXAVOK 

Although  Iowa  ranks  sixteenth  In  popula- 
tion and  twenty-third  In  area  of  land,  the 
State  ranks: 

In  value  of  com.  oau.  horace.  hoga.  and 
poultry,  first. 
In  value  of  farm  lands  and  buildings,  flrat. 
In  combined  value  of  livestock,  first. 
In  total  value  of  farm  property,  first. 
In  farm  land  improved  (95  6  percent),  ftrst. 
In  value  of  farm  machinery,  first. 
Tvi'enty-five  percent   of  all   grade   1   farm 
land  of  the  United  States  U  within  the  Stat© 
of  Iowa.    Seventy-five  percent  of  all  grade  1 
farm  land  of  the  United  States  Is  within  260 
miles  of  the  center  of  Iowa. 

The  farms  of  five  Iowa  counties  (Sioux. 
Oawford,  Shelby.  Kossuth,  and  Plymouth) 
exceed  In  value  the  farms  of  either  Massa- 
chusetts. Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Wyoming. 
New  Mexico,  or  Utah. 

The  farms  of  10  Iowa  counties  (Cedar, 
Clinton.  Crawford.  Jasper.  Kossuth.  Marshsll, 
Polk,  Plymouth,  Shelby,  and  Sioux)  exceed 
In  value  the  fjirms  In  any  one  of  the  State* 
of  South  Carolina.  Maryland.  Florida,  Idaho. 
Maine,  New  Hiimpshlre,  Delaware,  New  Mex- 
ico, or  Utah. 

Iowa  has  one  of  the  finest  road  systems 
m  the  Nation  with  over  40.000  miles  of  sur- 
faced roads.  The  State  Is  seventh  of  all  SUtea 
In  paving  and  fourteenth  In  total  surfaced 

roads. 

Iowa's  soil  produces  more  wealth  each 
year  than  all  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  wealth  of  Iowa  1*  over  $10,000,000,000. 

One-tenth  of  all  the  food  producU  in  the 
United  States  come  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 

But  ahe  doM  not  only  produce  food;  the 
factories  of  Iowa  In  1887  bad  an  output  wortlt 
$709,458,428. 

Iowa's  grain  product*  for  1B39  totaled  flBS.* 
190,000  bushels.  This  amount  divided  by 
Iowa's  number  of  square  mUea — 66.686—  glvet 
an  average  of  12,660  buabels  per  square  mile. 
No  other  Statu  begins  to  equal  theae  figtvea. 

The  per  caplU  wealth  for  Iowa  Is  $4,322. 
The  per  capita  wealth  for  the  remainder  of 
the  United  States  is  $2,686. 

The  farms  of  Iowa  are  worth  more  than 
the  combined  farms  of  the  11  8Ut«a  of  Main*. 
New    Hampshire,    Veroooot,    MaMaitiWMtti, 
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Rhode  Island.  Connecticut.  New  Jersey.  Dela- 
ware. Maryland.  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

Iowa  has  221  986  farms.  The  average  size 
of  each  Is  about  155  acres,  and  the  value 
of  these  farms  and  the  properly  thereon  la 
over  four  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars. 

No  point  In  Iowa  Is  over  12  miles  from 
•  railroad,  and  no  one  wallta  to  the  railroad 
•Utlon,  as  Iowa  has  a  total  of  over  670.800 
cars. 

The  value  of  the  farm  products  produced 
m  Iowa  m  one  year  Is  greater  than  all  the 
go\d  that  has  been  produced  in  Alaska  In  the 
89  years  since  the  United  States  purchased 
Alaska. 


Norway  Contmaet  BraTc  Struffle  for 
Frceidom,  Popular  GoTemmcDt,  and 
International  Decency 
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STATEMENT  BY  THE  MINISTER  OP  NOR- 
WAY. HON.  WILHELM  MORGENSTIERNE. 
ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  INVA- 
SION OF  NORWAY.  APRIL  9.  1941 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent  granted 
by  my  colleagues.  I  desire  to  insert  in  the 
RscoRO  the  statement  by  the  Minister  of 
Norway.  Hon.  Wilhelm  Morgenstieme.  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  invasion  of  Nor- 
way. April  9. 1941.  The  American  people 
will  endorse  and  applaud  this  courageous 
expression  of  the  hopes,  Ideals,  aspira- 
ti<ms,  and  heroic  struggle  of  the  people 
of  Norway  to  retain  and  regain  her  free- 
dom and  independence  and  the  fact  that 
Norway,  in  the  words  of  Minister  Mor- 
genstieme. "fights  now  for  freedom, 
popular  government,  and  International 
decency." 

The  statement  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  year  ago  today  there  was  perpetrated  an 
act  which  will  go  down  as  one  of  the  most  das- 
tardly crimes  of  history.  In  the  dark,  early 
hours  of  April  9.  Nazi  Germany,  without  warn- 
Ing.  without  the  least  provocation  on  our  part, 
attacked  peaceful  Norway. 

We  could  not  Immediately  grasp  that  such 
brutality,  such  deceit,  could  really  happen. 
We  thought  the  German  people  were  our 
friends.  But  there  they  were,  their  warships 
in  our  harbors,  their  wings  over  our  heads. 
their  tourists  and  spies  and  "fifth  colvunnlsts." 
posing  a^  friends.  In  our  midst. 

In  spite  of  the  suddenness  and  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  the  attack.  King  Haakon  and  the 
Government  of  Norway  did  not  waver  or  hesi- 
tate. They  turned  down  indignantly  the  hu- 
miliating terms  submitted  to  them  by  the 
Nazis  and  made  known  their  determination 
to  fight  to  the  finish  for  the  freedom  and  In- 
dependence of  our  country.  The  Norwegian 
people  then,  as  always  before,  preferred  to  die 
on  their  feet  rather  than  live  on  their  knees. 


After  a  heroic  fight  of  2  months  on  Nor- 
wegian soil.  King  Haakon  and  the  legal  Nor- 
wegian Government  took  up  temporary  resi- 
dence In  England  from  where  they  continue 
to  direct  our  war  of  independence. 

The  central  fact  today  on  this  solemn  anni- 
versary Is  that  Norway  Is  formally  and  actually 
at  war  with  the  country  which  fell  upoa  us. 
Our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  pilots  are  training 
In  Norwegian  camps  In  Great  Britain  and 
Canada.  Our  warships  are  fighting  side  by 
Bide  with  oiu-  friends  and  allies,  the  British. 
Our  great  merchant  marine  of  about  4.000,000 
tons  and  25.000  sailors  is  sailing  the  seven  seas 
under  the  Norwegian  flag  and  Norwegian  man- 
agement, carrying  supplies  to  ovir  common 
battle  front. 

We  shall  stay  In  this  great  fight  until  vic- 
tory has  been  won,  until  we  have  accom- 
plished our  Irreducible  war  alms;  first  to 
clear  Norwegian  soil  of  every  foreign  Invader, 
then  to  Join  with  our  friends  and  allies  In 
muzzling  permanently  the  ruthless  aggres- 
sors, which  for  some  time  have  been  run- 
ning amuck  In  the  world  challenging  the 
peace,  freedom,  and  very  existence  of  civilized 
peoples. 

In  spite  of  the  tragedy  which  has  befallen 
our  Nation  and  our  beautiful  land  and  which 
on  this  day  fills  us  with  peculiar  bitterness, 
we  feel  deeply  grateful  that  our  leaders  and 
our  people  from  the  first  moment  chose  the 
path  of  honor  and  resistance;  that  today 
Norway  is  definitely  and  prominently  amongst 
the  nations  which  did  not  submit,  but  chal- 
lenged the  aggressor  and  fought — and  fights 
now — for  freedom,  popular  government,  and 
International  decency. 

Not  only  the  free  Norwegians  abroad  but 
oiir  hard-pressed  countrymen  at  home,  who 
are  standing  up  so  magnificently  against  the 
Nazi  terror,  realize  with  deep  Satisfaction 
that  we  are  on  the  right  and  winning  side  In 
this  World  War  of  liberty— the  most  mo- 
mentous crusade  In  human  history.  As  sure 
as  day  follows  night,  men  of  good  will  In  all 
lands  shall  repel  the  onslaught  of  the  powers 
of  barbarism  and  darkness  against  all  that 
civilization  means  and  is. 

Our  heart  goes  out  In  this  hour  to  the 
people  of  Norway  under  the  iron  heel  of  the 
oppres.sors.  but  whose  spirit  Is  unbroken  and 
marches  on  It  goes  out  to  the  British  and 
their  inspired  leader  and  all  their  Allies,  who 
today,  with  unsurpassed  valor,  are  bearing  the 
brunt  of  battle.  Our  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion go  out  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who,  with  extraordinary  vision  for 
years,  has  perceived  and  understood  the  dead- 
ly threat  facing  the  worjd  today  and  who, 
with  uncqualed  clarity  and  force,  has  given 
expression  to  the  thoughts  and  aspirations 
of  free  men  and  women  everjrwhere. 


The  Hopkins  Appointment 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BOSTON  (MASS.) 
POST.  AN  INDEPENDENT  DEMOCRATIC 
NEWSPAPER 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 


the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post: 
(From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post  J 

THE  HOPKINS  APPOINTMENT 

Harry  Hopkins,  friend  and  confidant  of  the 
President,  has  had  a  career  which  will  make 
historians  gasp  many  years  from  now. 

The  country  has  probably  never  seen  such 
a  meteoric  rise  from  humble  beginnings. 
Mr.  Hopkins,  with  none  of  the  qualltlES  which 
we  commonly  consider  as  necessary  adjuncts 
to  greatness,  now  occupies  one  of  the  most 
Important  positions  In  the  Government  In 
one  of  the  most  Important  epochs  of  our 
history. 

He  wsis  yesterday  appointed  supervisor  of 
the  purchases  in  the  greatest  spending  pro- 
gram of  all  time.  He  comes  to  this  Job  with 
none  of  the  training  commonly  required  for 
even  a  far  less  Important  position. 

He  will  regulate  vast  buying  of  war  mate- 
rials, yet  he  never  has  been  either  a  purchas- 
ing agent  or  a  soldier.  He  will  allocate  con- 
tracts for  some  of  the  mightiest  war  machines 
ever  conceived  by  man,  and  he  probably  has 
not  the  faintest  Idea  of  their  construction, 
their  functions,  or  their  eventual  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hopkins  represents  more  than  a  mere 
political  freak,  to  our  way  of  thinking. 

He  Is  a  representative  of  a  class  of  people 
who  have  succeeded  In  becoming.  In  war 
and  in  peace,  one  of  the  most  Influential 
single  factors  In  modern  government.  They 
have  literally  ridden  to  power  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  poor.  They  have  found,  much  to  their 
surprise,  that  they  can  outshine  the  gaudiest 
politicians,  the  most  Impressive  men  of 
finance,  the  most  astute  laviryers,  and  the 
sagest  generals  and  admirals. 

This  class  is  that  of  the  social-service 
worker,  comparatively  new  in  the  professional 
field,  yet  one  which  has  changed  the  face  of 
America  and  the  conception  of  the  relation- 
ship of  government  to  the  people,  in  the  short 
time  that  It  has  been  In  authority. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  an  obscure  social-service 
worker  back  In  1928.  acting  as  director  of  a 
tuberculosis  association. 

He  came  to  New  York  from  a  little  college 
In  Iowa  and  got  his  first  experience  In  the 
world  running  a  camp  for  underprivileged 
boys. 

He  had  his  ups  and  downs.  His  salary  was 
small.  Yet  he  managed  to  rub  elbows  with 
rich  and  socially  prominent  people  who  were 
interested  In  uplift.  How  well  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  might  well  be 
read  by  every  schoolboy  In  the  country. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  "discovered"  him  and  she 
saw  to  It  that  he  met  the  right  people.  One 
of  the-se  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  a  social- 
minded  man  himself.  The  rest  of  the  story 
Is  well  known. 

Washington  has  long  considered  that  his 
amazing  luck  In  rising  to  astronomical  heights 
In  the  country's  affairs  was  due  to  his  ability 
to  be  a  "useful  man"  to  the  most  powerful 
Presidential  character  that  we  have  seen  In 
modern  times. 

But  It  Is  hardly  conceivable  that,  such  a 
brilliant  man  as  the  President  could  entrust 
Hopkins  with,  for  example,  the  political 
maneuverlngs  of  the  1940  convention,  the 
liaison  with  Winston  Churchill  in  England, 
and  the  present  herculean  task  of  war  pur- 
chases under  the  lend-lease  plan  if  he  were 
merely  a  "useful  man." 

He  certainly  wields  an  Influence  and  the 
mystery  of  It  has  long  bewildered  the  thinking 
people  of  the  Nation. 
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Nan  Occupation  of  Norway  . 
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or 
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Friday.  April  18.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  MINISTER  OF  NORWAY 
BEFORE  MINNESOTA  LEGISLATURE 


Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Wilhelm  Morgenstieme,  Min- 
ister of  Norway  before  the  Minnesota 
Legislature  at  St.  Paul,  on  April  10.  1941. 
in  which  he  describes  the  Nazi  occupa- 
tion of  Norway  and  what  has  happened 
subsequently. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

I  want  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  Invit- 
ing me  to  address  this  Joint  session  of  the 
Legislature  of  Minnesota.  When  I  first  came 
to  St.  Paul  in  1911 — 30  years  ago — then 
a  young  secretary  at  the  Norwegian  Legation 
In  Washington,  it  never  entered  my  mind 
that  such  an  honor  would  come  to  me. 

You  see,  Minnesota  is  a  name  very  close  to 
Norwegian  hearts.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  my  countrymen  and  their  descend- 
ants have  taken  a  part,  yes;  a  very  significant 
part  in  making  this  great  State  what  It  is 
today.  They  have  found  a  warm  welcome 
and  happy  homes  here  and  a  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  congenial  indeed  to 
every  Norwegian  man  and  woman. 

It  did  me  good  to  see  the  statue  of  my  old, 
fatherly  friend  Knute  Nelson,  outside  this 
building.  Perhaps,  some  day.  be  will  be 
Joined  by  Le«f  Eriksson. 

Yes;  I  am  happy  to  be  with  you.  I  shall 
tell  you  the  facts  and  the  truth  about  the 
Norwegian  situation.  I  am  not  interested, 
and  I  am  sure  you  are  not  Interested  in  any- 
tl^Jng  else.  I  do  not  believe  In  propaganda— 
in  the  sense  in  which  It  Is  sometimes  carried 
on  these  days.  But,  I  do  believe  that  In  a 
democracy  It  is  a  fine  thing  and  a  necessary 
thing  that  facts  from  all  the  world  should  be 
presented  to  the  people  In  order  that  they 
may  be  in  a  position  to  make  up  their  own 
mind  on  every  Important  issue. 

It  sometimes  used  to  be  said  that  Norway 
was  a  very  beautiful,  but  a  poor  country. 
The  latter  may  have  been  true  In  earlier 
times,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  we  had  not 
fully  developed  the  possibilities  of  our  soil, 
and  forests,  mines,  waterfalls,  shipping,  fish- 
eries. We  discovered  gradually  that  Norway 
was  potentially  a  rich  country  offering  pcs- 
sibillties  of  a  secure  and  even  comfortable 
livelihood  for  our  3,000.000  people.  Particu- 
larly since  the  turn  of  the  century  we  had 
made  great  strides  toward  the  full  utilisation 
of  ovir  nattxral  resources. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  development  went 
efforts  to  secure  a  fair  distribution  of  the 
things  with  which  Providence  had  blessed 
Norway.  We  tried  to  build  a  democracy 
which  would  give  the  people,  all  the  people, 
not  only  political  rights  and  freedom,  but 
also  the  economic  basis  necessary  for  true 
freedom  and  a  fuller  life. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  here  to  go  ftirther 
Into  this  phase  of  our  national  life,  describ- 
ing oxir  social  insiuance  systems,  our  school 


system,  housing  policies,  otir  cooperatlTes, 
the  building  of  hospitals,  and  other  institu- 
tions for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  we  had  succeeded  through  s 
series  of  economic  and  social  reforms  and 
State  activities — made  possible  by  the  steady 
development  of  our  natural  resources — to 
reach  a  rather  high  level  of  national  life  and 
general  well-being.  Though,  of  course,  we 
had  not  reached  perfection  by  any  means, 
we  felt  that  we  were  on  our  way. 

Together  with  this  development  in  Norway 
went  a  devotion  to  and  belief  In  international 
cooperation  and  peace.  The  Norwegians  were 
among  the  pioneers  in  the  field  of  Interna- 
tional agreements  to  secure  peace  and  un- 
derstanding between  nations.  The  great 
Swedish  Industrialist  and  benefactor,  Alfred 
Nobel,  who  donated  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  from  which  the  annual  Nobel  prises 
are  being  paid,  left  It  to  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Norwegian  Parliament  to  dis- 
tribute the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

For  126  years  the  Norwegian  people  had  not 
known  war;  our  little  war  with  Sweden  in 
1814  was  har  y  more  than  some  frontier 
skirmishes.  We  had  gradually  come  to  feel 
that  anything  as  cruel  and  inhuman  and 
senseless  as  war — mass  murder  of  fellow  be- 
ings— could  not  happen  to  us  who  only 
wished  to  live  in  peace  and  brotherly  rela- 
tions with  all  other  nations.  We  in  Norway 
were  thinking  that  the  well-being  and  the 
cultural  and  spirittial  development  of  the 
people,  all  the  people,  was  the  thing  that 
really  mattered.  That  schools  and  hospitals 
and  decent  homes  for  happy  human  beings 
were  more  important  than  a  fortress  or  a 
warship.  We  were  rather  proud.  I  hope  not 
too  much  BO.  to  have  given  to  the  world 
leaders  In  many  fields  of  human  endeavor: 
Ibsen.  BJornson.  Sigrld  Undset.  Frldtjof  Nan- 
sen,  Roald  Amundsen,  Grieg.  Sindlng,  only 
to  mention  a  few.  Some  people  will  say  now 
that  we  erred,  that  we  were  too  optimistic. 
Perhaps  we  were.  In  spite  of  everything 
which  has  happened,  however,  I  ai^  not  con- 
vinced that  the  ultimate  verdict  will  not  be 
that  it  is  better  to  error  on  the  side  of  civ- 
Uization  and  humanity  than  on  the  side  of 
ruthlessness. 

When  the  war  between  Germany  and  the 
Allies  broke  out  in  September  1939,  it  came 
as  a  terrible  shock  to  us — as  to  everyone  elpe. 
We  were  determined  to  remain  neutral.  We 
believed  that,  wanting  nothing  from  anybody, 
we  had  a  right  to  demand  that  our  neutrality 
be  respected.  We  so  informed  the  warring 
powers.  And  from  then  on  we  scrupulously 
maintained  an  absolute  neutrality,  without 
fear  or  favor.  We  hoped  and  prayed  that  In 
this  way  the  war  would  pews  by  our  door,  and 
that  when  the  skies  cleared  we  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  our  peaceful  develop- 
ment toward  a  happy  future  for  otor  people. 
Then  suddenly,  on  April  9,  1940,  in  the  dead 
of  night,  Nasi-Oermany  attacked  us,  without 
warning,  without  the  least  provocation  on 
our  part.  We  could  not  understand  it.  We 
thought  the  German  people  had  friendly 
feelings  for  tis.  But  now,  suddenly,  their 
war  ships  were  in  our  harbors,  their  wings 
over  our  heads,  their  tourists,  and  spies,  and 
fifth  columnists,  posing  as  friends,  were  in 
our  midst. 

Our  towns,  and  villages,  and  farmhouses 
were  bombed  and  burned,  our  men,  wooien, 
and  children  were  ruthlessly  machine-gunned. 
Naturally  our  people  were  dumbfounded. 
It  took  a  little  time  to  realize  that  such  bru- 
tality, such  deceit,  could  really  happen.  But 
soon,  very  soon,  the  Norwegians  rallied  and 
fiercely  defended  themselves  against  the  in- 
vader. 

I  shall  not  here  give  any  detailed  account 
of  the  war  In  Norway. 

Unfortunately,  as  you  ma.   remember,  cer- 
tain reports  immediately  following  the  Inva- 


sion creatsd  a  very  unfavorable  Imprraakm. 
We  still  meet  and  have  to  combat  some  of 
the  allegations  made  st  that  time.  It  appears 
now  that  those  who  sent  such  reports  were 
no  doubt  in  good  faith,  but  unfamiliar  with 
Norwegian  conditions  and  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  people.  It  was  said  that  ths 
population  ot  Oslo  was  indifferent  to  what 
happened,  that  they  stood  silently  gazing  at 
the  German  troops  marching  through  the 
streets  of  their  city  Now.  what  would  yon 
expect?  Oslo  was  an  absolutely  open  city. 
There  were  no  soldiers  to  defend  It.  The 
people  were  told  over  the  radio — which  was 
in  the  Lands  of  the  Germans— that  the  Oov- 
ernmen.  had  decided  that  there  should  be  no 
resistance. 

The  people  could  have  been  no  more  sur- 
prised. If  the  people  of  Mars  had  descended 
upon  them  They  did  what  the  unarmed, 
civilian  population  of  Prague  had  done  be- 
fore them,  what  the  unarmed,  civilian  popu- 
lation of  Brussels  and  Paris  did  after  them — 
they  watched  in  sUence  and  consternation — 
but  certainly  not  with  indifference — the 
enemy  msrching  into  their  city.  If  you  look 
at  the  photographs  taken  in  the  streets  of 
Oslo  on  AprU  9.  you  will  see  that  the  faces 
of  old  snd  young  express  deep  resentment 
and  contempt,  against  those  who  at  night 
broke  into  our  peaceful  city  and  country. 

And  as  soon  as  the  actual  situation  became 
clear  to  them,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
men  managed  to  escape  from  Oslo  and  Joined 
the  Norwegian  forces  which  were  t>elng  or- 
ganized ru>rth  of  the  capital. 

I  do  not  believe  thRt  either  the  extent  or 
the  valor  of  the  fighting  in  Norway  during 
April  and  May  last  year  have  been  generally 
recognized.  Do  you  all  realize,  for  instance, 
that  about  one-third  of  the  entire  Orrman 
Navy  was  destroyed  in  the  Oslofjord.  outside 
Krlstlnnsand.  at  Narvik,  and  In  other  placet 
along  the  Norwegian  coast? 

We  have  ro  abcolutrly  authentic  figures 
about  the  number  of  German  soldiers  who 
lost  their  lives  In  the  Norwegian  campaign. 
Bcme  very  high  figures  have  been  mentioned. 
I  believe  I  make  a  conservative  statement, 
however,  when  I  say  that  about  30.000  Ger- 
mans lost  their  lives  in  warships  and  trans- 
ports on  their  way  to  Norway,  and  that  addi- 
tional 40.000  soldiers  were  killed  in  action 
on  Norwegian  soil  This  I  think  will  show 
that  there  was  some  real  fighting  going  on, 
and  that  the  Norwegian  adventure  was  not 
the  walk -over  for  the  Nazla  which  some  peo- 
ple mistakenly  may  have  thought. 

There  was  also  at  the  time  of  the  Invasion 
a  great  deal  of  talk — based  upon  erroneous 
reports  from  Oslo — about  treason  among  the 
Norwegians.  T^ls.  of  course,  has  been 
shown  again  and  again  not  to  be  true.  But 
in  case  any  lingering  doubt  should  remsin 
in  this  respiect.  I  want  to  state  here  definitely 
and  explicitly  that  apart  from  one  or  two 
conspicuous  and  well-known  esoepttons 
there  was  no  such  treason  by  our  own  peo- 
ple It  was  the  invaders,  the  Nazis  wbo  were 
themselves  responsible  for  sU  the  deceit  snd 
trickery  which  took  place. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  compare 
the  Norwegian  war  unfavorably  with  the 
wars  of  the  Finns  and  of  the  Greeks.  Now. 
I  do  not  be'.leve  that  anyone  could  admire 
more  than  I  do  the  splendid,  epic  fights  of 
those  two  nations.  They  will  go  down  in 
history  among  the  great  fighU  of  small  cour- 
ageous nations  to  defend  their  liberty  and 
independence. 

But  It  should  be  rememt>ered.  In  all  fair- 
ness, that  the  ciromiEtances  which  the  Finns 
and  the  Greeks  had  to  face  were  different 
in  two  very  important  respects  from  what 
the  Norwegians  had  to  face.  In  the  first 
place  neither  the  Finns  nor  the  Greeks  were 
attacked  by  the  Germans— but  by  certain 
other  powers. 
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In  the  •econd  place  FlnUnd  and  Greece 
had  had  aerUxus  dlvergendea  with  the  re- 
spective powers  and  crlilcal  negotiations  had 
been  going  on  for  many  weeks  When  war 
came  it  was  more  or  leas  expected.  The  Nor- 
wegians on  the  other  hand  had  no  reason  to 
foresee  any  clash  with  Germany,  and  the 
attack  found  us.  as  I  sala  before,  abjolutely 
unprepared  and  unmoblllted. 

In  spite  of  thU.  the  Norwegian  people  re- 
fused to  be  overwhelmed,  to  give  In.    They 
would  rather  die  on  their  feet  than  live  on 
their  knees.     By  their  own  record  the  Nor- 
wegian jjeople  have  taken  their  place  defi- 
nitely among  those  nations  which  stood  up 
and  fought  the  aggressors.    They  belong  with 
the  Finns  and   the  Greeks,  and  those  other 
nations  which  valiantly  resisted.   They  belong 
also.  I  am   happy   to  say.  definitely  among 
thcae  nations  which  may  benefit  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Lend-Lease  Act.     And  let  me 
emphasize  In  this  connection  that  the  assut- 
ance  which  the  I»rc8tdent  and  Congress  of  the 
United  Sutes  have  decided  to  extend  to  coun- 
tries resisting  aggression,  yes,  the  assistance 
which   goes    to   our   friend   and   ally.   Great 
Britain,    now.  la  also   assistance   to   Norway 
and   the   Norwegian   people.     Our  fate   and 
future  and  freedom  Is  bound  up  Intimately 
with    a   victory   for   Britain   and   her    allies. 
Without  such   victory  we,  too.   are  doomed. 
Your  assistance  brings  nearer  the  day  when 
your  friends,  the  Norwegian  people,  shall  re- 
gain their  beautiful  country  and  be  masters 
once  more  In  their  own  house.     Then  they 
shall   be  able  to  continue  their  Interrupted 
forward    march    toward    the    realization    of 
those  Ideals  which  we  share  with  you  and 
other  free  democratic  nations.    Yes;   aid  to 
Britain  Is  aid  to  Norway. 

After  2  long  months,  from  April  9  to  June 
7.  last  year,  during  which  the  Norwegian 
people  fought  stubbornly  and  almost  single- 
handed  against  the  overwhelming  forces  of 
the  enemy,  we  were  at  last  forced  to  give  up 
temporarily  the  fight  on  Norwegian  soil. 

8ut»equent  evenU  have  proved,  and  history 
will  record.  I  am  sure,  the  wisdom  and  cour- 
age of  King  Haakon  and  the  Nygaardsvo'.d 
GovernmeBt  In  chooelng  the  path  of  resist- 
ance and  honor  Instead  of  submitting  to  the 
slave  terms  offered  by  the  invaders.  Experi- 
ences of  other  countries  have  shown  only  too 
clearly  what  it  means  to  negotiate  with  an 
adversary  without  the  elementary  notions  of 
decency  and  fair  dealing.  To  enter  into  ne- 
gotlaUona  with  Nazi  Germany  la  to  give  your 
little  finger  to  the  evil  one — to  invite  pene- 
tration, deceit,  and  ultimate  absorption— 
without  even  the  moral  satisfaction  of  going 
down  fighting. 

King  Haakon.  Crown  Prince  Olav.  and  the 
legal  Norwegian  Government  are  today  car- 
rying on  the  fight  from  England.  This  is  in 
fxjll  accordance  with  the  Norwegian  Constitu- 
tion, as  well  as  with  the  explicit  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Norwegian  Parliament,  voted  at 
lU  last  meeting  on  April  0,  1940. 
The  free  Norwegian  Government  In  lx)ndon 
^ls4oday  fully  recognized  by  every  goverrunent 
In  the.irorld  except  the  one  which  attacked 
us.  and  lis  puppets. 

Under  it*  direction,  about  90  percent  of  our 
merchant  marine — about  4.000,000  tons  and 
25.000  sailors — la  sailing  the  aeven  seas  tinder 
the  Norwegian  flag. 

The  Norwegian  foreign  service  la  funcUon- 
Ing  all  over  the  world,  and  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  preparations  for  the  day  when  we 
shall  all  return  to  a  free  Norway.  In  Wash- 
ington, for  instance,  the  Norwegian  Legation 
la  larger  than  at  any  time  In  its  history.  Oxir 
personnel  Is  four  times  what  it  was  in  April 
1940.  and  we  have  had  continually  to  enlarge 
our  premises. 

Norwegian  training  campe  have  been  esUb- 
llahed  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Canada,  and 


Norwegian  units  will  soon  be  In  the  thick 
of  the  fight  at  the  side  of  our  Allies.  Nor- 
wegian ships  are  already  actively  cooperating 
with  our  friends  the  British. 

The  Norwegian  Government  carried  to 
safety  our  gold,  thus  preventing  It  from  fall- 
ing Into  the  hands  of  those  who  broke  Into 
our  country.  It  Is  being  safeguarded  for 
the  Norwegian  people  until  the  day  when 
they  shall  once  more  be  master  in  their  own 
house. 

Norway  has  never  as  yet  defaulted  on  any 
foreign  loan,  and  true  to  that  tradition  the 
Norwegian  Government  even  today  Is  pay- 
ing every  cent  due  as  Interest  on  our  dollar 
loans  and  other  foreign  obligations. 

Yes,  the  legal,  free  Norwegian  Government, 
temporarily  residing  outside  Norwegian  ter- 
ritory, is  a  going  concern,  a  government  In 
being,  paying  as  it  gees,  carrying  on  po- 
litically, financially,  and  In  a  military  way. 
Around  this  Government,  around  our  great 
King  Haakon,  all  Norwegians  at  home  and 
abroad  are  rallying,  determined  to  work  and 
fight  until  we  have  regained  the  country  of 
our  fathers — and  of  our  children. 

In  the  meantime  an  unceasing,  determined 
fight  Is  going  on  In  Norway  between  the  for- 
eign Invaders  and  a  handful  of  Norwegian 
traitors  on  one  side,  and  a  practically  unani- 
mous Norwegian  people  on  the  other.  It  Is 
not  a  fight  with  arms — because  my  country- 
men do  not  have  any.  You  cannot  fight 
mechanized  barbarism  with  your  naked  fists 
or  with  fiower  pots. 

But  It  Is  a  fight  with  all  the  weapons  of  the 
spirit  and  of  the  will  and  love  of  country. 

It  Is  a  fight  of  Immeasurable  bitterness, 
because  the  Norwegian  people  are  witnessing 
the  enemy  pulling  down  everything  that 
with  love  and  care  we  have  been  building 
through  generations. 

Many  of  our  Americans  friends  have  visited 
Norway  and  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes 
how  we  tried  and  partly  succeeded  In  build- 
ing a  society,  based  on  democracy,  social 
Justice,  freedom,  security,  and  equality  under 
the  law.  economic  well-being,  and  Intellectual 
and  spiritual  development  for  all  the  people. 
Today,  there  Is  hardly  a  vestige  of  these 
things  left  in  Norway.  Popular  government 
has  disappeared  altogether.  Freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  does  not  exist.  One 
ol  the  cornerstones  of  a  civilized  society: 
the  integrity  of  the  courts,  has  been  brutally 
destroyed.  There  is  no  security,  no  Justice, 
no  protection.  The  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Norway  resigned  In  a  body  as  a 
protest  against  the  arbitrariness  of  our  tem- 
porary masters.  People  are  arrested,  im- 
prisoned, and  tortured  without  cause,  with- 
out legal  proceedmgs.  No  one  Is  safe  in  his 
own  home.  Gangs  of  young  boys  are  being 
armed,  called  guards,  and  allowed  to  terrorize 
the  pKjpulatlon.  In  vain — as  far  as  immediate 
and  outward  results  are  concerned — the  seven 
bishops  of  Norway  unanimously  and  Indig- 
nantly protested  against  this  anti-Christian, 
brutal  terror. 

Now,  here  is  something  open  for  all  the 
world  to  see  and  contemplate.  Here  are  no 
pros  and  cons — only  one-sided  brutality.  We 
are  facing  not  a  theory,  not  an  Ideology,  but 
an  actual  situation  and  a  comparison. 

Peaceful,  progressive,  friendly  Norway,  as  we 
knew  it,  as  the  world  knew  It  a  year  ago,  and 
Norway  today  under  the  iron  heel  of  the 
Nazis. 

This  Is  the  new  order,  not  an  abstraction, 
not  a  blueprint,  but  the  new  order  in  deadly 
practice.  To  anybody  with  ears  to  hear  and 
eyes  to  see.  It  Is  plainly  and  blatantly  a 
return  to  dark,  barbaric  ages. 

With  these  facts  in  our  minds  and  hearts 
every  waking  hour.  It  will  be  appreciated.  I 
am  svire,  how  difBcvilt  it  is  for  us  Norwegians 


to  ua-derstand  the  contention  that  thete  is 
no  difference  between  the  methods  and  the 
alms  of  the  nations  opposed  to  each  other 
in  this  war.  The  contention  that  it  is  im- 
material whether  the  gangster  kills  his  vic- 
tim— or  vice  versa.  I  wish  that  any  person 
so  thinking  might  see  with  his  own  eyes  the 
work  of  destruction  now  going  on  in  Norway, 
the  distress  of  the  people,  and  hear  the  heart- 
breaking cries  of  those  innocent  men  and 
women  who  are  being  tortured  by  the 
Gestapo. 

Against  these  things,  against  the  enemy 
which  broke  into  our  country  and  Is  now  try- 
ing with  appalling  ruthlessness  to  reduce  the 
Norwegian  people  to  the  level  of  nazidom,  we 
are  now  fighting  with  bitter  determination 
on  several  fronts.     There  Is  the  military  front 
to  which  I  referred.    Then  there  Is  the  home 
front — the  magnificent,  mostly  silent,  but  ex- 
tremely effective  struggle  of  resistance  which 
a   practically   united    Norwegian   people    are 
today  waging  against  the  strongly  entrenched 
invader.     Every  day  messages  from  the  other 
side  unfold  a  story  of  how  national  calamity 
and    common    hatred    of    oppression    have 
brought   forth   a   stronger,   finer,   and   more 
united  Norwegian  people  than  ever  before 
It  is  as  If  the  overhanging  threat  of  losing 
our  country,  our  freedom,  and  all  that  we 
hold  dear,  has  stirred  the  people  as  they  were 
never  stirred  before  and  has  created  a  na- 
tional unity,  a  common  purpose,  and  an  al- 
most fierce  love  of  country,  which  confounds 
the  enemy,  and  in  the  end  will  thwart  his 
designs  on  our  freedom.    There  has  come  to 
the  surface  reserves  of  strength,  courage,  and 
a  spirit  of  sacrifice  which  in  days  of  peace 
and  plenty  must  have  lain  dormant  deep  In 
the  soul  of  the  Norwegian  people.    To  those 
of  you  who  are  of  Norwegian  birth  or  descent, 
let  me  say  that  today,  at  least,  you  have  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  the  nation  from  which 
your  fathers  came. 

On  the  fronts  mentioned  all  true  Nor- 
wegians are  today  fighting  as  one  man  for  our 
irreducible  war  aims.  The  first  of  these  alms, 
of  course.  Is  to  clear  our  beloved  country  of 
the  German  Invaders  and  make  It  once  more 
the  home  of  a  free,  progressive,  happy  people. 
But  in  order  to  make  secure  the  future 
for  our  own  as  well  as  for  other  freedom- 
loving  peoples,  we  have  this  additional  war 
aim:  To  Join  with  our  friends  and  allies  in 
muzzling  permanently  the  aggressors  which 
for  some  time  have  been  running  amuck  in 
the  world,  challenging  the  peace,  freedom, 
and  very  existence  of  civilized  peoples.  We 
deeply  believe  that  the  world  cannot  and  will 
not  remain  half  slave,  half  free. 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether,  In  spite  of 
all.  we  yet  quite  realize  the  extent,  the 
deathly  seriousness  of  the  threat  facing  the 
civilized  world  today.  A  large  country,  Nazi 
Germany,  has  for  some  years  been  concen- 
trating all  her  resources,  all  her  genius  of 
organization,  on  building  up  a  military  ma- 
chine stronger  and  more  ruthless  than  any 
the  world  has  ever  known  before.  It  has  at- 
tacked or  threatened  into  submission,  one  by 
one.  practically  all  its  neighbors. 

Who  attacked  Czechoslovakia?  Was  it 
England,  was  It  France?  No;  It  was  Germany. 
Who  attacked  Poland,  Deiunark,  Norway, 
Holland,  Be.'gium,  Luxemburg,  Prance? 
Was  it  England?  No;  it  was  Germany.  Who 
threatened  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  into  sub- 
mission? Was  It  England?  No;  it  was  Ger- 
many. Who  tried  to  bully  Yugoslavia  into 
sxibmtsslon?  It  was  Germany.  Who  stood 
up  against  Hitler  and  refused  to  be  bullied? 
The  Yugoslavian  people. 

Nazi  Germany  has  been  trying  to  tell  the 
world  that  all  these  countries  have  Joined  the 
New  Order.  But  what  Is  the  fact?  Not  one 
of  them  has  willingly  Joined  it.    They   are 
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held  by  force,  every  one  of  them.  They  will 
use  the  very  first  opportunity  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  their  hated  temporary  masters. 
And  that  opportunity  will  come  perhaps 
sooner  than  we  now  think.  As  an  Indication 
of  what  the  subjugated  people  think  and  feel, 
take  what  happened  a  few  weeks  ago  at 
Lofoten  Islands.  When  given  a  chance  to 
get  away  and  to  Join  King  Haakon  and  bis 
free  Norwegians  in  England,  the  young  men 
of  the  Island,  more  than  300  of  them,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  grasped  the  oppor- 
tunity. The  same  thing  would  happen  In 
other  countries  under  German  domination. 
The  people  burn  to  escape  and  Join  Britain 
in  the  fight  against  those  who  raped  their 
countries  and  stole  their  freedom  and  happi- 
ness. 

Perhaps  some  of  these  countries  to  some 
extent  were  to  blame  themselves  for  their 
misfortune.  I  am  afraid  that  may  be  the 
Judgment  of  history.  Perhaps  they  were  too 
complacent,  too  blue-eyed,  too  seciue  In  the 
feeling  that  freedom  was  theirs  for  keeps,  too 
unwilling  to  cooperate  with  others  against 
the  common  threat  to  their  existence.  Per- 
haps they  had  been  apt  to  forget  that  we  are 
only  permitted  to  keep  the  things  for  which 
we  are  willing  to  fight  and  to  die. 

But  even  if  we  admit  this  let  us  not  permit 
such  things  to  confuse  the  main  Issue.  And 
the  main  issue  in  Norway,  in  Etirope.  in  the 
world  today,  is  freedom  against  oppression, 
popular  government  against  dictatorship,  civ- 
ilization against  mechanized  barbarism. 

What  we  are  witnessing  is  not  only  the  con- 
quest by  brutal  force  of  free.  clvUlzed  peoples. 
What  is  equally  serious  is  the  breaking  down 
of  international  morality,  of  all  codes  of  honor 
and  truth  between  the  nations  of  the  world. 
We  had  advanced  quite  far  toward  higher  in- 
ternational   standards,    toward    respect    for 
International    obligations    and    the    pledged 
word,  when  the  Great  War  broke  out  In  1914. 
We  remember,  many  of  us,  what  a  tremen- 
dous  Impression   It   made   on   the   civilized 
world,  how  profoundly  shocked  we  were,  when 
Germany  broke  her  solemn  pledge  to  respect 
Belgian  neutrality  and  broke  into  that  peace- 
ful, progressive  democracy.    The  cynical  atti- 
tude  of   the   then   German   Chancellor,  his 
statement  that  the  treaty  In  question  was 
nothing   but   a  scrap  of  paper,  struck   the 
civilized  world  as  an  ominous  descent  to  bar- 
barism.   Today,  I'm  afraid,  the  air  is  so  filled 
with  "scraps  of  paper"  that  we  can  hardly  see 
the  Bun.    Bo  often  have  the  dictators  broken 
their  word  and  their  solemn  treaties  that  the 
world  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  In  despair. 
Thank  God.  under  the  epic  leadership  of 
Great  Britain,  the  civilized  world  Is  gradually 
rallying  to  the  defense  of  fair  dealing  and  de- 
cency between  men  and  nations.    Slowly  but 
surely  the  democracies,  the  freedom-loving 
peoples  of  the  world,  have  awakened  to  the 
tremendous  Issue  at  stake — the  biggest  and 
most  far-reaching  for  which  any  war  m  the 
history  of  mankind  has  been  fought:  the  Issue 
of  whether  to  be  forced  back  unredeemably  to 
barbarism  and  darkness  or  regain  the  foothold 
and  take  up  once  mere  the  forward  march  of 
humanity  toward  a  fuller  life. 

Democracy  Is  not  \yertect.  It  has  revealed 
many  weaknesses.  It  has  much  to  learn  in 
order  to  be  as  effective  In  practice  as  it  la 
sound  and  eternally  true  in  theory.  Only, 
democracy  cannot,  and  must  not,  as  some 
maintain,  learn  from  the  totalltarlans.  It 
Is  not  the  effectiveness  of  the  safebreaker 
that  is  needed.  Not  the  discipline  of  the 
slave  quarters  or  of  the  concentration  camps. 
What  democracy  needs  is  the  inner,  spiritual 
discipline  deriving  fnim  high  Ideals  and  mu- 
tual respect  and  goocl  will  among  men. 


The  "wave  of  the  future" — Is  that  the  to- 
talitarian dictatorship?  How  could  that  be? 
What  is  the  future  If  it  is  not  spiritual 
growth,  progress,  beauty?  How  can  anyone 
associate  the  future  with  a  strutting  dictator, 
haranguing  the  world  with  cascades  of  angry, 
hateful  words?  Is  there  anything  more 
totally  lacking  In  spiritual  quality  and 
meaning? 

The  people  of  Norway  refuse  tc  associate 
the  future  with  totalitarian  dictatorships. 
Prom  their  cruel  bondage,  under  the  heel  of 
our  temporary  masters,  they  defiantly  profess 
their  undying  faith  In  the  words  and  the 
example  of  the  man  who  said:  "God  must 
have  loved  the  common  people,  he  made  so 
many  of  them."  We  believe  that  when  the 
present  appalimg  nightmare  of  man's  In- 
humanity to  man  has  passed  by,  the  world 
shall  once  more  revert  to  the  spirit  expressed 
in  the  beautiful  words  of  the  prophet  of  old: 
"To  do  Justice,  to  love  mercy,  to  walk  hum- 
bly with  thy  God." 

Yes,  tc  MS  the  future  Is  associated  with  the 
spirit  of  your  great,  kind  man  of  Illinois, 
personifying  for  the  ages  the  virtue  of  hu- 
mility, true  democracy,  the  dignity  of  man, 
high  or  low,  neighborly  helpfulness,  and 
brotherly  love.  The  spirit  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, to  us.  is  the  always  recurrent  wave  of 
the  future. 
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Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
recoil  Irom  the  contemplation  of  the 
dripping  carnage  In  the  Balkans,  we 
witness  a  strange  scene  of  Russians  and 
Japanese  fraternizing  for  10  fleeting 
minutes  in  the  Kremlin  in  Moscow  and 
announcing  that  they  have  ordained 
that  oflBcially— only  oflBcially — a  friend- 
ship existed  between  them.  A  Russo- 
Japanese  pact,  as  ponderous  as  the 
cracked  bell  of  Moscow  and  as  useful  as 
a  dead  Japanese  samurai,  has  come  into 
being  and  the  world  gasped  in  satirical 
amazement. 

An  avalanche  of  comments,  columns, 
editorials,  and  speeches  followed  the 
Russo-Japanese  diplomatic  deliverance. 
Among  them,  I  believe,  the  analysis  by 
Attorney  Vicente  Villamin,  a  Philippine 
economist  and  writer  of  world-wide  con- 
tacts and  experience,  is  one  of  the  most 
logical  and  penetrating,  and  certainly 
stands  out  as  the  most  original  in  con- 
ception and  reasoning.  The  article  is 
syndicated  in  many  newspapers  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Among  Mr.  Villamin's  arresting  con- 
clusions are  that  the  pact  does  not  bar 
Russia  from  declaring  war  on  Japan 
while  Japan  is  at  war  with  the  United 


States:  that  Russia  gave  Japan  nothing 
because  despite  her  high  nuisance  value 
to  Japan  she  got  nothing;  and  that  Japan 
is  really  Interested  in  seeing  the  defeat, 
not  the  victory,  of  Germany,  l)ecause  a 
victorious  Germany  would  prevent  Japan 
from  realizing  her  program  of  territorial 
expansion,  as  Germany  herself  will  enter 
the  Far  East  and  Asia  as  a  colonial  power 
as  she  used  to  be  before  the  first  World 
War. 

I  strongly  urge  Members  of  Congress  to 
read  Mr.  Villamin's  lucid,  logical,  and 
thought-provoking  discussion. 

"The  Rurso-Japaneee  pact  is  a  mutual  neu- 
trality, not  a  mutual  tranaggresekm  pact — and 
does  not  bar  Ruasta  from  declaring  war 
against  Japan  while  Japan  is  at  war  with  the 
United  States.  Ruesla  gave  nothing  becauae 
she  got  nothing.  Japan  has  more  things  In 
common  with  the  Dnited  Statea  than  with 
Germany,  and  Japan  would  be  Interested  In 
the  defeat,  not  the  victory,  of  Germany" 

The  heart  of  the  Russo-Japanese  pact  of 
AprU  13.  1941.  is  in  the  following  words  (Art. 
2)  :  "Should  one  of  the  contracting  parues 
become  the  object  of  hostilities  on  the  part 
of  one  or  aeveral  third  powers,  the  other 
contracting  party  will  observe  neutrality 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  conflict." 

So  far  as  It  concerns  the  United  States,  the 
pact  is  actually  harmless  If  tt  is  not  pMten- 
tiaUy  lifeless.  Under  It  and  by  it  Japan  has 
not  gained  anything  appreciable  in  her  tac- 
tical international  position  vis-a-vis  the 
United  sutes. 

It  is  a  pact  of  mutual  neutrality  and  not 
of  mutual  nonaggreasion.  There  la  a  world 
of  difference  between  the  two.  If  It  were  a 
nonaggreasion  pact  It  would  be  a  relief  to 
Japan  and  it  would  embolden  her  in  her  atti- 
tude toward  the  United  States  in  the  pres- 
ent tense  situation.  In  both  cause  and  effect 
the  pact  Is  static  and  not  dynamic. 

Let  us  see  how  the  mutual  neutrality  pact 
would  work  in  realism.  If  Japan  goes  to  war 
with  the  United  SUtea,  Russia  will  t>e  neutral 
under  the  agreement.  There  Is  nothing  new 
or  significant  In  that.  The  United  SUtes  does 
not  expect  Russia  to  be  her  ally.  And  Russia 
would  not  Join  the  United  States  if  otherwise 
she  has  no  reason  of  her  own  to  do  so.  If  the 
United  States  and  Russia  each  have  causes 
to  go  to  war  against  Japan,  those  causes  are 
tx)t  Identical  with  each  other  and  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  They  would 
conduct  their  reqiectlve  wars  as  Independent 
enterprises.  This  would  be  true  also  as  to 
China,  now  already  a  beUlgerent  against 
Japan.  Of  course.  If  two  or  more  nations  are 
at  war  with  one  and  the  same  nation  at  the 
same  time  their  general  staffs  would  very 
likely  put  tho.ir  heads  together  so  their  bght- 
Ing  men  wouldn't  be  in  each  other's  way 
when  hammering  on  the  common  foe. 

The  point  to  be  underlined  Is  this :  The  pact 
does  not  bar  Russia  from  declaring  war 
against  Japan  while  Japan  is  at  war  with  the 
United  States.  Russia  is  still  free  to  go  to 
war  against  Japan  and  select  the  time  to  do 
it.  Japan  has  not  acquired  the  right  to  bind 
Russia  against  declaring  war  on  her  and  de- 
claring it  at  the  wrong  time — to  Japan. 
Putting  it  succ:inctly.  Russia  can  be  neutral 
in  a  Japanese-American  war  and  at  the  same 
time  be  an  active  belligerent  on  her  own  ac- 
count and  for  ber  own  cause  against  Japan. 
That  is  the  long  and  short  of  the  whole  thing. 
Ruasia  gave  nothing  because  she  got  noth- 
ing. Russia  knows  she  has  at  present  a 
mighty  high  nuisance  value  to  Japan  as  she 
knew  2  years  ago  that  she  had  some  nuisance 
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Talue  to  Oennany.  She  received  from  Ger-  i 
many  a  gocdly  slice  of  Poland  for  that  nul-  , 
'aance  value,  but  cautloua  Japan  has  not  yet 
come  across  with  her  votive  offerings.  Russ'.a 
would  give  real  satisfaction  to  Japan  If  she 
receives  some  valuable  acreage  or  beneficial 
concsfsions,  but  Japan  so  far  has  proved 
tlght-flstcd  because,  forsooth,  she  knows  only 
too  well  the  brittle  quality  of  a  Russo- 
Japanese  treaty. 

Of  all  the  major  nations  today,  Russia  Is 
the  most  calm  and  collected.  Her  geographi- 
cal loca'.Jcn  and  the  wondrotis  shrewdness  of 
her  leaders  are  responsible  for  this.  If  her 
fighting  forces  have  not  amazed  the  world 
with  their  effectiveness,  her  sinuous  diplo- 
macy has  been  bringing  home  the  bacon. 
And  C3rtalnly  Japan  Is  not  the  intellectual 
Delilah  to  befuddle  the  mighty  Russian 
Samson. 

Still  smarting  under  the  humiliation  of 
defeat  which  she  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Japan  in  1904,  Russia  is  not  aiding  Japan  to 
beconM  a  stronger  nation,  neither  Is  she  rais- 
ing a  finger  to  keep  Japan  from  going  the 
slippery  way  of  disintegration.  Practical  and 
prescient  Russia  Is  depending  not  only  on  her 
own  strength  but  also  on  thj  weakness  of  her 
potential  enemies,  and  the  leading  one  of 
them  outside  of  the  Teutonic  penumbra  Is 
the  Imperial  Japanese  Empire. 

Concerning  China,  the  pact  and  secret  un- 
<tarttandlng  that  probably  accompanies  It,  If 
Indeed  there  Is  one,  would  affect  her  adversely 
If  Russia  has  consented  to  cease  as  a  source 
or  a  passageway  for  war  materials  for  the 
Chinese  people.  This  remains  to  be  seen. 
Here  again  Russia  would  not  do  a  favor  to 
Japan  for  nothing.  In  fact,  from  Chinas 
capital  has  already  come  the  word  that  Rus- 
sia has  glveii  assurances  of  the  status  quo  In 
that  connection.  Press  dispatches  seem  to 
show  that  while  Japin  Is  making  the  pact 
the  occasion  for  a  grand  political  Ijallyhoo 
Russia  is  keeping  the  driver's  seat  of  the 
diplomatic  tallyho. 

Commentators  and  editorialists  as  well  as 
wt«hrul  thinkers  and  witless  dopesters  harp 
.  upon  the  theory  that  Russia  signed  the  now- 
famous  pact  to  keep  Japan  neutral  If  and 
when  Germany  tries  to  annex  the  Ukraine 
and  thereby  becomes  Russia's  enemy. 

The  theory  is  predicated  on  the  proposition 
that  Germany  Is  too  stupid  to  rea'lze  that  she 
was  digging  her  own  grave  when  she  Induced 
Russia  as  a  favor  to  Japan  to  conclude  a  pact 
of  s^me  kind  with  her  historic  enemy.  It  is 
logical  to  suppose  that  It  was  through  the 
urging^  of  Germany  that  Russia  played  the 
prlM  IMl  diplomatic  game  of  promlse-and- 
br««k-lt-at-win  with  a  Japanese  Government 
that  was  known  to  be  tottering  at  its  founda- 
tion. Then,  too,  Russia  could  not  have  been 
so  dense  as  to  antagonize  Germany  with  a 
synthetic  frlendohlp  with  Japan  at  a  time 
when  German  arms  and  German  diplomacy 
must  have  been  profoundly  Impressing  the 
^Russians  with  their  frightful  efficiency.  Al- 
^^ready  both  Russia  and  Japan  are  protesting 
that  they  have  not  the  slightest  purpose  of 
preparing  themselves  agalnt  Germany. 

It  Is  not  improbable  by  any  means  that  to 
•am  the  applause  of  the  world.  Including 
those  that  she  has  vanquished.  Germany,  be- 
sides extending  her  dominion,  might  crack 
down  on  Russia  to  blast  communism  and 
sovietlsm  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  that 
event  it  would  be  Inflnlteslmally  unimpor- 
tant to  Russia  whether  Japan  Is  »  neutrkl  or 
•  belligerent. 

Tosuke  Matsuoka,  Japan's  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, went  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Berlin  and 
Rrme  presumably  to  explain  whv  Japan  had 
not  harassed  more  the  United  States  and 
■  Oreat  Britain  in  the  Pacifle:  and  on  the  re- 
bound, coming  back  home,  he  deftly  picked 
up  at  Moacow  the  diplomatic  t>agatelle  that 
he  got.  a  mutual  neutrality  pact,  and  not  the 
formidable  instrument  that  be  coveted,  • 
muttial  Donaggreaalon  pact. 


So  after  the  shouting  has  died  down  and 
the  good  people  of  Japan  have  started  to  medi- 
tate upon  the  verities  of  the  day,  they  will 
realize  more  clearly  and  more  calmly  that  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States  there  are 
great  elements  of  beneficial  harmony  while 
between  Japan  and  Germany  there  are  vital 
Interests  in  sharp  conflict  with  each  other. 

Outstanding  among  these  conflicts  of  in- 
terests between  Japan  and  Germany  are  the 
following:  First,  stateglc— whll.?  Germany 
wants  the  American  Navy  In  the  Pacific. 
Japan  wants  It  In  the  Atlantic;  and  so,  while 
it  is  in  the  Pacific,  the  Japanese  wouldn't 
want  to  see  the  Panama  Canal  sabotaged,  be- 
cause It  would  Immobilize  that  Navy  In  the 
Pacific  bearing  down  upon  Japanese  terri- 
tory; second,  economic — Japanese-American 
commercial  and  financial  relations  have  In- 
finitely greater  possibilities  of  mutual  benefit 
than  Germany  could  ever  offer;  and,  third, 
political — while  the  United  States  has  no 
plans  to  extend  herself  territorially  in  the 
Fai  East  and  on  the  Asiatic  Continent,  Ger- 
many is  preparing  to  reenter  that  region 
where  Japan  expelled  her  a  score  of  years  ago 
as  a  trader  or  a  colonial  power,  and  that 
would  impinge  upon  the  Japanese  program 
of  expansion. 

Parenthetically,  the  German  reentry  In  the 
Par  East  and  Asia,  which  Is  the  home  of  over 
half  of  the  world's  population,  would  deflect 
thither  much  of  the  expected  German  activi- 
ties In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  to  Its  great 
relief.  The  Netherlands  East  Indies  and 
French  Indochina  alone  have  as  many  people 
between  them  as  the  entire  Latin  America, 
and  are  possessed  of  as  vast  and  varied  natu- 
ral resources.  Being  colonies  of  German- 
dominated  Holland  and  France.  Germany 
technically  has  some  color  of  claim  to  them, 
where  Japan  has  none.  Japanese  empire 
builders  consider  those  rich  colonial  posses- 
sion as  an  Integral  part  of  the  region  which 
they  are  organizing  as  Oceanic  Japonica.  Ger- 
many primarily,  and  not  the  United  States  or 
Great  Britain,  would  render  it  difficult  if  not 
Impossible  for  Japan  to  achieve  her  expan- 
sionist aspirations — that  Is,  If  Germany 
should  prevail  In  Europe  either  by  a  victory, 
a  stalemate,  or  by  the  Wllsonlan  formula  of 
peace  without  victory.  It  Is  thus  but  logical 
to  conclude  that  Japan  would  wish  the  de- 
feat, not  the  victory,  of  Germany. 

The  victory  of  Great  Britain — and  the 
United  States — over  Germany  would  serve  to 
revive  and  revitalize  the  principle  of  the 
freedom  and  Independence  of  nations,  big 
and  small,  powerful  and  weak.  That  would 
render  more  certain  the  complete  Independ- 
ence of  the  Philippines  In  1946  and  possibly 
promote  the  Independence  or  autonomy  of 
colonies  In  the  Far  East,  In  the  same  way 
that  the  last  World  War  was  followed  by  the 
birth  of  many  small  nations  in  Europe 
which  have  since  disappeared.  The  prospec- 
tive Independent  nations  In  the  Far  East, 
particularly  the  Philippines,  would  become 
an  easy  prey  for  Japan.  Their  peoples  should 
remember  this  obvious  possibility  as  they 
survey  today  their  foreseeable  future. 

Japan  and  the  United  States  have  not 
been  at  war  with  each  other  In  all  their  his- 
tory. To  inaugurate  or  not  a  war  series 
between  them  is  the  serious  responsibility  of 
American  and  Japanese  statesmanship.  The 
continuation  of  an  honorable  peace  between 
the  two  nations  would  Illumine  the  vast 
Paciflc  with  hope,  help  rationalize  the  Japa- 
nese code  of  right  and  wrong,  ameliorate  the 
abysmal  poverty  of  the  Asiatic  peoples,  and 
lead  eventually  to  an  honorable  settlement 
of  the  Chlno-Japanese  unpleasantness.  But 
men  must  be  Just  and  understanding  and 
reasonable  before  a  worth-while  peace  could 
be  achieved.  The  Pax  Japonica  must  b« 
something  Infinitely  more  delectable  than  the 
terrifying  screed  that  It  Is  today.  The 
Astatic  peoples  would  have  nothing  less  and 
would  struggle  to  the  bitter  end  otherwise. 
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Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Roosevelt  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  work  out  plans 
for  the  creation  of  a  transcontinental 
highway  system  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense,  and  in  line  with  that  sug- 
gestion, I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H,  R. 
4444,  for  the  construction  of  such  a  high- 
way from  Chicago.  111.,  to  Mobile,  Ala., 
along  the  old  Lakes-to-Gulf  Highway, 
which  follows  Route  49  from  Chicago  to 
Kankakee.  111.,  and  Route  45  from  Kanka- 
kee to  Mobile. 

I  submit.  Mr,  Speaker,  this  bill  cer- 
tainly drew  an  appropriate  number  for 
this  four-lane  highway.  You  will  notice 
it  is  referred  to  as  H.  R.  4444. 

This  is  the  shortest  route  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
There  is  already  a  40-foot,  4-lane  con- 
crete highway  from  Chicago  to  Kanka- 
kee, a  distance  of  about  60  miles,  and  a 
2-lane.  or  20-foot,  concrete  highway 
from  Kankakee  directly  south  to  Mobile, 
Ala. 

This  is  not  only  the  shortest  route 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  but 
it  is  a  level  route  that  is  unobstructed 
by  mountainous  or  broken  terrain;  and 
not  1  foot  of  it  will  be  interfered  with 
by  floods  at  any  time. 

One  of  our  greatest  handicaps  is  our 
Inadequate  north  and  south  transporta- 
tion facilities.  If  war  should  come,  and 
this  country  should  be  threatened  with 
invasion,  that  threat  would  undoubtedly 
come  first  to  the  territory  bordering  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  because  of  its  prox- 
imity to  islands  and  territories  belonging 
to  so  many  foreign  countries  that  might 
be  used  for  air  bases. 

In  such  an  emergency  this  four-lane 
Lakes-to-Gulf  highway,  along  the  short- 
est route  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf, 
would  be  a  prime  necessity.  Mechanized 
equipment  of  all  kinds  could  be  trans- 
ported over  it  at  the  highest  possible 
speed. 

If  the  emergency  should  end  we  would 
still  have  this  splendid  four-lane  high- 
way for  commercial  and  domestic  use 
and  as  a  guarantee  of  our  protection  in 
case  of  future  emergencies. 

More  than  10  years  ago  we  organized  a 
Lakes-to-Gulf  Highway  Association  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  construction 
of  this  Lakes-to-Gjlf  highway  along  this 
route,  which,  as  I  said,  was  found  to  be 
the  shortest  available  route  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Sometime  ago  the  Highway  45  Associa- 
tion was  organized  for  the  same  purpose. 
These  two  associations  should  be  coordi- 
nated and  every  possible  assistance  given 
i  by  chambers  of  commerce,  county  and 
municipal  organizations,  and  other  civic 
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bodies  to  promoting  thi.'^  vitally  important 
project. 

It  is  only  885  miles  from  Chicago  to 
Mobile  along  this  route,  which  is  the 
shortest  possible  route  across  the  conti- 
nental United  States;  and,  as  I  pointed 
out,  it  does  not  cross  any  mountains  or 
traverse  flooded  territory.  Mechanized 
equipment  could  move  from  the  Great 
Lakes  area  to  the  Gulf  in  the  course  of  a 
day  if  an  emergency  required  it. 

This  route  traverses  or  touches  23  con- 
gressional districts  in  the  5  States  of  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky.  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
and  Alabama.  It  passes  through  no  large 
congested  centers,  and  therefore  would  be 
unhampered  by  congesled  urban  traffic. 

As  I  said,  there  is  already  a  40-foot 
concrete  highway  from  Chicago  down  to 
Kankakee  on  Route  49,  and  then  a  20- foot 
concrete  highway  from  Kankakee  to 
Mobile,  down  Route  45,  which  would 
greatly  reduce  the  costs. 

If  we  are  going  to  prepare  this  country 
for  defense,  we  must  improve  our  north- 
and-south  transportation  facilities,  and 
especially  these  hard- surfaced  highways 
that  will  carry  motorized  equipment. 
This  Is  the  most  important  piece  of  high- 
way construction  yet  proposed. 


Regulation  of  AdminittratiTe  Agencies 


REMARKS 


HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  pnnvsTiLVANiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  April  18.  1941 


Mr.  WALTER.  Mt.  Speaker,  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Congress  there  was 
passed  a  bill  designed  to  regulate  the 
activities  of  various  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies. At  the  time  that  Congress  passed 
this  bill  the  question  involved  was  being 
considered  by  a  committee  that  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Strangely  enough,  when 
this  committee  reported  it  was  almost 
equally  divided.  It  is  significant,  how- 
ever, that  specific  recommendations  for 
legislation  were  made  in  the  reports.  I 
have  had  prepared  an  analysis  of  the  two 
recommendations  made  by  the  Attorney 
General's  committee,  together  with  an 
analysis  of  the  bill  the  Congress  passed, 
and  I  include  them  in  my  remarks  at  this 
point: 

Comparison  op  Phoposid  Bills  To  Regulaix 

ADMINISTEATr.E   AGENCIES 

1.  Walter-Logan  bill. 

2.  Proposal  of  Attorney  General's  Commit- 
tee on  Administrative  Ihrocedure  (8.  675). 

3.  Proposal  of  minority  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Committee  (8.  674). 

This  comparison  Is  divided  Into  three  head- 
ings following  the  proposals  of  the  Attorney 
General's  Committee:  I.  General  provisions; 
n.  Administrative  rule  making;  HI.  Adminis- 
trative adjudication. 

Since  the  Walter-LogJkn  bill  conUlns  no  pro- 
Ttelons  relating  to  the  first  subject,  section  I 
consists  of  a  comparison  of  the  majority  and 
minority  recommendations  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneral't  CommlttM. 


I.  Genc&al  Pbovtsions 

ATTORNTT  CENEKAL'S  COMMITTEE  BIU. 

Statement  of  policy 

Administrative  powers  affecting  private 
rights  should  be  exercised  through  established 
procedures  designed  to  effect  declared  policies 
of  Congress  and  to  protect  private  rights  and 
which  assure  due  notice,  adequate  opportu- 
nity to  present  and  meet  evidence  and  argu- 
ment, and  prompt  decision. 

Delegation  of  authority 

Authorizes  routine,  preliminary.  Informal, 
and  minor  matters  to  be  delegated  to  Individ- 
uals or  subordinates,  subject  to  review  and 
final  responsibility  of  agency.  Provides  for 
publication  In  rules  of  such  delegation  or  de- 
centralization. Wherever  superior  authority 
In  agency  reviews  any  matter  same  opportu- 
nity for  conferences  or  submission  of  argu- 
ments to  superior  as  with  subordinates  la 
preserved. 

Appearance  and  representation  of  parties 

Every  person  appearing  or  summoned  In 
any  administrative  proceeding  would  be  al- 
lowed the  assistance  of  counsel. 


Oj^ce  of   Federal   Administrative   Procedure 
Office  to  be  established,  consisting  of: 

1.  Director,  appointed  by  President;  term.  7 
years;  salary.  $10,000. 

2.  An  associate  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
(ex  officio  without  further  compensation). 

3.  Director  of  Administrative  Office  of 
United  States  courts  (ex  officio  without  fur- 
ther compensation ) . 

Personnel  and  sUff:  Board  may  appoint 
executive  secretary,  attorneys.  Investigators, 
and  experts  regardless  of  clvU  service.  Other 
employees  subject  to  existing  employment 
laws. 

Director  may,  with  consent  of  any  agency, 
use  personnel  or  facilities  of  that  agency. 
Duties   of   Office   of   Federal   Administrative 
Procedure 

Investigation  of  agencies. 

Recommendations  to  and  maintaining 
liaison  with  agencies  to  Improve  and  regu- 
larize procedure. 

Investigation       of       complalnU       against 

agencies. 

Investigation  and  regularlzatlon  of  prac- 
tice of  attorneys  and  others  before  agencies. 

Appointment  and  removal  of  hearing 
commissioners. 

Annual  report  to  Congress. 

Advisory  committees 

Director  to  designate  those  administrative 
establishments  which  are  '•agencies." 

Director  to  designate  advisory  committee 
from^members  of  agencies  (one  from  each) 
named  by  agencies,  and  other  Government 
officers  or  members  of  public. 

Agencies  have  duty  to  furnish  director  all 
Information  requested  and  to  assist  him  by 
all  possible  means. 

General   restrictions  on  agencies 

No  provision. 


I.  GcNEkAL  PaovmoNS 

MiNoarrr  bill 
Statement  of  poUcp 
Similar  to  committee  statement. 


Delegation  of  authoritjf 
Similar  to  committee  proposal. 


Appearance  and  representation  of  parties 
Any  interested  person  may  appear  in  per- 
son or  by  representatives.  All  reasonable 
facilities  for  Information,  negotiation,  or  de- 
termination of  Issues  or  cases  are  to  be 
afforded.  Brery  person  appearing  or  sum- 
moned may  be  accompanied  and  advised  by 
counsel. 

Office  of  Federal  Administrative  Procedure 
Similar  to  committee  proposal  with  thla 
additional  provision:  "No  employee  may  prac- 
tice before  or  have  private  professional  rela- 
tions with  any  agency  or  court  of  the  United 
States,  except  the  Office  may  utlllie  person- 
nel of  an  agency  with  consent  of  that  agency." 


Duties  of  Office  of  Federal   Administratis 
Procedure 

Investigation  of  agencies. 

Establishment  of  liaison  with   agencies. 

Dispensing  information  regarding  admin- 
istrative functions. 

Recommendations  to  Congress  and 
agencies  to  secure  efficient  and  uniform 
procedure. 

Investigation   of  complaints. 

Studying  possible  improvement  of  the  bill. 

Regularizing  rules  of  pleading  and  evi- 
dence. 

Advisory  cojnmitteet 

No  provision. 


General  restrictions  on  agencies 
BUI  sets  standards  of  conduct  for  all  agen- 
cies and  admimstratlve  officers:  The  grants 
of  authority  or  limitations  of  administrative 
power  provided  by  the  bill  would  be  manda- 
tory and  binding  on  all  persons  exercising 
administrative  powers  and  upon  the  court* 
In  reviewing  the  exercise  of  such  powers. 
Violation  would  be  subject  to  disciplinary  ac- 
tion which  might  Indtide  discharge  from 
public  service. 

Investigation  procedure:  Investigations  to 
be  conducted  so  as  to  disturb  personal 
privacy  and  private  enterprise  as  little  as 
possible.  Required  reports  are  to  be  simpli- 
fied. RequesU  beyond  the  statutory  power* 
of  the  agency  wjuld  be  forbidden.  Informal 
procedure  encouraged.  Compulsory  proeea* 
to  be  used  only  when  necessary.  Investigat- 
ing powers  not  to  be  tised  to  effect  purpose* 
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Suspension  of  provisions  of  bill 
No  provision. 


MINOKITT  BILL 

or    policies    not     expressly     authorized    by 
statute. 

Subjjenas:  Where  subpenas  are  authorized 
by  statute,  they  are  to  be  Issued  orUy  on  rea- 
sonable showing  of  grounds,  necessity  and 
scope  and  are  to  be  issued  to  private  parties 
as  freely  as  to  representatives  of  the  agencies. 

Publicity:  Matters  of  record,  except  confi- 
dential personal  data  authorized  to  be  kept 
secret  by  statute,  are  to  be  made  available 
to  all  Interested  persons.  Publicity  to  be 
withheld  In  contested  proceedings  during 
preliminary  or  Investigative  periods.  Pub- 
licity is  to  be  Impartial  and  Is  to  be  limited 
to  documents  of  public  record. 

Suspension  of  provisions  of  bill 

The  President  may  suspend  application  of 
particular  provisions  upon  recommendation 
of  any  agency  and  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Administrative  Procedure,  suspension  to  last 
until  end  of  next  succeeding  session  of  Con- 
gress but  may  be  made  Indefinite  by  renewals 
unlesfs  Congress  acts.  Congress  may  confirm 
or  revoke  suspension  or  make  substitute 
provisions. 
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WALTBl-LOGAN  BILL 

Adoption  cf  rules 
All  rules  under  sUtutfes  hereafter  enacted 
are  to  be  Issued  within  1  year  from  the  date 
o(  enactment  of  the  statute. 


n.   AOUINUTBATITS  RtTLX  ILUCINO 

WALTn-LOOAN  BILL 

Statement  of  policy 
Hon*. 


n.   ADMINISTRATrVX  RCLE  MaKINO 
ATTOBNKT  GENERAL'S  COMMriTEE  BILL 

Statement  of  policy 
None. 


ExeeptioTu 

Nothing  contained  in  the  act  shall  apply  to 
•r  affect  any  matter  concerning  or  relating 
to— 

1  The  IfUltary  or  Naval  IstabllshinenU. 
including  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
and  the  Advisory  Conunlalcn  thereto,  the 
Prtorttles  Board,  and  any  other  Bgency  or 
authority  hereafter  created  to  eapedlte  mill- 
tary  or  naval  defense. 

a.  The  Federal   Reserve  Board. 

t.  Ttie  OOce  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
IMIC7. 

4.  The  Federal  Deposit  Ineurance  Corpora- 
lion. 

6  The  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

§.  The   National  Mediation  Board. 

7.  Ttaa  National  Railroad  Adjuetment 
Board. 

g.  Tbe  Intcrsute  Commerce  Commission. 

•  Tbe  Civil  Service  Commission. 

10.  Federal  lending  agencies. 

11.  The  Federal  Trsde  Commission. 

13.  Tbe  Department  of  State. 
U.  Tbe  Department  of  Justice. 

14.  Any  matter  concerning  or  related  to 
the  internal  revenue,  customa.  patent,  trade- 
mark, copyright,  personnel,  or  longshoremen 
and   harbor   workers'   laws. 

15.  The  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  including  any  amendments  or 
supplements   thereto. 

16.  Grading  services  In  connection  with 
purchase  or  sale  of  agricultural  products. 

CerUln  provisions  of  the  bill  would  l>e  In- 
applicable also  to  the  General  Acco\utlng 
OfBce;  and  no  right  of  review  could  be  exer- 
cised during  the  construction  of  any  public 
building  or  public-works  project  as  to  any 
decision,  ruling,  or  order  made  with  referenca 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 


Exceptions 


No  provision. 


n.  Administrative  Rule  Makino 

MINORITY   BILL 

Statement  of  policy 

To  require  all  administrative  agencies  to 
Issue  rules  and  regulations  of  the  types  speci- 
fied by  the  bill  In  order  to  give  all  Interested 
persona  all  possible  Information  regarding 
administrative  organization,  policy,  law,  and 
procedure. 

To  require  formulation  of  such  rules  by 
the  procedure  specified  herein  which  is  de- 
signed to  extend  the  legislative  process  by 
securing  the  participation  of  all  interested 
parties. 

To  have  each  agency  encourage  rule  mak- 
ing to  reduce  the  necessity  for  case-by-case 
determination. 

Exceptions 

Where  any  agency  expressly  fhids  It  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest,  the  provisions  of 
this  title  (rule  making)  would  not  apply  to 
military,  naval,  or  defense  functions,  Includ- 
ing procurement  of  materials  for  the  armed 
forces,  nor  to  conduct  of  diplomatic  affairs 
outside  the  territorial  llmiu  of  tbe  United 
State*. 


ATTORNCT  CENS«AL'S  COMMITTaS  BUX 

Adoption  of  rules 

Every  agency  shall  promptly  make  available 
and  currently  maintain  a  statement  of  its 
internal  organization,  specifying  lU  officers 
and  types  of  personnel,  Its  subdivisions,  and 
the  places  of  business,  duties,  functions,  and 
general  authority  or  Jurisdiction  of  each. 

Every  agency  shall  make  available  to  the 
public  all  general  policies  and  Interpretations 
of  law  adopted;  rules,  regulations,  and  pro- 
cedures; and  prescril)ed  forms  and  instruc- 
tions with  respect  to  reports  or  other  mate- 
rial required  to  be  filed. 


Rule-makin(i  procedure 
Notice  must  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  a  public  hearing  held  before  any 
rule  or  amendment  of  a  rule  can  be  Issurd. 
No  rule  Is  to  be  effective  until  published  in 
the  Federal  Register,  unless  the  President  de- 
Clares  a  public  emergency  to  exist. 


Petition  for  phange  of  rules 
Within  1  year  afUr  passage  of  tbe  Welter- 
Logan  bill,  any  perion  substantially  Inter- 
ested in  the  effecu  of  any  admlnUtratlve  rula 
which  has  been  In  fo»ce  less  than  3  yean  may 
petition  tbe  agency  concerned  for  recon- 
sideration of  the  rul«.  Tbe  agency  would  be 
required  to  publish  notice,  hold  a  bearing  If 
requested,  and  to  d<«lde  thereafter  wbetiier 
the  rule  should  be  continued,  modifled,  or 
rescinded.  « 

Reports  on  rules  to  Congress 
No  provision. 


Rule-making  procedure 
No  regulation  hereafter  promulgated  by  an 
agency  shall  take  effect  until  45  days  after 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register.  The  45- 
day  rule  shall  not  apply  (a)  where  the  regu- 
lation or  the  governing  statute  provides  a 
longer  period;  or  (b)  where  the  agency  cer- 
tifies and  publishes  In  the  Federal  Register 
that  stated  circumstances  require  the  effec- 
tive date  to  be  advanced. 

Every  agency  shall  designate  subagencles 
or  employees  to  receive  suggestions  and  ex- 
pedite the  making,  amendment,  or  revision  of 
rules,  subject  to  the  control  and  supervision 
of  the  agency. 


Petition  for  Oiange  of  ruiet 
Any  person  may  at  any  time  file  wttb  an 
agency  »  i)etitlon.  In  such  form  as  the 
agency  may  prescribe,  requesting  promulga- 
tion or  amendment  of  any  rule  In  wblcto  tbe 
petitioner  has  an  Interest. 


Mtifoarrr  box 
Adoptton  of  rulet 

Organizations  and  procedures  of  the  agency 
are  to  be  publUhtd  promptly  on  approval  of 
the  bill  without  going  through  the  rule-mak- 
ing procedure  prescribed. 

Rules  are  required:  Every  agency  U  di- 
rected to  formulate  and  publish  rules.  Includ- 
ing all  rules  specifically  authortaed  or  re- 
quired by  statute  to  carry  out  particular 
legislative  provisions.  In  addition,  rules 
would  be  required  to  contain : 

1.  Statement  of  policy. 

2.  Interpreutions  of  sutute  under  which 
agency  operates  and  which  will  be  relied  on 
by  agency  in  its  administration. 

3.  Regularly  available  procedures,  formal  or 
Informal 

4.  InsUuctlons  for  statemenU,  reports,  ex- 
aminations, and  BO  forth. 

5.  Each  agency  Is  permitted,  but  not  re- 
quired, to  prescribe  the  forms  to  be  used  by 
those  having  buMness  with  the  agency. 

Form,  content  and  publication  of  rules: 
Rules  are  not  merely  to  repeat  legislation. 
Rules  are  to  Jje  kept  complete  and  current. 
No  agency  Is  to  act  on  unpublished  rxile* 
(except  staff  Instructions  or  general  instruc- 
tions regarding  internal  management ) . 
Rules  must  be  published  in  Federal  Regieter. 
and  in  addition,  in  pamphlet  form.  Rules 
are  to  state  expressly  organization,  practice 
and  procedure,  and  substance. 

Rule-making  procedure 
Each  agency  would  be  required  to  pub'lsh  a 
regular  procedure  lor  the  making  of  rules  and 
to  designate  an  existing  unit  within  the 
agency  to  receive  suggestions  and  expedite 
rule  making. 

Preliminary  private  investigations  before 
starting  the  rule-making  procedure  *-ould  be 
required  to  formulate  issues  or  proposed  rules. 
Where  practicable,  rules  are  to  be  publUhed 
in  advance  of  effective  date  to  permit  com- 
ment, argument,  and  revision. 

When  agency  proposes  to  make  a  rule,  no- 
tice would  be  required  to  »>e  published  wher- 
ever practicable  to  give  interested  persons 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Agencies  authorized  but  not  required  to 
use  (and  may  dispense  with  them  in  en»er- 
gencles)  — 

1    Written  view*  submitted  by  Interested 

persons 

2.  Conferences. 

3.  Informal  hearings. 

4.  Formal  h««rings 

Rulings:  Rulings  In  specific  cases  by  agen- 
cies are  not  to  have  tbe  effect  of  rules  unkss 
the  prescribed  rule-making  procedure  is  used. 
Rules  are  to  have  no  effect  against  third  per- 
sons unless  published  or  reprodttced  in  leaflet 
or  boiwd  form. 

Petition  for  change  of  rules 

Any  Interested  pereon  nuiy  petition  any 
agency  at  any  tln»e  to  issue  or  change  rule*. 
Agencies  are  lequlred  to  report  to  Congrcas 
on  nature  and  disposition  of  such  requarta. 


Liability  for  reliance  on  abrogated  rule 

No  one  to  be  penalized  for  any  act  or  omla- 

slcn  In  good  faith  In  conformity  with  any  rule 

which  has  been  rescinded  or  declared  Invalid. 

unless  noUce  of  rescission  or  adjudication  was 


Reports  on  rules  to  Congress 
Every  agency  shall  report  annually  all  rules 
promulgated  by  it,  together  with  explana- 
tory material,  and  shall  also  Include  a  stim- 
mary  of  requests  for  rules  or  amendments  re- 
ceived during  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
reasons  for  its  refusal  of  such  requests  as 
Biay  have  laeen  refxised. 

Liability  for  reliance  on  abrogated  rule 
No  corresponding  provision. 


Reports  on  rules  to  Congress 
Each  agency  is  to  report  to  Congress  all 
rules  promulgated  during  preceding  yeai 
with  explanation  of  their  substance  and 
procedure  utilized  In  their  formuUtlon.  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  requests  received 
for  Issuing  or  changing  rules  and  the  dis- 
position made  of  such  requesu. 

Liability  for  reliance  on  abrogated  rule 
When  rule  Is  abrogated,  there  Is  to  be  no 
liability  for  conduct  conforming  to  the  rule 
unless  publication  of  withdrawal  of  the  rule 
has  been  made  for  30  days. 
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published  In  Ihe  Federal  Register  30  days  be- 
lore  the  act  or  omlaslon  referred  to. 


Judicial  review  of  rules 
T7nlted  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  be  given  Jurisdiction 
to  hear  and  determine  whether  any  rule  Is  In 
conflict  with  the  Constitution  or  the  statute 
under  which  the  rule  was  issued.  Any  Inter- 
ested person  may  file  petition  within  30  days 
of  publication  of  rule.  Rules  to  be  defended 
by  the  Attorney  General.  Decision  to  be 
declaratory  Judgment  of  validity  or  invalidity. 
(This  appears  to  provide  for  judicial  review  of 
rules  In  the  abstract.) 

This  does  not  prevent  determination  or 
valadlty  or  Invalidity  by  courts  In  suits  or 
appeals  Involving  a  rule. 

XU.  ADMiinsTaATivi  Adjudications 

WALTn-LOCAN  BILL 

statement  of  policy 
None. 


Kxceptiona 
Bee  exceptions  under  section  II. 


Miacellaneoua  provisioiu,  notice*,  ete. 

None. 


i 

t 


Declaratory  ratings 
Mo  provision. 


ATTOSNCT  CEMEKAL'S  COMMITTXS  BILL 


Judicial  review  of  rules 
No  corresponding  provision. 


ni.  Administrativi  Adjudications 

ATTOBNET    GENERALS    COMMITTEE    BILL 

Statement  of  policy 
None. 


Exceptions 
The  procedure  with  respect  to  appointment, 
appearance,  and  duties  of  hearing  commis- 
sioners shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1  Proceedings  in  which  a  hearing  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  evidence  Is  held  before 
the  agency  tribtmal.  or  before  one  or  more 
individual  members  of  an  agency  tribunal; 

or 

2  Proceedings  which,  pursuant  to  a  law 
of  the  United  States,  are  conducted  before 
an  officer  of  one  of  the  States;  or 

3  Proceedings  which  precede  the  Issuance 
of  a  rule,  regulation,  or  order  involving  the 
future  governance  or  control  of  persons  not 
required  by  law  to  be  parties  to  the  proceed- 
ings: or 

4.  Matters  concerning  the  conduct  of  the 
Military  or  Naval  Establishments,  or  the 
selection  or  procurement  of  men  or  materials 
for  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States;  or 

5.  The  selection,  appointment,  promotion, 
dismissal,  discipline,  or  retirement  of  an 
employee  or  officer  of  the  United  States, 
other  than  a  hearing  commissioner  as  pro- 
vided hereinafter  in  this  title;  or 

6.  Matters  relating  to  the  patent  or  trade- 
mark laws. 

Miscellaneous  provisions,  notices,  etc. 

None. 


MINORITT   BILL 

Exceptions:  In  emergencies  rules  may  be 
rescinded  effective  immediately  upon  publi- 
cation. Rules  may  be  modified  in  particular 
cases  with  consent  of  persons  affected  or  upon 
reasonably  adequate  notice  to  them. 
Judicial  review  of  rules 

Any  rtUe  may  be  Judicially  reviewed  upon 
contest  of  Its  application  to  particular  per- 
sons or  subjects  or  upon  application  for  de- 
claratory Judgment.  Declaratory  Judgments 
are  to  be  limited  to  cases  where  rule  or  threat- 
ened application  Interferes  or  threatens  to  in- 
terfere with  constitutional  or  statutory  rights 
or  immunities,  but  controversies  as  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  rule  to  any  person  or  state  of 
facts  are  to  be  determined  under  title  III. 
"Administrative  Adjudications." 


m.  Administrative  Adjxtdications 

MINORITY   BILL 

Statement  of  policy 
Administrative  adjudications  should  be  by 
procedures  which  assure  to  all   persons  af- 
fected : 

1.  Specific  notice  of  Issues  and  procedures 
at  all  stages. 

2.  Adequate  opportunity  to  present  and 
meet  evidence  and  argument. 

3.  Prompt  decisions  by  impartial  officers. 
4    I  Mil  relief  authorized  by  law. 

5.  Restricting  of  penalties  to  those  author- 
ized by  statute. 

6   Opportunity  for  Judicial  review. 

Exceptions 

This  title  Is  not  to  apply  to: 

1.  Administrative  determinations  made  by 
any  court  or  by  any  independent  administra- 
tive tribunal  based  on  a  trial  de  novo. 

2.  Military  or  Naval  Establishments,  in- 
cluding procurement  for  armed  forces. 

3.  Personnel  matters  within  agencies. 

4.  Arbitration  and  mediation,  as  distin- 
guished from  adjudication. 

5.  Fiscal  operations  of  the  Treasury. 
6    Public  works. 

7.  Procurement  or  disposition  of  public 
property. 


Declaratory  rulings 
Each  agency  tribunal  shall  have  power  to 
Issue  declaratory  rulings  concerning  rights, 
status,  and  other  legal  relations  within  Its 
purview.  The  purpose  of  such  declaratory 
rulings  Is  to  terminate  controversies  or  re- 
move uncertainties.  The  agency  tribunal 
may  therefore  refuse  to  render  a  declaratory 


Miscellaneous  provisions,   notices,   etc. 

Agencies  may  make  Informal  disposition  of 
eases  with  consent  of  the  parties. 

All  notices,  orders  to  show  cause,  moving 
papers,  and  so  forth,  Issued  by  an  agency 
are  to  be  specific. 

Persons  involved  In  proceedings  must  have 
access  to  the  record,  the^identlty  of  persons 
appearing  against  them,  and  reports  of  state- 
ments of  such  persons,  together  with  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  rebut. 

Formal  adjudicatory  procedure  is  required 
where  informal  procedures  do  not  dispose  of 
the  case. 

Declaratory  rulings 

Upon  petition  of  any  interested  person 
every  agency  must  issue  declaratory  rulings 
when  necessary  to  terminate  a  controversy  or 
remove  substantial  uncertainty  as  to  appli- 
cation of  statutory  authority  or  administra- 
tive rules.  Such  rulings  not  to  bind  persons 
who  are  not  parties  to  proceeding. 
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Separation  of  prosecuting  and  deciding 

functions 

No  provision. 


Hearing  or  deciding  officers 
In  any  controversy  arising  out  of  the  acttvl- 
tlet  of  any  Independent  agency  It  may  be 
provided  by  rule  that  such  controversy  may 
be  heard  In  the  first  instance  by  one  of  Its 
trial  examiners  Written  record  shall  be 
made,  and.  together  with  findings  of  fact  and 
proposed  decision,  filed  in  the  agency.  Copy 
8haU  be  furn  iied  the  aggrieved  party,  who 
shall  have  30  days  within  which  to  file  objec- 
tions. If  no  objections  filed,  the  agency  may 
erter  an  appropriate  decision.  If  objections 
are  filed,  the  agency  shall  accord  a  public 
hearing  heloie  members  of  the  agency.  U 
the  agency  has  less  than  three  members,  the 
hearing  shall  be  before  an  intra-agency  board. 
Other  than  this,  there  Is  no  corresponding 
provision  for  hearing  officers  nor  for  regulat- 
ing the  procedure  of  formal  hearings.  How- 
ever, Interagency  boards  of  appeal  are  pro- 
Tided  for,  which  see. 


Disqualification  of  a  hearing  commissioner 


Prehearing  procedure 
No  provision. 

Rules  of  evidence 
No  provision. 


ATTOUfST  ODflBAL'B  COmCTTES  SnX 

ruling  where  that  result  would  not  be  ac- 

oomplifhed  or  where  the  tribunal  may  for 
other  good  cause  deem  the  rendering  of  such 
ruling  premature  or  otherwise  Inexpedient. 
When  a  declaratory  ruling  is  sought  all 
persons  shall  be  made  parties  who  have  or 
claim  any  legal  Interest  which  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  declaration,  and  no  declaration 
shall  prejudice  the  rights  of  persons  not 
parties  to  the  proceeding. 

A  declaratory  ruling  Issued  by  an  agency 
tribunal  shall,  in  the  ab.«!ence  of  reversal 
after  appropriate  Judicial  proceedings,  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  a  final  order  or 
other  determination  of  that  agency  tribunal. 
Declaratory  rulings  may  be  reviewed  by 
the  courts  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  final  orders  or  other  deter- 
minations of  an  agency  tribunal,  except  that 
nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to  modify 
existing  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  clos- 
ing agreements  concerning  internal  revenue 
tax  matters.  Refusal  of  a  request  for  a  de- 
claratory ruling  shall  not  be  subject  to  re- 
view in  any  manner. 
Separation  of  prosecuting  and  deciding 

functions 
Separation  of  prosecuting  and  deciding 
functions  is  evidently  conten: plated,  and  per- 
haps impliedly  provided  for  through  the 
designation  of  hearing  commissioners,  but 
such  separation  is  not  positively  provided  for 
as  It  is  in  the  minority  recommendation. 

Hearing  or  deciding  officers 

Hearing  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by 
Office  of  Federal  Administrative  Procedure  on 
nomination  of  agency,  not  under  civil  service; 
no  political  qualification  permitted. 

In  agencies  having  five  hearing  commis- 
sioners, one  is  to  be  designated  chief  hearing 
commissioner. 

Salaries:  15,000  to  $8,500. 

Term:  7  years. 

Grounds  for  removal : 

1.  Certification  by  Director,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  agency,  of  lack  of  business  or 
insufficiency  of  appropriation. 

2.  Malfeasance. 

3.  Neglect  or  Inefficiency. 

Powers  and  duties  of  hearing  commission- 
ers are  enumerated,  and  are  to  be  similar  to 
these  of  Judges  in  courts. 

Chief  hearing  commissioner  has  same 
powers  and  duties  as  other  hearing  commis- 
sioners, and  In  addition  acts  as  a  clearing 
house  or  traffic  control  in  regard  to  the  as- 
signment of  commisstonere  to  hearings,  mak- 
ing recommendations  for  additional  or  tem- 
porary commissioners,  etc. 

Disqualification  of  a  hearing  commissioner 

Provision  Is  made  for  disqualification  In 
any  particular  case  of  a  hearing  commissioner 
upon  the  filing  of  a  meritorious  affidavit  filed 
by  any  party  to  the  proceeding.  A  hearing 
commissioner  is  also  required  to  withdraw 
from  any  case  in  respect  of  which  he  deems 
himself  disqualified  for  any  reason. 
Prehearing  procedure 

Prehearing  conferences  are  provided  for  to 
simplify  Issues  and  expedite  disposition  of 
cases. 

Rules  of  evidence 

No  provision. 


KnfCMtrrr  anx 


Separation  of  prosecuting  and  deciding 

functions 
Prosecuting  and  deciding  functions  of  an 
agency  are  to  be  completely  separated 

Hearings  are  to  be  held  by  presiding  offi- 
cer*! Such  presiding  officers  are  to  be  head 
of  agency  or  member  of  group  constituting 
highest  authority  of  agency  or  else  ao  ap- 
pointed hearing  commissioner. 

Hearing  or  deciding  officers 

Hearing  commissioners:  Each  agency  may 
have  as  many  bearing  commissioners  as 
necessary 

Appointment  without  regard  to  civil  service 
by  Office  of  Pedo^l  Administrative  Procedure 
or  nomination  cf  agency. 

Salary  from  tS.eoo  to  $6,000. 

Terra:   12  years. 

In  emergencies  temporary  hearing  commis- 
sioners may  be  appolnUd  for  terms  of  1  year. 
subject  to  renewal. 

Grounds  for  removal: 

1.  Certification  by  agency  of  lack  of  busl- 
ness  or  Insufficiency  of  appropriation. 

2    Malfeasance. 

3.  Neglect  or  Inefficiency. 

Powers  and  duties  of  presiding  officers  ar« 
enumerated  and  are  to  be  similar  to  tbos« 
of  Judges  In  courts. 


Disqualification  of  a  hearing  commissioner 
Provision  for  disqualification  of  presiding 
officers  similar  to  committee  proposal. 


Prehearing  procedure 
Provision  similar  to  committee  propoaaL 


Rules  of  evidence 

Strict  rules  of  evidence  are  not  required  to 
be  observed,  but  the  basic  principles  at 
relevancy,  materiality,  and  probative  force 
recognized  by  the  Federal  cuuru  in  equity 
proceedings  are  to  govern  the  proof  of  ques- 
tions of  fact.  Reasonable  cross-examination 
Is  to  be  permitted  in  the  discretion  of  the 
presiding  officer.  Agency  is  authorized  to 
simplify  hearings  regarding  stipulations  and 
the  submission  of  technical  evidence  and  gen- 
erally undisputed  data. 

Declsloru  as  to  matters  of  fact  are  to  IM 
entirely  upon  the  record. 


■  ! 
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Enforcement  of  process  and  order* 
Mo  provUloa. 


Decision  of  agenet  in  first  instance 
Vo  provUlon. 


Agency  review  of  decisions 

Head  of  each  agency  to  designate  thre« 
employees  for  service  on  Intra-agency  boards. 
Members  of  such  boards  to  have  regular  duties 
In  the  agencies  from  which  appointed,  when 
not  engaged  In  hearing  and  determining  ad- 
ministrative appeals.  No  member  of  a  board 
who  has  participated  In  a  particular  case  or 
In  the  preparation,  draft,  or  approval  of  any 
rule  which  may  be  involved.  Is  to  sit  In  ap- 
peal of  the  case  or  application  of  the  rule. 
Each  board  member  to  take  oath  to  act  im- 
partially without  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  Government  as  a  party  in  Interest,  and 
to  decide  matters  upon  their  merits  In  accord- 
ance with  law  and  the  evidence  presented. 

Meopening  of  hearing  commissioner's 
decision 
Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  decision  of  any 
•gency  or  employee  thereof  may  notify  the 
head  of  the  agency  within  20  days  and  have 
the  matter  referred  to  an  Intraagency  board. 
8ucb  t>oard  shall  give  prompt,  full,  and  fair 
hearing,  receiving  into  the  record  the  testi- 
mony and  any  documents  or  objects  relating 
to  the  appeal.  Any  person  having  a  sub- 
sUntial  Interest  may  Intervene.  Record  to  be 
reduced  to  writing,  and  a  copy  furnished  the 
aggrieved  person  on  request  at  actual  cost. 
Within  30  days  after  closing  of  evidence  and 
arguments,  board  required  to  make  written 
findings  of  fact  and  decision  thereon,  subject 
to  written  approval,  disapproval,  or  modifica- 
tion by  the  head  of  the  agency  or  his  repre- 
sentative. Copy  of  the  findings  and  the  deci- 
sion to  be  filed  In  the  agency  as  part  of  the 
record,  and  copy  to  be  mailed  to  the  ag- 
grte\-ed  person  and  to  the  Intervenors.  if  any. 

Court  review  of  agency  decisions 
Any  party  aggrieved  by  a  final  decision  or 
order  of  any  agency  may,  within  30  days 
after  receipt  of  copy  of  the  decision  or  order, 
petition  the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  within  whoae  jurisdiction 
the  aggrieved  party  resides  or  maintains  his 
principal  place  of  business,  or  in  which  the 


ATToaNZT  cnmuL'a  coMKrim  bux 
Enforcement  of  process  and  orders 
Where  any  person  disobeys  or  resists  any 
lawful  subpena.  order,  or  process  In  connec- 
tion with  an  administrative  proceeding  or  l» 
guilty  of  misconduct  during  a  hearing,  the 
agency  may  certify  the  facts  to  the  district 
court  which  la  summarily  to  hear  the  matter 
and  compel  compliance  or  punish  for  con- 
tempt. 

Decision  of  agency  in  first  instance 
Unless  otherwise  provided  In  the  act,  when 
the  evidence  has  been  heard  by  a  hearing 
commissioner  he  shall  afford  the  parties  an 
opportunity  to  request  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law  and  to  file  briefs  or  argue 
orally  in  accordance  with  the  procedvire  pre- 
scribed by  the  rules  of  the  particular  agency. 
The  hearing  conunissloner  shall  find  the  facts, 
formulate  the  conclusions  of  law.  and  enter  a 
decision  In  the  case.  Such  findings,  conclu- 
sions, and  decision  shall  be  stated  in  writing, 
served  upon  all  parties  In  Interest,  reported  to 
the  agency  tribunal,  and  become  part  of  the 
record;  but  In  any  case  where  the  commis- 
Bioner  deems  It  appropriate  to  do  so,  he  may 
announce  his  decision  orally  on  the  record 
and  shall  reduce  his  findings,  conclusions,  and 
decision  to  written  form  only  If  requested  to 
do  so  by  a  party  or  by  the  agency  tribunal. 

Hearing  commissioners  may  certify  to  the 
agency  any  questions  of  law  for  Instructions 
and  the  agency  Is  to  give  binding  Instructions 
of  the  questions  certified,  or  else  may  take 
over  the  case  for  Its  own  decision. 


Mnfoarrr  snx 

Enforcement  of  process  and  ordert 

Provision  similar  to  committee  proposal. 


Agency  review  of  decisions 

Provision  Is  made  for  appeals  from  deci- 
sions of  hearing  commissioners  to  the  agency 
tribunals,  and  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  such  appeals  Is  set  forth. 

In  the  absence  of  an  appeal  from  the  deci- 
sion of  a  hearing  commissioner  within  the 
time  fixed  by  the  agency  tribunal,  the  deci- 
sion shall  become  final,  and  enforcible  or 
reviewable  to  the  same  extent  as  though  It 
were  the  decision  of  the  agency  tribunal.  In 
any  case,  the  head  of  the  administrative 
agency  may,  on  his  own  initiative,  review  the 
decision  of  a  hearing  commissioner. 


Reopening  of  hearing  commissioner'$ 
decision 

Any  agency  tribunal  may  reopen  and  alter, 
modify,  or  set  aside  any  decision  of  a  hear- 
ins  commissioner  which  has  become  final,  to 
the  same  extent  as  such  tribunal  may  reopen 
or  review  its  own  final  decision. 


Court  review  of  agency  decisions 
Procediu-e  Is  provided  with  respect  to  the 
form  in  which  matters  shall  be  presented  to 
the  courts  in  any  proceeding  for  judicial  re- 
view, restraint,  or  enforcement  of  an  admin- 
istrative (Oder  or  other  determination.  It 
shall  tK>t  be  necessary  to  print  the  complete 
record  and  exhibits  in  the  case  unless  the 
court  ao  orders. 


Decision  of  agency  in  first  instance 

The  presiding  officer  who  hears  the  case  Is 
to  render  a  decision,  including  findings  of  fact, 
conclusions  of  law,  and  appropriate  order  or 
other  form  of  decision. 

All  decisions  are  to  be  written  and  to  In- 
clude separately  stated  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment of  reasons. 

Deciding  officers  may  have  aid  of  law  clerks 
or  assistants,  but  otherwise  are  not  to  receive 
recommendations  or  advice  of  other  employees 
of  agency,  except  or  written  notice  and  with 
consent  of  all  parties,  or  upon  open  hearing. 

The  decisions  which  are  regarded  by  the 
agency  as  valuable  to  the  public  or  are  to  be 
relied  upon  as  precedents  are  to  be  published. 

The  presiding  officer  may  certify  to  the 
agency  any  questions  of  law  or  policy,  and 
agency  is  to  give  binding  Instructions  on 
question  certified,  or  agency  may  take  over 
case  for  decision. 

Penalties  and  benefits:  Penalties  and  con- 
ditions are  not  to  be  imposed  l>eyond  those 
authorized  by  statute.  Rights  and  benefits 
authorized  by  law  are  not  to  be  denied.  The 
effective  date  of  any  action  Is  to  be  deferred 
for  a  reasonable  time  to  permit  persons  af- 
fected to  adjust  their  affairs  or  to  seek  ad- 
ministrative regulations  or  judicial  review. 
Agency  review  of  decisions 

If  the  presiding  officer  Is  not  the  head  of 
the  agency  or  a  member  of  the  highest  au- 
thority of  the  agency,  the  parties  would  have 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  agency  Itself.  After 
review  or  in  the  absence  of  review  or  appeal, 
the  decision  becomes  final.  Final  decisions 
may  be  subject  to  rehearing  or  review  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  the  legislation  under 
which  the  agency  operates,  except  In  prelimi- 
nary or  intermediate  matters  authorized  by 
statute  no  action  is  to  be  taken  except  on 
final  adjudication. 


Court  review  of  agency  decisions 
It  is  contemplated  that  all  administrative 
adjudications  may  upon  proper  procedure  be 
reviewed  by  the  Federal  courts. 

All  present  statutory  provisions  affecting 
Judicial  review  applicable  to  agencies  not  In- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
to  remain  In  effect.  Unless  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  by  law  or  excepted  from  the 
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controversy   arose,   for   review  of   the   deci- 
sion. 

The  petition  shall  state  the  alleged  errors 
committed.  The  Attorney  General  is  re- 
quired to  provide  for  defense  of  the  Govern- 
ment's (agency's)  case.  The  agency  is  re- 
quired to  file  with  the  clerk  of  court  the 
original  or  a  complete  transcript  of  the 
record. 

The  appropriate  court  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  matter  and  to  grant  such  tem- 
porary relief  as  it  deems  proper.  The  court 
may  affirm  or  set  aside  the  decislcwi  or  order 
the  agency  to  modify  It.  A  case  may  be 
remanded  to  the  agency  for  further  evidence. 
Cases  of  this  nature  may  be  expedited  by 
creation  of  special  sessions  of  the  court  hav- 
ing jtirisdlction. 

Grounds  for  setting  aside  the  decision  ox 
order  of  any  agency  shall  be: 

1.  That  the  findings  of  fact  are  not  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence; 

2.  That  the  decision  is  not  supported  by 
the  findings  of  fact; 

3.  That  the  decision  was  Issued  without 
due  notice  and  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
full  and  fair  hearing; 

4.  That  the  decision  is  beyond  the  jtirls- 
dictlon  of  the  agency;  or 

5.  That  the  decision  infringes  the  Consti- 
tution or  statutes  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Judgments  of  the  courts  under  this  section 
or  the  section  providing  for  court  review  of 
administrative  rules  shall  be  final,  except 
that  they  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
writ  of  certiorari  or  certification. 

Where  the  cause  of  action  is  otherwise 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims,  the  aggrieved  party  may 
elect  to  file  his  petition  for  review  In  that 
court. 

Where  a  circuit  court  of  appeals  or  the 
Court  of  Claims  finds  itself  In  disagreement 
on  any  question  of  law  with  a  previously 
rendered  decision  of  another  court  having 
Jurisdiction  vmder  this  act,  It  shall  certify 
the  question  of  law  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  further  proceedings. 

Courts  authorized  to  impose  damages 
where  appeal  is  for  purposes  of  delay:  The 
courts  are  authorized  to  impose  a  reasonable 
penalty  as  part  of  the  costs  in  any  case  where 
the  decision  of  the  agency  Is  affirmed  and  the 
court  finds  there  was  no  substantial  basis 
for  the  appeal. 


ATTOaNZT  COfXaAL'S  COMlCrmX  SILL 

Where  a  party  makes  a  mistake  as  to  pro- 
cedvire or  as  to  the  court  having  jurisdiction 
to  review  an  administrative  order  or  determi- 
nation, the  court  may,  instead  of  denying 
relief: 

1.  Proceed,  if  It  has  Jurisdiction,  as  if  the 
proper  remedy  had  been  sought;  or  permit  or 
direct  such  amendment,  rehearing,  or  re- 
mand to  a  lower  court,  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate, for  a  proper  review  of  the  order:  or 

2.  Permit  transfer  of  the  case  to  a  court 
having  jurisdiction  to  review  the  order. 


Garrett  Whiteside 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FADJO  CRAVENS 

or  ABKANS&S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  April  21,  1941 


Mr.  CRAVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  4 
of  this  year  marked  another  milestone  in 
one  of  the  most  unique  careers  in  the 
legislative  history  of  this  country.  On 
that  day  Garrett  Whiteside,  of  NashviUe, 
Ark.,  finished  34  years  of  continuous  sec- 
retarial service  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  launched  upon  his 
thirty-fifth  year  of  such  service  and  as 
though  it  were  but  another  day.  He  is 
the  oldest  in  point  of  service  of  any  man 
in  the  legislaUve  branch  with  the  excep- 
Uon  of  Hon.  A.  J.  Sabath.  of  Illinois. 


MiNoarrT  bill 
operation  of  the  bUl.  any  person  adversely 
affected  by  any  final  decision  of  any  agency 
Is  to  be  entitled  to  judicial  review  In  equity 
or  by  a  writ  of  mandamus  In  the  appropriate 
Federal  court  regardless  of  whether  the  sub- 
ject is  one  of  constitutional  or  sUtutory  right 
or  Immunity.  All  court  decisions  In  such 
cases  are  to  be  reviewable  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  accordance  with  present  certiorari 
procedure. 

If  a  court  finds  that  a  petition  for  review 
should  have  been  filed  in  some  other  court 
It  Is  to  transmit  the  record  with  its  state- 
ments of  reasons  to  such  other  court  and  th#t 
ether  court  Is  to  permit  any  necessary  amend- 
ments and  proceed  with  the  determination. 

All  final  administrative  orders  directing 
action,  assessing  penalties,  or  denying 
claimed  «ghts  under  the  Constitution  or 
statutes  shall  be  subject  to  court  review. 
An  cwder  may  be  final  even  though  no  re- 
quest for  rehearing  or  reconsideration  has 
been  presented  to  the  sgency. 

Scope  of  review:  The  revlewmg  court  U 
to  decide  all  questions  of: 

1.  Constitutional   rights. 

a.  Statutory  authority  and  Jtirlsdlctlon  of 
the  agency. 

3.  Lawfulness  and  adequacy  of  the  pro- 
cedure. 

4.  Findings  and  conclusions  of  fact  unsup- 
ported by  But>8tantial  evidence. 

6.  Arbitrary  or  capricious  admlnlstrstlve 
action. 

Record :  Printing  of  the  complete  adminis- 
trative record  Is  not  required  unless  the 
tcviewing  court  orders  It. 


Coming  to  Washington  on  March  4, 
1907,  as  secretary  to  the  late  Congress- 
man Ben  Cravens,  of  Arkansas,  he  has 
remained  here  continuously  in  that  and 
similar  positions  to  others  both  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate.   He  has  served,  in  succession,  the 
late  Otis  T.  Wingo.  of  Arkansas;  the  late 
Senator  T.   H.  Caraway,   of   the   samy 
State;  and  is  now  with  the  present  seniw 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  Hattii  W.  Caia- 
WAY.    During  those  years  many  exciting 
experiences   have   been   encountered  to 
enliven  the  routine  of  congressional  and 
senatorial  offices.     Within  the  span  of 
years  he  has  seen  the  duties  of  congres- 
sional life  expand  from  one  requiring  but 
a  few  months  a  year,  dealing  with  but  a 
few  limited  subjects,  to  one  of  full-time 
service,  embracing  nearly  every  phase  of 
human  activity.   When  he  arrived  Wash- 
ington was  a  comparatively  small  city. 
He  has  seen  It  grow  to  its  present  large, 
congested  proportions.    He  has  seen  the 
leisurely,  horse-drawn  carriages  on   its 
streets  give  way  to  a  horde  of  fast-mov- 
ing, motor-driven  Tehides. 


Garrett  Whiteside  arrived  a  bride- 
groom; he  has  remained  to  become  a 
grandfather.  Older,  yes.  In  years,  but  in 
spirit  and  activity  unchanged. 

Prom  a  standpoint  of  dramatic  Inter- 
est, perhaps  the  outsUnding  event  in 
Garrett  Whiteside's  career  is  the  writing 
of  this  country's  declaration  of  war 
against  Germany  In  1917.  Working  late 
one  night  at  his  office,  after  President 
Wilson's  war  message  to  the  Congress, 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  looked  into  the 
office,  looking  for  someone  who  could 
type.  Garrett  Whiteside  volunteered, 
and  before  he  knew  it  he  was  typing  the 
historic  document  as  dictated  by  Chair- 
man Flood,  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee—the document  later  adopted  by 
the  Congress  and  which  constituted  one 
of  the  landmarks  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation.  ^      ^^ 

Quiet,  retiring,  unassimilng,  Garrett 
Whiteside  probably  knows  and  is  known 
by  more  people  in  the  Capitol  and  con- 
gressional offices  than  any  other  person. 
Thooe  piaces  have  been  his  workshops  for 
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84  years.  There  he  has  seen  history 
made,  and  he  has  helped  make  It.  There 
he  has  seen  joys  and  disappointments, 
victories  and  defeats,  but  through  It  all 
remained  his  true  self,  loyal  and  looking 
forward  to  the  tasks  of  tomorrow  and 
those,  we  hope,  of  many  more  years  to 
come.  

Stabiladnc  Fann  Prices  and  National 
Defense  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or   MIMHESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  April  21.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HON.  AUGUST  H. 
ANDRESEN.  OP  MINNESOTA 


Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  address  delivered  by  me  Satur- 
day, April  19. 1941.  over  WMAL  and  asso- 
ciated stations  of  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  from  Washington,  D.  C,  In  the 
program  of  the  National  Grange  during 
the  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

For  more  than  8  years  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  lived  and  worked  under 
a  aeries  of  political  and  economic  emergencies. 
Fantastic  and  uneconomic  schemes,  costing 
biillcns  of  dollars  to  all  Americans,  have 
failed  to  solve  our  domestic  problems  of  un- 
employment and  distressed  agriculture. 
These  problems  remain  with  us,  still  un- 
solved, and  when  the  second  world  war  comes 
to  an  end — as  it  must — our  domestic  situa- 
tion wlU  be  aggravated  to  the  brealcing  point 
in  all  lines  of  American  activity. 

And  now.  we  are  in  a  new  and  gigantic 
world  emergency.  Unsolved  domestic  prob- 
lems have  been  forgotten.  The  active  par- 
ticipation of  our  national  leaders  in  the  in- 
trigue of  old-world  politics,  has  brought  our 
country  to  the  brink  of  entering  another 
European  vzx.  Our  country  has  loeen  com- 
mitted to  the  policy  of  giving  material  aid. 
short  of  war.  to  the  warring  democracies  and 
other  countries  engaged  to  oppose  the  forces 
of  conquest  and  dictatorship.  This  program 
can  and  must  be  carried  out  without  the 
need  for  sending  our  young  manhood  to  again 
fight  on  foreign  soli. 

All  Americans  favor  a  strong  national  de- 
fense to  protect  our  country  from  any  enemy. 
The  people  are  anxious  to  pay  any  bill  for 
this  purpose  and  to  make  other  sacrifices  to 
keep  us  free  and  safe.  But  the  people  are 
becoming  disgusted  and  tired  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  certain  Individuals  and  groups  in 
this  country  who  are  conducting  their  rackets 
to  sabotage  and  delay  the  achievement  of  a 
complete  national  defense. 

Ttt  President  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  Constitution,  Is  required  to  administer 
and  enforce  the  laws  passed  by  Congress. 
Under  authority  conferred  by  Congress  upon 
him.  the  President  has  ample  power  to  sum- 
marily deal  with  those  in  our  midst  who 
seek  to  Jeopardise  or  sabotage  the  national- 
defense  program.  The  calling  of  unjuslifled 
strikes  and  the  exaction  of  exorbitant  fees 
from  those  who  seek  the  right  to  work  in 
essential  defense  Industries,  should  not  be 
tolerated  by  the  public  or  the  Government. 

The  President  also  possesses  an  abundance 
Of  leglslaUve  authority  to  prompUy  deal  with 


the  subversive  elements  within  our  borders 
who  undermine  and  scheme  to  destroy  our 
Republic.  Real  Americans  everywhere  are 
aroused  and  they  demand  action  now  from 
IxJth  the  President  and  Congress  so  that  we 
may  speedily  prepare  for  whatever  is  to  come. 
President  Roosevelt  has  called  upon  the 
American  people  to  make  sacrifices.  The  vast 
majority  are  willing  to  make  every  sacrifice 
to  save  our  country.  However,  one  or  two 
groups  should  not  be  called  upon  to  make 
all  of  the  sacrifices  to  assure  success  In  a 
common  program.  Industry,  labor,  agrlcul- 
tiu^.  and  men  and  women  In  every  walk  of 
life  should  share  alike  In  our  Joint  effort  for 
a  common  defense. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  examine  the  situa- 
tion to  ascertain  who  has  been  called  upon 
to  make  the  sacrifices  up  to  the  present 
time.  We  first  think  of  nearly  a  million 
young  men  who  have  been  drafted  into  mili- 
tary service.  Several  million  more  will  fol- 
low as  they  are  called  in  the  draft  and  they 
will  receive  S21  a  month  for  being  compelled 
to  sacrifice  their  lives,  if  need  be.  in  the 
event  of  war.  They  are  making  a  real  sacri- 
fice. They  have  been  forced  by  law  to  leave 
their  homes  and  families  and  to  give  up 
their  lucrative  posts  in  industry,  labor,  agri- 
culture, and  profession.  Should  they  at- 
tempt to  strike  or  in  any  way  sabotage  the 
deftnse  program,  that  would  be  treason  and 
imprisonment  would  follow.  Another  group 
of  splendid  Americans  who  are  willing  to 
serve  without  compensation  Is  to  be  found 
In  more  than  a  million  women  who  have 
volunteered  their  services  with  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

The  only  other  group  of  which  I  have 
knowledge,  now  being  called  upon  to  make 
a  sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  national  defense, 
are  the  6.000.000  farm  families,  whom  the  peo- 
ple look  to  for  an  ample  supply  of  food  and 
fiber.  And  I  now  want  to  briefly  discuss  the 
problems  confronting  them  today. 

For  the  past  8  years  Congress  and  the 
administration  have  been  talking  about  giv- 
ing farmers  parity  prices  for  farm  products. 
Scores  of  laws  have  been  passed  and  billions 
of  dollars  spent  to  accomplish  this  objective. 
But  the  goal  has  never  been  reached,  and 
most  farm  products  are  selling  for  less  than 
75  percent  of  parity.  The  experiments  to 
save  farmers  have  nearly  ruined  them. 

The  administration  has  now  abandoned  the 
objective  of  securing  parity  prices  for  farm 
products.  Leading  Cabinet  members  and 
cithers  in  charge  of  your  affairs  at  Washing- 
ton are  urging  cheap  food  to  make  the  people 
happy.  They  fall  to  recognize  that  nearly  40 
percent  of  our  population  Is  directly  depend- 
ent upon  agriculture  for  a  livelihood.  They 
also  faU  to  recognize  that  due  to  rising  wage 
and  other  costs  in  Industry,  farmers  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  up  to  25  percent  more  for  the 
things  they  must  buy  for  use  on  their  farms. 
The  President  has  Just  appointed  Leon 
Henderson  to  the  position  of  Price  Control 
Administrator.  Mr.  Henderson  has  taken  a 
definite  stand  against  any  material  increase 
In  the  price  of  farm  products,  and  threatens 
to  take  drastic  action  should  there  be  any 
substantial  Increase  above  the  prices  recently 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  new  Government  plan  to  hold  farm 
prices  down  was  announced  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  on  April  3.  It  provides  that 
on  the  basis  of  Chicago  prices,  and  for  the 
next  a  years,  the  Government  will  peg  the 
price  of  hogs  at  $9  per  hundredweight,  dairy 
products  (based  on  butter)  at  31  cents  per 
pound,  chickens  at  15  cents  per  pound,  and 
eggs  at  22  cents  per  dozen.  The  Government 
will  buy  at  these  prices  In  Chicago,  which 
means  that  the  prices  received  by  farmers 
will  be  materially  under  the  pegged  Govern- 
ment price  at  Chicago,  when  we  take  Into 
consideration  transportation  costs  and  grades. 
The  prices  set  by  the  Government  are  all 
below  parity,  and  on  the  day  the  Government 


announced  Its  prlce-flxlng  program.  Chicago 
prices  on  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry  were  all 
substantially  above  the  Government  prices. 

The  present  parity  price  on  the  farm  for 
hogs  Is  $9.24 — at  Chicago  It  would  be  around 
$10.  Parity  price  for  butterfat  on  the  farm  Is 
35  cents  per  pound.  Parity  for  poultry'  Is  ap- 
proximately 15  cents,  and  for  eggs  22  cents  a 
dozen. 

The  Government  prices  are  all  below  parity, 
and  the  question  now  Is  whether  the  pegged 
prices  will  be  the  celling  or  the  floor  of  the 
price  structure.  If  they  prove  to  be  a  ceiling, 
farmers  and  others  Interested  In  agriculture 
will  protest  with  all  their  might.  Farmers 
have  not  sought  Inflated  prices,  but  they  are 
entitled  to,  at  least,  parity  prices. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  states  that  he 
will  maintain  the  pegged  price  for  the  next  2 
years,  and  we  may  therefore  Justly  fear  that 
such  price  may  be  both  a  floor  and  a  celling. 
In  other  words,  the  Secretary  and  Mr.  Hender- 
son may  decide  to  freeze  the  prices  at  the 
present  flgures  and  wholly  disregard  the  In- 
creasing spread  in  prices  between  agriculture 
and  industry  and  labor. 

During  the  past  30  days  the  Government 
has  purchased  double  its  food  requirements. 
The  excess  will  be  added  to  and  held  as  a 
price-controlling  factor — to  be  dumped  on  the 
market  If  prices  go  above  the  figures  set  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or,  the  excess 
may  be  delivered  to  Britain  or  other  warring 
countries. 

The  farmers  will  favor  an  emergency  pro- 
gram to  place  a  floor  under  farm  prices,  but 
they  are  against  Government  dumping  to 
hold  prices  down  below  parity.  I  want  to 
again  mention  Increased  costs  of  the  things 
which  farmers  have  to  buy  as  complete  Justi- 
flcation  for  their  demand  to  receive  parity 
prices. 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board  sta- 
tistics show  that  the  average  worker  in  man- 
ufacturing industry  has  enjoyed  a  13-percent 
rise  in  his  weekly  pay  check  since  February 
1940.  I  am  not  criticizing  Justifiable  In- 
crease paid  to  labor.  I  miaintain,  however, 
that  farmers  are  entitled  to  receive  equality 
of  consideration  and  not  be  compelled  to 
accept  a  freezing  of  prices  below  parity. 

During  the  past  8  years  American  farmers 
have  been  called  upon  to  make  many  sacri- 
fices for  the  common  welfare.  They  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  burden  under  the  reciprocal 
trade  program  which  gave  a  material  part  of 
our  home  market  to  cheap  foreign  produc- 
tion, in  addition  to  low  prices  and  general 
distress. 

In  the  present  critical  emergency  Ameri- 
can farmers  will  be  called  upon  to  make 
further  sacrifices  In  order  to  aid  foreign 
farmers  living  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
who  are  engaged  in  competitive  production. 
I  Just  read  a  report  in  the  press  where  It 
stated  that  our  Government  had  placed  an 
order  for  22.000.000  pounds  of  beef  In  Argen- 
tina. Scopes  of  other  competitive  products 
are  also  being  purchased  from  our  southern 
neighbors  in  the  name  of  good  will  and  good 
neighbor,  and  when  the  present  war  ends, 
unless  we  change  our  present  policy,  this 
country  will  be  used  as  a  dumping  ground 
for  all  types  of  foreign  production  to  the 
detriment  of  domestic  agriculture,  Industry, 
and  labor. 

The  new  farm  policy  urges  our  farmers  to 
produce  greater  supplies  of  hogs,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, poultry  and  eggs,  and  encourages  farm- . 
ers  in  the  Corn  Belt  to  plant  more  corn  for 
feed.  But.  in  the  same  brea'.h.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  states  that  if  farmers 
plant  corn  in  excess  of  the  allotted  corn 
acreage  no  corn  payments  will  be  made  and 
there  will  be  no  loans  for  those  who  follow 
the  Secretary's  advice.  Such  a  policy  seems 
inconsistent  to  me,  and  I  have  therefore  re- 
quested Secretary  Wickard  to  remove  this 
penalty  when  farmers  plant  additional  corn 
for  silage  and  fodder  purposes  in  order  to 
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increase  the  production  of  dairy  and  pork 
products 

If  the  Secretary  falls  to  comply  with  this 
requ?st.  I  will  Immediately  introduce  the 
necessary  legislation  in  Congress  to  remove 
the  penalty  against  farmers  who  plant  corn 
for  silage  and  fodder  to  be  fed  on  the  farm 
In  excess  of  the  soil-depleting  acreage  allot- 
ment. 

American  farmers  are  willing  to  make  sac- 
rific3s  for  their  country  in  time  of  need.  All 
that  they  now  seek  is  a  square  deal.  They 
will  not  go  on  a  strike.  They  wUl  cooperate 
wholeheartedly  to  make  America  strong  and 
Impregnable  They  will  fight  to  defend 
America  from  all  enemies,  as  they  love  their 
country  and  Its  way  of  life  Those  of  us 
who  represent  them  in  Congress  will  Join 
with  them  in  fighting  for  an  honest  deal  and 
a  united  Nation  in  this  critical  hour. 


The  Labor  Situation 


EXTENSIOVI  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF    n-LINClIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  April  tS.  1941 


Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  and 
evary  day  several  gentlemen  arise  to  criti- 
cize, as  is  their  habit  and  custom,  the 
President,  the  administration,  and  Mad- 
am Sscretary  of  Labor  Perkins,  and  to 
ask  what  is  being  done  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  prevent  strikes.  I  am 
more  than  satisfied  that  their  action  was 
prompted  and  their  voices  raised  solely 
for' political  reasons  and  in  order  to  cre- 
ate prejudice  against  the  administration 
and  labor  organizations. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan   [Mr. 
HoFFM.xN]    wanted  to  know  whether  I 
condoned  activities  that  he  cited  from 
a  police  court  in  Detroit.  Mich.,  where 
one  policeman  had  been  attacked,  and 
further  cited  the  violence  allegedly  used 
by  C.  I.  O.  strikers  and  the  unjustifiable 
high  initiation  fees  charged  by  a  few  of 
the  affiliated  A.  F.  of  L.  unions.    I  an- 
swered him  then  and  I  say  to  him  now. 
to  the  House,  and  to  the  country  that  I 
do  not  condone  such  activities  as  de- 
scribed, but  I  also  do  not  condone  the 
attacks  upon  the  two  great  labor  organi- 
zations, the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations.   Not  onlr  that.  I  do  not  ap- 
prove or  condone  sucn  activities,  but  I 
have  criticized  them  and  am  definitely 
opposed  to  them.    On  the  other  hand, 
I  do  not  condone  industry  hiring  ex- 
prize  fighters,  professional  strike  break- 
ers, and  gunmen  as  sluggers  to  slug  and 
kill  peaceful  strikers,  its  happened  in  the 
Republic  Steel  plant  and  other  plants. 
Conveniently  these  labor  baiters  do  not 
call  attention  to  those  abuses  and  they 
are  blind  to  such  unfair  and  brutal  meth- 
ods employed  by  many  of  the  industries. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  raised  to- 
day, especially  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  IMr.  Cox]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rich  I.  as  to  why 
we  have  not  passed  legislation  to  elimi- 
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nate  strikes,  has  been  answered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Miche- 
NER],  who  stated,  in  effect,  that  such 
action  would  actually  deter  the  defense 
program.  However,  he  did  fail  to  men- 
tion that  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  went  on  record  2  or  3  weeks 
ago  against  such  proposed  legislation, 
and  yet  despite  the  opinions  of  men  high 
in  the  business  world  and  that  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  have  soberly 
studied  the  situation  that  legislation  is 
not  warranted  at  this  time,  still  we  find 
a  few  Members  day  in  and  day  out  urging 
the  enactment  of  such  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hoffman]  has  insinuated 
that  I  am  trying  to  defend  the  actions  of 
the  C.  L  O.  Well,  he  and  all  of  you 
know  that  it  is  very  seldom  that  I  rise 
to  protect  or  excuse  those  who  have 
viciously  assailed  the  President.  They 
should  know  that  John  L.  Lewis.  Harry 
Bridges,  and  Mr.  Browder  violently  as- 
sailed and  opposed  the  reelection  of  the 
President  and  have  cooperated  with  his 
arch  enemies,  Tom  Girdler,  Weir,  and 
others,  who  have  charged  for  years  that 
the  President  was  destroying  the  indus- 
trial structure;  yet  the  financial  reports 
of  their  companies  show  that  they  have 
doubled  and  trebled  their  profits.  There- 
fore I  hope  that  in  the  interest  of  unity 
these  gentlemen  will  desist  in  their  un- 
fair charges  and  criticisms  and  in  plac- 
ing me  in  the  category  of  those  so 
strongly  opposed  to  the  President's 
policies.  I  know  there  are  very  few  of 
you  here  who  would  give  credence  to 
such  ridiculous  charges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  and  again  I  have 
appealed  from  this  floor  to  the  leaders  of 
both  of  these  labor  organizations  to  urge 
some  of  their  local  unions  to  desist  and 
stop  improper  practices  and  abuses,  else 
it  would  be  Iwund  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  cause  of  organized  labor.     I  have 
done  so  because  all  my  life  I  have  pleaded 
that  labor  has  the  same  right  and  the 
same  privilege  to  organize  as  industry. 
I  remember  the  antagonism  and  attacks 
against  the  railroad  labor  organizations 
in  years  gone  by.    I  recall  the  Pullman 
strike  in  Chicago  In  1884,  the  Big  Four, 
and  many  other  railroad  strikes.    And 
later  the  same  opposition  was  leveled  at 
lower-paid  railroad  employees  when  they 
endeavored  to  organize.    The  same  criti- 
cism and  attacks  on  the  part  of  railroad 
officials  and  the  press  were  made  then 
just  as  they  are  being  made  today.    I 
recall  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
railroads  and  industry  to  every  bill  pro- 
posed to  safeguard  not  only  the  lives  of 
the  employees  but  of  the  public.    So,  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  attacks  against  labor  or- 
ganizations are  nothing  new. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  will  dare  say  that 
I  am  not  heart  and  soul  for  the  expedi- 
tious carrying  out  of  the  national-defense 
program,  but  labor  as  well  as  Industry 
has  its  rights  and,  I  say,  when  the  profits 
of  all  industry  are  doubling  and  trebling 
and  running  Into  the  millions,  I  feel  that 
labor  is  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  these 
tremendous  gains  and  profits.  The  la- 
boring man  should  not  be  forced  to  work 
at  a  wage  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
him  and  his  family  to  live  decently,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  increased  cost  of 


living.  A  few  days  ago  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Rankin]  read  the 
message  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the 
House,  and  while  I  feel  that  most  of  the 
Members  are  familiar  with  It.  I  believe 
that  many  fall  to  give  consideration  and 
thought  to  his  urgent  appeal  when  he 
said: 

We  should  not  take  from  labor  bread  that 
it  has  earned. 

Furthermore,  he  advocated,  as  we 
know — 

Equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privileges  to 
none. 

So  over  140  years  ago  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
labor  was  being  exploited:  and  please  re- 
member It  was  at  a  time  when  our  coun- 
try was  not  the  great  industrial  Nation  of 
the  world,  when  we  had  no  foreign-born 
in  our  midst,  and  when  the  population 
was  only  a  little  over  5.000.000,  less  than 
5  percent  of  the  present  population. 
Yes;  my  own  State  of  Illinois  alone  has 
50  percent  greater  population  than  the 
entire  United  States  had  at  that  time. 

Mr.   Speaker,  In  the  Interest  of  our 
country  and  its  defense.  I  hope  that  any 
and  all  strife  between  labor  and  Industry 
will  be  eliminated.    That  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  that  direction  in  the 
past  2  weeks  should  be  recognized  and 
acknowledged  by  the  labor  baiters.    I  feel 
that  it  is  manifestly  unfair  that  seme 
Members  should  charge  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  administration  have  not 
done  anything  in  the  matter  of  the  ad- 
justment and  settlement  of  these  strikes. 
The  facts  are  that  under  the  leadership  of 
our  President  we  have  provided  laws  to 
eliminate  strikes  and  strife.     We  have 
passed  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
providing  for  collective  bargaining  and 
agreements.     Can  it  be  justly  charged 
that  labor  has  not  lived  up  to  the  law? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  large  industrial 
czars  feel  that  they  are  above  the  law? 
Have  they  not  refused  to  comply  with  the 
laws  of  the  land?    Did  we  not  pass  an  act 
creating  a  Mediation  Board,  and  did  not 
the  President  only  3  weeks  ago  appoint  a 
super  National  Defense  Mediation  Board 
composed  of  12  members,  4  representing 
industry,   4   representing   labor,   and   4 
members   thereof   acting   for   the   con- 
sumers?   This    Board    within    a    short 
space  of  time  has  rendered  splendid  serv- 
ice by  bringing  to  an  end  4  of  the  most 
annoying  labor  disputes.    And  still  there 
are  soqie  Members  who  refuse  to  take 
cognizance  of  this  great  move  and  act  of 
the  President  to  bring  about  closer  co- 
operation for  the  best  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned.   Oh.  I  appreciate  that  the  re- 
marks of  some  of  the  Members  are  made 
for  home  consumption,  but  I  feel  we  have 
reached  the  time  when  general  baiting 
should  cease  and  to  realize  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  cooperate  with  the  President,  who 
has  done  and  is  doing  all  humanly  pos- 
sible to  strengthen  our  defenses  so  as  to 
preclude   any   danger  from   attack.    If 
some  of  these  gentlemen  wou!d  read  what 
the  Nazis.  Fascists,  and  Communists  are 
doing  to  undermine  and  destroy  our  form 
of  government.  I  feel  in  my  heart  that 
instead  of  attacking,  assailing,  criticizing, 
and  harassing  the  administration  they 
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would  Join  hftnds  as  real  Americans  and 
aid  in  the  urity  that  is  essential  and 
seeded  and  prove  that  the  interest  of  our 
country  Is  just  as  near  and  dear  to  them 
as  it  Is  to  all  of  us.  and.  above  all.  that 
we  are  a  united  Nation. 
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Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tra- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Noah  M.  Mason,  of 
Illinois,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Ohio 
r^deraUon  of  Women's  Clubs,  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  Thursday  evening.  April  17.  1941: 
Madam  Pr««ident.  ladlea.  and  gentlemen.  I 
want  to  paint  for  you  people  tonight  two  word 
pictures.  Plrst.  the  state  of  the  NaUon  con- 
eemlng  the  possible  or  probable  danger  to  the 
Nation  from  without;  second,  the  slate  of  the 
NaUon  concerning  the  real  danger  to  the  Na- 
tion from  enemies  within  as  uncovered  by  the 
Dies  committee.  As  an  introduction  to  these 
two  word  pictures  on  the  state  of  the  NaUon. 
1  want  to  quote  for  you  the  words  of  Uncoln. 
taken  from  a  speech  he  made  In  the  IlUnola 
Legislature  at  Springfield.  lU..  on  January  27. 
1837.  In  a  discussion  on  the  probable  dangers 
to  our  free  institutions: 

"At  what  point  shaU  we  expect  the  approach 
of  danger?  By  what  means  shall  we  fortify 
against  It?  Shall  we  expect  some  trans- 
Atlantic  mlliury  giant  to  step  acroea  the 
ocean  and  crush  us  at  a  blow? 

"Never.  All  the  armies  of  Europe.  Asia,  and 
Aliica  combined,  with  all  the  treasure  of  the 
earth  in  their  military  chest,  with  a  Bonaparte 
lor  a  commander,  could  not  by  force  take  a 
drink  from  the  Ohio  or  make  a  track  on  the 
Blue  Rldgc  In  a  trial  of  a  thousand  years. 

-At  what  point,  then.  Is  the  approach  of 
danger  to  be  expected?  I  answer.  If  It  ever 
reaches  us.  It  must  firing  tip  among  ua.  It 
cannot  come  from  abroad.  If  destruction  be 
our  lot.  we  must  ourselves  be  its  author  and 
finisher.  As  a  nation  of  free  men.  we  must 
live  through  all  time  or  die  by  suicide." 

With  Lincoln's  words  as  a  background.  let 
us  paint,  first,  the  situation  this  Natkm  faces 
today,  more  than  100  years  later,  as  to  the 
poaaible  dangers  to  our  Nation  and  to  oxu  free 
tnstltutlons  from  without: 

POSSIBLE  OANGXa  FROM   WrTHOUT 

We  are  living  In  troublesome,  trying,  heart- 
searching,  soul-stimng  days.    The  words  best 
fltted  to  describe  the  critical  period  through 
which  we  ara  passing  today  are  the  words  of 
Thomas  Paine,  uttered  dxirtng  the  dark  days 
of   the   Revolutionary  War:    "Theae   are  the 
times  that  try  mens  aouU.    The  summer  sol- 
dier and  the  sunalilne  patriot  will  In  this  crlsla 
shrink  from  his  duty.    But  be  that  stands  It 
now  deserves  the  love  and  praise  of  men  and 
womenr     Pitting  words  for  Paine  to  utter 
'  then:  fltttng  words  f or  ua  to  repeal  today. 
Thia  Nation  has  already  passed  through 
three   great    national    ertoes.    The    first,    ai 
course,  wm  the  BevoIuUoiMury  War  period  and 


the  period  immediately  following  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  when  the  foundaUons  of  this 
Nation   were  laid— foundatlona  upon  which 
has  been  built  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth. 
The  second  great  national  crisis  occurred  dur- 
ing the  dark  and  trying  days  of  the  ClvU  War. 
when  brother  fought  against  brother,  when 
the  North  and  the  South  had  to  endtnre  all 
the  horrors  and  heart  rendlngs  that  seemed 
necessary  before  we  could  amputate,  or  cure 
for  aU  time,  that  Inward  cancer,  slavery,  that 
threatened  otu-  very  national  existence.    The 
third  great  crisis  was  the  World  War  period, 
a  war  which  up  until  a  year  ago  we  caUed  the 
greatest  war  ever  fought — greatest  in  num- 
ber of  countries  Involved:  greatest  in  number 
of  men  used;  greatest  in  number,  kind,  and 
destructiveness     of     war     machinery     used; 
greatest  in  the  loss  of  life  and  destrucUon 
of  property:  greatest  In  the  issues  that  were 
supposed  to  be  at  stake,  "making  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,"  a  "war  to  end  all  wars": 
and  greatest  In  the  world-wide  economic  and 
social   dislocations   that  resulted  from  that 
war,    dislocations    that    this   Nation    hasn't 
recovered  from  as  yet. 

Now  we  are  facing  otir  fourth  great  national 
crisis,  another  World  War.    We  are  entering 
upon    this    crisis    saddled    with    a    debt    of 
♦50  000.000,000,  on  top  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready   authorized    $35,000,000,000    more    for 
defense.    This   fourth    great    national   crisis 
finds  us  again  imprepared,  woefvilly  unpre- 
pared.   Not  only  do  we   lac*  essential  war 
materials  such   as  manganese,   rubber,  tin. 
etc..  but  we  lack  war  planes;  we  lack  pilots  to 
operate  such  war  planes:  we  lack  an  adeq\iate 
armed  force  trained  In  modern  warfare:  and 
we  lack  practically  all  the  equipment  neces- 
sary for  such  an  armed  force.     Not  only  that, 
but  the  moral  fiber  of  millions  of  our  people 
has  been  weakened.  If  not  destroyed.    Otir 
people  have  been  taught  to  look  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  support  rather  than  that  the 
Government  should  look  to  the  petqile  for 
support.     In  other  words,  we  are  rapidly  be- 
coming a  Nation  afflicted  with  the  modern 
disease  commonly  known  as  "'the  glmmles."  a 
Nation  of  people  expecting  hand -outs.     Not 
only  that,  but  in  the  name  of  social  experi- 
ments we  have  placed  upon  the  statute  books 
laws  that  handicap,  shackle,  cripple  mdus- 
try,  so  that  Industry  cannot  do  the  Job  that 
now  confronts  Industry  and  that  only  Indus- 
try can  do. 

Pord   hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he 
said.  "In  «  months,  if  left  alone,  I  can  re- 
vamp my  factory  so  that  I  can  turn  out  1.000 
fighting  planes  per  day."     "If  left  alone" — 
those  are  slgnillcant  wOTds.    They  could  form 
the  text  for  many  sermons  or  speeches  by 
Industrial    leaders.     What    did    Pord    mean 
when  he  said:  "If  left  alone"?    Did  he  mean 
that  he   wants   to   reduce   wages    and    thus 
violate  the  wage-and-hour  law?    No;  t)ecause 
Pord  has  always  paid  high  wages  and   has 
taken  the  lead  in  setting  high  wage  stand- 
ards.   Did  he  mean   that  he  wants  to  In- 
crease the  working  hours  per  day  and  thus 
violate  the  wage-and-hour  law?    No;  because 
POrd  had  Instituted  In  his  factories  an  8-hour 
day  long  before  It  became  the  law.  and  he 
has   always    Insisted    that    a   short    working 
day  meant  greater  efficiency  In  the  factory. 
What  then   did   Pord   mean   when   he   used 
those   significant   words,   "If   left  alone"?     I 
believe  Ford  wanted  to  serve  notice  upon  the 
country,  and  upon  the  administration,  that 
American  Industry  was  not  only  ready  but 
It  was  fuUy  able  to  take  care  of  every  defense 
need:    that    American    Industry    could    and 
wotUd   rectify    the    shortsightedness   of    our 
Army  leaders,  otir  Navy  leaders,  and  our  ad- 
ministration    leaders    In    connection    with 
America's  preparedness  program;  that  Amer- 
ican industry  could  and  would  speed  up  the 
production    of    necessary    war    materials    In 
order  to  make  up  for  the  almost  criminal 
negllgeok^e  on  the  pert  of  those  responsible 
for  our  ivceent  unpreparedneas  predicament: 
that  American  IndusUy  can  and  will  remove 


all  'Txjttlenecks"  now  hampering  production 
of  necessary  war  materials;  "If  left  alone." 

All  that  I  have  said  so  far  has  to  do  with 
a  preparedness  program  against  possible  dan- 
gers from  without — danger  from  external 
enemies.  It  has  to  do  with  the  obstacles  to 
that  preparedness  program  and  the  removal 
of  those  obstacles.  It  has  to  do  with  the  ma- 
terials needed  for  that  preparedness  pro- 
gram, and  the  part  that  Industry  naust  play 
in  the  days  ahead.  But  what  about  our  dan- 
ger from  within — danger  from  the  enemies 
within  our  gates?  Having  served  on  the  Dies 
committee  for  a  little  over  2  years,  I  know 
something  about  the  danger  that  threatens 
from  within,  and  I  believe  that,  great  as  the 
danger  from  without  might  be.  we  face 
greater  dangers  from  within.  I  want  briefly 
to  sketch  those  dangers  for  you  tonight,  also, 
so  that  you  wUl  have  as  complete  a  picture 
as  possible  of  "the  state  of  the  Nation." 

REAL  DANGERS  FROM  ENEMIES  WTTHIN  OUB  GATES 

The  totalitarian  nations  of  Europe,  personi- 
fied m  Hitler,  Stalin,  and  Mussolini,  have 
plunged  that  continent  Into  a  war  that 
threatens  to  black  out  not  only  all  democracy 
In  Europe  but  all  civilization  In  Europe  as 
well.  All  American  people  are  Interested  In 
the  European  mess;  we  have  our  deep-seated 
sympathies:  but  a  great  majority  of  our  people 
have  wisely  decided  that  the  European  mess 
Is  not  our  particular  kettle  of  fish.  It  Is  not 
our  direct  affair. 

However,  these   same   totalitarian  govern- 
ments of  Europe  have  had  their  agents,  their 
Fritz  Kuhns,  their  Earl  Browders.  their  Pel- 
leys,  and  others,  going  up  and  down  this  broad 
land  of  ours  sowing  the  totalitarian  seed  of 
discord,  seed  that  has  sprung  up  Into  crops 
of  race  hatred  and  religious  haUed,  crops  that 
have  no  business  on  American  soil.     These 
agents  of   foreign  governments   have   culti- 
vated, fertilized,  and  watered  these  un-Ameri- 
can crops  with  money  that  was  sent  here  for 
that  purpose  direct  from  Moscow  and  from 
Berlin.     That,  my  friend.  Is  our  affair;  that 
is  our  kettle  of  fish;  too  long  we  have  ignored 
the  situation  and  have  done  nothing  about  It. 
Nearly  3  years  ago  the  so-called  Dies  com- 
mittee was  set   up.     It  was   authorized   to 
Investigate  these  subversive  and  un-American 
activities,  to  throw  the  spotlight  of  publicity 
upon  them,  and  to  point  out  to  the  American 
people  the  subversive  activities  that  are  being 
carried  on  in  our  midst,  practically  \mno- 
ticed. 

In  spite  of  obstacles  deliberately  placed  In 
the  way  of  the  committee.  In  spite  of  ridicule 
heaped  upon  the  committee  by  high  Govern- 
ment ofBclals.  m  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
committee  was  denied  the  help  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice  that  had 
been  promised  the  committee,  help  In  the 
shape  of  legal  counsel  and  trained  experienced 
investigators,  the  committee  has  done  a  fairly 
good  Job  of  uncovering  and  exposing  these 
foreign  agents  and  the  various  subversive 
groups  that  have  been  at  work  trying  to  un- 
dermine and  destroy  our  Government.  I  pro- 
pose to  tell  you  about  that  work. 

The  average  American,  when  told  about 
the  dangers  of  communism.  Invariably  shrugs 
his  shoulders  and  says:  "It  can't  happen 
here."  Leaders  of  the  American  Legion  and 
leaders  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  America 
have  been  very  much  concerned  over  the 
rapid  spread  of  communism  in  this  country 
during  recent  years,  but  they  have  met  with 
the  inevitable  shruig  of  the  shoulders  and 
the  statement:  "It  can't  happen  here."  That 
was  my  attitude  and  that  was  my  answer 
until  3  years  ago,  when  the  sworn  testimony 
presented  and  the  written  evidence  filed  with 
the  Dies  committee  changed  my  opinion  on 
the  situation  confronting  this  Nation,  and 
I  say  now  Just  as  emphatically  as  I  can, 
Tt  is  happening  here."  and  I  propose  to  pre- 
sent evidence  to  substantiate  that  fact. 

One  of  th«  chief  witnesses  before  our  com- 
mittee made  the   sutement:   "Communism 
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has  made  more  progress  In  the  United  States 
during  the  last  5  years  than  it  had  made  In 
the  50-year  period  previous  to  that  time." 
When  asked  how  he  accounted  for  this  rapid 
progress  he  gave  four  reascns.  I  offer  them 
for  your  consideration. 

"First."  he  said,  "this  so-called  depression 
has  lasted  so  long  that  It  1  as  brought  about 
mass  discontent,  and  mass  discontent  makes 
fertile  soil  for  communistic  crops."  That 
statement  is  easily  understood:  it  does  not 
need  explanation.  Our  Job  is  to  put  men 
back  to  work  in  private  Industry  at  decent 
wages  and  do  away  with  this  mass  discon- 
tent. 

The  second  reason  the  witness  gave  for 
the  rapid  spread  of  communism  was:  "High 
Government  officials,  through  speeches,  radio 
addresses,  and  written  statements,  have  de- 
liberately created  or  engendered  class  hatred 
In  this  country  of  ours,  and  class  hatred 
makes  an  excellent  seed  bed  for  communistic 
seed." 

If  you  will  review  the  speeches  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year  or  two  by  Ickes,  by  Jackson, 
by  Hopkins,  mouthpieces  of  the  President, 
and  the  name  callings  that  they  have  been 
spreading  over  this  country  of  ours,  such  as 
economic  royalists,  princes  of  privileges, 
Tories.  Bourbons,  etc..  deliberately  creating 
class  hatred.  Indicting  a  wliole  group. or  class 
of  people,  our  industrialists,  by  the  phrase 
"economic  royalists,"  when  it  only  applies  to 
about  1  percent  of  the  grcup.  you  will  know 
what  that  witness  meant  <Jvhen  he  said  high 
Government  officials  have  oeen  creating  class 
hatred  in  this  land  of  ours.  These  same 
men  decry  race  hatred  and  religious  hatred, 
but  they  deliberately  set  about  creating  class 
hatred.  Class  hatred  is  t.  twin  brother  to 
race  hatred  and  religious  hatred,  and  there 
Is  no  place  In  this  land  cif  otirs  for  any  of 
these  hatreds.  Where  onu  is  created  It  in- 
evitably engenders  the  other.  Our  Investi- 
gators all  over  this  country  report  that  there 
Is  a  surge,  or  upsweep,  not  only  of  class 
hatred,  but  of  religious  hat'-ed  and  race  hatred 
In  this  country  of  ours,  plenty  of  evidence 
of  it.  And  so  those  who  k)w  the  wind  must 
expect  to  reap  the  whirlwind. 

The   third   reason    that    the    witness   ad- 
vanced for  this  rapid  spread  of  communism 
was,   "High   Government   officials   have   not 
only  sympathized  with  but  they  have  actu- 
ally encouraged  Communist  leaders  in  their 
activities    In    this    Nation    of   ours."      When 
asked  for  evidence  upon  vhich  he  based  that 
statement,  he  smiled,  and  said,  "What  about 
this  man  Bridges  on  the  west  coast?     He  Is 
an  alien,  a  guest,  as  It  w.jre.  In  this  country 
of  ours.    He  Is  a  Communist  and  your  com- 
mittee has  his  Communist  membership  card 
In  your  files.     He   has  i)reached   the  over- 
throw of  this  Government  by  force  from  pub- 
lic  platforms,    and    you    have   sworn   state- 
ments to  that  effect;  and  preaching  the  over- 
throw of  this  Govemmtnt  by  force  under 
our  present  law  by  an  alien  Is  a  deportable 
offense.    He  has  been  picked  up  twice  to  face 
deportation  proceedings.    The  first  time  the 
proceedings  were  canceled  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  the  second  time  they  were  in- 
definitely postponed  awf  Iting  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  In  the  so-called  Strecher 
case.     The  Strecher  case  was  not  a  parallel 
case.    It  was  based  upon  past  membership  In 
the  Communist  Party  while  the  Bridges  case 
was  based  upon  present  raembership  and  also 
preaching  the  overthrow  of  this  Government 
by  force.    The  Federal  Julge  before  whom  the 
Bridges    case    would    ordinarily    have    been 
tried,  had  ordered  aliens  deported  under  sim- 
ilar conditions.     Special  Judge  Dean  Landis 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  was  selected  to 
try  the  case.    Because  be  could  not  go  be- 
yond the  evidence  pres<'nted  to  the   court, 
much  of  which  was  of  doubtful  value,  and 
also  because  a  great  deal  of  real  evidence  was 
omitted  by  the  prosecu;ing  agents  in  pre- 
senting the  case  against  Bridges,  the  Judge, 
yni^^x  the  law,  could  do  nothing  else  but 


render  a  decision  clearing  Bridges  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him.  Wouldn't  you 
say  that  was  not  only  sympathizing  with  but 
encouraging  Communist  leaders  In  their 
activities?"  If  that  is  not  enough,  what  about 
the  former  Governor  of  Michigan,  who,  when 
the  sit-down  strikes  were  started  In  Iflchl- 
gan,  called  out  the  State  Militia  to  protect 
the  slt-downers  In  their  Illegal  possession  of 
property  and  to  prevent  American  citizens, 
75  percent  of  the  workmen  who  wanted  to 
work,  from  going  In  and  pulling  the  slt- 
downers  out  by  force.  Wouldn't  you  say  that 
that  was  sympathizing  with  and  encouraging 
Communist  leaders  In  their  activities,  par- 
ticularly when  the  sit-down  strike  technique 
was  first  used  in  Prance  by  the  Communist 
leaders  there,  and  it  worked  so  successfully 
there,  that  the  Communist  leaders  of  the 
C.  I.  O.,  adopted  it  and  used  it  in  those  strikes 
In  Michigan. 

The  fourth   reason   that    the   witness   ad- 
vanced for  the  rapid  spread  of  communism 
m  this  Nation  of  ours  was:  "Federal  funds 
have   been  generously  used  to  advance  the 
cause  of  communism  In  the  United  States." 
This  statement  was  backed  up  by  3  days  of 
testimony  from  the  W.  P.  A.  officials  of  the 
Federal  Theater  Project  of  New  York  City. 
testimony  which  proved  conclusively  that  the 
Workers'  Alliance  of  New  York  City,  a  Com- 
munist outfit,  controlled,  dominated,  and  di- 
rected the  Federal  Theater  Project  of  New 
York  City.    They  had  been  writing,  prepar- 
ing, and  presenting  communistic  plays  In  the 
city  of  New  York,  presenting  them  on  high- 
school  platforms  and  public  platforms,  and 
copies  of  the  same  were  filed  with  our  com- 
mittee.    I   will   sketch   one,   because   It   Is   a 
sample.     This  one   Is   called   The    Revolt  of 
the  Beavers.    The  word   beavers  is  synony- 
mous with  workers. 
This  Is  a  synopsis  of  the  play: 
A  little  boy  and  girl  about  9  years  of  age 
get  tired  of  school,  play  hooky;  go  out  Into 
the  woods  and  play  around  until  they  get 
tired;  fall  asleep;  In  their  sleep  they  dream, 
and  m  their  dream  they  are  transported  by 
the  North  wind  to  some  imaginary  country 
near  the  north  pole  called  Beaverland.    When 
they  get  to  Beaverland  they  discover  the  poor, 
down-trodden,   hard-worked   beavers,    forced 
to  work  long  hours  at  very  little  pay,  poor 
food,  bad  working  conditions,  while  the  chief 
beaver  lives  In  all  the  luxurj'  possible,  and  is 
supported  in  his  control  over  the  workers  by 
his  trained  army.     A  beaver  professor  organ- 
izes a  revolt.  Imports  arms,  overthrows  the 
government  by  force,  the  workers  take  over, 
and    then    they    have    heaven    on   earth    In 
Beaverland,  with  frequent  references  to  the 
situation  m  Russia  and   to  what  has  been 
going  on  In  Rtissla  during  the  last  15  or  20 
years.    Would   you  not  say  that  Is  a  Com- 
munist propaganda  play?     Yet  that   Is   the 
kind  of  stuff  that  has  been  produced  by  the 
Federal   Theater  Project  of  New   York   City 
at  our  expense. 

Then  there  Is  the  play  called  "The  Class 
of  *29,"  built  around  eight  or  nine  college 
graduates  who  went  out  in  the  world,  could 
not  find  Jobs;  became  radicals.  Free  love  U 
preached  all  through  the  play.  One  of  the 
girls  suggests  to  one  of  the  young  men  that 
they  live  together  without  the  blessings  of 
matrimony,  because  of  the  situation.  The 
play  makes  fun  of  religion  and  of  home  life, 
and  ridicules  most  of  the  things  we  have 
been  taught  to  hold  dear.  That  Is  what  our 
money  was  being  spent  for,  and  I  believe  It 
Is  high  time  the  American  people  woke  up 
to  that  fact.  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  as  a 
result  of  our  Investigations  and  findings, 
backed  up  by  the  findings  of  the  Woodrum 
committee,  the  Federal  Theater  ProJecU  are 
no  more,  and  Federal  funds  are  not  being 
used  for  their  support. 

Docvunentary  evidence,  acceptable  in  any 
court  of  law,  has  been  filed  with  our  com- 
mittee to  prove  that  the  slimy  trail  at  com- 


munism has  penetrated  Into  four  phases  of 

American  life  and  society: 

(1)  The  schools  of  our  Nation. 

(2)  The  American  laiXJr  unions. 

(3)  The  churches  and  pulpits  of  the 
Nation. 

(4)  Various  departments  at  our  Federal 
Government. 

Communists  and  Communist  sympathlaers 
occupy  key  po8ltlon.s  In  several  departments 
of  the  Government.  The  Department  of 
Labor  Is  honeycombed  with  them;  you  will 
find  them  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board:  you  will  find  them  as  assist- 
ants in  the  wage-and-hour  law  set -up.  The 
practice  of  providing  berths  In  the  Govern- 
ment departments  for  "reds"  should  be  done 
away  with. 

The  strategy  of  the  Communist  leaders  as 
explained  to  our  committee  Is  what  Is  com- 
monly referred  to  In  Communist  ranks  as  "the 
TroJan-horse  method."  The  aim  Is  to  get 
Communist  leaders  planted  on  the  inside  of 
legitimate  organizations,  such  as  labor  or- 
ganizations, youth  organizations.  Y.  M. 
C.  A.'s.  and  then  to  bogln  the  process  of 
boring  from  within.  At  present  the  program 
has  been  changed  somewhat  by  the  Com^ 
munist  leaders.  They  now  organize  and  set 
up  legal  organizations  that  work  within  the 
law  as  a  part  of  the  Communist  united  front. 
Within  these  legal  organizations,  front  or- 
ganizations, or  transmission  belts,  as  they  are 
called,  they  set  up  a  holding  company,  or 
Illegal  organization,  that  works  In  secret, 
outside  the  law.  In  an  underground  man- 
ner These  front  organizations  always  have 
desirable  objectives  that  serve  as  window 
dressing  to  attract  and  win  the  support  of 
decent  people;  but  behind  this  attractive 
window  dressing  Is  the  Illegal  organization 
that  carries  out  the  Communist  line,  un- 
known and  unsuspected  by  most  of  the  mem- 
bership. 

The  American  League  for  Peace  and  De- 
mocracy was  perhaps  the  best  and  most  wide- 
spread example  of  a  united-front  organiza- 
tion, a  transmission  belt.  It  had  aixjut 
4.000.000  members,  most  of  whom  were  en- 
tirely Innocent  of  its  communistic  origin.  Its 
communistic  activities,  and  Its  communistic 
objectives.  I  want  to  discuss  this  organiza- 
tion because  it  is  typical  of  all  organizations 
that  are  part  of  the  united  front. 

The  American  League  for  Peace  and  De- 
mocracy had  Its  origin  in  Moscow  In  1933. 
Stalin  called  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  International  to  discuss  what 
should  be  done  to  head  off  the  new  menace 
to  communism — fascism.  Japan  had  Just 
seized  Manchuria.  Hitler  had  come  Into 
power  m  Germany.  Mtissollnl  was  rattling 
his  sword  in  luly  and  looking  around  for 
conquests.  Moscow  foresaw  a  mlllUry  show- 
down with  fascism  In  the  near  future,  so 
SUlln  decided  he  would  need  allies  In  the 
coming  confilct. 

Out  of  the  dellb<?ratlons  of  that  meeting  in 
Moscow  In  1933  came  the  decision  to  set  up  • 
popular-front  government  In  Prance  and  a 
popular-front  government  In  Spain.  The 
United  SUtes  was  not  ready  for  a  popular- 
front  goveriunent,  so  they  decided  to  set  up 
the  American  League  Against  War  and  Pas- 
rlsm,  as  the  first  step  toward  a  popular -front 
government  In  the  United  States.  Earl 
Browder,  America's  represenUtlve  at  the 
Moscow  meeting,  brought  the  orders  back 
here  and  commissioned  Dr.  J  B  Matthews  to 
set  up  and  head  the  new  organization. 

There  are  four  classes  of  members  In  the 
American  League:  Communists,  wbo  occupy 
the  strategic  places  of  power  and  do  moat  of 
the  work;  fellow  travelers,  who  believe  and 
act  as  CommunlsU,  but  who  do  not  carry 
membership  cards  for  strategic  reasons; 
stooges,  often  called  dupes  or  decoys;  and 
Innocents,  who  constitute  the  great  bulk  of 
Its  membership. 

The  present  objectives  of  American  Com- 
munists, as  given  to  our  committee  by  fonxMr 
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leader*  ot  tb*  Amwtcan  Communist  Party 

arc:  ,»- 

First  Destroy  the  party  In  power— tne 
Democratic  Party— by  driving  a  wedge  De- 
twwn  the  left  wing  and  the  right  wing  of 
the  party.  Wc  on  Capitol  Hill  know  that  the 
wedRe  to  nearly  half  through  now  and  that 
the  Durge  program  of  the  President  actually 
Played  Into  the  handa  of  the  Communists 
and  gave  great  Impetus  to  the  wedge  that 
the  Communists  are  driving. 

Second  Established  the  Farmer-Labor  Party 
as  the  party  m  power,  because  Communist 
leaders  occupy  the  strategic  places  In  that 
party  and  will  use  those  places  of  power  and 
influence,  once  that  party  Is  In  the  saddle. 
to  deatroy  the  capltalUtlc  system  and  to 
bankrupt  the  Nation. 

Third.  A  receiver  wUl  then  be  required  to 
take  over  the  bankrupt  and  chaotic  National 
Government,  which  receiver,  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case,  will  be  the  highly  organized. 
militant  small  group  known  as  the  American 
Communist  Party.  Then,  according  to  their 
IcMlera.  "We  wlU  establish  heaven  on  earth 
In  America,  as  our  brothers  have  established 
It  in  Russia.-  ^  ^.  _. 

All  I  can  say  Is.  Ocd  save  us  from  that 
kind  of  heaven:  I  want  none  ol  It  for  mliie 
"Fantastic."  you  say.  "It  can't  happen  here  ? 
I  say  It  la  happening  here. 

r^sve  been  asked.  "What  should  be  dene 
about    the    spread  of    communism    ^    the 
United  States  and  how  can  it  be  checked? 
My   answer  Is:  "The   best  way   to  step  the 
spread  of  communism  would  be  to  transplant 
all    Communist    leaders,    pink    Intellectuals, 
parlor    advocates    of    communism    to    *red 
^ssla.  and  compel  them  to  live  there  In  the 
midst  of  communism  for  a  period  of  3  to  5 
years.     II  this  were  done.  I  guarantee  that 
990    out    of    every    1.000    thus    transplanted 
would  be  permanently  cured  of  the  disease." 
d  course,  there  are  other  things  that  »bould 
be  done  to  check  the  growth  of  this  "red 
menace,  such  as: 

1  Put  the  unemployed  back  to  work  in 
private  Industry  at  decent  wages  and  thus 
remove  the  mass  discontent,  the  fertUe  soU 
In  which  communism  thrives. 

2  Stop  spreading  class  prejudice  and  ha- 
tred, which  makes  stich  an  exceUent  seedbed 
for  Communist  seed. 

3  Bring  about  a  better  and  more  equitable 
'     dlstrtbutlon  of  the  products  of  labor. 

4  Cuiuvate.  encourage,  develop  the  one 
crop  we  need  In  America— Americanism,  pa- 
txloUsm.  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  It. 

U  we  will  put  forth  our  every  effort  toward 
the  production  of  a  real  crop  of  Americanism, 
there  will  be  no  room  for  these  foreign 
tons  Americanism,  or  patriotism.  Is  so  weu 
defined  and  expressed  In  the  little  poem  en- 
titled. "The  Best  Land"  by  Edgar  Guest,  that 
I  close  with  his  words: 
m  I  knew  a  better  land  on  this  glorious 

world  of  ours. 
Wta«r«  a  man  gets  bigger  money  or  Is  working 

shorter  hoiirs. 
If  the  Briton  or  the  Frenchman  had  an  easier 

life  than  mine. 
I'd  p«*  my  goods  this  minute  and  Id  sail 

across  the  brine. 
But  I  notice  when  an  aUen  wanU  a  land  of 

hope  and  cheer. 
And  a  future  for  his  chUdren.  h«  comes  out 

and  settles  here, 
•fere's  the  glcaious  land  of  freedom.    Here's 

the  milk  and  honey  goal 
For  the  peasant  out  of  Russia,  for  the  long- 
subjected   Pole. 
It  ts  here  the  sons  of  Italy  and  the  men  of 

Austria  turn 
For  the   comfort   of  their   bodies  and   the 

money  they  can  earn. 
And  with  all  that  men  ctanplain  of.  and  all 

that  goes  amiss. 
There's  no   happier,   better   nation   on   the 
world's  broad  fac«  than  this. 
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"So.  I'm  thinking,  when  I  listen  to  the  wails 
of  discontent. 

And  some  foreign  disbeliever  spreads  his  evU 
sentiment. 

That  the  breed  of  hate  and  envy  that  Is  sow- 
ing sin  and  shame. 

In  this  glorious  Und  of  freedom  should  go 
back  from  whence  it  came. 

And  I  hold  It  Is  the  duty,  rich  or  poor,  of 
every  man. 

Who  enjoys  this  country's  bounty,  to  be  an 
American." 


Is  the  New  Deal  Betrayinf  Uf?— A  Vet- 
eran Apparently  Would  Like  to  Know 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 


Monday,  April  21,  1941 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
a  New  York  City  veteran  comes  this  let- 
ter enclosing  an  arUcle  by  George  Roth- 
well  Brown.    The  veteran  writes: 

Read  this  article  and  If  possible  have  some 
of  those  New  Deal  Congressmen  read  It. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  cotild  be  taught  something 
also  If  she  took  time  out  to  read  It. 

How  long  In  trying  times  like  these  must 
we  stand  for  a  misfit  In  our  Government  like 
"Old   Lady   Perkins."    Wake  up.   America. 

The  Communists  boasted  they  would  start 
strikes  all  over  our  country  when  we  started 
making  war  materials.    Have  they  not  made 
good?     Again,  wake  up  America. 
Sincerely. 

— ^— —  • 

A  veteran  with  tu>o  sons  making  $21 
per  month  in  an  Army  camp. 


Hie  article  is  as  follows: 

TB>  FOLITtCAL  PAKADS 

(By  George  Roth  well  Brown) 

Now  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  finds  himself  con- 
fronted by  the  ugly  fact  that  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  Party  Is  waving  civil  war 
against  the  United  States,  what  Is  he  going 
to  do  about  It? 

It  Is  all  very  well  for  the  President,  as  In 
a  recent  speech,  to  castigate  the  Communists 
for  what  they  did  to  Prance  In  the  betrayal 
of  that  unhappy  country,  as  well  as  of  French 
labor. 

What  he  must  deal  with  Is  not  an  historical 
fact  in  Prance,  but  an  Immediate  fact  on  the 
domestic  labor  front  right  here  at  home. 

The  Communists,  some  of  whose  associates 
the  New  Deal  has  petted  and  coddled  and  put 
Into  places  of  power  and  responsibility  In  the 
very  Government  Itself  In  Washington,  are 
Inspiring,  organizing,  and  leading  the  strikes 
which  are  crippling  America's  war  efforts. 

This  leadership  Is  treasonable,  and  has  been 
denounced  in  Congress  as  treasonable. 

When  Is  Mr.  Roosevelt  going  to  deal  with 
treason? 

The  Identical  pattern  of  betrayal  which  led 
Prance  to  her  doom  is  being  followed  In  the 
defense  strikes  In  this  country.  Inspired  and 
promoted  by  alien  enemies,  by  misguided 
labor  leaders,  and  by  out-and-out  labor 
racketeers. 

If  you  would  understand  the  similarity  be- 
tween what  happened  in  Prance  and  what 


happens  today  In  the  United  States,  read  the 
testimony  given  by  former  Ambassador  Wil- 
liam C.  Bullitt  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  It  can  be  found  In  the  Congees- 
siONAL  Recoed  of  MaTch  27.  page  2682. 

Mr.  Bullitt  does  not  refer  to  the  pcptilar 
front  government,  which  sold  France  down 
the  river  to  HlUer.  as  the  French  New  Deal, 
but  that  to  what  It  was.  It  may  be  added,  in 
passmg.  on  the  responsibility  of  thto  writer, 
that  this  French  New  Deal  was  copied  In  this 
country — even  down  to  the  sit-down  strike 
technique. 

Speaking  of  the  reforms  of  the  French  New 
Deal — under  the  Blum  Government — but,  as 
stoted,  not  calling  It  that— Mr.  Bullitt  said: 
"They  did  reduce  enormously  French  pro- 
duction, because  French  industry  was  not 
organized  suddenly  to  drcp  hours  of  labor 
greatly,  and  also  lots  of  the  manufacturers 
were  very  much  frightened  by  these  reforms. 
In  fact,  In  some  cases  they  closed  their  fac- 
tories. 

"The  result  of  this  was  we  had  a  diminu- 
tion in  production  In  France  Just  when  we 
needed  a  greatly  Increased  production  to  meet 
this  rising  German  threat. 

"There  was  also  another  curious  develop- 
ment which  was  this — that  In  the  factories 
even  working  a  40-hour  week,  in  many  of  the 
most  important  factories,  especially  those 
around  Paris,  where  there  were  a  great  many 
Commtinlsts,  that  the  workmen  did  not  do 
much  work  during  the  40  hours.  They 
dragged  their  feet  a  good  deal  and  did  not 
turn  out  so  much. 

"But  that  was  under  the  Influence  of  a 
different  sovereign,  a  sovereign  In  Moscow, 
and  was  not  the  attitude  of  the  really  patri- 
otic Frenchman. 

"It  was  Just  a  case  of  the  country  not  wak- 
ing up  to  the  fact  that  modern  wars  are  won 
or  lost  before  they  are  begun  by  the  prepara- 
tions that  you  make,  and  the  analogy,  to  my 
mind,  between  the  attitude  In  France  and  the 
attitude  m  this  country  during  the  past  few 
months  has  been  very,  very  striking." 

Any  reader  of  American  newspapers  today, 
as  he  follows  the  disheartening  reports  of 
strikes  in  industrial  plants  holding  Govern- 
ment war  contracts,  knows  that  the  pattern 
of  French  betrayal  Is  being  followed  by  the 
traitors  and  slackers  and  misguided  fools  on 
the  labor  front  of  our  own  country. 

We  hnve  nurtured  the  Communist  reptile, 
and  now  he  turns  and  bares  his  fangs. 

What  Is  the  New  Deal  Go\ernment,  which 
has  molly-coddled  communism,  going  to  do 
about  it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  which  has 
been  that  the  New  Deal  will  do  nothing 
about  it  except  to  encourage  the  wreckers. 

Today  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  learn 
whether  John  L.  Lewis  or  F.  D.  R.  is  Mr. 
Big.  The  President  says  we  must  have 
coal.  Everyone  knows  that  if  the  steel 
makers  are  to  continue  In  production,  we 
must  have  coal.  We  know  that  the  north- 
ern operators  and  Mr.  Lewis  have  agreed; 
so  why  do  they  not  dig  coal?  Why  does 
not  the  President  insist  that  coal  be 
dug  by  the  northern  miners,  there  no 
longer  being  disputes  between  the  mine 
operators  and  the  miners? 

Mr.  Lewis  says  there  will  be  no  coal 
dug  until  the  southern  operators  comply 
with  his  wishes.  If  coal  is  not  dug,  there 
will  be  no  steel  made,  and  if  steel  is  not 
made,  there  will  be  no  munitions  and 
there  will  be  no  aid  to  Britain. 

How  about  it.  F.  D.  R.,  are  you  or  Mr. 
Lewis,  Mr.  Big?  And  how  do  you  like 
the  aid  which  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  north- 
em  operators  are  giving  to  Mr.  Hitler? 
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We  Ameiicans  Must  Reappraise  Our 
Ideals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  April  21,  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN,  OF 
IOWA.  BEFORE  JOHN  LYON  POST,  3150, 
VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 


Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress by  Hon.  Ben  F.  Jensen,  Representa- 
tive from  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa,  delivered  on  the  evening  of 
April  18. 1941,  before  :he  John  Lyon  Post, 
No.  3150.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  at 
Arlington,  Va.: 

Mr,  Toastmaster.  veterans  of  foreign  wars, 
and  ladies,  more  than  a  fifth  of  a  century 
ago — and  that  sounds  like  a  long  time— you 
veterans,  then  young  men,  virile,  vigorous, 
facing  life,  your  future  before  you,  laid  your 
life,  the  happiness  of  those  who  love  you, 
your  all  on  the  altar  of  your  country.  The 
Impelling  motive  which  caused  you  to  don 
the  uniform  and  to  march  forth  to  whatever 
the  hell  of  war  might  hold  for  you  was  a  soul- 
deep  conviction  that  you  were  going  out  to 
fight  to  defend  the  American  way.  American 
customs.  American  Justice,  the  American 
philosophy  of  life,  of  culture,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  constitutional  Government  Itself. 
That  was  all  summed  up  for  you  in  those 
days  when  you  faced  life  at  Its  full  tide  by 
the  slogan  "to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy." 

You  marched  forth  in  those  days,  and  you 
are  members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
now  because  you  marched  forth  In  those 
days  to  fight  to  maintain  those  American 
ideals  of  liberty,  of  free  enterprise,  of  equality 
of  opportunity,  all  of  those  tenets  to  our 
American  philosophy  which  we  sum  up  when 
we  say  the  American  way. 

It  was  a  bitter  thing  and  I  thank  God  that 
you  survived  It  with  your  souls  unseared, 
when  you  came  back  to  find  that  you  had 
not  been  fighting  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy. 

I  thank  God  here  today  that  even  that  bit- 
terness did  not  sear  your  souls  and  blind 
your  feeling  of  love  and  patriotism  for  your 
country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  hour  has  struck 
when  we  Americans  must  reappraise  our 
Ideals:  when  we  must  again  define  the  kind 
of  government  that  wt  are  ready  to  live  for 
and,  If  necessary,  to  die  for. 

I  can  define  it  no  better  for  you  than  It  was 
defined  away  back  in  the  year  1500  by  a  phi- 
losopher named  Spinosa.  Let  me  read  you  his 
definition  of  government  which  I  think  the 
most  perfect  definition  of  the  American  way 
that  has  ever  been  written  In  any  language: 

"The  last  end  of  the  state  is  not  to  domi- 
nate men,  nor  to  restrain  them  by  fear;  rather 
It  Is  so  to  free  each  man  from  fear  that  he 
may  live  and  act  with  fuU  security  and  with- 
out injury  to  himself  or  his  neighbor.  The 
end  of  the  state,  I  repeat,  is  not  to  make  ra- 
tional beings  Into  brute  beasts  and  machines. 
It  Is  to  enable  their  bodies  and  their  minds  to 
function  safely.  It  Is  to  lead  men  to  live  by. 
and  to  exercise,  a  free  reason;  that  they  may 
not  waste  their  strength  In  haUed.  anger,  and 


guile,  nor  act  unfairly  toward  one  another. 
Thus  the  end  of  the  state  Is  really  liberty." 

That  Is  the  kind  of  government,  my  friends, 
that  you  went  forth  24  years  ago  to  protect. 
Today  we  are  considering  sending  our  young 
men  away  from  their  business  and  their 
homes  to  carry  four  great  freedoms  tc  every 
corner  of  the  world. 

The  purpose  of  our  Involvement  in  the 
present  wars  In  Europe  and  the  Orient  Is  to 
carry  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  worship, 
freedom  from  want,  and  freedom  from  fear  to 
everj'body  everywhere  In  the  world. 

Now.  let  us  reduce  thla  to  plain  lay  language 
and  see  what  it  means  It  means,  as  some- 
one recently  pointed  out,  that  in  order  to 
establish  merely  the  first  two  items — freedom 
of  speech  and  freedom  of  religion  "every- 
where in  the  world" — the  United  States  will 
have  to  conquer,  subjugate,  and  govern  Ger- 
many. Italy.  Japan.  Russia.  China,  the  Bal- 
kans, and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
and  uncivilized  world.  Why,  my  fellow  citi- 
zens, such  a  situation  could  be  established  if 
it  were  possible  at  all  only  by  fire  and  sword. 
How  would  we  establish  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  from  want,  and 
freedom  from  fear  among  the  hordes  of  India 
without  first  subjugating  the  British  Empire? 
Let  us,  as  good  American  citizens,  get  down 
to  brass  tacks  and  find  out  what  our  real 
responsibilities  are  and  what  we  actually  must 
do  to  maintain  the  American  way. 

There  was  a  very  wise  and  humble  Man  who 
2.000  years  ago  taught  amid  the  hills  and 
vales  of  Galilee.  He  propounded  a  great 
truth  when  he  asked  this  question:  "What 
shall  It  profit  a  man  If  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 

I  want  In  all  reverence  to  paraphrase  that 
question  tonight  and  ask  you.  What  shall  it 
profit  America  If  we  seek  to  establish  these 
four  great  freedoms  everywhere  else  in  the 
world  and  lose  our  liberty  at  heme? 

Some  of  these  freedoms  that  It  Is  now  pro- 
posed we  shall  carry.  If  necessary,  on  the 
muzzle  of  American  guns  and  the  points  of 
American  bayonets  to  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth.  Have  we  in  America  achieved  free- 
dom from  want  for  our  own  people?  Have  we 
achieved  freedom  from  fear  for  our  own 
people?  I  venture  to  say  to  you.  my  friends 
here  tonight,  that  more  people  are  fearing 
for  the  future  of  America  In  this  hour  than 
have  feared  for  the  future  of  America  at  any 
time  since  the  great  civil  conflict  which  rent 
the  country  In  twain. 

God  knows.  It  wculd  have  been  so  much 
better  If  we  were  going  to  attempt  any  such 
globe-encircling  crusade  as  Is  proposed  that 
we  had  sent  these  people  bread  Instead  of 
bullets. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  we  must  face  our 
responsibilities  and  we  must  define  what  they 
are.  Our  first  responsibility  Is  to  maintain 
and  perpetuate  the  American  way.  Our 
second  responsibility  Is  to  guard  against  the 
un-American  groups  within  this  Nation 
which  would  produce.  If  they  could,  chaoe  in 
our  economic  structure,  disintegration  of  our 
governmental  structure  and  consequent  utter 
confusion  of  our  social  structure  when  they 
like  unclean  vultures  may  feed  upon  the 
spoils  of  a  once  glorious  and  free  nation. 

Our  responsibilities.  Veterans  of  the  Foreign 
Wars,  is  to  see  that  the  very  substance  of  cur 
own  Nation  Is  not  given  away  and  dissipated, 
reducing  us  to  that  grinding  poverty  here  at 
home  that  foreign  nations  have  made  us  fer- 
tile fields  for  sprouting  some  destructive  Ism. 
The  surest  and  most  certain  protection 
against  fascism,  communism,  nazl-lsm.  and 
any  form  of  totalitarianism  so  abhorrent  to 
the  American  mind  is  to  give  the  American 
way  a  chance  to  work  here  at  home. 

Must  we  have  a  little  dlcutorshlp  now  to 
enable  us  to  free  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  from  dictatorship?  Which  meana  to 
say  my  feUow  Americans,  that  we  must  drink 
from  the  cup  of  poison  that  we  would  strike 
Irom  the  Ups  of  others.    It  U  a  lalae  doc- 


trine, and  no  man  who  approaches  It  con 
possibly  be  honest  with  himself  or  with  hit 
fellows  because  there  U  not  an  atom  of  truth 
In  It. 

Say  these  proponents  of  this  cruaade  U> 
carry  these  four  freedoms  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.  If  we  do  not  carry  this 
crusade  Into  the  Jungles  of  Africa  and  tho 
stacks  of  the  chimneys  of  Britain  and  the 
Valley  of  the  Rhine,  this  great  dlcutor  acroas 
the  seas  will  come  over  here  and  subjugate 
us. 

Oh.  that  we  had  more  of  that  spirit  of 
Lincoln  when  he  said: 

"At  what  point  shall  we  expect  the  ap- 
proach of  danger »  By  what  means  shall  we 
fortify  against  it?  Shall  we  expect  some 
trans-Atlantic  military  giant  to  step  the 
ocean  and  crush  us  at  a  blow?  Never!  All 
the  armies  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa  com- 
bined, with  all  the  treasure  of  the  earth  (our 
own  excepted)  in  their  military  chest.  wMh 
a  Bonaparte  for  a  commander,  could  not  by 
force  take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio  or  make  a 
track  on  the  Blue  Ridge  In  a  trial  of  a  thou- 
sand years." 

It  Is  our  responsibility  to  guard  against 
the  danger  from  the  point  where  Lincoln  saw 
It  when  he  said: 

"At  what  point  Is  the  danger  to  be  ex- 
pected? I  answ€T.  If  It  ever  reaches  us.  It 
must  spring  up  among  us  It  cannot  come 
from  abroad.  If  destruction  be  our  lot.  we 
must  ourselves  be  Its  author  and  finisher. 
As  a  nation  of  froemen.  we  must  live  through 
all  time  or  die  by  suicide." 

My  fellow  Americans,  honored  as  you  are 
by  the  badge  of  the  service  you  offered  upon 
th''  altar  of  your  country;  honored  as  you 
are  by  the  undying  record  of  the  age  In 
which  you  were  willing  to  march  forth  and 
to  lay  your  lives  and  your  all  on  the  altar  of 
an  ideal,  the  price  of  liberty. 

It  Is  our  responsibility,  yours  and  mine,  to 
see  that  we  do  build.  practlcaUy.  efBciontly. 
and  economically,  a  defense  which  will  be  Im- 
pregnable against  any  assault  which  any  na- 
tion or  any  group  of  nations  might  In  future 
seek  to  commit  upon  us.  But  In  building 
that  defense  we  must  also  build  our  defenses 
against  economic  chaos.  We  must  build  our 
defenses  against  a  debt  which  wlU  bankrupt 
us.  We  must  build  our  defenses  against  a 
condition  which  might  so  discontent  our  peo- 
ple that  they  would  In  a  moment  of  dlspalr 
and  blindness,  listen  to  the  false  lure  of  some 
alien  doctrine.  It  Is  our  great  duty  and  our 
great  privilege,  my  fellow  citizens,  to  con- 
stitute ourselves  the  protectors  of  those  un- 
born millions  who  are  not  here  to  speak  for 
themselves  or  to  defend  themselves.  We 
must  protect  them  against  a  staggering  debt, 
against  a  ragged  social  structure. 

We  are  not  the  originators  nor  the  owners 
of  thU  rich  estate;  we  are  the  trustees  vested 
with  a  life  Interest. 

Yes.  by  all  means,  let  us  build  a  national 
defense.  By  all  means  let  us  succor  every 
people  we  can,  but  let  us  not  Impoverish  our 
own  to  do  It. 

Freedom,  my  fellow  Americans.  Is  not  some- 
thing you  legislate.  It  U  something  you  llv« 
and  deserve.  Freedom  Is  not  something  that 
can  be  handed  to  you.  You  can  only  be 
given  a  chance  to  make  youraelf  free 

Of  course,  we  are  not  going  to  carry  on 
any  crusade  to  establish  these  four  freedom* 
everywhere  In  the  world.  The  great  respon- 
sibility overshadowing  all  other*  that  con- 
fronts you  here  this  day  U  to  be  alert;  to 
guard  against  politlca  being  played  with 
your  national  defense.  A  nation  can  thrive 
only  as  its  people  save  and  use  their  sub- 
stance wisely  and  aell. 

The  greatest  field  for  squandering  the  peo- 
ple's substance  ever  known  In  hutory  haa 
been  the  field  of  war.  Before  last  November 
6  both  ma  JOT  parties,  both  major  candi- 
dates, made  solenm  covenant  with  the  people 
of  thla  Nation  that  we  would  be  kept  out 
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of  w»r.  It  Is  your  reeponslblllty  »nd  mine 
to  •«•  that  covenant  le  kept,  and  If  It  la 
broken  we  will  be  able  to  say  to  the  be- 
trayed people  of  thl«  Nation  yonder  stands 
the  man  or  men  who  broke  their  sacred 
promise  to  you. 

Nothing  has  happened  since  November  6 
to  change  the  terms  or  weaken  the  demands 
of  the  covenant,  but  much  has  happened  to 
render  us  imeasy  that  the  covenant  may  be 
broken  imleas  we  are  vigilant. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  preserve  our  own  free 
America  flrst  of  all:  let  us  preserve  cur  own 
constitutional  form  of  government  flrst  of 
all:  let  us  unite  as  one  people  to  create  our 
national  defense,  but  let  It  be  a  national 
defense.  Then  let  us  make  known  to  the 
world  that  we  will  defend  our  liberties  and 
our  honor. 

Let  us  give  such  succor  as  we  can  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  but  in  Ood's  name  let  us 
keep  our  own  strength  and  our  own  sanity 
and  our  own  integrity  In  order  that  we  may 
in  a  later  time  succor  a  world  that  will  be 
exhausted  and  prostrated  from  war — in  a 
time  when  It  might  well  be  that  in  America 
alone  of  every  nation  of  the  world  there  will 
still  burn  that  beacon  of  hope  to  all  men 
the  torch  of  freedom,  as  proof  to  the  world 
that  our  way.  the  American  way.  is  the  right 
way. 


Food  for  dM  Small  Dcmocradet 


Our  Natural  Heritaf  e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTON  F.  MACIEJEWSKl 

or  nxnrois 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESKNTAT1VE8 


Monday.  April  21.  1941 


BZSOLUnON  OP  COUNCIL  OP  POLISH- 
AMERICAN  PROFESSIONAL  ORGANIZ^A- 
TIONS 


Mt^JilACIEJEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RxcoRo.  I  include  the  lollowing  reso- 
lutioa: 

Believing  that  the  lives  of  millions  of  chil- 
dren, women,  and  men  In  conquered  Euro- 
pean countries  can  and  must  be  saved  from 
the  impending  famine  and  {pestilence  which 
eonfront  them  and  that  renewed  hope  may 
be  given  them  in  the  Ideals  of  mankind,  we. 
the  undersigned,  indicate  our  sympathy  for 
and  pledge  our  support  to  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Pood  for  the  Small  Democracies 
and  lU  effctt-ts  to  (a)  urge  agreements  by  the 
German  and  British  Governments  with  an 
International  organization  of  American  and 
othex  neutrals  by  which  the  domestic  food 
■upptlM  of  Finland.  Norway.  Holland,  Bel- 
glum,  and  Central  Poland  can  be  protected 
from  the  occupying  armies  and  authorities: 
(b)  by  which  supplemental  supplies  can  be 
Imported  through  the  British  and  German 
blockades:  (c)  to  secure  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  such  a  neutral  organlation. 

Approved  by  Council  of  Polish -American 
Profeaslonal  Organizations  at  a  meeting  held 
December  12.  1940. 

Paul  Fox.  President. 
^  Thaodtus  Slxsinski. 

Secretary. 

Ttje  Council  of  Polish-American  Profes- 
skmal  Organizations  embraces  Polish  Engi- 
neers' Club.  Polish-American  Pharmacists, 
Pollsb-Amertcan  Optometrist  Society.  Polish 
Dental  Society.  Polish  Ifedlcal  Society.  Polish 
L«wy«rs'  Association.  Follsh  Teachers'  Club, 
Poltah  Arts  Club.  Unlvcntty  Friend*  of 
Found. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  April  21.  1941 


ADDRESS  OP  JAM^  P.  POPE,  DIRECTOR. 
TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 


Mr.  THOMAS  P.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  following  address  by  the  Hon- 
orable James  P.  Pope,  Director,  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  before  the  Des 
Moines  Public  Porum,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
March  10,  1941: 

Men  bom  on  this  earth  have  a  natural 
heritage.  They  Inherit  not  only  their  bodies 
and  minds,  their  institutions,  their  customs, 
and  traditions,  but  they  also  inherit  the 
natural  resources  of  their  country — the  land, 
the  water,  the  air.  the  soil,  the  minerals,  the 
vegetable  and  animal  products.  The  very  ex- 
istence of  man  depends  upon  this  natural 
heritage.  Certainly  fortune  has  smiled  on  us 
m  the  bestowal  of  this  birthright.  The  great- 
ness of  America  rests  on  the  greatness  of  her 
resources. 

Five  hundred  years  ago,  when  America  was 
discovered,  a  billion  acres  of  tillable  land  and 
850.000.000  acres  of  tlmberland  spread  across 
the  continent.  No  more  fertile  soil  and  no 
more  luxuriant  forests  were  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  world.  The  earth  abounded  in 
coal,  oil,  and  phosphates  of  Incalculable  value. 
Great  herds  of  buffalo  roamed  In  the  West. 
Forests  were  filled  with  game.  The  streams 
were  alive  with  fish  and  rivers  of  wild  fowl 
flowed  through  the  air.  Millions  of  beavers 
swarmed  along  streams  which  formed  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  great  rivers.  For  a  hun- 
dred years  men  who  landed  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  faced  a  nat\iral  paradise. 

THXEE   STAGES 

It  might  be  said  there  are  three  broad 
stages  In  the  history  of  man  and  nature. 

In  the  flrst  stage,  people  live  from  their 
herds  and  move  from  place  to  place  for  pas- 
turage, as  In  the  case  of  the  nomads  of  early 
times.  Or  they  live  by  hunting  and  fishing. 
as  did  the  American  Indian.  In  either  case, 
they  live  In  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature. 
They  do  not  destroy  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country. 

In  the  second  stage,  people  live  by  tilling 
the  soil,  mining,  and  manufacturing.  They 
use  and  exploit  their  natural  resources.  This 
process  is  pleasantly  termed  progress — civlll- 
Eation.  To  satisfy  greed,  man  is  prone  to 
squander,  destroy,  neglect.  In  time  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  is  gone,  minerals  are  ex- 
hausted, forests  disappear,  and  the  wildlife  of 
the  country  Is  decimated.  Many  countries 
have  gone  through  this  stage. 

The  third  stage — if  it  is  reached — is  that  of 
restoration  and  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

Archaeologists  are  now  telling  the  story  of 
countries  that  never  reached  the  restoration 
stage.  Ancient  cities  are  being  unearthed. 
On  the  Island  of  Crete,  for  instance,  vast 
ruins  of  ancient  palaces  are  t>eing  uncovered 
43  feet  below  the  surface.  There  are  relics 
of  luxurious  dwellings,  workshops,  altars,  and 
temples.  There  Is  evidence  of  great  natural 
wealth.  Ttiis  was  the  Golden  Age  of  which 
Homer  sang:  "There  is  a  land  called  Crete.  In 
the  midst  of  the  wine-dark  sea,  a  fair,  rich 
land,  begirt  with  water,  and  therein  are 
many   men  past   counting,   and   90   cities." 


Today  most  of  Crete  is  barren  land:  Its  cities 

are  few,  and  small,  and  its  people  are  poor. 
This  story  has  been  repeated  In  many  other 
ancient  nations. 

ALL  FTAGZS  IN  TH«  UNITED   STATES 

In  the  compact  history  of  the  United  Slates 
all  of  these  stages  may  be  studied.  In  fact, 
within  200  years,  sometimes  even  within  a 
generation,  the  whole  cycle  has  been  com- 
pleted. Recent  attempts  to  restock  the 
streams  of  the  Northwest  with  beaver  offer  a 
good  illustration  of  what  I  mean.  This  In- 
dxistriovis  little  animal  up  until  150  or  200 
years  ago  had  worked  throughout  the  ages 
without  Interruption.  By  damming  up  thou- 
sands of  creeks  that  are  later  joined  into 
mighty  rivers,  he  had  helped  to  maintain  a 
balance  In  natxire  of  which  he  was  unaware. 
Then  came  the  trappers,  urged  on  by  InefB- 
clent  business  enterprises — both  French  and 
English— whose  sole  interest  in  the  beaver 
was  his  hide.  Pur  trading  became  a  major 
industry  and  one  of  the  causes  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  Never  were  there  so  many 
beaver  hats  and  coats  In  the  world.  Every 
English  soldier  had  a  beaver  cap  and  every 
French  lady  a  beaver  coat.  Within  50  years 
the  beaver  was  almost  extinct. 

Five  years  ago  I  was  in  Idaho  when  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  began  restocking 
the  small  mountain  streams  with  beaver. 
Several  hundred  had  been  trapped  and 
brought  out  there  as  the  beginning  of  a  Na- 
tion-wide program  to  restore  the  beaver  to 
his  once  high  estate.  They  were  not  being 
restored  for  their  fur  but  for  their  teeth,  for 
they  were  to  be  allowed  to  engage  in  their 
time-honored  work  of  dam  building — to  hold 
back  at  the  sovirce  the  precious  waters  needed 
on  the  land  below.  The  value  of  each  beaver 
for  this  purpose  was  estimated  to  be  S300  and 
his  cost  $8.  Here.  In  the  story  of  the  beaver, 
we  have  the  whole  cycle  of  the  relationship 
of  man  to  his  natural  resources. 

CHOST  TOWNS 

When  I  was  a  very  young  man  I  taught 
in  a  country  school  in  Winn  Parish,  La. 
Morning  and  evening,  listening  to  the  sough- 
ing breeze  in  the  treetops.  I  walked  2  miles 
through  one  of  the  finest  forests  of  long- 
leaf  pine  that  ever  grew.  But  the  days  of 
these  big  trees  were  numbered.  For  soon 
came  the  timber  cruiser,  walking  through  the 
forests  with  his  notebook.  He  left  with  a 
blueprint  of  the  forests'  ruin.  Behind  him 
came  the  sawmills  and  lumber  camps.  The 
timber  was  bought  for  a  song.  The  big  trees 
were  cut:  the  small  trees  were  cleared  by  the 
swampers  or  left  standing,  bent  and  broken. 
Slash  was  piled  high,  a  standing  invitation 
to  the  lightning,  the  locomotive  spark,  or 
the  careless  match.  Thousands  of  acres 
were  burned.  Of  almost  a  billion  acres  of 
original  forest  land  in  the  United  States, 
only  one-half,  or  approximately  460.000,000 
acres,  are  now  capable  of  producing  timber. 
Nearly  all  of  the  finest  forests  are  gone. 

In  the  wake  of  such  operations  throughout 
the  country  came  ghost  towns,  deserted  vil- 
lages, and  desolate  country.  One  lumber 
town  In  Louisiana  had  5,000  people  In  1917, 
with  churches,  schools,  paved  streets,  and 
parks.  In  1927.  with  all  the  timber  gone, 
the  town  had  one  inhabitant.  The  grass 
was  growing  along  the  edges  of  the  pave- 
ments, and  the  houses  were  occupied  by 
bats  and  wild  animals. 

The  present  generation  down  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  State  talk  about  the  time  when 
they  used  to  have  the  big  trees.  New  trees 
are  now  being  set  out,  and  coming  genera- 
tions may  again  see  the  big  trees.  There, 
too,  the  cycle  is  being  completed. 

VANISHING  LANDS 

A  slmUar  story  could  be  told  of  the  farm 
lands  of  the  country.  Farming  did  not  pos- 
sess the  lure  of  profit  of  the  tva  Industry  or 
the  timber  Industry.  It  did  not  attract  great 
corporations  In  ptusuit  of  immediate  riches. 
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Nevertheless  there  »'as  widespread  waste. 
Out  of  economic  necessity  farmers  were 
forced  to  widely  exploit  their  soil  resources. 
They  were  unable  to  hold  the  topsoll  and  pre- 
serve lt."i  fertility.  In  the  South  cotton  farm- 
ers took  possession  of  the  land  along  the  south 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  then  moved  farther 
and  farther  west.  Cotton  was  the  money  crop 
which  they  planted  year  after  year  on  the 
same  land.  Because  they  left  their  sloping 
fields  exposed  to  erosion  by  water,  tons  of  the 
best  topsoll  washed  away  with  every  big  rain. 
As  a  boy  I  lived  next  to  an  old  pre-war  plan- 
tation that  had  beer  owned  by  my  grand- 
father. It  had  been  'Aorked  to  death,  aban- 
doned to  scrub  pine.  There  were  gullies  on  it 
from  10  to  15  feet  deep.  Field  after  field  had 
been  cultivated  for  a  few  years  and  then 
"thrown  away,"  as  they  say  and  new  land 
cleared.  There  were  thousands  of  acres  of 
this  sort  of  land  in  almost  every  community 
In  the  South.  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  area 
alone,  of  the  8.500.000  acres  in  crops  and 
pastures,  about  1.000. OOO  acres  have  become 
totally  unfit  for  cultivation,  another  2,000.000 
have  lost  half  of  their  topsoll.  and  about 
4,000,000  additional  acres  have  suffered  ap- 
preciable erosion. 

As  to  the  country  as  ■  whole,  listen  to 
Stuart  Chase: 

"One  hundred  million  acres  of  formerly 
cultivated  land  has  been  essentially  ruined 
by  water  erosion — an  area  equal  to  Illinois. 
Ohio.  North  Carolina,  and  Maryland  com- 
bined— the  equivalent  of  1.250.000  80-acre 
farms.  In  addition,  this  washing  of  sloping 
fields  has  stripped  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
ductive topsoll  from  another  125,000.000  acies 
now  being  cultivated.  Erosion  by  wind  and 
water  is  getting  under  way  on  another  100.- 
000.000  acres.  More  than  300.000.000  acres— 
one-sixth  of  the  country — Is  gone,  going,  or 
beginning  to  go." 

To  haul  away  the  rich  farm  soil  that  Is 
washed  out  of  the  bleeding  fields  and  pas- 
tures of  America  every  year,  he  says,  "would 
require  a  train  of  freight  cars  475,000  miles 
long,  enough  to  girdle  the  planet  19  times 
at  the  equator." 

The  National  Resources  Committee  has  es- 
timated that  soil  erosion  has  cost  the  country 
at  least  t20.000.000.000  in  the  last  50  years. 
What  has  been  the  cost  in  human  misery? 
Mr.  Jay  Franklin  has  summarized  it  this 
way: 

"Our  enemies  are  of  our  own  household. 
Cornfields  running  down  the  river — cotton- 
flelds  draining  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — 
wheatlands  on  the  Great  Plains  dyeing  the 
Missouri  or  powdering  the  cities  of  the  dis- 
tant East — forests  cut  down  and  gullies  eat- 
ing farms  like  cancers — poor  whites  and 
croppers — chlggers  and  hookworm,  malaria. 
Ignorance,  bewilderment,  apathy." 

DUST  STORMS 

Some  years  ago  caravans  of  settlers  again 
moved  west  along  the  old  Oregon  trail  Into 
Idaho.  Oregon,  and  Washington.  This  time 
they  piled  all  their  belongings  In  old  Ford 
cars  Instead  of  covered  wagons.  They  had 
left  the  horrors  of  the  Dust  Bowl,  the  fields 
that  had  blown  away,  cattle  that  had  starved, 
and  homes  that  had  been  ruined.  Where 
buffalo  grass  had  once  grown  waist  high,  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  sod  had  been  plowed  up  and 
the  fields  cultivated.  Now  the  wind  had  car- 
ried away  literally  billions  of  tons  of  the  fin- 
est soil  on  earth.  I  was  in  Washington.  D.  C. 
during  the  worst  of  these  storms,  and  I  saw 
the  air  filled  with  dust  and  the  svm  hanging 
like  a  lead  dollar  in  the  sky.  Far  out  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  these  clouds  hung  for 
days.  This  was  nature's  exact  and  terrible 
retribution. 

One  could  go  on  with  the  story.  It  could 
be  applied  to  coal  and  oil  and  other  mineral 
deposits.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  to  tell  of 
this  tragic  side  of  the  history  of  our  Ameri- 
can earth,  but  it  is  necessary  to  tell  it  and 
to  continue  to  sound  sharp  warnings  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.    The 


people  must  not  be  permitted  to  forget  what 
has  happened  and  what  is  still  happening  to 
their  natural  assets. 

THE  OTHZ3I  STDK 

It  is  time,  however,  to  look  at  the  othtf 
side  of  the  picture,  to  tell  of  what  has  been 
and  is  being  done  on  the  constructive  side. 
We  are  entering,  perhaps  in  a  feeble  way, 
upon  the  third  stage  of  our  history.  Within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  been 
awakening  from  our  slumber.  We  are  at  last 
becoming  conscious  of  what  has  been  going 
on. 

About  30  years  ago  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  aroused  the  country  by  calling  a 
conference  of  the  Governors  of  all  the  States 
at  Washington  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
conservation.  Since  that  time  we  have  been 
talking  atx)Ut  it,  and  some  things  have  been 
done  about  it. 

The  problem  of  conservation  is  one  of  im- 
mense complexity.  It  requires  education, 
understanding,  practical  programs  of  action, 
and  large  sums  of  money.  Although  vast 
tracts  are  owned  and  are  being  conserved 
by  the  National  and  State  Governments,  the 
great  bulk  of  this  Nation's  land  is  divided 
into  relatively  small  holdings  and  is  owned  by 
the  people  themselves.  Conservation  pro- 
grams therefore  must  be  adjusted  to  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  millions  of  owners  of 
farming,  timber,  and  grazing  lands. 

WILDLIFE   arruRNiNC 

In  the  flrst  place,  let  us  see  what  Is  being 
done  for  the  vanishing  wildlife.  Federal  and 
State  protective  laws  have  been  passed. 
Some  275  wildlife  refuges  have  been  set  up 
by  the  Government,  covering  about  14.000.000 
acres.  Wildlife  is  also  protected  in  national 
and  SUte  forests  and  parks  throughout  the 
country.  Fish  hatcheries  are  being  estab- 
lished in  all  the  States.  And  it  is  said  that 
the  herds  of  deer  in  Pennsylvania  are  almost 
as  large  as  those  of  colonial  days.  Even  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  is  re- 
pented to  have  killed  a  deer  In  that  State 
a  or  3  jrears  ago. 

RXSTOKING  THE  FOaXSTS 

As  for  conservation  of  forests,  here.  too. 
something  real  is  being  done.  The  Federal 
Government  has  established  about  160  parks, 
monumenta.  and  reservations,  covering  more 
than  20.000.000  acres  of  land.  And  more  than 
1.600  State  parks  containing  over  6,000.000 
acres  of  land  have  been  created  by  the  States. 
In  addition  to  that,  at  the  end  of  1939  the 
national -forest  area  covered  about  229.000.000 
acres.  In  all  these  lands  the  natural  resources 
In  forests,  grazing  lands,  and  mineral  deposits 
are  being  protected  and  conserved  by  the 
Government.  Selective  cutting  of  the  timber 
is  required.  Fire-patrol  service  is  being  con- 
stantly Improved,  and  these  practices  are 
also  being  followed  to  a  very  large  extent  by 
the  private  lumber  companies  on  their  own 
lands. 

In  the  year  1938  about  25,000  acres  of  range 
lands  were  re-seeded.  Snudl  dams  are  being 
built,  wells  drilled,  and  natural  springs  de- 
veloped. Literally  billions  of  seedlings  are 
being  planted  on  the  tlmberlands  of  the 
country.  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  area  alone, 
from  the  nurseries  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  more  than  110.000.000  trees  have 
been  planted  vrtthln  the  last  few  years. 

TIMBEB  BELTS 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  projects  under- 
taken is  the  planting  of  tree  belts  on  the 
prairies  and  plains  of  the  West.  Within  6 
years  about  14.000  miles  of  effective  tree  bar- 
riers, 100  feet  wide,  have  been  planted.  From 
90  to  95  percent  of  the  belu  that  were  planted 
are  effective,  and  the  trees  have  grown  from 
4  to  8  feet  each  year.  Some  of  them  are  now 
from  35  to  40  feet  high.  When  this  project 
was  flrst  proposed.  It  was  ridiculed  by  many 
a  skeptic.  But  the  results  In  reducing  mois- 
tiure  loss.  In  protecting  cultivated  crops,  and 


In  making  the  surroundincs  more  livable  and 
attractive  have  now  silenced  all  criticisms. 
These  shelterbelto  are  now  found  in  Texaa, 
Oklahoma.  Kansas.  Nebraska,  and  the  Da- 
kotas 

The  work  of  reforestation  Is  by  no  means 
flnished.  It  has  really  only  been  started. 
The  progress  that  has  Ijeen  made,  however, 
indicates  that  the  American  people  are  on 
their  »-ay  toward  the  restoration  and  pres- 
ervation of  their  forest  reeourcea. 

aXDTnLOING  THE  SOIL 

Now  as  to  the  tremendous  problem  of  the 
Nations  soil.  During  the  last  decade  an 
attack  upon  this  problem  has  been  made  in 
earnest.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration deserves  much  credit  for  Its 
work.  It  is  operating  in  more  than  3.000 
counties  in  the  United  States  Of  the 
9.000.000  farmers  In  this  country,  about 
6.000,000  are  cooperating  In  the  program. 
These  farmers  have  diverted  some  SO.000.000 
acres  from  soil-depleting  crops  to  soll-bulld- 
ing  crops.  SDmething  like  S.500.000  tons  of 
soil-conserving  lime  and  fertilizer  have  been 
applied  to  croplands.  Cropping  systems  hav« 
been  changed.  Terracing  of  hillside  Is  going 
on  at  a  rapid  rate:  contour  cultivation,  fur- 
rowing, strip  cropping,  and  other  better  farm- 
ing methods  are  being  applied.  Substantial 
sums  are  beng  paid  to  the  farmers  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  these  conservation  practices. 

Another  branch  of  the  Government,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  with  which  yuu  are 
familiar,  is  carrying  on  a  widespread  program 
in  selected  areas  to  demonatrata  the  best 
methods  of  soil  conservation. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies  such  as  the  C.  C.  C  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  and  others  that  are 
doing  fine,  constructive  work. 
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In  my  section  of  the  Southeast,  In  addition 
to  the  foregoing  work,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  In  cooperation  with  the  land-grant 
colleges,  has  set  up  a  far-reaching  program 
with  which  you  are  probatily  less  familiar. 
This  effort  revolves  around  the  manufacture 
and  demonstration  of  concentrated  phosphata 
fertilizer.  About  310,000  tons  have  been  dis- 
tributed since  the  Authority  was  established 
in  1933.  Forty-seven  States  and  two  terri- 
tories are  using  T  V.  A.  fertilizer  for  testing 
and  demonstration  purposes.  The  A.  A.  A. 
has  distributed  it  as  an  aid  to  an  educational 
and  conservation  program.  In  23  States  of 
the  Union  there  are  over  32.000  test-deinon- 
stratlon  farms.  About  34.000  of  these  farms 
are  located   in  the  Tennessee  Valley  States. 

You  may  want  to  know  what  a  test-demon- 
stration farm  Is,  how  it  la  selected,  and  what 
is  done  about  It.  Groups  of  farmers  organize 
themselves  by  communities  to  make  the  most 
effective  use  <f  the  phosphate  for  soil  Im- 
provement as  a  basis  of  a  higher  standard  of 
living.  They  select  a  farm  In  the  community 
for  demonstration  purposes.  The  owner  of 
the  farm  agrees  to  comply  with  the  practices 
prescribed — 1.  e..  he  and  his  neighbors  work 
out  a  program  for  his  farm  based  on  the  find- 
ings of  the  experiment  station  and  baaed  on 
his  needs.  This  usually  resulta  In  more  acres 
of  cover  crops  and  legumes  and  less  acres  In 
row  crops.  He  receives  through  the  associa- 
tion whatever  amount  of  phosphate  fertiliser 
is  required  to  carry  out  this  program.  He 
pays  transportation  costs  of  the  fertilizer  and 
the  added  costs  of  making  the  readjustment 
to  his  farm.  He  keeps  careful  records  of  the 
results  obtained. 

There  are  over  5.000.000  acres  in  these  dem- 
onstration farms,  more  than  4.000.000  of 
which  are  In  the  Tennessee  Vslley  States. 
The  practices  being  carried  out  on  demon- 
stration farms  are  also  being  adopted  hf 
many  of  the  900.000  farmers  participating  in 
the  assoclationa 

Within  the  last  few  months  1  have  visited 
a   number   of    these    demonstration    farms. 
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ThU  Is  wh«t  I  found :  Incr«««d  acreage  yields. 
decreased  erofilon.  reduced  acreage  In  row 
orc^Mi,  and  enlarged  acreage  In  winter  cover 
crops,  more  and  better  livestock,  reduced  In- 
debtedness, and  Increased  Income.  I  saw  new 
boiues.  barns,  and  fences.  I  found  enthusi- 
asm among  the  farmers.  Increased  Interest  In 
all  community  activities,  and  a  new  confi- 
dence In  their  futiire.  Many  oX  these  bene- 
fits cannot  be  measiured  In  dollars  and  cents. 

FEZMCinXS    OF    COMSiaVATlCW 

At  this  point,  an  Important  principle  of 
conservation  should  be  mentioned.  There  are 
three  different  kinds  of  natural  resources. 
The  first  consl.sU  of  exhaustible  resources 
lUte  minerals.  The  second  type  Includes  agri- 
cultural, forest,  and  animal  products,  which 
•re  renewable  resources.  In  the  third  cate- 
gory are  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  air, 
water,  and  sxinlight. 

One  of  the  great  principles  of  conservation 
Is  that  by  using  comparatively  small  quan- 
tities of  some  of  the  exhaa'.tlble  resources 
In  the  right  way  we  can  make  available  for 
man's  use  and  enjoyment  larger  quantities 
of  the  renewable  resources.  This  Is  the  prin- 
ciple that  Is  being  followed  in  the  widespread 
use  of  phosphate  fertilizer.  A  comparatively 
small  amount  In  the  soil  makes  possible  the 
growing  of  legumes  and  grasses  which  hold 
the  soil.  These  legtimes  at  the  same  time  cap- 
ture from  the  air  far  more  nitrogen  than  the 
phosphate  used.  In  fact,  for  each  pound  of 
phosphorus  used  there  are  from  6  to  fl 
pounds  of  nitrogen  captured.  This  nitrogen 
enriches  the  soU  for  the  growth  of  other 
plants  necessary  for  food  and  fiber. 

It  Is  not  always  possible,  however,  for  farm- 
ers to  manage  their  businesses  In  a  way  that 
will  best  conaerre  and  build  up  their  soil. 
They  must  have  sufllclent  cash  Income  to 
meet  their  obligations.  Unless  they  can  re- 
ceive as  much  income  from  following  con- 
aenraUon  practices  as  by  disregarding  them. 
they  cannot  carry  on  their  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the 
Income  of  the  farmer  be  maintained.  If  not 
increased,  if  he  Is  to  be  a  working  partner  in 
the  great  enterprise  of  conserving  the  soil. 
uimoviMa  THx  rAxxxx's  imcoiss 

Tbe  T.  V.  A.  Is  trying  In  many  ways  to  In- 
fScase  the  cash  Income  of  the  farmer  who. 
while  participating  in  the  conservation  pro- 
gram, allows  a  portion  of  his  farm  lan<te  to 
recuperate  from  overwork.  To  this  end.  the 
T.  V.  A.  maintains  a  group  of  research  engi- 
neers who  are  constantly  working  at  the  Job 
of  finding  ways  to  develop  new  tools,  new 
farm  equipment,  new  products,  and  even  new 
markets. 

Hot  long  ago  a  new  type  of  barn  hay-drying 
equipment  for  use  in  areas  of  heavy  rainfall 
was  devised  under  T.  V.  A.  auspices.  Form- 
erly, hay-drjrlng  equipment  cost  from  $3,500 
to  tlCOOO.  The  new  hay  drier  can  be  in- 
stalled for  about  $300.  The  lower  amount  is 
within  the  financial  reach  of  a  good  many 
farmers.  It  will  encourage  cover  crops  that 
conserve  the  soil  and  increase  Income. 

A  furrow  seeder,  devised  and  now  in  com- 
mercial production,  plants  grain  and  dis- 
tributes fertiliser  at  the  same  time  in  furrows 
on  hillsides  without  disturbing  the  matted 
root  system  twtween  the  furrows.  This  de- 
vice again  helps  to  conserve  the  soil  while 
Increasing  income  through  higher  yields  of 
diversified  crops. 

A  community  refrigerator  has  been  adapted 
to  use  by  farmers.  This  refrigerator,  accom- 
modating about  60  families,  affords  an  op- 
portunity to  store  meat  and  other  perishable 
products  for  home  use  or  for  the  market. 
Ther*  are  about  25  of  these  refrigerators  now 
in  use  In  Tennessee.  Alabama.  Georgia,  and 
IClsslsslppi.  At  one  refrigerator  located  in 
Itowah  County.  Ala.,  during  the  first  IS 
months  of  operation  57  families  stored  17.500 
pounds  of  produce.  Moreover,  a  recent  study 
reveals  that  a  community  refrigerator  pays 
for  itself  in  leas  than  3  years. 


In  a  conununlty  near  Nashville.  Tenn.,  the 
use  of  a  freesser  locker  plant  resulted  In  an 
Increase  in  beef  consumption  of  8  to  10 
times  In  1  year.  The  Importance  of  this 
result  is  apparent  when  It  Is  remembered 
that  only  5  pounds  of  beef  per  person  has 
been  constmied  annually  on  the  farms  of 
Tennessee  as  compared  with  40  pounds  in 
Ohio. 

A  method  for  curing  sweetpotatoes.  using 
electric  heat,  has  been  devised.  This  re- 
duces the  loss  In  curing  from  about  25  per- 
cent to  5  percent,  and  usually  Increases  the 
return  to  the  farmer  from  10  cents  to  15  cents 
per  bushel.  This  method  Is  being  used  In 
many  places  In  the  valley. 

A  % -horsepower  motor,  costing  from  $5  to 
•18,  can  now  be  plugged  In  and  put  to  work, 
churning,  shelling  corn,  freezing  ice  cream, 
grinding  saiisage.  sharpening  knives,  and  do- 
ing a  multitude  of  other  things. 

The  results  of  the  use  of  these  new  de- 
vices by  farmers  are  gratifying.  The  files, 
which  contain  pictures,  flnanclal  rep-jrts,  and 
records  of  the  Individual  farmers,  tell  the 
story  of  better  incomes  and  Improved  farms. 
And  they  are  chock  full  of  human  Interest. 

These  T.  V.  A.  research  engineers  are  also 
working  on  minerals,  timber,  and  other  prod- 
ucts In  the  Tennessee  Valley  area.  There  are 
projects  for  using  scrap  mica  In  plastic  prod- 
ucts, vermlcullte  In  lieu  of  cork  for  Insula- 
tion, kaolin  for  fine  chlnaware,  sawdust  for 
coal  briquets,  cull  timber  for  panels,  olivine 
and  dolomite  as  new  sources  of  magnesium, 
flax  for  making  parachute  webbing,  and  com- 
mon clay  as  a  source  of  alumina. 

IMPOKTAMT   IN    NATIONAI.    DETCMSX 

The  importance  of  this  work  as  a  conserva- 
tion measure  must  be  clear  to  everybody.  In 
addition  to  that,  some  of  these  projects  hold 
promise  of  great  national-defense  value. 
Those  for  obtaining  magnesium  and  aluml- 
ntim  from  minerals  of  which  there  Is  an 
abundance  In  several  States,  and  for  obtain- 
ing parachute  webbing  from  fiaz.  are  of  es- 
pecial importance  to  national  defense.  And 
these  processes  are  now  fairly  well  proven. 
At  present  ovur  aluminum  comes  largely  from 
bauxite  mined  in  South  America.  We  are 
also  deficient  in  magnesium,  an  element 
highly  Important  In  processing  aluminum. 
Last  year  we  produced  only  3,600  tons  of 
magnesium  while  Germany  produced  40.000 
tons. 

Such  new  processes,  and  the  plants  that 
utilize  them,  are  of  value  to  the  country  both 
In  times  of  peace  and  of  war.  In  this  respect 
they  are  like  T.  V.  A.'s  ammonlum-nltrate 
plant  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.,  which  produces 
a  product  that  can  be  used  for  explosives  In 
war  and  for  fertilizer  in  times  of  peace.  Thus 
they  are  of  major  Importance  on  two  vital 
fronts — conservation  and  national  defense. 

CONSEXVtNG  WATER  RESOtJXCXS 

The  T.  V.  A.  has.  of  course,  been  engaged  in 
other  more  widely  publicized  phases  of  con- 
servation. It  is  conserving  water  for  navi- 
gation, fiood  control,  and  electric  power. 
These  are  the  other  major  functions  of  the 
Authority.  Their  Importance  as  conservation 
measures  is  everywhere  recognized.  Cheaper 
and  more  abundant  electricity  makes  easier 
innumerable  tasks  in  the  home  and  on  the 
farm,  and  at  the  same  time  stimulates  the 
industrial  economy  of  the  whole  area. 
Through  greater  elBclency,  more  employment, 
and  larger  pay  rolls,  this  public  resource  Is 
not  only  buttressing  an  important  conserva- 
tion program  on  the  land — it  Is  also  making 
possible  substantial  Increases  In  the  value 
of  the  Nation's  entire  annual  output  of  goods 
and  services.  More  important  still,  at  this 
particular  time.  It  Is  playing  a  vital  role  in 
the  country's  national-defense  program.  We 
know  already  that  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  kilowatt-hours  of  electric  energy  that  are 
now  being  used  for  national  defense  will, 
when  the  emergency  is  over,  be  used  in 
peacetime  pursuits. 


COHSEXVATIOK  DTTHIltC  K.'.TIONAL  EMtRGTNCT 

The  Importance  of  carrying  on  our  conser- 
vation program  dvirlng  this  emergency  cannot 
be  overemphasized.  During  the  last  World 
War,  under  the  slogan,  "Plow  to  the  fence  for 
national  defense,"  about  40,000,000  acres  of 
grass  were  uprooted.  Most  of  these  lands 
were  unsulted  to  farming,  especially  In  areas 
of  Inadequate  rainfall  and  high  winds.  The 
Dust  Bowl  calamity  was  the  result.  During 
the  last  few  years  more  than  32.000.000  acres 
of  this  land  have  been  shifted  back  fo  grass 
and  pasture,  and  large  supplies  of  grain  and 
cotton  have  been  stored  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency demands.  If  still  larger  supplies  of 
foodstuffs  become  necessary,  they  should  be 
supplied  by  stepping  up  production  on  lands 
suitable  for  Increased  yields.  There  must  be 
no  repetition  of  the  disastrous  performance  of 
the  last  World  War— plowing  up  marginal 
lands,  wasting  soil  suitable  only  for  pasturage 
or  timber. 

LONG  PtJIi  AHEAD 

The  task  of  restoration  and  conservation  is 
a  gigantic  one.  It  may  take  a  hundred  years, 
on  many  fronts,  to  do  the  Job.  Certainly 
there  is  a  long,  hard  pull  ahead  that  will  re- 
quire all  the  energy  and  creative  genius  of  the 
American  people.  It  will  require  the  awaken- 
ing of  our  social  conscience  and  a  reconquest 
of  our  land.  If  we  succeed,  we  will  not  only 
have  preser^'ed  our  natural  heritage,  we  wlU 
have  struck  a  mighty  blow  In  defense  of  our 
democratic  way  of  life. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  AprU  21.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  CLAUDE  R.  WICKARD, 
SECRETARY   OF   AGRICULTURE 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  of  the  Hon- 
orable Claude  R.  Wlckard,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  at  the  Jackson  Day  dinner 
at  Nashville,  Tenn..  Saturday  evening, 
March  29, 1941: 

Here  In  the  shadow  of  the  Hermitage,  it 
may  seem  presumptuous  for  a  native  of  Indi- 
ana, an  outsider,  to  praise  Andrew  Jackson. 
There  must  be  many  here  tonight  whose 
ancestors  knew  Old  Hickory  personally  and 
among  you  there  probably  are  some  who  are 
kin  to  the  Jackson  family. 

But  Democrats  cannot  come  together  on 
Jackson  Day  without  praising  Jackson.  And 
all  of  us  share  in  the  pride  we  feel  for  one 
of  the  truly  great  men  of  the  Nation. 

Furthermore.  I  feel  that  I  understand  how 
Tennesseeans  feel  about  Old  Hickory  and 
about  their  State.  I  have  some  of  that  same 
feeling  myself. 

One  reason  for  that  feeling  is  my  regard 
for  Cordell  Hull,  my  Cabinet  colleague.  He 
is  a  great  American,  one  of  our  greatest,  and 
all  of  us  also  share  in  the  pride  the  Nation 
feels  for  him. 

My  mother's  people,  the  Carnells.  moved  to 
my  native  Indiana  from  Tennessee.  My 
grandfather's  name  was  Andrew  Jackson 
Wlckard.  My  father's  name  was  Andrew 
Jackson  Wlckard.  I  dont  know  why  they 
changed  the  family  custom  when  they  named 
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mc.  I  have  always  wished  that  my  name 
had  been  Andrew  Jackson  Wlckard,  too.  I 
would  have  carried  the  name  proudly.  For 
to  me  and  to  millions  of  other  Americans 
the  Jacksonlan  tradition  and  infiuence  ex- 
press many  things  that  live  In  the  American 
spirit  and  which  must  live  on  if  we  are  to 
continue  as  a  democracy. 

The  very  essence  of  the  American  spirit  is 
the  freedom  which  belongs  to  the  Individual. 
Certainly  no  one  defended  that  freedom  more 
fiercely  than  did  Andrew  Jackson.  As  a  boy. 
he  refused  to  clean  an  enemy  oflttcer's  boots 
snd  received  a  sword  cut  across  the  head  for 
that  refusal.  From"  that  time  on.  he  upheld 
on  every  occasion  the  worth  and  dignity 
which  belong  to  free  men. 

There  is  In  the  world  today  a  philosophy 
of  life  and  government  very  different  from 
Andrew  Jackson's  philosophy.  The  totali- 
tarian leaders  assert  that  men  are  not  equal, 
but  are  of  two  kinds — master  and  slave.  The 
totalitarian  leaders  say  that  man  has  no 
freedom,  that  he  belongs  to  the  state. 

We  challenge  that  concept  today  as  Andrew 
Jackson.  In  his  day  and  time,  challenged  any 
assault  upon  his  Individual  freedom,  or  his 
worth  and  dignity  as  a  man. 

Americans  are  not  serfs  of  the  state.  They 
do  not  belong  to  the  state.  The  state  be- 
longs to  them.  This  Is  the  American  spirit. 
This  spirit  has  manifested  Itself  as  the  oc- 
casion has  demanded.  Back  in  Jackson's  day 
it  manifested  Itself  in  meeting  the  challenge 
of  the  frontier. 

One  of  Jackson's  biographers  called  him 
Tlie  Border  Captain.  The  name  was  a  good 
one.  America  got  very  little  military  glory 
out  of  the  War  of  1812.  On  land  there 
would  have  been  practically  none  had  it  not 
been  for  Old  Hickory.  Jackson  had  physical 
courage  that  stood  out  in  a  time  of  remark- 
able physical  courage.  He  had  also  the  rarer 
qualities  of  leadership,  military  skill.  Judg- 
ment, and  determination  that  was  as  strong 
as  the  finest  of  steel. 

His  letter  to  a  Governor  of  Tennessee  dur- 
ing the  Creek  campaign  In  1813  is  a  model  of 
fiery  admonition  to  the  wavering  and  doubt- 
ful The  Governor  had  suggested  retreat  and 
Jackson's  letter  in  reply  almost  set  the  paper 
en  fire.  Among  other  things.  Jackson  wrote: 
"B3lleve  me,  my  valued  friend,  there  are 
times  when  It  Is  highly  criminal  to  shrink 
from  responsibility,  or  scruple  about  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  powers.  Is  it  good  policy  to  turn 
loose  upon  our  defenseless  frontiers  5.000 
exasperated  savages  to  reek  their  hands  once 
more  In  the  blood  of  our  citizens?  What! 
Retrograde  under  these  circumstances?  I 
will  perish  first." 

His  capacity  for  decisive  action  stood  him 
In  good  stead  during  political  campaigns: 
during  the  fight  with  Nicholas  Biddle  and 
the  bank;  in  relationships  with  other  na- 
tions: and  In  stating  boldly  his  conviction 
that  the  rights  of  the  Nation  overshadowed 
the  rights  of  any  State. 

The  wilderness  frontier  of  America  Is 
tamed  now.  We  are  a  nation  of  132.000000 
people.  We  possess  the  greatest  abundance 
of  the  world  s  resources.  We  are  strong  In 
the  men  and  the  skill  and  the  equipment  to 
produce.  We  are  a  democracy,  and  yet  the 
challenge  we  face  Is  as  great,  or  even  greater, 
than  the  challenge  which  faced  Jackson  and 
his  followers. 

The  frontier  that  challenges  us  now  Is  not 
the  frontier  of  land  or  space.  The  challenge 
now  Is  for  our  people  to  push  out  onto  the 
great  plain  of  the  world,  as  once  they  pushed 
through  the  Cumberland  Gap  and  on  that 
great  plain  to  meet  and  conquer  the  threat  to 
our  way  of  life. 

I  do  not  speak  merely  of  defending  oiu-- 
selves  In  a  military  way.  We  must,  of  course. 
be  prepared  to  do  that.  I  am  talking  about 
the  part  America  must  play  In  the  world:  the 
part  It  must  play  upon  economic  and  social 
frontiers  as  the  world  reorganizes  Itself  after 
this  war.     In  that  reorganization  we  must 


play  a  part  worthy  of  this  United  States  if 
the  world  of  the  futvue  is  to  be  an  orderly  and 
decent  world. 

Jackson  helped  to  conquer  economic  and 
social  frontiers  as  well  as  the  physical  fron- 
tier. The  common  people  rose  behind  Old 
Hickory.  Some  of  us  remember  Jackson's 
military  victories  and  forget  his  fight  with  the 
special  privilege  of  his  day.  Just  as  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  has  alarmed  the  Tories 
of  his  day,  Jackson  alarmed  the  die-hards  of 
his  time  during  his  struggle  with  Nicholas 
Biddle  and  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

Jackson  felt  that  Biddle  and  the  bank  had 
been  given,  or  had  grasped,  the  power  to 
make  some  men  richer  .§nd  some  poorer, 
without  regard  to  the  energy  or  industry  of 
the  men  In  question.  Tills  was  domination 
and  neither  he  nor  the  common  people 
wanted  any  of  It. 

In  the  veto  message  that  broke  the  Bank's 
power.  Andrew  Jackson  stated  the  case  against 
special  privilege  better  than  I  can  hope  to 
do.    This  is  what  he  said: 

"Equality  of  talents,  of  education,  or  of 
wealth,  cannot  be  produced  by  human  Insti- 
tutions. In  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  gifts 
of  heaven  and  the  fruits  of  superior  Industry, 
economy,  and  virtue,  every  man  is  entitled 
to  protection  by  law.  But  when  the  laws 
undertake  to  add  to  these  natural  and  Just 
advantages,  artificial  distinctions,  to  make 
the  rich  richer  and  the  potent  more  power- 
ful, the  humble  members  of  society — the 
farmers,  mechanics,  and  laborers,  who  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  means  of  securing 
like  favors  to  themselves — have  a  right  to 
complain  of  the  Injustice  of  their  Govern- 
ment. Its  evils  exist  only  in  its  abuses.  If  It 
would  confine  Itself  to  equal  protection,  and. 
as  heaven  does  Its  rains,  shower  Its  favors 
alike  on  the  high  and  the  low.  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  It  would  be  an  unqualified  blessing." 
This  struggle  to  Insure  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity did  not  end  by  one  magnificent  vic- 
tory like  that  of  Andrew  Jackson  over  the 
bank.  The  challenge  of  unequal  oppor- 
tunity Is  before  us  in  every  generation. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, as  great  a  Democrat  in  his  way  as  Jack- 
son was  in  his.  the  common  people  have  won 
other  battles  as  significant  as  the  victory 
of  Jackson  over  the  bank.  There  are  many 
victories  yet  to  be  won  In  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

We  must  find  some  way  to  end  war.  Unless 
we  do  our  civilization  will  destroy  Itself. 

We  must  find  some  way  to  use  our  re- 
sources so  that  we  can  get  rid  of  unemploy- 
ment and  give  security  to  the  average  man. 
Economic  freedom  Is  Just  as  vital  as  political 
freedom. 

We  must  find  seme  way  to  preserve  the 
freedoms  we  In  the  United  States  have  taken 
for  granted — the  freedoms  of  speech  and  wor- 
ship and  freedom  from  want  and  fear. 
Otherwise,  we  are  slaves. 

These  are  the  challenges  of  our  new 
frontiers.  To  conquer  those  frontiers  wiU 
require  leadership  as  determined  and  coura- 
geous as  that  given  by  Andrew  Jackson. 

We  have  that  leader.  Ills  name  is  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt. 

To  conquer  our  present-day  frontiers  wlU 
require  a  people  worthy  of  our  leader.  The 
average  American  today  is  Just  as  good  a 
man  as  the  average  American  of  Andrew 
Jackson's  day.  Pecple  said  the  British  had 
grown  soft  but  people— including  Hitler- 
have  changed  their  minds  about  that.  The 
American  people  will  conquer  new  frontiers 
Just  as  they  conquered  the  old. 

The  American  people  simply  aren't  going 
to  stand  for  a  world  dominated  by  dictators. 
Until  Hitler  and  company  Uled  to  force  their 
way  upon  the  universe,  the  United  States 
wanted  to  go  Its  own  way  and  mind  Its  own 
business.  But  we  couldnt.  The  dictators 
wouldn't  let  us.  And  now.  Just  as  the 
pioneers  of  Andrew  Jackson's  day  wouldn't 
stand  far  outlaws  loose  in  a  community.  w» 


arent  going  to  stand  for  outlaw  nations  loose 
in  the  world.  The  United  States  has  taken 
its  position  in  no  uncerUin  terms.  In  this 
period  of  world  crisis,  to  do  otherwise  would 
be  unworthy  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  the 
other  men  and  women  who  have  helped 
make  America  great. 

The  times  ahead  of  tis  will  not  t>e  easy 
times.  They  may  require  sacrifices  as  great 
as  any  made  by  the  pioneers.  The  hardships 
will  l)e  Just  as  real.  Nevertheless,  our  people 
have  never  yet  failed  to  follow  dynamic 
leadership.  They  have  never  failed  to  re- 
spond to  a  fight  against  aggression  and 
tyranny. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  has  tried  in  every  way 
he  knew  how  to  help  the  average  citizen,  the 
common  man.  He  has  helped  the  small 
businessman,  labor,  and  agriculture,  and  In 
helping  them  has  helped  everyone  He  has 
led  our  people  in  a  united  effort  to  save  de- 
mocracy In  th©  United  States.  Now  he  is 
leading  us  In  an  all-out  strtiggle  to  save 
democracy  In  the  world. 

I  can  speak  with  first-hand  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  things  done  by  this  administra- 
tion. Until  1933.  I  farmed  in  Carroll  County. 
Ind.  I  made  my  living  by  farming.  I  had 
no  other  source  of  Income. 

During  the  depression  I  lost  money.  I 
lost  money  on  corn,  on  hogs,  on  cattle,  on 
almost  everything  that  I  raised.  At  the  same 
time,  other  farmers  were  losing  money- 
wheat  farmers,  dairy  farmers,  cotton  farmers, 
and  tobacco  farmers — farmers  paid  for  the 
privilege  of  feeding  and  clothing  the  country. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  the  Democratic 
majority  in  the  Congress  reversed  the  spiral 
of  depression  and  started  us  on  our  way  up- 
ward again.  They  helped  start  agriculture 
on  the  upward  path  by  approving  national 
farm  programs.  Since  May  1933.  farmers 
have  used  these  programs  to  protect  them- 
selves. 

Before  Franklin  Roosevelt,  the  farmers 
wanted  national  farm  programs,  but  the  men 
then  In  the  White  House  blocked  them. 
Farmers  were  told  that  national  farm  pro- 
grams were  unconstitutional.  They  were 
told  that  farmers  were  sectional  In  viewpoint 
and  that  they  Just  wouldn't  work  together. 
The  claim  was  made  that  the  programs  would 
violate  fundamental  laws  of  economics  and 
a  lot  of  other  things.  Farmers  knew  that 
the  arguments  came  from  other  groups  that 
had  their  heads  in  the  trough  and  wanted  to 
keep  them  there.  But  farmers  couldn't  do 
anything  about  the  situation  until  they  got 
a  friend  in  the  Executive  Mansion  at  Wash- 
ington. 

We  had  the  surplus  problem  to  wrestle  with 
in  1933.  We  had  too  much  corn,  too  much 
wheat,  too  much  cotton,  too  much  tobacco, 
too  much  of  almost  every  farm  product.  If 
we  had  any  way  of  getting  surpluses  to  the 
people  that  needed  them  there  wouldn't  have 
been  too  much.  We  had  no  way  then  of 
doing  that  and  the  more  farmers  raUed.  the 
cheaper  their  prices  and  the  harder  the  times. 
Farmers  were  busy  digging  their  own  eco- 
nomic graves. 

Since  1933.  the  farm  programs  have  pro- 
tected farmers  from  surpluses.  Instead  of 
letting  them  crush  the  life  out  of  prices,  the 
surpluses  have  been  stored  as  reserves.  We 
have  set  up  an  ever-normal  granary  as  insur- 
ance against  scarcity. 

Today,  these  reserves  are  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's greatest  assets.  It  U  true  that  we  still 
have  too  much  cotton  and  too  much  tobacco. 
I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  I  saw  some  pros- 
pect of  using  up  the  stocks  of  these  crops  we 
have  on  hand  during  the  next  year  or  two. 
I  can't.  But  I  do  think  that  pretty  soon  we'U 
need  to  draw  on  the  reserves  of  other  farm 
products  and  were  going  to  have  to  expand 
the  production  of  some  of  them.  We  are 
going  to  need  Increased  supplies  of  certain 
foodsttifla  to  meet  the  demand  hers  and 
abroad. 
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The  aecond  World  War  has  not  followed 
the  pattern  of  the  flr«t  World  War.  After 
about  a  year  of  that  struggle,  the  Allies  be- 
gan to  draw  on  ua  for  almoct  every  agricul- 
tural commodity  we  had.  They  took  our 
wheat,  our  cotton,  our  tobacco.  eTerythlng. 
The  demand  haa  developed  more  slowly  dur- 
ing this  struggle  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
British  demand  for  large  quantities  of  wheat, 
cotton,  and  tobacco  hasn't  developed  at  all 
and  doesn't  seem  likely  to  In  the  near  future. 
The  demand  from  Britain  for  foodstuffs  from 
the  United  SUtea  U  developing,  however,  and 
developing  rapidly.  Some  of  the  reasons  are 
no  secret.  British  sources  of  supply  on  the 
continent  are  cut  off.  The  shipping  situation 
makes  short  havds  necessary  and  with  the 
paange  of  the  lease-lend  bill,  funds  are  avail- 
able here  for  British  purchases. 

Within  the  next  few  months,  we  are  going 
to  iupply  the  British,  and  perhaps  other 
friendly  nations  too,  with  meats,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, eggs,  powdered  and  condensed  milk,  as 
well  as  other  foodstuffs  and  commodities. 

These  products  are  Just  as  vital  to  the  Brit- 
ish as  guns  and  planes,  and  we  will  supply 
them  Just  as  wUllngly.  Well  see  that  the 
British  get  food.  Well  have  to  If  they  are  go- 
ing to  withstand  Hitler. 

S3  you  see  why  I'm  not  worried  about  the 
feedstuffs  we've  piled  up.  Ovir  carry-over  of 
corn  Is  about  700.000.000  bushels.  I  think  of 
It  as  pork.  beef,  eggs,  and  other  food  for  otir- 
aelves  and  the  other  democracies. 

We're  got  ample  supplies  of  other  feedstuffs 
too  and.  for  the  most  part,  our  current  sup- 
plies of  almost  every  farm  product  are  ample 
too.  I  wish  we  had  a  few  nwjre  hogs.  Last 
year  the  price  of  hogs  was  so  low  that  farmers 
cut  down  on  their  production  somewhat.  But 
toy  feeding  the  hogs  on  hand  to  heavier 
weights  we  can  produce  the  pork  and  lard  that 
we  need.  Farmers  will  Increase  their  hog  pro- 
duction rapidly  If  hog  prices  make  production 
proflUble.  The  country  U  likely  to  need  more 
dairy  products  and  more  poultry  products  in 
the  not  too  d'stant  future.  Olven  fair  prlcea. 
production  of  these  conunodltles  wUl  be 
atepped  up  quickly. 

Parmers  want  to  produce  more.  I  never 
saw  a  real  farmer  that  dldnt  like  to  expand 
his  production.  All  that  American  farmers 
aak  U  a  fair  price  and  theyll  feed  this  coun- 
try. Great  BrlUln,  and  anyone  else  that  should 
be  fed.  Theyll  do  It  at  prices  that  are  fair  to 
consumers  too.  By  using  otir  farm  programa 
and  our  productive  capacity  In  the  right  way 
we  can  keep  down  unwarranted  Increases  In 
the  prices  of  food.  I  dont  think  our  con- 
aumers  need  to  worry.  During  the  months 
ahead.  If  consumers  can  get  other  things  as 
reasonably  as  they  can  farm  products,  I  think 
theyll  be  pretty  well  off. 

After  thla  war  ends.  I  foresee  something  ap- 
proximating starvation  over  »ide  areas  of  Eu- 
rope and  perhaps  other  continents  as  well. 
Our  reports  are  that  foundation  herds  and 
flocks  of  Burope  are  being  depleted  and  that 
the  reserves  of  all  kinds  of  food  are  steadily 
diminishing.  The  belligerent  countries  are 
rspldly  eating  Into  theae  reserves  of  food  and 
the  war  Is  reducing  food  producUon.  Sooner 
or  later  these  hungry  people  will  look  to  Amer- 
ica for  food  During  the  war  food  wUl  be  one 
cl  our  strongest  weapons,  and  after  the  war 
It  will  be  one  of  our  strongest  weapons  too. 

It  la  about  time  to  dust  off  an  old  slogan. 
Tood  will  win  the  war."  I  would  change  It  a 
UtUe  and  make  It  read  this  way.  "Food  may 
win  the  war  and  decide  the  peace,  too." 

We  are  still  suffering  from  the  mistakes  of 
the  first  World  War.  Then  we  urged  the 
farmer  to  plow  up  the  hillsides,  the  plains, 
and  to  grow  more  and  more.  We  did  not 
bother  about  consequences  after  the  war 
ended.  The  country  sent  agriculture  up  In  a 
balloon  but  neglected  to  send  along  a  para- 
chute— and  the  ballcon  burst. 

There  is  no  reason  to  make  those  same  mis- 
takes twice.  Since  1W3.  we've  stored  up  a 
lot  o<  fertility  in  our  soil.    It's  like  money 
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In  the  bank.  The  United  States  can  raise 
all  It  needs  without  impairing  soil  fertility. 
Our  boast  has  been  that  we  could  use  the 
national  farm  programs  to  grow  more  If  ever 
we  needed  more.  Now.  we  can  make  that 
boast  good.  These  programs  are  adjustment 
programs.  Farmers  will  grow  more  of  what 
we  need  and  less  of  what  we  do  not  need. 

I  think  American  agriculture  Is  well  pre- 
pared for  whatever  comes  during  the  months 
that  lie  ahead. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  that  preparation  Is 
due  our  President.  During  the  past  8  years, 
he  led  the  Nation  out  of  the  depression. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  balked  at  a  do-nothing 
policy.  He  had  to  flght  every  step  of  the  way. 
Now  we  are  beginning  to  realize  the  extent 
of  his  wisdom  and  foresight.  The  progranas 
he  planned  to  meet  the  threat  of  the  depres- 
sion are  being  used  now  to  meet  the  threat  of 
the  dictators.  The  T.  V.  A.  is  only  one  ex- 
ample of  the  foresight  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. But  It  is  a  good  example.  If  the  Presi- 
dent had  not  Insisted  upon  utilizing  this 
magnificent  natural  resoturce  In  the  interests 
of  all  the  people.  T.  V.  A.  would  not  now  be 
one  of  the  strongest  links  In  the  national  de- 
fense chain.  In  this  flght,  as  in  many  others, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Insisted  upon  public 
good  over  private  gain  and  time  has  proved 
his  wisdom. 

During  the  depression,  some  people  advised 
us  to  do  nothing.  They  said  the  storm 
would  pass  and  anything  we  did  might  make 
matters  worse.  Such  a  policy  was  not  worthy 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  or  of  the  United  States, 
or  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The  Nation  fol- 
lowed the  President  when  he  rejected  that 
counsel. 

Nor  Is  a  do-nothing  policy  In  the  face  of 
the  world  crisis  worthy  of  the  spirit  of  An- 
drew Jackson  or  the  United  States  today. 
Once  again  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  has  rejected 
a  do-nothing  policy.  Under  Roosevelt  leader- 
ship, ours  Is  a  policy  of  action,  a  policy  that 
Andrew  Jackson  would  have  approved. 

More  and  more,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  realizing  that  democracy  cannot 
exist  In  this  country  If  democracy  dies  else- 
where over  the  earth.  More  and  more,  the 
people  are  realizing  that  war  elsewhere  Is  a 
constant  threat  to  peace  here.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  want  a  world  In  which 
there  Is  freedom  and  security.  They  cannot 
have  this  kind  of  a  world  by  Uolationism  and 
by  refusal  to  defend  democracy  in  Its  flght 
against  totalitarianism. 

Today  the  United  States  Is  the  most  power- 
ful nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  This 
country  has  realized  the  dream  of  Andrew 
Jackson  who  fought  to  make  America  great. 
If  It  Intends  to  remain  great,  this  country 
must  act  like  a  great  nation. 

The  choice  has  been  made.  It  was  made 
when  they  reelected  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for 
the  third  time.  That  broke  precedent,  but 
now.  as  In  Jackson's  day,  the  American  people 
will  break  precedent  swlfUy  and  gladly  if  it  Is 
in  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  repeat,  the  choice  has  been  made. 
It  was  made  In  H.  R.  1776.  the  lend-lease  biU. 
Every  Democrat  in  the  Tennessee  delegation 
voted  for  the  passage  of  that  measure — and  in 
so  doing  voted  for  the  defense  of  democracy. 
Ptor  the  defense  of  democracy  demands 
more  than  words  and  wishes.  It  demands 
action.  It  demands  the  dynamic  leadership 
of  our  President.  We  are  getting  action  under 
his  leadership. 

The  defense  of  democracy  demands  a  Just 
peace,  one  that  will  prevent  another  world 
calamity  like  this  war.  One  that  will  promote 
good  will  among  the  nations  of  the  world; 
one  that  Is  shaped  by  the  Ideals  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  H.  A.  Wallace,  and  Cordell  Hull. 

The  defense  of  democracy  demands  the 
elimination  of  widespread  unemployment  and 
poverty  in  the  United  States.  We  mtist  not 
repeat  the  mistakes  we  made  after  the  last 
war.  We  must  avoid  national  policies  that 
r«sult  In  deflatloo,  unemployment,  poverty. 


and  collapse.  During  the  last  8  years  this 
country  has  learned  that  the  United  States 
needs  only  to  use  Its  abundant  resources  in 
the  right  way  to  give  Its  citizens  secixrity.  If 
we  have  the  same  kind  of  leadership  after  the 
defense  effort  ends  that  we  have  now,  we  will 
use  our  resources  to  bring  about  a  better  way 
of  life  for  all  Americans. 

The  choice  has  been  made.  Our  people  will 
Insist  upon  a  nation  In  which  freedom,  de- 
mocracy, and  peace  can  exist  undisturbed,  a 
nation  of  which  Andrew  Jackson  would  have 
been  proud. 


Amount  of  Money  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  Paid 
By  T.  V.  A.  to  States  and  Counties 
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Monday.  April  21.  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  GORDON  CLAPP,  T.  V.  A. 
GENERAL  MANAGER 


Mr.  THOMAS  P.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  In  the  Record  and  Include 
therein  a  statement  showing  the  amount 
of  money  in  lieu  of  taxes  paid  to  States 
and  counties  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
area  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

This  statement,  in  my  opinion,  answers 
for  all  time  the  charge  that  this  great 
publicly  owned  utility  Is  enabled  to  charge 
low  rates  for  electric  energy  because  of 
its  being  exempted  from  taxation. 

The  statement,  which  follows,  should 
make  interesting,  if  somewhat  irritating 
reading,  for  the  enemies  of  this  great 
public  enterprise: 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1941.  will  pay  to 
6  States  and  111  counties  a  total  of  $1,499,- 
417  In  lieu  of  taxes  on  the  basis  of  final  com- 
putations, Gordon  R.  Clapp,  T.  V.  A.  general 
manager,  announced  today. 

The  amount  to  be  paid  exceeds  by  $495,630 
the  a-year  average  of  State  and  local 
ad  valorem  taxes  previously  paid  under  pri- 
vate ownership  on  utility  properties  and  on 
reservoir  lands  allocated  to  power,  now  owned 
by  the  Authority. 

The  Authority  has  been  making  monthly 
payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  since  last  July  on 
the  basis  of  preliminary  computations  sub- 
ject to  adjustment.  The  payments  are  made 
in  accordance  with  section  13  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
Act,  as  amended  by  Congress  last  June.  Thii 
section  provides  that  the  Authority  In  the 
fiscal  year  1941  shall  pay  10  percent  of  Itf 
revenues  from  power  sales  of  the  preceding 
year,  excluding  sales  to  Federal  agencies,  tC 
the  States  and  counties  in  which  it  ownf 
property  and  sells  electricity. 

The  section  also  provides  that  the  minimum 
payment  to  any  county  or  State  shaU  be  the 
2-year  average  of  ad  valorem  taxes  on  utility 
properties  acquired  by  the  T.  V.  A.  and  on 
the  40  percent  of  reservoir  lands  allocated  to 
power  production.  Because  of  the  operation 
of  this  minimum  provision,  the  total  pay- 
ments of  the  Authority  exceed  10  percent  of 
power  revenues  by  $51,175. 

Tax  data  on  which  the  final  computations 
were  based  have  been  submitted  to  the  offi- 
cials of  the  counties  concerned  and,  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  his  request,  to  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Governor  of  Tennessee  for  check- 
ing and  verification.  Mr.  Ciapp  said.  All 
questions  raised  by  either  State  or  local  offi- 
cials relative  to  the  tax  computations  have 
been  answered  and.  Insofar  as  is  known, 
settled  to  their  satisfaction. 

The  final  computations  were  based  on  an 
exhaustive  study  by  the  Authority's  staff. 
After  passage  of  the  Norrls-Sparkman  amend- 
ment to  section  13  of  the  T.  V.  A.  Act.  con- 
ferences were  held  with  State  officials  In 
Alabama,  Georgia.  Kentucky.  Mississippi. 
North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee — the  States 
in  which  the  Authority  has  constructed  dams 
or  purchased  power  property  from  the  private 
utilities.  Methods  proposed  for  caculatlng 
the  amount  of  the  Authority's  payments  In 
lieu  of  taxes  were  explained  in  detail  and  met 
with  general  approval.  Mr,  Clapp  said 

T.  V.  A.  staff  members  visited  70  of  the  111 
counties  In  connection  with  the  collection  of 
required  tax  data  andxhecking  of  final  figures 
with  local  county  officials. 

One  half  of  the  $1,448,242  representing  the 
percentage  payment  Is  apportioned  among  the 
States  In  the  same  ratio  as  the  book  value  of 
the  power  properties  of  the  T.  V.  A.  located 
In  each  State:  the  other  half  Is  apportioned 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  sales  of  electric  power 
within  the  States. 

In  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Mississippi  and 
in  the  111  counties  Involved,  the  payments  are 
determined  by  the  minimum  provision  of  the 
act  for  replacement  of  ad  valorem  taxes.  In 
the  other  4  States,  Alabama.  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  and  Kentucky,  these  amounts  are 
less  than  the  amounts  required  to  be  paid  In 
lieu  of  taxes  on  the  basis  of  percentage  of 
gross  revenues.  The  payments  in  these  4 
States,  therefore,  exceed  the  minimum  of 
State  and  local  ad  valorem  taxes. 

The  figures  announced  today  apply  only 
to  the  Authority's  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes; 
they  do  not  Involve  In  any  way  the  taxes  and 
tax  equivalents  provided  by  municipalities 
and  cooperative  associations  distributing 
T  V  A  power,  which  are  now  being  paid  In 
an  amount  In  excess  of  $1,800,000  annually. 

T.  V.  A.  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  by  States 
are  presented  below: 

Average  annual  ad  valorem  tax  paid  prior  to 
T.  V.  A.  acquisition  ' 


EUte 


Power 
property 


Krser- 
I  voir  land 
(40  per- 
cent) 


Total 


Com- 
puted 
pay- 
ments 


Alabama....  $U.  112.  IS  ttO.  S6fi.  61     $«.  978. 79,  $.-«l.  799 


Ooorcn... 
Kentucky 


64,841.01 

3.2TS.M 


MLs.sissippr.r4«."965.'82     1.2(57.77 
N.Carolina  I I    3.749.51 


64.H41.01 
3. 27".  M 

48.  \7i.  W 
3. 749.  51 


64,H4l 

♦S.174 
33.  S** 


is.Laroiina   "^ '      _:     »...<;,-•  i  mo  ns 

Tennessee..  799,017.86   38,747.21     W7.  .65.  l.,l,0OZ618 

Total '925. 876. 97,  77. 90K.  74  1. 003. 78«.  71  1.  m.  417 


1  The  Bbove  data  do  not  include  tn  e.-;timate  of  former 
business  taxes. 

T  V.  A.  payments  to  Individual  counties 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1941,  are  as 
follows : 

Tennessee  Vallt-y  Authority 

PATMENTS    TO    WDIVTOrAL    COtTNTIIS,    TI.A« 
ENDING  JUNI   30,   1841 

Tennessee  ( 12  months) :                 ,  *, «  ooo  70 

Anderson »16,  282.  70 

Bedford - °-  ^^l  l^ 

Benton - '  89«  38 

ifedsoe - "^L^fo 

Blount 9  30*  II 

Bradley '  32,  408.  97 

Campbell '  19.  SH.  22 

Cann'on 7.174.84 

Carroll „  J:tll 

Claiborne '  3, 656  65 

flftV                                      _— —  "^-  94 

cockV;;;::::::::::- —    »■  024.00 

*  Includes  reservoir  propertiea. 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority — Continued 
Tennessee  (12  months) — Con. 

Coffee $2.715  92 

Crockett 186  12 

Cumberland 1. 034  95 

Davidson 11. 078.  41 

Decatur . 5.  470.  56 

De  Kalb _ 106  55 

Dickson— - 1.  551.  97 

Dyer 284.76 

Fentress 39. 15 

Franklin 9. 405  85 

Gibson 543  87 

Giles... 2, 143  52 

Grainger '  1. 013. 40 

Grundy 5,  209  01 

Hamblen 803  85 

Hamilton -. '  41, 413.  26 

Hardin '4.970  48 

Hawkins 997  30 

Haywood 1.  347  43 

Henderson 2,  408  42 

Henry 718.07 

Hickman 13.062.  19 

Houston 54  60 

Humphreys:. -  .'2.629  38 

Jefferson 6,  929  55 

Knox 17,  885  36 

Lake. - 36  37 

Lauderdale 1.  045.  86 

Lawrence 2,  300.  74 

Lewis 11.  067  02 

Lincoln 3. 464  26 

Loudon '  16,  243  55 

Madison 1. 923.  74 

Marlon '  81.  699  52 

Marshall 8.  463.  20 

Maury 10,  221.  20 

McMlnn -  '  42. 330  23 

McNairy 2,  600  91 

Meigs , '  3,  414  20 

Monroe 22, 901  53 

Moore -  !•  376.  68 

Morgan 3.  801  21 

Obion *19  04 

Perrv-— ••——-—-————•— —•———"•  ^*  ^^^  *■ 

Pickett 13. 40 

Polk 112,  315.  00 

Putnam 1.287  43 

Rhea. ^ •  4.  495  61 

Roane - —  '  9,  648  18 

Rutherford 15.  246.  81 

Sequatchie 7.375  42 

Sevier 7.  923.  79 

Shelby •  8,  091  61 

Smith 2,  502.  79 

Siminer -  "^04. 14 

Tipton 1.486  06 

Union •  8, 472  75 

Van  Buren 9. 108  76 

Warren S*?-  895  47 

Wayne •  18.791  95 

Weakley - !•  596.  03 

White S3. 497. 61 

Williamson 5-  *10  04 

Wilson 7.090.90 

Total - 756. 069.  52 


Georgia  (12  months) : 

Fannin 

Murray 


64.501.66 
26.00 


Total 64.  527.  M 


Mississippi  (12  months) : 

Alcorn 

Chickasaw... 

Choctaw 

Clay 

Itawamba 

Lee 

Lowndes 

Monroe - 

Neshoba 

Noxubee 

Oktibbeha 

Prentiss 

I  Includes  reservoir  propertiea. 


4.  442.  27 
1.408.72 

777.88 

6.221.09 

877.95 

5.  332  94 
3.215  45 
2.306.84 
1.171.58 

791.01 
2,610.53 
1.  333.  91 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority — Continued 
liCsaisslppl  (12  months)— Con. 

Tippah —  $15  17 

Tishomingo - « 2.  759  14 

Union. 10  47 

Webster 738  65 

Winston 1.479.59 

ToUl 84.493  » 

Alabama  ( 12  months) : 

Colbert *  8. 465  06 

Franklin 730  48 

Jackson .  '3.  551  36 

Lauderdale »  6.  713  98 

Lawrence •  1.  709  78 

Limestone -  *  4.  020  06 

Madlscn '681.58 

Marshall •  4.  793  10 

Morgan '  4.  ns  63 

De  Kalb '  2  00 

Total 28.844  01 

Kentucky  (12  months):  . 

Calloway L '372  28 

Livingston '382  06 

Lyon '366.23 

Marshall '  1.  956.  IS 

Trigg '69  23 

Total 8. 145  05 

North  Carolina  (12  months) : 

Cherokee •8.449.5© 

Grand    toUl.    Ill    coun- 
ties   881,630.02 

'  Includes  reservoir  properties. 


A  Bigger  W.  P.  A.  Program  for  Fitoil 
Year  1942 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

or  MASSACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  April  21.  1941 


Mr.  CASEY  of  Marsachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  unemployment  problem  is 
still  with  us  and  will  remain  with  us  until 
we  meet  it  realistically.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  unemployment  problem  seemed 
too  vast  and  too  complex  for  us  to  solve. 
Right  now,  with  the  added  stimulus  given 
employment  by  all  these  defense  activi- 
ties, we  can  solve  it. 

If  W.  P.  A.  employed  between  2.000.000 
and  2.500,000  workers  during  fiscal  year 
1942,  the  unemploj-ment  and  relief  situa- 
tion would  be  well  in  hand.  As  it  is. 
W.  P.  A.  will  employ  slightly  more  than 
1,000.000  on  the  basis  of  the  Budget  fig- 
ure.   This  is  far  too  low. 

Defense  stimulation  will  cause  unem- 
ployment to  average  about  2.000,000  less 
in  fiscal  year  1942.  This  means  that  un- 
employment will  average  about  5,000,000 
if  we  use  the  most  conservative  unem- 
ployment estimates.  The  unemployed  in 
need  will  average  about  2,500,000  during 
fiscal  year  1942.  U  W.  P.  A.  employed  all 
these  needy  unemployed  there  would  still 
be  about  2.500.000  unemployed  who  would 
not  be  on  the  W.  P.  A.  program. 
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)t~progTain  of  this  size  should  be  the 
minimum.  There  are  two  major  reasons 
why  this  is  the  lowest  possible  figure  that 
would  permit  the  W.  P.  A.  to  handle  the 
Job  adequately.  First,  the  estimate  of 
average  unemployment  for  fiscal  year 
1942  is  based  on  a  projection  of  the  low- 
est unemployment  estimate  of  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board.  A  higher 
estimate,  the  C.  I.  O.,  would  give  us  2.- 
DOOOOO  more  unemployed  in  fiscal  year 
1942.  Therefore,  viewed  statistically,  a 
figure  of  2.000,000  to  2.500.000  workers 
eligible  for  W.  P.  A.  is  on  the  conservaUve 
'side. 

Second,  the  estimate  of  average  unem- 
ployment for  fiscal  1942  assumes  that  the 
labor  force  will  increase  by  only  the  nor- 
mal amount— that  is,  by  600.000.  It  is 
practically  certain,  however,  that  more 
than  the  usual  ntmiber  will  crowd  into 
the  labor  force.  There  are  some  2.000,000 
or  3.000.000  surplus  potential  workers  in 
the  rural  areas.  Women  who  normally 
do  not  look  for  jobs,  and  youths  who  are 
In  school  because  no  work  is  available. 
are  potential  workers.  Such  persons  are 
not  counted  in  present  unemployment 
figures  because  they  have  not  been  lock- 
ing for  wOTk.  When  industrial  jobs  open 
up.  however,  many  of  these  people  will 
apply.  This  occurred  in  1917-18  when 
the  labor  supply  showed  an  abnormal  in- 
crease of  about  3.000,000.  Many  of  these 
new  workers  will  get  the  jobs  that  open 
up  during  fiscal  1942.  so  that  unemploy- 
ment will  not  decline  as  rapidly  as  em- 
ployment Increases.  This  Is  another  rea- 
son why  our  unemployment  estimate  is 
on  the  conservative  side. 

For  these  reasons  a  W.  P.  A.  program 
of^rom  2,000,000  to  2,500,000  is  needed. 
There  would  be  plenty  of  available  people 
to  put  on  a  program  of  this  size.  This 
would  In  no  way  interfere  with  the  de- 
fense effort. 

Modification  of  the  sponsors'  contribu- 
tion provision  is  essential  for  a  program 
of  this  size.  Defense  projects  at  present 
require  no  sponsor  contribution.  The 
W.  P.  A.  could  expand  its  defense  projects 
in  the  coming  year  to  employ  1.000,000 
workers:  the  remaining  1,000.000  to 
1,500.00  could  be  employed  on  other  use- 
ful projects  with  the  help  of  sponsors' 
contributions.  A  satisfactory  program 
could  be  operated  for  about  $2,300,- 
000.000. 

Are  the  projects  available?  The  need 
for  expanded  defense  work  is  apparent. 
As  military  posts  are  increased  in  size 
and  number,  the  work  that  W.  P.  A.  Is 
well  adapted  to  do  Is  also  increased.  As 
Industrial  areas  expand,  because  of  de- 
fense contracts,  more  community  facili- 
ties and  services  are  needed.  In  spite  of 
the  vast  amount  of  local  public  works 
that  W.  P.  A.  has  carried  out  in  the  past. 
there  is  still  no  commimlty,  whether  It  is 
a  defense  area  or  not,  that  does  not  need 
further  public  improvements. 

National  defense  has  become  the  Na- 
tion's dominant  objective.  It  requires 
the  maximum  utilization  of  all  economic 
resources — labor,  capital,  and  manage- 
rcent.  For  10  years  this  country  has 
wasted  enormous  labor  reserves  through 
Idleness.  We  cannot  afford  to  continue 
this  course.  Millions  of  workers  will 
Bta^d  idle  the  next  fi&cal  year  in  spite  of 


the  defense  program.    W.  P.  A.  can  put 

much  of  this  idle  labor  to  work  on  neces- 
sary defense  activities.  Any  other  course 
Is  a  zmtional  waste. 

The  country  needs  increased  defense 
work.  The  unemployed  need  jobs.  Pub- 
lic policy  and  common  sense  require  that 
these  two  needs  be  put  together.  A  big- 
ger work  program  can  do  this.  A  W.  P.  A. 
program  of  2,000,000  to  2,500,000  workers 
would  round  out  a  program  of  full  em- 
ployment and  full  defense  In  1942. 


Urge  Passage  of  School-Aid  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  AprU  21.  1941 


PETITION  OP  CITIZENS  OP  MICHIGAN 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  Include  a  petition  urging 
prompt  action  in  the  passage  of  the  pro- 
posed Lanham  bill  to  extend  aid  to  school 
districts  now  being  seriously  affected  by 
the  expansion  of  military  establishments 
and  defense  industries.  This  petition  is 
signed  by  executives  of  various  civic  or- 
ganizations in  the  community  adjacent 
to  Camp  Custer,  Mich.,  and  indicates  the 
serioiisness  of  the,  school  problems  in 
hundreds  of  like  communities  in  the 
United  States.  In  fairnfrss  to  the  schools, 
citizens,  and  children  of  such  commimi- 
tles.  the  Lanham  bill  should  be  reported 
and  passed  without  further  delay. 
The  petition  follows: 

Battli  Ckxkk.  Mich.,  April  17,  1941. 
Hon.  Paul  W.  Shahkh, 

House  of  Representative, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DXAX  Mk.  SHAra:  A  number  of  active  com- 
munity committees  and  associations,  whose 
presidents  have  signed  below,  realizing  that 
the  Pederal  housing  reservation,  now  consist- 
ing of  250  homes  in  our  school  district,  will 
bring  to  our  schools  approximately  500  chil- 
dren In  addition  to  our  increases  from  our 
own  building  program,  and  being  aware  that 
the  Laltevlew  School  and  the  Pralrieview 
School  are  now  overcrowded,  feel  that  If  ap- 
propriations contemplated  under  the  Lan- 
ham bill,  now  before  Congress,  are  not  forth- 
coming In  the  very  near  future  half-day 
sessions  for  our  children,  as  well  as  the  chil- 
dren from  the  Pederal  housing  reservation, 
will  be  inevitable. 

We  therefore  respectfully  petition  you  to 
urge  prompt  action  on  whatever  legislation  Is 
pending  which  may  help  relieve  our  school 
situation  and  properly  aid  In  the  defense 
program  of  the  United  States. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lakeview  Board  of  Education,  by  Ray- 
mond Gerald,  president;  Lakeview 
Parent-Teacher  Association,  by 
Mae  J.  Kikstadt,  president;  Prairle- 
vlew  Parent-Teacher  Association, 
by  Virginia  8.  Stadle,  president; 
Battle  Creek  Township  Board,  by 
Walter  Betterby.  president;  Battle 
Creek      Township      Improvement 


Association,  by  James  S.  Crelgh- 
ton,  president;  Metropolitan  Aux- 
iliary Spirit  "38,  by  Pearl  West, 
president;  Battle  Creek  Township 
Service  Committee,  by  Jane  L. 
Penty,  vice  chairman;  Lakeview 
Community  Council,  by  Glenn  O. 
HofBlmes,  president;  Metropolitan 
Club  of  Battle  Creek  Township,  by 
Clarence  West,  President;  Lake- 
view  Sunshine  Circle,  by  Eliza 
Hurdelbrlnk.  president;  Lakeview 
Alumni  Association,  by  Donald 
Sllghly,  president. 


Congress  Should  Pass  National  Old-Age 
Pension  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  April  21,  1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  RANGE  PACTS, 
VIRGINIA.  MINN. 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  my  district  realize  that  the 
present  social-security  law  is  a  failure  so 
far  as  the  aged  folks  are  concerned,  and 
they  are  supporting  efforts  to  have  Con- 
gress pass  a  national  old-age  pension  law 
at  this  session,  so  that  our  pioneers,  now 
in  the  sunset  of  life,  may  have  enough 
help  from  the  Government  to  guarantee 
to  them  food  and  clothing  and  the  com- 
forts of  life  in  their  old  age.  I  have  just 
received  in  today's  mail  from  Martin 
Stram.  secretary  of  one  of  the  clubs,  at 
Grand  Rapids.  Minn.,  a  petition  with 
1,023  signatures.  Under  our  Constitution 
these  people  petition  the  Congress  that 
they  have  elected  for  redress  and  relief. 
I  shall  ask  that  this  petition  be  referred 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House.  This  is  the  committee  before 
which  proposed  legislation  for  national 
old-age  pensions  Is  pending.  I  shall  urge 
that  the  committee  take  favorable  action. 

In  this  connection,  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  an  editorial  in  Range 
Pacts,  a  weekly  newspaper,  of  Virginia, 
Minn.,  on  April  17,  1941.  This  Is  by 
George  A.  Perham,  the  editorial  writer, 
who  has  long  been  a  student  of  old-age- 
pension  problems.  Mr.  Perham  believes 
In  the  Justice  of  a  pension  based  on  age. 
His  editorial  is  as  follows: 

ARC  WI  CZTTIMC   NXABKB? 

Por  several  years  this  column  has  from 
time  to  time  carried  arguments  for  a  uni- 
versal old-age  pension — based  on  age  alone — 
but  not  at  65  yars  of  age,  because  that  would 
take  more  funds  than  could  be  made  avail- 
able. At  a  higher  age,  there  would  be  fewer 
to  pay.  How  much  money  could  be  made 
available  would  have  to  t>e  estimated,  while 
vital  statistics  should  make  it  possible  to  de- 
termine where  to  place  the  age  limit  pro- 
vided there  could  be  some  agreement  on  what 
would  be  a  reasonable  old-age  pension.  A 
process  of  adaptation  would  be  necessary. 

Until  now  we  have  seen  nothing  to  Indicate 
any   other    newspaper   editor   was    thinking 
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along  this  line.  Therefore  It  was  with  some 
surprise  and  gratificaticn  that  in  a  Duluth 
News  Tribune  editorial  discussing  mainly 
what  $30  a  month  meais  in  terms  of  an  ih- 
vestment  at  3  or  6  percent,  we  read  this  para- 
graph : 

"A  great  many  people  must  toe  wondering 
about  these  things  today.  It  might  be  more 
wholesome  If  we  forgot  all  about  need  and 
paid  every  person  above  a  certain  age  a  fixed 
Income,  Just  for  being  that  old.  It  would 
end  all  this  business  of  liens  and  investiga- 
tions and  compelling  relatives  to  help  out. 
And  it  would  give  some  people  who  had  exer- 
cised a  little  thrift  the  feeling  that  they  were 
getting  something  bacl-  after  a  lifetime  of 
paying  taxes  from  which  others  were  the  chief 
beneficiaries." 

Perhaps  some  day  the  Justice  of  an  old-age 
pension  for  all  will  be  generally  realized  and 
It  will  come  atraut.  But  it  will  have  to  be 
purposely  and  solely  fcr  the  benefit  of  the 
aged,  not  a  scheme  for  correcting  economic 
inequalities  that  always  have  and  always  will 
exist. 


Decentralisation  of  Industry  Essential  to 
National-Defense  Program 


Morris  Sheppard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  April  21,  1941 


POEM  BY  REV.  S.  P.  GILMORE 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  poem  written  by  a 
constituent  of  mine.  Rev.  S.  P.  Gilmore: 

IN  MEMORT  OF   HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARO 

He  built  his  name  in  halls^of  fame. 

His  memory  lives  on; 
To  him  his  duty  was  the  same. 

As  honors  great  he  won. 

No  mortal  man  was  found  more  true. 
To  home  and  church  and  state. 

Than  he  whose  honored  life  we  knew. 
And  live  to  mourn  his  fate. 

Though  fate  as  mortal  man  may  say. 

Is  but  the  passing  time. 
He  stopped  here  for  a  passing  day, 

And  looked  for  things  sublime. 

He  then  beheld  them  in  his  work. 
Those  summits  strove  to  reach; 

His  life,  his  duty,  did  not  shirk. 
Great  lessons  true  did  teach. 

And  though  his  lessons  were  his  life. 

Each  day  a  lesson  gave; 
His  messages  were  for  the  right. 

To  help  each  other  live. 

No  greater  honor  nan  man  know. 

No  greater  gift  can  give. 
Than  faithfulness! to  live  and  sow. 

That  others  here  might  live. 

That  honored,  noble,  stalwart  man, 
Our  Morris  Sheppard,  friend; 

Por  nations'  rights  he  took  his  stand. 
Was  faithful  to  t  he  end. 

He  wrote  not  Just  ;n  halls  of  fame. 
Nor  Just  with  word  or  pen. 

But  with  his  life  he  built  a  name, 
rwlll  live  in  hearts  of  men. 

—A  friend.  Rev.  8.  P.  GUmor: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  April  21.  1941 


ANNOUNCEMENT    BY    THE    OFFICE    POR 
EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  or- 
der to  keep  the  record  straight,  we  now 
have  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment and,  following  that,  a  plant-site 
committee  under  that  office.  They  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  really 
doing  something  about  the  problem  of 
decentralizing  industry,  so  that  through- 
out the  United  States  localities  where  no 
orders  have  been  placed  for  making  of 
war  materials  in  our  national-defense 
program  may  be  properly  considered  and 
recognized.  We  are  also  told  that  these 
agencies  are  to  work  with  the  Army  and 
Navy  in  this  program. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  an- 
nouncement  under   date   of  March   28, 
1941,  by  Robert  W.  Horton,  Director  of 
Information  in  the  Office  for  Emergency 
Management.    This  announcement  and 
the  document  therewith  by  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission  clearly  in- 
dicates a  total  failure  in  the  past,  and 
gently  hints  that  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
and  the  Maritime  Commission  will  in  the 
future   give   some  consideration   to  the 
question  of  decentralization.    In  Minne- 
sota, for  example,  no  consideration  what- 
ever is  being  given  to  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  people,  if  other  localities  are 
to  build  war  industries  and  continue  to 
expand.   Of  course,  the  people  of  Minne- 
sota will  continue  to  furnish  soldiers  and 
continue  to  pay  taxes,  while  their  people 
remain    unemployed,    and    while    their 
skilled  workmen  are  taken  from  home 
to  the  eastern  shipyards  and  factories. 
There  is  no  use  kidding  ourselves.    That 
is  what  is  taking  place  day  by  day.    In 
the  meantime,  in  Canada,  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam and  Port  Arthur,  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Superior,  one  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
in  case  you  never  heard  of  it,  they  have 
an   airplane    factory    going    full    speed 
ahead,  and  they  are  building  iJiips.  with 
thousands  of  men  employed.   This  is  tak- 
ing place  just  a  few  miles  beyond  the 
boundary  line  that  separates  Minnesota 
from  Ontario. 
The  announcement  is  as  follows: 

Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
OrncE  for  Emergency  Management, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
To  All  Members  of  Congress: 

Realizing  the  extreme  interest  shown  by 
Members  of  txJth  the  House  and  Senate  in 
the  location  of  new  plant  sites  as  a  part  of 
the  national-defense  program,  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission 
relating  to  poUcy  in  connection  with  ftirther 


choice  of  new  plant  locations,  a  copy  of  which 
Is  attached 

If  there  are  any  further  questions  In  regard 
to  this  release,  please  feel  free  to  conUct  this 
office 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  W  Horton, 
Director  of  Information. 


4  Office  for  Emergency  Management,  National 
Defense   Advisory   Commission,   immediate 
release.   March   26,    19411 
A  statement  of  policy  on  the  location  of 
new  defense  facilities  was  adopted  today  by 
the  National  Defen?*  Advisory  Commission 
Following    lu    adoption,    this    policy    was 
transmitted  to  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement for  reference  to  the  recently  estab- 
lished Plant  Site  Committee. 
The  statement  of  policy  follows: 
"The  National  Defense  Advisory  Commis- 
sion regards  tli*  selection  of  locations  for  the 
new  industrial  facilities  required  by  the  de- 
fense program  as  a  task  of  outstanding  Im- 
portance.    On   the    sites   which   are  selected 
depends   not  jsnly   the  strategic   security   ot 
cur   defense   Industries   and   much    of   their 
efficiency    for    defense    production,    but    also 
Important  and  permanent  consequences  for 
the  economic  life  of  different  parts  of  the 
Nation 

"Experience  gained  during  the  past  10 
months  would  Indicate  that  the  Immediate 
ends  of  national  defense  are  largely  con- 
sistent with  the  longer-run  objective  of  ft 
better-balanced  industrial  economy  To 
reach  these  objectives  It  has  become  apparent 
that  the  following  principles  must  govern  the 
location    of    new    industrial    facilities: 

"'1.  That  sites  be  avoided  in  cities  or 
regions  where  defense  orders  are  absorbing  or 
are  likely  to  absorb  the  available  labor  supply, 
or  to  congest  housing,  transport,  or  other 
facilities. 

"  '2.  That  every  possible  preference  be  given 
to  locations  where  large  reserves  of  unem- 
ploved  or  poorly  employed  people  are  avail- 
able and  where  Industrialization  during  the 
defense  period  will  contribute  to  a  better 
long-run  balance  between  Industry  and  agri- 
culture These  conditions  are  particularly 
acute  in  many  areas  o^^  the  South  and  West 
"3.  That  where  facilities  must  be  located 
in  the  present  industrial  areas,  special  atten- 
tion be  given  to  regions  which  have  suffered 
a  decline  In  their  peacetime  industries  or 
to  cities  which  have  not  been  beavUy  engaged 
in  defense  production. 

"4.  That  the  proper  location  of  new  planU, 
the  wider  distribution  of  defense  contracts, 
and  an  aggressive  policy  to  promote  the  sub- 
contracting of  the  larger  defense  orders  held 
by  private  contractors,  all  be  considered 
essential  parts  of  a  well-rounded  program  to 
obtain  larger  use  of  the  human  and  material 
re.sources  of  the  country  In  the  defenat 
effort. 

"A  plant -site  committee  has  recenUy  been 
established  lu  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement. Upon  this  committee  will  fall  the 
main  responsibility  for  seeing  to  It  that  the 
principles  listed  above  are  carried  out 
Except  as  speclfled  by  statute,  the  reaponsi- 
bilitles  of  the  National  Delense  Aavi&ory 
Commission  in  the  location  of  planU  will  be 
superseded.  The  Commission  recommends 
that  the  new  plate-site  committee  be  pro- 
vided with  a  technical  staff  capable  of  giv.n'^ 
detailed  study  to  proposed  defenae  locations 
and  that  It  work  closely  with  the  Army  and 
Navy  at  all  stages  In  "the  consideration  of 
new  sites.  The  experience  of  the  Commis- 
sion with  the  earlier  program  suggesu  the 
desirability  of  a  systematic  review  of  the 
complete  plans  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments for  new  facilltle*  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date.  This  should  toe  with  a  view  to 
seeing   that   the   programs  a*  ft   whole   arc 
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developed  In  tcccrdance  with  a  broad  policy 
of  decentralization  as  outlined  above.  It  U 
•lao  desirable  that  the  committee,  on  the 
basis  of  appropriate  study,  be  able  to  recom- 
mend speclflc  locations  for  different  types 
of  defpnse  prcductlon  Finally.  It  should  be 
BO  staffed  that  It  Is  able  to  Investigate  and 
give  sympathetic  consideration  to  the  re- 
acurces  and  facilities  of  communities  which 
are  asking  for  consideration  as  sites  for 
defense  plants." 


Seek  Actioa  on  LefisUtion  To  Improve 
Conditions  for  Castoilial  Employees 


EXTEltSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  April  21.  194t 


RESOLUTION  BY  LOCAL  NO.  17.  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OP  POST  OFFICE  CUSTO- 
DIAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  legislative  committee  of  Local  No.  17, 
of  the  National  Association  of  Post  OfBce 
Custodial  Employees,  asking  enactment 
of  legislation  now  pending  in  Congress. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Drraorr,  Mich.,  Jf  arch  31.  1941. 
rbe  Honorable  Path.  W.  SHAna. 
Hotue  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkas  CoNCKzasMAM:  At  the  last  meeting  of 
Local.  No.  n.  National  Association  of  Post 
Office  Custodial  Employees,  members  voted 
that  our  legislative  committee  appeal  to  you 
leslslators  In  Washington  for  your  help  In 
pa»ing  any  legislation  that  will  give  us  relief 
from  the  condition  we,  as  custodial  employ- 
Ms,  find  otirselves  burdened  with. 

The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  much  higher 
and  the  largest  majority  of  these  employees 
have  famUles  to  support  and  children  to 
educate.  They  find  It  impossible  to  meet 
these  obligations  without  lowering  their 
standard  of  living. 

Employees  in  custodial  service  do  not  re- 
ceive an  automatic  increase  which  is  granted 
to  other  poaUl  employees.  Some  employees 
In  our  building  have  been  in  service  for 
IS  years  with  one  960  ralae  and  none  receive 
the  maximum  rate  of  pay.  We  seem  to  be  the 
forgotten  men  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

There  Is  never  any  money  appropriated 
for  us.  There  has  been  in  the  Federal  build- 
ing here  In  Detroit  enough  money  saved  In 
wages  before  vacancies  were  filled  to  give  half 
the  employees  a  960  raise.  These  employees 
had  to  work  harder  to  keep  up  the  building, 
but  the  money  saved  went  elsewhere.  This 
being  a  first-class  post  office,  with  so  many 
square  feet  of  space  to  take  care  of.  we  feel 
we  should  receive  the  maximum  rate  of  pay 
for  work  done,  while  at  present  we  only  re- 
ceive pay  equal  to  about  a  second-class  post- 
oOce  rating. 

We.  the  legislative  committee,  are  appeal- 
ing to  you  In  behalf  of  the  ctistodlal  em- 
ployees to  do  all  in  yovir  power  to  relieve  this 
•ttuatlon.  New  leglalatlon  or  appropriate 
money  for  our  maKlmum  rat*  o<  pay  would 
help. 


We  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
bills:  H.  R.  603.  H.  R.  2232.  H.  R.  2075,  H.  R. 
1851,  H.  R.  1067.  8.  474.  8.  675.  S.  220. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  Schmidt, 

Henht  Higgins, 

Jesse  Feters, 

Legislative  Committee, 

Local  No.  17.  N.  A.  P.  O.  C.  K. 


J.  Adam  Bedc  and  the  St  Lawrence 
Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PIHENGER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  April  21.  1941 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  my  constituents  who  has  a  clear  vision 
of  the  good  that  will  result  from 
the  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way project  is  J.  Adam  Bede,  of  Duluth, 
Minn.  Mr.  Bede  is  a  former  Member  of 
this  House,  aiid  served  on  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee.  He  was  then  an 
ardent  advocate  of  the  seaway.  Upon  his 
retirement  from  the  House  his  activities 
in  its  behalf  have  continued.  In  an 
issue  of  Bede's  Budget,  a  magazine  which 
Mr.  Bede  published  many  years  ago,  he 
pointed  out  how  transportation  has  de- 
veloped on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

In  most  effective  language  he  said,  in 
one  of  his  articles: 

In  1854  one  man  with  a  horse  and  a  cart 
transferred  all  the  commerce  between  Lake 
Superior  and  Lake  Huron,  more  than  a  mile 
and  a  half,  around  the  rapids  of  the  Ste. 
Marie  River,  now  popularly  known  as  the 
Soo.  One  day  some  men  with  vision  decided 
it  would  facilitate  transportation  to  channel 
the  rapids,  and  let  the  ships  go  through  with- 
out unloading  at  this  half-way  point.  But 
the  owner  of  the  horse  and  cart  opposed  the 
movement,  and  declared  its  advocates  had 
hysteria.  However,  the  dream  came  true;  the 
horse  and  cart  and  their  obstreperous  owner, 
long  in  restraint  of  trade,  have  returned  to 
dust,  and  a  hundred  tons  of  freight  pass 
through  the  Soo  in  a  single  season. 

These  observations  by  Mr.  Bede,  made 
many  years  ago,  are  in  point  now,  in  con- 
nection with  the  St.  Lawrence  develop- 
ment. Those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
project  represent  the  horse  and  cart  type 
of  alarmists'  ideas.  On  October  16,  1940, 
President  Roosevelt  established  the  St. 
Lawrence  Advisory  Committee,  and  on 
October  16.  1940,  he  advised  Congress 
that  the  need  for  power  was  urgent,  and 
that  the  project  should  be  undertaken 
now.  Since  that  date  you  are  acquainted 
with  other  developments.  Now  is  the 
time  to  pass  enabling  legislation,  unless, 
in  the  language  of  J.  Adam  Bede.  you 
want  to  continue  to  use  "horse  and  cart" 
methods.  I  prefer  the  President's  pro- 
gram of  accomplishment. 


WiU  Old  Kin«  Coal  Take  Another 
Beatinx? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  FCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  AprU  21,  1941 


ADDRESS  OP  JOHN  D.  BATTLE,  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY,  NA^nONAL  COAL  ASSOCIA- 

•noN 


Mr.  V/iN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
honeyed  words  and  glib  phrases  used  by 
advocates  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
cannot  dispel  the  cold  fact  that  approval 
of  such  an  economic  monstrosity  is  bound 
to  cause  the  gaunt  specter  of  unemploy- 
ment to  raise  its  ugly  head  and  visit  un- 
told sufferings  on  many  coal  miners,  rail- 
roaders, and  employees  in  kindred  in- 
dustries. 

The  coal  industry  has  been  waging  a 
heroic  effort  to  rehabilitate  itself.  Thou- 
sands of  American  coal  miners,  despite 
their  hazardous  occupations,  of  necessity 
must  follow  their  vocation  to  provide  a 
livelihood  for  their  women  and  children. 
They  are  eager  to  go  down  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  and  eke  out  an  existence  in 
order  to  keep  them  from  the  relief  rolls 
of  the  Nation  and  their  families  from 
privation. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  despite  ef- 
forts to  garb  it  in  the  attire  of  national 
defense,  stands  revealed  as  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  a  political  parasite  being  foisted 
upon  the  American  people  under  the 
guise  of  patriotism.  Well  may  we  join 
the  coal  miners  of  America  and  thou- 
sands of  employees  in  every  walk  of  life 
in  exclaiming,  "Oh,  national  defense. 
What  sins  are  committed  in  thy  name!" 

Recently  Mr.  John  D.  Battle,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion, delivered  an  address  at  Philadel- 
phia before  the  eastern  regional  confer- 
ence on  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  water- 
way and  power  project. 

Mr.  Battle  expounds  the  views  of  his 
association  and  discloses  the  devastating 
effect  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  is  des- 
tined to  have  on  employment  conditions 
in  the  coal  fields  of  America.  Devoid  of 
any  glib  phrases  and  minus  the  patriotic 
thumping  of  breasts,  Mr.  Battle  has 
calmly  analyzed  the  St,  Lawrence  seaway 
and  exposes  it  as  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
Yet  the  proponents  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  would  have  the  American  people 
regard  it  as  a  dream  highway  to  the 
seven  seas.  Mr.  Battle's  address  is  as 
follows: 

I  shall  be  brief.  There  is  no  need  for  any 
lengthy  eicposition.  The  position  of  the 
National  Coal  Association  and  of  the  entire 
coal  industry,  producers  and  mine  workers 
alike.  In  opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  proj- 
ect is  well  known.  The  reasons  for  that 
position  and  the  nature  of  our  objections 
have  been  widely  advertised. 

Our  opposition  Is  not  new.  It  dates  from 
the  Inception  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
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many  years  ago  and  has  been  renewed  when- 
ever the  proposition  has  come  to  the  front. 
We  had  hoped  that  we  had  heard  the  last 
of  It  when  the  Senate,  In  1934.  rejected  the 
St.  Lawrence  treaty. 

But  the  President  has  clung  to  it  with  the 
same  tenacity  as  a  dog  with  a  bene  and.  now, 
under  the  broad  cloak  of  national  defense, 
is  attempting  to  revive  the  project  and  to 
obtain  the  assent  of  Congress  to  a  new  St. 
Lawrence  treaty  that  will  permit  immediate 
commencement  of  this  undertaking. 

We  think  the  defense  program  is  being 
done  a  serious  injustice  by  injecting  these 
political  projects  into  it.  If  more  electric 
power  is  needed  for  national  defense,  it  can 
be  had  without  further  straining  the  credit 
and  resources  of  the  country  by  this  pro- 
posed waste  of  taxpayers'  money. 

The  administration  contends,  in  advocacy 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  project,  that  "a  new 
source  of~che"ap  power  for  national  defense 
must  be  developed  Immediately ." 

Surely  there  can  be  no  need  for  devising 
new  sources  of  power  so  long  as  the  Nation's 
premier  power  medlvun  and  greatest  natural 
resource — bituminous  roal — remains  close  at 
hand  in  virtually  inexhaustible  supply. 

There  can  be  no  <iisputing  the  funda- 
mental proposition  that  the  cheapest  and 
most  immediate  way  to  provide  additional 
electric  power,  If  needed  for  national  defense. 
Is  to  construct  additional  coal-burning  steam 
plants. 

There  can  be  no  escape  from  the  self- 
evident  truth  that  the  only  way  that  the 
St.  LawTence  hydro  project  and  seaway  can 
be  brought  into  bein^j  with  any  degree  of 
Immediacy — that  Is  to  say  within  5  or  8 
years — Is  by  diverting  to  Its  construction 
men  and  materials  la  huge  amount — now 
needed  in  present  shipbuilding,  present  air- 
craft production,  present  munitions  plants, 
and  other  things  in  these  categories.  It 
means  sacrificing  immediate  and  super 
urgent  construction  In  order  to  embark  upon 
a  long-range  project  which  is,  by  no  means, 
so  feasible  and  so  advantageous  as  Is  now 
made  to  appear. 

Congress  will  not  have  far  to  seek  for  com- 
plete proof  that  the  St.  Lawrence  hydro- 
electric power  facUi:ies  upon  which  the 
President  is  so  insistent  will  cost  twice  as 
much  and  take  three  times  as  long  to  get 
ready  as  coal -burning,  electric-generating 
plants  of  equivalent  capiaclty.  The  immense 
steam  plant  for  national  defense,  now  being 
built  by  the  T.  V.  A.,  affords  a  striking  object 
lesson,  and,  since  It  is  a  Government  enter- 
prise, it  is  a  yardstick  that  the  administra- 
tion cannot  disavow. 

The  T  V.  A.  steam  plant,  started  last  Au- 
gust, will  be  finished  and  in  operation  next 
December,  or  sooner — total  elapsed  time  16 
months,  or  less.  It  will  have  cost  less  than 
$15,000,000  and  have  a  capacity  of  180.000  kilo- 
watts. 

The  time  to  complc  te  and  the  over-all  cost 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  hydro  project  are  debata- 
ble questions,  but,  at  the  speediest,  It  will  be 
3  or  4  years  before  any  electric  power  becomes 
available  and.  obviously.  It  will  be  much 
longer  than  that  before  the  seaway  becomes 
a  reality.  As  for  the  cash,  one  point  Is  clear, 
namely,  that  the  New  York  Power  Authority. 
a  State  agency  borrowing  the  funds  on  the 
State's  credit.  Is  to  be  called  upon  to  chip  In 
$90,000,000  as  its  share  in  the  enterprise,  and 
Is  promised  hydroelectric  generating  facilities 
stated  to  be  1,100,000  horsepower  capacity. 

Congress  and  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
New  York  have  the  right  to  assume  that  the 
New  York  Power  Authority,  1/  so  minded,  can 
build  coal-burning  steam  plants  for  the  gen- 
eration of  electric  po-ver  in  the  State  of  New 
York  Just  as  expedit.ously  and  Just  as  eco- 
nomically as  the  T.  V  A.  is  now  doing  In  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  If  that  be  true,  then  it 
follows  as  a  matter  ol  elementary  arithmetic 
that  the  New  York  Power  Authority  could 
build  a  series  of  strategically  located  steam 
plants  with  a  total  ins.alled  capacity  equal  to 


the  1.100.000  horsepower  of  St.  Lawrence 
hydro  power  for  $68,000,000,  as  compared  with 
$90,000,000  outlay  budgeted  as  one — and  orUy 
one — of  the  items  in  the  half-a-bUlion-dol- 
lar  St.  Lawrence  scheme. 

Aside  from  this  initial  saving  of  more  than 
$20,000,000  in  capital  Investment,  a  saving 
which  would  accrue  to  the  taxpayers  or  the 
electric  power  consumers,  or  both,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  this  new  Increment  of  electric 
power,  which  the  administration  asserts  is  so 
needful  for  national  defense,  would  become 
available  early  in  1942  instead  of  late  in  1944 
or  1945. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  to  underUke  the 
St.  Lawrence  project  would  be  a  tragic 
blunder. 

The  coal  equivalent  of  the  hydroelectric 
power  encompassed  In  this  first  stage  of  the 
St.  LawTence  project  Is  In  excess  of  5.000,000 
tons'  loss  annually.  This  represents  5.000.000 
man-days  of  emplojnnent  In  coal  mines,  the 
railroads,  and  related  industries  which  would 
be  wiped  out  each  year.  This  is  no  time  for 
further  unsound  experiments. 

But  to  the  basic  objections  which  have 
been  Inherent  in  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
from  its  inception,  the  present  considerations 
of  national  defense  and  war  perils  afford  fur- 
ther reasons  for  its  rejection. 

The  St.  Lawrence  hydro  power  development 
runs  counter  to  the  cardinal  national-defense 
policy  of  decentralization  of  supply  bases.  It 
would  be  an  easy  and  vulnerable  target  for 
enemy  bombers  or  sabotage.  The  superior 
advantages  from  the  military  standpoint  of 
a  dozen  steam  plants  at  widely  separated 
points  and  independently  operated  is  self- 
evident. 

Furthermore,  the  National  Defense  Com- 
mission has  clearly  indicated  an  Intent  to 
locate  war  plants  away  from  the  Canadian 
border  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  wherever 
possible. 

The  proponents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
have  now  trumped  up  a  new  alibi,  and  they 
are  attempting  to  Justify  the  waterway  fea- 
ture as  an  aid  to  national  defense  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  permit  the  construction  of 
ocean-going  merchant  ships  and  fighting 
ships  on  the  shores  of  the  Lakes,  which  is 
claimed  are  exposed  to  less  dangers  than 
shipyards  on  the  seacoast. 

But  if  we  are  thinking  of  this  matter  in 
terms  of  war,  who  would  dare  to  build  ships 
for  war  service  in  an  Inland  sea  with  the  risk 
that  access  to  the  Atlantic  might  be  cut  off 
by  a  few  well-placed  bombs  In  the  locks  at 
the  International  Rapids  section? 

And  when  we  talk  about  the  seaway  In 
terms  of  national  defense  and  war.  let  us  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Great  Lakes 
and  cities  of  their  shores  are  Inmiune  today 
from  atuck  from  the  sea;  but  convert  them 
to  ocean  ports,  as  It  Is  claimed  by  the  pro- 
ponente  that  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  will 
do,  and  the  problem  of  their  defense  and 
Eafety  In  time  of  war  becomes  a  seaport 
proposition  with  the  extra  risks  and  the  extra 
defenses.  When  we  develop  the  Mississippi, 
It  Is  a  truly  inland  waterway  and  we  control 
Its  mouth  to  the  sea.  We  do  not  control  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  nor  Important 
spans  In  this  seaway  from  the  Lakes  to  the 
Atlantic. 

In  the  light  of  all  of  these  considerations 
the  obligation  upon  Congress  to  curb  the 
President's  intentions  with  respect  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  abundanUy  clear.  The  produc- 
ers of  bituminous  coal  are  of  one  mind  in  a 
resolve  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  arotise 
Congress  and  the  country  to  a  realization  of 
the  folly  of  this  undertaking  before  It  la  too 

The  President's  unwillingness  to  submit 
the  St.  Lawrence  project  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification  as  a  treaty  is  significant  of  the 
fraud  of  the  national -defense  argument  as 
applied  to  the  project. 

The  Senate,  in  its  present  mood,  can  cer- 
tainly be  counted  upon  to  ratify  any  treaty 


In  very  short  order  If  the  treaty  Is  really  • 
national-defense  measure.  A  United  States 
treaty  with  Mexico  was  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  week  or  2  ago,  ratified  within  a  few 
days  of  its  submission,  and  debated  on  the 
Senate  fioor  in  less  than  an  hour. 

The  designation  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
treaty  as  an  "agreement"  U  manifestly  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  constitutional 
provision  wherein  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  treaties  only  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  and  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present. 

The  Constitution  contains  no  definition  of 
the  word  "treaty."  There  was  no  need  to  do 
so.  lU  meaning  in  the  realm  of  interna- 
tional law  has  never  been  in  doubt.  The 
American  colonists,  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, were  entirely  familiar  with  treaties. 
They  had  made  them  with  the  Indiana. 
They  had  seen  them  between  Britain  and 
France  with  reference  to  the  lands  on  thU 
continent. 

^  Now.  under  the  Roosevelt  administration. 
Eome  International  agreements  continue  to 
be  labeled  "treaties"  and  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification,  but  not  all.  We 
now  have  the  so-called  reciprocal  uade 
Bgreemenu  which  for  all  practical  purposes 
are  treaties  but  which  are  executed  by  the 
President  and  tiecome  effective  unless  both 
branches  of  Congress,  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, veto  them. 

Recently  we  witnessed  the  making  of  an 
international  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  naval 
bases.     This  was  a  treaty  in  everything  except 
its  name.     Nevertheless.  It  was  not  contin- 
gent by  any  ratification  by  the  Senate  or  any 
concurrence   by  either  branch   of   Congress. 
TTie  President  merely  sent  Congress  a  copy  of 
the  agreement  for  their  Information.     Now 
comes  the  St.  Lawrence  agreement  which,  al- 
though popularly  referred  to  as  a  treaty  with 
Canada,  is,  in  fact,  an  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  is  to  become  operative  after 
It  Is  approved  by  concurrent  resolutions  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  and  after  approved 
by  the  Canadian  Parliament.    The  effect  of 
this  Is  to  substitute  a  majority  vote  of  both 
branches  of  Congress  for  the  constitutional 
requirement  of  two-thirds  vote  by  the  Senate. 
Canada  is  In   a  dlflicult  position   on    this 
proposition.    The    President    of    the    United 
States  is  insistent  that  Canada  consent  to  the 
Initiation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project,  and 
Canada,  under  all  the  clrctmistances,  cannot 
very  well  afford  to  go  counter  to  the  Presi- 
dent's wishes     Now  let  me  revert  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  as  It  relates 
to  the  coal  Industry.    It  may  be  that  we  are 
In  for  a  long  war,  a  war  of  many  years.     But 
we  know  that  It  cannot  go  on  forever  and 
that  when  hostUitles  come  to  an  end  inter- 
national trade  on  some  basis  or  other  will  be 
resumed,   and   In   our  present  consideration 
of  the  St  Lawrence  project  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  Its  long-range  effect  In  a  post-war 
economy.     The   St.   Lawrence    project,    if    It 
eventuates,  would  almost  InevlUbly  destroy 
the  present  outlet  for  American  coal  In  the 
Canadian  market.    Canada  in  years  past  has 
taken  as  high  as  17,000,000  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  from  the  United  States     Currently  our 
sales  of  bituminous  in  the  Canadian  market 
amoimt  to  around  10,000.000  tons  annuaUy. 
American  ccal  in  recent  years  has  to  con- 
tend with  ft  75-cent  j)er  ton  Canadian  im- 
port tax,  a  40-cent  per  ton  tariff  differen- 
tial In  favor  of  British  coal,  and  subventions 
In  the  form  of  freight  rebates  which  Canada 
grants  to  her  own  coal  producers.    But.  even 
with  these  handicaps,  our  Canadian  market 
Is  still  a  subeUntlal  Item  in  out  own  annual 
production. 

The  basic  contention  upon  which  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  rests  is  that  ocean  freight 
carriers  will  move  in  and  out  from  aU  the 
Lake  ports  to  Europe,  affording  a  cheap  all- 
water  transport  for  our  ejqport  grain  and  oth«r 
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commodities  Not  so  much  Is  said  about 
what  kind  of  cargoes  these  vessels  will  brlrg 
In  to  the  Lake  ports  from  overseas.  There 
will  be  no  point  In  their  coming  In  empty. 

There  la  wide  diveigence  of  opinion  among 
trade  and  transport  experts  as  to  the  probable 
course  ol  events  and  volume  of  trade  and 
diversions  of  trafllc  from  rail  to  water  If  the 
seaway  materializes,  but  virtually  complete 
agreement  that  one  of  the  most  promising  In- 
bound cargoes  will  be  coal  from  Britain. 
Russia .  and  other  countries. 

Canada  and  Great  Britain,  under  the  sys- 
tem of  Empire  preference,  encourage  the  im- 
port of  British  coal  Into  Canada.  Coal  from 
Canada,  or  Britain,  or  Russia  enters  the 
United  States  duty  free. 

Taking  all  of  these  factors  Into  accotmt,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  sound  basis  for 
anticipating  that  foreign  coal  in  the  long  run. 
after  the  war,  would  displace  American  coal 
In  the  Canadian  market  and  then  enter  In  our 
domestic  markets  at  Buffalo.  Cleveland,  De- 
troit. Chicago,  Duluth.  all  large  coal-consun» 
ing  centers  or  adjacent  thereto. 

A  similar  situation  will  be  presented  with 
respect  to  the  Inflow  into  our  markeU  of  for- 
eign petroleum  oil.  crude  and  fuel  oil,  from 
Venezuela  and  other  Central-American 
points.  This  imported  oil  has  been  coming 
In  at  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  at  the  rate  of 
60.000.000  barrels  annually. 

This  foreign  oil  does  not  now  Invade  Inland 
American  markets,  but  In  Atlantic  seaboard 
territory  is  a  serious  meiULCt  to  coal  and  is 
resulting  in  considerable  displacement  of 
coal.  The  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  upon  Its 
completion,  exposes  the  Lake  ports  and  adja- 
cent territory  to  a  flood  of  foreign  oil  with 
resulUng  disruption  of  coal  markeU  In  large 
areas  now  immune  from  this  destructive 
competition. 

The  displacement  of  coal  by  St.  Lawrence 
hydropower.  the  loss  of  the  Canadian  market 
for  American  coal,  the  impairment  of  our  own 
domestic  markets  for  coal  by  the  Inroads  of 
foreign  coal,  and  foreign  oil  brought  into  the 
Lake  ports  on  cargo  vessels,  ell  mean  less  coal 
for  our  own  railroads  to  carry,  lees  freight  rev- 
tnuea.  lesa  train  movement,  less  railway-fuel 
consumption . 

Summarizing  the  foregoing  in  terms  of  coal 
di^acement,  there  is  the  prospective  loss  In 
annual  tonnage  by  St.  Lawrence  hydropower 
ranging  from  five  to  thirty-five  million  tons; 
the  prospective  less  of  our  Canadian  market 
of  upward  of  10.000.000  tons  annually,  the 
further  Inroads  of  foreign  coal  and  oU  upon 
otir  domestic  market.  Impossible  of  accvu-ate 
forecast  but  which  might  easily  amount  to 
another  20,000.000  tons  annually:  and.  added 
to  all  this,  the  resultant  shrinkage  in  railrcad- 
fuel  conumptlon. 

To  visualize  the  consequences  of  any  such 
displacement  of  coal,  the  loss  of  markets  and 
decline  In  output,  it  need  only  be  said  that 
every  million  tons  of  coal  displaced  subtracts 
nearly  »2,000,000  annually  from  the  gross  rev- 
enues of  the  ccal  producers,  and  60  cents,  or 
more,  out  of  every  dollar  received  by  the  pro- 
ducers goes  to  labor  in  the  form  of  wages.  It 
subtracts  more  than  M.OOO.OOO  annually  from 
railway  freight  revenues  and  44  cents  out  of 
every  railway  dollar  goes  to  labor  in  wages. 
Every  million  tons  of  coal  lost  represents  the 
less  of  1,000.000  man -days  In  work  and  wages 
for  those  employed  In  the  mining,  transpor- 
tation, and  sale  of  coal  somewhere  along  the 
line. 

The  producers  of  coal,  for  whom  I  am  au- 
thorized to  speak,  are  as  militant  as  ever  in 
their  opposlUon  to  a  project  that  is  a  dagger 
aimed  at  their  heart.  They  are  not  misled  by 
this  false  claim  that  the  St.  Lawrence,  either 
In  Its  hvdrcpower  or  Its  waterway  aspects.  Is 
eesentiai  to  national  defense.  They  know  that 
It  is  not.  Their  task  today  is  to  make  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  see  that  the  national- 
defense  claims  for  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
un  ft  fraud  and  that,  taastead  of  helping  our 
BaUcnal-defense  efforts,  Ito  initiation  would 


hinder  these  efforts.  This  Job  of  acquainting 
the  Congress  and  the  country  with  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  matter  Is  going  to  require  Indi- 
vidual work.  The  mere  sending  of  resolutions 
is  not  enough.  It  is  the  kind  of  Job  that  re- 
quires each  person  concerned  to  do  something 
personal  about  It. 

It  can  be  done.  Thank  God,  we  have  not 
yet  been  deprived  of  the  right  to  speak  our 
mind.  Now  Is  the  time  to  exercise  that  right 
before  it  is  too  late. 
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caUs  for  unity.  He  had  better  lead  the  way 
to  that  unity  by  himself,  first  breaking  clean 
with  Stalin  and  Stalin's  feUow  travelers  In 
the  United  States. 


OP 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  AprU  21.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  RICHMOND  (IND.) 
PALLADIUM 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
and  to  include  therein  a  very  enlighten- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Rich- 
mond Palladium,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  on 
the  18th  day  of  April  1941.  I  hope  every 
Member  of  the  House  wiU  read  this  very 
terse  editorial,  which  speaks  to  the 
American  people  in  unmistakable  lan- 
guage. History  has  given  to  us  the  re- 
sult of  the  action  of  the  "reds"  in  many 
foreign  countries  which  have  fallen  be- 
fore the  Axis  Powers.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  awaken 
before  it  is  too  late. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(Prom   the   Richmond    (Ind.)    Palladium   of 
AprU  18,  19411 
mxow  TaAvxLiNo  doesn't  pat 
The  nonaggression  pact  Just  signed  by  Rus- 
sia and  Japan  is  another  slap  In  the  face  for 
President    Roosevelt,   who   has   been    wooing 
Red  Joe  Stalin  for  over  8  years. 

It  began  shortly  after  Roosevelt  was  first 
elected  President.  Due  to  his  insistence,  our 
Government  recognized  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  Russia  and  permitted  a  Commu- 
nist Ambassador  to  come  to  Washington.  At 
the  time  it  was  understood  between  the  two 
countries  that  the  Russian  Communists  were 
not  to  take  advantage  of  their  right  to  circu- 
late freely  in  the  United  States  to  use  prop- 
aganda for  the  spread  of  communism  here. 

That  understanding  was  soon  broken,  a  fact 
that  did  not  seem  to  bother  Roosevelt.  On 
the  contrary,  he  appointed  to  Government  of- 
fice many  who  have  been  found  to  be  fellow 
travelers  with  the  Communists.  He  criti- 
cized Representative  Dns,  who  has  been  turn- 
ing up  and  exposing  the  "reds"  and  near 
"reds"  in  office  and  out  of  office  but  actively 
engaged  In  trying  to  overthrow  oxir  free 
institutions. 

Now  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  Is  not  so  thick  with 
the  "reddish"  American  Youth  Congress — and 
whether  this  is  real  reformation  or  only  ex- 
pediency time  alone  will  tell — there  Is  hope 
that  the  President  also  wlU  grow  further  away 
from  Moscow. 

He  calls  for  unity  In  the  Nation.  God 
knows  we  need  It,  too.  in  the  face  of  the  HiUer 
menace,  which  is  a  combination  or  partner- 
ship of  HiUer,  Stalin,  and  Japan.    Roosevelt 
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HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  April  21,  1941 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  war  fever 
in  Washington  has  happily  subsided  very 
noticeably  in  the  past  few  weeks  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  other  Government 
ofiBcials  have  come  face  to  face  with  what 
war  might  mean  to  this  Republic  and  as 
citizens  throughout  the  country  have  reg- 
istered their  vigorous  opposition  to  any 
program — including  convoying — which 
would  plunge  this  Nation  into  a  shooting 
war. 

AMERICA'S   SOEES   SXCOND    JITDGMENT   IS    ALWATS 
SOUND 

The  history  of  this  Republic   amply 
demonstrates  that  the  sober  second  judg- 
ment of  our  citizens  is  thoroughly  re- 
liable and  soimd.    It  is  only  when  this 
country  blindly  follows  its  impulses  or 
emotions  rather  than  its  realistic  judg- 
ment that  it  acts  in  ways  likely  to  jeop- 
ardize Its  liberties,  bankrupt  its  finances, 
or  destroy  its  basic  forms   of   govern- 
ment.   The  composite  judgment  of  130,- 
000,000  Americans  can  be  depended  upon 
to  point  a  rational  and  realistic  national 
and  international  policy  if  this  judgment 
is  permitted  to  "jell"  and  if  public  ofiB- 
cials will  follow  the  desires  of  the  people 
as  a  whole  rather  than  the  dictates  of 
pressure  groups  representing  fractional 
portions  of  our  citizenry.    It  is  the  im- 
pact of  this  composite  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple to  keep  out  of  war  and  to  prevent 
convoys  by  the  American  Navy  which  has 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  very  sub- 
stantial  increase   in   opposition   to  our 
entrance  into  war  which  is  presently  ap- 
parent   in    Washington.     This    revived 
and  reinforced  opposition  to  war  is  es- 
pecially noticeable  among  Members  of 
Congress,  many  of  whom  were  elected  on 
solemn  pledges  to  their  people  to  keep 
America  out  of  the  war. 

NOW    IS   THS   TIME    TO    ANALYZE   THE    FACTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  reason  is  re- 
placing hysteria  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  country,  it  is  a  good  time 
to  analyze  the  arguments  and  assertions 
used  by  the  war  crowd  as  they  have 
sought  by  first  one  ruse  and  then  an- 
other to  put  this  country  into  a  position 
where  the  sending  of  expeditionary  forces 
of  American  boys  to  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe  would  become  inevitable.  It  is  a 
good  time,  now,  to  look  realistically  at  the 
arguments  which  war  propagandists  have 
been  using  in  their  well-financed  drive  to 
involve  American  boys  in  the  fighting 
overseas. 
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We  recall,  of  course,  that  the  first  argu- 
ment of  those  who  would  have  us  de- 
clare war  now  either  by  congressional 
declaration  or  by  the  extra-legal  method 
of  using  convoys  without  sanction  and 
against  the  opposition  of  the  people's 
representatives  was  the  scare  campaign 
that  this  country  could  not  defend  itself 
and  that  we  would  be  an  easy  victim  of 
aggressor  nations  if  they  should  force  us 
to  defend  our  interests  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  We  do  not  hear  so  much  of 
this  argument  any  more  becatise  military 
experts  and  realistic  analysts  have 
demonstrated  that  a  well-prepared 
America,  located  in  our  advantageous 
geographical  position,  can  make  itself 
invincible  now  that  we  are  aroused  to  the 
need  of  modern  machineiT  of  war.  With 
each  passing  month  revealing  the  in- 
creasing reluctance  of  the  Nazi  armies  to 
try  to  invade  the  British  Isles  over  22 
miles  of  water  and  against  a  population 
half  their  number  and  with  repeated 
demonstrations  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  well-equipped  armies  can  attack 
an  entrenched  army  from  the  sea,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  clear  that  the 
powerful  United  States  can  defend  itself 
against  any  possibility  of  attack.  The 
defeatists  who  used  to  urge  our  entrance 
into  a  war  3,000  miles  away  on  the  thesis 
that  we  are  too  weak  to  defend  ourselves 
have  discovered  that  America  still  has  the 
valor  and  resourcefulness  which  enabled 
us  to  carve  out  this  greatest  of  all 
nations  from  a  wilderness  and  that  this 
country  cannot  be  scared  into  entering  a 
war  which  we  do  not  need  to  fight. 

Then,  came  a  new  attack  from  the  war 
crowd.  Dropping  the  effort  in  large  part 
to  convince  the  people  that  a  coimtry  too 
weak  to  defend  itself  when  fully  prepared 
was  strong  enough  while  unprepared  to 
send  armies  to  invade  continents  3.000  to 
7.000  miles  away,  those  who  ask  for  our 
entrance  into  a  shooting  war  revived  the 
slogans  of  1917.  Here,  they  said.  Is  a  war 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy; 
here  is  another  war  to  end  war.  Our  late 
lamented  attempt  to  court  the  support  of 
Russia  conflicted  rather  badly  with  the 
first  of  these  revived  slogans  and  the 
good  memories  of  people  who  remem- 
bered the  days  of  1917  and  1918  rejected 
the  second  slogan.  Before  entering  an- 
other foreign  war  to  save  democracy  or 
to  outlaw  war,  citizens  insisted  on  know- 
ing in  advance  just  how  these  highly  de- 
sirable objectives  which  were  sought  and 
lost  last  time  in  a  winning  war  could  be 
secured  this  time.  The  failure  to  supply 
an  answer  to  this  question  soon  projected 
a  hollow  sound  into  the  slogans  of  the 
war  crowd  and  new  arguments  were 
sought  for  building  up  a  war  sentiment 
in  this  country. 

so  NOW  WE  AHE  ASKED  TO  CO  TO  WAE  FOR  BETTER 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  in  the  third 
phase  of  this  war  propaganda.  Dropping 
the  mantle  of  righteousness  and  piety  and 
discarding  the  device  of  scare  stories,  the 
New  York  City  crowd  which  is  the  foun- 
tain head  for  war  propaganda  in  this 
country  now  outlines  the  unique  theory 
that  unless  we  send  our  boys  and  our  re- 
sources overseas  to  enter  another  war, 
business  will  be  difficult  for  America.  It 
Is  pointed  out  by  these  disciples  of  the 
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"war-for-profit"  philosophy  that  an  Axis 
victory  wpuld  reduce  business  profits  in 
America,  would  hurt  our  import -export 
trade,  would  force  us  to  compete  with 
chattel  labor  in  Europe.  Trump  card 
played  by  the  New  York  bankers  and 
others  who  subscribe  to  the  theory  that 
it  is  better  to  lose  the  lives  of  American 
soldiers  in  foreign  wars  than  to  lose  the 
profits  from  American  trade  in  foreign 
lands  Is  that  if  Britain,  Greece,  and  China 
do  not  win  the  war  our  trade  with  South 
America  will  be  decreased.  The  no-more- 
profits-from-South-American-trade  bug- 
aboo is  the  most  frequently  repeated  ar- 
gument of  the  business  minds  who  urge 
our  entrance  into  war  as  a  boon  to  Amer- 
ican business.  It  is  an  argument  which 
is  as  heartless  cmd  mercenary  as  it  Is 
fallacious. 

I  ABHOR  TOTAUTARIANISU 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  England  wins 
this  war.  I  abominate  the  whole  totali- 
tarian philosophy;  I  dislike  nazi-ism, 
fascism,  communism,  and  militar.sm 
with  equal  venom.  I  decry  centraliza- 
tion of  Government  in  the  hands  of  one 
man  or  one  clique  in  Europe  or  Asia  and 
I  oppose  all  tendencies  toward  statism 
in  cur  own  country.  I  believe  in  the 
philosophy  of  democracy  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  will  survive  because  it  is 
best  adapted  to  satisfy  the  yearnings  of 
human  beings  throughout  the  world  for 
liberty  and  justice.  But  democracy  can- 
not be  superimposed  upon  a  people  by 
war.  It  is  a  way  of  life  which  must  be 
evolved  by  a  people  capable  of  operating 
it  and  experienced  enough  in  its  rudi- 
ments to  appreciate  its  value.  Wars  do 
more  to  stultify  and  destroy  democracy 
than  they  do  to  spread  or  to  develop  It. 
Our  activity  in  making  democracy  work 
in  America  can  do  more  to  make  democ- 
racy available  to  all  the  world  than  can 
our  armies  fighting  on  the  foreign  battle- 
fields of  Asia.  Africa,  or  Europe.  So  ab- 
horing  totalitarianism  and  admiring 
democracy  as  I  do,  I  submit  that  our  first 
big  duty  is  to  protect  and  preserve  our 
way  of  life  in  our  sphere  of  infiuence. 
To  do  this  effectively  we  must  stop  short 
of  entering  a  shooting  war  In  our  hu- 
manitarian desires  to  give  aid  to  coun- 
tries defending  territories  governed  by 
systems  most  similar  to  our  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Idealistic  appeal  to 
lend  our  strength  to  free  men  everywhere, 
very  frankly,  makes  a  deep  impression 
on  me,  I  wish  that  we  were  strong 
enough  or  miracle  men  enough  to  wave 
a  wand  or  shake  a  gun  and  cause  all  the 
world  to  adopt  the  American  system  of 
self-government.  But,  as  realists,  we 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  even  though 
we  were  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  several 
millions  of  our  best  young  men  and  spend 
our  country  into  hopeless  bankruptcy  we 
have  no  assurance  that  we  could  project 
democracy  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth.  We  cannot  give  the  four  freedoms 
to  four  continents  merely  by  offering  our 
sons  as  living  sacrifices  on  altars  of  the 
Ocd  of  Mars  which  might  be  constructed 
on  these  continents.  And  when  our  lead- 
ers talk  of  forming  an  alliance  with  com- 
munistic, atheistic  Russia  in  order  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  it 
smacks  too  much  of  forming  a  partner- 
ship with  Satan  in  order  to  fight  a  war 


on  sin.  And.  since  the  fight  -because-you- 
are-frightened  argtiment  defeats  itself  in 
logic  and  belies  itself  in  fact  I  oppose 
our  entrance  into  a  foreign  war  as  a 
problematical  procedure  for  averting  a 
possible  war  In  the  future  by  plimglng 
into  a  pasitive  war  at  the  present.  And  as 
for  the  argument  of  the  small  clique  of 
bankers  and  their  associates  who  are  di- 
rected by  the  economic  philosophers  of 
New  York  City,  I  deny  that  the  war-for- 
profit  argument  is  any  more  candid  than 
it  is  Christian. 

WHO    WOULD    MAXB    THIS    PROFIT    OUT    CF    WART 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  who  would  make  this 
profit  out  of  war  which  we  are  now  given 
as  a  reason  for  fighting  another  foreign 
war?  What  business  oppqrtunties  are  so 
great  and  who  would  reap  their  harvest 
that  we  should  follow  the  s'riren  call  of 
Interventionists  and  send  our  convoys 
and  our  troops  to  death  for  "better  busi- 
ness"? Just  what  are  the  basic  facts  In 
the  theory  that  some  men  must  fight  so 
that  other  men  might  earn  an  easier  dol- 
lar? How  logical  is  the  contention  that 
the  United  States  must  get  a  comer  on 
South  American  trade  even  if  we  have  to 
send  6.000.000  men  Into  foreign  fighting 
to  secure  this  coup?  And  Just  what  we 
would  sell  to  South  America  and  what 
would  we  accept  in  return  if  cur  Ameri- 
can economy  is  to  be  based  on  the  prem- 
ise that  if  Europe  and  South  America 
become  tco  much  the  producer  and  pur- 
chaser to  each  other,  America  will  oper- 
ate In  the  red? 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  it  Is  proposed  to  build 
our  American  post-war  prosperity  by  pre- 
cluding Europe  from  trading  with  South 
America  W3  must  ourselves  purchase  what 
South  Americans  produce.  If  we  are  to 
supply  her  needs,  we  must  accept  her 
products.  In  other  words,  if  the  profit- 
from-war  dream  of  the  New  York  crowd 
were  to  come  true  and  South  America  be- 
comes almost  exclusively  a  North  Ameri- 
can trading  post,  it  would  mean  that  a 
vastly  greater  supply  of  South  American 
farm  products  must  be  purchased  by  the 
United  States.  True,  this  might  mean 
that  manufacturers  in  this  country  could 
sell  more  to  South  America,  but  under 
such  a  system  the  already  underpaid 
farmers  of  the  United  States,  who  com- 
prise one-third  of  our  population,  would 
be  driven  from  their  farms.  Barkiupt 
American  farmers  cannot  buy  the  prod- 
ucts of  American  factories,  so  by  substi- 
tuting Scuth  American  products  for 
North  American  products  we  simply  fell 
our  manufactured  items  below  the  Rio 
Grande  instead  of  north  of  it,  and  even 
those  who  hope  to  profit  from  a  monopoly 
on  South  American  trade  are  dreaming 
of  fool's  gold.  We  should  develop  the 
largest  possible  trade  with  South  America 
on  a  mutually  profitable  basis,  and  in  a 
form  which  will  not  displace  American 
farm  products  In  our  domestic  markets, 
but  any  plan  to  make  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics  our  private  trade  territory 
Ignores  the  basic  elements  of  productivity 
In  the  two  hemispheres. 

EVEN  THE  NEW   TORKZC8  DOUBT  THEIR  CWH 
CONCLUSIOIfS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  evening  at  a 
dinner  of  some  30  Congressmen  I  heard 
one  of  the  high  administration  officials. 
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recently  brought  to  Washington  from  a 
New  York  bank  to  aid  in  the  defense  pro- 
gram, voice  his  opinion  that  we  should 
Immediately  foUow  the  convoy  route  into 
a  shooting  war.  He  admitted  this  coun- 
try had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  military 
attack,  he  wasted  no  time  with  the  make- 
the-world-safe-for-democracy  approach, 
but  he  frankly  said  that  unless  we  won 
the  war  for  England  we  would  be  faced 
with  serious  economic  problems  in  main- 
taining cur  trade  with  South  America. 

Asked  by  Congressmen  from  farming 
areas  how  he  proposed  to  consume  the 
vast  South  American  agricultural  sur- 
pluses in  view  of  our  domestic  farm  sur- 
pluses, he  frankly  admitted  it  could  not 
be  done  without  forcing  restricted  pro- 
duction and  reduced  farm  incomes  in  this 
country.    As  an  alternative  he  proposed 
that  the  United  States  enter  a  post-war 
program  of  serving  as  "brokers"  for  all 
South  American  trade  any  place  in  the 
world.    By  making  brokerage  profits  on 
all  South  American  transactions  with  all 
other  countries  he  argued  we  could  con- 
trol and  direct  trade  of  our  southern 
neighbors,  and  profits  could  be  used  by 
American  businessmen  to  develop  South 
America,  build  railroads,  construct  great 
public  works,  and  so  forth.    T>-pifying 
the  New  Yorker  viewpoint  of  aid  to  Amer- 
ican farmers  he  stated  In  substance.  "Our 
great  American  agricultural  regions  were 
developed,    after    all.    by    transactions 
handled  through  New  York  brokers  who 
made  a  small  profit  on  all  farm  produce 
going  out  and  all  factory  products  going 
in  and  this  money  helped  to  build  our 
cities  and  finance  our  great  develop- 
ments."   Any  farmer  could  have  added 
the  corollary,  however.  "This  process  has 
also    served   to   deprive    the   American 
farmer  of  a  full  price  for  his  products  and 
has  added  to  the  cost  of  his  purchases  so 
that  today  our  farmers  are  still  operating 
at  far  below  parity  prices  and  their  dis- 
tress is  the  basic  reason  for  the  long-con- 
tinued depression  and  unemployment  in 
the  United  States." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  deny  the  theory  that 
this  country  should  ever  fight  a  war  to 
establish  a  brokerage  control  of  South 
America.  I  deny,  too,  that  business 
profits  stemming  from  all  the  world 
could  compensate  for  the  heartache  and 
misery  caused  by  sending  mothers'  sons 
to  die  in  foreign  wars  so  that  other  men 
might  make  a  more-ready  profit  from 
international  trade. 

If  America  goes  to  the  war,  let  it  go  for 
a  nobler  purpose  than  a  stimulus  to  busi- 
ness, let  our  soldiers  march  to  more 
stirring  music  than  the  jingling  of  cash 
registers,  let  our  motive  be  more  worthy 
than  either  greed  or  fear.  America  has 
nothing  to  fear  except  its  own  short- 
sightedness. America  can  and  should 
gird  herself  so  well  that  none  will  ven- 
ture to  attack  this  hemisphere.  America, 
too.  can  meet  whatever  economic  chal- 
lenges may  come  from  the  war  or  its 
post-war  aftermath.  A  prosperous,  well- 
protected,  free  America  can  better  cope 
with  trade  challenges  or  military  threats 
than  a  bankrupt,  disillusioned,  directed- 
from-Washington  America  recovering 
from  another  venture  into  foreign  war. 


Mr.  Speaker,  our  job  is  to  be  the 
friendly  protector  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  not  the  financial  broker  for 
all  South  American  transactions.  Our 
job  is  to  help  reconstruct  a  world  at 
peace  in  terms  of  a  peace -protecting  ad- 
justment after  war,  and  not  to  partici- 
pate in  the  war  for  a  purpose  so  vague 
that  if  we  had  the  victory  in  our  hands 
today  we  would  not  know  what  to  do  to- 
morrow to  mend  the  woes  which  gave 
rise -to  the  fighting. 

I  conclude.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  attaching 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  this  morning,  which  gives 
cause  to  hope  that  even  here  in  the  East 
there  is  coming  a  realization  that  a  war 
fought  for  profit  or  for  trade  with  South 
America  is  a  folly  which  the  facts  will 
never  justify: 

IProm  the  Washington  Times-Herald  ol 
AprU  21,  1941] 

South  American  Trade  After  The  War 

reasons  offered 

Several  main  arguments  are  advanced  by 
our  more  outspoken  Interventionists  for 
American  entry  into  this  war.  Advanced  in 
private  or  semlprivate  conversation,  that  Is. 
not  in  print  or  over  the  radio  to  any  great 
extent  as  yet. 

There  is  the  plea  that  Britain  is  fighting 
our  battle,  and  the  battle  for  democracy 
everywhere  in  the  world,  and  that  we  owe  It 
to  ourselves  and  to  democracy  to  get  all  the 
way  into  the  fight. 

There  is  the  talk  about  how  Hitler.  If  he 
conquers  Britain,  will  come  over  here  and 
subjugate  us  after  a  more  or  less  bloody  and 
horrifying  invasion.  How  this  Invasion  Is 
to  be  achieved  is  seldom  specified.  But  the 
argument  still  circulates. 

We  are  alsQ  told  that  it  will  Ije  more  practl- 
cal  to  send  our  men  and  ships  to  fight  on  the 
advanced  British  and  European  fronts  than 
to  wait  till  we  have  to  fight  a  defensive  war 
on  our  own  shores. 

BUSINESS   ARGUMENT 

All  these  arguments  are  pretty  much  in  the 
emotional  zone;  you  believe  them  or  yoy  don't 
believe  them,  and  few  people  can  be  reasoned 
into  changing  their  views  one  way  or  the 
other. 

However,  there  Is  another  argument  for  our 
early  entry  Into  the  war  which  is  aimed  at 
the  old  American  practicality  and  business 
sense  that  most  of  us  like  to  thinlc  we  have. 
This  one  is  the  argument  about  what  will 
happen  in  South  America  after  the  war  if 
Hitler  wins. 

Hitler,  according  to  this  reasoning,  will 
sew  up  the  South  American  market  for  him- 
self and  freeze  us  out  of  It.  By  Inference.  If 
the  British  win,  they  will  generously  let  us 
have  a  big  piece  of  South  American  trade  for 
keeps,  and  we'll  have  no  trouble  keeping  It. 

CUT-THROAT  COMPETmON 

We  believe  this  argument  Is  provably  an 
economic  ft  Uacy;  that  it  simply  will  not  pan 
out  that  way.  Our  expectation  is  that  a  lot 
of  South  American  trade  will  be  lest  to  the 
United  States  soon  after  the  war.  no  matter 
who  wins,  and  that  therefore  this  is  no 
argument  for  our  entering  the  war. 

Before  the  war,  Japan  was  shouldering  us 
out  of  the  South  American  market — because 
Japan's  costs  of  production  were  so  much  less 
than  ours.  We  have  a  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing, with  a  minimum  wage  of  $16  per  40-hour 
week  as  our  Ideal,  and  with  millions  of  our 
workers'  wages  far  above  that  minimum. 

British  and  German  workers  alike  are  now 
working  long  hours  for  bare  subsistence 
wages.    The  rest  is  going  into  the  war.    After 


the  war.  whoever  wins.  Europe  will  be  so 
broke  that  it  can  be  counted  on  to  put  up  the 
fiercest  sort  of  competition  for  foreign  trade. 
To  meet  that  competition,  we  can  go  In 
for  export  subsidies,  or  we  can  cut  our 
workers'  wages  to  the  bone.  We  shall  in  all 
likelihood  not  do  the  latter.  After  the  other 
war  we  tried  the  former.  Refusing  to  take 
South  American  goods  in  exchange  for  our 
goods,  and  demanding  gold,  we  loaned  the 
South  Americans  the  gold,  and  they  In  large 
measure  defaulted  on  paying  It  back. 

OVERLAPPING    PRODUCTION 

The  reason  why  we  refused  pa3rment  In 
goods  was  that  South  and  North  America  pro- 
duce so  many  of  the  same  things— cattle, 
wheat,  cotton,  wool.  oil.  etc.,  etc. 

Senator  Wheeler,  of  Montana,  once  ob- 
served that  you  cannot  convince  Montana 
cattle  raisers  that  Montana  stores  should  sell 
Argentine  beef  Instead  of  United  States  beef— 
or  that  the  United  States  Navy  should  eat 
Argentine  beef  Instead  of  United  States  beef. 

That's  the  political  objection  to  this  argu- 
ment, and  an  objection  that  we  believe  no- 
body can  overcome.  The  economic  objection 
to  It  Is  that  Europe  needs  the  foods  and  raw 
materials  which  South  America  produces,  and 
after  the  war  can  barter  finished  products  for 
those  materials  at  much  better  rates  than  we 
can  seU  our  high-cost  finished  products  to 
South  America. 

A  South  America-Europe  economic  hook-up 
Is  a  natural;  a  North-South  America  one.  save 
for  coffee,  novelties,  and  specialties.  Is  an 
unnatural. 

We're  never  going  to  get  rich  swapping  our 
cattle,  wheat,  oil.  etc..  for  South  America's 
any  more  than  the  proverbial  laundresses 
could  get  rich  taking  In  one  another's  washing. 


Oil  Compact  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

OF  ARKANS.AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 


Monday.  April  21,  1941 


Mr.  HARRIS  of  Arkansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  24.  1941,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
included  a  speech  of  J.  Hendrix  Alphin, 
in  a  State-wide  oil  and  gas  conservation 
hearing  on  March  21.  1941.  Mr.  Alphin 
is  a  member  of  the  Oil  Compact  Commis- 
sion, as  a  representative  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  and  it  was  stated  in  the  tran- 
scription of  his  remarks  that  the  Oil 
Compact  Commission  is  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  States  of  Arkan- 
sas. California.  Colorado,  Illinois,  Louis- 
iana, Michigan,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
Kansas.  Oklahoma.  Texas,  and  Wyoming. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  president  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Petroleum  and  Consumers  Asso- 
ciation of  California,  has  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  California  did  not  belong 
to  the  commission  and  wishes  to  have 
the  Record  corrected.  I  desire  to  include 
a  portion  of  a  letter  that  I  received  from 
Mr.  Alphin,  which  clarifies  and  corrects 
this  statement.    It  is  as  follows: 

By  reference  to  your  letter  of  April  2.  1941. 
which  concerns  an  address  I  made  tjefore  a 
State-wide  oil  and  gas  hearing  before  the  Ar- 
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kansas  OH  and  Gas  Commission  at  Magnolia. 
Ark.,  on  Friday.  March  21.  1941.  I  would  like 
to  make  this  observation. 

Undoubtedly,  the  stenographer  who  tran- 
scribed my  remarks  at  this  hearing  failed  to 
do  so  correctly.  My  notes  disclose  that  I  said. 
"The  OU  Compact  Commission  Is  composed 
of  representatives  from  the  States  of  Texas. 
Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  liilchlgan.  Colorado, 
Arkansas,  and  nilnols.  It  Is  hoped  that  by 
legislation  now  pending  the  ftill  list  of  the 
Compact  Commission  will  read  as  the  States 
of  Arkansas.  California,  Colorado.  Dlinois. 
Louisiana.  Michigan.  Nebraska.  New  Mexico. 
Kansas,  Olclahoma,  Texas,  and  Wyoming. 
These  States  contain  over  97  percent  of  the 
known  oil  reserves  of  the  Nation  and  are  now 
producing  over  95  percent  of  the  Nation's 
dally  supply  of  oil." 

As  is  my  habit,  my  notes  were  made  In 
pencil  and  I  had  not,  until  you  called  it  to  my 
attention,  checked  any  of  the  press  reports  of 
my  address. 


Annual  Meeting  of  Associated  Press 


Food  for  the  Small  Democracies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ANTON  F.  MACiEJEWSKl 

OP  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  April  21,  1941 


RESOLUTION     OF    POUSH     WOMEN'S 
ALLIANCE  OF  AMERICA 


Mr.  MACiEJEWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  follo^^lng  resolu- 
tion: 

Believing  that  the  lives  of  millions  of  chil- 
dren, women,  and  men  In  conquered  Euro- 
pean countries  can  and  must  be  saved  from 
the  impending  famine  and  pestilence  which 
confront  them,  and  that  renewed  hope  may 
be  given  them  In  the  ideals  of  mankind: 

We.  70,000  members  of  the  Polish  Women's 
Alliance  ot  America.  Indicate  our  sympathy 
for  and  pledge  our  support  to  the  National 
Committee  on  Food  for  the  Small  Democ- 
racies and  Its  efforts  to  urge  agreements  by 
the  German  and  British  Governments  with 
an  organization  of  Americans  and  other  neu- 
trals: (a)  by  which  the  domestic  food  sup- 
plies of  the  conquered  European  countries, 
including  Poland,  can  be  protected  from  the 
occupying  armies,  and  (b)  by  which  supple- 
mental supplies  can  be  Imported  through  the 
British  and  German  blockades,  and  (c)  to 
secure  the  efficient  operation  of  such  a  neutral 
organization. 

HONORATA  B.  WOLOWSKl. 

President,  Polish   Women's   Alliance 
of  America.  Chicago.  III. 
Adkle  Laoodzinski. 

Vice  President. 
Mabta  a.  Pohwtt, 

General  Secretary. 
Victoria  M.  Latwis, 

Treasurer. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Kapusinski, 

Afedical  Examiner. 
Haksiet  Kaxlowicz,  Editor. 
Barbara  A.  Fibhsr. 

General  Counsel. 

Board  of  directors:  Gertrude  Potockl.  Al- 
blna  Damsz,  Bemlce  Wolnik.  Jiarla  Ixipa- 
clnskl.  Bernlce  Jakubowskl. 

Dccember  18,  1940. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  DNITED  STATES 


Tu£Sday,  April  22. 1941 


ADDRESS    BY   HON.   JESSE   JONES 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
delivered  April  21.  1941,  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City,  by  Hon. 
Jesse  Jones.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who 
was  the  guest  speaker  on  the  occasion  of 
the  forty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociated Press.  This  great  news-gather- 
ing organization  has  a  membership  of 
1,264  daily  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  and  749  daily  newspapers  in  South 
America  and  other  countries.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Associated  Press  and  have 
been  attending  itsTinnual  meetings  for  35 
years.  At  these  meetings  I  have  listened 
to  great  addresses  by  many  distinguished 
Americans.  It  was  my  privilege  to  hear 
Secretary  Jones,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  his  patriotic  and  eloquent  remarks 
made  a  most  favorable  impression  upon 
the  fine  audience  addressed  by  him.  I 
think  the  address  delivered  by  him  is  well 
worth  a  place  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  much  as  I  appreciate  the  Invitation  to 
address  the  Associated  Press.  I  am  sure  Mr. 
McLean  and  my  other  friends  among  your 
directors  did  not  invite  me  to  speak  solely  as 
a  fellow  publisher.  Possibly  your  Invitation 
came  because  today  1§  Texas'  birthday,  the 
one  hundred  and  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  where  Sam  Houston 
won  Independence  for  Texas. 

Whatever  the  reason,  I  am  honored  by  the 
Invitation.  It  Is  a  privilege  to  meet  with 
you  and  discuss  Informally  some  of  our  cur- 
rent problems. 

Publishers  everywhere  In  America  are  prob- 
ably asking  themselves  two  fundamental 
questions:  First,  like  all  patriotic  citizens, 
they  want  to  know  about  the  defense  pro- 
gram and  how  well  it  Is  getting  along.  Sec- 
ond, they  want  someone  to  easay  the  rcle  of 
prophet  and  give  them  a  glimpse  Into  the 
future  after  the  war.  They  would  like  answers 
to  many  perplexing  questions.  We  all  would. 
Some  are  concerned  about  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  When  they  contemplate  the  dis- 
asters which  have  befallen  the  press  In  some 
other  countries,  the  more  pessimistic  are 
afraid  that  the  same  fate  might  be  In  store 
for  them  here.    I  have  no  such  fear. 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  assume  that  I  can 
come  before  you  and  speak  with  authority 
as  a  publisher.  I  have  not  given  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  the  Houston  Chronicle,  alttwugh 
I  would  regard  It  a  high  prlvUege  to  be  pri- 
marily a  publisher  and  an  editor.  It  is  a 
role  worthy  of  the  ambitions  of  anyone.  It 
affords  an  opportunity  to  be  of  serrlce  to  one's 
community,  and  to  one's  cotmtry. 

That  this  privilege  Is  sometimes  misused  or 
carelessly  and  thoughtlessly  exercised  does 
not  warrant  condemning  Xbe  entire  presa. 


Fortunately,  meet  publUhers  and  editors  of 
American  newspapers  can  be  depended  upon 
for  a  high  order  of  Integrity  and  pntrlotism. 
Fortunately,  in  America  tlje  people  have  the 
services  of  such  agencies  as  the  Associated 
Press,  which  strlv«t  to  search  out  the  news 
and  report  It  Impartially  and  completely. 

As  for  the  freedom  of  the  press.  In  my  view, 
and  as  President  Rocwvelt  told  the  news- 
paper editors  last  week,  we  will  never  aban- 
don the  high  ideal  that  the  press  should  be 
free  to  seek  out  and  to  print  the  news  and 
the  truth,  unless  temporarily  certain  items 
having  a  military  bearing  might  t>etter  go 
unpublished. 

Despite  any  of  our  shortcomings.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  In  no  other  part  of  the  world  la 
so  much  Information  so  well  presrnted.  I 
might  add,  parenthetically,  that  over  the  years 
the  Associated  Press  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution toward  this  achievement. 

Here  in  the  United  States  the  press  haa 
reached  its  greatest  height.  To  realize  that, 
one  need  only  compare  American  newspapers 
with  those  of  any  other  countrj'.  In  their 
news  coverage.  In  the  wide  variety  of  It,  in 
the  character  of  Its  presentation,  the  news- 
papers of  this  countty  are  unequaled.  The 
very  freedom  of  our  press  and  the  place  it 
occupies  In  our  lives  gives  It  vast  power. 

But  we  should  not  forget  that  with  that 
power  goes  responsibility.  The  greater  the 
freedom,  the  greater  the  necessity  that  it 
always  be  exercised  wisely  and  In  the  pul>llc 
Interest. 

It  Is  by  recognition  of  that  te^xtnalbUlty 
that  the  American  pnm  will  beat  aenre  It* 
own  future,  and  the  cauw  of  a  free  pttm 
everywhere  In  the  «*orld. 

The  careless  or  unreliable  publisher  or 
writer  or  news  agency  not  only  performs  a 
dlBservice  to  his  country,  and  lu  defense  in 
times  like  these,  but  he  performs  a  direct 
disservice  to  the  newspapers  of  America. 

If  there  thould  ever  be  censorship  of  the 
America^  press,  it  would  be  brought  on  by 
those  shortsighted  few  who  blindly  and  stub- 
bornly refuse  to  recogniae  the  responsibility 
that  inevitably  goes  with  freedom.  But  as  a 
Government  official  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  that  I  have  never  seen  any  Indication 
that  anyone  in  Government  wanted  to  do  any 
censoring,  unless  it  be  information  which 
might  aid  those  who  are  not  America's  friends. 
Freedom  «(  the  preas  is  a  part  of  the  heritage 
of  every  free-born  son  of  this  democracy.  It 
Is  a  vital  fundamental  of  our  way  of  life.  It 
is  through  the  press,  the  dallies,  the  weeklies, 
and  the  magazines,  that  America  speaks. 

When  editorial  opinion  strays  widely  from 
American  thought,  publishers  might  well  af- 
ford to  take  stock  of  themselves  and  try  to 
aaoertaln  why.  We  should  not  bring  about 
any  lessening  of  our  freedom  or  our  influence 
through  our  own  fallings.  Let's  keep  our 
standards  high. 

May  I  suggest  that  you  check  and  double 
check  the  more  mamiUeoal  aaglea  of  stories 
which  involve  relatloas  between  this  Nation 
and  other  coimtrles.  Resolve  any  doubts  In 
favor  of  the  nonsensatlonal  approach.  To 
do  so  may  help  the  men  who  are  wrestling 
with   our   foreign   relations. 

Our  press  has  never  had  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  our  country  than  it  has 
today.  First,  In  printing  Impartially  all  the 
news  that  should  toe  printed  and.  second,  in 
arousing  the  people  to  the  realization  that 
otu"  safety  and  our  way  of  living  are  growing 
less  secure  by  the  hour;  that  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  are  at  war  destroying  life 
and  property  and  fine  things  Inherited  from 
many  generations;  that  civilization  Is  having 
a  severe  test  and  will  be  fortunate  to  survive. 
I  shall  not  emlwrk  upon  any  path  at 
prophecy.  Only  a  year  ago  at  your  meeting 
here,  you  had  several  war  correepondenta 
who  tallted  like  people  from  a  strange  world. 
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Little  did  any  of  m  realize  then  the  situa- 
tion we  would  face  today.  How,  then,  can 
we  foretell  tomorrow?  But  without  getting 
Into  the  realm  of  speculation.  If  the  aggres- 
sor nations  are  successful,  our  generation  1» 
apt  to  see  little  of  tranquillity.  We  wlU 
probably  not  be  able  to  maintain  our  way 
of  life.  We  will  certainly  not  be  able  to  maln- 
Uln  our  high  standard  of  living.  Our  econ- 
omy cannot  compete  with  slave  labor — and 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  Axis 
Powers  and  their  captives  are  little  more  than 
■laves.  They  must  live  and  work  as  they  are 
told.  They  must  accept  such  reward  for 
their  services  as  an  all-powerful  and  ruthless 
state  sees  fit  to  give  them.  They  may  have 
butter  only  when  guns  are  not  needed. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  progress  of  our 
defense  program. 

One  need  only  recall  our  lack  of  prepared- 
ness when  you  met  here  a  year  ago  to  see 
how  far  we  have  come.  We  did  not  e^  en  vlsu- 
alUe  the  possibility  of  defense  activity  on 
anything  approaching  the  scale  on  which  It 
Is  now  organized.  It  Is  not  easy  for  a  peace- 
loving  people  like  ours  to  change  overnight 
from  purely  peacetime  pursuits  to  complete 
,«n-out  effort  at  arming,  even  for  defense. 
This  Is  particularly  true  because  we  have 
always  had  faith  In  the  protection  of  the 
oceans,  and  have  always  believed  that  no 
power  co\ild  Invade  us. 

Maybe  we  can't  be  Invaded,  but  we  might 
become  Isolated  economically,  and  that 
would  Inevitably  lead  to  war.  Trade  outlets 
are  the  cause  of  most  wars. 

In  the  period  of  these  few  months  more 
than  14.000  separate  prime  contracts,  and 
protjably  more  than  100.000  8Ul>contracts. 
have  been  let  for  the  manufacture  of  every- 
thing from  a  corporal's  chevrons  to  bombers 
and  battleships.  These  contracts  call  for 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  $12,500,000,000. 
Seven  hundred  and  eighty-four  new  defense 
plants  costing  more  than  $2,100,000,000  have 
been  built  or  are  under  construction  by  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  Is  building  or  financing 
more  than  100  defense  plants  at  a  cost  of 
$650,000,000.  All  of  these  plants  are  for  the 
manufacture  of  war  supplies. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Is 
accumulating  reserve  supplies  of  copper,  tin. 
antimony,  chrome,  asbestos,  zinc,  graphite. 
manganese,  tungsten,  rubber,  woc#.  and  a  few 
other  items  of  strategic  materials.  Most  of 
these  materials  come  from  foreign  countries. 
R  F.  C.  has  made  commitments  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $1,500,000,000  for  de- 
fense, all  in  cooj)eralion  with  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments.  O.  P.  M..  and  other  defense 
agencies.  This  Is  In  addition  to  war  and 
navy  contracts.  No  day  is  dull  In  defense 
activity. 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  this  Is  not  progress 
doesn't  know  what  he  Is  talking  about.  Ne- 
gotiating this  many  contracts  Involving  In 
round  numbers  $16,000,000,000  Is  progress,  and 
production  is  getting  well  under  way.  No 
doubt  some  mistakes  have  been  made  and 
some  delays  occasioned.  It  could  not  b&> 
otherwise.  But  we  have  capable  men  from 
Industry  and  Government  In  charge  of  de- 
fense work  In  addition  to  the  regular  staffs 
of  the  Army  and  Navy.  And  dont  think 
these  service  men  are  not  capable.  They  have 
spent  years  In  studying  our  military  needs 
and  know  how  to  meet  them.  General  Mar- 
shall told  me  only  2  days  ago.  after  visiting 
camps  and  cantonments  throughout  the 
country,  that  we  have  a  million  and  a  quarter 
as  fine  men  In  training  as  he  has  ever  seen, 
and  that  he  had  never  seen  higher  morale  in 
any  army. 

I  am  fairly  close  to  defense  activity.  I  have 
Been  It  in  the  sprouting  stage,  and  now  I  see 
It  bearing  fruit.  Its  progress  Is  not  satis- 
factory In  all  respects,  but  under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  think  It  Is  better  than  good. 


I  am  afraid,  however,  that  as  a  people  we 
have  not  yet  realized  the  Imperativeness  of 
our  defense  necessities,  that  we  have  not  yet 
been  shocked.  There  Is  no  room  In  America 
today  for  complacency.  There  Is  no  place 
for  indifference.  Certainly  there  Is  no  place 
for  obstruction  and  It  should  not  be  tolerated. 
No  matter  how  fast  defense  production  climbs, 
it  will  not  be  fast  enough  to  meet  the  need 
nor  to  satisfy  our  state  of  mind — our  anxiety. 
There  Is  no  place  in  the  crucial  world  of 
1941  for  any  delay  or  any  excuses. 

There  Is  no  room  for  selfishness,  whether 
It  be  the  selfishness  of  Industry  seeking  un- 
due profits,  or  of  labor  seeking  unjustifiable 
wage  Increases,  and  endeavoring  to  utilize 
the  emergency  to  fight  Jurisdictional  and  in- 
ternal battles.  There  Is  no  place  for  profit- 
eering of  any  kind.  And  there  Is  no  time  for 
any  steppage  of  vital  work  to  argue  about 
the  terms  on  which  It  Is  done.  There  must 
be  but  one  selfishness,  the  selfishness  of  all 
of  us  for  the  protectlrn  of  American  democ- 
racy.    It  must  not  be  sacrificed. 

The  time  Is  rapidly  approaching  when  each 
of  us  will  be  called  upon  to  measure  our 
patriotism,  our  love  of  freedom,  and  our  de- 
votion to  the  democratic  way  of  life  In  terms 
of  Individual  sacrifice.  We  will  be  fortunate 
If  this  sacrifice  represents  only  a  temporary 
doing  without  some  of  the  things  to  which 
we  have  become  accustomed — a  little  per- 
sonal Inconvenience. 

We  are  too  Inclined  to  take  It  for  granted 
that  aid  to  Britain  and  the  other  democ- 
racies, and  even  our  own  defense,  mean  only 
the  training  of  a  few  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
the  appropriation  of  a  few  billions  of  dollars, 
followed  by  orders  for  airplanes,  guns,  ships, 
and  tanks. 

Our  defense  expenditures  are  now  running 
at  the  rate  of  nine  to  ten  billion  dollars  a 
year.  The  end  of  the  year  will  undoubtedly 
see  th\a  rate  stepped  up  to  as  much  as  $15,- 
000,000,000  yearly,  possibly  more.  To  most 
of  us,  the  difference  between  a  million  and 
a  billion  dollars  Is  whether  you  spell  the 
word  with  a  "b"  or  an  "m".  but  spending  a 
billion  dollars  or  $10,000,000,000  is  a  real 
undertaking. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  fully  the 
meaning  of  these  huge  appropriations  of 
money  until  we  translate  them  Into  labor  and 
material. 

Fifteen  billion  dollars  Is  more  than  all  the 
wages  and  salaries  paid  by  all  the  manufac- 
turmg  plants  In  the  United  States  In  any  one 
year.  It  Is  twice  the  value  of  all  the  agri- 
cultural products  produced  in  the  United 
States  In  any  recent  year  by  our  6,000,000 
farm  families. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  this  colos- 
sal effort  at  defense  need  not  Interfere  with 
business  as  usual.  The  European  war  might 
now  be  over  if  some  of  the  democracies  in- 
volved had  not  taken  Just  that  view  in  the 
beginning.  And  experience  should  teach  us 
that  anything  short  of  a  maximum  effort — 
maximum  aid  to  Britain  and  the  other  de- 
mocracies, and  maximum  preparation  for  the 
defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere — may  be 
worse  than  no  effort  at  all. 

If  we  are  to  get  ready  to  defend  ourselves, 
let's  be  sure  that  we  do  a  good  Job  of  it. 
That  means  we  must  give  up  some  of  the 
things  we  have  been  used  to,  when  actually 
we  will  have  more  money  in  circulation  from 
the  Government  spending  all  these  billions 
for  defense.  With  the  expenditure  of  these 
billions,  we  must  guard  against  inflation  and 
run-away  prices.  We  may  have  to  submit  to 
price  controls  to  make  sure  that  the  defense 
effort  Is  not  impeded.  A  Government  agency 
has  been  set  up  to  guard  against  rtm-away 
prices.  We  should  support  that  effort,  and 
we  should  adopt  a  program  of  taxation  which 
will  pay  a  large  part  of  the  defense  cost  cur- 
rently. 

We  are  In  the  most  momentous  period  In 
modern  history.    Whether  It  will  be  a  grim. 


tragic  tale  of  long  and  arduous  struggle,  or 
will  lead  to  a  peaceful  and  better  world,  de- 
pends upon  the  military  outcome. 

Putting  first  things  first,  the  war  must  first 
be  won.  We  are  helping  the  democracies  be- 
cause we  believe  the  survival  of  democracy 
Is  essential  to  our  civilization.  We  should  not 
underestimate  the  task.  We  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay  dearly  for  something  we  would 
like  to  have  avoided,  something  unnecessary 
and  Inexcusable.  But  when  outlaws  are  at 
large  and  our  future  is  at  stake,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  prepare  to  defend  ourselves 
against  aggression  from  any  source.  If  we 
would  preserve  the  kind  of  life  we  have  been 
accustomed  to.  and  want  to  continue  to  en- 
Joy,  we  must  lay  gun  on  gun  until  every 
threat  to  our  security  has  been  met. 


The  Citizens'  Part  in  National  Defense  and 
Aid  to  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  April  22, 1941 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    ALEXANDER    WILEY, 
OF  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  before  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Trade  on  April  18,  1941.  on  the 
subject  of  the  Citizens'  Part  in  National 
Defense  and  Aid  to  Britain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  a  great  honor  to  appear  before  the 
Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  this  afternoon. 
My  friend  and  colleague,  the  able  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  Jim  Davis.  Informs  me 
that  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  is  one 
of  the  largest  organizations  of  its  kind  in  the 
country. 

Your  existence  dates  from  a  meeting  held 
at  Wade's  Hotel  on  October  15,  1833,  which 
was  called  "to  consider  the  propriety  of  form- 
ing an  association  by  means  of  which  the 
commercial  and  trading  community  In  the 
city  might  be  enabled  to  act  with  united 
efforts  on  all  subjects  relating  to  their 
interests." 

I  am  honored  to  speak  to  a  group  which  has 
so  long  a  record  of  outstanding  public  service 
as  this  organization. 

I  am  honored  to  speak  to  this  group  because 
I  know  that  from  the  time  of  its  inception  in 
1833.  its  membership  has  been  made  up  of 
outstanding  leaders,  but  I  am  primarily  hon- 
ored in  appearing  before  your  group  because 
from  your  very  inception  you  represented  an 
Ideal,  which  I  hold  to  be  vlt.'il  in  these  chaotic 
days. 

ACT  WrrH   UNPTED   EFFORT 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  your  organization 
was  called  Into  existence  so  that  you  might 
"act  with  united  efforts  on  all  subjects  relat- 
ing to  their  interests." 

That  is  the  underlying  theme  of  my  discus- 
sion today  of  the  citizens'  part  In  national 
defense  and  aid  to  Britain.  Today,  as  never 
before,  there  is  a  grave  necessity  for  a  sub- 
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mergence  of  group  interests  in  a  united  effort 
for  the  preservation  of  those  great  values, 
spiritual  and  material,  which  we  hold  In 
common. 

A  businessman  recently  told  a  story  about 
his  young  daughter.  He  was  reading  the 
Sunday  newspaper.  His  little  daughter  kept 
Interrupting  him  with  questions,  and  finally, 
in  order  to  give  the  little  girl  something  to 
occupy  her  attention,  he  tore  out  one  of  the 
pages  of  the  newspaper.  There  was  a  map  of 
the  United  States  on  that  page.  He  cut  It 
Into  a  Jigsaw  puzzle  and  then  asked  the  little 
girl  to  put  It  back  together  again. 

She  took  the  pieces  and  in  a  remarkably 
&uort  time  she  returned  with  the  map  com- 
pletely and  accurately  assembled.  He  was 
startled  to  see  her  perform  this  difficult  task 
so  quickly,  and  he  asked  her  how  she  did  It. 
She  said.  "Why.  Father,  It  was  very  easy.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  map  there  was  a  big  pic- 
ture of  a  group  of  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  when  I  put  that  picture  back 
together  the  United  States  was  put  together 
on  the  other  side." 

XTNmD    PEOPLE    tTNTTED    IN    COMMON    CAITSC    IS 
INVINCIBLE 

That  brings  me  to  the  bedrock  of  our  dis- 
cussion today.  When  we  are  a  united  people, 
united  In  the  common  cause,  with  a  common 
bond,  we  are  Invincible.  No  system  of  totali- 
tarian efficiency  Is  equal  to  American  effi- 
ciency under  the  American  system. 

It  Is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  mobilizing  ma- 
chines in  defense,  but  I  would  much  rather 
talk  of  mobilizing  men  and  morale.  When 
we  have  succeeded  in  mobilizing  men  and 
morale  we  have  created  the  front  line  cf 
American  defense.  That  front  line  Is  found 
In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  American 
people. 

As  long  as  we  can  submerge  our  petty 
differences,  our  racial  Intolerances,  our  self- 
seeking  Interest,  our  class  consciousness,  and 
our  economic  defeatism  In  a  united  front,  our 
way  of  life  will  remain  Inviolate — Iwmbproof 
to  military  and  economic  and  propaganda 
dive  bombers. 

In  speaking  to  you  gentlemen  today  1  feel 
the  refiponsibility  of  my  position.  You  do  not 
ask  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  to  come 
to  you  to  bring  you  entertainment.  You  are 
a  thinking  group,  a  serlous-mlnded  group. 
You  are  a  responsible  cross-section  of  our 
economic  society,  and  you  have  for  your  pur- 
pose the  promotion  of  the  economic  health  of 
the  Nation.  I  am  sure  in  this  troubled  world 
you  are  sensitive  to  your  responsibility.  You 
know  that  the  steps  we  take  In  this  country 
now.  politically,  economically,  and  socially — 
the  steps  we  take  today  will,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, determine  our  course  tomorrow. 

WE    HAVE    AN    OBLIGATION    AS    TRUSTEES 

Consequently,  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks 
let  me  suggest  that  the  obligation  each  of  us 
owes  to  this  Naton.  to  our  concept  of  gov- 
ernment, to  the  future  of  this  Nation  that 
we  arc  at  present  the  trustees  of,  demands 
that  you  and  I  be  fit— fit  "soldiers '  to  meet 
whatever  emergency  may  arise. 

Fitness  nowadays  calls  for  clear  thinking, 
a  balanced  intellect.  It  calls  for  vision,  Judg- 
ment—It calls  for  casting  out  Intolerance  and 
class  hatred.    It  calls  for  perspective. 

NEED  PEBSPECnVE  TO  SEE  NATIONAL  FICTUHE 

With  this  quality  of  perspective,  now  let 
US  look  out  upon  the  national  picture.  We 
are  181  000,000  people.  The  national  indebt- 
edness is  about  $46 ,000.000,000  plus  an  addi- 
tional $8,000,000,000. 

We  are  the  richest  nation  In  the  world. 
We  have  the  greatest  ability  for  production. 
No  groups  of  naUons  can  be  as  self-sufficient 
as  this  Nation  can  be. 

Until  the  war  broke  in  Europe  we  went  on 
our  way  smug  and  complacent.  As  a  Nation 
we  were  tmaware  of  the  great  wwld  changes 


that  were  about  to  take  place  and  were  taking 
place.  We  were  unaware  of  the  dangers  to  our 
form  of  life,  our  form  of  government. 

CALLOtTSED   TO  NEGLECT  OF  THEIFT   AND 

iNTEcarrT 

We  had  become  calloused  as  a  people  to  a 
neglect  of  the  principles  of  thrift,  industry, 
and  Integrity.  For  7  years  our  Government 
had  gone  into  the  red  approximately  three 
and  one-half  billion  dollars  a  year.  That 
didn't  dent  us.  We  Just  sailed  on.  Our  un- 
employment problem  was  approximately  as 
large  as  ever. 

A  large  segment  of  our  society,  about  80 
percent  of  the  farmers,  were  not  getting  cost 
of  production  out  of  their  products.  Pressure 
groups  were  dictating  legislation  in  Wash- 
ington to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 

DEFENSE    HAD    BEEN    NEGLECTED 

We  had  no  defensive  air  arm.  We  had  no 
equipped  Army.  While  we  had  a  fair  Navy 
It  had  no  coordinating  air  arm.  and  the  ships 
were  not  constructed  to  meet  new  conditions 
In  war.  Money  by  the  billions  was  remaining 
Idle  because  the  investor  had  no  place  to  go. 
Enterprise  and  Initiative  and  invention  were 
at  a  low  level.  Government  was  swollen  by 
a  bureaucracy  such  as  our  country  had  never 
seen  t)efore. 

Still  there  was  no  awakening  because  Gov- 
ernment pap  was  fed  out  in  a  thousand  chan- 
nels. We  saw  leaners  and  chlselers  and 
grafters  come  Into  being.  And  very  little  was 
said  about  It.  It  was  considered  as  part  of 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  doctrine  of  Cleve- 
land that  the  Government  should  be  sus- 
tained by  the  people  instead  of  the  people 
sustained  by  Government  was  entirely  re- 
versed. In  one  sense  a  creeping  lethargy 
seemed  to  have  affected  our  people. 

DOMESTIC  PROBLEMS   UNSOLVED 

We  had  forgotten  that  the  political  leader- 
ship which  took  over  in  1933  had  promised  the 
people  to  reconstruct  America,  to  rebuild  her 
financial  bulwarks,  to  vitalize  her  morale,  to 
build  her  strong.  Yes:  we  had  forgotten  the 
platform  and  the  promises.  You  will  remem- 
ber the  job  to  be  done  was — 

First.  A  drastic  reduction  of  governmental 
expenditures  by  alKJlishing  viseless  conunls- 
sions  and  offices  and  eliminating  extrava- 
gance. 

Second.  A  Federal  Budget  annually  bal- 
anced. 

Third.  The  restoration  of  agriculture. 

Fourth.  The  removal  of  Government  from 
fields  of  private  enterprise  except  where  nec- 
essary to  develop  public  works  and  natural 
resources. 

Fifth.  No  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  nations. 

Sixth.  The  creation  of  Jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed. 

HITLER  SHATTERED  AMERICAN   LETHARGY 

Then  Hitler  came.  He  struck  with  light- 
ning. Nation  after  nation  went  down  beton 
his  blows  and  an  awakening  took  place.  His- 
tory wlU  probably  say  of  him.  "He  wcke  the 
democracies  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  they 
were  In.  He  tumbled  them  out  of  their  beds 
of  ease  and  caused  them  to  realise  something 
of  the  real  value  of  their  freedom  by  making 
them  appreciate  that  this  freedom  and  way  of 
life  were  in  danger,  liable  to  be  snuffed  out 
like  they  were  in  Derunark,  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia. Norway,  Belgium,  Holland,  France. 
Rumania.  Bulgaria." 

While  this  occurred  fuUy  In  Britain,  it  Is 
very  evident  our  own  people  In  this  country, 
at  least  part  of  them,  have  not  come  to  the 
realization  of  the  Imperative  need  of  national 
unity.  What  do  I  mean?  I  mean  we  have 
not  had  the  coordination  between  labor  and 
management  and  Government  in  our  defense 
program  that  we  should  have  had.  An  Indi- 
cation at  that  is  the  present  strike  situation. 


The  question  for  our  discussion  today  Is. 
"The  cltleen's  part  in  national  defense  and 
aid  to  Britain." 

WHAT    IS   THE   CmZKN'S   PART    IM    NATIONAL 
DCTEMSB" 

/.  Citizen  can  create  unity  throuph  toleranct 
His  part  Is  to  create  unity  through  a  spirit 
of  tolerance  and  understanding  This  Is  not 
time  for  wild-eyed  intolerance — soap-txM 
ranting. 

This  is  possibly  the  bitterest  social  era  the 
world  has  ever  known.  The  part  of  the  cltl- 
sens  today  must  not  l>e  to  add  to  the  world's 
bitterness,  but  to  create  a  spirit  of  tolerant 
understanding. 

It  Is  written  In  Isaiah  "They  helped  every- 
one his  neighbor;  and  everyone  said  to  his 
brother.    Be  of  good  courage"."  ^ 

This  land  of  ours  was  founded  in  the  belief 
that  It  was  vital  to  rid  ourselves  of  Intoler- 
ance, hatred,  bigotry,  and  persecution.  We 
have  not  always  l>een  sxiccessful  in  that  Ideal. 
There  have  been  periods  of  witch-hunting  In 
American  history;  there  have  l>een  periods  of 
intolerance,  sectionalism,  and  racial  and  re- 
ligious rioting. 

Lincoln  lived  In  such  a  period  and  he  saw 
Its  dangers.  In  his  message  to  Congress  on 
December  1.  1862.  he  said: 

•That  part  of  the  earth's  surface  which  is 
owned  and  Inhabited  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  Is  well  adapted  to  be  the  home 
of  one  national  family,  and  Is  not  well  adapt- 
ed for  two  or  more.  •  •  •  We  shall  nobly 
save,  or  meanly  lose  the  last  hope  of  earth. 
Other  means  may  succeed;  this  could  not. 
cannot  fail." 

And.  it  was  Lincoln  also  who  said  on  De- 
cember 10.  1856.  m  Chicago: 

"Can  we  not  come  together  for  the  future? 
Let  everyone  who  really  believes  and  Is  -re- 
solved  that  free  society  Is  not  and  shall  not 
t>e  a  failure,  and  who  can  conscientiously 
declare  that  in  the  past  contest,  he  has  done 
only  what  he  thought  t)e«t— let  every  such 
one  have  charity  to  believe  that  every  other 
one  can  say  as  much  " 

And.  it  was  Lincoln  again  on  February  27. 
1860,  in  his  famous  Cooper  Institute  speech. 
who  said; 

"Even  though  much  provoked,  let  us  do 
nothing  through  passion  and  111  temper." 

And.  again  on  March  6.  ISCO.  at  Hartford. 
Conn  ,  Lincoln  said: 

"Our  portions  of  this  confederacy  should 
act  In  harmony  and  use  careful  deliberation." 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  think  of  no  greater 
appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  these  troubled  times,  than  those  words  of 
Lincoln  8,  and.  so  I  say  to  you.  that  the  first 
part  which  the  citizen  can  play  In  national 
defense  Is  s  tolerant  role — a  role  whl<h  seeks 
to  mend  the  soclsl  fabric,  rather  than  tear 
It  asxmder  by  creating  claas  castes. 

//.  Citizen  can  reaffirm  alleguince  and  faith 
in  American  ideal 

The  citizen  can  play  a  part  in  our  defense 
program  by  reaffirming  our  allegiance,  and 
our  faith  Ir  the  American  Ideal,  possibly  in 
the  words  of  the  American  creed : 

"I  believe  in  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
as  a  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people:  whose  Just  powers  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed:  a  democ- 
racy in  a  Republic:  a  sovereign  nation  oC 
many  sovereign  SUtes;  s  perfect  Union,  one 
and  Insepariible;  established  upon  those  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  equality.  Justice,  and  hu- 
manity for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed 
their  lives  and  fortunes. 

•a  therefore  believe  It  U  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  It;  to  support  Its  Constitu- 
tion; to  obey  its  laws:  to  respect  Its  ftag;  and 
to  defend  It  against  all  enemies  " 

In  other  lands  youth  U  t>ludgeoned  Into  a 
dreary  acceptance  and  finally  into  a  fer- 
vently fanatical  subservience  to  totalitarian 
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philosophy.     How  much  more  Inspiring  will    i 
our  crusade  be  to  create  In  every  boy  and    | 
girl  of  thla  land  an  Intense  loyalty  to  our 
way  of  life. 

Our  way  of  life — that  la  a  term  that  Is 
greatly  abused  I  have  never  heard  It  de- 
fined. I  do  remember,  however,  that  James 
Trualow  Adams  called  It  "the  American 
dream  "     He  "vrole  about: 

"That  dream  of  a  land  In  which  life  should 
be  better  and  richer  and  fuller  for  every  man. 
with  opportunity  for  each  according  to  his 
ability  or  achievement.  •  •  •  The  Amer- 
ican dream  that  has  lured  tens  of  millions  of 
all  nations  to  our  shores  •  •  •  has  not 
been  a  dream  of  merely  material  plenty, 
though  that  has  doubtless  counted  heavily. 
It  has  been  much  more  than  that.  It  has 
been  a  dream  of  being  able  to  grow  to  fullest 
development  as  man  and  woman,  unham- 
pered by  the  barriers  which  had  slowly  been 
erected  In  older  civilizations,  unrepressed  by 
social  orders  which  had  developed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  classes  rather  than  for  the 
simple  human  being  of  any  and  every  class." 

///.  Citizen  can  prepare  to  sacrifice 

The  average  citizen  can  do  his  part  In  na- 
tional defense  by  being  prepared  to  sacrifice. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  those  politic  1  gold- 
brick  salesmen  who  evade  their  responsibility 
by  fetttng  the  American  people  believe  that 
we  can  retain  our  way  of  life  without  sac- 
rifice. 

These  supersalesmen.  these  gUb-tongued 
prophets  of  economic  self-indulgence,  are  lit- 
erally playing  politics  with  American  lives 
and  American  homes  when  they  refuse  to  tell 
the  American  people  that  they  are  facing 
sacrifices  unprecedented  in  American  his- 
tory. I  think  this  Is  the  time  to  be  prepared 
(or  a  big  Jolt. 

As  a  nation  we  have  been  weakened  by  a 
decade  of  economic  leaf  raking.  This  last 
decade  of  boondoggling  has  crippled  our  eco- 
nomic reserves  and  our  national  credit. 

Your  organization  was  founded  In  1833. 
When  your  organization  was  a  little  more 
than  half  a  century  old.  In  1890,  the  average 
worker  gave  1  day's  work  out  of  every  14,  to 
government.  Most  of  us  do  not  realize  It, 
but  recently,  before  the  current  emergency, 
government  was  taking  the  economic  output 
of  1  out  of  every  4  working  days.  Naturally, 
^-^^hls  has  drained  our  economic  bloodstream. 

IVf^Ul  Have  To  Meet  Staggering  BUls 
With  High  Taxation 

All  of  this  means  that  we  are  In  for  a 
period  of  sacrifice.  We  are  going  to  have 
staggering  bills  with  higher  and  more  pain- 
ful taxation. 

The  banks  are  loaded  with  savings  but  the 
Interest  rates  are  set  at  starvation  levels. 
There  will  be  tremendous  changes  In  bank 
financing  of  the  defense  program  here  and 
abroad  There  will  be  a  sharp  demand  for 
money  and  credit,  and  don't  you  forget  that 
Uncle  Sam  himself  will  be  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  line-up.  waiting  for  loans. 

/v.  Citizens  will  have  to  make  group  sacrifices 

But  It  Is  not  alone  the  average  citizen  who 
will  have  to  make  sacrifices  In  terms  of  higher 
taxes,  and  possibly  a  lower  standard  of  liv- 
ing— there  will  be  group  sacrifices,  and  the 
QKMt  obvious  appilcation  of  that  kind  of 
sacrifice  today  Is  the  sacrifice  Involved  In  the 
labor  problem. 

Labor  Policy  of  Day-to-Day  Expediency 

Let  us  be  honest.  Thtis  far  during  this 
critical  period  the  labor  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration has  been  written  In  the  shifting 
sands  of  day-to-day  expediencies.  In  recent 
weeks  It  has  been  a  labor  policy  of  chaos  and 
calamity 

After  the  declaration  of  war  In  April  of 
1817.  the  United  States  tried  to  get  Its  in- 
dtistrlal  work  done  without  a  clearly  defined 


labor  policy.  During  that  time,  and  for 
almost  a  year,  the  Government  urged  con- 
ciliation. The  public  frowned  upon  strikes 
but  strikes  persisted  and  grew  in  number. 

Finally.  President  Wilson  began  a  decisive 
labor  policy.  He  set  up  boards  to  define  a 
labor  policy  and  to  mediate  disputes. 
Strikes  and  lock-outs  were  banned  for  the 
period  of  the  war.  It  was  decided  that  the 
status  quo  In  any  plant  had  to  be  main- 
tained (that  meant  that  the  closed-shop 
question  was  eliminated  as  a  basis  of  dis- 
pute ) . 

The  right  of  collective  bargaining  was  up- 
held, and  these  decisions  and  this  policy 
settled  the  labor  problem  throughout  the 
war.  Strikes  ended,  and  throughout  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1918  there  was  a 
spectacular  rise  in  Industrial  production. 

We  Can't  Play  Politics  With  the  Labor 
Problem 

There  Is  a  parallel  here.  By  May  of  this 
year  it  will  be  Just  a  year  since  we  began 
to  be  definitely  conscious  of  a  possible  men- 
ace to  the  United  States.  Since  then  we 
have  rolled  up  our  shirt  sleeves  and  voted 
billions  upon  billions.  We  have  drafted  men 
and  we  have  drafted  Industry. 

But  now,  as  In  1917.  we  are  playing  poli- 
tics with  the  labor  probKm.  This  admin- 
istration has  pussy-footed  on  the  labor  Is- 
sue and  has  adopted  no  clear-cut  decisive 
policy  which  would  r5»fine  the  relationship 
of  Industry  and  labor. 

Our  policy  has  been  strictly  a  crazy  quilt 
of  day-to-day  decision,  and  we  have  had  the 
same  results  that  a  similar  vacillating  policy 
had  in  1917. 

Two  Alternatives  Have  Confronted  Adminis- 
tration In  Its  Labor  Problem 

Broadly  speaking,  there  have  been  two 
alternatives  which  have  confronted  this  ad- 
ministration. One  of  them  was  to  adopt  a 
decisive  realistic  policy  which  would  con- 
sider the  rights  of  both  parties,  which  would 
guarantee  the  right  of  labor  to  enjoy  the 
American  standard  of  living  at  a  fair  wage, 
and  which  would,  at  the  same  time,  under- 
write the  right  of  capital  to  enjoy  the  use 
of  its  property  for  a  reasonable  Investment 
return.  That  Is  the  policy  to  which  your 
group  subscribes. 

The  other  alternative  was  to  pile  one 
board  on  top  of  another  board  without  giving 
any  of  them  any  genuine  power.  We  had  a 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  we  had  a 
Conciliation  Service  In  the  Department  of 
Labor,  we  had  a  labor  set-up  in  the  OfBce 
of  Production  Management,  and  none  of 
them  prevented  or  decreased  labor  disputes, 
and  that,  after  all.  Is  the  test  of  whether 
they  were  doing  the  Job.  Now.  my  friends, 
we  have  a  Defense  Labor  Mediation  Board 
whose  creation  Is  so  recent  that  we  cannot 
completely  evaluate  Its  work. 

1  do  not  criticize  these  agencies.  I  do  not 
criticize  their  personnel  or  their  policies.  I 
do  not  criticize  their  functions  or  their  ob- 
jectives. 

Administration  Has  Not  Given  Labor  Boards 
a  Foundation 

But.  my  friends.  I  Indict  this  administra- 
tion for  not  giving  them  a  foundation.  This 
administration  has  still  failed  to  write  a 
decisive  labor  policy.  No  conciliation  board 
conciliates  on  the  subject  of  the  closed  shop. 
That  Issue  Is  beyond  their  province.  If 
strike  votes  are  fraudulent,  there  Is  no 
decisive  Government  policy  which  meets  the 
situation. 

I  believe  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  write  a 
labor  policy.  I  do  not  want  to  see  such  a  pol- 
icy written  by  the  enemies  of  labor — I  do  not 
want  to  see  a  policy  written  which  will 
slaughter  the  hard-won  rights  which  labor 
has   achieved.    I   want   to   sue   those   rights 


preserved  In  an  intelligent  program  which 
also  preserves  the  rights  of  Industry— and  the 
rlghte  of  the  third  party,  the  public.  Such 
a  program  will  undoubtedly  call  for  sacrifice, 
understanding,  and  vision. 
In  Connection  With  a  Labor  Policy.  I  Believe- 
There  are  several  points  I  would  like  to 
make  clear  In  connection  with  the  labor 
problem. 

First.  There  Is  a  growing  disposition  In 
Congress  to  write  legislation  directed  al  this 
problem. 

Second.  Congress  alone  cannot  stop 
strikes.  Representative  Sumners.  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
makes  the  statement  that  strikes  cannot  be 
prevented  by  an  act  of  Congress,  because 
Congress  can  do  only  10  percent  of  the  Job — 
90  percent  of  the  Job  would  be  up  to  the 
administrative  officials  who  would  be  re- 
quired to  enforce  the  law.  In  other  words, 
there  will  be  no  definite  stoppage  of  strikes 
until  the  Chief  Executive  takes  a  more  deci- 
sive stand. 

Third.  Most  Washington  officials  feel  there 
should  be  a  definite  testing  period  for  the 
defense  Mediation  Board  because  it  Is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  the  Chief  Executive  will  not 
subscribe  to  a  more  decisive  labor  policy 
until  the  Board  has  had  a  trial. 

Fourth.  I  believe  it  Is  highly  desirable  for 
Industry  to  seize  every  opportunity  which  It 
has  to  show  that  It  has  clean  hands  and  that 
It  Is  not  receiving  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  payment  for  defense.  If  Industry  can 
do  this,  It  will  do  much  to  allay  labor's  sus- 
picion. 

Fifth.  Similarly,  labor  should  welcome 
every  opportunity  and  every  investigation 
which  may  demonstrate  that  labor  has  a  ca- 
pacity for  reasonableness.  I  believe  that  this 
is  moderation's  middle  way. 

Sixth.  In  any  labor  policy  the  rights  of  the 
public  must  be  considered. 

Seventh.  I  do  not  believe  that  government, 
except  as  a  last  resort,  should  take  over  and 
operate  plants  where  defense  work  has  been 
halted  by  labor  difficulties. 

Complete  Governmental  Control  of  Plants 
Undesirable 

I  regard  this  as  the  first  step  In  what  might 
eventually  be  the  destruction  of  both  union- 
Ism  and  private  enterprise.  We  know  that  in 
the  totalitarian  countries  government  con- 
trols everything  and  the  right  of  workers  to 
organize  Independently  has  been  taken  away 
from  them.  I  do  not  want  to  see  that  In 
America. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  oior  system  of  private 
enterprise  eliminated  by  a  system  of  Govern- 
ment controls.  I  do  not  want  to  see  Govern- 
ment management  of  everything.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  a  commisar  or  a  fuehrer  or  a  duce 
running  all  enterprise  in  this  country. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  Goverrmient 
should  be  strong  and  should  adopt  a  decisive 
policy  In  these  labor  problems.  If  we  have 
any  stake  In  the  present  confilct,  it  is  pri- 
marily a  stake  represented  In  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  way  of  life.  That  Is  our  vision, 
and  the  way  we  will  secure  It  Is  not  by  ex- 
tremes on  either  side  but  by  moderation. 

V.  Citizen  can  aid  in  curbing  inflation 
I  believe  that  the  citizen  can  play  a  domi- 
nant part  In  national  defense  and  aid  to 
Britain  by  doing  everything  In  his  power  to 
curb  Infiatlon.  If  the  average  citizen  does 
everything  he  can  to  prevent  Inflation,  he 
will  be  making  an  outstanding  contribution 
on  the  economic  front. 

I  don't  believe  that  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  have  Infiatlon  Is  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  government  policy.  I  believe  the 
individual  can  do  a  great  deal  toward  main- 
taining stability.  Probably  the  most  obvious 
way  In  which  the  average  citizen  can  help 
maintain  stability  Is  by  deferring  satisfac- 
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Hon  of  some  of  the  wants  which  they  are  now 
able   to  gratify. 

The  average  citizen  can  also  make  a  con- 
tribution toward  stability  by  saving  and  by 
refraining  from  going  into  debt.  We  know 
that  the  demands  en  the  market  ,wlll  be 
heavy  enough,  without  adding  any  demands 
based  on  abnormal    oorrowing. 

In  the  past  we  have  had  booms  because  of 
debt  making.  We  have  had  depressions  in- 
tensified by  debt  pitying.  The  tremendous 
Increase  in  our  Government  debt  and  the 
possibilities  for  private  debt  in  otir  defense 
progran[>  involves  very  serious  dangers.  That 
makes  It  all  the  more  necessary  that  the  aver- 
age citizen  should  resist  the  temptation  to 
expand  the  Individual   debt. 

Citizen  Can  Avoid  Going  Into  Debt 

That  means  that  the  average  citizen  may 
have  to  buy  out  of  current  Income  Instead 
of  on  the  deferred- payment  system.  That 
means  less  credit  and  more  cash  purchasing. 
We  know  that  It  Is  easy  to  borrow  at  the 
present  time,  but  If  this  borrowing  Is  not 
conservative,  it  may  Involve  dangers  to  both 
the  borrower  and  the  lender,  particularly  In 
times  of  rising  prices.  Thrift  Is  still  a  virtue. 
Debts  still  have  to  be  repaid.  The  Govern- 
ment has  not  set  a  good  example,  but  that 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  Individual 
should.  I  believe,  also,  incidentally  that 
business  can  Join  with  the  citizen  In  a  policy 
of  exercising  restraint  In  inventory  accumu- 
lation. 

We  Can  Anticipate  Problems  of  Post-war 
Readjustment 

These  suggestions,  by  the  way,  will  do 
much  to  anticipate  the  problems  of  post-war 
readjustment.  Your  organization  should 
readily  agree  with  such  policy  because  you 
know  what  these  problems  are.  During  the 
years  following  the  World  War.  your  group 
was  engaged  in  trading  reconstruction  work, 
and  I  recaU  that  at  that  time  you  urged  upon 
Congress  the  necessity  of  a  reconstruction 
commission  to  study  post  bellimi  conditions. 
I  believe  that  was  an  excellent  suggestion, 
and  I  feel  that  today  we  must  even  now 
begin  to  anticipate  the  aftereffects  of  the 
present  conflict. 

Daniel  Webster  once  said: 

"There  are  persoiu^  who  constantly  clamor. 
•  •  •  They  carry  on  a  mad  hostility 
against  established  institutions.  They  would 
choke  up  the  fountiilns  of  Industry  and  dry 
all  Its  streams.  In  a  country  of  unbounded 
liberty  they  clamor  against  oppression." 

Against  these  subversive  forces  the  average 
citizen  can  wage  an  effective  battle.  When 
the  average  citizen  Joins  In  a  spirit  of  unity 
with  his  fellow  citizens,  their  combined  voice 
is  the  voice  of  public  opinion — a  force  some- 
times vaoce   potent  than  government  itself. 

John  Milton  once  said:  "Awake,  arise,  or  be 
forever  fallen." 

Gentlemen,  are  the  American  people  awake 
to  all  of  the  dangers  whic'i  menace  otir  way 
of  life,  the  dangers  from  without  and  the 
dangers  from  within? 

I  believe  that  recognizing  these  dangers 
the  American  people  will  answer  the  challenge 
they  present,  answer  them  Indlvldtially  and 
collectively  In  the  ways  we  have  discussed  this 
noon. 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  out  of  the 
gethsemane  ahead,  the  United  States  and  our 
way  will  emerge  strt  ngthened  and  revitalized, 
both  to  a  recognlt-on  of  our  opportunities 
and  our  obligations 

I  believe  that  our  republican  democracy  is 
a  dynamic,  living  thing.  That  Is  may  con- 
tinue to  work— and  to  grow— and  to  live- 
each  citizen  must  d»?dicate  his  highest  efforts. 
Gentlemen.  In  this  period  we  must  be  like 
Nehemia— too  busy  rebtxlldlng  the  waU  to 
be  enticed  from  our  work— otir  work  Is  to 


btilld    America   strong:    build  her  ramparts 
durable  for  a  thousand  years. 

Keep  yoxiT  convictions  and  balance.  If 
folks  malign,  abuse  you,  and  this  would 
tend  to  take  your  attention  from  your  Job — 
be  strong — stick  to  your  Job. 

Do  not  return  hate  for  hate — the  walls  of 
America  must  be  rebuilt.  These  walls  have 
been  sabotaged  by  years  of  loose  thinking 
and  living,  by  false  economics.  Government 
pap.  and  easy  living. 

Let  nothing  divert  you  from  the  master 
builder's  Job  of  rebuilding  the  walls.  It 
takes  men  with  courage  and  foresight — who 
exemplify  honesty,  thrift,  industry,  morality, 
and  honor. 

It  appears  difficult  at  times,  especially  If, 
for  example,  one  of  the  privileged  class,  a 
newspaper  editor  or  columnist,  abuses  his 
position  and  trust  and  Indulges  In  misrepre- 
sentation or  mud  slinging  Instead  of  relating 
the  facts — the  real  news. 

But  If  you  persist,  you  will  be  twice  vic- 
torious— first,  over  the  law  of  the  Jungle, 
which  would  return  evil  for  evil;  and.  sec- 
ondly, you  will  find  the  road  "to  satisfactory 
living  with  self."  Bitterness,  wrath,  malice, 
and  evil  speaking  will  not  be  In  your  make- 
up. Your  vision  will  be  unimpaired — not 
blurred. 

Oh.  how  America  needs  straight-thinking 
and  Btralght-seelng  men.  now — men  who 
possess  tolerance  and  love  of  their  fellow 
Americans 

Another  Easter  has  come  and  gone — In  the 
midst  of  our  difficulties  and  perplexities. 
It  suggests  that  we  possess  the  power  to  rise 
above  them  Easter  Is  a  season  of  hope. 
The  first  Easter  dawned  like  this  Easter  upon 
a  discouraged,  distressed,  and  fearful  world, 
but  the  first  Easter  restored  to  the  followers 
of  Jesus,  faith  and  courage  and  gave  them 
power  to  carry  on  In  a  victorious  manner. 
Why?  Because  Easter  gave  to  His  disciples 
the  answer  to  Job's  question:  "If  a  man  die. 
shall  he  live  again?" 

Yes.  we  must  be  strong.  We  must  not  lose 
ovir  nerve  or  faith.  This  Is  no  time  for  the 
craven  soul,  the  doubter  of  the  American 
way — the  defeatist. 

Let  us  revive  the  patriotism  of  our 
fathers.  Show  up.  for  what  they  are.  the 
self-styled  Intellectual  pinks  who  would 
mock  our  faith  and  our  free  way  of  life. 

Love  of  country  is  a  noble  thing.  Our  way 
of  life,  contrasted  to  that  of  the  totalitarian 
way.  is  the  difference  between  freemen  and 
slaves.  Onward  then.  In  the  task  to  make 
America  safe  by  rebuilding  her  walls. 


Tbe  Eaiter  Metsafe  of  Pope  Pius  XII 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ffTATIS 


Tuesday,  AprU  22, 1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  CATHOLIC  REVIEW 


Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  the  Easter  message  of  Pope  Pius 

xn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 


[From  the  Catholic  Review.  Baltimore.  Md.. 

AprU  18.  1»41| 
PrtTs  xn  Asks  Pkatiss  roa  Eailt.  UNrvnsAL 

PSACB 

Vatican  Crrr.  April  13 —Herewith  U  pre- 
sented the  official  English  translation  of  the 
Pope's  Easter  message  Urbl  et  Orbl,  which 
was  broadcast  by  radio  throughout  the  world; 

We  most  cordially  greet  you  all.  l)eloved 
sons  and  daughters  of  Rome  and  of  the  en- 
tire world,  in  the  spirit  of  Alleluia  cf  Easter 
mom.  In  the  Joyful  spirit  of  the  resurrection 
and  peace  In  Christ,  after  the  desolation  of 
His  divine  passion;  but  unfortunately,  there 
has  been  no  resurrection,  no  restoration,  of 
peace  among  nations.  In  our  Joyful  greeting 
to  you  there  must  be  intermingled  that  not* 
of  distress  which  was  the  cause  of  great  sad- 
ness and  continual  sorrow  to  the  heart  of 
Paul  the  Apostle  while  he  was  preoccupied 
about  tfii  brethren  who  were  his  kinsmen 
according  to  the  fiesh   (Romans  IX:  12). 

APPTALS   TO    BELUCraZNTS 

In  the  lamentable  spectacle  of  human 
conflict  which  we  are  now  witnessing  we 
acknowledge  the  valor  and  loyalty  of  aU 
tliose  who  with  a  deep  sense  of  duty  are 
fighting  for  the  defense  and  prosperity  of 
their  homeland;  we  recognize,  too.  the  pro- 
digious and.  In  Itself,  efficacious  develop- 
ment made  In  Industrial  and  technical  fields; 
nor  do  we  overlook  the  many  generous  and 
praiseworthy  gestures  of  magnanimity  which 
have  been  made  toward  the  enemy;  but  while 
we  acknowledge,  we  feel  obliged  nonetheless 
to  state  that  the  ruthless  struggle  has  at 
times  assumed  forms  which  can  be  described 
only  as  stroclous. 

May  all  belligerents,  who  also  have  human 
hearts  molded  by  mothers'  love,  show  some 
feeling  of  charity  for  the  sufferings  of  civilian 
populations,  for  defenseless  women  and  chil- 
dren, for  the  sick  and  aged,  all  of  whom  are 
often  exposed  to  greater  and  more  widespread 
perUs  of  war  than  those  faced  by  soldiers  at 
the  front. 

PXAXS  iioax  TOUiiBLE  iNrratrxxNTa 

We  beseech  the  belligerent  powers  to  ab- 
stain untU  the  very  end  from  the  use  cf 
still  more  homicidal  instrtmaents  of  warfare; 
for  the  Introduction  of  such  weapons  Inevi- 
tably results  In  their  retaliatory  use,  often 
with  greater  violence  by  the  enemy.  If 
already  we  must  lament  the  fact  that  the 
limits  of  legitimate  warfare  have  been  re- 
peatedly excec-ded.  would  not  the  more  wide- 
spread use  of  Increasingly  barbarous  offensive 
weapons  soon  transfonp  war  Into  unspeak- 
able horror? 

In  this  tempest  of  misfortunes  and  perils, 
of  afflictions  and  fears,  our  most  powerful 
and  safest  haven  of  trust  and  peace  is  found 
in  prayer  to  God.  In  whose  hands  rests  not 
only  the  destiny  of  men  but  also  the  outcome 
of  their  most  obdurate  dissensions.  Where- 
fore we  express  our  gratitude  to  Catholics  of 
the  entire  world  for  the  fervor  with  which 
they  responded  to  otir  call  to  prayer  and 
sacrifice  for  peace  on  November  34. 

ASKS  PSATCBS  FOS  XAKLT  PZACS 

Today  we  repeat  that  invitation  to  you  and 
to  all  those  who  raise  their  minds  and  hearts 
to  God.  and  we  beseech  you  not  to  relax  your 
prayerful  vigilance  but  rather  to  reanimate 
and  redouble  It.  Yes;  let  us  pray  for  early 
peace.  Let  us  pray  for  universal  peare;  not 
for  peace  bas<Kl  upon  the  oppression  and  de- 
struction of  peoples  but  peace  which,  while 
guaranteeing  the  honor  of  all  nations.  wUl 
satisfy  their  vital  needs  and  insure  the 
legitimate  rights  cf  alL 

We  have  constantly  accompanied  prayer 
with  our  own  endeavors.  To  the  very  limit 
of  our  power  and  with  a  vigilant  contclcus- 
ness  of  Impartiality  In  spirit,  and  In  our 
apostolic  office  we  have  left  nothing  undone 
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or  untried  In  order  to  forestall  or  shorten 
the  conflict,  to  humanize  the  methods  of  war. 
to  Alleviate  suffering,  and  to  bring  assUtanca 
and  comfort  to  the  victims  of  war. 

sees  Lrmjc  hops  or  just  pcacx 

We  have  not  heslUted  to  indicate  in  un- 
aalstakenly  clear  terms  the  necessary  princi- 
ples and  sentiments  which  must  constitute 
the  determining  basis  of  a  future  peace  that 
will  assure  the  sincere  and  loyal  consent  of  all 
peoples.  But  we  are  saddened  to  note  that 
there  seems  to  be  as  yet  little  likelihood  of 
an  approximate  realization  of  peace  that  will 
be  Just.  In  accordance  with  human  and 
Christian  norms. 

Thus  our  supplications  to  heaven  must  be 
raised  with  ever-increasing  meaning  and 
fervor,  that  a  new  spirit  may  take  root  and 
develop  in  all  peoples  and  especially  among 
those  whose  greater  power  gives  them  wider 
Influence  and  Imposes  upon  them  additional 
responsibility:  the  spirit  of  wllllngnesB,  de- 
void of  sham  and  artifice,  that  Is  retdy  to 
make  mutual  sacrifices  In  order  to  build,  upon 
the  accumulated  ruins  of  war.  a  new  edifice  of 
fraternal  solidarity  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  an  edifice  built  upon  new  and  stronger 
foundations,  with  fixed  and  stable  guaranties, 
and  with  a  high  sense  of  moral  sincerity 
which  would  repudiate  every  double  standard 
of  morality  and  Justice  for  the  great  and  the 
small  or  for  the  strong  and  the  weak. 

INVOKES  ASMS  OF  SPUrT 

Truth  like  man  has  but  a  single  face;  and 
truth  Is  our  weapon  Just  as  prayer  Is  our 
defense  and  strength,  and  the  living  sincere 
and  disinterested  apostolic  word  inspired  by 
fraternal  affection,  our  entry  to  the  hearts 
of  men. 

These  are  not  offensive  and  bloody  weapons 
but  the  arms  of  spirit,  arms  of  our  mind  and 
heart.  Nothing  can  Impede  or  restrain  us 
from  using  them  to  secure  and  safeguard  Just 
rights,  true  human  brotherhood,  and  genuine 
peace,  wherever  the  sacred  duty  of  our  office 
prompts  us  and  compassion  for  the  multitude 
rekindles  our  love. 

Nothing  can  restrain  us  from  repeatedly 
calling  to  the  observance  of  the  precept  of 
love  those  who  are  children  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  those  who  because  of  their  faith  in 
the  divine  Saviour  or  at  least  In  otir  Father 
who  to  to  heaven  are  very  near  to  us. 

PEACE   IN    SHADOW   OF   CSOSS 

Nothing  can  Impede  or  restrain  us  from 
doing  all  in  our  power  In  order  that,  in  the 
tempest  of  surging  waves  of  enmity  among 
the  peoples  of  the  earth,  the  divine  ark  of 
the  church  of  Christ  may  be  held  firmly  by 
the  anchor  of  hope  under  the  golden  ra3r8  of 
peace — that  blessed  vision  of  peace  which.  In 
the  midst  of  worldly  conflicts.  Is  the  refuge 
and  abode  and  sustenance  of  that  fraternal 
spirit,  founded  in  Ood  and  ennobled  In  the 
shadow  of  the  cross,  with  which  the  course 
must  be  set  If  we  are  to  escape  from  the  pres- 
ent temp>est  and  reach  the  shore  of  a  happier 
and  more  deserving  future. 

However,  under  the  vigilant  providence  of 
Cxi  and  armed  only  with  prayer,  exhorta- 
tion, and  consolation,  we  shall  persevere  In 
cur  battle  for  peace  In  behalf  of  suffering 
humanity.  May  the  blessings  and  comforts 
of  heaven  descend  on  all  victims  of  this  war. 
upon  you  who  are  prisoners  and  upon  yoiur 
families,  from  whom  you  are  separated,  and 
Who  are  anxious  about  you;  and  upon  you 
refugees  and  dispossessed,  who  have  lost  your 
homes  and  land,  your  life's  support.  We 
share  with  you  your  anguish  and  suffering. 

HOPS  IN  coo  NXVZB  PAILS 

If  It  Is  not  allowed  us — as  we  would  hon- 
estly desire — to  take  upon  ourselves  the 
burden  of  your  sorrows,  may  our  paternal 
and  cordial  sympathy  serve  as  the  balm  which 
will  temper  the  bitterness  of  your  misfortune 
with  today's  greeting  of  the  Alleluia,  the 
hymn  of  Christ's  triumph  over  earthly  mar- 


tyrdom, the  blossom  of  the  olive  tree  of  Geth- 
semane  flourishing  In  the  precious  hope  of 
resurrection  and  of  the  new  and  eternal  life 
In  which  there  will  be  neither  sorrows  nor 
struggles.  In  this  vale  of  tears  there  is  no 
lasting  city  (Hebrews  13:  14),  no  eternal 
homeland. 

Here  below  we  are  all  exiles  and  wanderers; 
our  true  citizenship,  which  Is  limitless,  Is  In 
heaven,  in  eternity,  in  Ood.  If  worldly  hopes 
have  bitterly  deluded  you,  remember  that 
hope  in  Ood  never  fails  or  deceives.  You 
must  make  one  resolve — not  to  allow  your- 
selves to  be  Induced,  either  by  your  sad  lot  or 
t.  the  malice  of  men,  to  waver  In  your 
allegiance  to  Christ. 

Prosperity  and  adversity  are  part  and  parcel 
of  man's  earthly  existence;  but  what  is  of  the 
utmost  Importance,  and  we  say  it  with  St. 
Augustine.  Is  the  use  that  is  made  of  what  is 
called  prosperity  or  adversity.  For  the  vir- 
tuous man  Is  neither  exalted  by  worldly  well- 
being  nor  humbled  by  temporal  misfortune; 
the  evil  man,  on  the  other  hand,  being  cor- 
rupted In  prosperity.  Is  made  to  suffer  in 
adversity. 

To  the  powers  occupying  territories  during 
the  war  we  say  with  all  due  consideration: 
Let  your  conscience  guide  you  In  dealing 
Justly,  humanely,  and  providently  with  the 
peoples  of  occupied  territories.  Do  not  Impose 
upon  them  burdens  which  you  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances have  felt  or  would  feel  to  be 
unjust. 

Prudent  and  helpful  humanltarlanism  Is 
the  commendation  and  boast  of  wise  generals; 
and  the  treatment  of  prisoners  and  civilians 
In  occupied  areas  Is  the  surest  indication  and 
proof  of  the  civilization  of  Individuals  and  na- 
tions. But,  above  all,  remember  that  upon 
the  manner  In  which  you  deal  with  those 
whom  the  fortunes  of  war  put  In  your  hands 
may  depend  the  blessing  or  curse  of  Ood  upon 
your  own  land. 

Contemplation  of  a  war  that  Is  so  cruel  In 
all  Its  aspects  and  the  thought  of  the  suffer- 
ing children  of  the  church  inspires  in  the 
heart  of  the  Common  Father  and  forms  upon 
our  lips  words  of  comfort  and  encouragement 
for  the  pastors  and  faithful  of  those  places 
where  the  church,  the  spouse  of  Christ,  is 
sviffering  most;  where  fidelity  to  her.  the  pub- 
lic profession  of  her  doctrines,  the  conscien- 
tious and  practical  observance  of  her  laws, 
moral  resistance  to  atheism  and  to  de-Chrls- 
tlanlzlng  influences  deliberately  favored  or 
tolerated,  are  being  openly  or  Insidiously  op- 
posed and  daily  in  various  ways  made  in- 
creasingly difficult. 

FOLLOWERS  OF  CHRIST   StTFFER 

The  records  and  artifices  of  this  generally 
secret  but  at  times  even  public  martyrdom, 
which  Insidious  or  open  impiety  makes  fol- 
lowers of  the  Crucified  suffer,  are  multiply- 
ing daily  and  constitute  as  it  were  in  an 
encyclopedia  of  many  volumes,  annals  of 
heroic  sacrifices,  and  furnish  moving  veri- 
fication of  the  words  of  our  Divine  Saviour: 
"The  servant  Is  not  greater  than  his  Lord. 
If  they  have  persecuted  me.  they  will  also 
persecute  you"  (John  xv:  20). 

Is  this  divine  warning  not  a  source  of 
tender  comfort  on  that  sorrowful  and  bitter 
way  of  the  cross  which  you  are  following 
because  of  your  fidelity  to  Christ?  To  all 
of  you  who  are  walking  so  sadly  along  this 
way.  priests  and  religious,  men  and  women, 
and  particularly  you  young  men,  pride  and 
Joy  of  your  families,  who  are  called  upon  to 
bear  the  burden  of  these  merciless  and  bit- 
ter days — whatever  be  your  origin,  language, 
race,  social  condition,  or  profession — all  you 
upon  whom  the  seal  of  stiflerlng  for  Christ 
Is  stamped  so  clearly,  a  sign  no  less  of  suf- 
fering than  of  glory,  as  It  was  to  the  great 
Apostle  Paul,  you  are  numbered  among 
those  privileged  intimate  who  are  nearest  to 
the  Cross  of  Calvary  ajid  by  this  very  fact 
nearest  also  to  the  pierced  heart  of  Christ 
and  to  our  own. 


Oh  that  we  were  able  to  make  you  appre- 
ciate how  profoundly  our  heart  has  been 
pierced  by  the  cry  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles "Who  is  weak,  and  I  am  not  weak?" 
(n  Corinthians  xi:  29). 

SHARES  THEIR   SORROWS 

The  sacrifices  you  are  called  upon  to  make, 
your  suffering  In  mind  and  body,  your  con- 
cern for  your  faith  and  still  more  for  the 
faith  of  your  children,  we  are  aware  of  them, 
we  share  them  with  you,  we  lament  them  be- 
fore God. 

And  yet  withal,  on  this  day  we  greet  you 
with  Joyful  Alleluia;  for  it  is  the  day  of 
Christ's  triumph  over  His  cruciflers,  open 
and  secret,  ancient  and  modern.  We  con- 
vey that  greeting  to  you  with  the  voice  and 
confidence  with  which,  even  In  the  days  of 
the  persecution,  the  early  Christians  exul- 
tantly sang  that  Alleluia. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  recall  the  words  of  our 
Lord  to  Martha:  "I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life:  he  that  belleveth  In  Me  shall  not 
die  forever"  (John  11:  25:  26).  The  certainty 
they  were  assuring  themselves  of  resurrection 
made  of  martyrs  heroes  of  Christ  and  falthftil 
unto  death. 

You  enjoy  that  same  certainty.  Imitate 
them  and  with  the  greatest  prophet  of  the 
New  and  eternal  Testament  raise  your  eye« 
to  that  heavenly  Jerusalem  where  Christ 
gloriously  reigne  and  rules  and.  while  re- 
warding His  good  and  faithful  servants,  pro- 
claims the  mystery  and  splendor  of  their  tri- 
umph In  the  shining  whiteness  of  their  gar- 
ments. In  the  indelible  inscription  of  their 
names  in  the  Book  of  Life,  and  In  decreeing 
that  they  be  exalted  before  His  Father  and 
the  heavenly  court,  with  admirable  words 
which  you  In  your  perilous  trials  must  never 
forget:  "He  that  shall  overcome  shall  thus 
be  clothed  In  white  garments  and  I  will  not 
blot  out  his  name  out  of  the  Book  of  Life 
but  I  will  confess  his  name  before  My  Father 
and  before  His  angels"  (Apocalypse  111:5). 

IMPARTS    APOSTOLIC    BLESSINO 

Beloved  sons  and  daughters:  To  Jesus 
Christ.  "Prince  of  Kings  on  earth.  Who  hath 
loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our  sin  In  His 
own  blood"  (Apocalypse  1:5)  raise  your  eyes 
while,  as  pledge  of  that  heavenly  peace  which 
He  alone  can  give  to  us  and  which  we  Im- 
plore of  Him  In  superabundant  measure  for 
all  humanity,  we  Impart  to  you,  to  pastors 
and  faithful,  to  your  families,  to  your  chil- 
dren, that  Christ  may  protect  and  keep  you  In 
His  grace  and  love,  to  those  who  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  duty  are  fighting  on  land  and 
sea  and  in  the  sky  and  especially  to  all  those 
who  have  been  so  severely  lashed  by  the 
scourge  of  war  with  heart  overflowing  with 
love,  our  paternal  apostolic  benediction 

May  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  descend  upon  you  and 
remain  forever.    Amen. 


Labor  Relations  and  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  April  22. 1941 


REMARKS  BY  PROP.  ALEXANDER  HAMIL- 
TON FREY 


Mr.    DAVIS.     Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
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Appendix  of  the  Record  a  memorandum 
of  remarks  made  by  Prof.  Alexander 
Hamilton  Prey  at  a  symposium  on  labor 
relations  and  national  defense  conducted 
by  George  Washington  University  Law 
School  at  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Auditorium,  Washington,  D. 
C,  Thursday,  March  27,  1941. 

There  being  no  cbjectlon,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Memorandum  of  remarks  of  Prof.  Alexander 
Hamilton  Frey  at  a  symposium  on  labor 
relations  and  national  defense,  condiKted 
by  Oeorge  Washington  University  Law 
School  at  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Auditorium.  Washington,  D. C, 
Thursday.  March  27.  1941] 

A  bargaining  situation  exists  between  a 
buyer  and  seller  if  each  is  in  a  position  to 
force  upon  the  other  some  concession,  some 
abandonment  of  a  preferred  position.  For  the 
seller  to  be  able  to  obtain  a  price  at  all.  there 
must  be  some  degree  jf  scarcity,  some  limita- 
tion upon  the  supply.  This  is  the  first  essen- 
tial of  bargaining  power.  If  the  seUer  Is 
offering  something  for  which  the  buyer  Is 
willing  to  pay  a  prlco — 1.  e.,  which  It  Is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  buyer  to  purchase  at  some 
price — the  ultimate  price  which  the  seller 
receives,  whether  he  controls  all  or  only  a 
fraction  of  the  supply,  depends  upon  the  re- 
spective resources  with  which  each  of  the 
parties  can  withstand  a  deadlock.  In  other 
words.  If  the  seller  hrs  no  capital.  If  he^must 
sell  to  live,  then — e\en  in  the  extreme  case 
where  he  controls  the  entire  supply — he  must 
accept  the  best  terms  offered,  however  much 
below  what  he  regarcs  as  a  fair  price.  With- 
out some  resources  fit  the  seller's  command 
there  Is  no  element  of  give  and  take  in  the 
situation.  This  Is  the  second  essential  of 
bargaining  power. 

Workers  are  sellers  of  labor,  and  today  most 
of  them,  acting  Individually,  lack  either  one 
<»  both  of  these  essentials  of  bargaining 
power.  With  thousands  still  seeking  employ- 
ment, the  labor  of  unskilled  workers — who 
are  In  the  vast  majority — has  little  or  no  ele- 
ment of  scarcity.  Moreover,  whether  skilled 
or  unskilled,  the  individual  worker  normally 
has  no  capital  with  which  to  withstand  a 
buyers'  strike.  Furtliermore,  labor  cannot  be 
preserved  and  held  for  a  more  favorable  mar- 
ket; a  worker  cannot  tomorrow  sell  today's 
unexpended  labor.  Nor  does  the  labor  of  an 
individual  worker  have  the  fiuldlty  that  at- 
taches to  most  commodities  or  to  credit  seek- 
ing a  market:  a  workman  in  Philadelphia 
does  not  have  the  resources  with  which  to 
avail  himself  of  an  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment that  may  exist  in  Chicago  or  even  in 
Pittsbtugh.  He  and  his  family  are  effectively 
bound  to  a  limited  geographical  area  of  Job 
opportunity;  and  within  this  area  the  Job 
opportunities  may,  us  In  many  a  mill  town, 
all  be  controlled  by  e  single  employer. 

This  unfavorable  bargaining  position  of 
the  individual  worker  has  been  greatly  ac- 
centuated by  the  phenomenal  growth  in  the 
use  of  the  corporation  as  a  device  for  con- 
ducting business  enterprises,  both  large  and 
small  In  the  commercial  world  the  cor- 
poration has  become  much  the  most  Im- 
portant employer  cf  labor.  Many  persons, 
however,  are  still  uccustomed  to  think  of 
'  labor  problems  in  Utois  of  the  relations  be- 
tween an  Individual  small  businessman  and 
his  few  employees.  One  so  conditioned  Is 
very  apt  to  overlook  the  most  significant  fac- 
tors behind  the  current  labor  movement,  fac- 
tors arising  out  of  the  present  conunandlng 
and  expanding  position  of  the  modem  cot- 
poratlon  in  national  affairs. 

In  any  large-scale  enterprise,  and  espe- 
cially if  such  enterijrlse  is  incorporated,  the 
ultimate  product  Is  the  resultant  of  the  con- 


tributions of  a  number  of  group*  among 
whom  the  benefits  or  losses  of  the  Joint  en- 
deavor are  eventually  distributed.  First, 
there  are  those  who  contribute  what  is 
termed  "capital,"  that  is,  money  or  property 
permanently  dedicated  to  the  enterprlae: 
such  persons  are  most  frequently  designated 
as  the  "owners"  or,  in  the  caae  of  corpora- 
tions, the  "shareholders."  Secondly,  there 
are  those  who  contribute  money  or  property 
for  a  temporary  period:  such  persons  are 
normally  designated  as  "lenders"  or  "credi- 
tors"— they  are  the  ones  who  are  said  to  have 
lent  money  or  to  have  sold  goods  on  credit 
or  to  have  leased  property  to  the  enterprise 
Thirdly,  there  are  thoae  who  contribute 
labor;  such  persons  may  be  skilled  or  un- 
skilled workers,  and  their  labor  may  be  pri- 
marily physical  or  primarily  mental  or  a 
combination  of  both.  Finally,  there  are  those 
who  manage,  who  are  at  or  near  the  top  of 
the  hierarchy  of  those  who  direct  the  activi- 
ties of  others:  such  persona  are  In  the  main 
the  directors  and  principal  executive  officers 
of  corporations.  These  four  categories  are 
obvlovuly  neither  all-Inclusive  nor  mutually 
exclusive.  They  may  well  overlap  as  in  the 
case  of  a  financial  institution  that  lends  a 
large  sum  to  a  corporation  on  condition  that 
It  be  accorded  significant  representation  on 
the  board  of  directors.  Nevertheless,  for  an 
adequate  understanding  of  modem  labor 
problems,  it  is  essential  that  one  bear  in  mind 
that  various  divergent  Interests  (whether 
they  be  the  ones  Just  enumerated  or  others) 
contribute  to  the  ultimate  product  of  the 
enterprise  and  participate  In  Its  eventual 
distribution. 

Obviously  there  must  be  some  process 
whereby  a  decision  is  reached  as  to  what 
each  of  these  groups  shall  contribute  to  the 
enterprise  and  be  entitled  to  receive  in  re- 
turn. This  Is  a  matter  of  bargaining-  bar- 
gaining, in  the  final  analysis — between  each 
of  the  first  three  groups  (capital,  credit,  and 
labor)  and  the  fourth  (management).  Shall 
the  corporation  attempt  to  obtain  more  capi- 
tal? This  the  management  determines.  If 
so,  upon  what  terms?  Shall  it  Issue  common 
or  preferred  shares,  par  or  no  par.  voting  or 
nonvoting,  convertible,  redeemable,  cumula- 
tive, participating,  etc.?  As  to  these  terms  the 
management  bargains.  But  with  whom? 
With  the  individual  prospective  shareholders? 
Rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  case  of  a  stock  Issue  of 
any  magnitude.  The  bargaining  is  with  a 
group  having  at  least  as  much  bargaining 
power  as  the  corporation  itself,  with  a  finan- 
cial Institution  which  will  make  a  consider- 
able capital  contribution  if  the  terms  are  sat- 
isfactory, with  bankers  or  brokers  who  will 
underwrite  certain  types  of  issues  on  certain 
conditions,  with  the  management  of  another 
corporation  which  will  merge  or  consolidate 
only  pursuant  to  an  approved  plan. 

If  the  management  determines  to  borrow 
funds  for  the  corporation.  It  negotiates  as  to 
the  terms  with  virtually  the  same  powerful 
bargaining  groups  as  in  the  case  of  an  Issue 
of  stock.  If  the  management  determines  to 
buy  for  the  corporation  raw  materials  or  ma- 
chinery or  other  property,  today  It  bargains 
for  the  most  part  with  another  corporation. 
Although  the  law  conceives  of  a  corporation, 
for  many  purposes,  as  an  entity,  as  a  single 
fictitious  person.  It  is  patent  that  the  influ- 
ential corporations  are  In  fact  huge  combi- 
nations of  persons  strongly  equipped  for  bar- 
gaining purposes  on  all  fronts. 

But  when  the  management  seeks  to  obtain 
labor  for  the  corporation  (not  the  results  of 
labor  In  the  form  of  raw  materials  or  processed 
goods).  It  does  not  bargain  with  another 
group.  In  the  absence  of  an  effective  labor 
union.  It  deals  with  the  Individual  worker, 
who,  as  we  have  observed,  has  no  t>argalnlng 
power.  If  four  groups  each  contribute  to  a 
Joint  enterprise  and  only  three  of  the  groups 
participate  In  the  determination  of  how  the 
Joint  product  shall  be  divided,  the  inevitable 


result  Is  that  the  fourth  group  rfvelvfs  n  dis- 
proportionately small  share.  And  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  has  happened  and  is  happening  In 
areas  where  labor  unions  are  not  permitted 
to  flourish. 

Labor  unions  are  far  from  being  panaceas 
for  all  social  Ills,  but  they  can  do  much  to 
remedy  this  particular  abuse.  In  the  flrst 
place,  they  provide  a  medium  for  concerted 
action  by  which  the  supply  of  labor  available 
to  an  employer  may  be  restricted  so  that  even 
unskilled  labor  In  an  era  of  unemployment 
win  have  some  scarcity  value.  Secondly,  they 
constitute  a  jxitentlal  source  of  thnt  mini- 
mum of  capital  which  the  Individual  worker 
must  have  if  he  Is  to  be  able  to  resUt  at  all 
when  deadlocked  with  his  employer  over  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  Labor 
unions  have  other  values  such  as  building 
up  the  morale  of  the  individual  worker  and 
Improving  his  knowledge  and  Judgment  with 
respect  to  labor  and  other  matters.  For  the 
present,  however,  it  is  sulBclent  to  empha- 
size that  they  do  fumlah  the  individual 
worker  with  at  least  a  measure  of  the  two 
essentials  of  bargaining  power  set  forth  abore. 

When  an  Individual  worker  Joins  with  his 
fellow  workers  In  striking  (as  distinguished 
from  picketing,  boycotting,  and  other  forms 
of  labor  activity)    they  are  merely,  by  such 
concerted  cessation  of  work,  creating  that  ele- 
ment of  scarcity  without  which  a  bargaining 
situation  with  respect  to  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  does  not  exist.    To  take 
away  from  workers  the  right  to  strike  Is.  there- 
fore, to  destroy  the  possibility  of  arriving  at 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  in  the 
established  American  way.  namely,  by  a  bi- 
lateral bargaining  process.     It  may  t>e  that  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense  a  decision  to 
curtail  in  some  way  the  right  to  strike  may 
eventually  have  to  be  reached,  but  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  will  not  be  so;  and  in  any  event, 
such  a  conclusion  should  not  be  arrived  at 
lightly,    for    if    Government    Is    to    deprive 
workers  of  the  capacity  to  bargain.  It  must 
then  be  prepared  to  determine  for  both  sides 
all  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  both 
capital  and  labor  shall  operate.    Thus  far  the 
Federal  Government  has  elected  to  put  Its 
faith  In  the  ability  of  labor  and  capital  volun- 
tarily to  reach  agreements  that  in  the  long 
run  will  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  society; 
and  I  pray  that  the  day  may  never  come  when 
the  American  Government  will  attempt  by 
legislative  or  administrative  fiat  to  force  upon 
both    employers    and    employees    prescribed 
wages,  hours,  prices,  and  other  standards. 

Alcxandek  H.  Farr. 


The    Tennessee    Valley    AuUioritj    and 
National  Defmse 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or   UK9AMM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB 


Tuesday.  April  22. 1941 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
AUTHORITY 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous cotisent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  on  na- 
tional defense. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

T.  V.  A.  AMD  National  Detens* 

Paced  with  the  immediate  and  pressing 
ta&k  of  carrying  through  a  national-defense 
program  on  a  modern  scale,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  today  are  reaping  In  rich  meas- 
ure the  fruits  of  their  peacetime  Investments 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  project. 

Since  it  was  established  in  1933.  the  Au- 
thority has  been  engaged  In  a  broad  program 
of  regional  development  contributing  much 
to  the  peacetime  strength  of  the  Nation  and 
giving  It  stamina  for  emergency  efforts.  It 
has  constructed  great  multipurpose  dams 
on  the  Tennessee  River  to  produce  a  vast 
supply  of  electric  power,  provide  a  modern 
navigation  channel  for  the  movement  of 
commerce,  and  reduce  the  ravages  of  flood- 
waters. 

It  has  carried  on  large-scale  experiments 
In  the  production  of  phosphatic  plant  foods 
•nd  demonstrated  the  value  of  concentrated 
phosphates  in  development  of  a  permanent 
agriculture.  It  has  carried  on  engineering 
researches  to  develop  new  farm  tools  and 
machinery  and  new  methods  of  processing 
agricultural  products.  It  has  made  great 
■trldcs  in  promoting  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources  of  soil,  forests,  and  water. 

Its  technicians  in  many  fields,  industrial, 
chemical,  and  mechanical  engineers,  and 
geologists,  have  canvassed  the  stores  of  raw 
materials  of  the  valley  and  have  developed 
new  and  Improved  old  methods  of  putting 
them  to  practical  use  for  the  enrichment  of 
human  living.  Prom  Its  efforts  have  come 
new  basic  processes  of  great  value,  such  as 
a  method  for  extracting  alumina,  the  raw 
material  of  aluminum,  from  certain  clays 
found  throughout  the  United  States.  It  has 
made  advances  In  construction  of  low-cost 
housing. 

In  Its  diversified  program  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  region.  It  has  cooperated  with 
and  coordinated  the  efforts  of  a  wide  range 
of  agencies — Pederal.  State,  and  local  units 
of  government;  cooperative  organizations 
and  private  business:  educational  Institu- 
tions and  experiment  stations.  In  the 
T.  V.  A.  program  there  has  been  developed  a 
technique  for  unification  of  efforts  toward 
common  ends,  a  democratic  process  for  get- 
ting things  done. 

All  of  these  things,  from  the  projects  and 
plans  accomplished  to  the  method  of  getting 
them  done,  are  of  basic  Importance  to  a 
democratic  nation  engaged  In  peacetime 
pursuits;  when  faced  with  an  emergency  in 
a  hostile  world,  their  value  Increases  many- 
fold. 

AN  AGENCY  TO»  TOTAL  OCTENSI 

It  has  become  Increasingly  clear  that  to 
buttress  the  Nation  against  the  threats  of 
totalitarian  aggressors  calls  for  no  halfway 
measures;  the  need  of  the  hour  Is  for  total 
defense. 

Security  Is  no  longer  obtained  by  main- 
tenance of  an  armed  force,  a  "standing  army" 
organized  as  a  kind  of  appendage  to  the 
body  politic  backed  by  a  reservoir  of  citi- 
zen manpower  that  can  t>e  given  guns  and 
whipped  Into  a  fighting  force  in  time  of 
emergency.  Armies  must  be  equipped  with 
a  huge  number  of  complicated  machines  and 
weapons  whose  operation  calls  for  men  with  a 
high  degree  of  technical  skill  and  adequate 
training.  Massed  behind  the  armed  forces 
must  t>e  a  vast  industrial  machine  capable 
of  turning  out  rapidly  not  only  tanks,  guns. 
powder,  and  ships  but  an  almost  countless 
variety  of  products  whose  manufacture  calls 
for  skilled  workmen,  precision  machinery, 
and  capacity  to  produce  In  tremendous  vol- 
ume. Transportation  systems,  carr3rlng  raw 
material  and  finished  goods,  must  be  ade- 
quate to  care  for  increased  burdens  Basic 
to  all  must  be  a  soil  whose  fertility  has  been 
built  up  and  maintained  to  stand  the  stress 


of  supplying  food  for  the  armed  forces  and 
the  civUian  population  and  providing  raw 
materials  for  Industry.  All  this  must  be 
bound  by  a  unity  of  aim  and  effort. 

Organization  of  defenses  on  this  modern 
scale  Is  a  vast  and  complex  task.  The  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  as  It  has  developed 
since  1933  under  the  direction  of  the  Con- 
gress, is  peculiarly  fitted  to  shoulder  Its  share 
of  the  burden  of  mustering  such  a  total  de- 
fense. During  its  existence  it  has  been  the 
task  of  the  T.  V.  A.  to  look  at  regional  prob- 
lems not  singly  but  as  a  whole,  to  see  the 
economic  life  of  the  region  In  perspective,  to 
canvass  Its  resources,  and  to  plan  and  co- 
ordinate the  most  effective  use  of  these  re- 
sources. 

ORGANIZATTON   AND   PLANS 

The  Tennessee  Valley  region  is  well  fitted 
to  contribute  to  the  national  defense;  It  is 
an  Inland  region,  sheltered  from  attack  by 
distance  from  the  coast  and  by  intervening 
mountains;  It  has  vast  resources  of  raw  ma- 
terials, some  of  them  jf  critical  or  strategic 
Importance  to  military  defense.  The  history 
of  the  T.  V.  A.  stems  back  to  the  national- 
defense  development  at  Muscle  Shoals  in  the 
first  World  War,  where  strategic  reasons  of 
safety,  power,  supply,  and  transportation  dic- 
tated the  location  of  a  huge  nitrate  plant. 
Of  nine  sites  recommended  for  such  plants 
In  1917.  It  Is  significant  that  eight  were  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley.  Construction  of  Wil- 
son Dam.  nucleus  of  the  T.  V.  A.'s  present 
multipurpose  system,  was  commenced  In 
1918  as  a  defense  measure. 

The  Congress,  In  establishing  the  T.  V.  A., 
placed  upon  it  definite  responsibilities  for 
defense  In  case  of  need.  It  was  given  charge 
of  the  World  War  nitrate  plant  with  instruc- 
tions to  keep  it  in  stand-by  condition.  The 
Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  were  given  the 
right  to  call  upon  T.  V.  A.  for  manufacture 
of  munitions  or  nitrogen  ingredients  of  mu- 
nitions. The  T.  V.  A.  Act  provided  that  all 
Its  properties.  In  case  of  need,  might  be  de- 
voted by  the  Government  to  manufacture  of 
explosives  or  other  war  purposes. 

In  carrying  out  the  peacetime  purposes  of 
the  T.  V.  A.  Act,  the  Authority  assembled  a 
staff  of  competent  engineers,  technicians,  and 
experts  in  many  fields  and  welded  them  into 
an   elBclent.  close-knit  organization. 

During  the  years  since  1933  this  organiza- 
tion has  not  only  constructed  dams,  manu- 
factured and  tested  phosphatic  fertilizers,  car- 
ried forward  measures  for  conservation  of  soil 
and  forests,  guided  research  In  many  fields, 
and  devoted  Itself  to  the  day-by-day  advance- 
ment of  effort  In  many  fields.  It  has  looked 
Into  the  future  and  laid  plans  which  are  now 
bearing  fruit  In  terms  of  action. 

When  new  supplies  of  electric  power  became 
an  Imperative  demand,  T.  V.  A.  engineers 
were  able,  without  loss  of  time  or  eflSclency, 
to  speed  up  construction  schedules  on  exist- 
ing projects  and  to  undertake  construction  of 
a  new  dam  and  steam-generating  plant  in 
record  time.  When  the  Secretary  of  War 
called  for  reopening  of  the  nitrate  munitions 
plant  the  Authority  was  able  to  commence 
Immediately,  In  accordance  with  plans  already 
worked  out.  to  adapt  the  plant  for  production. 
These  same  plans  permitted  the  continued 
use  of  a  part  of  the  plant  for  production  of 
phosphates  essential  to  maintenance  of  the 
soil. 

T.  V.  A.  had  at  Its  fingertips  a  wide  variety 
of  detailed  Information  for  defense  ofiScials 
and  private  business  about  location,  amounts 
and  costs  of  raw  materials;  about  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  costs;  about  industrial 
water  supply,  markets,  labor  supply,  and 
bousing.  Thus  T.  V,  A.  was  in  a  position  to 
save  urgently  needed  time,  providing  short 
cuts  around  costly  and  time-consuming  Inde- 
pendent Investigations.  When  the  emergency 
arose  the  results  of  T.  V.  A.'s  investigations 
were  Immediately  available. 

Because  It  had  a  trained  and  experienced 
supervisory  staff  seasoned  and  organized,  the 


Authority  was  able  quickly  to  expand  Its  ef- 
fort in  response  to  the  need  for  national  de- 
fense. It  was  able  to  expand  the  number  of 
employees  from  13,000  to  more  than  18.000 
within  a  period  of  6  months  without  loss  of 
time  or  efficiency.  The  requisite  plans  and 
the  requisite  technical  personnel  were  avail- 
able when  the  need  for  expansion  arose. 

Only  recently  the  Tennesse  Valley  Author- 
ity, with  a  backlog  of  Information  to  work 
from,  has  been  called  upon  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  the  Industrial  plants  available  and 
the  kind  and  quality  of  products  they  can 
produce  in  the  defense  effort.  This  Infor- 
mation, to  be  obtained  In  cooperation  with 
the  Defense  Contract  Service.  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management,  will  provide  a  basis 
for  "farming  out"  or  subcontracting  certain 
parts  of  defense  orders  held  by  large  firms 
and  thus  advancing  the  defense  effort  by 
making  use  of  all  the  available  Industrial 
capacity. 

Thus,  through  organization  and  planning, 
the  T.  V.  A.  has  been  able  to  swing  Into  the 
defense  effort  without  loss  of  time  or  energy. 
The  chief  requirement  was  a  redirection  of 
emphasis  In  the  work  that  the  Authority  had 
been  conducting  since  Its  Inception.  At  the 
same  time  it  has  been  able  to  continue  its 
program  for  the  general  development  and 
peacetime  strengthening  of  the  Nation. 

POWER   FOR  DEFENSE 

To  produce  for  defense,  Industry  demands 
great  quantities  of  electric  power.  This 
point  was  dramatized  a  few  months  ago  when 
It  was  realized  that  the  production  of  alumi- 
num In  the  Nation  was  Inadequate  to  supply 
the  demands,  particularly  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  airplanes.  It  takes  10  to  12  kilowatt- 
hours  of  power  to  produce  a  pound  of  alu- 
minum; the  average  amount  of  aluminum 
required  per  plane  Is  5  tons. 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley  lies  one  of  the 
major  plants  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica, which,  since  1936,  has  been  supplied 
large  amounts  of  electric  power  from  the  new 
plants  constructed  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  More  Important  still,  the  Nation 
found  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  ready 
with  plans,  organization,  and  manpower  to 
meet  quickly  the  new  demand  for  power; 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  able  to  un- 
dertake the  construction  of  new  facilities  In 
18  months  to  add  300,000  kilowatts  of  capac- 
ity for  national -defense  use  In  Industry. 

Since  1933,  under  the  direction  of  Con- 
gress, the  T.  V.  A.  has  added  more  than 
500,000  kilowatts  of  new  installed  capacity  to 
the  power  supply  of  the  Southeast,  In  the 
powerhouses  of  six  great  dams  built  since 
1933— Norrls,  Wheeler,  Pickwick  Landing. 
Guntersville.  Chickamauga,  and  Hiwassee — 
and  in  other  plants  acquired  by  purchase  or 
lease,  the  T,  V,  A,  now  has  an  installed  ca- 
pacity of  1,049,600  kilowatts  and  is  produc- 
ing power  at  the  rate  of  nearly  6,000.000,000 
kilowatt-hours  a  year. 

This  power  Is  flowing  directly  from  the 
T.  V.  A.  system  to  great  Industrial  plants  like 
that  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  at  Alcoa;  the  Mon- 
santo and  Victor  Chemical  plants  In  middle 
Tennessee;  the  Electro  Metallurgical  Co,  plant 
at  Muscle  Shoals;  the  Tennessee  Copper  Co. 
plant  producing  copper  and  sulfuric  acid. 
Through  the  systems  of  113  municipalities 
and  cooperatives,  T.  V.  A.  power  flows  to 
scores  of  other  plants  whose  products  are 
useful  In  defense — an  airplane  factory  at 
Nashville,  an  electro-manganese  plant  at 
KnoxvlUe. 

These  facts  vindicate  the  Judgment  of  Con- 
gress In  providing  for  the  development  of 
power  In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  despite  the 
opposition  which  contended  that  no  use 
could  be  foimd  for  the  vast  amount  of  power 
to  be  made  available  by  the  multipurpose 
system. 

This  power  Is  now  at  work,  and  more 
power — much     more    power — is    demanded. 
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The  country  finds  the  T,  V.  A.  able  to  8ut>ply 
it. 

When  the  Council  for  National  Defense  dis- 
closed an  Impending  shortage  of  aluminum* 
for  airplanes  and  other  defense  uses.  It  con- 
cluded that  the  logical  place  for  a  quick  ex- 
pansion of  aluminum  production  was  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  where  the  T.  V.  A,  could 
build  new  facilities  swiftly  and  efficiently  to 
supply  expanded  production  facilities  of  the 
Aluminum  Co. 

Gano  Dunn,  one-time  consultant  for  utili- 
ties opposing  T,  V,  A.,  declared  in  a  report  tor 
the  Defense  Commission: 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  national  de- 
fense an  increase  In  power  for  production  of 
aluminum  can  be  best  obtained  by  an  In- 
crease m  the  capacity  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority." 

Foreseeing  new  needs  for  power,  the  Au- 
thority had  speeded  up  the  construction 
schedule  for  Watts  Bar  Dam  by  almost  a 
year.  To  supply  another  300.000  kilowatts 
of  Installed  capacity,  earmarked  for  defense 
use.  Congress  authorized  the  construction  of 
the  90,000-kllowatt  Cherokee  Dam,  a  new 
-^  steam  plant  at  Watts  Bar  with  120.000  kilo- 
watts of  capacity,  and  nearly  90,000  kilowatts 
in  new  units  for  Wilson  and  Pickwick  Land- 
ing hydro  projects. 

The  authorization  was  approved  on  July  31. 
The  next  morning,  August  1,  T,  V.  A.  con- 
struction crews  broke  ground  on  the  Holston 
River  for  Cherokee  Dam  tinder  the  fastest 
construction  schedule  ever  attempted  for  a 
project  of  this  size.  Now.  8  months  later,  con- 
struction is  proceeding  on  schedule:  18 
months  from  the  start  of  construction,  about 
one-half  the  time  required  for  a  project  of 
similar  size,  Cherokee  Dam  is  expected  to  be 
ready  to  Impound  water. 

A  storage  project  similar  to  Norrls,  Chero- 
kee will  be  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
long  and  175  feet  high;  it  will  Impound 
1.600,000  acre-feet  of  water  which  will  not 
only  turn  the  three  30 ,000 -kilowatt  turbines 
at  the  90,000-kilowatt  Cherokee  powerhouse, 
but  add  to  the  power  capacity  of  the  six 
main-stream  plants  now  In  operation,  as 
well  as  Watts  Bar  Dam,  which  will  be  com- 
pleted next  year.  Already  80,000  kilowatts 
of  the  additional  power  have  been  contracted 
for  by  the  Aluminum  Co. 

Furthermore.  t)ecau8e  of  the  power  to  be 
made  available  from  these  plants,  the  Reyn- 
olds Metals  Co.  has  commenced  construc- 
tion of  a  new  aluminum  plant  at  Muscle 
Shoals,  to  use  20,000  kilowatts  of  primary 
and  40.000  kilowatts  of  secondary  power. 
Both  these  contracts  were  approved  by  the 
Defense  Commission,  Now  the  Authority, 
keeping  Its  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  power  de- 
mand in  the  region,  is  in  a  position  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  new  steam  plant 
to  180,000  kilowatts  by  adding  a  third  60,000 
unit,  and  to  advance  the  construction  sched- 
ule for  Port  Loudoun  Dam  by  a  year,  A  con- 
gressional conference  committee  has  ap- 
proved this  action  and  It  is  now  awaiting 
passage. 

This  swift  response  to  the  Nation  a  need  for 
power  and  more  power  was  made  possible  by 
the  fact  that  T.  V.  A.  had  in  existence  a 
skilled,  seasoned  organization  with  a  record 
of  achievement  behind  It,  and  that  It  had 
planned  ahead.  When  the  demand  came,  the 
Authority  was  able  to  say  where  and  how 
more  power  could  be  obtained  in  the  shortest 
space  and  able  promptly  to  construct  the 
necessary  facilities. 

NTnuTxs  roR  MTJwrnoNS 
Again,  when  national  defense  made  im- 
peraUve  the  speeding  up  of  mtinltlons  pro- 
duction on  a  large  scale,  the  Authority  had 
available  the  plans  and  the  reqtilsite  force  of 
chemical  and  construction  engineers  to  pre- 
pare Immediately  for  the  operation  of  the 
nitrate  plant  No.  2  at  Muscle  Shoals,  one  of 
the  largest  such  plants  In  the  country. 

When  the  T.  V.  A.  was  organized  In  1983  it 
was  given  charge  of  this  World  War  nitrate 


plant,  with  Instructions  to  keep  It  In  stand-by 
condition  for  use  when  called  upon  by  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy.  In  the 
Intervening  years.  In  collaboration  with  the 
War  Department,  the  T,  V.  A.  worked  out 
plans  for  modernizing  the  plant  against  the 
time  when  Its  use  might  be  necessary. 

On  November  1,  1940,  the  T.  V.  A.  was  noti- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  prepare  to 
reopen  the  plant.  The  plans  went  from  the 
blueprint  to  the  operating  stage  at  once,  and 
before  long  the  plant  will  be  able  to  produce 
300  tons  per  day  of  ammonium  nitrate,  a 
munitions  Ingredient.  Involved  In  reopening 
the  plant  is  the  construction  of  a  new  and 
modern  synthetic  ammonia  plant  to  supplant 
the  World  War  method  of  production  of  am- 
monia by  the  cyanamide  process.  This  new 
unit  is  rising  rapidly,  while  the  ammonium 
nitrate  portion  of  the  plant  Is  being  put  Into 
shape. 

In  record  time  T.  V.  A,  was  a  ..le  to  put  500 
men  to  work  on  the  construction  phase  of 
nitrate-plant  preparation;  soon  1,000  men 
win  be  turning  out  munitions  Ingredients 
from  the  plant, 

PHOSPHATES  FOR  THE  SOIL 

No  nation  Is  stronger  than  Its  soli.  In  the 
First  World  War,  the  soil  of  the  United  States 
was  overworked,  its  fertility  sapped,  to  meet 
the  wartime  demands  for  food  and  raw 
materials. 

Dtirlng  the  last  few  years  the  T.  V.  A.  has 
devoted  a  portion  of  the  nitrate  plant  at 
Muscle  Shoals  to  the  experimental  production 
of  concentrated  phosphate  fertilizers.  It 
chose  phosphates,  on  the  advice  of  agrictU- 
tural  authorities,  because  phosphorus  is  the 
key  of  the  mineral  elements  of  life,  and  most 
soils  are  deficient  in  It.  New  and  Improved 
methods  of  producing  phosphates  in  con- 
centrated form  have  been  developed,  and 
300,000  tons  of  concentrated  superphosphate 
fertilizer  have  been  manufactured  and  dis- 
tributed to  farmers  through  cooperative  pro- 
grams with  the  land-grant  agricultural  col- 
leges and  through  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration.  More  than  32,000 
farmers  In  26  States  are  proving  its  value  In 
actual  fanmng  operations. 

The  value  of  phosphates  in  concentrated 
form  has  recently  been  emphasized  by  the 
request  of  the  British  Purchasing  Commis- 
sion that  the  United  States  supply  40,000 
tons  of  triple  superphosphate  to  fortify  Brit- 
ain's soils  in  her  war  effort. 

The  British  asked  for  concentrated  super- 
phosphates because  transportation  of  the 
same  amount  of  plant  food  In  this  form 
would  require  less  than  half  the  number  of 
ships  as  compared  with  ordinary  commer- 
cial superphosphate  fertilizer.  This  same 
economy  of  shipping,  handling,  and  bagging 
which  is  of  importance  to  the  British  when 
shipping  bottoms  are  at  a  premium,  demon- 
strates a  significant  point  for  American  agri- 
culture, since  about  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  superphosphate  fertilizer  to  the  farmer  is 
represented  by  handling,  bagging,  and  ship- 
ping charges;  the  cost  to  the  farmer  on  the 
land  Is  materially  reduced  by  high  concen- 
trations of  plant  food. 

Important  to  agriculture  in  ordinary  times, 
the  cheapening  of  fertilizer  and  the  lessened 
requirements  on  the  transportation  systems 
to  carry  it  assume  even  greater  significance 
In  emergency;  it  is  Imperative  that  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  be  malnUlned. 

The  Nation  now  experiences  a  shortage  of 
production  capacity  for  concentrated  phos- 
phates, due  largely  to  the  Increased  demand 
resulting  from  the  demonstration  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  fertilizers  through  the  dem- 
onstration programs  of  the  T.  V.  A.  and  the 
extension  services  of  the  several  SUtes  and 
the  educational  efforts  of  the  A.  A.  A.  in  Its 
soil-conservation  program.  As  compared  to 
the  present  capacity  of  some  846,000  tons 
annuaUy,  of  which  100,000  tons  U  that  of 
T  V.  A.,  it  Is  estimated  that  more  than 
750  000  tons  annually  wiU  be  needed  by  1945. 


To  help  meet  this  impending  shorugc.  the 
T.  V.  A  recently  was  authorized  to  construct 
a  new  electric  furnace  at  Muaclc  fiboals  to  In- 
crease the  Authority  s  capacity  by  W  percent, 
to  150.000  tons  annually  of  triple  superpboa- 
phate  or  Its  equivalent. 

The  plans  for  ammonia  and  anmionlum  ni- 
trate production  Involve  no  dtaruption  in  the 
manufacture  of  phosphates  in  a  portion  of 
the  plant;  here  again,  by  planning  ahead,  the 
T.  V.  A,  has  been  able  to  carry  on  a  vital 
service  to  American  agriculture  without  dis- 
ruption by  the  emergency  demands  of  de- 
fense; Indeed,  phosphate  production  Is  an  es- 
sential element  in  the  defense  program. 

Hand  In  hand  with  the  use  of  phoephaUs 
In  the  program  of  the  T,  V.  A.  and  United 
SUtes  Extension  Services  has  gone  a  program 
for  improved  agricultural  practices,  reduction 
of  erosion  by  planting  of  cover  cropfc  and  by 
engineering  works  such  as  check  dams,  en- 
couragement of  livestock  farming.  parUcu- 
larly  In  the  South,  to  replace  slngle-crcp 
agriculture.  At  the  same  time,  the  T.  V,  A. 
has  taken  a  leading  part  In  reforestation  ac- 
tivities not  only  on  its  own  lands,  stirround- 
ing  Its  reservoirs,  but  by  providing  seedlings 
from  lU  two  big  nurseries  for  planting  by 
C,  C.  C,  camps  and  by  cooperating  owners. 
Thus  the  two  resources  of  soil  and  foraals 
are  being  strengthened  through  the  T,  V.  A. 
program. 

HonsiNO  roe  uarawaz 

The  defense  program  has  placed  a  heavy 
burden  upon  housing  facilities  and  has  nuuto 
expansion  of  housing  Imperative  in  many 
communities  where  new  defense  plants  are 
going  up.  Over  the  period  of  existence,  the 
T.  V.  A.  has  gained  experience  ih  the  con- 
struction of  hotising  facilities  In  connection 
with  Its  project:  now  it  has  been  called  upon 
to  use  this  experience  In  the  construction  of 
homes  for  defense  Industrial  workers  at 
Muscle  Shoals. 

The  Authority,  for  the  Pederal  Worka 
Agency.  Is  now  carrying  forward  the  con- 
struction of  250  low-cost  residences  in  three 
cities  m  the  Muscle  Shoals  area  to  house 
workers  In  defense  plants  In  that  area  Be- 
sides the  T  V  A.  nitrate  and  phosphate 
plants,  a  large  metallurgical  plant  Is  already 
operating  In  the  area  and  a  new  aluminum 
plant  Is  nearing  completion. 

Within  the  last  few  days  the  T.  V,  A,  com- 
pleted a  group  of  six  small  cottages  by  factory 
assembly  line  methods.  Built  in  sections, 
three  or  four  to  a  house,  depending  on  the 
size,  the  houses  were  moved  by  truck  from 
the  shop  at  Muscle  Shoals  to  Pickwick  Land- 
ing Dam,  There,  with  the  electric  and  plumb- 
ing fixtures  already  in  place,  the  sections  were 
bolted  together  and  the  houses  were  ready  for 
occupancy  within  4  hours.  The  T.  V,  A. 
reported : 

"It  is  thought  that  the  methods  used  in 
building  thehe  poruble  cottages  may  have  an 
especial  value  in  connection  with  defense  or 
emergency  housing,  since  large  groups  of  low- 
cost  houses  built  In  this  fashion  could  be 
quickly  and  easily  moved  from  a  location 
after  the  need  for  them  had  been  satisfied, 
and  made  available  to  areas  where  housing 
deficiencies  existed  or  where  housing  was 
below  standard." 

MAVICATIOH    AND   OSTUISS 

Although  still  Incomplete,  the  multipur- 
pose system  of  the  Authority  has  added  an 
Important  link  to  the  transportation  sys- 
tem of  the  country.  There  Is  now  available 
for  commercial  use  throughout  the  year  a 
contlntious  navigable  'Jiannel  of  464  miles 
on  the  Tennessee,  from  Paducah.  Ky..  to 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  The  significance  of  this 
development  Is  apparent  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  first  World  War  heavUy  over- 
burdened the  transportation  systems  of  the 
country. 

With  the  recent  completion  of  a  full  9-foot 
channel  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  on 
the  Mlasisalppl,  the  T.  V  A.  navigation  de- 
velopment assumes  even  greater  Importance. 
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Waterways,  of  which  the  United  SUtes  has 
5.7^  mile*  of  9-foot  depth  and  3,700  miles 
of  auxUlary  channels,  are  adapted  to  mov- 
ing heavy  bulk  materials  In  large  quanti- 
ties, thus  lessening  the  burden  on  other 
transportation  facilities  In  times  of  emer- 
gency. 

Already  the  Tennessee  system  Is  becoming 
widely  used,  although  the  controlling  depth 
below  Pickwick  Landing  Dam  Is  only  6  feet 
_  during  low  water.  By  1945.  9-foot  navlga- 
"^lon  from  Paducah  to  Knoxville.  Tenn..  will 
be  provided.  An  estimated  110.000.000  ton- 
miles.  20  percent  more  than  1939,  which  was 
a  record  year,  moved  on  the  Tennessee  In 
1940. 

New  traffic  on  the  Tennessee,  since  Its 
Improvement.  Includes  gasoline,  of  which 
80,000.000  gallons  have  been  shipped  since 
April  1938.  Grain  shipments,  aggregating 
66.000  tons  since  late  1939.  have  moved  to 
the  Tennessee  Valley  by  water  from  St.  Louis. 
Mo.;  Muscatine,  Iowa:  and  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  and  still  further  increases  In  grain 
traffic  are  In  sight. 

Pig  Iron  from  Birmingham.  Ala.,  transferred 
to  barges  at  Decatur  and  Sheffield.  Ala..  Is 
moving  down  the  river  toward  defense  points 
In  the  Midwest;  since  1939  about  24.000  tons 
have  been  transported,  about  10.000  tons 
during  the  first  2',  months  of  1941.  Another 
significant  movement  has  been  that  of  auto- 
mobilee.  commencing  in  December  1940;  a 
total  of  more  than  600  cars  have  been  shipped 
so  far. 

The  most  recent  shipment  of  new  materials 
was  1.300  tons  of  soda  ash  from  Lake  Charles. 
La.  moved  to  Sheffield.  Ala.,  via  the  Gulf 
Coast  Intercoastal  Canal,  and  the  Mississippi. 
Ohio,  and  Tennessee  Rivers,  for  the  alum- 
inum plant  of  the  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  This 
large  shipment  Is  only  a  part  of  the  many 
thousands  of  tons  of  soda  ash  that  will  be 
required  annually  by  the  plant  In  processing 
alumina,  the  raw  material  of  aluminum. 

Besides  providing  electric  power  and  navi- 
gation facilities,  the  T.  V.  A.  multipurpose 
system  is  contributing  toward  the  control  of 
flocdwaters;  one  has  only  to  remember  the 
ravages  of  the  1937  flood,  with  Its  disruption 
of  economic  life.  Its  damage  to  Industrial 
plants,  transportation  facilities,  and  farm 
lands,  to  realize  the  value  of  reduction  of 
flood  hazards  to  a  nation  In  an  emergency 
effort  such  as  the  defense  program. 

T.  T.  A.   AND  RESEAKCH 

The  T.  V.  A.  has  advanced  research  In  many 
fields,  either  In  Its  own  laboratories  or  In 
cooperation  with  State  engineering  and  agri- 
cultural experiment  sUtlons  and  geology  de- 
partments •yn  the  T.  V.  A.  area.  Many  of 
these  research  projects,  carried  on  In  the 
Interest  of  peacetime  development  of  In- 
dustry and  agriculture,  are  found  now.  In  the 
national-defense  emergency,  to  be  clothed 
with  new  significance. 

About  one-third  of  the  strategic  and  crit- 
ical minerals  Important  for  defense  purposes 
are  present  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  In  com- 
mercial quantities:  during  Its  8  years  of 
existence,  the  Authority  has  gathered  much 
information  as  to  location  of  deposits,  costs 
of  processing,  and  so  on.  It  has  done  re- 
search in  the  use  of  Tennessee  Valley  re- 
r  urces;  a  striking  example  Is  that  of  olivine, 
an  ore  which  contains  20  to  30  percent  mag- 
nesium, more  than  any  other  common  com- 
mercial mineral.  A  quarter  billion  tons  are 
available. 

The  T.  V.  A.  is  concentrating  its  efforts, 
with  considerable  promise  so  far  revealed,  on 
this  ore  as  a  practical  source  of  magnesium 
compounds  from  which  magnesitun  can  be 
obtained.  This  metal,  lighter  than  alum- 
inum. Is  highly  Important  In  defense:  It  is 
used  In  alloys  for  airplane  construction.  Is  an 
ingredient  In  incendiary  bombs,  and  has  many 
other  uses.  Thus  T.  V.  A.  research,  carried 
on  in  peacetime,  turns  out  to  have  special 
significance    in    emergency.    In    1939.    the 


United  States  produced  some  5,300  tons  of 
this  metal,  compared  to  an  estimated  18,000 
tons  In  Germany. 

Another  T.  V.  A.  development  of  particular  | 
promise  In  view  of  the  emergency  Is  a  process 
for  extracting  alumina,  from  which  alum- 
inum Is  made,  from  certain  clays  found  In 
quantity  In  the  United  States.  Laboratory 
tests  have  Indicated  the  feasibility  of  the 
process,  and  the  T.  V.  A.  Is  preparing  for  pUot 
plant  operation. 

The  significance  of  this  development  Is 
obvious  when  it  is  remembered  that  taost  of 
the  bauxite  ore.  present  source  of  alumina, 
used  In  the  United  States  U  Imported  from 
South  America.  In  times  of  emergency,  a 
native  source  of  alumina,  eliminating  long 
ocean  shipments,  Is  a  contribution  to  the 
national   safety. 

Research  and  developments  carried  on  by 
the  T.  V.  A.  in  cooperation  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  engineering  experiment 
station  have  developed  a  more  automatic 
method  of  cooking  cottonseed  to  produce  an 
Improved  grade  of  cottonseed  oil  and  to  In- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  small  rural  mills 
and  thus  Indirectly  encourage  the  return  of 
cottonseed  meal,  containing  vital  plant  foods, 
to  the  soil;  and  this  cooperative  research  has 
also  developed  Improved  refrigeration  meth- 
ods for  use  In  rural  communities  which  have 
great  possibilities  for  bettering  th^  diet  of 
rural  people  and  Increasing  the  profitableness 
of  agriculture.  T.  V.  A.  research  has  also 
developed  a  furrow  seeder  designed  for  plant- 
ing grains  and  fertilizer  on  sloping  grass- 
lands In  the  fall  to  protect  the  soil  against 
winter  erosion  and  to  add  an  extra  crop. 
There  Is  a  very  considerable  list  of  results 
from  T.  V.  A.  research  which  might  be  men- 
tioned: these  advances,  while  conceived  as 
peacetime  projects,  are  found  to  contribute 
to  the  Nation's  basic  strength  In  Its  national- 
defense  program. 

Thus  the  T.  V.  A.,  due  to  its  achievements 
during  the  past  8  years.  Its  program  for  the 
economic  development  of  the  Southeast,  Ita 
well-coordinated  organization,  and  its  long- 
range  planning  for  the  future,  finds  Itself 
In  the  forefront  of  the  present  effort  to  make 
the  Nation  safe  against  any  foreign  aggressor. 


paper  it  was,  too,  opposing  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway.  The  objections  to  the  passage 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  sea  was  that  It 
would  provide  another  great  publicly  oper- 
ated power  set-up. 

Very  evidently  the  article  was  one  of  many 
releases  by  a  newspaper  bureau  operated  and 
subsidized  by  the  public-utility  companies 
of  the  country.  If  the  editor  didn't  have 
time  to  prepare  his  own  stuff  he  really  should 
look  Into  the  background  of  the  propaganda 
that  he  does  run. 

It  Is  hard  to  see  how  the  public  manufac- 
ture of  electrical  energy  can  be  such  a  draw- 
back to  what.  In  effect,  will  move  our  prairies 
a  thousand  miles  nearer  the  ocean.  The  chief 
objection  Is  that  it  might  create  another 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  That  would  be 
terrible  if  the  Midwest  could  have  cheap  and 
abundant  power  without  paying  tribute  to 
private  companies,  If  we  could  have  the  elec- 
tricity to  process  our  own  raw  materials  at 
low  cost. 

Any  North  Dakotan  who  opposes  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  cares  little  for  the  prog- 
ress of  this  section.  It  makes  no  difference 
to  him  how  much  of  an  effect  the  distribu- 
tion costs  have  on  the  producer's  price.  He 
cares  not  if  our  export  outlet  Is  at  Duluth  or 
Buffalo  or  New  York.  If  shippers  can  whack 
20  cents  a  bushel  off  their  cost  of  delivering 
wheat  in  foreign  ports,  then  It  means  that 
this  section  can  compete  with  low-cost  wheat 
from  other  areas  of  the  world.  Why  oppose 
that  because  some  power  company  doesnt 
like  the  Idea  of  competition  and  public  own- 
ership? 
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Tuesday,  April  22.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  RICHLAND  COUNTY  (N. 
DAK.)  FARMER-GLOBE 


Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  an  editorial  entitled  "We 
Want  That  Waterway,"  published  in  the 
April  8,  1941,  issue  of  the  Richland 
County  Farmer-Globe  of  Wahpeton,  N. 
Dak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Richland  County  Farmer-Globe, 
Wahpeton,  N.  Dak.,  April  8.  1941] 

WE    WANT   THAT   WATEKWAT 

(Benson  County  Farmers  Press) 
Not  so  long  ago  we  noticed  an  editorial  In 
a  North  Dakota  weekly,  a  good  substantial 


Use  of  Convoys 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SMATHERS 

OF  NEW  JEHSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  April  22, 1941 


LETTER    FROM   W.    R.    CUNNINGHAM.    OP 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  course  of  the  past  2  or  3  days  a  com- 
munication from  Mr.  W.  R.  Cunningham, 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  the  subject  of  no 
convoys  has  come  to  my  desk. 

I  think  the  letter  is  so  replete  with 
wisdom,  so  full  of  good  sense  and  logic, 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

The  PRtJDENTiAL  Life  iNstrRANCC 

Co.  OF  America, 
Newark.  N.  J.,  April  17,  1941. 

Hon.  W.  H.   SMATHERS, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Smathers:  In  the  press  and  over 
the  air  we  are  every  day  being  Importuned  to 
demand  that  this  country,  our  United  States 
of  America,  be  kept  out  of  war.  The  propo- 
nents of  this  cause,  like  the  ostrich  that 
sticks  his  head  in  the  sand,  refuse  to  see  what 
current  history  has  written  In  blood  over 
Europe,  that  the  issue  of  war  or  peace  lies 
not  with  ourselves  but  with  the  madman 
Hitler. 

Now  this  country,  with  the  approval  of  the 
vast  majority  of  Its  people,  has  undertaken  to 
supply  the  enemies  of  the  totalitarian  powers 
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with  the  wherewithal  to  wage  war  in  their 
ovim  defense,  and  I  think  we  here  In  America 
are  sane  enough  to  realize  that  the  democra- 
cies in  fighting  for  themselves  are  beyond 
question  fighting  for  us,  too:  fighting  that 
we  may  have  time  to  arm  to  the  teeth  and 
be  strong  enough  to  resist  any  possible 
attack. 

Now.  all  this  preparedness  for  ourselves  and 
munitions  of  all  kinds  for  the  democracies  Is 
going  to  add  up  to  a  tidy  bill,  which  bill  peo- 
ple like  myself  will  be  called  upon  to  meet 
In  the  form  of  higher  and  ever  higher  taxes. 
This  being  the  case,  I  feel  It  Incumbent  upon 
myself  to  give  expression  to  the  opinion  that 
if  American  labor  and  American  money  is 
going  Into  the  production  of  armaments  to  be 
shipped  to  England,  Greece,  etc.,  It  Is  our 
bounden  duty  to  see  that  these  things  for 
which  we  are  paying  are  delivered  to  those 
whom  we  wish  to  benefit.  It  Is  utterly  un- 
reasonable for  America  to  spend  •7.000.000,000 
manufacturing  war  supplies  and  then  permit 
the  Germans  and  Italians  to  send  a  substan- 
tial part  of  this  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
Any  step,  convoy  or  otherwise,  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  this. 

The  convoying  of  our  merchandise  to  bel- 
ligerent countries  will  not  get  us  Into  war. 
We  win  get  Into  wur  when  Hitler  makes  up 
his  mind  that  he  is  ready  to  take  us  on.  If 
he  disposes  of  Great  Briuin,  It  will  not  take 
him  very  long  to  reach  out  for  the  largest 
plum  In  the  world,  and  a  great  number  of 
people,  through  wishful  thinking,  would  make 
his  job  in  this  country  easier  than  we  Imagine. 

Let  us  face  the  fact  that  the  question  of 
war  or  peace  does  not  rest  with  us.  and  that 
whatever  we  wish  will  have  little  bearing  on 
tY :  final  result  unless  we  translate  this  wish 
Into  accomplished  facts.  Let  us  do  all  within 
o\ir  power  to  keep  war  from  these  shores;  and 
since  we  will  provide  the  democracies  with  the 
sinews  of  war,  let  us  tinderwrlte  the  delivery 
of  these  sinews. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  R.  Cunnincham. 

Supervisor. 


Federal  Taxation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

OF  SOtTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  April  22,  1941 


revised  basis  would  be  only  about  two-thirds 
of  the  proposed  expenditures. 

And  we  have  a  feeling  that  the  expendi- 
tures will  be  substantially  larger  than  the 
estimates. 

It  Is  entirely  possible  that  the  suggested 
Increases  combined  with  the  existing  taxes 
may  produce  only  about  50  percent  of  the 
actual  expenditures. 

The  American  people  are  not  children. 
They  know  that  the  defense  program  la 
enormously  expensive.  And  they  are  willing 
to  pay  until  it  hurts  for  the  security  It  Is 
scheduled  to  provide. 

Common  sense  points  out.  too,  that  our 
Government  must  be  kept  In  a  solid  financial 
condition  to  withstand  the  shocks  that  are  to 
be  expected  in  the  next  few  years 

In  fact,  solvency  Is  one  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  an  adequate  defense.  Without  It 
all  our  guns,  airplanes,  battleships,  and  am- 
munition may  amount  to  little. 

The  preservation  of  the  Internal  structtu-e 
of  our  Republic  rests  Importantly  upon  a 
strong  Treasury. 

The  advantages  of  a  pay-as-you-go  policy 
are  numerotis.  It  will  soften  the  Inevitable 
headache  that  follows  a  war.  It  will  contrib- 
ute much  to  the  suppression  of  Inflation  by 
reducing  the  available  spending  power  of  the 
people.  It  will  serve  Indirectly  as  a  brake  on 
profligacy,  extravagance,  and  profiteering. 

We  erred  gravely  during  the  World  War  In 
falling  to  recognize  the  realities.  Though 
taxes  were  Increased,  they  did  not  produce 
sufficient  funds  to  match  the  expenditures. 
In  consequence,  domestic  buying  continued 
at  an  accelerated  pace,  with  prices  rising  rap- 
idly due  to  the  bujrlng  pressure  Imposed  on 
the  markets.  After  the  war  we  faced  the  dual 
complexities  of  dwindling  activities  and  in- 
creased tax  payments.  How  much  better  it 
would  have  been  If  we  had  paid  for  the  war 
In  full  as  we  could  have  done  quite  easily. 

The  error  at  that  time  may  be  excused  due 
to  our  inexperience  But  today  we  have  the 
lesson  of  1917  and  1918.  There  are  many  men 
In  Washington  who  can  recall  that  period 
through  personal  recollection.  They  should 
be  among  the  first  to  Insist  that  the  taxes  be 
Increased  today  to  cover  expenditures  In  full. 
Such  taxes  will,  of  course,  be  onerous.  They 
will  compel  the  taxpayers  to  dig  deeply  Into 
their  pockets  and  to  make  some  personal  sac- 
rifices. But  these  sacrifices  are  trifles  com- 
pared to  the  troubles  to  which  the  people  of 
many  other  nations  have  been  exposed. 

Let's  be  frank  and  sensible  and  adopt  a  real 
pay-as-you-go  policy,  thus  demonstrating  to 
the  dictators  that  we  as  a  Republic  have  the 
understanding  and  the  courage  to  adopt  vol- 
untarily a  program  that  they  are  required  to 
force  upon  their  people. 


EDITORIAL  FROM  SIOUX  FALLS  (S.  DAK.) 
ARGUS-LEADER 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  DaUy  Argus-Leader  of  Sioux 
Falls.  S.  Dak.,  of  April  18.  on  the  subject 
of  the  proposed  Increase  in  Federal  taxes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

(From  the  Sloiut  Falls  (8.  Dak.)  Argus- 
Leader] 

MOT  ENOUGH 

The  administration  In  Washington  and 
leaders  in  Congress  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties  have  agreed  to  endorse  a 
tax  program  that  would  produce  $8,600,000,- 
000  m  additional  funds. 

This  tent  enough. 

On  the  basis  of  expenditures  as  currently 
contemplated  the  total  tax  coUectlons  on  the 


Operations  of  A.  A.  A. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  UNGER 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  AprU  22. 1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM   WILLISTON    (N.   DAK.) 
DAILY  HERALD 


Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Recom  an  editorial  entlJed  "A.  A.  A. 
Hurts  Some,"  pubUshed  in  the  Williston 
(N.  Dak.)  Daily  Herald  of  April  7, 1941. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Williston  (N.  Dak.)   Dally  Herald 
of  April  7.  1941 1 

A.  A.  A.  Huara  bomb 

Small  farm  operators  are  being  deprived  of 
theu-  lands,  squeeaed  out,  pushed  down  even 
below  the  levels  at  which  they  have  operated 
In  the  past. 

That's  no  surprise,  you  say:  It's  been  goli\g 
on  for  years.  But  there  are  many  who  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  In  many  caaea  It 
ir  the  A.  A.  A.  program  which  contrlbu*.ed  to 
the  misfortune  The  A.  A.  A.,  whose  sole 
purpose  and  primary  endeavor  Is  to  help  the 
farmer,  ts  today  lielng  found  guilty  of  doing 
Just  the  opposite  In  a  few  caaea.  It's  no 
Indictment  of  the  whole  program,  but  the 
situation  has  already  started  a  movement  for 
slight  changes  to  remedy  the  injustice. 

The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  A.  A.  A.  has  In  large  measure  taken  the 
gambling  out  of  wheat  farming.  The  money 
paid  out  by  the  Government  la  enough, 
usually,  to  take  care  of  the  cash  outlay  of 
putting  In  a  crop.  With  the  cost  of  planting 
taken  care  of.  a  farmer  can  enter  his  spring 
work  with  the  confidence  that  if  he  gets  a 
crop  worth  harvesting,  whatever  he  re- 
ceives for  his  wheat  will  be  gravy,  while  If  It 
Isn't  worth  the  cutting,  he  at  least  will  have 
his  planting  costs  taken  care  of  by  A.  A.  A. 
payments. 

The  tendency  vmder  such  a  subsidy  la  for 
the  man  who  has  a  large  acreage  to  get  still 
more  land  to  farm.  If  last  year's  crop  was 
fair  to  good,  he  probably  ha«  enough  cash  on 
hand  to  pay  the  down  payment  on  another 
quarter  or  two— or  perhaps  even  enough  to 
buy  the  land  outright.  So  he  goes  to  the 
county  or  to  an  Insurance  company  which 
owns  land  near  his.  and  buys  some  more.  He 
Increases  his  holdmga  with  the  confidence 
that  he  can  sow  wheat  this  spring  without 
gambling  much  money,  and  if  he  gets  a  crop 
he'll  show  a  profit  at  harvest  time.  In  thla 
way.  large-scale  operators  can  get  more  and 
more  land  untU  they  own  two.  three,  four, 
cr  five  sections. 

But  how  does  this  hurt  the  little  feUow? 
Suppose  a  man  Is  farming  three  quarters — 
which  Isn't  enough  out  here,  because  the 
information  gained  from  most  careful  stud- 
ies la  that  a  farm  family  should  have  at  least 
a*  section.  Of  these  three  quarters,  say  be 
owns  tvro  and  rents  the  third— has  rented  It 
for  years  He'd  like  to  buy  It,  but  all  the 
money  he  gete  from  hU  three  quarters  la 
hardly  enough  for  family  support,  so  he  con- 
tinues to  rent.  Comes  now  the  big  operator, 
however,  and  buys  that  quarter.  Uking  from 
a  small  farmer  one-third  of  his  land  to  add 
another  quarter  to  a  string  of  10  or  15  or  20. 
The  small  farmer  didn't  have  enough  land 
before,  but  now  he  has  only  half  enou(;h  and 
his  situation  is  worse  than  It  ever  was. 

It  do«n't  happen  very  often,  but  It  baa 
occurred  enough  time*  to  the  last  2  or  8 
years  so  that  farm  leaders  are  taking  note 
of  it  and  are  starting  to  think  of  remcdlea 
which  might  be  made  In  the  A.  A.  A.  program. 
Easiest  remedy  would  be  to  reduce  atlU  fur- 
ther limiutlon  on  A  A.  A.  payment*.  Now. 
no  farmer  can  get  more  than  $10,000  from 
A.  A.  A.,  which  t£  a  lot  of  money  to  us  in  this 
wheat-farming  section.  If  the  llmiUtlon 
were  reduced  (aome  My  to  aiXXX)).  the  big 
farmer  wouldn't  be  subsldlMd  Indefinitely 
by  the  A.  A.  A.  program  but  after  his  expan- 
sion had  reached  a  certain  point  he'd  find 
he'd  have  to  go  the  rest  of  the  way  on  hla 
own.  not  on  Government  money.  Thla.  It  ta 
thought,  would  act  as  a  curb  on  expanalon  of 
big  farms,  thus  protecting  the  holdings  axul 
leaaes  of  the  smaller  ones. 

No  on*  proposes  Junking  the  entlrt  A.  A.  A. 
program  because  of  this  fault,  but  the  sug- 
gested remedy  will  be  strongly  advocated. 


T>r7>r*nTyT\ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  R.  THOM 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  April  21.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    PAUL  V.  McNUTT.  FED- 
ERAL SECURITY  ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
present  herewith  the  text  of  a  Jefferson 
Day  address  delivered  Saturday  night, 
April  19  last,  before  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Club  of  New  York  City,  by  the 
Honorable  Paul  V.  McNutt.  Federal  Se- 
curity Administrator: 

In  the  short  year  that  has  elapsed  since  we 
last  paid  tribute  to  the  founder  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  momentous  and  fateful  things 
have  happened. 

It  Is  as  If  the  sands  of  time  had  run  out 
and  the  hourglass  were  turned  upside  down. 
A  full  page  in  history  has  been  turned. 

Four  years  ago  the  President  of  the  United 
8tat«s.  with  that  Insight  into  events  which 
has  made  him  one  of  th*  great  leaders  of  all 
time,  told  the  American  people  that  this  gen- 
eration had  a  rendezvous  with  destiny. 

The  time  Is  now  at  hand. 

The  mightiest  combination  of  forces  In  all 
hlsftory  Is  now  mobilized  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  wiping  out  every  shred  of  decency 
and  humanity  which  the  race  of  man  has  ac- 
qul-^l  over  centuries  of  struggle. 

The  slate  Is  to  be  wiped  clean. 

The  world  remade 

There  are  still  a  few  who  purport  to  see  in 
all  this  some  great,  irresistible  force  of  the 
futtire;  the  future,  we  are  told.  t)earlng  down 
en  us  like  a  wave.  A  new  and  virile  organiza- 
tion of  society  replacing  a  decadent  one.  And 
because  It  is  said  to  be  new.  l>ecause  It  Is 
change.  It  Is  Intimated  that  It  must  be  good. 

At  least,  it  Is  inevitable,  and  so  we  had 
better  make  a  deal  with  It. 

Imagine  making  a  deal  with  an  irresistible 
wave. 

The  truth  is,  the  whole  argument  is  both 
falfe  and  vicious. 

Totalitarianism  la  not  the  future. 

It  is  a  collection  of  the  very  dregs  of  the 
past — the  cruel,  ignorant,  savage  past  from 
which  men  had  prayed  they  were  forever 
free 

Neither  is  It  a  wave. 

It  is  the  surging  flood  of  Intolerance, 
bigotry,  and  fear. 

And.  finally,  it  Is  not  new. 

It  Is  older  than  man  himself.  It  Is  the 
brutality  and  ruthlessness  of  the  Jungle. 

And  if  the  unshakable  determination  of 
the  free  peoples  of  the  world  can  prevent  it,  It 
la  not   inevitable  or  Inescapable. 

But  let  no  one  be  deceived. 

The  struggle  will  be  a  struggle  to  the  death. 

There   can   be   no  "deals." 

Totalitarianism  and  democracy  cannot  live 
side  by  side. 

The  one  must  be  destroyed  or  the  other 
WIU  perish. 

Once  again,  it  is  a  house  divided  against 
Itself.  The  world  cannot  survive  half  free, 
half  slave. 

As  the  Nation  rallies  its  forces  and  mobi- 
lises its  strength  to  keep  democracy's  flame 
burning  in  Europe  and  the  East,  may  we  not 
pause  In  our  tribute  to  Jefferson  to  strength- 
en treedom's  cause  on  the  home  front. 


It  has  been  said  that  this  Is  a  struggle 
between   two  conflicting  ideologies. 

The  war  therefore  must  be  carried  on  with 
ideas  as  well  as  with  battleships  and  guns. 

Let  us  not  only  save  democracy,  let  us  im- 
prove it.  Indeed.  I  have  the  feeling  that 
you  cannot  preserve  it  anywhere  unless  you 
expand  it. 

Let  us,  then,  have  more  of  it. 
This  is  a  war  to  defend  the  bus  drivers  of 
Brooklyn,  the  sharecroppers  of  Louisiana,  and 
the  auto  workers  of  Detroit.  May  we  not 
guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  cause  by 
improving  their  condition?  It  will  give  point 
to  the  issue.  And  it  will  increase  and  per- 
fect the  unity  of  freemen  everj'where  In  their 
struggle  against  oppression. 

It  would,  I  should  think,  be  Illogical  and 
in  bad  taste  for  us  to  strive  so  hard  to  save 
democracy  abroad  while  letting  it  slip  at 
hova€. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  liberate  the 
full  ^irltual  and  physical  forces  of  democ- 
racy. 

We  have  made  a  mighty  effort  to  achieve 
a  society  based  on  the  principles  of  equality 
and  justice.  In  a  death  struggle  with  the 
forces  of  evil,  we  are  unlikely  to  advance  our 
cause  by  compromising  with  inequality  and 
injustice. 

Therefore  we  must  never  agree  to  give  up 
any  of  our  hard-earned  social  gains,  as  we 
are  sometimes  asked  to  do,  on  the  theory 
that  It  is  necessary  to  defense. 

Dictators  will  not  feel  bad  if  we  cut  the 
budget  of  the  Social  Security  Board.  And 
the  Nazis  would  certainly  not  be  frightened 
if  we  were  to  reduce  the  monthly  payments 
to  old  men  and  women  and  to  dependent 
children. 
It  is  Just  the  reverse. 

By  extending  social  security  and  Increas- 
ing our  relief  of  humanity,  we  put  iron  Into 
our  democracy  and  prove  all  over  again  to 
both  democrats  and  totalltarians  what  we 
stand  for.    We  show  we  mean  it. 

And  the  same  thing  goes  for  what  Is  some- 
times referred  to  as  our  labor  problem. 

Astounding  suggestions  are  being  made  in 
Congress  and  elsewhere.  Strikes  must  be 
outlawed.  Strikers  punished.  It  is  a  choice. 
we  are  told,  between  defense  and  the  closed 
shop. 

After  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  effort 
to  Insure  labor  against  the  worst  abuse  of 
the  capitalistic  sj'Stem,  we  are  now  told  we 
must  give  those  efforts  up  because  we  can't 
have  them  and  defense  too. 

I  don't  believe  It.  The  argument  starts 
from  the  wrong  assumption. 

It  cannot  be  that  one  man's  democracy  Is 
another  man's  poison. 

After  all,  there  are  about  8.000.000  mem- 
bers of  labor  unions  in  this  country.  They 
have  another  15,000.000  dependents  whom 
they  are  supporting  and  another  40,000.000 
workers  who  benefit  by  their  efforts. 

That's  63.000,000  people — half  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country.  I  don't  think  they 
would  enjoy  being  pushed  around  to  defeat 
a  country  where  they  don't  have  a  free  labor 
movement. 

The  real  issue  Involved  here  is  what  kind 
of  labor  policy  will  bring  about  the  maximum 
production  of  materials  essential  to  the 
national  defense. 

Will  a  free  labOT  movement,  protected  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  be  more  productive  than 
slave  labor?  Or  are  we  caught  in  a  dilemma 
In  which  we  must  either  adopt  Nazi  tactics 
or  succumb  to  Nazi  domination? 

The  mere  statement  of  the  proposition  Is 
Its  answer. 

I  will  never  believe  that  a  nation  can  pre- 
serve its  strength  by  giving  up  its  freedom — 
that  the  things  which  made  us  different  from 
Hitler's  Germany  have  to  be  pushed  aside  in 
order  to  insure  his  defeat. 

I  can  never  believe  that  free  enterprise 
and  free  labor  cannot  outproduce  slave  labor 


and  regimented  management— with  one  hand 
tied  behind  it. 
And  here  is  a  demonstration. 
Only  last  Monday,  one  of  the  largest  In- 
dustries affecting  the  defense  preparations  of 
the  Nation  completed  an  agreement  with 
one  of  the  largest  unions,  without  a  single 
man-day's  loss  of  time. 

Negotiations  had  been  begun  between  union 
and  management  2  weeks  before  the  expira- 
tion, on  April  1,  of  the  old  agreement.  On 
its  expiration,  the  parties  were  not  yet  in 
accord  The  old  agreement  was  extended  for 
1  week.  Negotiations  continued.  At  the  end 
of  the  week,  the  previous  agreement  was 
again  extended.  At  its  end,  the  new  con- 
tract was  signed  by  both  parties. 

This  shows  what  happens  when  manage- 
ment accepts  the  principle  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, as  required  by  law.  and  union  rep- 
resentatives meet  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 
No  need  here  for  harsh  laws  depriving  citi- 
zens of  what  Jefferson  would  certainly  call 
their  natural  rights. 

Not  even  a  government  mediator  was 
necessary. 

Here  is  your  "cooling-off"  period  working 
at  its  best — voluntarily  accepted  by  both 
sides  to  the  controversy.  A  "cooling-off"  pe- 
riod before  the  expiration  of  the  existing 
agreement — not  after  it. 

The  only  government  policy  which  is  com- 
patible with  a  democratic  society  is  to  in- 
sure to  both  labor  and  management  complete 
protection  of  their  rights  under  the  law,  and 
emphasize  to  both  their  respective  obliga- 
tions under  a  government  which  follows  the 
teachings  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

It  Is  to  be  remembered  that  any  unusual 
situation  raises  its  problems. 

In  the  readjustments  made  necessary  by 
the  defense  program,  some  people  find  them- 
selves better  off — some,  worse. 

Under  the  American  system,  the  fellow 
who  finds  himself  squeezed  is  entitled  to 
raise  his  voice  in  protest. 

When  defense  contracts  are  offered  to  in- 
dustry, some  employers  find  themselves  in 
a   precarious   position. 

They  have  the  privilege  of  dickering  with 
the  Government  so  that  they  won't  get 
hurt.  We  permit  them  to  strike.  Democracy 
gives  them  that  privilege. 

Labor  is  entitled  to  the  same  privilege. 
We  believe  that.  In  the  long  run,  we  make 
more  progress  by  allowing  to  all  a  reasonable 
latitude  for  working  out  their  troubles. 

Thus  we  crack  down  neither  on  manage- 
ment nor  labor  because  of  what  they  do  to 
the  defense  program.  We  accord  to  both  rea- 
sonable freedom  of  action  because  of  what 
they  will  do  for  the  defense  program. 
And  the  results  Justify  our  faith. 
Fascists  and  Nazis  purport  to  believe  that 
strikes  are  threatening  the  disruption  of  our 
efforts. 

But  strikes  in  America  are  not  placing  the 
Nation  in  peril,  totalitarian  propaganda  to 
the   contrary   notwithstanding. 

The  benefits  of  letting  both  management 
and  labor  ease  themselves  into  the  harness 
have  far  exceeded  any  slight  delay  In  produc- 
tion. 

As  Justice  Holmes  once  said,  strikes  are 
democracy's  safety  valve.  But  It  Is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  dictators  would  understand 
such  a  phenomenon. 

Far  more  of  a  threat  to  defense  production 
than  strikes,  either  by  labor  or  capital,  is  the 
loss  of  man-days  in  Industry  resulting  from 
sickness  and  accident.  For  the  year  1940.  loss 
of  labor  power  was  several  times  greater  from 
these  causes  than  from  strikes. 

Tlie  point  Is  that  we  should  show  several 
times  the  concern  about  the  health  of  indus- 
trial workers  as  for  the  relatively  few  strikes 
which  plague  us. 

The  bottleneck  is  not  strikes.    It's  human 
health. 
It  is  my  business  to  tackle  this  problem. 
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That's  why  I  am  so  concerned  to  divert  yotir 
attention  from  unimportant  to  vital  aspects 
of  American  defense.  As  usual,  they  turn  out 
to  be  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  average 
citizen — the  man  most  entitled  to  the  bless- 
ings of  a  democratic  society.  This  essential 
truth  was  recognized  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
by  the  man  who,  ever  since,  has  been  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  political  party  to  which 
we  owe  allegiance.  It  was  the  central  thread 
of  Jefferson's  entire  philosophy. 

We  should  never  forget  that  we  have  taken. 
In  the  affairs  of  the  world,  what  is  In  sub- 
stance a  strictly  ethical  position.  We  are 
staking  our  shirts  on  the  principles  of  decency 
and  Justice. 

We  are  botind,  therefcre,  to  observe  all  the 
decencies  of  our  own  position  and  accord  Jus- 
tice to  aU. 

Decency  is  as  decency  does.  We  are  fight- 
ing nazi-ism  with  demccracy;  not  an  Imita- 
tion of  fascism. 

Otherwise  we  will  be  wide  open  to  logic — 
and  to  some  of  thos<  dirty  tricks  which 
history  sometimes  plays  on  nations  which 
assume  a  holier-than-thou  attitude — like 
France. 

France  seemed  strong — internally  and  ex- 
ternally. Lulled  into  8  mistaken  feeling  of 
security,  she  let  her  demccracy  slip.  She 
abandoned,  one  by  one.  her  great  social  re- 
forms. The  land  which  was  once  the  cradle 
of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  became 
hard  and  calloused.  V/hen  the  danger  be- 
came apparent,  it  was  loo  late  for  the  light- 
ly nlng  readjustments  w.^ilch  were  necessary. 
The  hand  of  reaction  hud  a  death  grip  on  the 
body  and  the  soul  of  unhappy  France. 

In  contrast  to  this  tragedy  are  Britain's 
gallant  efforts  to  defend  the  birthright  of 
Englishmen  and  to  redcdicate  Itself  to  the 
democratic  way  of  life.  England,  too,  had 
all  but  forgotten  about  democracy.  The 
liberal  England  of  the  early  twenties  had 
given  way  to  a  selfish,  liardbolled  land  of  ap- 
peasement. But  when  the  blow  fell  the  re- 
action was  Immediate.  England  began  to 
look  after  her  democrary 

Right  now  she  Is  giving  all-out  attention  to 
a  housing  problem— t^.e  problem  of  housing 
men,  women,  and  chile  ren  under  the  ground 
in  public  bombproof  cillars,  free  to  all  alike. 
The  Government  waf^  making  feeble  efforts 
to  house  Its  underprlvUeged  citizens  before 

But  it  is  doing  the  Job  now.  And  the  great 
miracle  of  the  century  is  that  the  morale  of 
the  English  wcrkliig  classes  is  unscathed 
under  the  merciless  ruin  of  death  from  the 
skies  which  characteri?es  total  war. 

Before  the  war  thi'  British  Government 
took  little  interest  in  what  its  working  people 
ate. 

But  now  it  Is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
the  Government.  Large  central  kitchens  all 
over  London  are  serving  good,  nourishing 
meals  at  prices  all  m<n  can  afford  to  pay. 

Democracy  is  Interested  in  what  people  eat 
and  how  they  are  housed  and  whether  they 
are  sick  or  well,  miserable  or  happy. 

This,  too,  has  contributed  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  morale  of  a  people  harassed  by 
the  danger  of  Invasloa  by  a  foreign  foe. 

It  all  goes  to  prove  how  devotedly  the 
people  win  protect  and  how  courageously 
they  will  defend  democracy  when  democracy 
locks  after  their  well-being. 

I'm  glad  America  ctdn't  wait  until  enemy 
t>ombers  droned  overliead  every  night  before 
taking  stock  of  some  of  the  all-important 
details  of  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

I'm  glad  we  started,  back  there  In  1933.  to 
get  serious  about  unemployment  and  old 
people  in  poorhousfs  and  farmers  losing 
their  land,  and  working  men  their  jobs,  and 
Investors  their  money 

I'm  glad  we  had  in  this  country  a  political 
party  with  the  vitality  and  drive  to  organize 
th-  dynamics  of  demccracy  and  direct  them 
against  the  forces  wtlch  threatened  to  snuff 
out  the  flame  of  freedom  for  Americans. 


I'm  glad  we  had  cltlwns  who  could  respond 
immediately  and  effecUvely  to  a  crisis  In  the 
life  of  democratic  man  by  strengthening  and 
extending  his  democracy  and  thereby  making 
him  stronger  in  every  way. 

And  today,  as  democratic  man  the  world 
over  is  facing  an  even  graver  crista,  let  us 
meet  It  in  America  by  responding  In  the  same 
^jray — by  securing  and  extending  the  demo- 
cratic process,  making  it  a  living,  driving 
force  in  the  lives  of  the  people  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  Invented. 

In  1933  when  the  political  heirs  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  became  charged  with  responsibility 
for  the  Nation's  destiny,  our  democracy  faced 
a  crisis,  in  many  respects  as  acute  as  the  one 
we  face  today.  The  blind  fury  of  unbridled 
economic  forces  had  wrought  such  havoc  as 
we  had  never  before  known  In  our  century 
and  a  half  of  national  life.  There  were,  at 
that  time,  close  to  45,000.000  hungry  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Hungry  men  do  not  make  good  citizens. 
They  began  to  carry  shotguns  to  foreclo- 
sure sales.     They  took  ropes  to  court  houses 
to  hang  the  judges. 

There  were  food  riots  and  hunger  marches. 

The  ominous  rumble  of  social  unrest  could 

be  heard  in  cities  and  villages  from  Maine  to 

California.    Subversive  talk  was  whispered  on 

every  side. 

Men  were  losing  faith  in  a  democracy  that 
stood    idle    and    helpless    while    the    people 
perished.     Only  a  spark  was  needed  to  stir 
the  smoldering  passions  of  starving  and  bitter 
men  Into  the  flame  of  revolution. 
You  know  the  rest  of  the  story. 
It  is  one  of  the  stirring  pages  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nation  and  the  Democratic  Party. 
With  what  fearless  energy  did  the  people's 
government  give  direction  to  the  stream  of 
events  dtirlng  the  frantic  weeks  and  months 
that  ensued.     Unprecedented  problems  were 
met     with     unprecedented     solutions.    Fear 
gave  way  to  hope  and  hope.  In  turn,  to  con- 
fidence.    The  people  regained  their  faith  in 
liberal   government.     Once   again,  the   com- 
mon man  held  high  his  head  and  the  mirac- 
ulous powers  of  democracy   were  unleashed. 
And  once  more  ordinary  men  began  to  ac- 
complish   the    most    extraordinary    achieve- 
ments. 

The  thing  was  done.  The  crisis  met.  The 
party  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  had  guided 
the  Nation  safely  through  a  storm  that  had 
threatened  to  shake  it  to  lU  foundations. 

What  our  party  has  done  before.  It  can  do 
again. 
We  know  not  what  the  future  may  hold. 
No  eye  can  penetrate  the  mist. 
But  one  thing  we  know. 
Secure  and  unyielding  In  the  faith  of  our 
fathers.    America    faces   the   angry    and   evil 
forces  which  throb  up  and  down  the  world, 
with  a  steadfast  courage  and  a  united  will. 
We  are  not  afraid. 


Record.  I  Include  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  me  by  Prank  R.  McOrath. 
president  of  the  United  Shoe  Workers  of 
America : 

UNTRO   Shoe   WosKxaa   or 

AMcaicA  or  thx  C.  I.  C. 

Washingtcn.  D.  C  April  22.  1941. 
The  Honorable  James  J   HxmanAH, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dbak  Sm:  I  am  a  registered  Democrat,  living 
at  429  Bergen  Street.  Brooklyn.  In  your  dis- 
trict. 

Once  again,  in  an  effort  to  prevent  trade- 
union  activity.  Congressman  MArra*  Dna  has 
published  a  list  of  alleged  Communists  who 
are  active  In  the  leadership  of  various  C  I.  O. 
unions. 

In  a  list  he  Included  March  81  In  the 
Congressional  Record  there  appears  my 
name  He  also  included  Frank  ParreJl.  of 
New  York,  and  Powers  Hapgood.  as  members 
of  this  organization. 

No  one  of  the  three  that  he  Included  as 
members  of  this  organization  at  any  time 
have  had  any  request  for  any  information  or 
to  appear  before  his  committee.  Thus,  once 
again,  he  has  perverted  traditional  rights 
guaranteed  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
accvised  to  have  an  opportunity  to  defend 
themselves  or  meet  their  accusers. 

That  he  L»red  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that 
he  included  Powers  Hapgood  as  a  member  of 
the  United  Shoe  Workers  of  America  of  the 
C.  I.  O .  though  he  has  not  been  connected 
with  this  organization  since  January  20.  1940. 
I  have  known  Frank  Farrell  as  an  ardent, 
sincere  trade-unionist  who  has  devoted  hi* 
life  and  energies  to  the  cause  of  the  under- 
paid workmen.  Frank  has  been  known  to  me 
for  about  10  years,  and  never  once  in  all  my 
acquaintance  with  him  has  any  action  or 
sutement  'vhlch  he  has  made  led  me  to  ques- 
tion the  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  on  the  part  of  Frank  Farrell. 

As  for  myself,  1  am  not  and  never  have  been 
a  card-holding  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  or  a  fellow  traveler,  nor  have  I  followed 
the  Communist  Party  line  by  supporting  the 
Communist  Party's  front  organiaatlons  or  In 
any  other  way.  I  am  opposed  to  dictator- 
ships and  to  those  who  condone  their  aggres- 
sion. The  only  principles  I  follow  are  the 
principles  of  this  country;  tie  only  organiza- 
tions I  have  supported  t  re  the  trade-union 
organizations  of  the  American  workers. 

In  all  fairness  to  me,  I  feel  you  should  placr 
this  letter  In  the  Congressional  Recoro. 
Respectfully  yours. 
Untted  Shoe  Workers  or  America,  C,  1.  O, 
Frank  R.  McGrath.  Prexident. 


Leadertbip  of  C.  I.  0.  UnioBS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  22.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  FRANK  R.  McGRATH 


Qoestions  and  Answers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FOSTER  STEARNS 

or   NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 


Mr.  HEFFERNAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Tuesday.  April  22, 1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshu-e. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the 


i 
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following    article    from    the    Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  April  21,  1941: 
I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  April 
21.  1941) 

gU£STIONS   AND   ANSWERS 

(By  Roscoe  Drummcnd) 

A  young  mldwestern  professor  of  govern- 
ment called  at  the  office  last  week.  Talcing  a 
busman's  holiday  from  his  duties  en  the 
campus,  he  was  making  the  rounds  of  a  num- 
ber of  newspaper  bureaus  In  the  Nation's 
Capital.  He  was  asking  correspwndents  the 
questions  which,  he  said,  were  most  frequent- 
ly asked  him  by  his  friends,  by  his  colleagues, 
and  his  students. 

Now.  frankly,  a  correspondent— at  least  a 
Washington  correspondent — likes  nothing 
better  ihan  to  be  questioned.  He  likes  to  be 
asked  questions  by  hla  visitors  and  by  his 
readers.  Almost  invariably — not  always,  to 
be  strictly  honest— he  would  rather  discuss 
what  his  readers  want  to  know  than  what  he 
thinks  they  ought  to  know. 

This  young  professor's  queries  were  not  a 
scholar's  questions:  they  were  an  Intelligent 
layman's  questions — and  all  the  better  for  It. 
He  touched  on  matters  which  for  the  most 
part,  have  been  covered  In  these  messages. 
but  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  no  doubt 
confirming  or  checking  his  own  conclusions. 
It  was  evident  that  Washington  writers  often 
take  too  much  for  granted,  should  be  carelul 
to  relate  day-to-day  developments  to  basic 
trends  and  to  write  with  as  much  directness 
and  simplicity  as  one  puts  into  conversation. 

"Is  the  United  States  nearer  war  today  than 
2  months  or  6  months  ago?" 

That  was  his  first  question.  He  meant,  of 
coxirse.  active  military  belligerency.  The  an- 
swer is,  "Yes-"'  With  the  pas-sage  of  the  L?nd- 
Lease  Act  the  United  States  discarded  the 
letter,  spirit,  and  substance  of  neutrality.  It 
Is  today  a  nonbelligerent  ally  of  the  defend- 
ing democracies. 

In  fact,  it  is  only  technically  accurate  to 
say  that  the  United  States  is  a  nonbelligerent 
ally.  Actually,  the  United  States  Is  an  Indus- 
trially belligerent  ally  and  Is  literally  flghting 
the  Nazis  with  its  factories  and  its  finance. 
The  only  reason  Germany  doesn't  make  war 
on  America  is  that  she  doesn't  want  America 
fighting  her  with  anything  more  than  she  is 
using  already. 

The  United  States  is  nearer  the  war  be- 
cause the  war  is  nearer  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Churchill  recently  warned,  and  accurately, 
that^  the  battle  of  the  Atlantic  was  moving 
west^rard  That  battle  of  the  Atlantic  may 
well  be  the  decisive  battle  of  this  war.  It 
win  determine  whether  American  aid  shall 
reach  the  British  shores.  Unless  It  does.  Brit- 
ain, every  British  and  American  authority 
agrees,  cannot  prevail.  Because  Britain's  sur- 
vival Is  more  acutely  at  stake  than  at  any 
previous  time,  the  United  States  Is  nearer 
the  war. 

"Is  President  Roosevelt  deliberately  trying 
to  put  th?  United  States  into  the  war?" 

The  answer  I  gave  was  an  unqualiflrd.  "No" 
and  this  was  the  reply  which  my  questioner 
received  from  other  correspondents 

The  basis  of  the  President's  guiding  policy 
Is  that  he  is  trying  to  avert  the  crisis  which 
would  make  war  for  the  United  States  vir- 
tually inevitable.  That  crisis  Is  Hit'.er  dom- 
Ituitlon  of  Europe,  the  United  Kingdom. 
Africa,  and  Asia.  To  forestall  this  fate,  in 
which  free  America  would  be  seeking  to  live 
and  breathe  in  a  world  suffocated  by  tyranny. 
the  President  is  acting  to  give  total,  maxi- 
mum, all-out.  immediate,  urgent,  and  un- 
stinting aid  to  Britain. 

Even  in  the  circumstances,  war  may  con- 
front the  United  States  as  a  wiser  alterna- 
tive than  a  Nazi-dominated  world,  but  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  the  President  has  been 
seeking  to  make  (mrtlclpation  unnecessary. 

Opponents  of  the  lend-lease  bill,  many  of 
them  affirming  their  support  of  the  objective 
of  aid  to  Britain,  have  argued  that  this 
measure  was  but  a  preclude  to  conveys,  ac- 


cused Mr.  Roosevelt  of  urging  one  step  and 
holding  the  next  in  the  background. 

Convoys  may  well  prove  to  be  the  crucial 
issue  on  which  America  will  determine  its 
role  in  the  war.  but  the  critical  need  of  con- 
voys does  not  spring  from  the  method  of  aid- 
ing Britain  through  the  lend-lease  bill;  it 
springs  from  the  very  policy  of  aiding  Britain 
at  all.  which  even  critics  of  the  bill  embrace. 

Aid  to  Britain  which  doesn't  reach  Britain 
Is  no  aid  at  all.  That  is  the  reason  the  issue 
of  convoys  arises,  not  because  the  President 
has  willed  it.  That  is  why  the  battle  of  the 
Atlantic  is  decisive. 

"Can  Britain  win?  What  does  Washington 
honestly  think?" 

There  is  no  casual  optimism.  There  are 
dark  moments  when  doubts  arise.  But  what 
appears  to  be  the  most  careful,  informed, 
and  realistic  Judgment  Is  this: 

The  present  unshakable,  unshatterable  mo- 
rale of  the  British  people  is  the  most  power- 
ful single  factor  Insuring  Britain's  survival. 
But  that  will  not  be  enough.  Britain  will 
only  be  in  a  position  to  prevail  when  Amer- 
ican industrial  power  can  give  Britain  air 
dominance  and  sea  dominance. 

But  production  will  not  be  enough,  and 
this  is  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

Every  naval  or  military  authority  I  have 
talked  with  is  convinced  that  Britain  cannot 
win  the  war  without  the  assistance  of  the 
American  Navy  in  the  North  Atlantic  nor 
obtain  American  war  materials  without  the 
aid  of  the  American  Navy. 

In  a  word,  the  most  candid  and  Informed 
opinion  in  Washington  is  that  Britain  can 
win  only  with  American  planes  and  Ameri- 
can arms  in  unlimited  volume  and  that  these 
supplies  can  only  reach  Britain  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  American  Navy  in  one  form  or 
another.  How  the  Navy  shall  render  that  aid 
is  the  crux  of  America's  role  in  the  war.  How 
America  decides  this  question  will  very  likely 
decide  the  war  itself. 


Free  Postage  for  Soldiers,  Sailors,  and 
Marines 


EXTENSION  OP  REI^IARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 

OF  NEW   YOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  22, 1941 


Mr.  HEFFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recosd,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  I  have 
been  approached  by  many  of  my  con- 
stituents who  have  complained  that  they 
get  very  little  mail  from  the  boys  in  the 
service.  I  have  made  a  study  of  this 
situation  and  find  that  there  is  a  greater 
contributing  factor  for  such  neglect  than 
mere  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  en- 
listed men  in  the  service  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps. 

I  find  that  the  small  amount  of  pay 
received  by  the  enlisted  men  leaves  them 
very  little  money  for  postage,  which  is 
of  course.  3  cents  per  letter.  I  under- 
stand that  bills  have  already  been  intro- 
duced at  this  session  of  Congress  to  grant 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  the  privi- 
lege of  free  postage,  and  I  will  support 
such  legislation. 

We  all  realized  that  cur  Government, 
through  its  various  legislative  and  execu- 
tive agencies,  is  doing  everything  possible 
to  make  the  men  in  the  service  physically 


comfortable,  leaving  nothing  undone  to- 
ward that  end.  I  am  mindful  that  the 
social-welfare  agencies  have  been  doing, 
and  will  continue  to  do,  all  that  is  pos- 
sible along  social  lines,  taking  in  the  mat- 
ters of  entertainment  and  recreation  to 
keep  the  men  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  any  ex- 
tent, however,  to  make  it  easier  for  the 
soldiers  from  a  monetary  point  of  view 
to  write  more  often,  and  I  feel  that  cur 
Government  should  make  a  contribution 
to  the  men  in  the  service  of  franked 
mail,  or  in  other  words,  free  postage. 
Such  action  would  go  far  toward  increas- 
ing the  number  of  letters  that  would  be 
sent  home  to  the  dear  and  loved  ones  of 
these  men  who  are  very  much  concerned 
as  to  their  well-being  and  health. 

Some  may  say  that  putting  such  legis- 
lation into  effect  will  cause  a  large  ex- 
pense to  the  Government,  but  the  entire 
cost  of  furnishing  the  soldiers  with  free 
mail  will  be  no  more  than  the  cost  of  a 
small  battleship.  This  matter  of  postage 
is  something  that  cannot  be  passed  over 
lightly.  We  should  make  it  easier  for  men 
in  the  service  and  give  them  the  incentive 
to  write  often.  A  happy  and  contented 
soldier  is  one  who  will  defend  his  country 
even  if  it  means  his  life. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  parents  and  loved  ones  of  these  men 
are  much  concerned  with  how  their  loved 
ones  are.  and  certainly  we  who  are  mem- 
bers of  this  great  legislative  body  should 
think  of  the  families  of  these  men  as  well 
as  the  men  themselves. 

Proper  housing,  proper  food,  proper 
equipment,  proper  supervision,  and  proper 
health  facilities  are  all  definitely  impor- 
tant in  their  respective  places.  Letter 
writing  and  the  inducement  for  writing 
on  the  part  of  these  men  who  are  far  from 
home  must  be  given  a  place  as  important 
as  the  matters  referred  to.  We  owe  it  to 
those  unselfish  citizens  who  are  proud  to 
have  their  husbands  and  sons  engaged  in 
a  vital  part  of  our  national  defense. 

I  know  that  the  bills  introduced  to  solve 
the  service  men's  postage  and  mailing 
problems  will  be  favorably  received  by  the 
men  in  the  service  and  their  families  at 
home.  I  trust  they  will  be  equally  well 
received  by  the  Congress. 


More  Taxes,  Less  Waste 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  22. 1941 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
people  are  faced  with  the  imposition  of 
taxes  which  are  heavier  than  they  have 
heretofore  known.  The  spending  of  vast 
sums  in  the  past  and  before  we  stated  our 
national -defense  program  created  a  debt 
of  approximately  $45,000,000,000,  which 
was  the  largest  debt  our  country  has 
ever  known.  Large  amounts  of  that 
money,  expended  before  we  began  our 
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defense  program,  was  squandered  and 
wasted.  The  President  launched  upon  a 
piogram  of  spending  when  he  assumed 
office,  and  that  policy  has  continued 
throughout  his  administration.  He  did 
not  consider  that  the  proverbial  rainy 
day  would  come. 

But  that  day  did  come,  and  when  the 
Treasury  is  bare,  we  are  faced  with  the 
very  great  necessity  of  developing  our 
national  defense  in  order  that  we  may 
defend  ourselves  in  case  of  an  attack. 
The  huge  sums  which   have  been   ap- 
propriated for  our  national-defense  pro- 
gram have  created  an  enormous  debt  and 
this  debt  must  be  paid  by  our  people. 
Therefore,  we  find  that  there  is  a  neces- 
sity to  impose  taxes  upon  the  people 
which  are   higher   than   we   have   ever 
known.    I  am  confident  our  people  will 
fully  realize  that  "pay  day  has  come" 
when  they  have  these  tax  burdens  to 
bear.    They  will  realize   that   they   are 
starting  to  pay  for  the  folly  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration,  which  has  been  the 
most  spendthrift  administration  this  Na- 
tion has  experienced.    It  is  a  sad  future 
for  the  children  of  our  country,  and  it  is 
a  sad  moment  when  v;e  reflect  upon  the 
startling  waste  of  much  of  the  money 
which  was  spent  and  which  created  this 
very  dim  future  for  the  children  of  our 
Nation.    It  is  high  time  for  this  Roose- 
velt administration  to  about  face  and  to 
cease  the  plan  of  foolish  spending  of 
money;  every  nonessential  plan  of  spend- 
ing money  should  be  eliminated,  and  we 
should  proceed  with  the  development  of 
our  national-defense  program.    We  have 
reached  the  point  at  which  every  group 
In  our  country  should  forget  about  sub- 
sidies and  think  of  our  national  defense. 
The  spending  of  money,  today,  should  be 
limited  to  the  preparation  of  our  pro- 
gram of  defense  in  order  that  we  may 
defend  our  people,  our  institutions,  and 
our  country  in  the  event  we  are  attacked. 
Mr.   Speaker,   when   we   consider   the 
weighty  question  of  imposing  more  taxes 
upon  our  people,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
the  people  will  be  able  to  pay  those  pro- 
posed taxes,  we  must  consider  the  waste 
of  money  which  has  developed  in  our  de- 
fense   preparations.     For    every    dollar 
which  is  spent,  the  administration  now  in 
power  should  see  that  we  receive  $1  in 
value.   The  great  waste  of  money  has  been 
observed  in  almost  every  department  of 
government,   and   this   waste  has   been 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  President 
and  his  agencies,  but  nothing  has  been 
done  about  it.   The  waste  of  money  in  the 
construction  of  camps,  for  equipment  and 
supplies  and  war  material  has  been  dis- 
covered, but  no  action  is  taken.    New  and 
novel   projects  have  been  proposed   by 
this  administration  which  will  cause  the 
expenditure  of  huge  sums  of  money  and 
which  will  not  be  helpful  to  our  defense 
program.     The  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
project,  which  the  administration  now 
proposes,  will  cost  untold  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  it  will  not  aid  our  national- 
defense  program.     This,  as  well  as  all 
other  proposals  which  are  not  strictly 
within  the  realm  of  our  defense  program, 
should  be  defeated.   We  have  one  goal— 
that  goal  is  our  national  defense.     Let 
us  meet  the  challenge;  and  let  us  stop  the 
waste  and  the  foolish  spending  of  money 
before  the  crisis  comes. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  and  to  Include 
therein  a  very  timely  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Indianapolis  Star,  of  In- 
dianapolis, Ind..  on  the  19th  day  of  April 
1941,  which  editorial  follows: 

MORE   TAXES,   LESS   WASTE 

Much  as  the  people  dislike  heavy  taxes. 
American  common  sense  will  applaud  the 
proposal  to  add  $3,500,000,000  to  the  sum  to 
be  levied  In  the  next  fiscal  year.  Even  that 
vast  addition  to  the  total  that  is  being  raised 
will  be  only  two-thirds  the  Government  esti- 
mates of  its  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1.  It  is  essential,  however, 
that  as  much  as  possible  be  raised  In  taxes 
and  as  little  as  possible  be  obtained  by  bor- 
rowing. The  credit  of  the  Nation  must  be 
maintained  and  that  cannot  be  expected  if 
we  continue,  as  in  the  last  few  years,  borrow- 
ing billions  with  little  apparent  thought  oJ 
the  day  of  reckoning. 

No  definite  announcement  has  been  made 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  additional  bil- 
lions will  be  collected,  but  everyone  will  have 
to  pay  a  part.  The  unfortunate  feature  in 
such  cases  Is  that  those  In  the  lowest -Income 
brackets  are  hit  hardest.  In  proportion  to 
ability  to  pay.  They  may  not  have  to  make 
an  income-tax  return,  but  they  pay  Just  the 
same.  If  the  $3,500,000,000  were  to  be  dis- 
tributed on  a  per-caplta  basis,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  the  country  would  pay 
approximately  $27.  which  would  be  In  addi- 
tion to  all  money  now  contributed. 

The  citizens  of  this  country  who  are  called 
on  to  put  up  an  extra  $3,500,000,000  because 
of  the  preparedness  and  defense  emergency 
should  Insist  in  no  uncertain  way  that  every 
cent  possible  be  saved  on  nonmllltary  ex- 
penditures. Along  with  the  proposal  to  sad- 
dle an  extra  $3,500,000,000  there  has  been 
no  evidence  of  any  dispoeition  anywhere  along 
the  line  to  cut  down  on  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions appropriated  annually  for  a  long  list 
of  Items  that  are  still  In  the  experimental 
stage  or  were  inaugvu-ated-to  get  the  country 
through  the  depression  emergency. 

The  taxpayer  will  do  his  part  patriotically 
for  what  Is  necessary.  He  should  not  be 
called  on  to  finance  nonessentials.  There  Is, 
for  example,  the  proposal  to  spend  hundreds 
of  millions  on  the  St.  Lawrence  power  proj- 
ect, along  with  other  hundreds  of  millions 
on  a  Florida  canal,  an  Arkansas  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  a  Columbia  River  undertaking. 
This  is  no  time  even  to  talk  about  such  ex- 
penditures. The  taxpayer  is  Justified  in  los- 
ing patience  with  those  who  refuse  to  econo- 
mize where  economy  is  needed.  The  voters 
should  see  to  it  that  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  would  vote  $1,000,000,000  for  water- 
way and  power  projects,  or  Is  not  for  economy 
on  nonmllltary  Items,  is  not  returned  to 
Washington. 
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Mr.  LYNCH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  herein 


an  address  delivered  by  me  at  the  annual 
communion  breakfast  of  the  Holy  Name 
Society  of  the  United  States  Customs 
Employees  at  tlie  Hotel  Astor,  New  York 
City.  Sunday.  April  6.  1941: 

I  consider  it  a  great  honor  and  distinction 
to  be  invited  to  address  the  members  of  the 
Customs  Service  at  your  annual  communion 
breakfast.  No  other  organization  ha«  a  bibli- 
cal background  such  as  yours,  for  it  la  re- 
cited In  the  New  Teetament  that  our  Lord 
called  Matthew  from  "the  receipt  of  customs.** 
Matthew  was  the  first  customs  guard  that 
history  records,  and  afterward  apparently  re- 
ceived the  O.  K.  of  his  county  leader  and  was 
made  collector  of  the  port  In  the  Sea  of 
Gallllee. 

From  that  time  on  we  have  had  the  Ux 
gatherers  with  us.  Saint  Paul,  who  was 
something  cf  a  warrior  in  hU  day.  was  also  • 
diplomat,  because  he  advised  the  Romans  to 
"render  custom  where  custom  Is  due."  which 
Isn't  bad  advice  even  today.  Our  Customs 
Service  wants  what  Is  right  and  correct.  It 
wants  no  more,  but  try  to  get  it  to  accept 
less.  Be  It  said,  however,  that  It  is  the  only 
known  service  In  government  that  wUl  volun- 
tarily notify  you  and  refund  any  amount 
which  you  have  paid  In  excess,  without  any 
claim  being  made,  which  In  Itself  Is  no  mean 
distinction. 

Your  Service  has  been  in  existence  In  this 
country  for  152  years.  On  June  1.  1789. 
George  Washington,  as  first  President  of  the 
United  States,  signed  the  first  piece  of  legis- 
lation of  the  First  Congress.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  first  filibuster  took  place  imme- 
diately thereafter,  but  suffice  to  say  that  It 
wasn't  until  July  31.  1789.  that  President 
Washington  signed  the  second  law  of  the 
First  Congress,  which  had  to  do  with  the 
creation  of  the  Customs  Service,  and  lo  and 
behold,  the  boys  went  to  work  the  next  day 
without  having  to  give  a  thought  to  civil- 
service  examinations.  From  that  day  to  this 
the  United  States  Customs  Service,  whose 
unwritten  motto  Is.  "Efflclency  In  service, 
loyalty  to  the  Service,  and  courtesy  to  the 
public,"  has  developed  a  personnel  that  Is 
second  to  none  In  importance  as  an  Investi- 
gating and  policing  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  nucleus  of  our  source  of 
revenue. 

In  the  century  and  a  half  existence  of  the 
Customs  Service,  vast  changes  have  come 
over  the  world,  but  happily  enough,  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  Government 
have  remained  for  the  most  part  Immutable. 
Within  that  time  the  fiag  of  every  other 
country  In  the  world  has  changed,  but  there 
has  been  no  change  In  our  fiag.  except  that 
more  stars  have  appeared  In  the  firmament. 
Though  our  fiag  and  fundamental  principles 
of  government  have  remained  unchanged, 
our  country,  under  our  democratic  form  of 
government,  has  not  failed  to  progress.  Its 
forests  fell  before  the  onward  sweep  of  civi- 
lization; Its  great  prairies  became  the  agri- 
cultural center  of  the  world:  Its  mountains 
yielded  their  ores  so  that  cities  of  steel  aid 
iron  might  be  built  and  to  our  shores  came 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  Immigrants 
seeking  a  haven  from  religious  persecution 
m  their  homelands,  or  looking  forward  with 
longing  eyes  to  a  land  where  they  might  give 
to  their  children  advantages  which  they 
themselves  had  never  enjoyed. 

So  the  cycle  of  time  went  on,  and  our  de- 
mocracy founded  upon  the  principles  enun- 
ciated first  by  the  Jesuit  Cardinal  Bellarmlne 
and  vitalized  and  Immortalized  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  that  "all  men  are  created  equal" 
and  that  "government  derives  Its  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  became 
the  greatest  country  In  the  world. 

Devoted  to  p>eace.  Isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  vast  oceans  on  oxir  east  and 
west,  our  country  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  quarter  was  able  to  keep  free  from  the 
wars  of  Europe.    But  the  progress  tbat  bad 
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been  ours  and  the  Invention*  of  our  aclen- 
tl«t«.  brought  us  nearer  to  the  Old  World  and 
to  the  war»  that  have  Boourged  Burope 
through  the  centuries. 

Where  153  yeara  ago  the  Atlantic  was 
sailed  m  a  month,  today  It  is  spanned  In 
hours:  the  word  spoken  today  In  Mew  York 
la  Instantaneously  wafted  over  the  air  waves 
to  Berlin.  Paris.  Rome,  or  London;  under- 
sea boats,  which  once  existed  only  In  the 
ImaglnaUon  of  Jules  Verne  In  Twenty 
Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea.  today  are 
pirates  of  the  deep  that  strike  In  the  dark- 
IMM  of  the  night  and  send  their  victims 
to  watery  graves  without  a  warning;  the 
akles.  where  God  had  placed  the  sun  to  warm 
the  earth  and  the  clouds  whence  came  the 
ram  and  the  stars  to  guide  the  mariners  at 
sea.  are  now  filled  by  man-made  machines 
that  hurl  their  thunderbolts  of  death  and  de- 
struction at  fellow  men  upon  the  earth  be- 
neath. 

It  la  in  such  a  world  we  are  living  today. 
Catholic   men.     It   Is  in  such  a  world  that 
the  Catholics  of  America  must  realize  that 
if  they  are  to  survive  they  must  prepare  to 
defend   themselves   and   the   country   which 
they    love.    All    Americans.    Catholic.    Prot- 
estant. Jew.  or  nonbellever.  must  unite  and 
be  ready  to  defend  those  principles  which 
the  fathers  of  our  coimuy  called  self-evi- 
dent, that  "aU  men  are  created  equal"  and 
••government    derives    Its    Just    powers    from 
the   consent    of    the    governed."     The   prin- 
ciples of  American  democracy  are   Irrecon- 
cilably opposed  to  the  tenets  of  the  totali- 
tarian governments   of   the  world,  whether 
those   teneU  be  disguised   In   the   cloak    of 
nazi-lam  of  Germany,  fascism  of  Italy,  com- 
munism   of    Russia,    or    the    militarism    of 
Japan.     Let  me  make  this  observation— that 
the  sooner  we  put  Into  concentration  camps 
those  in  our  country  who  would  destroy  our 
democratic   form   of    government   and    foist 
upon   us  the   totalitarian  system  of  Hitler, 
llusaollnl,  or  Stalin,  the  better  off  we  will 
be.    And   don't    forget    that   only    about    3 
years  ago  the  pink  Board  of  Education  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  which  today  U  paler, 
more  through  fear  of  public  opinion  than 
conviction,    refused   to   prohibit  the  use  of 
publlc-echool  buildings  for  meetings  of  the 
Communists.     The  communistic  groups  still 
may    hold    their    meetings    In    our    public 
schools,  but  the  Board  of  Education  doesn't 
look  upon  them  with  such  favor  today,  hot 
because  the  Board  of  Education  loves  Amer- 
ica more  than  It  did  3  years  ago.  but.  In  my 
opinion,   because   It   loves   SUlln   less  since 
he  became  a  partner  of  Hitler  and  Musso- 
lini. 

Catholic  men.  America  needs  you  today — 
needs  you  more,  perhaps,  than  ever  In  her 
history.  She  nee<ls  you  because  you  are 
Catholic  men;  she  needs  you  because  she 
knows  that  you  are  members  of  that  church 
which  has  been  preaching  like  a  'voice  cry- 
ing In  the  wilderness' '  against  the  deification 
of  the  state;  she  nee<ls  you  because,  as  you 
are  Catholic  men.  you  believe  that  "all  men 
are  created  equal*  and  "government  derives 
Its  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned"— that  is  true  Catholicism  and  true 
Americanism.  It  was  Cardinal  Bellarmtne. 
the  Jesuit,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  free 
thinker,  who  rightly  Interpreted  the  words  of 
Christ.  'Go  forth  and  teach  all  men  "  He 
dldnt  say  to  teach  only  Aryans.  He  said 
"all  men"  Ycu  will  remember  that  question 
In  the  catechism  the  good  nun  would  ask 
when  ycu  first  went  to  school.  "Why  did  Gcd 
create  me?" — and  your  answer,  "Gcd  created 
me  to  know  Him.  to  love  Him.  and  to  serve 
Him  In  this  life  and  to  be  happy  with  Him 
forever  In  the  next."  It  made  no  difference 
whether  prince  or  pauper,  white  or  black,  the 
answer  was  the  same — and  before  God  they 
are  the  same.  If  all  men  are  created  equal, 
then  their  rights  are  equal  and  king,  dictator, 
or  government  has  no  mere  power  than  the 
people  they  govern  give  to  them. 


To  preach  such  doctrine  in  the  totalitarian 
countries  of  the  world  Is  treason,  yet  those 
are  the  principles  of  democracy,  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  cur  great  coxintry  has  been 
built.  Those  are  the  principles  that  the 
great  President  of  the  United  States.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  has  proclaimed  in  his  denuncia- 
tion of  the  aggressor  nations  of  the  world, 
which  have  ruthlessly  disregarded  the  in- 
alienable right  of  the  peoples  of  small  nations 
to  be  ruled  by  the  government  of  their  choice. 
There  are  some  Americans  who  are  afraid 
to  proclaim  these  principles,  but.  thank  God. 
there  Is  one  who  fearlessly  and  defiantly 
hurls  back  the  challenge  of  totalitarianism; 
there  Is  one  who  is  unafraid  to  proclaim  his 
belief  In  American  principles  of  democracy, 
and  he  Is  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Around  him  In  this  hour  of  crisis,  let  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  polit- 
ical affiliation,  rally.  Let  us  show  to  the 
world  that  we  are  In  truth  "one  Nation,  in- 
divisible, with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 
■nie  more  united  we  are  In  our  common  pur- 
pose of  defense,  the  more  distant  will  the 
threat  of  war  become. 

America  is  unused  to  privation,  but  today, 
though  at  peace,  we  are  in  the  shadow  of 
war  and  America  now  calls  for  sacrifice  In  the 
real  hope  and  expectation  that  the  sacrifices 
that  are  made  now  will  be  the  means  of  pre- 
venting greater  sacrifices  In  the  future. 

I  recall  when  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress 
had  the  selective-service  and  training  bill  un- 
der discussion,  the  letters  I  received.  Many 
of  the  writers  couldn't  see  the  need  of  prep- 
aration: many  of  them,  unwilling  to  make 
sacrifices  themselves,  suggested  that  our  mil- 
itary and  naval  services  be  recruited  from  the 
unemployed,  but  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  declared,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that 
"all  men  are  created  equal";  that  they  have 
equal  rights  and.  by  the  same  token,  they  have 
equal  responsibilities  for  the  preservation  of 
those  rights  and.  in  the  American  way,  the 
youth  of  our  country  are  responding  to  the 
call. 

I  well  remember  when  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  had,  only  a  few  months  ago,  under 
consideration  the  lend-lease  bill.  I  received 
letters  expressing  opposition  to  It;   and  the 
majority  of  those  who  then  wrote  were  the 
same  people  who  had  opposed  the  military 
training  of  our  youths.     They  charged  Con- 
gress with  alxllcating  its  power;  they  accused 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  seeking 
to  become  a  dictator;  they  had  deafened  their 
ears  to  words  of  reason,  closed  their  eyes  to 
the  events  of  the   time,   blacked-out   their 
minds  to  the  cold,  hard  facts  that  confronted 
us  and  filled  their  hearts  with  Old  World 
hate  rather  than  with  love  of  the  country 
that  had  given  them  succor  when  they  were 
In   need,  homes  when  they  were   homeless. 
and  the  protection  of  our  democratic  Gov- 
ernment, which  guaranteed  to  them  and  to 
their  posterity  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  freedom  to  worship  their  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience. 
Sacrifices  must  be  made,  not  only,  however. 
by  the  flower  of  our  American  youth,  who 
have  given  up  their  homes,  their  Jobs.  and. 
perhaps,  their  careers  to  wear  the  uniform  of 
their   country,  but  sacrlflce  must  be  made 
both  by  capital  and  labor,  so  that  our  boys 
In  the  camps  and  on  the  seas  may  get  the 
things  they  need  and  that  the  flow  of  mate- 
rials might  continue  uninterruptedly  to  those 
countries  that  are  fighting  the  aggressor  na- 
tions of  the  world,  so  that  the  war  may  be 
kept  from  the  Western  Hemisphere.    This  is 
no  time  for  a  war  In  the  United  States  be- 
tween capital  and  labor.     It  might  be  well  for 
the  captains  of  industry  to  realize  that  there 
are  to  be  no  exorbitant  war  profits,  and  It 
might  be  well  for  the  leaders  of  labor  to  real- 
ize that  the  American  people  are  beginning 
to  lose  patience  with  strikes  that  halt  pro- 
duction in  essential  defense  Industries.    It  Is 
time  for  indiistry  to  sit  down  with  labor  at  the 
conference  table  and  to  determine,  not  what 


is  most  advanUgeous  to  capital  and  what  la 
most  advantageous  to  labor,  but  what  is  best 
for  the  United  States  of  America.  The  Amer- 
ican people  want  to  be  fair  to  both  capital 
and  labor;  Congress  wants  to  be  fair  to  capi- 
tal and  labor;  but  the  American  people  and 
Congress  want  capital  and  labor  to  be  fair  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Iwys  who  are  In 
service.  There  Is  no  captain  or  group  of  cap- 
tains of  Industry  bigger  than  the  United 
States  Government;  there  is  no  labor  chief  or 
group  of  labor  chiefs  bigger  than  the  United 
States  Government.  I  have  faith  in  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  businessmen  in  this  country; 
I  have  faith  In  the  patriotism  of  labor  in  this 
country:  and  I  feel  that  neither  will  let  their 
country  down  in  these  dark  days.  I  feel  that 
the  common  sense  of  both,  the  love  of  coun- 
try of  both,  will  cause  them  to  settle  down  and 
resolve  their  disputes  In  an  amicable  way, 
without  the  stoppage  of  production,  and  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheels  of  Industry  so 
that  the  fiag  of  our  country  might  continue 
to  fly  over  a  peaceful  and  llberty-lovlng 
people. 

liemocracy  cannot  fall  when  we  have  the 
will  to  make  it  prevail.  And  the  American 
people  have  not  only  the  w^lll.  but  the  forti- 
tude and  determination,  that  It  shall  prevail. 
No  Hitler.  Mussolini,  or  Stalin  can  ever 
change  that  determination;  no  totalitarian 
state  will  ever  arise  upon  the  ashes  of  our 
democratic  Institutions:  our  children  will 
never  be  regimented  slaves  of  the  state,  but 
the  sacrifices  that  are  made  today  by  our 
youth,  by  capital  and  by  labor,  and  by  all 
Americans,  will  toughen  the  fiber,  steel  the 
heart,  and  discipline  the  mind  of  America,  so 
that,  united  behind  ova  President,  the  United 
States  of  America  will  proclaim  to  the  world, 
either  in  the  sunlight  of  peace,  or  the  shadows 
of  danger,  or  the  darkness  of  war.  that  "all 
men  are  created  equal"  and  that  "government 
derives  its  Jiist  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed." 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHAPEL  HELL 
(N.  C.)   WEEKLY 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Chapel  Hill  Weekly, 
of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  commenting  upon 
the  bill  recently  Introduced  by  me  to 
convert  the  Panama  Canal  Into  a  sea- 
level  canal. 

(From   the   Chapel  HUl    (N.  C.)    Weekly  of 
April  18.  1941] 

THB    NATIONAl,     SATETT     DEMANDS    A    SIA-LEVEL 
PANAMA   CANAL 

People  whose  memory  goes  back  40  years 
recall  the  argument  about  whether  the  wa- 
terway across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  should 
be  a  lock  canal  or  a  sea -level  canal.  The 
decision  for  locks  was  made  because  the 
method  of  construction  was  cheaper. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  airplanes,  and 
even  long  after  the  coming  of  airplanes  no- 
body ever  dreamed  of  such  a  weapon  as  the 
modem     long-distance     bomber.       Nobody 
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thought  that  the  Panama  Canal  could  pos- 
sibly be  attacked  except  by  land  and  sea 
forces,  and  against  them  one  type  of  canal 
could  t>e  defended  about  as  weU  as  another. 
The  American  people  as  a  whole  do  not 
appear  to  be  giving  much  thought  to  the 
danger  of  the  Panama  Canal  from  attack  by 
air,  but  there  are  a  company  of  men  In  Wash- 
ington— in  the  Army  Engineer  Corps,  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  staffs.  In  Congress — who  are 
keenly  alive  to  this  danger.  The  leading 
spokesman  of  this  company  at  present  Is 
Representative  Joseph  J.  Mansfield,  of  Tex- 
as. He  Is  urging  upon  Congress  the  necessity 
of  converting  the  lock  canal  into  a  sea-level 
canal.  He  knows  the  facts,  and  his  reason- 
ing from  the  facts  is  absolutely  convincing. 
"If  all  the  -technical  and  scientific  Im- 
provements that  have  been  developed  in  the 
last  40  years  are  to  be  Ignored."  he  said  in 
Congress  this  week.  In  support  of  the  bill  that 
he  recently  Introduced  "we  will  certainly  go 
backward  Instead  of  forward.  The  offensive 
features  of  air  warfare  are  developing  much 
faster  than  the  defensive  features  and  as  yet 
we  do  not  see  much  evidences  of  air  defenses 
catching  up.  There  must  be  planning  for 
dispersion  and  avoidance  of  the  dangers  from 
offensive  air  warfare  until  we  see  more  chance 
of  effective  defenses  than  is  conceivable  now. 
"Our  preparations  for  defense  would  be  in  a 
sad  plight  If  they  were  confined  to  the 
measures  that  were  considered  satisfactory  In 
the  Spanish-American  War.  Our  artillery 
consisted  of  old  3-lnch  cannon.  Tlie  only 
rapid  movements  and  reconnaissances  we 
had,  were  by  the  use  of  horse  cavalry.  Think 
of  depending  upon  such  operations  nowadays. 
"Let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  adopting 
a  complacent  attitude  with  respect  to  the 
interoceanlc  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  It  is  unthinkable  that  anything 
physically  possible  should  be  left  undone  for 
Its  security,  because  Its  constant  use  Is  essen- 
tial to  peacetime  prosperity  and  for  the 
passage  of  cur  naval  vessels  In  wartime  in 
order  that  they  may  defend  the  Nation  both 
In  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Pacific  oceans." 

This  Is  sound  sense.  With  all  that  Is  going 
or  across  the  seas  to  absorb  people's  attention 
in  these  days.  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
public  opinion  all  over  the  country  can  soon 
be  aroused  about  the  defense  of  the  Canal. 
Congress  ought  not  to  wait  for  that.  Mr. 
Mansfield's  proposal  is  backed  by  the  highest 
authorities  in  engineering  and  in  military 
and  naval  strategy,  and  Congress  should  enact 
it  without  delay. 
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Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  what  part 
should  America  play  in  this  world  crisis? 

I  recently  had  the  privilege  of  listen- 
ing to  Rev.  E.  Stanley  Jones,  the  world- 
famous  missionary  to  India.  The  sub- 
ject of  his  talk  was  What's  America's 
Role  in  This  Crisis?  Here  is  found  a 
statement  of  a  great  Christian  thinker— 
a  statement  which  cannot  be  brushed 
aside  by  saying  it  is  the  result  of  preju- 
dice or  one-sided,  loose  thinking.    Here 


is  to  be  found  the  vision  of  a  man  who 
is  looking  beyond  the  present,  who  is 
sensing  that  if  we  of  this  generation  are 
to  do  a  real  job  we  must  find  the  solu- 
tion to  war. 

All  may  not  agree  with  what  this  great 
thinker  says,  but  those  who  will  read  his 
address,  found  in  the  Christian  Century, 
will  be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  met  up  with  an  idea. 

It  was  Emerson  who  said.  "Beware 
when  a  thinker  is  let  loose;  he  may  turn 
the  flank  of  any  science  or  knowledge." 

Mr.  President.  I  request  that  this  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Century  of  March   19, 
19411 

What  Is  Americas  Role  in  This  Crisis? 

(By  E.  Stanley  Jones) 
The  question  as  to  what  should  be  the  role 
of  the  United  States  in  this  world  crlsU 
haunts  many  minds.  Many  are  Inwardly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  statement  of  President 
Roosevelt  that  our  national  role  Is  to  be  "the 
arsenal  of  democracy."  We  feel  that  God 
has  some  greater  role  than  that  for  us  to 
play  in  human  affairs.  Apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  a  divine  vocation,  it  seems  cheap  that 
we  should  manufacture  instruments  of  war 
with  which  other  people  are  to  fight  what 
many  believe  to  be  our  battles  lor  us.  And 
yet  th^t  Is  the  position  we  are  fast  coming 
to  occupy  in  the  world  mind.  A  Hindu  chair- 
man introduced  me  In  India  as  "a  man  from 
that  country  which  is  supplying  munitions 
to  the  rest  of  the  world."  I  inwardly 
squirmed. 

Just  what  Is  our  national  role?  There  are 
three  possible  roles.  First,  we  can  be  a  par- 
ticipant In  the  war.  Second,  we  can  be  an 
arbitrator.  Third,  we  can  be  a  mediator. 
Which  is  it  to  be? 

LESSONS  OF  EXPERIENCE 

We  can  be  a  participant.  This  role  I  can- 
not accept.  Our  participation  last  time  was 
disastrous  to  everyone  concerned.  It  would 
have  been  far  better  to  have  had  "a  peace 
without  victory."  for  drunk  with  victory  we 
laid  the  foundation  of  this  war  In  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty.  There  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  our  participation  again  would  be  any 
less  disastrous.  If  we  get  Into  the  war  there 
will  be  one  unexhausted  nation  at  the  close, 
and  that  will  be  Russia,  and  Russia  wUl 
therefore  decide  and  dominate  the  peace. 
And  everyone  will  be  too  exhausted  to  object. 
And  the  probabilities  are  that  the  common 
people,  seeing  Russia  as  the  only  nonbelli- 
gerent, will  turn  to  her  as  the  messlah  to 
lead  them  out  of  this  recurring  hell  of  war 
and  depression.  America  should  be  unex- 
hausted at  the  close  of  this  war — that  is.  If 
she  would  have  any  decisive  Influence  in  the 
future  of  the  world. 

That  leads  us  to  the  second  possibility,  that 
of  arbitrator.  The  large  majority  of  people 
think  this  is  the  role  of  America,  namely,  to 
stay  out  of  the  conflict,  but  to  decide  the 
right  and  vming  of  the  dispute  and  then 
throw  her  resources,  short  of  war.  to  the  side 
of  right.  I  disagree,  for  this  presupposes  that 
right  Is  on  one  side  and  wrong  is  on  the 
other.  The  facts  seem  to  point  otherwise. 
There  is  no  completely  black  and  completely 
white  in  this  war.  If  Hitler  Is  the  Immediate 
cause  of  this  war.  the  AUles  are  the  remote 
cause.  We  laid  the  foundation  of  it  In  the 
Versailles  Treaty  and  refused  to  modify  it  at 
any  stage  except  under  compulsion. 

Lord  Lothian,  late  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  said  In  an  address  given  at 
Chatham  House  on  March  24,  1937.  "K  an- 


other war  comes  and  the  history  of  It  Is  ever 
written,  the  dispassionate  historian  a  hun- 
dred years  hence  will  say  not  that  Germany 
alone  was  responsible  for  It.  even  If  she  strikes 
the  first  blow,  but  that  those  who  misman- 
aged the  world  between  1918  and  1937  had  a 
larger  share  for  the  responsibility  of  It."  If 
so.  then  how  can  we  take  the  role  of  arbi- 
trator and  decide  one  Is  right  and  the  other 
Is  wrong?  They  are  both  right  and  they  are 
both  wrong  I  do  not  decide  the  relative  right 
and  the  relative  wrong— that  remains  for  a 
later  stage. 

THE  MEDIATOR'S  TASK 

That  leaves  the  third  possibility,  namely. 
mediation.  I  believe  this  to  be  our  role  A 
man  who  Is  very  successful  In  settling  labor- 
capital  disputes  told  me  he  prefers  to  be 
called  in  as  a  mediator  rather  than  an  arbi- 
trator, for  as  an  arbitrator  he  has  to  decide 
between  two  positions,  both  of  which  may 
have  some  wrong  and  some  right  In  them, 
but  If  called  In  as  mediator  It  is  possible  to 
get  each  to  change  and  thus  come  to  a  third 
position,  beyond  each  and  yet  gathering  up 
the  truth  In  each.  In  doing  so.  he  usually 
lays  the  foundations  of  a  lasting  peace, 
whereas  In  arbitrations  he  often  lays  the 
foundations  of  another  clash,  since  the  party 
decided  against  feeU  Its  truth  is  not  recog- 
nized and  plans  revenge. 

When  this  war  began  a  verse  of  Scripture 
became  luminous  for  me  and  provided  a 
guiding  star  amid  the  gloom.  It  has  held 
good  all  through  and  I  believe  it  to  be  valid 
as  a  guiding  principle  for  the  present.  It  Is 
Ephesians  11:  15  (Moffatt ) .  "To  make  peace  by 
the  creation  In  himself  of  a  new  man  out  of 
both  parties. "  This  principle  Paul  applied  to 
the  clash  between  Jew  and  gentile.  He  saw 
that  If  the  Jews  conquered  the  gentiles  or 
the  gentiles  conquered  the  Jews,  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  clash  would  be  laid.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  neither  conquered  the  other, 
but  God  conquered  both,  then  out  of  the  two 
would  emerge  a  new  man.  different  from  each, 
but  embodying  the  truth  of  each  and  elim- 
inating the  wrong  of  each.  The  emergence 
of  that  new  man  would  create  peace,  a  lasting 
peace,  for  the  new  man  would  be  a  coopera- 
tive man.  The  hope  of  the  future  is  to 
produce  that  new  man. 

PEACE    WITHOXrr    VICTORT 

I  am  persuaded  that  if  BrlUln  conquers 
Germany,  or  11  Germany  conquers  Britain, 
then  In  both  cases  there  U  laid  the  foundation 
of  another  war.  So  the  thing  see-saws  back 
and  forth  down  through  the  exhausting  cen- 
turies. Do  not  ask  me  which  I  would  prefer 
to  have  win.  for  obviously  my  sympathies  are 
with  Britain.  I  would  prefer  that  BrlUin 
win.  for  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  British 
spirit  rather  than  the  Nazi  spirit  dominant 
In  the  world.  Far  rather.  But  as  a  Christian. 
I  am  not  content  to  have  the  British  spirit 
dominant  In  the  world.  As  deeply  apprecla- 
tlme  as  I  am  of  the  British  spirit.  I  am  no 
more  content  with  it  than  the  finest  among 
the  British  themselves  are.  For  the  British 
spirit  has  often  manifested  itself  in  imperial- 
ism and  selfishness  which  no  one  can  Jviatify. 
I  no  more  desire  the  dominance  erf  the  British 
spirit  than  I  want  the  dominance  of  the 
American  spirit,  for  I  am  too  conscious  of  the 
wrongs  In  the  attitudes  and  spirit  of  my  own 
Nation.  When  Hitler  says  that  we  say  we 
are  fighting  for  democracy  when  we  are  only 
fighting  for  plutocracy.  I  know  that  Un't  the 
whole  truth,  but  there  Is  enough  truth  in  It 
to  make  it  sting. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  want  any  exUting  na- 
tional spirit  to  be  dominant  In  the  world. 
I  want  a  new  spirit— a  third  something  out 
of  each.  That  new  spirit  will  be  a  coopera- 
tive spirit.  Impossible,  you  say?  Well,  all 
right,  then  I  shall  give  myself  to  the  impos- 
sible. For  I  see  that  the  opposite  U  not 
only  impossible;  It  Is  ruinous.  But  U  it  *> 
impossible?  You  reply  that  it  is.  as  long  as 
Hitler  is  there.    I  agree.    But  there  art  two 
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ways  of  getting  rid  of  Hitler— smashing  him 
from  without  and  undercutting  him  from 
within.  The  smashing  him  from  without 
method  haa  produced  a  united  people  be- 
hind him.  For  our  attempt!  to  smiah  him 
only  verify  hla  central  thesis — that  the  Allies 
are  out  to  cr\uh  Germany,  and  have  been 
from   the  beginning 

Upon  that  resentment  Hltlerlsm  feeds. 
Take  that  away  and  you  cut  the  root  of 
Hltlerlsm.  It  withers  for  lack  of  sustenance. 
There  Is  only  one  way  to  get  rid  of  Hitler 
and  that  la  to  get  him  cut  of  the  hearts  of 
the  German  people.  You  can  do  that  by 
righting  the  wrongs  against  which  he  pro- 
tests, plus  going  beyond  In  a  sincere  offer  of 
making  a  new  world  In  which  the  Germans 
will  play  an  equal,  unhampered  part  along 
with  others.  If  they  were  offered  that,  and 
sincerely  offered  it.  would  they  prefer  to  hug 
the  Hltlerlan  bonds  of  suppression  and  fear? 
I  doubt  it.  He  is  their  messlah.  because  they 
see  nothing  else.  We  must  offer  that  some- 
thing eUe. 

A    OOOraATIVS   WOBU)   AT   BnTTH 

But  that  "something  e!se"  Is  Just  what  Is 
struggling  to  be  born.  This  world  crisis  Is 
meaningful.  The  thing  that  Is  struggling  to 
be  born  Is  a  cooperative  order.  All  the  great 
answers  to  the  world  need  are  going  In  one 
direction — the  direction  of  cooperation. 
That  Is  the  one  hopeful  thing  on  the  horizon. 
Pasclsm  attempts  to  enlarge  the  area  of  co- 
operation, but  stops  within  the  limits  of  the 
state.  Within  the  state  they  have  a  coop- 
erative order,  a  national  socialism.  Nazl-lsm 
enlarges  the  area  of  cooperation,  but  stops 
within  the  limits  of  the  race.  Within  the 
superior  Aryan  race  there  Is  a  national  social- 
ism, a  cooperative  order  Communism  en- 
larges the  area  of  cooperation,  but  stops 
within  the  limits  of  the  class,  the  class  of  the 
workers.  Within  the  limits  of  the  class  of 
workers  there  Is  socialism,  a  cooperative  order. 
It  is  true  that  they  Fay  they  are  going  on  to  a 
classless  society,  but  In  the  meantime  there 
will  be  a  dlcUtorshlp  of  the  prcletarlat.  the 
clfss  of  the  workers.  Communism  steps 
within  the  limits  of  the  class  with  its  coop- 
erative endeavor. 

I  repeat  that  all  the  great  answers  are 
going  in  one  direction — cooperation.  If  all  of 
these  are  going  In  one  direction,  why  Is  there 
chaofl  and  confusion  and  war?  For  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  If  you  stop  with  cooperation 
within  the  limits  of  the  state  you  lay  the 
foundation  of  clash  t>etween  states,  as  now. 
If  ycu  stop  within  the  limits  of  the  race,  then 
other  races  will  combine  against  you,  as  now. 
If  you  stop  within  the  limits  of  the  class,  thsn 
other  classes  will  combine  against  you  and 
there  will  be  class  war.  All  of  these  try  to 
foijnd  life  on  a  partial  truth,  and  hence  they 
will  break  down. 

The  Christian  Is  the  one  person  who  has 
no  limits  to  his  application  of  the  prlnclpl* 
of  cooperation.  His  unit  of  cooperation  Is 
the  last  man  of  every  state,  every  race,  every 
elaas.  "One  Is  your  Father,  and  all  ye  are 
brethren,"  sums  up  the  Christian  position — 
the  world  a  btiman  family,  with  God  as  our 
Father.  But  the  family  Is  the  one  coopera- 
tive order  In  human  society.  Were  It  based 
en  competition,  then  It  would  not  hold  to- 
gether for  24  hours.  If  every  meal  were  a 
scramble  as  to  which  could  get  the  most  and 
pile  It  around  his  plate,  without  regard  to 
his  own  needs  or  the  needs  of  others,  the 
home  would  be  broken  up  In  24  hours. 

A  CHBHTIAM  WO«U>  OSDCB 

And  yet  wc  expect  the  economic  world  to 
hold  together  on  that  basis.  It  cannot  be 
done.  So  the  next  step  forward  is  In  the 
direction  of  a  cooperative  order  The  com- 
petitive principle  has  made  Its  contribution 
and  has  run  Its  oou~se.  Wc  arj  now  at  the 
oad  of  an  era.  The  Ifalvem  Conference  erf 
the  Church  cf  England  sew  this  deerly  and 
fnuikly  euted  the  first  pUnk  In  the   new 


order  for  Europe  to  be  a  cooperative  com- 
monwealth. 

That  cooperative  commonwealth  must  not 
be  merely  Eviropean;  It  must  be  world-wide. 
Detached  as  America  Is.  she  is  In  a  position  to 
be  the  mediator  of  that  new  world  order. 
We  ourselves  are  the  epitome  of  it.  We  have 
welcomed  to  our  shores  the  have-nou  of 
all  nations  and  have  given  them  a  place  In 
our  national  life  and  a  share  In  our  national 
wealth.  And.  deeper  still,  these  of  us  who 
welcome  the  have-nots  are  ourselves  have- 
nots:  we  are  a  nation  of  have-nots.  We  are, 
therefore,  constitutionally  on  the  side  of  the 
under  dog.  It  Is  our  natural  role  In  life. 
And  that  Is  the  secret  of  greatness— the 
servant  of  all  becomes  the  greatest  of  all. 

If  we  abandon  tl:at  role  and  become  mili- 
Urlstic  and  Imperialistic,  either  on  our  own 
or  in  the  defense  of  imperialism,  then  we  have 
repudiated  our  part,  abandoned  our  role,  and 
have  failed  the  world.  For  the  wcrld  needs 
nothing  so  desperately  as  one  detached,  dis- 
interested friend  of  aU.  We  could  be  that 
friend  of  all. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  stop  this  descent  to 
Avernus  Our  role  is  not  to  take  sides  and  go 
to  war  m  behalf  of  one  side  or  the  other— ours 
is  to  get  both  sides  to  change  and  to  produce 
out  of  them  a  new  man.  so  making  peace. 

STIPS  TOW.*RD  MEDI.MION 

In  order  to  get  both  sides  to  change  we 
shovUd  show  our  sincerity  by  making  at  least 
the  following  changes  In  ourselves.  I  hesitate 
to  give  specific  steps  for  the  reason  that  if 
those  steps  do  not  appeal  to  some  they  may 
reject  the  central  thing  I  am  pleading  for, 
because  they  do  not  like  the  steps  to  that  end. 
That  wculd  be  unfortunate,  for  vhtle  I  believe 
the  central  thesis  to  be  sound,  there  may  be 
a  better  set  of  steps.  I  venture  to  give  these 
because  they  center  around  one  idea,  namely, 
equality  of  opportunity,  for  I  believe  that 
equality  cf  opportunity  Is  the  keynote  of  the 
future.  Anything  less  than  that  is  bound  to 
be  unstable  and  Is  bound  to  crumble. 

Equality  of  opportunity  would  build  the 
future  on  enduring  foundations.  Note  that  I 
do  not  say.  "equality",  but.  "equality  of  op- 
portunity, for  while  we  are  not  all  equal  in 
endowment,  there  should  be  equality  of  op- 
portunity given  by  society.  If  the  individual 
or  the  nat'on  does  not  take  advantage  of  that 
equality  of  opportunity,  then  the  fault  lies  on 
them  and  they  must  take  the  consequences. 
These  are  the  steps  I  would  suggest : 

First,  we  will  undertake  to  give  equality 
of  cpportT'nlty  to  everyons  within  our  own 
borders.  Two  classes  are  disinherited  among 
us:  those  who  haven't  a  white  skin,  and  those 
who  haven't  wealth.  Inherited  or  acquired. 
We  will  wipe  out  those  two  disabilities  by 
giving  equality  of  opoortunlty  to  all.  De- 
mocracy means  equality  of  opportunity — so- 
cial and  economic  as  well  as  political. 

Second,  we  will  undertake  to  give  equality 
of  opportunity  to  all  to  come  to  our  shores. 
That  would  mean  putting  the  Asiatic  peoples 
on  the  same  quota  basis  as  the  rest  of  the 
world,  a  percent  of  those  In  the  1890  census, 
which  would  mean  only  atxjut  250  people 
frcm  all  Asia.  This  would  teke  the  sting  out 
of  our  relationships  with  Japan. 

Third,  we  will  insist  on  the  redistribution 
of  the  raw  materials  of  the  world  to  all  on 
the  basis  of  equality  of  opportuntly. 

Fourth,  we  will  insist  en  the  redistribu- 
tion of  the  land  opportunities  of  the  world. 
Peace  is  precarious  as  long  as  26  percent  of 
the  earth's  s\irface  is  held  by  one  nation. 
Great  Britain.  It  would  be  a  happier  and 
more  prosperotn  Britain  if  she  should  divide 
some  of  the  land  space  of  the  world  with  the 
have-nots.  To  that  many  Britons  themselves 
•gree. 

Fifth,  we  will  Insiet  that  all  subject  nations 
or  peoples  be  given  a  free,  unhampered  op- 
portunity to  chooee  their  own  destiny. 

Sixth,  we  will  agree  to  enter  a  federal 
onion,  baaed  upon  •  Umltatlon  of  national 


sovereignty,  with  all  nations  of  gcod  will, 
whatever  their  particular  type  of  govern- 
ment. 

Seventh,  as  evidence  of  our  good  faith  we 
will  cancel  all  debts  owing  to  us.  Further. 
we  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  this  federal 
union  the  gold  we  have  burled  in  our  vaults, 
provided  it  Is  used  for  purposes  of  world  re- 
construction on  the  basis  of  need,  apart  from 
race  or  nationality. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  disarmament  for 
I  feel  that  if  we  take  these  steps  then  these 
huge  armaments  will  drop  off  as  a  dead 
leaf  before  the  rising  sap  of  a  new  life. 

If  the  reply  Is  made  that  our  nation  is 
not  willing  to  do  this,  then  my  duty  is 
clear.  As  a  Christian  I  shall  stand  for  It, 
whether  my  nation  is  prepared  to  stand  for 
it  or  not.  I  can  wait.  For  the  future  belongs 
to  some  such  move.  We  are  in  a  position 
to  make  that  move.  If  we  do  not.  then  we 
as  a  nation  will  play  truant  from  our  des- 
tiny. 


The  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

OF  NEW  JERSrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  22. 1941 


ARTICLE  BY  WALTER  LIPPMANN 


Mr.  EATON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 

include  the  following  article  by  Walter 

Lippmann.  from  the  New  York  Herald 

Tribune  for  April  19.  1941: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  April 

19,  1941) 

ToDAT  AND  Tomorrow 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

THE  PRESIDENT 

In  this  tremendous  time  the  American  peo- 
ple must  look  to  their  President  for  leader- 
ship. They  are  not  getting  leadership  from 
the  President.  They  are  not  being  treated  as 
they  deserve  to  be  treated  and  as  they  have 
a  right  to  be  treated.  They  are  not  being 
treated  as  men  and  women  but  rather  as  If 
they  were  inquisitive  children.  They  are  not 
being  dealt  with  seriously,  truthfully,  re- 
sponsibly, and  nobly.  They  are  being  dealt 
with  cleverly,  indirectly,  even  condescend- 
ingly, and  nervously.  They  are  asked  to  put 
their  trust  In  the  President,  which  Indeed 
they  must,  for  he  Is  the  President:  but  in 
return  they  must  have  his  trust,  and  they 
must  have  his  confidence,  and  they  must  have 
his  guidance. 

Only  the  President,  because  he  is  the  Chief 
Executive.  Is  in  a  position  to  know  all  the 
facts.  Only  the  President  and  his  advisers 
are  In  a  position  to  weigh  all  the  facts. 
Therefore,  the  President  alone  can  lead  the 
country.  It  is  impossible  for  the  country  to 
lead  the  President.  The  newspapers  do  their 
honest  and  their  courageous  best  to  report  the 
facts.  But  they  are  obstructed  by  an  almost 
impenetrable  censorship  In  all  the  critical 
quarters  of  the  world.  Editors,  orators,  writ- 
ers do  their  best  to  discern  the  significance 
of  the  facts  which  happen  to  be  available  to 
them.  But  the  policy  of  a  government  In  a 
time  cf  supreme  crisis  cannot  be  shaped  by 
such  partial  Judgments  on  Insufficient  evi- 
dence. Yet  that  is  all  that  can  come  from 
private  committees,  from  mass  meetings,  edl- 
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torials.  and  speeches.  The  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment must  rest  on  the  support  of  the 
Nation.  But  the  Nation  must  first  be  in- 
formed, and  always  it  must  be  dealt  with 
squarely. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  American  people  will  in  the  future 
as  they  have  In  the  past  do  whatever  they 
are  convinced  they  must  do  to  preserve  their 
Independence,  their  liberties,  and  their  honor. 
Once  convinced,  ^ey  have  authorized  expend- 
itures for  defense  which  In  fact  are  limited 
only  by  the  country's  capacity  to  produce. 
Once  convinced,  they  have  adopted  conscrip- 
tion. Once  convinced,  they  have  committed 
themselves  to  aid  their  friends.  Once  con- 
vinced, and  as  soon  as  they  are  asked,  they 
will  pay  taxes,  they  will  save,  they  will  fore- 
go tusiness  as  usual  and  their  luxuries  and 
conveniences.  They  are  working,  and  they 
will  work  harder,  and  they  will  forget  petty 
differences — once  they  are  convinced  and  are 
seriously  asked  to  do  so. 

This  people  is  made  of  better  stuff — is  more 
ready  to  face  the  truth,  more  ready  to  rise  to 
the  occasion — than  the  President  implies  by 
hiS  cleverness  and  his  maneuvers  and  his 
devices  and  his  casual  comment  on  great  is- 
sues. Because  the  President  is  underesti- 
mating the  American  people,  he  Is  separating 
himself  from  the  American  people,  denying 
to  them  the  guidance  which  is  their  right 
and  depriving  himself  of  the  support  of  the 
people's  convictions  which  Is  the  Govern- 
ment's indispensable  need.  In  the  presence  of 
such  momentous  events — Involving  mo- 
mentous decisions  whatever  may  be  the 
course  of  events — there  is  no  substitute 
among  free  men  for  lucidity  and  courage  and 
the  simplicity  of  a  noble  spirit. 

The  President  cf  the  United  States  cannot 
administer  the  whole  effort  of  the  Nation. 
The  reason  why  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  falling  to 
-inform  the  people  and  guide  them,  and  Is 
thus  becoming  separated  from  them,  Is  that 
he  Is  exhausting  his  energies  on  tasks  that 
no  one  man  can  possibly  do  well,  and  that  no 
President  in  such  a  time  as  this  ought  to 
attempt. 

It  Is  absurd,  for  example,  for  him  to  think 
he  can  decide,  as  he  did  the  other  day. 
whether  the  steel  capacity  of  the  country  Is 
sufficient.  It  Is  absurd  for  him  to  think  that 
he  can.  as  Is  now  proposed,  settle  the  coal 
Strike  m  the  southern  fields.  It  Is  absurd  for 
him  to  think  that  the  lend-lease  program  can 
be  administered  personally  from  the  White 
House.  Yet  if  he  attempts  all  these  things, 
and  a  thousand  others  besides,  he  will  never 
have  the  time  or  the  nervous  energy  or  the 
physical  strength  to  do  well  the  great  things 
a  President  must  do — to  anticipate  the 
future,  to  determine  the  great  Issues  of 
policy,  to  select  the  right  men  to  execute  the 
policies,  and  never  to  cease  explaining  to  the 
people— directly  and  publicly  and  also 
privately  and  continually  through  their 
chosen  leaders  what  the  Government  is  doing 
and  why. 

If  the  President  Is  to  do  the  things  which 
only  the  President  can  do,  he  will  have  to  give 
up  doing  the  things  that  others  could  do 
better,  and  would  If  they  had  the  chance. 
He  must  trust  the  people,  must  guide  them, 
and  depend  upon  them.  And  he  must  trust 
Individuals  in  the  vast  undertaking  of  the 
Government,  and  If  there  are  men  who  can- 
not carry  the  responsibility,  they  must  be 
replaced  and  others  found  who  can  carry  it. 
Instead.  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  playing  with  the 
people,  and  In  his  own  administration  he  will 
not  give  adequate  authority  to  the  competent 
and  he  takes  upon  himself  the  unnecessary 
burden  of  carrying  along  the  incompetent. 

That  Is  not  the  way  to  make  democracy 
work  and  prove  itself  in  the  greatest  test  to 
which  It  has  ever  been  subjected.  To  fall  to 
Inform  the  people,  waiting  for  them  to  lead 
him.  Is  not  democracy  but  demagogy.  To 
act  as  if  the  people  had  to  be  manipulated  is 
to  deny  the  very  virtues  on  which  rests  the 


hope  of  democracy;  It  Is  to  think  that  free 
men  wiU  shrink  from  the  truth  and  flinch  In 
their  duty.  To  fall  to  call  into  his  council* 
men  of  all  parties  and  factions  is  to  cut  him- 
self off  from  the  sources  of  wisdom  and  to 
close  the  only  way  to  that  union  which  is  a 
nation's  strength.  To  refuse  to  displace  the 
Incompetent,  to  hold  back  from  giving  au- 
thority to  the  efficient,  to  clutch  In  his  hands 
so  many  strings  that  they  must  become 
tangled  Is  to  deal  In  a  trivial  fashion  with  a 
great  occasion. 


The  Brighter  Side 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF    NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  22, 1941 


ARTICLE    PROM   THE   NEW    YORK   DAILY 
MIRROR 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror. 

I  was  so  impressed  with  the  article  by 
Damon  Runyon  that  I  could  not  resist 
asking  for  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  to  have  it  reprinted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  the  views  of 
Mr.  Runyon  on  the  problems  of  our 
President  and  I  hope  other  writers  will 
follow  his  example  by  presenting  the 
constructive  side  of  the  picture. 

The  following  is  the  article: 
(From  the  New  York  Dally  Mirror  of  April 
22,  1941] 

No  one  ever  seems  to  think  of  the  terrible 
mental  strain  under  which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
must  be  laboring.  No  one  ever  seems  to 
think  of  the  sleepless  nights  and  the  disturb- 
ing visions  that  must  be  his.  We  read  more 
words  of  criticism  than  of  sympathy  for  him. 
though  It  seems  to  us  that  he  should  have 
the  deepest  sympathy.  You  might  Judge 
from  some  of  the  comment  that  his  critics 
think  he  Is  enjoying  himself,  when  the  truth 
of  the  matter  Is  he  Is  probably  one  of  the 
saddest  of  men 

Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  flesh  and  blood  and  heart 
and  soul.  He  Is  one  of  the  great  humani- 
tarians of  history.  He  will  be  so  rated  In  the 
years  to  come.  It  Is  inconceivable  that  a  man 
of  his  mold  would  not  have  tremendous 
feeling  In  this  hour,  one  of  the  most  critical 
ever  faced  by  a  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  our  guess  that  he  prays  nightly 
that  Gcd  give  him  guidance  in  the  decisions 
he  must  make  and  which  will  affect  130.000.- 
000  Americans. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  normally  a  folksy  sort  of 
man.  though  he  was  born  to  money,  to  flne 
living,  and  to  social  position.  He  Is  a  man 
who  likes  to  laugh,  who  enjoys  a  good  story, 
who  dabbles  in  stamps  and  ship  models  as 
hobby,  who  finds  pleasure  in  putting  on  old 
clothes,  and  going  fishing,  and  who  smokes 
cigarettes  by  the  dozens,  and  gives  his  pals 
odd  nicknames,  and  who  loves  to  see  thoee 
around  him  happy  and  contented. 

He  is  still  able  to  turn  his  familiar,  reassur- 
ring.  and  warming  smile  on  his  people  on 
occasion,  but  within  him  his  heart  must  be 


as  heavy  as  lead.  It  la  not  In  human  nature 
that  a  normal  man  could  contemplate  the 
dismal  prospects  of  the  days  ahead  without 
foreboding  and  sorrow,  and  Mr  Roosevelt  Is 
one  of  the  most  complete  human  document* 
the  world  has  ever  known.  If  the  fellow  in 
the  street  feels  depressed  how  must  Mr. 
Roosevelt  feel? 

We  think  It  cruel  and  unjust  to  suggest 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  wants  to  lead  his  people 
into  war.  which  Is  the  constant  cr>-  of  hla 
critics.  Why  would  he?  He  knows  the  hor- 
ror of  war.  He  has  seen  the  devastated  cities 
and  the  homeless  women  and  children  and 
the  crippled  and  blind  men  that  result  from 
war.  His  own  sons  would  be  in  the  fighting 
line  with  the  sons  of  his  old  neighbors  and 
friends  and  the  sons  of  the  little  people  he 
loves. 

He  has  manifested  that  love  time  and 
again.  In  return  the  people  have  given  him 
the  greatest  distinction  ever  Ijestowed  upon 
a  man  In  the  history  of  the  Republic.  What 
a  wicked  thing  It  is  to  say  that  a  kindly  man 
like  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  want  to  sacrifice 
the  lives  of  these  people  In  war.  We  think 
that  anyone  who  believes  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  wantonly  betray  the  confidence  of  the 
people  Is  a  fool,  but  too  many  forget  that 
this  confidence  Imposes  upon  him  cerUln 
responsibilities,  first  and  foremost  of  which 
is  the  preservation  of  our  free  life. 

And   with   this  threatened,   as  It   U.   Mr. 
Roosevelt  would  be  derelict  in  the  oath  he 
took  In  the  name  of  his  Maker  to  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Sutes.  did  he  not 
take  steps  to  avert  the  threat  wherever  those 
steps  might  lead.     He  would  stand  before  the 
bar    of    history    as    an    Incompetent    and    a 
traitor  to  the  American  Ideals  and  to  human- 
ity.    That  is  why  today  he  occupies  the  mcwt 
trying  position  of  any  man  alive,  probably 
torn  by   conflicting   emotions  and   his  days 
darkened  by  dread.     It  Is  strange  that  hU 
critics  cannot  see  that  this  greatest  of  human 
beings  must  be  suffering  In  this  hour  of  trial. 
Well,  we  are  going  to  have  a  little  bet  on 
Mr.   Roosevelt   to   win   the   war   for   BrlUln 
without  getting  us  Involved  In  actual  hos- 
tilities.   We   admit   that   this  looks   like    a 
hard  trick  to  perform  but  we  have  seen  him 
accomplish  miracles  before  and  this  may  be 
another.    In    any    event,    we    have    always 
found  It  a  good  Idea  to  string  with  the  cham- 
pion until  he  loses  one. 

It  Is  said  that  from  the  White  House  he 
can  see  the  majestic  pile  raised  to  the  mom- 
ory  of  another  man  whose  life  was  made 
sorrowful  by  the  burdens  placed  upon  him 
when  he  was  President,  and,  possibly,  as  he 
views  that  tribute  of  a  great  people  to  one 
of  Its  great  leaders,  Mr.  Roosevelt  finds  com- 
fort and  courage  In  the  words  of  Abraham 
Lincoln: 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might: 
and  In  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do 
otu"  duty  as  we  understand  it." 


An  Appeal  to  German-Americans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 


Tuesday.  AprU  22, 1941 


LETTER  or  HANS  SCHMIDT  FROM  THE 
NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  SABATH.    Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention has  been  directed  to   a  letter 
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signed  by  one  Hans  Schmidt  appearing 
on  page  9  of  the  Sunday,  April  19.  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times.  It  carries  sug- 
gestions that  should  appeal  to  German- 
Americans  with  few  exceptions.  It  is  an 
appeal  to  German-Americans  to  organ- 
ize to  perpetuate  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  to  champion  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  peoples.  I  have  been  so  struck 
by  Its  logical  forcefulness  that  I  cannot 
resist  asking  imanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Rkcord.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Hans 
Schmidt  but  his  letter  Indicates  that  he 
is  a  sincere  and  intelligent  citizen  and 
I  hope  he  will  find  great  support  for  his 
proposals  among  the  German-Americans 
in  our  country. 

The  letter  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times  of  April  20.  1941) 

AMn-Hm.Ea     llova — Pkex     Gouas    Geocf 
Ubgeo  Hexs  To  Combat  Nazi-isic 

To  THi  EorroR  or  thz  New  York  Times  : 

Last  Autumn  the  auggestlon  was  made  In 
these  pages  that  a  representative  Ixxly  of 
free  Germans  be  created  In  the  United 
States.  While  at  that  time  many  may  have 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  such  a  move,  today 
the  vital  need  for  a  central  organization  of 
free  and  patriotic  antl-Nazl  Germans  should 
be  obvtotis  to  everyone. 

The  present  world  conflict  Is  not  mainly  a 
struggle  between  natlona  for  supremacy;  It 
ts  a  world  civil  war  waged  between  the  forces 
of  a  revolutionary  nihilism,  as  sjrmbollzed  by 
Btler,  and  the  forces  of  western  Christian 
democratic  and  progressive  civilization  cen- 
tered about  the  Anglo-Saxon  effort  to  stem 
the  tide  of  Nazi  despotism.  In  this  strxiggle 
the  real  battle  lines  do  not  follow  national 
boundaries:  they  cleave  through  the  bodies 
of  nations:  they  cut  through  the  soul  of 
the  Individual. 

The  real  task  of  this  war,  I  contend.  Is 
to  reconquer  Europe  and  with  Europe  the 
German  people  for  the  cause  of  western 
Christian  and  democratic  clvUizatlon.  Until 
"^tolB  eminent  purpose  with  all  Its  Implica- 
tions-1*  fully  grasped  In  the  Anglo-Saxon 
democracies  and  translated  Into  concrete  and 
fearless  action  Hitler  wUl  continue  to  reign 
lupreme  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

nXZDOM    INDISFZNSABUC 

Nothing  could  demonstrate  more  clearly 
the  real  character  of  this  war  as  a  world  civil 
war  and  the  readiness  of  democracy  to  launch 
a  powerful  spiritual  counter  offensive  than 
the  creation  of  a  free  German  center  in  the 
United  SUtes.  A  "free  Germany"  appears 
Ihdlspensable  not  only  for  the  destruction  of 
Bltlerlsm  but  also  for  the  preparation  of  a 
better  and  finer  order  to  be  enjoyed  by  west- 
ern peoples  after  the  war. 

Though  the  position  of  the  Germans  In 
this  war  Is  not  identical  with  that  of  the 
Pole«,  the  Caechs  or  the  French— they  re- 
semble the  hammer  In  Hitler's  hand  rather 
than  the  anvil — nevertheless  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Germans  too  are  a  conquered  people, 
conquered  by  a  weapon  more  terrible  than 
guns — by  chains  that  enslave  their  very  souls. 
They  have  wrought  the  misery  of  serfdom 
upon  themselves  as  they  have  wrought  It 
upon  others.  They  will  have  to  produce  the 
tptriX  and  tbe  tools  that  wlU  break  these 
"  chains. 

We  shotild  not  waste  time  In  accusing  or  In 
excusing  the  guilty;  but  In  the  Interest  of  all 
humanity  and  a  better  age  to  come  we  should 
do  everything  In  our  power  to  help  Germany 
break  her  Nazi  chains  before  all  of  Europe 
lies  m  ruins,  and  become  a  free  and  peacefiU 
partner  In  a  free  and  peaceful  community  of 
peoples.  How  weighty  a  contribution  to  this 
general  purpose  could  be  made  by  a  free 
Omnan  center  in  tb«  United  SUtea  becomes 


evidence  when  we  survey  some  of  the  major 
functions  that  would  fall  to  It. 

MEANS  or  EXPRESSION      ~~ 

1.  A  free  German  center  could  provide  the 
considerable  but  Inarticulate  anti-Nazi  forces 
within  Germany  with  asslsUnce  for  the 
extermination  of  Hitler  and  his  fellow  ban- 
dits. The  overthrow  of  the  Nazis  can  come 
only  from  within  Germany.  But  it  cannot 
come  without  assistance  and  guidance  from 
abroad.  To  be  effective,  this  assistance  should 
be  centered  In  the  hands  of  patriotic  anti- 
Nazi  Germans.  TO  mention  but  one  ex- 
ample, radio  propaganda  to  Germany  can  be 
made  effective  only  If  the  listeners  are  con- 
vinced—which at  present  they  are  not— that 
the  meseages  they  hear  over  the  B.  B.  C.  or 
via  short  wave  from  America  are  not  enemy 
propaganda,  but  voices  of  trusted  and  re- 
spected compatriots  who  are  working  for  the 
restoration  of  a  prosperous  and  free  Germany 
In  a  peaceful  European  community. 

Only  from  a  firmly  established  free  German 
center  abroad  can  the  millions  of  workers, 
peafants,  and  craftsmen  be  reached,  the 
soldier*  and  officers.  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants, the  former  Social  Democrats  as  well  as 
the  liberals  and  conservatives — the  many  mil- 
lions of  German  men  and  women  who  today 
are  possessed  of  a  deep  and  irrepressible  but 
unfulfilled  yearning  for  positive  alternatives 
to  Hitler. 

2.  A  free  German  center  would  do  much, 
by  its  mere  existence,  to  prove  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  peoples  that  nazl-ism  and  Germany 
are  not  one  and  the  same  thing.  While  Hit- 
ler's envoys  represent  the  brutal  tyranny 
that  today  is  official  Germany,  a  free  German 
center  would  serve  as  a  mouthpiece  for  those 
many  silent  and  decent  Germans  who  can- 
not speak  up  for  fear  of  the  Gestapo,  or 
because  they  feel  themselves  caught  In  a 
hopeless  moral  dilemma  between  their  hatred 
of  Hitler  and  what  they  conceive  to  be  their 
duty,  in  time  of  war.  as  loyal  citizens. 

mSIDX    INFORMATION 

There  is  much  information  available  about 
Internal  conditions  in  Germany  that  could 
and  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  and  British  publics  through  au- 
thentic channels.  Germans  abroad  could  per- 
haps render  no  greater  service  to  the  future 
of  Europe  and.  Incidentally,  to  their  own 
homeland  than  steadfastly  to  uphold  the  ban- 
ner of  a  free  Reich  as  against  Hitler's  swastika 
In  a  world  that,  quite  naturally  In  the  heat 
of  battle,  tends  to  confuse  the  two. 

3.  A  free  German  center  could  help.  In  col- 
laboration with  English,  American,  French, 
and  other  organizations,  to  prepare  for  a  post- 
war settlement  on  a  Just  and  durable  basis. 
It  could  study  and  prepare  for  those  vital 
problems  of  internal  and  educational  reform, 
of  political  and  economic  reconstruction 
whose  solution  is  prerequisite  to  the  rebirth 
of  a  Christian  and  democratic  Europe. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  totalitarian 
control  today  deprives  the  German  people  of 
all  those  media,  such  as  opposition  parties,  in- 
dependent unions,  or  a  free  press,  which  after 
the  collapse  of  Imperial  Germany  In  1918 
prevented  chaos  and  bolshevltm. 

There  are  many  more  tasks  that  a  free  Ger- 
man OTganlzatlon  could  undertake.  If  war 
should  break  out  In  the  Pacific,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  a  battalion  ^f  free  Germans  be 
formed  or  a  free  German  air  squadron  to  fight 
Jointly  with  the  American.  British,  and  Dutch 
forces  against  HlUer's  "Nordic"  Axis  partner 
In  East  Asia. 

Two  major  prerequisites  exist  for  the  func- 
tioning of  a  free  German  center  In  this  coun- 
try. First  of  aU,  it  is  essential  that  public 
opinion  and  the  authorities  both  In  the 
United  States  and  in  Great  Britain  approve 
of  it  and  take  an  encouraging  attitude  toward 
It.  No  public  recognition  woxild  be  necessary 
In  the  sense  in  which  recognition  has  been 
gr»nted  by  Britain  and  the  United  States  to 


the  so-called  governments  In  exile.  Never- 
theless, a  free  German  center,  even  if  con- 
ceived as  an  entirely  private  organization.  Is 
so  eminently  political  In  character  that  It 
could  not  function  properly  without  the 
moral  support  of  leading  civic  Institutions 
and  of  the  governments  of  both  Anglo-Saxon 
countries. 

The  problem  of  American  and  British  moral 
support  for  a  free  German  center  in  the 
United  States  involves,  of  course,  the  much 
wider  problems  of  peace  aims;  it  involves  the 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  democracies 
to  reach  a  Just  and  durable  peace  settlement 
with  a  de-Nazlfled  Germany.  On  this  score 
the  recent  statements  by  Lord  Halifax  and 
Wendell  WiUkie  and  President  Roosevelt's 
proclamation  of  the  four  essential  freedoms 
laid  a  comprehensive  and  encouraging  basis. 

BROAD  BASE  ESSENTIAL 

It  Is  indispensable,  furthermore,  that  a  free 
German  organization,  in  order  to  be  effective 
be  conceived  on  the  broadest  possible  foun- 
dation. The  old  political  parties  of  the  pre- 
Hltler  days  are  dead  in  the  memory  of  the 
German  people.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
out  of  the  ruins  of  Weimar  could  not  rise  a 
new  and  stronger  bastion  for  a  free  German 
spirit. 

To  lay  out  its  groundwork,  men  must,  and 
can,  be  found  who  combine  experience  with 
courage,  ano  who  are  trusted  and  respected 
by  Americans  and  Britons  as  well  as  by  Ger- 
mans. To  work  against  Hitler  and  not  be 
considered  traitors  to  Germany — to  work  for 
a  free  Germany  and  not  be  branded  as  "fifth 
columnists"  by  Americans — this  must  be  the 
unalterable  goal  of  these  free  Germans. 
They  must  be  truly  free,  loyal  to  their  cause, 
and  responsible  only  to  their  conscience — 
not  merely  a  conglomeration  of  Quislings, 
conscious  or  unconscious  tools  In  the  Allies' 
or  m  Hitler's  propaganda  service. 

I  have  presented  the  problem  of  a  free 
German  organization  because  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  through  its  solution  the  war  could 
be  brought  one  step  nearer  to  its  end,  and  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  one  step  nearer  to 
reality.  Let  those  who  rely  merely  on  guns 
and  tanks  and  propaganda  machines  to 
smash  Germany  have  their  say.  Let  those 
who  suspect  ulterior  motives  behind  a  pro- 
posal simply  because  it  Is  unconventional  ex- 
press their  suspicions.  But  whether  Hitler 
wins  or  loses  this  war.  let  nobody  say  that 
there  were  not  patriotic  Germans  who  were 
ashamed  of  his  dastardly  doings  and  willing, 
according  to  their  best  abilities,  to  help  free 
their  country  and  all  of  Europe  from  his 
tyranny. 

Hans  Schmidt. 

Chicago,  AprU  17.  1941. 


The  Bitaminoas-Coal  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  FLAHERTY 

or  MASSACHXTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 


Tuesday,  April  22, 1941 


TELEGRAM  PROM  EDWARD  PAGE.  PRESI- 
DENT OP  NEW  ENGLAND  COAL  it 
COKE  CO. 


Mr.  FLAHERTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend   my   remarks   in   the 
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Record,   I  Include   the   following   tele- 
gram: 

Boston,  Mass.,  April  21,  1941. 
Hon.  Thomas  A.  Plahebtt: 

Referring  correspondence  regarding  bitu- 
minous-coal strike,  our  New  England  situa- 
tion Is  becoming  critical.  Our  railroads  and 
many  of  our  vital  Industries  will  be  obliged 
to  curtail  operation  unless  mines  resume 
within  next  few  days.  Your  help  is  urgently 
needed  to  effect  immediate  resumption  of 
operation. 

New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
Edward  Page,  President. 


H.  R.  1057— To  Establish  a  System  of 
Longevity  Pay  for  Postal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  22, 1941 


STATEMENT  BY  LICAL  PARK.  LEGISLA- 
TIVE CHAIRMAN,  WASHINGTON  STATE 
FEDERA'nON  OF  POST  OFFICE  CLERKS 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  vigorously  supported  the  legis- 
lation introduced  in  the  last  Congress  to 
establish  a  system  of  longevity  pay  for 
postal  employees,  because  I  considered  it 
to  be  just  and  meritorious.  I  am  again 
supporting  such  legislation  in  this  Con- 
gress, and  it  was  my  privilege  this  morn- 
ing to  appear  at  the  hearings  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  OfiBce  and  Post 
Roads  and  to  urge  favorable  action  on 
H.  R.  1057.  I  read  into  the  record  of  the 
committee  hearings  a  statement  sent  to 
me  by  Mr.  Lical  Park,  legislative  chair- 
man, Washington  State  Federation  of 
Post  OflBce  Clerks,  which  sets  forth  facts 
and  arguments  in  favor  of  this  legislation 
which  to  me  appear  to  be  unanswerable. 
The  statement  reads  as  follows: 

Washington  State  Federation 

OF  Post  Office  Clerks. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  March  24, 1941. 
Hon.  Martin  F.  Smith. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  De.\r  Congressman:  In  behalf  of  the 
post-ofHce  clerks  of  the  State  of  Washington 
may  I  request  you  to  appear  in  favor  of  H.  R. 
1057  at  the  hearing  on  longevity  pay  for  Gov- 
ernment employees,  to  be  held  April  3  by  the 
Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  Committee  of  the 
House? 

This  bill,  as  you  know,  provides  for  a  maxi- 
mum salary  for  postal  employees  of  $2,600 
per  year,  to  he  arrived  at  by  increasing  the 
present  pay  by  an  additional  $100  per  year 
for  each  5  years  of  service,  beginning  with 
the  tenth  year  and  continuing  to  the  thir- 
tieth. 

It  is  a  Just  and  equitable  measure  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  worker  but  also 
for  the  Postal  Service  and  the  public. 

First.  Under  present  laws  practically  all 
chance  of  promotion  or  raise  in  pay  ceases 
for  the  average  employee  after  his  fourth  year 
in  the  Postal  Service.  This  means  to  the 
career  worker  who  enters  the  Service  at  18 
or  20  years  of  age  that  at  25  all  chances  of 
advancement   are  ended  for   him;    whereas 


with  increased  experience,  ability,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  should  come  Increased  pay. 
Second  With  the  absorption  of  unemploy- 
ment which  is  so  rapidly  taking  place,  the 
opening  of  new  opportunities  and  the  rapidly 
rising  wage  scales  Government  reports  show, 
the  young  man  of  ability,  such  as  the  Gov- 
ernment needs,  will  not  enter  or  remain  In 
such  "dead  end"  work.  Experience  in  the 
past  proves  this.  On  the  other  hand,  experi- 
ence also  proves  that  increased  wages  as  well 
as  improved  working  conditions  bring  in- 
creased productivity.  This  for  two  main  rea- 
sons: (1)  Improved  morale;  (2)  the  more 
capable  employees  attracted  by  the  better 
opportunities. 

Third.  With  the  Increasing  age  of  the 
worker  comes  increased  expenses  to  him  on 
account  of  the  growing  families  and  mount- 
ing responsibilities.  The  new  social  con- 
sciousness demands  that  employers,  public 
and  private  alike,  recognize  such  needs  and 
meet  them.  The  Government,  especially, 
should  encourage  a  normal  human  life 
among  its  employees  by  enabling  them  to 
provide  for  it. 

Fourth.  Increased  pay  Is  needed  to  meet 
the  rising  cost  of  living  and  Increased  taxes. 
In  this  city  the  rise  is  especially  noticeable 
In  rents  and  In  all  mechanical  work,  repairs, 
etc.  Five  dollars  per  month  rise  In  rents 
takes  60  percent  of  $100.  The  State  sales 
tax.  which  will  be  raised  to  3  percent  May  1. 
absorbs  65  percent  of  $100,  figuring  on  a 
basis  of  $2,200  expended. 

Fifth.  Pay  increases  benefit  the  general 
public  as  well  as  the  individual  directly  af- 
fected. Practically  all  the  Increase  goes  di- 
rectly Into  business  channels  through  the 
Increased  spending  It  makes  possible.  Thus 
It  benefits  all  lines  of  business  and  builds  up 
living  standards  and  the  morale  of  the 
country. 

For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  others  which 
will  no  doubt  occur  to  you,  the  passage  of 
H.  R.  1057  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, employee,  and  the  public  alike. 

With  grateful  recognition  and  appreciation 
of  your  past  assistance  to  the  postal  em- 
ployees In  Improving  working  conditions,  as 
well  as  your  careful  attention  to  all  ovur 
national  problems,  I  am. 
Respectfully  yours, 

LicAL  Park. 


Cane  Sugar  Refining  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  CLARK  BALDWIN 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  22,  1941 


any  demand  that  the  consuming  public  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  or  the  consuming 
public  of  the  United  States  may  make,  and 

Whereas  any  change  In  the  exLstUig  law 
that  would  grant  additional  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  already  heavily  subsidized  beet 
sugar  Industrj-  would  further  Increase  the 
heavy  burden  that  the  American  consumer 
and  taxpayer  has  to  carry  In  order  to  con- 
tinue the  production  of  beet  sugar:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  {if  the  assembly  concur).  That 
Congress  be.  and  It  Is  hereby  respectfully 
memorialized,  urged  to  oppose  any  change 
In  the  existing  law  that  would  add  addi- 
tional burden  on  the  American  consumer, 
cause  further  unemploj-ment  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  or  disrupt  In  any  way  our  good- 
neighbor  policy  with  South  and  Central 
America;    and  be  It  further 

Resolved  (if  the  assembly  concur).  That 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  Member  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  that  they  be  urged  to  use  their  best 
efforts  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution. 

By  order  of  the  Senate. 

William  8.  Krwo.  Clerk. 

In  assembly  April  3.  1941. 
Concurred  in  without  amendment. 
By  order  of  the  as.'scmbly. 

Anslet  B.  Borkowski. 

Clerk. 


RESOLUTION    ADOPTED    BY    NEW    YORK 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution 
recently  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York: 

Senate  Resolution  76 

Whereas  the  preservation  of  the  cane-sugar 
refining  industry  In  the  State  of  New  York 
is  of  extreme  importance  for  the  protection 
of  the  millions  of  consumers  in  the  State  of 
New  York  from  an  artificial  sugar  shortage 
and  from  exorbitantly  high  prices;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  siifllclent  sugar  on  hand, 
or  In  the  nearby  tropical  islands,  to  meet 


Undermininf  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  FLAHERTY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  AprU  22, 1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  EVE- 
NING STAR 


Mr.  FLAHERTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of~ 
yesterday : 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  April 
21.  19411 

undermining  defense 

The  soft-coal  strike,  now  In  its  fourth  week, 
has  reached  a  point  where  a  choice  must  be 
made  between  vigorous  governmental  action 
to  bring  about  the  reopening  of  the  mines 
and  acquiescence  In  a  situation  which,  with- 
out any  real  Justification,  will  result  in  the 
progressive  undermining  of  the  national- 
defense  program. 

As  matters  now  stand,  an  agreement  has 
been  reached  between  the  northern  operators 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers.  This  agree- 
ment covers  about  80  percent  of  the  mines 
and  250.000  of  the  400.000  miners  on  strike, 
and  if  mining  operations  In  this  field  could  be 
resumed  much  of  the  threat  to  the  Nation's 
security  would  be  eliminated.  From  all  avail- 
able evidence,  however,  neither  the  northern 
operators  nor  the  miners  want  to  reopen  any 
mines  until  the  southern  operators  accept 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  this  stand  Is 
maintained  despite  a  direct  appeal  from  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Perkins  that  operations  be 
resumed  under  a  tentative  arrangement. 

The  issue  between  the  southern  operator! 
and  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United 
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Mine  Workers,  concema  the  maintenance  of 
•  wage-rate  differential  In  favor  of  the  scuth- 
em  producer*  Ur.  Lewta  says  that  the  dif- 
ferential, whjch  Is  based  on  a  disparity  In 
freight  rates,  must  go.  and  that  the  southern 
operators  must  pay  the  straight  $7-a-day 
wage  that  the  northern  producers  have  ac- 
cepted. Until  that  Is  done,  he  says,  no  coal 
will  be  dug.  for  the  northern  miners  would 
not  care  to  work  while  their  southern  broth- 
ers continue  to  starve.  The  wage  differen- 
tial In  the  past  has  amounted  to  40  cents  a 
day,  and  the  producers  In  the  southern  fields 
■ay  they  cannot  operate  at  a  profit  unless 
It  la  maintained.  This  Is  not  a  dispute  which 
should  cause  s^rlotis  trouble,  however,  for  the 
facts  can  be  readily  ascertained  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  has 
ample  facilities  for  weighing  the  freight-rate 
question. 

Meanwhile,  the  strike  Is  having  Increasing- 
ly serious  consequences  In  Industrial  plants 
estgaged  on  defense  work.  The  steel  mills, 
key  to  the  whole  defense  effort,  are  expected 
to  operate  this  week  at  less  than  95  percent 
of  capacity,  although  they  had  been  work- 
ing on  virtually  a  100-percent  basis.  At  least 
la  of  the  country's  228  blast  furnaces  are 
■aid  to  have  shut  down  because  of  the  lack 
of  coke,  and  others  are  operating  on  cur- 
tailed schedules.  This  wlU  not  be  a  static 
condition,  but  Is  one  that  will  grow  pro- 
gressively worse  as  long  as  the  mines  stay 
closed. 

As  of  the  moment,  there  seem  to  be  two 
main  avenues  of  approach  to  the  problem. 
One  Is  to  get  the  northern  mines  open,  and 
It  Is  possible  that  the  President  may  issue 
a  direct  appeal  to  both  the  miners  and  the 
operators  to  that  end.  The  other  Is  to 
~~~~HM1ng  about  a  resumption  of  negotiations  be- 
tween Mr  Lewis  and  the  southern  operators. 
At  present  they  are  at  a  stand-off.  the  op- 
erators insisting  on  resuming  discussions  in 
Wa£iilngton  and  Mr.  Lewis  refusing  to  meet 
anywhere  except  in  New  York. 

If  this  attitude  Is  persisted  In.  there  re- 
mains the  possibility  of  referring  this  phase 
of  the  strike  to  the  National  Mediation 
Board.  The  only  obstacle  to  the  taking  of 
this  step  is  Mr.  Lewis"  open  hostility  to  the 
Mediation  Board,  which  he  has  called  a 
strike-breaking  agency,  and  his  assertion 
that  the  miners  would  not  tolerate  its  In- 
tervention. The  Board  has  proved  Its  worth 
and  Its  Impartiality  In  other  knotty  cases, 
however,  and  It  Is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Mr.  Lewis,  under  the  circumstances,  would 
carry  his  defiance  to  .he  point  of  actually 
refusing  to  permit  this  Federal  agency  to 
take  a  hand  In  bis  own  deadlocked  negotia- 
tions. 


The  Sheherbeit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Twsday.  AprU  22.  1941 


ARTICLB  rStOM  THE   COUNTRY  GENTLE- 
MAN MAGAZINE 


Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  current 
Issue  of  the  Country  Gentleman  maga- 
zine there  is  included  a  short  article  on 
the  sheltert>elt  on  the  page  entitled 
-Washington  Round-Up."  by  Ed  Hadley. 
I  am  submitting  this  article  herewith  as 
farther  evidence  ot  the  wide  recognitloa 


of  the  good  Job  which  the  Forest  Service 
has  done  in  connection  with  the  shelter- 
belt  project  and  because  of  the  deserved 
reference  to  Mr.  Paul  H.  Roberts,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  this  work  since  its  be- 
ginning. Although  frankly  an  experi- 
ment in  the  beginning,  the  shelterbelt  is 
being  acclaimed  a  success  by  practically 
everyone  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
learn  what  has  been  done. 

SHELTESBELT   IN  DANCES 

The  Plains  States  forestry  project,  generally 
knovim  as  the  shelterbelt.  Is  in  danger  of  being 
discontinued.  Beginning  as  something  of  an 
object  of  derision.  It  has  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  all  Roosevelt  undertakings. 

This  tree-growing  program  has  been  carried 
on  largely  through  funds  provided  by  the 
W.  P.  A.  Though  directed  by  Forest  Service 
experts.  It  has  had  no  specific  appropriation 
of  Department  of  Agriculture  funds  to  sustain 
It.  With  W.  P.  A.  appropriations  being  sharply 
cut  the  dlfflcultles  of  of  carrying  on  the  shel- 
terbelt work  pile  up.  What  is  needed,  those 
supporting  the  project  say.  Is  a  specific  appro- 
priation to  complete  the  work  vrtth  skilled 
help. 

Opinion  generally  Is  that  Nebraska's  ranch- 
born  Paul  H  Roberts  and  his  force  have  done 
one  of  the  remarkable  Jobs  of  our  time.  The 
shelterbelt  project  was  carried  on  during  the 
most  unfavorable  weather  period  in  the 
known  history  of  the  Plains.  Yet  thousands 
of  acres  of  thick  tree  growth  now  attest  Its 
success.  And  It  has  all  been  done  at  a  cost 
of  little  over  6  cents  a  tree. 


The    Roosevelts    Were    Large    Property 
Owners  in  Superior,  Wis. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF  WnSCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  AprU  22,  1941 


ARTICLE   BY  RAYMOND   G.   CARROLL 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  permission  given  me  to  extend 
my  own  remarks.  I  wish  to  include  an 
article  which  appeared  in  different  pa- 
pers recently,  entitled  "Ships  Are  in 
Roosevelt  Blood." 

Superior,  the  largest  city  in  my  Con- 
gressional District  Is  the  twin  port  of 
Duluth,  Minn.  This  great  twin  port  is 
second  only  to  New  York  in  tonnage  re- 
ceived and  sent  out.  Eighty  percent  of 
the  Nation's  iron  ore  is  shipped  to  the 
smelters  in  steel  centers  from  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior.  I  was  told  some  time 
ago  that  the  President's  father  and  other 
relatives  had  owned  some  property  in 
Superior,  but  never  got  the  real  facts. 
So  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Oyaas.  who 
is  president  of  the  association  of  com- 
merce, and  he  immediately  located  Mr. 
Stratton,  who  handled  nearly  all  the 
Roosevelt  property  deals  in  Superior, 
even  disposing  of  the  last  piece  for  the 
President's  family  not  long  ago.  Mr. 
Stratton  was  active  in  the  real-estate 
business  in  Superior  all  his  life.  He  is 
as  hale  and  keen  of  mind  today  as  he 
ever  was,  and  r«nembers  every  little  de- 


tail, some  of  which  happened  many  years 
ago.  It  is  interesting  reading,  and  I  am 
sure  the  people  up  at  the  head  of  the 
Lakes  will  be  very  much  interested  to  get 
and  preserve  the  facts  contained  in  this 
story. 
The  article  follows: 

Washinctonia 

SHIPS  are  in  ROOSEVELT  BLOOD;  INSPIRATION 
THAT  HAS  MADE  T.  D.  R.  THE  SAILOR  PRESI- 
DENT— ROOSEVELT'S  FATHER,  THE  LATE  JAMES 
ROOSEVELT,  PLOTTED  SUPERIOR  AT  THE  HEAD  OF 
GREAT  LAKES.  AND  HIS  GREAT  CRANDUNCLE, 
NICHOLAS  J.  ROOSEVELT,  WAS  "FATHER  OF  IN- 
LAND   WATERWAT8" 

(By  Raymond  G.  Carroll) 
Washington,  April  19.— P.  D.  R.,  the  sailor 
President.  The  extent  to  which  the  Roosevelt 
family  has  Indulged  In  forward-looking  with 
respect  to  waterway  transportation  Is  strik- 
ingly shown  by  two  of  Its  members:  The  late 
James  Roc-evelt,  stern-visaged  with  side 
whiskers  and  straight  as  a  reed,  who  plotted 
and  built  the  business  section  of  Superior, 
Wis.,  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  who 
was  the  father  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, and  the  late  Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt, 
dreamy-eyed  and  mechanical -minded,  who 
Invented  side-paddlewheels  for  river  steam- 
boats before  Robert  Pulton  did,  and  aboard 
his  own  steamboat,  the  New  Orleans,  sailed 
from  Pittsburgh  for  the  delta  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  In  the  fall  of  1811  and  heralded 
for  the  up-river  towns  along  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  and 
who  was  the  great-granduncle  of  F.  D.  R. 

It  is  this  waterway-minded  ancestry  of 
President  Roosevelt  that  Is  held  responsible 
for  his  realization  of  the  present  urgency  of 
ship  building  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
bridge  of  ships  across  the  Atlantic.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  before  he  was  14  years  old.  made 
eight  trips  to  Europe  with  either  his  father, 
or  mother,  or  both.  There  have  been  five 
Roosevelts  who  have  been  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  the  Navy.  The  other  four  were  desk 
men.  F.  D.  R.  alone  knows  the  beam  ends  of 
a  ship  from  Its  lee  scuppers. 

Superior,  Wis.,  Is  the  twin  port  of  Duluth, 
Minn.,  separated  only  by  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis 
and  the  St.  Louis  River.  There  are  2.350  miles 
of  waterway  from  these  two  cities  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  at  Belle  Isle, 
near  Ne^'foundland. 

Philip  G.  Stratton,  veteran  real-estate  deal- 
er of  Superior,  on  April  7,  1941,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  relationship  with  the 
late  James  Roosevelt  in  a  letter  to  Richard  J. 
Oyaas.  president  of  the  Superor  Association 
of  Commerce: 

"You  ask  me  to  tell  of  Mr.  James  Roose- 
velt's Investments  In  Sup>erlor;  to  whom  his 
real  estate  was  sold:  and  how  It  is  now  used. 
I  have  had  the  public  records  In  the  Regis- 
ter's office  examined  and  it  Is  reported  to  me 
that  James  Roosevelt  took  mortgages  on 
Superior  real  estate  during  the  years  1888-99 
amounting  to  more  than  $250,000.  At  that 
time  he  also  held  stock  In  a  bank  here  and 
in   a  mortgage -loan   company. 

"In  June  1890,  he  bought  the  corner  of 
Iwenty-flrst  Street  and  Ogden  Avenue,  and 
built  the  3-story,  11-house  building  still 
called  'the  Roosevelt  Terrace.'  and  in  March 
1893.  he  bought  what  was  then  called  'the 
Watklns  Block'  and  Is  now  known  as  "The 
Normandy.'  a  4-story  store  and  office  building 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Tower  Avenue  and 
Belknap  Street.  And  he  acquired  other  real 
estate  I  will  speak  of  later.  Dtiring  those 
years  a  considerable  number  of  other  very 
substantial  New  York  men  invested  In  Su- 
perior; Thomas  P.  Oakes.  president  of  the 
Northern  Pacific.  Frederick  Billings.  Warner 
Van  Norden.  the  Duryeas,  who  were  In  the 
starch  business  that  later  became  the  Corn 
Products — to  name  only  a  few.  Grain  ele- 
vators, coal  docks,  and  ore  docks  were  build- 
ing and  lumbering  was  active.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  the  others  came  here  mmmers  to 
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supervise  their  investments.  It  happened 
I  was  the  youngest  employee  of  the  mortgage 
loan  company  already  spoken  of.  at  the  time 
of  one  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  later  trips  to  Supe- 
rior and  was  Introduced  to  him  and  asked  to 
assemble  certain  Information  for  him.  It  was 
flattering  to  be  the  one  to  deal  with  so  large 
a  stockholder,  and  I  took  pains  to  get  what 
be  wanted  and  report  it  carefully  and  he  was 
appreciative  and  my  report  led  to  a  number 
of  letters  between  us. 

"James  Roosevelt  died  In  December  1900 — 
his  win  Is  on  file  here  since  he  had  real 
estate  interests  In  Superior  at  the  time — and 
later  one  of  the  executors  appointed  by  the 
will.  Mr.  Warren  Delano,  Jr.,  wrote  me  he 
had  found  my  letters  among  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
papers,  and  he  asked  me  to  call  on  him  In 
New  York.  By  then  I  had  gone  Into  real 
estate  business,  and  was  an  officer  of  the 
mortgage-loan  company  Mr.  Roosevelt  held 
stock  of.  I  stopped  at  Poughkeepskle,  where 
Mr.  James  R.  Roosevelt  (half  brother  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt)  and  one  of  the  executors  of 
his  will  met  me  and  drove  me  to  Hyde  Park, 
and  I  spent  a  considerable  part  of  the  day 
with  him  and  met  him  and  Mr.  Delano  In 
New  York  the  following  day.  They  asked  me 
to  act  as  agent  of  the  James  Roosevelt  estate, 
and  I  was  glad  to  accept  the  appointment. 

"The  Roosevelt  estate  owned  'the  Roose- 
velt Terrace'  and  'the  Watklns  Block'  already 
mentioned;  the  southwest  corner  of  Tower 
Avenue  and  Winter  Street,  a  business  loca- 
tion; 3  other  business  cr.es,  11  lots;  and  90 
residence  lots.  The  executors  wanted  to  dis- 
pose of  the  Superior  assets — Mr.  Delano  was 
-the  executor  I  dealt  with — and  during  the 
next  few  years  the  prcpeitles  were  sold.  Mr. 
Delano,  he  Is  no  longer  living,  was  a  most 
orderly  and  efficient  businessman  and  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  act  for  him.  One  or  two  small 
matters  remained  after  Mr.  Delano's  death, 
and  Mr.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  whom  I  never 
met,  had  them  in  charge. 

"You  asked  who  bought  the  Roosevelt  real 
estate  and  how  It  Is  now  used.    The  Terrace. 
a  building  of  the  hlghes*  grade  of  construc- 
tion, is  owned  by  11   Individuals — there  are 
11  houses — who  own  the  heating  plant  and 
run  It  Jointly.    The  Watklns  Block,  now  the 
Normandy,  has  changed  owners  two  or  three 
times  and  Is  used  for  mercantile  stores  and 
offices.    The  corner  of  Winter  and  Tower  has 
a  store  building  and  gas  service  station  en  It 
and  Is  owned  or  leased  "oy  the  Northwestern 
OH  Co.     The  G.  H.  St.  John  Co.'s  grain  and 
feed  business,  comer  Eighth  and  Hammond, 
uses  one  property.    A  location  on  Tower  Bay 
Slip  was  sold  as  part  of  the  site  for  a  bulld- 
lng-€tone  company  that  supplied  Lake  Su- 
perior sandstone  for  this  district  but  is  now 
unused.    The  90  residence  lots  were  variously 
bought  and  many  of  them  have  homes  on 
them.       They     were     principally     between 
Twenty-fourth    and    Twenty-eighth    Streets. 
Sara     Delano      Roosevelt,     the     President's 
mother,  owned  10  lots  In  Superior  that  I  had 
to  do  with.    There  were  houses  on  some  of 
them      Four   of   the   lots   have   had    houses 
built  en  them  since  Mrs  Roosevelt  sold  them 
end    two   now   have    the    synagogue    of    the 
Hebrew    Brotherhood    Association   on    them, 
the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Hammond." 

It  might  be  here  r-'stated  that  all  the 
Rccsevelt  holdings  In  Superior  have  been 
sold,  so  that  President  Roosevelt's  desire  to 
transform  that  lake  port  Into  a  seaport  by 
the  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
Is  dictated  wholly  by  sentiment,  national- 
defense  requirements,  and  his  effort  for  the 
economic  good  of   two  friendly  nations. 

Just  about  three  centuries  ago  the  first 
Roosevelt  arrived  from  Holland  and  settled 
en  a  farm  on  Manhattan  Island.  The  first 
Roosevelts  traded  with  the  Indians,  furs  and 
skins.  Later  the  Roosevelts  became  bankers, 
businessmen,  and  farmers  who  occasionally 
turned  to  politics  when  they  had  made  their 
money  They  built  sugar  mills,  and  operated 
ships.    Two  became  President. 


Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt,  who  married  Lydla 
Latrobe.  daughter  of  the  leading  architect 
and  engineer  of  the  country  in  1800.  had  a 
passion  for  steamboat  building.  He  got  to- 
gether $38,000;  some  he  borrowed  and  some 
he  inherited,  and  with  It  built  the  Seto 
Orleans,  which  steamed  out  of  Pittsburgh  In 
1811  with  himself  and  his  wife  aboard  beside 
the  crew.  Two  years  before,  also  with  hts 
wife  he  had  made  the  trip  to  New  Orleans 
In  a  flatboat.  He  bore  letters  of  Introduc- 
tion to  be  used  at  all  the  more  Important 
river  towns  and  appears  to  have  been  re- 
ceived as  a  sort  of  amiable  lunatic,  whose 
design,  magnificent  and  useful,  was  regarded 
as  impossible  of  fulfillment.  Practical  men 
who  knew  the  inland  rivers,  said  the  cur- 
rents would  prevent  boats  from  ascending 
against  them,  ste.im  or  no  steam. 

But  the  dreamer  Roosevelt  had  his  laugh 
and  triumph.  His  boat  was  about  116  feet 
long,  with  a  beam  of  20  feet.  Its  carrying 
capacity  was  rated  at  100  tons.  It  was  pro- 
pelled by  a  stern  paddle  wheel — although 
Roosevelt  was  the  Inventor  of  side  paddle 
wheels — but  It  carried  masts,  as  well  as  sails 
so  as  to  use  the  wind  whenever  possible. 
The  boat  made  New  Orleans,  the  very  first 
steamboat  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers,  and  once  In  the  lower  Mississippi  It 
became  a  Natchez  packet,  until  In  1814  It 
was  destroyed. 

Nicholas  J.  Rocsevelt  never  got  his  money 
out  of  his  steamboat  but  until  his  death  and 
long  afterward  he  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  men  In  the  United  States — the 
"father  of  Inland  waterways." 

Ships,  shipyards,  steamboats,  yachts,  cruis- 
ers, rowboats.  submarines,  destroyers.  Ice- 
breakers, ferryboats — they  are  In  the  Roose- 
velt blood.  That  Is  why  F.  D.  R.  Is  so  under- 
standing about  the  Importance  of  ships  and 
more  ships  to  the  Island  of  Great  Britain. 


The  Role  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library 
in  the  National-Defense  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  22, 1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  J.  VINCENT  KEOGH. 
MEMBER,  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OP 
BROOKLYN  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  take  pleas- 
ure In  Including  the  radio  address  deliv- 
ered by  J.  Vincent  Keogh.  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library,  over  station  WBBC,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y..  on  April  18,  1941: 

In  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  bulletin  of 
this  month.  Dr.  Milton  James  Ferguson,  the 
chief  librarian.  WTOte  the  following: 

"War  Is  tragedy— tragedy  for  both  victor 
and  vanquished.  It  Is  difficult,  therefore,  to 
put  one's  finger  on  any  one  spot  and  say, 
'Here  alone  Irretrievable  loss  was  suffered.' 
In  comparUon  with  the  life  of  a  single  small 
child,  of  whom  large  numbers  have  already 
been  blotted  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  a 
book  by  the  rarest  genius  may  be  as  nothing. 
However,  no  one  thing  can  rightly  be  consid- 
ered by  Itself;  civilization  Is  a  combination  of 
elements  which,  inextricably  woven  together. 


formed  the  world  we  yesterday  thought  des- 
tined for  noble  flight.  And  t>ock8  filled  with 
their  message  of  courage  and  good  cheer  and 
aspirations  to  mankind  may  have  a  soul  more 
alive  and  more  important  In  the  final  Judg- 
ing of  values  than  that  of  many  a  creature 
with  slanted  brow.  War  means  destruction 
of  books  no  less  than  of  men. 

"British  libraries  have  been  blown  up  and 
become  as  dust;  British  book  stores,  the 
source  of  supply  of  many  a  treasure  for 
American  readers,  have  vanished  and  are  no 
more.  When  one  soldier  of  a  brave  nation 
falls,  two  more  take  his  place  and  carry  on 
the  fight.  I  believe  that  books,  too.  are  val- 
iant warriors  In  liberty's  cause,  and  that, 
though  they  be  cut  down  by  regiments  and 
divisions,  they  will  arise  again  and  press  on 
to  victory." 

Books  are  not  only  valiant  warriors  in 
liberty's  cause  but  they  are  more  than  eve*-, 
these  days.  briUiant  defenders  of  the  home- 
land. It  is  instinctively  to  books  that  the 
scientist.  Inventor,  artist— yes.  even  the  gen- 
eral—turns for  facts  and  knowledge  to  as- 
sist m  the  great  program  that  has  become 
the  first  calling  of  millions  of  Americans, 
namely,  the  program  of  national  defense. 

After  having  heard,  particularly  In  the  past 
year,  so  much  about  the  Importance  of  na- 
tional defense,  you  may  be  Interested  in 
learning  what.  It  means  to  you.  to  you  as  an 
Individual  citizen.  The  entire  program,  of 
course,  was  Inaugurated,  developed,  and  is 
presently  being  consummated  not  for  some 
unknown  generation  but  for  the  present  liv- 
ing generation,  for  you.  each  one  of  you. 

If  you  think  of  some  apparently  Insig- 
nificant activity  in  which  you  engage,  let 
us  say  taking  a  walk  or  going  for  a  drive, 
and  then  realize  that  the  present  defense 
program  seeks  to  defend  your  right  to  en- 
gage In  that  activity,  you  wUl  have  a  greater 
personal  Interest  In  the  matter.  You  have 
the  unquestionable  right  to  ask,  not  only  of 
your  Federal  Government  but  of  your  local 
government  and  Its  agencies.  What  is  pres- 
ently being  done  to  defend  my  personally 
enjoyed  rights  and  activities?  Further  you 
may  properly  ask.  What  Is  such  govern- 
mental agency  as  the  Brooklyn  Public  Li- 
brary doing  to  assist  in  the  program? 

In  general,  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  has 
cooperated  In  the  national-defense  effort  by 
making  available  to  the  public  all  Its  books 
dealing  with  defense  problems,  from  the 
theory  of  democracy  to  machine-shop  prac- 
tice; by  adding  greatly  to  Its  books  en  these 
subjects;  and  by  publlehlng  lists  to  guide  the 
public  In  the  selection  of  such  reading  matter. 
Last  fall  the  Brooklyn  public  library  took 
part  m  the  Nation-wide  cooperative  effort  to 
inform  the  National  Defense  Committee, 
through  the  Library  of  Congress,  of  holdings 
m  all  classifications  bearing  upon  the  de- 
fense program.  It  was  stated  at  that  time 
that  the  collection  of  technological  books 
was  meager  but  was  being  augmented  as  fast 
as  limited  funds  permitted.  The  general 
scheme  cf  Interllbrary  loans  was  agreed  to 
and  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  offered  to 
make  all  Its  re.'^urces  available  to  anyone 
connected  with  the  national-defense  admin- 
istration. 

In  the  last  year  your  library  has  made  In- 
creasingly large  ptirchases  of  new  books  deal- 
ing with  the  European  and  Asiatic  wars  and 
their  potential  dangers  to  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  United  Sutes;  of  books  on  mili- 
tary science  and  tactics:  and  bocks  on  engi- 
neering and  machine-shop  practices.  Each 
month  Its  bulletin  has  listed  recent  accea- 
Elons  m  these  fields.  At  the  present  time  a 
special  six-page  book  list  U  being  prepared 
entitled  "Men  and  Machines."  which  will  list 
and  describe  briefly  the  best  of  the  holdings 
In  aU  branches  of  machine-shop  work,  so 
vital  to  the  defense  program.  Previously  a 
book  list  on  aeronautics  listed  the  best  of  the 
works  available  In  that  Important  subject. 
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Thli  lUt  la  divided  Into  such  subjects  as 
history  and  biography,  which  Includes  That's 
My  Story,  by  IXJUglas  Q.  Corrlgan.  the  "wrong 
way"  flyer;  Flight,  under  which  Is  fcund, 
among  others.  We,  by  Charles  A.  Lindbergh, 
and  L!8ten!  The  Wind,  by  Anne  Morrow  Lind- 
bergh. Other  books  on  the  list  are  on  techno- 
logical aspecle.  military  aviation,  and  aviation 
aa  a  career. 

Not  only  are  books  sought  at  the  library, 
but,  Ir  connection  with  the  defense  program, 
people  seek  pictures.  The  use  of  pictures 
may  at  flrst  seem  slightly  Irrelevant.  Let  me 
tell  you  In  what  way  they  contribute  to  our 
present  "flrst  calling." 

A  landscape  architect  assigned  to  design 
alf'base  camouflage  came  for  air  plctvires  of 
foliage  of  trees  and  wooded  hills.  An  archi- 
tect required  air  views  of  factories  today  and 
pictures  of  camouflaged  factories  during  the 
last  war. 

Artists  making  recruiting  posters  ask  for 
wireless  and  fleld  telephones,  regimental 
colors,  life  In  the  Army,  parachutists,  and  ski 
troops. 

Illustrators  of  technical  articles  and  gov- 
ernmental publications  asked  for  "earliest 
forms  of  protection  from  fire  in  Manhattan." 
allegorical  pictures  showing  tl  function  of 
the  War  Department  In  the  security  of  the 
United  SUtes.  pictures  of  105-mllllmeter 
howitzers.  Army  tents.  Army  scout  cars,  mos- 
quito boats,  color  of  the  Insignia  of  the 
marines:  of  Columbia;  boats  of  the  Coast 
Guard;  modern  Spitfires;  capitals  of  South 
America;  war -savings  posters,  British  and 
American. 

The  protective  coloration  of  birds,  animals, 
•nd  flsh  are  called  for  constantly  In  the 
teaching  of  camoiiflage  methods  and  in  the 
actual  preparation  of  camouflage  drawings. 

Methods  of  bousing  defense  workers  and 
types  of  men  employed  on  national  defense 
to  be  xised  In  designing  defense  posters. 

We  answered  an  urgent  call  asking  us  to 
And  the  color  used  by  the  Free  French  forces 
to  camoiaflage  white  Arabian  horses  during 
warfare. 

An  engineer  asked  for  details  showing  the 
direction  and  extent  of  damage  in  bombed 
buUdlngs  after  air  raids  in  Madrid,  London, 
etc. 

The  citizens  of  Brooklyn  are  very  proud 
of  the  New  Central  Building  adjoining  Pros- 
pect Park  at  the  Grand  Army  Plaza.  This 
building,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
borough  president.  Raymond  V.  Ingersoll. 
might  be  described  as  the  nerve  center  of  the 
efficient  aenrice  afforded  to  all  who  are  seek- 
ing further  knowledge  In  subjects  related  to 
defense.  The  building  represents  what  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  surgical  opera- 
tions In  American  architectural  history  It 
was  built  out  of  a  building  erected  20  years 
before. 

It  wasnt  merely  a  face  lifting  that  was 
done  on  the  old  library  wing— that  pigeon 
roost  of  recent  fame — It  was  a  major  opera- 
tion, with  practically  all  the  limbs  and  organs 
Involved.  Even  the  bones  were  scraped  a  bit. 
In  the  end  the  Italian  Renaissance  Palace 
became  a  streamlined  twentieth-century  li- 
brary home;  one  whose  sweeping  lines  have 
evoked  exclamations  of  admiration  from  art- 
ists and  whose  functional  arrangements  have 
made  visiting  librarians  emerald  with  envy. 
When  such  a  knowing  critic  as  Lewis  Mum- 
ford  can  say.  as  he  did  recently  in  the  New 
Yorker.  "Put  alongside  the  Widener  Library 
at  Harvard,  the  Yale  Library,  the  Harkness 
at  Columbia,  the  Congressional,  or  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  Brooklyn's  new  one  Is 
tops."  Brooklyn,  which  waits  with  un- 
dimmed  hope  year  after  year  for  the  Dodgers 
to  win  a  pennant  and  the  Fulton  Street  El 
to  come  down,  figures  the  new  library  center 
was  well  worth  waiting  for. 

The  Brooklyn  Public  Library.  In  opening 
Its  new  central  building,  dedicated  March 
3Bth  of  this  year,  is  making  available  not 
only  the  most  modern  of  library  buildlnga 
but  also  a  sueamlined  library  service  to  Its 


readers.  To  speed  up  the  process  of  obtain- 
ing books  and  also  to  give,  with  a  friendly 
and  Interested  though  woefully  small  staff, 
all  that  personal  help  so  necessary  In  a  large 
library,  the  following  organization  and 
methods  are  being  put  Into  effect  In  Ingersoll 
Memorial: 

A  collection  of  popular  contemporary  books 
and  a  duplicate  pay  collection  are  maintained 
In  the  alcove  at  the  rear  of  the  circulation 
hall. 

The  remainder  and  greater  proportion  of 
the  collection  consists  of  reference  and  cir- 
culation material  constituting  s»x  subject 
divisions:  Art  and  music,  science  and  tech- 
nology, language  and  literature,  history,  bi- 
ography and  travel,  social  science,  philosophy 
and  religion,  and  general  reference. 

The  lean  period  for  new  books  has  been 
extended  to  14  days  and  for  older  books,  not 
so  much  in  demand,  to  28  days.  As  this  ex- 
tension of  time  automatically  replaces  the  old 
and  troublesome  renewal  system,  no  book  may 
be  renewed  alter  the  loan  period  has  expired. 
The  number  of  books  that  may  be  drawn  at 
one  time  is  governed  by  the  reasonable  needs 
of  the  reader  and  the  material  on  hand. 

Borrowers  are  asked  to  write  their  card 
numbers  on  the  t)ook  cards  before  taking 
books  to  the  charging  desk.  This  method  of 
self -charging  saves  the  time  of  the  borrower, 
as  it  eliminates  long  lines  of  people  waiting 
for  the  librarian  to  write  card  numbers. 

As  recently  as  March  of  this  year  there  was 
published  In  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  Bul- 
letin a  list  of  new  books  which  are  available 
at  any  branch.  This  collection  Is  entitled, 
"The  Defense  of  America,"  and  contains  such 
pertinent  titles  as  "A  Study  of  Air  Bombard- 
ment." "Housing  for  Defense."  "Flight  Train- 
ing for  the  Army  and  Navy."  "Your  Year  in  the 
Army."  "National  Defense."  and  many  other 
volumes  dedicated  to  that  "flrst  calling"  of  oxir 
country — national  defense. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  know  that  our  Brooklyn 
Library  system  Is  functioning  in  the  present 
for  the  futxire  welfare  of  our  citizens.  Re- 
membering that  national  defense  Is  a  concern 
of  each  one  of  us  personally  and  individually. 
I  urge  you  to  explain  to  your  friends  and 
neighbors  that  our  Brooklyn  Public  Library 
system  Is  ready  and  able  to  give  assistance  to 
whomever  seeks  It.  not  only,  of  ccijrse.  In  the 
fleld  of  national  defense,  but  even  In  this 
presently  Important  fleld. 


Tradinf  in  Futures 
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at 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tue&day,  AprU  22, 1941 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, futures  trading  is  somewhat  of  a  puz- 
zle to  me.  I  would  not  even  know  how  to 
trade  in  futures  should  I  so  desire. 

It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  the 
futures  market  was  a  market  place  where 
one  contracted  for  future-date  delivery 
of  actual  wheat  or  com  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  following  clipping  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  AprU  14,  1941,  if  substan- 
tially correct,  certainly  disillusions  me: 
[From  the  Washington  Post  of  April  14,  1941 J 

TBAOIMG   IN   rUTCXZS 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  great  public  prob- 
lems accumulate  upon  us  and  contlnxie  to 


remain  unsolved,  many  people  naturally  as- 
simie  that  there  has  been  a  serious  failiire 
on  the  part  of  education.  Educators,  on  the 
other  hand,  point  out  that  imputations  of 
their  failures  are  usually  made  in  terms  both 
vague  and  general. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  be  specific. 

The  problem  of  ruinously  low  agricultural 
prices  Is  no  doubt  the  result  of  definite 
caiises.  If  our  educators  have  discovered 
what  those  causes  are.  they  have  failed  to 
make  their  findings  public.  They  have  not 
neglected,  however,  in  their  departments  of 
economics,  to  support  the  present  racketeer- 
ing method  of  fixing  low  prices  by  means  of 
the  device  of  futures  trading,  to  treat  the 
farm  problem  as  insoluble,  and  to  advocate, 
as  a  necessary  alternative,  the  giving  of  Fed- 
eral subsidies  to  the  farmers. 

Eccncmlsts,  copying  from  each  other,  and 
on  each  other's  authority,  have  definitely 
agreed  on  a  false  definition  of  the  futures 
contract,  as  a  result  of  which  the  weight  of 
the  authority  of  the  schools  has  been  thrown 
In  favor  of  the  market  racketeers.  That  false 
definition,  copied  from  Gemmlirs  Funda- 
mentals of  Economics.  Is  as  follows:  "A  fu- 
tures contract  may  be  defined  as  a  contract 
for  the  sale  of  a  stipulated  amount  of  a 
specified  grade  of  some  commodity  at  a  fixed 
price  at  a  future  date." 

The  following  facts,  well  known  to  futures 
traders,  show  how  false  Is  that  definition: 

1.  Those  who  buy  wheat  futures  contracts, 
for  example,  as  a  matter  of  customary  prac- 
tice think  alone  In  terms  of  price  differences, 
not  In  terms  of  wheat  of  a  specified  grade. 

2.  The  wheat-futures  contract  does  not 
permit  the  naming  of  a  specified  grade  of 
wheat. 

3.  One  who  buys  a  wheat-futures  contract 
has  nothing  to  say.  when  on  rare  occasions 
delivery  Is  made,  about  what  kind  or  grade  of 
wheat  he  shall  receive. 

4.  The  determination  of  what  kind  or  grade 
of  wheat  is  to  be  delivered,  under  a  futures 
contract,  is  at  the  option  of  the  seUer  of  the 
contract,  resulting  often  In  the  delivery  of  a 
"skin  grade"  of  wheat,  fit  only  for  chicken 
feed. 

5.  Deliveries  of  wheat  of  any  grade,  under 
wheat  futures  contracts,  are  negligible. 

6.  Those  who  wish,  in  good  faith,  to  buy  a 
specified  grade  of  wheat',  either  for  spot 
delivery  or  for  delivery  to  arrive,  buy  It  In 
the  cash  merchandise  market,  not  In  the 
futures  market. 

Any  self-respecting  economist,  with  a  fair 
sense  of  professional  pride,  might  be  expect- 
ed to  meet  the  challenge  of  these  facts.  None 
of  them,  however,  have  ever  been  known  to 
do  so.  It  is  no  wonder  that  our  so-called 
civilization  is  a  confused  mess,  since  our  In- 
tellectual leaders  do  so  sadly  fall  to  face  the 
facts. 

Ernest  D.  MacDoucall. 

Washington.  April  10. 


Writings  of  George  Washington,  of  Partic- 
ular Moment  in  Our  Time 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  TLOuasA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  22, 1941 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
weight  of  the  words  of  George  Washing- 
ton has  rightfully  been  felt  time  and 
again  in  the  shaping  of  American  policy. 
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The  strength  of  his  ccunsel  is  reflected 
in  the  strength  of  this  great  Nation. 
Now,  in  our  time,  it  is  equally  important 
that  we  school  ourselves  in  the  careful 
logic  of  that  matchless  leader  who  holds 
first  place  in  American  hearts. 

I  desire  to  call  to  your  attention  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Writings  of  Washington, 
as  collected  by  Worthington  Ford,  and 
edited  by  Stephen  Bonsai  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post: 

In  his  address  to  both  Houses  of  Congress 
on  December  3.  1793.  President  Washington 
said: 

•As  soon  as  the  war  :n  Europe  had  em- 
braced those  powers  with  whom  the  United 
States  have  the  most  extensive  relations, 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  our  in- 
tercourse with  them  m:ght  be  interrupted 
and  our  disposition  for  peade  drawn  into 
question  by  the  suspicions  too  often  enter- 
tained by  belligerent  nations. 

"I  cannot  recommend  to  your  notice  meas- 
ures for  the  fulfillment  of  our  duties  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  without'  again  pressing 
upon  you  the  necessity  of  placing  ourselves 
In  a  condition  of  complete  defense  and  of 
exacting  from  them  the  fulfillment  of  tnelr 
duties  toward  us." 

In  addressing  his  "fellow  citizens  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House"  on  January  8,  1790. 
Washington  said: 

"Among  the  many  Interesting  objects 
which  will  engage  your  attention,  that  of 
providing  for  the  common  defense  will  merit 
particular  regard.  To  be  prepared  for  war 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  preserv- 
ing peace.  A  free  people  ought  not  only  to 
be  armed,  but  disciplined;  to  which  end  a 
uniform  and  well  digested  plan  U  requisite; 
and  their  safety  and  Interest  require  that 
they  should  promote  such  manufactories  as 
tend  to  render  them  Independent  of  others 
for  essential,  particularly  for  military,  sup- 
plies." 

"Knowledge  is  in  every  country  the  surest 
basis  of  public  happiness.  In  one.  In  which 
the  measures  of  government  receive  their 
Impression  so  Immediately  from  the  sense  of 
the  community,  as  In  ours,  it  is  proportion- 
ably  essential.  To  the  security  of  a  free  con- 
stitution It  contributes  in  various  ways;  by 
convincing  those  who  are  Intrusted  with  the 
public  administration,  that  every  valuable 
end  of  government  Is  l)est  answered  by  the 
enlightened  confidence  of  the  people;  and  by 
teaching  the  people  themselves  to  know,  and 
to  value  their  own  rights;  to  discern  and 
provide  against  invasions  of  them;  to  dis- 
tinguish between  oppression  and  the  nieces- 
sary  exercise  of  lawful  authority,  between 
burthens  proceeding  from  a  disregard  to  their 
convenience  and  those  resulting  from  the  In- 
evitable exigencies  of  society;  to  discriminate 
the  spirit  of  liberty  from  that  of  licentious- 
ness, cherishing  the  flrst.  avoiding  the  last, 
and  uniting  a  speedy  but  temperate  vigilance 
against  encroachments,  with  an  Inviolable  re- 
spect to  the  laws." 

Writing  to  President  John  Adams  from 
Mount  Vernon  on  July  4,  1798,  Washington 
said: 

"At  the  epoch  of  my  retirement  an  inva- 
sion of  these  States  by  an  European  power, 
or  even  the  probability  of  such  an  event  hap- 
pening in  my  days,  was  so  far  from  being 
contemplated  by  me  that  I  had  no  concep- 
tion that  that  or  any  other  occurrence  would 
arise  in  so  short  a  period,  which  would  turn 
my  eyes  from  the  shades  of  Mount  Vernon. 
•  •  •  In  case  of  actual  Invasion  by  a 
formidable  force.  I  certainly  would  not  In- 
trench myself  under  the  cover  of  age  and 
retirement,  if  my  services  should  be  re- 
quired by  my  country  to  assist  in  repelling 
it.  And  if  there  be  good  cause,  which  must 
be  better  known  to  the  Government  than  to 


private  citizens,  to  expect  such  an  event, 
delay  in  preparing  for  It  might  be  dangerous. 
Improper,  and  not  to  be  Justified  by 
prudence." 

Without  waiting  to  learn  his  wishes,  on 
July  2,  1798.  President  Adams  sent  the  fol- 
lowing nomination  to  the  Senate,  where  It 
was  unanimously  confirmed:  "George  Wash- 
ington, of  Mount  Vernon,  to  be  lieutenant- 
general  and  commander  In  chief  of  all  the 
armies  raised  and  to  be  raised  in  the  United 
States." 

Not  the  least  applicable  to  the  present  sit- 
uation are  the  lines  that  Washington  sent 
Henry  Lee.  Governor  of  Virginia,  upon  re- 
ceiving the  Governor's  congratulations  on 
what  he  had  done  for  "the  peace  and  hap-* 
plness  of  this  country."  This  letter  was 
written  In  Philadelphia  and  Is  dated  July 
21.  1793: 

"But  were  the  case  otherwise.  I  should  not 
be  less  Inclined  to  know  the  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple upon  every  matter  of  great  public  con- 
cern; for.  as  I  have  no  wish  superior  to  that 
of  promoting  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
this  country,  so.  consequently  It  is  only  for 
me  to  know  the  means  to  accomplish  the 
end.  If  It  be  within  the  compass  of  my 
powers." 

"That  there  are  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
countries,  discontented  characters.  I  well 
know;  as  also  that  these  characters  are  ac- 
tuated by  very  different  views;  some  good, 
from  an  opinion  that  the  measures  of  the 
general  government  are  impure;  seme  bad. 
and  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  use  so  harsh  an 
expression,  diabolical,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
not  only  meant  to  Impede  the  measures  of 
that  government  generally,  but  more  es- 
pecially (as  a  great  mean  toward  the  ac- 
complishment of  It)  to  destroy  the  con- 
fidence which  It  Is  necessary  for  the  people  to 
place  (until  they  have  unequivocal  proof  of 
demirit)    In   their   public   servants." 

Writing  at  this  time  (January  20.  1799)  to 
his  neighbor.  Lord  Fairfax.  Washington  de- 
nounced the  "open  violations  of  treaties  and 
the  laws  of  nations  that  were  taking  place." 
He  adds : 

"But  by  the  adoption  of  vigorous  measures 
for  self-defense  the  People  with  one  voice 
have  made  a  tender  of  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes to  repel  any  attempts  which  may  be 
made  on  the  Constitution  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  their  Country.  •  •  •  Notwith- 
standing the  Spirit  of  the  People  is  so 
animated  that  party  amongst  us  who  have 
been  uniform  in  their  opposition  to  all  meas- 
ures of  Government  •  •  •  hang  upon 
and  clog  its  wheels  as  much  as  m  them  lye 
and.  with  a  rancor  and  virulence  which  is 
scarcely  to  be  conceived.  *  •  •  I  have 
always  believed  and  trusted  that  Providence 
which  has  carried  us  through  a  long  and 
painful  war  with  one  of  the  most  powerfvU 
nations  In  EXirope  will  not  suffer  the  discon- 
tented among  ourselves  to  produce  more  than 
a  temporary  Interruption  to  the  permanent 
Peace  and  Happiness  of  this  rising  Empire." 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  too  readily  for  our 
comfort  do  we  find  application  for  Wash- 
ington's words  in  the  world  picture  today. 
Apprehension  for  the  way  of  life  that 
characterizes  freedom  and  democracy  is 
justified.  There  is  work  to  be  done,  much 
work,  if  our  strength  is  to  be  a  match  for 
the  strange  forces  that  are  rampant  in 
the  world.  Totalitarianism  and  its  "fifth 
columns"  mock  our  institutions.  Prepa- 
ration, infinite  preparation — both  physi- 
cal and  moral — are  required  of  us.  Indi- 
vidually and  as  a  nation  we  must  steel 
ourselves  in  faith.  Americanism  must  be 
made  bigger  than  any  threat  which  can 
confront  it. 


Blitikrief :  A  Waminf  to  Amerkaiu 
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or 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  April  22,  1941 


AR-nCLE  BY   ROBERT  GERARD 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  by  Robert  Gerard,  formerly 
a  lieutenant  in  the  French  Army.  The 
article,  which  was  recently  publLshed  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  is  entitled 
"Blitzkrieg:  A  Warning  to  Americans." 
This  article,  among  other  things,  brings 
out  the  definite  fact  that  120,000  well- 
equipped,  well-armored  German  soldiers 
conquered  all  of  France.  They  made  up 
12  mechanized  German  Panzer  divisions 
supported  by  a  few  thousand  airplane 
pilots.  The  remainder  of  the  huge  Ger- 
man Army  simply  followed  and  occupied 
the  territory. 

This  article  also  brings  out  a  serious 
criticism  of  our  Army  tanks.  I  hope  that 
the  tank  technicians  of  our  country  will 
pay  attention  to  this  criticism.  The  ar- 
ticle states  that  the  tanks  of  the  United 
States  Army  are  high,  of  outmoded  de- 
sign, and  have  many  sharp  angles  in- 
stead of  rounded  curves  which  permit 
shells  to  slip  off  their  surface. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  April 
19,  1941 1 

BLrrzKRiEc:  A  Wainino  to  Americans 

(By  Robert  Gerard,  formerly  lieutenant  In  the 
French  Army) 

(Germany  started  Its  blitzkrieg  against 
Yugoslavia  and  Greece  Just  before  this  issue 
went  to  press.  The  Nazi  rapid  war  of  move- 
ment, using  tank  corps  and  other  armored 
and  motorized  divisions,  supported  by  dive 
bombers,  is  following,  so  far  as  terrain  per- 
mits, the  same  method  as  that  used  against 
the  French.  This  gives  double  significance 
to  the  following  article,  written  by  a  F.enrh 
second  lieutenant  of  the  Tank  Corps  during 
the  Invasion  of  France,  and  condensed  by  per- 
mission from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Harvard 
Business  School  Alumni  Association.  Rctert 
Gerard's  report  provides  to  the  free  peoples 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  a  warning  to  be 
prepared  with  an  equality  of  force  that  will 
render  Ineffective  any  possible  threats  by 
dictator  countries.) 

Except  for  the  last  few  months  of  1918.  the 
World  War  was  waged  on  the  basis  of  position. 
Attacks  were  made  l>y  waves  of  men  spread 
over  the  entire  front,  one  succeeding  another. 
The  line  of  entrenchment,  although  breached 
at  many  points  during  the  4  years,  was  always 
reestablished.  This  kind  of  attack  required  a 
large  amount  of  time  and  many  human  lives; 
the  Germans  wanted  to  avoid  that  kind  cf 
warfare.  They  knew  that  Britain  and  France 
had  greater  Industrial  resources  and  the  Ger- 
mans could  not  give  those  countries  the  time 
to  convert  their  resourf:--s  Into  weapon*. 
They  developed  the  blitzkrieg. 
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The  blitzkrieg  Is  »  war  movement  made 
po««lble  by  the  tactics  of  Infiltration  In  at- 
tack. What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
the  attack  and  subaequent  advance  la  not 
made  by  wavea  spread  out  on  a  long  front, 
but,  rather,  by  little  column*  thin  as  needles 
which  avoid  the  strong  polnta  In  the  enemy  s 
defense  and  penetrate  the  weak  points.  In- 
stead of  spreading  Ita  fire  power  over  the 
entire  front,  the  attacking  force  concentrates 
all  its  fire  on  selected  definite  points.  These 
tactics  of  infiltration  In  attack  are  speeded 
up  by  the  use  of  two  new  technical  weapons, 
the  tank  and  the  airplane.  These  are  the 
essentials  cf  the  Nazi  blitzkrieg.  Let  us  see 
how  these  tactics  work. 

From  the  newspapers  one  can  imagine  hun- 
dreds of  German  tanks  rolling  wave  after 
wave  across  the  country,  sweeping  everything 
before  them.  Except  In  a  very  few  instances, 
no  such  thing  ever  occurred.  Each  time  I 
saw  the  German  Army  advancing  It  con- 
sisted of  a  small  mechanized  column,  ob- 
livious to  what  waa  going  on  to  the  left  or 
right  of  It.  Its  attention  was  focused  on 
the  roads,  not  on  the  open  fields,  for  In  the 
modem  war  of  movement  roads  are  the  most 
Important  thing.  France  was  defeated  by  a 
series  of  raids  through  the  French  lines  by 
small  German  mechanized  units,  preceded 
and  backed  by  dive  bombers. 

In  Bouen  our  group  met  one  of  these  ad- 
vance guards,  which  consisted  of  about  10 
light  tanks  and  50  medium-size  tanks,  with 
a  few  side  cars  and  88-milllmeter  artillery 
guns.  That  advance  guard,  which  was  60 
miles  ahead  of  the  main  body  of  German 
troops,  had  easily  broken  through  the  French 
lines  south  of  the  Somme  River  and  had 
carefully  avoided  the  remnants  of  the  French 
motorized  army,  the  only  troops  equipped  to 
fight  them  with  the  same  weapons.  When 
this  advance  guard  arrived  In  Rouen.  It  was 
well  received  by  our  four  antitank  guns 
posted  in  front  of  the  bridges  and  by  our 
10  tanks,  most  of  them  op)eratlng  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  river. 

The  Germans  lost  15  tanks  and  we  lost  all 
the  equlpmant  on  the  northern  bank.  That 
battle  was  like  Dante's  Inferno.  The  big  oil 
tasks  and  oil  refineries  were  bombed,  flames 
rising  Into  the  sky.  which  was  black  with 
fumes.  The  Germans  had  been  fooled;  they 
thought  the  forces  on  the  French  side  of  the 
rivrr  were  much  stronger  than  they  actually 
were  and  that  the  forces  on  the  northern 
bank  were  weak.  It  is  Important  to  note 
that  the  Germans,  according  to  blitzkrieg 
tactics  of  avoiding  strong  points  and  going 
around  them,  did  not  Insist.  They  never 
tried  to  cross  the  river  at  Rouen,  even  though 
our  250  men.  who  had  lost  practically  all  their 
eqtilpment  in  the  battle,  could  not  have  pre- 
rented  them  from  doing  so. 

Another  striking  Instance  of  the  Infiltra- 
tion technique  which  I  witnessed  was  near 
llayenne.  halfway  between  the  Somme  and 
Loire  Rivers.  The  French  divisions  had  been 
broken  everywhere;  my  group  had  lost  all  Its 
tanks  and  antitank  guns,  and  over  a  hundred 
of  our  men  had  been  killed  and  wounded. 
A  few  sidecar*  and  trucks  with  four  machine 
guns  were  all  that  we  had  left.  We  found 
ourselves  on  the  morning  of  Jvme  18  In  the 
center  of  a  triangle,  formed  by  three  German 
motorized  columns  on  three  different  reeds 
surrounding  us  From  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing to  4  o'clock  In  the  afternoon  we  watched 
one  of  these  columns  pass.  We  had  stationed 
a  volunteer  near  the  road  to  signal  any  Inter- 
ruption In  the  Osrman  coltmnn  so  that  we 
might  attempt  a  crossing.  That  colximn  was 
endless,  an  entire  Panzer  division,  so  s\ire  of 
victory  and  of  the  disorganization  of  the 
French  force*  that  it  was  not  even  concerned 
with  the  protection  of  its  flanks  We  finally 
got  the  signal  and  started  to  cross  Half  our 
group  got  by  and  the  other  half  was  com- 
pletely smashed  by  the  terrific  fire  of  the  on- 
coming German  tanks. 


How  can  an  adequate  defense  against  blitz- 
krieg tactics  be  established? 

What  Is  required  is  an  active  defense — 
defense  by  superior  fire  pcwer  which  can  In 
fact  become  a  countercffense. 

Two  weapons  used  extensively  in  this  Ger- 
man blitzkrieg  are  the  unk  and  the  airplane. 
Against  the  tank  it  was  thought  that  a  good 
antitank  gun  would  be  effective.  My  experi- 
ence makes  me  very  skeptical  about  this. 
The  old  French  37  rnm.  and  the  new  25  mm. 
antitank  guns  proved  too  light  to  pierce  the 
armor  of  the  German  medium  tanks.  The 
new  47  mm.  antitank  guns  and  the  75  mm. 
field  artillery  guns  were  extremely  effective 
against  most  German  tanks,  as  witnessed  by 
my  own  eyes.  But  these  latter  guns  have 
serious  disadvantages.  It  is  unusual  if  they 
are  given  the  chance  to  shoot  more  than  a 
dozen  shells.  They  are  very  easily  detected 
and  even  if  they  blow  up  one  or  two  tanks 
they  wUl  be  destroyed  by  others. 

Big  ditches  can  be  used  to  step  tanks,  but 
In  a  war  of  movement  the  troops  do  not  have 
time  to  dig  ditches  everywhere.  We  had 
sorje  success  with  land  mines,  but  It  Is  im- 
possible to  carry  as  many  mines  as  would  be 
necessary  tf  they  were  to  be  laid  on  the  ter- 
rain where  the  tank  attack  might  be  made. 

The  best  way  and  the  only  way  to  stop  tank 
divisions  is  to  use  a  larger  taiik  division.  A 
good  tank  has  a  44-mm.  or  a  75-mm.  antitank 
gun  mounted  in  it.  This  gun  can  pierce  an 
opposing  tank's  armor  and  stop  it.  The 
gunners  within  the  tanks  behind  these  guns 
are  better  protected  than  those  maiming  a 
simple  antitank  gun.  Furthermore,  the  tank 
has  mobility;  once  detected.  It  can  zigzag,  or 
rush  into  the  enemy,  or  retreat,  or  take  any 
other  action  dictated  by  the  circumstances. 

In  contrast  with  the  Infantry,  the  French 
motorized  forces  showed  admirable  spirit  and 
courage,  mainly.  I  think,  because  they  were 
able  to  give  the  Germans  a  dose  of  their  own 
medicine.  These  few  thousand  men.  who 
fous?ht  under  terrific  odds  against  an  army 
superior  in  numbers,  were  the  only  ones  to 
offer  serious  resistance.  They  used  the  same 
weapons  that  the  Germans  used  and  knew 
their  tanks  were  better  than  the  German 
tanks.  On  the  average,  each  tank  In  our 
group  destroyed  seven  German  tanks  before 
It  was  put  out  of  use.  but  the  German  tanks 
outnumbered  ours  to  such  a  degree  that  we 
lost  our  tanks  one  by  one  under  the  relentless 
pressure  of  an  endless  stream  of  German 
tanks. 

The  bulk  of  the  French  Army  was  quickly 
demoralized,  because  It  soon  realized  the 
hopeessness  of  the  defense.  Trains  had  car- 
ried the  French  infantry  divisions  to  the  front, 
but  they  had  to  retreat  on  foot.  Their  rifies 
and  machine  guns  were  useless  against  Ger- 
man tanks,  and  their  antitank  guns  were  so 
few  that  they  were  soon  overrun  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Grerman  forces. 

So  much  for  the  mechanized  troops.  Now 
the  airplane. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  time  In  my  life  when 
I  was  more  scared  than  I  was  when  the  Ger- 
man dive  bombers  exercised  their  skill  on  our 
motorized  column  for  the  first  time.  The 
terrific  noise  of  the  siren  installed  in  their 
tails  and  the  lightning  firing  sjseed  of  their 
machine  guns  upset  my  nerves.  On  this  first 
occasion  we  had  several  soldiers  stationed  on 
the  tops  of  otir  cars  and  trucks  looking  In  all 
directions,  with  a  whistle  to  give  us  the  alarm 
when  the  German  planes  showed  signs  of  at- 
tacking on  the  road.  Suddenly  four  planes 
came  low  from  behind  a  hill  and  their  bullets 
pierced  the  windshield  of  our  car  as  we  were 
jiunplng  out  onto  the  road.  The  pilots  soon 
noticed  that  we  soiight  protection  in  the 
ditches  along  the  side  of  the  road  and  they 
returned  after  bombing  to  machine-gun  the 
ditches  and  caused  many  casualties. 

There  is  little  one  can  do  against  airplane 
attacks  upon  troops  in  the  field.  Dive 
bombers  operate  at  too  low  an  altitude  to  use 
aircraft  batteries  against   them.    Hie   only 


effective  active  defense  against  a  plane  Is  an- 
other plane.  If  the  Germans  had  not  had 
such  a  superiority  in  the  air,  our  troops  would 
not  have  been  submitted  to  such  continuous 
destruction. 

Much  has  been  said  about  another  aspect 
of  the  blitzkrieg  tactices — the  use  of  the  "fifth 
column."  On  June  8,  at  4  p.  m..  a  French 
officer  presented  himself  to  my  captain,  show- 
ing a  regular  identification  card,  and  said 
that  at  4:30  p.  m.  14  tanks  would  arrive  on 
their  way  south  to  defend  Rouen  and  that 
we  should  let  them  pass.  The  tanks  would 
be  recognized  by  the  fact  that  their  turrets 
would  be  open  and  that  white  fiags  would  be 
waved.  My  captain  was  a  very  suspicious 
fellow.  He  told  me  to  have  everything  pre- 
pared in  cate  an  emergency  should  develop. 
I  arranged  to  have  a  subordinate  officer  go  to 
meet  the  commander  of  the  tanks  when  they 
were  sighted.  Half  an  hour  later  the  14  tanks 
arrived,  turrets  opened  and  white  flags  wav- 
ing. My  underofflcer  advanced  along  the 
road  on  a  motorcycle  to  Identify  the  com- 
mander. He  suddenly  turned  and  came  back. 
At  that  moment  the  fiags  disappeared,  the 
turrets  closed,  the  swastika  flag  was  raised, 
and  a  terrific  barrage  opened  up.  My  under- 
offlcer was  killed.  Our  antitank  guns  fired. 
They  were  German  tanks. 

Modern  war  requires  perfect  coordination 
of  all  armies.  The  German  Army  advanced 
and  worked  with  the  regularity  of  a  high- 
precision  clock.  I  observed  a  certain  pattern 
in  all  attacks  the  Germans  made  upon  our 
group:  (1)  A  very  few  hours  after  our  ar- 
rival m  a  village  which  we  were  to  defend, 
an  observation  plane  circled  slowly  above  us. 
There  was  no  vise  in  shooting  at  It,  the  plane 
was  armored.  (2)  One  or  two  hours  later 
dive  bombers  paid  us  a  visit,  systematically 
destroying  everything.  (3)  Several  hours  later 
we  were  subjected  to  artillery  fire.  The  use 
by  the  Germans  of  light,  movable  artillery 
on  the  front  lines  was  very  interesting.  They 
had  a  three-pvirpose  88-mm.  gun — antiair- 
craft, antitank,  and  field  artillery— it  was  a 
beauty.  They  used  no  heavy  guns  whatso- 
ever, for  this  type  was  too  slow  to  move. 
Instead,  they  employed  the  dive  bombers. 
(4)  As  soon  as  the  artillery  shells  ceased, 
the  tanks  would  arrive.  The  cooperation 
between  the  German  motorized  force,  the 
artillery,  and  the  air  force  was  simply  amaz- 
ing. To  insure  coordination  they  integrated 
many  different  arms  into  one  single  unit. 

Psychological  effects  of  the  blitzkrieg  tac- 
tics are  terrific.  There  was  no  continuous 
line  of  fighting.  Germans  were  making 
motorized  raids  50  miles  behind  our  lines, 
and  this  lack  of  contact  with  the  enemy 
oftentimes  produced  mass  hysteria.  False 
news  spread  at  a  tremendous  speed,  and  we 
never  knew  where  or  when  the  Germans 
would  arrive. 

What  does  the  experience  of  France  mean 
to  the  United  States?  Moral,  political,  and 
military  causes  account  for  the  collapse  of 
France.  How  can  we  prevent  such  destruc- 
tion In  this  country? 

The  need  for  a  huge  defense  program  to 
prevent  a  military  debacle  Is  evident.  Every- 
thing possible  should  be  done  to  speed  up 
the  defense  program.  One  rupreme  factor 
should  be  remembered:  It  took  only  120.000 
well-equipped,  well-armored  German  soldier* 
to  conquer  all  of  France.  They  were  the 
fighting  men  In  the  12  mechanized  German 
panzer  divisions  supported  by  a  few  thou- 
sand airplane  pilots.  The  rest  of  the  huge 
German  Army  simply  followed  and  occupied 
the  territory  which  these  mechanized  troops 
had  taken. 

We  want  a  defense  system  appropriate  to 
o\ur  continent.  The  United  States  Is  too 
large  a  country  to  wage  a  war  of  position 
once  an  enemy  debarks,  for  example,  around 
Hudson  Bay  or  near  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
Such  an  attack  would  take  the  form  of  a 
war  of  movement,  for.  unlike  Albania  and 
Greece,  where  the  lack  of  reads  makes  the 
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waging  of  a  motorized  war  difficult,  the  stra- 
tegic industrial  areas  In  this  country,  mainly 
around  the  Great  Lakes  and  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  are  supplied  with  one  of  the 
finest  networks  of  roads  in  the  world.  Ex- 
cepting the  Appalachian  Range,  the  country 
Is  rather  fiat  and  Ideal  for  motorized  war- 
fare. With  a  sufficient  armored  force,  the 
United  States  could  concentrate  swiftly  all 
the  fire  power  of  Its  army  against  the  points 
where  the  enemy  succeeded  in  debarking. 

Not  only  is  the  armored  force  which  the 
United  States  has  planned  too  small,  but 
the  quality  of  its  equipment  Is  not  over- 
whelming. It  is  true  that  our  modern  tanks 
with  their  rubber  tracks  have  ground  pres- 
sures below,  and  operate  with  less  noise  than 
either  German  or  French  tanks,  but  Ameri- 
can tanks  are  armored  with  face-hardened, 
rolled  armor  plates  which  can  be  worked  only 
flat  in  contrast  to  the  French  and  German 
homogeneous  cast  armor  which  permits  the 
use  of  rounded  shapes.  The  French  22-ton 
"Somua"  tank,  the  best  that  I  have  yet  seen, 
has  a  beautiful  functional  design;  It  Is  low, 
thickly  armored,  and  does  not  have  a  single 
angle  on  It.  with  the  result  that  antitank 
shells  tend  to  slip  off  Its  surfaces.  United 
States  tanks,  on  the  contrary,  are  high,  of 
outmoded  design  with  many  sharp  angles 
instead  of  rounded  curves.  Furthermore, 
even  though  this  country  Is  manufacturing 
some  medium  tanks.  It  is  concentrating  on 
light  10-ton  tanks.  Actual  experience  under 
fire  has  shown  that  light  tanks  fare  very 
badly;  they  cannot  resist  even  light  anti- 
tank weapons.  The  Germans  really  concen- 
trated on  25-ton  tanks  mounting  a  field 
gun  of  about  3  Inches  which  had  a  terrific 
armor -piercing  power.  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  both 
as  to  the  future  size  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces  and  as  to  the  equipment  which 
they  shall  use. 
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LETTER  FROM  COL.  FRANK  HALEY  AND 
RESOLU-nON  ADOPTED  BY  THE  ORDER 
OF  THE  PURPLE  HEART 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  wish  to  insert  the  Americanism-legisla- 
tive program  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Purple  Heart,  together  with  a  letter  from 
Col.  Prank  Haley,  the  Americanism-legis- 
lative chairman,  whose  headquarters  are 
at  815  Fifteenth  Street  NW.,  in  the  city 
of  Washington: 

The  Milptart  Order 
of  the  ptjrple  heart, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  21,  1941. 

Hon.    Wn.LlAM    STRATTON. 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Stratton:  Enclosed  herewith 
Is  a  copy  of  the  Americanism-legislative  pro- 
gram of  the  MUitary  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart  was  established  by  Gen.  George  Wash- 


ington at  Newburg.  August  7,  1782.  The 
War  Department,  on  February  22,  1932.  is- 
sued General  Orders  No.  3.  which  reestab- 
lished, out  of  respect  to  the  memory  and 
military  achievements  of  General  Washing- 
ton, the  Purple  Heart — the  badge  of  military 
merit  of  the  Continental  Army. 

Some  70,000  Purple  Heart  Medals  have 
been  Issued  by  the  War  Department.  The 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  is  the 
only  national  organization  composed  ex- 
clusively of  veterans  wounded  In  action 
under  conditions  that  entitle  them  to  wear 
a  wound  chevron  or  who  were  awarded  the 
meritorious  citation  certificate  for  valor,  by 
the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  A.  E.  F. 

Yovir   continued   support   of   our   program 
will  be  gratefully  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

The  Military  Order 

OF     the     PtJRPLE     HE.\RT, 

Frank  Haley, 
Americanism-Legislatit'e  Chairman. 


Americanism  Legislative  Program 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  National  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart,  in  executive  session  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  this,  the  28th  day  of 
February  1941.  pursuant  to  a  call  by  National 
Commander  Capt.  Herbert  A.  Church,  do 
hereby  unanimously  adopt  the  following 
Patriot's  Creed: 

"I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people;  whose  Just  powers  are 
derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
a  democracy  In  a  republic;  a  sovereign  nation 
of  many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect  union, 
one  and  inseparable;  established  upon  those 
principles  of  freedom,  equality.  Justice,  and 
humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  and  fortunes. 

"I  therefore  believe  It  Is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  it;  to  support  its  Constitu- 
tion; to  obey  Its  laws;  to  respect  its  flag: 
and  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies." 

Whereas  the  reports  of  the  sjjecial  congres- 
sional committee  on  un-American  activities 
reveal  that  fifth  column  activities,  alien 
"Isms,"  and  Insidious  foreign  propaganda 
threaten  the  destruction  of  otir  American 
democracy;   and 

Whereas  radical  activities,  having  the  de- 
struction of  constitutional  government  and 
all  of  Its  privileges  as  their  ultimate  objective, 
are  Increasingly  common  throughout  the 
Nation;   and 

Whereas  radical  agitators  and  their  agents 
strive  most  diligently  to  corrupt  the  moral 
and  social  belief  of  the  youth  of  our  Nation; 
and 

Whereas  these  activities  are  supervised,  di- 
rected, and  financed  by  subjects  of  other 
nations  and  find  easy  converts  and  en- 
thusiastic supporters  of  violent  revolutionary 
doctrines;  and 

Whereas  the  free  democratic  institutions — 
home,  school,  church,  and  state — cannot  sur- 
vive unless  the  American  people  are  awakened 
to  the  Imminent  dangers  threatening  the  very 
existence  of  these  Institutions;  and 

Whereas  these  Institutions  and  free  gov- 
ernment can  be  preserved  only  by  combating 
all  subversive  doctrines  through  legislation 
and  education;  and 

Whereas  a  loyal  and  patriotic  citizenship  Is 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  Nation: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  following  legislation  and 
education  programs  be  and  hereby  are 
adopted : 

legislation 

We  hereby  Instruct  our  Americanism  legis- 
lative chairman  In  Washington  to  promote 
and  diligently  work  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to — 

1.  Outlaw  every  political  organization  which 
is  shown  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  foreign 
government. 


2.  Compel  deportation  cf  aliens  advocating 
any  basic  change  In  the  form  of  government 

3.  Make  mandatory  the  deporUtlon  of 
spies  and  saboteurs. 

4.  Require  all  employees  and  officials  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  be  American  cltlrens 

6.  Withhold  all  Federal  financial  aid  from 
any  educational  Institution  which  permits 
members  of  its  faculty  to  advocate  to  the 
student  body  communism,  fascism,  or  nazi- 
Ism  as  a  substitute  for  our  own  form  ol 
government 

6.  Halt  all  Immigration  from  foreign  coun- 
tries that  refuse  to  accept  the  return  of  their 
nationals  found  under  American  laws  to  be 
deportable  from  this  countrj-. 

7  Restrict  distribution  of  totalitarian 
propaganda  when  that  distribution  Involves 
any  cost  to  the  American  taxpayers  and  or 
when  such  propaganda  emanates,  and  U 
shipped,   from  foreign  sources. 

8.  Extend  to  at  least  10  years  from  date  of 
Issuance  that  statutory  period  during  v^hlch 
citizenship  papers  may  be  revoked. 

9  Extend  from  3  to  7  years  the  statute  of 
limitations  period  during  which  persons  can 
be  prosecuted  for  traveling  under  false  pass- 
ports. 

10.  Make  It  mandatory  for  every  Instructor 
In  our  schools — elementary,  high  school,  and 
college — to  uke  an  oath  of  aleglance  to  our 
flag  and  our  Constitution,  similar  to  the  cath 
which  cur  young  citizens  are  required  to  lake 
when  they  are  inducted  Into  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States. 

Be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  Congress  be  urged  to  make 
sufficient  appropriations  for  the  carrying  out 
of  such  activities. 

education 

We  hereby  advocate  the  teachlrig  of  sound 
Americanism  In  the  American  schools  and 
In  the  American  homes  and  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  promotion  of  patriotic  educa- 
tional activities,  patriotic  youth  activities,  and 
patriotic  community  activities.  It  Is  our  be- 
lief that  the  greatest  need  at  this  particular 
time  is  the  enlightenment  of  our  people  to 
the  menace  of  communism  and  other  alien 
"Isms."  American  citizens  must  be  Informed 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  communism  and 
other  alien  movements  bore  from  within. 
They  must  know  of  the  many  subsidiary  and 
cooperating  organizations  and  their  activities. 

It  Is  vitally  imporUnt  fv^r  the  patriots  to 
keep  In  mind  at  all  times  the  fact  that  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  Is  not  a 
law-enforcement  body;  that  our  ml.sslon  Is  an 
educational  one.  It  Is  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  the  growth  of  subversive  artivitles.  to 
recommend  and  support  a  legal  cure,  to  reveal 
to  the  public  that  communism  and  other 
alien  "isms  "  are  attempting  to  undermine  our 
Government;  that  these  foreign  philosophies 
of  government  are  reaching  Into  the  schools, 
the  church,  agriculture,  and.  In  fact,  Into 
every  phase  of  American  life. 

The  first  requirement  of  dictatorial  govern- 
ment Is  the  disruption  of  belief  in  God.  Th« 
flrst  principle  of  democracy  must  be  the  per- 
petuation of  belief  in  God.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Americans  can  serve  their  country 
well  unless  they  bring  Into  account  most 
consclentlotisly.  sincerely,  and  reverently  the 
will  and  spirit  of  the  one  supreme  Architect 
of  the  Universe.  "In  God  we  trust"  must  be 
our  inner  life. 

Whereas  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart  Is- vigorously  opposed  to  the  communis- 
tic and  Nazi  youth  movements,  especially  as 
expressed  In  the  siunmer  camps  for  children 
and  the  existence  of  similar  clubs  In  our 
schools  and  colleges;  and 

Whereas  the  relentless  enemies  of  our 
American  institutions  are  poisoning  the  mind 
of  our  youth,  beckoning  them  with  sporty 
uniforms,  snappy  salutes,  exciting  drills,  and 
mysterious  secret  societies;  and 
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Wberems  if  millions  of  o\ir  youth  are  to  be 
won  for  the  American  way  against  the  en- 
aoachmcnts  of  foreign  Influence  a  strong 
pro-American  education  program  must  be 
carried  on:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  Amer- 
ican schools,  youth  clubs,  hemes,  and  librar- 
ies the  patriotic  material  distributed  by  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart.  Division 
of  Americanism.    This  material  consists  of: 

(1)  Progrrss  of  Nations.  In  12  yplumes. 
containing  a  complete  sxirvey  of  the  social, 
eccnomlc.  religlcus.  Industrial,  and  political 
development  of  man  from  the  dim  dawn  of 
civilization  down  to  the  present  time:  a  pub- 
lication designed  to  teach  the  obligation  of 
citizenship  through  a  better  understanding 
of  historical  movements,  and  to  instill  Into 
the  minds  of  all  Uberty-lovlng  Americans  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  priceless  heritage  of 
democracy,  in  defense  of  which  the  members 
of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Pizrple  Heart 
earned  their  honored  decorations. 

(2)  Forward  March,  the  photographic  rec- 
ord of  the  World  War  and  Its  aftermath.  In 
two  portfolios,  a  work  designed  to  combat 
subversive  doctrines  and  insidious  foreign 
propaganda  by  exemplifying  that  evolution, 
rather  than  revolution.  In  government  will 
Insure  the  perpetuation  of  the  free  democracy 
which  took  root  and  flourished  on  American 
sou. 

(3)  The  Modem  University  Plan  of  Per- 
sonalized Education,  consisting  of  40  lec- 
tures on  the  humanities  and  social  sciences, 
by  Dr  Marcus  W.  Jemegan  and  Dr.  Arthur  P. 
Scott,  department  of  history,  University  of 
Chicago.  These  lectures  unfold  step  by  step 
the  story  of  man's  struggle  for  seven  cen- 
turies: of  man's  flght  for  the  things  we  have 
•Iways  carried  nearest  our  hearts;  for  de- 
mocracy: for  the  right  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  conscience;  for  the 
right  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to 
have  a  voice  In  their  government. 

Through  the  universal  use  of  these  patri- 
otic publications,  lectures,  and  the  Ameri- 
canism documents  we  hope  to  stimulate  a 
true  appreciation  of  the  priceless  heritage  of 
the  American  citizen  so  that  the  ideals  and 
principles  upon  which  this  Nation  is  founded 
and  for  which  our  patriots  fought  and  died 
shall  not  perish;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  adopt  as  a  national  pol- 
icy the  following  program,  to  be  put  into 
effect  as  soon  as  our  finances  will  permit: 

1.  Nation- wide  broadcasting  of  anti-com- 
munistic. anti-Nazi,  and  other  antisubversive 
programs. 

a.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  motion- 
picture  Industry,  to  arrange  for  the  release  of 
patriotic  pictures  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
patriotic  gatherings. 

S.  To  arrange  for  patriotic  speakers  to  pre- 
sent to  educational  Institutions  and  public 
gatherings  the  true  facts  of  the  menace 
threatening  America. 

Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we.  who  have  been  deco- 
rated by  a  grateful  Oovernment  with  the 
liedal  of  the  Purple  Heart,  adopt  the  above 
pngnm  In  fulfillment  of  the  pledge  con- 
tained in  the  preamble  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Piuple  Heart: 

"We.  veterans  of  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  principles 
of  national  patriotism  and  Justice,  do  hereby 
ordain  and  establish  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Purple  Heart,  an  organization  of  those 
who  saw  active  service  in  such  wars  and  who, 
because  of  their  valiant  service,  have  been 
awarded  the  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart, 
foimded  by  Gen.  George  Washington  in  1782. 
We  pledge  ourselves  to  sponsor  those  princi- 
ples of  liberty.  Justice,  and  general  welfare 
that  have  made  the  United  States  the  great 
RaUon  that  It  Is  today.  We  further  pledge 
ourselves  to  perpetuate  those  principles  which 
•re  the  very  foundation  of  our  national  life." 

Promulgated  by  order  of  the  national  com- 
mander. February  38.  IMl. 
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Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
sert a  very  able  and  informative  state- 
ment made  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman,  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Inland 
Waterway. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Statement  of  Hon.  John  J.  Sfakkman,  a 
repaesentattvz  in  congress  from  thz 
State  of  Alabama 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  these  matters.  I  know  you  have 
been  hearing  from  some  expert  witnesses. 
But  I  believe  I  do  understand  this  matter  from 
a  practical  standpoint  and  from  the  interest 
of  my  people.    I  have  a  prepared  statement. 

The  headwaters  of  the  Tomblgbee  River 
rise  within  20  miles  of  the  navigable  Ten- 
nessee River  above  Pickwick  Dam,  and  the 
narrow  divide  separating  the  two  watersheds 
Is  relatively  low.  The  feasibility  and  desir- 
ability of  connecting  these  two  important 
basins  so  as  to  provide  a  navigation  route  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  has  long  been  recognized 
by  leaders  Interested  in  the  development  of 
this  Nation's  natural  waterways.  From  time 
to  time,  over  a  period  of  more  than  100  years. 
the  construction  of  such  a  waterway  has  been 
vlgorotisly  supported  by  various  Interests.  In 
1939  the  culmination  of  this  Interest  came 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  that  the 
United  States  undertake  the  construction  of 
a  waterway  to  connect  the  Tennessee  and 
Tomblgbee  Rivers. 

The  area  tributary  to  the  Tennessee  and 
Tomblgbee  Rivers  has  a  population  of  over 
3.000,000  and  is  rich  in  natural  resources. 
Cotton  is  the  principal  agricultural  crop,  but 
tobacco,  grain,  and  vegetables  are  also  pro- 
duced in  large  volume.  Forests  of  merchant- 
able timber  are  extensive,  and  lumber  Is  an 
Important  product.  Deposits  of  coal.  Iron 
ore.  limestone,  phosphate  rock,  marble  and 
other  building  stone,  copper  ore.  zinc  ore. 
clays,  sand,  and  gravel  are  found  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley  and,  except  for  coal  and 
phosphate  rock,  in  the  Tomblgbee  Valley. 
The  area  u  generally  rural  and  agricultural, 
but  urban  and  diversified  development  is 
being  accelerated  throughout  the  Tennessee 
Valley  and  an  Important  steel -producing  in- 
dustry has  grown  up  about  Birmingham, 
which  is  served  by  the  port  of  Birmingham, 
on  the  Warrior  River.  Many  railroads  and 
Improved  highways  serve  the  area.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  region  immediately  tributary  to 
the  Tennessee  and  Tomblgbee  Rivers,  the 
Ohio  Valley,  the  middle  and  upper  Mississippi 
Valleys,  and  the  Missouri  River  Valley  would 
also  be  concerned,  as  the  water  route  from 
the  Ohio  above  Paducah  to  the  Gulf  of  Mo- 
bile would  be  200  miles  less  than  via  Cairo  to 


New  Orleans,  while  for  points  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi above  Cairo  the  corresponding  re- 
duction would  be  108  miles.  Water  haul  from 
points  on  the  upper  Tennessee  River  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  would  be  shortened  by  some 
650  miles. 

Great  as  the  estimated  peacetime  benefiU 
are  for  a  waterway  connecting  the  Tennessee 
River  directly  with  the  Gulf,  they  are  still 
greater  when  considered  in  connection  with 
the  defense  program  now  under  way.  Em- 
phasizing the  favorable  recommendation  that 
has  been  made,  I  invite  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  area  which  would  be  served  by 
such  a  waterway  is  located  in  the  very  heart 
of  our  "Citadel  of  national  defense" — a  zone 
abounding  in  industrial  plants  and  great 
natural  resources.  Those  authorities  respon- 
sible for  planning  cur  defense  have  wisely 
located  essential  defense  Industries  within 
this  area  and  we  should  with  equal  wisdom 
authorize  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  water- 
way that  would  be  so  beneficial  at  this  time 
and  In  the  future 

It  is  fitting  for  me  to  enumerate  some  of 
the  defense  projects  that  would  be  served  by 
this  waterway,  in  order  that  you  may  visual- 
ize more  clearly  the  importance  of  the  im- 
provement. One  of  the  largest  plants  of  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  is  located  at  Alcoa, 
Tenn..  Just  off  the  Tennessee  River  a  short 
distance  southwest  of  Knoxville.  The  ore 
for  this  plant  is  received  at  Mobile  after  ship- 
ment from  South  America.  At  Mobile  the 
ore  is  subjected  to  a  primary  reduction  proc- 
ess and  this  partially  reduced  and  deliques- 
cent ore  known  as  alumina  is  shipped  in  spe- 
cial cars  to  Alcoa  where  it  is  reduced  to  pig 
aluminum.  The  Alcoa  plant  has  also  a  roll- 
ing mill  where  both  aluminum  sheet  and 
structural  aluminum  shapes  are  produced. 
With  the  Tomblgbee  waterway  in  operation, 
the  original  ore  could  be  shipped  over  a 
relatively  short  all-water  route  to  Alcoa  where 
both  stages  of  reduction  could  be  accom- 
llshed.  This  would  provide  a  much  safer 
location  for  the  entire  vital  process  of  pro- 
ducing aluminum  than  exists  at  the  present 
time,  where  one  essential  part  of  the  process 
is  on  the  relatively  vulnerable  Gulf  ccast. 
Alcoa  is  protected  from  the  main  directions 
of  attack  by  mountain  ranges. 

The  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  is  now  building  a 
large  plant  at  Sheffield.  Ala.,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  aluminum,  and  they  are  also  con- 
structing there  a  rolling  mill.  The  annual 
output  of  aluminum  anticipated  for  this  com- 
pany, which  will  be  ready  for  opening  in  the 
next  few  days,  is  60.000,000  pounds  of  alumi- 
num, and  the  rolling  mill  will  roll  the  same 
quantity. 

Mr.  PriTENGEa.  Is  this  in  your  district? 
Mr.  Sparkman.  Yes;  this  is  in  my  district. 
Mr.  PrrTENGEH.  What  is  the  largest  town? 
Mr.   Sparkman.  The   area  is  generally   re- 
ferred to  as  Muscle  Shoals.     In  a  radius  of 
about  10  or  15  miles  are  the  towns  of  Florence, 
Sheffield,    Tusucumbla,    and    Muscle    Shoals. 
There  are  really  four  towns  In  what  they  call 
the  Muscle  Shoals  area. 
Mr.  Pittengkr.  And  that  is  In  your  district? 
Mr.  Sparkman.    Yes.    The  Reynolds  Metals 
Co.  Is  getting  Its  ore,  and  they  have  been  ship- 
ping it  in  for  some  time  already  from  South 
America.     It  is  brought  in   through   Mobile 
and  from  there  In  tralnload  lots  to  Sheffield. 
Mr.  Ptttenger.  Is  that  iron  ore? 
Mr.    Sparkman.    No;    it    is    bauxite.     The 
Reynolds  Co.  is  also  buying  bauxite  in  Henry 
County.  Ala.    I  will  indicate  on  this  map,  If  I 
may.  about  where  Henry  County,  Ala.,  Is.    It 
is  right  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Alabama 
and  lies  on  the  Chattahoochee  River,  which 
runs  into  the  Apalachicola,   which  in  turn 
flows  into  the  intracoastal  waterway  system. 
That  ore  is  new  being  shipped  by  tralnload 
lots  to  Muscle  Shoals.    A  complaint  has  been 
lodged  against  the  rail  rates  that  are  being 
charged  on  it.    If  the  Tomblgbee  Canal  should 
be  built,   it  could  come  down  the  Chatta- 
hoochee and  the  Apalachicola  and  across  to 
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Mobile,  and  by  a  water  route  up  the  Tom- 
blgbee. The  plant  is  Just  east  of  Sheffield  be- 
tween Wilson  Dam  and  Wheeler  Dam.  There 
are  two  T.  V.  A.  dams  right  at  the  plant  which 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  termi- 
nus of  this  proposed  canal  back  of  Pickwick 
Dam  is  about  20  miles  west  of  the  location  of 
this  plant. 

Mr.  Pittenger.  Mr.  Sparkman.  I  think  last 
year,  or  the  year  before,  there  was  testimony 
here  that  thap  water  route  would  put  all  of 
these  railroads  out  of  business.  Do  you  want 
to  talk  about  that? 

Mr.  Sparkman.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  that, 
but  I  t>elleve  the  testimony  shows  that  is  not 
a  fact:  that  experience  In  the  past  has  shown, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  It  increases  their 
business.  I  believe.  If  you  will  look  at  the 
statistics,  you  will  see  that  the  Southern 
Railroad  has  not  suffered  as  a  result  of  mak- 
ing the  Tennessee  River  navigable. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  there  any  other  county  In 
Alabama  where  bauxite  is  found? 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Not  of  this  grade;  It  Is 
found  in  several  counties,  but  this  ore  In 
Henry  County  is  of  a  better  grade  than  In 
the  others,  and  naturally  they  go  after  the 
better  grade. 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  happen  to  know  If  this 
is  the  county  from  which  bauxite  is  sent  out 
to  the  State  of  Washington  for  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Sparkman.  If  you  are  getting  any  from 
Alabama,  that  is  where  It  is  from. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  they  are  getting  some  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  If  it  Is  not  from  that  par- 
ticular county,  it  is  from  right  In  the  im- 
mediate territory. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Smith )  there  is  also 
a  bauxite  field  in  northeastern  Mislssippl. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  getting  some  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes;  you  are  getting  some 
from  Mississippi.  It  extends  all  the  way  from 
the  Tennessee  line  down  to  about  even  with 
Macon.  In  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  And.  of  course,  there  are 
extensive  deposits  in  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  same  firm  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Sparkman.  the  Reynolds  Metals  Co..  is 
constructing  a  new  plant  at  Longview, 
Wash.,  which  also  happens  to  be  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  undoubtedly  the  bauxite  they  will 
use  there  will  come  from  Alabama  or  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  DoNDERO.  Is  that  ore  similar  to  iron 
ore;  is  it  mined? 

Mr.  Sparkman.  No;  bauxite  is  more  of  a 
clay.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  clays  contain 
aluminum,  or  contain  a  substance  from 
which  aluminum  is  made.  It  is  a  matter  of 
reducing  It.  The  thing  we  refer  to  as  "baux- 
ite" Is  a  clay-like  product  containing  a  high 
degree^of  the  aluminum  product  and,  there- 
fore, is  more  easily  processed. 

Mr.  DoNDERo.  Is  It  processed  the  same  way 
they  process  ceramic  clay? 

Mr.  Sparkman.  I  do  not  know;  I  am  not 
an  expert  on  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  en- 
tire Tennessee  Valley  contains  deposits  of 
clays  with  some  aluminum  in  them.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  the  T.  V.  A.  has  recently  de- 
veloped a  process  of  reducing  ordinary  cjays 
into  aluminum.  The  process  has  not  been 
perfected  and  they  are  still  studying  It;  but,  if 
it  is  perfected,  we  can  go  out  anjrwhere  and 
dig  out  ordinary  clays  and  make  aluminum 
out  of  them.  They  are  now  making  a  ton 
a  day  of  alumina  at  Muscle  Shoals  out  of 
ordinary  clays  In  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

Mr.  Smiih.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how 
many  pounds  are  required  to  make  a  ton  of 
aluminum  out  of  ordinary  clay  that  is  being 
used  in  its  manufacture  now? 
Mr,  Sp.arkman.  I  think  10,000  pounds. 
Mr.  Smith.  I  think  It  is  8.000. 


Mr.  Sparkman.  I  know  it  is  somewhere  In   ' 
that  neighborhood,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Pittenger.  To  get  back  to  the  trans- 
portation angle:  Is  it  your  theory  that  the 
development  of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Canal  we  have  been  hearing  about  in  the 
testimony  here  will  Increase  the  industrial 
development  and  increase  tonnage,  not  only 
for  the  railroads,  but  also  for  the  water? 

Mr.  Sparkman.  I  think  the  experience  in 
the  past  has  been  to  that  effect.  I  think  our 
past  experience  has  shown  that  is  the  logical 
result. 

Now,  In  this  same  area,  the  Muscle  Shoals 
area,  the  T.  V.  A.,  at  the  request  of  the  War 
Department.  Is  now  enlarging,  expanding, 
and  rehabilitating  nitrate  plant  No.  2  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  ammonium  nitrate, 
which  Is  a  basic  material  used  in  explosives, 
I  believe,  sometimes  referred  to  as  amatol. 
That  plant  Is  being  reconditioned  and  re- 
modeled to  turn  out  synthetic  ammonia  for 
the  use  of  the  Government  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  explosives.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
Electro  Metallurgical  Co.  in  the  last  few 
years  has  built  a  completely  new  plant  at 
Sheffield.  They  originally  started  with  one 
electric  furnace:  a  few  weeks  ago  they  broke 
in  a  second  electric  furnace,  and  now  they 
are  starting  on  a  program  of  building  two 
more  electric  furnaces — in  other  words, 
quadrupling  their  production  over  what  it 
was  a  few  months  ago.  They  are  making 
ferro-alloj's.  The  principal  product  they 
make  now  is  ferrosllicon,  which.  I  lielieve.  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  I  am  not 
sure  of  that,  but  It  Is  used  In  our  manufac- 
turing processes. 

Du  Pont  Is  building  a  $48,000,000  powder 
and  bag-loading  plant  at  Childersburg.  Ala., 
on  the  Coosa  River,  and  its  produc.i  could 
be  transported  by  all-water  routes  to  the 
interior.  The  Landsdown  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 
is  building  a  shell-forging  plant  at  Gadsden. 
Ala.,  which  is  25  miles  from  Guntersville.  a 
Tennessee  River  port.  The  Tomblgbee 
waterway  would  provide  a  short  all-water 
route  for  shells  and  materiel  to  Mobile,  a 
port  that  would  become  one  of  embarkation 
should  trouble  develop  at  the  Panama  Canal 
or  in  the  Caribbean  area.  In  addition  to 
that,  Birmingham  is  making  shell  casings 
and  making  other  defense  Items  us  ng  steel 
and  steel  products. 

Procter  &  Gamble  are  building  a  $14,000,- 
000  shell-loading  plant  at  Milan.  Tenn., 
which  is  about  midway  between  the  Tennes- 
see and  Mississippi  Rivers  in  west-central 
Tennessee.  Both  the  materials  to  be  used 
therein  and  the  finished  products  of  this 
plant  could  use  the  Tomblgliee  route  to  ad- 
vantage. The  Solvay  Process  Co.  is  building 
a  $11,000,000  anhydrous  ammonia  plant  at 
Henderson.  Ky..  which  is  on  the  Ohio  River. 
The  du  Pont  Co.  is  building  a  $74,000,000 
powder  plant  at  Charlestown,  Ind.,  and  a 
$3,000,000  bag-loading  plant  is  under  con- 
struction by  the  Goodyear  Engineering  Cor- 
poration at  the  same  city. 

Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation  is  build- 
ing a  $37,000,000  plant  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
which  will  produce  engines,  and  the  Tom- 
blgbee Waterway  provides  a  short  and  es- 
sentially all -water  route  to  Maxwell  Field, 
Ala.,  Pensacola  Naval  Air  Base  and  many 
other  Army  and  Navy  air  fields  completed 
or  under  construction  In  the  southeast.  The 
United  States  engineers  of  the  Cincinnati 
district  have  Just  finished  a  searchlight-mir- 
ror plant  which  Is  to  operate  at  Cincinnati 
and  all -water  shipments  In  connection  with 
this  activity  cotild  be  made  to  and  from 
Mobile  for  ocean  shipment  to  Panama  and 
the  New  Atlantic  bases. 

The  Hercules  Powder  Co.  is  building  a  $36.- 
000.000  plant  at  Radford,  Va.,  which  could 
ship  via  either  the  Ohio  or  Tennessee  system 
after  a  short  rail  or  truck  haul  and  the  same 


Is  true  for  their  $9,000  000  baR-loadlng  plant 
at  Pulaski.  Va.  Tlie  Carnegie-Illinois  Co  is 
building  a  $5,000,000  ordnance  plant  at  South 
Charleston,  W.  Va„  which  could  use  the 
Kanawha  River  and  enter  th*  same  naviga- 
tion  sj'stem. 

The  Nashville  Bridge  Co..  of  Nashville. 
Tenn.,  and  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, of  Decatur,  Ala.,  which  is  likewise  in 
my  district,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  as  well 
as  other  inland  shipyards  on  the  Ohio  River 
system,  are  participating  In  the  NaN^r  pro- 
gram of  small-ship  construction.  Also  a 
naval  ordnance  plant  is  in  operation  at  Louis- 
ville. Ky.  The  Tomblgbee  waterway  would 
constitute  another  means  of  egress  for  these 
small  craft  and  would  make  additional  re- 
pair yards  for  small  craft  readily  available. 

Mr.  Pittenger.  What  is  the  distance  they 
would  have  to  travel  there? 

Mr.  Sparkman.  From  Decatur,  Ala  .  the  dis- 
tance to  Mobile  would  be  shortened  by  prob- 
ably 800  or  900  miles,  or  approximately  the 
rail   distance  from   Chicago  to  Washington, 
D.  C;  to  the  Gulf.  It  would  be  shortened  by 
about  650  miles. 
Mr.  Ptttenger.  It  Is  located  where? 
Mr.  Sparkman    On  the  Tennessee  River,  at 
Decatur.  Ala. 
Mr.   PiTTENcca.  At    Decatur? 
Mr.  Sparkman.  That  Is  right. 
In  addition  to  the  industrial  plants  enu- 
merated, which  concern  only  the  more  im- 
portant new  defense  projects,  there  are  the 
established    industries    of    this    area,    whose 
activities  are  Increased  by  the  defense  emer- 
gency   and    whose    transportation    require- 
ments are  greater  than  usual.    The  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee   waterway    would    lessen    the 
strain  on  any  single  form  of  transportation, 
and  it  would  facilitate  the  movement  of  bulk 
supplies   to   the   many   cantonments,   troop 
receiving  centers,  and  military  airfields  that 
are  being  located  in  this  general  area. 

There  Is  a  large  and  growing  tonnage  of 
petroleum  products  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
shipment  In  part  being  made  from  the  Illinois 
oil  fields.  At  present  few  if  any  pipelines 
exist  in  this  area.  The  Tomblgbee  waterway 
would  greatly  extend  the  area  served  by  the 
Illinois  oil  fields  and  would  relieve  railroads 
of  an  increasing  burden  In  the  area  most 
heavily  occupied  by  our  new  Army.  Further 
relief  to  existing  transportation  facilities 
v/ould  result  from  movement  of  grain  via  the 
Tomblgbee  from  the  Missouri  River  and  the 
upper  Mississippi  grain  ports.  An  Increasing 
number  of  automobiles  are  being  shipped  by 
barge  from  Ohio  River  points  to  Guntersville. 
Ala.,  for  distribution  from  there  to  the  South 
and  East.  The  same  procedure  could  be  fol- 
lowed with  Army  and  Navy  motor  transporta- 
tion destined  for  the  southeast  cantonments 
and  troop  centers  to  a  greater  and  much  more 
favorable  extent  if  the  Tomblgbee  waterway 
were  to  be  constructed. 

The  Tombigt>ee  waterway  will  provide  » 
slack-water  route  for  much  of  the  present  up- 
stream tonnage  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
where  I  understand  cut-offs  delay  upstream 
navigation  at  times  by  making  It  necessary  to 
divide  tows  Into  two  or  more  parts,  which 
must  be  pushed  Individually  through  a  reach 
having  excessive  slopes  and  water  velocities. 
After  the  construction  of  the  Tomblgbee 
waterways,  tows  traveling  from  the  Ohio  and 
upper  Mississippi  Rivers  downstream  to  New 
Orleans  by  way  of  Mississippi  River  will  be 
able  to  carry  their  return  loads  by  way  of  the 
Tomblgijee  with  savings  both  In  time  and 
cost.  Similarly  the  proposed  waterway  would 
provide  an  alternate  all-water  route  during 
extreme  high-  or  low-water  periods  on  the 
MissLsslppl  River. 

The  Board  of  Engineers  recommends  con- 
necting the  Tennessee  and  Tomblgbee  Rivers 
by  way  of  the  East  Fork  of  the  Tomblgbee 
River,   Mackeys    Creek,   and    Yellow   Creek. 
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provide  a  chanoel  of  not  leas  than  9  fe«t  In 
depth,  a  minimum  bottom  width  of  170  feet 
In  nver  and  canal  sections  and  116  feet 
In  the  divide  cut.  and  with  locks  approxl- 
matelj  75  by  450  feet  inside  dimensions.  The 
plan  of  Improvement  consists  of  a  summit 
cut  to  carry  the  pool  of  Pickwick  Dam 
through  the  divide  generally  following  the 
course  of  TeJIow  Creek  and  Mackeys  Creek; 
a  lateral  canal  skirting  the  east  edge  of  the 
flood  plain  to  bypass  numerous  sharp  bends 
in  East  Fork  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Tomblgbee,  and  canalization  of  approxi- 
mately 180  miles  of  the  Tomblgbee  River 
above  Demopolls,  Ala.,  by  construction  of 
eight  dams. 

Mr.  DoNDXxo.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the 
canal  section  is  180  miles  long? 

lir.  SpaaxMAN.  Oh,  no;  the  canalization 
of  the  river,  widening  and  channeling  the 
river,  is  180  miles. 

The  Chaoman.  That  is  from  Demopolls 
up.  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BrxMKUJM.  That  ia  above  Demopolls, 
Ala.,  yes.  From  Demopolls  down,  it  is  all 
Improved  as  part  of  the  Warrior  system. 

Mr.  Ramkut.  By  the  way,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkuan) 
that  formerly  this  river  was  navigable  and 
boats  plied  all  the  way  up  to  the  confluence 
of  Brown  and  Mackeys  Creeks,  which  Is  Just 
about  25  or  30  miles  from  the  Tennessee 
River. 

Mr.  Domnao.  Why  has  that  condition 
changed? 

Mr.  RAMKiif.  As  on  a  great  many  other 
rivers,  they  let  a  lot  of  sawmills  go  in  there 
and  float  logs  on  that  river  and  unloose  a 
great  many  of  them  and  blocked  it  to  where 
they  could  not  get  through.  That  is  one 
thing.  Another  thing  is  that  the  railroad 
competition  has  eliminated  some  of  it.  I 
believe  there  is  still  a  7-foot  channel  up  to 
Columbus.  Besides  there  was  no  connection 
with  the  Tennessee  River. 

The  Chamman.  That  has  been  the  case  all 
over  the  United  States — elimination  by  rail- 
road competition. 

Mr.  RAiffKn*.  Yea. 

Mr.  Spaucmak.  To  maintain  the  simimit 
pool,  a  dam  wo\ild  be  built  across  East  Fork 
at  the  Narrows  and  the  bottom  of  the  cut 
through  the  divide  would  be  carried  to  eleva- 
tion 396  to  assure  a  minimum  depth  of  12 
feet  With  Pickwick  Pool  at  its  minimum  con- 
trolled elevation.  For  the  lateral  canal  sec- 
tlMi.  10  locks  would  be  required.  Water  for 
lockages  would  be  supplied  by  gravity  from 
the  pool  of  Pickwick  Dam.  and  spillways, 
drainage  ditches,  and  levees  would  be  provided 
as  required  to  take  care  of  local  drainage  and 
protect  the  canal. 

This  waterway  would  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  transportation  facilities  of  our  citadel 
of  national  defense.  By  the  way.  in  this  con- 
nection. I  want  to  remind  you  gentlemen 
that  during  the  World  War  one  of  the  great- 
est problems  we  had  to  confront  was  our 
transportation  problem. 

Mr.  DoNonto.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Gk>vemment  took  over  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Spabkman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 

Government,  as  I  understand  it,  took  over 

the  railroads  because  It  was  felt  necessary 

to  do  so  in  order  to  organize  the  system  bet- 

:_ter  and  correlate  the  efforts. 

Mr.  RamoN.  And  to  facilitate  transpor- 
tation. 

Mr.  Spaekmaw.  Tes. 

The  Chaoucan.  They  had  about  140.000 
carloads  tied  up  between  here  and  New  York 
that  they  could  not  get  to  shlpside  because 
d  the  congestion. 

Mr.  Spaexuan.  Yes.  With  the  largest  con- 
centration of  troops  ever  known  in  this  area 
In  peacetime  and  with  normal  requirements 
mounting  day  by  day,  the  railroads  and  high- 
ways are  certain  to  become  overtaxed. 
Troops,   convoys,  siippllee,  and   new   motor 


transportation  being  shipped  in  for  military 
and  naval  use  must  be  given  the  right-of- 
way,  but  it  is  essential  that  the  normal  activ- 
ities of  the  area  be  continued  with  as  little 
interruption  and  confusion  as  possible.  The 
Tennessee -Tomblgbee  Waterway  would  relieve 
the  railroads  and  highways  of  bulk  freight 
and.  in  addition,  would  fill  the  need  for  ex- 
pansion of  transportation  facilities  for  de- 
fense industries  and  defense  projects. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  other 
featiu-es  I  would  like  to  discuss,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  run  over  your  time. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Mr.  Sparkman,  there  are  two 
items  that  you  overlooked.  One  of  them  ia 
the  fact  that  in  that  area,  especially  north- 
eastern Mississippi  and  southern  Tennessee, 
a  large  number  of  milk  condensers  and  cheese 
plants  have  been  built.  They  are  shipping 
more  condensed  milk  and  cheese  than  any 
other  area  of  its  size  in  the  South.  Another 
one  is  the  fact  that  there  are  millions  of 
tons  of  asphalt,  what  they  call  Kentucky 
rock  asphalt,  right  there  within  a  few  miles 
of  this  canal  which  needs  this  outlet. 

Mr.  PrrrzNGXB.  And  withoxit  this  improve- 
ment, none  of  that  development  can  take 
place? 

Mr.  Rankin.  That  material  could  not  be 
ahipped  out  by  rail,  because  the  cost  would 
be  too  great.  I  am  talking  now  about  Ken- 
tucky asphalt. 

Mr.  Spakkman.  There  are  a  good  many 
things  that  are  subject  to  water  transporta- 
tion on  that  system  that  I  did  not  discuss. 
For  instance,  there  are  immense  deposits  of 
limestone  and  rock  asphalt.  In  my  own  dis- 
trict, there  is  one  of  the  largest  rock  asphalt 
deposits  to  be  found  In  the  world  and  on  the 
Tennessee  side  are  large  deposits  of  phos- 
phate rock. 

Mr.  PrrrxNGES.  I  will  say  none  of  us  wants 
to  develop  one  form  of  transportation  so  as 
to  destroy  another,  and  I  think  from  now  on 
the  witnesses  ought  to  emphasize  that  fea- 
ture of  the  situation.  There  was  testimony 
last  3rear,  or  the  year  before,  that  the  rail- 
roads serve  that  territory  amply  and  any 
development  here  would  take  away  from 
them  and  put  them  out  of  business.  Now, 
I  do  not  want  to  put  them  out 'of  business; 
on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  want  their  short- 
sighted executives  to  stand  in  the  way  of  in- 
dustrial development  that  can  only  be  pos- 
sible with  water  transportation. 

Mr.  Spakkman.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  on  that  statement. 
I  would  not  argxie  for  anything  that  would 
put  the  railroads  out  of  existence,  because  I 
think  the  railroads  are  essential  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  coxintry. 

Mr.  PrrTENGER.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  DoNDXBo.  You  have  to  have  them  in 
your  area.  Just  as  well  as  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Certainly.  I  think  we 
would  be  lost  without  them.  But  there  are 
certainly  certain  types  of  freight  that  can 
move  more  efficiently  and  more — not  expedi- 
tiously, but  more  economicjllly  on  water  than 
they  can  on  railroads.  There  are  some  types 
of  freight  that  you  Just  simply  cannot  haul 
on  the  railroads. 

Mr.  DoNDKRO.  That  would  include  grain, 
copper.  Iron  ore.  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  St. 
Lawrence  seaway. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  I  certainly  am  glad  to  hear 
the  gentleman's  (Mr.  Donderos)  statement 
in  that  regard.  I  am  expecting  to  hear  a 
great  deal  of  argument  from  him  and  others 
in  favor  of  that  seaway. 

Mr.  PrrriNcxK.  It  includes  all  heavy  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Eixia.  And  right  on  that  same  point, 
and  in  line  with  what  you  say,  Mr.  PrrrENCER, 
is  It  not  true,  Mr.  Sparkman,  that  today  you 
are  developing  bauxite  and  having  It  brought 
in  from  British  and  Dutch  Guiana  into  Ala- 
bama tot  the  manufacture  of  aluminum? 


Mr.  Sparkman.  I  have  testified  about  that. 

Mr.  Ellis.  And  they  do  that  only  because 
to  bring  it  over  from  Arkansas  to  Alabama 
would  be  more  expensive? 

Mr.  Rankin.  That  traffic  will  all  go  by 
water  on  the  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Ohio, 
whether  this  canal  Is  constructed  or  not;  but, 
going  down  through  this  canal,  would  bring 
a  sufficient  saving  to  Jvistify  its  construction, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Sparkman.  I  certainly  think  so.  And  I 
would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  at  some 
time  to  discuss  that  particular  phase  of  it. 

I  Mrant  to  say  this,  that  the  only  way  we 
can  Judge  what  would  happen  is  by  what  has 
happened,  and  I  would  like  to  discuss  some- 
thing about  the  navigation  increases  we  have 
seen  on  the  Tennessee  River,  even  in  Its  un- 
completed present  condition. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sparkman,  if  you  would 
like,  you  can  add  those  feattires  to  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  has  made  a 
splendid  statement,  for  which  we  are  all 
grateful. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  to  adjotirn 
now. 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair.) 
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Mr.  SCHULTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorials: 

THE  VINSON  BILL 

It  is  a  welcome  sign  of  our  national  com- 
mon sense  that,  despite  the  provocation  of 
the  strike  situation,  the  opposition  to  the 
Vinson  bill  has  assiuned  formidable  propor- 
tions. Organized  labor  has  taken  a  united 
stand  against  the  meas\ire,  and  many  Con- 
gressmen are  skeptical  of  its  provisions.  Al- 
though Secretary  Knox  endorsed  its  general 
principle,  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
failed  to  adjust  the  bill  to  the  voluntary  basis 
suggested  by  Mr.  Knox  and  many  others.  As 
it  stands,  therefore,  it  invites  opposition 
from  thoughtftU  students  of  the  strike 
problem. 

Representative  Vinson's  bill  is  patterned 
after  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  Yet  it  departs 
from  the  theory  of  that  act  in  such  vital  par- 
ticulars as  to  make  the  ultimate  effect  of  the 
two  incomparable.  Each  provides  for  what 
is  popularly  known  as  a  cooling -off  period. 
Each  prescribes  various  steps  that  disputing 
employers  and  unions  should  take  before 
resorting  to  dismissals  or  changes  in  working 
conditions  on  the  one  hand  or  strikes  on  the 
other.  But  the  Railway  Labor  Act  gains  Its 
force  solely  from  the  pressure  that  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  disputing  parties 
by  the  National  Mediation  Board  and  public 
opinion.  The  Vinson  bill  resorts  to  criminal 
penalties. 
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Obviously  this  Is  a  critical  defect.  Notice 
of  inient  to  strike  or  to  change  conditions  of 
work  which  might  result  in  slowing  down  or 
8'opplng  defense  production  wou'.d  be  re- 
quired. It  would  be  unlawful  to  strike  with- 
out giving  such  notice  or  without  giving 
Government  conciliators  and  mediators  a 
chance  to  settle  the  dispute.  And  violators  of 
this  provision  could  be  imprisoned  or  fined 
not  more  than  15.000.  The  obligation  placed 
upon  employers  and  employees  to  settle  their 
differences  around  the  conference  table  is  con- 
structive. But  the  moral  effect  of  establish- 
ing such  an  obligation  is  undercut  when  a 
penalty  is  attached  to  any  misstep  frcm  the 
prescribed  path  of  amicable  collective  bar- 
gaining. The  spirit  of  ccmprcmise  cannot  be 
encouraged  by  fines  and  prison  terms. 

Fortunately,  no  penaKy  is  attached  to  that 
section  which  outlines  a  policy  of  keeping  cpen 
shops  cpen  and  closed  shops  closed  during  the 
national  emergency.  The  question  here  Is 
whether  Congress  should  attempt  to  write 
such  a  delicate  policy  into  legal  form.  On 
the  ground  that  no  group  should  take  advan- 
tage of  the  emergency  to  press  demands  that 
might  curtail  defense  production,  the  closed 
shcp  issue  may  well  be  laid  aside  for  the 
present.  Still  there  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  national  policy  on  this  subject 
should  be  left  more  flexible  than  a  statute  can 
ever  be. 

The  Vinson  bill  is  in  need  of  a  careful 
pruning.  It  doubtless  could  be  revised  into 
a  sound  and  reasonable  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  strikes  In  defense  industries.  As  it 
stands,  however,  it  is  too  drastic  for  enact- 
ment. If  the  House  proceeds  with  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  without  careful  modification, 
there  is  danger  that  the  cause  which  it  is 
intended  to  serve  may  suffer  an  unnecessary 
set-back. 


HOW  TO  PROTECT   LABOR 

It  was  not  wise  for  A.  F.  of  L.  President  Wil- 
liam Green  to  say  that  organized  labor  faces 
"vicious"  legislation  by  Congress  "because  of 
the  C.  I.  O.'s  unfriendly  atutude  toward  na- 
tional defense." 

Both  pot  and  kettle  are  well  smudged  with 
blame  for  the  present  feeling  of  Congress. 
If  C.  I.  O.  unions  have  called  more  and  bigger 
strikes  in  defense  industries.  A.  F.  of  L.  unions 
have  outraged  public  opinion  by  Jurlsdic- 
ticnal  work  stoppages  and  extortionate 
"initiation  fees." 

Congress,  in  our  opinion,  does  not  desire 
to  be  "vicious"  toward  organized  labor — cer- 
tainly not  toward  the  great  patriotic  ma- 
jority of  organized  labor's  membership.  But 
if  Congress  has  come  to  feel  that  drastic 
legislation  is  necessary  to  protect  the  defense 
program  from  unwise  labor  leadership,  that 
is  hardly  remarkable. 

How  could  It  be  otherwise,  when  those  who 
head  the  factions  of  labor  continue  to  wage 
their  own  civil  war  at  the  expense  of  true 
national  unity,  and  hurl  at  each  other  uglier 
charges  than  most  outside  critics  would  care 
to  make? 

We  hope  Congress  wUl  at  least  greatly 
modify  the  pending  Vinson  bill,  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. This  measure  has  not  received  suffi- 
cient consideration  In  committee.  Those  who 
object  to  Its  provisions  have  not  had  chance 
enough  to  be  heard.  It  goes  much  too  far 
In  several  directions — especially  In  imposing 
fines  and  prison  terms  for  strikes  or  lock-outs 
during  the  "cooling  off"  periods  it  proposes. 
If  It  were  practicable.  It  would  be  foolishly 
wrong  to  attempt  to  Jail  men  for  refusing 
to  work  In  private  emplojrment  at  any  time. 

But  we  fear  Congress  wont  be  much  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Green  and 
C.  I.  O.  President  Philip  Murray  for  once 
agree,  and  that  both  oppose  the  Vinson  bill. 
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Public  opinion  is  the  force  that  can  pro- 
tect organized  labor  from  imsoxmd  legisla- 
tion, and  it  will  work  to  that  end — if,  but 
only  if.  labor  displays  a  real  sense  of  its  re- 
sponsibility and  a  proper  regard  for  public 
rights.    And  there  are  encouraging  signs. 

The  willingness  of  unions  and  managements 
to  settle  their  quarrels,  once  they  are  re- 
ferred to  the  President's  Defense  Mediation 
Beard,  is  one  such  sign.  Another  is  the 
agreement  by  Pacific  coast  shipbuilders  and 
workmen  to  adjust  all  disputes  by  arbitration, 
_^with  neither  strikes  nor  lockouts  during  the 
defense  emergency.  It  may  well  become,  as 
President  Roosevelt  hopes,  an  example  to 
the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Still  another — espe- 
cially if  it  forecasts  similar  action  by  other 
C.  I.  O.  affiliates — is  the  expulsion  of  two 
cflBcers  of  a  Baltimore  shipbuilders  union  on 
charges  of  communistic  activity. 

Every  step  by  labor  toward  self-dlsclpllne 
and  genuine  cooperation  In  the  defense  pro- 
gram will  help  to  defeat  extreme  legislative 
curbs  on  labor's  rights. 


Extra  United  States  SuAgt  for  Nortfaem 
Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  R.  THOM 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  23,  1941 


Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
supporting  the  Senate  bill  for  the  crea- 
tion of  another  Federal  judgeship  for  the 
northern  district  of  Ohio. 

I  come  from  the  city  of  Canton,  which 
is  one  of  the  seven  cities  in  the  northern 
judicial  district  of  Ohio,  having  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  50,000  people.  The 
entire  district  embracing  the  northern 
half  of  Ohio  contains  40  counties  with 
a  population  of  about  4,000.000  people. 
The  district  now  has  3  judges,  1  of  whom 
sits  at  Toledo,  and  2  at  Cleveland.  The 
present  judge  at  Toledo  is  a  former 
distinguished  colleague  of  ours,  the  Hon- 
orable Frank  Kloeb,  who  has  written  me 
strongly  endorsing  the  addition  of  a 
judge  to  the  Federal  courts  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

I  believe  a  case  for  this  bill  is  made,  as 
the  lawyers  say,  by  the  statistics  of  cases 
filed.  In  1923  the  cases  filed  per  judge 
was  955.  In  1940  it  was  1,642.  In  both 
years  3  judges  were  on  duty.  This 
district  is  particularly  noted  for  the  num- 
ber of  bankruptcy  cases  that  come  into 
the  Federal  court,  due  to  the  heavy  busi- 
ness and  manufacturing  interests  located 
in  the  territory.  Also,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, the  court  is  confronted  with  much 
litigation  involving  patents. 

May  I  make  the  observation  that  after 
all.  our  courts  will  gain  respect  not  by 
the  number  of  cases  they  dispose  of.  but 
by  the  quality  of  their  decisions.  Where 
there  Is  a  heavy  docket,  we  ought  to  be 
mindful  that,  after  all,  we  want  care  and 
competency  exercised  in  the  disposal  of 
litigation,  and  this  demands  that  the 


Judges  shall  have  adequate  time,  and  not 
t>e  under  pressures  because  of  the  volume 
of  litigation. 

In  support  of  the  need  for  an  extra 
Judge,  may  I  quote  Judge  Robert  N.  Wil- 
kin, one  of  the  three  Judges  now  pro- 
vided for  the  district: 

There  is  enough  criminal  work  in  this 
court  to  keep  one  Judge  busy  all  the  time. 

The  admiralty  and  patent  work  would  keep 
another  Judge  busy  continuously. 

The  civil  business,  consisting  of  Jury  and 
nonjury  cases,  Is  more  than  one  Judge  can 
attend  to. 

There  is.  in  fact,  a  real  need  for  two  more 
Judges  in  the  northern  district.  Instead  of  one 
as  a&ked  In   the  pending  bill. 

Under  date  of  February  24.  1941.  Judge 
Elmer  D.  Davies.  United  States  district 
judge,  of  Narhville.  Tenn..  who  is  terrpo- 
rarily  assigned  for  trial  work  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
wrote  Senator  Bxtrtoh,  of  Ohio,  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  wish  to  state  that  in  all  sincerity  and 
frankness,  it  is  my  unqualified  opinion  that 
there  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  appointment 
of  an  additional  Judge  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Ohio. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  by  reason  of 
the  high  capability  of  these  two  courts  and 
the  district  attorney,  this  district  has  been 
selected  quite  frequently  by  the  Attorney 
General  for  the  purpose  of  Instituting  prote- 
cutions  In  cases  of  first  impression  under 
newly  enacted  statutes  and  others  Involving 
prosecutions  of  intricate  and  comprehensive 
schemes  to  defraud. 

For  Instance,  during  the  5  weeks  I  was 
privileged  to  hold  court  there,  I  succeeded  in 
disposing  of  only  approximately  35  cases. 
more  than  3  weelcs  of  my  time  be.ng  occupied 
by  the  trial  of  an  ImporUnt  mall-fraud  case 
involving  two  defendants  who  were  operating 
from  Denver.  Colo.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  Judge  Derr.  who  is  now  sitting  in  Cleve- 
land by  designation,  has  been  engaged  for 
the  past  2  weeks  in  the  trial  of  a  similarly 
large  mall-fraud  case.  It  is  ako  my  under- 
standing that  there  is  on  the  docket  «  case 
imder  the  Sherman  Act,  involving  a  large 
number  of  members  of  the  plumbing  indus- 
try, located  in  different  parts  ol  the  country, 
which  w<U  require  several  months  for  trial. 


Parity  for  Wboin? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  cAuroRNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVE8 


Wednesday.  April  23.  1941 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  1942  agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill  has  now  gone  to  conference. 
Since  this  measure  passed  the  House  on 
March  6,  several  changes  have  been  made 
In  it,  and  at  least  two  of  them  are  deserv- 
ing of  special  consideration  at  this  time. 
One  of  these  changes  is  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  funds  appropriated  for 
parity  payments  and  the  other  is  the 
restoration  of  $35,000,000  for  the  removal 
of  surplus  crops. 
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^As  the  bill  passed  the  House  it  con- 
tained an  amount  of  $212,000,000  for 
parity  payments.  This  is  the  same 
amount  as  was  provided  for  parity  during 
the  present  fiscal  year.  The  Senate  has 
seen  fit  to  add  another  $238,000,000  for 
parity  payments,  which  makes  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  in  all  for  this 
fpecific  purpose. 

Now,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  the  percentage  of 
parity  achieved  by  the  basic  commodities 
for  the  last  2  years  is  as  follows: 

1939         1940 

Cotton — 55.0        eo.8 

Com ^ - 68.4        71.8 


1939  1940 

^mlesit.: -—-——— ---------  56.  6  65. 3 

Rice 66.  7  69. 1 

Tobacco 87.7  96.2 

As  I  pointed  out  to  the  House  on  March 
3,  the  basic  commodities  represent  ap- 
proximately 21  percent  of  the  annual 
national  Income  from  agriculture  in  the 
United  States.  Under  the  present  farm 
program  the  producers  of  these  com- 
modities are  presently  receiving  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  all  faim-beneflt 
payments.  This  fact  is  best  illustrated 
by  the  following  table,  which  was  com- 
piled from  information  furnished  by  the 
budget  section  of  the  A.  A.  A.: 


Suriilus 

Marki'tiiiK 

183f«  imrity 

A<lniinistra- 

1939 

l>rograai 

tion  under 

xtrieultural 

Apricultural 

Total 

»<•.  32.  p\- 

(Hiaservation 

Adja-iinicnt 

pi'ndifures— 

program 

Administra- 

fiscal vi-ar 

tion 

WVJ 

Cotton  and  byproducts  thereof 

$.W.  K«.  18fl 

$ils.8i7.onn 

$96, 19\  000 

$270, 120. 186 

Wheat  and  wlH-al  fluur           .„ . ......... 

7,  7ll.ei.') 

83,841,f«» 
!».  Till,  (KJO 

.V),r.l4.(K»l 
611,131.000 

lf.y.  rM.  .VJK 

CoTD  and  bvDToducts  thereof. .......•.••••.••. 

157,ti3;i.  (il5 

Rice                      

3,071.410 

l,53r,.00l) 
6.Ml»,000 

1.801.000 

6,4(i.\410 

Tobttoco. ....... 

6.94y.0i>t 

Total 

88.070,750 

301.034.000 

211.741,000 

610,  Sy45,  750 

Total  expeoditur«s  Surplus  Ma  ketiap  Administ  ation $193.  SOS,  423 

Total  10X> atcricultural  conservation  prograui 497, 31 1, ox) 

Totol  193U  parity  program 2ll.741,LiOO 

Total 901855,423 


How  long  Is  Congress  going  to  continue 
this  policy  of  appropriating  the  lion's 
share  of  Federal  benefit  payments  to  the 
so-called  basic  commod'ties  and  the 
crumbs  to  the  rest?  As  the  representa- 
tive of  a  district  that  is  devoted  largely  to 
the  production  of  agricultural  crcps,  I 
would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
argue  agsunst  parity  fcr  any  farmer. 
However,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  only 
fa^r  method  to  follow  is  one  that  prov.des 
equal  benefits  for  all.  Let  us  prcc?ed  on 
the  basis  of  full  recognition  for  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,  not  just  for  particular  farm- 
ers who  are  producing  certain  crops. 

Soeaking  of  parity  calls  attention  to  a 
table  placed  in  the  hearings  b?fore  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  by  Milo 
Pcikns,  Administrator  of  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration: 

During  the  calendar  year  1939  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  the  farmers'  total  cash 
Income  from  the  sales  of  farm  commodities 
came  from  the  sales  of  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, poultry  and  eggs,  meat  animals,  and 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  nuts.  Except  in  the 
case  of  beef.  veal,  and  lamfcs.  pr.ces  received 
by  farmers  for  their  1940-41  production  of  the 
numerous  commodities  included  above  have 
been  substantially  below  parity.  The  per- 
centages of  parity  prices  which  fanners  are 
receiving  for  these  various  commcdlties  are 
given  in  the  following  table: 

Commodity:  Percent  of  psrity 

California  oranges  > 56.8 

Florida  oranges  ' .  44.4 

F.orida  grapefruit ' 39. 8 

Texas  grapefruit' 31.0 

California  lemons' 65.1 

California  Bartlett  peari" 53.8 

Calfomla  winter  pears » .  18.  8 

California  plums' 90.9 

United  States  apples' .  61.0 

Northwest  apples » 52. 6 

Walnuts ' ,  67.  6 

Raisins' 65.9 

*  For  the  season  1940-41,  u   of  liar.  10. 
IMl. 


!    Commodity — Continued         Percent  of  parity 

California  dried  prunes ' 57.9 

United  States  onions  ' 86.5 

United  States  cabbage    (for  mar- 
ket)'  79.2 

United  States  tomatoes  (for  mar- 
ket)'  82. 1 

United     States     fresh     peas     (fcr 

market)' 70. 2 

Peanuts  * . 55.  6 

Potatoes  * 62. 3 

United  States  dry  edible  beans' 62.0 

Saedling  pecans- 58.0 

Improved  pecans  = 45.0 

United  States  peaches* 63.0 

United  States  pears » . 64.  0 

Eggs  -• 68.  0 

Butter  ' 78. 0 

Cheese ' 78.  0 

Evaporated  milk' - 72.0 

Hogs 78. 0 

Eeef  cattle' 125.0 

Veal  calves' 117.0 

Lambs' 125.0 

'For  the  season  1940-41,  as  of  Mar.  10, 
1941. 

'As  of  Feb.  15.  1941,  or  most  recent  quota- 
tion available. 

'  Fcr  the  10-month  period  May  1940  to 
February  1941. 

Mr,  Speaker,  from  these  figures  it  is 
apparent  that  many  farm  crops,  other 
than  the  basic  crops,  are  bringing  prices 
that  are  substantially  below  parity. 
Here  is  where  the  Surplus  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration comes  into  the  picture.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  second  table  listed 
above,  all  of  the  parity  payments  go  to 
the  producers  of  five  crops.  These  same 
crops  receive  about  three-fifths  of  the 
conservation  payments,  and  in  the  fiscal 
year  1940  these  same  five  crops  received 
over  half  of  all  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  surplus-removal  program. 

I  maintain,  and  I  think  I  am  fully  jus- 
tified in  so  doing,  that  more  of  the  funds 
allocated  to  the  S.  M.  A.  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  nonbasic  crops.  Last  year 
Concress    appropriated    approximately 


$135,000,000  to  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration  in  addition  to  the  reve- 
nue funds  that  are  provided  under  sec- 
tion 32  of  the  A.  A.  A.  This  year  the 
House  approved  an  appropriation  of  only 
$100,000,000,  in  addition  to  the  revenue 
funds,  and  the  Senate  has  seen  fit  to  in- 
crease this  amount  by  $35,000,000,  No 
matter  what  the  conferees  decide  to  do 
to  other  provisions  of  the  agricultural 
appropriation  bill,  that  $35,000,OCO 
should  most  certainly  stay  in;  In  fact,  it 
should  be  increased.  The  Surplus  Mar- 
keting Administration  affords  the  only 
real  relief  to  the  producers  of  the  non- 
basic  commodities. 


Harvard  Acts  on  Race  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KEAN 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


WedTiesday.  April  23.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  NEWARK  NEWS  AND  A 
LETTER  OF  HON.  ROBERT  W.  KEAN,  OF 
NEW  JERSEY,  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL 
ACADEMY 


Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  article  from  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  News  for  April  20  and  a 
letter  written  by  me  to  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
upon  the  subject  referred  to: 

[From  the  Newark  News  of  April  20.   19411 

Habvaro  Acts  on  Raci  Issue — To  Allow  No 
Discrimination  by  Opponents 

Cambridge,  Mass. — Harvard's  director  of 
athletics,  William  J.  Bingham,  was  ordered 
by  the  Harvard  Corporation  today  to  advise 
all  athletic  opponents  the  university  woltld 
countenance  no  racial  discrimination..  Bing- 
ham had  asked  the  corporation  for  a  state- 
ment of  policy  after  the  barring  of  a  Negro 
lacrosse  player.  Luclen  A.  Alexis,  Jr.,  of  New 
Orleans,  from  the  Harvard  team  In  a  recent 
game  with  the  Naval  Academy  brought  pro- 
tests from  several  quarters. 

In  a  letter  to  Bingham,  the  corporation  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  "in  the  future  the  ath- 
letic committee  should  make  it  plain  to  other 
Institutions  with  whom  we  are  competing 
that  It  Is  Harvard's  principle  there  be  no 
racial  discrimination  among  our  students." 

alternative  of  forfeit 

After  the  game  with  the  Naval  Academy, 
which  Harvard  lost,  it  was  stated  Harvard 
first  had  the  alternative  of  benching  Alexis 
or  acc3ptlng  a  forfeit  from  Navy.  Rear  Ad- 
miral Russell  Willson.  Superintendent  of  the 
academy,  said  his  institution  drew  no  racial 
lines  in  spcrts.  but  admitted  he  had  sent  a 
telegram  to  Bingham  saying  Navy  should  have 
been  advised  about  the  situation  in  advance 
of  the  game. 

However,  Alexis  did  not  play,  and  Bingham 
later  explained.  "We  were  guests  of  the  Naval 
Academy  and  had  no  choice  in  the  matter. 
Had  the  game  been  played  at  Cambridge  I 
would  have  Insisted  he  be  aUowed  to  par- 
ticipate." 
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Navy  is  scheduled  to  play  Harvard  on  the 
football  field  this  fall,  and  Harvard  has  a 
Negro  player  on  the  squad,  Ray  Guild,  of 
Cambridge. 

Congress  or  thi  Untted  Statbs, 

House  or  Representattvcs, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  23.  1941. 
Admiral  Russell  Willson, 

Superintendent.  United  States 

Saral  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Mr  Dear  Admiral  Wii-lson:  I  note  In  the 
enclosed  article,  which  appeared  In  the  New- 
ark Evening  News  of  April  20,  that  the  la- 
crosse team  of  the  Naval  Academy  refused  to 
take  the  field  against  Harvard  when  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Harvard  team  was  a 
Negro.  I  cannot  understand  such  an  un- 
American  attitude  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Academy. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  conscripting  Into 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  all 
boys  of  -illitary  age.  without  regard  to  creed 
or  color;  when  many  Negro  young  men  are 
volunteering  their  ser'\'lces,  to  die  If  neces- 
sary. In  defense  of  their  country;  when  the 
Negro  people  are  called  upon  to  do  their  part 
in  meeting  the  tax  burden  which  now  con- 
fronts ufi.  Including  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  the  Naval  Academy,  the  action  of 
the  -nidshlpmen  and  the  authorities  of  the 
Naval  Academy  In  raising  the  question  of 
color  comes  with  ill  giace  and  Is  subject  to 
the  severest  criticism. 

When  I  was  attending  Harvard  there  were 
a  number  of  outstanding  Negro  athletes 
there,  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  playing  on 
a  team  with  a  Negro  boy.  At  no  time  was 
there  any  friction  among  teammates  or  the 
student  body,  and  I  can  conceive  of  no  justi- 
fication for  the  action  displayed  by  the  Naval 
Academy  In  this  Instance. 

I  most  strongly  protest  against  It,  and  re- 
spectfully request  a  full  explanation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  W.  Kxan. 


Military  Service  Recommended  for  War 
Advocates 
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LETTER   PUBLISHED   IN  MORRIS    (ILL.) 
DAILY  HERALD 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  which 
was  published  In  the  Morris  (111.)  Dally 
Herald  of  April  16. 1941: 

I  Prom  the  Morris  (111.)  Dally  Herald  ot 

Wednesday,  AprU  16,  1941] 

VOICE  or  people 

Dear  Edpior:  Why  is  it  often  the  case  that 
the  ones  who  advocate  our  entrance  Into 
total  war  have  ample  excuses  to  protect  their 
own  hide  In  the  event  that  ghastly  time 
comes?  These  individuals  represent  mainly 
two  classes — the  old  women  of  both  sexes  and 
the  victims  of  sotir  stomachs,  weak  eyes,  low 
blood  pressure,  and  anything  else  which  can 
be  a  claim  for  deferment. 

The  great  tragedy  of  war  Is  that  It  wounds, 
malms,  and  kills,  the  healthy,  youthful,  and 
red-blooded  specimens  of   htmianity,  while 


the  weak  saplings  are  left  behind  to  become 
a  more  serious  charge  upon  society. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  system  of  de- 
ferment under  the  draft  law,  nor  do  I  make 
any  criticism  of  the  way  It  has  been  admin- 
istered, but  it  seems  to  me  that  In  considera- 
tion of  the  85  percent  of  the  American  ;>eople 
who  oppose  the  final  leap  into  war  the  present 
law  shotild  be  amended  to  the  effect  that 
anyone  who  advocates  our  total  participation 
as  a  fighting  beUlgerent  should  automatically 
be  subject  to  mUltary  service  regardless  at 
age  or  physical  condition.  Such  a  policy 
would  be  fair  and  Just  and  without  a  doubt 
would  silence  them  who  enjoy  fighting  wars 
with  their  mouth  only. 

A  VrrsRAM. 


Eighteen  Reasons  Why  the  St  Lawrence 
Seaway  Should  Be  Defeated 
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Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  na- 
tional defense  is  now  the  rallying  cry. 
Every  citizen  has  adopted  the  policy  of 
preparedness  and  fully  supports  all  Gov- 
ernment undertakings  to  that  end. 

The  proponents  of  the  seaway  project, 
defeated  in  the  past  when  the  project 
has  stood  upon  its  own  merits,  have  now 
placed  it  In  the  column  as  a  necessity  to 
our  national  defense,  endeavoring  to  se- 
cure its  approval.  It  is  recognized  that 
to  so  place  this  project  as  a  necessity  to 
our  national  defense  is  a  breach  of  faith 
of  the  American  people. 

It  Is  fully  realized  that  our  efforts  to- 
ward preparedness  must  be  fully  realized 
within  the  next  year  and  that  immediate 
aid  to  Britain  is  of  foremost  importance. 
The  St.  Lawrence  project  cannot  be  com- 
pleted imtil  1946.  Therefore  Its  use  as  a 
defense  project  cannot  possibly  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  proponents  advance  the  argument 
that  the  power  development  Is  most  vital 
to  our  defense  effort.  Yet  as  previously 
stated,  only  New  York  benefits  from  this 
phase  of  the  project,  and  the  action  of 
the  Defense  Commission  has  been  to 
place  factories  manufacturing  articles 
necessary  to  military  preparedness  at 
widely  scattered  points  west  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountains.  Such  has  been 
done  to  lessen  their  vulnerability  against 
possible  bombing.  Therefore  there  is  no 
justification  for  the  project  from  the 
standpoint  of  time  or  power  development 
as  aiding  our  national-defense  effort. 

The  project  will  most  certainly  hinder 
our  efforts  lather  than  accelerate  them. 
Important  adverse  effects  to  our  national 
defense  are  as  follows: 

First.  It  will  slow  up  our  aid  to  Eng- 
land and  our  own  defense  requirements 
by  directing  to  the  project  enormous 
quantities  of  steel,  lumber,  cement,  ex- 
plosives, and  other  material  now  so 
urgently  needed  for  the  production  of 


ships,  airplanes,  guns,  tanks,  and  other 
"musts"  of  military  defense.  Newspaper 
reports  on  January  7,  1940,  said  that 
steel  industry  had  already  reached  97  per- 
cent of  Its  capacity. 

Second.  It  will  slow  up  our  aid  to  Eng- 
land and  our  own  defense  armaments  by 
creating  shortages  of  the  materials  which 
are  necessary  (or  defense  housing,  and 
the  necessary  expansion  of  factories  and 
buildings  now  required  for  production  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  other  imple- 
ments of  war. 

Third.  It  will  slow  up  our  aid  to  Eng- 
land and  our  own  defense  armaments  by 
diverting  manpower  so  urgently  needed 
for  essential  industry  at  this  time. 

Fourth.  In  the  event  of  a  war  invasion 
it  will  be  difficult  to  defend. 

Fifth.  Under  war  conditions  material 
could  not  be  handled  as  quickly  and 
safely  through  the  seaway  into  the  open 
Atlantic  and  down  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
cur  own  Atlantic  Gulf  ports  and  west 
coast  as  they  could  by  oui-  present  inland 
methods  of  transportation,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

a.  Lack  of  protection  from  unfriendly 
powers. 

b.  Time  required  for  movement. 

c.  Necessity  for  light-draft  ships  which 
we  do  not  have. 

d.  Excess  equipment  necessary  for  this 
special  service. 

e.  Increased  manpower. 

Sixth.  Only  5  percent  of  American 
ships  of  2,000  tons  or  over  could  be  oper- 
ated through  the  seaway. 

Seventh.  Only  about  30  percent  of  for- 
eign ships  of  2,000  tons  or  over  could  use 
the  seaway. 

Eighth.  Only  the  smaller  ships  of  our 
Navy  could  use  the  seaway. 

Ninth.  In  this  time  of  strain  upon  our 
national  finances  it  will  require  milllona 
of  dollars  to  prepare  the  lake  ports  for 
this  new  form  of  navigation  service. 

Tenth.  Weather  conditions  will  permit 
the  use  of  the  seaway  for  only  8  months 
of  the  year. 

Eleventh.  Out  of  the  moneys  spent  of 
our  tax  dollars  only  6  percent  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  American  workmen  and 
shipping,  and  94  percent  for  foreign 
workmen  and  shipping. 

Twelfth.  It  will  reduce  employment  In 
many  of  the  major  industries  of  the 
United  States. 

Thirteenth.  It  will  tend  to  reduce  the 
earnings  of  American  marine  workmen 
millions  of  dollars  each  year. 

Fourteenth.  It  will  increase  oiu-  cost 
of  living. 

Fifteenth.  It  will  increase  our  taxes  by 
millions  of  dollars  each  year. 

Sixteenth.  It  will  give  a  subsidy  to  for- 
eign workmen,  shipping,  and  factories  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  workmen 
and  industries. 

Seventeenth.  It  will  place  American 
workmen  In  competition  with  cheap  for- 
eign labor. 

Eighteenth.  It  will  place  an  intolerable 
burden  on  American  workmen  and  indus- 
try for  all  time  to  come  with  no  hope  or 
benefit. 

National  defense  is  not  served  at  this 
time  by  uneconomical  practices.  The  ex- 
penditure of  money  and  the  use  of  labor 
and  materials  in   the   consirucUoa  of 
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water  power  and  navigation  facilities  in 
the  St.  Lawrence.  R:ver  which  cannot  be 
available  for  several  years  is  a  detriment 
to  the  national-defense  program. 


Dairy  Leaders  Call  Emerfency  Meeting 
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MEWS  RELEASE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COOP- 
ERATIVE MILK  PRODUCERS  FEDERA- 
TION 


Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
news  release  from  the  National  Coopera- 
tive Milk  Producers  Federation  entitled 
"Dairy  Leaders  Call  Emergency  Meeting." 
which  sets  forth  the  manner  in  which  the 
American  dairyman  is  being  discrimi- 
nated against.  I  commend  its  reading  to 
each  Member  of  the  House: 

Washingtow.  D.  C.  April  21— Closing  a 
S-day  meeting  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers" 
Federation  tcday  called  an  emergency  meet- 
ing of  dairy  farmers  at  Chicago,  m..  May  1 
and  a  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  national- 
defense  program  upon  dairy  farmers  and  to 
propose  steps  for  Immediate  action.  In  con- 
nection with  the  call,  the  committee  re- 
leased the  following  public  statement: 
"To  Dairy  Farmers  of  the  United  States: 

"We  face  a  crisis.  Eight  years  of  economic 
depression,  followed  by  vast  Internal  changes 
Incident  to  the  national -defense  effort,  have 
placed  dairy  fanners  In  a  serious  plight.  Our 
farms  are  being  drained  of  labor  Into  In- 
dustrial plants  and  the  Military  Establish- 
ment. Industrial  prices  are  splrallng  upward 
to  our  disadvantage.  City  wages  are  sky- 
rocketing and  forcing  us  to  pay  farm  labor 
more  than  our  price  returns  can  sustain.  We 
are  being  Injured  by  the  slow-down  of  man- 
tifacturlng  operations  Incident  to  strikes  ac- 
companied by  violence  and  resulting  In  the 
maiming  and  killing  of  people  and  the  de- 
struction of  property.  The  time  lost  by  these 
Industrial  shut-downs  can  never  be  re- 
covered. 

"Such  uixseemly  and  twpatrlotlc  disturb- 
ances make  the  proctirement  of  dairy  equip- 
ment precarious  and  enhance  their  prices 
beyond  our  capacity  to  pay  except  at  great 
sacrifice.  Such  manifestations  of  noncooper- 
atlon  materially  hinder  and  handicap  our 
Government  In  Its  defense  effort  designed 
to  keep  democratic  Institutions  from  perish- 
ing on  this  earth. 

"Now.  despite  these  ills  from  which  we 
fixiffer.  dairy  farmers  are  being  asked  greatly 
to  Increase  our  national  production  of  milk 
and  Its  products  on  the  presumption  that 
this  can  be  done  without  adequate  recom- 
pense either  for  current  production  or  for 
extra  capital,  which  In  most  lnstan<^  must 
be  Invested  to  achieve  the  desired  results. 

"On  the  other  side  of  this  picture  defense 
industries  are  being  adequately  compensated 
for  plant  expansion.  Labor's  wage  Increases 
are  neither  curtailed  nor  restrained,  and  yet 
there  Is  no  essential  difference  between  a 
dairy  farm  and  an  industrial  plant.  Both 
are  factories.  equipi>ed  to  produc*  easentlala 
of  peace  and  war. 


"In  the  Immediate  future,  unless  dairy 
farmers  demand  a  constructive  policy,  we 
can  see  no  break  in  f.ie  clouds  of  our  adver- 
sity. We  can  look  forward  only  to  a  tighten- 
ing of  economic  pressure. 

"We  are  confident  that  dairy  farmers,  as 
always,  are  willing  to  do  their  part.  They 
are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  com- 
mon good.  But  they  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  resent  a  policy  which  calls  for  over- 
sacrifice  from  a  part  of  the  people  and  allows 
other  parts  to  reap  great  rewards  In  profits 
and  wages. 

"The  National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers 
Federation  Is  the  largest  and  oldest  commod- 
ity federation  of  farmers  In  America.  Be- 
cause of  this  fact.  It  has  had  to  assume  a 
leadership  position  In  behalf  of  all  dairy 
farmers  of  this  Nation.  It  first  exercised  this 
leadership  during  World  War  I.  when  It 
fought  for  fair  dealing  and  compensatory 
prices  under  conditions  not  far  different  from 
those  in  which  we  now  live.  It  has  held 
steadfast  to  this  trust  In  the  subsequent 
years. 

"The  time  Is  now  at  hand  when  this  lead- 
ership must  again  be  raised  and  this  great 
responsibility  to  our  people  and  to  the  Na- 
tion must  be  renewed.  To  that  end  we  are 
calling  on  all  member  associations  to  send 
representatives  to  a  special  national  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  appraising  the  situation 
and  Instructing  the  federation's  board  of  di- 
rectors with  respect  to  proposals  for  a  sound 
national  program  as  to  dairying  In  relation 
to  our  national  defense.  This  meeting  will 
be  held  May  1  and  2  In  the  Congress  Hotel, 
Chicago.  III." 

All  members  of  the  committee  signed  the 
call.  They  were:  N.  P.  Hull.  Lansing.  Mich., 
president  of  the  federation;  M.  R  Moomaw, 
Canton.  Ohio,  president.  Stark  County  Milk 
Producers  association.  Inc.;  John  Brandt, 
Litchfield,  Minn.,  president,  LandO'Lakes 
Creameries,  Inc.;  George  W.  Slocum,  Mlltcn, 
Pa.,  director.  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative 
Association.  Inc.;  Clarence  A.  Brody,  Con- 
stantlne,  Mich.,  president.  Midwest  Produc- 
ers Creameries.  Inc.;  W.  S.  Moscrip,  Lake 
Elmo,  Minn.,  president.  Twin  Cities  Milk 
Producers  Association;  Fred  H.  Sexauer,  Au- 
burn. N.  Y.,  president.  Dairymen's  League 
Cooperative  Association,  Inc.;  R.  C.  Mitchell, 
Southbury,  Conn.,  director,  Connecticut 
Milk  Producers  Association;  A.  H.  Lauter- 
bach,  Chicago,  III.,  general  manager.  Pure 
Milk  Association;  and  Wendell  P.  Davis, 
Boston,  Mass..  general  manager.  New  Eng- 
land Milk  Producers  Association. 


Rural  Cooperation  Well  Grounded — 
Greatest  Adult  Educational  Movement 
inWoHd 
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ARTICLES  FROM  THE  EXTENSIONER,  COL- 
LEGE STA-nON.  TEX.,  AND  THE  PRO- 
GRESSIVE FARMER 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
Extensioner.  published  at  College  Station, 
Tex.,  February  1941,  there  is  an  editorial 
oonceming  the  progress  of  the  coopera- 


tive movement  among  farmers  In  Texas. 
It  is  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Extensioner,  College  Station,  Tex., 
of  February  19411 

The  story  that  begins  on  the  next  page  re- 
flects the  impression  of  the  writer  that  the 
Ideal  and  practice  of  cooperation  are  well 
grounded  among  the  rural  people  of  Texas. 

Cooperation  among  farm  people  to  control 
In  as  large  a  measure  as  possible  their  eco- 
nomic well-being  Is  at  once  the  weakest  and 
the  strongest  motive  of  mass  effort.  It  Is 
weakest  because  the  effort  is  supported  vol- 
untarily, but  Is  strongest  because  It  Is  main- 
tained by  self-interest,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  human  forces. 

The  background  of  farm  cooperatives  la  a 
succession  of  attempts  since  pioneer  dajrs  to 
find  a  lasting  working  method.  So  many 
movements  have  had  their  moments  In  the 
history  of  agriculture  since  the  colonists 
practiced  getting  together  to  talk  about  farm 
problems  that  the  multiplying  totals  of  co- 
operatives today  give  weight  to  a  theory  that 
there  Is  a  time  for  everything.  It  cannot  be 
hurried  or  delayed. 

FARMERS    WELL   INFORMED 

The  greatest  contribution  to  the  maturing 
of  cooperatives  is  the  national-mlndedness  of 
farm  people  themselves.  World  trade,  tariffs, 
transportation  rates,  raw  materials,  and  na- 
tional economy  have  become  realistic  to  them. 
Men  are  to  be  found  In  any  community  cap- 
able of  talking  constructively  on  these  topics. 
Another  high-ranking  factor  is  the  exten- 
sion service  at  A.  and  M.  College,  which  main- 
tains a  specialist  who  gives  his  full  time 
advising  with  cooperatives. 

HISTORY  OF  FARM -COOPERATIVE  MOVEMENT 

But  in  distributing  honors  for  today's 
realization  of  a  practical  cooperative  plan, 
farm  organizations  that  now  are  little  more 
than  memories  call  from  the  shadows  for 
recognition.  The  Grange,  still  a  large  influ- 
ence In  agricultural  circles,  brought  the  coop- 
erative store  Into  Texas  In  the  late  1870'8. 
The  town  of  Granger  in  Williamson  County 
Is  a  permanent  marker  to  the  Grange  move- 
ment because  it  took  Its  name  from  this 
organization.  The  Grange  also  progressively 
agitated  the  establishment  of  A.  and  M.  Col- 
lege. 

The  Farmers'  Union,  which  followed  the 
Grange,  contributed  its  bit  by  preaching  co- 
operation, especially  the  establishment  of  co- 
operative cotton  warehouses.  One  such 
building  still  exists  at  neighboring  Bryan 
but  Is  not  now  operated  cooperatively.  The 
Farmers'  Alliance  also  had  its  day  in  the  pro- 
longed effort  to  achieve  the  economic  In- 
dependence of  farmers.  A  later  attempt  at 
cooperation  was  the  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, which  directed  Its  activities  primarily 
at  cotton  marketing. 

SOtJRCES  OF  farmers'  CREDIT  TO  BE  FARMER 
OWNED 

Experience  being  selective,  no  doubt  much 
that  was  constructive  In  the  early  day  move- 
ments was  salvaged  for  the  day  of  permanent 
achievement.  Among  weaknesses  of  pioneer 
efforts  were  the  absence  of  flexible  credit, 
power  machinery,  and  rural  electrlflcation, 
and  the  lack  of  a  suitable  State  law  for  co- 
operatives. All  these  are  not  only  available 
to  farmers  now,  but  they  are  moving  toward 
control  of  their  sources  of  credit  through 
ultimate  ownership  of  the  Bank  for  Co- 
operatives. 

GREAT  advance 

A  backward  look  along  the  thorny  path- 
way of  trial  and  error  shows  how  far  farm- 
ers have  advanced  toward  control  of  the  pro- 
cessing and  marketing  of  their  products. 
This  Is  well  illustrated  In  figures  complied  by 
C.  E.  Bowles,  extension  cooperative  market- 
ing specialist. 

During  1940,  75  new  farmers'  cooperatives 
were  chartered,  bringing  the  total  of  sucb 
business  organizations  in  Texas  to  some  840. 
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One-half  of  the  22  cooperative  freeaer  food 
locker  plants  In  the  State  were  established  in 
1940. 

The  achievement  of  the  people  of  Midlo- 
thian in  establishing  a  cooperative  gin. 
freezer-locker  plant  and  cotton  warehouse, 
and  with  a  creamery  and  cheese  factory  in 
prospect,  forecasts  what  the  future  holds  for 
farmers. 

Historians  may  well  call  the  developments 
of  the  past  70  years  the  greatest  adult  edu- 
cational movement  ever  achieved  In  the 
world. 

A   COtlNTT    AGENT'S    FARM    PHILOBOPHT 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  there  appeared 
a  very  interesting  article  in  the  Progres- 
sive Farmer  relative  to  the  farm  phi- 
losophy of  a  county  agent.  It  was  as 
follows: 

[From  the  Progressive  Farmer  J 

Live  and  help  live. 

Sell  your  feed  on  the  hoof. 

Be  very  proud  that  you  are  not  proud. 

Do  as  the  woodpeckers  do:  Use  your  head. 

A  winner  never  quits,  and  a  quitter  never 
wins. 

The  garden  is  the  liest-paylng  acre  of  the 
farm. 

Just  pretending  to  be  rich  keeps  some  folks 
poor. 

Recipe  for  long  life :  Do  not  exceed  the  feed 
limit. 

Borrowing  trouble  is  the  worst  kind  of 
debt. 

You  can  absolutely  depend  on  luck  if  you 
put  a  "p"  In  front  of  It. 

A  small  jack  can  lift  a  car,  but  It  takes  a 
lot  of  "Jack"  to  keep  it  up. 

The  money  the  other  fellow  has  is  capital; 
getting  it  from  him  is  labor. 

A  husband  Is  like  an  egg :  If  kept  too  long 
In  hot  water,  he  becomes  hard-boiled. 

The  world  owes  every  man  a  living,  but 
every  man  must  do  his  own  collecting. 

The  man  who  la  cruel  to  dumb  animals 
would  be  cruel  to  folks  if  he  were  not  a 
coward.— "Uncle  Tom"  Marks,  \n  the  Progres- 
sive Farmer. 


Thomas  Jefferson — Tammany  Sackem 
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ADDRESS  OP  HON.  ALEXANDER  I.  RORKE. 
ATTORNEY  AT  LAW,  OP  NEW  YORK 
CITY 


Mr.  EDELSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  19.  1941,  the  National  Democratic 
Club  gathered  to  celebrate  the  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eighth  birthday  of 
Thomas  Jeflferson,  the  founder  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Prom  the  very  establishment  of  our 
country  in  1789  Thomas  Jefferson  began 
the  fight  for  the  realization  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  so  ably  summarized  in 
the  phrase  "Jeffersonian  democracy." 
ffis  stanchest  and  strongest  supporters 
in  the  fight  against  the  efforts  of  plutoc- 
racy to  entrench  itself  were  the  members 
of  the  ancient  and  honorable  Society  of 
Tammany,  or  the  Columbian  Order. 
Jefferson  and  the  Society  of  Tammany 


fought  for  the  principles  of  true  democ- 
racy, to  obtain  the  franchise  for  all.  to 
provide  a  free  education  for  everyone, 
and  to  give  each  person  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  economic  security.  Nor 
did  they  forget  that  equality  in  a  democ- 
racy leaves  no  room  for  Intolerance  and 
oppression.  It  was  the  efforts  of  Tam- 
many which  made  New  York  City  a  haven 
for  all  immigrants,  whether  they  sought 
a  chance  to  make  a  living  or  to  find  a 
refuge  from  political  persecution.  Nearly 
all  of  the  progress  of  New  York  City  was 
made  under  the  Democratic  Party  of 
New  York  County,  popularly  known  as 
Tammany  Hall. 

Today,  when  so  many  shout  "Jeffer- 
sonian democracy"  without  knowing,  or 
even  caring,  what  it  really  means,  it  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  incorporate 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  address 
of  Hon.  Alexander  I.  Rorke,  a  prominent 
attorney  of  New  York  City,  whose  address 
at  the  Jefferson  Day  banquet  of  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Club  so  succinctly  and 
admirably  presents  both  the  principles 
for  which  Jefferson  stood  and  the  im- 
portant part  in  the  advancement  of  those 
principles  played  by  Tammany  Hall : 

Hon.  Edward  J.  Flynn,  chairman,  members, 
and  guests  of  the  National  Democratic  Club, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  tonight,  amid  these 
patriotic  decorations  and  music,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  80  many  outstanding  Democrats  of 
our  country,  our  State,  and  the  five  boroughs 
of  our  municipality,  and  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Democratic  Club  of  New 
York.  It  Is  my  assigned  privilege  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  steadfast  leaders  and  the  stal- 
wart rank  and  file  of  the  Democratic  political 
organization  of  New  York  County — affection- 
ately known  to  all  good,  true,  and  sundry 
men  as  Tammany  Hall — on  this,  the  19th 
day  of  April  1941,  on  which  you  commemorate 
a  famous  birthday  which,  by  coincidence.  Is 
the  one  hundred  and  sixty-sixth  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Lexington;  In  honor  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  flrst  Democratic  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  a  patriotic  rebel, 
who  helped  precipitate  the  American  Revo- 
lution, who  succinctly  crystallized  and  de- 
clared Its  causes  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence: who  risked  life,  liberty,  and  honor 
with  others  In  order  that  the  ideals  of  free- 
dom and  equality  set  forth  In  that  document 
might  be  realized  In  America;  and  who  laid 
the  foimdations  of  that  Jeffersonian  Democ- 
racy which  has  alwa3r8  been  the  Inspiration 
of  Tammany — the  custodian  and  expounder 
of  the  Ideals  and  principles  of  the  third 
President  of  the  United  States 

It  Is  most  fitting  that  the  Democratic  Party 
of  New  York  County  should  express  here  its 
appreciation  of  the  Master  of  Montlcello,  be- 
cause no  political  organization  In  America 
ever  rendered  greater  service,  truer  loyalty, 
or  more  steadfast  adherence  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  to  candidates  who  believed  in  his 
principles  than  the  Democratic  organiza- 
tion of  New  York  County,  whose  political 
roots  reach  back,  through  the  Society  of 
Tammany  or  Columbian  Order  and  the  Sons 
of  Liberty  to  the  men  of  the  American 
Revolutionary  period  upon  whom  Jefferson 
relied  so  confidently  for  support  to  secure  for 
all  men  and  their  posterity  that  life,  liberty, 
and  happiness  with  which  Almighty  God  had 
endowed  them,  without  regard  to  race,  creed, 
color,  or  condition. 

He  favored,  as  did  his  fellow  Democrats  in 
New  York,  the  utmost  of  free  speech.  While 
he  differed  from  many  in  their  opinions,  yet 
he  always  Insisted  they  had  a  right  to  express 
them. 

In  this  connection — and  by  way  of  digres- 
sion— many  Americans  today  have  noted  a 
growing  tendency  to  suppress  the  legitimate 
expression   of   thought.     Pc^itlcal   partisan- 


ship, taking  Its  cue  perhaps  from  Kuropean       ^ 
■ystems.   or   Influenced   perhaps   by   foreign 
propaganda,  has  Intolerantly  endeavored  to 
prevent    Its    opponents    from    setting    forth 
their  argumenu. 

This  Intolerance  was  evident  at  Umes  In 
the  last  national  political  campaign,  when 
even  candidates  for  the  Presidency  were  sub- 
jected to  Indignities  by  those  who  hurled 
various  objects  at  them,  or  hissed  and  booed 
as  they  traveled  In  automobiles  or  as  they 
addressed  their  fellow  Americans. 

At  a  recent  Town  Hall  meeting  of  shabbUy 
aristocratic  mtelUgentsla  In  New  York  City, 
historic  quotations  from  George  Washington 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  were  received  In  a 
chUUng  silence  that  was  Intended  aa  a 
deliberate  Insult  to  their  memory. 

At  present  the  question  of  what  the  United 
States  may,  or  may  not.  do  In  connection 
with  the  wars  of  Etirope  has  developed  an 
Intolerance  which  Jefferson  and  Jeffersonian 
Democrats  could  never  countenance. 

Labeling  has  become  a  most  vlclo\is  vehicle 
for  silencing  free  speech.  An  American  who 
would  have  his  country  armed  to  the  teeth 
and  prepared  for  war  against  any  and  all 
aggressors  Is  labeled  an  "isolationist."  If  he 
believes  In  fiirnlshlng  aid  to  any  European 
country  he  U  branded  an  "Intenrentlonlst." 
If  he  advocates  reposing  absolute  power  in 
the  office  of  the  Presidency,  he  is  plastered 
a  HiUerlte  or  a  SUllnlte.  If  he  opposes  too 
much  power  In  that  office  he  Is  branded  an 
obstructionist  or  an  unpatriotic  Republican. 
WoiUd  he  keep  America  from  fwelgn  wars? — 
Out  with  him— "the  son  of  a  pacifist."  Does 
he  want  peace  without  further  shedding  of 
blood?— Down  with  the  yellow  "appeaser 
defeatist."  Would  he  send  American  soldiers 
Into  a  foreign  conflict?— "Mark  the  bloody 
warmonger."  If  he  suggests  that  this  Is 
a  war  for  democracy  which  we  should  Join, 
he  Is  a  munitions  profiteer.  Should  It  be 
his  opinion  that  this  Is  a  war  for  trade — "Jail 
the  spy  of  the  Axis  Powers,"  but  if  h* 
claims — 

"There  is  no  flag  In  any  land. 
Like  our  own  Red,  White,  and  Bltie." 

shoot  him  on  the  spot — he  mtist  be  a  "fifth 
columnist"  for  someone,  or  a  Benedict  Arnold 
at  least. 

All  this  is  bad.  as  Indicating  a  tendency  to 
suppress  free  speech;  but.  bad  as  It  Is.  Amer- 
icans today  may  well  thank  God  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  that  they  are  able  to  exercise  the 
right  of  free  speech  contained  in  Jefferson's 
declaration  and  maintained  by  those  who  are 
Jeffersonian  Democrats. 

Jefferson  and  the  Society  of  Tammany,  or 
Columbian  Order — wMch  was  founded  on 
May  12,  1789.  a  few  weeks  after  George  Wash- 
ington's Inaugtiration  as  flrst  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  perpetuate  democratic 
principles  and  institutions — very  early  in- 
curred the  enmity  of  the  Tories  and  the  large 
landowners  in  New  York  and  other  States. 

During  the  revolutionary  period  the  Tories 
had  been  In  the  majority,  the  Revolutionaries 
a  minority.  The  slogan  of  the  Tories  had 
been  merely  "Taxation  without  representa- 
tion is  tyranny."  They  were  willing  to  be 
taxed,  provided  they  were  permitted  to  sit 
In  Parliament  and  determine  the  amount  of 
taxes  to  be  Imposed  on  the  Colonies;  but 
the  Revolutionaries,  particularly  those  who 
stemmed  from  the  north  and  south  of  Ire- 
land adopted  a  better  slogan:  "These  Colo- 
nies are.  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent." 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  was  won  ths 
Tories,  seeking  to  profit  by  the  victory,  organ- 
ized the  Cincinnati  that  endeavored  to  ex- 
clude from  public  office  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Civil  Government  the  democratic  men 
who  by  their  sacrifices  had  brought  the 
United  States  into  existence.  The  wealthy 
landowners  of  New  York  procured  laws  ex- 
cluding the  Revolutionaries  from  voting  In 
public  affairs  unless  they  possessed  land  or  a 
large  stun  of  money  in  the  bank. 
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Agalcst  these  un-American  elements  who 
■ot^t  to  cheat  the  patrloU  of  their  birth- 
right Jefferson  and  the  Society  of  Tammany 
bent  their  effort*.  They  declared  that  the 
men  who  had  r;flked  their  Uvea  to  create  the 
country  were  good  enough  to  vote  and  to  hold 
any  office  In  it. 

When  Jefferson  waa  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  Tammany  stood  by  him  to  a  man. 
He  was  elected.  The  Federalist  Party  was 
broken  and  with  It  the  power  of  the  tory 
aristocracy. 

In  1826  Tammany,  Inspired  by  Jefferson's 
Ideals,  secxired  complete  manhood  suffrage. 

Tammany  elected  Jefferson  an  honorary 
great  grand  sachem  of  Its  society.  As  such  he 
la  an  Immortal,  as  are  hla  fellow  grand 
aachems  Oeorge  Washington,  John  Adams. 
James  Mad:son,  John  James  Monroe,  John 
Qulncy  Adam!>,  and  Andrew  Jackson.  Each 
eageriy  accepted  the  honor. 

Jefferson  attended  Tammany's  banquets. 
Inspiring  Its  members  to  keep  the  democratic 
faith,  and  In  turn  being  Inspired  by  the  sen- 
timents of  Its  members  to  carry  on  In  hla 
efforts  for  the  welfare  of  America. 

So  great  was  the  admiration  of  the  society 
for  Jefferson  and  his  achievements  that  on 
every  recurring  Fourth  of  July  Tammany  has 
caused  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to 
be  read  In  public  mass  meeting  In  order  that 
Americans  would  not  only  recall  the  Ideals 
for  which  the  colonists  fought  and  the  free- 
doms, which  they  won.  but  cleave  to  them, 
lest  through  their  neglect  or  Indifference  our 
democratic  government  should  peruh  from 
the  earth. 

Jefferson  was  solicitous  of  foreigners  who 
desired  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  those  whose  political 
opinions  and  religious  t>ellefs  had  driven 
them  from  their  natt^'e  land.  So.  too,  were  his 
--51aaomany  associates.  Those  Intrepid  Jeffer- 
sontan  Democrats,  tooth  and  nail,  fought  the 
Tory  Elements  that  sought  to  exclude  the 
aliens  and  they  demanded  that  the  gates  at 
American  ports  be  kept  open  to  admit  all 
foreigners  who  came  here  with  a  heart  full  of 
love  and  affection  for  the  principles  and  In- 
stitutions of  our  country. 

For  that  stand  Tammany  was  damned  from 
Hell  Gate  to  Golden  Gate  and  from  Pontchar- 
train  to  Champlain  by  political  enemies  who 
•neered  that  Tammany  wanted  to  make  the 
scum  of  Europe  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Many  who  sit  In  this  august  assemblage 
tonight  and  still  believe  that  ours  is  a  fine 
country  In  which  to  live  can  thank  Gcd  that 
through  the  efforts  of  Tammany  their  an- 
cestors were  permitted  to  enter  the  United 
States. 

The  so-called  scum  of  Europe  Jusillid  the 
efforts  of  the  Jeffersonlan  Democrats  who 
stood  by  them.  In  the  Civil  War,  when  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Republican  President,  was  at 
Ills  wits  end  the  "Tammany  Board  of  Aldermen 
of  New  York  City,  sons  of  foreigners,  appro- 
priated a  million  dollars — mere  chicken  feed 
today,  a  colossal  stim  then — to  aid  the  North 
In  Its  efforts  to  preserve  the  Union.  Inci- 
dentally that  appropriation  waa  made  on 
Patriot's  Da'-— April  19,  1861.  On  hearin?  of 
that  act  President  Lincoln  said  to  Oen. 
Daniel  E.  Sickles,  one  of  the  sachems  of  Tam- 
many: 

"Sickles.  I  have  here  on  my  table  the  reso- 
lution passed  by  your  aldermen  promising  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment. I  have  also  their  resolution  appropri- 
ating •1.000.000  toward  raising  men  for  the 
war.  When  they  were  handed  to  me  I  felt 
my  burden  lighter.  I  felt  that  when  such 
men  break  their  party  lines  and  take  this 
patriotic  stand  for  the  Government  and  the 
Union  all  must  come  out  well  in  the  end." 

The  patriotic  Jeffersonlan  democracy  of 
Tammany  during  that  war.  at  Its  own  ex- 
pense, equipped  an  entire  regiment — the 
Forty-aeccnd  New  York  Infantry — sent  it  to 
the  front,  where  it  engaged  in  38  battles  and 
engagemenu.    Its  loss  of  18  officers  and  325 


men  killed  and  wounded  Justified  the  Im- 
posing memorial  on  the  Battlefield  of  Gettys- 
burg that  marks  its  achievements. 

Tammany  always  was  patriotic,  coura- 
geous, liberal,  nonsectarlan.  and  tolerant. 
Jefferson  hated  religious  intolerance  and 
discrimination  against  the  foreign  born. 

His  doctrine  in  this  respect  was  not  Icat 
upon  the  Democrats  of  Tammany,  who  al- 
most single-handed  fought  and  wiped  out 
the  bigoted  "know  nothings,"  the  A.  P.  A.'s, 
and  the  Ku  KIux  Klan.  who  directed  their 
venomous  attacks  against  Catholics,  Jews, 
Negroes,  and  foreigners — particularly  those 
aliens  who  came  from  the  south  of  Europe. 

Many  had  feared  that  the  United  States 
might  have  difficulty  from  the  commingling 
among  us  of  the  various  races,  creeds,  and 
nationals  of  Europe. 

In  their  homelands  they  had  fought  and 
killed  each  other  from  eras  that  antedated  by 
centuries  the  holy  birth  that  occurred  In 
the  reign  of  Augustus  Csesar  and  In  the 
satrapy  of  Hercd.  King  of  Judea.  Not  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  from  that  time  to  this  has 
passed,  although  living  alongside  each  other, 
border  to  border,  and  frontier  to  frontier, 
that  has  failed  to  see  them  rise  In  arms,  in- 
vade and  slaughter  each  other,  and  take  each 
other's  territory  either  for  the  love  of  God, 
the  love  of  country,  the  love  of  liberty,  or 
the  love  of  king  and  womankind. 

It  was  feared  that  the  racial  hatreds  that 
had  been  so  deeply  bred  in  their  bone  in 
Europe  would  come  out  In  their  flesh  here  in 
the  United  States;  yet  Tammany,  perhaps  by 
the  grace  of  Providence  as  well  as  by  its 
equitable  dealing  with  them.  In  less  than  75 
years  accomplished  In  New  York  City  the 
greatest  miracle  of  modern  times — it  molded 
the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  New  York's  more 
than  50  races  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
lived  here  in  peace,  in  harmony,  and  In 
brotherly  helpfulness,  and  prospered  under 
the  flag  and  the  democratic  institutions  of 
America,  an  achievement  that  Europe,  with 
all  its  boasted  systems  and  cultures,  has  not 
yet  accomplished  in  2.000  years  of  continued 
racial,  religious,  political,  and  national  jeal- 
ousies, hatreds,  and  wars. 

But  here  in  this  cosmopoUs,  under  the 
principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson  as  practiced 
by  Tammany  leadership.  Irishmen  and  He- 
brew. Pole  and  Italian,  Kurd  and  Armenian. 
Bulgar  and  Serb,  Lett  and  Finn,  German  and 
Slav,  Scot  and  Englishman,  Catholic  and 
Protestant.  Jew  and  Mohammedan — white, 
black,  yellow,  brown,  and  red  men — were  held 
to  be  alike  In  the  fatherhood  of  God,  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  in  the  equality  of 
Jeffersonlan  Democracy. 

From  their  Immortal  political  valhalla.  the 
shades  of  Jefferson.  Jackson,  and  their  Demo- 
cratic successors  showered  success  upon  Tam- 
many that  reared  the  magnificent  structures 
of  New  York  City  which  tower  into  the  clouds, 
that  Installed  the  railroad  tunnels  which  bur- 
row under  the  ground,  beneath  the  rivers, 
and  transport  our  teeming  cosmopolitan  pop- 
ulations and  commerce,  that  fostered  our 
schools,  factories,  shops,  parks,  streets,  and 
hospitals. 

Tammany  grew  powerful,  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  the  loyalty  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  the  good  will  of  the  nonpartisan 
population  of  the  city. 

Politically  it  obtained  control  of  Manhat- 
tan; It  united  the  five  boroughs  Into  a  solid 
Democratic  phalanx  that  spread  Its  Influence 
throughout  the  State,  elected  several  Gov- 
ernors, and  nominated  one  of  their  own  for 
the  highest  office  In  the  gift  of  the  people. 

Future  historians  will  record  the  high  tide 
of  Tammany's  success  in  following  Jeffer- 
sonlan ideals. 

Today  Tammany,  the  Inheritor  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Jefferson,  contemplates  with  patri- 
otic satisfaction  its  achievements  in  keeping 
the  torch  of  democracy  burning  In  New  York 
in  every  decade  since  1789.  Its  leaders  and 
followers  possess  the  blessing  of  all  citizens 
who  appreciate  its  battle  for  the  oppressed. 


for  the  immigrant,  the  suffering,  the  dispos- 
sessed, the  poor,  the  aged,  the  widow,  the 
orphan,  and  the  laborer,  as  typified  by  liberal 
immigration  laws,  old-age  and  widows'  and 
children's  pensions,  social-security  laws, 
workmen's  compensation  acts,  and  its  per- 
sonal donations  of  money  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  of  the  Jews  who  survived  the  mas- 
scare  of  Kishinev,  the  Messina  and  San  Fran- 
cisco earthquake  sufferers,  the  flood  suffer- 
ers of  Johnstown  and  Galveston,  and  its 
financial  assistance  to  the  cause  of  Cuba 
libra  and  to  prevent  the  foreclosure  on  the 
home  of  Charles  Stuart  Parnell. 

No  Democratic  organization  In  America 
equals  it  in  the  continuity  of  Its  existence, 
in  its  service  to  America,  and  Ita  devotion  to 
Democratic  ideals,  its  patriotism,  Its  courage, 
and  its  dogged  persistence. 

As  the  Democratic  parent  of  the  boroughs 
of  New  York  City,  which  labored  from  1789  to 
1932  for  the  welfare  of  its  children,  it  was 
entitled  to  some  brief  respite  from  Its  labor. 
It  has  been  resting  recently  while  some  of 
the  younger  members  of  its  political  family 
have  tried  their  hands  at  the  arduous  labor  of 
providing  for  our  7.000.000  urban  population 
who  have  begun  to  think  that  it's  now  about 
time  for  the  head  of  the  family  to  go  to  work 
again,  take  over,  and  continue  to  provide 
properly  for  their  general  welfare. 

And  in  this  connection — would  you  believe 
It?  Only  la£t  night  the  shade  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  appeared  to  me,  thanked  me  cour- 
teously for  my  address  to  be  delivered  In  his 
behalf,  and  assured  me  he  would  not  forget 
my  Interest  in  him,  and  showed  me  a  copy 
of  Glnn's  History  of  the  United  States, 
wherein— at  page  185 — It  Is  writ  that  the 
Revolution,  which  started  on  April  19,  1775, 
ended  on  April  19.  1783.  when  the  Army  was 
disbanded — exactly  8  5'ears  to  a  day. 

Will  someone  kindly  page  a  Democratic 
astrologer  who  can  tell,  or  foretell,  what,  If 
anything,  those  8  years  may  presage? 

I  care  not  what  others  may  think  about  It; 
but  as  for  me,  it  means  that  a  thousand  years 
from  now,  when  all  the  cruel  wars  of  today — 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic — will  have  been 
forgotten,  and  when  Gabriel  blows  his  angelic 
trumpet  and  the  dead  arise  and  move  toward 
the  golden  gates,  and  the  portal  custodian. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  eagerly  asks.  "Who  was  in 
political  control  of  Manhattan  when  the 
trumpet  blast  set  the  wild  echoes  flying?"  the 
Joint  reply  from  the  Pilgrims  outside  the 
gate  and  from  the  seraphim  and  cherubim 
within  will  be — 

"The  Jeffersonlan  Democrats.    Hallelujah." 


Shakespeare's  Birthday 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  23,  1941 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  often  pause  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  birthdays  of  distinguished 
men,  or  the  anniversaries  of  great  events. 

Today.  April  23,  is  the  greatest  birth- 
day anniversary  in  all  the  secular  annals 
of  mankind.  It  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  William  Shakespeare,  the  rarest 
genius  and  the  richest  soul  "that  ever 
lived  and  loved  and  wrought  of  words 
the  statues,  pictures,  robes,  and  gems  of 
thought." 


He  was  the  greatest  intellect  of  all  time. 
He  was  the  greatest  dramatist  and  the 
greatest  poet,  as  well  as  the  greatest  phi- 
losopher, the  world  has  ever  known. 

He  raised  the  literary  level  to  the  high- 
est plane  it  has  ever  reached. 

As  Victor  Hugo  once  said,  Shakespeare 
Is  "an  intellectual  ocean  that  touches  all 
the  shores  of  thought."  Toward  It,  as 
someone  else  has  said,  "all  rivers  run  and 
from  It  we  receive  our  intellectual  dew 
and  rain." 

It  bears  upon  Its  placid  bosom  the 
literary  commerce  of  an  enlightened 
world,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do 
so  throughout  all  coming  ages,  "to  the 
last  syllable  of  recorded  time." 


A  Tempest  in  die  Topeka  Teapot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  23,  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST. 
EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  McPHERSON 
(KANS.)  REPUBLICAN,  AND  AN  AR-HCLE 
FROM   THE   WICHITA    (KANS.)    BEACON 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Public, 
No.  379,  known  as  the  Social  Security 
Act  amendments  of  1939,  was  passed 
during  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress  and  was  approved  on  Au- 
gust 10,  1939,  after  the  Congress  upheld 
the  Social  Security  Board's  recommen- 
dation "that  State  public  assistance 
plans  be  required,  as  one  of  the  condi- 
tions for  the  receipt  of  Federal  grants,  to 
include  reasonablie  regulations  governing 
the  custody  and  use  of  its  records,  de- 
signed to  protect  their  confidential  char- 
acter." 

The  Kansas  State  Legislature  has 
taken  no  action  toward  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act  and,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  interesting  press  comments  on 
the  situation  now  prevailing  in  my  State, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Port  of  Aprtl  21,  19411 

$5,000,000  AT  Stake  m  TesT  or  Kansas  Fttnd 

PtJBLicrrr  Law 

(By  the  Associated  Press) 

TopiKA,  Kans.,  AprU  20.— Kansas  must  de- 
cide by  July  1  whether  the  luxury  of  a 
bloodless  rebellion  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  worth  $5,000,000  a  year. 

At  stake  la  an  82-year-old  Sunflower  State 
tradition  of  open  publicity  for  all  expendi- 
tures of  public  funds. 

Five  million  dollars  is  the  amount  Wash- 
ington pours  into  the  State  annually  to  pay 
half  of  each  assistance  check  for  the  needy 
aged  and  other  relief  recipients.  The  Fed- 
eral Social  Security  Board  has  stated  bltintly 
that  this  flow  of  cash  will  halt  July  1  If 
Kansas  continues  to  publish  names  of  assist- 
ance recipients  and  amounts  of  grants  after 
that  date. 

The  1941  legislature  put  the  Issue  up  to 
the  citizenry  at  large  by  refushig  even  to 


Introduce  a  secrecy  law,  although  the  ulti- 
matum from  Washington  came  before  the 
lawmakers  went  heme  April  6. 

Gov.  Payne  Ratner  said  he  would  caU 
a  special  session  in  the  summer  to  consider 
the  question  unless  the  Federal  board  changes 
its  position.  The  executive  indicated  he 
hardly  expected  any  backing  down. 

Leaders  in  the  legislature  and  In  the  Rat- 
ner administration  took  the  position  that 
the  people  should  decide  so  important  a 
matter. 

"We  felt  we  should  obtain  the  reactions  of 
the  people  and  then  could  proceed  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary,"  explained  the  Gov- 
ernor. "It  seems  to  me  that  the  Federal 
Government  Is  seeking  to  destroy  the  last 
vestige  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  " 

Congress  put  the  nonpubllcatlon  provision 
In  the  Federal  social-security  statutes  re- 
cently, acting  on  the  theory  that  needy  per- 
sons should  be  spared  as  much  humiliation 
as  possible. 

The  legal  Impediment  to  compliance  with 
Washington's  request  is  embedded  in  the 
Kansas  constitution,  adopted  In  1859.  The 
section  reads: 

"An  accurate  and  detailed  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  public 
moneys,  and  the  several  amounts  paid,  to 
whom,  and  on  what  account,  shall  be  pub- 
lished, as  prescribed  by  law." 

Kansas  counties  publish  each  month.  In 
the  official  county  paper,  long  lists  of  all 
their  expenditures  down  to  5  cents  for  a 
cake  of  soap  at  the  Jail.  Nearly  all  counties 
include  in  these  lists  payments  to  those  on 
relief. 

The  conrtltutlonal  requirement  fits  In  with 
a  Kansas  tradition  of  "laying  all  cards  on 
the  table"  In  governmental  matters. 

A  lot  of  the  legislators  and  the  State's  mili- 
tant editors  believe  the  tradition  is  worth 
fighting  for.  even  If  the  foe  Is  the  Federal 
Government. 

[From  the  McPherson  (Kans.)  Republican  of 

April  9,  1941) 

It  Is  Not  Just  Spunk 

The  fact  that  the  Kansas  Legislature  com- 
pletely ignored  the  threat  of  losing  Federal 
welfare  funds  must  not  hastily  be  charged  to 
pique  on  the  part  of  a  Republican  legislature 
over  the  threatening  words  of  a  Democratic 
official  appointed  by  a  Democratic  President. 

Naturally  Republican  lawmakers  do  not  like 
to  be  told  by  Democratic  officials  what  laws  to 
pass,  but  that  is  not  the  main  reason.  Kansas 
lawmakers  are  Kansans,  and  as  true  Kansans 
they  refuse  to  be  driven  to  desperation. 
Whether  they  think,  or  even  are  conscious,  of 
per  aspera,  they  instinctively  know  that 
when  someone  says  a  thing  cannot  be  done 
that  Is  Jurt  the  time  when  the  Kansan  gets 
to  work  to  show  It  can  be  done. 

Perhaps  the  overzealous  Government  official 
dldnt  Interpret  his  law  right  and  thereby 
read  into  it  too  much  wishful  thinking.  Per- 
haps he  raised  his  children  by  constantly 
threatening  to  take  away  their  sticks  of  candy 
and  naturally  thought  Kansas  lawmakers  were 
like  his  kids.  Whatever  promoted  the  situa- 
tion, it  would  have  been  wiser  to  poke  around 
In  a  hornet's  nest. 

Kansas  lawmakers  cannot  be  threatened  or 
bought  by  a  6,000.000  stick  of  candy.  They 
believe  Kansas  will  rtlll  live  If  the  candy  Is 
taken  away.  Indeed,  It  might  even  be  dohig 
better  If  It  dldnt  have  lo  much  candy.  So 
there  you  are.  Kansas  refused  to  move  wad 
It  Is  still  the  Government's  move. 

[From  '.he  Wichita  Beacon  of  April  20,  19411 

Blundo  Mat  Cost  Stats  Ftvx  Million 

(By  Betsy  Jager.  Wichita  Beacon  staff 

correspondent) 

Washington,  April    19.— An  extraordinary 

blunder  by  the  Kansas  State  Legislature  may 


cut  In  half  after  July  1  the  amotmta  now 
being  received  by  Kansas  people  under  the 
old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid 
to  dependent  children  programs. 

That  blunder  was  In  not  considering  legis- 
lation during  the  Mulon  just  ended  that 
would  safeguard  the  confidential  character  of 
public-assistance  lists  and  records,  as  sug- 
gested to  all  State  agencies  admlnlstertnc 
approved  public-assistance  plans  by  the  Fed- 
eral Sectirity  Agency  In  a  letter  sent  out  to 
the  various  SUtes  on  November  IS.  1940.  In 
ample  time  for  the  required  action. 

Kansas  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  that 
has  not  taken  steps  to  comply  with  the  Fed- 
eral law  which  waa  enacted  in  1939.  having 
been  passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  57  to  8 
and  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  361  to  2.  The 
Kansas  delegation  In  Washington,  composed 
of  8  Republicans  and  1  Democrat,  with  the 
exception  of  1  Republican  Representative  who 
was  paired  against  the  bill,  voted  for  the  bill. 
This  fact  seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  or 
ignored,  by  the  present  predominantly  Re- 
publican Legislature  of  Kansas. 

MAT  LOSS  rvr*  UtUSOM 

Unless  the  SUte  legislature  resorts  to  the 
expensive  procedure  of  holding  a  special  ses- 
sion within  the  next  few  months  so  as  to  com- 
ply with  the  Federal  law.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  forced  to  withdraw  the  ap- 
proximate $5,000,000  the  State  has  received 
annually  for  assistance  to  the  aged,  the  blind 
and  dependent  children. 

In  1940  Kansas  received  from  the  Federal 
Government  $4  020,989.13  for  the  public  as- 
sistance programs,  and  to  date  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  Kansas  totals  $12,722.04931  When 
the  next  quarterly  budget,  which  wUl  be  ready 
In  July.  Is  prepared  by  the  Social  Security 
Board,  the  Board  murt.  imder  the  law.  find 
that  the  State's  plan  Is  In  conformity  with 
Federal  regulations  if  the  State  Is  to  receive 
the  Federal  contribution.  It  is  not  a  happy 
outlook  for  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  de- 
pendent children  of  Kansas. 

The  Social  Security  Board,  and  the  Con- 
gress, held  that  the  fact  that  personal  and 
confidential  Information  U  of  a  prlvUeged 
character  does  not  In  any  way  restrict  the 
State  agency  In  using  it  for  purposes  directly 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
program.  Such  purposes  include  establish- 
ing eligibility,  determining  amount  of  assist- 
ance, and  provldli\g  services  for  applicants 
and  recipients  of  public  assistance. 

CENXSAL    DATA    AVAILABLB 

That  general  Information  given  to  the 
public  not  Identified  with  any  particular  In- 
dividuals, such  as  total  expenditures  made, 
number  of  recipients,  and  other  statistical 
information  and  social  data  contained  In 
general  studies,  reports,  or  surveys  of  wel- 
fare problems,  would  not  fall  within  the  class 
of  materia]  to  be  safeguarded. 

The  Board  and  the  Congress  l)elieved  that 
the  provision  In  the  Federal  law  prohibiting 
the  publishing  of  names  of  Individuals  and 
amount  received  by  each  was  necessary  for 
efficient  administration,  and  that  It  was  es- 
sential in  order  to  protect  beneficiaries 
against  humiliation  and  exploitation,  such  as 
resulted  in  some  States  where  the  public  has 
had  unrestricted  access  to  official  records; 
that  experience  has  proved  that  publication 
of  this  Information  does  not  serve  the  avowed 
purpose  of  deterring  Ineligible  persons  from 
applying  for  assirtance;  and  that  the  public 
Interert  Is  amply  safeguarded  If  this  Informa- 
tion Is  available  to  official  bodies. 

The  Board  found  that  candidates  of  both 
major  parties  for  local.  State,  or  National  of- 
fice in  at  least  eight  different  States  have  ob- 
tained lists  of  old-age  assistance  recipients 
and  have  canvassed  such  persons  requesting 
their  votes.  In  more  than  one  instance, 
there  has  been  an  Implication,  if  not  an 
actual  statement,  that  recipients  would  have 
their  grants  increased,  "11  they  voted  right." 
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The  publishing  of  llsU  of  public  assistance 
recipients  has,  in  some  instances,  meant  the 
■trtlcitallon  of  the  reclplenu  by  organizations 
promoting  aged  and  blind  pension  plans  or 
increased  grants  for  money  with  which  to 
finance  newspapers  to  buUd  up  the  organiza- 
tions. 

It  U  difficult  for  Washington  officials  to  see 
why  the  Kansas  Legislature  held  out  against 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  acted 
contrary  to  measures  taken  by  47  States.  It 
will  also  be  Interesting  to  hear  the  explana- 
tions cf  Its  membership  to  the  aged,  the 
blind,  and  the  dependent  children,  of  Kan- 
sas, if  and  when  payments  are  cut  In  half 
in  July. 


Ton  Can  Defend  America  Tkroagh 
Moral  Rearmament 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

or  WASHINGTON 

DC  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  23,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  GOULD  LINCOLN 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  2  months  ago  I  placed  in  the 
RicoRD  an  article  by  Mr.  Gould  Lincoln, 
which  was  published  in  the  Evening  Star. 
Washington.  D.  C.  in  which  he  reviewed 
the  book  Come  Wind.  Come  Weather,  by 
Daphne  du  Maurier.  describing  the  moral 
rearmament  movement  in  England. 

I  now  desire  to  place  in  the  Record  an- 
other article  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  was 
published  in  the  Evening  Star  yesterday, 
April  22,  1941,  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
views the  booklet  entitled  "You  Can  De- 
fend America."  This  Important  docu- 
ment emphasizes  the  urgency  of  mobil- 
izing our  Nation  spiritually  and  is  de- 
serving of  the  serious  study  and  consid- 
eration of  every  American  citizen. 

The  article  referred  to  reads  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  April 
22.  1941 1 

*7ou  Can  Dctcnd  Amksica"  Booklet  Making 
Thousands  Think  or  Nation's  Distint 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

The  most  challenging  document  produced 
In  America  since  war  broke  In  Europ>e  and 
forced  an  emergency  upon  this  country  Is  a 
booklet  entitled  "You  Can  Defend  America." 
It  is  already  making  thousands  of  Americans 
think.  Once  people  really  thing,  they  be- 
gin to  act. 

The  booklet  presents  a  program — not  a  leg- 
islative program  except  Insofar  as  each  indi- 
vidual American  acts  as  his  own  personal 
legislature.  The  pro^p'am  is  sound  and  simpli- 
fied, not  simple.  It  calls  for  sound  homes  as  a 
first  line  of  defense.  As  the  second  line  of  de- 
fense it  demands  teamwork  in  Industry,  and 
as  the  third  line,  a  united  Nation.  You  can- 
not have  the  weapcms  and  supplies  needed 
for  total  defense  in  these  days  of  piping  war- 
fare unless  you  have  all  three. 

So  highly  did  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  think 
at  You  Can  Defend  America  that  he  wrote 
the  foreword  carried  In  it.  He  said:  "No 
patriotic  citizen  can  read  It  without  feeling 
Its  Inspiration.  •  •  •  I  commend  its 
message  to  every  American."  Since  its  pub- 
liAatiOD  last  week,  the  little  voliune,  which 


can  be  read  in  a  dozen  minutes,  has  been 
praised  by  Governors  of  States,  among  them 
Governor  Saltonstall.  of  Massachusetts:  Gov- 
ernor Sewall.  of  Maine;  and  Governor 
Schncker,  of  Indiana.  Labor  leaders,  indus- 
trialists, and  mayors  of  the  ccun try's  big 
cities  have  Joined  in  the  recommendation 
that  it  be  widely  read  and  that  its  suggestions 
be  followed. 

cms  "WALLS"  that  rAILED 

Succinctly  the  booklet  points  out  that 
"once  China  built  a  wall."  that  "yesterday 
Prance  built  a  wall."  and  that  "today  Amer- 
ica builds  a  wall,  a  ring  of  steel,  ships  and 
planes  and  guns."  The  walls  of  China  and  of 
France  proved  of  no  avail  against  invading 
enemies — not  because  they  were  not  stout 
walls.  There  had  been  neglect  of  essential 
morale  and  unity  among  the  people  back  of 
those  walls.  Obviously  If  America  should 
lack — or  does  lack — what  China  and  France 
lacked,  its  "wall"  will  go  the  way  of  their 
walls. 

Th2  cardinal  weakness  among  fieoples  who 
have  proved  unable  to  defend  themselves  has 
been  selfishness  of  the  individual,  which  in- 
evitably results  in  "softness."  an  unwilling- 
ness to  go  the  route.  That  kind  of  selflshneoS 
too  often  communicates  itself  unhesitatingly 
to  groups  of  people  who  believe  they  have  a 
common  bond. 

So  "you  can  defend  America"  starts  with 
the  -American  family,  the  heme,  to  pound 
more  "guts"  into  the  people  as  a  whole.  It 
is  there  they  must  find  the  courage  needed, 
if  an3rwhere.  "Why  don't  the  nations  get 
along  like  one  big  family?"  the  btjcklet  asks, 
and  rather  cynically  it  answers,  "The  trouble 
Is  they  do!"  Too  many  Americans,  it  says, 
like  to  sing  "Home.  Sweet.  Home" — when  they 
are  away  from  home.  It  urges,  then,  that 
homes  pull  together,  as  the  first  line  of 
defense. 

"If  we  perspired  mjre  in  time  of  peace,  we 
would  bleed  less  in  time  of  war,"  the  booklet 
quotes  ifrom  Generalissimo  Chlant;  Kai-shek, 
to  help  make  its  point  that  teamwoik  in 
American  Industry  today  is  vital  w  national 
defense. 

strikes  COt7RT  DISASTER 

The  country,  through  Congress  and  the 
President,  is  engaged  at  present  in  an  effort 
to  make  the  country  strong  by  law.  Laws 
are  being  framed  and  passed  to  raise  the 
needed  money,  to  expend  that  money,  to 
keep  industrial  plants  engaged  in  national- 
defense  production  constantly  at  work,  to 
weed  out  "fifth  columnists."  Ccmmunists. 
and  Fascists.  Back  of  any  law,  however,  must 
be  the  will  and  the  belief  of  the  people,  or 
the  law  becomes  a  mere  nothing,  a  matter  of 
no  substance.  It  is  obvious  that  a  law  which 
merely  keeps  men  in  Industrial  plants  will  be 
of  little  avail  If  the  men  themselves  have 
no  heart  in  their  work.  It  should  be  Just 
as  obvious  that  management  hamstrung  on 
every  side,  by  Government  and  by  labor,  will 
have  no  heart  in  turning  out  vitally  needed 
weapons  and  supplies. 

Strikes  In  this  country  In  the  last  year 
have  been  extremely  costly  to  national  de- 
fense. Anyone  who  believes  that  all  the 
strikes  which  have  occurred  have  been  un- 
justified— or  that  all  of  them  have  been  Jus- 
tified— is  a  fool.  But.  more  particularly. 
anyone's  a  fool  who  does  not  realize  in  this 
day  of  crisis  that  all  strikes — stoppages  of 
work — are  harmful  and  court  disaster.  The 
arguments  advanced  in  "You  Can  Defend 
America"  for  adjtistment  are  appealing. 
They  go  back  to  the  selfishness  of  fdl  groups, 
capital  and  labor.  They  are  the  kind  of 
thing  that  should  make  the  work  of  con- 
ciliators and  mediators  much  eisier  and 
more  effective. 

PhUlp  Murray,  president  of  the  C.  I.  O., 
commenting  on  the  booklet,  said,  "It  brings 
us  back  to  fundamentals.  It  charts  in  brief 
compelling  outline  a  practical  program  for 
home,  industry,  and  Nation." 


William  Gretn,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  said,  "It  should  do 
much  to  lift  our  people  to  a  sustained  level 
of  self-giving  patriotism.  It  will,  in  my  opin- 
ion, help  toward  that  teamwork  in  indxxstry 
and  general  morale  which  are  essential  If  our 
armed  forces  are  to  have  the  backing  they 
deserve,  and  if  the  spirit  of  our  Nation  is  to 
be  united  In  support  of  what  we  hold  dear." 

The  group  which  prepared  the  booklet  is 
the  same  which  has  supported  moral  rearma- 
ment in  this  country  and  in  BIngland.  "Hu- 
man nature  is  the  bottleneck  In  the  produc- 
tion of  national  morale,"  It  wrote,  and  then 
proceeded  with  Its  formula  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  bottleneck,  which,  boiled  down, 
means  that  the  people  as  a  whole  must  re- 
turn not  only  to  a  belief  in  God,  but  to  His 
guidance. 


The  New  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  23.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  JUDGE  T.  W.  DAVIDSON 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  United 
States  District  Judge  T.  W.  Davidson, 
delivered  a  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive speech  on  The  New  Order  before  a 
joint  session  of  the  Texas  Legislature  at 
Austin,  March  4,  1941.    It  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Texas 
Legislature,  the  walls  of  this  chamber  are 
_sacred  to  me.  As  time  rolls  by  they  will 
become  so  and  more  so  to  each  of  you.  As 
we  walk  by  the  portraits  of  Sam  Houston,  of 
Stephen  Austin,  of  O.  M.  Roberts,  of  James 
Ho^g,  and  those  who  have  guided  this  ship  of 
state  for  a  hundred  years,  we  feel  that  we 
are  in  the  house  of  our  fathers. 

Our  minds  turn  even  further  away  to  the 
land  from  whence  they  came — to  the  Hermit- 
age, to  Monticello,  to  the  old  House  of  Bur- 
gesses at  Williamsburg,  to  Stratford,  to  Mount 
Vernon,  to  Arlington,  and  other  shrines  of 
America's  patriotic  devotion.  When  we  be- 
hold these  pictures  we  are  conscious  of  the 
golden  age  of  American  patriotism  and  south- 
ern chivalry. 

Our  fathers  raised  the  torch  of  liberty. 
Symbolically  It  stands  in  New  York  Harbor, 
enlightening  the  world.  The  spirit  of  Wash- 
ington was  caught  up  by  Bolivar,  Mlrandl, 
and  Martin,  and  Its  benign  blessings  spread 
from  Canada  to  Cape  Horn.  It  spread  across 
the  seas.  The  thrones  of  tyrants  toppled  and 
liberalized  governments  appeared. 

We  love  the  men  who  ushered  In  this  re- 
gime. It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  old 
order,  but  many  of  us  are  proud  of  this  heri- 
tage from  our  noble  fathers;  we  are  proud 
of  the  greatness  of  our  country;  and  we 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  poet  when  he 
said: 

"Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  lath  said 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land." 

thk  new  order 

Over  the  radio  we  hear  that  all  that  Is  left 
of  Prance,  the  great  European  republic,  is 
being  encouraged  and  coerced  Into  becoming 
a  part  of  the  new  order.  Rumania  has  ac- 
cepted her  place  in  the  new  order.  Bulgaria, 
Without  firing  a  gun,  like  the  children  at 
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pacifism.  Is  accepting  her  plUce  in  the  new 
order.  Denmark  awoke  with  the  coming  of 
the  morn  and  found  that  she  had  accepted 
the  new  order  without  knowing  it.  even  in 
the  night.  Norway.  Belgium.  Holland,  each 
In  turn,  has  accepted  the  new  order.  The 
new  order  was  tendered  to  ^"inland;  she  gal- 
lantly defended  her  conception  of  civilization 
and  Justice.  j 

But  what  Is  this  new  order  that  is  to  reor- 
ganize Europe  and  shape  civilization?  Briefly 
stated,  by  a  survey  of  the  European  sittia- 
tlon.  and  especially  from  the  acts  and  doings 
of  those  that  command  Iri  that  unhappy 
continent,  the  new  order  is  state  socialism, 
backed  by  military  rule.  It  its  the  rule  of  the 
absolutist.  The  Judiciary,  with  Its  safeguards, 
has  been  submerged  beneath  the  waves  of 
fascism,  nazl-ism.  and  communism.  These 
are  the  triplets  bom  to  Father  Greed  and 
Mother  Hate. 

Let  us  descend  from  the  heights  of  more 
lofty  platitudes  and,  staying  away  from  any 
unkind  remarks,  examine  the  new  order  in 
Germany,  the  source  of  its  military  power, 
which  seeks,  like  the  sword  cf  Mohammed,  to 
bring  under  its  shadows  th«l  clvUized  world. 
In  my  young  manhood  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  know  a  plain  but  highly  educated  old  gen- 
tleman from  Germany.  He  was  a  Jew;  he 
could  trace  his  ancestry  back  to  the  House 
of  Levi.  His  children  entered  ilnto  all  that  was 
America  and  America's — blessed  and  em- 
braced It  with  open  arms.  0ne  of  his  type 
remained  behind  In  the  fatherland.  A  friend 
of  his  journeyed  to  see  him.  He  had  been  the 
head  of  a  great  banking  houise — the  banking 
house  was  closed.  He  had  tjwned  a  palatial 
home — the  visitor  found  stra(ngers  there.  He 
procured  the  address  of  its  former  owner  and 
occupant,  and  found  him,  his  wife,  and  five 
chUdren  living  in  a  dungeon!  where  not  even 
the  sunshine  could  penetrate.  Strange  to 
say,  he  was  still  cheerful.  He  believed  in 
Jehova,  the  God  of  the  universe. 

What  wrong  had  this  mart  done?  No  law 
had  he  violated;  he  was  simply  a  member  of 
a  race  that  the  world  of  nazl-ism  saw  fit  to 
hate  and  to  persecute.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
new  order.  Hate  is  the  essential  element  of 
the  religion  of  the  new  order.  Someone  mtist 
be  hated,  and  this  man  was  the  victim. 

But  let  us  turn  to  Austria.  We  are  told 
that  Austria  became  a  part  of  the  German 
Reich  by  her  own  election  and  free  will.  The 
man  who  was  guiding  the  shijp  of  state  of  the 
Austrian  Nation.  Ur.  Schusschnigg,  had  com- 
mitted no  crime,  yet  for  the  past  4  years  the 
bayonets  of  the  German  Army  have  stood  at 
his  chamber's  door.  He  may  not  write,  as 
you  and  I.  He  may  not  speak  over  the  radio 
nor  to  the  passing  strangen  He  may  not 
travel  about  into  the  lands  where  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  preSs  prevail.  His 
only  sin  is  entertaining  dllferent  political 
views,  and  for  this  sin  he  Is  jlmprisoned  and 
his  liberty  is  gone. 

How  different  Is  It  here  in  the  land  given 
us  by  our  fathers.  When  Governor  O'Danlel 
beat  Mr.  Hines  and  Ernest  Tl^ompson  In  the 
election,  everybody  took  up  the  threads  of  his 
life  the  next  day  and  went  happily  along. 
Including  Ernest  and  Mr.  Hines.  When 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  beat  Wendell 
Willkle  for  the  Presidency.  Wijllkle  Is  allowed 
to  travel  over  the  face  of  the  eirth  and  boldly 
proclaim  the  same  foreign  policy  as  the  man 
who  defeated  him,  not  subject  to  -coercion, 
but  privileged  to  say.  to  thltjk,  to  write,  to 
travel.    How  different.  I 

But  what  of  the  new  or(jer  in  Russia? 
There  it  has  had  22  years  to  IcrystaUlze  and 
show  Just  what  it  Is  and  howj  It  is.  and  how 
it  would  operate.  Still  a  military  despotism; 
still  no  courts  of  Justice — the! temple  of  God 
and  the  temple  of  Jtistlce  alikie  are  closed  to 
the  petitioner. 

Stalin  wields  the  scepter  oyer  a  hundred 
and  sixty  million  people.  Eve^y  confederate, 
every  associate,  that  sat  by,  his  side  and 
rolled  into  power  with  him  bjp  disappeared. 


When  they  had  aspirations  or  political  con- 
victions of  their  own.  they  went  down  the 
chute,  caned  the  blood  ptnge,  where  their 
heads  rolled  into  oblivion,  and  none  heard  of 
their  passing. 

The  artist,  the  poet,  and  the  historian  for 
the  past  200  years  have  told  us  much  of  the 
Cossacks  as  the  heart  and  center  of  the  great 
Russian  Cavalry.  But  where  is  the  Cossack 
today  under  the  new  order?  His  politics  were 
not  right.  He  dldnt  fall  Into  the  new  secret 
political  organization  that  dominated  the 
land  for  which  he  had  fought  for  hundreds 
of  years.  He  is  no  more.  The  only  group  of 
Cossacks  that  we  know  about  now  is  a  band 
ol  traveling  musicians  over  here  in  the  United 
States  who  are  afraid  to  go  home  The  rest 
of  them,  hundreds  of  thousands,  have  gone 
down  Into  Death  Valley  for  no  offense  other 
than  loving  their  country  well  enotigh  to 
entertain  different  political  views  from  Mr. 
Stalin — from  Mr  Stalin,  whose  secret  hand 
is  so  powerful  and  whose  power  is  so  Insidious 
that  he  can  dictate  the  death  of  a  man 
across  the  Atlantic  in  his  quiet  retreat  in 
Mexico.  The  new  order  has  its  agents  over 
here  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

But  we  are  tolc*  that  all  this  will  change 
when  the  democracy  of  Old  England  goes 
down  and  when  Britannia  no  longer  rules 
the  waves.  How  will  It  change?  In  that  re- 
spect we  are  not  advised.  Military  despo- 
tisms never  change  until  a  more  powerful 
hand  hurls  them  Into  oblivion.  It  has  been 
left  alone  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
In  Russia,  and  there  you  have  an  opportunity 
tc  see  what  It  will  do  If  left  to  Its  own  in- 
itiative. Sufficient  is  it  to  say  that  In  the  land 
of  the  Russians  there  is  no  independent 
Judiciary  or  court  of  Justice  as  we  know  it. 
Sufficient  to  say  that  the  church  and  the 
temple  of  worship  are  closed  and  are  used 
for  profane  purposes,  or  have  become  the 
habitat  of  bats  and  owls. 

The  gory  and  flendlike  story  follows  com- 
munism and  State  socialism  Into  Spain.  As 
a  matter  of  propaganda  it  was  stated  often 
In  this  country  that  Spain  was  a  democracy. 
She  was  not  a  democracy  any  more  than 
Russia  Is  a  democracy.  Franco's  regime  was 
Inclined  more  toward  the  Fascists  of  Italy,  and 
the  existing  regime  then  in  power  was  bor- 
rowed from  Russia.  England  took  no  choice 
l)etween  the  two — it  would  have  been  a  choice 
between  two  bad  actors. 

When  the  Spanish  Civil  War  was  at  Its 
bloodiest  I  met  Judge  Mgrtln  Travlesco.  of 
Puerto  Rico,  an  American  of  Spanish  birth, 
born  in  Puerto  Rico,  educated  at  Cornell,  and 
in  the  territorial  courts  under  the  appoint- 
ment of  President  Roosevelt,  a  very  scholarly 
and  splendid  gentleman.  He  told  me  that  his 
brother  was  rtm  out  of  Barcelona  by  the 
Communists,  or  those  In  power,  and  that  he 
passed  Into  Prance  Just  one  day  ahead  of  a 
death  trap;  that  the  following  day  the  train 
on  which  he  passed  through  was  halted  in 
the  tunnel  under  the  Pyrenees  and  every 
male  passenger  required  to  get  off,  where  he 
was  shot.  He  told  me  that  his  sister  lived 
in  Madrid;  that  a  government  committee  of 
inspectors  raided  a  house  next  door  to  where 
she  was  living;  that  the  stork  was  visiting 
the  house  that  night  at  the  time  of  the  raid. 
He  said  that  his  sister  was  In  the  house  be- 
cause the  lady  was  her  friend;  that  an  emi- 
nent Spanish  physician  went  down  and  met 
the  government's  examiners  and  explained  to 
them  the  situation  and  asked  them  to  wait. 
They  did  wait,  and  when  the  doctor  came 
down  to  depart  they  took  him.  overpowered 
him.  stretched  his  arms  across  a  block,  and 
chopped  off  his  hands  with  a  meat  ax,  and 
then  remarked  to  him  that  he  would  never 
hve  to  help  another  rich  man's  wife  give  birth 
to  a  child. 

Those  things  are  so  brutal  they  sound  im- 
possible, but  no  one  who  talked  with  Judge 
Travlesco  could  question  his  Integrity  or  his 
veracity.  Hatred  Is  the  religion  of  this  par- 
ticular brand  of  itate  socialism.    The  flend- 


lahness  with  which  they  do  their  work  In 
taking  from  those  that  have  is  not  unlike 
that  of  the  highwayman  who  holds  you  up. 
takes  your  wallet,  and  then  anufls  out  your 
Ufe 

Thirty  thousand  Spanish  priests  were  aaki 
to  have  been  slain  during  this  bloody  war. 
They  were  not  slain  under  arms,  but  slain 
because  they  were  priests  and  It  was  open 
season  among  the  adherents  of  Russian  com- 
munism for  anything  that  bore  the  name  of 
Christianity  and  for  any  man  that  wore  • 
white  collar  and  had  property.  Judge  Travl- 
esco further  stated  that  the  secret  political 
societies  that  dominated  the  courts  and  to 
which  the  landowners  were  probably  Ineli- 
gible Included  his  hired  help  and  servanu; 
that  they  were  taught  to  be  disloyal  to  him 
and  constituted  a  secret  force  that  reported 
the  doings,  the  comings,  and  goings  Into  hla 
household  to  a  government  committee. 

In  one  locality  they  may  hate  the  Jews. 
in  another  the  property-holding  class,  and 
in  another  the  church,  but  somebody  must 
be  hated  and  destroyed  wherever  state  so- 
cialism in  its  present  form  spreads  its 
branches. 

So  much  for  the  new  order,  as  It  stands 
out  In  fuU-fiedged  power  of  war  and  might 
and  regtilates  the  affairs  of  nations  according 
to  its  dreams. 

the  "nrrH  coldmn" 

Over  the  radio  and  in  the  columns  of  the 
pi  ess  we  learn  that  our  Government  has  in 
the  jjast  4  months  destroyed  at  ports  of  entry 
16  tons  of  subversive  literature  from  Com- 
munists, Nazis,  and  Fascists  seeking  to  turn 
U3  away  from  the  old  order  and  to  teach  us 
to  accept  the  grandeur  (?)  and  beauty  (?) 
of  the  new.  Thirty  thousand  pounds  of 
reading  matter,  or  16  tons.  In  a  few  weeks  for 
the  consumption  of  the  American  reader, 
many  of  them  youths. 

The  attorney  general's  office  of  Oklahoma 
recently  convicted  a  young  man  under  the 
laws  of  that  State.  In  his  possession  had 
been  found  great  quantities  of  this  litera- 
ture, much  of  It  printed  in  Moscow.  He  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  "fifth  column"  and 
became  a  champion  of  the  new  order. 

Prom  Oklahoma  City  halls  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Oscar  Amerlnger,  born  In  a  Ger- 
man village,  an  organizer  of  socialism,  an 
antagonist  of  former  Postmaster  General 
Burleson,  of  our  own  State,  a  student  of 
Marxism  and  all  that  the  new  order  stands 
for.  On  the  19th  of  last  April  Mr.  Oscar 
Amerlnger,  by  invitation,  addressed  several 
hundred  of  our  young  people  upon  the  uni- 
versity campus  of  this  city.  The  burden  of 
his  song  was  socialism,  the  immediate  pur- 
pose was  to  cut  off  aid  and  sympathy  from  the 
United  States  to  Great  Britain,  who  was 
holding  up  the  standards  of  free  govern- 
ment. "Let  us  starve  the  war,"  was  his  slo- 
gan. He  knew  that  Germany  was  getting 
nothing  from  American  markets,  he  could  not 
have  meant  starving  Germany;  he  meant  to 
starve  England.  He  declared,  according  to 
press  reports,  that  the  world  was  "suffering 
from  a  hangover  of  nationalism,"  and  com- 
pared the  United  States  to  a  "Jackass  stand- 
hig  knee-deep  In  a  field  of  grass  starving  to 
death  because  he  can't  eat  it  all."  His  re- 
marks were  cheered  by  our  children — yours 
and  mine,  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Texas 

I,  too,  subscribe  co  the  theory  that  this  la  a 
land  of  free  speech  and  free  press.  I  know 
that  many  of  our  great  institutions  of  learn- 
ing encotirage  the  youth  to  accept  nothing  as 
true,  but  to  prove  It  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
and  to  build  up  his  own  standards  of  thought 
and  action.  The  great  danger  Is  that  In  this 
formative  period  the  standards  selected  may 
be  those  of  the  militant  Nazi.  Oscar  Ame- 
rlnger. 

I  do  not  accept  everjrthing  that  my  father 
thought  or  believed,  but  I  do  accept  from  him 
two  things  and  will  hold  to  them  until  I  find 
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•omethlng  that  Is  better.  One  Is  the  tenets 
of  the  Christian  civilization  and  the  other  the 
American  Constitution  and  the  government 
It  created. 

Every  man,  every  boy.  every  woman,  every 
girl  must.  If  we  would  attain  any  success  In 
life,  have  r  standard,  a  goal,  and  an  objec- 
tive. When  a  govtrnment  better  than  the 
American  form  of  government  has  been  de- 
vised and  tried  I  am  ready  to  accept  It.  If  a 
talth  or  a  creed  better  than  that  of  Jehovah 
and  Jesus  Christ  could  be  proclaimed,  I  would 
be  ready  to  accept  that.  Patrick  Henry  said, 
"My  feet  are  guided  by  the  lamp  of  experi- 
ence." and  my  course  will  remain  under  the 
standards  of  law  and  order,  of  justice  and 
mercy. 

This  "fUth  column."  this  propaganda,  being 
on  the  offensive,  being  a  militant,  going  con- 
cern, like  any  offensive,  tends  to  succeed  and 
create  new  adherents.  The  man  or  the  prin- 
ciple on  the  defensive  Is  the  one  that  must 
suffer.  This  socialistic  offensive  attacks  us  in 
a  well-organized  way,  where  we  are  most  vul- 
nerable. It  attacks  the  youth,  who  has  not 
yet  formulated  his  conceptions  of  life,  nor  his 
course  of  action.  It  attacks  labor,  and  whis- 
pers in  his  ear  that  he  is  the  victim  of  capital, 
and  BOWS  the  seed  of  hate  between  employer 
and  employee.  And  In  the  form  of  Grapes  of 
Wrath,  and  other  texts.  It  appears  upon  the 
screen.  A  large  percentage  of  those  who  saw. 
for  Instance,  the  production  entitled  "The 
Grapes  of  Wrath"  didn't  realize  the  deduc- 
tions that  It  brought  forth  as  the  seed  of  dis- 
cord, planted  In  the  mind  of  the  youthful  ob- 
server. What  are  these  deductions?  Religion 
is  a  subject  of  ridicule,  the  funeral  a  bur- 
lesque, the  landowner  a  brute,  the  ofBcer  of 
the  law  a  tyrant,  and  only  one  spot  of  peace 
could  be  found  for  the  weary  soul,  and  that 
was  where  the  sheriff  and  the  police  and  the 
band  of  the  law  wa^  supposed  never  to  come, 
a  paradise  of  communism,  where  nobody 
owned  anything  in  separate. 

The  approach  of  the  "fifth  column"  is  not 
unlike  the  early  tactics  of  the  Apostle  Paul  In 
spreading  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  faith. 
He  took  his  believer  where  he  stood  and  led 
him  from  there  Into  his  own  doctrine.  The 
"fifth  columnist"  takes  the  isolationist  and 
makes  use  of  him  as  far  as  he  can  go.  If  he 
can  keep  American  Influences  at  home,  then 
nazl-lsm  can  conquer  the  rest  of  the  earth. 
The  "fifth  columnist"  approaches  the  pacifist 
and  tells  him  that  there  Is  nothing  worth 
fighting  for.  He  tells  him  to  forget  the  words 
of  the  great  preceptor  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
said: 

"Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery? 
Forbid  It,  Almighty  God." 

This  "fifth  columnist"  joins  himself  readily 
and  most  Inslduously  to  the  Industrial 
laborer  and  teaches  him  that  his  employer 
is  an  enemy  and  an  object  of  hate;  that  he 
has  a  right  to  strike  against  his  own  govern- 
ment when  the  Government  doesn't  do  what 
he  thinks  Is  right.  He  teaches  him  to  dis- 
regard the  old  American  maxim: 

"My  country,  may  she  always  be  right,  but 
right  or  wrong,  my  country  still  " 

It  seeks  such  champions  as  Harry  Bridges 
and  Earl  Browder  to  carry  the  mission  of 
dissatisfaction  among  those  who  have  real 
or  Imaginary  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  their 
employers. 

When  I  was  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
presided  In  this  ch.imber,  my  rooms  and  my 
offices  were  headquarters  for  representatives 
of  labor.  Some  of  the  most  wholesome 
measures  for  the  protection  of  labor  and 
for  the  safety  of  employees  were  drafted  by 
my  hand  in  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  quar- 
ters. I  am  glad  to  remember  those  men  as 
patriots,  and  to  know  that  most  of  them  that 
are  living  now  are  sailing  under  the  banners 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  men 
who,  unlike  Oscar  Ameringer.  are  not  willing 
to  toss  all  nationalism  into  the  scrap  heap. 


but  are  willing  to  stand  by  you  and  me  and 
say,  "My  country." 

What  is  the  effect  of  this  great  volume  of 
literature,  and  these  speakers  of  i;he  Oscar 
Ameringer  type?  As  I  entered  this  building 
I  paused  to  observe  the  painting,  The  Capture 
of  Santa  Anna  at  San  Jacinto,  where  freedom 
trliunphed  over  a  military  dictator.  Among 
the  characters  whose  faces  appea:*  In  that 
picture  is  one  whose  collateral  descendant 
lately  returned  from  a  great  university  (not 
a  State  institution)  and  grieved  his  father  by 
disclosing  that  he  had  embraced  state  social- 
Ism  and  communism.  The  greatness  of 
Texas,  the  wonder  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, Is  forgotten  by  him.  and  he  Is  ready  to 
follow  the  disciples  of  Oscar  Ameringer,  of 
Karl  Marx,  and  Stalin.  I  can  see  the  tears 
that  came  Into  the  eyes  of  that  father  when 
he  learned  that  his  son.  In  whom  his  hope 
and  ambition  centered,  had  departed  from 
the  faith  of  his  fathers. 

The  effect  of  this  propaganda  Is  not  so 
readily  observed  by  the  average  man  or  wo- 
man when  dosed  to  the  youth  of  the  country, 
but  when  you  hear  them  weeping  over  the 
loyalists  in  the  late  Spanish  contest;  when 
you  bear  them  declaring  that  Sacco  and  Van- 
zettl  were  judicially  murdered;  and  when  you 
hear  them  say  the  American  Constitution  is 
old  and  antiquated,  you  know  that  the  "fifth 
column"  is  getting  in  its  work. 

I  would  not  have  my  remarks  interpreted 
as  criticizing  our  Institutions  of  learning. 
They  are  yours  and  they  are  mine.  We.  too, 
use  the  thought  of  the  great  philosopher, 
cannot  step  out  and  with  one  full  sweep  pull 
the  tares  from  among  the  wheat.  We  must 
grow  them  out  and  teach  them  out.  A  man 
cannot  write  In  his  will,  when  he  would  dis- 
inherit John.  "I  will  and  direct  that  my  son 
John  take  nothing  from  my  estate,  unless  ne 
gives  his  estate  to  somebody  else,  so  that  there 
Is  none  left  for  John."  Otherwise  John  comes 
in  for  his  share.  If  he  would  disinherit  John, 
he  must  will  all  of  his  estate  to  hl£  daughter 
Jane,  or  to  others,  and  leave  none  for  John. 
We  can  probably  not  eradicate  subversive 
thought  from  our  educational  systtm  by  any 
bill  or  measure  of  this  body.  We  can  direct 
It  into  different  channels.  We  car_  put  our- 
selves upon  the  offensive  and  by  militant 
organizations,  like  the  Boy  Scouts  for  the 
little  fellow  and  the  American  Legion  with 
the  large  ones,  produce  the  type  of  men  that 
Sam  Hotiston.  John  H.  Reagan,  dnd  James 
Stephen  Hogg  would  have  us  to  bring  forth. 

I  would  like  tcf  see  a  chair  of  American 
Government  and  History  Installed  in  every 
State  school  of  Texas,  where  those  who  are 
preparing  to  teach  are  being  tutored.  I  would 
make  It  a  part  of  every  teacher's  course  of 
study,  and  there  the  struggles  of  our  fathers 
for  freedom  would  be  taught.  There  the 
background  of  our  system  of  government 
would  be  painted  and  brought  forth.  There 
American  history  would  be  taught  again  to 
mature  minds  and  not  to  those  of  xhe  lower. 
Intermediate  grades  alone. 

The  personnel  of  these  chairs  should  be 
chosen  by  a  select  body,  one  of  whom  should 
be  recommended  by  an  Instltutlcn  like  the 
American  Bar  Association,  like  thi;  American 
Legion,  and  like  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  then,  of  course,  by  your  Governor 
and  your  Supreme  Court. 

We  should  not  stop  by  forcing  this  course 
into  the  schools,  because  for  some  It  might 
seem  distasteful,  but  It  should  b«;  made  at- 
tractive. How  many  of  you  have  ever  enjoyed 
for  a  week  vhe  Davis  Mountains  of  our  own 
State?  How  many  of  you  have  b<^n  to  Fort 
Davis,  where  clean,  cold  water  bubbles  from 
the  ground  beneath  the  palisades  of  rock  of 
wondrous  beauty?  How  many  ol  you  have 
seen  the  oak  groves  and  the  group  of  giant 
sycamores  that  cluster  around  these  springs? 
How  many  of  you  have  seen  the  rock  homes 
that  still  stand  there,  with  the  barracks  and 
quarters  of  the  soldiers  of  the  early  period  of 
our  State?    How  many  of  you  have  slept  under 


its  delightful  climate,  where  it  is  not  so  cool 
as  to  give  you  a  cold,  but  where  you  can 
sl^ep  under  a  blanket  every  night,  just  1 
mile  high?  I  should  acquire  a  spot  like  that 
and  upon  It  I  would  build  a  school,  or  a  lec- 
ture hall;  we  might  call  it  a  Chautauqua,  or 
a  school  of  Americanism,  where  the  best 
teachers  and  speakers  upon  law  and  govern- 
ment would  lecture,  and  during  the  summer 
vacation  of  the  school  teachers  of  Texas  I 
would  provide  for  them  a  free  course,  at  least 
every  third  year,  where  the  beauties  of  the 
stories  of  one's  native  land  would  be  made  to 
live  again  In  the  minds  of  those  that  teach 
the  youth.  There  they  might  be  taught  the 
philosophy  of  Moses  and  of  Christ,  Himself, 
that  man  is  rewarded  according  to  the  deeds 
done  In  the  body,  that  he  is  punished  for  his 
evil  doings,  and  blessed  for  his  righteous  acts. 
There  they  might  be  taught  the  words  of 
Jefferson : 

"Let  us  found  a  government  In  which  there 
will  be  no  extremely  rich  and  no  abjectly 
poor.  Then  let  us  say  to  every  man,  'With 
the  gifts  God  has  given  you — your  brain,  your 
brawn,  your  energy — work  out  your  own  for- 
tunes under  a  just  government  and  an  equal 
jurisprudence.'  " 

To  the  youth  I  would  say,  in  the  language 
of  the  very  wise  man: 

"My  son,  hear  the  Instruction  of  thy  father 
and  forsake  not  the  law  of  thy  mother." 

And  I  would  let  them  hear  the  Intonation 
of  that  hymn: 

"Faith  of  our  fathers,  keep  our  country  true 
and  free. 
Faith  of  our  fathers,  holy  faith,  we  will  be 
true  to  thee." 


Presentation  of  South  Dakota  State  Flag 
at  Valley  Forge 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOTTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  23,  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  MRS.  JOHN  H.  CUMBOW, 
SIOUX  FALLS,  8.  DAK. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  take  pride 
in  including  in  the  permanent  archives 
of  the  Congressional  Record  the  re- 
marks of  Mrs.  John  H.  Cumbow.  of  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  Dak.,  in  connection  with  the 
presentation  of  the  South  Dakota  State 
flag  to  the  Valley  Forge  Association  on 
April  10,  1941. 

Mrs.  Cumbow  is  the  State  regent  of 
the  South  Dakota  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

The  address  follows: 

From  the  sunshine  State  of  South  Da- 
kota I  bring  greetings  and  sincere  coopera- 
tion In  this  undertaking  in  preserving  Valley 
Forge  as  a  national  shrine  to  the  memory  of 
our  first  patriot.  Gen.  George  Washington. 

The  locality  of  our  State  Is  geographically 
the  center  of  North  America.  Agriculture 
and  farming  are  the  main  pursuits  in  the 
eastern  and  central  parts  of  the  State,  and 
in  the  western  section  mining  and  grazing 
are  the  chief  occupations. 

At  Lead  is  located  the  second  largest  gold 
mine  in  the  world,  and  only  3  miles  from 
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historic  Deadwood.  The  cou|ntry  here  is 
mountainous.  Harney  Peak  is  over  7.000 
feet  in  height.  The  mountains  are  covered 
with  beautiful  pine  trees,  and  klnnlklnnick 
grows  profusely  on  the  grouijid.  Deer  are 
often  seen  In  the  mountaliu  and  along 
canyons  and  sparkling  streanui. 

The  Black  Hills  abound  in  {minerals — tin, 
t)eryl.  rose  quartz,  coal,  manganese,  mica, 
and  felspar.  I  have  watched  !  with  interest 
the  development  of  Mount  Rushmore  Na- 
tional Montiment,  comprising]  the  busts  of 
four  great  Americans  carved  ftom  solid  gray 
granite — George  Washington,  "Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln— which  are  visible  at  60  miles.  The 
head  of  Washington  is  60  feet] from  forehead 
to  the  point  of  his  chin.  | 

South  Dakota  takes  pride  |  In  its  many 
churches  In  all  localities,  aAd  its  schools 
and  colleges. 

At  Yankton  is  burled  a  i^eal  Daughter, 
Charlotte  Warrington  Turner,!  whose  father. 
William  Warrangton,  was  a  bodyguard  of 
Washington  when  the  Conljlnental  Army 
camped  at  Valley  Forge. 

It  Is  a  joy  and  prlvUege  for  the  South  Da- 
kota organization  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  to  present  the  South 
Dakota  flag  to  the  Valley  Forgej  Association. 

MT  STATE — BOtTTH  DAKOTA 

Mine  Is  a  State  of  prairie  loveliness. 

Tree-fringed  lakes,  or  river,  cllffed  and  bold; 
Of  centurled  buttes  and  granjite  spires  that 
press 
To  skies  beyond  their  pregnant  lodes  of 
gold:  " 

A  land  where  coyotes  howl  abd  wild  ducks 
wing. 
Of  forest -sheltered  buck  and  antelope; 
A  land  of  drought — or  rain  abundant  spring — 
Of  sun  and  wind  and  snow — of  toU  and 
hope. 

Mine  Is  a  State  whose  varied  loveliness 

My  soul  enthrall.  Oh,  when  days  are  fine 
And  I  can  see  uplifted,  motlonlea, 

Miraged — a     ranch,     spruced     streams,    a 
smokestacked  mine;  ^ 

1  hear  God  speak  In  loving  majesty. 

The  dauntless  language  of  eternity. 

— Roberta  Robertson,  from  Pasque  Petals. 


Spiritual  Defense  of  America  by  Moral 
Rearmament 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Wednesday.  April  23,  1941 


ARTICLE    BY    DAVID   IJ.AWRENCE 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  without  a  mobiljization  of  our 
spiritual  forces  in  the  present  national 
emergency,  military  and  naval  strength 
will  prove  to  be  empty  and  wholly  inade- 
quate. This  vital  fact  is  pointed  out  in 
the  booklet  entitled  "You  Can  Defend 
America,"  which  stresses  the  need  and 
value  of  the  moral  rearmament  of  our 
people.  "Tie  moral  rearmament  move- 
ment has  contributed  richly  to  the  build- 
ing of  national  morale  irj  England  and 
will  do  the  same  in  Amerilca. 


Mr,  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent  of 
my  colleagues,  I  insert  the  article  by 
Mr.  David  Lawrence,  which  appears  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  United  States 
News,  Washington.  D.  C.  entitled  "You 
Can  Defend  America,"  reading  as 
follows: 

'  You  Can  Defend  Amexica 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

A  booklet  comes  to  hand.  In  it  is  a  fore- 
word by  General  Perahing,  who  "commends 
its  message  to  every  American."  It  is  a  pene- 
trating declaration  that  emphasizes  the  Im- 
portance of  spiritual  defense  In  the  world 
crisis. 

We  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal  in  terms 
of  military  rearmament.  We  are  asked  now 
to  consider  moral  rearmament  as  an  Indis- 
pensable factor  In  the  building  of  national 
morale.  Without  It  we  cannot  face  the  exact- 
ing tasks  that  face  us. 

Today  America  is  building  ships,  planes, 
and  guns.  "But,"  it  is  asked,  "is  this  enough? 
Does  America  have  total  defense?  Does  she 
build  character?  Spirit?  The  will  to  sacri- 
fice? Does  she  build  men?  Men  who  pull 
together?  We  in  America  ask.  "What  can  I 
do?'  What  can  130,000,000  Americans  do? 
Plenty." 

Then  follow  three  lines  of  defense: 

"Sound  homes. 

"Teamwork  in  industry. 

"A  united  Nation." 

Pointing  out  that  America  "needs  guts  as 
well  as  guns,"  and  that  "national  character  Is 
the  core  of  national  defense,"  the  pamphlet 
declares,  "Congress  can't  vote  it.  Dollars 
won't  buy  it.   It's  your  job  to  build  it." 

The  plea  is  a  simple  one.  The  booklet  can 
be  read  in  a  few  minutes.  Some  of  its  pas- 
sages are  reproduced  here  in  part : 

"Human  nature  is  the  bottleneck  In  the 
production  of  national  morale.  We  need  a 
new  spirit  in  the  country.  But  to  get  It  we 
must  start  with  a  new  spirit  in  every  citizen. 
And  that  means  you. 

"Either  you  sacrifice  yotir  personal  selfish- 
ness for  the  Nation,  or  you  sacrifice  the  Nation 
for  your  personal  selfishness. 

A  NEW  spiarr  fob  the  mxabt  and  mind 

"America  needs  a  change  of  heart.  We 
must  live  the  American  way. 

"Americans  are  honest,  unselfish,  neigh- 
borly, clean,  and  free. 

"Or  are  they?  Always?  Are  you?  All  the 
time? 

"If  not,  what  can  you  do  about  it? 

"A  new  spirit  can  grip  your  heart  and  mind 
and  muscle — If  you  are  willing.  You  can 
change.    How? 

"The  first  step  is  to  face  the  facts.  The 
facts  atx}Ut  yourself.  Honeet?  Unselfish? 
Neighborly?  Clean?  Free?  At  home?  In 
industry?     In  politics? 

"Our  fathers  looked  to  God  for  their  di- 
rection. We've  looked  about  every  place 
else. 

"We  stlU  print  'In  God  We  Trust'  on  our 
money.  Everybody  carries  the  idea  around  in 
his  pocket.  Is  it  just  an  idea?  Or  is  It  the 
main  point? 

"William  Penn  said:  "Men  must  be  governed 
by  God,  or  they  will  be  ruled  by  tyrants.' 

"What  are  you  governed  by?  Your  wife? 
Your  htlsband?  Your  desires?  Your  pocket- 
book?  Fear  of  losing  your  job?  Personal 
ambition? 

CHANGED    LIVES    ARE    NEEDED    NOW 

"Only  God  can  change  human  nature. 
When  you  decide  to  be  governed  by  God,  then 
the  change  comes. 

•It's  like  joining  the  Army.  You  decide 
there's  something  worth  fighting  for.  You 
enlist.  You  put  yourself  under  orders.  Then 
you  are  given  new  equipment.  You  find  new 
conpradeship.  Your  way  of  living  changes. 
And  your  whole  outlook  on  life. 


•Tt)  be  governed  by  God  means  to  listen 
to  a  wisdom  t>eyond  your  own.     And  obey. 
"George  Washington  listened  at  a  time  of 
confilct — and  gave  a  nation  freedom. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  listened  at  a  time  of 
crisis— and  preserved  a  nation's  unity. 

"Lincoln  said.  'I  have  so  many  evidences  of 
God's  direction  that  I  cannot  doubt  this 
power  comes  from  above.  I  am  satisfied  that 
when  the  Almighty  wants  me  to  do  or  not  to 
do  any  particular  thing  He  finds  a  way  of 
letting  me  know  It." 

"You  dont  have  to  be  President  to  do  M 
Lincoln  did.  When  you  take  lime  to  be  quiet 
and  listen,  God  will  guide  your  thoughu. 
He  will  give  you  orders.  And  a  plan.  Direc- 
tions how  to  put  things  right.  Creative  Ideas 
about  yourself,  your  home,  your  Job,  your 
community,  your  nation. 

"Musket  and  powder  horn  once  hung  over 
the  door  of  every  American  home.  Our 
fathers  were  not  afraid  to  use  them.  The 
minute  men  at  Lexington  and  Concord  selaed 
them  and  ran  to  defend  their  country.  Not 
a  man  in  America  would  hesitate  to  do  It 
again  If  Invaders  threatened  his  homeland. 

"But  America  has  already  been  Invaded. 
Like  parachute  troops  in  the  night,  fear,  hate, 
and  greed  have  slipped  Into  our  homes,  our 
Industries,  cur  communities.  Like  termites 
they  are  eating  away  our  national  character. 
"The  fight  Is  on.  The  fight  against  our 
softness,  graft,  laziness,  extravagance,  buck 
passing,  materialism — allies  of  the  "fifth 
column."  The  battle  line  runs  through  every 
home,  every  office,  every  factory,  every  farm. 
"It  Is  a  dally  battle.  It  takes  cotirage. 
Imagination.  You've  got  to  be  tough  Inside. 
You've  got  to  think  hard,  and  live  clean. 

"You  and  130.000.000  other  Americans  can 
enlist  today  in  this  fight.  You  don't  have  to 
wait  to  be  put  Into  uniform.  You're  in  the 
Army  now. 

"First  lick  the  enemy  Inside  yourself.  Then 
get  the  next  fellow  to  join  you  In  this  battle 
for  a  new  America.  Get  your  newspeper. 
radio  station,  and  movie  theater  to  fight  for 
a  new  morale. 

"Fight  to  make  your  home  and  community 
a  pattern. 

"Fight  to  bring  teamwork  in  industry. 
'     "Fight  to  unite  the  Nation. 

"Then  America  will  have  what  ancient 
China  lacked.  What  modern  Prance  lacked. 
She  wlU  have  total  defense." 

Then  there's  another  striking  passage  which 
says: 

"America  does  not  need  to  be  divided  and 
quarreling  at  home  just  to  prove  she  is  a 
democracy — any  more  than  husband  and  wife 
need  to  get  Into  an  argument  just  to  prove 
they  have  minds  of  their  own. 

"A  crack  football  team  isn't  all  made  up  of 
quarterbacks.  Every  man  has  his  part.  Each 
depends  on  all  the  others.  So  with  the  Na- 
tion. Unless  we  have  national  teamwork 
someone  is  likely  to  take  the  ball  away  from 
us. 

THE  WAa  INSIDC  OUESELVES 

"Nations  in  Europe  have  gone  down  l)e- 
cause  they  were  at  war  Inside  themselves. 
Their  people  couldn't  get  together.  They  re- 
fused to  face  facts.  They  were  caught  unpre- 
pared. Even  as  the  storm  broke,  men  fought 
to  get  more  for  themselves. 

"National  unity  is  the  heart  of  national  de- 
fense. If  a  nation  is  united,  no  "fifth  col- 
umn" can  slip  through  and  satxJtage  its 
strength. 

"A  united  people  wiU  have  the  spirit  which 
no  disaster  will  shake  and  no  danger  will 
weaken. 

"Unity  is  more  than  agreeing  on  what  we 
like  or  whom  we  hate.  Teamwork  cannot  be 
built  by  high  talking  and  low  living;  by  fins 
ideals  and  selfish  lives. 

"Teamwork,"  said  Knute  Bockne,  'is  a 
combination  of  self-sacrifice,  brains,  and 
sweat.'  It  means  working  together  for  Amer- 
ica.   Honeet  teamwork  between  Gcvernment 
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And  buaineea.  labor  and  ma-'.agement,  union 
and  union.  Republican  and  Democrat,  city 
and  farm. 

A  UNTTEO  PKOPLI  ntXZ-raOM  TEAM 

"A  united  people  will  build  the  new  Amer- 
ica. A  Nation  set  free  from  fear,  bate,  and 
greed.  A  Nation  that  holds  the  secret  of  th« 
new  world. 

"Friction  between  men  slows  up  work  more 
than  friction  In  mnchlnes.  If  employers  or 
WOTkers  destroy  teamwork  by  their  selfishness, 
then  America  Is  In  danger.  And  the  gains 
each  fought  for  will  be  swept  away. 

"The  defense  of  the  Nation  demands  that 
all  rise  above  self-interest.  It  means  each 
faces  up  to  his  own  mistakes.  It  means  we 
Join  forces  for  the  common  good. 

"Then  our  Industries  will  run  at  capacity. 
Our  manpower  will  be  put  to  work.  To- 
gether we  all  will  produce  the  materials  and 
morale  to  make  America  strong." 

I  have  quoted  the  pamphlet  at  length  be- 
cause I  believe  Its  wide  distribution  at  this 
time  la  in  the  public  interest.  Copies  of  the 
pamphlet,  which  Is  entitled  "You  Can  Defend 
America."  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Moral 
Rearmament,  Judd  it  Detweller  (printers). 
Washington.  D.  C.  or  to  Moral  Rearmament, 
Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  The 
pamphlets  cost  10  cents  each  for  quantities 
of  leas  than  1.000.  All  profits  have  been 
waived  by  printers  und  paper  manufacturers. 
Two  million  copies  have  been  printed  already. 

It  may  well  prove  that  this  booklet  will  be- 
come the  basis  for  the  national  philosophy  of 
total  defense  for  America.  Newspapers  could 
help  by  reprinting  It.  radio  stations  by  broad- 
casting it.  ministers,  speakers  at  luncheon 
clubs  and  civic  organizations  by  reading  ex- 
cerpts from  It,  and  last  but  not  least,  indi- 
viduals can  derive  Inspiration  by  reading  and 
rereading  It  and  asking  themselves  In  the 
meditative  quiet  of  conscience  whether  the 
message  doesn't  really  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
effort  we  must  make  for  military  and  spiritual 
rearmament. 


The  Potition  of  Farm  Groups  With  Other 
Groups  and  Pendinf  LefisUtion  Before 
the  CoDfress  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

or  SOT7TH  CAKOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  AprU  22, 1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  HAMPTON  P  FULBIER, 
OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA.  BEFORE  THE  AT- 
LANTIC COTTON  ASSOCIATION,  GREEN- 
VILLE. S.  C. 


Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RscoRO.  I  wish  to  insert  a  copy  of  an 
adcfress  delivered  by  me  before  the  At- 
lantic Cotton  Association  in  convention 
at  Greenville,  S.  C,  on  Friday,  April  18, 
1941. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  fact  that  at  this 
moment  the  great  thought  In  the  minds  of 
the  President,  the  Members  of  Congress,  and 
the  American  people  concerns  the  ruthless 
and  destructive  war  that  is  now  raging  in 
Europe,  and  the  building  of  our.  national- 
defense  program  as  speedily  and  efSclently 
as  possible. 


However.  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  administration,  the  Congresi;,  and  the 
American  people  that  we  cannot  have  a  well- 
balanced  and  successful  national-defense 
program  unless  we  have  a  well-balanced  and 
prosperous  agriculture.  During  the  period 
ahead  when  the  defense  program  reaches  a 
peak,  agriculture  must  be  economically 
strong  If  It  Is  to  do  Its  part  in  national  de- 
fense and  If  farmers  are  to  have  living  stand- 
ards comparable  to  those  of  the  people  in  the 
cities.  To  have  less  Is  to  impair  defense. 
In  other  words,  a  successful  agriculture  is  a 
major  part  of  any  successful  natlonil-defense 
program. 

A  major  portion  of  the  farm  problem  Is 
based  upon  the  disparity  which  exists  between 
the  agricultural  dollar  and  the  Industrial  dol- 
lar. It  Is  caused  by  the  fact  that  prices  for 
major  agricultural  commodities  are  estab- 
lished by  speculators  whose  major  consider- 
ation is  not  domestic  but  world  crop  condi- 
tions and  the  fact  that  those  prices  are  estab- 
lished without  any  consideration  fis  to  pro- 
duction costs  and  in  the  Imposition  of  which 
the  producers  have  absolutely  no  voice.  This, 
with  the  consequent  failure  of  tarff  to  pro- 
tect domestic  agricultural  markets,  condemns 
the  American  farmer  to  sell  vli-tually  at 
world -price  levels. 

LOW   FAKM    INCOME 

The  most  Important  problem  facing  the 
southern  farmer  today  Is  that  of  low  Income. 
It  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  uneven  disitrlbution. 
There  Is  not  enough  total  agricultural  In- 
come In  the  South  to  support  the  region's  ex- 
tremely dense  farm  population.  Ir.  fact,  the 
South  has  the  lowest  Income  of  all  the  major 
farming  regions  of  the  United  States;  Its 
per  capita  return  from  the  lacd  Is  the 
smallest. 

These  figures,  secured  some  days  ago  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  may  be  of 
Interest  to  you: 

In  1909,  farmers'  percentage  of  the  na- 
tional income  amounted  to  16.4  percent;  In 
1917,  1918,  and  1919.  It  amounted  to  19  per- 
cent, and  in  1932,  3.7  percent,  and  In  1940 
to  5.9  percent. 

INCOMK  or  INDUSTRIAL  GROrPS 

Let  me  give  you  some  Interesting  informa- 
tion and  figures  contained  in  a  statement 
issued  some  days  ago  by  the  National  City 
Bank,  of  New  York,  quoting: 

"A  tabulation  of  reports  of  2,530  leading 
corporations  shows  combined  net  profits,  less 
deficits,  of  approximately  $4,253,000,000  after 
taxes  in  1940.  compared  with  S3. 565.000.000 
for  the  same  corporations  in  1939,  a  gain  of 
19  percent. 

"Net  profits  of  the  following  industries,  as 
reported  after  depreciation.  Interest,  taxes, 
and  other  charges  and  reserves,  were  charged 
off  as  follows: 

Percent 

"Liunber 76.  8 

Paper   products 73.8 

Agricultiural    Implements 67.2 

Meaw  packing 12.4 

Cotton   goods 77.4 

Knitted  goods S3.  3 

Printing  and  publishing 22.6 

Fertilizer 13. 0 

Iron  and  steel 98.  8 

Building    equipment 50.5 

Electrical  equipment 45. 1 

Hardware  and  tools 39.8 

Llachlnery 72.  5 

OH   and  gas .. 19.6 

Department   stores 28.3 

Construction 68.6" 

You  will  note  from  this  statement  how 
cotton  mill  margins  have  advanced  while  the 
price  of  cotton  has  remained  the  same.  Had 
it  been  the  other  way  around,  wltt  mill  mar- 
gins constant,  present  cloth  prices  would 
mean  that  cotton  would  now  be  selling  for 
19*4  cents  per  pound  Instead  of  UVj  cents. 
In    the    meantime,    this    great    indxistry    la 


opposing  every  effort  that  may  be  made 
to  Increase  the  farmers"  income  from  cot- 
ton, unless  we  secure  the  cash  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  me.  and  should  be  to  you.  to  note 
how  the  textile  mills  and  Industry  generally 
are  able  to  pass  on  to  the  consuming  public 
high,  fixed  tariff  rates.  Increased  wages,  and 
fixed  prices,  but  when  it  ccmes  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  Issuing  certificates  to  be  purchased  by 
the  textile  mills  of  the  country,  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  consuming  public,  according  to 
their  statement,  "This  would  ruin  the  whole 
Industry." 

Looking  beyond  the  Immediate  future  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  present  hostilities  and 
the  tapering  off  of  the  defense  program,  we 
can  see  that  the  problems  of  agriculture  are 
likely  to  be  more  acute  than  they  have  ever 
been,  and  that  the  need  for  a  strong  farm 
program  is  going  to  be  greater  than  ever. 
The  Nation  will  then  be  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  absorbing  into  other  employment 
large  numbers  of  people  who  have  been  em- 
ployed In  defense  Industries.  With  such 
employment  there  will  be  a  diminishing  na- 
tional income  with  iccompanying  decline  in 
farm  Income. 

A  great  many  people  stress  the  importance 
of  regaining  our  foreign  markets. 

If  we  will  face  the  real  facts,  you  can  come 
to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  our  cotton 
market  for  export  is  definitely  and  perma- 
nently reduced. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  we  will  not 
continue  to  export  some  cotton,  but  we 
should  face  the  facts  and  endeavor  to  work 
out  some  constructive  program  whereby  the 
cotton  indastry  of  the  South  may  be  able  to 
continue  as  one  of  the  most  Important  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States,  an  Industry  that 
affects  the  lives  of  millions  of  people,  one 
that  has  a  determining  factor  In  many  lines 
of  business,  including  yours. 

What  are  the  real  facts? 

New  extended  uses  of  cotton,  on  a  large 
scale,  have  failed  to  develop  over  a  period 
of  many  years  of  extensive  and  expensive  re- 
search. 

During  the  12  years  beginning  in  1926  and 
ending  in  1938  foreign  consumption  of  for- 
eign-grown cotton  Increased  from  10,000,000 
to  16.000,000  bales,  while  in  the  United  States 
during  the  same  period  our  consumption  re- 
mained steadily  around  7,000,000  bales  an- 
nually. 

However,  this  is  not  the  whole  story,  for 
during  recent  years  production  and  consump- 
tion of  synthetic  fibers  have  Increased  by  the 
equivalent  of  about  2,800.000  bales  annually. 

In  1938  alone  the  world  output  of  synthetic 
fibers  totaled  the  equivalent  of  about  four 
and  one-half  million  bales  of  cotton. 

Synthetic  output  in  the  United  States  In- 
creased 20  percent  in  1940  and  it  Is  estimated 
to  be  480.000.000  pounds.  Ten  years  ago 
American  production  totaled  only  127,000 
pounds.  The  most  sensational  developments 
in  the  field  of  synthetic  fibers  such  as  spun 
rayon,  nylon,  and  vinyon  are  only  In  their 
first  stages  of  commercial  exploitation  and 
promise  revolutionary  Increases  in  the  near 
future.  The  paper  trade  has  likewise  en- 
Joyed  a  tremendous  degree  of  technical  im- 
provement. It  not  only  threatens  to  take 
from  cotton  Its  use  as  a  material  for  bags, 
but  likewise  Is  encroaching  upon  the  use  of 
cotton  In  the  home  In  the  form  of  towels,  ta- 
ble covers,  napkins,  window  shades,  curtains, 
and  even  bed  sheets  and  pillow  cases.  Newly 
developed  plastics  are  also  increasing  the 
pressure  placed  upon  cotton  consumption. 

In  normal  years  pulp-consuming  countries 
Import  nearly  6.000,000  tons.  Canada  suc- 
ceeded in  Increasing  its  exports,  practically 
all  coming  to  the  United  States  duty-free,  in 
1940  to  1.068.000  tons  from  706.000  tons  In 
1939.  The  consumption  In  the  United  States 
established  an  all-high  at  9.751.000  tons  in 
new  pulp  In  1940,  compared  with  8,880,000 
tons  In  1939. 
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The  annual  import  of  newsprint,  practi- 
cally all  coming  from  Canada  duty-free, 
amounts  to  around  3.000,000  tons  annually. 
In  1938,  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
complete  statistics  are  available,  the  United 
States  consiimed  13.388.000  tons  of  paper,  an 
average  of  206  pounds  per  person- 
According  to  Igures  that  I  have  secured 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce,  during 
the  year  1938  we  imported  ir^to  the  United 
States,  duty-free,  newsprint,  v^ood  pulp,  and 
pulp  wood  equivalent  In  pulp  wood  cords  to 
the  total  amount  of  15.157,00<)  cords.  Prior 
to  the  war  these  imports  were  coming  In 
from  Germany,  Russia,  Scandinavia,  and 
Canada.  At  this  time  these  Imports  are 
coming  in.  duty-free,  from  Canada,  and  it 
may  be  of  Interest  to  you  to  know  that 
Canada  Is  buying  considerable  cotton  from 
Brazil.  It  can  be  said,  accoirdlng  to  these 
figures,  that  now  normally  about  50  percent 
of  the  wood  used  to  meet  our  paper  require- 
ments is  Imported  duty-free. 

We  all  know  that  we  have  too  much  cot- 
ton at  this  time,  and  the  only  way  the  cot- 
ton problem  can  be  solved  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  surplus  cotton. 

Not  only  that,  t^ut  we  must  create  an  out- 
let for  all  future  surpluses,  so  that  the 
country  may  l>e  spared  the  Jitters  every  time 
God  is  good  to  the  South  by  giving  us  a 
bountiful  cotton  crop.  j 

It  is  very  sad.  but  nevertheless  true,  that 
up  to  this  good  hour  no  constructive  solu- 
tion has  as  yet  been  submitted  which  will 
solve  this  surpltis  cotton  problem. 

The  question — what  to  do  about  it — ^what 
is  the  solution? 

In  that,  as  stated,  an  emergency  exists, 
apparently  there  is  but  one  visible  remedy 
for  the  dilemma,  and  that  is  a  large  substi- 
tuted use  of  our  cotton. 

We  consvune  colossal  quantities  of  wood 
pulp,  of  which  we  have  only  a  limited  do- 
mestic supply.  Both  cotton  and  wood  pulp 
are  basically  cellulose. 

A  Joint  consideration  of  these  two  eco- 
nomic problems  should  develop  the  answer 
to  the  crisis. 

Preliminary  experiments  In  the  use  of  cot- 
ton for  pulping  have  lndl<»ted  technical 
feasibility,  and  it  is  now  planned  to  conduct 
a  number  of  commercial  experiments  to 
develop  further  technical  and  increase  cost 
information. 

Paper  manufacturers  uslikg  raw  cotton 
under  the  1940  Department  of  Agricultiire 
program  found  that  the  preliminary  treat- 
ment of  raw  stock  was  less  expensive  than 
that  for  other  materials,  that;  the  treatment 
required  smaller  quantities  of  chemicals,  that 
the  cooking  process  required  less  time,  less 
power  was  consumed  and  that  the  quality 
of  the  finished  paper  was  generally  satis- 
factory, and  in  some  cases  superior. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that 
1  had  the  Bureau  of  Standards  research 
laboratory  at  Washington  to  pulp  a  bale  of 
cotton  for  the  purpose  of  Bscertalntng  the 
feasibility  and  possibility  of  using  cotton  in 
mixing  with  wood  pulp  and  synthetic  fit)er8. 
I  am  quoting  from  a  paragraph  conUlned  in 
the  report  submitted  to  me  by  the  Bureau 
of  Standards: 

"Raw  cotton  can  be  used  satisfactorily 
from  a  technical  standpoint  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper.  To  have  raw  cotton  suitably 
pulped  for  use  in  papers  now  made  wholly 
from  »?ood  pulp,  however.  It  would  be  eco- 
nomically advantageous  to  have  the  raw  cot- 
ton converted  to  paper-making  pulp  or  half 
stuff  on  a  large  scale  near  the  source  of  sup- 
ply for  sale  to  the  paper  industry.  This 
would  not  be  necessary  In  the  case  of  mills 
now  using  rags  and  preparing  their  own  half 
stuff,  provided  the  raw  coti«n  is  free  from 
foreign  material." 

We  have  held  several  very  successfxil  con- 
ferences on  my  bill.  H.  R.  9'a.  with  technical 
men  from  three  or  four  of  the  departments. 


and  with  several  technical  men  representing 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  I  ijelieve  we 
have  made  wonderful  progress.  Even  the 
representatives  of  the  piilp  and  paper  indus- 
try frankly  admit  that  cotton  can  be  used 
in  mixing  with  wood  pulp,  but  they  state 
that  it  will  take  at>out  2  years  to  install 
proper  machinery  and  that  th^  are  fearful 
that  the  extra  cost  will  ruin  their  Industry. 
It  is  interesting  to  me  to  note  how  the  vari- 
ous Industries  of  the  country  are  able  to  pass 
on  to  the  consuming  public  high  fixed  tariff 
rates  and  increasing  wages  from  day  to  day, 
but  when  it  comes  to  legislation  that  would 
be  helpful  to  agricultxire,  we  find  practically 
all  of  these  industries  are  fearful  of  the 
result  of  such  legislation. 

My  bill  provides  for   an  Internal-revenue 
tax  oh  pulp  products,  not  containing  a  small 
proportion    of    cotton,   in   percentages    fixed 
under  the  act. 
The  percentages  are  as  follows: 
Five  percent  in  newsprint  and  paper  bonrd 
Ten  percent  in  other  paper. 
Fifteen  percent  for  rayon,  cellophane,  and 
plastic. 

If  you  will  read  this  bill  very  carefully,  you 
will  note  that  the  administration  of  same 
will  be  very  simple  and  inexpensive  in  com- 
parison with  every  other  temporary  proposal. 
In  using  the  small  percentage  of  cotton,  as 
provided  for  in  the  bill,  we  would  be  able  to 
use  4,000,000  bales  of  cotton  annually,  and, 
as  recovery  advances,  naturally  the  amount 
of  cotton  for  this  purpose  would  increase  as 
the  years  go  by. 

As  to  the  effect  on  the  pulp-products  indus- 
tries, this  proposal  would  not  unduly  hinder 
sales  for  the  reason  In  supplying  surplus 
cotton  at  reduced  prices  to  pulp  converters 
who  seek  exemption  from  the  excise  tax  the 
Government  shares  in  the  additional  expense 
Incurred,  and  the  surplus  cotton  at  reduced 
prices  would  be  consumed  In  this  country. 

About  2  years  ago,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  special  con- 
gressional committee  composed  of  five  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  five  of  the  Senate  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  forest  problems 
of  the  United  States.  As  vice  chairman  of 
this  committee,  I  had  the  privilege  and  the 
pleas\ire  of  holding  hearings  and  visiting  in 
the  various  sections  of  the  United  States,  and 
If  you  will  secure  a  copy  of  our  report  which 
Includes  our  recommendations,  you  will  find 
that  according  to  our  findings  our  forests, 
one  of  the  greatest  national  resources  that 
we  have,  are  being  ruthlessly  destroyed  and 
the  prices  that  are  being  paid  to  farmers 
and  small  private  landowners  are  nothing 
short  of  highway  robbery. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  in  that 
we  would  be  able  to  cons\une  an  additional 
4,000.000  bales  of  cotton  annually  under  this 
programs,  as  well  as  being  placed  In  a  posi- 
tion to  properly  preserve  and  utilize  our  own 
forest  resources,  that  this  bill  should  receive 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration.  I  con- 
tend that  this  bin  will  definitely  solve  our 
cotton  problem  in  the  South,  which  Is  really 
a  national  problem;  therefore  its  passage 
should  be  of  the  greatest  Interest  to  the 
people  of  every  section  of  the  United  States. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  of  which  I  am 
chairman  will  commence  hearings  on  major 
farm  legislation  on  April  22. 

My  bill,  the  income  certificate  plan  (H.  R. 
3378),  will  be  the  major  bill  up  for  consid- 
eration during  these  hearings.  However,  we 
will  give  consideration  to  other  bills  includ- 
ing appropriations  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  for  100  percent  parity  pay- 
ments, bills  proposing  high  loans  In  the 
amount  of  full  parity  with  a  further  reduc- 
tion in  cotton  to  around  nine  or  ten  million 
bales,  and  bills  proposing  actual  price  fixing. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that 
I  was  the  author  of  the  original  Agricultural 
AdjTistment  Act.  passed  by  Congress  In  1933, 
which  carried  a  processing  tax  provision.  This 
program  was  working  wonderfully  prior  to 


the  time  the  United  Sutes  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  this  act  was  unconstitutional. 
based  on  the  grounds  that  agriculture  ta  a 
local  problem.  I  feel  sure  ttxat  If  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  United  SUt«s  Supreme 
Court  were  called  upon  to  pass  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  the  old  Agrlcultxiral  Ad- 
justment Act.  it  would  stand  up  100  percent 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
During  the  past  years  we  have  had  a 
wrangle  in  the  Congress  every  year  in  try- 
ing to  get  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  even  a  part  of  parity,  and  I  believe 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  go.ng 
to  be  Imposfibie  to  secure  the  necessary  funds 
out  of  the  Treasxiry  to  make  parity  pax-ments. 
especially   100  percent  parity. 

Still  there  are  these,  including  the  textile 
mills  of  the  country,  who  oppose  every  bill 
that  is  offered,  and  the  only  suggestion  ttvey 
have  Is  we  should  secure  the  money  out  of  the 
Treasury   of   the  United   States. 

When  the  Farm  Board  was  created  and  the 
high-loan  program  placed  in  operation  under 
the  Hoover  administration,  I  stated  on  the 
flojr  of  the  House  tliat  it  would  be  Just  like 
putting  tliat  much  money  in  a  rat  bole  un- 
less we  were  able  to  absolutely  control  pro- 
duction in  line  with  domestic  consiunptton, 
and  the  amount  of  cotton  that  we  would  be 
able  to  actually  export. 

You  remember  what  happened  when  tills 
program  came  to  an  end.  We  lost  millions 
of  dollars.  Still  today  there  arc  those.  In 
Congress  and  out  of  Congress,  who  believe 
that  we  can  settle  the  cotton  problem  by 
placing  a  high  loan  on  cotton. 

There  is  a  bill  pending  In  the  Senate  pro- 
posing 100  percent  loan  on  cotton  with  a 
further  restriction  In  production  to  the  ac- 
tual amount  that  we  would  be  able  to  con- 
s:Ume  In  the  United  States  and  the  amount 
that  we  may  possibly  be  able  to  export.  This 
would  tend  to  further  cut  the  production  of 
cotton  to  around  nine  or  ten  million  bales. 
If  we  do  this,  naturally,  the  fanners  of  the 
South  will  be  driven  into  dairying,  growing 
wheat,  raising  cattle,  hogs,  and  ivcductng  all 
of  these  crops  which  are  grown  in  other  agri- 
cultural sections  of  the  cotintry  not  only  for 
the  consumption  of  our  own  people  but  for 
general  markets.  This  Increased  production 
of  ail  of  these  crops,  especially  for  markets 
other  than  for  our  own  markets,  wou'd  bring 
about  tremendous  ccmpetltlon  with  every 
other  agricultural  section  of  the  United 
States,  which  would  tend  to  bring  disaster  to 
all  of  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. Including  the  South. 

In  the  second  place,  this  Senate  bin  would 
leave  our  market  wide  open  for  a  tremendous 
Increase  In  consumption  of  rayon.  Jute,  and 
all  types  of  synthetic  fibers  In  that  the  bill 
does  not  carry  a  compensatory  duty  on  these 
highly  competitive  product*. 

If  I  were  engaged  in  the  cotton-warehouse 
business,  naturally,  from  a  purely  selfish 
viewpoint,  I  would  be  very  anxious  to  see  a 
high  loan  bill  pass,  because  It  would  tend  to 
place  additional  cotton  In  the  warehouws  of 
the  country. 

In  the  third  place.  It  would  take  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  money  to  subsidize  any 
amount  of  cotton  that  we  might  be  able  to 
export  so  as  to  place  the  price  of  our  cotton 
on  a  competitive  basis  with  foreign  prices. 

You  will  note  that  under  the  income  cer- 
tificate loan  program  the  loan  will  perhaps  be 
about  2  cents  per  pound  above  the  world 
price;  however,  this  will  subsldlie  the  farmer 
to  this  extent  Instead  of  Europe,  and  It  will 
not  call  for  much  money  cut  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  purpose  of  subsidizing  any  cotton  that 
we  nlay  be  able  to  export  to  Europe. 

Then  there  is  the  price-fixing  bill.  In  that 
Congress  has  passed  ntmaercus  price-fixing 
bills  for  various  groups,  there  u  a  very  strong 
sentiment  In  Congress  and  out  of  Congress 
for  actual  price  fixing  for  our  major  farm 
product*.    I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  w« 
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eould  work  succesjfully  the  actual  price  fix- 
ing of  (arm  products  unless  we  could  change 
our  marketing  and  distributing  system. 
There  are  Jiist  tco  many  people  handling 
farm  products,  all  at  which  would  make  It 
Impossible  to  keep  a  check  on  price  fixing. 

I  want  to  warn  you,  however,  that  unless 
you  want  to  see  legislation  passed  proposing 
a  high  loan  or  actual  price  fixing,  you  had 
^^lietter  become  interested  In  and  active  for 
the  passage  of  legislation  along  the  lines 
proposed  under  the  income  certificate  bill. 

Ify  bill,  the  Income-certificate  plan,  la 
■omewhat  similar  to  the  original  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  I  believe  that  the  passage 
of  this  bill  will  definitely  solve  the  securing 
of  parity  for  farmers. 

Let  me  give  you  some  definite  information 
at)out  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  income- 
certificate  plan,  H.  R.  3378: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  place  farmers  on 
a  parity  with  other  groups  as  to  prices  for 
their  products  in  line  with  the  prices  that 
they  have  to  pay  for  that  which  they  pur- 
chase. This  bill  represents  the  first  major 
effort  to  make  the  farm  program  self-support- 
ing since  the  historical  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision 5  years  ago  invalidating  the  bill,  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  specifically 
outlawing  processing  taxes. 

This  bill  has  eight  definite  and  specific 
alms: 

First.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to 
ascertain  parity  prices  on  cotton,  wheat,  and 
tobacco,  and  at  the  proper  time  prior  to  the 
planting  of  these  crops,  is  to  announce  the 
parity  price  for  each. 

Second.  A  loan  program  will  automatically 

become  effective.     The  loans   will  be  based 

on   two-thirds  of  the   parity  price.     Cotton 

.    loans  will  be  computed  on  a  basis  of  ^'s-iiich 

middling  cotton. 

Third.  A  compensatory  duty  will  be  placed 
on  rayon  and  other  synthetic  fibers  compara- 
ble to  the  amount  of  the  income  certificate 
placed  on  cotton  to  avoid  giving  these  com- 
petitive fibers  an  economic  advantage. 

Fourth.  A  duty  will  also  be  levied  on  Jute 
and  Jute  product)  that  are  imported  from 
India,  a  large  cotton-growing  country,  in  line 
'with  the  amount  placed  on  cotton  by  the  in- 
come certificate  plan. 

Fifth.  The  bill  also  provides  that  the  in- 
come certificate  will  l>e  based  on  a  graduated 
■  scale,  in  t>elng  applied  to  the  different  types 
of  cotton  goods,  so  that  It  would  not  work  a 
hardship  on  consumers  who  buy  cotton  goods 
like  overalls,  work  shirts,  etc. 

Sixth.  Cotton  bagging,  cotton  bags,  cotton 
twine,  unspun  cotton  articles  would  be  ex- 
empt from  the  marketing  certificate  require- 
ments of  the  act. 

Seventh.  The  difference  between  the  loan 
price  and  parity  will  be  paid  to  the  farmer 
from  the  funds  secured  from  the  income 
certificate  plan.  No  money  will  be  placed  in 
the  Treasury  or  taken  out  of  the  Treasxiry  to 
make  these  payments. 

Eighth.  A  provision  authorizing  an  appro- 
priation for  the  subsidizing  of  cotton  for  ex- 
port. Suppose  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  parity  price  of  cotton  is  15  cents  per 
pound.  This  would  automatically  mean  that 
a  loan  of  10  cents  per  pound,  basis  3^ -inch 
middling  would  be  made  available  to  the 
grower  of  cotton.  If  the  parity  were  18  cents, 
then  the  loan  would  be  13  cents.  The  loan 
program  would  definitely  accomplish  two 
things:  First,  it  would  put  a  bottom  under 
the  price  of  cotton,  thereby  weeding  out 
specula  ticn:  and  in  the  second  place  we  would 
definitely  know  what  amount  would  have  to 
be  raised  under  the  certificate  plan  to  pay 
the  difference  between  the  loan  or  the  price 
the  farmer  receives  for  his  cotton  and  parity. 

My  committee  reported  a  bill  some  days 
ago  which  will  come  up  for  consideration 
next  week.  This  bill  carries  a  provision 
Increasing  the  loaiu  on  wheat,  cotton,  and 
tobacco  to  75  percent  of  parity.  This  would 
place  the  loan  on  cotton  at  about  12  cents 


per  pound.  This  bill  Is  more  or  less  an  emer- 
gency bill,  having  for  Its  purpose  l)elng  help- 
ful in  connection  with  this  year's  crop,  pend- 
ing the  passage  of  a  real,  major  parity  farm 
bill.  If  we  are  able  to  pass  this  bill,  and  if 
we  are  able  to  retain  the  Senate  amend- 
ment in  the  appropriation  bill,  which  will 
come  up  in  the  House  within  the  next  few 
days  for  consideration,  we  will  then  be  in 
a  position  to  pay  farmers  practically  parity 
prices  on  this  year's  crop. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that 
I  have  a  bill  pending  which  proposes  the 
pl{u:lng  of  a  duty  on  the  importation  of 
fats,  oils,  starches,  and  jute.  Estimates  of 
the  quantities  of  cotton  that  will  be  used 
if  jute  and  hard  fibers  were  replaced  entirely 
by  cotton  amount  to  2.250,000  bales  of  cotton, 
as  follows: 

^  Jute  Bales  of  478 

Bags:  pounds  net 

Mill  feed 248,000 

Fertilizer ^ 74.000 

Sugar 62,  000 

Potatoes - 56,  000 

Wheat —         60.000 

Flour  (all  kinds) 19,000 

Other— - 111.  000 

Total- „  620,000 

Bagging    for    wrapping    bales    of 

cotton 135,000 

Textile  wrapping 90,000 

Wool  carpets  and  rugs 95.  000 

Twine  and  cordage 75.000 

Other 85, 000 

Total 480.000 

Grand  total.  Jute ^,  100,  000 

Hard  fibers 

Binder  twine  rope 550.000 

Other    (mostly    twine    and    cord- 
age)   600.000 

Grand  total,  hard  filjers 1. 150.  000 

Grand  total.  Jute  and  hard 

fibers 2.250,000 

I  consider  it  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  have 
our  farmers  plow  under  and  cut  their  produc- 
tion of  cotton,  while,  in  the  meantime,  we  are 
permitting  India,  a  large  cotion-growing 
country,  to  ship  into  the  United  States  duty 
free.  Jute  and  Jute  products,  pound  for  pound, 
taking  our  own  cotton  market  to  the  extent 
of  one  and  a  half  million  bales  of  cotton.  Just 
stop  and  think  for  a  moment.  Farmers  are 
hauling  their  fertilizer,  grain,  rice,  mill  feed, 
wheat  bran,  and  cottonseed  meal  in  jute  bags 
at  a  time  when  they  are  stacking  up  millions 
of  bales  of  cotton  in  the  warehouses  of  the 
country  covered  with  old.  heavy,  wasteful,  and 
disgraceful  Jute  bagging,  costing  the  taxpay- 
ers In  Interest  and  storage  around  $50,000,000 
annually. 

No  other  country  in  the  world,  not  even 
India,  where  Jute  is  grown,  uses  this  old, 
heavy,  wasteful,  and  disgraceful  jute  bagging. 

If  you  will  make  a  thorough  investigation, 
getting  the  real  facts  from  those  who  are  ac- 
tually acquainted  with  just  what  they  are  do- 
ing in  foreign  cotton-growing  countries,  you 
will  find  that  they  have  made  wonderful 
strides  along  the  line  of  increased  production 
per  acre,  quality  of  cotton,  every  bale  properly 
graded,  in  the  method  of  baling  and  market- 
ing, having  installed  a  high-density  gin  com- 
pression, net  weight  selling  of  cotton,  all  of 
which  we  in  the  United  States  have  failed  to 
do,  costing  the  cotton  farmers  and  the  cotton 
industry  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  this  is  one  of 
the  major  reasons  why  we  are  losing  our 
cotton  markets. 

Japan  used  to  buy  ovir  cotton,  but  today 
Japan  is  the  largest  producer  of  rayon  in  the 
world,  producing  alwut  550.000,000  pounds 
annually.  Japan  does  not  use  a  yard  of  cotton 
manufactured  in  Japan.  The  citizens  of 
Japan  are  using  goods  made  out  of  synthetic 


fibers  and  Japan  is  exporting  her  textile  goods 
to  other  countries,  much  of  which  has  l>een 
coming  into  the  United  States.  If  Japan  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  hold  of  a  large  slice  of  good 
lands  of  China,  she  will  not  need  to  buy 
anybody's  cotton. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
you.  I  hope  that  the  information  given  will 
be  helpful,  and  I  am  hoping  that  your  organ- 
ization will  t)ecome  active  In  line  with  other 
groups  In  helping  to  pass  legislation  in  the 
Congress  to  take  care  of  the  cotton  industry 
of  the  South. 


The  Vinson  BiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

/     HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  23,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
POST 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  given  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  wish  to  insert  a 
timely  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  23. 

This  editorial  contains  sound  logic, 
and  I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the 
view  that  "the  spirit  of  compromise  can- 
not be  encouraged  by  fines  and  prison 
terms." 

The  editorial  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post  of  April  23.  19411 

THE  VINSON  BnX 

It  is  a  welcome  sign  of  our  national  com- 
mon sense  that,  despite  the  provocation  of 
the  strike  situation,  the  opposition  to  the 
Vinson  bill  has  assumed  formidable  propor- 
tions. Organized  labor  has  taken  a  united 
stand  against  the  measure,  and  many  Con- 
gressmen are  skeptical  of  its  provisions.  Al- 
though Secretary  Knox  indorsed  its  general 
principle,  the  Hotise  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
failed  to  adjust  the  bill  to  the  voluntary  basis 
suggested  by  Mr.  Knox  and  many  others.  As 
it  stands,  therefore,  it  Invites  opposition  from 
thoughtful  students  of  the  strike  problem. 

Representative  Vinson's  bill  is  patterned 
after  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  Yet  it  departs 
from  the  theory  of  that  act  in  such  vital  par- 
ticulars as  to  make  the  ultimate  effect  of  the 
two  incomparable.  Each  provides  for  what  is 
popularly  known  as  a  "cooling  off"  j>erlod. 
Each  prescribes  various  steps  that  disputing 
employers  and  unions  should  take  before  re- 
sorting to  dismissals  or  changes  in  working 
conditions  on  the  one  hand  or  strikes  on  the 
other.  But  the  Railway  Labor  Act  gains  its 
force  solely  from  the  pressure  that  may  be 
brought  to  Ijear  upon  the  disputing  parties 
by  the  National  Mediation  Board  and  public 
opinion.  The  Vinson  bill  resorts  to  criminal 
penalties. 

Obviously  this  is  a  critical  defect.  Notice 
of  Intent  to  strike  or  to  change  conditions  of 
work  which  might  result  in  slowing  down  or 
stopping  defense  production  would  be  re- 
quired. It  wou!d  be  unlawful  to  strike  with- 
out giving  such  notice  or  without  giving 
Government  conciliators  and  mediators  a 
chance  to  settle  the  dispute.  And  violators 
of  this  provision  could  be  imprisoned  or  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000.  The  obligation  placed 
upon  employers  and  employees  to  settle  their 
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differences  arotud  the  conference  table  is 
constructive.  But  the  moral  effect  of  estab- 
lishing such  an  obligation  is  undercut  when 
a  penalty  is  attached  to  any  misstep  from  the 
prescribed  path  of  amicable  collective  bar- 
gaining. The  spirit  of  compromise  cannot  be 
encouraged  by  fines  and  priscm  terms. 

Fortunately,  no  penalty  is  attached  to  that 
section  which  outlines  a  policy  of  keeping 
open  shops  open  and  closed  sliops  closed  dur- 
ing the  national  emergency.  The  question 
here  is  whether  Congress  should  attempt  to 
write  such  a  delicate  policy  into  legal  form. 
On  the  ground  that  no  group  should  take 
advantage  of  the  emergency  to  press  demands 
that  might  curtail  defense  jproductlon,  the 
closed-shop  issue  may  well  l>e  laid  aside  for 
the  present.  Still  there  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  national  policy  on  this  subject 
should  be  left  more  flexible  than  a  statute 
can  ever  be. 

The  Vinson  biU  is  in  need  of  a  careful 
pruning.  It  doubtless  could  be  revised  into 
a  sound  and  reasonable  apprqach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  strikes  in  defense  industries.  As  it 
stands,  however,  it  is  too  drastic  for  enact- 
ment. If  the  House  proceeds  with  consider- 
ation of  this  bill  without  careful  modiflca- 
^tion,  there  is  danger  that  the  cause  which  it 
Is  intended  to  serve  may  suffeir  an  tinnecessary 
set-back. 


National  Defence  and  Some  of  the 
Domestic  Problems  Involved 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

or  CBORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  AprU  23,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK.  OF 
GEORGIA  I 


Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  authority  granted,  I  print  herewith 
an  address  delivered  by  me  on  April  11, 
1941,  at  a  dinner  devoted  to  discussion 
of  national-defense  problems,  which  the 
Atlanta  Woman's  Club  sponsored: 

The  United  States  is  today  engaged  in  a 
program  for  national  defense  that  dwarfs  any 
effort  in  its  entire  history. 

The  Congress  has  already  appropriated  for 
this  program  more  money  than  was  expended 
during  1917  and  1918. 

In  April  1917  our  Army  comprised  200W0 
officers  and  men,  of  whom  67,000  were  federal- 
ized National  Guard  men. 

In  April  1941  we  have  an  Army  of  more  than 
a  million— Regulars,  g\iar(asmen,  and  selec- 
tees brought  into  the  amied  forces  by  the 
operation  of  the  only  seltective  service  law 
ever  adopted  by  this  Nation  in  a  time  of 
peace. 

In  April  1917  we  had  9.000  officers  in  the 
Federal  service,  of  whom  3,200  were  National 
Guard  men.    We  had  3.000  Reserve  officers. 

In  AprU  1941  we  have  14,000  Regiilar 
officers,  16,000  NaUonal  Guard  officers,  and 
38,000  Reserve  officers  on  active  duty,  a  total 
of  68.000.  Beyond  this  is  a  reservoir  of  86.000 
Reserve  officers  of  all  categories. 

In  April  1941  we  have  approximately  a 
million  and  a  quarter  civil  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government,  or  almost  twice  the 
numlier  we  had  in  1917.  Almost  300.000 
of  these  have  been  recruit'd  since  last  July. 

Most  of  the  new  civil  lonployees  are  en- 
gaged at  navy  yards,  arsenala.  and  in  otlier 
defense  activities. 


Yet  in  the  face  of  this  colossal  undertaking 
a  large  percentage  of  our  people  apparently 
do  not  feel  the  urgency  of  the  situation. 

This  state  of  mind — this  failure  to  under- 
stand the  seriousness  of  the  task  we  face — is 
the  cause  of  many  of  the  domestic  problems 
which  now  )>eset  our  people. 

After  many  weeks  of  consideration,  our 
country  has  adopted  a  course  of  action  com- 
mitting the  United  States  to  aid  for  those 
countries  who  oppose  aggression. 

If  we  are  to  t>e  successful  in  this  course 
of  action  we  must  have  the  united  support  of 
all  our  citizens.  We  can  no  longer  take 
things  as  usual,  but  must  Eut>ordlnate  indi- 
vidual rights  to  the  general  welfare. 

Until  the  necessity  for  such  unusual  effort 
and  such  united  action  is  understood,  we  can- 
not hope  for  maximiun  results. 

The  success  or  failure  of  this  program  de- 
pends largely  up>on  the  cooperation  of  cer- 
tain groups.  We  must  have  an  all-out  effort 
on  the  part  of  industry,  labor,  the  armed 
forces,  and  civilian  persoiuiei. 

At  this  point  In  the  effort  we  are  getting 
splendid  results  from  those  subject  to  the 
draft,  from  the  National  Guard,  and  the 
Organized  Reserves,  and  from  the  civilian 
personnel. 

We  are  not  getting  the  cooperation  we 
should  have  from  some  lat>or  groups,  nor 
from  some  in  industry. 

Before  we  can  successfully  cope  with  the 
situation  and  achieve  the  maximum  produc- 
tion of  things  needed  for  national  defense 
aiKl  for  carrying  on  the  policy  of  aid  to  Eng- 
land and  other  countries  we  must  bring 
home  to  all  groups  the  urgency  of  the 
situation. 

SOMK   FAILtjaXS   TO   COOFKaATS 

At  the  beginning  of  the  defense  program 
the  Federal  Government  faced  an  alieolute 
refusal  for  several  months  on  the  part  of 
some  corporations  to  expand  facilities.  As 
a  result  the  Government  is  paying  for  much 
of  the  plant  expansion  either  directly  or 
through  tax  amortization. 

The  National  Economic  Committee  re- 
cently said,  "Speaking  bluntly,  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  public  are  'over  a  barrel'  when 
It  comes  to  dealing  with  business  in  time  of 
war  or  other  crisis.  Business  refuses  to  work, 
except  on  terms  which  it  dictates.  It  con- 
trols the  natural  resources,  the  strategic 
position  in  the  country's  economic  structure, 
and  its  technical  equipment  and  knowledge 
of  processes.  The  experience  of  the  World 
War.  now  apparently  being  repeated,  indi- 
cates that  business  will  use  this  control  only 
if  it  is  'paid  properly.'  In  effect,  this  is 
blackmail,  not  too  fully  disguised." 

Dorothy  Thompson  recently  wrote:  "There 
are  still  many  persons  who  would  rather  de- 
feat Roosevelt  than  defeat  Hitler  and  rather 
defeat  labor  than  defeat  nazl-ism.  The  de- 
fense program  gives  them  an  opportunity  to 
seek  the  suppression  of  labor  on  the  ground 
of  a  national  emergency." 

Miss  Thompson,  referring  to  some  employ- 
ers, also  said :  "For  some  of  them,  the  defense 
program  is  Just  a  colossal  boondoggle  of  Gov- 
ernment investment  in  capital  goods  that  can 
be  dressed  up  In  the  Star -Spangled  Banner." 

Samuel  Grafton,  in  the  New  York  Post  of 
April  5,  1941.  said:  "We  are  ready  to  defy 
powerful  nations  in  order  to  establish  equal 
Justice,  under  law,  but  are  we  too  weak  to 
make  an  outstanding  American  indtistrialist, 
Henry  Ford,  take  an  equal  place  vmder  labor 
law  with  that  accepted  by  his  competitors. 
General  Motors  and  Clirysler?" 

Another  writer  has  said:  "Many  of  these 
labor  baiters  seem  to  feel  that  it  is  the  part 
of  labor  to  meekly  join  the  Army,  recruited 
95  percent  from  wage  earners,  or  meekly  pro- 
duce material  for  the  Army,  while  prices  and 
profits  march  merrily  on." 

BOMS  MISTAKXS   OF  LABO* 

The  quotations  I  have  given  are  critical  of 
employers  and  of  management,  but  there  is 
fault  on  the  other  side  also.    Z  recently  said 


in  a  newspaper  Interview:  Tm  abscdutely 
certain  tliat  the  House  will  pass  restrictive 
leglsUtion  uiUess  the  unions  themselves  put 
a  stop  to  two  things:  (1)  Strikes  in  national- 
defense  operations,  and  (2)  exaction  of  high 
Initiation  fees  from  workers  on  defense- 
construction  projects  In  cases  where  the 
union  has  been  unable  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary employees  from  its  own  ranks." 

The  New  York  World-Telegram  commended 
that  statement  and  commented  in  part  as 
follows:  "We  welcome  Mr.  Ramspbck'b  state- 
ment. l)ecause  for  months,  we  have  been 
saying  the  same  things  and  precisely  with  the 
same  friendly  motive  of  desire  to  save  labor 
from  doing  irreparable  damage  to  its  own 
great  catise.  We.  too.  have  fought  for  the 
rights  of  latwr.  We  have  always  known,  and 
said,  that  labor  must  accept  the  greater  pub- 
lic responsibility  that  should  go  with  in- 
creased power,  or  eventually  see  its  gains 
l)eccme  losses.  Managenvent  is  more  to 
blame  than  labor  lor  some  of  the  strikes. 
There  is  need  for  an  Impartial  method  of 
clearly  fixing  the  blame  on  management 
when  it  belongs  there.  We  hope  the  Presi- 
dent's new  mediation  board  will  supply  that 
method." 

The  same  article  goes  on  to  criticize  labor 
for  its  initiation  fees.  Jurisdictional  sUikes. 
outlaw  strikes,  and  failure  to  exhaust  other 
methods  before  resorting  to  strikes. 

Dorothy  Thompson,  in  the  article  to  which 
I  have  referred,  also  points  out  that  labor 
has  in  its  ranks  some  of  the  gangsters,  racke- 
teers, and  other  crooks  produced  during  the 
prohibition  days.  She  also  says  that  there 
are  some  Communists  in  the  ranks  of  labor. 

Another  writer  says  that  "organised  labor 
Is  not  perfect.    It  can  be  tough  and  greedy."* 

Walter  Llppmann.  in  a  most  thought-pro- 
voking article,  recently  recorded  the  fact  that 
no  single  plan  would  prevent  stoppages  of 
work.  He  says:  "In  the  soft-coal  industry 
there  is  an  old.  well  established  system  of 
collective  bargaining.  Yet  production  has 
been  stopped.  In  the  Ford  plant  there  is 
an  old,  strongly  established  system  of  non- 
\mlonism.  Yet  production  has  iieen  stopped. 
At  the  Allis-Chalmers  plant  there  are  in 
operation  the  machinery  of  the  Wagner  Act, 
plus  many  State  and  Federal  agencies  for 
concUiation.  Yet  production  has  been 
stopped." 

WHAT  IS  THK  AJtSWaSt 

I  have  alluded  to  these  critics  of  both  labor 
and  management  for  the  ptirpoee  of  bringing 
to  your  attention  the  fact  that  we  are  faced 
with  a  difficult  and  delicate  sitxiation  which 
vitally  affects  the  national  defense  of  our 
country. 

These  well-known  commentators  seem,  as  I 
83e  it.  to  agree  that  there  is  blame  on  both 
gides — that  the  answer  to  the  problem  does 
not  lie  in  any  simple  plan  nor  in  any  one 

plan. 

I  am  Jtist  as  much  concerned  as  you  are 
with  this  proljiem.  Perhaps  I  am  even  more 
concerned.  I  have  l)een  sympathetic  toward 
labor.  I  have  fought  for  Its  right  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively.  I  deeply  regret  its 
failures  in  the  present  emergency,  but  I  am 
positive  that  96  percent  of  those  in  the  ranks 
of  labor  are  Jtist  as  patriotic  as  you  and  I. 
The  trouble  in  the  ranks  of  labor  is  caused 
by  a  small  minority  and  by  a  few  leaders  with 
selfish  aims. 

Some  of  the  trouble  Is  caused  by  Com- 
munlsu  who  have  worked  their  way  Into 
some  of  the  unions. 

We  must  help  labor  rid  itself  of  the  Com- 
munist, the  racketeer,  and  the  selfish  leaders 
who  care  nothing  for  the  rank  and  file  mem- 
bership. 

We  must  require  that  employers  live  up  to 
the  law  of  our  land,  and  must  provide  that 
labor  shall  have  s  fair  share  in  the  wealth  it 
produces. 

LCCISLATION 

Demands  are  coming  to  the  Congress  for 
legislation  to  prohibit  strikes.  Is  it  wiM  to 
enact  such  legislation? 
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England  has  not  done  so  and  its  situation 
la  certainly  more  dangerous  today  than  that 
o<  our  country.  We  did  not  do  so  In  1917 
and  1918. 

France  did  prohibit  strikes  last  year,  but 
the  result  was  a  disappointment.  Amba-sa- 
dor  Bullitt  told  the  House  Judiciary  Ccnunlt- 
tee  that  after  such  a  decree  was  Issued  there 
was  a  general  strike  and  the  order  was 
rescinded  within  24  hours.  Mr.  Bullitt  says 
the  workmen  went  back  to  the  factories  for 
their  allotted  number  of  hours  but  they  did 
not  produce.  Their  hearts  were  not  in  It.  It 
was  not  until  the  Germans  broke  the  French 
•lines,  and  were  on  the  way  to  Paris,  that  the 
French  workers  really  began  to  give  maximum 
prcductlcn.  Then  it  was  too  late.  In  the 
last  month  of  the  war.  with  part  of  their 
plane  factories  lost  to  the  Germans,  the 
French  workers  actually  produced  two  and 
one-half  times  as  many  planes  as  In  any 
previous  month.  At  last  they  were  con- 
vinced of  the  need  for  maximum  production. 
But  It  was  too  late. 

France  was  defeated  because  Its  people 
could  not  become  convinced  of  the  urgency 
of  the  situation  until  it  was  too  late.  They 
were  betrayed  by  corrupt  ofDclals  and  mis- 
lead by  Communists.  Theirs  Is  a  tragic  fate. 
We  must  not  repeat  their  error. 

Ur.  Bullitt   says  that   the  tragic  truth  Is 

that  the  French  people  did  not  become  really 

conscious  of  the  danger  to  their  country  until 

after  the  Germans  had  broken  through  the 

— Ifaglnot  line. 

Some  of  our  people  are  Jxist  as  hard  to 
convince  today  as  to  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion facing  the  United  States. 

That  statement  applies  to  some  In  all 
groups — to  those  in  labor,  those  In  the  em- 
ployer class,  to  those  In  other  walks  of  life. 
We  must  convince  them — before  It  la  too 
late 

There  are  those  who  earnestly  believe  we 
have  made  a  mistake  In  the  policy  we  have 
adopted  They  say  this  Is  not  our  war.  I 
agree  with  them  that  It  Is  not  our  war.  but 
I  disagree  with  their  opposition  to  the  policy 
of  aiding  England  and  the  other  countries 
resisting  aggression. 

I  would  not  have  voted  for  the  policy  sim- 
ply to  aid  England.  I  voted  for  it  because  It 
seems  to  me  the  most  effective  defense  of 
our  country  and  cur  beliefs.  Both.  I  believe. 
would  be  immediately  endangered  If  Ger- 
many should  win. 

I  believe  we  shcvUd  exert  every  effort  to 
bring  the  facts  of  the  present  situation  to  all 
groups  of  our  people.  We  must  not  be  too 
late,  as  was  France.  We  must  realize  that 
time  cannot  be  regained  once  It  has  been 
lost. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  being  too  late,  we  must 
mobilize  the  productive  capacity  of  this 
Nation  as  we  have  never  done  before.  If 
we  can  get  all  groups  to  realize  the  urgency 
of  the  hour,  then  they  will  lay  aside  every- 
thing else — Just  as  soldiers  do.  they  will 
compromise  their  differences,  adjust  their 
difflcultles.  because  they  feel  themselves  en- 
listed In  the  common  cause. 

We  In  the  South  must  realize  that  we 
are  more  of  a  unit  In  support  of  this  policy 
than  Is  any  other  section  of  the  country. 
Therefore  we  mtist  have  patience  with  others 
and  do  our  part  to  show  them  the  need  for 
total  support  of  the  defense  effort. 

None  of  us  wants  war.  and  most  of  us  be- 
lieve that  our  best  chance  to  avoid  It  Is  to 
give  every  possible  bit  of  material  assistance 
to  those  who  fight  for  the  things  we  hold 
dear — to  those  who  believe  In  right  rather 
than  In  might;  to  those  who  uphold  God  and 
the  family;  to  these  who  practice  freedom. 

The  United  States  faces  its  greatest  test. 
Victory  will  be  ours  if  we — each  and  every 
CHie  of  txs — place  cur  country  and  Its  wel- 
fare before  all  personal  and  selflsh  interests. 
With  auch  unified  effort  we  cannot  faU. 


Dr.  Frank  Graham,  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  23,  1941 


LETTER  OF  DR.  GRAHAM  TO  JOSEPH 
LEIB.  AND  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY 
STEPHEN  DUGGAN.  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION 


Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Dr.  Frank  Graham,  of  Chapel  Hill. 
N.  C,  is  president  of  the  Greater  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  and  is, now  a 
member  of  the  mediation  board.  His 
democracy  has  been  questioned.  I  have 
known  Dr.  Frank  Graham  for  over  30 
years.  In  the  long  list  of  truly  great  and 
useful  men  who  have  served  North  Caro- 
lina. I  doubt  if  anyone  has  been  more 
useful  or  surpassed  and  held  a  closer 
place  in  the  confidence,  respect,  and  love 
of  our  people  than  Dr.  Graham.  His 
entire  life  has  been  full  of  useful  service 
to  church.  State.  Nation,  and  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  He  is  a  Democrat 
without  partisanship,  bitterness,  and 
narrowness.  Living  with  him  in  a  college 
community  for  the  past  30  years  has 
caused  us  to  have  a  common  interest  in 
many  matters  of  a  public  nature,  and  I 
know,  by  intimate  association,  of  his  loy- 
alty to  democracy  and  our  institutions. 
He  is  truly  a  leader  without  show  and  has 
lived  by  that  principle  that  what  we  do 
for  ourselves  will  die  with  us,  but  that 
which  we  do  for  others  is  eternal  and  will 
live  forever, 

April  19.  1941. 
Mr.  Joseph  Leib. 

National  Press  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Ma.  Leib:  I  did  not  understand 
that  you  had  asked  me  In  your  first  letter 
what  my  personal  attitude  was  toward  the 
war.  I  would  have  replied  then  as  I  reply 
now:  Pull  aid  to  Britain  and  the  democracies 
at  whatever  cost  and  risk.  I  have  reread 
your  letter  and  find  that  you  did  not  ask  me 
what  my  personal  attitude  was,  but  asked 
me  whether  the  American  people  were  ready 
to  declare  war  on  the  Axis  Powers.  I  replied 
to  you  that  people  whotti  I  knew  differed  on 
this  question.  Some  were  opposed  to  Amer- 
ica going  Into  the  war  under  any  circum- 
stances; some  were  for  full  aid  to  Britain 
even  at  the  risk  of  war;  some  were  for  full 
aid  to  Britain  without  war;  and  yet  others 
were  in  favor  of  our  going  Into  the  war  at 
once.  I  was  at  that  time  In  the  midst  of  a 
legislative  session  and  had  neither  the  In- 
formation nor  the  time  to  get  the  Informa- 
tion to  make  any  classification  of  the  propor- 
tions of  these  several  groups.  It  seems  to 
have  offended  you  that  I  did  not  make  some 
uninformed  assertions  and  generalizations. 
I  stand  by  my  statement  of  a  lack  of  authorl- 
tatl\-e  Information  acknowledged  In  my  first 
letter. 

In  answer  to  your  question  In  your  letter 
of  April  17,  I  say.  what  everyone  who  knows 
me  knows,  that  I  have  never  been  and  am 
not  now  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party, 
that  I  have  never  been  and  am  not  now  a 


Communist,  that  I  do  not  believe  In  the 
principles  and  activities  of  the  Communist 
Party,  and  that  on  more  than  one  occasion 
I  have  clashed  with  those  who  have  been 
suspected  of  following  the  Communist  Party 
lines.  I  have  been  called  a  Communist  by 
some  reactionary  industrialists,  and  I  have 
been  called  a  spokesman  for  the  capitalists 
by  Communists.  A  newspaper  publisher  told 
me  that  in  the  same  week  he  came  across 
materials.  In  one  case,  in  which  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  southern  Industrial 
development  attacked  me  by  Implication  as 
a  pro-Communist  enemy  of  southern  Indus- 
try, and.  In  another  case.  In  which  the  Com- 
munists attacked  me  as  a  tool  of  the  southern 
mill  barons. 

I  am  an  Independent  southern  Democrat 
who  political,  economic,  and  social  plat- 
forms are  included  within  Christianity  and 
democracy,  now  so  desperately  at  stake  in  the 
world.  As  vice  chairman  of  the  Committee 
to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies.  I 
have  been  called  a  warmonger  and  other 
names  for  this  stand,  which  I  have  main- 
tained from  the  beginning.  I  am  on  record 
for  aid  to  all  the  democracies  from  China 
to  Britain.  Including  Spain  and  Finland.  I 
have  been  for  the  organization  of  the  na- 
tions for  peace  since  the  days  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  and  devoutly  hope  that  America  this 
time  will  not  only  aid  the  democracies  to  win 
the  war  but  will  follow  through  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  nations  for  the  prevention 
of  war  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  Just 
and  humane  peace. 

With  regard  to  being  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow  board  of  trustees,  the  clos- 
est I  have  ever  been  to  Moscow  is  France. 
I  was  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Education.  2  West  Forty-fifth 
Street.  New  York  City,  which  had  as  its  pro- 
gram the  establishment  of  university  student 
centers  and  summer  schools  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
International  understanding  and  good  will 
among  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  This 
project  was  a  part  of  the  purpose  of  a  great 
foundation  to  prevent  war  in  the  world. 
After  America  recognized  Russia.  Moscow  was 
simply  another  strategic  center  Included  in 
this  program  of  international  education  and 
understanding.  However,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment prevented  carrying  out  the  project  at 
Moscow.  As  I  recall  It,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  La- 
ment, Mr.  Dwight  Morrow,  Mr.  John  Baasett 
Moore,  Dr.  Alvin  Johnson.  Miss  Virginia  Gil- 
dersleeve,  and  other  such  representative 
Americans  were  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  and  our  advisory  committee  was 
ccmpcsed  of  about  a  dozen  American  univer- 
sity presidents.  In  reply  to  his  question,  I 
told  your  newspaper  acquaintance  over  long 
distance  that  Dr.  Stephen  Duggan,  director 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Education, 
could  give  him  first-hand  information  re- 
garding this  matter.  I  know  that  Dr.  Duggan 
and  all  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  the  advisory  committee  will  consider  the 
charge  with  its  Implications  as  fantastic. 

With  regard  to  the  Southern  Conference 
for  Human  Welfare.  I  know  that  the  first 
chairman  and  executive  officers  and  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Its  members  are  as  true 
southerners  and  loyal  Americans  as  any  of 
the  citizens  of  our  Southern  States.  I  also 
know  that  during  my  term  tw  the  second 
chairman,  the  Southern  Conference  for  Hu- 
man Welfare  was  not  a  Communist  transmis- 
sion belt.  An  Inspection  of  the  treasurer's 
bocks  and  the  names  of  the  officers  and  board 
of  directors  would  reinforce  this  statement. 
It  may  be  true  that  a  handful  of  Communists 
attempted  to  make  It  a  transmission  belt, 
but  the  overwhelming  majority  of  us  have 
stuck  by  the  southern  conference  to  prevent 
such  a  misuse  of  the  conference  and  to  carry 
out  its  real  purpose  in  American  democratic 
ways  in  behalf  of  justice  to  organized  labor, 
tenant  farmers,  Negroes,  unorganized  work- 
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ers,  and  the  forgotten  millions.  I  have  been 
assured  by  those  who  have  checked  the  rolls 
that  there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  Com- 
munists out  of  1.200  members.  Regardless 
of  claims.  12  can  hardly  dominate  1,200.  It 
Is  not  our  purpose  to  drive  even  the  dozen 
and  their  allies,  if  any  here,  or  anywhere, 
underground,  but  to  meet  them  and  defeat 
them  m  the  open  In  a  free  and  democratic 
struggle  through  open  discussions,  education, 
religion,  legislation,  and  humane  good  will, 
as  against  subversive  violence,  hate,  irrell- 
gion.  and  a  blind  allegiance  to  the  party  line 
of  any  foreign  power.  I  am  simply  one  of  a 
number  of  devoted  southerners,  white  and 
Negro,  who  are  determined  that  Negroes,  ten- 
ant farmers,  and  the  struggling  millions  shall 
not  become  the  prey  of  false  fanatical  activi- 
ties, but  that  through  Interracial  cooperation 
and  understanding  we  work  together  to  make 
our  freedom  more  secure  and  our  democracy 
more  democratic,  under  the  United  States 
Constitution,  the  laws  of  our  States  and  our 
Nation,  and  the  American  Bill  of  Rights.  It 
Is  my  opinion  that  there  are  no  more  loyal 
citizens  anywhere  than  American  Negroes. 
Some  of  the  present  leadership  of  the  confer- 
ence is  too  isolationist  to  suit  a  number  of  us, 
a  number  which  has  grown,  I  believe,  to  an 
overwhelming  majority  In  recent  months. 
Yet  I  respect  the  sincerity  of  the  Isolationists 
and  also  have  faith  In  the  sincerity  of  their 
assurance  that  their  Isolationist  pacifism 
springs,  not  from  communism  but  from 
Christianity  as  they  Interpret  America's  role 
and  opportunity. 

I  have  always  been  a  participationist  and 
try  to  win  others  to  this  view,  but  this  fact 
dees  not  prevent  me  from  respecting  the  sin- 
cerity and  patriotism  of  the  Isolationists. 

I  realize  that  In  the  many  stands  which  I 
have  taken  in  my  own  South  In  the  midst  of 
tense  social  situations  I  have  been  called  a 
Negrophile  in  attempting,  along  with  an  in- 
creasingly large  number  of  our  southern  peo- 
ple, to  be  fair  to  the  Negro,  and  In  the  midst 
of  strikes  I  have  been  called  a  tool  of  the 
capitalists  by  some  Communists  and  a  tool  of 
the  Communists  by  some  capitalists.  To 
those  who  know  me  I  do  not  have  to  say  that 
I  am  neither.  I  simply  try.  on  the  basis  of 
the  facts  in  each  situation,  to  be  fair  to  both 
capital  and  labor,  management  and  the  work- 
ers. Both  have  their  rights  and  duties  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land,  espe- 
cially In  this  hour,  critical  with  the  humane 
hopes  of  mankind.  I  do  not  claim  to  have 
the  final  answers  to  any  questions.  I  am 
simply  trying  to  do  my  part,  realizing  that 
It  Is  a  very  small  part,  to  make  my  State,  my 
section,  and  my  country  a  little  better  place 
In  which  to  live. 

I  also  have  a  deep  conviction  that  freedom 
and  democracy  crushed  anywhere  in  the 
world  means  that  freedom  and  democracy  are 
hurt  everywhere  In  the  world,  and  that  we 
Americans,  instead  of  dividing  and  miscalling 
each  other  names,  should  give  ourt  utmost  aid 
to  imperiled  freedom  and  the  stricken  de- 
mocracies In  this,  the  world's  darkest  hour. 

At  the  call  of  Woodrow  Wilson  I  enlisted  as 
a  private  in  the  United  States  marines.  For 
that  I  have  no  apology.  At  the  call  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  I  will  do  my  little  part  now. 
whether  that  part  be  In  the  back  lines  or  the 
front  lines  in  our  total  struggle  In  behalf  of 
religion  and  the  precious  things  of  the  human 
spirit,  m  behalf  of  the  freedom  and  demo- 
cratic organization  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
Including  the  German  people,  for  justice  and 
peace. 

With  good  wishes  to  you.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  P.  Graham. 

^Instttute  or  Interna- 
tional Education,  Inc., 
NevD  York  City.  April  16.  1941. 
Prof.  Ralph  MacI>dnald. 

Raleigh  Hotel.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Professor  MacDonald:  This  instituta 
waa  organized  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  a 
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knowledge  of  American  civilization  and  cul- 
tiire  in  foreign  countries  and  a  knowledge  of 
foreign  civilization  and  culture  In  the  United 
States.  Its  board  of  trustees,  given  on  this 
stationary.  Is  a  guaranty*  of  the  character 
of  its  work.  Since  the  date  of  the  summer 
session  in  Moscow  several  of  the  former  mem- 
bers. Including  Dwight  Morrow  and  President 
Livingston  Parrand  of  Cornell,  have  died. 

One  of  the  Institute's  functions  Is  to  act  as 
the  representative  of  summer  sessions  In 
other  countries.  For  example,  until  this  war 
broke  out  It  was  the  representative  of  the 
summer  session  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Universities  in  England,  of  the  University  of 
Paris  and  Grenoble  In  France,  of  Berlin  and 
Munich  Universities  In  Germany,  of  Perugia 
and  Florence  in  Italy.  Since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  It  has  retained  Its  place  as  the 
representative  of  San  Marcos  University  in 
Peru  and  the  University  of  Chile  In  Santiago. 
There  Is  nothing  new  about  this  function;  It 
has  existed  for  a  great  many  years. 

When  the  institute  Is  requested  to  repre- 
sent a  summer  session  which  It  has  not  rep- 
resented previously  It  Is  customary  to  organize 
a  board  of  sponsors.  For  example — to  come 
near  home — :When  It  was  requested  last  sum- 
mer by  the  University  of  San  Marcos  to  or- 
ganize a  winter  session  for  Latin -American 
students,  It  formed  a  board  of  sponsors.  The 
session  was  held  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  whose  distinguished  president  re- 
ceived the  suggestion  with  great  enthusiasm. 
I  may  say  that  that  summer  session  for  Latin- 
American  students — their  summer,  our  win- 
ter— was  remarkably  successful.  The  stud- 
ents were  delighted  and  received  a  splendid 
education  In  American  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion. It  has  had  great  repercussions  through, 
out  the  whole  of  Latin  America. 

Similarly,  when  In  1935  I  was  requested  to 
advise  In  the  organization  of  a  summer  ses- 
sion at  the  University  of  Moscow.  I  formed  a 
sponsoring  committee.  The  list  of  sponsors 
Is  appended.  You  will  note  that  the  commit- 
tee consists  of  educators  exclusively,  most  of 
them  very  distinguished  educators.  May  I 
hasten  to  say  that  no  one  of  them  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  administration  of  the 
Moscow  summer  session  nor  taught  In  It  nor 
appeared  at  It.  No  one  could  appear  at  It  for 
the  simple  reason  that  It  was  called  off  before 
the  date  of  Its  Initiation.  Why  the  Unlver- 
'  sity  of  Moscow  called  It  off  I  have  never  been 
able  to  learn.  The  ways  of  the  Soviet  are 
very  mysterious. 

I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover  a 
copy  of  my  Annual  Report  for  1938,  which 
contains  the  most  complete  description  of  the 
work  of  this  institute.  You  may  wish  to  refer 
to  it. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Stephen  Dcccan. 

Director. 


If  Ships,  Why  Not  Groton? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  FITZGERALD 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVI  l 


Wednesday,  April  23.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE   HARTFORD 
(CONN.)  COURANT 


Mr.  FITZGERALD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRO,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Hartford  Courant  of  Wednes- 
day, April  2,  In  reference  to  th»  reopens 


ing  of  the  Groton  Iron  Works,  at  Groton, 
Conn.: 

(Prom  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  of 
AprU  2.  IMl] 

IF    SHIPS,    WHY    NOT    CaOTONt 

We  have  undertaken  to  make  ourselves  the 
"arsenal  of  the  democracies"  and  our  ener- 
gies are  being  diligently  applied  to  the  manu- 
facture of  Implements  of  war  for  our  own 
defense  and  for  the  use  of  those  nations  that 
are  reelstmg  the  Axis  Powers.  But  except 
for  our  own  purposes  It  does  no  good  to  turn 
out  planes,  and  tanks,  and  guns,  and  muni- 
tions of  all  kinds,  unless  these  weapons  can 
reach  those  countries  that  are  standing  off 
the  aggressor  nations.  "Cash  and  carry"  no 
longer  applies  to  the  situatlcn.  The  belea- 
guered nations  have  all  but  run  out  of  cash, 
and  even  If  they  had  quantities  of  It  they 
haven't  enough  available  merchantmen  to 
come  and  get  what  we  are  more  and  more 
being  able  to  furnish  them. 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  Marder.  In  his  article  pub- 
lished m  yesterday's  Courant,  made  It  un- 
mistakably plain  that  If  wc  are  to  render 
Britain  alone  the  as!>i8tance  she  so  greatly 
needs  we  will  somehow  have  to  supply  her 
with  ships,  so  heavy  has  been  the  toll  taken 
of  her  shipping  by  Nazi  submarines  and 
bombers.  Moreover,  to  Insure  the  safe  de- 
livery of  our  lease-lend  cargoes  he  says  that 
we  shall  In  all  probability  have  to  convoy 
the  ships  with  our  naval  vcEsels.  "If  the 
crisis  in  the  Atlantic  Is  as  serious  as  avail- 
able statistics  suggests."  says  Dr.  Marder. 
"then  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  saving  Britain  as  essential  to  our 
own  security.  No  policy  is  worthy  of  the 
name  If  a  state  Is  unwilling-  to  employ  the 
means  essential  to  the  realization  of  that 
policy." 

On  the  same  day  that  we  printed  Dr.  War- 
der's Illuminating  article  the  New  York 
Times  carried  an  editorial  In  which  It  said 
that  thus  far  more  than  5.318.000  tons  of 
British  and  neutral  shipping  have  been  sunk, 
and  the  prospect  Is  that  from  3,500,000  to 
5.500,000  more  tons  will  be  lost  this  year. 
Against  this  Britain  and  the  United  States 
combined  are  expected  to  produce  not  more 
than  2.100,000  tons  of  new  shipping.  A  total 
of  451  merchant  vessels  Is  now  under  con- 
struction, or  contracted  for.  In  this  country 
and  under  the  emergency  program  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  this  number  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  doubled.  "But  this  will  necessi- 
tate," says  the  Times,  "the  building  of  addi- 
tional shipyards."  Very  likely  It  will,  but 
that  Is  no  excuse  for  not  utilizing  to  the 
fullest  extent  such  shipyards  as  we  already 
have. 

Here,  for  example,  Is  the  Groton  Iron 
Works  In  this  State  now  lying  idle.  Six 
concrete  and  steel  shipways  are  available 
there,  to  say  nothing  of  buildings  that  could 
be  utilized  once  the  necessary  machinery 
had  been  installed.  The  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, we  understand,  considered  utilizing  the 
facilities  that  this  well -located  shipyard 
affords,  but  Anally  rejected  the  Idea  because 
It  professed  to  believe  that  the  proximity  of 
the  Groton  Iron  Works  to  the  plant  of  the 
Electric  Boat  Co.  might  Interfere  with  em- 
ployment at  the  latter  concern.  Further- 
more It  questioned  whether  sufficient  hous- 
ing was  available  to  take  care  of  the  Influx 
of  new  workers.  But  also  the  Commission 
may  have  felt  that  the  New  England  area  Is 
already  getting  more  than  lu  fair  share  of 
the  defense  business  and  that  for  political 
reasons  It  might  be  desirable  to  pass  up  the 
development  of  the  Groton  Iron  Works  and 
favor  some  other  community. 

This  Is  not  a  matter  Into  which  political 
or  geographical  considerations  should  be 
permitted  to  enter.  If  cargo-carrying  ships 
are  the  most  vital  need  of  the  moment  they 
should  be  built  wherever  they  can  be  con- 
structed In  the  quickest  possible  time.  To 
revamp  an  Idle  shipyard  and  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  facilities  It  already  has  would 
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to  be  the  thing  to  do.  Connecticut 
stands  In  no  need  of  this  industry  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  spending  program,  but 
It  has  something  to  contribute  at  Groton 
with  respect  to  shipbuilding  facilities,  and 
that  Is  the  main  consideration  if  It  is  Im- 
portant to  get  ships  off  the  ways  with  the 
least  pooslble  delay. 


Ust  Call 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

or  OHIO 
JK  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  23.  1941 


AN  EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRO.  I  include  the  following  thought- 
ful and  timely  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  for  April  20,  1941: 

I  From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  ^rll 
20.  1041] 

Last  Call 

It  Is  not  certain,  but  It  Is  possible,  that  this 
United  States  could  make  a  better  peace  for 
itself  now  than  It  could  after  the  war  which 
it  aeema  about  to  enter  all  the  way. 

ncAcx  Kow  oa  LAtcar 

It  Is  also  not  certain,  but  It  is  also  possible, 
that  our  friends,  particularly  the  British  Em- 
pire, could  make  a  better  peace  now  than 
after  the  war. 

It  Is  not  certain,  but  it  Is  also  possible,  that 
our  enemies — that's  almost  the  official  name. 
now^«ould  make  a  better  peace  now  than 
after  the  war.  Hitler  is  an  astute  man,  and 
he  must  know  this. 

THZ  WAS   CAN'T   CO   ON   rOREVCX 

This  war  will  end  some  day. 

We  know  it  Is  not  certain,  but  we  also 
kxtow  It  Is  possible,  that  It  could  be  ended 
on  better  terms  for  an  parties  to  it.  Including 
ourselves,  by  negotiations,  in  the  near  future, 
xather  than  by  lighting  It  to  a  finish,  which 
military  experts  believe  will  take  not  less  than 
5  years  and  perhaps  as  many  as  10. 

We  think  this  possibil:ty  should  be  explored 
before  we  plunge  all  the  way  into  the  war. 

In  regard  to  the  small  nations  and  the 
racial  minorities,  for  whom  this  war  allegedly 
started,  it  Is  possible  that  a  better  deal  could 
be  made  fcr  them  now  than  could  be  made 
for  them  years  hence,  after  they  have  been 
Invaded,  torn,  harassed,  and  exiled  all  that 
time  by  the  devils  of  war. 

We  know  the  main  Interventionist  argu- 
ments against  such  proposals  as  this. 

NO    PSACX   WITH    BITLEE 

It  wlU  be  said,  for  one  thing,  that  the 
United  SUtes  cannot  make  a  peace  with  the 
monster  Hitler:  that  he  must  be  first  de- 
stroyed before  there  am  be   talk  of  peace. 

It  is  not  certain  that  we  can  destroy  Hitler 
because  it  is  not  certain  that  we  and  the 
British  can  get  more  and  better  aoldlers  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  at  one  time  than  he 
will  have.  This  is  not  defeatism.  It  la  sim- 
ply history  that  a  greiit  war  machine,  ably 
officered,  cannot  be  l}ea';en  except  by  a  better 
war  machlna  and  a  great  deal  (tf  bloody 
fighting. 


We  have  liad  a  peace  with  Stalin  ever  since 
the  first  Roosevelt  administration  recognized 
the  Soviet  Government.  Stalin  and  Hitler 
are  two  of  a  kind. 

A)tMED  TBT7CS 

It  Will  be  further  objected  that  any  peace 
concluded  now  would  be  only  an  armed  truce. 

True  enough.  If  a  peace  conference  should 
leave  Hitler  first  power  in  Europe.  Stalin  and 
Japan  sharing  control  of  mpst  of  Asia,  the 
United  States  supreme  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
ephere,  and  Great  Britain  holding  most  or  all 
of  its  present  empire,  it  would  be  nothing 
but  an  armed  truce. 

At  least  we  hope  the  United  States  would 
have  sense  enough  this  time  not  to  sink  a  lot 
of  battleships  and  chop  its  Army  and  air 
forces  down  to  skeletons.  All  the  great  pow- 
ers would  be  wise  to  keep  their  arms  Just  In 
case  any  one  of  them  should  try  to  start 
something.  Until  one  government  for  all  the 
world  Is  organized  by  some  as  yet  undis- 
covered genixis,  any  peace  will  be  only  an 
armed  truce. 

But  that  has  been  true  throughout  re- 
corded history,  except  for  the  400  years  or  so 
of  the  Pax  Romana.  Peace  in  this  world  is  an 
Interval  between  wars,  meaning  It  always  is  an 
armed  truce.  But  far  fewer  young  men  get 
killed  and  much  less  real  wealth  Is  destroyed 
in  an  armed  truce  than  In  a  fighting  war. 

PEACX  PANIC 

It  will  also  be  objected,  though  not  out 
loud,  that  a  sudden  peace  now  would  bring 
on  a  serious,  probably  world-wide  depression. 

Also  true.  Big  war  orders  make  a  certain 
kind  of  boom.  Postwar  readjustment,  while 
the  defense  Industries  are  retooling  for  peace 
production  and  writers  are  again  beginning  to 
label  our  defense  Industries  "merchants  of 
death,"  Is  bound  to  throw  a  lot  of  people  out 
of  work  for  a  while. 

But  we  know  of  no  comeback  to  this  propo- 
sition: That  the  longer  this  war  goes  on. 
meaning  the  more  real  wealth  Is  tossed  into 
its  far-flung  and  ever-growing  furnaces,  the 
worse  the  postwar  slump  will  be.  If  It  goes 
on  long  enough,  we  shall  all  sink  together 
into  communism  or  a  new  dark  age. 


Baldmore  C.  I.  0.  Union  Ousts 
Communists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or  MAHTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  23.  1941 


ARTICLE  PROM  THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS- 
POST 


Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Baltimore  News-Post  of  today: 

(From    the    Baltimore    News-Post    of    April 
23.   Id41] 

PaOBE  MaRTTIMZ   "RSDS."   SaTS   0'AI.XSA^'DR0 — 

Pbaises  C.  I.  O.  Union  roa  Ottstinc  Two 

COMMUNISTB  HlXK 

Washington.  April  23. — An  P.  B.  I.  inves- 
tigation Into  the  communistic  situation  on 
Baltimore's  waterfront  Is  to  be  asked  by  Rep- 
resentative Thomas  D'Alisandho,  Jr..  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  D'Alxsandro  announced  today. 

In  issuing  a  statement  praising  leaders 
at  the  C.  I.  O.I  Marina  and  Shipbuilding 


Workers'  Union  for  expelling  two  Baltimore 
officers  of  a  local  union  found  guilty  of  fo- 
menting commimlstlc  disturbances.  Repre- 
sentative D'Alesandso  said: 

"Recently  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Dies 
committee  to  the  activities  of  Communists  in 
Baltimore. 

"TIME   IS  BIPX" 

"Not  much  was  done  about  It.  probably  be- 
cause Representative  Dixs  was  swamped  with 
Information  of  a  similar  type  from  many  other 
places. 

"I  think  the  time  Is  ripe  now  for  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  situation  In  Baltimore  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

"In  this  connection  I  want  to  congratulate 
William  Smith,  a  general  board  member  of  the 
International  Union  of  Marine  and  Ship- 
building Workers  of  America,  for  his  patriotic 
spirit  In  exposing  the  activities  of  two  officers 
of  the  local  union  who  were  expelled  on 
charges  of  communism. 

"PRXSSKD  FOR  ACTION 

•Tlie  national  leadership  of  the  C.  I.  O.  and 
the  I.  U.  M.  S.  W.  A.  also  should  be  com- 
mended for  their  prompt  action  In  expelling 
these  men. 

"I  think  It  Is  now  time  for  Mr.  Smith  to  go 
t>efore  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  of  the  F.  B.  I.,  and  give 
him  what  information  he  has  about  commu- 
nistic activities  In  Baltimore  and  on  Balti- 
more's waterfront." 


I  Am  An  American  Day 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  23.  1941 


Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Roosevelt,  on  March  29,  proclaimed  Sun- 
day, May  18.  as  I  Am  An  American 
Day,  to  be  observed  "in  recognition  of 
our  citizens  who  have  attained  their  ma- 
jority or  who  have  been  naturalized  with- 
in the  past  year." 

The  proclamation  requested  Federal, 
State,  and  local  oCaclals,  and  patriotic, 
civic,  and  educational  organizations  to 
join  in  exercises  "calculated  to  impress 
upon  all  our  citizens,  both  native-born 
and  naturalized,  the  special  significance 
of  citizenship  in  this  Nation." 

There  is  no  question  that  we  are  now 
living  in  one  of  the  most  crucial  periods 
in  our  history.  Democracy  and  civiliza- 
tion throughout  the  world  are  being 
challenged.  Hitler  has  called  democracy 
a  failure. 

We  must  all  unite  to  revive  patriotic 
enthusiasm.  The  I  Am  An  American 
Foundation  must  be  commended  for 
arousing  such  enthusiasm  throughout 
the  country,  which  has  been  possible 
through  the  efforts  of  its  able  president, 
Edward  Arnold,  well-known  actor,  and 
the  committee  composed  of  distinguished 
Americans  of  our  great  country.  The 
objective  of  the  Foundation  is  to  re- 
awaken patriotism  and  love  of  country 
in  defense  of  liberty;  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  service  in  defending  our  ideals 
of  a  free  democracy:  to  encourage  those 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  21,  and 
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aliens    who    have    become    naturalized 
Americans  to  enter  the  estate   of  full 
citizenship,  with  a  determination  to  as- 
sume individual  responsibility  in  holding 
aloft  the  torch  of   freedom  under  the 
Constitution.    The   Foundation    pledges 
Itself  to  the  national  observance  of  May 
18  as  I  Am  An  American  Dav  to  honor 
native-born  citizens  who  have  reached 
voting  age,  and  aliens  who  have  received 
their  final  naturalization  papers  within 
the  past  year,  impressing  them  with  the 
seriousness   of   their   responsibilities   as 
full-fledged  Americans.    I  heartily  com- 
mend the  leadership  for  its  vision  in  this 
fine  undertaking,  and  I  urge  all  the  com- 
munities in  my  district,  and  throughout 
the  country,  to  formulate  community- 
wide  sponsor  groups  to  carry  on  the  high 
purposes   of    the    I    Am    An    American 
Foundation.    Such  cooperation  is  needed 
more  today  than  at  any  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  democracy.     I  feel  certain 
that  genuine  Americans  who  love  their 
country  and  its  beautiful  heritage  wiU 
not  f  aiL  | 


Gen.  Martin  Witherspoon  Gary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  23, 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE,  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.  HARE.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Martin  W.  Gary,  aa  outstanding 
young  lawyer  of  Edgefield,  S.  C,  ond  a 
major  general  of  the  Confederate  States 
Army,  was  the  owner  of  a  colonial  man- 
sion located  on  a  40-acre  estate  in  the 
town  of  Edgefield  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1881.    A  number  of  years  later  this 
estate,  by  inheritance  and  purchase  of 
the  interests  of  others,  became  the  prop- 
erty of  General  Gary's  nephew,  the  Hon- 
orable John  Gary  Evans,  a  former  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina.    This  estate  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  and  historic 
spots  of  the  State.    A  few  months  ago 
Governor  Evans  and  Mrs.  Evans  offered 
to  convey  this  property  to  the  town  of 
Edgefield  to  be  held  as  a  memorial  to 
General  Gary  and  maintained  as  a  pub- 
lic park  for  the  recreation,  pleasure,  and 
enjoyment  of  the  citizens  of  Edgefield 
County.    A  deed  to  the  praperty  was  de- 
livered by  Governor  and  Mrs.  Evans  at 
a  formal  dedication  service  in  Edgefield, 
S.  C,  March  12,  1941. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  honor  to  be 
one  of  the  guest  speakers  at  this  memor- 
able exercise,  and,  having  obtained 
unanimous  consent,  I  am  extending  my 
remarks  by  including  the  address  de- 
livered on  this  occasion,  which  is  as 
follows: 

Edgefield  County  may  well  congratulate 
Itself  upon  being  the  beneficiary  of  as 
many  history-making   achievements  as  any 


other  section  of  our  SUte.  Its  long  line 
of  lllusuious  leaders,  both  from  a  military 
and  civil  standpoint,  have  made  and  lie- 
queathed  to  posterity  accomplishments  which 
should  be  cherished  and  revitalized  by  every 
succeeding  generation.  Your  meeting  today 
Is  an  index  of  gratitude  and  a  public  expres- 
sion of  your  obligations  to  perpetuate  the 
Ideals  wrought  and  fought  for  by  your  his- 
toric leaders.  Time  wlU  not  permit  me  to 
call  the  roll  and  recite  the  accomplishments 
of  the  many  men  and  women  who  have  made 
conspicuous  contributions  to  your  local  and 
national  life. 

The  thoughtful  and  generous  action  of 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Evans  In  dedicating  this 
memorial  to  General  Gary  Is  an  outstanding 
recognition  of  the  services  he  rendered  his 
county,  his  State,  and  Nation.  His  contri- 
butions to  society  and  the  welfare  of  his 
country  were  not  the  products  of  an  acci- 
dental career.  They  were  the  fruits  of  a  life 
bedded  and  nuntired  in  an  environment 
pregnated  with  positive  conceptions  of  what 
constitutes  the  obligations  of  a  good  cltlaen 
to  his  community,  his  State,  and  his  God. 

General  Gary's  ideals  and  convictions  were 
not  subject  to  compromising  and  subversive 
influences.  He  Inherited  a  tjrpe  of  culture 
and  a  conception  of  duty  which  rebelled  at 
the  suggestion  of  surrendering  a  conviction 
or  sacrificing  an  Ideal  merely  to  avoid  a  con- 
flict between  such  Ideals  and  forces  calcu- 
lated to  weaken  or  destroy  those  patriotic 
virtues  so  essential  to  our  American  concep- 
tion of  life,  liberty,  and  freedom.  It  would 
take  too  long  to  pay  appropriate  tribute  to 
his  character  and  his  signally  strong  Intellect, 
and  I  will  not  undertake  to  describe  In  any 
great  detail  his  conspicuous  actions  In  war 
and  In  peace. 

As  a  citizen,  we  would  characterize  him  as 
one  who  developed  In  early  life  those  virtues 
that  stand  for  positive  Integrity  and  cotirage 
In  both  private  and  public  conduct.    These 
virtues  were  well  demonstrated  In  many  ways, 
and  his  older  friends  present  can  bear  testi- 
mony of  his  action  following  the  War  between 
the  States,  In  1870.  when  he  refused  to  sub- 
scribe to  a  coalition  movement  between  con- 
servative white   and   patriotic    colored   men, 
although  there  were  a  number  of  strong  and 
courageous   men  who  did   suljscrlbe   to   the 
Idea  with  the  hope  that  It  would  bring  peace 
and  harmony  between  the  then  warring  fac- 
tions In   the   State.     His  position   was   that 
peace  and  harmony  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
political  and  social  Ideals  of  his  State  would 
be  a  peace  that  would   not  only  lower  the 
dignity  of  the  people  but  could  only  be  a 
temporary  and  an  uncertain  makeshift.    That 
is,  the  price  of  uncertain  harmony  would  be 
too  much  to   pay  for  the  experiment.     His 
vision  In  this  respect  was  a  rare  and  far- 
sighted   virtue.    It   does   not    prevail   In    all 
leaders  or  In  all  countries  today.    There  are 
many  at  this  particular  moment  who  want 
peace  at  any  price,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
countries  that  have  already  made  a  supreme 
sacrifice  and  received  but  little  In  exchange. 
That  Is.  they  have  surrendered  their  Ideals  of 
government,   their   Ideals   of   life,    and   even 
their  Ideals  of  God  In  order  to  obtain  what 
they  may  think  Is  peace.    Mart  Gary  was  not 
of  that  type.    He  knew  that  peace,  happiness, 
freedom,   and   liberty   throughout   the   ages 
have  been  bought  and  paid  for  at  a  price  and 
rarely  obtained  at  a  reduced  rate. 

No  student  or  patriotic  citizen  can  forget 
the  price  paid  for  liberty  and  freedom  in  our 
ovra  country  and  the  part  paid  by  citizens  of 
your  county  who  followed  Gen.  Andrew  Pick- 
ens. Sr.,  of  the  Pendleton  District,  father  ot 
Col.  Andrew  Pickens.  Jr..  of  the  War  of  1812, 
and  grandfather  of  F.  W.  Pickens,  one  of 
our  Civil  War  Governors,  both  of  whom  were 
from  Edgefield  Ccunty.  General  Greene.  In 
describing  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  one  of 
the  decisive  confilcts  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  and  referring  to  the  part  Gen.  Andrew 
Pickens,  Sr..  and  his  copatriots  took  in  that 


encounter,  said  that  after  exhausting  their 
supply  of  anununltlon  they  met  the  enemy 
and  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  t>arrels  of 
tljelr  rifles  and  then  with  sticks  and  bare 
hands  and  came  out  of  that  glorious  conflict 
"as  naked  as  they  were  bom."  Think  of  the 
price  they  were  willing  to  pay  for  the  peace 
and  liberty  we  have  enjoyed  for  150  years  and 
more.  Their  action  is  another  illustration 
that  real  peace  is  never  purchased  with  com- 
promising arrangements  and  we  know  that 
no  one  was  more  conscious  of  this  fact  than 
Gen.  Martin  W.  Gary,  the  great  hero  of  the 
peaceful  revolution  of  1876.  that  leader  who 
succeeded  In  lifting  South  Carolina  out  of  the 
"burnliig  mlre  of  a  political  hell  unparalleled 
In  all  history." 

It  would  be  a  great  Inspiration  to  the 
citizenry  of  your  county  and  State  if  they 
could  at  the  beginning  of  each  day  march 
to  the  tomb  of  General  Gary  and  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun  lay  hold  of  his  marble 
hands,  turn  their  faces  heavenward  and  pray 
that  their  lives  be  rededlcated  with  a  philoso- 
phy of  life  and  government  that  actuated 
him  In  the  discharge  of  every  private  and 
public  duty. 

General  Gary  was  born  in  the  Cokesbury 
district  of  South  Carolina  in  1831  when  the 
political  atmosphere  was  almost  overflowing 
with  difference  of  opinion  among  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Nation  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  recently  established  by  the  passage 
m  Congress  of  another  protective  tariff  act 
which  was  violently  opposed  by  both  John 
C.  Calhoun  and  Robert  Y.  Hayne  of  our 
State  Mr.  Gary's  father  was  a  student  of 
politics  and  government,  and  no  doubt  the 
lad  imbibed  very  early  In  life  the  difference 
in  thought  that  was  soon  to  develop  between 
the  North  and  the  South  on  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  as  con- 
trasted with  those  reserved  to  the  several 
States  under  the  Constitution. 

Regardless  of  the  conception  of  others  and 
the  tempered  notions  that  may  have  ex- 
isted among  his  contemporaries,  he  had  strong 
convictions  about  the  constitutional  rights 
and  powers  of  the  several  States  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
regret  that  I  will  not  be  permitted  to  dwell 
upon  this  point,  but  let  It  be  said  that  In 
view  of  recent  political  thought  there  seems 
to  be  a  revival  and  widening  sentiment  to 
the  effect  that  General  Gary  was  eminently 
correct  In  the  political  phUosophy  to  which 
he  subscribed. 

He  located  in  Edgefield  when  24  years  of 
age  and  began  the  practice  of  his  well-chosen 
profession.  At  the  age  of  30  he  made  one  of 
his  first  speeches  In  the  State  legislature 
urging  the  withdrawal  of  the  State  from  the 
Inderal  Union.  Soon  after  the  ordinance  of 
secession  was  adopted  in  1880  he  enlisted  In 
Company  B  of  the  Hampton  Infantry.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  a  leader  shortly 
afterward  in  the  first  battle  of  Manaasas 
when  Col.  Wade  Hampton  waa  severely 
wotinded  and  Col.  Johnson  kUled  he  took 
command  as  senior  officer  and  captured  a 
number  of  guns,  the  first  to  be  taken  by  the 
Confederacy. 

History  records  that  he  participated  In 
every  engagement  in  which  the  Hampton 
Legion  was  involved.  He  was  at  Sharpsburg 
when  56  men  out  of  the  77  of  his  company 
were  either  klUed  or  wounded.  He  became  a 
brigadier  general  in  1864  and  a  major  general 
In  1865.  Upon  the  stirrender  of  General  Lee 
at  Appomattox  he  passed  through  the  lines 
of  the  opposing  army  and  Joined  President 
Jeff  Davis,  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.  and  escorted 
him  to  the  home  of  his  mother  In  Abbeville, 
8.  C.  where  the  last  cabinet  meeting  of  the 
Confederacy  was  held  and,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, the  seal  of  the  Confederacy  was  thrown 
into  the  Savannah  River  the  following  day. 
It  is  said  that  he  never  surrendered  and  never 
missed  a  fight  in  which  hl«  company 
engaged. 
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Ab  a  leader  In  battie  be  waa  fearlesa  without 
daring  and  courageoua  without  ostentation. 
Be  not  only  rendered  consplcuoua  military 
asTlc««  for  the  Conred?racy  but  he  waa 
•qually  great  In  the  dlactiarge  of  hia  obllga- 
ttotu  aa  a  tnie  American  citizen  dtning  the 
trying  days  at  reconstruction. 

Re  played  a  prominent  part  In  organizing 
the  red-shtrt  democracy  and  restoring  politi- 
cal order  out  of  the  chaot;  which  prevailed  for 
10  years  following  the  War  between  the 
States.  Probably  no  man  In  the  State  dur- 
ing the  hecUc  days  of  1876  contributed  more 
In  arousing  the  people  to  a  sense  of  duty 
and  responsibility  than  did  Gen.  Martin  W. 
Gary. 

"    Edgefield  County  la  n&t  only  rich  In  a  his- 
tory of  which  It  may  be  Justly  proud  but  the 
manner  and  extent  to  which  her  people  have 
,#Bne  to  emulate  the  lift;  of  her  past  leader- 
ahlp  is  highly  commendable,  and  your  con- 
tinued efforts  to  emph&size  and  perpetuate 
the   lives  and   charactei-   of  the   great   men 
and  women  of  the  past  is  evidence  that  the 
patriotic    and    civic    virtues    which    demon- 
strated  themselves   in   'Jie  citlzeru-y  of   the 
past  are  t>till  alive  and  are  now  exhibiting 
themselves   equally   as   great.    1   could   give 
illustrations  of  daily  octtirence  to  verify  thia 
atatement  but  your  presence  here  is  sufficient 
evidence    to    Justify    this   observation.    The 
apirit    which    prompted    the    Governor    and 
Ifrs.    Kvans    to    present    this    memorial    to 
commemorate  the  virtiiea  we  have  referred 
to  in  the  life  of  General   Gary   la  nothing 
more   or   teas   than   a  reappearance   of   the 
same  virtues  In   the  life  of  these  honored 
dtlaens  of  our  State.    However,  this  Is  not 
the  first  evidence  we  have  in  support  of  this 
eoDdtislon.    For  half  a  century  the  life  and 
conduct  of  Governor  Kvans  as  a  private  citi- 
am  and  as  a  public  servant  Illustrates  that 
great   virtues  may  be   Inherited  as  well   as 
acquired,  and  I  take  this  opportimity  of  say- 
ing that  It  is  my  prediction  the  next  genera- 
tion In  its  i>rogram  to  maintain  and  perpetu- 
ate  the   example  set  by   this   meeting   will 
Include   the   name  of   the  Governor   as  one 
who  has  brought  honor  and  distinction  to 
his   county,   contributed   much   to  the   ad- 
vancement of  his  8tat«!.  and  whose  life  has 
boen  an  Inspiration  to  many  young  men  and 
women  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  am  Kvm  he  will  pardon  my  personal  al- 
tuaion  but  I  am  glad  to  testify  personally 
to  the  fact  that  his  life  has  been  an  in- 
spiration to  many  of  our  people,  for  I  well 
remember  aa  a  younger  man  his  positive, 
courageous,  and  progiesslve  administration 
when  he  was  chief  executive  of  this  SUte.  I 
want  to  thank  him  for  aflording  me  this  op- 
portunity to  give  expnMslon  of  my  personal 
gratitude  for  the  Inspiration  he  has  been  in 
my  life. 

Ur.  Cbalnnan.  In  conclusion,  I  want  to 
express  to  you  and  others  my  sincere  and  per- 
sonal appreciation  for  the  honor  and  op- 
portunity of  being  one  of  your  guest  speak- 
ers on  what  I  consider  a  moat  momentous 
occasion.  I  Join  with  you  In  paying  tribute 
to  the  leadership  of  your  county — paying 
tribute  to  the  men  and  women  who  have  been 
such  an  Inspiration  to  many  of  us  in  the 
past.  I  would  like  to  say  further  that  this 
meeting  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  past  lead- 
ership of  your  town  and  county  but  is  in  a 
large  measure  due  to  the  men  and  women 
wh^ise  patriotic  virtues  are  Just  as  great  and 
would  have  proven  or  would  now  prove  to  be 
leaders  aa  great  as  those  of  the  past  If  op- 
portunity and  provocation  shoxild  afford. 

I.  therefore,  congratulate  those  who  are 
responsible  aiMl  made  provision  for  this 
meeting.  I  congratxilate  those  who  have  been 
glad  to  Join  with  others  interested  in  dem- 
onstrating the  same  virtues  and  the  aame 
philosophy  of  Ufa  whlcb  glva  rise  to  this  oc- 
casion. 


The  President'!  Fault 
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EDITORIAL   PROM   THE   ATHENS    (OIUO) 
MESSENGER 


Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  have  included  therewith  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Athens 
Messenger,  a  paper  published  at  Atliens, 
Ohio,  in  the  congressional  district  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

I  think  that  the  Athens  Messenger  Is 
probably  the  most  widely  circulf.ted  and 
largest  paper  published  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  In  a  city  of  the  size  of 
Athens.  Mr.  Gordon  Bush  is  publisher, 
editor,  and  general  manager  of  this  pa- 
per, and  his  editorials  are  widely  read, 
because  they  are  clear  and  pungent  and 
exhaustive  of  the  subjects  which  they 
treat.  In  this  editorial  Mr.  Bush  dis- 
cusses the  political  situation  as  it  relates 
to  the  present  outlook  for  war.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

[Prom  the  Athens  (Ohio)  Messenger] 

IT'S  PBISn)ENT"S  FAULT 

Prcaident  Roosevelt  complains  of  the  "apa- 
thy" of  the  American  people  relative  to  their 
danger  from  the  war  going  on  all  over  E\irope. 

President  Roosevelt  complains  that  we,  in 
the  middle  back  country,  are  not  excited 
enough. 

We  wondered  Just  when  the  President 
would  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  he  has.  kept 
the  people  from  knowing  anything  more  than 
generalized  scores,  voiced  by  himself  and  his 
associates,  from  Bullitt  to  Knudsen? 

Secret  arrangements  with  Great  Britain 
have  been  going  on  for  over  a  year.  Congress 
has  been  shocked  and  forced  by  admii!i£tra- 
tlon  men  into  submission,  into  appropriating 
billions  for  this  and  that  without  knowing 
any  more  why  or  how  much  the  action  Is 
needed,  than  do  the  people — being  aUowed 
to  know  only  the  vague  warnings  that  "if 
England  falls  we  will  be  In  a  tight  spot  " 

Just  why,  Just  how,  and  what  we  are  sup- 
posed to  do  about  It,  outside  of  rearming  our- 
selves, has  never  been  told  straightforwardly 
to  the  American  people. 

Enumeration  of  the  instances  in  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  ru''  the  war  show  for  thif  coun- 
try single-handed,  and  exactly  as  do  the  dic- 
tators he  condemns  in  Europe  likewise  run 
their  countries,  is  too  commonly  known  to  all 
of  us  to  need  rehearsing. 

All  through  the  1940  campaign  Roosevelt, 
realizing  the  American  aversion  to  getting 
Into  European  troubles,  said  time  and  again 
he  would  not  lead  us  to  war.  he  wov.ld  not 
send  American  boys  to  fight  in  foreign  coun- 
tries: that  he  hated  war;  that  our  foreign 
policy  was  safe  with  him. 

But  he  never  told  us  why,  and  the  millions 
voted  faith  In  him.  whUe  Just  as  many  mU- 
lions  voted  against  him.  because  they  saw 
too  clearly  how  much  the  President  did  not 
say. 

Now  these  same  blind  foUowers  of  ii  s^^cret 
foreign  poUcy  are  getting  alarmed  and  asking 
what  this  Is  all  about  that  has  been  stewing 


and  brewing  for  so  many  months.  They  ar« 
not  going  all  out  with  the  administration  be- 
catise  they  are  suddenly,  belatedly,  alert  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  long 
conducting  our  participation  in  foreign  wars 
In  the  good  name  and  credit  of  the  United 
SUtes.  and  without  taking  the  people  Into 
his  confidence. 

He  declared  in  wrath  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  when  his  stock  was  most  threatened 
during  the  campaign,  that  no  one  had  any 
right  to  doubt  his  sincerity,  nor  to  question 
the  right  of  his  actions;  that  he  could  answer 
every  charge  of  warmongering,  but  that  none 
were  In  order. 

That  went  swell  as  a  campaign  speech. 
Following  his  election,  he  went  all  out  again 
for  every  plan  of  participation  In  a  war  which 
many  Americans  still  fall  to  understand  until 
It  has  now  gotten  right  down  to  forthright, 
seeable,  shooting  participation. 

Suddenly  he  ruffles  at  the  fact  that  his 
American  followers  are  not  at  his  back,  with 
pitchforks  and  clubs,  raging  to  fight  in  the 
best  traditions  of  the  American  Revolution. 
He  has  led  America  a  long  way  to  war.  and 
many  are  willing  enough  to  go.  but  unity  of 
purpose  and  full  agreement  with  the  course 
chosen  for  us  is  not  present,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  Roosevelt  has  not  been  honest, 
open,  nor  fair  with  the  American  people. 


Washington's  Near  Horizons 
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ARTICLE    BY    JACOB    SIMPSON    PAYTON 


Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  am  glad  to  include  therein  an 
article  written  by  Mr.  Jacob  Simpson 
Payton,  who  is  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  Christian  Advocate. 
The  Christian  Advocate  is  the  official 
paper  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  rep- 
resents that  great,  militant  organization. 
Dr.  Pasrton's  articles  are  read  by  millions 
of  people  each  week,  and  his  views  con- 
cerning national  events  that  center  in 
and  around  Washington  are  respected  by 
all  who  read  them  and  accepted  by  many 
who  read  them. 

[From  the  Christian  Advocate  1 

WASHINGTON  OBSEBVATIONS WASHINGTON'S 

NEAB    HORIZONS 

One  cannot  see  far  from  Capitol  Hill.  Out 
Of  the  north  the  towering  spires  and  roofs  of 
Washington  march  down  from  the  wooded 
hills.  Eastward  Maryland  offers  but  a  grudg- 
ing glimpse  of  her  historic  countryside.  To 
the  south  the  majestic  Potomac  soon  swings 
out  of  sight.  Westward  the  eye  wanders  to 
sad  Arlington  where  "taps"  has  sounded  many 
times. 

And  yet  from  these  hill -encircled  lowlands 
this  Impersonal  thing,  called  the  Govern- 
ment, Is  stipposed  to  see  all  and  know  all. 
Prom  this  point  of  limited  visibility  the  plight 
of  sharecroppers,  migrant  workers,  Job  hunt- 
ers, and  other  unfortunate  Americans  by  the 
millions  must  somehow  be  seen  and  given 
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sympathetic  consideration.  From  here  also 
the  sleepless  eyes  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice must  range  the  land  for  those  enemies 
of  our  liberties  who  congregate  in  the  hide- 
aways of  great  cities.  From  Washliigton.  at 
the  head  of  tidewater,  the  gimlet-eyed  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  must  detect 
where  the  least  discernible  obJ«»cts  known  to 
governments  may  be  found — the  purses  cf  In- 
dividuals and  corporations. 

Tliese  domestic  problems,  Ir.  varying  size 
and  urgency,  have  always  haunted  the  law- 
makers. To  date  they  have  never  been  too 
big  nor  complex  for  solution.  At  present, 
however,  the  eyestrain  follows  the  attempt  to 
peep  beyond  the  hills  that  rim  Washington 
to  read  the  destiny  of  America  in  far-off 
places — Berchtesgaden.  Rome.  Tokyo.  Singa- 
pore. Vichy,  London.  Sofia.  Moscow. 

.The  Census  Bureau  has  Jiist  announced 
that  the  center  of  America's  population  has 
shifted  from  Linton  to  Washington,  Ind..  30 
miles  distant,  during  the  last  decade.  This 
change  of  direction  southward  Instead  of 
westward,  a  fact  unique  in  our  national  hls- 
torv.  passes  without  comment.  Why?  Amer- 
icans are  absorbed  with  a  larger  question: 
Where  will  the  center  of  the  world  be — its 
military  might,  its  sea  power,  its  commercial 
strength.  Its  commanding  voices,  its  financial 
ascendancy — when  one  of  the  two  mightiest 
forces  ever  engaged  In  conflict  falls  exhausted 
to  Its  knees? 

That  is  why  Washington  stands  on  tiptoe 
and  gazes  anxiously  into  thf  future.  Who 
are  the  lUusioned?  Who  follow  only  beck- 
oning mirages?  Who  see  more  bears  than 
there  really  are?  Who  are  lljtening  to  false 
oracles?  Are  they  the  isolationists  or  the 
interventionists?  If  America  only  knew. 
— Jacob  Simpson  Payton. 
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Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
remarks,  I  desire  to  include  two  timely 
utterances  by  men  whose  broad  human- 
ity and  devoted  service  to  their  fellow 
men  have  endeared  them  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  first  is  a  brief  excerpt  from  a 
speech  on  national  defense  by  Chester  C. 
Davis,  member  of  the  Ad\isory  Commis- 
sion to  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
delivered  before  the  Association  of  Com- 
merce at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  15.  1941. 

Mr.  Davis  said: 

Nearly  two  decades  have  passed  since  the 
long  fight  for  equality  for  agriculture  began. 
I  recall  vividly  the  early  leadership  and  spon- 
sorship which  this  organization  and  the  peo- 
ple of  this  city  and  the  Northwest  provided. 
We  sought  to  establish  the  principle  that  the 
farmer's  Income  was  determined  by  the  rela- 
tion between  his  costs  and  his  prices,  and  that 
he  was  entitled  to  get  and  keep  a  fair  rela- 
tion between  the  two.  That  principle  has 
been  accepted  as  the  law  of  the  United 
States. 

It  has  not  been  easy  or  possible  to  apply 
that  principle  with  uniform  success  In  the 
market  place.  But  current  tendencies  to  re- 
gard it  as  outmoded  and  obsolete  disturb  me. 


The  formulas  may  need  revision,  technolog- 
ical changes  may  need  to  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count, but  the  policy  that  accepts  and  seeks 
to  attain  for  agriculture  a  fair  standard  of 
relationship  with  industrial  wages  and  Indus- 
trial prices  should  not  be  cast  aside  and  need 
not  be  apolc^ized  for.  I  see  altogether  too 
pronounced  a  tendency  to  do  both  In  the 
present  agricultural  picture.  There  Is  no 
equity  and  but  little  foresight  In  a  philoso- 
phy that  accepts  and  Justifies  every  wage  in- 
crease organized  labor  can  wrli\g  out  of  the 
present  crisis,  and  exonerates  Increasing  in- 
dustrial prices  as  necessary  because  of  rising 
costs,  while  denying  the  same  kind  of  ac- 
counting to  the  American  farmer. 

We  have  many  and  difficult  adjustments 
ahead  of  us.  The  defense  program  means 
that  we  shall  have  unequal  pressures  on  dif- 
ferent markets.  Some  farm  supplies  may  be 
difficult  to  obtain.  Costs  may  rise  and  many 
farm  prices  vvill  continue  to  reflect  the  loss  of 
foreign  markets.  The  principle  of  fair  parity 
in  farm  income  and  farm  outgo  must  be 
maintained — if  for  no  other  reason  than  be- 
cause the  farm  plant  must  remain  healthy 
and  solvent  for  national  defense  Itseif. 

Tne  second  is  an  arresting  comment 
from  the  trenchant  pen  of  Edward  A. 
O'Neal,  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  the  Farm  Bureau,  appearing 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  Nation's  Agri- 
culture. 

President  O'Neal  admonishes: 

If  the  Farm  Bureau,  in  all  of  its  history, 
ever  faced  a  period  in  which  action  was 
needed,  that  time  Is  now.  Unless  the  farmer 
does  get  Into  action,  and  soon,  he  will  become 
the  forgotten  man  of  this  critical  period  In 
our  national  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  citizen  must 
make  sacrifices  in  the  national  Interest  dur- 
ing this  period.  But,  in  fact,  what  do  we  find? 
Policies  are  being  followed  which  wiU  permit 
labor  and  Industry  to  make  more,  rather  than 
less,  out  of  the  national  emergency. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  keep  the  price  of 
steel  and  other  essential  commodities  from 
running  away,  but  recently  the  steel  workers 
have  won  an  increase  of  80  cents  a  day  In 
wages,  the  coal  diggers  are  to  get  a  dollar  a  day 
more,  and  Innumerable  pay  Increases  In  many 
lines  have  taken  place.  Just  as  surely  as  day 
follows  night,  the  cost  of  everything  the 
farmer  buys  is  going  to  go  up.  His  labor  costs 
have  already  gone  up,  and  serious  farm-labor 
shortages  have  already  begun  to  develop.  His 
taxes  will  go  up  and  up.  These  things  hap- 
pen with  creeping  Insidiousness.  and  before 
he  knows  It  the  farmer  Is  out  on  a  limb  and 
in  Imminent  danger  of  having  the  limb  cut  off. 
Let  me  quote  a  few  statements  made  by 
that  distinguished  friend  of  agriculture. 
Senator  RtresixL.  of  Georgia,  during  the  de- 
bate recently  on  the  agricultural  appropria- 
tions bUl.    Among  other  things,  he  said: 

"The  farmer  should  not  be  the  only  sacri- 
ficial offering.  He  has  not  yet  had  a  single 
cost-plus-fixed-fee  contract.  It  has  not  been 
necessary  to  repeal  any  limitation  on  his 
profits,  for  the  producers  of  many  commodi- 
ties are  selling  below  the  cost  of  production. 
He  has  no  farm  board  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  Labor  Relations  Board  to  protect  him 
against  speculators,  urifair  trade  practices, 
and  decreasing  Income.  He  has  never  gone 
on  strike  in  an  attempt  to  starve  the  con- 
sumer into  higher  prices.  He  has  no  floor 
under  his  wages  nor  celling  over  his  hours, 
but  m  the  nature  of  things  tolls  unremit- 
tingly from  daybreak  until  setting  sun. 

"He  pays  his  share  of  the  cost  of  legisla- 
tion to  afford  security  to  other  groups  with- 
out enjoying  that  security.  He  has  received 
the  lowest  income  and  enjoyed  fewer  of  the 
benefits  and  blessings  of  modem-day  clvUi- 
zation  than  any  other  group  in  the  United 
States.  Despite  this,  he  is  still  the  bulwark 
of  the  Nation  and  is  impervious  to  the  sub- 
versive Influences  which  cause  trouble  and 
confusion  In  some  other  groups." 


The  farmer  was  and  is  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency. Stored  up  against  the  day  of  need 
are  mountainous  stock  piles  of  every  farm 
commodity,  available  In  nearly  all  cases  at 
prices  that  represent  only  about  75  percent 
of  fair  exchange  value— the  parity  promised 
to  farmers  for  so  long.  Because  he  had 
always  practiced  a  philosophy  of  abundance, 
food  and  fiber,  th»  sinews  of  war.  are  on 
hand  in  enormous  volume. 

Where  is  the  industrial  counterpart  of 
agriculture's  stockpile  which  at  last  harvest 
time  held  23.000.000  bales  of  cotton,  more 
than  a  billion  bushels  of  wheat,  more  than 
three  billion  bushels  of  corn,  countless  tons 
of  lard,  pork,  dairy  products?  Industrial 
leaders  assured  us  last  year  that  there  would 
t>e  plenty  of  steel,  aluminum  and  other 
essentials.  Even  though  Industry  made' 
frantic  attempU  to  Increase  production, 
shortages  did  develop  and  priorities  have 
been  Imposed  In  order  to  keep  the  defense 
effort  from  breakltig  down  completely. 

We  were  told  that  the  labor  situation  was 
well  in  hand.  Labor  has  Its  wages-and -hours 
law  and  its  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  keep  order  on  the  labor  front.  As  the 
emergency  became  more  critical,  we  were 
told  that  production  of  material  for  Great 
Britain  and  for  our  own  defense  is  vital  to 
our  national  interest;  but  in  spite  of  that, 
industrial  strikes  have  been  allowed  to  go 
on.  some  of  them  for  months.  In  plants  that 
were  engaged  In  34 -hour-day  efforts  to  pro- 
duce Implements  of  war  and  defense. 

During  all  of  the  confusion,  agriculture 
was  ready,  and  was  taken  for  granted.  It 
has  received  little  consideration,  and  lt« 
spokesmen  were  relegated  to  the  background 
of  the  Inner  national  councils,  while  con- 
sumer representatives  were  moved  up  to  the 
front  row. 

Considering  assurances  given  industry  and 
labor,  could  not  we  fairly  expect  that  farmers 
would  be  assured  of  prices  based  on  fair 
exchange  values?  Parity  will  penalize  no 
consumer  because  it  is  simply  fair-exchange 
value. 

But  price  goals  have  been  announced  on 
some  farm  commodities,  and  these  prices  are 
not  tied  to  parity.  Farmers  are  willing  to 
feed  the  hungry  In  the  democracies,  if  neces- 
sary, but  in  increasing  their  efforts  they 
expect  to  receive  the  same  considerations 
that  other  groups  are  getting. 

Many  farmers  consider  the  modifications  of 
the  farm  program  already  announced  to  be 
an  outright  Invitation  to  abandon  their  corn, 
adjustment  program.    Furthermore.  Govern- 
ment-owned corn  win  be  offered  for  sale  to 
hold  the  price  at  approximately  75  percent  of 
parity.    The  announced  hog  price  is  nearly  a 
dollar    under    parity    price.      Farmers     were 
amazed  and  confused.    It  was  hard  to  under- 
stand why  the  administration,  after  8  years 
of  trying  to  raise  prices  to  parity,  should  ap- 
parently reverse  Itself  and  attempt  to  keep 
some  prices  from  reaching  the  parity  goal. 
If  additional  supplies  are  needed,  why   not 
simply    gear    up    our    national    program    to 
greater    capacity,     and     assure     farmers     of 
parity  prices.  Instead  of  encouraging  farm- 
ers to  increase  production  Indiscriminately? 
The  only  way  out  for  the  farmer  Is  to  take 
the   battle   to   Congress.     Bills   to   give   the 
farmer  parity  are  awaiting  action  by  House 
and  Senate.    It  U  now  or  never  for  the  farmer. 
I  pledge  you  here  and  now  that  the  Ameri- 
can  Farm    Bureau   Federation    will   demand 
of  the  President  and  Congress,  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  a  definite  legislative  tction 
to  give  the  American  farmer  full  parity  at 
this  session  of  Congress.     You  are  the  ones 
who  elect  yotir  Congressmen  and  Senators, 
and  you  are  the  ones  who  must  tell  them  what 
you  want.    Let  every  farmer  who  can  hold  a 
lead  pencil  write  to  the  men  who  represent 
him  in  Washington  and  ask  them  when  they 
are  going  to  redeem  their  pledge  of  parity  to 
the    farmer.     They    are    in    Washington    to 
serve  you  in  this  emergency.    They  wiU  re- 
spond If  you  wUl  do  your  duty.    We  mvt^ 
have  action  now. 
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ARTICLB  PROM  THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recoro,  I 
Include  the  following  article  from  the 
Sugar  Bulletin  of  April  1,  1941: 

lFrom~the  Sugar  Bulletin.  New  Orleans,  La.. 
AprU  1.  19411 

WA*   KZFERIEMCZ  AND  ST7GAS 

(By  C.  J.  Bcurg) 

We  are  pa«8ing  through  a  hlstory-malcing 
period.  The  value  of  the  continental  sugar 
Industry  to  the  conaumers  at  the  United 
States  ia  being  demonstrated  again.  The 
first  World  War  proved  to  the  American  peo- 
ple the  importance  of  hiivlng  a  con£tant  sup- 
ply of  sugar  at  home  and  available.  It  was 
only  after  the  war.  when  domestic  supplies  of 
sugar  had  become  exhausted,  that  foreign 
producers  enjoyed  a  proliteering  period  which 
coat  the  American  consumer  upward  of  25 
cents  a  pound  for  sugar. 

If  the  first  World  War  taught  a  lesson  in 
regard  to  sugar,  it  was  xlMt  continental  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  the  last  analysis  becomes 
the  mosf  effective  safegtiard  of  adequate  sup- 
plies at  reasonable  prices  wlilch  the  consumers 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States  should  have  at 
all  times.  Every  nation  in  the  world  has 
80\]ght  to  make  itself  sclf-sufflcient  In  sugar 
since  1018,  excepting  the  United  States,  where 
there  has  been  only  a  restricted  partial  at- 
tempt at  self-sufficiency. 

P3r  years  the  American  Sugar  League  has 
ecunded  the  warning  that  the  voice  of  experi- 
ence should  be  heeded  by  the  United  States 
Government  and  that  American  farmers 
should  be  permitted  to  produce  more  sugar, 
as  a  cash  crop  for  themselves  and  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  constimer  in  supply  and  In 
--price.  Even  some  of  our  friends  have  at 
times  felt  that  the  matter  was  being  over- 
emphasised, based  upon  that  "It  can't  happen 
here"  feeling  which  has  existed  with  regard 
to  national  defense  as  well  as  with  regard  to 
sugar  supplies.  But  gradtially  the  restric- 
tions of  war  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are 
bringing  about  the  emergency  about  which 
we  have  warned  so  many  times. 

The  price  of  sugar  baa  risen  progressively 
in  the  past  few  months.  The  increase  In 
price  has  not  yet  reached  the  levels  which 
can  honestly  be  termed  abnormal  or  exces- 
sive. True  enough,  there  have  been  Increases 
from  the  low  levels  of  1040,  when  several 
national  records  were  established  on  sugar 
prices — raw  refined,  and  retail.  There  has 
been  a  restoration  of  prices  toward  normal 
levels  for  raw  sugar  and  refined  sugar,  and 
■o  far  the  retail  pricea  of  sugar  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  continues  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  and  acceptable  to  the  house- 
wife. 

Getting  right  down  to  the  bare  facts,  every- 
one who  Is  Informed  on  the  sugar  market 
knows  that  the  recent  increases  in  prices  on 
raw  and  refined  sugar  have  been  brought 
•bout  almost  exclusively  by  corresponding 
increases  In  the  rates  of  ocean  freight  and 
Insurance,  and  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
eaiflo  Teasels.    In  the  cue  of  the  PhiUpplnes. 


there  is  the  prospect  of  no  facilltlrs  for 
transporting  sugar  across  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
What  is  stabilizing  the  United  States  sugar 
market  and  keeping  it  from  nmnlng  away? 
It  is  the  existence  of  supplies  of  sugar  ^?lthin 
the  United  States,  sufficient  to  meet  ordinary 
emergencies  until  the  1941  new-crop  nugars 
become  available.  It  is  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  which  is  the  protective  insurance 
policy. 

One  buys  fire  insurance  year  in  and  year 
out,  even  though  no  fire  occurs.  Often  when 
the  fire-insurance  premitun  becomes  due, 
the  insured  hesitates  to  pay  the  preralvun. 
It  seems  so  unnecessary  because  there  has 
been  no  loss  by  fire.  But  good  common  sense 
and  business  Judgment  establish  the  value 
of  fire  insxirance  on  the  basis  of  the  law  of 
averages.  The  same  reasoning  is  applicable 
to  any  nation  protecting  itself  agal}ist  a 
shortage  of  essential  foods,  both  in  tho  vol- 
ume of  supply  and  in  the  price  of  the  food. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  any  elaboration  of 
this  discussion,  as  the  facts  are  clear  and 
the  conclusions  inescapable  with  respect  to 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  doraestlc 
sugar  industry  within  the  United  State*. 
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EDITORIAL  BY  DR.  J.  W.  AIRD 


Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  including  an  editorial  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  J.  W.  Aird  and  published  in 
the  Utah  Valley  News,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished at  Provo.  Utah. 

For  a  number  of  years  Dr.  Aircl  has 
been  one  of  the  outstanding  physicians 
and  surgeons  in  the  State  of  Utah,  but, 
notwithstanding  his  busy  life  in— his 
chosen  profession,  he  has  written  a  num- 
ber of  forward  and  thoughtful  articles  on 
our  economic  problems. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(By  Dr.  J.  W.  Aird) 

There  are  two  things  that  are  uppermost  In 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  civilized  world 
today,  namely,  freedom  and  security. 

There  is  tmlimited  talk  and  much  concern 
about  our  freedom,  but  comparatively  little 
la  said  about  our  sectirlty.  The  reason  for 
this,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
us  sense  that  there  is  a  real  threat  to  our 
liberty,  whUe  it  is  the  minority  who  sense 
that  there  is  a  threat  to  our  security. 

The  fact,  however,  is  that  as  social  and 
economical  conditions  exist  today  there  Is  no 
security  for  any  of  us,  even  the  moat  wealthy. 
Therefore  our  great  concern  should  be  to  ar- 
range for  our  security.  If  people  become  de- 
pendent, they  automatically  lose  their  free- 
dom. Our  craving  for  security  is  much 
stronger  than  our  craving  for  freedom.  The 
reason  why  dictators  flourish  and  attain 
power  '-.  that  they  offer  security.  People  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  freedom  for  stKiurity 
with  the  hope  that  sooner  or  later  they  will 
regain  their  freedom.  This  has  been  demon- 
ttrated  very  recently  In  France. 


Our  Constitution  is  supposed  to  guarantee 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
but,  as  I  view  it.  it  is  very  evident  that  we 
cannot  guarantee  llljerty  unless  we  guarantee 
security,  as  liberty  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
security.  Therefore  ovu:  Constitution  should 
guarantee  security  as  well  as  life,  lilierty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  names  of  the  statesmen  or  leaders  who 
can  secure  freedom,  together  with  social  and 
economical  security  to  the  human  race,  will 
go  down  in  history  for  unknown  ages  to  come. 
The  world  as  we  see  it  today — half  slave  and 
half  free — cannot  long  endure.  The  world  has 
become  too  small  for  that.  Social  and  eco- 
nomic intercourse  between  nations,  together 
with  our  dependence  upon  each  other  for  a 
normal  and  decent  existence,  calls  for  a  slmi- 
la.-  order  the  world  over.  Therefore,  either 
slavery  or  freedom  must  prevail.  My  Judg- 
ment Is  that  It  will  not  he  slavery,  providing 
the  free  nations  will,  in  the  meantime,  estab- 
lish economic  and  social  security  for  their 
citizens. 

The  fact  that  the  desire  for  security  is  great- 
er than  the  desire  for  freedom  should  give 
us  our  cue.  as  it  were,  to  at  once  arrange 
for  security,  so  that  we  may  maintain  our 
democratic  form  of  government  and  freedom. 
In  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  March  20,  and 
again  on  March  29.  1941,  there  appeared  two 
splendid  articles  written  by  Dorothy  Thomp- 
son, dealing  with  this  subject.  I  hope  they 
were  read  by  millions  of  people. 

Miss  Thompson,  and  in  fact  the  whole 
world — thinking  world — realize  that  a  new 
order  must  be  established.  The  new  social 
and  economic  order  she  is  looking  forviard  to, 
can  only  be  one  of  two  types.  It  must  be 
either  the  one  she  refers  to  as  "the  one  we 
have  already  mentally  rejected" — the  one  the 
dictators  are  now  fighting  for — or  it  must  he 
one  similar  to  the  one  I  have  envisioned.  No 
doubt  Miss  Thompson  Yas  envisioned  a  simi- 
lar order. 

The  new  order  I  have  envisioned  is  one  that 
retains  our  democratic  form  of  government 
and  freedom,  coupled  with  seme  technique  of 
government  that  will  insure  social  and  eco- 
nomic security  to  each  and  every  citizen.  The 
security  must  be  one  that  Insures  a  decent 
living  to  all.  We  already  have  democracy  and 
freedom.  It  remains  lor  us  to  supply  the 
security.  If  that  were  supplied  there  would 
be  no  citizen  but  that  would  fight  to  the  bit- 
ter end  to  preserve  it. 

Such  an  order  we  have  not,  so  far,  mentally 
rejected;  nor  must  we  reject  it  either  mentally 
or  in  fact;  for  if  we  do  there  is  nothing  left 
for  us  but  dictatorship,  which  can  mean  noth- 
liig  but  depriving  us  of  our  freedcan  and  sub- 
jecting us  to  slavery  with  all  Its  attending 
misery  for  some  years  to  come. 

It  is  a  splendid  feeling  to  know  that  force 
cannot  govern  our  thoughts  and  reasoning 
powers,  even  though  it  may  govern  our  ac- 
tions fcM-  a  time. 

Surely  all  thinking  people  recognize  that  a 
new  order  is  in  the  making  and  that  it  mvist 
come.  If  this  be  true,  why  do  we  not  set 
about  to  see  that  this  new  order  is  one  that 
will  retain  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment and  freedom,  coupled  with  some  tech- 
nique of  government  that  will  insure  eco- 
nomic and  social  security  to  all?  This  can 
be  done  by  the  adoption  of  some  such  plan 
as  outlined  in  a  booklet  entitled  "A  Plan  To 
End  Widespread  Unemployment  and  To  Care 
for  the  Unemployed  and  Unemployables."  I 
postulate  that  our  present  Security  Act  falls 
far  short  of  accomplishing  the  desired  end. 

However,  I  think  the  reasons  are  as  Miss 
Thompson  has  so  well  stated.  She  says,  T 
am  svire  that  the  basis  of  our  fear  is  our 
reluctance  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  a 
change"  (although  we  all  sense  It  Is  approach- 
ing) "and  our  reluctance  to  plan  that  such 
a  change  shall  come  about  by  a  clear-eyed- 
act  of  our  democratic  will,  rather  than 
through  chac«  and  destruction." 
Think  It  over. 
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We  Do  Not  Want  Another  A.  E.  F. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  23.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MILWAUKEE 
SENTINEL 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the^  Milwaukee 
Sentinel: 


(Prom  the  Milwaukee  Sentlnd  of  April  22, 
1941] 

A    "FEELER" SECRETART   S^}iiS^ili   HINTS    AT 

FOREIGN    SERVICE 

Coming  events  cast  their  A.  E.  F.'s  before. 
Secretary  of  War  Stimson  said  before  the 
Senate  committee  Investigating  defense  con- 
tracts : 

"Our  forces  must  be  prepared  for  the  pos- 
sibilities of  war  in  many  and  varied  terrains, 
it  being  quite  uncertain  in  what  part  of 
North,  South,  or  Central  America,  or  even 
possibly  other  regions.  It  ultimately  may  be 
necessary  to  use  them  in  the  defense  of  this 
country  and  its  possessions." 

Note  that  the  Secretary  says  "possibly 
other  regions." 

"Other  regions"  than  "Nor*.h,  South,  or 
Central  America"  means  either  Europe,  Asia, 
or  Africa. 

What  Secretary  Stimson  seems  plainly  to 
hint  at  is  Europe  or  Africa. 

To  send  an  American  Army  to  England  or 
to  the  continent  of  Europe  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  solemn  pledges  made  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  the  American  people  In  the  last 
campaign  that  no  American  foldiers  would 
be  sent  to  fight  on  foreign  fields. 

But  less  than  3  months  after  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  President,  his  Secretary  of  War 
says  that  it  Is  possible  that  our  forces  will  l>e 
sent  overseas. 

This  plainly  Is  against  the  wishes  of  at 
least  90  percent  of  the  American  people. 

The  American  people  gladly  acquiesced  In 
the  administration's  selectee  tct — an  act  by 
which  millions  of  our  young  men  were  to  bfl 
trained  for  1  year  to  be  soldiers. 

They  approved  because  they  believed  the 
word  of  President  Roosevelt  tLat  thia  was  to 
be  a  defense  army — 

That  it  was  to  be  used  only  to  defend  the 
United  States  and  its  territories  against  ag- 
gression— 

That  it  was  an  army  for  Ataerlca  and  not 
to  be  used  in  foreign  wars  not  of  our  fo- 
menting. 

But  this  promise  apparently  is  to  go  Into 
the  same  wastebasket  that  already  contains 
mounds  of  the  administrations'  promises 
made  to  the  American  people  in  1932,  1936, 
and  1940. 

It  is  true  that  "circtimstances  alter  cases." 
But  nothing  has  occurred  between  November 
1940,  and  April  1941,  that  would  cause  us  to 
send  an  army  to  Europe  or  to  Africa. 

It  would  merely  add  to  the  slaughter  over 
there  and  would  in  no  way  knaterially  help 
England. 

Secretary  Stimson  put  out  a  "feeler." 
That  "feeler"  may  develop  Into  a  fact. 
That  fact  will  be  the  sending  of  hundreds 
of  thousands,  maybe  millions,  of  American 
soldiers  to  graves  in  Europe  or  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea. 


England  has  repeatedly  said  that  she  does 
not  need  more  manpower. 

We  are  aiding  her  in  her  fight  against  Hit- 
lers" hordes  in  a  rational  way. 

To  send  an  army  abroad,  therefore,  would 
be  worse  than  a  blunder — it  would  be  a 
crime — a  crime  against  our  sons  and  brothers 
and  their  mothers. 


War  Veterans'  Hospital  at  Aspinwall,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  23.  1941 


Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  per- 
mission and  the  consent  of  the  House  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  with 
reference  to  the  War  Veterans'  Hospital 
at  Aspinwall.  Pa. 

Accompanied  by  John  T."Walsh.  former 
inspector  general  of  the  V.  F.  W.  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  McKeesport,  Pa.; 
Myrtle  Byers,  past  commander  of  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs.  Marie  Cothery.  past  com- 
mander of  the  ladies'  auxiliary;  Corp. 
Carl  A.  Everett.  V.  F.  W.  Post  No.  514, 
McKeesport,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Kane,  officer  of  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  V.  F.  W.,  McKees- 
port, Pa.;  Gerald  Firth,  president  of  the 
Pirth-Stirling  Steel  Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa.; 
and  Howard  McDevitt,  past  commander 
of  the  V.  P.  W.,  McKeesport,  Pa.;  I  toured 
the  War  Veterans'  Hospital  on  Friday, 
April  11, 1941.  I  am  now  firmly  convinced 
that  no  undertaking  of  the  United  States 
Government  deserves  more  commenda- 
tion than  the  construction  of  this  splen- 
did institution  at  Aspinwall,  Pa. 

The  first  impression  one  gets  is  that 
they  have  highly  competent  administra- 
tive leadership  in  the  persons  of   Dr. 
Robert  C.  Cook,  hospital  manager;  Dr. 
K.  A.  Carroll,  head  of  the  medical  staff; 
assisted  by  Dr.  Miller  and  a  group  of 
splendid  and  cooperative  physicians  and 
medical  men,  all  distinguished  physicians 
who  served  in  the  last  World  War  and 
who  know  the  problems  of  the  veterans. 
This  is  one  of  the  prime  requisites  of  any 
successful  administration,  and  it  Is  quite 
evident  after  discussing  the  affairs  of  the 
hospital  with  these  distinguished  leaders. 
I  was  extremely  impressed  with  the 
cleanliness  of  the  hospital.    After  travel- 
ing from  one  building  to  another  and 
through  every  subway  and  passageway,  I 
found  the  hospital  to  be  spotless.    The 
employees  are  efficient  and  very  cordial, 
and  I  discovered  that  all  foods,  especially 
the  meats,  to  be  of  the  highest  grade  and 
character    that    could    be    purchased. 
Everything  was  kept  in  a  most  sanitary 
condition.    They  have  a  splendidly  man- 
aged and  conducted  bakery,  expert  die- 
ticians, and  every  convenience  required 
in  any  hospital  to  give  to  the  inmates  and 
the  veterans  of  the  last  World  War  all 
necessary  services,  which  Congress  by  the 
act  of  1925  and  subsequent  amendments 
thereto  intended  to  give  to  the  veterans. 


Last,  but  not  least,  I  interviewed  dozens 
of  veterans,  many  of  whom  are  suffering 
from  severe  injuries,  wounds,  and  gases 
of  the  last  World  War.  In  the  spirit  of 
humanity,  they  admit  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  attempting  to  make 
life  pleasant  and  less  burdensome  for 
them,  and  that  it  is  actually  trying  to  re- 
habilitate them  so  that  they  can  go  out 
into  a  very  competitive  world  at  least  in 
an  Improved  physical  condition. 

Above  all.  the  veterans,  in  my  brief 
interview,  had  nothing  but  praise  for 
both  Dr.  Robert  C.  Cook  and  Dr.  K.  A. 
Carroll  for  the  splendid  human  treat- 
ment accorded  them.  The  World  War 
Veterans'  Administration  must  be  com- 
plimented for  the  leadership  chosen  to 
conduct  with  humanity  and  efficiency 
this  splendid  institution. 

From  the  records  at  this  hospital  as  of 
April  1.  1941,  there  were  760  inmates, 
though  the  capacity  of  the  hospital  is  in 
excess  of  1,000.  It  is  my  earnest  wish 
that  every  Member  of  Congress,  at  some 
time  or  other,  visit  the  veterans'  hosp.tal 
in  Aspinwall.  Pa.,  or  any  other  veterans' 
hospital  similarly  conducted.  I  am  cer- 
tain each  Congressman  will  be  seriously 
impressed  with  the  Government's  tre- 
mendous task  and  the  splendid  manner  in 
which  it  is  attempting  to  rehabilitate  the 
war  veterans  through  highly  efficient 
personnel  and  in  maintaining  a  thor- 
oughly equipped  modem  Institution. 

The  hospital  in  Aspinwall,  Pa.,  is  a 
monument  to  the  World  War  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  I  know  of  no  private 
hospital  anywhere  in  this  land  that  can 
excel  the  veterans'  hospital  in  Aspinwall, 
Pa. 


Will  Rogers  Warned  Against  InTolTcment 
in  Europe's  Af  airs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  22.  1941 


QUOTATION   FROM   SAYINGS   OF  THE 
LATE  WILL  ROGERS 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  a  few  words  of  wisdom 
from  a  collection  of  quotations  of  the 
late  Will  Rogers: 

Europe  tells  us  they  want  our  moral  leader- 
ship and  moral  responsibility  and  tells  us 
we're  so  big.  and  so  strong,  and  so  wonderful, 
and  so  marvelous.  But  they're  the  same  follcs 
that  call  us  Uncle  Shylock  and  money  grab- 
bers and  blatant  and  Ill-mannered,  and  all 
the  time  talkin*  about  how  we  won  the  war. 
I  don't  see  how  them  two  idpas  work  out 
together.  I  think  we  should  be  sympathetic 
toward  European  nations  and  all  that,  but  we 
don't  have  to  marry  Europe.  And  when  the 
country  finds  itself  married  to  Europe  there 
ain't  none  of  this  divorce  in  Reno  by  neon. 
Say,  listen,  you're  tied  up  and  goln'  to  find  it 
hard  to  break  locee.  And  then  they'd  sue  us 
for  nonsupport. 
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Aatbony  Poacher 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A  HALLECK 

or   UTDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATTVEa 


Wednesday,  April  23.  1941 


Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  membership  of 
this  body  to  the  fact  that  on  July  22  of 
this  year  the  people  of  Indiana,  and 
especially  those  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
will  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one 
who  is  entitled  to  recognition  for  what 
he  did  for  the  advancement  of  religion 
and  education  among  the  pioneers  who 
developed  the  Indiana  Northwest  Terri- 
tory.   That  man  was  Anthony  Foucher. 

Anthony  Poucher  was  born  at  what  is 
now  the  city  of  La  Payette,  in  the  State  of 
Indiana,  on  July  22.  1741.  and  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  white  child  bom  in 
that  territory,  of  which  history  has  rec- 
ord, who  later  entered  the  sacred  min- 
istry. He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
at  Quebec.  Canada,  on  October  22,  1774, 
and  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  his 
life  state  that  he  had  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  American-bom  person  to 
be  so  ordained  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 
In  this  connection  a  letter  received  from 
Msgr.  Paul  Bemler,  chancelor  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Queb<%  to  the  La  Fayette 
Deanery  Union  of  Holy  Name  Societies, 
at  La  Payette,  Ind.,  will  be  of  interest. 
Following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  as  trans- 
lated from  the  French: 

Bishop  or  Qttzbxc. 

Tiw  Chanceloi. 
Quebec.  Sovember  25,  1940. 
La  PATnrs  Distuct  Dkanebt, 

The  United  Holy  Name  Society. 

La  Fayette,  Ind. 

Re\'ekknd  Fathex:  I  am  very  happy  to  give 
a  reply  to  the  letter  which  you  addressed, 
on  November  20.  to  His  Eminence  the  Cardi- 
nal Archbishop  of  Quebec. 

According  to  our  registers  of  ordination, 
the  Abb^  Anthony  Foucher  (or  Foucb^)  was 
bom  "at  the  Post  of  the  Weas  in  the  land  of 
the  nUnols."  July  22,  1741.  ol  the  lejltlmate 
marriage  of  John  Baptist  Fouch^  and  Mary 
Louise  Lefebvre. 

He  received  tonsure  In  the  Chapel  or 
Church  of  the  Seminary  of  Quebec  on  the 
Ember  Saturday  before  Trinity  Sunday.  June 
2,  1773,  and  received  tlie  four  minor  orders 
•t  the  same  time. 

He  was  promoted  to  the  subdeaconate 
October  34.  1773.  to  the  deaconate  May  17, 
1774.  and  finally  to  the  priesthood  October 
30.  1774. 

I  believe  that  you  are  not  Interested  In 
anything  besides  the  possession  of  an 
authentic  copy  of  these  different  acts  of 
ordination,  all  of  which  are  signed  with  the 
hand  of  Msgr.  John  Oliver  Brtand.  bishop 
of  Quebec.     These  you  will  find  enclosed. 

Msgr.  Cyprian  Tanguay.  In  his  General  Re- 
port of  the  Canadian  Clergy  (Montreal,  E. 
Senecal  A  Son,  1893 ).  mentions  the  following: 

"Foucher.  Anthony,  bom  at  the  Post  of  the 
W^,  State  of  Illinois,  July  22,  1741.  son  of 
John  Baptist  Foucher  and  Mary  Louise 
Lefebvre:  ordained  October  30.  1774;  1778. 
evai  of  St.  Henry  of  Mascouche:  1795.  of 
St.  Anne  of  Pocatlire:  1806.  of  Lachenale: 
he  died  at  Lachenale.  June  1,  1812.  at  the 
age  of  71  years,  and  was  burled  at  St.  Henry 


of   Mascouche    on    the    third   of    the   same 
month." 

I  cannot  at  present  verify  In  the  archives 
everything  recorded  by  Monsignor  Tanguay. 
But  If  the  matter  Interests  you  I  could  make 
the  desired  researches. 

Please  believe  In  my  devoted  respects  In 
Our  Saviour. 

PAtn,   Bernier.   Pretre. 
(Msgr.)  Pattl  Bernier, 
Chancelor  of  the  Archbishopric  of 

Quel>ec. 

As  a  tribute  to  this  early  native,  the 
members  of  the  La  Fayette  Deanery 
Union  of  Holy  Name  Societies,  I  am  in- 
formed, are  making  plans  to  oljservi;  the 
bicentenary  of  his  birth  with  fitting  cer- 
emony in  the  Purdue  University  field 
house  on  June  29,  1941.  They  also  con- 
template the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
his  memory  in  the  nature  of  a  religious 
foundation  near  the  place  of  his  birth. 
Dignitaries  in  high  administrative  offices 
of  both  State  and  Nation,  as  well  as 
hierarchy,  will  be  invited  as  guests  for 
the  occasion.  It  is  also  suggested  that 
the  clergy  of  the  La  Fayette  deanery 
plans  to  erect  a  tablet  at  Fort  Ouiat&non. 
the  Post  of  the  Weas,  which  was  his  ac- 
tual birthplace. 


Fox  Hantinf  on  Kinj;!  Moantain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

or  soriTH  cabouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  23,  1941 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  HON.  JAMES 
P  RICHARDS,  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  AND 
NEWTON  B.  DRURY 


Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  placing 
in  the  Record  copies  of  correspondence 
between  Hon.  Newton  B.  Drury,  Director, 
National  Park  Service,  and  myself  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  order  prohibit- 
ing fox  hunting  in  the  Kings  Mountain 
Military  National  Park,  York  County, 
S.  C: 

Washington,  D.  C,  AprU  4,  1941. 
Hon.  Nkwtom  B.  Drxjrt, 

Director,  Sational  Park  Service,  D^ipart- 
ment  of  the  Interior,  Washington  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Drxhit:  Following  up  my  personal 
conversation  with  you  and  the  filing  with  you 
on  my  part  of  an  oral  protest  against  an  al- 
leged move  by  officials  of  the  Kings  Mountain 
National  Military  Park.  York  County.  S.  C,  to 
prohibit  fox  hunting  in  that  area,  to  lm}X3und 
any  hounds  found  hunting  there,  and  to  pros- 
ecute the  owners  of  the  hounds  criminally,  I 
submit  this  letter  as  an  additional  protest 
against  such  action  if  same  is  seriously  con- 
templated. 

Now,  having  done  some  fox  hunting  myself, 
knowing  something  of  the  nature  of  the  fox 
hunter,  and  being  a  lover  of  the  old  hound 
dog  as  one  of  our  country's  finest  institu- 
tions. I  am  very  much  concerned  about  this 
report  because,  if  it  is  true,  I  can  readily  see 
that  another  battle  of  Kings  Mountain  is  In 
the  making  and  that,  In  all  probability,  the 
old  battle  would  prove  to  be  a  pink  tea  com- 
pared to  this  one.    The  old  battle  was  fought 


for  liberty,  and  this  one.  too.  would  be  fought, 
as  the  Constitution  says,  for  "life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Mr.  Director,  please  tell  me.  pray,  what 
harm  could  a  red  fox  chase  do  to  the  Kings 
Mountain  Military  Park?  No  guns  are  used 
on  a  fox  hvmt.  no  visitor  to  the  park  would 
be  hurt  or  disturbed,  no  vegetation  would  be 
destroyed,  not  even  a  flower;  the  red  fcx  does 
not  even  climb  a  tree — he  goes  in  the  ground 
when  hard  pressed. 

The  people  around  Kings  Mountain  are  Im- 
bued with  the  same  love  of  liberty  that  the 
pioneers  believed  In  and  fought  for  during 
the  Revolutionary  period.  The  Battle  of 
Kings  Moxmtain  would  never  have  been  won 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  Sevier. 
Campbell,  Shelby,  Williams,  and  Cleveland 
were  hard-riding,  hard-flghting  huntsmen, 
who,  I  am  Informed  and  believe,  were  fox 
hunters  themselves.  The  love  of  the  chase, 
long  hours  spent  In  the  saddle.  Intimate 
knowledge  of  woods  and  paths  and  the  self- 
reliance  bred  only  in  God's  great  open  spaces 
were  the  main  factors  In  their  being  able 
to  catch  up  with  Ferguson  at  Kings  Moun- 
tain and  destroy  him. 

Now  a  new  generation  has  come  and  the 
bones  of  the  patriots  who  fought  and  died 
at  this  historic  spot  have  long  ago  crumbled 
Into  dust.  That  fight  for  freedom  was  heard 
around  the  world  and  the  citizens  of  the 
Kings  Mountain  area  have  rejoiced  with  us 
that,  at  long  last,  proper  recognition  has  been 
given  by  a  grateful  government  to  the  men 
who  fought  and  died  there  that  liberty  might 
live.  The  old  pines  towering  over  the  land- 
scape there  today,  whose  whisperings  mingle 
with  the  murmurings  of  the  spirits  of  the 
departed,  will  Inform  you.  Mr.  Director.  If  you 
listen,  that  the  warrior  dead  always  welcome 
the  music  of  the  hounds  echoing  up  the 
mountain  side. 

For  generations  many  people  In  this  area 
have  been  fox  hunters.  I  don't  know  whether 
you  know  much  about  fox  hunting,  but.  If 
you  have  never  heard  a  pack  of  dogs  In  full 
cry  behind  the  fox,  you  still  have  something 
to  live  for.  I  heard  the  great  military  band 
that  played  at  Kings  Mountain  when  that 
park  was  dedicated  by  President  Hoover,  I 
heard  there  a  splendid  string  band  on  an- 
other celebrated  occasion,  but  I  venture  to 
say  that  no  note  of  music  was  ever  wafted 
through  the  trees  there  to  excell  in  sweetness 
the  melodious  voices  of  fox  hounds  eagerly 
bent  on  the  chase.  There  Is  something  about 
this  melody  that,  once  it  gets  you.  always 
holds  you  and  no  other  music  can  take  its 
place.  That's  what  makes  the  fox  hunter  a 
good  citizen.  Love  of  good  music,  love  of 
liberty,  love  of  the  chase  and  competition, 
and  love  of  the  trees  and  the  flowers  and  the 
fields  and  all  growing  things,  blended  to- 
gether, usually  go  to  make  up  a  pretty  good 
type  of  humanity.  If  you  ever  have  the 
chance,  take  In  a  fox  hunt;  get  up  early  on 
a  cold,  crisp  morning,  about  2  hours  before 
day.  get  a  good  cup  of  coffee,  listen  to  your 
crony  blow  his  fox  horn,  get  on  a  horse  and 
ride  down  the  country  road  looking  up  at 
the  stars,  turn  your  head  and  listen  for  the 
voice  of  old  Thunder  or  Ring  striking  a  trail 
over  the  hill;  you  will  really  know  then  what 
this  country  means  to  you,  because  you  are 
close  to  the  things  that  make  it  great. 

Many  a  fox  chase  has  taken  place  around 
Kings  Mountain  long  before  the  park  was 
established  there.  For  a  hundred  years  or 
more  that  section  has  been  the  habitat  of 
the  red  fox.  to  the  Joy  of  the  hunter  and 
breeder  of  good  hound  dogs.  I  might  say 
that  there  are  two  types  of  fox  In  our  neck 
of  the  woods — red  fox  and  grp.y  fox.  The  two 
do  not  get  along  very  we  1  together  and 
therefore  do  not  breed  well  Ir  the  same  area. 
The  red  fox  usually  selects  h-a  place  of  abode 
and  multiplies  there  yea.-  after  year,  and 
often  he  drives  the  gray  fox  out.  Now  you 
might  ask.  why  do  the  hunters  have  to  run 
foxes  In  the  Kings  Mountain  Military  Park 
Itself,  as  there  are  plenty  of  foxes  in  other 
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sections  of  that  county?  That  is  very  true- 
there  are  gray  foxes  there,  too.  but  the  gray 
fox  does  not  run  ver>'  far.  usually  In  a  1-  or 
2-mlle  radius.  But  the  red  foe— you  Just 
don't  know  how  far  he  Is  going  to  run — 
that's  what  makes  a  red-fox  rac(!  something 
to  remember.  He  sometimes  runs  20  miles 
on  a  dead  stretch,  and.  If  the  do|^  push  him 
too  closely,  he  often  heads  for  the  battle- 
ground area  and  one  of  his  old  dens  there. 
Even  the  best  pack  does  not  always  catch 
him.  So  you  can  see.  even  though  the  hunter 
does  not  select  the  Kings  Mountain  area  as 
the  territory  for  his  hunt,  very  often  his  dogs 
follow  the  fox  Into  this  area,  as  they  have 
been  doing  for  decades.  Now.  It  appears  that 
some  military  park  offlcial  Is  go:ng  to  catch 
these  dogs,  or  shoot  them,  and  criminally 
prosecute  the  owner  for  hunting  on  this 
Government  property,  when  the  owner  could 
not  help  It.  Is  It  any  wonder,  then,  that  the 
fox  hunters  are  up  In  arms?  ' 

The   average   fox   hunter   docrn't    care    as 
much  as  most  other  citizens  about  earthly 
luxuries.    As  a  rule,  he  has  no  fine  automo- 
bile and  doesn't  care  much  about  fine  clothes. 
He  doesn't  care  much  about  picture  shows 
and  the  music  of  fine  orchestras.    He  has  not 
so  much  of  the  worldly  goods,  but  his  pack 
of  hound  dogs  and  the  music  that  they  give 
are  the  apple  of  his  eye.     The  average  fox 
hunter  Is  usually  a  good  family  man  and, 
though  he  may  not  admit  it.  he  Is  usually 
dominated  by  his  wife,  except  when  It  comes 
to  his  dogs:  then,  he  asserts  himself.     Now, 
the   wife   doesn't   care   much   aDOUt   hound 
dogs.    They  are  not  pretty  to  look  at  and 
they  He  around  the  house  and  eat  a  good 
bit  of  bread  that  she  thinks  should  go  for 
food  for  the  children.    The  fox  hunter  keeps 
his  counsel,  won't  enter  Into  ar  y  argument 
with  his  wife  about  the  dogs,  but  he  keeps 
them  Just  the  same;  he  believes  in  peace,  but 
not  at  any  priCe.     When  he  g«ts  up  early 
m  the  morning  and  blows  his  horn  and  goes 
out  to  the  chase,  maybe  for  all  day,  he  knows 
he's  going  to  get  a  verbal  lashing  when  he 
gets  home,  but  he  keeps  his  dogs  Just  the 
same.    You  can  see  that  If  a  man  Is  willing 
to  Invite  the  wrath  of  his  wife  by  keeping 
hound  dogs,  he  Is  not  likely  to  sympathize 
much  with  a  governmental  order  calculated 
to  deprive  him  of  his  main  pletsure  in  life. 
Now,  I  know  something  abovit  foxes  and 
something  about  dogs.    The  old  hound  dogs 
I  used  to  own  didn't  lay  much  s^ore  by  pedi- 
gree, nor.  so  far  as  I  know,  did  they  belong 
to  any  particular  strain;  sometimes  we  did- 
n't even  know  who  their  pappy  was.  but  they 
were  good  runners  Jtist  the  same  and  had 
something  to  do  with  proving,  to  my  satis- 
faction at  least,  that  heredity  is  not  every- 
thing.   But  in  late  years  two  breeds  of  dogs 
have  come  to  the  front  In  the  Kings  Moun- 
tain community.    One  strain  Is  known  as  the 
July  dog.  and  the  other  Is  the  Walker  dog. 
Men  have  been  known  to  fight  about  the 
relative  merits  of  these  two  strains.     I  am 
not  going  to  get  Involved  In  that,  because  I 
know  that  the  scars  of   an  argument  over 
the  relative  merits  of  hound  dogs  often  re- 
main, and  I  have  too  many  constituents  on 
each  side  of  the  question.     My  old  friend. 
Uncle  Dan  Lattlmore,  of  Hickory  Grove,  says 
the  July  dog  Is  the  best,  but  somehow  or 
other   most   of  the  people   In  York  County 
cling  to  the  Walkers.    My  father  and  uncle 
m  Kershaw  County,  both  fox  hunters  for  50 
years  now,  like  the  Walkers  but  don't  go  In 
for  strains  much;  they  Jtist  believe  In  hound 
dogs  of  any  kind  If  they  can  run  and  carry 
a  sweet  tongue.    My  friends.  Solicitor  W.  O. 
Flnley  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Douglas,  of  York,  seem 
to  be  leaders  of  the  Walker-doj;  band  wagon 
In  York  County.    In  fact,  they  had  one  old 
prize  hound  dog — confidentially.  I  never  saw 
him  run  and  doubt  If  he  was  any  good— that 
won  several  medals  In  national  competition 
and  Is  the  grandpappy  or  great-grandpappy 
of  a  good  part  of  the  Walker  dogs  within 
miles  of  Kings  Mountain.    Now,  the  Walker 


dog  Is  pretty  good  at  running  red  foxes. 
They  pack  close  together,  and  they  stick  on 
a  long  race,  and  they  love  to  run  around 
Kings  Mountain.  If  the  proposed  order  stop- 
ping fox  huntlr^  goes  Into  effect,  what  are 
the  hunters  In  that  section  going  to  do? 
Are  they  going  to  kill  their  dogs  because 
they  are  afraid  they  wUl  run  across  the  Kings 
Mountain  area?  Are  they  going  to  keep 
them  shut  up  to  get  fat  and  lazy?  Or  must 
they  dispose  of  them  to  lucky  hunters  In 
other  sections  of  the  country,  where  there 
Is  no  national  park  to  rob  the  fcx  hunter 
of  his  chief  pleasure  in  life?  Or  must  they 
degenerate  Into  Just  rabbit  hunters  because 
a  rabbit  runs  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
where  you  Jump  him? 

I  beseech  you.  therefore.  Mr.  Director,  to 
relieve  the  fox  hunters  of  York  County  from 
this  dread  threat.  When  you  do.  you  strike 
a  lick  for  freedom,  the  fox  hunter,  and  the 
hound  dog  of  America — the  old  red  fox  him- 
self does  not  care  much,  because  he  usually 
gets  away  anyway  to  run  again  another  day. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  determine  that 
this  order  must  go  through,  then  I  can  only 
say  with  Madame  Roland  before  the  guillo- 
tine: "O  Liberty,  Liberty,  how  many  crimes 
are  committed  In  thy  name!" 
Very  sincerely. 

J.  P.  RicHAaos,  M.  C. 

Department  or  the  Interior, 

National  Park  Service. 
Washingtor,  April  14, 1941. 
Hon.  J.  P.  Richards, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Richards:  Referring  to  your 
letter  of  April  4  and  ovir  telephone  conversa- 
tion regarding  the  hunting  of  foxes  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Kings  Mountain  National 
Jililitary  Park,  the  National  Park  Service  cer- 
tainly does  not  want  to  Impose  unreasonable 
restrictions. 

We  have  no  desire  to  penalize  hunters  who. 
after  starting  a  fox  at  a  distance  from  the 
park,  are  led  by  the  course  of  the  fox  to  enter 
the  area.  We  have  requested  our  field  officers 
to  look  Into  the  situation  to  determine  If  Im- 
portant values  of  the  park  might  be  endan- 
gered by  fox  hunting.  We  fully  understand 
that  the  foxes  are  not  killed;  but  we  want  to 
check  the  possibility  as  to  whether  deer  and 
wild  turkeys  might  not  be  discouraged  from 
frequenting  the  area  as  a  result  of  the  fox 
hunting. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  Investigation  can  be 
made  within  a  few  weeks,  and  we  will  com- 
municate with  you  further  when  the  report 
Is  received.  You  may  be  sure  that  we  do  not 
Intend  to  be  unreasonable  or  arbitrary,  and  I 
hope  that  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be 
worked  out. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Newton  B.  Dritrt, 

Director. 


Canada  Will  Build  Ships  for  Us  While  Our 
Facilities  Remain  Idle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBCS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  23,  1941 


Mr.  PnTENGER.  M.'.  Speaker.  I  was 
startled  to  read  in  today's  newspapers  an 
Item  quoting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox 


as  being  In  favor  of  a  program  whereby 
the  United  States  will  have  Canadian 
shipbuilding  companies  build  vessels  in 
that  country  Instead  of  the  United  Slates. 
I  hope  this  report  is  not  correct.  On  the 
Great  Lakes  we  have  idle  yards  and  we 
have  shipbuilding  facilities  which  ought 
to  be  put  to  work.  We  have  unemployed 
people  and  certainly  the  first  duty  of  our 
Government  is  to  make  it  possible  for  Its 
own  citizens  to  be  furnished  with  jobs. 

In  spite  of  this  situation,  Mr.  Knox  Is 
supposed  to  have  said  at  a  press  confer- 
ence that  such  a  program  would  relieve 
our  facilities  and  would  help  secure  more 
vessels  of  a  smaller  type  for  Great 
Britain. 

Specifically,  he  said: 

We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  this  work 
done  In  Canada. 

He  then  commented  upon  the  fact  that 
this  would  solve  the  exchange  problem 
between  Canada  and  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
this  proposed  program  does  not  make 
sense  and  ought  to  have  vigorous  oppo- 
sition from  Congress.  Not  only  has  the 
proposed  decentralization  of  Industry 
become  a  dream.  If  this  announced  policy 
of  the  Navy  is  true:  but  It  becomes  to  my 
mind  a  huge  Joke  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  If  this  Government  is  to 
finance  the  building  of  boats  for  Great 
Britain,  then  we  ought  to  be  able  to  de- 
pend upwn  administration  officials  to 
give  American  workmen  an  opportunity 
to  work  and  American  businessmen  an 
opportunity  to  do  the  work. 

No  Member  of  Congress  has  been  more 
cooperative  than  I  have  been  in  connec- 
tion with  the  national-defense  program. 
My  cooperation,  however,  stops  when  I 
face  this  nonsensical  problem  and  policy. 
I  think  it  time  for  Congress  to  serve 
notice  on  every  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  there  will  be  no  more  appro- 
priations If  money  is  to  be  expended  in 
this  way. 

In  connection  with  funds  which  have 
already  been  appropriated,  I  think  emer- 
gency legislation  should  be  passed  for  the 
protection  of  our  people  against  outra- 
geous and  ludicrous  schemes  which  en- 
tirely ignore  the  fact  that  we  are  build- 
ing primarily  for  national  defense.    We 
do  not  know  what  world  developments 
will  come  or  how  quickly  they  will  come 
which  will  make  national  defense  a  para- 
mount question  in  the  United  States.    We 
do  know  that  one  way  to  prepare  for  na- 
tional defense  is  to  increase  our  ship- 
building facilities  here  at  home  rather 
than  in  some  other  country.   I  think  some 
of  the  legislation  we  have  already  passed, 
and  this  is  in  connection  with  appropri- 
ations, should  be  modified  and  changed  so 
that  a  committee  of  Congress  may  have 
something  to  say  about  how  this  money 
is  to  be  spent.    If  by  chance  the  time 
should  come  when  this   country  faces 
danger,  it  strikes  me  that  I  would  be 
remiss  in  my  duty  now  in  not  pointing 
out  the  fact  that  additional  shipyards  in 
the  United  States  would  be  needed,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  build  them  and  to 
make  use  of  facilities  already  existing. 
I  believe  this  article  in  the  Times-Herald 
for  today  is  worthy  of  the  serious  consid- 
eration of  every  Member  of  Congress.    I 
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do  not  believe  the  time  has  come  for  any 
foreign  government  to  modify  or  shape 
our  national-defense  program  so  that  it 
becomes  of  subordinate  consequence. 

There  is  too  much  talk  In  some  of  the 
departments  about  building  small  boats, 
for  example,  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  not 
enough  action.  Then,  to  add  insult  to  in- 
Jury,  this  suggestion  that  the  Great  Lakes 
have  a  part  in  the  shipbuilding  program 
is  apparently  to  be  disregarded,  and  the 
beats  are  to  be  built  in  Canada. 


Federal  RecUmation  and  Water  Conser- 
▼ation  Proframt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  WOSTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVES 


Thursday.  April  24.  1941 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK. 
OP  NORTH  DAKOTA.  ON  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  INTXRIOR  APPROPRIATION 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RicoRD.  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment I  made  belore  the  House  subcom- 
mittee on  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
appropriation  bill  In  behalf  of  Federal 
reclamation  and  water-conservation  pro- 
grams: 

Mr.  Chalrm&n,  a  year  ago  I  appeared  beXore 
your  committee  to  urge  Inclusion  of  an  ap- 
propriation for  continuance  of  the  Great 
Plains  water-conservation  program  designed 
to  rehabilitate  drought-stricken  areas  In 
North  Dakota  and  other  States.  Today  I  am 
here  to  support  the  estimate  In  the  present 
bUl  of  $3,500,000  recommended  by  the  Budget 
Bureau;  also  to  urge  that  the  amount  be 
Increased  so  that  these  projects  can  be  ad- 
vanced not  only  In  the  Great  Plains  but  that 
the  reclamation  program  be  speeded  up  In 
other  States  to  the  westward,  where  popula- 
tion presrure  Is  severe  due  to  migrations 
(Tom  the  drotight  regions. 

At  the  same  time  more  money  is  necessary 
to  provide  for  investigation  of  water  resources 
In  the  Western  States.  The  Government  is 
committed  to  a  policy  of  irrigation  develop- 
ment, because  this  Is  the  only  way  to  stabi- 
lize these  arid  regions,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  should  have  adequate  funds  for 
surve3rs  so  that  no  money  wUl  be  wasted  and 
every  dollar  may  bring  the  maximum  return. 

A  third  Item  which  concerns  North  Dakota 
Is  the  proposed  appropriation  In  the  pending 
bin  to  bring  Fort  Peck  power  to  our  State. 
It  is  good  news  that  this  work  Is  to  be  started. 
That  power  Is  needed  for  Irrigation  pumping 
from  the  Mtssourl  River  for  the  Btiford- 
Trenton  project,  under  constrtictlon,  and  for 
other  projects  we  hope  to  see  constructed,  so 
that  we  can  utilize  water  that  is  new  wasting 
away  to  the  sea. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Rich),  at  the  hearing  in  February  1940.  in- 
quired how  many  families  would  be  sup- 
ported by  the  projects  proposed  for  North 
Dakota  under  the  Great  Plaina  program.  I 
gave  him  a  preliminary  f\gure  of  83  on  the 
Buford-Trenton  project,  but  I  am  now  In- 
Xormed  I  was  far  too  low.  The  Farm  Security 
Admlniatratlon,  which  i»  cooperating  in  the 


settlement  of  this  project,  estimated  that  the 
13.400  acres  being  put  under  ditches  will  re- 
habUltate  150  famUles  wittUn  the  project  and 
will  stabilize  conditions  for  115  additional 
families  In  the  range  area  nearby. 

When  you  realize  that  these  265  famUles 
to  be  benefited  will  for  the  most  part  be 
taken  off  the  rehef  rolls,  and  that  work  on 
a  permanent  Improvement  for  300  laborers 
for  more  than  3  years  will  be  provided,  you 
get  some  idea  of  the  widespread  benefits  that 
will  follow  this  program.  Compare  the  over- 
all cost  of  the  Buford-Trentcn  project  of 
•1.500,000  with  the  average  drain  per  worker 
in  North  Dakota  on  the  Federal  Treasury 
through  the  Work  Projects  Administration 
and  Its  predecessors  during  the  last  7  years. 
The  amount  has  totaled  from  $5,000  to  $6,000 
for  each  worker  or  head  of  a  family.  The 
cost  for  supporting  265  families  for  7  years 
without  contributing  to  a  permanent  solu- 
tion of  their  problem  is  just  about  equiva- 
lent to  the  total  cost  of  the  Buford-Trenton 
project. 

You  will  note,  of  course,  that  of  the  $1.- 
500.000  to  be  invested  in  the  Buford-Trenton 
project.  $630,000  is  to  be  repaid  by  the  water- 
users  who  will  be  made  self-sustaining.  The 
remainder  of  the  cost  Is  represented  by  con- 
tributions of  W.  P.  A.  labor,  which  otherwise 
would  be  paid  for  work  of  a  less  constructive 
nattire. 

There  Is  no  more  effective  way  by  which 
we  can  combat  the  long-time  effect  of 
drought,  which  continues  despite  the  Im- 
proved climatic  conditions  In  some  parts  ol 
North  Dakota.  For  each  100,000  acres,  to  be 
irrigated  under  this  program,  we  can  re- 
habilitate 1.800  families  who  otherwise  will 
have  to  leave  the  State  and  become  a  bur- 
den on  areas  to  the  westward.  We  can  give 
employment  during  construction  on  i>erma- 
nent  work  for  the  wage  earners  of  an  equal 
number  of  families.  For  every  Irrigated  acre 
in  the  cow  cotintry,  from  which  I  come,  we 
can  stabilize  from  20  to  30  acres  through 
provision  of  winter  feed  for  the  livestock 
industry. 

The  members  of  this  committee  from  the 
Pacific  coast  know  what  it  means  for  fami- 
lies from  the  Great  Plains  to  come  into  their 
communities  destitute  and  seeking  work  or 
a  place  to  settle.  California,  I  am  told,  has 
more  than  40,000  families  from  the  Great 
Plains  country.  Of  these  nearly  2.000  were 
from  North  Dakota.  The  Pacific  Northwest 
received  an  even  larger  number  from  my 
State,  the  records  show. 

North  Dakota  has  10.000  fewer  farms  than 
It  had  in  1929  and  5,000.000  less  acres  in  culti- 
vation. I  need  not  point  out  what  the  loss  in 
buying  power  for  the  manufactxired  products 
of  the  Midwest,  East,  and  South  is  repre- 
sented In  these  figures. 

S  nee  there  are  no  defense  industries  In  my 
area,  the  people  are  dependent  on  agriculture, 
and  permanent  agriculture  in  western  North 
Dakota  Is  dependent  on  irrigation.  This  pro- 
gram must  go  on. 

The  only  Federal  reclamation  project  now 
operating  in  the  State  is  the  part  of  the  lower 
Yellowstone  development  in  McKenzie  County 
of  19.000  acres. 

Under  construction  is  the  Buford-Trenton 
project  of  13,400  acres  in  Williams  County, 
tinder  the  Great  Plains  program,  which  will 
rehabilitate  150  families  within  the  area  and 
stabilize  115  more  in  the  surrounding  range. 
It  will  cost  $1,500,000,  of  which  $630,000  is 
reimbursable  by  water-users  and  the  remain- 
der is  contributed  by  W.  P.  A.  It  will  give 
employment  to  337  workers  for  more  than  3 
years. 

Authorized  Is  the  Bismarck  project  of  4.800 
acres  in  Burleigh  County.  It  is  designed  to 
stabilize  about  90  families.  It  will  cost 
$590,000.  of  which  $250,000  is  reimbursable  by 
water  users.  The  remainder  wUl  be  contrib- 
uted by  W.  P.  A.  through  employment  of  300 
workers  for  2  years. 


The  Department  of  the  Interior  appropria- 
tion bill,  now  before  the  committee,  provides 
for  appropriations  of  $62,800,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1942,  compared  with  a  total  of  $78,614,000 
appropriated  for  1941.  Specific  items  men- 
tioned are: 

For  Investigations.  $500,000,  compared  with 
$625,000  last  year. 

For  water  conservation  and  utility  projects, 
$3,500,000.  the  same  amount  as  provided  last 
year,  compared  with  $5,000,000  in  1940. 

For  Fort  Peck  power  system,  $500,000  to  be- 
gin construction  of  transmission  line  to 
western  North  Dakota. 

There  Is  only  one  issue  raised  concerning 
this  entire  appropriation  of  $3,500,000,  and 
that  issue  is  this:  Help  the  people  in  the  Dust 
Bowl  to  help  themselves.  As  a  matter  of 
bookkeeping,  it  is  good  business,  because 
every  family  that  can  be  connected  with  one 
of  these  irrigation  projects  must  produce  two 
results:  First,  the  Government  will  be  repaid 
their  Investment  from  the  project  itself;  and, 
secondly,  the  family  will  be  removed  from  the 
relief  rolls. 

Suppose  we  reverse  this  proposal  and  do  not 
appropriate  money  for  the  investigation  and 
the  establishment  of  these  irrigation  projects. 
This  would  mean  that  on  the  debit  side  of  the 
ledger  there  would  be  a  large  amount  of  pub- 
lic money  expended  for  the  maintenance  ol 
these  families  with  no  items  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  ledger. 

As  I  recall  it,  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
family  per  year  in  the  Dust  Bowl  is  about  $750. 
On  the  Buford-Trenton  project  alone  with 
150  families  reestablished  meaiis  a  saving  of 
$112,000  annually. 

This  should  be  obviously  apparent  to  any- 
one that  It  is  good  business  to  help  the  people 
to  help  themselves. 


DaTy  Jones'  Locker,  Eh? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  April  24.  1941 


Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  arise 
today  to  have  a  few  words  with  this 
House  regarding  whether  or  not  we 
should  undertake  to  deliver  our  merchan- 
dise to  our  embattled  friends  across  the 
Atlantic  by  convoy.  We  have  called  upon 
American  labor  and  American  manufac- 
turers to  turn  out  vast  armament  pro- 
duction with  the  purpose  to  deliver  it  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  fight  against  the 
new  order  that  has  declared  war  on  de- 
mocracy. That  It  is  a  world  movement 
no  man  can  deny.  Neither  can  it  be  de- 
nied that  its  world-wide  threat  is  daily 
becoming  more  menacing.  We  wonder 
why  the  European  nations  that  could 
have  been  banded  together  to  defeat  Ger- 
many have  each  stood  back  so  Germany 
could  schedule  them  and  bowl  them  over 
one  at  a  time,  and  while  we  are  filled 
with  this  wonder  we  are  according  them 
the  same  accommodation.  Here  we  stand 
with  the  opportunity  of  a  century — the 
opportimity  to  deliver  supplies  while  It  is 
not  yet  too  late — to  deliver  supplies  that 
may  be  used  by  the  forces  that  are  fight- 
ing a  battle  that  we  must  fight  if  these 
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forces  lose,  whether  we  shall  be  brought 
to  fight  it  on  the  battlefield  or  otherwise 
we  have  been  fully  and  prop3rly  warned 
as  to  what  confronts  us  in  the  event  the 
Axis  Powers  win  the  confiict  now  being 
waged  in  Europe.  None  but  the  willfully 
blind  can  fail  to  see  the  truth  written 
across  the  dark  clouds. 

The  news  from  Europe  is  so  bad  today 
we  do  not  like  to  read  it.  but  we  do  not 
change  matters  by  turning  our  head 
away  from  the  news.  The  bloody  march 
continues,  and  we  are  fools  if  we  do  not 
accept  the  fact  that  every  advance  of 
that  march  brings  closer  to  us  that  ruth- 
less menace.  Surely  we  are  by  now  fully 
aware  of  the  spirit  of  the  movement. 
Have  we  not  heard  war  declared  on  de- 
mocracy? Wherever  the  German  lan- 
guage may  be  interpreted,  have  we  not 
heard  the  statement  that  democracy  Is 
outmoded,  unworkable,  and  must  be  dis- 
carded from  the  earth?  Have  we  not 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Axis  Powers  de- 
nouncing us  and  confidently  stating  that 
our  hour  will  come  and  we  shall  be 
spoken  to,  and  not  with  words?  The 
success  of  rolling  mechanical  divisions, 
supported  by  fanatic  and  highly  trained 
soldiers,  has  increased  the  arrogance  of 
that  spirit. 

It  is  true  the  Germans  cannot  win  the 
war  by  merely  v^inning  in  the  Balkans, 
but  the  success  they  are  having  there 
makes  the  already  increasing  danger  to 
us  greater.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  helping 
England  or  of  helping  any.  but  is  a  mat- 
ter of  sane  and  timely  defense  for  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  have  al- 
ready recognized  this  and  have  put  our 
hand  to  the  plow— but  how  firmly?  Does 
Uncle  Sam  mean  business? 

What  are  we  doing?    We  are  turning 
things  inside  out  around  here  at  home. 
We  voted  seven  billions  at  one  swoop- 
seven  billions  dedicated  to  all-out  aid, 
aid  to  the  cause  that  must  not  fail  if  cur 
democracy  is  to  be  kept  secure.    Now  it 
appears  that  the  U-boat  menace  is  sink- 
ing bottoms  faster  than  the  Allies  can  re- 
place them.   Open  shipping  will  not  offer 
any  degree  of  assurance  of  satisfactory 
delivery.    What  about  it?    Davy  Jones' 
locker  is  no  place  for  the  essence  of  the 
sweat,  toil,  sacrifice,  and  results  of  this 
all-out-aid    program    that   we   have   so 
earnestly  set  ourselves  to  carry  out.    Cer- 
tainly America  has  not  snapped  into  it 
to  see  the  fruits  of  its  labor,  sacrifice,  and 
prayer  strewn  along  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  sea.    It  is  but  a  matter  of  simple 
and  plain  logic,  reasoning  from  syllogism 
to  conclusion.    And  the  conclusion  is  In- 
escapable.   We  must  see  that  this  vast 
wealth  of  fighting  stuff,  this  stuff  from 
the  arsenal  of  the  world,  gets  across  the 
North  Atlantic.    Unless  safer  shipments 
are  found,  that  means  convoy— nothing 
less.   It  is  our  natural  job.  and  the  sooner 
we  face  It  the  better  off  we  will  be  in 
this  world.    To  quibble  Is  to  waste  valu- 
able time  and  bring  the  arrogance  of 
the  new  order  nearer  to  our  door.    We 
must  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
Allies  while  they  still  have  the  strength 
to  strike  heavy  blows.    To  do  otherwise 
will  be  too  late.    To  those  who  shout, 
"To  convoy  means  war."  I  want  to  state 


that  if  anything  can  save  us  from  war. 
it  is  quick,  effective  delivery  of  what  we 
have  announced  that  we  have  and  will 
have  to  deliver.    I  thank  you. 


Senator  Wheeler's  Message 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  23,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  an  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune: 

I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune] 

SENATOR    WHEELER'S    MESSAGE 

The  success  which  has  attended  Senator 
Wheelers  speech-making  tour  on  behalf  of 
America  First  is  easily  explained.  He  Is  tell- 
ing his  audiences  something  which  they  have 
been  waltUig  long  to  hear  from  their  public 

men. 

Mr  Wheeler  is  not  anti-British  or  pro- 
Hitler.  As  he  told  his  Detroit  audience,  he 
has  only  admiration  for  the  wholehearted 
patriotism  of  the  British.  He  wishes  that 
American  public  officials  were  equally  de- 
voted to  the  weUare  of  their  Nation  and  their 
people.  If  our  policies  were  as  rationally  re- 
lated to  our  interests  as  British  policies  are 
to  British  interests  our  Government  would 
not  be  rushing  toward  a  war  which  was 
started  without  consulting  us  and  the  aims 
of  which  have  never  been  stated  except  In 
the  vaguest  terms. 

The  success  thus  far  of  the  propaganda  for 
war  can  be  explained  in  large  part  by  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  been 
distracted  by  an  administration  which  for 
8  years  has  been  inventing  and  promoting 
emergencies  and  crises.  The  consequence  of 
all  this  effort  to  frighten  the  American  peo- 
ple has  been  to  shake  their  confidence  In  free 
government.  In  a  free  economy,  and  more 
especially  In  themselves.  They  have  been 
told  so  often  that  they  are  the  miserable  vic- 
tims of  circumstances  beyond  their  control 
that  many  of  them  have  come  to  believe  It. 
Eight  years  of  agitation  against  constitutional 
restraints.  8  years  of  financial  Irresponsibility, 
8  years  of  promoted  unrest,  have  left  their 
mark.  Courage,  confidence,  and  buoyancy 
have  been  replaced  by  timidity  and  dread. 
Ours  is  the  strongest  country  in  the  world 
but  its  affairs  are  being  conducted  as  if  it 
were  weak  and  dependent. 

Divisive  forces  have  been  encouraged  for  the 
sake  of  political  advantage.  In  a  country 
such  as  this.  In  which  only  the  Indians  are 
more  than  a  few  hundred  years  removed  from 
a  foreign  attachment,  the  folly  of  promoting 
hyphenlsm  ought  to  be  manifest.  To  the 
extent  that  it  succeeds  It  can  only  transplant 
to  our  shores  the  age-old  feuds  which  periodi- 
cally rip  Europe  to  pieces.  Yet  in  official 
opinion  today  those  who  climb  into  the  im- 
perial bed  to  bundle  with  Britannia  are  the 
best  Americans.  Such  men  as  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh, who  first  exposed  the  strength  of  the 
German  air  force  and  who  now  demonstrates 
that  America  has  nothing  to  fear  from  any 


nation  or  any  combination  of  nations,  are 
reviled  by  the  bundlers  as  -fifth  columnists" 
and  defeatists. 

This  county  has  been  weakened  also  by  the 
encouragement  which  official  Washington  has 
given  to  the  spread  of  communism  in  this 
country.    The  people  have  seen  the  pictures 
of    rioters    armed    with    baseball    bats    and 
lengths  of  Iron  pipe  which  were  being  used 
to  crack  the  skulls  of  men  who  wished  to 
work    on    armament    orders.    News    of    the 
destruction  of  Intricate  and  costly  machinery 
has    become    commonplace     Public    officials 
have  Accepted  such  inc'.dents  as  if  they  were 
Inevitable.     The   fact   Is  that   these   acts   of 
violence   In   the   armament    Industries   have 
taken  place  because  the  administration  has 
deliberately  encouraged  Communists  to  gain 
control  of  great  armies  of  workmen.     OfBcial 
Washington  and  official  Moscow  have  chosen 
opposite  s'.des  in  the  war.  but  the  Communists 
here  are  now  so  strongly  entrenched  in  the 
labor  movement  and  In  the  Government  that 
our  Government,  even  If  It  had  the  courage 
to  do  so,  could  not  easily  free  American  Itktior 
from  the   control   which  has  been  fastened 
upon  It. 

The  American  people  have  been  waiting 
long  for  a  leadership  which  will  tell  them 
that  their  country  can  be  strong  and  that 
divisive  forces  should  not  be  allowed  to 
weaken  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  betray  It 
Into  war.  Senator  Wheeler,  as  a  spokesman 
for  the  America  First  Committee.  Is  perform- 
ing a  most  useful  service.  Tlie  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  Is  being  greeted  wherever  he 
goes  Is  evidence  that  there  Is  need  in  this 
country  for  a  pro-American  movement  dedi- 
cated to  the  preservation  of  our  peace,  our 
independence,  and  ova  lil)ertles. 


Proposed  Plans  To  HaTe  Canada  Build 
Ships  for  the  United  SUtes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  AprU  24,  1941 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  an  announcement  by  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Knox  of  a  new  plan  in  connection 
with  the  policy  of  aiding  Britain.  As  I 
understand  Secretary  Knox's  statements 
to  the  press,  he  would  have  this  Govern- 
ment order  a  small  type  cf  boat  built  in 
Canadian  shipyards.  This  Government 
would  then  purchase  those  boats  out  of 
money  appropriated  by  Congress,  and 
then,  under  the  lend-lease  bill,  would 
work  out  a  procedure  to  transfer  such 
boats  to  Great  Britain.  I  have  given  some 
thought  to  where  such  developments 
might  lead  us.  In  another  newspaper 
item,  Mr.  Knox  is  quoted  as  saying  the 
British  need  long  range  anti-aircraft 
guns.  This  newspaper  article  by  Infer- 
ence would  indicate  that  probably  this 
country  would  engage  Canadian  factories 
in  the  manufacture  of  such  a  gun  which 
would  in  turn  be  purchased  by  the  United 
Stat3S  and  paid  for  out  of  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress,  and  then,  under  the 
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lend-lease  law,  delivery  would  be  made  to 
Great  Britain.  I  may  not  be  correct  about 
this,  but  there  would  appear  to  be  Just  as 
much  rea£on  for  such  procedure  as  there 
would  be  in  connection  with  the  building 
of  ships.  By  the  same  analogy,  it  would 
be  logical  to  have  Canada  expand  her 
facilities  for  building  airplanes  or  erect 
new  factories  and  then  sell  the  planes  to 
the  United  States  and  pay  for  the  same 
out  of  money  appropriated  by  Congress 
and  then  transfer  the  same  to  Great 
Britain.  I  could  suggest  several  other 
types  of  war  materials  where  the  same 
procedure  could  be  followed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  ought  to 
indicate  its  opposition  to  any  such  a  pro- 
gram. Materials  that  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred under  the  lend-lease  bill  ought  to 
be  made  in  the  United  States.  This 
would  furnish  employment  to  idle 
shipbuilding  facilities  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  Of  course,  these  shipbuilding  fa- 
cilities for  small  craft  ought  to  be  uti- 
lized by  Government  officials  who  are 
building  ships,  and  I  do  not  care  by  what 
name  those  officials  are  designated,  or 
what  agency  they  represent. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  entirely 
apart  from  the  wrongful  effects  of  this 
proposed  plan  to  have  Canada  manufac- 
ture goodis  for  the  United  States,  there 
Is  a  national-defense  angle  involved.  At 
the  same  time  that  we  are  aiding  Great 
Britain,  we  should  look  to  the  future  of 
our  own  national  defense.  This  means 
that  we  should  be  ready  to  use  our  own 
shipyards  in  an  emergency.  We  should 
build  those  shipyards  now.  Just  as  we  are# 
building  powder  factories  and  other  na-^ 
tional-defense  industries. 

In  this  discussion,  I  bear  no  ill  will  to- 
ward Canada,  our  good  neighbor  to  the 
north.  I  have  high  admiration  for  those 
people  and  for  the  fine  spirit  of  loyalty 
which  they  possess.  But  our  first  duty 
is  to  look  weU  to  our  own  national-de- 
fense problems  and  program. 

Yesterday's  newspapers  also  announced 
that  the  British  shipping  interests  were 
going  to  abandon  the  use  of  convoys  and 
construct  a  new  type  of  boat  which  could 
carry  foodstuffs  and  other  materials 
across  the  Atlantic  singly.  In  other 
words,  these  boats  would  travel  alone. 
The  Great  Lakes  can  furnish  ample  fa- 
cilities for  the  cOTistruction  of  such  boats, 
and  it  ought  to  be  done  in  this  region. 


Fiftietli  Aaahtnuj  of  College  of  tlM 
Onrks,  awksTillc,  Ark. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  DAVID  D.  TERRY 

or  AIXAMSAS 

IK  TBI  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  AprU  24,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  W.  P.  MORRXLL,  OP 
ARKANSAS 


Ifr.     TERRY.    Mr.    Speaker,     under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 


ORD,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  Hon.  W.  P.  Norrell,  of  Arkan- 
sas, on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  College  of  the  Ozarks, 
at  Clarksville,  Ark.,  on  April  16,  1941,  at 
which  time  he  was  given  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws: 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  faculty, 
beard  of  trustees,  fellow  students,  and  friends 
of  the  College  of  the  Ozarks,  may  I  first 
have  the  privilege  and  honor  of  conveying  to 
you  my  very  sincere  thanks  for  extending 
me  the  opportunity  of  once  again  visiting 
with  you,  for  the  Invitation  you  so  graciously 
extended  me  to  visit  this  great  educational 
instltuticn,  for  the  chance  of  renewing 
friendships  and  reviving  fond  sentiments  In 
connection  with  my  school  work  here,  and 
for  the  very  great  honor  that  you  do  me  by 
bestowing  upon  me  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws.  For  all  these  things  I  am  truly  grate- 
ful, and  that  gratitude  shall  continue  so 
long  as  God  permits  me  to  live.  Within  these 
sacred  walls  a  few  years  ago  I  was  a  regis- 
tered student,  I  sat  at  the  feet  of  our  great, 
efflcient.  and  consecrated  faculty.  No  better 
teachers  ever  graced  any  college  than  these. 
I  am  glad  that  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
this  church  college.  May  I  say  I  am  glad  that 
I  attended  a  small  college,  as  this,  because  In 
a  small  college  there  is  something  to  which 
an  individual  may  belong.  It  gives  him  a 
permanent  mooring  that  is  lacking  on  metro- 
politan sidewalks  or  In  the  universities  of 
enormous  enrollments.  There  is  something 
real  American  about  the  small  colleges.  We 
need  not  feel  that  our  college  or  other  small 
church  colleges  may  soon  vanish  from  these 
United  States,  because  they  are  destined  to 
continue  to  be  the  backbone  of  education 
In  America,  and  they  shall  stand  as  a  guide 
post  In  the  future  for  educational  institu- 
tions. 

Someone  has  asked  the  question.  What  is 
missing  in  the  liberal  education  of  our  day? 
The  answer  is  religion.  The  church  college 
Is  an  Institution  of  the  Bible.  America 
must  thrive  as  long  as  her  pulpits,  press. 
Khools.  and  colleges  are  free,  and  her  church 
colleges  are  a  part  of  that  freedom  and  an 
arm  of  that  Christianity  so  essential  to  our 
Government. 

Church-related  colleges  need  not  make 
apologies  for  their  existence  in  this  modem 
changing  America.  These  colleges  are  not 
necessarily  of  today,  and  of  yesterday.  In 
their  origin  or  In  their  services  to  God 
and  country;  they  are  ancient  and  honor- 
able. 

We  are  all,  during  these  times  very  gravely 
concerned  about  the  future  of  our  country. 
whether  or  not  our  Government  can  survive, 
when  practically  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  waging  such  an  aggressive  warfare  upon 
o\ur  form  of  government.  Can  it  be  said  the 
country  Is  looking  to  Congress  to  lend  this 
Nation  through  the  storms  and  to  preserve 
our  democratic  form  of  government?  There 
Is  an  agency  that  is  more  potent  than  Con- 
gress. Education  has  been,  in  a  practical 
and  modem  society  alike,  an  Import&nt  in- 
strument in  the  transmission  of  culture,  po- 
litical, and  otherwise. 

Russia  Is  directing  her  program  of  edu- 
cation for  the  specific  purpose  of  creating 
a  new  collective  social  order.  More  n;cently, 
Italy  and  Germany  have  consciously  and 
deliberately  controlled  education.  In  creating 
a  new  social  order  and  a  new  civilization, 
and  while  the  totalitarian  States  and  pro- 
ponents of  the  political  philosophy  of  dic- 
tatorship have  been  advocating  totalitarian- 
ism, we  still  claim  that  we  must  not  advocate 
democracy  in  our  schools.  Thus  whl;e  edu- 
cation, in  a  democratic  society,  alms  to  de- 
velop the  Individual  In  his  relatlonsiiips  to 
the  groups  so  that  the  welfare  of  society  as 
a  whole  may  be  advanced,  we  are  tcld  In  effect 
that  it  Is  pedagogically  incorrect  to  use  the 
steps  necessary  to  achieve  our  goal.    If  our 


form  of  government  is  to  continue  our 
schools  must  play  an  increasing  and  Impor- 
tant  part  In  securing  its  preservation.  W« 
ought  to  equip  our  students  with  Ideas,  at- 
titudes, and  habits  which  will  enable  them 
to  solve  the  problems  of  modern  life  In  a 
democratic  way  and  by  democratic  means. 
Has  the  American  school  failed  In  its  im- 
portant task  of  developing  a  citizenry  ade- 
quately trained  to  live  and  perpetuate  a 
democracy?  Theories  opposed  In  spirit  to 
the  natiire  of  democracy  are  finding  sup- 
porters among  the  very  people  trained  In  our 
so-called  democratic  schools.  Since  the  suc- 
cess of  democracy  depends  ultimately  upon 
the  morality  of  Its  citizens,  it  Is  here  the 
church-related  colleges  can  and  do  make  an 
Important  contribution  to  the  preservation 
of  democracy.  In  developing  character,  the 
church-related  college  supplies  the  very  life- 
blood  of  democracy,  nourishes  it.  and  sus- 
tains it.  Democratic  behavior  Is  moral  be- 
havior. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  which 
concisely  expresses  the  spirit  of  democracy  in 
America,  contains  in  essence  the  basic  ethical 
and  moral  principles  which  must  become  the 
reasoned  convictions  of  the  masses  of  Intelli- 
gent men  and  women  if  democracy  is  to  live. 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident;  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed with  certain  Inalienable  rights;  that 
amongst  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness;  that  to  secure  these  rights, 
governments  are  Instituted  among  men  de- 
riving their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed." 

Oiu^  is  a  great  government  made  so  by  o\ir 
pioneer  Christian  fathers  of  the  ages,  acquir- 
ing their  original  basic  Ideas  from  the  first 
house  constructed  on  American  soli,  on  the 
coast  of  Virginia,  used  by  our  forefathers  as 
a  place  of  worship  and  learning.  Although 
we  have  grown  In  strength  as  a  nation,  we 
must  continue  these  same  high  Ideals  and 
principles.  If  we  are  to  be  sustained  in  the 
future. 

Four  hundred  years  ago,  proud  Spain  was 
the  undisputed  monarch  of  all  Exirope  and 
none  dared  dispute  her  sway.  Not  even  today 
Is  there  a  country  so  extensive  or  possessing 
such  supremacy  as  was  true  of  the  great  em- 
pire of  Charles  V.  It  was  but  yesterday  that 
you  and  I  saw  Spain  sink  Into  national  sui- 
cide. Not  in  100  years  will  Spain  emerge  from 
her  present  condition.  It  Is  fearful  enough 
to  see  a  government  disintegrate  down  but 
It  is  even  more  alarming  to  behold  Ideals  and 
religious  convictions,  that  have  been  held  as 
sacred  and  eternal,  disappear  almost  over- 
night. 

In  1914  the  great  Russian  Empire  was  de- 
voutly a  religious  country,  holding  to  the 
phUosophy  of  the  Greek  Catholic  Church. 
Every  competent  visitor  to  Russia  testified 
that  the  Russians  were  unusually  religious 
people.  Not  30  years  have  elapsed  but  in  this 
short  period  of  time  we  have  seen  the  largest 
nation  on  earth  forget  religion,  abolish 
church -supported  schools,  and  her  citizens 
become  infidels. 

We  have  seen  Germany,  the  home  and 
birthplace  of  the  great  modem  universities, 
the  leaders  in  inventions  and  chemistry,  turn 
from  a  fairly  liberal  monarchy  to  a  form  of 
nazi-lsm,  which  seeks  to  make  Its  subjects 
slaves  to  the  state  and  deprive  them  of  all 
Individual  rights,  including  the  right  to  wor- 
ship the  God  of  their  choice. 

We  have  seen  artistic  and  musical  Italy 
suddenly  shift  from  an  easygoing  nation  Into 
an  intense  regimentation  of  extremely  brutal 
fascism. 

Time  forbids  a  continuation  of  this  thought, 
but  from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  come 
corroborating  evidence  that  changes  are  tak- 
ing place  all  around  us.  Why  do  I  bring 
these  things  up?  It  is  because  we  need  to 
revalue  our  own  form  of  government;  we  need 
to  analyze  cur  own  national  philosophy. 
If  other  countries  are  suffering  disastrous 
changes,  we  also  may  suffer  from  them.    Is 
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American  democracy  In  danger?     My  answer 
Is.  "It  can  happen  here." 

Where  should  the  private  denominational 
school  come  Into  the  picture  as  a  defender  of 
American  democracy?  Due  to  the  decline  of 
religious  training  in  the  home,  it  is  more  and 
more  being  left  to  the  denominational  or 
church  schools  to  give  to  the  Individuals  the 
fundamental  concepts  of  democracy. 

To  be  brief,  our  citizens  are  the  product  of 
the  school,  and  the  school  therefore  is  the 
one  institution  that  we  must  rely  on  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  Institutions.  May  I 
quote  Professor  Einstein,  who  was  exiled  from 
Germany  because  of  his  convictions:  "Being 
a  lover  of  freedom,  when  the  revolution  came 
In  Germany.  I  looked  to  the  universities  to 
defend  it,  knowing  that  they  had  always 
boasted  of  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
truth;  but  no,  the  universities  were  Immedi- 
ately silenced.  Then  I  looked  to  the  Individ- 
ual writers  who  as  literary  guides  of  Germany 
had  written  much  and  often  concerning  the 
place  of  freedom  In  modern  life,  but  they.  too. 
were  mute.  Only  the  church  stood  squarely 
across  the  path  of  Hitler's  campaign  for  sup- 
pressing truth.  I  never  had  any  great  inter- 
est In  the  church  before,  but  now  I  feel  a 
great  affection  and  admiration  because  the 
church  alone  has  had  the  courage  and  per- 
sistence to  stand  for  Intellectual  truth  and 
moral  freedom." 

What  Einstein  has  found  true  tn  Germany 
has  been  found  true  In  other  countries. 
Whenever  It  has  been  In  the  Interest  of  those 
In  charge  of  governmental  framework  to 
change  Its  form  and  deprive  men  of  religious 
liberty  and  other  essentials  of  democracy, 
they  found  It  necessary  to  oppose  the  church 
and  the  church  schools. 

This  college  for  the  past  50  years  has 
played  its  part  In  the  work  of  church  colleges 
throughout  this  Nation  in  maintaining  our 
form  of  government  and  religion.  It  has 
lived  one-third  the  life  of  our  great  Nation, 
and  its  infiuence  radiates  throughout  these 
United  States,  and  I  know  that  Its  former 
students  have  taken  their  places  in  our  dem- 
ocratic religious  society  and  that  they  have 
exerted  every  effort  to  sustain  the  standards 
of  this  great  religious  educational  Institution, 
and  that  I  bespeak  their  sentment  today 
when  I  say  that  this  college  Is  aacred  to  us. 
Its  walls,  is  faculty,  its  students,  and  the  very 
soil  on  which  we  now  stand  shall  always  be 
honored  and  held  sacred  in  the  memory  of  all 
who  have  gone  this  way  before. 


H.  R.  968 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  23,  1941 


LETTERS   OF   HON.    HAROLD  D.   COOLEY, 

OF      NORTH      CAROLINA.  AND      HON. 

CHARLES    R.    CLASON,    OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS 


Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  unanimous  consent 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  certain  letters,  I  am  placing  in 
the  Record  conununications  from  my 
Democratic  colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina, the  Honorable  Harold  D.  Cooley, 
and  from  my  Republican  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  the  Honorable  Clarence 
R.  Clason. 


The  letters  follow: 

CONCaESS  OF  THI  UNITED  STATES. 

House  of  REPRESENTATn'ES. 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  1,  1941. 

Hon.  Michael  J.  Bradlxt. 

205  House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr  Deas  Colleague:  I  just  want  to  con- 
gratulate and  conunend  you  upon  the  splen- 
did speech  you  made  in  opposition  to  the 
Fulmer  net  weight  bill.  H.  R.  968.  You  made 
a  fine  and  forceful  argument  which  actually 
assured  the  defeat  of  the  measure. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  bill.  If  enacted, 
would  have  completely  paralyzed  Industries 
now  engaged  in  manufacturing  Jute  bagging 
which  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  has 
been  used  by  cotton  farmers  and  even  in  my 
district,  by  closing  a  small  Jute  bagging  fac- 
tory. It  would  have  taken  away  the  Jobs  of 
approximately  600  breadwinners.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  measure  were  apparently  per- 
fectly willing  to  sacrifice  the  entire  Industry, 
but,  thanks  to  you  and  the  others  who  helped 
lead  the  fight,  the  proposal  has  now  been  de- 
feated. The  manufacturers  and  employees  of 
your  district  should  be,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
they  will  be.  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  your 
courageous  and  effective  efforts  in  their 
behalf. 

With  cordial  good  wishes  and  kind  personal 
regards,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  D.  Coolet. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D   C.  April  2,  1941. 
Hon.  Michael  J.  Bradley. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Colleague:  I  certainly  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  most  effective  work  you 
did  this  week  In  connection  with  the  defeat 
of  the  Fulmer  bill  to  require  cotton  wrap- 
ping on  baled  cotton.  I  know  that  If  It  had 
not  been  for  the  very  active  part  which  you 
played  the  bill  would  undoubtedly  have 
passed. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  I  have  had  your 
splendid  cooperation  in  matters  affecting  the 
Jute  Industry  and  the  many  workers  em- 
ployed m  It.  It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  you,  for  I  have  found  that  your  aid  Is 
always  extremely  valuable. 

Had  the  Fulmer  bill  passed,  the  Jobs  of 
many  hundreds  In  the  Jute  Industry  would 
have  been  lost.  It  must  be  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  you,  as  it  Is  to  me,  to  have 
saved  the  livelihood  of  a  great  many  people. 
With  kind  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Charles  R.  Clason. 


Guaranty  of  Life-insurance  Policies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  April  24,  1941 


Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
providing  for  guaranty  of  insurance  pol- 
I   icies  has  been  tentatively  prepared  and 
will  be  introduced  in  a  few  days. 

TRUST  fund 

The  bill  proposes  to  create  a  trust 
fund,  to  be  known  as  the  insurance  re- 
serve fund,  in  the  amount  of  $100,000,000, 


which  is  to  be  available  to  guarantee  the 
reser\'es  of  legal  reserve  life  insurance 
companies.  The  fund  is  to  be  created 
through  a  loan  from  the  Treasury  in  the 
amount  of  $100,000,000.  This  loan  is  to 
bear  interest  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  in- 
terest for  Government  obligations  and  is 
to  be  repaid  out  of  amounts  collected 
through  a  semiannual  assessment  on 
premiums  collected  by  participating 
companies  after  provision  is  made  for 
maintaining  the  fund  at  a  level  of 
$100,000,000. 

F.  D.   I.   C.   TO   ADMINISTER 

The  fund  is  to  be  administered  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
as  trustee  and  is  to  be  invested  by  the 
Corporation.  A  departure  is  made  from 
existing  practice  in  permitting  the  In- 
vestment, with  certain  limitations,  of 
this  fund  in  high-grade  industrial  se- 
curities, including  preferred  and  com- 
mon stock. 

VOLUNTART 

The  benefits  of  the  fund  are  to  be  made 
available  to  life-insurance  companies 
who  voluntarily  apply  for  participation 
and  who  meet  certain  qualifications  re- 
lating to  the  solvency  of  the  company. 

ASSESSMENTS 

Each  participating  company  will  be 
subject  to  a  semiannual  assessment  of 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  premiums  collected  during 
the  preceding  semiannual  period.  The 
Corporation  is  given  power  to  enforce 
the  collection  of  any  assessment  which 
becomes  due.  Any  participating  com- 
pany may  withdraw,  or.  if  the  Corpora- 
tion finds  that  the  practices  of  the  com- 
pany are  unsound,  it  may  cancel  the  cer- 
tificate after  complying  with  a  specified 
procedure.  The  guaranteed  status  of  a 
participating  company  will  continue 
for  a  period  of  2  years  after  withdrawal 
or  cancelation  of  the  certificate  except 
where  the  withdrawing  company  pro- 
vides for  the  reinsurance  of  all  its  risks 
in  another  guaranteed  company. 

EXAMINATIONS 

There  is  conferred  upon  the  Corpora- 
tion such  additional  powers,  including  the 
power  to  make  examinations  and  require 
reports  and  to  act  as  receiver,  as  are  nec- 
essary to  enable  it  to  perform  the  func- 
tions conferred  upon  it  by  the  bill.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  amend  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws,  but  rather  a  method  of  coop- 
eration with  the  States  in  handling  the 
receivership  of  guaranteed  companies  is 
proposed. 

RESERVES   TO    BE   CUARANTXED 

The  bill  proposes  to  guarantee  the  re- 
serve behind  life-insurance  policies — in- 
cluding those  life-insurance  policies  hav- 
ing disability  and  accidental-death  pro- 
visions— annuities,  and  certain  .supple- 
mentary contracts  not  involving  life  con- 
tingencies. The  amount  of  the  reserve  of 
any  policy,  annuity,  or  contract  which  is 
guaranteed  Is  determined  by  the  amount 
of  the  reserve  which  the  company  is  re- 
quired to  keep  with  respect  to  such  pohcy, 
annuity,  or  contract  under  the  laws  of  all 
the  States  in  which  it  operates  or  by  the 
amount  of  reserves  specified  in  the  con- 
tract itself,  whichever  is  the  greater.  The 
maximum  amount  of  the  reserve  guaran- 
teed, however,  is  limited  to  $5,000.  except 
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In  the  case  of  a  group  policy  where  the 
reserve  may  greatly  exceed  $5,000.  but  in 
which  case  the  equity  of  any  participating 
certificate  in  such  pcillcy  will,  under  exist- 
ing practice,  seldom,  if  ever,  approach 
that  amount. 

IWDIVIOPAI.  POUCIXS  MOT  CUAHAMTSKD 

No  attempt  is  made  to  guarantee  any 
individual  policy.  Because  of  the  numer- 
ous types  of  policies,  methods  of  payment. 
and  other  variable  factors  in  life-insur- 
ance policies  and  annuities,  it  was  thought 
Inf  eaiible  to  base  the  amount  of  the  guar- 
anty upon  face  values.  The  only  constant 
factor  behind  all  policies  being  reserves, 
this  factor  is  used  to  determine  the 
amount  guaranteed. 

HOW    LIABUJTT    DETEXMINXD 

The  guaranty  is  to  be  made  good  upon 
the  participating  company's  going  into 
reecivership  under  State  law.  The  Cor- 
poration will  then  determine,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  receiver,  the  liability  of  the 
Corporation  as  guarantor,  and  upon  the 
IM-esentation  to  the  Corporation  by  the 
receiver  of  a  plan  for  the  reorganization, 
reinsurance,  or  liquidation  of  the  guar- 
anteed company  which  is  approved  by 
the  Corporation,  the  Corporation  shall,  if 
such  plan  provides  a  method  by  which 
the  amounts  paid  by  the  Corporation  will 
be  used  to  make  good  the  terms  of  the 
guaranty,  including  the  $5,000  limitation, 
pay  to  tile  State  receiver  the  amount  of 
the  guaranty. 

SIMIUUI    TO    nrSTTSANCS    or    BANK    DZPOSITB 

The  plan,  in  general,  attempts  to  apply 
the  principles  applicable  to  the  insurance 
of  bank  deposits  to  insurance  reserves 
and  other  contracts  closely  approximat- 
ing bank  deposits.  The  powers  con- 
ferred upon  the  Corporation  under  the 
bill  closely  follow  those  which  the  Cor- 
poration has  with  respect  to  the  insur- 
ance of  bank  deposits.  The  guaranteed 
fund  for  insurance  policies  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered separately,  however,  from  any 
other  funds  which  the  Corporation  may 
have  on  hand. 


MaBfanese  Iron  Ore  Available  in 
Minnesota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or  MIKlfXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  April  24,  1941 


BSSOLXmON  OP  THE  MINNESOTA  STATE 
LEOISLATURS 


Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
OKD.  I  include  the  following  concxirrent 
resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota: 

Resolution  4 
Concurrent  rcaolutlon   calling   attention   to 
the  supply  available  In  iCinneeota  oX  man- 
ganese iron  ore 
Wbereas  lOnnesota  po— esses  the  only  large 
■ourcc  oX  manganese  Iron  ae%  which  la  to 


vitally  needed  In  the  development  of  the 
national  defense  in  the  present  hour  of 
prophesied  national  danger  of  Invasion;  and 
Whereas  other  States  of  the  Union  are  far 
ahead  of  Minnesota  In  the  expansion  of  their 
Industries  and  defense  facilities;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  Is  spend- 
ing billions  of  dollars  in  the  way  cf  loans, 
grants,  and  other  assistance  necessary  to  the 
upbuilding  and  expansion  of  wartimt;  Indus- 
tries, all  located  away  from  our  State  and 
placing  our  State  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
national-defense  program;   and 

Whereas  money  Is  now  being  expended  In 
Brazil  to  secure  manganese  so  vitally  needed 
In  our  national  defense,  thereby  making  nec- 
essary the  transportation  of  such  manganese 
over  hazardous  ocean  routes;  and 

Whereas  the  development  of  a  manganese 
plant  in  Minnesota  would  release  these  badly 
nffeded  merchant  ships  for  other  recessary 
pvirposes;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  conclusively  proven 
that  manganese  can  be  produced  In  Minne- 
sota at  a  cost  comparing  favorably  with  other 
sources  of  manganese:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota  {the  Senate  con- 
curring). That  this  situation  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  various  Government 
officials  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  ad- 
vancing the  national-defense  program;  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be  in- 
structed to  forward  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States;  to  Hon.  Donald  M. 
Nelson,  at  the  division  office  of  Production 
Management.  In  the  Munitions  Building,  at 
Washington,  D.  C;  to  Judge  Patterson,  Under 
Secretary  of  War,  at  the  Army  Building,  in 
Washington.  D.  C;  to  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Forrestal,  at  the  Navy  Building,  in 
Washington,  D.  C;  and  to  Mr.  Miller,  of  the 
Minnesota  Resource  Commission. 

Lawrence  M.  Hall, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
C.  Elmer  ANDiascN, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Passed  the  house  of  representatives  the 
28th  day  of  Bforch  1941. 

Harbt  L.  Alltn, 
Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

Passed  the  senate  the  17th  day  of  April 
IMl. 

H.  Y.  Tobbet, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Approved.  AprU  21,  1941. 

Harold  E.  Stassen, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

FUed  April  21,  1941. 

Mike  Holm. 
Secretary  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 


The  Danfcr  of  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  April  24.  1941 


TELEGRAM  OF  MICHIOAN  CITIZENS  PRO- 
TBSTmO  AGAINST  WAR 


Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ou>.  I  include  the  following  telegram  to 
Fresident  Roosevelt  t 


Grand  RAPms,  Mich.,  AprU  21,  1941. 
The  Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Referring  to  your  statement  that  the 
American  people  failed  to  realize  the  danger 
of  Immediate  war,  the  undersigned,  native- 
bom  Americans,  all  of  Christian  faith,  are 
sufficiently  Intelligent  to  realize  this  danger, 
also  to  realize  who  Is  responsible  for  It,  but 
still  hope  that  you  will  not  plunge  our 
country  Into  a  war  not  of  our  making  and  to 
keep  the  solemn  pledge  you  made  to  us  before 
being  elected  as  our  President. 

M.  G.  Llafet,  TlUeda  Shaffer,  Evaljrn 
Hansen,  B.  T.  Schall,  L.  B.  Mc- 
Court,  J.  H.  Zoerhof,  Gerrlt 
Schuur,  Wayne  Leak,  Edward 
Rusche,  E.  Jenkins,  Margaret 
Hughes,  Jayne  Sobczak,  Kay  Mc- 
Intyre,  G.  Honholt,  Fred  Kuem- 
merle.  Norma  Paesens,  Helen 
Kurths,  Stanley  J.  Plskun.  Chester 
Carlson,  M.  S.  Bonney,  Pearl  Rlets- 
ma,  R.  R.  Drake,  Patricia  Putra, 
L.  A.  Spind'  ,  George  B.  Smith, 
B.  J.  Frenzer,  Pearl  Horan,  Martha 
Dros,  E.  H.  Gorsuch,  F.  F.  Slack. 


Redistricting  in  Massachasettt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

OF   MASSACHtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  April  24.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WORCESTER  (MASS.) 
TELEGRAM 


Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  article  from  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  of  April  23, 1941: 

[From  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  of 
April  23.  1941] 
Redistricting    Plan    Denounced— Congress- 
man McCoRMACK  Charges  Proposal  Before 
State    Legislative    Group    Would    Slash 
Democratic  House  Seats  From  6  to  2 
Washington.      April      22. — Massachusetts 
Democrats  raised  a  storm  of  protest  tonight 
against  a  proposal  for  redistricting  the  State 
which  Representative  McCormack  (Democrat 
of  Massachusetts)  said  would  cut  Democratic 
House  seats  from  6  to  2. 

Referring  to  a  plan  he  said  was  submitted 
to  a  special  Massachusetts  legislative  commit- 
tee considering  redistricting  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  1  of  the  existing  15  districts,  the 
House  majority  leader  declared : 

"They  have  carved  up  the  districts  of  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen  Plaheitt,  Healet,  and 
CoNNERT  so  as  to  put  the  three  of  them  Into 
one  district.  That  is  a  diabolical  political 
plot." 

CONFER   WITH   BURKE 

McCoRMACK's  Statement  was  Issued  after  a 
conference  of  the  six  Bay  State  House  Demo- 
crats with  State  Democratic  Chairman  Wil- 
liam H.  Burke,  Jr. 

The  plan  they  said  was  being  considered  by 
the  Republican-controlled  legislative  commit- 
tee, If  approved,  would  force  Healet,  Con- 
NERT,  and  Plahertt  to  run  In  the  same  dis- 
trict If  they  sought  reelection  In  the  district 
where  they  resided. 

WOULD    ELIMINATE    TWO 

By  placing  ward  4.  of  SomervUle,  Healet^ 
residence,  and  ward  6,  of  Lynn,  ComraiY't 
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home,  m  the  same  district  with  Flahertt.  at 
least  two  sitting  Democrats  would  be  elimi- 
nated. 

As  outlined  by  McCormack.  the  plan  would 
leave  the  First  and  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts held  by  Republicans  Treadwat  and 
Clason.  respectively,  unchanged. 

The  plan  would  add  to  Flahertt's  present 
district  wards  1  to  5  In  Somerville,  Revere. 
Winthrop,  Nahant,  and  28.123  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  lower  part  of  Lynn.  This  would 
bring  to  338,028  the  number  of  residents  in 
his  district.  I 

AVERAGE    308,337        i 

The  preliminary  study  the  Congressmen 
saw  estimated  the  average  number  of  seats 
for  each  district  would  be  308.3:17. 

The  only  change  In  McCormacks  district 
would  be  giving  him  the  whole  of  ward  8  In 
Boston,  making  the  district  one  of  313.244 
population. 

Eliot  (Democrat,  Massachusetts)  would 
have  292.832  population,  with  the  entire  city 
of  Cambridge  and  with  Belmont  added  to 
the  district  in  place  of  Lincoln,  Weston,  and 
Wellesley. 

McCormack  asserted  the  plan.  If  enacted 
Into  law,  should  be  called  "an  R(;t  to  prevent 
the  reelection  of  lour  sitting  Democrats  and 
to  so  divide  the  State  as  to  assure  the  elec- 
tion of  State  Senator  Angler  L.  Goodwin, 
president  of  the  senate,  to  Congress." 

"GOODWIN    district" 

Tlie  proposed  "Goodwin  district"  would 
split  Lawrence,  giving  44.323  of  Its  population 
to  the  new  district  with  Representative 
Rogers  (Republican,  Massachusetts)  taking 
the  northern  half  of  the  city.  Other  com- 
munities from  the  Healey  and  Connery  dis- 
tricts would  be  Andover,  Reading,  North 
Reading,  Lynnfleld.  Wakefield,  Stoneham, 
Saugus.  Melrose,  Medford,  Maiden,  Everett, 
and  wards  6  and  7  of  Somerville,  with  a 
total  population  for  the  district  of  331.507. 

But  McCormack  declared  the  plan  did  not 
represent  the  views  of  the  Reptiblican  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  said,  "The  people  of 
Massachusetts,  In  any  event,  wlU  deeply  re- 
sent such  a  vicious  gerrymandering  of  the 
State. 

STATE    60-60 

"It  constitutes  the  Intention  on  the  part 
<tf  certam  Republican  leaders  to  limit  Demo- 
cratic representation  In  Congress  to  two 
Members,  despite  the  fact  the  State  as  a 
whole  Is  about  50-50  on  a  congi esslonal  vote. 
This.  In  effect,  will  deprive  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  voters  throughout  the  State  from 
being  represented  as  they  desire  in  Washing- 
ton." i 

The  only  seats  the  Democrats  believed  they 
could  hold  under  the  proposal  were  those  of 
McCoRMACK  and  Flaherty,  while  the  changes 
In  other  districts  were  believed  sufficient  to 
elect  Republicans. 

CASEY'S  PROPOSFO  DISTRICT 

Casey's  proposed  new  district,  the  Con- 
gressman said,  went  Republican  by  15,000 
votes  last  year,  as  did  the  district  planned 
for  Eliot. 

Casey's  new  district  would  have  the  follow- 
ing cities  and  towns :  Ashley,  Townsend,  Box- 
boro.  Stow,  Hudson,  Marlboro,  Maynard,  Sud- 
bury. Pramingham,  Lincoln,  Waiyland,  Natick. 
Waftham,  Weston,  Dover,  Needham.  Welles- 
ley.  Harvard,  Bolton,  Berlin,  Clinton,  Lan- 
caster, Lunenberg,  Princeton,  Fitchburg. 
Leominster.  Sterling.  Ashburnham.  West- 
minster, Wlnchendon.  Gardner,  Hubbardston, 
Rutland,  Templeton,  Oakham,  PhiUlpston. 
Petersham,  Barre,  Hardwlck,  New  Braintree, 
Ware,  Brookfield.  East  Brookfield.  West  Brook- 
fleld.  North  Brookfield,  and  Warren,  with  a 
population  of  304,179. 

OTHER    DIVISIONS  I 

In  Representative  Tinkham'S  (Republican, 
Massachusetts)  district,  ward  22  of  Boston, 
In  the  Brighton  section,  would  be  added. 


Representative  Gittord  (Republican.  Mas- 
sachusetts) would  have  added  to  his  district 
the  city  of  Brockton,  now  represented  by  Rep- 
resentative WiGCLESwoHTH  (Republican,  Mas- 
sachusetts), and  would  lose  Cohasset,  Bridge- 
water,  and  Hlngham  to  Representative  Mar- 
tin (Republican.  Massachusetts).  House  mi- 
nority leader. 

MARTIN'S  AREA 

Martin's  proposed  district  would  run  for  the 
first  time  to  the  ocean.  He  also  would  get 
Weymouth.  Holbrook,  Avon.  Stoughton. 
Bridgewater,  Middleboro.  Lakevllle,  Dart- 
mouth, and  Hull  from  the  present  Glfford 
and  Wigglesworth  districts. 

The  Thirteenth  District,  that  of  Wiggles- 
worth,  would  run  from  Qulncy  to  South- 
bridge,  taking  in  Dudley.  Webster,  Douglas. 
Northbridge,  Uxbridge,  Mlllville.  Bellingham. 
Milford.  Hopedale.  Medway.  Millls,  Medfleld. 
Norfolk,    and   Wrentham. 

Dropping  Brockton  and  Natick,  Wiggles- 
worth's  district  would  keep  only  Qulncy  and 
seven  towns  from  the  original  district. 

MRS.    ROGERS'    DISTRICT 

Mrs.  Rogers,  who  has  protested  against 
losing  Melrose,  residence  of  Goodwin,  and 
adding  the  northern  part  of  Lawrence,  would 
get   upper   Lavn-ence   and  drop  Melrose. 

She  also  would  lose  Belmont  and  would 
have  added  to  her  district  Pepperell,  Shirley, 
and  Methuen. 

Bates  (Republican,  Massachusetts)  would 
have  his  district  extended  to  the  entire  city 
of  Salem,  Peabody,  and  a  large  part  of  Lynn. 
giving  him  a  population  of  331.918 

Holmes  (Republican,  Massachusetts)  would 
pick  up  13  towns,  11  from  Casey,  and  lose 
5  m  the  lower  end  of  the  present  district  to 
Wigglesworth,  giving  Holmes  292,817  per- 
sons  to   represent. 


New  Tax  Proposals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF  Massachusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  AprU  24.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
POST 


Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  mider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  for  today: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  April  24,  1941] 
new  tax  proposals 

In  view  of  the  enormous  volume  of  defense 
expenditures  to  which  we  are  committed,  the 
Treasury's  proposal  to  raise  $3,600,000,000  ad- 
ditional from  new  taxes  can  be  regarded  only 
as  an  essential  safeguard  against  inflationary 
types  of  deficit  financing.  The  Nation  must 
be  prepared  to  shoulder  a  greatly  increased 
burden  of  taxation  to  maintain  the  Govern- 
ment credit  on  a  sound  basis  and  to  enforce 
economv  upon  the  civilian  population.  How- 
ever, the  Government  should  see  to  It  that  the 
new'  taxes  do  not  bear  with  undue  weight 
upon  any  partlctilar  class  of  our  people,  or 
relieve  other  groups  from  assuming  a  fair 
share  of  the  burden. 

The  program  which  the  Treasury  has  out- 
lined to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee appears  to  be  open  to  criticism  on 
botH  counts.    It  would  drastically  increase 


the  income  taxes  payable  by  individuals  in 
the  low  and  middle  taxable  brackeu,  while 
permitting   the   great  body   of   our  citizens 
either  to  escape  payment  of  income  taxes  en- 
tirely or  else  to  turn  over  a  negligible  percent- 
age of  their  income  to  the  tax  collector.    The 
Treasury  also  proposes  to  extract  additional 
sums  from  already  heavily  taxed  industrial 
corporations  without  relating  the  amount  of 
the  imposition  to  the  profitability  of  their 
undertakings.     As  we  have  often  stated,  the 
income  tax  as  applied  to  corporations  is  basi- 
cally defective  In  that  It  falls  to  graduate 
taxes  with  reference  to  rates  of  profit.     Some 
highly  profitable  corporations — small  as  well 
as  large — could  afford  to  pay  a  good  deal  more 
to  the  Treasury.     Others  In  receipt  of  large 
absolute  returns  may  have  poor  earning  rec- 
ords m  relation  to  the  amount  of  Invested 
capital.     The  proposed  surtax  levy  of  6  per- 
cent, which  follows  the  usual  pattern,  is  said 
to  be  designed  to  reach  income  from  Invest- 
ments in  Federal  securities  exempt  from  nor- 
mal taxes.     This  tax.  together  with  recom- 
mended increases  in  the  excess-profits  taxes, 
would  add  nearly  $1,000,000,000  to  the  tax  bill 
of  industry  without  provision  for  needed  ad- 
justments along  the  lines  Indicated. 

Undoubtedly  Individuals  In  the  lower  and 
middle  income  brackets  ought  to  pay  much 
higher  taxes  than  they  now  do.  Analysis  of 
Income-tax  returns  shows  that  little  addi- 
tional revenue  can  be  obUlned  by  Jacking  up 
the  excessively  high  rates  In  the  topmost 
brackew.  It  would,  however,  be  very  ques- 
tionable procedure  suddenly  to  raise  the 
taxes  of  the  lowest  taxable  Income  groups  to 
over  six  times  present  amounts  In  some  cases, 
while  leaving  untouched  Incomes  below  the 
present  exemption  limit.  Of  course.  It  may 
be  said  with  truth  that  an  American  In 
moderate  circumstances  is  lucky  by  compari- 
son with  an  Englishman  In  similar  circum- 
stances. An  English  family  with  two  chil- 
dren— even  before  the  last  increase  in  rates — 
paid  approximately  $1,200  on  an  Income  of 
$5,000  But  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  British  rely  much  more  heavily  than 
we  do  upon  Income  taxation  as  a  source  of 
revenue. 

The  further  recommendation  to  boost  ex- 
cises on  a  limited  number  of  articles  would 
not  produce  revenues  such  as  could  be  real- 
ized from  some  kind  of  general  sales  taxation. 
Nor  can  such  levies  act  as  a  brake  upon  con- 
sumption In  the  way  that  a  general  sales  tax 
would.  The  great  weakness  of  the  Treastiry 
program  lies  In  Its  avoidance  of  taxes  that 
would  tap  new  sources  of  revenue.  What  we 
should  do  Is  to  spread  the  burden  over  a 
wider  area  Instead  of  merely  putting  new 
taxes  atop  of  present  ones — taxes,  moreover, 
that  act  to  some  extent  as  a  deterrent  to 
savings  and  a  brake  upon  Industrial  enter- 
prise. 


Americanism  in  an  Hour  of  Gitii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 


Thursday.  AprQ  24.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  JAMES  M.  BULLMAN,  WINNER 
OF  THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  INTERCOL- 
LEGIATE ORATORY  CONTEST 


Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
deed proud  of  the  young  man  who  haa 
been  declared  this  year's  winnar  of  tha 
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South  Carolina  intercollegiate  oratory 
contest,  for  he  is  Iwjth  a  constituent  and 
neighbor  of  mine.  This  champion  is  a 
student  at  Purman  University.  Green- 
ville. S.  C.  The  excellence  of  young 
James  BuUman's  thieme  and  style  of  ex- 
pression commends  the  reading  of  his 
speech  by  every  Member  of  this  House. 
I  request  unanimous  consent  for  the  in- 
sertion of  this  speech  in  the  Concres- 
siONAi.  Record. 
The  address  follows: 

I  realize  that  moet  people  think  of  such 
mbjecta  as  "true  democracy."  "otir  great 
American  Constitution."  and  others  of  a  more 
or  leas  patriotic  nature  as  being  literally 
worn  threadbare  and  only  fit  for  some  stuff- 
•hlrt  orator  to  recite  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 
Nevertheless.  I  stand  here  today  to  declare 
that  I  am  of  the  firm  conviction  that  never 
before  In  the  history  of  these  United  States 
has  there  been  greater  need  for  our  Oovern- 
ment  to  be  defended  than  during  this  pres- 
ent hour;  for  this  Is  certainly  a  time  when 
democracy  is  on  the  defensive  and  when  its 
enemies  are  rampant  on  every  hand. 

With  any  kind  of  government  there  Is  to  be 
found  difficulty  of  some  nature.  And  even 
though  we  delight  In  praising  with  the  pow- 
ers of  our  fuUest  expression  the  glories  of 
American  democracy,  yet  we  must  face 
squarely  the  fact  that  there  are  snares  within 
the  principles  of  Its  operation 

In  the  charter  of  our  Oovemment  there 
are  enshrined  certain  liberties  Inalienably 
extended  to  all.  Among  these  Is  the  right  to 
free  speech,  which  allows  a  man  to  stand  up 
and  proclaim  freely  his  philosophy  in  spite 
of  powers  and  principalities.  Now.  this  lib- 
erty, along  with  others.  Is  often  abused;  and 
particularly  so  during  the  past  few  years,  for 
much  talk  has  abounded  throughout  this 
Nation  that  Is  diametrically  opposed  to  our 
form  of  government  The  question  Is — and 
It  Is  a  most  Important  question — for  the  fu- 
ture of  all  that  America  embodies  may  be 
decided  by  it.  "what  la  to  be  done  when  these 
liberties  are  used  In  a  manner  which  is  de- 
structive to  the  stabUlty  of  our  Oovemment?" 
When  such  prlvUeges  as  free  speech  are  used 
by  the  sworn  enemies  of  our  Constitution  to 
~llfrlke  at  the  very  fundamentals  of  democ- 
racy, what  should  be  done?  If  they  be  pre- 
vented from  speaking.  It  means  the  abandon- 
ment of  one  of  the  rights  essential  to  the  life 
of  democracy;  whereas.  If  they  be  allowed  to 
continue,  it  means  that  democracy  Is  being 
dealt  sledge-hammer  blows  with  Its  own  weap- 
ons. Truly.  It  seems  that  either  alternative 
la  defeating  to  the  maintenance  of  our  dem- 
ocratic way  of  life.  It  is  a  problem  of  fearful 
magnitude. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  an  answer  to  this  vital 
question  it  is  first  necessary  to  survey  briefly 
the  extent  of  growth  of  un-American  activ- 
ities in  this  country. 

In  recent  years  undermining  doctrines 
have  developed  with  such  immensity  that  no 
one  even  remotely  familiar  with  the  facts 
can  deny  that  the  permanence  of  American 
democracy  is  seriously  endangered.  It  is 
shocking  to  think  of  how  the  germ  of  com- 
munism, taking  root  in  godless,  heathen  Riis- 
sla  net  much  more  than  20  years  ago.  has 
stretched  Its  contaminating  tentacles  across 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
bring  so  many  of  our  American  institutions 
under  the  clutches  of  its  octopus  grasp.  It 
Is  equally  terrifying  to  contemplate  how  the 
Nazi  swastika,  the  emblem  of  a  des|x>tlc  Ger- 
many, has  cast  its  dreaded  shadow  upon  the 
helpless  millions  of  Europe  and  now  begins  to 
shed  the  darkness  of  its  fearful  form  upon 
our  peaceful  shores,  threatening  to  extin- 
guish the  glorious  light  of  freedom  which  has 
shown  forth  in  undiminished  splendor  for 
over  150  year*. 

An  idea  of  the  emergency  of  the  littiatlon 
oan  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  there  are 


acttiaUy  more  Communists  in  New  Y3rk  city 
today  than  there  were  in  all  of  Russia  in 
1918  when  the  powerful  Czarlst  regime  was 
overthrown.  It  is  the  Communists  who  are 
especially  active  in  this  country  as  they  work 
in  a  seemingly  untiring  manner,  by  visiting 
hospitals,  prisons,  and  even  religious  socie- 
ties, where  they  pass  out  their  corrupt  litera- 
ture as  well  as  resort  to  other  means  for  Im- 
planting their  un-American  program  in  the 
minds  of  our  citizens.  One  of  the  most 
deadly  means  for  the  advancement  of  com- 
mtinism  is  that  of  taking  children  whose 
parents  are  too  poor  to  support  ihem  to 
health  camps,  where  their  growing  minds  are 
fitted  into  the  mold  of  poisoning  Russian 
influence.  More  than  that,  many  of  our 
northern  colleges  and  imiversities  htive  been 
found  upon  Government  inspection  to  be 
rotten  to  the  core  with  undemocratic  infec- 
tions. Also  numerous  colleges,  as  well  as 
high  schools,  of  the  Southland  have  been 
found  to  be  greatly  subjected  to  such  influ- 
ence And  when  the  German-American 
Bund,  an  organization  of  avowed  Nazi  affili- 
ation, is  aUowed  to  have  its  thousands  of 
members  of  what  is  virtually  an  anny  train 
unhindered  within  the  borders  of  our  coun- 
try. It's  time  for  something  to  be  done. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  what  should  be  the 
proper  American  attitude  toward  them?  Of 
course,  it  could  be  reasoned  that  to  deny  any- 
one such  privileges  as  free  speech  and  other 
liberties  granted  by  our  Constitution  is  but 
to  rob  this  Government  of  Its  very  essentials. 
Yet  Just  because  there  is  such  a  thing  as  free 
speech  doesn't  mean  that  one  has  a  right  to 
get  up  and  speak  slanderously  of  another 
without  being  subject  to  punishment  by  law. 
If  this  be  true  in  regard  to  individuals,  why 
shotild  one  be  aUowed  to  speak  slanderously 
of  our  Government  with  such  perfect  free- 
dom? Why  should  the  very  liberty  which 
our  Constitution  grants  be  used  as  an  agency 
to  promote  the  program  of  Hitler  and  Stalin 
in  America?  Certainly  It  isn't  undemocratic 
to  protect  the  principles  of  democracy,  and 
even  If  It  were  undemocratic  It  still  shouldn't 
endanger  the  stability  of  democracy,  for  In 
time  of  war  we  would  resort  to  a  dictatorship 
anyway.  England  today,  although  fighting 
to  defend  Its  democracy,  has  temporarily 
adopted  a  dictatorship  to  do  this. 

How  on  earth  can  we  expect  democracy  to 
grow  if  we  allow  It  to  become  so  weak  that  It 
can't  protect  Itself?  The  whole  thing  Is  but 
a  question  of  self-preservation,  and  why  we 
should  allow  this  country  to  hang  itself  on 
the  noose  of  Its  own  rope  Just  doesn't  make 
sense. 

Certainly  to  use  force  against  extreme  un- 
American  activities  is  In  accordance  with  that 
which  is  democratic,  for  when  anyone  takes 
the  foundation  stones  which  make  up  the 
bulwark  of  our  Government  and  stiirts  hurl- 
ing them  at  its  very  structure,  then  it's  time 
to  resort  to  drastic  measures.  If  these  un- 
American  agitators  like  the  Governments  of 
Russia  and  Germany  so  well,  then  why  not 
send  them  back  over  there  where  they  will 
get  all  of  them  that  they  can  hold?  Better 
than  that,  it  would  be  the  greatest  blessing 
to  America  for  every  last  one  of  these  Russian 
and  German  propagandists  who  menace  our 
Constitution  to  be  banished,  starting  tomor- 
row morning,  to  the  great  Sahara  Desert, 
where  the  wind  shaU  biury  them  beneath  10 
feet  of  sand  and  where  not  one  passing  cara- 
van for  the  next  500  years  will  bring  back  one 
miserable  bone  of  their  carcasses. 

In  the  center  of  Purman's  camptis  there 
stands  a  memorial  for  which  that  university 
has  a  Just  right  to  be  proud.  It  is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  heroism  of  its  men  during  the 
last  great  war.  As  did  many  others,  in  that 
hour  when  their  country  called  they  answered 
in  a  united  body.  And  I  know  thar.  should  a 
f(»eign  force  today  latmch  an  attack  upon 
these  shores  that  there  isn't  any  ksyal  Amer- 
ican but  who  wouldn't  rise  up  and  defend 
with  all  his  might  the  freedom  of  this  Nation. 


But  today  there  is  within  our  own  gates  an 
enemy  that  is  Just  as  dangerous  as  an  invad- 
ing army,  and  we  are  asleep — asleep  as  was 
Samson  of  old.  who,  while  slumbering  uncon- 
cerned, was  having  the  very  source  of  his 
strength  severed  from  him.  And  unless  we 
beware,  soon  we,  too,  like  Samson,  will  be 
grinding  helplessly  In  the  enemies'  prison 
house. 

It  was  on  a  dark  night  in  the  War  of  1812 
when  Francis  Scott  Key  peered  into  the  black- 
ness of  the  distant  scene  of  Ijattle.  wondering 
If  that  blessed  flag  of  this  Nation  still  waved 
amid  the  shot  and  shell  of  the  foe.  that  he 
asked  that  classic  question,  "Oh,  say,  does 
that  Star-Spangled  banner  yet  wave?" 

And  today,  as  we  view  the  growing  opposi- 
tion surrounding  democracy  on  every  hand, 
still  we  can  gladly  say  that  the  old  red.  white, 
and  blue  banner  continues  to  wave  above  the 
White  House  dome,  although  some  would  like 
to  see  it  torn  from  its  honored  position  and 
have  the  flag  of  Moscow  or  the  swastika  of 
Berlin  unfurled  in  its  place. 

Yes;  It  sUU  waves,  and  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  by  the  combined  strength  of  the  red- 
blooded  manhood  and  the  red-blooded  wom- 
anhood of  America  It  will  keep  on  waving,  and 
not  one  stripe  will  lose  Its  luster  and  not  one 
star  will  have  Its  brightness  to  fade. 

Let  us  keep  it  waving,  so  that  this  will 
always  be  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave." 


And  Now  More  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  April  24.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  WASHINGTON  DAILY 
NEWS 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News) 

AND    NOW    MORE    TAXES 

Those  loud  cries  of  anticipatory  anguish  are 
from  people  who  had  thought  the  big 
national-defense  and  aid-to-the-Allles  pro- 
gram wasn't  going  to  cost  anybody  anything. 

They  have  Just  read  the  new  tax  proposals. 

Income-tax  payers,  of  course,  are  the  ones 
who  feel  the  pain  most,  for  come  next  March 
15  they  will  have  to  meet  the  tax  collector 
face  to  face  and  lay  their  money  on  the  line — 
some  of  them  five  or  six  times  as  much  as  they 
paid  last  March  15. 

Yet  some  of  the  most  drastic  new  taxes  pro- 
posed are  hidden  excises  on  certain  goods  and 
services  and  will  come  indirectly  out  of  the 
pockets  of  all  the  people  who  buy  those  goods 
and  services,  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  Incomes  in  the  tax- 
able brackets.  This  is  known  as  painless 
taxation,  because  the  people  who  pay  never 
see  the  tax  collector.  They're  Jtist  charged 
higher  prices.  In  our  opinion  these  consump- 
tion taxes  are  far  less  Justified  than  the  levies 
on  incomes. 

After  all,  income-tax  payers  belong  to  a 
select  group  in  this  country.  They  number 
around  6.000.000  now,  and  with  their  families 
represent  about  one-sixth  of  the  population. 
Whatever  they  pay,  they're  still  better  off  than 
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the  other  flve-sixths.  What  rlgh^  have  they 
to  complain  o#  higher  taxes? 

Indeed,  when  our  Government  needs  reve- 
nue so  desperately,  what  right  has  any  Amer- 
ican to  complain  of  higher  tases — anyone 
who  stays  at  home,  enjoys  a  dvUian  life 
easier  than  the  rigors  of  camp  life,  and  has 
security  provided  by  young  men  cjlrafted  Into 
mUitary  service  at  $21  and  $30  a 'month? 

But  it  seems  to  us  our  incomi-tax  struc- 
ture, which  is  supposed  to  be  tbje  backbone 
of  the  Federal  revenue  system,  >  rests  upon 
too  narrow  a  base.  Those  who  already  pay 
income  taxes  should  be  required  to  pay  more. 
But  in  seeking  stUl  more  reventie,  why  not 
also  reduce  the  exemptions  to  bring  a  much 
larger  number  of  citizens  into  the  select 
group  of  income  taxpayers,  and  take  from 
each  according  to  his  abUity  to  p  ay? 

Even  if  exemptions  were  so  lowered  as  to 
double  the  number  of  income  Vicpayers,  the 
select  and  fortunate  group  enjoying  the 
prlvUege  of  personal  contact  with  Federal 
tax  collectors  would  still  represeht  only  the 
economic  upper  one-third  of  the i  population. 

If  this  is  not  done,  it  will  be  ibecause  the 
Congressmen  who  are  always 'vcjting  appro- 
priations, and  the  politicians  ofj  the  execu- 
tive departments  In  Washington  |  who  do  the 
spending,  are  afraid  to  let  such  a  large  nvim- 
ber  of  voters  find  out  how  much  their  Gov- 
ernment and  defense  cost. 


Organized  Labor  and  the  Defense 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMi^KS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  April  24.  1941 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Spealier,  there  is 
much  discussion  in  the  cloakrooms  and 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  expn^ssing  sharp 
criticism  against  organized  labor  for 
holding  up  defense  production.  No  doubt 
legislation  will  be  introduced  to  line  labor 
up  and  prevent  workers  from  suggesting 
better  conditions  and  better  wages.  If 
the  stoppage  of  defense  production  can 
be  fastened  upon  labor,  such  legislation 
will,  in  all  probability,  pass. 

In  charging  labor  with  the  slowness  of 
defense  production.  It  remains  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  carry  on  some  inves- 
tigations of  their  own  to  see  who  is  at 
fault.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able,  thus 
far.  to  get  the  facts,  I  can  st£.te  definitely 
that  strikes  in  organized  labor  are  insig- 
nificant compared  to  other  causes  block- 
ing defense  production.  Contracts  for 
defense  production,  as  a  ru'e,  are  given 
to  large  corporations,  and  these,  in  turn, 
will  not  let  the  smaller  corporations  in  on 
the  contracts. 

Pearson  and  Allen's  cohunn  in  the 
Times-Herald  for  March  17  contains  this 
startling  statement: 

The  cold  facts  are  that  altliough  200,000 
firms  are  available  for  defense  contracts,  90 
percent  of  the  orders  awarded  during  the  last 
half  of  1940  went  to  600  large  firms.  One 
hundred  and  fourteen  of  these  got  95  percent 
of  all  contracts  over  $100,000,  amounting  to 
$6,668,8:0.000. 

Despite  the  frantic  pleas  of  defense  officials 
for  speed,   a  number  of  these   orders  have 
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clauses   forbidding    subcontracting   without 
permission  of  the  primary  contractor. 

These  facts  prove  that  199.400  corpora- 
tions capable  of  turning  out  defense  ma- 
terials have  no  chance  to  do  so.  and 
another  486  firms  are  getting  only  small 
drips  in  orders,  and  114  firms  are  trying  to 
hog  the  whole  defense  program.  It  is 
estimated  on  reliable  authority  that  at 
least  50  percent  of  machine  tools  in  the 
country  are  either  idle  or  working  less 
than  8  hours  per  day. 

Here  are  some  facts  found  in  the 
statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue : 

Ownership  of  corporate  assets:  Of  all  cor- 
porations reporting  from  every  part  of  the 
Nation,  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  them 
owned  52  percent  of  the  assets  of  all  of  them. 

And  to  clinch  the  point:  Of  aU  corpora- 
tions reporting,  less  than  5  percent  of  them 
owned  87  percent  of  all  the  assets  of  all  of 
them. 

Income  and  profits  of  corporations:  Of  all 
the  corporations  reporting  from  every  part  of 
the  country,  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  them 
earned  50  percent  of  the  net  Income  of  all  of 
them. 

And  to  clinch  the  point :  Of  aU  the  manu- 
factiuing  corporations  reporting,  less  than  4 
percent  of  them  earned  84  percent  of  all  the 
net  profits  of  all  of  them. 

If  the  "big  boys"  are  to  have  their  own 
way  in  this  matter — and  it  appears  likely 
that  they  will — half  of  the  potential  ma- 
chine production  in  the  United  States 
will  not  be  utilized. 

Just  compare  this  strangulation  of  our 
potential  productive  power  with  the  dam- 
age that  may  be  caused  by  a  few  strikes. 
The  fact  is  the  "big  boys"  know  that  they 
are  at  fault  for  the  belated  progress  in 
defense  production,  and  that  it  is  not  due, 
except  in  a  slight  degree,  to  strikes.  This 
being  t^he  situation,  it  is  obvious  to  the 
most  prejudiced  against  organized  labor 
that  labor  alone  cannot  be  charged  with 
delaying  defense. 

The  real  fault  lies  with  the  privileges 
granted  to  large  corporations  who  want 
to  hog  it  all.  In  order  for  these  few  cor- 
porations to  hog  it  all,  a  strike  in  one  of 
these  plants  is  labeled  as  a  plan  of  the 
workers  to  hamstring  production.  What 
about  the  labor  in  the  idle  plants?  If 
all  of  our  potential  production  plants 
were  in  operation  and  had  contracts  to 
fill,  the  few  strikes  here  and  there  would 
not  affect,  in  any  perceptible  degree,  the 
output  of  defense  production. 

If  all  laborers  are  to  be  summarily 
dealt  with  by  a  law  of  Congress,  it  will 
fall  upon  95  percent  of  honest,  loyal 
American  citizens,  who  have  a  right  to 
protect  their  own  interests.  The  num- 
ber of  laborers  in  the  United  States  who 
deliberately  intend,  by  their  action,  to 
hamstring  production,  is  extremely  small 
and  those  cases  are  being  dealt  with  by 
organized  labor  itself. 

If  we  intend  to  have  a  united  front  in 
this  country,  organized  labor,  as  a  body, 
must  be  given  the  protection  to  which 
they  are  entitled  under  the  law.  To  now 
slap  the  whole  organization  in  the  face, 
when  neither  the  organization  is  at  fault 
nor  the  actual  number  of  strikes  is  re- 
sponsible alone  for  the  slowness  of  pro- 
duction, would  be  an  act  which  would 
spread  disunion  among  a  whole  people 
who  should  be  united. 


Constant  reference  Is  made  to  the  fact 
that  labor  is  regimented  in-Oermany.  and 
there  are  no  strikes;  that  production  of 
war  materials  goes  forward  without  a 
hitch.  That  may  be  one  side  of  the  sit- 
uation, but  what  about  the  other  side? 
The  capitalist  is  also  regimented,  and  if 
that  were  all,  the  capitalist  would  not 
fare  so  bad.  but  at  the  first  sign  of  dis- 
agreement with  the  war  policies,  the  cap- 
italist is  sent  to  a  concentration  camp, 
his  property  confiscated,  and  in  many  in- 
stances his  life  is  snuffed  out  either 
through  neglect,  sickness,  or  other  means 
of  liquidation. 

If  we  are  to  copy  Germany  with  re- 
spect to  labor,  why  not  go  the  whole  way 
and  regiment  capital.  If  the  people  of 
this  country  know  what  they  are  doing — 
and  sometimes  they  do  not — we  will  keep 
our  American  way  of  operation  and  treat 
both  capital  and  labor  justly.  That  Is 
the  duty  of  this  Government  in  our  pres- 
ent situations-demand  that  labor  and 
capital  shall  operate  together,  fairly, 
justly,  and  for  the  common  good  of  the 
Nation. 

There  should  be  a  wider  distribution  of 
war  contracts  to  the  end  that  all  of  our 
productive  capacity  may  be  utilized — a 
handful  of  men  should  not  control  our 
production  and.  above  all  things,  these 
men  should  be  prevented  from  repeating 
the  war  profits  of  the  first  World  War. 
A  fair  distribution  of  the  common  efforts 
of  capital  and  labor  will  do  two  impor- 
tant things  at  this  critical  time.  It  will 
prevent  strikes  and  prevent  a  few  men 
from  reaping  unconscionable  profits  from 
a  situation  which  the  people  cannot  now 
avoid. 


Why  I  Favor  the  Overton  Formula,  With 
the  Amendment  Suggested  by  Preti- 
dent  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  As  the 
Fiscal  Policy  for  the  District  of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

OF  MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RETTIESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  AprU  24.  1941 


REPORT  BY  THE  SUBCOTJMITTEE  019 
PUBUC  HEALTH.  HOSPITALS.  AND 
CHARITIES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA 


Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  special  subccmmiLiee  on 
public  health.  hospiUls.  and  charities  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  investigate  the 
public -welfare  institutions.  I  am  happy 
today  because  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  adopted  a  favorable  report 
which  will  take  care  of  not  only  all  of  the 
welfare  institutions  that  are  badly  In 
need  of  improvements  but  also  the  cen- 
tral hbrary.  sewer  system.  Gallinger  Hos- 
pital, Georgetown  Hospital,  health  cen- 
ters, public-welfare  center,  which  would 
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be  a  combination  of  the  various  institu- 
Uons,  such  as  Blue  Plains,  and  so  forth, 
improvement  in  the  tuberculosis  sanato- 
rium, incinerator,  new  west  wing  of  the 
Municipal  Center,  consolidation  of  the 
old  eight -room  schools,  some  of  which  are 
now  over  70  years  old.  Wilson  Teachers 
College.  Abbott  Vocational  School,  and 
the  water  supply. 

I  understand  the  Federal  contribution 
would  be  approximately  $9,300,000.  or 
about  21  percent  of  the  general  fund,  but 
the  amendment  suggested  by  President 
Roosevelt  provides  that  out  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  by  the  regular  an- 
nual District  of  Columbia  appropriation 
bill  for  each  fiscal  year,  there  shall  be 
made  available  for  capital  expenditures 
an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  amount 
herein  required  to  be  appropriated  by 
such  bill  as  the  annual  payment  of  the 
United  States  for  such  fiscal  year. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  our  Inves- 
tigation of  the  institutions  of  the  Board 
Of  Public  Welfare,  which  will  show  the 
need  of  this  legislation,  and,  therefore.  I 
respectfully  ask  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  act  favorably  on  H.  R.  3490. 
with  the  amendment  suggested  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

iKVZSnOATIONS  OF  IWSTITUIIOWS  OF  TH*  BOARO 

or  PuBuc  Wklfari 

(House  of  Representatives.  Subcommittee  on 

Public  Health.  Hospitals,  and  Charities  of 

the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Washington.  D.  C.  Friday.  March  8.  1940) 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health.  Hos- 

plUls.  and  Charities  of  the  Committee  on  the 

District  of  Columbia  respectfully  present  the 

following   report   to  the   Committee   on   the 

District  of  Columbia : 

Mrs.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  on  January 
26  and  31.  1940.  made  a  statement  in  the 
newspapers  that  she  visited  Blue  Plains  Home 
for  the  Aged  and  the  Infirm  and  the  Receiving 
Home  for  Children  and  she  reported  the  con- 
ditions to  be  shocking. 

The  acting  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
Introduced  House  Resolution  370.  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"aiSOLtJTlON 

"Whereas  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  on  a 
recent  visit  to  the  Home  for  the  Aged  and 
Infirm,  at  Blue  Plains.  D.  C  found  conditions 
at  the  institution  to  be  shocking;  and 

"Whereas  no  steps  have  yet  been  taken 
looking  toward  a  correction  of  the  conditions 
complained  of  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt:  Therefore 
be  It 

"Re$olved.  That  the  House  direct  Its  Legis- 
lative Committee  on  District  of  Columbia  af- 
fairs or  a  proper  sulx^ommittee  thereof,  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  to  find  out  the 
exact  nature  of  the  conditions  existing  at  the 
Institution,  and  what  remedial  steps  should 
be  taken;  and  also  whether  the  District  Com- 
missioners, the  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
which  has  Immediate  Jurisdiction  over  the  In- 
stitution, or  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
is  responsible  for  the  conditions  complained 
of  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt." 

At  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  members  of  that  conunlttee.  Hon.  Thomas 
D'AixsANDKO.  Jr.,  was  named  acting  chairman. 

The  acting  chairman  immediately  called  a 
meeting  of  the  subcommittee  and  asked  Dr. 
Tenerowlas  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  insti- 
tutions. The  acting  chairman  Immediately 
made  a  visit  to  Blue  Plains  and  the  Receiving 
Home  for  Children  and  asked  Dr.  Tenerowicz 
to  do  likewise  the  following  day.  which  he 
did.  After  making  one  visit  to  Blue  Plains 
the  acting  chairman  made  a  second  visit  with 
Dr.  Lynne  A.  Fullerton.  who  was  asked  to 
UatUy  before  tbe  aubcommlttee. 


On  January  31  the  acting  chairman  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt: 

JANtTAST  31,  1940. 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mrs.  Roosevelt:  As  a  member  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  have  been  keenly 
Interested  in  your  recent  visits  to  the  Institu- 
tions of  the  city.  I  was  particularly  amazed 
at  the  horrible  conditions  that  you  discovered 
at  the  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  at  Blue 
Plains. 

It  caused  me  such  concern  that  I  believed  it 
my  duty  to  Introduce  a  resolution  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  calling  for  a  congressional 
Investigation  of  the  existing  conditions. 

Shortly  thereafter  I  was  appointed  acting 
chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Subcommittee 
of  the  District  of  Colxmibla  Committee  for  the 
Investigation.  Coincident  with  my  appoint- 
ment I  learned  that  you  visited  other  District 
institutions  and  found  that  situations  existed 
that  should  be  rectified. 

In  order  that  I  may  proceed  In  this  Investi- 
gation In  the  most  orderly  and  efficient  man- 
ner, I  am  asking  that  you  will  do  this  sub- 
committee the  great  honor  of  appearing  as  the 
first  witness. 

I  believe  that  in  the  Interest  of  selecting  a 
time  that  might  be  agreeable  to  you  and  not 
Interfere  with  your  dally  tasks.  Saturday  eve- 
ning would  be  a  convenient  time. 

My  interest  in  having  you  appear  as  the  first 
witness  Is  simply  that  since  your  visits 
brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress. I  believe  that  your  suggestions  for  bet- 
tering conditions  at  these  institutions  would 
be  of  great  value  to  the  subcommittee,  and  in 
turn  to  Congress,  in  their  consideration  of 
any  remedy  that  might  be  suggested. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  these  circumstances.  I 
await  your  pleasure  In  calling  the  subcom- 
mittee for  your  appearance. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr.,  M.  C, 

Third  District,  Maryland. 
The  following  reply  was  received: 

"The  White  House. 
"Washington,  February  1,  1940. 
"Mt  Dear  Mr.  D'Alesandro:  I  have  your 
letter  of  January  31,  and  I  deeply  regret  that 
I  cannot  be  present  on  Saturday  evening  as  I 
am  leaving  tonight  for  New  York  City  and 
Hyde  Park. 

"Do  you  think  the  whole  group  would  care 
tc  ccme  to  tea  with  me  next  Wednesday  at 
5:30  at  the  White  House? 

"If  so.  I  will  ask  the  District  Commissioners, 
Mr.  Bondy.  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 
By  that  time  you  may  have  seen  some  of  the 
institutions,  and  I  would  suggest  If  you  are 
planning  to  visit  any  of  them,  that  you  do  not 
announce  It  beforrhand. 

"1  shall  be  back  in  Washington  late  on  Sun- 
day night  and  here  in  the  White  House  on 
Monday. 

"Very  sincerely  yours. 

"Eleanor  Roosevelt." 
This  invitation  was  accepted  and  on  Wed- 
nesday. February  7.  1940.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  re- 
ceived the  three  Commissioners,  Hon.  Melvln 
C  Hazen.  Hon.  George  C.  Allen,  and  Col.  David 
McCoach.  Jr.;  the  Director  of  the  Budget.  Hon. 
Harold  Smith;  Mr.  Frederick  W.  McReyno'.ds. 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare;  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Bondy.  director,  Board  of  Public 
Welfare;  Judge  Fay  L.  Bentley.  Judge  of  the 
Juvenile  court:  and  Hon.  Thomas  D'Alesandro. 
Jr..  acting  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health.  Hospitals,  and  Charities  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

At  that  meeting  Mrs.  Roosevelt  agreed  to 
testify  before  the  subcommittee. 

After  the  conference  4it  the  White  House  the 

acting  chairman  announced  that  there  would 

be  a  thorough  Investigation  of  all  the  insti- 

l   tutions  under  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  in 

the  District  of  Columbia. 


The  first  witness  was  Mrs.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  Then  there  was  Dr.  L3mne  A.  Ful- 
lerton. from  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service;  Mr.  Robert  E.  Bondy,  Director  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  District  of  Colum- 
bia; Frederick  W.  McReynolds,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; a  report  of  Congressman  Rudolph  G. 
Tenerowicz.  a  member  of  the  committee,  who 
resigned;  Dr.  Arthur  N.  Meloy.  physician. 
Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm.  Blue  Plains;  Frank 
B.  Haskell,  superintendent,  Home  for  Aged 
and  Infirm,  Blue  Plains;  Judge  Fay  L.  Bent- 
ley,  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  court;  Miss  Elsa 
Castendyck.  Director  of  Division  of  Delin- 
quency, Children's  Bureau,  Department  of 
Labor;  Mr.  Grady  Leonard,  superintendent; 
and  Mrs.  Grady  Leonard,  Receiving  Home  for 
Children;  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Gordon,  chair- 
man. Child  Welfare  Committee.  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Following  the  last  public  hearing  the  act- 
ing chairman  accompanied  by  Robert  E. 
Bondy.  Director  of  Public  Welfare,  visited  the 
following  institutions : 

The  DistrlcJ  of  Columbia  Reformatory  at 
Lorton,  Va.;  the  District  of  Columbia  Work- 
house at  Occoquan,  Va.;  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Jail;  the  National  Training  School 
for  Girls;  the  Industrial  Home  School;  the 
District  Training  School  at  Laurel,  Md.;  and 
the  Industrial  Home  School  for  Colored. 

At  each  Institution  the  superintendent  and 
staff  were  interviewed  and  the  respective  in- 
stitutions Inspected  to  determine  the  pro- 
gram, the  needs,  and  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing. 

During  the  Investigation  the  acting  chair- 
man received  many  letters  of  Inquiry  and 
complaints.  Matters  In  those  communica- 
tions affecting  the  care  of  Inmates  In  the 
various  Institutions  are  being  cared  for 
through  arrangement  with  the  Director  of 
Public  Welfare. 

Various  organizations  have  supplied  the 
subcommittee  with  ample  reports  and  sug- 
gestions and  have  throughout  the  Investiga- 
tion emphasized  their  desire  to  be  helpful. 

The  investigation  has  revealed  that  shock- 
ing conditions  exist  at  many  points  and  at 
most  Institutions  conditions  were  found  that 
call  for  correction. 

In  connection  with  each  Institution  the 
subcommittee  found  that  recommendations 
to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  by  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  have  generally  been  reduced, 
both  for  personal  service  and  maintenance 
and  capital  outlay. 

In  some  Instances  some  Budget  estimates 
were  further  reduced  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  In  many  Instances  the  final  ap- 
propriations, approved  by  the  Congress,  rep- 
resented further  reductions. 

The  net  result  over  the  years  has  been  that 
the  needs  of  the  Institutions  as  recommended 
by  their  superintendents  and  by  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  have  not  been  met. 

The  committee  found  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
over  a  long  period  of  years  have  rarely  visited 
these  institutions  and  therefore  have  not 
become  directly  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tions and  needs  at  the  institutions. 

Generally  speaking,  the  staffs  at  the  Insti- 
tutions are  not  adequate  In  number  to  ren- 
der good  service;  the  maintenance  funds  are 
Inadequate,  and  funds  for  repair  and  building 
extensions  have  not  been  sufficient  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  National  Capital 
and  the  needs  of  the  Inmates.  Within  the 
funds  that  are  available  the  superintendents 
of  the  Institutions  have  been  rendering  nota- 
ble service. 

The  investigation  discloses  that  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  has  been  aware  of  the 
unsatisfactory  conditions  and  has  repeatedly 
made  recommendations  In  Its  annual  budget 
requests  to  meet  these  needs  of  staff,  main- 
tenance, and  buildings. 

The  committee  further  have  fotud  that 
various  studies  and  surveys  by  experts  bav* 
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been  made  and  the  findings  calling  for  Im- 
proved service  presented  to  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  mounting 
needs  of  the  welfare  institutions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  been  known  to  public 
welfare  officials  and  that  reconimendationa 
to  meet  them  have  been  made. 

Instead  of  more  surveys  the  welfare  Insti- 
tutions of  the  Nation's  Capital  cai  be  brought 
to  a  basis  of  adequate  care  arid  service  If 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  would 
visit  these  institutions  and  see  the  human 
needs  of  additional  facilities  which  are  nec- 
essary to  adequately  take  care  of  each  Insti- 
tution. 

It  seems  to  the  committee  that  Washing- 
ton should  set  an  example  for  tiie  Nation  in 
providing  proper  care  for  the  Bged  and  In- 
firm, children  and  adult  delinquents,  the 
feeble-minded,  and  others  requiring  institu- 
tional care. 

Model  welfare  institutions  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  would  serve  to  raise  the  standard 
of  similar  Institutions  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  committee  feel  that  Robert  E.  Bondy, 
the  Director  of  Public  Welfare  since  Sep- 
tember 16.  1939,  inherited  the  heavy  burden 
of  the  Public  Welfare  program  that  Is  be- 
hind the  times.  He  has  visited  each  Insti- 
tution with  the  committee  and  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  and  in  other 
connections  has  demonstrated  that  he  knows 
the  needs  and  the  conditions  of  each  insti- 
tution and  Is  well  qualified  to  administer 
the  broad  program  of  public  welfare. 

The  committee  present  the  following  find- 
ings of  needs  at  the  various  institutions: 

HOME  FOB  THE  AGED  AND  INFIRM    (BLtJE  PLAINS) 

1.  The  committee  requested  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  and  the  Director  of  Public 
Welfare  to  make  a  survey  to  determine 
whether  the  best  possible  medical  care  Is 
being  given  within  the  existing  funds, 
whether  any  Inmates  in  the  Institution 
should  be  transferred  for  care  in  other  insti- 
tutions, and  whether  persons  handling  food 
may  be  diseased  and  thereby  endangering 
the  health  of  other  inmates.  The  commit- 
tee asked  that  within  present  resources  every- 
thing possible  be  done  to  Improve  the  feed- 
ing of  the  Inmates  and  their  general  care. 
The  committee  after  making  these  sugges- 
tions returned  to  Blue  Plains  and  found  prog- 
ress being  made  In  these  matters. 

2.  The  committee  feels  that  the  condition 
of  the  buildings  at  Blue  Plains  are  horrible 
and  suggests  that  a  5-year  building  plan  be 
adopted  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate 
facilities. 

3.  The  committee  commends  for  attention 
recommendations  In  the  report  of  Dr.  Lynne 
A.  Fullerton  on  medical  care.  Including  the 
need  for  a  full-time  medical  officer,  for  grad- 
uate-nurse service,  for  an  adequate  staff  of 
orderlies  In  the  Infirmary,  and  adequate 
medical  supplies  and  equipment.  Adequate 
medical  care  at  the  institution  would  also 
Include  a  working  arrangement  with  Oal- 
llnger  Hospital  and  other  local  institutions. 
Medical  care  of  Inmates  requires  a  well- 
equipped  Infirmary. 

4.  More  adequate  provision  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, medical  supplies,  and  furnishings  were 
Indicated  as  needed. 

5.  The  Institution  should  in  general  be 
used  for  the  care  of  aged  persons  who  cannot 
be  cared  for  In  family  homes.  Provisions  for 
chronics,  convalescents,  acute  medical  and 
surgical  cases,  mental  cases,  and  epileptics 
should  be  made  in  other  institutions. 

RECEIVING    HOBO!    FOB    CHILDRElf 

1.  Every  effort  should  be  made  through 
child-welfare  service  and  adequate  public 
assistance  to  keep  families  together  and  pre- 
vent circvimstances  arising  that  cause  delin- 
quency and  neglect. 

2.  The  committee  stiggests  that  through 
close  cooperation  between  the  police  depart- 


ment and  the  Juvenile  court  the  number  of 
delinquent  l)cys  and  girls  held  for  court 
action  can  be  reduced. 

3.  Dependent  chUdren  and  those  coming 
before  the  police  or  other  agencies  because 
of  neglect  In  their  homes  should  receive  tem- 
porary care  in  special  foster-family  homes 
until  suitable  plans  In  the  interest  of  the 
chUd  can  be  made.  Such  children  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  Receiving  Home  for  Chil- 
dren, where  they  will  be  forced  to  associate 
with  delinquent  boys  and  girls. 

4.  Delinquent  chUdren  held  for  court  ac- 
tion should  have  temporary  care  in  a  modem 
recelvmg  home  for  children.  The  present 
institution  is  entirely  Inadequate  and  un- 
sulted  for  that  purpose.  It  Is  clearly  a  make- 
shift. A  new  Institution  providing  proper 
segregation,  medical-care  facilities,  play  and 
activity  facilities,  and  adequate  provision  for 
food  and  clothing,  with  a  suitable  staff, 
should  be  provided. 

INDUSTRIAL   HOME  SCHOOL 

1.  The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  is  now 
studying  plans  for  the  future  of  the  Indus- 
trial Home  School,  Including  a  proper  loca- 
tion and  type.  Until  these  plans  are  decided 
upon,  the  present  institution  shoiUd  be  kept 
in  reasonably  adequate  repair.  The  present 
institution  Is  old  and  the  buildings  have  been 
allowed  to  deteriorate  unduly.  Some  equip- 
ment is  needed. 

INDUSTRIAL    HOME    SCHOOL    FOR    COLORED 

1.  This  Institution  is  of  the  cottage  type. 
Its  principal  needs  are :  An  educational  build- 
ing for  educational  and  recreational  purposes, 
and  educational  staff  provision  for  school  and 
shop  instruction. 

2.  There  is  no  District  of  Columbia  In- 
dustrial home  school  for  colored  girls.  The 
committee  suggests  that  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  study  this  matter  and  make  appro- 
priate recommendations. 

DISTRICT   TRAINING   SCHOOL   AT  LAUREL,    MD. 

1.  This  is  the  only  institution  for  the  care 
of  feeble-minded  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  addition  to  the  approximately  600  Inmates 
at  the  Institution,  the  committee  find  that 
there  are  about  450  additional  feeble-minded 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  who  should  have 
institutional  care  at  the  District  Training 
School,  but  for  whom  faculties  at  the  school 
do  not  exist.  The  committee  believe  there  is 
an  urgent  need  that  should  be  met  during  the 
next  5  years  for  the  provision  of  additional 
buildings  and  staff  facilities  to  care  for  these 
feeble-minded  persons.  An  institution  should 
be  buUt  to  care  for  1,200  inmates.  Most  of 
these  450  feeble-minded  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  profit  by  training  and  be 
capable  of  rehabUitatlon  and  return  to  the 
community.  An  adequate  Institution  will 
make  possible  segregation  of  ages,  sexes,  race, 
and  mental  ability. 

2.  As  the  District  Training  School  Is  a 
training  and  educational  institution  pri- 
marily, a  suitable  school  building  shovild  be- 
provided  to  replace  the  Inadequate  basement 
and  other  rooms  now  used  for  class  and  oc- 
cupational and  shop  instructions. 

3.  Additional  building  requirements  during 
the  coming  5-year  period  should  Include  a 
laundry  building,  adequate  water  supply,  and 
an  employees'  residence  building.  Provisions 
for  landscaping  and  road  building  should  be 
made. 

The  institution  Is  now  understaffed.  Addi- 
tions are  needed  in  medical  officers,  parole 
officers,  matrons,  and  certain  other  personnel. 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL   FOR  GIRLS 

1.  The  present  appropriation  limiting  ex- 
penditures to  $600  per  inmate  annually  places 
a  premitim  on  delinquency  as  it  forces  the 
maintenance  of  the  institution's  population 
at  a  minimum  figure  rather  than  permitting 
parole  and  rehabilitation  Into  the  commu- 
nity. The  committee  believes  that  the  limi- 
tation should  be  lifted. 


a.  As  the  purpose  of  the  Institution  It  to 
train  delinquent  girls  to  life  In  a  community, 
prevision  should  be  made  for  a  parole  service. 

3.  More  adequate  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  maintenance  Items  of  food,  clcthlng. 
repairs,  and  general  maintenance. 

4.  Provisions  are  needed  for  teachers  for 
academic  and  vocational  Instruction  as  well 
as  for  engineer  and  watchman  services. 

5.  The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  should  con- 
tinue its  study  of  the  proper  Iccatlcn  and 
type  of  institution  for  a  National  Training 
School  for  Girls 

6.  The  committee  suggests  that  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  consider  the  cottage  type 
of  Institution  in  a  suburban  location. 

PENAL  ursTrrunoNS 

1.  The  committee  Is  impressed  with  the 
well-planned  and  farsighted  administration 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  penal  institutions. 
The  personnel,  maintenance,  and  buildings 
planned  are  well  mapped  out  In  advance. 

2.  Personnel  Is  the  primary  problem.  Ad- 
ditions have  been  made  but  additional  re- 
quirements exist  to  assure  safe  custody,  com- 
plete classification.  Industrial  and  education- 
al programs,  and  proper  medical  and  nursing 
care. 

3.  At  the  workhouse  and  reformatory  reg- 
ular annual  provisions  should  be  made  for 
buildings  to  relieve  present  overcrowding,  to 
complete  the  women's  division  building  fa- 
cilities, to  replace  the  temporary  infirmary 
building  at  the  workhouse,  and  to  carry  out 
certain  other  features  of  the  existing  build- 
ing program.  Building  construction  should 
go  forward  regularly  but  gradually  so  that 
the  services  of  the  inmates  may  be  utilized 
In  construction  work. 

4.  In  the  plans  for  completion  of  the  build- 
ing program  at  the  Jail  the  committee 
strongly  recommends  that  provision  be  made 
for  hospital  facilities  at  the  Jail  to  be  oper- 
ated In  conjunction  with  the  staff  at  Gallin- 
ger  Hospital. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Thomas  D'ALESAifORo.  Jr., 

Acting  Chairman. 
William  T.  Schulte, 
Rudolph  G.  Tenerowicz, 
Paul  W.  Shafer. 
Albert  L.  Vrzeland, 
Harrt  Sandacer, 

ilember$. 
Jennings  Randolph. 
Chairman,  District  Committee, 
Everett  M.  Dirksen. 

Ex  Officio  Members. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY  * 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  Aprfl  24,  1941 


ADDRESS    OF    WILLIAM    H     McMASTERS. 
PRESIDENT    OF    NATIONAL    OLD    AGE 

PENSIONS,  mc. 


Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
xnariEs  In  the  Rkcoeo,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  analyzing  the  tax  pro- 
posal in  National  Pension  Act  (H.  R.  4013) 
filed  by  me  on  March  14,  which  were 
part  of  an  address  delivered  by  William 
H.  McMasters,  president  ol  National  Old 
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Arc  Pensions.  Inc.,  before  SomervUIe, 
Masc.,  pension  group  No.  4.  at  their  regu- 
lar weekly  meeting  in  American  Legion 
Hall  on  Tuesday.  April  22.  The  remarks 
of  Mr.  McMasters  touch  on  the  present 
tax  situation  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment, and  are  as  follows: 

It  Is  Interevtlng  to  note  the  many  sugges- 
tions that  are  being  offered  along  the  lines 
of  national  taxation.  H.  R.  4013.  National 
Pension  Act,  filed  by  Congressman  Caset  of 
Ma^achusetts  a  month  ago.  will  meet  the 
present  taxation  emergency  better  than  any 
proposal  so  far  offered.  In  this  plan  to  raise 
the  revenue  to  make  our  national-pension 
program  self-sustaining.  It  says  in  section  2: 
"There  is  hereby  levied  a  tax  of  2  percent 
upon  the  gross  dollar  value  of  all  business 
transactions  consummated  for  profit  within 
the  United  States." 

With  that  Inclusive  provision  as  our  tax 
base.  I  am  confident  that  the  ttirn-over  in 
business  on  which  tax-'s  are  to  be  levied 
will  produce  approximately  $1,000,000,000  per 
month.  I  stress  the  fact  that  it  is  far  easier 
to  collect  $1,000,000,000  per  month  than  it 
would  be  to  collect  $12,000,000,000  per  year. 
At  the  present  time.  I  doubt  if  more  than 
e.OOO.COO  persons,  of  those  over  60  years  of 
age.  will  come  under  the  provisions  of  the 
national-pension  system  that  the  act  will 
set  up.  Our  maximum  calls  for  only  $75 
per  month  per  annuitant,  and  the  total  re- 
quirement will  be  $450,000,000  per  month. 
This  will  leave  a  tax  surplus  of  $550,000,000 
per  month  to  be  added  to  the  general  funds 
of  the  Treasury. 

To  many  persons  these  figiu-es  may  appear 
fantastic,  but  they  are  only  fantastic  when 
considered  in  terms  of  a  long-departed  po- 
litical economy.  In  the  light  of  the  economy 
of  today  in  our  country,  they  are  far  more 
rational  than  a  tax  base  of  1  percent  of  that 
total  would  have  seemed  to  the  economists 
of  a  few  decades  ago.  Under  the  needs  of  the 
hour,  a  great  nation  goes  forward.  Taxes 
and  progress  go  hand  in  hand.  Our  real 
problem  is  to  equalize  the  national-taxation 
program.  If  we  can  maintain  equity  throiigh 
an  absolute  balance,  the  productive  forces 
of  our  society  can  carry  the. load  and  never 
know  It.  That  is  why  this  proposed  act 
does  not  try  to  favor  one  income  group  or 
productive  force  as  against  another.  Every 
transaction,  whether  wholesale  or  retail, 
whether  Initial  or  final.  Is  used  as  a  means 
of  collecting  revenue. 

When  the  entire  economic  system  is  used 
to  defray  its  own  cost  of  maintenance,  there 
la  developed  a  perfect  balance  as  evenly  dis- 
tributed as  the  universal  pressure  of  air  or 
the  pull  of  gravitation  itself.  The  whole 
question  comes  on  a  proper  legal  translation 
of  five  simple  words,  introduced  for  the  first 
time  In  a  national  tax  proposal.  These  words 
are.  "buslnesf>  transactions  consummated  for 
profit"  and  briefiy  I  wish  to  offer  my  Inter- 
pretation. Immediately  we  eliminate  every 
religious  activity,  fraternal  and  cooperative 
activity,  inheritances  or  any  transaction  that 
Is  governmental  in  character.  It  must  be  a 
transaction  of  a  business  character  in  which 
m  gain  or  profit  or  advantage  is  secured  by 
both  parties  because  of  the  exchange  in 
values. 

The  need  for  national  production  to  apply 
part  of  its  increase  of  wealth  to  the  general 
and  safe  conduct  of  its  continued  existence 
Is  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  economic  world 
in  which  we  live.  It  Is  about  time  that  we 
establish  a  tax  system  that  leaves  the  en- 
tire economic  structure  In  a  perfect  balance. 
Under  H.  R.  4013,  the  proposal  will  not  only 
meet  the  national  pension  requirements  and 
thus  add  greatly  to  the  morale  of  our  people. 
but  It  win  ftimlsh  practically  all  the  reve- 
nue needed  to  carry  out  the  defense  program 
of  the  Nation.  I  hope  to  see  this  measure 
considered  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit* 
tee  of  the  Congress  very  soon. 


Speak  for  Us,  Mr.  Preiident 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  these 
tr3nng  times,  with  intolerance,  passion, 
and  hysteria  filling  the  columns  of  so 
many  newspaper  commentators  and  edi- 
tors in  the  metropolitan  press.  It  Is  my 
conviction  that  we  would  all  be  better  off 
if  we  would  take  a  little  time  out  each 
day  to  read  the  more  measured  state- 
ments appearing  in  the  religious  papers 
and  magazines  of  this  Christian,  peaceful 
Nation. 

To  the  eternal  credit  of  the  churches 
of  America  and  their  outstanding  leaders 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  Christian 
leadership  of  this  coimtry  is  dedicating 
its  efforts  to  the  preservation  of  our 
American  peace  and  our  ordered  way  of 
life  on  this  hemisphere.  If  this  coura- 
geous patriotism  and  constructive  Chris- 
tianity continues  to  dominate  the  reli- 
gious leadership  of  this  country,  I  am 
convinced  that  after  the  ordeal  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Europe  is  over  the  church  of 
the  world  will  find  new  strength  and 
hope  from  the  fact  that  in  this  country 
the  light  of  sanity  and  reason,  the  hope 
of  brotherhood  and  peace,  have  been  held 
aloft  by  Christian  leaders  and  will  be 
ready  at  the  first  sign  of  peace  to  mend 
the  wounds  and  temper  the  passions  of 
the  victims  of  this  awful  war. 

BOT     L.     SMTTH     PETITIONS    THE     PRESIDENT 

Under  leave  granted  me  by  the  House, 
I  am  attaching  to  these  remarks  an  edi- 
torial from  the  latest  issue  of  the  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  outstanding  religious  pub- 
lication of  the  Methodist  Church.  In  this 
editorial  Roy  L.  Smith  calls  upon  the 
President  to  assimie  a  world  leadership 
for  better  living  such  as  came  from  the 
mind  and  heart  of  Woodrow  Wilson  when 
he  proposed  his  famous  14  points  as  a 
basis  for  the  termination  of  one  war  and 
the  elimination  of  future  wars.  The  re- 
pudiation of  those  14  points  planted  the 
first  seeds  of  the  power  politics  which  to- 
day has  given  rise  to  the  dictatorships 
and  military  machines  which  have 
brought  havoc  to  the  homes  of  innocent 
people  in  more  than  half  the  nations  of 
the  world.  The  time  is  once  again  at 
hand  when  some  inspired  world  figure 
can  immortalize  his  name  and  serve  hu- 
manity by  proposing  a  public  formula  for 
a  peace  without  vengeance  and  a  world 
without  either  oppression  or  suppression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  the  wars  now 
raging  in  three  foreign  continents  rain- 
ing down  upon  the  British  Isles  from  the 
air  last  another  month  or  another  decade, 
they  must  be  finally  closed  at  a  meeting 
around  a  conference  table  and  not  at 
the  point  of  a  gun  on  a  bloody  battle- 
field. A  formula  for  peace  and  sanity 
and  economic  order  must  follow  the  war 
and  It  is  easier  now  for  minds  to  meet  in 
the  development  of  such  a  formula  than 


after  destruction  and  exhaustion  have 
taken  further  tolls.  Woodrow  Wilson's 
14  points  went  far  toward  hurrying  the 
termination  of  the  World  War  by  creating 
objectives  for  which  men  in  all  countries 
were  seeking.  If  some  world  force  today 
could  offer  the  people  of  every  land  a 
formula  for  permanent  peace,  for  free- 
dom from  want,  for  a  self-determining 
mode  of  life,  no  man  can  predict  how  ear- 
ly a  war-weary  world  might  advance  its 
desire  to  save  its  sons  from  further 
slaughter  and  its  civilization  from  addi- 
tional wreckage  to  the  point  where  it 
would  prove  a  more  forceful  impulse  than 
desire  for  aggression  or  ambition  for  a 
total  victory  over  a  completely  con- 
quered and  prostrate  adversary.  It 
seems  apparent  that  a  first  step  toward 
peace  must  be  a  program  offering  all 
those  whom  we  would  deter  from  further 
fighting  a  basis  for  future  living  which 
will  appeal  to  them  so  compellingly  that 
the  war  leaders  will  be  forced  to  heed  the 
heart-sent  pleas  which  the  people  of  the 
world  will  send  out  for  a  cessation  of  the 
fighting. 

WHAT  WOULD  TOU  HAVE  FOLLOW  THE  FICHTING? 

Neither  this  country  nor  any  other 
nation  or  influence  in  the  war  or  out  of 
it  can  effectuate  a  peace  until  and  un- 
less we  have  in  mind  what  we  would  write 
in  a  document  to  end  the  war.  This 
time  the  world  must  win  the  peace,  since 
it  is  already  obvious  that  no  belligerent 
in  it  will  win  this  terribly  destructive 
war.  Here  America  has  a  chance  to 
serve  the  people  of  every  country  in  the 
world;  here  we  have  an  opportunity, 
through  our  constructive  thinking  and 
our  vast  influence,  to  work  out  the  out- 
line of  a  permanent  peace  which  will 
have  no  vanquished  victims,  but  which 
will  have  hopeful  people  in  every  land 
eager  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  to  pick 
up  the  implements  of  Christian  brother- 
hood again.  Roy  Smith  rightfully  pre- 
sents a  thrilling  challenge  to  our  Presi- 
dent. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  along  with 
our  necessary  and  desirable  defense  ac- 
tivities to  make  this  country  invincible 
to  foreign  attack,  we  can  also  put  to  work 
another  segment  of  our  national  brain 
power  forging  practical  suggestions  based 
on  equity  and  justice  with  which  to  ap- 
peal to  the  people  of  every  flghting  land 
and  every  conquered  nation  that  through 
this  course  and  through  our  cooperation 
in  helping  to  develop  it  there  lies  more 
hope  and  happiness  for  each  of  them 
than  could  come  to  any  of  them  by  fol- 
lowing this  war  to  its  ultimate  conclusion 
am'dst  the  crimson  ruins  of  a  civilization 
which  too  long  refrained  from  revealing 
its  answer  to  the  question.  "What  would 
you  have  follow  the  fighting?" 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  all  America 
will  join  with  Roy  Smith  in  his  petition 
to  the  President.  I  fervently  pray  that 
the  President  will  exercise  his  vast  influ- 
ence, now,  to  set  in  motion  the  formation 
of  a  plan  of  peace  which  will  offer  an 
appealing  answer  from  the  standpoint  of 
all  warring  nations  to  the  greatest  unan- 
swered question  of  the  century:  What 
would  you  have  follow  the  fighting? 
[From  the  Christian  Advocate) 

SPEAK  FOR  us,  MR.  PRESIDENT 

The  people  of  the  world  are,  without  • 
single  exception,  desperately  concerned  In  the 
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outcome  of  the  wars  that  are  waging  every- 
where. Confused  thinking,  bewildered  peo- 
ples, conflicting  claims,  and  poison  propa- 
ganda combine  to  harry  the  souls  of  men. 
In  the  midst  of  World  War  I.  an  American 
President.  Woodrow  Wilson,  cleared  the  air 
and  simplified  the  issue  by  the  announce- 
ment of  his  14  points  which  were  adopted  by 
the  Allies  as  the  essential  statement  of  their 
war  aims.  The  fact  that  those  14  points  were 
largely  Ignored  at  the  Versailles  conferences 
is  responsible.  In  considerable  part,  for  the 
bitterness  that  developed  later  and  for  the 
present  world  tragedy. 

U  President  Wilson's  leadership  had  t)een 
followed  at  that  time,  as  he  expressed  himseU 
In  the  14  points,  we  would  have  had  an  en- 
tfrely  different  world.  But  the  faUure  to  fol- 
low that  declaration  of  principles  did  not.  In 
the  least.  Invalidate  the  righteousness  of 
their  position. 

In  this  dire  moment  of  conflict  the  world 
Is  in  need  of  another  such  statement  which 
shall  become  the  basis  of  an  enduring  and 
lust  peace.  We  know  of  no  other  living 
human  being  who  is  in  such  a  position  to 
make  such  a  statement  as  Piesident  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt.  The  United  States  of  America 
Is  not  yet  officially  at  war.  This  fact  makes 
It  possible  for  our  President  to  make  a  decla- 
ration of  our  alms,  which  will  be  free  from 
the  questions  that  would  arise  if  we  were  to 
be  an  actual  participant.  His  strategic  post- 
tion  Is  unrivaled.  He  is  in  a  position  to  ren- 
der a  service  to  the  people  of  the  world  which 
no  other  living  man  can  render.  His  great 
skill  in  expressive  speech  and  his  relation  to 
the  conflict  make  it  possible  for  him  to  serve 
humanity  as  can  no  other  man  of  his  gen- 
eration. 

Such  a  statement,  conceivably,  might  bring 
about  an  end  of  hostilities,  a  result  de- 
voutly to  be  prayed  for.  But  at  least  It 
would  serve  as  a  declaration  in  behalf  of  the 
conscience  of  the  American  people  who  de- 
sire nothing  more,  and  nothing  t»etter.  than 
to  live  at  peace  with  all  men  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  "rights  with  which  they 
have  been  endowed  by  their  Creator.  The 
Christian  Advocate  believes  that  President 
Roosevelt  has  an  opportunity  never  before 
granted  to  any  man,  within  easy  reach. 

GENERAL     JOHNSON     ASKS     THE     QUESTION,    TOO 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  in  case 
that  there  be  war-minded  people  in  our 
land  or  obdurate  skeptics  who  see   no 
end  for  any  war  but  complete  victory 
for  the  one  and  total  collapse  for  the 
other,  let  me  point  out  that  Roy  L.  Smith 
is  not  alone  in  his  plea  that  President 
Roosevelt  or  some  other  outstanding  fig- 
ure of  the  current  world  scene  rise  to  the 
greatest  challenge  ever  to  confront  living 
men  and  exercise  his  powers  to  bring 
an  ordered  peace  out  of  what  threatens 
to  be  an  all-out  catastrophe  for  all  the 
nations  in  the  war.    Roy  Smith  has  but 
put  into  public  print  what  is  echoed  in 
the  hearts  of  milliono  of  Americans  and 
Europeans.  Asiatics  and  Africans,  people 
throughout  the  world.    Let  those  who 
would  toss  his  suggestion  aside  as  but  the 
well-intentioned  dreaming  of  a  man  of 
God  read  the  following  quotation  from 
Gen.  Hugh  Johnson's  syndicated  column 
printed  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  today.    I  quote  the  words  of  General 
Johnson  which  appear  as  part  of  his  de- 
scription of  the  world-wide  havoc  being 
wrought  by  the  bombing  and  counter- 


bombing  of  civilian  populations  and  his- 
toric cities: 

Is  there  nowhere  on  earth  any  disciple  of 
the  Prince  of  Compassion  sufficiently  Impar- 
tial to  be  accepted  with  confidence  on  both 
sides  as  a  mediator  in  this  kind  of  prehistoric 
slaughter  of  Innocent  noncombatants? 
Couldn't  both  sides  agree  not  to  attack  non- 
military  objectives?  And  couldn't  some  neu- 
tral arbiter — the  Pope,  for  Instance — ^be  ac- 
cepted as  an  ot>server  and  guarantor  of  the 
good  faith  of  laoth? 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  Roy  L.  Smith,  the 
preacher,   and    Hugh    S.    Johnson,    the 
hard-boiled  military  man,  comes  a  star- 
tling similarity  of  suggestion.  We  have  in 
this    country    today    an     organization 
cpanly  asking  America  to  send  its  sons  to 
fight  and  die  on  foreign  battlefields  in 
another  expeditionary  force  which  this 
time  might  be  spread  over  three  conti- 
nents abroad.    It  is  asking  for  the  imme- 
diate use  of  American  convoys  while  very 
properly    and    honestly    stating,    "this 
means  war."   Since  President  Roosevelt's 
public    statement    that    "convoys   mean 
shooting  and  shooting  means  war,"  in 
fact,  few,  if  any.  men  in  responsible  posi- 
tions any  longer  attempt  to  deceive  the 
people  by  classifying  convoys  as  a  step 
short   of  war— it  is  almost  universally 
agieed  today  that  convoys  by  American 
ships  would  also  mean  sending  trans- 
sports  of  American   boys  to   enter   the 
shambles  of  three-dimensional  fighting 
on  the  battlefields  of  foreign  soil  and 
seas. 

WE  WON  A  WAR  BtTT  SATAN  WON  THE  PEACE 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  are 
frantically  using  every  device  from  in- 
timidation to  invention  to  push  this 
country  into  war  omit  a  most  significant 
segment  in  their  program.  They,  too, 
even  though  they  would  shove  us  into  the 
fighting,  do  not  propose  an  answer  to 
the  question  "What  would  you  have  fol- 
low the  fighting?"  Their  only  answer, 
if  they  answer  at  all,  is  "We  must  win 
the  war."  But  America  won  a  war  on 
foreign  battlefields  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  but  America  and  all  the  world 
lost  the  peace.  The  war  to  end  war  be- 
came a  war  to  precede  a  mightier  and  an 
uglier  war,  and  the  war  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  became  a  war 
to  nourish  nazi-ism  and  conceive  com- 
munism. Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  trading 
American  lives  for  a  peace  without 
promise  may  be  a  tradesman's  notion  of 
good  economics,  but  it  can  scarcely  serve 
again  to  provide  good  ethics  as  a  basis  for 
our  national  policy. 

If  America  went  to  war  tomorrow,  and 
won  the  war  the  following  day,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  would  we  put  In  a  treaty  of 
peace  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
v/lckedness  and  tyranny  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  conflict?  Until  the  answer  to 
that  question  is  before  us  let  us  make  cer- 
tain to  keep  out  of  the  fighting  and  let 
us  continue  to  prepare  this  hemisphere 
to  be  sure  that  the  pattern  of  friendly 
peaceful  living  which  we  have  here  is  not 
sacrificed  or  stultified  through  failure  to 
preserve  what  we  have  by  seeking  to  solve 
a  riddle  which  we  do  not  comprehend. 


The  United  SUtet  and  the  World 
Situation 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CORDELL  HULL 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
Cordell  Hull.  Secretary  of  State  and  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law,  to  the  members  of  that 
society,  on  the  occasion  of  its  thirty-fifth 
annual  meeting  at  the  Carlton  Hotel. 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  April  24.  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  members  and  guests  of  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law.  on  the  occatlon 
of  this  our  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  I 
shall  undertake  to  discuss  briefly  certain 
acute  phases  of  the  world  situation  which 
are  of  vital  Interest  to  all  of  us 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  desperately  serious 
days  which  Involve  all  peoples  and  ail  na- 
tions. Unfortunately,  many  people  fall  to 
grasp  the  nature  of  this  world-wide  crisis  and 
Its  meaning  *,o  our  country. 

Too  many  people  assume  that  the  present 
struggle  Is  merely  an  ordinary  regional  war, 
and  that  uhen  it  comes  to  an  end  the  side 
which  is  victorious  will  collect  indemnities 
but  otherwise  leave  the  defeated  nations  more 
or  less  as  they  were  before  the  conflict  began. 
This  assumption  would  prove  entirely  er- 
roneous should  the  aggressor  powers  be  the 
winners.  As  waged  by  them  this  Is  not  an 
ordinary  war:  it  is  a  war  cf  assault  by  these 
would-be  conquerors,  employing  every  method 
of  barbarism,  upon  nations  which  cling  to 
their  right  to  live  in  freedom  and  which  are 
resisting  in  self-defense. 

The  would-be  conquerors  propose  to  take 
unto  themselves  every  part  of  every  con- 
quered nation:  the  territory,  the  sovereignty, 
the  possessions  of  every  such  nation.  They 
propose  to  make  the  people  of  each  con- 
quered nation  Into  serfs;  to  extinguish  their 
liberties,  their  rights,  their  law.  and  their 
religion.  They  systematically  uproot  every- 
thing that  Is  high  and  fine  In  life. 

Such  is  the  movement  wh:ch  Is  extending 
rapidly  throughout  the  world. 

If  experience  shows  anything.  It  shows  that 
no  nation  anywhere  has  the  slightest  reaion 
to  feel  that  it  will  be  exempted  from  atuck 
by  the  Invader  any  more  than  In  a  town  over- 
run by  bandits  the  wealthiest  cltlaen  might 
expect  to  be  free  from  attack. 

Every  thinking  man  can  answer  the  qiies- 
tlon  for  himself  by  simply  calling  the  roU  of 
the  wretched  victims  of  world  aggression  who 
are  now  In  a  condition  of  eemlslavery  and 
whose  every  hope  of  again  enjoying  the  bless- 
ings of  civilization  depends  only  on  the  de- 
feat or  failure  of  the  movement  of  conquest. 
6o  It  is  in  Austria.  Czechoslovakia,  Poland. 
Norway,  Denmark,  Holland.  Belgliun,  Albania. 
Ltixembtirg.  France.  Rumania,  Hungary.  Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia.  Many  right-thinking  peo- 
ple have  not  been  able  to  conceive  that  this 
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would  happen.  To  them  It  has  seemed  in- 
credible. Yet  the  physical  facts  are  now  be- 
fore our  very  eyes,  and  the  agony  of  the  period 
through  which  the  world  Is  passing  Is  marked 
by  the  moat  terrible  events.  As  the  armies  of 
Invasion  move  on  they  bring  with  them 
blasted  houses,  families  driven  out  to  starve, 
civilian  dead  In  the  fields.  When  fighting  Is 
over  the  administration  of  the  invader  offers 
no  relief.  Homes  are  plundered;  families  are 
separated:  churches  are  closed;  food  is  de- 
nied; semlslavery  Is  introduced.  Military 
frlghtfulness  Is  merely  replaced  by  civilian 
terror.  Every  resource  of  organized  fiendlsh- 
neas  Is  set  to  work  to  subjugate  and  cow  the 
Individual  and  to  use  the  conquered  territory 
as  a  springboard  for  new  aggressions. 

The  conclusion  is  plain.  Now,  after  some 
15  nations  have  lost  everything  that  makes 
life  worth  living,  it  is  high  time  that  the  re- 
maining free  countries  should  arm  to  the 
fuUest  extent  and  in  the  briefest  time  hu- 
manly possible  and  act  for  their  self-preser- 
vation. 

Some  among  us,  doubtless  with  the  best  of 
Intentions,  still  contend  that  our  country 
need  not  resist  until  armed  forces  of  an  in- 
Tader  shall  have  crossed  the  boundary  line  of 
this  hemisphere.  But  this  merely  means  that 
there  would  be  no  resistance  by  the  hemi- 
sphere, including  the  United  States,  until  the 
Invading  countries  had  acquired  complete 
control  of  the  other  four  continents  and  of 
the  high  seas,  and  thus  had  obtained  every 
^"peesible  strategic  advantage,  reducing  us  to 
the  corresponding  disadvantage  of  a  severely 
handicapped  defense.  This  is  an  utterly 
thort-slghted  and  extremely  dangerous  view. 

Events  have  shown  beyond  possible  ques- 
tion that  the  safety  of  this  hemisphere  and 
of  this  country  calls  for  resistance  wherever 
resistance  will  be  most  effective.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, our  safety  and  security  require  that. 
In  accordance  with  the  declared  policy  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Government,  aid  must  be  supplied  without 
hesitation  to  Great  Britain  and  those  other 
countries  that  are  resisting  the  sweep  of  the 
general  conflagration.  This  policy  means. 
In  practical  application,  that  such  aid  mtist 
reach  its  destination  in  the  shortest  of  time 
and  In  maximum  quantity.  So  ways  must 
be  found  to  do  this. 

You  and  I  are  familiar  with  the  questions 
sometimes  raised  when  we  speak  of  aid  to 
other  nations.  Why,  it  is  asked,  should  we 
Interest  ourselves  In  the  defense  of  other 
countries?  Surely  the  answer  la  terribly 
clear. 

Those  nations  that  are  making  resistance 
are  primarily  seeking  to  save  themselves,  their 
homes,  and  their  liberties.  Great  Britain, 
for  Instance.  Is  acting  primarily  for  her  own 
aafety.  The  United  States,  twth  in  its  direct 
defense  effort  and  in  the  aid  which  it  extends 
to  the  resisting  nations,  is  likewise  acting 
primarily  for  its  own  safety.  As  safety  for 
the  nations  that  are  offering  resistance  means 
security  for  us,  aid  to  them  is  an  essential 
part  of  our  own  defense.  Every  new  conquest 
makes  available  to  the  aggressor  greater  re- 
sources for  use  against  the  remaining  free 
peoples.  Our  aid  to  the  resisting  nations  Is 
not  the  mere  crusading  of  a  world  bene- 
factor. It  ts  based  on  the  definite  knowledge 
that  every  free  nation  anjrwhere  Is  a  bastion 
of  strength  to  all  the  remaining  free  peoples 
everywhere. 

Sometimes  the  same  confusion  of  thought 
Is  expressed  in  a  different  question.  Why,  it 
Is  asked,  should  we  care  who  wins?  Is  not 
this  merely  the  traditional  and  recurrent 
itruggle  for  power?  Does  it  make  any  differ- 
ence to  America?  What  difference  does  It 
make  to  America? 

It  makes  a  fateful  difference.  In  a  world 
vhlch  was.  in  the  main,  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  peace  and  In  which  no  nation  had  designs 
upon  the  Western  Hemisphere,  we  could,  per- 
bapa.  take  a  detached  attitude.   But  evidence 


has  been  pllln?;  up  over  several  years  which 
makes  it  perfectly  plain  that  one  group  of 
powers  actua'ly  does  have  designs  both  upon 
the  New  World  and  upon  the  principles,  the 
possessions,  and  the  way  of  life  that  are 
ours.  All  the  military  movements  and  official 
acts  and  utterances  of  these  powers  have  con- 
firmed the  knowledge  that  we.  too,  are  in- 
cluded in  their  plans  for  world  domination. 
Our  freedom  and  our  wealth  inevitably  make 
us  magnets  for  their  machine  of  force. 

Yes;  it  makes  a  difference  who  wins — the 
difference  whether  we  stand  with  our  backs 
to  the  wall  with  the  other  four  continents 
against  us  and  the  high  seas  lost,  alone  de- 
fending the  last  free  territories  on  earth — or 
whether  we  keep  our  place  in  an  orderly 
world. 

Again,  it  Is  asked,  how  are  we  In  danger? 
Are  not  these  idle  fears?  Since  one  warring 
nation  cannot  successfully  invade  Britain 
across  20  miles  of  the  English  Channel  how 
can  any  nation  Invade  us  from  across  3,000 
miles  of  the  Atlantic? 

The  reason  why  the  English  Channel  has 
not  been  successfully  crossed  is  that  the  Brit- 
ish have  maintained  control  of  that  Channel. 
Forty  million  determined  Britons  in  a  heroic 
resistance  have  converted  their  island  Into  a 
huge  armed  base  out  of  which  proceeds  a 
steady  stream  of  sea  and  air  power.  It  is  not 
water  that  bars  the  way.  It  Is  the  resolute 
determination  of  British  sea  power  and  Brit- 
ish arms.  Were  the  control  of  the  seas  by  the 
resisting  nations  lost,  the  Atlantic  would  no 
longer  be  an  obstacle — rather,  It  would  be- 
come a  broad  highway  for  a  conqueror  mov- 
ing westward.  Our  protection  would  be 
enormously  lessened. 

Those  Americans  who,  in  effect,  are  saying 
that  a  British  defeat  would  not  matter  to  us, 
signally  overlook  the  fact  that  the  resulting 
delivery  of  the  high  seas  to  the  invader 
would  create  colossal  danger  to  our  own  na- 
tional defense  and  security.  The  breadth  of 
the  sea  may  give  us  a  little  time.  It  does  not 
give  us  safety.  Safety  can  only  come  from  our 
ability.  In  conjunction  with  other  peace- 
loving  nations,  to  prevent  any  aggressor  from 
attaining  control  of  the  high  seas. 

Some,  hoping  that  this  crisis  may  end.  ask 
whether  some  sort  of  peace  cannot  be  made — 
a  peace  which  will  end  the  struggle  in  Europe 
and  which  will  permit  tis  to  resume  oxu:  nor- 
mal life.  I  wish  this  were  possible.  But  one 
obstinate  fact  stands  in  the  way.  One  of  the 
contending  groups  not  only  does  not  wish 
peace,  as  we  understand  peace,  but  literally 
does  not  believe  in  peace.  That  group  uses 
the  word,  it  is  true — as  it  was  used  by  the 
aggressor  at  the  time  of  the  Munich  arrange- 
ment in  1938.  Peace  to  that  group  Is  merely 
a  convenient  cloak  for  a  continuing  unde- 
clared undercover  war,  as  Prance  and  many 
other  nations  to  their  misery  have  discovered. 
Behind  the  deceptive  protection  of  the  word 
"peace"  the  rulers  of  that  group  accumulate 
vast  striking  forces.  They  infiltrate  shock 
troops  disguised  as  peaceful  travelers  and 
businessmen.  They  set  up  organizations  for 
spying,  sabotage,  and  propaganda.  They  en- 
deavor to  sow  hatred  and  discord.  They  use 
every  tool  of  economic  attack,  of  bribery,  of 
corruption,  and  local  disturbance  to  weaken 
the  countries  with  which  they  are  at  "peace." 
until  a  military  movement  can  easily  com- 
plete the  task  of  subjugation.  That  kind  of 
peace  is  nothing  more  than  a  trap — a  trap 
into  which  many  nations  fell  in  earlier  phases 
of  this  movement  for  world  conquest  when  its 
true  nature  was  not  understood.  Indeed  the 
dictator  nations  make  no  secret  cf  their  plans. 
They  scornfully  state  their  ideas,  arrogantly 
confident  that  the  law-abiding  nations  will 
not  take  them  seriously — until  it  is  too  late 
successfully  to  resist  them. 

Finally,  there  are  those  who  sometimes 
wonder  whether  aid  to  freedom-loving  na- 
tions, and  a  vigorous  policy  of  defending  our 
Interests  will  not  irritate  some  aggressor  Into 


attacking  us.  'This  theory  assumes  that  a 
lawless  Invader  will  become  Irritated  11  Its 
Intended  victim  dares  to  defend  Itself  at 
the  most  effective  stage.  Under  this  theory, 
the  only  way  to  avoid  giving  such  irritation  is 
to  submit. 

No  nation  is  going  to  attack  us  merely  be- 
cause it  is  cur  policy  to  defend  ourselves. 
Neither,  for  that  matter,  are  any  aggrci-sors 
going  to  let  us  alone  merely  because  we  at- 
tempt to  placate  them.  In  the  philosophy  of 
the  conquerors,  an  attack  is  Justified  when- 
ever and  wherever  it  looks  easy  and  con- 
venient and  serves  their  purposes.  There  is 
no  possible  safeguarding  our  security,  except 
by  solid  strength,  placed  when  and  where  it  is 
most  effective. 

The  best.  Indeed  the  only  way,  of  allaylii^ 
the  fears  and  doubts  and  questions  of  thOM 
who  are  In  anxiety  Is  for  us.  130.000,000  of 
Americans,  to  rise  In  our  might  and  proceed 
as  one  man  In  the  Herculean  task  of  equip- 
ping this  Nation  to  the  fullest  for  its  self- 
defense.  These  preparations  should  not  be 
for  a  month,  or  for  a  year,  but  they  must  con- 
tinue as  long  as  our  safety  is  threatened. 

The  countries  that  have  set  about  to  impose 
their  rule  upon  the  world  have  turned  their 
backs  upon  all  the  ordinary  peacetime  ways 
of  work  and  living.  They  dreamed  of  force, 
they  have  created  force,  and  they  are  now 
using  it  to  the  full.  In  their  preparations 
and  in  their  warfare  they  have  demanded 
everjrthing  of  their  peoples.  Ordinary  family 
life,  lelsiu-e,  personal  enj03mient,  purstiit  of 
private  Interest — all  of  these  have  been  swept 
aside.  Everjrthlng  has  been  given  over  to  the 
creation  and  use  to  the  utmost  of  force. 

For  us,  the  task  of  safeguarding  our  se- 
curity requires  the  full,  continuous,  patri- 
otically Inspired  effort  of  each  and  every  one 
of  us.  The  energies  of  those  who  control  the 
operation  of  our  'actorles  and  their  machines, 
together  with  the  labor  of  those  who  make 
and  operate  the  machines,  must  be  devoted 
to  the  attainment  of  maximum  production. 
Each  and  all  must  work  with  a  sense  thnt 
what  they  do  or  do  not  do  is  Important  In 
determining  whether  this  country  shall  be  se- 
cure. Every  part  of  our  vast  productive 
machine  that  can  serve  to  produce  military 
supplies  must  be  put  to  that  purpose.  The 
desire  to  continue  ordinary  ways  of  business 
must  yield  to  the  needs  of  the  crisis.  Indi- 
viduals and  groups  have  no  right  at  this 
time  to  think  or  act  primarily  in  terms  of 
their  personal  interest  to  the  detriment  of 
the  general  national  good. 

What  we  do  In  the  production  of  the  fight- 
ing instruments  needed  by  ourselves  and  by 
the  free  countries  of  the  world  now  becomes 
a  measure  of  our  intelligence. 

There  are  those  who  are  too  easily  dis- 
couraged when  the  news  is  temporarily  unfa- 
vorable. Powerful  propaganda  machines  en- 
deavor to  spread  that  discouragement.  It  is 
not  the  tradition  of  those  who  love  liberty 
to  yield  to  discouragement.  That  Is  not  the 
American  tradition.  Our  country  owes  its 
place  in  history  to  the  fact  that  the  people 
become  more  resolute  and  determined  as 
danger  and  difficulty  increa^e. 

There  can  be  no  temporizing  with  lawless- 
ness or  with  disregard  for  the  elemental 
rights  of  nations  and  peoples. 

Although  the  task  is  huge,  though  time  is 
pressing,  and  though  the  struggle  may  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time,  I  am  confident  that 
at  the  end  there  will  come  a  better  day.  We 
are  at  work  not  only  at  the  task  of  Insuring 
our  own  safety  but  also  at  the  task  of  cre- 
ating ultimate  conditions  of  peace  with  Jus- 
tice. We  can  help  to  lay  a  firm  foundation 
for  the  independence,  the  .security,  and  the 
returning  prosperity  of  the  members  of  the 
family  of  nations.  I  have  absolute  faith  in 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  principles  of 
humanity,  translated  into  law  and  order,  by 
which  freedom  and  Justice  and  security  will 
again  prevail. 
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or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  nxiMOQ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  DTNITED  STATTO 


Friday.  April  25.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FRANK  KNOX 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  last  eve- 
ning in  the  city  of  New  Yoik  the  Honor- 
able Prank  Knox,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
delivered  a  very  unusual  and  most  In- 
teresting address  before  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  address  be  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  jn  the  Record, 
as  follows:  | 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  ladies,  and  gentlemen.  I 
feel  a  very  natural  gratification  over  the  op- 
portunity to  address  you.  My  satisfaction 
flows  not  alone  from  the  honor  you  have 
done  me  but  because  of  the  opportunity  which 
this  rostrum  affords  for  a  frank  discussion  of 
the  situation  which  confroctfi  vis  all.  If  I 
could  have  my  choice  among  all  the  audiences 
which  might  be  assembled,  I  should  have 
unhesitatingly  chosen  this  audience  for  what 
I  have  to  say  Of  course,  that  feeling  is  a 
very  natural  one  for  me,  since  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  profession  as  yours,  and  hold 
that  the  free  press  of  Amtrica.  which  you 
represent,  wields  a  greater  Influence  upon  our 
national  destiny  than  any  other  single  agency 
In  our  complex  modern  society. 

Having  thus  made  confession  of  my  sense 
of  mdebtedness  to  you  for  this  opportunity, 
may  I  express  also  the  deep  sense  of  personal 
responsibUity  I  feel  In  coming  before  you,  as 
a  lifelong  member  of  your  profession,  who 
for  the  moment  is  charged  with  a  grave  public 
responsibility.  This  serse  of  gravity  is  in- 
creased when  I  remember  that  my  official 
responBibillty  has  to  do  with  the  mainte- 
nance and  swift  enlargement  of  the  Nation's 
first  line  of  defense  In  a  world  devastated  by 
war — war  whose  dark  shadows  gather  In 
threatening  clouds  upon  our  horizons. 

Prom  me.  my  fellow  craftsmen,  you  have  a 
right  to  expect  utter  frankness;  and  from  me, 
as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  engaged  in  con- 
structing the  greatest  Navy  the  world  has 
ever  a^en,  you  have  a  righ'  to  expect  the  sober 
truth. 

OPPOSED  TO  CENSORSHIP 

Because  I  am  a  newspaperman  as  well  as 
8  public  official,  may  I  sty  that  I  have  a 
very  lively  interest  In  the  tsstablishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  friendliest  and  frankest 
possible  relationship  between  the  Navy  and 
the  press.  As  a  newspai>€rman,  who  has 
known  no  other  occupaticn.  and  who  feels 
a  great  sense  of  pride  in  his  profession.  I 
am  utterly  and  unreservedly  opposed  to  any 
form  of  compulsory  censorship,  especially  in 
time  of  peace.  In  time  of  war.  necessarily, 
there  must  be  certain  vital  military  infor- 
mation which  no  loyal  and  patriotic  news- 
paperman would  want  to  publish  anyway, 
withheld  from  publication:  but  even  In  time 
of  war,  with  this  single  (lualiflcatlon,  I  am 
opposed  to  censorship. 

I  believe  the  end  desired  can  be  achieved 
by  a  purely  voluntary  cooperation  between 


the  War  and  Navy  Depcu-tments  and  the  news- 
papers. To  the  establishment  of  such  a  re- 
lationship. I  am  already  bending  my  efforts 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so  as  loi^  as  I  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  your  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
In  a  democracy,  in  time  of  grave  national 
perU,  unity  la  Imperative.  You  do  not  achieve 
unity,  whether  In  the  field  of  labor,  of  caplUl, 
or  of  public  relations,  when  you  resort  to 
compulsion.  Unity  may  be  achieved  only 
through  the  processes  of  mutual  understand- 
ing and  close  cooperation. 

While  the  relationship  which  should  exist 
l)etween  those  charged  with  the  national 
defense  and  the  various  organs  of  publicity 
is  of  the  gravest  Importance,  I  would  turn 
your  thoughts  tonight  to  a  far  graver  ques- 
tion. I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  survey  with 
me  the  world  situation.  If  our  survey  is  to 
b-  of  use.  it  must  be  utterly  realistic  and 
objective  It  should  savor  neither  of  destruc- 
tive pessimism  nor  blind,  unreasoning  opti- 
mism. When  grave  danger  threatens  to  all 
that  we  cherish,  we  can  afford  to  Indulge  In 
neither  wishful  thinking  nor  In  cowardly 
defeatism. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  cf  courae,  I  do 
have  access  to  Intimate  details  of  informa- 
tion, from  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  are 
not  available  to  all,  but  tl.  s  larger  and  more 
intimate  knowledge  in  nowise  changes  the 
general  aspect  of  the  world  situation  as  it  Is 
set  forth  daily  In  your  publication  and  mine. 

ENCIRCLED   BY   ENEMIES 

What  we  all  see  Is  an  America  which  Is 
gradually  becoming  encircled  by  military 
powers  whose  Ideals.  Institutions,  and  meth- 
ods are  all  of  them  Irreconcilably  antagonis- 
tic to  our  ideals,  institutions,  and  methods. 
These  same  powers  have  also  openly  and 
repeatedly  proclaimed  themselves  our  ene- 
mies, and  these  openly  avowed  enemies  have 
Joined  themselves  together  in  a  pact  which 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  say  is  aimed  at  us. 
and  at  us  alone. 

The  only  reason  that  this  hostile  pact,  ad- 
mittedly aimed  at  us,  has  not  resulted  In 
open  warfare  upon  us  has  been  because  it  does 
not  suit  the  present  purpose  of  these  powers 
to  engage  in  war  with  us.  Whenever.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Axis  Powers.  It  better  suits 
their  purpose  to  begin  hostilities,  hoatillties 
will  begin,  and  nothing  that  we  can  do,  save 
prostrating  ourselves  in  abject  surrender,  will 
change  this. 

For  months  there  has  been  almost  com- 
plete suspension  of  all  direct  contact  between 
the  United  States  and  all  of  Europe,  save 
Britain  alone.  Across  the  courae  of  the  ships 
that  ply  this  single  route  have  been  flung  an 
enlarged  fleet,  no  one  know  how  numerous, 
of  submarines — submarines  which,  due  to 
scientific  discoveries,  are  vastly  more  effective 
than  they  were  In  the  last  war.  The  seagoing 
range  of  these  submarines  has  been  im- 
mensely Increased,  and  the  field  of  their  ac- 
tivity steadily  expands  westward,  far  over  the 
line  which  divides  the  Atlantic  between 
Europe  and   America. 

Possession  of  convenient  bases  on  the 
French  coast  has  added  a  whole  fleet  of  sur- 
face raiders — ships  of  high  speed  and  some 
of  them  of  great  gun  power— which  prey 
dlsastrovisly  upon  the  commerce  between 
Britain  and  America.  Finally,  from  bases  in 
northern  Norway  and  western  France  huge 
fleets  cf  heavy  bombers  circle  back  and  forth 
to  add  terror  from  the  skies  to  the  dangers 
thnt  lurk  along  the  sea  lanes  leading  to  a  be- 
leaguered England.  Steadily  the  toll  of  lost 
ships  mounts  far  faster  than  replacements 
can  be  made. 

To  the  southwest  of  conquered  Europe 
lies  the  Mediterranean,  an  accustomed  high- 
way for  cur  ocean  commerce  in  times  of 
peace.  Today  the  Mediterranean  Is  forbidden 
waters.  On  Its  bosom  ply  only  the  craft  that 
carry  supplies  to  fighting  armies,  and  the 


British  and  Italian  men-of-war  who  fight  for 
Its  control.  Gone  Is  all  of  our  contact  with 
the  nations  that  border  that  sea. 

The  great  continent  of  Africa,  Itaelf  a  field 
for  contending   armies,   offers   no  ports   for 
our  merchantmen's  trade.     Its  western  coast, 
which    thrusts    itself    half    way    across    the 
Southern    Atlantic,    affording    an    excellent 
base  for  operations  against  the  southern  half 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.   Is  denied   our 
commerce.     Whether     we     swing     eastward 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  to  the  west- 
ward  through   the   Straits  of   Magellan,   we 
find  enemy  raider-infested  seas.     At  the  end 
of  our  Journey,  go  we  westward  or  eastward, 
we   encounter  an  Axis  partner  who  openly 
proclaims  he  entered  that  partnership  in  an 
effort   to  prevent   us   from  interfering   with 
their  policies  of  ruthless  military  aggression. 
The  latest  link  in  this  chain  of  encirclement 
that  is  being  forged  by  the  Axis  powers,  is  the 
recently  announced  agreement  between  Rus- 
sia and  Japan. 

Russia  was  not  In  any  peril  of  attack  by 
Japan.  Japan  not  only  has  her  hands  full, 
and  more  than  full,  in  her  attempt  to  sub- 
Jugate  southern  China  by  force  of  arms, 
but  her  aspirations  are  not  northward.  They 
are  southward  Japan  Imperatively  needed 
assurance  that  she  would  not  be  attacked 
in  the  north  while  she  was  pressing  her  de- 
signs In  the  south  Just  how  much  assur- 
ance Japan  feels  that  her  Manchukuo  border 
is  safe.  I  do  not  know,  but  whatever  that 
assurance  may  be  it  enhances  the  llklihood 
of  an  expansion  of  hostilities  by  Japan  into 
a  region  which  is  one  of  the  sources  of  crit- 
ic' war  materials  for  both  Great  Britain 
and  ourselves.  The  conclusion  of  this  pact 
is  certain  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  war 
party  in  Japan. 

Japan's  promise,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
to  help  Hitler  If  Hitler  should  atUck  Russia, 
is  an  empty  promise.  Japan  could  not  help 
Russia  in  Europe  If  she  wanted  to.  and  Hitler 
does  not  need  the  help  of  Japan  for  such 
a  purpose 

The  end.  therefore,  of  thu  deal  between 
Russia  and  Japan  which  tightens  the  circle 
around  us.  leaves  Russia  quite  as  likely  an 
object  of  attack  by  Hitler  as  she  was  befoie 
the  deal  was  made,  and  leaves  Japan  free 
from  any  Russian  interference  In  the  Far 
East.  Sumqoed  up  in  military  terms,  the 
Russo-Japanese  agreement  makes  Japan 
more  secure  as  she  pursues  her  dream  of 
domination  of  all  Eastern  Asia  and  leaves 
Russia  no  stronger  in  the  event  of  an  at- 
tempted Nazi  seizure  of  the  Ukraine, 

MAZI  OOMINATIOir   SIZM   AIM 

Thus,  everywhere  as  we  estimate  the  situ- 
ation the  world  around,  the  pressure  on  us 
grows — throvigh  Libya;  through  Egypt  and 
the  Suez;  through  Yugoslavia  and  across  to 
the  sea;  from  the  western  ccatt  of  Africa  to 
South  America;  through  the  Pacific  to  the 
Dutch  Netherlands,  and.  most  viuj  of  all, 
across  the  broad  North  Atlantic  from  German 
bases  in  Prance  and  Norway  now  to  Green- 
land, German  strategy— world  strategy,  care- 
fully planned  and  efficiently  executed— is  be- 
coming clearer  each  day.  German  aspirations 
for  world  dominion  can  no  longer  be  mis- 
taken.   The  Jaws  of  the  Nazi  trap  are  closing. 

How  long  wUl  we  remain  bemused  and 
stuplfied  while  the  Axis  Powers  press  their 
plans  for  our  Isolation  and  ultimate  defeat? 
Wherein  lies  the  difference  between  what 
Germany  has  dene  to  her  earlier  victims  and 
what  she  Is  doing  to  us?  First,  the  bland 
and  hypocritical  assurance  that  she  baa  no 
hostUe  plans.  That  Is  what  she  told  Poland 
when  she  signed  the  Polish  ncnaggreaston 
pact.  Then,  the  cganizatlon  of  a  skinfully 
integrated  information  servi  ;e  that  would  lay 
bare  our  weaknesses,  cur  internal  divisions, 
and  our  vulnerable  spots  Just  as  she  did  in 
France;   and  then,  the  organization  of  ber 
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"fifth  column."  not  yet  loosed  to  the  mnxl- 
mum  but  £ufflciently  active  to  warn  us  un- 
mistakably of  their  presence.  Just  as  she  did 
IQ  Norway.  Next,  a  steady  encirclement  and 
seizure  of  vantage  points  from  which  to 
launch  h;r  attack,  just  exactly  as  she  has  Just 
done  in  Yugoelavia  Why.  we  even  emulate 
the  Axis  Victims  In  cur  psychology.  We  think 
we  can  escape  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
•ulTers.  We  keep  alive  a  wretched  partisan- 
sh  p  when  a  united  patriotism  should  char- 
acterize our  thinking.  We  refuse  to  believe 
that  the  Axis  Powers  even  Intend  to  attack 
us,  or  could  be  successful  If  they  did.  We 
reftiae  to  face  the  realities  of  the  situation 
In  South  America,  the  protection  of  which 
from  successful  invasion  Is  a  primary  condi- 
tion of  cur  defease. 

In  that  great  region  to  the  south  of  us, 
readily  available  as  a  base  for  an  attack  upon 
ua,  there  is  neither  the  military  nor  naval 
power  to  resist  against  invasion.  In  our 
fatuous  complacency  we  ignore  that  in  the 
present  economic  set-up.  the  tug  of  self- 
interest  comes  from  Europe  and  not  from 
North  America.  We  fail  to  give  due  consider- 
ation to  the  size  and  significance  of  the  sub- 
vei^ive,  pro-Nazi  elements  In  many  of  the 
countries  in  that  region — subversive  elements 
that  would  speedily  promote  revolutionary 
chaos  to  the  advantage  of  the  Axis  itself. 

Many  of  us  fall  to  face  what  it  will  mean 
to  our  security  if  the  Axis  Powers  once  gained 
a  foothold  close  to  our  borders.  We  ignore 
what  that  might  mean  to  the  safety  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  most  vital  line  of  com- 
munication under  the  American  flag.  Too 
few  of  us  realize,  and  still  fewer  acknowledge, 
the  size  of  the  disaster  to  American  hemi- 
spheric safety  If  Germany,  already  the  con- 
queror cf  France,  should  establish  herself  In 
Dakar,  a  French  colonial  possession.  From 
there,  with  her  surface  ships,  submau'ines,  and 
long-range  bombers,  a  victorious  Germany 
could  substantially  cut  tM  off  from  all  com- 
merce with  South  America  and  make  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  a  scrap  of  paper. 

Finally,  some  of  the  very  blind  among  us 
refuse  to  see  what  will  be  the  Inevitable  result 
U  the  final  link  In  the  chain  of  our  encircle- 
ment is  forged  and  the  battle  of  the  Atlantic 
is  lost  and  England  succumbs,  with  her  fleet 
sunk  or  captured. 

This  is  but  a  partial,  withal  a  brutally 
blunt,  summary  of  the  strategy  of  encircle- 
ment of  which  we  are  the  victims. 

Before  we  attempt  an  Inventory  of  the 
measures  we  could  Uke  to  meet  this  growing 
menace,  this  obvious  encirclement,  let  us 
thoroughly  digest  this  fact:  Suppose  this 
should  happen — that  our  encirclement  and 
Isolation  was  complete  and  England  had  fal- 
len, we  then  will  be  given  but  two  choices — 
the  choice  of  surrender  or  the  choice  of  fight- 
ing. We  wont  surrender  and  we  will  fight. 
No  one  who  knows  about  America  and  Amer- 
icans doubts  that.  Consequently,  we  must 
fleht  ultimately  unless  we  find  and  put  Into 
effect  measures  that  will  enable  Britain  to 
wta  without  our  fighting. 

COirtSZ  ALEEADT  OTTrUNED 

We  have  already  gone  far  In  this  direction. 
We  have  declared  that  the  fight  that  England 
is  making  is  our  fight.  We  have  likewise 
affirmed  that  the  enemies  she  Is  fighting  are 
our  enemies.  We  have  denoimced,  without 
reserve.  Axis  aggression.  Axis  faithlessness  to 
treaties.  Axis  brutal  and  murderous  disregard 
of  international  good  faith,  and  we  have  said, 
with  an  overwhelming  public  approval  of  this 
statement,  that  we  are  in  the  fight  to  stay 
until  victory  for  human  liberty,  for  Justice. 
and  for  good  faith  Is  won. 

We  have  made  our  productive  facilities 
available  to  those  who  are  fighting  the  Axis. 
Wc  have  loaned  them  much  of  our  military 
equipment,  although  we  had  Insufficient  for 
out  own  defense.    We  have  passed  the  lease- 


lend  bill  and  appropriated  $7,000,000,000  to 
implement  that  bill  by  an  almost  unanimotis 
vote  of  our  Congress.  We  have  opened  up 
our  yards  and  decks  for  the  repair  of  British 
men-of-war  and  merchantmen.  We  have  as- 
sumed protection  of  Greenland  We  have 
removed  restrictions  on  American  flagships 
sailing  to  zones  where  fighting  Is  so  that  we 
might  relieve  Britain  of  the  burden  of  supply- 
ing the  armies  fighting  in  that  theater. 

We  have  gone  a  long  way.  and  all  of  it  with 
the  support  of  an  overwhelming  public  opin- 
ion. Incidentally,  the  latest  test  of  public 
opinion  discloses  the  American  Nation  to  be 
approximately  70  percent  for  aid  to  Britain 
even  at  the  risk  of  war. 

Having  gone  thus  far.  we  cannot  break 
down.  There  is  no  retracing  our  steps.  We 
have  committed  ourselves  in  this  world  strug- 
gle If  we  should  attempt  to  back  down 
now.  England  would  go  down  to  catastrophic 
defeat  and  we  would  face  a  world-wide  vic- 
torious Germany  and  her  allies  whom  we 
should  have  to  fight  alone. 

We  have  declared  that  the  aggressor  na- 
tions must  not  be  permitted  to  win.  We 
have  Irrevocably  committed  ourselves  to  see 
that  that  is  prevented.  We  have  put  all  of 
our  resources  into  the  scales  to  bring  defeat 
to  those  who  would  rule  the  world  by  force. 
We  have  acknowledged  that  our  destiny  Just 
as  much  as  the  destiny  of  the  British  Empire 
and  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  conquered 
peoples  cf  the  Low  Countries  of  Scandinavia, 
of  France,  and  of  the  Balkans  are  at  stake. 

Having  gone  thus  far.  we  can  only  go  on. 

Hitler  cannot  allow  our  war  supplies  and 
food  to  reach  Ergland — he  will  be  defeated 
If  they  do.  We  cannot  allow  our  goods  to  be 
sunk  In  the  Atlantic — we  shall  be  beaten  if 
they  do.  We  must  make  our  promise  good  to 
give  aid  to  Britain.  We  must  see  the  Jcb 
through.  All  of  this  is  needed  for  our  own 
safety  and  our  future  security.  This  is  our 
fight.  The  American  people  have  recognized 
the  catastrophic  quality  of  a  totalitarian 
victory  and  by  overwhelming  majority  they 
have  endorsed  every  step  along  the  progress 
we  have  made  to  our  present   wsture. 

Proclaiming,  as  we  do.  cur  faith  in  the  ulti- 
mate victory  of  the  good  over  evil,  our  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  human  liberty,  our 
century  and  a  half  of  the  pursuit  of  Justice 
between  men  on  terms  of  equality,  we  can 
no  longer  occupy  the  Immoral  and  craven 
position  cf  asking  others  to  make  all  the  sac- 
rifice for  this  victory  which  we  recognize  as 
so  essential  to  us.  Our  manhood  and  our 
self-respect  demand  that  we  shall  assume  our 
part  of  the  burden. 


The  Merchant  Marine 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HON.  GEORGE  L. 
RADCLIFFE,  OF  MARYLAND 


Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  on  April  7.  1941. 
on  the  subject  oX  the  merchant  marine. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  a  few  minutes  I  want  to  discuss  sev- 
eral aspects  of  our  merchant  marine.  What 
do  we  mean  by  our  merchant  marine? 
There  probably  are  more  opinions  as  to  what 
It  Is  than  there  were  colors  to  Joseph's  coat. 
Possibly  no  definition  of  the  term  would  be 
quite  satisfactory  but  I  will  refer  to  a  few 
aspects  of  It.  For  Instance,  we  know,  nat- 
urally, that  our  merchant  marine  concerns 
primarily  methods  of  transportation  by 
water — not  by  land.  We  know  It  embraces 
really  more  than  ships — the  small  ones  as 
well  as  big  ones.  In  its  largest  sense  it  in- 
cludes men.  organizations,  policies,  activi- 
ties, and  the  many  other  elements  which 
make  the  Industry  function. 

Tlie  word  "merchant"  In  the  term  "mer- 
chant marine"  Is  somewhat  misleading.  The 
operations  of  the  merchant  marine  are  not, 
as  we  know,  necessarily  restricted  to  mer- 
chants and  merchandising.  Naturally, 
nearly  every  kind  of  Industry  might  at  times 
function  with  It. 

Ordinarily,  ships  of  a  merchant  marine 
are  engaged  in  private  commerce,  but  they 
may  be  used  to  help  battleships  or  other 
forms  of  armed  agencies  whether  on  land, 
on  water,  or  in  the  air.  The  merchant 
marine  has  duties,  very  important,  in  con- 
nection with  our  defense  program.  It  Is  an 
Invaluable  adjunct  In  time  of  war.  A  navy, 
and  often  an  army  or  air  force  would  be  prac- 
tically Impotent  If  It  did  not  have  as  hand- 
maidens, auxiliary  vessels  to  carry  troops, 
fuel,  ammunition,  and  various  other  materi- 
als, and  to  assist  In  many  other  ways. 

The  United  States  approaches  our  present 
problem  in  ship  construction  and  operation 
with  historicta  precedents  and  helpful  tra- 
ditions In  spite  of  serious  mistakes  at  times. 
The  history  of  our  shipping  Is  an  Interesting 
one. 

The  first  immigrants  to  this  country  came 
by  water.  They  were  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  especially  in  colonial  days,  a  seafaring 
people.  The  water  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try in  colonial  United  States  was  the  chief 
means  of  transportation.  This  fact  helped 
greatly  In  the  development  of  our  country  In 
colonial  days  and  In  the  conduct  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.  In  the  War  of  1812  our  Navy 
played  a  role  much  more  eflective  than  our 
Army.  The  people  of  Maryland  furnished  at 
least  half  of  the  American  ships  which  fought 
in  that  war  and  as  large  a  percentage  of  their 
crews.  While  Napoleon,  like  Hitler,  was  plan- 
ning to  invade  England,  his  brother,  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  great  grandfather  of  Charles  J. 
Bonaparte,  once  Secretary  of  our  Navy,  mar- 
ried Betsy,  the  daughter  of  William  Patterson, 
a  big  shipowner  of  Baltimore,  whose  opera- 
tions carried  him  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth. 

Following  the  War  of  1812  there  was  a  dra- 
matic and  glorious  development  of  our  ship- 
ping. This  was  so  In  New  England  and  along 
the  Atlantic  coast.  The  Baltimore  clipper 
sailing  vessels  became  known  all  over  the 
world.  Anne  McKim,  most  famous  of  Balti- 
more clippers,  had  a  world-wide  reputation 
for  speed,  beauty,  and  efficiency  which  was 
richly  deserved. 

In  those  days  there  seemed  to  be  no  limit 
to  the  opportunities  offered  to  American  ship- 
ping industry,  inland  and  on  the  seas.  Canals 
were  being  built  and  soon  in  time  began  the 
industry  of  the  great  railroads. 

This  Is  not  the  place  to  dwell  ujxm  the 
glories  of  American  shipping  or  the  decline 
which  came  to  It.  Our  shipping  became  rela- 
tively unimportant.  Our  exports  and  imports 
were  more  and  more  In  foreign  bottoms. 

The  World  War  brought  us  sharply  to  the 
realization  of  our  grave  lack  of  necessary 
ships.     The  necessity  of  building  ah^  m 
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quickly  as  possible  was  acutely  obvious.  The 
result  was  a  tremendous  stimulation  In  the 
building  of  ships  In  America,  mainly  by  the 
Federal  Government,  but  from  this  program 
with  all  Its  energy,  not  a  single  new  ship  of 
ours  reached  the  other  side  before  the  armis- 
tice. Vessels  built  In  this  coimtry  for  the 
Allies  did.  but  the  vessels  undertaken  in  the 
huge  expansion  program  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  did  not. 

After  the  World  War  our  American  ship- 
ping again  began  to  fall  Into  relative  insig- 
nificance but  later  events  demanded  we 
again  build  ships.  We  did  not  Ignore  that 
need  until  the  present  war  in  Europe  began. 
Before  that  we  had  taken  st«?ps  to  Increase 
the  number  of  American  built  and  owned 
ships.  For  instance,  in  1936  we  passed  legis- 
lation which  launched  us  again  upon  a  ship- 
building program. 

In  doing  so  we  realized  diflcultles  arising 
from  the  fact  that  other  nations  could  con- 
struct and  operate  ships  cheaper  than  we 
could.  We  tried  then  to  BoUe  this  problem 
by  providing  for  grants  of  money  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  equalize  the  differ- 
ences in  cost  of  production  and  operation. 
This  act  of  1936  stated  that  this  merchant 
marine,  while  providing  shipping  service  on 
trade  routes  essential  to  our  foreign  com- 
merce, should  be  "capable  of  serving  as  a 
naval  and  military  auxiliary  in  time  of  war  of 
national  emergency." 

Tlie  Maritime  Commission,  created  by  that 
act.  has  reestablished  our  merchant  fleet  on 
a  solid  basis.  There  had  been  no  new  dry 
cargo  ships  built  for  foreign  trade  since  1922 
until  the  Donald  McKay,  the  Commissions 
first  freighter,  was  laimched  at  Chester,  Pa., 
in  April  1939. 

Shlpbtiildlng  in  the  United  States  had 
reached  a  low  ebb  and  there  were  only  six 
building  yards  capable  of  constructing  mer- 
chant ships.  By  1941  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion had  increased  the  merchant  shipbuild- 
ing yards  from  6  to  16.  Instead  of  being  lo- 
cated within  a  small  area  on  the  northeast 
Atlantic  coast,  these  yards  were  spread  over 
three  coasts,  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf,  and  the 
Pacific.  In  the  Commission's  long-range 
building  program  for  the  twin  purposes  of 
commerce  and  defense.  196  vessels  have  been 
started.  Of  those,  102  have  been  launched 
and  all  but  29  of  those  102  completed,  de- 
livered, and  now  In  operation. 

These  vessels  are  considered  by  naval  ar- 
chitects and  marine  experts  the  finest  of 
their  type  ever  built.  They  have  become 
well  known  everywhere,  as  the  C-t3rpefi;  the 
C-1.  a  small  but  efficient  freighter;  the  C-2, 
a  medium-sized  fast  freighter  with  extraor- 
dinarily economical  engines);  and  the  C-3, 
the  large,  fast  freight  ship  which  also  has 
been  designed  for  carrying  passengers. 

Twenty-seven  of  these  new  vessels  built  by 
the  Commission  have  already  become  naval 
auxiliaries.  They  have  been  acquired  by  the 
Navy  for  such  diverse  purposes  as  ammuni- 
tion carriers,  seaplane  tenders,  submarine 
tenders,  and  supply  and  repair  vessels. 
Among  the  finest  of  the  group  are  12  19-knot 
tankers,  the  fastest  of  their  kind  In  the 
world  today.  These  ships  were  undertaken 
by  the  Commission  at  a  time  when  normal, 
commercial  tanker  speeds  were  10  to  11  knots. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey  these  12  ships  were  built 
and  every  one  Is  now  serving  our  naval 
forces. 

To  a  battle  fleet,  tankers  are  a  symbol  of 
freedom  of  action.  They  mean  that  the 
fighting  vessels  will  not  be  tied  to  their  land 
bases.  These  12  tankers  will  carry  more  than 
72.000,000  gallons  of  oil  at  a  speed  which  will 
enable  them  to  keep  up  with  the  battle  fleet. 
On  the  basis  of  the  rate  of  fuel  consumption 
of  the  battleship,  they  will  enable  vessels  of 
our  fighting  fleet  to  steam  •  total  of  more 


than  800 .000  nautical  miles  without  putting 
In  at  a  naval  base. 

The  quickness  with  which  these  vessels 
were  built  and  converted  Into  naval  atixll- 
larles  testifies  to  the  careful  planning  of  the 
Maritime  Commission's  program.  A  com- 
plete understanding  was  had  with  the  Navy 
Department  from  the  Inception  of  original 
building-plan  basis  of  cooperation.  Fortu- 
nately President  Roosevelt  appointed  Rear 
Admiral  Emory  8.  Land,  former  Chief  Con- 
structor of  the  Navy,  as  chairman  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  In  1938.  That  ap- 
pointment has  been  a  most  fortunate  one. 
Admiral  Land  and  his  associates  on  the 
Commission  are  Justifying  fully  the  confi- 
dence placed  In  them. 

Designs  for  vessels  were  made  with  Navy 
needs  In  mind  and  were  approved  by  the 
Navy.  Gun  locations,  accessibility  of  cargo 
space  and  compartmentatlon  were  all 
planned  for  Navy  use.  The  care  which 
went  into  this  designing  and  building  Is 
proving  Itself   entirely  warranted. 

Also  the  value  and  the  necessity  of 
freighters  and  tankers  to  maintain  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States  Is  beyond 
question.  This  fact  has  been  demonstrated 
over  and  over  again  in  normal  peaceful  times. 
It  Is  being  doubly  proven  at  present  when  our 
American  ships  are  bringing  in  load  after  load 
of  rubber,  tin.  manganese,  and  other  raw 
materials,  which  are  being  converted  into 
Instnunentalitles  of  defense. 

As  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
I  am  in  close  touch  with  developments  In 
the  Commission's  building  program.  Re- 
cently the  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate reported  favorably  on  legislation  which 
will  further  facilitate  the  building  of  first- 
class  naval  auxiliaries.  That  committee  and 
the  Maritime  Commission  believe  In  com- 
petitive bidding.  However,  The  Army  and 
Navy  now  want  the  negotiated-bid  system  for 
quick  deliveries.  The  Maritime  Commission 
has  asked  for  similar  authority  and  will 
doubtless  get  It,  which  will  be  used  only  when 
competitive  bidding  Is  apparently  not  feasible 
or  sufficiently  expeditious. 

The  United  States  Is  In  a  position  to  make 
effective  use  of  sea  power.  Our  battleships 
are  supported  by  one  of  the  largest  merchant 
fieets  m  the  world.  This  fieet  aggregates 
more  than  7,000,000  tons.  More  than  1,200 
ships  are  engaged  largely  In  domestic  com- 
merce. The  American  people  more  than  any 
other  people  In  the  world  use  ships  to  trans- 
port goods  from  one  portion  of  their  country 
to  another.  The  fleet  of  American  ships  sail- 
ing In  foreign  trade  U  also  substantial. 
More  than  300  vessels  of  various  types  are 
carrying  the  burdens  of  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States. 

The  United  States  In  many  respects  Is  as 
well  equipped  as  any  other  country  to  be 
self-sufficient.  Some  commodities  essential 
to  \is  must,  however,  be  Imported.  No  na- 
tion has  ever  really  thrived  which  did  not 
engage  regularly  In  foreign  trade.  No  isola- 
tionist today  Is  going  to  claim  that  we  can 
forego  foreign  trade  without  serious  danger 
of  stagnation. 

In  addition  to  our  heavy  Imports,  an  Im- 
portant export  movement  Is  in  our  defense 
program.  The  Army  has  advised  the  Mari- 
time Commission  that  more  than  one  and 
one-half  million  tons  of  supplies  must  be 
moved  to  Army  bases  such  as  the  Canal  Zone, 
Puerto  Rico.  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines. 
The  Navy  lists  more  than  600.000  tons  to  be 
transported  to  naval  bases.  It  is  the  Job  of 
our  merchant  marine  to  see  that  all  of  these 
materials  are  carried  and  carried  quickly. 

The  Maritime  Commission,  which  Is  oper- 
ating the  preference  or  priority  system  for 
ship  cargoes,  knows  what  must  be  moved  for 
the  Army,  for  the  Navy,  and  for  the  Office 
of  Production  Management  which  is  coordi- 


nating the  needs  of  the  defense-production 
program. 

The  Office  of  Production  Management  has 
determined  the  amount  of  tmporu  which 
must  be  made  during  the  calendar  year  1941. 
Its  list  Includes  such  obvious  items  as  man- 
ganese azul  tungsten,  alao  other  Items  not 
generally  realized  as  vital  in  the  national 
emergency  as  for  Instance,  teakwood  for  the 
decks  of  naval  vessels,  tanning  matertala. 
pulpwood  for  newsprint,  eugar,  and  coffee. 

The  amounts  of  these  and  other  Impor- 
tant defense  materials  have  been  totalled 
and  for  the  year  1941  reach  the  astonishing 
figtire  of  more  than  19,000,000  tons.  On  the 
basis  of  the  average  capacity  of  a  freight 
ships,  this  represents  approximately  2.fi00 
shiploads  of  material  which  must  be  brought 
In  during  the  calendar  year  from  overseas. 

Although  we  are  not  convoying  our  ship* 
or  sending  them  into  war  areas,  we  are  ex- 
porting many  articles  of  various  kinds  to  cer- 
tain nations,  especially  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ita  allies  but  these  articles  are  carried  In 
ships  other  than  those  belonging  to  the 
United  States  or  Its  citizens. 

The  scope  of  war  activities,  ever  broaden- 
ing. Is  stressina;  the  necessity  for  the  use  of 
materials  which  were  practically  unknown  to 
warfare  years  ago.  So  the  interpretation  as 
to  what  is  contraband  of  war  has  broadened 
so  much  that  it  Includes  now  almost  all 
kinds  of  fuels,  metals,  crops,  manufactured 
or  mechanized  products,  and  other  commodi- 
ties of  countless  varieties. 

Even  before  Mahan  wrote  his  Immortal 
book  on  the  subject,  it  was  realized  that  aea 
power  Is  a  controlling  factor  in  the  life  of  a 
nation.  It  Is  almost  Indispensable  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  nation  which  Is  not  an  Inland  . 
one.  and  all  Inland  nations  suffer  for  lack  of 
Its  own  channels  for  water  transportation. 
The  inability  of  Germany  and  her  allies  to 
use  the  seas  freely  during  the  World  War  was 
a  grave  and  never-ending  menace  to  them. 
Today,  Germany,  although  having  conquered 
much  of  Continental  Europe  Is  seriously  re- 
stricted because  of  her  very  limited  use  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Although  pwasessing  the  western  coast- 
line of  Continental  Evirope.  Germany  Is  en- 
ootinterlng  trouble  In  efforts  to  secure  cer- 
tain metals  or  other  commodities  which  £he 
could  easily  get  If  the  oceans  were  open  to 
her.  She  suffers  from  a  lack  of  prevailing 
sea  power. 

Sea  power  has  a  dual  nature:  It  consists  of 
war  vessels  which  seize  and  hold  the  power; 
and  merchant  vessels  which  use  the  power. 
Yet  the  sea  power  of  the  battleship  and  air- 
plane would  be  useless  If  not  accompanied  by 
the  sea  power  of  the  merchant  fleet.  The 
effectiveness  of  British  resistance  in  this  war 
has  lain  largely  In  its  ability  to  use  sucoeM- 
fully  the  seas  as  a  source  of  strength. 

We  have,  as  you  know,  transferred  ships  to 
Great  Britain  and  her  allies.  More  than  200 
American  ships  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  more 
than  750.000  have  gone  to  them.  These  ships 
have  been  of  priceless  value  to  the  British  in 
her  efforts  to  keep  sea  lanes  open  Five  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  shipping  through  hostile 
sinkings  have  occurred  It  Is  said. 

The  additional  number  which  may  be 
transferred  Is  a  matter  for  the  President  to 
determine  under  the  terms  of  the  eo-called 
lease-lend  bill. 

The  3,000  or  more  miles  of  water  which 
separate  us  from  the  continents  of  Eurcf>e  and 
Asia  have  been  and  will  remain  invaluable  In 
helping  to  protect  us  from  aggression.  How- 
ever, everyone  knows  that  certain  modem 
methods  of  warfare,  as  exemplified  by  the 
airplane  and  the  submarine,  have  lessened 
materially  the  sectirlty  which  theae  oceans 
afford  us.  We  have  recently  acquired  naval 
and  aviation  bases,  in  some  cases  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States..    Modern  methods  of  defense  require 
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■Qch  stations.  To  safeguard  our  own  shores 
ve  must  go  many  mlies  beyond  them  to  se- 
cure and  use  naval  and  aviation  bases.  Do 
Bot  forget,  however,  that  these  naval  and 
aviation  bases  would  be  of  little  use  to  us  If 
the  oceans  of  the  world  were  dominated  by  a 
combination  of  naval  powers  hostile  to  us. 
It  is  needless  to  add  also  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  its  friendly  developments  of  coop- 
eration among  the  republics  of  North  and 
South  America  would  be  outmoded. 

The  vessels  now  in  the  American  merchant 
marine  are  being  used  steadily.  Likewise, 
there  are  reservoirs  of  ships  such  as  those  in 
use  in  coastwise  and  Intercoastal  trade  which 
could  be  tappKl  in  case  of  need. 

The  312  ships  announced  by  the  President 
are  In  addition  to  the  200  emergency  ships 
already  under  construction,  the  60  shiiw  now 
building  In  American  yards  for  the  British, 
and  the  124  vessels  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion's regular  long-range  program. 

Our  Government  has  undertaken  the 
building  of  300  simple,  slow,  but  efficient 
freighters.  They  have  been  called  "ugly 
ducklings."  The  name  Is  certainly  not  flat- 
tering but  these  ducklings  will  doubtless  do 
their  Job  well.  These  ships  will  cost  consid- 
erably less  than  the  ships  of  the  Govern- 
ment's regular  long-range  building  program. 
They  will  be  capable  of  mass  production  on  a 
prefabricatlon  basis. 

Engines,  machinery,  navigation,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies  will  be  acquired  from 
plants  all  over  the  country.  These  will  be 
shipped  to  the  building  yards  at  tidewater 
and  there  assembled.  Seven  new  shipyards 
are  now  being  built  to  assemble  these  parts 
Into  finished  ships.  The  Maritime  Com- 
mission is  handling  this  program  which  is 
going  ahead  steadily. 

As  far  as  possible  new  facilities  will  be 
created  and  materials  for  the  ships  acquired 
without  interference  with  defense  produc- 
tion for  the  Army  and  Navy.  Ships  will  be 
built  at  Baltimore  in  a  new  shipyard  on 
Curtis  Bay.  They  will  also  be  constructed 
in  Wilmington,  N.  C.  in  Mobile.  New  Or- 
leans, and  Houston;  likewise  on  the  Pacific 
coMt  in  Portland  and  Los  Angeles.  In  every 
am  these  new  shipyards  will  be  sponsored 
by  existing  well-established  shipbuilding 
organizations.  This  arrangement  Justifies 
confidence  as  to  rapid  construction  and  work- 
manlike product. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  of  these  newly 
authorized  ships  are  to  be  of  the  "ugly  duck- 
ling" type  and  the  remainder  of  standard  de- 
signs of  the  Maritime  Commission,  including 
C-t3rpe  cargo  ships  and  tankers.  This  will 
be  done  by  expanding  existing  yards  on  all 
three  coasts.  This  means  a  shipbuilding 
program  of  great  magnitude.  But  it  is  a 
program  which  our  experts  in  the  Commis- 
sion are  confident  can  be  accomplished. 

What  about  the  operations  of  the  vessels 
which  this  country  owns?  Are  they  being 
used  in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  rather  than  that  of  a  few  shipown- 
ers? The  answer  undoubtedly  is  "yes."  Ship- 
owners of  the  United  States  have  voluntarily 
Coordinated  the  operations  of  their  vessels 
through  the  Maritime  Commission  which  has 
created  a  Division  of  Emergency  Shipping 
headed  by  experienced  ship  operators,  to  see 
that  American  vessels  are  used  with  the 
highest  efficiency  obtainable. 

In  normal  times  American  ship  lines  op- 
erate as  Individual  bvisiness  enterprises.  They 
cargo  available  on  their  own  trade  route 
(mly.  As  a  result  ships  are  not  always  used 
to  capacity  In  normal  times.  Nowadays  ship>s 
are  being  rerouted  and  reassigned  to  carry 
strategic  materials  to  this  country  and  sup- 
plies to  our  defense  bases. 

As  an  example,  ships  bring  copper  ore  from 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  to  the  port 
of  Baltimore.  Then  they  tiaed  to  discharge 
and  return  In  ballast  to  Chile.  In  normal 
times  this  would  be  a  shipping  operation  sul- 


flclent  to  meet  cargo  conditions.  Recently 
the  Maritime  Commission  arranged  for  cer- 
tain ore  carriers,  instead  of  returning  In 
ballast  after  discharging  their  cargo,  to  pro- 
ceed from  Baltimore  to  New  York  and  there 
take  on  a  load  of  supplies  and  equipment  for 
our  enlarged  Army  posts  In  the  Canal  Zone. 
After  delivering  these  materials  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  the  vessels  again  go  to  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  to  pick  up  copper  ore. 

By  this  means  the  carrying  value  of  those 
ships  to  the  country  has  been  almost  doubled. 
It  is  believed  that  this  voluntary  cooperation 
between  the  shipowners  and  the  Government 
will  be  sufficient  to  Insure  suitable  and  ade- 
quate movement  of  the  materials  which  are 
essential  to  our  defense  program. 

Strikes  by  labor  have  not  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  construction  of  our  ships.  It 
is  imperative  In  our  defense  program  that 
such  delays  should  not  occur.  Occasionally 
sabotage  Is  suggested  as  a  danger  to  our  ship- 
building and  ship-operating  activities.  We 
know  that  such  crimes  would  anger  the 
American  people  as  few  other  offenses  could 
do  and  would  meet  with  sunmary  and  severe 
punishment. 

You  will  recall  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  a  recent  speech,  quoted 
certain  well-known  lines  from  Longfellow, 
which  begin: 

"Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great !" 

He  was  using  the  word  "Ship."  of  course, 
in  a  figurative  sense  as  referring  to  this  Gov- 
ernment of  ours  and  these  United  States. 
Especially  in  these  days  It  is  pertinent  to  em- 
phasize the  vital  importance  of  "Ship"  in  its 
material  or  normal  sense.  We  have  the  need 
to  strive  for  peace — to  take  such  steps  by  way 
of  preparedness  as  seem  possible  to  protect 
this  country  from  the  horrors  of  war  on  this 
continent.  We  are  creating  a  big  army  and 
providing  military  training  for  civilians.  We 
are  building  ships  of  war.  We  are  developing 
an  airplane  industry  immeasurably  greater 
than  was  contemplated  e%'en  a  year  or  so  ago. 
We  are  trying  to  do  effectively  the  things  In 
industry  which  are  needed  to  meet  disloca- 
tions in  our  agricultural.  Industrial,  and  gen- 
eral economic  life  caused  by  war  conditions. 

We  have  the  will  and  the  purpose  to  try 
to  reckon  with  the  harrowing  conditions  ex- 
isting in  the  world  by  taking  such  steps  as 
seem  necessary  for  our  welfare.  Our  efforts 
will  be  grossly  inadequate  If  we  do  not  have 
suitable  and  adequate  facilities  for  transpor- 
tation and  defense  upon  the  water.  Our 
"Ship  of  State"  cannot  "sail  on"  unless  we 
have  In  addition  to  many  other  things,  neces- 
sary vessels  and  other  craft  of  wood  and  steel. 
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Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral evenings  ago  I  was  a  guest  at  the 
Ma3rflower  Hotel  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Safety  Council.  At 
that  time  it  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure 


to  listen  to  a  most  able  address  delivered 
by  our  colleague  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Burton]  which  provided  me  with 
much  information  regarding  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  the  general  trafiBc  situation 
in  America.  I  requested  permission  of 
him  to  ask  the  Senate  that  this  very  ex- 
cellent and  timely  address  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record.    I  now  make  that  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Never  before  has  traffic  safety  been  so  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

Every  co  imunity  represented  here  feels 
the  steadily  Increasing  traffic. 

Th3  Nation  is  on  the  march.  Our  battle 
of  production  and  transportation  is  reaching 
our  highways.  Our  traffic  problems  are  part 
of  our  defense  program.  The  casualties  suf- 
fered are  as  tragic  and  real  as  any  on  a  battle- 
neld. 

The  responsibility  for  meeting  the  rising 
traffic  problem  of  today  falls  upon  public 
officials  and  safety  leaders,  such  as  are  met 
here.  You  and  they  must  lead  the  way  to 
traffic  safety. 

The  protection  of  life  and  property  on 
American  streets  and  highways  has  become 
primarily  an  official  function.  It  Is  an 
especial  privilege  to  meet  with  you  as  the 
leaders  in  this  field  of  human  and  govern- 
mental endeavor  and  to  congratulate  you 
upon  your  work,  well  done  in  1940. 

The  problem  of  1941  Is  even  more  grave. 
Many  cities  already  have  seen  its  effect  in 
increased  fatality  records  in  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  year.  It  is  my  deep  convic- 
tion as  a  public  official,  speaking  to  other 
public  officials,  and  based  upon  my  experience 
of  5  years  as  mayw  of  Cleveland,  that  If  you 
but  lead  the  way  the  people  will  be  willing 
and  glad  to  support  every  intelligent  traffic- 
safety  effort.  They  are  more  anxious  to  do 
it  than  most  of  us  even  yet  imagine. 

As  I  was  reminded  when  asked  to  speak  here 
tonight,  It  was  my  privilege  in  this  room  two 
years  ago  to  receive  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil's award  for  the  city  of  Cleveland.  One  year 
ago  that  award  again  went  to  Cleveland. 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  Join  here  tonight  In 
recognizing  the  progress  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  to  congratulate  it  upon  winning 
first  place  in  1940.  At  the  same  time,  on  behalf 
of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  I  wish  also  to  express 
appreciation  of  the  honorable  mention  it  re- 
ceived from  the  National  Safety  Council  for 
its  continued  safety  program  in  1940. 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  word  as  to  how 
the  program  of  strict  enforcement  and  of  em- 
phasis on  traffic  safety  was  received  in  Cleve- 
land, and  especially  to  comment  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  was  a  hostile  reaction  to  traffic 
arrests  and  Insistence  upon  payment  of  traf- 
fic fines. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  report  that  the  people 
of  Cleveland  responded  cordially  and  enthusi- 
astically to  these  policies,  as  being  policies  for 
their  benefit.  Public  sentiment  at  every  point 
has  sustained  the  traffic  safety  program.  The 
people  have  made  the  program  their  own. 
They  have  taken  pride  in  it.  The  public  rela- 
tions bureau  of  the  Division  of  Police  of 
Cleveland  has  been  a  most  Important  factor 
In  bringing  about  this  cooperation. 

In  Cleveland  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
strongly  in  favor  of  and  proud  of  steps  taken 
to  reduce  fatalities,  to  reduce  injuries,  to  se- 
cure reduction  of  liability  insurance  premi- 
ums, to  improve  traffic  facilities,  to  Improve 
the  standards  of  driving,  to  better  the  safety 
records  of  public  utility  and  commercial  vehi- 
cles in  competition  with  one  another,  to  es- 
tablish safety  records  for  the  respective  wards 
of  the  city  in  competition  with  one  another, 
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and  to  improve  the  fairness  and  the  tiniversal 
enforcement  of  the  law  agair^t  all  offenders 
without  favoritism. 

Among  the  greatest  influences  moving  the 
American  public  are  those  tjo  protect  their 
children  and  aged  from  injui|y  •  •  •  to 
earn  deserved  recognition  iu  competition  be- 
tween groups  or  wards  or  cities  •  •  •  to 
receive  cash  dividends  for  civic  virtue  In  the 
form  of  reduced  insurance  prjemlums,  and  to 
know  that  the  law  is  enforced  with  even- 
handed  justice  for  the  benefit  of  all,  with 
privileges  to  none. 

Insofar  as  public  approval  of  a  city  ad- 
ministration at  the  polls  may  measure  ap- 
proval of  any  one  of  the  many  policies  which 
jointly  make  up  the  record  of  a  city  admin- 
istration, I  am  glad  to  testify  that  the  vote 
In  our  municipal  elections  reflected  strong 
support  for,  rather  than  opposition  to,  the 
traffic-safety  program  that  hid  won  national 
recognition. 

It  is  especially  fitting  thtt  we  congratu- 
late Washington  upon  winaing  first  place 
m  its  division.  And,  with  :^ovir  Indulgence. 
I  should  like  to  devote  most  of  my  remain- 
ing remarks  to  the  conditions,  and  how  we 
all  can  derive  universal  Nation-wide  benefit 
from  the  traffic  needs  of  Washington. 

I  do  this  with  full  appreciation  of  the  re- 
markably fine  achievements  of  the  grand 
award  winners  among  both  States  and  cities 
who  perhaps  can  lay  claim  to  even  greater 
prestige  than  Washington.  But  I  select 
Washington  for  three  reasons: 

First.  Because  we  all  have  la  share  In  It  and 
a  pride  In  it  as  our  Capital; 

Second.  Because  it  is  facing  extraordinary 
increases  in  its  voliune  of  traffic;  and 

Third.  Becatise  with  proper  Federal  un- 
derstanding of  the  opportunity.  I  believe  it 
can  become  a  traffic-demonstration  city  of 
great  value  to  all  of  us  as  well  as  to  Itself. 

It  Is  the  nattiral  traffic-safety  capital  of 
America.  Its  recent  traffic  achievements  pro- 
vide an  extraordinary  opportunity  to  make  It 
a  primary  national  asset  to  the  cause  of 
traffic  safety. 

All  Americans  take  a  deep,  natural  inierest 
in  Washington.    They  feel  differently  toward 
It  than  toward  any  other  city.    It  is  exclu- 
sively their  National  Capital.    The  want  It  to 
be  the  incarnation  of  their  Ideals.    They  want 
It  to  be  the  most  perfect  c:ty  In  the  world. 
The  beauty  of  its  public  buildings,  memorials, 
and  parks  is  an  inspiration  to  all  Americans. 
The  interest  and  pride   cf  the  Nation  In 
Washington,  however,  is  not  limited  to  its 
public   buildings,   memorials,   and   parks,   or 
even  to  the  Federal  Government  as  admin- 
istered there.    The  Interest  and  pride  ci  the 
Nation  extends  to  the  whole  city,  because  it 
is  distinctively  the  Nation's  own  Capital  City. 
In  contrast  to  every  State  capital,  and.  as 
far   as  I  know,   In   contrast   to   every   other 
national  capital,  the  city  of  Washington  has 
been  created  by  and  Is  governed  by  Its  Na- 
tional Government.    To  a  degree  greater  than 
Is  generally  understood  the  people  of  America 
for   150  years,  through  their  National  Gov- 
ernment,  have   created,   planned,   developed, 
and  governed  the  entire  community  of  Wash- 
ington.   The  National  Government  has  direct 
responsibility  not  only  for  the  Federal  build- 
ings and  Federal  business  In  Washington,  but 
also  for  the  local  government  and  welfare  of 
the  people  living  there,  down  to  and  includ- 
ing the  traffic  regulations  and  stop  lights  on 
the  street  corners. 

As  a  technical  legal  matter,  there  te  no 
city  of  Washington.  Washington  Is  merely 
an  appropriate  and  convenient  name  for  the 
community  that  occupies  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that:  "The  Congress  shall 
have  power  •  •  •  To  exercise  exclusively 
legislation  In  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such 
District  (not  exceeding  10  miles  square)  as 
may,  by  cession  of  particular  States,  and  the 
acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the 


Government  cf  the  United  States     •     •     •" 
(art.  I,  sec.  8.  clause  17) . 

Today  the  DisUlct  of  Columbia  consists  of 
about  70  square  milts,  of  which  about  10  are 
under  water.  This  area  was  ceded  to  the 
Federal  Govenmient  by  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. 

It  Is  Independent  of  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment. It  is  controUed  entirely  by  Federal 
legislation.  Washington  is  the  eleventh  city 
In  the  United  States  In  population  and  It  is 
the  center  of  a  metropolitan  area  of  about 
1.000.000  people.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Residents  of  the  District  do  not  vote  for 
either  Federal  or   local  officials. 

The  executive  authority  of  the  District  is 
vested  In  three  Commissioners.  These  are 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  One  must  be  an  officer  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  the  Unite<1  States  Army,  who 
is  detailed  to  that  duty  by  the  President. 
They  have  broad  administrative  powers.  The 
legislative  authority,  however,  remains  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  operates 
largely  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  Com- 
mittees on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  judges  of  the  local  courts,  even  of  the 
police  court,  having  Jurisdiction  over  traffic 
violations,  are  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

There  is  no  State  or  county  government. 
The  District  of  Columbia  exercises.  Itself,  the 
functions  usually  found  in  State,  county,  and 
city  governments.  Including  the  government 
of  the  schools. 

The  funds  for  the  goverrunent  of  the  Dis- 
trict are  appropriated  and  its  taxes  are  im- 
posed by  Congress  with  the  approval  of  the 
President. 

Recognizing  the  large  amount  of  tax-free 
land  o'wned  and  occupied  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  recognizing  the  countless 
ways  in  which  the  life  of  the  community  is 
adjusted  to  serve  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Congress  appropriates.  In  Its  discretion,  a 
sum  from  national  taxation  to  help  meet  the 
needs  of  the  District. 

The  District  Is  ahnost  exclusively  a  resi- 
dential community.  There  are  substantially 
no  manufacturing  industries  within  or  near 
It.  The  principal  employments  of  its  resi- 
dents are  those  of  service  In  Federal  depart- 
ments and  those  relating  to  the  care  of  tran- 
sient visitors.  These  activities  have  developed 
large  commercial  enterprises  well  suited  to  a 
metropolitan  community  of  substantially  a 
million  people.  These  characteristics  also 
produce  a  high  proportion  of  motor  vehicles 
In  relation  to  the  residential  population. 

This  presents  a  completely  unique  situa- 
tion on  traffic  control.  Although  traffic  safety 
In  Washington,  as  everywhere  else,  is  a  vital 
concern  of  the  permanent  residents  of  Wash- 
ington, who  are  subjected  daily  to  Its  risks 
as  motorists  and  pedestrians,  the  tiltimate 
legal  responsibility  for  Its  regulation  rests  not 
upon  them,  but  rather.  In  the  last  analysis, 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  speaking  through  their  Congress  and 
their  President. 

This  unique  relationship  has  certain  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages.  It  also  suggests 
an  extraordinary  and  appropriate  opportunity 
to  make  of  Washington  a  unique  national 
asset  m  the  cause  of  traffic  safety— both  for 
Its  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  Nation. 

Consideration  is  being  given  to  various 
measures  that  may  grant  to  local  residents 
a  more  direct  share  in  the  responsibility  for 
the  government  of  the  District.  Whatever 
decisions  are  reached  on  those  proposals  will 
not  affect  my  suggestions  of  this  evening. 

I  wish  to  capitalize  upon  the  additional  op- 
portunity which  exists  In  Washington  to 
make  use  of  the  advantages  of  Federal  In- 
terest in  the  city,  whatever  may  be  the  form 
of  the  local  government. 


As  It  sUnds  today,  the  Federal  Government 
not  only  has  the  opportunity  to  render  a  great 
national  service  here,  but  because  ol  its  com- 
plete control  of  local  governmental  policies.  It 
has  a  full  respotulblllty  of  deciding  whether 
or  not  to  act. 

Among  th?  special  advantages  which  Wash- 
ington enjoys  from  tixe  tralBc  standpoint  srs 
the  following: 

First.  Washington  Is  by  far  the  largest 
planned  city  in  America.  While  its  outly- 
ing neighborhoods  have  grown  up  In  an  Ir- 
regular manner,  not  unlike  those  of  other 
cities.  Its  central  area  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  carefully  thought-out  long-term 
planning.  The  Nation  and  the  community 
are  indebted  beyond  measure  to  Prrsidrnt 
George  Washington  and  Ma  J  Pierre  Charles 
L'Enfant.  and  to  their  successors,  who  ap- 
propriately Iccated  the  future  points  of  in- 
terest, provided  for  extensive  parks  and  orna- 
mental spaces,  for  regtilar  city  blocks,  and  for 
broad  avenues  connect'ng  all  impcrlanl  parts 
and  entrances  to  the  city. 

Second.  Washington  has  benefited  from 
continuing  programs  of  planned  develop- 
ment. While  Washington  has  suffered  from 
time  to  time  from  failure  to  carry  on  a  con- 
tinuing plan  of  development,  it  has  had  in 
recent  years  the  benefit  of  highly  competent 
advisers  especially  assigned  to  its  planning. 
The  result  has  been  the  restriction  of  maxi- 
mum heights  of  buildings  in  proportion  to 
the  width  of  adjacent  streete;  competent  ap- 
proval of  the  design  of  monuments,  govern- 
mental buildings,  and  even  of  private  struc- 
tures adjacent  to  certain  governmental  arees; 
the  establishment  of  zoning  regulations;  and 
the  recent  preparation  of  regional  plans  for 
the  metropolitan  areas  surrounding  the  origi- 
nal city. 

Third.  Washington  has  a  radial  system  of 
avenues,  with  many  circles  and  squares  at  In- 
tersections.   These  were  Inserted  as  contribu- 
tions to  the  beauty  and  accessibility  of  the 
city.    They  have  helped  to  handle  efficiently 
a  far  greater  volume  of  traffic  at  far  greater 
speeds    than    was    anticipated.      While    they 
probably   postponed   the   crisis   In    traffic   In 
Washington,  yet  they  have  not  been  able  to 
prevent  congestion  under  modern  condutons. 
Fourth.  Washington  has  an  unusual  con- 
centration of  administrative,  legislative,  and 
judicial  ^control   in   the  hands  of   a   single 
system.     This    is    in   contrast   to   the   usual 
separation   of  these  functions   between   the 
State,  county,  city,  and  school  governments. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  consolidated  control 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Federtd 
Government,   which,   in  turn,  has  so  many 
other  interests  that  It  is  difficult  to  secure 
sustained   personal   attention   to    the   traffic 
and  many  other  local  needs  of  the  District 
by  the  Federal  officials  having  final  jurisdic- 
tion over  these  questions.     The  District  ad- 
ministration also  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  National  Capital  Parks  Service  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  rather  than 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  has  sole 
jurisdiction  over  all  parks  and  reservations 
in  the  District,  even  In  the  center  of  the  city 
and  however  small. 

Fifth.  Washington  has  separated  its  gov- 
ernment from  local  politics  and  elections. 
This  has  been  done,  however,  by  placing  the 
ultimate  control  in  the  hands  of  elected  Fed- 
eral officials  who  are  elected  and  who  will  be 
reelected  or  defeated  on  issues  having  no 
relation  to  the  District  and  by  the  votes  of 
people  knowing  nothing  of  the  needs  of  the 
District. 

Sixth.  Washington,  theoretically,  has  avail- 
able the  relatively  unlimited  Federal  resources 
for  financing  its  needs.  This  is  In  sharp 
contrast  with  the  rigid  legal  limitations  usu- 
ally restricting  municipal,  county,  and  State 
financing.  Here  again,  however,  a  lack  of 
personal  f'amiUarlty  by  the  Congress  with  tbe 
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local  needs  of  the  District  has  largely  de- 
stroyed the  apparent  high  value  of  this  rela- 
tion to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Seventh.  Washington  has  good  weather. 
Washington  generally  Is  free  from  the  haz- 
ards of  extended  severe  winter  weather,  cou- 
pled with  those  of  steep  and  ley  streets. 
Washington  does,  however,  have  highly 
changeable  weather,  probably  resulting  in  a 
more  general  attempt  to  drive  in  dangerous 
weather  than  is  the  case  in  cities  where  such 
conditions  are  long  continued. 

Because  of  such  advantages  there  has  been 
some  suggestion  that  Washington  should  be 
an  Utopia  of  local  self-government  and  traf- 
fic regulation.  Such  a  suggestion  comes  read- 
ily from  a  casual  consideration  of  its  broad, 
straight  streets,  its  freedom  from  the  political 
|»«Mures  of  local  politics,  and  Its  apparent 
aecesB  to  Federal  financial  resources.  This, 
however.  Is  the  same  kind  of  observation  that 
makes  a  neighbor's  field  look  greener  than 
one's  own.  because  the  neighbor's  field  is 
seen  only  from  the  side  and  at  a  distance, 
while  one's  own  is  seen  frcm  the  very  midst 
of  its  Imperfections.  In  fact.  Washington 
faces  such  handicaps  In  its  traffic  regulation 
that  its  success  in  winning  first  place  among 
the  large  cities  in  the  national  trafllc  safety 
contest  is  a  substantial  tribute  to  the  Dis- 
trict oflBclals  who  made  this  possible. 

It  Is  the  very  presence  of  certain  handicaps 
tn  Washington,  coupled  with  opportunities 
for  overcoming  them,  that  makes  Washington 
so  valuable  as  a  point  of  national  demon- 
stration. 

Some  of  the  special  dlfllcultles  facing  traf- 
fic in  Washington  are  the  following: 

First.  The  many  broad  avenues  intersect- 
ing the  entire  city  diagonally  to  an  unusual 
degree  create  many  acute  angles  and  other 
Intersection  difficulties.  These  call  for  un- 
usual engineering  solutions  In  the  form  of 
circles,  special  routing,  traffic  lights,  under- 
passes, improved  street  lighting,  and  pedes- 
trian regulation.  For  example,  at  Dupont 
Circle,  In  a  crowded  apartment-house  area, 
there  are  10  street  entrances  or  exits  from 
a  single  traffic  circle,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
presence  of  street  cars  swinging  to  the  left 
against  the  normal  fiow  of  motor  traffic. 

Second.  Many  of  the  monumental  parks 
and  squares  cause  unnecessary  congestion, 
requiring  special  treatment. 

Third.  Public  transportation:  The  streets 
carry  street  cars,  busses,  and  great  niunbers 
of  taxtcabs.  The  proper  regulation  of  the 
fares.  comp)etltlon,  speied.  and  safety  stand- 
ards of  these  vehicles  is  a  major  necessity. 

Fourth.  The  beautiful  trees  heavily  lining 
the  sides  of  certain  avenues  Increase  the 
street  lighting  problem,  especially  in  the 
summer.  The  breadth  of  the  avenues  them- 
selves also  make  this  problem  one  of  especial 
Importance,  plus  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large 
Negro  population  which  increases  the  haz- 
ards from  poor  lighting. 

Fifth.  Parking  is  difflciUt.  Much  of  the 
city  was  built  with  no  provision  for  parking 
on  private  property  and  without  space  for 
later  construction  of  garages.  The  width 
of  some  streets  has  permitted  unusual  free- 
dom of  parking,  but  the  increasing  use  of 
apartment  houses  and  automobiles  and  the 
need  of  parking  near  points  of  public  as- 
sembly or  of  employment  call  for  construc- 
tive planning  to  meet  this  need. 

Sixth.  Diplomatic  immunities  exist  to  an 
exceptional  degree.  Certain  treaties  exempt 
persoivs  connected  with  foreign  embassies  or 
legations  from  prosecution,  in  the  usual 
manner,  even  for  traffic  violations.  Related 
to  the  problems  of  diplomatic  immunities  Is 
that  arising  from  the  great  number  of  pub- 
lic officials  In  Washington,  engaged  in  im- 
portant public  business  and  who.  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  public,  need  every  possible 
privilege  to  i>ermit  them  to  carry  out  their 
foveriunental  assignments  quickly. 


Seventh.  Washington  has  concentrated 
rush  hoxirs.  While  Washington  does  not 
have  an  industrial  population  creating  con- 
gestion during  changes  of  industrial  shifts, 
it  has  an  extraordinarily  large  number  of 
Government  office  employees,  creating  con- 
gestion when  going  to  or  returning  from 
their  offices.  It  Is  an  Ideal  place  to  test  the 
efficiency  of  staggering  office  hours,  as  has 
been   recently   ordered. 

Eighth.  Washington  Is  full  of  transients. 
These  Include  not  only  tourists  driving 
through  the  city,  but  many  people  who 
come  for  a  few  days  or  months  on  official 
business  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation  or 
world.  They  bring  with  them  their  local 
driving  habits  and  have  little  opportunity 
to  learn  Washington  rules.  Out  of  about 
250.000  motor  vehicles  on  the  streets  of  the 
District  each  day,  over  80.000  are  from  the 
adjoining  States  outside  of  the  District,  and 
about  9.000  others  are  from  more  distant 
places.  This  makes  it  especially  necessary 
in  Washington  that  every  traffic  solution  be 
as  obvious  and  easily  understood  as  possible. 

Ninth.  Freeways:  While  freeways  would  be 
a  welcome  solution  of  many  traffic  problems 
in  such  a  community,  the  structure  of  the 
city,  the  absence  of  undeveloped  areas,  and 
the  wide  distribution  of  the  many  points 
of  interest  of  business  make  It  especially 
difficult  to  establish  freeways.  This  calls  for 
a  high  degree  of  engineering  skill  in  develop- 
ing such  freeways  as  are  possible  and  for 
careful  routing  of  one-way  traffic. 

Tenth.  Public  Interest:  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  meeting  traffic  problems  in 
Washington  has  been  that  of  maintaining 
a  keen  continuous  public  Interest  in  safety 
standards  and  in  carrying  on  a  continuous 
public  educational  program.  This  difficulty  is 
due.  In  part,  to  the  many  visitors  who  do 
not  feel  responsible  for  community  stand- 
ards; in  part  to  public  officials  who  regard 
themselves  as  entitled  to  special  traffic  priv- 
ileges; and  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  pub- 
lic attention  to  matters  of  local  concern 
in  a  community  that  is  engrossed  in  the 
consideration  of  International  and  national 
events. 

Washington  thus  presents  traffic  problems 
conunon  to  the  Nation,  but  in  many  ways, 
luder  conditions  making  them  esp>eclally 
difficult  of  solution.  The  successful  solution 
of  them  in  Washington,  under  these  circum- 
stances, would  all  the  more  readily  point  the 
way  to  their  easier   solution  elsewhere. 

There  is  also  a  natural  incentive  from  the 
point  of  view  of  national  Interest  and  na- 
tional pride  for  the  Nation  to  insist  upon  the 
best  solution  of  these  problems  in  Washing- 
ton, so  that  the  Nation  may  find  in  such  so- 
lutions a  reflection  of  the  Nation's  best 
thought  and  experience. 

The  natural  opportunity  for  experimenta- 
tion and  demonstration  at  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. If  properly  seized  upon,  will  attract  the 
Nation's  best  traffic  engineering  skill.  The 
opportvmlty  for  national  demonstration  also 
Justifies  the  expenditure  of  whatever  funds 
may  be  needed  to  concentrate  such  experience 
In  something  in  the  nature  of  a  national  traf- 
fic research  bureau  dealing  with  concrete 
problems  of  the  District.  The  present  high- 
way plauining  survey  being  conducted  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  Public  Roads 
Administration  by  District  authorities  cover- 
ing highway  planning,  parking,  and  traffic 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  step  In 
this  direction. 

The  availability  of  adequate  Federal  re- 
sources would  make  possible  not  only  research 
into  but  demonstration  of  the  most  modern 
engineering  solutions.  In  view  of  the  result- 
ing savings  to  numberless  local  ccmmuitles, 
the  result  should  be  one  of  widespread  con- 
structive economy. 

The  National  Capital  is  the  natural  place 
not  only  for  such  leadership  to  originate  for 


the  benefit  of  the  Nation  but  also  a  natural 
place  from  which  to  distribute  information  of 
the  progress  made.  Not  only  is  Washington 
easily  publicized  because  of  wide  Interest  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  but  there  are  constantly 
gathered  there  leaders  of  thought  who  natur- 
ally assimie  leadership  in  transmitting  to 
their  home  commuities  their  personal  experi- 
ences with  the  handling  of  traffic  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Safety  of  traffic  enters  so  much  Into  the  per- 
sonal life  of  nearly  everyone  that  it  is  certain 
that  progress  in  highway  planning,  street 
llgting,  traffic  engineering,  traffic  routing,  po- 
licing, etc.,  will  be  reported  from  Washington 
quickly  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  presence  In  Washington  of  numerous 
public  agencies  having  a  related  Interest  in 
road  traffic,  such  as  the  Public  Roads  Admin- 
istration, Highway  Research  Board,  National 
Park  Service,  and  many  others,  again  sug- 
gests the  reasonableness  of  making  Washing- 
ton and  its  environs  a  national  center  of 
traffic   study   and   demonstration. 

While  there  are  special  difficulties  in  de- 
veloping and  sustaining  a  general  program 
of  public  traffic  education  in  Washington, 
these  very  difficulties  emphasize  the  need  for 
special  study  of  such  a  program.  No  safety 
program  can  reach  full  success  without  the 
constant  and  cooperative  effort  of  all  the 
people  concerned  to  promote  public  safety. 

A  safety  minded  community,  with  a 
marked  Interest  In  safety,  extending  from 
the  highest  official  to  the  neediest  pedestrian 
and  the  smallest  school  child,  is  the  best 
guaranty  of  safety.  Where  there  are  many 
strangers,  the  local  residents  need  all  the 
more  to  set  them  a  good  example  and  to 
find  means  of  calling  the  safety  program  to 
their   attention. 

As  possibly  offsetting  this  handicap  of 
strangers,  Washington  offers  one  opportunity 
for  an  educational  program  that  exceeds 
anything  like  It  in  any  other  city  of  America. 
This  is  the  opportunity  for  a  constant,  cordial, 
well-planned  safety  education  campaign,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  President,  among 
the  Federal  employees  who  make  up  such  a 
large  part  of  the  Washington  population. 
The  value  of  such  a  program  to  the  employees 
themselves  as  well  as  to  the  community,  Is 
clear. 

With  all  these  elements  in  mind,  there  is 
an  extraordinary  opportunity  now  open  to 
the  people  of  the  city  of  Washington,  to  the 
Nation,  and  to  the  National  Safety  Council 
which  springs  from  the  award  that  Wash- 
ington has  earned  for  Itself  and  is  receiving 
tonight.  Having  attained  in  1940  first  rank 
among  the  large  cities  of  the  Nation,  Wash- 
ington has  a  priceless  opportunity  to  capital- 
ize upon  the  psychology  Involved  in  winning 
this  rank.  Attainment  of  this  rating  is  one 
of  the  greatest  single  encouragements  for  con- 
tinued safety  practice  and  advancement  that 
can  come  to  any  community. 

This  award  should  be  the  occasion  In  Wash- 
ington, as  well  as  in  every  other  winning  city, 
for  an  Immediate  and  enlarged  educational 
safety  campaign  It  also  should  be  the  oc- 
casion for  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
National  Safety  Council  to  recognize  this  ex- 
cellent start  made  by  the  people  and  officials 
of  the  District,  toward  realizing  upon  the 
natural  opportunity  for  Washington  to  be- 
come the  traffic  safety  capital  of  America. 

Traffic  safety  is  an  administrative,  rather 
than  a  legislative,  problem.  There  Is  no  law 
that  can  be  passed  to  solve  it  fully  or  per- 
manently. It  Is,  however,  a  subject  of  great 
public  concern.  Improved  roads  and  in- 
creased traffic  safety  mean  large  public  divi- 
dends in  lives  saved,  tragic  injuries  avoided, 
property  damage  prevented,  liability-insvu-- 
ance  premiums  reduced,  and  time  saved  in 
countless  ways.  Improved  and  safe  high- 
ways. Inside,  between,  and  arcund  cities  are 
important  both  for  ccmmerce  and  for  na- 
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tlonal  defense.  Improved  traffic  safety  is  a 
public  service  that  is  economical,  valuable, 
and  popular. 

Speaking  concretely,  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  National  Safety  Cotincil  would  be 
well  Justified  in  assigning  to  a  special  com- 
mittee, familiar  both  with  the  national  and 
the  local  aspects  of  the  problem,  the  responsi- 
bility of  submitting  a  recommendation  to  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  thoroughgoing  and  continuing 
study  and  control  of  the  traffic  of  Washing- 
ton. This  would  develop  here,  solutions  of 
immediate  value  to  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton, of  immediate  value  to  the  Federal  of- 
ficials and  employees  serving  in  Washington, 
of  immediate  value  to  every  tovirist  and  visi- 
tor to  Washington,  and  of  ultimate  value  to 
every  metropolitan  city  in  America. 

It  would  be  the  duty  of  such  cormnlttee  of 
the  National  Safety  Council,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Its  report,  to  consult  with  all  Federal 
and  District  officials  concerned  and.  If  some 
such  plan  be  found  feasible,  to  recommend 
not  merely  its  objectives,  but  the  necessary 
form  of  organization  needed  to  make  it  ef- 
fective as  a  continuing  governmental  agency. 

The  officials  of  Washington,  by  winning 
first  place  in  the  National  Traffic  Safety  Con- 
test among  the  large  cities  of  America,  have 
earned  the  right  to  be  recognized  as  compe- 
tent to  serve  the  Nation,  as  well  as  the  Dis- 
trict. The  officials  of  the  Nation  wlU  do  weU 
to  seize  this  opportunity  to  develop  a  new 
plan  of  constructive  value  in  this  field  of 
traffic  safety  which  Involves  the  finances,  the 
safety  and  the  lives  of  the  people  of  all 
America. 

Now,  as  never  before,  America  needs  leader- 
ship In  its  effort  to  Increase  traffic  safety. 
You  who  are  here  tonight  have  demonstrated 
your  leadership  In  this  field.  America  is 
grateful  not  only  for  yotu"  service  but  for  the 
examples  you  have  set.  Civic  agencies.  State 
and  local  governmental  officials,  and  as  I 
have  suggested  tonight,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself,  wlU  do  well  to  follow  your  ex- 
ample. Traffic  safety  is  an  everlasting  eco- 
nomic and  human  responsibility  of  great  local 
-and  national  concern. 


Tbe  Congretsional  Mail  Bag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  April  25,  1941 


RADIO  DISCUSSION  BY  A  GROUP  OF 
SENATORS  AND  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  BRIDaES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  radio  dis- 
cussion participated  In  by  a  group  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  on  April 
24.  1941.  The  discussion  was  held  in 
connection  with  the  program,  Congres- 
sional Mall  Bag,  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  congressional  problems. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Speakers:  Senator  Styles  Bridges,  of  New 
Hampshire;  Senator  Clyde  Herring,  of  Iowa; 
Representative  James  Wadsworth.  of  New 
York;  Representative  Harry  B.  Coffee  of 
Nebraska,  and  Royce  Powell,  Cotxunlttee  of 
Americans] 

Annocnceh.  In  these  times  of  world-wide 
stress  and  pressing  domestic  problems,  what 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  thinking?  What 
better  way  to  find  out.  than  to  see  what  they 
are  writing  to  their  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Washington?  The  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  brings  you  a  program  presented 
by  the  Committee  of  Americans  which  has 
been  interpreting  public  opinion  since  1935 
based  on  canvasses  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  its  members.  Tonight  the  Committee  of 
Americans  will  open  the  Congressional  mail- 
bag  to  obtain  a  picture  of  what  the  folks 
back  home  are  thinking — as  mirrored  in  their 
letters  to  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 
Presiding  over  the  letter  opening  is  Mr. 
Royce  Powell,  of  the  Committee  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  PowBLL.  This  is  Royce  Powell  in  Wash- 
ington, about  to  open  the  Congressional 
Mallbag.  Tonight  we  have  with  us  four 
Members  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress 
who  will  tell  you  about  their  daily  mall  and 
answer — I  hope — a  few  questions.  With  us 
here  In  the  studio  are  Senator  Styles  Bridges, 
Republican  of  New  Hampshire;  Representa- 
tive Harrt  B.  Coffee,  Democrat  of  Nebraska; 
Representative  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Repub- 
lican of  New  York  State,  and  Senator  Clyde 
L.  Herhinc.  of  Iowa.  Before  going  any  fur- 
ther, I  would  like  to  ask  one  of  these  gentle- 
men his  opinion  about  this  mail  from  back 
home.  Mr.  Wadsworth.  you've  served  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  over  a  perlcd 
of  some  20  years  do  you  not  consider  the 
Congressman's  dally  mail  a  pretty  good 
barometer  of  the  public  temper? 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  I  do,  indeed,  Mr.  Powell. 
These  letters  are  of  vital  importance  to  Con- 
gress as  a  guide  to  the  people's  wishes  even 
though  these  wishes  may  vary  with  the  sec- 
tional interests  of  the  part  of  the  country 
from  which  they  come.  Of  course,  there  is 
a  part  of  our  mail  which  obviously  has  taken 
longer  to  write  than  we  will  tike  to  read  It. 
But  I  will  have  something  to  say  about  that 
later,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Powell.  Thank  you.  Congressman 
Wadsworth.  And  now  for  the  opening  of  the 
Congressional  Mail  Bag.  We  will  pick  at  ran- 
dom from  typical  letters  recently  received  on 
Capitol  Hill  from  the  States  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa.  Sen- 
ator Bridges,  what  are  New  Englanders  from 
your  State  writing  to  you  about? 

Senator  Bridges.  My  mail  varies,  like  that 
of  my  colleagues  in  both  Houses  and  of  both 
parties,  with  the  changing  news  front.  Right 
now  people  back  home  are  extremely  con- 
cerned with  the  strike  situation  in  defense 
plants.  Secondly,  I  would  say  their  Interest 
has  to  do  with  the  mounting  costs  of  tbe 
emergency,  and  thirdly,  with  matters  that 
peculiarly  affect  our  part  of  the  country. 
Mr.  PowTELL.  Such  as — ? 
Senator  Bridges.  Well,  such  as.  the  pro- 
posed development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way and  power  development.  First,  let  me 
read  you  a  few  excerpts  from  tbe  mall  deal- 
ing with  the  labor  situation.  Here's  a  typi- 
cal, hand-written  letter  from  a  small  busi- 
nessman with  two  sons  registered  under  tbe 
draft.  I  quote:  "It  is  with  very  righteous  in- 
dignation that  I  ask  you  gentlemen  of  Con- 
gress to  see  to  it  that  there  are  no  more 


strikes  in  plants  which  are  engaged  upon 
Government  orders  for  munitions  •  •  • 
more  needed  now  than  soldier*." 

Mr.  Powell.  If  I  may  break  in  a  second. 
Senator  Beidges.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether 
the  bulk  of  your  maU  in  this  lln«  is  mainly 
from  men  or  women? 

Senator  Bridcbb.  Probably  60  percent  li 
from  men.  However,  women  are  becoming 
increasingly  vocal  politically  in  matters  that 
(Olect  the  general  welfare.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  letter  from  a  mother  who  feels  very 
seriously  about  tbe  strike  situation  because 
she  herself  is  making  immediate  sacrttlces 
and  ready  to  make  more  when  the  pay-up 
day  comes  along.  It's  a  bit  long.  Shall  I 
read  it.  Mr.  PoweU? 

Mr.  Powell.  Please  do.  Senator. 
Senator  Bridges.  This  letter  is  from  a  wom- 
an   back    home    whose    son    has    Just    been 
drafted.     I  quote: 

"Dear  Senator  Bridges:  As  one  of  tbe  folks 
back  home.  I  am  writing  to  tell  jrou  that  I 
feel  terrible  about  the  strikes  that  are  going 
on  all  over  the  country. 

"If  there  is  a  national  emergency — and  I 
guess  there  must  be,  because  one  of  my  boya 
has  already  been  called  into  tbe  Army  and 
another  one  expects  to  go  in  a  few  weeks — 
I  think  that  the  men  who  run  the  factories 
and  the  workingmen  of  tbe  country  should 
get  together  and  cooperate.  My  boy  is  serving 
his  country  as  a  soldier  for  a  dollar  a  day. 
while  tbe  men  who  are  supposed  to  be  build- 
ing the  guns  and  airplanes  and  ships  that 
the  United  States  needs  so  badly  are  getting 
a  dollar  an  hour,  and  I  don't  think  they  are 
being  patriotic  when  they  go  out  on  need- 
less strikes.  I  think  something  should  be 
done  to  stop  them  from  putting  us  all  in 
danger  like  that,  because  when  they  stop 
wot  king  it  means  we  have  to  wait  that  much 
longer  before  we  will  be  safe,  and  It's  going 
to  be  long  enough  as  It  la. 

"The  people  back  here  are  pretty  sick  of 
seeing  labor  racketeers  and  Communists  and 
Nazis  doing  everything  they  can  lo  make 
a  mess  of  the  defense  program.  We  think 
it's  time  something  was  done  about  it  and 
an  end  put  to  all  of  these  strikes." 

Mr.  Powell.  That's  quite  a  letter.  Senator 
Bridges.  Would  you  say  it's  typical?  That 
is.  is  It  representative  of  New  England  public 
opinion? 

Senator  Bridges.  I  would  say  so  emphati- 
cally. Also.  I  happen  to  knew  the  town 
where  this  woman  lives  and  a  little  about 
her. 

Mr.  Powell.  Incidentally,  have  you  an- 
swered the  letter.  Senator? 

S.nator  Bridges.  No;  but  I'm  going  to  right 
now,  and  I  hope  the  writer  is  listening  in.  My 
answer  is  that  I  agree  with  her.  generally 
speaking,  •  •  •  that  in  this  troubled 
time  when  we  have  such  need  for  naticnal 
unity  and  for  hard  work  on  the  part  of  every 
person,  cooperation  between  management 
and  labor  is  highly  essential.  If  we  are  going 
to  be  strong  enough  to  defend  ourselves 
against  the  dictator  outlaw  nations,  then  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  our  defense  pro- 
gram be  pushed  forward  without  interruption 
by  uncalled-for  strikes  or  any  other  cause.  In 
answering  this  woman's  letter  on  tbe  s  rike 
problem,  I  should  like  to  make  myself  thor- 
oughly clear  and  state  that  we  on  Cepltol 
Hill  have  no  quarrel  with  the  large  rank  and 
file  of  workingmen  and  employers  who  are 
real  Americans.  But  something  has  got  to  be 
done  to  get  rid  of  the  fifth  columnists  who 
are  seeking  to  deny  us  security  today  and 
over  tbe  years  by  bringing  about  some  of  ttaaa* 
unwarranted  strikes  in  the  principal  defecM 
industries  of  the  co\intry. 

Mr.  Powell.  Thank  you.  Senator  Bridcsb. 
If  I  may  interrupt  for  a  moment  I  would  Uk« 
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to  ftsk  a  Midwest  Democrat.  Representative 
Corm.  whether  bla  mail,  like  the  New  Eng- 
land Senator'!.  U  equally  denunciatory  of 
alr.kes 

Mr.  Corm.  Tea;  It  is  and  presently  I  would 
Itke  to  read  you  some  excerpts  from  it. 

Mr.  Powell.  Very  good.  Mr.  Coim.  And 
VbUe  we  are  on  the  subject,  I  would  Just 
briefly  like  to  ask  Democratic  Senator  Hxa- 
BZKC.  of  Iowa,  and  Republican  Congressman 
Waoswokth.  of  New  York,  whether  their 
mai!s  also  reflect  an  impatience  on  the  part 
of  the  public  with  the  strike  situation.  Sen- 
ator HcaKiNc.  what  do  you  find? 

Senator  HEWimc.  Mr.  Powell,  the  majority 
of  those  writing  to  me  express  a  growing  re- 
sentment at  the  number  of  strikes  in  defense 
Industries.  partlc\ilarly  those  strikes  which 
have  been  called  over  purely  Jurisdictional 
matters,  or  where  the  labor-union  ofliclals 
have  attempted  to  turn  the  defense  indus- 
tries Into  collection  agencies  for  union  dues. 

The  demands  for  wage  Increases  are  no 
doubt  in  some  Instances  Just,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  people  of  Iowa  feel  that  this  Is 
ft  cr.ais  in  which  all  of  us  not  only  should  t>e 
wllllni?.  but  should  be  required  to  make  some 
sacrifices.  They  realize  that  every  wage  in- 
crease means  an  additional  burden  upon  the 
taxpayers,  which  Is  no  more  fair  to  them  than 
It  is  to  the  boys  whom  we  are  asking  to 
accept  $30  per  month  for  the  time  spent  in 
military  training  under  the  selective  service. 
The  greatest  tragedy  of  the  whole  situation 
lies  in  the  loas  of  man-hours,  which  cannot 
be  retrieved,  and  which  it  is  new  clear  was 
the  very  extravagance  primarily  responsible 
for  the  downfall  oi  Prance  and  the  Inadequate 
preparerlness  of  Great  Britain. 

The  people  of  Iowa   are  determined  that 
l|e  shall  not  make  the  same  tragic  blunder. 
Mr.    PowcLL.  And    Mr.    Waosworth.    what 
■ay  your  constituents? 

Mr.  Waosworth.  I  won't  go  into  It  in  any 
detail  but  I  must  say  that  a  few  misguided 
people  must  have  misinterpreted  the  old  pro- 
verb about  "striking"  while  the  iron  Is  hot. 
And  if  you  don't  think  so.  you  ought  to  read 
a  few  hot  letters  from  some  cool  young  men 
who  have  Joined  the  "Union."  but  not  the 
union  we  hear  so  much  about. 

Mr.  PowBLL.  Well,  gentlemen,  you  may  be 
of  opposite  parties  and  from  various  parts 
of  the  country,  but  apparently  you  repre- 
sent a  unanimity  of  opinion.  We  will  want 
to  hear  more  about  this,  but  first  I  want  to 
•sk  Senator  Bamois  another  question,  and  it 
has  to  do  with  what  the  Senator  described 
as  matters  which  peculiarly  affect  certain 
sectional  Interests.  In  this  connection.  Sena- 
tor, you  mentioned  the  perennially  proposed 
8t.  Lawrence  waterway  and  power  project. 

Senator  Bmntawa.  Tes;  I  did.  But  I  would 
like  to  say  this  proposal  for  developing  a 
series  of  canals  and  channels  from  the  Great 
Lakes  through  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  the 
sea  only  seems  sectional.  Its  fulfillment 
would  have  a  far-reaching  national  conse- 
quence, although  the  people  up  my  way. 
naturally,  view  it  from  the  standpoint  of  local 
Interest.  Here  is  a  letter  typical  of  the  feel- 
ing against  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  wa- 
terway. It  is  from  a  worker  in  a  railroad 
roundhouse  and  it  contains  a  very  amusing 
postscript.  Perhaps  I  should  read  that  part 
first.  After  urging  me  to  vote  against  any 
appropriation  for  the  project,  this  railroad 
worker  says,  and  I  quote:  "Say,  Incidentally, 
what  ever  became  of  the  Florida  ship  canal?" 
Now.  shall  I  read  the  full  letter? 
Mr.  PowxLL.  By  all  means.  S3nator. 
Senator  Banxsxs.  "Dear  Senator  Bridges;  1 
dont  often  write  to  our  Ccngrissmen  and 
Senators,  but,  frankly.  Senator.  I'm  kind  of 
steamed  up  about  this  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way and  power  project  that  the  President  Is 
trying  to  push  thrcug;h. 

"Tou  know  what  the  story  is  es  well  as  I 
do.  The  President  has  always  wanted  that 
project  put  through;  and  even  though  the 
people    dont    want    It    and    the    Congress 


I    wouldn't  approve  the  treaty  a  few  years  ago, 

he  seems  bound  to  keep  on  trying. 
I       "He  says  it  would  mean  a  lot  to  the  ordl- 
!    nary  people.    He's  right.    Take  me,  for  in- 
;    stance.     I'm  an  ordinary  citizen:   I  work  in 
J    a  railroad  roundhouse.     We've  been  having 
a  pretty  hard  time,  but  things  look  a  little 
brighter  now,   and  I  dou't  want   any  more 
hardships  like  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  put 
on    the    railroads.    It    would    put    me    and 
thousands  more  like  me  out  of  work;  and, 
frankly.   Senator,  we  ordinary   people  don't 
like  the  relief  rolls.     Another  thing,  Senator, 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  and  power  project 
Just  can't  take  that  national -defense  label. 
That    wouldn't    make    sense.     It    won't    be 
j    finished  till  1947  or  1948." 
j        I   acknowledged   this  letter  and   told   the 
!    man  I  agreed  with  his  protest.    But  I  would 
like  to  add  something  to  my  letter.     It  is 
this:  If  the  St.  Lawrence  project  should  be 
I    completed   at   the   taxpayers  expense,   thou- 
sands   of    workers    throughout    the    United 
States  emplo^/ed  by  established  transporta- 
j    tlon  system  and  shipyards  would  lose  their 
i    jobs.     The  seaway  would  be  used  almost  ex- 
clusively by  vessels  fiylng  foreign  flags  and 
I    manned  by  alien  seamen.    Wages   that   are 
today  being  paid  to  American  workmen  would 
be  paid  to  foreign  labor  and  would  be  spent 
for  the  upkeep  of  foreign  homes.     We  have 
:    enough  unemployment  In  normal  times  wlth- 
I    out  spending  the  taxpayers'  money  to  throw 
[    more  men  out  of  work.     We  have  reason  to 
I    believe  that  If  the  project  were  to  be  approved 
I    the  cost  would  be  about  a  billion  dollars  be- 
fore the  Job  would  be  fully  completed.     There 
is  no  need  for  such  an  expenditure,  for  our 
established  ports  have  the  capacity  necessary 
for   the   defense  program,  and   the  existing 
electric  companies  are  expanding  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  present  emergency  and  the 
future. 

Mr.  Powell.  But  do  you  agree  with  the 
letter  writer  that  the  proposed  waterway 
does  not  come  under  a  defense  classification? 
S3nator  Bridges.  I  most  certainly  do  be- 
cause I  doubt  whether  It  could  be  finished 
and  In  operation  before  1948.  Further,  it  is 
Jiist  another  step  toward  the  elimination  of 
private  enterprise.  This  Is  a  very  troubled 
time  through  which  we  are  passing,  and  we 
need  to  concentrate  all  available  men  and 
materials  and  money  upon  the  building  of 
ships  and  guns  and  tanks  and  airplanes. 
These  are  the  materials  we  would  need  if 
attacked  and  those  are  the  materials  that 
Great  Britain  and  her  allies  need  in  defend- 
ing themselves  against  the  dictator  outlaw 
nations. 

Mr.  Powell.  Thank  you.  Senator  Bridges. 
We  have  just  dipped  Into  the  mall  of  Senator 
Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  heard  his 
comments  upon  It.  Let  us  now  open  the 
mail  bag  from  Nebraska,  and  hear  from  Rep- 
resentative Harrt  B.  Coffee.  Tou  said  awhile 
ago.  Mr.  Coffee,  that  your  part  of  the  country 
is  as  resentful  of  heedless  strikes  as  are  the 
people  In  New  England. 

Mr.  Coffee  of  Nebraska.  That  is  correct, 
Mr.  Powell.  While  I  represent  a  large  agri- 
cultural district  and  most  of  the  mall  con- 
cerns the  farm  problem.  It  is  now  very  evident 
that  the  rural  areas  are  growing  extremely 
bitter  toward  the  labor  racketeers.  Here  are 
a  few  excerpts  from  letters  taken  at  random 
from  my  files. 

This  one  Is  from  Chadron,  Nebr. :  "Can  na- 
tional unity  be  achieved  by  asking  part  of  the 
Nation's  population  to  shoulder  all  the  sac- 
rifices by  permitting  another  segment  to 
fatten  off  those  sacrifices,  to  grow  and  en- 
trench their  positions  at  the  cost  of  national 
safety  by  the  use  of  strikes  in  defense  indus- 
tries?" 

Here  is  another  from  Sidney,  Nebr.:  "How 
much  Icnger  do  we  Americans  have  to  wait 
until  Congress  eliminates  this  communistic 
control  of  our  rearmament  program?" 

This  next  comes  from  Mitchell.  Nebr.:  "The 
people  in  this  country  are  very  much  biumed 


up  about  the  way  some  labor  agitators  are 
slowing  up  war-material  production.  We 
realize  there  is  not  much  that  you  men  rep- 
resenting rural  areas  can  do  about  It." 

A  letter  from  Omaha  states:  "Most  people 
are  convinced  that  the  rank  and  file  of  union 
men  are  not  in  favor  of  this  practice,  but,  of 
course.  It  Is  a  field  day  for  the  organizers  and 
racketeers  many  of  whom  are  not  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Many  are  'fifth  colum- 
nists'." This  correspondent  suggests  Congress 
enact  legislation  requiring  a  cooling-off  period 
of  30  days  before  any  strike  can  be  called  in 
any  defense  Industry. 

I  quote  from  this  letter  from  Alliance. 
Nebr.:  "Are  grossest  selfishness  and  greed 
to  dominate  the  unldn  leaders  while  the  rest 
of  the  country  Is  making  the  supreme  ef- 
fort for  the  Nation's  welfare?  Must  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Government  stand  helpless  be- 
fore a  small  group  of  disloyal  men?  Let  us 
keep  the  union  if  we  can — but  let  us  keep 
America  first. 

Mr.  Powell.  One  of  your  correspondents 
urged  that  Congress  enact  legislation  requir- 
ing a  cocllng-off  period  of  30  days  before  it 
would  be  permissible  to  call  a  strike.  Does 
not  that  refer  to  the  Vinson  bill.  Mr.  Coffee? 

Mr.  Coffee.  Yes;  the  Vinson  bill  will  come 
before  the  House,  I  expect,  next  week,  and 
I  predict  Its  passage  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Powell.  Do  you  consider  this  a  drastic 
bill.  Mr.  Coffee? 

Mr.  Coffee.  No.  It  is  merely  a  step  In  that 
direction.  Recently,  the  chairman  of  the 
Judlciarj'  Committee.  Hatton  Sumnirs,  wrote 
the  Secretaries  of  Labor,  War,  Navy,  and  the 
Attorney  General,  asking  what  new  legisla- 
tion, If  any,  was  needed  to  cope  with  the 
strike  situation  In  our  defense  industries. 
Surprisingly  enough,  the  replies  were  that  no 
new  legislation  was  needed. 

Mr.  Powell.  In  face  of  this,  what  is  Con- 
gress likely  to  do,  Mr.  Coffee? 

Mr.  Coffee.  Aside  from  action  on  the  Vin- 
son bill.  Congress  may  defer  taking  any  dras- 
tic action  until  the  executive  departments, 
which  must  administer  and  enforce  the  laws, 
recommend  some  remedial  legislation,  or — 
and  I  emphasize  this — until  it  is  evident  they 
are  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation.  And 
If  and  when  Congress  does  take  severe  action 
it  will  know  the  public  is  solidly  behind  it. 
The  people  of  this  country  are  not  in  any 
mood  to  temporize  with  either  racketeers  or 
profiteers.  They  are  willing  to  pay  the  price 
for  national  defense  but  they  want  to  know 
they  are  getting  national  defense  for  their 
mcney. 

Mr.  Powell.  Do  you  believe,  as  some  of 
your  people  back  home  have  stated,  that  the 
Communists  are  to  a  large  degree  to  blame 
for  present  labor  unrest? 

Mr.  Coffee.  Yes;  the  Communists  are  the 
best  organized  of  any  of  the  subversive  ele- 
ments In  this  country.  They  have  wormed 
their  way  Into  key  positions,  especially  In 
the  C.  I.  O.  unions,  in  our  national-defense 
industries,  I  am  fearful  if  we  don't  find  a 
way  soon  to  stop  these  communistic  labor 
racketeers,  we  may  lose  our  democracy  at 
home  while  trying  to  preserve  It  abroad.  The 
rank  and  file  of  organized  labor  are  loyal 
and  patriotic  citizens,  and  It  Is  up  to  them 
to  purge  their  own  organizations  of  com- 
munistic labor  leaders  If  they  want  to  avoid 
drastic  labor  legislation. 

Mr.  Powell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Coffee;  that 
was  very  interesting.  What  else  are  people 
concerned  about  out  your  way  in  connection 
with  the  defense  picture? 

Mr.  COFFFE.  Well,  as  much  as  Nebraskans 
are  committed  to  our  huge  defense  program, 
they  are  fearful  of  our  getting  into  war 
through  the  convoying  of  vessels  Into  the 
war  zone.  I  would  say  95  percent  of  my  let- 
ters protest  ag.ilnst  convoying  British  ships. 

Mr.  Powell.  And  what  answer  do  you  make 
to  these  convoy  protests? 

Mr.  Coffee.  My  position  and  blanket  an- 
swer is  that  I  am  definitely  opposed  to  the 
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use  of  American  vessels  as  convoys.  In  my 
opinion  it  will  be  the  final  step  Involving 
this  Nation  In  the  war. 

B^.  Powell.  Mr.  Coffee,  I  understand  you 
are  a  member  of  the  House  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee and  that  you  were  recently  elected 
head  of  the  so-called  sugar  bloc  in  the  House. 
Mr.  Coffee.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Powell.  Well,  in  that  connection  do 
you  get  any  mail  from  consumers  who  a  short 
while  ago  feared  a  sugar  shortage? 

Mr.  Coffee.  Yes;  but  mostly  these  letters 
are  not  from  my  district  of  the  West. 

Mr.  Powell.  That's  all  right.  Let's  hear 
about  it  anyway. 

Mr,  Coffee.  Here  in  the  East  I  find  the 
consumers  are  apparently  very  fearful  that 
we  may  have  a  sugar  shortage  with  run- 
away prices  similar  to  what  happened  in  the 
World  War  days  when  sugar  sold  for  25  cents 
a  pound.  There  can  be  little  justification 
for  these  fears  at  the  present  time.  We  are 
not  as  dependent  for  o\ir  supply  on  offshore 
areas  now  as  we  were  during  the  last  war. 
At  present  the  domestic  sugar-beet  processors 
have  on  hand  several  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  beet  sugar  that  was  produced  in  excess 
of  their  market  quota  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Powell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Coffee.  In 
other  words,  as  long  as  we  have  coffee,  we'll 
have  sugar. 

Mr.  Coffee.  If  you  mean  that  impersonally; 
yes.  But  the  important  thing  to  remember 
Is  that,  given  the  opportunity,  the  beet-sugar 
grower  of  America  can  stave  off  any  emer- 
gency that  may  confront  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Powell.  And  now  what  about  the  mall 
from  New  York  State.  I  would  like  to  call 
on  Representative  James  W.  Wadsworth. 

If  you  were  summarizing  your  most  recent 
mall,  what  would  you  say  was  a  predominant 
note  In  It? 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  Well,  Mr.  Powell.  I  would 
say  the  mail,  despite  reflecting  a  belief  in 
spending  for  defense,  also  reflects  an  intel- 
ligent concern  about  the  fiscal  policies  of  the 
Government.  And  apparently  the  public  no 
longer  regards  finance  and  taxes  as  a  dry,  dull 
subject.  A  great  many  writers  view  with 
general  alarm  the  pUing  up  of  our  huge 
national  debt. 

Mr.  Powell.  But  that  doesn  t  mean 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  No;  it  doesn't.  M'nd  you. 
these  people  are  not  opposed,  as  I  said,  to 
the  national-defense  program — In  fact  all  of 
them  support  it — but  they  think  it  is  being 
very  unwisely  financed.  They  express  their 
dread  that  when  this  international  situation 
Is  cleaned  up  our  debt  will  be  so  great,  and 
the  dislocation  of  industry  so  severe,  that  we 
shall  plunge  Into  a  terrible  economic  collapse. 
Mr.  Powell.  How  do  these  writers  think 
such  a  depression  can  be  averted,  or,  let's 
say,  cushioned? 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  They  are  very  realistic. 
They  urge  more  taxing  and  less  borrowing. 
They  admit  that  heavier  taxes  are  going  to 
be  touph  on  everybody,  but  they  insist  that 
it  would  be  better  for  vis  to  suffer  the  hard- 
ship for  the  present  than  to  pursue  a  course 
which  will  bring  a  gigantic  catastrophe  later 
on.  Many  correspondents  propose  new  or 
altered  methods  of  taxation. 

Mr.  Powell.  Are  any  of  the  writers  at  all 
specific? 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  Some  of  them;  yes.  Here's 
a  letter  that  reminds  me  that  Canada,  which, 
considering  her  population  and  wealth,  is 
carrying  on  a  wartime  expenditure  far  in 
excess,  proportionately,  than  is  the  United 
Slates  in  its  defense  program — that  Canada 
is  raising  60  percent  of  the  cost  by  taxation, 
where  we  are  raising  only  about  50  percent 
of  expenditures  through  taxes. 

Mr,  Powell.  In  other  words,  there  seems  to 
be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  to  say. 
"Lst's  have  the  bad  news  now  and  not  live  in 
a  fools  paradise  "  Well,  it  looks  as  though 
the  so-called  bad  news  has  been  handed  out. 
Mr.  Wadsworth.  Yes.  Mr.  Powell;  the  an- 
nouncement of  the   Treasury   that  we   will 


have  to  raise  three  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
In  new  taxes  is  part  of  the  day  of  reckoning. 
Mr.  Pownx.  How  do  you  think  the  public 
will  take  it? 

Mr.  Waosworth.  Judging  from  my  mail, 
and  that  of  my  colleagues,  the  country  at 
large  will  not  whimper.  But  the  people  will 
watch  to  see  how  it  is  spent.  Americans  are 
not  pinchpenny  but  they  have  a  critical 
facility  of  asking,  "Why."  I,  consequently, 
must  agree  with  Senator  Bruwes  aboutfthe 
spending  of  a  billion  dollars  or  a  half-billion 
on  any  doubtful  and  nonessential  project 
such  as  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway.  When 
this  measure  gets  to  Congress,  I  predict  a 
flood  of  mail  that  will  wash  this  administra- 
tion "pet"  into  limbo. 

BIT.  Powell.  That's  very  Interesting.  Mr. 
Wadsworth.  Incidentally,  could  you  tell  us 
something  about  the  volumes  of  mail  received 
by  you  and  your  colleagues? 

Mr.  Waosworth.  You  mean  In  general  or  at 
the  present  time? 

Mr.  Powell.  Well.  t)oth  ways. 
Mr.  Wadsworth.  Actually  the  total  amount 
of  mall,  in  volume  and  weight,  received  by 
any  of  us  on  the  Hill  is  staggering.  Right 
now,  in  comparison  to  the  lend-lease  days, 
the  volume  of  letters  has  fallen  off  consid- 
erably. 

Mr.  Powell.  1  suppose  the  next  peak  will 
develop  when  the  new  Revenue  Act  for  1941 
gets  into  the  news. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  I  wouldn't  wonder.  But 
between  these  peaks  and  valleys  of  real  ear- 
nest letter  writing  on  the  part  of  our  con- 
stituents back  home,  there  Is  constant  and 
enormous  flood  of  pamphlets,  bulletins,  end 
all  sorts  of  printed  matter.  We  get  marked 
copies  of  magazines  of  every  kind  and  de- 
scription, marked  copies  of  dally  newspapers 
and  weekly  newspapers.  A  very  large  number 
of  civic,  industrial,  professional,  scientific. 
and  labor  organizations  put  out  publications 
of  their  own.  We  even  get  mimeographed 
copies  of  circular  letters.  We  get  bound  vol- 
umes on  economic,  social,  and  military 
questions,  most  of  them  200  pages  In  length. 
Mr.  Powell.  I  would  rather  suppose.  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  this  would  require  a  little  read- 
ing between  the  lines. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  Indeed  It  does.  If  I 
should  do  nothing  but  read  for  24  hoiu's  a 
day,  I  could  not  hope  to  keep  up  with  this 
mass  of  literature.  But  the  mail  which  we 
can  identify  as  coming  from  back  home  gets 
our  first  attention. 

Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Wadsworth,  while  it  Is 
true  that  you  represent  a  rural  district  in 
western  New  York,  not  directly  interested  in 
the  problems  of  industry  and  finance,  per- 
haps you  get  something  In  the  mall  about 
those  things,  not  only  from  your  district 
but  from  other  parts  of  the  cotmtry.  How 
about  it? 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  Yes;  the  fact  is,  I  have 
even  invited  correspondence  en  this  subject 
of  late  and  it  is  coming  In  heavily.  You  see, 
one  of  our  troubles  for  the  past  6  or  7  years 
has  been  that  new  capital  Is  not  flowing  Into 
industry.  When  industry  does  not  expand, 
unemployment  increases.  There  is  a  tre- 
mendous sum  of  idle  money  piled  up  in  the 
banks,  money  belonging  to  depositors.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  it  could  be  put  to  work  in 
industry  we  would  not  have  as  many  Idle 
men.  Idle  men  and  Idle  money  go  together. 
So  I  have  had  correspondence  with  a  great 
many  people  who  have  had  experience  in 
trying  to  finance  the  expansion  of  Industry 
through  sale  of  securities. 

Mr.  Pov*rELL.  May  we  assume,  Ui.  Wads- 
worth, that  this  correspondence  Is  partly 
responsible  for  the  new  legislation  which  you 
have  drawn  up  calling  for  modification  of 
the  procedures  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  •  •  •  that  Is,  the 
S.  E.  C? 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  Yes.  Mr.  Powell.  The  In- 
formation I  have  gotten  through  this  corre- 


spondence has  led  me  to  propoee  some 
amendments  to  the  securities  laws  to  make 
It  easier,  especially  to  the  small  manufac- 
turer, to  arrange  for  the  selling  of  his  securi- 
ties to  the  public.  This  correspondence  has 
convinced  me  that  In  some  respects  our 
security  laws  are  far  too  severe,  and  that 
some  of  the  regulations  of  the  Sectirllies  and 
Exchange  Commission  impose  such  a  heavy 
expense  upon  these  businesses  that  they 
simply  do  not  attempt  to  look  for  the  idle 
dollars. 

Mr.  Powell.  You  might  say.  then.  Mr. 
Wadsworth.  that  these  dollars  have  been 
scared  out  of  their  cents  or  something. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  I  wouldn't  know  about 
that,  Mr.  Powell:  but  these  dollars  which 
should  have  been  productive  have  gone  into 
hiding,  and  I  am  hoping  that  we  can  relieve 
the  situation  with  appropriate  legislation 
without  In  any  way  opening  up  the  door  to 
fraudulent  practices.  To  my  mind  this  whole 
incident,  which  grew  out  of  letter  writing 
between  the  people  and  their  chosen  repre- 
sentatives, demonstrates  how  valuable  well- 
considered  letters  can  be. 

Mr.  Powell.  Well,  thank  you.  Mr.  Wads- 
worth. for  It  appears  from  Nation-wide  news- 
paper comment  that  yoiu-  proposed  legislation 
affecting  the  S.  E.  C.  will  have  far-reaching 
consequences.  And  now  to  hear  from  Sena- 
tor Cltde  Herring,  a  Democrat,  of  Iowa,  and 
former  Governor  of  that  State.  Sen.-xtor 
Herring,  when  you  look  Into  jour  dally  mall, 
what  do  you  see? 

Senator  Herring.  When  I  look  Into  my 
dally  mall  I  do  not  see  a  United  States 
mallbag  or  a  rural  free  delivery  box  or  even 
a  mall  carrier  making  his  faithful  rounds. 
Rather  I  see  in  my  daily  mall  the  earnest, 
sincere  faces  of  the  men  and  the  women  who 
open  their  hearts  to  me  and  strive  to  he 
helpful  by  their  counsel  and  their  willingness 
to  serve  In  this  critical  emergency. 

They  realize  that  upon  these  shores  democ- 
racy has  reared  the  great  tabernacle  of  the 
faiths  of  all  humanity— faith  in  God,  faith 
in  liberty  and  freedom  and  Justice,  faith  In 
the  ability  of  the  people  to  govern  them- 
selves. 

They  recognize  that  there  are  forces  un- 
loosed m  the  Old  World  which  seek  to  make 
of  God  a  fugitive,  and  which  would.  If  they 
could,  destroy  freedom's  last  citadel.  In- 
stead of  striving  to  create  and  perpetuate 
the  values  which  civilization  has  prised,  these 
forces  of  evil  seek  to  reduce  to  rubble,  not 
alone  the  historic  landmarks  which  have 
stood  through  the  centuries  but  they  seek  to 
destroy  the  very  soul  of  humanity  itself  and 
the  principles  of  godliness  and  Justice  upon 
which  our  institutions  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom are  so  surely  founded. 

They  know  the  forces  of  democracy  are 
striving  against  unparalleled  odds  to  hold  the 
line  in  Europe,  whilst  we  In  the  United  States 
endeavor  to  create  an  arsenal  stifficlently  great 
to  provide  for  their  needs,  as  well  as  our  own. 
The  majority  of  my  people,  viewing  the 
world  situation  reallsUcally.  have  taken  a 
new  resolve  that  our  Democracy  shall  stand. 
My  mall  reflects  an  almost  complete 
uiuiuimlty  among  the  people  of  Iowa  in  sup- 
port of  our  defense  program.  They  are  aware 
that  our  efforts  to  prepare  shoiild  have  been 
started  2  or  3  years  ago.  They  want  It  car- 
ried forward  with  the  utmost  dispatch  and 
cooperation. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  letter  of  an 
Iowa  packer  Is  typical,  and  I  may  add.  most 
encouraging: 

"It  is  hardly  necessary  for  the  writer  to 
state  that  he  is  a  keen  admirer  of  the  stand 
you  are  taking  on  Internaticnal  affairs  and 
only  wlFhes  your  attitude  were  unanimous  in 
the  Congress." 

Mr.  Powell.  But  tell  me.  SenatOT  Heuuno. 
what  do  your  people  write  you  about  con- 
voying? 

Senator  HBtaiNO.  Mr.  Powell,  the  opinion 
Is  divided,  as  is  to  be  expected.    The  majority 
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I  believe  favor  action  consonant  wUh  the  de- 
mands of  the  situation.  A  representative  view 
la  expressed  by  a  lawyer  from  Mason  City : 

"In  mjr  way  of  looking  at  things,  we  should 
be  sufflclently  realistic  not  to  deceive  our- 
selves into  thinking  that  we  can  avoid  the 
effects  of  the  gigantic  struggle  going  on  in 
the  world  by  attempting  to  shut  ourselves  up 
behind  a  wall  of  Isolation.  So  far  as  my  own 
attitude  is  concerned.  I  look  at  the  question 
in  this  way.  Since  we  have  adopted  the  policy 
that  the  safety  of  America  requires  the  suc- 
ce«s  of  the  British  and  other  peoples  fighting 
nazi-lsm  we  may  well,  because  of  the  neces- 
sities requiring  America  to  be  protected, 
ultimately  have  to  use  our  naval,  military, 
and. air  strength  to  Insure  the  defeat  of  the 
Nasis.  If  that  means  war,  we  should  have,  as 
Amerlcsns.  the  same  courage  that  other  gen- 
erations in  the  past  have  had  when  they  faced 
the  same  issues." 

Mr.  PowTXL.  Well,  no  one  can  say  that  this 
mid-westerner  Is  an  isolationist. 

Senator  Hxnnto.  CXir  people  on  the  whole 
are  practical.  They  are  not  going  to  appropri- 
ate vest  sums  of  money  to  provide  war  ma- 
terials for  the  nations  fighting  to  hold  back 
the  forces  which  threaten  to  engulf  \u.  with- 
out having  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  meet 
the  question  of  how  to  get  the  material  over 
there.  If  that  becomes  necessary.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  grave  as  is  the  news.  I  do  not  believe 
that  convoying  Is  required,  but  no  one  can  say 
what  may  be  demanded  of  us  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Powux.  What  is  the  attitude  of  your 
boys  toward  the  draft? 

Senator  Heuunc.  Naturally,  at  first  there 
were  some  protests  and  objections,  partlcu- 
larty  from  jcting  men  who  were  Just  starting 
In  what  they  hoped  would  be  their  life's 
career,  but  when  It  became  evident  that  the 
act  was  to  be  fairly  and  Justly  applied  to  all 
who  came  within  its  terms,  this  opposition 
disappeared,  and  many  have  written  me  ask- 
ing assistance  to  be  placed  In  the  service; 
particularly  is  that  true  of  those  who  have 
served  as  Reserve  officers  or  who  have  previ- 
ously served  in  the  National  Guard.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  explain  to  these  men  who  are  physi- 
cally qualified,  trained,  and  experienced  why 
Army  regulations  will  not  permit  them  to 
again  take  up  service  for  their  country.  The 
falowlng  letter  from  a  young  lawyer  In  Des 
Moines  is  typical : 

**I  have  repeatedly  attempted  to  renew  my 
commission  in  tlie  Cavalry  Reserve  so  that  I 
could  be  receiving  training  for  the  mobiliza- 
tion which  without  doubt  will  be  coming 
within  a  very  short  time." 

This  young  man.  like  my  own  sons  and 
countless  others,  stands  ready  to  do  his  part. 
They  are  not  unmindful  either  of  the  enor- 
mous sacrifices  which  they  may  ultimately 
be  called  upon  to  make. 

Mr.  Pownx.  Prom  what  you  say.  Senator 
RsaaiNc.  I  would  gather  that  Iowa's  young 
men  are  ready  for  whatever  comes. 

Senator  Hxxuko.  Yes.  my  mail  reveals  that 
the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people  of  Iowa  Lb 
such  that  we  could.  If  desired,  recruit  a  volun- 
tary Army. 

The  people  of  Iowa  realize  that  only  through 
complete  national  unity  and  unprecedented 
cooperation  In  every  phase  of  our  national 
life  can  we  hope  to  meet  the  forces  which 
threaten  us  with  destruction. 

They  have  Implicit  faith  In  our  ability  to 
meet  this  crisis,  but  they  entertain  no  Illu- 
sions. They  recognize  that  the  greatest  weap- 
on In  Hitler's  hands  is  the  tmlty  of  the  Ger- 
man people— obtained  by  duress  to  be  sure, 
but  nevertheless  effective. 

They  realized  that  we  must  have  complete 
national  unity,  arrived  at  by  common  consent. 
tf  this  NaOcn  and  Its  free  Institutions  are 
to  survive.  They  are  determined  that  unity 
shall  prevail  and  that  this  democracy  shall  be 
preserved. 

Mr.  Powell.  Senator  Hnanto.  from  what 
your  mall  has  to  tell.  I  would  say  that  the 


Middle  West  Is  thoroughly  aroused  about  this 
country's  peril. 

Senator  Herring.  It  certainly  is  and  should 
be. 

Mr.  Powell.  Senator  BRmcES,  you  Indicate 
you  would  like  the  floor.  We  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Senator  Bridges.  Mr.  Powell,  I  would  like  to 
turn  this  forum  about  face  for  a  moment  and 
ask  you  a  question. 

Mr.  Powell.  O.  K.,  Senator:  fire  away. 

Senator  Bridges.  While  we  on  Capitol  Hill 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  good  work 
of  the  Committee  of  Americans  in  spreading 
the  gospel  of  prudent  spending  and  taxation, 
how  does  the  committee  feel  about  the  pres- 
ent big  spending  program? 

Mr.  Powell.  Senator,  the  committee  Is 
100  j)ercent  for  the  defense  program  but  it  Is 
also  In  accord  with  the  general  tenor  of  the 
mall  here  this  evening,  namely,  that  we  have 
billions  for  de'ense  but  not  one  cent  for  frills. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  Senator  Herring. 

Senator  Herring.  May  I  take  this  occasion 
to  express  to  you,  Mr.  Powell,  my  thanks  for 
the  outstanding  work  which  the  Committee 
of  Americans  has  undertaken  In  bringing 
about  a  clearer  understanding  and  a  greater 
appreciation  of  our  Democratic  Institutions 
of  free  government. 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  very  kind  of  you.  Sen- 
ator. And  on  behalf  of  the  committee's  chair- 
man. Dean  Roecoe  Pound,  Its  president, 
Berkley  Thomas,  and  their  associates,  I  wish 
to  thank  all  of  you  here  tonight  for  making 
possible  this  unique  program,  the  Congres- 
sional Mailbag. 

There  being  no  further  business  before  the 
Senate  and  House,  the  Congressional  Mailbag 
stands  adjourned.    Good  night  all. 


The  Cloakroom 
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Mr,  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fellow  who  invented  "all  aid  short  of  war" 
had  less  than  a  woman's  accuracy  for 
distance. 

There  will  be  no  slackening  of  the  flow 
of  supplies  to  Great  Britain. — P.  D.  R. 
That  must  mean  convoys. 

For  us  to  enter  this  war  over  there 
now  would  be  to  gamble  the  life  of  Amer- 
ica on  a  bet  that  England  will  win. 

It  took  George  Washington  8  years  to 
get  us  out  of  the  British  Empire.  Now, 
after  another  8  years  we  are  nearly 
back  in. 

Shakespeare  and  Hitler  had  birthdays 
this  week.  Is  the  pen  mightier  than  the 
sword?  We  still  think  so,  in  the  long 
run. 

As  the  coal  strike  is  allowed  to  thicken, 
the  morale  of  the  people  is  lowered  to 
where  they  are  wondering  if  we  could 
whip  even  the  Portuguese. 

The  Vinson  coollng-off  bill  to  regulate 
labor  will  be  frozen  in  the  Capitol  before 
it  gets  hot  enough  to  get  to  the  White 
House. 

In  the  old  days  when  breaking  wild 
horses  from  Wyoming  it  was  common  to 


put  buckshot  fishline  sinkers  In  their  ears 
when  they  balked.  A  thought  for  some 
similar  treatment  of  defense  strike 
leaders. 

At  a  recent  departmental  birthday 
banquet  the  British  Jack  was  displayed 
between  two  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as 
they  closed  with  the  national  anthem. 
The  usual  soprano  of  my  Mrs.  choked. 

Lincoln  said.  "That  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  which  is  owned  and  inhabited  by 
the  United  States  is  well  adapted  to  be 
the  home  of  one  national  family  and  is 
not  well  adapted  for  two  or  more." 


The  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 
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ARTICLE  BY  RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  by  Richard  L.  Neuberger  en- 
titled "Our  Greatest  Exploration,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Reader's  Digest.  The  ar- 
ticle gives  a  splendid  account  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  which  se- 
cured the  Northwest  country  for  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom   the   Reader's   Digest) 

OtJK   GREATEST   EXPLORATION 

(Condensed  from   the  American  Legion 
magazine ) 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 
Prom  St.  Louis,  the  edge  of  American  civi- 
lization, Sgt.  John  Ordway.  of  the  United 
States  Army,  wrote  to  his  father  and  mother 
iL  New  Hampshire:  "Hcncred  parents.  I  am 
now  on  an  expedition  to  the  westward  with 
Captain  Lewis  and  Lieutenant  Clark,  who  are 
appointed  by  President  Jefferson  to  go 
through  the  interior  of  North  America.  We 
are  to  ascend  the  Missouri  River  and  then  go 
by  land  to  the  great  western  ocean." 

A  courier  went  through  the  camp  collect- 
ing such  messages  from  men  who  were  not 
sure  they  would  ever.be  heard  from  again. 
Then,  'ate  on  the  rainy  afternoon  of  May 
14,  1804,  the  29  members  of  the  party  em- 
barked in  2  long,  trim  ro wheats  and  a  55- 
foot  bargelike  bateau.  They  were  voyaging 
into  the  unknown. 

At  St.  Louis  geography  ended  and  mj-th 
began.  The  Indians  whispered  of  the  Shin- 
ing or  Rocky  Mountains  that  scraped  the 
sky.  Was  this  merely  one  of  their  legends? 
Jefferson,  when  Minister  to  France,  had  heard 
mariners  who  sailed  with  Captain  Cook  on 
his  Pacific  voyages  describe  evergreen  forests 
as  boundless  as  the  oceans  and  peaks  high  as 
the  Alps,  to  be  seen  on  America's  western 
shore.  Were  their  tales  true?  Jefferson's 
lively  Imagination  had  been  fired  and  thence- 
forward he  dreamed  of  sending  brave  men 
to  "explore  the  great  wilderness  beyond  the 
Mississippi  and  form  a  line  of  communication 
from  sea  to  sea." 
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As  soon  as  his  envoy?  had  bought  from 
Napoleon  for  $15,000,000  the  million  square 
miles  of  territory  that  France  claimed  on  the 
sundown  side  of  the  Mississippi.  Jefferson 
asked  Congress  for  $2,500  to  finance  its  ex- 
ploration. "And  let  us  search  out  even  that 
which  lies  beyond,"  he  urged. 

To  lead  the  expedition  the  President  se- 
lected his  private  secretary.  29-year-oId  Meri- 
wether Lewis,  believing  that  this  young  Army 
captain  had  a  determination  that  nothing 
could  conquer.  Such  a  man  was  needed; 
there  might  be  more  than  dangers  of  the 
wilderness  to  face  and  temptation;  to  turn 
back  might  be  many.  A  race  for  empire 
was  In  prospect,  for  the  British  were  talking 
of  sending  men  to  hoist  the  Union  Jack  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Colunibia. 

Jefferson  suggested  that .  Lewis  select  an 
alternative  commander  afid  Lewis  named  his 
best  friend,  William  Clarjk,  a  34-year-old  ar- 
tillery lieutenant.  | 

They  were  in  strongi  contrast.  Lewis's 
thin  countenance,  with  defiant  Jaw  and  slate- 
gray  eyes,  had  an  eaglel-like  intensity.  He 
was  taciturn,  almost  glbomy.  Clark,  red- 
headed, red-faced,  was  nbver  stern  or  silent. 
His  cheerful  chatter  oftfen  had  revived  the 
spirits  of  troops  weary  pn  the  march.  He 
liked  to  dodge  clBcers'  mjess  to  eat  with  the 
men;  he  hailed  colonels  and  corporals  alike 
b>  their  first  names.  He  got  along  with  In- 
dians better  than  anyone  else  In  the  Army, 
possibly  because  he  treated  them  as  equals. 
Clark  went  from  post  to  post  on  the  fron- 
tier, asking  picked  men  if  they  wanted  to 
plant  their  country's  fifig  on  the  western 
ocean.  Lewis  arranged  for  supplies,  which 
Included  presents  for  the  Indians — mirrors, 
red  cloth,  needles,  beads,  calico  shirts. 

Men  picked  for  the  Joturney  were  enlisted 
m  the  Army  at  $10  a  mohth  for  privates,  $15 
for  the  three  sergeants,  $80  each  for  Lewis 
and  Clark,  and  as  a  bonus  they  were  prom- 
ised parcels  of  land.  Wfiether  any  of  them 
would  survive  to  enjoy '  these  rewards  was 
doubtful.  Their  eventual  destination  was  so 
Indefinite  that  Jefferson  gave  them  papers 
bespeeking  the  good  offices  of  "our  consuls 
in  Batavia,  In  Java,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope."  I 

As  they  rowed  up  th^  sluggish  Missouri, 
under  the  flag  with  15  Istars,  the  party  was 
a  cross  section  of  the  expjandlng  Nation.  The 
oldest  was  Patrick  Gas.^,  33;  the  youngest, 
John  Colter,  was  16.  Albngslde  Kentucklans 
chosen  for  their  woodpraft,  were  hunters 
from  Virginia,  farmers  from  Vermont,  car- 
penters from  Pennsylvania.  There  were 
Irishmen,  Sects,  Dutchn^en.  and  Frenchmen. 
Near  Lieutenant  Clark  In  the  first  boat 
crouched  his  brawny  N<gro  servant.  York". 

The  explorers  had  not  gone  far  before  they 
realized  that  the  map  trie  President  had  sup- 
plied was  useless;  It  dlld  not  even  Indicate 
the  correct  direction  of 
could  do  was  to  follow 
source.  From  there  d( 
take  them  to  the  sea. 

For  the  first  few  months  It  was  an  Idyllic 
Journey — comfortable  camps  at  night,  days 
uneventful  save  for  sightseeing.  By  flrel  ght 
the  two  leaders  worked  painstakingly  on  their 
Journals,  for  the  President  and  Congress 
wanted  complete  reports  on  plants,  treee, 
beasts,  birds,  and  Indians.  One  evening 
Lewis  wrote:  "In  addition  to  the  common 
deer,  which  were  In  gre^t  abundance,  we  saw 
goats,  elk,  buffalo,  ante|lope,  blacktalled  deer 
and  large  wolves."  They  counted  52  herds 
of  bison  In  one  day.       | 

Three  months  out  of  I  St.  Louis,  the  adven- 
turers had  voyaged  850  miles  and  were  not 


the  river.    All  they 

the  Missouri  to  Its 

ad   reckoning   might 


Sioux  City  In  Iowa. 
The  clumsy  bateau 


far  from  what  Is  now 
The  going  got  harder, 
repeatedly  luiched  aground  on  sandbars.  One 
man  collapsed  from  sunstroke.  Sgt.  Charles 
Floyd  died  of  colic  In  the  choking  heat  of  an 
August  afternoon.  They  buried  him  on  a 
high  bluff,  the  first  American  soldier  to  die 
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west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  boats  went  oa, 
the  men  silent,  Lewis  wrapped  in  thought. 
A  man  dead,  many  sick,  the  real  pcrUs  Just 
begvm. 

That  night,  instead  of  appointing  a  new 
sergeant,  Lewis  told  the  men  themselves  to 
elect  a  successor  to  Floyd.  Amid  much  ora- 
tory three  soldiers  were  nominated.  Grizzled 
Patrick  Gass  was  chosen.  Next  morning  the 
party  took  to  the  boats  with  renewed  zeal; 
Lewis  had  turned  the  men's  minds  from 
brooding  over  the  loss  of  their  companion. 

Misadventures  multiplied.  Nineteen-year- 
old  George  Shannon,  on  scout  duty,  got  lost 
and  almost  starved.  A  riverbank  crumbled 
and  nearly  destroyed  the  precious  supplies. 
Lewis,  habitually  scouting  ahead,  had  several 
narrow  escapes  from  stampeding  buffalo. 

Most  of  the  Indians  they  met  were  friendly, 
grunting  with  pleasure  over  trinkets  and  de- 
lighted with  whisky  dealt  out  In  Judicious 
doses.  Whenever  possible,  chiefs  of  nearby 
tribes  were  summoned  to  pow-wows  under  a 
sailcloth  canopy,  the  fiag  fiylng,  and  told 
about  the  Great  White  Father  In  Washington 
to  whom  they  now  owed  loyalty.  Council 
Bluffs  takes  its  name  from  one  of  these 
pow-wows. 

A  lazy  half-breed,  Toussaint  Charbonneau. 
Interpreted.  The  party  had  picked  him  up 
along  the  route.  With  him  was  his  19-year- 
old  Indian  wife.  Sacajawea.  slender  In  figure, 
with  long  braids  and  dark  eyes.  Six  years 
before  she  had  been  stolen  from  the  Sho- 
shones  by  marauding  braves,  and  Charbon- 
neau had  won  her  in  a  gambling  bout.  A 
woman  on  the  expedition?  I*wis  and  Clark 
had  hesitated,  but  they  desperately  needed 
Charbonneau.  Besides,  Sacajawca's  tribe 
was  said  to  dwell  beyond  the  high  mountains. 
Maybe  this  Indian  girl  would  know  the  way. 
Meadows  and  prairies  gave  way  to  rolling 
hills,  the  hills  stiffened  Into  plateaus.  But 
the  horizons  still  were  land.  Where  did  It 
end?    Where  was  the  western  ocean? 

The  first  heavy  snows  fell  In  November, 
trapping  the  party  near  the  site  of  Bismarck, 
N.  Dak.  In  the  half  year  they  had  made 
1.600  miles,  all  up  the  Missouri.  A  few  trad- 
ers had  been  thus  far.  but  no  white  man  had 
ever  gone  farther  They  built  a  stockade, 
calling  It  Fort  Mandan  for  the  friendly 
Mandan  Indians,  and  here  during  the  long, 
dreary  winter  a  baby  boy  was  born  to  Saca- 
jawea. 

April  7.  1805.  the  last  Ice  having  drifted 
down  the  river.  Fort  Mandan  was  left  behind. 
So  was  the  bateau,  too  big  for  the  narrowing 
Missouri  and  no  longer  needed  for  the  dwin- 
dling supplies.  Six  canoes  made  of  buffalo 
hides  and  willow  branches  took  Its  place. 

The  country  grew  wilder,  the  landscape  less 
hospitable.  Mosquitoes  and  gnats  were  a 
curse.  Buffalo  were  scarce  and,  without  buf- 
falo hide  for  patching,  clothes  and  moccasins 
began  to  shred. 

But  the  ragged  frontiersmen  now  were  un- 
locking the  secrets  of  the  continent.  They 
came  upon  huge,  ferocious  grizzly  bears  that 
It  took  half  a  dozen  musket  balls  to  kill. 
They  spent  weeks  of  back-breaking  toll 
portaging  goods  and  boats  past  thundering 
cataracts  which  they  called  the  Great  Falls 
of  the  Missouri.  And  on  May  26.  a  Sunday, 
Lewis,  who  had  been  scouting  ahead  as  usual, 
came  back  to  camp  excited.  He  had  glimpsed 
majestic   mountains. 

Independence  Day.  1805,  was  celebrated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Rockies,  2,500  miles  and  14 
months  from  St.  Louis.  Wistfully  they  drank 
the  last  of  their  brandy.  Other  supplies, 
too,  were  running  low.  Lewis  wrote  In  his 
Journal:  "We  all  believe  that  we  are  about 
to  enter  upon  the  most  perilous  part  of  our 
voyage." 

Only  the  Indian  girl,  her  baby  strapped  to 
her  back,  had  the  vaguest  notion  where  they 
were.  From  cut  of  the  memories  of  her 
childhood  Sacajawea  recognized  a  creek  at 
which   her   people   had   collected   clay   lor 


painting  their  war  parties.  When  the  dwin- 
dling Missouri  abruptly  forked  Into  three 
branches  her  memory  again  helped.  She 
sent  them  up  the  swiftest  fork,  which  they 
named  Jefferson  River. 

The  stream  twisted  through  a  labyrinth  oS 
volcanic  walls  at  which  It  clawed  with  white- 
capped  talons.  Sometlmea  the  boats  upset 
and  their  loads  were  swept  downstream.  The 
men  waded  through  the  glacier-fed  water, 
pulling  their  leaky  craft  on  long  ropes,  for 
they  could  not  walk  on  the  steep  banks 
"The  men  by  being  constantly  wet  are  becom- 
ing more  feeble,"  the  captain  noted.  Sharp 
stones  cut  to  pieces  what  remained  of  their 
moccasins  and  drops  of  blood  flecked  the 
stream.  They  had  Journeyed  as  close  to  the 
crest  of  the  continent  as  water  would  Uke 
them.  Wherever  they  looked  the  skyline  wa^ 
a  Jagged  row  of  pinnacles,  "mountains  piled 
on  mountains."  such  peaks  as  Americans 
never  had  seen.  Each  ridge  surmounted 
brought  a  glimpse  of  a  ridge  higher  still. 
Eventually  they  reached  the  region  where 
now  Montana  Joins  Idaho,  where  the  Rockies 
and  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains  run  parallel 
In  a  vast  maze.  Lewis  sent  scouts  scatter- 
ing to  find  some  way  across.  They  came  back 
baffled,  four  of  them  nursing  Injuries  from 
falls. 

By  now  Lewis  realized  that  he  must  And  the 
Shcshones  or  give  up  the  expedition.  His 
fatigued  men  could  not  drag  themselves  over 
those  summits,  let  alone  carry  burdens;  they 
must  have  horses.  Rations  were  low  and  they 
could  not  survive  a  Rocky  McunUln  winter. 
Soon  the  snows  would  start  and  It  would  be 
too  late  even  to  go  back.  They  had  not  been 
an  Indian  for  4  months  though  Sacajawea 
insisted  that  she  twice  had  seen  the  smoke 
signals  of  her  people. 

Lewis  chose  three  men  and  pushed  on 
ahead.  Every  morning  when  they  broke  ramp 
they  left  beads  and  mirrors  as  tokens  of 
friendliness  to  any  Indians  who  might  stum- 
ble onto  the  dead  fires.  At  last,  ragged  and 
exhausted,  they  crawled  to  the  top  of  a  high 
ridge  and  looked  down  the  Pacific  slope  of 
the  Rockies.  Here,  on  the  Continental  Divide, 
they  unfurled  the  flag.  They  had  two  pounds 
of  flour  left. 

As  Chief  Cameahwait  and  60  moimted  Sho- 
shone braves  Jogged  over  the  crest  of  Lemhi 
Pass  late  in  the  afternoon  of  August  13.  they 
saw  tottering  toward  them  a  tall,  ragged 
stranger  with  pale  skin.  In  his  right  hard  he 
carried  a  cloth  of  red,  white,  and  blue.  Half 
a  hundred  paces  to  the  rear  were  3  other 
strangers  with  long  black  sticks. 

"Tabba  bone  (white  man),"  the  hollow- 
eyed  stranger  said. 

"Ah  hi  e  (I  am  much  pleased)."  the  young 
chief  replied  gravely.  There  on  the  roof  of 
the  continent  the  feathered  savage  and  the 
Virginia  gentleman  embraced  and  slapped 
each  other  on  the  back. 

Game  had  been  scarce  that  year,  and  th« 
Shoshones  were  hungry,  yet  they  shared  with 
the  white  men.  The  captain's  pulse  quick- 
ened when  the  chief  offered  him  roast 
salmon — salmon  from  the  sea. 

Lewis  bartered  ornaments,  coats,  blankets, 
and  knives  for  38  horses,  which  were  sent 
back  to  bring  up  the  main  party.  A  dra- 
matic Incident  marked  the  reunion  of  the 
two  parties.  Sacajawea.  meeting  Cameah- 
wait. greeted  him  with  affectionate  cries. 
They  were  brother  and  sister.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  party  went  on,  Sacajawea  chose  to 
stick  with  her  husband  rather  than  return 
to  her  people. 

A  withered  old  Shoshone,  whom  Clark 
christened  Toby,  volunteered  to  act  as  guide. 
He  was  not  much  help.  They  wandered  In 
the  Bitter  Root  Range  like  men  In  a  rock- 
bound  fortress,  while  snow  began  to  plug  the 
passes.  Provisions  ran  out.  They  had  to  kill 
some  of  the  horses,  which  were  starving,  too. 
with  ground  bare  of  fodder.    One  dsj  tbcrt 
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wma  only  ft  brmc«  of  pheasants  for  32  mouths 
to  eat.  They  scraped  the  bed  of  Hungry 
Creek  for  erawfl«h;  they  grubbed  for  roots. 
One  wretched  night  they  ate  a  timber  woU 
Lewis  shot.  Lewis  gave  up  his  mount  to  one 
d  ths  men  and  struggled  ahead  on  foot.  A 
borse  loaded  with  winter  coats  aUpped, 
Krwuced  In  terror,  and  vanished  over  • 
prcdplce. 

Plsally  they  reached  open  country.  They 
looked-  like  skeletons,  and  new  even  the 
Inexorable  driver.  Lewis,  collapsed.  While  he 
lay  Ul  beside  the  Clearwater  River,  the  others 
trimmed  pine  logs  and  btirned  out  the  cores 
to  ohape  rude  canoes.  The  work  was  hard  for 
exhausted  men  and  It  went  slowly. 

In  the  canoes  they  floated  down  the  Clear- 
water and  Into  the  Snake,  at  the  spot  where 
Lewlston.  Idaho,  stands.  They  paddled  down 
the  Snake  and  about  the  naiddle  of  October 
came  to  a  mighty  river  which  surged  out  of 
the  north  and  bent  westward.  This  was  the 
Columbia,  the  "Great  River  Oregon."  which 
for  two  generations  adventurous  souls  had 
dreamed  of  exploring. 

For  three  weeks  more  they  stroked  the 
btilky  canoes  between  mountains  and  grassy 
meadows  and  fir  forests.  One  quiet  night  a 
soldier  heard  a  far-off  roar.  Soon  long  swells 
rolled  up  the  river  from  downstream.  Gulls 
flew  overhead.  The  water  was  full  of  salmon. 
There  was  a  tang  of  salt  In  the  air. 

Fog  cloaked  the  ColumbUi  on  the  morning 
of  November  7.  1805.  but  around  noon  It 
cleared  and  In  the  distance  a  wide  expanse  of 
tossing  breakers  was  visible.  For  a  moment 
the  men  looked  out  to  sea  in  silence.  Then 
they  cheered.  In  his  queerly  spelled  diary 
Clark  scrawled:  "Oclan  In  view!  Oh.  the  Joy! 
We  are  In  view  of  the  oclan.  that  great  oclan 
which  we  have  been  so  long  anxious  to  see!" 

For  the  first  time  Americans  had  spanned 
the  continent  they  would  one  day  inhabit 
from  coast  to  coast.  On  that  lonely  shore, 
the  flag  flapping  at  his  back.  Captain  Lewis 
thanked  the  soldiers  In  behalf  of  PTtaldent 
Jefferson.  They  had  reached  their  goal  ahead 
of  any  nation  with  rival  ambitions,  covering 
4.100  advcntxiroxis  miles  In  a  year  and  a  half. 
Just  125  years  later  cne  could  board  a  plane 
at  St.  Louis  after  daybreak  and  be  In  Port- 
land before  dark. 

Near  present-day  Astoria  the  expedition 
tmllt  a  stockade.  Fort  Clatsop,  that  sheltered 
them  during  the  second  winter,  and  in  the 
bark  of  a  tall  pine  that  overlooked  the  sea 
Lieutenant  Clark  carved  this  record: 

Wm.  Clark  December  3d 

1805  by  land  from  the  U. 

States  In  1804  ft  5 

Late  In  March  of  180«  the  expedition  began 
the  long  trek  homeward.  It  required  only 
a  third  of  the  time  consumed  in  traveling 
west,  for  now  they  had  landmarks.  Ag&ln 
Sacajawea  was  invaluable,  riding  at  the  head 
of  the  coltunn  with  Lewis,  unerringly  pointing 
the  way.  "She  has  equal  fortitude  and  reso- 
lution with  any  member  of  the  party."  Lewis 
wrote.  They  arrived  In  St.  Louis  on  Septem- 
ber 23.  1806.  6  months  to  the  day  after  aban- 
doning Fort  Clatsop. 

The  Nation  had  given  them  up  for  dead. 
They  had  been  gone  2  years  and  4  months. 
Cheering  crowds  escorted  them  through  St. 
Louis.  Jefferson  wrote  his  congratulations 
and  triumphantly  Informed  Congress  of  the 
expedition's  success.  They  had  traveled  8.000 
miles  through  the  wilderness,  had  reached 
their  objective  and  returned,  had  lost  only 
one  man.  People  were  amazed  by  the  Infor- 
mation brought  back:  Fierce  bears  which 
weighed  1.000  pounds,  mountain  ranges  three 
times  as  lofty  as  the  Alleghenles,  buffalo 
herds  meastired  by  horiionB.  wild  sheep  with 
horns  shaped  like  cornucopias,  goats  that 
leaped  .from  crag  to  crag.  The  New  York 
Gazette  predicted  that  the  region  would  prob- 
ably never  be  traveled  through  again,  but 
President  Jefferson   visloned   "a   great,  free. 


and  Independent  empire  on  the  Columbia 
River." 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Sxpedltlon  still  stands 
as  the  most  Important  ever  undertaken  by 
the  United  States,  clinching  our  title  not  only 
to  the  vast  Louisiana  Territory  but  later  to 
the  Oregon  lands  as  well. 

Lewis  was  appointed  Governor  of  Louisiana 
and  Clark  was  named  Indian  agent  for  the 
region  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier general.  Lewis,  always  a  lonely  man.  was 
unhappy  in  political  cfflce.  In  the  autumn  of 
1809.  on  his  way  to  Washington  to  answer 
criticism  of  his  administrative  methods,  he 
stopped  for  a  night  at  an  Inn  near  Nashville. 
Tenn.  Shortly  after  midnight  a  pistol  shot 
waked  the  household,  and  the  uvem-keeper 
found  the  35-year-old  explorer  on  the  floor 
with  a  gaping  wound  In  his  side.  He  died  at 
dawn.  Jefferson,  stunned  with  grief,  always 
believed  the  captain  had  committed  suicide. 
Tennessee  folk  maintained  that  he  had  been 
murdered.  The  mystery  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily solved. 

Not  far  from  where  Lewis  died  a  granite 
shaft  stands,  graven  with  the  words  of  the 
President  who  sent  him  westward: 

"His  courage  was  undaunted.  His  firmness 
and  perseverence  yielded  to  nothing  but  im- 
possibility." 

Trees  overhang  the  grave,  and  on  stormy 
nights  the  wind  roars  through  them  like 
breakers  crashing  on  the  Pacific's  distant 
shore. 


Hemisphere  Solidarity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CAROmiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  April  25,  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    WILMINGTON    (N.    C.) 
DAILY   NEWS 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  ol  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  an  editorial  entitled 
"Hemisphere  Solidarity,"  which  I  clipped 
several  evenings  ago  from  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  "Wilmington  Daily  News, 
a  newspaper  published  in  my  State  at 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  and  edited  by  Mr.  Rye 
Page.  The  editorial  relates  to  that  most 
Important  subject  in  which  we  are  all 
vitally  interested,  namely,  the  subject  of 
bringing  about  American  solidarity 
among  the  peoples  of  North.  South,  and 
Central  America. 

In  that  connection.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral afternoons  ago  I  had  the  pleasure 
and  honor  of  meeting  for  the  first  time 
Mr.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  who  was  desig- 
nated by  the  President  to  bring  about, 
as  far  as  possible,  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  125,000.000  people  to  the  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  population  of 
our  country.  I  was  tremendously  im- 
pressed by  Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  had  heard 
many  complimentary  things  concerning 
the  work  he  is  doing  for  my  Government. 
Therefore  I  was  more  than  happy  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  him;  and  I 
wish  publicly  to  congratulate  our  Gov- 
ernment upon  having  in  its  service  a 
young  man  of  his  type  and  energy,  who 
seems  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 


problems  with  which  we  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  are  confronted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Dally  News] 

HEMISPHXRZ    SOLIDARmr 

Practical  evidence  of  a  new  hemisphere  soli- 
darity has  been  given  by  two  events  In  48 
hours.  Conclusion  of  negotiations  for  a  de- 
fense agreement  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  providing  for  reciprocal  use  of 
air  fields  and  bases  Is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
major  Importance.  It  opens  up  for  Amer- 
ican military  planes  a  land  route  from  this 
country  to  the  Panama  Canal  with  the  right 
to  use  Mexican  fields  for  repairs  and  refuel- 
ing. This  will  be  i.  great  convenience  in  get- 
ting short-range  interceptor  and  pursiiit 
planes  to  the  vital  Canal  area  in  time  of 
emergency. 

At  the  same  time  the  action  which  numer- 
ous  cotontries  in  Central  and  South  America 
have  taken  against  German  and  Italian  ship- 
ping In  their  harbors  offers  additional  evi- 
dence that  these  countries  are  acting  In  close 
concord  with  the  United  States. 

All  of  these  nations  have  the  same  in- 
terest In  seizing  vessels  m  their  harbors  as 
the  United  States.  They  are  short  of  ship- 
ping, as  we  are,  and  could  make  good  use  of 
Idle  vessels.  And  the  constant  possibility  of 
sabotage  has  made  the  ships  a  potential  and 
in  some  cases  an  immediate  menace  to  port 
facilities. 

But  It  was  no  easy  matter  for  these  coun- 
tries, almost  powerless  In  a  military  sense,  to 
risk  an  affront  to  Germany  and  Italy.  Many 
of  the  nations,  In  addition,  have  large  and 
Influential  Nazi  and  Fascist  population 
groups.  It  Is  only  lately,  under  American  en- 
couragement, that  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  throw  off  the  economic  domination  which 
the  Axis  has  exerted. 

The  mere  fact  that  so  many  of  these  coun- 
tries are  now  following  American  leadership 
and  looking  to  this  country  to  set  the  ex- 
ample is  an  encouraging  fact.  Since  we  have 
made  ourselves  responsible  for  their  defense 
there  is  every  reason  we  should  expect  co- 
operation. But  it  is  only  by  slow  steps  and 
under  the  pressure  of  events  abroad  that  we 
are  gradually  attaining  the  kind  of  solidarity 
which  will  make  that  defense  a  feasible 
undertaking. 


Editorial  from  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  TTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  April  25,  1941 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  April  22  edition 
of  Labor  entitled  "This  Will  Make  You 
Peel  Better." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THIS  WILL  MAKX  TOU  TZEL  BETTER 

If  you  are  inclined  to  think  the  world  is 
going  on  the  rocks  and  the  human  race  is 
reverting  to  savagery,  read  the  following: 

Two  years  ago  in  Philadelphia,  Benjamin 
Mascn,  a  Negro  on  relief,  and  his  wife,  Pdarl. 
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scraped  together  $2.50  and   bought  a  ticket    \ 
in  the  Irish  Sweepstakes,  i  They  won  a  prize 
of  $150,000.     Of  course,   jthey   were   flabber- 
gasted by  this  good  luckj  but  what  do  you 
think    they    did    with    ttle    money? 

They  Invested  $100,000  l|n  a  slum-clearance 
project,  the  first  of  Its  kind  to  be  privately 
financed  In  the  vicinity  o^  Philadelphia,  and 
borrowed  an  additional  $|50.000.  This  week 
the  building  was  completed,  and  tenants  be- 
gan moving  in.  There  are  50  apartments, 
modern  in  every  way,  injcludlng  air  condi- 
tioning: In  addition  there  are  lawns  and  a 
fountain,  play  rooms  Inj  the  basement  for 
children,  a  gymnasium  and  bowling  alley,  a 
reception  hall  for  social  affairs  and  a  chapel 
for  religious  services.  Reijits  are  $30  a  month 
for  three-room  apartments  and  $39  for  five 
rooms. 

It's  a  good  business  proposition  says  the 
Philadelphia  Housing  Authority,  and  Mason 
remarks:  "I  am  glad  to  le  able  to  do  some- 
thing for  my  people." 

That  he  has  the  "rlgrit  stuff"  in  him  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  as  soon  as 
the  money  came  in  from 
turned  to  Uncle  Sam  th^  $3,000  he  had  re- 
ceived as  relief. 

Yes;  the  world  is  in  4  t>ad  way,  but  the 
situation  isn't  hopless  s< 
are  men  like  Mason,  whatever  their  race  or 
color  may  be. 


Propaganda,  Th^n  and  Now 

r- 

EXTENSION  0F[  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  THOMAS 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  T^E  UNITED  STATES 


Friday,  April  25.  1941 


AR'nCLE   BY  VARDIS  FISHER 

1- 

.  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  by  Vardis  Fisher,  published 
in  the  April  20  edition  of  the  Idaho  Sun- 
day Statesman,  entitled  "Propaganda, 
Then  and  Now." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rProm  the  Idaho  Sunday  Statesman  of  April 
20,  1941] 

PROPAGANDA,  THEN  AND  NOW 

(By  Vardis  Fisher) 

The  past  week  has  seen  events  which  seem 
to  have  amazed  official  Washington;  and  two 
glib,  pontificating  "exp-erts"  whom  I  heard 
on  the  Chicago  Round  Table  Just  after  Ger- 
many invaded  Yugosla\la  must  be  silent  to- 
day. It  appears  that  the  English  can  make 
the  Italians  run.  but  that  Churchill's  boys 
are  also  good  at  long-distance  sprinting  when 
the  Germans  get  after  them.  It  should  at 
last  be  clear  to  our  war  enthtislasts  that  the 
Germans  have  a  war  machine  led  by  ruthless 
and  very  competent  gents  who  know  exactly 
what  they're  doing.  Our  President  has  given 
a  pledge  to  destroy  Hitler.  In  the  last  week 
I  hope  he  has  been  looking  at  his  hole  card. 

It  seems,  too,  that  this  Nation,  accordlifg  to 
the  polls.  Is  ready  to  be  taxed  senseless,  but  is 
not  ready  to  fight.  The  President's  Job  now 
is  to  get  it  ready.  Propaganda  will  do  that 
Job.  In  the  last  war  propaganda  for  American 
consumption  would  have  outraged  the  intelli- 


gence of  an  Australian  bushman.  but  we  swal- 
lowed it  by  the  yard.  The  Germans  were  rep- 
resented to  us  in  the  news  and  cartooiw  as 
ogres  and  ghouls  and  fiends.  We  were  told 
that  they  had  committed  every  atrocity  that 
history  has  recorded.  They  despoiled  every- 
body except  the  great-grandmothers,  they 
lopped  the  arms  off  children  for  the  sadistic 
fun  of  It.  and  they  fried  their  enemies  to  ren- 
der out  the  lard.  There  was  nothing  the  paid 
liars  could  think  of  that  was  not  spread  across 
the  front  pages. 

We  learned  afterward  that  we  had  been 
Infamously  duped,  and  propaganda  today  is, 
in  consequence,  much  subtler.  They  cant 
tell  us  now  that  the  enemy  Is  melting  the  fat 
of  Belgian  kidneys  to  lubricate  their  war  ma- 
chine. We're  too  smart  to  believe  that,  but 
we're  not  smart  enough  to  see  through  the 
more  sophisticated  hokum  they're  giving  us. 
Still,  even  though  the  propaganda  is  pretty 
adroit  and  sly  this  time,  much  of  it  is  as 
easy  to  read  as  the  wrinkles  In  an  old  face. 

Let's  start  off  with  that  paragon  of  blood 
and  sweat  and  tears  named  Winston  Church- 
ill. He  Is,  In  plain  truth,  the  mouthpiece 
and  right-hand  Johnny  of  that  gang  of  para- 
sitic and  fox-chasing  Tories  who  rule  England 
and  are  asking  us  to  keep  England  safe  for 
the  foxes.  On  the  basis  of  his  utterances  In 
the  past,  he  has  no  more  sympathy  for  de- 
mocracy than  I  have  for  communism;  but 
right  now  he  is  blessing  It  and  leading  It 
toward  kindly  light  because  he  knows  that 
Americans  love  democracy  next  to  chewing 
gum.  His  tall,  gaunt,  and  cold-blooded  "yes 
man"  over  here — the  fox-hunting  Lord  Hall- 
fax — was  recently  given  a  big  spread  in  the 
New  York  Times.  He  was  quoted  as  saying: 
"We  say  that  we  are  fighting  for  freedom  and 
democracy."  Well,  he  Just  about  has  to  say 
that  If  he  wants  our  help.  He  also  said  that 
India  "has  grown  In  an  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom and  has  developed  the  principle  and 
practice  of  self-goverrunent."  He  expects 
everj'body  to  believe  that  who  knows  nothing 
about  India,  and  I  suppose  everybody  will. 

What  did  Churchill  and  Halifax  say  before 
they  needed  our  help?  What  did  they  do? 
Why.  bless  you,  his  lordship,  known  as  Lord 
Irwin  when  he  was  Viceroy  of  India,  so  en- 
thusiastically approved  an  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom in  that  land  that  he  threw  a  hundred 
thousand  Indians  into  Jail  at  one  time;  and 
of  the  Lords  devotion  to  democracy,  Church- 
Ill  had  this  to  say  January  30,  1931:  "This 
Viceroy  has  had  to  enact  more  repressive 
measures  and  inflict  more  punishments  and 
make  greater  curtailments  of  liberty  and  Im- 
prison more  thousands  of  people  than  has 
ever  happened  before  In  India." 

Churchill  didn't  like  Halifax  In  those  days 
but  don't  think  he  was  mad  because  democ- 
racy was  having  a  tough  time  in  India.  On 
December  12,  1930,  he  had  said:  "The  truth  is 
that  Ghandl-lsm  and  all  It  stands  for  will, 
sooner  or  later,  have  to  be  grappled  with  and 
finally  crushed.  It  Is  no  use  trying  to  satisfy 
a  tiger  by  feeding  him  cat's  meat." 

Poor  Ghandl!  What  a  ferocious  and  de- 
vouring tiger  he  Is  and  has  been.  But  what 
Mr.  Churchill  really  had  In  mind  was  Eng- 
land's investment  of  $7,800,000,000  In  India, 
and  the  dividends  of  $900,000,000  sent  back 
home  to  the  fox  hunters.  Sir  James  Grlgg,  a 
member  of  the  Government  of  India,  has  re- 
cently said  that  the  average  per  capita  In- 
come In  India  today  Is  a  dally  wage  of  from 
a  penny  to  a  penny  and  a  quarter.  It  is  well 
known  to  those  who  know  anything  about 
India  that  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
slav^  who  toil  on  an  average  of  12  years  to 
get  out  of  a  debt  Imposed  on  them  by  their 
enslavers,  and  earn  for  themselves  about  9 
cents  a  year  in  pound  exchange. 

When  I  looked  at  the  Christian  kindliness 
in  Lord  Halifax's  face  and  then  read  of  his 
profound  and  passionate  Interest  in  democ- 
racy, I  Just  broke  down  and  bawled.  When, 
further  down  the  column,  I  came  upon  his 
brave  words  that  India  has  for  years  grown  In 


an  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  has  developed 
the  practice  of  self-government,  I  could  have 
hugged  Winnie  Churchill  for  sending  so  noble 
a  man  to  enlist  our  aid.  I  should  have  known 
long  ago  that  Ghandl,  sitting  around  In  a  bed 
sheet  and  living  on  a  handful  of  nothing  was 
hiding  a  man-eating  tiger  behind  that  saintly 
mien.  I  should  have  realized  that  a  man 
Isn't  worth  his  salt  if  he  cant  learn  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  on  a  cent  and  a  quarter 
a  day. 

My  cynical  soul  told  me  that  when  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  broke  all  precedents  and  sailed 
out  to  meet  Halifax  he  could  have  achieved 
the  immortality  he  craves  if  he  had  thrown 
the  gaunt  hypocrite  Into  the  sea.  But  that 
Is  no  way  to  feel.  We'll  never  get  into  the 
war  urUess  we  t)elleve  that  Halifax  Is  a  living, 
t  -eathing  symbol  of  democracy  and  loves  de- 
mocracy next  to  foxes  and  wants  to  take  our 
timid  and  deluded  hands  and  lead  us  to 
Europe  and  show  us  how  beautifully  English 
democracy  has  worked  In  India.  Next  time 
I  hear  Halifax's  honest  old  voice  over  the 
radio  I'll  probably  go  over  and  yank  that 
loin  cloth  off  Ghandl  and  teU  the  fraud  hell 
have  to  stop  eating  altogether  because  Eng- 
land has  no  cat  meat  to  spare. 

In  the  Statesman  the  other  day  there  ap- 
peared a  cartoon  showing  the  enemy  as  a 
gorilla-like  monster  with  gore  dripping  from 
his  whiskers  and  his  opponents  as  frightened 
little  fellows  waving  banners  of  charity  and 
peace  and  good  will  toward  men.  One  of 
them  looked  like  a  Serb  who  had  decided  to 
stop  kicking  the  Croats  around.  But  most 
of  our  propaganda  is  not  like  that.  We 
have  sensibilities,  and  though  we  don't  mind 
being  fooled,  we're  like  a  homely  woman  on 
whom  a  Romeo  la  breathing  ardent  love:  It 
must  be  plausible  and  It  must  sound  nice. 
Personally,  I'm  going  for  Time  and  Life 
in  a  big  way — because.  In  their  pro-war  attl- 
ture,  their  propaganda  Is  so  craftUy  hidden. 
Luce  does  a  long  editorial  in  Life,  telling  us 
that  our  President  Is  a  man  of  destiny  and 
that  Its  time  we  became  the  godfather  and 
big  brother,  as  well  as  the  banker,  of  every 
nation  In  the  world.  A  couple  of  weeks  later, 
the  letters  coltman  contains  about  15  resound- 
ing shouts  of  approval  and  not  a  single  dis- 
sent. Time  does  it  with  a  UtUe  more  finesse. 
It  runs  three  well-written  letters  asking  for 
armed  Intervention,  and  follows  with  an  il- 
literate one  In  opposition  You  Just  have  to 
admire  propaganda  as  cunning  as  that. 

Or  take  that  half-witted  book  by  a  crack- 
pot. I  mean  the  one  called  Germany  Must 
Perish  m  which  an  Incredible  zany  proposes 
the  emasculation  of  the  whole  German  race. 
Time  gave  that  book  nearly  two  columns. 
Time  pointed  out  that  the  gentleman  Is  "not 
afraid,"  Is  "no  Nazi,"  and  worked  so  hard 
getting  his  masterpiece  in  the  malls  that  he 
"cut  his  hands  with  twine."  In  the  letters 
columns  a  woman  has  since  protested  all  the 
space  given  to  that  "mephltic"  book,  and 
Time  replies  editorially  that  It  was  news.  I 
suppose  Time  means  that  all  lunacy  Is  news 
in  a  nation  getting  ready  for  war. 

And  I  like,  too.  the  President's  finesse  as  a 
propagandist.  He  does  a  nice  slick  Job  of  it. 
Have  you  forgotten  his  terrifying  picture  of 
us  on  an  island  "a  helpless  nightmare  of  a 
people  without  freedom,  a  people  lodged  in 
prison,  handctiffed.  hungry,  and  fed  through 
the  oars  every  day  by  the  contemptuous  un- 
pltying  masters  of  other  continents"?  More 
recently  he  did  even  better.  "Never  In  all  his- 
tory," he  said,  "have  Americans  faced  a  task 
so  well  worth  while.  May  it  be  said  of  us  in 
the  days  to  come  that  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  rise  up  and  call  us  blessed." 
My  cynical  mind  tells  me  that  Lincoln's 
Job  was  Jtist  a  shade  wcHlhler  than  the  preser- 
vation of  the  fox-huntlrig  estates  of  English 
Tories.  But  I'U  not  quibble.  The  propaganda 
this  time  is  as  slippery  as  elm  bark,  but  I 
think  it  wUl  do  the  trick.  I  think  we  need 
only  another  six  months  of  It  to  change  the 
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'a*llup  and  other  poOi.  And  I  wonder  If  bls- 
ton&ns.  digging  the  whole  thing  out.  will 
ever  come  upon  the  Illiterate  letter  In  Time. 
"Any  nation  which  declares  war  on  any  other 
country  does  not  deserve  help  England  would 
never  hare  declared  war  on  Germany  tf  they 
had  not  expected  France  to  do  the  dirty  fight- 
ing for  them  now  let  England  finish  It." 


Foreiga  Aifairt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SMATHERS 

or  Krw  JKSSXT 

Of  IBS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday,  April  25,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  DB  WITT  D.  BARLOW 


Mr.  SlffATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Mr.  De  Witt  D.  Barlow,  of  Plalnfleld.  N.  J. 
The  letter  is  self-explanatory. 

It  amazes  me  to  find  from  this  letter 
that  one  of  my  Senate  colleagues  is  en- 
deavoring to  stir  up  in  my  State  of  New 
Jersey  a  Lindbergh  "invinclbk  Nazi" 
rlewpolnt,  which  does  not  exist  in  New 
Jersey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

Nkw  Yokx,  April  18.  1941. 

Hon.  WsLLUU  H.  Smatbxis, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Ut  Dxam  Sknatoh:  I  am  In  receipt  of  a  let- 
ter from  Senator  Ntx,  In  which  he  enclosed 
a  reprint  of  Colonel  Lindbergh's  letter  pub- 
llahed  recently  In  Collier's.  The  Senator  aska 
me  to  write  to  you  on  the  subject. 

I  am  totally  opposed  to  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh's and  Senator  Ntv's  point  of  view.  The 
Issues  In  this  wtu*  are,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, not  economic.  I  do  not  want  to  live 
In  a  world  dominated  by  Nazis,  and  It  is  my 
Lope  that  the  civilized  world  will  band  to- 
gether to  destroy  them.  Colonel  Lindbergh's 
facts  are  Inaccurate,  but,  even  were  they  not. 
I  would  not  concur  in  his  reasoning  for  the 
reason  stated  In  this  letter,  that  I  prefer  to 
be  guided  by  principle  and  not  expediency. 
Toura  sincerely, 

Ds  Wrrr  O.  Bahlow. 


People  Over  45  and  Physically  Handi- 
capped Receiving  More  Consideration 
for  Govenunent  Employment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 


ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 


Friday.  April  25,  1941 


LRTERS  FROM  WM.  C.  HULL.  KXSCUTIVS 
ASSISTANT  OF  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COli- 
MISSION 


Mr.   BECKWORTH.    Mr.   Speaker.  I 
wlah  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 


include  therein  two  letters  I  have  recent- 
ly received  from  Mr.  William  C.  Hull,  the 
Executive  Assistant  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  One  of  the  letters  pertains 
to  the  policy  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion relative  to  employing  those  people 
who  are  physically  handicapped,  and  the 
other  letter  pertains  to  the  policy  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  regard  to 
employing  those  people  who  are  45  years 
of  age  or  older. 

For  years  people  who  have  reached  45 
3rears  of  age  and  people  who  are 
physically  handicapped  have  found,  when 
seeking  employment  either  with  the  Gov- 
ernment or  with  industry,  many  obstacles 
to  their  receiving  employment.  Few  of 
the  barriers  to  the  employment  of  those 
45  years  old  or  older  and  the  physically 
handicapped  have  been  removed  hereto- 
fore; however,  quoting  a  part  of  one  of 
the  letters — 

In  order  to  meet  the  emergency  employ- 
ment needs  created  by  the  national-defense 
program,  the  Commission  has,  in  a  niunber 
of  recent  Instances,  secured  the  concurrence 
of  appointing  officials  In  advancing  the  maxi- 
mum age  limit  beyond  the  normal  point. 

The  very  fact  that  the  maximum  age 
limit  has  been  and  is  being  materially  ad- 
vanced by  the  authorities  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  obtain  needed  people  is 
evidence  that  a  great  reservoir  of  employ- 
able people  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  been 
unutilized.  This  is  true,  in  my  opinion, 
despite  the  fact  that  we  are  all  aware  of 
the  great  and  added  responsibilities 
which  usually  devolve  on  the  shoulders 
of  people  over  45  and  people  physically 
handicapped.  Parents  at  45  years  of  age 
generally  find,  because  of  the  need  of 
funds  with  which  to  send  their  children 
to  school  and  because  of  other  expenses 
attendant  thereto,  that  the  need  of  a 
reasonable  income  is  perhaps  more  pro- 
noimced  than  ever.  In  the  case  of  the 
physically  handicapped,  frequently  not 
only  the  handicapped  person  himself,  but 
his  relatives  have  expended  much  money 
to  sustain  his  life,  to  rehabilitate  him 
physically,  or  to  prepare  him  to  make  a 
living.  How  disappointing  as  well  as 
often  disastrous  it  is  for  these  two  classes 
of  people  to  find  themselves  unable  to 
procure  work. 

I  have  always  contended  that  a  man  or 
woman  has  not  outlived  his  or  her  use- 
fulness when  he  or  she  reaches  45  years 
of  age,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  agree 
that  one  who  is  physically  handicapped 
is  without  the  realm  of  usefulness. 

The  contents  of  both  letters  I  am  put- 
ting in  the  Rec(»u>  are  encouraging  and 
tend  to  justify  and  substantiate  the  de- 
sire of  many  of  us  to  see  more  liberality 
and  generosity  characterize  the  consid- 
eration of  the  applications  of  those  who 
are  just  as  anxious  to  be  self-supporting 
as  are  the  young  and  physically  strong. 
The  man  who  has  the  will  to  work  should 
be  encouraged  by  his  government  and  its 
policy,  and  in  my  opinion  the  two  letters 
to  which  I  refer  lend  some  encourage- 
ment. Let  us  trust  that  this  evidence  of 
relaxation  of  rigid  regulations  heretofore 
characteristic  of  the  Government  in  em- 
ploying people  over  45  and  people 
pfaj^c&Ily  handicapped  is  the  forerunner 
of  other  fair  and  favorable  relaxation  of 
regulations  which  have  mitigated  against 
these  two  groups  who  are  anxious  to  be 
self-sustaining. 


The  letters  follow: 

Civn.  Service  Commissiom, 
Washington,  D.  C.  March  29. 1941. 

Hon.    LiNDLET    BECKWORTH. 

Hovise  of  Representatives. 
DxAB  Ms.  BECKWORTH :  I  have  your  letter  of 
March  4  in  which  you  express  your  Interest  in 
the  extent  to  which  those  who  are  physically 
handicapped  can  qualify  for  clvU-service  em-  ■ 
ployment. 

The  field  of  Federal  employment  is  a  broad 
one,  with  a  large  proportion  of  Jobs  of  the 
office  type,  such  as  clerk,  typist,  or  professional 
or  scientific  work.  To  these  examinations  the 
handicapped  are  freely  admitted,  persons  who 
have  lost  an  eye  or  a  Umb,  or  who  must  use 
crutches,  cane,  or  braces  to  enable  them  to 
replace  lost  function,  etc.  The  duties  of  the 
position  sought  determine  the  type  of  defect 
which  may  be  regarded  as  acceptable.  For  ex- 
ample, a  person  who  has  lost  a  leg  or  has 
atrophy  of  the  leg  or  legs  as  a  sequel  to  dis- 
ease, necessitating  the  use  of  cane  or  crutches. 
Is  admitted  to  desk-duty  positions  generally 
but  cannot  properly  be  admitted  to  an  exami- 
nation for  a  position  as  messenger,  guard,  or 
laborer,  or  to  positions  where  the  duties  in- 
volve continuous  walking  or  standing.  There 
are  many  examinations  to  which  a  person  with 
but  one  eye  Is  admitted,  but  for  the  position 
of  operator  of  a  motor  vehicle  or  for  duties  of 
a  police  character  this  defect  would  not  be 
acceptable.  For  technical,  professional,  or 
scientific  office  or  laboratory  positior.s  the 
physical  standard  applied  is  a  liberal  one.  For 
trades  or  laboring  positions  the  nature  of  the 
defect  and  the  degree  of  disability  govern 
the  action. 

The  Commission  does  not  have  available  for 
distribution  a  list  of  positions  for  which  crip- 
pled persons,  persons  with  one  arm,  persons 
with  cne  leg.  and  persons  with  vision  in  only 
one  eye,  can  qualify.  In  passing  on  cases  of 
persons  who  suffer  from  crippling  conditions, 
the  Commission  studies  them  Individually, 
taking  into  consideration  the  nature  and  sev- 
erity of  the  condition  and  the  duties  of  the 
position.  The  person  must  be  able  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  position  and  must  not  be 
an  undue  hazard  under  the  employees'  com- 
pensation and  disability  retirement  statutes. 
The  enclosed  Form  2313  will  also  show  that 
the  basic  physical  requirements  are  low  and 
win  for  appropriate  positions  admit  cripples; 
the  deaf,  or  persons  who  have  lost  one  eye. 

The  enclosed  Forms  1786  and  1786a  show 
the  many  examinations  to  which  the  deaf 
and  the  hard  of  hearing  are  admitted.  The 
Commission  for  many  years  has  cooperated 
with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
in  its  work  of  rehabilitation  and  has  offered, 
when  "rehabiUtory"  training  of  a  person  is 
under  ccnslderatlcn.  to  give  suggestions  as 
to  whether  an  Individual  with  the  proposed 
training,  considered  In  connection  with  the 
stated  disability,  would  be  admissible  to  an 
examination  for  a  similar  type  of  duty  in  the 
cla  sifled  civil  service.  Rehabilitation  from 
a  disability  may  be  accomplished  by  the  ef- 
forts of  the  individual  or  through  some  estab- 
lished agency,  and  equal  consideration  18 
given  to  persons  who  have  been  rehabilitated 
under  either  method. 

With  respect  to  persons  who  are  handi- 
capped by  blindness,  the  problem  Is  a  more 
difficult  one,  as  there  are  few  positions  In 
the  classified  service  where  a  person  who  re- 
quires the  services  of  someone  else  to  assist 
him  in  performing  the  duties  of  a  clerk  or 
similar  position  can  be  employed.  Three 
examinations  open  to  blind  persons  have 
been  conducted  by  the  Commission  in  re- 
cent years,  and  announcements  of  the  exam- 
inations for  assistant  clerk -stenographer  (for 
the  blind)  and  rehab?  11  tation  specialist  for 
the  visually  handicapped  are  enclosed.  The 
register  of  ellglbles  established  from  the  ex- 
amination for  administrative  officer  has  ex- 
pired and  announcements  of  this  exam. na- 
tion are  not  available  for  d'strlbutlon. 

"Ih  s  Commission,  under  the  authority  con- 
veyed by  the  civil -service  laws  a;  id  rules,  can 
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go  80  far  as  to  admit  the  handicapped  person 
to  a  competitive  examination.  The  Individ- 
ual must  pass  all  the  tests  as  to  education 
and  experience,  or  in  assembled  examinations 
the  written  tests.  In  competition  with  others 
who  are  entitled  to  ent5r  the  examination 
chosen.  He  must  secure  a  relative  rating  In 
the  competition  sufficiently  high  to  entitle 
him  to  be  certified  to  an  appointing  officer 
as  one  of  the  highest  three  ellglbles  who  from 
their  relative  standings  In  the  examination 
must  be  considered  in  filling  an  existing  va- 
cancy. The  appointing  officer  to  whom  the 
three  names  are  certified  has  by  law  the  right 
of  choice  among  the  three  and  is  not  required 
to  give  his  reasons  for  exercising  this  choice 
(with  an  exception  as  to  persons  entitled  to 
preference  by  reason  of  military  service). 
Thus  the  admission  to  competition  is  only 
one  step  toward  the  securing  of  a  position, 
but  the  Commission  has  taken  this  step  when- 
ever it  Is  consistent  witli  the  considerations 
stated  abOY3,  the  employing  officers  being  con- 
sulted be/ore  the  physical  standards  are 
established. 

In  private  empl03rment  there  are  elements 
which  are  not  present  in  Federal  or  other 
governmental  empl03rmont8  where  the  sal- 
aries or  wages  for  posHions  are  fixed.  The 
private  employer  Is  not  required  by  law  to 
appoint  through  competition  between  all  cit- 
izens End  can  therefore  permit  sympathy  to 
dictate  a  selection.  An  individual  who.  be- 
cause of  orthopedic  defect  or  general  physical 
frailty,  can  only  partly  perform  the  work  of  a 
position,  may  be  empl(3yed  on  a  part-time 
basis,  or  possibly  for  work  to  be  performed  at 
home,  or  he  can  be  employed  at  a  reduced 
compensation  In  proporti on  to  the  output.  In 
the  Federal  service  uncer  classification  acts 
the  compensation  Is  fi;<ed  on  a  basis  of  a 
normal  performance  of  duties,  and  the  ap- 
pointing officer  must  have  regard  to  this  in 
making  selections  of  persons  to  do  his  work. 

If  any  of  your  constltutents  who  are  inter- 
ested in  employment  la  the  classified  civil 
service  are  physically  hfndlcapped,  the  Com- 
mission will  endeavor  to  advise  if  there  are 
examinations  for  which  they  may  be  consid- 
ered so  far  as  their  handicap  is  concerned 
If  they  will  Inform  tho  Commission  of  the 
nature  of  their  handicap,  the  extent  to  which 
It  Is  disabling,  and  will  refer  to  any  educa- 
tion or  exp)€rience  which  they  may  have  ac- 
quired. 

There  are  a  great  mtiny  physically  handi- 
capped persons  employed  in  the  classified 
civil  service,  especially  in  Washington.  D.  C. 
No  census  has  been  made  on  this  matter  nor 
would  one  be  accurate,  as  it  would  hardly  be 
practicable  "o  persuade  many  of  the  employees 
to  state  their  defect  and  any  returns  would 
therefore  be  an  understatement  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Wm.  C.  Hxtll, 
■~  Executive  Assistant, 

Civn.  SEHvncE  Commission. 
Washington.  D.  C.  April  21,  1941. 

Hon.    LiNDLET    BECKWORTH, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  The  Commission  Is 
glad  to  have  your  letter  of  April  2,  request- 
ing information  concerning  maximum  age 
limits.  I  believe  It  may  be  of  Interest.  In 
this  connection,  to  explain  In  some  detail  the 
Commission's  general  authority  and  present 
policy  with  respect  to  examination  age  limits. 

The  problem  of  determining  suitable  maxi- 
mum age  limits  for  admission  to  competitive 
examinations  Involves  the  consideration,  and 
if  possible,  the  reconciliation,  of  many  di- 
verse and  sometimes  conflicting  interests. 
Under  existing  practice,  age  limits  are  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  section  4  of  civil- 
service  rule  V,  which  provides  in  part  that: 
"The  Conunlsslon  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  proper  appointing  officer,  change  by  regu- 
lation the  existing  age  limits  for  entrance 
to  the  examinations  under  these  rules, 
•  •  *."  It  is  evident  that,  under  this 
provision,    the    Commission    shares    conctur- 


rently  with  the  department  or  agency  affected, 
the  determination  of  examination  age  limits. 
Within  Its  authority,  the  Commission  has 
been  guided  In  establishing  maximum  age 
limits  for  admission  to  examinations  for  posi- 
tions In  the  classified  service  by  the  policy 
laid  down  In  the  Retirement  Act  of  1920. 

This  statute  specifies  retirement  ages  for 
three  groups  of  positions  respectively  at  70, 
65,  and  62  years.  It  further  provides  that 
In  order  to  be  eligible  for  retirement  at  such 
ages,  the  employee  concerned  must  have  had 
at  least  15  years  of  Government  Eervlce.  It 
Is  apparent  that,  in  establishing  the  retire- 
ment ages  mentioned  for  the  several  groupw 
of  positions,  the  statute  expresses  a  policy  as 
to  the  maximum  age  at  which  employees  In 
such  groups  should  be  retained  In  the  serv- 
ice. Such  retirement  ages,  coupled  with  the 
requirement  of  15  years  of  service  for  eligibil- 
ity for  retirement  benefits,  clearly  contem- 
plate that,  except  In  very  unusual  circum- 
stances, only  those  persons  who  are  able  to 
serve  15  years  prior  to  reaching  the  retire- 
ment age  should  be  admitted  into  the  service. 
In  conformity  with  this  legislative  policy,  the 
Commission  generally  has  established.  In 
concurrence  with  the  agencies  affected,  max- 
imum age  limits  at  fifteen  years  below  the 
applicable  retirement  age,  with  an  addition 
In  certain  cases  of  2  years  to  allow  for  hold- 
ing and  rating  the  examination  and  a  reason- 
able period  of  ellglbUlty  on  the  resulting 
register. 

The  Commission  is  fully  aware  of  the  em- 
ployment problems  of  older  workers  through- 
out the  country,  and  Is  in  entire  sympathy 
with  all  feasible  means  of  alleviating  their 
difficulties.  Thus,  the  Commission  has, 
within  the  limits  of  Its  authority,  endeavored 
for  many  years  to  establish  examination  age 
limits  at  the  highest  level  consistent  with 
statutory  policy,  the  necessity  for  effective 
performance  of  the  duties  involved,  and  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  Federal  service,  with 
which,  of  course,  the  entire  country  is  vltaUy 
concerned. 

In  order  to  meet  the  emergency  employ- 
ment needs  created  by  the  national-defense 
program  the  Commission  has,  in  a  number 
of  recent  instances,  secured  the  concurrence 
of  appointing  officials  in  advancing  the  maxi- 
mum-age  limit    beyond    the   normal    point, 
15  to  17  years  belo-/  the  applicable  retire- 
ment age.      In  these  cases  the  Commission 
has    believed    the    considerations    previously 
mentioned  to  be  outweighed  by  the  pressing 
demands  of  the  defense  program.      For  ex- 
ample, the  Commission's  policy  has  been  to 
extend  maximum  age  limits  for  any  of  the 
skilled  trades  or  occupations  in  which  short- 
ages  exist,    and    in    which    an   extension    of 
age  limitations  would  possibly  make  avail- 
able a  reserve  of  skilled  workers  between  the 
maximum  age  limits  normally  prescribed  and 
the    retirement    age.      Shlpfitters,    loftsmen, 
coppersmiths,  machinists,  toolmakers.  and  In- 
strument makers  are  among  the  large  number 
of  positions  In   the  artisan  class  for  which 
the  maximum  age  has  been  extended  to  C2 
years,  the  retirement  age  for  mechanics  In 
the    naval    establishments.      Coincldentally 
with  the   extension   of   the   age    limitations 
the  Commission  has  directed  modifications  In 
the  physical  standards  formerly  required.  In 
recognition  of  the  definite  relation  between 
advancing  age  and  the  appearance  of  physical 
impairments.     It  was  realized  that  In  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  affected  by  rais- 
ing age  limits  the  services  of  many  persons 
would   be   lost   to   the   servic    if  there  was 
not  a  corresponding  adjustment  In  physical 
standards. 

The  extension  of  the  maximum  age  limita- 
tions has  not  been  confined  to  the  artisan 
class  of  workers.  Amonc  the  professional 
and  subprofesslonal  positions  for  which  ad- 
vanced age  limits  have  recently  been  estab- 
lished may  be  mentioned  the  following:  As- 
sistant to  principal  naval  architect,  and  ma- 
rine engineer.  70  years;  Inspector  of  engineer- 
ing materials,  and  Inspector  of  ship  construc- 
1  tion,  65  years;   marine  surveyor,  radiosondi 


technician,  and  professional  engineer  posi- 
tions of  various  grades  and  options,  60  yeara. 
Further,  the  Commission  has  given  author- 
ization to  Its  district  managers,  where  a 
shortage  of  defense  employees  Is  anticipated. 
to  extend  the  maximum  age  beyond  the  cus- 
tomary limitation,  in  any  case  in  which  such 
an  extension  would  not  contravene  adminis- 
trative regulations  of  the  department  con- 
cerned, with  respect  to  age  limits.  In  cases 
of  this  nature  it  is  necessary,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously explained,  that  concurrence  of  the  de- 
partment be  obtained.  I  am  enclosing  two 
of  the  Commission's  forms  which  will  give 
more  detailed  Indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  age  limits  have  been  raised  during  the 
present  emergency. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  examination 
age  llmiu,  it  may  be  further  observed  that 
such  limits  are  in  nearly  all  cases  waived  for 
persons  entitled  to  military  preference,  and 
that  in  any  event  a  distinction  must  be 
made  between  entrance  into  the  service  and 
retention  therein.  In  the  classified  service 
there_^  Is  In  no  sense  discrimination  against 
older  employees  through  their  discharge  In 
later  years  as  Is  sometimes  the  case  in  pri- 
vate industry.  On  the  contrary,  under  the 
Retirement  Act.  the  Congress  has  provided 
an  orderly  means  for  the  compensation  of 
employees  who  have  reached  the  retirement 
age. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  that  the  policies 
outlined  above  provide  in  fuU  measure  for 
consideration  of  the  interest  of  both  the 
older  members  of  the  population,  and  the 
national  welfare  during  the  present  emer- 
gency. I  can  assure  you  that  the  Commis- 
sion, within  the  limits  of  its  authority,  wlU 
continue  to  establish  maximvim  age  limits 
at  the  highest  feasible  levels. 

Your  Interest  In  the  Commlaslon's  prob- 
lems, and  your  courtesy  In  extending  an  op- 
portunity for  comment  are  greatly  appreci- 
ated. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 
Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  C.  HtJLL, 
Executive  Assistant. 


Keep  America  Out  of  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  April  25,  1941 


LETTERS  FROM  CONSTITUENTS 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  letters: 

PoRTAGX,  Mont.,  AprU  21,  1941. 
Mr.  James  F.  O'Connor, 
Uxmse  Office   Building, 
,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DcAa  M*.  O'Connor:  I  wish  to  Inform  you 
that  here  is  one  more  opposed  to  convoying 
material  to  Europe  with  our  boats  and  boys. 
If  we  were  going  to  war  why  didn't  we  declare 
war.  No!  The  people  were  not  ready  for  war 
and  they  still  are  not.  Industry  is  so  deslroua 
of  profit  that  they  wont  let  the  working  man 
have  a  living  wage  Increase  when  his  coat  of 
living  goes  up.  We  cannot  produce  with 
conflicting  conditions  of  this  kind  existing. 
We  are  striving  to  retain  democracy,  not  to 
bring  profit  to  the  man  that  owns  stock  In 
war-defense  industry.  Lets  ateer  clear  of  war 
until  things  are  clear  as  to  where  we  u* 
going  to  fight  and  for  what  purpot*. 


Mr.   BECKWORTH.    Mr.   Speaker.  I 
wish  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 


these  two  groups  who  are  anxious  to  be 
self-sustaining. 


Th  s  Commission,  under  the  authority  con- 
Teyed  by  the  civil -service  laws  a7td  rules,  can 
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X  9lao  uk  you  to  vote  (or  the  Income 
certificate  bill  (or  agriculture.  U  Congreas 
taSB  to  appropriate  parity  payments  come  o( 
tbcae  days  we'll  be  hungry  and  hungry  people 
are  hard  to  control. 

Sincerely. 

Mklvin  E.  Good. 

Po*TACK,  Mont.. 

April  20.  1941. 
lir.  jAscn  P.  O'CoNNoi. 

House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

DcAa  Ma.  O'Connob:  I  (eel  It  is  my  duty,  as 
a  citizen,  to  write  you  regarding  the  problem 
conXrohting  us  today,  namely,  our  entry  Into 
this  European  war. 

Do  you  feel  we  are  well  enough  prepared  to 
take  an  active  part? 

If  we  should  enter  and  win  (?)  how  could 
we  handle  the  subdued  coimtrles,  when  we 
have  such  a  perplexing  problem  of  trying  to 
make  our  present  system  work  (or  the  good 
ot  all? 

Have  we  any  plan  of  defense  or  attack? 
We  went  blindly  into  the  last  war.  It  seems 
that  lesson  should  teach  us  our  place  is  at 
home  spending  our  time  getting  our  people 
more  thoroughly  educated  so  our  democracy 
will  work. 

Can  we  afford,  at  this  time,  to  sacrifice  our 
young  men  for  a  cause  (which  the  radio  and 
newspapers)  seem  to  think  is  a  Just  one? 

Senator  Tobet's  antlccnvoy  bill  and  the 
resolution  by  Senator  Nti.  both  seem  gravely 
Important  measures  for  your  consideration. 

We-4eel  sure  you  will  keep  faith  with  the 
millions  of  common  working  people,  and  do 
tJl  you  can  to  keep  our  bojrs  at  home. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mas.  MzLviN  Oooo. 


Say  Go4Hl-bje  to  Yow  Boots 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  AprU  22. 1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Trlbtme] 

SAT  OOOO-BTX  TO  TOUa  BOOTS 

Mr.  Morgenthau  of  the  Treasury  Is  giving 
the  American  citizens  a  preview  at  what  is 
to  come.  The  other  day  one  ot  the  New 
Deal  congressional  leaders  said  that  the  new 
taxes  would  lift  the  people  out  ot  their  boots. 
Mr.  Morgenthau's  preview  would  indicate  that 
the  boots  wUl  be  taken  away  along  with  the 
shirt.  The  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  seemed 
almost  happy  about  It.  The  taxes,  he  said, 
would  be  the  greatest  ever  imposed  in  Amer- 
ica and  as  a  proud  American  he  added  that 
they  might  be  the  greatest  ever  Imposed  in 
the  world. 

Pay  day  Is  coming  after  8  years  of  peace- 
time spending  In  an  idiot's  paradise  of  (unny 
money  and  fxumy  ideas  about  debts  and 
deficits.  Upon  a  mountain  of  peacetime 
debu  is  plied  a  moimtaln  of  war  debts,  and 
the  period  of <  the  idiot's  delight  has  come  to 
an  end.  Everybody  will  now  turn  his  pockets 
inside  out  and  hand  the  contents  over  to  the 
Internal-revenue  collector. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  hopes  everybody  will  be 
very  glad  to  mcreaae  the  Government's  take 
out  of  hla  eamlnis  and  it  is  (otecact  that 


every  method  known  to  the  tax  collector  will 
be  employed. 

The  high-bracket  taxpayers  have  become 
accubtomed  to  giving  up  the  larger  share  of 
what  they  take  in.  Mr.  Morgenthau  will  not 
be  able  to  get  very  much  more  cut  of  them. 
Even  U  he  took  ever3rthing  they  earned  he 
wouldn't  get  far  in  meeting  bis  bills.  He  will 
put  the  squeeze  on  the  fellow  of  average 
means  and  upon  the  wage  earner.  The  little 
taste  of  high  taxes  contained  in  the  current 
year's  boost  was  known  to  be  nothing  at  all. 
and  even  the  new  taxes  which  are  to  lift  the 
citizen  out  of  his  boots  will  be  only  a  sam- 
ple of  whtit  is  yet  to  come. 

Before  the  New  Deal  and  the  New  Deal's 
war  are  liquidated  the  American  people  will 
know  what  it  is  to  pay  for  reckless  govern- 
ment. Their  purchasing  power  will  be  di- 
minished and  their  econcmists  tell  them  that 
they  will  be  in  unexpected  luck  if  prices  do 
not  skyrocket  on  them.  With  budgets  re- 
duced by  Government  exactions  they  may 
find  themselves  giving  up  habits,  commodi- 
ties, and  articles  which  they  have  been  accois- 
tomed  to  enjoy  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
American  standard  of  living  will  come  down 
to  a  new  low  level  as  American  taxes  go  to 
a  new  high. 


Importance  of  Federal  Reclamatioii 
Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  22. 1941 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHTTB, 
OP  IDAHO 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
submit  the  following  statement  made 
before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  on  the  subject  of 
irrigation  and  reclamation,  as  follows: 

Before  discussing  individual  appropriations. 
In  which  I  am  interested,  I  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  two  important 
phases  of  the  Pederal  reclamation  program. 
As  chairman  of  the  Hotise  Committee  on  Irri- 
gation and  Reclamation,  I  have  given  some 
study  to  the  significance  of  the  reclamation 
developments  from  a  national  standpoint 
under  both  normal  and  emergency  condi- 
tions. The  stabilizing  Influence  of  these 
projects  on  the  West,  their  contribution  to 
the  national  welfare,  and  the  grotmdwork 
they  lay  (or  the  (uture  security  o(  the  grow- 
ing pop\ilatlon  of  the  West  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

But  in  view  of  the  emergency  that  con- 
fronts the  cotintry.  it  is  of  vital  moment  that 
we  also  consider  what  this  program,  it  ade- 
quately financed,  will  contribute  to  the 
national  defense  through  power  for  indxistrles 
and  food  for  our  armed  forces  and  the  Nation 
at  large. 

Prom  siureys  made  by  the  Idaho  State 
Planning  Board  of  Incoming  and  outgoing 
shipments  (r(xn  the  Boise  project  In  my  State 
of  Idaho,  where  more  than  300,000  acres  are 
watered  by  the  Federal  program,  and  other 
authentic  information,  I  am  able  to  siun- 
marlze  certain  (acts  as  (ollows : 

1.  Pederal  reclamation  projects  as  a  whole 
have  created  and  maintain  a  market  worth 
a  quarter  at  a  bUllon  dollars  annually  to  the 
manufacturers  and  farmers  east  at  the  Rocky 
Mwm  tains. 


2.  Por  every  dollar's  worth  of  farm  prod- 
ucts shipped  eastward  from  the  Boise  project. 
a  typical  development  located  west  of  the 
Great  Divide,  there  Is  received  $6  50  worth 
of  manufactured  products  and  food  supplies 
from  the  Middle  West,  the  East,  and  the 
South. 

3.  The  facts  are  against  suggestions  that 
Federal  reclamation  creates  competition  for 
the  farmers  of  other  sections  of  the  country. 
In  1939.  out  of  10.000  carloads  of  agricul- 
tural products  shipped  from  the  Boise  proj- 
ect, only  134  carried  wheat  and  com.  Most 
of  these,  along  with  65  percent  of  the  out- 
going products,  went  to  Pacific  coast  and 
Intermountain  points.  Shipped  eastward 
were  potatoes,  lettuce,  onions,  and  some 
fruits  which  can  be  marketed  In  eastern 
areas  only  when  the  farms  near  the  great 
producing  centers  are  not  in  season.  High 
freight  rates  must  be  paid  on  east-bound 
shipments. 

4.  While  the  outgoing  farm  products  from 
a  typical  project  like  Boise  have  an  average 
value  of  $400  to  9500  a  carload,  the  Incom- 
ing shipments  of  automobiles,  machinery, 
household  equipment,  electrical  supplies,  etc., 
from  east  o(  the  Rockies  range  in  value  (rom 
$2,000  to  $3,000  a  carload. 

5.  You  are  (amillar  with  the  (act,  no 
doubt,  that  no  tobacco  Is  produced  on  irri- 
gated land.  Cotton  Is  grown  on  only 
a  (ew  projects  to  the  southward.  The 
amount  of  wheat  and  corn  produced  on  all 
irrigated  land  in  the  West  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  immediate 
areas,  based  on  the  average  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  these  commodities. 

6.  A  few  years  ago  a  detailed  survey  of 
purchases  by  settlers  on  the  Boise  project 
showed  that  75  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
they  received  was  expended  for  commodities 
produced  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
About  70  percent  of  the  incoming  shipments 
to  the  Boise  project,  so  far  as  value  Is  con- 
cerned, originate  In  the  Middle  West,  East, 
and  South. 

7.  To  Illustrate  that  the  figures  from  tlie 
Boise  project  are  not  that  of  an  Isolated  de- 
velopment, well-authenticated  reports  show 
that  on  the  Salt  River  project  in  Arizona. 
80  percent  of  the  wholesale  purchases  was 
of  commodities  originating  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  Washington  State  Planning 
Board  reports  that  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  Income  o(  the  settlers  in  the  Yakima 
Valley  goes  (or  commodities  produced  or 
processed  In  the  East. 

By  way  of  illustration,  I  may  point  out 
that  in  1939,  the  Industries  of  Ohio  shipped 
130  carloads  of  manufactures  material  to 
stations  on  the  Boise  project.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania (actories  dispatched  about  74  carloads 
of  machinery  and  other  supplies.  New  York 
State  sent  us  63  carloads.  From  Oklahoma 
we  received  more  than  50  carloads  of  oils  and 
mlsceUaneoues  products.  As  the  purchasing 
power  originating  on  the  Boise  project  is 
about  6  percent  of  the  total  resulting  from 
reclamation  developments,  multiplication  of 
these  figures  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  value 
of  the  markets  created  by  this  Federal  policy. 

Compare  this  market  with  our  foreign 
trade.  Its  value  exceeds  that  o(  the  Na- 
tion's normal  (oreign  trade  with  more  than 
any  at  50  nations.  Including  any  to  Latin 
America. 

So  much  (or  the  normal  commercial  value 
ot  Pederal  reclamation. 

A  sound  logical  expansion  at  the  Federal 
program  on  a  much  more  effective  scale  than 
is  proposed  In  the  appropriations  outlined  in 
the  pending  bill  will  produce  national  bene- 
fits commensurate  with  the  additional  In- 
vestment the  Federal  Government  makes. 
Since  the  census  figures  show  that  the  West 
Is  mcreaslng  in  population  at  a  rate  twice 
the  national  average,  the  normal  demand 
(or  irrigated  land  is  tocreaslng. 

We  know  that  the  national -de(ense  indus- 
tries located  In  the  industrial  centers  can- 
not (timish  employment  (or  the  thousands 
of  unskilled  wage  earners  among  the  migrant 


"} 


•     •     ♦."    It    is    evident    that,    under    this 
provision,    the   Commission   sliares   concur- 
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families  from  the  Great  Plains  and  elsewhere 
who  know  nothing  but  farming.  We  also 
know  that  when  the  surge  o(  natlonal- 
de(ense  employment  Is  ended  that  the  de- 
mand (or  (arm  land  to  the  Irrigated  West 
will  be  even  greater. 

The  expenditures  (rom  the  Federal  Treasury 
for  relie(  ih  the  17  western  States  of  more 
than  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars  in  7  years 
are  significant.  We  know  this  huge  outlay 
has  been  due  in  a  large  part  to  the  inability 
o(  the  West  to  settle  any  considerable  part 
o(  the  migrant  (arm  (amllles  who  have  moved 
Into  the  region  in  the  last  10.  years  on  land 
where  they  could  become  seU-sustaining. 
Whatever  may  come,  the  conclusion  Is  In- 
escapable that  Federal  reclamation  must  move 
(orward  at  a  (aster  pace. 

I  am  sure  I  need  not  remind  this  commit- 
tee o(  what  happened  during  World  War  I. 
Our  vast  agricultural  resources  proved  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  country's  needs  just  as  we 
are  finding  it  necessary  to  expand  our  indus- 
trial machinery  in  order  to  provide  arms  and 
ammunition  and  ships  in  the  present  emer- 
gency. We  also  know  that  the  private  utili- 
ties were  unable  to  (urnlsh  the  country  with 
all  the  electric  power  needed  23  years  ago. 

I(  we  are  In  (or  a  war  or  (or  an  emergency 
as  great  as  the  strenuous  preparations  we  are 
making  for  national  defense  Indicate,  then  we 
must  look  to  oiir  sources  of  food  supplies.  It 
Is  only  through  adequate  provision  for  main- 
tenance of  irrigation  water  supplies  that  we 
can  assure  the  country  of  the  contribution  to 
which  it  will  look  to  the  West  to  make. 

And  In  speaking  of  Federal  Irrigation  or 
reclamation  developments  that  can  be 
brought  about  by  adequate  appropriations,  I 
have  in  mind  three  types  of  projects,  each  of 
vhlch  Is  vital  in  its  respective  field.  On  many 
of  these  projects  the  power  to  be  brought  In 
Is  vital  to  the  national  defense. 

First.  The  maintenance  of  established  agri- 
cultural areas  through  supplemental  water 
supplies  that  can  be  provided  through 
speeding  the  construction  of  such  projects 
as  the  Central  Valley  In  California,  the  Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson  to  Colorado,  Provo  River 
In  Utah,  and  the  Anderson  Ranch  develop- 
ment o(  the  Boise  project  in  my  own  State 
o(  Idaho.  A  logical  expansion  o(  this  type 
o(  project  would  Include  the  badly  needed 
Grand  Valley  project  on  the  Upper  Snake 
River  to  Insure  better  power  and  water  sup- 
plies for  southeastern  and  southern  Idaho. 

Second.  The  completion  of  projects  under 
construction  that  wUl  provide  opportunities 
for  the  settlement  of  newcomers  to  the  West 
and  (or  the  younger  generation  already  there 
who  are  seeking  Irrigated  farms  of  their 
own.  I  mention  projects  like  Grand  Coulee 
in  the  Columbia  Basin,  the  Payette  division 
of  the  Boise  project,  the  Deschutes  project 
In  Oregon,  and  the  Tucumcarl  project  to 
New  Mexico. 

Third.  Sufficient  reimbursable  funds  to 
permit  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  ad- 
vance the  construction  of  water-conserva- 
tion projects,  vsrlth  the  cooperation  of  the 
Work  Projects  Administration  and  the  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps.  These  small  proj- 
ects are  designed  to  rehabilitate  established 
agrlculttiral  areas  where  drought  or  water 
shortages  not  only  threaten  the  stability  of 
farmers  and  townspeople  dependent  on  agri- 
culture in  the  area,  but  may  drive  them  to 
Join  the  migrants  already  to  the  West. 

Still  another  phase  o(  this  situation  has  to 
do  with  the  appropriation  of  adequate  funds 
(or  surveys  and  tovestigations  by  the  Bureau 
at  Reclamation.  K  we  are  to  have  projects 
~  ready  (or  the  employment  o(  hundreds  o( 
thousands  o(  industrial  workers  who  will  be 
out  o(  Jobs  when  the  present  defense  activity 
recedes,  the  Bureau  must  have  a  backlog  o( 
projects  ready  (or  presentation  to  the  Con- 
gress Thorough  investigations  ot  the  water 
resources  of  the  17  Western  States  cannot  be 
made  with  the  limited  funds  that  have  been 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Bureau  in  the  past. 

In  this  connection.  I  believe  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  should  be  provided  with  fxmds 


to  investigate  the  possibility  of  reclaiming 
cut-over  lands  which  have  rich  soil  and  are 
capable  of  being  converted  toto  productive 
farms.  Expansion  of  irrigation  and  the  utili- 
zation of  the  cut-over  lands,  wherever  found 
feasible,  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

Now  as  to  the  specific  items  to  which  my 
district  Is  Interested: 

Payette  division  of  the  Boise  project:  The 
half-million  dollars  provided  for  principally 
continuing  construction  of  the  irrigation  sys- 
tem win  not  permit  advancing  work  on  Cas- 
cade Dam  as  rapidly  as  needed.  The  entire 
62.000  acres  in  this  division  can  be  settled 
as  soon  as  water  is  available.  At  the  rate 
appropriations  are  proposed  In  this  bill.  It  wlU 
be  8  years  before  all  of  the  land  wlU  be  avaU- 
able  for  settlement. 

We  should  have  at  least  $1,500,000  for  the 
Cascade  Reservoir  for  fiscal  year  1942  to 
order  that  construction  may  be  completed 
to  the  shortest  possible  time. 

The  Cascade  Reservoir  will  store  more 
water  than  required  for  the  Payette  Division 
of  the  Boise  project.  This  stirplus  will  be 
later  allocated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  irrigation  of  adjacent  lands.  Com- 
missioner Page  has  therefore  suggested  that 
the  following  language  be  inserted  in  the 
appropriation  item  for  the  Payette  division 
of  the  Boise  project: 

"Provided,   that  such  part  of  the  storage 
capacity  of  the  Cascade  Reservoir,  and  the 
costs   thereof,   shall    be   reserved   for    other 
irrigation    or    power    developments    in    and 
adjacent  to   the  Boise   project,   as  shall   be 
determined  by  the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior." 
Anderson     Ranch      (Arrowrock     division, 
Boise  project) :  If  we  are  to  maintain  pro- 
duction on  a  long-established  area  to  afford 
purchasing    power   in   peacetime    and   addi- 
tional  food    in   emergencies,   supplementary 
water  must  be  provided  for  160.000  acres  to 
the  Arrowrock  division  of  the  Boise  project. 
This  reservoir   will   also  make  possible  the 
Installation   of    a   power    plant    to    produce 
20.000  kilowatts  of  power  badly  needed  for 
Irrigation  ptunplng  and  commercial  purposes. 
Investigations   and   surveys:    $500,000    has 
been  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  this  purpose.    This  Is  entirely  too  smaU 
an  Item  to  cover  the  needs  of  the  17  States 
of  the  arid  and  semlarld  region.    The  Bureau 
o(  Reclamation  estimates  that  not  less  than 
$1,500,000  Is  necessary  to  carry  on  this  work 
and  prepare  reclamation  projects  to  be  in- 
cluded "to  the  BheK  o(  projects"  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  stated  must  be  ready  (or 
construction  when  the  peak  o(  the  defense 
program  has  been  passed. 

Water  conservation  and  utility  projects: 
When  you  consider  that  more  than  300.000 
families  were  driven  from  the  Great  Plains  in 
the  last  10  years  by  drought  and  that  half  of 
these  migrated  westward,  you  can  get  some 
idea  of  the  importance  of  anchoring  farm 
families  in  their  present  locations.  At  least 
$6  000.000  in  reimbursable  funds  Is  necessary 
annually  for  these  projects.  Idaho  needs  15 
of  these  projects  and  an  allotment  of  at  least 
$500  000  for  construction  of  small  reservoir 
prelects  during  the  fiscal  year  1942. 

The  pending  Department  of  the  Interior 
appropriation  bill  carries  a  total  of  $62,800,000 
for  Bureau  of  Reclamation  construction  com- 
pared with  $78,614,000  appropriated  by  the 
last   Congress. 

The  principal  reduction  Is  $11,000,000  to 
the  appropriation  for  Grand  Coulee. 

The  amount  for  tovestigations  and  sur- 
veys is  reduced  from  $625,000  to  $500,000. 

The  appropriation  of  $3,500,000  for  water 
conservation  and  utUity  projects  is  the  same 
as  last  year. 
Idaho  items  are  as  follows: 
Minidoka  power  plant :_  $50 ,000  to  complete 
work  In  connection  with  an  additional  unit 
which  will  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant 
to  16,000  kllovolt-amperes.  The  original  cost 
of  this  unit  was  estimated  at  $500,000,  but 
certain  additional  work  was  necessary. 

Boise  project,  Payette  division:  The  appro- 
priation o(  $500,000  will  make  a  total  ot  $6.- 


334,000  provided  (or  the  development  which 
will  cost  $8,847,000.  It  wUl  irrigate  about 
52.000  acres  and  provide  (annsteads  (or  800 
to  1,000  families. 

Boise- Arrowrock  division  (Anderson  Ranch 
Reservoir)  :  This  development  is  to  provide 
supplemental  water  for  160.000  acres  already 
irrigated  to  the  Boise  project.  It  will  provide 
flood  control  and  20.000  kilowatts  of  electric 
power.  The  $750,000  carried  to  this  bill  will 
make  a  total  of  $1,600,000  provided  for  the 
project  which  will  cost  $13,100,000  Of  the 
construction  costs.  $5,050,000  has  been  al- 
located to  flood  control.  $3.400000  to  power 
development:  and  $4,650,000  to  Irrigation. 
The  irrigation  costs  will  »»  repaid  by  the 
irrigation  districts  of  the  Boise  project. 
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ADDRESS   BY  HON.   VTTO   MARCANTONIO 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude herein  my  speech  recorded  for  the 
occasion  of  the  student  peace  meetings 
held  throughout  the  country  on  Wednes- 
day. AprU  23,  1941: 

I  greet  the  students  of  America  on  this  oc- 
casion on  which  they  have  met  to  speak  out 
for  peace  and  freedom.  It  Is  encouraging  to 
know  that  the  students  of  these  United  States 
have  refused  to  sacrifice  their  right  to  talk 
as  free  men  and  free  women  today  to  exchange 
for  the  unenviable  privilege  of  whining  as 
slaves  tomorrow.  It  Is  heartening  to  know 
that  the  students  of  America  are  uniting  and 
fighting  not  only  for  the  freedom  of  their  \ml- 
versltles  but  for  the  peace  and  freedom  of  our 
Nation. 

Those  of  us  who  are  engaged  In  the  struggle 
to  pull  America  out  of  war  and  to  preserve  and 
extend  our  democracy  are  not  appeasers  nor 
the  spokesmen  for  any  foreign  group  or  capi- 
tal.    We  take  orders  neither  from  Moscow, 
Berlin.  Rome,  Downing  Street,  or.  speclflcally, 
from  Wall  Street.    In  a  sense,  however,  we  do 
take  orders.    In  fact,  we  follow  dictates,  the 
dictates  of  a  conscience  which  exists  In  the 
unity  of  the  masses  of  the  American  jjeople. 
Those  who  have  been  following  a  course  of 
plunging  our  country  into  war  cannot  say  the 
same.    They  are  taking  orders.    They  are  fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  a  new  axis,  the  Wall 
Street -Downing  Street  Axis,  an  axis  which  had 
been  entered  into  secretly,  without  the  knowl- 
edge or  consent  of  the  American  people,  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  second  World  War. 
and  which  was  partly  reduced  to  writing  by 
the  lease-lend  blU— thU  axis,  like  the  Rome- 
Berlto-Tokyo    Axis    Is    an    axis    for    empire, 
proflts,  more  profits  and  more  exploitation  of 
more  people.    Due  to  the  wealtneas  of  Down- 
ing Street.  Wall  Street  has  become  the  senior 
partner  in  this  new  imperialist  axis.    We  who 
believe  In  freedom  repudiate  both  of  these 
axes,  for  both  are  repugnant  to  every  concept 
of  onr  American  way  of  life     We  refuse  ap- 
peasement to  both  the  Hltler-Rome-Tokyo- 
Berlln  Axis  and  the  Rooeevelt-ChurchUl-WaH 
Street -Downing  Street    Axis.     We  repudiate 
both  and  we  unite  to  struggle  for  the  defeat 
of  both.    We  the  people  shall  live  up  to  that 
trust  which  the  gre»«.  addition  for  peace  and 
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freedom  have  reposed  Is  us.   You  the  student* 
of  America  will  not  fall. 

The  spokesmen  for  the  Wall  Street-Down- 
ing Street  axis  have  found  In  the  people  of 
the  United  States  a  formidable,  imcompro- 
mifiing  and  historical  resistance  to  this  war. 
Therefore,  their  conspiracy  to  ensnare  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  Into  the  orbit  of 
Imperialist  war  had  to  be  and  has  been 
marked  by  fraud  and  deception  from  its  very 
beginning.  It  has  been  carried  on  by  fraud 
and  deception,  and  now  they  are  seeking  to 
complete  it  by  fraud  and  deception.  The  his- 
tory of  this  conspiracy  is  the  history  of  a 
crime.  Every  step  in  this  conspiracy  has  been 
sold  to  the  American  people  as  an  overt  act 
for  peace  when  In  reality  it  was  a  covert  act 
for  war.  A  program  of  $40,000,000,000  for  war 
armaments  was  launched  on  our  country  as 
a  national  defense  In  June  1940  as  defense 
•gainst  invasion.  In  December.  In  January. 
and  In  March  of  this  jrear,  the  President 
dropped  the  mask  cf  national  defense  against 
invasion,  and  brazenly  admitted  that  these 
armaments  were  to  constitute  our  Nation  Into 
an  arsenal,  an  arsenal  for  one  side  as  against 
the  other,  an  arsenal  as  carried  out  In  the 
lease-lend  bill,  not  for  democracy,  but  for  im- 
perialism— thereby  from  a  standpoint  of 
armaments.. deliberately  placing  our  country 
Into  war.  Fifty  destroyers  were  transferred 
by  an  intellectually  dishonest  opinion  cf  the 
Attorney  General,  also  In  the  name  of  national 
defense,  despite  the  fact  that  now  we  know 
that  this  step  technically  further  plunged 
\is  into  war.  In  September  conscription  was 
glTen  to  the  American  people  under  the  guise 
of  peacetime  training  for  America's  youth. 
Today  we  learn  that  not  a  single  person  in  the 
War  Department  or  In  the  camps  has  the 
temerity  to  repeat  such  a  falsehood,  for  It  Is 
universally  accepted  that  our  boys  are  being 
trained  for  war.  The  people  of  thfse  United 
States  were  forced  to  go  through  a  Presi- 
dential election  which  was  a  fraud  and  a 
njockery  cf  democratic  government,  perpe- 
trated by  the  selfsame  Wall  Street-Downing 
Street  axis.  Its  agents,  and  its  dupes.  The 
President  was  given  an  oppoiicnt  who  offered 
him  no  opposition  to  his  war  program,  neither 
en  ccnscTlption  nor  on  aid  to  Britain  short  of 
war.  which  Incidentally  has  only  shortened 
Vbe  distance  between  war  and  peace. 

Despite  the  crafty  character  of  this  plot, 
both  candidates  were  compelled  to  pledge  to 
keep  America  out  of  this  war,  due  again  to 
the  resistance  of  the  American  people  against 
participation   in   this   imperialist   holocaust. 
Tet  despite  this  preelection  pledge  to  keep 
us  out  of  war.  the  President  In  his  address  to 
the  Jackson  Day  diners  and  to  the  Washing- 
ton correspondents,  not  only  incited  for  a  leg- 
Islattve  lynching  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  for 
the  persecution  of  those  who  are  genuinely 
opposed  to  both  axes  in  their  fight  for  peace, 
but  said  that  we  must  win  this  war.    Today 
the  ciirtaln  is  lifting  and  in  the  corridors  of 
Congress  and  throughout  Washington  we  are 
told  that  we  are  in  war.  that  we  must  win 
this  war.  and  that  we  must  support  every 
action   toward   making   this   war   a   success. 
This  is  the  new  line  of  the  Wall  Street-Down- 
ing Street  axis,  its  agents,  and  its  dupes.    In 
America,  people  today  ask  whose  war  Is  It, 
this  war  that  the  President  said  we  must  win. 
It  is  the  President's  war.  it  Is  the  war  of  the 
Morgans  and  the  Du  Ponts.  of  the  economic 
royalists,  and  of  the  enemies  of  democracy. 
It  Is  not  a  war  of  the  American  people.    This 
war,  the  President's  war,  the  economic  royal- 
ists war.  the  Wall  Street -Downing  Street-axis 
war,  is  an  undeclared  war.  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  American  people.    It  Is  the  duty 
of  every  patriotic  American  not  to  support 
this  war.  but  to  repudiate  it.  not  to  plimge 
further  into  it.  by  convoys  or  by  other  stealthy 
means,  but  to  pull  our  Government  out  of  it. 
America's   democracy   can    be    saved    and 
«1U  be  saved,  against  Hitler's  Rome-Tokyo- 
Berlln    Axis,   as   well    as   agaliut   the   Wall 
Street-Downing  Street  Axis.  Its  agents  and 
Its  diqMB.     This  will  be  and  must  be  done 
bf  coUaboratlxag  wltb  the  democratic  people 


throughout  the  world,  by  feeding  the 
52.000,000  shrimken  bellies  of  America,  by 
making  our  democracy  live,  by  bringing  it 
to  every  home.  farm.  mill,  factory,  school. 
and  university,  by  abolishing  the  poll  tax,  and 
guaranteeing  in  practice  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
for  everybody  In  America.  Including  political 
minorities;  to  see  to  it  that  no  exceptions 
shall  be  placed  in  the  proposition  of  otir 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  Let  us  fight  for  these 
things,  not  by  becoming  the  victims  of  either 
one  of  the  two  axes,  not  by  plunging  further 
into  this  war.  but  by  getting  cur  Govern- 
ment out  of  this  war  and  staying  out  of  this 
war.  Let  us  have  faith  in  the  masses  of 
America.  Not  the  economic  royalists,  not  the 
agents  and  dupes  of  the  Wall  Street -Downing 
Street  axis,  not  seduced  labor  leaders,  and 
not  the  President  will  save  America.  The 
American  masses  will  save  America.  They 
saved  cur  Nation  In  1776.  They  defended 
and  extended  Its  democracy  in  1860.  and 
they  win  save  America,  its  peace.  Its  free- 
dom, and  Its  institutions  In  1941. 


Huey  Pierce  Long 
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Mr.  MILLS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  hope  in  dedicating  the  statue  of  Huey 
P.  Long  to  this  and  the  generations  yet 
to  come  to  play  a  little  part  by  showing 
our  appreciation  of  a  beloved  Louisianian 
who  gave  the  entirety  of  his  life  to  his 
country,  that  others  may  live  in  more 
abundance. 

His  life  story  is  fantastic,  for  it  seems 
incredible  that  any  man  could  have  ac- 
complished so  much  in  the  few  years  al- 
lotted him,  however,  In  Louisiana  may  be 
found  monuments  practically  In  every 
community  that  keeps  the  memory  of 
Huey  burning  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

His  keen  perception  of  human  nature, 
his  shrewd  understanding  of  psycholcgy, 
and  his  impeccable  politeness  sometimes 
caused  his  antagonists,  and  even  his  sup- 
porters, to  lose  sight  of  the  steely  strength. 
the  fixity  of  purpose,  and  the  daring 
which  won  for  him  so  many  objectives. 
Of  no  man  could  It  more  truly  be  said 
that  even  those  who  vied  with  him  in  de- 
bate or  In  jxjlitical  strategy  felt  naught 
but  the  highest  admiration  for  his  at- 
tainments. He  was  a  man  of  brilliant 
parts  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  ora- 
tors of  his  generation.  I  have  heard  him 
speak  upon  almost  every  kind  of  an  occa- 
sion and  he  never  failed  to  captivate  his 
audience.  He  possessed  one  cf  the  most 
exact  and  copious  vocabularies  of  any 
political  leader  and  his  language  was 
chaste  and  beautiful;  however,  shortly 
before  his  death  he  gave  a  better  charac- 
terization of  himself,  which  follows : 

Mr.  president.  I  -am  not  undertaking  to 
answer  the  charge  that  I  am  Ignorant.  It  is 
true.  I  am  an  Ignorant  man.  I  have  had 
no  college  education.  I  have  not  even  had 
a  high-school  education.  But  the  thing  that 
takes  me  far  in  politics  is  that  I  do  not 
have  to  color  what  comes  into  my  mind  and 


into  my  heart.  I  say  It  unvarnished.  I  have 
not  colored  my  own.  I  know  when  I  am  right 
in  my  own  conscience.  I  do  not  talk  one 
way  in  the  cloakroom  and  another  way  out 
here.  I  do  not  talk  one  way  back  there  in 
the  hills  of  Louisiana  and  another  way  here 
in  the  Senate.  I  have  one  language.  Ig- 
norant as  it  is,  It  is  the  universal  language 
of  the  sphere  in  which  I  operate.  Its  sim- 
plicity gains  pardon  for  my  lack  of  letters 
and  education. 

Without  regard  to  geographical  loca- 
tion, I  believe  the  Nation  recognized 
Huey  P.  Long  as  a  great  humanitarian 
and  that  he  possessed  a  keen  mind  which 
was  always  his  chief  weapon.  I  think  we 
will  all  admit  the  Nation  lost  a  profound 
philosopher  and  statesman,  as  he  was 
gentle,  kir.dly,  and  beloved  by  all  those 
who  intimately  knew  him  and  we  say: 
It  is  true  others  have  come  since  he  has 
gone,  but  he  cannot  be  held  responsible 
for  what  they  have  done-  So  peace  to  his 
soul  and  expanding  glory  to  his  influence 
and  to  his  memory  among  all  the  millions 
in  America  who  admired  and  knew  him. 
Louisianian,  O  Louisianian,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  poor,  we  knew  you  for  the 
love  of  the  underprivileged  and  remem- 
ber the  poem  you  so  loved. 
Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me. 

Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 
I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 

For  my  unconquerable  soul. 
In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance, 

I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud; 
Beneath  the  bludgeoning  of  chance 

My  head  is  bloody  but  unbowed. 
It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate. 

How  charged  with  punishments  the  scroll, 
I  am  the  master  of  my  fate: 

I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

Our  friend  was  more  than  a  Republi- 
can or  a  Democrat — he  was  a  leader,  and 
injured  innocence  always  resorted  by 
giving  him  confidence.  Huey  had  known 
the  bitter  sorrows  that  come  to  men,  but 
his  fine  optimism  could  not  be  crushed. 
Disappointments  only  whetted  his  de- 
termination to  achieve.  Delays  only 
strengthened  his  patience.  Opposition 
only  refined  his  courage.  Is  it  any  wonder 
Louisiana  loved  him  so? 

His  useful  life,  his  interest  In  the  poor 
have  identified  him  among  the  Immortal 
statesmen  who  have  boldly  proclaimed 
the  true  object  of  life  is  to  live  for  others. 
As  shadows  cast  by  cloud  and  sun 
Flit  o'er  the  summer  grass. 
So.  in  Thy  sight.  Almighty  One. 
Earths  generations  pass; 
And  as  the  years,  and  endless  host. 

Come  swiftly  pressing  on. 
The  brightest  names  that  earth  can  boast 
Jtist  glisten  and  are  gone. 


Convoys  to  England 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  April  25.  1941 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS  ARTICLB 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record. 
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In  this  connection.  I  believe  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  should  be  provided  with  fimds 


Boise  project,  Payette  division:  The  appro- 
priation of  1500,000  wlU  make  a  total  of  $5.- 
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I  Include  the  following  Associated  Press 
report  from  Montgomery,  Ala.: 

LABOR    NOT    APPREHENSrVE    ON    CONVOTS,    GREEN 
SATS 

(By  the  Associated  Press) 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  AprU  22.— William 
Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  said  today  labor  is  not  apprehen- 
sive regarding  the  possibility  of  United  States 
convoys  to  England  because  President  Roose- 
velt gave  assurance  they  wouldn't  be  used. 

The  lease-lend  bill,  Mr.  Green  said,  had  the 
support  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.,  and  while  It  was 
pending  Mr.  Roosevelt  gave  the  Nation  assur- 
ance that  convoys  would  not  be  used. 

Referring  to  the  Vinson  labor  regulation 
bill  now  pending  as  bad.  Mr.  Green  said  its 
passage  would  create  discontent  and  rebel- 
lion among  men  now  in  a  fine  frame  of  mind. 


Ireland'f  Neutrality— Why  Should  Ire- 
land Suffer  at  the  Hands  of  the  Roose- 
Telt  Administration  Just  Because  Eng- 
land Continues  To  Dominate  Our  For- 
eign Policies  and  Relations? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  April  25,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  JOHN  O'CONNOR.  OP  NEW 
YORK.  FORMER  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
RULES  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  HOUSE.  TO 
A  PROMINENT  CITIZEN  OF  NEW  YORK, 
WILLIAM  GRIFFIN.  EDITOR  AND  PUB- 
LISHER OF  THE  NEW  YORK  ENQUIRER 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  Include  a  very  timely  and  interesting 
letter  written  by  the  Honorable  John  J. 
O'Connor,  our  former  colleague,  and  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  touching 
upon  the  relations  of  the  United  States, 
England,  and  Ireland. 

The  excerpts  from  a  recent  radio 
broadcast  by  Prime  Minister  Eamon  de 
Valera  in  his  address  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  which  Mr.  O'Connor 
includes  in  his  letter,  gives  a  conclusive 
answer  to  those  warmongers  who,  with- 
out justification,  criticize  the  Irish  Free 
State  for  failure  to  turn  over  certain 
strategic  sea  bases  in  Ireland  recently 
restored  to  that  country  after  caituries 
of  illegal  control  by  England. 

From  the  best  of  my  information, 
there  are  at  least  60  Members  of  the 
present  House  of  Representatives  and  12 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
who  are  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  gen- 
eration of  Irish-bom  parents.  There  are 
many  more  Members  ef  the  present  Con- 
gress from  Scotch  and  Welsh  parents, 
who  know  what  democracy  means  bet- 
ter than  the  aggressor  nations.  Many 
of  these  public  servants  voted  for  the 
lend-lease  bill  to  aid  Great  Britain  in 
the  present  crisis.  No  one  questions  their 
American  patriotism,  but  it  remains  to 


be  seen  what  their  actions  will  be  in 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Irish  na- 
tion, whose  contribution  of  blood  and 
treasure  to  the  creation  of  our  Republic 
Is  not  excelled  by  any  nation  on  God's 
earth. 
The  letter  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C.  April  17.  1941. 
Since  when  did  it  come  about  that  the 
sole  concern  of  our  people  is  for  Dear  Old 
Mother  England  to  the  neglect  of  all  the  other 
"mother"  countries,  which  have  contributed 
so  much  to  our  own  land? 

Specifically,  I  have  in  mind  the  outrageous 
treatment  now  being  accorded  Ireland  at  the 
hands  of  the  administration,  which  is  wholly 
subservient  to  Downing   Street. 

For  some  time  Ireland  has  been  beseech- 
ing the  United  States  to  sell  it  food,  and  a 
slight  amount  of  munitions,  to  prevent  its 
people,  your  relatives  and  mine,  from  starv- 
ing. Eire  is  not  asking  for  the  lend  or 
lease  or  gift  of  anything.  She  is  willing 
to  pay  for  everything  she  can  get,  but  the 
English  Foreign  Office  and  the  English  Em- 
bassy in  Washington  have  turned  thumbs 
down  on  the  plea— while  Winston  Churchill, 
who  told  you  frankly  about  what  he  thought 
of  America  butting  into  the  last  World 
War,  is  all  thumbs  up — whistling  in  the 
dark  to  keep  his  courage,  but  ready  at  any 
moment  to  make  a  separate  peace  with  Ger- 
many and  toss  overboard  all  England's  allies, 
including  the  "all-outers"  In  the  United 
States. 

Prime  Minister  Eamon  de  Valera,  in  a  re- 
cent broadcast  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  said: 

"When  the  present  war  broke  out,  agree- 
ments were  made  with  Great  Britain  of  mu- 
tual advantage  In  regard  to  the  purchase  of 
foreign  exchange  and  the  chartering  of  ships 
whereby  Ireland  could  look  ahead  to  receiv- 
ing a  reasonable  supply  of  the  commodities 
she  was  likely  to  need.  The  reserves  we  had 
accumulated  and  the  supplies  we  received 
under  these  agreements  enabled  us  to  come 
through  the  first  18  months  of  the  war 
without  any  very  grave  dislocation  of  our  eco- 
nomic life.  It  is  only  within  the  last  couple 
of  months  that  serious  shortages  have  begun 
to  be  felt.  Both  sides,  in  blockading  each 
other,  were  blockading  us,  and  first  Imports 
of  petrol,  then  tea  and  coal,  began  succes- 
sively to  diminish  to  the  point  when  ration- 
ing became  necessary — rationing  which  is  al- 
most certain  to  become  more  and  more  se- 
vere as  time  gees  on. 

"A  shortage  of  wheat  Is,  however,  our  princi- 
pal cause  of  concern.  We  have  been  en- 
deavoring with  intensifying  effort  to  get  our 
acreage  under  wheat  doubled  so  as  to  meet 
our  full  requirements,  but  the  weather  has 
not  favored  late  sowing  of  winter  wheat  and 
it  Is  almost  certain  that  we  cannot  now  make 
up  for  the  shortage  by  a  sufficient  Increase  of 
spring  wheat.  We  are.  then.  In  grave  danger 
of  l)eing  short  of  our  bread  supply,  which  will 
be  a  grievous  hardship  to  children  and  the 
poor  unless  we  can  Import  sufficient  wheat  to 
fill  the  gap.  That  is  a  very  considerable 
quantity,  many  tens  of  thousands  of  tons. 
It  is  to  try  to  arrange  for  this  Import  and  for 
the  Import  of  some  other  essential  raw  ma- 
terials that  Mr.  Aiken,  our  Minister  for  Co- 
ordination ol  Defensive  Measures,  has  left  for 
the  United  States.  I  am  confident  that  all  old 
friends  there  will  give  him  whatever  aid  Ilea 
in  their  power. 

"We  seek  only  facilities  to  purchase.  We 
shall  pay  for  what  we  receive.  We  are,  as  is 
well  known,  a  creditor  country.  The  excesi 
produce  which  we  have  sent  to  Britain  over 
years  has  resulted  in  our  building  up  in  that 
country  claims  entitling  us  to  goo(te  from  her 
in  return  amounting  to  some  two  or  three 
htmdred  million  pounds  sterling,  say  $1,000.- 
000.000  to  $1,500,000,000. 

"These  claims  are.  owing  to  the  war,  not 
BOW  to  any  substantial  extent  realizable  1& 


dollars.    Temporary  dollar   credit*   may   ac- 
cordingly have  to  be  arranged. 

"Some  American  publicists  have  said  they 
fear  cur  country  may  be  used  as  a  base  of 
attack  against  Britain.  We  have  pledged  our- 
selves that  this  shall  not  be.  We  are  deter- 
mined that  no  one  of  the  belligerents  shall 
use  the  territory  of  our  State  as  a  basis  of 
attack  upon  another.  For  us  to  permit  such 
things  to  be  done  would  be  to  involve  our- 
selves in  the  war. 

"Last  summer,  when  it  seemed  that  wa 
might  be  in  special  danger,  we  called  for 
volunteers  for  our  defense  forces.  Within 
3  months  200.000  of  our  men.  the  equivalent 
of  some  8.000.000  men  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  answered  the  caU.  They 
are  not  unarmed,  but  we  want  to  arm  them 
with  the  most  modem  and  best  weapons 
available. 

"Part  of  Mr.  Aiken's  mission  is  to  purchase, 
if  possible,  such  weapons  in  the  United  Statea. 
All  who  would  render  services  to  Ireland  will 
help  him. 

"It  has  taken  an  effort  of  centuries  to  win 
back  the  Independence  wo  have  got.  We  are 
determined  it  shall  not  be  lost  again." 

The  Honorable  Frank  Aiken  Is  now  in  the 
United  States  but  there  is  a  feeling  around 
Washington  that  he  may  be  hoodwinked,  by 
Jovial  conferences  at  the  State  Department 
and  lunches  at  the  White  House.  Into  falling 
Into  the  trap  deliberately  planned  for  him  of 
agreeing  to  a  quid  pro  quo.  the  surrendering 
of  part  of  Eire  to  the  British  Empire  for 
bases,  to  fight  Germany  now — and  the  Irish 
later. 

Shades  of  those  martyrs  of  Easter  Monday. 
Just  25  years  ago,  who  fell  before  the  British 
firing  squads  that  Ireland  might  be  free.  Is 
this  galaxy  of  Irish  patriots  looking  down 
on  what  is  going  on  today,  with  hardly  a 
protest  from  their  klnfolk  in  America? 
What  are  they  tlilnklng? 
Thomas  J.  Clarke,  the  fighting  patriot,  who 
had  known  the  squalor  of  English  Jails  for 
15  years;  Thomas  MacDonagh,  the  scholar; 
Padrlac  H.  Pearse.  the  renowned  writer; 
Eamonn  Ceannt.  of  The  Volunteers;  Jame* 
ConnoUy,  the  champion  of  labor,  who.  al- 
though wounded,  was  strapped  to  a  chair  and 
placed  before  the  firing  squad;  Joseph 
Plunkett,  the  diplomat. 

Speaking  now  for  them  and  their  col- 
leagues, who  faced  the  British  firing  squad, 
is  the  young  troop  commander  of  that  his- 
toric revolution.  Eamon  de  Valera.  the  last 
man  to  surrender  at  Ringside,  Dublin.  Luck- 
ily for  the  Irish  and  for  the  world,  he  has 
survived  the  British  sentence  to  death  and 
its  commutation  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 
Just  recently  it  was  brought  to  my  personal 
attention  that  a  group  of  New  York  citizens. 
Interested  in  saving  Ireland  from  starvation, 
proposed  to  purchase  a  ship  to  carry  food- 
stuffs— no  munitions  or  contraband  of  war — 
to  Ireland. 

Because  England  still  claims  control  of  the 
seas,  nothing  can  move  out  of  our  ports,  at 
least  headed  East,  without  England's  permis- 
sion. For  some  time  they  required  a  navi- 
cert, a  document  certified  by  the  British 
Embassy,  before  an  American  ship  could  sail 
from  an  American  port,  bound  for  Europe. 
Now  it  is  a  warranty  that  must  be  ob- 
tained In  this  particular  Instance,  no 
warranty  has  been  issued,  despite  the  ve- 
hement intercession  of  a  distinguished  United 
States  Senator  who  championed  the  lease- 
lend  bill.  The  only  Interest  evidenced  by  the 
British  Embassy  was  in  trying  to  find  out 
the  name  of  the  ship  so  it  might  be  bought 
by  the  British  Government  for  its  own  pur- 
poses of  conveying  munitions. 

That  English  policy  of  letting  every  other 
nation  starve  was  settled  long  ago  by  Eng- 
land's adamant  refusal  to  let  ex-President 
Hoover  and  his  commfttee  transport  food  to 
starving  Belgium,  Holland,  and  France,  even 
though  Germany  agreed  to  permit  the  food- 
stuffs to  reach  their  Intended  recipients. 
Juat  who  Is  pinning  this  world  d  ours? 


ky  ooUabontlng  wlUi  the  (lemoc»tlc  people  |  luve  to  color  vbat  comes  into  my  miad  and 
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tr  FTftnce  alone  had  been  flghUng  Ger- 
many, would  we  ever  have  had  all  thU  huUa- 
bSLloo  about   all-out   aid   to  Prance? 

U  the  present  situation  were  reversed  and 
we  were  alone  fighting  Oermany.  would  we 
be  getting  all-out  aid  from  the  British  lales? 
History  records  quite  the  opposite  on  every 
similar  occasion.  England  always  aided  our 
enemy. 

I  dare  to  ask  theae  questions,  despite  my 
every  hour  wUth  for  the  defeat  of  Hitler  and 
his  ilk  and  everything  they  stand  for.  because 
I  am  concerned  first  with  the  welfare  of  my 
own  country,  the  United  States;  but  if  we  are 
going  to  violate  all  oxir  traditions  of  not 
sticking  our  nose  Into  foreign  affairs,  we 
ought  to  play  the  game  fair  and  see  that 
every  nation  geta  a  fair  break,  including 
Ireland. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  our  Represent- 
atives and  Senators  In  Congress  who  voted 
for  the  lend-lease  bill,  especially  these  from 
our  big  ci'lea,  will  do  abou"  thla  touching 
appeal  of  Kire. 


Bainbridf  c  Area  Fanner  and  Hit  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NKW  TOXX 

IM  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Triday.  April  25,  1941 


EIHTORIAL  PROM  THE  BAINBRIDOE 
(N.  T.)    NEWS 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Bainbridge 
(N.  Y.)  News: 

(Prom  the  Bainbridge  (N.  T.)  News] 

BarNMODCB  ABEA  TUOtMM  AND  HIS  PaOBLXM 

The  Bainbridge  area  and  similar  rural  sec- 
tions throtighout  the  State  have  suddenly 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  a  problem 
which  must  be  solved  and  solved  quickly. 
Ever  since  the  national-defense  program 
started  factories  humming,  the  shortage  of 
farm  labor  has  Increased  alarmingly  until  now 
It  Is  a  real  problem — a  problem  acute  to  the 
point  of  gravity. 

Only  too  evident  In  this  section  Is  the  fact 
ttuit  farm  workers  are  quitting  their  Jobs  to 
accept  positions  in  plants  engaged  In  na- 
tional-defense work.  Perhaps  the  outstand- 
inf;  example  in  this  vicinity  is  the  huge  and 
still-expanding  Scintilla  plant  at  Sidney. 
Considering  their  action  in  an  xinprejudiced 
light,  we  can  easily  detect  the  element  of 
loglcalness  which  leads  to  the  farmhand's 
eventual  decision.  The  farmers  are  unable  to 
prevent  this  wholesale  evacuation  for  they 
cannot  possibly  compete  with  the  factories 
either  In  wages  or  hours  of  labor.  To  add  to 
the  farmer's  problem,  the  capable  men  who 
do  not  yield  to  the  lure  of  quick  money  in 
Industrial  plants  are  demanding  higher  wages. 
However,  the  crowning  blow  to  the  hapless 
farmer  Is  the  gradual  Increase  in  farm-pro- 
duction costs.  Feed  prices  are  up,  farm 
machinery  and  other  equipment  prices  are 
advancing,  and  It  is  inevitable  that  taxes  In 
general  will  soar.  Bainbridge  area  farmers 
have  Joined  in  the  general  head  scratching 
over  this  problem  of  producing  milk  with 
present  milk -production  costs,  selling  at  pres- 
ent prices,  and  stm  remaining  solvent. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  the  only  hope  the 
has  of  keeping  out  of  the  red  la  bj 


obtaining  a  substantial  incresse  In  the  sell- 
ing price  of  his  milk. 

A  mass  meeting  to  which  every  farmer  in 
Delaware  County,  regardless  of  creamery  or 
organization  afliliatlons,  wUl  be  invited  is  to 
be  held  in  Delhi  or  Walton  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. This  mass  meeting  will  constitute  an 
effort  to  coordinate  Delaware  County  dairy- 
men in  a  united  drive  to  obtain  a  better 
price  for  milk.  Bainbridge  area  farmers  hear 
with  interest  of  the  ringing  speech  delivered 
recently  by  John  V.  Johnson,  of  Oneonta, 
editor  of  the  Dairy  Farmer  union  paper,  as 
he  told  county  union  members  they  could 
choose  to  ride  along  with  the  slow  workings 
of  the  Federal  milk  marketing  order  or  they 
could  \inlte  and  demand  a  higher  price  for 
May  and  June  milk.  Mr.  Johnson  said  "De- 
manding a  better  price  for  milk  Ls  a  serious 
decision  to  make,  but  when  ycxi  do  demand 
that  price  back  it  up  with  everything  the 
threat  implies.  If  the  farmer  says,  'Pay  or 
else,'  and  they  don't  pay.  we  will  have  the 
worst  fight  ever  seen  in  this  milk  shed." 

Until  the  price  of  milk  is  increased  there 
appears  to  be  little  chance  of  alleviating  the 
fanner's  problem  of  labor  shortage  caused 
by  factory  appeal  and  selective  service.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  in  today's  news  the  short- 
cuts to  save  time  and  labor  that  the  farmers 
have  adopted.  One  farmer,  instead  of  plow- 
ing his  old  cabbage  fields  before  sowing 
oats,  merely  harrowed  deeply  with  a  three- 
section  spnng-tooth  harrow.  The  harrow 
stirs  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  4  or  5  inches  and 
the  grain  drill  can  do  a  good  Job  of  covering. 
Many  da.rymen  plan  to  put  hay  in  the  sUo 
when  weather  is  unfavorable  for  hay  making. 
Others  are  repairing  machinery  to  Insure  its 
usefulness  for  the  coming  season  and  seme 
are  purchasing  new  machinery,  but  for  the 
most  part  purchase  of  new  farm  equipment 
this  year  is  expected  to  dip  sharply. 

Area  farmers  are  lime  conscious  this  spring 
for  orders  to  date  are  far  in  excess  of  orders 
of  last  year  at  this  time.  Possibly  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  farm  labor  shortage  has 
Influenced  them  to  use  what  help  is  nov;  avail- 
able to  apply  lime  before  the  rush  of  other 
work.  Prices  for  superphosphate  and  other 
fertilizing  materials  this  year  are  relatively 
cheap  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  labor 
shortage,  rather  than  the  lower  price,  is 
responsible  for  the  early  purchasing. 

We  have  briefly  reviewed  the  present  prob- 
lem of  the  Bainbridge  area  farmer  and  the 
highlights  of  the  situation  that  we  have 
mentioned  are  probably  very  similar  through- 
out the  State. 

In  searching  for  a  solution  to  the  present 
problem  we  have  developed  the  theory  that 
agricultural  and  milk  prices  must  follow  cur- 
rent trends.  Our  farmer  cannot  be  expected 
to  adhere  to  an  outdated  price  structtu'c  when 
costs  of  ail  kinds  are  soaring. 


Increased  Taxation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  PUUCHE 

or  LotnsiAM,^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  AprU  25.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  LAKE  CHARLES 
(LA.)  AMERICAN  PRESS 


Mr.  PLAUCH6.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rxc(»s.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 


written  by  Hon.  Prank  Smith,  editor  of 
the  Lake  Charles  (La.)  American  Press: 

(From  the  Lake  Charles  (La.)  Am«rlcaa 
Prese] 

TAXZS  WANTXD 

Congressmen  are  in  a  very  unusual  porttlon 
with  regards  to  the  enactment  of  tax  bills. 
Possibly  never  in  the  history  of  our  Nation 
have  the  people  seen  so  clearly  the  need  for 
increased  taxation  and  have  been  as  willing 
to  pay  higher  levies. 

Everyone  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  our 
national  debt  is  already  very  huge.  The 
peop.'e  know,  too,  that  the  defense  spending 
is  going  to  raise  the  debt  sharply  even  if  there 
are  more  taxes  levied,  and  they  realize  that 
if  our  national  credit  is  to  be  maintained  we 
mtist  make  a  greater  effort  to  pay  as  we  go. 
The  majority  of  people  fear  a  period  of  rapid 
inflation  which  they  know  Is  possible  if  cur 
national  debt  gets  so  high  It  Is  uncontrollable. 
Cltizer.s  remember  what  happened  in  Ger- 
many and  France  after  the  last  war,  and  they 
want  none  of  it.  They  don't  want  their  sav- 
ings swept  away  by  inflation. 

In  consequence,  the  taxpayers  are  actually 
anxious  to  see  Congress  enact  tax  measures 
that  will  hold  the  national  debt  within  limits 
that  can  t>e  controlled. 


Greater  Reclamation  Development  Is  Es- 
sential to  Idaho's  Foture  Growth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF  nXAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  April  25.  1941 


STATEMENT  BY   HON.  HENRY  C.  DWOR- 
SHAK. OF  IDAHO 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment which  I  made  on  AprU  18,  1941. 
before  the  House  committee  considering 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1942: 

Mr.  DwoBSHAK.  Gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  appear  before  you 
to  make  a  brief  presentation  in  the  Interest 
of  Idaho  reclamation.  I  say  that  advisedly 
because  I  realize,  as  was  intimated  a  few 
moments  ago  by  several  members  of  the 
committee,  you  are  all  sympathetic  and 
friendly  toward  reclamation  development  in 
the  arid  States  of  the  West.  And  I  regret 
my  colleague.  Bob  Rich,  is  not  present  because 
I  wanted  to  refer  briefly  to  the  statement  he 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  about  3 
weeks  ago  during  a  debate  on  a  certain  ap- 
propriation bill. 

We  all  recall  that  Mr.  Rich  has  been  some- 
what opposed  to  some  of  the  appropriations 
which  have  been  recommended  by  your  com- 
mittee in  the  past.  But  he  stated  at  that 
time  that,  liecause  of  the  huge  appropriations 
being  made  which  were  not  reimbursable, 
he  had  changed  his  mind  In  regard  to  recla- 
mation; and  was  willing  to  admit  now  that. 
If  we  are  to  expend  these  huge  sums  in  our 
country  and  elsewhere,  possibly  reclamation 
should  be  deserving  of  greater  consideration, 
because  the  Government  has  a  good  chance 
of  recovering  practically  all  of  the  money 
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appropriated  and  expended  in  behalf  of  the 
reclamation  projects.  I  wanted  to  say  that 
particularly  for  the  bennflt  of  the  committee, 
because  I  Ijelieve  that  it  is  a  significant  state- 
ment in  view  of  the  attitude  of  Congressman 
Rich  in  the  past  years. 

Mr.  LzAVT.  Mr.  Dwoeshak,  I  want  to  ask 
you  if  it  is  your  deliberate  and  considered 
Judgment  that  these  reclamation  projects 
now  under  way  and  those  that  are  feasible 
and  in  immediate  prospect  should  not  lie  car- 
ried forward  at  the  mos:  rapid  rate  consistent 
with  sound  construction  and  sound  economy, 
rather  than  carried  oux  over  a  period  of  20 
or  30  years,  as  they  will  have  to  be  if  we 
limit  it  by  taking  money  only  from  the  revolv- 
ing fund? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  should  say  that  is  true, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  crucial  situation 
confronting  our  country:  and,  because  of  the 
recent  expediting  of  construction  of  multi- 
ple-use projects  In  the  Northwest,  there  is  an 
extremely  urgent  need  for  additional  sources 
of  power.  And  I  believe  also  that,  because 
of  the  influx  of  people  into  the  northwestern 
area — and  I  speak  specifically  of  the  North- 
west becavtse  that  is  the  area  In  which  I  live, 
representing  the  State  of  Idaho — It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  provide  facilities  for  the  building 
up  of  homes,  rather  than  continuing  the 
policy  of  spending  huge  sums  for  relief  which 
Is  temporary  in  nature. 

I  have  resided  on  one  of  the  outstanding 
Federal  reclamation  projects  of  Idaho  during 
the  past  17  years,  so  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  beneflts  and  with  the  con- 
tribution which  reclamation  makes  to  the 
development  and  the  building  up  of  the  arid 
sections  of  the  United  States. 

In  urging  this  committee  to  give  most 
serious  consideration  to  proposing  substantial 
increases  for  certain  items  in  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  section  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill,  attention  Is  directed 
to  certain  outstanding  facts: 

POPTJLATION    INCREASING 

First.  The  population  of  the  11  States  of 
the  Mountain  and  Pacific  group,  which  are 
almost  wholly  depencent  on  irrigation,  in- 
creased more  than  14  percent  in  the  1930-40 
decade.     Idaho  gained  17.6  percent. 

Second.  The  uprooting  of  more  than  300.000 
farm  and  other  families  in  the  Great 
Plains,  and  the  migrapon  of  more  than  hail 
of  them  westward,  contributed  largely  to  Fed- 
eral relief  costs,  which  in  7  years  exceeded 
two  and  one-half  billion  dollars  in  the  17 
arid  and  semlarld  States. 

Third.  Records  show  that  a  large  part  of 
the  Federal  relief  outlay  was  due  to  the 
migration  into  the  State  of  more  than  20.000 
families.  Only  a  few  of  these  were  settled 
where  they  could  become  self-sustaining; 
some  moved  on  to  add  to  the  problems  of 
other  States  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  or  to 
California.  Those  remaining  are  seeking  to 
eke  out  a  precarious  existence  by  limited  farm 
work  available,  but  are  to  a  great  extent  still 
dependent  on  relief. 

Fourth.  National -defense  activities  have 
not  reduced  unemployment  in  Idaho. 

Fifth.  The  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
reported  a  prospective  shortage  of  power  in 
the  Idaho-Utah  area.  It  is  only  through  ad- 
vancing Federal  reclamation  projects  with 
multiple  purposes  that  this  shortage  can  be 
met.  At  the  same  time,  we  can  provide  sup- 
plemental water  supplies  for  irrigation  and 
flood  control. 

PERMANENT  REUET 

With  this  factual  showing,  the  need  for 
Federal  reclamation  developments  in  Idaho 
would  seem  to  require  no  emphasis.  The 
need  is  there  to  give  employment  in  lieu  of 
relief  expenditures  on  far  less  permanent 
activities;  it  is  there  to  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  settlement  where  newcomers  to  the 
State  who  are  qualified  can  become  sell-sup- 
porting; it  is  needed  so  thaj  our  irrigated 
farms  can  lie  in  a  position  to  contribute  to 
the  food  supplies  of  the  country  in  the  na- 


tional  emergency  with   which   we   are   con- 
fronted. 

When  I  appeared  before  your  committee 
last  year,  attention  was  directed  to  the  fact 
that,  out  of  nearly  half  a  billion  dollar* 
expended  for  reclamation  in  the  last  8  years, 
only  a  few  million  dollarsrr-less  than  2  per- 
cent— have  been  spent  in  Idaho  Yet  this 
State  and  its  increasing  population  are  almost 
wholly  dependent  on  irrigation. 

I  now  suggest  that,  instead  of  merely 
scratching  the  surface  by  Federal  relief  work, 
some  of  the  W.  P.  A.  fvmds  be  put  to  work 
on  water-conservation  projects,  and  Federal 
relief  funds  spent  on  irrigation. 

Specific  suggestions  I  have  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  committee  may  be  summarized 
thus: 

The  three  Idaho  items  In  the  pending  bill 
are  all  right  as  far  as  they  go.  Of  course, 
there  will  be  no  objection  to  the  »50.000  pro- 
vided for  completion  of  the  additional  unit 
to  the  Minidoka  power  plant.  The  $500,000 
for  the  Payette  Division  of  the  Boise  project 
will  not  advance  that  development  as  rapidly 
as  the  land  is  needed;  and  the  9750.000  for 
the  Anderson  Ranch  reservoir  of  the  Boise 
project  will  not  permit  work  on  this  unit  to 
go  forward  and  will  not  bring  supplemental 
water,  flood  control,  or  power  as  quickly  as  all 
three  of  these  developments  are  needed. 

StniVETS   ARE   NEEDED 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  item  of  $500,000 
for  general  surveys  and  investigations  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  meagemess  of 
funds  for  this  purpose  over  a  long  period  of 
years  has  hampered  the  Bureau  In  making  an 
inventory  of  water  resources  and  in  present- 
ing worthy  projects  to  the  Congress.  Not  less 
than  a  million  dollars  a  year  Is  adequate  for 
this  purpose. 

The  limitation  of  $3,500,000  on  the  small 
projects  under  the  water  conservation  and 
utility  program  should  be  removed  and  at 
least  $5,000,000  provided  for  this  purpose. 
There  are  14  projects  of  this  type  that  can 
qualify  under  this  program  and  every  other 
State  in  the  West  doubtless  has  many  sec- 
tions where  this  type  of  development  Is 
needed. 

There  is  one  project  in  my  district  which 
has  long  been  planned  and  which  will  flU  a 
critical  need.  I  refer  to  the  Grand  Valley 
project  on  the  Upper  Snake  River  in  eastern 
Idaho.  Investigations  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation have  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of 
this  undertaking.  It  is  needed  to  provide 
supplemental  water  for  established  agricul- 
tural areas  that  are  the  support  of  a  large 
part  of  the  population  of  southeastern  Idaho. 
It  Is  needed  for  flood  control;  and  the  power 
development,  when  brought  in,  will  meet  a 
threatened  deflclency  in  electric-generating 
capacity  that  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
has  reported  is  already  imminent  in  the 
Utah-Idaho  area.  Last  month  the  Grand 
Valley  project  was  approved  by  the  army  en- 
gineers* board.  Not  only  is  there  an  urgent 
demand  for  power  in  eastern  Idaho,  but  elec- 
tricity is  also  required  for  the  development 
of  the  vast  phosphate  deposits  In  that  area. 
Idaho  has  the  largest  deposits  of  phosphates 
of  any  State,  and  the  early  development  of 
this  resource  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  Nation. 

GRAND  VALLET  RESERVOIR 

The  following  preliminary  estimates  of  this 
project  have  been  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation : 

Physical  features  of  dam:  Location:  About 
50  miles  east  of  Idaho  Falls  on  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Snake  River.  Tjpe:  Rolled  earth  em- 
bankment with  rock  fill  at  downstream  toe. 
Height  above  stream  bed:  260  feet.  Crest 
length:  Approximately  2.400  feet.  Grand 
Valley  Reservoir:  Total  capacity:  1.420,000 
acre-feet.  Active  capacity:  1,300.000  acre- 
feet.  Storage  allocation:  Top,  500,000  acre- 
feet,  primarily  for  flood  control;  intermediate. 
800  000  acre-feet,  primarily  for  irrigation; 
bottom,   120.000   acre-feet,   dead  storage   for 


maintaining  power  head.  Surface  are*: 
16.450  acres.  Power  plant:  Location:  Down- 
stream toe  of  dam.  Capacity:  30.000  kilo- 
watts. Transminsion  line:  Location:  Plant  to 
Grace.  Idaho,  for  power  distribution  in  the 
Salt  Lake  region.  Length:  85  miles.  Capac- 
ity: 132.000  volt*. 

Estimated  eo8t$ 

Dam  and  reservoir $18,125,000 

Power   plant   and    transmission 

line a.  811. 000 

Channel  rectiflcation 734. 000 

Total $21,670,000 

Allocation  Annual 

of  costt  heneflta 

Flood  control $8,165,000  $355,000 

Irrigation 7.7SW.OOO  400.000 

Power 6.711,000  410.000 

CONTRACT    NOT  COMPLETE 

On  July  15.  1935.  the  Fremont-Madison 
Irrigation  District  (composed  of  41  canal 
companies)  and  the  United  States  executed 
a  contract  to  provide  supplemental  water 
for  farms  on  the  North  Fork  oj  the  Snake 
River.  Principal  features  of  the  project  in- 
clude the  Island  Park  Dam  and  Reservoir: 
the  Cross  Cut  Canal  and  Diversion  Dam  near 
Chester.  Idaho;  and  the  Grassy  Lake  Dam 
and  Reservoir.  These  developments  have 
been  completed,  but  there  remains  the  Teton 
and  Squirrel  Meadows  unit,  which  should 
receive  consideration  In  order  to  complete 
this  contract  with  water  districts  on  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Snake  River. 

Idaho  has  not  participated  greatly  In  the 
national-defense  program,  but  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  agricultural  States  of  the  Union, 
it  is  deserving  of  consideration  which  will 
permit  it  to  develop  Its  resources  to  the  full- 
est possible  extent  In  order  to  make  its  vital 
contribution  to  the  present  crisis  as  an  un- 
failing reservoir  of  foodstuffs  and  electrical 
energy.  Because  of  the  limited  reclamation 
development  during  the  past  decade.  Idaho  is 
deserving  of  more  generous  treatment  at  the 
present  time,  and  I  urge  your  committee  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  presentation 
which    I   have    made    today. 


Foreii^n  Affair$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKl 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 


Friday,  April  25.  1941 


EDITORIAL  raOM  THE  MILWAUKEE  POST 


Mr.  WASIELEWSKl.  Mr,  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Post  of  April  23, 
1941: 
[From  the  Milwaukee  Post  of  AprU  23,  1941 1 

SENATOR   WHEELER  CHOOSES  TO  ICNORB 

Yesterday  morning  a  representative  of  the 
Post  delivered  directly  to  Senator  Wheeler 
the  following  letter: 

"Dear  Senator:  Will  you  be  good  enough, 
during  your  address  tonight,  to  make  answer 
to  the  following   questions: 

"1.  On  which  side  are  your  sympathies  In 
the  present  world  war? 

"2.  Do  you  think  England  can  win  the 
war  without  all-out  aid  from  America? 

"3.  Do  you  believe  the  United  States  faoe« 
no  millUry  danger  if  Hitler  becomes  dom- 
inant in  the  Old  World? 
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••4.  What  would  It  mean  to  our  democracy 
tf  totalitarian  Hitler  ha«  Europe  conquered? 

"6.  If  you  favor  a  negotiated  peace,  what 
■aivirance  have  you  In  Hitler's  past  conduct 
that  he  will  carry  out  the  terma  of  that 
poioe? 

"6.  What  shoxild  be  the  American  policy 
toward  Hitler  If  he  rejects  your  suggested 
peace  proposal? 

"R«q)ectfully 

"Mn.wAuius  Post." 

At  his  meeting  In  the  auditorium.  Senator 
Wheeler  failed  to  answer  a  single  one  of 
thoae  questions. 

Had  Senator  Wrtku*  Uken  up  all  or  even 
any  one  of  those  questions,  he  would  have 
delivered  a  far  better  address  than  he  did. 
more  In  line  with  the  questions  and  fears  that 
are  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people,  and 
leas  like  a  soap-box  nation  to  catch  the  pop« 
ular  ear  by  the  turn  of  a  phrase  or  the  utter- 
ance of  a  Jibe.  As  it  was.  Mr.  Whtilcts  ad- 
dress was  in  no  wise  different  from  those  he 
had  been  delivering  In  the  other  cities  of  the 
country,  and  a  keen  disappointment  to  the 
thousands  of  people,  whatever  their  reasons 
for  being  there,  who  made  up  his  splendid 
audience.  He  refused  utterly  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  major  questions  besetting  the  Amer- 
ican mind 

What  Senator  WHKELrm  failed  to  recognize, 
and  so  omitted  from  consideration  In  his  ad- 
dress. Is  that  while  some  Americans  can  com- 
placently meet  to  listen  to  digs  aimed  at  the 
head  of  an  administration  struggling  with  an 
International  problem  of  greatest  moment  to 
the  safety  and  the  sectu-lty  of  otir  Nation. 
Herr  Hitler  and  his  Nazi  legions  are  digging 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  vitals  of  Europe 
until  they  and  their  knoMm  anti-democratic 
Ideology  will  have  a  continent  at  their  com- 
mand and  be  on  a  fair  start  toward  the  "world 
order"  which  they  have  openly  and  avowedly 
set  as  their  objective. 

Nor  18  Senator  Whbld  even  fair  In  his  as- 
saults. There  Is  no  war  party  in  America,  no 
matter  how  often  the  Senator  repeats  the 
phrase.  And  certainly  the  President  la  no 
warmonger.  There  la  a  strong  recognition 
of  our  danger  should  a  different  Idea  of  gov- 
ernment by  force  of  arma  prevail  In  the  world. 
And  all  that  sincere  Americans  want  Is  to  see 
that  that  does  not  happen. 

Nor  does  that  mean  that  any  American 
thlnka  more  of  Britain  than  he  does  of  the 
United  States.  Not  even  Senator  Wheelex 
can  make  that  stick.  All  he  can  honestly  say 
Ls  that  Americans  think  more  of  Britain  than 
they  do  of  Hitler.  Is  Senator  Whcixcs  ready 
to  aay  that  h«  does  not?  How  much  sooner 
that  will  have  come  than  was  supposed? 

Nor  can  the  Senator  Invoke  the  name  of  the 
elder  La  Fcllette  and  1917  He  does  not  know 
how  the  senior  La  Pollettt:  would  have  re- 
acted In  1941.  Knowing  that  American  and 
his  love  of  liberty  and  hla  hate  of  oppression 
there  Is  good  groimd  for  feeling  that  If  alive 
be  woiUd  not  now  be  doing  a  Wheeler  with  an 
amalgam  of  different  intareata  on  the  plat- 
forms of  the  country.  And  If  Senator 
Wkskloi  still  has  any  doubta  he  might  look  at 
Senator  Nouns. 

Ifeltber  Is  there  any  historical  accuracy  In 
Senator  Whislb's  "No  nation  can  depend 
on  some  other  country."  citing  the  small 
tutloiu  dependent  on  Prance.  Since  when 
can  any  nation  hope  to  withstand  the  com- 
bined opposition  of  a  group  of  nations,  in 
subjeetlon  or  In  free  alliance?  Does  America 
want  that  cost?  Is  Senator  Whsblsk  ready 
to  vote  It? 

No.  Senator  WHZZLsa  did  not  make  any 
oonvcrta  last  night.  It  wasn't  the  well-rea- 
soned address  grounded  on  honest  aasump- 
tloxM  and  proving  our  fears  to  be  without 
baae.  Senator  WHXSLn  has  delivered  his 
long  speech,  but  our  fears  remain.  "We  are 
■till  going  to  defend  the  United  States,  no 
matter  wno  wins  the  war  in  Europe,"  said 
the  Senator.  Of  course,  we  will.  But  there 
vUl  be  no  need  for  It  tf  mtlcr  doea  not  win. 
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Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted.  I  submit 
herewith  copy  of  a  speech  delivered  by  me 
in  Corslcana.  Tex.,  on  the  evening  of 
April  20,  1941,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  East 
Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  theme  of  the  convention  was  'Na- 
tional Defense,"  and  the  theme  of  the 
session  at  which  I  spoke  was  "Spiritual 
Values  in  National  Defense." 

At  the  time  of  its  delivery,  the  speech 
was  broadcast  by  station  KAND,  Corsi- 
cana.  Tex.,  and  station  KGKO,  Port 
Worth,  Tex. 

The  speech  follows: 

It  Is  good  to  be  home  again  In  the  blue- 
bonnet  season,  to  breathe  the  pure  Texas  air, 
to  bask  In  Its  balmy  sunshine,  and  Inhale 
the  fragrance  of  its  flowers.  Only  one  who 
has  been  absent  and  returns  can  enjoy  and 
appreciate  to  the  full  the  beauty  and  glory 
of  Texas  In  the  springtime. 

Since  the  adoption  cf  the  twenty-first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  eliminated  the  adjournment 
of  Congress  on  March  4  in  alternate  years 
theretofore  prevailing,  my  congressional 
duties  have  kept  me  almost  constantly  and 
continuously  In  Washington  and  this  Is  my 
first  glimpse  of  Texas  at  this  season  for  a 
number  of  years. 

I  am  Indebted  to  the  program  committee 
of  East  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  In- 
viting me  to  address  this  mass  meeting  at 
their  fifteenth  annual  convention.  That  the 
convention  was  to  be  held  in  my  home  city, 
and  that  its  theme  was  to  be  national  de- 
fense were  two  of  the  Impelling  reasons  of 
my  acceptance.  One  reason  being  based  on 
sentiment,  and  the  other  occasioned  by  the 
grave  emergency  now  confronting  our  coun- 
try and  about  which  I  wanted  to  talk  face 
to  face  with  those  whom  I  represent  In  Con- 
gress, snd  also  others  who  live  In  the  great 
empire  of  Texas  where  patriotism  and  un- 
alloyed Americanism  still  lives  and  moves  and 
has  Us  being. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  meeting  should 
be  held  on  Sunday  night  for  nothing  u 
mere  sacred  than  the  preservation  and  well 
being  of  our  cotmtry.  The  churches  of 
Corstcana  are  to  be  commended  for  canceling 
their  night  services  and  Joining  In  this  pa- 
triotic mass  meeting  held  on  the  eve  pre- 
ceding the  one  hundred  and  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto. 

I  am  advised  that  the  theme  of  this  eve- 
xJng's  session  Is  "^Irltual  values  In  national 
defense."  and  I  hope  that  I  may  be  par- 
doned if  I  may  be  permitted  to  discuss  the 
need  of  national  defense  and  the  policy  of 
national  defense  of  oxir  Government  at  this 
time  as  a  prelude  to  and  a  part  of  the 
spiritual  values  of  national  defense,  since  all 
are  related,  and   the  significance   and  Im- 


portance erf  one  cannot  be  understood  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  other. 

WABS  IN  lUBOPX  AND  ASIA  THaXATEN  OUB  SArSTY 

National  defense  in  any  of  its  phases  can- 
not be  discussed  or  Intelligently  considered 
without  full  knowledge  of  the  actual  facts 
and  conditions  coiifrontlng  cur  country  at 
this  time.  For  as  Grover  Cleveland  once 
said,  "It  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that 
confronts  us." 

Ignorance  of  these  facts  and  conditions. 
In  my  Judgment,  Is  responsible  for  much  of 
the  loose  talk,  reckless  and  undeserved  crit- 
icism of  oiu-  Government,  all  of  which  Is  cal- 
culated to  pron-ote  disunity  and  inspire  a 
lack  of  faith  of  the  citizen  In  his  govern- 
ment. 

Our  country  Is  In  danger.  To  those  who 
do  not  agree  with  that  statement  It  Is  a  waste 
of  time  to  talk  about  the  necessity  of  national 
defense.  Those  who  think  that  the  war  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia  Is  Just  another  one  of 
those  so-called  boundary  disputes.  Just  an 
effort  of  some  country  to  correct  an  Injustice 
grovrlng  out  of  another  war;  that  the  prevail- 
ing wars  and  those  fomenting  and  directing 
them  have  no  designs  upon  America,  and 
that  their  outcome  will  not  affect  America 
regardless  of  who  wins — those  who  entertain 
such  views  have  not  been  thinking  or  have 
been  listening  to  the  sophistry  of  some  of  the 
short-sighted  critics  whose  hatred  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  of  Eng- 
land has  obscured  their  Judgment  and  be- 
clouded their  vision. 

A  few  days  after  I  had  spoken  In  Congress 
on  the  lend-lease  bill,  In  which  I  sought,  as 
I  thought.  In  a  calm  and  dispassionate  man- 
ner, to  clearly  and  accurately  present  the 
facts  concerning  the  danger  to  our  country; 
facts  which  I  had  learned  from  an  extensive 
hearing  l>efore  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  those  favoring  and  opposing  the  bill,  and 
also  In  executive  session,  information  of  a 
confidential  nature  from  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Array,  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary 
of  War.  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  had  a 
letter  from  some  woman  in  a  Midwestern 
State  who  said  that  she  had  read  my  hysteri- 
cal speech,  In  which  I  had  tried  to  frighten 
the  American  people  and  that  she  was 
ashamed  of  me.  The  poor,  deluded  soul, 
whose  only  knowledge  of  existing  conditions 
was  likely  based  on  some  radio  speech  which 
she  had  heard,  did  not  realize  that  she  was 
putting  her  judgment  against  the  military 
and  naval  experts  of  our  own  country,  who 
are  charged  with  its  defense  and  whose  knowl- 
edge Is  based  upon  Information  gleaned  from 
many  official  sources  and  the  accuracy  of 
which  could  not  be  challenged. 

Yes.  America  Is  In  danger.  War  Is  raging 
now  on  every  continent  of  the  earth,  save  the 
Americas  and  Australia.  These  are  not  Iso- 
lated and  detached  wars,  but  are  Insp^ed  and 
carried  on  by  a  combination  of  the  Axis  Pow- 
ers of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  whose  de- 
clared and  avowed  determination  Is  the 
destruction  of  all  democracies  and  the  sub- 
jugation and  domination  of  the  world.  Ger- 
many has  the  mightiest  and  most  powerful 
army  and  military  machine  the  world  has  ever 
known,  and  the  head  of  this  Axis  Power  Is  as 
cruel,  as  despotic,  and  as  ambitious  as  any 
ruler  ever  recorded  In  the  annals  of  history. 
Supplementing  the  view  of  my  woman  cor- 
rci^pondent,  I  was  surprised  to  read  In  the 
Dallas  News  In  its  department  Letters  From 
Readers  a  few  days  ago  a  Texas  man,  who 
said  "Our  fear  of  Hitler  Is  purely  the  result  of 
political  trickery;  he  has  no  notion  of  attack- 
ing us  at  any  time."  Since  there  may  be  oth- 
ers who  think  that  I  am  hysterical,  and  that 
political  trickery  is  responsible  for  statements 
concerning  our  danger,  let  me  read  you  state- 
ments made  last  year  by  Hitler  and  also  his 
Minister  of  Agriculture  as  to  their  alms  re- 
garding America  and  the  world: 
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STATEMENT   BT   HTTLER'S    MINISTKR   OF    AC«ICXJL- 
TUKE    AS    TO    HIS    AIMS    IN    CONQtTKEINO    TH« 

woau> 

In  May  1940,  a  group  of  leading  Nazis  were 
called  together  in  Germany  to  hear  a  speech 
made  at  Hitler's  Instance  by  Walter  Darre. 
Relchmlnlster  of  Agriculture  in  the  Hitler 
government.    He  said  to  them,  among  other 

things: 

"We  are  going  to  win  this  war,  and  here 

are  our  alms." 

He  forecast  the  Invasion  of  the  Low  Coim- 
trles  and  the  penetration  of  the  Balkans. 

"It  will  then  be  our  duty,"  he  said,  "to 
organize  economically  the  territories  gained, 
which  gradually  will  be  included  In  the  Ger- 
man area." 

"Before  autumn."  he  said,  "we  shall  be  the 
absolute  masters  of  two  continents,  with  the 
exception  of  Soviet  Russia." 

He  went  on  further  to  say:  "We  shall  In- 
troduce Into  our  new  living  space  com- 
pletely new  methods  All  soil  and  Indus- 
trial property  of  inhaOitants  of  non-German 
origin  will  be  confiscated  without  exception 
and  distributed  primarily  among  the  worthy 
members  of  the  party  and  soldiers  who  were 
accorded  honors  for  bravery  in  this  war. 
Thus  a  new  aristocracy  of  German  masters 
(Herrenvolk)  will  be  created.  This  aristoc- 
racy will  have  slaves  assigned  to  It.  these 
slaves  to  be  their  property  and  to  consist  of 
landless.  non-German  nationals. 

"Please  do  not  Interpret  the  word  'slaves' 
as  a  parable  or  as  a  rhetorical  term.  We 
actually  have  in  mind  a  modern  form  of 
medieval  slavery  which  we  must  and  wUl 
Introduce  because  ve  urgently  need  It  In 
order  to  fulfill  our  great  task.  These  slaves 
will  by  no  means  be  denied  the  blessings  of 
Illiteracy;  higher  education  will.  In  future, 
be  reserved  only  for  Uie  German  population  of 
Europe. 

"We  have  selected  this  form  of  slavery  for 
several  reasons." 
Continues  Herr  Diure: 
"The  most  Important  Is  that  we  are  abolish- 
ing the  gold  standard  and  replacing  It  by 
work.  This  work  mu-st  be  as  cheap  as  possible 
In  order  that  our  economic  conquest  may 
spread  extensively  and  rapidly.  Ovir  future 
generation  must,  even  In  peacetime,  be  edu- 
cated In  such  a  manner  that.  In  case  of  neces- 
sity, they  may  be  fit  to  defend  strongly  and 
energetically  what  we  acquired." 

Then  Relchmlnlster  Darre  expanded  men- 
tally and  geographically,  as  follows: 

"I  have  been  asked  about  my  opinion  of 
America,  especially  the  United  States,  and 
the  danger  of  this  pseudo-democratic  Re- 
public's possible  attempts  to  hinder  us  In  our 
historical  development.*  •  •  We  Germans 
have  accounts  which  must  be  settled  with  this 
country.  In  this  war,  not  to  mention  the  last 
war,  the  United  States  holds  all  the  gold  of 
Europe,  which  was  and  Indisputably  Is  our 
property.  Germany  being  the  successive  state 
of  subjugated  nations.  The  gold  alone  Is- 
practically  of  no  value  to  us.  but  the  Insulting 
fact  that  something  which  God  Intended  for 
us  which  we  were  robbed  of  and  which  Is 
intentionally  withheld  from  us  must  not 
remain  unpunished. 

The  United  States  also  will  be  forced  by 
Germany  to  complete  and  final  capitulation. 
Our  superior  Industrial  products  will  be  sold 
at  very  low  prices  to  the  whole  world  and 
will  cause  the  United  States  to  have  not 
7.000.000  but  30.p00.000  to  40,000,000  tmem- 
ployed.  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  then  beg  the 
Fuehrer  on  his  knees  to  purchase  from  the 
United  States  not  manufactured  products  but 
raw  materials  at  prices  which  we  shall  dic- 
tate. The  United  States  Is  at  present  so 
demoralized  and  so  corrupted  that,  like 
Prance  and  England,  It  need  not  be  taken 
into  consideration  as  a  military  adversary." 

8p>eaklng  of  the  kind  of  slavery  they  In- 
tend to  Impose,  Darre  said  this: 

"Here,  too,  the  form  of  slavery  mentioned 
above  will  prove  Its  worth.    German  mas- 


ters, accustomed  to  command  and.  In  case 
of  necessity  to  strike  Inconsiderately  where 
striking  Is  necessary,  will  be  fine  pillars  to 
uphold  Germany's  rule  of  the  world." 

I  wish  to  quote  here  from  Hitler  himself,  as 
set  forth  In  a  book  by  Rauschnlng.  entitled 
"Voice  of  Destruction": 

"We  shall  soon  have  an  S  A.  In  America" — 

Says  Hitler— 

"We  shall  train  our  youth.  We  shall  have 
men  which  degenerate  Yankeedom  will  not 
be  able  to  challenge.  National  socialism 
alone  U  destined  to  liberate  the  American 
people  from  their  ruling  clique  and  give  them 
back  the  means  of  becoming  a  great  nation." 

These  statements  emanate  from  Adolph 
Hitler,  of  whom  It  Is  said,  he  never  kept  a 
promise;  and  never  failed  to  execute,  or  tried 
to  execute  a  threat. 

OUB    ISOLATION    WILL    NOT    SAVI    US 

Well,    there   Is    another   group   of   critics 
whom  I  would  term  the  complacent  type, 
who   think  that  regardless   of  the  alms  of 
the  Axis  Powers  that  our  Isolation   Insures 
our  safety.     That  all  that  we  have   to  do 
Is  to  stay  out  of  Europe,  attend  to  our  own 
business,   and   all   will   be   well.     That   the 
Atlantic    and   Pacific    Oceans   are   complete 
barriers  for  our  defense.     They  tell  us  very 
glibly  that  If  England,  separated  by  only  20 
miles    of    water    from    the    Continent,    has 
not   yet    been  taken,   why  should   we   fear. 
England,  thank  God.  has  not  yet  been  con- 
quered, due  to  her  Indomitable  spirit,  but 
the  English  people  have  suffered  death  and 
destruction    from    air    raids    and    bombing, 
such  as  no  other  people  have  ever  endured. 
These   critics  forget    that   aviation   has   re- 
duced the  size  of  the  world  and  made  the 
oceans  only  ponds.     Would  they  he  willing 
to  suffer  bombings  in  the  air?     New  York  Is 
only  13  air  hours  from  Berlin,  only  12  from 
Paris,  only  11  from  London;   8  hours  from 
the  Azores  and  8  hours  from  Iceland.    Seattle, 
Wash..    Is   only    16   air   hours   from   Tokyo. 
They  forget  that  South  America,  which  under 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  also  under  con- 
ventions had  between  our  Government  and 
the   other  20   American    Republics,    we    are 
pledged  to  their  safety,  as  well  as  our  own. 
to   defend,   are    v\ilnerable   to   attack   from 
within  and  without.     Brazil   Is  only  6   air 
hours  from  the  west  shores  of  Africa,  where 
Germans    are    now    being     mobilized,    and 
within  many  of  these  South  American  coun- 
tries Germans  and  "fifth  columnists"  are  al- 
ready   active   and    spending   large   sums  of 
money  In  propaganda  In  support  of  the  Axis 
Powers.     As  someone  has   well  said.   Hitler 
has  already  Invaded  South  America. 

OUR    OWN    DEFENSE    BEQOTRES    IMMEDrTE    ATO    TO 
ENGLAND 

The  third  and  last  group  of  critics  which 
I  shall  mention  are  those  who  concede  our 
danger  but  condemn  our  policy  of  giving  aid 
to  England  and  other  democracies  under  the 
80-caUed    lease-lend    bill.    Let    us    analyze 
briefly  the  position  of  these  three  groups  of 
critics,  remembering  that  It  Is  easy  to  criti- 
cize and  those  who  know  the  least  are  some- 
times the  most  critical  and  the  most  vocal 
m  their  criticisms.    No.  1:  No  danger:  Hitler 
likes  us  and  has  no  designs  upon  us;  No.  2: 
We  are  too  far  removed,  and  no  one  can  harm 
ub:  and  now  I  come  to  that  group,  who  ad- 
mitting our  danger,  claim  that  we  are  not 
concerned  about  what  Is  happening  In  the 
rest  of  the  world  until  we  are  actually  at- 
tacked.    International  hijackers  can  klU  and 
murder,  that  we  are  not  our  brother's  keeper, 
and  that  our  best  bet  Is  figuratively  speaking, 
"load  up  old  betsy.  keep  our  powder  dry.  and 
stay    home    and   wait  for   the   hijackers   to 
come  after  us."    They  contend  that  It  Is  a 
matter   of  supreme   Indifference   to  us  who 
niles  In  the  rest  of  the  world  or  what  hap- 
pens, so  that  It  Is  not   happening  on  this 
hemisphere.    Let  me  say  In  reply   that  we 
have  learned  from  history  that  our  cotmtry 


Is  concerned,   and  Tltally  concerned,   about 
what  is  going  on  In  the  rest  of  the  world 

During  the  last  World  War.  even  before  our 
participation  In  It.  I  recall  having  said  there 
Is  no  spot  in  the  world  where  you  can  go  to 
escape  this  war  and  Its  effects.  It  reaches 
unto  the  uttennost  parts  of  the  earth. 

War  between  major  countries,  or  any  war 
that  assumes  world-wide  proportions,  upsets 
not  only  the  countries  involved  but  the  peace 
of  the  world,  the  conunerce  of  the  world,  the 
transportation  of  the  world,  and  the  security 
and  safety  of  all  countries. 

This  war  Is  different  from  the  last.  The 
Kaiser  had  no  designs  on  the  United  States. 
Unlike  Hitler,  he  had  made  no  threate  to  con- 
quer the  world.  But  today  we  have  a  ruler 
like  Napoleon,  who  not  only  dreams  of  world 
conquest  but  plans  for  world  conquest,  and 
Is  already  carrying  those  plans  Into  execu- 
tion, having  already  conquered  practically  all 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  we  know 
from  his  own  declarations  that  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Europe  will  not  satisfy  his  lust  for 
power. 

So  what  are  we  to  do?  Sit  down  and  watch 
him  kill  and  conquer  all  of  his  other  victims, 
when  we  know  that  we  are  next? 

Suppose  in  the  early  days  of  Texas.  In  the 
San  Jacinto  period,  a  settlement  of  colonists 
should  have  received  word  that  a  neighbor 
colony  situated  only  11  hours  distant  (the 
air  distance  between  London  and  New  York) 
was  being  attacked  by  a  tribe  of  savage  In- 
dians, and  an  appeal  was  made  for  guns  and 
ammunition  with  which  to  repel  the  attack? 
Do  you  think  the  reply  would  have  gone  back. 
"No;  we  sire  not  getting  mixed  up  in  any- 
body else's  fight.  We  will  do  nothing  until 
they  attack  us." 

Would  that  have  been  the  spirit  of  those 
sturdy  pioneers  who  carved  out  this  great 
empire,  and  by  their  suffering  and  their  sac- 
rifices, built  the  civilization  which  we  now 
enjoy? 

Those  early  Texans  never  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  cry  of  humanity,  but  even  had 
they  beep  cold  and  cynical,  actuated  by  sor- 
did selfishness,  they  would  have  known  as 
practical  men,  that  If  they  could  supply  the 
weapons  enabling  their  neighbors  to  defeat 
the  Indians,  it  would  Inure  to  their  safety. 
Indians  killed  innocent  women  and  children. 
So  does  Hitler.  And  the  Indians  were  no 
more  treacherous  and  perfidious  than  Hitler 
In  breaking  treaties  and  agreements  solemnly 
made  and  entered  Into. 

Looking  at  our  own  situation  at  this  time. 
In  purely  a  cold-blooded  and  selfish  way.  we 
are  vitally  concerned  that  England  shall  not 
fall.  We  are  menaced  both  from  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific.  We  have  a  one-ocean  Navy 
with  two  oceans  and  two  continents  to  de- 
fend; while  we  are  building  a  two-ocean 
Navy,  it  wUl  be  1946  before  It  Is  ready.  So 
long  as  the  British  Navy  la  undestroyed  and 
uncaptured,  it  will  guard  the  Atlantic  and 
we  can  keep  the  major  portion  of  our  Navy 
In  the  Pacific  as  we  are  now  doing,  but  If 
the  British  Navy  Is  destroyed  or  captured, 
then  our  tltuatlon  becomes  Immediately 
grave  and  critical.  If  England  wins,  we  will 
not  be  attacked,  but,  even  If  sbe  should  faU, 
which  God  (,'rant  that  she  may  not.  by  help- 
ing her  to  stand  we  will  have  gained  precloiu 
time  In  preparing  for  our  own  defense. 

Secretary  Htighes  once  said:  "The  Monroe 
Doctrine  rests  upon  the  right  of  every  sov- 
ereign sUte  to  protect  itself  by  preventing  a 
condition  of  affairs  In  which  it  will  be  too 
late  to  protect  Itself."  That  Is  the  basis  of 
our  right  In  passing  the  lend-lease  bill,  and 
I  think  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
acted  wisely  and  with  prudence,  and  based 
upKJn  the  necessity  of  our  own  self-defense 
In  enacting  that  legislation. 

Two  serious  and  perplexing  problems  have 
arisen  since  the  passage  of  that  act  which 
handicaps  its  effectiveness.  StrJies  In  na- 
tional-defense industries  and  the  sinking  of 
ships  carrying  defense  articles  to  Kngland 
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and  other  democracies,  both  of  which  threat- 
en, IX  not  stepped,  to  nullify  that  law  by  slow- 
ing down  production  until  It  is  too  late,  and 
by  sending  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  the 
miinltlozu  and  planes  we  have  decreed  shall 
be  sent. 

Both  of  these  constitute  a  menace  to  our 
national  defense  and  must  be  stopped. 
Strikes  in  national  Industries  affect  not  only 
aid  to  Britain,  but  also  the  production  of 
defense  articles  for  our  Army  and  Navy. 

The  strike  situation  seems  to  be  clearing, 
but  steps  must  be  taken,  either  by  consent 
agreements,  executive,  or  legislative  action, 
to  prevent  further  slowdowns  In  the  na- 
tional-defense Indxistries.  If  drastic  action 
is  required.  I  am  ready  to  support  It.  Muni- 
tions are  as  essential  as  men.  and  if  the 
youth  of  America  can  be  drafted  to  fight, 
means  must  be  devised  to  draft  both  in- 
dustry and  labor,  if  required,  to  equip  these 
men  for  the  defense  of  their  countir. 

The  defense  of  America  is  paramoiint  In 
importance  to  the  rlRhts  of  any  individual  or 
any  group  of  individuals,  be  they  capitalists 
or  laborers. 

Ukewlse  the  defense  of  America  Is  para- 
mount In  Importance  to  the  will  of  any  sub- 
marine commander,  or  the  will  of  any  dicta- 
tor of  any  nation  or  group  of  nations. 

Under  international  law.  the  high  seas  be- 
long to  all  countries  alike,  and  our  ships  have 
the  right,  under  international  law.  to  sail  the 
seven  seas  and  carry  such  cargoes  as  they  will 
to  any  country,  whether  at  war  or  peace,  ex- 
cept where  an  effective  blockade  has  been  es- 
tablished by  a  belligerent. 

By  our  neutrality  law.  which  is  a  domestic 
law,  self-imposed,  concerning  which  no  other 
country  has  any  voice  whatsoever,  we  have 
forbidden  our  ships  to  carry  passengers  or  any 
articles  or  materials  to  any  country  thereto- 
fore designated  by  the  President  as  being  in 
a  state  of  war.  We  can  repeal  that  law  at  any 
time  that  we  like  without  the  consent  of  any 
other  netion  on  earth,  and  then  our  own  ships 
would  be  as  they  are  now.  free  under  inter- 
national law  to  go  where  they  will  and  carry 
•uch  cargoes  as  they  please 

But  without  repealing  that  law  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, as  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  has  the  right,  without  au- 
thorization of  Congress,  to  use  all  or  any  part 
of  oxir  Navy  In  accompanying  or  convoying 
ships  when  he  deems  it  necessary  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  country.  The  President  is  hesi- 
tant to  exercise  this  power  unless  It  Is  abao- 
lutely  necessary  so  to  dc  and  until  all  other 
means  have  failed,  but  If  the  time  comes, 
and  It  may.  that  that  Is  the  only  way  to 
secure  the  transportation  of  planes  and  muni- 
tions we  are  sending  to  England  for  their 
defense  and  our  defense,  I  believe  that  he 
will  and  should  take  this  step.  I  believe 
furthermore  the  American  people  will  follow 
the  leadership  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  does  not  want  war.  The  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  want  war,  but  I  think  that 
they  prefer  the  preservation  of  America  at 
any  coet  rather  than  peace  at  any  price. 
Let  not  oxir  fear  of  war  jeopardize  or  deter 
MB  from  taking  every  step  necessary  for  our 
preaenratlon  as  a  nation  In  this  the  most 
critical  period  of  Its  history. 

We  believe  that  everything  we  hold  dear  Is 
threatened.  We  feel  the  dangers  to  o\ir  clvlll- 
catlon.  to  our  way  of  life,  to  our  cherished 
liberty  We  prate  a  good  deal  about  democ- 
racy and  freedom  and  our  Inalienable  rights — 
we  did  not  buy  them,  we  did  not  fight  for 
them — others  did  that;  others  were  willing 
to  fight  and  suffer  and  die.  We  Inherited 
them:  you  and  I  got  them  very  cheap.  So 
cheaply  did  we  get  them  that  some  of  us 
t^old  them  cheaply  now.  TVx)  great  a  price 
has  been  paid  for  them,  and  they  are  too 
precious  to  lose  now. 

But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselvee — ^we  must 
make  America  strong.  It  is  not  enough  to 
Mag  Ood  Blcas  Amerlau    It  la  not  enough 


to  build  a  two-ocean  navy,  to  spend  billions 
for  munitions  and  planes  and  ships,  and  to 
train  millions  of  our  young  men  in  the  art 
of  modern  war.  That  is  not  enough.  As 
was  said  recently  by  one  of  America's  leading 
divines: 

"To  do  that  and  that  only,  would  be  like 
insulating  the  roof  of  your  house,  buttress- 
ing the  walls  against  the  winds  outside,  mak- 
ing your  windows  and  doors  secuie,  building 
up  your  fences,  and  making  strong  yovu: 
gables,  when  all  the  time  termites  were  eat- 
ing away  your  foimdation." 

This  Nation  will  never  be  strong  until  she 
strengthens  her  foundations,  until  she  makes 
strong  her  spiritual  and  moral  forces.  There 
is  where  rearmament  must  begin.  The  char- 
acter and  moral  fiber  of  our  soldiers  are  more 
important  than  the  type  of  gim  and  the  mili- 
tary training  we  give  them.  We  must  make 
sure  that  the  men  of  Yankeedom  are  not  de- 
generate as  charged  by  Hitler.  They  must  be 
strong  physically  and  mentally.  They  must 
be  well  trained  and  armed  with  the  most 
modern  equipment,  but,  over  and  beyond  that, 
they  must  have  character  and  an  indomitable 
will  to  win.  which  only  comes  when  their 
lives  are  grounded  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
forces  that  make  men  strong. 

The  old  saying  that  man's  extremity  Is 
God's  opportunity  is  again  being  revealed  as 
true.  In  this  perhaps  the  darkest  hour  in 
the  world's  history,  more  and  more  men,  like 
David  of  old,  are  looking  imto  the  hills  from 
which  cometh  their  help.  They  are  thinking 
of  things  eternal  and  spiritual. 

Recently  in  Washington  at  the  National 
Press  Club,  It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  5 
radio  commentators  who  had  Just  returned 
from  the  battle  fronts  in  Europe  and  Asia 
in  an  open  fonmi  where  they  answered  ques- 
tions asked  them.  One  of  them,  a  young 
man  of  about  25  years  (Ben  Robinson,  of 
South  Carolina)  was  at  Dunkerque  and  wit- 
nessed the  evacuation  of  300.000  British  sol- 
diers, one  of  the  most  marvelous  feats  of  all 
times,  and  I  asked  him  to  tell  us  about  It 
and  he  said.  "God  saved  those  men,"  and 
the  moderator  smilingly  said,  you  mean, 
"God  and  ships."  and  he  says,  "No.  I  speak 
reverently.  No  one  who  has  been  through 
what  I  have,  would  speak  lightly  of  the  Deity. 
I  mean  what  I  say.  God  saved  that  British 
Army.  For  2  days  the  English  Channel,  ordi- 
narily the  roughest  and  most  turbulent  body 
of  water,  was  as  smooth  as  a  lake,  and  even 
the  skiffs  and  rowboats  that  came  from 
England  to  tnmsport  these  men.  sailed  in 
safety."  A  few  weeks  later  I  heard  an  ad- 
dress by  Lord  Halifax,  and  he  told  of  a 
prayer  service  held  In  Westminster  Cathedral 
in  London  5  days  before  the  evacuation  which 
was  attended  by  the  King  and  a  vast  multi- 
tude, and  he  said  at  that  time  It  was  thought 
that  not  more  than  50,000  of  these  men  could 
be  evacuated,  and  that  the  prayers  of  the 
British  people  were  answered  when  5  days 
later  300.000  were  saved. 

The  churches  of  America  and  other  moral 
and  spirlttial  agencies  have  resting  upon 
them  a  tremendous  responsibility.  We  must 
have  tmlty  among  all  classes,  churchmen  and 
nonchtirchmen  alike,  and  I  appeal  to  Prot- 
estants, Catholics,  and  Jews,  and  all  who  be- 
lieve In  God  and  derive  their  inspiration 
from  religion,  to  work  against  subversive 
forces  that  would  array  class  against  class, 
race  against  race,  or  religion  against  religion. 
In  this  crisis  we  must  all  be  one  against 
Hitlerlsm  in  all  its  forms. 

America  needs,  as  never  before  In  its  his- 
tory, a  reawakening  of  patriotic  devotion, 
of  unity,  and  religious  fervor. 

We  need  to  turn  reverently  to  the  faith  of 
onxt  fathers — the  faith  that  has  never  failed 
us  in  the  165  years  of  om:  Nation's  history. 

llie  greatest  enemy  of  mankind  has  al- 
mjs  t>een  fear,  and  fear  is  one  of  Hitler's 
favorite  weapons.  The  only  antidote  for 
fear  is  faith,  which  we  need  now. 


Faith  in  ourselves,  faith  in  our  country, 
faith  in  our  God.  If  these  abide  America 
will  survive.  If  they  vanish  America  is  lost. 
God  bless  and  save  America. 
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Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  strategic  key  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  Brazil  is  not  merely 
our  most  exposed  flank.  She  is  also  a 
vast  potential  frontier  for  cooperative 
development  by  American  capital  and 
commerce.  This  cooperative  develop- 
ment and  defense  must  be  a  iwpular, 
democratic  movement  involving  the 
peoples,  economies,  and  governments  of 
this  country  and  Brazil.  In  the  fore- 
front are  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Council  and  the  Office  for  Coordi- 
nation of  Commercial  and  Cultural 
Relations  between  the  American  Repub- 
lics, under  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

BRAZILIAN -AMEHICAN  PASTNEBSHIP  FOR  HXMI- 
8PHER£  DEMOCRACY  AND  DEFENSE 

Brazil  is  the  part  of  the  New  World 
most  ojjen  to  German  penetration — eco- 
nomic and  propagandist — and  to  Nazi 
blockade  or  invasion.  Vast,  disorganized, 
and  Illiterate,  Brazil  is  vulnerable  to 
Nazi-fomented  civil  war.  She  lacks  the 
transportation,  industrial,  and  military 
means  to  defend  herself  in  a  world  where 
no  nation  so  rich  in  little-deveIoj)€d  lands 
and  resources  can  afford  to  be  weik. 

UNITED    STATES    SECURITT    AT    STAKE 

If  Hitler  wins  Europe  and  Africa,  and 
the  war  news  indicates  this  may  happen 
much  sooner  than  was  anticipated,  Ger- 
man penetration  of  Brazil  will  inevitably 
menace  our  security.  Nazi  economic  and 
military  control  of  South  America  would 
be  terrible  and  a  dilemma  costly  to  us — 
costly  not  only  in  commerce  but  in  terms 
of  armaments  and  possible  war  to  prevent 
our  being  isolated  and  threatened  in  our 
own  hemisphere.  This  danger  to  Amer- 
ican and  Brazilian  security  colors  every 
phase  of  our  relations.  I  have  already 
discussed  certain  aspects  in  my  speech 
Brazil,  Our  Most  Exposed  Flank,  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
page  1171. 

More  immediately,  this  Government 
must  try  to  head  off  any  German  effort 
to  create  civil  war  in  strategic  southern 
Brazil.  We  cannot  afford  to  divert  the 
ships  and  arms,  so  desperately  needed 
by  Britain,  to  Brazil.  The  idea  of  send- 
ing part  of  the  United  States  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Corps  to  Brazil  is  unpleasant. 
We  can  obviate  the  need  of  doing  so  by 
acting  now. 
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Brazil  has  about  5,000.000  healthy,  lit- 
erate, and  vigorous  Italians  and  Germans 
concentrated  in  her  dMninant  southern 
states.  They  may  outnumber  non- 
Fascist  Brazilians  able  to  participate  in 
mechanized  war.  The  million  Germans 
are  tough.  They  own  and  can  use  guns 
and  motor  vehicles.  Most  other  Bra- 
zilians are  easy-going  and  have  little  tal- 
ent for  war.  Some  70  percent  of  them 
are  illiterate,  undernourished,  and  physi- 
cally unfit.  The  Brazilian  Army  and  air 
force  are  small  and  lack  sufBcient  equip- 
ment. 

Another  immediate  concern,  as  Duncan 
Aikman  has  just  said  in  three  articles  in 
the  newspaper  PM,  is  the  need  to  put  first 
problems  first.  We  must  concentrate  on 
things  which  cannot  wait  if  we  are  to 
keep  Brazil  on  our  side,  namely,  help 
Brazil  with  her  economic  difficulties  of 
huge  agricultural  surpluses  and  her  need 
for  certain  shipping  and  production  pri- 
orities from  us.  Essential  trade  goods 
must  keep  moving  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  if  they  are  to  be  linked 
by  mutual  self-interest.  It  is  a  terribly 
tough  problem  that  faces  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller and  he  needs  wide  help  and  en- 
couragement. 

What  are  some  of  the  other  basic  things 
we  should  do  about  Brazil,  our  best  friend 
in  Latin  America? 

WE  MUST  WIN  BRAZIL  TO  THE  DEMOCRATIC  CAUSE 

Possibly  the  quickest  and  cheapest  tac- 
tic is  to  sell  Brazil's  generals  and  ruling 
class  the  idea  that  the  Anglo-American, 
democratic  cause  is  best,  and  cannot  lose 
even  if  the  war  ends  in  a  stalemate,  with 
Hitler  in  control  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
We  had  better  move  fast  to  persuade  the 
influential  military  bureaucracy  and  cer- 
tain powerful  businessmen  and  coffee  and 
cotton  planters  that,  despite  a  partial 
German  victory,  we  and  the  British  group 
of  nations  can  continue  to  be  Brazil's  best 
customer  and  supplier  of  her  needs.  We 
must  convince  those  who  own,  operate, 
and  defend  Brazil  that  their  best  interests 
lie  with  us.  ; 

The  United  States  must  quickly  con- 
vert the  Vargas  regime  to  a  belief  in  the 
possibility  and  advisability  of  hemisphere 
cooperation  in  democracy,  defense,  and 
trade.  The  Brazilians  are  worrying 
about  German  submarines,  raiders,  and 
bombers  cutting  Brazil  off  from  our  ports 
by  dominating  the  1,600 -mile  "strait"  be- 
tween the  bulge  of  Brazil  and  west  Africa. 
Presumably  there  will  be  talk  of  United 
States  "protective  custody"  for  Dakar, 
French  West  Africa's  other  ports,  and 
the  Portuguese  Atlantic  isles  if  Germany 
starts  to  move  on  Portugal  and  through 
North  Africa  toward  the  Atlantic.  These 
may  be  the  next  moves  In  the  chess  game 
for  Brazil,  the  key  to  Latin  America. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  MUST  HELP  BRAZIL 

Brazil  can  be  made  defensible  and  our 
security  strengthened  only  if  we  help 
Brazil  build  railroads,  highways,  schools, 
hospitals,  and  factories.  This  is  an  ex- 
pensive and  long-range  program,  but  it 
can  and  must  be  started  now.  Only  if 
Brazil  feels  that  she  is  to  be  aided  coop- 
eratively and  fsiirly  will  she  be  won  to 
the  American  way  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
side.    Only    as   Brazilians    gain   t)etter 


standards  of  living  and  overcome  dis- 
unity, illiteracy,  and  ill  health  can  they 
attain  democracy.  The  cooperation  we 
seek  of  Brazil  In  forging  hemisphere 
solidarity  and  defense  will  come  more 
quickly  if  we  now  announce  that  after 
the  war  there  Is  to  be  no  imperialism  in 
the  New  World. 

Brazilian-American  partnership  Is  so 
vital  to  both,  that  even  at  the  risk  of 
overcomplexity  we  must  not  neglect  any 
possible  channel  of  cultural  exchange  and 
understanding.  For  example,  Brazil  and 
the  united  States,  as  the  two  most  popu- 
lous nations  of  this  half  of  the  globe, 
have  the  largest  number  of  Catholics. 
Also,  we  have  between  us  nearly  30,000,- 
000  citizens  of  Negro  and  part  African 
ancestry.  The  long  article  on  Brazil  by 
Charles  A.  Gauld  in  the  Negro  History 
Bulletin  for  February  1941  lists  ways 
in  which  Brazilian-American  relations 
can  be  augmented  among  Negroes  and 
Catholics.  Our  two  countries  have  much 
to  teach  each  other.  Our  cultural  and 
commercial  interchange  must  be  a  bal- 
anced, two-way  process. 

Invaluable  prestige  can  be  gained  by 
the  United  States  and  for  democracy  by 
wise  use  of  the  press,  books,  and  the  radio 
to  tell  Brazilians  in  Portuguese  of  the 
problems,  progress,  and  reforms  of  this 
country.  As  Prof.  W.  R.  Sharp  has  lately 
written,  German  news  stories  and  radio 
propaganda  may  sharply  increase  if  Hit- 
ler seems  to  be  winning.  We  must  face 
this  issue  and  insist  that  our  case  reach 
the  Brazilian  people  and  not  merely  a 
small  urban  group. 

~~  BRAZIL    NEEDS   DEMOCRACY 

We  must  sell  Brazil  on  democracy.  It 
can  be  argued  that  with  so  many  prob- 
lems, Brazil  cannot  get  democracy  for 
decades.  Nevertheless,  the  number  two 
New  World  nation  should  be  helped  and 
encouraged  to  strive  for  democracy  as 
her  best  defense  against  fascism — inter- 
nal and  external. 

If  the  ignorant  and  poverty-stricken 
majority  of  Brazil's  43,000,000  people 
know  we  are  honestly  helping  them,  they 
will  be  more  inclined  to  resist  fascism. 
Brazil  badly  needs  to  be  CHjened  up  by 
roads  so  her  people  can  become  imified 
and  ship  out  their  products  arid  buy 
from  us. 

DEMOCRATIC  UNITED  STATES-BRAZILIAN  COOPERA- 
TION   AND    LABOR 

This  can  only  come  under  a  post-war 
system  of  democratic  partnership  be- 
tween us,  free  of  exploitation  and  im- 
perialism. Only  thus  can  we  together 
defend  the  Americas.  United  States 
loans,  both  private  and  governmental, 
and  American  firms  investing  in  Brazil's 
economic  future  must  keep  clearly  in 
mind  the  rights  and  welfare  of  Brazilian 
labor.  It  is  labor  which  will  be  produc- 
ing goods  and  guns  for  defense.  It  is 
Brazilian  workingmen,  rural  and  urban, 
who  may  yet  be  called  on  to  do  the  fight- 
ing and  dying  if  war  crosses  the  narrow 
South  Atlantic  and  imperils  freedom— 
ours  as  well  as  Brazil's. 

LABOR  MORALE  IS   VITAL 

The  importance  of  labor  morale  to 
hemisphere  defense  cannot  be  overem- 


phasized. The  morale  of  workers,  Bra- 
zilian and  American,  must  be  preserved 
at  all  cost — even  at  the  sacrifice  of  corpo- 
ration profits.  This  continent  cannot  he 
kept  free  for  democracy  by  big  business 
alone.  It  will  most  certainly  be  defended 
by  the  Brazilian  and  United  States  work- 
ing people  if  their  way  of  life  Is  made 
worth  defending,  but  not  otherwise.  The 
fall  of  France  shows  what  happens  to  the 
strongest  armies  and  forts  when  the 
morale  of  the  people  is  destroyed,  along 
with  their  liberties  and  stake  in  the  eco- 
nomic system. 

MAKE  PAN-AMERICANISM   A  POPULAR   MOVEMENT 

Brazilian-American  partnership  must 
not  be  an  artificial  process  confined  to 
officials  and  businessmen.  To  be  broadly 
effective,  it  must  be  made  a  democratic, 
popular  movement.  It  should  reach  the 
working  people,  not  with  words,  but  with 
concrete  plans  and  benefits. 

War  and  fascism  cannot  prevail 
against  nations  where  democracy  works. 

SUCCESS   DEPENDS  ON    XTNITED   STATES   SINCERITT 

Brazil  may  hesitate  to  cast  in  Its  lot 
with  the  United  States  if  the  liberties 
and  standard  of  living  of  our  workers  are 
sacrificed  in  the  name  of  profits  and  de- 
fense. If  that  happens,  Brazil  will  know 
we  are  entering  a  period  of  exploitation 
at  home  and  of  imperialism  in  Hispanic 
America.  And  if  that  occurs,  the  ruling 
class  and  their  Army  relatives  may  choose 
totalitarianism  for  Brazil  and  economic 
deals  with  Germany. 

Brazil  and  Spanish  America  took  the 
"good  neighbor"  policy  and  democracy  of 
the  United  States  seriously  only  when 
we  won  labor  rights  and  basic  social  and 
economic  reforms  under  the  leadership 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Brazilian  con- 
fidence in  us  will  slip  the  minute  these 
reforms  go.  It  will  increase  if  we  show 
a  desire  to  help  Brazil  win  some  of  the 
same  reforms,  and  if  we  help  Mexico 
consolidate  Cardenas'  gains. 

Another  Immediate  concern  of  the 
American  republics  Is  to  prepare  for  the 
impacts  of  the  war  and  aftermath  of 
war.  The  economic  front  must  be  built 
up  through  markets,  new  industries,  ar- 
rangements now  to  grant  Brazil  priori- 
ties in  goods  and  shipping  to  prevent  Im- 
mediate and  grave  economic  dislocations. 
Mordecai  Ezekiel  recently  elaborated  on 
these  factors  in  international  concilia- 
tion. He  further  believes  there  is  a 
strong  need  for  a  whole  series  of  social 
programs  to  increase  Brazilian  produc- 
tivity through  health  and  education. 

Brazil's  pro-Axis  minority  of  planters, 
merchants,  and  officers  fears  Germany  is 
going  to  win,  A  semicolonial  nation  de- 
pendent on  selling  Its  tropical,  agricul- 
tural, and  raw  products  to  manufactur- 
ing countries  cannot  afford  light'y  to  take 
sides  against  a  possibly  victorious  Ger- 
many, which  would  rival  us  as  the 
world's  premier  Industrial  country  and 
market  for  Brazil.  Then  Brazil  would  be 
faced  with  choosing  between  cynical  and 
ruthless  totalitarian  trade  and  penetra- 
tion and  what  we  might  offer  in  com- 
merce and  aid.  A  triumphant  Germany 
could  exert  terrific  political  and  eco- 
nomic pressure  on  BrazlL 
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The  Office  of  Coordination  should  lose 
no  time  in  putting  such  trained  observers 
and  specialists  as  we  have  to  work  study- 
ing every  phase  of  United  States-Bra- 
zilian trade  and  solidarity.  We  must 
prepare  for  the  Nazi  impact.  Yet  the 
fellowships  and  grants  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  foundations  are  still  being 
given  to  persons  uninterested  in  this 
crisis  and  denied  to  intellectually  alive 
liberals  keenly  interested  in  hemisphere 
democracy  and  defense.  Who  Is  respon- 
sible for  this?  It  is  up  to  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's agency  and  committees  to  cor- 
rect it. 

OX7B  BXSPONSIBnJTT    AMD   OPPOri  VHtll 

At  this  time,  as  J.  I.  B.  McCulIoch 
states,  it  is  both  startling  and  chastening 
to  see  how  we  have  fallen  heir  to  the  cul- 
tural, commercial,  and  military  influence 
of  Eiirope  in  Latin  America.  Our  busi- 
nessmen, professors,  bankers,  and  defense 
missions  have  a  unique  opportunity.  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  the  Congress  will  appro- 
priate more  generously  for  the  Inter- 
American  program  ot  the  Office  of  Co- 
ordination than  it  did  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

-This  Republic  has  assumed  an  enor- 


mous responsibility.  As  Librarian  of 
Congress  MacLeish  has  warned,  we  can- 
not afford  to  fail.  We  must  try  to  solve 
first  problems  first  in  trade  and  eco- 
nonsics.  And  we  should  try  to  carry  out 
a  sound  program  of  labor  and  cultural 
relations.  This  may  cost  us  five  or  six 
million  dollars  now.  But  it  may  save  us 
vast  sums  later,  along  with  our  very  se- 
curity. Therefore  let  us  establish  firmly 
a  true  partnership  for  defense  and  de- 
mocracy between  the  two  biggest  coun- 
tries in  the  Americas. 


RednctioB  on  Nondefease  Expenditures 
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OF 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 
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Friday.  AprU  25.  1941 


Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
yesterday  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  proposed  an  increase  of 
three  and  one-half  billions  in  Federal 
taxes  to  meet,  in  part,  at  least,  the  heavy 
obligations  tinder  the  national-defense 
program.  It  is  estimated  that  existing 
taxes  will  yield  approximately  nine  bil- 
lions in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  next 
July  1,  whereas  expenditures  are  esti- 
mated at  nineteen  billions.  Ttie  Secre- 
tary feels  that  we  should  pay  currently 
at  least  two-thirds  of  our  total  expendi- 
tures, or  approximately  twelve  and  one- 
half  billion^  To  do  this  will  necessitate 
increasing  existing  revenues  by  three  and 
one-half  billions. 

It  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  to  realize  that  this  is  going 
to  mean  an  extremely  heavy  burden  upon 


all  of  our  people.  Taxes  will  have  to  be 
increased  very  sharply,  all  along  the  line. 
The  people  will  of  necessity  be  required 
to  forego  many  things  they  now  enjoy  in 
order  to  have  siifficient  funds  to  meet  the 
increase  in  taxation  which  is  contem- 
pated.  I  am  sure  they  will  do  it  willingly, 
so  long  as  they  know  that  by  so  doing 
they  are  helping  to  make  America  strong, 
both  from  the  military  and  fiscal  stand- 
points. However,  they  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  if  they  are  to  be  called  upon 
to  "tighten  their  belts,"  the  civil  agencies 
of  the  Government  should  be  required  to 
do  likewise. 

Secretary  Morgenthau.  in  his  testimony 
before  the  committee  yesterday,  recom- 
mended a  reexamination  of  our  nonde- 
fense  expenditures,  and  suggested  that 
we  could  easily  save  $1,000,000,000  by  so 
doing.  I  am  glad  to  commend  the  Sec- 
retary for  this  recommendation,  which 
is  in  accord  with  what  I  have  long  been 
luring.  At  the  present  time,  there  is 
pending  before  the  Rules  Committee  a 
resolution  which  I  introduced  in  behalf 
of  my  Republican  colleagues  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  calling  for  the 
creation  of  a  joint  fiscal  committee  of  the 
Congress,  to  be  composed  of  members  of 
the  revenue  raising  and  appropriation 
committees  of  both  branches,  which 
would  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  coor- 
dinating Federal  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures. 

It  seems  to  me  that  until  we  set  up 
some  such  a  committee  to  go  into  the 
whole  fiscal  program  of  the  Grovemment 
and  lay  down  a  broad  general  policy  re- 
garding the  amount  of  money  we  are 
going  to  spend  and  how  we  are  going  to 
pay  the  bill,  we  will  not  be  able  to  take 
any  effective  action  to  put  the  Nation 
on  a  sound  basis  financially.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  have  not  been  able  to  secure 
action  upon  my  resolution,  but  I  may 
say  that  I  have  had  a  very  favorable 
response  from  the  country.  The  people 
are  demanding  that  the  nonessential 
and  nonmilitary  functions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment be  curtailed,  and  imder  the 
rules  of  this  body  the  duty  to  take  action 
along  that  line  rests  with  the  Committee 
on  Appropratlons. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  the  sentiment  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  when  I  say 
that  we  are  insistent  that  an  economy 
program  be  instituted  in  connection  with 
any  revenue  bill  which  we  may  report 
out.  We  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  to  continually 
call  upon  them  for  more  and  more  taxes 
when  neither  the  administration  nor  the 
Congress  has  made  any  substantial  effort 
whatever  to  reduce  nonmilitary  expend- 
itures. 

Whether  my  resolution  is  adopted  or 
not,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  from  having  a  Joint 
meeting  to  thresh  out  this  problem  and 
come  to  some  agreement.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  powerless  to  act 
on  appropriation  matters,  and  any  item 
we  might  include  in  the  tax  bill  calling 
for  a  reduction  of  expenditures  could  be 
eliminated  from  the  bill  on  a  point  of 
wder.  Of  course  there  is  a  method  by 
which  it  could  be  done,  namely,  by  secur- 


ing a  rule  from  the  Rules  Committee 
making  the  appropriation  item  in  order, 
but  I  am  sure  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee does  not  wish  in  any  such  man- 
ner to  Infringe  uipon  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  It  would 
be  much  better  if  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  act  on  Its  own  initia- 
tive, and  I  hope  that  some  tangible  results 
will  occur  within  a  short  time — at  least 
by  the  time  the  revenue  bill  is  ready. 

The  time  has  come  for  action.  There 
has  been  much  talk  in  this  House  about 
the  necessity  for  economy,  but  like  crit- 
icisms that  are  made  of  the  weather, 
nothing  is  ever  done  about  it.  When  the 
people  are  staggering  under  the  tax  load 
which  must  inevitably  be  Imposed,  the 
bitter  pill  they  will  have  to  swallow  will 
taste  much  sweeter  to  them  if  they  know 
that  the  Government  itself  is  cooperating 
by  reducing  expenditures.  Otherwise, 
they  may  reasonably  feel  resentful. 


Federal  Reclamation  Program 
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STATEMENT  BY  HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE, 
OF  OREGON 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  statement 
made  by  me  in  support  of  Federal  recla- 
mation program  before  House  subcom- 
mittee on  Department  of  the  Interior 
appropriation  bill: 

.  I  have  frequently  heard  the  question  a.<iked: 
"Why  construct  more  reclamation  projects  in 
the  West  when  we  have  a  surplus  of  agricul- 
tural commodities?" 

About  the  best  answer  is  the  record,  and  I 
want  to  cite  the  experience  of  Malheur 
County,  in  my  district  in  Oregon.  The  Owyhee 
and  the  Vale  projects,  completed  in  the  last 
few  years,  have  provided  successful  farm 
homes  for  2.000  families,  most  of  whom  came 
from  the  Great  Plains  drought  areas.  With- 
out the  opportunities  for  settlement  on  the 
irrigated  land  provided  by  these  projects, 
they  would  have  Joined  the  never-ending 
stream  of  migrants  who  are  wandering 
through  the  West  seeking  chances  for  a 
fresh  start  in  life,  with  many  landing  on  the 
W.  P.  A.  in  the  big  cities. 

Malheur  County  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  value  of  Federal  reclamation  in  pro- 
viding homes  for  newcomers  to  the  West. 
Prom  1930  to  1940  the  population  of  the 
county  increased  from  11.269  to  19,766.  a 
gain  of  more  than  75  percent. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  Vale  and  Owyhee  projects 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  county's 
population  and  that  as  time  goes  on  these 
2.000  farms  will  create  an  ever-increasing 
purchasing  power.  They  will  require  ma- 
chinery and  other  manufactured  products 
from  the  Middle  West  and  East,  and  their 
crops  will  be  consimied  by  the  expanding 
population  of  the  West. 
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With  the  example  of  what  reclamation  de- 
velopment has  done  for  Malheur  County, 
there  is  every  reason  to  urge  prompt  com- 
pletion of  the  Deschutes  project  in  Deschutes 
and  Jefferson  Coiuties,  where  50,000  acres  to 
be  irrigated  will  provide  settlement  oppor- 
tunities for  1,000  families.  Long-continued 
droughts  have  had  a  depressing  eCect  on  the 
population  of  Jefferson  County,  which  showed 
a  loss  of  11  percent  in  its  population  from 
1930  to  1940.  On  the  other  hand,  a  popu- 
lation pressure  has  been  built  up  in  Deschutes 
Coixnty,  partly  In  anticipation  of  Irrigated 
land  being  made  available  for  settlement. 
This  county  showed  an  increase  In  its  popula- 
tion of  more  than  25  percent  in  the  last 
decade. 

The  Deschutes  project  will  cost  about 
$8,400,000,  of  which  $2,000,000  will  be  rep- 
resented by  contributions  of  labor  by  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  which  has  been 
doing  excellent  work  on  the  project.  Unless 
the  allowance  of  $400,000  in  the  current  ap- 
propriation bin  Is  increased,  $4,394,000  worth 
of  work  will  have  to  await  futvu-e  appropri- 
ations. We  are  asking  that  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Deschutes  project  be  raised  to 
$600,000,  an  Increase  of  $200,000. 

At  this  rate.  $400,000  annually.  It  wiU  take 
more  than  10  years  to  complete  the  Deschutes 
project.  In  aU  frankness  it  may  be  asked. 
Is  it  good  business  to  string  out  this  con- 
struction work  for  another  decade  and  de- 
prive hundreds  of  worthy  families  of  an 
opportunity  to  become  self-sustaining? 

Another  feattire  of  this  appropriation  bill 
relating  to  reclamation  projects  Is  the  allow- 
ance for  the  water-conservation  and  utiliza- 
tion program.  The  small  projects  this  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  reach  carry  a  particular 
appeal  because  they  are  designed  to  rehabili- 
tate established  communities  in  danger  of 
contributing  farm  famihes  to  the  migrations 
which  are  already  a  big  and  expensive  prob- 
lem for  the  country.  It  Is  well  that  this  pro- 
gram Is  being  applied  not  only  to  the  Great 
Plains  but  to  intennountain  areas.  Two 
projects  of  this  tjrpe  in  my  district  are  tenta- 
tively listed  for  consideration  under  the  pro- 
gram. They  are  the  Croolced  River  develop- 
ment In  Crook  County  and  the  Clear  Creek 
in  Wasco  County. 

The  point  that  must  be  made  In  connec- 
tion with  these  projects  is  that  the  proposed 
appropriation  of  $3,500,000  of  reimbursable 
funds  for  this  program  is  not  sufficient.  The 
amount  should  be  increased  to  at  least 
$5,000,000. 

I  hope  the  reduction  in  the  appropriation 
for  Grand  Coulee  Dam  will  not  delay  the  in- 
stallation of  generators  which  will  be  badly 
needed  to  supply  national-defense  industries 
In  the  Northwest  with  electric  power.  For 
years  I  have  urged  the  necessity  for  speeding 
the  completion  of  projects  like  Bonneville 
and  Grand  Coulee  and  of  adequate  transmis- 
sion-line facilities  despite  the  opposition  of 
the  private  utilities.  The  Judgment  of  those 
of  us  who  have  been  on  the  firing  line — I  re- 
fer to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
LeavtI — is  now  being  fully  Justified.  I  feel 
the  more  confident  In  urging  today  that  the 
reclamation  program,  which  will  be  Imple- 
mented by  the  appropriation  now  under  con- 
sideration, be  given  the  Impetus  It  requires 
If  Its  splendid  work  is  to  reap  the  best  results. 

APPROPSIATIONS  FOR  BONNEVILLX  FOWES  PROJECT 

I  seek  your  Indulgence  again  for  time  to 
speak  briefly  on  the  BonnevUle  items  now 
before  you.  Your  good  judgment  on  previ- 
ous occasions  should  not  be  passed  over  with- 
out appropriate  comment.  When  I  first  ap- 
peared before  you  4  years  ago,  the  opposition 
was  crying,  "there  will  be  no  market  for 
Bonneville  power."  They  were  asking  that 
appropriations  be  curtailed.  A  few  of  tis, 
like  you.  who  were  familiar  with  such  mat- 
ters, saw  otherwise.  Tour  past  actions  in 
providing  tran-'Tnlsslon  faculties  have  been  a 
lifesaver  in  these  critical  times. 


It  takes  a  kUowatt  operating  for  1  year 
continuously  to  produce  1.000  pounds  of  light 
metal  required  for  the  essential  air  arm  of 
our  defense.  In  1940,  about  415.000  kllowatU 
of  electric  capacity  were  at  work  In  the  United 
States  producing  light  metals.  Reliable  esti- 
mates show  that  Hitler  has  and  has  taken 
over  in  seized  territories,  about  1,000.000  kilo- 
watts of  such  capacity.  This  shows  that  our 
light-metal  production  needs  considerable 
augmentation  if  we  are  to  have  adequate 
defense. 

Let  us  now  measure  what  your  previous 
Bonne-  llle  appropriations  have  accomplished. 
In  early  summer  of  this  year  Bonneville 
power  will  be  producing  at  the  approximate 
rate  of  225,000,000  pounds  of  light  metal  per 
year.  This  is  54.5  percent  of  the  rate  that  the 
entire  coimtry  was  producing  last  year.  It 
wUl  approximate  one-third  of  such  metal  re- 
quired for  our  air,  Army,  and  Navy  defense 
plans.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  it  takes 
2  to  3  years  to  construct  such  facilities. 
Therefore  It  Is  evident  that  your  early  fore- 
sight has  accelerated  this  component  of  the 
defense  program  by  at  least  2  years.  This. 
I  contend.  Is  a  worth-while  accomplishment 
made  possible  by  the  exercise  of  rare  Judg- 
ment when  so  many  of  our  people  were  being 
misled  by  false  prophets. 

Today  Bonneville  has  executed  contracts 
for  279,000  kilowatts,  with  at  least  225,000 
kilowatts  going  into  defense.  More  wiU  fol- 
low, as  the  economics  of  the  situation  will 
require  the  utUlzation  of  the  last  drop  of 
such  available  low-cost  energy.  The  modem 
metaUurgical  processes  reqiilre  large  amouats 
of  current,  with  delivered  costs  below  3  mills. 

I  covered  this  general  situation  in  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  Friday,  March  3, 
1939.  In  this  speech  I  pointed  out  the  power 
shortages  during  the  last  war  and  by  analysis 
I  demonstrated  2  years  ago  that  the  defense 
power  reserves  on  the  Columbia  should 
be  250,000  kUowatts.  Today,  through  your 
efforts,  we  see  225,000  kilowatts  of  such 
capacity  at  work  for  the  most  essential  part 
of  our  defense  program.  The  exercise  of 
such  foresight  merits  the  fullest  commenda- 
tion when  so  many  doubting  Thomases  were 
willing  to  throw  rocks  at  those  who  could 
Interpret  and  use  power  statistics.  A  great 
deal  of  credit  Is  also  due  to  the  Budget  Bureau 
and  the  early  few  of  the  BonnevUle  staff  for 
line  locations  and  estimates  that  placed  these 
initial  facilities  in  strategic  positions,  so 
important  at  this  time.  Larger  pofislblUtles 
lie  ahead  and  I  trust  that  the  two  great  plants 
will  secure  the  heaviest  Industries  as  close  to 
the  busbar  as  Is  physically  possible,  with  due 
consideration  being  given  to  mature  sources 
and  transportation.  Such  an  approach  will 
not  only  build  up  a  great  region  but  will  turn 
out  to  be  good  business.  I  have  stressed  pass- 
ing the  benefits  of  this  Federal  construction 
as  widely  as  is  economically  possible,  but  have 
also  realized  the  industrial  and  defense  pos- 
sibilities and  necessities,  as  is  evidenced  by 
my  presentation  before  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Committee  in  1937  and  my  speech  of 
March  3.  1939. 

BonneviUe  Items  appear  before  you  in  two 
estimates.  The  first  is  the  regtilar  estimate 
sent  up  with  the  printed  Budget  and 
amounting  to  $12,958,500.  The  second  esti- 
mate is  a  supplemental  sent  to  Congress  In 
early  March.  After  Senate  action  on  the 
stipplemental,  the  residue  items  amounting 
to  $9,900,000  are  now  before  you.  I  need  not 
go  Into  the  details,  as  full  Justifications  have 
been  presented  by  the  administration.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  noted  that  approximately 
96  percent  of  the  regular  estimate  and  87 
percent  of  the  supplemental  estimate  cover 
facilities  absolutely  needed  to  meet  defense- 
load  reqtiirements.  These  large  percentages 
also  cover  construction  that  fits  Into  the 
general  scheme  of  wider  distribution.  The 
remaining  4  percent  of  the  total  amotint  In 
the  regular  appropriation  and  13  percent 
of  the  supplemental  estimates  wUl  provide 
faculties  to  meet  the  preferential  loads  desig- 


nated in  the  organic  act.  such  as  rural  loads 
and  service  to  public  bodies.  These  snull 
residual  amounts  will  i»x>Tide  lines  into  ter- 
ritories which  will  later  develop  worth-while 
defense  industries. 

Last  year  and  the  year  before.  I  presented 
jtistlflcations  for  the  Pendleton  line.  This 
line  Is  now  under  construction  and  wlU 
serve  an  airport  and  an  ammunition  dump. 
There  is  one  particular  item  to  wh.ch  I  wish 
to  caU  your  attention,  and  that  is  the  Pendle- 
ton-La  Grande  line.  It  to  not  dcUlled  in 
the  regular  Budget  submission  but  the  Ad- 
ministrator h-s  Included  It  in  h'.s  justifi- 
cations for  the  $1,500,000  feeder-line  item 
of  the  first  estimate.  La  Grande  is  in  Union 
County,  Oreg.  The  county  last  November 
vuted  to  go  to  public  power  and  to  negotiate 
for  the  purchase  of  the  lines  of  the  private 
company.  This  line  is  needed  to  serve  a 
tt^rritory  which  has  decided  by  a  fair  refer- 
endum to  become  a  customer  of  BonnevUle 
Act.  and  I  trust  that  your  committee  will 
see  fit  to  specify  this  line  in  your  committee 
report.  It  will  be  a  comparatively  small 
Item.  In  the  nelghtxn-bood  of  $350,000  and 
will  be  amortized,  thus  paying  its  way. 

I  make  thio  suggestion  so  that  the  farmers, 
who  to  date  have  had  the  least  benefits,  wlU 
know  that  Congress  Is  considering  their  ex- 
pressed wishes  and  well-being  in  this  larg« 
defense  program.  The  people  in  the  Deschutes 
Valley  have  slmUariy  voted,  and  I  trust  that 
a  portion  of  the  advanced  survey  funds  will 
be  used  to  survey  the  economic  possibUitles 
for  this  service  as  was  specifically  covered  in 
last  year's  appropriation.  I  understand  that 
preliminary  surveys  have  been  run.  but  fur- 
ther work  is  required.  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  this  opportunity  to  make  a  few  general 
remarks.  I  know  that  the  17  major  Items  of 
these  two  estimates  will,  because  of  defena* 
considerations,  receive  jrour  full  attention. 
Therefore  I  do  not  feel  that  it  Is  necessary  to 
go  Into  the  details  that  make  up  these 
amounts  that  cover  construction  outside  of 
Oregon.  I  know  that  Oregon  w^tll  share 
equally  In  the  benefits  of  these  expenditures, 
as  the  nature  of  the  lower  river  terrace  Is 
such  that  lines  serving  this  part  of  the  Oregon 
country  have  to  be  routed  along  the  Wash- 
ington side  of  the  line.  Ycu  will  find  on 
anal3rsls  that  the  executed  contrasts  occur- 
ring between  the  dates  of  the  two  estimate* 
more  than  justifies  the  supplemental  esti- 
mate. These  lines  are  all  a  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive grid.  No  one  can  be  left  out  unless 
we  wish  to  have  Idle  and  therefore  nonusable 
plant  capacity  on  hand  during  such  a  critical 
period,  when  every  kilowatt  sliould  be  put  to 
work. 


Why  Not  Think  of  Peace? 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
HERALD 


Mr.     SHORT.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave   to   extend    my   remarks   In    the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Times-Herald: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  | 

WHT    KOT   THIWK    OT    FtA^Z? 

Why  not  think  of  peace  at  Easter  time? 

Why  think  of  nothing  bufr  war — and  ot 

conttnuing  the  war  throtigb  some  Indeflnltt 
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to  mean  an  extremely  neavy  Durden  upon  i  wnicn  it  could  be  done,  namely,  by  secur-  i  population  of  the  west. 
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period  to  some  sadly  definite  end  of  utter 
destruction  and  complete  prostration? 

In  the  very  beginning  the  genuine  military 
experts  of  England  declared  that  no  war 
could  be  brought  to  an  entirely  victorious 
conclusion  unless  the  military  strength  and 
manpower  of  one  side  were  3  to  1  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  side. 

In  the  Napoleonic  wars  this  proportion  of 
S  to  1  existed  on  the  side  of  England. 

In  the  World  War  the  same  proportion 
prevailed  on  the  English  side. 

In  this  war  those  proportions  do  not  exist. 
In  fact,  the  proportions  are  nearly  3  to  1 
against  England  unless  the  United  States  ac- 
tively Intervenes. 

And  then  the  proportions  would  be  about 
ecual. 

Equal  proportions  of  military  strength  and 
manpower  mean  an  Interminably  protracted 
period  of  war — of  mutual  destruction  and 
world-wide  demoralization. 

There  have  been  protracted  periods  of  war 
In  Europe  before. 

The  Napoleonic  Wars  lasted  over  20  years. 
Then  there  was  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and 
the  so-called  Hundred  Years"  War. 

English  statesmen  now  declare  that  the 
present  war  Is  likely  to  last  10  years. 

We.  people  of  America,  are  cordially  Invited 
to  to  fight  the  war  for  Europe. 
To  what  termination? 
For  what  beneficent  purpose? 
To  save  democracy? 
Bosh! 

There  will  not  be  a  shred  of  democracy  left 
anywhere  In  the  world  at  the  end  of  a  10-year 
war. 

There  Is  mighty  little  left  now  In  this  coim- 
try  and  less  in  England. 

Will  England  in  the  end  gain  commercial 
supremacy  over  Germany? 

What  good  will  that  do  England  or  our- 
selves if  In  the  meantime  all  commerce  is 
destroyed  and  all  purchasing  power  dissi- 
pated and  all  peoples  prostrated,  physically 
and  financially — and  all  utterly  demoralized, 
socially  and  pollUcally? 
Perhaps  you  do  not  think  this  will  happen. 
Well,  my  friends,  the  war  has  been  going 
on  for  a  year — and  we  have  not  yet  actively 
participated. 

Think  what  has  happened  in  that  year  and 
multiply  It  by  10. 

We  have  raised  the  national  debt  by  $15.- 
000.000.000 — in  10  years  that  would  mean  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty  billions. 

And.  of  course,  the  Nation  would  be  bank- 
rupt long  before  It  reached  that  point. 

In    the    last    year    we    have    conscripted 
1.000.000  of  our  fine  young  men. 
We  are  already  talking  of  2.000.000. 
In  10  years  it  would  be  10.000.000  at  the 
least. 

Nor  would  the  10.000.000  all  stay  In  thla 
country  if  we  were  actively  in  the  war. 

More  than  half  of  them — much  more  than 
half  of  them;  probably  nearly  all  of  them — 
would  be  sent  abroad. 

We  wotild  have  not  only  to  keep  the  Ger- 
mans and  their  European  allies  out  of  Eng- 
land, but  we  would  have  to  drive  them  out  of 
Kurope — their  Europe. 

Could  we  do  that  with  5.000,000  men? 
Could  we  do  it  with  10,000.000  men? 
Those  European  people  have  10.000.000  men 
or  more  strongly  entrenched  on  their  own 
■oU. 

Can    we    defeat    them    on    their    home 
grounds? 
Can  we  dislodge  them? 
Can  we  reconstruct  them? 
Can  we  ever  tell  them  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  It.  and  will  they  continue  to  do  It.  any 
more  than  they  did  after  the  last  war? 

Can  democracy  ever  be  established  In 
■urope? 

Is  not  communism  far  more  likely  to  be 
established  in  America? 

With  all  oxv  10.000,000  men  and  our  tlSO,- 
000,000,000  and  our  misery  and  our  bank* 


ruptcy  and  our  loss  of  liberty  what  beneficent 
result  can  we  actually  accomplish  in  Europe? 
What   can   we   do   that  will  warrant   and 
Justify  all  our  sorrow  and  sacrifice? 

What  can  we  achieve  by  protracted  and 
destructive  warfare  that  cannot  better  be 
achieved  by  peaceful  negotiation? 

Poland  could  have  been  saved  by  peaceful 
negotiation. 

And  if  Poland  had  been  saved,  Finland. 
Latvia.  Lithuania.  Estonia,  and  Bessarabia 
would  never  have  been  endangered. 

Norway  and  Denmark  and  Holland  and 
Belgium  could  have  been  saved  by  the  peace- 
ful negotiation  which  the  Queen  of  Holland 
and  the  King  of  Belgium  and  the  Kings  of 
Norway  and  Dermark  earnestly  and  repeat- 
edly urged. 

France  and  all  her  empire— England  and 
all  her  empire  could  have  been  saved  by  the 
same  insistence  upon  peace  that  was  exerted 
to  create  war. 
Poland  was  told  to  refuse  peace. 
That  she  would  be  given  support  In  war, 
and  the  brave  little  country  heroically  and 
recklessly  went  to  war. 

Norway  was  told  she  would  be  given  sup- 
port. 

Holland  and  Belgium  were  pledged  undying 
aid  and  alliance  and  told  to  hold  out  to  the 
last  man. 

France  was  given  every  sacred  vow  of  fra- 
ternal affection  and  military  support. 

But  while  the  breath  of  the  pledge  was  still 
warm,  while  the  ink  on  the  pact  was  still 
wet,  the  masterly  retreat  from  Dunkirk  was 
being  accomplished  and  the  continental 
Allies,  the  brothers  in  arms,  were  left  to  suffer 
alone  the  Impact  of  Hitler's  mechanized 
divisions. 

The  help  promised  came  "€oo  late  or  too 
little"  or  not  at  all — or  if  it  came  it  stayed 
too  little  a  while  or  not  at  all — and  went  right 
back  to  defend  the  right  little,  tight  little 
isle,  leaving  the  brothers  in  arms  at  the  mercy 
of  the  foe. 

Doubtless  that  was  a  natural  and  reason- 
able result. 
Salf-preservation  Is  the  first  law  of  Nature. 
All  obey  It  except  the  saps  and  Uncle  Saps. 
So  there  is  no  use  calling  England  "per- 
fidious Albion." 

There  is  no  use  branding  Germany  as  for- 
sworn and  faithless. 

There  is  no  use  calling  Prance  mercurial 
and  undependable. 

It  Is  better  to  realize  that  all. these  nations 

were  thinking  in  terms  of  war  when  they 

should  have  been  thinking  in  terms  of  peace. 

The  world  should  have  been  thinking  In 

terms  of  peace. 

The  world  should  be  thinking  now  not  In 
terms  of  continued  warfare  and  xmendlng 
destruction  but  In  terms  of  peace  and  recovery 
and  reconstruction. 

The  public  of  any  nation — the  dear,  good. 
and  dumb  public — has  been  likened  to  a  man 
riding  backward  in  a  train  who  never  sees 
anything  until  it  is  passed. 
Well  and  good. 

We  In  America  believe  in  the  public. 
We   believe   in   the   high   purpose   of   the 
public. 

We  believe  In  the  superior  wisdom  of  the 
public. 

We  have  a  country  which  is  the  greatest  on 
earth,  and  which  has  been  built  to  greatness 
by  this  same  dear,  dvunb  public. 

We  are  perfectly  willing  that  the  public 
shall  not  see  anything  until  it  is  passed — If 
it  only  sees  It  then. 

If  It  only  shall  profit  by  what  it  sees  and 
what  It  experiences.  We  are  satisfied  if  we 
do  not  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

We  are  happy  If  we  learn  from  them  as  we 
see  them  from  the  train  window  and  watch 
them  disappear  In  the  distance. 

When  we  look  Into  the  future  we  may 
think  we  are  right  In  our  opinion,  but  we 
cannot  be  sure. 


But  when  we  see  clearly  what  Is  passed  we 
know  we  are  right  if  we  only  have  the  wis- 
dom to  learn  by  experience. 

The  world  was  eager  for  war  when  It  should 
have  been  anxious  for  peace. 

Perhaps  all  the  people  of  the  world,  hav- 
ing learned  by  experience,  are  wisely  desir- 
ous now  not  for  a  continuance  of  the  war 
but  for  permanent  and  prosperous  peace. 

Of  course,  you  have  heard  the  old  story 
of  the  Englishman  and  the  Irishman  who 
were  having  a  fight. 

And  the  Englishman  said  (and  the  Irish- 
man agreed)  that  when  either  one  was 
beaten  he  should  shout  "sulBcient,"  and  that 
would  end  the  fight. 

The  two  were  strong  and  brave  and  they 
fought  long  and  hard  until  both  were  bat- 
tered and  bruised  and  weak  and  worn. 

And  then  the  Englishman  leaned  against 
a  post  and  said  faintly,  "Sufficient." 

"Glory  be."  said  the  Irishman.  "I  have 
been  trying  to  think  of  that  word  for  the 
past  haif  hour." 

It  may  be  that  the  embattled  nations  are 
trying  to  think  of  a  word  now — and  that 
word  is  "peace." 

It  may  well  be  that  they  are  weary  of  war 
and  only  want  an  opportunity  to  negotiate 
peace 

Thi  Pope,  in  his  marvelous  Easter  mes- 
sage, said: 

"Nothing  can  Impede  or  restrain  us  from 
doing  all  in  our  power  in  order  that,  in  the 
tempest  of  surging  waves  of  enmity  among 
the  peoples  of  the  earth,  the  divine  ark  of 
the  church  of  Christ  may  be  held  firmly  by 
the  anchor  of  hope  under  the  golden  rays 
of  peace. 

"That  blessed  vision  of  peace  which,  in  the 
midst  of  worldly  conflicts,  is  the  refuge  and 
abode  and  sustenance  of  that  fraternal 
spirit,  founded  in  God  and  ennobled  in  the 
shadow  of  the  cross,  wltj  which  the  course 
must  be  set  If  we  are  to  escape  from  the 
present  tempest  and  reach  the  shore  of  a 
happier  and  more  deserving  future." 

What  a  glorious  thing  it  would  be  for  the 
great  peace-loving  people  of  the  United 
States  to  labor  in  harmony  with  the  Pope's 
noble  ideals  and  strive  to  bring  a  Christian 
Easter  peace  to  a  war-weary  world. 


ObjectiYet  of  Belligerents  in  the  Current 
World  War 
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Friday.  April  25.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS   OF  BISHOP   FRANCIS  J. 
McCONNELL 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  Bishop  Francis  J.  Mc- 
Connell,  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  the 
United  States,  delivered  an  instructive 
and  provocative  address  over  a  Nation- 
wide hock-up  of  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.,  before  a  luncheon  of  the  People's 
Lobby  in  the  National  Capital.  The 
speech  was  reprinted  in  the  People's 
Lobby  Bulletin.  It  contains  factual  data 
and  persuasive  arguments  which  I  deem 
eminently  worthy  of  incorporation  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 
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The  People's  Lobby,  the  executive  sec- 
retary of  which  is  Benjamin  C.  Marsh, 
has  been  carrying  on  a  persistent  and 
aggressive  fight  against  the  possibility  of 
our  involvement  in  World  War  No.  2. 
Bishop  F.  J.  McConnell  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing liberal  divines  in  the  country. 
As  the  pi-esident  of  the  People's  Lobby, 
he  has  been  a  staunch  protagonist  of 
legislation  designed  to  improve  the  lot  of 
organized  labor.  He  has  unfailingly  in- 
veighed against  bills  designed  to  limit  or 
circumscribe  civil  liberties.  He  has  de- 
manded the  retention  of  the  democratic 
process.  He  has  resisted  proposed  legis- 
lation which  embraced  tactics  of  alien 
baiting,  Negro  baiting,  Jew  baiting,  and 
"red"  baiting.  He  is  not  frightened  by 
the  war  hysteria  inspired  bugaboo  of  the 
Red  menace.  He  does  not  sustect  the 
presence  cf  a  metaphorically  long-haired, 
bewhiskered.  bomb-carrying  sycophant 
of  Moscow,  under  every  bed  or  chair  in 
every  building  he  visits. 

McConnell  has  his  feet  on  the  ground 
and  his  eyes  are  clear  and  alert.  He  Is 
capable  of  looking  straight  ahead.  He 
cannot  be  coerced.  He  is  not  a  fair- 
weather  progressive.  He  does  not  trim 
his  ideological  sails  to  conform  to  every 
transitory,  breeze.  We  need  more  of  his 
caliber  in  the  clergy  and  in  public  life. 

His  speech  is  as  follows: 

I  stand  (is  a  representative  of,  I  think,  a 
great  body  of  American  citizens  who  simply 
want  light  on  some  questions  and  are  becom- 
ing a  good  deal  puzzled  as  to  why  they  can't 
get  any  light,  in  the  way  of  a  formal  state- 
ment. I  refer  to  the  apparent  unwillingness 
of  the  leadlers  of  Britain  to  state,  even  in  a 
general  way,  the  peace  alms.  I  want  it  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  I'm  speaking  now 
simply  from  the  standpoint  of  one  asking  for 
Information.  I'm  not  here  as  an  absolutist 
conscientious  objector.  I  never  have  been 
one.  I'm  not  talking  from  that  point  of  view. 
I'm  not  here  standing  as  an  opponent  of  giv- 
ing whatever  aid  I  can  give  in  any  way  to 
Britain.  That  doesn't  happen  to  be  the 
question  Just  now,  except  that  Britain  Is  seek- 
ing and  It  receiving  aid  from  the  United 
Stat?«.  I  am  simply  asking  a  question  I  think 
Americans  ought  to  ask,  each  of  them  for 
himself  and  seek  for  an  answer  somewhere. 

BRmSH    PEACE    AIM 

What  is  to  be  the  peace  aim  of  the  leaders 
of  Britain,  or  the  British  Government?  And 
I  do  not  expect  by  that  any  statement  In 
detail  as  an  answer.  I'm  simply  talking  about 
the  general  aim. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Churchill  has  said  if  we  stop 
fighting  you'd  soon  find  what  we  were  fight- 
ing for.  But  that's  not  quite  an  answer  to 
the  question.  The  qxiestlon  Is,  after  this 
war  is  over,  what  is  the  aim  of  the  British 
people,  and  aside  from  the  mere  matter  of 
self-defensf  of  the  Empire  or  of  the  Nation, 
on  what  grounds  are  they  asking  for  aid  from 
the  American  people. 

There  are  some  very  disquieting  things 
which  keep  creeping  up  In  reports  from  Eng- 
land, repeated  here  in  the  United  States.  For 
example— the  militarists,  and  the  militarists 
now,  of  covirse,  have  to  be  listened  to  In 
England— the  militarists  are  saying  that  the 
war  won't  really  begin  for  2  or  3  years  yet, 
and  then  will  have  to  end  by  a  knockout 
blow  by  armies  administering  the  blow  In 
Germany  itself.  Well,  now.  If  that's  a  state- 
ment of  pDllcy,  we  ought  to  know  about  It. 
If  that's  just  the  opmion  of  the  military 
experts,  of  course,  that's  a  different  matter. 
These  experts  are  specialists.  They  have  their 
own  use.  good  or  bad,  but  If  that  In  any  sense 
represents  the  point  of  view  of  the  British 


leaders,  we  ought  to  know  about  It  for  the 
simple  reason  that  England  hasn't  herself 
enough  troops  to  do  that,  and  Inasmuch  as 
she  hasn't  enough  troops  to  do  that,  where  are 
the  troops  to  come  from?  And  Inasmuch  as 
we  are  concerned  In  the  matter  of  giving  aid 
to  England,  that  becomes  a  very  pertinent 
question  to  us. 

If  it  means,  on  the  other  hand,  going  far 
enough  to  convince  the  entire  German  people 
that  they  cannot  dismember  the  British  Em- 
pire, or  rather,  put  the  whole  British  Nation 
out  of  business,  that's  an  entirely  diflferent 
matter.  But  on  as  fundamental  a  point  as 
that,  there's  been  no  clearing  up  at  all  And 
inasmuch  as  we  are  being  asked  for  aid  on 
such  large  scale,  it  seems  that  there  might 
be  some  answer  to  that  question. 

BBrriSH     CHURCHMEN'S     VIEW 

Now  it's  only  fair  to  say  that  in  England 
there  is  already  another  group  of  persons  rep- 
resenting a  point  of  view  about  which  they 
are  willing  to  speak,  but  it's  a  good  deal  of 
a  puzzle  that  this  does  not  get  any  larger 
representation  In  the  press.  Tou  take,  for 
example,  the  attitude  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  men 
speaking  at  the  recent  Malvern  Conference, 
and  that  Malvern  Conference  went  quite  a 
distance  in  the  way  of  stating  the  basis  on 
which  England  must  establish  or  reorganize 
society  after  the  war  is  over.  I  can't  go  into 
detail  about  their  program.  It's  a  very  ad- 
vanced program.  I  do  say  it's  very  remark- 
able that  it  hasn't  t>een  given  wider  circula- 
tion in  this  country.  I  looked  for  a  long 
time  to  find  it  and  found  it  finally  In  the 
Information  Sheet  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  In  America. 

WHO  DETERMINES  BRITISH  POLICT7 

I  was  utterly  amazed  to  see  how  far  a  group 
under  the  leadership  of  an  Archbishop  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  willing  to  go.  I  don't 
want  to  say  that  their  platform  is  the  plat- 
form of  the  British  Labor  Party,  because  I'm 
not  familiar  with  any  statement  of  that 
platform  since  about  a  year  ago,  now.  May 
•  1940.  But  it  represents  an  entirely  different 
point  of  view. 

Now,  Is  there  any  way  of  our  knowing, 
will  anybody  tell  us  how  far  these  matters 
are  b<^lng  considered?  There  seems  to  be  a 
conspiracy  of  silence  in  hushing  the  whole 
matter  up.  It  makes  a  very  vast  difference 
as  to  whether  this  is  Just  a  group  of  persons 
on  their  own,  talking  in  a  smaU  circle  or 
whether  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  on 
the  part  of  England  Itself  which  will  finaUy 
Infiuence  the  leaders  as  to  what  the  final 
peace  aims  are. 

GETTING  TO  GERMAN  PEOPLE 

Of  course,  it  can  be  said  that  If  you  talk 
this  way,  why  then  you  give  the  impression, 
especially  to  Germany,  that  you're  of  a  de- 
featist attitude.  I  haven't  any  spirit  of 
defeatism  at  aU.  Only  we  keep  hearing  all 
the  time  that  Is  Is  to  be  a  war  of  public 
opinion.  We're  being  told  that  Hitler's 
success  depends  not  on  Hitler,  he's  Just  an 
Individual,  but  he  struck  his  note  at  the 
right  time  so  far  as  the  sentiment  of  Ger- 
many Is  concerned. 

In  spite  of  all  the  restrictions  on  receiving 
messages  in  Germany,  certainly  there'd 
have  to  be  some  way  of  getting  across  to 
Germany  these  peace  aims.  If  they  are  of 
the  kind  I'm  talking  about,  looking  toward 
a  larger  reorganization  of  society,  looking 
toward  a  better  chance  for  the  ordinary 
man,  looking  for  the  dawning  of  a  new  day, 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  world  on  some 
kind  of  sounder  economic  and  social  bases 
than  we've  ever  known. 

What  broke  the  morale  in  1918  ot  the 
German  people  were  the  fourteen  points 
of  Woodrow  Wilson.  Of  course,  they  were 
not  lived  up  to,  but  then  people  thought 
they  would  be  lived  up  to,  when  they  were 


utt<!rcd.  And  I  Imagine  well  enough  lf» 
easy  to  say  In  Germany  the  points  now 
would  not  be  lived  up  to. 

But  that's  a  good  deal  wlper  policy,  espe- 
cially if  it's  sincere  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  than  to  keep  talking  about  knockout 
blows  which  nobody  can  really  define. 
Knockout  blow  might  mean  a  victory  of  the 
sea.  it  might  mean  this  other  thing,  the  mili- 
tary conquest  of  Germany,  which  simply 
would  be  iropoeslble.  If  civilizatlcn  is  to 
endure  at  all  on  the  continent  of   Europe. 

So  I  say  there  is  every  reason  why  we 
should  keep  insisting  upon  this.  And  there's 
another  thing,  we  simply  have  to  stand  and 
ask  the  question — think  what  we're  doing. 

We're  moving  on,  now,  a  nation  of  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  million,  carried  on  with 
tremendous  speed,  and  one  criticism  of  the 
present  social  system  Is  Just  this,  that  there 
has  been  such  a  swing  away  from  the  old 
individualistic  opporttinity  for  the  expression 
of  opinion  to  these  massive  movements,  and 
these  massive  expressions  In  which  the  Indi- 
vidual is  not  allowpd  to  ask  any  questions  at 
all. 

So.  as  I  say,  without  sympathizing  with 
anything  in  the  way  of  the  German  aim  at 
all,  I  simply  say  that  as  an  American  citizen. 
I  have  the  right  to  raise  this  question  and 
insist  upon  it,  and  in  spite  of  sll  the  objec- 
tions keep  insisting.  "What  is  the  aim  ol  Brit- 
ain in  this  great  conquest?"  And  the  right  ot 
it,  not  because  we  want  to  interfere  with  any 
other  nation's  duties  or  activities,  but  a  right 
come  simply  in  this,  that  we  are  being  called 
upon  to  make  such  tremendous  sacrifices,  and 
the  most  simple  and  the  most  reasonable 
requirement  that  we  can  make,  is  Blmpiy  to 
insist  upon  a  statement  of  what  the  final  alms 
are  to  be. 

It  seems  to  me  that's  wise  strategy  and  wise 
tactics,  and  certainly  it's  wise  Americanism 
and  wise  social  morality. 


Wheeler's  Appeal  to  Emotionalifm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  AprU  25,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MILWAUKKB 
JOURNAL 


Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  April  23. 
1941: 

[From  the  Milwatikee  Journal  of  April  23, 
1941] 

WHEELER'S    APPEAL    TO    X3COTIONALISM 

One  thing  was  significantly  missing  In 
Senator  Wheeler's  speech  at  the  auditorium. 
It  was  that  clincher  the  Isolatlonlsu  wer« 
using  only  a  short  while  ago  in  their  assump- 
tion that  this  country  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  Hitler.    It  ran  like  this: 

"If  Hitler  hasn't  been  able  to  Invade  Eng- 
land  over  22  miles  of  water,  how  can  he  at- 
tack this  country  across  3,000  miles  of 
ocean?" 

Arent  the  Isolationists  so  sure  now  that 
Hitler  will  not  be  able  to  land  troops  In  Eng- 
land? Are  they  beginning  to  suspect  what 
others  have  been  thinking,  that  the  German 
aggressor  Is  using  a  subtle  stratetry — ^ham- 
mering the  British  Empire  to  piec«s  hit  bf 
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bit  while  making  feints  at  the  English  Island, 
thus  keeping  Immobilized  there  huge  forces 
of  men  and  masses  of  war  machines,  the  lack 
of  which  brings  defeaU  to  the  British  else- 
where? 

Or  have  the  isolationists,  the  Whexlxrs  and 
the  La  Fouxrm  and  the  Ntcs  concluded 
that  It  Is  a  bit  silly  to  keep  talking  about 
Hitler's  not  being  able  to  land  troops  in 
England  when  the  island  is  slowly  being 
pulverized  anyway  by  bombs  from  the  sky? 

Have  they  also  been  locking  at  pictures  of 
that  long-distance  plane  our  Army  is  testing, 
a  plane  designed  to  fly  the  round  trip  to 
Europe?  If  we  can  build  that  kind  of 
bomber.  Hitler  can.  too. 

Events  have  moved  so  rapidly  to  discredit 
the  shallow  arguments  of  these  isolationists 
that  they  have  to  shift  their  ground  rapidly. 
They  have  been  shifting  consuntly  ever  smce 
the  late  Senator  Borah,  then  their  leader, 
stood  up  in  the  Senate  to  answer  President 
Roosevelt's  warning  In  the  fall  of  1939  that  a 
world  war  was  likely  to  break  out  scon 

Borah  declared  flatly  that  there  wasn't 
going  to  be  another  world  war.  He  knew 
better  than  the  State  Department.  And  the 
echo  of  his  words  had  hardly  died  away  be- 
fore the  cannon  began  to  roar. 

Then  the  isolationists  had  a  lot  of  \is  be- 
lieving and  saying  that  It  was  just  a  "phony"* 
war.  Remember?  They  aren't  saying  that 
any  more  either.  In  fact,  they  have  been 
tripped  up  so  often  by  their  own  short- 
sightedness that  there  Isn't  any  reason  why 
anyone  should  put  any  faith  In  their  Judg- 
ment any  more. 

So  Senator  Whkzub  simply  assumes  with- 
out argument  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
worried  about,  that  nobody  is  going  to  hurt 
ui>  If  President  Roosevelt  doesn't  force  vis  into 
war.  and  that  If  anybody  does  attack  our 
shores  every  man  will  rush  to  the  mantel  and 
take  down  the  old  musket,  and  if  the  men 
don't  thus  spring  to  the  defense  of  this 
country  he  Is  sure  the  women  will. 

A  Senator  of  the  United  States  actually 
said  that. 

Perhaps  this  was  a  lame  attempt  to  be 
humorous,  but  that  kind  of  talk  Isn't  funny 
in  these  grave  days.  Oh.  yes;  the  Senator,  as 
d3  all  the  dissembling  isolationists,  declares 
himself  for  arming  this  country  to  hold  oft 
any  power  or  any  combination  of  powers 
that  might  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  attack  us. 
And  then  he  blisters  the  administration  for 
acquiring  land  In  Bermuda  and  sending  5.000 
American  troops,  to  that  defensive  outpost. 
What  kind  of  muddled  reasoning  is  that? 

The  prospect  of  the  vise  this  country  will 
be  In,  if  Great  Britain  falls,  with  Japan 
pushing  one  plncer  down  into  Singapore  and 
Hitler  pushing  the  other  plncer  Into  North 
Africa,  apparently  has  not  entered  Senator 
Wheeler  s  horizon. 

An  Idea  of  what  may  be  shaping  up  for  us 
with  Hitler  and  his  Axis  partners,  masters 
of  millions  of  people  embittered,  who  may 
even  in  the  poverty  of  their  war  wreckage 
turn  on  us  for  self-survival,  apparently  has 
never  given  Whxxlek  pause  for  thought. 

That  Hitler  has  proclaimed  a  crusade  of 
the  "have  nots*'  against  the  "haves,"  Imbuing 
his  followers  with  the  seal  of  fanatics,  ap- 
parently gives  Wheklxb  no  concern.  Even 
though  we  are  the  world's  largest  storehouse 
of  riches,  the  Senator  assumes  that  we  could 
deal  with  Hitler,  although  the  whole  coiurse 
of  Nazi  philosophy  belles  any  safety  to  any 
country  which  puts  Its  trust  In  Von  Rlbben- 
trop  agreements. 

So  the  Senator  drones  on  for  the  better 
part  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  venting  his  antl- 
Brltlsh  sentiments.  Indulging  his  anti-New 
Deal  animosities,  playing  skillfully  upon  the 
desire  and  the  hope  of  all  of  us  that  in  some 
honorable  way — and  we  stress  the  word  "hon- 
orable." although  the  Senator  does  not— that 
w«  shall  escape  the  holocaust  that  Is  sweep- 


ing  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  So  he  drones 
on.  ad  libbing  vicious  jabs  which  do  not 
appear  In  the  text  he  gives  newspapers  for 
publication. 

As  a  demagogic  appeal,  we  presume.  Sena- 
tor Wheelek's  campaigning  would  be  consid- 
ered a  masterpiece.  But  his  perspective  of 
this  tragic  world  convulsion  extends  no  fur- 
ther than  the  end  of  his  nose.  And  the  harm 
of  It  is  that  it  may  persuade  some  emotionally 
high-strung  but  well-meaning  citizen  to  do 
something  that  may  get  him  into  serious 
trouble  with  his  Government. 


Latest  Gallup  Poll  Reports  Big  Majority 
Afainst  Any  Further  "Steps  Toward 
War" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  STRATTON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  April  25.  1941 


AR-nCLE  PROM  THE  BALTIMORE  SUN 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
attached  reproduction  of  the  latest  com- 
plete Gallup  pell  as  printed  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun  this  week  merits  the  close 
study  and  analysis  cf  every  thinking 
American  who  believes  in  the  principle  of 
majority  rule  in  this  country. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  addition  to 
the  83  percent  of  Americans  who  oppose 
our  entrance  into  the  war  as  reported 
in  the  last  Gallup  poll  on  that  ques- 
tion, the  current  poll  reveals  the  even 
more  significant  fact  that  vast  majorities 
of  Americans  oppose  any  more  steps  to- 
ward war,  whether  it  be  sending  a  part 
of  our  Army,  a  part  of  our  air  force, 
or  a  part  of  cur  Navy  for  use  in  convoys. 
In  fact,  the  South  is  the  only  section  of 
the  country  which  gives  as  much  as  a 
30-percent  vote  favorable  to  any  of  these 
steps  and  in  not  a  single  instance,  even 
in  the  South,  is  a  vote  of  over  40  percent 
recorded  for  any  of  these  steps  smacking 
of  active  participation  in  the  war. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun) 

The  Gallup  Poll — Tbend  or  American 
Thought  on  Sending  Navt  and  Ais  Force 
TO  Europe 

(By  Dr.  George  Gallup) 

Princeton,  N.  J..  April  19. — How  are  the 
American  people  reacting  to  the  latest  events 
In  the  European  war? 

As  part  of  Its  continuous  soundings  of 
American  public  opinion  on  the  war,  the  In- 
stitute has  put  a  series  of  questions  to  men 
and  women  In  every  corner  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic,  in  order  to  answer  the  fol- 
lowing urgent  questions  and  others: 

Have  recent  reverses  for  Britain  and  her 
allies  increased  or  decreased  the  American 
public's  desire  to  help? 

What  has  been  the  trend  of  United  States 
thinking  on  convoys? 

How  have  the  average  American's  views  of 
the  length  and  probable  outcome  of  the  war 
been  affected  by  the  latest  events?  And 
how  much  sentiment  Is  there  now  for  actlv* 
Interrentlou  as  in  19177 


Nation-wide  tests  of  American  public  re- 
action were  begun  the  moment  Adolf  Hitler's 
panzer  divisions  swung  Into  Greece  and  Yugo- 
slavia, and  succeeding  reports  in  this  series 
win  chart  the  resulting  picture. 

Meanwhile  new  studies  begun  just  before 
the  German  blltzltrleg  In  the  Balkans  and 
North  Africa  reveal  that  many  Americans 
are  making  an  Important  distinction  between 
entering  the  war  wrlth  an  A.  E.  F. — as  we 
did  In  1917 — and  waging  a  war  limited  to 
warships  and  air  forces  only. 

While  the  institute's  survey  finds  that  a 
majority  of  voters  are  oppcsed  to  fighting 
even  a  "limited"  war  In  Europe,  probably  no 
picture  of  United  States  thinking  Is  com- 
plete today  which  does  not  take  the  follow- 
ing phases  of  public  opinion  on  the  war  Into 
account: 

SEND  PART  OP   ARMY? 

First  and  most  Important  Is  the  attitude 
on  sending  an  army — another  A.  E.  F. — 
abroad  to  fight. 

From  a  score  of  surveys  the  Institute  has 
found  that  the  term  "entering  the  war"  gen- 
erally means  only  one  thing  to  the  American 
public— the  dispatch  of  men  as  In  1917.  And 
on  this  question  majority  American  opinion 
continues  to  register  an  overwhelming  "No." 

Opinion  on  the  question  has  been  remark- 
ably stable  so  far.  no  matter  what  events 
have  occurred  In  Europe.  It  Is  true,  of  course, 
that  Americans  have  thus  far  been  able  to 
find  numerous  measures  "short  of  war." 

Yet  even  at  the  height  of  Hitler's  blitz- 
krieg In  the  west  last  spring— and  at  the 
peak  of  his  raids  on  London  in  September— 
the  institute  has  never  found  quite  a  fifth 
of  the  voters  of  the  country  In  favor  of  a 
"shooting  war"  with  troops. 

SEVENTT-NINE  PERCENT  ARE   OPPOSED 

The  newest  Institute  tests  show  that  this 
attitude  has  been  holding  firm.  "Do  you 
think  the  United  States  should  send  part  of 
our  Army  to  Europe  to  help  the  British?" 
men  and  women  in  a  cross-section  of  the 
voting  population  were  asked. 

Replies  from  every  State  in  the  Union  fhow 
the  following  results: 

Percent 

Favor  sending  part  of  Army 17 

Oppose  sending  part  of  Army 79 

Undecided ♦ 

While  most  voters  show  by  their  comments 
that  they  are  opposed  to  sending  troops  on 
principle,  many  who  oppose  It  In  today's  sur- 
vey Indicate  their  opinions  might  be  subject 
to  change  later.  These  are  the  men  and 
women  who  say  "we  shouldn't  send  troops 
abroad  now."  or  "not  at  this  time,"  or 
"Churchill  and  Roosevelt  both  say  the  British 
need  guns  and  tanks — not  men." 

PLANES   AND  WARSHIPS 

But  Washington  obsarvers  and  military 
writers  have  mentioned  the  possibility  the 
United  States  might  wage  a  "limited  war"  on 
the  Axis  using  either  warships  manned  by 
American  seamen,  warplanes  with  American 
pilots,  or  both. 

How  would  The  public  respond  to  such  pro- 
posals? 

The  results  of  the  Institute's  siirvey  Indi- 
cate that  when  the  Idea  of  American  partici- 
pation Is  limited  to  part  of  our  air  force,  the 
17  percent  willing  to  send  men  increases  to 
34  percent. 

When  participation  Is  limited  to  "some  of 
our  warships."  the  17  percent  becomes  27 
percent 

Here  are  two  Important  phases  of  the  pub- 
lic's attitude  hitherto  unrevealed: 

Do  you  think  the  United  States  should  send 
part  of  our  air  force  with  American  pilots  to 
Europe  to  help  the  British? 

Percent 

Favor  sending  part  of  air  force 24 

Oppose  sending  part  of  air  force 69 

Undecided . ......._.._    7 
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Do  you  thirk  we  should  send  some  of  our 
warships  manned  with  American  sailors  to 
Xurope  to  help  the  British? 

Percent 

Pavor  sending  some  of  our  warships 27 

Oppose  sending  some  of  otir  warships... 67 

Undecided 6 

TABIZD   XNTERPRKTATTONS   POSSIBLE 

The  foregoing  attitudes  will  give  American 
observers  new  material  for  reflection,  and 
doubtless  Individual  commentators  will  in- 
terpret the  results  In  different  ways.  Some 
will  stress  the  fact  that  American  public 
opinion  remains  preponderantly  against 
armed  intervention  by  the  United  States  even 
In  a  "limited"  war. 

Others  will  stress  the  distinctions  the  pub- 
lic seems  now  to  be  making  between  the  use 
of  the  Army  and  the  other  services.  The  in- 
stitute's only  purpose  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
surveys,  is  purely  one  of  finding  the  facts 
about  the  public's  attitudes. 

What  new  trends  of  thinking  have  been  set 
In  motion  by  the  events  in  North  Africa  and 
the  Balkans  will  be  reported  in  four  further 
articles  this  week. 

SOUTH  40  PERCENT  FOR  WARSHIPS 

Noteworthy  In  today's  tests  is  the  division 
of  opinion  in  different  sections  of  the  United 
States.  The  Midwest  remains  most  non- 
Interventionlslt,  while  the  relatively  belliger- 
ent South  votes  25  percent  for  sending  part 
of  the  Army.  36  percent  for  sending  air  squad- 
rons, and  40  piercent  for  sending  United  States 
warships  marned  by  American  sailors. 

The  sectional  vote: 

SEND  FART  OP  ARMTT 


Yes 

No 

Unde- 
cided 

New  EnEland... 

Percent 

]    " 

1« 
13 
25 
IB 

Percent 

81 

80 
82 

68 
78 

Per  cent 

i 

Mid-.\tlantic  .. 

East  Central... 

4 

West  Central 

5 

South 

7 

West              ... 

3 

SE^jni  PART  or  AIR   POBCX? 

New  England.. 

21 

20 
3« 
36 

71 

72 
73 

67 

T 

Mid- Atlantic    . 

EfKt  Central     -^                

7 

West  Central  _ 

7 

South      .. 

8 

West    ..... 

7 

PART  OP  KAVT? 


New  En^and 
Mid-Atlantic 
East  Central.. 
West  Central...L 


South. 
West.. 
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HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ARKANSAS 
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M^day,  April  28,  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  PROF.  EDWARD  V.  HUNT- 
INGTON, OP  HARVARD  UNTVERBITY 


Mr.  GATHINGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


(»D,  I  Include  the  following  statement  by 
Prof.  Edward  V.  Huntington,  of  Harvard 
University: 

The  Role  or  Matbdcatics  Im  Conoubsiomai. 

Apportionment 

(By  E.  V.  Huntington,  Harvard  University) 

In  regard  to  methods  of  apportionment  in 
Congress,  Government  officials  have  three 
times  appealed  to  scientific  bodies  for  techni- 
cal Information.  Since  one  of  these  bodies 
is  the  Harvard  Department  of  Mathematics, 
of  which  I  happen  to  be  now  the  senior  mem- 
ber. I  beg  the  privilege  of  explaining  brlefiy 
the  role  which  mathematics  has  to  play  in 
this  situation. 

This  role  has  been  much  misunderstood. 
The  picture  of  a  "long  line  of  mathema- 
ticians" filing  by,  each  trying  to  sell  his 
own  pet  scheme  to  the  committee,  is  a  fan- 
tastic travesty.  A  mathematical  theorem 
is  not  a  matter  for  proponents  and  op- 
ponents to  wrangle  over  as  if  it  were  a 
rlver-and-harbor  bill.  A  new  mathematical 
theorem  has  Just  one  essential  property:  It 
is  either  true  or  false.  If  It  is  true,  it  is 
simply  accepted  as  one  more  step  in  advance 
in  the  natural  growth  of  this  rapidly  growing 
science.  If  It  is  false,  that  fact  will  be 
speedily  discovered  by  competent  critics.  No 
personal  or  political  motives,  inside  or  out- 
side of  Congress,  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  theorem. 

What  mathematics  has  done  In  the  present 
instance  is  to  establish,  in  1921.  a  new  the- 
orem called  the  theorem  of  equal  propor- 
tions, through  which  the  whole  problem  has 
been  enormously  simplified. 

For  over  a  century  Congress  had  been  try- 
ing to  find  a  mathematical  method  of  appor- 
tionment that  would  put  each  State  as  nearly 
as  possible  on  a  par  with  every  other  State, 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution;  but  the 
mathematical  tools  then  available  were  not 
far  enough  advanced  to  supply  a  solution. 
All  kinds  of  complicated  theories  about 
things  like  "sliding  divisors"  and  "fractional 
remainders"  were  argued  pro  and  con  with- 
out leading  to  any  satisfactory  concltision. 
The  new  theorem  came  like  an  answer  to 
prayer,  supplying  precisely  the  Itind  of  sim- 
ple and  self-explanatory  test  that  Congress 
had  long  been  seeking. 

The  simplified  theory  is  thoroughly  realis- 
tic. It  takes  up  the  situation  at  precisely 
the  point  where  Congress  Itself  takes  It  up  in 
each  decennial  debate — at  the  point,  namely, 
where  an  actual  apportionment  bill  Is  pre- 
sented for  discussion.  Every  Congressman 
who  examines  such  a  bill  begins  by  figuring 
cut  the  average  numerical  size  of  the  con- 
gressional districts  in  his  State  (by  dividing 
the  population  of  the  State  by  the  number 
of  Representatives  assigned  thereto) .  If  the 
average  district  In  his  State  comes  out  larger 
than  that  in  some  other  State,  he  very  nat- 
urally and  properly  raises  the  question 
whether  a  seat  should  not  be  transferred  from 
that  other  State  to  his.  The  size  of  the 
House  being  fixed,  the  debate  always  comes 
down,  in  the  last  analysis,  to  this  question: 
"Should  or  Bhotild  not  such  a  transfer  be 
made?"  As  the  most  natural  common- 
sense  answer  to  this  question,  the  modern 
theory  offers  the  follo^rtng  simple  test: 

TEST  or  equal  proportions 

A  proposed  transfer  of  a  seat  from  one 
State  to  another  State  should  be  made  when, 
and  only  when,  the  percentage  inequality  be- 
tween the  congressional  districts  in  the  two 
States  would  be  reduced  by  the  transfer. 

For  example,  suppose  State  A  demands  the 
transfer  of  a  seat  from  State  B.  If,  before 
the  transfer,  the  A  district  is  11.02  percent 
larger  than  the  B  district,  while,  after  the 
transfer,  the  B  district  Is  11.26  percent  larger 
than  the  A  district,  then,  under  the  test  of 


equal  proporUons,  the  transfer  ■hotUd  not 
be  made. 

By  this  simple  test,  any  dispute  Isetween 
two  States  In  the  matter  of  apportionment 
can  l)e  settled  immediately  by  the  most  ele- 
mentary arithmetic.  The  only  daU  required 
are  the  populations  of  the  two  States  di- 
rectly concerned  and  the  number  of  Repre- 
senUtivee  assigned  to  each.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  compute  any  "exact  qxiotas"  or 
any  "fractional  remainders."  All  the  contro- 
versial items  in  the  earlier  debates  simply 
drop  out  of  the  pictvire. 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  test  at 
equal  proportions  merely  gives  precise  ex- 
pression to  an  aim  which  has  always  been 
upheld  by  Congreas.  namely,  the  desire  to 
equalize  as  far  as  poastble  the  congressional 
districts  among  the  several  States.  The  only 
point  at  which  any  real  mathematics  is  in- 
volved is  in  the  proof  that  the  test  can  be 
successfully  applied  to  every  pair  of  States. 
(It  is  not  immediately  obvious  that  an  im- 
provement in  the  relation  between  two  States. 
A  and  B.  might  not  upset  the  relation  be- 
tween one  of  these  States  and  some  third 
State,  C.)  This  point  is  covered  by  the  fol- 
lowing theorem: 

Theorem  1.  There  is  a  process  of  computa- 
tion, well  known  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  result  of  which  will  always  sat- 
isfy the  test  of  equal  proportions  for  every 
pair  of  States  simultaneously. 

The  truth  of  this  theorem  is  vouched  for  by 
the  unanimous  report  of  the  Ceiuus  Advisory 
Committee,  requested  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Cen&us  in  1921.  and 
by  the  unanimous  report  of  a  committee  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  requesud 
by  Speaker  Nicholas  Longworth  in  1928;  and 
the  technical  process  referred  to  In  the  theo- 
rem is  clearly  set  forth  in  many  places.  But 
the  details  of  the  process  of  computation 
shed  no  new  light  on  the  fairness  of  the 
method  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The 
fairness  of  any  method  can  be  tested  only  by 
examining  the  resulting  actual  apportion- 
ment.    In  this  game  the  test's  the  thing." 

The  current  debate  In  Congress  turns  on  a 
choice  between  two  methods.  The  role  of 
mattiematlcs  in  this  debate  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows: 

Th<Kjrem  2:  If  Congress  desires  to  equalise 
the  congressional  district*  as  far  as  possible 
among  the  several  States,  the  method  of  equal 
proportions  will  always  give  a  better  result 
than  the  older  method  of  major  fractions. 
The  method  of  major  fractions  cannot  be 
coun'-ed  on  to  equallee  the  congressional 
districts  on  any  basis  whatever.' 


<  As  far  as  the  process  of  computation  la 
concerned  It  is  the  same  in  all  the  methods, 
except  that  a  different  "table  of  multipliers" 
is  usijd  in  each  case.  There  is  no  difference 
whatever  in  the  amount  of  time  or  labor  In- 
volved in  the  computation.  For  further  In- 
fcnnutlon.  see  E.  V.  Huntington's  A  Survey 
of  Methods  of  Apportionment  in  Congress, 
printed  for  Senator  David  I.  Walsh  as  B.  Dec. 
304.  76th  Cong.,  3d  sees..  1940;  or  Dr. 
Schmeckebier's  book  on  Congressional  Ap- 
portionment, published  by  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution in  Washington,  1941:  or  Dr.  Ded- 
rlck's  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Bureau  cf 
the  Census,  printed  in  the  hearings  on  H.  R. 
2665.  held  before  a  rubcommlttee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Conunerce,  February 
28.  1&41.  p.  44. 

•In  order  to  meet  a  certain  unsound  criti- 
cism, the  following  somewhat  stronger  theo- 
rem may  be  noted:  Theroem  S:  The  method 
of  equal  projxirtlons  is  the  only  method 
which  wiU  apportion  a  given  number  of  Rep- 
resenUtlves  among  the  several  SUtes,  so  that 
the  ratios  erf  population  to  Repreeentatlves, 
and  also  the  ratios  of  Representatives  to 
population,  shall  he  as  nearly  equal  as  may 
be  among  the  several  Btatea. 
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To  A  Iftyman  the  information  contained  In 
these  theorems  1  and  2  may  seem  a  useful 
Mrvice  for  any  science  to  perform. 

Not  BO  In  the  eyes  of  professional  poUtl- 
etans.  The  Oathlngs  equal-proportions  bill 
(H.  B.  3865) ,  which  passed  the  House  on  Peb- 
ruary  18,  1941.  by  »  vote  of  210  to  142,  was 
blocked  in  the  Senate  by  a  small  group  In 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  Mem- 
bers of  this  group,  largely  Influenced  by  Pro- 
fessor WUlcox,  of  Cornell,  sharply  resent  the 
Intnislon  of  mathematical  theories  In  a  field 
which  they  regard  as  purely  political,  not  at 
all  mathematical.  Professor  Willcox  flatly  re- 
jects (or.  more  accurately,  deliberately  Ig- 
nores) ths  mathematical  theorems  cited 
above,  replacing  them  by  statements  v/hlch 
he  holds  to  be  free  from  mathematical  taint. 
Thus  m  1928  he  stoutly  upheld  the  following 
thesis: 

wnxcox  STATZMXirr  or  laas 

•nie  only  method  which  makes  the  congres- 
sional districts  In  small  and  large  States  as 
nearly  equtd  as  possible  is  the  method  of 
major  fractions. 

In  1940  he  replaced  this  statement  by  the 
following,  which  he  believes  more  accurately 
reflects  the  political  wishes  of  Congress: 

WnXCOX  STATEMENT  OF  1940 

K  the  main  purpose  of  apportionment  Is 
to  make  the  congressional  districts  as  nearly 
equal  as  possible,  that  purpose  Is  best  secured 
by  the  "method  <rf  smallest  divisors." 

_  These   two   statements,  we   are   to   under- 
stand are  purely  political  and  therefore  en- 

"^Irely  Immune  from  mathematical  attack. 
The  tact  that  both  of  them,  no  matter  how 
they  may  be  labeled,  are  definitely  false  ap- 
pears not  to  worry  their  author  In  the  least. 
In  fairness  to  Professor  Willcox.  however,  it 
must  be  noted  that  his  opposition  to  the 
method  of  equal  proportions  Is  based  prl- 
marly  on  a  different  thesis,  namely,  that  no 
one  In  Congress  can  understand  It.  This  Is 
perhaps  the  first  time  In  history  that  advo- 
cates cf  any  measure  have  openly  accused 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  being 
unable  to  multiply  and  divide.  And  yet  the 
ability  to  follow  these  most  elementary  rules 
of  arithmetic  is  all  that  Is  needed  to  under- 
stand the  exact  meaning  of  the  test  of  equal 
proportions  and  to  apply  It  successfully  in  any 
given  case.  The  only  dlfUcultles  that  have 
arisen  are  due  to  the  persistent  Inclusion, 
by  the  opponents  of  the  method,  of  sup^r- 
fluotis  and  Irrelevant  complications  that  it 
was  the  purpose  of  the  new  method  to  remove. 
By  consistently  refusing  to  place  before  their 
readers  any  correct  citation  of  what  the  test 
of  equal  proportions  really  is.  the  opponents 
of  the  modem  theory  stamp  themselves  as  20 
years  behind  the  times. 

George  Washington,  whose  first  Teto  con- 
cerned an  apportionment  bill,  and  Daniel 
Webster,  whose  eloquent  appeal  for  a  J\ist 
apportionment  represented  the  best  thought 
of  his  day,  would  have  weldomed  eagerly  the 
mathematical  tools  which  are  now  available 
for  achieving  their  goal.  The  goal  remains 
the  same:  To  make  the  congressional  districts 
as  nearly  equal  as  possible  among  the  several 
States.  Senator  CAaxwAT.  of  Arkansas,  is  en- 
deavoring to  revive  the  equal-proportions  bill 
with  a  perfecting  amendment.  According  to 
theorem  2  above,  a  vote  to  reject  this  amend- 
ment and  to  retain  the  method  of  major  frac- 
tions would  be  tantamount  to  a  complete 
abandonment  of  the  goal  of  equalization  of 
districts.  Do  the  present-day  leaders  in  Con- 
gress really  believe  that  a  deliberate  aban- 
donment of  that  goal  would  be  a  sound  po- 
litical policy? 

The  following  note  Is  added  for  convenience 
of  reference:  Under  the  1940  census,  for  a 
Bouse  of  435  Members,  the  apportloiunents 


by  the  method  of  equal  proportions  and  the 
method  of  major  fractions  differ  In  respect  to 
only  two  States.  A  comparison  between  the 
resulting  congressional  districts  In  these  two 
States  Is  shown  as  follows: 
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Thus  the  Inequality  between  the  congres- 
sional districts  (whether  absolute  or  rela- 
tive) Is  smaller  under  the  method  of  equal 
proportions  than  It  is  under  the  method  of 
major  fractions. 

This  example,  which  Is  typical.  Illustrates 
the  main  argument  In  favor  of  the  method 
of  equal  proportions  as  against  the  method 
of  major  fractions. 


Increase  of  Gasoline  Tax  in  the  District 
of  Columbia 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  April  28,  1941 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  a  biU  (H.  R.  4549)  to  levy  an 
additonal  gasoline  tax  of  2  cents  per  gal- 
lon upon  motor-vehicle  fuel  sold  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  bill  is  exactly 
like  the  one  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  the  Honorable  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  he  in- 
troduced on  August  4,  1939,  except  that 
I  have  changed  the  tax  stipulated  in  his 
bill  from  1  cent  to  2  cents.  This  will 
make  the  total  gasoline  tax  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  4  cents  per  gallon, 
which  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  in  my 
State  of  Indiana,  and  brings  it  practi- 
cally to  the  average  of  the  gasoline  tax 
paid  by  our  constituents  in  the  several 
States.  This  average  is  4.2  cents  per 
gallon. 

When  my  bill  becomes  law,  the  total 
gasoline  tax  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  be  4  cents  per  gallon,  exclusive  of 
the  Federal  tax.  The  Federal  tax  is 
added  to  the  State  tax  in  all  jurisdic-. 
tions.  ' 


When  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, Chairman  Jennings  Randolph,  In- 
troduced his  bill  known  as  H.  R.  7526, 
on  August  4.  1939.  in  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress,  he  made  the  following  remarks 
which  are  contained  in  his  extension  of 
remarks  appearing  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  84, 
page  3858,  which  I  quote: 

After  due  consideration  of  these  principles. 
I  believe  the  fairest  means  available  Is  the 
levying  of  an  additional  1-cent  sales  tax  per 
gallon  on  gasoline  •  •  •  and  which 
could  be  collected  with  very  little  admin- 
istrative expense. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
will  take  the  time  to  read  the  excellent 
presentation  of  this  subject  as  con- 
tained in  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia's [Mr.  Randolph's]  remarks. 

This  bill,  H.  R.  7526,  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress,  was  referred  to  a  special 
subcommittee  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives,   of    which    the    gentleman    from 
Texas,  the  Honorable  W.  R.  Poage,  was 
chairman.     This   special    subcommittee 
conducted  extended  hearings  upon  this 
subject  of  increasing  the  gasoline  tax  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  secured 
valuable  data  and  information  from  the 
Engineer  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Colum.bia.  Col.  D.  McCoach.  Jr.,  and  then 
the  chairman  of  the  special  subcommit- 
tee of  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Honorable 
W.  R.  Poage.  for  and  in  behalf  of  his  spe- 
cial subcommittee,  submitted  an  exhaus- 
tive report  on  the  necessity  of  imposing 
an  Increased  tax  on  the  retail  sale  of 
motor  fuel  in  the  District  of  Columbia.   I 
feel   this   special   report   submitted   by 
the   gentleman  from  Texas,   Chairman 
W.  R.  Poage.  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
convincing  reports  which  has  been  given 
to  the  Congress  on  this  distressing  sub- 
ject.   I  hope  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, as  a  service  to  his  or  her  constitu- 
ents,   will    read    this    report    of    the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Hon.  W.  R.  Poage, 
chairman  of  this  special  subcommittee  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.    If  you  do, 
you  will  learn  how  your  constituents  are 
being  imposed  upon  by  this  unfair  gaso- 
line tax  situation  which  has  prevailed  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  too  long. 

On  page  7  of  the  Poage  report,  you  will 
find  that  during  the  15  years  of  opera- 
tion of  the  gasoline  tax  fund  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  it  has  lacked  over  $42,- 
000,000  of  meeting  the  expenses  required 
for  the  proper  maintenance  of  streets, 
highways,  bridges,  and  traffic  control  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Engineer 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Col.  D.  McCoach,  Jr.,  has  repeatedly  offi- 
cially informed  members  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  urgently  needed 
street,  highway,  and  traffic  improvements 
cannot  be  made  without  much  additional 
road-improvement  revenue. 

The  Honorable  William  T.  Schulte,  of 
Indiana,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
streets  and  traffic  subcommittee  on  the 
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District  6t  Columbia,  making  recommen- 
dations of  remedial  traffic  measures,  has 
recently  filed  the  report  of  his  subcom- 
mittee known  as  Traffic  Investigation 
Committee  5-Year  Gasoline  Tax  Increase. 
Mr.  ScHm^TE's  report  recommends  an  ad- 
ditional gasoline  tax  of  2  cents,  which 
would  raise  the  total  gasoline  tax  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  4  cents.  I  hope 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  will  read 
this  splendid  report  of  Chairman 
ScHTJLTE's  subcommittee. 

This  bill  which  I  have  just  introduced 
accomplishes  the  results  recommended  by 
Chairman  W.  R.  Poages  repwrt,  and  the 
report  by  Mr.  William  T.  Schtilte's  traf- 
fic committee. 

I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  our  con- 
stituents in  Indiana,  Texas,  and  West 
Virginia  must  pay  an  average  4-cent 
gasoline  tax  to  maintain  their  roads,  and 
then  be  required  to  contribute  through  a 
Federal  tax  donation  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  road  fund  to  keep  up  the  streets 
and  bridges  and  traffic  police  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  District  of  Columbia  motorists  pay 
only  2-cent  gasoline  tax.  If  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colmribia  did  not  need  the  addi- 
tional road,  street,  and  traffic-control 
money,  it  would  be  a  different  story,  but 
when  2-cents-a-gallon  gasoline  tax  will 
not  maintain  the  streets,  bridges,  and 
traffic  control  in  Washington,  D.  C,  it  is 
decidedly  unfair  to  our  own  constituents 
to  collect  only  a  2-cent  gasoline  tax  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  then  ask 
our  own  constitutents  who  pay  4-cent 
gasoline  tax  to  maintain  Indiana  roads, 
to  also  make  up  the  deficit  caused  by  this 
low,  discriminatory,  special-privilege  gas- 
oline tax  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  know  that  the  Capital  Traction  Co., 
which  buys  many  thousands  of  gallons 
of  gasoline  end  collects  10  cents  per  ride 
from  its  passengers,  wants  to  buy  gasoline 
at  the  expense  of  our  Indiana,  Texas,  and 
West  Virginia  constituents  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  constituents  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  Members  of  the  Congress  should 
permit  this  to  be  done. 

I  know  the  big  oil  companies  are 
against  this  bill,  and  are  always  against 
any  tax  on  petroleum  products.  They 
have  appeared  before  committees  of  the 
Congress  considering  bills  of  this  char- 
acter at  various  times  in  the  past  In  vig- 
orous opposition  and  they  have  signified 
no  change  of  mind.  I  know  there  are 
owners  of  large  fieets  of  automobiles  and 
trucks  doing  business  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  who  care  nothing  for  our  Indiana, 
Texas,  and  West  Virginia  taxpayers,  but 
that  does  not  justify  we  Members  of  the 
Congress  permitting  a  condition  to  exist 
where  the  District  of  Columbia  needs  all 
of  the  revenue  a  4-cent  gasoline  tax  will 
produce,  and  then  only  levy  a  2-cent  tax, 
and  make  up  what  the  other  2  cents 
would  produce  by  dipping  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  maintained  by  our 
constituents. 

Our  Indiana  constituents  contribute  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  through  Federal 
taxes  of  various  kinds,  they  also  main- 
tain their  own  roads,  through  an  average 


of  a  4-cent  gasoline  tax.  and  It  is  only 
fair  to  our  own  constituents  to  demand 
that  the  motorists  and  operators  of  large 
fleets  of  cars  and  trucks  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  pay  a  like  gasoline  tax  for  the 
maintenance  of  roads,  highways,  streets, 
and  traffic-control  purposes,  before  ask- 
ing the  Congress  to  appropriate  money 
contributed  by  our  own  constituents  and 
your  constituents  to  make  up  the  deficit 
we  allow  to  prevail  In  Washington,  D.  C, 
by  permitting  a  gasoline  tax  far  below 
the  average  of  the  States. 

If  our  constituents  contribute  to  a  defi- 
cit in  road,  highway,  street,  and  traffic 
control  funds  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  up  their  own 
roads,  they  are  being  definitely  discrimi- 
nated against.    There  is  no  reason  why 
residents  of  Washington,  D.  C,  should 
not  pay  as  much  gasoline  taxes  as  do  the 
constituents  of  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress.   It  is  a  privilege  to  live  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  the  Capital  of  our  Nation, 
but  it  is  not  the  kind  of  a  privilege  that 
requires  the  Congress  to  permit  Its  In- 
habitants to  pay  less  gasoline  tax  than 
do  their  own  constituents  and  then  ap- 
propriate large  sums  of  money  to  help 
Washington,  D.  C.    I  am  in  favor  of  help- 
ing  the  people  of  Washington.   D.  C, 
when  they  have  paid  as  much  gasoline 
tax  as  the  average  of  the  States:  then  if 
they    need   more   money    the    Congress 
should  provide  It.    It  should  not  allow 
motorists  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
pay  less  gasoline  taxes  than  our  Indiana. 
Texas,   and  West  Virginia   constituents 
do,  and  then  ask  the  Congress  to  make 
up  a  deficit  caused  by  the  District  of 
Columbia   very   low    gasoline   tax    rate. 
Ordinarily  I  am  against  any  Increase  of 
tax  in  any  tax  field  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.    In  this  instance  human  life 
Is  at  stake  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
and  I  want  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
bear  its  Just  share  of  the  cost  of  solution. 
I  know  that  the  failure  to  provide  road, 
street,  highway,  and  traffic  control  gas- 
oline tax  money  Is  costing  many  human 
lives;  many  persons  have  been  killed  and 
injured  in  the  District  of  Columbia  whose 
fatalities  and  accidents  could  have  been 
avoided  by  purchasing  proper  safeguards 
in  the  way  of  traffic  personnel  and  high- 
way and  street  improvement.    Does  the 
District  of  Columbia  expect  to  have  only 
a  2-cent  gasoline  tax  when  the  State  av- 
erage Is  4.2  cents  per  gallon  gasoline  tax 
and  still  ask  the  Congress  to  make  up  the 
deficit  this  low  gasoline  tax  causes  in 
road  funds  in  order  to  save  lives  and 
Umbs? 

If  there  are  those  selfish  interests  or 
selfish  Individuals  who  are  so  unfair  as  to 
demand  a  very  low  gasoline  tax  when 
their  District  of  Columbia  government 
needs  the  money  to  solve  its  murderous 
traffic  problem,  and  then  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  make  up  the  deficit  in  road  funds 
caused  by  this  very  low  gasoline  tax  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  am  ashamed 
of  such  selfish  persons,  and  their  selfish 
wishes  and  desires  must  be  completely 
ignored  by  the  Congress. 

I  hope  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ex- 
tensive bearings  have  already  been  held 


as  to  the  merits  of  Increasing  the  gasoline 
tax  In  the  District  of  Columbia  to  4  cents 
per  gallon,  which  will  be  practically  the 
average  of  all  of  our  States,  and  that  two 
very  fine  reports  have  been  filed  recently 
by  congressional  committees  recommend- 
ing that  the  gasohne  tax  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  be  raised  to  4  cents  per  gal- 
lon, that  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  report  this  bill  out  without  further 
consideration,  and  at  Its  next  meeting, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do 
pass  at  once. 

I  appeal  to  my  colleagues,  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  not  to  permit  this 
disservice  to  longer  prevail  against  our 
constituents. 


Help  Those  Who  Were  Younf  Yesterday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  mAHo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVS3 


Monday.  AprU  28,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  RICHARD  L.  NEUBEROER 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  submit  an  article  prepared  by  Rich- 
ard L.  Neuberger  which  was  printed  In 
the  Progressive  on  March  29.  under  the 
heading,  "Help  those  who  were  young 
yesterday": 

Help  Those  Who  Wmx  Young  YbsteboaT 


(By  Rlchartl  L.  Neuberger) 
In  the  present  drive  to  rearm  Amerlcft  ev- 
eryone .is  thinking  about  young  foUu.  Young 
men  are  needed  to  man  warships,  fly  bomb- 
ing planes,  and  work  In  lactone*.  Young 
women  must  be  nurses  and  must  take  the 
place  of  men  behind  the  lines. 

But  what  about  the  old  folks?  They  are 
still  American  cltlwns.  They  are  the  people 
who  were  young  folks  yesterday.  Tomorrow 
their  counterpart  will  represent  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  ycung  today.  In  the  emphasis 
on  youth  and  on  the  national -defense  pro- 
gram, we  must  not  forget  the  old  people  and 
the  social-security  program. 

The  entire  social -secxirlty  set-up,  good  be- 
ginning though  it  iB.  sadly  needs  revl»ion. 
Some  States  pay  reasonable  pensions.  Some 
States  pay  pensions  which  cannot  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  There  should  be  a  uni- 
form national  pension.  My  own  State  of 
Oregon  pays  average  pensions  of  $21  a  month 
This  is  a  disgrace  in  view  cf  the  fact  that 
Washington,  to  the  north  of  us.  pays  $40  and 
California,  to  the  south  of  us.  pays  $38. 

"A  MATTES  or  «XOHT" 

A  few  da3rE  ago  I  read  a  speech  in  the  Con- 
cai£sioNAL  RECoao  by  Congressman  Compton 
I.  Whtte,  of  Idaho.  He  recommended  a  pen- 
sion on  a  Federal  basis,  the  same  pension 
througliout  the  Nation.  He  pointed  out  that 
such  a  plan  is  "winning  new  suppcrt  in  the 
populous  industrial  sections  of  the  country." 
Why  shouldn't  it?  In  the  high  pressure  of 
modem     machine    manufacture,     men    are 
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thrown  on  the  scrap  heap  bzicte  they  are  50. 
Otten  o!d-age  assistance  Is  their  sole  support. 
A    newspaper    In    Washington— the    Dally 
New*— has  reported  that  President  Roosevelt 
■oon  will  propose  a  flat  Federal  pension  of 
$30  a  month,  a  pension  to  be  paid  regardless 
of    need    and    regardless    of    State    p>enslon 
■ystems     Let  us  hope  that  the  President  does 
not    permit    the    International    situation    to 
divert  him  from  this  worthy  purpose.    Such 
a  proposal  would  be  one  of  the  high  lights  of 
the  New  Deal.    No  one  must  overlook  for  1 
minute  that  until  Mr.  Roosevelt  entered  the 
White   House,   the   words   "old-age   pension" 
were  not  Included  In  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Presidency.    The  aged  people  of  the  country 
owe  Mr.  Roosevelt  an  undying  debt  for  that. 
— ^The  report  from  our  National  Capital  de- 
dares  that   the   President  Intends  to  pay  a 
pension  as  a  matter  of  right,  raiher  than  as  a 
matter   of  need.     Millions  of   elderiy   people 
will  bless  him  for  that  too.     At  the  present 
time  men  and  women  over  65  are  penalized  if 
they  have  children  who  might  support  them. 
Little    or    no    consideration    Is    given    the 
financial  status  of  those  children.     As  like  as 
not.  they  may  be  as  hard  up  as  their  parents. 
Case   workers  now   Investigate  the   people 
who  apply  for  pensions.    They  snoop  and  pry 
Into    the    old    peoples'    private    lives.      They 
search  their  financial  problems.    Frequently 
these  case  workers  are  young  and  sophisti- 
cated.    They    have    scant    understanding    of 
what  65  years  of  toll  and  struggle  might  mean. 
They  are  hardbolled  and  tough.     They  try  to 
make  a  record  for  themselves  by  keeping  the 
pensions  as  low  as  possible.    They  have  an 
ld«a  that  the  goal  Is  to  save  money.     They 
forget  that  the  purpose  of  the  social-security 
program  Is  to  end  suffering  and  ameliorate 
poverty. 

CLIIIIMATX  THE  BUSTBOOIXSI 

Making  pensions  a  matter  of  right  rather 
than  need  would  totally  eliminate  these  case 
workers.  There  would  be  no  further  use  for 
them.  Any  elderly  person  over  65  and  out 
of  employment  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
old-age  assistance.  His  private  life  and  the 
life  of  his  children  would  not  have  to  be  pried 
into.  I  am  glad  that  I  helped  promote  in  the 
recent  session  of  the  Oregon  Legislature  a 
bill  to  pay  old-age  pensions  to  people  regard- 
leas  of  the  status  of  their  children.  Un- 
fortunately thU  blU  clashed  with  Federal 
law.  Thf  Federal  law  In  this  respect  ought 
to  be  changed. 

No  group  of  men  and  women  has  been 
fooled  more  often  than  the  old  people.  In 
the  meeting  of  ova  legislature.  I  saw  men 
who  had  promised  the  old  folks  everything, 
vote  again  and  again  against  taxes  proposed 
pa  increase  old-age  assistance.  One  legislator 
who  constantly  assured  the  elderly  people  of 
his  support  scarcely  gave  a  second  thought  to 
a  measure  some  of  us  Introduced  providing 
for  •  privilege  tax  on  dividends.  This  meas- 
ure was  patterned  after  the  law  enacted  In 
Wisconsin  by  the  Progressive  Party.  Its 
adoption  would  have  helped  to  raise  addi- 
tional money  for  pensions. 

It  is  the  duty  and  obligation  of  liberals  In 
America  to  think  of  the  old  folks  in  the 
present  emergency.  I  am  sure  the  enthusi- 
asm of  young  men  for  our  great  democratic 
form  of  government  will  increase  If  they  see 
that  democracy  takes  care  of  men  too  old  to 
work.  Now  that  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has 
accepted  the  Idea  of  social  security,  we  must 
labor  to  Improve  the  set-up. 

The  pensions  paid  in  some  States  are  mere 
pittances  They  must  be  increased.  We  must 
bope  that  President  Roosevelt,  who  launched 
the  social  security  program,  will  make  it 
stronger  by  proposing  a  130  national  pension 
to  all  elderly  citizens  as  a  matter  of  right, 
a  pension  not  conditioned  on  poverty  or 
paupers'  oaths  or  any  other  humiliating 
terms. 


Letters  Pertaining  to  Present  Power  of 
Federal  Goyemment  To  Prevent  Delays 
in  National-Defense  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  April  28.  1941 


LETTERS    PROM    PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT 
AND  SECRETARY  OP  LABOR  PERKINS 


Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  incorporate  in  the  Record  two 
letters  I  have  recently  received  pertain- 
ing to  the  authority  now  possessed  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  terminate  delays 
resulting  from  industrial  disputes  which 
the  Conciliation  Service  and  the  National 
Defense  Mediation  Board  are  unable  to 
settle.  One  of  these  letters  is  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
other  letter  is  from  the  Seoretary  of 
Labor.    The  letters  follow: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  April  19,  1941. 

Hon.   lONDLEY    BECKWORTH, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman  Beckworth:  I  have 
your  letter  of  April  9,  1941.  Inquiring  as  to 
the  authority  now  possessed  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  terminate  delays  resulting 
from  industrial  disputes  in  the  event  the  Con- 
ciliation 8?rvice  and  the  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board  are  unable  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  go 
into  this  question  and  to  reply  to  your  inquiry. 
Sincerely, 

FsANKUM  D.  Roosevelt. 


Since  my  letter  of  April  9  has  not  yet 
been  answered  by  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Labor  Etepartment.  I  have  this  day 
again  submitted  an  inquiry  to  the  Labor 
Department,  which  I  herewith  quote: 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  wrote  me  a  letter 
April  23,  stating  that  she  referred  to  you 
a  letter  which  I  wrote  the  President  AprU  9, 
Inquiring  as  to  the  authority  now  possessed 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  terminate  de- 
lays resulting  from  industrial  disputes  in 
the  event  the  Concilation  Service  and  the 
National  Defense  Mediation  Board  are  un- 
able to  effect  a  settlement.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board,  according  to  the  press  this  morning, 
has  given  up  effort  to  end  coal  stoppage,  I 
am  particularly  Interested  In  receiving  an 
answer  to  my  inquiry.  Thus  far  I  have  re- 
ceived no  answer.  For  your  aid  in  this 
connection  I  shall  be  very  grateful. 

In  conclusion,  it  occurs  to  me  the 
time  has  come  when  we  should  have 
definite  knowledge  as  to  what  power  our 
Government  has  to  prevent  delays  in  our 
national-defense  program. 


Department  or  Labor. 
OmCE  OF  THE  SECurr.\RT, 
Washington,  April  23.  1941. 
Hon.  LnroLET  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Congressman  Beckworth:  The 
President  has  referred  to  me  for  reply  your 
letter  dated  April  9  inquiring  as  to  the  au- 
thority now  possessed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  terminate  delays  resulting  from  In- 
dustrial disputes  which  the  Conciliation 
Service  and  the  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board  are  unable  to  settle. 

I  have  asked  the  Solicitor  of  Labor  to  go 
Into  this  matter  and  as  soon  as  his  investiga- 
tion is  completed  I  shaU  be  glad  to  communi- 
cate further  with  you. 
Sincerely, 

Frances  Perkins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  conceivable  at  the 
time  the  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board  was  established  that  the  Board 
might  not  be  able  to  settle  all  disputes 
referred  to  it.  The  press  indicates  this 
morning  that  the  National  Defense  Me- 
diation Board  has  been  unable  to  settle 
the  controversy  which  involves  the  min- 
ing of  coal  so  essential  at  this  time  to 
the  production  of  steel  for  national-de- 
fense puiposes. 


Sauce  for  the  Goose  Is  Sauce  for  the 
Gander 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  PHEIFFER 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  April  28.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW   YORK 
HERALD  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  WILLIAM  T.  PHEIFFER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  April  26,  1941,  which 
should  be  closely  read  and  taken  to  heart 
by  the  officials  of  certain  branches  and 
agencies  of  our  Government  who  propose 
to  spend  additional  huge  sums  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  in  the  name  of  national 
defense  but  not  in  the  actual  furtherance 
thereof: 

[Prom  the  New  York  HeralU  Tribune  of  April 
26,  1941] 

ECONOMIZE  AS   WELL   AS  TAX 

If  the  shock  of  the  proposed  enormous  In- 
creases in  income  and  luxury  taxes  results  In 
focusing  attention  on  the  possibilities  of 
economizing  in  the  nonmllitary  side  of  the 
national  Budget,  a  distinct  gain  will  have 
been  made.  However  much  we  may  quarrel 
with  the  particular  form  of  taxes  which  have 
been  suggested,  few  persons  will  question  the 
wisdom  of  adopting  the  policy  of  paying  for 
as  much  of  the  emergency  expenditures  as 
possible  cut  of  current  revenues.  Even  If  this 
l3  done,  the  additions  to  the  national  debt 
will  be  staggering.  This  makes  all  the  more 
Imperative  the  need  for  reducing  to  a  mini- 
mum those  expenditures  which  are  not  ex- 
clusively or  primarily  for  purposes  of  na- 
tional derense.  Unfortunately,  the  politi- 
cians' philosophy,  as  expressed  In  both  Houses, 
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appears  to  be  that  the  preparations  for  war 
have  brought  about  a  gigantic  spending  spree, 
and  that  as  many  persons  as  possible — the 
taxpayers  excepted — should  be  given  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  hand-cuts. 

That  this  phUcsophy  is  as  fatal  as  it  is 
unjust  must  be  apparent  to  all  thoughtful 
students  of  financial  and  fiscal  problems. 
Nothing  Is  gained  by  seeking  explanations 
why  the  country  hfts  so  easily  accepted  the 
theory  of  pUlng  billions  on  bUllons.  or  by  at- 
tempting to  apportion  blame  for  the  un- 
wisdom of  trying  to  spend  our  way  out  of  the 
depression.  Rather,  Is  It  now  necessary  to 
accept  the  extreme  urgency  of  concentrating 
on  spending  for  national  defense  and  of  mak- 
ing the  burden  of  these  expenditures  less 
onerous  by  cutting  e11  nondefense  Items  that 
can  possibly  be  reduced  or  eliminated. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Government's  task 
Is  very  much  the  6:ime  as  that  which  it  Is 
planning  to  Impose  on  the  taxpayers.  If  the 
Treasury  Department's  present  schedule  Is 
adopted.  Uncle  Sam  wUl  say  to  John  Q.  Tax- 
payer: "You  have  got  to  pay  me  two  (or  three 
or  four)  times  wha:  you  paid  me  last  year, 
and  you  must  do  this  even  If  you  have  to  cut 
out  many  expenditures  and  reduce  others." 
What  John  Q.  Taxpayer  has  the  right  to  say 
In  retxirn  is,  "O.  K..  Boss.  Ill  pay  you  more, 
but  in  order  to  mett  the  burdens  of  defense 
you  will  have  to  cut  out  many  expenditures 
and  reduce  others.  You  do  your  part  and  I'll 
do  mine." 

What  that  would  mean  would  be  that  farm 
subsidies  would  have  to  be  cut  Instead  of,  as 
is  now  proposed.  Increased  by  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars:  that  relief  payments 
would  have  to  be  pared  to  the  bone:  that 
elaborate  ventures  In  Government  construc- 
tion would  have  to  be  halted  or  abandoned: 
that  a  substantial  part  of  the  army  of  persons 
en  the  Government  pay  roll  would  have  to  be 
dropped;  that  every  possible  saving  on  non- 
defense  items  would  have  to  be  made,  re- 
gardless of  the  political  consequences. 

The  American  p>eople  will  shoulder  the  bur- 
den of  national  dtfense.  however  much  it 
may  hurt.  But  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  administration  In  Washington  will 
adopt  a  policy  of  drustic  economy  In  all  other 
fields  so  that  more  money  will  be  available 
for  defense  purposes.  The  very  urgency  of 
spending  for  national  defense  makes  the  need 
of  saving  on  other  items  more  Imperative 
than  ever. 


The  Petroleum  Industry  in  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  J.  ELLIOTT 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  rHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  April  28,  1941 


ADDRESS   OP  R.   E.   COLLOM.   PRESIDENT 
OP    CALIFORNIA    OIL   &    GAS    ASSOCIA- 

•noN 


Mr.  ELUOTT  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing speech  of  R.  E.  CoUom.  president 
of  the  California  Oil  b  Gas  Association, 
delivered  at  the  annual  dinner  meeting 


of  the  association  held  in  the  Blltmore 
Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  April  3,  1941 : 

Although  somewhat  delayed,  this  ts  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Oil  and  Gas  Association.  Ordinarily 
on  this  occasion,  but  closer  to  the  first  of 
the  year,  you  would  have  a  fresh  crop  of 
officers,  at  least  a  new  president,  to  Induct 
Into  office.  Everyone  was  so  busy,  however. 
In  the  last  few  months  of  last  year,  listening 
to  political  speeches,  casting  ballots  and  an- 
swering summonses,  that  your  present  officers 
were  practically  declared  in  by  default 

California  Oil  and  Gas  Association  has  30 
directors.  These  men  are  representatives  of 
Integrated  companies;  of  independent  pro- 
ducers, refineis.  gas  companies,  and  a  few 
supply  companies.  Subject  to  these  directors, 
the  affairs  of  the  association  are  administered 
through  Managing  Director  F.  E.  Foster  and 
staff  and  a  number  of  standing  committees. 
The  roster  of  directors  appears  on  your 
program. 

The  more  Important  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees are:  Tax  committee,  fire  conunlttee, 
automotive,  marine,  advisory,  ordinance, 
safety,  defense,  and  the  wildcats.  They  are 
all  active  In  the  respective  field  which  their 
names  suggest,  and  some  of  them  ere  pro- 
moting real,  measurable  economlces. 

Speaking  of  economies,  jrou  know  we  have 
to  hold  our  own  against  the  sometimes  too 
great  enthusiasm  of  the  tax  extractors. 
Over  200  types  of  taxes  are  levied  upon  pe- 
troleum products  and  operations.  Approxi- 
mately tl  out  of  every  eight  received 
by  the  183,000  Federal,  State,  and  local  tax- 
ing Jurisdictions  In  the  United  States  is  con- 
tributed by  or  through  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry. 

As  I  have  said  t>efore,  if  there  ever  was  a 
goose  that  laid  golden  eggs,  it  has  an  eco- 
nomic counterpart  in  the  petroleum  Industry. 
Sales  taxes  on  gasoline  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts are  levied  and  collected  almost  painlessly, 
and  State  and  Federal  legislators  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  going  to  the  oil  goose  for 
golden  eggs.  During  the  6  years  1935-40  State 
and  Federal  taxes  of  all  kinds  extracted  about 
seven  and  one-half  billion  dollars  from  pe- 
troleum and  its  products.  In  some  years  the 
total  tax  receipts  were  much  greater  than 
combined  oil  company  income.  In  fact,  there 
have  been  years,  such  as  1932,  when  only 
governmental  agencies  made  any  money  out 
01  the  oil  business. 

You  know  what  happened  to  the  fabled 
golden  goose  and  we  are  not  expecting  a  simi- 
lar early  demise  but  the  comparison  should 
give  pause  and  perhaps  a  warning  to  those 
who  think  that  Government  ownership  or 
even  Government  control  Is  the  more  efficient 
and  conservative  way  to  run  the  oil  business. 
To  turn  to  the  California  petroleum  in- 
dustry we  should  like  our  guests  tonight  to 
know  something  about  what  the  business 
represents  to  them,  to  the  State,  and  the 
Nation.  Also  to  give  to  you  of  other  indus- 
tries a  brief  idea  of  the  degree  of  our  inter- 
dependence. The  requirements  of  prepared- 
ness and  war  now  dominate  cur  efforts  and 
control  our  destinies. 

Many  of  the  present-day  conditions  are  in 
marked  contrast  with  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  early  part  of  the  last  World  War. 
At  that  time  Industrial  activities  related  to 
war  effort  were  confined  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  for  a  long  time  and  moved  westward 
very  slowly.  California  oil  companies,  how- 
ever, began  very  promptly  to  profit  by  war 
conditions.  Now  the  sittiatlon  Is  Just  re- 
versed. Munitions  maufacture  on  the  Pacific 
coast  has  sprung  promptly  Into  the  forefront 
of  national  Importance  with  mounting  back- 
logs of  war  orders,  whereas  California  oil 
companies  have  Buffered  a  decline  in  total 
consumption  due  to  curtailed  offshore  ship- 


menu  although  there  has  been  a  substantial 
increase  in  both  the  fuel -oil  market  and 
local  gasoline  consumption. 

California's  crude  oil  production  of  100.000.- 
000  barrels  per  year  during  the  period  of  the 
previous  World  War,  with  aU  wells  producing 
to  capucuy,  was  less  than  half  of  the  present 
yearly  production  from  the  severely  cur- 
tailed output  of  an  unpredictable  but  no 
doubt  very  large  composite  potential.  Over- 
all storage  now  is  nearly  6  times  greater 
than  the  37.000.000  barrels  of  that  Ume. 
Fourteen  gravity  crude,  fuel  grade,  was  •!.<» 
per  barrel  then — now  65  cent*. 

Many  traialoads  of  gasoline  were  brought 
in  from  the  Mid-Continent  and  gasoline  was 
rationed  from  service  stations.  The  price 
then  was  25  cents,  without  tax.  as  against  10 
cents,  without  tax.  for  approximately  com- 
parable qualities  of  gasoline. 

In  that  time  the  California  petroleum  in- 
dustry was  in  good  shape  to  operate  profit- 
ably in  a  heavy  sellers  market  but  not  par- 
ticularly well  set  up  for  extraordinary  de- 
mands of  defense.  Today  there  is  not  much 
question  of  what  we'd  do  with  a  profit  If  we 
made  It  and  certainly  no  question  as  to  the 
industry's  ability  to  meet  any  demand  what- 
soever   for   civilian  .or   war    requirements. 

In  short  a  p.cture  of  the  petroleum  industry 
In  California  today  is  about  as  follows: 

Raw  products,  crude  oil.  and  wet  gas.  are 
derived  frcm  over  15.500  wells  in  various 
fields  of  the  Bute,  with  some  4.700  wells  shut 
in.  The  crude  oil  is  gathered  and  shipped 
through  pip<.>  Unes.  tank  ships,  and  trucks  to 
the  refineries.  The  wet  gas  Is  prccessed  in 
natural  gasoline  plants  and  converted  into 
natural  gasoline,  other  liquefied  petroleum 
products  and  residue  gas.  Liquefied  petro- 
leum gas.  such  as  iso-butane,  is  used  as 
charging  stock  in  the  refinery  alkylatlon 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  high-octane 
av.atlon  gasoline.  Part  of  the  residue  gas  U 
used  as  fuel  in  the  field,  and  most  of  It  is 
sold  to  the  utilities  for  domestic,  commer- 
cial, and  industrial  fuels.  The  natural  gaso- 
line is  blended  with  refinery  gasolines 

The  refijiers,  by  processes  known  aa 
straight-run,  cracking,  alkylatlon,  polymeri- 
zation, hydrogenation.  etc.,  turn  out  the  gas- 
oline, lubricating  oils,  fuel  oils,  and  hun- 
dreds of  otter  products  which  run  your  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks,  fly  planes,  bunker  ships, 
fuel  trains,  lubricate  everything,  and  gener- 
ally meet  the  needs  of  the  consuming  public 
at  price  indexes  consistently  lower  than  the 
price  indexes  of  all  other  commodities. 

To  resort  to  statistics,  I  should  say  that 
current  production  under  voluntary  prora- 
tion is  about  600.000  barrels  of  ell  and  1.- 
000.000.000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day.  The 
State  produced  224.000,000  barrels  cf  crude  oil 
during  1940.  valued  at  1211,000.000.  and  343.- 
000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  valued  at  •22.- 
000.000. 

There  are  about  100  refineries  in  the  State 
with  a  combined  crude  capacity  of  950.000 
barrels  per  day.  and  about  an  equal  number 
of  natural  gasoline  plants  with  a  dally  cepac- 
ity  of  over  2.000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  wet  gas. 
These  refineries  range  In  capacity  from  two 
at  100.000  barrels  per  day  each,  three  at  80.000 
barrels  per  day.  down  to  plants  of  less  than 
1.000  barrels  daily  capacity. 

According  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines  crude  runs  to  refineries  could  be  in- 
creased at  leabt  80  percent  over  the  present 
level  of  485,000  barrels  dally  without  Install- 
ing  additional  equipment. 

The  transportation  of  these  various  prod- 
ucts requires  some  6,000  miles  of  pipe  lines.  60 
oil  tank  ships.  8.014  tank  trucks,  and  several 
hundred  tank  cars.  In  addition  nearly  23,000 
miles  of  pii>elines  are  utilized  in  the  hauling 
of  natural  gas. 

As  to  the  natural  gas,  largely  residue  gas 
after  natural  gasoline  extraction,  It  is  in- 
teresting  to   not«   that   the   gas   companies 
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had  1300.000  ctistomers  at  the  end  of  1940. 
The  total  requirements  for  December  1940 
were  23.600.000.000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  of  which 
•bout  10.000.000.000  was  for  Industrial  use. 
This  latter  use  is  In  competition  with  fuel 
oil  and  conceivably  the  business  could  b« 
increased  to  such  a  volume  that  it  would 
seriously  hamper  proper  distribution  of  gas 
for  domestic  purposes,  depress  the  price  re- 
ceived for  gas,  and  occupy  a  market  which 
naturally  belongs  to  fuel  oil. 

In  order  to  serve  the  consuming  public 
with  products  of  the  Industry,  there  are 
about  16.000  service  stations  in  California 
doing  an  annual  business  of  some  •250,- 
000.000,  in  which.  In  addition  to  the  gasoline 
which  "starts  quicker"  and  the  lubricating 
oil  which  "puts  the  purr  in  the  pearl."  one 
may  buy  tires,  lotteries,  cigarettes,  and  other 
accessories,  not  to  mention  the  accommoda- 
tions of  some  excellent  sanitary  rest  rooms. 
These  are  all  available  to  the  style  and  tempo 
of  our  American  way  of  life. 

When  you  tell  the  service-station  attend- 
ant to  "fill  It  up."  which  I  hope  that  you  do, 
you  are  obtaining  the  end  product  of  a  great 
chain  of  highly  technical  operations.  The 
ell  business  is  one  of  intense  specialization. 
I  wish  that  I  had  the  ability  to  describe  to 
you  some  of  the  details  of  all  the  various 
technical  steps  from  finding  crude  oil  to 
filling  your  tank,  of  the  gscphysical  crew 
that  shoots  off  charges  of  dynamite  and  by 
the  seismos  reflections  fron;  various  subter- 
ranean strata  searches  out  and  localizes  the 
favorable  oil-bearing  structures:  of  the  drill- 
ing crew  that  manipulates  with  professional 
ease  the  hundreds  of  tons  of  steel  that  pene- 
trate the  earth's  crust  In  deep  well  drilling 
(one  hole  has  been  drilled  in  California  to  a 
depth  of  15.004  feet)  of  the  especially  de- 
signed equipment  to  handle  flush  well  pres- 
sures of  as  high  as  3.500  pounds  per  square 
Inch.  There  are  geologists,  gecphyslcists, 
petroleum  engineers,  chemists,  research  en- 
gineers, refinery  engineers,  and  numerous 
types  of  other  technologists  employed  in 
every  kind  of  Job  from  roughneck  to  presi- 
dent. Altogether  there  are  about  85.000  per- 
sons employed  In  the  California  petroleum 
Industrj-.  a  very  large  proportion  of  whom 
mtist  have  specialized  experience  and  traln- 
ln«  to  some  degree  in  order  to  do  their  Jobs. 

Here,  then.  Is  a  trained  staff  making  avail- 
able day  in  and  day  out  an  army  of  hydro- 
carbons to  meet  any  peacetime  or  national- 
defense  need.  For  example,  the  United  States 
produces  almost  all  of  the  world's  100-  and 
h'gher-octane  aviation  gasoline,  which  gives 
enormous  advantages  in  maneuverability, 
cruising  range,  lifting  power,  and  sjjeed  to 
airplanes  with  engines  designed  for  this  grade 
of  fuels.  Production  of  100-octane  gatoUne 
cutslde  the  United  States  U  almost  entirely 
concentrated  within  the  British  Etapire.  No 
other  nation  or  combination  of  nations  can 
remotely  approach  the  technical  refinements 
that  have  been  developed  in  the  American 
petroleum  Industry  for  designing  certain 
combinations  of  hydrocarbons  for  specific 
and  advanced  superior  uses.  Including  many 
derivatives  necessary  for  explosives. 

After  all.  the  adequacy  of  preparedness  in 
airplanes,  in  mechanized  equipment,  and  In 
naval  operations  hinges  upon  the  production, 
adaptability,  and  availability  of  this  array  of 
hydrocarbons.  All  related  civilian  endeavor 
Is  likewise  vitally  dependent  thereon. 

I  have  already  stated  that  California  re- 
fineries have  a  capacity  which  would  permit 
an  increased  throughput  of  about  80  percent 
without  additional  equipment.  For  the  back- 
log of  raw  products  to  supply  these  refineries 
there  Is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
the  20.200  wells  of  the  SUte  could  produce 
If  they  were  all  operated  to  capacity  for,  say. 
0  months.  Let  me  assure  you,  however,  that 
no  one  is  afraid  that  we  cant  produce  enough 
oil.  The  figtire,  depending  to  some  extent 
upon  the  degree  of  optimism  of  the  esti- 
mator, wUl  vary  from  900.000  barrels  per  day 


to  1.500.000  barrels  per  day.  The  oil  admin- 
istrator carries  the  total  potential  capacity 
of  the  State  at  3.485.000  barrels  p>er  day. 

This  potential  capacity  Is  l>acked  by  an 
estimated  reserve,  crude  oil  In  natural  un- 
derground storage,  of  3.300.000.000  barrels  as 
of  January  1.  1941.  In  addition  there  Is 
stored  above  ground  37,000.000  barrels  or 
about  70  days'  supply  of  reflnable  crudes, 
22,000,000  barrels  or  100  days'  supply  of  gaso- 
line, and  57.000,000  barrels  or  220  days'  sup- 
ply of  fuel  oil. 

Fuel  oil  always  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  California.  Out  of  California's 
crude  comes  a  large  part  of  the  fuel  oil, 
Diesel  oil.  and  lubricants  necessary  for  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  Navy.  Also  the  oil 
industry  operates  a  fleet  of  over  60  tankers 
in  and  out  of  California's  harbors,  many  of 
which  have  been  built  to  United  States  Navy 
specifications  and  are  of  fieet  quality. 

Altogether  the  oil  fields,  pipe  lines,  refin- 
eries, tidewater  outlets,  tankers,  bunkering 
facilities,  tank  trucks,  tank  cars,  bvilk  plants, 
technical  and  research  personnel,  hundreds  of 
executives  who  have  grown  up  with  the  busi- 
ness, and  thousands  of  skilled  and  willing 
workmen  are  a  most  Important  factor  in 
America's  defense  economy.  The  petroleum 
industry  operates  on  a  24-hour  basis  every 
day  in  the  year,  and  all  it  needs  is  a  green 
light.  The  California  petroleum  industry  is 
really  prepared  to  go. 

Now.  having  said  all  this,  candor  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  common  cause 
require  me  to  repeat  that  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry is  prepared  to  meet  any  national  emer- 
gency. We  are  ready  to  produce  anything 
in  our  line  that  Is  needed.  In  any  quantity 
and  for  any  use.  All  we  hope  is  that  those 
who  are  talking  most  about  the  petroleum 
Industry's  relation  to  defense  are  really 
thinking  about  defense  and  that  they  let 
those  who  know  how  and  are  trained  for  it 
continue  to  run  the  oil  business. 
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Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  resolution  which  was  in- 
troduced on  February  17,  1941 — House 
Joint  Resolution  119 — to  provide  for  the 
cooperation  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  plans  of  the  St.  Augustine 
historical  program  for  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  Inter-American  Cultural 
Center  in  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  The  St. 
Augustine  historical  program  has  been  or- 
ganized and  undertaken  under  the  lead- 
ership and  sponsorship  of  the  city  of  St. 
Augustine,  the  State  of  Florida,  the  Car- 
negie Institution  of  Washington,  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies, 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  National  Park  Service,  and  other  dis- 


tinguished national  organizations  and  In- 
dividuals for  the  purpose  of  studying,  pre- 
serving, and  developing  the  rich  mate- 
rials relating  to  the  Spanish  colonization 
of  St.  Augustine  and  the  region  of  which 
it  was  the  historical  capital. 

For  some  months  now  we  have  had  a 
very  distinguished  and  intelligent  gentle- 
man heading  an  organization  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  cultivating  the  friendship 
through  economic  and  cultural  relations 
of  the  South  American  republics,  the 
Honorable  Nelson  Rockefeller.  And,  in- 
cidentally, I  would  like  to  say  that  he 
Is  doing  a  very  splendid  job.  It  would 
be  well  for  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  make  a  study  of  the  work  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  is  doing  and  his  accomplish- 
ments. 

I  feel  that  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion for  establishing  an  Inter-American 
Cultural  Center  at  St.  Augustine,  in  the 
State  of  Florida,  would  go  a  long  way  in 
reestablishing  the  cordial  relations  of 
the  Latin-American  republics  with  the 
United  States  and  creating  stronger 
bonds  of  friendship.  Therefore,  I  will 
appreciate  it  if  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  will  give  this  resolution  its 
earnest  consideration  and  if  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  give  me  their  co- 
operation in  getting  it  passed.  I  would 
like  to  insert  here  a  memorial  passed 
unanimously  by  both  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Florida  relative  to  this  subject. 

To  the  Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  in  legislative  session  assembled,  do 
most  respectfully  memorialize  and  petition 
the  President  and  Congress,  assembled,  as 
follows : 

Whereas  the  St.  Augustine  Historical  Pro- 
gram has  been  organized  and  undertaken 
under  the  leadership  and  sponsorship  by  the 
city  of  St.  Augtistine,  the  State  of  Florida,  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior,  National 
Park  Service,  and  other  distinguished  na- 
tional organizations  and  individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  studying,  preserving,  and  develop- 
ing the  rich  materials  relating  to  the  Spanish 
colonization  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  region 
of  which  it  was  the  historical  capital;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Florida,  by  reason  of 
Its  discovery  by  Ponce  de  Leon  and  later 
colonization  by  Spain,  became  the  cradle  of 
American  civilization  and  is  today  the  cross 
road  of  all  the  Americas;  and 

Whereas  the  St.  Augustine  Historical  Pro- 
gram recognizes  the  significant  contribution 
of  Spain  to  the  processes  of  American  civil- 
ization, and  provides  as  its  primary  purpose 
for  the  creation  in  St.  Augustine  and  in  the 
region  associated  with  it.  through  the  devel- 
opment of  important  historic  sites  and  build- 
ings, of  a  national  shrine  commemorating 
this  important  period  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  to  be  established  in  St. 
Augustine,  Fla.,  as  a  part  of  the  general  plan 
of  the  St.  Augustine  Historical  Program,  a 
permanent  Inter-American  cultural  center  to 
commemorate  the  founding  of  St.  Augustine; 
and 

Whereas  the  cultural  relationships  between 
the  United  States  and  the  other  American 
republics  are  of  paramount  Importance;,  and 
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Whereas  the  Inter-American  Cultural  Cen- 
ter and  the  St.  Augiistine  Historical  Pro- 
gram will  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
advancement  of  these  relationships;  and 

Whereas  such  a  cultural  center  in  relation- 
ship to  other  elements  of  the  general  plan  of 
the  St.  Augustine  Historical  Program  is 
worthy  and  deserving  of  the  support  and  en- 
couragement of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Florida  has  already 
gone  on  record  as  approving  and  sponsoring 
the  St.  Augustine  Historical  Program  and  to 
that  end  has  appropriated  $50,000  for  the 
carrying  on  of  said  program:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  your  memorialists  do  re- 
spectfully memorialize  and  petition  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  In  order  to  accom- 
plish the  foregoing  purposes,  to  authorize  by 
suitable  legislative  enactment  the  proper 
agency  or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  establish  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  an 
Inter-American  Cultural  Center  to  be  main- 
tained permanently  thereafter  to  commemo- 
rate the  founding  of  St.  Augustine  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  advancement  of  the  cul- 
tural relationship  between  the  United  States 
ard  the  other  American  republics:  Be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
Immediately  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  In 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Florida. 


Col.  D.  W.  Seller 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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NEWSPAPER   ARTICLE   CONTAININa  LET- 
TER WRITTEN  IN  1892     . 


Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  inserting  an  article  about 
Col.  D.  W.  Seigler,  one  of  the  best-known 
Confederate  veterans  living  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina. 

Colonel  Seigler  lived  for  many  years  in 
my  district.  Men  of  his  type  are  fast 
passing  away,  and  the  incoming  genera- 
tion will  miss  the  life  and  character  of 
men  of  the  type  of  Colonel  Seigler. 

The  article  follows: 

COL.   D.   W     6Z3GLER   HAS   rAIX;    IS  DTID-IN-WOOL 
CONFXDERATE 

Col.  D.  W.  Seigler,  one  of  the  best -known 
Confederate  veterans  living  in  the  State,  and 
the  last  survivor  of  the  Battle  of  Rivers 
Bridge,  suffered  a  severe  Injtiry  to  his  left  leg 
and  hip  recently  at  the  Confederate  home. 
His  condition  is  fair. 

The  colonel  has  had  a  long  life  of  church 
and  civic  activities  that  has  made  for  him 
many  friends.  His  correspondence  reaches 
from  California  to  many  of  the  Northern 
States,  most  of  it  from  persons  he  met  on 
reunion  trips. 

The  clerk  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  at 
Aiken  recently  visited  him  and  carried  a 
letter  the  colonel  had  written  August  6, 
1882.    It  was  written  when  Colonel  Seigler 


and  his  family  were  moving  from  Aiken  to 
GreenvUle,  and  follows: 

"To  the  superintendent,  officers,  teachers,  and 
Sunday  school: 

"With  this  afternoon  my  Sunday-school 
work  in  your  midst  closes.  After  a  period  of 
14  years  of  continual  work  in  your  church 
and  Sunda:  school  I  must  resign  as  vice 
superintendent.  Though  unworthy  as  I  have 
been,  I  feel  that  my  work  has  not  been  in 
vain.  I  have  often  met  with  you  feeling  de- 
pressed in  spirit,  but  from  the  cheerful  songs 
you'd  sing  and  the  promises  of  Gods  word  I 
have  been  strengthened  and  better  prepared 
for  the  Master's  work. 

"Again  let  nje  say  to  my  feUow  laborers, 
be  faithful,  be  earnest,  be  consUnt.  always 
abounding  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

"To  the  children  of  the  Sunday  school,  I 
want  to  say  that  this  may  be  my  last  time  to 
admonish  you  to  seek  the  security  of  the 
Masters  hand  in  life — it's  the  only  goal  worth 
striving  for  in  life's  little  whUe.  This  is  my 
prayer. 

"Yours  in  Christ. 

"D.  W.  Seigler." 

A  dyed-in-the-wool  Confederate  and  fond 
of  poetry.  Colonel  Seigler  often  quotes  When, 
by  Sally  Washington  Maupin: 

"When  trumjjets  sound  and  th°  dead  arise 
I  want  to  wear  up  in  paradise 
My  old  gray  Jacket  that  all  may  see 
I  fought  for  the  right  under  General  Lee. 

"When  reveille  is  heard  no  more, 
And  tents  are  struck  on  the  greener  shore. 
On  my  breast  let  the  cross  of  honor  be 
To  prove  I  served  under  Rot)ert  E.  Lee. 

"When  taps  are  blown  and  for  me  all's  well 
I  want  to  give  Just  one  rebel  yell. 
That  all  may  hear  and  know  and  see 
I'm  one  of  the  men  of  Mars'  Bob  Lee. 

"When  furlough  ends  and  .i+  God's  command. 
With  the  ranks  of  the  gray  I  take  my  stand; 
The  Confederate  flag  shall  wave  over  me 
While  I  salute  otir  chieftain.  Robert  E.  Lee." 
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AR'nCLE   TROlu.    HOUGHTON    (MICH.) 
DAILY  MINING  GAZETTE 


have  been  barely  able  to  sUy  In  busineM 
because  of  depressed  prices. 

The  management,  answering  questions  re- 
garding payment  of  dividends  In  1941.  stated 
that  even  with  the  Government  paying  the 
4-cent  Urlff  on  South  American  copper,  con- 
simiers  in  this  country  have  been  able  to 
obtain  only  immediate  requirements.  With 
a  further  shoruge  of  shipping  a  greater  de- 
mand for  the  metal  may  develop,  and  thus 
effect  higher  prices.  Another  pos8:bUlty 
would  be  adoption  of  a  double  standard  for 
domestic  copper  producers,  with  the  high 
cost  operators  to  be  subsidized  with  differen- 
tials in  order  to^  equaliae  competition  be- 
tween low-  and  high-cost  mines. 

In  describ.ng  complications  facing  Miami 
Coppers  management  In  its  efforts  to  build 
up  its  ca.<;h  reserves  so  that  It  may  be  able  to 
pay  dividends.  E.  H.  Westlake.  vice  presi- 
dent, reminded  stockholders  that  the  com- 
pany still  has  tl04.9C4  of  deferred  taxes  that 
must  be  paid,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to 
Increase  working  capital  above  present  figures. 
The  ccmpany.  according  to  Mr.  Westlake.  is 
a'^le  to  make  some  money  with  copper  at  12 
cents  a  pound. 

Stockholders  amended  the  company's  by- 
laws to  provide  Indemnlflcaticn  for  officers 
and  directors  and  reelected  the  retiring  board. 


Sufw  Production 
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RESOLUTION  BY  THE  CALIFORNIA  STAT« 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Daily  Mining  Gazette  of  Houghton. 
Mich.,  for  April  22.  1941: 

[Prom  the  Daily  Mining  Gazette,  Houghton, 
Blich.,  of  ^pril  22.  1941) 

COPPER  paicz  IS  TESMED  "mrrAm" 
New  York. — Several  stockholders  attending 
the  annual  meeting  Wednesday  of  the  Miami 
Copper  Co.  expressed  disappointment  in  the 
Government's  decision  to  freeze  the  domestic 
price  for  copper  at  12  cents  a  pound.  They 
believe  it  will  handicap  the  company  which 
is  operating  ore  tnxlies  with  the  lowest  cop- 
per content  of  any  mine  in  the  world.  The 
12-cent  ceiling,  they  said.  Is  an  unfair  hnrd- 
ship  on  producers  that  for  the  past  decade 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Congressional  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  California  Assembly 
Joint  Resolution  No.  28: 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  28 
Joint  resolution  relative  to  encouragement  of 

sugar-beet     production     in     the     United 

States 

Whereas  there  is  imported  into  the  United 
States  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  sugar 
which  is  consumed  therein:  and 

Whereas  California  is  one  of  the  large  beet- 
sugar  producing  sections  of  the  country,  with 
many  sugar  refineries  employing  many  people 
at  good  wages,  thereby  asstirlng  prosperity  In 
sugar-beet  growing  sections  of  the  State,  not 
only  to  the  refineries  and  their  employees  but 
also  to  the  farmers  growing  the  beets  for  th« 
refineries;  and 

Whereas  movements  are  on  foot  to  bring 
about  a  curtailment  of  sugar  production  in 
the  United  States  which.  If  accompllfched, 
would  have  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  balance 
of  trade,  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  country, 
would  bring  xinemploymcnt  to  thousaiuls  of 
working  people,  and  wctild  tend  to  cause  over- 
production in  other  lines  of  agriculture;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  reasonable  that  the 
Government  should  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  such  ccmmoditicB  as  sugar  when  there 
exists  such  an  unlimited  market  therefor: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  end  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Con- 
gress of   the  United  SUtes  of  America  tM 
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memorialized  to  take  such  steps  as  may  seem 
best  to  encourage  a  greater  production  of 
sugar  and  sugar  products  In  the  United 
States:  and  be  It  fvirtber 

Resolved.  Tbat  the  Governor  be  requested 
to  forward  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representativef.  and  to  each  of  the  Senators 
and  Congressmen  from  California  in  the  Con- 
of  the  United  States. 


DeTelopmcnts  in  American  AirpUne 
Isdastry 
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Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  having  recently 
made  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  over  naval-expansion 
projects  and  airplane  factories,  I  found 
most  interesting  developments,  specifi- 
cally as  it  applies  to  the  airplane  industry. 

The  Douglas  airplane  factory  located 
at  Santa  Monica.  Calif.,  is  producing  the 
largest  airplane  that  has  ever  been  built 
in  the  history  of  man.  It  is  known  as 
the  Douglas  B-19.  which  has  a  wing 
spread  of  210  feet  and  a  cruising  range  of 
7.000  miles,  with  an  ail-over  load  capacity 
of  28  tons. 

My  colleagues  and  myself  made  a  very 
thorough  inspection  of  this  plane  and  its 
development,  which  is  indicative  of  what 
American  ingenuity  can  produce.  We 
have  heard  many  comments  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  relative  to  ability  and  in- 
ability to  produce  airplanes  in  this  Na- 
tion. But  after  the  recent  survey  made 
by  my  colleagues  and  myself  I  feel  the 
aviation  industry  of  this  Nation  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  some  of  the  finest  air- 
planes that  can  be  produced  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

I  found  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  under  date  line  of 
April  23  pertaining  to  planes  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  being  used  by 
England.  This  article  was  written  by  J. 
Reagan  McCrary,  of  the  International 
News  Service,  as  a  special  correspondent. 
I  am  advised  that  Mr.  McCrary  is  con- 
sidered an  outstanding  observer  and 
writer  on  topics  which  he  covers. , 

The  following  comments  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Crary are  offered  for  the  information  of 
the  House  membership.  I  am  sure  they 
will  find  this  article  extremely  interest- 
ing. I  call  your  specific  attention  to  that 
portion  of  his  article  which  refers  to  the 
Lockheed  Hudson  tsrpe  nicknamed  by 
aviators  as  the  "old  boomerang."  Also 
the  last  comments  in  the  closing  lines  of 
Mr.  McCrary's  statement  in  which  he 
quotes  the  Eagle  Squadron,  which  is  com- 
posed of  Americans  who  are  fighting  in 
the  R.  A.  P..  in  which  they  definitely 
state,  "Give  us  American  planes": 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  April  23.  19411 
Only   890  UNrm)   Statss   Planes   Actually 
UsiD  IN  Combat  by  English 
(By  J.  Reagan  McCrary) 
New  York.  AprU  22.— Out  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can aircraft  flown  or  shipped  to  Britain  only 
about  890  are  operational — in  actual  combat 
or  patrol  service. 

America  has  sent  some  570  Curtiss  P-40 
fighters  to  Britain,  where  they  have  been 
christened  with  a  good  American  name.  Tom- 
ahawks. Of  those  570  planes,  only  about  18 
were  operational  when  I  left. 

The  rest  were  in  storage  "somewhere  In 
England." 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  there 
Is  a  definite,  carefully  planted  prejudice  in- 
side England,  sponsored  by  certain  British 
aircraft  manufacturers,  against  American  air- 
craft The  "brains"  of  this  clique  has  been 
Charles  Grey,  former  editor  of  the  technical 
Journal  Aeroplane.  It  was  under  his  direc- 
tion that  the  offending  caption.  "The  United 
States  has  decided  to  support  the  war  finan- 
cially to  the  last  Englishman,"  was  published 
in  the  semiofflcial  volume  All  the  Worlds 
Aircraft. 

Lord  Beaverbrook.  Britain's  fiery  little  pro- 
American  Minister  of  Aircraft  Production,  has 
already  taken  care  of  Mr.  Grey. 

NEED  BrrrcR  assem  black 
It  is  only  fair  to  say.  however,  that  in  a 
certain  sense  American  aircraft  manufactur- 
ers have  played  Into  the  hands  of  their  critics 
by  not  having  enough  skilled  men  over  In 
England  to  see  to  it  that  their  "babies"  are 
carefully  assembled  and  tested  after  arrival 
In  England. 

There  has  also  been  a  lack  of  systematic 
coordination  by  the  British  in  seeing  to  it 
that  the  American  planes  are  tried  out  and 
any  lack  of  armaments  quickly  pointed  out 
to  the  manufacturers  so  that  speedy  correc- 
tions could  be  made  in  American  factories. 
I  must  hasten  to  add.  however,  that  Mr. 
Averell  Harriman.  the  new  industrial  expert 
sent  over  by  President  Roosevelt  to  coordi- 
nate such  things,  and  Generals  Scanlon  and 
Harmon.  United  States  Army  air  attaches, 
in  London,  are  cleaning  up  this  mess  as  rap- 
Idly  as  possible.  I  know.  I  saw  them  in  ac- 
tion at  close  range,  saw  them  use  tact  when 
necessary,  and  forcefulness  when  that  was  the 
right  medicine. 

Last  week,  14  combat  pilots  of  the  United 
States  air  force  landed  In  Britain  as  observers; 
those  men  know  how  to  handle  the  P-40's  as 
well  as  other  American  flRhting  ships,  know 
how  to  get  the  most  out  of  them.  Beginning 
this  week  they'll  demonstrate  that  our  air- 
craft can  hold  their  own  with  Britain's  Htirrl- 
canes  and  Spitfires. 

SAYS    AIR-^COBBA    TAKES    BACK    SEAT 

But  this  I  must  add:  There  is  no  fighter 
now  in  production  in  America  that  can  touch 
the  Hurricane  Ill's  and  the  Spitfire  II's,  the 
Tornadoes  and  Whirlwinds,  that  are  already 
In  action  In  Britain. 

The  Bell  Alracobra  Is  the  best  fighter  we've 
got;  its  speed  is  topped  by  the  Hurricane  III, 
which  carries  more  armor  and  air  cannon  in 
the  wings  as  compared  to  one  in  the  nose  for 
the  Alracobra. 

Prediction:  Before  November.  Hurricanes 
will  carry  eight  air  cannon  in  the  wings. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  any  bomber  now  in 
production  in  America  can  equal  the  bomb- 
carrying  capacity  or  the  speed  or  the  arma- 
ment of  Britain's  three  new  bombers,  the 
Stirling,  the  Manchester,  and  the  Halifax. 

But  now  to  sweeten  the  brine  with  praise 
for  two  American  aircraft  that  are  doing  a 
superb  Job: 

LOCKHEED  HtJDSON  IS  TOPS 

First,  the  Lockheed  Hudson,  which  looks 
like  a  transport,  except  for  the  twin-gun  tur- 
ret sticking  out  of  its  spine  like  a  bump  on  a 

lOff. 

'•Old  Boomerang,"  the  boys  call  them,  be- 
cause they  get  you  there  and  they  get  you 
back. 


I  had  a  run  out  of  the  north  of  England  in 
one  of  them.  The  pilot  that  day  was  a  boy 
who  had  flown  them  over  Dunkirk : 

"Listen,  Yank,  this  is  the  greatest  kite  In 
this  show.  I've  flown  them  as  dive  bombers. 
Look,  here's  how  they  handle  when  you're 
dive  bombing.  See  that  neck  of  water  down 
there;  here  we  go." 

He  aimed  his  Hudson  as  you  would  aim  a 
gun,  then  over  we  went,  Vooooom!  with  every 
rivet  screaming,  "Take  it  easy,  old  bey,  I  can't 
stand  much  more."     Down  and  down. 

"And  then  you  flip  the  Mickey  Mouse"— 
that's  the  bomb  switches— "and  then  you  pull 
It  out  before  you  get  down  to  800  feet." 

It  felt  as  though  we'd  swallowed  a  billiard 
ball  when  he  pulled  "Old  Boomerang"  out  of 
the  dive;  he  Just  laughed:  "That's  not  half 
these  Hudsons  will  do." 

USED     AS     FIGHTERS 

And  then  he  told  us  how  they'd  used  thiem 
as  fighters  over  Dunkirk,  knocking  down  the 
Junkers  87  dive  bomlsers.  And  there  was 
the  time  a  fiight  of  three  Hudsons  whammed 
right  into  a  squadron  of  12  Messerschmitts, 
scattered  them  like  pigeons: 

"I  got  an  air  cannon  shell  right  in  the  air 
screw.  She  never  stopped  grindinc.  Right 
on,  like  that  geyser  you  call  Old  Faithful." 

That's  the  Hudson.  There's  another  that 
the  British  boys  swear  by  and  not  at — the 
Douglas  DB-7.  built  first  for  the  French  as 
an  attack  boml>er.  All  instrument  panel 
markings  are  still  in  French.  It  was  first 
rechristened  "Boston"  by  the  R.  A.  F..  and 
now  it's  been  converted  for  night  fighting 
and  rechristened   "Havoc." 

I  have  never  seen  such  an  ominous  air- 
craft, soot  black  and  frightening.  Three- 
placed  as  a  bomber,  it  carries  only  two  now — 
the  pilot,  who  operates  a  whole  battery  of 
forward-firing  wing  guns  from  the  teat  on 
his  stick,  and  behind  him,  where  a  gunner 
used  to  sit,  now  sits  the  man  who  operates 
the  secret  device  that  searches  the  night  skies 
for  the  Jerry  raiders. 

The  whole  life  of  a  Havoc  is  "blacked- 
out" — the  pilots  wear  dark  glasses  all  day  and 
eat  carrots  because  their  vitamins  improve 
night  vision. 

And  when  the  Havocs  roar  up  Into  the 
dark  skies  at  night  they  are  completely 
blacked  out.  Not  even  the  glow  of  a  light 
on  the  instrument  panel  to  dull  the  pUot's 
night  vision  for  the  nerve-wracking  search 
ahead  of  him.  All  the  dials  gleam  faintly 
with  radium  paint. 

As  soon  as  the  chocks  are  taken  away,  you 
"go  into  your  office,"  concentrate  on  the 
instruments.  You  don't  even  have  a  chance 
to  lift  your  landing  gear  until  you  have 
about  3,000  feet  under  you — a  second's  dis- 
traction from  intense  concentration  on  the 
Instrxmients  might  send  you  spinning  into  a 
dive  that  you  would  never  come  out  of  before 
your  3.000  feet  were  eaten  up  and  you  are 
splattered  over  the  earth. 

And  up  in  the  air,  you  patrol  a  plotted 
area,  until  you  see  the  dark  blob  in  moonlit 
skies  that  means  a  fiight  of  Nazis  Is  near, 
or  until  your  "Al"  operator  picks  up  the 
scent  and  guides  you  to  the  quarry. 

Then  Its  "tallyho,  there  they  go"  and  you 
begin  to  chase.  You  get  on  their  tail  first. 
Then  you  stalk  them — their  engines  drown 
the  roar  of  yoiu*  own. 

Closer  and  closer  you  creep  up^because 
your  Havoc  is  faster  than  the  Jerries.  Your 
lingers  ache  to  press  the  teat,  to  let  him  have 
a  burst  at  300  yards,  at  200  yards,  but  no,  hold 
It,  hold  it,  100  yards  now;  still  you  must 
hold  it;  and  now  It's  50  and  you  press  the 
teat  and  your  guns  blaze  and  the  Jerry  ex- 
plodes In  the  night  like  a  box  of  matches. 

The  Havocs  are  doing  that  Job.  the  Yankee 
Havoc — even  better  than  the  Beau  fighters 
the  British  built  for  the  night  hawking. 

But  we'll  never  be  satisfied  until  the  superi- 
ority of  all  the  American  aircraft  that  have 
gone  "over  there"  to  help  beat  Hitler  Is  so 
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dearly  established  tbat  the  American   boys 
in  the  Eagle  squadron  vrUl  unanimously  de- 
mand, "Give  us  Amerlc&n  planes." 
Today,  they  fly  Hurricanes. 
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EDITORIAL  BY  TOM  UNDER,  GEORGIA 
STATE  COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE i 


Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  inserting  an  editorial  written 
by  Hon.  Tom  Linder,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  en- 
titled "The  Farm  Wages." 

This  article,  in  the  face  of  all  types  of 
propaganda  which  is  going  out  to  the 
country  through  the  press,  telegrams,  and 
letters  from  selfish  groups  and  those  who 
oppose  farmers  and  wage  earners,  should 
be  very  convincing  that  something  should 
be  done  to  protect  that  great  class  of 
people  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  feed 
and  clothe  130.000,000  Americans. 

If  the  agricultural  interests  of  this 
country,  which  represent  24  percent  of 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States, 
had  a  fair  price  for  which  they  pro- 
duce, in  line  witli  the  prices  that  they 
have  to  pay  for  that  which  they  purchase, 
it  would  mean  employment  and  millions 
and  millions  in  purchasing  power,  of 
which  this  country  is  sadly  In  need  at 
this  time. 

The  Agricultural  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  is  now  holding  hearings 
on  major  farm  bills.  It  is  our  purpose  in 
the  near  future  to  report  to  the  Congress 
a  bill  which  will  be  fair  to  all  other 
groups  but,  in  the  meantime,  will  abso- 
lutely give  to  farmers  that  which  we  have 
done  for  various  other  groups,  actual 
parity  for  their  products. 
The  editorial  follows: 

THE  rARM  WAGES 

A  lot  Is  being  said  now  about  farm  wages 
being  so  low  and  the  fact  that  people  are 
leaving  the  farms  to  work  on  public  works. 

A  farm  Is  like  any  other  business:  It  must 
pay  the  wages  that  It  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  exodus  of  people  from  the  farms  Is  not 
confined  to  farm  labor;  it  is  equally  applicable 
to  people  who  own  the  J  and.  This  proves  that 
the  income  of  the  farm  operator  Is  as  low  m 
proportion  as  the  wages  which  he  pays  for 
help. 

The  EllavlUe  Sun,  Ellaville,  Ga.,  of  February 
14,  1941,  carries  a  most  Illuminating  article  on 
this  subject.  It  also  ahows  that  the  cxodvis 
from  the  farms  is  nothing  new;  It  has  been 
going  on  for  years.  Diu-ing  the  10-year  period 
of  1926  to  1935,  out  of  107  girls  who  gradu- 
ated at  the  county-wide  high  school,  only  12 
remained  on  the  farm;  whUe  out  of  26  boys 
raised  on  the  farm  who  graduated  during 
those  years,  only  4  are  stlU  on  the  farm. 

This  condition  will  prevail  so  long  as  farm- 
ers are  discriminated  against  by  national  laws. 
The  real  trouble  with  farming  is  the  same  as 
It  was  to  the  days  ol  the  old  Farmers  Alll- 


axtee  and  Populist  Party.  That  condition  has 
never  been  remedied,  but  it  has  been  made 
worse  by  each  succeeding  Federal  adminis- 
tration. That  condition  Is  cavised  by  under- 
taking to  protect  Icdtistry  with  tariff  walls 
and  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this 
protection  to  industry  was  gained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  agriculture.  The  farmer,  being  tm- 
organized  and  unable  to  make  his  voice  heard 
In  Washington,  is  naturally  made  the  goat  In 
this  scheme  of  economics. 

A  diversified  and  well-balanced  farm  opera- 
tion Is  of  prime  necessity  In  Georgia.  We  are 
doing  all  that  we  can  to  encourage  the  grow- 
ing of  cattle,  hogs,  and  other  food  crops  to  a 
sane  extent  and  based  on  good  business  Judg- 
ment. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
merely  changing  the  crop  produced  by  the 
farmer  will  not  remedy  the  fundamental 
trouble. 

The  farmer  who  raises  cotton  and  sells  It 
at  less  than  the  cost  Is  bound  to  go  broke. 
It's  true.  We  should  not  forget,  however, 
that  the  farmer  who  produces  beef  cattle, 
hogs,  vegetables,  or  fruits,  and  then  has  to 
sell  them  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production 
Is  equally  certain  to  go  broke. 

It  Is  easy  to  say  that  the  growing  of  beef 
cattle  will  bring  the  farmer  back,  or  that  the 
planting  of  fruit  trees  will  bring  the  farmer 
back,  or  that  the  raising  of  poultry  and  the 
growing  of  vegetables  will  bring  the  farmer 
back. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  only 
thing  that  will  bring  the  farmer  back  Is  a 
profitable  market  for  what  he  grows — what- 
ever his  crop  may  be.  A  profitable  market 
means  a  market  that  brings  the  farmer  a  net 
profit  above  the  cost  of  production.  The  first 
cost  of  production  Is  the  Interest  that  he  pays 
on  his  land.  If  the  amount  of  Federal  and 
bank  mortgages  was  reduced  and  the  Inter- 
est rate  was  reduced,  this  would  be  a  major 
factor  In  reducing  the  cost  of  all  crops  grown 
and  bring  a  profitable  market  that  much 
nearer  to  the  farmer. 

One  thing  Is  certain:  Unless  farming  is 
made  profitable  for  the  farmer  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  question  of  food 
win  bring  an  acute  worry  to  the  people  of  the 
great  cities.  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  scarcity  of  farm  labor  will  be  of 
much  greater  concern  to  the  people  who  live 
In  metropolitan  areas  than  It  will  be  to  the 
men  who  are  trying  to  operate  farms. 

Tom  Lindeh, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
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Mr.  JARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  aliens 
within  our  country  must  now  show  where 
they  stand.  This  is  right  and  is  covered 
in  the  following  editorial  from  the  Frank- 
lin (Pa.)  News-Herald  of  April  23: 

rProm  the   Franklin    (Pa.)    News-Herald   of 
April  23,  1941] 

ALIEIfS,  TOO,  MtrST  CHOOSX 

These  are  days  when  men  must  choose. 
Days  of  drift  and  dream  are  over.    Now, 
under  a  proposal  by  Secretary  Hull  to  Con- 
'  gress,  aliens  too  must  choose. 


Some  have  been  drafted  into  the  armed 
forces,  probably  without  anybody's  giving  the 
matter  much  thought.  Several  foreign  coun- 
Uies  have  objected,  and  properly  so.  We 
would  certainly  object  II  American  citirens  in 
Germany-  or  Britain  were  drafted  Into  those 
armies.  It  works  both  ways.  So  Secretary 
HuU  Is  quite  right  In  suggesting  that  Con- 
gress pass  an  amendment  to  the  Selective 
Service  Act,  which  would  p«rmlt  aliens  thus 
caUcd  up  after  registration  to  be  exempted 
at  their  request.  It  should  be  done,  for  It 
is  no  more  than  we  would  demand  for  our 
own  nationals  In  other  countries. 

But  the  Secretary  suggests  this  sddltlonal 
proviso:  That  such  an  alien,  having  asked 
and  received  exemption,  should  never  there- 
after be  allowed  to  become  a  citlaen  of  the 
United  States. 

So  aliens,  too.  must  choose.  If  they  are 
called  up  in  the  draft.  If  they  are  merely 
temporary  residents  In  the  country  on  busi- 
ness, they  will,  of  course,  ask  and  receive 
exemption.  Such  people  do  not  ordinarily 
expect  to  become  citizens  anyway,  so  no 
hardship  will  Ix;  worked. 

But  thousands  of  aliens  are  In  a  different 
case.  They  have  come  to  the  United  States 
vaguely  expecting  at  some  time  to  become 
citizens  and  fully  Identify  themselves  with 
the  national  life.  Such  s  man  should  no 
more  be  exempted  than  n  citizen.  He  bene- 
fits daily  from  the  security  and  conditions 
of  the  national  life.  He  expects  to  benefit 
from  them  for  an  Indefinite  time  in  the 
future.  He  should  bear  his  share  In  pre- 
serving them. 

It  would  be  unfair  Indeed  for  such  a  one 
to  refuse  armed  service,  to  watch  American 
citizens  serve  and  perhaps  die  to  preserve  free 
conditions,  and  then,  the  emergency  over, 
apply  for  and  receive  the  benefits  of  citizen- 
ship. 

To  bar  forever  from  dtlcenshlp  a  man  who 
was  unwilling  at  time  of  crisis  to  bear  the 
burden  that  citizens  bear  is  no  injustice.  It 
is  elementary  fairness  that  at  times  like  this 
aliens,  too,  should  be  required  to  choose. 

The  time  is  coming  for  every  man  to  do  his 
part,  no  matter  how  small.  In  the  cause  of 
national  defense.  All  these  years  we  have 
taken  the  American  way  of  life  quite  for 
granted,  the  day  is  soon  coming  when  sacri- 
fice In  one  way  or  another  must  be  made. 


Condition  of  Polish  Citiiens  Deported 
to  Siberia 
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LETTER    FROM   THE    POLISH    CXNTRALB, 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


Mr.  GALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  the  Polish  Centrale  of  Minneapolis, 
signed  by  John  S.  Kowalik.  president,  and 
Bert  B.  Olesinskl.  secretary: 

Dea«  Six:  In  behalf  of  the  Polish  CJentrale 
of  Minneapolis,  who  voices  the  sentiments  of 
15.000  Polish  Americans  and  as  racial  mem- 
bers of  a  people  who  have  suffered  more  hor- 
ribly than  any  who  have  come  under  the 
domination  of  Hitler  and  Stalin,  f  .el  that 
this  world  cannot  possibly  continue  to  bo 
half  free  and  half  slave. 
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During  the  winter  of  1940-41  the  Govern- 
ment ol  Soviet  Russia  deported  to  Siberia 
more  than  700.000  women,  children,  and  old 
men.  who,  fleeing  the  German  Invasion  In 
September  1939,  took  refuge  In  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Poland,  now  occupied  by  the 
Soviets. 

Those  unfortunate  peoples  live  now  In 
Siberia,  suffering  from  hunger  and  cold. 
They  are  perishing  by  thousands,  and  hence 
appeal  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world  to  save 
them. 

We  beg  you.  Honorable  Congressman,  to 
request  the  Department  of  State  the  sending, 
in  accordance  with  the  Soviet  Government, 
of  an  ofBcial  or  private  mission  to  the  de- 
termined places,  with  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing aid  to  those  most  uniortunate  victims 
of  the  war. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

John  S.  Kowalik,  President. 
Ban  Olxsinski,  Secretary. 


applies  to  all  contracts  affecting  defense. 
Neither  labor  or  management  should  at- 
tempt to  profit  by  the  Nation's  emergency, 
but  each  should  strive  to  avoid  slow-downs 
or  tie-upa  while  ironing  out  any  difficulties 
that  may  arise. 

Bridgeport's  good  record  Is  apparently  the 
product  of  iuch  coDperatlon. 


Labor  Situation  in  the  Bridgeport 
Industrial  Area 
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ARTICLE  PROM  THE  BRIDGEPORT  (CONN.) 
POST 


Mr.  DOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
coUeag^ies,  under  permission  granted  m.e, 
I  would  like  to  insert  an  article  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  taken  from  the 
Bridgeport  Post  of  AprU  25.  1941,  dealing 
with  the  labor  situation  in  that  area : 
I  Prom  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  of  April 
25.  19411 

A  GOOD  azcoao 
Congressman  Rot  Downs,  of  South  Nor- 
walk.  took  occasion,  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
last  week,  to  praise  the  harmony  which  has 
thus  far  been  displayed  between  employees 
and  management  In  the  Bridgeport  industrial 


Although  Congressman  Downs  described 
this  district  as  "a  vlrtxial  arsenal  of  defense." 
he  pointed  out  that  we  have  not  had  a  single 
serious  defense  strike. 

Said  Congressman  Downs: 

•This  record  Is  to  the  credit  of  labor.  You 
cannot  blanae  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  for 
these  defense  strikes.  •  •  •  Labor  In 
Hew  England  does  not  invite  people  of  un- 
American  tendencies  Into  their  organizations. 
•  •  •  The  rank  and  file  of  labor  Ls  truly 
as  American  as  the  membership  of  this  great 
body.  They  need  the  help  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  a  definite  and  strong  move  to  clean 
the  Conununists.  Nazis,  and  others  from  their 
rank?' 

These  are  true  words,  and  we  hope  that 
the  Bridgeport  district  may  continue  to  enjoy 
Industrial  peace  because  of  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation between  labor  and  management. 
~~It  cannot  be  all  one-sided.  A  lot  of  nonsense 
bas  been  written  about  the  radicalism  of 
workers  who  are  only  trying  to  get  better 
economic  conditions  for  their  own  families. 
But  a  lot  of  nonsense  has  also  been  written 
about  the  greed  of  management  which  has 
been  doing  nothing  more  than  to  try  to  re- 
main solvent,  continue  in  business,  and  pay 
wages.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  of  get- 
ting together.    This,  of  course,  particularly 


SL  Lawrence  Seaway  Project 
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Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project, 
which  is  now  contemplated,  is  bringing  a 
storm  of  protests  from  the  people 
throughout  our  country.  The  very  fact 
that  such  a  contemplated  program  can- 
not be  completed  in  less  than  6  years, 
and  that  it  will  cost  almost  $1,000,000,000, 
is  the  strongest  evidence  available  that 
such  proposal  cannot  aid  in  our  defense 
program,  and  the  huge  expenditure  of 
money  contemplated  for  this  project  will, 
without  any  doubt,  be  highly  detrimental 
to  our  defense  program. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  country  cannot 
shoulder  the  great  burden  of  our  defense 
program  together  with  other  nonessential 
projects  such  as  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project.  They  have  their  limitations. 
Our  Government  certainly  does  not  want 
to  crush  the  people  under  a  tax  burden 
which  they  cannot  bear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  not  be  very  long 
until  our  Government  will  be  asking  the 
people  to  buy  bonds  and  Government 
securities,  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
the  defense  program.  A  huge  tax  bill 
will  soon  be  presented  to  the  Congress, 
under  which  our  people  will  be  taxed  to 
the  very  limit  of  their  ability  to  pay. 
This  tax  bill,  which  is  surely  coming,  will 
make  the  people  realize  that  pay  day 
finally  comes,  and  that  they  are  now 
meeting  the  obligation  they  owe,  which 
has  been  very  largely  created  by  many 
such  projects  as  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way project. 

In  my  own  State  of  Indiana,  the  State 
chamber  of  commerce  is  violently  op- 
posed to  this  unnecessary  project  at  this 
time:  those  businessmen  recognize  the 
very  great  danger  in  the  expenditure  of 
such  a  vast  sum  of  money  as  this  project 
would  require  at  a  time  when  the  people 
are  struggling  to  meet  the  cost  of  our 
defense  program.  Our  people,  regard- 
less of  party  affiliation,  are  opposed  to 
this  unnecessary  project.  A  very  en- 
lightening editorial  appeared  in  the  In- 
dianapolis Star,  of  date  April  24,  1941. 
which  expresses  the  views  of  the  people 
of  Indiana  on  this  highly  important 
question,  which  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

INDIANA'S  SEAWAY   PKOTEST 

Representative  Hoosler  businessmen  have 
Increased  the  long  national  list  of  Industrial- 
ists, farmers,  and  professional  groups  oppos- 
ing the  proposed  $1. (XX) .000 .OX)  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project.    The  board  of  dl^ 


rectors  of  the  Indiana  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  by  unanimous  vote,  registered  a 
protest  against  the  needless  and  costly  enter- 
prise. A  referendum  of  the  chamber  mem- 
bership also  was  taken,  disclosing  that  91 
percent  objected  to  the  scheme. 

The  Hocsier  businessmen  recognized  that 
such  huge  expenditures  at  this  time  would 
interfere  seriously  with  concentration  of 
every  effort  toward  national  defense.  They 
also  knew  that  any  attempt  to  label  the 
waterway  as  a  defense  project  would  be  de- 
liberate misrepresentation.  The  water  route 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  sea  could  not  be 
completed  In  time  to  expedite  direct  shipping. 
The  power  project  will  not  contribute  to  na- 
tional defense,  since  neither  the  United  States 
nor  Canada  requires  the  electric  current 
which  will  be  generated. 

The  St.  Lawrence  waterway  is  one  of  the 
Presidential  dreams,  like  the  proposed  Florida 
ship  canal  and  the  Passamaquoddy  scheme. 
The  original  excuse  of  benefiting  the  mid- 
western  farmer  has  been  dropped.  This  huge 
burden  Imposed  on  the  taxpayers  would  pro- 
vide little  more  than  another  Federal  power 
program  to  drive  the  private  utilities  out  of 
business.  Existing  defense  emergencies  have 
been  advanced  as  a  smoke  screen  to  disguise 
the  fallacy  of  the  seaway  proposal. 

The  State  chamber  went  on  record  in  a 
resolution  which  pointed  out  that  the  water- 
way and  power  project  would  "prove  a  serious. 
If  not  fatal,  obstacle  In  our  present  emergency 
of  national-defense  efforts  by  a  futile  diver- 
sion of  manpower,  material,  and  money."  It 
is  hoped  that  the  Indiana  delegation  In  Con- 
gress will  not  disregard  this  attitude  of  the 
State's  business  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  one  challenge 
today,  and  that  is  to  build  and  develop 
our  national  defense.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  ourselves  in  case  of  an 
attack;  we  must  protect  our  country,  our 
people,  and  our  institutions.  If  the  ad- 
ministration now  in  power  insists  upon 
the  promotion  of  useless  and  unnecessary 
projects,  such  as  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way project,  in  the  face  of  the  existing 
emergency,  then  we  cannot  properly  de- 
velop our  national  defense,  because  our 
people  cannot  stand  the  double  burden; 
their  taxes,  their  purchase  of  bonds, 
their  eternal  struggle  to  live,  will  be 
greater  than  they  can  bear  if  luxuries 
such  as  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project 
Is  forced  upon  them. 

Let  us  meet  the  challenge  of  the  day, 
let  us  prepare  for  our  defense.  While  we 
are  engaged  in  that  major  problem  let 
us  put  aside  every  unnecessary  project 
which  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  We  need  that  money 
for  defense. 


Should  Not  America  Make  the  Peace 

MOTC? 
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AR'nCLE    BY   WILLIAM    RANDOLPH 
HEARST 


Mr.  TENEROWICZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  3, 1941, 1  introduced  a  resolutioo, 
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House  Joint  Resolutidn  131.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  joint  congressional 
peace  commission.  I  requested  the  Con- 
gress to  assume  the  initiative  in  setting 
up  such  a  commission  and  suggested 
that  we  communicate  with  other  nations 
not  at  war  to  carry  on  negotiations  for 
a  peace  that  will  best  serve  humanity. 
Although  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
congressional  peace  commission  would 
constitute  an  unprecedented  action  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  world  conditions  today  fully  justify 
that  action.  I 

The  cause  of  peace  must  necessarily 
be  made  the  object  fpf  general  consulta- 
tion and  built  on  a  linion  of  the  nations 
and  people  of  the  world.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  a  workable  solution,  equitable 
to  all.  the  rights  and  limitations  of  each 
and  every  people  aind  nation  must  be 
clearly  defined,  the  principles  underly- 
ing the  relations  of  governments  toward 
one  another  definitely  established,  and 
all  International  obligations  and  agree- 
ments siscertained  and  determined. 

When  we  attempt  to  comprehend  the 
vast  armament  program  which  has  been 
planned  for  us  for  the  next  few  years 
and  attempt  to  enyision  the  attendant 
suffering,  loss,  anjd  confusion  which 
must  inevitably  follow  in  the  wake  of 
"total  warfare,"  we  are  forced  to  the  reali- 
zation that  we  are  condemned  to  pass 
through  a  crucible  which  bids  fair  to  de- 
stroy the  entire  human  race. 

That  all  wars  arfe  futile  to  victor  and 
vanquished  alike  Is;  an  established  fact. 
At  this  point  I  would  like  permission  to 
incorporate  In  my  ifemarks  the  following 
timely  article  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  which  appeared  in  the  Times- 
Herald  on  April  26,  1941: 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 

AprU  26,  1941] 
Winston  Churchill.  Premier  of  England,  has 
repeatedly  declared  that  he  will  agree  to  no 
peace  except  a  peace  of  victory. 
What  victory? 
Whose  victory? 

If  Mr.  Churchill  Is  contemplating  an  Eng- 
lish victory,  how  long  will  we  have  to  wait 
for  It,  and  how  is  It  to  be  achieved? 

England  was  unable  to  achieve  victory 
when  It  had  Poland  and  Norway  and  Holland 
and  Belgium  and  France  on  its  side. 

Is-  it  going  to  be  able  to  achieve  Mr. 
Churchill's  prescribed  peace  of  victory  with- 
out aU  or  any  of  those  five  nations,  and  with- 
out Greece  and  Yugoslavia  also? 

England  has  been  offered  a  peace  which 
would  respect  and  insure  the  integrity  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Would  that  not  be  the  equivalent  of  a 
peace  of  victory? 

What  else  does  Mr.  Churchill  mean  by  a 
peace  of  victory? 

What  kind  of  a  victory  does  Mr.  ChvurchlU 

demand?       « 

Dees  he  nfean  that  there  will  be  no  peace 
until  England  has  conquered  the  Continent 
of  Europe  and  the  Axis  Powers  have  bent  the 
knee  and  bowed  the  neck  to  another  Ver- 
sailles Treaty— to  conclude  one  war  and  com- 
pel a  dozen  others? 

Moreover,  England  never  has  conquered 
£^,rope — never  In  her  whole  history. 

Russia  and  Germany  and  Austria  and  Eng- 
land together  defeat<3d  the  armies  of  Napoleon 

in  1815.  ^    .w 

France   and   England  and   Italy   and   the 

United  States  together  defeated  the  armlea 

of  Germany  In  1918. 
England    cannot    hope    alone    to   conquer 

Europe  and  she  Is  cot  doing  it. 


She  Is  just  now  being  expelled  from  her  last 
poeltion  on  European  soil. 

She  Is  just  now  being  deprived  of  her  last 
European  allies. 

She  has  against  her  Italy.  Austro-Oermany. 
Japan,  and  Russia. 
Make  no  mistake  where  Russia  stands. 
She  is  a  silent  partner  to  the  Axis  but  • 
very  eager  and  active  one. 

And  SUlln  hates  Sngland  more  than  Hitler 
does. 

Austro-Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Russia 
have  the  greatest  armies  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

If  Russia  does  not  f^ht.  she  will  neverthe- 
less ;upply  the  materials  for  the  Axis  armies 
and  the  food  for  the  Axis  civilians. 

So  how  is  England  going  to  overrun  Europe 
m  to  starve  Exirope? 

Where  Is  she  going  to  land  her  troops  on 
European  soil? 

And  why  is  she  going  to  land  them  since 
she  can't  keep  them  there  when  they  are 
landed? 

Whv  not  make  a  wise  peace  and  end  this 
war  in  which  all  the  odds  are  against 
England? 

There  will  be  other  wars — unhappily— and 

in  the  next  war  the  odds  may  be  on  England's 

side  as  they  were  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  and 

in  the  World  War. 

Your  columnist  wants  to  see  England  win. 

He  wants  to  see  the  British  Empire  survive. 

He  wants  to   see  better  odds  and   better 

conditions  for  England  when  she  fights  her 

fight — and  better  leadership. 

Churchill  is  a  well-meaning,  eloquent- 
speaking  old  gentleman;  but  he  Is  no  Pitt, 
no  Disraeli  and  no  Lloyd  George. 

He  Is,  we  greatly  fear,  neither  a  strategist 
nor  a  diplomat. 

Mr.  Churchill  disparaged  the  Russian- 
Japanese  pact  and  Intimated  that  it  was 
aimed  against  Germany. 

Bat.  according  to  the  Associated  Press, 
"the  Soviet  Union,  through  the  newspaper 
Pravda,  official  mouthpiece  of  the  Communist 
party,"  said  It  was  not  directed  against  Ger- 
many, and  "blimtly  described  the  new  Soviet- 
Japanese  pact  as  a  bewildering  blow  at  the 
plans  of  the  United  SUtes  and  British  In- 
terests." 

'The  attempt  to  belittle  the  importance  of 
the  Soviet-Japanese  pact,"  continues  the 
Communist  organ,  "suffers  a  fiasco.  The 
nerves  of  certain  Anglo-American  commenta- 
tors are  giving  way." 

Thus  in  diplomacy  Mr.  Churchill  has 
gained  no  brilliant  success,  while  In  strategy 
he  continually  repeats  the  disaster  of  his 
World  War  Galllpoll. 

His  defeats  are  accomplished  In  the  same 
way  and  for  the  same  reason. 

"Too  little  and  too  late"  has  become  a 
bjrword  in  describing  his  aid  to  his  Allies. 

Now  there  are  no  more  Allies,  unless  the 
United  States  be  one. 
Are  we  going  to  entrust  our  fortunes  to 


the  director  general  of  the  Norway  debacle, 
of  the  Belgium-French  desertion,  and  now 
of  the  Greek-Yugoslav  disaster? 

The  English  people  are  not  satisfied  with 
their  leadership. 

The  London  Evening  News,  a  very  Impor- 
tant paper,  says  of  the  situation  in  North 
Africa: 

"This  is  no  diversion.  It  is  a  well -prepared 
blow  for  a  glittering  prize — to  overrun  Egypt, 
stand  astride  Suez,  and  seize  Alexandria, 
the  key  to  all  British  power  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Balkans. 

•Even  while  they  were  crouching  to 
spring  we  were  told  how  lost  those  poor 
inexperienced  Germans  from  the  north 
wo\ild  be  in  the  desert  If  ever  they  came 
there. 

•Tt  Is  time  that  some  of  these  spreaders 
of  fairy  tales  were  given  a  long  rest.*^ 

The  Daily  Herald,  authoritative  organ  of 
the  powerful  English  Labor  Party,  sayi: 


"Our  ostriches  try  to  persuade  themselvee — 
and  us — that  every  Allied  triumph  Is  a  major 
coup  and  every  enemy  triumph  a  side  show. 
"Let  us  expel  the  childish  notion— the 
imbecile  notion — that  the  trend  of  war  in  the 
Balkans  and  Africa  can  have  no  weighty 
effect  on  the  real  war. 

"Libya  should  make  an  end  to  all  that 
nonsense  that  It  could  not  happen  here." 

Neither  Is  Australia  satisfied  with  the  war 
leadership. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  Australian  Imperial 
force  in  Greece  may  lead  to  a  political  crisis. 
Latxir  members  of  the  House  are  reported 
to  be  eager  to  defeat  the  Menzies  govern- 
ment because  the  war  catrtnet  acted  In  secret 
and  did  not  consult  the  advisory  council. 

In  response.  Prime  Minister  Menzies  of 
Australia  has  called  for  the  formation  of  a 
"trvily  national  war  admini5tratlon." 

ShaU  America  plunge  into  this  maelstrom 
of  confusion  and  disaster  and  strive  to  bring 
about  that  vague  lllvislve  "peace  of  victory"? 
Or  shall  we  endeavor  to  promote  a  peace  of 
equity  and  Justice  new  and  not  wait  for  that 
distant  day  when  a  peace  of  victory — some- 
one's vlctOTy— wiU  be  negotiated  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  nations? 

Friends,  7  months  ago  your  columnist  put 
forth  his  Impotent  effort  for  peace. 

Lloyd  George,  the  great  English  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  World  War,  had  written  an  en- 
couraging article  on  peace,  and  your  colum- 
nist sent  him  the  following  cabled  message: 
Wtwtoh.  McCu>Tn».  Cauf., 

September  22,  1940. 
DAvm  Llotd  GEoacK. 

London.- 
I  read  your  article  today  with  great  Interest 
and  emotional  admiration.    I  agree  entirely 
with  your  views. 

Would  It  be  possible  for  you  and  my  hum- 
ble self  to  do  something  to  bring  this  whole 
war  to  a  Just  and  reasonable  cesaatlon? 

My  chief  Interest  is  as  an  American,  but  I 
also  have  material  and  personal  InteresU  In 
England. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  the  war  Is 
pursued  to  a  stalemate,  not  only  will  there  be 
disastrous  destruction,  but  the  difficulties  cf 
making  a  proper  and  aU -preserving  peace 
will  be  increased  rather  than  diminished. 

Unless  England  should  win  an  overwhelm- 
ing victory,  she  might  never  make  a  better 
peace  than  now;  and  If  she  did  not  win  an 
overwhelming  victory,  she  might  not  meke 
peace  as  protecting  to  all  her  imperial  inter- 
ests as  she  could  today. 

If  the  war  continues,  not  only  wlU  destruc- 
tion continue,  but  there  Is  sonje  possibility 
of  America  being  drawn  Into  the  war  on  one 
side  and  Japan  on  the  other  side,  which 
would  widen  the  devastation  without  hasten- 
ing a  conclusion  or  compelling  a  decision. 

I  know  you  have  a  crystal -clear  view  of  th* 
situation  and  the  highest  position  among  the 
statesmen  of  the  world  and  the  prestige  of 
great  achievement  to  back  you. 

I  have  only  my  earnest  interest  and  such 
appeal  as  I  might  be  able  to  make  to  the 
American  pec  pic. 

Can  anything  be  done,  and  can  I  be  of 
any  service? 

Wm.  Ramoolph  Hxabst. 


CalCClXTHPO , 

SepUmber  25,  1940. 
WnxiAM  RAifDOLm  HaassT, 

Wynfoon.  Coll/..' 

In  complete  sympathy  with  your  desire  that 
effort  should  be  made  to  bring  this  horrible 
struggle  to  a  peaceable  conclusion,  but  I  am 
Btron^y  of  opinion  that  this  moment  inop- 
portune for  appeal  whilst  grim  battle  now 
pending  has  not  reached  issue. 

When  German  plan  for  invasion  definitely 
checked  and  both  sides  faced  with  prospect 
of  prolonged  and  exhausting  war.  then  appeal 
for  peace  conference  might  succeed. 
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Prematwe    Intenrentlon    might    prejudice 
chances, 
larnest  penonal  greetings  to  you. 

Llotd  Ococcb. 

David  Lloyd  O«orge  la  one  ol  the  greatest 
statesmen  In  the  world,  but  Is  there  a  better 
chance  of  making  a  Just  peace  today  than 
there  was  a  year  ago.  and  will  there  be  a 
better  chance  to  make  a  Just  peace  a  year 
from  now  than  there  Is  today? 

Should  not  we  Americans  make  the  move 
to  save  the  world  from  the  destruction  of 
CLdurlng  war  and  to  avert  that  destruction 
to  ourselves? 


The  Vinson  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  April  28,  1941 


lfSMORANDU\.  BY  RUSS  NIXON.  NA- 
TIONAL REPRESENTATIVE.  LABORS 
NONPARTISAN  LEAGUE 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord.  I 
Include  the  following  memorandum  on 
communications  between  House  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  C.  I.  O.  re 
the  Vinson  bill: 

A  serious  question  has  arisen  concerning 
the  adequacy  of  the  opportunity  given  to 
labor  and  other  Interested  parties  to  present 
testimony  before  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  on  H.  R.  4139.  the  so-called  Vin- 
son bill,  providing  for  compulsory  "coollng- 
off"  period,  freezing  open-shop  status  quo, 
etc.  The  C.  I.  O.  takes  the  position  that  no 
adequate  opportunity  or  notice  was  given 
labor  In  regard  to  these  hearings.  They 
further  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  record  of 
the  committee  on  this  question  demonstrates 
a  deliberate  plan  to  preclude  full  discussion 
of  this  all-Important  bill.  Because  debate 
has  already  ensued  regarding  the  facts  In- 
volved In  the  procedure  of  the  committee.  It 
■eems  wise  to  set  forth  In  detail  the  exact 
circumstances. 

The  original  Vinson  bUl^  H.  R.  2850,  was 
Introduced  In  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives 
by  Mr.  Vinson  of  Georgia  on  January  29, 
1©41.  A  revision  of  this  bill  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Vinson  on  March  21.  1941.  and  num- 
bered H.  R.  4139.  During  this  f>erlod  and 
up  untU  Monday  morning.  April  14.  the 
o<Bces  of  the  legislative  representative  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  and  Labors  Nonpartisan  League 
kept  In  touch  with  the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, being  informed  consistently  that  the 
date  for  the  hearings  had  not  been  set. 

The  first  official  communications  addressed 
(although  indirectly)  to  the  C.  I.  O.  was  a 
letter  under  date  of  March  22.  1941.  which 
went  to  Mr.  Philip  Murray  In  his  capacity  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Mediation  Board. 
A  copy  of  this  letter  Is  Included.  It  Is  to  be 
noted  that  this  letter  was  sent  to  each  mem* 
ber  of  the  Mediation  Board.  It  is  to  be  fur- 
ther noted  that  no  mention  was  made  of 
bearings  on  the  Vinson  blU.  The  second 
paragraph  of  the  letter  seems  most  normally, 
••  written,  to  be  interpreted  as  requesting  an 
anawertng  letter  rather  than  testimony  before 
the  committee.  It  was,  in  fact,  so  Inter- 
preted by  every  peraon  who  received  this 
MUcr. 


It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  no  Interpreta- 
tion of  this  letter  would  Justify  the  position 
that  Mr.  Murray  had  been  advised  of  hear- 
ings on  the  Vinson  bill  and  had  been  asked 
to  testify. 

In  the  period  following  the  sending  of  this 
letter,  no  definite  date  was  announced  In  the 
press  or  elsewhere,  or  In  any  other  fashion, 
by  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  as  to 
the  start  of  hearings.  Prom  April  3  to  April 
14  the  House  of  Representatives  was  In  recess. 
During  this  period.  It  was  clear  that  no  hear- 
ings were  to  be  held  by  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee. 

On  Monday  morning.  April  14.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  hearings  on  H.  R.  4139  were 
to  begin  the  next  morning  at  10:  30.    A  tele- 
gram, copy  of  which  Is  Included,  was  sent  at 
11  a.  m.  to  Mr.  Philip  Murray,  addressed  to 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  in 
Washington,  D.  C.    The  Washington  office  of 
the  C.  I.  O.  was  closed  on  Easter  Monday, 
April  14.    The  telegram  was  received  on  Tues- 
day morning.  April  15.  and  was  delivered  to 
Mr.  Philip  Murray   In  Pittsburgh.   Pa..  Just 
before   he  entered  Important   steel   negotia- 
tions.    It  was  necessary  that  some  time  be 
taken  by  the  C.  I.  O.  to  make  the  arrange- 
ments  necessary   for   appearance   before   the 
committee.    It  was  expected  that  reasonable 
time  to  respond  to  the  first  notification  of 
the  opening  of  the  hearlnt,  would  be  pro- 
vided.     Such    proved    not    to    be    the    case. 
Forty-nine  hours  after  the  telegram  announc- 
ing the  opening  of  the  hearings  was  sent 
from  the  office  of  the  committee,  the  hear- 
ings on   the   bill    had   been   closed;    and  78 
hours  after  the  telegram  was  sent,  the  bill 
was  reported  out  of  committee.    In  terms  of 
effective  receipt  of  the  telegram  by  respon- 
sible C.  I.  O.  officials.  It  was  only  27  hours 
until  the  hearings  were  closed  and  56  hours 
until  the  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  commit- 
tee.   That  this  was  Inadequate  notice  seems 
beyond  all  argument.    It  should  be  pointed 
out.    moreover,    that    no    indication    of    the 
abrupt  closing  of  the  hearing  Is  contained  In 
the  telegram  sent  to  Mr.  Philip  Murray.    The 
C.  I.  O.  had  every  reason,  on  the  basis  of 
precedent,  to  expect  that  with  adequate  hear- 
ings several  days  could  elapse  befor-  It  was 
necessary   to   Infoim   the  committee   of   the 
exact  arrangements  it  had  been  able  to  make 
for  appearing  before  the  committee. 

Comparable  experience  was  had  by  Mr. 
John  Green,  president  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Marine 
Shipbuilding  Workers  of  America.  Reading 
In  the  papers  that  the  bill  had  been  Intro- 
duced In  the  House,  Mr.  Green  requested 
that  be  be  allowed  to  be  heard  by  the  com- 
mittee some  3  or  4  weeks  ago.  He  received 
a  letter  In  response  from  the  committee  tell- 
ing him  he  would  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard.  Nothing  further  was  heard  from 
the  committee  until  Mr.  Green  received  a 
telegram  about  noon  on  Tuesday.  April  15. 
This  telegram  instructed  him  to  appear  be- 
fore the  committee  at  10  o'clock  the  next 
morning  to  present  his  testimony.  This 
notice  of  less  than  22  hours  was  completely 
Inadequate  for  Mr.  Green.  It  compelled  him 
to  appear  under  great  disadvantage  and  with 
considerable  difficulty  before  the  committee. 
When  It  was  announced  that  the  committee 
hearings  were  closed  on  Wednesday  noon,  Mr. 
Vinson  was  called  upon  at  once  by  the  fol- 
lowing representatives  of  the  C.  I.  O.:  Mr. 
C.  D.  Fowler,  of  the  C.  I.  O.  publicity  de- 
partment; Mr.  John  Green,  president  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers  of 
America:  and  Mr.  Russ  Nixon,  national  rep- 
resentative of  Labor's  Nonpartisan  League; 
and  representative  of  Mr.  John  T.  Jones,  leg- 
islative representative  of  the  C.  I.  O.  A  pro- 
test was  entered  as  to  the  proceedure  followed 
by  the  conmilttee  which  precluded  adequate 
presentation  of  labor's  position.  These  rep- 
resentatives were  informed  by  Chairman 
Vinson  that  the  hearings  were  closed. 

Some  differences  of  opinion  appear  to  exist 
as  to  whether  or  not  Chairman  Vinson  agreed 


to  provide  further  opportunity  for  later  ap- 
pearance before  the  committee.  The  three 
representatives  of  the  C.  I.  O.  are  in  complete 
unanimous  accord  that  such  opportunity  was 
not  presented  by  Chairman  Vinson.  They 
further  state  that  Chairman  Vinson  showed 
a  callous  disregard  for  labor's  views  and  Indi- 
cated strenuously  that  this  bill  was  to  be  re- 
ported out  of  the  committee  (as  it  was)  on 
the  following  day.  That  this  was  the  position 
taken  by  the  chairman  is  corroborated  by  the 
fact  that  the  committee  went  ahead  without 
any  reservation  on  the  basis  that  the  hearings 
were  closed.  No  announcement,  private  or 
public,  was  made  to  Indicate  In  any  way  that 
the  hearings  were  to  be  reopened. 

The  very  next  morning,  Thursday,  April  17. 
the  committee  went  into  a  special  session  with 
the  drafter  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Morgan,  of  the 
Legislative  Drafting  Division  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  complete  through  amend- 
ment and  revision  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
As  noted  above,  the  bill  was  reported  out  of 
the  committee  In  the  afternoon  of  Thursday. 
April  17. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts.  It  Is  clear  that 
no  adequate  opportunity  was  presented  either 
for  an  adequate  testimony  on  the  part  of 
labor  or  for  adequate  testimony  on  the  part 
of  other  Interested  parties.  The  flagrant  na- 
ture of  this  Inadequacy  Is  all  the  more  appar- 
ent when  It  Is  realized  that  after  the  hearings 
were  closed,  through  the  simple  device  of  sub- 
stituting "national"  for  the  word  "naval"  in 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  limiting  Its  Juris- 
diction to  naval-defense  contracts,  the  bill 
was  extended  to  cover  virtually  all  of  Ameri- 
can Industry. 
The  letter  and  telegram  follow: 

March  22,  1941. 

Mr.  Philip  MtnuuT. 

President,   Congress   of 

Industrial  Organizations. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Murray  :  I  am  enclosing  here- 
with a  copy  of  H.  R.  4139,  which  I  introduced 
on  March  21.  This  is  a  revision  of  H.  R.  2850. 
which  I  Introduced  on  January  29,  1941. 

The  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  would  appreciate  any  com- 
ments, suggestions,  or  criticisms  which  you 
would  care  to  make  with  respect  thereto. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  in  the  bill  (1)  to 
give  statutory  recognition  to  the  National 
Defense  Mediation  Board  which  the  President 
created  by  Executive  order  Just  the  other 
day;  (2)  to  give  that  Board,  by  statute,  vir- 
tually the  same  powers  and  duties  as  were 
given  to  It  by  the  President  In  the  Execu- 
tive order;  (3)  to  Impose,  by  statute,  on  em- 
ployers and  employees  virtually  the  same 
obligations  which  were  Imposed  on  them  by 
the  President  In  the  Executive  order;  (4)  to  • 
treat  by  statute  the  troublesome  question 
of  the  union  shops  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  question  was  treated  by  proclamation 
of  President  Wilson  in  creating  the  National 
War  Labor  Board;  and  (5)  to  Implement 
these  powers,  duties,  and  obligations  and  use 
treatment  with  adequate  enforcement  pro- 
visions. 

The  bill  is  drawn  to  relate  solely  to  naval 
contractors,  for  the  reason  that  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  Is  limited 
to  matters  dealing  with  the  Navy.  Should 
the  bill  be  reported  to  the  House,  however. 
It  will  be  possible  to  extend  Its  provisions 
to  the  whole  national-defense  program. 
Hence,  in  considering  the  bill  It  was  con- 
sidered to  be  In  connection  with  the  whole 
of  that  program  and  not  merely  In  cbnnec- 
tlon  with  that  part  of  It  relating  solely  to 
the  Navy. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kindness,  1  am. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Carl  ViNSfON, 
Chairman.  House  Naval 

AffaxTt  Committee, 
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April  14.  1941. 
Mr.  Philif  Murrat, 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Hearings  will  commence  tomorrow  morn- 
ing before  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  10:30  o'clock 
In  room  313,  old  Hovuie  Office  Building,  en 
H.  R.  4139,  to  further  expedite  the  national- 
defense  program  In  respect  of  naval  con- 
struction and  procurement  by  providing  for 
the  Investigation  and  rjiedlatlon  of  labor  dis- 
putes in  connection  therewith  and  for  other 
pvirposes.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to 
have  the  views  of  your  organization  at  the 
hearing. 

I     Carl  Vinson. 
Chairman,  Navai  Affairs  Committee. 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  BOS^TON  POST 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  speech 
by  Cardinal  O'Connell,  frc«n  the  Boston 
Post  of  AprU  24.  1941: 

(Prom  the  Boston  Post  of  April  24,  1941] 
Don't   Join   War,   Sats  Cardinal— Country 

Must  Let  Nations  Finish  It  That  Started 

It,  He  Tells  Women's  Congress 

The  United  States  must  stay  out  of  the 
war  and  let  the  nations  which  started  the 
war  finish  It,  William  Cardinal  O'Connell  told 
the  Congress  of  Catholic  Women  yesterday, 
pointedly  adding  that  President  Roosevelt's 
word  that  the  United  States  shall  keep  out 
Is  promise  enough  for  him  and  should  be 
promise  enough  for  everybody. 

Making  his  annual  address  to  the  congress 
at  St.  Clement's  Church,  he  denounced  war- 
mongers and  propagandists  and  accused 
many  of  them  of  Imposing  on  the  widely 
acknowledged  generosity  of  Americans,  while 
others  are  attempting,  he  warned,  "to  sell 
out  their  own  country." 

Disputing  the  v.'ldespread  propaganda, 
which,  he  said,  paints  the  war  as  a  brave 
war.  he  said  that  the  skulking  under  the 
oceans,  the  blasting  of  ships,  the  bombing 
air  raids,  and  the  starvation  of  a  lot  of 
women  and  children  Is  not  bravery  but  abso- 
lute cowardice. 

"You  can't  glorify  that  kind  of  war  for  me." 
he  said,  as  he  urged  the  congregation  of 
women,  which  completely  filled  the  church, 
not  to  be  misled.  Bravery,  he  said,  undoubt- 
edy  there  Is,  but  most  of  what  the  propa- 
gandists have  been  picturing  as  bravery  Is 
cowardice. 

The  cardinal  urged  the  women  to  pray 
steadfastly  for  peace,  but.  moreover,  he 
added  with  stress,  they  must  work  to  root 
out  from  society  ihe  modern  tendencies 
toward  godlessness  which  bring  on  world 
Btnfe  and  civilization's  ruin. 

hits  at  r.\dio  programs 

War.  although  It  was  a  chief  topic  of  the 
cardinal's  hour-long  address,  was  but  one  of 
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the  many  topics  he  discussed.  He  denounced 
the  shallowness  of  radio  prcgiams.  the  evil 
Influence  of  the  movies,  the  ridiculousness 
of  modern  fashions,  the  worship  of  wealth, 
and  the  abuse  of  leisure. 

War,  nevertheless,  was  the  topic  for  which 
he  reserved  his  strongest  and  moei  Impas- 
sioned words. 

"Don't  let  anyone  put  It  over  on  you  that 
this  Is  a  courageous  war;  It's  rot."  he  said. 

"And  they  are  trying  to  get  us  Into  this 
war."  he  added,  pausing  a  moment  before  he 
vehemently  cried.  "Never!" 

"We  have  the  word  of  our  President,  and 
that  ought  to  be  enough  for  all  of  us.  It  Is 
enough  for  me."  he  said. 

He  urged:  "Let  us  all  pray  God  that  the 
officials  of  our  Government  will  stand  out 
strong  and  firm  In  their  determination  that 
this  country  will  not  be  dragged  Into  this 

war." 

flats  propaganda 

"Ar.d  when  one  sees  the  various  propa- 
ganda In  the  pr'.-ss.  In  letters,  and  In  ora- 
tions, one  wondars  If  Americans  really  love 
their  own  country."  he  said.  "We  know  that 
Americans  are  generous,  but  when  it  comes 
to  selling  out  their  own  country—"  here  he 
paused. 

"Let  those  who  started  the  war  finish  It. 
It  Is  not  our  affair,"  he  warned,  and  then 
added:  "We  have  seen  too  much  In  the  past 
of  the  abuse  of  the  kind-heartedness  of 
Americans."  At  this  point  the  cardinal  de- 
clared that  he  spoke  as  an  American  and  a 
lover  of  America. 

"Defend  ourselves — yes,"  he  said. 

BXFERS  TO  MARSHFIELD  FIRB 

"We  are  all  united  on  that.  We  want  per- 
fect security  for  the  Nation.  Let  tis  pray 
Almlghtv  God  to  bring  peace  to  the  world. 
That  is  the  work  of  Christian  women;  that  Is 
the  work  for  all  of  us.  And  when  peace 
ccmes,  then  they  will  realize  that  much  of 
the  causes  of  all  this  trouble  is  Infidelity  to 
God.     Man  has  not  considered  hU  purpose 

in  life."  ,   ^^ 

The  cardinal  used  the  Incidents  of  the 
Marshfleld  fire  to  draw  an  analogy  of  how 
wars  begin  and  how  a  tiny  fiame  can  bring 
great  devastation.  In  Marshfleld.  he  said, 
lands  surrounding  the  town  were  dried  up. 
and  when  a  careless  smoker  dropped  a  match 
or  a  butt,  a  flame  leaped  up  and  proceeded  to 
make  wide  devastation.  When  thousands  of 
souls  are  dried  up  from  godlessness,  a  slmUar 
conflagration  can  break  out,  he  said. 

"When  you  take  away  the  thought  of  God 
and  the  thought  of  the  duty  toward  God; 
when  men  and  women  Just  think  of  pleasure, 
getting  money,  and  something  else  Just  as 
selfishly,  then  the  ground  dries  up  and  the 
soul  becomes  desiccated.  There's  nothing  In 
It  It  is  ready  for  the  flames.  And  then  some- 
one tosses  a  cigarette  on  It,  or  a  match.  All 
Europe  Is  like  that. 

"First  of  all,"  he  began,  "  It  Is  true  that  the 
world  of  the  present  time  seems  to  be  bereft 
of  Its  senses.  It  seems  to  be  ceasing  to  reason 
about  things  and  to  act  through  spite,  or 
hatred,  or  some  other  motive  that  Is  not  in 
the  catalog  of  Christian  virtues. 

SEES   PEOPLES   DUTY 

"And.  of  course.  It  Is  the  duty  of  all  Chris- 
tians to  do  all  m  their  power  to  bring  back 
the  people  of  the  earth  to  the  service  of  God. 
That  Is  the  reason  of  the  creation  of  man; 
and  without  that— well,  there  Is  no  reason 
for  man's  existence.  God  created  xis  to  know 
Him.  to  serve  Him.  and  to  love  Him.  and  to 
do  His  win  on  this  earth,  and  to  glorify  Him 
forever  In  all  eternity. 

"These  principles  are  being  lost  sight  of. 
For  some  time  there  has  been  a  creeping 
paralysis  over  what  was  formerly  the  reli- 
gious attitude  of  the  people;  a  certain  de- 
cadence of  morals  has  crept  In.  It  shows 
Itself  In  a  thousand  disagreeable  ways.  First 
of  all,  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity have  been  protested  and  challenged 


in  the  lay  schools  and  the  unlTersltlee,  and 
the  professors  a:Kl  thoee  In  charge  seem  to  be 
acting  as  if  determined  they  are  going  to  put 
Christ  out  of  the  world,"  he  said. 

PKAISCS    SESSIONS 

"Of  covu-se.  when  that  happen*."  he  con- 
tinued, "then  comes  the  ruli^  of  civilization. 
You  have  had  a  wonderful  congress  in  many 
ways.  I  am  so  delighted  that  so  many  hare 
attended  the  congress  and  that  the  quality 
of  the  speeches  was  so  wonderful." 

Then  the  cardinal  praised  the  address  of 
Edward  B.  Hanlfy.  who  spoke  Tuesday  on 
Christian  Citizenship.  The  cardinal  called 
the  address  "a  superb  summing  up  of  the  case 
against  Infidelity  and  paganism.  If  you 
heard  that  alone,  the  congreea  would  have 
been  most  worthwhile."   he   added. 

He  discussed  decadence  among  womanhood. 
He  said  that  there  always  have  been  women 
who  have  had  no  high  Ideals,  but  they  were 
not  so  conspicuous  as  they  are  today. 

••The  Idolatry  of  the  sUge  rtars  and  the 
movie  actresses,"  he  charged,  has  contributed 
false  standards  for  many  women.  "I  am  not 
saying  anything  against  them.  I  dont  Judge 
them,  but  they  are  not  the  models  to  which 
Christian  women  ought  to  look."  he  said. 

Discussing  fashions,  the  cardinal  humor- 
ously said,  ••Tills  Idea  of  fashions  Is  beyond 
us  mere  men,"  and.  continuing,  said,  •but  I 
tell  you  this  quite  on  the  sly.  that  I  think  all 
of  us  men  feel  rather  sad  when  they  see  a 
woman  trying  to  make  herself  look 
ridiculous."' 

The  cardinal  struck  out  against  women 
who  go  to  the  communion  rail  with  their 
fingernails,  lips,  and  cheeks  painted.  "It  Is 
almost  blasphemous."  be  said. 

TOO  MUCH  PLEASUaa 

"In  the  world  today."  he  went  on.  "there 
Is  too  much  pleasure,  too  much  luxury,  too 
much  selflshness."  He  then  pointed  out  as 
the  examples  for  women  to  follow  their 
mothers. 

'•When  our  mothers  and  fathers  were  strug- 
gling m  this  country,  they  weren^t  thinking 
of  luxury  and  degeneracy  or  pleasure;  they 
were  doing  their  duty,  and  you  know  It,"  he 
said.  ••What  are  we  doing,  you,  their  daugh- 
ters, and  we,  their  sons?" 

Turning  again  to  the  matter  of  women's 
dress,  he  added:  "I  don't  mean  that  everyone 
should  dress  Uke  a  nun.  I  don't  care  what 
capital  declares  the  fashion— Parts,  London, 
New  York,  or  Washington.  Don't  follow  after 
these  silly,  foolish  things  that  seem— I  don't 
like  to  mention  the  word.  There  Is  a  cerUln 
moderation,  and  Catholic  women  should  give 
the  example.  You  have  your  own  Ideals. 
You  were  well  brought  up.  I  am  talking  like 
a  father  to  hU  family;  I  am  using  the  Inti- 
macy of  a  father,  which  Is  the  right  of  a 
father.  If  the  Christian  women  dont  aet  the 
example  of  a  holy  life,  then  who  will?  " 

LITTLE  MARTTB 

The  cardinal  turned  to  a  discussion  of 
wealth,  stating  "the  more  limited.  It  seems. 
In  their  resources,  the  more  wonderful  men 
and  women  are."  "Worship  of  wealth."  he 
said.  Is  "a  part  of  the  paganism  of  the  day.'^ 

"The  little  girl  who  has  to  get  up  early 
In  the  morning  and  stand  on  her  feet  all 
day — she  Is  a  little  martyr.  We  know  them, 
and  you  know  them."  he  said,  'but  the 
woman  who  has  the  leisure  and  the  wealth. 
Is  doubly  bound  to  give  good  example." 

"I  do  glance  now  and  then  at  the  society 
columns — but  God  help  us:  It  Is  wonderful. 
Isn't  It.  for  the  world  to  know  that  someone 
was  wearing  an  ermine  wrap.  How  silly  It 
all  is.  There  Is  so  much  to  do  with  life  and 
time."  he  said,  as  he  urged  his  hearers  to  do 
all  m  their  power  to  *  preserve  the  principles 
of  ChrUtian  conduct." 

Referring  to  present-day  radio  program*, 
the  cardinal  scored  them  as  "simply  bar- 
barous." 
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"1  lote  miMlc."  he  lald.  "•nd  lind  much 
rcluutlon  in  tt.  I  am  very  fond  of  it,  but 
thlB  radio  music  Is  Just  the  moBt  rotten  stuff 
that  man  can  coirpose.  Is  that  the  sort  of 
music  that  Americans  like?  It  Is  really  vul- 
gar, low-down  stuff— both  the  words  and  the 
music.''  "Radio  plays  are  not  any  better." 
he  said. 

RTTS  AT   MACAZntn 

He  turned  to  the  picture  magazines,  many 
of  which,  he  said,  started  out  well  but  turned 
Into  nothing  but  magazines  pandering  to 
*ex.  He  no  longer  is  able  to  look  at  them,  he 
■aid.  aa  he  termed  them  "nhe  products  of 
fUthy  minds." 

"Where  does  one  find  a  decent  picture 
book?  Never  before  was  there  such  rotten 
fllthlnesa  as  there  Is  today."  he  said. 

Following  the  cardinal's  address,  solemn 
benediction  was  held  by  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard A.  Bogera,  administrator  of  St.  Cecelia's 
pariah,  which  includes  St.  Clements  Church. 
The  cloalng  hymn  was  of  the  cardinal's  own 
composition.  The  Hymn  to  the  Holy  Name. 

Fallowing  the  service,  the  cardinal  gave  his 
bleesli^  to  the  multitude  and  Invited  a  group 
of  the  officers  of  the  congress  within  the  altar 
rail,  where  each  kissed  his  ring.  Previous  to 
the  aervlce  an  organ  recital  was  given  by 
Irvln  Brogan,  a  graduate  of  Boston  College. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Q;)eaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  foltow- 
Ing  speech  delivered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  EllisI  before  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  Club  at  Parkersburg. 
W.  Va.,  on  April  14. 1941: 

Who  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  what  was 
hia  contribution  that  should  command  our 
attention  at  this  hour? 

Life  to  ua  is  liberty.  Of  few  men  can  It  be 
aald.  "He  stood  at  the  gateway  of  life  and 
opened  wide  Its  portals  that  the  multitude 
might  enter  and  enjoy  more  abundantly  the 
riches  of  God's  creation."  Such  a  man  was 
Jefferson. 

A  little  while  ago  it  was  Lincoln  who  noted 
that,  "Pbursccre  and  ten  yeim  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  upon  thia  continent  a  new 
nation  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal." 

We  then  were  testing  whether  this  Nation 
should  live  as  one  or  two  demccracies.  To- 
day, foxurseore  years  later,  we  are  involved  in 
an  even  greater,  though  less  tangible,  conflict. 
testing  whether  democracy  itself  shall  live. 

We  are  met  here  as  Democrats,  as  members 
0*  the  oldest  political  party  In  power  in  any 
major  nation.  As  heirs  to  that  Ultietrlotis 
party  of  the  people,  we  are  heirs  also  to  an 
almost  sacred  phlloeiDphy  of  government.  We 
are  met  in  honor  of  him  who  vlsioned,  enun- 
ciated, and  executed  that  phUosophy  and 
gave  it  life  as  a  governing  force  in  the  world. 

llamas  Jefferson  was  bom.  lacking  2  years, 
two  eenturles  ago  yesterday,  the  son  of  un- 


distinguished parents,  the  third  child  In  a 
family  of  10.  Prom  boyhood  he  was  a  student, 
and  upon  his  entry  into  William  and  Mary 
CoUege  at  17  he  was  hnmedlately  accepted 
Into  the  exclusive  little  fraternity  of  one  of 
the  professors,  of  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
George  Wythe,  and  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Colony,  Francis  Fauquier.  For  2  years  these 
four  Intellectual  giants  dined  together  cnce  a 
week  and  indulged  in  mutual  exchange  of  the 
best  thought  of  the  day,  though  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  ever  came  to  a  common 
conclusion.  This  for  Jefferson  was  the  op- 
portunity and  the  beginning. 

After  graduation  he  spent  5  years  studying 
the  law  and  acquiring  the  beginning  of  what 
was  to  be  the  best  library  of  the  land.  Then 
he  practiced  law  for  7  years,  earning  as  high  as 
$10,000  annually.  Like  Franklin,  he  was  a 
genius  at  many  arts.  He  studied  the  classics 
and  the  Bible  religiously,  and  even  did  a  New 
Testament  translation  of  his  own.  He  was  an 
accomplished  violinist,  an  artist,  architect, 
gardener,  farmer,  hunter,  botanist,  horseman, 
e8ea3rist,  inventor,  manufacturer,  politician, 
statesman,  and  diplomat.  Prom  early  man- 
hood he  was  a  chronic  and  meticulous  writer, 
but  as  a  public  speaker  he  was  poor. 

His  own  county  of  Albemarle  elected  him 
to  the  hotise  of  burgesses  in  1769.  He  stood 
in  the  hallway  at  Williamsburg  and  heard 
Patrick  Henry's  famous  resolution  and  there 
gained  his  Inspiration  for  his  bold  and  fear- 
less career.  He  was  ready  for  the  battle,  for 
even  before  this  he  had  had  engraved  upon 
a  seal  for  himself  his  motto.  "Resistance  to 
tyrants  is  obedience  to  God."  He  was  on  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence  that  stirred 
the  Colonies  to  action.  Thus  he  began  a 
long  career  of  40  years  of  constant  official 
service  for  his  country. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Conventions,  then  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, of  the  Virginia  Legislature.  Governor 
of  Virginia,  Member  of  Congress.  Minister  to 
Ptance,  Secretary  of  State.  Vice  President, 
and  President  of  the  United  States. 

THI  DCCLABATION  OF  INDEPENDENCX 

Jefferson's  first  great  opportunity  came  at 
the  age  of  33.  a  year  after  his  election  to 
the  Continental  Congress.  On  Jtine  11.  1776, 
he  had  been  appointed  along  with  Franklin 
and  Adams  and  two  others  to  draft  a  suitable 
Declaration  of  Indejjendence.  Franklin  was 
the  most  Important  man  in  the  Congress, 
but  he  had  been  sick  with  the  gout,  Adams 
had  refused  because,  he  said,  he  had  become 
too  "obnoxious"  by  his  clamor  for  independ- 
ence, so  they  wished  the  Job  off  on  the  tall, 
silent,  young,  red-headed,  grey-eyed  lawyer 
from  Virginia,  about  whom  John  Adams 
later  said  that  he  had  not  until  that  time 
heard  him  utter  three  consecutive  sentsnces. 

Jefferson  set  to  work,  and  at  last,  with  rare 
Judgment  and  clever  literary  skill,  he  amal- 
gamated the  essence  and  some  of  the  form 
of  three  already  existing  documents,  one  of 
which  he  bad  written  himself,  and  polished 
them  into  one  of  the  world's  most  famous 
pronouncements,  proclaiming.  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
the  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights; 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  pur- 
suit of  happiness." 

After  acceptance  of  the  formal  declaration, 
a  new  copy  was  made,  the  one  now  enshrined 
in  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  original 
Jefferson  carried  away  to  his  home  in  Vir- 
glixla,  where  it  lay  among  his  flies  untouched 
for  47  years  "before  the  country  suddenly 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  an  imperishable  state 
paper."  At  long  last  and  while  he  still  lived 
Jefferson  began  to  receive  the  acclaUn  Jtwtly 
due  him. 

Thiu  came  the  first  of  his  great  achieve- 
ments, and  in  the  document  were  both  the 
objectives  later  embodied  in  the  Constitu- 


tion and  the  ideals  which  later  inspired  the 
Democratic  Party. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  remains 
the  most  revolutionary  of  all  documents. 

Among  the  old  letters  of  John  Adams  Z 
find  one  which  he  wrote  his  wife  on  the 
evening  following  the  first  day's  debate  and 
the  day  after  the  passage  of  the  Lee  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  declaration:  "Yesterday 
the  greatest  question  was  decided  whichever 
was  debated  in  America,  and  a  greater  per- 
haps never  was  nor  will  be  decided  among 
men.  A  resolution  was  passed  without  on© 
dissenting  colony  that  these  united  colonies 
are.  and  of  right  out  to  be,  free  and  inde- 
pendent states." 

HIS     WORK     IN    THE     VIBGINIA     LEGISLATtmE 

Jefferson  retired  from  the  Second  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  1776,  returned  to  his  na- 
tive State,  and  entered  the  legislature  with 
the  hope  of  revising  and  modifying  Vir- 
ginia's laws  that  they  might  more  nearly 
conform  to  his  philosophy  of  Republican 
government.  He  succeeded  in  breaking 
down  the  laws  of  primogenitiu-e  and  entail, 
in  practically  disestablishing  the  English 
church  and  in  enacting  one  of  the  best  laws 
the  world  has  even  seen  for  public  educa- 
tion, from  the  common  schools  to  and  in- 
cluding the  University  of  Virginia. 

Jefferson  did  not  believe  that  the  Chmwh 
of  England,  operating  virtually  as  a  govern- 
ment and  indeed  sanctioned  by  the  State, 
should  force  its  monopoly  so  savagely  upon 
the  people.  Though  an  ardent  student  of 
the  Bible,  his  efforts  brought  down  upon 
him  the  wrath  not  only  of  the  church  but 
of  those  "high-flyers"  of  colonial  society, 
as  he  called  them,  who  principally  through 
their  favors  from  the  crown,  dominated  every- 
thing. Throughout  his  official  life  this  mon- 
strous opposition  arose  again  and  again  to 
strike  at  him  on  every  turn. 

Even  Alexander  Hamilton,  while  they  wer« 
both  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  was  a 
party  to  a  movement  within  the  church  de- 
signed to  eliminate  Jefferson.  Pamphlets 
were  spread  through  the  land  referring  to 
him  as  "a  mean-spirited,  low-lived  fellow, 
the  son  of  a  half-breed  Indian  squaw  sired 
by  a  Virginia  mulatta  father;  raised  wholly 
on  hoecake  made  of  coarse-ground  southern 
corn.  He  would  seU  his  country  at  the  fhrst 
offer  made  to  him  cash  down,  should  he  be 
elected  to  flU  the  Presidential  chahr."  At  the 
conclusion  of  a  speech  containing  these  state- 
ments, it  was  unanimously  voted  by  the  as- 
sembled freemen  present  "that  In  case  any 
individual,  or  Individuals,  should  dare  to 
vote  for  that  half  Indian,  half  nigger,  half 
Frenchman — Thomas  Jefferson — he,  or  they, 
should  be  rode  on  a  green,  split  chestnut 
rail,  sharp  side  up."  (Incidentally  he  was 
not  only  the  foremost  champion  of  free  wor- 
ship but  also  of  the  freeing  of  the  slaves.) 

In  a  sermon  of  the  Fourth  of  July  preced- 
ing the  election.  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  presi- 
dent of  Yale,  prophesied  faithfully  the  terri- 
ble consequences  of  permitting  the  ungodly 
Virginian  and  his  desperadoes  to  seize  the 
reigns  of  political  power:  "Is  it  that  we  may 
see  the  Bible  cast  Into  a  bomb  fire  •  •  • 
Is  it  that  we  may  see  our  wives  and  daugh- 
ters as  victims  of  legal  prostitution,  soberly 
dishonored,  speciously  polluted,  the  outcasts 
of  delicacy  and  virtue?"  and  on  and  on  into 
what  becomes  too  vulgar  to  repeat  here 

Upon  Jfefferson's  election,  certain  pious 
women  In^ew  England  buried  their  Bibles 
in  their  gardens,  fearing  confiscation. 

If  Jefferson  had  settled  the  many  Issues  he 
raised  as  completely  as  he  did  this  one.  there 
would  never  have  been  any  other  party,  for 
this  one  never  raised  its  head  again.  But  at 
what  a  price. 

And  yet  there  are  those  of  xis  who  flinch  at 
the  first  sign  of  opposition. 

Only  Jefferson's  ability  and  his  personal 
popularity  enabled  him.  always  at  least  a 
decade  ahead  of  most  great  men  of  his  time. 
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to  force  his  education  system  through  the 
Virginia  Legislature.  It  is  not  xmimportant 
to  note  that  at  the  same  moment  he  was 
forcing  the  separation  of  his  church  and 
state  he  was  installing  pubhc  education  as 
»  function  of  the  government  and  as  the 
greatest  weapon  of  a  free  people. 

8EBV1CX  IN  FaANCE  AKD  THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

Although  Jefferson  vras  in  France  from  1784 
until  1789,  his  was  the  greatest  influence  of 
any  one  man  upon  oi.r  Constitution  includ- 
ing the  Bill  of  Rights 

In  checking  througli  his  old  letters  I  flnd 
that  2  years  before  his  departure  for  France 
he  wrote.  "I  never  saw  a  native  American 
begging  in  the  streets  or  highways."  Then 
I  find  a  letter  which  he  wrote  back  to  the 
States  a  year  after  his  arrival  in  France :  "Of 
20,000.000  supposed  to  be  free  in  France,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  there  are  19,000,000  more 
wretched,  more  accursed  in  every  circum- 
stance of  human  existence  than  the  most 
conspicuously  wretched  individual  in  the 
whole  United  States." 

Even  in  1814,  after  he  had  been  President, 
he  MiTote  of  America.  "We  have  no  paupers." 

While  in  France  he  kept  up  his  constant 
stream  of  letters  and  he  and  his  friends 
exacted  unofficial  premises  of  the  Colonies 
that  the  Bill  of  Right*^  would  be  added  before 
the  Constitution  ever  was  ratified. 

In  one  of  these  letters  he  said — and  note 
the  resemblance  to  our  own  time:  "I  asked 
myself  what  could  l)e  the  reason  that  so 
many  should  be  permitted  to  beg  who  are 
willing  to  work  in  a  country  where  there  is 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  unculti- 
vated lands":  and  his  conclusion  was  that 
"whenever  there  is  in  any  country  unculti- 
vated lands  and  unemployed  poor,  it  Is  clear 
that  the  laws  of  property  have^^been  so  far 
extended  as  to  violate  natural  rights.  The 
earth  is  given  as  a  common  stock  for  man 
to  labor  and  live  on." 

SECRETAKT  OF  STATE 

As  the  first  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas 
Jefferson's  greatest  achievement  was  in  ex- 
pounding what  was  later  to  become  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  and  In  so  eloquently  enunciat- 
ing his  philosophy  of  government  that  when 
Washington  sided  with  Hamilton,  thereby 
virtually  forcing  Jefferson's  resignation  from 
the  Cabinet,  Jefferson  took  with  him  the 
sympathies  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  and 
thus  came  into  existence  for  the  first  time  a 
party  of  the  people  as  opposed  to  the  Fed- 
eralists or  Tories  or  Tyrants — and  there  is 
a  modern  term  for  them. 

AS  PRESIDENT 

As  Vice  President  Jefferson  had  continued 
his  fight  for  the  rights  of  the  common  man 
and  thus  had  secured  his  election  in  1801 
as  President. 

The  first  President  to  be  inaugurated  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  he  acted  swiftly  to  buUd 
the  United  States  Into  a  place  of  security 
and  respect  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
His  annihiliatlon  of  the  Pirates  of  Tripoli  and 
his  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  Territory  were 
events  that  occur  once  in  history.  He  feared 
that  the  United  States  could  not  endure  as 
a  democracy  should  the  Empire  of  Napoleon 
surround  us  on  the  West.  It  is  true  that  no 
provision  existed  In  the  Constitution  for  any 
such  adventure  but  although  Jefferson  be- 
lieved in  strict  Interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution— where  htunan  rights  were  en- 
dangered— he  also  believed  that  it  should  be 
•  living  thing. 

At  the  end  of  1  year  even  Hamilton  con- 
gratulated him  upon  his  administration. 

Until  his  death  in  1826.  Jefferson  remained 
one  of  the  most  powerful  figures  in  the  Na- 
tion's history.  It  was  his  letter  to  President 
Monroe  in  1823  that  encouraged  and  inspired 
Monroe  to  announce  to  the  world  what  now 
Is  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  occasion  of  Jefferson's  death  pro- 
vided one  of  the  strangest  coincidences  of 
all  time.    Of  the  56  signers  of  the  Declara- 


tion of  Independence,  only  2  of  them — he 
and  Adams — later  became  President — the  one 
who  wrote  it  and  the  other  who  steered  It 
through  the  Congress — and  both  of  these 
masters  died  at  almost  the  same  hour  on 
the  same  day— July  4,  1826 — the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of.  as  they  styled  It,  "The  Unani- 
mous Declaration  of  the  Thirteen  United 
States  of  America." 

Historians  record  at  least  21  different 
achievements  that  would  entitle  the  Sage 
of  Monticello  to  a  permanent  place  in  his- 
tory. And  so  it  was  with  extreme  modesty 
that  he.  In  preparing  the  Inscription  for  his 
own  tomb  listed  of  his  achievements  only: 
"Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  ReUgious  Free- 
dom: and  Father  of  the  University  of 
Virginia." 

JACKSON,    CLEVELAND,    BRTAN,    AND    WILSON 

Andrew  Jackson,  Grover  Cleveland,  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  and  Woodrow  Wilson  were 
the  big  four  who  kept  alive  and  contributed 
most  to  Jeffersonian  democracy  in  that  long 
expanse  of  years  between  Jefferson  and  our 
present  leader. 

THE  CO.  T. 

It  is  said  that  we  still  have  in  the  United 
States  another  poUtical  party. 

May  I  give  you  here  a  picture  as  suggested 
by  the  columnist  Jay  Franklin: 

Once  there  were  two  hairy  mammoths,  with 
long,  curved  tusks,  inquisitive  noses,  and 
gluttonous  appetites. 

One  was  cavorting  aroimd  the  Siberian 
ttindras  in  the  Pleistocene  Era.  stuffing  his 
tummy  with  Alpine  poppies  and  similar 
deUcacies  left  behind  the  retreating  glaciers. 
Lord  of  all  he  surveyed  and  concerned  only 
with  his  own  immediate  contentment,  he 
defied  all  danger  signals.  The  glaciers  had 
been  retreating  steadily  for  thousands  of 
years,  hadn't  they?  What  cared  he  if  the 
birds  were  flying  south?  Snug  in  his  warm 
woolen  coat  he  refused  to  believe  the  gla- 
ciers were  on  the  move  again. 

Just  the  other  day  they  dug  him  out  of  an 
Iceberg,  hair  and  all.  frozen  solid,  taken  by 
surprise  In  an  unfair  caprice  of  nature  that 
apparently  had  no  further  use  for  giant 
mammoths  and  had  decided  that  the  Pleisto- 
cene age  was  over. 

Then  there  was  the  other  creature,  the 
American  tycoon  (genus  G.  O.  P.),  who  ca- 
vorted among  the  lush  savannahs  of  laiasea 
falre,  stuffing  his  maw  with  rugged  individ- 
ualism, corporate  mergers,  special  privilege, 
and  other  Wall  Street  delicacies  left  behind 
the  retreating  forces  of  mercantile  philosophy. 
For  generations  the  grass  had  grown  greener, 
the  pastures  wider,  and  there  seemed  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  eventually  the  entire  world 
might  not  become  this  creature's  playground. 
He  merely  smirked  at  the  rising  tide  of  tin- 
employment;  he  laughed  at  Hitler  and  pos- 
sible world  revolution.  These  things  would 
pass — ^they  always  had.  He  had  enormous 
cash  reserves,  laws,  and  Judges,  and  philoso- 
phies which  provided  him  with  a  thick  coat 
against  rhe  storm.  He  would  not  believe  that 
the  climate  of  public  opinion  had  changed 
and  that  human  nature  had  rung  down  the 
curtain  on  the  age  of  rugged  Individualism 
and  industrial  laissez  falre. 

They'll  dig  him  out  some  day  from  the 
cold  Iceberg  of  history  and  they'll  marvel  at 
how  he  was  tolerated  so  long  among  the 
monopolies  and  want  and  inequalities  of 
opportunity  which  he  created. 

We  have  seen  the  mammoth  of  this  genus 
trample  and  exploit  the  masses  since  the 
War  between  the  States.  We  have  seen  him 
sink  the  Nation's  battleships  after  World  War 
No.  1,  rather  than  be  taxed  a  Uttle  to  stis- 
taln  them.  We  have  seen  him  permit  mil- 
lions to  go  unemployed  and  cold  and  hungry, 
and  \>t  have  seen  him  keep  hands  off  while 
we  lost  our  homes.  We  can  still  hear  him 
bellow  forth,  as  the  people  slipped  the  Ice- 
berg down  upon  him  In  1982.  "•  •  •  «nm 
will  grow  In  the  atreeU  of  a  hundred  cities." 


Eight  years  have  paseed  and  we  have 
him  struggle,  through  a  policy  of  negation 
and  obstruction,  to  make  his  boast  come  true. 
Last  fall  we  heard  again  his  trumpet,  warning 
that  if  we  did  not  resurrect  him.  "this  way  of 
life  will  pass."  We  have  seen  him  oppose  re- 
armament and  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
dictators. 

But  the  people  did  not  resurrect  him.  and 
the  grass  did  not  grow,  and  this  way  of  life 
did  not  pass — and  shall  not  pass — and  we 
shall  not  comfort  the  dictators. 

JEimSONIAN   DCMOCRACT  TOIUT 

Not  since  the  day  of  Jefferson  himself  has 
Jeffersonian  democracy  bloomed  forth  so  pro- 
ftisely  as  during  the  past  8  years.  We  forget 
eo  quickly. 

In  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  at  a  Jefferson  Day  dinner 
on  April  18.  1932.  several  months  before  the 
election  of  that  year,  the  then  Governor  of 
New  York  warned  the  Nation  that  "great  fear 
has  swept  the  Nation"  and  that  we  are  '•racing 
an  emergency  today  more  grave  than  that  of 
the  war."  After  reviewing  the  national  crisis 
and  pointing  out  that  democracy  also  means 
equality  of  opportunity,  the  (Sovemor  ob- 
served that,  "as  the  great  Virginian  sat  at 
Monticello  In  the  twilight  of  his  life  he  saw 
the  rise  of  manufacturing  and  the  growth  of 
the  cities  and  he  still  held  fast  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  a  truly  national  economy  is  many- 
sided  " 

As  is  usually  the  case  In  our  democracy, 
the  greater  the  crisis  the  greater  the  leader, 
and  so  the  people  recognized  In  the  Governor 
of  New  York  another  Jefferson  standing  at  the 
gateway  of  life. 

Stunned  and  staggering,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  tyrants  and  the  lowly— all  fell  beg- 
ging at  his  knee:  all  were  happy  for  the 
radiance  of  his  hope.  i 

Eight  3rear8  have  passed,  and  now  in  every 
town  and  every  countryside  stand  enduring, 
monumenta  to  the  democracy  that  our  party 
and  our  leader  put  to  work.  Look  at  them. 
There  Lb  our  bank-deposit  Insurance;  there  are 
our  idle  men  employed;  there  are  new  roads 
and  streets.  Legion  huts,  community  build- 
ings, and  schools;  there  are  the  N.  T.  A., 
C.  C.  C,  and  new  vocational  training  pro- 
grams; there  are  Farm  Credit.  Farm  Security. 
Soil  Conservation.  Reforestation.  Surplus 
Commodity  Marketing,  and  the  A.  A.  A.; 
there  are  rural  electrification.  Federal  and 
United  States  Housing,  and  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Corporation;  there  is  social  security; 
there  are  new  flood-control  and  rivers  and 
harbors  programs,  T.  V.  A.,  Grand  Coulee, 
and  on  and  on — a  new  Army,  a  new  Air 
Corps,  and  a  new  Navy. 

All  this  under  the  administration  of  that 
gallant  humanitarian  and  Jeffersonian  Dem- 
ocrat, the  recognized  leader  of  peace  and  de- 
mocracy In  the  world.  Your  leader  and  mine, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Had  either  Jefferson  or  Franklin  Roosevelt 
lived  In  the  day  of  the  other  he  would  have 
been  the  other's  greatest  ally. 

We  Democrats  may  make  mistakes,  but 
they  wont  dig  us  out  of  an  Iceberg. 

WHAT  OF  TOMOaaOWT 

All  this  Is  htetory.  In  the  light  of  it  what 
is  there  of  hope  and  inspiration  for  us?  To 
build  now  our  defense  against  enemies  and 
potential  enemies  from  without  the  United 
States  and  to  build  now  our  defense  against 
enemies  and  potenclal  poet- war  enemies  from 
within,  whether  they  be  individuals  or  condi- 
tions— that  is  the  twofold  task  supreme  In 
the  mind  of  every  true  American. 

Everything  that  Jefferson  and  the  party  of 
Jefferson  have  fought  for  for  one  and  a  half 
centuries,  including  the  Ideals  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  every  country  of  the  Western 
World,  stand  condemned  and  have  been 
promised  destruction  by  the  new  forces  of 
tyranny  that  threaten  to  engulf  the  earth. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  we  know  not  at 
this  moment  how  those  forces  shall  be 
stopped  but  again  the  graveness  of  the  hour 
has  added  to  the  stature  of  the  man  at  the 
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helm  and.  wx  or  no  war — and  Ood  grant 
that  It  ahall  be  with  no  war— I  have  every 
confidence  that  In  the  end  Jiietlce  will  prevail, 
that  the  outlaw  governments  of  Europe  will 
be  overthrown  and  that  peace  and  democracy 
will  again  settle  upon  the  earth  In  a  fervor  of 
sweetness  not  heretofore  enjoyed, 

OUB  P06T-WAB  COUKSS 

But  after  the  war,  what  then?    Surely  we 
shall  not  be  a  party  directly  or  Indirectly  to 
winning  the  battles  and  yet  lose  the  cause. 
With  the  victory  that  shall  accompany  peace 
will    come    also   unemployment,    a   crippled 
economy,  and  fear  and  uncertainty.    It  well 
may  be  that  the  hours  that  shall  follow  the 
war  will  be  darker  than  the  hours  of  the  war 
Itself.    We  must,  like  Jefferson,  forget  Indi- 
vidual selfishness.    We  must  take  the  broader 
view  and  we  mxist  recognize,  each  of  us,  some 
responsibility  for  seeing  to  it  that  democracy 
Is  never  finished,  that  It  shall  be  a  tool  for 
opening  new  frontiers  for  providing  equal'. ty 
of  opportxinlty  and  for  seciirlng  the  rights  of 
the  Individual — Including  the  right  to   live 
and  work.    As  yet,  only  one  general  proposal 
for  tiding  us  over  the  Inevitable  post-war  de- 
pression has  made  the  headlines.    It  Is  that 
of   the  President  to  provide   a  reservoir  of 
projects  for  our  own  Internal  development. 
It  has  been  my  honor  to  Introduce  In  this 
session  of  the  Congress,  with  the  approval  of 
the  administration,  one  of  the  largest  of  those 
projects,  the  proposed  Arkansas  Valley  Au- 
thority— a    project    covering    an    area    seven 
tSnes  the  size  of  the  T.  V.  A.  and  one-tenth 
of  the  United  States:  a  project  that  will  open 
new  frontiers  by  securing  our  lowlands  from 
10.000.000  direct  flood  damage  annually:   by 
opening  four  great  rivers  to  navigation:   by 
Irrigating  new  lands;  by  developing  tremen- 
dous,   cheap   hydroelectric   power;    by  using 
the  vast  stores  of  oil  and  gas  and  coaJ  of 
the  region  to  build  peak  hydro  power  Into 
firm  power,  and  by  thus  making  poealble  an 
Industrialization  necessary  for  a  well-roimded 
economy  in  a  region  rich  In  natural  resowces 
tout  poor  In  per  capita  Income — a  region  that 
will  help  absorb  the  unemployed  of  the  East 
and  North,  whereas  that  region  Is  now  con- 
tributing one-fourth  of  Its  sons  and  daugh- 
ters annually  to  the  North  and  last  and 
West. 

And  this  project,  like  many  others,  will 
pay  for  Itself  In  direct  benefits,  not  to  men- 
tion the  tremendous  benefits  of  using  the 
Idle  wealth  of  the  Nation  to  develop  the  Idle 
resources  with  the  idle  manpower.  This  vast 
undertaking,  Uke  T.  V.  A.  and  many  others, 
will  In  the  end  ooat  the  Nation  nothing. 

To  borrow  a  phrase  from  Jefferson,  "We 
hold  the  necessity  of  the  enactment  of  these 
projects  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people 
•nd  the  preservation  of  our  demooacy  to  be 
nif -evident." 

Let  us  then  determine,  you  and  I,  that  as 
we  face  these  perilous  days  ahead  we  shall 
keep  ever  In  mind  the  example  of  Jefferson 
and  the  ideals  of  his  sacred  philosophy,  all  of 
which  he  borrowed  from  the  Bible  Itself. 

If  we  do  that,  God  being  with  us.  no  sacri- 
fice and  no  task  shall  be  too  difficult. 


The  VrasM  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or  ntDXAMA 

Of  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATTVBS 


Monday.  AprU  28.  1941 


ARTICUB  BT  MARK  THISTLBTHWAm 


Mr.  GILLIE.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
cnmted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Rscoto,  I  wish  to  include  an  article  by 
Mark  Thistlethwaite,  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  Indianapolis  News, 
which  appeared  in  that  newspaper  on 
April  23, 1941: 

(Prom  the  Indianapolis  News  of  April 
23,  19411 

MOMKNTS   IN    WASHINCTON 

(By  Mark  ThisUethwaite) 

Washiwcton.  AprU  231— The  principle  of 
the  Vinson  bill  to  curb  strikes  In  plants  en- 
gaged in  national -defense  production  Is 
neither  new  nor  tintried.  This  principle  of 
requiring  observance  of  a  "cooling  off"  period 
at  the  time  of  a  threatened  strike  was 
crystalllaed  Into  statutory  law  15  years  ago 
to  apply  to  the  railroads  and  their  em- 
ployees. Experience  since  then  has  Justified 
completely  what  was  proposed  as  an  experi- 
ment. The  raU  carriers  and  the  commercial 
air  lines,  which  later  were  brought  within 
the  law's  purview,  have  been  free  from 
strikes  growing  out  of  disputes  between  em- 
ployees and  managers. 

The  Vinson  bill  would  establish  In  the  na- 
tional-defense production  field  the  principle 
of  conciliation,   mediation,   and    arbitration 
that  the  Watson-Parker  Act  of   1926  estab- 
lished   m    the    field    of    transportation.      It 
would  depend  for  success,  as  does  the  Rail- 
road   Anti-strike    Act.    on    a    "cooling    off" 
period  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  differences 
based  on  public  opinion  after  the  merits  of 
a  controversy  have  become  known  as  a  re- 
sult of  conferences  and  direct  negotiations. 
However,  the  situations  of  1926  and  1941 
are   widely   different,   and   thvis   the   Vinson 
bill    faces    bitter    opposition    whereas    the 
Watson-Parker  Act  was  virtually  unopposed. 
Organized   labor.  In  the  present  emergency, 
is    against    antistrlke    legislation    in    wh'^t- 
ever  form  proposed.     Its  leaders  are  dema 
Ing   that   the   existing   right   of    inmiediute 
strike  not  be  Infringed  In  any  way.    They 
are  fighting  the  Vinson  bill  a  .a  lining  up 
their  friends   in   Congress  against   it.    This 
means  a  hard  battle  In  contrast  to  the  re- 
joicing on  both   sides  that  marKed   enact- 
ment of  the  Watson-Parker   Is'v. 

The  term  "cooling  off"  as  applied  to  the 
Vinson  bill.  In  all  current  discxissions,  Is  no 
newer  than  the  principle  of  'le  proposed 
legislation.  First  use  of  this  desciiptive  term 
was  by  James  E.  Watson,  of  Iiullana.  when 
the  railroad  peace  bill  of  which  he  was  a 
coauthor  waa  up  for  approval.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Senate's  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee,  the  Hoosier  championed  the 
legislation  that  had  been  worked  out  and 
agreed  on  by  the  carriers  and  the  brother- 
hoods. "For  80  days  the  status  quo  shall  be 
preserved:  no  strikes  shall  happen:  no  lock- 
outs shall  occur;  no  trains  shall  stop,"  Wat- 
son told  the  Senate.  "This  period  of  re- 
pose, this  cooling-off  time,  will  give  the  pub- 
lic full  knowledge  of  the  situation."  This 
was  on  May  6,  1926. 

Whether  the  Vinson  bill.  If  enacted  into 
law  over  the  opposition  of  labor,  would  prove 
as  beneficial  as  the  Watson-Parker  law  is  to 
be  doubted.  Successful  administration  of 
the  Railroad  Peace  Act  has  been  due  to  the 
loyal  support  of  management  and  trainmen. 
Having  sponsored  the  legislation,  the  carriers 
and  their  employees  were  under  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  It  worked.  Their 
Joint  acceptance  of  thla  obligation  continues 
to  this  day.  To  both  belongs  the  credit  for 
preservation  of  amicable  relations  and  for  an 
uninterrupted  transportation  service,  and  the 
good  will  of  1926,  still  existent,  accounts  for 
an  efficient  and  reliable  transportation  system 
In  the  present  emergency. 

Calvin  Coolldge,  who  as  President  signed 
the  Watson-Parker  bill  and  thereby  made  It 
a  law,  offered  a  word  contribution  which  has 
reappeared  In  the  discussion  of  the  Vinson 
bUl.  Praising  the  carriers  and  their  em- 
ployees for  the  cooperative  effort  In  the  public 
welfare,  Mr.  Coolldge  said  that  the  solution 
I   ought  to  be  an  example  to  all  other  Indus- 


tries. •Those  who  ask  the  protection  of  civi- 
lization should  be  ready  to  use  the  methods 
at  civilization,"  he  added. 

Coolidge's  discussion  Included  remarks 
which  on  repetition  sound  as  timely  as 
though  uttered  today  Instead  of  15  years  ago. 
"A  strike  in  modem  Industry  has  many  of 
the  aspects  of  war  In  the  modem  world,"  he 
said.  'It  injures  labor  and  It  injures  capi- 
tal. •  •  •  It  Injures  the  economic  wel- 
fare and  general  comfort  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple. •  •  •  It  tends  to  embitter  and 
divide  the  community  Into  warring  classes 
and  thus  weakens  the  unity  and  power  of  our 
national  life.  •  •  •  Labor  can  make  no 
permanent  gains  at  the  cost  of  the  general 
welfare." 


It  Can  Be  Done 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  April  28,  1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM    THE    LEAD    (S.    DAK.) 
DAILY    CALL 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  by  the 
House,  I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Lead  (S.  Dak.)  Daily 
Call  on  the  record  of  fiscal  achievement 
by  States  under  Republican  administra- 
tion, including  that  of  my  own  State  of 
South  Dakota.    The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Lead  (S.  Dak.)  Daily  Call  of  AprU 
23.  19411 

KEPTTBLICANS  CAN  DO   IT 

In  these  days  of  billions  for  defense  and 
billions  more  for  the  Roosevelt  deficit,  it  Is 
always  refreshing  to  read  of  reduced  budgets 
and  taxes  in  Republican-administered  States. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Republican  Gover- 
nor James,  Pennsylvania  has  reduced  the  2- 
year  budget  for  1941-43  by  10  percent.  The 
1939-41  total  was  $607,000,000.  while  the  new 
budget  U  •543,000,000. 

The  new  Republican  administration  In  In- 
diana has  enacted  Into  law  virtually  every 
pledge  of  the  1940  State  Republican  platform. 
In  doing  so  a  new  record  for  economy  has 
been  made,  and  the  State  treasury  wlU  have 
a  favorable  balance  of  more  than  910,000.000 
by  1943,  in  spite  of  the  dire  prediction  of 
Democrats  that  the  program  would  restilt  In 
a  huge  deficit  and  In  spite  of  the  60-percent 
reduction  In  the  gross  Income  tax  for  re- 
tailers. 

Republican  South  Dakota  had  a  delightful 
problem  on  ite  hands  this  spring.  Governor 
Bushfleld's  administration  piled  up  a  new 
surplus  in  1940,  and  the  question  was  what 
to  do  about  it.  It  was  generally  agreed  that 
taxes  should  be  cut,  but  there  were  different 
opinions  as  to  which  taxes  should  be  given 
the  ax. 

It  was  finally  agreed  to  slash  1  cent  from 
the  sales  tax,  reduce  the  personal-income 
tax,  and  turn  over  the  remainder  of  the  sav- 
ing to  various  school  distrlcte.  The  $4,150,000 
saved  last  year  brings  the  total  for  the  Bush- 
field  administration  since  1939  to  $7,650,000. 
The  annual  State  expenditure  Is  approxi- 
mately $29,000,000. 

Most  significant  is  the  fact  that  these  sav- 
ings were  not  effected  by  eliminating  any  of 
the  State's  essential  services,  but  by  a  busi- 
nesslike administration.    Governor  Bushfield 


aU  time.    Of  the  66  signers  of  the  Dedara-  I  wUl  grow  In  the  streets  of  a  hundred  cities"  i  has  added  to  the  nature  oi  me  m«i  .v  wu. 
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has  maintained  that  government,  like  pri- 
vate business,  should  live  within  Its  Income. 
Washington  papers  please  copy. 


Conference   of  the    Inter-American   Bar 
Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  April  28. 1941 


PROGRAM  OF  THE  CONFERENCE.  REPORT 
OF  THE  ORGANIZING  COMMITTEE.  AND 
THE  DECLARATIONS.  RESOLUTIONS, 
AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  CON- 
FERENCE 


Mr,  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  a  very  young  organization  that 
has  come  a  long  way,  and  can  go  a  long 
way,  in  building  up  friendly  relations  be- 
tween this  country  and  our  American 
neighbors.  The  organization  to  which  I 
refer  Is  the  Inter- American  Bar  Associa- 
tion which  was  organized  May  16,  1940. 
The  constitution,  bylaws,  press  releases, 
and  address  by  William  Cattron  Rigby 
were  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  by  Hon.  Morris  Sheppard,  of 
Texas,  at  page  4520  of  volume  86. 

The  president  of  the  association.  Dr. 
Manuel  Fernandez  Supervielle,  made  a 
very  impressive  speech  at  a  dinner  given 
in  his  honor  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club 
Monday  evening,  October  28,  1940.  This 
speech  was  placed  in  the  Append  x  of  the 
Record  by  Hon.  Hatton  W.  Sumners,  of 
Texas,  at  page  6949  of  volume  86.  I 
am  sure  you  will  all  be  interested  in  re- 
reading the  foregoing  extensions  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  First  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
American  Bar  Association  was  held  at 
Habana.  March  24  to  28,  1941.  The  pro- 
gram of  this  meeting,  the  report  of  the 
organizing  committee,  and  the  declara- 
tions, resolutions,  and  recommendations 
adopted  by  the  first  conference  are  of 
particular  interest,  and  I  am  including 
them  herewith: 
.  Phogram   or  THE  First  Conference   or  the 

Inter- American  Bar  Association,  Habana, 

March  24-28.  1941 

MONDAY  MORNING,  MARCH  24,  CHAMBER  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  NATIONAL 
CAPITOL 

9:30:  Opening  of  the  conference  by  the 
Vice  President  of  Cuba,  the  Honorable  Dr. 
Gustavo  Cuervo  Rubio.  Introduction  of  cffl- 
clal  personnel  by  WiUlam  Cattron  Rigby. 
chairman  of  organizing  committee.  Roll  call 
by  the  secretary  general. 

Addresses  of  welcome 

9:45:  The  mayor  of  Habana,  the  Honorable 
Raul  G.  Menocal. 

10:  The  Secretary  of  State  of  Cuba,  the 
Honorable  Jos^  Manuel  Cortina,  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Government. 


10:  30:  Dr.  Natalio  Chediak,  for  the  Coleglo 
de  Abogados  de  la  Habana. 

10:45:  Response  by  Secretary  -  General 
William  Roy  Vallance. 

11:  Presidential  address.  Dr.  Manuel 
Fern&ndez  Supervielle. 

MONDAT    AFTERNOON,    MARCH    24,    PLENART    SES- 
SION,   HOTEL   NACIONAL,   8ALA    VEDADO 

3:  Address  by  Dr.  Enrique  Gil.  Federa- 
ci6n  Argentina  de  Colegios  de  Abogados 

3:30:  Report  of  the  organizing  committee, 
William  Cattron  Rigby,  chairman;  and  sub- 
mission of  bylaws.  Submission  of  resolu- 
tions, of  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  of  rules  of  procedure.  Adop- 
tion of  bylaws  and  of  rules  of  procedure  for 
the  conference.  Appointment  of  resolutions 
committee  and  other  committees. 
4:  Round  tables: 
I.  Sala  Vedado: 

Comparative  constitutional  law:  Chairman, 
Frederic    R.    Coudert.     Address,    Frederic    R. 
Coudert,    The    Constitution    of    the    United 
States  in  a  Time  of  World  Revolution. 
Papers  by — 

Dr.  Noel  T.  Dowling.  to  be  read  by  Fred- 
eric R.  Ccudert. 

Dr.  Rafael  Cuevas  Zequeira.  Puerto  Rico. 
One  Link  of  a  Future  System  of  Jurispru- 
dence in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Wenceslao  Troncoso,  Similarities  and  Dif- 
ferences B;tween  the  Constitutions  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Dr.  Esteban  A.  Alfonso,  On  the  Advisability 
of  Limiting  Constitutional  Precepts  in  the 
Field  of  Procedure  in  the  Penal  Law. 

Dr.  Enrique  Hern&ndez  Corujo,  Advisability 
of  Including  in  the  Constitution  Adequate 
Protection  for  Technical  Officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

II.  Sala  Taganana: 

Administrative  Ij»w  and  Procedure:  Chair- 
man. Harry  S.  Knight.  Paper  by  Judge  F^lix 
Perez  Porta,  Administrative  Law  and  Pro- 
cedure 

III.  Sala  Santa  Clara: 

Immigration,  Naturalization,  and  Nation- 
ality Laws:  Chairman,  Dr.  Eduardo  Salazar. 

Papers  by — 

Dr.  Albert  E  Reitzel.  Recent  Developments 
Relating  to  the  Admission.  Residence,  and 
Expulsion  of  Aliens  and  Change  of  Nationali- 
ties Under  the  Law  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  ,.  . 

Dr.   Enrique   Gay   Galb6,  Nationality   and 

Citizenship. 

Dr.  David  Whltmarsh,  Immigration  Legis- 
lation ,     ,  ,  ^. 

C.  G.  Pella.  Draft  of  Reform  of  Legislation 
Which  Regulates  in  America  the  Loss  of  Citi- 
zens as  a  Consequence  of  Military  Service  In 
a  Foreign  Country. 

Henry  F.  Butler,  discussion. 

TUESDAY   MORNING.  MARCH  25.   HOTEL  NACICNAL, 
SALA   VEDADO 

9:30:  Address  by  the  Honorable  Jacob  M. 
Lashly,  president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

10:  IV.  The  Role  of  the  Lawyer  In  the 
Defense  of  the  Americas. 

Addresses  by— 

Col.  Edwin  Ruffln  Beckwlth.  The  Role  of  the 
Lawyer  in  the  Defense  of  the  Americas. 

James  W.  Ryan.  Program  for  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Cooperation  and  r>efense. 

Dr.  Luis  Anderson.  The  Role  of  the  Lawyer 
In  the  Defense  of  the  Americas. 

Dr   Luis  Anderson  In  the  chair. 

Hon.  William  S.  Culbertson,  The  Helgn  of 

TooJ 

Dr.  Dant^  Bellegarde,  The  Rolfr^  of  the 
Lawyer  in  the  Economic  Defense. 

Dr.  Rigelio  Pina,  The  Role  of  the  Lawyer  in 
National  Defense. 

Dr  Leonor  Saavedra.  The  Responsibility  of 
the  Lawyer  at  This  Historic  Moment  and  In 
the  Dsfense  of  the  Americas. 

Dr.  Natallo  Chediak,  The  Bar  Associations 
In  the  Defense  of  the  Americas. 


Dr.  Jos*  L6pez  G.  de  Villalta,  The  Role  of 
the  Lawyer  In  the  Defense  of  the  Americas. 

Dr.  Emllio  del  Real.  The  Role  of  the  Lawyer 
in  the  Defense  of  the  Americas. 

Dr.  Cosme  de  la  Torriente.  The  Defenae  of 
Democracy. 

Dr.  Miguel  Angel  Campa,  The  Juridical  Sig- 
nificance of  the  Declarations  of  Panama  and 
Habana. 

Dr.  Enrique  Guiral.  Draft  of  a  Declaration 
on  the  Reaffirmation  of  the  Principle*  and 
Precepts  of  International  Law. 

Dr.  Felix  Chediak.  Natural  International 
Law  and  Legitimate  (Just)  War. 

TtTESDAT    AFTERNOON.    MARCH     33,    HOTH. 
NACIONAL.   SALA    VEOAOO 

3:  Address  by  Judge  Herbert  F.  Goodrich, 
The  American  Law  Institute. 

3:20:  Address  by  Dr.  Antonio  8.  de  Busta- 
mante.  member  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

3:40:  Address  by  Dr.  William  Draper  I^wls. 
4:  Round  tables:  Comparison  of  civil  and 
commercial  laws.  Including  real-esUte  and 
mortgage  laws;  commercial  arbitrat'on;  nego- 
tiable instruments:  the  law  of  trtists  and 
trustees  of  Canada  and  the  United  SUtes; 
Powers  cf  Attorney.    (In  two  parts  ) 

V.  Session  A.  Sala  Vedado.    Chairman:  Ed- 
mundo  Miranda  Jordan. 
Papers  by — 

Hessel  E.  Yntema.  Comparative  I^gal  Re- 
search and  Unification  of  Law. 

Dr.  Jos*  B^guez  Cesar.  Property— lU  Social 
Function. 

Dr.  Salvador  Waldo  de  Castroverde.  Would 
the  Creation  of  a  Uniform  Mortgage  System 
for  the  Countries  of  the  Americas  be  Advis- 
able? 

Dr.  Agustin  Aguirro.  Mortgages  as  Guaran- 
ties of  Bearer  Certificates  Transmissible  by 
Endorsement. 

Dr.  Isabel  Siero  P*rez.  The  Rights  of  Col- 
lateral Descendants  in  the  Americas. 

Dr.  Manuel  Dorta  Duque.  The  Ownership 
of  Real  Estate— SUbllizing  Infiuence  in  Inter- 
American  Relations. 

Dr.  Virgillio  Ortega.  The  Life  Insurance 
Contract— Rights  of  the  Insured  and  the 
Beneficiaries. 

Dr.  Alberto  Blanco,  On  the  Unification  of 
Private  Law  In  the  Americas. 

Dr.  Francisco  Javier  VlUaverde.  The  Future 
of  Voluntary  Mortgages. 

Dr.  fe.  Le  Riverend.  New  Matrimonial  Forma. 
Dr   Oscar  Garcia  Montes,  Consideration  of 
the  New  Trends  in  the  Civil  Law  as  a  Neces- 
sary  Antecedent   to   Possible   Unification   of 
Private  Law. 

VI.  Session  B.  Sala  Taganana.  corridor  A. 
(Adjourned  to  10  o'clock  Wednesday  morning. 
March  26.)  Chairman:  Judge  Otto  Schoen- 
rlch. 
Papers  by- 
Judge  Otto  Schoenrlch.  Comparative  Law 
and  Pan  American  Solidarity. 

Dr.  R.  G.  Patton.  The  Land  Title  Records  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Guillermo  de  Montagu,  Negotiable  In- 
struments. 

Dr.  Carlos  A.  Llanea,  Toward  Inter-Ameri- 
can Legislative  Unification. 

Dr  Antonio  Iglesias.  Legislative  Unification. 
Dr.  Raul  Seellg  Ruibal.  On  the  Legislative 
Unification  of  Trusts. 

Dr.  Gregorio  del  Real,  Inter- American  Uni- 
fication of  Commercial  Legislation  In  Regard 
to  Negotiable  InstrumenU. 

Dr.  Mario  Nin  Abarca.  The  Rights  of  Mi- 
norities In  Stock  Companies. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Gorrin,  The  Trusu  and  Their 
Application  in  Cuba. 

Dr.  Fernando  Colomar,  Mortgagee  and 
Trtistee. 

Dr.  Lula  de  Solo,  Powers  of  Attorney  and 
Representation  in  the  Courts. 

Vn.  Sala  Taganana:  Customs  Legislation 
and  Commercial  Agreement*-.  Chairman,  Dr. 
Dante*  Bellegarde. 


Mr.  GILLIE.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
cranted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 


ireUare,  Mr.  Coolldge  said  that  the  solution 
ought  to  be  an  example  to  all  other  Indus- 


the  State's  essential  serylce*.  but  by  a  busi- 
nesslike administration.    Governor  Bushfleld 
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Papers  by— William  E.  Masterson.  Customs 
Restrictions  In  the  Countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Dr  Lawrence  D.  Hgbert,  latin  American 
Commercial  Treaties. 

Charles  E.  Jackson.  The  Problem  of  Con- 
■errlng  Pishes  that  Migrate  Across  Intema- 
tlon  and  Interstate  Borders. 

Dr.  Mercedes  Oatell,  Inter-American  Com- 
merce 

Dr    Roberto  A.  Netto,  The  Drawback. 

Vm    Sala  Santa  Clara: 

Communications:  Including  Air  Law,  Tele- 
communications. Maritime  and  Highway 
Transportation.  Chairman:  Dr.  J.  Blanco 
TJstariz.  Address:  Dr.  J.  Blanco  Ustariz. 
Aerial  Legislation. 

Papers  by— Dr.  Antonio  8.  de  Bustamente. 
The  Constitution  of  International  Commit- 
tees on  Aviation. 

Howard  S.  LeRoy,  Trends  of  International 
-Aeronautical  Law. 

John  A.  Eubank.  Some  Aspects  of  Aero- 
nautical Jurisprudence  Related  to  Aerial 
Warfare. 

David  E.  Grant.  The  Law  Relating  to  Trans- 
porUtion  by  Air. 

Dr.  Jos6  Ram6n  Gutierrez.  Advisability  of 
.>«*tlng  an  Inter-American  Institute  of  Com- 
munieations    and   Transportation. 

Dr.  Itogello  Sandrlno.  Sovereignty  Over  Air 
Spaces. 

WCSNESOAT     MOBimfO.     MABCB     26.    HOTEL    MA- 
C30MAX..  SALA  VBUUK) 

9:30:  Address  by  Dr.  Alberto  Cruchaga  Ossa. 
Colegio  de  Abogados  de  Chile.  The  Lawyers 
Before  International  Tribunals.' 

10:  Address  by  Dr.  Alberto  Ulloa.  Colegio  de 
Abogados  de  Lima.  Observations  on  the 
Present  Statxis  of  Law. 

10:30:  Round  tables: 

IX.  Sala  Vedado: 

Inter -American  legsil  documentation:  (a) 
Bibliography  of  American  Legal  Sources,  (b) 
Bitabllshment  of  an  Official  Bulletin  or  Organ 
of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Association,  (c) 
Xstahllshment  of  an  Inter-American  Journal 
of  OomparaU»«  Law.  (d)  Inter-American 
Exchange  of  Legal  Publications.  Chairman: 
Dr.  John  T.  Vance.  Address:  Dr.  Vance,  In- 
ter-American Legal  Documentation. 

Papers  by — 

Dr  P^Ilx  Maglolre,  Inter-American  Legal 
Drcumentatlon. 

Harry  C.  Shrlver,  C\urent  Session  Laws  and 
Statutes  (to  be  read  by  Francis  W.  Hill,  Jr.). 

Dr.  Bartholomew  Landheer,  Need  for  Inter- 
American  Journal  of  Comparative  Law  (to  be 
nad  by  Miss  Mary  Arnes  Brown). 

Dr.  Crawford  W.  Bishop,  Current  Codes  of 
Latin  America. 

Prancts  X.  Dwyer,  Current  Session  Laws  and 
Statutes  of  Canada  (to  be  read  by  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Rawalt). 

Dr.  Hermlnlo  Rodriguez  Von  Sobotker. 
Bibliography  of  American  Legal  Publications. 

Dr  Lincoln  S.  M*ndo«,  Inter-American  Ex- 
tfiange  of  Legal  Publications. 

Dr.  Armando  Mencla,  Unification  of  Inter- 
American  Legal  Documentation. 

Dr.  William  Sanders:   Discussion. 

X.  Sala  Taganana: 

Tax  problems.  Including  taxation  and  regu- 
lation of  public  utilities,  international  double 
taxation,  etc.  Chairman:  George  Maurice 
Morris. 

Papers  by — 

■dwln  D.  Pord.  Recent  Trends  In  Regula- 
tion of  Public  Utilities  in  Latin  America  and 
thelp  Effect  on  the  Alblllty  of  Public  Utility 
Companies  to  Meet  Demands  for  Service. 

Mitchell  B.  Carroll.  Prevention  of  Double 
Taxation  in  the  Americas  Through  the  De- 
vekqjment  at  Intematloiial  Law. 


*  Owing  to  Ulnefli.  Dr.  Cruchaga  Oaea  was 
■bt  able  to  i»eaent  hla  addreaa  in  pctaoa. 


XI.  Sala  Santa  Clara: 

Protection  of  Intellectual  and  Industrial 
property.  Chairman:  Dr.  Camllo  de  Bngaid 
Silva. 

Papers  by — 

Dr.  Stephan  Ladas,  Inter-American  Copy- 
right Protection  in  the  Americas. 

Dr.  Ricardo  More.  Bases  for  Unification  of 
Patent  Legislation  in  the  Countries  of  the 
Americas. 

Dr.  Carlos  G&rate.  Protection  of  Patents, 
Trade-Marlis  and  Trade  Names,  and  Indus- 
trial Property. 

Dr.  Natallo  Chedlak.  The  Precarious  Situ- 
ation of  Copyrights  In  the  Americas. 

Dr.  William  Sanc.ers,  discussion. 

WKDNBBDAT    AITERNOON.    MARCH    26.    HOTEL 
NACIOMAL.    SALA    VEDADO 

3:  Address  by  the  Honorable  D.  L.  Mc- 
Carthy, president  of  the  Canadian  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

3:30:  Round  tables: 
Xn.  Sala  Vedado: 

Legal  education:  (a)  The  Importance  of 
International  and  comparative  law  studies  to 
Inter-Amerlcan  cooperation,  (b)  Exchange 
of  chairs  and  scholarships,  (c)  Practicability 
of  an  inter- American  institute  of  compara- 
tive law  and  an  academy  of  International  and 
comparative  law.  (d)  Contributions  of  pri- 
vate legal  organizations  to  the  work  of  uni- 
fication and  uniformity  of  law  undertaken  by 
official  Inter-Amerlcan  agencies.  Chairman: 
James  Oliver  Murdock.  Address:  Mr.  Mur- 
dock.  The  Challenge  to  Legal  Education  in 
the  Americas. 
Papers  by — 

Philip  C.  Jessup.  The  Importance  of  In- 
ternational and  Comparative  Law  Studies  to 
Inter-Amerlcan  Cooperation. 

Dr.  William  Sanders,  Unification,  Uniform- 
ity, and  Codification  of  Law  in  the  Amer- 
icas. 

Dr.  German  Rlesco,  Means  by  Which  to 
Advance  the  Prestige  of  the  Legal  Profession 
and  To  Promote  Relations  Between  the 
Jurists  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Dr.  Pedro  O.  Medina  y  Sobrado,  Creation 
of  an  Inter-Amerlcan  Institute  of  Com- 
parative Law. 

Dr.  Juan  C.  Zamora,- Creation  of  an  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Institute  of  Comparative  Law. 

George  A.  Pinch,  Materials  for  the  Study 
of  International  Law. 

Dr.  Enrique  Gil:  Discussion, 
xni.  Sala  Taganana: 

Judicial  power  and  Judicial  administration, 
legal    aid.    Chairman:    Judge    Lawrence    D. 
Hyde. 
Papers  by — 

Charles  E.  Bradway,  Legal  Aid  Work  in  the 
Americas.  (To  be  read  by  Miss  Beatrice 
Clephane.) 

Dr.  Jos6  Agustfn  Martinez.  Uniformity  in 
Regard  to  Extradition. 

Dr.  Gerardo  Mori,  On  the  Creation  of  a 
Tribunal  or  Superica:  Court  Which  Might  be 
Called  the  Grand  Jury  of  National  Justice, 
and  On  the  Advisability  of  Prohibiting  Con- 
tract Clauses  Waiving  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
Given  Court 

THTTXSDAY    IfORNING,    MARCH    27,    HOTEL 
NACIONAL.   SALA  VEDADO 

9:  Round  tables: 

XIV.  Sala  Vedado: 

Industrial,  economic,  and  social  legislation. 
Chairman:  Hon.  William  S.  Cxilbertson. 

Papers  by — 

William  E.  Reese.  Comparison  of  National 
Wage  and  Hour  Legislation  Applicable  to 
National  Public  Work. 

Curtis  Shears,  Economic  Cooperation. 

Dr.  Eduardo  Salazar.  Putvire  Foreign  In- 
vestors In  their  Relation  to  Present  Legisla- 
tion of  the  American  Republics. 

Dr.  Vlrgllio  Ortega,  International  Unfair 
Competition  in  the  Field  of  Insurance. 
Measvirea  for  its  Suppreaaion. 


Dr.  Carlos  Raggl,  Unification  of  the  Legis- 
lation of  the  Americas  In  Regard  to  Labor 
Jurisdictions. 

Dr.  Eduardo  C.  Lens,  Procedural  Trends  In 
the  Field  of  Labor  Law. 

Dr.  Jos6  Garcia  Pedrosa,  Labor  Jurisdiction 
and  its  Procedure:  (a)  Creation  of  labor 
courts  In  those  American  countries  where 
they  do  not  exist;  (b)  Procedural  laws  for  the 
settlement  of  Jurisdictional  confilcts  between 
courts  in  the  field  of  labor. 

Dr.  Raul  de  Cardenas,  Moratoria  and  Inter- 
national Credit. 
XV.  Sala  Taganana: 

Criminology;  Penal  law,  procedure  and 
administration:  (a)  Crime  prevention:  Med- 
ical, educational.  Juvenile  court,  and  Juve- 
nile institution  aspects,  (b)  Uniform  and 
reciprocal  laws:  Extradition:  defense:  regula- 
tion of  traffic  and  transportation,  (c)  Crimi- 
nal procedure,  pre-trial,  trial,  pcst-trial. 
(d)  Penal  treatment:  Quarantine,  classifica- 
tion based  upcn  medical  and  other  data,  on 
conference  and  diagnosis;  treatment  process 
by  experts,  housing  work,  etc.  (e)  Adminis- 
tration, including  personnel:  Police  investi- 
gation; Judicial,  prosecutory,  probation,  and 
parole,  penal  institutions. 

Chairman :  Dr.  Jos6  Agustln  Martinez. 
Papers  by — 

Ledo.  Hector  Beeche,  Bases  for  the  Unifi- 
cation of  Penal  Laws  In  the  Americas.  (Paper 
to  be  read  by  Dr.  Martinez.) 

Dr.  Jos*  Agustln  Martinez.  Unification  of 
Penal  Legislation  and  Uniformity  In  Extra- 
dition Legislation. 

Dr.  Jos6  Agustin  Martinez,  Contribution  of 
Internal  Penal  Legislation  In  the  Protection 
of  International  Peace. 

Dr.  Manuel  Oliva  Rcdrlgusz.  On  the 
Means  of  Extinction  of  Penal  Action  In  Re- 
gard to  the  Foundation  and  the  Object  of 
the  Psnal  Action. 

Dr.  Evello  Tablo  y  Castro  Pallmlno,  Mercy 
Killings  Before  the  Law. 

Dr.  Manuel  Perez  Plc6,  Inter-Amerlcan  Co- 
operation of  Laboratories  and  Identification 
Departments. 

Dr.  Francisco  Caronne:  Criterion  for  the 
Unification  of  the  Legal  Definition  of  Politi- 
cal Crime  In  America. 

Dr.  Jos6  Mlr6  Cardona,  Judicial  Interven- 
tion in  the  Execution  of  Sentences. 

Dr.  Armando  Raggl,  Contribution  of  In- 
ternational Conferences  to  the  Progress  of 
Penology. 

Dr.  Francisco  Ponte  Dominguez:  Trends  In 
the  Parole  System  in  Cuba. 

11:  Closing  plenary  session:  Chamber  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  National  Capi- 
tol. Address  by  the  Honorable  Edmundo 
Miranda  Jordao,  Instituto  da  Ordem  dos  Ad- 
vogados,  Brazil. 

11:30:  Address  by  the  Honorable  Robert  H. 
Jackson,  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.' 

12.  Address  by  the  Honorable  Victor  Vega, 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  of  Cuba. 

12:30:  Report  of  resolutions  committee, 
and  other  committee  reports.  Adoption  of 
amendments  to  the  constitution,  if  any. 
Election  of  elective  members  of  the  Council. 
Election  of  vice  presidents.    Adjournment. 

Report  or  Organizing  Committee,  First 
Conference,  Inter-American  Bab  Associ- 
ation 

The  Inter-Amerlcan  Bar  Association  was  or- 
ganized on  May  16,  1940,  by  lawyers  from 
different  countries  present  at  the  Eighth 
American  Scientific  Congress.  Its  origin  and 
general  purposes  are  outlined  in  the  printed 
circular  in  the  Spanish  language  sent  out  by 
this  committee  February  1. 1941.  carrying  the 
preliminary  program   of   the   conference,   as 


•Address  read  by  Ambassador  Messersmlth 
In  Mr.  Jackson's  unavoidable  absence. 
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wen  as  In  that  of  January  25.  1941.  of  the 
distinguished  Committee  on  Cooperation 
with  the  Inter-American  Bar  Association,  ap- 
pointed by  John  T.  Vance  as  chairman  of  th« 
American  Bar  Association's  section  of  inter- 
national and  comparative  law.  and  headed  by 
George  Maurice  Morris.  Copies  of  both  of 
those  circulars  are  appended  to  this  report. 

There  are  present  at  this  conference  rep- 
resentatives of  national  associations  of  16 
countries,  all  the  way  from  Canada  in  the 
north  to  Argentina  and  Chile  in  the  south, 
as  well  as  of  31  State.  Provincial,  city,  and 
special  law  associations  of  different  kinds. 
falling  in  the  category  of  constituent  geo- 
graphical asscciatlcns  under  cur  constltu- 
tlcn.  Definite  ratification  of  prcvlsicnal 
signatures  to  our  constitution,  or  definite 
resolutions  of  adherence  to  this  association. 
have  new  been  received  frcm  the  national 
associations  of  countries  and  from  constitu- 
ent geographical  associations.  A  list  Is 
appsnded. 

At  the  organizing  meeting  on  May  16.  1940, 
Dr.  Manuel  Fernandez  SupervieUe.  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Bar  Association  of  Habana.  was 
uuanimously  elected  as  cur  provisional  piesl- 
dent;  WUliam  Roy  Vallance.  secreUry  gen- 
eral; Curtis  Shears,  assistant  to  the  secre- 
tary general,  for  the  United  States:  and  Wil- 
liam Cattron  Rigby.  treasurer;  and  this  or- 
ganization committee  was  appointed.  Dr. 
Raoul  Herrera  Arango.  second  secretary  of 
the  Cuban  Embassy  to  the  United  States,  was 
afterward  requested  by  President  SupervieUe 
to  act  as  his  representative  with  the  com- 
mittee at  Washington,  as  well  as  to  be  a 
member  of  the  local  committee  of  arrange- 
ments of  the  Habana  Bar  Association  for  the 
conference.  Dr.  Herrera  has  given  us  freely 
of  his  time  and  has  oeen  a  great  help.  Our 
thanks  are  due  to  him  as  well  as  to  his 
chiefs,  the  former  and  present  Ambassadors 
from  Cuba  to  the  United  States.  Dr.  Pedro 
Martinez  Fraga  and  Dr.  Aurello  F.  Concheso, 
for  their  cotirtesy  and  good  will  In  sparing 
him  from  other  pres.'-lng  duties  to  aid  us. 

In  line  with  the  precedent  set  by  the  Ar- 
gentine Federation  1 1  Its  meetings  with  the 
associations  of  Brazil.  Chile,  and  Peru,  and 
in  accordance  with  -he  recommendations  of 
the  American  Bar  Associations  committee  In 
1934.  our  constltutUn  creates  a  "delegated 
association"  compos^Kl  of  representatives  of 
Its  member  associations,  instead  of  having 
individual  members  That  conunittee  said 
on  this  point  in  Its  1934  report: 

"By  this  means  alone  could  the  affiliation 
become  truly  comprehensive  and  typical  of 
the  respective  bars.  Experience  In  other  pro- 
fessional fields  makes  this  so  plain  that  it 
needs  no  argument." 

There  Is  pendinp.  however,  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  constitution  offered  by 
Mr.  Phanor  J.  Eder.  of  New  York,  for  action 
at  this  conference  contemplating  election  of 
distineuished  individuals  as  honorary  mem- 
bers. Its  adoption  would  not  affect  the  es- 
sential character  of  :his  association  as  a  dele- 
gated body. 

The  formal  purposes  of  the  association  are 
stated  in  article  I  o:  its  constitution.  In  ad- 
dition an  underlying  purpose— perhaps,  in 
those  times  of  stress.  Its  most  Important  im- 
mediate purpose — ii  the  cultivation  of  mu- 
tual acquaintance  and  of  friendship  among 
the  lawyers  of  our  different  countries,  and 
through  them  the  i.dvancement  of  the  spirit 
of  good  nelghbcrliness  among  the  peoples  of 
the  Americas. 

Appended  are  copies  of  reports  of  a  num- 
ber of  bar  associat.on  committees  upon  ad- 
herence to  this  f  ssociation— those  of  ths 
New  York  State  Bar  Association,  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  The  City  of  New  York,  the 
Philadelphia  Bar  .\soclatlon,  and  the  Law 
Association  of  the  Province  of  Quebec— all 
Indicating  careftil  examination  and  a  gen- 
eral appreciation  of  the  purposes  of  this 
organization. 


In  accordance  with  the  resolution  appoint- 
ing It.  this  committ«e  has  prepared  and 
preaents  with  this  report  the  bylaws  of  this 
asBOCtatKm.  and  recommends  their  approval. 
Rules  (rf  procedure  for  this  conference,  based 
upon  original  drafts  by  a  committee  beaded 
by  Mr.  George  Maurice  Morris,  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  Dr.  Jos^  Agustin  Martinez,  of 
Cuba,  have  been  approved  by  this  committee 
for  presentation  at  this  session. 

In  framing  the  agenda  for  this  conference, 
the  committee  has  kept  several  general  pur- 
poses In  mind.  Representatives  designated 
on  behalf  of  national  associations  are  ad- 
dressing general  sefsions  of  the  whole  con- 
ference. Special  subjects  are  considered  at 
separate  round  tables,  in  papers  and  discus- 
sions by  specialists  in  those  subjects,  or  by 
lavryers  especially  Interested  in  them.  In  the 
subjects  for  the  round  tables  the  committee 
has  tried  to  choose  such  as  may  prove  suit- 
able for  further  study  by  permanent  com- 
mittees and  sections  of  the  association. 

The  officers  of  the  association  and  the  com- 
mittee have  had  the  benefit  of  the  sympathy 
and  cooperation  of  distinguished  lawyers  in 
the  different  countries  of  our  continent  as 
well  as  of  the  governmental  authorities.  Ac- 
knowledgment should  especially  be  made  of 
the  cooperatlcn  of  the  Government  of  Cuba. 
particularly  cf  the  President,  the  Honorable 
Fulgenclo  Batista,  and  of  the  signal  mark 
cf  his  approval  of  the  purposes  of  this  organi- 
zation evidenced  by  his  intended  presence  and 
opening  of  this  conference  today.  Active  and 
most  valuable  assis'-ance  has  been  received 
also,  among  many  others,  frcm  President 
Jacob  M.  Lashly  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, Dr.  Lee  S.  Rowe.  Director  General  cf 
the  Pan  American  Union  and  the  members 
of  his  staff,  and  from  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  particularly  its 
secretary.  Mr.  George  Finch 

The  Commission  on  Commercial  and  Ctil- 
tural  Relations  between  the  American  Re- 
publics— ^Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  coordinator — 
has  made  the  associaticn  a  substantial  grant 
to  assure  it  the  means  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  conference.  The  great  help  given  by 
that  commission,  as  well  as  by  other  friends,  is 
acknowledged. 

It  is  recommended  that  greetings  and  felici- 
tations from  the  conference  be  extended  to 
Dr.   Antonio    S.   de    Bustamante,   Dr.   James 
Brown  Scott,  and  Dean  John  H.  Wigmore. 
For  the  committee: 

William  Cattron  Ricbt. 

Chairman.  United  States. 
EDMxnrDo  BAiranda  Jordao. 

Brazil. 
Luis  Anderson, 

Costa  Rica. 
Dantes  Bellbcaxdc, 

HaitL 
Camilo  de  Bricard  Silva, 

Colombia. 
Natauo  Chediak, 

Cuba. 
J.  Blanco  Ustariz, 

Venezuela. 
Appendixes  not  atUched. 

Declarations,     Resolutions,     and     Recom- 
mendations  Adopted   bt  the  FntsT  Cow- 

FERENCE    or    THE    INTER-AMEXICAN    BAR    AS- 
SOCIATION 
I.    DECLARATION     OF     ALLEGIANCE    TO    THE    PRIN- 
CIPLES   or    DEMOCRACY,    INTERNATIONAL    LAW. 
AND    CONTINENTAL   SOLIOARITT 

The  first  conference  of  the  Inter-American 
Bar  Association  declares: 

First.  Its  unreserved  devotion  to  the  dem- 
ocratic principles  on  which  the  American 
republics  were  founded. 

Second.  Its  desire  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  cordial  relations  existing  among  the 
coim tries  of  America. 

Third.  Its  allegiance  to  the  principles  of 
international  law  and  the  precepts  of  Inter- 
national conduct  set  forth  in  the  ueatles  and 


lesoluucns    approved    by    the   IntcmaUonal 
Conference  of  the  Amwlean  Stataa. 

Fourth.  Its  determination  to  cooperate  ef- 
fectively in  the  defense  of  the  foregoing 
principles  and  preceptt. 

n.  RECOMMENDATION  ON  THE  PNIFTCATTON  OT 
LECSLATION  EELATIVE  TO  roaEICN  IN  VEST  - 
MXNTS 

For  -ea^ons  arising  out  cf  the  present  In- 
ternational sltusUon.  among  them  being 
those  set  forth  in  the  paper  Future  Foreign 
Investors  and  Their  Relations  to  the  Internal 
Legislation  of  Bach  Cctintry.  the  First  Con- 
ference of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Assocts- 
tion  resolves  to  recommend  that  the  acad- 
emies, institutes,  or  asE:>ciat}on5  of  lawyers, 
and  particularly  those  wh:ch  are  members 
of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Association,  exert 
influence  in  their  respective  countries  in  be- 
half of  legislative  uniformity  in  matters  rela- 
tive to  foreign  Investments,  endeavoring  to 
have  t'-cludcd  in  such  legislation  principles 
which' while  assuring  the  integrity  and  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  progress  of -each  c-un- 
try.  shaU  afford  the  foreign  investor  sufflcent 
protection  to  encourage  siKh  investments. 

in.   RESOLUTION    ON    INTEX-AMERICAN    COOITICA- 
TICN  or  AH  LAW 

The  First  Conference  of  the  Inter-American 
Bar  Association  resolves — 

First.  That  the  president  of  thU  Conference 
officiallv  request,  in  the  name  of  the  associa- 
tion, all  the  Governments  of  America  to 
organize  Immediately  the  National  CommU- 
slons  of  Ayiation  recommended  by  the  First 
Inter-Amencan  Technical  Aviation  Confer- 
ence at  Lima  in  1927. 

Second.  That  the  President  also  request  the 
said  governments  to  arrange  to  have  their  na- 
tional commissions  collaborate  with  the  na- 
tional societies  known  as  Inter-American 
Aviation  Squadrons. 

Third.  That  he  communicate  this  reaolu- 
tlon  to  the  Pan  American  Union  with  a  re- 
quest that  it  urge  the  national  commissions 
to  undertake  the  work  assigned  to  them,  and 
that  the  Permanent  American  Aeronautical 
Commission  (C.  A.  P.  A.)  be  organiaed  ss  toon 
as  possible. 

Ftovirth.  That  he  undertake  all  the  measures 
of  publicity  that  he  may  consider  necessary 
and  desirable  for  the  achievement  of  the  fore- 
going objective,  and  that  he  rt-port  on  the  re- 
sult thereof  to  the  second  conference  of  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Bar  AssocUtlon. 

IV.  RESOLUTION  ON  JUDICIAL  AS8ISTANCS 

Whereas  the  present  provisions  made  by  the 
republics  of  the  Americas  for  international 
Judicial  assistance.  aspecUlly  between  the  trl- 
bimals  of  the  common  law  and  those  of  the 
civil  law  system,  are  imcertain.  inadequate, 
inefficient,  and  expensive  of  operation:  and 

Whereas  a  spirit  of  international  legal  soli- 
darity exemplified  by  the  Hague  Convention 
on  Civil  Procedure  of  July  17,  1905,  the  Busta- 
mante Code,  annexed  to  the  Habana  Conven- 
tion of  February  20,  1928.  the  draft  conven- 
tion prepared  by  the  League  of  Nations  Com- 
mittee of  Experts  for  the  Progressive  Codifi- 
cation of  IntemaUonal  Law,  and  the  more  re- 
cent Draft  Convention  on  Judicial  Assistance 
prepared  by  the  Research  hi  International 
Law  under  the  autp.ces  of  Hinmrd  Law 
School,  renders  desirable  the  tixdapm  of  aJ 
the  republics  of  the  Americas  If^  common 
system  of  Judicial  assistance. 

The  first  conference  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Bar  Associaticn  resolves — 

Plrst.  That  this  association  favors  the  ex- 
ecution by  all  the  states  of  the  Americas  of 
ueatles  or  their  adherence  to  a  con\-entlon 
pro%lding  a  simple,  expeditious,  effective,  and 
Inexpensive  system  whereby  the  tribunals  of 
each  country,  by  Invoking  the  assistance  ct 
the  tribunals  of  others,  can  procure  the  serv- 
ice of  documents  and  obUln  evidence  within 
the  territory  of  others,  procure  Information 
upon  the  law  of  other  states,  and  msius  th* 
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recognition  and  execution  of  thetr  final  Judg- 
ments, according  to  the  recognized  principles 
of  International  law;  and 

Second.  That  the  membera  of  this  associa- 
tion recommend  to  the  proper  authorttlea 
of  their  governments  that  appropriate  steps 
be  Uken  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
resolution. 

JJBOLUTIOI*    OM    THl   ADOPTIOK  OF    AOVAMCXD 
STAWOAIOS  OF  LBGAI.  ITHIC8 

The  first  conference  of  the  Inter-American 
Bar  Association  resolves — 

First.  To  recommend  to  the  member  bar  as- 
sociations and,  where  no  bar  association  ex- 
laU.  the  Judicial  authorities  of  the  respective 
ccuntry.  to  create  law  libraries  lor  the  use 
oi  those  persona  entrusted  with  the  admin- 
istration ol  Justice  and  for  the  use  of  the 
legal  profession. 

Second.  To  encourage  the  establishment, 
within  the  law  schools  of  each  country,  of 
courses  on  legal  ethics. 

Third.  To  express  the  hope  that  the  law 
schools  of  the  Americas  shall  prescribe,  as  a 
condition  of  entry  and  as  a  requisite  for  a 
law  degree  or  of  a  doctorate  In  Jurisprudence, 
the  satlrfactlon  of  high  moral  standard. 

Fourth  The  executive  committee  shall  en- 
ccurage  discussion  among  bar  associations  of 
America  on  the  subject  of  the  formulation  of 
•  code  of  professional  ethics,  the  results  of 
which  ahaU  be  submitted  to  the  association 
at  the  next  conference. 

TI.  BCCUUUTIOI*  OK  THX  ll»CO«PO«ATK)ll  XWrO 
THX  LaCISLATIOIf  OF  THX  COtJimUES  OF  LATIK 
AMXUCA  OF  THX  AMGLO-AMXIICAM  INSTrtUTlOH 

or  THX  TXtnrr 

The  first  conference  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Bar  Association  declares  that  It  recognizes 
the  advisability  and  feasibility  of  Incorpo- 
rating m  the  civil  law  of  the  Latin -American 
coimtrlea  the  Institution  of  the  trust  along 
the  lines  upon  which  It  exists  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries,  and  recommends  the  enact- 
ment of  adequate  laws  so  thst  In  this  Im- 
porUnt  matter  the  two  great  legal  systems 
In  force  In  the  American  continent  may  be 
brought  into  barmony. 

In  voting  afllrmatlTely  on  this  declaration, 
the  Braxilian  delegate  formulates  the  reser- 
Tatlon  that  he  desires  to  undertake  a  study 
of  the  matter, 
▼n.  txaoLxmoH  om  nrn»-A>fx«icAH  ooftxight 

FItOTBCTlOH 

Whereas  it  Is  essential  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  development  of  the  culttual  relations 
of  the  American  republics  and  of  the  best 
Interests  of  each  one  individually,  that  the 
legal  associations  and  organixatlons  which 
make  up  the  association  endeavor  through 
•11  means  at  their  disposal  to  improve  Intrr- 
Amencan  copyright  protection,  the  first  con- 
ference of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Associa- 
tion resolves — 

First.  To  recommend  to  the  countries 
signstorles  of  the  convention  on  literary  and 
artistic  property,  signed  at  Buenos  Aires  on 
Aug\ist  10,  1910.  which  have  not  yet  done  so. 
to  deposit  their  instruments  of  ratification 
•a  soon  as  possible. 

Second.  That  It  Is  desirable  that  the  con- 
vention be  amended  In  certain  aspects  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  Eighth  Intematlonal  Conference  of 
American  States. 

Third.  To  request  the  associations  and  or- 
ganlxatlcns  which  are  members  of  the  Inter- 
American  Bar  Association  to  work,  with  all 
the  means  at  their  disposal,  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  foregoing  purposes, 
^in.  xxsoLunoN  om  the  stdot  of  thx  ncia- 

SBATXOM.    NATVRAUXATION,    AND    NATIONALrTT 
LAWS  OF  THX  AMXXICAN  KXPUBUCS 

The  first  conference  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Bar  Association  resolves  to  request  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  association  to  study 
the  Immigration.  naturaliaaUon,  and  citizen- 
ship laws  of  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Bcmlqphere  with  a  view  to  aasembUng  and 


disseminating  Information  pertaining  there- 
to, and  to  make  recommendations  for  resolv- 
ing differences  and  harmonizing  these  laws, 
with  necessary  broadness  and  opportune  fiex- 
IblUty.  in  order  to  achieve  the  greatest  uni- 
formity possible. 

XX.  BXSOLtmON     ON     THX     APPOINTMENT     OF     A 

coMMTrrcx  on  thx  unification  of  uecisla- 

non    xxlativx    to    thx    ctvil    status    of 

pcbsons 

The  first  conference  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Bar  Assocla  ion  resolves  to  entrust  to  a  tech- 
nical committee  a  general  comparative  study 
of  legal  documentation  in  the  countries  of 
America  relative  to  the  clvU  status  of  persons, 
and  concerning  other  relevant  questions.  In 
order  to  obtain  Inter-Amerlcan  unification  of 
legislation  In  this  matter. 
X.  axsoLimoN  on  discriminatobt,  extraterbi- 
ToaiAL,  and  doublk  taxation 

Whereas  taxes  may  unnecessarily  obstruct 
Inter-Amerlcan  trade  if  they  do  not  conform 
to  sound  principles  of  Jurisdiction,  the  first 
conference  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Bar  Asso- 
ciation resolves  that  the  memt)er8  of  the  asso- 
ciation recommend  to  their  resp<:ctlve  gov- 
ernments the  conclusion  of  treaties  to  pre- 
vent discriminatory,  extraterritorial,  and 
double  taxation. 

n.  axsoLxmoN  on  the  exchange  or  in- 
formation RELATrVX  TO  ADMINISTRATrVE 
PROCEDURES 

The  first  conference  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Bar  Association  resolves  to  establish  a  system 
of  exchange  of  information  on  administrative 
procedures  in  the  various  countries  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Xn.    RESOLUTION  ON  THX  CRXATION  OF  NATIONAL 
CENTERS    OF    LEGAL    DOCUMENTATION 

The  first  conference  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Bar  Association  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  national  centers  of  legal  documenta- 
tion In  the  countries  which  have  either  pres- 
ent or  future  members  of  the  association.* 

Xin.  RESOLUTION  ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A 
SECTION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  ON  CUSTOMS 
LAWS  AND  COMMERCIAL  TREATIES 

The  first  conference  on  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Bar  Association  resolves  to  request  the  execu- 
tive committee  to  study  the  desirability  of 
organizing  a  section  of  customs  laws  and  com- 
mercial treaties  of  the  association. 

XrV.     RESOLUTION     ON     THE     PUBLICATION     OF     A 
JOtTRNAL  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

The  first  conference  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Bar  Association  resolves  to  request  the  execu- 
tive committee  to  study  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  publishing  a  Journal  devoted 
to  the  activities  of  the  association  and  to  the 
publication  of  articles  of  Interest  to  the  legal 
profession. 

XV.   RESOLUTION  ON  THE  CREATION   OF   NATIONAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  INDEXES  OF  LAW  MATERIALS 

The  first  conference  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Bar  Association  recommends — 

First.  That  the  bar  associations  of  the 
Americas  create  and  publish  bibliographical 
legal  Indexes  In  their  respective  countries,  so 
that  such  work  may  lay  the  foundations  for 
the  ultimate  creation  and  publication  of  the 
American  Biblicgraphlcal  Index. 

Second.  That  the  bibliographical  indexes 
shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  a  unilorm 
plan  which  the  council  of  the  association 
shall  provide. 

XVX.   RESOLUTION     ON     THE     APPOINTMENT    OF    A 
COMMirrEE  ON  INDUSTRIAL  PSOPERTT 

Whereas  a  paper  has  been  presented  to  the 
conference  enUtled  "Bases  for  the  Unification 
of  Legislation  Relative  to  IndusUlal  Property 
In  the  Countries  of  America,"  and  also  an 
excellent  work  entitled  "Partial  Unification 
of  the  Trade-Mark  Laws  of  America."  the 
first  conference  of  the  Inter-American  Bar 
Association  resolves  to  create  a  committee 
oX  the  later -American  Bar  Association  which 


shall  report  on  the  matters  taken  up  In  the 
two  above-mentioned  works  at  the  earliest 
moment,  and  that  the  said  committee  shaU 
be  composed  of  one  expert  on  industrial- 
property  matters  from  each  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can countries. 

XVn.  RESOLUTION  ON  THE  TRANSLATION  OF  THX 
RESTATEMENT  (OF  THE  AMERICAN  LAW  INSTI- 
TUTE) OF  THE  PRIVATE  LAW  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  first  conference  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Bar  Association  resolves — 

First.  To  endorse  the  resolution  approved 
by  the  Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress 
In  May  1940  recommending  the  translation 
into  the  other  languages  of  the  American 
republics  of  the  Restatement  of  the  Private 
Law  of  the  United  States  of  America,  formu- 
lated by  the  American  Law  Institute. 

Second.  To  recommend  that  the  transla- 
tion contain.  In  addition  to  copious  explana- 
tory footnotes,  brief  historical  and  analytical 
introductions  on  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  corresponding  Latin-American  and 
Anglo-American  legal  concepts,  principles, 
and  institutions. 

Third.  To  express  the  opinion  that  the 
result  of  this  work  should  greatly  advance 
and  facilitate  the  successful  completion  of 
the  Important  tasks  relative  to  the  unifica- 
tion of  commercial  and  civil  law  and  uni- 
formity and  unification  of  legislation  en- 
trusted to  official  agencies  by  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  American  States. 

Fourth.  To  recommend  that  once  the  vol- 
ume relative  to  confiict  of  laws  of  the  Amer- 
ican Law  Institute  has  been  translated,  offi- 
cial and  private  legal  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions cooperate  in  a  detailed  comparative 
study  thereof  with  the  Bustamente  Code  of 
Private  International  Law  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  extent  to  which  the  two  sys- 
tems may  be  reconciled. 

XVm.  RECOMMENDATION  ON  THE  RATTFICATIOM 
OF  THE  BUSTAMENTE  CODE  ON  PRIVATE  INTER- 
NATIONAL   LAW 

The  first  conference  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Bar  Association  recommends  that  the  signa- 
tory countries  that  have  not  ratified  the 
Bustamente  Code  of  Private  International 
Law.  signed  in  Habana  in  1928,  be  urged  to 
do  so  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  by  the 
respective  bar  associations. 

XIX.  RECOMMENDATION  ON  THE  DIVELOPMENT 
OF  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  LAW  STUDENTS 
OF   THE    AMERICAN    REPUBUCS 

The  first  conference  of  the  Inter-American 
Bar  Association  resolves  to  recommend  the 
development  of  correspondence  and  contacts 
between  law  students  of  the  various  univer- 
sities of  America  as  a  means  of  advancing 
the  study  of  legal  science. 

XX.  RESOLUTION  ON  THE  CREATION  OF  AN  INTZR- 
AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  COMPARATIVE  LAW  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

The  first  conference  of  the  Inter-American 
Bar  Association  resolves — 

First.  To  create  In  the  city  of  Habana, 
Cuba,  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Academy  of  Com- 
parative and  International  Law,  the  purpose 
of  which  shall  be  to  promote  and  develop 
studies  on  those  subjects,  especially  with 
reference  to  matters  which  affect  and  interest 
America,  In  order  to  encourage  cooperation 
In  legislative  matters  and  to  bring  about 
mutual  understanding. 

Second.  For  the  fulfillment  of  Its  pur- 
poses, the  academy  shall  organize  in  Habana 
every  year,  If  that  Is  possible,  special  courses 
on  matters  of  comparative  law  and  interna- 
tional law.  particularly  for  the  students  of 
America,  by  professors  of  the  different  Amer- 
ican coim tries,  thus  contributing  toward  the 
development  of  the  International  spirit. 

Third.  As  financial  resources  for  carrying 
out  Its  purposes,  the  academy  will  have.  In 
addition  to  what  It  may  collect  from  regis- 
tration or  matriculation  fees,  such  donations 
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or  contributions  as  may  be  made  to  It  by  the 
Governments  of  America  and  by  private  or 
official  Institutions  that  may  have  an  Interest 
In  developing   such  stxidies. 

Fourth.  The  academy  shall  be  organized 
by  a  commission  of  seven  members,  appointed 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Bar  Association.  The  commission 
shall  have  full  powers  for  drafting  the  stat- 
utes and  regulations  by  which  the  academy 
Is  to  be  governed  and  to  decide  all  matters 
in  connection  with  its  functioning,  as  well 
as  to  fill  vacancies  which  may  occur  within 
the  commission. 

XXI.   RECCMMENDATION  ON  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF 
A    COMMITTEE    TO    STUDY    VARIOUS    PROJECTS 

The  first  conference  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Bar  Association  recommends — 

First.  That  the  executive  committee  study 
the  proposals  made  to  the  conference  relative 
to  the  creation  of  an  American  Institute  of 
Comparative  Constitutional  Law,  of  a  Pan- 
American  Institute  of  Comparative  Law,  and 
of  an  Inter-Amerlcan  Office  for  the  Unifica- 
tion  of  Penal   Legislation. 

Second.  That  the  said  committee  present 
Us  recommendations  thereon  to  the  next 
conference  of  the  association. 

xxn.  VOTE  or  thanks 

The  first  conference  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Bar  Association,  on  terminating  Its  delibera- 
tions, wishes  to  record  its  profound  gratitude 
to  the  President  of  the  Republic,  to  the  high 
officials  of  the  Government,  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  the  House  cf  Representatives,  to 
the  mayor  of  Habana,  to  Dr.  Manuel  Fernan- 
dez Supervlelle,  and  to  the  Coleglo  de  Abo- 
gados  of  Habana,  for  the  many  courtesies 
which  they  accorded  the  delegates  attending 
the  conference. 

It  likewise  desires  to  express  Its  apprecia- 
tion for  the  efficient  ."services  by  which  Dr. 
Raoul  Herrera  Arango  has  contributed  to  the 
successful  results  of  the  conference. 


Pius  L.  Schwert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  April  28,  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  ASSO- 
CIATION FOR  HEALTH,  PHYSICAL  EDU- 
CATION, AND  RECREATION 


Afaintt  Defeatititt— Is  This  tli«  Gray 
Twilight  of  DemocrMj?  W«  BcBeTt 
Not 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  insert 
with  my  remarks  the  following  resolution 
of  the  California  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education,  and  Recreation,  hon- 
oring our  late  colleague,  Pros  L.  Schwert: 

Whereas  Congressman  Pius  L.  Schwert, 
having  worked  untlrlr  gly  and  unceasingly  In 
support  of  H.  R.  1074.  which  bears  his  name; 
and 

Whereas  his  unfortunate  and  untimely 
death  on  March  12,  1941,  having  deprived  us 
of  a  stanch  supporter  and  friend:  Therefore, 

be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  California  Association 
for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recrea- 
tion, meeting  In  session  at  Fresno,  Calif.,  from 
April  3  to  6,  1941,  at  Its  eleventh  annual  con- 
ference, record  deep  appreciation  for  his  serv- 
ices In  behalf  of  health,  physical  education, 
and  recreation,  and  convey  to  his  family  this 
expression  of  appreciation  as  weU  as  sym- 
pathy In  Its  hour  of  sorrow. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOXTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  April  28.  1941 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     RAPID      CITT 
(S.   DAK.)    DAILY    JOURNAL 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  by  the 
House,  I  oflfer  for  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Rapid  City 
(S.  Dak.)  Daily  Journal: 

IS     THIS    THE    GRAY    TWIUGHT     OF    DEMOCRACY? 
WE   BELIEVE    NOT 

Success  of  the  German  blitzkrieg  In  the 
Balkans  and  in  Egypt  has  given  rise  to  a  new 
wave  of  defeatism  In  the  United  States. 
Over  the  coffee  cups  in  downtown  cafes,  on 
street  corners,  and  wherever  men  meet,  we 
now  hear  many  who  freely  predict  that 
America  cannot  save  Britain  or  democracy 
from  defeat. 

E>efeatism  Is  not  a  new  phenomenon  in  the 
United  States,  Once  before  within  the  last 
dozen  years  it  was  the  attitude  of  many.  In 
1932  and  1933,  when  the  country  hit  the  bot- 
tom of  the  depression,  there  were  many  ready 
to  write  democracy  off  the  books,  to  cry  quits, 
and  let  panic  have  its  way  with  them. 

We  weathered  the  crisis  and  soon  recovered 
from  our  gloomy  mood.  We  started  on  the 
long,  slow  pull  to  recovery,  took  set-backs  in 
stride,  and  faced  the  future  with  hope. 

Now  we  have  another  task  before  us:  pres- 
ervation of  the  democratic  way  of  life  we  hold 
dear.  We  have  chosen  to  throw  our  weight 
Into  the  scales  against  those  nations  which 
seek  to  destroy  that  way  of  life,  not  only 
within  their  own  borders,  but  throughout  the 

world. 

The  task  calls  for  steadfast  courage,  for  the 
pluck  and  determination  which  our  fore- 
fathers demonstrated  time  and  again  In  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  they  were  called  upon 
to  face.  Defeatism  was  not  In  their  make- 
up. Had  it  been,  we  should  never  have  gained 
our  Independence  In  1776,  the  Union  would 
have  been  torn  asunder  In  1860.  Cuba  would 
still  be  under  the  domination  of  Spain,  the 
Kaiser  would  have  triumphed  In  1918. 

Are  we  now  going  to  give  up  without  a 
struggle  the  heritage  of  freedom  and  liberty 
for  which  our  forefathers  fought,  or  are  we 
going  to  preserve  It  for  those  who  follow  us? 
The  latter  course,  with  all  that  it  may  entail 
In  the  sacrifice  of  privileges— nay,  even  life 
Itself — Is  the  American  answer. 

Other  Americans,  in  other  days,  left  with 
us  these  stirring  words : 

"We  are  not  weak  if  we  make  a  proper  use 
of  those  means  which  the  God  of  Nature 
has  placed  In  our  power.  •  •  •  The  bat- 
tle, sir,  is  not  to  the  strong  alone;  It  la  to  the 
vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave."— Patrick 
Henry. 

"The  tree  of  liberty  must  be  refreshed  from 
time  to  time  with  the  blood  of  patriots." — 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

"Damn  the  torpedoes!  Oo  ahead!" — David 
Glasgow  Parragut.  at  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay 

in  1864. 

"With  reasonable  men,  I  will  reason;  with 
htmiane  men,  I  will  plead;  but  to  tyrants  I 


will  give  no  quarter,  nor  waste  arguments 
where  they  wUl  certainly  be  lost."— William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  great  leader  of  the  fight 
against  slavery. 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  right: 
and  In  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do 
our  duty  as  we  understand  It." — Lincoln. 

"I  propose  to  fight  It  out  on  this  line  if  It 
takes  all  summer." — Grant. 

"Far  better  It  Is  to  dare  mighty  things,  to 
win  glorious  triumphs,  even  though  check- 
ered by  failure,  than  to  take  rank  with  those 
poor  spirits  who  neither  enjoy  much  nor 
suffer  much,  because  they  live  In  the  gray 
twilight  that  knows  not  victory  nor  defeat." — 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Is  this  the  "gray  twilight"  of  American  de- 
mocracy?    We  hope  not,  and  we  believe  not. 


SL  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  April  28.  1941 


RESOLUTION   BY  THE   WISCONSIN  STATE 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr.    WASIELEWSKI.     Mr.    Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  Joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin: 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  13 

Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  procure- 
ment of  a  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  water- 
way 

Whereas  the  exigencies  of  war  have  created 
an  entirely  new  atmosphere  In  which  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  waterway  project 
can  be  discussed  by  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  and 

Whereas  a  special  committee  of  high  offi- 
cials of  both  countries  have  under  discussion 
the  feasibility  of  such  a  project;  and 

Whereas,  the  placing  of  heavy  war  orders 
and  the  needs  of  future  preparedness  require 
new  electric  power;  and 

Whereas  there  would  be  certain  conveni- 
ences and  economy  In  having  ocean-going 
vessels  proceed  directly  Into  the  Great  Lakes 
rather  than  having  a  double  handling  of 
commodities;  and 

Whereas  it  is  best  that  all  factions  of  both 
countries  forget  their  past  differences  for  the 
common   defense;    and 

Whereas  President  Roosevelt  In  a  recent 
message  to  Congress  said.  "It  Is  urgent  that 
the  project  (Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  water- 
way project)  be  undertaken  at  the  present 
time  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  our 
own  defense  but  also  in  terms  of  those  of  our 
neighbor,  Canada":  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  (the  senate  cori' 
curring),  That  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin 
memorializes  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  U  ^Ited  States  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
end  that  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  water- 
way be  made  a  resdity;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  tha 
United  States,  to  both  Houses  of  Congreaa, 
and  to  each  Wisconsin  Member  thereoL 
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F«n  Parity  ftr  Africnltut 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  Knrni  omeot* 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  AprU  2t,  194t 


LETTER  FROM  C  W.  CROSS.  SBCRETART- 
TREASUPER.  SOUTH  DAKOTA  STATE 
COUNCIL  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RicoRD.  I  include  a  letter, 
which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  C.  W. 
Croes.  secretary-treasurer  of  the  South 
Dakota  State  Council  of  Agriculture, 
stressing  the  need  for  immediate  con- 
gressional action  looking  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  parity  prices  for  agriculture: 
South  Dakota  Stati  Cotmcn. 

or   AORlCtJLTUlZ, 

Brookings,  S.  Dak..  April  25,  1941. 
Hon.  Framcis  Casi. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dia»  Ms.  Case:  The  defense  program  of  the 
United  StatM  of  America  eannot  be  success- 
ful unless  each  of  the  three  great  economic 
sections  of  society— labor.  Industry,  and  agri- 
culture— can  carry  Its  part  of  the  load. 

The  South  DakoU  CouncU  of  Agriculture 
believes  that  agriculture  Is  terlously  handi- 
capped In  Its  share  of  defense  work,  and  will 
remain  so  unless  parity  prices  for  agrlctUtural 
commodities  be  established  In  fact. 

In  the  agricultural  adjustment  acta  of 
1933  and  1938  and  other  acts  related  thereto 
It  was  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress 
that  agriculture  was  entitled  to.  and  should 
be  given,  a  parity  price  for  basic  farm  com- 
modities. 

The  present  program  for  agriculture. 
though  of  great  benefit,  has  not  been  wholly 
effective  In  raUlng  farm  prices  to  a  Just  level 
~~wlth  the  price*  of  the  things  the  farmer  finds 
It  necessary  to  buy.  and  adjustments  should 
be  made  In  the  program  to  bring  this  about; 
but  any  adjustments  made  must  not  fall  to 
recognlae  the  parity  principle  adopted  by 
Congreaa  as  a  worthy  and  fair  basis  for 
American  farm  prices. 

Unless  definite  action  Is  taken  now  to  as- 
■ur«  farmers  parity  prices  for  their  products, 
•long  with  the  guarantees  already  assured 
Industry  and  labor,  the  consequences  will 
surely  be  serious  not  only  to  our  farmers  but 
to  aU  classes  of  our  citizens  if  this  war  long 
continues. 

The  councU  insists  that  parity  be  the  basis 
tor  Government  support  of  farm  price  levels. 

Recent  changes  in  the  farm  program  as 
announced  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  CTaude 
Wlc?-rd.  AprU  3,  fall  to  recognlae  parity  as 
a  fair  liaals  for  Government  price  support; 
and  «ut>8tltutes.  therefore,  supports  of  a  des- 
ignated price  on  a  few  commodities,  which 
price,  by  the  time  further  production  will 
be  ready  for  market,  may  leave  the  farmer  In 
Just  as  bad.  if  not  worse,  position  than  he 
has  been  In  during  recent  months  and  years. 
due  to  increased  costs  of  commodities  he  \i6es 
In  production  and  living. 

We.  therefore,  tirge  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtea  and  the  Congress  to  the  neces- 
sity of  immediate  action,  looking  to  the 
establishment  of  parity  lartca  for  agriculture. 

The  couiacU  further  does  not  limit  Ita  sup- 
port to  any  particular  measure  now  offered, 
bdt  daalrea  to  lend  Its  support  to  any  one 
c<  tba  awiiirai  bafon  Coogrsai  ttuA  the 


Coogreaa  finds  can  be  effective  In  delivering  a 
full  parity  return  to  agrlctilture. 
Very  truly  youri. 

South  Dakota  Star  Coukcil  or 

Aoaicui-Tuai:, 
C.  W.  CaoB,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

P.  8.— The  secretary-treasurer  of  the  coun- 
cil is  directed  to  transmit  the  above  to  the 
I>ersona  addressed. 


Los  Anceles  Health  Defense  Exposition 
of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Medical  As- 
sociation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBM 
or 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  April  28.  1941 


REPORT  BY  JACK  O.  T.  CARTWRIGHT 


Mr,  LELAND  M.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  In  view  of  the  recent  state- 
ment to  the  press  of  Surgeon  General 
Thomas  Parran,  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  in  which  he  termed 
"a  national  disgrace"  the  condition  of  30 
to  40  percent  of  our  young  men  caUed  for 
military  service  and  called  it  "a  public- 
health  problem  to  challenge  the  maxi- 
mum intelligence  of  American  medicine 
and  public  health,"  I  include  the  follow- 
ing report  by  Mr.  Jack  O.  T.  Cartwright, 
director  of  public  relations  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Health  Defense  Exposition  held 
in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Pebruary  2  to  9, 
inclusive,  of  this  year: 

LOS  ANCZLZS  HEALTH  DEFENSE  KXPOSmON. 
SPONSORED  BT  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION.  EDUCATES  THOUSANDS  OF  SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIANS  ON  DEFINITE  STEPS  TO 
BETTER  HEALTH  AS  A  PART  OF  OUR  IMPORTANT 
MATIONAL-DEFENSZ  PROGRAM 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican medicine  the  ethical  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  one  of  the  largest  medical  asso- 
ciations in  the  United  States  stepped  out 
from  behind  their  consvUtatlon  desks,  masks 
and  gowns  of  the  operating  room,  and  test 
tubes  of  the  laboratory  to  have  real  heart- 
to-heart  talks  with  the  public  when  the  Los 
Angeles  Health  Defense  Exposition  was  held 
In  Los  Angeles  from  February  2  to  9.  1941. 

The  Los  Angeles  Medical  Association, 
headed  by  Thomas  C.  Myers,  M.  D..  presi- 
dent; William  M.  Glbbs,  M.  D.,  vice  president; 
and  L.  A.  Alesen.  M.  D..  secretary,  has  shown 
the  way  In  which  American  medicine  can  aid 
in  the  national-defense  program  of  the 
United  States. 

Among  the  leading  doctors  of  medicine  In 
Los  Angeles  County  who  also  took  part 
In  sponsoring  the  program  were  Phillip 
Stephens.  M.  D.;  E.  Vincent  Askey,  M.  D.; 
Harlan  Shoemaker,  M.  D.;  James  DeWltt 
George.  M.  D.;  John  C.  Ruddock,  M.  D.;  Wil- 
liam Paul  Thompson.  M.  D.;  John  W.  Croa- 
san.  M.  D.:  Edwin  C.  Nlppert.  M.  D.;  Donald 
A.  Chamock.  M.  D.;  and  Arthur  Smith,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Alesen.  aided  by  Dr.  Chamock.  chair- 
man at  exhibits  for  the  health -defense  expo- 
slUon.  worked  unceasingly  for  10  weeks  prior 
to  the  opening  date  of  the  exhibit  with  Guy 
L.  Bowe.  exposition  director,  and  myself,  as 
director  at  public  relations,  to  arrange  the 


first  health-defense  exposition  ever  staged  by 
ethical  medicine. 

The  primary  object  of  the  entire  exposi- 
tion was  to  educate  the  public  on  health  and 
steps  to  be  taken  in  health  defense.  To  pre- 
vent or  avert  disease  waa  the  theme  rather 
than  cure  of  disease. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Medical  Associa- 
tion was  aided  In  its  program  by  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Dental  Society,  the  South- 
ern California  Retail  Druggists*  Association, 
the  California  State  Nurses'  Association,  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Boarl  of  Education. 

The  specialist  units  of  the  medical  asso- 
ciation Joined  wholeheartedly  In  the  pro- 
gram with  special  exhibits  on  the  heart,  lungs, 
eyes,  throat,  childbirth,  and  all  the  various 
phases  of  medical,  siirglcal,  dental,  and  nurs- 
ing sciences. 

Each  exhibit  had  to  pass  a  rigid  board  of 
censors  headed  by  Dr.  Chamock  and  its  in- 
clusion In  the  exposition  depended  upon 
whether  It  was  scientifically  sound  and  proven 
and  would  beneficially  educate  the  public. 

The  exhibits  occupied  100,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space  In  the  Los  Angeles  Shrine  Audi- 
torium and  more  than  150,000  persons  Jammed 
the  exposition  during  its  life  of  8  days.  Three 
times  that  many  would  have  attended  later 
exhibit  dates,  but  the  hall  was  not  available 
for  the  medical  men  to  continue  their  ex- 
position. 

The  exhibits  were  not  the  type  of  silent, 
static  booths,  statistics,  dummies,  and  models 
usually  associated  with  explanations  of  medi- 
cal and  surgical  science  but  colorful,  moving, 
dynamic  demonstrations. 

Mr.  Bowe  and  Mr.  Cartwright.  with  ap- 
proval of  the  ethical  men  of  medicine  in 
charge  of  the  exposition,  worked  out  demon- 
strations, programs,  and  imusual  displays  so 
dramatic  that  they  not  only  attracted  thou- 
sands of  people  intently  Interested  in  health, 
but  so  full  of  drama  and  general  public  In- 
terest that  publicity  efforts  resulted  In  sev- 
eral thousand  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  using  photographs,  stories,  and  other 
descriptive  material  about  the  exposition.  In 
this  manner  millions  of  readers  were  reached 
with  this  huge  educational  health  program,  as 
well  as  the  thousands  who  attended  the  actual 
exposition. 

People  came  to  see  and  hear  their  own 
heartbeats,  and  In  special  events  radio  pro- 
grams over  three  different  stations  broadcasts 
of  the  most  interesting  and  helpful  parts  of 
the  show  were  staged,  reaching  thousands  of 
radio  listeners  throughout  the  Western  States. 
These  health  defense  exposition  pioneers 
broadcast  the  heartbeats  of  unborn  twins,  the 
heartbeats  of  beautiful  girls,  and  other  fea- 
tures, to  attract  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
great  need  for  health  defense. 

Lectures  on  health,  colored  motion  pictures 
on  health,  and  especially  prepared  articles  on 
health  and  the  various  scientific  tests  neces- 
sary to  determine  good  health  or  bad  health 
resulted  in  hundreds  of  newspaper  articles 
and  pictures. 

In  this  way  the  Los  Angeles  County  Medical 
Association  led  the  way  in  a  definite  step 
toward  a  possible  national  program  of  health 
defense  which,  if  we  urge  the  other  communi- 
ties of  oiu-  several  States  to  adopt,  will  do 
much  toward  solving  the  very  health  problem 
which  our  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  revealed  to  the  press  of  this  Nation  at 
Boston.  Mass..   on  April   2.   1941. 

Good  health  Is  the  greatest  asset  of  Indi- 
viduals, communities.  States,  or  a  Nation,  for 
as  Rabelais  wrote: 

"Without  health  life  Is  not  life;  It  Is  only 
a  state  of  languor  and  suffering — an  Image  of 
death." 

The  results  of  this  farelghted  and  timely 
movement  toward  more  readUy  understood 
health  education  through  the  holding  of  such 
a  health  defense  exposition  as  this  one  spon- 
sored by  the  Los  Angeles  County  Medical  As- 
scciai-lon  is  apparent  in  the  cooperation  and 
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assistance  which  the  newspapers  and  radio 
of  America  lent  to  the  affair  because  of  lU 
great  public  interest. 

Such  public  health  defense  expositions 
throughout  the  United  States  together  with 
health  education  In  our  schools,  among  our 
industrial  workers,  amcng  parents  and  otir 
minions  of  adolescents  Juft  reaching  man- 
hood or  womanhood  should  be  of  prime  Im- 
portance in  allevlatln-  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions which  our  Surjjeon  General  cf  the 
United  States  Public  Htalth  Service  recently 
pointed  out  as  damag.ng  to  our  national 
welfare — cur  national  defense. 

Jack  O.  T.  CiRTWRiOHT, 
pirector  of  Public  Relations, 
Los  Angeles  Health  Defense  Exposition. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  April  10.  1941. 


The  Colorado-Big  Thompson  Reclamation 
Project  and  the  Northern  Colorado 
Water  Conservancy  District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  Avril  28.  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS, 
OF  COLORADO 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.    Mr.  Speaker, 
the    Colorado-Big    Thompson     project, 
now    under    construction    in    northern 
Colorado,  is  one  of  the  outstanding  works 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.    No  other 
project  ever  constructed  or  proposed  will 
supply  a  more  pressing  need  or  will  fore- 
stall the  continuance  of  greater  annual 
economic  loss.    Thi.s  project  is  designed, 
not  to  develop  a  region  now  uninhab- 
ited but  to  supplement  an  existing  but 
inadequate   water    supply   for   an    area 
which  has  been  settled  for  60  to  70  years. 
During  the  past  decade  the  inadequacy 
of  this  water  supply  has  been  accentu- 
ated by  an  unprecedented  drouth.    No 
other  project  has  ever  been  more  ma- 
turely   considered     or    more    carefully 
planned  in  engineering  and  in  financing; 
none  other  gives  to  the  United  States 
greater  assurance  of  ultimate  prompt  re- 
payment of  the  cost  in  full. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may 
be  interested  but  ^^ho  are  not  now  fa- 
miliar with  the  details  of  this  project,  I 
submit  the  following  detailed  statement: 
Thi  Region  To  Be  Benefited  bt  the  Colo- 
RADo-BiG  Thompson  Reclamation  Project 
The  area  forming  the  Northern  Colorado 
Water   Conservancy   District,   which   wQl   be 
served  by  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  recla- 
mation project,  includes  the  valleys  of  the 
Poudre.  Thompson,  and  St.  Vrain  Rivers  and 
of  Lower  Boulder  Creek,  and  the  valley  of 
the  South  Platte  River  from  above  Platteville 
to  the  Nebraska  State  line.    It  includes  most 
of  the  irrigated  sections  of  Boulder,  Larimer, 
Weld.  Morgan  Washington.  Logan,  and  Sedg- 
wick Counties,  in  northern  Colorado,  east  of 
the    main    range    of    the    Reeky    Mountains 
which  constitutes  the  Continental  Divide. 

In  this  territory,  which  has  been  settled 
for  60  to  70  years,  are  about  800,000  acres  of 


Irrigable  land  under  ditch,  of  which  about 
615.000  acres  are  taxed  as  irrigated.  This 
irrigated  section  is  served  by  120  ditch  sys- 
tems and  60  storage  reservoirs  and  Includes 
about  8,200  separate  farms  or  tracts. 

The  total  population  of  the  district,  ac- 
cording to  the  1940  census,  is  about  137,000, 
of  which  about  66.000  is  rural,  and  about 
71,000  urban.  It  Includes  29  cities  and  towns, 
large  and  small,  namely:  Fort  Colllna.  lx)ve- 
land.  Longmont.  Berthoud.  Wellington,  Johns- 
town. Windsor.  MUliken,  La  Salle,  Evans, 
Eaton,  Ault,  Pierce,  Greeley.  Masters,  Wel- 
dona.  Port  Morgan.  Brush.  Union.  Merino, 
Atwood,  Sterling.  HUT.  Proctor.  Crook.  Red 
Lion,  Sedgwick,  Ovid,  and  Julesburg.  Some 
of  these  have  been  settled  since  the  1870'8. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  all  real  and  per- 
sonal property  in  the  district  is  about  $130.- 
000,000,  of  which  approximately  »40,000.000 
represents  the  assessed  value  of  the  farms 
and  their  improvements  and  the  remaining 
$90,000,000  the  value  of  the  town  and  city 
property  and  all  business  and  Industrial  de- 
velopments. 

The  original  water  supply  for  the  district 
is  frcm  the  mountain  flow  of  streams,  known 
as  the  Poudre,  Thompson,  and  St.  Vraln 
Rivers  and  Boulder  Creek,  plus  the  discharge 
of  the  South  Platte  River  at  Fort  Lupton. 
The  average  annual  original  supply  Is  about 
850,000  acre-feet,  or  a  little  over  1  acre-foot 
per  acre  for  the  land  in  the  district.  How- 
ever, this  supply  is  supplemented  by  the  re- 
turn flows  to  the  streams  so  that  the  average 
annual  diversion  for  irrigation  in  the  district 
for  both  direct  and  storage  uses.  Is  about 
1,500,000  acre-feet.  The  annual  original  sup- 
ply of  water  varies  greatly  from  about  420.000 
acre -feet  in  the  shortest  year  of  record  to  as 
much  as  1.400.000  acre-feet.  This  original 
run-off  in  the  past  10  years  has  averaged  only 
690.000  acre-feet. 

Only  about  10  percent  of  the  irrigation 
systems  have  priorities  which  have  furnished 
them  a  satisfactory  supply  during  the  past 
decade  The  remaining  90  percent  of  the 
territory  has  suffered  in  a  varying  degree  de- 
pending on  the  priorities,  storage  capacity, 
and  geographical  position  on  the  stream. 

According  to  estimates,  worked  out  from 
United  States  crop  reports  and  other  official 
data  crop  losses  for  the  past  10  years  have 
ranged  from  $3,000,000  In  1930,  to  $13,000,000 
in  1934,  and  have  averaged  over  $7,000,000  for 
the  10-year  period. 

The  demand  for  electric  energy  in  northern 
Colorado  is  Increasing  rapidly.  To  supply 
this  increasing  demand  an  additional  25,000 
kilowatt  steam  unit  is  being  installed  by  a 
private  utility.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the 
normal  rate  of  Increase  in  demand  will  be 
such  that  additional  capacity  will  be  required 
by  1943.  Defense  industries  will  further  In- 
crease this  demand. 

histort  of  the  phoject 
The  possibility  of  securing  an  additional 
supply  of  water  for  this  part  of  northern 
Colorado  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  frcm  the  headwaters  of  the 
Colorado  River  on  the  western  slope  has  been 
considered  for  over  50  years.  The  actual  start 
cf  the  present  program  was  made  In  August 
1933.  ever  7  years  ago. 

At  that  time  the  Weld  County  Commis- 
sioners and  a  group  of  Greeley  men  under- 
took the  Job  of  determining  whether  such  a 
project  was  feasible.  Funds  were  secured  by 
donations  from  Weld  and  Larimer  Counties 
and  from  chambers  of  commerce  and  others 
In  the  territory. 

The  services  of  R.  J.  Tipton,  an  eminent 
engineer  of  Denver,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  engineer's  ofBce  and  L.  L.  Stlmscn,  of 
Greeley,  were  secured  to  do  this  work.  Mr. 
Tipton  made  a  careful  study  and  analysis  of 
the  entire  situation  and,  In  December  1933, 
submitted  his  report.  Due  to  limited  funds 
available,  no  extensive  field  surveys  were  pos- 
sible and  the  report  was  mostly  baaed  on 
existing  records  and  other  data. 


Briefly,  the  report  concluded  that  an  aver- 
age of  at  least  300,000  acre-feet  of  water 
could  be  secured  from  the  headwaters  of  the 
Colorado  River:  that  the  estimated  ccst  of 
the  project  was  reasonable,  and  that  the 
need  for  a  supplemental  supply  in  northern 
Colorado  would  fully  Justify  the  expense. 
The  report  outlined  a  lenUtive  plan  for  • 
complete  project,  which  Included  develop- 
ment of  electric  power. 

In  Aprtl  1934  a  meeting  of  represenUtlves 
of  Irrigation  systems  throughout  the  terri- 
tory was  held  at  Greeley  and  the  Tipton  re- 
port was  presented  and  disctissed.  At  this 
time,  a  temporary  organization  was  formed 
and  a  committee  of  11  were  selected  from 
various  parts  of  the  district.  The  commit- 
tee was  authorized  to  make  every  effort  to 
carry   the   movement    forward. 

During  the  balance  of  the  year  1934.  with 
the  Tipton  report  as  a  basis,  the  need  for 
the  project  was  explained  to  Washington 
agencies  by  citizens  from  the  locality  arid  by 
the  Colorado  delegation  In  the  Congress  In 
January  1935  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Har- 
old L.  Ickes  made  an  allocation  to  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  of  $150,000.  under  provisions 
of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  complete  survey  and 
report  as  to  the  feasibUlty  of  the  project. 

Early  in  1934  It  had  developed  that  prob- 
ably there  might  be  considerable  opposition 
to  the  project  from  the  Western  Slope.    Water 
users  in  that  part  of  the  State  west  of  the 
Continental  Divide   were   apprehensive   that 
the   project    might   prove    to    be    a   definite 
threat    to    their    water    rlghU.     Accordingly 
they  organized   a  protective   association.     A 
large  number  of  meetings  were  held  during 
the  years  1934,  1935.  and  1936  for  the  purpose 
of   attempting  to  harmonize   the  differences 
and  arrive  at  a  basis  of  understanding  that 
would   allow    the   project   to  go   ahsad    and 
would  also  provide  proper  protection  to  water 
users  on  the  Colorado  River.     Several  confer- 
ences were  held  at  Grand  Junction  and  other 
Western  Slope  cities  and  towns.     A  basis  of 
understanding  was  finally  agreed  upon,  at  a 
State-wide  meeting  h?ld  In  Denver  on  June 
13.    1935,   by    the    adoption    of    the   Delaney 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  any  diversion  of 
water  to  the  Eastern  S'ope  should  be  based 
on  careful  surveys  and  provide  adequate  re- 
placement  for  all   water  diverted  from  the 
Western  Slope. 

This  fundamental  theory  was  finally  set  out 
In  the  United  States  Senate  Document  No.  80 
as  of  June  15,  1937,  and  was  embodied  In  the 
enabling  act  of  the  Colorado  General  Assem- 
bly authorizing  the  organization  of  the  dis- 
trict and  in  the  repayment  contract  with  the 
United    SUtes. 

United  States  Senate  Document  No.  80,  Just 
mentioned,  is  a  synopsis  of  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  the  Colorado-Big 
Thompson  project  and  Includes  an  outline  of 
construction  and  operating  conditions  to 
which  the  project  will  be  subject,  covering  In 
detail  the  agreement  entered  into  between  the 
Northern  Colorado  Water  Users  Associa- 
tion and  the  Western  Colorado  Protective 
Association. 

In  addition  to  the  delays  caused  by  discus- 
sing and  satisfying  objections  from  irriga- 
tion interests  in  western  Colorado  there  was 
considerable  opposition  in  the  years  1934  to 
1937  from  these  who  were  apprehensive  lest 
the  project  would  Interfere  with  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  or  would  mar  the 
scenic  beauties  or  detract  from  recreational 
values  of  that  mountain  area.  All  of  these 
objections  were  finally  met  and  satisfied  in 
one  way  or  another. 

In  the  fall  of  1935  arrangements  were  made 
to  secure  an  aUotment  for  a  W.  P.  A.  project 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  economic  survey 
cf  the  territory  to  be  served  by  the  project  and 
to  prepare  the  data  that  would  be  necessary  to 
demonstrate  the  economic  necessity  for  the 
construction  of  the  project.    This  survey  wa» 
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to  be  •upplemenUl  to  the  engineering  Btxidy 
being  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
was  directed  by  L.  L.  Stlmaon  under  general 
■upervlslcn  of  the  B\ireau. 

Up  to  January  1935  the  work  of  organizing 
the  movement  had  been  handled  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  mass  meeting  held  in 
AprU  1034. 

THX    WOtTHimW    COLO«AOO    WATSk    VSEU    ASSO- 
CIATION 

In  January  1935  the  Northern  Colcwado 
Water  Users  Association  was  Incorporated  as 
a  mutual  stock  company  to  carry  on  the  pro- 
gram. The  flrst  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  association  was  held  In  Greeley  on  Febru- 
ary 9.  1935.  The  Incorporators  and  flrst  board 
of  directors  were  Charles  Hansen,  W.  E.  Let- 
ford.  T.  If.  Callahan,  R.  C.  Benson,  Moses  E. 
Smith.  J.  U.  Dllle,  Charles  A.  Lory,  C.  M. 
Rclfson.  William  A.  Carlson,  Burgls  O.  Coy. 
and  Robert  J.  Wright. 

The  board  adopted  bylaws  and  provided  for 
■ale  of  stock  to  help  defray  expenses.  During 
the  life  of  the  association  $25,412.69  was 
received  from  sale  of  stock,  from  donations, 
and  from  a  volxintary  assessment  of  1  cent  per 
acre  paid  in  by  many  of  the  Irrigation  organl- 
Eatlons.  Over  60  of  such  organizations  took 
stock  in  the  association. 

At  the  flrst  meeting  the  board  adopted 
resolutions  extending  thanks  to  Secretary 
Harold  L.  Ickes  and  all  others  who  had  aided 
In  securing  the  allocation  of  $150,000  for  the 
survey  of  the  project  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation 

Charles  Hansen  was  elected  president  of  the 
asetxrlatlon.  Later  Thomas  A.  Nixon  and 
William  R.  Kelly  were  retained  as  attorneys 
for  the  association  and  J.  U.  Dille  was  ap- 
pointed secretary-manager. 

The  active  life  of  the  association  continued 
until  July  1938— a  period  of  over  8  years— 
and  during  this  time  much  of  the  prelimi- 
nary work  of  organizing  the  project  was  ac- 
complished. Three  stockholders'  meetings 
and  over  40  meetings  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors were  held  In  this  period. 

Ifueh  work  was  required  to  meet  the  con- 
tinuing opposition  to  the  project  from  east- 
em  people  who  were  apprehensive  that  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  would  be  Impaired, 
to  meet  and  satisfy  the  Interests  on  the  west- 
em  slope  and  to  secure  the  authorization  and 
first  appropriation  for  the  project  from  the 
Congress. 

It  was  also  necessary  to  cooperate  with  offl- 
elals  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  who 
were  conducting  the  survey  of  the  project,  to 
carry  on  a  campaign  of  education  by  meet- 
ings, news  articles,  and  other  means  to  in- 
form the  public  of  the  plans  that  were  de- 
veloping and  to  gain  popular  approval  and 
rapport. 

Later  on  the  association  developed  the  plans 
for  cTganlzatlon  of  a  conservancy  district. 
qx>n8ored  the  legislation  for  the  enactment 
by  the  Colorado  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  enabling  act.  conducted  the  prelim- 
inary conferences  leading  to  a  repayment  con- 
tract with  the  United  Statea.  and  attended  to 
many  other  necessary  preliminary  details. 

TBI  PKOJVCT  aXPOBT  8T  VCkBAU  OT  UBCUUCATION 

In  tha  fall  of  193«.  the  full  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  had  been 
under  preparation  by  Mills  E.  Hunger,  under 
the  supervision  of  Porter  J.  Preston,  was  com- 
pleted. This  report  was  approved  by  John 
C.  Page,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Reclamation, 
and  by  Harold  L.  Ickes.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. It  outlined  a  combined  irrigation  and 
power  project,  described  a  feasible  plan  for 
diversion  of  310,000  acre-feet  of  water  from 
the  Colorado  River  and  found  that  the  reve- 
nue from  the  sale  of  water  at  a  price  of  $3 
per  acre-foot  over  a  period  of  40  years,  to- 
gether with  the  income  from  the  proposed 
power  plants,  constituted  a  feasible  project 
under  the  reclamation  law  and  recommended 
ocnstruction. 


The  report  flDed  two  large  volumes  under 
the  following  heads: 

(1)  The  economic  srirvey  of  northern  Colo- 
rado, showing  the  losses  prevailing  and  the 
Justification  for  the  project. 

(2)  A  complete  description  and  analysis  of 
land  and  water  supplies  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin,  proving  the  existence  of  a  surplus  sup- 
ply that  could  be  diverted  from  the  western 
slope  to  the  eastern  slope,  and  Indicating  the 
measxires  necessary  to  protect  fully  all  present 
and  future  needs  In  western  Colorado. 

(3)  Deecrtptlon  and  detailed  plans  for  over 
80  of  the  principal  features  of  the  proposed 
irrigation  and  power  project  and  the  part 
each  one  would  take  In  the  completed  project. 

These  features  included  Green  Mountain 
Dam  and  power  plant  to  be  constructed  on 
Blue  River  on  the  western  slope,  primarily  for 
replacement  purposes:  Granby  Reservoir  and 
Shadow  Mountain  Lake  for  collection  and  di- 
version of  the  Colorado  River  water  on  the 
western  slope:  the  Continental  Divide  tunnel; 
the  conduits  and  power  plants  along  the 
Thompson  River  and  the  reservoirs  and  canals 
for  storage  and  distribution  of  the  water  on 
the  eastern  slope. 

In  this  report  the  several  tmits  of  the  work 
were  segregated  as  either  Irrigation  or  power 
features  and  a  plan  outlined  whereby  Irriga- 
tion would  pay  for  one  group,  estimated  to 
cost  $24,800,000.  and  power  would  pay  for  the 
remaining  $19,000,000  o<  the  total  estimate  of 
$43,800,000. 

This  report  furnished  a  firm  basis  on  which 
the  future  development  of  the  program 
could  rest. 

CNGUnXBINO    FBATXTBXS   OF   THK   PROJECT 

The  Colorado-Big  Thompson  project  con- 
sists principally  of  the  following  featxires: 
(1)  Continental  Divide  tunnel,  about  13 
miles  In  length;  <2)  Green  Mountain  Reser- 
voir and  power  plant,  on  the  western  slope, 
for  the  ptirpose  of  providing  replacement  of 
water  to  the  western  slope  and  generating 
hydroelectric  energy  at  power  plant  No.  6; 
(3)  Granby  Reservoir,  on  the  western  slope, 
which  constitutes  the  main  reservoir  to  regu- 
late the  water  which  Is  to  be  diverted  from 
the  western  slope  to  the  eastern  slope:  (4) 
Shadow  Mountain  Dam,  on  the  western  slope, 
which  Is  a  diversion  structure  to  divert  water 
from  the  North  Pork  of  the  Colorado  River; 
(6)  the  Granby  pumping  plant  and  canal,  on 
the  western  slope,  which  is  for  the  purpose 
of  pumping  water  from  Granby  Reservoir  to 
the  ttmnel;  (6)  five  power  plants  on  the  east- 
ern slope;  (7)  three  reservoirs  on  the  eastern 
slope:  and  (8)  three  supjriy  canals. 

NOSTHXKK  COLORADO  WATER  CONSERVANCT 
DISTRICT,  ORGANIZED  UNDIX  STATE  LAWS  OT 
CX>LORADO 

In  the  fall  of  1936.  when  It  became  ap- 
parent that  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  on  the  feasibility  of  the  project 
would  be  favorable.  It  was  recognized  that 
ezlstlng  district  organization  laws  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  were  Inadequate  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  the  operation  of  such  a 
project.  New  legislation  obviously  was  re- 
quired to  provide  an  organization  to  guar- 
antee repayment  of  the  construction  cost  to 
the  United  States  and  to  provide  for  a  more 
equitable  assessment  in  accordance  with  the 
benefits. 

It  was  realized  that  the  need  for  additional 
water  varied  widely  on  different  farms,  and 
therefore  that  the  plan  for  allotment  of  water 
should  be  fiexible  and  on  a  volvmtary  basis 
so  that  each  farm  owner  could  secure  Just  as 
much  as  he  needed  and  no  more.  It  was 
realized  also  that  business  and  Industry  of  the 
entire  community,  which  depends  on  the 
basic  Income  of  the  farms,  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  increased  and  stabilized 
water  supply,  and  therefore  should  In  some 
way  participate  in  the  repayment  In  recog- 
nition of  the  indirect  benefits  to  be  received. 
These  and  many  other  considerations  indi- 


cated that  a  form  of  conservancy  district 
might  be  the  best  agency  to  obtain  all  the 
results  and  benefits  that  were  possible. 

After  many  months  of  effort  by  the  attor- 
neys and  the  directors,  the  Ideas  and  plan 
were  finally  Incorporated  In  the  form  of  a  bill 
for  an  enabling  act  to  be  Introduced  in  the 
Colorado  General  Assembly  providing  for  the 
organization  of  water-conservancy  districts. 
Attorneys  Thomas  A.  Nixon  and  William  R. 
Kelly  were  counsel  for  the  district.  The  bill 
was  drafted  In  final  form  by  Mr.  Nixon. 

This  bin  was  passed  without  objection  by 
the  1937  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Colorado  and  became  law  on  signature  of 
Gov.  Teller  Ammons  on  May  12,  1937.  Later, 
quo  warranto  proceedings,  to  determine 
definitely  the  constitutionality  of  the  act, 
were  instituted  In  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of  tlie 
State  of  Colorado.  On  May  2.  1938.  the  court 
rendered  a  unanimous  opinion  upholding  the 
legislation. 

WhUe  the  act  Is  lengthy.  In  brief  It  pro- 
vides, as  a  public  benefit,  for  organization  of 
conservancy  districts  by  any  district  cotirt  of 
Colorado  upon  petition  of  a  required  number 
of  property  owners. .  The  board  of  11  direc- 
tors Is  appointed  originally  and  as  terms  ex- 
pire, by  the  district  court.  The  board  ap- 
points officers,  has  power  to  acquire  and  hold 
property,  appropriate  and  acquire  water 
rights,  enter  Into  contracts,  levy  taxes  and 
assessments,  allot  water,  and,  generally,  to 
administer  the  business  of  the  district. 

As  a  reflection  of  the  Indirect  benefits,  the 
board  may  levy,  on  all  real  and  personal 
property  In  the  district,  a  tax  of  not  to  exceed 
one-half  mill  during  construction  of  the 
project  and  of  not  over  1  mill  thereafter. 
In  case  of  defatilt  or  deficiency,  an  additional 
levy  of  not  more  than  one-half  mill  may  be 
made. 

The  act  fxirther  provides  methods  for  al- 
lotting water  to  individuals,  municipalities, 
and  irrigation  districts,  and  for  collecting 
special  taxes  and  assessments  for  such  use  of 
water.  The  board  has  the  power  to  contract 
with  the  United  States  for  construction  of 
works,  when  authorized  by  an  election  on  the 
proposed  contract  by  the  property  owners  of 
the  district. 

During  the  summer  of  1937  the  association 
officers  decided  upon  the  territory  to  be  in- 
cluded In  the  proposed  district  and  circulated 
petitions  to  the  district  court  of  Weld 
County  for  the  formation  at  a  district  under 
this  act.  The  district's  boundary  line  fol- 
lows the  section  lines  including  the  irrigated 
area  that  will  be  served  or  benefited  by  the 
project.  The  district  covers  a  total  of 
1,481.000  acres. 

There  were  1,607  signers  of  owners  of  Irri- 
gated lands  and  1.388  signers  of  owners  of 
other  property.  The  petitions  were  filed  in 
the  district  court  of  Weld  County.  No  pro- 
testing petition  was  presented.  On  Septem- 
ber 20,  1937.  Judge  C.  O.  Coffin  held  the  hear- 
ing, heard  testimony  supporting  the  need  for 
the  district,  and  Isstied  a  decree  establishing 
Northern  Colorado  Water  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict. 

On  September  28  Judge  Coffin  named  the 
following  the  first  11  directors  of  the  dis- 
trict: Charles  Hansen,  W.  E.  Letford.  Ray 
Lanyon.  Robert  C.  Benson,  Ed.  P.  Munroe, 
Ralph  W.  McMurry.  Moses  E.  Smith.  William 
A.  Carlson,  J.  M.  Dllle.  Robert  J.  Wright,  and 
Charles  M.  Rolf  son.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
directors  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  district 
in  Greeley  on  September  29.  1937,  when 
Charles  Hansen  -was  elected  president,  other 
officers  were  appointed,  and  plans  laid  to 
push  the  progress  of  the  project  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

At  this  meeting  a  levy  of  three-tenths  of  1 
mill  was  made  on  all  property  in  the  district 
to  defray  necessary  expenses. 

THE  CONTRACT  WITH  THE  XmTTED  STATES 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  district 
the  association  had  dlsoissed  with  officials  of 
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the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  the  terms  of  a 
repayment  contract.  After  the  conservancy 
district  had  finally  been  organized  as  the 
contracting  agency,  the  same  men  as  officials 
of  the  district  were  In  a  position  to  proceed 
to  negotiate  a  contract  that  would  be  accept- 
able for  submission  to  an  election  of  j)roperty 
owners. 

This  project  for  supplying  supplemental 
water  to  many  various  users  in  a  well-devel- 
oped irrigated  territory  and  also  for  develop- 
ing electric  power  was  quite  different  from 
the  usual  reclamation  project.  The  problems 
presented  were  complicated  and  novel. 

Many  conferences  were  held  and  many 
drafts  of  the  proposed  agreement  written  and 
later  discarded  as  new  Ideas  emerged  from 
the  discussions.  The  final  draft  was  agreed 
upon  in  Washington  with  President  Hansen. 
Attorney  Nixon,  and  Directors  Moses  E.  Smith 
and  Ray  Lanyon  representing  the  district. 

The  contract  describes  the  33  features 
tentatively  determined  upon  and  designed  tc 
deliver  an  average  of  310.000  acre-feet  to 
eastern  slope  streams.  It  provides  that  the 
Irrigation  feature  and  thf  power  feature  (the 
power  feature  to  be  retained  by  the  United 
States)  shall  share  equally  In  the  total  cost 
of  the  project,  estimated  at  $44,000,000.  It 
provides  further  that  the  obligation  of  the 
district  shall  in  no  event  exceed  $25,000,000. 
As  to  the  power  featvire.  the  cost  will  be 
repaid  to  the  United  States  from  sale  of 
power  at  wholesale  to  distributing  agencies. 

As  to  the  Irrigation  feature.  It  Is  provided 
m  article  6  that,  beginning  the  next  year 
after  the  project  is  completed  and  water  is 
delivered,  the  district  shall  pay  $450,000  per 
annum  for  20  years.  $500,000  per  annum  for 
the  next  10  years,  and  In  each  of  the  last 
10  of  the  40  years  one-tenth  of  the  amount 
necessary  to  complete  the  total. 

Under  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  the 
total  cost  of  the  Irrigation  feature  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (but 
not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  In  this  case)  must 
be  repaid,  without  interest,  in  40  annual  pay- 
ments 

The  contract,  which  filled  over  a  page  of 
newsprint,  covers  many  obligations  of  each 
party  thereto,  including  provisions  for  opera- 
tion of  the  project,  overhead  expenses,  rights- 
of-way.  levies  and  assessments,  status  of  proj- 
ect water,  obligations  to  the  western  slope^ 
and  many  other  detailed  provisions. 

After  many  discussions  of  the  contract  with 
the  attorneys,  officers,  and  R.  J.  Tipton,  con- 
sulting engineer,  the  directors  approved  It 
as  to  form  on  May  23.  1938.  as  being  the 
best  possible  contract  imder  which  the  proj- 
ect could  be  built  and  a  repayment  program 
set  up  that  would  meet  all  obligations 
promptly  and  would  provide  proper  distribu- 
tion according  to  benefits.  In  conformity  with 
the  general  plan  Incorporated  In  the  Colorado 
District  Act.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  law.  the  directors  adopted  a  resolution 
approving  the  contract  and  submitting  the 
question  of  executing  the  contract  to  an  elec- 
tion of  property  owners  to  be  held  on  June 
28.  1938. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  election,  the  dis- 
trict was  divided  Into  24  voting  districts  by 
combining  the  voting  districts  as  now  set  up 
In  the  various  counties.  The  resolution  was 
published  in  all  daUy  papers.  Other  news 
and  explanatory  articles  were  circulated  to 
acquaint  the  property  owners  with  the  ques- 
tion to  be  voted  upon.  At  the  election  7,508 
votes  were  cast  for  the  contract  and  439 
votes  against  it.  On  July  5,  1938.  the  board 
adopted  a  resolution  authorizing  the  execu- 
tion of  the  contract. 

THE  PLAN  or  OPERATION  OF  THE  PROJECT 

As  before  stated,  the  project  is  expected 
to  dehver  an  average  of  310,000  acre-feet  of 
water  annually. 

The  water  Impounded  In  reservoirs  on  the 
western  slope  will  flow  through  the  t\innel 
under  the  Continental  Divide   and  to  the 


pow«'  plants  on  the  Thompson  River  on 
the  eastern  slope  at  a  fairly  uniform  rate 
the  year  round,  and  will  be  stored  in  Horse- 
tooth.  Arkins.  and  Carter  Lake  Reservoirs 
on  the  eastern  slope,  so  that  the  full  supply 
can  be  delivered  on  demand  or  within  a 
period  of  60  days  to  the  Poudre,  Thompson, 
and  St.  Vraln  Rivers. 

The  fall  on  the  eastern  slope,  to  be  utilized 
for  power,  is  2.974  feet  (334  feet  more  than 
half  a  mile),  developed  In  a  distance  of  22 
miles.  This  fall  will  be  utilized  In  a  series  of 
power  plants  on  the  eastern  slope.  I  submit 
that  very  few  other  projects  afford  such  a 
long  fall  within  such  a  short  distance  or  such 
an  opportunity  for  development  of  electric 
power. 

The  three  reservoirs  on  the  eastern  slope 
have  a  capacity  of  256,000  acre-feet.  Granby 
Reservoir,  on  the  western  slope,  which  stores 
the  Colorado  River  water  for  regulation 
through  the  tunnel,  has  a  capacity  of  482.000 
acre-feet,  so  that  the  total  storage  capacity 
of  the  project  Is  738.000  acre-feet.  This  pro- 
vides carry-over  capacity,  so  that  In  years  of 
plentiful  local  supplies  In  the  district  a  part 
of  the  year's  avaUable  supply  from  the  project 
can  be  carried  over  until  the  next  year. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  district  must 
repay  to  the  United  States  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  (but  not  to  exceed 
$25,000,000)  In  40  annual  payments  without 
Interest,  starting  1  year  after  water  is  de- 
livered to  the  water  users. 

The  conditions  In  this  district  (where  pres- 
ent water  supplies  vary  so  widely  under  the 
different  irrigation  systems  and  often  under 
the  same  system  and  where  the  need  is  solely 
for  supplemental  supplies)  seemed  to  require 
that  a  plan  be  developed  that  would  provide 
the  utmost  flexibUity  and  allow  each  Indi- 
vidual landowner  to  decide  for  himself 
whether  he  wanted  any  of  the  water  and. 
If  so.  how  much. 

It  was  not  thought  desirable  or  even  possi- 
ble to  attempt  to  put  through  any  plan 
which  would  in  any  way  exert  any  compul- 
sion on  anyone.  ~ 

Under  the  act  It  is  possible  for  a  mutual 
stock  company  of  water  users  to  contract 
for  an  allotment  of  water  for  distribution 
to  its  stockholders,  and  probably  two  or  three 
such  companies  will  do  so.  Officers  of  the 
district  believe,  however,  that  they  can  pro- 
duce the  greatest  benefits  and  more  nearly 
assure  prompt  repayment  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  If  the  water  Is  carefully  allotted  on 
a  basis  of  petitions  from  Individual  land- 
owners. 

To  l>e  able  to  secure  the  proper  distribution 
of  the  water  on  this  basis.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  cost  and  terms  of  payment  be 
definitely  fixed  so  that  any  and  every  land- 
owner who  needed  water  would  feel  safe  In 
filing  a  petition.  The  directors  therefore 
decided  to  distribute  the  310,000  acre-feet  of 
water  at  a  fixed  price  of  $150  per  acre-foot 
per  annum  during  the  term  of  the  repayment 
period  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  district  act  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  cost  of  the  irrigation  features  of 
the  project  will  be  secured  from  the  general 
tax  on  all  property  in  the  District. 

The  Colorado  act  provides  three  classes  of 
petitions  for  allotment  under  which  repay- 
ment by  water  users  Is  secured  from  taxation. 
Under  class  "B."  the  board  may  make  allot- 
ments to  petitioning  municipalities  which 
agree  to  secure  annual  payments  by  taxa- 
tion of  city  property. 

Under  class  "C,"  irrigation  districts  may 
sectire  an  allotment  of  water  and  agree  to 
levy  the  necessary  taxes  on  their  district 
lands  to  provide  the  payments. 

Class  "D"  provides  the  authority  and 
method  by  which  Individual  landowners  may 
petition  for  an  allotment  of  water  for  certain 
tracts  of  land  and  agree  that  the  annual 
charge  of  $1.50  per  acre-foot  shall  be  a  tax 


Iten  on  the  described  land.  In  other  words, 
the  payment  is  to  be  levied  and  collected  as 
a  part  of  the  county  taxes.  This  is  the 
method  by  which  most  of  the  water  will  be 
allotted. 

Under  all  three  of  the  above  classes,  legal 
notices  must  be  published,  hearings  held  by 
the  board  of  directors,  and  the  order  of  the 
board  adopted  and  recorded  to  consimimate 
the  allotment. 

In  addition  to  the  above  procedures,  sec- 
tion 25  of  the  act  provides  that  the  board 
may  sell  or  lease  the  use  of  water  by  contract. 

METHOD  OF  WATER  ALLOTMENT 

Early  In  1938.  after  the  general  plan  had 
been  completed  and  approved  by  the  direc- 
tors but  before  starting  the  campaign  for 
allotment  of  water,  the  district  collected  and 
complied  a  large  amount  of  data  concerning 
water  supplies  and  uses  In  the  district. 

From  various  county  records,  the  data  was 
secured  to  set  up  a  card  file  showing  descrip- 
tion, ownership,  valuation,  irrigated  acreage, 
and  other  details  concerning  every  farm  in 
the  district.  From  the  State  Irrigation  offi- 
cials, all  data  available  regarding  water  diver- 
sions and  supplies  of  the  various  Irrigation 
systems  were  complied.  From  the  Irrigation 
companies,  lists  of  stock  ownership  were  se- 
cured. With  all  this  Information,  the  dis- 
trict was  able  to  determine  the  approximate 
average  annual  water  supply  of  each  indi- 
vidual Irrigated  farm  or  tract  to  be  used  as 
a  guide  m  determining  the  amount  of  water 
that  could  properly  be  allotted  under  the 
general  policy  of  the  board  of  directors. 

This  policy  may  be  stated  to  be  that  only 
the  amount  of  water  from  this  project  suffi- 
cient. In  addition  to  present  supplies,  to 
furnish  an  adequate  annual  supply  shall  be 
allotted  to  each  farm.  This  Is  to  prevent 
speculation  and  to  spread  the  benefits  as 
widely  as  possible.  The  board  favors  the  use 
of  water  as  high  up  on  the  streams  as  pos- 
sible because  of  the  value  of  return  flow  for 
use  lower  down  the  streams.  The  board  will 
not  pass  on  p3tltlons  for  allotments  to  lands 
now  dry  unless  there  should  be  a  surplus 
after  all  needs  for  supplemental  use  have 
been  met.  . 

Preparation  of  the  form  of  petition  for  the 
allotment  of  water  to  Individual  farms,  class 
D.  that  would  be  generally  acceptable  and 
still  fulfill  the  requirements,  necessitated 
much  time  and  study.  The  same  previsions 
included  In  this  form  were,  of  course,  in- 
corporated m  the  petitions  and  orders  for 
class  B  and  class  C  allotments,  and  in  con- 
tracts to  be  executed  under  authority  of 
section  25  of  the  act. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1938  the 
district  mailed  notices  to  landowners,  pub- 
lished news  articles  explaining  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  set  up  additional  agencies  In 
towns  other  than  that  In  which  the  main 
office  is  located  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  petitions  of  all  who  were  interested. 

At  that  time  there  were  received  6  class  B 
petitions  (municipalities)  for  a  toUl  of 
26  400  acre-feet.  1  clafcs  C  (Irrigation  district) 
for  6.000  acre-feet.  1,934  class  D  for  a  total  of 
158.187  acre-feet,  and  4  proposals  for  con- 
tracts under  section  25  of  the  act  for  41.180 
acre-feet.  The  total  of  all  petitions  received 
at  that  time  was  231.767  acre-feet. 

In  January  1939  the  secretary  published 
the  legal  notice  of  hearing  on  the  class  D 
petitions.  On  April  8  and  August  5,  1939. 
the  board  adopted  resolutions  allotting  a 
total  of  133.146  acre-feet  on  1.732  of  the  above 
claas  D  petitions.  The  others  were  rejected 
or  deferred  for  future  consideration.  Every 
class  D  petition  on  which  water  was  allotted 
had  been  carefuUy  checked  for  ownership, 
accuracy  of  description,  and  the  land  in- 
spected in  the  field.  Later  in  the  year  the 
board  allotted  water  on  six  petitions  for 
municipalities  and  for  one  Irrigation  district 
and  executed  three  contracU  under  the 
authority  of  section  25. 
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At  the  present  time  a  toUl  of  166,326  »cre- 
feet  has  been  allotted  and  made  of  record  and 
petitions  for  an  additional  61.229  acre-feet  are 
•waiting  action  by  the  board.  The  situation 
Is  considered  satisfactory  for  the  present  and 
no  attempt  will  be  made  to  allot  the  balance 
at  the  water  until  the  construction  of  the 
pfoject  Is  further  along  and  more  Information 
to  available  regarding  a  number  of  problems 
that  must  be  solved  t>efore  the  allotment  is 
completed. 

rSDCEAL  APnOPBIATIONS 

The  first  appropriation  by  Congress  for  coo- 
structicn  of  the  project  was  made  In  July 
1937.  This  was  for  $900,000  and  was  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1938. 

The  authorization  of  the  project  and  this 
first  appropriation  were  the  consummation  of 
over  4  years  of  persistent  effort  by  the  spon- 
sors of  the  project  led  by  President  Hansen,  of 
the  Conservancy  District,  and  by  the  united 
efforts  of  the  entire  Colorado  delegation  In 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  namely, 
Senators  Alva  B.  Adams  and  Edwin  C.  Jobn- 
aoN  and  Representatives  Edward  T.  Tatlor, 
Przd  Cummincs,  John  A.  Martin,  and  Law- 

RXNCK  LZWIS. 

The  total  appropriations  and  allotments  for 
the  project  to  date  are  shown  below: 
N.  I.  B.  A.  allocation   (Investiga- 
tion)  $150,000 

Reclamation    fvmd    appropriation, 

1938  fiscal  year 900.000 

Reclamation    fund    appropriation, 

1939  fiscal   year 1,250.000 

Reclamation    fund    appropriation. 

1940  fiscal  year 1,500.000 

Reclamation    fund    appropriation. 

1940  (deficiency) 860.000 

Reclamation    fund    appropriation, 

1941  fiscal  year 2.000,000 

P.  W.  A.  allocation  (1938) 1,400.000 


Total 8.050.000 

■very  appropriation  secured  has  been  the 
result  of  organized  presentation  of  the  merits 
of  the  project  to  congressional  committees  and 
various  Federal  agencies  by  the  entire  Colo- 
rado delegation  in  the  Congress  and  by  all 
State  and  local  officials  regardless  of  partisan- 
ship. 

In  the  years  that  are  past  the  problem  was 
to  get  any  appropriation  at  all  to  keep  the 
wcrk  going.  Now  that  the  project  is  well 
under  way  the  object  Is  to  secure  larger  sums 
80  that  the  program  can  be  expedited  and 
the  water  and  power  made  available  as  soon  as 
po.-slble. 

An  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1942  would  be  required  to  enable  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  continue  work  on 
Oreen  Mountain  Dam  and  Power  Plant,  to 
push  the  driving  of  the  Continental  Divide 
Ti-nnel.  which  Is  the  iKJttleneck  of  the  project, 
and  to  start  construction  of  Granby  Reser- 
ve r  so  that  it  will  certainly  be  completed  and 
filled  with  water  when  the  tunnel  Is 
ccmpleted. 

During  the  year  last  past,  there  has  been 
an  Increasing  Interest  by  several  Federal 
agencies  In  the  power  features  of  the  project, 
particularly  as  to  the  amount  of  power  to  be 
made  available,  the  cost  and  how  soon  It  can 
be  ready  for  use.  Accordingly,  arrangements 
were  made  by  the  district  officials  for  prepara- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  special  report  on  the 
power  possibilities  of  the  project  to  supple- 
ment a  general  report  prepared  In  the  fall  of 
1940.  These  reports  outline  a  proposed  con- 
struction schedule  that  will  complete  the 
project  In  1945  These  power  studies  have 
-been  completed  by  the  Colorado  Water  Con- 
servation Board  under  the  supervision  of 
R.  J.  Tipton.  A  numt>er  of  copies  have  been 
paaced  in  the  hands  of  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agtndes. 

It  Is  hoped  that  these  reports  will  serve  to 
enlist  the  further  interest  and  assistance  of 
several  Federal    agencies   In   recommending 


larger  appropriations  in  the  future  in  order 
to  secure  the  (wwer  at  an  early  date  for  de- 
fense purposes. 

All  appropriations  for  the  project  to  date 
have  t)een  from  the  reclamation  revolving 
fund,  a  limited  fund  from  which  a  number 
of  projects  are  being  financed.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  1942  and  subsequent  appropriations 
will  be  made  from  the  General  Treasury  which 
is  already  financing  several  other  larger  rec- 
lamation projects  such  as  Grand  Coulee  and 
Central  Valley. 

CONSTRUCTION    PROGRESS 

Actual  construction  on  the  project  began 
in  the  fall  of  1938  with  erection  of  buildings, 
construction  of  roads,  and  other  preliminary 
work. 

CRZKN  mountain  DAM  AND  POWER  PLANT 

The  first  large  contract  let  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  was  for  the  construction  of 
Green  Mountain  £>am  and  power  plant  on 
the  western  slope.  This  contract  was  let  In 
November  1938.  to  the  Warner  Construction 
Co.  of  Chicago.  The  contractor  began  opera- 
tions Immediately  and  d\iring  the  first  year 
made  good  progress  In  excavating  and  lining 
the  20-foot  diameter  diversion  tunnel  and 
operating  shafts  at  this  dam.  In  starting  the 
stripping  of  the  foimdations.  and  in  perform- 
ing other  preliminary  work. 

In  the  second  season  (1940).  the  temporary 
cofferdam  diverted  the  water  of  Blue  River 
through  the  completed  diversion  tunnel,  the 
stripping  operations  were  completed,  four 
cut-off  walls  were  constructed,  the  power- 
house foundations  and  part  of  the  spillway 
were  completed  and  a  start  was  made  in 
building  the  dam  itself. 

All  the  remaining  work  on  Green  Moun- 
tain Dam  and  power  plant  has  been  carefully 
scheduled  on  a  basis  that  will  complete  the 
Job  early  in  1943  so  that  the  river  flow  of 
that  spring  can  be  stored  and  power  produc- 
tion started. 

CONTINKNTAL    DIVIDE    TUNNEL 

The  Continental  Divide  Tunnel  Is  the  key 
feature  of  the  project  and  the  one  that  wlU 
require  the  longest  time  to  build.  When 
completed,  this  tunnel  will  be  13.06  miles 
(68.960  feet)    in  length,  with  a  diameter  of 

9  feet  9  inches  Inside  the  lining.  It  will  have 
a  water-carrying  capacity  of  550  second-feet. 
From  the  beginning,  the  district  officials  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  were  anxious  to 
get  It  started.  After  consideration  of  several 
methods  of  performing  the  work,  including 
building  the  tunnel  by  force  account,  it  was 
finally  decided  to  call  for  bids  on  short  sec- 
tions  of  the  tunnel. 

BAST  END  or  TUNNEL 

On  April  8,  1940,  bids  were  opened  for 
excavation  of  8.000  feet  at  the  east  end  of 
the  tunnel.  The  contract  was  awarded  on 
April  25  to  8.  8.  Magoffin  Co..  Inc..  of  Engle- 
wood.  Colo.,  which  submitted  the  lowest  of 

10  bids.  Actual  work  started  in  early  June 
of  1940.  Labor  and  other  difficultlee  caused 
some  delays  but  this  contract  was  completed 
In  February  1941  nearly  6  months  ahead  of 
the  time  limit.  This  portion  of  the  tunnel 
was  driven  at  the  rate  of  over  1.000  feet  per 
month  and  indicates  the  progress  that  can 
be  made  with  efficient  management  and  good 
equipment. 

As  the  result  of  opening  bids  on  February 
3.  1941.  S.  S.  Magoffin  Co..  Inc..  the  lowest  of 
three  bidders,  was  awarded  a  contract  for 
excavation  of  an  additional  7X)00  feet  on  the 
east  end  of  the  tunnel.  This  contract  also 
Includes  construction  of  the  concrete  Invert 
lining  for  this  additional  7,000  feet  and  for 
the  8,000  feet  already  driven.  The  invert 
is  the  bottom  one-third  of  the  tunnel  lining. 
Work  is  now  well  under  way  on  this  contract. 

WEST  EMS  or  TUNNEL 

On  June  20.  1940,  bids  were  opened  for 
64XX)  feet  of  tunnel  excavation  at  the  west 
or  Grand  Lake  end.    There  were   five  bid- 


ders on  this  schedule,  with  Platt-Rogers,  Inc., 
of  Pueblo.  Colo.,  the  lowest.  Actual  excava- 
tion on  this  contract  started  in  September  of 
1940.  and  on  April  15,  1941.  the  heading  was 
in  4.600  feet  from  the  west  portal.  At  the 
present  time  the  work  Is  proceeding  at  the 
rate  of  40  feet  per  day. 

INCIDENTAL  CONSTRUCTION  WORK 

In  addition  to  the  work  on  the  two  large 
features  above  mentioned,  the  Bxireau  of 
Reclamation  has  constructed  numerous 
buildings.  Including  offices,  residences,  dor- 
mitories, garages.  warehovLses,  and  similar 
structures,  most  of  which  are  at  the  project 
headquarters  near  Estes  Park  village  on  the 
eastern  slope.  Some  smaller  groups  are  lo- 
cated on  the  western  slope  at  Shadow  Moun- 
tain Lake  and  at  Green  Mountain  Dam  to 
accommodate  personnel  of  the  Bureau  dur- 
ing construction  and  during  future  operation 
in  those  areas.  The  Bureau  has  also  con- 
structed 176  miles  of  power  transmission  lines 
and  12  substations,  partly  for  construction 
needs,  but  all  of  which  will  be  a  part  of  the 
completed  power-distribution  system. 

The  rate  of  progress  made  at  the  east 
portal  of  the  tunnel  to  date  proves  that  this 
controlling  feature  can  be  completed  in  1945 
if  capable  contractors  are  kept  working.  On 
this  basis  a  construction  schedule  has  been 
set  up  which  will  complete  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  project  by  1945.  This  schedule, 
with  supporting  reasons,  was  incorporated  in 
a  document  prepared  by  the  Colorado  Water 
Conservation  Board  in  November  1940.  Copies 
of  this  report  are  available. 

OUTSTANDING   FEATURES   Or   THE    PROJECT 

Outstanding  features  of  the  Colorado-Big 
Thompson    project  are : 

1.  Assured  repa3rment  of  the  entire  cost  of 
construction  under  a  conservancy  district  or- 
ganization authorized  by  statutes  of  the  State 
of  Colorado,  with  power  of  general  property 
taxation  designed  to  obtain  contribution  from 
indirect  beneficiaries,  including  towns,  cities, 
and  utilities.  Costs  of  water  to  the  fanners 
are  well  within  their  ability  to  pay. 

2.  Elimination  of  crop  losses,  which  average 
$7,000,000  a  year,  by  providing  a  necessary  sup- 
plemental water  supply  for  615.000  acres  of 
highly  developed  farm  land  in  a  district  with 
a  total  assessed  valuation  of  approximately 
$130,000,000. 

3.  As  incidental  to  the  use  of  water  for 
irrigation  purposes,  generation  of  electrical 
energy  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  in- 
creasing demands  within  the  area.  Including 
defense  Industries;  the  power  feature  carry- 
ing its  full  proportionate  share  of  the  con- 
struction cost. 


Unemployment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  April  28,  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  MESSENGER 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  sincere  appre- 
ciation for  the  foUowing  short  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  Messenger,  organ 
of  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church. 
{From  the  Messenger  of  February  20,  1941] 

A   HUMANE   PROPOSAL 

Pointing  out  that  the  voice  of  religion  has 
been  raised  against  unemployment,  and  that 
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representatives  of  all  faiths  have  united  in  a 
demand  that  "action  be  taken  to  eliminate  it 
as  a  social  evil  from  our  land."  Congressman 
VooRHis.  of  California,  has  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  urging  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  ccmmissicn  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram for  the  "permanent  elimination  of  mass 
unemployment  In  the  United  States."  Indus- 
try, labor,  agriculture,  as  well  as  church 
organizations  are  to  be  represented  in  this 
commission  which  Is  directed  to  give  especial 
attention  to  a  study  o:  post-war  peacetime 
economy  In  order  that  the  reduction  of  de- 
fense expenditures  will  not  result  In  de- 
pression and  severely  aggravated  unemploy- 
ment. This  Is  one  of  the  problems  to  which 
the  best  brains  and  the  most  sympathetic 
hearts  in  America  certainly  should  be  devoted. 


National  Conference  of  Real  Estate  Tax- 
payers Urges  Appointment  of  a  Na- 
tional Commission  to  Study  Federal, 
State,  and  Local  Taxation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  April  28,  1941 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  AND 
ADDRESSES  BY  HON  MYERS  Y.  COOPER, 
OF  OHIO,  MAJ.  A  A.  OLES,  SEATTLE. 
WASH..  AND  DR    W    H.  HUSBAND 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
15  and  26  the  National  Conference  of 
Real  Estate  Taxpayers  held  a  meeting  in 
the  city  of  Washington  and  engaged  in 
an  examination  and  a  study  of  the  need 
of  readjusting  cur  entire  national.  State, 
and  local  tax  structure.  It  wUl  be  con- 
ceded there  is  no  subject  of  greater  im- 
portance pending  before  the  American 
people  today  than  the  question  of  taxa- 
tion, not  alone  to  finance  our  all-out  pre- 
paredness program,  but  also  to  provide 
adequate  revenues  for  national,  State, 
and  local  government  on  a  scientific 
basis,  making  an  equitable  distribution 
o:  taxes  based  on  the  ability  to  pay  and 
relieving  the  inequitable  burden  now 
resting  on  real  estate  in  many  of  our 
States  and  local  communities. 

Tnis  conference  passed  unanimously  a 
resolution  urging  the  creation  of  a  com- 
mission on  taxation  to  study  the  entire 
field  of  taxation  in  the  United  States. 
This  subject  is  of  such  vital  importance 
that  I  deem  it  fitting  to  include  this  reso- 
lution as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  together 
with  the  address  of  the  Honorable  Myers 
Y.  Cooper,  former  Governor  of  Ohio,  and 
president  of  the  conference,  which  is  a 
most  thought-provoking  and  informative 
address  on  the  whole  subject  of  taxation. 
I  also  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
the  addresses  of  Maj.  A.  A.  Oles.  of  Seat- 
tle. Wash.,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Husband,  mem- 
ber of   the  Pederrl  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  delivered  before  the  conference 
and  dealing  with  this  subject  of  taxation. 
The   resolution    and   addresses   are   as 
follows: 


The  Commission  on  Taxation  in  thi  United 
States 

Whereas  the  National  Conference  of  Real 
Estate  Taxpayers  urges  the  establishment  of 
an  agency  to  study  the  tax  structure  of  our 
cities.  States,  and  the  Nation  to  the  end 
that  this  structure  may  be  better  Integrated, 
and  made  more  stable  and  equitable;  and 

Whereas  the  conference  believes  that  the 
agency  most  capable  of  doing  this  success- 
fully would  be  one  created  by  the  Congress 
and  representative  of  all  levels  of  Government 
and  of  all  taxpayers:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  petitioned  to  create  the  commission 
on  taxation  In  the  United  States,  as  de- 
scribed hereafter. 

This  commission  Is  charged  to  compile  and 
analyze  the  facts  In  relation  to: 

1.  The  effects  of  the  present  Federal, 
State,  and  local  tax  structure  upon  the  va- 
rious elements  in  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  tte  Nation;  upon  the  financial  sta- 
bility of  the  three  levels  of  Government; 
and  upon  the  general  public  welfare. 

2.  The  pyramiding  and  overlapping  of  the 
intergovernmental  tax  structure  among  the 
three  levels  of  Government  and  among  the 
175,000   minor  tax-levying   authorities. 

3.  The  causes  and  effects  of  decentraliza- 
tion and  blight  In  the  residential  and  com- 
mercial areas  of  our  cities,  and  the  effect 
of  these  on  the  financial  stability  of  our 
cities  and  States. 

This  commission  Is  further  charged  to 
recommend  a  program  for  integrating  and 
unifying  the  entire  tax  structure  upon  a  pat- 
tern or  policy  of  economic  and  social  con- 
cepts consonant  with  the  modem  demo- 
cratic principles  of  the  Nation. 

The  personnel  of  the  commission  is  to  be 
representative  of  all  Interests.  Included  will 
be  representatives  of  the  Congress,  of  the 
Federal  Treasury,  and  of  other  appropriate 
agencies  and  executive  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government;  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  departments  of  State  governments; 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  departments 
of  local  governments;  and  of  taxpayers,  In- 
cluding representatives  of  urban  and  rural 
real -estate  taxpayers. 

To  Implement  the  commission,  appropria- 
tion of  not  less  than  $500,000  annually  is 
to  be  made  by  the  Congress;  authority  Is  to 
be  granted  to  utilize  all  pertinent  records 
of  the  Federal  Government:  State  and  local 
governments  are  to  be  requested  to  grant 
similar  cooperation;  the  right  to  hold  hear- 
ings and  to  subpena  witnesses  is  to  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  commission  is  to  be  instructed  to  or- 
ganize itself  by  election  of  a  chairman  and 
vice  chairmen;  it  is  to  be  empowered  to 
employ  an  executive  secretary  and  such  cleri- 
cal and  research  assistance  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary; It  Is  to  be  empowered  to  retain  the  pro- 
fessional services  of  attorneys,  research  agen- 
cies, and  economic  advisers.  Members  of  the 
commission  will  serve  without  compensation, 
but  win  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  similar  expenses  when  engaged  in  the 
work  of  the  commission.  The  commission 
will  pay  its  employees  and  fix  their  com- 
pensations. 

The  commission  is  to  be  Instructed  to 
make  periodic  progress  reports  to  the  public 
and  to  the  Congress.  It  Is  to  make  its  final 
report  and  recommendations  not  later  than 
January  1,  1943.  The  final  report  and  rec- 
ommendations are  to  be  made  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  each  State  and  local  legislative 
body  and  chief  executive  officer;  further  be  it 
Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
published  and  delivered  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  each  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Unlted^  States,  to  the  council  of  State  govern- 
ments, the  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  Legis- 
lators' Association,  the  constituents  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Real  Estate  Taxpayers, 
and  to  the  press  and  the  press  assoclatlona. 


Done  this  26th  day  of  April  1941  In  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Real  Estate  Taxpayers. 

Myeks  Y.  Coom,  President. 
James  McD.  Shea. 
Chairman,  Resolutions  Committee. 
Lawsence  G.  Holmes. 

Secretary. 

Address  or  Myers  Y.  Coopei,  Former  Gov- 
ernor or  Ohio 

Members  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Real  Estate  Taxpayers,  1  year  ago  a  momen- 
tous movement  was  launched  in  this  city  to 
reexamine  the  real-property-tax  structure 
of  the  Nation  and.  If  possible,  to  suggest  a 
plan  whereby  some  semblance  of  order  and 
uniformity  could  be  developed  in  substitu- 
tion for  the  chaotic  condition  that  has  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  various  taxing  dis- 
tricts of  the  entire  country. 

At  this  conference  there  was  banded  to- 
gether taxpayers  In  a  movement  of  such  gen- 
eral significance  as  to  offer  a  new  hope  that 
confiscation  of  property  through  excessive 
taxation  was  soon  to  be  a  tl\^ng  of  the  past. 
The  widespread  Interest  in  the  work  of  that 
conference  was  of  such  importance  es  to 
attract  general  attention,  since  it  promised 
relief  to  real-property  owners  from  the  twin 
burdens  of  high  valuation  and  high  rates. 
The  conference  adopted  plans  that  were 
sound  and  capable  of  fulfillment. 

At  last  we  had  something  to  offer  that 
gave  greater  assurance  to  the  distressed 
property  owners  than  mere  resolutions  of  de- 
ploring and  condemning  without  doing  any- 
thing about  the  matter. 

The  rights  of  the  property  owners  were 
clearly  stated,  and  the  disposition  and  abil- 
ity to  protect  those  rights  through  the  adop- 
tion of  a  sensible,  workable,  and  understand- 
able plan  were  asserted  with  courage  and 
conviction. 

As  this  organization  extends  its  influence 
in  cooperation  with  its  supporting  groups, 
we  shall  hear  leas  of  the  resounding  thud  of 
the  sheriff's  hammer  on  the  suction  block 
where  exorbitant  taxes  have  forced  the  sale 
of  property.  Serious  losses  have  occurred  in 
border-line  cases  where  small  relief  from  ex- 
cessive taxation  would  have  enabled  hard- 
working people  who  want  to  hold  onto  their 
property  to  do  so. 

TAX  CONTITSIOH  ELIMINATEO 

We  need  to  get  taxation  out  of  its  present 
state  of  confusion,  where  all  forms  of  wealth 
will  share  in  the  cost  of  government  on  a 
fair.  Just,  and  equitable  basis — out  where  the 
man  who  pays  the  bill  will  know  the  sources 
of  public  income  and  how  the  money  is  to 
be  spent. 

In  all  too  many  Instances  the  real-property 
taxpayer  has  been  flailed  out  until  about  all 
there  Is  left  for  him  and  his  household  la 
the  chaff. 

In  protecting  the  rights  of  property  own- 
ers against  undue  invasion  of  public-spend- 
ing agencies,  the  responsible  attitude  is  taken 
of  making  democracy  work  by  preserving  con- 
stitutional guaranties  to  which  the  citizen  is 
entitled  In  the  protection  of  property  owner- 
ship.   More  we  do  not  want;  less  we  will  not 

BCCHPt. 

Any  discussion  of  the  tax  question  must 
necessarily  take  into  consideration  sound 
economy  as  a  very  first  step,  and  by  sound 
economy  I  mean  efficient  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  eliminating  waste  and  extravagance 
of  every  character. 

We  cannot  accept  the  unsound  fifcal  theory 
so  often  advanced:  "The  more  that  Is  spent 
in  public  service  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  taxpayer  who  foots  the  bill." 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  present  tax  struc- 
ture as  It  applies  to  real  estate  must  know 
that  It  Is  obsolete  and  archaic.  It  met  the 
requirements  of  100  years  ago  In  a  satisfac- 
tory manner,  but  it  is  no  more  qualified  to 
meet  present-day  conditions  than  the  ox  cart 


» 
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enltet  the  further  Interest  and  assistance  of 
■everal  Federal   agencies   La  recommending 


8,600  feet  of  tunnel  excavation  at  the  west 
or  Grand  Lake  end.    There  were   five  hid- 


Pointlng  out  that  the  voice  or  religion  has 
been  raised  against  unemployment,  and  that 
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follows: 


I  and  to  the  press  and  the  press  association*.        |  meet  preseni-oay  cunoitwu- 
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li  qualified  to  meet  pwMnt-day  transporta- 
tion requirement*. 

The  remedy  we  seek  is  a  modemlaatlon  of 
the  tax  Btructxire  to  prevent  existing  abuaea 
by  puttuig  an  end  to  haphazard  methods  such 
as  prevail  today.  That  1«  what  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Sellgman.  of  Columbia  University,  dis- 
tinguished as  a  Ux  authority,  was  empha- 
Ustng  when  he  called  the  property  tax  one 
of  the  worst  Uxea  in  the  clvUixed  world.  "It 
U  BO  inequitable."  he  said,  "that  Its  retention 
can  be  explained  only  through  Ignorance  or 

JDertla" 

Let  It  be  well  understood  that  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Real  Estate  Taxpayers 
Is  not  seeking  an  escape  for  the  property  tax- 
payers of  their  rightful  contribution  to  the 
support  of  government,  but  they  do  object 
to  going  beyond  such  responsibility. 

We  cannot  take  the  position  that  the  prop- 
erty tax  is  a  bed  tax  for  the  reason  that  his- 
torically the  facts  are  to  the  contrary. 

We  must,  first  of  aU.  take  an  intelligent 
position  on  the  rlghUul  place  of  the  property 
tax  in  the  scheme  of  Government  mainte- 
nance and  put  a  stop  to  making  a  football 

of  tt.  • 

We  must  not  permit  the  Interest  in  home 
ownership  to  diminish  through  default  In 
making  use  of  the  remedies  at  hand  to  mod- 
ernize the  present  property  tax  structure  and 
to  eliminate  grave  abuses  contributing  to 
discouragement  in  the  ownership  of  homes 

and  land. 

In  every  community  in  the  175.000  taxing 
districts  in  this  Nation  there  Is  dissatisfaction 
and  unrest  The  abuse  has  been  so  general, 
the  excess  burdens  on  small  property  owners 
have  been  so  uniformly  severe,  that  a  remedy 
to  relieve  this  intolerable  situation  would  be 
equally  applicable  to  every  subdivision  and 
every  hamlet  throughout  the  country. 

We  have  had  all  too  much  political  debt 
paying  In  the  form  of  excessive  and  unneces- 
sary public  pay-roll  expenditures  by  appoint- 
ing and  retaining  political  hangers-on  who 
render  no  real  service  to  the  taxpayers. 

Government  Is  the  one  place  where  em- 
ployment has  shown  a  tremendous  gain  in 
peacetime,  and  the  only  place  in  recent  years, 
or  up  to  war  preparedness,  where  there  has 
been  a  gain  In  employment,  for  that  matter. 
There  has  been  too  much  costly  duplica- 
tion of  effort  through  the  functions  of  over- 
lapping bureaus.  Increased  personnel  and 
duplications  have  loaded  a  charge  on  the 
Public  Treasury  of  from  100  to  150  percent  in 
many  divisions  during  the  past  10  years. 

Thus  It  Is  not  hard  to  vlsxjalize  Just  why 
deflclU  pile  up.  extra  bond  Issues  are  re- 
quired, taxes  Increased,  to  meet  governmen- 
tal expenditures  that  far  exceed  the  revenues. 
I  cited  a  moment  ago  that  the  inequities 
were  great,  and  that  an  adjustment  was  due 
la  virtually  every  tax  district  throughout 
the  coimtry.  It  Is  reported  that  a  house 
which  sold  for  »?.000  In  Seattle,  Wash  ,  pays 
91  50  per  $100  In  taxes,  whereas  a  house  which 
sold  for  »5,000  In  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  is  taxed 
at  $7  50  per  $100.  The  ownership  of  these 
properUes  receive  from  the  municipalities 
exactly  the  same  benefits  in  education,  sani- 
tation, hospltallxation,  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, and  stKh  other  customary  services  as 
a  municipality  affords. 

We  are  dealing  with  hearthstone  problems 
and  their  magnitude  represents  the  summa- 
tion of  small  abuses  which  collectively  have 
reached  huge  proportions  inflicting  distress 
on  countless  numbers  of  people. 

It  to  an  American  principle,  vouchsafed  to 
every  man.  that  here  in  our  democracy  the 
right  Is  Inherent  to  own  property  and  to  be 
protected  In  that  right.  But  what  protection 
Is  there  jnd  what  encouragement  Is  there  in 
ownership  of  property  If  there  be  an  abridg- 
ment of  that  right  when  the  property  owner 
1&  saddled  with  a  tax  burden  beyond  his 
abUity  to  pay? 

R  Is  an  accepted  fact  that  "the  power  to 
tax  IB  the  power  to  destroy."  and  let  me  say 


the  abuse  of  that  power  has  In  It  the  au- 
thority to  deny  the  necessities  and  comforts 
of  life  by  Infringing  on  family  living  con- 
ditions. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  fear  which  all  too 
many  people  express  of  their  Government. 
Better,  far  better,  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  true 
democracy  of  a  "goveriunent  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,"  that  those 
In  authority  feel  a  little  less  secure,  that  they 
have  a  little  more  concern  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  people  whom  they  serve.  If  we  are  to 
have  effective  public  service  with  due  regard 
for  the  Interests  of  the  taxpayers,  who  by  the. 
sweat  of  their  brow  foot  the  bill. 

I  sometimes  think  if  a  greater  concern  was 
exhibited  as  to  how  to  reduce  taxes  than  the 
concern  as  to  the  discovery  of  new  methods 
for  wringing  additional  taxes  from  those  who 
pay  the  cost,  the  problem  would  be  met  and 
our  democracy  safeguarded. 

Economy  and  efl3clent  yjubllc  service  are 
not  incompatible  and  the  people's  progress  is 
measured  by  the  extent  of  a  harmonious  co- 
operative relationship  designed  to  produce 
effective  public  service. 

Sight  should  not  be  lost  of  the  fact  that  a 
prime  objective  of  government  is  "to  do  for 
the  people  collectively  the  things  they  can- 
not do  so  well  or  do  at  all  In  their  separate 
or  Individual  capacities."  Public  officials 
should  not  forget  that  they  are  the  custodians 
of  delegated  authority. 

The  science  of  government  Is  becoming  in- 
creasingly complex.  The  call  is  for  men  of 
capacity,  experience,  and  Integrity,  to  man 
the  posts  of  responsibility  In  America's  great- 
est business  enterprise,  if  we  are  to  expect 
the  tax  dollar  to  reflect  the  same  degree  of 
value  In  public  service  as  It  reflects  in  suc- 
cessful private  enterprise. 

Samuel  Crowther  In  an  admirable  address 
on  Fighting  for  a  Great  Tradition  asserted 
that  "Our  Government  was  becoming  a  be- 
wildering thing  until  we  hardly  know  what  it 
Is  all  about "  "Our  income,"  said  he,  "and 
corporate  taxes  are  frankly  aimed  at  the  re- 
distribution of  income  and  Inheritance  taxes 
are  capital  levies  designed  to  break  up  for- 
tunes, great  or  small,  for  the  benefit  of  some- 
body or  other,  while  our  real-estate  taxes 
although  ostensibly  based  on  a  reasonable 
Income  from  the  realty.  In  many  cases  come 
very  close  to  being  capital  levies."  "The  re- 
distribution," said  he,  "to  date  has  not.  as 
far  as  I  can  discover,  satisfied  anyone  other 
than  those  engaged  In  handling  the  redlstrl- 
b  'tlon." 

I  should  like  to  add  to  this  statement  that 
we  have  Innumerable  cases  In  our  cities  where 
the  taxes  on  real  estate  have  become  actual 
capital  levies,  and  the  challenge  to  the  Na- 
tional Taxpayers'  Conference  is  to  lay  the 
keel  for  a  program  to  stop  this  sort  of  thing. 
The  sale  of  real  estate  in  many  cities  is 
made  on  a  basis  of  50  percent  of  tax  values. 

In  one  eastern  city  with  a  million  popula- 
tion the  first  900  sales  of  real  estate  In  1940 
were  made  on  an  average  of  50  percent  of  the 
tax  value  of  the  property  sold.  One-half  of 
the  tax,  you  see,  was  collected  on  wind. 
Perhaps  that's  where  the  slogan  originated, 
"It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good." 

The  situation  becomes  the  more  Involved 
because  of  the  confusion  on  the  part  of  public 
officeholders  as  to  the  full  meaning  and  Im- 
portance of  public  credit.  Unable  to  live 
within  the  Income,  the  disposition  to  achieve 
things  more  desired  than  necessary  leads  to 
a  resort  to  excessive  borrowings,  which  have 
got  to  be  met  by  excessive  taxes.  Such  pro- 
cedure frightens  capital,  slows  down  enter- 
prise, and  turns  wage  earners  into  the  street 
Jobless.  whUe  the  market  for  farm  and  factory 
Is  curtailed.  And  this  is  so  even  though  huge 
expenditures  for  war  purposes  obsctire  these 
fundamental  facts. 

It  is  not  contended  that  all  bond  issues 
should  be  opposed  by  real  property  owners, 
who.  In  the  main,  must  pay  the  carrying 


charges  and  ultimately  the  debt,  but  In  every 
such  Instance,  the  proponents  of  the  debt 
creation  should  be  compelled  to  prove  their 
case,  and  when  the  public  Is  satisfied  with 
such  proposal,  the  cause  Is  usually  a  good 
one. 

You  can  preach  economy  until  you  are 
blue  In  the  face,  but  you  won't  get  It  if  the 
public  service  is  to  be  Indoctrinated  with  the 
idea  that  we  have  got  to  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  public  requirments.  Pressure 
groups  have  frequently  forced  extravagances 
on  the  public  without  due  regard  for  the 
safety  and  security  of  American  institutions. 
There  Is  beyond  question  too  much  elas- 
ticity, too  much  freedom  in  debt  creation, 
and  this  has  had  to  do  with  the  excessive 
load  which  the  taxpayers  are  compelled  to 
carry  in  Increased  cost  of  government.  As  It 
has  been  put,  "We,  the  people,  have  de- 
manded too  much  of  government." 

Many  responsible  people  who  cry  loudest 
for  government  economy  Insisting  that  high 
taxes  are  ruining  their  business  and  con- 
fiscating earnings  are  fiagrauUy  guUty  of 
running  up  the  cost  for  their  own  pet 
schemes  while  the  getting  Is  good. 

We  are  in  a  tremendous  preparedness  pro- 
gram which  has  already  resulted  In  a  huge 
national  debt.  That  preparedness  means  that 
come  what  may,  America  will  stand  Its  ground 
and  defend  Its  rights  against  any  force,  how- 
ever powerful.  We  have  got  to  go  through 
with  that  program  regardless  of  the  cost,  and 
we  should  do  It  as  good  American  citizens 
without  political  bias.  Sooner  or  later  this 
war  is  going  to  be  over,  and  wr  want  to  con-  v 
tlnue  to  maintain  the  American  way  of  living 
when  that  time  comes. 

While  public  attention  today  Is  focused  on 
huge  Federal  spending,  which  Is  so  big  that 
nobody  can  comprehend  its  meanhig,  let  us 
not  forget  that  the  home  base  must  be  kept 
sound.  Here  Is  the  last-ditch  defense  which 
we  dare  not  surrender.  We  must  preach  and 
practice  economy  In  the  conduct  of  local 
government  as  l'  has  never  been  practiced 
before  If  we  expect  to  come  out  of  this  con- 
flict with  heads  up  and  with  the  opportunity 
preserved  to  start  over  again  with  an  assured 

future.  ^    ^     * 

The  motivating  Influence  back  of  the  tax 
reform  which  we  advocate  primarily  has  to 
do  with  the  protection  and  stimulation  of 
ownership  of  property,  of  homes,  farm,  and 
real-estate  Investments. 

Any  movement  that  has  for  Its  purpose  the 
Increase  In  home  ownership  and  to  provide 
better  living  conditions  for  the  people,  stimu- 
lating thrift  and  personal  Incentive,  should 
have  the  encouragement  and  the  assistance 
of  all  who  are  sincerely  Interested  In  the 
welfare  of  their  country. 

It  Is  an  undeniable  fact  that  home  owning 
means  a  deepened  interest  In  government  and 
the  mainuining  of  a  higher  standard  of 
living. 

The  tremendous  amount  of  money  being 
expended  on  the  defense  program  should  have 
a  favorable  Influence  In  the  building  and  sell- 
ing of  homes.  Home  building  should  not  be 
disturbed,  since  adequate  housing  require- 
ments U  in  itself  a  strong  arm  of  defense. 
There  are  a  nvunber  of  important  Influences 
that  operate  today  against  home  building, 
home  ownership,  and  real  estate  generally, 
which  can  be  brought  under  a  rational  con- 
trol, the  advocacy  of  which  Is  a  prime  respon- 
sibility of  this  organization.  The  disposition 
Is  to  be  helpful,  although  I  sometimes  think 
the  merits  of  the  suggestions  have  not  been 
given  due  consideration. 

STOUT  or  BEGGAR  AND  DIME 

The  P.  H.  A.  has  made  It  possible  for  count- 
less numbers  of  people  to  literally  start  en  a 
shoestring  and  eventually  acquire  a  debt-free 
home.  My  ovm  experience  covering  more  than 
a  third  of  a  centtiry  in  the  sale  of  property  on 
a  plan  of  easy  payments  bears  out  the  state- 
ment I  now  make  that  this  legislation  is  prac- 


ticable, the  benefits  great,  loeses  negligible, 
and  Is  of  tremendous  economic  and  social 
value. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  serious  Inva- 
sion of  the  field  of  private  enterprise  through 
Government  housing  projects  that  are  In  di- 
rect competition  with  private  ownership.  In 
such  instances  It  Is  a  confilct  of  Ideologies 
as  between  the  theory  of  Government  owner- 
ship as  against  stimulation  of  private  owner- 
ship. The  Government's  well-intentioned 
solution  of  the  housing  question  simply  does 
not  make  sense  when  there  is  encouragement 
on  the  one  hand  to  own  property  and  highly 
competitive  discouragement  on  the  other 
hand.  It  reminds  me  of  Aesop's  Pable  of  the 
Dog  and  Hare. 

In  the  chase  after  the  hare,  the  dog,  having 
made  a  good  meal,  was  in  no  hurry  to  con- 
clude the  sport,  and  so  he  would  lick  the 
hare,  and  then  nip  him,  until  finally  the  hare, 
in  great  fright,  cried  out,  "Who  are  you, 
friend  or  enemy?  If  a  friend,  why  do  you 
bite  me  so,  and  If  an  enemy,  why  caress  me?" 
And  this  seems  to  be  pretty  much  the  situa- 
tion in  a  program  that  offers  the  finest  pos- 
sible cooperation  In  the  development  of  home 
ownership  on  the  one  hand,  and  then  subjects 
private  property  to  harassing  competition  In 
suburban  areas,  where  virtually  every  tenant 
Is  capable  of  sharing  the  cost  of  government 
and  does  not  need  a  subsidy. 

If  we  must  have  Government  hoiislng.  It 
certainly  ought  not  to  Invade  a  field  where 
private  enterprise  is  capable  and  eager  to 
serve,  and  where  the  attack  Is  direct  on  home 
ownership,  adding  new  burdens  of  taxation 
on  those  who  are  trying  to  hold  on  to  their 
homes.  Certainly  there  is  not  the  slightest 
excuse  for  any  Government  housing  project, 
other  than  in  blighted  areas,  to  ask  for  a 
subsidy.  It  should  be  a  mandatory  matter 
that  the  Government  pay  the  same  ratio  of 
taxes  on  Government -owned  income  property 
J\ist  as  private  owners  of  property  pay;  other- 
wise an  utter  collapse  o^  the  property  tax  as  a 
stistalnlng  influence  in  municipal  affairs  will 
Inevitably  follow. 

President  Fhlllp  W.  iSlnlskern,  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 
clearly  stated  the  position  of  property  owners 
when  he  said  that  both  for  present  and  futwe 
economic  health  It  Is  important  that  a  mini- 
mum of  needed  housing  be  Government  built 
and  that  a  maximum  t«  privately  built,  but 
he  emphasized  It  Is  essential  above  all  else 
that  we  have  the  housing  we  need,  where  and 
when  we  need  It,  giving  the  soimd  advice 
that  "rambling  complaints  are  no  substitute 
for  complete  and  accurate  facts  and  action. 
•  •  •  Unless  we  can  provide  sound  and 
satisfactory  housing  for  our  defense  workers 
cur  entire  defense  program  will  be  Impeded." 
"In  all  our  planning  we  must  guard  at  all 
times  against  the  creation  of  ghost  towns, 
against  the  building  cf  permanent  housing 
beyond  normal  requirements,  especially  In  our 
small  cities  and  rural  i«ctlon.  If  we  do  not 
do  so,  we  shall  burden  tliese  communities  with 
bankruptcy  taxes  for  many  years  to  come." 

Let  me  say  that  actxial  defense  housing  Is 
entirely  outside  our  coi^slderatlon  of  the  gen- 
eral housing  problem.  That  Is  beyond  ques- 
tion a  matter  for  Govcjmment  responsibility 
and  action. 

It  Is  unwise  to  adopt  a  permanent  housing 
program  that  makes  It  more  economical  to 
live  In  subsidized  public  property  than  to 
own  a  home. 

There  should  be  a  meeting  of  nUnds  be- 
tween the  Governmer.t  and  private  enter- 
prise. Including  financial  Institutions,  which 
win  solve  this  probleEi  on  the  basis  of  Im- 
proving social  conditions  and  strengthening 
the  national  economy  with  the  least  possible 
dlsttirbance  to  the  ecocomlc  life  of  the  Nation. 

MUSI  HAVE  DEPENIiABLE  TNTORMATION 

If  we  are  going  to  reduce  Government  costs 
we  must  first  of  all  discover  extravagance, 
prevent  leakage  and  vaste,  and  abolish  non- 
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essentials  In  the  public  service.  We  should 
have,  and  that  with  the  least  poeslble  delay, 
a  more  thoroughgoing  Integration  of  the  tax 
structure  of  National,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment, and  It  must  be  developed  along 
comprehensive,  well-coordinated  lines.  True, 
the  National  Government  collects  no  prop- - 
erty  tax;  however,  the  penetrations  are  such 
that  the  national  taxiiig  program  extends 
throtigh  the  whole  tax  structxire. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  a  commission  be 
created  by  the  Congress,  and  at  this  session, 
setting  up  authority  to  go  into  the  whole 
taxation  matter  In  great  detail.  Such  a 
commission,  appointed  as  a  scientific  fact- 
finding agency  and  composed  of  men  thor- 
oughly competent  to  make  an  analysis  of 
taxation  problems,  would,  beyond  question, 
develop  material  of  vast  importance  to  every 
taxing  district  In  the  country. 

The  question  transcends  partisanship  and 
obviously  must  be  kept  out  of  the  political 
Bone  in  the  studies  and  recommendations 
made. 

A  fact-finding  research  with  Goveriunent 
authority  back  of  It  would,  I  am  convinced, 
be  hailed  as  a  sound  and  sensible  approach 
leading  to  a  successful  diagnosis  cf  the  sit- 
uation resulting  In  great  reduction  In  the 
cost  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 
It  would  remove  the  guesswork  that  perme- 
ates the  whole  taxing  structiu-e. 

Paul  G.  Hoffman,  distinguished  business- 
man and  student  of  public  affairs,  In  dis- 
cussing benefits  arising  from  such  a  commis- 
sion, had  this  to  say: 

"The  po8slbllitlc;s  of  such  a  study  are  limit- 
less. The  report  issuing  from  It  might  well 
be  our  magna  carta  of  taxation  for  years  to 
come.  The  commission  might  well  prepare 
schedules  of  tax  sources  and  rates  to  meet 
budgets  of  varying  sizes.  Such  a  report 
would  make  visual  to  all  the  people  their 
tax  bui-dens  at  various  goverimiental  cost 
levels." 

Let  me  say  this,  that  It  Is  conceivable  that 
such  an  analysis  would  develop  the  fact  that 
we  are  spending  a  lot  of  money  for  worthless 
services  which  might  well  be  eliminated  and 
which  are  not  worth  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Morgen- 
thau  have  both  expressed  hearty  approval  of 
a  national  conunlsslon  such  as  I  have  been 
discussing  here. 

I  quote  from  the  President's  Budget  mes- 
sage brlefiy  on  this  point  when  he  Insisted 
that  "no  really  satisfactory  tax  reform  can 
be  achieved  without  readjusting  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  fiscal  relationships,"  and 
he  urged  a  thorough  Investigation  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  comprehensive  tax  reform." 

It  Is  a  matter  of  great  encouragement  to 
know  that  the  Federal  Government  recog- 
nizes the  Importance  of  such  a  study  and 
the  need  for  simplification  of  the  problem  of 
taxation.  Mr.  Morgenthau  has  reiterated  the 
stand  he  has  previously  taken  on  this  ques- 
tion. In  which  he  stated: 

"It  Is  generally  recognized  that  real  estate 
taxation  In  most  sections  of  the  country  Is 
undulr  high,"  and  whUe  this  was  not  pri- 
marily a  Federal  Government  matter,  the  re- 
port went  on  to  say  that  "the  development  of 
plans  which  may  have  a  tendency  to  lighten 
the  burden  Is  certainly  to  be  encouraged," 
and  gave  assurance  of  cooperation  In  further 
development  of  this  proposal. 

Let  tis  have  a  new  Magna  Carta  of  taxa- 
tion to  modernize  the  structxire  to  the  end 
that  no  man  shall  be  called  upon  to  go  be- 
yond his  ability  to  pay  In  meeting  the  cost 
of  government. 

For  the  first  time  there  is  organized  effort 
to  cope  with  the  tax  question,  with  uniform 
authority  and  the  right  to  speak  for  a  vast 
nxunber  of  taxpayers  throughout  this  Na- 
tion. 

There  Is  mobilized  back  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Real  Estate  Taxpayers  the 
solid  support  of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards,  with  Its  15.000  members, 


who  need  no  call  to  the  eolors  In  supportlnf 

a  movement  that  has  for  Its  purpose  a  more 
j\ist  and  equitable  tax  system:  the  Mort- 
gage Bankers  Association  of  America,  an  or- 
ganization that  has  loaned  tremendous  sums 
of  money  on  real-eetate  developments  of 
great  economic  value  to  the  Nation:  the 
National  Grange,  a  great  spokesman  for  the 
farming  Interests  of  the  country,  realiaea 
that  excessive  taxation  has  lowered  farm 
values;  the  National  Association  of  Apart- 
ment Owners  and  the  National  Association 
of  Building  Owners  and  Managers,  repre- 
senting vast  Investments  on  the  part  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  Improved  real  estate  and 
contributing  a  large  share  of  earnings  to 
public  revenues,  now  Insist  that  the  very 
security  of  the  mvestments  which  they  rep- 
resent Is  dependent  upon  a  sound  solution 
of  this  whole  problem. 

We  are  not  wanting  In  leadership.  A  great 
volunteer  army  awaits  the  call  to  put  Into 
effect  a  sound  tax  program  throughout  the 
Nation  that  will  stabilize  values  and  Income 
and  offer  the  best  possible  security  for  the 
maintenance  of  government  Itself. 

One  year  ago  there  was  adopted  at  tha 
InlUal  meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Real  Estate  Taxpayers  a  set  of  principles 
which  fairly  comprehended  the  problem  con- 
fronting the  taxpayers  of  the  country.  The 
suggestions  which  I  now  make  embody  many 
of  the  principles  then  enunciated  and  which 
I  am  convinced  if  adopted  would  prove  a 
veritable  boon  to  the  ownership  of  property. 
I  offer  these  suggestions  In  the  Interest  of 
greater  economic  stability,  the  improvement 
of  the  social  order,  stimulation  cf  housing 
and  building  generally  under  the  banner  of 
private  enterprise.    They  are: 

(1)  A  national  commission  on  taxation 
and  land  policies  of  the  Nation  to  evolve  a 
long-range  tax  policy  for  all  governmcnU. 

(2)  Consideration  of  the  Unportance  of 
taxing  real  estate  on  a  basis  of  productivity. 

(3)  Reduce  the  cost  of  government  by  a 
prudent  spending  of  public  money  in  har- 
mony with  the  public  income. 

(4)  Make  government  income-producing 
property  pay  its  share  for  local  government 
on  the  same  tax  basis  as  privately  owned 
property. 

(5)  Give  greater  consideration  to  the  earn- 
ing power  of  property  to  matters  of  tax  as- 
sessments. 

(6)  Coordinate  taxation  to  prevent  over- 
lapping and  unwarranted  confiscation  of 
earnings  and  values. 

(7)  The  adoption  by  taxing  authorities  of  a 
more  vigorous  tax-collection  policy  to  pre- 
vent -defaults. 

(8)  Put  a  tax  limitation  celling  on  real 
estate  for  its  protection  and  to  limit  un- 
bridled public  spending. 

(9)  Amend  the  Federal  laws  so  as  to  per- 
mit not  less  than  10  years  for  liquidation  of 
real  estate  to  meet  Federal  Inheritance  taxes. 

I  have  already  discussed  In  some  detail  tha 
importance  of  a  national  commission  on 
taxation  and  land  policies  and  I  now  desire 
to  take  up  a  few  moments  In  the  discussion 
of  two  or  three  other  suggestions 

Tax  limitation  has  been  adopted  by  nine 
States  in  the  Union  and  the  resulu  have 
been  highly  beneficial  and  satisfactory.  Not 
a  single  State  where  tax  limitation  prevalla 
would  consider  for  a  moment  a  return  to  the 
old  methods  and  this  is  a  complete  answer 
to  some  statements  which  have  come  to  my 
attention  made  by  certain  municipal  or- 
ganizations that  limitation  U  a  failure. 

None  of  the  dire  things  predicted  as  to 
what  would  happen  to  the  various  States 
and  subdivisions  should  tax  limitation  be 
Imposed  has  ever  come  to  pass. 

The  facts  are  that  limitation  has  encotir- 
aged  new  enterprises  to  come  toto  Stetes  that 
have  modernized  their  tax  structure.  The 
ownership  of  hemes  and  farms  has  shown  an 
upward  trend,  and  by  broadening  the  tax  base 
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moTt  dependable  pubMc  revenue!  have  been 

reallxe<l. 

I  have  never  known  buslnesa  to  nee  from 
reduced  taxes,  but  we  have  aeen  many  an  In- 
dustry pull  up  sUkea  and  leave  a  State  where 
the  taxes  were  exorbitantly  high. 

The  need  today  la  to  imderwrlte  greater 
aUbUlty  In  the  matter  of  public  revenuea,  and 
alnce  real  esUte  haa  been  carrying  an  average 
of  23  percent  above  lU  rightful  share  as  com- 
pared with  other  forms  of  wealth  It  la  not 
hard  to  see  that  to  bring  In  aU  taxable  valuea 
on  a  parity  Is  In  the  Interests  of  stability  In 
tax  revenues  and  prevention  of  confiscation  of 
property. 

BnrcATiON 

One  of  the  main  objections  which  has  been 
leveled  at  tax  limitation  has  had  to  do  with 
education.    In  all  of  the  studies  that  have 
been  made  as  to  the  effect  on  the  educational 
systems  as  a  result  of  tax  limitation.  I  can  say 
to  you  It  has  been  clearly  proved  that  the  edu- 
cational system  haa  been  greatly  strengthened. 
In  the  nine  States  which  have  put  a  cell- 
ing  on    their    real -estate-tax    rate — namely, 
Ohio.  Indiana.  Michigan.  West  Virginia.  Okla- 
homa. New  Mexico,  Nevada.  Washington,  and 
Rhode  Island,  th^  proportion  of  school  reve- 
nues derived  from  the  State  has  greatly  In- 
creased.    The  average  In  1930  In  these  States 
was  13  4  percent  of  school  revenues  supplied 
by   the   State,    but  these   Increased   to   414 
percent  In  1940:  In  other  words,  the  former 
narrow  base  resting  entirely  on  real   estate 
worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  education,  but 
after  a  limitation  on  real-estate   taxes  the 
tese   was   immediately  broadened    until    in 
these  nine  States  It  far  exceeds  the  national 
average. 

I  come  from  Ohio  and  I  should  like  to  give 
you  some  very  dependable  figures  which  I 
have  Just  received  from  the  tax  commis- 
sioner of  our  State.  I  asked  the  question 
as  to  the  effect  of  limlUtion  after  8  years' 
experience. 

The  revenues  for  school  purposes  In  Ohio 
In  1940,  according  to  the  tax  commissioner, 
totaled  •134.00O.000.  Of  this  amount  the 
State  fximlshed  from  the  general  revenue 
fund  $.53,000,000  as  against  only  »21. 000.000  In 
1934.  Mr.  Svatt,  State  tax  commissioner, 
states: 

"The  revenue  of  the  public  schools  in  Ohio 
to  1934  from  property  taxes  and  State  funds 
amcunted  to  about  »107.000.000.  It  has  al- 
ready been  pointed  out  that  these  revenues 
amounted  to  about  »134.000.000  in  1940. 
Thus  It  Is  obvious  that  the  tax  limitation  has 
not  prevented  the  public  schools  of  Ohio  from 
putting  on  an  expanding  program." 

Thus  the  burden  on  real  estate  has  been 
lessened  by  more  than  »30.000.000  for  schools, 
since  State  funds  are  not  realized  from  real- 
esUte  taxes,  while  on  the  other  hand,  prac- 
tically the  entire  local  tax  is  levied  on 
property. 

The  total  reduction  In  real -estate  taxes  in 
Ohio  due  to  the  constitutional  tax  rate  limi- 
tation Is  in  the  neighborhood  of  »40,000.000 
per  year.  There  is  no  way  of  estimating 
what  the  additional  tax  load  would  have  been 
with  the  introduction  of  old-age  penalons, 
direct  relief,  and  other  new  demands  upon 
the  State.  If  there  had  been  no  real  estate 
tax  limitation  Imposed  In  the  year  1933. 
This  UmltaUon  has  on  the  other  hand  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  a  school  foundation 
program  receiving  lU  income  from  State  tax 
sources  which  equalizes  educational  oppor- 
tunities tliroughout  the  State,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  tax  commissioner  is  one  of 
the  most  complete  educational  programs 
to  the  Nation.  Thus  does  Ohio's  tax  com- 
missioner summarise  the  benefits  of  the 
constitutional  tax  rata  limitation  after  8 
year  of  s\icc«ssful  operation. 

Ohio  has  pulled  the  key  log  of  excessive 
taxation  and  tht  Stata  Is  living  within  lU 
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I  suggest  that  you  carry  back  with  you 
the  benefita  to  be  derived  from  tax  limitation 
and  seek  ita  totroductlon  Into  your  Stata 
tax  system. 

Taxing  real  estata  on  a  basis  of  Its  earning 
power  Is  constantly  gaining  support  In  this 
country.  It  appears  the  productivity  of 
property  haa  been  given  but  little  con- 
sideration In  our  present  system  of  taxation. 
This  change  calls  for  extensive  research  and 
exploration  and  It  should  be  a  major  ob- 
jective of  this  tax  conference. 

Real-estata  taxes  do  not  concern  simply  the 
taxpayer  only,  but  all  citizens.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  progress  of  education  and  ioclal 
necessities,  of  enterprise  of  every  character, 
of  government  maintenance,  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people. 

The  fight  we  make  is  utterly  unselfish. 
It  Is  for  every  man's  opportunity  to  ulti- 
mately acqiiire  the  American  Ideal  of  a  self- 
owned  home. 

Today,  as  never  before,  we  ought  to  thank 
God  that  we  are  American  citizens,  living 
In  the  most  enlightened  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  great  In  her  Independence 
and  the  strength  to  meet  foes  without,  and 
seditious  conspiracies  within;  with  courage 
and  capacity  to  ride  out  any  economic  storm; 
to  maintain  a  scale  of  wages  and  living  un- 
precedented; a  Nation  so  rich  In  natural 
resources  that  she  can  supply  her  every  need 
and  Indefinitely.  If  need  be,  self-rellantly 
go  forward  while  maintaining  her  national 
authority  upon  land  and  sea. 

We  are  not  going  to  carry  the  flag  of 
o\ir  Nation  at  half-mast  In  any  crisis;  nor 
will  be  surrender  to  dismay  or  defeatism. 
We  shall  meet  every  test  In  a  spirit  worthy 
of  the  Ideals.  Institutions,  and  ancestors 
of  which  we  boast. 

We  may  well  stand  solid  In  a  time  like 
the  present,  highly  resolving  In  the  spirit 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  took  up  his  pen 
and  wrote  his  first  message  to  Congress  in 
1861.  offering  great  patriotic  challenge: 

"Having  chosen  our  course,  without  guile, 
and  with  a  pure  purpose,  let  us  renew  our 
trust  In  God,  and  go  forward  without  fear 
and  with  manly  hearta." 

In  this  spirit,  let  us  go  forward  with 
renewed  faith  In  our  country,  doing  ovir  part 
as  free  men  determined  to  remain  free. 
Porward  with  manly  hearts. 

Over-all  Phopertt  Tax  LiMrrATioN 
(Address  of  MaJ.  A.  A.  Oles.  of  Seattle.  Wash.) 
The  taxation  of  property  In  the  United 
States  is  not  scientific;  usually  It  Is  little 
more  than  a  bad  habit  Inaugiu-ated  for  one 
typ)e  of  development  and  carried  on  through 
150  years  of  ever-changing  Industrial  and 
social  order.  Property,  as  represented  by 
homes,  farms,  and  commercial-land  Invest- 
ments, does  not  now  represent  the  entire 
wealth  of  the  country.  It  does  not  produce  the 
entire  Income  of  the  country.  It  does  not  In- 
dicate the  complete  ability  of  the  people  to 
pay  taxes  and  property  owners  do  not  receive 
the  entire  benefits  of  government.  We  must 
admit,  therefore,  that  the  owners  of  wealth 
represented  In  land  and  building  Investments 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  bear  the  entire 
burden  or  an  Inequitable  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  government.  Admitting  this,  we  must 
agree  that  taxes  on  property  should  be  lim- 
ited. The  only  question  at  Issue,  in  my  opin- 
ion. Is  the  point  at  which  the  tax  should  be 
halted. 

There  are  three  schools  of  thought  on  this 
subject  of  tax  limitation: 

1.  There  are  those  who  hold  to  the  theory 
that  taxes  should  be  limited  to  the  amount 
necessary  to  perform  the  primary  functions 
of  government — those  things  which  can  be 
better  done  by  government  than  by  Individ- 
uals—and  that  all  production  In  excess  of 
that  amount  should  be  left  In  the  hands  of 
those  who  produce. 


2.  There  Is  another  group  who  believe  that 
taxes  shoiUd  only  cease  at  the  point  of  dimin- 
ishing retiu-ns;  In  other  words,  that  govern- 
ment should  collect  up  to  a  point  which  will 
continue  our  present  profit  system  and  use 
that  money  for  Inaugurating  social  reforms, 
caring  for  those  unable  to  care  for  themselves 
and  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  those 
unable  to  get  along  themselves  under  a  com- 
petitive commercial  economy. 

3.  Then  there  Is  a  third  class  who  Ijellevs 
that  taxes  should  be  used  not  only  for  the 
primary  functions  of  government  and  social 
betterment,  but  that  taxes  should  be  In- 
creased to  the  point  of  confiscation  of  all 
property  In  land  and  that  a  new  type  of  gov- 
ernment and  social  order  can  be  ushered  once 
this  Is  accomplished.  In  other  words,  there 
are  those  who  seek  the  socialization  of  land 
through  unpayable  levies. 

Only  the  third  class  believe  In  unlimited 
taxation  of  property. 

This  conference  at  Its  first  meeting  com- 
mitted Itself  to  the  promotion  of  an  over-all 
limitation  of  taxes  on  property.  The  people 
making  up  that  conference  believed  In  the 
right  of  private  ownership  of  property;  they 
were  satisfied  with  our  profit  economy;  they 
liked  the  American  way  of  life;  they  sought 
to  encourage  people  to  own  homes,  to  Invest 
m  farms  and  commercial  property  by  an 
assurance  that  this  could  be  done  without 
fear  of  having  their  Investments  absorbed  by 
overambltlous  governmente.  They  believed 
In  limiting  the  taxes  which  can  be  levied  on 
real  property.  Their  stand  was  based  on  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  tax  situation  as 
it  affects  real  property  owners  throughout 
the  country.  They  knew  that  taxes  had 
passed  the  point  necessary  to  the  proper  care 
of  the  absolutely  essential  fimctlons  of  gov- 
ernment; they  knew  that  In  many  cases  they 
were  beyond  the  point  of  diminishing  returns 
and  safe  social  changes  and  they  hoped  by 
definite  limitation  to  prevent  the  complete 
socialization  of  land  as  advocated  by  the 
third  class. 

While  most  of  us  believe  In  limiting  taxes 
m  some  manner,  we  have  several  theories  as 
to  how  the  limitation  can  be  accomplished. 
Unfortunately  there  Is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween theory  and  practice.     This  Is  as  true 
in  the  matter  of  tax  control  as  It  Is  In  any 
other  line.    There  are  two  ways  to  limit  taxes: 
First,  through  election  of  representatives  who 
will,  under  all  conditions,  hold  taxes  to  a 
proper  level,  and  second,  by  putting  a  celling 
on  taxes  by  constitutional  or  statutory  pro- 
vision.    One  very  large  group  of  our  people 
advocate  the  first  method  and  think  taxes 
can  be  controlled  by  the  election  of  proper 
representatives,  men  who  have   a  profound 
understanding  of  public  finance  and  a  long- 
range  view  of  penalties  which  Inevitably  fol- 
low the  violation  of  sound  economic  prin- 
ciples In  the  conduct  of  government.    Prac- 
tically we  have  not  been  able  to  control  the 
expenditures  of  our  Federal  Government  or 
expendlttires  In  any  of  our  48  States — I  might 
say  any  of  our  thousands  of  tax  units — by  the 
democratic  process  of  electing  these  super- 
men to  ofllce.    We,  who  represent  property 
owners,  have  learned   this  In   that  realistic 
school  of  Increasing  government  needs  and 
diminishing   long-range    economic   thought. 
Theory  and  practice  have  been  In  conflict  and 
theory  seems  to  have  taken  the  count. 

In  the  past  10  years  governmental  costa 
have  Jumped  from  13  percent  of  our  total  na- 
tional Income  to  30  percent,  and  our  total 
public  debt.  Federal  and  local,  from  $30,000,- 
000.000  to  the  present  all-time  high  of  more 
than  $60,000,000,000.  Control  of  expenditures 
and  debts,  where  It  has  existed  at  all,  has  re- 
sulted from  tax  limits  Imposed  by  States. 

Today  we  find  ourselves  In  the  position  of 
having  property-tax  rates  in  most  States  so 
high  that  they  bring  the  saturation  point 
within  a  normal  vision;  so  high  that  they 
compare  either  favorably  or  unfavorably  with 
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a  totalitarian  state.  We  have  in  most  tax- 
ing unita  expendltiires  at  a  point  where  no 
known  systam  of  taxation  will  produce  the 
required  money,  and  we  finance  government 
by  deferred  taxes  and  ttountlng  government 
debt.  In  my  opinion,  a^d  in  the  opinion  of 
most  of  us,  taxes  must  be  controlled  by  the 
same  power  that  levies  taxes — by  statutory 
law  or  constitutional  prohibition. 

Over-all  tax  limitation  is  one  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  organUatlon.  And  let  me 
interpolate  here  my  p<rsonal  opinion  that 
tax  limitation,  which  recessarlly  limits  the 
power  of  government,  :s  the  greatest  safe- 
guard of  a  capitalistic  S3?stem.  I  favor,  as 
I  believe  you  favor,  oui-  system  of  progress. 
War  and  political  comp'omlse  may  and  per- 
haps will  prolong  our  present  economic  life, 
but  tax  limitation — limiting  all  exactions  of 
government  to  the  grovith  of  production — Is 
the  only  system  which  will  preserve  democ- 
racy and  our  free  Institutions. 

Everyone,  except  thoss  who  hope  for  even- 
tual socialization,  favors  tax  limitation.  We 
must  either  believe  In  tax  limitation  or  In 
unlimited  taxes.  Even  those  who  believe 
and  hope  for  the  eventual  triumph  of  the 
Stata  over  the  people  wlio  make  up  the  Stata 
have  not  opposed  a  limit  on  any  tax  except 
that  on  property.  Gas  taxes.  Income  taxes, 
Insurance  taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  every  other 
tax  except  property  tax;s  are  limited  by  the 
enactmente  which  levied  them.  Property 
taxes  are  left  open  In  nr.ost  tax-levying  units, 
to  absorb  excess  appropriations  and  for  the 
deficits  of  economlcaLy  irresponsible  gov- 
ernments. The  only  tax  which  Is  not  limited 
over  all  and  at  least  by  statute  is  the  tax  on 
real  and  personal  property. 

Strangely  enough,  with  most  of  our  people 
convinced  that  property-tax  limitation  U 
desirable,  they  hesitate  to  stiggest  or  pro- 
mote over-all  limitation.  Limitation  Is  not 
an  innovation.  Today  48  States  to  some 
manner  limit  the  property  taxes  which  can 
be  levied  by  their  municipal  subdivisions. 
County  taxes  are  likewise  limited  by  statute 
or  constitutionally  to  aU  of  48  States.  Tet 
only  9  States  have  over-all  limitation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  knowing  these  thtogs 
as  we  do  and  havtog   committed  ourselves 
to  the  prtoclple  of  over-all  property-tax  limi- 
tation, there  remains  fat  xib  the  task  of  con- 
vlnctog  the  voting  public  of  three  thtogs: 
1.  That  over-all  tax  limitation  Is  practical. 
a.  That  It  is  fair  and  to  the  Interest  of  the 
public. 
3.  That  it  can  be  accomplished. 
As  to  Ite  practicability,  I  bring  you  the 
experience  of  one  State— Washington.    I  Uve 
to  this  State';  I  know  l:s  problems,  and  I  have 
been   closely   associated   dtxrlng   the   past  20 
years  with  real  property.     I  knew  In  1921,  the 
first    year    that    Laurence    Booth    and    Jim 
Wheeler,  pioneers  to  fcix  limitation,  first  etig- 
gested  tax  limitation,  that  limiting  taxes  was 
not  to  accord  with  the  best  theories  on  the 
subject  of  taxes;  that  :t  was  frowned  upon  by 
most  of  the  so-called  tax  authorlUes.    What 
I  did  not  know,  and  what  a  lot  of  other  peo- 
ple did  not  know  at  th  it  time,  was  that  It  was 
the  only  method  by  which  mounting  taxes 
could  be  controlled  and  the  right  of  private 
property  to  land  preterved  in  a  country  of 
constantly  expanding  government.    Last  fall 
we  conducted  the  fifth  successfiil  campaign; 
one  that  gave  us  a  :i-to-l  majority  for  tax 
limitation.    After  10  vears'  experience  70  per- 
cent of  our  people  ftvor  tax  limitation.    In 
our  State  we  had  reached  the  point  of  dlmto- 
Ishtog  returns  and  also  the  point  of  confisca- 
tion.   Otir  delinquency  to  1932  reached  an 
average  of  30  percent     Under  a  tax-limit  law 
it  was  reduced  to  10  percent  In  1940.    Our 
average  delinquency   In   1932  does  not  cor- 
rectly picture  our  condition.     Certain  gov- 
ernmental bills— for  example,  bond  interest 
and  redemption — ^must  be  paid  regardless  of 
collection,  and  we  found  counties  and  other 
taxing  dlstrlcta  trying  to  get  on  with  as  low 


as  35  percent  of  the  amount  estimated  and 
levied.  Mounting  delinquencies  and  no  funds 
for  local  governments  meant  not  only  the  con- 
fiscation of  private  property  but  the  eventual 
collapse  of  local  governmental  luilts.  These 
conditions  have  been  corrected  by  tax  limita- 
tion, and  the  shift  of  property  taxes  to  other 
sources  of  revenue  Is  pictured  for  you  in  the 
chart  prepared  by  our  State  tax  commission. 
In  1931  we  had  a  total  governmental  cost  In 
otir  State  of,  roughly,  $100,000,000.  Real-  and 
personal -property  taxes  accounted  for  79.5 
percent  of  the  total  expenditures.  And  17.35 
percent  of  the  total  was  from  gasoline  and 
motor-vehicle  taxes,  which  might  also  be 
termed  personal-property   exaction. 

In  other  words,  almost  97  percent  of  our 
taxes  were  paid  by  the  people  who  owned 
tangible  property,  property  that  was  In  sight 
and  could  not  escape  the  eye  of  the  collector. 
Income,  intangibles,  and  other  wealth  were 
free  from  Government  exactions.  Our  shift  to 
other  sources  was  not  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  total  governmental  cost  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  during  the  past  10 
years  we  have  had  to  try  to  properly  feed 
and  clothe  that  one-third  of  our  poptilatlon 
who  vote  so  solidly  and  consistently  for  an 
increasing  share  of  the  things  the  producers 
produce.  We  have  more  relief,  better  educa- 
tional facilities,  and  more  roads  tiian  ever 
before  In  the  history  of  our  State,  and  we 
are  still  keeping  otir  totals  within  the  1929 
limits.  In  addition,  we  have  reduced  our 
county  debt  by  46  percent,  our  State  debt  by 
25  percent,  and  our  school  debt  by  34  per- 
cent. 

And  we  believe  we  know  the  aiiswer  to  this 
question:  Does  property-tax  limitation 
make  other  taxes?  In  our  State,  the  answer 
Is  definitely  "no."  We  find  that  27  States 
have  retaU  sales  taxes,  while  only  9  have  any 
over-all  property-tax  limitation;  and  we  ftod 
that  20  of  these  States  without  property  lim- 
itation have,  to  addition  to  the  retoU-sales 
tax,  an  Income  tax  and  other  sorta  of  taxes 
not  in  vogue  in  our  State.  Oiu-  other  taxes 
would  have  come  without  property-tax  limi- 
tation; they  wiU  stay  should  the  property-tax 
limitation  be  removed.  We  believe,  and  our 
experience  has  proven,  that  definite  tax  lim- 
itation Is  both  practical  and  desirable. 

As  to  the  second  point,  tax  limitation  is 
fair  and  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  By 
fair  I  mean  It  is  on  an  equality  with  other 
forms  of  taxation.  Did  you  ever  make  a 
comparison?  Plg\u-ed  from  a  2-percent  tax 
on  a  home  valued  at  $6,000.  you  would  pay 
$120  per  year  to  taxes.  Such  a  home  would 
have  an  aimual  rental  value  of  about  $720, 
and  the  owner  would  be  paying  a  16-percent 
tax  on  gross  Income  value  for  doing  what 
social  workers  teU  tis  Is  preservtog  the  Amer- 
ican home  and  standard  of  Uvlng.  If  he 
were  renting  his  property,  his  tax  on  net 
would  approach  40  percent.  No  one  ever 
heard  of  such  a  tax  on  sales,  on  insurance, 
on  intangibles,  or  on  Income.  If  there  is  an 
element  of  unfairness.  It  certainly,  at  least 
to  the  case  of  the  home,  is  on  the  levying 
of  such  a  tax. 

Now  let's  look  at  commercial  property— 
and  that's  the  kind  of  property  with  which 
I  am  especially  familiar.  Most  commercial 
property  pays  from  15  to  25  percent  of  Its 
gross  income  to  government,  and  to  practi- 
cally every  city  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  taking  to  taxes  from  commercial 
property  owners  more  than  is  being  taken  by 
the  owners  for  their  tovestment  and  for 
their  management. 

Is  tax  limitation  in  the  public  Interest? 
One  may  as  weU  ask  if  democracy  and  the 
right  of  private  property  is  to  the  toterest 
of  the  public.  We  believe  that  it  is  and  we 
know  when  we  glance  at  the  record  of  the 
past  10  years  that  unlimited  taxes  mean  the 
confiscation  of  private  property  In  land.  And 
this  U  not  a  new  thought.  Books  have  been 
written  and  organizations  have  been  formed 


to  advocacy  of  the  prtoclple  of  absorbing  pri- 
vate ownership  of  land  by  excessive  taxation, 
and  every  year  the  advocates  oi  this  system 
have  made  small  gains  which  must  eventually 
spell  success  unless  the  people  who  believe  in 
private  ownership.  In  personal  liberty  and  in 
democratic  government  awake  to  the  menace 
of  expanding  government  and  excessive  tax 
levies  against  real  property.  Tax  limitation 
is  fair  and  to  the  public  interest.  It  can  be 
accomplished.  Nine  States  have  enacted 
over-all  limitation  laws.  In  my  State  we  have 
repeated  the  experiment  every  2  years  since 
1932  and  at  the  last  election,  a  campaign 
which  I  had  the  pleasxue  of  directing,  we  car- 
ried the  State  by  a  majority  of  three  to  one 
and  we  won  to  every  precinct  in  the  State. 
This  after  10  years'  experience  with  tax  limi- 
tation. Today  we  have  practically  no  oppo- 
sition except  from  those  who  stick  to  theories 
in  the  face  of  our  practical  experience  and 
from  those  who  t)elieve  that  govcinment 
should  be  all  powerful  and  that  personal 
righta  mtist  be  sacrificed  to  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  State. 

How  can  It  be  accomplished?  I  know  of 
only  one  way  and  that  Is  to  get  out.  organize 
and  do  It.  Persuade  your  legislators  if  pos- 
sible— and  It's  not  probable  that  you  can — ■ 
toltlate  if  3rou  can  and  most  of  the-  States 
can.  But  do  it  whUe  you  still  have  more 
home  owners  than  you  have  public  employees 
and  social  workers — for  you  must  al\  ays  re- 
member that  tax  limitation  restricta  the 
rights  of  those  who  live  by  goveriunent. 


Taxatioh  and  Sxcuamr 
(Address  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Htisband,  member  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board) 
The  decade  of  the  thirties  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  a  momentous  turning  potot  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Nation.  Various  optolons 
exist  as  to  the  final  outcome  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  but  such  concepts  of 
future  prospects  are  at  best  tenuous,  human 
forecasta.  It  is  much  more  realistic  to  try  to 
comprehend  what  has  already  taken  place 
and  to  adopt  a  course  of  action  which  is 
related  to  the  facte  as  we  see  them  now.  Of 
course,  our  own  defense  program  and  the 
war  abroad  take  the  spotlight  and  serve  to 
divert  attention  from  the  problems  of  more 
normal  living  but.  wherever  possible,  they 
should  not  be  used  as  a  cover  for  variotis 
maladjustmenta  in  our  existing  economy. 

One  of  the  most  significant  developmenta 
during  recent  years  has  been  the  quest  for 
security.  More  than  we  realize,  this  search 
for  certainty  and  freedom  from  risk  has  been 
to  the  minds  of  most  people — rich  and  poor, 
the  farmer  and  the  city  worker.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  the  various  reforms  which  have 
been  set  up  to  provide  security  affect  only 
the  weU-advertised  "lower  third."  Obvi- 
ously, there  u  no  such  condition  as  perfect 
and  ultimate  security  and  we  need  only  to 
look  at  the  present  hazards  of  war  to  recog- 
nize the  stark  reality  of  the  many  risks  which 
will  overhang  otir  futvu«  lives.  Nevertheless, 
to  the  toterest  of  order  and  national  progress, 
it  is  still  important  to  do  all  we  can  to  en- 
courage the  maximum  security  consistent 
with  the  American  way  of  life. 

Contrary  to  widespread  and  popular  be- 
lief the  road  to  security  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  one.  It  is  not  paved  by  either  good 
wishes  or  easy  spending  but  Instead  U 
created  only  by  sacrifice  and  thrift.  Even 
those  modem  disciples  who  have  advocated 
a  campaign  of  more  spending  have  simul- 
taneously given  support  to  varlotu  forms  of 
sevlngs.  Representative  of  the  latter  are 
such  well-known  features  as  the  present 
governmental  Instirance  program  for  old  age 
and  retirement,  and  the  insurance  of  de- 
poslta  and  savtogs  accounta.  Indeed,  the  very 
essence  of  security  Is  an  exchange  of  pres- 
ent vise  and  enjoyment  for  later  availability 
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and  comfort.  This  principle  applies  equally 
to  the  programs  of  security  provided  di- 
rectly under  Individual  sponsorship  as  well 
M  to  those  taking  form  under  governmental 
auspices. 

Some  critics  believe  that  undue  emphasis 
is  now  being  placed  upon  security  and  that 
more  stress  should  be  placed  upon  adven- 
ture and  a  willingness  to  assume  greater 
risk.  Undoubtedly  there  is  much  merit  In 
this  point  of  view,  particularly  when  the 
■earch  for  security  arises  as  a  result  of  fear. 
However,  when  provision  for  security  Is  posi- 
tive instead  of  negative  and  Is  earned  in- 
stead of  bestowed,  then  It  may  well  be  one 
of  the  chief  cornerstones  of  a  strong  nation. 
Unfortunately,  too  many  people  look  to  the 
Government  to  provide  a  security  which  In 
the  'ast  analysis  can  be  obtained  only 
through  reasonable  self-reliance.  Not  only 
are  there  great  dangers  to  many  of  our 
familiar  freedoms  under  a  governmental  set- 
up which  guarantees  security  for  all,  but 
Its  cost  and  administrative  complexities 
sla'^ger  the  Imagination.  It  Is  In  this  sense 
that  security  means  a  cost  or  sacrifice  of 
ether  values,  and  the  primary  question  Is  by 
what  means  we  wish  to  achieve  it. 

The  most  practical  way.  In  my  opinion,  la 
to  plaee  the  major  responsibility  upon  the 
indlv  dual.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be 
expected  that  the  Government  would  adopt 
policies  and  provide  numerous  facilities 
which  could  render  material  aid  to  the  Indi- 
TMuaL 

One  of  the  chief  means  of  obtaining  Indi- 
vidual security  Is  found  in  home  ownership. 
Imcgine  the  Impossible.  If  you  will — a  na- 
tion where  everyone  owned  his  own  home, 
free  of  debt  and  without  any  taxes  to  pay. 
Could  you  ask  more  In  the  way  of  Individual 
security  or  of  national  stability?  The  home 
and  the  nation  would  be  so  welded  Into  a 
compact  whole  that  no  aggressor  would  dare 
attack  It  and.  In  addition,  an  Important 
shock  absorber  would  be  provided  against  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  economic  distress. 
This  fiction  of  100  percent  home  ownership 
Is  obviously  impractical  for  many  reasons 
and  probably  impossible  of  achievement  In 
the  world  as  we  know  It.  Nonetheless,  we 
can  do  much  to  lend  every  encouragement  to 
thoee  who  do  seek  to  provide  this  form  of 
■ecurlty  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  burdens 
which  penalize  home  ownership. 

The  Federal  Government  has  already  taken 
many  steps  to  fester  widespread  ownership 
of  homes.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  and  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion have  been  the  means  of  providing  both 
economy  and  convenience  In  the  terms  of 
financing.  The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion went  even  further  and  saved  approxi- 
mately 1.000,000  homes  from  foreclosure 
by  directly  advancing  sufficient  funds  to  re- 
finance the  outstanding  Indebtedness.  How- 
ever, the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  Is 
In  reality  mere  than  a  financial  Institution — 
It  Is  a  laboratory  where  the  problems  of  Indl- 
Tidual  home  owners  can  be  seen  and  analysed 
In  the  light  of  actual  experience. 

True.  It  If  a  liquidating  Institution,  but  I 
have  high  hopes  that  through  It  many  bene- 
fits will  be  passed  along  to  individual  home 
owners  and  to  private  lending  Institutions. 
Day  in  and  day  out.  we  are  testing  such 
familiar  characteristics  of  home  ownership 
as  the  terms  of  financing,  the  size  of  down 
pajrment,  the  scope  and  need  for  recondi- 
tioning, and  o*.  tnii'h  indirect  burdens  as  taxes 
and  Insurance  Besides,  we  have  had  all  the 
familiar  "aches  iind  pains"  arising  from  the 
management  c    Individual  properties. 

To  date.  It  has  been  my  observation  that 
one  of  the  most  serious  deterrents  to  sound 
home  ownership  Is  that  of  an  unfair  tax 
burden.  In  the  8  years  of  operation  of  the 
Home  Owner*'  Loan  Corporation  the  total  tax 


disbursements  now  amount  to  approximately 
one-elxth   of   the   total   original   loans.    An 
analysis  of  our  tax  accounts  shows  the  fol- 
lowing distribution: 
Taxes  and  aasessments  paid  and 

Included  In  original  loans...  $230,598,089 
Tax  advances  to  original  bor- 
rowers and  vendee  accounts.     145,  687,  871 
Taxes  on  acquired  properties..      67,  788,  696 

Total  disbursements  for 

taxes 444,  074,  658 

In  addition  to  these  taxes  paid  by  the  Cor- 
poration, a  much  larger  amount  has  been 
paid  by  the  borrowers  themselves.  If  this 
were  added  to  oiir  own  payments,  the  total 
tax  bill  would  probably  amovmt  to  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  total  original  loans 
made  about  8  years  ago.  At  times,  some  ob- 
servers have  been  perplexed  by  the  anomalotis 
picture  of  a  Government  cflicial  criticizing 
taxes  because  it  seemed  to  be  a  case  of  "biting 
the  hand  that  feeds  you."  I  believe  that 
these  facts  will  make  the  reason  clear:  Like 
any  home  owner,  we  pay  taxes  and  do  not 
receive  them. 

I  should  like  to  point  out.  too,  that  I 
criticize  unfair  taxation  on  homes  not  only 
because  they  are  a  burden  upon  the  home 
owner,  but  because  I  believe  they  are  equally 
a  threat  to  the  stability  of  local  government. 
The  home  owner  feels  the  effects  Immediately, 
but  the  taxing  authority  will  suffer  In  the 
end  Just  as  sure  as  the  sun  rises  and  sets. 
Eventually,  declining  home  values,  curtail- 
ment of  new  construction,  increasing  vacan- 
cies, and  many  other  familiar  signs  of  a  de- 
caying real-esCate  market  will  become  a  bur- 
den instead  of  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  city. 
And  unless  many  cities  adopt  constructive, 
reasonable  tax  programs,  their  policy  of  op- 
pression will  lead  to  Inevitable  bankruptcy. 
This  sort  of  talk  is  not  popular  with  many 
tax  officials,  but  It  Is  said  solely  to  be  helpful 
and  m  the  Interest  of  local  and  national 
sectirlty. 

All  too  often  property  taxation  Is  a  relic 
of  an  earlier  day  more  than  it  is  a  calculated 
financial  process  which  is  designed  through 
careful  planning  to  achieve  the  maximum 
benefits.  Also,  the  tax  rate  Is  determined 
more  by  the  pressure  of  expediency  than  as  a 
factor  to  build  a  sound  foundation  for  future 
community  growth.  But  to  command  re 
spect  and  to  be  effective,  government  must  do 
more  than  dliect  our  life  by  rule  and  regula- 
tion; Instead,  It  must  apply  to  Itself  those 
reforms  and  changes  which  are  necessary  to 
keep  abreast  of  changing  times.  Specifically, 
I  may  suggest  modernization  of  tax  programs 
along  the  following  lines: 

1.  Establishment  of  a  fair  ratio  between  the 
tax  burden  and  the  Income  return. 

a.  Provision  of  reasonable  tax-servicing  fa- 
culties. 

3.  Reasonable  exemption  for  low-cost 
homes. 

One  of  the  most  pronounced  developments 
in  the  field  of  housing  during  the  past  dec- 
ade has  been  the  sharpening  of  the  objective. 
In  the  twenties,  new  construction  was  more 
or  less  aimless  and  homes  were  constructed 
mainly  because  they  could  be  sold.  For  the 
I  most  part,  demand  was  molded  to  houses 
Instead  of  producing  housing  tjrpes  which 
were  determined  by  carefiU  market  analysis. 
The  resxilts  of  this  policy  are  apparent  In 
almost  every  city  today — excessive  vacancy 
of  unwanted  types,  and  large,  expensive 
homes  which  are  a  drug  on  the  market.  Out 
of  this,  fortunately,  has  come  a  more  careful 
appraising  of  housing  needs  and  we  are  now 
trying  to  produce  what  the  mass  of  our  people 
really  want — low-cost  homes. 

Thus  far  the  concept  of  low-cost  housing 
has  been  Uniited  to  the  Initial  outlays  for 
cooBtructlon.    However,  to  be  complete,  low 


cost  must  also  embrace  the  ensuing  operating 
costs  of  ownership.    Indeed  It  U  much  more 
Important  to  determine  that  the  $3,000  to 
$5,000  house  can  be  paid  for  and  maintained 
than  whether  or  not  It  can  be  produced.    Al- 
ready, many   Improvements  In  financial  ar- 
rangement have  been  effected  which  will  ma- 
terially aid  the  liquidation  of  debt.    For  the 
most  part,  fair  and  equitable  rates  of  Interest 
have  been  established  and  the  monthly  pay- 
ment for  financing  has  been  made  to  con- 
form with  the  borrower's  Income.    Unfortu- 
nately,  comparable   progress   has   not   been 
made    In    many    legal    arrangements    which 
affect  home  ownership  and  financing.     The 
title  search  pays  tribute    to  legal  tradition 
more   than   It   serves   as  a  facility   of   sale; 
foreclosure  costs  and  delays  are  a  source  of 
risk  to  both  borrower  and  lender;  and  the  tax 
structure  Is  geared  more  to  meet  the  financial 
needs  of  the  taxing  authorities  than  it  rep- 
resents the  capacity  of  heme  owners  to  pay. 
I  am  not  ready  to  declare  finally  that  all 
homes  below  an  established  minimum  cost 
should  be  totally  tax  exempt,  but  I  do  think 
that  the  question  is  deserving  of  our  most 
serious  thought.     In  many  respects,  the  issue 
Is  comparable  to  the  application  of  a  sales 
tax  on  such  recognized  necessities  as  bread, 
milk,  and  butter.     Likewise,  minimum  shel- 
ter accommodations  Is  equaUy  necessary  and 
much  can  be  said  In  favor  of  a  public  policy 
which  would  lend  every  possible  encourage- 
ment   to    low-cost    housing.     On    the    other 
hand,  there   Is   real   merit  In  the  argument 
that  limited  and  reasonable  taxation  on  these 
homes  might  well  serve  as  an  Incentive  of 
Interest   in   local  government.     Probably   no 
flat   generalization  on  this   subject   Is   war- 
ranted but  one  cannot  escape  the  correlation 
between  the  results  of  H.  O.  L.  C.  operation 
and  the  tax  burden. 

Whether  it  be  pur  coincidence  or  a  condi- 
tion of  fundamental  causal  relationship.  It  Is 
a  fact  that  we  have  had  a  smaller  percentage 
of  foreclosures  In  those  areas  where  taxes  were 
either  exempted  or  established  at  more  rea- 
sonable levels.  For  example,  the  foreclosures 
in  Florida  amount  to  approximately  9.3  per- 
cent of  the  original  loans  made  in  that  State; 
lu  New  Jersey,  where  prohibitive  tax  sched- 
ules are  frequently  found,  the  percentage  Is 
35.3.  Again,  Georgia,  which  has  partial  tax 
exemption,  has  a  p>ercentage  of  11.8,  while  a 
comparatively  high-rate  State  like  New  York 
has  37,5  percent.  I  would  be  the  first  to 
recognize  that  many  other  factors,  such  as 
business  conditions,  population  trends,  costs 
of  construction,  etc.,  would  undoubtedly  have 
n  direct  bearing  upon  these  restilts,  but,  at 
the  same  time.  It  Is  also  possible  that  the  tax 
rate  may  have  exercised  serious  "termite"  In- 
fluence  upon   the   self-same  factors. 

It  Is  difficult  to  determine  the  Ideal  tax  rate, 
but  certainly  it  may  be  said  that  taxes  should 
be  scrutinized  and  studied  Just  as  much  as 
the  charge  for  Interest.  Indeed,  It  would  ap- 
pear that  we  have  reached  a  point  where 
further  pruning  of  the  Interest  rate  may  be 
detrimental  to  the  best  Interests  of  home 
ownership.  In  many  areas  the  coet  of  funds 
to  the  home  owner  has  been  cut  In  half  but 
taxes  seem  to  go  merrily  upward  In  a  spiral 
Irrespective  of  supporting  values.  In  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  portfolio, 
there  are  many  loans  In  some  States  where 
the  monthly  tax  accrual  exceeds  the  total 
Installment  for  both  Interest  and  principal. 
Obviously,  there  Is  little  Incentive  under 
these  conditions  to  liquidate  the  flnanclal 
Indebtedness  because  the  home  owner  will 
still  be  left  with  an  Intolerable  burden. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  annual  taxes 
represent  about  2.7  percent  of  the  amount  of 
original  loans  made.  Keep  In  mind  that 
these  loans  were  made  on  a  formula  which 
permitted  them  to  be  equal  to  80  percent  of 
an  average  of  ctirrent  market,  cost  of  repro- 
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duction  less  depreciation,  and  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  average  rentals  for  the  preceding 
10-year  period.  As  a  result,  our  original 
loans  often  exceeded  market  value  and  were 
generous,  to  say  the  least.  To  show  the  range 
of  tax  burden  In  relation  to  the  amount  of 
original  loans,  the  following  table  is  of 
interest : 

Ratio  average  annuel  tax  to  average  originai 
loan 

Sumber  of 


Percent: 


States 


0  to  0.9 ,1 


1  to  1.9 


15 


2  to  2.9 -  ]l 

3  to  3.9 ^t 

4  to  4.9 - y 

6  to  5i» - -  *■ 

Total *® 

Another  way  of  nieasvirlng  the  tax  burden 
upon  home  owners  Is  to  compare  It  with 
the  interest  charge— that  Is,  the  cost  of  cap- 
ital. As  you  know  home-financing  Instltu- 
tloiis  are  Increasingly  arranging  for  the 
monthly  collecUon  of  Uxes  so  as  to  avoid  the 
hazards  of  a  lump-simi  annual  payment.  In 
the  case  of  H.  O.  L.  C.  more  than  390.000 
accounts  have  been  set  up  on  this  basis.  An 
analysis  of  these  accounts  shows  the  following 
relationship  between  the  monthly  tax  accrual 
and  the  monthly  Interest  charge: 
Ratio  of  tax  and  insurarux  monthly  install- 
ment to  interest  installment 

Number  of 
Percent:  states 

20  to  39- ° 

40  to  69. 5 

60  to  79 10 

80  to  99- - 18 

100  to  119 - 1 

120  to  139 I 

140  to  159 - 2 


Total. 
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Such  statlsUca  as  the  foregoing  reflect 
clearly  the  slgnifloanoe  of  taxes  as  a  coet  of 
home  ownership.  However.  In  taking  steps  to 
secure  better  balance  In  the  distribution  of 
these  costs,  our  opposition  mvist  be  construc- 
tive and  helpful.  Cities  are  burdened  with 
operating  and  financial  costs  which  must  be 
met  and  their  depandence  upon  property  tax- 
ation as  a  source  of  revenue  Is  generaUy  recog- 
nized. Therefore  In  suggesting  revision  of 
existing  tax  strut  tures  we  must  do  so  with 
full  recognition  cf  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  both  sides.  There  must  be  careful 
marshaling  of  tlie  pertinent  facts  and  It 
must  be  recognijed  that  the  time  interval 
required  for  adjustment  may  call  for  patience 
and  tinderstandlrg. 

The  second  proposal  has  to  do  with  the 
establishment  of  a  fair  ratio  between  the  tax 
burden  and  the  Income  return.    One  of  the 
most  widely  accepted  principles  of  taxation  Is 
the  ability  to  pay— and  certainly  such  abUlty 
Is  determined  mere  by  Income  than  It  Is  by 
the  Incidence  of  ownership.    In  earlier  days 
there  was  often  a  measure  of  Justification  for 
a  direct  tax  on  the  property  because  apprecia- 
tion of  values  wiis  normally  anticipated  and 
because  at  that  time  tangible  property  was  a 
more  reliable  index  of  wealth.    Today,  how- 
ever, there  is  less  likeUhood  of  any  continued 
and  major  advajice  In  property  values,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  homes.    Moreover, 
such  a  basic  \Um  at  necessity  as  a  home 
should  not  be  a  trading  medium  for  purposes 
of  speculation,  and.  In  the  long  run.  It  Is  not 
good  business  to  sell  homes  on  the  basla  of  a 
possible  increase  In  values.    Frankly,  we  need 
to  sell  homes  for  what  they  are — long-time 
constimptlon  goc<l8  which  normaUy  depreciate 
and  mtist  eventually  be  replaced. 

It  may  be  contended  that  the  consonance 
between  property  values  end  the  income  re- 


turn should  cause  little  difference  as  to  which 
base  Is  used  for  purposes  of  taxation.  Un- 
doubtedly, there  Is  much  truth  In  this  prin- 
ciple as  It  relates  to  market  values,  but.  un- 
fortunately, there  has  been  a  failure  to  ad- 
just assessed  values  to  reflect  the  pronounce- 
ments of  the  real-estate  market.  It  Is  not 
easy  to  assemble  mass  statistics  to  measure 
the  extent  of  the  discrepancy,  but  I  have  seen 
Innumerable  cases  where  the  assessed  value 
exceeds  many  times  the  ctirrent  appraisal  of 
a  property.  One  case  comes  to  mind  of  a 
property  which  was  appraised  at  approxi- 
mately $5,700,  but  Its  tax  value  was  $20,500. 
Upon  application  for  relief  the  assessed  value 
was  generously  dropped  to  $19,500.  only  to  be 
restored  to  $20,500  the  following  year. 

To  give  evidence  on  a  wider  scale,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  about  the  tax  factor  In  the  man- 
agement of  H.  O.  L.  C.  properties  are  offered : 
State  of  New  York:  145.8lngle-famny  prop- 
erties-taxes were  equal  to  33.1  percent  of  the 
gross  rental;  224  multiple-family  properties- 
taxes  were  equal  to  23.6  percent  of  the  gross 
rental. 

State  of  New  Jersey:  67  single-family  prop- 
erties—taxes  were  equal  to  31.7  percent  of  the 
gross  rental;  57  mtiltlple-famUy  properties- 
taxes  were  equal  to  30  percent  of  the  gross 
rental. 

TSuch  consolidation  of  results  means  that 
many  properties  had  a  tax  ratio  well  In  excess 
of  the  average,  whUe  others,  of  course,  must 
have  been  less  than  the  average.  In  the  2 
States  combined,  15  properties  showed  a  raUo 
of  taxes  to  gross  rental  In  excess  of  50  per- 
cent, and  40  properties  ranged  from  40  to  60 
percent. 

Turning  briefly  to  other  geographical  areas 
where  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  had  sufficient  concentra- 
tion of  holdings  to  warrant  reasonable  gen- 
eral observation,  the  following  data  covering 
single-  and  multiple-family  properties  In 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City  are  presented: 

Chicago:  An  analysis  of  76  properties  shows 
the  ratio  of  taxes  to  gross  rental  of  20.5  per- 
cent, ranging  from  16.1  percent  In  the  west 
zone  to  25.5  percent  in  the  north  zone. 

Kansas  City.  Mo.:  An  analysis  of  54  prop- 
erties shows  that  taxes  were  equal  to  26.4  per- 
cent of  the  gross  rental  Income. 

In  many  fields  of  business  enterprise  it  Is 
frequently  regarded  as  startling  news  when 
the  taxes  equal  or  exceed  the  rettum  upon  In- 
vestment. In  comparison,  real  estate  Is  being 
crucified  upon  a  cross  of  taxes.  Fortunate 
indeed  Is  the  management  which  can  show 
any  return  at  all  upon  real  estate,  and  espe- 
cially If  allowance  Is  made  for  all  overhead, 
including  depreciation  and  the  cost  of  capi- 
tal. Under  the  circumstances  It  Is  little 
wonder  that  many  financial  Institutions 
make  It  a  policy  to  dispose  of  real-estate 
holdings  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  turn,  such 
rapid  liquidation  precipitates  a  depreciation 
of  values  which  Is  more  or  less  continuing  In 
character  until  the  liquidation  program  Is 
completed.  One  of  the  weakest  elements  In 
the  whole  real-estate  market  today  has  been 
the  Inability  to  clean  up  the  enormous  real- 
estate  overhang  which  has  existed  from  the 
early  thirties. 

It  Is  becatise  of  such  conditions  as  the 
foregoing  that  I  offer  the  second  suggestion 
for  tax  reform,  namely,  that  the  tax  rate 
should  be  established  on  the  basis  of  Income 
Instead  of  being  levied  on  the  basi*  of  an 
assessed  value  which  Is  usually  obsolete.  In 
an  earlier  period  little  harm  was  done  be- 
cause It  was  common  practice  to  establish  a 
tax  value  which  was  usually  less  than  the 
market  value.  Today  the  opposite  relaUon- 
shlp  Is  not  \incommon.  and  properties  are 
being  taxed  with  UtUe  regard  for  their  cur- 
rent potation. 

Probably  the  chief  cause  of  resistance 
against  the  use  of  income  as  a  base  for  prop- 
erty taxation  Is  the  fact  that  in  this  coxmtry 
the  valuation  approach  has  been  established 
by  long  tradition.    However,  such  a  icaeon 


represents  an  interesting  bit  of  archeology, 
but  it  is  sadly  deficient  as  a  premise  of  eco- 
nomic activity.  In  the  latter,  income  Is  a 
primary  determinant  of  success  or  failure, 
and  this  applies  to  the  field  of  real  estate  aa 
well  as  It  does  to  manufacturing  companies, 
public  utilities,  and  the  many  other  cate- 
gories of  business  enterprise.  In  brief,  the 
present  system  of  property  taxation  too  often 
fails  to  distinguish  between  the  dead  and  the 
living. 

Obsolescent  properties  are  not  given  a  rea- 
sonable chance  of  recovery  because  the  pro- 
hibitive tax  load  acts  as  a  taboo  on  needed 
reconditioning  and  seriously  undermines  any 
opportunity  for  a  reasonable  return  upon  in- 
vestment. 

Not  only  does  the  use  of  rental  income  as 
a  basis  for  taxation  make  It  possible  to  give  a 
better  deal  to  property  owners  but,  in  addi- 
tion. It  offers  many  advantages  to  taxing 
authorities.  The  appraisal  of  property  Is  a 
costly  operation  and  wide  differences  of  opin- 
ion of  valuation  Indicate  the  possible  in- 
equities under  the  present  system  of  estab- 
lishing a  tax  base.  In  contrast,  the  task  of 
computing  rental  Income  Is  simple  and  there 
Is  surprlsliig  uniformity  of  results.  Of  course 
many  city  and  State  officials  wovUd  say  that 
the  pressure  of  debt  and  the  need  for  oper- 
ating revenue  would  make  It  exceedingly 
hazardous  to  change  the  basis  of  property 
taxation  at  this  time,  but  this  response  Is 
not  satisfying  because  It  is  neither  con- 
structive nor  based  upon  the  development 
of  a  sound  future  jxisltlon. 

Finally,  to  keep  pace  with  these  changing 
times,  taxing  authorities  should  consider 
carefully  the  need  for  adequate  and  well- 
organized  servicing  faculties.  Foreclosure. 
onoe  recognized  as  a  positive  remedy  of  tax 
and  loan  delinquency,  is  new  being  viewed 
in  its  true  perspective — a  tragic  burden  on 
the  home  owners  and  a  form  of  pyrrhlc  res- 
cue to  cities  and  mortgagees.  It  Is  true  that 
there  will  always  be  some  need  for  this  dras- 
tic remedy  but  we  need  to  achlevie  a  condi- 
tion where  it  may  be  said  that  foreclosure 
was  at  least  not  the  result  of  failure  to  serv- 
ice loans  properly.  Only  by  a  comprehensive 
servicing  arrangement  can  consideration  be 
given  to  other  alternatives  of  relief. 

To  bring  the  present  tax  picture  into  focus, 
It  may  be  observed  that  aU  too  often  taxes 
are  "received"  more  than  they  are  "collected  " 
Collection  Implies  the  exercise  of  due  care  and 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  taxing  au- 
thority, while  the  act  of  receiving  places  the 
burden  primarUy  upon  the  taxpayer,  with  the 
taxing  authority  playing  a  relatively  passive 
role.  What  is  needed  is  aggressive  and  or- 
ganized servicing :  Prompt  and  regular  billing 
of  taxes  due;  provision  for  insUllment  pay- 
ments where  necessary;  and  studied  revision 
of  excMslve  penalties  which  discourage  the 
regaining  of  a  current  status  once  the  tax- 
payer is  in  arrears.  All  this  cosU  money  now, 
but  It  will  save  money  in  the  end. 

There  can  be  Uttie  doubt  that  in  the  future 
the  total  tax  burden  will  be  greater  than  ever 
before  in  our  history.    The  inevitable  qviaUty 
of  this  outlook  means  that  little   Is  to  be 
gained  by  irrational  complaint  or  giving  vent 
to  more  popular  "griping. "    However,  the  size 
of  the  tax  load  does  make  it  imperative  that 
It  be  distributed  fairly  and  with  due  con- 
aciousnese  of  the  ultimate  resulU.    It  Is  from 
this  balanced  point  of  view  that  I  believe 
taxing  authorities  should  lend  a  sympathetic 
ear   to   the   cries  of  distress  on   account  of 
property  taxation.    Large  areas  today  are  be- 
ing blighted  not  simply  because  of  deteriorat- 
ing neighborhood  encroachment  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  tax  burden,  which  any  sensible 
person  wUl  avoid  whenever  the  <vix>rtunlty 
presenU  Itself.    Alao  at  stake  U  the  security 
of  individual  families,  cities,  and  our  whola 
goveriunental  structure.    May  heed  be  paid  to 
the  latent  and  existent  dangers  before  it  if 
too  lat«. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

or  CONKKTICUT 

DJ  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVia 


Monday.  April  28,  1941 


OTATEMENT  AND  REPORT  ON  BILL  TO 
APPOINT  SONS  OF  DECEASED  VETERANS 
TO  mUTARY   AND   NAVAL  ACADEMIES 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
taking  advantage  of  my  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  In  my  extension  of  re- 
marks an  explanatory  statement  of  H.  R. 
2794  and  its  companion  bill  in  the  Senate, 

8.  658. 

I  also  Include  the  report  of  the  Senate 
bill  which  passed  that  body  and  Is  now 
over  here  for  disposition. 

The  statement  and  report  follow: 

---,^^    B.  R.  27©4 — EXFLAMATOET  Statimiht 
I A  'Wll    •uthorlslng    appointments    to    the 
United     State*     Military     Academy     and 
United   States  Naval   Academy  of  sons  of 
■oldlers.    ■allors.    and    marine*   who    were 
killed  In  action  or  have  died  of  wounds  or 
Injiines  received  or  disease  contracted  In 
line  of  duty  during  the  World  War) 
The  act  of  June  8.   1926.  which  this  bill 
gmenda.  increased  the  number  of  cadets  at 
the    United    States    Military    Academy    and 
niunber  of  midshipmen  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  by  40  at  each  Institution  and 
provided  that  appointments  to  All  the  va- 
cancies created  by  the  act  should  he  made 
by  th«  President  from  among  the  sons  of 
officers,   soldiers,    sailors,    and   marines   who 
were  killed  In  action  or  died  plror  to  July  2. 
1921.  of  wounds  or  Injuries  received  or  dis- 
ease contracted  In  line  of  duty  during  the 
World  War. 

The  appointment  under  this  act  corre- 
sponds to  those  made  by  the  President  from 
among  enlisted  men  of  the  Army,  Na\'y,  and 
National  Guard.  They  In  no  way  affect  con- 
gressional appointments  or  those  made  upon 
recommendations  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
wntatives. 

The  youngest  of  the  possible  beneficiaries 
of  the  act  of  June  8,  1926.  was  bom  in  De- 
cember 1921  and  has  now  passed  his  nine- 
teenth birthday.  After  1941  he  will  be  too 
old  to  enter  the  Naval  Academy,  and  after 
1943  too  old  to  enter  the  Military  Academy. 
This  act.  unlesa  amended,  will  thus  expire 
by  Its  own  llmlUtloB  In  1943. 

The  purpose  of  the  act  of  June  8.  1926. 
was  to  provide  educational  and  professional 
opportunities  for  a  limited  number  of  sons 
of  those  who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the 
country  In  the  World  War.  The  Increase  In 
the  authorised  number  of  cadets  and  mid- 
shipmen was  Incidental  to  thla  primary 
purpose. 

The  limiting  date.  July  2.  1921.  specified  in 
the  act.  is  more  or  less  arbitrary.  The  son  of 
a  veteran  who  has  died  since  that  date  of  a 
aervlce-connected  disability  Is  Just  as  much 
entitled  to  asslsUnce  as  one  of  a  veteran  who 
died  prior  to  that  date  and  after  his  dis- 
charge from  the  mlllury  or  naval  service. 
This  was  realised  at  the  time  the  act  was 
r«ssed.  but  it  was  felt  that  some  limit  should 
be  placed  upon  the  number  made  eligible  for 
these  comparatively  few  appointments. 
This  was  accomplished  by  confining  the  ap- 
pointments to  sons  of  those  who  were  killed 
or  died  dutUig  the  legal  period  of  the  World 
War. 


The  number  of  ellglbles.  originally  more 
than  6.000.  Is  now  594  for  appointment  to 
the  Military  Academy  and  57  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Naval  Academy.  Next  year,  all 
will  be  too  old  to  enter  the  Naval  Academy, 
whUe  the  number  still  eligible  for  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  will  be  only  201. 

This  bUl  (H.  R.  2794)  extends  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  June  8.  1926,  to  Include 
the  sons  of  those  who  have  died  since  July 
2  1921  or  may  hereafter  die.  of  a  World  War 
service-connected  disability,  or.  to  use  the 
language  of  the  bill,  "of  wounds  or  Injuries 
received  or  disease  contracted,  or  pre- 
existing disease  or  Injury  aggravated,  in  line 
of  duty  during  the  World  War, " 

The  records  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion show  that  there  were  on  December  31 
1939  19  639  sons  of  veterans  who  have  died 
since  the  World  War  of  service -connected 
dlsabUitlea.  These  boys  range  in  age  ^rofi 
infancy  to  21.  The  number  rendered  eligible 
under  this  bill  who  will  desire  to  take  the 
examination.  In  any  one  year,  for  appolnt- 

I  Act  of  June  8. 1926  (44  Stat.  704;  U.  S.  C.  title 
10.  sec.  1091a  and  title  34.  sec.  1036a)  ] 
The  number  of  cadets  authorized  by  law 
prior  to  June  8.  1926.  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  and  the  number  of  mid- 
shipmen authorized  by  law  prior  to  June  8, 
1926  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  are 
each  hereby  Increased  by  40  from  the  United 
States  at  large,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  among  the  sons  of  ofBcers,  sol- 
diers sailors,  and  marines  of  the  Army,  Navy. 
and  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States  who 
were  killed  in  action  or  died  prior  to  July  2, 
1921  of  wounds  or  Injuries  received,  or  disease 
contracted  In  line  of  duty  during  the  World 
War:  Provided.  That  one-half  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  among  the  sons  of  ofBcers  and 
one-half  from  among  the  sens  of  warrant 
officers,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps. 


The  act  of  1926  authorized  40  additional 
cadetshlps  for  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  and  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy to  be  appointed  by  the  President  from 
among  the  sons  of  officers,  soldiers,  sailors. 
and  marines  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps  of  the  United  States  who  were  kiUed 
in  action  or  died  prior  to  July  2.  1921.  of 
wounds,  or  Injuries  received,  or  disease  con- 
tracted in  line  of  duty  during  the  World  War; 
20  to  be  appointed  from  among  the  sons  of 
officers  and  20  from  among  the  sons  of  war- 
rant officers,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  of 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps. 

The  propxjsed  changes  In  the  act  of  June 
8  1926.  remove  the  limiting  date  of  July  2, 
1921.  when  World  War  officers,  soldiers, 
sallcis,  and  marines  shall  have  been  killed  in 
action  or  died  of  wounds.  Injuries,  or  disease, 
and  make  the  law  applicable  to  those  who 
were  killed  In  action  or  have  died  and  may 
hereafter  die.  It  also  Includes  sons  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  (female),  and 
Navy  Nurse  Corps  (female)  employed  In  the 
active  service  by  the  War  Department  or 
Navy  Department.  Fvirther  change  is  a  pro- 
vision that  the  determination  of  the  Vet- 
erans* Administration  as  to  the  cause  of 
death  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and  shall 
be  binding  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  War  Department  estimates  that  the 
additional  cost  to  the  Government  would  be 
$25,290.  This  figure  covers  24  cadets  at 
$1,053.75.  During  the  past  5  years  an  aver- 
age of  16  cadets  only  were  appointed  imder 
the  act  of  June  8,  1926. 

The  Navy  Department  estimates  that  the 
additional  cost  to  the  Government  would  be 
(year  1942).  37  cadets.  $65,305. 

Heretofore  both  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
Mutments  bave  recommended  against  such 


ment  at  the  Military  and  Naval  Academy  la. 
of  covu-se.  problematic,  but.  Judging  from  the 
experience  with  the  examinations  under  the 
original  act,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  not  be 
so  great  as  to  render  the  administration  of 
the  act  impracticable  or  burdensome. 

Report  to  Accompany  S.  658 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  658)  au- 
thorizing anpolntments  to  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  and  United  States  Naval 
Academy  of  sons  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  who  were  killed  in  action  or  have 
died  of  wounds  or  injuries  received  or  disease 
contracted  in  line  of  duty  during  the  World 
War,  having  considered  the  same,  report 
favorably  thereon  with  recommendation  that 
it  do  pass. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  amend  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  act  of  June  8.  1926.  The 
language  in  the  act  and  the  proposed  change 
are  shown  below: 

PROPOSED  CHANGE  I 

That  the  number  of  cadets  now  authorized 
by  law  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
and  the  number  of  midshipmen  now  author- 
ized by  law  at  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy, are  each  hereby  increased  by  40  from  the 
United  States  at  large,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  among  the  sons  of  officers,  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  marines  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 
(female)  and  Navy  Nurse  Corps  (female)  cm- 
ployed  in  the  active  service  by  the  War  De- 
partment or  Navy  Department,  who  were 
killed  In  action  or  have  died,  or  may  hereafter 
die,  of  wounds  or  injuries  received,  or  disease 
contracted,  or  preexisting  Injury  or  disease 
aggravated,  in  line  of  duty  during  the  World 
War;  Provided.  That  the  determination  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  to  the  cause  of 
death  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and  shall 
be  binding  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  respectively. 

legislation,  principally  due  to  the  difficulties 
involved  in  determining  eligibility  of  can- 
didates for  appointment  under  conditions 
imposed  In  the  act  of  June  8.  1926,  but  since 
the  Veterans'  Administration  must  deter- 
mine the  cavise  of  death,  the  Departments 
favor  the  enactment  of  this  measure. 
War  Department  report  follows: 

War  Department, 
Washington,  March   15,  194t. 
Hon.  Morris  Sheppard, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Military 

Affairs.  United  States  Senate. 
Dear  Senator  Sheppard:  The  War  Depart- 
ment favors  the  enactment  of  S.  658.  a  bill 
authorizing  appointments  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  and  United  States 
Naval  Academy  of  sons  of  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  who  were  killed  in  action  or 
have  died  of  wounds  or  injuries  received  or 
disease  contracted  In  line  of  duty  during  the 
World  War. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  amend  the  act  of  June  8.  1926  (44  Stat. 
704).  Briefly  stated,  that  act  increased  by 
40  the  authorized  number  of  cadets  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  and  mid- 
shipmen at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
and  provided  that  such  additional  appoint- 
ments be  made  from  among  the  sons  of  offi- 
cers, soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  who  were 
killed  In  action  or  died  prior  to  July  2.  1921. 
of  wounds  or  Injuries  received,  or  disease 
contracted  In  line  of  duty  during  the  World 
War.  In  view  of  the  limiting  date,  July  2. 
1921.  prior  to  which  the  fathers  of  eligible 
candidates  must  have  died,  coupled  with  the 
statutory  age  of  22  years  for  admission  to 
West  Point,  this  source  of  appointment  will 
lapse  in  1943.  The  effect  of  S.  658.  If  enacted, 
wotild  be  to  continue  to  provide  vacancies 
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lor  eligible  among  the  son*  each  year  to 
fill  the  40  cadetshlps  provided  by  the  act  of 
June  8.  1928.  Thus  a  source  of  appointment 
would  remain  open  to  these  yoimg  men  which 
otherwise  would  faU  within  the  next  2  years. 
The  War  Department  has  previously  rec- 
ommended against  the  enactment  of  several 
bills  designed  to  continue  these  40  vacancies 
beyond  1943  because  of  the  administrative  dif- 
ficulties involved.  Although  certain  provi- 
sions of  S.  658  were  embodied  In  varying  de- 
grees In  previous  bills,  the  present  meastire 
contains  a  proviso,  which  would  remove  much 
al  the  administrative  difficulty  heretofore 
stressed  by  the  Department  as  an  objection- 
able feature.  This  provision  reads  as  foUows: 
"That  the  determination  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  to  the  cause  of  death  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  and  shall  be  binding 
upon  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  respectively." 

During  the  past  5  years  there  has  been  In 
attendance  at  the  MlUtsry  Academy  an  aver- 
age of  16  cadets  appointed  under  the  act  of 
June  8  1928.  In  the  event  of  the  enactment 
of  S.  668.  It  is  believed  that  under  its  broad 
mandatory  provisions  all  of  the  remaining  24 
vacancies  would  be  fiUed  annually  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  by  appointments  from  sons  of  de- 
ceased veterans  and  nurses.  The  estimated 
additional  cost  to  the  Government  for  these 
24  cadets  would  be  $25,290  per  annum  (24 
times  $1,053.75). 

The  War  Department  has  always  been  In 
accord  with  the  purpose  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion whereby  the  dependents  of  World  War 
veterans  might  continue  to  share  in  the  ben- 
efits provided  by  the  original  act.  As  S.  658 
specifically  provides  that  the  determination 
of  the  Veterans*  Administration  as  to  the 
cause  of  death  shall  be  final  and  conclusive, 
thereby  greatly  simplifying  the  War  Depart- 
ment's administrative  processes  in  considering 
the  eligibility  of  candidates  for  these  particu- 
lar appointments,  it  is  recommended  that  this 
bill  receive  favorable  consideration. 

The  foregoing  sets  forth  the  views  of  the 
War  Department  only.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion pertains  also  to  the  Navy  Department. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
report. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Henst  L.  Stimbon, 

Secretory  of  War. 

Kavy  Department  report  follows: 
Navt  Depahtmeht. 
OmcE  or  THE  Sbcretart. 
Washington,  March  19, 1941. 
The  Chaibmam,  Committex 
ON  MiUTART  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Further  reference 
is  made  to  your  letter  of  Pebr\iary  4.  1941, 
in  which  you  request  the  views  of  the  Navy 
Department  In  coimectlon  with  the  bin  (8. 
658)  athorlzlng  appointments  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  and  United  States 
Naval  Academy  of  sons  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  who  were  killed  in  action  or  have 
died  of  wounds  or  Injuries  received  or  disease 
contracted  in  line  of  duty  during  the  World 
War. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  as  stated 
In  its  title. 

The  act  of  June  8,  1926  (44  Stat.  704; 
U.  8.  C,  title  10.  sec.  1091a  and  title  34.  sec. 
1036a).  Increased  by  40  the  nvimber  of  cadets 
and  midshipmen  authorized  by  law  at  the 
Military  Academy  and  the  Naval  Academy, 
respectively,  to  be  appointed  from  among  the 
sons  of  officers,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
who  were  killed  in  action  or  who  died  as  a 
result  of  wounds  or  Injuries  received  or  dis- 
ease contracted  In  line  of  duty  prior  to  the 
official  termination  of  the  World  War  on 
July  a.  1921. 


The  bill  S.  658  would,  among  other  things, 
remove  the  prohibition  against  appointment 
of  sons  of  veterans  who  died  subsequent  to 
J\ily  2,   1921,  extend  the  caUgory  of  those 
whose   sons   art   qualified    for   appointment 
under  the  act  of  June  8.   1926,  to  Include 
members  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  and  the 
Navy  Nurse  Corps,  and  provide  that  the  de- 
termination by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
as  to  cause  of  death  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive in   determining  eligibility  of  candi- 
dates for  appointment. 
•    The     Navy     Department     has     heretofore 
recommended  against  proposed  legislation  of 
this  character  due.  principally,  to  the  dlfflctil- 
tles  that  would  necessarily  be  Involved  In  de- 
termining the  eligibility  of  candidates  for  ap- 
pointment under  the  conditions  Imposed  by 
the   legislation   under  consideration   at    the 
tUne.    This  grotmd  for  objection  to  legisla- 
tion of  this  nature  has  been  removed  by  the 
Inclusion  in  the  bill  8.  658  of  the  provision 
with  respect    to   the   determination   by   the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  to  the  catise  of 
death. 

In  view  of  the  above,  the  Navy  Department 
interposes  no  objection  to  enactment  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

The  estimated  additional  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  ensuing  4  years  which  would 
result  from  the  enactment  of  this  bill  Is  as 

follows:  ,     _,_,, 

Cost  for  1942:  37  average  number  of  addi- 
tional midshipmen,  $65,305. 

Cost  for  1943:  37  average  number  of  addi- 
tional midshipmen.  $65,305. 

Cost  for  1944:  38  average  number  of  addi- 
tional midshipmen.  $67,070. 

Cost  for  1945:  38  average  number  of  addi- 
tional midshipmen.  $67,070. 

This  estimate  Is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  aU  40  appointments  will  be  filled 
during  the  calendar  year  1941. 

The  Navy  Department  has  been  advised  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  would 
be   no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 

report. 

Sincerely  yours. 
(Signed)     JAMES  Porrestal,  Acting. 


Embattled  Farmers  Fight  for  Rural 
Electrificatioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  April  28.  1941 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mi. 
Speaker,  while  tlie  battle  for  rural  elec- 
trification goes  on,  the  interference  of  the 
private  power  interests  continues. 

I  should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  a  situation  within  40 
miles  of  this  Capitol,  where  a  private  util- 
ity is  making  a  desperate  effort  to  main- 
tain an  ancient  monopoly  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  farmers  of  two  counties. 

More  than  20  years  ago.  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Maryland  granted  to  the  Potomac 
Edison  Co..  a  subsidiary  of  the  American 
Water  Works  Co.,  a  franchise  so  broad  in 
language  as  to  embrace  virtually  the 
entire  State.  Since  that  time  a  public 
service  commission  has  been  created,  and 
certain  laws  and  regulationa  have  been 


promulgated.  Yet  this  company  still  in- 
sists on  the  principle  that  its  monopoly 
still  holds  good,  and  that  it  has  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  determine  whether  the 
farmers  In  the  northern  part  of  Mary- 
land shall  or  shall  not  receive  electric 
service.  Though  this  company  has  for 
years,  and  in  spite  of  repeated  requests, 
refused  to  grant  service  to  thousands  of 
farm  homes  except  at  exorbitant  rates, 
it  nevertheless  contends  in  effect  that  no 
other  company  or  agency  has  the  right 
to  serve  within  its  area.  That  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  attitude  of  this  ruthless 
power  monopoly  throughout  the  whole 
country. 

The  farmers  of  Frederick  and  Carroll 
Counties  to  the  northern  part  of  Mary- 
land have  made  many  efforts  to  get  pow- 
er. At  a  recent  hearing  before  the  Public 
Service  Commission  in  Baltimore,  they 
rose  to  their  feet,  one  by  one.  and  told  of 
their  efforts.  They  have  petitioned  indi- 
vidually and  in  «roups,  yet  the  power 
company  was  not  interested.  Farmers 
calling  at  the  company's  office  were  turn- 
ed away  with  little  or  no  Information. 
Company  representatives  agreed  to  meet 
with  groups  of  fanners,  and  then  failed 
to  show  up.  When  compelled  to  quote 
rates,  the  company  insisted  that  the 
farmers  pay  hundreds  of  dollars  for  con- 
struction of  lines,  which  would  belong  to 
the  company  thereafter,  and  in  addition 
agree  to  pay  monthly  minimum  bills  of 
$8  and  $10. 

As  a  result,  even  today,  within  40  miles 
of  our  Nation's  Capital,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  farm  homes  dependent  upon 
kerosene  lamps,  hand-pumped  water, 
and  the  fanning  methods  of  50  or  75 
years  ago. 

Last  June  these  farmers  at  last  found 
some  hope  of  service.  A  cooperative 
association  financed  through  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  was  organ- 
ized in  Adams  County.  Pa..  Just  across 
the  border.  The  farmers  of  Adams  and 
several  neighboring  counties  were  going 
to  have  electricity  at  rates  they  could 
afford  to  pay.  Immediately,  the  Fred- 
erick and  Carroll  County  fanners  asked 
the  newly  formed  Adams  Electric  Co- 
operative to  bring  power  to  them  across 
the  State  border  into  Maryland,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  cooperative  agreed. 

Within  a  few  weeks  hundreds  of  Fred- 
erick and  Carroll  County  farmers  were 
signing  applications  for  service.  But 
suddenly  the  Potomac  Edison  Co.,  irfter 
20  years  of  slumber,  woke  up. 

No  sooner  had  solicitors  for  the  co- 
operative passed  down  a  road  than  they 
were  followed  by  power  company  em- 
ployees. Within  24  hours  the  power 
company  had  50  men  in  this  area  which 
it  had  neglected  before.  Within  48 
hours  carloads  of  poles  and  hardware 
were  being  dropped  along  the  country 
roads. 

Potomac  Edison  employees  told  newly 
signed  members  of  the  cooperative  that 
they  could  never  build  their  own  lines. 
They  told  them  that  these  cooperative 
lines  would  be  weak  and  fall  down  in 
every  storm.  They  told  them  that  each 
consumer  would  be  assessed  heavily  for 
any  such  damage.  All  of  these  things, 
of  course,  were  completely  false,  the  same 
old  "fifth  column"  technique  the  Power 
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Trust    has   pracUced    to    thwart    rural 
electrtflcation  all  over  the  country. 

Their  line -building  crews  came  in  and 
worked  day  and  night.  They  buUt  Unes 
where  they  had  few  signed  customers, 
or  where  they  had  no  signed  customers 
at  all.  and  where  there  were  not  even  any 
potential  customers.  These  were  spite 
Bnes  intended  solely  to  prevent  the  co- 
operative from  constructing  any  lines  of 
its  own. 

What  happened  to  rates?  Potomac 
Edison  solicitors  were  apparently  given 
full  authcrity  to  set  their  own  rates  as 
they  canvassed.  Some  farmers  were  of- 
fered minimums  of  $2.75;  others  as  high 
as  $6  and  $7.  The  solicitors  worked  from 
early  in  the  morning  until  midnight. 

The  farmers  were  not  discouraged. 
They  saw  clearly  that  the  actions  of  the 
company  were  unjust  and  probably 
Illegal,  and  as  free  citizens  of  a  free  Slate 
they  simply  did  not  believe  the  company 
could  get  away  with  it.  Harry  Slattery, 
Administrator  of  R.  E.  A.,  reassured  them 
by  allotting  $150,000  for  construction  of 
rural  power  lines  in  Frederick  and  Carroll 
Counties. 

Through  their  attorney  these  farmers 
appealed  to  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion of  Maryland  to  stop  the  Potomac 
Edison's  construction  of  spite  lines. 
Their  appeal  was  well  taken  and  well 
reasoned.  As  a  cooperative  they  had  no 
legal  right  to  build  any  lines  of  their  own 
until  they  had  received  authorization 
from  the  Public  Service  Commission. 
Yet  the  private  utility  company  claimed 
the  right  to  build  wherever  it  chose,  not 
to  serve  the  public  but  to  protect  its 
monopoly. 

For  several  hours  the  farmers  presented 
detailed  evidence.  Yet  at  the  end  of  the 
hearing  the  acting  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission stated  simply  that  the  commis- 
■ion's  engineer  had  Ulked  with  represent- 
atives of  the  Potomac  Edison  and  had 
reported  that  the  company  was  comply- 
ing with  all  rules  and  regulations.  The 
acting  chairman  told  the  farmers  that 
they  had  no  rights,  using  those  exact 
words.  The  commission  then  flatly  re- 
fused to  restrain  the  company  in  any 
way. 

Working  now  against  time,  because  new 
spite  lines  were  going  up  every  day.  the 
farmers  asked  for  permits  from  the  roads 
boards  of  the  two  counties.  Usually  this 
is  a  mere  technicality.  The  roads  boards 
are  charged  solely  with  maintaining 
safety  along  the  highways  and  with  as- 
certaining that  each  new  structure  pro- 
posed constitutes  no  menace  to  safety. 
Such  permits  are  granted  to  power  com- 
panies and  R.  E.  A.  cooperatives  quickly 
and  as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  when  the  farmers  went  to  the  roads 
boards  of  Frederick  and  Carroll  Counties 
In  the  free  State  of  Maryland,  there  be- 
gan one  of  the  most  astonishing  perform- 
ances by  elected  public  officials  that  has 
ever  come  to  my  attention. 

For  weeks  the  roads  boards  did  nothing 
at  all;  refused  to  take  any  action  and 
refused  to  state  any  grounds  for  their 
delay,  while  the  Potomac  Edison  Co.  kept 
on  building  spite  lines.  The  farmers  re- 
plied by  writing  letters,  attending  meet- 
ings of  the  roads  boards,  and  applying 
pressure  in  other  ways.    The  attorney  for 


the  Carroll  County  Reads  Board  at  last 
informed  the  cooperative  attorney  that 
the  permit  would  be  granted  within  a  few 
days.  Yet  even  this  was  only  a  way  of 
gaining  time  for  the  power  company. 
The  permit  never  was  granted.  In  Fred- 
erick County  the  attorney  for  that  board 
explained  the  board's  delay  on  nothing 
more  complicated  than  his  own  absolute 
ignorance  of  the  laws  under  which  the 
board  operated,  and  raised  a  number  of 
legal  questions  so  ridiculous  that  they 
would  be  laughed  out  of  any  court  in  the 
land. 

Finally  the  Carroll  County  board  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  cooperative.  It  stated 
that  the  board  was  going  to  give  the 
power  company  90  days  in  which  to  build 
all  the  lines  it  chose.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  cooperative  might  pwssibly  be 
granted  a  permit. 

Thus  for  the  past  3  months  public 
officials  of  two  counties  have  conspired 
with  a  private  utility  company  to  protect 
its  monopoly.  They  have  abdicated  their 
duties  to  those  who  elected  them. 

The  farmers,  officials  of  the  coopera- 
tive, and  representatives  of  R.  E.  A.  have 
stated  repeatedly  that  their  sole  interest 
is  in  making  sure  that  every  farmer  who 
wants  service  can  get  it.  The  R.  E.  A. 
has  offered  to  withdraw  from  the  area  If 
the  power  company  would  only  agree  to 
serve  every  farmer  that  the  cooperative 
would  serve.  But,  with  unusual  frank- 
ness, officials  of  the  power  company  have 
said  that  they  are  only  interested  in 
wrecking  the  cooperative  and  that  they 
have  no  intention  of  serving  every  farmer 
in  the  two  counties. 

During  the  session  of  the  Maryland 
Legislature  a  remedy  was  sought,  a  rem- 
edy too  late  to  help  the  particular  group 
in  Frederick  and  Carroll  Counties,  but 
which  would  prevent  similar  situations  in 
the  future.  Working  with  representa- 
tives of  two  existing  Maryland  coopera- 
tives. 27  members  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gates, including  the  speaker,  introduced 
a  version  of  the  R.  E.  A.  model  act.  This 
act  includes  what  is  known  as  a  pre- 
emption clause.  Under  this  clause  a 
group  of  farmers,  on  signing  up  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  unserved  farmers  in 
a  given  area  and  notifying  the  pubhc 
service  commission,  are  granted  protec- 
tion against  any  construction  by  private 
utilities  in  the  area  for  6  months  and 
for  an  additional  12  months  if  the  R.  E.  A. 
grants  them  a  loan. 

Then  began  a  bitter  fight  to  kill  the 
bill  without  letting  it  come  to  a  vote,  for 
the  demand  of  farmers  in  Maryland  for 
power  is  such  that  few  members  of  either 
house  would  dare  to  oppose  such  a  meas- 
ure publicly. 

With  the  session  nearing  its  close,  the 
bill  was  delayed  on  the  request  of  the 
utility  lobby  and  hearings  were  postponed 
three  times.  Finally  it  came  out  of  com- 
mittee with  a  favorable  report  and  passed 
its  second  reading.  Late  one  night  after 
the  farmers  and  their  representatives 
had  gone  home,  Mr.  John  White,  the 
floor  leader,  made  a  surprise  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  committee.  The 
farmers'  friends  went  into  action  and 
administered  to  Mr.  White  what  the  Bal- 
timore Sun  called  the  worst  defeat  he 
has  ever  experienced.    He  withdrew  his 


motion  before  It  could  come  to  a  vote 
and  the  bill  passed  its  third  reading  in 
the  house.  Between  the  house  and  the 
senate  the  bill  was  mysteriously  lost  and 
there  was  more  delay  until  angry  propo- 
nents of  the  measure  compelled  the  op- 
position to  find  it.  The  senate  committee 
delayed  hearings  and  finally  held  one  in 
the  closing  minutes  of  the  session.  Mak- 
ing a  last-ditch  stand,  the  opposition  in- 
troduced 15  amendments  to  the  bill 
which,  if  accepted,  would  have  destroyed 
it.  The  senate  committee  accepted  them, 
word  for  word. 

With  only  15  minutes  remaining  before 
the  senate  vote,  the  cooperatives'  attor- 
neys analyzed  the  amendments  and 
found  they  could  accept  12  of  them 
safely.  They  prepared  to  fight  on  the 
other  3.  After  a  bitter  battle  on  the 
senate  floor,  the  3  destructive  amend- 
ments were  voted  down  and  the  measure 
passed  the  senate.  So  the  bill  is  now 
awaiting  the  signature  of  the  Governor 
and.  though  he  has  not  signed  it  during 
the  past  16  days,  he  has  promised  to 
do  so. 

But  the  farmers  of  Frederick  and  Car- 
roll Counties  who  cannot  be  helped  by 
this  legislation  because  it  comes  too  late, 
are  making  a  last  desperate  stand  to  ob- 
tain electricity  over  their  own  lines. 
They  are  now  pleading  their  case  before 
the  Pubhc  Serxice  Commission  in  Balti- 
more, asking  for  a  certificate  of  con- 
venience and  necessity  which  they  must 
have  in  orde.  to  proceed. 

The  Potomac  Edison  has  blanketed  the 
entire  area  with  lines.  They  have  built 
more  miles  of  line  in  the  cooperative's 
territory  in  the  last  5  months  than  they 
have  built  over  their  entire  system  in  the 
last  5  years,  but  witness  after  witness  has 
testified  to  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion that  he  signed  with  the  cooperative 
first,  and  that  even  though  the  pov;er 
company  lines  pass  his  very  door,  he  has 
signed  no  contract  with  them  and  w.U 
sign  none  until  the  cooperative  is  actually 
dead.  Witness  after  witness  has  testified 
that  there  are  miles  of  power  company 
line  with  no  signed  customers.  Witness 
after  witness  has  testified  that  the  power 
company  has  not  even  asked  for  a  serv- 
ice contract  but  merely  for  an  easement 
enabling  the  power  company  to  build  the 
lines  across  his  land. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Maryland  is  known  to  be  hostile.  It  has 
refused  twice  to  assure  the  equality  of 
the  contesting  parties  by  prohibiting  fur- 
ther construction  by  Potomac  Edison 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  hearings,  but 
the  evidence  is  piling  up.  There  could 
be  little  question  as  to  the  commission's 
action  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
power  company  lines  have  been  built  even 
though  they  are  not  serving  the  people 
the  cooperative  proposed  to  serve. 

These  two  battles  fought  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Adams  Electric  Cooperative — 
one  in  Maryland  and  the  other  in  Penn- 
sylvania—are but  illustrations  of  one 
startling  truth:  That  a  large  number  of 
private  utilities  have  chosen  this  moment 
to  renew  their  attacks  on  the  R.  E.  A., 
that  at  this  time  when  all  good  citizens 
are  concerned  primarily  with  matters  of 
national  defense,  a  large  group  of  private 
utilities  has  resumed  a  campaign  of  de- 
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fense  of  their  self-arrogated  monopolies. 
They  are  once  again  raising  the  old  battle 
cry,  "we  and  we  alone  shall  decid*  if 
farmers  shall  have  electricity,  and  if  we 
choose  not  to  serve  them,  they  shall  not 
be  served." 

The  people  of  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania ought  to  have  the  lowest  electric 
rates  in  the  world,  and  every  farmer  in 
those  two  States  ought  to  enjoy  the  most 
abundant  use  of  electric  energy.  Yet, 
last  year,  1940,  the  people  of  Maryland 
were  overcharged  $14,747,000  for  their 
electricity,  and  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania were  overcharged  $81,243,000,  and 
the  farmers  In  those  States  are  having 
the  battle  of  their  Uves  to  get  any  elec- 
tricity at  all. 

The  following  article  which  appeared 
In  Friday  Magazine  of  April  25,  1941,  is 
characteristic  of  the  struggle  the  em- 
battled farmers  of  America  are  now 
making,  in  order  to  secure  electric  serv- 
ice that  has  been  so  long  denied  them: 

POWER  COMPANIES  HIDE  THEIR  UCHT — FOR- 
GOTTEN EARMKES  rPROOT  TRANSMISSION 
LINES 

Two-year-old  Sonny  Kann  has  never  seen 
an  electric  light.  When  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Edwin  Kann.  of  Shlppensburg,  Pa.,  makes 
his  supper,  she  does  It  under  the  sputtering 
glow  of  an  oU  lamp.  His  dairy-farming 
father  does  chores  by  lantern,  and  if  oil  hap- 
pens to  run  low  they  use  candles.  There  Is 
electrlc-Une  service  only  500  yards  away,  but 
the  Kanns  would  have  to  guarantee  to  pay 
$18  a  month  to  get  It.  Private  power  trusts 
don't  like  to  go  even  a  few  steps  off  the 
beaten  track  except  for  large  fees.  This  sit- 
uation led  to  the  January  30  "post-hole  bat- 
tle,"   a    farmer-utility    fight    that    is    still 

raging. 

The  Kanns  are  well-to-do,  hard-working, 
native  American  stock,  like  their  neighbors 
In  rich,  fertile  Franklin  and  Cumberland 
Counties.  The  oil  lamp  Is  a£  much  out  of 
place  In  their  modem  home  as  horses  would 
be  puUlng  a  16-cyllnder  car.  They  have  In- 
BtaUed  the  latest  type  of  plumbing,  enjoy 
steam  heat,  and  even  have  a  telephone.  But 
their  radio  Is  battery  operated  and  a  gasoline 
put-put  motor  drives  their  washing  machine. 
This  Is  because  the  Kanns,  like  5.400,000 
others,  are  skimmed  milk  to  power  trusts 
that  want  only  cream. 

Utility  companies  don't  actually  refuse 
service  to  the  farmers.  They  simply  make  the 
cost  prohibitive.  They  expect  the  farmers 
to  pay  all  Installation  costs,  furnish  the  poles 
and  help  set  them,  and  then  pay  a  hefty 
minimum  every  month.  Farmers  can  hardly 
hope  to  clear  much  over  their  living  expenses 
In  an  average  year,  and  even  with  good  crops 
they  can  expect  to  net  no  more  than  $500 
for  a  year's  work.  So  they  can't  afford  the 
turn-on-the-swltch  luxury  that  Is  a  com- 
monplace m  city  homes.  Some  rig  up  their 
own  little  power  plants,  some  plug  along  with 
the  old  oU  and  hope  for  a  change. 

Robust,  red-cheeked  Glen  Mains,  Jr..  fin- 
ished winter  courses  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College  and  set  up  dairy  farming  on  his  own. 
His  biggest  problem  was  lack  of  electricity. 
Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light,  utility  serving 
his  area,  demanded  a  $12-a-month  guarantee. 
Mains  suyed  on  the  candle  circuit  but  began 
a  check  Into  Federal  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  long-term  loans  to  farm  co- 
operatives. His  check-up  started  a  campaign 
that  has  already  brought  one  hot  farmer- 
utility  clash  m  January  and  is  now  becoming 
a  national  Issue. 

Over  In  nearby  Adams  County,  fruit  grow- 
ers were  solving  the  electric-power  problem. 
They  formed  the  Adams  Electricity  Coop., 
Inc.,  borrowed  $308,000  from  the  R.  B.  A., 


hired  engineers  and  contractors,  and  pre- 
pared to  serve  themselves.  They  would  own 
their  own  company;  pay  a  $2.75  minimum  a 
month.  "That's  what  we  need,  too,"  said 
Mains. 

Mains'  neighbors  agreed.  Co-op  fever  spread 
like  measles  among  local  farmers,  who  real- 
ized more  members  meant  lower  rates.  The 
Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  got  busy,  too. 
Its  agents  visited  farmers  day  and  night,  pre- 
dicting the  co-op  would  fold  up.  Minimum 
rates  dropped  like  snowfiakea.  The  power 
company  bid  for  rights-of-way.  Mrs.  Fanny 
Home  sold  hers.  "They  told  me  you  had 
signed."  Mrs.  Home  explains  to  J.  D.  Mc- 
Culloch,  a  farm  neighbor.  Deception  had 
been  used  to  get  signatures,  many  charged. 
But  Mcculloch,  son  of  Revolutionary  stock, 
hadn't  been  fooled.  He  was  one  of  two  stub- 
born men.  as  they're  now  known  throughout 
the  countryside,  who  held  out  firmly.  Their 
offer  of  a  $50  bribe  made  him  mad. 

The  other  stubborn  man  was  R.  Boyd  Mc- 
Cullough.  Because  these  two  refused  rights- 
of-way,  the  P.  P.  &  L.  was  forced  to  have 
bonds  approved  at  county  court  before  wait- 
ing crews  could  rush  lines  to  areas  mapped 
out  for  co-op  planned  service.  During  that 
delay  the  co-op  filed  a  map  with  the  pubUc 
utility  commission,  preempting  the  territory 
where  It  had  signed  up  a  majority  of  poten- 
tial consumers.  Pennsylvania  State  law 
bans  utilities  from  such  construction,  but 
P.  P.  &  L.  went  right  ahead. 

As  utility  crews  raced  to  put  up  poles  In 
co-op  territory,  farmers  took  counsel  with  At- 
torney Daniel  E.  Teeter.  "Whatli  we  do  if 
they  put  up  poles  in  preempted  territory?" 
they  asked  him.  "The  State  law  says  that 
once  the  co-op  has  filed  its  map,  the  utUlty 
can't  go  In."  Teeter  told  them.  "If  the  crew* 
start  work,  defend  your  prc^jerty."  The 
farmers  hurried  to  the  Big  Spring  area,  a 
4-mile  stretch  where  activities  centered,  and 
got  ready  to  block  the  lines  that  night. 

Historic  Big  Spring  mill  was  farmers'  head- 
quarters on  January  30.  "Don't  let  them  dig 
a  hole"  was  the  watchword.  But  whUe  land- 
owners assembled  with  shovels,  one  gang  of 
power  company  workers  concentrated  on  the 
North  Nevrton  Township  highway  near  J.  D. 
Mcculloch's  property,  and  another  worked 
near  R.  Boyd  McCullough's  land  in  West 
Pennsboro  Township.  Traffic,  mostly  utility 
cars,  whizzed  along  usually  deserted  roads. 
Hundreds  of  utlhty  men  were  at  work. 
Farmers  foUowed  the  company  workers  and 
shoveled  dirt  Into  holes  as  fast  as  they  were 
dug.    Sheriff  Ira  Dunlap  came  in  to  arrange 

a  truce. 

During  the  truce  farmers  warmed  up  In- 
side the  mlU.  talked  about  the  co-op's  rights 
and  the  utility's  wrongs,  "After  refusing  to 
serve  us  except  at  the  highest  rates,  they're 
trying  to  put  up  spite  lines,  now  that  we're 
ready  to  serve  ourselves,"  they  said  as  they 
munched  apples.  They  found  out  while  talk- 
ing that  nearly  all  of  them  had  Just  lately 
been  offered  a  $2.75  minimum,  same  as  the 
co-op's,  now  that  the  P.  P.  &  L.  saw  that  the 
farmers  meant  business.  "But  that's  J\i«t  a 
trick,"  they  warned  each  other,  "U  we  faU 
for  that  now  and  give  up  the  co-op.  the  rates 
will  go  right  up  again.  Anyway,  we've  the 
right  to  serve  ourselves." 

But  the  truce  was  one-sided.  WhUe  farm- 
ers stayed  inside  the  mill,  the  company  had 
Its  crews  continue  to  dig  and  set  up  poles. 
News  came  in  that  somewhere  along  the 
highway  construction  was  still  going  on. 
Led  by  Glen  Mains.  Jr..  the  landowners 
poured  out  and  prepared  for  action.  "The 
Constitution  gives  us  the  right  to  defend  our 
land  and  serve  ourselves."  they  said.  "No 
company  is  going  to  teU  us  we  can't  serve 
ourselves."  While  patrols  set  out  to  find 
where  utilities  might  be  working,  the  farm- 
ers burned  up  Inside,  built  fires  to  warm  up 
outside.  There  was  tension  in  the  air,  and  a 
spark  cotild  have  set  off  a  hot  battle. 


WHERE  POWER  COMPANT  AMD  FARMERS  MET 

A  few  minutes  later  the  co-op  members 
found  a  crew  eettlng  a  pole  near  the  prop- 
erty of  J.  D.  Mcculloch.  They  got  there  too 
Ute  to  fill  to  the  hole,  so  they  did  the  next 
best  thing.  While  some  pushed  utility  work- 
ers to  one  side,  others  grabbed  fhovels  and 
poured  in  dirt  so  looaely  that  the  pole 
cotildnt  be  planted  firmly.  P  P  &  L.  men 
took  the  fracas  In  good  part;  didn't  lose  their 
tempers.  "This  dirt  U  sure  going  to  get 
worn  out  tonight  getting  shoveled  back  and 
forth,"  one  of  them  said.  The  shovel  fight 
lasted  until  2  a.  m. 

That  night  persons  unknown  sawed  down 
the  po>  that  had  been  loosely  set  through 
farmers'  intervention.  D.  A.  Ellas.  P  P.  &  L. 
vice  president,  announced  the  company  Itself 
cut  It  down  to  avoid  danger.  Farmers  Just 
laugh  when  you  mention  It,  because  it's  a 
serious  thing  to  chop  down  utility  property. 
But  It  stand.*  near  the  160-year-old  farm  of 
J.  D.  McCulloch,  not  far  from  historic  Gettys- 
burg, a  reminder  of  the  determlnatlcn  of  the 
producers'  co-op  to  fight  this  case  out  with 
the  P.  P.  A  L.  even  If  It  goes  up  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Coxirt.  There  Is  a  good 
chance  that  the  case  will  go  that  high.  Since 
the  January  30  "battle  of  the  post  holes,"  the 
P.  P.  &  L.  has  stopped  construction  In  terri- 
tories preempted  on  the  co-op  map,  but  the 
struggle  has  t>€en  transferred  to  the  State 
public  utilities  commission,  where  the  Power 
Trust  Is  challenging  both  Pennsylvania's  law 
authorizing  co-op  preemption  and  the  Fed-  ^ 
eral  law  creating  the  R.  E.  A.  AU  rural  elec- 
trification is  at  stake. 

Mrs.  Guy  Ley  already  has  electricity  In  her 
farm  home  in  Cumberland  County.  Her  hus- 
band waited  as  long  as  be  could,  then  reluc- 
tantly signed  years  ago  with  the  P.  P.  ic  L.  To 
get  power  he  had  to  provide  27  poles,  dig  32 
holes,  and  help  string  the  line  himself.  Ha 
figures  installation  cost  him  more  than  $300 
and  tells  with  some  indignation  how  he  had 
to  struggle  to  pay  the  $16.80  which  the  com- 
pany demanded  for  years  as  a  monthly  mini- 
mum. Recently  It  has  dropped  a  little.  Loy 
can  never  change  over  from  the  P.  P  &  L.  to 
the  Adams  Co-op  because  the  law  setting  up 
the  R.  E.  A.  forbids  Co-ops'  taking  on  private 
utilities'  eustomers. 

In  spite  of  that,  Loy  Is  one  of  the  strongest 
rooters  the  Co-op  has,  and  he  testified  en  its 
behalf  before  the  Public  UtUities  Commission 
dwlng  hearings  now  pending.  Practical 
farming  can't  be  done  successfully  and  prof- 
itably nowadays  without  power,  says  Uiy,  who 
has  a  reputation  throughout  the  nelghlxarlng 
counties  for  knowing  what  he's  talking  at>out. 
Electric  milkers,  such  as  the  one  Loy's  9-year- 
old  son  uses  here,  mean  fewer  farm  hands. 
Because  the  hen  house  Is  electrically  lighted 
his  hens  lay  more  eggs  in  wtoter,  when  they 
bring  the  best  price.  'It  means  the  differ- 
ence between  being  to  the  black  and  going  to 
the  red."  says  Loy. 

Cumberland's  fight  with  the  P.  P.  &  L.  la 
"the  most  Important  case  ever  to  come  before 
the  Public  Utility  Commission."  according  to 
Commissioner  Richard  J.  Beamish,  If  the 
company  wins,  he  warns,  every  rural  Co-op  to 
Pennsylvania  would  be  destroyed.  Twelve 
such  co-ops  operate  In  the  State  now.  •erving 
18996  consumers.  But  Interest  extends  be- 
yond State  ixirders.  Maryland's  Frederick  and 
Carroll  County  farmers  Jotoed  the  Adama 
Co-op  and  are  up  to  their  necks  to  fights  with 
Potomac  Edison.  Like  aU  of  rural  America, 
they  look  for  a  co-op  victory  and  a  final  deci- 
sion defending  producers'  rights  to  use  R.  E.  A. 
and  give  themselves  electricity. 

This  battle  must  go  on  and  will  go  on 
until  every  farm  home  in  America  is  elec- 
trified at  rates  the  fanners  can  afford  to 
pay. 

He  that  is  not  with  us  is  against  us,  and 
I  want  to  sound  a  warning  now  to  every 
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pressure  in  other  ways.    The  attorney  for  I  has  ever  experienced.    He  withdrew  his  I  utiUties  has  resumed  a  campaign  of  de- 
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Member  of  Congress,  and  to  every  elected 
ofBcial  throughout  the  United  States,  that 
they  are  going  to  have  to  face  this  issue 
In  the  coming  campaign. 

I  again  call  upon  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  enforce  section 
11  of  the  Holding  Company  Act.  force 
these  vast  holding  companies  to  release 
their  grips  on  local  utilities  in  order  that 
the  people's  elected  representatives  may 
be  enabled  to  see  that  the  people  are 
properly   protected   in   their   respective 

Let  us  put  a  stop  to  the  racketeering  of 
these  ruthless  utilities,  develop  the  water 
power  of  the  Nation,  supply  to  the  people 
of  the  country  electricity  at  rates  based 
upon  the  cost  of  generation,  transmission, 
and  distribution,  and,  as  I  said,  electrify 
every  farm  home  In  America  at  rates  peo- 
ple can  afford  to  pay. 


Food  for  Oppressed  Peoples 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  April  29,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON.  OP 
COLORADO 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  mserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress prepared  by  transcription  to  be  de- 
livered'over  a  number  of  radio  stations 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
Johnson  ] . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gr««tlng8.  radio  listeners.  As  you  hear  my 
▼olce.  37.000.000  Innocent  people  are  desper- 
ately hungry.  As  I  speak,  the  women  and 
children  and  the  helpless  aged  dependents  of 
patriots  who  a  few  weeks  ago  stood  by  Great 
Britain's  side  In  a  gallant  fight  for  man's 
right  to  be  free  face  the  horrors  of  starvation 
and  pestilence. 

Trapped  between  the  millstones  of  the 
British  blockade  and  the  German  armies  of 
occupation,  the  God-fearing  people  of  Bel- 
glum.  Norway,  Holland.  Poland,  and  Finland— 
the  klnfolks  of  15.000,000  American  citizens — 
are  existing.  In  this  very  hour,  literally  on 
hope.  The  hope  they  cling  to  so  desperately 
Is  that  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
great  humanitarian  Nation  of  the  world,  will 
bear  their  plea  for  food  and  will  prevail  upon 
Britain  and  Germany  to  work  out  an  agree- 
ment for  their  relief. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  This 
country  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  be- 
coming the  arsenal  of  democracy.  We  are 
proud  to  be  known  as  the  defenders  of  democ- 
racy and  ChrlatUn  civilization.  How  can  we 
aid  democracy's  cause,  call  ourselves  a  Chris- 
tian people,  and  at  the  same  time  callously 
allow  the  conquered  democratic  peoples  of 
continental  Europe  to  starve,  without  a  vig- 
orous protest?  How  can  Great  Britain  seri- 
ously believe  that  by  starving  her  former 
trtend*.  and  cur  friends,  that  she  is  entitled 
to  our  help?    The  United  SUtes  la  trying  to 


keep  the  flame  of  democracy  btirnlng  in  the 
British  Isles  and  in  continental  Etirope,  but 
that  flame  must  surely  go  out  In  the  con- 
quered nations  if  they  can  only  secure  food 
by  adopting  the  Nazi  way  of  life. 

America  is  willing  to  make  great  sacrifices 
for  Britain's  security,  but  I  do  not  l>elieve 
that  any  of  us  want  to  buy  Britain's  security 
(If  we  could  buy  it  that  way)  at  the  cost  of 
famine  and  pestilence  and  death  to  millions 
of    our    lifelong    European    friends.     Britain 
cannot  be  made  secure  by  starving  the  con- 
quered nations  of  Europe.     In  the  long  run 
it  will  mean  insecurity  for   her.     If  Britain 
and  the  United  States  condemn  the  peoples 
of  the  small  democracies  to  starvation,  future 
generations  will  shudder  to  read  the  pages  of 
that  black  history.    Be  not  mistaken.    Time 
would  reveal  not  only  the  Immorality  and  in- 
justice of  such  inhumanity  toward  Britain's 
former  helpless  Allies  who  resisted  the  enemy 
as  long  as  they  were  able  to  do  so.  but  it  would 
reveal  also  the  stupidity  of  that  inhumanity. 
These  friend*  of  ours  and  of  Great  Britain 
are  starving  because  of  the  rigors  of  a  block- 
ade   aimed    against    Hitler.     However,    it    is 
rather  generally  agreed   by  military  expert.s 
that  a  food  blockade  is  not  going  to  starve 
out   Germany  this  time.     Long  t)efore   this 
war  began,  self-sufflciency  had  been  one  of 
Hitler's  military  objectives.     Self-sufBciency 
was  one  way  in  which  he  prepared  for  war. 
While  the  democracies  were  ••coasting,"  the 
Germans  were  accumulating  food  and  guns. 
Realizing  they  had  been  beaten  down  in  the 
last  war  through  the  food  blockade,  they  de- 
termined that  there  would  be  no  vital  food 
shortage  this  time.    Many  thousands  of  addi- 
tional acres  of  German  land  were  put  under 
cultivation,   and   a   new   high   level   of   food 
productiveness    achieved.      Enormous    food 
reserves   were   stored    up.    and    the   German 
population  adopted  a  scientifically  planned 
rations    system    for    conservation    purposes. 
We  may  not  like  to  think  of  this  phase  of 
the  situation,  but  whUe  continental  Europe 
never  has  produced  enough  food  to  supply 
Norway.  Belgium.  Holland,  and  France,  Ger- 
many has  the  food  with  which  to  feed  her 
own  armies  and  her  own  civil  populations. 
Therefore,  the  blockade,  admitted  a  potent 
weapon  of  the  war  20  years  ago.  is  not  inflict- 
ing fatal  Injury  on  Germany.    Her  people  are 
not  going  to  starve.     In  this  war,  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  blockade  falls  upon  the  victims 
of  aggression,  not  upon  the  aggressor.    Great 
Britain's  friends,    not    her   enemies,   are   its 
victims. 

It  is  obvious  that  Hitler  will  not  feed  con- 
quered nations  and  let  his  own  armies  and 
his  own  people  starve.  That  Is  not  his  ruth- 
less method.  Some  contend  that  if  the 
small  nations  are  left  to  starve,  they  will  re- 
volt. That  is  wishful  thinking.  These  peo- 
ple have  been  disarmed  completely.  They 
cannot  overjxjwer  a  machine  gun  with 
wooden  clubs,  nor  bring  a  bomber  down  with 
rocks.  WeU-fed  people  in  this  country 
smugly  say,  "It  is  noble  to  starve  for  the 
sake  of  democracy."  but  one  cannot  help 
wondering  how  the  person  who  is  being 
starved  feels  at>out  it  when  he  knows  that 
the  democracies  aided  and  at)etted  his  star- 
vation. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Germany  is  basically 
responsible  for  the  plight  of  the  people  in 
the  small  democracies.  These  people,  how- 
ever, are  dally  being  told  over  the  German- 
controlled  radio  that  the  blockade  imposed 
by  Great  Britain,  the  friend  for  whom  they 
fought  and  bled,  is  responsible  for  their 
present  hunger.  It  is  useless  to  argue  ideol- 
ogies with  people  who  suffer  famine.  They 
are  concerned  with  empty  bellies,  not  finely 
spun  theories  of  government.  Hunger  breeds 
Irrational  and  savage  hates. 

When  Great  Britain  achieves  victory,  as 
we  all  want  her  to,  she  will  need  friends  in 
Europe.  The  rehabilitation  of  Europe  will  be 
made  a  thousand  times  more  difficult  if  the 
amall  democracies  hate  her  tor  their  mass 


starvation,  as  they  are  certain  to  do.  sine* 
they  know  that  Great  Britain  will  not  per- 
mit food  to  come  in  from  their  colonies  and 
their  usual  sources  of  supply.  How  much 
better  for  Great  Britain  if  these  friends  were 
stUl  her  friends  after  the  war!  How  much 
better  for  the  cause  for  which  she  fights  if 
her  former  comrades-at-arms  had  not  been 
alienated  from  her. 

These  are  the  realities  of  the  situation 
confronting  both  Great  Britain  and  our- 
selves. She  cannot  avoid  her  grave  respon- 
sibility where  her  helpless  hungry  former 
Allies  are  concerned.  Nor  can  we,  as  de- 
mocracy's arsenal — Great  Britain's  arsenal — 
avoid  our  grave  responsibility.  The  products 
of  our  munition  plants  make  the  blockade 
effective,  and  the  whole  world  knows  it. 

I  do  not  believe  any  American  listening 
to  me  wants  the  people  of  the  small  democ- 
racies to  starve;  neither  do  they  want  Britain 
to  go  down.  If  I  did  not  believe  with  all  my 
soul  that  Great  Britain's  friends  can  be  fed 
without  helping  Hitler,  I  would  not  be  here 
urging  relief  for  them.  In  my  opinion,  it  can 
be  done  without  a  single  crimab  getting  to 
Hitler  and  the  German  people.  A  workable 
solution  to  this  problem  has  been  advocated 
by  the  National  Committee  on  Food  for  the 
Small  Democracies,  of  which  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover  is  honorary  chairman. 

This  committee  has  not  given  up  its  fight 
to  Institute  a  relief  program  that  will  satisfy 
Great  Britain.  Millions  of  thoughtful,  respon- 
sible Americans  share  its  view  that  somehow, 
in  some  way  the  problem  can,  and  must  be 
met;  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Hunger 
cannot  wait.  The  most  recent  proposal  of 
the  committee  is  that  a  trial  feeding  be  made 
in  Belgium  where  the  situation  is  admittedly 
critical.  There  babies  are  dying  from  malnu- 
trition, children  are  too  weak  to  go  to  school, 
and  the  daily  food  ration  of  the  population 
generally  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount 
neceesary  to  maintain  physical  health.  Let  a 
test  be  made  in  Belgium.  Let  us  ascertain 
whether  it  Is  possible  to  feed  the  hungry 
without  Interfering  with  Great  Britain's  war 
effort,  and  without  aiding  Germany.  Mr. 
Hoover  states  (and  he  is  supported  by  the 
highest  military  authorities  of  the  first  World 
War.  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  and  Admiral 
William  V.  Pratt)  that  it  can  be  done.  Let's 
find  out  the  truth,  and  stop  these  never- 
ending  arguments. 

The  feeding  test  proposed  for  Belgium  is 
that  soup  Itltchens  be  established  for  2.000,- 
000  children  and  1,000.000  destitute  adults. 
The  food  would  be  eaten  at  the  soup  kitchens 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  our  own  rep- 
resentatives. We  would  not  only  administer 
the  relief,  but  we  would  guard  and  check  Im- 
ports and  native  stocks  in  such  manner  that 
no  food  could  be  diverted  to  the  Germans; 
they  having  already  agreed  to  cooperate  In 
tl^is  test.  Furthermore,  they  have  agreed  to 
cease  taking  food  from  Belgium,  and  to  com- 
pensate her  for  that  already  pillaged.  They 
have  agreed  to  contribute  25,000  tons  of 
bread  grains  a  month  to  Belgium  from  their 
own  stores,  and  not  to  bomb  mercy  food 
ships  as  they  come  through  the  blockade, 
one  at  a  time.  They  have  agreed  that  the 
whole  feeding  operation  should  be  under 
neutral  control. 

So  now,  if  Great  Britain  should  also  agree 
that  the  test  be  made,  the  hungry  children 
of  Belgium  will  be  fed.  And  if  the  Belgian 
soup  kitchen  plan  is  successful,  then  a  sim- 
ilar food-relief  program  can  be  safely  ex- 
tended to  the  other  famine-stricken  democra- 
cies, and  37,000.000  hungry  people  eventually 
saved  from  stnrvation. 

If  Great  Britain  were  to  sanction  the 
Belgian  experiment,  and  Germany  were  to 
break  her  wcrd,  as  the  enemies  of  the  plan 
suggest,  the  program  would  cease  Instantly. 
The  whole  world,  including  the  hungry, 
would  know  that  full  responsibility  for  their 
sad  plight  rested  on  Germany  alone.  The 
idealism  of  the  British  cause  would  be  re« 


fortified,  and  America's  finest  instinct  as  a 
bumane  people  would  have  found  expression. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  our  sacred  duty  to 
God  and  man  to  save  democracy  with  our 
anna.  I  shall  not  argue  that  point,  but  if  we 
must  provide  guns  for  democracy's  fighting 
defenders,  we  should  also  provide  food  for 
democracy's  vanquished  former  defenders.  If 
one  is  to  be  done,  both  should  be  done;  and 
both  will  be  done,  if  Britain  says  the  word. 
I  believe  Britain  will  say  it.  I  believe  that 
cur  great  humanitarian  President  will  exer- 
cise the  unprecedented  powers  freely  confer- 
red upon  him  by  the  American  people  in  this 
world  crisis,  and  raise  his  voice  in  behalf  of 
these  helpless  peoples.  I  believe  that  the  way 
will  be  found  whereby  we  can  work  hand  in 
hand  with  our  British  neighbors  to  rescue 
their  hungry  friends. 

America  and  Britain  will  then  be  entitled 
to  pose  as  the  champions  of  democracy  and 
Christian  civilization. 


Our  Western  Front 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  April  29. 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  WH^LIAM  C.   BULUTT 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
entitled  "Our  Western  Front,"  delivered 
by  Hon.  William  C.  BulUtt  in  behalf  of 
United  China  relief.  The  address  was 
dehvered  at  Constitution  Hall,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  on  AprU  27,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  speak  of  the  Chinese  Is  to  etond  before 
40  centuries  of  history  facing  a  people  whose 
civilization  was  great  before  Athens  existed 
or  Rome  was  founde^l:  A  people  who  today 
are  as  young  in  couiage  as  they  are  old  in 
wisdom. 

All  the  bitter  road^  of  battle  and  starva- 
tion that  mankind  is  now  traveling  have 
been  trod  many  times  by  the  people  of  China. 
However  tragic  a  stn^et  of  sorrow — the  Chi- 
nese have  laeen  down  that  street  before. 
They  have  sm-vived  because  in  physical  en- 
durance and  intellectual  power  they  are  \m- 
surpassed  by  any  people  on  earth.  They 
have  grown  wise  because  long  ago  out  of  the 
sufferings  of  centuries,  they  learned  to  be 
true  to  themselves  it-  the  face  of  death,  and 
adopted  in  their  hJarts  as  well  as  their 
minds  the  maxim:  "Better  a  broken  Jade 
than  a  whole  tile." 

Cxir  own  relations  with  the  Chinese  have 
been  exceptionally  friendly  since  the  day  in 
1783  when  Robert  Morris  wrote  to  John  Jay: 
•T  am  sending  some  ships  to  China,  in  order 
to  encourage  others  in  the  adventurotis  pur- 
siUts  of  commerce'  The  commerce  was 
profitable,  and  the  adventtirers  returned  with 
stores  of  tea,  silks,  shawls,  wallpapers,  paint- 
ings— and  porcelain  so  exquisite  that  in  our 
coxmtry  porcelain  became  known  simply  by 
the  name  "China." 

The  Emperor  of  China  of  that  day,  exam- 
ining certain  mechanical  inventions  brought 
by  uaders  to  exchange  for  the  products  ol 


bis  cultivated  empire,  commented  in  a  man- 
ner that  prefigured  the  destiny  of  his  coun- 
try imtU  the  present  centiiry.  Through  bis 
officials,  the  Emperor  superbly  stated: 

-Our  empire  produces  all  that  we  ourselves 
need.  Tour  mechanical  toys  do  not  inter- 
est us  in  the  least.  But  since  our  tea,  rhu- 
barb, and  sUk  seem  to  be  necessary  to  the 
very  existence  of  the  barbarous  western  peo- 
ples, we  will,  imitating  the  clemency  of 
Heaven  who  tolerates  aU  sorts  of  simpletons 
on  this  globe,  condescend  to  allow  a  limited 
amount  of  trading  through  the  port  of 
Canton." 

The  emperors  and  the  people  of  China  con- 
tinued to  despise  the  mechanical  inventions 
of  the  western  world  and  to  look  down  on 
soldiers.  Since  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
inventiveness  of  the  western  world  was  de- 
voted to  the  development  of  instruments  of 
war,  China  became  less  and  less  equipped  to 
combat  foreign  aggressors. 

It  was  not  until  the  birth  of  the  Chinese 
Republic  that  the  Government  of  China  fully 
faced  the  fact  that  China  must  adopt  the 
techniques  of  the  west  or  perish.  And  it 
was  not  uutU  1927  that  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek  established  the  authority  of  the  cen- 
tral government  sufficiently  firmly  to  begin 
large-scale  ncdernization  of  China's  way  of 
life. 

The  10  years  that  followed  were  years  of 
enormous  progress.  Industries,  railroads, 
paved  roads,  schools,  colleges,  laljoratories, 
hospitals,  were  constructed  with  a  speed  that 
proved  that  the  people  of  China  had  lost  none 
of  the  qualities  that  had  created  their  mag- 
nificent civilization. 

The  physical  revival  of  China  was  accom- 
panied by  a  moral  and  spiritual  renaissance; 
a  rebirth  of  patriotism  and  of  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice,  which  finally  found  expression 
in  the  new-life  movement  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Generalissimo  and  Madame  Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

China  was  well  on  the  road  to  unity  and 
streiigth— both  moral  and  physical— when 
Japan  struck.  Indeed  one  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons why  Japan  attacked  China  in  1937  was 
to  stop  the  progress  that  China  was  making. 
The  strength  of  China  was  growing  so  fast 
that  the  Japanese,  who  know  that  the  Chinese 
are  superior  to  them  not  only  in  numbers 
but  also  in  endurance  and  intelligence,  saw 
slipping  away  rapidly  their  chance  to  reduce 
China  to  the  same  condition  of  abject  slavery 
that  they  had  imposed  on  Korea. 

There  is  an  old  and  true  French  proverb 
I  which  runs,  "To  govern  is  to  foresee."  For- 
tunately for  the  people  of  China,  their 
GeneraUssimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  foresaw  that 
the  Japanese  militarists  would  not  permit 
him  and  his  colleagues  to  carry  out  in  peace 
their  program  and  task  of  rebuilding  China. 
In  the  autumn  of  1934.  when  I  talked  with 
the  generalissimo  in  Nanking,  he  predicted 
not  only  how  Japan  would  attack  and  where 
Japan  would  attack  but  also  when  the  Japa- 
nese attack  would  be  made,  and  he  explained 
to  me  his  plan  to  meet  the  attack  by  giving 
space  in  order  to  buy  time — a  strategy  famil- 
iar to  Americans,  since  It  was  the  strategy 
that  George  Washington  employed  during 
our  War  for  Independence. 

The  generalissimo  predicted  that  he  would 
lose  battles,  but  would  win  the  war.  He  said 
that  he  would  establish  the  capital  of  China 
at  Chungking,  in  Szechwan.  where  he  now 
stands,  and  that  he  would  never  surrender. 
Like  Washington,  he  has  proved  himself  to 
be  not  only  a  great  general  but  also  a  great 
statesman.  He  has  not  surrendered.  He  will 
not  surrender. 

The  Japanese  Army  which  attacked  China 
was  fully  equipped  with  all  modem  Instru- 
ments of  war— heavy  artillery,  tanka,  and  air- 
planes. The  forces  of  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek  had  no  heavy  artillery,  no  tanks, 
and  only  a  handful  of  airplanes.  The  Japa- 
nese were  so  confident  that  they  would  win 
a  tew  easy  victories  and  that  Chinese  resist- 


ance then  would  collapse  that  the  Japanese 
Prime  Minister,  Prince  Konoye.  announced. 
"In  3  months  China  will  be  beaten  to  her 
knees."  The  Japanese  won  vicvorles.  but 
they  did  not  win  them  easily,  and  Chinese 
resistance  did  not  collapee.  even  thotigh  the 
Chinese  had  to  meet  the  attacks  of  airplanes 
pnd  tanks  with  nothing  but  riflea.  band  gren- 
ades, and  stublxjrn  courage. 

When  the  Japanese  discovered  that  al- 
though they  could  win  batllee  they  could  not 
end  the  war.-  they  attempted  to  break  the 
Chinese  spirit  of  reslsunce  by  the  infiiction 
of  unspeakable  atrocities  on  the  civilian  popu- 
lation. Men  and  Ixjys  were  lined  up  alive  for 
bayonet  practice  by  the  Japanese  soldiers. 
Whole  towns  and  villages  were  burned  and 
every  woman  in  them  raped.  Chinese  cap- 
tives—civilians and  soldiers  alike — were 
soaked  with  gasoline  and  burned  alive.  Fifty 
million  men,  women,  and  children  were 
driven  from  their  homes.  But  the  spirit  of 
the  Chinese  remained  unbroken. 

After  nearly  4  years  of  war  that  spirit  Is 
still  unbroken.  The  Japanese  Army  has 
suffwed  a  million  casualties  and  today  more 
than  a  mUllon  Japanese  soldiers  are  bogged 
down  in  China,  imable  to  advance  to  victory, 
unable  to  retreat  without  acknowledging 
dtfeat. 

The  eyes  of  Americana  are  turned  toward 
Europe  by  events  so  tragic  that  we  are  apt 
to  forget  that  for  every  man  who  has  died 
resisting  aggression  in  Europe,  10  have  died 
in  China;  and  that  no  men  have  ever  risen 
to  greater  heights  of  epic  courage  than  have 
the  Chinese. 

By  the  agreement  that  Japan  signed  in 
Berlin  on  September  27,  1940,  with  Germany 
and  Italy,  she  leagued  herself  with  the  totali- 
tarian dictators  against  us  and  all  other  na- 
tions that  live  in  freedom.  We  have  not  yet 
been  attacked  by  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan 
for  one  reason  and  one  only — they  have  not 
been  able  to  get  at  us.  The  British  have  held 
the  forces  of  Germany  and  lUly  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Chineae  have 
kept  the  Japanese  so  ftilly  occupied  that  they 
have  hesitated  to  add  a  sea  war  against  the 
British  or  ourselves  to  their  land  war  with 
China.  By  draining  the  energies  of  Japan, 
the  Chinese  have  rendered  and  are  render- 
ing today  a  far  greater  service  to  the  people 
of  the  United  Stotes — and  of  Great  Britain— 
than  any  service  that  we  have  even  rendered 
to  them.  The  Chinese,  no  less  than  the 
British,  are  fighting  Isattles  which  are  the 
making  of  otir  security. 

How  long  can  the  Chinese  continue  to 
fight  our  fight  vmless  they  receive  more  help 
from  the  United  States  than  they  are  now 
receiving?  Longer  certainly  than  any  other 
people  could  under  the  scourge  and  burden 
of  like  sufferings.  But,  Just  as  the  courage 
of  the  Greeks  has  not  availed  against  the 
planes  and  tanks  of  the  Nazis,  so,  unless 
greater  material  aid  can  be  delivered  to 
China,  all  the  courage  of  the  Chinese  may 
not  avail. 

During  the  past  few  months  the  Japanese 
have  occupied  portions  of  French  Indo-Chlna. 
and   have    cut    the   railroad    by    which    the 
Chinese  received  a  large  portion  of  the  sup- 
plies   they     importe**.    from     overseas.     The 
Burma   Road,    which    has  become    the    vital 
Chinese   line   of   supply   for    Inetrumenu   of 
war,   can    now    be    bombarded    by    Japanese 
aviators.    If  Japan  ahould  l>e  able  to  occupy 
Burma,  no  military   supplies  from  overseas 
could  reach  the  Chinese  armies.    Only  the 
long  land  route  to  the  Soviet  Union  would 
remain  open,  and  now  the  Soviet  Union  has 
signed   an   ominous   agreement   with   Japan. 
This  pact,  in  effect,  gives  Soviet   assent   to 
Japan's  selztire  of  the  Chinese  Province  of 
Manchtirla.  In  return  for  Japan's  assent  to 
Soviet   seizure   of   the  Chinese   Province   of 
Outer  Mongolia.    No  one  Is  so  naive  as  to 
believe  that  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
become  friends.    But  by  thU  agreement ,  these 
two  countries  have  at  least  become  brother 
bandits  at  the  expense  of  China. 
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Ths  Chinese  believed  that  because  they 
were  fighting  the  Soviet  Union's  fight  against 
Japan,  they  cou!d  count  on  the  support  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  bitter  end.  Now 
they  have  seen  Sulln  embracing  Matauoka 
on  the  platform  of  the  railroad  station  in 
Moscow  and  brfaking  his  promise  to  respect 
forever  the  sovereignty  of  China  over  all  parts 
of  China.  They  have  seen  the  Soviet  dictator 
promising  Matsuaka  that  If  Japan  should  be- 
come engaged  In  war — that  is  to  say.  in  war 
with  the  British  or  ourselves — the  Soviet 
Union  wotild  remain  neutral.  One  hope  of 
China  has  always  been  that  In  the  end  the 
Soviet  Union  would  give  China  effective  mili- 
tary support  against  Japan.  The  Chinese 
now  see  this  hope  in  eclipse.  Moreover,  they 
are  obliged  to  fear  that  even  the  trickle  of 
supplies  which  now  reaches  them  overland 
from  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  cut  off — If 
Hitler  so  orders.  For  behind  Stalin's  agree- 
ment with  Matsuoka  lies  Stalin's  fear  of 
H;tler. 

The  Soviet  pact  with  Japan  Is  Hitler's  gift 
to  the  Japanese  militarists.  Now  that  Hit- 
ler's army  and  air  force  are  on  the  Rumanian 
frontier  of  the  Soviet  Union,  ready  and  able 
to  cut  Stalin  off  from  the  wheat  of  the 
Ukraine  and  the  oil  of  the  Caucasus,  the 
Soviet  dictator,  cringing  in  his  Kremlin,  takes 
orders  from  the  dictator  in  Berlin.  And  Hit- 
ler wants  Japan  to  feel  free  from  all  danger 
of  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  because  he 
hopes  that  the  Japanese  militarists,  feeling 
their  flank  protected,  will,  beguiled  by  h:s 
agents,  dare  at  last  to  assault  the  British  and 
Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  and  became  In- 
volved in  war  with  the  British  Empiie  and 
the  United  States. 

Some  Americana,  with  the  same  perverted 
view  of  human  nature  that  made  them  con- 
sider Mussolini  a  great  lover  of  peace  and  the 
hope  of  Europe,  have  recently  been  dreaming 
of  Stalin  as  the  great  defender  of  the  de- 
mocracies against  Japan  and  Germany,  and 
have  been  trying  to  seduce  him  into  an  af- 
fectionate embrace.  But  Stalin  has  preferred 
to  embrace  Matsuoka.  The  Soviet  pact  with 
Japan  will  bring  some  gain  if  It  makes  all 
Americans  realize  that  the  Conunun*st  State 
Is  the'  enemy  of  all  men  who  live  in  freedom, 
and  that  we  as  a  nation  can  aid  China  in 
Just  one  way — by  helping  her  directly  and 
doing  it  ourselves. 

Our  Government  can  help  by  financial  aid 
and  by  the  effective  delivery  to  China  of 
anns,  munitions,  ard  airplanes.  We.  as  In- 
dividuals, can  help  by  giving  all  that  we  can 
give  to  the  United  China  Relief. 

Every  dollar  that  Is  given  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  a  Chinese  soldier  Is  a  dollar  given 
to  aid  a  man  who  by  fighting  the  fight  of  his 
own  country  has  l>een  contributing  to  the  de- 
fense of  all  democracies.  Every  dollar  that 
is  given  to  help  stamp  out  war  epidemics  of 
cholera,  dysenterj-.  typhxis.  and  typhoid  in 
China  is  a  dollar  given  to  strengthen  the  re- 
sistance of  400.000.000  people  to  an  armed 
force  that  but  for  them  might  readily  be 
turned  against  us.  Every  dollar  that  is  given 
to  tulld  up  the  small  cooperative  Industries 
which  are  being  founded  in  Free  China  to  in- 
crease production  for  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment and  the  Chinese  pecple  pays  for  instru- 
ments to  hold  In  check  the  men  who  have  de- 
clared themselves  our  enemies.  To  help  the 
Chinese  is  to  help  ourselves.  They  are  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  freedom  and  of  free  peoples. 
on  what  is  literally — in  a  strategic  sense — our 
western  front. 

All  that  we  give  to  the  United  China  Relief 
now  will  go  to  men.  women,  and  children 
whose  virtues  have  not  changed  since  they 
were  described  twenty-two  hundred  years  ago 
by  the  old  Chinese  poet  Chu  Yuan  in  these 
words: 

'*Tlicugh  their  limbs  were  tor^  .  their  hearts 
could  not  be  repressed. 

They  weie  mere  than  brave:  they  vere  In- 
spired with  the  spirit  of  valor. 

Steadfast  to  the  end,  they  could  not  be 
daunted. 


Their  bodies  were  stricken,  but  their  souls 

have  taken  immortality — 
Captains  among  the  ghosts,  heroes  among 

the  dead." 

We  Americans,  like  all  other  peoples  on 
this  earth,  face  a  tragic  destiny  The  dic- 
tators have  abolished  neutrality.  To  be  neu- 
tral Is  to  become  their  future  victim.  We 
cannot  get  off  this  planet:  and  Hitler,  with 
Mussolini  and  Stalin  in  leash,  and  the  Japa-' 
nese  militarists  as  gun  bearers,  is  out  to 
destroy  us  and  all  other  peoples  that  live  in 
freedom.  He  and  his  accomplices  will  not 
stop.  They  can  only  be  stopped — stopped 
with  shot  and  shell. 

We  have  been  hoping  that  the  British  and 
the  Chinese,  with  material  assistance  from  us, 
could  stop  the  dictators  without  hiterventlon 
of  our  armed  forces;  but  we  have  not  had  the 
foresight  or  the  will  to  produce  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  ships,  airplanes,  and  other  instru- 
ments of  defense  for  the  nations  that,  by  de- 
fending themselves,  are  protecting  vis.  For 
the  past  year  we  should  have  been  producing 
as  fast  as  if  we  were  at  war.  We  have  done 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Even  now  we  tolerate 
delays  and  continue  to  behave  as  if  our  motto 
were:  "Too  little  and  too  late." 

The  British  and  the  Chinese  are  hard 
pressed.  For  our  own  salvation  we  must  turn 
all  our  strength  into  producing  Instruments 
of  defense  for  them  and  for  ourselves.  We 
must  not  only  produce  but  also  deliver  the 
goods.  If  we  hesitate  and  vainly  hope  for 
temporary  safety,  then  we  shall  surely  perish. 
Do  we  look  for  peace  with  Hitler?  He  honors 
his  peace  agreements  by  attack  in  the  night. 
Do  we  look  for  mercy?  He  shows  his  mercy 
with  a  bomb. 

We  have  heard,  to  be  stire,  a  knight  of 
Hitler's  Order  of  the  German  Eagle,  telling 
us  that  we  ought  to  stop  helping  the  British 
and  the  Chinese  and  then  everything  would 
be  all  right.  We  should  save  our  skins  with- 
out having  to  fight.    We  should  have  p?ace. 

What  sort  of  peace? 

We  know  that  many  states  of  South  Amer- 
ica are  waiting  only  for  the  disappearance  of 
the  British  Navy  to  turn  totalitarian  and  in- 
vite the  economic  and  military  cooperation  of 
the  dictators.  We  know  that  If  the  British 
Navy  should  be  eliminated  we  would  soon 
see  a  totalitarian  army  and  a  totalitarian 
air  force  In  South  America,  and  that  all 
Etirope.  all  Asia,  and  Africa  as  well,  would  be 
organized  against  us.  What  peace  could  we 
have  then?  Democracies  await  Incidents. 
Dictators  make  them. 

Peace? 

We  could  have  peace  at  the  price  of  sub- 
mission to  Hitler's  will:  at  the  price  of  accept- 
ing a  puppet  fuehrer  in  our  country.  We 
could  have  peace  at  the  price  of  putting  our 
churches  under  the  heel  of  Hitler  and  our 
children  Into  the  hands  of  Goebbels  for  edu- 
cation in  the  creed  of  satan.  We  could  have 
peace  at  the  price  of  abolishing  our  press  and 
our  right  to  speak  our  minds.  We  could  have 
peace  at  the  price  of  tearing  up  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  our  Constitution. 
We  could  have  peace  at  the  price  of  slavery. 

I  think  that  at  that  price  we  shall  never 
have  peace.  I  think  that  there  l3  in  America 
something  which  grew  here,  long  before 
Hitlers  Knight  of  the  German  Eagle  was 
born— and  that  Is  liberty.  I  th  nk  that  out 
of  our  soil  and  out  of  our  sky  there  has 
grown  a  freedom  which  has  opened  the  gates 
of  hope  not  only  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try btit  to  the  peoples  of  all  the  vrorld.  And  I 
think  that  we  are  ready— as  we  have  always 
been — to  fight  for  that  freedom. 

We  have  no  longer  an  easy  choice  between 
peace  and  war.  We  have  a  choice  between 
keeping  open  the  life  lines  to  Great  Britain 
and  China  and  supporting  those  countries 
with  all  our  strength,  or  fighting  alone — and 
soon — In  this  hemisphere  against  the  united 
forces  of  the  dictators — with  all  of  Europe. 
Asia.  Africa,  and  the  major  portion  of  South 
America  wganized  to  supply  their  war  ma- 
chines. Choice?  There  is  no  choice.  In  self- 
defense,  for  otir  own  preservation,  whatever 


the  consequences,  we  must  back  the  British 
and  the  Chinese. 

This  is  America,  where  men  admit  no  mas- 
ter but  God.  This  is  the  country  where  men 
and  women  faced  a  savage  continent  to  keep 
faith  with  their  Creator  and  themselves. 
This  ts  the  country  of  the  men  who  held 
their  guns  at  Valley  Forge,  when  blood  from 
their  naked  feet  stained  the  snow.  This  Is 
the  country  of  Lincoln  and  Lee.  of  the  men 
In  blue  and  the  men  in  gray.  Has  our  marrow 
turned  so  stft  that  we  do  not  dare  to  Tace 
the  forces  of  incarnate  evil?    No. 

It  may  be  that  in  supporting  with  all  our 
resources  and  all  our  strength  the  British 
and  the  Chinese,  we  shall  have  war.  It  may 
be  that  we  shall  not  have  war.  But  support 
them  we  will.  And  if  the  dictators  wish  to 
call  that  war,  let  them  remember  that  this  is 
one  country  that  has  never  known  defeat. 
Let  them  consider  that  against  their  con- 
spiracy will  stand  a  fellowship  of  peoples 
that  hold  freedom  more  dear  than  life.  Let 
them  recall  that  the  bugles  of  man's  uncon- 
querable soul  will  never  blow  retreat.  Let 
them  remember  that  this  is  America. 


Facts  About  Our  Naval  Building 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  AprU  29. 1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
most daily  we  hear  spokesmen  of  the 
administration  defying  the  entire  world 
with  provocative  statements  and  remind- 
ing Americans  that  this  country  has  never 
been  defeated  in  a  war.  Congress  has 
appropriated  huge  sums  for  national  de- 
fense and  the  development  of  a  strong 
Army  and  Navy.  However,  the  people 
are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  mere  au- 
thorizations do  not  provide  actual  defense 
equipment,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to 
convert  these  funds  into  ships,  planes, 
tanks,  and  other  munitions. 

It  is  shocking  to  read  that  while  we 
are  building  a  two-ocean  navy  there  is 
little  consolation  in  the  fact  that  on  April 
1,  1941,  our  Navy  actually  had  329  vessels 
as  compared  with  359  on  January  1,  1940, 
or  a  loss  of  30  vessels.  Likewise,  it  is 
disconcerting  to  learn  that  in  the  past  15 
months  the  Navy  hns  actually  added  only 
9  vessels  to  shipways,  and  that  of  the  361 
combat  vessels  reported  under  construc- 
tion by  Secretary  Knox  on  April  1,  1941, 
only  63  were  actually  on  shipways,  the 
remainder  being  listed  merely  on  paper  as 
under  contract. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
dealing  with  pertinent  facts  regarding  the 
construction  of  our  naval  craft: 

Pacts   ABOtrr   Oua   Naval    BtnLDiNO 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Only  one  out  of  every  sLx  Navy  ships,  listed 
as  under  construction  in  reports  of  the  Navy 
Department,  Is  actually  on  shipways.  an 
official  compilation  of  the  naval-constructioa 
program  revealed  yesterday. 
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On  April  16,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Prank 
Knox  announced  in  a  summary  (rf  the  prog- 
ress of  naval  construction  that  a  tremendous 
increase  had  taken  place  in  the  numl>er  of 
ships  tinder  construct.on  on  April  1,  1941,  as 
compared  with  Januaiy  1940. 

He  reported  361  combat  vessels  are  tuider 
construction  this  mon^h  as  compared  with  61 
on  January  1,  1940.  He  also  reported  that 
123  auxiliary  vessels  tre  under  construction 
this  month  as  compared  with  16  on  January 
1,  1940. 

The  official  naval  records  do  not  bear  out 
the  Secretary's  claims.  Most  of  the  program 
which  he  boasted  is  on  paper,  according  to 
the  Navy's  own  compilation  of  the  building 
program.  The  Secrettiry  listed  ships  under 
contract  as  vessels  under  construction. 

According  to  the  compilation,  only  63  of 
the  361  fighting  ships,  listed  as  under  con- 
struction, are  actually  on  shipways  or  being 
completed  in  shipyards  after  launching.  On 
January  1,  1940,  the  Navy  listed  61  fighting 
ships  under  construction,  and  64  were  actu- 
ally on  shipwajrs.  ti  the  intervening  15 
months  the  Navy  has  actually  added  only  9 
Tessels  to  shipways. 

In  the  field  of  auxUiary  craft  only  13  of  the 
123  vessels  listed  by  Knox  as  under  construc- 
tion are  actually  on  shipways.  On  January 
1,  1940,  the  Navy  listed  16  atixiliary  ships 
under  construction,  und  14  of  these  were 
actually  on  shipwayt.  In  the  intervening 
16  months  1  less  atuiliary  vessel  is  in  con- 
struction. 

On  January  1,  1941,  there  were  74,388  per- 
sons employed  on  naval  construction.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  month,  the  number 
of  shipyard  employees  had  almost  doubled, 
with  142,999  persons  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
eight  Government  yards  and  major  private 
yards. 

The  current  bvilldlng  program  has  taxed 
the  facilities  of  American  shipyards.  The 
Government  and  private  yards  have  accom- 
modations for  63  fighting  ships,  the  ntim- 
ber  the  Navy  is  building. 

The  Navy  has  a  prc-gram  for  increasing  the 
Nation's  shipbuilding  faculties,  but  conetruc- 
tion  of  new  ways  will  take  months,  particu- 
larly since  a  drive  is  also  under  way  for  in- 
creased shipyards  for  the  building  of  mer- 
chant vessels  for  Britain  to  replace  those  she 
is  losing  in  the  battle  of  the  AUantlc. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numl>er  of 
Tessels  under  construction  and  under  con- 
tract for  January  1.  1940,  and  AprU  1.  1941: 

riGHTINO   CRATT 


Battleships 

Aircraft  carriers 

Cruisers — 

Destroyers 

Sabmarines — ,.... 


Total. 


Jan.  1, 
1040 


M 


Apr.  1, 
1941 


a 


a 

6 


7 

11 

45 

174 

«1 


63     298 


AT7ZILIA£T  CBArT 


Destroyer  tenders 

Mine  sweejicrs 

Net  layt'fs 

Gasoline  tankers 

Transports .....m— 

Repair  ships 

Snbmarinc  tenders. 

Submarine  rescue  stilps. 

Seaplane  tenders 

Mine  layyers -. 

Fleet  tugs 


Total  aoxlliaries. 


14 


2     13 


3 

eo 

4 

6 
2 
3 
6 
5 
14 
2 
7 

no 


In  the  16-month  period  the  si«e  of  the 
Navy  has  been  decreased  by  30  vessels.  A 
comparison  of  the  Navy  of  Jan.  1,  1940,  and 
the  Navy  of  Apr.  1,  1941,  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


Jan.  1, 
i»40 

Apr.l, 
1041 

Battleships      ............... 

IS 

S 

34 

218 

87 

IS 

Aircraft  carriers    ........... 

8 

Cruisers               .  ....... . 

37 

Deatrovers      . .............. 

104 

Submarines. . ......^ 

i07 

Total 

350 

820 

The  Question  of  ConToyt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or  NZW  HAMPSmSX 

IN  THS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  April  29. 1941 


LETTER  TO   HON.  SOL  BLOOM.   QF   NEW 
YC«IK 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
which  I  have  today  addressed  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Afltairs 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Sol  Bloom, 
together  with  a  copy  of  my  earlier  letter 
to  him  on  the  subject  of  convoys. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 

as  follows:  ^  ,„^, 

April  29,  1941. 

Hon.  Sol  Bloom, 

Chairman,  Foreign  Affair$ 

Committee,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Bloom:  On  April  14,  I  addressed 
a  lettei  to  you  with  regard  to  the  convoy 
issue  and  certain  statements  which  you  had 
made  in  connection  therewith. 

Will  ycu  kindly  advise  me  when  a  reply 
may  be  expected. 

Very  truly  yotirs, 

Cbas.  W.  Tobet. 

SKMATOR     TOBET'S    ANSWKR    to    REPRESmTATIVR 

bol  bloom's  convot  statrmint 

April  14,  1941. 
The  Honorable  Sol  Bloom, 

Chavman,  House  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bloom:  I  was  considerably  sur- 
prised to  read  yotir  statement  against  sub- 
mission of  the  convoy  question  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  your  declaration  that  this  question 
of  convoys  Is  strictly  a  matter  for  the  Presi- 
dent's determination. 

In  your  statement  you  say,  "Only  the  Presi- 
dent can  determine  how  and  where  convoys 
are  needed.  If  they  are  needed.  That  isn't  in 
our  department     •     •     *•" 

Isn't  In  cur  department?  I  recognlae  that 
the  Congress,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  body 
representative  of  the  people,  has  reduced  it- 
self to  »  scrrowful  position  by  virtue  of  its 
"Yes-man"  attitude,  and  I  equally  recognise 
that  tte  Congress  has  turned  over  many  of 
Its  poweis  to  the  President,  but  I  cannot  for  a 
nuHnent  concede  that  we  have  reduced  our 
(tatus  to  that  of  a  department,  subservient 


to  the  whim  and  rule  of  the  President.  God 
forbid  that  the  time  will  ever  come  when  the 
people  entirely  lose  the  benefit  of  a  Congress 
which  has  the  determination  in  a  crisis  to 
exercise  Its  constitutional  prerogatives. 

Yotir  statement  further  says,  with  regard 
to  convoys.  "I  oouldnt  imagine  what  such  a 
resolution  would  say." 

To  relieve  your  imagination,  I  herewith 
enclose  a  copy  of  my  antlconvoy  resolution, 
which  prohibits  in  the  plainest  of  English 
language  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  American  vessels  and  air- 
craft from  transporting,  delivering,  or  con- 
voying articles  or  materials  to  belligerent 
cotin  tries. 

Your  statement  further  says,  "We — the 
Congress — couldn't  say  we  authorized  con- 
voys or  we  forbade  them.  The  President  has 
ttiaX  power."  In  this  position  you  are  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
The  argument  is  used  that  because  the 
PreEldent,  under  the  Constitution  is  the 
Commander  in  Chief  <rf  the  Army  and  Navy. 
it  follows  that  he  can  send  convoys  of  the 
United  States  Navy  anywhere  in  the  world 
that  he  chooses,  regardless  of  any  prohibition 
by  the  Congress. 

This  argtmient  overlooks  the  fact  that  sec- 
tion 8  of  article  1  of  the  Constitution  gives 
to  the  Congress  the  power  to  make  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 
Therefore,  while  the  Constitution  makes  the 
President  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  it  further  specifically  pro- 
vides that  the  Congress  shall  make  rtiles  to 
regulate  the  Army  and  Navy. 

It  seems  clear  from  this  that  if  the  Con- 
gress mahes  a  rule  prohibiting  the  Navy  from 
being  used  to  convoy  goods  destined  for  bel- 
ligerents, that  this  would  be  a  rtile  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and  comes  un- 
der the  powers  granted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Constitution. 

Fxirther,  the  same  article  and  section  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  the  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  to  declare  war. 

The  President  himself  has  said  that  "Con- 
voys mean  shooting — and  shooting  means 
war."  Can  it  logically  be  held,  for  example, 
that  the  President,  because  he  is  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Army,  could  send  a  large  part 
of  the  Army  over  to  German  soil  under  orders 
to  fight,  without  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress?  I  have  never  heard  that  con- 
tended by  even  the  most  ardent  interven- 
tionists. 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  President  cannot 
send  United  States  warships  to  convoy  goods 
for  belligerent  countries  if  the  Congress  by 
law  specifically  prohibits  such  action. 

In  conclusion,  I  raise  this  question:  Is  It 
fair  and  honest  to  the  American  people  for 
xu  to  allow  action  to  be  taken  now  which  will 
immediately  launch  the  millions  of  American 
citizens  in  a  long  struggle  of  active  warfare, 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  President 
raised  their  hopes  in  his  assurances  to  them 
over  the  radio.  2  days  before  he  was  reelected, 
that  the  first  foreign  policy  of  ovir  Govern- 
ment would  be  to  keep  this  country  out  of 
war;  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Party  platforms 
gave  the  same  assurances  to  the  American 
people;  and  m  the  face  of  the  fact  tiiat  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  only  a  few 
months  ago,  were  elected  to  olBce  on  their 
solemn  pledge  that  they  would  do  all  in  their 
power  to  keep  this  country  from  being  in- 
volved in  the  war? 

This  question  I  put  to  you  In  all  eameat- 
ness  and  sincerity,  and  in  view  of  your  re- 
sponsible position  as  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  of  the  Bouse  ol 
Representatives  I  would  appreciate  from  you 
a  full  answer. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Cbarlcs  W.  Tooct. 


Steadfast   to   the   end,   they  could   not   be       chines.    Choice?    There  Is  no  choice.    In  self- 
daunted.  '   defense,  for  ova  own  preservation,  whatever 


oflSclal  compilation  of  the  naval-construction 
program  revealed  yesterday. 


Al%l 
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A  Plea  f«r  Pcuc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLOCAOO 

IM  THS  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITID  8TATB 


Tuesday.  April  29. 1941 


LETTER  PROM  REV.  P.  DORNBLASER 


BCr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  the  other  day  I  received  a 
most  unusual  letter  from  a  most  un- 
usual person.  In  It  Reverend  Dorn- 
blaser,  D.  D..  who  is  100  years  old  and 
who  served  4  years  in  the  Civil  War, 
makes  an  earnest  plea  for  peace.  This 
letter  was  written  in  long  hand  and  one 
appreciates  it  more  when  he  notes  the 
trembling  writing  and  the  determination 
of  the  writer.  Reverend  Domblaser's 
grandfather  saw  military  service  in  the 
War  of  1812.  Two  of  his  sons  were  in  the 
Spanish -American  War.  their  health  was 
broken  by  their  military  service,  and  they 
are  dead.  His  youngest,  and  as  he  says, 
his  "only  hope,"  was  killed  in  the  World 
War.  He  has  paid  in  sweat,  blood,  and 
tears,  and  knows  that  Sherman  was  right. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
Reverend  Dornblaser's  letter  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcoro. 

Chicago,  April  14.  1941. 

IfT       DXAK       SXNATOK       JOHNSON       AND       AU. 

FaiSNOs  roR  Peace:  I  am  so  glad  that  we  have 
heroes  In  our  country,  and  you  will  have  a 
hard  fight.  Yes,  feed  the  people  with  food, 
not  with  devil's  food  and  war  poison.  "War 
la  hell,"  said  Sherman.  I  had  enough  war. 
My  grandfather  was  a  commander  against 
the  British  In  1813.  My  two  sons  have  t>een 
in  the  Spanish-American  War;  came  home 
broken  in  health;  all  dead  and  gone.  My 
youngest,  my  only  hope,  was  killed  in  the 
World  War.  Por  what?  I  am  100  years  old. 
Served  4  years  In  the  Civil  War.  So,  you  see. 
I  have  enough.  For  65  years  I  was  a  minister 
m  the  Lutheran  Church.  Save  lives  and  save 
souls  and  God  wlU  bless  you  and  our  coxmtry. 
Yours  sincerely  and  respectfvilly, 

F.  OORNBLASES. 

p.  8. — ChUdren  and  children's  children  will 
bless  you  in  that  holy  war. 

P.D. 


Rccd  Repwt  Drives  Hard  Toward  Final 
FasioB  of  United  States  and  British 
Gvil  Scnricet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or    KEW    HAlCnBItX 

THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  April  29. 1941 


ARTICLE  BY  GEORGE  D.  RILEY 


Mr.   TOBEY.     Mr.    President,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  George  D.  Riley,  in  his  column  U.  S. 
and  Us.  of  April  27,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  April 
37,  1941) 

U.  S.  AND  Us 

(By  George  D.  Riley) 
Reed  Report  Drives  Habo  Toward  Final 
Fusion  of  United  States  and  British  Civil 
Sexvices — Dream  of  Cecil  Rhodes  and  An- 
drew Caknecie  Being  Realized  Step  bt  Step 
40  Years  Later 

rhodes.  carnegie,  and  oxford 

Cecil  Rhodes.  British  Empire  builder, 
dreamed  of  the  day  when  there  would  be  a 
confluence  between  the  United  States  and 
Britain.  He  founded  the  Rhodes  scholarships, 
approximately  half  of  which  are  issued  to  the 
United  States,  more  than  to  the  entire 
Colonial  Empire. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  who  died  soon  after 
Rhodes'  death,  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  the 
Rhodes'  policy  of  coupling  the  United  States 
and  Britain.  He,  too.  left  wealth  to  a  foim- 
dation.  Today,  Clarence  5.  Strelt,  Rhodes 
scholar,  is  urging  adoption  of  his  Union  Now 
movement  which  carried  into  great  detail  the 
aspirations  of  the  youthful  Rhodes.  Strelt, 
In  his  "Union  Now  with  Britain,"  nominates 
President  Roosevelt  as  prime  minister  of  the 
western  end  of  the  union.  Winston  Churchill 
is  his  choice  for  prime  minister,  the  eastern 
end. 

Piece  by  piece,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment's civil  service  Is  becoming  the  British 
civil  service.  This  change  is  being  accelerated. 
It  started  In  the  early  1930's  and  even  be- 
fore the  report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
on  Public  Service  Personnel. 

One  board  after  another  has  been  appointed, 
always  with  the  motto  "improvement  of  the 
public  service."  And  Invariably  we  have 
found  familiar  faces  on  the  different  boards. 
True,  one  or  two  drop  out  in  courtesy  to  their 
fellows  whose  names  are  Imprinted  on  mas- 
terful reports  which  dispense  with  the  public 
administration  in  learned  term.s.  But  these 
return  at  a  later  time  and  sit  on  future  boards. 

"Reorganization."  "streamlining,"  "clearing 
houses."  These  have  become  commonplace 
terms  not  only  In  this  country  but  In  Eng- 
land. Hands  across  the  seas  have  a  common 
fellowship  of  anonymity.  There  Is  only  one 
discordant  note  between  the  Brownlow  reor- 
ganization committee's  urge  for  "passion  for 
anonymity"  and  the  anonymity  in  the  British 
ruling  class  civil  service.  Here  are  the  words 
of  Prof.  Herman  Miller  Stout,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  speaking  of  "masters  and 
servants"  In  the  British  civil  service: 

"With  the  Increasing  appreciation  of  the 
Important  role  of  the  civil  servants  In  the  for- 
mation and  execution  of  policy,  there  Is  some 
question  of  the  desirability  of  continuing  the 
vlrtuaUy  absolute  anonymity  of  their  (Brit- 
ish administrative  classes')  opinions." 

We  find  three  of  the  same  five  members  on 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Public  Service 
Personnel  reconvening  only  2  years  later.  In 
1937,  as  the  President's  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Management,  as  follows:.  Louis 
Brownlow,  Prof.  Charles  E.  Merriam,  and  Prof. 
Luther  Gullck. 

"Freedom  from  patronage" 
In  1935  these  men  found  that  "freedom 
from  pi^onage  permits  concentration  on 
positive  service."  In  1937  they  wanted  an 
"upward,  downward,  and  outward"  civil  serv- 
ice. In  1940  legislation  known  as  the  Ram- 
speck  Act  Joined  the  issue  for  the  Brownlow 
committee  and  patronage,  at  least  of  the  po- 
litical variety,  was  ordered  ended.  Mean- 
while the  Reed  committee  made  certain  find- 
ings which  closely  knit  In  with  the  Brownlow 
committee's  discoveries.    The  President  fol- 


lowed through  this  week  and  adopted  the 
Reed  committee's  recommendations,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Ramspeck's  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

However,  Mr.  Ramspeck  seems  destined  to 
become  the  forgotten  man  of  his  own  act. 
The  President  strewed  flowers  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Brownlow  and  Reed  committees, 
but  nary  a  posy  or  kind  word  for  the  author 
of  the  Ramspeck  Act  which  entitled  every- 
one to  go  about  with  broader  smiles,  Justify- 
ing use  of  the  Presidents  phrase,  "develop- 
ment of  a  broad  system  which  will  further 
encourage  men  and  women  of  outstanding 
ability  to  enter  the  Government  under  condi- 
tions which  will  offer  them  fair  and  equal 
opportunities  to  build  satisfactory  careers." 

Everything  which  happens  today  in  the 
Federal  executive  civil  service  Is  designed  di- 
rectly to  link  Inseparably  and  Irrevocably  the 
administrative  government  of  the  United 
States  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  This  Is 
brought  about  quickest  and  best  by  tying 
together  the  purposes  and  approaches  of  both 
Governments  and  by  binding  with  an  ex- 
treme closeness  the  personal  practices  In  both 
countries.  And  if  we  have  seemed  to  be  slow 
In  convoying  munitions  to  Britain,  that  coun- 
try has  succeeded  in  convoying  its  civU-serv- 
Ice  system  directly  Into  Washington,  laid 
down  and  delivered. 

"Permanent  official"  is  BHtish  title 

"We  recommend  that  each  department  and 
major  Independent  establishment  or  agency 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  advisability 
of  creating  the  position  of  general  manager, 
with  an  appropriate  title,"  says  the  Reed 
committee.  "Experience  in  all  large-scale  or- 
ganizations, public  or  private,  demonstrates 
the  desirability  of  a  single  permanent  offi- 
cial, not  a  policy-determining  official,  and  his 
position  should  consequently  be  in  the  com- 
petitive classified  service.  He  Is  directly  and 
completely  responsible  to  the  political  head 
of  the  organization — the  secretary  of  the 
department,  the  commissioners,  or  the  ad- 
ministrator." 

The  Reed  committee,  continuing  with  Its 
adoption  of  the  British  system,  says:  "We 
recommend  use  of  the  so-called  committee 
type  of  examination  in  selecting  these  who 
apply  for  higher  positions  in  any  of  the  pro- 
fessional  fields.  Briefly,  as  applied  to  the 
present  problem.  It  would  consist  in  the 
establishment  of  a  special  examining  board 
for  each  examination.  •  •  •  xhe  exam- 
ining committee  would  make  a  careful  analy- 
sis of  records  which  have  not  been  rejected 
and  establish  a  small  group  of  qualified 
candidates.  There  would  follow  an  oral  In- 
terview, in  which  the  committee  would  act 
as  the  oral  board.  There  would  be  no  occa- 
sion to  assign  rankings  to  the  limited  number 
of  names  appearing  on  the  final  register." 

This  exactly  is  the  British  system  for  mak- 
ing selections  for  the  administrative  class, 
and  which  Included  the  viva  voce  test.  It 
further  disrupts  the  competitive  system  and 
holds  at  bay  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
By  Executive  order  this  plan  was  put  into 
effect  this  week  for  attorneys. 

The  British  clvll-service  selection  of  men  to 
flU  the  good-pay  Jobs  Is  made  from  a  close, 
knotty  group  of  schools.  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge supply  76  percent  of  all  the  British 
Indian  Service,  the  Home  Service,  and  the 
Colonial  Service.  The  British  take  their 
economists  from  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics (the  Columbia  University— King's 
College)  of  England. 

In  the  United  States  we  pick  our  Foreign 
Service  officers  typically  from  Harvard  with  a 
scattering  of  what  might  appear  to  be  cour- 
tesy geographical  appointments  to  other 
schools.  All  of  which  suggests  a  quotation 
from  the  Reed  committee  for  our  own  use: 

"An  active,  positive  program  of  recruit- 
ment, designed  to  attract  to  Government 
employment  the  top-ranking  men  in  under- 
graduate and  graduate  covirses  in  the  natu- 
ral sciences,  be  undertaken  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  by  the  appropriate  de- 
partments and  agencies." 
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This  must  mean  that  the  clvU-servlce  ma- 
chinery will  be  borrowed  by  agencies  to  nar- 
row the  field  to  the  output  of  those  schools 
which  are  deemed  worthy  of  supplying  quick 
brains,  for  we  read  further: 

"Besides  the  effort  being  made  to  integrate 
recruitment  for  the  civil  service  and  the  edu- 
cational system,  the  type  of  examinations  is 
Important  In  attracting  young  university- 
trained  people  into  the  Government  service. 
The  administrative  class  examination  Is  de- 
signed to  test  yoimg  men  and  women,  not  in 
the  more  or  less  practical  work  of  a  Govern- 
ment department,  but  rather  in  their  mental 
ability ." 

The  latter  quotation,  believe  It  or  notr  is 
not  from  the  Reed  r«port  hut  from  Profeseor 
Stout's  Public  Service  in  Great  Britain,  issued 
in  1938. 

To  this  point  It  is  apparent  that  the  cost 
of  higher  education  Is  t>eyond  the  reach  of 
millions  with  meager  means,  thus  constrict- 
ing the  field  from  which  the  better-pay  Fed- 
eral Jobs  can  possibly  be  filled  through  the 
British  civil  service-Feed  committee  formulas. 
Even  so,  we  find  a  plenitude  of  young  men 
and  women  who  have  fine  educations,  but 
$1,820,  and  even  $1,440,  Is  the  best  they  can 
earn  with  their  studious  preparation. 

What,  then,  can  te  the  goal  of  this  close 
tie-up  across  the  seas  administratively?  De- 
mand for  higher  education  for  better-pay 
Jobs  also  means  hlpher  education  for  low- 
paid  Jobs.  The  difference  Is  that  the  former 
are  filled  from  the  alumxU  nucleuses  of  nar- 
rowed limits  confined  to  a  select  few  schools, 
while  anyone  may  compete  for  the  low  Jobs. 

Viewed  another  way:  A  few  schools  supply 
candidates  for  higher  administrative  and  pro- 
fessional Jobs.  Many  schools  supply  the  can- 
didates for  lower  administrative  Jobs. 


CollectiTe  Bargaiaiiig  and  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  April  29, 1941 


ARTICLE  DISTRIBUTED  BY  THE  WASH- 
INGTON LEAGUE  OP  WOMEN  SHOP- 
PERS 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Collective 
Bargaining  and  Defense,"  printed  and 
distributed  by  the  Washington  League  ol 
Women  Shoppers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COLLXCTTVX   BAaOAININO    AMD    D   "''KNSB 
WHAT   IS    COLLECTIVE    BARGAINING? 

Collective  bargajiing  has  been  defined  as 
"a  mode  of  fixing  the  terms  of  employment 
by  means  of  bargaining  between  an  organ- 
ized body  of  employees  and  an  employer,  or 
association  of  employers,  usually  acting 
through  duly  authDrlzed  agents.  •  •  •  It 
is  a  method  of  se<-urlng  that  equality  which 
Is  presumed,  under  the  free  contract  assump- 
tion of  our  law,  to  give  to  each  party  what 
he  is  entitled  to  and  what  Is  to  the  best  In- 
terests of  all."  (Hoxey,  Robert  P..  Trade 
Unionism  in  the  United  States,  pp.  263-264.) 
The  objective  of  collective  bargaining  is  the 
formation    of    a    written    agreement    which 


covers  some  or  all  of  the  following  terms: 
"a  minimum  wage  over  as  large  an  area  of 
the  Industry  as  possible;  the  setting  up  of 
wage  differentials  upon  the  bas  s  of  seniority, 
experience,  skill,  or  other  scarcity  factors; 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  without  regard  to 
sex;  overtime  rates  for  overtime  work:  shorter 
hours  and  rest  periods;  resUictlon  of  output 
to  preserve  quality,  ^read  the  work,  or  pre- 
vent exploitation  of  the  worker  through  ex- 
cessive speed;  and  Job  control  in  hiring  and 
firing,  promotions,  lay-offs,  shop  discipline, 
and  the  handling  of  grievances."  (Brooks, 
Robert  R.  R-,  When  Labor  Organizes,  p.  223.) 

SUCCESS  or  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELA'nONS  ACT 

At  the  outset  of  the  defense  emergency  the 
principles  of  labor's  right  to  organl«  and  to 
bargain  collectively,  embodied  in  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  enacted  in  1935.  bad  the 
support  of  organized  labor,  and  general  ac- 
ceptance among  a  majority  of  employers. 
After  the  validation  of  the  act  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  m  1937  there  was  clearly  evi- 
denced a  ttend  toward  greater  industrial 
peace.  The  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1940,  states: 

"The  decline  in  strike  activity  is  empha- 
sized by  a  comparison  of  data  for  1936-87 
and  1939-40,  periods  of  comparable  business 
activity.  The  total  number  of  strikes  de- 
clined 49  percent  between  the  two  periods; 
the  number  of  workers  Involved  declined  63 
percent,  and  man-days  of  idleness  declined 
66  percent.  The  number  of  strikes  for  rec- 
ognition and  against  discrimination  declined 
62  percent." 

Employment  relationships  in  many  of  the 
mass  production  Industries  hitherto  unor- 
ganized, including  the  largest  steel  compa- 
nies and  most  of  the  great  automobile  manu- 
facturers, had  stabilized  In  collective  agree- 
ments embodying  the  terms  of  employment, 
and,  in  many  cases,  machinery  for  the  settle- 
ment of  questions  arising  during  the  contract 
period. 

EMPLOTXH  OPPOSITION 

A  few  extremely  powerful  employers  and 
employers'  associations,  among  them  domi- 
nating groups  in  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  however,  continued  to  resist 
the  Pederal  labor  policy.  Notable  among 
these  has  been  the  group  popularly  known 
as  "Little  Steel."  TTie  Pord  Co.,  acting  alone, 
has  remained  adamant.  Opposition  to  union 
organization  expressed  Itself  in  repeated  vio- 
lations upon  the  part  of  this  willful  minor- 
ity of  the  statutory  Injunction  against  "un- 
fair labor  practices,"  and  in  loud  demand  for 
the  repeal  of  the  act,  or  Its  emasculation  by 
amendment.  (Ed.  note:  The  Ford  Co.  has 
been  held  guilty  of  such  practices  no  less 
than  seven  times  by  the  N.  L.  R.  B.) 

These  employers,  and  many  others,  were 
dramatlcaUy  exposed  by  the  Senate  ClvU 
Liberties  Committee  s  investigation  begun  In 
1936  by  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Poixettr  and 
by  Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  of  Utah.  The 
hearings  before  this  committee  revealed  the 
existence  of  antilabor  activity  In  the  form 
of  Industrial  espionage,  the  Importation  of 
strike  breakers  from  other  communities,  the 
use  of  Industrial  mtinitlons  against  the 
workers  and  other  forms  of  violence.  Sena- 
tor La  Pollette.  in  the  National  Lawyers' 
Guild   Quarterly,  December   1937,  said: 

"The  record  of  the  Senate  Civil  Uberties 
Committee  focuses  attention  sharply  upon 
the  need  for  responsible  management.  A 
Pederal  law  guarantees  to  labor  the  right 
to  organize  freely  and  to  bargain  collectively. 
In  the  face  of  that  law.  employers  have 
committed  their  labor  policy  to  the  tender 
care  of  Chowderhead  Cohens,  have  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  on  gas  and  other  thou- 
sands on  xmlon  vn-ecking  through  espionage. 
And  when  caUed  to  account  they  have  per- 
sistently concealed  and  evaded.  Until  man- 
agement is  prepared  decently  and  straight- 
forwardly to  discharge  lU  duties  to  Its  work- 


ers. lU  Government,  and  the  public.  It  can 
111  afford  to  speak  of  the  responsibility  of 
labor." 

The  committee's  record  and  reports  reveal 
that  the  groups  of  empl03rers  sponsoring  and 
using  these  practices  waged  a  concerted 
campaign  to  nullify  the  N.  L.  R.  A.  and 
defeat  Its  purposes,  and  tlxat  these  groups 
are  still  in  existence,  many  of  them  with 
their  purposes  and  objectives  unchanged. 

NEW   labor   organization    PROBLEMS 

With  the  declaration  of  the  national  emer- 
gency, industrial  production  entered  a  period 
of  great  expansion.  Speed  in  production  be- 
came the  outstanding  demand.  Millions  of 
unemployed  and  many  unorganized  workers 
began  to  be  absorbed  Into  the  Industrial 
process.  Workers  migrated  from  their  homes 
to  towns  where  defense  activity  was  suddenly 
expanding.  Unions  theretofore  firmly  en- 
trenched or  steadily  progressing  to  a  posi- 
tion of  ofganizational  maturity  were  faced 
with  the  realization  that  they  must,  in 
order  to  survive,  bring  organization  to  mil- 
lions. 

Hoinu  lengthened 
A  survey  made  In  December  1940  by  the 
Bureau  of  Latxir  Statistics  reveals  that  in 
394  of  the  largest  establishments  in  11  key 
defense  Industries,  where  more  than  half  of 
the  estimated  total  number  of  workers  in 
these  11  industries  were  employed,  "almost 
cne-half  of  the  plants  covered  were  operating 
at  least  6  days  per  week.  •  •  •  Over- 
time was  widespread  throughout  the  Indus- 
tries surveyed  •  •  •  approximately  280,- 
000  wage  earners  to  the  reporting  esUbllsh- 
ments  worked  a  total  of  more  than  two  and 
cne-half  million  hours  of  overtime  during 
Che  midweek  of  December  1940"  To  the 
comment  that  this  is  fair  enough  since  the 
workers  received  time  and  a  half  pay  for 
overtime,  one  must  point  out  that  millions 
are  still  unemployed,  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  worker  Is  greatly  reduced  by  continued 
overtime  efforts,  and  that  industrial  acci- 
dents mount  rapidly  in  number  for  over- 
taxed workers.  As  long  ago  as  1917  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance  at  the  United  States  Army 
stated: 

"In  view  of  the  urgent  necessity  for  • 
prompt  Increase  In  the  volume  of  produc- 
tion •  •  •  vigilance  Is  demanded  of  all 
those  in  any  way  associated  with  Industry  lest 
the  safeguards  with  which  the  people  of  this 
country  have  sought  to  protect  labor  should 
be  unwisely  and  unnecessarily  broken  down. 
It  is  a  fair  assumption  that  for  the  most  part 
these  safeguards  are  the  mechanisms  of  effi- 
ciency. Industrial  history  proves  that  reason- 
able hours,  fair  working  conditions,  and  a 
proper  wage  scale  are  essential  to  high  pro- 
duction. •  •  •  Every  attempt  should  be 
made  to  conserve  to  every  way  possible  all 
of  our  achievements  to  the  way  of  social 
betterment.  But  the  presstog  argument  for 
maintaining  todustrlal  safeguards  In  the 
present  emergency  is  that  they  actually  con- 
tribute to  efficiency." 

XNDURRT    FROriTS    BOAR 

Btoce  the  present  emergency,  profits  to  In- 
dustry have  soared.  Philip  Murray,  C.  I.  O. 
president,  speaking  before  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Admtolstrators  on  February 
25,  1941.  at  Atlantic  City,  said: 

"I  have  here  a  list  of  the  earnings  of  six  of 
America's  outstanding  corporations  for  the 
year  1940  •  •  •  the  total  net  profitt  of 
these  six  corporations  for  the  year  1940  being 
$699,780,000  on  850.000  employees.  •  •  • 
The  General  Motors  Corporation,  on  each 
employee  for  the  year  1940,  had  a  net  profit 
of  $977  per  employee.  •  •  •  The  Ameri- 
can Telegraph  &  Telephone  Co.  netted  $528 
per  employee;  the  Standard  of  New  Jeisey 
netted  $2,000  per  employee;  the  United  State* 
Steel  Corporation  netted  something  appcasl« 
mating  $420  per  employee;  the  Du  Pont  Cor- 
poration netted  $2,220  per  employee,  and  lh« 
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General  Electric  Corporation  had  a  net  profit 
at  9826  per  employee." 

UTINC    CO«T8    80A«.    TOO 

Today  all  Indication*  point  to  a  period  of 
rtolng  coats.  According  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Sutfstlcs.  between  Auguit  1939,  the 
month  before  the  outbreak  of  war  In  Europe, 
Ind  March  1941  wholesale  commodity  prices 
roM  nearly  10  percent;  and,  although  costa 
•t  retaU  to  moderate-Income  city  families 
rose  only  a  little  more  than  2  percent  on  the 
average  over  this  same  period,  dislocation  of 
production  and  of  trade  Is  almost  certain  to 
bring  further  price  Increases.  Rental  costs, 
according  to  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
StatUtics.  have  already  risen  on  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  rented  homes  in  many  of  the 
cities  in  which  defense  activities  have  been 
increasing. 

WAGES  LAO 

It  Is  frequently  pointed  out  that  wages 
also  rise.  But  one  must  remember  that  while 
wages  rise  to  some  extent  In  some  defense 
industries,  the  cost  of  living  rises  for  all  wage 
earners  in  all  Indxistrlea.  Furthermore. 
World  War  experience  proved  that  in  a  perlcd 
of  rapidly  expanding  Industry,  wage  incrcaata 
do  not  nearly  keep  pace  with  increases  In 
living  costs. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor's  re- 
search and  Information  service,  basing  its 
studies  on  daU  supplied  by  the  National  City 
Bank  and  the  Lat>or  Department,  reports  that 
net  profits  of  925  manufacturing  companies 
increased  an  average  of  269  percent  In  1940 
over  1939.  after  deduction  of  taxes,  while 
average  hourly  wages  in  these  companies  In- 
creased an  average  of  only  4.7  percent. 
Profits  in  these  companies  Increased  In  1940 
over  1939  from  9.9  percent  in  the  automobile 
Industry  to  1907  percent  In  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry. Yet  the  wages  in  the  aircraft  indus- 
try continue  to  lag  behind  those  In  the  auto- 
mobile Industry.  Figures  released  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  that  earn- 
ings in  the  aircraft  Industry  in  January  1941 
averaged  77.8  cents  an  hour,  as  compared  to 
M  e  cents  in  the  automobile  Industry.  Labor 
feels  that  it  Is  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  en- 
hanced profits. 

TMZSK  FACTOaS  OIVX  XISK  TO   STXIKKS 

In  this  changing  situation  lies  the  explana- 
tion for  many  recent  strikes.  Expanded  pro- 
duction with  greatly  increased  profits,  longer 
hours  and  lagging  wage*,  and  the  need  to 
organize  many  workers  newly  drawn  into  in- 
dustry are  among  the  factors  present  which 
have  always  given  rise  to  strikes.  Bernard 
M.  Baruch.  Chairman  of  the  World  War  In- 
dustries Beard,  was  quoted  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  March  11.  1941,  as  saying: 

"Strikes  are  bound  to  occur,  and  Justifiably, 
U  any  effort  Is  made  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  to  reverse  labors  hard-won  ad- 
vances. 

"The  wage  earner  cannot  be  blamed  for 
demanding  higher  wages  If  he  finds  him- 
self l)eing  squeezed  by  the  rising  costs  of  the 
necessities  cf  life  and  at  the  same  time  sees 
Industry  receiving  Inflated  profits,  of  which 
b*  does  not  feel  he  Is  getting  a  fair  share." 

HKVBMTOXLXaS  STRIKES  HAVE  OECXEASED 

Against  the  background  that  over  the  last 
100  years  of  American  history  such  periods 
as  these  have  generally  resulted  in  an  in- 
crease in  strikes,  the  Labor  Ehvision  of  the 
National  Defense  Advisory  Commission  re- 
ported as  of  March  1.  1941.  a  decline  in  the 
number  and  duration  of  strikes.  (Labor 
Speeds  Defense.  Report  of  Progress,  pp.  8.  9.) 
Some  of  Its  facts  are  as  follows: 

"Wc»k  stoppages  due  to  strikes  in  Amer- 
ican industry  during  the  year  1940  accounted 
for  an  average  loss  of  less  than  2  hours  per 
year  per  worker.     •     •     • 

"There  has  been  a  47-percent  decline  In 
the  number  cf  man-days  idle  due  to  strikes 
during  the  first  6  months  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram over  the  corresponding  period  of  1939. 


•The  number  of  men  involved  In  strikes 
was  only  atwut  half  as  great  during  the  first 
8  months  of  the  defense  program  as  when  the 
United  SUtes  was  actually  at  war  24  years 
ago.  This  is  all  the  more  significant  when  it 
is  realized  that  total  nonagricultural  em- 
ployment Is  22  percent  larger  today." 

LZCISLATWX    ATTACKS    ON    N.    L.    S.    A. 

In  this  session  of  Congress  the  same  re- 
calcitrant employer  groups  and  short-sighted 
legislators  continue  to  fight  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  N.  L.  R.  A.  In  the  official  1940 
pamphlet.  Policies  Advocated  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  "outright 
repeal"  of  the  act  Is  advocated.  Failing  this 
desideratum,  the  Chamber  urges  the  adoption 
of  the  Smith  committee  amendments.  The 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  In  Its 
annual  report,  December  1940,  proposes  the 
adoption  of  these  amendments  as  "Just  a  step 
In  the  right  direction."  It  further  suggests 
"that  the  sUtus  quo  in  bargaining  relation- 
ships should  be  maintained  so  long  as  the 
preparedness  program  Is  a  major  national 
policy."  In  other  words,  further  development 
of  collective  bargaining  as  an  Instrument  of 
industrial  peace  Is  to  be  suspended  although 
such  peace  Is  indispensable  to  the  national 
defense.  The  Smith  amendments  which 
passed  in  the  House  last  spring,  but  were  not 
reported  out  of  the  Senate  committee,  have 
been  reintroduced  in  the  House  by  Repre- 
sentative Smtth  and  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
HoLMAN.  So  crippling,  so  decimating  to  the 
powers  of  the  act  are  these  amendments  that 
a  minority  report  by  two  members  of  the 
original  committee  states  that,  if  adopted  in 
toto.  the  amendments  would  destroy  the 
guaranties  of  employee  freedom  In  self-or- 
ganization and  In  collective  bargaining. 

Representative  Hoffman  In  H.  R.  1405  goes 
much  further;  he  proposes  repeal  of  the 
Wagner  Labor  Act  and  the  substitution  of 
an  act  which  would  make  practically  Illegal 
ordinary  organizing  activities.  Among  the 
provisions  of  his  bill  is  the  deprivation  of 
workers  from  benefits  of  the  labor  board  he 
proposes  to  set  up  for  having  participated  in 
illegal  strikes,  such  as  sit-down,  general 
strikes,  and  strikes  in  violation  of  employ- 
ment agreements. 

ATTACKS    ON    STRONG    UNION    ORGANIZATION 

Under  the  guise  of  measures  to  speed  de- 
fense production  or  to  prohibit  sabotage,  a 
swarm  of  bills  have  t)een  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  violently 
attack  the  means  by  which  organized  labor 
protects  its  advances.  The  maximum 
achievement  of  a  strong  union  Is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  closed  shop. 

"A  closed  shop  means  that  the  employer 
agrees  to  employ  only  union  members. 
Unions  Justify  their  demand  for  a  closed  shop 
on  two  grounds:  (1)  They  allege  that  only 
workers  who  support  the  union  financially 
and  otherwise  are  entitled  to  the  benefits 
which  It  secures.  (2)  They  insist  that  If  the 
shop  remains  open  to  nonunlonists  collective 
bargaining  will  be  endangered.  For  the 
union  will  be  seriously  weakened,  both  be- 
cause workers  will  not  feel  the  need  of  re- 
taining membership  and  perhaps  more  im- 
portant because  the  employer  will  be  able 
imperceptibly  to  discriminate  in  favor  of 
nonunlonists."  (Commons  and  Andrews, 
Principles  of  Labor  Legislation,  p.  391.) 

Representative  Hoffman's  H.  R.  1814  would 
outlaw  the  preferential  and  closed  shop 
agreements  in  all  establishments  handling 
government  orders.  Representative  Smith's 
H.  R.  2695  has  a  provision  which  outlaws 
closed  and  preferential  shops  in  defense 
work,  not  on'y  for  future  contracts,  but  ret- 
roactively for  past  contracts.  Representative 
Cox's  H.  R.  2694  seeks  to  enforce  the  open 
shop  in  any  Industry  or  establishment  where 
there  might  be  any  order  paid  for  directly 
or  Indirectly  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Representative  Vinson's  H.  R.  2850 
outlaws  the  dosed  shop  on   naval   defense 
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contracts.  Notice  that  the  provisions  In 
these  bills  go  even  further  than  the  N.  A.  M.'s 
suggestion  that  the  status  quo  be  main- 
tained; i.  e.,  freezing  labor-management  re- 
lations as  they  are  now;  these  bills  advocate 
complete  retrogression. 

Representative  Dirksen's  H.  R.  2662  would 
abolish  union  hiring  halls  In  the  maritime 
Industry,  requiring  hiring  through  Govern- 
ment halls.  This  strikes  directly  at  a  gain 
won  by  the  maritime  workers  after  a  difficult 
struggle,  and  could  not  but  restore  much  of 
the  past  conflict  and  exploitation  in  this  in- 
dustry. 

The  check-off.  a  system  by  which  the  un- 
ion dues  and  fees  are  collected  by  the  em- 
ployer, who  deducts  them  from  the  pay  en- 
velopes, and  which  is  embodied  in  a  num- 
ber of  collective  bargaining  agreements  Is  pro- 
hibited In  another  provision  of  Representa- 
tive Hoffman's  H.  R.  1405.  Representative 
Cox's  H.  R.  2694  has  a  provision  which  would 
make  it  a  crime  for  unions  to  solicit  or  re- 
ceive dues,  initiation  fees,  or  union  assess- 
ments from  workers  employed  on  Government 
contracts.  Thus,  It  seeks  to  destroy  union 
organization  in  defense  Industries. 

Of  course,  many  of  these  extreme  measures 
may  not  receive  serious  consideration  by  the 
Congress.  It  is  Important  to  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
antilabor  campaign.  They  are  not  an  at- 
tempt to  correct  such  abuses  as  may  exist  In 
union  practices,  such  as  excessive  fees  and 
racketeering,  but  are  a  direct  effort  to  ob- 
struct the  development  of  sound  collective 
bargaining  relationships. 

ATTACK     ON     COLLECTIVE     BARGAINING     PRACTICES 

With  an  aim  to  outlaw  all  strikes  In  defense 
Industries,  regardless  of  their  cause  and  Justi- 
fication, three  bills  have  been  Introduced  in 
Congress  which  set  up  compulsory  procedures 
for  the  handling  of  labor  disputes:  Senator 
Ball's  bill.  S.  683.  Representative  Smith's  bill. 
H.  R.  2695.  and  Representative  Vinson's  bill, 
H.  R.  2850.  With  slight  variations  as  to  the 
procedures,  the  postponement  periods,  and 
the  penalties,  all  three  bills  require  labor  and 
management.  In  the  event  of  dispute,  to  give 
notice  In  writing  to  each  other  and  to  a  Gov- 
ernment mediation  agency  of  Intent  to  strike 
or  lock-out  and  to  submit  the  dispute  to  the 
Investigation  and  recommendation  of  the 
agency.  If  the  mediation  Is  unsuccessful,  re- 
port Is  made  to  the  President  for  publication. 
This  subjects  the  merits  of  the  dispute  to  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion.  Until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  periods  specified  for  the  comple- 
tion of  this  procedure  any  strike  or  lock-out  is 
unlawful. 

Legislation  to  compel  the  submission  of  a 
labor  dispute  to  Government  Intervention 
without  the  consent  of  the  parties  concerned, 
even  though  only  for  investigation  and  rec- 
ommendation, is  a  rare  occurrence  and  con- 
trary to  the  tradition  of  our  Government, 
even  In  wartime.  (Adjustment  of  Labor  Dis- 
putes, Monthly  Labor  Review,  November 
1939.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.)  In  disre- 
gard of  this  tradition  these  three  bills  are 
pressed  and  defended  upon  a  false  analogy. 
The  public  is  asked  to  consider  the  success  of 
the  National  Railway  Labor  Act  of  192S.  and 
the  implication  is  obvious.  If  compulsory 
mediation  has  worked  for  years  in  cne  indus- 
try, why  shouldn't  it  work  in  defense  indus- 
tries? 

WHY  THE  RAILWAY  LABOR  ACT   WCRKFD 

The  railroad  industry,  before  the  passage  of 
this  legislation,  had  long  been  strongly 
unionized,  with  the  right  of  labor  to  bargain 
collectively  well  established  throughout  the 
industry.  Unfair  labor  practices  had  been 
eliminated  from  the  industry.  Over  a  long 
period  of  years  skilled  negotiatlors  had  been 
developed  and  a  mutual  respect  and  will  to 
agree  had  grown  up  on  the  part  of  mancge- 
ment  and  labor.  Collective  bargaining 
agreements  throughout  the  industry  were  In 
force    long    before    the     law    was    enacted. 
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Without  such  preconditions,  compulsory 
mediation  measures  must  work  either  against 
labor's  efforts  to  establish  its  own  bargaining 
power  or  be  rendered  ineffective  by  industrial 
disputes. 

WHY  RAILWAY  ANALOGY  DOES  NOT  APPLY  TO  THE 
DEFENSE    INDUSTRIES 

Defense  Industries  at  present  are  not 
strongly  organized.  Philip  Murray  In  a 
statement  to  the. press  estimated  the  organ- 
ization in  defense  industries  as  from  20  per- 
cent to  40  percent.  It  Is  significant  that  for 
the  most  part  strikes  have  been  limited  to 
those  Industries  and  establishments  where 
union  organization  has  been  resisted  by  the 
employers  and  where  collective  bargaining 
procedures  have  no:  heretofore  prevailed. 
As  Ernest  Lindley  said  In  the  Washington 
Post.  March  21.  1941: 

"If  employers  had  not  wasted  so  much 
energy  fighting  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  nearly  all  Industry  by  now  probably 
would  have  been  well  past  the  stage  of  or- 
ganizational strikes.  These  are  the  growing 
pains  of  collective  bargaining.  But  until 
Bethlehem  Steel,  Ford,  and  other  holdouts 
bargain  collectively  with  bona  flde  labor 
unions,  organizational  strikes  will  remain  a 
threat." 

Tlie  dangerous  outcome  from  such  hos- 
tility to  union  organization  was  demonstrat- 
ed In  a  report  of  the  Senate  Civil  Liberties 
Committee,  filed  with  the  Senate  March  31, 
1941.  which  found  that  the  Little  Steel 
strikes  of  1937  resulted  from  the  refusal  of 
the  companies  to  accept  the  process  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  and  which  warned  that 
this  same  attitude  on  the  part  of  such  large 
producers  as  Bethlehem  Steel  and  Republic 
Steel  may  today  cause  serious  strikes,  and 
should  be  recognized  as  a  threat  to  national 
defense  and  a  blow  to  national  unity. 

Unfair  labor  practices,  labor  espionage, 
lethal  weapons  and  strikebreakers  have  been 
used  in  many  of  the  establishm.ents  In  pos- 
session of  Government  contracts.  The 
signed  collective-bargaining  agreement,  vol- 
untarily arrived  at.  with  its  provisions  for 
mediation  and  adjustments.  Is  the  exception, 
rather  than  the  rule.  In  the  absence  of  the 
signed  agreement  mutually  achieved  by  the 
employer  and  the  union  representatives,  the 
employer  has  always  the  right  to  deprive  the 
worker  of  his  Job;  the  worker  has  as  his 
means  of  achieving  adequate  and  fair  wages, 
reasonable  hours,  and  decent  working  condi- 
tions only  the  right  to  strike,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  a  collective-bargaining  agreement. 

The  Ball,  Vinson,  and  Smith  bills  seem  to 
be  offered  to  the  Congress  In  complete  ig- 
norance of  these  facts.  When  similar  legis- 
lation was  being  considered  In  1937-38  for  the 
maritime  Industry,  Secretary  of  Labor  Per- 
kins said:  "A  law  that  works  because  both 
management  and  men  want  it  and  are  con- 
vinced of  its  usefulness  Is  hardly  likely  to 
work  when  It  is  imposed  on  an  Industry 
against  the  will  of  either  the  employer  or 
the  employees." 

HANDLING    DISPUTES  WITHOUT  LEGISLATION 

The  foregoing  legislation  seeks  to  supply 
penalties  for  failure  to  postpone  strikes  or 
lock-outs.  These  penalties  are  loss  of  Labor 
Board  rights,  injunctions  from  a  Federal 
court,  fines,  and  imprisonment.  The  imposi- 
tion of  these  penalties  does  not  prevent 
strikes.  Organized  labor  commonly  strikes 
only  as  a  last  resort  and  has  always  sought 
instead  to  have  Industry  establish  and  use  the 
processes  of  collective  bargaining.  To  penal- 
ize labor  because  the  processes  of  collective 
bargaining  are  not  established  or  accepted  or 
functioning  will  only  serve  to  alienate  labor 
and  Intensify  disputes  when  full  cooperation 
Is  most  vital. 

Organized  labor  has  coopyerated  willingly 
with  the  staff  of  the  United  States  Concilia- 
tion Service  and  of  the  Labor  Division  of  the 
N.  D.  A.  C.  in  seeking  to  settle  disputes  by 
voluntary  negotiation.    This  is  apparent  in 
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the  news  reports  of  strike  negotiations,  but 
it  Is  far  more  signlfloantly  proved  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  Labor  Division  as  to  the  settling 
of  hundreds  of  disputes  before  they  have 
reached  the  stage  of  strikes  and  headlines. 
(Labor  Speeds  Defense,  page  8,  incorporating 
testim.ony  by  Mr.  Hillman  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  February  20,  1941.) 

In  this  framework  of  voluntary  coopera- 
tion the  National  Defense  Mediation  Board 
was  established  by  Executive  order  on  March 
19.  1941.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  recommended  such  a 
mediation  board  early  in  the  emergency. 
The  C.  I.  O.,  however,  was  opposed  to  Its 
establishment  for  the  reason  that  it  might 
tend  to  freeze  the  status  quo  in  bargaining 
relationships,  as  the  War  Labor  Board  tended 
to  do  In  the  World  War.  It  was  feared  that 
even  though  existing  collective-bargaining 
contracts  might  be  protected  and  enforced 
crucial  drives  for  organizing  unorganized  in- 
dustries and  for  strengthening  organization 
by  gaining  closed  shop  and  check-off  con- 
tracts might  be  frowned  upon  as  disturbing 
factors. 

There  Is.  however,  a  distinction  between 
labor  organizing  during  the  World  War  and 
now.  Because  of  the  N.  L.  R.  A.  organizing 
drives  are  now  protected  by  law  and  union 
organization  is  recognized  as  filling  a  social 
need.  The  success  of  the  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board  in  promoting  industrial 
peace  must,  therefore,  depend  largely  upon 
the  extent  to  which  It  can  bring  about  and 
Insist  upon  compliance  with  Federal  labor 
law. 

USE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT'S  DEFENSE  PXTRCHASINO 
POWTEa 

One  great  safeguard  of  labor's  rights  lies  In 
the  Government's  use  of  its  defense  purchas- 
ing power.  The  full  use  of  this  power  would 
minimize  the  possibility  of  disturbances  In 
labor  relations  in  defense  industries. 

On  September  1,  1940.  the  N.  D.  A.  C.  unan- 
imously adopted  the  statement  of  labor  policy 
submitted  by  Mr.  Hillman  as  chairman  of  the 
labor  policy  advisory  committee.  This  was 
that  "all  work  carried  on  as  part  of  the  de- 
fense program  should  comply  with  Federal 
statutory  provisions  affecting  labor  wherever 
such  provisions  are  applicable.  This  applies 
to  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  etc." 

The  President  endorsed  this  policy  in  a 
special  message  to  the  Congress  on  September 
13,  1940.  transmitting  the  declared  policy  of 
the  N.  D.  A.  C.  Thereupon,  the  very  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  sponsor  antilabor  legis- 
lation organized  an  attack  or  this  policy 
which  was  Joined  in  by  much  of  the  press  on 
the  presumption  that  compliance  with  labor 
laws  is  necessarily  an  obstruction  of  the  de- 
fense program.  In  response  to  this  attack, 
congressional  Investigating  committees  were 
assured  by  the  Defense  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  War.  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  that  no  defense  contracts 
had  been  withheld  or  delayed  because  of 
charges  of  noncompliance  with  any  cf  the 
labor  lav/s  on  the  part  of  any  prospective 
contractor. 

Today  this  declared  labor  policy  finds  ex- 
pression in  Procurement  Circular  No.  43, 
issued  December  1940  by  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's Office  of  the  War  Department,  which 
provides  that  every  Invitation  for  competitive 
bids  shall  require  a  statement  that  the  work 
will  be  carried  on  in  compliance  with  the 
laws  affecting  labor.  For  failure  to  file  this 
statement  with  his  bid.  Ford's  bid  was  dis- 
qualified on  an  Army  truck  contract  of 
$4,000,000,  though  it  was  the  lowest  bid 
received. 

There  Is  no  similar  administrative  ruling 
governing  negotiated  contracts,  which  thus 
far  have  received  the  bulk  of  the  money 
awarded.  While,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  a 
provision  requiring  compliance  with  labor 
laws  has  been  Included  in  most  negotiated 
contracts,  it  has  been  omitted  to  satisfy  cer- 


tain companies  which  did  not  wish  to  agree 
to  It.  notably  Ford  and  Bethlehem.  Ford 
holds  several  hundred  million  dollars  of  ne- 
gotiated contracts  and  Bethlehem  Steel  more 
than  a  billion  dollars,  although  both  are 
notorious  violators  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

labor's  PARTICIPATION 

The  President  appointed  Sidney  Hillman, 
chief  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers' 
Union  and  a  founder  of  the  C.  I.  O..  as  the 
codirector  of  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement, after  having  first  appointed  him 
head  of  the  Labor  Division  of  the  N.  D.  A.  C. 
(now  a  part  of  the  O.  P.  M).  Mr.  Hillman 
has  appointed  labor  leaders  to  serve  as  de- 
fense conciliators  and  as  members  of  ad- 
visory committees  on  the  activities  of  the 
Labor  Division.  Labor  leaders,  likewise,  ad- 
vise on  the  program  to  train  workers  in  new 
skills  and  labor  unions  serve  as  agencies  for 
locating  skilled  workers.  The  Labor  Division 
has  also  organized  the  ShipbuUding  Stabiliza- 
tion Committee,  composed  of  representatives 
of  management,  organized  labor,  and  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  the  first  defense  effort  at 
establishing  labor  standards  acceptable  on 
an  Industry-wide  basis. 

The  executive  council  of  the  A.  F.  L.  re- 
ported to  the  annual  convention  in  November 
1940  the  policy  that  labor  should  have  repre- 
sentation on  all  defense  agencies  dealing 
with  matters  affecting  labor,  specifying  that 
representation  be  selected  by  the  group  con- 
cerned. At  the  annual  convention  of  the 
C.  I.  O.,  held  in  November  1940.  similar  de- 
mands were  made,  and  criticism  was  par- 
ticularly directed  against  the  fact  that  there 
was  not  only  too  little  labor  representation, 
but  that  there  was  no  representation  by 
labor's  own  nomination.  The  C.  I.  O.  now 
advocates  the  specific  plan  of  industry  coun- 
cils. This  plan  calls  for  a  council  established 
In  each  major  defense  industry  composed  of 
representatives  of  management  and  of  or- 
ganized labor,  with  a  Government  representa- 
tive as  chairman,  to  coordinate  and  direct 
production  for  defense  and  for  consumer 
goods. 

Organized  labor  thus  uniformly  demands 
representation  of  its  own  selection  with  ap- 
propriate authority  for  participation  in 
determining  the  policies  and  practices  of 
defense  administration  as  it  affects  labor  and 
production.  With  the  growth  of  strong 
unions,  safeguarded  in  the  freedom  to  exercise 
their  collective-bargaining  rights,  greater  par- 
ticipation by  latwr  in  Industrial  policy  and 
the  administration  of  government  may  be 
expected. 

CONCLUSIONS 

"In  this  time  of  world  crisis  American  labor 
Is  awake  to  the  crucial  need  for  a  strong 
national-defense  program.  Labor  recognizes 
ftilly  that  if  the  democratic  way  of  life  Is  to 
be  preserved  and  enlarged  our  country  must 
prepare  Itself  for  total  defense — morally  and 
materially."  (Labor  Advisory  Comn.lttee  of 
the  N.  D.  A.  C.  New  York  Times,  December 
9.  1940.) 

With  this  statement,  the  committee  is  In 
complete  accord.  We  want  the  defense  pro- 
gram to  proceed  with  expedition  and  without 
obstruction  from  any  sovirce.  Defense  of  our 
country  and  its  democracy  requires  that  the 
country  be  strong;  this  it  can  be  only  If  It 
has  a  strong  labor  movement. 

This  report  has  sought  to  show,  first,  that 
labor's  contribution  to  national  defense  de- 
pends on  labor's  unqualified  right  to  organize 
Into  unions  of  its  own  choice,  without  Inter- 
ference, and  to  bargain  collectively;  and  secr 
ond.  that  the  preservation  and  extension  of 
these  rights  makes  for  industrial  peace  which 
Is  essential  to  the  national  defense.  Only 
with  freedom  to  exercise  these  rights  can  the 
worker  gain  or  maintain  that  decent  living 
which  Is  the  right  of  every  American 

(Report  approved  by  the  executive  boaid  oC 
the  Washington  League  of  Women  Bhcpptfa, 
AprU  2,  1941.) 
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RADIO  AODRBB8  BY  CX>L.  CHARLB8  H. 
RUTHBRPORD 


Ifr.  McFARLAND.    Mr.  President.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio 
address  entitled  "American  Women  Can 
Help  Home  Defense,"  delivered  by  Col. 
Charles  H.  Rutherford,  civilian  aide  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  for  Arizona,  over 
station  KTAR  at  Phoenix,  on  April  24. 
1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Ladlet  and  gentlemen  of  tbe  radio  audience: 
I  particularly  desire  to  address  this  dlscvis- 
alcn  on  bow  American  Women  Can  Help 
Home  Defense,  the  women  themselves,  and 
particularly  thoee  who  like  Mrs.  Nan  DoikgUs. 
Mrs.  Colt  Hughes,  and  others,  have  shown 
great  interest,  or  have  training,  or  have 
natural  aptitude  for  training,  In  the  many 
lines  of  work  that  will  be  most  useful  In  con- 
nection with  both  preparedness  for  defense 
in  general,  and  In  connection  with  home  de- 
fense in  particular. 

Tbe  Tiewpolnt  of  Ixjth  men  and  women,  aa 
to  the  tasks  that  could  be,  and  should  be, 
undertaken  by  women.  In  connection  with 
defense,  preparations  for  defense,  and  even 
actual  war,  has  charged  very  materially  In 
the  past  years.  Personally.  I'm  still  pretty 
old-fashioned  In  some  ways,  and  I  should  pre- 
fer not  to  see  women  trained  for,  and  engaged 
tn,  any  line  of  defensive  or  offenstve  service 
that  would  place  them  under  fire.  On  the 
other  hand  I  realise  that,  with  the  major 
battles  apparently  being  fought  by  raining 
down  fire  and  explosives  on  all  alike,  men. 
women,  and  children,  that  women  must  be 
and  are  as  much  exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
injury  and  death  as  the  men  are.  That 
being  tbe  caae  it  seems  obvious  tliat  women 
can  be  of  tremendous  value  tn  every  phase  of 
the  work  oi  taking  measures  for  protection, 
and  in  every  phase  of  the  work  that  resxilta 
from  attack.  But.  of  course.  If  women  are  to 
be  useful  In  these  various  services  they  must 
be  trained  for  them.  Under  war-emergency 
conditions  an  untrained  woman  would  be  Just 
as  much  a  liability  and  a  nuisance  as  an 
untrained  man — but  no  more. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  bravery 
or  the  patriotism  of  women.  Women  are 
Just  as  determined  to  i»t3tect  our  way  of  life 
as  men  are;  they  are  even  more  determined 
tlMt  their  children,  present  or  prospective, 
shall  have  the  same  eq\..tl  opportunity,  ac- 
cording to  ability,  that  ifcey  have,  snd  that 
their  parents  and  grandparents  had. 

There  can  be  no  question  either  that  vari- 
ous abilities  and  various  adaptabilities  are 
distributed  among  women  in  about  the  same 
proportion  as  among  men.  However,  up  to 
this  time,  under  either  normal  conditions 
or  under  the  present  emergency  conditions, 
facilities  for  developing  and  training  useful 
natxiral  abilities  have  not  been  as  available 
to  women  as  to  men.  X^et  us  for  a  few  min- 
'^'Qtcs  discuss  tbe  various  phases  of  this  prob- 


lem, for  the  fable  of  feminine  frailty  lias 
passed  on.  Native  ability  and  clear  thinking 
has  made  women  as  successful  as  men  In 
the  operation  of  their  own  businesses,  and 
as  helpers  in  the  operation  of  every  form  of 
business  and  Industry.  True,  the  ability  of 
women  to  contribute  flrst-class  service  out- 
side the  home  is  in  direct  proportion  to  her 
responsibilities  in  that  home,  but  there  Is 
no  reason  why  every  woman  who  desires  to, 
and  who  has  the  ability  to  render  service  of 
value  to  the  defense  program,  should  not  be 
encouraged  to  do,  and  shotild  be  trained  at 
public  expense  for  tbe  work  she  is  capable  of 
doing. 

Neither  public  sentiment  as  a  whole,  or 
sentiment  among  women  themselves,  has  as 
yet  crystallized  into  a  deflnite  plan  for  utilis- 
ing women  to  the  best  advantage  on  defense 
projects.  But  public  opinion  is  very  definite- 
ly trending  in  the  direction  of  making  the 
utmost  practicable  uses  of  women  in  the  pre- 
paredness prograr  .  and  particularly  In  mat- 
ters connected  with  home  defense,  where 
women  can  function  efficiently  and  still  be 
at  home.  Women  themselves.  If  I  am  to 
Judge  from  what  many  women  have  told  me. 
and  from  the  published  expressions  of  many 
more,  no  longer  desire  that  men  alone  should 
give  their  lives,  or  risk  their  lives,  in  order 
that  they  may  continue  to  live  and  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  democracy. 

Women  that  have  the  natural  ability — and 
there  are  many  of  them — when  properly 
trained  make  excellent  drivers  and  mechanics 
for  trucks,  ambulances,  motorcycles,  or  motor- 
boats.  Their  ability  as  nurses  is  well  known. 
They  can  be  trained  as  signalers,  in  decoding, 
radio,  find  wire  transmission  of  messages.  A 
few  might  even  make  the  more  glamorotia 
and  adventtuxrus  fields,  like  airplane  piloting, 
though  I  doubt  the  advisability  of  trying  to 
train  women  as  combat  flyers. 

There  can  be  no  question,  however,  of  the 
desirability  of  training  women  in  practically 
every  phase  of  home-defense  work.  Their 
services  will  be  urgently  needed  if  we  ever  are 
actually  attacked  by  the  modern  methods  as 
firemen  as  well  as  fire  wardens;  as  operators 
of  field  kitchens  to  feed  the  homeless;  as 
workers  In  Ixmibproof  shelters  for  the  com- 
fort, safety,  care,  and  sanitation  of  those  who 
seek  shelter.  In  England  the  women  are  Just 
as  grimly  and  Just  as  effectively  doing  their 
part  In  defense  as  the  men;  and  we  should, 
as  a  part  of  our  own  preparedness  program, 
train  our  women  as  well  as  our  men  to  be 
useful  if  war  actually  comes. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  it  has  seemed  to  many 
intelligent  women  who  have  given  the  matter 
careftil  consideration,  that  the  training  of 
women  for  war  service  is  Just  as  much  a 
proper  function  of  government  as  is  the  train- 
ing of  men.  Just  how  this  should  be  done, 
or  where,  or  when,  or  under  what  conditions 
is  yet  to  be  decided. 

But  that  is  one  of  the  blessings  and  privi- 
leges of  the  American  way  of  life.  We  make 
our  own  decisions,  as  a  people;  we  do  not 
wake  up  some  morning  and  find  that  some- 
one has  dictated  what  we  are  to  do,  and 
how.  So,  according  to  our  regular  method, 
we  will  proceed  to  discuss  the  matter,  and 
eventually  arrive  at  a  definite  plan,  and  then 
we  will  work  the  plan.  To  do  this  we  will, 
of  course,  have  all  the  Ideas  and  opinions 
expressed  that  all  kinds  of  people  happen  to 
possess.  There  are  some  women  who  want 
women  trained  Just  like  men,  for  the  Army, 
for  tanks,  planes,  guns — the  whole  show. 
Then  there  are  some  who  go  to  the  other 
extreme  and  dent  want  women  mixed  up 
in  this  fighting  business  in  any  manner. 
Somewhere  in  between  those  extreme  points 
of  view  we  will  work  It  out.  Oo  ahead  and 
think  about  the  problem  of  what  women  can 
do  for  the  defense  of  the  Nation.  Go  ahead 
and  talk  about  it,  in  your  homes.  In  your 
clutis,  over  the  back  fence.  Get  up  discus- 
sions alMut  it.    Write  letters  abotit  It.   Even- 


tually— and  it  will  not  take  long — there  will 
be  some  definite.  Government-sponsored  pro- 
gram  for   training   women   to  do  their  bit. 

But  in  the  meantime,  a  word  of  warning. 
Don't  get  all  hopped  up  and  start  oft  after 
some  quack  idea;  some  organization  that 
Jumped  out  of  the  agile  brain  of  some  smart 
promoter  who  is  Interested  In  what  he  can 
make  out  of  It — and  what  he  can  make  out 
of  gullible  people  whose  very  real  and  pa- 
triotic desire  to  be  of  service  he  can  translate 
to  his  own  advantage. 

For  instance,  I'm  told  there  are  organiza- 
tions being  promoted — pvirely  private  organ- 
izations, with  no  Government  sponsorship, 
no  Government  approval,  no  Government 
connections  whatever — that  are  doing  a 
wholesale  business  selling  membershlp^and 
uniforms — to  women. 

Now,  that  would  be  funny,  if  it  wasn't 
pathetic.    So  look  out;  don't  get  taken  in. 

Remember  that  the  functions  of  women  in 
the  preparedness  progam  and  the  services 
women  can  render  in  home  defense  will  be 
arrived  pt  by  the  Government  as  a  crystalliz- 
ing of  public  opinion.  When  that  has  oc- 
curred deflnite  plans  will  be  formulated. 
These  plans  will  be  studied  by  our  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  and  if  necessary  laws  will 
be  passed. 

Depend  upon  it,  when  the  Government— 
and  that  means  the  people  of  America — is 
ready  to  undertake  the  training  of  women  for 
defense  functions,  you  will  flnd  out  about  it, 
and  you  will  have  your  chance  for  training  in 
whatever  field  your  native  abilities  lie.  There 
is  no  need  for  you  to  waste  your  money  buy- 
ing uniforms  and  parading:  if  Uncle  Sam  de- 
cides he  wants  you  In  uniform,  he'll  furnish 
them. 

So  again.  In  concliislon,  I  say  to  the  women 
who  are  Interested — and  you  all  are  Inter- 
ested— think  seriously,  talk  seriously,  discuss 
carefully,  the  important  problems  of  what 
women  can  t>e6t  contribute  to  defense,  and 
let  your  Representatives  know  what  you  think 
about  It.  That  Is  the  way  we  do  things  In 
America;  and  I  thank  Heaven  that  our  women. 
as  well  as  our  men.  are  willing  and  eager  to 
serve  in  any  way  to  preserve  our  ways. 
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or 
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IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  AprU  29. 1941 


AR-nCLE  BY  E.  G.  B.  RILEY 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "How  To  Defeat  Hitler,"  written 
by  Mr.  E.  G.  B.  Riley,  of  Laconia.  N.  H. 

This  article  should  prove  of  unusual 
Interest  because  Mr.  Riley  is  a  well- 
known  war  analyst  and  radio  commen- 
tator. . 

Previous  articles  and  forecasts  of  Mr. 
Riley  tiave  been  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  have  attracted  wide- 
spread attention. 

In  asking  permission  to  have  this  ar- 
ticle inserted  In  the  Record,  I  do  not 
necessarily  concur  with  the  views  ex- 
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pressed  In  the  article,  but  I  do  believe  it 
to  be  of  general  Interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  To  Defeat  HrrLEX 
(By  B.  G.  B.  Riley) 

Hitler  can  be  defeated,  but  not  by  the 
methods  now  being  used. 

The  course  that  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  are  now  following  will  most  cer- 
tainly lead  to  the  early  defeat  of  Britain  and 
bring  down  economic  chaos  and  revolution  in 
this  country. 

It  is  most  necessary,  in  order  to  properly 
visualize  the  real  hectic  state  of  affairs,  to 
realize  that  there  are  no  vrar  experts  in 
existence  today. 

Where  are  Generalissimo  Maurice  Gamelln 
and  the  commanding  general  of  the  British 
forces  in  France  of  only  a  few  months  ago? 
What  is  the  present  status  of  General  Wavell, 
last  month's  hero  of  Libya? 

The  heroes  and  war  experts  of  yesterday 
become  the  military  "goats"  of  today. 

This  evolution  is  the  result  of  Inexperience 
and  failure  to  recognize  the  terrific  battering 
power  of  coordinated  mechanized  air  and 
land  war  machines. 

These  generals,  competent  to  successfully 
command  huge  land  forces  when  war  was  con- 
ducted on  the  same  basis  as  1915,  planned 
their  defensive  and  offensive  campaigns  along 
outmoded  lines  with  the  most  disastrous  re- 
sults. Even  General  Wavell  was  unable  to 
combat  the  offensive  launched  against  his 
army  after  his  successful  occupation  of  the 
greater  part  of  Libya  because  of  a  slight  varia- 
tion in  the  method  of  attack  that  had  been 
previously  utilized  by  the  Italians  In  their 
first  raid  on  British  forces.  General  Wavell  s 
decline  in  prestige  may  be  partially  blamed 
on  the  orders  given  to  him  by  politicians  who 
had  sought  to  win  diplomatic  victories  by 
promises  of  aid  which  could  not  be  fulfilled. 

No  American.  British,  or  French  official 
observers  were  allotted  to  the  German  or 
Italian  armies  when  they  were  engaged 
in  fighting  the  Royalists  In  the  Franco- 
Spanish  War.  In  that  war  Hitler  first 
utilized  the  mechanized  ground  units  used 
In  conjunction  with  airplanes,  out  of  which 
evolved  the  present  panzer-blitz  system 
which  h£is  proved  its  worth. 

There  was  not  a  single  member  of  our 
Government  capable  of  recognizing  the  ter- 
rible Import  to  the  United  States  of  the 
new  military  methods  that  were  being 
adopted  because  our  Army  observers  were 
not  given  the  opportunity  to  witness  their 
efficiency  In  actual  warfare. 

This  new  system  was  first  proven  by  the 
rapid  rape  <St  Poland,  and  then  its  military 
value  was  not  given  proper  recognition  be- 
cause the  so-called  foreign  war  experts 
blamed  the  disaster  on  the  weakness  of  the 
Polish  Army. 

The  accomplishments  of  Hitler's  mecha- 
nized units  when  directed  against  the  Yugo- 
slavians and  the  valiant  Greeks,  after  tbe 
latter  had  wrecked  the  Italians,  are  even 
now  considered  astounding  by  our  civilian 
war  "experts."  Our  civilian  experts.  In  the 
name  of  Uncle  Sam,  encouraged  the  Yugo- 
slavs to  offer  armed  resistance  to  Hitler 
because  they  knew  nothing  of  the  military 
power  of  his  mechanized  amiles. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  are  partially  respxjnsible 
for  the  futile  loss  of  thovisands  of  Greeks 
and  Yugoslavians  who  would  never  have 
dared  to  combat  while  unprepared  a  tested, 
proven  mechanized  war  machine,  unless 
they  believed  th-t  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  would  immediately  give  them 
iKJth  military  support  and  badly  needed 
munitions.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  arsenal  and  the  break- 
down  of   our   production   lines   must   have 


had  "his  tongue  in  his  cheek"  when  mak- 
ing such  promises  of  aid. 

Our  high-ranking  Army  and  Navy  officers 
must  now  be  given  more  opportunity  to  gain 
experience  by  personal  oljservation  of  war- 
time panzer  methods.  No  military  observer, 
irrespective  of  rank,  can  qualify  as  being 
experienced  in  wa:  tactics  as  practiced  by  the 
Germans  without  devoting  months  of  study 
to  the  applicatior  of  these  methods  in  actual 
battlefield  operations.  No  civilian  or  poli- 
tician can  bring  back  to  this  country  a  true 
picture  of  the  actual  military  requirements  of 
this  Nation  by  spending  a  few  hours  or  days 
conferring  with  foreign  governmental  and 
military  heads. 

It  Is  long  past  the  time  when  we  should 
have  replaced  civilian  "yes"  men  and  women 
In  the  Government  with  the  most  progressive 
members  of  our  Army  and  Navy. 

Fighting  or  planning  to  fight  a  war  along 
"horse  and  buggy"  lines  must  be  stopped 
here  In  America,  and  not  In  the  future  on  for- 
eign battlefields. 

In  view  of  actual  developments  covering 
the  duration  of  this  war.  your  analyst  sees  the 
necessity  of  a  stcretary  of  aviation  In  the 
Cabinet  with  equal  rank  with  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Would  that  these  United  States  could  re- 
call to  this  world  Gen.  William  Mitchell, 
the  one  man  who  foresaw  the  importance  of 
wartime  aviation  units.  I  called  attention  a 
year  ago  to  the  necessity  of  concentrating  on 
Implements  of  war  that  would  be  available  by 
January  1,  1941.  That  date  has  passed.  We 
should  certainly  concentrate  now  on  the 
construction  of  munitions  of  war  that  will 
be  completed  on  or  Ijefore  January  1,  1942. 
Our  major  effort  should  be  directed  toward 
securing  the  equipment  that  can  be  com- 
pleted in  a  minimum  time  for  the  proper 
arming  of  our  Army  and  Navy. 

When  win  ovu-  leaders  learn  that  now  we 
need  vital  war  machines,  planes,  tanks, 
b-  nbs,  and  guns?  We  need  them  here  to 
equip  our  sons  who  are  now  In  the  Army 
and  Navy.  We  will  need  them  to  defend  the 
soil  of  North  America. 

Uncle  Sam  Is  following  closely  the  pattern 
of  France  and  Britain,  which  countries, 
when  not  at  war  and  while  Inadequately 
prepared,  uttered  strong  Inciting  and  en- 
couraging words  which  they  were  unable  to 
sustain  but  which  contributed  to  the  devas- 
tation of  Poland.  Belgium,  and  many  other 
small  nations. 

New  weapons  have  l>een  devised  for  use 
under  all  conditions.  Hitler,  recognizing 
that  the  Italians,  with  far  sui>erlor  equip- 
ment, could  not  hold  their  own  with  the 
Greeks,  developed  and  Improved  mine- 
throwing  tanks,  so  that  they  can  blast  away 
obstacles  and  negotiate  many  of  the  so- 
called  Impassable  trails  of  the  Transylvanian 
Alps,  and  armed  asbestos-clad  parachutists 
with  fiame-throwlng  machines  for  use  t>e- 
hlnd  the  enemy  lines. 

Hitler,  while  improving  his  position  In  the 
Balkans,  stalled  until  such  new  weapons 
were  on  hand  and  then — blitz. 

Do  you  think  It  will  ht  less  than  2  years 
before  the  United  States  will  have  compar- 
able tanks  and  equ.pment?  If  so,  you  are 
one  of  those  wishful  thinking  optimistic 
Individuals  who  are  responsible  for  having 
Uncle  Sam  "lead  with  his  chin  " 

Unfortunately  for  us  a  few  impractical  col- 
lege professors,  lawyers,  and  social  workers 
have  at  times  a  dominant  voice  in  our  affairs 
and  shape  many  of  our  governmental  policies. 
These  men.  who  In  the  past  have  shown  that 
they  cannot  even  solve  our  own  domestic 
problems,  are  now  rushing  and  pushing  our 
sons  on  to  foreign  battlefields.  It  will  l>e  at 
least  1  year  before  our  sons  can  be  properly 
disciplined,  trained,  and  equipped  so  that 
they  win  have  an  even  chance  battling  with 
an  experienced  and  tested  enemy  of  equal 
numerical  strength. 


All  aid  short  of  war  should  be  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  United  States,  but,  first,  aU 
aid  s'ould  be  given  to  our  sons  who  are  now 
serving  In  the  Army  and  Navy  by  providing 
them  with  the  needed  equipment  which 
they  now  lack.  Let  us  concentrate  on  prop- 
erly uniforming,  equipping,  and  training 
them. 

In  extending  aid  to  other  nations  great 
care  should  be  used  not  to  bring  about  a 
repetition  of  the  situation  whereby  planes, 
equipment,  and  munitions  of  war  Intended 
for  certain  nations  eventually  are  received 
by  the  Nazis  or  some  other  hostile  power. 

Everyone.  Irrespective  of  age.  should  know 
that  in  the  last  World  War  the  "Allies  fioated 
to  victory  on  a  sea  of  oil." 

Everyone  should  know  that  Hitler  cannot 
fioat  to  victory  without  a  now  more  necessary 
"sea  of  oil." 

Hitler  is  compelled  by  his  new  system  cf 
coordinated  mechanized  attack  to  use  many 
times  the  quantity  of  oil  used  by  the  Kaiser 
in  1915. 

The  Germans  with  their  usual  thorough- 
ness developed  many  sources  of  synthetlc-oll 
products,  arid  by  capturing  the  Ploestl  oil 
fields  in  Rumania  they  supplemented  the 
approximated  1  year's  supply  which  was 
stored  In  Germany  In  1939. 

In  addition,  the  huge  amount  of  oil  and 
gasoline  they  secured  by  conquering  Bel- 
glum,  Holland,  and  France  was  of  the  great- 
est military  value  to  them,  but  even  though 
these  supplies  are  augmented  by  limited  ship- 
ments from  Russia,  the  Germans  are  nm- 
nlng  short  of  l>oth  gasoline  and  oil. 

This  approaching  shortage  accounts  for  the 
intermittent  periods  of  Inactivity  of  the  Ger- 
man Luftwaffe.  The  gasoline  shortage  ex- 
plains why  some  of  their  troop- transport 
planes  are  powered  with  Diesel  motors. 

Hitler  figured  that  this  war  would  termi- 
nate In  a  speedy  victory  for  Germany  and 
Italy  and  that  the  diu-ation  of  the  war 
would  be  less  than  1  year  and,  in  no  event, 
would  It  last  longer  than  18  months.  He 
has  been  compelled  to  revise  his  estimate  be- 
cause of  the  gross  failure  of  the  Italians  to 
hold  up  their  end  of  the  Axis  war  plans.  To 
make  matters  worse,  much  of  Mussolini's 
supply  of  oil — most  of  which  had  to  be  drawn 
from  Germany — was  captured   in   Africa. 

Hitler  witnessing  the  great  destruction 
wrought  by  the  valiant  R.  A.  F.  on  his  oil 
supply  bases  in  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  Germany,  not  to  mention  that  brought 
about  by  the  bombing  of  his  s3mthetlc-oil 
plants  deep  in  German  territory,  has  had 
to  revise  his  original  plan  of  war.  This  plan 
was  to  have  Italy  capture  Greece  and  then 
Yugoslavia,  thus  placing  the  Italians  facing 
the  Turkish  boundary  while  the  Italian  fleet 
occupied  the  Aegean  Sea. 

Had  Italy  succeeded  In  carrying  out  such 
a  plan.  Hitler  would  have  been  free  to  follow 
out  his  original  "anchor  to  windward"  plan 
of  "blitzing"  Turkey  in  order  to  seize  the  oil 
fields  of  Iraq  and  Iran.  In  these  two  coun- 
tries is  located  the  only  source  of  supply  of 
oU  that  Hitler  can  reach  without  bringing 
Russia  Into  the  war  as  Britain's  ally.  Hitler 
Is  now  headed  for  Iraq  and  Iran  and  the 
Grecian  episode  Is  only  Incidental  to  his 
plans. 

Hitler  has,  within  the  past  2  weeks,  through 
"fifth  column"  activities,  brought  al>out  the 
overthrow  of  the  pro-British  Iraq  Govern- 
ment, and  his  men  now  control  the  Iraq  Gov- 
ernment. He  must  be  stopped  from  attaining 
this  objective  or  he  will  dominate  both  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  In  addition  to  gaining  his 
most  vital  supply  of  oil.  Hitler's  conquest  will 
shut  off  from  the  British  this  most  accessible 
supply  of  oil.  thereby  placing  a  great  addi- 
tional strain  on  their  tanker  shipping 
problem. 

With  the  same  diabolical  cleverness  that 
he  has  displayed  in  his  power  dlploniatic 
victories  of  the  past  year,  Hitler  is  slowly  but 
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turcly  swaUowlng  the  Russian  bear.  Stalin 
la  now  ~on  the  «pot"  that  Hitler  ha«  prepared 
for  him  and  that  spot  la  much  too  warm  for 
Bulln'i  comfort.  Stalin,  by  way  of  the  Axis, 
to  Hitler's  ally,  but  Stalin  la  also  Hitler's 
enemy  because  be  to  aware  that  Hitler  to 
eruelfylng  blm. 

When  Russia  was  breaking  her  back  on 
Finland's  Mannerbelm  line.  Stalin  was  forced. 
In  order  to  maintain  some  small  vestige  of 
International  prestige,  to  call  on  Hitler  for 
aid.  Hitler  responded,  but  only  after  he 
forced  Stalin  to  accept  certain  of  his  terms 
regarding  Hitler's  superrlslon  of  the  Russian 
Baku  oil  fields  and  the  delivery  of  oil  to 
Germany. 

Hitler's  engineers  and  army  officers  were 
placed  In  strategic  positions  In  Russia,  but 
only  after  Stalin  had  purged  every  Russian 
offlcer  who.  up  to  that  time,  had  any  wartime 
military  experience. 

When  Italy  started  to  show  signs  of  coUapse 
Stalin  thought  that  Hitler's  dream  of  power 
was  about  to  end  and  to  hasten  this  end 
Stalin  began  to  lessen  his  shipments  of  oil. 
nickel,  and  grain  to  Germany.  This  action 
forced  Hitler  to  start  his  revised  Balkan  cam- 
paign. He  placed  a  powerful  German  and 
Rumanian  Army  on  the  Pruth  River,  the 
Riunanlan-Russian  boundary  extending  north 
from  the  Black  Sea,  facing  toward  the  Baku 
oU  fields  of  Russia.  Then  Hitler  evidently 
promised  India  to  Russia  If  Stalin  would 
guarantee  that  Txirkey  would  permit  Ger- 
man and  Italian  troops  to  pass  through 
Turkey  In  order  to  reach  Iraq  and  Iran,  and 
turn  over  to  Germany  the  contnd  of  the 
Dardanelles.  Hitler  has  told  Stalin  that  he 
to  going  to  get  oil  from  Iraq — or  else.  The 
"or  else"  means  that  if  Germany  has  any 
trouble  with  Turkey  or  Russia.  Hitler  will  take 
from  R\iasla  the  Baku  oil  fields. 

If  the  British  will  concentrate  on  protect- 
ing Iraq  and  Iran.  Syria.  Palestine,  and  the 
Buez  Canal,  and  not  attempt  to  protect  all 
of  their  world  empire.  Hitler  will  be  de- 
feated and  oil  will  have  brought  about  hto  end. 

Hitler,  throiigh  a  shortage  of  oil.  will  have 
had  his  mechanized  army  rendered  impotent. 
Without  his  chief  war  weapon  he  cannot 
maintain  control  of  the  many  countries  he 
has  conquered  and  which  he  to  forced  to 
occupy  to  maintain  hto  supremacy.  Armed 
reatotance  In  these  occupied  coxintrles  will 
then  result  in  revolution  against  German  con- 
trol and  Hitler's  power  regime  will  collapse 
through  internal  discord  and  dissension. 

Delays  due  to  inability  to  secure  oil  for  the 
operation  of  hto  mobile  mechanized  army  will 
permit  the  United  States  to  prepare  for  any 
eventuality  and  will  permit  the  Brittoh  to  re- 
gain control  of  territory  previously  lost  to 
Germany. 

Russia.  Finland,  and  ether  nations  will 
turn  on  and  rend  apart  that  which  to  left  of 
BlUer's  "world  empire." 

The  tobor  troubles,  the  strikes  that  are 
hamstringing  our  boys  In  the  service,  are 
more  to  be  feared  than  Hitler,  and  are  a 
thousand  times  more  dangerous.  The  delay 
In  production  of  one  small.  Inexpensive  part 
at  machines  or  machinery  may  result  in  the 
loss  of  the  deciding  battle  of  the  war. 

We  have  a  sure.  Immediate  cure  for  these 
troubles,  but  we  have  not  found  the  doctor 
with  the  courage  to  prescribe  the  remedy. 

finest  Bevln  was  England's  doctor  who 
knew  the  cure  and  did  not  healUte  to  pre- 
acrlbe. 

Would  that  we  had  s\ich  a  leader  to  sup- 
plant some  of  the  leaders  we  have  in  thto 
country  today — a  man  who  would  not  coiuite- 
nance  strlkea  in  vital  defense  projects  that 
are  ao  necessary  to  o\ir  men  in  the  Army  and 
Navy.  These  strikes  are  encouraged  by  lead- 
ers who  are  sympathetic  to  the  Communist, 
Nazi,  and  ntactst  cause,  or  whose  avarlcious- 
neas  makes  them  an  easy  prey  to  un- 
American  Inltuencea  and  Intrigue. 

Thare  are  ways  of  dealing  with  such  per- 
sona. aiMl  If  tabor  Itself  does  not  act  to  cor- 
net thto  hampering  situation,  then  Congress 


will  be  forced  to  act,  and  to  act  with  a  firm 
hand.  This  may  take  the  form  of  restrictive 
strike  legislation  or  eventually  may  go  as  far 
as  reopening  concentration  camps  in  this 
country  such  as  existed  in  the  previous  World 
War.  Action  must  come,  and  come  imme- 
diately. There  can  be  no  delay.  Only  by 
Immediate  action  can  we  avoid  following  that 
path  which  Hitler  has  paved  for  us. 

We  cannot  maintain  a  complete  defense 
program  xuider  present  conditions.  Contrast 
what  is  happening  in  some  places  In  this 
country  today  with  the  contribution  that 
British  labor  Is  making  imder  Bevin's  leader- 
ship. British  labor  has  accepted  without 
complaint  a  72-hour  working  week.  Such 
hours  were  not  established  until  the  fall  of 
Prance  when  Hitler  was  at  the  very  gate  of 
Britain. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  do  not  reach  that  point 
In  America — but  If  the  present  sabotage  of 
our  defense  efforts  continues  as  a  result  of 
imwarranted  strikes,  we  will  have  to  take 
similar  drastic  measures.  The  American 
workingman  is  a  real  American  patriot.  He 
founded  and  built  these  United  States;  but, 
unfortunately,  a  small  group  of  selfish,  Com- 
muntotlc,  pro-Nazi,  pro-Fascist  Individuals 
have,  without  his  authority,  given  forth  ut- 
terances which  falsely  portray  his  position  in 
this  emergency. 

Fellow  Americans,  remember  that  you  con- 
stitute the  Government  of  these  United 
States,  that  those  billions  that  are  being 
hurled  recklessly  abroad  are  the  billions  that 
you  will  have  to  take  out  of  your  pockets  or 
out  of  your  future  earnings.  Bear  in  mind 
that  Government  has  not  one  dollar  of  its  own 
and  that  if  any  trace  of  democracy  still  exists 
you  can  stop  this  headlong  plunge  into  eco- 
nomic chaos  before  It  to  too  late. 

Arm  and  equip  our  boys,  prepare  and  de- 
fend our  Nation  and  our  adjoining  neighbors, 
but  do  not  endeavor  to  rule  and  dominate 
every  foreign  nation.  Refrain  from  squan- 
dering your  birthright  In  attempts  to  change 
human  natvire. 

We  cannot  do  the  Impossible. 

Hitler  has  no  dcubt  planned  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  most  obvious  proposed  course 
of  action.  Hitler  is  aware  that  we  are  unpre- 
pared today  and  that  we  are  straining  o\ir 
resoxirces  to  send  abroad  planes,  equipment, 
and  munitions  that  we  can  ill  afford  to  spare 
here. 

From  the  activities  of  the  present  admin- 
totration.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  matter 
of  convoying  ships  will  ever  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Congress — and  thto  prediction  is 
made  on  the  assumption  that  convoys  will 
be  used. 

We  have  only  a  one-ocean  navy,  and  It  to 
physically  impycssible  for  us  to  have  a  two- 
ocean  navy  for  a  period  of  several  years. 

Hitler  will  undoubtedly  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  bring  about  a  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Italy.  When  such  a  state 
of  war  exists,  Japan,  as  per  extotlng  treaties, 
will  be  drawn  Into  the  conflict  on  the  Axis 
aide. 

With  our  fleet  spread  in  a  necessarily  thin 
line  by  reason  of  our  taking  over  the  military 
protection  of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere, 
which  is  apparently  only  the  beginning  of 
our  voluntarily  assumed  obligations,  we  will 
be  in  the  exact  position  that  Hitler  has  an- 
ticipated and  planned  for  us. 

Then  with  our  Navy  convoying  ships  to 
so-called  neutral  Egypt,  which  may  be  cap- 
tured by  the  Axis  before  our  first  delivery  of 
arms  can  be  made.  Japan  will  make  a  feint 
toward  French  Indochina.  With  attention 
directed  toward  Singapore,  the  Japanese  will 
capture  the  Netherland  East  Indies,  thereby 
gaining  the  supply  of  gasoline  and  oil  with- 
out which  the  Japanese  cannot  even  continue 
their  present  war  on  China.  Within  60  days 
of  the  day  we  start  to  convoy  ships  acroes 
the  Atlantic.  Japan  will  be  actively  in  the 
war. 

On  July  1.  1940.  vto  radio  and  press,  your 
analyst  announced  the  probable  signing  of 


the  treaty  of  nonaggresslon  between  Russia 
and  Japan,  which  to  now  being  termed 
"startling  and  astotuiding." 

Now  it  can  be  forecast  that  trouble  in 
South  America,  In  Argentine.  Brazil,  and 
Chile,  fomented  by  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and 
Franco,  will  soon  break  out.  Focus  your  at- 
tention on  the  Pananui  Canal  and  on  our 
aviation  factories. 

Do  not  be  "startled,"  or  "astounded"  In  the 
very  near  future  to  hear  of  troop  and  aviation 
activities  by  combined  Japanese  and  Russian 
forces  within  200  miles  of  our  Alaskan  border. 

This  Is  all  part  of  Hitler's  plan  for  us  and 
we  are  following  It  on  schedule. 

Remember,  Americans,  our  larder  to  full 
but — our  "Arsenal"  to  bare. 


Mediation  as  Remedy  for  Strikes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  April  29, 1941 


.\RTICLE  BY  JAY  FRANKLIN 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  very  able  arti- 
cle by  Jay  Franklin,  entitled  "Mediation 
Is  Best  Remedy  for  Strikes." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We,  thx  Pkopli — Mediation  Is  Best  Remeot 

FOR  Strikes 

(By  Jay  Franklin) 

If  Congressmen  listen  to  the  advice  of  ex- 
Gov.  Clifford  M.  Townsend,  of  Indiana, 
now  with  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment and  a  member  of  the  new  O.  P.  M. 
plant-site  committee,  they  will  set  aside  their 
current  proposals  for  compulsory  antlstrlke 
legislation  and  rely  on  mediation  to  settle 
disputes  m  defense  Industries. 

Compulsory  arbitration  has  been  tried  In 
Canada,  Australia,  Kansas,  and  Colorado. 
The  results  have  not  been  good.  In  fact,  the 
results  have  been  so  bad  that,  where  com- 
pulsion has  been  tried.  It  has  been  aban- 
doned— except,  of  course.  In  the  totalitarian 
countries  to  whose  methods  the  democracies 
are  opposed. 

Governor  Townsend  believes  that  the  most 
important  thing  in  labor  relations  is  mutual 
trust.  This,  of  course,  must  be  fostered  and 
much  past  history  must  be  lived  down.  Me- 
diation Is,  according  to  his  experience,  the 
best  course,  for  when  legislation  curtails  the 
rights  of  labor  all  trust  is  ruined  and  the 
situation  becomes  dictatorship  and  the  legis- 
lation destroys  itself. 

The  former  chief  executive  of  Indiana 
claims  to  speak  from  experience  and  points 
to  the  Hoosier  record  under  the  mediation 
system  which  he  set  up.  He  is,  therefore, 
very  optimistic  concerning  national  labor  re- 
lations, although  he  admits  that  both  sides 
are  to  blame — with  some  stubborn  managers 
and  antiquated  owners,  some  radical  or  irre- 
sponsible labor  leaders. 

HOW  it  woekxd 

Governor  Townsend  established  Indiana's 
mediation  system  in  the  wake  of  the  1937 
wave  of  sit-down  strikes.  At  one  time  he  and 
C.  I.  O.'s  Van  Blttner  lived  In  their  clothes 
for  38  hours  during  the  "little  steel"  strike. 
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Townsend  then  laid  the  groundwork  for  a 
truce  with  Inland  Steel.  During  this  i>eriod 
he  demanded  that  John  L.  Lewis  remove  the 
C.  I.  O.  regional  director  at  Indianapolis  be- 
cause of  Communist  connections,  and  won 
his  point  from  the  grim  leader  of  the  sit- 
down  s. 

Then  Townsend  set  up  a  one-man  media- 
tion board.  For  the  director  he  picked  a  labor 
man  who  had  been  in  prison  14  times  for  la- 
bor disturbances.  The  only  weapon  this  Indi- 
ana State  mediator  possessed  was  the  right  to 
demand  certain  records  when  needed  to  settle 
a  dispute.  Since  the  establishment  of  this 
unique  system,  over  1,400  labor  disputes  have 
been  settled  Inside  4  years  in  Indiana,  no 
blood  has  been  lost,  and  not  a  dollar's  worth 
of  property  has  been  destroyed. 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  effective 
mediation  system  the  State  has  witnessed  a 
growth  of  half  a  billion  dollars  of  corporate 
plant  Investment.  Included  are  one  large  In- 
ternational Harvester  plant  and  two  General 
Electric  plants.  The  corporations  have  told 
Townsend  that  one  of  the  greatest  Induce- 
ments Influencing  their  investments  was  the 
fact  that  labor  relations  were  being  handled 
Intelligently  and  successfully  in  Indiana. 

A  fair  test 

Indiana  Is  a  good  laboratory  for  testing 
mediation  since  the  State  is  representative  of 
labor  and  Industry  on  the  national  scale. 
There  are  Gary  and  South  Bend,  and  Indus- 
trial enterprises  Include  steel  and  rolling-mill 
products,  automobiles,  furniture,  glass,  sow". 
refrigerators,  farm  implements,  pumps,  ahd 
grain-mill  products.  In  addition  to  coal.  coke, 
petroleum,  natural  gas,  limestone,  gypsum, 
and  pig  Iron. 

Nearly  every  kind  of  labor  organization  Is 
also  represented  In  the  State  from  the  sailors 
on  Lake  Michigan  to  the  United  Mine  Workers 
In  the  field,  which  used  to  contain  John 
Lewis'  central  office  for  organizing  coal. 

Mediation  produces  better  results  than  does 
compulsion,  says  Townsend.  and  results  are 
what  America  needs  to  beat  Hitler. 


George  A.  Mathews 


REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  April  28,  1941 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  jujt  learned  that  the 
Honorable  George  A.  Mathews,  who  was 
a  Delegate  from  the  Territory  of  Dakota 
at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  the  States 
of  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  into 
the  Union,  died  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
April  19,  1941.  He  played  an  important 
part  in  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
admission  cf  these  States  into  the  Union. 

Mr.  Mathews  was  born  in  Potsdam,  St. 
Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  on  June  4, 
1852.  He  attended  ihe  common  schools. 
Upper  Iowa  University,  Payette,  Iowa,  in 
1874,  and  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Iowa,  at  Iowa  City,  in  1878. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878  and 
commenced  practice  in  Corning.  Iowa, 
moved  to  Brookings,  Brookings  County, 
Dakota  (now  South  Dakota) ,  in  1879,  and 
continued  the  practice  of  law.  Mr. 
Mathews  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  the 
fifth  judicial  circuit  for  the  Territory  of 


Dakota  in  1884.  a  member  of  the  Terri- 
torial council,  and  served  as  its  president 
in  1887.  As  a  Republican,  he  was  elected 
a  Delegate  to  the  Fifty-first  Congress  and 
served  from  March  4,  1889,  to  November 
2,  1889,  when  the  Territory  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  the  States  of  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota.  He  was  may- 
or of  the  city  of  Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  from 
1897  to  1903,  after  which  time  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  at  Brookings,  S.  Dak. 
All  those  who  were  acquainted  with  him 
testify  to  the  high  character  of  his  public 
service. 

In  connection  with  the  service  of  Mr. 
Mathews  as  the  last  delegate  from  the 
Territory  of  Dakota,  an  interesting  story 
is  told.  His  term  began  March  4,  1889, 
the  day  that  Benjamin  Harrison,  Re- 
publican, became  President  of  the  United 
States  following  the  administration  of 
Grover  Cleveland,  Democrat.  In  those 
days,  that  meant  a  great  turnover  of  of- 
ficeholders all  along  the  line.  And,  Mr. 
Mathews,  as  the  Republican  from  the 
Territory  of  Dakota  had  all  of  the  patron- 
age for  the  Territory  of  Dakota.  Reports 
agree  that  he  was  besieged  with  persons 
seeking  his  endorsement  for  all  the  Fed- 
eral positions  in  what  soon  was  to  com- 
prise two  States.  On  his  endorsement 
hung  appointments  running  from  j)ost- 
master  to  United  States  marshal.  Sev- 
eral land  offices  existed  at  that  time,  with 
several  appointments  in  each. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  those 
days.  Members  and  Delegates  did  not 
have  a  secretarial  staff  such  as  we  have 
today.  They  were  allowed  only  $5  a  day 
for  a  session  clerk,  and  the  sessions  did 
not  begin  with  the  Presidential  inaugura- 
tion. So,  Mr.  Mathews  had  to  meet  the 
extraordinary  demands  of  patronage 
with  his  personal  secretarial  force  in  a 
day  when  the  pay  of  a  Delegate  or  Mem- 
ber was  $5,000  per  annum,  and  he  served 
less  than  a  year,  as  has  been  noted.  It 
is  not  of  record,  however,  that  he  com- 
plained on  that  score,  and,  as  I  have  said, 
he  retired  to  his  home  city  of  Brookings 
where  he  practiced  law,  served  as  mayor 
for  several  years,  and  finally  retired  to 
spend  his  last  days  in  California,  return- 
ing occasionally  to  visit  friends  in  his 
home  State  of  South  Dakota. 


The  Great  National  Paradox — An  Arg^u- 
ment  for  the  Referendum  on  Overseas 
Wars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  April  25,  1941 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  all  thinking  persons  must  be  deeply 
impressed  by  a  very  great  paradox  that 
exists  in  our  national  attitude  toward  the 
war  that  is  raging  overseas. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion,  based  on 
wide  contacts  with  national  sentiment, 


that  at  least  98  percent  of  the  people  of 
America  are  firm  and  set  in  their  de- 
termination that  America  shall  keep  out 
of  these  foreign  conflicts  and  that  only  a 
meager  2  percent,  or  less,  favor  our  par- 
ticipation. 

The  average  American,  representing. 
a.s  I  believe,  at  least  98  percent  of  his 
fellows,  feels  a  sympathy  for  the  British 
and  would  like  to  aid  them,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  endangering  America.  He 
thinks,  as  I  do,  that  there  is  no  need  of 
our  getting  into  the  wars  that  are  raging 
in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  and  that  we 
would  not  if  we  would  keep  our  heads, 
think  of  America  first,  and  steer  clear  of 
foreign  entanglements,  as  Washington 
and  Jefferson  advised  us  to  do. 

Yet  with  all  of  this  vast  body  of  public 
opinion  insisting  that  we  should  build  up 
our  defenses  at  home  and  stay  out  of 
foreign  wars  which  we  had  no  part  in 
starting,  a  large  majority  of  our  people 
are  at  this  moment  filled  with  fear  that 
we  will  be  dragged  Into  war  across  the 
seas. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  infallibility  of 
the  Gallup  poll  will  be  interested  to  note 
that  the  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  has 
discovered  the  same  identical  para- 
doxical situation  I  have  Just  outlined. 
According  to  the  Gallup  poll,  84  percent 
of  the  American  people  are  against  our 
participation  in  the  war,  but  82  percent — 
as  of  April  10-20 — think  we  are  going  in. 

All  of  which  suggests  that  a  review  of 
the  proposal  for  a  referendum  on  foreign 
wars,  which  I  first  introduced  in  the 
Congress  six  and  a  half  years  ago,  would 
be  a  contribution  to  sound  thinking  in 
these  troubled  times.  Throughout  the 
years  I  have  steadfastly  chamiMoned  this 
proposal  and  I  believe  it  is  now  more  im- 
portant than  ever.  We  are  in  a  momen- 
tous formative  period  in  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  American  policy  and  the  fate  not 
only  of  America  but  of  the  whole  world, 
for  weal  or  for  woe,  may  depend  largely 
on  the  outcome.  Why  should  we  not 
again  take  up  for  serious  consideration 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  people 
should  have  a  right  to  express  themselves 
through  a  referendum  on  the  greatest 
and  most  tragic  question  that  can  possi- 
bly affect  them,  their  homes,  and  their 
loved  ones?  Under  my  resolution,  a 
duplicate  of  which  has  been  introduced 
Ir.  the  Senate  by  Senator  Capper,  it  is 
provided — 

Except  in  case  of  Invasion  by  armed  forces, 
actual  or  immediately  threatened  by  an  ap- 
proaching military  expedition,  or  attack  upon 
the  United  States  or  its  territorial  posses- 
sions, or  by  any  non-American  nation  against 
any  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
people  shall  have  the  sole  power  by  a  na- 
tional referendum  to  declare  war  or  to  en- 
gage in  warfare  overseas.  Congress,  whei^ 
it  deems  a  national  crisis  to  exist  In  con- 
formance with  this  article,  shall  by  concur- 
rent resolution  refer  the  question  to  the 
people. 

It  will  be  noted  that  under  the  resolu- 
tion the  referendum  would  apply  only 
to  proposals  to  send  American  t>oys  into 
war  overseas.  If  the  United  States  or 
any  other  country  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere is  attacked  or  invaded  there  would 
bie  no  referendum. 

With  all  my  heart  I  believe  In  democ- 
racy— the  right  of  the  people  to  rule— 
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and  If  this  Ood-glven  right  Is  vouchsafed 
to  them,  as  I  think  it  should  be,  It  certain- 
ly should  be  theirs  to  decide  the  great  and 
tragic  question  of  reddening  the  soil  of 
foreign  countries  with  the  blood  of  Ameri- 
can twys,  as  well  as  the  minor  and  incon- 
aequential  things  of  bfe.  The  citizen  can 
DOW  vote  for  constable,  but  he  has  no 
vote  on  war.  How  can  I.  a  Member  of 
Congress,  say  to  my  constituent.  "You 
have  sense  enough  and  intelligence 
enough  and  Information  enough  to  vote 
for  me  for  Ccmgress,  but  you  do  not  have 
lense  enough  and  intelligence  enough 
and  information  enough  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  sending  your  boy  into  the 
hell  of  a  foreign  war"? 

I  am  not  going  to  say  that  to  any  con- 
stituent of  mine,  because  it  would  be  a 
monstrous  falsehood.  Modern  means  of 
quick  communication,  the  telegraph,  the 
radio,  the  daily  newspapers  keep  the 
people  fully  informed  and  they  are  am- 
ply competent  to  serve  as  a  jury  to  de- 
cide whether  our  American  soldiers  shall 
be  sent  Into  foreign  wars  across  the 
oceans. 

-^fervently  hope  that  the  tijjae  is  not 
far  distant  when  our  statesmen  in  posi- 
tions of  power  and  responsibility  will 
have  a  more  kindly  feeling  for  this  great 
democratic  principle  of  allowing  the 
people  who  have  to  do  the  dying  and  the 
suffering  and  to  bear  the  burdens  and 
griefs  of  war,  the  right  to  decide  whether 
our  armed  forces  shall  enter  overseas 
conflicts.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  powerful  pressure  that 
beat  down  my  resolution  when  it  was 
before  the  House  on  January  10,  1938.  it 
would  now  be  a  part  of  the  Constitution, 
along  with  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  whom  the 
Gallup  poll  finds  to  be  opposed  to  our 
participation  in  foreign  wars  would  now 
have  a  chance  to  express  themselves  in 
a  referendum  which  would  be  a  binding 
decision. 

At  this  time  there  is  a  sharp  revival  of 
Interest  in  the  referendum  proposal  and 
it  Is  t)eing  debated  in  many  circles  and 
by  many  groups.  It  was  the  subject  of 
discussion  by  the  American  Fonmi  of  the 
Air  on  April  6.  when  the  merit  of  the 
proposal  was  presented  by  Representative 
William  B.  Barrt.  of  New  York,  and 
Senator  D.  Worth  Clark,  of  Idaho.  By 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  I  pre- 
sent for  printing  In  the  Congrrssiomal 
Rrcoro  the  address  delivered  by  our  able 
colleague  Mr.  Barrt  on  that  occasion, 
as  follows: 

Ib  recent  yean  Congress  has  be«n  bom- 
barded with  public-opinion  polls  by  admin- 
istration qwl^eamen,  newspapers,  radio  com- 
mentators, and  others,  as  evidence  of  the 
people's  support  or  <^^XMltlon  to  important 
leglalatlon.  These,  especially  the  Oallup 
poll,  exert  great  influence  on  congreaaional 
decisions,  and  yet  a  number  of  them.  In- 
cliKllng  the  once-famous  Literary  Digest  poU, 
have  been  proven  to  be  grossly  Inaccurate. 
Wouldn't  It  be  a  national  tragedy  if  the 
Gallup  poU  erroneously  found  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  wanted  war.  and  the 
Preaident  and  Congreas,  misled  on  the  views 
of  the  people,  plunged  lu  into  war?  That 
oould  happen. 

Why  not,  then,  have  an  ofBclal  referendum 
of  public  opinion  on  sending  our  men  to 
fight  on  other  continents?  There  would 
than  be  no  rocm  for  mlatake  or  fraud — 
and  such  dartstoo  would  be  that  of  the 
pMple. 


Another  compelling  reason  for  support  of 
this  resolution  Is  that  historians  generally 
agree  that  of  the  four  foreign  wars  declared 
by  Congress  during  our  history,  two — the 
Mexican  and  Spanish  Wars — were  brought 
about  by  Executive  pressxue  on  Congress 
rather  than  by  demand  of  the  people.  During 
the  Mexicai  War  Lincoln  was  a  Congressman 
and  Grant  an  Army  lieutenant.  They  both 
subsequently  condemned  It  as  a  wicked  war, 
unconstitutionally  begtu  by  the  President. 

Before  President  McKlnley  sought  and  ob- 
tained a  declaration  of  war  from  Congress 
against  Spain,  the  Spaniardti  had  already 
surrendered  to  every  American  demand.  Mc- 
Klnley, however,  kept  their  surrender  mes- 
sage a  secret  and  led  this  Nation  Into  an 
unnecessary  war. 

Historians  differ  on  American  sentiment 
before  the  last  war.  However,  we  know  that 
Wilson  was  reelected  on  his  record  of  having 
kept  us  out  of  war — only  to  lead  vis  in  5 
months  later.  After  26  days  of  war.  Congress 
was  compelled  to  adopt  conscription  when 
only  48.000  men  volunteered.  This,  I  believe, 
was  Indicative  of  the  real  sentiment  of  the 
American  people  toward  war  at  that  time.  In 
1837  the  Gallup  poll  found  that  64  percent  of 
Americans  believed  that  our  entry  into  that 
war  was  a  mistake. 

During  my  time  In  Congress  I  have  wit- 
nessed Executive  pressure  change  large  blocks 
of  congressional  votes.  Two  outstanding  ex- 
amples were  the  Ludlow  referendum  and  re- 
peal of  the  arms  embargo.  It  is  my  convic- 
tion that  a  referendum  by  the  people  would 
stiffen  congressional  resistance  to  Executive 
persuasion. 

Today,  in  spite  of  the  President's  pledge 
not  to  intervene  In  foreign  disputes  and  not 
to  send  our  boys  into  foreign  wars,  we  are 
already  in  the  war  with  everything  but  men. 
The  warmongers  are  now  crying  for  American 
sailors  to  convoy  and  die.  Is  it  unreasonable, 
is  it  asking  too  much,  to  give  those  who  will 
do  the  fighting  and  dying  an  opportunity  to 
let  their  President  and  Congressmen  know 
how  they  feel  about  It? 


SL  Lawrence  Seaway  No  Defense 


I  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  Miseomi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  29. 1941 


EDITORIAL     PROM     ST.     LOUIS     GLOBE- 
DEMOCRAT  OP  APRIL  e,   1941 


Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rrcoro,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
Sunday,  April  6,  1941: 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  of 
April  6.  1941] 

ST.  lawrxncs  bsawat  no  Dxruiai 
The  administration's  attempt  to  force 
congressional  acceptance  of  an  American- 
Canadian  agreement  on  the  St.  Lawrence  wa- 
terways project,  is  meeting  with  determined 
oppoaition  which,  we  trust,  will  be  sufficient 
to  defeat  It.  It  Is  virtually  the  same  ar- 
rangement which  was  emphatically  turned 
down  by  the  Senate  In  1934.  and  It  has  no 
more  merit  today  than  It  did  7  years  ago, 
despite  its  presentation  by  the  President  as 
vitally  necessary  to  our  national  defense. 

Much  resentment  Is  expressed  In  Congress 
and  elsewhere  because  the  President  offers 


the  measure  as  an  agreement  and  not  a 
treaty,  although  it  Is  almost  the  identical 
document  under  consideration  in  1934  as  a 
treaty.  However,  a  treaty  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  approval  by  the  Senate:  an 
agreement  merely  requires  a  majority  vote  of 
any  quorum  In  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
The  latter,  of  course,  is  much  easier  to  obtain. 

The  proposed  treaty  defines  the  "Great 
Lakes  System"  as  comprising  Lakes  Superior, 
Michigan,  Huron  (including  Georgian  Bay), 
Erie,  and  Ontario,  and  the  connecting  waters. 
Including  Lake  St.  Clair.  Residents  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  In  particular,  object  to  the 
inclusion  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  an  all- 
Amerlcan  lake,  no  part  of  It  lying  In  Can- 
ada. As  long  ago  as  1812,  under  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  complete  American  sovereignty  over 
Its  waters  was  established  and  so  remains  to- 
day unless  the  present  treaty  (agreement) 
is  ratified.  Friendly  as  are  our  relations  with 
Canada  it  Is  inconceivable  that  the  Dominion 
Government  should  exercise  authority  In  any 
degree  over  Lake  Michigan,  especially  when 
its  contemplated  authority  permits  It  to  reg- 
ulate water  diversion  for  uses  In  this  water- 
shed. Nor  Is  It  understandable  why  such 
authority  should  be  granted  Canada  when, 
under  the  treaty  (agreement)  the  Dominion 
has  the  right  to  divert  for  its  sole  use  all  the 
water  It  needs  for  power  or  other  uses 
through  the  Ottawa  River,  from  Georgian 
Bay  (Lake  Huron)  to  Montreal.  This  is  a 
diversion  that  could  seriously  affect  the  flow 
at  Niagara  Falls. 

The  weakest  excuse  Is  that  that  project 
should  be  pushed  to  completion  now  as  a  de- 
fense measure.  Even  the  piecemeal  dredging 
and  Installations  at  the  International 
Rapids,  suggested  as  the  first  work  to  be  done, 
could  not  be  completed  within  3  years. 
The  entire  project,  which  comprehends  a  27- 
foot  channel  from  the  eastern  end  of  Lake 
Ontario  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  could  not  be 
completed  before  1947.  possibly  1948.  This 
may  be  long-range  planning,  but  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  an  Immediate  emergency 
which  requires  all  the  money  and  men  and 
materials  we  can  muster  for  more  obvious 
necessities.  It  has  been  pointed  out  many 
times  that  the  completed  seaway  could  not  be 
used  by  95  percent  of  the  passenger-cargo 
ships  engaged  in  overseas  trade,  nor  by  81 
percent  of  the  American  cargo  vessels  or  any 
of  the  tankers  engaged  In  Intercoastal  trade. 
And  it  is  well  to  remember  that  for  5  months 
out  of  every  year  the  channel  Is  frozen  and 
all  transportation  Is  halted. 

In  Its  present  form  the  treaty  (agreement) 
Is  wholly  unacceptable.  It  would  saddle  the 
entire  country  with  a  tremendous  tax  burden 
from  which  only  a  small  area  would  receive 
any  benefits  at  all.  We  do  not  need  the  sea- 
way for  power  or  defense  or  transportation. 
Congress  will  do  well  to  disapprove  now,  Just 
as  It  did  in  1934. 


Blitxing  the  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENNEH  CHAMP  CLARK 

or  IIISSOTTU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  April  29, 1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  ST.  LOUIS  POST- 
DISPATCH 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
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of  Friday,  April  25,  1941,  entitled  "Blitz- 
ing the  People." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  April  25, 
1941 J 

BLITZIKG   THE   PEOPLE 

The  blitz  Is  on.  We  don't  mean  Hitler's 
blitzkrieg  in  Europe.  We  mean  the  Roosevelt 
administration's  bllts:  in  the  United  States  to 
produce  a  war  fever  timong  the  people. 

Yesterday  no  less  than  three  members  of 
the  Cabinet  made  speeches  on  the  subject 
of  the  war.  Secretarj'  of  Agriculture  Wickard 
said  it  was  high  time  the  people  "got  excited" 
about  the  critical  stJite  of  world  affairs.  As 
though  the  American  people  were  so  dumb 
that  they  do  not  realize  what  Is  happening  in 
Europe!  What  does  Mr.  Wickard  mean  about 
getting  excited?  Doss  he  mean  that  they 
should  lose  their  heads  and  plunge  into  a  war 
which,  as  dispatches  from  London  Indicate, 
may  already  be  apprcaching  Its  end? 

Secretary  Knox  said  yesterday  that  the 
United  States  cannot  permit  Its  goods  to  be 
sunk  in  the  Atlantic,  thereby  making  a  plea 
for  convoys.  And  a  plea  for  convoys  is  a 
plea  for  war.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Presi- 
dent sald: 

"Obvlously  If  one  nation  convoys  ships, 
either  under  Its  own  fiag  or  that  of  another, 
through  a  hostile  zone  on  the  doctrine  of 
chance,  there  is  pretty  sure  to  bo  some  shoot- 
ing, and  that  comes  awfully  close  to  war. 
That  is  the  last  thln;^  wanted;  we  must  not 
do  anything  to  comp<'l  shooting." 

Yesterday,  also,  Secretary  of  State  Hull  said 
ways  must  be  fovmd  to  Insure  that  aid  to 
Britain  reaches  Its  destination  In  the  shortest 
of  time  and  in  maximum  of  quantity.  While 
shunning  such  crude  Wlckardisms  as  "let's 
get  excited,"  the  Secrttary  said:  "Events  have 
shown  beyond  possible  question  that  the 
safety  of  this  hemisphere  and  of  this  country 
calls  for  resistance  wherever  resistance  will 
be  most  effective." 

A  fourth  member  of  the  President's  official 
family.  Vice  President  Wallace,  two  weeks 
ago  said,  "The  United  States  now  has  her 
second  opportunity  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy,"  meaning,  of  course,  that  we 
should  repeat  our  h.story  of  1917-18.  Fol- 
lowing Wallace's  speech  and  preceding  those 
of  Wickard,  Knox,  and  Hull,  we  had  the 
testimony  of  Secretary  Stlmson  that  the 
United  States  Army  must  be  prepared  to 
fight  anywhere  in  the  world.  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Jesse  Jones,  a  fifth  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  at  the  Associated  Press  con- 
vention, added  his  voice  to  the  chorus. 
Secretary  Ickes,  a  sixth  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  in  a  Chicago  speech  the  other  day, 
smeared  citizens  who  are  opposed  to  inter- 
vention. Sandwlchod  In  these  utterances 
were  sp>eeches  of  "Wild  Bill"  Donovan,  who 
helped  engineer  the  Yugoslav  revolt;  former 
Ambassador  Bullitt,  whose  oratorical  gifts 
have  been  drawn  upon  more  than  once 
to  make  belligerent  speeches;  and  Paul 
McNutt.  the  Federal  Security  Administrator. 

All  this  fits  into  a  pattern.  A  rolling 
barrage  of  propaganda  is  being  laid  down 
to  arouse  the  people  out  of  what  is  called 
apathy,  but  which  really  is  firm  resistance 
to  open  participatior.  in  the  war.  The  peo- 
ple, well-informed  by  press  and  radio,  know 
what  Is  going  on  In  Europe.  They  are 
not  poor,  benighted  heathens,  but  the  most 
literate  and  intelligent  population  on  earth. 
They  know  that  Britain's  downfall  would  be 
tragic,  and  wculd  bring  all  sorts  of  desperate 
problems  In  its  train.  They  want  to  help 
Britain  In  all  possible  ways — short  of  war. 

The  people  also  are  for  defense  to  the  hilt. 
"Millions  for  defense,"  was  the  cry  when  our 
country  was  young.  Today  the  cry  Is,  "Bil- 
lions for  defense."  The  people  are  not  asleep. 
They  know  the  menace  of  Hltlerlsm  Just  as 
the  State  Department  does.    The  people  of 


the  United  States  will  fight  to  the  last  man 
to  save  the  soil  of  America.  They  have  not 
been  convinced  that  the  way  to  do  this  is 
to  enter  the  wars  in  Europe,  in  Africa,  and 
in  Asia. 

While  the  Cabinet  officials  are  trying  to 
create  a  war  spirit  among  the  people,  some 
of  the  columnists  are  pursuing  a  different 
line.  They  are  urging  the  President  to  go 
farther  and  faster.  Yesterday  Dorothy 
Thompson  said: 

"Apparently,  the  President  is  waiting  for 
'public  opinion'  to  Indicate  the  line  he  should 
take.  This  kind  of  flirtation  with  the  public 
can  be  fatal." 

This  is,  indeed,  impudent.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  the  most  persuasive  leader  of  public  opin- 
ion this  country  has  seen  In  generations,  yet 
he  must  have  people  like  the  columnists  to 
tell  him  how  to  do  It.  And  one  of  the  rea- 
sons the  President  is  a  persuasive  leader  is 
that  he  has  a  respect  for  public  opinion.  He 
knows  It  can  be  led  Just  so  far.  He  knows 
that  this  Is  still  a  democracy  and  that  peo- 
ple cannot  be  seized  by  the  nape  of  the  neck 
and  made  to  think  what  they  do  not  want  to 
think. 

Yes;  the  barrage  Is  on.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  people  can  be  roused  into 
war  hysteria  or  whether,  with  all  their  sources 
of  Information  about  what  Is  going  on  In  this 
world,  they  will  still  permit  the  quiet  voice 
of  reason  to  counsel  them.  After  all.  It 
is  they  who  will  fight  this  war  if  It  Is  to  be 
fought;  it  is  they  who  will  pay  for  the  war; 
It  Is  their  destiny  that  Is  at  stake. 

Whether  or  not  we  shall  enter  this  war 
at  the  eleventh  hour  is  the  greatest  decision 
the  people  have  been  called  upon  to  make 
since  the  Civil  War,  not  forgetting  the  first 
World  War.  We  have  confidence  In  their 
Judgment,  in  that  good  old  Yankee  horse 
sense  that  has  so  often  come  to  their  rescue. 


Our  Infantry  of  the  Air— The  Civilian 
Air  Reserve 
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Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  address  by  Col.  Jo- 
seph E.  Myers,  president  of  the  Aviation 
Defense  Association,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
over  WSUN,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.: 

Friends  of  Preparedness.  I  want  to  thank 
WSUN  for  this  opportunity  of  addressing  you 
today  on  the  subject  of  Aviation,  and  es- 
pecially so  because  of  the  convention  of  the 
Florida  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  St. 
Petersburg. 

To  St.  Petersburg  belongs  the  credit  of  be- 
ing the  cradle  of  National  Aviation  Day  In 
America.  It  is  therefore  quite  fitting  to  give 
full  credit  to  the  young  men  of  the  Jaycee 
Club  of  this  city  for  sponsoring  our  resolu- 
tion which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  Sen- 
ator Pepper's  resolution  establishing  the  an- 
nual observance  of  National  Aviation  Day  In 
honor  of  Dr.  Orville  Wright's  birth  date  on 
August  19. 


We  are  now  preparing  for  the  third  an- 
nual celebration  of  August  19  in  the  city  of 
Washington  and  we  hope  that  the  Juuicr 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  Florida 
and  all  other  patriotic  organizations  will 
pass  resolutions  for  the  observance  of  this 
historical  date  as  well  as  the  observance  of 
Decemtjer  17.  Pan-American  Aviation  Day. 
which  we  also  sponsor. 

Our  mam  objective  is  to  create  a  state  of 
air-mlndedness  and  air  appreciation  through- 
out the  nations  in  the  Western  Hemlspheie 
in  order  to  effect  a  unified  pan-American 
command.  To  this  end.  the  Boy  Scouts  cf 
America,  the  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  As- 
sociation, and  others  are  cooperating  with  us 
in  our  campaign  for  safe  air  travel. 

It  Is  necessary  to  support  this  objective,  if 
we  are  to  preserve  our  liberty  and  freedom 
from  Nazi  domination  and  despotism.  It  is 
up  to  you  and  me  to  talk  and  think  America 
first  in  the  air  and  on  the  land  and  sea. 

On  every  hand  one  hears  the  question.  How 
do  the  Germans  do  It?  The  arwwer  must  be 
sustained  air  superiority  combined  with  that 
tenseness  of  purpose  amounting  to  almost 
superhuman  ability. 

Loss  of  air  control  Immediately  spells  dis- 
aster. Only  last  night  I  heard  a  Greek  radio 
observer  state  that  the  Nazi  dive  bombers  blew 
up  one  tank  after  another  with  what  seemed 
to  me  to  be  almost  incredible  accuracy.  I  will 
leave  It  to  your  imagination  as  to  what  may 
happen  to  ships  of  war  proceeding  without 
air  convoy. 

If  lack  of  time  to  prepare  In  the  air  results 
In  the  invasion  of  England  and  the  capture 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  then  war  will  begin  be- 
tween Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa  against  the 
Americans,  because  the  people  of  America  and 
Britain  will  never  surrender. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  strong 
coalition  between  the  democracies,  the  build- 
ing of  great  International  superhighways  con- 
necting strategic  points,  and  the  construction 
of  underground  air  bases  throtighout  the 
Americas. 

April  events  in  the  Balkans  and  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Italian  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean 
prove  beyond  doubt  that  superiority  In  the 
air  means  victory  on  land  and  sea.  In  fact 
the  future  of  civilization  and  the  contin- 
uance of  our  American  way  of  life  now  hang 
In  ^he  balance. 

The  die  Is  cast  and  we  must  bend  all  our 
effort  to  win  the  war.  For  this  reason  our 
air  force  must  be  so  powerful  that  it  can 
protect  our  Navy  and  shipping  1.000  miles 
from  oxir  shores,  and  a  civilian  air  reserve 
must  be  established  to  repel  any  invasion  by 
land.  This  will  require  the  Immediate  con- 
struction of  many  underground  air  bases  and 
auxiliary  flying  fields. 

In  the  first  World  War.  airplanes  were  the 
eyes  of  the  armies  and  navies;  since  then, 
they  have  acquired  radio  ears  and  they  have 
been  so  effectively  armed  with  machine  guns, 
bombs,  and  cannon  that  they  may  well  be 
termed  the  artillery  and  Infantry  of  the  air. 
They  constitute  the  most  destructive  imple- 
ments of  war  ever  known  to  man.  In  a  war 
of  nerves  and  machines  requiring  highly 
technical  skill  It  will  become  necessary 
to  use  thousands  of  civilian  aviators  and 
mechanics  of  experience  and  worth,  as  well 
as  to  create  a  state  of  air-appreciation  and 
air-mlndedness  throughout  the  nations,  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere;  to  this  latter  end, 
we  ask  every  patriotic  man  and  woman,  boy 
and  girl  in  the  Americas,  to  join  the  air 
reserve. 

The  shortage  of  experienced  pilots  and 
mechanics  has  occurred  In  Euroj)e.  The 
bottleneck  is  here  now.  This  demands  the 
use  of  all  experienced  fiyers  who  are  unable 
to  pass  the  high  requirements  of  our  regxilar 
air  service. 

Col.  Roscoe  Turner,  our  aerozuutlcal  ad- 
viser, estimates  that  there  are  now  available 
about  30,000  private  pilots  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  some  200.000  light  planes  can 
be  built  In  about  18  months'  tima.    Colonel 
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Turner  alao  contendi  that  due  to  the  tre- 
mendoiu  speeds  developed  m  our  fighting 
planes,  man^uven  are  exceedingly  danger- 
ous, and  that  this  great  speed  reduces  their 
•fflclency  when  near  the  ground. 

Placed  under  a  unified  pan-American  air 
command,  such  an  army  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred thousand  trained  private  flyers  cement 
the  ties  of  friendship  and  understanding 
between  the  nations  in  th«  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  solves  the  question  of  any  enemy 
attempt  of  Invasion  by  land  or  sea. 

A  maximum  of  defend  -vlth  a  minimum 
0<  expenditure  would  obtain,  were  such 
planes  equipped  with  light  armor,  machine 
guns,  and  bombing  racks  which  would  enable 
tiiem  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves 
and  to  secure  the  release  of  many  fighting 
air  units  for  other  work.  Swarms  of  these 
light  planes  could  defeat  any  Invasion  by 
ImJaa  and,  beat  of  all.  they  can  be  launched 
from  numeroua  small  air  fields  and  water 
basins  which  would  be  totally  Inadequate 
for  our  high-powered  Army  and  Navy  aircraft. 

There  are  some  persons  wh<j  would  ground 
ftll  private  flyers  during  the  present  emer- 
gency. Such  a  move  would  be  no  less  than 
a  calamity.  ,  It  would  reduce  our  air  power 
l>y  hundreds  of  thousands  of  capable  flyers, 
and  It  is  contrary  to  the  pre-war  prepara- 
tiona  of  the  Germans  which  gave  them  their 
present  air  superiority.  Furthermore,  in  the 
•vent  of  peace.  It  would  wreck  civilian  flying. 

Among  the  reasons  advanced  by  those  who 
would  wreck  our  civilian  transport  system 
la  that  the  use  of  private  flyers  might  Increase 
sabdtage  and  allow^  infiltration  of  subversive 
persons.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  sabotage  or  subversive  elements 
will  obtain  in  a  Ooveriunent-controlled  Civil- 
ian Air  Reserve  than  in  our  regular  air 
service. 

We  advocate  immediate  War  and  Navy  De- 
partment control  of  all  civilian  flyers  In  co- 
operation With  the  Governors  of  States,  and 
we  urge  all  private  flyers,  mechanics,  ground- 
crew  members,  and  others  to  register  In  the 
Civilian  Air  Reserve  of  the  Aviation  Defense 
Association,  with  a  view  of  lending  their 
support  to  H  R.  4670.  by  Representative  Jzn- 
NiNcs  Randolph,  of  West  Virginia,  to  provide 
private  planes  with  war  equipment  and  to 
cubaidlze  their  operators,  to  eflect  a  unified 
pan-American  air  command. 

Make  the  Americas  first  In  the  air  and  on 
the  land  and  sea  and  Insure  our  liberty 
through  sustained  air  superiority.  Leaders 
are  wanted  for  squadrons  of  men.  women, 
boys,  and  girls  and  for  thousands  of  observ- 
ers, private  flyers,  mechanics,  etc. 

Procrastination  never  won  a  war — ^register 
BOW  in  the  Civilian  Air  Reserve  for  the  ca\ue 
of  civilisation  and  the  battle  of  freedom. 


G>loiiel  Liadberf h  and  Dcfeatum 
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Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I 
lodude  the  following  letter  written  to 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  by  Mr. 
Amoe  Plnchot: 


Nkw  Yokk.  i4prtl  29.  1941. 
The  Honorable  Fbanklin  D.  Roosi^ilt, 
The  White  House.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Pr£SQ}ei«t:  Because  Col. 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  has  made  a  frank,  clear 
statement  of  what  he  believes  to  be  Britain's 
chances  In  her  war  with  Germany,  you  saw 
flt.  at  your  press  conference  on  Prlday.  April 
25.  to  describe  Colonel  Lindbergh  as  a  de- 
featist and  a  modern  "Vallandigham."  Val- 
landigham.  as  most  people  know,  was  a  Rep- 
resentative from  Ohio  who  was  accused  of 
treasonable  utterances  during  the  Civil  War, 
convicted  by  a  military  court,  and  banished 
In  1863. 

May  I  remind  you,  Mr.  President,  that  some 
time  ago  you  told  your  friend.  Senator  Sheri- 
dan DowNRT,  of  California,  that  Hitler's  power 
was  so  great  that,  in  all  probability.  Germany 
would  win  the  war.  On  June  13,  1940.  after 
expressing  regret  that  yovir  administration 
had  not  heeded  Colonel  Lindbergh's  advice 
to  build  a  great  fleet  of  military  airplanes, 
Mr.  DowNET  addressed  the  Senate,  as  follows: 

"I  might  say  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  stated  to  me — and  It  Is  no  vio- 
lation of  ethics  when  I  say  It.  bacause  he 
proclaimed  It  In  the  press — that  the  military 
power  of  Germany  was  so  great  that  the  over- 
whelming odds  were  in  favor  of  Germany 
wiimlng  this  war." 

If  making  a  low  appraisal  of  Britain's 
chances  of  victory  makes  one  a  defeatist  and 
a  Valiandigham.  who  was  the  defeatist  then, 
who  the  Vallandigham?  May  I  also  remind 
you  that  members  of  yotir  Cabinet  and  other 
White  House  spokesmen  have  repeatedly 
stated  that  this  country  would  go  down  to 
defeat  and  Its  people  to  slavery  In  a  war 
with  the  Axis  Powers  unless  we  are  protected 
by  the  British  Navy.  Certainly  Colonel 
Lindbergh  has  never  said  anything  like  that. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  consistently  held 
that,  if  we  would  prepare  ourselves  properly, 
It  wouJd  be  as  Impossible  for  Hitler  to  invade 
America  as  for  America  to  Invade  Germany 
or  the  rest  of  the  European  continent. 

Speaking  of  defeatism,  on  Thursday.  April 
24.  at  the  Publishers*  dinner  at  the  Waldcrf- 
Astoria,  your  Secretary,  of  the  Navy,  the  Hon- 
orable Frank  Knox,  made  a  speech,  a  re- 
markable speech,  which  you  endorsed  next 
day.  In  that  speech  the  Secretary  said  that. 
If  we  do  not  convoy  war  materials  to  Eng- 
land, so  that  the  English  may  continue  to 
protect  us,  the  United  Ststes  will  assuredly 
be  doomed.    His  exact  words  were  as  follows: 

'We  have  declared  that  the  aggressor  na- 
tions must  not  be  permitted  to  win.  We 
have  Irrevocably  committed  ourselves  to  see 
that  that  Is  prevented.  We  have  put  all  of 
our  resources  into  the  scales  to  bring  defeat 
to  those  who  would  rule  the  world  by  force. 
We  have  acknowledged  that  our  dsstiny,  lust 
as  much  as  the  destiny  of  the  British  Em- 
pire and  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  con- 
quered peoples  of  the  Low  Countries,  of 
Scandinavia,  of  France,  and  of  the  Balkans, 
are  at  stake.  Having  gone  thus  far,  we  can 
only  go  on. 

"Hitler  cannot  allow  our  war  supplies  and 
food  to  reach  England — he  will  be  defeated 
if  they  do.  We  cannot  allow  cur  goods  to  be 
sunk  In  the  Atlantic — we  shall  be  beaten  if 
they  do." 

Did  you  ever  hear  Colonel  Lindbergh  or 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood,  or  any  member  of  the 
America  First  Committee  say  anything  as 
defeatist  and  old-womanish  as  that?  Secre- 
tary Knox  says  we  are  sunk  unless  England 
holds  our  noses  above  water.  That  Is  a  fine 
announcement  for  the  head  of  the  Navy  to 
make  to  the  world,  and  especially  to  the 
ofDcers  and  enlisted  men  In  the  service.  And 
It  Is  a  flne  thing  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  Is  Commander  In  Chief  of 
both  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  to  endorse. 

May  I  add  that  this  dinner,  at  which  the 
guest  of  honor.  Secretary  Knox,  virtually 
declared  war  on  one  foreign  nation,  while  be 


proclaimed  our  dependence  on  another,  was 
also  unusual  In  that  it  began  by  rising  and 
singhig — not  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  but 
God  Save  the  King.  And  it  may  be  said 
that  your  press  conference  next  day  was  like- 
wise unusual.  For  I  believe  It  was  the  first 
time  In  American  history  that  an  American 
President  has  laid  down  the  proposition  that 
It  Is  reprehensible.  If  not  treasonable,  for  an 
American  citizen  to  question  another  coun- 
try's ability  to  defend  Itself,  but  praise- 
worthy to  deny  the  ability  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  Juncttire,  when  your 
administration  Is  resorting  to  one  device  after 
another — patrols,  convoying,  and  propagation 
of  fear — to  take  this  country  into  war — a  war 
which  you  swore  to  avoid;  a  war  which  the 
people  do  not  want  and  do  not  propose  to 
have;  a  war  for  which  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment is  sadly  inadequate;  a  war  from 
which  the  people  of  America  can  gain  noth- 
ing but  scncw  and  disaster — It  would  seem 
that  8  little  old-fashioned  courage,  common 
sense,  and  self-reliance  might  be  In  order. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Amos  Pinchot. 


Com  and  Wheat' Quotas  and  Loans 
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Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Joint  Resolution  No.  149,  which  is  now 
under  consideration,  relates  to  marketing 
quotas  of  certain  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. This  bill  calls  for  a  75-i)ercent 
parity. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  know  the  general  definition  of 
parity.  If  you  were  to  ask  me  to  give 
a  definition  of  parity  as  related  to  agri- 
culture. I  would  state  that  parity  is  jus< 
tice.  Farmers  will  not  get  rich  by  secur- 
ing full  parity,  but  they  will  be  enabled 
to  secure  a  decent  living.  Seventy-five 
percent  parity  asked  under  this  bill  will 
not  give  Justice.  It  is  75  percent  justice; 
however,  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation. 

During  the  past  few  months  we  have 
heard  it  said  by  some,  "Now  is  the  time 
to  get  so  and  so."  Those  interested  in 
agriculture  do  not  take  that  attitude. 
This  fight  for  parity  is  no  new  thing. 
It  has  been  going  on  for  years  by  the 
friends  of  agriculture. 

As  has  been  correctly  stated  by  the 
Honorable  Clarence  Cannon,  of  Missouri, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  agri- 
cultural appropriations : 

The  appropriations  to  agriculture  are  not 
agricultural  subsidies.  They  are  consump- 
tion subsidies  to  prosperous  Industrialists 
who  want  cheap  food  In  order  to  secure  cheap 
labor  for  their  factories  and  plants.  It  Is 
those  who  are  consuming  food  at  less  than 
the  cost  of  production  who  are  being  sub- 
sidized rather  than  the  farmer  whose  inade- 
quate income  Is  being  scantily  supplemented 
to  barely  keep  his  head  above  water  while 
everybody  else  rides  high. 
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Let  us  not  continue  to  crucify  agri- 
culture upon  the  cross  of  false  economy. 
You  cannot  have  prosperity  dy  one  great 
element  of  our  Nation  and  keep  another 
under  bondage.  Give  the  farmer  parity 
and  It  will  be  reflected  in  the  pay  rolls  of 
industrial  centers.  The  farmer  desires 
a  hjgher  standard  cf  living.  Give  him 
even  a  fair  standard  of  living  and  he  will 
spend  all  he  makes  for  automobiles, 
trucks,  tractors,  radios,  stoves,  refrig- 
erators, and  hundreds  of  other  manu- 
factured articles.  Today,  in  many  places, 
farmers  cannot  buy  even  the  necessities 
of  life.  He  knows  nothing  of  guaranteed 
wages  and  hours.  His  wages  are  small 
and  his  hours  are  long.  Many  have  been 
forced  to  leave  the  farm  because  they 
could  not  eke  out  a  living  from  the  soil. 
Help  us  to  prevent  this. 

I  recall  that  during  the  last  war  there 
was  a  popular  tune  which  ran  something 
like  this.  How  You  Gonna  Keep  Them 
Dcwn  on  the  Farm  After  They've  Seen 
Paree?  They  will  not  see  Paris  this 
time,  but  this  problem  of  those  leav- 
ing the  farms  is  one  which  affects  the 
Industrial  centers  of  this  great  Nation 
as  much  as  it  dees  the  agricultural  sec- 
tions. After  the  present  emergency  many 
will  be  without  jobs  because  there  will 
necessarily  have  to  be  a  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  production.  What  is  going  to  be- 
come of  these  people?  Many  of  them  are 
today  leaving  the  farm  and  their  services 
are  not  required  in  the  industrial  centers. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  will  help  to  keep 
them  on  the  faim.  I  want  to  see  agri- 
culture and  labor  join  hands  and  march 
forward,  yes,  forward  toward  a  great 
Nation.  Let  me  appeal  to  you,  my  col- 
leagues, not  to  forget  the  tiller  of  the  soil 
and  to  give  this  bill  your  sympathetic 
consideration. 


The  Peace  Within 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  OARK 

OP"  MISSOtJRI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  April  29. 1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  Friday, 
April  25,  1941,  entitled  "The  Peace  With- 
in," referring  to  the  so-called  Fight  for 
Freedom  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune  of  April  25, 
1941] 

THI   PEACE  WPTHIN 

The  manifesto  of  the  new  war  group  known 
as  The  Fight  for  Freedom  Committee  con- 
tains the  following  statement:  "Once  we  ac- 
cept the  fact  we  are  et  war — even  though  it  b« 


undeclared — we  shall  at  least  find  a  peace 
within  ourselves  which  can  never  come  as 
long  as  we  seek  safety  at  the  cost  of  others' 
sacrifice." 

Bishop  Henry  W.  Hobson,  of  Cincinnati,  Is 
chairman  of  the  organization.  Eighty-three 
year  old  Carter  Glass,  of  Virginia,  has  ac- 
cepted an  honorary  chairmanship.  The  mem- 
bership list  as  published  contains  the  names 
of  clergymen  and  college  deans  and  presi- 
dents, some  of  them  Identified  as  to  age  by 
the  word  "emeritus."  Mr.  Warburg's  name 
appears,  and  a  lady  editor  has  signed  up  for 
the  peace  within  for  herself  and  the  war 
without  for  the  young  men. 

Many  of  the  members  doubtless  can  find  no 
Inner  peace  In  war  except  vicariously.  They 
will  not  seek  release  from  inner  turmoil  by 
stopping  a  bullet  or  a  bomb  fragment, 
although  even  for  the  most  infirm  of  them 
some  service  might  be  found  In  bombed  areas 
In  carrying  consolation  If  not  stretchers. 
Seme  there  must  be  among  the  seekers  of 
release  who  rould  make  their  quest  where 
danger  would  be  -.  bright  spearhead  pointed 
at  them.  They  could  join  up  where  the  fight- 
ing Is  and  earn  for  themselves  the  Inner  peace 
they  wish  to  receive  from  other  persons. 

Some  of  the  searchers  might  be  advised  to 
devote  themselves  to  self-restraint,  contem- 
plation, and  communion  with  the  equities  of 
other  people.  If  nothing  but  the  sight  of  em- 
barking divisions  In  which  they  have  no  sacri- 
ficial stake  will  bring  them  solace,  their 
spiritual  unrest  It  an  expensive  commodity 
for  the  people  who  must  relieve  them. 

The  old  men  seek  vicarious  adventure,  vi- 
carious courage,  and  vicarious  sacrifice. 
They  have  Joined  up  for  the  club-window 
front. 


Political  Outlook  of  American  Negro 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  WAYUND  BROOKS 

OF  ILLIMOI8 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  April  29,  1941 


ARTICLE   BY   OSCAR   DiPRIEST 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix an  article  entitled  "From  a  Re- 
publican Viewpoint,"  by  Oscar  DePriest, 
former  Congressman  for  the  First  Dis- 
trict In  Chicago. 

Mr.  DePriest  expresses  the  political 
outlook  of  the  American  Negro  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Brown  American  for  April. 
Mr.  DePriest  is  a  leader  in  the  political 
and  industrial  life  of  his  community,  who 
speaks  and  writes  with  authority  gained 
through  a  lifetime  of  useful  service  in 
connection  with  city,  county,  and  Federal 
Governments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Brown  American  of  April  1941) 

FBOM  a  republican  VIEWPOINT 

A  discussion  of  the  political  outlook  of  the 
American  Negro  Is  extremely  dlfflctilt  at  this 
time.  Fast-moving  events  in  this  rapidly 
changing,   warring   world   blur   the  picttire. 


Warmongers  in  our  own  America  add  to  the 
difficulty  as  they  seek  to  draw  us  actively  into 
the  confilct. 

Taking  present  world  conditions  Into  con- 
sideration. It  seems  to  me  that  a  quick  glance 
at  the  national  administration  now  in  power 
should  first  be  discussed. 

A  review  of  the  entire  history  of  the  New 
Deal  Roosevelt  administration  shows  from  be- 
ginning to  end  an  avid  desire  of  the  President 
to  thrive  upon  "emergencies"  and  to  acquire 
Increased  powers  by  throwing  a  pall  of  fear 
over  and  weakening  the  courage  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  one  breath  the  "yea  men"  of 
the  administration  and  the  President  him- 
self tell  us  that  we  are  dreadfully  behind  in 
our  own  war  equipment,  that  our  program 
of  national  defense  is  essential  for  our  own 
salvation.  With  the  next  breath  they  tell  us 
that  our  safety  is  dependent  upon  our  ability 
to  furnish  Britain  with  all  she  needs  to  make 
victory  for  the  British  morally  certain. 

Just  recently  debates  In  Congress  have 
brought  out  on  cross-examination  that  the 
New  Dealers  would  go  so  far  as  to  send  our 
ships  as  convoy  and  would  lend  our  fleet  to 
the  English  Government.  Obviously,  these 
would  be  acts  of  war  and  America  would  be 
drawn  into  a  flaming  world  battle.  Again  we 
would  be  forced  to  send  our  boys  to  defend 
democracy  on  foreign  battlefields  while  every 
day  we  see  democracy  slipping  through  our 
fingers  and  perishing  here  at  home. 

Here  In  America,  although  we  may  be  un- 
justly sepwate  as  to  race,  we  are  neverthe- 
less a  definite  part  of  the  national  life.  We 
do  have  some  privileges.  We  do  have  an  op- 
portunity to  fight  for  our  rights  and  to  keep 
up  that  fight  until  It  reaches  the  highest  tri- 
bunal. With  the  exception  of  the  diabolical 
practices  carried  on  In  the  Southern  States, 
we  enjoy  the  right  and  privilege  of  a  free 
ballot.  And  there  is  no  legal  reason  why  we 
should  not  enjoy  equal  rights  with  American 
citizens  everywhere.  It  is  up  to  us  to  keep 
these  legal  rights  and  to  make  active  use  of 
them. 

Here  in  America  we  have  made  many  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  society  in 
which  we  live.  For  many  years  after  our  race 
had  become  free,  It  was  said  of  us  that  we 
could  not  take  ol  the  white  man's  v.'ay  of 
doing  thing. .  But  through  the  years  we  have 
met  our  false  accusers  In  the  court  of  public 
opinion  and  shattered  this  argument.  Many 
times  opponents  to  our  progress  have  laid 
down  certain  conditions  for  us  to  perform; 
conditions  precedent,  we  were  told,  to  our 
fuller  rights.  Our  own  American  Government 
has  on  occasion  challenged  us,  and  In  every 
Instance  we  have  met  that  challenge  with 
full  stewardship  and  unimpeachable  loyalty. 
This  has  been  proved  In  every  war  from  the 
Revolution  down  to  present  times.  The 
Negro  American  has  willingly  laid  down  his 
life  because  he  believed  In  the  integrity  of 
the  men  who  were  responsible  for  the  man- 
agement of  our  Government;  because  he  be- 
lieved, like  other  racial  extractions  In  Amer- 
ica, that  his  country  would  see  him  and  his 
posterity  adequately  rewarded  for  shouldering 
arms  to  protect  It  against  aggressor  nations. 

Because  of  the  many  hatreds  which  I  have 
seen  grow  out  of  the  last  World  War;  be- 
cause of  the  many  injustices  and  indignities 
which  I  have  seen  my  own  racial  group  suffer, 
largely  because  the  leaders  of  our  Govern- 
ment were  moral  cowards  and  did  not  possess 
sufficient  courage  to  take  a  stand  for  right,  I 
have  always  thought  that  America  should 
sum  up  ihe  cost  many  times  here  and  E\istaln 
democracy  at  home  before  plunging  this  Na- 
tion Into  another  foreign  war  for  democracy. 

Politically,  the  Negro  has  just  l»egun  to 
scratch  the  surface.  As  a  free  race  we  have 
been  contending  for  representation  In  the 
affairs  of  America  for  just  76  years.  And  we 
have  accomplished  much  In  this  compara- 
tively short  time.  But  we  must  not  be  Ivilled 
to  sleep  by  basking  in  the  warmth  of  past 
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•chlevementa.  I  cuinot  belp  but  remind  the 
Negro  youth  that  the  same  forces  which 
sought  to  keep  their  forbears  In  slavery  are 
•till  at  work.  These  forces  have  followed 
many  of  our  parents  from  the  South;  from  the 
South  where  the  Democratic  Party  still  con- 
trols:  from  the  South  where  by  various  prac- 
tleee.  intelligent.  Industrious,  and  weU-to«do 
members  of  our  race  are  denied  the  privilege 
of  voting  for  Uembers  to  the  United  States 
Congress,  denlfd  the  right  even  to  make-llke- 
Democrata  and  vote  the  Democratic  ticket, 
denied  the  right  to  sec  democracy  really  func- 
tion, denied  the  right  to  vote  for  the  coimty 
BherlfTs  who  collect  their  taxes  and  who  are 
responsible  for  the  protection  of  their  Uvea 
and  properties. 

TTiese  and  many  others  are  the  reasons  why 
I  have  often  aaked.  "Can  a  Negro  under  the 
present  circumstances  eoitaclentlously  be  a 
Democrat?" 

Often  1  have  been  met  by  the  answer.  "Of 
course,  you  know  the  Democrats  of  the  North 
are  different."  But  this  is  not  true.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Democratic  Party  of  the 
North  is  controlled  by  southern  Democrats; 
this  Is  eepeclally  true  In  national  affairs. 
Moet  of  the  Important  committees  in  both 
the  upper  and  lower  hovises  of  Congress  have 
as  their  chairmen  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  the  democratically  controlled  Southern 
States. 

In  several  of  the  Southern  States,  the  only 
~qtultflcatlon  for  voting  in  the  primaries  is  a 
poll-tax  receipt.  In  virtually  all  of  the 
Southern  States  the  democratic  organiza- 
tions claim  that  they  are  comparable  to 
private  lodges  and  that  they  are  judges  as 
to  the  qualification  of  their  membership. 
The  Democratic  central  State  committees 
manage  and  control  the  primary  campaigns; 
campaigns  which  practically  determine  the 
election  of  Members  to  the  United  States 
Congress.  The  expenses  of  these  white- 
man's  primaries  are  borne  by  all  the  tax- 
payers. The  county  clerks  and  constabulary 
forces  guard  the  election  rettirns  and  preserve 
the  ballot  boxes  InUct  In  the  county  build- 
ings. These  are  public  elections — but  they 
exclude  the  Negro.  I  am  hoping  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  these  and  other 
questions  will  be  raised  before  our  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  any  legis- 
lation protecting  the  Interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  on  the  Federal  statutes  or  statutes 
of  the  respective  States  which  was  placed 
there  by  the  Democratic  Party.  Those  of  our 
group  who  insist  upon  being  Democrats  will 
sever  be  able  to  justify  their  position  until 
they  are  able  to  drive  bargains — bargains 
that  wUI  redound  to  the  credit  and  benefit 
of  our  race.  The  Democrats  must  be  In- 
formed that  they  cannot  lull  us  to  sleep  by 
putting  their  arms  around  our  necks  In  the 
North  and  a  rope  around  our  necks  in  the 
South. 

If  the  Negro  is  to  advance  and  be  able  to 
compete  in  the  American  way,  he  must  do  so 
by  electing  to  ofllce  men  who  will  neither  be 
ashamed  nor  afraid  to  lead  our  fight  (or 
reprrsenutlon  In  all  branches  of  otir  Gov- 
ernment; men  who  will  be  willing  and  able 
to  open  new  doors  of  opportunity  whether  In 
national  defense  or  In  everyday  life. 

Discrimination  on  State  and  Govemment- 
controlled  jobs,  denial  of  the  right  to  earn 
an  honest  living  where  properly  qualified.  Is 
now  a  challenge  to  every  officeholder  from 
th«  President  on  down  Putting  thumtM 
down  on  these  cheap  and  tin -American  prac- 
tices would  be  the  first  step  toward  trtie  na- 
tional unity.  If  America  wants  a  strong  and 
Impregnable  Nation,  the  place  to  begin  Is  In 
the  hearts  of  lU  constituents.  Until  the 
Negroes  select  leaders  who  will  not  put  their 
selfishness  above  the  Interest  of  the  race,  we 
cannot  expect  to  get  very  far  in  the  affairs 
of  America. 

This  Nation  has  become  great  essentially 
because  of  our  two-party  system,  a  system 


that  makes  for  democracy.  But  America  can- 
not continue  to  boast  of  democracy  as  long 
as  one  of  Its  parties  persists  In  disfranchis- 
ing more  than  8,000.000  Negroes  in  the  South- 
em  States.  The  Negro  must  fight  with  cour- 
age and  fortitude  If  he  wishes  to  solve  the 
many  grave  problems  which  face  him  today — 
If  he  wishes  to  take  bis  real  place  In  a  real 
democracy. 


District  of  Columbia  Central  Libraiy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  April  29. 1941 


EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
BVENINa  STAR  AND  THE  WASHINGTON 
POST 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  three  editorials 
regarding  the  proposed  Central  Library 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Two  of 
these  editorials  are  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  and  one  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
AprU  6,  1941] 

CZNTKAI.    LXBEART    THREATXMES    IN    SEABCH    rOR 
rtTNDS 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment establishment,  with  its  thousands 
of  employees,  has  produced  many  acute  prob- 
lems which  will  require  real  money  to  meet, 
and  the  great  difficulty  Is  the  finding  of  the 
money. 

Federal  workers  have,  in  many  Instances, 
brought  their  families  with  them,  and  this 
has  Increased  largely  the  burden  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  New  school  buildings  must  be 
erected  on  sites  yet  to  be  purchased. 

Large  appropriations  will  be  required,  and 
even  if  the  Overton  formula  is  adopted  and 
lived  up  to,  more  money  mxist  be  found.  The 
Increase  through  the  Overton  plan  would  not 
produce  enough  to  meet  long-acciunulated 
unmet  needs,  and  Congress  has  so  far  found 
no  solution  to  the  local  tax  problem. 

In  their  dilemma  the  District  Commission- 
ers have  been  looking  for  some  place  to  tap 
for  fxinds  and  have  submitted  four  possibili- 
ties, as  foUows:  (1)  Passage  of  the  Overton 
bill  or  some  similar  plan;  (2)  participation 
of  the  District  In  a  Federal  program  for  sup- 
plementing municipal  facilities  where  defense 
efforts  have  overtaxed  them;  (3)  postpone- 
ment of  repayment  of  P.  W.  A.  and  Capper- 
Cramton  Act  loans;  (4)  postponement  of 
construction  of  the  Central  Library. 

Pronounced  opposition  is  shown  In  the 
press  and  In  civic  groups  toward  the  fourth 
proposal  of  the  Commissioners  fcr  the  post- 
ponement of  the  erection  of  the  Central  Li- 
brary. It  Is  conceded  that  the  need  for  addi- 
tional school  facilities  Is  acute,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  public-library  sys- 
tem is  an  important  part  of  the  public- 
education  system.  The  new  Central  Library 
Is  absolutely  essential  to  the  schools,  even 
without  this  sudden  required  expansion,  and 
its  need  will  be  greatly  Increased  as  proposed 
new  schools  are  put  In  commission. 


All  of  the  neighborhoods,  now  without 
branch  libraries,  are  waiting  impatiently  for 
the  completion  of  the  Central  Library  In 
ordar  that  an  adequately  equipped  and  staffed 
Central  can  service  more  branches.  To  delay 
construction  of  the  Central  building  will 
delay  the  entire  modest  program  of  library 
extension. 

Librarian  Herbert  is  campaigning  earnestly 
against  any  delay,  and  In  this  she  Is  meeting 
a  friendly  attitude  and  promise  of  cooperation 
by  the  civic  groups. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  March  31.  1941] 

SCHOOLS    AND    UBRARIXS 

When  the  District  Commissioners  listed 
postponement  of  the  new  central  library  as 
one  way  to  get  funds  few  dlrely  needed  school 
construction  they  caused  some  dismay  among 
persons  interested  In  the  advancement  of 
education.  Such  a  transfer  would  be  like 
taking  off  a  sleeve  to  make  a  trouser  leg.  It 
should  be  said,  however,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners did  not  favor  the  step;  they  merely 
stated  that  the  District  had  no  suitable  way 
to  get  funds. 

As  fcr  the  library,  it  is  urgently  needed, 
and  has  been  for  years.  Dr.  George  P.  Bower- 
man  fought  for  it  during  the  last  10  years 
he  was  librarian,  and  only  this  year  his  efforts 
were  crowned  with  success  through  an  item 
In  the  1942  Budget.  The  site  has  been  cleared 
and  plans  are  well  along,  but  the  District 
now  must  hold  up  building  until  Congress 
assures  an  appropriation.  In  the  meantime, 
the  old  library  is  so  crowded  that  ofiQce  per- 
sonnel Is  hotised  In  vestibules  and  on  stair- 
ways. 

There  6an  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
added  school  funds  are  essential.  The  Com- 
missioners lopped  $5,000,000  from  the  school 
budget  for  1942,  but  the  tremendous  Influx 
of  Government  workers  has  forced  them  to 
ask  $1,197,710  of  it  back.  The  money  will 
have  to  come  from  somewhere,  but  not  from 
the  library  fund.  It  Is  up  to  Congress  to 
recognize  its  obligation  and  find  the  cash  In 
some  other  way.  When  the  House  District 
Committee  meets  today  to  consider  the  Over- 
ton plan,  which  would  bring  the  District  an 
extra  donation  of  over  $3,000,000  on  the  theory 
that  the  Government  should  contribute  in 
proportion  to  the  land  It  takes  up,  the  Mem- 
bers can  at  least  make  a  fair  beginning. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  erf 
March  31,  1941] 

THE  LtBRART  NZED 

When  the  District  Commissioners,  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  securing  funds  for  an 
emergency  school-building  program,  pro- 
posed as  a  fourth  and  last  resort  the  de- 
ferment of  construction  work  on  the  new 
public  library,  they  pointed  out  that  this  pro- 
cedure would  have  "the  disadvantage  of  post- 
poning an  Improvement  already  found  neces- 
sary and  appropriated  for  by  Congress." 

This  is  a  conservative  statement  of  the 
self-evident  need  for  the  new  library  facili- 
ties which  have  been  authorized  by  Congress. 
While  fully  recognizing  the  necessity  for  pro- 
viding new  schools  and  new  school  equip- 
ment, the  Board  of  Library  Trustees,  In  ex- 
pressing the  "earnest  hope"  that  these  facili- 
ties could  be  had  without  postponing  work 
on  the  new  library,  called  attention  at  the 
same  time  to  some  of  the  more  noteworthy 
shortcomings  of  the  existing  public-library 
facilities. 

The  present  central  library  was  built  in 
1902  to  serve  a  population  of  less  than  300,- 
000,  but  today  it  is  expected  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  more  than  twice  that  many 
people.  The  book  ordering,  cataloging,  and 
binding  departments,  for  which  new  quar- 
ters had  to  be  found  12  years  ago,  are  now 
housed  in  two  buildings,  each  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  centra!  library.  This  Involves 
the   annual   transportation   of  many   thou- 
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Bands  of  books  and  considerable  extra  ex- 
pense. The  departments  that  remain  In  the 
old  building,  as  pointed  out  by  the  board  of 
trustees,  are  wholly  Inadequate  to  serve  the 
more  than  3.000  persons  who  use  the  halls  and 
reading  rooms  daily.  More  than  120.000  cir- 
culating volumes  are  housed  In  stacks,  which 
must  be  closed  to  the  public  and  which  are 
expensive  to  administer.  Likewise,  space  for 
reading  rooms,  offices,  and  workrooms  Is 
either  nonexistent  or  deplorably  Inadequate. 
The  music  division,  for  example,  occupies  a 
poorly  lighted  basement  room,  which  was  orig- 
inally a  public  lavatory,  and  there  are  no 
reading  rooms  In  numerous  Important  fields. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  considerations 
which  prompted  Congress  In  1938  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  the  preparation  of  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  new  building.  The  need 
which  existed  In  1938  Is  greater  now,  and  it 
will  be  further  Increased  If  the  necessary  new 
schools  for  which  the  Commissioners  seek 
funds  should  be  built,  since  the  schools  make 
important  demands  on  the  facilities  of  the 
"    Ubrary. 


My  Antwer  to  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  29. 1941 


LETTER  TO  A.  B    BARBER 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
received  from  Mr.  A.  B.  Barber,  manager, 
transportation  and  communication  de- 
partment. Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Washington, 
D.  C,  an  invitation  inviting  me  to  attend 
a  certain  session  of  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  the  afternoon  of  April  30 — 
to  attend  as  an  onlooker  and  not  as  n  par- 
ticipant. It  was  very  kind  of  the  cham- 
ber to  invite  me  down  to  hear  a  bill  which 
I  am  sponsoring  in  the  Congress  con- 
demned. 

I  quote  here  my  letter  of  reply  in  full: 

April   28,    1941. 
Mr.  A.  B    BAasER. 

Manager.  Transportation  and 
Communication  Department, 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  " 
United  States  of  America, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
DzAR  Mr.  Barber:  I  appreciate  your  Invi- 
tation  to   attend   your   conference   meeting 
on   transportation   and  defense   to   be   held 
on  April  30. 

I  note  that  In  the  printed  program  of 
the  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
you  list  as  your  first  speaker  for  the  after- 
noon meeting  of  April  30,  Hon.  Ralph  L. 
Carr,  Governor  of  Colorado,  on  the  subject. 
Federal  Encroachment  Through  Regional 
Authorities. 

I  also  recall  that  some  months  ago  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  voiced 
Its  opposition  to  the  proposed  Arkansas 
Valley  Authority  and  other  proposals  en- 
dorsed by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  development  during  the  Inevitable  post- 
war crisis. 


I  also  recall  that  some  weeks  ago  Governor 
Carr,  of  Colorado,  close  personal  friend  of 
the  utility  magnate,  Wendell  Wlllkle,  called 
a  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  several  West- 
ern States  for  the  purpose  of  condemning 
projects  designed  to  benefit  all  the  people 
such  as  the  proposed  A.  V.  A. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  Interests  of  the 
American  people  and  that  the  voice  of  the 
local  chambers  of  commerce  throughout  the 
United  States  are  never  heard  or  considered 
by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Tactics  such  as  these  belong  not  to  the 
American  way  of  life  but  to  Adolf  Hitler 
and  Benito  Mussolini.  The  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  neither  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  nor  for  the  people, 
but  it  Is  for  those  ultraselfish  and  un- 
scrupulously greedy  Interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican economic  royalty. 

The  dictators  of  the  totalitarian  countries 
hold  out  hope  to  the  youth  of  those  nations 
for  a  better  day  if  they  win  and  succeed 
In  driving  democracy  from  the  earth.  What 
are  we  holding  out  In  the  way  of  hope 
for  the  youth  In  these  United  States? 
What  will  be  the  fate  of  the  American  youth 
If  Hitler  wins?  And  what  wUl  be  the  fate 
of  the  American  youth  If  Eritain  wins?  In 
either  case   the  picture  Is  dark. 

It  was  a  policy  of  destruction  and  nega- 
tion very  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Conunerce  that  gave  to  the 
world  such  men  as  Hitler.  It  is  your  policy 
today  that  Is  destroying  America. 

I  say  to  you  that  we  have  got  to  offer 
hope  and  Inspiration  to  the  youth  of  this 
land  and  we  have  got  to  make  democracy 
work. 

The  proposed  Arkansas  Valley  Authority 
which  you  have  placed  Governor  Carr  on 
the  program  to  condemn  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  projects  yet  conceived  by  man 
and  will  do  more  to  preserve  the  democ- 
racy, in  my  opinion,  than  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  can  do  to  destroy  It. 

It  Is  sad  commentary  but  It  Is  true  that 
the  best  evidence  I  know  that  an3rthing 
is  right  Is  for  It  to  be  first  condemned 
by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

I  am  thankful  unto  God  that  In  this 
free  country  I  can  decline  your  invitation 
to  be  present  on  April  30,  and  that  I  can 
advise  you  that,  in  my  humble  opinion.  If 
you  and  others  like  you,  who  are  likewise 
blind  to  any  vision  of  the  future,  do  not 
change  your  tactics  the  day  will  come.  If 
you  prevail,  that  even  you  will  be  sorry  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  ever 
existed. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Cltde  T.  Ellis. 

P.  S. — What  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  needs  Is  somebody  big  enough 
to  change  Its  diapers  until  it  grows  up  and 
catches  up  with  the  times. 

C.  T.  E. 


SL  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  29. 1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  INDIANA  STATE  CHAM- 
BER OF  COMMERCE 


Mr.  GTTiTiTF..   Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record,  I  include  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Indiana  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  project: 

Whereas  the  Indiana  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  as  an  organization  representing 
approximately  35,000  individual  business  In- 
terests in  the  State  of  Indiana,  has  a  deep 
concern  in  the  questions  involved  in  the  pro- 
posed St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  proj- 
ect, and  its  probable  effect  upon  the  welfare 
of  the  State  and  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Indiana  Sute  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  Just  conducted  a  referendum 
among  its  membership  and  found  the  senti- 
ment overwhelmingly  opposed  to  the  prose- 
cution of  this  project  (91  percent  opposed 
and  9  percent  favored  it) :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors,  for 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Indiana  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  hereby  expresses  its  disap- 
proval of  this  proposal  and  most  earnestly 
urges  discontinuance  of  further  considera- 
tion of  its  prosecution  at  this  time  for  the 
following  reasons,  which  represent  some  of 
the  more  potent  arguments  submitted  by  the 
membership,  to  wit: 

1.  Prosecution  of  the  project  at  this  time 
would  prove  a  serious  if  not  fatal  obstacle  In 
ow"  present  emergency  of  national-defense 
efforts  by  a  futile  diversion  of  essential  man- 
power, material,  and  money — despite  the 
claim  of  Its  proponents  that  It  Is  necessary 
for  that  effort — in  that: 

(a)  It  would  divert  labor  from  direct  de- 
fense and  emergency-aid  efforts,  and  there 
Is  now  an  alarming  shortage  of  skilled  labor. 

(b)  Technical  and  engineering  skill  is 
already  at  a  premium  and  could  not  be 
diverted  here  except  at  the  serious  retarding 
of  the  armament-aid  activities. 

(c)  All  available  materials  are  now  desper- 
ately needed  In  defense-aid  industries  and 
any  extra  drain  thereon,  as  required  by  this 
proposal,  would  be  disastrous:    and 

(d)  Another  blUlon-doUar  commitment,  as 
would  be  necessary  here,  would  divert  much 
needed,  and  difficult  to  obtain,  funds  from 
the  financing  of  the  national-defense  emer- 
gency— thus  accentuating  an  extremely 
serious  problem. 

2.  This  diversion  of  the  above  essential* 
from  our  gigantic  Industrial  and  govern- 
mental efforts  to  meet  the  present  emergency 
would  be  doubly  serious  since  even  its  most 
optimistic  proponents  concede  that  it  would 
require  5  years  or  more  to  produce  even  the 
first  of  the  unproven  benefits  claimed. 

3.  Prom  a  long-range  viewpoint  the  proj- 
ect also  stands  condemned  In  Its  Inevitable 
placing  of  our  national  economy  and  stand- 
ard of  living  In  more  direct  and  open  com- 
petition with  those  of  nations  less  favorably 
endowed.  And  there  are  no  offsetting  ad- 
vantages from  the  standpoint  of  either  ex- 
ports or  Imports,  because: 

(a)  Alleged  more  savings  In  transporta- 
tion costs  through  the  elimination  of  trans- 
shipment of  exports  would  be  an  Insignifi- 
cant factor  In  enabling  American  product* 
to  compete  with  the  low-cost  foreign  prod- 
ucts in  destitute  Old  World  markets,  which 
will  be  inevitable  In  the  post-war  period; 
and 

(b)  By  thus  opening  the  very  Interior  of 
America  to  the  importations  from  foreign 
countries,  which  due  to  war  conditions  are 
certain  to  be  forced  to  produce  goods  at  a 
starvation  level,  will  prove  dlsastroios  to  our 
price  structures,  depressing  our  standard  of 
living,  and  threatening  our  national  economy. 
This  is  obvious  because  most  boats  using  this 
seaway  to  the  extent  It  would  be  used  would 
be  tramp  steamers  which  generally  carry 
low-cost,  destructively  competitive  products 
rather  than  the  higher  class  Importations 
ordinarily  carried  by  the  larger  oceangoing 
ships:  be  It  ftirther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  expression  of 
view  be  appropriately  conveyed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Senator* 
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and  ReprcMntatlve*  In  Congren  from  tb« 
State  of  Indiana,  and  that  the  offloers  of  tb« 
State  chamber  of  commerce  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  carry  out  this  considered 
position  by  such  other  action  and  at  such 
other  times  and  places  as  may  become  appro- 
priate. 


Federal  Reclamation  Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  K.  GRANGER 

or  XTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  AprU  29. 1941 


Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
at  this  time  to  call  attention  to  the  Mem- 
ber's of  the  House  that  we  might  expect 
some  time,  we  hope  in  the  near  future, 
that  the  war  emergency  will  be  over,  and 
when  that  time  comes  there  will  be  need 
for  employment  for  those  who  will  be  re- 
leased from  their  employment  in  the 
present  defense  projects.  Therefore,  fol- 
lowing out  the  President's  proposal  that 
wherever  possible  worth-while  and 
needed  enterprises  be  studied  and  their 
feasiMlity  and  public  need  t>e  determined, 
I  feel  that  such  projects  could  be  im- 
mediately commenced,  thereby  absorb- 
ing much  of  labor  that  will  be  made 
available  by  the  discontinuance  of  the 
defense  emergency  projects. 

With  this  thought  in  mind.  I  think 
there  is  no  other  governmental  agency 
that  can  do  more  toward  this  than  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  under  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  I  call  to  your 
attention  the  fact  that  in  the  Interior 
Department  appropriation  bill  that  will 
soon'  be  up  for  consideration  there  is 
carried  an  item  of  $500,000,  allocated  to 
the  Reclamation  Bureau  for  making  gen- 
eral surveys  and  investigations.  Limiting 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  $500,000  a 
year  for  advancing  its  inventory  of  west- 
em  water  resources  and  preparing  Infor- 
inaU(m  for  the  Congress  does  not  seem  to 
be  good  business.  At  least  a  million  dol- 
lars should  be  provided  for  this  purpose 
In  order  to  secure  the  means  for  cooper- 
ation with  the  State  and  Federal  agencies. 

I  make  this  statement  from  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  appropriations  carried 
In  this  bill  are  vital  to  the  people  of  the 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. The  vast  majority  of  the  people  in 
the  First  Congressional  District  live  in 
small  communities,  communities  wherein 
there  have  been  established  fine  schools, 
church  facilities,  recreation  centers,  and 
other  things  that  go  to  make  up  a  com- 
munity life.  These  communities  were 
established  almost  a  hundred  srears  ago 
and  established  In  this  manner  for  a  par- 
ttcolar  reason.  First,  and  foremost,  they 
were  established  where  culinary  and  Irri- 
gation water  were  accessible;  and,  second. 
they  were  banded  together  as  a  means 
of  their  own  defense  and  security. 

Utah,  as  the  pioneer  irrtgatton  State 
of  the  Union,  is  water  conscious.  Ap- 
proKlinatdy  80  percent  of  Its  crops  are 


harvested  from  Irrigated  land,  and  the 
economy  of  the  State  as  a  whole  is  built 
on  conservation  and  utilization  of  the 
meager  water  supplies  that  are  or  can  be 
made  available. 

The  agricultural  census  just  completed 
shows  the  cropped  land  In  Utah  in  1939 
was  nearly  200.000  acres  less  than  In  1929. 
In  1934,  a  year  of  serious  drought,  there 
was  an  even  greater  decrease.  While  the 
plowable  pasture  acreage  shows  some  in- 
crease, the  fact  remains  that  Utah  is 
endeavoring  to  support  a  population  of 
548.000  persons  with  less  than  967.000 
acres  of  cropland  harvested. 

On  the  basis  of  national  requirements 
as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Utah  should  have  from  one  and  one-half 
to  two  million  acres  of  land  In  the  pro- 
duction of  crops. 

These  figures  are  cited  for  two  reasons: 

First.  To  show  that  expansion  of  the 
Federal  reclamation  program  is  necessary 
to  feed  the  Increasing  population  of  the 
West  and  does  not  add  to  the  burdensome 
surpluses  that  are  plaguing  agriculture 
where  wheat,  com,  and  cotton  are  the 
major  crops.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Utah's  great  need  now  is  for  supplemental 
water  supplies  to  rehabilitate  and  main- 
tain established  communities. 

Second.  These  reports  clearly  indicate 
that  Utah  requires  projects  that  will 
anchor  its  families  in  their  present  loca- 
tions, provide  additional  agricultural  pro- 
duction, and  utilize  labor  that  otherwise 
would  be  engaged  in  less  permanent  con- 
struction activities. 

I  believe  the  record  will  show  that  Utah 
has  been  a  consistent  supporter  of  the 
Federal  reclamation  program  in  every 
State  in  the  West.  It  took  an  active  part 
in  advancing  the  Colorado  River  Co.  for 
an  equitable  division  of  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River  between  the  States  of  the 
upper  and  lower  basin.  The  State  agri- 
cultural college  has  pioneered  in  teaching 
the  farmers  the  value  of  water,  which  Is 
the  lifeblood  of  the  State. 

With  all  this  interest  in  water  and  irri- 
gation, the  State  has  asked  but  little  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  pioneers 
who  braved  the  deserts  and  mountains  in 
reaching  the  valleys  of  Utah  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago  built  a  civilization  on  Irrigation 
and  the  systems  they  installed  in  the 
main  were  adaquate  until  the  pressure  of 
population,  coupled  with  droughts,  pre- 
sented needs  that  the  State  and  its  own 
people  cannot  meet.  Bear  in  mind  the 
population  of  the  State  has  Increased 
nearly  100  percent  In  40  years. 

I  direct  your  attention  to  the  water 
conservation  and  utilization  program. 
To  the  minds  of  a  great  many  western 
people,  the  development  of  small  projects 
under  this  program  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  established  agricultural  areas  is  about 
the  most  important  expansion  of  Federal 
reclamation  since  the  law  was  enacted 
In  1902.  While  Utah  has  had  only  one 
small  project  authorized  under  this  pro- 
gram— the  Newton  undertaking  in  Cache 
County — there  are  15  or  20  others  in  the 
State  that  can  qualify.  Certainly,  if  best 
results  are  to  be  seciured,  the  appropria- 
tion of  13,500,000  of  reimbursable  funds 
proposed  in  the  bill  Is  inadequate.  The 
States  in  the  Great  Plains  need  these 
projects  and  there  are  many  localities  in 
the  Intennountain  region  where  the  pro- 


gram can  be  used  to  advantage  for  re- 
habilitation and  In  the  emplosnnent  of 
W.  P.  A.  labor  and  C.  C.  C.  camps.  At 
least  $1,500,000  should  be  added  to  this 
proposed  appropriation.  I  say  this  for 
the  reason  that  my  district,  as  I  have  said 
before,  has  15  or  20  other  small  reservoir 
projects  that  can  qualify  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  program,  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  these  projects  themselves 
would  amount  to  nearly  three  and  a  half 
million  dollars. 


The  American  Dictator  Has  Decided  on 
Entering  the  European  and  Asiatic 
Wars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

or  MAaSACHVSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  AprU  29. 1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  April 
28.  1941: 

IProm  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  April 
28.  1941] 

Thx  President  Has  Decided 

an  intimate  message  from  washington 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

By  every  act,  word,  and  gesture  the  United 
States  Government  disclosed  during  the  past 
week  that  It  has  made  up  Its  mind  concern- 
ing the  war.  No  President  and  no  Cabinet 
have  been  faced  with  a  harder  decision  nor 
a  more  momento\is  one.  But  there  Is  fuU 
evidence  that  the  decision  has  been  taken 
and  that  It  embraces  these  considered  Inten- 
tions: 

That  American  naval  power  will  be  used 
Just  as  far  as  It  is  necessary  to  ln8\ire  the 
safe  and  speedy  arrival  of  war  supplies  to 
British  shores. 

That  the  Government  will  augment  Its  sup- 
port of  Britain  even  If  it  means  Increasing  the 
risk  of  war.  Germany  may  start  the  fighting 
any  time  she  chooses. 

That  the  administration  will  take  the  Initia- 
tive to  bring  the  Unitto  States  fuUy  Into  the 
war  before  It  will  accept  a  Nazi  victory  and, 
prepared  to  appeal  to  the  country  and  Con- 
gress, the  President  and  the  Cabinet  will  urge 
the  Nation  to  act  quickly  and  preventively 
rather  than  wait  to  face  the  Nazis  entrenched 
on  every  front. 

These  decisions  have  not  been  formally  an- 
nounced. The  President  will  choose  his  own 
occasion  and  his  own  way  to  make  his  posi- 
tion thus  clear;  but  they  are  ImpUclt  In  the 
events  of  the  last  7  days.  That  these  deci- 
sions have  now  been  taken  Is  the  inescapable 
addition  of  these  events. 

On  Wednesday  President  Roosevelt  con- 
ferred with  Mayor  Fiorello  H.  LaOuardla  at 
the  White  House  and  that  night  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Canadian-American  Defense 
Board  revealed  that  America's  neutrality 
patrol  was  even  then  reaching  1,000  miles 
out  Into  the  Atlantic. 


war   utais. 
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On  "Hiursday  President  Roosevelt  met  with 
his  Inner  "war  cabinet,"  attended,  as  It  Is,  by 
the  Secretaries  of  State.  War,  Navy,  and  the 
Treasury;  by  Harry  L.  Hopkins  as  coordinator 
of  the  lend-lease  prognun;  and  occasionally 
by  military  and  naval  technicians. 

That  evening  Secretary  Frank  Knox, 
speaking  before  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  addressing  the 
Nation  by  radio,  declared: 

'Having  gone  thus  far,  we  can  only  go  on. 

"Hitler  cannot  allow  our  war  supplies  and 
sunk  m  the  Atlantic — we  shall  be  beaten  If 
they  do.  We  cannot  allow  our  goods  to  be 
sunk  In  the  Atlantic — we  shall  be  beaten  If 
they  do.  •  •  •  We  must  see  the  Job 
through." 

This  is  unqualified  and  official  determina- 
tion that  the  program  of  lend-lease  aid  to 
Britain  Is  not  going  to  stop  at  the  factory 
door;  that  that  aid  Is  going  to  be  delivered, 
safely  and  speedily,  one  way  or  another. 

At  another  point  In  his  speech  Secretary 
Knox  said  significantly: 

"All  this  [aid  to  Britain,  produced  and  de- 
livered] is  needed  for  our  own  safety  and 
future  security.    This  If  our  fight.    •     •     • 

"We  can  no  longer  occupy  the  Immoral  and 
craven  position  of  asking  others  to  make  all 
the  sacrifice  for  this  victory  which  we  recog- 
nize as  so  essential  to  us.  Our  manhood  and 
our  self-respect  demand  that  we  shall  assume 
our  part  of  the  burden." 

This  Is  an  official  and  powerful  appeal  to 
the  American  people  to  support  a  government 
convinced  that  It  must  assume  a  larger  "part 
of  the  burden,"  that  w^curity  cannot  t)e  had 
by  merely  cheering  for  the  British. 

On  the  same  evening,  but  timed  for  a  half 
hour  later,  so  that  his  speech  would  not  over- 
lap. Secretary  Cordell  Hull  took  to  the  air  to 
ask  whether  the  United  States  Is  going  to 
oppose  the  march  of  Nazi  world  domination 
In  cooperation  with  Britain  or  wait  untU 
Britain  may  be  defeated  and  then  face  the 
Axis,  with  most  of  the  world  subjugated,  by 
Itself.  Choosing  his  W(Drds  carefully,  Ur  Hull 
said: 

"Some  among  us,  doubtless  with  the  best 
<rf  Intentions,  still  contend  that  our  country 
need  not  resist  until  srmed  forces  of  an  In- 
vader shall  have  crossed  the  boundary  line  of 
this  hemisphere.  Including  the  United  States, 
until  the  Invading  countries  had  acquired 
complete  control  of  tho  other  four  continents 
and  of  the  high  seas,  and  thus  had  obtained 
every  possible  strategic  advantage.  •  •  • 
Th'.s  Is  an  utterly  short-sighted  and  extremely 
dangerous  view." 

This  Is  unqualified  and  official  disclosure 
that  the  Government  believes  the  Nation 
must  be  ready  to  entcT  the  war  fully  rather 
than  tolerate  a  Nazi  victory,  and  that  It  will 
be  prepared  to  take  that  Initiative  In  the 
face  of  any  visible  prospect  that  Hitler  can- 
not be  defeated  otherwise. 

Finally,  at  his  press  conference  on  Friday, 
President  Roosevelt  himself  broke  a  rather 
long  period  of  silence  on  war  policy  and  em- 
braced as  expressing  jjrecisely  his  own  views 
every  word  uttered  by  his  top-ranking  Cabi- 
net officers.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise, 
but  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  It  official. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  President  was  ac- 
cepting the  basis  of  the  third  objective  of 
policy,  mentioned  above — the  objective  of 
preferring  to  fight  rather  than  accept  a  Nazi 
conquest  of  four  continents,  he  revealed  fur- 
ther steps  Implementing  the  first  two. 

He  quietly  and  quizzically  dropped  Into  the 
laps  of  the  correspondents  the  Information 
that  the  Nazis  may  even  now  be  occupying, 
In  part,  the  Island  of  Greenland,  the  Danish 
possession  over  which  the  United  States  has 
now  accepted  a  protectorate  and  whose  In- 
vlolablrtty  the  Unlteci  States  guarantees  un- 
der the  Monroe  Doctrine.  He  announced 
that  measures  were  already  being  taken  to 
counteract  this  reported  occupation 

The  President  also  annouriced  an  indefinite 
extension  of  the  American  neutrality  patrol. 


declaring  that  It  would  reach  to  the  seven 
seas.  If  necessary,  to  keep  war  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Last  week  the  President's  words  and  the 
President's  acts  were  those  of  a  man  who  has 
made  up  his  mind,  who  has  reached  a  solemn 
and  soUd  decision. 


The  President  Is  Responsible— He  Hides 
Behind  the  Lady's  Skirts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 


Tuesday,  April  29, 1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   SOMERSET    (PA.) 
DAILY  AMERICAN 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's editorial  from  the  Somerset  Daily 
American,  of  Somerset.  Pa.,  is  so  accurate 
a  description  of  the  President's  adroit- 
ness in  escaping  responsibility  that  it 
should  be  placed  in  the  Record.  Here 
it  is: 

[From  the  Somerset  (Pa.)  DaUy  American  of 
April  28.  1941] 

PEKKINS 

It  takes  a  great  deal  more  courage  to  tell 
a  lady  that  she  falls  to  measure  up  to  the 
requirements  of  a  situation  than  it  takes 
to  tell  a^man.  But  man  or  woman,  Senator 
Harbt  F.  Brao,  of  Virginia,  has  all  that  It 
takes  to  handle  that  sort  of  a  delicate  situa- 
tion. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  nineteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  one  heard 
a  good  deal  about  "equal  rights."  It  had 
an  alluring  sound. 

"Equal  rights"  entail  equal  obligations. 
That's  where  woman  suffrage  has  failed. 

Too  many  of  the  "equal  rights"  advocates 
seek  to  escape  from  equal  obligations  by  way 
of  their  skirts. 

One  does  not  have  to  charge  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  with  seeking  to  escape  her  obliga- 
tions by  way  of  her  skirts.  She  belongs  to 
an  outfit  that  has  perpetually  sought  to  es- 
cape Its  obligations.  Indeed,  the  obligations 
to  measure  up  to  which  Senator  Bthd  says 
she  has  failed  were  imposed  upon  her  by  a 
President  who  Imposed  them  upon  her  with 
the  obvious  purpose  of  using  her  skirts  to 
escape  his  obligations. 

Senator  Btrd  sent  Miss  Perkins  a  telegram 
April  21.  calling  upon  her  to  certify  the  coal 
strike  to  the  United  States  Mediation  Board, 
asking  for  an  Immediate  reply.  Miss  Per- 
kins certified  the  strike  to  the  Mediation 
Board  at  midnight  of  April  23. 

Addressing  the  Senate  F  Way,  Senator  Btbd 
said: 

"Certainly  the  bungling  and  lack  of  courage 
on  the  part  of  Miss  Perkins  has  greatly  ag- 
gravated the  situation,  and  her  failure  to 
act  with  promptness  and  firmness  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  strike,  h  idlcaps  greatly  the 
efforts  of  the  mediation  board  at  this  late 
hour,  when  only  a  few  days  stand  between 
practically  a  complete  stoppage  of  all  Indus- 
trial life  in  America  by  the  inabUity  of  obtain 
coal  supplies. 

"It  Is  commonly  reported  and  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  failure  of  Miss  Perkins  to 
certify  sooner  this  strike  was  because  she  did 
tiot  desire  to  offend  John  L.  Lewis,  who  has 


declared  publicly  that  he  would  not  permit 
the  coal  strike  to  be  mediated  by  the  National 
Mediation  Board. 

"Is  John  L.  Lewis  bigger  than  the  Secretary 
of  Labor?  He  may  be,  but  he  is  not  bigger 
than  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  this  hour  of  national  peril.  Before  this 
emergency  Is  over  I  predict  that  the  American 
people  win  not  tolerate  any  man  or  group  of 
men.  whether  It  be  a  powerful  labor  leader 
or  a  powerftil  Industrial  magnate,  to  stand 
as  an  obstacle  to  the  essential  work  of  our 
national  preparedness.  Unless  these  obstacles 
to  our  preparedness  prog'Tim  are  removed 
by  those  In  authority,  in  some  way,  seme  how. 
the  American  people  will  do  what  Is  Impera- 
tive tmder  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment to  clear  the  path  for  some  quick  and  ex- 
peditious preparedness  as  will  best  protect 
our  country  In  this  hour  of  national  peril. 

"Madam  Perklnp  tcJay,  as  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, the  only  person  having  authority  to  cer- 
tify strikes  for  action  by  the  Mediation  Board, 
with  her  Inefficiency  and  lack  of  decision  and 
firmness  In  dealing  with  this  responslbllty, 
has  made  herself  one  of  the  most  serious 
bottlenecks  In  our  national  preparedness 
efforts. 

"Today  nothing  wovUd  do  more  to  restore 
the  confidence  of  the  people  of  America  In 
the  determination  of  this  Nation  to  go  for- 
ward quickly  and  effectively  In  a  national  pro- 
gram of  preparedness  than  to  replace  Madam 
Perkins  as  Secretary  of  Labor  with  a  more 
competent  successor.  It  is  reported  that  the 
resignation  of  Madam  Perkins  as  Secretary  of 
Labor  Is  on  the  President's  desk.  If  so,  he 
should  accept  It  Immediately." 

Senator  Btkd's  conclusions  have  the  ap- 
proval of  all  his  feUow  citizens  who  place  the 
general  welfare  above  private  greed. 

Secretary  Perkins  ought  to  be  relieved  of 
further  responsibilities  In  an  office  to  which 
she  should  never  have  been  appointed  and  In 
the  administration  of  which  she  has  reflected 
no  credit  upon  the  President,  who  named  her 
a  member  of  his  Cabinet,  nor  upon  herself. 


Confederate  Memorial  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF  FLOSIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 


Tuesday,  April  29, 1941 


EDITORIALS  PROM  THE  PEN8ACOLA 
JOURNAL  AND  THE  TALLAHASSEE  DEM- 
OCRAT 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorials: 

[From  the  Pensacola  (Fla.)  Journal  of  AprU 
26.  1941] 

CONFEDERATX    MEMORIAL   DAT 

Today  Is  Confederate  Memorial  Day.  In 
times  gone  by.  the  Ladies  Confederate  Me- 
morial Association  supervised  appropriate 
ceremonies  at  the  monument  to  Confederate 
heroes  which  stands  in  Lee  Square. 

Now,  most  of  these  noble  women  who  kept 
alive  the  traditions  and  the  valor  of  the 
leaders  of  the  South  are  gone  to  their  re- 
ward. It  would  be  well  for  others,  their  soue 
and  daughters  and  grandchildren,  to  carry 
on  In  their  stead  and  place  lovely  flowers 
about  the  monument  which  stands  for  the 
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htvnty  and  seU-saciiflce  that  went  into  tbe 
lost  cause. 

Tbl«  Memorial  Day.  however,  should  be  A 
time  for  reflection.  We  shoiild  not  only  re- 
call the  noble  deeds  of  1861 -dS.  but  we  should 
be  thankftil  that  the  United  States  throtigh 
the  years  has  grown  In  unity  and  in  strength 
and  that  today  It  stands  In  the  world  as  one 
of  the  last  safeguards  for  democracy,  a  bar- 
rier to  dictatorship  and  aggression. 

We  should  not  allow  disunity  again  to 
rear  its  head.  Now  as  never  before  must 
these  States  remain  united,  not  to  tbe  aboli- 
tion of  freedom  of  thought  and  expression, 
but  for  the  purposes  of  keeping  those  rights 
and  liberties  for  ourselves  and  for  other  peo- 
ples who  ere  being  trampled  under  booted 
foot  and  cru^ed  by  the  motorized  guns  of 
the  aggreesor. 

Not  only  must  the  United  States  act  In 
unison,  but  all  of  the  republics  of  the  hemi- 
sphere mvist  work  together  to  keep  subver- 
sive doctrines,  foreign  agents,  and  the  at- 
tacker from  these  continents. 

The  War  between  the  States  Is  In  the  dead 
past.  We  may  remember  with  pride  the  acts 
of  its  glorious  leaders.  But  we  never  again 
wish  to  see  such  strife  In  this  Nation,  for  If 
wc  do  It  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
freedom  and  democracy,  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  American  way  of  life — of  civiliza- 
tion Itself. 

{From  the   Tallahassee    (Fla.)    Democrat  of 
AprU  25.  1941 ] 

coNnoxaAn  MxifoaiAL  oat — rrs  mxanwo 

Confederate  Memorial  Day  will  be  observed 
tosrorrow  in  response  to  custom  and  tradi- 
tion. 

This  occasion  is  and  has  been  one  of  great 
consequence  In  tbe  South.  Its  meaning  and 
Importance  are  understood  by  all  of  southern 
blood,  but  are  not  easily  explained.  We  do 
not  so  much  deal  with  the  Confederacy  by 
Intellectual  as  by  emotional  proceases.  and 
people  of  our  section,  voluble  on  many  sub- 
jects, are  not  effectively  articulate,  as  a  rule, 
on  this  one  matter. 

But  there  Is,  nevertheless,  a  definite  and 
precise  meaning  in  the  attitude  of  our  people 
toward  the  Confederacy  and  the  memorial 
day  which  helps  to  keep  its  memory  fresh. 

On  Confederate  Memorial  Day  we  pay 
h<»ior  to  the  Confederate  dead.  In  this  all 
peoples  everywhere  may  Join.  Without  un- 
derstanding of  the  objective  for  which  they 
fought,  without  sympathy  for  the  cause 
which  was  lost,  anyone  may  respect  the  brave 
and  the  stalwart. 

Courage  and  stamina  are  qtialltles  which 
command  respect  ever3rwhere.  And  the  Con- 
federate troops,  outntimbercd,  poorly  fed 
and  clad,  ill  equipped  with  weapons  and  am- 
munition, held  steadfast  during  many  years 
of  bitter  hardship,  to  take  their  places  beside 
the  bravwt  of  the  Immortal  aoldlers  of 
history. 

The  little  Confederate  flags  which  tomor- 
row shall  mark  their  graves  are  the  badges 
of  honor  of  brave  men  and  true. 

This  Is  not  all.  To  those  who  have  grown 
up  In  the  Confederate  tradition,  the  day  re- 
calls an  era,  a  way  of  life,  and  a  philosophy 
which  are  no  more  but  which  ahall  never  be 
for^tten. 

The  era  was  one  In  which  the  Southern 
States  and  southern  statesmen  were  supreme 
in  national  counsels.  Few,  relatively,  of 
southern  families  boasted  mansions  and 
households  of  hundreds  of  slaves,  but  all 
ahared  the  preatlge  of  the  section  which  pro- 
Tided  most  of  the  early  Preeldents  and  a 
large  number  of  tbe  country's  civilian  and 
military  leaders. 

The  way  of  life  waa  that  of  free  splrita. 
lite  great  and  the  small  were  men  to  be 
reckoned  with  In  thoae  days,  each  an  indi- 
▼Muallst.  unreglmcnted  and  unafraid,  know- 
ing such  liberty  as  has  not  been  enjoyed  since 
In  our  land  and  as  has  not  been  known  else- 


where in  the  period  covered  by  written 
history. 

The  philosophy  was  that  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. Its  cornerstone  was  the  principle  that 
that  government  is  best  which  governs  least. 

The  War  between  the  States,  we  alone 
know,  was  the  last  stand  of  complete  liberty 
for  our  people.  It  is  a  paradox  that  a  people 
so  free  had  not  yet  abolished  slavery  and  an 
even  more  puzzling  paradox  that  a  war  which, 
many  came  to  believe  in  its  later  years,  was 
being  fought  to  set  the  slaves  free,  actually 
resulted  in  restricting  the  liberties  of  both 
white  and  black. 

The  quality  vfhich  distinguishes  the  south- 
erner Is  the  desire  to  be  let  alone.  Not  all 
southerners  possess  this  quall'ty,  and  it  is 
found  elsewhere  in  this  country  and  In 
others,  but  In  the  South  It  has  been  from 
the  beginning  the  characteristic  trait. 

Our  people  fought  to  preserve  the  right  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  control  their  own 
destinies,  hold  governmental  restraints  and 
governmental  paternalism  to  an  absolute 
minimum.  We  know  that  was  the  lost  cause, 
and  it  is  because  we  know  it  that  we  expe- 
rience that  sadness  on  Confederate  Memorial 
Day. 

When  the  Stars  and  Bars  are  placed  over  the 
grave  of  a  Confederate  soldier  we  remember 
that  under  that  sod  is  the  body  of  a  man  in  a 
gray  uniform  and  beside  him  the  cause  for 
which  he  fought. 


States  Views  to  Madiion  Coonty,  Ind., 
Women's  Republican  Club 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

or   INSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  AprU  29, 1941 


ADEHEIESS  OF  HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESb, 
OF  INDIANA 


Mr.  HARNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  Include  the  following  speech  I 
made  before  the  Madison  County 
Women's  Republican  CHub  at  Anderson, 
Ind.,  Monday.  April  21: 

I  have  been  looking  forward,  since  the  re- 
cent reapportionment  act  made  Madison 
County  a  part  of  the  fifth  district,  to  the 
opportunity  which  this  meeting  tonight  af- 
fords me.  First,  as  the  Representative  in 
Congress  of  the  fifth  district,  I  want  to  ex- 
tend to  you  and  to  everyone  in  Madison 
County  a  sincere  and  cordial  welcome  into 
the  family  of  counties  which  comprise  what 
I  very  proudly  assure  you  Is  one  of  the  finest 
congressional  districts  In  Indiana  and  in  the 
entire  United  States. 

Madison  Covmty  folks  will  enjoy  their  mem- 
bership in  our  district  family,  as  I  feel  cer- 
tain the  people  in  the  older  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict will  enjoy  having  you  with  us.  I  know 
we  are  going  to  feel  comfortable  together  right 
from  the  beginning  because  we  start  with  so 
many  important  things  In  common.  Madi- 
son Is  miKh  the  same  sort  of  weU-balanced 
county  that  Is  the  average  In  the  district. 
Your  population  is  roughly  half  rural  and 
small  town,  and  half  urban.  In  your  econ- 
omy Indxistry  and  agriculture  are  in  sound 
balance,  and  your  Industries  are  well  diversi- 
fied. The  pattern  la  similar  throtighout  the 
reet  of  the  dlsUlct. 


As  to  the  people,  It  seems  enough  to  say 
that  we  are  all  Hoosiers  in  the  fullest  and 
best  meaning  of  the  term.  We  share  hopes, 
aspirations,  and  viewpoints  so  nearly  identi- 
cal that  I  know  you  will  move  Into  the  family 
circle  without  the  slightest  disturbance  of 
routine. 

I  feel  perfectly  free,  therefore,  to  urge  you 
to  make  yourself  at  home  and  take  a  full 
share  in  the  district  cotmcils  and  activities. 
Particularly  do  I  want  to  Invite  you  to  cell 
upon  me  and  my  office  for  any  service  or  as- 
sistance I  can  render  In  Madison  County. 
Don  t  feel  that  It  is  necessary  to  wait  upon  an 
official  act  or  a  formal  date  to  call  upon  me 
in  any  matter  In  which  I  can  be  helpful. 

Frankly,  the  offer  to  serve  you  is  not  en- 
tirely unselfish.  I  am  anxious  to  meet  and 
become  acquainted  with  Madison  County 
folks,  and  I  know  of  no  better  way  of  ac- 
complishing this  than  through  the  oppor- 
tunities you  may  give  me  to  serve  you 

I  expect  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  oflBce  I 
now  hold  in  the  primaries  and  elections  of 
1942,  and  I  think  it  is  not  too  early  to  make 
that  fact  known  generally  among  you.  Be- 
cause I  expect  to  seek  your  support  In  the 
next  election,  I  want  you  to  know  me  and 
to  understand  my  political  philosophy  Just 
as  early  as  possible.  If  you  will  Indulge  me 
for  a  few  minutes,  I  would  like  to  outline  the 
creed  on  which  I  have  twice  been  elected  to 
this  office,  and  by  which  I  sincerely  try  to 
measure  my  service  to  the  people  of  the 
Fifth  District,  and  to  the  Nation. 

I  won't  admit  to  classification  by  any  of 
the  common  terms — "radical,"  "liberal," 
"conservative,"  or  "reactionary."  In  the  first 
place,  I  never  have  liked  the  idea  of  stamp- 
ing individuals  by  these  terms,  because  I 
never  have  found  two  persons  whose  defini- 
tions have  been  identical.  And  most  particu- 
larly within  the  past  8  years  have  the  terms 
become  confused  and  misleading.  I  am  a 
liberal,  but  in  the  original,  and  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  term, 
rather  than  In  the  new  application  of  the 
word  as  it  has  come  to  be  used  by  the  New 
Deal  publicity  writers.  I  am  not  the  kind  of 
liberal  who  believes  In  change  for  change's 
sake,  or  who  makes  a  regular  habit  of  shatter- 
ing precedents  without  a  thought  to  the  con- 
sequences. I  am  the  kind  of  liberal,  rather, 
who  instinctively  fears  the  encroachment  of 
government,  and  who  wants  so  to  curb  it  that 
it  will  saways  be  the  servant,  rather  than  the 
master  of  the  people. 

At  the  same  time  there  Is  much  In  my 
philosophy  that  is  conservative.  In  the  old 
and  true  meaning  of  that  term.  My  con- 
servatism springs  from  a  deep  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  Constitution,  upon  the 
framework  of  which  the  American  Republic 
has  been  built.  In  my  hxmible  opinion,  the 
American  Constitution  is  literally  a  political 
and  social  miracle,  unequalled  anywhere  in 
man's  history.  I  am  the  kind  of  conservative 
who  will  fight,  at  all  costs,  to  preserve  this 
priceless  heritage  because  I  sincerely  believe 
that  within  its  form  American  progress,  pros- 
perity, and  welfare  are  limited  only  by  our 
own  human  limitations.  I  have  no  objection 
to  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  provisions 
in  the  Constitution,  for  I  believe  that  the 
founding  fathers  foresightedly  planned  to  ap- 
ply It  broadly  and  flexibly  enough  to  meet 
any  conceivable  condition.  I  do.  however, 
protest  with  all  my  strength  against  any  at- 
tempt to  evade,  to  nullify,  and  to  twist  the 
spirit  and  provisions  of  the  basic  law  because 
I  believe  that  an  effort  to  destroy  the  effec- 
tiveness of  any  part  of  It  seriously  threatens 
the  entire  foundation  of  otir  Government. 

I  am  a  rxigged  individualist  In  the  senae 
that  I  believe  In  the  dignity  and  the  in- 
violable rights  of  the  Individual,  including 
that  supreme  right  or  power  of  sovereignty. 
I  believe  that  the  State*  shall  be  the  servant 
of  the  people,  created  by  Individuals  volun- 
tarily pooling  Just  a  little  of  their  rights  and 
privileges  for  the  welfare  of  all.  I  believe  this 
because  government,  no  matter  what  the 
form.  Is  sterile.    It  cannot  produce  or  create 
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anything  of  Itself.  Government  may  be  the 
means  to  organize,  foster,  and  protect;  or  to 
coerce,  confiscate,  and  destroy  the  creative 
capacity  of  a  people.  It  may  provide  the 
wholesome  atmosphere  in  which  a  people's 
creative  energies  are  devoted  to  social,  cul- 
tural, and  material  advancements;  or  it  may 
be  the  Instrument  which  strangles  and  en- 
slaves these  energies.  But  In  no  case  and  In 
no  real  8ens3  Is  government  of  itself  creative. 

It  naturally  follows  that  I  am  vigorously 
opposed  to  much  that  has  taken  place  In 
America  in  the  past  8  years  under  the  New 
Deal. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  disrespect 
and  contempt  for  law,  the  courts,  and  the 
Constitution  which  have  all  too  frequently 
cropped  out  In  the  administration's  impa- 
tience when  these  bulwarks  of  the  American 
way  oJ  life  have  stood  in  the  way  of  dozens  of 
untried  success  formulas  and  social  prescrip- 
tions which  the  Prtsident  became  Intrigued 
with  from  time  to  t:me. 

I  am  definitely  against  the  centralization  of 
power  and  the  growth  of  bureaucratic  agen- 
cies by  the  score,  which  are  definitely  break- 
ing down  the  doctr.ne  of  States'  rights  and 
steadily  encroaching  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
the  States  and  the  individual. 

I  particularly  object  to  the  spreading 
philosophy  that  Santa  Claus  lives  in  Wash- 
ington; that  the  virlues  of  thrift,  energy,  and 
self-reliance  are  old-fashioned  and  Just  a 
little  bit  indecent;  and  that  the  Federal 
Treasury  somehov  or  other  can  make  every- 
body comfortable,  secure,  and  happy  by  magic. 
The  Illusion  of  security  without  effort  or 
responsibility  under  a  rich,  wise,  and  generous 
Government  Is  all  the  more  dangerous  be- 
caus?,  for  a  time  l>eir.g  at  least,  it  can  be 
made  to  seem  plausible.  I  particularly  de- 
plore the  specious  arguments  by  which  such 
large  numbers  of  American  people  have  been 
lulled  Into  forgetting  that  this  or  any  gov- 
ernment can  spend  or  give  away  nothing 
which  It  does  not  first  collect  in  taxes,  or  for 
which  It  does  not  mortgage  its  people's  future. 

I  have  been  completely  in  disagreement 
with  the  numerous  major  economic  fallacies 
of  this  administration.  To  recall  only  a  few 
of  the  most  Important,  I  have  opposed  all  of 
these: 

1.  The  amazing  absurdity  that  millions  of 
Americans  were  unemployed,  lU-cIothed,  Ill- 
fed,  and  ill-housed  because  America  10  years 
ago  had  reached  full  maturity,  because  it  waa 
becoming  a  static  economy,  and  because  we 
were  cursed  with  a  surplus  of  productive  ca- 
pacity, both  in  agriculture  and  Industry. 
Also  the  equally  absurd  conclusion  that  the 
way  to  secure  for  our  underprivileged  one- 
third  the  "more  abundant  life"  was  to  de- 
stroy our  surpluses,  along  with  a  part  of  our 
national  capacity  ta  produce  the  abundance 
which  marks  the  American  standard  of  living. 

2.  The  amazing  fallacy  that  high  prices 
make  prosperity,  which  was  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  devaluation  of  cur  dollar  and  the 
sterilization  of  gold. 

3.  The  deplorable  mistreatment  of  Ameri- 
can business,  including  restrictive  and  puni- 
tive taxation,  destructive  regulation,  and  di- 
rect Government  competition,  all  accom- 
panied by  continuous  prosecution  and  per- 
secution in  the  courts  of  law  and  public 
opinion  et  the  ve:-y  time  when  widespread 
unemployment  should  have  made  it  impera- 
tive that  Government  do  everything  reason- 
able to  assist  private  enterprise  to  put  men 
back  to  work. 

4.  The  unfathomable  Inconsistency  of 
working,  on  tbe  one  hand,  to  Jack  up  all 
American  wages  aad  prices  by  ever^  Imag- 
inable artificial  means,  but.  at  the  same 
time,  on  the  other  hand,  removing  or  reduc- 
ing tariff  barrier-,  through  a  series  of  recipro- 
cal trade  treaties  to  allow  factory  products 
made  at  slave  wages  and  agricultural  com- 
modities grown  bv  peon  labor  to  compete 
Increasingly  In  American  markets. 


This  Is  by  no  means  a  complete  list  of  the 
points  at  which  my  own  political  creed  Is 
at  variance  with  that  of  the  administration. 
It  Is  enough,  however,  to  Illustrate  how  com- 
pletely I  object  to  the  trend  of  Government 
In  recent  years.  There  are,  of  course,  accom- 
plishments In  the  records  of  the  past  few 
years  to  which  I  can  subscribe.  Much  of  the 
social  legislation  has  been  desirable.  If  not 
absolutely  necessary.  In  saying  this,  how- 
ever, 1  ought  to  point  out  pgain  that  I  am 
the  kind  of  liberal  who  Instinctively  fears 
the  encroachment  of  Government  Into  any 
new  field,  and  who  regrets  that  our  human 
imperfections  made  a  large  degree  of  regula- 
tion necessary  in  our  increasingly  complex 
civilization. 

In  this  group  of  accomplishments  are  ovir 
efforts  to  legislate  for  the  welfare  of  labor, 
our  new  means  of  regulating  the  investment 
and  securities  market,  our  acceptance  of  na- 
tional responsibility  for  the  relief  of  unfor- 
tunate citizens,  our  new  mf.chinery  for  ex- 
tending credit  to  American  home  owners  and 
farmers,  etc. 

None  of  these  laws  is  so  far  adequate  or 
satisfactory.  In  almost  all  of  them  the  ad- 
ministraticn  has  been  notoriously  bad  In 
fact  the  President  himself  admitted  this  fact 
when  he  said  at  the  close  of  the  last  campaign 
that  he  could  have  made  a  much  stronger 
case  against  himself  than  had  his  opponents 
merely  by  attacking  the  administrative  weak- 
nesses of  the  New  Deal.  But  Incomplete  as 
these  laws  are,  and  as  deplorably  as  they  have 
been  administered,  they  are  based  upon  prin- 
ciples which  all  reasonable  persons  accept 
as  inevitable  In  our  increasingly  complex 
economy. 

It  may  seem  a  waste  of  valuable  time  to 
review  what,  in  light  of  present  conditions, 
may  seem  to  be  past  and  temporarily  unim- 
portant history.  I  hope,  however,  that  you 
don't  feel  that  I  am  thinking  and  talking 
abstractions  at  a  time  when  our  own  house 
is  threatened  by  the  fires  which  are  destroy- 
ing our  neighbors.  I  hope  you  feel,  as  I  do, 
that  these  are  fundamental  precepts  to  be 
cherished  in  every  circtimstance.  To  be  hon- 
ored the  more  faithfully,  In  fact.  In  times  of 
adversity. 

Transcending  everything  else  in  importance 
today,  of  course,  is  the  grave  International 
situation,  our  own  hazardous  relation  to  the 
wars  now  raging,  and  the  status  of  our  own 
war  program 

Let  me  review  my  own  position  for  you 
briefly  as  it  relates  to  these  grave  questions. 
In  the  first  place,  I  have  vigorously  and  con- 
sistently opposed  the  steps  by  which  the 
President  has  taken  us  this  far  Into  the  war. 
I  use  the  term  "has  taken,"  advisedly  for. 
make  no  mistake  about  it — if  there  stUl  Is 
any  doubt  In  your  mind — we  definitely  and 
actively  are  participants.  The  famous  phrase 
"steps  short  of  war"  no  longer  has  validity  or 
meaning.  We  can  say  now  only  "the  steps 
short  of  actual  hostilities,"  and  hope,  as  we 
say  it,  that  we  may  still  avoid  that  final  step. 

I  have,  as  I  said,  opposed  the  steps  we  have 
thus  far  taken,  not  because  I  am  \insym pa- 
thetic to  the  victims  of  aggression,  or  even 
because  I  am  unwilling  that  we  should  offer 
every  reasonable  aid.  I  am  even  willing  to 
agree  with  administration  leaders  and  other 
proponents  of  all-out  aid  that  the  future  of 
America  will  be  much  more  difficult  follow- 
ing total  victory  for  Hitler  than  it  will  be  If 
he  and  totalitarianism  are  destroyed. 

To  this  end,  I  voted  for  the  $7,000,000,000 
appropriation  by  which  we  have  Implemented 
the  Lend-Lease  Act.  I  supported  this  appro- 
priation not  alone  from  sympathy  for  Britain, 
but  for  the  better  reasons  that  America  has 
been  committed  to  a  definite  new  policy  in 
its  international  relations.  Wrong  as  I  may 
think  that  policy  to  be.  It  was  adopted  by  a 
large  majority  after  extended  discussion  and 
debate  which  gave  every  viewpoint,  and  every 
Interest  was  considered.     Under  those  cir- 


cumstances, I  could  not  see  how  I  could  do 
lees  than  support  an  adopted  policy. 

Furthermore,  the  President  had  pledged, 
as  a  condition  of  the  new  authority  he  sought, 
that  this  new  policy  would  be  used  as  a 
means  to  avoid  war,  rather  than  to  enter  It. 
Finally,  I  was  guided  by  the  fixed  American 
habit  of  unity  In  ova  foreign  relations.  There 
can  be  no  successful  policy  which  will  be  re- 
spected by  other  nations  unless  there  Is  solid 
support  behind  the  President,  w*i3  Is  o\ir  na- 
tional agent  In  our  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Nevertheless,  I  can't  see  any  favorable  con- 
clusion of  a  policy  that  stops  short  of  out- 
right hostilities.  There  Is  increasing  evidence 
that  Britain,  together  with  the  feeble  assist- 
ance she  Is  able  to  recruit  In  Europe,  will 
never  be  able  to  destroy  the  German  war 
machine,  even  with  the  materials  we  can  fur- 
nish when  we  are  in  full  production.  The 
question  of  getting  those  materials  Into 
hands  that  can  use  them  effectively  is  right 
now  critical,  for  Britain  alone  simply  cannot 
prevent  ehlpping  losses  which  there  is  no 
hope  of  replacing.  Because  it  Is  futile  to  In- 
vest our  energies  and  resources  In  aid  to 
Britain  merely  to  offer  them  as  a  helpless 
sacrifice  to  the  German  submarine  blockade 
of  the  Atlantic,  we  are  simply  going  to  be 
forced  to  the  fateful  decision  of  throwing  our 
Navy  into  action,  or  of  backing  down  on  our 
proud  pledge  of  total  assistance  to  any  coun- 
try which  can  be  induced  to  resist  the  Axis 
Powers.  I  repeat  that  that  crisis  Is  upon  us 
right  now,  and  we  must  face  it — not  6  months 
or  a  year  hence.  Thus,  even  this  soon  after 
we  declared  ourselves  actively  for  Interven- 
tion and  made  our  own  President  the 
Quartermaster  General  for  all  forces  oppos- 
ing the  Axis  Powers,  we  begin  to  face  the 
terrible  consequences. 

It  was  for  the  reason  that  I  foresaw  that 
such  crises  would  continually  confront  us 
that  I  opposed  the  passage  of  the  lend-lease 
act.  There  is  the  further  reason  that  I  re- 
membered Europe's  history  through  the  last 
300  years  and  recalled  that  In  that  entire 
period  there  never  has  been  a  sound  and 
lasting  peace  upon  that  continent.  All  of 
you  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  general 
"balance-of-power"  formula,  by  which  inter- 
vals of  peace  have  prevailed  in  Europe.  This 
Is  simply  the  essence  of  power  politics,  in 
which  one  group  of  powers  has  been  allied 
opposite  another  group  of  powers.  When 
these  main  alliances  have  been  reasonably  In 
balance,  and  when  each  group  has  been  de- 
terred by  fear  of  the  consequences  of  attack- 
ing the  other,  there  has  been  peace.  When 
the  balance  has  been  destroyed  for  one  reason 
or  another,  there  has  been  war.  And  during 
all  this  period,  Britain  has  masterfully  main- 
tained a  position  at  the  center  of  the  teeter 
board,  throwing  Its  weight  first  one  way  and 
then  the  other,  but  always  at  a  price,  and  to 
the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  Empire. 

This  Is  not  to  criticize  British  diplomacy. 
It  is  merely  to  point  out  that  this  diplomacy 
Is  failing  in  this  century  to  accomplish  what 
it  has  always  been  able  to  do  before,  namely, 
maintain  the  European  balance  of  power. 
British  diplomacy,  plus  Allied  arms,  seemed 
at  the  point  of  defeat  In  the  first  World  War 
when  we  Interceded  In  what  we  mistakenly 
thought  was  a  noble  effort  to  save  democracy 
and  to  end  all  wars;  but  what  actually  was 
nothing  more  than  an  act  to  restore  Britain 
to  her  Increasingly  precarious  position  at  the 
center  of  the  teeter  board.  Now,  Just  20 
years  afterward,  with  all  the  disappointments 
and  dislUuHlonments  of  that  first  experience 
still  fresh  In  our  minds,  we  are  again  about 
to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  should  under- 
take another  crusade — and  for  purjx)se8  Just 
about  as  vague  and  idealistic.  This  time  we 
shall  undertake  to  establish  the  "four  free- 
doms." deluding  ourselves  with  the  childish 
notion  that  any  nation  which  allies  itself  with 
us  ts  a  democracy,  or  at  least  fighting  for 
the  democratic  principles. 
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It  may  be  to  our  adrantage  to  enter  tbe 
luropean  wars  again.  It  may  be  true  that  tbe 
tremendous  advances  In  transportation  and 
communication  have  dwarfed  the  world,  or 
that  our  own  rapid  development  as  a  nation 
has  thrust  us,  regardless  of  our  desire  In  the 
matter,  Into  the  position  where  we  can  no 
longer  Isolate  ourselves  from  the  world's 
troubles.  I  do  not  accept  that  proposition, 
but  granting  that  It  were  so,  I  wish  that  we  In 
America  might  grow  up  and  get  over  the 
crusading  spirit  which  makes  us  plct\ire  our- 
selves as  tbe  white  plumed  knight  riding 
against  the  enemies  of  an  Innocent  world. 

If  It  is  true  that  we  mvist  intercede  in  the 
troubles  of  the  world,  then  It  is  high  time 
^  that  we  drop  our  naive  deltislons  and  develop 
a  tough,  hard-boiled,  realistic  diplomacy  that 
knows  what  It  wU-  mean  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility for  policing  a  troubled  and  recalci- 
trant world. 

Our  defense  program  is  moving  about  as 
well  as  could  be  expected.  There  are  heart- 
breaking delays  and  Instances  of  confusion. 
Indecision,  and  poor  administration  which  are 
costing  us  terrifically  in  time  and  money.  We 
can  look  back  with  regret  that  our  armed 
forces  have  been  so  sadly  neglected,  especi- 
ally within  the  past  few  jrears.  during  whicb 
the  totalitarian  menace  was  growing  in  such 
•  manner  that  we  ootild  not  poasibly  have 
missed  Its  serioia  implications  had  we  been 
wUUng  to  face  It.  We  can  regret  the  fact  that 
tbe  American  Industrial  machine  bad  gone 
through  a  protracted  period  of  depression,  at- 
tended by  political  and  social  reform  which 
left  It  badly  disorganized  and  unprepared  for 
tbe  tremendous  demands  which  have  sud- 
denly been  thrown  upon  It.  It  Is  too  late 
for  recriminations  now.  however,  for  all  that 
Is  history  and  we  are  confronted  with  s  tre- 
mendous Job  which  must  be  done  In  record 
time. 

It  Is  a  Job  which  only  the  productive  ge- 
nlxas  of  the  American  industrial  system  could 
posslMy  accomplish,  for  we  alone  have  what 
It  takes  to  do  It.  We  have  the  raw  materials. 
tbe  potential  capacity,  and  the  ability  In  pro- 
portions unimaginable  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  All  that  is  lacking  to  date  is  the  firm 
will  and  the  unity  of  purpose  that  are  the 
■park  plugs  of  this  American  machine. 

A  last  word  about  this  firm  will  and  unity 
of  purpose.  These  last  but  most  important 
requirements  have  not  fully  crystallized  as 
yet,  because  the  American  mind  Is  still  con- 
fused. We  want  to  aid  Britain,  but  we  are 
preponderantly  against  going  to  war  to  do  It. 
We  want  to  make  otur  own  defenses  impreg- 
nable, but  we  have  so  fallen  from  our  old 
aatlonal  habits  of  thrift,  energy,  and  Initia- 
tive in  recent  years  that  our  soft  and  flabby 
muscles  groan  at  the  sudden  exertion  we 
must  undertake. 

Becau.<;e  current  labor  troubles  have  held 
the  spotlight  and  because  labor  generally  has 
drawn  severe  criticism  and  Is  even  threatened 
with  drastic  legislation,  let  me  say  Just  a 
word  about  that  situation.  There  Is  nothing 
wrong  in  the  rank  and  file  of  American  labor. 
What  to  hapj)enlng  here  is  nothing  but  a 
symptom  of  the  genenU  condition  of  our  na- 
tional system.  I  don't  condone  Jwisdictlcnal 
strikes  In  defense  industries  or  the  grave  mis- 
takes that  certain  radical  and  selfish  labor 
leadership  has  made.  But  I  do  Insist  that  the 
real  fault  lies  with  the  administration  which 
bas  sadly  misled  labor,  which  has  poorly  ad- 
ministered labor  laws,  and  which  even  now 
hesitates  to  demonstrate  the  firm  leadership 
which  will  enable  American  labor  to  orient 
Itself  to  the  tremendous  Job  It  has  to  do.  I 
Insist  that  the  average  Indiana  workman  Is 
Jvist  as  patriotic  and  loyal  and  Just  as  anxious 
to  contribute  his  full  share  to  this  big  Job  as 
any  other  citizen;  and  that  he  will  contribute 
a  full  share  to  the  Job  when  be  is  given  the 
leadership  which  win  demand  and  Inspire  na- 
tional unity. 

The  remaining  Job  Is  to  slougb  off  our  hab- 
tta  at  softness  and  ease,  to  end  our  delusion 


of  security  through  government,  and  to  take 
up  our  belt,  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  go  to  work 
with  less  thought  of  profits,  high  wages,  and 
easy  working  hours  and  more  thought  of  na- 
tional safety.  When  we  do  that,  we  again 
will  show  the  world  a  miracle  that  could  hap- 
pen nowhere  else  in  the  world  except  in  the 
American  system  of  free  enterprise,  fimctlon- 
ing  In  unison  and  harmony  as  only  our  own 
free  people  can  function. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHARLES  R.   ROB- 
ERTSON, OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 


Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and 
!  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  to- 
I  day.  I  include  the  following  statement 
which  I  made  on  the  question  of  irriga- 
tion before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations under  date  of  April  17: 

I  am  glad  of  this  oppwrtiinity  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
the  hearing  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

The  phase  of  this  appropriation  in  which 
I  am  particularly  concerned  is  that  relating 
to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  My  State 
of  North  Dakota  is  a  part  of  the  Great 
Plains  area,  which  has  in  recent  years  been 
beset  with  many  difficulties.  In  the  two 
decades  preceding  the  one  dating  from 
1930-40.  my  State  enjoyed  tremendous  de- 
velopment both  in  population  and  in  its 
productivity.  So  remarkable  was  it  in  the 
production  of  fine  quality  No.  1  Northern 
wheat,  that  It  was  frequently  referred  to  as 
the  "bread  basket  of  the  Nation." 

Beginning  about  the  year  1934.  and  almost 
continuously  thereafter,  especially  the  cen- 
tral and  western  section  of  the  State  has 
been  the  victim  of  most  imfortunate  cir- 
cumstances in  the  way  of  drought. 

I  am  sure  this  committee  is  familiar  with 
the  problems  that  have  existed  In  many  sec- 
tions of  the  Great  Plains  area.  The  State 
of  North  Dakota  has  had  its  rightful  share  of 
these  difficulties.  Prom  the  years  1930-40 
North  Dakota  has  had  a  net  loss  in  popu- 
lation of  nearly  54,000  people  in  its  53  coun- 
ties. Many  of  these  people  who  are  leaving 
the  State  are  doing  so  at  approximately 
middle  age.  and  I  need  not  remind  you  that 
this  Is  a  difficult  period  In  life  to  find  a  new 
place  to  take  up  your  abode.  In  many  cases 
they  have  gone  into  Western  States,  where 
their  problem  has  been  very  difficult  due  to 
the  entirely  different  methods  of  agricul- 
ture that  prevail  there.  It  is  by  all  means 
their  choice,  if  possible,  to  remain  in  the 
country  which  has  so  long  been  their  home. 
The  Western  States  on  the  Pacific  coast  well 
know  of  the  effect  of  the  migrations  from  the 
Dakotas  and  other  Great  Plains  States  on 
their  own  economy. 

The  harvested  acreage  in  North  Dakota  has 
decreased  by  millions  of  acres  in  the  past  10 
years,  due  largely  to  drought.  The  accumu- 
lated deficiency  In  moisture  of  more  than  20 
Inches  in  this  great  area  Is  an  unsurmount- 
able    obstacle    to    a    permanent    recovery 


through  natural  means.  Our  only  hope  to 
restore  our  water  levels  and  to  compensate 
in  some  measure  for  this  deficiency  In  rain- 
fall Is  through  the  establishment  of  irriga- 
tion and  reclamation  projects.  This  can  be 
done  conveniently  along  the  streams  that 
cross  the  State,  and  particularly  In  the  wide, 
fertile  bottoms  of  the  great  Missouri  River, 
which  fiows  almost  diagonally  across  the 
State.  As  the  result  of  these  various  prob- 
lems, drought,  and  so  forth,  normal  farm  op- 
erations have  been  impossible.  While  the 
rural  population  has  been  tremendously  re- 
duced, the  cities  and  towns,  generally  speak- 
ing, have  grown  considerably.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  these  farmers  in 
distress,  who  did  not  leave  the  State,  have 
moved  into  the  cities  and  towns,  and  have 
gone  on  Federal  relief,  and  by  so  doing  have 
tremendously  accelerated  the  problem  of  re- 
lief to  the  National  Government. 

It  is  my  wish,  in  appearing  before  this 
committee,  that  I  may  Induce  the  Govern- 
ment to  review  the  situation  In  the  Great 
Plains,  and  parUcularly  In  the  Qtate  of  North 
Dakota,  and  attempt  to  bring  about  some 
means  of  permanent  recovery,  rather  than 
to  continue  on  a  perpetual  relief  basis. 

From  1933  to  1940  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  the  W.  P.  A.  and  its  prede- 
cessor agency,  spent  more  than  $92,000,000 
for  relief,  and  this  figure  does  not  take  Into 
consideration  the  matching  funds  supplied 
by  the  State,  county,  and  local  governments, 
nor  does  It  Include  F.  8.  A.  or  F.  C  A.  funds 
allocated  to  the  State. 

0\ir  farmers,  because  of  the  drought  and 
the  subsequent  shortage  of  feed,  were  com- 
pelled to  liquidate  their  livestock  holdings. 
This  occurred  particularly  in  the  years  of 
1934-36,  when  the  drought  was  very  devas- 
tating and  quite  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  State. 

Until  such  time  as  they  were  compelled  to 
liquidate  their  herds,  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  had  never  become  a  perpetual  bur- 
den on  the  Federal  Trer  ury.  They  are  now 
at  the  mercy  of  a  ruinous  one-crop  agri- 
culture. In  order  to  stabilize  this  agricul- 
tural Industry  In  the  great  west  area,  and 
to  provide  as  much  protection  as  possible 
against  recurring  droughts,  steps  must  be 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government  to  utilize 
the  water  we  have  in  our  streams,  and  which 
Is  now  almost  entirely  wasted. 

Resulting  from  these  distressing  experi- 
ences, the  viewpoint  of  our  people  has 
undergone  a  great  change  during  the  past 
decade,  and  today  they  are  viewing  their  land 
and  water  use  problem  in  a  much  broader 
light  than  they  did  prior  to  1934.  Our  State 
legislature  is  aware  of  the  great  need  for 
establishing  irrigation  projects,  and  has  al- 
ready gone  a  great  way  in  making  surveys 
and  conducting  educational  campaigns.  To- 
day our  people  In  the  dry-land  areas  of  North 
Dakota  realize  completely  that  they  can  re- 
build a  stable  agriculture,  If  only  Insured  of 
feed  crop,  and  this  is  obtainable  by  the  use 
of  surplus  water. 

We  are  anxious  to  be  practical  about  this 
problem.  We  are  anxious  to  gain  all  assist- 
ance possible  from  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  estab- 
lishing these  smaller  irrigation  projects,  and 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  urge  this  commit- 
tee to  recommend  that  the  appropriation  for 
water  conservation  and  utilization  projects 
In  the  Great  Plains  be  Increased  from 
$3,500,000,000  to  at  least  $5,000,000,000. 

The  development  of  the  technique  provided 
for  In  the  Case-Wheeler  Act  enables  North 
Dakota  and  other  Great  Plains  States  to  ac- 
complish irrigation  with  a  minimum  cost  per 
acre-foot  of  water.  The  Bureau  has  con- 
ducted numerous  investigations  In  western 
North  Dakota;  many  of  the  projects  are  plong 
the  Missouri  River,  where  an  adequate  water 
supply  is  available. 

We  are  hopeful  that  out  of  the  investiga- 
tions thus  far  completed  or  in  prt^reas  a 
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number  of  them  will  be  approved  and  thus 
become  eligible  for  financing  through  the 
Case-Wheeler  program. 

Another  feature  which  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  is  that  the  original  Case- 
Wheeler  program,  and  the  appropriation  for 
It.  was  intended  hpecifically  for  use  in  the 
Great  Plains  area. 

I  understand  that  last  year  a  portion  of 
these  funds  was  allocated  to  States  outside 
the  Great  Plains  tJea.  and  this  work  neces- 
sitated spreading  iixlsting  appropriations  far 
more  thinly  than  wovild  otherwise  have  been 
required. 

It  is  my  honest  relief  that  if  at  least  six  or 
eight  blocks  of  5.GC0  to  8.000  acres  in  western 
North  Dakota  cou  d  be  placed  under  water 
through  the  opera  cions  of  the  Case-Wheeler 
program,  those  are.is  would  be  assured  of  an 
annual  feed  production  which  would  not  only 
rehabilitate  the  livestock  industry,  but  create 
a  more  stable  Inccme  in  other  branches  of 
agriculture. 

With  irrigation,  farmers  on  the  uplands 
would  never  need  to  go  more  than  100  miles 
to  get  feed  supplier,  whereas  during  drought 
years  in  the  past  they  have  had  to  trans- 
port feed  from  400  to  600  miles.  Such  a 
program  was  thoroughly  uneconomical,  and 
as  I  have  alread}'  mentioned,  great  por- 
tions of  the  herds  were  moved  out  of  the 
State,  and  today  have  not  been  replaced. 

At  the  present>  time  North  Dakota  has  only 
one  major  irrigation  development,  being 
financed  by  Federal  fvmds,  and  even  that 
is  a  small  project  In  comparison  with  some 
of  those  in  other  States.  This  project  is 
known  as  the  Buford-Trenton  development. 
It  will  rehabilitate  around  265  families,  and 
will  stabilize  winter  feed  for  livestock  on 
SOO.OOO  acres  of  range  land. 

We  need  more  of  this  type  of  project  in 
my  State,  and  throughout  the  entire  Great 
Plains  area,  and  it  Is  my  belief  that  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Case -Wheeler  Act  great 
strides  can  be  taken  In  establisblng  such 
projects. 

Because  of  the  CJ7lng  need  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  projects,  I  believe  that  the 
estimate  of  $500.COO  for  investigations  of 
water  resources  lii  17  Western  States  is 
entirely  Inadequate.  We  could  spend  that 
much  in  North  Dal-cota  alone,  without  wast- 
ing a  single  dollar.  I  believe  that  the  appro- 
priations for  this  purpose  should  be  sub- 
stantially Increased.  I  recognize  that  your 
committee  is  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  reducing  appropriations  rather  than  in- 
creasing them.  I  cannot  faU  to  point  out  to 
you  that  the  Government  has  seen  fit  for 
a  considerable  number  of  years  to  continue 
the  Great  Plains,  and  particularly  North 
Dakota,  on  a  relief  basis,  and  I  see  no  possi- 
ble way  by  which  this  can  be  discontinued, 
unless  we  can  discover  a  plan  of  permanent 
rehabilitation. 

To  my  mind  there  is  no  better  way  to  solve 
the  problem  which  confronts  the  Great 
Plains  States  than  through  a  practical  and 
well-coordinated  program  of  Irrigation;  a 
program  which  would  enable  farm  families 
to  reestablish  themselves  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis,  and  thus  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
subsidizing  them  through  ever-mounting 
relief  grants  which  do  nothing  to  achieve  a 
fimdamental  solution.  In  the  long  run 
there  is  no  question  but  what  a  few  million 
dollars  spent  for  Irrigation  projecte  in  west- 
em  North  Dakota  will  be  far  more  economical 
than  continuation  of  the  present  dole,  which 
Is  maintaining  many  of  these  people  on  a 
bare  subsistence  level. 

When  you  consider  that  over  the  past 
several  years  the  Federal  Treasury  has  been 
spending  between  five  and  six  thousand  dol- 
lars per  family  through  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration and  agencies  which  preceded  It,  the 
advantage  In  speeding  up  a  program  whereby 
these  people  can  help  themselves  should  be 
readily  apparent. 
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The  long  years  of  drought  we  have  had 
throughout  the  Great  Plains  States  clearly 
demonstrates  that  agriculture  in  this  area 
cannot  be  permanently  sustained  or  placed 
upon  a  stable  basis  without  water  conserva- 
tion and  irrigation.  Our  only  salvation  is  to 
supplement  that  deficiency  in  rainfall  by  de- 
veloping the  water  resources  of  our  streams 
and  rivers,  waters  which  are  not  now  being 
utilized,  waters  which  are  being  drained  from 
these  dry-land  areas  only  to  augment  the 
flood  problems  in  the  States  below  us. 

I  should  like  to  include  here  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Wlllson,  executive  director 
of  the  State  public  welfare  board,  pertain- 
ing to  the  cost  of  public-assistance  payments 
for  the  month  of  February  alone. 

FEBRTTART    PTBLIC-ASSISTAMCE    PAYMENTS    TOTAL 
$1,476,990 

Public-assistance  payments  for  North  Da- 
kota during  February  totaled  $1,476,990,  com- 
pared with  $1,586,668  In  February  1940,  E.  A. 
Willson,  executive  director  of  the  State 
public  welfare  board,  reported  Wednesday. 

The  payments  include  those  from  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  county  governments  for  pub- 
lic relief  and  earnings  of  persons  employed 
under  Federal  work  programs,  but  do  not 
Include  costs  of  administering  the  programs 
or  costs  of  materials,  equipment,  and  sup- 
plies used  on  work  projects. 

Aided  103,752  persona 

Wlllson  said  it  was  estimated  that  Feb- 
ruary paymente  benefited  29,706  households, 
which  Included  103.752  persons,  en*  16.2  per- 
cent of  the  total  State  population. 

"The  economic  record  for  North  Dakota  In 
1940  was  one  of  exceptional  Improvement," 
Wlllson  declared.  "Agricultural  Income  in 
1940  was  better  than  in  any  year  since  1929. 
Total  agricultural  income,  plus  Federal  bene- 
fit payments,  amounted  to  $156,647,000,  as 
compared  with  $140,000,000  In  1939  and  $102,- 
000.000  in  1938." 

Payments  in  February  for  direct  relief 
amounted  to  $645,138.  including  $152,623  for 
old-age  assistance.  $76^32  for  aid  to  depend- 
ent children.  $4,942  for  aid  to  the  blind, 
$119,215  for  general  public  relief,  $27,165  for 
P.  S.  A.  subsistence  payments,  and  $264,861 
of  surplus  commodities. 

N.  Y.  A.  students  earn  $26,756 

Earnings  of  persons  employed  under  Fed- 
eral work  programs  In  February  totaled  $831,- 
832.  distributed  as  follows:  C.  C.  C.  enroUees 
$157,410,  N.  Y.  A.  student  work  program  earn- 
ings $26,756,  N.  Y.  A.  out-of -school  work  pro- 
gram earnings  $45,133,  W.  P.  A.  earnings  $586.- 
429,  and  earnings  on  other  Federal  work 
projects  $16,124. 

Public-assistance  payments  in  1940  totaled 
$15,345,601,  compared  with  $18,429,297  In  1939 
and  $24,407,882  in  1938. 

May  I  say,  with  all  possible  emphasis,  that 
the  people  of  central  and  western  North  Da- 
kota would  not  want  to  be  on  a  permanent 
relief  basis.  They  would  not  want  to  come 
In  a  continuous  procession  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  hand-outs.  This  area  can  never 
be  rehabilitated  and  made  a  sustaining  part 
of  our  national  economy  on  a  relief  basis. 
What  is  needed  Is  irrigation.  Irrigation  along 
the  streams  that  will  supplement  the  uplands 
and  will  Insure  these  farm  families  against 
crop  failures  of  all  crops  and  which,  even  In 
the  worst  years,  will  at  least  provide  them 
with  enough  food  for  their  household  vise 
and  to  maintain  their  livestock.  The  people 
of  North  Dakota  are  concerned  to  get  them- 
selves off  the  relief  load  to  go  back  upon  the 
land  and  not  remain  as  residents  of  the  towns 
and  cities  supported  by  the  Federal  TreasiuTr. 

I  further  suggest  to  this  committee  that 
you  give  due  consideration  in  this  Increased 
appropriation  for  the  work  of  the  Btireau  of 
Reclamation  to  the  fact  that  this  Great  Plains 
area  has  in  no  way  thus  far  participated  In 
the  multl-blllion -dollar  defense  spending  pro- 


gram. They  have  no  big  factories  and  no  big 
Industrial  developments.  They  have  to  de- 
pend almost  entirely  upon  the  soil  for  thslr 
living.  Not  only  that,  but  beraus?  this  de- 
fense spending  has  not.  and  will  not.  generally 
speaking,  fit  into  these  areas,  the  problem  of 
relief  and  unemployment  still  remains.  It 
seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  a  program  of  ex- 
panding irrigation  development  at  this  time 
constitutes  a  double-barrel  attack  on  the 
problem  which  confronts  the  Great  Plains, 
while  on  the  other  hand  making  possible  a 
more  stable  and  sustaining  agriculture  and 
taking  up  the  slack  of  unemployment  by 
giving  work  to  those  on  relief,  on  worth-whUe 
projects  which  are  ultimately  paying  for 
themselves. 

I  urge,  gentlemen,  that  you  view  In  all 
seriousness  the  great  question  that  confronts 
this  part  of  our  Nation.  It  can  be  solved, 
and  Its  road  is  open  for  solution  through  the 
Case-Wheeler  Act,  and  such  a  program  is  truly 
an  investment  in  tbe  future,  and  by  so  doing 
it  will  help  to  restore  what  was  once,  and 
will  be  again,  a  great  land  and  truly  always  a 
great  people. 


Parity  for  Bntterfat 
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LETTER  BY  LOX7IS  J.  HOUK 


Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  from  Mr.  Louis  J. 
Houk,  president  of  the  Indiana  Coopera- 
tive Milk  Producers'  Federation,  com- 
plaining against  the  price  at  which  the 
butterfat  market  has  been  pegged. 

The  letter  follows: 

April  24,  1941. 
Hon.  Claude  Wickaro, 

Secretary  of   Agriculture, 

United  States  of  America. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wickaro:  In  our  meeting  of  tbe 
Indiana  Cooperative  Milk  Producers"  Federa- 
tion, held  at  Purdue  University.  West  La 
Payette,  Ind.,  Tuesday,  April  22,  1941,  there 
was  much  discussion  on  the  relative  value  of 
butterfat  when  compared  to  the  value  placed 
on  other  commodities. 

Butterfat  has  been  pegged  at  31  cents  per 
pound.  I  note  that  the  parity  price  of  but- 
terfat for  the  month  of  March  was  nearly 
38  cents  per  povmd.  That  means  about  a 
7-cent  difference.  Farm  labor  Is  being  de- 
pleted by  the  demands  in  other  Indvistries. 
and  at  the  present  time  there  is  not  sufficient 
qualified  labor  to  take  care  of  the  needs  on 
the  farms.  Labor  for  dairy  farms  Is  some- 
thing that  must  be  more  than  Just  ordinary 
labor.  I  would  class  it  as  technical  labor. 
Not  only  Is  labor  scarce  but  the  prices  are 
advancing  to  such  an  extent  that,  at  the 
prices  we  receive  for  the  dairy  producU,  it 
Is  almost  prohibitive  at  the  present  time. 

Now,  If  all  other  commodities  are  going 
to  be  permitted  to  soar  to  higher  planes, 
why  should  not  dairy  products  be  set  on  a 
higher  basis.  You  are  wanting  to  stimulate 
production  in  some  of  tbe  commodities  raised 
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on  the  farm  and  then  at  the  same  time  hold 
the  lood  values  down  to  lower  levels  regard- 
less of  the  prices  we  have  to  pay  for  the 
products  we  purchase.  Now,  all  we  are  ask- 
ing U  a  square  deal  What  we  want  Is  an 
agricultural  dollar  that  Is  worth  a  hundred 
cents,  In  Ita  relation  to  all  other  Industry 
dollars. 

Because  of  these  facts  and  many  others 
that  might  be  mentioned.  I  feel  that  the 
price  of  31  cenu  per  pound  on  butterfat  Is 
too  low.  and  that  It  cannot  be  JustlHed: 
therefore.  In  the  Interests  of  good  dairying. 
and  to  maintain  a  good  supply  of  high  qual- 
ity milk,  this  price  should  be  at  least  a  price 
that  would  be  parity  as  we  look  at  It  in  the 
IMl   markets. 

Hoping    that   you    may   give   thU   matter 
■ome  consideration,  I  beg  to  remain. 
Yours  respectfully. 
Loots  J.  HouK.  President, 
Indiana  CoopraATivi:  Milk  Pko- 

DCCSaS'    PSDCaATION. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


CoBTOji — The  Last  Straw 
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Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  convoys 
mean  shooting  and  shooting  means  war. 
We  hear  on  every  side  that  war  is  inev- 
itable, even  we  are  at  war,  and  there  is 
nothing  we  can  do  about  it.  Until  we 
are  engaged  in  military  action  we  must 
continue  to  hope  that  we  can  avoid  the 
ultimate  catastrophe.  We  stand  on  the 
brink  of  war.  The  shooting  has  not  be- 
gun. America  is  on  the  verge  of  throw- 
ing our  treasure  and  our  blood  into  the 
European  struggle,  with  the  consequences 
that  no  one  can  foretell.  On  the  deci- 
sions made  by  our  people  and  their  lead- 
ers may  depend  our  national  welfare  for 
years  to  come. 

The  coimtry  wants  to  defend  itself,  aid 
Britain,  and  stay  out  of  war.  During 
the  hearings  and  the  debate  on  the 
lease-lend  bill  we  were  told  it  was  a 
peace  measure,  a  bill  to  keep  this  coun- 
try out  of  war.  Both  the  proponents 
and  opponents  of  the  bill  believe  that 
incidents  which  would  certainly  involve 
us  in  war  could  not  occur  if  American 
vessels  were  kept  out  of  the  danger  zones. 
American  warships  and  planes  manned 
and  piloted  by  American  boys  will  be 
needed  to  make  convoys  effective.  With 
our  Navy  and  air  force  in  the  war,  our 
Army  will  not  be  far  behind. 

Would  you  be  willing  to  risk  the  lives 
of  6.000.000  American  bojrs  and  at  least 
$200,000,000,000  in  a  struggle  across  the 
sea?  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  easy  to 
transport  and  land  millions  of  American 
boys  on  unfriendly  soil?  Are  we  to  rush 
arms  and  the  cream  of  the  American 
Navy,  marines.  Army,  and  air  force 
every  time  Britain  is  in  danger?  What 
could  America  write  into  a  peace  treaty 
which  would  preserve  peace  and  promote 
Justice  in  Europe?    Would  we  now  be 


willing  to  maintain  standing  armies 
abroad  and  battleships  in  foreign  ports 
to  enforce  a  peace?  Would  you  be  will- 
ing to  neglect  our  own  defense  for  a 
fighting  chance  on  foreign  soil?  If  we 
go  to  war,  what  are  we  going  to  war 
for? 

These  are  serious  practical  questions 
which  are  ignored  by  many  people,  but 
which  mean  much  to  the  American 
mothers  whose  sons  would  become  the 
bloody  pawns  of  battle. 

War,  in  reality,  is  the  destroyer  of  life 
and  property.  War  means  black-outs, 
shrieking  shells,  and  speeding  bombing 
planes  across  the  sky.  Most  of  us  re- 
member the  horrors  of  the  last  war  and 
its  aftermath;  the  dead  upon  the  battle- 
fields: the  bitter  tears  of  womanhood; 
disease,  hospitals  where  armless,  legless, 
and  blinded  men  await  eternity.  We 
also  recall  the  terrible  depression,  the  in- 
sufferable burdens  of  costs,  and  the  dis- 
locations of  everything  that  makes  for 
normal  happiness. 

In  1917  we  entered  the  World  War  to 
save  this  country  for  democracy.  The 
United  States  received  nothing  from  this 
war  but  a  several-billion-dollar  war  debt, 
thousands  of  disabed  young  men,  and 
shiploads  of  flag-draped  coffins.  Surely  it 
has  not  come  to  the  point  where  America 
must  raise  a  crop  of  boys  every  20  years 
to  be  slaughtered  in  Europe.    We  do  not 

ant  to  create  a  new  generation  of  Gold 
Star  Mothers. 

Many  have  said  it  is  impossible  for 
Hitler  to  Invade  England.  If  this  is  true, 
we  know  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  invade  America.  I  do  not  believe  he 
would  have  one  chance  in  a  million,  in 
making  a  successful  invasion  of  the 
United  States,  if  we  have  the  proper 
defense. 

By  making  democracy  work  at  home, 
we  can  best  give  service  to  the  world,  by 
protecting  what  we  have  o  the  conti- 
nent on  which  it  functions,  we  can  do  by 
our  example  of  success  that  which  our 
armies  could  not  permanently  achieve. 
Right  ideals  can  move  eastward  from 
this  continent  to  Europe  as  readily  as 
wrong  ideals  can  move  westward  from 
Europe  over  here.  Let  us  give  devotion 
to  our  right  ideals  at  home. 

Our  destiny  is  to  make  America  the 
home  of  democracy.  We  must  keep 
America  out  of  Europe  and  Europe  out 
of  America. 


British  Plots  To  Destroy  American 
Nationality 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE   LONDON   TIMES 


Mr.  TINKHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  London  Times  of  April  3, 1941: 
I  From  the  London  Times  of  AprU  3,  1941] 

ANGLO-AMERICAN     BILATIONS SUGGESTIONS     BT 

MEMBERS     OF     PARLIAMENT 

Our    parliamentary   correspondent   writes: 

"Mr.  Craven-Ellis  Is  to  aek  the  Prime 
Minister  In  the  House  of  Commons — 

"Whether  he  wll'  suggest  to  President 
Roosevelt  that  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
should  Jointly  consider  entering  into  a 
solemn  act  of  union,  which  will  provide  for 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  becoming  one 
nation,  with  Joint  organs  of  foreign,  financial, 
and  economic  policies,  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America  enjoying  citizen- 
ship of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
and  every  British  subject  enjoying  citizenship 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  and  provid- 
ing fviTiher,  for  the  admission  Into  such 
union  of  other  nations  whose  people  are  like- 
wise desirous  of  s  rengthening  the  founda- 
tions of  world  society.' 

"Mr.  Mander  has  given  notice  to  ask  the 
Postmaster  General: 

"  'Whether  he  will  consider  the  advisability 
of  Issuing  an  Anglo-American  stamp.  In  asso- 
ciation with  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  a  sjmibol  of  the  unity 
of  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations  in  the 
present  struggle.' " 


An  American  Peace  Offensive 
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ADDRESS  BY   HON.   JOHN  M.   VORYS,   OF 
OHIO 


Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Friday  and  Saturday  I  was  privileged 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Round  Table  at 
the  annual  spring  conference  at  Williams 
College.  Williamstown,  Mass.,  during 
which  we  discussed  many  phases  of  the 
central  topic.  "America  in  a  World  at 
War."  On  Saturday  night  I  gave  an 
address  in  which  I  proposed  "An  Ameri- 
can Peace  Offensive  Now."  I  recognized 
there,  as  I  do  now,  that  there  are  many 
difficulties  in  such  a  course,  many  ques- 
tions involved,  and  that  I  do  not  know 
all  the  answers.  This  whole  subject  is 
one  which  is  difiBcult  to  mention  now 
without  being  misunderstood.  I  feel 
strongly,  nevertheless,  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  for  peace  action  now  that 
may  never  arise  again,  and  I  therefore 
give  you.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, the  proposal  I  made  at  that  con- 
ference, not  as  a  final  solution  of  the 
problem,  but  with  the  hope  of  stimulat- 
ing discussion: 

Any  American  who  mentions  the  despised 
word,  peace,  in  the  spring  of  1941  Is  supposed 
to  apologize.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  four 
good  reasons  for  discussing  America's  peace 
alms  now. 
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WHT  DISCtTSS  PIACX  NOWt 

First.  Congress  has  tiirned  over  to  the 
President  the  power  and  the  appropriations 
to  participate  In  the  war.  and  this  participa- 
tion Is  being  conducted  without  taking  Con- 
gress or  the  public  Into  the  Executive  confi- 
dence and  without  any  apparent  desire  for 
public  dlsciuslon  as  to  this  participation. 
Therefore,  since  Congress  and  the  public  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  war,  they  might  well 
spend  their  time  now  in  a  discussion  of  the 
next  peace,  for  between  censorship  and 
hysteria  the  time  for  public  discussion  may 
be  limited. 

Second.  After  all,  the  reason  we  are  going 
to  fight  Is  to  get  peace.  Gen.  William  Te- 
cumseh  Sherman,  a  most  efficient  soldier  who 
was  bom  In  the  same  town  I  was,  said:  "War's 
legitimate  object  Is  more  perfect  peace." 

Third.  This  Is  a  good  time  for  us  to  talk 
peace.  Anatol  Muhlsteln.  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  New  E^irope,  says:  'Tn  order  to  have  a 
general  conception  of  what  a  pacified  Europe 
should  be.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  consult 
In  a  hurry,  between  two  plenary  sessions, 
Bome  prominent  experts,  brought  together 
on  the  eve  of  the  peace  congress.  This  is  a 
long-range  work,  a  work  of  thought  and  scien- 
tific research  which  independent  minds  must 
undertake  without  delay." 

Fourth.  This  is  a  good  time  to  propose 
peace  in  Europe:  before  we  start  to  fight.  I 
believe  that  an  American  peace  offensive  now 
could  be  our  most  effective  aid  to  Britain. 

A.  If  Britain  is  losing,  and  must  sue  for 
peace  soon,  we  can  open  negotiations  far 
better  than  she  can. 

B.  If,  as  seems  more  likely,  a  stalemate  lies 
ahead,  the  peace  talk  might  as  well  be  started 
now  as  later. 

C.  If  Britain  is  winning,  then  for  reasons 
which  Mr.  Clarence  Streit  has  mentioned  and 
in  order  to  preserve  what  former  Ambassador 
Bullitt  calls  our  "moral  authority,"  we  had 
better  obtain  some  commitments  while  we 
are  needed  by  one  side  and  feared  by  the 
other. 

In  any  case,  since  peace  is  inevitable,  why 
not  try  to  have  It  now,  before  we  have  started 
fighting,  before  entering  the  endless  series 
of  reprisals  that  make  up  modem  war,  be- 
fore we  enter  the  military  way  of  life — ^for 
943,000,000,000  worth  of  defense  articles 
means  more  than  spending  money.  It  means 
a  new  way  of  life. 

A  PEACE  OrFENSIVE  NOW 

Is  there  a  chance  for  an  American  "peace 
offensive"  at  this  time?  Both  Lindbergh  and 
Dorothy  Thompson,  from  whom  I  copied  the 
phrase,  have  said  so.  President  Wilson  con- 
ducted a  successful  peace  offensive  in  the 
last  war.  The  question  is  now  being  dis- 
cussed in  Britain.  For  Instance,  in  the 
April  memorandum  of  the  Imperial  Policy 
Group,  it  Is  said: 

"The  Nazi  leaders  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
persuade  the  people  that  this  is  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  for  Germany,  and  some  of  o\u 
propagandists  are  assisting  them.     •     •     • 

"There  are  those  who  believe  that  to  offer 
Germany  a  generous  peace  on  the  condition 
that  she  discards  her  present  policies  and 
leaders  would  be  to  make  another  way  of 
escape  for  a  race  the  record  of  which  Is 
deplorable.  There  are  others  who  feel  that 
the  war  can  only  be  brought  to  a  decision  if 
and  when  a  majority,  or  at  least  a  very  for- 
midable minority,  of  the  German  people  ckn 
be  enlisted  on  ova  side  as  virtual  allies  in  the 
Btrviggle  against  nazi-icm.  These  two  points 
of  view  are  vigorously  held  by  two  schools  of 
thought.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  to 
come  to  a  decision  as  to  which  policy  we 
intend  to  follow.  Until  we  do  our  propa- 
ganda can  scarcely  be  Intelligent  and  will  cer- 
tainly prove  indecisive.  Our  choice,  when  It 
is  made,  will  bear  an  extremely  important  re- 
lation to  military  strategy. 

"If  we  decide  that  to  offer  tempting  peace 
to  the  German  people  in  order  to  induce  them 


to  throw  off  their  present  policies  is  Imprac- 
ticable, then  we  must  not  reckon  upon  the 
occurrence  of  any  Internal  break-down  until 
as  the  result  of'alr  bombardment,  economic 
blockade,  and  successful  military  action  on 
land  Germany  and  her  forces  are  so  utterly 
crippled  that  there  is  no  physical  alternative 
to  surrender.  If  we  decide  upon  the  other 
policy  as  an  Inducement  to  the  German 
masses  to  assist  tis  in  our  task,  then  we 
should  propagate  it  with  the  utmost  vigor  In 
order  to  gain  the  maximum  advantage." 

THE  CHANCES  rOS  PEACE  NOW 

There  are  many  who  say  that  peace  talk 
with  Germany  now  is  Impossible.  Joseph 
Choate.  when  asked  whether  he  could  play 
the  violin,  said:  "I  don't  know,  I  never  tried." 

No  one  can  say  that  real  peace  talk  with 
Germany  is  impossible  because  It  has  not  been 
tried  since  the  war  began.  So  far  Hitler  has 
had  all  the  psychological  advantages  that  go 
with  peace  proposals.  From  such  informa- 
tion as  we  can  obtain,  however,  there  woxild 
seem  to  be  a  good  chance  for  an  American 
peace  offensive  which  is  worth  trjrlng.  We 
learn  through  many  leaks  in  the  censorship 
that  the  German  people  want  peace.  Ger- 
many has  had  enough  aerial  bombing,  has 
lost  enough  men,  to  bring  the  glories  of  war 
home  to  the  people.  Among  the  German 
people  are  many  who  fear  the  dynamism  of 
Hitler,  who  fear  that  each  Nazi  victory  merely 
sets  the  stage  for  further  fighting,  further 
suffering.  The  German  soldiers  In  the  occu- 
pied countries  are  becoming  restless.  We 
hear  on  good  authority  that  the  possible  entry 
of  America  into  the  war  brings  up  ominous 
memories  in  Germany.  We  can  start  peace 
proposals  better  now  than  after  we  are  in. 

DEMOCRACT'S  PEACE  AIMS 

What  are  our  peace  alms?  The  two  great 
spokesmen  for  our  side.  President  Roosevelt 
and  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  have  been  ret- 
icent and  vague  on  thl3  subject.  President 
Roosevelt  has  promised  everyone  the  four 
freedoms  and  self-determination.  Mr. 
Churchill  has  said  he  favored  a  few  "practical 
measures  of  reconstruction,"  but  disliked  all 
talk  of  a  new  order  and  wanted  to  preserve 
traditional  England.  Such  a  p>eace  aim  Is 
unsatisfactory  to  Harold  Laskl,  who  says: 

"No  state  In  which  there  Is  mass  unem- 
ployment, especially  after  an  experience  like 
war.  can  hope  to  remain  a  democracy.  •  •  • 
What  follows  Is  the  Inescapable  necessity 
for  the  State  to  control.  In  the  name  of  the 
whole  community,  all  those  vested  Interests 
which  •  •  •  are  Indifferent  either  to  the 
fact  or  the  consequences  of  unemploy- 
ment. •  •  •  The  nu>vement  of  demo- 
cratic forces  now  will  not,  as  in  the  past,  be 
prepared  to  halt  at  the  frontiers  of  economic 
and  social  privilege." 

The  self-labeled  1941  Conmilttee  Com- 
mentary has  suggested  that  Britain  must 
"win  the  peace"  as  well  as  the  war.  and  has 
suggested  this  program: 

1.  Organizing  all  opposition  to  the  Nazis 
and  Fascists. 

2.  Open  declaration  of  Britain's  war  and 
peace  alms. 

3.  Giving  a  concrete  demonstration  of  what 
Britain  Is  fighting  for  by  starting  to  re- 
build her  social  system  at  once. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Priestley  has  gotten  into  diffi- 
culties as  a  radio  conunentator  because  of 
his  impatience  to  discuss  peace  aims. 

The  Malvern  Conference  of  the  Church  of 
England  stated  a  peace  program  which  pro- 
posed "a  cooperative  commonwealth  as  a  new 
order  for  Europe."  In  thiS  country  Mr.  Win- 
kle has  spoken  of  preserving  the  American 
way.  the  British  way,  and  the  Chinese  way: 
Senator  Wheeler  has  made  suggestions  which 
have  been  "cussed"  and  discussed. 

Vice  President  Wallace,  making  an  imusual 
speech  for  a  Vice  President  and  doubtless  with 
the  approval  of  the  administration  has  pub- 


licly siiggested  a  Pax  Democratica  with  a  bill 
of  rights  and  a  bill  of  duties  InvolTlng: 

1.  A  crushing  of  Nasi  Ideology: 

2.  An  International  order  sufficiently  strong 
to  prevent  the  rise  of  aggressor  nations; 

3.  The  defeated  aggressor  nations  must 
have  the  opjxjrtunity  to  buy  raw  materials  and 
seU  manufactured  goods  without  discrimlna- 
Uon: 

4.  The  peace  must  be  such  as  to  release  prl« 
Tate  capital  for  the  development  of  our  hemis- 
phere. 

While  statesmen  and  politicians  are  vague 
and  brief  as  to  peace,  whUe  editors  and  col- 
umnists who  are  so  helpful  In  predlgesting 
Ideas  for  us  are  for  the  most  part  silent  as 
to  peace  talk,  the  church  people  are  talking 
peace.  A  number  of  conferences  are  being 
held  to  attempt  to  formulate  into  a  workable 
program  the  Christian  ideal  of  peace  on  earth 
among  men  of  good  will.  Dr.  E.  Stanley  Jones, 
a  great  Methodist  missionary  and  world  states- 
man in  the  realm  of  the  spirit,  has  sr.id  that 
America's  role  in  this  crisis  should  not  be  that 
of  Intervention  or  arbitration,  but  of  media- 
tion, to  produce  a  cooperative  world  centered 
around  one  Idea^-equality  of  opportunity. 
He  suggests  for  discussion  seven  points: 

1.  We  will  undertake  to  give  equality  of 
opportunity  to  everyone  within  our  own  bor- 
ders. Two  classes  are  disinherited  among  us: 
those  who  haven't  a  white  skin,  and  those  who 
haven't  wealth,  inherited  or  acquired.  We 
will  wljie  out  those  two  disabilities  by  giving 
equal  opportunity  to  all.  Democracy  means 
equality  of  opportunity — social  and  economic 
as  well  as  political. 

"2.  We  will  ludertake  to  give  equality  of 
oppcrttinlty  to  all  who  come  to  our  shores. 
That  would  mean  putting  the  Asiatic  peo- 
ples on  the  same  quota  basis  as  the  rest 
of  the  world,  2  perc«it  of  those  in  the  1890 
census,  which  would  mean  only  about  250 
people  from  all  Asia.  This  would  take  the 
sting  out  of  our  relationships  with  Japan. 

"3.  We  will  insist  on  the  redistribution 
of  the  raw  materials  of  the  world  to  all 
on  the  basis  of  equality  of  opportunity. 

"4.  We  will  Insist  on  the  redistribution 
of  the  land  opportvmitles  of  the  world. 
Peace  is  precarioxis  as  long  as  26  percent 
of  the  earth's  surface  Is  held  by  one  nation. 
Great  Britain.  It  would  be  a  happier  and 
more  prosperous  Britain  If  she  would  divide 
some  of  the  land  space  of  the  world  with 
the  have-nots.  To  that  many  Britons  them- 
selves agree. 

"5.  We  will  Insist  that  all  subject  nations 
or  peoples  be  given  a  free,  unhampered 
opportimlty  to  choose  their  own  destiny. 

"6.  We  will  agree  to  enter  a  Federal  imlon, 
based  on  a  limitation  of  national  sovereignty, 
with  all  nations  of  good  will,  whatever  their 
particular  type  of  government. 

"7.  As  evidence  of  our  good  faith  we  will 
cancel  all  debts  owing  to  us.  Further,  we 
will  place  at  the  disposal  of  this  Federal 
union  the  gold  we  have  burled  In  our  vaults, 
provided  It  Is  xised  for  pxirposes  of  world 
reconstruction  on  the  basis  of  need,  apart 
from  race  or  nationality." 

THE  WAS  ANO  THE  SEVOLUTION 

You  have  heard  today  a  nimaber  of  peace 
aims  In  addition  to  those  I  have  just  given 
you.  They  are  all  vague  and  various,  as  they 
must  be  on  a  vital  question  that  has  had  so 
little  attention.  They  have  one  thing  In 
common — none  of  them  describe  a  world,  an 
America,  such  as  we  now  know.  They  also 
refiect  what  every  real  student  of  this  war 
knows — that  a  world  revolution  is  going  on  as 
a  part  of.  and  cause  of  and  result  of  this  war. 
There  is  violent  disagreement  as  to  Just  what 
this  revolution  is.  It  is  called  a  revolution 
against  the  west,  against  Roman  law.  Greek 
logic,  Christian  Idealism,  against  democracy, 
against  the  "haves."  Congressman  Jorm 
Rankin,  a  New  Dealer  who  voted  for  the  lend- 
lease  bill,  put  It  this  way  In  the  Ho\ise  de- 
bate: "There  are  at  least  two  tilings  In  this 
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world  that  have  come  to  an  end — domina- 
tion of  the  wcrld  by  floating  navies,  domina- 
tion cf  the  financial  world  by  the  gold  stand- 
•rd."  A  revolution  against  gold  and  naval 
power  James  Brunham  calla  it  the  mana- 
gerial revolution,  a  label  approved  by  Stuart 
Chase,  as  something  different  from  capitalism 
or  wcialism.  I  can  think  of  no  better  quick 
ileacription  than  this — a  revolution  against 
free  capitalism.  It  is  going  on  in  every  coun- 
try, going  on  in  the  United  States.  We  have 
■sen  evidence  of  it  here  in  our  meetings 
80  far  it  la  not  our  war  but  It's  ovir  revolu- 
tion. If  we  could  only  understand  It,  and  in 
seme  way  think  it  out  Instead  of  fighting  It 
out.  as  we  did  in  the  Protestant  Revolution. 
the  French  Revolution,  the  industrial  levo- 
lutlcn  we  cculd  make  this  a  better  country,  a 
better  world. 

STTCGESTIONS    rOI    DISCUSSION 

I  have  son:e  suggestions  for  peace  alms  for 
America.  Like  the  others,  they  are  vague — a 
basis  for  dlsctisslon  rather  than  a  final  set  of 
demands : 

1.  We  will  preserve  this  country  as  a  Re- 
public and  work  out  the  internal  effects  of 
this  world-wide  movement  on  our  system  by 
peaceful,  intelligent  evolution — not  by  vio- 
lent, blind  revolution 

2.  We  will  preserve  otir  hemisphere  Intact 
against  the  military  or  political  aggression 
of  the  world. 

3.  We  recognize  the  right  of  similar  areas 
to  preserve  themselves  intact  against  otir 
military  or  political  aggression. 

4.  We  believe  that  neighboring  states  must 
learn  to  live  together  peacefully  in  union,  as 
«e  have.  We  will  not  approve  of  the  dom- 
liiatlon  of  one  race,  or  one  nation,  or  one 
man  in  such  an  area.  We  are  opposed  to 
unions  or  axes  based  solely  on  color,  lan- 
guage, race,  or  ideologies.  We  want  a  regime 
In  Europe  that  is  not  a  balance-of-power 
mosaic.  We  believe  people  who  live  near 
•ach  other  must  unite  in  peace. 

5.  We  l>elieve  in  equality  of  opportunity 
for  all  nations  in  markets,  raw  materials, 
acquiring  land,  and  emigration  to  all  unde- 
Teloped  land. 

6.  We  believe  In  reciprocity  of  opportunity 
•s  to  markets,  materials,  land,  and  emigra- 
tion as  between  developed  lands. 

7.  We  will  refrain  from  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  nations  which  do  not  Interfere- with 
our  affairs. 

8.  We  will  do  our  part  in  maintaining  world 
peace,  order,  and  Justice  based  on  these  prin- 
ciples: we  will  not  enter  any  arrangement 
that  inevitably  involves  an  Immediate  war  or 
violation  of  our  Constitution 

9.  We  will  participate  in  progressive  dis- 
armament. 

THE  PKACX  omirsrvz 

We  shoil'.d  immediately  formulate  our  peace 
alms.  We  should  debate  among  ourselves  in 
this  country  the  definite  proposals  we  shall 
make  for  peace,  so  that  we  will  not  be  merely 
begging  lor  a  peace  conference,  but  will  be 
making  a  reiil  "peace  offensive."  We  are 
neither  appeasers  nor  defeatists.  We  would 
at  the  same  time  make  It  clear  that  we  were 
not  attempting  to  dictate,  but  were  offering 
tt^  friendly  services  of  mediation. 

We  would  offer  the  promise  of  food,  money, 
and  material  as  an  inducement  to  make  peace 
and  keep  the  peace.  We  would  threaten  the 
use  of  tariffs  and  embargoes  against  those  who 
fail  to  keep  the  peace.  Whether  I  approve 
of  It  or  not.  the  threat  of  war  would  be  in- 
Tolved  In  the  refusal  to  consider  our  proposal 
tmder  present  circumstances. 

We  would  not  have  to  rely  on  Hitler's  word 
for  the  k^plng  of  such  a  peace.  Terms  could 
be  arranged  for  Impounding  arms,  by  both 
aides.  Joint  or  International  control  of  stra- 
tegic positions,  conditions  applicable  to  both 
Bides,  and  that  would  Involve  no  loss  cr  injury 
to  any  nation  Intending  to  keep  the  peace,  so 
that  peace  would  depend  upon  more  than 
Hitler's  promise.    IX  all  the  other  terms  were 


satisfactory.  If  both  sides  were  subject  to  the 
same  requirements  for  guaranteeing  the  peace 
and  If  Hitler  alone  refused  these  guaranties 
and  Insisted  upon  continuing  the  war,  we 
would  have  found  a  way  to  separate  the  Ger- 
man people  from  their  leader.  In  order  to 
make  such  a  peace  offensive  effective,  how- 
ever. It  must  he  made  Intelligently  and  in 
good  faith.  I  don't  know  whether  it  would 
work.  The  time  to  try  It,  however,  is  before 
we  go  In.  We  will  never  have  such  a  chance 
again. 

But  some  will  say — this  would  be  only  a 
truce.  I  don't  think  so.  but  always  before 
we  have  thought  each  war  was  the  last  war. 
and  at  the  end  that  we  were  entering  per- 
petual peace.  Perhaps  It  would  be  wise  for 
us  to  know  this  time  that  war  would  come 
again  unless  we  waged  peace  as  bravely  and 
wisely  as  we  wage  war.  Are  we  In  danger  of 
defeat  in  peace?  Can't  we  make  our  Ameri- 
can system  work  better  than  any  other? 
Have  we  no  faith  in  persuasion  versus  propa- 
ganda. Yankee  ingenuity  versus  slave  labor, 
Rspubllcan  government  versus  any  other 
kind.  Christian  love  versus  pagan  hatred? 

My  countrymen,  America  hasn't  led  the 
world  in  war.  I  feel  certain  we  could,  but 
before  we  risk  everjrthing  in  trying  it,  let's 
risk  nothing  by  trying  to  lead  the  world  in 
peace — something  in  which  we  know  we  can 
lead  the  whole  world.  Friends,  we  have  our 
faults  and  our  frailties,  but  after  all.  in  cold 
blood,  the  Nazis  aren't  the  greatest  nation 
on  earth,  Britain  Isn't  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth,  we  are  the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 
We  owe  It  to  thousands  abroad  who  are  other- 
wise sure  to  die  this  year  to  give  them  the 
chance  to  live.  In  peace,  before  we  send  our 
thousands  to  die  with  them. 
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Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day. April  16.  1941,  at  Parker  House, 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  the  Honorable  Mat- 
thew F.  McGuire,  Assistant  to  the  At- 
torney General,  delivered  a  most  able 
and  thoughtful  address  that  has  a  lesson 
of  great  value  in  it  to  all  of  us  who  are 
so  deeply  concerned  with  the  trying  pe- 
riod in  which  we  are  living. 

Mr.  McGuire  spoke  at  the  annual  ban- 
quet of  the  Boston  University  Law 
School  Association,  and  in  his  char- 
acteristically able  manner  he  concisely 
and  clearly  points  out  the  imminent 
danger  to  our  way  of  life  resulting  from 
the  rapidly  spreading  Hitler  philosophy 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Europe. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of 
making  this  a  part  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  address  follows: 

There  is  a  view  In  the  city  of  Washington 
which  to  Americans  should  be  one  of  the 
most  inspiring   in  all  the  world.     It  runs, 


straight  as  the  crow  flies,  for  a  distance  of 
over  2  miles,  beginning  at  the  Capitol,  down 
across  a  beautiful  landscaped  Mall,  past  the 
Washington  Monument  and  the  famous  re- 
flecting pool,  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  thence 
across  the  Potomac  to  the  storied  heights  of 
Arlington,  with  Lee's  Mansion  overlooking 
the  river,  to  the  rolling  hills  of  Virginia 
beyond. 

At  the  Capitol  end,  with  the  bocks  of  the 
law  cradled  in  his  arms  and  his  Juridical 
robes  about  him.  stands  Marshall,  the  soldier 
who  fought  with  the  men  of  Virginia  in  the 
great  struggle  that  culminated  in  the 
achievement  of  our  Independence — Marshall, 
the  Jurist,  who  as  a  great  Chief  Justice 
welded  the  Colonies  Into  the  Federal  Union. 

At  the  other  end,  looking  toward  Marshall, 
sitting  alone  and  in  simple  yet  majestic 
state,  is  the  solitary  and  melancholy  figure  of 
Lincoln,  looking  out  not  now  upon  the  work 
of  Marshall  tumbled  into  ruin,  or  upon  the 
smoke  of  battle  rising  out  of  the  Shenandoah 
end  over  the  hllLs  of  Arlington,  nor  upon 
States  broken  and  dissevered  about  him,  but 
upon  a  country  united  as  never  before,  ex- 
ceeding even  his  fondest  dream,  and  risen  to 
the  heights  of  the  heritage  that  is  ours. 

We  as  lawyers  should  be  proud  of  that  her- 
itage, for  while  laymen  contributed  in  an 
Immeasurable  degree  to  the  achievement  of 
our  independence,  it  was  lawyers  who  led  the 
way,  and  the  great  names  of  the  period  read 
like  a  roster  of  the  American  bar. 

Public  life,  then  as  now.  seemed  to  be  the 
lawyers'  natural  forum. 

They  took  the  democratic  idea  and  con- 
vinced the  American  people  of  its  inherent 
wisdom,  translated  it  into  objective  reality, 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  our  American  Common- 
wealth which  was  builded  upon  them. 

They  were  the  inheritors  of  those  funda- 
mental liberties  which  antedate  the  common 
law.  which  are  written  in  the  heart  of  every 
man  by  the  Almighty  Hand  of  the  Great  Law 
Giver. 

They  were  the  inheritors,  too,  of  a  common 
intellectual  tradition  and  of  a  norm  of  pri- 
vate and  public  morality  which  despite  the 
religious  upheaval  of  the  sixteenth  century 
came  down  to  them  practically  Intact,  so  that 
when  they  said — as  they  did  say — in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence:  "•  •  •  All 
men  are  created  free  and  equal  and  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  Inalienable 
rights  •  •  •,"  they  gave  practical  and 
concrete  evidence  of  their  belief  In  the  over- 
lordship  of  God  and  the  spiritual  kinship  of 
man. 

There  were  very  few  debunkers  In  those 
days  Men  still  clung  to  the  fundamentals 
and  the  eternal  verities,  and  although  we  may 
smile  at  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
period,  there  was  a  substance  to  it  and  a  fiber 
in  It  that  somehow  today  we  sadly  lack. 

Out  of  these  fundamental  concepts  have 
sprung  those  things  which  are  ours :  Freedom 
of  assembly,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  freedom  of  conscience — the 
right  of  every  man  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart — those  funda- 
mental freedoms  which  we  take  for  granted. 

If  the  democratic  idea  Is  to  survive  and 
the  constitutional  government  In  America 
which  has  been  predicated  upon  it  is  to  be 
maintained,  then  cur  devotion  to  it  must  be 
something  more  than  mere  Up  service  or 
casual  allusion. 

For  despite  anything  that  we  may  have 
done  or  failed  to  do,  we  find  It  threatened 
today  by  forces  more  sinister  in  their  ob- 
jective than  any  in  human  history  since  the 
day  whsn  Charles  Martel  overcame  the  hosts 
of  Mohammed  upon  the  field  of  Chalons. 

A  peaceful  country,  we  suddenly  find  our- 
selves compelled  to  create  a  large  standing 
army  and  to  train  it  with  all  the  ability  and 
all  the  power  we  possess,  to  double  and  even 
triple  the  size  of  our  fleet,  to  turn  great  ntim- 
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bers  of  our  pec^le  to  the  production  of  in- 
struments of  violence  because  there  are  those 
who  threaten  not  only  our  peace,  but  our  very 
way  of  life,  who  openly  proclahn  there  is  no 
God  but  Caesar,  that  the  altar  of  the  omni- 
potent state  Is  the  only  shrine,  before  which 
every  head  must  bow  and  every  knee  must 
bend. 

This  philosophy  of  force  is  the  new  alpha 
and  omega  and  must  be  the  first  and  last 
concern  of  men  who  too  long  have  labored 
under  the  delusion  that  human  liberty  and 
the  God-given  rights  that  spring  from  It  is 
the  foundation  sione  of  civil  society. 

This  conflict  Is  not  a  mere  struggle  of  arma- 
ments. It  is  not  the  revolution  of  a  free  peo- 
ple to  determine  a  change  In  their  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  spawn  of  that  atheistic 
culture  and  philosophy  that  stems  from  Nitz- 
sche.  Marx,  and  £ngel,  the  matriarch  of  all 
those  other  "isms"  that  have  sprung  from 
generations  of  in-eligion,  the  repudiation  of 
fimdamentals.  false  liberalism,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  the  cult  cf  pleasure  that  reduce  men 
to  automata,  that  explains  history  by  eco- 
nomics— and  wag<'S  this  war,  not  against  arm- 
ies only  but  against  our  very  concept  of  so- 
ciety, against  women  and  children,  destroys 
homes,  separates  mothers  from  fathers  and 
children  from  both,  and  holds  over  all  the 
stark  terror  of  the  concentration  camp  and  a 
slavery  more  terrifying  than  the  Siberia  of 
the  czars  and  the  galleys  and  the  salt  mines 
of  ancient  Rome.  Such — this  so-called  total 
war. 

How  can  we  then  be  indifferent  to  this 
thing  which  is  happening  in  Europe.  It  isn't 
a  question  of  liking  the  British  Empire,  or 
disliking  it.  It  Is  a  question  of  meeting  a 
menace  that  deflts  all  pattern.  It  has  leapt 
all  barriers,  and  like  a  tidal  wave  sweeps  all 
before  it. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  Europe  seemed  so 
far  away.  Within  our  lifetime  the  genius  of 
the  htmian  mind  has  brought  to  us  the 
knowledge  of  events  as  quickly  as  they  have 
occurred,  naaklng  them  as  near  as  though 
they  happened  at  the  doors.  Giant  clippers 
leave  New  York  and  In  a  few  hours  bring 
their  shining  hulls  down  upon  the  bay  at 
Lisbon— dlstaiwe  no  longer  lends  enchant- 
ment. 

We  cannot  be  Indifferent  any  more  than 
the  people  of  this  city  and  this  Common- 
wealth could  be  Indifferent  to  what  hap- 
pened at  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  or  any 
more  than  the  p«K)ple  of  this  country  could 
be  Indifferent  to  what  happened  at  Waterloo, 
although  the  knowledge  of  the  event  was  not 
brought  home  to  them  tmtu  long  after  It 
occtirred. 

This  America  of  ours — under  the  proTl- 
dence  of  God.  for  It  cannot  be  explained  In 
any  other  way — has  been  designed  to  be  the 
one  shining  oasis  in  a  desert  of  darkness;  it 
has  been  the  hf.ven  of  those  pilgrims  of 
human  liberty  who  came  here  from  many 
lands  and  in  mary  Mayflowers  to  achieve  It. 

Go  to  the  graves  at  Plymouth — see  the  ter- 
rible harvest  of  that  first  winter  here  In  the 
Old  Bay  Colony  and  you  will  get  a  slight  pic- 
ture of  what  the  achievement  of  liberty 
meant  In  America. 

Go  over  to  Charlestown  and  see  the  shaft 
that  marks  the  battlefield  of  Btmker  HIU. 
and  you  will  get  some  small  Idea  of  what  the 
achievement  of  that  liberty  was  to  mean  In 
blood— that  you  and  I  might  enjoy  It. 

Go  to  Gettysbvrg  and  see  what  sacrlflces 
were  demanded  of  the  generation  that  pre- 
served It,  and  look  about  you  on  every  side 
of  this  great  country  of  ours,  at  Its  marvelous 
cities.  Its  peaceful  towns  and  villages,  Its  roll- 
ing hills  and  ferile  valleys,  vibrating  with 
the  pulse  and  stuff  of  life,  and  you  can  see 
that  It  was  not  only  blood  but  sweat  that 
made  America. 

Nor  do  I  need  to  remind  you,  whether  your 
forebears  came  here  In  the  first  Mayflower 
or  In  the  thousands  of  other  May  flowers  which 
followed  it.  In  the  creaking  barks  and  cUp- 


pen  of  the  forties  with  their  dark  and  reek- 
ing holds,  or  In  the  steerage  of  those  ships  of 
the  latter  era.  of  what  we  owe  them  for  their 
contribution  In  sweat  and  tears  to  the  wonder 
that  Is  America.  These  things  are  ours.  We 
have  known  their  cost;  so.  we  should  be 
neither  Jew  nor  gentile.  Irish  or  English, 
French.  German,  or  Italian,  or  any  other  com- 
posite or  amalgam,  but  Americans,  and  re- 
stive that  the  hates  and  prejudices  of  the 
older  world  cannot  abide  In  the  new  under 
the  bright  light  of  a  new  day  and  the  flaming 
splendor  of  a  new  sun.  What  we  need  to  do 
is  to  never  forget  that  fact. 

You  can  depend  upon  It.  to  paraphrase  the 
words  of  the  great  Edmund  Burke,  that  the 
lovers  of  freedom  will  be  free.  Have  no  doubt 
about  that. 

What  we  need,  however.  Is  to  recapture 
some  of  the  Idealism,  some  of  the  practicality, 
and  some  of  the  spirit  and  the  devotion  of 
the  fotindlng  fathers.  What  we  need  Is  to 
purge  out  the  old  leaven  and  to  reaffirm  our 
belief  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  in  the 
fact  that  men  exist,  not  for  their  stomachs  or 
their  purses,  nor  as  the  pawns  of  others,  but 
for  a  destiny  that  is  eternal,  and  that  govern- 
ments exist  not  as  the  Instrument  for  the 
privilege  of  the  few  but  for  the  greatest  good 
of  the  many. 

"Sursum  corda" — "lift  up  srotir  hearts" — 
should  be  our  battle  cry,  while  presenting 
the  phalanx  of  a  imlted  democracy  against 
those  who  hate  the  name  and  would  root 
out  and  erase,  if  possible,  the  very  word  from 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 

It  will  mean  sacrifices,  sacrlflces  upon  the 
part  of  labor  and  upon  the  part  of  capital, 
upon  the  part  of  those  In  high  places  and 
low;  It  will  mean  longer  working  hours  and 
heavier  taxes,  all  a  small  part  which  we  are 
asked  to  pay  to  preserve  the  liberty  that  we 
now  enjoy  and  the  philosophy  and  the  way 
of  living  It  has  engendered. 

TO  us  as  lawyers  It  Is  the  call  to  a  high 
emprise.  To  us  as  Americans,  the  call  to  a 
new  criisade. 

It  means  that  this  liberty  of  ours  shall  not 
be  enshrined,  as  has  been  said,  like  the  Roman 
gods  of  old.  In  cold  and  Impersonal  marble 
In  some  lone  temple  on  some  lone  hill,  but 
a  living,  vital,  vibrant  thing,  sprung  from 
the  hand  of  the  Author  of  all  Good,  and  en- 
shrined forever  In  our  hearts  and  these  of  our 
children. 
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American  mission  to  proceed  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  these 
unfortunate  peoples,  who  are  suffering 
from  lack  of  shelter,  warm  clothing,  and 
food.  In  other  words,  unless  immediate 
help  is  accorded  them,  they  must  die  from 
exposure  and  starvation. 

Knowing  that  the  American  demo- 
cratic Government  stands  for  humanity, 
I  hope  that  prompt  steps  may  be  taken  to 
effect  a  friendly  arrangement  with  the 
Soviet  authorities,  as  suggested,  whereby 
relief  from  this  coimtry  may  be  extended 
to  those  who  are  now  destitute  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 
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Mr.  MACIEJEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  should  like  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  the  deplorable  plight 
of  over  one-half  million  Poles,  many  of 
them  relatives  of  stanch  American  citi- 
zens, who,  after  the  occupation  of  eastern 
Poland  by  the  Soviet  authorities,  were 
deported  to  Siberia  and  practically  exiled. 

Like  many  other  Members  of  the  House, 
I  have  received  numerous  appeals  sug- 
gesting that  the  Soviet  authorities  be  re- 
quested to  permit  an  ofi&cial  or  private 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  address  delivered  by  Grerald 
L.  K.  Smith  over  station  WJR,  Detroit,  a 
few  days  ago: 

Recently  a  stranger,  an  agitator,  spoke 
in  a  Detroit  high  school  auditorlimi.  and 
referred  to  Itt.  Henry  Ford  as  Public  En- 
emy No.  1.  Ten  thousand  imps  of  hell 
have  been  turned  loose  by  the  destructive 
forces  of  our  Nation  in  an  attempt  to  dis- 
credit the  man  who  has  done  more  for 
Detroit  and  American  Industry  than  any 
living  American.  I  have  watched  the  news- 
papers this  week  as  entire  pages  have  been 
devoted  to  pictures  of  men  who  are  using 
the  bureaucratic,  dictatorial  powers  of  a 
Fascist  regime  as  instruments  with  which 
to  conspire  against  the  good  name  of  this 
pioneer,  this  nxan  of  vision,  this  creator 
of  Ideas,  this  one  whose  farsightedness 
reached  out  a  hundred  years  ahead  of  us 
all  to  create  6,000.000  Jobs  and  to  establish 
a  precedent  of  high  wages  for  industrial 
labor. 

I  have  studied  the  countenances  of  these 
men  whose  pictures  appeared  in  the  paper, 
as  with  smirking  grins  upon  their  faces  they 
lie  In  wait  for  this  great  man.  In  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  able  to  spring  at  him  like 
a  dog  from  the  bush,  like  a  serpent  from 
the  weeds  and  sink  their  poison  fangs  Into 
the  life  of  a  man  whose  value  to  America 
can  never  be  truly  estlnuited. 

These  who  lie  In  wait,  these  vtiltiu-es,  these 
btiEzards,  make  up  a  motley  crew  of  men 
who  live  by  their  wits  as  a  substitute  Sor 
honest  and  creative  toU.  They  are  poli- 
ticians, con^lrators.  Communists,  racketeers, 
parasites.  With  few  exceptions  they  rep- 
resent no  constructive  element  In  our  com- 
munity or  In  our  national  life.  They  com- 
bine with  several  elements  who  hate  Henry 
Ford,  who  hate  him  because  he  Is  against 
foreign  war,  who  hate  him  because  of  bis 
industrial  genitis,  who  hate  him  because  of 
Jealousy,  who  hate  him  because  he  has  dared 
to  fight  for  the  preservation  of  the  Inde- 
pendent and  competitive  enterprise  which 
has  made  America. 
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And  behind  thla  tuu.  and  cooperating 
with  this  hate,  la  one  of  the  moat  rutbleas 
ccmbtnationa  of  conspiracies  ever  to  be  lev- 
eled against  the  welfare  of  one  American. 
Perhaps  not  since  Abraham  Lincoln  has  one 
man  be«n  so  universally  persecuted  by  the 
forces  of  destruction  and  evil  as  has  this 
prophet  of  trxie  Americanism.  Mr.  Henfy 
Ford. 

We  see  the  conspiracy  of  persecution,  the 
conspiracy  of  revenge,  the  conspiracy  of  con- 
fiscation. Then  there  Is  the  conspiracy  of 
competition.  Strange  as  It  may  seem,  gi- 
gantic enterprises,  operating  In  the  same 
field  of  endeavor,  who  have  hated  Henry  Ford 
for  five  decades  because  of  hU  abUlty  to  keep 
bla  institutions  free  from  the  choking  hand 
of  Wall  Street  and  International  finance — 
because  of  this  ability  on  his  part,  these  cor- 
porate Interests  have  developed  an  unholy 
mania,  a  Jealousy,  a  contempt,  bent  upon 
his  complete  destruction. 

Those  who  own  these  gigantic  enterprises 
In  competition  are  not  citizens  of  Detroit. 
n*lther  do  they  accept  the  responsibility  of 
local -xitlaenshlp.  They  represent  cold- 
blooded, absentee,  corporate  ownership  an- 
swerable to  the  ruthless  banking  Interests 
of  New  York  City,  which  symbolize  the  forces 
that  have  been  set  In  motion  to  get  us  In- 
Tdvad  In  this  foreign  war. 

Unbelievable  as  It  may  seem,  there  are 
more  than  a  few  visible  evidences  of  the  fact 
that  these  Jealous  corporate  competitors  have 
been  willing  at  times  to  appropriate  for  their 
own  purpose  these  plots  that  have  been 
hatched  by  these  evil  forces  against  this 
mighty  man  and  the  tremendous  and  con- 
structive  Institutions  which   he   personifies. 

Now  these  politicians,  these  "reds."  these 
loafers,  these  walking  delegates.  Join  to- 
gether to  create  synthetic  committee  hear- 
ings in  an  attempt  to  esUblish  In  the  minds 
of  the  American  people  the  Idea  that  Henry 
Pord  Is  a  criminal.  whUe  these  who  would 
destroy  America  sit  In  the  seats  of  honor  In 
Washington.  Lansing,  and  Detroit.  Who  are 
some  of  these  self-righteous  reformers  who 
poee  as  the  apostles  of  progress  while  they 
would  discredit  Henry  Pord  and  his  enter- 
prises? 

Maurice  Sugar,  attorney,  friend,  and  pal  of 
practically  every  Communist  and  revolution- 
ary who  ever  came  to  the  city  of  Detroit,  un- 
able even  In  a  trial  which  he  himself  Insti- 
tuted to  prove  that  he  was  not  a  Communist. 

John  Anderson,  the  Communist,  who  vir- 
tually sits  on  top  of  a  great  section  of  the 
ftutomotlve  Industry  tonight.  Has  he  been 
called  Into  any  committee?  He  Joins  the 
chorus  of  hate  In  this  conspiracy  to  brand 
great  Americans  as  criminals. 

Wyndham  Mortimer.  Communist  organizer 
of  all  workers  in  the  airplane  Industry.  A 
•elf-rlghteous  bureaucracy  which  seems  to 
take  particular  delight  In  the  persecution  of 
Henry  Pord  seems  not  a  bit  excited  over  the 
fact  that  a  disciple  of  Joseph  Stalin  sits  In 
ctMnmand  over  the  workers  who  are  building 
our  defense  airplanes  tonight. 

Bdwln  S.  Smith,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
Is  branded  by  the  congressional  committee  as 
an  affiliate  and  member  of  pro-Communist 
"front"  organizations.  He  Is  elevated  to  a 
position  of  high  authority  om*  Industry  and 
labor:  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  progressive  re- 
■former.  while  he  Joins  with  this  gang  to 
brand  our  first  citizen  as  a  criminal. 

Pellx  Frankfurter,  the  ruling  spirit  of  the 
high  court,  the  chief  adviser  of  the  President, 
the  one  who  was  given  credit  for  writing 
House  Resolution  1776.  the  former  friend  and 
defender  of  the  anarchists.  Sacco  and  Van- 
eettl.  sits  In  Judgment  over  men  like  Mr. 
Pord.  But  we  are  asked  to  brand  such  men 
as  Henry  Ford,  who  helped  build  the  real 
America,  as  a  criminal.  Oh  God.  save  America 
from  this  treason. 

Sidney  Hlllman.  former  Intimate  of  Nlcolal 
Lenin,  boasts  of  what  he  proposes  to  do  with 


Henry  Ford.  Speaking  with  such  a  foreign 
accent  that  he  can  scarcely  be  understood, 
with  a  background  of  communistic  agitation. 
this  former  Russlan-bom  revolutionist  now 
Is  thrust  upon  the  American  people  by  this 
Washington  bureaucracy  and  Joins  his  voice 
with  this  chorus  of  conspirators  to  brand  this 
great  American  as  a  criminal. 

We  read  long  articles  of  the  greatness  of 
William  Knudsen,  the  Danish  Immigrant 
who  now  Lb  grateful  for  the  opportunity  that 
America  gave  him.  Where  did  Mr.  Knudsen 
get  his  first  opportunity?  What  Institution 
and  organization  gave  him  the  vision  and 
the  training  and  the  background  necessary 
to  catapult  him  Into  his  phenomenal  posi- 
tion of  leadership?  That  opportunity  was 
given  to  him  by  Mr.  Henry  Pord. 

I  hear  smirking  remarks  from  business 
executives  In  Detroit  and  elsewhere  who  seem 
to  take  evil  delight  In  observing  the  work 
of  these  arch  conspirators  as  they  plot 
against  this  great  man.  Shame  on  such 
men.  In  many  Instances  they  themselves 
were  made  by  Henry  Ford.  The  very  oppor- 
tunities which  they  enjoy  were  set  In  motion 
by  Mr.  Pord  and  his  kind. 

God  pity  America  when  the  Sidney  Hill- 
mans  come  to  power  and  the  Henry  Fords 
are  branded  as  criminals.  God  pity  America 
when  the  Walter  Reuthers,  who  were  trained 
In  Moscow  In  the  science  of  revolutionary 
activity,  ride  about  In  specially  chartered 
American  military  airplanes  and  are  Intro- 
duced by  kowtowing  bureaucrats  as  men 
with  great  Ideas. 

Walter  Reuther.  the  originator  of  the  sit- 
down  strike,  the  revolutionary  arm  of  the 
Communist  Party,  honored  by  the  President, 
glorified  by  men  In  high  authority,  an  alum- 
nus of  Lenin  University.  In  Moscow,  God 
pity  an  America  that  honors  such  men  and 
would  brand  Henry  Ford  as  a  criminal. 

This  controversy  Is  not  a  labor  controversy. 
He  was  the  first  to  pay  a  living  wage  to  the 
Industrial  workers,  and  he  was  hated  as  much 
for  that  as  anything  he  ever  did.  The  ques- 
tion does  not  Involve  a  relationship  between 
Mr.  Pord  and  the  United  States  Government. 

If  Mr.  Ford  should  be  questioned.  If  Mr. 
Ford  Is  to  have  contact  with  his  Government, 
let  him  be  treated  as  an  American,  by  real 
Americans.  Instead  of  manhandled  by  this 
motley  gang  of  "reds"  and  racketeers  and 
Communists  and  saboteurf; — these  destroyers 
of  America,  these  disciples  of  Stalin,  these 
children  of  the  devil  who  are  poisoning  our 
schools,  poisoning  our  churches. 

Yes;  they  condemn  Mr.  Ford,  but  with  the 
same  eloquence  they  condemn  the  holy 
church.  Yes;  they  curse  Mr.  Pord.  but  with 
the  same  profanity  they  rurse  the  name  of 
Christ.  They  cursed  him  when  he  whipped 
Wall  Street;  they  cursed  him  when  he  fought 
for  peace  before  the  last  World  War;  they 
cursed  him  when  he  changed  from  model  T 
to  model  A,  and  from  model  A  to  V-6;  they 
cursed  hina  when  he  Increased  the  wages  of 
his  workers;  they  cursed  him  because  It  Is  the 
nature  of  vermin.  It  Is  the  nature  of  evil  forces 
to  destroy  and  hurt  and  condemn  the  good, 
the  high,  and  the  noble,  the  prophetic,  the 
creative. 

I  speak  these  words  tonight  through  no 
desire  to  patronize  a  great  man.  The  voice 
you  hear  tonight  Is  as  independent  as  truth 
Itself.  I  owe  no  debt  to  Henry  Pord.  I  have 
no  obligation  to  fulfill.  These  cantankerous, 
repulsive,  un-American  agitators,  these  Com- 
munists, these  racketeers,  these  rats,  these 
reds,  who  conspire  against  the  spirit  of 
America  and  the  spirit  of  progress  and  the 
spirit  of  Individual  enterprise  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  gore  me  to  the  soul. 

My  defense  of  this  great  American  tonight, 
this  creative  and  progressive  pioneer,  this 
man  whose  name,  along  with  Edison  and 
Lincoln,  will  be  engraved  upon  the  pages  cf 
American  history — I  defend  Henry  Ford  to- 
night not  because  he  needs  defense,  not  be- 


cause he  needs  anything  that  I  po8se8s,_but 
because  America  needs  Henry  Ford  and  other 
Henry  Pords. 

There  are  boys  tonight  In  America,  selling 
newspapers,  plowing  In  fields,  sweeping  floors, 
who  need  to  be  told  that  the  America  that 
made  Henry  Pord  is  still  here,  who  need  to 
be  told  that  the  spirit  of  America  wUl  not 
permit  these  agitators  and  racketeers,  these 
disciples  of  Stalin,  these  Fasclst-mlnded 
bureaucrats  to  destroy  that  abundant  ozone 
of  opportunity  which  American  youth 
deserves. 

I  use  the  name  of  Henry  Ford  not  as  the 
name  of  a  man,  but  as  the  symbol  of  the 
American  opportunity  that  was  and  the 
American  opportunity,  pray  God,  that  should 
be  kept  alive  for  the  generations  yet  unborn. 
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Mr.  TENEROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cent strikes  have  been  so  magnified  in 
the  press,  on  the  radio,  and  even  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  the  impression  has  been 
conveyed  that  there  exists  a  serious  labor 
problem  in  this  country.  A  biased  and 
distorted  picture  has  been  presented  in 
a  manner  obviously  intended  to  prejudice 
the  public.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  exist- 
ing laws  pertaining  to  labor  had  been 
obeyed  no  strikes  would  have  occurred. 

Although  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  have  been  added  to  the  pay  rolls 
of  industry  due  to  the  national-defense 
program,  we  have,  actually  fewer  strikes. 
Man-days  lost  in  1940  were  less  than  25 
percent  of  those  lost  in  1937  and  approx- 
imately 33  percent  of  those  lost  in  1939. 
In  this  connection  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  issued  the  following 
statistics  concerning  strikes: 

strikes 

1937--_ _ 4.  740 

1938 2.  772 

1939 2.  613 

1940 _ 2. 450 

These  authentic  figures  clearly  indi- 
cate that  the  number  of  strikes  is  de- 
creasing. 

Recently  Mr.  Sidney  Hlllman,  Associ- 
ate Director  General  of  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management,  addressed  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  quoting  some 
of  the  highlights  of  his  address  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  wonder  how  well  known  is  the  fact  that 
most  Industrial  disputes  are  settled  without 
any  stoppage.  Every  week  hundreds  of  labor 
contracts  expire  and  are  renewed  without 
evoking  even  a  ripple. 

In  the  strikes  which  have  occ\irred,  surely 
we  have  no  r:ght  to  place  the  blame  upon 
labor  without  Informing  ourselves  as  to  the 
underlying  reasons.  When  large  profits  are 
reported  in  the  press,  labor  Justly  feels  It  la 
entitled  to  some  fair  share  of  them.  When 
labor  is  denied  various  rights  guaranteed  to 
It  by  law,  labor  cannot  be  expected  to  sit  by 
without  protest. 
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The  great  majority  of  American  employers 
share  with  the  great  majority  of  American 
labor  unions  the  credit  for  the  unusually 
email  number  of  strikes  In  the  last  year. 

Even  more  important  In  this  connection  Is 
the  patriotism  and  vision  of  the  leadership 
and  the  rank  and  file  of  organized  labor. 
They  have  unstlntlngly  given  their  support 
to  the  defense  program. 

In  a  thorough  study  of  the  country's 
Strike  situation  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  found  the  following  reasons  for  our 
strikes:   (1)  Ri>e  in  the  cost  of  living: 

(2)  labor's  desire  to  receive  its  just  share 
in  the  face  of  industry's  rising  profits; 

(3)  the  contest  between  the  C.  I.  O.  and 
the  A.  P.  of  L.,  and  (4)  the  production 
speed-up. 

Now,  a  pertinent  fact  not  generally 
known  and  a  fact  which  the  opponents 
of  organized  labor  would  have  us  remain 
unaware  is  that  industry  was  on  a  veri- 
table sit-down  strike  in  1940.  Many 
Isu-ge  concerns  refused  to  expand,  sub-let 
contracts,  and  rejected,  in  many  in- 
stances. Government  contracts  until  the 
Government  met  their  terms.  They 
wanted  no  roof  for  their  profits.  This 
caused  a  delay  cf  close  to  9  months  after 
which  the  Government  finally  capitu- 
lated. And  yet  some  blame  labor  for  re- 
tarding the  defense  program. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  quote  Mr. 
Paul  V.  McNutt,  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency.  Recently  he 
said  that  "A  fr.?e  labor  movement  pro- 
tected by  the  law  of  the  land  would  be 
more  productive  than  slave  labor."  He 
further  stated  that  8,000,000  members  of 
labor  unions  in  the  United  States  have 
about  15,000,000  dependents  and  they 
benefit  some  40,000,000  other  workers. 
This  makes  63,000,000  (one-half  of  our 
total  population  >  who  would  therefore  be 
directly  affected  by  the  impact  of  any 
harsh  law  designed  to  deprive  citizens  of 
their  natural  rights  or  by  the  loss  of  any 
of  the  existing  rights  given  to  labor  by 
law. 

Congress  has  enacted  three  laws  which 
are  now  in  forctj  and  which  are  of  vital 
importance  not  only  to  labor  but  also  to 
Industry.  They  are:  (1)  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Act;  (2)  the  Wages  and 
Hours  Act;  and  (3)  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act.  Briefly,  these  laws  specifically  pro- 
vide machinery  for  holding  elections; 
restrain  employers  from  adopting  cer- 
tain designated  unfair  labor  practices 
which  would  interfere  with  the  right  of 
the  workers  to  organize  into  unions  of 
their  own  choice;  permit  collective  bar- 
gaining; specify  a  minimum  wage  and 
time  and  one-half  for  overtime;  and 
stipulate  that  on  Government  contracts 
in  excess  of  $10,000  prevailing  wages  and 
time  and  one-half  over  40  hours  must 
be  paid. 

In  this  era  of  :ndusti1alization  is  it  not 
better  that  labcr  and  industry  see  eye 
to  eye?  There  must  be  a  correlation  of 
operations  between  labor  and  industry 
if  any  degree  of  harmony  and  efficiency 
is  to  be  achieved.  Industry  will  be  taxed, 
and  so  will  the  'vorker,  in  order  to  meet 
this  gigantic  d<;fense  program.  There 
should  be  an  eciuitable  participation  by 
labor  in  the  profits  of  industry  so  that 
the  laboring  man  can  assume  his  share 


in  the  defense  program  and  meet  the 
rising  cost  of  living.  Too  many  of  our 
industrial  leaders  seem  to  be  motivated 
by  a  lust  for  efficiency  and  speed  alone, 
oblivious  to  an  appraisal  of  social  fac- 
tors. Domination  of  labor  would  appear 
to  be  the  goal  of  many.  I  have  refer- 
ence here  to  those  who  have  fought 
organized  labor  for  years;  concerns 
which  have  set  up  small  empires  in  this 
social  structure  of  ours.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  those  who  realize  and 
appreciate  the  transition  which  is  taking 
place  in  that  structure.  These  latter 
concerns  live  up  to  the  law,  but  their 
names  do  not  appear  In  newspaper  head- 
lines. These  concerns  are  beginning  to 
show  a  deep  and  sincere  understanding 
of  the  new  relationship  between  labor 
and  capital.  Grievances,  exactions,  and 
adjustments  are  made  so  that  ultimately 
mutual  benefits  to  labor  and  industry 
alike  will  be  realized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  three  laws  to  which 
I  have  referred  were  obeyed  there  would 
be  no  industrial  strife.  But  when  we 
have  companies  like  the  Bethlehem  Cor- 
poration, the  Allis-Chalmers  Corporation, 
the  Vultee  Co.  of  California,  the  Harvester 
Co.,  and  the  Pord  Motor  Co.  defying  the 
law,  discord  and  strained  relations  be- 
tween industry  and  labor  Is  Inevitable.  I 
mention  these  particularly  because  the 
newspapers  have  headlined  the  strikes  in 
these  companies  for  weeks. 

Let  us  examine  the  record.  Let  us 
consider  the  profits  of  some  of  these  cor- 
porations: 

Net  profits 

1.  Bethlehem  Steel  CJcrporatlon.  $50,000,000 

2.  Vtiltee    Aircraft    (opposed    to 

an  Increase  in  wages  above 

50  cents  an  hour) 380.000 

3.  International    Harvester 23,  000.  000 

4.  U.  S.  Shell  Corporation 102,000.000 

5.  General  Motors  Corporation..  195,  000.  000 

6.  General  Electric 55,000,000 

7.  Du  Pont  Corporation 97,  000, 000 

Figures  show  the  net  earnings  of  175 
concerns  in  the  first  quarter  of  1941  up 
16  percent.  The  following  statistics 
show  the  earnings  of  certain  groups  com- 
pared as  follows.  (Associated  Press  com- 
pilation. April  26,  1941) : 
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Note,  if  you  will,  the  percentage  of 
profit  increase  as  far  as  food  companies 
are  concerned. 

Notwithstanding  these  increases  and 
existing  laws  protecting  the  rights  of 
labor,  we  can  attribute  our  recent  strikes 
to  a  disregard  of  labor  laws,  together  with 
industry's  denial  to  labor  of  a  just  share 
of  its  rapidly  Increasing  profits  and  the 
obvious  rise  in  the  cost  of  food  as  shown 
by  the  Associated  Press  compilation  given 
above. 

Labor  has  complied  with  all  labor  laws. 
In  a  recent  letter  received  from  Mr.  R.  J. 


Thomas,  president  of  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  of  America,  it  was  stated 
that  their  more  than  700  collective -bar- 
gaining agreements  invariably  call  for 
periods  of  notice  and  negotiation  before 
strikes  can  be  called.  Labor  has  evi- 
denced a  sincere  desire  to  cooperate,  but 
have  not  some  of  the  industrialists  con- 
veyed the  impression  that  they  are  above 
the  law?  Some  have  refused  to  obey 
these  acts,  in  some  instances  necessitating 
court  action.  Ilie  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  has  rendered  decisions 
against  many  concerns,  large  and  small, 
among  them  the  Bethlehem  Corporation 
and  the  Ford  Motor  Car  Co. 

In  speaking  of  strikes.  I  would  like  to 
mention  the  recent  one  in  the  Ford  Mo- 
tor Car  Co.  at  Dearborn,  Mich.  Thanks 
to  the  ccol  and  level-headed  leadership 
of  the  C.  I.  O.,  the  State  police,  and  the 
C.  I.  O.  pickets  at  the  gates,  lives  were 
saved  and  a  race  riot  prevented.  Much 
has  been  said  In  the  press  concerning  this 
strike,  but  only  one  side  of  the  story  has 
been  told.  In  order  to  have  an  unbiased 
picture  of  this  dispute,  allow  me  to  pre- 
sent certain  facts  of  which  little  or  noth- 
ing has  been  said. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Ford  Motor 
Car  Co.  fired  eight  union  representatives. 
These  key  men  in  the  collective  bargain- 
ing apparatus  set  up  by  the  United  Auto 
Workers  were  dismissed  April  1,  1941, 
because  they  had  taken  time  from  their 
jobs  to  present  the  grievances  of  fellow 
workers  to  management.  Another  rea- 
son given  to  some  of  the  men  was  that 
the  management  did  not  recognize  them 
as  representatives  of  other  workers.  The 
press  steel  department  represented  by  one 
of  the  discharged  men  stopped  working 
because  the  men  felt  that  collective  bar- 
gaining was  no  longer  possible  with  the 
discharge  of  their  duly  elected  represen- 
tative. I  might  add  that  for  weeks  pre- 
vious to  this  date  these  men  had  been 
acting  in  their  capacity  as  representa- 
tives of  the  workers.  They  had  met  con- 
sistently with  management  to  discuss 
wages  and  working  conditions  in  the  shop 
and  concessions  were  granted  by  both 
sides  prior  to  the  summary  firing  of  these 
eight  union  representatives.  These  men 
were  discharged  without  warning,  be- 
cause they  were  following  a  procedure 
which  the  company  had  tolerated  or  even 
encouraged  on  immediately  preceding 
days. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  April  1,  1941,  the 
union  leadership  contacted  the  Ford  Mo- 
tor Car  Co.,  the  sheriff  of  Wajme  County, 
and  Charles  Dewey,  Department  of  Labor 
Conciliator  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
the  plant  to  instruct  the  workers  to  con- 
tinue working  and  to  abandon  stoppage 
of  work.  Their  motive  was  to  attempt 
to  settle  the  controversy  by  peaceful  ne- 
gotiation, a  clear  Indication  that  the 
union  leaders  did  try  to  avert  trouble. 
However,  permission  was  refused  union 
officials  by  representatives  rf  the  Ford 
Co.  and  their  efforts  failed  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  Moreover,  the  union 
requested  the  company  to  continue  the 
construction  of  the  aircraft  plant  in  the 
River  Rouge  properties  during  the  subse- 
quent strike.    The  union  pledged  that 
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the  way  was  open  at  any  time  for  a  re- 
turn to  work  of  A.  F.  of  L.  building 
craftsmen  who  had  been  employed  In 
that  plant.  This  aircraft  work  was  the 
only  national-defense  job  of  importance 
then  carried  on  at  River  Rouge.  The 
company  refused  to  comply  with  the 
union's  request  and  the  work  was  there- 
fore stopped  at  that  plant  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  strike. 

Early  Wednesday  morning,  April  2,  a 
picket  line  was  ordered  at  all  Ford  gates. 
The  picket  was  comparatively  peaceful 
considering  the  fact  that  approximately 
85.000  men  were  striking.  Some  of  the 
pickets  were  injured  but  this  was  due  to 
conditions  that  were  being  fomented 
within  the  plant.  Those  inside  were 
told  that  they  would  be  molested  upon 
leaving.  Among  these  were  some  good 
and  honest  workers,  but  in  the  same 
group  were  some  who  were  looking  for 
trouble  and  creating  it. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  damage 
done  in  the  plant  was  in  the  tool 
and  die  department.  This  department 
worked  through  all  of  Tuesday  and  left 
the  plant  when  official  notice  came  to 
them  of  the  strike.  The  men  put  their 
tools  away,  cleaned  up  the  department, 
and  walked  out  of  the  plant.  At  this 
point  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
excerpts  from  two  affidavits  I  have  of 
men  who  worked  in  that  department, 
showing  that  no  damage  was  done  to 
any  machinery  in  their  department  when 
they  left.  I  am  withholding  the  names 
of  these  workers  to  avert  possible  re- 
prisal: 

Prom  the  time  I  started  my  shift  to  the 
co3ipletlon  of  my  shift  I  know  that  there  was 
DO  damage  done,  and  I  was  In  a  position  to 
know  whether  or  not  there  was  any  damage 
done  to  the  machines  in  my  department, 
which  consists  of  the  entire  die  room.  In 
addition  to  this,  my  superintendent  never 
complained  of  any  damage  right  up  to  the 
time  we  left  the  building  which  was  about 
1  a.  m.  His  Jurisdiction  extended  over  the 
entire  building  and  It  would  seem  reasonable 
that  If  the  amount  of  damage  claimed  by  the 
company  actually  existed,  that  as  chairman 
of  the  building  he  would  have  taken  it  up 
with  me. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  that  wlMn  I  came 
back  from  union  headquarters  I  had  to  walk 
through  about  half  of  the  building.  I  can 
■Ute  definitely  that  if  there  was  any  damage 
done  to  any  of  the  machines  along  the  aisle- 
way  where  I  walked  I  would  have  noticed  it 
immediately,  because  after  being  in  the  die 
work  for  so  many  years  our  eyes  are  trained 
to  notice  anything  unusual,  particularly 
•bout  our  own  machines. 

The  foreman.  Mr.  Puller,  told  tis  to  go  down 
and  ring  out  our  cards.  On  my  way  down 
X  stopped  at  the  beat-treat  department  and 
told  the  men  the  strike  was  officially  on.  They 
told  me  they  couldn't  leave  the  department 
since  some  of  them  would  have  to  stay  and 
take  care  of  the  ovens.  We  agreed  to  leave 
three  or  four  men  there,  which  we  did. 

AU  the  way  down  to  the  time  clock  I  saw 
very  few  men  from  other  buildings  in  any 
part  of  the  tool  and  die  room,  except  In  front 
of  the  superintendent's  office.  I  didn't  notice 
any  damage  to  any  of  the  machines,  and  I 
can  state  that  I  didn't  see  anybody  going 
•round  trying  to  do  any  damage  to  any  of  the 
machines.    When  I  reached  the  time  clock  It 


was  out  of  order  because  It  was  an  electric 
clock  and  there  was  no  electric  power. 

I  have  another  affidavit  showing  the 
use  which  was  made  of  Army  blitz- 
buggies  by  Imported  workers  within  the 
plant.  These  blitz-buggies,  intended  for 
the  United  States  Army,  were  taken  over 
by  these  people  and  driven  recklessly 
throughout  the  grounds  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  Maintenance  men  who  were 
sent  into  the  plant  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  union  to  keep  up  company  e^ipment 
were  attacked  and  many  sent  to  the 
hospital. 

It  is  miraculous  that  no  lives  were  lost 
in  this  strike  and  in  this  connection  I 
quote  the  following  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Dearborn, 
Mich.: 

Whereas  the  city  of  Dearborn  recently  ex- 
perienced a  labor  dispute  and  controversy 
resulting  In  a  strike  at  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in 
the  course  of  which  proponents  of  the  vari- 
ous factions  involved  exhibited  their  sympa- 
thies by  picketing  and  other  public  demon- 
strations, which.  If  uncontrolled,  might  eas- 
ily have  resulted  In  strife,  bloodehed,  and 
fxmdamental  dlstxir'bance  of  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  the  citizens;  and 

Whereas  all  responsible  ropresentatlves  of 
the  factions  Immediately  ccncerned  in  said 
controversy  were  fully  cogniiiant  of  the  dan- 
gers inherent  in  the  situation,  wholeheartedly 
cooperated  to  restore  peace  and  good  order: 
Now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  Murray  D.  Van  Wagoner, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  and  the  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers officials  be  and  they  are  each  respectfully 
lauded  for  their  mutual  cooperation  and  un- 
tiring efforts  which  resulted  In  prompt  and 
speedy  cessation  of  the  dispute  and  contro- 
versy In  an  amiable  manner  to  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  city  and  the  Na- 
tion at  large. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  may  I  say 
that  I  have  known  thousands  of  Ford 
workers  personally.  They  constitute  a 
hard-working  and  patriotic  group  of  our 
citizenry. 

In  all  sincerity  I  feel  I  should  know 
something  of  the  problems  of  the  Ameri- 
can worker  and  the  struggles  of  organized 
labor  to  obtain  better  working  conditions 
in  order  to  insure  a  stabilized  future  for 
his  family  and  himself.  The  great  in- 
dustrial cities  of  Detroit  and  Ham- 
tramck  are  both  represented  in  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan.  En- 
compassed in  Michigan's  First  are  seme 
of  the  mightiest  industrial  units  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  A  partial  list  em- 
braces Plymouth,  Dodge,  Chrysler,  and 
Chevrolet. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  strife  be- 
tween latwr  and  industry  will  be  termi- 
nated altogether.  Progiess  along  this 
line  is  already  under  way.  The  past  2 
weeks  have  made  that  apparent.  The 
National  Defense  Mediation  Board,  con- 
sisting of  12  men,  which  was  set  up  re- 
cently, has  rendered  yeomen  service. 
Five  of  the  most  annoying  labor  disputes 
have  been  settled  by  this  Board. 

We  are  a  united  nation,  but  can  only 
remain  so  provided  industry  recognizes 
Its  responsibilities  to  labor  in  the  degree 
that  labor  has  already  recognized  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  its  country. 


Membership  in  Communist,  Nazi,  or 
Fascist  Organizations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEUND  M.  FORD 

or   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  29, 1941 


LETTERS  BY  HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD,  OP 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoro.  I  include  the  following  letters 
written  by  me  to  the  Attorney  General 
in  connection  with  two  bills  I  have 
introduced : 

HotraE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  28,  1941. 
The  Honorable  Robert  H.  Jackson,  » 

Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  Department  of  Justice, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General  :  This  will 
acknowledge  receipt  of  copy  of  your  letter  of 
April  14,  original  of  which  was  addressed  to 
Chairman  Hatton  W.  Sumne^is,  of  the  Hovise 
Judiciary  Committee,  on  the  subject  of  my 
bill,  H.  R.  1841.  to  make  it  a  deportable 
offense  for  an  alien  to  associate  with  Com- 
munist, Nazi,  or  Fascist  groups. 

I  note  you  say  that  the  phraseology  Is  In- 
definite. I  further  note,  however,  that  you 
do  not  offer  any  phraseology  which  you  con- 
sider definite.  This  bill  was  offered  in  order 
that  your  Department  might  have  the  Cleans 
and  the  power  to  deport  the  type  of  citizen 
mentioned  In  the  bill.  Your  Department 
does  not  take  any  action,  does  not  obtain  any 
results,  and  you  fall  back  and  give  as  your 
excuse  that  you  have  not  the  legislation  to 
cover.  Now  I  am  offering  you  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  such  legislation  and  will  ask 
that  you  change  this  bill  so  that  It  will 
accomplish  the  purpose. 

As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I 
do  not  see  that  this  bill  is  so  indefinite 
In  its  phraseology.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  it  Is  rather  specific.  You  will  have 
to  admit  that  it  Is  not  any  more  Indefinite 
than  the  terms  "accessory"  or  "accomplice," 
as  used  In  bills  defining  murder  In  this 
country.  You  will  also  have  to  admit  our 
courts,  for  the  past  150  years,  have  been 
able  to  construe  and  determine  what  the 
words  "accessory"  and  "accomplice"  to  mur- 
der were  and  are. 

I  think.  If  you  are  going  to  do  your  full 
duty  and  are  sincere,  you  will  either  accept 
this  bill  or  make  suggestions  that  will  ac- 
complish what  you  think  to  be  more  spe- 
cific or  definite  phraseology. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LELAND  M.  Foro. 

HotraE  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  28,  1941. 
The  Honorable  Robert  H.  JacksOn, 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Department  of  Justice, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  This  will 
refer  to  your  letter  of  April  4,  original  of 
which  was  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Hatton 
W.  SuMNEHS,  chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  referred  to  my  bill  (H.  R. 
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8456)   to  make  membership  In  Communist, 
Kazi,  and  Fascist  orgiJilzatlons  unlawful. 

I  note,  in  the  last  ])aragraph  of  this  letter, 
you  say  that  this  till  Is  a  duplicate  and 
therefore  unnecessary.  I  cannot  square  this 
statement  with  the  action  of  your  Depart- 
ment, and  that  Is,  that  you  have  consistently 
stated  that  you  could  not  deport  these  people 
because,  under  the  law,  you  had  not  the  fa- 
cilities. Now,  when  we  furnish  this  bill  to 
you,  you  say  that  It  is  unnecessary.  It  seems 
to  me  that  you  should  either  deport  these 
people  under  the  legislation  we  already  have, 
or  make  suggestions  as  to  what  Is  actually 
needed  so  that  you  c-in  deport  these  unde- 
sirable aliens. 

Will  you  please  give  me  a  statement  on 
the  number  of  aliens  you  have  deported  for 
these  reasons  within  the  last  year?  I  would 
also  like  to  have  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  actions  you  have  ccmmenced  against  this 
type  of  person.  An  eai  ly  reply  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Very  truly  yourt, 

L.  M.  Ford. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

OP   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBB 


Tuesday,  April  29. 1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  ROCK  COUNTY 
HERALD,  LUVERNE.  MINN. 


Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  A.  O.  Moreaux,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Rock  County  Herald,  of 
Luverne,  Minn.,  has  for  many  years  en- 
couraged the  development  of  waterways 
and  has  worked  hard  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  great  midwestem  agricultural 
area. 

"Mabe"  Moreaux,  In  the  following  edi- 
torial, brings  out  the  numerous  advan- 
tages which  would  accrue  to  our  Nation, 
both  industry  and  the  farmer,  if  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  is  developed.  The  Mid- 
west was  seriously  damaged  by  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and,  in  Mr.  Moreaux's  opin- 
ion, the  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  would  offset  this  damage  done  to 
our  section  by  the  construction  of  the 
Canal. 

As  a  student  of  this  subject,  Mr. 
Moreaux's  opinion  is  well  worth  studying, 
and  I  hope  that  tlie  Members  of  this 
House  will  take  the  necessary  time  to 
read  the  following  editorial: 

(Prom   the   Rock  Coimty  Herald,  Luverne, 
Minn.) 

early   ACnOIiT  nCPKRATTVS 

President  Roosevelt  probably  Is  well  adviced 
concerning  the  delay  in  bringing  the  new 
8t.  Lawrence  seaway  a^eement  with  Canada 
up  for  consideration  by  Congress,  but  In  the 
absence  of  explanation  this  delay  Is  disquiet- 
ing to  the  millions  of  people  In  the  Midwest 
who  for  so  many  yef.rs  have  been  looking 
forward  to  consummation  of  this  great  project 
as  a  measure  of  relief  from  the  transporta- 
tion handicap  under  which  the  mldcontlnent 
has  suffered  since  the  opening  cf  the  Panama 


Canal.  It  Is  not  Mr.  Roosevelt's  habit  to  per- 
mit proposals  he  submits  to  Congress  to  long 
lie  dormant  without  pressing  for  action. 

It  Is  understandable  that  the  President  is 
sorely  harassed  by  national  and  Interna- 
tional problems  Incident  to  the  European 
war,  the  Increasing  need  of  providing  Great 
Britain  with  vastly  more  aid  than  has  as  yet 
been  po&sible  to  give,  and  at  the  same  time 
carry  out  the  big  armament  and  defense  pro- 
gram so  desperately  needed  In  this  country. 
But  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  proj- 
ects are.  as  Mr.  Rocseveit  has  so  clearly 
stated,  of  great  Importance  In  our  defense 
program,  with  time  an  Important  essence  In 
their  completion.  Delay  Is  therefore  a  cause 
of  concern. 

This  concern,  however,  does  not  reflect  any 
doubt  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  sincerity  In  wishing 
to  proceed  with  all  possible  speed  In  secvirlng 
approval  by  Congress  of  the  seaway  agree- 
ment. But  it  does  reflect  a  fear  that  he  has 
found  opposition  to  the  agreement  so  strong 
In  Congress  that  he  considers  It  Inadvisable  to 
'jnmedlately  press  for  action. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  opposition  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  project  is  better  organized 
and  more  strongly  entrenched  than  when 
the  treaty  was  defeated  In  the  Senate  In 
1934.  The  same  selflsh  Interests  which  op- 
posed the  treaty  In  1934  are  not  only  again 
active,  but  they  have  been  active  for  over  a 
year  In  perfecting  organizations  and  amass- 
ing huge  funds  with  which  to  fight  the  St. 
Lawrence  development.  In  opposition  to  the 
navigation  feature  are  all  the  shipping  Inter- 
ests of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  Eastern  raU- 
roads,  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  the 
Great  Lakes  Carriers  Association,  and  all  other 
associations  and  organizations  they  have  been 
able  to  Influence  to  support  them.  Plus  this 
Is  the  opposition  of  the  private  electric  utili- 
ties companies  whose  opposition  Is  directed 
against  the  power  development  which  Is  an 
Important  byproduct  of  the  St.  Lawrence  de- 
velopment. Combined,  these  oppositions  can 
wield  a  tremendous  influence  upon  Congress, 
particularly  In  the  House,  by  reason  of  the 
disproportionate  representation  held  by  the 
Eastern  Industrial  States. 

However,  notwithstanding  this  most  for- 
midable array  of  opposition  the  case  for  the 
seaway  is  far  from  hopeless.  The  factual 
evidence  of  benefit  to  the  mldcontlnent  de- 
veloped over  the  vears  by  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  Tidewater  Association  remains  as 
Irrefutable  today  as  It  was  In  1934.  when 
after  prolonged  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Porelgii  Relations  Conunlttee  the  committee 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  approved  the  treaty 
for  ratification. 

Today,  these  Irrefuted  facts  not  only  re- 
main but  have  been  corroborated  and  ex- 
panded by  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  of  re- 
study  conducted  by  a  special  commission 
created  by  President  Roosevelt  under  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Plus  this,  the  Presi- 
dent has  thrown  the  full  weight  of  his  Influ- 
ence back  of  the  project  and  will  make  a 
last-ditch  fight  to  secure  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  new  agreement  he  has  negotiated 
with  Canada. 

In  demanding  the  seaway  the  Midwest  ts 
asking  only  for  Justice  In  the  transportation 
handicap  placed  upon  It  in  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  What  this  handicap  means 
can  be  partially  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  opening  of  the  seaway  will  reduce  trans- 
portation rates  on  dairy  products  from  Min- 
nesota and  other  northwest  States  to  New 
York  from  $6  to  $7  ptr  ton,  merchandise  rates 
50  percent,  and  grain  rates  25  percent.  To 
further  illustrate  the  existing  handicap  is 
the  fact  that  it  now  costs  as  much  to  ship, 
for  instance,  a  case  of  canned  com  from 
Racine.  Wis.,  to  New  York  as  It  does  to  ship 
a  like  case  by  boat  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

While  the  Midwest  Is  predominantly  agri- 
cultural,  and  the  farmers   will   derive   the 


greatest  beneflu  from  the  opening  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  ocean  boats,  comparable  t)cneflt8 
will  be  enjoyed  by  Industry  and  all  com- 
merce, for  comparative  savings  In  transpor- 
tation costs  ^111  be  reflected  wherever  water 
transportation  Is  feasible.  The  development 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  will  virtually  mean  the 
bringing  of  the  Atlantic  into  the  heart  of  the 
continent,  giving  the  Interior  benefits  of  a 
sea  base  for  transportation  rates  comparable 
to  that  enjoyed  by  the  country's  seaboards. 

While  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Herbert 
Hoover  headed  a  commission  appointed  by 
President  Coohdge  In  1926  to  make  an  exhaus- 
tive Investigation  of  the  economic  factors  In 
the  proposed  St.  Lavurence  seaway.  Upon 
completing  this  work  with  the  aid  of  an  able 
corps  of  engineers,  economists,  and  transpor- 
tation experts.  Mr.  Hoover  reported  that  "the 
t>enefits  to  agriculture  alone  would  annually 
exceed  the  cost  of  the  project,"  and  that  the 
"benefits  to  Industry  would  exceed  the  bene- 
fits to  agriculture." 

The  fundamental  economic  conditions  of 
the  country  have  not  changed.  Transporta- 
tion rates  have  been  Increased  Instead  of 
lowered.  The  distances  from  the  Interior  to 
the  seaboards  remain  the  same.  The  Mid- 
west still  continues  to  suffer  from  the  trans- 
portation inequalities  imposed  by  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  onl,  remedy  for  these  inequali- 
ties lies  In  the  development  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway,  whereby  the  Interior  of  the 
continent  may  have  not  only  an  outlet  for 
water-borne  tralBc  to  the  markets  of  the 
world,  but  a  waterway  to  the  coastal  ports  of 
our  own  country. 


Is  tke  St  Lawrence  Seaway  Necettarj  !• 
National  Defense? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  FDnvsTLVAiru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  29,  1941 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  EASTERN 
REGIONAL  CONFERENCE  OP  THE  GREAT 
LAKES-ST.  LAWRENCE  WATERWAY  AND 
POWER  PROJECT 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
undisputed  evidence  that  the  proposed 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  is  an  economic 
monstrosity  incapable  of  justification  as 
a  sound  and  practical  project,  the  advo- 
cates of  this  so-called  dream  waterway 
continue  to  press  their  claims  that  it  is 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  our  national 
defense. 

Every  loyal  American  is  eager  to  lend 
his  undivided  support  to  the  program  of 
national  defense  and  is  just  as  zealous  In 
demanding  that  camouflaged  projects  be 
exposed  in  their  true  light  as  an  effort 
to  prey  on  the  patriotic  impulses  of  this 
great  Nation. 

The  following  resolution  adopted  at 
Philadelphia  on  April  15.  1941,  by  the 
Eastern  Regional  Conference  of  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Waterway 
and  Power  Project,  reveals  many  true 
facts  that  should  be  carefully  reviewed 
when  considering  the  practical  value  of 
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the     proposed    8t.    Lawrence    seaway 
project. 
The  resolution  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  Is  now  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  an  agreement  negotiated 
by  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  the  Do- 
mloioD  of  Canada;  and 

WhereM  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  expressed  his  Intention  to  request  af- 
flrmattve  legislative  action  thereon:  and 

Whereas  representatives  of  labor.  Indus- 
trial, transportation,  civic,  and  commercial 
organizations  situated  In  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  have  this  day  assembled  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  as  the  Eastern  Regional  Confer- 
ence on  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Water- 
way and  Power  Project  to  consider  the  vari- 
ous claims  advanced  in  support  of  economic 
and  defense  advantages  allegedly  attainable 
by  the  proposed  construction  of  hydro-power 
generating  facilities  In  the  International 
Rapids  section,  and  a  deep  waterway  to  pro- 
-Tlde  navigation  chaimels  with  a  least  depth 
of  27  feet;  an(< 

Whereas  we  believe  that  this  project,  which 
has  lacked  economic  Justification  through 
the  years  and  Is  now  urged  as  a  defense  meas- 
ure. Is  contrary  to  the  real  and  Immediate 
needs  of  national  defense:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved.  It  Is  the  sense  of  this  conference 
that  the  Congress  should  withhold  approval 
of  any  legislation  des'gr.ed  to  effectuate  the 
aforesaid  agreement.  It  being  our  conviction 
that  the  proposed  project  would  be  Inimical 
to  the  best  Interests  of  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  In  that  it  would— 

''.  Deprive  the  United  States  and  Canada 
Of  mxich-needed  labor,  funds,  and  vital  ma- 
terials essential  to  Immediate  defense  re- 
qu'rements: 

2.  Require  4  years  or  more  to  complete  the 
first  stage  of  development  to  provide  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  power,  and  a  much  longer 
time  to  complete  the  navigation  features  of 
the  project: 

3.  Not  provide  for  the  construction  and 
use  of  shipbuilding  facilities  on  the  Great 
Lakes  within  the  time  required  to  meet 
emergency  needs  as  now  foreseen: 

4.  Involve  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money  far  in  excess  of  any  properly  meas- 
ured economies: 

6.  Destroy  and  divert  large  consumer  mar- 
kets for  fuel,  with  attendant  loss  of  employ- 
ment    in     production     and     transportation 
Industries; 

6.  If  the  amount  of  traffic  claimed  by 
proponents  be  developed,  cause  a  surplus  of 
transportation  facilities  during  the  open  sea- 
•on  of  navigation  but  demand  that  existing 
transportation  facilities  be  maintained  at  a 
high  standard  of  efllc.ency  to  meet  require- 
ments during  the  closed  season  of  naviga- 
tion: 

7.  Remove  Incentive  for  the  expansion  of 
taxable  utility  and  transportation  agencies  In 
▼Ital  industrial  regions: 

8.  Invoke  the  aid  of  Federal  subsidy  to  pro- 
duce benefits  which  are  now  more  quickly 
and  advantageously  being  supplied  through 
private  initiative: 

0.  Divert  a  substantial  volume  of  commerce 
from  coastal  harbors,  reduce  employment,  re- 
strict Industrial  development,  and  penalize 
the  Initiative  and  the  large  capital  Invest- 
ments which  produced  the  port  facilities  now 
serving  the  vast  Interior  section  of  the  Na- 
tion; and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  SpeMcer  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
and  to  Members  of  the  Congress,  with  the 
confident  hope  that  this  subject  will  be  dealt 
Vlth  In  the  customary  legislative  manner  by 
affording  an  opportvmlty  to  all  interests  to 
be  heard.  i 


G>nyoyf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEANNETTE  RANKIN 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  29, 1941 


PETITION  OF  CITIZENS  OF  MISSOULA, 
MONT. 


Miss  RANKIN  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing petition  received  by  me  recently, 
signed  by  25  citizens  of  Missoula,  Mont.: 

MissotTLA.  April  15,  1941. 
Miss  Jeannetti:  Rankin, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Diar  Miss  Rankin:  We,  the  citizens 
of  Missoula,  Mont.,  have  the  honor  of  writ- 
ing you  again— this  time  as  we  feel  if  we 
send  out  convoys  with  British  supplies  there 
will  be  danger  of  us  getting  into  war. 

And  we  are  not  In  favor  of  our  American 
boys  going  abroad  and  taking  part  In  a  for- 
eign war. 

Yours  respectfully. 
Mrs  Zay  A.  Morgan.  2C6  South  Fifth 
Street  E.;  Dena  Wing,  602  River 
Street;  Mrs.  L.  D.  Taylor,  614  Ger- 
ald Avenue;  Mrs.  Vinnle  A.  Bur- 
dlck,  737  South  Fifth  Street  W.; 
Mrs.  Jennie  Conwell,  745  South 
Fourth  Street;  W.  F  Stelnbach,  726 
South  Fourth  W.:  Mrs.  A.  E.  Buker, 
1424  Sherwood;  Mrs.  Tillle  Min- 
nerly,  442  Alder  Street;  Mrs.  W  H. 
Beacone.  103  South  Fifth  E.;  Mrs. 
C  M.  Rasb.  212  West  Spruce  Street; 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Nelson,  439  West  Broad- 
way; Ena  Johnson.  1416  Cooper; 
Mrs.  J.  Jesmore.  339  North  Avenue 
W.;  Mrs.  Mabel  Zeh.  526  East 
Front;  Lillian  Rossbach.  1135 
Cooper,  Mrs.  James  A.  Sage.  309 
Pattee  Street;  Mrs.  Margaret  Burk, 
528  East  Front:  Mrs.  Olive  Bom- 
gardner,  311  North  Pattee;  Mrs. 
Cora  M.  Doll,  610  West  Spruce 
Street;  Mrs.  T.  C.  Branson.  805 
Rollins;  Frank  Gasperlno,  Rural 
Free  Delivery  No.  2;  T.  C.  Bran- 
son. 805  Rollins,  Missoula,  Mont.; 
J.  L.  Condotta.  St.  Regis.  Mont.; 
L.  O.  Amos.  Northern  Pacific  Depot, 
Missoula.  Mont.;  Mrs.  Sadie  Moore, 
827  South  Fifth   Street  W. 


It  Is  Later  Tha!i  We  Thinl^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  30.  1941 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  LYNDON  B  JOHNSON. 
OP  TEXAS.  BEFORE  A  JOINT  SESSION  OP 
THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
TEXAS 


Mr.    McCORMACK.    Mr.    Speaker.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Record  by  including  a 
speech  recently  made  by  our  outstand- 
ing colleague,  the  constructive  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Mr,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Mr.  Johnson  describes  so  graphically  the 
challenge  facing  this  country  that  I  feel 
his  speech  should  receive  the  attention 
of  all  thinking  Americans: 

Friends  and  fellow  Texans,  I  am  honored 
that  you  have  given  me  the  privilege  of 
speaking  to  you.  This  capitol  has  been  a 
part  of  my  life.  My  father,  Sam  Johnson, 
served  as  a  member  of  this  legislature  for 
many  years,  and  my  visits  to  the  capitol  dur- 
ing that  time  were  the  thrill  of  my  boyhood 
days. 

As  a  Texan,  I  am  proud  of  the  history  of 
Texas.  As  an  American,  I  am  proud  of  the 
part  Texas  has  played  in  the  molding  of 
the   history  of   our   great   country. 

This  year,  the  celebration  of  San  Jacinto 
Day  has  a  special  significance  for  It  finds  the 
world  again  In  the  midst  of  a  struggle  for 
Independence.  Democracy  is  undergoing  its 
most  bitter  attack,  and  our  own  fate  is  un- 
deniably a  part  of  the  fate  of  the  world. 

When  one  speaks  today  of  the  future  of 
democracy,  he  must  do  so  with  thoughtful 
confidence.  Americans  have  been  taught  by 
their  fathers  and  their  fathers'  fathers 
to  believe  In  democratic  principles.  So 
thoroughly  have  we  learned  this.  It  is  Im-  '' 
possible  for  most  Americans  to  conceive  of 
an  America  not  free 

One  cannot  separate  the  thought  of  the 
future  of  democracy  from  the  continuity  of 
our  own  country  as  we  know  It.  An  Ameri- 
can is  not  born  of  a  certain  blood  or  an- 
cestry. Throughout  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, there  has  predominated  a  common  belief 
in  the  rights  of  man.  A  belief  so  strong  it 
has  welded  together  Into  one  nation  every  na- 
tionality. This  blending  has  not  been  a 
miracle.  It  Is  the  Inevitable  result  of  men 
with  common  Ideals  finding  a  place  where 
their  Ideals  might  have  a  chance  to  develop 
and  to  produce  the  Nation  we  all  love. 

WX    MUST    TOLL    TOGETHER 

Our  responsibility  Is  for  the  future  of  de- 
mocracy. Our  ancestors  have  Ipuilt  a  demo- 
cratic country.  We  ourselves  have  pioved  it 
can  work,  and  that  It  Is  the  most  logical 
and  happy  way  of  living.  Has  this  been 
done  In  vain?  Have  we  created  a  democracy 
to  perish  after  so  short  a  life?  We  hear 
from  all  sides  that  democracy  Is  threatened. 
It  Is  difficult  not  to  believe  this  when  all 
over  the  world  men  are  killing  men.  destruc- 
tion Is  on  the  march,  and  democracy  has 
perished  where  once  before  It  was  growing 
and  thriving. 

I  say  we  have  not  worked  In  vain;  that  de- 
mocracy must  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

America  has  never  before  had  such  an  op- 
portunity to  point  to  its  own  way  of  life  as 
an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  be- 
lieve the  time  Is  approaching  for  the  birth 
of  a  democratic  world— a  world  with  common 
Ideals — a  world  without  barriers. 

To  achieve  this  there  Is  work  to  be  done. 
We  will  do  It.  for  we  are  a  nation  of  workers. 
There  will  be  times  when  confusion  between 
our  different  Interests  within  our  borders 
will  seem  Insurmountable.  We  have  so- 
called  capital,  we  have  labor,  the  farmer, 
the  businessman — each  with  his  problems. 
Each  of  us  has  his  individual  life  he  does 
not  wish  disturbed.  All  of  these  things  are 
a  part  of  a  democratic  government.  All  are 
minorities  which  go  together  to  make  a 
whole,  and  what  the  whole  demands  the 
parts  must  concede. 

DZMOCRACT    MUST    ACT    NOW 

We  are  the  children  of  a  generation  of 
men  and  women  who  worked,  fought,  and 
sacrificed  for  liberty,  for  freedom.  We  will 
do  the  same.  We  must  work  without  con- 
sideration for  Individual  gain  at  the  moment, 
knowing,  that  as  a  reward  for  our  labor,  we 
and  our  children,  and  all  of  the  people  of  the 
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world,  win  have  a  better  life  for  centuries  to 
come. 

Nazi  and  Fascist  principles  have  tempo- 
rarily taken  Europe  and  are  spreading  Into 
the  Balkans,  Africa.  Asia,  and  the  Far  East. 
Why?  Because — and  let's  face  facts — Euro- 
pean democracy  fell  down  on  the  job.  Dic- 
tatorships are  the  consequence  of  the  faU- 
txre  of  democracy 

European  democracies  between  1930  and 
1939  turned  out  some  of  the  prettiest  state- 
ments the  world  has  ever  heard.  Free  gov- 
eriunent  became  flowers  and  flapdoodle  out- 
side, but  chaos  wltblii.  ^Ith  parties  and 
cliques  sacrlflcing  national  strength  to  gain 
minority  advantage,  governments  were  fall- 
ing to  pieces  under  thei.r  own  noses,  but  the 
people  didn't  know  It.  France  couldn't  make 
up  her  mind.  England  clung  to  an  outworn 
system.  The  Uttle  fellows  watched  the  big 
fellows  and  followed  suit  to  disaster  upon 
disaster. 

All  the  while  crafty  dictatorships  were 
making  plenty  of  hay:  by  unifying  them- 
selves from  within.  True,  they  accomplished 
unity  with  the  sword,  the  torture  chamber, 
and  the  concentration  t;amp  But  the  point 
Is  they  did  it.  Uneqiployment,  economic 
and  social  bellyache  k<'pt  European  democ- 
racy In  bed  for  jrears.  an  Ice  pack  on  its  head 
and  a  roaring  hang-over  for  company,  but 
totalitarian  states  dldr/t  go  to  bed.  They 
weren't  even  sick.  They  confiscated  all  busi- 
ness. Industry,  and  labor  and  with  every 
last  mother's  son  at  work,  they  converted 
their  resources,  and  everything  else  they 
could  lay  their  hands  qm.  Into  war  machine. 
They  permitted  no  unemployment.  They 
tolerated  no  complaints  from  capital.  They 
stifled  any  protests  from  labor.  They  made 
their  farmers  put  up  and  shut  up. 

WE    CAN    MEET    THE    rASCIST    CHALLENGE 

We  Americans  don't  bke  that  sort  of  gov- 
ernment. We  wouldn't  tolerate  it.  But  that 
Is  the  kind  of  governndent.  that  Is  the  Idea, 
the  remaining  democradles  In  the  world  must 
fight.  If  they  refuse  to  fight  that  Idea,  and 
Insist  upon  old-time  remedies  for  new-time 
upheavals,  the  results  may  well  be  disastrous. 

Certainly  I  am  no  defeatist.  I  just  like  to 
know  the  size  of  the  fellow  I  have  to  whip, 
where  he  came  from,  what  he  thinks  about, 
and  how  he  slugs. 

Well,  what  are  we  doing  about  it? 

To  begin  with,  1,200,000  American  boys  are 
undergoing  army  training.  By  midsummer 
this  number  will  be  1,500,000.  On  the  sea  and 
In  the  air,  our  naval  foices  number  230,000. 

We  must  produce  for  them — rapidly  and 
without  delay — planes  and  tanks,  battleships 
and  bombers — better  than  any  forces  In  the 
world  possess.  Not  Ju.st  as  good,  but  much 
better. 

Thousands  of  empty  Texas  acres  are  being 
used  to  train  soldiers  f c  r  otir  Army  and  pUots 
to  control  the  air  above  us.  Within  the  last 
year.  In  addition  to  our  Army-consciousness. 
I  have  tried  to  make  Texas  Navy-conscious. 
On  the  Gulf  coast  ml' lions  are  being  spent 
for  new  shipyards.  In  Dallas  a  new  Naval 
Reserve  station  Is  on  the  way.  At  Corpus 
ChrlstI,  the  greatest  naval  flight-training  base 
In  America  Is  today  actually  training  pilots. 

TEXAS   TOtrrH  IS   PREPAREI 

Here  In  our  own  University  of  Texas  which 
we  all  love,  Instead  of  being  a  factory  grind- 
ing out  Communist  comrades,  we  have  a  plant 
training  100  red-blooded  Texas  boys  to  com- 
mand Navy  ships  on  the  water  and  In  the 
air  In  our  last  stand  for  principles  just  as 
precious — just  as  dear  as  Houston  and  his  200 
fought  for  at  San  Jacinto. 

Over  yonder  this  year,  the  Aggies  of 
A.  and  M.  are  polishing  615  of  the  cream  of 
our  boyhood  crop  from  every  section  of  the 
State — from  the  plains  to  the  Gulf  they  have 
come  and  under  matchless  leaders  have  pre- 
pared themselves  as  officers  equipped  to  di- 
rect our  armies  In  defending  our  soU.  Our 
church  schools,  our  teachers'  colleges  all  are 
doing  their  part.  To  the  chief  executive  and 
to  you  Doembers  of  the  house  and  senate  who 


wisely  have  provided  for  this  training  pro- 
gram the  Nation  owes  a  debt. 

We  have  all  the  resources,  we  have  all  the 
manpower,  wealth,  and  education  necessary 
to  make  cur  position  Impregnable  If  we  for- 
get personal  gain  and  remember  national 
safety. 

The  riflemen  at  San  Jacinto  didnt  have 
much.  They  possessed  scanty  and  Inadequate 
supplies.  They  were  few  in  numbers.  They 
won  because  they  used  what  they  had  of 
men  and  supplies  a  full  thousand  percent. 

When  we  lose  a  minute,  wrangling  among 
ourselves,  In  disputes  about  who  is  going  to 
do  what,  who  Is  going  to  get  what,  we  lose 
something  all  the  gold  at  Fort  Knox  can't 
buy  back.  With  every  second  wasted,  we 
rush  one  step  nearer  the  universal  disaster. 

If  American  democracy  Is  to  siirvlve  It 
can't  do  It  on  conversation  It  can't  survive 
on  the  glories  of  the  past.  No.  If  American 
democracy  endures  it  will  be  because  Ameri- 
cans want  It  to.  Because  they  want  It  to  so 
much  they  will  offer  their  "blood  and  sweat 
and  tears"  to  make  It  survive.  Winston 
Churchill  never  spoke  more  magnificent 
words  than  these;  "I  bring  you  blood  and 
sweat  and  tears." 

At  flrst  the  Brltlsl  Government  did  a  lot  of 
playing  to  the  galleries,  but  when  It  went  on 
8  24-hovir  schedule,  applied  Its  blood  and 
sweat  and  tears,  then  It  stemmed  the  tide  a 
little.  When  der.ocratlc  statesmen  forgot 
what  was  best  from  their  standpoint  and  con- 
sidered what  was  best  for  democracy,  men  all 
over  the  world  tick  hope.  The  boys  at  San 
Jacinto  won  In  blood  and  sweat  and  tears. 
They  talked  and  thought  In  rough,  practical 
terms,  not  In  gardenias.  They  wanted  to 
survive,  and  so  must  we — to  the  point  of  per- 
sonal sacrifice. 

ALL    CKOtTPS    MUST    SACKITICa 

I  have  been  the  friend  of  business  and  In- 
dustry and  a  champion  of  our  American  sys- 
tem. But  today  we  must  say  to  American 
capital:  "We  know  your  prerogatives  and  have 
battled  to  orctect  them.  StUl  there  are 
privileges  superior  to  yours  and  above  those 
of  any  other  minority  In  America.  Your 
Government  must  call  on  you,  and  you  must 
respond  If  you  treasure  your  precious  ad- 
vantages." 

I  am  a  friend  of  the  American  laboring 
man,  and  In  his  behalf  I  have  a  vsrrltten  rec- 
ord. But  to  labor,  organized  or  unorgan- 
ized, I  want  to  say  this:  We  know  yotu-  prin- 
ciples; we  cherish  and  have  fought  for 
them.  StlU,  there  are  Interests  superior  to 
yours — those  of  your  American  Government. 
When  you  vote  to  strike  you  must  think  not 
only  of  your  gain  but  of  you.  duty  to  all  of 
your  fellow  men.  You  mtist  think  of  the 
threat  yotir  Government  faces — what  It  needs 
In  this  hour  Is  to  have  you  and  your  precious 
privileges.  If  there  be  subversive  influences 
anywhere  around  you,  deal  with  them  as  all 
Texans  deal  with  traitors. 

AMERICA  COMES  FIRST 

The  security  of  the  country  is  above  that  of 
any  single  group — labor,  capital,  the  farmer, 
what  have  you?  When,  In  the  scramble  to 
save  yourselves  Individually  all  you  minori- 
ties become  willing  to  sacrifice  the  whole  peo- 
ple for  yourselves,  you  will  Jump  through  the 
trap  of  your  own  gaUows. 

We  cannot  be  free  men  and  at  the  same 
time  disorganized,  bull-headed,  obstinate, 
selfish  men. 

Capital,  labor,  and  the  farmer  must  not 
make  war  among  themselves.  They  must 
solve  their  differences  with  conferences,  not 
tear  gas  and  clubs.  They  tried  fighting  In 
France.  Today  France  Is  In  chains.  They 
tried  It  in  England.  England  has  almost 
lost  her  life.  They  tried  it  In  other  democra- 
cies, and  they  are  no  longer  on  the  map. 
Can  we  not  profit  by  Europ>e's  experiences? 

Since  we  started  spending  billions  of  de- 
fense doUars.  we  have  run  into  bottlenecks. 
A  strike  here  has  chopped  a  few  days  from 
plane  production.  A  capitalist  yonder  struck 
on  orders  for  British  planes.    The  wrong  on 


both  sides  has  cost  us  more  than  we  can 
afford. 

The  day  any  man.  or  any  minority,  poses  as 
superior  to  America  under  the  Constitution, 
that  day  the  man  or  minority  becomes  your 
enemy  and  my  enemy.  The  Constitution. 
which  confers  privileges,  also  Imposes  duties 
and  obligations.  Again,  tbt  unlu  must  rally 
to  save  the  whole. 

I  regret  I  cannot  tell  you  that  we  have  done 
a  perfect  defense  job.  I  cannot.  We  have 
been  slow  and  have  lost  time.  We  have 
stopped  to  bicker  among  ourselves  and  to 
wrangle.  We  have  thought  too  much  of  our 
own  security  and  clique  security  when  we 
ought  to  have  t>een  thinking  of  national 
secvirlty. 

WE  MUST  PRODUCE  MORI 

Listen:  From  1933  to  1939,  Germany  spent 
$90,000,000  000  getting  ready  for  this  war; 
America  spent  nine  In  1939  Germany  In- 
vested another  tse.OOO.OOO.OOO:  America 
scraped  up  less  than  two  billions.  In  1940 
and  aga:n  in  1941  Germany  Invested  anoiher 
»6O,OO0.O00.0CO.  In  1940  we  set  up  66.000.- 
000,000  and  only  doubled  it  in  1941  The 
score:  Germany,  $230,000,000,000;  America. 
$30,000,000,000  Germany's  two  hundred  and 
thirty  billions  are  In  materials  on  the  field. 
Some  of  America's  paltry  thirty  billions  is  still 
on  paper  and  on  order. 

Do  you  still  think  we  have  time  to  loaf,  to 
argue,  to  vaste  time?  No.  It  is  later  than 
we  think. 

For  8  years,  under  President  Roosevelt,  our 
Government,  returning  democracy  to  the 
people,  has  been  building  us  from  within. 
We  have  relieved  the  distress  of  our  unem- 
ployed millions,  sustained  their  health, 
morale,  and  skills.  We  have  educated  and 
trained  our  boye  and  girls  through  the  N  Y  A. 
and  the  C.  C  C.  We  have  refinanced  the 
debts  on  our  homes  and  farms  and  brought 
Interest  rates  down  within  the  ability  to  pay. 
We  have  made  real  headway  clearing  our  city 
and  rural  slums;  we  have  made  home  owner- 
ship possible  fcr  the  little  fellow  We  have 
conserved  our  natural  resources,  stopped  the 
onrush  of  floods,  and  made  waste  waters 
generate  electric  power  we  need  now  for  our 
farm  homes  and  national  defense.  We  have 
given  our  laborers  jobs,  supported  business 
and  Industry  m  the  construction  of  great 
public  works.  We  have  awakened  to  the 
farmers'  many  problems  and  made  conscien- 
tious efforts  to  assist  him  back  to  a  decent 
American  living  standard.  ^ 

PXrr  EVERT    MAN   TO  WORK 

With  such  a  foundation,  we  surely  cannot 
be  hopeless,  even  though  we  may  find  the 
road  rough  In  spots. 

Americans  by  voluntary  methods  can  and 
win  accomplish  what  the  dictatorships  have 
done  with  the  lash. 

Nothing  so  challenges  the  American  spirit 
as  tackling  the  biggest  job  on  earth.  That  Is 
what  this  is.  Every  American  will  become  a 
statesman  In  such  an  emergency.  He  must 
avoid  satisfaction  with  himself,  for  In  satis- 
faction lies  deterioration.  Americans  are 
stimulated  by  the  big  job — the  Panama 
Canal.  Boulder  Dam,  Grand  Coulee,  the  lower 
Colorado  River  developments,  the  tallest 
building  In  the  world,  the  mightiest  battle- 
ship. So  fortification  of  the  greatest  democ- 
racy makes  all  other  projects  seem  trivial. 

First,  we  must  all  get  to  work;  second,  we 
must  all  work  longe-  an  harder,  no  matter 
what  our  job  may  be.  We  must  ferret  out 
new  Ideas,  create  new  processes,  willingly  drive 
last  year's  models — cheerfully  tell  manufac- 
turers that  American  mothers  want  planes 
for  their  boys  Instead  of  pans  for  their 
kitchens. 

We  hive  the  draft,  which  takes  the  cream 
of  our  crop  for  the  Army  and  Navy  It  puts 
these  young  men  into  uniform  to  defend  us. 
We  have  laws  permitclng  us  to  draft  factories. 
Public  opinion  sets  standards  which  capital, 
labor,  and  agriculture  must  meet,  yet  we  are 
still  plowing  along  under  the  one-horse, 
dollar-a-year-man  system.    Many  at  the  men 
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in  Washington  now  directing  our  defense  are 
men  who  try  to  work  for  their  companies 
8  days  a  week  and  their  Government  the 
other  3. 

Frequently  they  get  their  Jobs  mixed. 

Wh/  not  immediately  take  a  census  of 
management  In  this  country?  The  results 
will  reveal  where  the  executive  brains  and 
the  executive  leadership  of  America  are  lo- 
cated With  plenty  of  men  already  In  the 
ranks  of  production  and  the  materials  for 
them  to  use.  we  find  the  Government  short 
on  big-management  generals.  We  must  have 
them.  too.  even  If  they  must  give  up  150.000 
a  year  for  95.000  a  year  salaries.  Why  not 
draft  executive  and  management  brains  to 
prepare  and  produce  the  equipment  the  $21- 
a-month  draftee  must  use  and  forget  this  dol- 
lar-a-year  tommyrot?  Would  we  send  an 
army  Into  the  Held  under  a  dollar-a-year 
general  who  bad  to  be  home  Mondays.  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays?  To  ask  that  is  to 
answer  It. 

■OOaSVSLT   IS   A   GKZAT  LS&OXB 

America  and  the  world  are  blessed  today  In 
that  destiny  has  given  us  a  great  and  mature 
man  to  lead  us  President  Roosevelt  is  a 
leader  whose  Judgment  has  been  found  both 
wise  and  Just  We  can  trust  and  follow  him. 
for  he  embodies  the  spirit  of  love  for  fellow 
man  in  which  democracy  was  bom  and  with 
which  It  will  carry  forward  to  the  future  when 
peace  comes  after  this  trial  Is  past.  His  Is  a 
dlfflctilt.  a  tremendous  Job.  He  does  It  with 
Joy.  m  the  knowledge  that,  working  for  the 
who.  the  individual  finds  his  own  compen- 
sation. 

I  am  proud  that  I  enlisted  In  the  cause 
and  have  worked  with  him  since  1932.  As  a 
candidate  for  Congress  there  were  no  doubts 
about  where  I  stood  on  the  Roosevelt  pro- 
gram. As  a  Member  I  have  kept  the  faith. 
and  as  we  approach  the  dark  days  ahead.  I 
want  my  people  to  know  I  will  devote  to  the 
future  the  same  willingness  to  fight  In  the 
trenches  as  has  characterized  my  actions  In 
the  past.  I  pledge  you  fear  of  political  con- 
sequences will  not  silence  me,  and  the  lure 
of  national  spotlight  will  not  entice  me.  In 
these  critical  hours  Americans  must  sup- 
port-^not  snipe  at — the  President. 

I  believe  In  America.  In  democracy,  and 
In  our  Government  from  the  President  down 
to  the  lowliest  servant  of  It.  I  believe  In 
this  Legislature  and  the  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Texas  which  our  people  have 
chosen  to  serve  them.  I  believe  also  that  In 
the  BOtil  of  man  lies  the  power  to  control 
the  future,  whether  that  soul  t>e  called  In 
modern  terms  English.  German,  Italian. 
French,  or  Greek.  I  believe  that  all  men  in 
all  places  have  a  common  idea  which  will 
rise  when  its  bonds  are  stricken  away.  They 
all  want  to  t>e  free. 

Even  though  there  may  be  trying  months 
to  come,  saddened  perhaps  by  sorrow  and 
sacrifice  and  tears,  my  hope  and  belief  is 
that  the  same  undying  courage,  the  same 
love  of  freedom,  the  same  unconquerable 
spirit  which  raised  the  flag  of  Independence 
over  Texas,  one  day  will  raise  it  over  a  demo- 
cratic world. 


IV  St  Lawrence  Seaway 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  J.  DOUGLAS 

or  NTW  TOBK 
tg  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  30.  1941 


Mr.    DOUGLAS.     Mr.    Speaker,    on 
March  21.  1941.  President  Roosevelt  an- 


nounced to  Congress  that  a  new  exscutlve 
agreement  had  been  negotiated  with 
Canada  for  the  construction  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  time  an  executive  agree- 
ment was  negotiated  with  Canada,  and 
not  a  treaty.  The  reason  for  this  is  ob- 
vious. In  1934  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  refused  to  ratify  a  proposed  treaty 
with  Canada  for  the  construction  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway.  This  time  our 
courageous  President  will  take  no 
chances  on  not  being  able  to  get  a  two- 
thirds  majority  in  the  Senate,  as  required 
by  the  Constitution.  An  executive  agree- 
ment will  do  for  his  purposes.  Thus  he 
will  have  to  get  only  a  majority  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
authorizations  and  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  agreement.  The  diflSculty 
of  securing  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
Senators  to  approve  of  the  treaty  is  not  a 
hazard  that  he  dares  to  face. 

Let  us  see  what  this  project  really 
amoimts  to.  It  would  provide  for  con- 
struction of  a  27-foot  channel  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  between  Lake  On- 
tario and  Montreal.  This  would  be  ef- 
fected through  the  construction  of  a 
dam  that  would  raise  the  level  of  the 
water  behind  it  approximately  80  feet, 
together  with  the  necessary  canals  and 
locks  around  the  several  rapids  in  the 
river  between  the  proposed  dam  and 
Montrea'.  In  addition,  the  Welland 
Canal  and  the  canal  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
would  have  to  be  deepened.  The  total  di- 
rect costs  of  all  of  these  works  would  be 
$405,137,000.  of  which  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  $175  950.000  and  the 
United  States  $229,183,000.  Of  the 
amount  chargeable  to  the  United  States, 
$90,000,000  will  be  contributed  by  the 
New  York  State  Power  Authority. 

But  these  figures  do  not  in  any  way 
represent  the  total  cost  of  the  develop- 
ment. For  at  least  13  harbors  on  the 
United  States  side  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
2  on  the  Canadian  side  would  have  to  be 
deepened  to  allow  27-foot  boats  to  enter. 
Interest  on  the  investment  during  the 
period  of  construction  at  Z\2  percent 
would  have  to  be  allowed.  The  figure  of 
$405,137,000  does  not  include  any  allow- 
ance for  contingent  expenses.  According 
to  a  thorough  study  prepared  by  the 
Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board — a  pub- 
lic body  authorized  by  the  New  York 
Legislature  in  1925 — the  total  direct  cost 
of  the  project  would  be  $655,000,000,  of 
which  $240,000,000  would  be  borne  by 
Canada  and  $415,000,000  by  the  United 
States.  Despite  the  fact  that  these  are 
astronomical  figures,  this  same  impartial 
Government  source  asserts  this  is  far 
from  the  whole  picture.  Supposedly  the 
life  of  the  project  would  be  50  years.  Then 
interest  would  have  to  be  paid  on  the 
bonds  for  that  period  and  there  would  be 
the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance. 
When  these  items  are  taken  into  account 
the  total  cost  of  the  project,  including 
cost  of  construction,  interest,  and  main- 
tenance cost  during  its  life,  would  be 
$1,220,000,000.  of  which  $597,000,000 
would  be  borne  by  Canada  and  $623,000,- 
000  by  the  United  States.  To  help  indi- 
cate the  tremendous  cost  of  this  project 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  cost  only  $375,000,000. 

Let  us  view  the  arguments  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  project  at  the  present 


time  and  analyze  their  validity.  Al- 
though the  project  has  been  before  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  one  form 
or  another  for  more  than  15  years,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  now  advances  a  new  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  it.  This  argument  is 
that  the  project  is  required  for  national 
defense.  The  primary  reason  why  it  is 
needed  for  national  defense,  it  is  alleged, 
is  that  we  will  require  the  electric  power 
that  will  be  generated  for  defense  indus- 
tries. But  when  does  the  agreement 
with  Canada  call  for  the  completion  of 
the  power  facilities?  Why,  the  date  is 
1949,  and,  according  to  engineering  esti- 
mates, the  earliest  date  that  it  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  completed 
would  be  1946  or  1947.  Thus,  on  October 
17,  1940,  President  Roosevelt  said: 

The  surveys  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  the  National  Power  Policy  Com- 
mittee have  convinced  me  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  International  Rapids  section  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  should  be  undertaken 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  as  a  part  of 
adequate  provision  to  meet  the  continuing 
power  requirements  of  the  defense  program 
in  certain  essential  centers  of  war-materisd 
production  In  the  Northeastern  States. 

The  potential  power  at  this  site  Is  best 
adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  expan- 
sion In  certain  essential  defense  Industries, 
Including  aluminum,  magnesium,  ferro- 
alloys, chemicals,  etc.  ActuaUy.  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America  has  recently  arranged 
for  the  Import  of  30,000  kilowatts  of  addi- 
tional power  from  Canada  to  meet  the  press- 
ing requirements  of  Its  existing  plant  located 
at  the  very  site  of  the  proposed  St.  Law- 
rence project  and.  I  am  reliably  informed,  is 
seeking  additional  supplies  from  across  the 
border.  Such  Imported  supplies  are.  In  ef- 
fect, on  an  annual  basis  subject  to  being 
withdrawn  if  required  by  the  Canadian 
power  market. 

Are  we  to  conclude  from  this  that  the 
administration  expects  an  unusually 
protracted  war?  Normally.  It  has  been 
talking  about  a  defense  emergency  last- 
ing about  2  or  3  years  at  the  most.  But 
should  we  conclude  now  that  it  will  last 
8  years?  On  this  basis  either  the  defense 
argument  is  ill-founded  or  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  grossly  lacking  in  hon- 
esty in  discussing  the  defense  emergency 
with  the  American  people. 

An  oft-repeated  argument  in  favor  of 
the  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  is  that  it  will  result  in  tremendous 
savings  of  freight  rates  to  the  American 
people.  Most  of  the  estimates  of  savings 
resulting  from  reduced  freight  rates  have 
been  distinctly  fallacious  and  misleading. 
One  of  the  major  reasons  for  this  has 
been  that  they  have  not  considered  the 
effect  upon  the  community  as  a  whole  of 
the  construction  of  such  an  undertaking 
that  would  compete  with  all  existing 
transportation  facilities.  They  have  not 
taken  into  account  the  cost  to  the  public 
of  each  ton  of  freight  transported 
through  the  seaway  as  a  consequence  of 
operating  costs,  interest,  and  amortiza- 
tion, nor  have  they  included  any  allow- 
ance for  the  loss  that  would  be  suffered 
each  year  through  the  loss  of  freight  on 
the  part  of  railroads  and  other  forms 
of  inland  transportation,  including  the 
New  York  State  Barge  Canal.  When 
these  are  taken  into  consideration  the  al- 
leged actual  saving  resulting  from  the 
construction  of  the  seaway  becomes  in 
reality  a  loss  to  the  national  economy. 
The  total  savings  in  freight  charges  for 
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both  exports  and  imports,  according  to 
the  Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board, 
would  be  only  $8,800,000.  But  in  com- 
puting even  this  saving  in  reduced  freight 
charges  no  account  is  taken  of  the  cost 
to  the  public  of  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  seaway.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  the  alleged  saving  in  freight 
charges  there  would  be  a  number  of 
very  great  additional  costs  to  the  com- 
munity. We  must  take  into  account  the 
loss  of  freight  traffic  on  the  American 
railroads,  a  loss  of  traffic  on  the  New 
York  State  Barge  Canal,  and  other  in- 
land waterways.  The  gross  loss  each 
year  from  this  construction  would  be 
$51,000,000.  When  we  deduct  from  this 
the  $8,800,000  resulting  from  the  de- 
creased freight  charges  tht  net  annual 
loss  to  the  national  economy,  apart  from 
the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  seaway,  is  $42,000,000. 

To  undertake  a  project  that  in  the  long 
run  will  cost  well  over  $1,200,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  diverting  the  movement  of 
freight  from  American  railroads  to  for- 
eign shipping  seems  most  illogical.  In 
the  last  9  years  vast  sums  of  money  have 
been  loaned  by  the  Federal  Goverrmient 
to  railroads  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  going  into  bankruptcy,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  jeopardizing  the  very  security  of  these 
loans  by  constructing  this  project.  The 
stockholders  of  the  American  railroads 
have  in  many  instances  received  no  divi- 
dends for  years.  This  project  would  cer- 
tainly insure  that  this  course  would  be 
foDowed  for  years  to  come.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  by  all  competent  students 
of  transportation  that  what  this  country 
suffers  from  is  not  a  dearth  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
but  rather  from  a  great  overdevelop- 
ment of  such  transportation  facilities. 

Supposedly  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  Is 
to  provide  a  27-foot  channel  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  ocean.  What  ships 
will  benefit  from  this?  American  ships 
with  sufficiently  small  draft  to  ply  the 
new  canal  constitute  but  5  percent  of 
the  world's  merchant  shipping,  whereas 
30  percent  of  the  total  world's  shipping 
is  of  shallow  enough  draft  to  use  the 
waterway.  Thus  it  would  appear  inevi- 
table that  most  of  the  business  of  carry- 
ing goods  to  and  from  the  lake  ports 
would  fall  to  foreign  shipping,  and  Amer- 
ican shipowners  would  receive  practically 
no  benefit  from  the  projected  undertak- 
ing. Thus,  from  the  standpoint  of  trans- 
portation, there  appear  to  be  practically 
no  arguments  in  favor  of  the  seaway. 
In  fact,  all  of  the  arguments  that  can  be 
advanced  are  distinctly  against  it. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  production 
of  electric  power,  there  Is  no  more  to  be 
said  for  this  project  than  there  is  on  the 
transportation  side.  The  total  cost  of 
the  works  chargeabl«»  for  power  produc- 
tion, or  for  power  production  and  navi- 
gation Jointly,  Is  $269,000,000,  of  which 
the  United  States  will  bear  $206,000,000 
and  Canada  $63,000  000.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  power  produced  at  the 
project  will  be  divided  equally  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
total  amount  of  power  produced  on  the 
project  will  be  1,642.000  kilowatts.  Of 
this,  the  United  States  wiU  get  821,000 


kilowatts.  Thus  it  would  appear  that 
since  the  Canadian  cost  of  the  power 
project  will  be  $63,000,000  and  the  cost 
to  the  United  States  $206,000,000,  the 
United  States  will  be  paying  three  times 
as  much  for  each  kilowatt  of  power  imto- 
duced  as  will  Canada.  The  St.  Lawrence 
Power  Development  Commission  of  the 
State  of  New  York  estimated  that  power 
facilities  in  the  International  Rapids 
section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  could  be  de- 
veloped at  a  total  cost  to  Canada  and 
New  York  State  of  $180,000,000,  as 
against  $269,000,000  chargeable  to  power 
under  the  proposed  navigation  and  power 
development.  The  cost  per  kilowatt  of 
installed  generating  capacity  on  the  en- 
tire project  would  be  $163.  But  since 
the  United  States  is  contributing  a  great 
deal  more  than  Canada  for  its  half  of 
the  total  power  produced,  the  cost  per 
kilowatt  of  installed  capacity  on  the  821,- 
000  kilowatts  the  United  States  would 
receive  would  be  over  $250. 

Let  us  see  how  this  all  compares  with 
the  cost  of  the  steam  generation  of  elec- 
tric power.   On  July  9,  1940,  the  National 
Defense   Advisory   Commission   testified 
before  the  deficiency  committee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  relative 
to  the  cost  of  construction  of  steam  plants 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley  to  supplement 
hydroelectric  developments  in  that  area. 
In  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Duim,  consultant 
to  the  Defense  Commission,  it  was  stated 
that  the  cost  per  kilowatt  of  installed  ca- 
pacity of  a  modem  steam  plant  is  only 
$87.50,  as  compared  with  the  figure  abore 
quoted  of  $163  per  kilowatt  of  installed 
capacity  on  this  entire  project,  or  of  $250 
en  the  power  to  be  received  by  the  United 
States.    Instead  of  a  cost  of  $269,000,000 
to  build  this  project  under  the  present 
plans,  steam  plants  to  produce  an  equiva- 
lent  amount  of  power  would   cost  but 
$143,675,000.  or  but  53.4  percent  of  the 
cost  of  this  project  chargeable  to  power. 
These  figures,  of  course,  are  only  the  cost 
of  Installation   of   generating   facilities. 
What  would  be  the  actual  cost  of  such 
power  wholesale  in  the  areas  of  New  York 
where  it  would  likely  be  consmned?    The 
cost   of   St.   Lawrence   power    delivered 
wholesale  in  Buffalo  would  be  3.46  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour,  whereas  the  cost  of 
producing  power  by  steam  generation  at 
the  same  load  factor  in  Buffalo  Is  3.4 
mills.    The  cost  of  delivery  of  this  power 
in  New  York  City  would  be  4.91  mills,  as 
against  a  cost  of  production  In  New  York 
by  steam  plants  of  4.5  mills.    New  York 
City,  of  course,  would  be  the  largest  po- 
tential market  for  the  consumption  of 
this  power,  and  the  possibility  of  sending 
such  power  uninterruptedly  to  New  York 
with  present  transmission  equipment  Is 
exceedingly    dubious.      Consequently    it 
appears  that  power  produced  by  the  gen- 
erating stations  to  be  located  in  the  In- 
ternational Rapids  section  of  the  river 
could  not  be  economically  sold  in   the 
principal    consuming    markets    In    New 
York  State.    Thus  it  would  appear  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  power  production 
the  project  cannot  be  Justified. 

From  the  review  that  has  been  pre- 
sented it  appears  that  this  project  can- 
not be  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
necessary  for  national  defense,  nor  on  the 
ground  that  it  wiH  produce  great  savings 
for  transportation  to  the  people  of  the 


United  States,  nor  on  the  ground  that  It 
will  produce  electric  power  In  an  economi- 
cal manner.  Thus  It  must  be  concluded 
that  there  arc  no  logical  arguments  that 
can  be  advanced  to  support  this  tremen- 
dous undertaking. 


A  Prirate't  Letter 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  Aprti  30.  1941 


Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received 
a  very  interesting  letter,  which  I  thought 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  It  is  from  a  young  neighbor  and 
is  addressed  to  my  brother  and  to  me.  It 
is  as  follows : 

Apan.  19.  1941. 
DKAa  Genx  ako  Vimcent:  I  thought  that  It 
was  time  that  I  should  write  to  you  and  let 
you  know  bow  things  are  going  in  the  train- 
ing oX  our  Army.    This  account  is  not  by  any 
means  a  professional  one  but  merely  a  lew 
things  that  I  have  observed.    Firstly,  the  life 
isn't  too  bad  at  aU.    The  housing  conditions 
are  as  near  perfect  as  anyone  could  expect, 
notwlthsUnding  the  fact  that  the  barracks 
we  are  in  were  put  up  in  record  time.    Every 
barracks  has  two  floors,  and  each  floor  has 
about  30  men  sleeping  there.    The  cots  Issued 
are  surprisingly  comfortable,  although  there 
Is  no  evidence  of  any  Beautyrest  mattresses. 
We  have  ample  latrine  facilities,  with  hot  and 
cold  showers.    Everything  about  the  barracks 
Is  kept  neat  and  clean.    Sanitary  conditions 
are  marvelous.    The  Government  really  out- 
did Itself  In  the  housing  problem.     I  don't 
doubt  that  these  barracks  are  of  the   type 
which  will  endure  all  the  elements  for  quit* 
a  long  time  to  come  and-will  fulfill  other  pur- 
poses than  mere  dwellings  for  military  men. 
Next   we   have  the  food   problem.     I  can 
honestly  say  again  I  was  not  only  surprised 
but   flabbergasted   at    the    conditions.     The 
food  is  good  and  simple;  nothing  extravagant 
but  yet  it  is  the  type  which  Is  tasty  and  fill- 
ing.   It  puts  muscle  where  muscle  should  be 
and  bone  where  bone  should  be.    Potatoes 
are  the  cook's  forte;   beef  stew  his  piece  de 
resistance.     We  have  plenty  of  solid  bread, 
strong  coffee,  and  peaches.    There  aeems  to 
me  to  be  a  very  large  waste,  however.     Each 
company  has  its  own  money  with  which  to 
feed  Its  men,  and  they  uae  it  up,  come  what 
may.    If  20  pounds  of  potatoes,  peas,  turnips, 
etc.,  are  not  eaten,  the  uneaten  portion  Is 
thrown   away.     8<HDehow   I   can't   conciliate 
this  with   the  need  for  new  economy.    Of 
course,  this  is  a  smaU  Item,  but  If  every  com- 
pany   In    every    regiment    in    every    camp 
throughout  the  country  follows  the  same  pro- 
cedure as  we  do,  then  there  Is  a  waste  large 
enough  to  warrant  a  stoppage.     As  a  final 
word  on  the  food,  I  can  say  It  is  far  more 
than  in  my  most  anxious,  optimistic  moments 
before  I  was  indiicted  I  ever  hoped  for.    I  am 
completely  satisfied  in  an  epicurian  aort  of 
a  way. 
I  imagine  what  you  would  like  to  know 
I   more  than  anything  else  is  the  actual  duty 
for  military  training  Itself.    It  Is  a  dlftinct 
tribute  to  the  Army  officials  when  I  say  that 
their  plans  and  schedules  are  held  to  strictly 
and  are  the  type  which  gives  a  man  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  work  a  good  insight  into  what 
he  might  e^cpect  in  time  of  war.    Tou  would 
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b«  astounded  If  you  knew  how  close  you  can 
walk  to  a  man  In  ambviah  without  seeing  blm. 
An  officer  In  the  bnishes  not  30  yards  from 
ua.  There  were  at  least  30  men  looking  for 
him.  taking  one  step  at  a  time.  I  was  about 
3  yards  from  him  before  I  spotted  his  pants 
legs.  When  we  saw  that  demonstration  every 
man  started  to  get  serious  about  the  training. 
We  are  taught  every  trick  of  camouflage, 
ambush,  and  attack.  When  to  show  ourselves 
and  how  to  show  ourselves,  how  to  shoot 
from  behind  trees,  bushes,  and  from  defiles 
and  hills  The  men  realize  that  these  Instruc- 
tions and  advice  are  coming  to  us  after  a 
frightful  tuition  of  human  lives  were  lost 
and  paid  for  to  gain  this  knowledge.  When 
we  first  arrive.  If  we  were  in  actual  combat, 
100  men  could  have  wiped  out  the  5.000  men 
Jtist  starting  training.  Today  I  doubt  If  an 
equal  force  could  do  the  same  damage.  When 
our  ]rear"s  service  is  up  every  selective  man 
leaving  will,  or  should  have,  the  necessary 
training  to  wage  a  successful  warfare.  The 
drilling  of  the  men  Is  monotonous  and  Irri- 
tating, perticularly  under  a  hot  sun.  but  yet 
somehow  you  don't  mind  when  you  realize 
you  are  a  cog  in  a  well-trained  and  well- 
drilled  organization.  I'd  match  my  platoon 
with  the  plebe  class  at  West  Point,  and  there 
would  not  be  much  difference. 

Oene  and  Vincent,  I  know  this  letter  is  not 
as  persona]  as  I  would  like  it  to  be,  but  I 
thought  a  few  words  from  one  actually  under 
the  ♦raining  for  our  defense  would  give  you 
some  insight  into  how  things  are  going.  I 
waited  until  last  to  register  my  complaint, 
which,  although  often  joked  about,  is  a  genu- 
ine and  universal  one — the  noncommissioned 
officers,  corporals,  etc.— bah!  Nasty  bunch  if 
I  ever  met  one.  but  yet  they  are  the  Army  dis- 
cipline. I  heard  about  my  brother  Bill's  good 
fortune  and  I  want  to  add  my  appreciation 
to  that  I  know  my  family  feels.  Tou  know  I 
am  always  at  your  service  for  anything  I  can 
do.  which  sometimes  seems  very  insignificant 
to  me. 

Regards  to  your  mother.  Best  of  luck  to 
you  both. 

Sincerely, 


Kamo— Supertrantmitsion  R.  E.  A. 
Co«peratiTe  fw  Kansas,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  and  Oklahoma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

or  ASKANSAS 

Of  THK  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVXS 


Thursday.  AprU  24,  1941 


BMTORIAL  BY  C.  P.  BYRNS.  KDITOR   Ol 
THE  SOUTHWEST  AMERICAN 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  we  have 
4be  vision  to  make  full  use  of  the  great 
resources  at  our  command  in  these 
United  States  I  think  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  the  day  of  the  pioneer  has  Just 
begun. 

Last  week  there  was  formed  of  19  rural 
electrification  cooperatives  in  the  States 
of  Kansas.  Arkansas.  Missouri,  and  Okla- 
homa— principally  in  the  corners  of  those 
States  that  lie  in  the  Grand  River  water- 
shed— a  huge  supertransmission  cooper- 
olive  Whose  mnnbers  will  be  the  19  co-ops 
azKl  which  will  serve  to  bring  to  them  the 


cheaper  power  being  generated  at  the 
Grand  River  Dam. 

This  is  a  new  step  In  the  field  of  power 
In  this  age  of  electricity.  It  is  a  new 
step  for  the  American  ijeople.  It  is  a 
newly  discovered  means  of  delivering 
public  power  that  is  being  produced  In 
this  country  at  a  relatively  low  cost,  to 
the  people. 

Herewith,  I  Insert  in  full  a  most  excel- 
lent editorial  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Byrns,  editor 
of  the  Southwest  American,  one  of  Ar- 
kansas' largest  newspapers,  which  ap- 
peared last  week: 

[From  the  Southwest  American] 

Cheap  power  from  Grand  River  Dam  in 
northeast  Oklahoma  will  be  made  available 
to  50,000  farmers  in  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
Missouri,  and  Kansas  If  plans  of  Congress- 
men from  the  four  States  go  wefl. 

An  immediate  allotment  of  a50,000  from 
the  Rural  Electrification  Adminlatratlon  and 
another  $200,000  from  defense  funds  will  be 
sought  Immediately  to  finance  initial  con- 
struction of  the  heavy  transmission  lines 
from  Grand  River  Dam  to  connect  with  19 
rural  electric  cooperatives  In  the  four-State 
area. 

A  supercooperative  known  as  Kamo  was 
organized  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Vlnita, 
Okla.,  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
Grand  River  Dam  Authority  and  of  local 
rural  electric  cooperatives. 

Congressman  Cltde  T.  Ellis,  of  Arkansas, 
and  United  States  Senator  Josh  Lei.  of  Okla- 
homa, are  taking  the  lead  in  the  plans. 

A  reduced  wholesale  rate  for  power  pur- 
chased by  the  cooperatives  is  one  objective 
of  the  plan.  A  grldwork  of  electric  lines 
which  will  make  Grand  River  power  avail- 
able to  many  more  farmers  in  the  four-State 
area  is  another.  Eventually  it  is  planned  to 
tie  in  Grand  River  power  with  Norfolk  Dam, 
on  which  construction  recently  started,  in 
Baxter  County,  Ark. 

The  plan  of  Kamo  calls  for  eventual  con- 
struction of  800  miles  of  heavy  transmission 
lines,  costing  about  $2,000,000.  An  immedi- 
ate allocation  of  $50,000  from  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  will  practically  ex- 
haust that  agency's  funds  for  the  present 
fiscal  year.  To  push  the  project  along,  the 
Congressmen  and  Senators  will  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  allocate  $200,000  of  defense  funds  to 
keep  the  work  going  until  July  1,  when 
R.  E.  A.  will  have  additional  money. 

Congressman  Ellis  said  in  Washington  the 
new  supercooperative  will  buy  power  in  large 
quantities  from  Grand  River  Dam  authority 
for  4.5  mills  a  kilowatt,  compared  to  the 
present  average  price  of  12.5  mills  a  kilowatt. 
The  saving  to  customers  of  the  rural  co- 
operatives he  said  will  be  half  a  cent  a  kilo- 
watt. 

This  Is  a  significant  development,  not  alone 
for  what  It  is  in  Itself,  but  for  what  It  indi- 
cates for  the  futxire.  It  is  a  logical  step  to- 
ward the  final  establishment  of  some  such 
agency  as  is  proposed  in  the  Arkansas  Valley 
Authority  bill  now  pending  In  Congress — an 
agency  created  for  the  purpose  of  correlating 
all  the  power  production,  fiood  control,  and 
navigation  aids  which  are  constructed,  under 
construction  and  projected  In  the  valleys  of 
the  Arkansas,  the  White,  the  Red,  and  the 
St.  Francis  Rivers. 

Grand  River  Dam  Is  on  the  most  Important 
tributary  of  the  Arkansas  in  eastern  Okla- 
homa. Norfolk  Dam  Is  on  the  White.  Denl- 
son  Dam,  now  \inder  construction,  is  on  the 
Red.  on  the  southern  border  of  Oklahoma. 
These  three  form  a  triangle  which  embraces 
much  of  eastern  Oklahoma  and  northwest 
Arkansas. 

Flood-control  dams,  some  of  them  designed 
for  eventual  power  production  as  well,  are 
under  construction  at  various  points  In  the 
valleys  of  the  four  streams.  Privately  owned 
dams,  usable  In  some  degree  for  flood  con- 
trol, exist  at  various  places.    Altogether  37 


flood -control  works,  many  usable  also  as 
power  producers,  have  been  recommended  by 
the  United  States  engineers  in  the  four  river 
valleys. 

The  creation  of  a  single  authority  with  the 
power  and  the  finance  to  construct  what  is 
needed  and  to  operate  all  of  them  as  parts  of 
a  whole  is  a  logical  and  inevitable  develop- 
ment. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway 


REMARKS 


1 


HON.  WIU.IAM  A.  PIHENGER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  30,  1941 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  comment  for  just  a  moment  on. 
the  project  that  will  be  before  the  Con- 
gress very  shortly  known  as  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  deep  waterway 
project.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a 
more  meritorious  measure,  or  a  measure 
that  will  mean  more  to  the  American 
people,  than  this  project.  There  has 
been  no  project,  however,  about  which 
more  misleading .  propaganda  has  been 
circulated  in  America  than  this  particu- 
lar project.  The  lobbies  are  active  and 
have  been  active  for  months.  An  educa- 
tional program  is  needed  if  this  sort  of 
misleading  and  untrue  propaganda  is  to 
be  avoided. 

A  colleague  asked  me  2  or  3  weeks  ago, 
"Tell  me  something  about  this  project. 
They  tell  me  you  cannot  get  any  power 
up  there  because  most  of  the  year  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  frozen  over  and  the  ice 
prevents  the  development  of  power." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario  giving  the 
facts  on  that  situation.  The  letter  reads 
as  follows: 

The  Htdbo-Electkic  Power 

Commission  or  Ontario, 

OmCE  or  THE  Sccretart, 

Toronto,  April  22,  1941, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Pittenger, 
Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C, 

United  States  of  America. 
Re  operation  of  power  plants  under  winter 
conditions. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  April  10,  Inquiring 
as  to  the  operation  of  our  power  plants  un- 
der winter  conditions,  has  been  received.  I 
note  that  statements  have  been  made  by 
those  opposed  to  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
that,  on  account  of  ice.  power  could  not  be 
generated  on  the  St.  Lawrence  for  several 
months  during  the  year. 

This  Commission  operates  44  hydroelectric 
plants  varying  in  capacity  from  about  1,000 
horsepower  up  to  several  hundred  thousand 
horsepower,  the  total  Installed  capacity  of 
our  plants  being  of  the  order  of  1,800,000 
horsepower.  These  are  located  all  over  On- 
tario and  some  are  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Province,  where  low  temperatures  are 
experienced  during  protracted  periods  In 
each  winter. 

The  records  of  the  commission,  extending 
now  throughout  a  period  of  30  years,  show 
that,  with  one  particular  exception,  none  at 
the  plants  have  been  taken  out  of  operation 
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on  account  of  Ice  for  any  period  exceeding 
more  than  a  few  hours,  and  these  occurrences 
have  been  during  the  time  when  ice  l3  first 
being  formed  in  the  rivers.  The  case  men- 
tioned had  reference  to  one  of  the  commis- 
sion's plants  In  the  Niagara  River,  and  the 
shut-down  was  due  to  a  heavy  run  of  ice  fiom 
Lake  Erie  which  filled  the  gorge  below  the 
Falls  where  the  plant  is  situated.  The  greater 
part  of  the  generator  rocm  was  filled  with 
Ice  and  the  equipment  was  damaged;  the 
necessary  repairs  required  2  or  3  months  to 
complete.  Had  the  plant  been  In  any  other 
situation — for  example,  above  the  Falls,  as 
In  the  case  of  two  other  of  the  commission's 
plants,  or  farther  downstream,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  largest  plant  operated  by  the  com- 
mission— the  only  resxilt  would  have  been  to 
reduce  somewhat  the  output  for  a  matter  of 
a  few  days. 

There  are  many  hydroelectric  plants  oper- 
ated throughout  Canada  at  which  low  tem- 
peratures are  encountered,  and  It  Is  safe  to 
say  that  It  Is  very  exceptional  for  any  of 
them  to  be  closed  down  on  account  of  ice. 
Certainly,  with  the  exception  noted,  no  case 
Is  known  where  a  plant  has  been  closed  down 
for  a  protracted  period  such  as  Is  mentioned 
In  your  letter. 

I  trust  that  this  Information  will  be  of  use 

to  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Osborne  Mitchell, 

Secretary. 


The  Colorado-Big  Thompson  Reclamation 
Project,  When  Completed,  Will  Stop 
Crop  Losses  Due  to  Water  Shortages, 
Which  Have  Averaged  Over  $6,000,000 
Annually  for  the  Past  10  Years  and 
Amounted  to  Ovep  $12,000,000  for 
1940 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  30.  1941 


STATEMENT  OF  J.  M.  DILLE.  SECRETARY- 
MANAGER  OP  NORTHERN  COLORADO 
WATER  CONSERVANCY  DISTRICT 


Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  statement  hy  J.  M. 
Dille,  secretary-manager  of  Northern 
Colorado  Water  C»)nservancy  District, 
the  repayment  agency  for  the  Colorado- 
Big  Thompson  reclamation  project: 

I  am  secretary-mar  ager  of  the  Northern 
Colorado  Water  Conservancy  District,  the  re- 
payment agency  of  th€  Colorado-Big  Thomp- 
son project.  For  30  yt  ars  1  have  owned  and 
operated  farms,  and  d'>iring  that  time  served 
as  manager  of  Irrlgat.on  companies  In  this 

area. 

I  wish  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  160,000 
people  In  our  district  who  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  completion  of  the  project  which 
was  authorized  for  co  istruction  4  years  ago, 
and  to  urge  that  adequate  ftinds  be  made 
available  to  complete  the  project  as  rapidly 
as  possible.     That  district  has  an  assessed 


valuation  of  $140,000,000,  consists  of  615.000 
acres  of  Irrigated  land,  and  comprises  one  of 
the  best  developed  agricultural  areas  In  Colo- 
rado. 

On  previous  occasions  It  has  been  shown 
that  actual  crop  losses  due  to  water  shortages 
hive  averaged  mere  than  $6,000,000  annually 
for  the  past  10  years.  Such  losses  for  1940 
have  been  estimated  at  over  »12,000,000.  and 
the  water  prospects  for  1941  indicate  that 
another  year  of  short  crops  is  probable. 

Water  shortages  are  not  uniform  on  the 
8.000  farms  In  the  district.  While  a  few  of 
these  farms,  comprising  about  15  percent  of 
the  total,  have  water  rights  which  are  ade- 
quate even  In  short  years,  the  major  portion 
of  the  area  bears  the  shortages  In  varying 
degrees,  with  the  result  that  a  large  number 
of  good  farms  have  been  abandoned,  while 
the  owners  of  many  others  are  Insolvent  and 
In  destitute  circumstances  but  are  trying  to 
ho'.d  on  until  water  from  the  project  Is  made 
available. 

While  the  population  of  our  larger  towns 
has  Increased  somewhat  In  the  past  decade, 
the  rural  population  has  decreased  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  numbers  who  have  been 
forced  to  give  up  on  account  of  lack  of 
water.  I  have  personal  contact  with  these 
conditions  and  know  that  the  losses  and 
distress  are  very  real  and  very  large.  The 
Federal  Government  is  affected  by  this  situa- 
tion. The  Farm  Security  Administration  re- 
ports that  over  60  percent  of  the  loans  made 
by  that  agency  last  year  were  In  default  and 
that  hundreds  of  farmers  In  the  area  are 
receiving  subsistence  grants.  The  Federal 
land  bank,  which  has  about  $15,000,000  In 
farm  loans  in  the  district,  has  been  forced 
to  foreclose  on  many  farms  and  Is  having 
difficulty  with  others.  As  an  example  of 
the  situation,  one  irrigation  system  with 
which  I  am  personally  connected,  had  only 
18  days'  run  of  water  last  year.  The  220 
farmers  under  this  ditch  planted  their  crops, 
Irrigated  part  of  them  once,  and  then  had 
to  watch  them  bum  up  and  be  left  with  little 
or  no  income  for  the  season's  work. 

The  losses  which  I  have  mentioned  do  not 
Include  those  suffered  by  the  business  and 
industry  In  the  district  which  Is  dependent 
upon  the  agriculture  of  the  area.  The  latter 
probably  exceed  the  losses  In  value  of  crops 
on  the  farm.  These  losses  are  reflected  in 
an  Increasing  degree  In  reduced  buying  power, 
delinquent  tax  collections,  and  In  Increased 
unemplo3rment,  relief  loads,  and  assistance 
from  Federal  agencies.  Actual  sale  value 
of  all  real  property  and  particularly  of  farms 
has  declined  to  an  alarming  degree  In  the 
past  few  years. 

The  additional  310.000  acre-feet  of  water, 
to  be  made  available  by  the  CoIorado-Blg 
Thompson  project,  will  provide  an  adequate 
water  supply  and  enable  this  territory  to 
become  prosperous  and  self -supporting. 

The  conservancy  district  which  I  repre- 
sent, was  organized  In  1937  as  the  agency  to 
contract  with  the  United  States  for  construc- 
tion of  the  project,  to  secure  repayment  of 
the  costs  and  to  aUot  and  distribute  the 
water.  A  repayment  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment was  made  In  1938.  The  entU-e  cost 
of  the  project  will  be  repaid  by  the  water 
and  power  users.  The  district  organized 
under  a  recent  Colorado  State  law  Is  unique 
In  many  respects.  All  real  and  personal 
property  in  the  district  Is  taxed  to  cover  a 
part  of  the  annual  repayment  charges  to  the 
Government.  The  balance  of  the  cost, 
chargeable  to  Irrigation,  will  be  liquidated 
by  water  charges  collected  as  taxes  from  mu- 
nicipalities and  the  individual  farms  to  which 
water  is  aUotted. 

Since  the  cost  of  the  water  to  the  farmer  Is 
weU  within  his  ability  to  pay  and  with  ap- 
proximately $150,000  raised  annually  by  the 
district  throTigh  general  taxation  and  with 
the  power  revenues  which  will  be  made  avail- 
able, this  project  is  unquestionably  sound 


and  win  repay  every  dollar  advanced  by  the 
Government  within  the  terms  of  the  recla- 
mation law. 


Pensions  and  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  LARRABEE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  30.  1941 


Mr.  LARRABEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  set  forth  in  detail,  my  pro- 
posal that  we  consider  the  question  of 
the  serious  Importance  of  social  security, 
or.  if  you  please,  domestic  security,  as 
an  important  factor  in  national  defense. 
At  this  time,  as  war  clouds  gather, 
there  is  grave  danger  that  some  of  our 
greatest  domestic  needs  may  be  obscured 
by  the  paramount  problem  of  defense. 
If  this  happens,  a  loss  In  national  morale 
is  likely  to  follow. 

With  this  thought  In  mind,  I  have 
submitted  a  proposal  to  the  Congress, 
through  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, which,  if  adopted,  would  tend  to 
encourage  our  people  to  a  greater  zeal 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  democracy 
which  we  seek  to  defend,  in  that  defense 
would  be  coupled  with  the  abiding  knowl- 
edge of  security  from  want  as  well  as 
from  fear. 

I  have  proposed  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment levy  a  5-percent  gross-profit 
tax,  in  lieu  of  other  proposed  defense 
taxes,  65  percent  of  the  revenue  from 
which  would  go  to  national  defense  and 
the  remsiinder  to  extend  the  coverage  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  all  citizens  and 
to  place  social  security  entirely  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis. 

This  proposal  is  In  line  with  both  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  for  increased  revenue 
for  defense  from  sources  which  will  not 
tend  to  stifle  production  or  to  discourage 
private  enterprise  and  for  Improvement 
of  our  existing  social -security  structure. 
My  proposal  was  made  simultaneous 
letters  sent  to  President  Roosevelt,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau, 
Chairman  Robert  L.  Doughton  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  Con- 
gressman Jere  Cooper,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Taxation  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  In  my  letter  to 
Chairman  Doughtok,  I  requested  a  hear- 
ing before  th»i  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  the  proposal  in  conjunction 
with  the  tax  hearings  now  l)eing  held  by 
that  committee. 

In  estimates  submitted  with  the  pro- 
posal I  have  figured  the  tax  yield  on  the 
basis  of  a  5-percent  gross-profit  tax  at 
$6,142,500,000  for  defense  and  $3,247,- 
500,000  for  pensions.  To  arrive  at  the 
taxable  gross  profit  I  take  the  gross  in- 
come of  the  Nation,  estimated  at  $467,- 
000.000,000,  and  subtract  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials or  property  sold  to  as  to  reach  a 
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"value  added"  basis  of  $247,000,000,000. 
Prom  this  I  subtract  $42,000,000,000  to 
cover  a  basic  exemption  of  the  first  $80 
per  month— $960  per  year — of  gross  in- 
come, leaving  a  taxable  balance  of  $205,- 
000.000.000.  5  percent  of  which  would  be 
$10,250,000,000.  My  plan  would  allow  a 
further  credit  to  employers  and  em- 
ployees who  now  pay  some  form  of  Fed- 
eral retirement  taxes,  amounting  to 
$800,000,000.  The  estimated  most  of  ad- 
ministration. Including  the  collection  of 
the  tax  and  handling  the  entire  general 
annuity  system,  is  $60,000,000  per  year, 
leaving  a  net  tax  yield  of  $9,490,000,000 
according  to  best  available  figures. 

These  figures  were  compiled  for  me  by 
Arthur  L.  Johnson,  national  executive 
and  legislative  secretary  of  the  General 
Welfare  Federation  of  America,  who  has 
spent  the  last  4  years  in  Washington  on 
social -security  and  tax  matters. 

This  tax  base  would  be  equitable,  would 
not  pyramid  taxes,  would  never  tax  a  loss, 
and  would  produce  a  stable  revenue.  At 
the  hearings  on  social  security  held  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  2  years 
ago  the  tax  experts  called  by  the  com- 
mittee recommended  a  similar  tax  base 
for  general  taxation  purposes. 

The  cost  of  collecting  the  defense  por- 
tion of  the  tax  would  be  practically  nil  if 
coupled  with  my  proposal  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act,  so  as  to  Include  aU 
citizens  within  its  terms,  by  means  of  a 
2-pcrcent  annuity  tax  such  as  is  proposed 
in  my  bill.  H.  R.  1410.  known  as  the 
General  Welfare  Act  or  General  Welfare 
Act  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

These  proposals  appear  to  meet  the 
needs  stressed  in  the  President's  message 
to  the  Congress  on  January  6,  1941.  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  in  which  the 
President  indicated  quite  plainly  that  ex- 
tension of  the  Social  Security  Act  cover- 
age is  an  integral  part  of  our  national - 
defense  program,  and  it  appears  this  joint 
national  defense-social  security  revenue 
program  would  eliminate  necessity  of 
overlapping  of  other  taxes,  the  possible 
necessity  for  increases  in  and  establish- 
ment of  many  so-called  nuisance  taxes, 
and  simplify  to  a  very  large  extent  the 
problem  of  obtaining  funds  for  defense 
with  which  the  Congress  is  now  wrestling. 
raising  revenue  for  two  major  items  of 
Federal  expense  "as  painlessly  as 
possible." 

SCLnVXS  ROPBTT-TAZ  VUSOEMS 

In  addition  to  these  advantages  the 
enactment  of  this  proposed  program 
would  also  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
heavy  property  taxes  by  local  units  of 
government  and  the  States  to  finance 
their  share  of  one-half  the  cost  of  the 
old-age  pension  benefits  program,  by  es- 
tablishing a  reasonable  direct  Federal 
old-age  pension  S3^tem  in  lieu  of  the 
present  Federal -State  cooperative  sys- 
tem, in  which  so  many  objectionable  fea- 
tures, including  heavy  cost  of  administra- 
tion, have  been  found. 

I  present  herewith  an  estimate  of  the 
tax  yield  possible  under  such  a  program, 
which  estimate  was  iH-epared  for  me  after 
lengthy  research  by  Mr.  Johnson: 


Estimate  baaed  on  best  available  V.   S.  Government  statistics  for  year  1939 


Oroaps 


Manufacturing 

Retail  sales ..„,. 

Wholejale  sales — 

Real  estate,  including  rentals.... 

Construction 

Service  establishments 

Agriculture ....... 

Forest  products 

Mining  (except  petroleum) 

Petroleum 

Fisheries 

EUytric  light,  power,  and  gas  — 

Transportation 

rommunications 

Finance 

Vaces  and  salaries 

Inti're.«t  and  dividends 

Inheritances 

MLsc-ellaneous.. 

Tanneries 

OifU „ 


Total. 


Gross  income 


$56,828, 
42.039, 
55.2«.i. 
48,000. 

8,000. 
22.970. 

9,  «20, 
100, 

3,  .500, 

3,000, 
50, 

3,000, 

6,000. 

1.  400, 

100. 00<). 

60.000. 

10,000, 

9,000. 

25,000, 

50, 

4,000. 


807,223 
138,000 
640.000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000.000 
000,000 
000,000 
OUI,000 
0U>,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000.  000 
OOI.OOO 
000.000 
IXX1.000 
000.000 
000.000 
000,  000 
000.000 


467,  823,  585,  223 


Cost  Of  materials 


$32, 118, 
27.325. 
46.975. 
20,400. 

4,000. 

2.Vf. 

1,520, 

65, 

1,400, 

1,000, 

10, 

400, 


242,488 
439,700 
794,000 
000,000 
000.000 

non.ooo 

000.000 
000.  uoo 
000,  coo 

000.000 
000.000 
000,000 


80,000,000,000 


5,000,000.000 
30,000,000 


220, 4M,  476, 188 


Taxable  balance 


$24.  710, 

14,  713, 

8.289. 

27,600, 

4,000. 

22.720, 

8,100, 

35, 

2,100. 

2,000. 

.40, 

2.600. 

6,000. 

1,  400. 

20,oai, 

60,000. 
10.  OO). 

9.000, 

20.000. 

20. 

4,000. 


564.735 
698.300 
846.  OU) 
000,000 
000,000 
000.000 
000.000 
000.  ooo 
OOO.tW'J 
000.000 
000, 000 
000,(100 
000,  (XM) 
Oft).  (O) 
000.  OIK) 
IXIO.  (100 
OfJO,  OIX) 
000,  000 
000.000 
000,000 
OOO.tlOO 


247, 329, 109, 035 


Exemption  of  first  WO  per 
month  (8960  per  year) 
Income $42.329. 109.035 


Total     taxable     gross 
profit     or      "value 

added" ---  205.000.000,000 

2  percent  tax  on  this  would 

bring    In 4,100,000.000 

Credit  allowed  employers 
and  employees  for  Federal 
annuity  taxes  paid 800.000,000 

Total  tax  yield 3.300.000.000 

Estimated  cost  of  adminis- 
tration (Hs  percent,  or 
♦5.000,000  per  month)—  60,000,000 


Net    tax    yield     (per 

year) 3,240.000,000 

Amount  necessary  to  pay 
•30  per  month  to  9,000,000 
annuitants   (per  year)...      3.240,000,000 

On  national-defense  basis 
An  additional  3  percent  tax 

on  $205,000,000,000  would 

bring  In - $6,  150, 000,  (X)0 

65  percent  of  total  5  percent 

tax  yield  would  bring  for 

defense  (per  year) 6.142.500.000 


Balance  to  go  Into 
General  Annuity 
Reserve  Fund  to 
protect  future  pay- 
ments   . 


7,  500.  000 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  simple  terms,  my  pen- 
sion proposal  consists  of  a  blanketing  in 
of  all  omitted  groups  and  classes  under 
title  I  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  a 
flat  $30  per  month  coverage,  the  groups 
now  covered  by  title  II  of  the  act  and  by 
other  forms  of  Federal  annuities,  such  as 
civil-service  and  railroad  annuities,  being 
allowed  to  draw  their  annuities  through 
the  systems  under  which  they  paid  and 
being  given  a  credit,  as  against  the  gen- 
eral gross  profit  tax,  for  any  retirement 
taxes  paid. 

UAUr  FAVOI   PSNSION   PLAN 

One  hundred  and  forty  Congressmen 
have  signed  a  nonpartisan  steering- 
committee  resolution  in  support  of  the 
pension  bill.  H.  R.  1410.  Those  Con- 
gressmen come  from  36  States  of  the 
Union,  51  from  the  Central  States,  36 
from  the  Southern  States,  29  from  the 
Eastern  States,  and  24  from  the  Western 
States.    There  are  90  Democrats  on  the 


steering  committee,  45  Republicans,  3 
Progressives,  1  Farmer-Laborite,  and  1 
American  Laborite.  Nine  solid  State  del- 
egations have  signed  the  resolution.  2 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, 14  members  of  the  Appropriation 
Committee,  and  13  chairmen  of  the 
House  committees. 

This  group  is  the  largest  ever  gathered 
together  on  behalf  of  a  general  Federal 
pension,  and  their  signing  represents  the 
greatest  pension  progress  in  the  history 
of  America.  Those  who  have  signed  the 
resolution  are: 

Alabama :  George  M.  Grant.  Democrat, 
Second  District;  Luther  Patrick,  Demo- 
crat, Ninth  District. 

Arizona:  John  R.  Murdock,  Democrat, 
at  large. 

Arkansas:  Clyde  T,  Ellis,  Democrat, 
Third  District;  Fad  jo  Cravens,  Democrat, 
Fourth  District. 

California:  Harry  R.  Sheppard.  Demo- 
crat, Nineteenth  District;  Charles  Kra- 
mer, Democrat,  Thirteenth  District;  Lee 

E.  Geyer,  Democrat,  Seventeenth  Dis- 
trict; Jerry  Voorhis,  Democrat,  Twelfth 
District;  John  H.  Tolan,  Democrat,  Sev- 
enth District;  Albert  E.  Carter,  Repubh- 
can,  Sixth  District;  A.  J.  Elliott,  Demo- 
crat, Tenth  District;  Ed.  V.  Izac.  Demo- 
crat, Twentieth  District;  Carl  Hinshaw, 
Republican,  Eleventh  District;  Thomas 

F.  Ford.  Democrat.  Fourteenth  District; 
Harry  L.  Englebright,  Republican,  Sec- 
ond District. 

Connecticut:  William  J.  Fitzgerald, 
Democrat.  Second  District;  James  A. 
Shanley,  Democrat,  Third  District;  Le 
Roy  D.  Downs,  Democrat,  Fourth  Dis- 
trict; Lucien  J.  Maciora.  Democrat,  at 
large. 

Delaware:  Philip  A.  Tiaynor,  Demo- 
crat, at  large. 

Florida:  Joe  Hendricks,  Democrat, 
Rfth  District;  Lex  Green,  Etemocrat, 
Second  District;  Pat  Cannon,  Democrat, 
Third  District. 

Georgia:  Albert  Sidney  Camp.  Demo- 
crat, Fourth  District;  B.  Frank  Whelchel, 
Democrat,  Ninth  District. 

Idaho:  Compton  I.  White,  Democrat, 
First  District;  Henry  C.  Dworshak,  Re- 
publican. Second  District. 

Illinois:  Anton  J.  Johnson,  Republi- 
can, Fourteenth  District;  Robert  B.  Chip- 
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erfleld.  Republican,  Fifteenth  District; 
Noah  M.  Mason,  Republican,  Twelfth 
District;  William  G.  Stratton,  Republi- 
can, at  large;  J.  V.  Heidinger,  Republi- 
can. TwerJty-fourth  District;  Anton  F. 
Maciejewski.  Democrat.  Sixth  District. 

Indiana:  William  H.  Larrabee,  Damo- 
crat.  Eleventh  District;  Gerald  W.  Lan- 
dis.  Republican.  Seventh  District;  Noble 
J,  Johnson.  Republican,  Sixth  District; 
Raymond  S.  Springer,  Republican,  Tenth 
District;  George  W.  Gillie,  Republican, 
Fourth  District;  Louis  Ludlow,  Demo- 
crat, Twelfth  District;  Earl  Wilson.  Re- 
publican, Ninth  District;  William  T. 
Schuite.  Democrat,  First  District. 

Iowa:  Ben  F.  Jensen.  Republican, 
Sixth  District;  Vincent  F.  Harrington, 
Democrat,  Ninth  District. 

Kansas:  Thomas  D.  Winter,  Republi- 
can, Third  District;  John  M.  Houston, 
Democrat,  Fifth  District;  U.  S.  Guyer, 
Republican,  Second  District. 

Louisiana:  A.  Leonard  Allen.  Demo- 
crat, Eighth  District;  Newt  V.  Mills, 
Democrat,  Fifth  District;  James  Domen- 
geaux.  Democrat,  Third  District;  F.  Ed- 
ward Hebert,  Democrat,  First  District; 
Vance  Plauche.  Democrat,  Seventh  Dis- 
trict; Hale  Boggs,  Democrat,  Second  Dis- 
trict; Jared  Y.  Sanders,  Jr.,  Democrat. 
Sixth  District;  Overton  Brooks,  Demo- 
crat, Fourth  District. 

Massachusetts:  Joseph  E.  Casey.  Dem- 
ocrat, Third  District;  Thomas  A.  Flaher- 
ty, Democrat,  Eleventh  District;  Pehr  G. 
Holmes,  Republican,  Fourth  District; 
Lawrence  J.  Connery,  Democrat,  Seventh 
District;  Charles  R.  Clason,  Republican, 
Second  District, 

Michigan:  Rudolph  G.  Tenerowicz, 
Democrat,  First  District;  Frank  E.  Hook, 
Democrat.  Twelfth  District;  Paul  W. 
Shafer.  Republican,  Third  District; 
George  D.  O'Brien.  Democrat.  Thirteenth 
District;  John  Lesinski,  Democrat,  Six- 
teenth District. 

Minnesota:  H.  Carl  Andersen.  Repub- 
lican. Seventh  District;  Harold  Knutson, 
Republican.  Sixth  District;  Richard  T. 
Buckler,  Farmer-Labor,  Ninth  District; 
Melvin  J.  Maas,  Republican,  Fourth  Dis- 
trict; Richard  P.  Gale,  Republican,  Third 
District. 

Mississippi:  Ross  A.  Collins.  Democrat, 
Fifth  District. 

Missouri:  Etewey  Short.  Republican, 
Seventh  District. 

Montana:  Jeannette  Rankin,  Repub- 
lican, First  District. 

Nebraska:  Carl  T.  Curtis,  Republican, 
Fourth  District;  Karl  Stefan,  Republican, 
Third  District. 

Nevada:  James  G.  Scrugham,  Demo- 
crat, at  large. 

New  Jersey:  William  H.  Sutphin,  Dem- 
ocrat, Third  District:  Elmer  H.  Wene, 
Democrat,  Second  District;  Charles  A. 
Wolverton,  Republican.  First  District. 

New  York:  Alfred  F.  Beiter,  Democrat, 
Forty-first  District;  Vito  Marcantonio, 
American  Labor,  Twentieth  District;  Ed- 
win A.  Hall,  Republican,  Thirty-fourth 
District. 

Ohio:  J.  Harry  McGregor,  Republican. 
Seventeenth  District;  Harold  K.  Clay- 
pool,     Democrat,     Eleventh     District; 
George  H.  Bender,  Republican,  at  large; 
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Clarence  J.  Brown,  Republican,  Seventh 
District;  Michael  J.  Kirwan,  Democrat, 
Nineteenth  District;  Dow  W.  Harter, 
Democrat,  Fourteenth  District;  Stephen 
M.  Young,  Democrat,  at  large;  A.  D. 
Baumhart,  Jr.,  Republican,  Thirteenth 
District;  Martin  L.  Sweeney,  Democrat, 
Twentieth  District. 

Oklahoma:  Wilburn  Cartwright,  Dem- 
ocrat, Third  District;  Jed  Johnson,  Dem- 
ocrat, Sixth  District;  Jack  Nichols.  Dem- 
ocrat, Second  District;  Will  Rogers, 
Democrat,  at  large;  Ross  Rizley,  Repub- 
lican, Eighth  District;  Victor  Wicker- 
sham,  Democrat,  Seventh  District. 

Oregon:  Walter  M.  Pierce,  Democrat, 
Seventh  District;  James  W.  Mott.  Repub- 
lican. First  District;  Homer  D.  Angell, 
Republican.  Third  District. 

Pennsylvania:  Ivor  D.  Fenton.  Repub- 
lican, Thirteenth  District;  Harry  L. 
Haines.  Democrat,  Twenty-second  Dis- 
trict; Charles  L.  Gerlach,  Republican, 
Ninth  District;  Samuel  A.  Weiss,  Demo- 
crat, Thirty-first  District ;  Charles  I.  Fad- 
dis.  Democrat,  Twenty-fifth  District; 
Guy  L.  Moser.  Democrat,  Fourteenth  Dis- 
trict; Francis  J.  Myers,  Democrat,  Sixth 
District;  James  A.  Wright  Democrat, 
Thirty-fourth  District;  J.  Buell  Snyder, 
Democrat,  Twenty-fourth  District; 
Francis  R.  Smith,  Democrat,  Fifth  Dis- 
trict; Augustine  B.  Kelley,  Democrat, 
Twenty-eighth  District. 

Rhode  Island:  John  E.  Fogarty,  Demo- 
crat, Second  District;  Aime  J.  Forand, 
Democrat,  First  District. 

South  Carolina:  Joseph  R.  Bryson, 
Democrat,  Fourth  District;  John  L.  Mc- 
Millan, Democrat,  Sixth  District;  James 
P.  Richards,  Democrat,  Fifth  District; 
L.  Mendel  Rivers,  Democrat,  First  Dis- 
trict. 

Tennessee:  John  Jennings.  Jr.,  Repub- 
lican, Second  District;  J.  Percy  Priest, 
Democrat.  Fifth  District;  Clifford  Davis, 
Democrat,  Ninth  District. 

Texas:  Nat  Patton,  Democrat,  Seventh 
District. 


Utah:  J.  W.  Robinson,  Democrat.  Sec- 
ond District;  Walter  K.  Granger.  Demo- 
crat, First  District; 

Washington:  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Democrat,  First  District;  Charles  H. 
Leavy.  Democrat,  Fifth  District;  Knute 
Hill.  Democrat.  Fourth  District;  John  M. 
Coffee.  Democrat.  Sixth  District;  Martin 
F.  Smith,  Democrat,  Third  District, 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  Democrat,  Second 
District. 

West  Virginia:  Robert  L.  Ramsay, 
Democrat.  First  District;  John  Kee, 
Democrat,  Fifth  District;  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, Democrat,  Second  District. 

Wisconsin:  Reid  F.  Murray.  Republi- 
can, Seventh  District;  William  H.  Steven- 
son, Republican.  Third  District;  Joshua 
L.  Johns,  Republican,  Eighth  District; 
Frank  B.  Keefe,  Republican,  Sixth  Dis- 
trict; B.  J.  Gehrmann,  Progressive, 
Tenth  District;  Henry  Sauthoff,  Progres- 
sive. Sscond  District;  Merlin  Hull.  Pro- 
gressive. Ninth  District;  Lewis  D.  Thill, 
Republican.  Fifth  District. 

PAT-AS-TOU-CO  AS  AGAINST  BOSSOWKD  PENSIONS 

In  order  to  show  the  inequalities  which 
exist  in  cur  present  pension  system  I  am 
inserting  here  a  chart  of  comparative 
benefits  under  the  present  law  and  as  I 
propose  to  amend  it.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  now  paying  $20,000,000  per 
month  to  our  needy  aged  as  pensions  to 
match  State  appropriations.  The  Fed- 
eral portion  is  not  financed  in  any  way 
at  all  and  the  bill  is  all  charged  to  pos- 
terity. In  other  words  we  are  giving 
paupers'  pensions  to  some  grandparents 
of  today  but  are  asking  their  grand- 
children to  pay  the  bill  plus  Interest  on  it 
until  paid.  This  Is  not  right,  and  I  feel 
that  we  should  place  the  whole  system 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  and  grant  an 
honorable,  earned  annuity  to  all  over  60, 
for  which  all  would  pay  during  their  pro- 
ducing years,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
so  as  to  provide,  at  the  outset,  the  pen- 
sions set  forth  in  the  second  portion  of 
the  following  chart: 


Chart  of  comparative  benefits   {Social  Security  Act — General  Welfare  Act) 


Place 


Begion  and  State 


ToUl  (United  SUtes)_. 


Region  1: 

Connecticut . 

Maine .... 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Region  II:  New  York 

Region  III: 

Delaware 

New  Jersey 

Pennsj'lvania. 

Region  IV: 

District  of  Coliunbia. 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . 

Michigan 

Ohio 


Now  under  Social  Security  Act ' 


Under  General  Welfare  Act  ameod- 
ments 


Number  ol 

recipients 

(o\er  65— 

now  classed 

as  paupers) 


2,054.380 


17,353 
13,335 

86,743 
6,375 
6,968 
5,271 

120,231 

2,568 
31.350 
09,914 

3,434 
18,330 
36.847 
19.460 
18,  57C 

53,689 

77.005 

131,-82» 


Monthly 
Federal  pay- 
ment (States 
add  same 
amount) 


$20,686,092 


235.264 

138,782 

1,250,559 

67,633 

69.288 

42,883 

t48o.08C 

14.634 

328,077 
1.092,361 

43,605 
162.568 
186, 127 

06.403 
130,  44: 

388,007 
643.200 

1,  512,  4C7 


Average 

Federal 

payment 

(.*lates 

match 

this) 


tl0.07 


13.56 
ia41 
14.42 
10.61 
0.95 
8.14 
1Z35 

6.70 
10.46 
10.94 

1Z70 
8.87 
6.05 
4.96 
7.02 

4.45 

8.36 

11.48 


Estimated 
number  of 

recipients 
(rctire<l  citi- 

tens  over 

eo) 


Estimated 
monthly  pay 
ment  from 
Federal  Gov- 
ernment at 

notoau 


9^000,000 


laaooo 

80,000 

370,000 
50,000 
55,000 
35,000 

9aaooo 

20,000 
280,000 
675,000 

40,000 
125.000 
160,000 
150,000 
100,000 

190,000 
330,000 
540,000 


$27aooaooo 


3,9oaooo 

2,400.000 

ii.ioaooo 

1.500.000 
1.650,000 

1.05a  000 

27,600,000 

600,000 
8,40a000 

aa2saooo 
i.aoo,co( 

8,750,000 
4,800.000 
4.500,000 
3,00O.OOC 

5,700.000 
9.000,000 

i6,aoo,ooc 


Estimated 
Federal- 
State  total 
monthly 
payment 
to  needy 
aged 


07 


43 
40 
45 
40 
40 
38 
43 

39 

40 

40 

43 
38 

35 
35 
37 

M 
38 

40 


'These  figures  from  Social  Security  Bulletin,  January  1041,  tbe  latest  available. 
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Chart  o/  etmimmtive  bentftts  (Social  SecurUt  Act-<ieneral  Welfare  Act) --Continued 


Ptec* 


Rcfioo  utd  Sut« 


Now  onder  Social  Security  Act 


Under  General  Welfare  Act  amend- 
ments 


N'amb«r  of      Monthly 

recipients  |  Federal  pay- 
Cover  flj—  I  ment  (Sif.tes 
now  ckased      ad'l  same 
asp&uper5)^      amount) 


BerionVI- 

IlKaoti 

Indiana 

W  kseonsio . . 

BflfiOD  VII: 
Akbama  ... 
Flocfcia 


Sootb  C'arolina. 

Tennessee. .... 
Be(>»n  VIII: 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

North  L>akoU. 

South  DakoU. 
BcRionIX: 
' —     Arkansas 

Kan<ta< 

MrwHvi ... 

Oklahoma 

Bcflon  X: 

Louisiana 

New  Mesieo.. 

Texas 

Kcgion  XI: 

Arliona — ... 

Color«do 

Idaho 

Montana 

I'tah 

Wyoming 

Rccion  XII: 

California. 

Nevada .. 

Oretton 

WashinKton.. 
Tirritories: 

Alaska. 

HawaiL 


14!,J1« 
67,148 
S3, 020 

a0,033 
J7.4(57 
37.  US 
at.  401 

17.  r.n 

40,383 

fiA.140 
62.904 
%.3B3 

I4.K51 

24,433 

27,916 

lue,746 

74,641 

33,  AAA 

4,Mr! 
118.012 

K,400 
41, 679 

tt,0«l 
1Z186 
13.S85 

3.440 

149,739 

%305 

19. 4M 

ae.»77 

1.537 
1,802 


tl.  !M.  204 

60«i,  S95 

*  aye,  709 

92,  MS 

232,717 
l.'J,  171 
KM,  910 
»i'J,709 
103,394 


Averace 

Federal 

payment 

(States 
match 
this) 


Estimated  j    Estimated    ] 
number  of  imonthly  pay- 
recipients  I    ment  from 
(retired  citi-  Federal  Crov- 
zens  over      ernment  at 
60)  facto  all 


g.04 

11.26 

4.63 
6.21 

4.(« 
4.29 
3.96 
5.05 


5811.879 

10.35 

6«u,eu2 

10.57 

273,  4M 

U.63 

74.476 

8.36 

144,549 

9.67 

96,963 

276,  nss 

7»>,66*» 
tCA,M2 

209,753 

41>,645 

814,044 

117.545 
61«,  475 
101.218 
ir.2,719 
is;?.  008 
41.006 

2,836.295 

3U.56A 

£07.664 

450.541 

21.565 
11,666 


3.97 
9.80 
7.48 
8.91 

6.23 
8.36 
6  81 

14.00 
14.84 
11.17 
S.25 
11.27 
11.92 

18.94 
13.26 
10.70 
11.27 

14.03 

6.48 


565,000 
285.000 
245.000 

i3.\ono 

130.000 
lfl0.(X)0 
115,000 
80.  UK) 
175,000 

23a  000 

215.000 

110.000 

40.000 

44,000 

105,000 
150,000 
326,000 
144.000 

115,000 

20,000 

345,000 

25,000 
86,000 
30,000 
35.000 
30,000 
10,000 

:5a  ooo 

6.000 
90.000 

145,000 

5,000 
6,000 


Estimated 
Federal- 
State  total 
monthly 
jiayraent 
to  needy 
aged 


$l6,950.rO( 

8.  550.  ceo 
7. 350.  GOO 

4. 05a  000 
3,900.000 
4,  SOU,  IOC 
3, 450,  OX) 
2, 4UI.  fiXi 
5, 250.  COC 

6. 900,  f«i 
6, 450, 00(1 
3, 3iX>,  M> 
1.  300.  lOII 
1,320,000 

3, 150,  CO 
4,  ."iOO,  tX» 
9,  750,  0(1) 
4,320,0(0 

3, 450. 000 

600,  lUO 

10, 350,  COO 

750,000 
2,550,(X:0 

900.  IfO 
1,050,U« 

900,0(0 

300,000 

16,  500.  COO 

ISO,  COO 

2.  700,  CtW 

4,  35(1,  OIW 

150,000 
1M,030 


40 
40 

34 

36 
34 
34 
34 
35 

40 
40 
40 
38 
40 

34 
40 
37 
38 

36 

38 
36 

44 

45 
40 
39 
40 
40 

SO 
43 
40 
4U 

44 

36 


THTTMBNAIL  AWALTSIS  OF  MIASTJ»« 

Mr.  Speaker,  lor  a  concise  thumbnail 
analysis  of  my  measure.  H.  R,  1410.  I 
offer  the  following  schedule  showing  the 
salient  features  of  the  measure  and  its 
complete  Integration  Into  our  present 
social-security  and  pension  structure. 
Pull  credit  is  given  to  all  employers  and 
employees  who  now  pay  some  form  of 
Federal  tax  for  annuity  purposes.  This 
eliminates  the  possibility  of  double  tax- 
ation and  permits  the  workers  in  ques- 
tion toMraw  their  annuities  imder  the 


systems  to  which  they  have  been  con- 
tributing. 

The  measure  represents  a  complete 
and  fully  worked-out  attempt  to  solve 
our  pressing  pension  problems,  and  even 
the  smallest  detwls  have  been  taken  care 
of.  Funeral  benefits  are  ev(3n  provided 
for  annuitants,  a  sound  tax  base  has 
been  worked  out,  and  a  flat  guaranty  be- 
low which  annuities  rnay  not  fall  is 
established  so  as  to  make  this  measure 
the  very  best  there  is  in  the  pension  field. 
The  analysis  of  the  measure  follows: 


How  to  Mfnehronize  general  and  special  pensions  {through  the  General  Welfare  Act) 

(H.  R.  1410) 


DescriptiTj  items 


Onaranteed  penioo 

Auirtnented 

Supplemented 

Supviortinc  tax..... 


Ta.x  (leductioos. 
Additional  tax.. 


Future  tax 

Additional  benefits. 
Vltlmate  "tMl 


General  [vnsions  (under  Gen- 
eral Welfare  .\ct  amend- 
ments to  title  1  Social 
Security  Act) 


$30  per  month  to  allovj-reo. 
-May  earn  $1,^  per  month.  . 
By  States  on  basLs  of  need. 
2perceni  ^oss  profit  tax... 


SSi  per  month  or  U6C  per  year 
None 


.do. 


t«oatao. 


Differentia'  (rear  (the  secret 
ol  it  all) 


Credit,  under  peneral  pen- 
sion tax.  to  employers  and 
employees  for  all  Federa' 
retirement  taxes  paid. 


Special  pension;  (under  Gen- 
eral WeUa.'c  Act  amend- 
ments to  title  II  of  Social 
Security  .ict  and  other  Fed- 
oral  statutes) 


S30  per  month  toalloverSO. 
May  (>ftrn  $1.^  per  month. 
By  Slates  on  basis  of  need. 
2  pM^cent  gross  payroll  t"Jt. 


None. 

1  to  IH  percent  (railroad  and 

civil  service), 
h  percent  in  1946;  H  percent 

in  1949 (Social  Security  Act). 
Up  to  *5J:  survivorrhip  (Social 

Security  Act). 
t86at60. 


JTtfTTWD  8TAT1S  StJPEEME  COtniT  POIJIT8  OTJT  IHI 
WAT 

Mr.  Speaker,  Interesting  to  many  are 
the  words  of  our  United  States  Supreme 
Court  on  the  question  es  to  whether  a 
Federal  pension  is  desirable.  The  lan- 
guage follows: 

Congress    did    not   improvise   a    Judgment 
when   It  fotind  that   the   award  of   old-age 
benefits  would  tie  conducive  to  the  general 
welfare.     •     •     •     The   plight   of  men   and 
women  at  so  low  an  ege  as  40  Is  hard,  al- 
most hopeless,  when  they  are  driven  to  seek 
reemployment.      •      •      •     Approximately  3 
out  cf  4  persons  6^  or  over  were  probably  de- 
pendent  wholly  or   partially  on   others   for 
support.     •     •     •     The    problem    Is   plainly 
national  In  area  and  dimensions.    Moreover, 
the  laws  of  the  several  States  cannot  deal 
with  It  effectively.     •     •     •     State  and  local 
governments   are   often    lacking    in   the   re- 
sources   that    are    necessary    to    finance    an 
adequate  program  of  security  for  the  agtd. 
•     •     •     Apart  from  the  failure  of  resources, 
State  and  local  governments  are  at  times  re- 
luctant to  Increase  so  heavily  the  btirden  ol 
taxation  to  be  borne  by  their  residents  for 
fear  of  placing  themselves  in  a  position  of 
economic    disadvantage    as    compared    with 
neighbors   or   competitors.     •     •     •     A  sys- 
tem of  old-age  pensions  has  special  dangers 
of  Its  own,  if  put  in  force  In  one  State  and 
rejected  In  another.    The  existence  of  such 
a  system  Is  a  bait  to  the  needy  and  depend- 
ent elsewhere — encouraging  them  to  migrate 
and  seek  a  haven  of  repose.    Only  a  power 
that  Is  national  can  serve  the  Interests  of 
all.     (Helvering  v.  Davis,  301  U.  8.  619.  May 
1937.  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.) 

PaZSIOENT   XXPRXSSXS  SIMILAX   YITWS 

The  President,  of  course,  irrevocably 
tied  up  national  pensions  with  defense 
In  his  address  to  Congress  on  January  6, 
1941,  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  in  which 
he  said: 

The  need  for  the  moment  is  that  our 
actions  and  our  policy  should  be  devoted 
primarily — almost  exclusively — to  meeting 
this  foreign  peril.  For  all  cur  domestic 
problems  are  now  a  part  of  the  great  emer- 
gency. 

As  men  do  not  live  by  bread  alone,  they 
do  not  flght  by  armaments  alone.  Those 
who  man  our  defenses  and  those  behind 
them  who  build  our  defenses  must  have 
the  stamina  and  courage  which  comes  from 
an  unshakeable  belief  in  the  manner  of  life 
which  they  are  defending.  The  mighty  ac- 
tion which  we  are  calling  for  cannot  be  based 
on  a  disregard  of  all  things  worth  fighting 
for. 

The  Nation  takes  great  satisfaction  and 
much  strength  from  the  things  which  have 
been  done  to  make  its  people  conscious  of 
their  Individual  stake  in  the  preservation  of 
democratic  life  In  America.  Those  things 
have  toughened  the  fiber  of  our  people,  have 
renewed  their  faith  and  strengthened  their 
devotion  to  the  institutions  we  make  ready 
to  protect. 

Certainly  this  is  no  time  to  stop  thinking 
about  the  social  and  economic  problems 
which  are  the  root  cause  of  the  social  revolu- 
tion which  Is  today  a  supreme  factor  In  the 
world. 

There  Is  nothing  mysterious  about  the 
foundations  of  a  healthy  and  strong  democ- 
racy. The  basic  things  expected  by  our  peo- 
ple of  their  political  and  economic  systems 
are  simple. 
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They  are: 

Equality  of  opportunity  for  youth  and  for 
others. 
Jobs  for  those  who  can  work. 
Security  for  those  who  need  It. 
The  ending  of  special  privilege  for  the  few. 
The  preservation  of  civil  liberties  for  aU. 
The  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  scientific 
progress    In   a    wider   and   constantly    rising 
standard  of  living. 

These  are  the  simple  and  basic  things  that 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  turmoil  and 
unbelievable  complexity  of  our  modern  world. 
The  inner  and  abiding  strength  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  political  systems  Is  dependent 
upon  the  degree  to  which  they  fulfill  these 
expectations. 

Many  subjects  connected  with  our  social 
economy   call    for   immediate    improvement. 
As  examples: 

We  should  bring  more  citizens  under  the 
coverage  of  old-age  pensions  and  unemploy- 
ment Insurance. 

We  should  widen  the  opportunity  for  ade- 
quate medical  care. 

We  should  plan  a  better  system  by  which 
persons  deserving  or  needing  gainful  employ- 
ment may  obtain  it. 

I  have  called  for  personal  sacrifice.  I  am 
assured  of  the  willingness  of  almost  all  Amer- 
icans to  respond  to  that  call. 

A  part  of  the  sacrifice  means  the  payment 
of  more  money  In  taxes.  In  my  Budget  mes- 
sage  I  recommended  that  a  greater  portion  of 
this  great  defense  program  be  paid  for  from 
taxation  than  we  are  paying  today.  No  per- 
sons should  try.  or  be  allowed,  to  get  rich  out 
of  this  program:  and  the  principles  of  tax 
payments  in  accordance  with  ability  to  pay 
should  be  constantly  before  our  eyes  to  guide 
our  legislation. 

If  the  Congress  maintains  these  principles, 
the  voters,  putting  patriotism  ahead  of  pock- 
etbooks.  will  give  you  their  applause. 

In  the  future  days,  which  we  seek  to  make 
secure,  we  look  forward  to  a  world  founded 
upon  four  essential  human  freedoms. 

The  first  Is  freedom  of  speech  and  expres- 
sion— everywhere  In  the  world. 

The  second  Is  freedom  of  every  person  to 
worship  God  In  his  own  v^'ay— everywhere  in 
the  world 

The  third  Is  freedom  from  want— which, 
translated  into  world  terms,  means  economic 
understandings,  which  will  secure  to  every 
nation  a  healthy  peacetime  life  for  its  in- 
habitants— everywhere  In  the  world. 

The  fourth  Is  freedom  from  fear — which, 
translated  into  world  terins,  means  a  world- 
wide reduction  of  armaments  to  such  a  point 
and  in  such  a  thorough  fashion  that  no 
nation  will  be  in  a  position  to  commit  an 
act  of  physical  aggression  against  any  neigh- 
bor— anywhere  in  the  world. 

That  is  no  vision  of  a  distant  millennium. 
It  is  definite  basis  for  a  kind  of  world  attain- 
able In  our  own  time  and  generation.     That 
kind  of  world  Is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  so- 
called  new  order  of  tyranny  which  the  dic- 
tators seek  to  create  with  the  crash  of  a  bcmb. 
To  that  new  order  we  oppose  the  greater 
conception— the  moral  order.     A  good  society 
is  able  to  face  schemes  of  world  domination 
and  foreign  revolutions   alike  without   fear. 
Since  the  beginning  of  our  American  his- 
tory we   have  been  engaged   In  change— In 
a  perpetual  peaceful  revolution— a  revolution 
which    goes    on    steadily,    quietly    adjusting 
Itself   to  changing   conditions— without  the 
concentration  camp  or  the  quicklime  In  the 
ditch     The  world  order  which  we  seek  Is  the 
cooperation   of   free   countries,   working   to- 
gether m  a  friendly,  civilized  society. 

This  Nation  has  placed  Its  destiny  In  the 
hands  and  heads  and  hearts  of  its  millions 
of  free  men  and  women;  and  its  faith  in  free- 
dom under  the  guidance  of  God.  Freedom 
means  the  supremacy  of  human  rights  every- 
where  Our  support  goes  to  those  who  strtig- 
gled  to  gain  those  rights  or  keep  them.  Our 
strength  is  In  our  unity  of  purpose. 


To  that  high  concept  there  can  be  no  end 
save  victory. 

LEGISLATIVZ    BRANCH    SHOUU)    ACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  Government  having  thus 
expressed  their  views,  it  remains  for  the 
legislative  branch  to  act,  as  it  alone  can 
initiate  the  system  necessary  to  give  real 
economic  security  to  all  of  our  senior 
citizens  in  the  sunset  of  life.  I.  there- 
fore, beseech  my  colleagues  to  join  the 
General  Welfare  Act  steering  committee 
and  do  their  bit  to  help  secure  enactment 
of  this  soundly  financed  and  reasonable 
old-age  pension  measure  which  is  now 
pending  before  Congress.  I  commend  it 
to  you,  my  colleagues,  for  your  very  earn- 
est consideration.  Let  us  do  something 
very  definite  toward  enacting  the  meas- 
ure at  this  session  of  Congress. 


Our  American  GoYernment — Whal  Is  It? 
How  Does  It  Function? 
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HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  30.  1941 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
available  through  the  folding  room  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  this  time  20 
pamphlets  on  the  subject.  Our  Ameri- 
can Government— What  is  it?  How  does 
it  function?  This  number  of  copies  is 
only  sufficient  for  a  Member's  own  office 
use.  The  public  will  be  permitted  to 
purchase  these  documents  through  the 
Government  Printing  Office  for  20  cents 
per  copy  postpaid. 

It  is  House  Document  No.  152,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  first  session,  and  con- 
tains 252  questions  and  answers  relative 
to  our  National  Government.  The  fore- 
word In  this  document  is  as  follows: 

FOREWORD 

September  12.  1940.  I  placed  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  138  questions  and  answers 
on  Our  National  Goverimjent — What  Is  It? 
How  Does  It  Function?  These  questions  and 
answers  were  reprinted  In  pamphlet  form 
and  have  been  widely  distributed  by  Members 
of  Congress  and  others.  This  pamphlet  has 
proven  to  be  so  popular  that  many  people, 
mcludlng  Members  of  Congress,  professors, 
and  teachers,  have  Insisted  that  It  be  made 
a  public  document.  In  order  that  It  may 
receive  greater  distribution. 

Accordingly,  the  pamphlet  has  been  revised 
to  include  252  questions  and  answers  for  the 
purpose  of  embracing  thoughts  and  sugges- 
tions that  have  been  submitted.  As  a  public 
document  It  may  be  purchased  through  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Goveriunent 
Printing  OfBce.  Washington.  D.  C,  and  each 
Member  of  Congress  will  be  allowed  a  small 
quantity  for  his  own  use. 

I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Ubrary 
of  Congress  for  many  helpful  and  valuable 
suggestions,  which  are  contained  in  the  re- 
vision, and  for  their  work  in  editing  and  ar- 


ranging the  revised  copy.  The  three  chart*, 
which  are  included,  were  prepared  and  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States  Information  Serv- 
ice; other  helpful  service  was  given  by  this 
department  in  the  revision. 

Wright  Patman,  M.  C. 

Mr.  George  W.  Stimpson.  former  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Press  Club,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  a  member  of  the  Press 
Gallery  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
who  is  author  of  Popular  Questions 
Answered.  Nuggets  of  Knowledge,  Things 
Worth  Knowing,  and  Uncommon  Knowl- 
edge, has  been  very  helpful  to  me  In  this 
compilation. 

The  Director  of  the  LegislaUve  Refer- 
ence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Dr.  Ernest  S.  Griffith,  examined  the  text 
of  this  document  before  it  was  printed 
and  sent  me  the  following  letter: 

The  Librart  or  Concr«s8, 
Washington.  April  17.  1941. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman:  I  have  Just  com- 
pleted my  reading  of  your  admirable  docu- 
ment on  Our  National  Government.  You 
have  been  able  to  include  In  It  an  amazing 
amount  of  dstail.  and  at  the  same  time  have 
made  It  an  Interesting  and  accurate  study. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  was  privileged  to  have  a  part 
In  Its  preparation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ernest  S.  GRirriTH. 
Director.  Legislative  Reference  SeriHce. 

The  document  contains  three  charts, 
which  graphically  explain  the  Federal 
Government,  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

At  the  end  of  the  document,  there  is  a 
full  and  complete  index. 

The  questions,  which  are  answered,  are 
as  follows: 

QUISTIONS 
GENERAL 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  pure 
or  direct  democracy,  and  a  representative  or 
Indirect  democracy? 

2.  What  are  the  essentials  of  s  republican 
form  of  government? 

3.  How  does  the  National  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  combine  both 
democratic  and  republican  principles  of  gov- 
ernment? 

4.  What  is  the  ptirpose  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment? 

5.  What  Is  the  meaning  of  "separation  of 
powers"? 

6.  What  is  the  "supreme  law  of  the  land"? 

7.  Was  a  new  Constitution  the  expressed 
object  of  the  Convention  of  1787? 

8.  Where  are  the  originals  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Declaration  of  Independence? 

9.  How  may  the  Constitution  be  amended? 

10.  What  is  the  Bill  of  RlghU? 

11.  What  is  the  "lanae  duck"  amendment? 

12.  Why  was  a  constitutional  amendment 
necessary  to  change  the  date  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  terms  of  President.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  Members  of  Congress? 

EI.XCTIONS 

13.  Were  political  parties  contemplated 
under  the  Constitution? 

14.  What  Incident  led  directly  to  the  for- 
mation of  political  parties? 

14a.  What  were  the  first  two  major  political 
parties? 

15.  What  was  the  first  method  of  Presi- 
dential nomination? 

16.  When  did  the  system  of  national  nomi- 
nating conventions  become  esUbllshedf 
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17.  Is  the  President  »ctu»Ily  elected  on  elec- 
tion day  (Tueaday  after  flrat  Monday  In 
NcvembcT)? 

18.  If  a  Presidential  nominee  dies  before 
the  date  of  election,  how  is  a  sxicceseor  choaen 
in  bis  stead? 

19.  How  are  Senators  and  RepreaenUtlves 

elected?  ^         ^  • 

20.  Why  are  Congressmen  elected  In  the 
Bute  ct  Maine  In  September  Instead  of  No- 
vember? 

21.  Have  United  States  Senators  always 
been  elected  by  the  people? 

22.  Does  Ckjngress  determine  the  boundaries 
ol  congressional  districts? 

Zi.  Do  all  congressional  districts  have  ap- 
picximately  the  same  population? 

24.  What  Is  the  population  of  the  average 
congressional  disUict? 

LCaULATTVS    BaANCH    D*    CCNSRAL 

36.  What  Is  the  Congress? 

26.  Why  Is  the  Senate  referred  to  as  the 
nipper  House"  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  the  "lower  House,"  and  is  one  House 
actiially  lower  than  the  other? 

27.  How  long  have  we  had  a  Congress? 

28.  What  Is  the  term  of  a  Congress? 
29    What  Is  a  session  of  Congress? 

30.  Is  there  a  fixed  limit  to  the  length  of 
•  sesBlon? 

31.  What  Is  the  longest  session  of  Ccn- 
gresa  on  ijcord? 

32.  Under  what  circumstances  may  the 
President  caU  a  special  session  of  Congress? 

33.  In  what  circumstances  may  the  Presi- 
dent adjourn  Congress? 

34.  When  Congress  is  in  session,  at  what 
bcur  do  the  two  Houses  meet? 

33.  How  can  anyone,  within  the  Capitol, 
determiiM  whether  or  not  either  House  or 
SenaU  Is  in  session? 

36  How  may  a  person,  outside  the  Capitol 
Building,  determine  whether  or  not  either 
House  is  In  session? 

37  What  Is  a  Congressman? 

38.  What  la  a  Delegate,  and  a  Commis- 
sioner? 

39.  How  many  Members  are  there  In  each 
Bouse? 

40.  Has  the  House  of  Representative*  al- 
ways been  composed  of  435  Members? 

41.  How  many  Members  has  each  State  In 
the  House  and  Senate? 

42.  How  will  the  1940  census  affect  the 
representation  from  the  several  States? 

43.  What  oath  la  taken  by  Members  of 
Congress? 

44.  What  Is  the  practice  as  to  administra- 
tion of  the  oath,  when  a  Member's  right  to  a 
•eat  Is  challenged? 

45.  What  Is  the  length  of  the  term  of  office 
of  Senators  and  Representatives? 

48.  In  the  erent  of  the  death  or  resigna- 
tion of  a  United  States  Senator,  how  is  the 
unexpired  term  filled? 

47.  In  the  event  of  the  death  or  resigna- 
tion of  a  Representative,  how  is  the  vacancy 
filled? 

48.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate? 

49.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  a  Reprc- 
■entatlve  In  Congress? 

50.  What  are  the  salaries  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  in  Congress? 

51.  What  allowances  do  they  have  to  assist 
them  In  serving  their  constituents? 

53.  Do  Representatives  use  all  their  8300 
for  supplies  and  stationery? 

53.  Why  is  20  cents  a  mile  allowed  to  Mem- 
bers for  travel  allowance  Instead  of  the  3 
cents  or  less  per  mile  charged  by  the  railroad 
companies? 

54.  Do  Members  ot  Congress  become 
wealthy  by  reason  of  their  service? 

55  What  are  the  duties  expected  of  a 
Member  of  Congress? 

56.  Are  widows  of  Congressmen  who  die 
While  in  office  compensated  by  Congress? 

87.  Where  do  Members  of  Congress  reside 
tax  Washington? 


68T  Can  Members  oi  Congress  be  im- 
peached? 

59.  Are  eating  places  provided  In  the  Cap- 
itol for  Members  and  their  guests? 

80.  Is  smoking  permitted  in  Congress? 

61.  Is  there  a  bar  in  the  Capitol? 

62.  Are  the  Members  provided  with  offices 
in  which  to  conduct  their  business? 

63.  How  should  one  address  a  Member  of 
Congress  if  he  desires  to  communicate  with 
him? 

'64.  Who  was  the  first  woman  elected  to 
Congress? 

65.  Who  was  the  first  woman  to  seirve  In 
the  Senate? 

66.  How  many  women  are  Members  of  Con- 
gress at  this  time? 

67.  What  is  the  congressional  courtesy  rule 
regarding  correspondence  between  one  Mem- 
ber and  a  constituent  of  another  Member? 

68.  Should  one  communicating  with  a 
Members  of  Congress  send  postage  for  reply? 

69.  Are  visitors  and  representatives  of  the 
press  allowed  to  listen  In  on  the  proceedings 
of  Congress? 

70.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  page  in  the 
Senate,  and  do  they  differ  from  the  duties  of 
House  pages? 

71.  How  are  pages  dressed? 

72.  Suppose  a  Member  desires  to  summon 
a  page,  how  does  he  make  his  wishes  known? 

73.  Do  Senators  have  individual  seats? 

74.  Do  the  Members  of  the  Hoiise  have  In- 
dividual seats? 

75.  How  can  a  Member  be  reached  over  the 
telephone  when  the  Hoxise  is  In  session? 

76.  What  is  the  well  of  the  House? 

77.  What  is  the  mace,  and  what  Is  Its 
Importance? 

CONGSESS OBCANIZATION   AND  PBOCTDURE 

78.  How  are  the  activities  of  Congress  con- 
trolled? 

79.  Who  presides  In  the  Senate? 

80.  Who  presides  in  the  House? 

81.  Who  presides  over  the  Ho\ise  when  Con- 
gress first  meets  and  before  a  Speaker  is 
selected? 

82.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House? 

83.  Who  are  the  officers  of  the  House? 

84.  What  Is  a  party  leader? 

86.  Is  the  majority  leader,  in  either  branch 
of  Congress,  elected  by  the  House  or  Senate? 

86.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  whips  of  the 
House? 

87.  What  are  the  customary  proceedings 
when  the  House  meets? 

88.  How  are  the  rules  of  procedxire  deter- 
mined? 

89.  What  is  a  "gentleman's  agreement"  In 
Congress? 

90  What  Is  the  steering  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives? 

91.  How  can  any  citizen  get  his  views  con- 
sidered by  Congress? 

92.  What  are  the  stages  of  a  bill  in  the 
House' 

93.  How  does  a  Senator  Introduce  a  bill? 

94.  How  does  a  Member  of  the  Senate  ob- 
tain recognition  from  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  how  long  may  he  speak? 

95.  How  does  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  obtain  recognition  from  the 
Speaker  to  address  the  House,  and  how  long 
may  be  speak? 

96.  What  Is  a  quorum? 

97.  What  Is  meant  by  senatorial  courtesy? 

98.  Why  are  congressional  standing  com- 
mittees necessary? 

99.  What  are  the  names  of  the  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate? 

100.  What  are  the  names  of  the  standing 
committees  of  the  House? 

101.  How  are  the  members  of  the  standing 
committees  of  the  House  selected? 

102.  What  Is  meant  by  the  "seniority 
r\ile"? 

103.  What  arrangements  are  made  for  a 
meeting  of  •  standing  committee  of  the 
Boose? 


104.  Under  what  clrcum'^tances  do  House 
committees  themselves  originate  bills? 

105.  Do  the  committees  hold  hearings  on 
all  bills  referred  to  them? 

106.  Does  the  committee  to  which  a  bill 
is  referred  effectively  control  its  disposition? 

107.  What  Is  the  first  reading  of  a  bill? 

108.  What  Is  meant  by  the  different  cal- 
endars of  the  House? 

109.  What  is  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 

110.  How  are  votes  taken  in  the  House? 

111.  How  may  a  record  vote  be  obtained  In 
the  House?    In  the  Senate? 

112.  What  is  pairing? 

113.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  gen- 
eral pair  and  a  live  pair? 

114.  What  is  the  previous  question? 

115.  What  are  the  fiinctions  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee? 

116.  What  business  can  be  transacted  by 
unanimous  consent? 

117.  What  Is  a  filibuster? 

118.  What  filibustering  tactics  are  possible 
In  the  House? 

119.  What  method  does  the  Senate  have 
for  meeting  a  filibuster? 

120.  What  Is  a  conference  committee? 

121.  What  courses  are  open  to  the  President 
when  a  bill  Is  presented  to  him? 

122.  What  Is  a  veto? 

123.  What  is  a  pocket  veto? 

124.  Is  there  any  restriction  on  what  a 
President  may  veto?  May  he  veto  a  declara- 
tion of  war  or  a  constitutional  amendment? 

125.  Are  many  bills  vetoed? 

126.  Are  bills  often  passed  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto? 

127.  Has  President  Roosevelt's  veto  been 
overridden  in  many  instances? 

128.  What  ceremony  attends  the  signing  of 
a  bill  by  the  President? 

129.  What  becomes  of  the  bill  after  It  to 
signed? 

130.  When  does  a  bin.  Introduced  at  the 
beginning  of  a  Congress  become  dead  and 
no  longer  open  to  consideration? 

131.  Why  are  most  of  the  bUls  that  be- 
come law  In  the  name  of  a  comparatively 
few  Members  of  Congress? 

132.  Is  legislation  much  Influenced  by  ora- 
tory? 

133.  Are  all  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
published  In  one  book?  If  so.  how  may  It  be 
obtained? 

134.  What  Is  the  difference  between  a  bill 
and  an  act? 

135.  What  Is  the  difference  between  a  reso- 
lution, a  concurrent  resolution,  and  a  Joint 
resolution? 

136.  What  Is  the  largest  number  of  bills 
ever  Introduced  In  a  single  Congress? 

137.  How  does  the  total  of  measures  intro- 
duced in  Congress  compare  with  the  number 
enacted? 

138.  Are  all  of  the  measures  enacted  by  a 
Congress  public  laws? 

139.  What  was  the  first  act  of  Congress? 

140.  What  was  the  first  substantive  act 
passed  by  Congress? 

141.  How  many  times  has  Congress  declared 
war? 

142.  Why  must  tax  bills  originate  In  the 
House? 

143.  What  are  Executive  orders? 

EXECUTIVE     BRANCH 

144.  What  qualifications  are  prescribed  for 
the  President? 

145.  Is  an  Indian  eligible  to  the  Presidency? 

146.  What  is  the  wording  of  the  oath  taken 
by  the  President? 

147.  How  was  the  date  determined  for  the 
beginning  of  the  first  President's  term  of 
office? 

148.  What  is  now  the  date  for  commence- 
ment of  the  President's  term? 

149.  What  President  has  served  the  short- 
est length  of  time? 

150.  When  has  the  regular  term  of  a  Pres- 
ident been  less  than  4  years? 

151.  How  many  Presidents  have  served  two 
complete  terms? 
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152.  How  many  Presidents  have  died  In 
office? 

153.  How  many  Presidents  have  been  assas- 
sinated? 

154.  Has  a  President  ever  been  Impeached? 

155.  Has  a  President  ever  resigned  from 
office? 

156.  Has  any  President  been  Inaugurated 
more  than  twice? 

157.  What  Is  the  oldest  Federal  building  In 
the  Capital? 

158.  Have  all  of  the  Presidents  and  their 
families  resided  in  the  White  House? 

159.  Has  the  White  House  ever  been  de- 
stroyed? 

160.  How  many  Presidents  have  died  in  the 
White  House? 

161.  What  provision  Is  made  in  case  of  the 
death  of  a  President  in  office,  or  his  removal, 
resignation,  or  disability? 

162.  Why  were  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture. Commerce,  and  Lalwr  omitted  from  the 
succession? 

163.  Who   becomes    President    If    a    Presl-  . 
dent-elect  dies  or  is  disqualified  before  the 
date  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  his  term? 

164.  What  is  the  present  salary  of  the 
President? 

165  What  allowances  does  a  President  re- 
ceive? 

166.  What  official  privileges,  If  any,  are 
extended  to  an  ex-Pres  dent? 

167.  Has  an  ex -Presl  lent  ever  served  In 
Congress? 

168.  What  ex-Preside  ats  have  held  Fed- 
eral office  (Other  than  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress)   after   their   Presidency? 

169.  Is  Abraham  Lincoln  the  only  Presi- 
dent to  have  been  born  in  a  log  cabin? 

170.  Which  Presidents  were  bachelors  when 
elected? 

171.  Has  a  President  ever  been  married  in 
the  White  House? 

172.  Which  President.'  were  related? 

173.  How  many  Presidents  were  slave  own- 
ers? 

174.  Has  there  ever  been  a  President  from  a 
State  west  of  the  Mississippi? 

175.  Which  President  was  drafted  for  mlU- 
tarj-  service? 

176.  VV'hy  Is  the  President's  wife  called  the 
First  Lady? 

177.  What  privileges  or  allowances  have 
been  granted  to  widows  of  Presidents? 

178.  Does  the  President  ever  appear  per- 
sonally before  Congress  to  deliver  his  mes- 

179.  What  State  has  supplied  the  most 
Presidents? 

180.  How  have  personal  characteristics  of 
the  Presidents  been  reflected  in  nicknames? 

181.  Does  the  President  ever  wear  a  uni- 
form? 

182.  What  President  first  had  an  automo- 
bile? 

183.  Who  administers  the  oath  to  the  Vice 
President? 

184.  When  was  the  Vice  Presidential  oath 
administered  outside  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  United  States? 

185.  What  other  official  title  does  the  Vice 
President  bear? 

186.  Does  the  United  States  furnish  an 
official  residence  lor  the  use  of  the  Vice 
President?  „      ,j     ^ 

187.  What  salary  does  the  Vice  President 

receive?  ^     ^  ^ 

188.  Who  was  the  first  Vice  President  to  sit 
regularly  with  the  Cabinet? 

189.  What  Vice  President  refused  to  sit 
with  the  Cabinet? 

190.  How  many  Vice  Presidents  have  filled 
out  a  President's  term? 

191.  Has  a  Vice  President  ever  resigned? 

192.  What  Is  the  Cabinet? 

193.  What  was  the  so-called  Brain  Trust 
during  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
first  term? 

194.  Has  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net ever  held  at  the  same  time  another  Im- 
portant appointive  office? 


JUDICIAHT 

195.  Does  the  Supreme  Court  owe  Its  ex- 
istence to  Congress? 

196.  Has  the  Supreme  Court  always  con- 
sisted of  nine  Justices? 

197.  What  form  of  oath  Is  taken  by  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

198.  What  oath  do  members  of  the  bar  of 
the  Supreme  Court  take? 

199.  What  salary  do  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  receive? 

200.  Has  the  Supreme  Court  always  met 
in  Washington? 

201.  How  long  has  the  Supreme  Court  had 
a  building  of  its  own? 

202.  What  cases  may  be  brought  originally 
In  the  Supreme  Court? 

THE  CAprrAL,  cAprroL.  rrc. 

203.  What  technically  constitutes  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States? 

204.  Why  is  the  building  In  which  Con- 
gress meets  spelled  "Capitol"  while  the  Fed- 
eral District  is  the  "Capital"? 

205.  Was  the  Capitol  Building  designed 
and  built  as  a  unit  in  its  present  form? 

206.  What  is  the  front  of  the  Capitol? 

207.  What  change  in  exterior  construction 
of  the  Capitol  has  been  seriously  proposed 
in  late  years? 

208.  Why  does  the  United  States  fiag  fiy 
over  the  Capitol  in  Washington  at  night? 

209.  Why  was  the  White  House  placed  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  Capitol? 

210.  Has  the  mansion  where  the  President 
lives,  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  an  offi- 
cial designation?  And  when  and  why  was 
It  so  named? 

211.  Who  was  the  architect  of  the  White 
House? 

212.  Does  the  White  House  conform  to  any 
special  type  of  architecture? 

213.  What  Is  the  difference  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Executive  Offices? 

214.  How  can  It  be  determined  whether  or 
not  the  President  is  at  the  White  House? 

215.  Has  the  District  of  Columbia  always 
been  its  present  size,  geographicallv? 

216.  Are  the  boundaries  of  the  District  defi- 
nitely fixed  at  present? 

217.  Is  the  city  of  Washington  synonymous 
or  coextensive  with  the  District  of  Columbia? 

218.  When  did  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment move  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
from  where? 

219.  Have  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  ever  had  a  vote  and  an  elected 
government? 

220.  Who  now  legislates  for  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

221.  Why  are  there  no  tall  buildings  In 
Washington? 

222.  IS  Inauguration  Day  a  national  holi- 
day? 

STATES 

223.  How  can  a  new  State  be  created? 

224.  What    Is   an   enabling   act? 

225.  Would  It  be  possible  for  Texas  to  be 
divided  Into  five  States  without  the  consent 
of  Congress? 

226.  What  guaranty  does  the  Constitution 
carry  with  respect  to  the  form  of  State 
government? 

PATRIOTIC   STMEOLS:    MISCELLANEOUS 

227.  V.lio  has  custody  and  use  of  the  seal 
of  the  United  States? 

228.  Vv'hat  Is  the  flag? 

229.  How  is  the  number  of  stars  in  the  flag 
determined? 

230.  What  Is  the  "pledge  to  the  flag."  and 
when~did  Its  use  become  general? 

231.  What  is  the  approved  ceremony  for 
use  in  schools  when  pledging  allegiance  to 
the  flag? 

232.  What  are  some  of  the  Improper  uses 
of  the  flag? 

233.  Why  are  flags  flown  at  half  staff? 

234.  What  was  the  original  name  of  our 
national  anthem?  UTien  did  It  become  our 
national  anthem? 


235.  What  response  Is  necessary  when  the 
national  anthem  is  played,  on  the  part  of 
military  personnel  and  civilians? 

236.  Dees  the  Government  do  Its  own 
printing? 

237.  Are  the  proceedings  In  Congress  pub- 
lished and  preserved? 

238.  How  does  the  Congressional  Record 
differ  from  the  ordinary  newspaper  or 
magazine? 

239.  How  may  the  Congressional  Record 
be  obtained? 

240.  How  are  Government  documents  avail- 
able to  the  individual  citizen? 

241.  What  are  some  comprehensive  and 
authoritative  sources  of  Information  about 
the  various  governmental  departments  and 
agencies? 

242.  Does  the  Library  of  Congress  contain 
a  copy  of  every  book  printed  In  the  United 
States? 

243.  To  what  extent  does  Congress  foster 
and  appropriate  for  education? 

244.  How  many  public  employees  are  In 
the  civil  service  In  the  several  branches  of 
the  Government? 

245.  How  mr.ny  public  employees  In  the 
several  branches  of  the  Government  are  not 
In  the  civil  service? 

246.  Can  a  Member  of  Congress  Influence 
the  rating  and  grades  of  applicants  lor  clvll- 
servlce  positions? 

247.  When  did  the  expression  originate, 
that  "To  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils  "? 

248.  How  does  the  present  Immigration 
law  restrict  the  formerly  unlimited  Immi- 
gration? 

249.  Are  persons  of  any  partlcxilar  race 
barred  as  such  from  acquiring  United  SUtes 
citizenship? 

250.  What  kind  of  an  oath  is  an  alien  re- 
quired to  take  l)efore  he  becomes  a  natural- 
ized citizen  of  the  United  States? 

251.  Is  a  soldier  required  to  take  an  oath 
when  he  enlists  In  the  Service? 

252.  What  Is  the  Americans  creed? 


Oklahoma  Gty  Cooperates  in  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  AprU  30.  1941 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
vote  on  the  defense  bond  issue  in  Okla- 
homa City  yesterday  that  passed  by  a 
ratio  of  19  to  1. 

In  this  way,  Oklahoma  City  proves  Its 
gratitude  for  the  location  in  the  Middle 
West  of  two  large  defense  projects,  and 
^ill  expend  $982,000  of  its  own  money  to 
cooperate  in  this  way. 

The  bond  issue  was  occasioned  through 
donation  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
960  acres  of  land  for  the  new  middle- 
western  air  depot  at  a  cost  of  $255,000. 
In  addition,  a  total  of  $527,00a  was  voted 
for  a  new  municipal  airport. 

The  new  airport  was  required  to  handle 
commercial  traflBc  because  the  existing 
mimicipal  airport  had  been  turned  over 
to  the  Army  as  a  military  airport  and 
used  by  a  large  bombardment  squadron 
there.  The  old  municipal  airport  repre- 
sented an  investment  of  city  funds  far  in 
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excess  of  $1,500,000  and  was  leased  with- 
out cost  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
its  use  through  this  emergency. 

In  addition,  the  bonds  voted  provided 
for  an  extra  $200,000  to  make  avaUable 
when  needed,  additional  land  for  the 
bombardment  squadron  located  on  the 
old  airport.  The  money  will  be  used  to 
buy  an  additional  1.600  acres  for  expan- 
sion of  these  facilities. 

I  merely  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  Oklahoma  City 
and  other  cities  of  the  Middle  West  are 
anxious  and  willing  to  do  their  part  in 
aMisting  the  defense  program.  They 
are  wilLng  to  put  up  hard  cash  for  land 
and  othei  facilities  needed  by  the  Army. 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  city 
will  benefit  in  many  ways  from  these 
military  expansions.  We  know  that  it 
is  good  business  to  spend  some  of  our 
money  to  give  land  and  cooperate  with 
tile  Army  in  locations  they  place  in  our 
sectioSr 

But  In  this  day,  when  so  many  com- 
munities are  asking  for  vast  Federal  sub- 
sidles  because  defense  plants  or  canton- 
ments have  been  located  in  or  near  them, 
it  should  be  a  welcome  relief  to  have  the 
midwestem  conununities  willing  to  carry 
a  part  of  the  load. 

Because  of  this  cooperation  and  this 
willingness  to  carry  some  of  the  defense 
burden.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Army 
officials  and  those  in  charge  of  our  de- 
fense production  will  continue  to  decen- 
tralize as  much  as  possible  our  defense 
plants.  I  hope  they  will  locate  more  and 
more  plants  In  the  Middle  West  where 
they  are  not  only  safe  from  interruption 
by  attack,  but  where  the  towns  and  cities 
are  anxious  to  assume  a  part  of  the  bur- 
den of  the  cost. 


Regulatioa  of  AdministratiTe  Afencies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or   MASSitCHUSnTS 

IN  THX  HOU8K  OF  RSPRX8ENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  Aprii  30.  1941 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  KENTUCKY  STATE 
BAR   ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
having  in  mind  the  Logan-Walter  bill, 
passed  by  Congress  at  the  last  session 
with  a  view  to  meeting  the  imperative 
demand  for  fair  play  by  administrative 
agencies,  and  the  veto  of  that  measure 
by  the  President.  I  include,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  the  text  of  a  reso- 
lution unanimously  adopted  by  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Bar  Association  at  its  recent 
annual  meeting,  after  adoption  previ- 
ously by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Louisville  Bar  Association. 

The  quotation  under  paragraph  G  is 
from  Daniel  Webster. 

I  am  confident  that  the  resolution  re- 
flects a  very  large  preponderance  of  legal 
sentiment  throughout  the  Nation. 


The  resolution  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Louisville  Bar  Association,  That  It  ap- 
proves in  principle  and  recommends  to  the 
CongrcM  and  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky 
the  adoption  of  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
duce these  results: 

(a)  As  nearly  as  may  be,  to  give  notice  to 
and  permit  participation  by  all  Interested 
parties  In  the  making  of  administrative  reg- 
ulations governing  the  hearing  and  deter- 
mination by  administrative  bodies  of  con- 
troversies; 

(b)  The  Begregatlon  of  Investigating  and 
prosecuting  functions  from  Judicial  fimc- 
tlons  In  administrative  procedures; 

(c)  The  Independent  selection  of  admin- 
istrative hearing  officers  other  than  the  heads 
of  agencies,  designed  to  secure  their  inde- 
pendence of  Judgment; 

(d)  The  application  by  administrative 
agencies  In  hearings  of  the  basic  principles 
of  evidence,  and  a  recognition  of  the  right 
of  cross-examination  In  all  such  hearings; 

(e)  Adequate  requirement  of  the  making 
of  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  and 
the  statement  of  reasons  for  administrative 
decisions: 

(f)  Specific  notice  of  hearings  in  all  cases 
and  an  opportunity  for  the  persons  directly 
Interested  to  be  heard; 

<g)  In  short,  in  administrative  proceed- 
ings, a  return  to  the  fundamental  concep- 
tions of  due  process  "which  hears  before  It 
condemns,  proceeds  upon  Inquiry,  and  ren- 
den  Judgment  only  after  trial";  and,  finally, 

(h)  A  definite  broadening  of  the  scope  of 
judicial  review  of  administrative  decisions, 
to  the  end  that  the  very  fovmdatlons  upon 
which  our  democratic  structiue  has  been 
erected  may  not  be  destroyed  by  the  substi- 
tution of  the  rule  of  men  for  the  rule  of  law. 
The  performance  of  Judicial  functions  and 
the  holding  of  Judicial  office.  In  some  way 
not  to  be  defined,  almost  invariably  produce 
an  objective,  dispassionate.  Impersonal  ap- 
proach, for  which  there  is  no  substitute. 

ilcsolted  further.  That  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  furnished  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  Kentucky  State  Bar  Association,  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  In  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


War  for  the  United  States  Means  Social 
Revolution,  Economic  Chaos,  Dictator- 
ship, and  Communism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

or  MAssACH  usms 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  30.  1941 


ARTICLE  PROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  TINKHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  the  following  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  for  April  27.  1941: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  April  27.  IMl] 

rOSDICK  WAWfB  UWlTkU  STATES  NOT  TO  ENTER 
WAR BEES  ONLY  SOCIAL  BEVOLTJTION,  ECO- 
NOMIC    CHAOS,     DICTATORSHIP,     AND    COMMU- 

KISIH    AS   RESULT SCORES   DEMOCRACT   PLEA — 

BATS     OP     MAKING     WORLD    SATE,     "I     CANNOT 
M*»«    THAT    DEVn.    LOOK    LIKE    AN    ANGEL" 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Posdlck 
endorsed  yesterday  the  stand  of  "millions  of 


plain  Americans  who  still  are  saying.  'Stay 
cut  of  belligerent  participation  in  this  war'." 
He  declared  in  his  morning  sermon  at  River- 
side Church.  Riverside  Drive  and  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-second  Street,  that  if  the 
United  SUtes  entered  the  war.  he  could  see 
In  the  end  only  "social  revolution,  economic 
chaos,  dictatorship,  and  communism."  Dr. 
Fosdick  had  this  to  say: 

"The  choices  we  now  must  make  In  na- 
tional policy  are  difficult  and  hazardous.  No 
one  of  us  wants  to  do  wrong.  All  of  us  are 
tempted  to  mistake  some  devil  of  a  policy 
for  a  saving  angel.  We  mtist  be  tolerant  of 
deep  differences  of  Judgment  and  must  re- 
spect the  consciences  of  those  with  whom 
we  cannot  agree. 

"But  for  myself  I  am  convinced  that  the 
mUlions  of  plain  Americans  who  still  ar« 
saying,  'Stay  out  of  belligerent  participation 
In  this  war,'  are  right.  Whatever  else  may  be 
uncertain,  this  seems  to  me  clear,  that  for 
us  to  plunge  as  belligerents  Into  this  war 
now  would  do  three  things: 

"First,  greatly  expand  the  area  of  the  war; 
second.  Incalculably  extend  the  duration  of 
the  war;  third,  vastly  Increase  the  economic 
and  moral  havoc  of  the  war.  And  out  of  • 
war  BO  expanded  In  area,  extended  In  time, 
and  accentuated  in  destruction,  I  can  see  no 
xUtlmate  victor  except  social  revolution,  eco- 
nomic chaos,  dictatorship,  and  communism. 
"For  myself,  I  cannot  idealize  another  war 
as  a  means  to  make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy. I  cannot  make  that  devil  look  like 
an  angel." 


Gen.  WilUam  E.  Mitchell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  30.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  T.  J.  FARRELL, 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  HEFFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  to  include  a 
letter  from  Mr.  T.  J.  Farrell.  of  70  Pros- 
pect Park  West,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  relating 
to  House  Resolution  No.  17,  introduced  by 
Representative  McCormack  and  covering 
the  career  of  Gen.  William  E.  Mitchell. 

The  Honwable  James  J.  Hzffernan, 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Congressman:  I  know  that  all 
air-minded  Americans  and  veterans  who 
served  under  him  will  deeply  appreciate  any- 
thing done  to  clear  the  record  of  Gen.  Wil- 
liam E.  Mitchell. 

Born  In  1879,  he  attended  Racine  College 
and  received  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from 
Columbia  University.  He  later  also  gradu- 
ated from  the  United  States  Army  School  of 
the  Line  and  the  Army  Staff  College. 

He  was  the  youngest  officer  of  the  United 
States  Army  to  participate  In  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  subsequently  served  dur- 
ing the  Philippine  Insurrection  and  the  Mex- 
ican Ptmltlve  Expedition.  From  1913  to 
1916  he  was  a  member  of  the  Army  General 
Staff  and  from  March  to  September  1917 
was  aviation  officer  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces,  being  the  first  American  offi- 
cer tmder  fire  In  the  last  World  War.     He 
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was  the  first  flying  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army  to  cross  the  lines  (April  22,  1917). 

He  was  Chief  of  the  Air  Service,  Zone  of 
Advance,  until  February  1918;  of  the  First 
Army  Corps  to  June  1918.  and  subsequently 
Commander  of  the  Air  Service  of  the  A.  E.  P., 
participating  In  all  the  major  operations  and 
battles  of  our  forces. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  In  1918 
and  served  as  director  of  military  aeronau- 
tics and  chief  of  training  and  operations 
until  1921,  when  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
to  the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Army  Air 
Service,  which  pest  he  held  until  his  resig- 
nation from  the  service  In  1926.  He  died  In 
New  York  City,  February  19.  1936. 

General  Mitchell  was  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross;  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  (United  States):  Commander 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  Croix  de  Guerre  with 
five  palms  (France);  Commander  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Mihiel  and  St.  George  (Brit- 
ish); Commander  of  St.  Maurice  and  St. 
Lazarus,  Grand  Officer  of  the  Crown,  Cross 
of  Merit  in  War  (Italy). 

Lsst  we  forget,  it  was  General  Mitchell 
who  pioneered  and  advocated  the  tactical 
use  of  the  airplane  In  warfare.  The  proof 
of  his  theories  Is  the  record  of  the  tremen- 
dous power  of  the  air  force  in  the  present 
war. 

I  wish  tc  extend  to  you  personally  my 
own  gratitude  for  your  Interest  In  House 
Resolution  No.  17^as  Introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative McCoHMACK,  covering  General  Mit- 
chell's record.  I  can  also  assure  you  that  all 
World  War  aviators  and  Aviators'  Post,  No. 
743.  of  the  American  Legion,  as  well  as  aU 
Americana  who  love  Justice  and  fair  play, 
Join  me  In  this  wish. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Thomas  J.  Farrell, 
Formerly    Lieutenant    Air    Corps    Re- 
serve Military  Aviator,  United  States 
Army. 


President  of  United  Office  and  Profes- 
sional Workers  of  America  Replies  to 
Representative  Dies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  30.  1941 


LETTER  AND  TELEGRAM  FROM  LE^TS 
MERRILL,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ORGANI- 
ZATION 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
telegram: 

UNtTED  Office  and  Profes- 
sional Workers  of  America, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  April  4,  1941. 
The  Honorable  Vrro  Marcantonio, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Marcantonio:  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  telegram  I  sent  to  Representative 
Dies  last  week.  He  has  not  inserted  this  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  and  I  wonder 
whether  It  Is  possible  for  you  to  have  it  In- 
serted for  me?  I  would  like  to  have  my  de- 
nial appear  there. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lewis  Merru^l, 

President, 


COPT     OF     TELEGRAM     SENT     TO     REPRESENTATIVE 
MARTIN  DIES  ON  MARCH   28,    1941 

According  to  reports  contained  In  the  Balti- 
more Sun  of  March  27.  1941,  you  have  again. 
In  the  face  of  my  consistent  denials,  listed  me 
as  a  Communist.  I  am  not  now  nor  have  I 
been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party.  I 
do  not  know  what  sort  of  evidence  has  been 
adduced  before  your  committee,  but  I  do 
know  that  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  your  committee  nor  have  I  ever 
had  an  opportunity  to  subject  evidence  before 
your  committee  to  a  critical  examination. 
My  communications  to  you  have  uniformly 
been  unanswered. 

My  organization  and  myself  .are  much  too 
busy  overcoming  employer  resistance  to  col- 
lective bargaining  to  be  concerned  with  these 
matters.  Communism  Is  no  Issue  In  our 
union,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  permit  its 
introduction  by  the  Dies  committee.  Our 
union  Is  oppowd  to  control  by  any  minority 
group.  Any  attempt  at  such  control  would 
be  met  with  prompt  exercise  of  union  dis- 
cipline. The  United  Office  and  Professional 
Workers  of  America  provides  adequate  forums 
for  debate  on  policy,  regular  elections,  and 
conventions,  supervision  over  the  acts  of  all 
of  Its  officers,  national  and  local.  We  can- 
not but  conclude,  therefore,  that  you  are  not 
concerned  with  the  truth  of  your  allegations 
but  seize  upon  the  fiimsiest  excuses  to  attack 
us  and  through  us  the  C.  I.  O.  of  which  we 
are  a  part. 

I  think  in  all  fairness  that  this  communi- 
cation should  be  placed  by  you  In  the  Con- 
cressional  record. 

Lewis  Merrill, 
President.  United  Office  and  Profes- 
sional Workers  of  America. 


Federation  of  Architects,  Ens:ineers, 
Chemists,  and  Technicians 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  30.  1941 


LETTER    PROM    LEWIS    ALAN    BERNE. 
PRESIDENT  OF  FAECT 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter; 

Federation  of  Architects,  Engineers, 

Chemists,  and  Technicians. 
New  York  City,  April  23.  1941. 
Hon.  Vrro  Marcantonio, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C 

Honorable  Sir:  I  am  Impelled  to  com- 
municate with  you  at  this  time  because  of 
the  unfounded  and  unprincipled  charges 
levelled  against  our  International  union  by 
Congressman  Dies  In  his  speech  before  Con- 
gress recently.  The  statements  and  allega- 
tions made  in  that  speech  are  so  palpably  un- 
founded and  unsupported,  that  in  all  Justice, 
the  true  facts  should  be  known. 

For  several  years  now,  Congressman  Dies 
has  periodically  attacked  our  organization 
from  the  public  platform,  on  the  floor  of 
Congress,  and  over  radio  networks,  on  the 
grounds  that  It  was  Communist  dominated 
and  controlled.  During  this  period,  I  have 
repeatedly  asked  for  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
pearing before  the  Congressional  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  for  the  purpose 


of  exposing  the  character  of  these  attack* 
and  the  nature  of  the  evidence  upon  which 
they  are  allegedly  based.  To  date  I  have 
never  received  any  acknowledgment  of  my 
requests,  nor  have  I  been  accorded  the  op- 
portunity of  submitting  a  statement. 

At  the  outset,  may  I  state  that  the  FAECT 
Is  a  bona  fide  economic  organization  of  tech- 
nical employees  affiliated  with  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations.  Its  program, 
policies,  and  objectives,  are  in  accordance 
with  the  soundest  principles  of  Americanism 
and  democratic  procedure.  In  the  entire  his- 
tory of  our  union,  not  one  single  instance 
can  be  shown  in  which  any  of  our  activities 
and  objectives  were  in  opposition  to  the 
American  form  of  government,  subversive, 
or  a  danger  to  national  defense. 

On  the  contrary,  our  membership  have  for 
years  given  unselfishly  of  their  time,  energy, 
and  genius  to  the  advancement  of  our  democ- 
racy, the  improvement  of  prcfessisonal  ethics 
and  standards.  Those  of  our  people  em- 
ployed in  the  Government  service,  have  simi- 
larly a  record  of  loyalty  and  unselfishness. 
Many  of  them  have  given  up  to  2S  years  of 
their  lives  to  the  Government  8er\'ice 

We  have  noted  that  whenever  cur  organi- 
zation was  successfully  conducting  a  cam- 
paign for  Improvements  of  the  conditions  of 
technicians.  Congressman  Dies  never  failed 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  antllabor  em- 
ployers by  releasing  his  unfounded  charges. 
At  present  we  are  engaged  In  a  strenuous 
campaign  to  oppcse  an  attempt  to  freeze  men 
to  their  Jobs  and  their  wages  in  the  ship- 
building industry.  We  are  also  active  In  ne- 
gotiating contracts  in  the  aviation  and  auto- 
mobile fields  in  New  York.  California,  and 
Michigan.  It  Is  thus  no  coincidence  that  the 
attack  ^comes  at  this  time. 

In  his  latest  statement.  Congressman  Dies 
lists  a  series  of  names  of  persons  allegedly  of- 
ficers and  members  of  our  union  and  al- 
legedly either  Communists  or  Communist- 
dominated.  An  indication  of  the  reliability 
of  his  statements  can  be  seen  In  the  fact 
that  6  of  the  18  mentioned  have  never  been 
members  of  our  organization.  Several  have 
been  slandered  for  having  contributed  ar- 
ticles to  Technical  America,  a  monthly  pub- 
lication which  we  have  not  published  for 
the  past  2  years.  These  persons  were  never 
members  of  the  FAECT.  Mr.  Dies  has  in- 
dicted our  technical  school,  where  we  are 
teaching  ship  design  and  drafting  courses  In 
an  effort  to  qualify  men  for  this  important 
industry.  We  undertook  this  only  after  the 
Navy  Department  Itself  refused  our  request 
to  Institute  such  courses  in  order  to  help 
improve  the  defenses  of  our  Nation.  He  In- 
dicts one  of  our  chapters  for  picketing  a 
Federal  agency  In  1936.  You.  yourself,  at 
that  time,  supported  this  struggle  on  the 
part  of  our  chapter  In  Washington  for  the 
redress  of  grievances  when  no  procedure  was 
established  at  that  time  for  such  disputes. 
It  Is  pertinent  to  state  that  we  were  vic- 
torious In  that  campaign,  and  many  of  our 
demands  have  now  become  common  practice 
in  the  Government  service. 

Our  program,  history,  and  activities  are  a 
matter  of  public  record.  We  can  refer  you  to 
some  of  the  country's  outstanding  technical 
publications,  such  as  Engineer-News  Record. 
Pencil  Points.  Architectural  Record.  Iron 
Age.  Architectural  Forum,  and  others,  in 
which  the  work  of  our  FAECT  has  been  re- 
ported from  time  to  time.  Various  munici- 
pal. State,  and  Federal  agencies  such  as  the 
President's  Committee  on  Civil  Service  Im- 
provement, Navy  Department.  United  States 
Housing  Authority.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
New  York  City  Board  of  Estimate,  etc..  have 
all  been  consistently  Informed  about  cur  ac- 
tivities and  program.  In  several  instances  we 
have  made  acknowledged  and  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
work  of  these  agencies. 

Until  May  1937  we  were  an  unaffiliated  na- 
tional union,  and  upon  that  date  were  grant- 
ed a  charter  as  an  international  union  by  the 
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Congrea  of  IndTwtrtal  Org»nlMtloii«.  We 
were  fcnned  In  Augrwt  1933.  The  object*  ol 
the  PABCT  are  clearly  and  unequivocally  set 
forth  In  our  constitution,  and  1  quote  a 
pertinent  part  therefrom: 

"Article  I.  aectlon  a.— Object:  The  object  of 
the  FAECT  shall  be  to  unite  Into  one  organi- 
sation all  employees  doing  work  of  a  techni- 
cal nature  who  are  eligible  for  membership. 
Id  order — 

(a)  To  maintain,  protect,  and  advance  the 
•conomlc  welfare  of  all  technical  employees. 

(b)  To  extend  the  beneflu  of  collective 
bargaining  and  to  secure  for  technical  em- 
ployees means  to  establish  peaceful  relatlom 
with  their  employers. 

(c)  To  malnUln  determined  adherence  to 
obligations  and  responsibilities  under  collec- 
tlTe  bargaining  and  wage  agreements. 

(d)  To  secure  for  members  protection  and 
full  benefits  of  their  patents  and  inventions. 

(e)  To  secure  legislation  safeguarding  the 
•conomlc  security  and  social  welfare  of  the 
workers  of  America,  to  protect  and  extend 
democratic  institutions  and  civil  rights  and 
liberties  and  thus  to  perpetuate  the  cherished 
tradltlona  of  this  democracy. 

(f)  The  FABCT  In  order  to  advance  Ita 
legislative  and  economic  activities,  may  co- 
operate With  progressive  groups  In  inde- 
pendent political  action  of  labor. 

Meiroerahlp  in  the  PABCT  Is  open  to 
all  booa  fide  technical  employees,  and  our 
constitution  provides  that  •no  person  other- 
wise shall  be  barred  from  membership  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  creed,  nationality,  sex, 
religious  or  political  beliefs"  (art.  n,  sec.  2). 
The  union  is  a  democratically  administered 
organization  in  which  all  policy-making  and 
administrative  posts  are  filled  through  regu- 
lar electoral  process.  The  chapters  are  self- 
governing,  locally  administered  bodies  affili- 
ated with  the  international  union.  National 
cfllcera  are  elected  at  annual  conventions. 
Delegates  to  annual  conventions  are  elected 
by  membership  meetings  of  the  individual 
chapters.  Voting  at  national  conventions  is 
constitutionally  restricted  to  regularly  elected 
delegates.  The  convention  elects  a  general 
executive  board  of  15  members,  which  is  the 
highest  body  of  the  organization  in  the  period 
between  conventions.  Tbua  you  can  see  that 
our  form  of  organization  and  activities  are 
baaed  upon  the  best  traditions  of  American 
democracy. 

May  I  submit  that  Congressman  Dies  has 
not  only  failed  to  introduce  any  bona  fide 
aupporting  evidence  to  substantiate  his 
charges  against  our  organization,  but  has 
also  never  cited  one  case  in  which  any  ac- 
tivity or  policy,  or  act.  of  our  organization 
as  a  whole,  can  be  honestly  considered  as 
•ubverslve,  un-American,  and  inimical  to  the 
principles  laid  down  In  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  In  conclusion,  may  I  say 
that  the  FAECT  is  an  American  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  advancing  and  protecting 
our  democratic  institutions,  to  defending  our 
Katlon  against  attack  from  within  and  with- 
out, and  to  the  creation  of  such  conditions 
as  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  continue 
our  contributions  to  society  and  the  people. 
We  believe  that  our  efforts  to  improve  pro- 
fessional standards  of  technicians  and  our 
alliance  with  the  labor  movement,  is  our 
most  effective  contribution  to  this  end. 

The  FAECT  is  opposed  to.  and  will  not 
■anction.  control  of  our  organization  by  any 
group  of  a  political  nature  or  otherwise,  nor 
will  we  accept  so-called  domination  by  the 
Communist  or  any  other  party.  At  the  same 
time  we  shall  not  be  intimidated  nor  di- 
verted from  our  noble  purposes  by  unscrupu- 
lous attacks,  demagogic  statements,  nor  by 
■o-called  champions  of  Americanism,  who,  at 
the  taxpayers'  expense,  commit  those  viola- 
tions of  Americanism  which  they  were  origi- 
nally appointed  to  ferret  out.  I  feel  that  this 
statement  of  facts  should  be  known  in  all 
-Jaimeas  to  the  patriotic  and  loyal  group  of 
Bwn  and  women  in  our  organization  who 


have  been  so  unjustly  and  mallclotisly  slan- 
dered. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Lewis  Alan  Bshnx. 
Intematiojial  President. 


Hwry  J.  R«y 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

or    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  30.  1941 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Harry  J.  Roy.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mau- 
rice Roy,  of  Mansura,  Avoyelles  Parish, 
La.,  lost  his  life  in  the  crash  of  a  torpedo 
bomber  on  Wednesday,  April  16, 1941,  at 
San  Diego,  Calif.  This  young  man  was 
24  years  of  age.  He  enUsted  in  the  Navy 
3  years  af?o.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  attached  to  the  aircraft  carrier 
Enterprise.  The  parents  of  this  young 
man  are  splendid  citizens.  His  father  is 
a  hard-working  farmer. 

Harry  J.  Roy  was  well  and  favorably 
known  in  Avoyelles  Parish  and  was  a 
fine,  upstanding,  and  loyal  son.  His  high 
patriotism  was  evidenced  by  his  service 
to  his  country  in  which  he  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice. 

Mr.  I^jeaker,  I  extend  to  the  father 
and  mother  and  the  two  brothers  and 
the  sister  of  the  deceased  my  sincere 
sympathy.  While  his  family  and  friends 
will  miss  this  fine  son,  they  have  the 
consolation  that  he  gave  his  life  in  help- 
ing his  Nation  in  this  great  emergency. 
He  set  an  example  of  devotion  to  duty. 
Yes.  we  will  miss  his  presence,  but  the 
heroism,  loyalty,  and  devotion  to  duty 
which  he  exemplified  will  linger  long  in 
the  minds  of  his  family,  friends,  and  all 
who  knew  him.   All  honor  to  his  memory. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  the  Florida  Ship 
Canal,  and  Certain  Other  Projects 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  30,  1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  MIAMI   (PLA.)    HERALD 


Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  copy  of  an  editorial 
from  the  Miami  Herald  of  April  14,  1941, 
in  reference  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway, 
the  Florida  ship  canal  and  ceitain  other 
projects,  entitled  "Political  Juggling." 


IProm  the  Miami  (Pla.)  Herald  of  April  14, 
1941) 

POLmCAL  JUGOUKO 

That  Senatorial  move  to  merge  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  with  the  Plorida  ship  canal 
and  certain  western  development  projects  in 
a  $1,000,000,000  omnibus  bill  is  an  example  of 
political  Juggling  which  should  be  emphati- 
cally condemned. 

It  Is  an  admission  by  the  proponents  that 
some  of  the  projects  lack  merit  on  their  own 
account  and  could  not  be  passed  except  as 
they  are  linked  with  others. 

Each  gigantic  project  of  this  type  should 
be  considered  and  acted  upon  separately. 
There  can  be  no  sound  argument  against 
that,  and  none  would  be  presented.  The  sug- 
gestion must  come  from  politicians  who  are 
sinking  very  low  in  their  regard  for  public 
rights  and  the  Treasury. 

In  view  of  the  present  emergency  and  huge 
debts,  not  a  single  measure  should  be  passed 
unless  it  is  absolutely  essential.  The  Florida 
ship  canal  is  a  raid  on  the  Treasury  to  bene- 
fit certain  land  owners  In  northern  Florida. 
There  is  no  other  excuse  or  reason,  and  none 
with  logic  has  been  offered.  It  would  threaten 
the  welfare  and  production  of  southern 
Plorida  and  it  would  serve  no  purpose.  Yet, 
our  Senators,  supposed  to  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people,  would  dump  this  thing 
into  the  pot  with  other  projects  In  the  hope 
that  the  whole  mess  would  be  approved. 

Democracy  cannot  be  served  nor  can  It  sur- 
vive if  our  Congressmen  continue  to  operate 
on  such  a  rotten  basis. 


Let  Us  Face  the  Tmth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DEUNEY 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  30.  1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  for  today: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  April  30,  19411 
Let  Us  Pact  the  TatJTH 
I 

In  New  York  Harbor,  on  an  island  close  to 
the  steamship  lanes,  stands  the  most  famous 
statue  in  the  world.  It  is  not  the  most  beau- 
tiful statue,  but  to  many  millions  of  pas- 
sengers coming  up  the  bay  it  has  seemed  to 
be.  It  stands  for  one  of  the  dearest  dreams 
In  human  history — liberty. 

The  millions  who  pursued  that  dream  be- 
gan to  come  before  there  was  a  statue  to 
greet  them.  They  came  first  when  the  shores 
were  lined  with  solemn  woods.  They  came 
in  sailing  ships  when  the  voyage  required  2 
months  or  more.  They  came  in  crowded 
steamship  steerage  under  hardships  not  much 
less.  They  came  to  Plymouth  Rock  and  to 
Ellis  Island. 

They  came  for  one  reason,  escape:  escape 
from  religious  or  political  persecution,  from 
caste  systems,  from  overcrowding  and  from 
lack  of  opportunity.  But  the  hope  of  leaving 
all  of  the  Old  World  behind  could  not  be 
realized.  Their  hearts  and  heads  forbade  It. 
Their  roots  In  its  culture  ran  too  deep.  And 
the  sea  itself  grew  ever  narrower.    Express 
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steamers  began  to  cross  It  long  ago  in  less 
than  a  week.  Airplanes  can  span  it  now  in 
less  than  a  day.  The  wireless  leaps  it  in  less 
than  a  second.  Emotion,  ideas,  even  physi- 
cal force  can  now  move  around  the  world 
more  effectively  than  they  could  cross  the 
tiniest  country  a  centurj'  and  a  half  ago. 

There  is  no  isolation.  There  are  only  lines 
of  defense.  Distance  is  vanishing.  Strategy 
is  everything.  And  strategy  in  this  year  of 
grace  has  becoma  the  art  and  science  of  sur- 
vival; svu-vival  in  the  pergonal  sense,  survival 
of  ideas,  survival  of  ctilttire  and  tradition,  sur- 
vival of  a  way  of  life. 

n 
Those  who  tell  us  now  that  the  sea  is  still 
otir  certain  bulwark,  and  that  the  tremendotis 
forces  sweeping  the  Old  World  threaten  no 
danger  to  the  New,  give  the  lie  to  their  own 
words  in  the  precautions  they  would  have  us 
take. 

To  a  man  they  favor  an  enormous  strength- 
ening of  our  defenses.  Why?  Against  what 
danger  would  they  have  us  arm  if  none  exists? 
To  what  purpose  would  tliey  have  us  spend 
these  almost  Incredible  billions  upon  billions 
for  ships  and  planes,  for  tanks  and  guns,  if 
there  is  no  immediate  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States?  Wliy  are  we  training 
the  youth  of  the  country  to  bear  arms?  Un- 
der pressure  of  what  fear  are  we  racing  against 
time  to  double  and  quadruple  our  industrial 
production? 

No  man  in  his  senses  will  say  that  we  are 
arming  against  Canada  or  our  Latin-Ameri- 
can neighbors  to  the  south,  against  Britain 
or  the  captive  states  of  Europe.  We  are  arm- 
ing solely  for  one  reason.  We  are  arming 
against  Hitler's  Germany— a  great  predatory 
power  In  alliance  with  Japan. 

It  has  been  said,  times  without  number, 
that  if  Hitler  cannot  cross  the  English  Chan- 
nel he  cannot  cross  3,000  miles  of  sea.  But 
there  Is  only  one  reason  why  he  has  not 
crossed  the  English  Channel.  That  Is  be- 
cause 45,000.000  determined  Britons  in  a 
heroic  resistance  have  converted  their  Island 
into  an  armed  base  from  which  proceeds  a 
steady  stream  of  sea  and  air  power.  As  Secre- 
tary Hull  has  said,  "It  Is  not  the  water  that 
bars  the  way.  It  Is  the  resolute  determina- 
tion of  British  arms.  Were  the  control  of 
the  seas  by  Britain  lost,  the  Atlantic  would 
no  longer  be  an  obstacle — rather.  It  wotild 
become  a  broad  highway  for  a  conqueror 
moving  westward." 

That  conqueror  does  not  need  to  attempt 
at  once  an  Invasion  of  continental  United 
States  In  order  to  place  this  country  In 
deadly  danger.  We  shall  be  In  deadly  danger 
the  moment  British  sea  power  fails;  the  mo- 
ment the  eastern  gates  of  the  Atlantic  are 
open  to  the  aggressor;  the  moment  we  are 
compelled  to  divide  our  one-ocean  Navy 
between  two  oceans  simultaneously. 

The  combined  Axis  fleets  outmatch  our 
own;  they  are  superior  In  numbers  to  our 
fleet  In  every  category  of  vessel,  from  war- 
sliips  and  aircraft  carriers  to  destroyers  and 
submarines  The  combined  Axis  air  strength 
will  be  much  greater  than  our  own  If  Hitler 
strikes  In  time — and  when  has  he  failed  to 
strike  In  time?  The  mafter  of  Europe  will 
have  at  his  command  shlpways  that  can  out- 
build us,  the  resoiu-ces  of  20  conquered  na- 
tions to  furnish  his  materials,  the  oil  of  the 
middle  east  to  stoke  his  engines,  the  slave 
labor  of  a  Continent — bound  by  no  union 
rules,  and  not  working  on  a  40-hour  week — 
to  turn  out  his  production. 

Grant  Hitler  the  gigantic  prestige  of  a 
victory  over  Britain,  and  who  can  doubt  that 
the  first  result,  on  our  side  of  the  ocean, 
would  be  the  prompt  appearance  of  Imita- 
tion Nazi  regimes  in  a  half  dozen  Latin- 
American  nations,  forced  to  be  on  the  win- 
ning side,  begging  favors,  clamoring  for  ad- 
misBion  to  the  Axis?  What  shall  we  do  then? 
Make  war  upon  these  nelijhbors;  send  armies 
to  fight  in  the  jungles  of  Central  <x  Soutb 


America:  run  the  risk  of  outraging  natlvs 
sentiment  and  turning  the  whole  continent 
against  tis?  Or  shaU  we  sit  tight  whUe  the 
area  of  Nazi  influence  draws  ever  closer  to 
the  Panama  Canal  and  a  spreading  checker- 
board of  Nazi  air  fields  provides  ports  of  call 
for  German  planes  that  may  choose  to  bomb 
otir  cities? 

in 

But  even  If  Hitler  gave  us  time,  what  kind 
of  time  would  we  have  at  our  disposal? 

There  are  moral  and  spiritual  dangers  for 
this  country  as  well  as  physical  dangers  in  a 
Hitler  victory.  There  are  dangers  to  the 
mind  and  heart  as  well  as  to  the  body  and 
the  land. 

Victorious  in  Europe,  dominating  Africa 
and  Asia  through  his  Axis  partners.  Hitler 
could  not  afford  to  permit  the  United  States 
to  live  an  untroubled  and  successful  life, 
even  If  he  wished  to.  We  are  the  arch 
enemy  of  all  he  stands  for;  the  very  citadel 
of  that  "plutodemocracy"  which  he  hates  and 
scorns.  As  long  as  liberty  and  freedom  pre- 
vaUed  m  the  United  States  there  would  be 
a  constant  risk  for  Hitler  that  our  Ideas  and 
our  example  might  Infect  the  conquered 
countries  which  he  was  bending  to  his  will. 
In  his  own  Interest  he  would  be  forced  to 
harry  us  at  every  turn. 

Who  can  doubt  that  otir  lives  would  be 
poisoned  every  day  by  challenges  and  insults 
from  Nazi  politicians;  that  Nazi  agents  would 
stir  up  anti-American  feeling  In  every  country 
they  controlled;  that  Nazi  spies  would  overrun 
us  here;  that  Hitler  would  produce  a  continual 
series  of  lightning  diplomatic  strokes — alli- 
ances and  nonaggresslon  pacts  to  break  our 
will;  in  short,  that  a  continuous  war  of  nerves, 
if  nothing  worse,  would  be  waged  against  ub7 
And  who  can  doubt  that.  In  response,  we 
should  have  to  tvim  our  own  nation  Into  an 
armed  camp,  with  all  our  traditional  values 
of  culture,  education,  social  reform,  democ- 
racy and  liberty  subordinated  to  the  single, 
all-embracing  aim  of  self-preservation?  In 
this  case  we  should  indeed  experience  regi- 
mentation. Every  Item  of  foreign  trade,  every 
transaction  In  domestic  commerce,  every  pres- 
ent prerogative  of  labor,  every  civil  liberty  we 
cherish,  would  necessarily  be  regtilated  In  the 
Interest  of  defense. 

But  the  most  tragic  aspect  of  this  attempt 
to  survive,  alone  on  our  continent.  Is  that  it 
would  amount  at  best  merely  to  sustaining 
life  In  a  chamelhouse.  With  Britain  gone, 
with  the  bright  lamp  of  English  liberty  ex- 
tinguished, ■with  all  hope  of  restirrectlon  de- 
nied to  the  little  democracies  that  have  con- 
tributed so  generously  to  ovir  civilization  and 
our  culture,  with  the  hobnailed  boots  of  an 
ignorant  and  obscene  barbarism  echoing  In 
every  capital  from  London  to  Athens,  we 
should  live  In  a  new  world,  changed  beyond  all 
recognition. 

In  this  downfall  of  democracy  outside  the 
United  States  there  would  come,  for  many 
of  oiu-  own  people,  a  loss  of  faith  In  our  own 
democratic  system.  Our  confidence  would 
be  undermined,  our  vision  dimmed,  our  ranks 
divided.  In  a  dark,  uncertain  world  we 
should  stand  alone,  deriving  from  no  other 
country  the  sustaining  strength  of  a  com- 
mon faith  In  our  democratic  Institutions. 

What  would  It  profit  us  to  achieve,  at  last, 
this  perfect  Isolation? 
rr 
The  Statue  of  Liberty  In  New  York  Harbor 
has  looked  down  across  the  bay  at  many  men 
who  have  crossed  the  ocean  to  find  freedom. 
It  stands  now  as  a  silent  witness  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  already  locked  In  mortal  combat 
with  the  German  system. 

American  covirage  and  American  Idealism, 
together  with  the  sound  common  sense  of 
the  American  people,  summon  us  to  the 
defense  both  of  our  physical  security  and  of 
those  moral  and  spiritual  values  which  alone 
make  life  worth  living.  This  defense  means 
many  things.    It  means,  in  the  first  instance, 


a  clear  recognition  that  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  courses  we  could  foUow  in  this  hour 
of  decision  Is  a  policy  of  drift;  of  do-nothing 
while  there  is  still  time  to  act  effectively; 
of  letting  hesitancy  ripen  into  disagreement, 
and  disagreement  curdle  into  facUons  which 
will  split  the  country. 

It  means  strong  leadership  in  Washington; 
a  wlUlngness  to  forego  the  methods  of  In- 
direction and  surprise  and  veiled  hinU  and 
Innuendo,  and  to  sUte  the  plain  facts  of 
the  situation  boldly.  It  means  leadership 
which  Is  as  generotis  as  it  Is  strong;  leader- 
ship which  Is  willing  to  forget  old  quarrels, 
ready  to  bring  into  positions  of  high  power 
and  into  the  Innermost  confidence  of  the 
Government  the  accredited  spokesmen  of  the 
opposition  party;  leadership  which  is  at  last 
prepared  to  delegate  all  necessary  authority 
to  the  engineers  ol  American  production. 

It  means  a  genuinely  firm  insistence  that 
strikes  or  lockouts  in  defense  industries  will 
no  longer  be  tolerated  by  public  opinion. 
It  means  more  Immediate  aid  to  the  brave 
people  who  are  now  fighting  in  the  front  line 
of  our  defense.  It  means  encouragement  to 
American  aviators  who  are  ready  to  fly  our 
own  planes  In  the  battle  over  Britain.  It 
means  a  determination  to  see  that  our  vital 
supplies  reach  England,  under  the  protection 
of  our  own  guns.  Above  all  else.  It  means 
a  decision  to  avoid  the  same  mistake  that 
the  democracies  have  made  over  and  over 
again — the  mistake  of  too  little  and  too  late. 
There  Is  no  escape  In  Isolation.  We  have 
only  two  alternatives.  We  can  surrender  or 
we  can  do  our  part  In  holding  the  line.  We 
can  defend,  with  all  the  means  in  our  power, 
the  rights  that  are  morally  and  legally  ours. 
If  we  decide  for  the  American  tradition,  for 
the  preservation  of  all  that  we  hold  dear  In 
the  years  that  lie  ahead,  we  shall  take  our 
place  In  the  line  and  play  our  part  In  the 
defense  of  freedom. 


r       Deportation  of  Harry  Bribes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAllvifl 


Wednesday,  AprU  30.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    SANTA    MONICA 
EVENING  OUTLOOK 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook 
of  April  4.  1941 : 

[Prom  the  Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlo<*  of 
AprU  4.  19411 

THK  TRICKING  OF  DEAN  LANDIS 

The  revelation  by  Director  Hoover  of  the 
p.  B.  I.  that  the  whole  Landls  hearing  of  the 
charges  against  Harry  Bridges  was  farcical 
because  Mr.  Landls  was  not  given  the  power 
to  take  testimony  under  oath  casts  the  most 
serious  reflection  on  Secretary  of  Labor  Per- 
kins and  her  management  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment. 

It  Is  not  new  to  learn  that  Madam  Perkins 
Is  biased  and  partial  or  Incompetent  In  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  but  it  does  come 
as  a  surprise  that  a  man  of  the  high  standing 
of  Dean  Landls  shotild  have  been  used  de- 
liberately as  a  decoy  to  protect  Mr.  Bridge* 
agalnat  prosecution  and  deportation. 
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The  manner  In  which  Mr  Landis  and  the 
public  were  tricked,  according  to  Director 
BooTcr.  was  that  Landis  was  appointed  u  a 
contract  labor  examiner  and  not  as  an  Im- 
migration Inspector.  In  the  Immigration 
0emce  inapectors  have  power  to  administer 
caths  and  to  compel  wltneases  to  give  testi- 
mony imder  oath.  Contract  labor  examiners 
hare  no  sxKh  power.  Mr.  Landis  did  not 
know  that  he  bad  been  tricked  and  oaths 
were  administered  In  the  hearings  he  held, 
bat  as  he  had  not  the  necessary  authority  to 
administer  oaths,  they  were  invalid.  Wit- 
Dcana  could  testify  falsely  and  not  be  guilty 
of  perjury. 

It  is  obvious  that  somebody  in  the  Labor 
Department  was  Interested  In  making  the 
Landis  proceeding  a  farce.  If  It  was  not 
Madam  Perkins,  it  was  subordinates  she 
trusted.  In  either  event,  she  was  responsible 
for  making  Mr.  Landis  ridiculous,  for  a  large 
useless  outlay  of  public  money,  and  for  pro- 
tecting Harry  Bridges  against  deportation. 

A  more  convincing  demonstration  of  Mad- 
am Perkins'  incompetency  or  duplicity  could 
hardly  be  asked.  Her  sympathy  for  the 
Communists  is  no  longer  doubtful.  If  she  is 
not  a  Communist  herself,  she  has  lieutenants 
who  at  least  are  "fellow  travelers";  otherwise 
the  trick  played  on  Dean  Landis  and  the 
public  would  not  have  been  p>osslble. 

And  President  Roosevelt  continues  this 
woman  in  her  place  of  high  responsibility. 


The  Lcnil-LeaM  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KEUY 

or  nxiMoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  31.  1941 


Mr.  KELLY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  re- 
garding the  passage  of  the  lease-lend 
bin.  being  confined  in  the  Naval  Hospital 
during  the  discussion  of  this  bill  and  re- 
ceiving an  abundance  of  mail  for  and 
against  it,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  express 
my  attitude  in  supporting  my  vote  in  its 
favor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  quote  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Evening  Star  In 
Washington  on  January  20,  1941,  by  Jo- 
seph E.  Da  vies,  in  which  he  said: 

This  year  Is  probably  one  of  the  most  fate- 
ful which  our  civilization  has  experienced. 
It  Is  heartening,  therefore,  to  find  that  in 
our  country  there  is  a  national  imity  and 
singleness  of  purpose  in  which  bespeaks  the 
strength  and  morale  power  of  our  people  and 
the  vitality  of  America's  love  for  freedom  and 
liberty. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  world  is  on  fire, 
we  have  conducted  and  Just  finished  a  na- 
tional election  under  the  established  and 
normal  democratic  processes  of  representai- 
tlve  democracy.  The  culmination  of  this 
ptocess  Is  this  Inaugural,  wherein  a  very  great 
man  is  being  Inducted  into  office  as  Presi- 
dent at  our  country. 

That  election  was  strongly.  If  not  bitterly, 
contested.  Tet  upon  one  issue  there  was 
■ubstantiaUy  no  difference  between  the  poel- 
tto&jaf  either  candidates  or  the  platforms  of 
tb*  two  great  political  parties.  Upon  that 
iMue,  namely,  the  question  of  what  consti- 
tutes the  duty  of  America  in  this  great  war 
which  Is  engulfing  the  world,  there  was  prac- 
tically Intellectual  unanimlly  and  SDlritual 


unity  among  the  130.000,000  of  our  citizens. 
It  Is  deeply  significant  that  this  inauguration 
symbolizes  that  xmlty. 

TTiere  can  be  no  question  but  what 
the  entire  country  is  united  on  both  the 
desirability  and  the  necessity  for  com- 
plete national  defense  in  a  war-mad 
world.  Moreover,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  what  American  men  and  women  of 
all  parties  have  been  a  unit  in  the  feeling 
of  a  deep  moral  revulsion  and  horror 
against  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  to 
the  weak  by  the  strong,  as  well  as  deep 
condemnation  for  the  cruel  injustice  and 
tyranny  which  has  been  thrust  upon 
weaker  nations  by  aggressors  who  seek  to 
impose  their  will  upon  the  world. 

In  the  great  abundance  of  mail  re- 
ceived in  my  ofiBce,  by  people  sincere  in 
their  belief  that  the  passage  of  H.  R. 
1776  would  be  a  declaration  of  war,  I  do 
not  question  the  sincerity  of  most  of 
these  people,  but  I  do  question  their  wis- 
dom. 

With  the  march  of  world  events  and 
with  wars  about  us  it  has  become  more 
clear  each  day  that  this  is  the  supreme 
and  vital  concern  of  our  national  life. 

Today  we  have  witnessed  a  vast  cam- 
paign of  misrepresentation  of  what  this 
bill  when  passed  by  both  bodies  will  do. 
Some  maintain  it  will  place  us  right  into 
war.  Some  of  this  misrepresentation  is 
based  upon  ignorance  of  not  knowing 
the  facts.  Some  is  malicious  and  de- 
liberate. 

Many  say  that  this  will  cloak  the  Pres- 
ident with  so  much  power  that  he  prac- 
tically will  become  a  dictator.  Some  say 
it  will  deprive  the  Congress  of  its  con- 
trol over  the  public  purse.  That  is  not 
so. 

The  President  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  our  armed  forces  has  always  had  the 
power  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution 
itself  to  preserve  and  defend  the  rights 
of  its  people,  with  Congress  always  main- 
taining the  right  to  declare  war. 

It  is  charged  by  those  who  are  vicious 
in  their  remarks,  that  the  President  will 
be  a  dictator  and  that  Congress  has  com- 
pletely abdicated  its  power  and  respon- 
sibility. That  also  is  not  ti-ue.  On  the 
contrary.  Congress  would  be  freely  and 
intelligently  manifesting  its  control  over 
the  purse. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  only  Congress  can  declare  war. 
Neither  this  bill  or  any  other  bill  can 
withdraw  from  Congress  this  sovereign 
power. 

By  direction  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs  is  entrusted  to  the  President,  and 
we  cannot  deprive  him  of  that  responsi- 
bility. 

What  this  bill  actually  does  is  imply  a 
certain  amount  of  confidence  in  the 
judgment  and  patriotism  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  at  the  recent  election  for  this 
high  office  did  not  the  people  themselves 
declare  that  faith  in  the  President? 

Many  people  are  naturally  confused  by 
statements  they  read,  by  radio  addresses, 
and  by  agents  of  paid  propagandists. 

Back  of  the  widespread  American  de- 
sire to  help  England  today  Is  a  belief  that 
such  aid  is  more  likely  to  keep  war  from 
the  United  States  shores  in  the  long  run 
than  it  is  to  draLW  America  in. 


Probably  the  whole  phenomenon  of  the 
American  people's  desire  to  help  England 
win  cannot  be  completely  understood 
without  taking  this  fact  into  considera- 
tion. Ever  since  the  first  shots  were  fired 
in  Europe  19  months  ago  this  question 
has  underlain  a  great  part  of  the  debate 
In  this  country  on  lifting  the  arms  em- 
bargo, exchanging  destroyers  for  naval 
bases,  and  increasing  the  scale  of  United 
States  help  through  the  lend-lease  plan. 

In  the  survey  of  voters  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  they  were  offered  two 
opposite  statements  as  to  the  probable 
results  of  American  aid  and  were  asked 
to  choose  between  them.  The  statements 
were  designed  to  reflect  the  arguments  of 
the  pro-aid  and  anti-aid  groups,  respec- 
tively. 

Based  upon  the  Gallup  poll  of  Febru- 
ary 2,  1941,  70  percent  of  those  inter- 
viewed were  of  the  opinion — 

That  sending  war  materials  to  England 
is  helping  to  keep  us  out  of  war,  stating  In 
their  belief  that  if  Britain  can  keep  Germany 
in  check  there  is  less  chance  that  we  will 
have  to  fight  the  Germans  later  on. 

Twenty-three  percent  believed  that 
sending  war  materials  to  England  is 
bringing  us  closer  to  getting  into  war. 

Seven  percent  were  noncommittal. 
Upon  the  decision  passed  by  Congress  of 
this  important  question,  only  the  future 
and  constaht  changing  of  history  can 
and  will  determine  which  course  is  the 
right  one. 

I  know  that  the  President  is  deter- 
mined in  keeping  us  out  of  war.  I  know 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  is  deter- 
mined to  keep  us  out  of  war. 

I  recall  back  in  September  of  1939, 
when  Congress  reconvened  in  a  special 
session,  to  lift  the  arms  embargo  pro- 
vision of  the  Neutrality  Act,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  us  out  of  war.  When  in 
its  regular  session  defeated  this  very  pur- 
pose, by  a  group  of  men  sincere  in  their 
belief  that  by  not  lifting  the  arms  em- 
bargo it  would  keep  us  out  of  a  war  that 
was  then  imminent.  But  in  the  special 
session  those  who  originally  opposed  this 
change,  finally  saw  the  light  and  changed 
their  attitude  and  voted  for  the  lifting 
of  the  arms  embargo  provision  of  the 
Neutrality  Act.  I  recall  very  vividly 
the  terrific  confusion  of  the  minds  of 
people  on  that  question — yes,  the  same 
isolationists  spurred  on  by  propaganda, 
many  sincere  and  many  influenced  by 
agents  of  "fifth-columnist"  activity,  then 
expressed  their  opinions  that  to  lift  the 
arms  embargo  would  be  a  step  to  war. 

I  remember  very  well  a  radio  appeal  to 
the  mothers  of  America,  by  the  Reverend 
Father  Coughlin,  demanding  that  they 
march  on  to  the  homes  of  their  Repre- 
sentatives and  demand  that  they  and 
their  families  march  with  them  in  a 
peacetime  demonstration  in  opposition  to 
lifting  the  arms  embargo,  stating  that  by 
doing  so  would  put  us  into  the  war  all 
the  way  by  Thursday  next,  which  was 
the  day  Congress  was  to  convene.  He 
further  stated  that  he,  as  a  man  of  God, 
knew  we  were  then  three-quarters  into 
the  war,  and  that  If  the  mothers  of  Amer- 
ica did  not  take  drastic  action  that  we 
would  be  all  the  way  into  it  by  the  end 
of  the  week;  that  was  in  the  month  of 
September  1939,  and  much  to  the  false 
statement  then  of  Father  Coughlin,  this 
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Is  1941  and  this  Nation  has  managed  to 
keep  out  of  this  terrible  war,  and  with  the 
help  of  God  we  will,  unless  of  course  we 
are  attacked — then  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
American  person  to  defend  this  Nation. 

The  Republican  Party  in  many  sections 
has  practically  excommunicated  Wendell 
Willkie  for  the  statements  he  has  made. 
saying  the  President  is  right  by  asking 
the  passage  of  the  lend-lease  bill.  To 
my  way  of  thinking  Willkie  has  shown 
himself  to  the  American  people  as  a  real 
American,  placing  the  security  of  his 
country  far  ahead  of  political  ambitions. 

In  these  troublesome  days  it  is  not  a 
question  of  politics — what  one  political 
party  believes  is  the  best  course  to  follow. 
Only  by  unity  of  thought  and  action 
based  upon  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
people  can  America  remain  at  peace. 


Economj  at  the  Expense  of  Africulture 

REMARKS 

or      I 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

or  OKLAHO&U 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  April  28.  1941      • 


Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
every  Member  of  the  House  fully  realizes 
the  present  plight  of  agriculture  in  this 
country  and  has,  as  he  should  have,  at 
least  a  desire  to  alleviate  the  condition 
of  the  American  farmer.  Yet,  while 
strikes  continue  to  harass  and  threaten 
the  entire  defense  program,  and  while 
we  are  guaranteeing  cost-plus  to  labor 
and  industry,  I  notice,  from  the  press  re- 
ports and  otherwise,  that  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Morgenthau,  in  his  endeavor  to 
now  start  a  much-belated  program  of 
economy,  says  that  we  must  strike  first  at 
the  American  farmer,  to  make  effective 
the  so-called  economy,  by  taking  from 
him  one-half  of  the  billion  dollars  that  he 
says  must  be  taken  from  the  Budget  and 
to  which  he  refers  as  nondefense  items. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  to  anyone  who 
remembers  anything  about  World  War 
No.  1,  that  agriculture  products  should 
be  classified  by  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  as  nondefense 
Items.  It  will  be  recalled  by  all  who  had 
any  part  in  agricultural  affairs  during 
the  confUct  of  1917  and  1918,  that  within 
a  few  days  after  President  Wilson's 
memorable  address  and  message  to  the 
Congress,  and  the  resultant  declaration 
of  war,  there  came  the  slogan,  "Food 
will  win  the  war!" 

This  was  heard  everywhere,  and  the 
whole  country  was  placarded  with  huge 
billboards  and  other  means  of  advertise- 
ment, heralding  to  the  world  that  food 
and  fiber  was  our  first  line  of  defense; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that 
then— as  well  as  now— the  allies,  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  the  consumer,  wanted  a 
low  price  fixed  for  agricultural  conunodi- 
ties. 

Today,  as  then,  business  and  labor 
want  increased  prices  for  their  goods  and 
services— witness  the  strikes  for  higher 


wages,  and  the  fast-rising  cost  of  the 
things  which  business  and  industry  have 
to  sell — and  yet,  the  farmer  who  must 
pay  these  increased  prices  for  what  he 
buys,  and  for  the  labor  that  he  must  em- 
ploy, is  told  that  he  must  not  ask  for 
parity,  or  near-parity,  and  that  that  part 
of  the  Budget  which  affects  him  is  non- 
defense. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unwarranted 
and  unfair,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
ridiculously  low  prices  the  farmer  is  re- 
ceiving for  his  products,  when  compared 
with  labor  and  industry. 

Today  neither  the  press,  the  public,  or 
anyone  else  seems  to  be  concerned  about 
the  farmer's  place  in  the  national-de- 
fense program.  We  are  building  battle- 
ships, tanks,  airplanes,  bombers,  and  all 
other  instruments  of  modem  warfare  to 
the  tune  of  billions.  In  fact,  the  Congress 
has  already  authorized  and  appropriated 
thirty-two  billions  plus— five  billions 
more  than  it  cost  us  to  fight  the  last 
World  War,  so  far  as  dollars  are  con- 
cerned— for  our  defense  program.  Yet. 
as  I  say,  no  one  semes  to  be  concerned 
about  the  place  the  farmer  is  to  have  in 
that  program. 

I  am  afraid  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
because  of  the  huge  so-called  surpluses 
of  wheat,  cotton,  and  other  farm  com- 
modities, everyone  thinks  America  has 
an  abundance  of  foodstuffs  to  feed  the 
world  indefinitely.  But  we  must  not  for- 
get that  starvation  has  always  been  con- 
sidered the  most  effective  weapon  used 
in  war;  and  right  now,  as  has  always 
been  the  case  in  every  war  In  the  past, 
it  is  again  being  used.  Literally  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  are  suffering 
gnawing  pangs  of  hunger  and  want. 

We  must  remember  that  the  condition 
of  the  American  farmer  is  much  different 
now  than  it  was  in  1917  and  1918,  and  I 
am  afraid  too  many  of  us  do  not  realize 
Just  what  may  be  ahead.  Were  it  not 
for  the  blockade  against  farm  products, 
the  hungry  and  naked  millions  of  Europe 
and  Asia  would  soon  use  up  every  sur- 
plus pound  of  food  and  fiber  in  this 
cotmtry.  The  blockade  may  continue, 
millions  may  starve  to  death;  but  sooner 
or  later  the  cry  of  humanity  will  break 
the  military  blockades  and  public  opinion 
will  not  allow  the  conquered  nations  of 
Europe  to  starve. 

Yes;  we  are  hearing  a  great  deal  about 
munitions,  battleships,  and  airplanes, 
and  I  yield  to  no  one  in  an  earnest  de- 
sire for  a  two-ocean  navy  and  for  the 
strengthening  of  our  defense  program 
where  no  aggressor  nation  or  group  of 
aggressor  nations  will  dare  to  attack  us, 
and  am  in  full  sympathy  and  accord 
with  a  program  that  will  make  the  de- 
fense of  this  country  impregnable. 

But,  after  all,  there  will  be  no  mass 
production  unless  there  is  plenty  to  eat. 
An  army  always  "marches  on  its  stom- 
ach," and  our  soldiers  are  fed  even 
though  citizens  are  in  want. 

I  predict  that  if  agriculture  Is  not 
reckoned  with  in  this  huge  defense  pro- 
gram, more  quickly  than  many  of  us  now 
realize  there  will  be  concern  about  the 
farm  problem,  and  there  will  be  a  rude 
awakening  for  those  who  think  agricul- 
ture is  not  important  in  this  program. 

While  today  we  seemingly  have  an 
abundance,  yet  how  quickly  this  condi- 


tion may  change.  One  bad  crop  could 
absorb  all  of  our  so-called  surpluses. 

The  world  will  never  forget  how  the 
American  farmer  came  to  its  rescue  dur- 
ing the  closing  years  of  the  last  World 
War.  Pood  was  the  crying  demand,  and 
the  farmer  produced  it.  With  less  help 
and  equipment,  he  increased  his  produc- 
tion and  answered  every  call  of  a  hungry 
world.  He  did  not  strike  and  refuse  to 
plant  or  harvest.  He  did  not  hoard  his 
products  and  say,  you  must  pay  me 
unreasonable  prices  or  I  refuse  to  sell. 
He  answered  the  appeal  of  patriotism. 
and  he  will  do  so  again ;  but  he  is  entitled 
to  fair  treatment. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  old  but 
nevertheless  true  saying  that  agriculture 
is  the  basis  of  all  wealth  and  prosperity; 
and  the  farmer,  like  the  bread  he  pro- 
duces, is  the  staff  of  oiu-  national  life. 
The  place  of  agriculture  In  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  structure  Is  so 
fundamental  that  from  a  standpoint  of 
self-interest  alone  every  class  of  citizen 
in  the  Nation  should  lend  its  active 
cooperation  in  effecting  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  industry;  for  no  nation  can  be 
economically  safe  when  an  industry  of 
such  infiuence  as  agriculture  is  in  an  un- 
healthy state. 

I  hope  this  Congress,  in  its  desire  to 
strike  from  the  Budget  items  which  are 
not  strictly  defense  items — and,  goodness 
knows,  there  are  millions  of  dollars  which 
rightfully  come  under  this  classification, 
that  could  and  should  be  stricken — will 
have  the  stamina  and  courage  to  stand 
foursquare  for  the  American  farmer. 


i 


Leadership 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  30.  1941 


EDITORIAL    OF    J.   S.    GRAY.    EDITOR   OF 
MONROE  (MICH.)   EVENING  NEWS 


Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
matter  of  convoying  lend-lease-give  ma- 
terial to  the  Allies  is  a  live  question  with 
the  American  i>eople  today.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Gray,  editor  of  the  Monroe  (Mich.)  Eve- 
ning News,  along  with  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  and  Wendell  Willkie.  has  been  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  President's  for- 
eign policy  during  the  present  conflict  In 
Europe.  Mr.  Gray  is  one  of  the  leading 
editorial  writers  in  Michigan,  and  while 
I  have  not  at  all  times  agreed  with  his 
philosophy  in  connection  with  the  present 
World  War.  his  editorials  are  always  well 
worth  reading.  Therefore,  pursuant  to 
the  permission  granted  to  me,  I  include 
his  editorial  of  April  28,  1941,  which  is 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Monroe  (Mich.)  Evening  News  of 
April  28.  1941] 

IXAPntBHTP 

It  seems  Incredible  as  well  as  unfortunat* 
that  Americana  should  have  to  listen  in  to  a 
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Imtdcaat  from  London  to  come  to  a  full  un- 
tlfnBftn<ltrig  of  the  policy  to  wbldi  their 
President  liu  committed  tbem.  Yet  It  Is 
very  doubtful  if  very  many  of  the  mllllona 
of  AmerlcanB  who  heard  Winston  Churchill 
over  the  air  Sunday  had  had  any  such  con- 
ception of  American  naval  policy  as  he  enun- 
ciated as  a  retult  of  reading  President  Rocse- 
Tcl's  cryptic  definition  of  patrols  and  convoys 
last  week. 

Mr.  Churchill  said  plainly  and  fearleasly 
that  the  new  move  by  the  Presld«3t  of  the 
United  States  would  enable  the  British  Fleet 
to  concern  Itself  with  protection  of  the  At- 
lantic lifeline  only  In  the  eastern  half  of  the 
ocean. 

Ifr.    Roosevelt    used    circumlocution    and 
every  other  rhetorical  device  to  avoid  telling 
the  people  the  plain  truth  about  the  use  of   i 
patrols  to  protect  British  shipping  half  way 
•cross  the  Atlantic. 

Obviously  the  White  House,  which  Just  re- 
eeotly  chlded  the  country  for  not  taking  the 
crisis  abroad  seriously  enough,  is  not  being 
•s  frank  and  plain  spoken  with  a  people  not 
at  war  as  Downing  street  is  with  a  people 
vbose  backs  are  to  the  wall. 

Walter  Lippmann  and  Wendell  Willkie.  men 
who  have  stood  behind  the  President  squarely 
on  his  foreign  policy,  have  now  become  out- 
spokenly critical  of  his  failtire  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  leadership  and  tell  the  people 
frankly  and  plainly  what  It  is  necessary  to 
do  In  order  to  maintain  that  policy.  Their 
words  are  freighted  with  significance. 

Ib  refreshing  contrast.  Mr.  Churchill  told 
the  people  of  the  British  Empire  Sunday 
exactly  what  dangers  confronted  them,  and 
from  what  direction  they  came.  He  minced 
no  words  in  admitting  defeats,  and  ventured 
no  optimism  in  predicting  victories.  Such 
leadership  Inspires  a  democratic  people  by  Its 
very  frankness,  and  Instills  confidence  by  its 
very  candor. 

Rome  and  Berlin  recognized  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  President's  definition  of  con- 
voys and  patrols;  Winston  Churchill  under- 
stood what  he  meant  perfectly.  The  Ameri- 
can people,  however,  were  seduced  Into  think- 
ing that  our  newest  venture  on  the  high 
seas  Is  only  an  extension  of  Coast  Guard 
activity  beyond  our  shores. 

It  Is  time  that  the  White  Hoiise  assumed 
the  leadership  irlthout  which  the  Nation 
cannot  fulfill  the  serious  obligations  to 
which  it  has  willingly  committed  Itself.  It 
la  %\r^  that  the  President  spoke  frankly.  It 
is  time  to  abandon  play  on  words  and  sub- 
terfuge when  a  change  In  policy  or  an  ex- 
tension of  aid  to  Britain  Is  undertaken.  The 
people  are  ready  to  follow  whatever  course 
the  Nation's  leaders  believe  must  be  taken 
to  protect  oxir  Interests  and  defend  de- 
mocracy. But  they  must  know  what  that 
course  is  and  be  pnjmnd  step  by  step  as  It 
Is  plotted.     This  Is  no  time  for  subterfuge. 

It  la  with  the  method  by  which  the  Presi- 
dent chooses  to  extend  our  foreign  policy, 
rather  than  with  the  policy  itself,  that  we 
disagree.  Prom  the  very  beginning  of  this 
war  the  Svenlng  News  has  stated  Its  belief 
that  the  United  States  shotild  boldly  adopt 
every  measure  necessary  or  desirable  In  con- 
nection with  its  own  self-interest.  Ws  be- 
lieve that  the  protection  of  our  shipping  to 
Great  Britain  has  become  essential  to  our 
policy,  and  perhaps  should  have  been  under- 
taken long  since. 

We  do  believe  that  every  one  of  these 
measures  ought  to  be  taken  with  the  full 
understanding  of  the  people  under  the  clear 
leadership  of  the  President.  Such  forth- 
rightneas  Is  mandatory  if  we  are  to  be  a 
fully  united  people,  and  necessary  If  we  are 
to  effectuate  these  policies  without  a  gradual 
involvement  In  the  war  lacking  the  essential 
mental  preparation. 


Fre«  Poatef*  for  SoUBcrt 


EXTENSION  OF  REICARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 

or  NXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  30.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BROOKLYN  EAGLE 


Mr.  HEFFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcoid  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  on 
April  28.  1941,  dealing  with  free  postage 
for  soldiers,  which  I  have  previously  ad- 
vocated: 

[Prom  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  April  28,  1941 J 
nn  POSTAGE  FOR  soLDiras 

The  average  man  is  no  great  shakes  as  a 
letter  writer.  Most  parents  can  testify  that 
absent  sons  don't  write  as  often  as  they  might 
and  many  a  wife  knows  that  she  has  to  keep 
nagging  at  her  husband  to  get  him  to  write 
the  letters  he  should. 

Which  Is  Just  another  reason  why  the  Gov- 
ernment might  well  consider  the  proposal 
which  Congressman  James  J.  Hetfernan,  of 
Brooklyn,  says  he  will  press  to  provide  men  In 
the  armed  services  with  the  franking  privilege. 
On  a  pay  of  $31  a  month,  the  matter  of  3 
cents  postage  for  each  letter  becomes  some- 
thing to  consider.  A  soldier  or  sailor  who 
knows  that  he  need  only  drop  his  envelope 
Into  the  mall  box  is  Just  that  much  more 
likely  to  write  to  the  people  at  home.  Any- 
thing the  Government  can  do  to  encourage 
his  writing  letters  Is  worth  considering.  If 
only  for  Its  effect  on  his  morale  and  that  of 
those  he  left  behind. 


Mayor  As«aiU  Grumbling  in  Defense 
Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTON  F.  MACIEJEWSKI 

or  itLiwois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  AprU  30.  1941 


ARTICLE    BY    BIAYOR     EDWARD    KELLY, 
OP  CHICAGO 


Mr.  MACIEJEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Mayor  Edward  Kelly,  of  Chicago,  ap- 
pearing in  the  Chicago  Daily  Times  of 
Friday,  April  25,  1941: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  Times  of  April  35, 

IMl] 
ICATOB  Aaasn*  OstncBUNo  Im  Dcrmss  Caans 

Mayor  Bdward  J.  Kelly,  believing  that  the 
present  erlsls  In  Europe  and  its  serious  future 
•onsequences  calls  iot  a  greater  emphasis  on 


the  dangers  that  the  American  people  face, 
today  Issued  the  foUowing  statement: 

"A  few  days  ago  I  discussed  at  length  some 
of  the  problems  of  our  national  defense  with 
a  high-ranking  British  official  who  was  a 
flying  ace  In  the  last  war  and  Is  now  actively 
engaged  In  purchasing  equipment  for  Eng- 
land. He  stated  that  he  was  in  Paris  24  hours 
before  it  fell.  The  night  rfubs  and  amxise- 
ment  places  were  filled  with  hilariovis  crowds 
oblivious  of  the  fate  that  awaited  them. 
They  had  the  Maginot-llne  complex  that  had 
lulled  them  Into  a  false  safety. 

"Only  after  they  were  vanquished  did  they 
moan  sadly:  "Why  did  they  feed  us  such  lies 
about  our  Impregnable  defense?' 

"This  same  ofScial  also  happened  to  be  in 
Prague  and  Warsaw  where  the  same  condi- 
tions of  gaiety  and  wishfvil  thinking  pre- 
vailed. He  said  that  when  Czechoslovakia 
and  Poland  fell  so  swiftly  the  people  were 
liquidated  Into  slavery  and  starvation  over- 
night. 

"  'rr  CANT  HAPPEN   HERE' 

"There  is  an  attitude  among  certain  people 
In  our  Nation  that  the  conflict  in  Europe  Is 
no  concern  of  ours,  and  the  only  conclusion 
they  draw  from  this  holocaust  of  humanity 
abroad  is  that  'It  can't  happen  here.'  The 
bombings  of  European  cities  are  far  from  us. 
We  may  not  feel  the  Impact  directly  of  an- 
nihilation and  destruction  nor  sense  fully 
the  tragedies  that  have  been  strewn  In  the 
wake  of  all  this  ruthless  mechanized  murder. 
But  the  fate  of  Europe  can  be  the  fate  of 
America. 

"If  our  Nation  Is  forced  to  acquiesce  In 
every  economic  policy  that  the  dictators 
might  sea  fit  to  Impose  on  us  once  they  con- 
trol Europe  and  Asia,  we  will  face  an  en- 
circlement no  different  from  other  nations 
that  went  under.  If  we  must  match  their 
slave  labor  with  our  skilled  and  higher-paid 
craftsmen,  our  markets  and  our  standard  of 
living  will  hit  the  toboggan. 

•"The  alternatives  to  totalitarian  tyranny 
are  few:  Resist  or  submit;  defend  what  we 
have  with  all  we  have  or  starve  with  what 
they  give  when  they  want  to  give  it. " 

"victims  or  COUPLACENCT 

"The  propaganda  of  the  peace  lovers  ml^t 
desire  to  placate  the  dictators,  but  famine 
plays  no  favorites,  and  slavery  has  no  royalty. 
The  starving  Frenchman  today  has  no  dif- 
ferent destiny  than  the  starving  Pole.  The 
poverty  of  one  subdued  nation  Is  the  same  as 
any  other. 

"Peace-loving  peoples  may  turn  away  from 
the  storm  clouds  and  try  to  keep  facing  the 
Bxm — but  behind  their  backs  with  tanks  and 
dive  bombers  Is  the  omiish  of  forces  that 
would  crush  everything  we  hold  dear. 

"Patriotism  and  prayers  are  not  enough. 
Unless  this  country  Is  strong  enough  In  a 
military  and  economic  way  to  stand  Its  own 
ground  and  defy  any  power  or  combination 
of  powers  that  despise  our  way  of  life,  then 
we,  too,  can  be  the  victims  of  complacency 
and  delay  that  defeated  other  democracies. 

"It  is  not  hysteria  to  point  out  the  dangers 
in  front  of  us.  It  Is  not  warmongering  to 
plead  for  more  unity  and  more  action  In 
developing  our  sinews  of  defense.  The  ranks 
of  Industry  and  labor  must  move  shoulder 
to  shoiilder  In  this  great  defense  effort.  All 
our  citizens  must  spend  every  waking  hour 
In  buttressing  the  national  morale  with 
something  more   than   lip-service  loyalty. 

"STAKE   IN    lUDIOCRACT 

"Every  citizen  has  a  vital  stake  in  this 
enterprise  of  safeguarding  our  democracy. 
Every  American,  regardless  of  class,  creed, 
color,  or  party  affiliations,  should  be  a  part 
of  a  solid  unbroken  line  of  siipport  to  the 
manufacturers  of  defense  Implements  and 
supplies  for  England  and  the  other  democ- 
racies.   Otir  Nation  and  our  neighbors  to  the 
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north  and  south  have  no  happy  hide-out  from 
the  revolution  that  engulfs  Europe  end  Asia 
and  no  permanent  Immunity  from  the  eco- 
nomic muscle  that  spawns  nothing  but  full 
concentration  camps  and  empty  churches  and 
schools. 

"If  any  Americans  are  v.-orrylng  about  the 
cost  of  safeguarding  our  democracy  or  the 
amount  of  profit  to  themselves,  let  them 
remember  the  wealthy  and  the  royalty  of 
other  nations  now  enslaved.  If  they  are 
thinking  that  the  price  of  sustaining  our 
way  of  life  is  pinching  their  pocketbooks,  let 
them  look  into  a  future  where  markets  are 
a  myth  and  money  Is  a  memory  from  a  past 
civilization. 

"It's  a  question  of  confidence  and  Courage 
the  American  way  or  starvation  and  moral 
degradation  the  totalitarl.in  way. 

"CHIDES   'GRUMBUNC' 

"Some  of  our  people  today  are  grumbling. 
Things  are  In  'tough  shape' — but  there  wiU 
be  a  call  for  far  greater  sacrifices  and  far 
greater  personal  cooperation  with  our  neigh- 
bors and  with  our  Government  If  we  would 
save  for  ourselves  and  fcr  our  children  the 
liberty  and  equality  and  human  Justice  that 
we  value  so  much. 

"A  calm  and  unprejudiced  comparison  of 
our  own  conditions  at  thoir  worst  gives  con- 
clusive proof  that  we  arc  far,  far  better  off 
than  is  the  richest  man  In  Europe  today. 
Looking  Into  the  gaunt  and  despairing  faces 
we  see  pictured  of  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren abroad — the  homeless  refugees  denied 
their  country  and  their  God— should  make 
us  stop  to  realize  how  great  are  the  blessings 
of  this  still  thriving  and  still  free  democracy. 

"The  hand  and  heart  of  government  here 
still  thinks  In  terms  of  relieving  unemploy- 
ment— preventing  starvation  and  disease,  cur- 
ing slum  areas,  creating  better  homes  and 
better  schools,  advancing  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  the  economic  opportunities  of  ovir 
people. 

"Any  sacrifice — any  tax  upon  our  pocket- 
books,  our  patience,  no  matter  how  great  It 
may  seem  to  us  now— Is  a  cheap  price  to  pay 
for  the  preservation  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  our  way  of  life." 


We  Are  All  Americans  Together 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JACK  NICHOLS 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  30.  1941 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  na- 
tional-defense program,  I  believe,  is  get- 
ting along  fairly  well.  I  believe  that  our 
people  are  thoroughly  aroused  to  the 
threat  of  danger  to  their  liberty  and  are 
ready  to  do  their  part  to  so  fortify  our 
Nation  that  none  will  dare  attack  us. 

In  making  these  statements  I  discount 
the  -^^ild  stories  of  carping  critics  and  the 
apostles  of  despair.  I  believe  we  have  a 
great  leader  in  President  Roosevelt.  I 
believe  we  have  great  and  capable  men  at 
the  head  of  our  Army  and  our  Navy.  I 
believe  we  have  great  designers  and 
builders  of  airplanes,  tanks,  battleships, 
and  all  the  other  equipment  needed  in 
present-day  warfare.  And  I  believe  we 
have  a  great  people. 


NOT    TIME    FOH    WILO   TALK 

I  do  not  think  anybody  is  going  to  whip 
the  good  old  United  States  of  America. 
We  are  going  to  come  cut  of  this  crisis 
all  right.  Of  course,  we  may  feel  a  little 
pain  in  the  region  of  our  pocketbock. 
And  we  may  have  to  knock  a  few  heads 
together  to  stop  strikes  and  other  such 
obstructions  to  the  national  will.  But 
when  the  dust  clears  away  I  think  that 
old  Uncle  Samuel  will  still  be  the  tough- 
est customer  on  the  horizon. 

I  have  not  had  much  to  say  since  we 
started  our  continuous  session  on  na- 
tional defense  last  year.  You  know  I 
was  a  buck  private  in  the  World  War 
and  learned  to  do  what  I  was  told  with- 
out doing  very  much  talking.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  is  the  time  for  wild  talk, 
and  for  one  American  to  be  challenging 
the  patriotism  of  other  Americans.  I 
have  tried  to  restrain  some  of  my  more 
impetuous  colleagues — without  much  suc- 
cess, I  must  add. 

I  do  not  like  to  hear  some  of  the 
speeches  that  are  made  on  this  floor. 
Some  Members  get  up  and  attack  unions, 
all  unions,  it  seems  to  me.  and  fan  the 
flames  of  trouble.  Other  Members  get 
up  and  attack  business  management,  and 
declare  that  the  leaders  of  our  industry 
and  our  geniuses  of  machinery  are  not 
doing  their  full  duty.  Some  get  up  and 
declare  the  farmers  are  trying  to  profiteer 
on  the  rest  of  the  people.  Some  say  the 
President  is  sly  and  conniving  and  not  to 
be  trusted  to  carry  out  our  foreign  policy. 

SELECTIVE    SERVICE    REVISION    NEEDED 

I  have  voted  for  most  of  the  measures 
necessary  for  our  defense  program.  I 
voted  against  loaning  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars to  South  American  countries  to  fur- 
ther the  good-neighbor  policy  since  I  do 
not  think  you  can  buy  good  will. 

But  I  think  that  the  time  has  come  to 
plan  a  general  revision  of  the  heart  of 
our  defense  program,  the  selective-service 
plan.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  start 
changing  this  from  an  emergency  pro- 
gram to  a  long-term  program.  We  ought 
to  plan  on  the  induction  of  about  a  half- 
million  youngsters  into  the  Army  each 
year  for  intensive  training,  and  take  these 
when  they  reach  a  certain  age.  I  favor 
the  age  of  20  years  to  start  their  service. 
Then  when  they  complete  their  year's 
service  to  the  Army  and  the  Nation  they 
will  arrive  at  the  age  to  cast  their  flrst 
vote,  and  I  am  sure  will  be  better  citizens 
than  they  would  be  without  this  service. 

But  I  believe  now.  as  I  believed  when 
we  had  the  Selective  Service  Act  up  for 
consideration  last  year,  that  the  young- 
sters who  are  asked  to  give  this  year's 
service  to  the  Nation  are  entitled  to  the 
aid  and  assistance  of  the  Nation  in  build- 
ing up  their  health.  I  think  that  the 
young  man  who  is  going  into  the  Army 
at  20  should  be  flrst  called  out  at  18  and 
given  a  thorough  medical  examination. 
If  he  needs  dental  treatment  or  minor 
operative  care,  this  should  be  done  at 
Government  expense.  It  will  help  him 
both  in  civil  life  and  in  military  life.  He 
should  again  be  called  at  19  and  exam- 
ined and  perhaps  given  additional  medi- 
cal treatment  in  order  that  he  may  be  flt 
for  service  when  he  arrives  at  the  age 
of  20. 


In  this  manner  the  excessively  high 
proportion  of  youngsters  turned  down  as 
bsing  unflt  for  duty  will  be  drastically 
reduced.  We  will  salvage  at  least  haif 
of  them.  And,  given  this  expert  treat- 
ment which  will  make  them  feel  better 
every  day  of  their  lives,  the  young  men 
will  be  grateful  to  their  country  and  will 
be  more  ready  to  serve  when  called. 

E\XKTBODT    HAS    HIS   PART 

I  favored  a  program  of  this  kind  when 
the  Selective  Service  Act  was  brought  up 
last  year,  but  because  of  the  urgency  of 
the  emergency  I  could  see  that  it  might 
be  necessary  to  call  out  men  up  to  the  age 
of  35,  temporarily.  As  soon  as  our  Army 
leaders  think  we  can.  however,  we  should 
limit  the  selection  of  our  youngsters  in 
the  manner  I  have  outlined  above,  and 
also  offer  them  this  health  program. 

The  American  people  are  ready  to  pay 
taxes  to  support  the  defense  program. 
The  people,  I  believe,  trust  the  leaders  of 
our  Nation  to  direct  our  efforts  in  the 
right  channels.  They  know  that  we  do 
not  want  to  impose  our  wills  upon  any 
other  people,  but  only  to  insure  our  own 
liberties  and  our  right  to  work  out  our 
own  destiny  in  our  own  way. 

Congress  is  going  to  stay  on  the  Job 
until  this  crisis  is  over.  Congress  ought 
to  stay  on  the  job.  My  people  back  home 
don't  expect  to  see  me  until  the  job  is 
finished.  I  know  that  they  are  busy  do- 
ing their  jobs,  too.  I  know  that  they  are 
producing  the  things  the  Nation  needs  to 
the  fullest  of  their  ability.  I  know  that 
those  selected  for  service  In  the  armed 
forces  are  going  with  good  grace  and 
with  the  blessing  and  support  of  the  folks 
they  leave  behind  them. 

Let  us,  as  good  Americans,  try  and 
work  out  our  differences  without  calling 
each  other  names.  We  are  all  in  this 
thing  together.  Everybody  cannot  be  the 
captain,  but  everyone  should  be  expected 
to  pull  his  weight. 


Why  Fanners  Oppose  Daylifht  Saving 
Time 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  30,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  FRED  BRENCKMAN. 
WASHINGTON  REPRESENTATIVE  OF 
THE    NATIONAL    GRANGE 


Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  by  Fred  Brenckman.  Washington 
representative,  the  National  Grange,  over 
stations  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  on  the  Grange  Hour,  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  April  19.  1941 : 

Two  bills  have  recently  been  introduced 
in  Congress  for  the  pxxrpose  of  establlshlog 
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■o-called  (Uyligbt-wving  time  on  a  Nation- 
wide  scale  for  approximately  halt  the  year 
as  a  permanent  arrangement.  One  of  tbeae 
bUIa.  H.  R.  3789,  was  Introduced  by  Congress- 
man DowALO  H  McLean,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
The  McLean  bill  would  extend  the  dayllght- 
■avlng  period  from  the  last  Sunday  of  March 
to  the  last  Sunday  of  October,  a  period  of  7 
months.  Under  the  terms  of  the  other  bill. 
B  R.  4306.  Introduced  by  Congressman 
EccawE  J.  KaocH.  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  daylight- 
saving  time  would  be  observed  from  the  last 
Sunday  of  April  until  the  last  Sunday  of 
October  each  year,  a  period  of  8  months. 

The  closer  we  come  to  active  participation 
In  the  war  a^  a  belligerent,  and  wt  are 
coming  closer  every  day.  the  more  likely  It 
Is  that  a  drive  will  be  made  for  the  enactment 
of  daylight-saving  legislation. 

tTWPOPTJLAH  Dt'aiNC  WORLD  WAB 

It  Will  be  recalled  that  under  the  terms  of 
•  statute  approved  by  President  Wilson  dur- 
ing the  World  War.  the  United  States  ob- 
served daylight-saving  time  during  1918  and 
1919.  After  2  years  of  experience  with  this 
Innovation.  Congress  was  deluged  with  ptt}- 
tcsts  against  the  continuance  of  dayligbt- 
saring  time  and  many  bills  were  Introduced 
to  repeal  it.  One  of  these  bills  was  passed 
and  was  vetoed  by  President  Wilson.  On 
August  30.  1919.  the  bill  was  passed  over  his 
veto.  The  vote  in  the  House  was  223  to 
101.  whUe  in  the  Senate  It  was  57  to  19. 

After  this  emphatic  expression  of  disap- 
proval. It  was  generally  taken  for  granted 
that  no  further  efforts  would  be  made  tor  the 
reestabllshment  of  daylight-saving  time.  So 
far  as  the  farmers  of  the  country  were  con- 
cerned, they  were  giad  that  this  nuisance 
had  been  disposed  of. 

However,  various  large  cities  of  the  eastern 
section  of  the  country  proceeded  to  observe 
daylight-saving  time  on  a  local  scale.  In 
numerous  instances,  this  forced  nearby  cities 
and  towns  to  adopt  the  same  standard  of 
time  under  penalty  of  suffering  many  in- 
conveniences and  hardships.  In  my  home 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia  was  the 
first  to  consider  the  advisability  of  enacting 
an  ordinance  for  daylight-saving  time,  but 
the  city  solicitor  advised  the  council  that 
It  had  no  legal  authority  to  enact  such  an 
ordinance,  referring  to  the  fact  that  a  State 
law  dating  back  to  1887  prescribed  that  the 
legal  time  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  in  ac- 
cord with  the  time  fixed  by  Congress. 

In  an  effort  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  a 
blU  was  introduced  in  the  legislature  at 
Harrlsburg.  providing  for  daylight  saving 
t:me  during  the  summer  months.  After  hear- 
ings and  full  debate,  this  bill  was  defeated 
in  the  house  by  a  vote  of  approximately 
S  to  1.  ahowlng  conclusively  that  the  senti- 
ment of  the  State  was  predominantly  in  favor 
of  the  observance  of  standard  time. 

But  while  the  legislature  was  still  in  ses- 
•Icn,  the  City  CotuicU  of  Pittsburgh  passed 
«hat  it  was  pleased  to  term  a  "recommern- 
datory  ordinance."  suggesting  that  the  clocks 
be  turned  ahead  an  hour  on  a  given  day. 
with  the  understanding  that  "fast  time" 
should  be  observed  during  the  summer 
months.  Since  this  arrangement  was  con- 
t'-ary  to  the  wishes  of  many  of  the  working- 
men  of  Pittsburgh  and  their  families,  an 
application  for  an  injunction  was  made  to 
restrain  the  city  council  from  putting  "out- 
Jaw"  time  into  effect  within  the  limits  of  the 
municipality. 

The  judge  before  whom  these  proceedings 
were  brought  betrayed  a  partisan  attitude. 
In  substance  be  said,  "There  Is  only  one 
kind  of  legal  time  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that 
la  standard  time.  But  there  is  nothing  man- 
datory about  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
city  council.  It  la  simply  recommendatory, 
and  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

The  trouble  with  the  Pennsylvania  stand- 
ard time  law  was  tbat  It  contained  no  pen- 
alty for  violations.  Following  the  lead  of 
Pittsburgh,  Philadriphia  passed  a  •"recom- 
mendatory ordinance,"  providing  for  daylight 


saving,  and  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  trib- 
utary to  Philadelphia  were  virtually  com- 
pelled to  follow  suit.  In  considering  the 
validity  of  such  "recommendatory  ordi- 
nances" one  may  well  ask  by  what  right  a 
city  council  uadertakes  to  rec<Hnmend  a 
cotirse  of  action  that  is  contrary  to  the  law 
of  the  State,  even  If  the  law  does  not  pro- 
vide any  penalty  for  violations. 

Daylight  saving  time  has  been  a  very  con- 
troversial Issue  throughout  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  country  for  a  score  of  years, 
and  the  question  has  not  been  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation in  that  territory. 

CLAIMS  or  ADVOCATES  CONSTDERED 

The  proponents  of  daylight-saving  time 
assert  that  It  will  save  fuel  in  Industry  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  in 
artificial  lighting;  that  it  will  improve  the 
health  of  the  people  by  giving  them  an  extra 
hour  of  sunlight:  that  the  number  of  acci- 
dents decrease  as  people  work  under  natural 
light  instead  of  electric  lights,  and  that  it 
will  make  an  extra  hotir  available  for  outdoor 
sports  and  other  activities. 

With  most  Industries  operating  on  a  basic 
week  of  40  hours,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  substance  to  the  argument  about  sav- 
ing fuel. 

So  far  as  accidents  are  concerned.  It  is  a 
fact  that  it  is  not  as  well  known  as  it  should 
be  that  there  are  more  accidents  in  agricul- 
ture than  in  any  other  industry.  Unless  we 
are  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  it  does 
not  matter  if  the  farmer  and  the  members  of 
his  family  are  crippled  or  killed  while  work- 
ing under  artificial  light,  before  daybreak  or 
after  dusk,  this  argument  falls  fiat. 

Daylight-saving  time  Is  by  no  means  such 
a  great  boon  to  city  people  as  its  advocates 
would  have  us  believe.  In  most  parts  of  the 
country,  during  June,  July,  and  August,  we 
frequently  have  exceptionally  warm  weather 
for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  It  is  Impossible  to 
get  refreshing  sleep  In  small  city  houses  until 
after  midnight.  Turning  the  clock  ahead  an 
hour  does  not  cool  the  atmosphere.  The  re- 
sult Is  that  city  people  do  not  and  cannot 
rest  until  the  air  Is  cooled  off,  and  being 
obliged  to  rise  an  hour  earlier,  they  are  de- 
prived of  just  so  much  sleep  each  night  at 
a  time  when  sleep  1  most  needed  to  renew 
their  strength  and  safeguard  their  health. 

I  know  that  many  housewives  are  opposed 
to  daylight-saving  time.  The  wives  of  work- 
Ingmen  must  get  up  an  hour  earlier  In  the 
mcrcing  to  get  breakfast  for  their  husbands 
and  prepare  their  children  for  school.  When 
evening  ccmes,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  per- 
suade the  children  to  go  to  bed  and  sleep 
while  It  Is  still  daylight. 

BOW  rr  AITECTS  THE  PAKMES 

The  reason  why  farmers  object  to  daylight- 
saving  time  Is  that  they  must  work  In  har- 
mony with  natural  law  or  they  work  to  no 
purpose  at  all.  Farmers  who  are  engaged  In 
dairying  must  always  rise  at  an  early  hour  to 
get  their  milking  done.  The  dairyman  who 
gets  out  of  bed  at  4  o'clock  to  milk  his  cows 
in  the  morning  under  standard  time  must 
necessarily  rise  at  3  o'clock  under  daylight- 
saving  time.  As  any  reasonable  person  should 
be  willing  to  agree,  that  Is  an  unearthly  hour 
to  ask  anyone  to  get  up. 

Before  hay  or  grain  can  be  stowed  away  in 
the  mow  it  is  necessary  to  wait  until  it  has 
been  dried  by  the  sun.  Most  of  the  summer 
showers  come  In  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
frequently  making  it  necessary  to  wait  until 
the  ground  has  been  dried  the  next  morning 
before  doing  any  cultivating  or  harrowing. 

Farmers  who  employ  hired  help  encounter 
many  difficulties  under  daylight-saving  time. 
As  I  have  indicated,  during  the  early  morn- 
ing hours  conditions  are  frequently  such  that 
it  is  Impossible  to  work  to  any  advantage  in 
the  fields,  and  If  the  hired  help  wants  to  quit 
when  the  factory  whistle  In  some  nearby 
town  blows,  say  at  4  or  6  o'clock  in  the  after- 


noon, the  predicament  In  which  the  fanner 
is  placed  may  easily  be  imagined. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  now  live  under  daylight- 
saving  time.  The  vast  majority  of  the  people, 
Including  practically  all  the  farmers,  together 
with  many  industrial  workers  and  their  wives, 
have  no  use  for  it.  Under  the  circumstances, 
any  attempt  that  may  be  made  in  CoF.gress 
to  pass  a  daylight-saving  law  will  be  sure  to 
meet  with  strong  and  determined  opposition. 


A  Call  for  American  Manpower  to  Eater 
the  Bloody  Holocaust  of  War  for  Brit- 
ish Purposes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF  MASSACHtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  30.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  SUM 


Mr.  TINKHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Sun  for  April  26,  1941: 
[From  the  New  York  Stm  of  April  26.  1941 J 

EXPECTS   tJNITED    STATES    IN    WAH — SMUTS    CALLS 
FtTLL  AMERICAN    AID   NEEDED   FOB   VICTORY 

Capetown,  April  28. — Prime  Minister  Smuts 
prophesied  in  a  broadcast  today  that  the 
United  States  would  go  all  the  way  In  war. 
He  said  that  only  through  the  United  States 
full  participation  would  a  way  to  British 
victory  be  clear. 

He  said  that  he  was  looking  forward  to  this 
development  not  only  fc*  the  sake  of  victory, 
but  also  for  peace  that  will  follow.  He 
added  that  he  could  not  see  a  real  peace 
without  the  United  States  participating. 

West  Somerset,  EIngland,  April  26. — Vernon 
Bartlett,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  asserted 
today  that  he  believed  the  United  States 
would  actually  be  fighting  In  the  war  very 
soon. 

During  the  next  few  months,  he  said  In  a 
speech,  Great  Britain  will  have  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  avoid  a  knockout  blow,  "re- 
treating from  the  enemy  when  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  him  guessing  until  American 
support  comes  in  an  overwhelming  flood." 


War  Propaganda  and  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  30,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SPRINGFIELD 
(MASS.)  FREE  PRESS 


Mr,  SWEENEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  undar 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
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ORD.  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Springfield  Free  Press  cf  Massachusetts, 
under  date  of  April  26.  1941.  entitled 
"Just  as  Belloc  Said." 

The  quotation  from  the  great  English 
writer,  which  makes  reference  to  the 
visit  of  the  British  King  and  Queen  to  the 
United  States,  was  an  uncanny  prophecy, 
because  of  the  fact  it  was  made  as  far 
back  as  June  10. 1937.  In  advance  of  the 
royal  visit,  the  House  will  recall  a  similar 
statement  made  by  me  on  May  4,  1939, 
when  I  said: 

Were  the  King  and  Queen  to  come  here 
with  a  substantial  payment  on  the  war  debt 
there  would  be  a  decent  purpose  in  their 
visit:  tut.  no.  they  come  here  as  advance 
agents  for  Britain's  next  war. 

Hats  off  to  the  British  money  lords  and 
politicians.  What  a  magnificent  job  of 
propagandizing  us  into  World  War  No.  2 
they  have  done  to  us  gullible  Yankees. 
Let  it  be  recalled  that  the  Minister  of 
British  propaganda  in  the  last  World 
War.  the  late  Lord  Northcliffe,  once  said 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States: 

They  act  alike;  they  dress  alike:  they  think 
alike;  they  are  like  a  lot  of  sheep,  easily  led. 

In  the  light  of  present  British  propa- 
ganda, which  has  brought  us  to  the  brink 
of  the  European  war,  we  may  well  appear 
before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  and 
plead  guilty  to  Northcliffe's  indictment. 
Who  has  not  witnessed  the  boldness  of 
British  propaganda  in  this  country  since 
the  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen.  The 
present  war  was  scarcely  started  when 
every  conceivable  agency  was  employed 
to  hasten  our  entry  into  the  war  on  the 
side  of  Great  Britain;  the  subsidized  mo- 
tion picture,  screen,  the  radio,  the  news- 
papers, magazines,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
stage,  all  utilized  daily  to  create  a  pre- 
posterous but  strange  philosophy  that 
one  has  to  be  pro-British  to  be  a  good 
American.  So  successful  has  been  this 
propaganda  that  we  now  have  an  Ameri- 
can gestapo;  fingerprinting,  wire  tapping, 
labor  baiting,  censorship  of  the  press,  and 
name  calling  are  the  latest  contributions 
to  our  national  unity. 

BLACK-OUTS 

When  a  great  American  like  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh  is  called  a  copperhead  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause he  dared  to  exercise  his  constitu- 
tional right  of  free  speech,  it  would  seem 
we  have  lost  our  sense  of  balance  and 
respect.  No  one  should  question  the 
right  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  any  other  individual  to  express 
his  opinion  on  the  war  or  any  other  issue. 
If  the  day  comes — which  God  forbid! — 
when  free  speech  is  banished  and  men's 
motives  are  assailed  because  of  their  re- 
spective views  on  important  public  ques- 
tions, then  the  end  of  our  democracy  is 
at  hand. 

The  President,  like  every  other  indi- 
vidual, is  human  and  no  doubt  regrets  his 
public  reference  to  Charles  A.  Lindbergh. 
It  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  the  cause  of 
national  unity  if  the  President  would 
reinstate  Charles  A.  Lindbergli  as  colonel 
in  the  United  States  Army  Air  Corps 
Reserve  and  tender  to  him  a  public 
apology. 


IFtom  the  ^ringfleld  (Maas.)   Free  Press  of 
April  26,  1941] 

JUST   AS   aCLLOC   SAID 

Mr.  Hllalre  Belloc  was  well  known  4  years 
ago  for  his  American  Letters,  but  he  should 
be  even  better  known  on  that  score  today. 
There  is  one  letter  In  particular  of  which 
Americans  now  should  take  stock— the  Last 
Letter  from  America,  printed  in  G.  K.  Weekly 
of  June  10,  1937.  It  is  a  letter  of  prophetic 
insight,  a  letter  which  was  considered  then 
an  extreme  of  speculation  but  which  now  we 
can  sadly  recognize  as  all  too  true.  Here  is  a 
part  of  It: 

"It  Is  probable,  short  of  catastrophe,  that 
there  will  be  a  State  visit  paid  to  the  United 
States  by  some  reigning  monarch  of  England. 
He  (or  she)  will  make  a  triumphal  tour,  and 
the  reliance  we  confidently  place  in  America 
to  come  to  our  support  against  wicked  men 
win  be  enormously  increased.  As  it  is.  Eng- 
lish propaganda  already  does  almost  what  it 
likes  with  American  opinion,  and  a  royal 
progress  of  this  kind  would  make  our  effect 
as  permanent  as  such  things  ever  are. 
•  •  •  And  if  we  have  trouble  with  Ire- 
land, the  American  press  will  denounce  Ire- 
land." 

Both  "he  and  she,"  the  King  and  Queen  of 
England,  did  come  to  the  United  States. 
Their  tour  was  triumphal.  America  flocked 
to  the  sidewalks  to  see  them  go  by.  The  press 
maintained  a  steady  din  of  apotheosis,  idoliz- 
ing the  King  and  Queen  as  though  we  were 
still  their  subjects  and  believed  in  their  God- 
given  right  to  rule. 

We  swallowed  the  royal  visit  for  the  bait 
It  was  intended.  Just  as  Belloc  had  predicted. 
Faced  with  the  prospect  of  aiwther  major  war 
with  Germany,  the  English  Government  dis- 
patched their  King  and  Queen  as  ambassa- 
dors to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  American 
public  and  to  create  the  illusion  that  we 
must  continue  to  aid  the  "motherland"  in 
whatever  straits  It  might  subsequently  find 
itself. 

The  day  Is  fast  approaching  on  which  the 
British  expect  their  royal  visit  to  be  repaid 
in  full.  This  country  has  already  contributed 
its  moral  support  and  its  full  economic  and 
Industrial  effort.  But  the  British  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  this.  When  the  British  take 
the  offensive,  if  they  ever  round  that  corner, 
they  will  want  our  men.  They  will  want 
the  pilots  we  are  now  training,  the  tank 
operators,  the  gunners,  etc.  They  will  want 
our  ships  and  the  men  who  sail  on  them. 
They  will  ask  America,  through  the  proper 
American  associates  In  Washington,  to  re- 
ciprocate the  royal  visit  with  a  delegation  of 
two  or  three  mUllon  soldiers. 

German  propaganda  is  geared  to  a  totali- 
tarian reading  and  llstenmg  public.  We  in 
this  country  easily  recognize  the  Goebbels* 
product  and  reject  it  as  such.  But  the  Brit- 
ish are  great  propagandists  also.  In  the 
years  following  the  last  war  we  learned  of 
the  subtle  but  effective  British  propaganda 
machine  which  had  been  instrumental  in 
pulling  us  into  that  conflict.  Now.  during 
this  war,  we  are  again  under  the  fvill  force  of 
the  British  method  of  propaganda.  Oxir 
press  is  swallowing  It  and  swelling  It  before 
unseeing  eyes.  It  is  a  propaganda  designed 
especially  for  us  by  people  who  understand 
our  psychology  all  too  well,  and  once  again 
we  are  being  taken  by  the  hand  and  led 
toward  the  holocaust.  Mr.  Belloc  understated 
the  force  of  British  propaganda.  There  is  no 
"almost"  about  it;  British  propaganda  does 
what  It  likes  with  American  opinion. 

The  third  prediction  of  Hllalre  Belloc  is 
also  borne  out.  The  British  are  having  their 
troubles  with  Ireland.  The  Irish  are  refusing 
to  sacrifice  their  resources,  their  men,  and 
their  cities  for  the  sake  of  Britain.  And  we, 
as  children  following  the  British  pled  piper, 
are  denouncing  Ireland  and  the  neutrality 
to  which  it  is  bravely  clinging.    We  at  the 


beginning  of  the  war  asserted  in  voice  and 
in  law  our  determination  to  remain  neutral. 
We  have  given  up  our  neutraMty  and  are 
flaying  Ireland  for  displaying  the  strength 
of  purpose  which  we  relinquished. 


At  the  Crossroads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  Aprti  30,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  JACKSON   (MICH.) 
CITIZEN  PATRIOT 


Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  pel  mission  given  to  me,  I  include 
herein  an  editorial  from  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  of  April  27,  1941, 
which  is  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Jackson   (Mich.)   Patriot  Citizen 
of  AprU  27.  19411 

AT  THZ  CROSS  ROADS 

The  United  States  definitely  has  reached 
the  crc«s  roads.  Having  gone  all-out  short 
of  war  on  a  program  of  aid  to  Britain,  we 
discover  that  Hitler's  submarine  campaign 
is  sinking  our  munitions  and  supplies  before 
they  reach  England.  That  puts  us  on  the 
spot.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  assured  the  world 
that  we  are  In  this  business  "untU  victory." 
And  It  now  looks  very  much  as  though  vic- 
tory cannot  be  sure  without  actual  American 
participation  In  the  war. 

That  Is  the  meaning  of  the  profound  pro- 
nouncements Thursday  night  by  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Knox  and  Secretary  of  State 
Hull.  The  country  is  being  prepared  for 
abandonment  of  the  "short  of  war"  business. 
We're  going  further  along  the  road  followed 
when  the  Neutrality  Act  was  amended,  when 
the  50  destroyers  were  traded  to  Britain  and 
when  the  lease-lend  bill  was  enacted. 

And  the  challenging  thing  about  the  spec- 
tacle is  that  the  American  people  obviously 
do  not  look  upon  this  as  our  war  and  are  not 
ready  to  take  part.  Every  poU  shows  that 
fact.  Our  recent  page  1  correspondence 
from  Washington  reported  that  80  percent 
of  the  people  are  opposed  to  getting  In  the 
war.  Members  of  Congress  say  that  their 
mall  Is  as  high  as  10-to-l  antiwar. 

But.  as  Senator  Vandenbesg  said  when  the 
lease-lend  bill  was  passed,  "you  can't  go  half 
way  over  Niagara  Falls."  We  can't  retrace  our 
steps. 

That  the  administration  is  aware  of  the 
public's  opposition  has  been  revealed  many 
times  recently.  Mr.  Hull  said  Thursday: 
"Too  many  people  assume  that  the  present 
struggle  Is  merely  an  ordinary  regional  war." 
Unquestionably  the  attitude  of  the  public 
has  slowed  up  the  President.  The  public 
took  him  at  his  word  when  he  said  during 
the  campaign  and  since  that  no  Americans 
would  be  sent  out  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
to  flght. 

That  the  administration  is  preparing  openly 
to  give  up  that  policy  was  Indicated  when 
Hull  said:  "Some  among  us.  doubtless  with 
the  best  of  Intentions,  still  contend  that  cur 
country  need  not  resist  until  armed  forces 
of  an  Invader  shall  have  crossed  the  boundary 
line  of  this  hemisphere.  But  this  merely 
means  that  there  would  be  no  resistance  by 
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tb«  hemisphere.  Inchiding  the  United  States, 
tintll  the  inTadtng  countrle*  had  acquired 
complete  control  of  the  ether  four  continent* 
•nd  of  the  high  seas,  and  thus  had  obtained 
•▼cr7  posatbie  strateftc  advantage,  reducing 
us  to  the  corresponding  disadvantage  of  a 
■evcrely  handicapped  defense.  This  Is  an 
utterly  short-sighted  mxifl  extremely  danger- 
ous Tle-w." 

Mr  Hull  Is  actually  criticizing  the  view 
cxpresMd  by  Mr  Roosevelt  not  many  months 
ago.  Speaking  to  the  teamsters'  union  last 
September  11,  he  reiterated  the  statement 
from  the  Democratic  platform  and  pledged 
himself  to  it.  That  statement  was:  "We 
win  not  participate  In  foreign  wars,  and  we 
Will  not  send  otir  Anny,  naval  or  air  forces 
to  fight  in  foreign  lands  outside  of  the  Amer- 
icas, except  in  case  of  attack." 

Now  Mr.  Hull  tells  us  that  to  refuse  to 
fight  outside  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is 
"utterly  short-sighted  and  extremely  dan- 
gerous." 

Secretary  Knox  went  even  further  Thurs- 
day night  than  did  Mr.  Hull.  Said  he,  -Hav- 
ing gone  thus  far,  we  cannot  back  down. 
There  is  no  retracing  our  steps  We  have 
eommitt«d  ourselves  in  this  world  struggle. 
If  we  should  attempt  to  back  down  now, 
England  would  go  down  to  catastrophic  de- 
feat, and  we  would  face  a  world-wide  vic- 
torious Germany  and  her  allies  whom  we 
should  have  to  fight  alone." 

This  newspajTer  long  ago  said  that,  if  this 
Is  our  war,  we  should  say  so  and  should  take 
up  our  swords  on  the  side  of  Britain;  and 
If  it  is  not  otir  war.  we  should  keep  our  nose 
out  of  it.  But  the  administration  has  per- 
■lated  m  a  silly  course  of  saying  one  thing 
and  doing  another.  It  has  Indicted  Germany 
and  supported  Britain  while  at  the  same  time 
declaring  its  purpose  to  remain  at  peace. 
That  anomalous  course  was  unsound  from 
the  first  moment  It  was  expounded. 

The  administration  Is  now  at  a  point 
where  it  can  no  longer  "play  horse"  with  the 
Issue.  It  holds  back  because  the  country 
Isn't  ready  for  war.  But  the  truth  is  that 
the  country  would  be  more  nearly  ready  if 
the  administration  had  been  honest  in  stat- 
ing its  pohcles  and  had  not  talked  peace 
-while  Inviting  war.  The  crisis  which  now 
confronts  us  was  made  in  Washington. 


L«catioii  of  Proposed  Vetcnuit*  Hospital 
in  tlic  Phfladelphia  Area 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

or  mt  Hs  I  LvAKU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  Aprti  30.  1941 


REMARKS  MADE  BT  HON.  BQCHAEL  J. 
BRADLEY.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  BEFORE 
A  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
BOARD  OF  HOSPITALIZATION,  JANUARY 
10.  1941 


Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  unanimous  consent 
granted  me,  I  am  placing  in  the  Rccori) 
my  statement  and  testimony  before  the 
Federal  Hospitalization  Board  regarding 
the  location  of  the  proposed  veterans' 
hospital  for  Pennsylvania,  which  I  urged 
•hould  be  in  the  Philadelphia  area: 

Congressman  Bsauxt.  General,  I  would 
first  like  to  ask,  if  I  may,  a  question  so  that 


we  probably  will  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  situation  here  this  morning.  Some 
of  the  communications  which  have  been  re- 
ceived by  Monbers  of  Congress  announcing 
this  hearing  date  have  stated  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  was  to  determine  a  site  in 
central  Pennsylvania.  Now,  I  would  like  to 
know,  and  my  colleagues  would  like  to  know, 
right  at  the  start,  if  the  Board  has  already 
decided  on  a  site  in  central  Pennsylvania. 

General  Hons.  I  may  say  the  Beard  has  not 
decided  on  any  site.  The  Board  indicated 
sometime  ago.  with  the  information  before 
them,  that  they  thought  this  unit  should  be 
located  in  central  Pennsylvania.  Since  that 
time,  upon  the  request  of  many  who  have 
been  interested  in  it,  the  Board  has  given  the 
subcommittee  power  to  hold  an  open  hearing 
with  regard  to  location. 

Congressman  Braolet.  Then  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  that  part  of  th«  conununlcation 
is  not  the  present  situation. 

General  Huns.  It  is  not  binding  upon  this 
subconunittee  to  make  a  recommendation. 

Congressman  EsAOLrr.  In  other  words,  the 
question  is  not  settled  as  to  location  in  east- 
ern  or  central   Pennsylvania? 

General  Minis.  It  is  not. 

Congressman  Bbadlet.  Thank  you.  I  rep- 
resent a  district  in  Philadelphia.  I  want 
to  say  at  the  outset,  I  don't  wish  to  take  the 
position  that  the  hospital  should  be  located 
absolutely  within  the  confines  of  Philadel- 
phia: however,  I  do  feel  that  the  area  now 
served  by  the  naval  hospital  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  area  of  Philadelphia,  the  east- 
ern part  of  Pennsylvania,  is  where  this  new 
ho^ital  shotild  be  located.  As  you  well 
know,  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  pro- 
viding beds  for  about  500  to  600  patients  in 
Philadelphia.  With  the  present  expansion, 
the  building  up  of  our  Navy,  etc..  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  in  the  futtire  the  Navy  is  go- 
ing to  have  greater  need  for  the  hospital  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  for  that  reason 
we  have  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for 
the  veterans  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  I  don't  think  that  In  other 
parts  of  the  State  the  needs  at  present  are 
as  great  as  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

The  official  figtires  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Indicate  that  the  center  of 
population  affected  by  the  present  congested 
hospital  situation  is  in  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Philadelphia.  In  the  fiscal  year  1938 
there  were  4,585  patients  received  in  the 
naval  hospital  in  Philadelphia.  Of  that 
numher  4,042  came  from  the  Philadelphia 
area,  indicating  that  there  were  only  about 
500  some  odd  cases  from  the  Harrlsburg  or 
the  Scranton  territory.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1939  there  were  4.447  patients  in  the  naval 
hospital  in  Philadelphia,  of  which  4.075  came 
from  the  Philadelphia  area.  So  far  for  the 
fiscal  year  1940.  from  July  to  December,  there 
wereJ2,426  patients  in  the  naval  hospital,  of 
which  2.054  came  from  the  Philadelphia 
area. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania  there 
are  200,000  potential  cases  of  veterans  of 
which  about  140,000  to  150,000  are  located  In 
the  Philadelphia  area.  We  have  In  Philadel- 
phia perhaps  the  greatest  medical  center  In 
the  world.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  com- 
plaint at  the  present  time  Is  that  the  vet- 
erans are  denied  the  services  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  and  specialists  in  the 
United  States.  If  the  hospital  is  located  too 
far  from  the  metropolitan  area  of  Philadel- 
phia, we  will  continue  to  be  without  the 
services  of  these  men  who  are  willing  to 
voltinteer  their  services  for  |1  a  year.  To 
my  way  of  thinking  there  would  be  no  Justi- 
fication for  locating  this  hospital  an3rwhere 
except  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  at  a  site 
that  would  be  as  near  to  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia as  would  be  possible  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  for  certain  environments  which 
wotjld  be  desirable. 

I  think  that  the  Board  should  take  Into 
consideration  the  number  of  patients  who 
have  been  given  trsatment  during  the  past 


8  or  4  years  and  where  they  are  located,  and 
the  hospital  should  be  in  a  place  where  It 
would  be  accessible  to  the  largest  number 
of  men  and  where  transportation  facilities 
would  be  easily  provided,  not  only  for  the 
ptirpose  of  taking  the  men  to  the  hospital 
but  also  for  visitors:  and  I  say  that  if  the 
hospital  should  be  erected  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania, we  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  will  be 
back  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  next 
year  for  a  facility  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  which  we  are  entitled  to,  because  we 
cannot  agree  that  there  will  be  any  justifica- 
tion, even  for  the  ptirix)se  of  a  so-called  sol- 
diers' home,  in  locating  this  Institution  or 
this  facility  In  any  part  of  the  State  where 
it  would  not  serve  the  area  where  the  great- 
est number  of  veterans  now  are  and  for  whom 
adequate  hospital  facilities  have  not  been 
provided.  I  submit  to  the  Board  the  figures, 
which  are  the  official  figures  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  showing  the  resident  location 
of  the  men  who  have  been  receiving  hospitali- 
zation for  the  last  3  years. 

General  Hnrzs.  We  have  that  of  record,  tm- 
less  you  wish  it  to  be  put  in  the  record  again. 

Congressman  Bradlet.  I  would  like  to  put 
it  In  the  record.  I  think  other  phases  of  the 
matter  will  be  gone  Into  by  my  colleagues. 

General  Hurxs.  I  would  like  to  ask  one 
question  if  you  do  not  object.  If  you  are 
assured  that  the  naval  hospital  would  still 
be  avallabl';  to  the  veterans  In  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia  and  that  tlie  Increase  in  the 
Navy  is  not  going  to  result  in  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  beds  which  are  now  given  the 
veterans  there,  about  600,  would  you  still  fefl 
that  a  new  one  would  be  necessary  there? 

Congressman  BaADLsr.  1  am  glad  you  asked 
that  question. 

General  Himxs.  I  think  it  is  necessary  be- 
cause that  assurance  was  given  the  Board  at 
the  time  that  they  indicated  in  their  Judg- 
ment they  liked  the  area  of  central  Pennsyl- 
vania to  be  surveyed. 

Congressman  Bradlet.  May  I  ask  who  gave 
that  assurance? 

General  Hnras.  Admiral  Mclntire,  member 
of  the  Board,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Navy. 

Congressman  Bradlxt.  I  don't  think  It  Is 
possible  for  any  man  to  visualize  what  the 
Navy  needs  will  be  in  the  next  10  years.  We 
realize  that  the  naval  hospital  is  primarily 
a  naval  institution  under  the  complete  con- 
trol of  the  Navy,  so  much  so  that  outside 
physicians  are  not  allowed  there,  to  give  the 
veterans  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge,  at 
the  present  time. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  I  have  Intimate  knowledge  of  the 
expansion,  which  is  taking  place  In  our  Navy; 
for  that  reaaon  I  believe  I  am  Justified  in 
saying.  I  don't  think  it  is  possible  for  Ad- 
miral Mclntire  or  any  member  to  predict 
what  the  needs  of  the  Navy  are  going  to  be 
at  that  hospital  for  the  next  10  years.  With 
a  big  fleet  in  the  Atlantic  it  can  easily  have 
need  of  all  the  facilities  at  the  naval  hos- 
pital in  Philadelphia. 

General  Minis.  There  is  one  element  I  do 
not  believe  you  are  familiar  with.  Congress- 
man. When  It  was  originally  designed  It  was 
designed  to  give  us  not  leas  than  450  beds. 

Congressman  Braolet.  That  Is  right. 

General  Huns.  I  remember  very  weH  when 
the  Congressman  from  that  district  found  the 
funds  were  tied  up  following  the  Economy 
Act  and  asked  that  the  Veterans'  Admlnistra- 
tlcn  assist  in  getting  them  released  for  that 
project  because  we  were  interested  to  that 
extent. 

Congressman  Bradlet.  There  were  also  a 
million  dollars  of  the  funds  of  the  enlisted 
men  of  the  Navy  used  In  the  construction  of 
that  hospital.  One  million  dollars  were  taken 
from  the  Navy  enlisted  men's  medical  fund, 
and  that  went  Into  the  construction  ex- 
penditures. To  all  Intents  and  purposes  it 
is  a  naval  hospital  and  always  will  be.  They 
will  have  the  first  claim  and  the  veterans 
may  be  allowed  to  use  what  may  be  left.    I 
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sgre«!  with  you  it  was  probably  through  the 
Influence  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
that  the  decision  was  finally  made  to  con- 
struct the  hospital,  but  it  nevertheless  is, 
first  of  all,  a  Navy  hospital. 

General  Mines.  It  was  due  to  the  need  of 
the  veterans. 

Congressman  Braolet.  It  is  not  adequate 
at  the  present  time  and  we  really  feel  that 
as  the  Navy  is  built  up  there  is  going  to  be 
less  opportunity  for  the  veterans  to  receive 
services  there,  and  that  the  one  place  in 
Pennsylvania  where  a  new  institution  should 
be  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and 
when  you  consider  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  you  must  consider  the  territory  in  or 
adjacent  to  Philadelphia  to  get  the  advan- 
tage which  Philadelphia  offers  as  a  medical 
center,  with  the  attendant  services  of  many 
eminent  specialists,  and  also  at  the  same  time 
thereby  secure  a  location  in  the  area  where 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  veterans  who 
will  be  hospitalized  reside. 

General  Mines.  I  might  also  place  in  the 
record  here  the  fact  that  at  the  time  the 
Board  indicated  the  feeling  that  the  unit 
should  be  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  we  were  not  faced  exactly  with 
the  emergency  that  has  since   developed. 

Congressman  Braolet.  That  is  right.  Gen- 
eral. I  am  not  interested  in  any  particular 
site,  no  particular  piece  of  land  or  location, 
except  that  the  hospital  should  be  in  the  part 
of  the  State  where  it  will  do  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number  of  veterans. 


St.  Patrick's  Day  and  Toleranct 
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ADDRESS  BY  RT.  REV.  MSGR.   FULTON  J. 
SHEEN 


Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  an  address 
given  in  New  York  City  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  Pultou  J.  Sheen,  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  before  the  Society 
of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  on 
the  occasion  of  their  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seventh  anniversary  dinner,  held 
March  17,  1941. 

I  know  that  those  Members  of  the 
House  and  their  constituents  who  de- 
rive great  pleasure  in  listening  to  Msgr. 
Pulton  Sheen's  radio  broadcast  on  Sim- 
day  evenings  will  read  this  address  with 
great  interest.  His  radio  audience  em- 
braces millions  of  people  of  every  race 
and  creed — Catholics,  Protestants,  and 
Jews — to  all  of  whom  he  appeals  for 
tolerance.  There  is  no  room  in  this 
country  of  ours,  this  America,  for  any- 
thing but  tolerance,  and  his  mission  will 
have  been  a  noble  effort  if  it  succeeds  In 
teaching  all  of  us  this  simple  lesson. 

Msgr.  Pulton  Sheen  is  one  of  the  most 
militant  leaders  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens 
of  this  country;  a  friend  of  outstanding 
statesmen  and  the  lowliest  and  most 
humble  citizens  alike.  He  is  a  crusader 
and  a  scholar.    The  address  which  fol- 


lows is  of  particular  Interest  to  those  of 
us  who  claim  Irish  descent,  recalling  as 
it  does  many  of  the  outstanding  traits 
and  characteristics  which  constitute  the 
Irish  heritage.  It  is  a  mixture  of  the  wit 
and  pathos  which  has  characterized  the 
true  Irishman  for  centuries. 

We  recall,  too,  that  the  Ireland  of 
today  has  been  built  upon  blood  and 
sweat  and  tears,  but  out  of  the  agony  of 
her  history  she  has  engraved  three  marks 
of  character  on  her  escutcheon  which 
constitute  her  badge  of  honor — tolerance; 
a  stout  heart,  and  a  sense  of  humor.  She 
stands  now  on  the  threshold  of  another 
great  crisis  and  the  heart  of  every 
American  beats  with  sympathy  for  the 
plight  of  that  ever-brave  little  island. 

We  salute  her  while  we  pray: 

I  am  becoming  a  kind  of  biennial  disturber 
ol  peace,  like  the  wife  who  inscribed  on  the 
husband's  tombstone.  "He  rests  in  peace," 
but  who,  when  the  will  was  read  leaving  all 
to  the  first  wife,  added  another  line,  "Until 
we  meet  again." 

The  last  time  I  was  here  I  spoke  on  Blarney 
and  Boloney.  Blarney  is  the  varnished  truth, 
boloney  the  unvarnished  lie.  Tonight  I  shall 
sp?ak  on  the  Rainbow  of  Irish  Character 

There  are  more  rainbows  in  Ireland  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  for  it  never 
rains  there  but  the  sun  shines,  like  a  child 
that  smiles  through  its  tears  and  makes 
human  rainbows.  There  is  no  climate  in 
Ireland — only  weather.  One  never  knows 
whether  it  will  rain  or  whether  it  won't. 
Now.  the  irlEh  character  Is  like  Irish  weather — 
It  has  a  rainbow  in  It;  there  is  never  a  Joy 
without  a  tinge  of  sorrow,  and  never  a  sorrow 
without  a  Joy.  Every  Irishman  is  a  beautiful 
mixture  of  Joy  and  sorrow.  As  the  skies  above 
him  alternate  between  sunshine  and  mist,  so 
the  heart  within  him  alternates  Joy  and 
sorrow,  a  smile  and  a  tear.  All  his  Joy  Is 
seasoned  with  the  mjrrrh  of  sorrow;  and 
all  his  sorrow  is  lightened  with  the  incense  of 
gladness.  This  is  a  typical  Christian  phenom- 
enon. The  church,  for  example,  in  the 
midst  of  her  two  penitential  seasons  of  Lent 
and  Advent,  introduces  a  Sunday  ol  rejoicing 
called  Laetare  and  Gaudere,  to  keep  our  faces 
from  getting  too  long  and  to  keep  our  eyes  on 
the  feast  beyond  Then,  on  the  feast  of 
Easter,  the  church  enthrones  on  her  altar  the 
image  of  the  Saviour  hanging  on  a  cross. 

We  find  that  mixture  of  Joy  and  sorrow 
In  the  fact  that  St.  Patrick's  Day  always  falls 
in  Lent,  but  we  also  fine?  archbishops  who  say 
to  us  on  March  17,  "Forget  it — rejoice  and  eat 
meat."  We  find  it  too  In  the  life  of  our  di- 
vine Lord,  who  never  once  spoke  of  His 
cross  without  referring  to  His  restirrectlon, 
nor  of  His  resurrection  without  reference  to 
His  cross.  Thus  are  we  reminded  that  no 
sorrow  is  irreparable  or  final  on  this  earth, 
and  that  no  Joy  is  complete  in  this  world  but 
only  in  the  glorious  Easter  of  eternity. 

Now  for  some  samples  of  this  rainbow  qual- 
ity of  the  Irish  which  are  to  be  found  in  their 
music,  in  their  folklore,  in  their  humor,  in 
their  outlook  on  politics,  and  in  their  poetry. 

In  music  the  majors  are  vised  generally  to 
denote  gladness  and  minors  to  denote  sad- 
ness. In  Irish  music  there  is  a  greater  inter- 
mingling of  majors  and  minors  than  in  any 
folk  songs  in  the  world.  Take,  for  example, 
the  Minstrel  Boy  that  starts  with  a  major  and 
then  with  the  lines  "Land  of  sing  cried  the 
warrior  bard.  Though  all  the  world  betray 
thee"  breaks  into  a  minor.  Have  you  ever 
noticed  in  this  connection  that  the  Irish  are 
either  very  good  singers  or  else  very  bad  sing- 
ers? There  are  no  "in  betweeners."  On  one 
side  of  the  road  they  sing  like  birds;  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road  they  croak  like  crows. 
And  the  two  of  them  are  as  much  a  part  of 
the  Irish  people  as  shillalah  and  county  fairs. 

On  the  one  hand  theie  are  singers  who 
bring  Joys  like  John  McCormack  or  otir  own 


John  Finnegan  of  blessed  memory.  I  remem- 
ber once  asking  John  McCormack  if  his  father 
could  sing.  The  answer  was  no.  Your 
mother?  No.  Your  grandfather?  No.  Your 
grandmother?  ^  No.  Where  did  you  get  yotir 
voice?  In  answer  he  blessed  himself.  "In  the 
name  of  the  Father.  Son.  and  Holy  Ghost." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  singers 
like  the  rain  who  bring  sorrow.  I  am  one  of 
them.  I  sing  all  my  songs  in  the  skeleton 
key — it  fits  anything.  There  is  always  some- 
thing missing  when  I  sing — generally  it  is  a 
tin  cup.  Several  years  ago  I  was  invited  to 
address  the  musicians  of  the  United  States  at 
their  annual  convention  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera.  I  began  by  saying.  "It  is  quite  fitting 
that  I.  who  could  not  carry  a  key  on  a  ring, 
should  be  asked  to  address  the  musicians  of 
the  United  States  on  April  Fool's  Day."  I 
know  one  Irishman  who  is  such  a  poor  singer 
that  when  his  wife  told  him  to  walk  the  floor 
with  the  baby  the  baby  would  pretend  he  was 
asleep. 

Consider  next  the  Intermingling  of  sun 
and  rain  or  Joy  and  sorrow  in  Irish  humor. 
It  is  part  ol  the  Irishman's  nature;  but  you 
will  never  flnd  that  same  strain  naturally 
in  other  people.  In  Americans  it  is  generally 
artificial:  It  comes  out  only  in  our  stories 
about  drunks.  The  Irishman  has  his  rain- 
bow when  he  is  sober;  the  American  only 
when  he  is  In  a  state  of  amiable  incan- 
descence. Consider  the  Irish  maid  who  fell 
downstairs  and  broke  all  the  new  dishes. 
As  she  picked  herself  up  she  said,  "Well, 
thank  God  they  weren't  washed." 

To  flnd  a  similar  mixture  of  humor  in 
tragedy  you  have  to  get  an  American  in- 
toxicated; like  the  drunk  who  fell  36  stories 
down  the  elevator  shaft  at  the  Empire  State 
Building  and.  as  he  stood  on  his  feet,  said, 
"I  said,  'Up.' "  Take  the  young  Irish  caddy 
I  had  one  day  In  Dublin.  Just  ahead  of  me 
was  an  American  who  had  two  too  many — 
not  too  many  strokes,  but  too  many  cups. 
He  was  down  so  deep  In  the  bunker  of  the 
flfteenth  hole,  I  counted  16  echoes.  When 
I  got  up  to  that  bunker,  my  caddy  found  a 
pair  of  false  teeth.  I  said.  "Whose  are  they?" 
He  said.  "They  must  be  the  American's. 
They  were  still  gnashing  when  I  picked  them 
up." 

An  Irishman  can  see  the  funny  side  of 
tragedy  in  public  life — the  colossal  wastage 
of  taxes  to  pay  professors  who  would  destroy 
America  by  teaching  Russian  bolsheviem.  It 
is  not  to  the  point  to  say.  as  Some  news- 
papers do.  that  only  3  percent  ol  the  pro- 
fessors and  20  percent  of  the  students  are 
disloyal  to  their  country.  Why  is  it  you  will 
not  flnd  a  single  Conununlst  teaching  in 
Manhattan  College?  Why  none  in  Pordham? 
Why  none  in  St.  Patrick's  Parochial  School? 
Why  none  in  Mount  St.  Vincent's?  Why 
none  in  any  single  Catholic  school,  college, 
or  university  in  the  United  States?  Because 
having  learned  to  serve  their  God,  these 
schools  have  learned  to  serve  their  country. 

But  the  Irishman,  looking  out  on  this  sad 
condition  of  schools,  sees  a  touch  of  humor 
In  it.  Take,  for  example,  a  college  which 
we  will  call  the  "Little  red  schoolhouse."  It 
has  a  lot  of  Trojan  horses.  The  Irishman  is 
interested  in  pedigrees  and  he  is  right  in  say- 
ing that  those  Trojan  horses  were  sired  by 
Joseph  Stalin,  damed  by  the  taxpayers  of 
New  York — to  say  nothing  of  the  Trojan 
mares.  I  heard  that  certain  colleges  and 
universities  in  New  York  City  were  not  going 
to  give  out  diplomas  to  the  graduates  this 
year;  they  were  going  to  give  the  sheepskins 
to  the  taxpayers,  because  they  were  led  like 
lambs  to  the  slaughter.  The  professors  in 
certain  universities  and  colleges  in  New  York 
City  are  the  most  learned  professors  in  the 
world,  because  they  are  the  •T>e8t  red."  One 
of  these  professors  who  had  been  teaching 
atheism  died  last  week.  An  Irishman  called 
to  p«»y  his  respects,  looked  at  the  corpse  at- 
tired in  evening  clothes,  and  said:  "All  dressed 
up  and  no  place  to  go." 
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Every  politician  has  three  hats.  One  he 
wears  on  his  head,  one  he  throws  Into  the 
ring,  and  one  he  talks  through.  Con  McCool 
told  me  he  knew  a  politician  who  supported 
ao  many  "reds"  for  public  ofllce  and  education 
that  he  tried  to  become  a  porter  so  he  could 
wear  the  red  hat. 

And  now  for  the  rainbow  in  Irish  folklore. 
Again  the  Intermingling  of  sunshine  and  rain. 
You  know  the  leprechaun.  It  la  the  little 
shoemaker  fairy,  only  about  an  Inch  high. 
The  leprechaun  always  hides  behind  single 
bushes.  That  Is  why  no  Irishman  would  cut 
down  a  single  bush  In  Ireland.  And  you  will 
notice  In  Ireland  how  often  an  Irishman  will 
tip  his  hat  when  he  passes  a  certain  tree  or 
when  he  passes  a  certain  rock,  because  tra- 
dition has  It  that  that  was  where  mass  was 
read  during  the  penal  days. 

One  particular  morning  Bridget  OToole 
was  on  her  way  to  mass  and  she  spied  a 
leprechaun.  Now.  If  you  look  at  a  leprechaun 
Intently,  you  make  the  leprechaun  a  pris- 
oner. He  purchases  his  release  by  granting 
you  three  wishes.  The  Irish  are  great,  you 
know,  for  three  wishes.  Not  like  the  mind 
reader  who  went  on  the  stage  once  In  Sing 
Sing  Prison  and  said  to  the  prisoners:  "Now 
think  of  a  number"  and  they  booed  him  off 
the  stage. 

An  Irishman  thinks  only  of  one  number- 
three.  You  may  not  tell  anyone  you  have 
seen  a  leprechaun,  otherwise  you  do  not  get 
your  wishes.  Well,  Bridget  OToole  was 
elated  that  she  had  seen  this  leprechaun, 
and  she  wanted  a  little  assistance,  so  she 
came  home  to  Michael  and  said:  "Michael, 
if  you  could  have  anything  In  all  the  world 
that  you  wanted,  what  would  you  like  to 
have?"  At  that  moment  there  was  a  man 
going  by  selling  lanterns,  and  he  said:  "I 
want  one  of  those  lanterns."  And  Just  at 
that  moment  a  beautiful  lantern  wafted 
across  the  room  and  suspended  Itself  over 
the  fireplace.  Well.  Bridget  OToole  was  so 
mad,  thi»t  of  all  the  fine  castles  of  the  Eng- 
lish lords  in  Ireland  that  he  might  have  had, 
he  should  have  chosen  a  silly,  stupid  lan- 
tern, she  said:  "Glory  be  to  God,  I  wish  It 
were  hanging  from  the  end  of  your  nose." 
Whereupon  the  lantern  began  to  hang  from 
the  end  of  Michael's  nose,  and  she  had  to 
use  her  third  wish  to  get  it  off  and  then  she 
had  none  left. 

One  finds,  too.  the  intermingling  of  Joy 
•nd  sorrow  m  Irish  poetry.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  poem  about  the  Irish  cop  and  the 
Irish  maid: 

-He  said  to  me.  Tair  Maiden, 

And  what  is  it  you  do?' 
I  said,  'I'm  a  llvlng-out  girl 
on  Fifth  Avenue.' 

"He  said,  'I've  rarely  seen  a  maid 
With  so  much  sweetness  in  her.' 
I  said,  'I'd  like  to  cross  the  road 
And  hurrj-  home  for  dinner.' 

"He  locked  at  me  and  raised  his  hand— 

Ah  Lord  and  who  am  I 
That  mlUlonnalres  In  motorcar* 
Should  stop  to  let  ine  by? 

"Ont  gesture  from  his  coble  hand. 

One  swift  look  at  the  throng 
And  the  roadway  clears  like  magic 
And  the  people  move  along. 

•1  dreamt  of  him.  and  in  my  dreams 
He  stood  in  worlds  afar; 
He  kept  the  planets  in  their  course 
And  star  from  striking  sUr. 

"And  little  hoped  a  timid  maid 

As  plain  as  I  to  win  him: 
He's  so  beautiful  and  mighty— 
There's  some  archangel  in  him. 

••But  one  night  when  Fifth  Avenue 
And  all  its  roar  was  still. 
I  heard  his  shiny  whistle  blow 
Beneath  my  window  aUl. 


"I  ran  from  the  lonely  kitchen 
And  let  the  curtain  drop — 
And  put  my  hand  into  the  hand 
That  makes  the  whole  world  stop. 

"A  song  of  love  he  sang  to  me; 
His  words  were  sweet  and  low; 
I  did  not  dare  resist  the  voice 
That  makes  the  whole  world  go. 

•T  ran  away  to  be  his  bride, 

My  heart  was  all  a-qulver — 
Now  I'm  climbing  seven  flights  of  stairs 
Beside  the  Harlem  River. 

"If  you  see  a  big  policeman 

You  people  passing  by 
With  a  wistful  look  upon  him — 
You  will  know  the  reason  why. 

"He  Is  tired  of  the  cross  streets 
And  lonely  In  the  noise; 
And  he's  longing  for  the  traffic 
Of  his  little  girls  and  boys." 

And  this  little  poem  too,  brings  in  the 
same  rainbow  quality.  It  was  written  by  an 
Australian  priest.  Father  John  O'Brien.  I 
will  mention,  merely  for  the  sake  of  two  or 
three  In  the  radio  audience  who  may  not  be 
familiar  with  one  or  two  incidents  in  the 
poem,  that  the  Irish  wives  always  call  the 
husband  "himself."  And  so.  when  the  daugh- 
ter asks  the  mother  for  something,  she  never 
says  "Ask  your  father";  she  says:  "Ask  him- 
self." 

I  hope  there  Is  no  one  here  who  Is  unfa- 
miliar with  the  expression  "The  trlmmln's 
on  the  rosary."  I  can  remember  the  "trlm- 
mln's on  the  rosary"  In  my  own  family. 
"Trlmmln's"  are  very  common  In  Ireland. 
When  the  rosary  is  finished  there  are  always 
some  extra  prayers  that  are  added.  For 
example,  "Let  us  say  five  Our  Fathers  and 
five  Hall  Marys  for  Mrs.  Murphy  who  is  sick. 
Let  us  say  three  Our  Fathers  and  three  Hall 
Marys  for  Mr.  O'Toole  who  lost  his  son. 
Let  us  say  three  Hall  Marys  and  seven  Our 
Fathers  for  Mrs.  O'Brien  that  she  may  sell 
that  piece  of  land."  Those  are  the  "trlm- 
mln's on  the  rosary."  Th  3  poem  brings  out 
that  rainbow  quality: 
Ah.  the  memories  that  find  me  now  my  hair 

is  turning  gray. 
Drifting  in  like  painted  butterflies  from  pad- 
docks far  away: 
Dripping  dainty  wings  In  fancy — and  the  pic- 
tures fading  fast. 
Stand  again  In  rose  and  purple  In  the  album 

of  the  past. 
There's  the  old   slab   dwelling  dreaming   by 

the  wistful,  watchful  trees. 
Where   the   coolabahs   are   listening   to   the 

stories  of  the  breeze; 
There's  a  homely  welcome  beaming  from  Its 

big.  bright  friendly  eyes, 
With   the  Sugarloaf  behind  It  blackened  In 

against   the   skies: 
There's   the  same   dear   happy  circle   round 

the  boree's  cheery  blaze 
With  a   little   Irish  Mother  telling  tales  of 

other  days 
She  had  one  sweet,  holy  custom  which  I  never 

can_  forget. 
And  a  gentle  benediction  crowns  her  memory 

for  It  yet: 
I  can  see  that  little  mother  still  and  hear 

her  as  she  pleads, 
"Now   it's   getting   on   to  bed-time;    all  you 

chllder  get  your  beads." 
There  were  no   steel-bound  conventions  In 

that  old  slab  dwelling  free; 
Only  this — each  night  she  lined  us  up  to  say 

the  Rosary: 
E'en  the  stranger  there,  who  stayed  the  night 

upon  his  Journey,  knew 
He  must  Join  the  little  circle,  ay,  and  take 

bis  decade  too. 
I  believe  she  darkly  plotted,  when  a  sinner 

hove  In  sight 
Who  was  known  to  say  no  prayer  at  all,  to 

make  him  stay  the  night 


Then  we'd  softly  gather  round  her,  and  we'd 

speak  in  accents  low 
And  pray  like  Sainted  Dominic  so  many  years 

ago; 
And  the  little  Irish  mother's  face  was  radiant 

for  she  knew 
That  "where  two  or  three  are  gathered"  He 

is  gathered  with  them  too. 
O'er  the  paters  and  the  aves  how  her  rev- 
erent head  would  bend! 
How  she'd  kiss  the  cross  devoutly  when  she'd 

counted  to  the  end! 
And  the  visitor  would  rise  at  once,  and  brush 

his  knees — and  then 
He'd  look  very,  very  foolish  as  he  took  the 

boards  again. 
She  had  other  prayers  to  keep  him.    They 

were  long,  long  prayers  in  truth; 
And   we  used  to  call    them  "Trlmmln's"  in 

my  disrespectful  youth. 
She  would  pray  for  kith  and  kin,  and  all  the 

friends  she'd  ever  known. 
Yes,  and  everyone  of  us  could  boast  a  "trim- 

mln' "  all  his  own. 
She  would  pray  for  all  our  little  needs,  and 

every  shade  of  care 
That  might  darken  o'er  The  Sugarloaf.  she'd 

meet  It  with  a  prayer. 
She  would   pray    for   this  one's  "sore   com- 
plaint" or  that  one's  "hurted  hand."' 
Or  that  someone  else  might  make  a  deal  and 

get  "that  bit  of  land;" 
Or  that  Dad  might  sell  the  cattle  well,  and 

season's  good  might  rule, 
So  that  little  John,  the  weakly  one,  might  go 

away  to  school. 
There   were   trlmmln's   too,   that   came   and 

went;  but  ne'er  she  closed  without 
Adding  one  for  something  special  "none  of 

you  must  .speak  about." 
Gentle  was  that  little  mother,  and  her  wit 

would  sparkle  free. 
But  she'd  murder   him  who  looked  around 

while  at  the  Rosary: 
And  If  perchance  you  lost  your  beads,  disaster 

waited  you 
For  the  only  one  she'd  pardon  was  "himself"^ 

because  she   knew 
He  was  hopeless,  and  'twas  sinful  what  ex- 
cuses he'd  Invent, 
So  she  let  him  have  his  Angers,  and  he  cracked 

them  as  he  went,  •     / 

And,  bedad.  he  wasn't  certain  if  he's  counted 

five  or  ten. 
Yet  he'd  face  the  crisis  bravely,  and  would 

start  around  again; 
But   she  tallied   all   the   decades,   and   she'd 

block  him  on  the  spot, 
With   a    "Glory.   Daddah,   Glory!"   and   he'd 

"Glory"  like  a  shot. 
Sh?  would  portion  out  the  decades  to  the 

company  at  large; 
But    when    she    reached    the    trlmmln's    she 

would  put  herself  In  charge; 
And   It  oft  was  cause  for  wonder  how  she 

never  once  forgot. 
But  could  keep  them  in  their  order  till  she 

went  right  through  the  lot. 
For  the  little  Irish  mother's  prayers  embraced 

the  country  wide; 
If  a  neighbor  met  with  trouble,  or  was  taken 

ill.  or  died. 
We  could  count  upon  a  trlmmln' — till,  in  fact, 

it  got  that  way 
That  the  Rosary  was  but  trlmmln's  to  the 

trlmmln's  we  would  say. 
Then  "himself"  would  start  a  grumbling — for 

the  public  good  we  thought — 
"Sure  you'll  hive  us  here  till  mornin'.    Yerra, 

cut  them  trlmmln's  short!" 
But  she'd  take  him  very  gently,  till  he  soft- 
ened by  degrees — 
"Well,  then,  Tet  us  get  It  over.    Come  now, 

all  hands  to  their  knees." 
So  the  little  Irish  mother  kept  her  trinunln's 

to  the  last. 
Ever   growing  as  the  shadows  o'er  the   old 

selection  passed; 
And  she  lit  our  drab  existence  with  her  simple 
faith  and  love. 
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And  I  know  the  angels  lingered  near  to  bear 

her  prayers  above, 
For  her  children  trod  the  ]>ath  she  trod,  nor 

did  they  later  spurn 
To  impress  her  wholesome  maxims  on  their 

children  in  their  turn. 
Ay,  and  every  "sore  complaint"  came  right, 

and  every  "hurted  hand' 
And  we  made  a  deal  from  time  to  time,  and 

got  "that  bit  of  land": 
And  Dad  did  sell  the  cattle  well;  and  little 

John  her  pride. 
Was  he  who  said  the  Mass  :n  black  the  morn- 
ing that  she  died; 
So  her  gentle  spirit  trltimphed — for  'twas  this, 

without  a  doubt. 
Was  the  very  special  trimmln'  that  she  kept 

so  dark  about. 
But  the  years  have  crowded  past  tis,  and  the 

fledglings  all  have  flown. 
And    the    nest    beneath    The    Sugarloaf    no 

longer  Is  their  own; 
For  a  hand  has  written  flnls  and  the  book  Is 

closed  for  good — 
There's  a  stately  red-tiled  mansion  where  the 

old  slab  dwelling  stood: 
There  the  stranger  has  her  "evenings"  and 

the  formal  supper's  spread 
But  I  wonder  has  she  "tr.mmin's"  now,  or  la 

the  Rosary  said? 
Ah.  those  little  Irish  mothers  passing  from  us 

one  by  one! 
Who  will  write  the  noble  story  of  the  good 

that  they  have  done? 
All  their  children  may  be  scattered,  and  their 

fortunes  windward  hurled. 
But  the  Trlmmln's  on  the  Rosary  will  bless 

them  "round  the  world. 

Ireland  looks  out  on  the  war  and  knows 
that  barbarism  is  not  final,  because  Good 
Friday  was  not  flnal.  She  sees  a  rainbow  in 
the  sky  of  Europe  and  understands  better 
than  any  people  on  earth,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Poland,  the  ;£sue  at  Stake.  The 
battle  in  Europe  is  the  microcosmic  struggle 
that  was  once  waged  in  microcosmic  pattern 
in  Ireland.  England  todr y  is  fighting  to  pre- 
serve the  right  to  call  her  soul  her  own.  In 
other  words,  England  is  fighting  to  preserve 
the  very  freedom  she  once  tried  to  extinguish 
in  Ireland.  Those  who  denied  food  to  the 
hungry  often  feel  the  pinch  of  hunger  them- 
selves, and  those  who  tried  to  crush  the  soul 
must  know  how  it  feels  to  have  It  crushed. 
And  in  this  struggle  for  freedom  England 
could  look  nowhere  better  for  Inspiration, 
heroism,  and  faith  than  to  Ireland.  Ireland 
knows  how  to  resist  invasion;  she  resisted  It 
not  for  2  years  but  for  200.  And  perhaps 
England  is  looking  there  for  her  inspiration, 
for  Just  a  short  time  ago  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  announced  that  he  was  awarding 
the  highest  decoration  the  Empire  could  be- 
stow to  nine  men  distinguished  for  bravery 
and  sacrifice  in  resisting  invasion — and  seven 
-of  them  were  Irishmen. 

Where  shall  we  look  for  hope  among  the 
nations?  What  shall  be  the  symbol  of  a  re- 
generated world?  Certa;nly  not  the  swastika, 
the  thing  that  started  out  to  be  a  cross  and 
then  double-crossed  itself  and  became  a  tor- 
tured cross  or  a  swastllca:  certainly  not  In 
the  hammer  and  sickle,  the  Instruments  of 
beating  and  cutting  and  destruction,  the  tools 
that  keep  a  man's  eyes  fixed  on  the  dust  and 
metal,  away  from  the  stars  and  the  heaven 
of  his  destiny. 

There  is  one  symbol  lei't — the  sjonbol  of  the 
Irish  faith:  the  folded  hands.  They  cannot 
strike,  for  they  were  not  made  for  offense; 
they  cannot  protect,  for  they  were  not  made 
for  defense.  They  can  only  imprecate,  only 
pray — a  carnal  decade;  10  Irish  spires  aspir- 
ing heavenward  for  the  sovils  of  men.  And 
by  and  through  those  folded  hands  may  the 
race  of  Cain  be  brought  beneath  a  cross  where 
there  Is  a  man  enthroned  upon  It  like  a 
wounded  eagle;  and  through  those  prayers 
may  the  clenched  fists  cf  the  race  of  Cain  be 


opened  to  release  their  hate.  Then  when 
hate  has  gone  out  of  the  world  those  hands 
that  were  nailed  by  hate  will  detach  them- 
seh'es  and  fold  themselves  together  not  in 
Judgment  but  in  embrace  that  all  the  world 
may  know  how  sweet  is  Ireland  that  kept  Its 
faith  In  Christ. 
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Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
completion  of  the  proposed  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  deep-waterway  project  will 
benefit  the  people  of  the  entire  North 
American  Continent.  It  will  make  possi- 
ble trade  and  commerce  now  denied  the 
people  of  the  continent.  It  will  be  of 
lasting  benefit  and  will  mark  one  of  those 
accomplishments  that  will  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  all  the  people  and  will 
enlarge  the  opportunities  for  good  of  all 
who  are  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  eco- 
nomic betterment. 

CONGRESS    Wn,L    ACT  ON   PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

I  am  not  taking  the  time  to  trace  the 
history  of  legislative  efforts  to  have  this 
project  completed.  However,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  on  October  16,  1940, 
President  Roosevelt,  by  Executive  order, 
established  the  St.  Lawrence  Advisory 
Committee,  and  on  October  17,  1940, 
transmitted  a  message  to  Congress,  ac- 
companied by  his  Executive  order. 
Thereafter  negotiations  were  carried  on 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Canadian  Government,  and  an 
agreement  was  reached  by  the  two  Gov- 
ernments for  completion  of  this  project. 
This  agreement  was  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress by  President  Roosevelt  on  March 
21,  1941,  together  with  a  message  from 
the  President,  that  he  would  submit  con- 
current legislation  for  action  by  Con- 
gress in  order  to  make  the  agreement  ef- 
fective. The  President's  message  is 
House  Document  No.  153.  Legislative 
proposals  will  be  before  Congress  in  the 
near  future. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  AREA  INVOLVED 

Those  interested  In  the  bare  facts  re- 
garding the  improvement  will  be  inter- 
ested in  a  document  issued  by  N.  R. 
Danielian,  director  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
survey.  This  document  has  been  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce.  Part 
2  of  these  series  of  reports  deals  with 
the  navigational  aspects  of  the  proposed 
improvement,  and  also  discusses  engi- 
neering plans  for  deepening  channels, 
building  locks  and  dams,  and  so  forth. 
Attached  to  this  document  Is  a  map 
which  gives  most  effectively  a  picture 
of  the  geography  of  the  area  and  the 
proposed  Improvements.    I  shall  refer  to 


this  map  in  my  discussion  here  today.  It 
points  out  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Mich- 
igan, with  their  cities  and  ports.  Then, 
to  the  east  of  these  great  bodies  of  water 
commerce  continues  on  Lake  Huron,  and 
from  Lake  Huron  moves  Into  Lake  Erie, 
thence  into  Lake  Ontario,  which  con- 
nects with  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and 
then  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  pro- 
posed project  would  enable  ocean  vessels 
to  travel  from  the  eastern  seaboard,  enter 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  travel  a 
distance  of  2,687  miles  to  Duluth.  Minn., 
the  most  western  point  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

CONSTRUCTION  WORK  REQUIRED 

Referring  again  to  the  map,  a  most 
valuable  exhibit,  the  actual  construction 
work  is  pictured  as  follows: 

First,  one  new  lock  will  be  required  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  dredging  will  be 
required  in  the  St.  Marys  River  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Lake  Superior.  The  next 
engineering  project,  as  shown  on  the  map. 
is  in  the  connecting  channels  between 
Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie.  This  in- 
volves the  dredging  of  the  St.  Clair  River. 
Lake  St.  Clair,  and  the  Detroit  River. 

Tlie  third  improvement  noted  on  the 
map  requires  dredging  in  the  Welland 
Canal.  In  the  International  Rapids,  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the  map  indicates 
power  development  and  the  construction 
of  locks.  The  Soulanges  Canal  will  re- 
quire two  new  locks,  and  the  Lachlne 
Canal  will  require  a  new  canal  and  locks. 
The  purpose  of  these  improvements  is  to 
deepen  those  places  in  this  great  water 
highway  which  cannot  be  traveled  by 
ocean  boats  to  a  depth  of  27  feet.  In 
some  places  the  depth  at  the  present 
time  is  only  14  feet. 

The  maker  of  this  pictorial  map  states 
that  it  is  designed  to  give  the  layman  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  widely  discussed 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project.  He  says  that  the  seaway 
plan  visualizes  the  creation  of  a  great 
marine  highway  for  commerce  providing 
deep-draft  navigation  from  the  western- 
most port  on  Lake  Superior  2.687  miles 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

so. 4    PERCENT    OP  SEA  WAT    ALREADY    BtJILT 

Of  the  seaway's  total  length,  90.4  per- 
cent is  complete,  consisting  of  natural 
waterwaj's  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  and  a  system  of  con- 
necting rivers,  canals,  and  locks,  which 
have  already  been  built  in  natural  pro- 
gression by  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  incomplete  sections  total  258 
miles,  and  chiefly  require  dredging  chan- 
nels to  a  depth  of  27  feet,  permitting  pas- 
sage of  ocean-going  vessels.  The  eco- 
nomic importance  of  the  areas  tapped  by 
the  seaway  is  shown  on  the  map  by  the 
dollar  value  of  the  principal  products  of 
States  bordering  the  waters.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  trade  routes  is  revealed  by 
the  enormous  annual  cargo  tonnages  car- 
ried through  the  Great  Lakes.  These  fig- 
ures are  from  the  last  census  of  manu- 
facturers taken  in  1937.  The  power  proj- 
ect, of  primary  concern  to  New  York 
State,  calls  for  harnessing  the  tremen- 
dous fiow  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  an 
average  of  220.000  cubic  feet  of  water 
each  second.  Proponents  of  the  plan  es- 
timate the  power  available  will  paxxluce 
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an  average  annual  output  of  5,700.000,000 
kilowatt-hcurs. 

The  St.  Lawrence  project  backers  fur- 
ther point  out  that  the  market  for  such 
power  Within  economical  transportation 
distance— 3C0  miles — covers  most  of  the 
North  Atlantic  States  and  the  heart  of 
the  Nation's  industrial  area.  Total  cost 
to  the  United  States  of  the  entire  project 
Is  estimated  at  $273,000,000.  Of  this  huge 
sum.  $30,000,000  is  to  be  assumed  by  New 
York  State  for  the  power  project.  Can- 
ada's share  is  set  at  $270,000,000.  of  which 
$130  000.000  is  credited  for  work  on  the 
Welland  Canal.  This  leaves  $140,000,000 
to  be  spent  by  the  Dominion. 

VAST  COMMZRCE  ON    CRCAT  LAKES  NOW   WILL  BE 
INCREASED 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
alread;  there  is  a  vast  commerce  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  In  1937  it  was  estimated 
that  8^.633,699  tons  of'rargo  was  carried 
throueh  the  locks  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
and  113.836.956  tons  passed  through  the 
Detroit  River.  I  quote  from  part  2  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Survey,  on  page  6: 

Despite  Its  limitation  to  a  depth  of  14  feet, 
the  present  St.  Lawrence  Canal  system  Is  one 
of  the  busiest  waterways  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent.  A  large  amount  of  commerce 
passes  over  the  upper  river  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Montreal.  The  traCftc  has  grown 
steadily  from  2.000.000  tons  tn  1910  to  more 
than  8.000.000  tons  In  1938.  and  In  late  years 
local  or  way  traffic  has  amounted  to  an  addi- 
tional 1,000,000  tons.  Grain,  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, pulp  and  pulpwood.  coal.  ore.  and  iron 
and  steel  products  are  the  principal  items  of 
freight  t(  nnage  carried  on  the  present  canals. 
It  Is  significant  that  included  tn  this  traffic 
Js  a  sizeable  transoceanic  business.  During 
the  3-year  period.  1937  to  1939,  for  example, 
there  moved  directly  t>etween  lake  ports  and 
European  ports  approximately  600.000  tons  of 
freight,  requiring  over  400  trips  by  small 
oceangoing  freighters.  This  direct  service 
was  provided  by  Norwegian  and  Dutch  lines 
which  had  constructed  specially  designed 
ships  for  this  purpose. 

The  above  quotation  answers  a  lot  of 
fanciful  arguments  of  the  opponents  of 
the  seaway.  One  of  their  favorite  claims 
Is  that  there  is  no  need  for  the  improve- 
ment. The  steady  Increase  in  trafiBc 
and  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  and  Norwe- 
gians, under  present  difficulties,  could 
find  it  adv-antageous  to  travel  from 
Europe  to  faraway  Lake  Superior  with 
their  products  is  an  answer  to  the  oft- 
repeated  suggestion  that  there  is  no  need 
for  deepening  the  St.  Lawrence. 

GEXAT  MIDWEST  LANDLOCKED  EMPIKI 

The  Midwest  lies  between  the  moun- 
tains on  the  eastern  side  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
Midwest  has  now  become  an  industrial 
center,  and  I  need  only  call  to  your  at- 
tention the  automobile  industry,  manu- 
facture of  tires,  and  so  forth.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  40,000.000  people  in 
the  Midwest  would  be  benefited  by  the 
deepening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
building  of  the  locks  for  ocean-going 
traffic.  The  products  of  the  eastern 
cities  could  come  at  reduced  costs  to 
Oreat  Lake  ports,  and  the  products  of  the 
Midwest  region  could  be  sent  to  the 
people  of  New  England  and  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  I  do  not  here  enumerate  the 
vast  possibilities  for  the  economic  better- 
ment of  our  people  which  will  come  from 
this  project.    It  is  interesting  to  note 


that  in  1929  Henry  I.  Harriman,  presi- 
dent, Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
issued  an  exhaustive  booklet  showing 
that  New  England  and  the  East  would 
derive  great  benefits.  He  said  that  they 
would  be  able  by  reason  of  the  cheap 
transportation  afforded  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  to  ship  the  products  of  their 
factories  to  the  Midwest,  and  in  return 
would  be  able  to  bring  from  the  Midwest 
its  products  greatly  desired  by  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  I  com- 
mend his  report  to  every  interested  per- 
son. What  he  said  then  was  true  and 
equally  applies  at  the  pre.sent  time.  Fur- 
ther, the  possibilities  of  cheap  waterway 
transportation  makes  possible  commer- 
cial intercourse  not  only  with  the  Pacific 
ports  of  our  country  tut  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  At  some  other  time  I  expect 
to  go  further  into  detail. 

THE   PANAMA  CANAL  AND  ITS   RELATIONSHIP 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Panama  Canal  commenced 
doing  business  in  1914.  It  was  an  im- 
portant development,  and  no  one  today 
would  advocate  that  it  should  be  discon- 
tinued or  abandoned.  Its  construction, 
however,  makes  all  the  more  imperative 
the  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  project.  In  part  1  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Survey,  prepared  by  Mr. 
N.  R.  Danielian,  director,  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  we  find 
the  following  discussion  on  page  4  of  this 
document: 

The  Panama  Canal  was  opened  to  commer- 
cial traffic  on  August  14,  1914.  It  seriously 
weakened  the  competitive  position  of  the 
Middle  West.  Its  eilect  was  to  bring  closer, 
economically  speaking,  the  Pacific  and  the 
Gulf  and  Atlantic  seaboards,  and  to  diminish 
the  economic  advantages,  in  terms  of  trans- 
portation costs,  of  the  Middle  West  In  rela- 
tion to  both  seaboards. 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  both  ocean  and  rail 
freight  rates  had  risen  In  the  general  infla- 
tionary movement  of  prices.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  armistice,  there  was  a  brief 
l)oom  in  shipping.  But  the  release  of  ships 
that  had  been  interned  or  Incapacitated  in 
the  war,  combined  with  the  depression  of 
1920-21.  created  a  surplus  of  shipping.  Con- 
sequently, shipping  rates  collapsed  and  re- 
mained for  some  years  under  pre-war  levels. 
Rail  rates,  however,  did  not  recede  In  the 
same  degree. 

This  development  greatly  exaggerated  the 
normal  differential  between  ocean  and  rail 
costs,  with  the  result  that,  while  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  littorals  were  brought  far  closer 
together  by  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Middle 
Western  States  at  the  same  time  were  far- 
ther removed.  In  terms  of  cost,  from  San 
Francisco  and  New  York  than  in  1914.  The 
result  was  the  erection  of  an  economic  bar- 
rier around  the  mldcontinental  area  which 
tended  to  Impede  commerce.  Since  the  last 
World  War  the  movement  to  construct  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  has  been  Interpreted  in 
part  by  many  authorities  as  a  move  on  the 
part  of  the  interior  to  restore  Its  economic 
parity  with  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  lit^^orals. 

CONGESTION   OF  RAIL  TRANSPORTATION 

The  difficulties  In  the  Interior  as  compared 
to  the  eastern  and  western  littorals  were  In- 
creased In  the  post-war  period  by  the  partial 
break-down  of  the  railways  during  the 
war.  In  this  time  the  tremendous  expansion 
of  tonnage  moved,  together  wiih  the  special 
problems  created  by  the  war,  proved  too  great 
for  the  railways  to  handle  with  efficiency. 
Much  of  the  testimony  before  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  during  1920  and  1921 
Indicated  that  the  railway  facilities  at  that 
time  proved  inadequate.    Since  a  great  part 


of  the  advantages  of  the  mass-production 
methods  developed  in  the  middle  western 
area  depended  upon  cheap  and  efficient  trans- 
portation, the  need  for  an  alternative  method 
of  transportation  to  relieve  the  congestion 
upon  the  railroads  was  doubly  great. 

Mr.  Danielian  gives  you  in  brief  lan- 
guage the  powerful  argument  and  he  sets 
forth  facts  which  in  my  opinion  cannot 
be  challenged.  This  document  was  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  an 
agency  of  our  Government,  uninfluenced 
by  propaganda,  and  its  conclusions  are 
sound. 

SECTIONALISM    AND    THE    MISSISSIPPI    RIVER 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project 
which,  of  course,  involves  the  Great 
Lakes  on  the  American  continent,  should 
not  be  a  sectional  matter.  What  bene- 
fits one  part  of  the  country  results  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  the  good  of  other 
parts  of  the  country.  We  should  have 
an  American  viewpoint,  unless  we  wish 
to  obstruct  progress.  The  leading  op- 
ponents in  the  House  of  Representatives 
recently  to  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
seaway  project  are  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues, the  Honorable  James  E.  Van 
Zandt,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Honor- 
able Hamilton  Pish,  of  New  York.  We 
have  no  more  able  or  patriotic  men  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  than  these 
two  distinguished  and  leading  statesmen. 
I  cannot  agree  with  thei  \,  however,  be- 
cause I  think  both  of  them  have  sectional 
viewpoints.  One  of  them  thinks  that  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  United  States  are 
coextensive  with  the  boundary  lines  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  other 
believes  that  all  of  the  United  States  Is 
to  be  found  within  the  confines  of  the 
great  State  of  New  York.  Both  have  had 
a  bad  start  in  geography.  They  have  re- 
cently been  joined  by  my  esteemed  col- 
league, the  able  and  energetic  gentleman, 
Mr.  Ploeser,  who  hails  from  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  In  his  speech  on  April  25,  he  said, 
and  I  quote: 

Congress  has  expended  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  improvement  of  a 
great  inland-waterway  system  in  this  country. 
This  system  comprises  the  Mississippi  River 
from  the  Twin  Cities  to  the  Gulf,  the  Ohio 
River  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Mississippi,  the 
Missouri  River  from  Sioux  City  to  the  mouth, 
th-?  Intracoastal  canal  from  Corpus  Chrlstl 
to  a  point  connecting  with  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  a  great  waterway  from  the 
Great  Lakes  system,  down  the  Illinois  aiid 
Mississippi  Rivers  to  the  Gulf  and  out  to  the 
sea. 

I  commend  my  colleague  Mr.  Ploeser 
for  his  candor  and  his  frank  admission 
that  hundreds  of  millions  cf  dollars  has 
been  expended  for  the  iir.provemtnt  of 
our  inland  waterways.  I  vigorously  dis- 
agree, however,  with  his  conclusions, 
namely,  that  after  the  Mississippi  Valley 
people  get  what  they  want,  the  people  in 
the  rest  of  the  country  are  to  be  forgotten 
and  left  to  travel  to  that  undiscovered 
bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  vote  for  these 
appropriations,  or  at  least  part  of  them, 
which  have  been  of  lasting  benefit  to  the 
good  folks  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  I 
adopted  a  national  viewpoint  in  so  do- 
ing. I  did  the  right  thing.  Just  as  a 
matter  of  fair  play  and  justice  to  the 
people  of  the  Middle  West,  we  are  en- 
titled to  consideration  from  the  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  sec- 
tion. 

RAILWAY    EMPLOYEES   BEtrEFITTSD   BT    WATKBWAT 
PROJECT 

One  source  of  opposition  to  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  comes 
from  representatives  of  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  who  have  been  led  to  be- 
heve  that  this  projebt  will  cause  unem- 
ployment among  their  ranks.  I  know 
full  well  the  problems  which  have  con- 
fronted them  during  past  years.  Pas- 
senger-bus lines  and  freight-truck  lines 
have  seriously  handicapped  the  railroads. 
I  want  to  say  to  the  employees  of  rail- 
roads in  the  district  I  represent  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  project  will  lead  to  in- 
creased employment  for  railroad  men. 
The  increased  freight  tonnage  which  will 
come  to  Great  Lakes  ports  will  require  in- 
creased activity  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  Midwest.  All  of  this  ton- 
nage, or  a  large  rwrtion  thereof,  will  be 
transported  inland  to  points  with  16  or 
more  Midwest  States.  This  means  that 
more  freight  trains  will  have  to  be  oper- 
ated and  more  railroad  men  put  back  to 
work.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  con- 
clusion. President  Roosevelt,  whose  sym- 
pathy and  coiiStructive  work  for  rail- 
road employees  needs  no  recital  at  this 
time,  is  asking  for  immediate  action  and 
favorable  action  on  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way project. 

PROJECT    ENDORSED    BT    WOODROW    WILSON    AND 
SnCCEZDINC   ATMINISTRATIONS 

I  want  to  conclude  these  remarks  by 
quoting  from  the  letter  of  transmittal  of 
N.  R.  Danielian,  director,  St.  Lawrence 
Survey,  in  which  he  advises  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  under  date  of  September 
14,  1940,  as  follows — and  I  quote  from 
page  5  of  part  I: 

Every  national  administration  since  the 
time  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson  has  been 
in  favor  of  proceeding  as  expeditiously  es 
possible  with  plans  to  construct  a  seaway 
for  oceangoing  vessels  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Atlantic. 

President  CooUdge  and  President  Hoover 
were  particularly  active  In  promoting  the 
cause  of  a  seaway.  The  Republican  platform 
of  1932  contained  tlie  following  resolution 
in  support  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway: 

"The  Republican  Party  stands  committed 
to  the  development  of  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  seaway.  Under  the  directicn  of 
President  Hoover,  negotiations  of  a  treaty 
with  Canada  for  this  development  are  now  at 
a  favorable  point.  Recognizing  the  Inestima- 
ble benefits  which  w.ll  accrue  to  the  Nation 
from  placing  the  ports  of  the  Great  Lakes 
on  an  ocean  base,  the  party  reaffinrs  al- 
legiance to  this  great  project  and  pledges  its 
best  efforts  to  secure  Its  early  completion." 

The  new  administration  which  took  office 
in  1933  was  equally  desirous  to  see  the  seaway 
constructed.  On  July  9,  1932,  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  then  the  nominee  cf 
the  Democratic  Party,  telegraphed  President 
Hoover  his  support  of  the  latter's  eflforts  In 
behalf  cf  the  project: 

"1  am  deeply  Interested  In  the  Immediate 
construction  of  the  deep  waterway  as  well  as 
the  development  of  abundant  and  cheap 
power.  •  •  •  It  has  already  been  too  long 
delayed."  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  endorsements 
in  no  way  limit  or  exhaust  the  long  list 
of  distinguished  people  and  organizations 
which  have  from  time  to  time  taken 
favorable  action  on  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  seaway  project.   The  American 


people  realize  the  lasting  benefits  which 
will  come  to  them.  We  are  spending 
billions  of  dollars  on  a  national -defense 
program.  It  is  no  argument  at  all  to  say 
that  while  that  is  being  done  our  domes- 
tic projects  and  programs  should  be  cast 
in  the  background.  The  sound  position 
to  take  is  just  the  reverse.  We  should  do 
everything  to  build  for  a  greater  and  bet- 
ter America,  and  this  attitude  should  be 
the  basis  for  a  national  defense  which 
will  be  permanent  and  at  the  same  time 
benefit  future  generations. 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  over  the  radio  networks  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Postmaster  General  delivered  addresses 
pertaining  to  the  defense  savings  bonds 
and  stfunps  which  are  to  go  on  sale  today. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau,  Introduced  both  speakers.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  three 
addresses  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  BT  HON.  HENRT  UORGENTHAX7.  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  TREASURY,  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL 
30;   1941 

Tomorrow  morning,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  provides  one  answer  to  the 
question  that  patriotic  Americans  have  been 
asking  ever  since  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram was  undertaken. 

That  question  has  been:  "What  can  I  do  to 
help?  As  the  defense  savings  tKtnds  and 
stamps  go  on  sale  tomorrow  In  every  State 
and  county,  city  and  town  in  America— It 
wUl  be  possible  for  everyone — literally  every- 
one— to  take  part  In  the  national-defense 
effort. 

Defense  savings  bonds  and  stamps  are  not 
for  the  few:  they  are  for  the  many.  They 
are  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  for  the 
laboring  man,  the  skllle  mechanic,  the  office 
worker,  the  employer,  the  housewife,  the 
retired  busmessman — even  children  can  save 
their  pennies  to  buy  the  stamps  exchangeable 
for  defense-savings  bonds. 

Let  this  be  clear:  Your  Government  is 
frankly  seeking  the  current,  regular  savings 
o  the  people — all  the  people — men,  women, 
and  children  It  is  not  asking  you  to  buy  one 
bond  or  one  set  of  stamps  and  let  It  go  at 
that;  It  Is  Inviting  you  to  save  regtilarly  and 
systematically  by  putting  your  money  Into 
the  soundest  Investment  on  the  face  of  the 
earth— th«  United  SUtes  of  America.  Why 
does  your  Government  want  the  savings  of 
the  people?  Obviotisly  there  are  faster  and 
simpler  ways  for  the  Government  to  raise 


money.  Why  has  the  Treasury  Department 
taken  this  more  difficult  course?  Here  are 
the  reasons: 

First,  as  I  have  said,  your  Government 
wants  to  give  every  one  of  you  a  chance  to 
have  a  financial  stake  In  American  democ- 
racy, an  opportunity  to  contribute  toward 
the  defense  of  that  democracy,  and  the 
right  to  say  to  yourself.  "I  am  doing 
something  to  help."  Secondly,  your  Govern- 
ment wants  to  encourage  the  habit  of  thrift 
in  all  the  people,  to  prevent  a  spending 
^ree  of  the  kind  that  accompanied  the  last 
war,  to  provide  a  check  against  high  prices, 
to  safeguard  and  stabilize  the  current  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living.  Finally,  your  Oov- 
ernment  wants  to  provide  each  of  you  with 
a  cushion  against  the  post-war  period,  when. 
Inevitably,  adjustments  of  employment  will 
have  to  be  miide.  Yotir  Government  wants 
every  American  family  to  face  this  post-war 
adjustment  period  with  savings  protected  and 
guaianteed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

We  are  now  engaged  In  the  greatest  de- 
fense building  program  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Just  as  Its  results  will  be  unprece- 
dented, so  will  Its  cost. 

But  the  bllliona  that  wUI  be  required  to 
build  all  the  planes  and  tanks  and  guns 
and  battleships  are  not  beyond  our  powers 
to  supply.  We  can  finance  our  defense, 
gigantic  as  it  la,  Just  as  sxirely  as  our  fac- 
tories and  men  can  turn  out  the  weapons. 

It  Is  with  full  confidence  in  the  willingness 
and  eagerness  of  the  American  people  to  share 
the  defense  effort  that  this  program  of  de- 
fense savings  has  been  planned  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

There  is  to  be  no  "drive";  there  are  to  be 
no  quotas:  there  Is  to  be  no  hystwla:  there 
Is  to  be  no  appeal  to  hate  or  fear.  The  de- 
fense savings  bonds  and  stamps  are  presented 
as  an  opportunity — an  opportunity  for  each 
citizen  to  buy  a  share  in  America. 

Consequently  the  Treasury  Department 
will  not  measure  the  success  of  the  defense- 
savings  program  in  terms  of  money  alone; 
It  will  measure  success  in  terms  of  people 
participating:  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
partners  it  wins  among  the  men  and  women 
and  children  of  the  Nation. 

And  now  It  is  my  privilege  to  reserve  the 
first  defense-savings  bond — not  to  be  deliv- 
ered, of  course,  until  the  opening  of  business 
in  Washington  tomorrow — In  the  name  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

And  it  is  my  further  pleasure  to  present  to 
you  now  the  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States,  under  whose  direction  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  done  such  a  splendid 
job  In  making  the  United  States  savings 
bonds  available  In  the  past:  my  good  friend. 
Postmaster  General  Frank  C.  Walker,  who 
speaks  to  you  now  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

ADDRESS  BY  POSTMASTES  GXNESAL   rBAHX  O. 
WALKER 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  am  happy 
Indeed  to  pledge  to  you  and  the  people  of 
America  the  complete  cooperation  and  pa- 
triotic support  of  the  Post  OfSce  Depart- 
ment and  its  thousands  of  employees  from 
coast  to  coast  in  the  defense-savings  pro- 
gram. These  employees — postmasters  and 
clerks  throughout  the  Nation — are  well  qual- 
ified for  the  aU-important  roles  they  will 
play  in  this  great  uiKlertaklng  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  its  people. 

These  same  postmasters  and  clet^  have 
served  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
public  with  great  distinction  before. 
Through  their  hands  have  passed  the  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  baby  bonds  and  postal 
savings  stamps  already  purchased  by 
2  000.000  Americans.  The  Poet  Office  De- 
partment is  very  proud  of  that  record,  and 
it  stands  ready  to  render  an  even  greater 
service  in  the  cause  of  defense  savings. 

The  new  defense-savings  bonds  and 
stamps    will    be    within    easy    reach   of    all 
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Americana,  no  matter  where  they  live. 
They  may  be  purchased  In  every  flr»t-, 
second-,  and  third-class  post  ofBce  In  the 
country,  and  they  also  will  be  available  at 
some  400  fourth-claas  offices,  making  a  total 
at  16.000  points  at  which  the  stamps  and 
bonds  will  be  available. 

At  ever>-  one  of  these  offices  the  public 
will  And  our  employees  extremely  coopera- 
tive and  eager  to  be  of  asslsunce  In  every 
way  possible. 
-^^^  They  have  been  given  complete  informa- 
^"^n  about  the  bonds  and  stamps  and  they 
arrprepared  to  answer  all  of  your  questions. 
All  offices  have  been  supplied  with  brochures 
containing  all  vital  Information  about  every 
type  of  bond  and  postal  savings  stamf) — and 
I  would  suggest  that  those  of  you  who  are  not 
prepared  to  make  an  actual  purchase  to- 
morrow morning  drop  In  at  your  post  office 
and  get  one  of  these  brochures  to  study  at 
your  leisure  All  post  offices  have  also  been 
supplied  with  attractive  pocket  albums  for 
postal-savings  stamps.  These  albums  pro- 
Tide  a  quick  and  convenient  way  for  everyone 
to  exchange  current  savings  for  bonds. 

And  so.  on  behalf  of  all  the  employees  ot 
the  Post  Office  Department,  I  want  to  say  that 
we  are  ready  end  eager  to  serve  you.  Do  not 
hasltate  to  call  on  us  for  Information  when- 
ever you  need  it.  And  we  all  hope  that  each 
one  of  you  will  get  the  habit  of  going  to  your 
post  office  regularly  to  save  with  your  Gov- 
ernment for  the  preservation  of  everything 
for  which  the  Government  stands. 

Secretary  Morgenthau  has  reserved  the  first 
defense-savings  bonds  in  the  name  of  the 
President.  It  it  now  my  pleasure  to  reserve — 
for  delivery  tomorrow  morning — the  first  de- 
fense-savings stamp,  also  in  the  name  of  the 
President  of  the  United  Stetes. 

AODSXSS  BT  THX  PaXSmCNT 

Secretary  Morgenthau.  Postmaster  General 
Walker.  Americans  everywhere,  one  thought 
Is  uppermost  In  my  mind  as  I  make  grateful 
■cknowledgment  of  this  dual  honor.  It  is 
that  in  reserving  the  first  defense-savings 
bond  and  the  first  defense  postal-savings 
stamps  in  the  name  of  the  President,  the 
Secretary  cf  the  Treasury  and  the  Postmaster 
General  have  given  emphasis  to  the  national 
character  of  the  defense  savings  campaign. 
This  character  of  the  campaign  is  national  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word — for  it  is  going  to 
reach  down,  we  hope,  to  the  individual  and 
the  family  in  every  community,  and  on  every 
farm,  in  every  State  and  every  possession  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  national  and  homey  at  the  same  time. 
For  example.  I  am  buying  not  1  sUmp  but 
30  stamps  to  go  Into  little  books  for  each  of 
my  10  grandchildren.  And  the  first  defense- 
savings  bond  is  being  made  out  in  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  as  beneficiary. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  President  in  his  pur- 
chases should  be  the  symbol  of  the  deter- 
mination of  all  the  people  to  save  and  sacri- 
fice m  defense  of  democracy. 

In  the  larger  sense,  this  fVrst  defense  bond 
and  these  first  defense  stamps  reserved  to 
the  President,  constitute  tangible  evidence 
of  partnership — a  partnership  between  all  of 
the  people  and  their  Government — entered 
Into  to  safeguard  and  to  i>erpetuate  all  those 
precious  freedoms  which  government  guar- 
antees. In  this  time  of  national  peril  what 
we  all  must  realize  Is  that  the  United  States 
Government  is  you  and  I  and  all  the  other 
families  next  door  all  the  way  across  the 
country  and  back  again.  It  Is  one  great 
partnership. 

This  evening  we  are  giving  thought  to  the 
financial  structure  of  our  partnership.  We 
are  engaged  in  an  all-out  effort  to  perpetuate 
democracy  In  the  New  World  by  aiding  embat- 
tled democracy  In  the  Old  World.  From  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  America  is  in  full  beau- 
ty of  glorious  springtime.    And  we  have  eyes 


to  see  the  beauty  of  our  country  this  spring 
as  we  never  saw  It  in  any  spring  before. 

For  a  great  many  people  are  appreciating 
our  blessings  the  more  when  they  realize 
what  blessings  so  many  other  millions  of  peo- 
ple have  lost  this  spring  and  last  spring — so 
many  millions  of  people  who  hoped  and  prayed 
and  even  assumed — taking  it  for  granted  that 
fate  wovild  let  them  live  on  as  they  had 
always  lived. 

In  the  few  words  which  I  am  speaking  to 
my  fellow  countrymen  tonight,  I  desire  above 
all  else  to  emphasize  the  thought  that  in  Just 
such  measure  as  we  support  our  Government 
will  It  be  strong,  effective,  and  safe. 

Defenses  that  were  adequate  10  years  ago 
are  today  a  broken  reed.  New  machines  in 
the  air.  on  the  land,  and  on  the  sea  have  cre- 
ated a  revolution  in  the  conduct  of  offensive 
war  and  defensive  war. 

Nations  and  lands  safe  10  years  ago  by  vir- 
tue of  the  mere  fact  of  distance  away  from 
possible  aggression  have  today  been  overrun 
by  mechanized  conquerors.  Distance  Is  no 
longer  a  guaranty  of  safety. 

Your  Government,  therefore,  is  arming:  fac- 
tories spring  up;  production  multiplies — a 
country-wide  unanimous  effort  of  planning 
and  of  work. 

At  this  time  we  add  another  call— a  frank 
and  clear  appeal  for  financial  support  to  pay 
for  otor  arming  and  to  pay  for  the  American 
existence  of  later  generations. 

With  Jobs  more  plentiful  and  wages  higher. 
slight  sacrifice  herfe,  the  omission  of  a  few 
luxtnrles  there,  will  swell  the  coffers  of  our 
Federal  Treasury.  The  outward  and  visible 
tokens  of  partnership  through  sacrifice  will  be 
the  poesession  of  those  defense  bonds  and 
defense  savings  stamps,  which  are,  at  the 
same  time,  a  guaranty  of  our  futiu-e  security. 
Yoiur  Government  asks  that  you  make  this 
sacrifice.  But  is  it  a  sacrifice?  Is  it  a  sacri- 
fice for  us  to  give  dollars  when  more  than  a 
million  of  our  finest  young  men  have  been 
withdrawn  from  civilian  life  to  accept  the 
discipline  of  military  life  in  defense  ^f  our 
country?  No;  sacrifice  is  not  the  word;  This 
defense  savings  program  is,  rather,  a  privilege 
and  an  opportunity — an  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  defense  of  all  the  things  we  cherish 
against  the  threat  that  is  made  against  them. 
We  must  fight  this  threat  wherever  It  ap- 
pears; and  it  can  be  found  at  the  threshold 
of  every  home  in  America. 

Fellow  Americans,  I  ask  you  to  demonstrate 
again  your  faith  In  America  by  Joining  me  in 
Investing  in  the  new  defense  savings  bonds 
and  stamps. 


Charles  A.  Lindbergh 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SMATHERS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  April  29, 1941 


LETTERS  RELATING  TO  SPEECH-MAKING 
OF  CHARLES  A.  LINDBERGH  AND  AN 
ARTICLE  FROM  THE  AMERICAN  MER- 
CURY MAGAZINE 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  past  month  I  have 
received  thousands  of  letters  from  citi- 
zens of  my  State  of  New  Jersey  protest- 


ing against  the  speech-making  activity  of 
Mr.  Lindbergh,  who  claims  residence  in 
New  Jersey. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
copy  of  one  of  these  letters,  together  with 
copy  of  a  letter  directed  by  me  to  Mr. 
Lindbergh. 

I  also  request  to  have  published.  In 
connection  herewith,  an  article  appear- 
ing in  this  month's  Mercury  magazine,  on 
the  subject  of  Why  Lindbergh  Is  Wrong, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  24.  1941. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh. 

Englewood.  Tf.  J. 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of 
one  of  many  letters  reaching  my  ofBce.  This 
particular  letter  comes  from  a  constituent 
of  mine  residing  at  Princeton.  N.  J.,  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  which  interested  me,  and  most 
certainly  should  Interest  you. 

I  concur  with  this  gentleman,  in  that  it 
Is  about  time  you  stop  making  these 
speeches — made,  apparently.  In  an  endeavor 
to  divide  the  people  of  this  country,  and  to 
try  to  sell  them  on  the  false  doctrine  of 
German  invincibility. 

If  you  want  to  help  this  country,  which, 
incidentally,  made  you  what  you  are  through 
its  manifold  gifts,  you  should  offer  your 
services  and  fiying  knowledge — a  subject 
about  which  you  undoubtedly  know  much — 
to  the  Government,  and  stop  your  speech- 
making  endeavors,  setting  yourself  up  as  an 
authority  on  matters  international — a  sub- 
ject about  which  you  apparently  know 
nothing. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  H.  Smathers. 
United  States  Senator. 

[Enclosure.] 

KtTRKjiAN  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Princeton.  N.  J..  April  24,  1941. 
Hon.  William  H.  Smathers, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator:  We  protest  against  the  last 
speech  of  Charles  A.  Lindbergh.  Such  men 
were  responsible  for  the  fall  of  France  and 
other  countries.  We  believe  In  national 
policy  of  our  President. 

Please  do  everything  you  can  to  aid  tht 
President. 

Very  sincerely, 

K.  Kurkjian, 

President. 

(From  the  American  Mercury  of  May  1941 J 

Why  Lindbergh  Is  Wrong 

(By  MaJ.  Alexander  P.  de  Seversky) 

Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  has  on  repeated 
occasions  in  the  past  year  offered  his  per- 
sonal views  on  the  war  in  Europe  and  on 
America's  strategic  position.  Because  of  his 
deep  hold  on  the  emotions  of  Americans, 
those  views  have  been  received  by  a  part  of 
the  public  as  somehow  typical  of  the  avia- 
tion fraternity  as  a  whole.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  facts.  It  was  because  of 
our  natural  reltictance  to  disturb  a  glowing 
symbol  of  American  aviation  achievement — 
the  lovely  legend  of  an  aeronautical  oracle  In 
the  popular  imagination — that  many  of  us 
remained  silent,  though  we  found  ourselves  In 
essential  disagreement  with  him. 

Indeed,  we  resented  inwardly  the  manner 
in  which  that  symbol  was  being  dragged  into 
the  muddy  market  places  of  political  argu- 
ment. The  writer  for  one  has  felt  that  the 
Colonel's  prestige  was  being  unfairly  ex- 
ploited   by    special    pleaders — well-meaning 
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and  otherwise — who  played  on  the  strings  of 
his  genuine  patriotism.  They  Inveigled  him 
tnto  fighting  their  tattles  by  "expertielng" 
on  international  politics  and  economics,  war 
strategy  and  air  tactics,  a  htindred  matters 
foreign  to  his  flying  ej  perlence. 

All  aviation  people  share.  In  some  measure, 
the  glory  that  Is  Colonel  Lindbergh's.  The 
laurels  on  bis  brow,  we  know,  represent  a 
tribute  to  all  men  and  women  who  have 
given  their  years  to  the  advancement  of 
American  aeronautics.  And  that  is  why  we 
have  been  loath  to  argue  with  him  as  he 
continued  to  expound  his  opinions  on  the 
air.  In  the  press,  and  at  congressional  hear- 
ings. This  despite  the  embarrassing  fact 
that  his  judgments  were  being  erroneously 
attributed  to  all  of  us.  But  in  his  most 
recent  pronouncement,  A  Letter  to  Ameri- 
cans, published  in  Collier's.  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh issued  a  clear-cut  challenge  which 
aviators  who  disagree  with  him  can  no  longer 
Ignore.  He  called  on  readers  to  cut  through 
the  vague  talk  and  demand  from  "experts" 
practical  answers  to  practical  questions  of 
national  defense. 

In  taking  up  the  challenge,  I  must  of  ne- 
cessity treat  the  colonel  simply  as  a  fellow 
aviator — human,  fallible,  and  conditioned, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  by  limitations  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience.  Colonel  Lindbergh 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  by  sitting 
for  33  hours  in  the  cramped  cockpit  of  a 
single-motored  airplane,  between  New  York 
and  Paris,  he  did  not  miraculously  acquire 
a  superior  grasp  of  all  the  complex  princi- 
ples of  aeronautical  science.  He  was  not 
thereby  automatically  transformed  into  an 
authority  on  military  tactics  and  strategy, 
the  design  and  manufacture  of  airplanes,  the 
organization  of  air  power,  or  other  matters 
which  he  has  since  then  been  maneuvered 
Into  discussing. 

Colonel  Lindbergh,  whose  Intelligence  and 
Integrity  are  beyond  question,  would  readily 
admit  that  he  knew  neither  more  nor  less 
about  such  subjects  at  Le  Bcxirget  than  he 
had  known  33  hcurs  earlier  In  Long  Island. 
But  having  been  catapulted  into  the  ungrate- 
ful role  of  national  hero,  he  was  thereafter 
expected  to  speak  the  last  word  on  everything 
remotely  related  to  aviation,  and  on  a  lot  of 
things  wholly  unrelated  to  It.  The  romantic 
exaggerations  of  a  popular  hero's  qualities  add 
up  to  a  cross  he  mtist  carry  through  life — and 
the  colonel's  exploitation  In  recent  months 
by  ax  grinders  has  been  a  species  of  cruci- 
fixion. 

As  an  American  citizen  deeply  concerned 
for  the  security  cf  our  country  and  the  preser- 
vation of  Its  democratic  way  of  life,  I  have 
cpinions,  of  cotirse,  on  the  f>olltical  aspects  of 
the  colonel's  testimony  and  speeches.  I  feel, 
however,  that  neither  his  views  nor  mine,  in 
that  department,  necessarily  carry  more 
weight  than  those  cf  any  other  citizen.  But 
when  It  comes  to  aviation,  I  consider  myself 
not  only  Justified  In  Joining  the  discussion 
but  In  duty  bound  to  speak  candidly  In  line 
with  my  experience  and  convictions  on  the 
technical  phases  of  the  controversy. 

I  do  so  as  one  who  has  devoted  his  entire 
life  to  designing,  manufacturing,  and  piloting 
airplanes,  and  to  the  extensive  study  of  the 
potentialities  and  tactics  of  this  new  weapon. 
That  study  has  been  made  against  the  back- 
ground of  a  naval,  military,  and  engineering 
education  and  3  years  of  very  active  combat 
experience  in  the  first  World  War.  Like 
Colonel  Lindbergh,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  close-up  investigation  of  European 
air  power  Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
for  7  full  months  in  1939,  when  I  observed 
Nazi  planes  in  filght  and  in  construction  and, 
myself,  fiew  British  fighters  and  other  Euro- 
pean models. 

Colonel  Lindbergh's  chief  contentions,  on 
the  technical  and  strategic  side  of  the  dis- 
cussion may  fairly  be  stimmarized  thus: 


1.  That  Great  Britain  cannot  win  even 
with  American  assistance — or  at  least  that  its 
chances  are  so  remote  as  to  be  negligible. 

2.  That  by  giving  full  productive  aid  to 
Britain  we  are  "depleting"  our  own  forces 
and  weakening  American  security,  even  to  the 
point  of  "danger  of  invasion." 

3.  That  the  United  SUtes,  given  proper 
defensive  meastires  Is  absolutely  safe  In  "any 
predictable  future,"  because  "we  can  build 
a  military  •  •  •  position  that  Is  Impreg- 
to  attack."  In  short,  he  argues  for  old- 
fashioned  "isolation"  behind  impregnable 
ramparts. 

I  am  boiling  down  a  great  mass  of  his 
public  expressions;  yet  these  seem  to  me  the 
major  technical  Issues  which  he  has  raised. 
On  all  three  I  disagree  with  him  funda- 
mentally, and  on  all  three  for  substantially 
the  same  underlying  reasons.  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh apparently  bases  his  Judgments  on  ex- 
isting aeronautical  equipment,  and  on  an 
Immediate  strategic  picture  which  may  well 
prove  to  be  ephemeral.  To  put  the  matter 
bluntly,  I  think  that  he  has  failed  to  grafp 
the  full  potentialities  of  air  power;  he  has 
failed  to  understand  the  revolution  In  war- 
fare that  it  Is  forcing  relentlessly  upon  the 
world,  the  United  States  included.  I  am,  in- 
deed, amazed  that  anyone  so  close  to  avia- 
tion, even  if  he  has  not  himself  designed, 
built,  or  fought  in  warplancs.  could  remain 
BO  profoundly  unaware  of  the  swiftly  ex- 
panding horizons  of  air  power  and  their  Im- 
plications for  American  national  security. 

But  let  us  tackle  each  of  his  main  points 
separately. 

n 

All  sentiment  aside,  there  seems  to  me  no 
valid  excujB3  for  a  defeatist  attitude  In  rela- 
tion to  Britain's  prospects  in  the  war.  I  am 
convinced  not  merely  that  it  has  a  chance  of 
winning,  but  that,  given  the  full  material 
backing  of  the  United  SUtes,  it  has  only  a 
minor  chance  of  not  winning.  In  offering 
this  broad  summation  I  am  speaking,  of 
course,  not  only  of  England  but  of  the  British 
Empire. 

I  base  my  Judgment  first  of  all  on  the  fact 
that  this  conflict  is  developing  primarily  into 
an  air  war,  with  victory  ultimately  on  the 
side  of  the  superior  air  power.  The  British 
Empire  plus  the  United  States  add  up  to  an 
aviation  potential  decisively  outweighing  Ger- 
many's, even  with  a  conquered  Europe  in  tow. 
"If  England  is  able  to  hold  out  for  several 
years, '  Colonel  Lindbergh  told  a  congressional 
committee,  "and  If  we  devote  our  maximum 
wartime  effort  to  the  production  of  aircraft. 
we  can  almost  certainly  equal  or  exceed  the 
air  strength  of  Germany."  In  this  he  was 
making  the  most  conservative  possible  esti- 
mate of  the  balance  of  forces. 

The  war  is  shaking  down  to  an  epochal 
contest  t>etween  two  groups  of  producing  na- 
tions. One  of  them,  under  Nazi  control,  will 
be  more  and  more  plagued  by  shortages  of 
critical  materials;  it  will  be  under  continuous 
and  growing  attack  by  enemy  aviation,  oper- 
ating with  increasingly  undernourished  labor 
working  In  large  part  sullenly  under  coercion. 
The  other,  the  Anglo-American  bloc,  its  pro- 
duction centers  widely  scattered  over  the 
world,  will  have  access  to  all  materials;  it 
will  operate  In  many  regions  under  relatively 
peaceful  conditions,  with  labor  that  is  volun- 
tary and  well  fed.  In  that  tug  of  war  cf  pro- 
duction, equality  In  air  power  for  the  Anglo- 
American  bloc  is  already  within  sight,  and 
rapid  establishment  of  supremacy  seems  in 
the  cards. 

In  the  study  of  European  aviation  on  the 
threshold  of  the  war  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
It  was  obvlotis  to  me  that  German  production 
facilities  were  the  world's  best.  But  It  was  no 
less  obvious  that  the  British  planes  were 
tactically  superior.  They  had  been  conceived 
later  than  the  equivalent  Nazi  types,  since 
Hitler  had  "frozen"  bis  models  earlier  for  mass 


production.  The  German  bombers  were  In- 
ferior to  the  British  in  defensive  armament 
and  bomb  load;  the  British  pursuiU  out- 
performed the  Nazi  pursuits. 

I  was  convinced,  therefore,  that  despite 
Hitler's  great  advantage  in  numbers  he  would 
have  a  hard  time  of  it  against  England.  As 
early  as  AprU  1940.  before  the  test  had  been 
made,  I  put  myself  on  record  to  that  effect, 
and  on  June  1  I  wrote  that  a  German  inva- 
sion of  England  was  Impossible  under  those 
conditions.  Nothing  has  happened  as  yet  to 
alter  my  opinion  in  that  regard. 

No  doubt  the  world  would  have  been  better 
off  today  If  Colonel  Ljndbergh's  findings  on 
air  power  in  Europe  in  1938  had  been  heeded. 
His  warnings  against  the  underestimaticc  of 
Nazi  Germany's  air  strength  have  been  amply 
and  tragically  Justified.  Actually  It  took  no 
special  insight  to  discover  German  air  superi- 
ority or  the  Inadequacies  of  French  and  Brit- 
ish aviation.  It  war  all  so  glaringly  evident 
that  only  tht.-  fatal  faith  in  Maginot  lines, 
traditional  naval  might  and  obsolete  concepts 
of  defense  can  explain  French.  British,  and 
American  complacency  in  the  business. 

On  the  other  hand.  Colonel  Lindbergh 
failed  to  appreciate,  or  at  least  to  note  clearly 
In  his  public  reports,  the  crucial  qualitative 
advantage  of  the  British  over  German  planes. 
Having  had  no  direct  and  intensive  experi- 
ence as  a  combat  pilot,  he  was  inclined, 
like  laymen,  to  be  rather  dazzled  by  sheer 
numbers.  Yet  It  Is  the  British  edge  in  qual- 
ity which  to  date  has  denied  control  of  the 
air  over  England  to  the  enemy  and  thereby 
In  effect  saved  the  British  Isles  in  the  face 
of  Hitler's  numerical  edge.  As  long  as  the 
R.  A.  F.  retains  its  qualitative  margin.  Nazi 
invasion  will  remain  an  empty  threat.  Not 
until  Hitler  can  bomb  the  islands  in  the  day- 
time with  relative  Impunity  can  they  be  con- 
quered. He  cannot  do  this  unless  he  has 
more  effective  air  equipment  than  any  which 
he  has  thus  far  demonstrated. 

Another  item  In  what  might  be  called 
Colonel  Lindbergh's  aviation  "ideology" — one 
that  helps  explain  his  pessimism  about  Brit- 
ain— deserves  attention.  He  believes  that 
Germany  Is,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  "a  natural 
air  power";  that  we  In  America  are  a  naturrl 
air  power;  but  that  other  countries,  and 
especially  England,  are  not.  The  whole  Idea 
Is  fallaciotis.  There  have  been  natural  sea- 
power  nations  because  some  are  surrounded 
by  water  and  others  are  not.  But  all  nations 
are  surrounded  by  air.  Wliat  gave  Germany 
Its  ler.d  was  not  some  Inherent  air  superiority 
but  its  revolutionary  courage  In  cutting 
through  outmoded  strategic  notions.  Its  ad- 
vantage was  psychological.  By  now  Britain's 
fine  performance  and  the  amazing  rise  cf  its 
productive  tempo  desp'te  a  late  start  are  no 
less  Impressive  than  Germany's  Initial   lead. 

Students  of  the  science  of  warfare  know 
that  when  comparatively  equal  foes  are  locked 
In  combat  the  advantages  shift  from  time  to 
time.  As  In  a  wrestling  match,  now  one  has 
a  seemingly  decisive  hold,  now  the  other.  For 
the  observer  the  danger  is  that  of  mistaking 
temporary  advantages  for  permanent  ones. 
That  Is  the  mistake  the  colonel  Is  making. 

He  was  correct  when  he  said  that  Germany 
now  has  a  strategic  advantage  because  its  air 
bases  surround  the  British  isles  In  a  semi- 
circle from  Narvik  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  But 
he  failed  to  note  that  this  condition  Is  by  no 
means  eternal.  If  Germany  were  simply  fight- 
ing the  British  Isles,  his  conclusion  might 
possibly  hold.  But  Germany  Is  fighting  the 
British  Empire  and,  in  terms  of  prodiictlon, 
also  America.  Churchill  has  stated  that,  if 
necessary,  the  struggle  would  be  continued 
from  the  outposts  of  the  Empire.  In  the  same 
sense  that  Germany  today  surrounds  E::g!and. 
the  Empire  and  Its  allies  surrcimd  Germany 
and  the  conquered  area  imder  Its  tutelage. 

The  range  of  striking  air  forces  is  being 
quickly  enlarged,  and  with  every  Increaee  the 
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■tnteglc  relation  between  Burope  and  Britain 
tends  to  be  reversed.  We  come  ever  cloaer  to 
the  day  when  Oermany.  all  of  Europe,  will  be 
the  center  of  a  circle  of  hostUe  air  power.  Re- 
cent British  entrenchment  In  North  Africa, 
lor  example,  foreahadows  that  encirclement. 
In  the  long  run — and  admittedly  It  may  be  a 
long  and  coetly  run — it  will  be  easier  for  the 
British  to  obtain  control  of  the  air  ovpf 
Kur^ope  than  for  Europe  to  assume  control  of 
the  skies  above  the  British  Empire.  The  di- 
rect attacks  on  Germany's  vital  centers  will  be 
undertaken  from  far-flung  bases;  not  alone 
from  Africa  and  perhaps  the  Near  East  but 
Inevitably.  In  time,  from  Canada  and  even 
India.  To  cope  with  this  Hitler  would  have 
to  dominate  the  akles  over  virtually  the 
entire  globe. 

Colonel  Lindbergh  has  pictured  England  as 
K  concentrated  target.  In  the  center  of  Ger- 
many's scattered  bases.  By  his  own  logic,  we 
must  visualise  Europe  as  comparatively  a 
concentrated  targe*  surrounded  by  hostile  air 
power  operating  from  widely  scattered  en- 
circling bases.  Once  we  admit  the  possibility 
of  superior  Anglo-American  air  power,  we 
must  also  admit  the  likelihood  that  the  Euro- 
pean target  may  be  hammered  Into  submls- 
■lon.  The  Colonel  puts  a  lot  of  stress  on  the 
need  for  Invasion — I  shall  deal  with  that 
concept  later.  But  with  air  control  firmly  In 
British  hands  over  any  given  area  In  Europe — 
Italy,  southern  France,  any  part  of  the  Bal- 
kans— Oermany  could  not  prevent  occupa- 
tion of  iiich  area  If  It  were  deemed  necessary. 
There  Is  now  general  agreement  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  operation  of  groxmd  forces  Is  Im- 
possible If  the  skies  overhead  are  held  by  the 
adversary. 

Should  the  British  Isles  fall  to  Germany, 
the  burden  of  the  conflict  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Empire  and  the  struggle  would 
then  go  on  for  years  and  years — while  the 
Wnd  of  air  power  Is  constructed  that  la 
needed  to  reduce  a  Germanized  Eiirope.  If 
the  Islands  remain  In  British  hands,  the 
equalization  of  the  two  sides  In  the  war  will 
proceed  rapidly.  If  Colonel  Lindbergh's 
fondest  hope,  as  he  suesses.  Is  to  prevent  pro- 
longation of  the  war.  denial  of  tUd  to  Britain 
mt  thla  time  Is  the  worst  possible  method  of 
achieving  his  purpose.  In  doing  what  It  can 
to  prevent  the  conquest  of  the  British  Isles. 
America  decidedly  is  not  prolonging  the 
boatllltles. 

Nor  should  It  be  forgotten  that  while  the 
contest  Is  under  way.  the  Nazi  conquerors 
of  Europe  will  have  to  police  a  hostUe.  If  not 
actually  subversive.  Continent;  will  have  to 
feed  hundreds  of  millions  under  conditions  of 
extreme  shortage.  They  will  hold  a  be- 
leaguered and  hard-pressed  Continent,  torn 
within  Itself,  and  pitted  against  a  British- 
American  group  relatively  unified  and  under 
far  milder  economic  and  political  preseiires. 
Already  the  human  and  material  resourcea  of 
the  British  Empire  are  beginning  to  affect 
the  balance.  Factories,  and  training  grounds, 
and  new  bases  are  springing  up  throughout 
North  America,  In  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. In  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 

The  pattern  has  not  yet  fully  emerged,  but 
It  Is  a  pattern  In  which  Hitler's  domain  will 
be  Increasingly  under  siege  by  a  constantly 
more  powerful,  determined  foe  whose  stra- 
tegic position  must  Improve  with  time.  The 
main  force  against  the  emergence  of  this  pat- 
tern la  the  offensive  against  British  com- 
merce which.  If  successful,  would  break  the 
strangle  hold  around  Europe.  But  Gennany 
Is  still  far  from  success  In  that  respect.  The 
better  employment  of  air  forces  will  In  time 
cancel  out  this  Nazi  advantage.  Even  now 
It  la  possible  to  establish  lanes  across  the 
narrowest  parts  of  the  Atlantic  protected  by 
canopies  of  air  power.  The  first  line  of  de- 
fense against  submarines  is  aviation;  the 
only  defense  against  air  raiders  on  the  high 
■eas  is  aviation.  And  such  aviation,  we  have 
reason  to  expect,  will  assume  air  control  over 
tbs  ocean  lanes  before  the  Nazi  attack  on 
■hipping  can  prove  decisive. 


Thus,  despite  the  immediate  advantage  for 
Oermany.  the  rapid  reversal  of  the  balance  Is 
entirely  possible.  Only  when  some  approach 
to  equality  Is  attained  can  there  be  any  point 
In  even  talklni?  about  negotiated  peace.  Col- 
onel Lindbergh  showed  his  mettle  when  he 
stated,  "I  want  to  see  neither  side  win.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  negotiated  peace."  He 
knew  he  was  going  against  the  popular  tide 
of  feeling,  but  he  had  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. But  If  he  genuinely  desires  neither 
side  to  win,  should  he  not  encourage  Imme- 
diate and  extensive  assistance  to  Britain? 
Since  he  believes  that  the  victory  of  Germany 
Is  almost  Inevitable,  should  he  not  seek  to 
level  the  scales  a  bit? 

Indeed,  all  those  who  truly  seek  a  durable 
negotiated  peace  can  scarcely  urge  It  seriously 
at  this  time,  when  Hitler  holds  most  of  the 
chips.  Such  negotiations  would  be  a  farce  In 
the  nature  of  the  case.  Regardless  of  how  It 
might  be  camouflaged,  a  peace  now  would 
leave  Germ-ny  In  pcssesslon  of  a  big  stick 
and  unhampered  In  making  It  even  bigger. 
The  whole  undertaking  could  amount  only 
to  an  armistice  In  the  shadow  of  Nazi  militar- 
ism, during  which  an  armaments  race  would 
be  unfolded,  with  the  United  States  as  the 
chief  and  mast  worried  contender  In  the  race. 

Since  negotiations  can  only  take  place  as 
between  approximate  equals,  It  would  seem 
Colonel  Llndoergh's  duty  to  help  promote 
military  equality.  That  can  be  achieved  only 
In  two  ways.  First,  by  curbing  Germany — 
which  we  are  doing  through  economic  and 
other  pressures.  Second,  by  strengthening 
Britain,  through  providing  It  with  the  weap- 
ons of  modern  war.  Under  any  other  condi- 
tions a  demand  for  a  negotiated  peace  Is  tan- 
tamount to  a  demand  for  a  German-dictated 
peace. 

m 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  second  of  Colonel 
Lindbergh's  contentions.  Can  we  prepare  for 
our  own  defense  If  we  "deplete"  our  forces 
and  "strip"  our  aviation  for  Britain?  My 
answer  Is  that  the  very  process  of  building 
for  Britain — or,  for  that  matter,  for  anyone 
else — s?rves  to  fortify  our  own  strength. 

I  agree  completely  with  Secretary  of  War 
Stlmson's  statement.  In  his  letter  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  that  It  Is  not  the 
number  of  planes  on  hand  that  counts  In 
measuring  national  security — but  the  ca- 
pacity for  producing  planes.  Certainly  we 
need  an  adequate  number  of  all  types  of  air- 
craft to  keep  our  personnel  In  combat  trim. 
Beyond  that,  our  accretion  of  power  must  be 
Judged  by  the  expansion  of  our  production 
facilities,  the  development  of  contingents  of 
skilled  labor  in  the  defense  industries,  our 
intensive  experience  In  building,  handling, 
and  maintaining  large  masses  of  airplanes. 

These  are  things  which  we  cannot  ship  to 
England  or  anywhere  else.  They  stay  with  us 
as  a  permanent  fortification  of  our  country. 
They  are  the  Immediate  dividends  on  the  in- 
vestment of  effort  and  materials  In  provision- 
ing Britain. 

In  his  Collier's  article  and  elsewhere  Colo- 
nel Lindbergh  has  underlined  the  criminal 
failure  of  France  and  England  to  gear  them- 
selves for  the  realities  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  them.  Assume  for  a  moment 
that  those  nations  had  been  engaged  for 
years  In  serving  as  arsenals  for  some  other 
nation;  for  China.  let  us  say.  In  pushing 
maxlmtim  production  for  China  they  would 
have  been  keyed  up  to  a  superb  productive 
pitch — and  woiild  have  been  able  to  switch 
that  production  for  themselves  when  the 
Nazi  danger  loomed.  Even  thus  our  all-out 
productive  effort  for  Britain  Is  forcing  us  In 
time  of  peace  to  key  production,  experience, 
discipline,  and  psychology  to  our  own  de- 
fense needs  should  the  supreme  challenge 
oome. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  possibilities  thiis 
opened  up,  we  must  begin  now  to  plan  for 
the  future.  The  new  plants,  for  instance, 
must  be  constructed  not  simply  for  their 
present  vim  but  with  a  view  to  their  subse* 


quent  use  for  vastly  different  and  more  Im- 
posing types.     Without  a  clear  prevision  of 
the  aviation  that  is  coming  we  shall  continue 
to  traU  Germany  and  England.     We  need  to 
recognize  that  our  air  problems  are  different 
from  theirs  and  plan  logically  to  meet  those 
specific  problems.    But— and  that  Is  where  I 
Join  the  issue  again  with  the  colonel— we  can 
do   so   without    interrupting    a   steady   and 
ever  larger  flow  of  the  present  output.    Our 
over-all  task  of  preparing  for  jthe  future  air 
war  is  at  this  stage  a  matter  of  audacious 
designing,    experimenting,    planning.      None 
of  that,  of  course.   Is   handicapped  by  the 
mass  production  for  Britain;  on  the  contrary, 
that  production  serves  as  a  proving  ground 
for  creative  aeronautical  effort.     In  the  act 
of  equipping  the  British  we  shall  be  laying 
the  foundation  for  our  own  air  supremacy. 
A  significant  contradiction  can  be  traced 
through  the  arguments  of  those  opposing  aid 
to  Britain.    On  t)»e  one  hand,  they  show  that  ^ 
American   avlatljn   now   available   or   under 
construction   is  deplorably   below   standard, 
obsolete    or    quickly    obsolesclng.      On    the 
other  hand,  they  Insist   that  we  must  hold 
on  to  all  that  equipment  to  avoid  depleting 
American  defenses.     There  seems  to  me  no 
warrant    In    common    sense    for    conserving 
obsolesclng    arms.      It   Is    untrue   that    bad 
equipment  Is  better  than  none.    To  the  ex- 
tent that  they  produce  a  false  sense  of  safety 
they  are  worse  than  none.    An  Inventory  of 
outmoded  aviation  will  only  encourage  a  de- 
lusion of  security;  Italy,  for  example,  has  paid 
a  high  price  for  such  a  delusion. 

Practically  everything  we  now  possess  In 
the  way  of  fighting  aircraft.  Including  models 
on  the  production  line,  would  be  useless  in 
the  kind  of  air  war  we  may  have  to  tackle. 
Pursuit  planes  seem  the  most  natural  for  us 
to  keep  here.  However,  they  are  the  types 
that  become  obsolescent  most  rapidly,  as 
proven  under  actual  combat  In  this  war. 
Why  hold  on  to  them,  since  they  would,  so 
to  speak,  only  die  on  our  hands?  The 
bombers  we  are  producing  are  conspicuously 
unsuited  for  our  own  national  needs.  They 
are  too  short  In  range  to  use  against  any 
potential  enemy.  The  whole  theory  of  draw- 
ing our  domestic  and  British  production  out 
of  a  single  faucet,  so  to  speak.  Is  fallacious. 
Let  us  plan,  design,  develop  the  Industrial 
foundation  for  the  kind  of  air  power  essential 
to  meet  ovir  eventual  needs;  meanwhile  vast 
production  facilities  are  being  made  ready  for 
the  purpose  In  manufacturing  for  British  use. 
Colonel  Lindbergh  has  told,  and  told  truly, 
how  Prance  and  England  could  not  break 
through  their  lethargy  until  war  overtook 
them  In  earnest.  We  In  America  have  been 
in  the  grip  of  the  same  sort  of  lethargy.  In 
the  great  effort  to  aid  Britain  we  are  break- 
ing through  it.  Our  Government  Is  fully 
Justified  In  drawing  the  picture  In  dark  colors. 
It  recognizes  the  importance  of  arousing  the 
American  people  to  the  real  world  of  power 
politics  and  contending  greeds  In  which  we 
live.  To  accuse  It  of  "hysteria"  Is  especially 
short-sighted  In  the  light  of  what  wishful- 
thinking  complacency  did  for  France  and 
other  nations.  Far  from  weakening  us,  the 
conversion  of  America  into  an  arsenal  for 
other  nations  Is  forcing  the  organization  of  a 
military  industrial  machine,  strengthening 
the  national  muscles,  making  Americans  con- 
scious of  their  exposed  position  in  a  predatory 
world. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  the  argument  that 
we  are  undermining  our  own  defenses  In  ex- 
tending assistance  to  Britain — Judged  on 
purely  technical  grounds — does  not  stand  up. 

IV 

I  come  finally  to  the  crux  of  the  dispute — 
the  defensive  position  of  the  United  States. 
Are  we  Impregnable?  Can  we  be  made  im- 
pregnable? Have  we  the  right,  under  the 
new  conditions  created  by  air  power,  to  divide 
our  security  into  "offensive"  and  "defensive" 
elements? 

Much  of  the  confusion  on  these  question* 
derives  from  a  loose  use  of  the  word  "Inva- 
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slcn"  and  the  idea  behind  it.  Invasion  hap- 
pens to  be  an  obsolescent  concept,  and  in 
the  near  future  will  be  acnowledged,  I  am 
convinced,  as  a  stone-age  concept.  To  ohow 
that  an  enemy  could  not  land  armies  and 
occupy  a  country  mile  by  mile  proves  ap- 
proximately nothing.  The  same  enemy,  if  it 
succeeds  in  wresting  control  of  the  skies 
overhead,  can  pound  the  country  Into  help- 
less wreckage  without  the  need  to  occupy  ter- 
ritory. Should  It  be  argued  that  ultimate 
Tictory  could  not  be  obtained  by  that  alone 
(though  I  believe  It  could),  the  fact  still  re- 
mains that  It  Is  a  tjrpe  of  destructive  fury  to 
which  no  nation  wiU  wish  to  expose  Itself. 

The  basic  procedure  In  modern  warfare  Is 
no  longer  occupation.  It  Is  total  destruc- 
tion— and  that  is  achieved  from  the  air.  One 
nation  can  now,  with  Its  aviation  arm,  strike 
at  another  as  a  totality,  rather  than  inch  by 
inch.  That's  the  core  of  the  "total  war"  idea, 
and  that  is  the  new  threat,  the  air-age  threat, 
against  which  we  must  be  prepared.  It  is  a 
threat  in  which  oceans  have  already  lost  some 
of  their  protective  valu.  and  are  destined  to 
become  soon  as  Illusory  a  defense  as  the 
Maglnot  Line  proved. 

The  bombing  of  American  objectives  from 
across  the  ocean  is  already  possible,  as  Col- 
onel Lindbergh  himself  stated.  With  every 
year  that  possibility  will  be  extended  until, 
finally,  the  American  continent  will  be  as 
vulnerable  to  attack  as  the  British  Isles.  The 
Atlantic  will  be  no  more  protection  than  the 
Englisri  Channel;  the  only  protection  will  be 
the  size  and  the  quality  of  our  own  air  power. 
While  competent  and  realistic  In  dealing 
with  existing  types  of  aviation.  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh is  curiously  timid  In  estimating  the 
Immediate  future  of  air  power.  He  falls  to 
visualize  the  speed  with  which  the  "reach" 
and  striking  power  of  aviation  are  expanding. 
Already  Nazi  bombers  are  harassing  British 
merchantmen  In  the  last  third  of  their  Jour- 
ney across  the  Atlantic;  soon  enough  It  will 
be  a  half  Instead  of  a  third.  And  the  process 
will  not  stop  until  oceans  are  spanned  with 
the  utmost  ease. 

That  33 -hour  Journey  which  made  history 
and  a  national  hero  Is  perhaps  too  deeply 
Imprinted  on  Colonel  Llndberg's  memory, 
making  him  unduly  conscious  of  oceans  as 
barriers.  I  venture  to  guess  that  he  remem- 
bers too  vividly  the  hazards  and  strains  of  the 
flight  and  his  physical  exhaustion  at  Its  fin- 
ish, so  that  he  retains  an  old-fashioned  re- 
spect for  oceans  In  some  ways  analogous  to 
the  fateful  French  respect  for  the  Maglnot 
fortifications. 

To  the  practical  men  In  the  aviation  In- 
dustry, engaged  In  designing  planes  for 
planned  tactical  purposes,  military  aircraft 
with  a  range  of  25.000  miles,  equal  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  globe,  seem  wholly  realistic 
In  the  predictable  future — In  5  years  at  the 
outside.  That  will  mean  that  no  nation  and 
no  part  of  any  nation  will  be  Immune  from 
direct  attack  from  any  part  of  the  world. 
And  long  before  that,  the  Atlantic,  then  the 
Pacific,  will  fall  under  the  domination  of  one 
■  air  power  or  another.  In  total  disregard  of 
respective  naval  strengths.  There  will  be  no 
genuine  defense  against  It  except  In  the  air. 
Oceans  will  be  Just  so  many  Skagerraks. 

I  can  understand  how  generals  and  ad- 
mirals, nurtured  on  older  strategic  notions, 
close  their  minds  against  this  picture  of  the 
emerging  aviation  of  tomorrow.  But  I  find 
It  ha:  d  to  understand  why  a  man  like  Colonel 
Lindbergh  should  do  so.  I  can  only  surmise 
that  the  colonel,  having  no  military  back- 
ground and  having  come  across  the  whole 
thing  late  In  his  career,  remains  impressed 
with  the  frozen  tactical  thinking  of  the  past. 
It  has  for  him  the  fascination  of  novelty.  He 
has  EOt  caught  up  with  the  fact  that  the 
orthodox  assumptions  have  been  Invalidated 
by  air  power  and  the  lessons  of  this  war 

Thus  he  takes  the  need  for  invasion  and 
occupation     and     troop     deployments     for 


granted.  Thxis  he  still  puts  his  faith  In  "de- 
fensive"  armaments  and  techniques,  as  rep- 
resented by  wide  oceans,  powerful  fleets,  and 
defensive  aircraft.  He  ignores  the  elemen- 
tary military  principle  that  the  best  defense 
Is  always  a  vigorous  offense — a  principle  that 
applies  a  hundredfold  more  strongly  In  air 
power.  To  wait  for  enemy  attacks  and  then 
to  parry  the  blows  Is  well-nigh  suicidal.  The 
one  sane  defense  against  air  attacks  Is  to 
annihilate  their  points  of  origin  In  the  enemy 
country. 

It  will  matter  nothing  that  the  armadas 
of  bombers,  thousands  of  them  perhaps,  will 
travel  10  hours  or  more  before  reaching  Amer- 
ican objectives.  They  will  be  crossing  at  sub- 
stratospheric  altitudes,  perhaps  with  relief 
crews,  under  ideal  conditions  of  comfort.  On 
arrival  at  their  destinations,  the  crews  will 
be  as  fresh  and  rested  as  if  they  had  stepped 
out  of  their  own  homes  after  breakfast.  In 
modern  planes,  after  all,  what  Is  the  differ- 
ence between  flying  for  3  hours  to  the  Inte- 
rior of  Germany  or  Italy  and  flying  10  hours 
across  the  ocean  to  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States?  Of  all  the  elements  involved  in  the 
imdertaking.  the  period  of  approach  is  the 
least  risky  and  the  least  exhausting.  Once 
over  enemy  territory,  whether  the  bomber  Is 
above  the  Ruhr  or  Pennsylvania,  the  Mid- 
lands or  Chicago.  London  or  New  York,  makes 
not  the  slightest  difference  technically.  The 
procedure  after  arrival  Is  Identical — and  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  the  visit  are  iden- 
tical. 

It  Is  a  cxulous  truth,  though  not  yet 
widely  understood,  that  the  more  Indvistrlal- 
ized  a  country  Is,  the  more  vulnerable  it 
is  to  destruction  from  overhead.  American 
Industries,  grouped  in  thick-sown  concen- 
trations dependent  on  centralized  sources  of 
power,  make  Ideal  targets  for  air  attacks. 
The  tremendous  expanse  of  our  country 
may  give  us  a  feeling  of  hugeness,  but 
the  vital  centers  are  few  and  extremely 
exposed. 

I  contend  that  those  who  deny  the  prac- 
tical possibility  of  an  eventual  air  attack 
on  America  are  lulling  the  American  people 
into  a  false  sense  of  safety  as  dangerous 
as  the  Maglnot  Line  mentality  that  cost 
France  Its  Independence.  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh, so  well  aware  of  what  wishful  think- 
ing in  such  matters  has  done  to  European 
nations,  should  be  the  last  one  to  Join  In 
the  lullaby. 

We  had  better  discount  our  oceans  and 
even  our  navies,  while  acknowledging  their 
present  importance,  in  considering  the  Im- 
mediate future.  The  sooner  we  recognize 
that  impregnability — the  retirement  ostrich- 
fashion  behind  ocean  ramparts — is  a  thing 
of  the  past,  the  better.  Such  isola- 
tionism Is  ruled  out  physicaUy  by  the 
advent  of  air  power  and  the  giant  steps 
with  which  it  Is  enlarging  Its  range.  Every 
new  weapon  has  ended  someone's  isolation. 
The  Indians  were  isolated  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  until  sailing  ships  and  gun- 
powder overtook  them.  The  last  margins 
of  oceanic  Isolation  are  crumbling,  and  no 
amount  of  rhetoric  and  patriotic  Invoca- 
tions can  alter  the  fact. 

The  Atlantic  has  already  been  narrowed  to 
8  hours  or  less.  The  future  air  traflBc  of  the 
world  win  spin  lis  web  between  continents 
with  scarcely  a  second  glance  at  oceans.  It 
win  crisscross  over  America  as  It  speeds  be- 
tween points  halfway  round  the  world. 
Like  some  isolated  prairie  town  suddenly 
yanked  into  the  big,  wide  world  by  a  new  rail- 
road Junction,  we  shall  find  ourselves  sud- 
denly In  the  very  midst  of  world  air  traffic, 
completely  open  for  commerce  or  for  de- 
structive onslaught.  It  Is  well  enough  to 
preach  a  phantasmal  ocean-guarded  Isola- 
tionallsm  to  those  who  still  live  In  the  past. 
A  new  generation,  alert  to  the  changing 
realities  of  a  new  age,  must  and  will  reject  It 
as  a  dangerous,  oetrlchllke  evasion  of  reality. 


It  Is  unfortunate  that  Oolonel  Lindbergh 
has  allowed  himself  to  be  tised  as  spokesman 
for  the  soporiflc  philosophy  of  make-believe 
isolationism,  defensive  armaments,  and  un- 
realistic withdrawal  from  a  narrowed-down, 
highly  integrated,  modern  world.  But  to 
doubt  his  profound  loyalty  to  American  Ideals 
is  the  sheerest  absurdity;  and  to  blame  him 
for  his  role  Is  no  less  absurd.  The  Lindbergh 
of  the  popular  Imagination  is  a  gra\en  image, 
a  sort  of  deity  of  aviation,  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  carved  for  themselves.  We 
should  not  blame  the  real  Lindbeigh.  there- 
fore, if  that  dlety  does  not.  on  den.and.  per- 
form miracles  of  political,  economic,  and 
strategic  insight. 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 


Thursday,  May  1.  1941 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    ALEXANDER    WILEY, 
OF  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  delivered  by  me  before 
the  Appleton,  Wis..  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  April  24.  1941,  on  the  subject 
The  National  Picture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

When  Alex  Benz  spoke  to  me  about  your 
gracious  invitation  to  be  your  speaker  at 
this  annual  meeting.  I  was  delighted  to 
accept. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  accepting  your 
kind  Invitation,  but  I  suppose  the  primary 
reason  Is  because  I  have  so  many  old  and 
valued  friends  in  Appleton. 

I  am  indeed  gratified  at  having  this  op- 
portunity to  visit  with  crfd  friends. 

"Oh.  how  good  it  feels — the  hand  of  an 
old  friend!" 

Browning  says: 

"Hand  grasps  at  hand,  eye  lights  eye.  with 
good  fellowship.  And  great  hearts  expand 
and  grow  one.  In  the  sense  of  the  world's 
life." 

When  we  speak  tonight  about  the  national 
picture  we  naturally  consider  the  mate- 
rial and  social  progress  which  we  have  made 
in  the  United  States.  And  yet  the  fact  that 
we  have  made  headway  in  our  material  and 
social  progress  Is  due  in  a  large  degree  to 
resjxinsible  groups  of  cltiaens  like  this  one 
tonight  who  are  devoting  their  time  to  real 
progress  In  business,  in  government — and 
what  is  even  more  Important — In  living. 

On  March  31.  1940.  your  group  Issued  a  re- 
port which  stated  that  the  year  1940  marked 
the  completion  of  two  decades  cf  service  for 
yoiu:  organization  to  the  community. 

ALL   OHOUPS    ATTECTID    BT    SAtCZ    ECONOMIC   TBW 

I  heartily  endorse  the  statement  in  your 
annu.-«.l  report  that  yoiir  group  "recognises 
the  truth  that  the  Interests  cf  all  are  » 
Interwoven  and  Interdependent  that  all 
groups  or  classes  are  always  equally  affected 
by  the  same  economic  tide  " 

In  this  single  statement  ycur  orgasUBktfotB 
has  recognised  a  great   fundamental  trutli. 
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I  believe  that  recognition  of  that  truth 
throughout  the  land  would  be  a  decisive  step 
In  correcting  some  of  our  existing  economic 
maladjustments,  and  I  further  believe  that 
It  would  do  a  great  deal  to  unify  all  of  the 
_people  of  the  United  States. 

FHT8ICAL     ASPECTS     OF     NATIONAL     MCTtTM 

The  subject  of  our  discussion  this  evening 
Is  the  national  picture.  The  first  considera- 
tion in  our  national  picture  must  be  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
national  picture. 

Our  land  occupies  about  6  percent  of  the 
total  area  of  the  globe.  We  have  about  7 
percent  of  the  world's  population.  But.  as  Is 
well  known,  we  have  about  60  percent  of  the 
world's  telephone  and  telegraph  equipment. 

We  look  out  over  80  percent  of  the  world's 
wheat  and  cotton.  70  percent  of  Its  oil  sup- 
plies 50  percent  of  lU  copper  and  pig  Iron. 

We  claim  nearly  67  percent  of  the  banlcing 
resources  of  the  world.  We  own  half  of  the 
world's  supply  of  gold,  and  our  purchasing 
power  is  greater  than  the  purchasing  power 
of  500.000.000  Europeans. 

This  is  the  land  where  10.000.000  persons, 
with  twenty  to  forty  million  dependents,  are 
dU-ect  owners  In  the  larger  Industries  of  the 
country. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  mobilizing  these 
resources  in  a  tremendous  defense  program. 
There  have  been  difHcultles  In  this  mobiliza- 
tion but.  nevertheless.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  we  have  made  tremendous  strides  and 
that  we  have  almost  unparalleled  natural 
resources  and  equipment  to  draw  upon. 

In  other  words,  the  national  picture,  as  It 
Is  concerned  with  our  physical  equipment.  Is 
an  encouraging  picture  and  a  picture  which 
presents  tremendous  material  advances  for 
which  we  must  be  grateful. 

Here  we  are  the  most  powerful  nation  In 
the  world  131.000.000  souls  located  geograph- 
icallv  in  the  most  favorable  position  from 
every  viewpoint  and  relatively  safe  from  at- 
tack because  of  the  two  oceans.  With  a 
little  vision  we  can  become  practically  self- 
lustalnlng. 

From  the  standpoint  of  production,  the 
standard  of  living,  and  from  every  other  ma- 
terial advantage  we  are  way  ahead  of  any 
nation  the  world  has  ever  known. 

However,  we  are  not  free  from  problems. 
We  have  entered  upon  a  great  defense  pro- 
gram which  may  become  an  offense  program, 
and  as  a  result  we  are  spending  our  re- 
sources at  a  prodigal  rate. 

rARMERS     NOT     CrTTING     KEASONABLI     COMPIN- 
SATION 

Our  farmers,  outside  the  favored  few.  ap- 
proximately about  20  percent,  have  not  been 
getting  reasonable  comp)ensation  for  what 
they  produce.  Speaking  In  the  Senate  of 
the_  United  States  Just  a  few  days  ago  and 
using  the  most  recent  Federal  statistics 
available — 1939 — I  called  attention  to  the 
Wisconsin  dairy  situation. 

In  that  year  we  produced  about  12.000,- 
000.000  pounds  of  milk.  U  20  percent  of  our 
farmers  were  within  the  favored  mllkshed 
areas^  that  left  80  percent  who  got  less  than 
a  cents  a  quart  for  their  milk.  There  are 
almost  a  miUlon  people  In  Wisconsin  depend- 
ent upon  farming.  That  would  leave  about 
750.000  of  that  million  who  haven't  gotten  a 
fair  break.     Something  will  have  to  be  done. 

Another  angle  of  our  defense  program  Is 
mirrored  forth  In  the  tremendous  cost  of 
that  program.  Recently  I  opposed  the  ap- 
propriation of  $7,000,000,000  to  finance  H.  R. 
1778.  I  was  one  of  nine  in  the  Senate  who 
voted  -against  It,  and  my  reasons  as  stated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  were: 

(1)  The  Presidents  failure  to  Inform  the 
Congress  as  to  what  steps  he  Is  taking  to 
secure  collateral  security  for  the  property, 
credits,  and  so  forth,  to  be  loaned  or  sold  to 
Britain. 

(2>  The  fact  that  the  appropriations  were 
not  backed  up  by  a  realistic  tax  program. 


(3)  The  utter  lack  of  any  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  of  government  to 
cut  down  on  nondefense  Items. 

(4)  The  careless  manner  In  which  the  peo- 
ple's money  is  being  spent  In  this  defense 
program. 

(5)  The  power  to  appropriate  has  become 
synonymous  with  the  "must"  requests  or 
dictates  of  the  Chief  Executive. 

Any  one  of  these  objections  would  be  a 
subject  for  a  speech. 

TACTORS    MENACE    MATERIAL    ASSETS    OF    NATION 

There  are  factors  which  menace  our  mate- 
rial picture  today.  In  1890  the  average 
worker  gave  possibly  1  day's  work  out  of 
every  14  to  government.  Most  of  us  do  not 
realize  It,  but  recently,  according  to  ex- 
perts, before  the  current  emergency,  gov- 
ernment was  taking  the  economic  output  of 
1  out  of  every  4  working  days.  Naturally, 
this  has  drained  our  economic  bloodstream. 

In  the  first  3  months  of  the  present  year 
Congress  appropriated  more  than  $16,000,- 
000.000.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  Is  a  little  over  $4,000,000,000. 
In  other  words.  In  the  past  3  months  we 
have  appropriated  more  than  four  Wis- 
conslns. 

ai<>uoiaUNC    BILLS    MEANS    MORE    TAXATION 

Now,  that  cannot  go  on  forever.  Spending 
In  these  pork-barrel  figures  means  that  we 
are  In  for  a  period  of  sacrifice.  We  are  go- 
ing to  have  staggering  bills  with  higher  and 
more  painful  taxation.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  stand  the  gaff. 

The  banks  are  loaded  with  Idle  savings 
because  of  lack  of  Investment  channels. 

These  factors,  too,  are  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  material  portion  of  the  national 
picture. 

On  the  other  hand,  almost  every  business 
and  financial  long-term  forecast  today  Is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  Industrial  ex- 
pansion involved  In  oiu  defense  program  has 
only  begun. 

I  do  not  know  how  great  It  will  become, 
but  I  do  know  that  it  will  become  even  more 
extensive  I  do  not  know  what  will  happen 
to  our  national  expenditures,  but  I  think 
It  Is  likely  that  they  too  will  be  progressively 
skyrocketed  by  this  administration. 

DIFFICtTLT  TO  PREDICT  WHAT  THE  TREND  WILL  BI 

It  Is  difficult  to  predict  Just  precisely  what 
the  trend  will  be,  but  It  Is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  unless  that  trend  Is  materially 
altered  by  events  abroad— by  the  possible 
Involvement  of  the  United  States  or  by  the 
collapse  of  the  Axis  or  by  the  return  of  world 
peace — the  trend  will  be  for  greater  Indus- 
trial expansion  and  greater  governmental 
spending. 

At  the  present  time  the  banner  headlines 
are  devoted  to  labor  troubles.  These  are 
serious  troubles.  I  believe  they  will  be 
overcome.  I  believe  we  cannot  longer 
Jeopardize  our  national  security  by  con- 
tinued labor  difficulty.  I  believe  that  pub- 
lic opinion  will  eventually  Insist  on  a  de- 
cisive labor  iKJllcy  for  this  administration. 

DEFENSE    PRODUCTION    MtTST   BE    UNINTERRUPTED 

It  Will  t>e  difficult  to  eliminate  Industrial 
disputes  until  there  Is  In  the  country  an 
overwhelming  unanimity  of  conviction  not 
merely  that  strikes  must  stop  but  that  the 
Nation  must  be  defended. 

Men  in  the  same  boat.  If  there  Is  danger, 
will  pull  In  unison.  Apparently  there  Is  not 
that  sense  of  danger  among  the  conflicting 
parties  in  America  today. 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  Indicates  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  people  are  In  favor  of  out- 
lawing strikes  during  the  period  of  the  pres- 
ent emergency,  but  strikes  persist.  Yet  we 
must  realize  that  there  are  undoubtedly  over 
a  hundred  men  engaged  In  production  where 
one  man  strikes. 

LABOR    SITUATION    DEMANDS    PERSPECTTVI 

The  situation  calls  for  perspective  and  un- 
derstanding and  patience — patience  with  the 


problems  of  America,  especially  the  labor 
problem.  We  must  be  careful  In  this  situa- 
tion to  see  that  the  pendulum  does  not  swing 
away  over  to  the  other  extreme,  resulting 
m  the  destruction  of  legitimate  rights  and 
privileges.  We  must  remember  that  some- 
times right  Is  on  one  side  and  sometimes  on 
the  other. 

The  President  sold  the  country  on  the  need 
for  the  lease-lend  biU  and  on  the  appropria- 
tion of  $7,000,000,000.  This  was  done  on  the 
basis  and  In  the  belief  that  the  country  was 
In  Jeopardy;  that  we  needed  the  bill  and  the 
money  for  defense;  and,  according  to  the 
polls,  approximately  90  percent  of  the  people 
of  this  country  were  In  favor  of  aid  to  Britain. 
Yet  a  recent  poll  Indicates  that  87  percent  are 
not  In  favor  of  war. 

But  now.  In  this  strike  situation,  we  have 
two  explanations:  First,  that  there  may  be 
some  sabotage  In  our  defense  production. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Hitler  said  that 
America  would  destroy  herself,  referring  to 
his  ability  to  divide  us  Into  warring  factions, 
as  he  did  in  other  countries  which  he  has 
weakened  and  then  overrun.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  a  recent  poll  showed  that  72 
percent  of  the  people  were  of  the  opinion 
that  many  labor-union  leaders  were  rack- 
eteers, 14  percent  disagreed,  and  14  percent 
had  no  opinion. 

Secondly,  that  both  management — and  this 
Is  the  point  I  believe  In — and  labor,  or  one  or 
the  other,  as  the  case  may  be,  do  not  compre- 
hend the  full  force  of  the  emergency  argu- 
ment which  put  over  these  two  measures. 

These  combatants  still  cling  to  their  rights; 
they  dwell  on  their  grievances  and  hug  their 
prejudices.  They  will  behave  as  they  are 
accustomed  to  behave  In  normal  times.  They 
will  not  rise  above  ordinary  habits  of  ordi- 
nary times. 

We  have  no  assurance  that  America  com-, 
prehends  the  tremendous  and  difficult  prob- 
lems up  ahead  which  require  unity  and  sac- 
rifice. 

What  do  we  need?  We  simply  need  a  real- 
ization. If  It  Is  a  fact,  that  this  countrj-  is  In 
Jeopardy.  We  need  to  be  sold  the  preposition 
that  we  have  to  pull  together  for  prcdu/Etion; 
and  we  have  to  realize  that  production  Is  the 
nub  of  the  matter.  When  that  point  is 
reached.  I  am  satisfied  that  both  manage- 
ment and  labor  will  cease  contending,  except 
In  those  Instances  where,  as  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, there  are  "fifth  columnists."  or  rack- 
eteers, or  foreign  Influences  at  work. 

Where  that  situation  exists.  It  Is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Government  to  step  In  and  see 
that  such  activities  cease. 

These  strikes  have  not  been  all  loss.  There 
Is  coming  to  the  fore  in  American  conscious- 
ness the  thought  that  the  public  has  a  big 
Interest  In  the  picture. 

Heretofore  only  management  and  labor  were 
consulted.  They  had  the  whole  say.  Now 
the  public  is  becoming  audible.  This  will 
mean  legislation  giving  consideration  to  the 
rights  of  the  public. 

Every  strike  causes  loss  to  the  public. 
This  is  no  time  to  permit  the  pendulum  to 
swing  so  that  It  will  obliterate  legitimate 
rights  and  privileges.  The  question  is  not 
one-sided.  So  long  as  man  continues  to  be 
man.  the  battle  for  economic  power  will  go 
on.  We  have  known  of  instances  where  labor, 
generaled  by  racketeers,  has  overplayed  Its 
hand.  We  have  seen  Instances  where  the 
employer,  through  stubbornness  and  lack  of 
comprehension  that  he  was  living  In  a  chang- 
ing world,  has  missed  the  mark. 

But,  as  Indicated  by  the  polls,  this  country 
of  ours  Is  In  no  frame  of  mind  for  a  stoppage 
In  Its  production.  It  is  calling  out  to  all 
Americans  for  sacrifices.  It  is  asking  citizens 
everywhere  for  sacrifices.  It  is  time  for  labor 
unions,  employers,  youth  in  the  Army,  tax- 
payers— for  all  of  us  to  realize  that  this  Is  no 
period  for  "business  as  usual";  no  time  for 
labor  or  management  to  be  swayed  and  gov- 
erned by  grievances  and  prejudices.    When 


the  house  is  on  fire,  there  is  no  time  for  the 
fire  department  to  go  on  a  vacation. 

There  is  something  here  that  dissolves  all 
pettiness,  all  minor  differences.  There  is 
something  here  that  unifies,  that  makes  for  a 
spirit  of  national  cooperation.  That  some- 
thing is  national  safety — the  safety  of  home 
and  loved  ones,  the  safety  of  democratic 
principles. 

When  I  came  back  from  Europe,  realizing 
the  world  emergency  situation,  I  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate:  "If  I  were  in  the  councils 
of  labor  and  wanted  to  advance  unionism  and 
labor's  rights,  I  would  advise  the  leaders  of 
labor  to  issue  a  pronoimcement  In  substance 
stating  that  during  the  period  of  the  emer- 
gency there  will  be  no  strikes  " 

I  believe  If  that  course  had  been  followed, 
labor  would  have  advanced  Itself.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  labor  prejudice  Its  legitimate 
gains.  In  this  country  It  probably  has  a  union 
membership  of  between  7.000.000  and  9,000.000. 
Both  labor  and  management  must  recognize 
that  there  Is  a  great  responsiblUty  owed  by 
both  to  the  rest  of  our  citizenry.  In  this  great 
Nation  no  Individual  or  group  lives  unto  Itself 
a'.one.  There  are  great  obligations  to  be  ful- 
filled bv  all. 

If  the  recent  polls  are  correct — and  1  have 
no  reason  to  distrust  them— there  Is  a  clear 
indication  that  the  public  does  not  approve 
of  what  has  been  done.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  merits  of  any  of  the  strike  situations. 
I  pass  no  Judgment  on  the  merits.  I  only 
know  that  If  the  International  situation  Is  as 
bad  as  we  were  told  It  was  In  the  lend-lease 
debate— and  we  know  that  Britain  needs  aU 
the  aid  In  the  shape  of  material  that  we  can 
give  her — then  no  one  has  the  right  to  stop 
defense  production,  because  defense  produc- 
tion, then.  Is  a  national  matter  in  which 
131,000,000  peop'.e  are  involved — not  merely 
labor  and  management. 

Therefore  it  is  not  unreasonable,  unpatri- 
otic, or  un-American  for  a  government  to  say 
to  management  and  labor,  "Carry  on;  open 
up  the  factories;  labor,  go  to  work  and  allow 
negotiations  to  go  on  while  production  Is  go- 
ing on."  It  Is  fair  to  both  management  and 
labor  that  government  In  each  such  case  give 
assurance  that  the  questions  in  issue  wiU  be 
settled  quickly. 

In  the  present  situation  the  right  of  labor 
to  enjoy  the  American  standard  of  living  at  a 
fair  wage  or  the  right  of  capltel  to  receive  a 
reasonable  return  Is  not  Involved.  There  is 
Involved  the  duty  and  obligation  and  right 
of  Government  to  speak  definitely  and  clearly 
on  a  vital  subject  that  involves  the  security 
of  the  lives  and  property  of  131,000.000  people. 

FtJRTHER   PREDICTIONS   FOR    BUSINESS 

Because  a  decisive  knock -down-and-drag- 
out  victory  in  the  present  war  Is  unlikely  In 
the  near  future,  It  Is  my  prediction  that  we 
will  become  involved  to  an  increasingly 
greater  degree. 

I  think  that  in  the  next  90  days  we  may  see 
this  administration  whoop  up  a  national  psy- 
chology, keyed  to  terms  of  national  emer- 
gency. There  will  be  an  Increase,  rather  than 
a  decrease.  In  the  mobilization  of  Industry. 

Because  of  abnormal  demands,  this  admin- 
istration win  probably  take  steps  to  scrap 
the  supply-and-demand  factor.  Prices  may 
be  determined  primarily  by  costs  rather  than 
supply  and  demand. 

More  price  schedules  are  on  the  way. 
There  will  probably  be  Inventory  controls. 
There  will  be  more  retlonlng  and  allocation — 
tax  rates  will  be  higher  than  ever  before— the 
normal  surtax  and  excess-profits  taxes  will  be 
boosted. 

INFLATION    CAN    BTTLL    BE    AVOIDED 

Inflation  has  been  defined  as  a  change  In 
money  which  tends  to  reduce  its  purchasing 

power. 

Inflation  is  not  rjch  a  remote  possibility. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Inflation  in  the  United 
States  is  already  an  actuality,  or,  at  least,  we 
might  say  that  inflation  has  already  been  hi- 


Jected  Into  our  credit  and  money  system.  I 
do  not  think  we  have  fully  felt  Its  effects  up 
to  the  present  time. 

I  do  think  that  our  gold  holdings,  our 
excess  reserves,  our  low  money  rates,  and  our 
Government  spending  all  make  for  a  per- 
fect set-up  for  a  run-away  inflation,  though, 
forttmately.  there  are  a  number  of  controls 
OB  that  inflation. 

I  regret  keenly  that  control  of  the  use  and 
allocation  of  capital  funds  has  passed  from 
private  hands  to  Government  hands  during 
the  past  8  years.  The  business  of  raising 
money  for  new  capital  investment  has 
shifted  to  Washington— and  I  do  not  believe 
It  belongs  In  Washington. 

Government  borrowing  and  spending  have 
largely  superseded  similar  Investment  of 
funds  bv  private  enterprise. 

I  submit  that  one  of  the  basic  questions 
which  will  confront  American  Industry  and 
American  business,  in  the  years  up  ahead, 
will  be  the  choice  between  a  blackjack  col- 
lectlvlstlc  economy  and  a  revitalized  econ- 
omy of  free  enterprise. 

To  such  a  question  there  can  be  only  one 
answer.  If  we  are  opposed  to  totalitarian 
doctrines  abroad,  we  cannot  adopt  them  here, 
or  we  render  our  opposition  pointless. 

There  «re  at  least  flve  obvious  checks  on 
inflation : 

1.  High  tax  rates. 

2.  A  loss  of  expert  business,  due  to  war 
conditions. 

3.  Our  large  surplus  of  raw  material  and 
labor. 

4.  Our  free  competitive  market. 

5.  Sale  of  Government  bonds  to  Individuals 
and  business  concerns,  with  defense-flnanclng 
bonds  taken  out  of  the  banking  system. 

Of  course,  there  are  also  a  number  of  arbi- 
trary controls  which  could  be  used: 

1.  The  reserve  requirements  of  banks  can 
be  stepped  up  to  reduce  the  risks  of  credit 
inflation. 

2.  The  rediscount  rates  can  be  increased 
to  discourage  excessive  borrowing. 

3.  Government  controls  over  the  banking 
system  and  over  prices  can  be  Increased. 

4.  Government  could  seU  future  bond  is- 
sues to  the  general  public  Instead  of  to  the 
banks  where  they  create  flat  credit. 

5.  The  Federal  Budget  on  nondelense  Items 
can  be  brought  Into  line. 

6  competitive  bidding  among  themselves 
by    Government    defense    agencies    can    be 

stopped. 

The   elimination   of   inflation   durmg   the- 
period  of  defense  armament  would  eliminate 
the  psychological  fear  of  deflation  after  the 
war. 

INDUSTRY    WILL    HAVE    TO     MAKE    ADJUSTMENTS 

In  Other  words,  there  are  some  posslbUltles 
m  the  national  picture  for  a  business  boom, 
but  there  will  also  be  a  number  of  factors 
which  will  make  it  necessary  for  Industry  and 
business  to  roU  up  their  sleeves  for  a  great 
many  adjustments. 

Business  will  have  to  fit  into  the  picture 
of  an  industrial  mobilization  of  men,  ma- 
chinery, money,  and  materials.  Business  will 
be  Jockeyed  into  the  place  of  a  Reserve  officer 
In  the  Quartermaster  Corps  in  an  age  of  man- 
datory and  voluntary  priorities. 

There  will  be  an  Increasing  problem  in  op- 
erating in  an  atmosphere  of  growing  labor 
shortage— Increasing  production  require- 
ments and  increasing  mUltary  manpower  re- 
quirements. 

America's  business  will  continue.  It  will 
grow,  but  It  won't  be  business  as  usual. 

This  is  not  an  overly  encouraging  picture. 
I  am  dcl'berately  attempting  to  present  a 
realistic  picture.  I  do  not  want  to  Imply, 
however,  that  there  Is  anything  In  the  na- 
tional picture  which  will  make  business  and 
Industry  sing  the  dirge  of  defeatism. 

"The  great  lesson  of  life  Is  to  believe  in 
what  the  centuries  say  as  against  the  hours." 


I  do  not  believe,  even  In  an  age  of  mobili- 
zation of  business  and  Indtistry.  that  we  can 
afford  to  subscribe  to  any  pesslnUstic  defeat- 
Ism  I  refuse  to  beUeve  that  American  initia- 
tive will  ever  become  permanently   coUec- 

tivistlc.  .   ^.  .^ 

I  do  see  a  dwindling  emphasis  on  individ- 
ualism in  business  and  Industry,  and  to  s 
large  extent  that  is  to  be  keenly  regretted,  but 
I  feel  that  In  its  place  there  will  emerge  an 
increasing  emphasis  on  cooperation. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  also,  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  neglect  the  long-range  view- 
point. 

WF  CANNOT  ORGANIZE  SOUND  LONG-TIME  ECOH- 
OMT  ON  COLLKCnVISTIC  OR  TOTALITARIAN 
BASIS 

Our  immediate  concern  Is  with  production 
and  defense,  but  we  must  not  neglect  the 
Icne-time  viewpoint  of  a  sound  American 
economy. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  create  such  a  sound 
economy  for  the  readjustment  period,  which 
win  follow  Europe's  war.  If  we  r.dopt  a  col- 
lectlvlstic  or  totalitarian  economy. 

I  want  to  look  ahead  now  to  the  time  when 
we  win  shift  from-  a  defense  economy  to  a 
peacetime  economy,  and  I  want  that  shift 
to  be  made  without  any  back-breaking  period 
of  readjustment. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  a  period  of  tremendous 
boomtlme  overexpanslon.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  a  staegerlng  public  debt  and  crushing  tax- 
ation with  rising  unemplojrment. 

These  are  problems  which  we  must  con- 
front now. 

I  do  not  think  Government  can  anticipate 
these  problems  of  Itself.  Government  and 
business  and  the  American  people  working 
together  can  do  the  Job. 

NEW    HORIZONS    tJP   AHtAD 

I  believe  there  are  new  frontiers  for  Amer- 
ican business.  They  will  not  be  geographical 
frontiers.  To  a  ceitaln  extent  they  will  be 
mental  horizons 

In  order  to  reach  them  we  have  to  get  out 
of  the  doldrums  of  defeatism.  Our  American 
economy  win  not  go  to  pot.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent these  new  horizons  will  be  the  horizons 
of  research,  vlsioned  today  In  the  laboratory. 

I  do  not  think  these  new  horizons  will  be 
prlmarny  the  result  of  any  formal  scheme  of 
redistribution,  but  wUl  rather  be  the  result 
of  the  creation  of  more  values  to  be  distrib- 
uted. 

We  have  made  tremendous  advances  in 
science,  and  these  tremendous  advances 
themselves  aie  a  smashing  answer  to  the  in- 
dictment that  America's  system  of  free  enter- 
prise has  stagnated. 

We  have  the  facilities.  We  have  the  re- 
sources. We  have  the  money,  and  I  know 
that  we  have  the  will  to  meet  the  economic 
challenges  of  the  period  which  wUl  follow  a 
cessation  of  Europe's  conflict. 

I  believe  in  the  future  of  America,  and  I 
believe  In  research.  I  do  not  think  govern- 
ment has  done  enough  In  the  field  of  re- 
search, and  I  sincerely  hope  that  government 
win  do  more  research,  both  laboratory  re- 
search and  the  kind  of  research  which  means 
long-range  planning. 

APPLETON    PROVIDES    AN   EXCELLENT   EXAMPLE  OF 
RESEARCH    AtTlVl'lT 

I  might  add  that  when  we  speak  of  re- 
search, there  U  no  flner  place  to  discuss  such 
a  subject  than  the  city  of  Appleton.  Apple- 
ton  is  a  splendid  example  of  research.  Here 
m  this  city  you  Inaugurated  a  unique  experi- 
ment in  adiilt  education  In  1929  when  you 
created  the  Institute  of  Paper  Chemistry. 

This  Institute.  In  a  relatively  unexplored 
field,  devoted  its  energies  to  research  for  the 
pulp  and  paper  Industry,  and  other  Industries 
concerned  In  production  of  a  related  nature. 
Yours  was  the  first  institute  of  its  kind  In 
the  entire  United  States,  and  you  deserve 
great  credit  for  the  exceUent  Job  you  hav« 
done. 
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credits,  and  so  forth,  to  be  loaned  or  sold  to 
Britain. 

(2)  The  fact  that  the  appropriations  were 
not  backed  up  by  •  realistic  tax  program. 


LABOa    SrrDATION     DEMANDS    PERSPECTTVK 

The  situation  calls  lor  perspective  and  un- 
derstanding and  patience — patience  with  th« 
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period  for  "business  as  usual";  no  time  for 
labor  or  management  to  be  swayed  and  gov- 
erned by  grievances  and  prejudices.    When 
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rOSKICN  POLJCT  PAIT  OF  NATIONAL  PICTXniX 

Defense  and  our  foreign  policy  are  today 
A  vlul  part  of  the  national  picture. 

From  the  stage  at  Washington  we  see,  as 
you  people  here  do.  a  world  at  war  with  only 
the  Americas,  North  and  South,  at  peace. 

Will  we  continue  to  remain  at  peace?  all 
America  asks. 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  people,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  poll,  do  not  want  our  Nation 
to  engage  In  war.  Yet  90  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple want  all-out  aid  to  Britain. 

We  are  told  that  we  can  expect  more  and 
more  action  on  the  part  of  America  In  the 
future  and  this  may  bring  us  Into  the  fray. 

We  are  taking  over  bases  In  Greenland — 
Danish  territory. 

"^e  administration  will  be  sending  our 
Navy  fiylng  boats  out  over  the  Atlantic  scout- 
ing for  German  submarines  and  surface 
raiders. 

More  destroyers  and  ships  will  go  to 
Britain. 

The  administration  Is  taking  over  foreign- 
owned  ships  In  our  ports.  84ndlng  material 
to  Suez  and  to  Greenland,  knd  opening  our 
ports  for  the  repair  of  British  men-of-war. 
We  are  getting  Into  stride  In  the  produc- 
tion of  ships  and  planes  and  war  material. 

Will  we  convoy?  That  question  will  be 
determined.  I  believe,  by  British  needs,  as  the 
administration  Interprets  them.  We  are  risk- 
ing war  now.  Today  Britain's  need  Is  great. 
Her  forces  are  spread  out  very  thin  on  land 
I  and  sea.  She  must  beat  the  submarine  and 
air  raiders  or  loee.  She  needs  supplies,  ships, 
and  planes. 

I  said  Britain's  need — to  be  determined  by 
future  events — will  determine  whether  we 
shall  convoy.  If  her  need  becomes  more 
critical  the  administration  may  seek  to  direct 
a  shift  In  public  opinion  so  that  America  will 
respond.  This  conclusion,  I  base  upon  the 
observation  of  what  is  going  on  In  America 
and  our  pace  toward  intervention  especially 
over  the  laet  18  months. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  we  will  be 
called  upon  to  make  that  decision  unless 
there  Is  a  change  in  the  fortunes  of  war.  I 
might  add  that  I  anticipated  this  danger  In 
the  passage  of  the  lend-lease  bill  (which  I 
oppci«ed)  but  the  administration  refused  to 
admit  the  issue.  Now  they  will  have  to  face 
the  Issue — the  Issue  they  dodged  then. 

Observers  in  Washington  feel  war  Is  ap- 
proaching closer  to  our  shores.  But  war  Is 
not  Inevitable. 

America  should  realize  the  whole  picture. 
In  this  last  year  we  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  preparedness,  but  not  far  enough. 
Even  now  there  Is  talk  of  keeping  our  boys  In 
camp  for  a  longer  f>erlod.  because  they  haven't 
had  the  equipment  to  train  them.  (Inciden- 
tally I  made  that  prediction  when  the  selec- 
tive-service law  was  passed  and  I  was  ridiculed 
for  It.  Now  It  Is  coming  true.)  But  the  Army 
Is  rounding  Itself  Into  shape  and.  except  for 
the  strike  situation.  American  Industry  Is 
getting  In  stride  in  war  production. 

This  is  no  time  for  our  emotions  to  direct 
us.  We  must  calmly  face  the  greatest  crisis 
In  our  history.  It  Is  a  great  crisis,  because 
three  nations.  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan,  are 
challenging  the  world  order  of  which  we  are 
A  part.  They  not  only  want  dominant  posi- 
tions In  Europe  and  in  Asia  and  Africa,  but 
also  In  the  Americas  and  in  the  South  Pacific 
When  Hitler  struck  a  year  ago,  we  were  In 
A  very  precarious  condition — almost  defense- 
less. We  had  a  Navy,  but  It  was  not  bal- 
anced. It  didn't  have  a  coordinating  air 
arm.  We  were  practically  without  an  Army. 
and  America  was  defenseless  from  the  stand- 
point of  ability  to  produce  armament. 

Secretary  Knox  tells  us  that  our  Navy  Is 
now  prepared — the  best  in  the  world,  with 
S24  ships  supported  by  1.754  auxiliary  craft. 
It  also  has.  which  I  am  glad  to  announce,  a 
large  and  highly  trained  naval  air  arm  con- 
sisting of  3.250  planes  and  3.700  pilots. 


Since  Hitler  struck,  we  have  obtained  sites 
for  bases  ranging  from  Greenland  and  New- 
foundland to  Bermuda  and  Trinidad.  It  Is 
well  for  us  to  remember  that  every  man  In 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  is  a  volun- 
teer. As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Naval 
Affairs  Committee.  I  am  glad  to  give  you  the 
assurance,  which  comes  from  the  best  source 
I  can  summon,  that  our  first  line  of  defense, 
the  Navy.  Is  prepared. 

The  Army  Is  another  story,  but  there  has 
been  a  considerable  Improvement  due  to  the 
fact  that  Industry  during  the  last  16  months. 
has  'been  grinding  out  equipment.  We  are 
getting  6  light  tanks  a  day  now,  and  soon 
win  be  producing  15. 

In  medium  tanks  we  are  producing  at  the 
rate  of  five  for  each  8-hour  shift.  These 
tanks  are  suppoeed  to  be  more  powerful  in 
fire  power.  In  armor,  and  In  speed  than  the 
tanks  of  any  other  nation. 

The  Garand  rifle  Is  being  produced  at  the 
rate  of  3.500  a  week.  We  do  not  have  an 
adequate  number  of  machine  guns  and  anti- 
aircraft guns.  We  are  also  deficient  in  oQr 
artillery.  Britain's  ability  to  withstand  the 
onslaught  has  given  us  this  breathing  spell 
In  our  defense  preparations.  We  should  never 
again  be  blind  to  what  Is  going  on  In  the 
world. 

We  must  realize  that  to  get  all  the  safety 
Insurance  that  Is  necessary,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  and  expend  effort  physi- 
cally, financially,  and  spiritually. 

This  America  belongs  to  all  of  us,  but  none 
of  us  had  very  much  to  do  with  making  her 
what  she  Is.  Our  fathers  did  that  for  us 
and  handed  down  to  us  of  this  generation 
this  America  for  us  to  maintain  Intact  and 
hand  down  to  future  generations. 

In  the  last  decade  America  has  grown  soft 
In  more  ways  than  one.  History  will  give 
Hitler  the  credit  for  having  awakened  us 
cut  of  our  dream  of  ease  and  plenty  to  a 
realization  that  values  In  life  are  lost  unless 
they  are  guarded.  To  guard  America  we  must 
be  united. 

On  land  and  sea  I  have  seen  folks  forget 
their  petty  differences  when  a  great  storm 
came  up.  Well,  a  great  storm  may  strike 
this  Nation.  This  is  no  time  for  us  to  think 
we  can  carry  on  as  usual.  It  Is  time  for 
all  of  us  to  submerge  our  petty  differences, 
our  petty  quarrels,  that  result  from  a  failure 
to  forego  seme  petty  right.  We  are  all  of 
that  breed  we  call  American.  We  are  cus- 
todians of  great  value.  We  must  realize 
that. 

If  America  would  get  her  latent  inventive 
genius  Into  action  and  find  the  answer  to 
the  submarine  and  the  bomlwr,  we  cculd 
keep  out  of  the  fray.  This  pressure  for 
American  intervention  would  disappear  then. 
If  the  submarine  could  be  stepped,  If  the 
bomber  could  be  stepped,  we  would  see  a  dis- 
integration go  on  In  the  ranks  of  the  Axis. 

I  said  that  America  should  realize  the 
whole  picture.  Russia  Is  an  enigma.  Japan 
Is  an  open  partner  with  Mussolini  and  Hit- 
ler. It  Is  true  the  whole  world  has  been 
awakened  out  of  Its  lethargy  by  the  blitz- 
krieg of  Hitler.  But  Hitler's  blitzkrieg  con- 
sisting of  mechanized  tanks  with  coordinat- 
ing Stukas.  would  not  have  accomplished 
what  It  has  accomplished  if  It  were  not  for 
the  unity  of  Germany,  in  its  economics.  In  Its 
production.  America  doesn't  need  the  ruth- 
less control  of  labor  and  Industry  that  Hit- 
ler has  to  accomplish  the.  same  result.  But 
America  must  have  unity.  We  may  differ  on 
nonessentials,  but  on  this  question  of  loy- 
alty there  must  be  no  difference. 

AMEKICA  ALSO  HAS  RESOtlRCES  IN  ITS  NATIONAL 
CHAKACTEB — RESOtTRCES  WHICH  MUST  BE 
aEBUILT 

Thus  far  our  discussion  has  concerned 
Itself  largely  with  material  values  In  the  na- 
tional picture.  These  material  values  are 
important,  but  there  are  other  values  which 
are  even  more  Important.    They  are  values 


which  Involve  American  character — and  they 
are  spiritual  values. 

America  has  a  magnificent  heritage  of 
things  of  the  spirit.  If  the  United  States 
were  destitute  tomorrow  of  all  of  her  ma- 
terial wealth  she  would  be  rich  If  she  re- 
tained the  American  character.  Nations  may 
be  looted  of  material  possessions  by  brig- 
ands. It  Is  more  difBcult  to  pillage  a  nation 
of  Its  national  character. 

In  this  land  we  have  a  national  character 
which  embodies  the  concept  of  equality  and 
the  great  freedoms  which  we  regard  as  tradi- 
tional. Along  with  these  freedoms  and  along 
with  our  doctrine  of  equality,  the  American 
character  has  always  been  one  embodying 
fair  dealing,  honesty.  Idealism,  thrift.  In- 
dustry, faith. 

I  think  that  recent  years  have  tended  to 
partially  sabotage  American  character.  I 
think  that  recent  years  have  partially  un- 
dermined American  morale.  I  think  that 
recent  years  have  tended  to  partially  drain 
American  virility. 

The  United  States  Is  fundamentally  a  land 
of  Independence,  where  government  Is  de- 
pendent upon  the  people,  rather  than  the 
people  upon  the  government.  That  doc- 
trine has  been  changed  In  recent  years. 

The  United  States  Is  fundamentally  a  Na- 
tion of  hard-working,  thrifty  people.  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  erosion 
of  that  doctrine.  We  have  encouraged 
"leaners"  on  government,  and  we  have  re- 
placed independence  with  dependence.  The 
old  Ideas  of  thrift  have  almost  been  shell- 
shocked  Into  oblivion.  Today  we  live  on  the 
shabby  doctrine  of  "spend  to  the  limit," 
"borrow  all  you  can."  and  "postpone  paying 
the  bills."  We  have  blackjacked  Interest 
rates  until  there  Is  little  Incentive  for  private 
Investment,  and  we  have  pilloried  the  aver- 
age businessman  as  an  "economic  royalist." 

We  have  bartered  convictions  for  bread. 
Relief  has  been  administered  as  political  pap. 

We  have  subsidized  one  group  after  an- 
other Into  subservience  to  this  administra- 
tion, and  that,  by  the  way,  is  exactly  what 
happened  In  totalitarian  lands  abroad. 

This  growing  dependence  on  government, 
this  scrapping  of  the  doctrines  of  frugality 
and  independence  and  paying  as  you  go  Is 
nothing  new.  It  has  been  the  first  step  In 
the  break-down  of  the  moral  fiber  of  every 
country  which  has  gone  totalitarian  or  which 
has  fallen  before  the  totalitarian  onslaught. 

I  submit  that  It  Is  absolutely  vital  that  we 
do  everything  In  our  power  to  retain  the 
American  character  In  our  people  and  the 
American  character  In  our  Government.  And 
I  believe  America  Is  waking  up  to  that  need. 

We  are  essentially  a  nation  of  law.  In  other 
lands  we  have  seen  the  break-down  of  legal 
morality,  and  today  we  confront  a  similar 
domestic  problem.  We  are  undergoing  cer- 
tain fundamental  alterations  in  our  basic 
concepts  of  law. 

In  other  lands  we  have  seen  the  doctrine 
that  law  results  from  force  and  that  "might 
makes  right"  so  that  law  Is  couched  In  terms 
of  penalty  rather  than  remedy — so  that  man's 
status  is  derived  solely  from  the  state. 

In  other  lands  an  increasing  emphasis  en 
government — on  the  state — has  resulted  In 
dwindling  rights  for  the  Individual  so  that 
finally  all  he  retains  are  a  few  "privileges" 
which  he  enjoys  at  the  sufferance  of  the  sta*e. 
This  is  directly  contrary  to  our  American 
concept  of  law  and  our  way  of  life. 

I  believe  In  the  Importance  of  social  groups 
when  they  are  a  means  to  the  end  of  pro- 
tecting individual  rights,  but  not  when  they 
become  an  end  In  themselves.  Government 
by  pressure  groups  must  cease.  Today  this 
administration  rejects  any  type  of  appease- 
ment In  Its  foreign  policy,  but  follows  a 
weak-kneed  policy  of  Internal  appeasement. 

Another  factor  In  altering  our  American 
character  has  been  the  growth  of  ad- 
ministrative bureaus,  stealing  the  function 
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of  the  legislative  branch.  In  recent  years 
we  have  been  confronted  with  the  Idea  that 
American  lawmakers^  whether  they  be  city 
councUmen  or  Senators  of  the  United  States, 
apparently  are  unable  to  write  understand- 
able English. 

At  any  rate.  It  appears  that  every  law 
which  is  written  from  city  ordinances  to 
acts  of  Congress  have  to  be  "interpreted." 
The  interpreters  are  not  elected  officials. 
They  are  the  heads  of  Government  bureaus. 
They  constitute  an  American  army  of  illegltl-t 
mate  lawmakers,  and  they  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  uncertainty  of  Govern- 
ment rulings  affecting  business. 

We  know  there  are  too  many  laws,  but 
by  the  same  token  ;here  are  far  too  many 
departmental  rulings.  You  businessmen 
know  what  I  mean  when  I  speak  of  these 
administrative  rulings.  I  think  that  in  the 
field  of  public  administration  we  need  to 
return  to  fundamentals  in  American 
character. 

In  other  words,  not  only  labor  and  in- 
dustry have  to  be  united,  but  bureaucrats 
In  Government  have  to  be  vmseated  from 
their  high  horses. 

The  S.  E.  C.  must  reexamine  Its  ptlicy  and 
must  cut  through  the  imnecessary  red  tape 
regulations  and  restrictions.  For  the  dura- 
tion of  the  emergency  the  Trust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  should  limit  its 
Interference  with  Industries  engaged  In  get- 
ting production  in  the  defense  program. 

We  are  engaged  In  a  majc  operation — 
seeking  to  make  America  safe  and  keep  our 
freedom — and  this  Is  no  time  for  the  pseudo 
reformers  to  continue  their  so-called  reform 
tactics.  Neither  Is  It  a  time  for  any  Govern- 
ment board  or  commission — the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  or  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment— to  interject  Into  the  picture  a  course 
of  conduct  that  will  result  in  debilitating  the 
morale  of  our  people. 

This  Is  no  time  for  pettifogging  tactics  or 
for  throwing  the  monkey  wrench  farther  Into 
our  economic  system.  It  Is  a  time  to  get  rid 
of  every  saboteur  (that  Includes  the  Govern- 
ment highjacker  or  bureaucrat)  and  for  all 
Americans  to  unite  on  the  forward  march  of 
America. 

The  United  States,  my  faith  tells  me,  will 
win  the  "battle  of  output  in  a  machine- 
making  war,  and  America  will  be  strong  In 
the  defense  of  America." 

I  think  we  might  weil  conclude  with  the  en- 
couraging words  of  Psalm  46:  1,  2:  "God  Is  our 
refuge  and  strength,  la  very  present  help  in 
trouble.  Therefore  will  not  we  fear,  though 
the  earth  be  removed  and  though  the  moun- 
tains be  carried  Into  tjie  midst  of  the  sea." 
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Bfir.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
H.  R.  Baukhage,  commentator  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.,  before  the  Fif- 


tieth Continental  Congress  of  the 
National  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  in  Constitution 
Hall,  Washington.  D.  C,  on  April  19. 1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Madame  President,  delegates  to  the  Fiftieth 
Continental  Congress,  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  you 
are  completing  <>  successful  congress.  You 
are  about  to  leave  the  Capital  and  return  to 
your  homes  throughout  the  Nation. 

You  came  here,  not  merely  to  conduct  the 
business  of  your  society,  but,  like  two  and 
one-half  millions  of  other  pilgrims  who  visit 
us  each  year,  yo-i  came  to  pay  your  tribute 
at  the  shrine  of  yotir  Nation  here  beside  the 
Potomac. 

I  am  wondering  if  you  realize  how  your 
pilgrimage  differs  from  theirs — how  It  shotild 
differ.  They  and  you  have  looked  upon  the 
flowering  beauty  of  this  spot  which  the 
Father  of  our  Country  chose  to  be  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  They  and  you  have  looked 
upon  the  memorials  of  our  country's  great. 
In  stone  and  marble;  listened  to  the  whisper 
of  history  In  the  Immemorial  elms  on  the 
White  House  lawn  and  along  the  storied  ave- 
nues, where  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  the  American  cavalcade  has  passed. 
These  sights  and  these  experiences  ycu  shared 
with  our  other  visitors.  But  there  is  one 
thing  that  they  did  not  share  with  you.  You 
came  not  merely  as  the  other  pilgrims  came, 
paying  tribute  at  this  shrine,  but  as  repre- 
sentatives of  an  organization  which  is  a 
living  symbol  of  the  very  stuff  of  which  the 
shrine  Is  made. 

You  are  here  by  one  right,  and  one  right 
alone. 

It  Is  a  right  conferred  on  you  through  the 
generations  by  a  man  who  left  his  Ehop  or  his 
farmstead,  his  wealth  or  his  poverty,  his  fam- 
ily and  his  community,  because  of  an  idea — a 
belief  that  his  liberty  and  the  happiness  of 
those  he  left  behind  were  as  dear  as  life 
Itself. 

The  establishment  of  our  liberty  was  his 
obligation.  His  wiillngness  to  make  whatever 
sacrifice  was  necessary  ennobled  him.  You 
share  his  blood,  and  with  the  nobility  of 
patriotism  comes  down  to  ycu  the  obligation 
to  preserve  the  liberty  which  he  established. 
That  is  noblesse  oblige. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  ago  today 
shots  rang  out  over  the  quiet  village  green 
of  Lexington.  Men  fell  on  both  sides,  martyrs 
to  the  cause  In  which  they  believed.  Today 
we  must  not  lose  the  true  meaning  of  that 
conflict.  We  must  remember  that  there  echoes 
down  from  that  historic  day  no  harsh  battle 
cry  of  soldiers  hoarse  with  hatred  and  mad 
for  plunder,  but  rather  a  cry  of  hope  to  all 
men  who  would  be  free,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  nationality.  In  that  hour  freedom 
was  won.  It  became  your  noble  heritage  and 
mine. 

I  am  one  of  those  whose  duty  It  Is  to  record 
and  report  history  in  the  making,  but  seldom 
we  realize  the  significance  of  the  things  we 
record.  Only  the  other  day  an  experience  I 
had  when  the  war  broke  out  came  back  to 
me  vividly.  I  was  suddenly  back  on  one  of 
the  last  trains  to  enter  Berlin  before  the 
present  war  was  declared.  (I  was  on  my  way 
to  make  a  series  of  broadcasts  for  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.) 

I  was  sitting  with  a  good-looking  paaaem- 
ger.  We  had  been  chatting  on  trivial  things, 
when  suddenly  he  rose,  opened  the  door  to 
the  compartment,  looked  up  and  down  the 
aisle,  and  returned  to  his  seat. 

Then  in  a  voice  with  a  haunting  anguish 
In  it  I  shall  not  forget,  he  said  : 

"1  wish  I  might  live  In  a  free  land  again." 

At  first  I  was  shocked  at  the  frankness  of 
such  a  remark  in  Gestapo -ridden  Germany. 


But  soon  I  learned  that  it  was  not  so 
strange.  This  middle-aged  German  was 
voicing  the  suppressed  yearning  that  has 
been  within  the  human  bosom  since  the 
first  man  turned  his  face  upward  from  the 
clod.  But  only  as  I  recalled  it  nearly  2 
years  later  did  I  realize  that  Incident's  sig- 
nificance. That  cry  has  become  the  symbol 
for  the  desire  of  a  whole  continent  where 
the  people  of  one  country  after  another 
have  seen  the  torch  of  freedom  sputter  and 
go  out.  I  can  now  Interpret  the  somber 
faces  of  the  French  soldiers  I  saw  marching 
into  the  Maginot  line,  the  bitterness  of  the 
weeping  women  when  the  trains  pulled  out. 
These  were  expressions  of  a  people  who  had 
lost  not  only  their  freedom  but  their  faith  In 
free  Institutions. 

I  came  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  If 
the  forces  moving  in  the  world  today  con- 
tinue, perhaps  even  free-born  Americans 
may  someday  echo  the  universal  cry  of  de- 
spair I  heard  as  the  storm  broke  over 
Europe:  "I  wish  I  might  live  In  a  free  land 
again." 

Do  not  think  I  am  a  defeatist  of  democ- 
racy. Democracy  Itself  does  not  fail,  any- 
where on  the  earth.  It  Is  the  people  who 
fall  democracy,  well-meaning  people  like 
you  and  me  here  today.  We  fall  democracy 
when  we  refuse  to  realize  that  we  must 
make  as  great  an  effort  to  nurture  the  grow- 
ing tree  as  our  forefathers  did  when  they 
broke  the  soil  to  plant  It. 

Can  democracy  be  defended?  I  do  not 
believe  It  Is  so  much  a  question  of  can  as  of 
will. 

Today  totalitarianism  has  thrown  cown 
the  gauntlet  to  democracy  and  threatens  to 
drive  It  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  do 
not  fear  the  legions  of  the  dictators.  Al- 
ready we  are  forging  weapons  of  defense  for 
the  greatest  arsenal  of  the  world.  Our  most 
serious  danger  Is  not  so  much  from  Invading 
armies.  If  the  fate  of  our  democracy  rested 
solely  on  ships,  guns,  planes,  tanks,  and  men. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  be  too  much  con- 
cerned over  the  Nation's  future.  This  may 
be  a  boast  but,  as  the  President  says,  "not 
an  idle  boast." 

But  when  I  ask  the  question.  Will  we  de- 
fend democracy?  I  am  thinking  of  another 
host  that  threatens  us.  deadUer  than  the  ones 
with  guns,  for  like  those  for  whom  Jesus 
prayed,  "they  know  not  what  they  do." 

I  am  thinking  of  those  In  America  today 
who  are  falling  democracy. 

Can  democracy  be  defended  against  such 
unwitting  enemies?  It  cannot  be  done  alone 
with  graphs  and  charts  and  statlstlcti — In 
committee  sessions  or  by  holding  meetings 
and  passing  resolutions.  It  cannot  be  done 
by  singing  songs  or  repeating  shibboleths. 
These  things  are  empty  symbols  unless  they 
represent  a  living  force.  Your  meetings,  your 
resolutions  are  no  more  than  the  vain  repeti- 
tions of  an  esoteric  cult  unless  they  represent 
the  faith  of  yotir  fathers  which  you  are 
translating  Into  works. 

Democracy  cannot  be  defended  unless  It  is 
renewed  In  the  bearta  and  minds  of  each 
generation.  Yours  is  the  noble  heritage — 
yours  is  the  obligation  to  defend  it. 

What  are  your  weapons?    You  have  two. 

First,  the  precept.    Then  the  process. 

The  child  must  be  taught  what  democracy 
is,  must  be  shown  how  It  works  in  the  little 
group  in  which  he  moves.  A  very  definite 
effort  has  been  made  in  the  last  5  yeara  to 
Implement  the  denkocratlc  way  of  life  in  and 
through  our  schools.  You  are  familiar  with 
this  effort.  Are  you  familiar  with  a  study  of  i, 
the  democratic  spirit  and  educational  prac- 
tice, made  In  90  American  secondary  schools 
by  the  Educational  Policies  Commission? 
Here  are  some  of  the  things  this  survey  tried 
to  find  out: 

Does  yotu*  school  stress  memorizing  Infor- 
mation about  democracy  as  a  substitute  for 
democratic  behavior?    Is  the  cotirse  of  study 
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tn  cltlsen«hlp  derived  from  civic  problems 
which  are  faced  by  young  people  and  adulu 
today?  Are  social  functions  chiefly  for  the 
■octal  fine  of  the  school  and  the  community? 

Have  you  ever  asked  any  of  these  questions 
about  the  schools  tn  your  community?  If 
you  have  not.  you  do  not  know  how  well  the 
foundations  for  the  defense  of  democracy  are 
being  laid  In  your  community. 

Without  the  percepts,  processes  are  mean- 
tngleas.  As  we  talk  about  processes  It  be- 
comes clearer  that  democracy  does  not  fall 
but  that  people  fall  democracy  t>ecause  dem- 
ocratic processes  only  stop  when  they  run 
against  the  stone  wall  of  self-interest  of  In- 
dividuals and  groups — a  wall  raised  in  the 
face  of  an   Indifferent  majority. 

For  example,  there  Is  a  man  who  repre- 
sents a  certain  very  large  and  very  worthy 
organization  In  the  National  Capital  which 
had  already  derived  certain  benefits  from 
the  Government.  It  was  satisfied.  The  na- 
tional organization  was  opposed  to  pressing 
for  furth.?r  legislation  In  Its  behalf.  But  Its 
representative  was  worried  about  his  Job  so 
be  went  out  and  addressed  local  units. 
whipped  them  up  Into  a  desire  for  addi- 
tional benefits,  obtained  backing  of  Individ- 
ual groups  swept  the  national  organization 
off  Its  feet  and  staged  a  healthy  raid  on  the 
Treasury. 

If  the  people  In  those  local  communities 
had  taken  an  interest  in  what  was  going  on, 
had  brought  as  much  pressure  to  bear  on 
their  Congressmen  as  this  minority  did.  that 
oould  not  have  happened. 

This  very  thing  is  going  on  every  day  In  a 
smaller  or  larger  scale  in  every  community. 
As  a  result,  there  exist  as  thriving  but  dis- 
honored institutions  the  labor  racketeer,  the 
millionaire  real-estate  owner  who  makes  slum 
clearance  impossible,  the  city-hall  gang,  and 
all  the  other  minorities  who  are  destroying 
the  processes  of  democracy.  They  are  de- 
stroying the  processes  of  democracy  because 
of  the  indifference  or  the  Ineffectiveness  of 
the  majority  which  is  unwilling  or  unable  to 
unite  for  the  common  good.  If  you  are  one 
of  such  a  majority  you  are  doubly  falling 
democracy,  because  you  are  not  only  denying 
its  privileges  to  your  community  but  you  are 
standing  by  while  your  heritage  is  being 
squandered. 

Without  the  process  the  precept  is  useless. 
The  school  and  the  home  may  Implant  the 
principles  of  democracy  in  the  minds  of  the 
youth.  That  teaching  may  be  Implemented 
by  actual  democratic  experiences  In  the 
child's  daily  activities.  But  If  he  discovers 
that  liberty  and  equality,  freedom  of  thought 
and^ expression  are  not  allowed  to  function  in 
the  larger  world  of  political  and  social  and 
economic  life,  he  will  t>e  bitterly  disillusioned. 
Then  the  sturdiest  faith  will  waver.  Disap- 
pointment and  disillusionment  are  the  twin 
-conspirators  that  lure  their  victims  into  the 
clutches  of  every  whispering  ism  offering  a 
false  panacea  for  Ills. 

The  organization  which  has  brought  you 
here  has  done  as  much  as  any  in  the  Nation 
to  perpetuate  the  memories  of  the  men  and 
the  events  which  have  made  this  country 
what  It  Is  today — the  last  bulwark  of  democ- 
racy In  a  helpless  world.  But  your  task  does 
not  end  there.  You  must  preserve  more  than 
a  memory  of  our  glorious  yesterdays.  You 
must  live  the  spirit  of  those  memories  today. 
You  must  build  a  fresh  tomorrow. 

There  is  a  totalitarian  counterrevolution  In 
the  world  today.  If  its  armies  threaten  our 
shores,  we  will  rise  to  defend  our  homes  as 
we  always  have.  That  may  be  tomorrow;  or, 
if  God  is  merciful,  never.  But  the  counter- 
revolution has  Its  allies  within  our  country 
today.  I  do  not  refer  to  "fifth  columnists"  or 
enemy  agents.  I  refer  to  selfishness,  greed. 
mod  easy  living.  Indifference.  dislUusionment, 


and.  as  the  President  said  day  before  yester- 
day, a  complacence  which  la  a  luxury  In  these 
times  that  no  loyal  citizen  can  afford. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
these  are  the  enemies  of  the  democracy  which 
your  forefathers  fought.  Yours  Is  the  no- 
bility of  that  heritage.  Yours  Is  the  obliga- 
tion to  see  that  it  is  preserved. 

Noblesse  oblige. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  I  make  this  plea.  It 
is  because  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  what 
happens  when  a  people  fall  democracy. 

We  here  In  America  are  spending  too  much 
time  fighting  straw  men.  We  think  that  if 
we  can  superciliously  dust  a  few  radicals  off 
of  our  left  coar  sleeve,  or  push  a  few  fat 
Fascists  asi:e  with  our  right  elbow,  then  we 
can  all  relax,  sing  God  Bless  America  (and 
US).  ar.d  the  country  is  saved. 

So  far  neither  of  these  parasites  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  curtailment  of  our 
liberties.  W?  art  still  a  fairly  free  people. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  us  have  to  wait  Igno- 
mlniously  on  the  curb  in  the  face  of  an  auto- 
cratic green  llghf  while  the  motorcade  passes. 
It  Is  true  that  some  of  us  have  to  suffer 
silently  amid  the  cushions  of  our  limousines 
while  an  arrogant  red  signal  holds  us  up.  But 
on  the  whole  we  still  have  a  good  many  privi- 
leges. Let  me  tell  you  about  a  people  who 
have  lost  thei»^ 

■  Do  you  remember  that  In  1929  a  great 
American  historian  wrote:  "The  constitution 
of  the  German  Republic" — I  am  quoting — '"is 
the  very  model  of  progressive  democracy"? 
What  happened  to  It?  The  German  people 
failed  democracy. 

We  all  know  that  the  Germans  created  a 
liberal  republic  on  the  rulna  of  the  defeated 
Prussian  autocracy  at  the  end  of  the  last  war. 
It  was  handicapped  at  the  start,  it  is  true, 
br  lack  of  encouragement  from  the  other 
democratic  nations,  by  the  Communist  and 
monarchlstlc  groups  who  were  not  sympa- 
thetic With  this  Idea,  and  by  the  lack  of 
democratic  experience  of  the  German  people. 
Also,  the  young  republic  suffered  a  cruel  blow 
almost  at  birth  from  one  of  the  worst  periods 
of  Inflation  in  history— when  It  took  a  basket- 
ful of  marks  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread.  Never- 
theless, disintegration  of  the  German  democ- 
racy was  due  to  weaknesses  which  may  occur 
In  any  country. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  downfall  of  the 
German  Republic  was  that  the  German  people 
did  not  have  a  Benjamin  Franklin  to  tell  them 
that  if  they  did  not  hang  together  they  would 
hang  separately.  The  various  groups — the 
industrialists,  the  agriculturalists,  and  end- 
less other  interests — even  though  the  ma- 
jority of  them  believed  In  the  republic,  refused 
to  work  together.  They  strove,  not  for  the 
general  welfare,  but  for  purely  selfish,  eco- 
nomic alms  which  would  benefit  their  own 
class  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  They 
could  always  unite  to  defeat  the  party  In 
power,  but  they  could  not  agree  on  any  con- 
structive measures.  The  parliament  soon 
became  a  futile  debating  society. 

When  the  Government  and  the  people,  sin- 
cerely trying  to  keep  the  Republic  together, 
saw  that  parliament  was  hamstrung  they 
began  to  Increase  the  Infiuence  of  the  execu- 
tive. The  Weimar  Constitution  gave  the 
Chief  Executive  special  power  In  an  emer- 
gency, but  it  never  intended  him  to  find  an 
emergency  in  every  pigeonhole.  However, 
he  did.  And  the  courts,  which  are  usually 
the  least  radical  element  in  a  modern  democ- 
racy, supported  the  party  In  power.  So  did 
the  civil  service.  Career  men  were  appointed 
to  Cabinet  posts  on  the  theory  that  they  were 
nonpolitical.  But  they,  too,  fell  in  line  with 
Government  policies — devoting  themselves 
chiefly  to  keeping  their  JoIjs.  The  unproper- 
tied  classes,  supported  to  some  extent  by  the 
extreme  right,  grew  in  power.  Hardly  dis- 
guising their  purposes,  they  fought  for  their 


own  betterment  at  the  expense  of  the  middle 
class.  The  middle  class,  you  know,  Is  tha 
backbone  of  any  democracy. 

In  Germany,  the  middle  class — what  was 
left  of  It — began  to  disintegrate  because  of 
pressure  from  above  and  below  and  because 
of  growing  fear  and  uncertainty — fear  of  bol- 
shevism  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  effective- 
ness of  their  leaders.  Meanwhile,  the  Na- 
tional Socialist  Party,  which  had  been  the 
National  Socialist  Workers  Party,  began  to 
thrive  on  hate,  and  feed  on  discontent.  It 
appealed  to  the  disillusioned  democrats  with 
its  ballyhooed  hatred  of  bolshevlsm.  It  ap- 
pealed to  the  nationalists  with  a  hatred  of  all 
other  nations  which  had  oppressed  Germany. 
It  appealed  to  the  hatred  of  all  the  things 
which  the  Republic  had  tried  to  do  and  failed, 
as  for  instance,  the  attempt  to  obtain  by 
negotiation  modifications  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  and  to  Improve  economic  conditions 
made  worse  by  the  1930  depression. 

And  so.  more  and  more  of  the  disappointed, 
despairing,  and  disillusioned  middle  class, 
wracked  with  uncertainty  forsook  the  demo- 
cratic processes  which  they  had  never  really 
given  a  chance  to  operate  and  enlisted  with 
the  brown  shirts  in  their  creed  of  force. 
Finally,  the  Government  Itself  succumbed, 
personified  by  the  then  fast-falling  Hlnden- 
burg.    Hitler  was  made  Chancelor. 

The  German  people  were  willing  to  trade 
their  tattered  coat  of  liberty  for  what  they 
believed  was  brown-shirted  security.  They 
deserted  the  spiritual  concept  of  the  rights 
of  man  for  the  harsh  logic  of  the  moment. 
They  forgot  the  wisdom  of  their  own  great 
poet,  Goethe,  when  he  has  Mephlstopheles 
say  In  the  prologue  of  Faust  that  man  pos- 
sesses what  he  calls  reason — "thence  his  pow- 
ers Increase  to  be  far  beastlier  than  any 
beast's." 

I  saw  the  results  at  first  hand  of  that  bar- 
gain with  the  devil. 

That  Is  how  one  people  failed  democracy. 

A  people  who.  as  Kipling  wrote.  "That  puts 
her  trust  in  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard, 
all  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust,  and 
guarding,  calls  not  thee  to  guard." 

Now  I  do  not  say  that  the  American  Re- 
public Is  built  upon  such  shifting  sands  that 
the  storms  that  blow  about  us  wreck  our 
solid  foundations.  But  I  do  say  that  now, 
if  ever  In  our  history,  our  liberties  need  to  be 
watched  with  the  eternal  vigilance  that  has 
always  been  their  price.  We  must  be  as 
strong  within  as  when  the  young  Nation 
struggled  Into  being  bastloned  only  by  its 
faith,  the  spirit  that  rose  at  Lexington  and 
Concord,  the  spirit  born  in  the  solemn  pact 
signed  In  the  crowded  cabin  of  the  May- 
fiower.  The  spirit  that  was  reborn  In  each 
new  colony,  the  spirit  that  was  written  into 
the  eternal  parchment  in  Philadelphia,  that 
lived  in  the  stout  hearts  of  the  pioneers  who 
led  the  wagon  trains  into  the  West,  led  on- 
ward by  the  star  toward  which  throughout 
the  ages  wise  men  and  foolish  have  moved — 
blindly,  perhaps,  and  gropingly  at  times,  but 
always  In  the  hope  that  their  children  and 
their  children's  children  would  live  in  its 
light. 

The  trail  the  covered  wagon  left  has  gone. 
New  pioneers  went  out  on  trails  of  steel  to 
raise  new  towns — then  came  the  easy  life 
when  we  forgot  the  pioneer  who  tilled  his 
field,  his  rlfie  by  his  side — that  easy  life  Is 
over.  Once  more  the  call  of  the  mlnutemen 
has  gone  out.  This  time  to  wake  the  spirit 
that  must  guard  our  heritage  lest  it  be 
squandered   here,   within   our  gates. 

Can  democracy  be  defended?  I  cannot 
answer  that  question.  Nor  can  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  nor  all  his  generals  and 
admirals — the  answer  rests  in  the  hearts  and 
hands  of  each  of  you. 

Noblesse  oblige. 
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Alleged  Ditcriminiitiont  Afainst  Colored 
People  by  Co0»oUdated  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  May  1,  1941 


LETTERS  FROM  EDGAR  N.  GOTT  AND 
WALTER  WHITE  AND  AFFIDAVITS  BY 
C.  D.  JOLLY  AND  T.  R.  DX^LAP 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  at  my 
request  there  was  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record  on  March  13,  1941,  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Walter  White,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Asscciatlon  for  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  as  recently 
published  in  the  New  York  Post,  alleging 
certain  discriminations  against  Negroes 
applying  for  employment  by  the  Con- 
solidated Aircraft  Corporation  of  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Edgar  N. 
Gott,  of  the  Consolidated  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration denying  some  of  the  statements 
made  in  this  article.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Mr.  Gott's  letter  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

I  submitted  Mr.  Gott's  letter  to  Mr. 
White,  and  in  r^ply  have  received  the 
following  statement  from  him.  accom- 
panied by  affidavits  made  by  C.  D.  Jolly 
and  T.  R.  Dunlap,  of  the  industry  and 
labor  committee  of  the  San  Diego  branch 
of  the  National  Association  for  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  So  that  the 
public  may  have  both  sides  of  the  contro- 
versy, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
these  two  statements  also  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Consolidated  Aiecraft  Corfoeation, 

San  Diego.  Calif.,  April  4.  1941. 
Hon.  Arthtjh  Capptr, 

United  States  Senate.  Washington,  D.  C. 

De-ui  Sib:  The  Congressional  Record  of 
March  13,  1941,  Includes  extension  of  remarks 
made  by  you  which  the  Record  states  were 
derived  from  an  article  written  by  Walter 
White.  National  AssKXlatlon  for  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  printed  In  the  New  York 
Post.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
following: 

1.  I  am  not  the  manager  of  Consolidated 
Aircraft  Corporation. 

2.  I  did  not  say  white  men  won't  work  with 
Negroes. 

3.  Nor  did  I  say  that  there  are  no  trained 
Negroes. 

4.  I  did  not  say  that  we  would  employ  no 
Negroes. 

5  I  did  not  say  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment had  no  power  to  force  me  so  to  do. 

For  further  bearing  on  the  subject  I  am 
quoting  from  a  letter  written  by  me  on  March 
6.  1941,  to  Assemblyman  Paul  A.  Richie,  of  the 
California  State  Legislature: 

"We  extend  the  opportunity  of  employment 
to  any  American  citizen  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color.  True  American  citizenship, 
including  loyalty  to  American  Institutions 
and  absolute  allegiance  to  the  United  States 


and  the  democratic  principles  for  which  th«y 
stand,  is.  of  course,  ssscntial.  We  do,  how- 
ever,  reserve  the  right.  In  extending  oppor- 
tunity for  employment,  to  consider  the  quali- 
fications of  the  candidate,  his  or  her  past  ex- 
perience tmd  ability,  with  «  view  to  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  he  or  she  is  capable  of 
filling  any  position  which  may  be  available  at 
the  time. 

"We  have  In  the  past  employed  Negroes  in 
positions  which  they,  as  Individuals,  were 
capable  of  filling,  and  will  continue  so  to  do. 
In  employing  persons  of  this  race  you  must,  of 
course,  realize  that  the  attitude  of  their  fel- 
low workers  placed  in  close  contact  with  them 
must  be  given  every  consideration.  We  have 
at  present  over  16.000  men  employed,  and,  al- 
though we  request  the  Information  on  our 
application  blank  as  to  whether  the  applicant 
Is  white  or  otherwise,  once  he  Is  employed  we 
keep  no  separate  record  of  this.  We  are  there- 
fore unable  to  give  you  the  number  now  in 
our  employ.  The  question  of  placing  Negroes 
In  training  schools  is  a  matter  over  which  we 
have  no  Jurisdiction  and  one  which  should  be 
of  Interest  only  to  the  applicant  and  to  the 
school  in  which  he  desires  to  obtain  his 
training." 

It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  the  New  York  Post 
has  made  svich  manifestly  erroneous  and. 
above  all.  misleading  statements — especially 
at  a  time  when  everyone  Is  trying  to  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel.  It  Is  requested  that 
you  give  due  cognizance  to  this  letter  and  that 
you  extend  same  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Edgar  N.  Gott. 

National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People, 

New  York,  April  29.  1941. 
Hon.  Arthl^  Capper. 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deae  Senator  Cappe.i:  Atsance  from  the 
city  and  delay  In  receiving  certain  informa- 
tion requested  from  San  Diego  relative  to 
the  attitude  of  the  Consolidated  Aircraft 
Corporation  of  San  Diego  toward  the  em- 
ployment of  Negroes  have  caused  my  delay 
In  complying  with  your  request  for  comment 
upon  the  letter  of  April  4,  1941,  from  Mr. 
Edgar  N.  Gott. 

I  enclose  herewith  copy  of  affidavit  from 
Messrs.  C.  D.  Jolly  and  T.  R.  Dunlap  of  San 
Diego,  regarding  the  interview  Messrs.  Jolly 
and  Dunlap  had  with  Mr.  Gott  on  November 
13.  1»40,  at  1:30  p.  m.  You  will  note  In  this 
afBdavlt  that  Messrs.  Jolly  and  Dunlap  swear 
under  oath  that  Mr.  Gott  did  state  that  the 
Consolidated  Aircraft  Corporation  "would  not 
emp'.oy  Negroes  in  the  skilled  or  semiskilled 
class":'  that  the  Consolidated  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration as  a  private  corporation  "Tilred  whom 
they  d --sired  and  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment could  not  make  them  do  otherwise": 
and  that  Mr.  Gott  did  say  that  "he  did  not 
believe  the  skilled  white  employees  would 
work  together  with  skilled  Negro  employees." 

This  would  seem  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
question  as  to  who  Is  telling  the  truth. 

In  affirmation  of  the  veracity  of  Messrs. 
Jolly  and  Dunlap  is  the  experience  of  William 
A.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  of  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  with 
the  Consolidated  Aircraft  Corporation  of  San 
Diego.  Employment  was  offered  by  Consoli- 
dated to  all  graduates  of  the  Bakersfield 
Junior  College  who  had  completed  a  course 
In  aircraft  metal.  Mr.  Dickinson,  a  Negro, 
completed  the  course  with  a  straight  B  aver- 
age. Six  of  his  white  fellow  students  were 
given  employment  by  Consolidated.  Dickin- 
son was  curtly  Informed  by  Consolidated  that 
"No  Negroes  accepted." 

Whatever  Mr.  Gott's  personal  or  official  po- 
sition may  be  on  the  matter  of  employment 
of  Negroes,  the  most  complete  answer  may  be 
found  In  the  figures  of  the  nxmiber  of  Negroes 
employed  at  a  time  when  ConsoUdated  Is 
seekti^  trained  workers.    In  response  to  a 


telegram  I  stnt  to  San  Diego.  I  am  informed 
that  out  of  16.000  employees  at  ConaoUdaled 
only  9  Negrv^es  are  employed,  and  theae  as 
lavatory  Janitors.  This  obtains  despite  the 
fact  that  Consolidated  Is  being  paid  for  the 
airplanes  It  produces  by  the  United  States 
Government,  whose  funds  are  obtained  by 
taxation  of  Negro  Americans  as  well  Si  white 
ones. 

The  attitude  of  the  Consolidated  Aircraft 
Corporation  gives  additional  evidence  of  the 
need  of  passage  by  the  United  States  Senate 
without  delay  of  Senate  Resolution  76.  which 
provides  for  a  Senate  investigation  of  the 
widespread  discrimination  against  Negroes 
which  the  Consolidated  Aircraft  Corporation, 
both  In  San  Diego  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as 
many  other  concerns  to  whom  orders  have 
been  given  for  the  national-defense  program, 
are  practicing. 

Respectfully, 

Waltcx  WHrrx, 

Secretary. 

State  or  California. 

County  of  San  Diego, 

City  of  San  Diego,  is: 

We.  C.  D.  Jolly  and  T.  R.  Dunlap.  being 
duly  sworn,  depose  and  say  that  on  Novem- 
ber 13.  1940.  at  1:30  p.  m.,  as  members  of 
the  Industry  and  labor  committee  of  the 
San  Diego  branch  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
received  the  following  statements  or  declara- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Edgar  N.  Gott.  public  rela- 
tions director  and  vice  president  of  Consoli- 
dated Aircraft  Corporation  In  the  city  of  San 
Diego: 

First.  That  he  was  at  that  time  public  rela- 
tions director  and  vice  president  of  Consoli- 
dated Aircraft  Corporation. 

Second.  That  he  did  not  believe  the  skilled 
white  employees  of  the  above-mentioned 
corporation  would  work  together  with  skilled 
Negro  employees. 

Third.  That  the  above-mentioned  corpora- 
tion would  not  employ  Negroes  In  the  skilled 
or  semiskilled  class. 

Fourth.  That  as  a  private  corporation  they 
hired  whom  they  desired  and  that  the  United 
States  Government  could  not  make  them  do 
otherwise. 

C.   D.    JOLLT. 
T.    R.    DtTNLAP. 

On  this  16th  day  of  April  1941  personally 
appeared  before  me  the  above-named  C.  D. 
Jolly  and  T.  R.  Dunlap.  to  me  known,  and 
made  oath  that  they  personally  signed  the 
above  Instrument  and  that  the  Information 
disclosed  therein  Is  true  and  full  to  the  best 
of  their  knowledge  and  belief. 

[seal]         ViHcnnA  Beth  Clark, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  County 

of  San  Diego,  Calif. 

My  commission  expires  December  10,  1942. 


British  War  Ainu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or  NEW  HAMPsants 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  May  1,  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  ihe 
Record  an  article  from  the  Christian 


A2030 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Century  of  the  issue  of  April  9.  1941, 
enUtled  "Lord  Halifax  Reveals  British 
War  Aims." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

(Prom   tbe   Christian   Century] 

LOSO   HALVAX  KrVZALS  BSITISH   WAI  AIMS 

After  a  press  conference  In  New  York,  dur- 
ing which  he  told  more  about  British  war 
tims  than  any  high  official  of  that  country 
has  yet  revealed,  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  Lord 
Halifax  will  henceforth  be  more  carefully  pro- 
tected from  the  probing  questions  of  members 
of  the  American  fourth  estate.  In  this  hour- 
long  session,  which  followed  his  careful  and 
Innocuous  Pilgrim  Society  address.  Lord  Hall- 
fax  began  affably  and  ended  with  acerbity. 
The  acerbity  was  due  to  his  realization  that 
in  the  conference  he  had  made  the  following 
admissions:  (1)  That  Britain  will  not  lose 
the  war  even  If  American  aid  does  not  arrive 
speedily:  (2)  that  the  post-war  settlement 
will  not  Include  economic  arrangements  into 
which  Germany  can  enter;  (3)  that  Britain 
does  not  intend  to  abandon  her  system  of 
Empire  preferential  trade  agreements  with 
their  emphasis  on  economic  nationalism;  (4) 
that  "the  nations  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth will  be  frightfully  Jealous  of  anything 
that  weakens  their  unity"  and  therefore  will 
not  be  likely  to  accept  closer  economic  ties 
with  other  nations.  Including  ourselves.  (5) 
that  President  Wilson's  14  points  would 
not  now  be  acceptable  as  a  basis  for  peace; 
(0)  that  "the  Idea  that  Great  Britain  is  to 
go  Communist  or  Socialist  or  totalitarian,  or 
something  of  that  kind  is  quite  fantastic"; 
(7)  that  while  India  has  been  given  a  promise 
of  dominion  status  If  she  will  help  in  this 
war,  to  accede  to  Gandhi's  request  that  a  date 
be  set  when  dominion  status  will  be  made 
effective  "has  not  been  possible  and  will  never 
b*  poMlble."  This  was  in  answer  to  a  reporter 
whcM  question  was.  "Lord  Halifax,  last  night 
you  affirmed  the  absolute  value  of  the  human 
soul.  Tou  spoke  of  equal  political  oppor- 
tunity for  all  peoples.  Tou  said  that  Brit- 
ain's chief  aim  was  human  freedom,  and  you 
pictured  a  community  of  nations  in  which 
no  country  would  dominate  Its  partners. 
Does  this  Imply  that  Britain  is  willing  to  free 
India?"  Boiled  down,  these  admissions  of 
the  British  Ambassador  reveal  that  Britain 
Is  l^htlng  to  retain  the  status  quo  within 
Britain  and  within  the  Empire.  For  a  de- 
tailed account  of  this  extraordinary  Inter- 
Tlew  see  the  New  York  Times  for  March  27. 


Steps  Toward  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or  NKW  HAlCPSHnX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  May  1,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  ARGUS  CHAMPION  OF 
NEWPORT.  N.  H. 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Argus  Champion,  of  Newport.  N.  H., 
enUtled  'Lets  Watch  Our  Step." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[From  the  Argus  Champion  of  Newport,  N.  H.J 
let's  watch  ouk  stbp 

The  flow  of  propaganda  Intended  to  lure 
the  United  States  into  the  E\iropean  conflict 
has  reached  such  a  stage  that  every  American 
who  loves  his  ccur-try  should  be  on  guard 
against  the  creation  of  a  war  sentiment. 

The  billions  of  money  that  our  Cor.gress 
has  voted  for  national  defense  was  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  war  away  from  our  shores. 
It  was  gladly  given  with  the  understanding 
that  its  purpose  was  solely  to  Insure  peace 
In  the  Americas.  Aid  to  Britain,  short  of 
war.  was  sanctioned,  and  still  Is  sanctioned. 
In  the  belief  that  such  aid  was  a  measure  of 
defense,  against  war.  for  this  Nation.  Yet, 
In  spite  of  this  overwhelming  sentiment,  we 
hear  more  and  more  talk  by  the  warmon- 
gers among  us  about  the  likelihood  of  Ameri- 
can intervention. 

We  are  not  going  the  limit  of  material  aid 
to  Britain  for  the  purpose  primarily  of  pre- 
serv'ng  the  British  Empire  or  wiping  out 
Hltlerism  in  Europe.  It  is  not  America's  mis- 
sion to  shape  the  policies  or  the  destinies 
of  Old  World  states  that  from  ancient  times 
have  continually  engaged  In  bloody  conflicts. 
It  Is  not  our  purpose  to  drift  Into  foreign 
entanglements  that  can  lead  only  to  misery 
and  ruin.  The  insurance  of  American  de- 
fense and  American  peace  Is  our  one  purpose. 

We  should  frown  upon  every  effort  of  the 
war  propagandists  to  lead  us.  step  by  step, 
Into  a  course  that  endangers  our  peace.  We 
should  seek  to  bolster  by  every  possible  means, 
the  determination  of  the  vast  majority  of  our 
people  to  stay  out  of  the  war.  We  are  going 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  generosity  and  de- 
cency and  prudence  In  extending  all-out  ma- 
terial aid  to  Britain  In  her  emergency.  We 
should  be  going  to  the  limit  of  folly  and 
recklessness  In  allowing  ourselves  to  be 
dragged  into  the  hell  that  exists  In  the  Old 
World. 


The  War  in  Our  Lap 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  May  1,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled 
"The  War  in  Our  Lap"  appearing  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  April  30.  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  April  30,  1941) 
the  wak  in  ouh  lap 

Sir  Gerald  Campbell.  British  minister  under 
Lord  Halifax  in  Washington,  made  an  aston- 
ishing speech  Monday  night  In  Washington 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  said  that  Colonel 
Lindbergh's  statement  that  a  negotiated 
peace  woiild  favor  England  conferred  the 
right  to  make  a  protest  and  express  an  opin- 
ion. 

Campbell  said  It  was  British  business  to 
decide  whether  they  were  to  desert  the  vic- 
tims of  German  aggression  In  Europe  "whom 
we  are  pledged  to  free."  He  added  that  If  they 
abandoned  what  Is  called  the  first  line  of  de- 


fense, the  members  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce might  as  well  cancel  the  word  Inter- 
national "and  give  up  all  idea  of  holding 
meetings  abroad  for  many  decades  to  come. 
You  must  also  give  up  the  Idea  of  trusting 
us — your  best  customers." 

In  another  part  of  the  speech  Campbell 
said:  "We  may  be  despicable,  decadent  speci- 
mens of  white  trash,  but  at  least  we  are  white 
and  not  yellow."  It  is  likely  the  spea'icer 
thought  that  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  call  Col- 
onel Lindbergh  a  traitor  a  British  minister  in 
our  national  capital  could  infer  that  he  was 
also  a  coward.  Yellow  was  a  word  frequently 
used  in  Great  Britain  and  France  to  describe 
American  conduct  prior  to  April  1917  in  the 
other  war. 

There  was  au  outburst  of  name  calling  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Wilson's  "too  proud  to  fight" 
speech.  Colonel  House  In  May  1916  noted 
that  it  was  evident  that  unless  the  United 
States  were  willing  to  sacrifice  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives  and  billions  of  treasure, 
"we  are  not  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
Allies." 

Mr.  Churchill  may  think  that  Campbell 
committed  an  indiscretion,  but  we  doubt 
that  either  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  Mr.  Hull  will  call 
the  attention  of  the  British  diplomat's  gov- 
ernment to  his  conduct.  Americans  who  do 
resent  It  may  find  additional  reason  for  being 
disturbed  when  they  learn  first  from  London 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  within  the  next  2  weeks 
will  make  a  speech  which  will  virtually  be  a 
declaration  of  war  on  Germany  and  Italy. 
"It  will,  however,  leave  to  Germany  the  onus 
of  making  the  first  warlike  act  against  the 
United  States." 

When  that  announcement  was  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  White  House  staff  it  was 
admitted  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  intended  to 
make  a  very  Important  speech  about  the 
middle  of  May  and  that  it  might  be  "some- 
thing sensational." 

The  British  at  home  complain  that  they 
are  denied  reliable  and  complete  war  news 
by  their  own  Government.  Americans  are 
In  somewhat  worse  plight.  They  gain  knowl- 
edge of  their  Government's  Intention  through 
leaks  in  London.  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  be  about 
to  put  peace  entirely  out  of  reach  by  what  he 
plans  to  say.  He  has  about  come  to  the 
point  where  Hitler  will  find  no  reason  what- 
ever for  not  declaring  war.  He  may  go  to 
war  without  any  more  words  about  it.  Mr. 
Knox.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  has  said  that  Ger- 
many will  be  defeated  If  It  does  not  stop  the 
flow  of  American  supplies  to  Britain  and  that 
America  must  see  that  It  does  not  stop  them. 

On  that  statement  of  facts  and  intentions, 
regardless  of  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  say  and 
do  in  a  few  weeks.  Hitler  may  decide  that  the 
time  has  come  when  It  Is  to  his  advantage  to 
strike  without  warning  at  the  flrst  opportu- 
nity, and  that  may  be  precisely  what  Mr. 
Roosevelt  wants  him  to  do  and  is  trying  to 
force  him  to  do. 

The  war  then  is  In  our  lap. 


Strategic  Evacuation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  May  1,  1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM    THE    CORNELL    DAILY 

SUN 


Mr.  NYE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
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Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Strategic 
Evacuation."  and  a  letter  appearing  in 
conjunction  with  the  editorial,  published 
in  the  Cornell  DaUy  Sun  of  April  15. 1941. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Cornell  Dally  Sun  of  April  15, 
1941] 

STBATECIC  EVACtJATION 

As  Axis  mllltar'  and  diplomatic  blitzkriegs 
continue  to  modify  the  political  face  of 
Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa,  it  grows  Increasingly 
Important  that  the;  American  people  demand 
two  things  of  their  Nation's  foreign  policy: 
that  It  be  Judged  by  Its  effect  on  the  security 
and  prosperity  of  our  Nation;  that  It  be  kept 
realistically  abrea^-,  of  a  changing  world  and 
above  domination  by  selfish  Interests. 

Today  it  Is  Impcrtant  that  we  look  at  our 
foreign  policy  In  this  practical  light.  Our 
alms  are  neither  the  preservation  of  the 
British  Empire  r.or  the  policing  of  the  world. 
Our  primary  Interest  Is  In  the  security  and 
prosperity  of  our  Nation. 

Considered  from  this  point  of  view,  it  Is 
vital  that  we  withstand  the  efforts  of  vicious 
pressure  groups  which  are  operating  within 
our  Nation  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  our 
policy  from  these  true  American  alms  to  a 
course  more  favoiable  to  other  interests.-  At 
this  time  it  Is  obviously  Important  to  con- 
sider the  British  "fifth  column"  machine  as 
foremcst  among  those  In  operation,  for  Its 
demonstrated  effectiveness  makes  It  a  danger- 
ous obstacle  working  to  separate  America's 
foreign  policy  from  America's  best  interests. 

In  the  past  several  years  It  has  seemed 
wisest  to  give  aid  to  antl-Axls  forces  In 
Europe  as  the  best  method  of  protecting  the 
Lnlted  States.  This  was,  however,  merely  a 
means  to  an  end.  Since  this  means  was  first 
adopted  the  world  situation  has  changed,  and 
it  becomes  vital  that  we  ask  ourselves  whether 
the  original  means  is  still  the  best  possible 
for  our  end.  This  Is  a  question  of  the  great- 
est practical  concern  to  the  United  States, 
and  must  be  decided  by  practical,  clear- 
thlnklng  men. 

In  meeting  this  challenge  we  must  remem- 
ber that  we  are  in  a  nation  no  longer  emo- 
tionally stable.  Our  prejudices,  biases,  and 
emotions  have  been  manipulated  to  a  point 
making  It  difficult  for  us  to  clearly  appraise 
the  respective  alternatives  before  us.  Yet  we 
must  make  the  decision — our  Nation's  future 
rests  on  it.  Moreover,  we  must  stand  ready 
to  make  such  decisions  for  each  new  develop- 
ment In  International  affairs. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  we  ask  ourselves  at 
all  times  not  "what  Is  the  best  way  of  pre- 
serving democracy  In  Europe,  of  defeating  the 
Axis,  of  saving  Europe's  down-trodden  na- 
tions," but  Instead  we  must  constantly  make 
cur  policies  measure  up  to  the  practical  stand- 
ard of  "what  Is  the  best  way  of  safeguarding 
the  security  and  prosperity  of  our  Nation." 
These  other  Ideals  may  be  worthy,  admirable, 
backed  up  with  historical  and  religious  sup- 
port, but  above  these  stands  the  fact  that 
today  we  must  first  secure  our  own  future  and 
then  concern  oxirselves  with  the  future  of 
others. 

We  must  stand  honest  to  the  reality  that 
the  Axis  victories  may  make  It  strategically 
wise  for  us  to  withdraw  from  our  present 
Interventionist  course  to  one  of  consolidating 
and  Improving  our  pocltlon  In  this  hemi- 
sphere. We  have  learned  much  in  recent 
years  from  the  British  about  "strategic  evacu- 
ation." and  as  American  cltlzeiis  Interested 
primarily  In  AJnerlca's  future  we  must  stand 
ready  to  perform  such  an  evacuation  from 
our  present  Interventionist  policy  If  Europe's 
events  should  make  It  necessary  for  our  pro- 
tection.   

COKSESPONDENCE 

To  THE  EnrroR: 

Since  the  passage  of  the  lease-lend  bill  on 
March  23  the  main  emphasis  of  our  foreign 
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policy  has  been  placed  on  unity  of  action 
through  this  established  policy.  Recently, 
however,  other  questions  have  arisen  (espe- 
cially the  convoy)  which  are  about  to  afford 
us  another  opportunity  to  define  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  country.  And  it  Is  important 
that  we  realize  that  such  is  stlU  our 
privilege. 

The  strategy  of  the  interventionists  has 
been,  briefly,  to  identify  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  more  and  more  with  those  of 
the  antl-Axls  countries,  particularly  Great 
Britain,  rather  than  with  the  best  Interests 
of  the  American  people.  First  we  were  told 
that  we  must  supply  the  Allies  with  all  aid 
short  of  war;  we  were  to  give  to  others  the 
implements  with  which  to  fight  "ovir"  war. 
remaining    out    of    the    conflict    ourselves. 

Then  the  Interventionists  gradually  threw 
off  their  disguise  and  openly  advocated  "all- 
out  aid"  which,  though  it  might  lead  to  war. 
was  necessary.  By  that  time,  the  emphasis 
was  placed  not  on  the  desirability  or  unde- 
slrablllty  of  America's  entrance  Into  the 
struggle,  but  rather  upon  the  necessity  of 
underwriting  the  victory  of  one  of  the  con- 
testants. Since  that  time,  policies  have  been 
approved  because  they  will  beneflt  Britain. 
Greece,  and  Yugoslavia  (with  whom  our  in- 
terests are  identifled)  or  condemned  because 
they  are  "Just  what  Hitler  wants."  Thus,  our 
decisions  are  now  seemingly  dependent  upon 
the  effect  they  will  have  upon  the  govern- 
ments Involved  in  this  war  and  their  accept- 
ability to  foreign  statesmen.  But  what 
about  their  effect  on  America? 

All  of  us  know  of  the  tremendous  conse- 
quences of  modern  war.  By  armed  Interven- 
tion Into  World  War  11.  the  United  States 
would:  (1)  Incur  war  material  costs  far  in 
excess  of  those  of  1917;  (2)  incvir  the  costs 
resultant  from  loss  of  normal  production;  (3) 
lose.  In  all  probability,  a  terriflc  number  of 
men:  (4)  and  endanger  the  civil  rights  of 
Its  citizenry,  and  possibly  even  Its  form  of 
government. 

Therefore,  every  American  must  make  one 
vital  decision.  Shall  American  foreign  policy 
be  governed  according  to  Its  ability  to  pro- 
tect democracy  in  America  or  according  to  Its 
acceptability  to  a  friendly  foreign  power?  I 
feel  that  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  ask 
himself  how  our  present  foreign  policy  will 
affect  the  democratic  Ideals  and  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

^'^^'  An  American. 


The  Triple-A  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  May  1,  1941 


AR-nCLES  FROM  THE  ELGIN    (NEBR.) 
REVIEW 


Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  some  clippings  taken 
by  me  from  a  small  country  weekly  news- 
paper published  by  a  friend  at  Elgin, 
Nebr.,  known  as  the  Elgin  Review.  These 
clippings  cover  a  friendly,  but  rather 
serious,  debate  between  the  editor  and  a 
neighboring  farmer  ae  regards  their 
views  on  some  phases  of  the  triple-A  pro- 
gram. It  began  with  an  editorial  by  the 
editor  entitled  "We  Would  Debate."  I 
ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 


point,  and  that  It  be  followed  by  the  let- 
ter written  by  the  neighboring  farmer, 
and  that  in  turn  by  the  editor's  reply. 

I  also  ask  to  have  included  in  the 
Record,  following  the  matters  above  re- 
ferred to,  a  quotation  from  a  real  farmer 
and  real  philosopher,  Jim  Squire.  Jim 
Squire  operates  a  small  but  homey  farm 
in  the  sand  hills  of  Nebraska.  He 
writes  a  weekly  column  for  this  paper, 
headed  As  a  Parmer  Sees  It,  aSid  he 
usually  hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  I  wish 
there  were  more  like  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Elgin  (Nebr.)  Review  of  March  20, 
1941) 

WE  WOULD  DEBATE 

Refusing  to  lend  stored  corn  to  desperately 
needy  Nebraska  farmers.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Claude  Wlckard  gives  as  his  reason  for 
not  doing  so  the  excuse  that  to  do  so  would 
"directly  contravene  the  price-stabilizing  ob- 
jectives" of  the  farm  program. 

He  makes  no  concrete  explanation  of  how 
this  would  come  about.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  doubtful  that  the  lending  of  corn  to 
drought  sufferers  In  the  entire  United  States 
on  a  basis  of  need  would  have  any  particular 
effect  on  the  market.  The  price  of  corn  is 
definitely  established  by  the  Government's 
price-pegging  activities. 

The  real  threat  to  the  administration's  pro- 
gram Is  Henrt  Wallace's  hybrid  corn,  through 
which  the  Iowa  and  Illinois  farmers  grow 
greatly  increased  yields  on  smaller  and 
smaller  acreages.  Another  threat  is  the  prac- 
tice of  permitting  southern  farmers  to  take 
acreage  out  of  cotton  and  plant  it  in  com. 

Etespite  a  definite  promise  that  the  ever- 
normal  granary  would  be  used  in  just  such 
cases  of  drought  as  have  prevailed  in  our  State 
for  some  years,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
prefers  to  dispose  of  its  unwieldy  surpluses  by 
sales  of  corn  in  25.000.000  bushel  lots  to  Great 
Britain  at  one-hall  the  price  needy  Nebras- 
kans  would   have   to   pay. 

"Stabilizing  objectives'"  Piffle!  Bible- 
reading  Henry  should  complete  the  story  of 
Joseph's  administration  in  Egypt  and  then 
act  with  as  much  himaanltarlanlsm  as  did 
Joseph  centuries  ago. 

Granting  that  there  have  been  several  good 
features  in  the  farm  program,  it  would  be  an 
enjoyable  evening's  fun  to  get  Henry,  Claude, 
or  even  Freddie  Wallace,  the  very  well  paid 
State  trlple-A  administrator  on  the  lectiire 
platform  for  a  debate.  Next  best  will  be  to 
direct  a  few  questions  toward  them.  Maybe 
next  week  would  be  a  good  time,  and  this 
column  a  good  place. 

[From  the  Elgin  (Nebr.)  Review  of  April  17. 
1941] 

TILDEN   FABMEK  TAKES    HIDE   OFF    REVIEW    EDFTOE 

TiLDEN.  Nebh.,  March  26,  1941. 
Mr.  F.  V.  Peterson, 

Editor  of  Elgin  Review  and 
Secretary  to  the  Governor, 

Lincoln,   Nebr. 

Deah  Mr.  Peterson:  I've  just  read  your 
article  entitled  "We  Would  Debate"  which 
was  published  In  your  last  edition  of  the 
Elgin  Review.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  do 
not  believe  you  would  need  go  quite  so  far 
as  Vice  President  Wallace,  Secretary  Wlckard. 
or  even  Freddie  Wallace  to  answer  your  pro- 
posed arguments.  You  could  hardly  expect 
men  of  their  caliber  to  be  too  much  con- 
cerned over  the  feelings  of  some  small  coun- 
try-town newspaper  editor  who  apparently 
has  become  "riled  up"  over  the  failure  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  recommend 
some  plan  which  he  has  been  supporting. 

Under  BtnxER's  plan,  as  I  understand  It, 
he  proposes  to  lend  com  to  the  needy  Ne- 
braska farmers  and  In  turn  they  are  to  re- 
pay it  in  bushels  in  some  future  years  when 


-^ 


WHS  oraerea  lo  De  priniea  m  uie  kecord, 
as  follows: 


we  are  pledged  to  free."    He  added  that  If  they 
abaodoued  what  is  called  tlie  first  line  of  de- 


Mr.  NYE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
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ttsMl  A.  A.  A.  immnm  i»  <>*miily  aoi  • 

ftUti  MP«f  S  OMC  OM  prtflrtfl  <#|M' 


•od  nrM  <a  <ipr—  our 
by  dufltptnff  or  in  rMttty  c^viag  awsy  mil' 
Uofu  of  bushcU  at  com  to  fanners  who  would 
ocherwtae  be  in  the  markft  for  grain,  and 
thereby  causing  direct  competition  to  cur 
narkeis.  Is  there  any  absolute  guaranty 
that  the  corn  whteh  Birn.n  proposes  to  loan 
to  the  needy  farmer*,  will  ever  be  repaid? 
What  would  become  of  the  com  loaned  to 
farmers  who  would  the  next  year  decide  to 
quit  farming  or  would  be  forced  to  quit 
farming  because  of  the  depressed  prices  re- 
ceived from  what  grain  they  did  raise  as  a 
resxilt  of  this  unbusinesslike  method  of  pro- 
posing to  aid  the  drought -stricken  farmers? 
Moreover,  could  such  a  (nogram  be  limited  to 
Nebraska  or  would  we  be  forced  to  extend  the 
program  to  all  other  drought-stricken  areas 
of  the  United  States  and  if  we  did.  how  many 
millions  of  bushels  of  com  do  you  suppose 
It  would  require  to  supply  the  needy  farmers 
of  Nebraska.  Kansas.  Oklahoma,  the  Dakotas. 
Colorado,  and  any  other  drought-stricken  area 
that  there  migbt  be  in  the  United  States? 

The  great  majority  of  those  farmers  to 
whomlL-.  Btttloi  proposes  to  lend  corn  have 
nothing  to  feed  It  to.  We  would  merely  be 
giving  corn  away  which  we  had  put  under 
■eal  for  the  purpose  of  bolstering  our  prices 
to  farmers,  who  In  turn  would  put  the  com 
on  the  market,  the  very  thing  which  we  have 
attempted  to  avoid,  and  thereby  establish 
direct  competition  to  our  com  markets.  I 
dont  believe  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
— Want  to  adopt  stKh  an  "unbusinesslike 
method"  of  aiding  our  drought-stricken 
farmers. 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Bvti.ks  ever  attempted  to 
run  his  business  on  such  a  basis.  No  doubt 
be  had  several  reasons  why  he  submitted  his 
com  plan.  One  might  have  been  to  under- 
mine the  very  foundation  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram, to  which  he  is  obviously  not  In  sym- 
pathy, by  releasing  the  very  com  which  we 
have  sealed  to  keep  off  the  market.  Another 
B^ht  have  t>een  to  put  mere  corn  into  the 
regular  channels  of  handling  grain,  thereby 
stimulating  Mr  BuTLEa's  own  business.  And 
another,  last  but  not  least,  might  have  been 
to  create  more  votes  for  Mr.  Butler  in  the 
recent  election  by  attempting  to  make  farm- 
ers believe  that  he  was  in  sincere  sympathy 
with  them  and  was  trying  to  help  them. 

I  fuUy  realize.  Mr.  Peterson,  that  those 
farmers  in  the  drought-stricken  area  are  most 
unfortunate  and  that  something  must  be 
done.  I  know  this  from  my  very  own  ex- 
perience. However.  I  don't  believe  the  log- 
ical answer  is  Butler's  corn  plan,  but.  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  crop  insurance  on  com.  Kven 
you  rau5t  admit  that  the  all-risk  crop-Insur- 
ance program  on  wheat  has  proved  most  sxic- 
cessful  and  is  most  certainly  a  businesslike 
'  manner  In  which  to  solve  our  problem.  We 
farmers  really  do,  beUeve  It  or  not.  want  to 
carry  on  our  buslnesa  in  a  buslneasllke  man- 
ner, Just  as  the  grainmen  and  even  the  news- 
papern>en  of  the  country  are  doing. 

In  regard  to  Hxnxt  Wallacxs  hybrid  com 
through  which  greatly  iucrecksed  yields  are 
being  produced  on  smaller  acreages.  I  can 
_only  state  that  Mr.  Wallacx  or  any  other 
man  who  has  aided  in  developing  hybrid 
corn  la  to  be  highly  complimented  for  their 
discovery  in  Increasing  corn  yields.  Planting 
bytu'id  corn  and  other  means  of  Increasing 
corn  yields  is  the  wise  thing  for  farmers  to  do. 
It  la  simply  the  means  by  which  farmers  take 
advantage  of  more  efOcient  methods  to  lower 
their  per  unit  cost  aiul  increase  their  in- 
come*. It  is  entirely  reasonable  for  fanners 
to  |»roduoe  their  com  as  cheaply  as  poaaible. 


fMM*  M  MM  ««f  t«  iMwr  fwr 
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»  PmmNM*  for  Om  tmwtm  la  iktftm0  ttm  tr** 

iT  MM  Mtf  t«  MMrt  iMver  MPMffM  or  tefftHUM 
M  M»  Urm.  tter«t»r  intrtmttm  <*>«  v«Hm  «( 
Me  lM»4,  We  mum  mmenOm  ttiai  w«  mmt 
leave  tlie  soil  In  a  position  to  produce  food  for 
tlM  people  of  our  Nation  for  geoeratlona  to 
eocBC,  and  it  is  fully  reall»d  that  the  soil  of 
our  Nation  has  boo  rapidly  been  becoming 
depleted.  If  we  raise  more  corn  per  acre.  It 
simply  means  that  we  will  need  to  raise  leas 
acrea.  Probably  you  shouldn't  Yte  too  severely 
criticized  for  condemning  our  hybrid  corn 
since  you,  not  being  a  farmer,  but  having 
been  a  school  teacher  and  a  newspaperman, 
covild  hardly  be  expected  to  understand  this 
situation. 

Regarding  the  practice  of  permitting  south- 
em  farmers  to  reduce  their  acreage  of  cotton 
and  increase  their  acreage  of  com,  please  let 
me  point  out  a  few  facts  In  this  connection. 
During  the  period  from  1928  to  1932  in- 
clusive, the  period  before  we  had  a  farm  pro- 
gram, the  12  Southern  States  planted  an 
average  corn  acreage  per  year  ol  28.920.000 
acres  while  during  the  period  from  1933  to 
1938,  the  years  of  our  A.  A.  A.  program,  they 
planted  an  average  acreage  per  year  of  30,- 
926.000,  an  Increase  of  but  2,006,000  acres 
In  1939  they  planted  30,888,000  acres.  In 
the  1928  to  1932  period  the  12  Southern  States 
produced  an  average  of  442,141.000  bushels 
per  year  while  in  the  1933  to  1938  period  they 
produced  an  average  of  445.316,000  bushels 
per  year,  an  increase  of  only  3.175,000  bushels 
per  year.  In  order  to  give  you  a  clearer  pic- 
ture, Mr.  Peterson,  so  that  I  can  feel  assured 
that  you  will  understand  it,  let  me  give  you 
this  explanation.  Antelope  County,  your 
home  county,  has  been  allotted  139.156  acres 
of  corn  for  1941.  a  figure  which  many  critics 
of  the  A.  A.  A.  program  claim  is  a  drastic  cut. 
which  when  multiplied  by  a  yield  of  25 
bushels  per  acre,  which  I'm  sure  you'll  agree 
we  could  easily  raise  with  ample  rainfall, 
would  result  in  a  production  of  3.478.900 
btishels,  a  figure  representing  303,900  bushels 
more  corn  than  the  12  Southern  States  have 
increased  their  corn  production  during  the 
program  years.  And  Antelope  County  here  in 
Nebraska,  as  you  know,  represents  only  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  counties  in  the  Corn  Belt 
and  a  low  producing  county,  too,  when  com- 
pared with  counties  in  the  States  of  Iowa 
and  Illinois. 

Just  how  much  have  we  farmers  in  the 
Corn  Belt  increased  our  acreage  of  cotton 
during  the  program  years?  Practically  none, 
if  any.  And  neither  have  the  southern  farmers 
increased  their  acreage  of  corn  materially, 
Mr.  Peterson,  and  they  never  will.  We  can't 
raise  cotton  profitably  and  they  can't  raise 
corn  profitably.  The  average  yield  of  corn 
In  the  12  Southern  States  is  15.1  bushels  as 
compared  with  an  average  yield  In  Iowa  of 
49.5  bushels,  and  an  average  yield  of  the  en- 
tire United  States  of  27.9  bushels.  These 
figures  are  authentic.  Mr.  Peterson,  and  I 
suggest  that  you  study  them. 

Regarding  your  statement  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  prefers  to  dispose  of  its 
unwieldy  surpluses  by  sales  of  com  to  Great 
Britain  in  25.000,000-bushel  lots  at  one-half 
the  price  needy  Nebraskans  would  have  to 
pay.  I  wish  to  state  that  that,  too,  is  an  un- 
true statement.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment sold  the  com  you  mentioned  to  Great 
Britain  delivered  f.  o.  b.  Montreal,  Canada, 
at  50  cents  per  btishel.  Just  a  few  days  ago 
I  talked  with  a  trucker  who  was  delivering 
com  from  this  area  to  the  drought-stricken 
area  of  Nebraska  at  the  price  of  60  cents  per 
bushel.  I  don't  suppose  a  man  of  your  abil- 
ity could  hardly  understand  how  the  sale  of 
surpltis  corn  from  the  United  States  to  Great 
Britain  could  help  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try and  bow  It  might  also  help  Great  Britain 


l»  Mi  tUM  «#  fMrt  flMd,  1114  M  « flaw  < 
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Ut  me  elei  M*ke  •  few  reoieiltf  in  «o»' 
neetioR  vltft  ftsw  etetement  ••  u>  tlie  utrf 
weft  pct4  Vebraeke  ttete  A-  A-  A.  AdmMile- 
trator,  Preddi^  Wallaee."  f  won<ler  horn  It 
bappened  that  yottr  aalary  •«  aecretery  to 
Govertvor  Griswold  was  increased  from  %2,iOO 
to  •3.600  a  year,  a  net  increaae  of  $1,200  over 
the  salary  paid  to  the  secretary  of  former 
Govemor  Cochran.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
you're  a  better  secretary  than  Governor  Coch- 
ran was  ever  able  to  employ,  or  perhaps  it  Is 
because  you're  a  former  school  teacher  and 
a  newspaperman,  or  mayt>e  it  was  for  some 
other  reason.  I  wonder  what  the  "needy  Ne- 
braska drought-stricken  farmers"  wovild  have 
to  say  about  that  if  they  knew  It. 

It's  amazing  how  so  many  people  who  have 
never  had  any  practical  experience  on  a  farm 
or  who  have  possibly  read  something  about 
the  farm  out  of  a  book,  can  know  or  think 
they  know  so  much  more  about  the  farmers' 
business  than  do  the  farmers  themselves. 
I'm  sure  I  know  very  little  about  your  news- 
paper business  and  I  frankly  admit  It.  How- 
ever. I  do  believe  I  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  agricultural  situation,  having  been  a 
farmer  for  the  67  years  of  my  life  in  addition 
to  having  been  awarded  a  first-class  advanced 
certificate  in  scientific  agriculture,  and  one 
of  exactly  the  same  rating  In  geology  from 
a  noted  agricultural  university  In  Wales  be- 
fore coming  to  this  country. 

If  you  are  so  very  much  Interested  In 
debating,  may  I  suggest  that  you  call  at  the 
office  of  Fred  Wallace  In  Lincoln  and  I'm  sure 
he'll  be  glad  to  answer  a  few  of  your  ques- 
tions. However  I  don't  believe  you  have  the 
courage  to  attempt  to  debate  In  person,  but 
would  rather  publish  your  arguments  In  your 
little  newspaper  In  order  that  you  will  not 
need  to  face  an  argument.  If  you  Intend  to 
direct  more  arguments  to  Henry  Claude,  and 
Freddie,  may  I  suggest  that  you  select  a  topic 
on  which  you  are  a  little  better  qualified  to 
speak.  Also,  if  you  wish  to  carry  on  your 
debates  in  a  manner  which  is  fair  to  both 
sides  you  might  print  In  your  newspmper  a 
part  of  this  letter,  at  least  the  direct  answers 
to  yotir  questions. 

Before  closing  I  wish  to  state  that  I  believe 
if  ycu  will  review  the  above  statements  in  an 
unbiased  state  of  mind  that  you  must  agree 
that  your  arguments  have  been  answered 
quite  conclusively. 

Sincerely  yottts, 

Lewis  Evans. 

P.  S.— If  you  fall  to  print  the  answers  to 
your  arguments  in  your  paper,  some  of  my 
neighboring  farmers  and  myself  shall  be 
obliged  to  have  the  entire  letter  printed  to 
some  other  newspaper  of  the  county. 


[Prom    the    Elgin    (Nebr.)    Review   of   April 
8.  1941) 

WZ  L06E   OtTR   HIOI 

I'm  not  wise  enough  to  be  an  owl.  What's 
more,  I've  never  seen  a  boiled  owl,  although 
I've  heard  and  read  about  'em.  Anyway,  if 
you  want  to  know  how  we  Imagine  owls  ar« 
boiled,  turn  to  next  week's  Review  and  read 
a  letter  which  a  reader  over  Tllden  way  has 
addressed  to  us. 

Mr.  Lewis  Evans,  objecting  to  some  of  our 
observations  of  the  farm  program,  "takes  the 
hide  off"  the  editor  as  he  tosses  a  tcnent  of 
slashing,  tearing,  battering,  bruising  words  at 
us.  All  sizes  and  shapes  of  words  are  used. 
There  are  10,  25,  and  even  50  centers  brought 
into  play  as  well  as  some  that  are  tinted  with 
the  acid  of  sarcasm.  It's  a  real  Roman  holi- 
day, and  the  blood,  our  blood,  nins  right 
freely. 

Mr.  Evans  does  a  good  Job.  and  we  have 
written  and  thanked  him  for  the  letter  whlcb 


Since  the  passage  of  the  lease-lend  bill  on 
March  23  the  main  emphasis  of  our  foreign 
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editor  entitled  "We  Would  Debate."    I 
ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 


braska  farmers  and  in  turn  they  are  to  re- 
pay It  in  bixshels  In  some  future  years  when 
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In  our  letter  to  Mr.  Evane  we  aeld  In  part: 
'^hlle  I  have  never  been  actively  engaged 
to  farming,  except  for  brief  periods  of  work 
as  a  farm  laborer,  yet,  being  a  rxative  Me- 
braskan  and  havltig  spent  my  entire  lifetime 
in  the  State.  I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  welfare  of  all  of  us  Is  utterly  de- 
pendent upon  the  success  of  those  engaged  in 
agriculture.  I  am  interested,  as  I  assume 
you  are.  in  anything  that  will  promote  Ne- 
braska agriculture.  My  Interest  transcends 
that  of  any  partisan  or  organization  tie." 
With  that  spirit  in  mind,  I  will  try  to  find 
time  to  prepare  some  answers  for  Mr.  Evans' 
rather  lengthy  discourse. 

IProm   the    Elgin    (Nebr.)    Review   of  April 
24.  1941] 

THE  EOrrOK   REPLIES  TO   MB.   EVANS — CONTUrCES 

discussion  of  the  farm  problem 

April  24.  1941. 
Mr.  Lewis  Evans, 

Ttlden,  Nebr. 

Dear  Mr.  Evans:  As  I  stated  in  my  letter 
of  acknowledgment,  it  was  mighty  fine  to 
hear  from  you  and  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  print  your  letter  in  the  Review.  I  hope 
that  our  readers  found  it  interesting  and 
that,  should  the  occasion  arise,  we  may  have 
the  privilege  of  further  communications 
from  you. 

It  seems  unfortunate  to  me  that  In  dis- 
cussing the  Butler  corn -lending  plan  you 
did  not  limit  your  comments  strictly  to  its 
merits  but  found  it  necessary  to  question 
Senator  Butler's  Integrity  and  sincerity. 
He  is  the  owner  and  operator  of  two  large 
farms  in  Furnas  County,  is  a  triple-A  co- 
oparator.  doesn't  have  one  penny  in  the 
grain  business,  and  since  entering  the 
United  States  Senate  has  been  making  a 
valiant  fight  to  get  the  corn-lending  plan 
adopted  and  has  en  several  occasions  risen 
to  the  defense  of  the  American  farmer  when 
administration  forces  have  attempted  to  em- 
ploy the  American  taxpayers'  (farmers  in- 
cluded) money  to  bring  South  American 
farm  products  into  the  United  States  in 
competition  with  the  products  of  Nebraska 
producers.  Should  you  be  interested,  I 
would  refer  you  to  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  March  7.  20.  and  31.  I  am  certain 
that  Senator  BtnxER  would  be  pleased  to 
correspond  with  you  regarding  any  phases 
of  the  agricultural  program  and  to  send  you 
copies  of  his  speeches  in  behalf  of  the  Ne- 
braska farmer. 

The  Butler  plan  was  a  result  of  the  7  ter- 
rible years  of  drought  and  attendant  human 
suffering  that  have  prevailed  over  a  large 
portion  of  our  State.  For  several  years  my 
neighbors  south  of  Elgin  have  seen  fiery 
blasts  destroy  their  vegetation,  watched  their 
cattle  starve  or  be  trucked  away  to  the  market 
at  great  loss,  while  their  families  have  gone 
without  adequate  clothing,  medical  and  den- 
tal services  and.  In  some  cases,  without  proper 
food.  Last  summer  the  area  from  Elgin  to 
the  Kansas  line,  from  Saline  County  to  Colo- 
rado, was  again  a  picture  of  desolation,  possi- 
bly the  worst  In  several  unspeakable  bad 
years.  Men  were  at  their  wit's  end.  many 
gave  up  farming  in  August,  merchants  de- 
spaired of  the  future,  thousands  of  ovir  fellow 
Nebraskans  cried  for  help.  Seeing  this, 
viewing  the  plight  of  his  farm  neighbors  and 
at  the  same  time  conscious  of  the  vast  moun- 
tains of  com  held  by  the  Government  under 
its  so-called  ever  normal  granary  program. 
Hugh  Btmjat,  to  his  eternal  credit,  suggested 
the  lending  of  com  to  his  fellow  citizens  (our 
neighbors)  In  order  that  they  might  keep  on 
the  farm  the  milk  cows,  chickens,  cattle,  and 
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The  propoMl  wee  made  to  eertf  Auguai 
1940,  and  bad  it  been  put  late  effect  at  ooee 
would  have  done  tmtold  good.  Many  iunoen 
could  have  stayed  on  their  farms,  Nebraska 
cattle  and  hogs  m'ouldn't  have  been  further 
reduced  to  pitifully  low  levels  and  thousands 
of  Nebraska  farmers  wotUd  have  been  in  a 
position  to  benefit  by  the  cattle  prices  that 
have  prevailed  and  the  new  hog  and  poxiltry 
prices  that  the  Government  is  establishing. 
Even  put  into  effect  now,  the  proposal  would 
still  have  great  value. 

In  November  1939  the  North  Central  Di- 
vision of  the  A.  A.  A.,  a  division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  put  out  a  pam- 
phlet. N.  C.  R.  Leaflet  401.  entitled  "Here's 
Our  Farm  Program  for  1940."  in  which  it 
stated:  "Farmers  can  look  upon  the  record 
corn  carry-over  in  1939  as  an  accomplishment 
in  building  an  ever-normal  granary.  If  for- 
eign demand  requires  larger  supplies  or  If 
crop  falltire  comes,  the  ever-normal  granary 
will  meet  the  situation  well." 

Having  read  this  promise,  knowing  the 
great  need  that  existed  in  the  State,  and 
viewing  the  numberless  shiny  tin  cribs  into 
which  corn  had  been  poured.  It  seemed  un- 
believable that  our  Government  would  permit 
people  living  within  the  very  shadows  of  those 
cribs  to  be  driven  off  their  farms  for  the  lack 
of  corn,  corn  which  Uncle  Sam  had  in  tre- 
mendous abundance. 

You  suggest  that  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
would  "depress"  the  market  and  possibly 
"undermine"  the  farm  program.  I  am  unable 
to  accept  your  reasoning  and  for  your  infor- 
mation quote  here  the  opinion  of  a  long-time 
dealer  in  grains,  who  states  that  it  could 
have  no  such  effect: 

"I  do  not  see  any  possible  way  In  which 
this  plan  could  be  construed  as  bearish  or 
depressing  on  the  corn  price.  If  it  is  any 
factor  at  all  in  establishing  values,  it  would 
be  on  the  'up'  side,  as  it  is  a  means  of  pro- 
viding corn  to  the  farmer  feeder  who  is 
unable  to  piu-chase  corn  under  present  condi- 
tions. Therefore  It  should  Increase  the  con- 
sumption of  corn  and  not  only  create  a  better 
demand  at  this  time  but  also  enable  the  dis- 
tressed farmer  to  hold  on  to  his  livestock 
until  such  time  as  he  became  a  producer,  and 
at  that  time  he  would  be  In  a  position  to 
consume  his  products  rather  than  to  throw 
It  on  the  market. 

"Since  the  Butler  plan  is  a  loan  plan  and 
not  a  gift,  it  is  my  opinion  that  It  would  be 
of  very  little  effect  as  a  market  facte*  and  if 
any  effects  at  all  were  visible  it  should  be 
toward  strengthening  corn  prices.  I  believe 
this  would  be  the  conclusion  of  any  econo- 
mist." 

You  also  ask  how  much  corn  would  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  plan  In  Nebraska  and 
if  It  is  adopted  here  whether  It  should  not  be 
extended  to  other  drought  areas  In  the 
Nation.  Again  I  have  tiwned  to  experienced 
farmers  and  country  elevator  men  and  they 
estimate  that  5,000.000  bushels  would  have 
been  ample  to  care  for  the  Nebraska  require- 
ments. In  1933.  Antelope  County  produced 
more  corn  than  they  suggest  was  needed. 
The  plan  should  have  been  extended  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  suffering  drought.  Good 
nelghborllness  at  home  might  be  shocking  in 
Eome  circles  but  still  seems  sound  to  me. 
Anxiety  for  our  own  unfortunate  would  seem 
as  commendable  as  chasing  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  to  distribute  American  charity. 

In  a  world  in  which  poverty  abounds,  in  an 
America  in  which  Milo  Perkins,  Chief  of  the 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration,  says  that 
thousands  of  American  t>oys  are  rejected  for 
military  service  because  their  health  has  been 
undermined  "living  on  an  average  of  a  nickel 
a  meal  at  retail  prices,"  in  a  world  where 
needs  are  endless,  In  such  a  world  It  Is  Im- 
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to  general,  trytog  to  make  ue  wealthier  by 
making  us  poorer.  Tbe  cbange  le  wonderful 
and  I'm  wiUlng  to  accept  It  even  If  I  can't 
imderetand  a  policy  of  paying  people  to  take 
acres  out  of  production  while  encouraging 
the  use  of  hybrids  that  Increase  total  produc- 
tion faster  than  acreage  reductions  decrease  It. 
An  America  back  at  work,  an  America  in 
which  all  have  a  purchasing  power  great 
enough  at  least  to  have  enough  to  eat  would 
go  a  long  way  to  solve  many  of  the  farmer's 
most  perplexing  problems.  It  seems  regret- 
table that  those  In  authority  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  haven't  concentrated  on  this,  the 
main  problem,  rather  than  looking  for  short- 
cuts. 

Your  statements  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
duction of  com  in  12  Southern  States  corre- 
sponds closely  with  those  I  have  before  me. 
Fourteen  Southern  States— Virginia.  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida. 
Tennessee,  Alabama.  Mississippi.  Louisiana. 
Oklahoma,  Texas.  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
Arkansas — increased  their  corn  acreage  from 
27.9  percent  of  the  national  acreage  in  the 
years  1924-33  to  32.9  percent  of  the  na- 
tional acreage  in  the  period  1934-40.  The 
increase  In  corn  production  in  bushels  In 
the  same  period  was  from  17.5  percent  of 
the  national  total  to  20.6  percent. 

One  observer  suggests  that  the  impact  of 
the  Southern  States'  Increased  acreage  wont 
be  felt  until  they  go  for  hybrids.  He  feels 
that  they  will  increase  their  production  as 
they  gain  more  experience  with  corn  and  a'sD 
points  out  that  there  has  been  a  slight  In- 
crease in  cattle  and  hog  production  In  the 
South.  I  am  not  familiar  with  possibilities 
of  the  South  in  the  corn,  hog.  and  cattle  field, 
but  hesitate  to  look  with  approval  on  trlple-A 
encouragement  of  these  j>eople  to  enter  what 
we  have  been  pleased  to  feel  was  our  produc- 
tive province.  Things  have  been  tough 
enough  for  us  as  It  is.  Also,  here's  another 
instance  of  paying  one  group  to  take  acres 
out  of  production  while  permitting  another 
group  to  enter  the  field 

You  write  that  my  statement  that  the  Gov- 
ernment sold  25.000,000  bushels  of  corn  to 
Great  Britain  at  a  price  about  half  of  that 
our  needy  farmers  would  have  had  to  pay  is 
untrue  and  go  on  to  say  the  corn  was  "deliv- 
ered f.  o.  b.  Montreal.  Canada,  at  50  cents  per 
bushel."  Now  we  are  getting  some  place.  We 
first  learned  of  this  transaction  through  a 
trade  Journal.  Later  mention  was  made  in 
the  daily  press.  To  verify  the  press  reporto  I 
wired  several  Washington  sources  only  to  learn 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  re- 
fused to  make  public  the  details  of  the  sale. 
Now  for  the  first  time  I  get  definite  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  price  and  point  of  delivery. 
May  I  inquire  as  to  your  source  of  informa- 
tion? What  department  or  person  provided 
you  with  it.  and  under  what  date?  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  you  immediately  on  this 
point.  You  state  that  the  corn  was  delivered 
f.  o.  b.  Montreal.  That  seems  our  Govern- 
ment paid  the  freight.  The  freight  Item  Is  of 
great  Importance  in  this  discussion.  If  the 
com  originated  In  Iowa,  as  Is  my  impression, 
the  freight  charges  by  rail  to  Chicago  and 
the  water  rates  from  there  to  Montreal  could 
easily  amount  to  enough  to  mean  that  tbe 
Government  sold  the  corn  for  around  30  cents 
per  bushel.  If  the  corn  went  by  rail  all  or 
more  of  the  way  than  to  Chicago,  the  charges 
would,  of  cotirse,  mount.  The  C.  C.  C.  said 
last  summer  that  It  would  not  sell  com  for 
less  than  the  loan  price  of  61  cenU  plus  a 
year's  storage  of  7  cents,  plus,  as  I  recall,  cer- 
tain interest  charges,  which  means  that  their 
price  to  Nebraskans  last  summer,  provided 
they  would  sell  at  all,  was  68  cents  per  bushel 
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plus.  Accordingly.  If  the  Oovemment  paid 
the  freight  to  Montreal,  as  you  state,  you  will 
aoon  see  that  my  one-half-price  statement 
becomes  correct. 

But  Irrespective  of  all  that,  even  at  50  cenU, 
the  com  was  sold  at  less  than  Ncbraskana 
could  buy  It.  And  111  confess  my  inablUty 
to  understand  the  motives  that  would  prompt 
our  Government  to  sell  com  cheaper  to  Great 
Britain  than  it  would  to  Nebraskans  who 
needed  it  desperately  to  feed  a  few  chickens, 
some  pigs,  and  a  couple  of  milk  cows  in  order 
to  get  through  the  approaching  winter.  If 
that  be  treason  I'm  guilty  and  proud  of  It. 
Twenty-flve  million  bushels,  five  times  the 
com  needs  to  give  relief  in  Nebraska,  went  to 
Great  Britain  at  a  premium. 

By  the  way.  Government  agencies  have  been 
peddling  free  oranges,  potatoes,  grapefruit, 
and  a  lot  of  other  commodities  about  the 
eotintry  and  I  assiime  properly  so.  Why  not 
eom?  Is  there  something  peculiarly  different 
•bout  It  or  about  the  need  of  drouth -stricken 
farmers  for  it?  If  so.  what?  The  Butler  plan 
dldnt  contemplate  that  it  be  free  but  that 
com  be  repaid  in  kind.  Which  also  recalls 
your  query  as  to  whether  the  farmers  would 
repay  their  loans.  Tou  wonder  If  there  is  any 
"absolute  guarantee  that  the  com  will  ever  be 
repaid"?  I  dont  know  of  anything  In  this 
world  that  is  abaohate  with  the  possible  excep- 
tions of  taxes,  death,  and  New  Deal  deficits 
but  of  this  I  am  certain,  Nebraska  farmers 
are  fust  as  honest  as  they  make  them  and 
there  are  statistics  that  can  be  offered  In 
proof  If  you  insist. 

I  think  the  farm  program  has  many  fine 
features.  I  feel  that  It  has  done  much  good 
for  Nebraska.  I  want  to  see  it  continued  and 
strengthened.  I  should  like  to  see  it  and  the 
National  Government  more  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  American  agriculture  and  not  so 
eager  to  sacrifice  home  interests  to  those 
abroad.  I  have  hope  that  some  progress  is 
being  made. 

The  trlple-A  set-up  should  be  established 
upon  a  different  basis  in  Nebraska  and  sev- 
eral of  her  neighboring  States.  Fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  Nebraska.  Kansas,  and  the  two 
Dakotaa  are  the  only  States  In  the  Union 
that  have  practiced  scarcity  production.  Na- 
ttire  forced  it  upon  them  and  in  a  big  way. 
Triple-A  flgtires  show  that  in  Nebraska  ottr 
farm  cash  Income  purchasing  power  dropped 
nearly  one-half  in  10  years — to  55  percent  in 
1938  and  65  percent  in  1939.  Our?  was  the 
pvatest  lois  in  the  Nation.  While  that  was 
the  situation  here,  some  States  made  gains 
as  high  as  33  percent.  We  contend  that 
farm  benefit  payments  should  be  increased 
in  hard-hit  areas  like  Nebraska  and  reduced 
In  States  up  to  or  above  normal  in  purchasing 
power  of  farm  cash  Income. 

Tour  statement  that  the  farm  set-up  is 
definitely  not  a  relief  program  might  be 
abruptly  challenged  by  certain  heavy  Federal 
taxpayers,  were  they  to  hear  it.  They  woxild 
wonder  Just  what  term  you  would  apply  to  It. 
Inasmuch  as  In  1939  it  withdrew  about  1 1.000,- 
000,000  from  the  Treasury.  Certainly  it  Is  a 
process  of  taking  from  one  part  of  our  society 
and  giving  It  to  another.  Personally,  I  am 
In  favor  of  It.  regardless.  For  150  years  we 
have  subsidized  American  Industry  through  a 
system  of  protective  tariffs.  The  farmer  has 
been  paying  tribute  and  would  seem  at  this 
late  date  to  be  entitled  to  substantial  con- 
dderatlon. 

It  brlnga  no  ]oy  to  me  to  note  that  after 
•  years  the  present  farm  program  has  not 
been  able  to  reduce  production  in  the  United 
States,  raise  prices,  and  thus  achieve  parity 
(this  was  its  announced  program  for  farm 
prosperity),  and  today  the  American  farmer 
enjoyi  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  80 
percent  of  parity,  which  means  that  In  this 
respect  he  is  In  no  better  position  than  he 
was  back  in  1930.  ICaybe  this  condition  ac- 
counts for  Hknbt'b  transfer  to  the  South 
American  scene. 

I  gain  the  impression  frtxn  yotir  letter  that 
ths  farm  program  Is  not  subject  to  crltldsin. 


partlctilarly  from  one  not  a  farmer.  All  of  us 
In  Nebraska  are  dependent  upon  the  farm 
and  Interested  in  any  movement  to  Improve 
farming  conditions.  More  than  that,  many 
of  our  farm  problenu  are  economic  and  politi- 
cal In  nature,  and  as  citizens  and  taxpayers 
we  would  all  seem  to  have  a  legitimate  stake 
in  them  and  every  reason  to  enter  into  fvill 
discussion. 

That  farmers  are  not  unanimous  concern- 
ing the  present  program  seems  apparent  when 
one  reads  the  comments  of  Edward  A.  O'Neal, 
southern  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Btueau  Federation,  who,  in  a  recent  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  speech,  insisted  that  steps  be 
taken  at  once  to  check  a  trend  toward  ex- 
cessive bureaucracy  In  A.  A.  A.  administra- 
tion. He  was  quoted  as  being  afraid  that  the 
program  would  become  so  costly  to  adminis- 
ter and  would  be  so  tangled  in  red  tape  that 
it  would  lose  Its  present  widespread  support 
among  the  farmers.  I  also  recall  that  last 
sununer  a  Nebraska  farm  leader  was  quoted 
in  the  dally  press  as  saying.  "We  have  no 
quarrel  with  farmers  who  accept  benefit  pay- 
ments. In  many  cases  they  have  been  life- 
savers.  But  we  should  be  working  for  a  real 
cure  that  will  make  compensating  hand-outs 
unnecessary. "  These  statements  are  encour- 
aging to  me,  because  they  indicate  that  our 
farm  leaders  are  studying  and  searching  for 
ways  in  which  to  improve  our  farm  program 
rather  than  blindly  accepting  the  stattis  quo; 
maybe  I  should  say  Henry  quo. 

Unquestionably  the  farm  problem  Is  a  diffi- 
cult one.  Unemplojrment,  changes  in  food  de- 
mands, scientific  advances  in  farming,  the 
loss  of  foreign  markets,  dislocations  resulting 
from  the  overexpansion  during  World  War 
No.  1,  disparity  between  the  prices  paid  for 
goods  bought  and  those  sold  by  the  farmer, 
drought,  and  many  other  factors  have  con- 
spired against  the  fanner.  Solution  of  our 
agricultural  problems  will  require  our  best 
thought  and  friendly  cooperation. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  either 
you  or  your  son  is  or  has  been  In  the  employ 
of  the  triple  A.  I  wonder  if  such  a  close 
association  might  exercise  some  influence  in 
your  attitude  toward  the  matters  under  dls- 
ctission. 

With  reference  to  your  Invitation  for  me 
to  meet  and  talk  with  Fred  Wallace,  may  I 
suggest  that  I  have  beard  from  several  sources 
that  he  is  a  splendid  chap  and  that  nothing 
would  please  me  more  than  to  meet  and  visit 
with  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  certain 
that  HxNBT  Wallace  Is  an  A-1  fellow  also. 
All  of  us  have  much  in  conunon.  I  rather 
suspect  that  our  field  of  agreement  would  be 
some  90  to  95  percent  with  our  area  of  dis- 
agreement accordingly  rather  limited. 

And   now,   even    though   the  subject   has 
Just  been   nicely  opened,   I   must   end   this 
letter.     In  closing,  may  I  say  that  I'd  still 
enjoy  that  opportunity  to  debate. 
With  kindest  regards, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Val  Peterson, 
Editor,  Elgin  Review. 

[From  the  Ugln  (Nebr.)  Review  of  April  24, 

1941] 

aa  a  paemxb  sees  xt 

(By  Jim  Squire) 

Wanted  to  do  a  bit  of  carpenter  work  and 
my  saws  being  In  typical  farmer  condition 
I  decided  they  needed  to  visit  Mr.  Skinner. 
Took  them  to  his  shop  and  as  he  tuned  them 
up  I  talked  with  him  a  bit.  Sea  he,  "I  enjoy 
your  column  in  the  paper,  but  I  dont  always 
agree  with  you." 

Sez  I,  "It  will  be  a  terrible  thing  if  the 
time  ever  comes  when  we  all  agree.  Life  will 
be  pretty  dtmib  and  dead  and  progress  will 
stop." 

"Just  the  way  I  feel  about  It,"  said  Mr. 
Skinner.  "1  cant  learn  anything  from  the 
man  I  agree  with.  The  only  place  I  can  learn 
is  from  the  man  who  knows  something  I 
dont  cr  thinks  differently  than  I  do." 


Which  p>hUo6ophy  I  should  like  to  call  to 
Mr.  Evans'  attention.  He  writes  rather 
venomously  In  last  week's  Review  concern- 
ing Val  Peterson's  criticism  of  the  A.  A.  A.'s 
refusal  to  loan  sealed  corn  to  needy  farmers. 
And  judging  by  last  falls  vote.  It  wasnt  just 
"some  small  town  country  editor"  who 
thought  things  weren't  being  handled  right. 
And  apparently  Peterson  and  Butler  were 
ahead  of  Wallace  and  Wallace  in  their  think- 
ing, anyway.  Received  a  letter  yesterday 
from  the  A.  A.  A.  Quoting  parts  of  It. 
"Every  farmer  should  vmderstand  that  the 
new  food  plan  and  the  resulting  revisions  In 
A.  A.  A.  are  for  but  one  purpose — to  convert 
corn  Into  concentrated  foods  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble. One  of  the  Immediate  ways  we  can  do 
this  is  by  feeding  hogs  to  heavier  weights. 
Increasing  dairy  production  by  feeding  more 
grain,  and  stepping  up  egg  production  and 
farm  fiocks  as  fast  as  possible.  For  the  fu- 
ture we  must  increase  the  farrowing  of  hogs, 
enlarge  our  dairy  herds,  and  continue  to  In- 
crease the  size  of  poultry  flocks. 

"Now  is  the  time  to  use  part  of  the  abun- 
dant supply  of  com  we  have  In  the  ever- 
normal  granary." 

As  for  Peterson's  salary,  you  watch  him 
awhile  and  you'll  say  he  efvms  It. 

Since  It  seems  to  be  customary  to  give 
scholastic  attainments,  will  say  I  am  a  gradu- 
ate of  Park  Center  High  School,  which  has 
10  grades. 

Also,  since  when  (in  this  country  at  least) 
has  It  become  either  necessary  or  advisable 
for  editors  to  talk  only  about  their  own  btosl- 
ness?  Do  people  want  editorials  about  lino- 
types and  unpaid  subscriptions  only? 
Cannot  matters  of  public  policy  be  discussed? 
Or  is  this  Russia  or  Germany  now?  At  least 
one  national  farm  organization  has  insisted 
that  the  A.  A.  A.  be  taken  clear  out  of  politics 
and  the  administration  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  do  this.  Remember  those  "farm 
dinners"  a  year  ago  In  Maich,  with  Wallacb 
and  Roosevelt  as  the  featured  speakers? 
Now  see  who  Is  Vice  President. 

This  column  cannot  be  accused  of  being 
anti-A.  A.  A.,  since  It  has  received  much 
favorable  publicity  herein,  and  I  dont  wish 
to  see  It  killed  off  by  unwise  or  infiexible 
management.  Being  above  criticism  or  tin- 
able  to  make  use  of  it  is  that  sort  of  man- 
agement. So  I  am  glad  to  see  the  A.  A.  A. 
reverse  Itself  on  this  sealed-corn  bxisiness. 
True,  it  leaves  Mr.  Evans  in  a  bad  hole,  but  If 
he  can  take  It  like  he  can  give  it  hell  be  all 
right. 

p.  S.  Dear  Fred  and  Val:  If  I  do  not  see 
this  in  your  miserable  small -town  paper  this 
week,  I  shall  get  me  a  rehabilitation  loan 
and  start  a  daily  paper  In  Elgin,  with  a  Sun- 
day comic  section  containing  forty- leven 
pages.    So  print  It  or  else. 


Hitler's  Economic  Blueprint 
•f  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Mississn>pi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  29.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  CUDAHY 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Reccxid.  I  am 
inserting  an  article  written  by  Mr.  John 
Cudahy,  American  Minister  to  Ireland, 


1937-38,  and  Ambassador  to  Belgium, 
1939-40,  on  the  subject  of  Hitler's  Eco- 
nomic Blueprint  of  Europe. 

This  article  by  Mr.  Cudahy  seems  to 
me  to  be  rather  Impartial,  and  it  goes 
into  the  economic  and  financial  phases 
of  European  conditions. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Berlin,  April  26.— Before  leaving  home 
many  people  spoke  to  me  about  the  conse- 
quences for  business  and  trade  in  Europe  If 
Germany  dominated  the  Continent  after  the 
war. 

No  one  seemed  to  have  any  definite  Idias 
on  the  subject.  Sjieculations  varied  from 
predictions  of  d.re  economic  calamity,  the 
overwhelming  majority  view,  to  the  belief 
of  a  very  few  that  German  supremacy  might 
possibly  mean  a  long  era  of  industrial  ex- 
pansion and  prosperity,  such  as  in  the  latler 
ninete?nth  century,  after  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War. 

My  editors  asked  me  to  Investigate  condi- 
tions first-hand,  to  consult  with  financial 
and  business  leaders  in  Germany,  and  to 
talk  w.th  officials  who  are  directing  le  eco- 
nomic policy  of  the  Third  Reich  and  may  be 
charged  with  the  same  responsibility  if  and 
when  peace  comes  to  Eiu-ope.  I  was  com- 
missioned, as  an  Inquiring  reporter,  to  get  a 
German  economic  blueprint.  This  I  have 
attempted. 

I  have  interviewed  businessmen,  financiers, 
and  the  men  who  determine  the  fiscal  and 
commercial  policies  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment, and  have  tried  to  tell  of  these  Inter- 
views Just  as  faithfully  and  objectively  as  I 
could.  As  a  reporter,  I  have  no  right  to  pass 
upon  the  doctrines  enunciated  by  Nazi  lead- 
ers, and  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  do  so. 

KATION   BAI^KRtm   IN    1933 

Upon  the  Inauguration  of  the  National 
Socialist  governmerjt  in  January  1933  the 
financial  assets  of  the  German  Government 
consisted  of  $25,000,(()00  in  gold  and  a  meager 
supply  of  foreign  exchange.  Germany  owed 
billions  abroad.  The  truth  was  that  Ger- 
many, with  7.000.000  idle,  was  bankrupt. 

Dr.  HJalmar  Horace  Greeley  Sohacht  rushed 
to  the  rescue  by  creating  a  system  of  pegged, 
fiat  money.  I  rempmber  my  first  meeting 
with  the  finance  minister  in  1933  and  I  blush 
to  recall  how,  schooled  in  academic  economic 
principles.  I  assured  Dr.  Schacht  that  any  fiat 
currency  was  bound  to  germinate  self-destruc- 
tion. But  the  fiat  money  system  worked  in 
Germany  regardless  of  what  textbooks  said. 

At  the  outset.  Dr  Schacht  made  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  Internal  function  of  this 
money  and  Its  use  as  foreign  exchange.  His 
controlled  mark  had  no  gold  cr  silver  to  sus- 
tain it.  but  Instead  was  based  on  production 
of  German  industry  and  agriculture. 

Seven  milllcn  unemployed  were  put  to  work 
In  industry,  on  roa(ds,  and  public  works.  A 
year  later  came  the  rearmament  program 
which,  according  to  Hitler's  statement, 
represented  an  Irlvestment  of  over  $22,- 
000,000.000  at  the  outset  of  the  war.  The 
consequence  of  this  great  employment  was  an 
Inciease  of  nationai  income  from  46.500.000,- 
000  relchsmarks  ln|  1933  to  59.105.000,000  in 
1939.  Money  ran  firom  hand-to-hand  with  a 
velocity  which  made  unnecessary  added  vol- 
ume so  that  circulauon  of  5.722.000.000  relchs- 
marks in  1933  was  jaugmented  only  to  7.774.- 
000.000  relchsmarki?  in  1937.  There  is.  how- 
ever, a  striking  iritrease  and  an  evidence  of 
war  infiation  by  December  31.  1939,  in  the 
circulation  figures  of   14.502.000.000. 

CKEDrrS   WERE  FROZEN 

Under  the  Schatht  system,  all  went  well 
enough  as  far  as  the  internal  aspect  of  the 
currency  was  ccnc^rned  but,  in  foreign  trade, 
restraints  on  purchasing  power  and  prices 
meant  nothing.  Beyond  the  borders  of  Ger- 
many, the  reichsmark  had  no  purchasing 
power  and  very  tenuous  credit  or  exchange 
value. 


Therefore.  Swiss  creditors  decided  to  freeze 
a  credit  in  the  Central  Bank  at  Zurich 
against  German  debtors.  This  was  the  origin 
of  blocked  credits,  controlled  currency,  and 
foreign  bilateral-barter-trade  agreements. 
Prance.  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Norway,  and 
Sweden  Immediately  followed  the  example 
of  Switzerland,  and  foreign  exchange  deal- 
ing with  Germany  became  a  thint  of  the 
past.  Denied  any  other  means  of  pay- 
ments 'n.  foreign  trade,  Germany  was  forced 
to  balance  exports  against  imports. 

The  Rumanian  bilateral  trading  agreement, 
concluded  in  March  1939,  and  described  by 
Its  author  as  the  "economic  clinic  for  a  sick 
continent,"  Is  typical  of  Germany's  balanc- 
ing agreements  to  meet  Its  deficiency  in  for- 
eign exchange.  This  provides  for  an  ex- 
change of  German  manufactured  goods  for 
Rumanian  raw  materials,  I.  e.,  the  same 
business  arrangement  which  once  made  the 
Reich  the  greatest  indtistrial  nation  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Similar  agreements  have  been  made  with 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  which,  according  to 
German  planners  interviewed,  assure  Ger- 
many adequate  food  supplies  for  an  indefi- 
nite time.  The  Danubian  Valley  is  the 
granary  of  Europe,  they  say,  and  the  nat- 
ural complement  of  Germany's  Industrial 
economy. 

REICH'S  WIDE   ORBIT 

Bilateral  trading  agreements  also  have 
been  negotiated  and  are  in  operation  with 
Spain,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Russia.  With 
Sweden  under  German  control  and  with 
Norway,  Belgium,  industrial  Prance,  Den- 
mark, Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland  occupied 
by  German  military  forc?s,  the  realities  are 
that  there  Is  little  space  in  Europe  which 
Is  not  within  the  gross  raum,  or  economic 
orbit,  of  the  Third  Reich. 

The  author  of  the  agreement  with  Russia 
gave  me  solemn  assurance  that  deliveries  of 
pig  iron,  wheat,  phosphate,  oil,  and  manga- 
nese had  been  entirely  satisfactory  and  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
despite  difficulties  in  making  transfers  from 
Russian  freight  cars  to  Polish  narrow  gage 
tracks.  I  got  a  shock  when  I  thought  of  our 
South  and  the  1,000,000  bales  of  cotton  which, 
he  assured  me,  had  been  brought  during  the 
last  year  from  Russia  to  German  textile  mills. 
Under  the  Influence  of  these  bilateral  trad- 
ing agreements,  the  foreign  commerce  of 
Germany  in  Europe  has  grown  so  fast  that 
It  Is  now  equal  In  volume  to  what  It  was 
before  this  war,  despite  the  complete  loss  of 
British.  North  American,  and  South  Ameri- 
can markets,  I  was  told. 

Beyond  Europe,  1  was  told  by  Reich  ex- 
perts. South  America  is  another  natural 
complement  for  the  expansion  of  Industrial- 
ized Germany  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade. 
Far  more  than  Africa — for  it  will  be  many 
years  before  the  primitive  people  of  Africa 
can  develop  a  demand  for  the  output  of  Ger- 
man industry — South  America  has  a  growing 
need  for  the  chemicals,  electro-technical  ma- 
chinery, glass,  porcelain,  etc.,  which  Germany 
can  turn  out  so  well. 

As  these  demands  of  the  South  American 
continent  expand  under  the  influence  of  the 
modern  economic  era,  German  engineers  with 
German  equipment  will  dig  tunnels,  level 
hills  and  lay  out  roads  and  routes  of  trans- 
port, while  German  machinery  will  be  In- 
stalled m  South  America's  growing  industrial 
plant. 

Does  this  mean  expulsion  of  American  trade 
In  South  America?  The  German  experts  I  in- 
terviewed Insisted  that  It  did  not.  They  said 
that  American  articles  now  sold  In  South 
American  markets  were  the  typical  output  of 
American  mass  production  In  which  the 
United  States  has  an  unusual  supremacy — 
passenger  automobiles,  trucks,  electrical  re- 
frigerators, radios,  and  business  machines.  I 
was  told  the  presence  of  these  American  prod- 
ucts did  not  mean  cutthroat  competition 
with  such  Imports  as  dyes,  cutlery,  textiles, 
etc.,  which  are  German  specialties. 


Statistics  demonstrated  that  German  ex- 
ports in  South  America,  while  they  have  In- 
creased during  latter  years,  were  now  only  on 
the  level  reached  by  Germany  prior  to  the 
Great  War.  Typical  of  German-American 
trade  rivalry  in  South  America,  they  said,  was 
Brazil,  where  American  goods  were  sold  In 
greater  volume  than  German,  with  the  pros- 
pect that  this  ratio  would  continue  Indefi- 
nitely. 

But  the  most  persuasive  argument  offered 
for  Increased  German  oarticipation  In  South 
American  trade  was  the  prospect  of  the  same 
broad  development  of  an  expanding  economy 
from  increased  purchasing  power  which  was 
envisaged  by  the  bilateral  trading  agreements 
In  Europe.  The  sale  of  wool,  cotton,  meat, 
copper,  hides,  and  other  South  American  raw 
materials  to  Germany  by  using  the  proceeds 
of  German  Imports  will  mean  a  South  Ameri- 
can balance  with  which  to  buy  North  Ameri- 
can goods  in  greater  volume,  I  was  assured, 
and  thus  will  all  be  benefited — Germany. 
South  America,  and  the  United  States. 

COOPERATION   BASIS 

The  basis  of  future  trade  relationships  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  United  States  must 
be  founded  on  cooperation,  I  was  told.  The 
Germans  were  frank  in  their  statements  that 
they  saw  no  relevance  between  trade  and 
political  philosophy.  Business  was  business, 
based  on  reciprocal  needs,  and  It  was,  from 
their  viewpoint,  no  more  logical  for  people 
of  difl^erent  political  faiths  to  refuse  to  recog- 
nize each  other  commercially  than  for  peo- 
ple of  different  religions  to  shun  one  an- 
other's society. 

It  is  true,  they  admitted,  that  Germany 
has  no  gold  to  offer  for  Its  purchases  from 
America,  but  gold  has  ceased  to  be  essential. 
International  trade,  they  Insist,  in  the  last 
analysis  always  has  had  Its  foundation  in 
reciprocity,  and  the  history  of  dealings  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  United  States  la 
convincing  proof  that  these  two  economies 
should  supplement  each  other. 

Prom  1890  until  1905  American  markets 
took  an  enormous  volume  of  German  goods 
until  this  trade  was  abruptly  curtailed  by  a 
prohibitive  American  tariff  policy.  But  even 
after  that  there  was  considerable  trade  with 
a  balance  favorable  to  America.  German 
capital  Invested  abroad  was  In  large  measure 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  American  business- 
men for  development  of  American  enterprise 
before  the  World  War,  they  said,  and  Ger- 
many has  great  need  for  American  agricul- 
tural produce  such  as  cotton,  lard,  tobacco, 
vegetable  oils,  and  commercial  metals. 

For  these  raw  materials,  exports  of  dyes, 
cutlery,  electro-technical  machinery,  and 
other  scientific  equipment  for  which  Ger- 
many, by  long  tradition,  has  acquired  a 
special  aptitude,  would  be  the  exchange. 

WAGE   SCALE    DDTCRENCZS 

I  confronted  the  Germans  with  the  great 
spread  between  the  living  standard  of  the 
American  workman  and  that  prevailing  In 
Germany  and  the  difference  In  wage  scales. 
In  Germany,  ordinary  labor  receives  the 
equivalent  of  $10  a  week  and  the  most  skilled 
craftsman  gets  only  $25  weekly.  They  them- 
selves stressed  the  conclusive  significance  of 
labor  in  industry;  by  their  own  figures, 
manufactured  output  was  91  percent  labor 
and  9  percent  raw  materials.  How  then.  I 
asked,  could  American  manufacturers  sur- 
vive inundation  of  world  markets  by  Ger- 
man industry? 

The  answer  was  that  one  should  not  Judge 
by  present  condition,  but  should  rather  look 
to  the  normal  times  which  prevaUed  before 
the  World  War. 

At  that  time,  they  said.  German  wages 
were  only  30  percent  lower  than  those  paid 
In  the  United  States  and,  with  deductions 
for  German  Klal  services,  there  was  very 
little  difference  between  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  German  and  American  labor. 
The  present  government  In  Germany  has.  as 


I  gain  the  imprcaslon  from  four  letter  tiwt 
the  farm  program  to  not  subject  to  erltldBm, 


u  from   toe  man  woo  knows  something 
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Its  primary  purjxjee.  Improving  the  lot  of  the 
eommon  man.  they  said,  and  there  was  no 
question  but  that,  after  this  war,  the  stand- 
ard of  living  for  labor  would  be  greatly 
raised. 

Thu  was  one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  gov- 
vnment  in  peacetime.  I  was  told  by  offlclals 
ef  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  and  the  standard 
of  llTlng  for  the  man  who  worked  with  his 
hands  In  Germany  In  a  better  future  would 
be  greatly  Improved.  Already  measiires  were 
In  progress  to  Increase  wages  and  these 
would  continue  to  advance  to  higher  and 
higher  levels. 

The  economic  blueprint  spread  out  by  the 
Germans  for  my  inspection  divides  Europe 
Into  ar^i  of  industry  and  nat\iral  raw  ma- 
terials. 

The  Baltic  States  are  grouped  together,  as 
are  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Prance — 
with  two  aspects.  Mediterranean  and  Atlan- 
tic— Is  another  unit.  Spain.  Yugoslavia  and 
Italy,  with  the  coxintrlea  of  southeastern 
Europe,  are  others. 

The  men  with  whom  I  conferred  were 
economists,  men  of  business  and  financiers, 
•o  no  attempt  was  made  to  explore  the  po- 
litical phase  of  the  future  E\irope.  Yet  all 
of  them  expressed  the  conviction  that  the 
balance  of  power  doctrine  In  Europe  was  In- 
herently vicious  and  responsible  for  the  re- 
current wars  which  have  afflicted  the  conti- 
nent during  the  last  300  years. 

Pea(Je  and  stability,  they  assured  me.  could 
never  be  maintained  by  balancing  nation 
against  nation.  The  lesson  of  history  was 
eloquent  with  that  tragic  truth.  What  wai> 
needed  in  Europe  was  a  German  policeman 
to  aasert  authority  and  give  direction  to 
forces  of  permanent,  tried,  authentic 
strength.  All  consulted  shied  from  the  word 
hegemony,  but  they  did  believe  that  some 
constructive  power  of  guidance  and  control 
was  necessary  and  that  such  guidance  and 
control  was  naturally  German. 

TRADE    BAKaiXBS    EXPUNGED 

Hie  picture  they  drew  of  the  future  was 
one  In  which  suicidal  arbitrary  barriers  to 
trade  were  expunged  and  prohibitive  tariffs, 
quotas,  trade  controls,  and  monetary  re- 
strictions relegated  to  memory.  On  this  eco- 
nomic map,  the  continent  would  be  parti- 
tioned into  spheres  of  raw  materials  and  In- 
dustry. Trade  would  be  free,  but  not  with 
the  freedom  of  unbridled  license.  All  would 
be  planned  and  regulated  by  law.  the  law  cf 
supply  and  demand  of  production  and  con- 
sumption, like  every  well-ordered  organiza- 
tion. 

"It  la  all  so  easy,"  they  Insist.  "All  that 
Is  needed  is  Intelligent  supervision  of  distri- 
bution." The  argument  runs  as  follows: 
There  Is  great  plenty  on  this  earth.  Unlim- 
ited supplies  of  raw  materials  exist  In  some 
quarters  and  unsounded  resources  for  crea- 
tion of  manufactured  articles  in  others.  The 
thing  is  to  balance  the  two.  Then  you  will 
have  wealth  and  will  raise  the  standard  of 
all  to  levels  compatible  with  the  progress  of 
civilization. 

Modern  economy,  they  declare,  is  one  of 
expansion.  Modern  definition  of  economy  Is 
not  to  economize  In  the  sense  of  saving,  but 
to  distribute  purchasing  power.  According 
to  this  theory,  every  experience  since  the  last 
war  demonstrates  that  spending,  not  saving. 
Is  at  present  the  source  of  prosperity.  They 
come  back  time  and  again  to  the  driving  im- 
pulse of  capitalizing  demand  and  describe, 
with  great  detail,  the  full  amplification  of 
what  they  mean. 

tNTERNATIONAL  OmSION  OT  LABCA 

When  I  raised  the  question  of  money,  they 
disposed  of  that  with  a  light  gesture,  pointing 
to  the  monetary  triumph  of  Germany,  where 
men  were  put  to  work  and  money  was  issued 
on  the  production  of  their  anticipated  effort. 
What  Germany  has  done  at  home,  they  say, 
will  be  accomplished  by  German  bilateral 
—^nOe  agreement*  throughout  Europe  and  in 


this  new  economy  there  will  be  an  Interna- 
tiona! divlBlon  of  labor  and  economic  group- 
ing, each  area  producing  In  accordance  with 
Its  capacity  and  all  complementing  each  other 
with  reciprocal  trade  relationships  \mder  the 
direction  of  Germany,  with  Berlin  as  the 
central  clearing  house. 

They  describe  an  economic  world  in  four 
major  blocks:  Germany,  the  United  States, 
British  Empire,  and  bracketed  together,  Italy 
and  Japan.  They  do  not  mention  Russia  and 
consider  most  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America  as  fields  for  development  which  will 
require  great  effort  and  large  expenditure  of 
capital  before  they  can  be  coruldered  part  of 
the  modem  economic  area.  They  recognize 
that  within  such  grouping  thtre  exist  sharp 
cleavages  In  government  and  political  phil- 
osophy, but  see  no  reason  why  this  should  be 
a  hindrance  to  harmonious  commercial  rela- 
tionship. 

The  complicated  structtu"e  of  modern  eco- 
nomic organization  has  made  each  part  of  the 
world  dependent  upon  the  other  for  fulfill- 
ment, they  assert.  Europe  can  live  without 
America,  as  America  can  live  without  Europe, 
but  such  mutual  isolation  will  cause  hardship 
to  both  continents  and  greater  hardship  in 
America  with  its  great  stirplus  of  raw 
materials. 

GREAT  DOMESTIC  PROGRAM 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  war  Germany 
alone  plans  on  spending  more  than  $6,000.- 
000,000  in  a  great  domestic  projjram  for  build- 
ing worklngmen's  houses,  reequipment  of 
transportation  systems,  modernizing  of  rural 
vUliiges  and  farm  dwellings,  and  what  Ger- 
many needs,  the  Nazis  say,  is  an  example  of 
requirements  for  all  Europe.  Materials  and 
labor  necessary  for  reconstruction  after  this 
war  are  enormous,  and  this  Is  where,  they 
claim,  the  United  States  can  play  a  heroic, 
constructive  part  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Europe  and  the  World. 

America  Is  keeping  80  percent  of  the  world's 
gold,  and  fabulous  riches  lie  idle  In  America 
begging  for  employment.  All  this  wealth,  ssy 
the  Nazi  economists,  can  be  used  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  Europe  on  the  same  sound 
terms  with  which  the  wealth  cl  Europe  created 
the  wealth  of  America,  not  In  ill-advised  loans 
like  those  of  the  frenzied  twenties,  but  in  a 
spirit  of  sound  business,  as  a  capital  invest- 
ment. All  this  assumes  that  Germany  will 
win,  but  all  of  the  bankers,  businessmen,  and 
economic  experts  with  whom  I  talked  ap- 
peared to  have  no  question  that  the  domi- 
nant position  of  Germany  on  the  Continent 
was  unquestionable  and  wotild  remain  so. 

When  I  asked  what  part  gold  would  play 
in  this  post-war  economy,  I  was  answered 
by  the  question:  How  can  Germany,  with 
only  •25,000.000  of  yellow  metal,  enter  the 
markets  of  the  world  on  the  gold  standard? 
And  before  I  could  attempt  an  answer,  I  was 
asked  further  to  define  the  present-day  mon- 
etary function  of  gold.  I  explained.  In  my 
effort  to  find  a  responsive  reply  to  this  second 
query,  that  the  experts  of  our  Treasury  De- 
partment have  been  grappling  with  the  prob- 
lem of  our  piling  up  surplus  gold  supplies  for 
years,  and  If  they  have  found  a  solution  they 
have  not  yet  annoimced  it. 

APPEALS    TO     HISTORICAL    ARCITMENT 

Somewhat  defensively  I  appealed  to  the 
historical  argument  and  described  how,  ever 
since  ancient  times  in  the  Orient  and  among 
the  Greeks,  gold  has  served  as  the  medium  of 
exchange  in  commercial  transactions  and  no 
adequate  substitute  has  yet  been  found.  As 
a  measure  of  valuing  possessions,  go!d  has 
Immutable,  intrhisic  value,  Ls  precious,  lim- 
ited in  supply,  and  has  always  been  the  ob- 
ject of  covetous  imagination — qualities  essen- 
tial for  a  universal  gage  of  wealth. 

All  this  sounded  pretty  rhetorical  when  the 
head  of  the  Belgian  commission,  passing 
through  Berlin  on  its  return  to  Brussels,  told 
me  how  gold  and  American  dollars  had  been 


spurned  in  Moscow.  The  commission  went  to 
Russia  2  months  ago  and  ever  since  then  haa 
been  engaged  in  discouraging  negotiations 
concerning  food  supplies  for  famishing  Bel- 
glum.  Belgium  has  deposited  in  New  Yorlc 
vaults  more  than  $100,000,000  and  yet,  as 
this  is  written,  Belgian  children  are  fainting 
from  hunger. 

The  Belgians  went  to  Moscow  confident 
that  American  gold  was  the  most  popular 
inanimate  object  in  the  world,  and  they  had 
not  the  slightest  doubt  the  Russians  would 
avidly  accept  It  for  Ukrainian  wheat.  But 
they  soon  found  out  the  Russians  were  not 
interested  in  gold  under  any  circumstances. 
Completely  Jolted,  they  urged  that  in  Amer- 
ica gold  was  still  considered  of  value  and 
could  buy  things.  The  Soviets  replied  that 
they  had  gold  enough  of  their  own  to  use 
on  Americans.  They  were  producers  of  gold 
themselves,  they  said,  and  what  they  wanted 
from  Belgium  were  things  they  did  not  pro- 
duce at  home,  such  as  more  useful  metals, 
machines,  cranes,  and  electrical  equipment. 

HAD   TO   GIVE   ZINC 

So  matters  stood  paralyzed,  with  the  Bel- 
gian people  begging  for  bread  and  the  money 
of  the  commission  begging  for  them;  but  no 
gold  argument  or  appeal  could  wangle  a 
single  grain  of  wheat  from  the  hard-boiled 
Bolsheviks.  In  the  end  a  saddened,  disil- 
lusioned commission  came  away  with  only  a 
promise  of  15  days'  wheat  supplies  for  which 
they  have  given  away  all  the  available  zinc 
to  be  found  in  Belgium. 

It  will  be  3  weeks  before  these  lean  rations 
reach  the  empty  Belgian  mills,  and  nothing 
further  will  follow  until  the  deliveries  of 
machinery  arrive  in  Russia.  It  takes  15 
months  to  manufacture  a  crane  according  to 
Soviet  specifications,  and  to  finish  the  ma- 
chines and  electrical  equipment  demanded 
by  this  barter-bargain  is  likewise  a  long  and 
complicated  process.  So  the  prospect  for 
8.000.COO  hunger-languishing  Belgians  Is  not 
a  happy  one. 

This  spectacle  of  destitute  Belgium  and 
Its  bulging  purse  of  gold  Is  regarded  by  the 
Germans  as  a  demonstration  of  the  penury 
of  standardized  money.  The  professorial 
group  In  Government  circles  here  claims 
that  the  test  of  any  money  Is  Its  buying  ca- 
pacity, and  that,  judged  by  this  test,  the 
days  of  gold  are  finished. 

These  economic  evolutionists  offer  as  an 
Ideal  monetary  system  the  Schacht  bilateral 
trading  agreements  to  be  expanded  into  a 
multilateral  sjrstem,  with  the  reichsmark  as 
the  common  denominator  of  international 
currency.  Berlin  would  be  the  financial  cap- 
ital of  Europe  and  the  clearinghouse  for  all 
international  transaction,  where  debit  or 
credit  differences  would  be  liquidated  by  the 
Reichsmark  instead  of  gold,  with  Germany 
acting  as  controller. 

Opposed  to  this  theoretical  view  are  the 
majority  of  conservative  men  in  the  National 
Socialist  Party  who  have  had  practical  busi- 
ness training  and  whose  convictions  have 
been  welded  in  the  forge  of  competitive  ex- 
perience. These  men  believe  that  gold  is 
still  Important  in  International  trade  and  can 
perform  an  Important  function,  although  they 
say  it  can  never  assume  the  controlling  role 
it  played  before  1918.  Its  significance,  they 
say,  is  as  a  stabilizer  of  currencies — the  basia 
for  settlement  of  debit  and  credit  differ- 
ences— but  they  do  not  believe  that  gold  will 
ever  again  serve  as  the  broad  issue  basis  for 
currency. 

In  the  same  breath  they  are  frank  in  saying 
they  can  think  of  no  substitute  for  gold  in 
international  credit  operations.  The  barter 
foundation  of  German  bilateral  trade  agree- 
ments can  have  no  capacity  for  expansion, 
they  concede,  but  must  be  limited  to  specific 
transactions  like  the  trade  of  German  agri- 
cultural implements  for  the  oil  of  Rumania. 
In  such  a  deal  there  can  be  no  purchase  with- 
out an  offsetting  sale — an  export  counterbal* 


value. 


I  etc.,  which  are  German  specialties. 


I  The  present  government  in  Germany  has.  as 
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anclng  an  Import.  Therefore,  no  element  of 
the  speculative  future  can  be  admitted — the 
transaction  does  not  of  Its  nature  permit  the 
doing  of  business  except  by  matching  goods. 

This  Is  a  weaknejss  and  limitation  of  all 
barter  arrangements  which  business-trained 
men  in  Germany  frankly  recognize.  They 
agree  that  the  foreign  trade  they  have  per- 
fected is  doing  business  without  money  and 
admit  that  without  International  money 
there  exists  no  opportunity  for  Insurance 
against  foreign  currency  appreciation,  such 
as  the  hedging  oper;atlons  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard days. 

Then,  on  forelgri  exchange  markets  the 
value  of  the  Reichsihark  was  every  day  regis- 
tered In  the  currency  of  every  other  country 
and  the  German  merchant  could  buy  New 
York  cotton  6  months  ahead,  protecting  him- 
self against  the  rise  of  American  dollars  In 
terms  of  German  money  before  the  delivery 
date,  and  likewise  bafeguardlng  against  the 
decline  of  the  Reichsmark  compared  with  the 
dollar.  j 

The  United  Statep.^  they  point  out,  is  now 
the  holder  of  80  percent  of  the  world's  supply, 
is  still  accumulating,  and  soon  there  will  be 
little  if  any  gold  fiutside  of  the  American 
Treasury  vaults — a  situation  which  proclaims 
its  own  futility.  How.  they  demand,  can  any 
other  country,  even  Britain,  participate  In 
world  trade  If  gold  is  Indispensable  and  we 
hold  all  the  cards? 

SEE    TWO    COURSES    OPEN 

There  are,  they  say,  only  two  logical  courses 
to  follow  in  order  tD  liberate  our  Imprisoned 
:  rculate  in  the  arteries  of 
One  method  Is  for  us  to 
than  we  send  beyond  our 
such  essential  Imports  In 
United  States  has  not  an 
economy  of  autarchy  or  a  complete  self-suffi- 
ciency and  must  shDp  abroad  for  such  neces- 
saries as  tea,  coffee,  manganese,  tin,  and 
rubber. 

Germany  has  trade  relations  with  coun- 
i;se  commodities  to  Amer- 
■;he  German  suggestion  Is 
that  the  United  States  In  such  countries  be 
substituted  as  a  dJbtor  to  Germany.  They 
;•;  Indies  the  United  States 
2r,  and  Germany  sells  ma- 


gold  and  make  It  c 
world  commerce 
Import  more  goods 
borders  and  pay  for 
gold.    For  even  the 


tries  which  ship  th 
lean  markets,  and 


say  that  In  the  Eas 

buys  tin  and  ru*:h 

chlnery.     An  Amer|ican  importer  of  tin  and 

rubber,  instead  of 

East  Indies,  would 

has  shipped  machll 


paying  his  vendor  In  the 
pay  a  German  firm  which 
nery.  and  In  execution  of 
such  triangular  arrangements  the  East  In- 
dian dealer  would  get  German  machinery,  the 
American  would  get  tin  and  rubber,  and  the 
German  would  get  the  dollars  which  he  could 
exchange  for  gold  By  this  means  a  large 
supply  of  our  stagnant,  useless  metal  would 
become  useful,  unshackled,  and  set  free  to 
work  In  the  markets  of  the  world,  to  expand 
trade  and  go  forth  on  a  mission  of  peace  In 
dispensing  prospeiity  and  good  will  toward 
benefiting  mankind. 

Another  proposal  was  that  we  take  our 
perplexing  treasure  and  put  it  to  work  in  the 
reconstruction  of  war-wasted  Europe,  where 
the  need  will  be  t  ast  not  only  for  consumer 
goods  but  In  lebullding  transportation, 
bridges,  harbors,  cmals,  demolished  factories, 
dwellings,  and  what  not.  I  was  candid  in 
saying  that  I  thovjght  this  prospect  would  be 
met  by  unreceptive  silence  among  my  coun- 
trymen, who  were  warned  rather  than  en- 
couraged by  their!  Investment  experience  In 
Europe  after  the  last  war. 

The  reply  to  this  was  that  no  one  was  hit- 
ting at  a  financial  saturnalia  such  as  tfiat 
which  occurred  ijn  the  half  decade  before 
1930.  when  Ameripan  bankers,  seemingly  ob- 
livious of  their  I  own  security  and  their 
debtor's  capacity  ^o  repay,  deluged  Germany 
with  thPlr  begglnjg  billions.  What  wa*  sug- 
gested was  a  §cneme  of  Investment  which 
could  be  •crutlnlked  with  the  searchlngness 


American  insurance  companies  use  on  any 
commitment  of  funds  for  their  policyholders. 
After  this  war,  which  all  in  Government 
positions  professed  to  believe  would  end  in 
a  few  months,  a  balance  sheet  of  Europe 
could,  they  were  certain,  stand  up  to  critical 
Inventory  which  would  reveal  potential  possi- 
bilities for  American  capital  with  a  prospect 
of  profit  even  greater  than  that  realized  by 
European  Investors  In  the  half  century  before 
the  last  war,  when  this  continent  was  the 
creditor  of  the  western  world. 


Construction  Costs  at  Camp  Edwards, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  1,  1941 


Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Camp  Ed- 
wards is  situated  on  Cape  Cod  a  short 
distance  from  the  city  of  Falmouth, 
Mass.  This  was  a  fixed-fee  job.  The 
original  War  Department  estimate  for 
Camp  Edwards  was  $7,240,462.  On  De- 
cember 31  the  War  Department  esti- 
mated that  it  would  cost  $29,000,967. 
Estimates  made  by  the  contractor  on 
March  14,  1941,  state  that  the  total  cost 
for  the  work  authorized  to  that  date 
would  be  $28,560,967  and  that  the  total 
cost  will  exceed  $29,000,000.  I  spoke  at 
length  on  this  project  before  the  House 
on  January  16,  1941,  in  making  a  pre- 
liminary report.  My  remarks  will  be 
found  on  page  166  and  succeeding  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record  for  that 
date.  The  statements  at  that  time  were 
based  upon  the  information  furnished 
me  by  the  contractor  and  by  the  War 
Department.  Naturally,  there  would  be 
some  changes  in  those  estimates  and  fig- 
ures now  that  the  job  is  practically  com- 
pleted. In  order  to  make  a  complete  re- 
port I  will  have  to  repeat  some  of  the 
statements  I  made  at  that  time  giving 
the  actual  figures,  whereas  the  figures 
submitted  to  me  then  were  based  on 
estimates. 

LAND   ACQUISmON 

Camp  Edwards  was  a  National  Guard 
camp  and  consists  of  approximately  19,- 
200  acres  of  land,  all  of  which  was  turned 
over  to  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  for  a  nominal 
consideration. 

srrE 

I  visited  this  camp  on  March  15,  1941. 
The  site  is  level  and,  in  my  judgment,  a 
good  site  as  far  as  location,  soil  condi- 
tions, drainage,  and  other  elements  are 
concerned  which  go  to  make  up  a  good 
cantonment  site.  It  was  very  muddy  the 
day  I  was  there  and  the  men  were  drilling 
in  mud.  My  first  impression  was  that 
this  was  a  faulty  condition  of  the  soil  or 
drainage.  A  clossr  examination,  how- 
ever, revealed  the  fact  that  we  had  an 
unusual  condition  which  one  finds  in  that 
area  and  on  that  typa  of  soil  during  a 


short  period  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
The  ground  had  frozen  to  some  depth. 
When  the  thaw  came  and  the  top  portion 
of  the  soil  thawed  the  water  had  no  way 
of  draining  until  all  the  soil  had  thawed. 
As  soon  as  the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground 
the  natural  drainage  through  the  sand 
soil  eliminated  the  wet  conditions.  The 
camp  is  located  in  a  rectangular  form  in 
such  a  way  as  to  occupy  the  smallest 
space  practicable,  reducing  the  required 
length  of  utility  lines. 

CAMP  cvpAcrrr 

This  camp  originally  provided  for  a 
total  capacity  of  26,762  officers  and  men. 
Subsequent  construction  has  increased 
the  size  of  the  camp  to  a  capacity  of  33.- 
660  oflBcers  and  men,  or  an  Increase  of 
approximately  6,000,  or  22  percent.  The 
total  number  of  buildings  erected  is 
1,385.  including  471  63-man  barracks  and 
169  170-man  mess  halls. 

CONTEACTOB 

The  Walsh  Construction  Co.,  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Iowa,  was  the  contractor  on  this  proj- 
ect. An  examination  of  this  contractor's 
qualifications  shows  that  they  have  had 
41  years  of  experience  in  construction 
work  under  practically  the  same  man- 
agement. Among  the  larger  projects 
which  they  took  part  in  was  the  con- 
struction of  spillway  tunnels  at  Fort 
Peck.  Mont.,  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
and  the  New  York  City-Delaware  Aque- 
duct. They  gave  me  a  list  of  their  con- 
struction projects,  including  various 
public  v;orks  for  cities,  Slates,  and  Fed- 
eral Government  aggregating  a  total  of 
some  $83,000,000.  They  also  furnished 
me  a  list  of  railroad  work  of  various 
types  and  items,  including  $103,000,000. 
If  the  itemized  statement  furnished  me 
as  to  the  work  they  have  performed  is 
correct,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
it,  this  construction  company,  through 
experience,  was  qualified  to  do  almost 
any  type  of  work. 

CONTRACTOH'S  OVEEHEAO 

The  contractor's  overhead  costs  are  as 
follows: 

Engineer  and  construction 
quartermaster  expenses 
charged  as  contractor's  over- 
head  180,831.99 

Fire  and  police  departments..       118.989.84 

Sanitation  and  clean-up 60,411.45 

General  administration  ard 
office  expense  (mcludes  ad- 
ministration, accounting, 
timekeeping,  time  checking. 
material  checking,  equip- 
ment rental  checkers,  and 
all  general  office  expense) —       756.186.93 

Insurance,  compensation,  pub- 
lic liability,  and  property 
damage -      321,000.00 

Old-age  and  unemployment 
ta::es 307,  514.  21 


Total  of  above  items...  1.644,934.42 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above  taxes,  the  employees  on 
this  job  paid  out  of  wages  received  for 
unemployment  and  old-age  taxes  an  ad- 
ditional 8113,894.  The  contractor's  over- 
head as  above  Itemized,  including  taxes. 
Insurance,  and  so  forth,  was  5.7  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  project. 
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The  Army  adds  11  percent  overhead  to 
each  fixed -fee  job  which  Is  broken  down 
AS  follows: 

First.  Pour  percent  for  engineering,  in- 
eluding  consulting-engineer  work;  this 
Includes  the  contract-engineer's  fixed  fee 
and  overhead  which,  on  this  project,  was 
1  503  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  job. 

Second.  Two  percent  for  Army  over- 
head: that  is.  for  the  Washington  ofBcc. 

Third.  Five  percent  for  the  construc- 
tion quartermaster's  overhead  and  con- 
tingencies. 

The  construction  quartermaster  In- 
formed me  that  his  total  overhead  was 
$150,000.  or  seven-tenths  of  1  percent. 
The  11  percent  actually  charged  up  on 
this  Job  for  Army  overhead,  including 
contractor-engineer  costs,  amounted  to 
$3,190,000. 

AIXOCATION   or   AUCT   OVXRHSAO 

The  Army  overhead  of  11  percent 
amounted  to  $3,190,000  and  was  allocated 
as  follows: 

I.  Pour  percent  to  engineering,  in- 
eludlng  the  overhead  of  the  camp  con- 
struction quartermaster.  The  latter's 
overhead  amounted  to  seven-tenths  of  1 
percent,  or  $150,000. 

n.  Five  percent  for  construction  quar- 
termaster general,  including  the  fixed  fee 
and  overhead  of  contract  engineer.  The 
latter  in  this  project  amounted  to  $387.- 
339.  or  1.503  percent  and  contingencies. 

m.  Two  percent  for  general  Army 
overhead.  The  field  overhead  of  the 
Army,  including  items  I  and  II,  equaled 
$537,339.  leaving  $2,652,661.  or  9.1  per- 
cent of  total  cost,  for  Washington  office 
of  Army  for  overhead  and  contingencies. 

QUU-inCATIONS     or     TH«      ABCHrTECT-ENCINIEB 

The  engineering  work  was  done  by 
Charles  T.  Main.  Inc.  Charles  T.  Main 
has  been  a  consulting  engineer  for 
nearly  50  years  as  an  individual  or 
through  partnership  or  corporation.  He 
has  been  president  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Engineers  and  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Consulting  Engineers.  The  six 
associates  who  are  directors  have  been 
with  the  concern  for  periods  of  time  rang- 
ing from  17  to  35  years.  This  company 
has  done  engineering  work  on  over  $50,- 
000,000  worth  of  contracts  and  has  done 
consultation  work  on  a  great  many  addi- 
tional projects,  including  work  for  the 
T.  V.  A.  Mr.  F.  M.  Gunby.  one  of  the 
directors,  who  is  in  charge  of  Camp  Ed- 
wards, did  everything  in  his  power  to 
furnish  me  with  all  the  information  that 
I  asked  for.  The  architect-engineer's 
cost,  including  his  fixed  fee.  inspection 
work,  and  all  other  costs  up  to  March 
7.  1941.  was  $387,339.  or  1.503  percent  of 
the  cbnstruction  cost. 

CONSTStTCnON  QUAXmUtASm  QT7AIjnZD 

Three  construction  quartermasters 
operated  on  this  project:  Maj.  H.  L. 
Alger  was  construction  quartermaster  up 
to  November  15.  1940.  Capt.  Karl  M. 
Pattee  was  in  charge  until  January  30, 
1S41.  and  Capt.  P.  E.  Robbins  subsequent 
to  that  time.  I  have  met  Captain  Rob- 
bins  and  Captain  Pattee  and  both  seemed 
to  be  conscientious  and  efficient  officers. 
Captain  Pattee  is  a  qualified  construction 
engineer  and  worked  lor  approximately 
1  years  as  construction  and  maintenance 


officer  as  well  as  in  a  supervisory  eapacity 
for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
Captain  Robbins  has  also  had  consider- 
able experience  of  the  same  type.  Mr. 
Frederick  M.  Kissenger.  field  auditor  in 
the  Construction  Division,  was  very  effi- 
cient, in  fact  is  outstanding.  He  served 
13  years  as  instructor  of  actuarial  science, 
accounting,  and  economics  at  Temple 
University.  He  has  been  a  certified  pub- 
lic accountant  since  1926. 

nCPLOTMXKT 

The  total  employment  of  the  contrac- 
tor's force  reached  a  peak  during  the 
week  ending  November  9.  1940.  At  that 
time  the  total  number  of  employees  was 
18.343.  Of  that  number  10,151  drew  car- 
penter wages  or  were  carpenter  foremen 
and  carpenter  .superintendents,  5.010 
were  laborers,  laborer  foremen,  and  labor 
superintendents.  The  balance  on  the 
pay  roll  were  mechanics,  clerks,  time- 
keepers, plumbers,  electricians,  checkers, 
administrative  force,  and  so  forth.  From 
60  to  65  percent  of  the  men  drawing  car- 
Ipenter  wages  were  not  carpenters. 

ORGANIZATION  Or  WORK 

The  job  was  commenced  on  September 
16.  On  or  about  December  1  the  entire 
crew  was  reorganized.  There  were  30  sec- 
tional superintendents  under  whom  were 
various  types  of  foremen  who  had  crews 
under  them.  The  original  carpenter  fore- 
men had  20  men.  This  crew  was  reduced 
to  12  with  a  pusher  at  the  head  of  each 
group  of  12.  While  there  Is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  there  was  rather  a  loose 
organization  at  the  beginning,  the  con- 
tractor claims  that  when  the  Job  was  re- 
organized the  foreman  of  each  crew  was 
a  carpenter  or  mechanic.  I  had  many 
letters  giving  me  information  regarding 
the  organization  and  the  fact  that  those 
drawing  carpenter  wages  were  not  car- 
penters. One  carpenter  wrote  me  that  he 
had  worked  on  4  different  carpenter 
crews.  One  of  the  foremen  was  an 
R.  F.  D.  carrier.  1  was  a  day  laborer  who 
had  worked  on  the  job  about  5  weeks,  the 
third  was  a  lobster  fisherman  and  the 
fourth  was  actually  a  carpenter.  The  lob- 
ster fisherman  foreman  had  a  crew  con- 
sisting of  himself,  a  bond  salesman,  an 
Insurance  man.  a  meat  cutter,  a  gas-sta- 
tion attendant.,  3  laborers  who  were 
not  carpenters,  1  good  carpenter,  and 
1  rough  carpenter.  I  believe,  however, 
that  at  least  a  part  of  this  condition  was 
corrected  when  the  crew  was  reorganized. 
The  carpenter  foremen  and  pushers  were 
appointed  by  the  section  superintendent. 

WAGX  SCALZ 

The  wage  scale  on  this  job  was  orig- 
inally fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
imder  the  terms  of  the  Bacon-Davis  Act. 
The  original  determination  was  made  on 
August  27,  1940.  I  am  informed  by  the 
contractor  that  the  original  wage  scale 
was  undoubtedly  the  wage  scale  of  the 
various  unions  of  the  vicinity  of  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  the  city  nearest  to  the  proj- 
ect. New  Bedford  is  a  city  with  approxi- 
mately 100,000  population.  I  have  a  pho- 
tostatic copy  of  the  decision  and  wage 
scale  as  fixed  and  revised  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  I  do  net  wish  to  place  the  en- 
tire scale  in  the  Record  but  will  take  the 
crafts  which  did  most  of  the  work,  giving 
the  wage  rate  as  fixed  on  August  27,  and 


then  the  increase  under  the  supplemental 
order  of  September  28.  This  is  as  follows : 


Laborers,  unskilled 

Painters 

PilK' layers ................... 

PliimN'rs .... 

Plumhers'  hflptrs 

Roofers 

Shet- t-iiK'tal  workers . .... 

Stau'lural-iron  workers 

Truck  (Irivcrs: 

Hi  tons  or  less 

OviT  V/'i  urn* 

Bricklayers 

farixnters.  K'umeynMn.... 

Ccinrnt  flni'shcrs 

KWtriciaijs 

OjHTaiorsofiMjwcr  equipment,  blade 

gradtrs.  W  horseiwwer  and  over. . 
Motor  traders,  40  horsepower  and 

over.. 

Tractors,  40  hcrf«powf  r  and  over 

PhsltTcrs 

Plasterers' tcndi  rs 


Per 
hour 


$0.fi25 

,90 

.65 

1.00 

.M 

1.10 

1..W 

\.M 

.67 
.71 
1.25 
1.00 
1.2.1 
1.00 


1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.25 

.60 


Increased 
to— 


(') 
(') 
(') 
(■) 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 

0) 

(') 

«$1.50 

» 1.  mi 

*l.W 

•  1.50 

>1. 15 

>I.  15 
M.15 
«1.50 


'  Kg  change. 


>  Per  hour. 


The  increase  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  on  September  28  was  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  15-percent  increase  in  the  total 
labor  cost. 

In  addition  to  the  above  increase  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  subcon- 
tractors increased  the  rate  of  pay  of  elec- 
tricians, sheet-metal  workers,  and 
plumbers,  as  follows:  The  original  pay  for 
the  electricians,  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  for  a  48-hour  week  with  overtime 
in  excess  of  40  hours,  would  have  been. 
$52  per  week.  The  subcontractors  revised 
the  schedule  up  to  $84  a  week,  or  61.5  per- 
cent above  the  regular  union  scale  at  NeW 
Bedford.  Sheet -metal  workers  would 
have  received  $78  a  week  for  the  48-hour 
week.  As  revised  by  the  subcontractors 
they  received  $90.80  a  week,  or  an  in- 
crease of  16.4  percent.  Plumbers  would 
have  received  $52  a  week  under  the  orig- 
inal scale  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
which  is  a  union  scale;  revised  by  the  sub- 
contractors to  $90  per  week,  or  an  in- 
crease of  73  percent.  The  increased  cost 
of  the  job  by  reason  of  the  15 -percent  in- 
crease in  the  original  labor  scale  above 
referred  to  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  was 
approximately  $1,800,000.  The  amount 
of  this  increase  by  the  subcontractors  in 
the  wage  scale  equaled  $200,000.  While 
these  were  lump-sum  contracts,  they 
must  have  been  fat  contracts  to  enable 
the  subcontractors  to  voluntarily  add  to 
the  wage  scale  as  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  an  increase  that  amounts  to  this 
sum.  My  contention  Is  that  this  $200,000 
represented  only  a  part  of  the  excess  cost 
of  these  so-called  lump-siun  contracts. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  these  subcontracts 
were  not  advertised  as  stated  In  my  speech 
of  January  16,  but  the  bidders  were  se- 
lected by  the  contractor  himself. 

The  amount  of  premium  paid  for  over- 
time was  $1,000,000.  Carpenters  and 
laborers  drew  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time and  Saturdays,  and  double  time  for 
Sundays.  All  other  trades  drew  double 
time  for  all  overtime.  The  entire  crew 
worked  on  a  40-hour-week  basis.  The 
three  items  above  referred  to,  that  is,  the 
increase  in  the  labor  rates  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  the  subcontractors'  in- 
crease in  the  wage  scale  and  the  overtime 
item  amounted  to  $3,000,000,  or  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  the  project. 
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OVERHEAD,     TAXES,     INSURANCE,     AND     INCREASED 
LAEjOR  COSTS 

First.  The  contractor's  overhead  costs 
as  itemized,  less  Insurance  and  taxes,  are 
$1,015,420;  I 

Second.  Insurance,  old-age  compensa- 
tion, public  liability  and  property  dam- 
age; and  unemployment  taxes  on  the 
project  aggregated  $629,514; 

Third.  11  percent  Army  overhead  ag- 
gregated $3,190,0(K): 

Fourth.  Increased  labor  cost  due  to 
overtime  and  Increase  In  the  wage  scale 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  by  subcon- 
tractor amounted  to  $3,000,000.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  items  above 
specified,  that  is,  increased  wage  scale, 
overtime,  insurance  and  taxes,  contrac- 
tor's and  Army  overhead  aggregate  $7,- 
834,943  or  $594,000  more  than  the  origi- 
nal Army  estimate  for  the  entire  project. 

LUMBER 

Approximately  63,000,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber was  used  on  this  job.    The  first  34,- 
056,500  feet  were  purchased  by  the  pro- 
curement  section    of    the   construction 
quartermaster's  division  at  a  cost  of  $1,- 
399.722  or  at  an  average  of  $41.10  per 
thousand.    The  officials  at  the  Washing- 
ton office  informed  me  that  this  was  the 
price  on  the  job  at  Camp  Edwards.    In 
addition  to  this  34,000,000  feet  the  con- 
tractors purchased  the  next  26,000,000 
feet  at  a  cost  of  $46  per  thousand  deliv- 
ered on  the  job.    The  lumber  was  hauled 
by  truck  from  the  railroad  siding  to  the 
camp,  a  distance  of  11  miles.    In  January 
I  called  the  contractor's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  paid  $4.90  more  per 
thousand  for  the  lumber  than  the  Army 
had  paid  and  that  the  Army  officials  In 
charge  had  Informed  me  that  the  price 
had  come  down.     The  contractor  con- 
tended that  the  War  Department  price 
was  the  price  delivered  at  the  siding  and 
not  at  the  camp  and  that  the  haulage 
was  In  addition  to  the  $41.10  a  thousand 
that  the  contractor  charged  up.    I  took 
this  matter  up  again  with  the  contractor's 
representative  when  I  visited  the  camp 
In  March.    He  Informed  me  that  the  con- 
struction quartermaster  had  ordered  him 
to  make  a  detailed  report  of  all  lumber 
purchased  and  the  cost  and  also  a  detailed 
report  of  the  use  of  all  lumber.    He  fur- 
ther Informed  me  that  he  had  made  a 
complete  report  to  the  construction  quar- 
termaster and  promised  to  send  me  a  copy 
of  this  report.    Tills  he  failed  to  do.    The 
difference  between  the  $41.10  per  thou- 
sand paid  by  the  Army  and  the  $46  a 
thousand  paid  by  the  contractor  is  $4.90. 
The   contractor's   representative   stated 
that  they  had  a  subcontract  whereby  the 
subcontractor  hauled  the  lumber  from  the 
railhead  to  the  job  for  $1.85  per  thousand. 
This  would  leave  $3  a  thousand  still  un- 
explained.   I  had  Information  that  the 
contractor  who  had  hauled  the  lumber 
dumped  It  oh  the  ground.    This  was  veri- 
fied by  the  project  manager  of  the  con- 
tractor.   When  I  called  his  attention  to 
the  damage  that  such  lumber  as  siding, 
flooring,  and  so  forth,  would  sustain  if  a 
truckload  is  dumped  on  the  ground,  he 
contended  that  there  was  very  little  dam- 
age to  the  lumber. 


LXTMBER  DELIVERIES 

Five  hundred  and  forty-two  cars  of 
lumber  or  approximately  13.500,000  feet 
arrived  on  the  job  within  18  days  after 
the  date  the  contractor  was  ordered  to 
proceed,  with  248  more  cars  in  transit  at 
the  end  of  the  18  days.    The  contractor 
received  his  orders  to  proceed  on  Sep- 
tember 12.    On  September  16,  17  car- 
loads of  lumber  arrived  at  the  railhead 
This  lumber  continued  to  arrive  dally, 
reaching  as  many  as  71  cars  per  day  on 
September  25  with  an  average  of  39  cars 
per  day  from  September  16  to  Septem- 
ber 30.    During  that  2-week  period  542 
cars  of  lumber  were  delivered  at  the  sta- 
tion and.  on  September  30,  248  more  cars 
were  in  transit.    The  record  shows  that 
the  total  gross  pay  roll  for  the  week  end- 
ing September  14  was  $905;  for  the  week 
ending  September  21  it  was  $13,890;  for 
the  week  ending  September  28  it  was 
$78,446.    It  can  be  seen  that  this  first 
13.000.000  feet  of  lumber  arrived  before 
the  contractor  had  an  opportunity  of 
employing    carpenters   or   help    of   any 
kind.    Lumber  continued  to  arrive  at  the 
same  rate  throughout  the  next  6  weeks. 
The  contractor  had  lumber  to  the  right 
of  him,  lumber  to  the  left  of  him,  lum- 
ber in  front  of  him  and  lumber  behind 
him.     In  fact,   all   one   could  see   wsis 
millions  of  feet  of  lumber.    The  first  bill 
of  lading  arrived  on   September  26   at 
which  time  they  had  already  received 
over  500  cars  of  lumber.    As  late  as  Oc- 
tober 14  the  contractor  was  still  request-, 
ing  bills  of  lading  for  lumber  he  had 
received  during  the  month  of  September. 
As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  information 
it  w£is  impossible  to  check  the  lumber  in 
and  Impossible  to  plan  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  the  same  which  resulted  in 
considerable  cost  in  redistribution  of  the 
lumber  as  the  work  progressed.   One  can 
imagine  what  happens  when  one  scat- 
ters nearly  800  carloads  of  lumber  in  less 
than   30  days  over  the   building   area. 
Lumber  had  to  be  moved  before  sewer 
lines  and  water  lines  could  be  construct- 
ed.    It  was  Impossible  to  proceed  with 
sewer  and  water  lines  until  after  the 
buildings  were  more  or  less  complete.    It 
is  difficult  to  realize  the  confusion  that 
must  have  resulted  from  this  sort  of  a 
policy.    The  contractor  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  organize  or  to  prepare  for  the 
Imnber.    Time  and  help  that  he  should 
have  devoted  for  planning  and  "building 
was  taken  up  with  moving  and  remov- 
ing lumber.    No  one  with  any  business 
sense  In  the  construction  of  a  job  would 
permit  anything  of  this  kind  to  occur, 
and  the  responsibility   must  be  placed 
squarely  upon  the  Army  officials  and  the 
construction    quartermaster,    and    not 
upon  the  contractor.    It  was  Impossible 
even  to  begin  to  compute  the  extra  cost 
of  moving  and  removing  this  lumber,  of 
the  delay  in  putting  in  utilities,  and  of 
the  handicap  placed  upon  the  contractor 
because  of  the  method  by  which  this 
lumber  was  rushed  to  the  job. 

INSPECTION 

The  quality  of  lumber  was  Inspected  by 
the  Lumber  Inspection  Bureau,  Inc.,  a 
Massachusetts  corporation  operating  as  a 


contractor  without  regard  to  invoice. 
Por  this  Inspection  they  received  50  cents 
per  thousand  feet.  Subcontractors  un- 
loaded the  lumber  from  the  railroad  cars 
and  hauled  it  to  stock  piles  or  Job.  The 
truck  hauling  such  lumber  was  checked 
by  the  contractor  and  construction  quar- 
termaster at  the  railroad  when  the  truck 
left  and  later  checked  on  the  Job.  time 
being  kept.  The  subcontractor  was  paid 
$1.85  per  thousand  feet  for  this  service, 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  reason- 
able. The  lumber  was  dumped  on  the 
Job  and  stock  piling  was  not  Included. 
The  Government  paid  for  the  actual 
amount  of  lumber  received  as  tallied 
without  regard  to  invoice.  Lumber  in- 
spectors inspected  the  liunber  as  to 
quality,  grade,  and  moisture  content. 
The  Lumber  Inspection  Bureau  reported 
that  they  had  tallied  up  to  February  5 
a  total  of  57,330.920  feet.  I  quote  the 
folowlng  from  their  letter: 

with  the  exception  of  two  cars  which  we 
rejected  we  laelleve  the  lumber  as  a  whole 
would  average  40  to  60  percent  above  grade 
called  for  and  not  over  2  or  3  percent  below 
grade. 

RATIO   or  LABOR   AND    MATERIAL,   BTC. 

The  weekly  report  ending  March  14. 
1941,  shows  that  the  accumulated  ex- 
penditures prfus  obligations  on  this  proj- 
ect was  $26,177,036.  It  further  shows 
that  the  accumulated  expenditures  plus 
obUgations  for  labor  up  to  that  date  was 
$11,681,911.  This  shows  a  ratio  of  ap- 
proximately 45  percent  labor  and  55  per- 
cent material,  and  other  expenses. 

UTILITIES 

The  original  Army  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  the  utlUties  on  this  project  was  $540,- 
000.  The  actual  cost  of  the  utilities  now 
almost  completed  is  $5,751,117,  or  more 
than  10  times  the  original  estimated  cost 
and  an  increase  of  over  900  percent. 
The  amount  of  money  spent  for  utilities 
equals  80  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
Job.  One  million  three  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  thousand  and  two  hundred 
and  eighty-three  dollars  of  this  is  for 
grading  and  clearing  roads  and  truck 
parks.  Seven  hundred  and  eight-three 
acres  of  scrub  land  was  cleared,  and  to 
avoid  danger  of  fire  all  brush  and  trees 
were  hauled  away  rather  than  burned. 
The  above  amount  also  included  the  cost 
of  the  railroad  hereinbefore  referred  to. 
The  following  gives  an  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  utilities  constructed: 

Water  lines   (feet) 212,990 

Electric-service   lines   (feet) 1,123.750 

Sewer  lines   (feet) 182,304 

Disposal  plant  (gallons  per  day)—  6,000,000 
Pumping  station  (gallons  per  min- 
ute)   5,300 

Water   storage    (gallons) 1,400.000 

Gasoline  storage    (gallons) 356,000 

RAILROADS 

Ten  miles  of  railroad  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  $662,000.  One-hundred-pound 
relay  rail  being  used.  The  railroad  fur- 
nished all  material  imder  subcontract. 
The  railroad  was  constructed  by  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
Co.  on  a  subcontract  basis  and  built  on 
a  subgrade  provided  for  by  the  railroad 
company.  The  rails  cost  $28.75  per  gross 
ton. 


engineer  and  worked  for  approximately 
7  years  as  construction  and  maintenance 


crafts  which  did  most  of  the  work,  giving 
the  wage  rate  as  fixed  on  August  27,  and 


Item  amounted  to  $3,000,000,  or  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  the  project. 
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rown  SAWS 

"^  One  hundred   and   thirty-two   power 

saws  of  different  types  were  used  on  the 

Job.  both  In  a  central  mill  and  at  various 

sections  of  the  Job. 

IQUXPMZirr  BXMTAL 

Tlie  total  value  of  all  the  equipment 
on  this  project  was  $2,659,512.  The  total 
rental  paid  up  to  March  7.  1941,  was 
$823,537.70  while  the  total  valuation  of 
the  recaptured  equipment  was  $53,394. 
Approximately  5  percent  of  the  equip- 
ment rental  was  paid  to  the  contractor. 
The  remainder  was  paid  to  outside 
parties. 

COMCLtJBlOWS 

L  The  original  estimate  of  Camp  Ed- 
wards was  $7,240,462.  The  actual  cost 
will  be  $29,000,967.  or  more  than  four 
times  the  original  estimate.  Taxes,  in- 
surance, contractors'  and  Army  over- 
head, labor  overtime,  and  wages  aggre- 
gated $7,834,943  or  $594,000  more  than 
the  original  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
entire  project.  This  is  itemized  as 
follows: 

First.  The  contractor's  overhead  costs, 
less  Insurance  and  taxes  was  $1,015,420. 

Second.  Insurance,  old-age,  and  un- 
wnployment  taxes  on  the  project  aggre- 
gated $629,514. 

Third.  Eleven  percent  Army  overhead 
aggregated  $3,190,000. 

Fourth.  Increased  labor  cost  due  to 
overtime  and  increase  In  the  wage  scale 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  the  subcon- 
tractor amounted  to  $3,000,000. 

n.  Site:  The  site  chosen  for  this  camp 
is  level,  has  good  drainage  and  the  build- 
ings were  located  in  a  rectangular  form 
which  allows  the  greatest  numl)er  of  bar- 
racks within  the  smallest  area,  making 
It  possible  to  reduce  the  cost  of  main 
sewer,  electric,  water,  and  telephone  lines. 
The  original  estimate  was  supposed  to 
provide  for  a  total  of  26.762  officers  and 
men,  the  present  camp  provided  for 
33,660  officers  and  men  or  an  Increase  of 
approximately  6.000  men.  While  the 
camp  capacity  was  increased  22  percent, 
the  cost  was  increased  300  percent. 

in.  Eighteen  thousand  three  hundred 
and  forty-tluee  men  were  employed  at 
the  peak  of  the  construction  program, 
10,151  of  whom  drew  carpenter  wages. 
Sixty  to  sixty-five  iKrcent  of  the  men 
drawing  carpenter  wages  were  not  car- 
penters. 

IV.  Eight  hundred  and  twenty-three 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
dollars  was  paid  in  rental  for  equipment 
which  had  an  appraised  value  of  $2,659,- 
512.  The  rental  pafd  equaled  31  per- 
cent of  Its  appraised  value. 

V.  Lumber:  Sixty-three  million  feet  of 
limaber  was  used  on  this  project.  34,000,- 
000  of  which  was  purchased  by  the  con- 
struction quartermaster's  office  at  $41.10 
per  thousand,  while  the  next  26,000,000 
feet  was  purchased  by  the  contractor  at 
$46  a  thousand.  Both  the  contractor 
and  the  construction  quartermaster  con- 
tend their  costs  included  delivery  to  the 
project.  The  construction  quartermas- 
ter and  the  officer  In  the  procurement 
section  contended  that  lumber  had  come 
down  in  price  between  the  dates  that  the 


construction  quartermaster  made  his 
purchase  and  the  contractor  made  his. 
The  contractor  contended  that  the  Array 
price  did  not  include  delivery  from  the 
siding  to  the  job,  that  it  cost  $1.35  per 
thousand  to  make  such  delivery.  Tliis 
differential  of  $4.90  per  thousand  re- 
mains unexplained,  despite  the  promise 
cf  the  contractor  to  furnish  me  with  a 
detailed  report. 

VI.  Lumber  deliveries:  Eight  hundred 
cars  of  liunber  were  delivered  to  the 
contractor  in  less  than  30  days,  aggre- 
gating 13,500,000  feet  between  Septem- 
ber 16  and  September  30.  The  contrac- 
tor received  his  order  to  proceed  on  Sep- 
tember 12  and  without  giving  him  an 
opportimity  to  organize,  lumber  was  de- 
livered at  the  rate  of  39  cars  per  day 
during  the  first  2  weeks  succeeding  .Sep- 
tember 16.  On  September  30,  542  cars 
had  been  delivered  and  248  cars  were  in 
transit.  The  record  shows  that  the  total 
gross  pay  roll  for  the  week  ending  Sep- 
tmber  14  was  $905;  for  the  week  ending 
September  21,  it  was  $13,890;  and  for  the 
week  ending  September  28,  it  was  $78.- 
446.  It  can  be  seen  that  this  first  13.- 
000,000  feet  of  lumber  arrived  before  the 
contractor  had  an  opportunity  of  em- 
ploying carpenters  or  help  of  any  kind 
Deliveries  were  arriving  at  an  average  of 
39  cars  per  day.  The  first  bill  of  lading 
did  not  arrive  imtil  September  26.  at 
which  time  they  had  already  received 
over  500  cars  of  lumber.  As  late  as  Oc- 
tober 14  the  contractor  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived bills  of  lading  for  liunber  deliv- 
ered in  September.  Lumber  was  scat- 
tered all  over  the  building  area,  dumped 
wherever  possible  to  dump  it  and  it  had 
to  be  moved  and  removed  before  sewer 
and  water  lines  could  be  constructed.  In 
fact  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  with 
sewer  and  water  lines  until  after  the 
buildings  were  more  or  less  complete. 
The  cost  to  the  taxpayers  because  of  the 
confusion  caused  by  this  method  of  de- 
livery is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  was 
without  a  doubt,  enormous.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  this  must  be  placed 
squarely  upon  the  Army  officials  and  the 
construction  quartermaster  of  the  Umted 
States  Army,  and  not  upon  the  con- 
tractor. 

vn.  Inspection:  The  subcontractor 
who  inspected  the  liunber  reports  that 
with  the  exception  of  two  cars  the  lumber 
would  average  from  40  to  50  percent 
above  grade. 

vm.  Ratio  of  lalwr  and  material :  The 
weekly  report  ending  March  14  shows 
that  the  accumulated  expenditures  plus 
obligations  was  $26,177,000  and  that  the 
accumulated  expenditures  plus  obliga- 
tions for  labor  was  $11,681,911.  Based 
upon  these  figures,  the  ratio  Is  approxi- 
mately as  follows:  Labor  45  percent;  ma- 
terial and  other  expenses  55  percent. 

IX.  Utilities:  The  original  Army  esti- 
mate for  utilities  was  $540,000.  The 
actual  cost  is  $5,751,000  or  more  than  10 
times  the  original  estimate.  This  is  an 
increase  of  over  900  percent  over  the  orig- 
inal estimate.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  utilities 
equaled  80  percent  of  the  original  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  the  entire  project. 


Protect  Us  From  the  Af  gretsor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  1,  1941 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  treasure  and,  per- 
haps, before  we  are  through,  millions  of 
lives  will  be  expended  in  an  effort  to  stop 
the  aggressions  of  Hitler.  His  brutal 
murder  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
j)eaceful  people,  his  destruction  of  smaller 
countries,  will  forever  remain  a  blot  upon 
the  history  of  the  world. 

With  Hitler  triumphant  in  Europe, 
here  in  America  every  citizen  will  be 
called  upon  to  make  some  contribution, 
some  sacrifice,  to  end  his  reign  of  terror; 
to  free  people  who  are  slaves  to  his  am- 
bition. 

Brutality,  wherever  found  and  by 
whomever  exercised,  should  meet  the 
condemnation  and  the  opposition  of 
everyone.  Only  a  free,  unoppressed, 
courageous  people,  fully  prepared,  can 
successfully  meet  this  danger  which 
threatens  and  would  destroy  us. 

But  brutal  aggressors  have  no  more 
justification  here  in  America  than  has 
Hitler  on  the  world  stage.  All  the  talk, 
the  whole  crusade,  against  Hitler  and  his 
brutality,  his  destruction  of  equality  of 
opportunity,  give  out  the  hollow  ring  of 
hypocrisy,  unless  we  here  at  home  pro- 
tect our  people  from  the  brutality  of 
aggressors. 

Recently,  from  a  representative  of  a 
State-chartered  labor  union  at  Detroit 
came  two  communications,  the  substance 
of  which  I  will  shortly  give  you.  These 
communications  disclose  that  again  in 
the  city  of  Detroit,  as  so  often  before  in 
that  and  orher  cities,  men,  masquerad- 
ing behind  the  mask  of  a  labor  union, 
traitors  to  the  cause  of  labor,  are  brutally 
and  aggressively  destroying  equality  of 
opportunity,  attempting  to  enslave  citi- 
zens of  Detroit  and,  by  the  exercise  of 
force,  carry  on  their  racketeering 
schemes. 

Although  I  do  not  represent  the  De- 
troit districts,  in  fact,  live  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  State,  the  following  letter 
came  to  me  on  April  7: 

Honorable  Sir:  Here  are  a  few  facts  I.  the 
undersigned,  am  sending  you,  and  which 
you  as  our  Representative  should  know  and 
give  us  your  inteUigent  support. 

I  am  one  of  65  employees  in  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  been  In  business  in  Detroit  for 
15  years,  and  have  been  such  employee  for 
the  past  8  years. 

We  have  our  own  employees'  union  with  a 
charter  from  Lansing  and  are  100-percent 
satisfied. 

We  know: 

1.  That  wo  are  the  highest  paid,  each  In 
his  or  her  own  particular  work,  among  corre- 
sponding types  of  employees  In  this  or  any 
other  State. 

2.  That  we  work  under  the  best  working 
conditions. 
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8.  That  we  receive  vacations  with  pay. 

4.  That  we  receive  bonuses  at  Christmas. 

6.  That  since  company  started  it  has  never 
bad  a  moment's  labor  trouble  of  any  kind. 

6.  That  our  employers  are  considerate,  fair, 
and  thoughtful. 

Now  men  from  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  are  trying  to  force  all  of  us  into  their 
organization,  anvi  admitting  the  above  facts 
frankly  state  they  cannnot  Improve  our  work- 
ing conditions  nor  our  wages,  that  we  must 
pay  them  $7  entrance  charge  and  $2  monthly, 
which  is  their  sole  Interest  in  the  matter. 

That  if  we  refuse,  they  will  picket  the 
plant,  our  customers  also,  which  would  close 
the  plant;  necessary  raw  materials  could  not 
be  delivered,  so  we  would  be  thrown  out  of 
employment,  and.  furthermore,  they  even 
threatened  bodily  violence  If  we  did  refuse. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  fellow  workers, 
we  ask  you  as  our  elected  representative,  if 
something  cannot  be  done  to  stop  American 
Federation  of  Labor's  unreasonable,  arbitrary, 
and  unnecessary  Interference  with  this  or- 
ganization's employees. 

Is  it  possible  that  we  have  no  constitu- 
tional rights  to  protect  us  against  such  gross 
Imposition,  that  we  must  submit  to  their 
threats,  though  we  have  not  a  single  com- 
plaint and  nothing  to  arbitrate. 

Meanwhile,  our  employers  and  ourselves 
have  lost  time  over  visitations  of  these  rack- 
eteers, two  of  whom,  we  understand,  are  un- 
der Federal  Indictment  under  the  Sherman 
Act,  and  all  of  us  are  agitated  and  upset 
concerning  the  matter. 

Respectfully  yours, 

RoTAL  O.  Rouse. 

445  Field  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

P.  S.— A  prompt  reply  wUl  be  deeply  ap- 
preciated. 

To  that  letter  I  replied  In  effect  that, 
under  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  there  was  no  way  by  which  the 
picketing  of  the  plant  could  be  prevented 
and  that  the  Federal  legislation  which 
we  needed  to  punish  some  of  the  repre- 
hensible acts  being  carried  on  by  crim- 
inals masquerading  as  labor  leaders  were 
amendments  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  the 
Clayton  Act,  and  the  Norris-LaOuardia 
Act. 

In  reply  to  that  letter,  came  the  fol- 
lowing communication: 

Dear  Congressman:  This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  21st  In  reply  to 
mine  of  the  7th  and  for  which  I  thank  you 
sincerely. 

Permit  me  to  add  to  my  previous  state- 
ments for  your  Information,  and  to  further 
arouse  jrour  Interest:  I  am  president  of  the 
"New  Era  Employees'  Benefit  Association." 

As  such,  I  am  100  percent  their  spokesman, 
and  on  their  behalf,  my  own,  and  &a  an 
American,  vrith  unquestioned  rights  under 
the  Constitution  of  our  country,  I  am  heart 
and  soul  seeking  to  secure  Justice  by  my 
own  efforts,  and  through  the  assistance  of 
those  upon  whom  we  have  a  right  to  call, 
and,  as  I  see  it,  such  Justice  cannot  be  secured 
without  promptly  stopping  the  extortionate 
and  uncalled-for  demands  of  the  racketeers 
In  labor  unions. 

Our  organization  or  union,  with  a  legal 
State  charter.  Is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Wagner  Act,  Is  not  company-controlled, 
but  entirely  In  the  hands  of  employees,  and 
an  election  would  demonstrate  by  acclama- 
tion that  we  would  be  our  own  bargaining 
agent  If  any  bargaining  was  to  be  done. 

There  Is  no  need  for  bargaining  or  for  arbi- 
tration, no  point  being  at  Issue,  therefore, 
we  are  Informed  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  can  do  noth- 
ing toward  solution  of  threats  hanging  over 
us. 

J.  R.  Steelman.  Director  of  Conciliation.  In 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  whom  President  Roose- 


velt turned  over  the  facts  I  presented  to  him, 
referred  me  to  Commissioner  L.  R.  Rye  of 
that  Service  at  225  Federal  Building,  Detroit, 
and  he  stated:  "There  is  nothing  our  De- 
partment can  do." 

Thurman  Arnold,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, to  whom  Senator  Prentiss  M.  Brown 
presented  the  facts,  also  says  In  his  answer- 
ing letter: 

"In  view  of  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  United  States  v\  William  L. 
Hutcheson,  et  al..  the  activities  which  are  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Rouse's  complaint,  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  antitrust  laws.  Furthermore, 
since  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  present 
Interference  with  Interstate  commerce,  It 
would  seem  that  there  is  no  basis  for  action 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  any  stat- 
ute. In  my  opinion  Mr.  Rouse's  only  re- 
course at  this  time  Is  to  the  State  author- 
ities." 

Our  attorney  concedes  that  as  the  laws  and 
the  courts  now  stand  he  Is  powerless  to  aid 
in  curbing  the  evil  and  Inexcusable  situation. 
To  get  a  blrd'8-eye  view  of  our  case  qxilckly. 
please  glance  at  the  attached  summary  of 
facts  covering  what  we  face. 

Learning  of  a  Cleveland  situation  some- 
what similar  to  ours,  though  not  quite  as 
favorably  situated  as  to  employer  and  em- 
ployee conditions  and  relations,  I  went  there, 
and  found  as  follows: 

Under  threats  and  fearsome  of  results,  they 
knuckled  down  to  A.  F.  L.  racketeers  and 
now  their  happy  situation  has  been  super- 
seded by  these  conditions: 

Employees  met  the  money  demands  exacted, 
owners  have  practically  nothing  to  say  as  to 
running  their  bxislness,  an  A.  F.  L.  steward 
Is  In  control,  their  truck  salesmen  (who  had 
a  union  of  their  own)  worked  on  commissions 
on  sales,  and  now  their  earnings  are  50  per- 
cent less,  because  their  hours  of  activity  are 
reduced  arbitrarily,  net  profits  for  company 
are  reduced,  and  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
previously  existent  have  disappeared  In  the 
plant. 

It  seems  to  me,  and  It  grows  apace  In  the 
minds  of  Increasing  numbers  of  the  sane- 
thinking  American  people  that  we  are  fast 
approaching  a  tidal  wave  of  such  calamitous 
and  evil  possibilities  that  are  beyond  esti- 
mating or  picturing. 

Every  moment  lost  In  taking  steps  to  curb 
the  Increasing  drift  makes  more  certain  a 
chaotic  waUowing  that  will  be  beyond  all 
control,  and  all  wlU  be  helpless  victims. 

Sinister  International  Influences  are  ever- 
lastingly at  work  for  selfish,  grasping,  ma- 
terialistic motives,  caring  not  a  Jot  for  Amer- 
ica. Its  Constitution,  its  Institutions,  Its 
people,  or  Its  future  state. 

Blindly  we  faU  Into  their  schemes,  while 
our  own  Internal  evils  are  left  unchecked, 
and  those  fomenting  and  spreading  them 
grow  more  bold  In  their  marauding  and 
heartlessness. 

When  they  boast  of  their  power,  when  they 
laugh  and  sneer  at  our  laws,  and  speak  of 
envisioning  their  enormous  possibilities 
through  organizing  all  the  grocers,  all  those 
who  supply  them  with  food  products  and 
other  household  necessities,  of  being  able  to 
dictate  to  them,  to  canners.  manufacturers 
and  others,  prices,  employees'  wages,  hours. 
etc..  It  proves  how  secxire  they  are  growing 
to  feel,  and  lltUe  effort  Is  necessary  to  grasp 
how  great  this  menace  can  become. 

As  an  American.  I  give  these  thoughte 
expression,  and  If  they  aid,  even  In  smaU 
degree  to  arouse  you  and  others  to  prompt 
and  practical  action,  no  one  will  be  happier 
than  I. 

As  an  employee  acting  for  a  small  group 
of  feUow  employees,  who  are  happy  In  their 
labors  In  the  employment  of  two  Christian, 
Just  and.  considerate  men,  and  as  a  man — 
the  father  of  a  family,  meeting  aU  a  citizen's 
obligations — I  conclude  this  letter,  without 
apologies  for  the  time  I  have  taken,  because 


I  believe  you  are  glad  as  an  American  to  get 
the  common  man's  viewpoint. 

Finally,  I  conclude  with  the  expression  of 
this  hope,  that  If  it  Is  within  the  bounds  of 
possibUity  that  you.  with  the  assistance  of 
others,  will  evolve  a  way  to  stop  these  union 
organizers,  so-called,  from  closing  the  plant 
of  our  employers,  seriously  Injuring  the  busi- 
ness they  have  worked  up  during  the  last  16 
years  through  hard,  honest,  ethical  work, 
and  from  throwing  all  of  us  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

Their  uncalled-for  and  valueless  demands 
are  shown  on  the  attached  Summary  of  Facts., 

Thanking  you,  I  am. 
Respectfully  yours, 

RoTAL  O.  Rotrss. 

445  Field  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

April  29.  1941. 

In  the  matter  of  New  Era  Employees  Benefit 
Association.  Royal  O.  Rouse,  president,  445 
Field  Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  organizers 

SUMUART  or  rACTS 

1.  Employer:  Nicolay-Dancey,  Inc.,  6801 
Grandy  Avenue,  Detroit. 

2.  Business:  Manufacturers  of  scientifically 
processed  potatoes  In  chip  and  Julienne  form, 
packed  In  varied  sizes,  at  varied  prices. 

3.  Years  operating:  Continuously  from 
1926. 

4.  Any  latwr  troubles :  Never. 

5.  Factory:  Thoroughly  and  modemly 
equipped. 

6.  Working  conditions:  Excellent. 

7.  Union  employees'  wages:  Best  In  the 
Industry. 

8.  Overtime:  Allowed. 

9.  Vacation :  Allowed  salaried  and  other  em- 
ployees with  pay. 

10.  Bonus:  Paid  at  Chrlstmastide. 

11.  Awards:  On  completion  of  10  years 
service  each  employee  is  presented  with  a 
handsome  Inscribed  present. 

12.  Picnics  or  banquets:  Given  from  time 
to  time. 

13.  Employers'  attitude:  Always  Just  and 
considerate. 

14.  Employees:  Formed  their  own  Inde- 
pendent local  union,  secxired  a  State  charter, 
and  It  Is  entirely  In  control  of  members. 

American  Federation  of  Labor  organizers 
demand  we  must  Join  their  organization; 
that  each  employee  must  pay  an  entrance  fee 
of  97  and  $2  each  month,  while  admitting 
they  cannot  Improve  our  factory  or  labor,  or 
wage  conditions,  and  that  If  we  do  not,  they'll 
picket  the  plant,  prevent  deliveries  of  raw 
materials,  of  products  going  out,  and  thus 
close  It  up. 

To  these  were  added  greater  threats. 

■nien,  into  my  office  on  yesterday  came 
Mr.  Rouse  and  Mr.  Crews,  both  represent- 
atives of  the  labor  union.  They  told 
me — and,  apparently,  they  are  reUable 
men — ^that  three  so-called  organizers  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in- 
formed them  that,  unless  the  employees 
whom  they  represented  paid  $7  each  as  a 
membership  fee  and  thereafter  $2  a 
month  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
would  put  their  employer  out  of  business. 

These  labor  organizers  were  told  by 
Mr.  Rouse  that  the  employees  would,  if 
necessary,  get  the  necessary  trucking 
equipment  to  haul  potatoes  from  the 
warehouse  to  the  company's  plant.  This 
statement  was  met  by  the  assertion  that, 
if  that  was  attempted,  the  union, 
equipped  with  Buick  cars  and  with  plenty 
of  men  at  its  command,  would  see  that 
the  trucks  never  reached  their  destina- 
Uon. 
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The  attention  of  these  men  was  also 
called  to  the  strength  of  the  union,  to 
the  fact  that  others  who  had  attempted 
to  oppose  the  union's  will  had  been  finan- 
cially ruined  and  that  some  had  been 
beaten. 

In  view  of  the  recent  bat  murder  in 
the  cleaning  Industry  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago; in  view  of  what  recently  happened 
at  the  Detroit  plant,  where  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  of  machinery  neces- 
sary for  national  defense  was  wilfully  and 
maliciously  destroyed — and  by  the  way, 
such  destruction  is  a  felony  in  the  State 
of  Michigan — in  view  of  the  beating  of 
many  of  the  Ford  workers  at  Dearlwm 
and  considering  the  fact  that  the  C.  I.  O. 
at  that  time  took  possession  of  the  public 
highways  of  the  SUte  of  Michigan,  these 
threats  made  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  organizers 
w«re  not  idle  talk  and  cannot  be  so  con- 
sidered. 

If  the  Federal  Government,  as  is  ap- 
parently the  case,  will  not  give  protection 
to  American  citizens,  then  I  call  upon  the 
law-enforcing  ofBcers  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  to  give  protection  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Detroit,  who  desire,  by  earning  a 
livelihood  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies, to  stay  off  of  the  relief  rolls  and  save 
the  State  of  Michigan  the  necessity  of 
caring  for  them  and  those  dependent 
upon  them.  I  call  upon  the  law-enforc- 
ing ofBcials  of  the  State  to  give  to  these 
citizens  of  Wayne,  who  have  appealed  to 
me.  protection  from  the  aggressors  here 
at  home. 

I  call  upon  the  law-enforcing  officials 
of  the  State  to  make  investigation  and 
to  prosecute,  under  section  17  of  Act  No. 
176  of  the  Public  Acts  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  for  the  year  1939.  any  and  all 
men  who  may  have  violated  the  law  by 
attempting  to  practice  coercion  against 
the  employees  of  Nicolay-Dancey.  Inc.. 
and  who  are  attonpting  to  gain  control 
of  the  food  supply  of  E)etroit. 

Unless  we  can  first  put  our  own  house 
in  order;  unless  we  can  insure  the  clti- 
aens  of  Detroit,  of  Wayne  County,  of  the 
State,  and  of  the  Nation  that  they  shall 
have  that  equality  of  opportunity  which 
the  President  said  must  prevail  every- 
where In  the  world,  there  is  little  use  of 
our  attempting  to  oppose  the  world  ag- 
gressor. Hitler. 

Against  the  monster  who  brings  op- 
pression, suffering,  and  death  to  the 
people  of  the  Old  World  we  shall  have  no 
adequate  protection  unless  here  at  home 
we  do  away  with  the  parasites,  the  hy- 
enas, the  oppressors,  who  will  destroy 
the  spirit,  the  courage  of  those  who  must 
bear  the  burdens  of  successful  opposition 
to  HlUer. 

If  the  potatoes  grown  by  the  farmers 
of  Michigan  cannot  be  delivered  to  this 
factory,  to  be  there  made  by  these  em- 
Idoyees  into  potato  chips,  until  some  or- 
ganisation in  Detroit  has  collected  what- 
ever dues  and  fees  it  may  name  from 
those  employees  who  are  engaged  In 
changing  the  farmers'  product  into  a 
more  edible  form,  then,  indeed,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  may  be  seen. 

In  my  own  home  county,  a  farmers'  co- 
operative organisation,  the  Hamilton 
Pann  Bureau,  has  been  forced  to  pay  a 
membership  fee  of  $50  per  y^ar  and  dues 
of  15  per  month  for  the  privilige  of  put- 


ting their  own  men  on  trucks  to  deliver 
their  products  into  the  city  of  Chicago. 

With  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  peg- 
ging the  price  of  farm  products  and  or- 
ganizations insisting  that  the  butter,  the 
milk,  the  eggs,  the  beef,  and  other  farm 
products  cannot  be  delivered  to  the  hun- 
gry people  of  the  cities,  except  as  they  are 
delivered  through  members  of  their  or- 
ganizations, until  they  have  collected 
their  toll,  tell  me  what  would  happen  if 
the  farmers  should  organize  and  refuse 
to  deliver,  or  permit  delivery,  of  food  to 
the  cities  until  their  price  was  paid. 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  only  those 
who  contribute  something  of  value  be 
permitted  to  add  to  the  cost  of  the  things 
we  use?  Cannot  the  people  of  the  cities, 
the  people's  chosen  representatives,  who 
make  and  enforce  the  laws,  realize,  un- 
derstand, that  the  imposition  of  a  fee 
or  a  charge  upon  the  handling  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  life,  when  no  service  is  ren- 
dered, is  just  plain  racketeering? 


A  Separate  Air  Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  29.  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  COL.  ROSCOE  TURNER 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am 
inserting  a  statement  by  Col.  Roscoe 
Turner,  who  is  a  constituent  of  mine,  and 
who  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
aviators  of  all  Ume. 

Colonel  Turner  is  an  ardent  advocate 
of  a  separate  air  force  as  one  of  the 
essentials  of  our  national  defense.  I  hope 
every  Member  will  take  the  time  to  read 
his  illuminating  statement  on  the  all- 
important  subject  of  aviation. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
Municipal  Airport, 
Indianapolia,  Ind.,  April  7. 1941. 
The  Honorable  J.  E.  Rankin, 

Cnngressmon  from  Mississippi, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkax  Concrzssman  Rankin  :  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  am  very  gratcfxil  to  you  for  yoxir 
kind  letter  of  March  28  and  all  the  nice  things 
you  have  to  say.  I  have  been  a  little  slow  In 
answering,  but  I  wanted  to  get  aome  material 
together. 

No.  1.  Aviation  personnel  are  all  specialists, 
and  they  are  all  very  highly  trained  In  their 
particular  profession — pilots,  navigators,  radio 
operators,  meteorologists,  etc.  Therefore, 
control  should  be  In  the  hands  of  similarly 
trained  personnel,  so  that  they  imderstand 
the  problems  of  the  men  aloft.  For  instance, 
weather  forecasting  has  to  be  entirely  dif- 
fCTent  for  aviation  than  It  does  for  anything 
else,  because  of  the  rapidly  changing  condi- 
tions and  the  fact  that  the  airplane  covers  so 
miich  territory  In  s\ich  a  short  time.  There- 
fore, we  have  had  to  develop  a  very  highly 
ipectallBed  way  for  XOrecaeting  the  weather. 


Before  a  man  can  direct  a  pilot  In  the  air  on 
how  to  fly  through  bad  weather  and  how  to 
control  his  ship  he  has  to  know  something 
of  the  conditions  that  a  pilot  is  up  against. 
Tou  can  also  take  the  finest  navigator  In  the 
world,  who  has  been  a  seagoing  man  for 
years,  and  put  him  In  an  airplane,  and  he  will 
have  to  rearrange  all  of  his  navigation  be- 
cause of  the  speed  with  which  the  airplane 
travels.  Therefore,  we  have  had  to  develop 
special  navigation  for  aviation. 

No.  2.  At  present  ovir  Air  Corps  Is  being 
coordinated  to  the  ground  and  sea  forces, 
whereas  it  should  be  the  reverse.  Our 
ground  forces  should  be  coordinated  to  the 
Air  Corps.  For  Instance,  Germany  took  over 
Poland,  Norway,  Belgium,  and  Prance,  and 
the  Air  Corps  was  the  first  line  of  defense. 
Then  came  the  shock  troop,  next  the 
tanks  and  mechanized  cavalry,  followed  up 
by  the  Infantry  to  do  the  mopping  up.  In 
the  case  of  Norway,  the  Air  Corps  moved  up 
first  and  the  Navy  followed.  Tlierefore,  It 
has  been  plainly  demonstrated  beyond  any 
shadow  of  a  doubt  by  the  finest  military  air 
force  In  the  world  that  aviation  Is  going  to 
rule  the  world,  so  why  should  we  subordi- 
nate It  because  of  a  few  high  hats  in  Wash- 
ington who  have  been  trained  along  slower 
methods  of  doing  things  and  stayed  on  the 
groimd  all  their  life,  and  just  because  of 
their  greed  for  power,  they  are  going  to  sub- 
ordinate aviation.  I  assure  you  that  it  is 
because  of  Just  personal,  selfish  reasons  that 
the  Army  and  Navy  wish  to  subordinate  avi- 
ation. For  instance,  the  Navy  wants  to  hold 
It  down  because  of  the  fact  that  they  hate 
to  relinquish  any  of  their  power  and  au- 
thority. It  also  might  occur  to  you  that 
there  Is  a  lot  more  money  Involved  in  build- 
ing battleships  than  building  airplanes,  fo 
there  is  something  to  think  about  there,  be- 
cause of  the  steel  Industry.  The  steel  In- 
dustry, as  you  know,  conducts  a  very  high- 
powered  lobby  in  Washington  all  the  time. 

No.  3.  Another  very  good  Illustration  Is,  you 
will  recall  that  Commander  Rosendahl,  who 
was  trained  in  the  llghter-than-alr  operation 
and  then  after  his  tour  of  duty,  the  Navy 
called  him  off  of  his  work  and  put  him  back 
on  the  water  as  a  seafaring  man.  Therefore, 
all  of  this  expensive  training  Is  for  naught, 
and  there  was  no  one  else  who  was  capable 
of  taking  his  place.  I  can  also  tell  you  that 
If  they  had  listened  to  him  they  might  not 
have  had  so  many  disasters  In  the  lighter- 
than-alr  In  the  Navy.  Since  the  people  of 
aviation  have  brought  something  new  to  the 
world  in  the  way  of  transportation  and  alsci 
In  the  way  of  domination  (I  think  I  can 
use  this  word  advisably  because  the  airplane 
is  going  to  dominate  the  world,  both  from  a 
military  as  well  as  a  commercial  standpoint) 
since  we  are  in  this  position,  I  think  that  the 
people  in  aviation  certainly  are  capable  of 
manufacturing  and  ruling  their  own  des- 
tiny a  little  bit  better  than  someone  on  the 
ground  who  knows  nothing  about  It.  The 
only  way  that  aviation  can  come  into  Its  own 
and  rule  itself  properly  Is  through  the  efforts 
of  Congress  to  separate  and  take  It  out  from 
under  these  people  In  Washington  where  It 
Is  more  or  less  a  political  set-up.  In  other 
words,  the  people  in  aviation  are  certainly 
not  going  to  do  anything  that  would  hamper 
their  own  progress.  Whereas  the  people  In 
other  walks  of  life,  give  aviation  second  place 
In  their  thoughts. 

No.  4.  I  might  tell  you  something  else  that 
will  bring  this  further  to  a  head.  An  In- 
vestigation committee  was  out  checking  up 
on  accidents  and  while  they  were  doing  this 
an  airplane  came  in  for  a  landing  and  one 
of  the  men.  a  high  Government  official,  s^id 
that  he  didn't  know  that  airplanes  had  lights. 
It  seems  to  me  that  If  he  doesn't  know  aay 
more  about  aviation  than  that,  he  certainly 
has  no  place  on  an  investigating  committee 
tr3rlng  to  find  out  \frhat  causes  accidents. 

These  are  the  most  Important  points  that 
I  have  in  mind  right  now,  and  if  I  can  be  of 
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any  further  assistance  in  helping  to  get  us  a 
separate  air  force,  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
on  me.  and  I  wlU  be  glad  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton any  time. 

I  am  certainly  very  grateful  to  you  again  for 
writing  me  such  a  nice  letter  and  for  any- 
thing that  you  can  do  for  us  In  aviation. 
Most  cordially  yours,  ^ 

ROSCOX  TUBNEB. 


Promotion  of  Reserve  Officers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALBERT  L.  VREELAND 

OF  NEW  JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  1,  1941 


Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
ago  the  Reserve  officers  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  honored  me  by  electing  me  as 
the  president  of  the  Department  of  New 
Jersey,  Reserve  OflBcers'  Association.  On 
May  17  of  this  year  I  will  retire  from  that 
position  at  the  State  convention  in  the 
Essex  House,  Newark. 

This  has  been  a  most  eventful  year  for 
our  country  In  its  international  relations 
and,  because  of  this  factor,  one  of  the 
most  eventful  for  the  Reserve  officer.   The 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  officer  bill 
of  last  year  authorizing  the  induction  of 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  officers 
into  the  Federal  service  has  taken  from 
civilian  life  nearly  all  of  the  officers  of 
the  rank  of  captain  and  lower,  greatly 
deleting  the  available  active  men  of  the 
organization,  making  it  a  most  difficult 
task  to  carry  on.    Those  remaining,  as 
good   soldiers  they   are,  have   valiantly 
shouldered  the  duties  of  the  younger  offi- 
cer and  the  orgarlization  has  continued. 
A  situation  has  developed  in  the  serv- 
ice, which  I  believe  is  most  unfair,  but 
which  I  am  assured  will  be  rectified  within 
a  reasonable  time,  because  I  know  the 
Army  has  realized  the  value  of  the  Or- 
ganized Reserves.  We,  as  Reserve  officers, 
have  indicated  our  patriotism  and  desire 
to  be  of  service  j:o  our  country  by  the 
acceptance  of  our  commissions  in  peace- 
time.   For  years    it  has  been  required 
that  we  complete  Correspondence  courses, 
attend  troop  schqols,  and  spend  2  weeks 
at  camp,  when  the  appropriation  would 
permit  it.   During  the  time  of  the  pacifist 
tendencies  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  spite  of  ithe  fact  Mr.  Hitler  was 
arming  Germanyj  those  of  the  Reserve 
were  not  considered  too  highly  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  and  in  many  cases  referred 
to  in  rather  uncomplimentary  terms.    In 
spite  of  the  criticism,  we  carried  on  and 
tried  under  adverse  circumstances  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  any  eventuality  and  in 
most  cases  at  our  pwn  expense.   We  were 
glad  to  do  it  as  a  patriotic  duty  to  our 
country  and  because  we  were  far-sighted 
enough  to  realize  that  some  day  there 
might  be  hostilities. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  the 
Reserve  officer  is  being  called  upon  to 
augment  the  officer  personnel  to  carry 
out  the  program  pf  the  expansion  of  the 
military.    In  every  case  he  has  given  up 


his  civilian  life,  and  in  many  cases  a  good 
job,  willingly  and  without  complaint.  He 
is  doing  his  duty  and  making  good  use 
of  the  training  he  has  obtained  in  his 
spare  time,  greatly  filling  the  urgent  need 
of  the  Army.  As  General  Marshall  said 
in  substance  at  the  midwinter  meeting 
and  dinner  of  the  association,  the  Re- 
serve officer  has  proven  invaluable  to  the 
expanded  Army  and  justified  the  efforts 
of  creating  it.  The  Army  has  welcomed 
the  Reserve  officer  and  values  his  service, 
and  I  know  the  Army  does  not  wish  to  be 
unfair. 

There  is.  however,  a  condition  existing 
that  is  most  unfair.  Under  peacetime 
regulations  a  Reserve  officer  had  to  wait 
a  given  period  according  to  his  rank,  fin- 
ish his  correspondence  courses,  and  ap- 
pear before  a  board  before  promotion. 
We  see  the  Regular  Army  now  promoting 
men  regardless  of  time  in  grade.  We  see 
the  National  Guard  rewarding  its  officers 
by  promotion  without  the  peacetime  re- 
quirements, but  the  Reserve  still  remains 
as  before.  A  Reserve  officer  on  active 
duty  does  not  have  time  to  do  his  corre- 
spondence work;  he  is  learning  by  doing. 
In  many  instances  the  Reserve  officer 
is  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  a  higher 
rank.  Why  should  his  ability  not  be 
taken  advantage  of  and  why  should  he 
not  be  rewarded  for  achievement? 


The  National-Defense  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  1.  1941 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  just  like  to  say  a  word  in  behalf 
of  our  national -defense  program. 

It  certainly  is  disturbing  to  me,  and 
to  my  constituents,  to  pick  up  a  news- 
paper— for  instance,  the  Washington 
Evening  Star— and  see  four  items  on  one 
page  such  as  follows: 

Board  Confers  With  Three  Groups  on  Coal 
Strike. 

House  Bill  Would  Widen  President's  Prior- 
ity Power. 

Bjrrd  Demands  Ouster  of  Madam  Perkins 
for  ■Two-Flsted"  Man.  Charges  Secretary 
Is  Serious  Bottleneck   In  Defense   Program. 

Cantonments  Pass  Estimates  by  tSSS,- 
000.000. 

Then  I  pick  up  another  newspaper  and 
find  where  60  out  of  61  General  Motors 
C.  I.  O.  unions  are  to  strike.  In  other 
papers,  I  see  where  men  have  been  killed. 
I  pick  up  other  papers  and  find  pictures 
of  the  C.  I.  O.  racketeers  with  baseball 
bats,  clubs,  stones,  and  so  forth,  in  their 
hands,  ready  to  shed  the  blood  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  work  for  the  defense 
program  of  the  United  States.  These 
are  the  same  C.  I.  O.  leaders  that  scream 
for  their  individual  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  but  deny 
those  rights  to  everybody  else.  This  is 
only  a  partial  list  of  the  crimes  that  the 


leaders  of  this  C.  I.  O.  group  have  com- 
mitted. They  have  committed  practically 
the  same  crimes  and  use  the  same  tactics 
on  the  rank  and  file  of  their  own  mem- 
bership by  forcing  them  to  join  their 
unions  against  their  will. 

I  now  see  by  this  morning's  paper  that 
this  same  C.  I.  O.  union  outfit  is  going  to 
keep  unemployed  some  400,000  men  who 
want  to  go  back  to  work  in  the  coal  indus- 
try and  defense.  Any  person  with  a  grain 
of  sense  in  his  head  knows  that  this  strike 
in  the  coal  industry  is  striking  directly  at 
the  heart  of  our  defense  program.  How 
long  is  it  going  to  take  those  in  charge, 
or  those  with  authority,  to  understand 
that  the  C.  I.  O.  leadership  is  not  leader- 
ship with  American  ideals,  with  American 
understanding,  nor  is  it  inspired  with  the 
idea  to  help  our  defense  program  or  to 
help  labor.  Do  not  those  in  authority 
understand,  as  some  of  us  have  been 
telling  them  for  the  last  couple  of  years, 
that  most  of  these  C.  I.  O.  leaders  are 
Russian  agents,  as  the  record  will  dis- 
close? That  they  are  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sabotaging  this  program  and  de- 
stroying this  American  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  are  operating  as  a  "fifth  col- 
umn" so  that  they  may  either  destroy  this 
form  of  government  or  deliver  us  to  their 
European  bosses,  as  has  been  done  in 
other  countries?  Do  we  actually  have  to 
be  destroyed  and  delivered  because  cer- 
tain of  our  officials  lack  the  intestinal 
fortitude  to  do  their  American  duty  In 
the  American  way? 

How  much  further  does  this  failure, 
Perkins,  have  to  go  to  destroy  this  coun- 
try? How  much  further  does  the  Rus- 
sian revolutionist  Hillman  have  t<i  go 
to  prove  to  this  administration  that  he 
is  there  to  sabotage  the  program  for  the 
C.  I.  O.  leaders?  What  further  proof 
do  we  have  to  submit  than  has  been  sub- 
mitted on  the  Russian-educated  Reulher 

and  many  others  of  their  leaders? 

These   Russianized,   communized   of- 
ficials who  have  been  welcomed  into  the 
heart  of  our  Government,   where  they 
can   best   stick   their  dagger   into   the 
heart  of  our  defense  program,  prate  and 
prattle   of  how  they  have  settled  dis- 
putes.   They  have  settled  nothing.    They 
have  just  used  their  positions  to  sell  out 
the  country,  to  agree  to  every  demand 
that  the  C.  I.  O.  racketeer  leaders  have 
made,    and    have    officially    made    the 
"pay  off,"  if  I  may  use  the  terminology 
of  the  gangsters  that  these  C.  I.  O.  lead- 
ers   well    understand,    because    that    is 
what  they  are.    In  every  instance  where 
the    gangsters    have    demanded    their 
pound  of  fiesh  in  additional  costs  they 
have  received  it.    Every  condition  they 
have  demanded  has  been  fulfilled.    Any 
half-witted  dumbbell  could  get  into  a 
position  where  he  would  say  nothing  but 
"yes."    Has  industry  or  the  public  who 
pays  the  bill  ever  had  one  decision?    It 
has  now  come  to  a  point  where  Ameri- 
can industry  has  been  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  these  Communists.    American 
industry  has  practically  no  voice  in  the 
management  of  its  own  affairs  or  in  the 
matter  of  who  may  be  employed  or  not 
be  employed,  no  matter  how  dangerous 
they  may  be.  and,  no  matter  how  much 
sabotage  they  may  commit,  the  matter 
of  discharge  no  longer  remains  in  the 
hands  of  business. 


^^^%    M  t^ 


of  $5  per  month  for  the  privilige  of  put-  |  vedallaed  way  for  fOrecMting  the  weatlier.  j  I  have  in  mind  right  now,  and  if  I  can  be  of 


out  the  program  of  the  expansion  of  the 
military.    In  every  case  he  has  given  up 


those  rights  to  everybody  else.    This  is 
only  a  partial  list  of  the  crimes  that  the 


of  discharge  no  longer  remains  m  tne 
hands  of  business. 
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Any  thinking  man  Is  bound  to  tell  you 
that  this  is  a  terrible  condition  if  the 
facts  are  really  known,  and  that  it  is 
bound  to  lead  to  one  place  only,  and  that 
is  to  delivery  of  this  country  into  the 
hands  of  the  Socialists  and  the  Com- 
munists. 

Now.  our  administration  comes  before 
us  for  three  and  one-half  billions  in  addi- 
tional taxes.  Perhaps  it  is  far  easier  to 
ftsk  the  taxpayer  for  money  than  it  is  to 
get  dow^n  to  real  business  and  put  this 
Government  on  a  business  basis.  Per- 
haps it  is  far  easier  to  ask  the  taxpayer 
for  money  than  it  is  to  stand  up  to  the 
socialistic,  commimlstic.  racketeering 
C.  I.  O.  leader  and  tell  him  that  he  can- 
not have  absolute  control  of  everything 
In  this  country  and  all  the  money  in  it. 
That  would  take  what  might  be  called 
American  courage. 

My  people,  and  I  think  the  people  as  a 
whole,  are  very  sick  of  this  whole  pro- 
cedure, and  they  are  very  much  disap- 
pointed in  the  continued  wastefulness  of 
this  administration.  Thousands  of  my 
people  have  asked  me  why  this  adminis- 
tration cannot  get  real  Americans  to  fill 
positions  in  the  defense  program;  why 
this  administration  continues  to  be  filled 
with  all  those  who  actually  are  Com- 
munists or  fellow  travelers,  or  who  have 
been  Communists  or  fellow  travelers. 
They  ask  again,  why,  out  of  130.000.000 
people,  cannot  enough  real  honest -to- 
God.  tried,  true  Americans  be  put  Into 
responsible  positions  without  resort  to 
Russian  revolutionists.  Russian  Commun- 
ists. Russian  students,  and  agents  of  these 
foreign  governments. 

I  have  never  had  one  single  person  ex- 
press any  confidence  in  Perkins  or  Hill- 
man,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  every  single 
Individual,  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat, has  expressed  nothing  but  contempt. 
I  believe  this  to  be  true  throughout  the 
great  majority  of  congressional  districts, 
and  I  think  the  time  is  coming  when  we 
must  rise  up  and  demand  the  resignation 
of  the  tsrpe  of  person  such  as  Hillman, 
Perkins,  and  many  others  in  our  admin- 
istration, and.  in  addition  to  this,  ask 
Imprisonment  either  In  Federal  prisons, 
OT  in  internment  camps,  of  those  C.  I.  O. 
un-American  labor  leaders  such  as  Reu- 
ther,  and  many  others  designated  by  the 
Dies  committee  who  are  not  Americans 
at  all  and  who  are  not  working  for  the 
welfare  of  American  labor. 
^~v  It  certainly  is  a  tragedy  in  my  mind, 
thr^way  national  defense  is  being  carried 
on.  and  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  we  are 
ever  going  to  need  national  defense,  as 
our  administration  has  led  us  to  believe 
we  will,  we  will  find  ourselves  in  the  same 
position  as  France  found  Itself,  the 
Greeks  have  just  found  themselves,  and 
all  others  of  the  European  nations  which 
actually  needed  defense.  This  all  has  to 
do  with  the  actual  production. 

There  is  another  force  that  is  bound 
to  make  itself  felt.  This  is  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  young  man  of  this  country 
who  has  been  drafted  and  whose  every 
movement  is  directed  by  the  Government 
whether  they  like  it  or  not.  The  Govern- 
ment tells  him  when  to  go  to  bed,  when 
to  get  up.  when  to  march,  when  to  halt, 
what  to  eat.  and  what  to  wear.  He  knows 
no  N.  L.  R.  B.;  he  knows  no  Wages  and 


Hours,  and  he  draws  for  all  this  $21  a 
month.  In  some  instances,  he  may  have 
sacrificed  his  business,  given  up  a  fine 
position  which  paid  him  more  than  this, 
but  he  has  patriotically  acquiesced  out  of 
his  consideration  for  his  country  and 
Americanism.  Now  we  find  these  jackals, 
personified  in  the  leadership  of  the 
C.  I.  O..  who  demand,  in  many  instances, 
more  than  $21  per  day.  These  same 
Jackals  refuse  to  work  themselves  or  let 
any  one  else  work,  and  refuse  to  supply 
the  defense  instruments  and  put  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  young  manhood  of 
the  country,  who  are  willing  to  lay  down 
their  lives  for  their  country.  Does  this 
administration,  or  anyone  with  a  grain 
of  common  sense,  think  that  this  young 
manhood  likes  this? 

My  personal  thought  is  that  this  Com- 
munist-dominated leadership  is  working 
from  many  angles.  One  is  to  physically 
destroy  or  sabotage  the  defense  program, 
the  other  is  to  physically  destroy  or  sab- 
ptage  the  morale  of  our  young  manhood 
by  causing  them  to  be  dissatisfied,  and, 
in  the  long  run.  to  create  a  revolution. 

I  think  the  answers  to  some  of  these 
questions  are — and  they  should  not  be 
any  longer  delayed — the  jailing  or  im- 
prisonment of  these  C.  I.  O.  traitors  and 
saboteurs  in  high  position  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  discharge  of  such  as 
Hillman  and  Perkins. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLE- 
MANN, OP  CONNECTICUT 


Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RzcoRD.  I  wish  to  insert  my  address  deliv- 
ered at  the  dedication  of  the  Windsor 
Post  Office  in  Windsor,  Conn.,  on  Satur- 
day. April  26, 1941.  as  follows: 

Every  man  likes  to  feel  that  as  he  goes 
throxogh  life  that  here  and  there  he  builds  a 
sort  of  monument  whereby  In  the  years  to 
come  some  few  people  may  remember  him. 
Some  men  give  vast  sums  of  money  for  a 
school,  an  art  gallery,  or  a  church.  Some  men 
construct  with  their  hands  and  minds  price- 
less works  or  art  and  literature.  Some  men 
leave  their  mementos  through  Important  en- 
gineering works.  I  have  no  gifts  which  would 
enable  me  to  leave  such  a  trace  of  my  having 
lived.  Yet  I  do  like  to  feel  that  here  and 
there  during  my  lifetime  I  have  been  instru- 
mental In  the  accomplishment  of  a  few 
worth>whUe  things. 

And  so  I  try  on  occasion  to  b\iUd  through 
politics  the  sort  of  memorial  which  will  give 
me  a  measure  of  satisfaction  and  satisfaction 
and  enjo3rment  to  others. 

This  structure  was  the  last  post  office  I 
recommended. 

I  want  to  add  in  passing  my  appreciation 
to  your  iflftders  who  cooperated  with  me  In 


securing  this  building.  1  will  not  name  them 
all,  but  I  must  mention  Charlie  Mahoney,  your 
postmaster;  Albert  Lennox,  your  very  fine 
American  citizen;  Daniel  Howard,  Carl  Goslee, 
and  John  Conklin.  Their  devoted  interest  to 
Windsor  Is  an  Inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

It  probably  will  be  the  last  post  office  to  be 
built  In  Hartford  County  for  many  years  to 
come.  All  money  now  Is  being  devoted  to 
projects  which  will  strengthen  our  national 
defense.  Post  offices  are  the  gift  of  a  Govern- 
ment at  peace  to  Its  communities  at  peace. 

Thank  God  we  can  dedicate  a  post  oS5ce 
today.  The  dedication  of  a  post  office  is  a 
symbol  of  life  as  It  should  be  lived  in  this 
century  of  civilized  progress.  All  of  us 
here  today  are  comparing  this  event  mark- 
ing the  development  of  the  first  settlement 
In  Connecticut,  or  anyway,  one  of  the  first 
two  settlements  In  Connecticut,  with  the 
events  marking  destruction  of  towns  and 
cities  centviries  older  than  any  in  America. 
The  contrast  hits  us  jjersonally  when  we 
stop  to  realize  that  practically  aU  American 
citizens  are  descended  from  men  and  women 
who  came  to  these  shores  from  those  same 
devastated  areas  in  Europe. 

What  is  happening  over  there  is  the  thing 
that  we  never  want  to  ifave  happen  here. 

What  Is  happening  here  today  is  what 
we  want  to  see  happening  the  world  over. 
There  will  come  a  time  when  the  war  to 
preserve  our  way  of  civilization  will  have 
been  won,  and  then  we  will  start  the  tre- 
mendous task  of  reconstruction,  and  the 
restoration  for  all  people,  of  the  way  of 
living  that  we  have  been  taught  to  rever- 
ence In  our  great  democracy. 

All  the  towns  and  cities  and  villages  In 
America  started  pretty  much  as  Windsor 
did.  A  group  of  pioneers  and  their  families 
built  a  few  log  cabins,  a  church,  and  meet- 
ing house.  For  one  reason  or  another,  our 
cities  and  villages,  starting  from  scratch  in 
this  same  way,  grew  In  different  directions. 
From  them  have  grown  the  metropolises  of 
the  country,  the  mill  centers,  the  cultural 
centers.  There  are  no  skyscrapers  in  Wind- 
sor— no  smoke  clouds  the  atmosphere  as  It 
rises  from  chimneys  of  factories  and  mills. 
There  are  neat  streets  with  neat  homes  and 
an  abundance  of  God's  fresh  air. 

There  are  liberty-loving  people  who  re- 
spect each  other's  rights,  each  other's  way  of 
living,  and  each  other's  religion.  They  com- 
bine In  a  community  which  symbolizes  the 
permanence  of  America. 

A  post  office  is  more  than  a  convenience. 
It  is  the  central  nerve  of  the  town's  activities 
and  of  the  Nation's  activities  too.  For  the 
mail  reaches  and  connects  every  Individual, 
every  business  establishment,  and  every  home 
with  every  other.  The  post  office  Is  the  cen- 
ter of  the  connecting  link.  When  a  town  de- 
velops from  a  stamp  window  set-up  In  a 
home  to  a  separate  building,  devoted  solely 
to  the  post  office's  activities,  then  that  town, 
although  It  may  be  far  from  being  a  me- 
tropolis, takes  on  the  status  and  dignity  of 
the  largest  city  in  the  country. 

It  is  on  that  score  that  I  congratulate  you. 
It  is  on  that  score  that  I  share  the  honor  and 
the  felicitations,  which  today  are  being 
given  to  you. 

Last  Monday  the  war  headlines  shared 
prominence  with  the  baseball  season,  which 
opened  In  Washington.  I  was  talking  to  the 
President  that  noon.  Suddenly  he  inter- 
rupted the  conversation  and  turned  to  a  pile 
of  letters  on  his  desk  and  said,  "I  must  hurry 
and  sign  these,  as  I  am  going  to  the  baseball 
game."  I  smiled  with  him  and  I  thought 
how  good  it  was  to  be  an  American  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  takes  time 
from  critical  international  affairs  to  throw 
the  ball  which  opened  the  1941  season. 

Today  our  Nation  for  the  first  time  In  Its 
history  Is  training  Its  young  men  in  military 
camps  during  peacetime.  All  the  resources 
of  the  country  are  being  marshaled  for  na- 
tional  defense.     Cities  of  ancient  cultural 
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and  historical  significaace  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  are   being   leveled  to  the  ground 
Intrigue  and  sabotage  kre  destroying  friend- 
ships   between    natloris    and    are    forming 
Btrange  alliances  betwei>n  rivals  who  formerly 
despised    one   another.      Entire    peoples    are 
struggling   for  their   very   existence   against 
tremendous  odds.     Thj  world  has  capsized, 
yet  here  we  are  gathered  together,  as  though 
none  of  these  things  4ere  happening,  to  de- 
clare again  our   allegiance   to   America   and 
to   democracy   as  we  dedicate   a   small   but 
tremendously  Importaiit  post-office  building. 
Sc-  long  as  citizens  whose  ancestors  came  from 
all  other  countries  of  the  globe  can  gather 
together    and    with    the    common    bond    of 
American  citizenship  dedicate  an  American 
institution,  we  need  have  no  fear  about  the 
permanence  and  growth  of  our  democracy. 

The  even  tenor  of  pur  normal  living  has 
not  been  noticeably  cjiisturbed.  I  wonder  if 
that  is  the  reason  th^t  we  on  the  whole,  are 
complacent  about  thd  danger  that  threatens 
cur  very  existence  as  \&  free  people. 

The  great  revolutions  which  have  tvirned 
the  world  over  In  bther  lands  have  not 
touched  us.  We  seem  unable  to  comprehend 
either  their  physical ;  wreckage  or  their  po- 
litical and  economic  chaos.  Sometimes  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  American  people  are 
treating  this  war  as  |a  Roman  holiday.  Too 
many  people  want  tol  know  what  there  is  In 
It  for  them.  A  ncw-spaperman  recently  re- 
txirned  from  Europe  I  after  many  years  said 
to  me  only  this  week:  "The  American  people 
don't  seem  to  realize  that  the  menace  to  this 
country  is  almost  as  great  as  it  is  to  Great 
Britain." 

The  day  may  come  when  we  too  will  have 
to  choose  between  freedom  and  enslavement. 
Win  we  be  physically  and  morally  prepared 
to  defend  our  freedoip?  We  will  If  each  and 
everyone  of  us  gives  full  recognition  to  the 
real  nature  of  this  Struggle  which  Is  going 
on  m  the  world  tcday,  and  evaluate  it  for 
what  It  is— not  a  litruggle  to  preserve  an 
empire  or  to  build  a  ^ew  one— but  a  struggle 
to  preserve  our  way  bf  life. 

Many  years  ago.  ijiefore  our  Republic  was 
founded,  a  great  staitesman  called  upon  the 
Colonies  to  stand  together  for  Independence, 
and  uttered  these  historical  words,  "United 
we  stand,  divided  we  fall."    There  was  a  time 
when  If  the  free  nations  of  the  world  had 
banded  together,  aggression  would  have  been 
resisted.    Instead    tl^ey   stood   on    the   side- 
lines and  watched  dne  nation  after  another 
fall  to  the  aggressor,  wishfully  thinking  that 
their  turn  would  i^ot   come,  and  If  it  did 
come   they  could  mtet  separately  and  alone. 
Turkey  fears  that  shij  will  be  the  next  victim. 
Would  Turkey   be   dfrald  If  she   had  Joined 
forces  with  Yugoslavia  and  Greece  3  weeks 
ago?     Would  Belgium,  Norway.  Denmark,  and 
Holland    be    occupied    countries    had    they 
Joined  forces  with  JEngland  and  France  be- 
fore they  were  invajded? 

Four  and  a  half  iears  ago  in  Chicago,  our 
President  called  f3r  a  quarantine  of  the 
ag<^ressors.  Some  ojf  us  thought  he  was  an 
alarmist.    Some  called  him  a  warmonger. 

There  are  some  innocent  people  who  still 
believe  that  we  can  make  peace  with  the  ag- 
gressors—that  we  can  adjust  our  ways  to 
theirs.  This  Innccjence  is  based  largely  on 
ignorance,  largely  ^n  the  Influence  of  indi- 
viduals who  would  prefer  the  dictator's  way. 
Some  of  these  Individuals  represent  forces 
which  from  time  iinmemorial.  have  opposed 
progress  in  the  wajr  of  social  and  economic 
reform;  reform  which  would  raise  the  living 
standards  of  American  citizens;  reform  which 
would  give  every  than  and  woman,  no  mat- 
ter how  low  his  station  in  life,  a  little  of  the 
comfort  and  happness  which  belongs  to  a 

freeman. 

To  a  great  exten :.  I  have  seen  these  forces 
at  work  in  the  opxisltlon  to  the  New  Deal, 
but  long  before  that  I  saw  them  at  work  In 
the  opposition  to  reform  proposals  which,  on 


a  smaller  scale,  were  attempted  in  the  SUte 
of  Connecticut,  and  in  my  own  city  of  HarV- 
ford. 

For  example,  small,  so  far  as  the  national 
welfare  on  the  whole  is  concerned,  but  im- 
portant insofar  as  It  would  mark  progress, 
is  the  Enfield  power  and  navigation  project, 
which  is  now  under  consideration  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress.    The  opposition  ad- 
vances arguments  which,  on  the  surface,  ap- 
pear sound  and  reasonable.     But  experts  of 
the  Government,  engineers  In  the  Army  and 
in  the  Power  Commission  have  thoroughly 
studied   the  doubts  that  they  have  raised. 
The  question  of  flood  control,  for  Instance, 
has  been  thoroughly  analyzed,  and  the  Army 
and  Power  Commission's  engineers  have  em- 
phatically stated  time  and  time  again  that 
construction  of  this   power  and  navigation 
dam  will  m  no  way  increase  the  flood  hazard. 
Government  engineers  have  been  dl«:;«sln8 
features  of  the  project  constantly  with  the 
raUroad  engineers  in  an  effort  to  work  out  a 
plan  which  will  bring  about  benefits  for  the 
people  of  this  region  and  at  the  same  time 
win  the  approval  of  the  raUroad. 

Every   engineering   device   and   experience 
is  being  exerted  to  develop  the  benefits  of 
this  project  and  at  the  same  time  cause  no 
particle  of  injury  to  anyone.     After  all  the 
Government    engineers    are    your   engineers, 
and  yet  the  threat  of  flood  hazard  continues 
to  be  raised  as  a  bogey  to  frighten  the  people 
against  this  project.    The  real  cmx  of  the 
opposition   is  that  the  project  wiU  develop 
electric   power   at   cheaper    rates,    and    will 
bring  down  the  cost  of  electricity.     But  the 
opposition  is  silent  on  this  aspect.     Instead 
they  try  to  belittle  the  project  by  claiming 
that  not  sufficient  continuous  power  will  be 
generated  to  warrant  the  cost.    That  argu- 
ment has  been  used  ever  since  the  first  pub- 
lic power  project  was  proposed  in  America. 
We  have  all  seen  the  flaming  advertise- 
ments for  electric  equipment.    These  adver- 
tisements  fairly   glow   with  the   advantages 
this  equipment  will  bring  the  housewife     I 
want  to  see  the  advertisers  sell  their  elec- 
trical appliances.    I  want  to  see  their  wide- 
spread use  in  our  homes.    But  I  wonder  how 
many  homes  in  my  district  can   afford   to 
avail  themselves  of  these  appliances. 

I  well  remember  my  visit  to  Switzerland 
less  than  two  years  ago  when  I  found  every 
home— and  there  are  few  wealthy  people  In 
that  small  country— fully  equipped  with 
electrical  utensils  and  appliances  of  every 
description.  Over  there  nature's  gifts  to 
the  people  are  developed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people. 

But  all  this  struggle,  no  matter  In  what 
direction  it  tends,  is  part  of  humanity  s 
struggle.  It  has  always  been  this  way,  and 
probably  always  will  be  this  way.  And  I 
would  prefer  that  these  struggles  be  resolved 
in  the  democratic  way,  rather  than  through 
harsh  methods  of  dictatorship.  I  prefer  that 
all  questions  of  the  day,  whether  they  are 
small  questions  or  big  questions,  be  thor- 
oughly aired  in  the  public  forums,  in  the 
grocery  stores,  and  in  the  post  offices. 

This  priceless  gift  of  discussion  and  criti- 
cism and  decision  has  been  taken  from  most 
of  the  people  of  the  world.  This  priceless 
gift  we  must  preserve  for  America. 

The  first  group  of  settlers  In  our  State 
spent  their  first  night  right  here  in  Windsor. 
Here  they  remained  to  live  as  free  men.  The 
public  discussions  In  your  meeting  houses, 
the  religious  freedom  exemplified  in  your 
first  church,  the  law  and  order  set  up  in 
this  community  by  your  first  elders,  have 
extended  to  every  comer  of  the  State  and 
beyond.  Here  you  have  preserved  the  vital 
democratic  forces  which  give  strength  to 
all  the  communities  of  our  Nation — ^blg  or 
little  It  does  not  matter.  All  of  them  are 
symbolized  by  this  post  office  buUding.  With 
the  help  of  God  may  it  always  be  this  way. 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 

NEWS 


Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  about  the 
University  of  San  Francisco  which  ap- 
peared in  the  San  Francisco  News  as  of 
April  26,  1941: 

[From  the  San  Francisco  News  of  April 
26.  19411 

"They  built  It  too  far  from  town    •     •     •- 

That's  what  they  said  the  warm  October 
day  of  1854  when  one  Father  Noblll  stood  in 
the  sun-drenched  adobe  doorway  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Mission  Dolores  and  watched  the 
retreating  f<5rms  of  his  only  two  paying 
students  making  their  way  across  the  sand 
dunes    back    to    the     tiny    town    of    San 

Francisco.  !.*»..« 

After  a  scant  two  years  In  which  debt  had 
pUed  on  debt  and  creditors  obstinately 
pressed  their  claims,  the  llttlr  two-story  col- 
lege fianked  by  a  saloon  on  one  side,  and 
within  hailing  distance  of  Mission  Dolores  on 
the  other,  was  closing  its  doors. 

Failure   though   It   was,   the   little   college 
had  planted  the  seed  of  an  Idea  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  Jesuit  school  in  San  Francisco.    A 
year  later,  in  early  summer,  with  the  energetic 
Father  Anthony  Maraschi.  S.  J.,  at  its  head, 
a  new  college.  St.  Ignatius,  came  into  being. 
It  stood  in  the  sand  dunes  on  Market  Street, 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  where  the  Em- 
porium stands  now— and  even  at  that  was 
outside  the  city  limits.    A  rambling  board- 
walk wound  through  the  dunes  to  its  doors, 
and  the  clamor  of  the  days  of  the  Vigilantes 
was  faint  and  far  away,  for  those  were  the 
days  before  the  city  crawled  westwrd. 

The  years  rolled  by.  Attendance  doubled, 
redoubled,  then  doubled  again.  In  1859  the 
State  of  California  issued  a  charter  to  allow 
St  Ignatius  to  confer  degrees;  in  1860  the 
entire  school  turned  out  for  "a  most  en- 
joyable afternoon"  at  its  first  footbaU  game. 
By  1870  the  school  had  been  rebuilt  to 
accommodate  the  scores  of  new  students. 
Big  news  of  those  days  was  the  gift  to  the 
school  of  a  ton  and  a  half  bell,  ordered  but 
not  paid  for  by  the  fire  departfnent.  and  the 
astounding  feat  of  St.  Ignatius'  Father  Nerl 
in  Illuminating  four  blocks  of  Market  Street 
with  carbon  arc  lamps  of  his  own  inven- 
tion—first in  the  world. 

Big  news  a  little  later— in  1878— was  the 
moving  of  St.  Ignatius  to  a  new  site  at  Van 
Ness  Franklin.  Hayes,  and  Grove  Streets. 

Swank  was  the  word  for  this  latest  coUege 
plant,  whose  library  wa«  the  best  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  whose  gymnasium  sported  a 
swimming  pool,  indoor  track,  reading  rooms, 
and  handball  courts. 

Workmen  put  the  finishing  touches  on 
this  last  bit  of  the  college  in  1905.  A  year 
later,  on  the  morning  of  AprU  18.  1906.  Sao 
Francisco  Peninsula  moved  suddenly,  as  the 
outfiung  arm  of  some  sleeping  giant  might 
twitch  restlessly.  There  was  a  thunderous 
roar  and  clatter,  and  then  the  gigmut^ 
whisper  of  flames  destroying  hall  a  ei«l.  »n4 
with  It  St.  Ignatius  College. 
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Well,  they  couldn't  kill  San  PrancHco,  and 
neliher  could  they  kill  St.  Ignatius.  A  ram- 
shackle row  of  btilldlngs  known  aa  "the 
shacks"  went  up  at  Hayes  and  Shrader 
Streets,  while  the  Jesuit  fathers  plaimed  a 
new  and  greater  church  and  college  to  be 
built  on  the  windy  fog>swept  hills  on  a  tract 
bounded  by  what  are  now  Golden  Gate  Ave- 
nue. Masonic.  Fulton,  and  Parker  Streets. 

"Tou're  building  It  too  far  from  town."  the 
doubters  told  them,  but  they  built  an]rway. 
In  1913  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  church 
was  laid.  In  1926  James  Rolph  broke  ground 
for  the  colle{;e  building.  In  1931  St.  Ignatius 
College  became  the  University  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, though  the  high  school  adjoining  the 
college  retained  the  old  name. 

Second  oldest  university  In  the  State,  alma 
mater  to  a  host  of  San  Francisco's  best 
"names."  University »  of  San  Francisco  lists 
some  1.300  students  today  In  night  classes 
ADd  the  arU.  business,  and  law  colleges. 

Head  of  its  faculty  Is  middle-aged,  ener- 
getic Father  William  J.  Dunne.  8.  J.,  who 
still  pitches  ball  for  the  faculty  on  Homecom- 
ing Day. 

It  was  of  him.  and  of  those  other  Jesuit 
Fathers  who  "built  too  far  out."  that  former 
Archbishop   Edward  J.  Hanna  wrote: 

"They  have  bullded  well,  and  formed  gen- 
erations of  enlightened,  noble-minded  Chris- 
tian men.  Their  success  in  the  past  is  but 
an  assxutincs  of  still  greater  success  to  come." 


Great  Lakes-St  Lawrence  Seaway 
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BBBQLUnON   OF   SERVICE  CLUBS  OP 
DETROIT  AND  VICINITY 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  eight  service  clubs  of  Detroit  and  met- 
ropolitan area  'equestlng  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  enact 
legislation  enabhng  the  completion  of  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  by  removing  the  existing 
barriers. 

Hie  resolution  follows: 

BBBOLXmON    TO   THX    CONGKESS   Or   THX    UWITEU 
fflATXS  OF   AMERICA 

Whereas  legislation  Is  now  pending  before 
Congress  of  the  United  States  which  will  en- 
able the  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  power  project:  and 

Whereas  the  deepening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Channel  as  advocated  by  President  Roosevelt 
will  enable  us  to  make  our  full  contribution 
to  the  present  iMeds  of  our  Nation  and  to 
participate  In  the  postwar  program  of  world 
rehabilitation  and  stabilization:   and 

Whereas  all  economic  and  engineering  sur- 
veys made  by  our  Government  have  conclu- 
sively proven  the  feasibility  of  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project 
and  forecast  a  benefit  to  the  entire  Nation: 
Therefore  be  it 

Keaolvtd,  by  the  following  organisations: 
Exchange  Club  of  Northvllle.  Northville, 
Mich.,  Trenton  Exchange  Club,  Trenton, 
Mich.,  North  Detroit  Exchange  Club.  Detroit. 
Mich.,  Optimist  Club  of  Highland  Park.  High- 


land Park.  Mich..  North  East  Exchange  Club. 
Betrolt,  Mich.,  Soroptimist  Club  of  Detroit, 
Detroit.  Mich.,  Klwanfs  Club  of  Allen  Park, 
Allen  Park.  Mich..  Exchange  Club  of  Eastern 
Detroit.  Detroit.  Mich.,  that  we  do  formaUy 
and  respectfully  request  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  enact  legislation 
enabling  completion  of  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  by  re- 
moving the  existing  barriers;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

.Reso{t;ed,  That  a  formally  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  In  our  National 
Congress. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Exchange  Clitb  or  Northville. 

Trenton  Exchange  Clttb. 

North  Detroit  Exchange  Club. 

Optimist  Club  or  Highland  Park. 

North  East  Exchange  Clttb. 

Soroptimist  Club  op  Detroit. 

KiwANis  Clitb  or  Alx-en  Park. 

Exchange  Club  or  Eastern  Detroit. 
DETRorr,  Mich..  April  28,  1941. 
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STATEMENT  BY  HON.   LELAND   M.   FORD, 
OF  CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ments made  by  me  to  the  California  Real 
Estate  Association  at  the  request  of  this 
organization: 

Naturally,  one  of  the  things  that  Im- 
presses a  new  Congressman,  and  should  Im- 
press everyone.  Is  the  tremendous  volume  of 
money  that  Is  voted  In  the  Budget. 

The  next  Impression  one  receives  comes 
somewhat  as  a  shock  when  he  realizes  that 
every  dollar  of  this  money  will  have  to  be 
paid  from  the  only  obtainable  source  of  all 
governmental  money,  and  that  Is,  through 
taxation.  One  wonders  how  long  our  people 
can  stand  up  under  such  excessive  taxa- 
tion. Pursuant  to  this  line  of  thought. 
one  Is  then  led  Into  wondering  how  much 
security  there  Is  left  In  this  country.  How 
secure  can  the  property  owner  be  under  a 
government  that  owes  such  a  vast  amount 
as  $45,000,000,000?  Expressed  In  other 
words.  It  can  be  called  forty-five  thousand 
million  dollars.  How  secure  can  any  of  us 
be  under  a  bankrupt  government? 

We  may  also  ask  ourselves  the  question. 
In  connection  with  national  defense,  how 
good  Is  national  defense  in  a  country  that 
owes  $46,000,000,000?  These  things  strike  us 
very  forcefully. 

The  next  thing  that  impresses  one  force- 
fully Is  this  tremendous  amount  of  so-called 
"regiilation  of  business."  I  think  reasonable 
regulation  of  business  Is  all  right,  but  when 
regulation  reaches  the  point  where  It  begins 
to  destroy  business,  I  think  that  one  may 
lock  therein  and  consider  that  this  regula- 
tion, together  with  overtaxation,  Is  at  least 
one  of  the  answers  and  the  cause  of  much  of 
our  unemployment.  Business  certainly  can- 
Dot  pay  taxes  with  the  same  money  that  it 


would  use  to  furnish  employment  to  the 
country. 

If  one  Is  Inclined  to  think  at  all.  I  think, 
also,  they  certainly  must  be  impressed  with 
this  constant  encroachment  of  Government 
ownership  and  control,  which  amounts  to 
socialism,  upon  what  we  have  formerly  known 
as  our  American  form  of  government.    i 

Let  us  see  if  this  is  Just  merely  a  statement 
or  whether  it  is  true,  and  consider  and  balance 
the  facts.  The  Federal  Government  certainly 
is  in  the  power  business;  it  certainly  is  In  the 
banking  business;  it  certainly  is  in  the  build- 
ing business;  it  certainly  is  in  the  Insurance 
business:  and,  all  told,  there  are  some  89  types 
of  business  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
engaged  in.  I  don't  care  whether  you  are  a 
Democrat  or  a  Republican  or  what  your  politi- 
cal afiUlation  may  be.  I  say  to  you  that  you 
have  got  to  consider  the  Government  entering 
into  business  and  definitely  answer  correctly 
what  It  is.  This,  then,  brings  us  to  the  ques- 
tion. Is  this,  or  is  it  not,  socialism,  and  if  it  is 
socialism,  how  far  are  we  going  to  let  it  go? 
This  certainly  is  the  first  step  toward  nazl-lsm, 
fascism,  or  communism.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
nazl-lsm  was  formerly  known  as  national 
socialism.  In  following  this  thought  it  might 
be  well  to  consider  what  are  the  effects  of  these 
types  of  government,  which  always  end  up  in 
a  purely  dictatorial,  despotic  form  upon  all  of 
Its  people.  When  I  say  all  of  Its  people,  I 
mean  all,  and  list  a  few.  Business  and  indus- 
try on  one  side,  employee  and  labor  on  the 
other.  They  are  both  lost.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  property  owner;  wealth  Is  conscripted  and 
property  Is  confiscated.  It  might  be  well  for 
us  to  consider  seriously  some  of  these  things 
and  ask  ourselves  the  question.  Where  are  we 
going,  and  where  do  we  stop?  Labor  and 
business  of  all  types  might  well  ask  themselves 
what  Its  ultimate  destination  would  be  under 
a  changed  form  of  government  here.  At  least 
one  thing  that  we  can  see  would  be  this: 
What  effects  this  type  of  government  in  Eu- 
rope has  had  on  these  very  things,  and  we 
might  find  a  solution  by  asking  ourselves  a 
question.  Are  there  any  labor  unions  In  Italy, 
Germany,  or  Russia?  What  has  happened  to 
business  In  these  respective  countries?  What 
has  happened  to  the  individual  liberty  of  the 
people  In  these  different  countries?  And 
what  has  happened  to  religion?  With  refer- 
ence to  religion.  It,  along  with  many  of  these 
other  things,  has  first  been  restricted,  then 
partly  liquidated,  and  then  wholly  liquidated. 
I.  as  a  newly  elected  Congressman,  have  been 
seriously  impressed  with  the  encroachment  of 
this  socialism  upon  what  we  have  formerly 
known  as  our  American  form  of  government, 
and.  unless  It  Is  checked.  I  am  wondering  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  those  things  which  we 
have  heretofore  known  as  freedom  and  indi- 
vidual liberty.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  too  late  to 
check  this  thing  and  stop  it  and  return  to  our 
American  form  of  government,  and  I  think  the 
way  that  it  can  be  done  will  be  by  the  uniting 
of  the  real  Democrats  and  the  real  Republi- 
cans to  fight  It.  I  have  always  stated  that  the 
Democrats  and  Republicans  can  certainly 
meet  on  the  common  ground  of  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  their  Nation,  above  all  else. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
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Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  much  interest  being  manifested 


tne  opposiiion  wj  iciuiuj  i>»ut/ 
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in  the  country  over  the  proposal  to  con- 
struct the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  project. 
There  seems  to  be  a  tremendous  lot  of 
opposition  to  it. 

I  maintain  that  !at  this  time  this  pro- 
gram is  not  nece&^ary  for  national  de- 
fense, and  I  further  maintain  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  incur  this  tremendous 
obligation  when  the  people  are  being 
threatened  with  a  tremendous  Increase 
in  taxes. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  petition  signed  by 
several  hundred  wJDrkingmen  in  my  dis- 
trict, all  of  whom  are  opposed  to  the  con- 
struction of  this  project.  Most  of  these 
are  railroad  men.  !  The  miners  and  mine 
operators  and  the  rivermen  and  busi- 
nessmen generally  are  opposed  to  this 
project.  ! 

In  my  service  as  ^  Member  of  Congress 
I  have  always  tried  to  do  what  is  for  the 
best  interest  of  th^  people  of  my  district 
and  what  is  for  ttje  best  interest  of  the 
country  generally,  i  Now  is  the  time  to 
economize  in  GoveiJTiment  expenditure  so 
that  we  may  be  in  pjosition  to  provide  ade- 
quate defense  to  piiotect  the  Nation. 

I  expect  to  oppjjse  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  project  riot  because  it  does  not 
have  any  merit  but  because  it  has  not 
sufBcient  merit  and  is  not  sufficiently 
needed  to  justify  oiir  spending  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  these  times  when  we 
need  this  money  fdr  other  purposes. 


Vast  Majority  of  (College  and  University 
Students  D(^  Not  Want  War 
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CAjElL  SNAVELY  AND  EDI- 
CORNELX.  DAILY  SUN 


Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  I 
to  extend  my  rem 
include  the  follow! 
Snavely,  the  well-! 
at  Cornell,  and  an  < 
nell  Daily  Sun.  I 
of  these  letters  and! 
to  all  college  stud 
women  of  all  ages 


Speaker,  under  leave 
irks  in  the  Record,  I 
ng  letters  from  Carl 
cnown  football  coach 
ditorial  from  the  Cor- 
:ommend  the  reading 
the  editorial,  not  only 
ints,  but  to  men  and 
n  America: 


Cornell  Universitt. 
Ithccal  N.  Y.,  April  29.  1941. 
Hon.  Hamilton  Fisi 

House  0/  Representative*. 

i'  Washington.  D.  C. 
he  boys  of  the  United 
ar  and  do  not  feel  that 
the  United  States  has  any  reason  or  right  to 
become  Involved  In  the  European  conflict. 
The  enclosed  editorial  and  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor, clipped  from  thtt  Cornell  Dally  Sun.  give 
expression  to  the  vldws  of  the  vast  majority 
of  college  and  unlvei[slty  students,  regardless 
of  the  organized  effo'ts  which  here  and  there 
have  secured  expressions  of  contrary  emo- 
tions. 

Undoubtedly,  the  kentlment  of  the  young 
men  of  the  United  States  is  overwhelmingly 
favorable   to   the   Allies,   but   the   desire   to 
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sacrifice  themselves  and  everything  that 
Americans  hold  dear  in  an  Insane  effort  to 
police,  reform,  and  finance  the  entire  world  is 
almost  totally  lacking,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  ever  will  be  possible  to  get  their 
united  support  for  such  a  program. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  express  my  personal 
approval  and  appreciation  of  your  own  efforts 
to  steer  America  straight  through  this  peri- 
lous crisis. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Carl  Snavzlt, 

Coach  of  Football. 

April  11.  1941. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  am  exercising  the  right  of  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  to  express  his  views  to 
the  highest  authority  of  his  country.  I  do  so 
with  hesitancy,  realizing  that  my  Influence 
Is  of  infinitesimal  Importance,  but  feeling, 
nevertheless,  that  it  Is  a  part  of  my  duty  as  a 
citizen  to  do  what  I  can  In  presenting  to  our 
leader  the  feelings  of  a  great  mass  of  our  cit- 
izens concerning  one  phase  of  the  critical  and 
perilous  situation  which  our  Government  la 
now  facing. 

The  sentiments  and  motives  underlying 
your  foreign  policy  are  laudable  In  the  eyes 
of  practically  every  American;  but.  neverthe- 
less, the  overwhelming  majority  of  us  do  not 
want  war,  and  we  are  depending  ujxjn  you 
and  your  leadership  to  keep  us  out  of  It.  ac- 
cording to  your  promise.  In  my  contacts 
with  a  considerable  number  of  American 
youth.  I  find  It  to  be  strikingly  obvious  that, 
despite  expressions  of  antl-Axls  emotions,  the 
young  men  of  America  are  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  Idea  of  war.  As  American  Involvement 
becomes  more  Imminent,  they  are  becoming 
less  and  less  Impressed  by  the  theory  that 
this  struggle  Is  an  Inescapable  conflict  of 
Ideologies,  and  they  are  less  and  less  ambi- 
tious to  become  martyrs  In  a  crusade  for  a 
▼ague.  Impersonal,  and  visionary  cause. 

We  realize  that  the  present  situation  may 
warrant  a  threatening  attitude  In  our  deal- 
ings with  foreign  diplomats  and  we  are  aware 
of  certain  gratifying  developments  which  seem 
to  have  resulted  recently  from  such  an  atti- 
tude on  our  part  In  the  field  of  International 
relations.  But,  with  respectful  yet  sincere 
frankness,  many  of  us  fear  that  the  broad 
objectives  outlined  In  your  recent  fireside  chat, 
commendable  though  they  undoubtedly  are. 
are  beyond  the  limits  of  practicability  and 
even  possibility  until  human  nature  has  gone 
through  many  centuries  of  further  evolution. 
Regardless  of  America's  great  resources,  we 
shall  be  making  a  terrible  mistake  If  we 
assume  that  It  is  possible  for  the  United  States 
to  police,  protect,  capitalize,  or  reform  the 
entire  world.  An  attempt  to  do  so  will  mean 
perpetual  war  and  poverty  and  the  loss  of 
all  the  superior  blessings  and  higher  stand- 
ards of  living  which  now  characterize  the 
American  way  of  life. 

It  Is  conceivable,  although  by  no  means 
certain,  that  we  might  defeat  the  Axis  Powers 
in  battle,  but  neither  side  would  win  In 
such  a  struggle.  In  all  probability,  and  re- 
gardless of  our  wishful  thinking  to  the  con- 
trary, such  a  war  would  last  for  years  and, 
at  best,  Its  cost  In  terms  of  butchery,  muti- 
lation, death,  destruction,  horror,  and  uni- 
versal impoverishment  would  be  so  great  that 
all  previous  catastrophes  of  American  history 
combined  would  be  Insignificant  In  compari- 
son. No  home  or  Individual  could  escape  the 
extremities  of  sorrow  and  sacrifice,  and  we 
should  consider  the  fact  that  this  sacrifice 
would  be  permanent  as  far  as  most  Ameri- 
cans who  are  living  today  are  concerned. 

Pew  citizens  have  paused  as  yet  to  vis- 
ualize the  consequences  of  such  an  ordeal 
simply  because  they  do  not  conceive  of  it 
as  an  actual  probability.  They  may  never 
awake  to  the  danger  until  It  Is  too  late,  but 


before  they  actively  enter  the  struggle.  If  they 
do,  I  believe  that  they  will  rise  en  masse  in 
bitter  and  passionate  protest  against  it.  It 
is  doubtful  that  they  can  ever  be  thoroughly 
united  in  such  an  undertaking  unless  Amer- 
ica is  actually  attacked. 

Let  us  arm  America  to  the  teeth  and  de- 
fend It  to  the  death.  Let  us  help  Great 
Britain  as  far  as  we  can  without  endangering 
our  own  exLstence.  But  Instead  of  dissipat- 
ing all  our  resources  In  a  gigantic  gamble 
abroad,  let  us  marshal  our  forces  for  the 
economic  struggle  that  is  to  follow  this  war. 
no  matter  who  wins.  Instead  of  being  se- 
duced by  a  few  visionary  and  impractical 
advisers  who  are  clamoring  for  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  m<jstiy  on  the  part  of  other  in- 
dividuals, let  us  be  guided  by  the  lessons  of 
history  concerning  wars  and  crusades  and 
the  tragic  fate  of  nations  which  have  over- 
estimated their  own  powers  or  their  obliga- 
tions In  the  control  of  world  affairs,  and  let 
us  consider  the  Interests  of  the  vast  but  In- 
articulate majority  of  our  own  people 

Let  us  not  be  deluded  by  the  fallacy  that 
we  can  engage  in  this  war  to  a  limited  extent, 
such  as.  for  example,  the  convoying  of  ship- 
ping. Once  we  are  caught  in  this  cataclysm 
there  can  be  no  turning  back,  no  halfway 
measures.  We  will  be  committed  to  a  war 
to  the  death — a  struggle  of  years  and  of  near 
extermination  for  both  sides.  The  American 
people  can  escape  It.  They  do  not  want  it. 
They  will  never  approve  it  except  in  the 
actual  defense  of  their  own  country  and  If 
our  leaders  venture  too  far,  they  should  not 
expect  to  be  excused  or  forgiven  by  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  ensuing  ordeal  or  their  children 
or  their  children's  children  or  by  the  his- 
torians of  the  future. 

Yours   respectfuUy, 

Carl  O.  Snavelt, 
Coach  0/  Football. 

[From  the  Cornell   Daily  Sun  of   April    15, 
1941] 

STRATEGIC  EVACUATION 

As  Axis  military  and  diplomatic  blitzkriegs 
continue  to  modify  the  political  face  of  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa  It  grows  Increaslnf^ly 
Important  that  the  American  people  demand 
two  things  of  their  Nation's  foreign  policy: 
That  It  be  judged  by  its  effect  on  the  secu- 
rity and  prosperity  of  our  Nation;  that  it 
be  kept  realistically  abreast  of  a  changing 
world  and  above  domination  by  selfish 
Interests. 

Today  It  Is  Important  that  we  look  at  our 
foreign  policy  In  this  practical  light.  Our 
alms  are  neither  the  preservation  of  the 
British  Empire  nor  the  policing  of  the 
world.  Our  primary  interest  Is  in  the  secu- 
rity and  prosperity  of  our  Nation. 

Considered  from  this  point  of  view.  It  is 
vital  that  we  withstand  the  efforts  of  vicious 
pressure  groups  which  are  operating  wlthla 
our  Nation  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  our 
policy  from  these  true  American  alms  to  a 
course  more  favorable  to  other  Interests.  At 
this  time  it  Is  obviously  Important  to  con- 
sider the  British  "fifth-colunrm"  machine  as 
foremost  among  those  In  operation,  for  its 
demonstrated  effectiveness  make  It  a  danger- 
ous obstacle  working  to  separate  America's 
foreign  policy  from  America's  best  interests. 

In  the  psst  several  years  It  has  seemed 
wisest  to  give  aid  to  antl-Axls  forces  in 
Europe  as  the  best  method  of  protecting  the 
United  States.  This  was  however,  mere'.y  a 
means  to  an  end.  Since  this  means  was  first 
adopted,  the  world  situation  has  changed, 
and  It  becomes  vital  that  we  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  original  means  is  still  the  best 
possible  for  cur  end.  This  Is  a  question  of 
the  greatest  practical  concern  to  the  United 
States  and  must  be  decided  by  practical, 
clear-thinking  men. 

In  meeting  this  challenge  we  must  remem- 
ber that  we  are  in  a  nation  no  longer  emo- 
tionally stable.    Our  prejudices,  biases,  and 
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emotions  have  been  manipulated  to  a  point 
making  it  diflBcult  for  us  to  clearly  appraise 
the  respective  alternatives  before  us.  Yet 
we  must  make  the  decision — our  Nation's 
future  nsth  on  it.  Moreover  we  must  stand 
ready  to  make  such  decisions  for  each  new 
development  In  International  affairs. 

It  la  Imperative  that  we  ask  ourselves  at  all 
times  not  "what  Is  the  best  way  of  preserve 
Ing  democracy  In  Europe,  of  defeating  the 
Axis,  of  saving  Europe's  downtrodden 
nations":  but  instead  we  must  constantly 
make  cur  policies  measure  up  to  the  practical 
standard  of  "what  Is  the  best  way  of  safe- 
guarding the  security  and  prosperity  of  our 
Nation."  These  other  Ideals  may  be  worthy, 
admirable,  backed  up  with  historical  and 
religious  support,  but  above  these  stands  the 
fact  that,  today,  we  must  first  secure  cur 
own  future,  and  then  concern  ourselves  with 
the  future  of  others. 

We  must  stand  honest  to  the  reality  that 
the  Axis  victories  may  make  It  strategically 
wise  for  us  to  withdraw  from  our  present 
Interventionist  course  to  one  of  consolidating 
and  improving  cur  position  In  this  hemi- 
sphere. We  have  learned  much  in  recent 
years  from  the  British  about  "strategic 
evacuation."  and  as  American  citizens  In- 
terested primarily  In  America's  future,  we 
must  stand  ready  to  perform  such  an  evacua- 
tion from  our  present  Interventionist  policy 
If  Europe's  events  should  make  it  necessary 
for  our  protection. 


Great  Lakes-St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  1,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  RAYMOND  J    KELLY 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  by  Raymond  J. 
Kelly,  ipast  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  urging  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
seaway  as  a  twofold  national  bargain: 
defense  against  aggression  and  defense 
of  our  national  economy  In  the  compet- 
itive markets  of  the  world  after  the 
war.    The  article  follows: 

Prcductlon  for  the  defense  of  America 
might  well  utilize  all  the  machinery  of  Amer- 
ica's production  facilities 

Yet  a  high  percentage  of  those  facilities. 
located  In  the  favored  and  sheltered  and 
easily  protected  Interior  of  America,  are  un- 
used. They  are  unused  because  the  products 
of  these  Interior  facilities  can't  get  through 
to  the  sea. 

The  prcductlon  facilities  I  refer  to  are  In 
the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  reason 
Jthe  defense  output  of  this  region  can't  get 
through  to  the  Fea  Is  a  48-mlle  stretch  of  the 
St  Lawrence  River  located  In  the  Interna- 
tional Rapids. 

This  stretch,  now  limited  to  vessels  with  a 
draft  not  beyond  11  feet,  represents  less  than 
S  percent  of  the  Great  Lakes-to-the-sea  route 
and  makes  that  route  resemble  a  sack  of  meal 
with  a  string  tied  around  the  middle. 

Remove  the  string  and  the  Great  Lakes 
plants  could  now  be  turning  out  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  materials  for  defense.    The 


cost  of  removing  the  string  would  be  approxi- 
mately that  of  two  battleships. 

With  the  string  removed  the  St.  Lawrence 
route  could  carry  everything  but  battleships 
and  airplane  carriers.  As  It  Is  the  Great 
Lakes  shipyards  must  be  content  with  small 
orders  for  small  boats,  while  most  of  their 
productive  capacity  goes  unused.  One  Wis- 
consin firm  has  a  contract  for  submarines, 
but  these  must  be  cut  In  sections  and  reas- 
sembled on  the  Atlantic  coasi:  before  they  can 
take  their  places  as  watchdogs  of  the  Nation. 

Existing  shipbuilding  facilities  on  the 
coasts  of  America  are  already  booked  solid 
2  years  ahead.  How  soon  they  can  hope  to 
complete  the  requirements  of  a  two-ocean 
Navy  or  meet  the  increasing  demands  of 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  is  a 
moot  question.  Certainly,  the  adequate  de- 
fense of  America  requires  that  we  get  all 
the  ships  we  can  as  fast  as  we  can  get  them. 
And  this  Implies  utilizing  every  possible  pro- 
duction facility  m  America. 

It  was  this  urgency  which  recently  led 
President  Roosevelt  to  say  of  the  seaway: 
"It  is  now  a  vital  necessity."  The  President 
added  that  "The  United  States  needs  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  for  defense.  The  United 
States  needs  this  great  landlocked  sea  as  a 
secure  haven  in  which  it  will  always  be  able 
to  build  ships  and  more  ships  in  order  to 
protect  our  trade  and  our  shores." 

In  this  attitude  the  Presidents  Judgment 
coincides  with  that  of  every  single  one  of  his 
predecessors  since  1911.  Every  President  in 
the  past  30  years  has  regarded  the  seaway 
as  a  patriotic  measure  in  the  national  Inter- 
est, above  political  and  sectional  prejudices. 
A  plank  In  the  Republican  Presidential 
platform  of  1932  endorsed  It.  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike,  who  were  motivated  by 
national  welfare,  have  given  it  their  unquali- 
fied approval. 

It  Is  a  defense  measure  now.  But  It  was 
not  a  defense  measure  when  endorsed  by 
Herbert  Hoover.  Calvin  Coolldge.  Warren 
Harding,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  President 
Taft.  It  stood,  then,  on  the  sole  merit  of 
aiding  our  national  economy.  Today  It  has 
the  additional  merit  of  aiding  defense.  To- 
day It  offers  us  a  twofold  national  bargain: 
Defense  against  aggression  and  defense  of 
our  national  economy  in  the  competitive 
markets  of  the  world  after  the  war. 


Keep  American  Boys  Out  of  Foreign  Wars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  A.  DAY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  1,  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  RIVER  FORESTER,  RIVER 
FOREST,   ILL. 


Mr.  DAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  reprint  of  an  article 
recently  appearing  in  the  River  Forester, 
of  River  Forest,  111.: 
[From  the  River  Forester,  River  Forest,  HI.) 

KEIP    OVm    BOYS    OUT    OF    FOREIGN    WARS,    PLEAD 
>IOTHESS 

A  group  of  mothers  in  the  River  Forest 
Methodist  Church  are  deeply  concerned  with 
this  Nation's  trend  toward  a  foreign  war. 
They  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
of  America  should  seek  to  police  the  world, 


but  believe  that  we  should  build  our  own 
defenses  against  the  political  intrigues  of 
Europe 

In  addition  to  writing  letters  to  Congress- 
men and  the  President,  these  women  have 
conceived  of  i  plan  of  advertising  their  con- 
victions. In  this  paper  will  be  found  an  ad- 
vertisement containing  the  pictures  of  their 
sons  when  they  were  babies.  The  mothers 
tell  us  that  they  want  their  sons  to  build 
happy  homes,  develop  wholesome  communi- 
ties, make  their  contribution  to  our  social  and 
Industrial  life  and  to  worship  the  Infinite 
God  unafraid 

Very  significantly  they  remind  the  Presi- 
dent of  his  pledge  as  late  as  October  30,  1943, 
when  he  said:  "I  have  said  this  before,  and 
I  shall  say  It  again  and  again:  Our  boys  are 
not  going  to  be  sent  Into  any  foreign  wars." 
The  women  say:  "Mr.  President,  we  count  on 
your  Integrity." 

This  group  of  Methodist  women  are  hoping 
that  other  mothers  In  other  churches  will 
follow  their  example  and  help  build  a  senti- 
ment in  this  country  that  will  keep  us  out 
of  foreign  wars.  Each  woman  whose  son's 
picture  appears  In  the  advertisement,  will  cut 
the  picture  and  article  from  the  paper  and 
send  It  to  the  President.  The  women  will 
also  send  copies  of  this  article  to  their  friends 
and  urge  them  to  take  similar  action. 

NO   "FLANDERS    FIELD"   FOR    OUR    BOTS 

Where  "poppies  grow,  beneath  the  crosses, 
row  on  row." 

We  bore  our  sono  and  reared  them  that  they 
might  breathe  the  air  of  freemen  and  live  to 
build  happy  homes,  develop  wholesome  ccm- 
munities,  help  promote  a  high  type  of  educa- 
tion for  all,  make  their  contribution  to  our 
social  and  industrial  life,  worship  the  Infinite 
God  unafraid 

If  they  live,  we  shall  realize  this  American 
dream. 

If  they  die,  the  dream  becones  but  a  tragic 
memory. 

Mr.  President,  we  appreciate  your  pledge  of 

October  30,  1940:  "I  have  said  this  before,  and 

I  shall  say  It  again  and  again:  Our  boys  are 

not  going  to  be  sent  into  any  foreign  wars." 

Mr.  President,  we  count  on  your  Integrity. 

RespectfuUy. 

Mrs.  Richard  W.  Bock,  Mrs.  Lotus  D. 
Brennen.  Mrs.  Owen  Davles.  Mrs. 
R.  R.  Grant,  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Hilker, 
Mrs.  M.  Homer,  Mrs.  George  G. 
Jones.  Mrs.  Sebastian  Kmleclk, 
Mrs.  Stanley  BLlemke.  Mrs.  John  K. 
Lankford,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Mclntlre,  Mrs. 
George  Minion.  Mrs.  George  A. 
Nichols,  Mrs  Edw.  L  O'Brien,  Mrs. 
T.  J.  Peters,  Mrs.  Susan  Porter, 
Mrs.  Leonard  G.  Schneller,  Mrs. 
Julius  F.  Tascher,  Mrs.  Eliza  Tay- 
lor, Mrs.  Maude  E.  Walte. 


Legislating  by  Court  Assailed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^TTAT1VE3 


Thursday,  May  1.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  DAVID  LAWRENCB 


Mr.  cox.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  article  by  David  Law- 
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rence,  from  the  Wa|shlngton  Evening  Star 
of  April  30,  1941: 

[From  the  Washlngtjsn  Evening  Star  of  April 
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Legislating  bt  CoIuet  Assailtd — Stjpbemb 
Tribunal  Said  To  Havb  Put  Missing  Words 
IN  Law 

(By  David   Lawrence) 

Five  Justices  of  tte  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States — all  of  them  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt — have  united  In  a  deci- 
sion which  may  wel  revive  the  Nation-wide 
controversy  over  the  Court  which  developed 
In  1937. 

The  charge  then  tvcs  that  the  o'.d  Court 
"legislated"  and  that  It  was,  therefore,  not 
liberal.  Today  the  rew  Court,  packed  by  the 
present  administration,  has  undertaken  more 
boldly  than  the  old  Court  or  any  other  Court 
in  history  to  supply  words  and  text  to  a 
statute  which  were  oever  approved  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  effect  of  the  decision  may  be  epoch- 
making  In  American  history.  For  five  Jus- 
tices—a  majority  of  the  Court — say.  In  effect, 
that  an  employer  riust  hire  anybody  who 
claims  he  was  discriminated  against  because 
of  union  affiliation  vrhen  applying  for  a  Job. 
If  the  Labor  Board  rules  that  the  employer 
refused  to  hire  for  one  reason  or  another.  It 
does  not  matter  what  the  evidence  really 
shows — the  Labor  Bcird's  word  Is  final.  "More 
than  this,  even  though  the  Wagner  law  spec- 
ifies what  are  or  are  not  unfair  labor  practices 
and  permits  the  Bof  rd  to  Issue  an  order  to 
cease  and  desist  frbm  such  practices,  the 
statute  did  not  give  tjhe  Board  power  to  think 
up  any  kind  of  punishment  it  cared  to  apply. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  now  says  a  govern- 
mental board  or  commission — not  merely  the 
Labor  Board  but  any  governmental  agency — 
can  apply  punishments  of  their  own.  Irre- 
spective of  whether 'such  punitive  action  Is 
specified  by  Congresk 

This  form  of  ad^nlnlstratlve  absolutism 
caused  a  revolt  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  In  the  last  session  when 
the  Logan-Walter  bill  was  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  only  to  be  vetoed  by  President 
Roosevelt.  The  usurpation  of  the  lawmaking 
power  by  the  highest  court  in  the  land  comes 
at  a^tlme  when  the  Nation  Is  engaged  In  a 
debate  on  the  Importance  of  combating  the 
Fascist  system  of  government-Imposed  law 
without  recourse  to  a  national  legislature. 

STONE   PRAISED   FOR   DISSENT 

The  latest  Instance,  known  as  the  Phelps- 
Dodge  case,  revolved  around  the  refusal  of 
the  company  to  hire  two  men  who  had  been 
union  agitators.  They  were  not  employees 
of  the  company  when  applying  for  jobs  and 
yet  the  Labor  Board  ordered  the  company  to 
hire  them  and  ordered  also  that  back  pay  be 
awarded  to  these  nonemployees  from  the  date 
of  their  application  to  the  time  the  Board 
ordered  them  taken  on  by  the  company. 

Nothing  in  the  Wagner  law  authorizes  any 
Buch  order  by  the  Labor  Board.  The  law 
speaks  of  reinstating  employees  who  are  dis- 
charged because  of  union  activity  or  connec- 
tions. But  this  cov(Ts  an  employee  already 
at  work.  The  Chairman  of  the  Labor  Board 
told  a  committee  of  Congress  last  year  that 
he  thought  the  Congress  Intended  to  make 
the  law  read  "Instf.te,"  as  well  as  "rein- 
state," but  Just  forgot. 

It  now  develops  t'lat  the  five  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt  decided  to  supply  the  missing  word, 
and  It  Is  a  mark  of  credit  to  that  great  liberal, 
Harlan  Fiske  Stone,  Associate  Justice,  that 
he  did  not  concur  In  what  the  New  Deal  Jus- 
tices endeavored  to  do.  This  Is  one  of  the 
rare  occasions  when  Justice  Stone  has  been 
found  disagreeing  with  the  New  Dealers.  In 
his  dissenting  opinion,  which  is  also  con- 
curred in  by  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  is  made  by  Justice  Stone: 


"We  agree  that  the  petitioner's  refusal  to 
hire  two  applicants  for  Jobs  because  of  their 
union  memtjershlp  was  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  even 
though  they  never  had  been  employees  of  the 
petitioner  |ths  company),  and  that  under 
section  9c  the  Board  was  authorized  to  order 
petitioner  to  cease  and  desist  from  the  prac- 
tice and  to  take  appropriate  proceedings  under 
section  10  to  enforce  its  order.  But  it  Is 
quite  another  matter  to  say  that  Congress 
has  also  authorizjd  the  Board  to  order  the 
employer  to  hire  applicants  for  work  who 
have  never  been  in  his  employ  and  to  compel 
him  to  give  them  back  pay." 

SUPPLYING  MISSING   WORDS 

If  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
can  supply  missing  words  In  Federal  statutes, 
not  merely  by  contortion  of  existing  lan- 
guage, but  actually  supplementing  the  text 
Itself,  then  the  historic  form  of  government 
which  America  has  enjoyed  for  150  years  will 
have  vanished. 

The  extreme  of  administrative  autocracy 
and  absolutism,  however,  has  been  reached  in 
another  case — doubtless  soon  to  be  upheld  by 
the  New  Deal's  Supreme  Court — wherein  the 
Labor  Board  ordered  an  employer  to  hire 
workers  who  had  not  even  applied  for  a  .  -b  or 
asked  to  be  hired.  The  board  supported  its 
fantastic  conclusion  by  the  theory  that  the 
workers'  failure  to  apply  for  a  Job  was  caused 
by  a  belief  that  even  if  they  did  apply  they 
would  probably  be  discriminated  against. 
This  Is  known  as  the  Nevada  Consolidated 
Copper  Corporation  case,  decided  on  August 
24,  1940.  Here  is  a  decision  based  on  a  con- 
jecture. But  what  the  Supreme  Coiut  has 
Just  done  is  to  uphold  the  absolute  powers  of 
such  governmental  agencies.  The  Court  now 
affirms  the  Fascist  doctrine  proclaimed  not  so 
long  ago  by  Herr  Hitler,  namely,  that  Judi- 
cial decisions  should  not  be  based  on  written 
constitutions  or  specific  statutes,  but  on 
policy  and  "public  sentiment.  It  is  not  what 
Congress  said  when  it  wrote  the  law  but  what 
Justice  Frankfurter  and  his  colleagues  say 
Congress  should  have  or  might  have  said 
which  is  now  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
There  doubtless  will  be  a  diminishing  enthu- 
siasm In  America  for  a  war  to  save  this  kind 
of  democracy. 
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Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  in- 
corporate in  the  Record  my  statement 
made  before  the  members  of  the  Post 
OfiBce  and  Post  Roads  Committee  on 
Tuesday.  April  22,  1941,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  a  new  Member  of  Congress,  this 
is  my  first  appearance  before  the  Post  Office 
and  Post  Roads  Committee,  and  I  am  happy 
that  my  initial  appearance  Is  in  favor  of  a 
very  worthy  measure,  the  Flannery  longevity- 
pay  bill,  H.  R.  1057.  I  heartily  endorse  this 
bin  that  provides  a  Just  reward  for  the  postal 
employees  of  the  United  States  Government. 

I  have   always   subscribed   to   civil-service    i 
laws,   having    introduced  leveral   euch   bills  ' 


while  I  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  and  I  heartily  subscribe  to  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  Flannery  longevity 
bill;  in  fact,  I  firmly  believe  the  increments 
are  Insufflcient,  and  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
vote  for  a  larger  pay  increase  for  each  5-year 
period  that  a  postal  employee  remained  with 
the  United  States  Government  after  his  first 
10  years'  service.  The  pay  Increments  as 
stated  in  this  bill  are  so  Just  and  reasonable 
that  the  committee  should  promptly  and 
favorably  recommend  the  Flannery  measure 
to  the  Rules  Committee  so  that  we  Members 
of  Congress  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  for  same,  and  promptly  send  it  to  the 
Senate. 

Similar  pr.nciples  as  R.  R.  1057  are  now  on 
our  statute  books  affecting  the  men  In  the 
Army  and  Navy  service  of  the  United  States 
Government  Will  anyone  on  this  committee 
dispute  the  fact  that  the  postal  employees  are 
Just  as  vital  a  part  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment as  the  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy? 
There  Is  not  a  branch  of  our  Government  in 
which  a  greater  trust  is  imposed  on  any- 
one than  the  postal  employees;  there  is  not  a 
more  loyal  group  in  our  entire  Government 
than  the  postal  employees,  and  there  is  not 
a  more  industrious  group  than  the  postal 
employees.  In  all  kinds  of  weather  and  un- 
der adverse  conditions,  they  faithfully  per- 
form the  services  for  our  great  Government, 

The  Flannery  longevity  bill  will  promptly 
reward  the  postal  employees  for  faithful  and 
loyal  service  It  does  not  help  any  political 
appointee,  but  only  rewards  employees  who 
have  shown  their  fitness,  and  who  have  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  Government  for  a  pe- 
riod of  10  years  or  more.  While  we  are  spend- 
ing billions  of  dollars  to  help  England  and 
billions  of  dollars  for  our  own  national  de- 
fense, I  do  not  believe  we  would  be  criticized 
by  the  taxpayers  of  America  if  we  appro- 
priated $30,000,000  to  reward  the  postal  em- 
ployees of  our  Nation  by  passing  the  Flannery 
longevity  pay  bill.  Certainly  the  postal  em- 
ployees will  have  to  meet  increased  cost  of 
food,  clothing,  etc..  Just  like  the  men  in 
private  industry  who  have  Just  received  pay 
increases,  even  if  only  in  private  employment 
one  day.  The  Flannery  longevity  bill  grants 
this  Utile  increase  to  the  postal  employee  to 
enable  him  to  meet  increased  prices.  I  firmly 
believe  that  we  Members  of  Congress  can 
perform  a  worth-while  service  if  we  enact  this 
measure  into  law,  and  I  therefore  urge  you 
members  of  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads 
Committee  to  report  this  bill  out  favorably 
and  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  feel  certain  that  there  will 
be  very  few  of  the  435  Congressmen  of  the 
United  States  who  will  dare  oppose  this 
measure  to  reward  the  faithful,  loyal,  and 
trubtworthy  postal  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government. 


The  United  States  Nayy 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON*  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY.  OP 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  ELIOT  of  Massachusetts,  lir. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  Hon.  Joskph  E.  Caset, 
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of  Massachusetts,  before  the  New  England 
Council  at  Washington.  D.  C.  on  April  30, 
1941: 

A  year  ago  when  you  came  to  Wa£hington. 
Congressman  J.  Jobch  Smith,  of  Conrcct- 
Icut.  addressed  ycu  upon  the  state  ol  the 
United  States  Army.  At  that  time  he  made 
a  masterful  statement  which  must  have  Im- 
presaed  you.  His  conclusion  was.  and  I 
quote.  "At  the  present  rate  of  progress  we 
arc  still  several  years  away  from  readiness  to 
defend  ourselves  "  Tonight  I  want  to  talk 
to  ycu  aljcut  the  United  States  Navy.  I 
select  this  subject  because  of  the  fact  that 
you  heard  al)out  the  Army  last  year  and  if 
you  learn  as  much  about  the  Navy  tonight 
as  ycu  did  about  the  Army  a  year  ago.  you 
will  have  a  pretty  comprehensive  picture  of 
our  d:fense8. 

Since  coming  to  Congress.  I  have  served  on 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  and  for  the  past 
6  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  the  Navy. 
The  uncertainty  of  political  life  is  such  that 
during  that  short  period  of  time.  I  have 
become  ranking  member  of  this  Subcommit- 
tee on  Naval  Appropriations. 

The  most  Important  individual  in  the  Jlavy 
Is  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In 
times  of  peace,  we  rarely  think  of  him  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Army  and  Navy. 
Tonight  we  think  of  him  thus  because  our 
country  is  in  deadly  peril  and  every  good 
American  hold;,  himaeif  ready  for  any  call  for 
his  services  which  the  Commander  in  Chief 
may  make.  It  may  call  for  minor  sacrifice  of 
Income.  It  may  mean  longer  hours  of  labor. 
For  some  it  may  mean  the  rupture  of  home 
ties  by  enlistment  in  the  armed  forces.  These 
are  part  of  the  obligations  of  citizens  in  a 
free  country  when  that  country  is  in  danger. 
The  man  who  can  summon  us  to  fulfill  these 
obligations  la  the  President — every  Ameri- 
cans Commander  in  Chief.  What  sort  of  man 
the  President  is  becomes  of  vast  importance 
when  national  peril  Impends. 

President  Roosevelt  is  a  sincere,  earnest. 
and  patriotic  American  who  understands 
what  Americanism  is  and  is  ready  to  make 
any  sacrifice  to  preserve  it.  He  has  com- 
pletely foresworn  partisanship  and  is  ani- 
mated by  as  fine  and  high  a  purpose  to  serve 
his  country  In  its  hour  of  danger  as  any  man 
who  has  ever  filled  the  Presidential  cfllce  and 
discharged  the  arduous  duties  of  a  Comman- 
der in  Chief.  He  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
the  common  man  and  can  appraise  the  reac- 
tions of  the  average  citizen  under  conditions 
of  stress  and  strain  better  than  any  man  of 
his  generation. 

Prior  to  becoming  President,  he  served  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  thor- 
oughly understands  the  essentials  of  high 
strategy,  and  In  the  disposition  and  employ- 
ment of  naval  and  military  power  he  Is  prob- 
ably the  equal  if  not  the  superior  of  any  naval 
authority  now  living.  He  has  shown  that, 
throughout  this  present  world  crisis — the 
gravest  In  the  world's  history — he  possesses 
one  quality  above  all  others,  and  that  is  the 
quality  of  courage.  His  ability  and  courage 
give  us  assurance  that  our  free  way  of  life 
will  he  preserved.  The  successive  measures 
which  be  has  taken  has  provided  at  least  a 
reasonable  hope  that  the  march  of  totali- 
tarianism can  be  halted. 

In  1933  when  he  took  office,  he  began  a 
naval-buildlng  program,  the  units  of  which 
are  operating,  thank  God.  with  our  fleet  to- 
day. In  1934  an  allotment  was  made  to  the 
Navy  of  §238  000.000  out  of  N.  R.  A.  funds  for 
the  construction  of  32  vessels.  In  1935  an  ad- 
ditional t25.050.333  was  made  available  for  the 
construction  of  20  additional  vessels.  From 
that  time  on.  the  tempo  of  construction  was 
■tamwd  up.  so  as  to  reach  a  treaty  total  of 
nktermge  vessels  by  1945. 

Congress  did  not  authorize  th;  replacement 
of  battleships,  despite  the  request  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, until  the  Navy  Department. 
tlirough  the  passage  of  the  Naval  Appropria- 


tions Act  of  1937,  when  two  were  commenced. 
Two  more  were  laid  down  in  the  Naval  Ap- 
proprlat:on  bill  of  1939.  Two  were  laid  down 
in  the  Second  Deficiency  Act  of  1938.  two  in 
1940,  and  two  in  the  1940  regular  act.  All 
were  replacements,  designed  to  keep  up  with 
foreign   navies. 

The  present  accelerated  emergency  program 
began  in  September  1939.  On  September  3 
of  that  year  Great  Britain  declared  war  on 
Germany.  In  September  1939  the  Navy  con- 
tracted for  76  vessels:  in  1940  for  23;  and  in 
1941  for  629.  In  September  1939  the  number 
of  shipbuilders  who  had  Navy  contracts  was 
6.  In  the  current  year.- this  number  was 
increased  to  38.  Every  ship  that  Is  under  con- 
struction is  ahead  of  schedule.  Those  that 
are  being  delivered  are  several  months  ahead 
of   their   contract. 

All  Navy  work  is  being  done  on  a  3- 
shlft  basis  at  the  present  time.  Prior  to  the 
emergency,  the  entire  shipbuilding  industry 
was  on  a  5-day,  40-hour  week.  In  regard  to 
future  difficulties,  there  are  a  number  of 
materials  which  may  cause  a  hold-up  on 
production.  They  are:  (1)  structural  steel; 
(2)  aluminum;  (3)  probably  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  steel  forglngs;  (4)  armored  de- 
liveries. We  have  undertaken  the  largest 
naval  building  program  in  history  without 
knowing  the  date  of  our  deadline.  The  dead- 
line is  always  tomorrow  and  we  must  there- 
fore do  as  much  today  as  is  humanly  possible. 

From  a  national-defense  point  of  view,  we 
must  consider  only  on  the  bajsis  of  the  worst 
that  can  happen  to  us  from  the  wars  i  aging 
all  around  us.  The  worst  that  can  happen  is 
a  combined  attack  on  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere by  all  powerful  conquering  nations 
from  across  both  our  shores.  Unless  we  are 
prepared  for  the  worst,  we  cannot  hope  for 
the  best.  In  a  world  dominated  by  force, 
America  must  be  so  equipped  that  no  com- 
bination of  powers  will  dare  attack  us.  Tl:e 
battleship  is  still  the  backbone  of  our  Navy, 
despite  criticism  which  tends  to  minimize  its 
value  because  of  the  Increasing  strength  of 
aviation.  The  battleship  still  rules  the  seas 
and  will  continue  to  rule  the  seas  for  a  long 
time.  The  striking  power  of  the  battleship 
Is  great  and  accurate,  and  any  invasion  of 
this  hemisphere  would  end  in  failure  so  long 
as  our  battle  line  remained  intact  and  could 
engage  enemy  fleets  there.  We  now  have  15 
battleships.  Up  until  the  present  program 
was  put  into  operation,  we  had  not  laid  down 
a  single  battleship  since  1919.  On  April  9. 
1941.  there  was  commissioned  the  battleship 
North  Carolina,  the  newest  and  most  power- 
ful battleship  afloat  and  the  fljrst  one  com- 
missioned since  1933.  This  gives  cur  Navy  16 
battleships.  The  naval-building  program 
calls  for  the  completion  of  16  more,  which 
will  give  us  a  total  force  of  32  battleships. 
All  of  these  will  not  be  completed  until  1946. 
Another  one,  the  Washington,  being  built  at 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  will  be  commis- 
sioned sometime  this  spring.  Three  more — 
the  South  Dakota,  being  built  at  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corporation;  the  Indiana, 
being  buiit  at  Newport  News;  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts, being  built  at  the  Fore  River  Ship- 
yard—will probably  be  finished  in  1942.  That 
year  (1942)  will  fijid  us  with  20  battleships. 
Three  more — the  Alabama,  being  built  at  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard;  the  loua.  being  built 
at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard;  and  the  New 
Jersey,  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard — 
should  be  completed  in  1943,  so  that  year  will 
find  us  with  23  battleships.  Two  more — the 
Missouri,  being  built  at  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard,  and  the  Wisconsin,  at  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard — should  be  finished  by  1944.  and 
that  year  ;vill  find  us  with  a  total  battleship 
strength  of  25.  The  others  ought  to  be  fin- 
ished by  1946.  which  will  give  us  a  total 
battleship  force  of  32,  the  backbone  of  a 
two-ocean  navy. 

Then  there  Is  the  aircraft  carrier,  which 
operates  with  the  fleet  and  serves  as  a  protec- 
tion to  our  battleships  because  of  its  ability 


to  swiftly  launch  planes,  to  engage  enemy 
planes  and  ships,  and  to  scout  and  bomb 
long  distances  from  the  fleet  Itself.  We  now 
have  6  aircraft  carriers.  Twelve  are  under 
construction.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at 
Quincy.  Mass.,  is  building  one,  the  Cabot. 
Upon  their  completion,  we  will  have  18  air- 
craft carriers. 

An  efficient  fleet  must  have  a  great  number 
of  light  and  heavy  cruisers.  With  less  armor 
and  striking  power  than  the  battleship,  but 
with  the  speed  and  guns  to  ward  off  fast  ves- 
sels of  the  enemy  (such  as  attacking  de- 
stroyer squadrons),  the  cruiser's  value  Is 
inestimable.  We  now  have  37  of  them.  Upon 
completion  of  the  program  we  shall  have  91 
light  and  heavy  cruisers. 

The  destroyer  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  of 
all  our  smaller  vessels.  Possessed  of  high 
speed,  maneuverability,  and  gun  and  torpedo 
power,  it  can  rush  in  on  an  opposing  fleet  and 
break  up  its  effectiveness  of  flre  through 
well-directed  torpedo  attack.  Its  great  work 
in  escorting  convoys  during  the  World  War 
is  well  known  to  most  of  us,  when  not  one 
man  was  lost  in  transporting  over  2,000,000 
of  our  soldiers  to  France.  With  its  depth 
charges,  the  destroyer  can  spell  death  to 
submerged  submarines.  We  now  have  159  de- 
stroyers. Upon  completion  of  the  program 
we  will  have  364. 

Submarines  can  be  employed  both  with 
the  fleet  or  alone  to  harass  the  enemy  battle 
line  or  attack  enemy  convoys  by  sneaking 
into  their  midst  and  letting  go  their  deadly 
charges  of  torpedoes.  We  now  have  105  sub- 
marines. Upon  completion  of  the  program 
we  will  have  185.  All  in  all,  this  vast  armada 
will  consist  of  690  competent  vessels  instead 
of  the  present  322. 

The  fleet  air  arm  is  most  important  to  all 
present  and  future  naval  activity.  Upon 
completion  of  the  naval  expansion  program 
we  win  have  15.000  planes  of  all  types — 
7  times  Its  current  number. 

To  man  this  future  Navy  and  to  fly  these 
planes,  we  will  need  afloat  and  ashore  a  total 
of  33.500  officers   and    461,000   enlisted   men. 

The  efficiency  and  power  of  the  Navy  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
Atlantic  bases.  They  give  us  an  outer  line 
of  defense  from  Greenland  to  the  Caribbean. 
These  bases  prevent  the  element  of  surprise 
being  on  the  side  of  an  attacking  enemy. 
From  them  our  scouting  planes  can  cover  the 
wide  Atlantic  and  discern  an  approaching 
foe.  From  them  our  ships  can  more  quickly 
engage  an  attacker  far  from  the  shores  of  the 
mainland. 

And  so  the  Navy's  immediate  task  is  to 
maintain  the  outer  line  of  defense  in  order 
that  you  men  of  Industry  may  continue  to 
supp'y  the  democracies  resisting  aggression 
and  to  supply  the  United  States  of  America, 
as  speedily  as  possible,  with  all  the  equip- 
ment which  will  make  it  possible  to  attain  a 
victory  of  civilization  Itself. 

There  you  have  it — the  American  Navy. 
It  consists  of  ships,  planes,  men,  and  bases. 
What  does  it  accomplish  in  a  tangible  way? 
The  most  Important  thing  it  accomplishes  is 
that  It  will,  during  our  lifetime,  prevent  this 
countr\-  from  becoming  a  theater  of  war.  It 
gives  to  our  citizens  a  feeling  of  security  and 
peace,  born  of  the  knowledge  that  the  awful 
consequences  of  war  will  not  be  visited  upon 
our  civilians  or  their  homes.  I  think  this 
faith  is  well  founded,  because  Hitler  s  terribly 
efficient  machine  army  has  yet  to  show  that 
it  can  cross  any  considerable  expanse  of  salt 
water. 

The  maintenance  of  this  Navy  will  mean 
greater  expenditures,  greater  efforts,  and 
greater  taxes 

This  Navy,  however,  cannot,  In  the  nature 
of  things,  be  accomplished  until  1946.  Time, 
therefore,  is  our  most  valuable  ally.  Our 
immediate  task  is  to  supply  the  democracies 
now  resisting  aggression  materials  of  war  in 
order  that  they  can  continue  to  resist.  If 
that  resistance  is  not  successful,  I  can  see 
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nothing  ahead  but  the  maintenance  of  huge 
armaments  with  crushing  taxes  and  the  Iocs 
of  our  main  surplus  market — Europe.  If. 
however,  as  we  all  hope  and  pray,  that  re- 
sistance Is  successful,  then  we  can  lock  for- 
ward to  a  lessening  of  the  huge  cost  of  arma- 
ments and  to  reverting  to  the  ways  of  peace- 
time pursuits. 

Let  us  see  things  clearly.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned with  any  country  attaining  a  national 
victory  or  to  perpetuate  any  country's  em- 
pire. If  that  were  our  aim,  we  would  be  fool- 
ish meddlers.  Everyone  who  sees  clearly, 
knows  that  this  is  a  war  In  which  the  forces 
of  paganism  are  being  impressed  not  only 
upon  the  German  Nation  but  also  upon  the 
conquered  countries  of  Europe.  World  domi- 
nation is  the  ultimate  goal.  It  means  the 
death  of  western  civilization.  It  means  pa- 
ganism supplanting  the  precepts  of  Catholi- 
cism, Protestantism,  and  Judaism.  It  means 
the  end  of  democracy  as  we  know  it.  It 
means,  from  a  material  standpoint,  economic 
encirclement.  We  cannot  and  must  not  let 
this  happen. 

Let  us.  therefore,  all  unite  in  order  that  our 
combined  efforts  may  contribute  effectively 
to  the  making  of  a  better,  kindlier,  more 
tolerant,  and  saner  world. 


Flood  Control  at  East  Hartford,  Conn. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

OF  CONKBCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  1   19 il 


ARTICLE  BY  BULKLEY  GRIFFIN 


Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Bulkley 
Griffin  pertaining  to  flood  control  at  East 
Hartford.  Conn.,  which  appeared  in  the 
Hartford  Times  on  Saturday.  April  19. 
1941: 
(From  the  Hartford  Times  of  April  19,  1941] 

WASHINGTON 

(By  Bulkley  Griffin) 

The  pen  with  which  President  Roosevelt 
signed  the  fifth  supplemental  defense  appro- 
priation bill  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Con- 
gressman Herman  P.  Kopplemann.  Democrat, 
of  Hartford,  a  gift  from  the  Chief  Executive. 
This  was  the  bill  which  carried  the  $1,640,000 
for  completion  of  the  East  Hartford  dike 
project. 

The  office  of  the  Hartford  Congressman  is 
a  proper  depository  for  the  pen.  The  flood- 
control  project  is  in  his  congressional  district. 
Furthermore,  there  has  teen  no  Member  of 
Congress  more  outspoken  not  only  in  behalf 
of  Hartford  flood  control  but  also  in  behalf 
of  the  President's  whole  New  England  flood- 
control  program.  The  President  could  always 
count  on  the  support  and  vote  of  Mr.  Kopple- 
mann. 

Representative  Kopplemann "s  Interest  In 
flood  control  for  Hartford  dates  way  back. 
When  he  lived  on  Front  Street  he  had  first- 
hand observation  of  the  floodwaters  backing 
up  throiigh  the  sewers  and  flooding  cellars. 
One  day  a  young  boy,  a  friend  of  his.  was 
drowned  In  one  of  these  flooded  cellars. 
When  Mr.  Kopplemann  came  to  the  Hartford 
city  council  one  of  his  first  efforts  was  to 
secure  construction  of  an  Intercepting  sewer 
tor  the  protection  of  Hartford's  east  side.    He 


carried  his  project  finally  to  triiunph  over  the 
lethargy  or  opposition  of  some  of  the  richer 
city  fathers,  who  were  not  so  aroused  over  the 
plight  of  the  east  side. 

His  Interest  in  fiood  protection  has  con- 
tinued. When  he  came  to  Congress  he  found 
It  easy  to  support  the  New  Deal's  proposals 
along  this  line  for  New  England.  He  was 
quick  to  detect  what  the  administration 
called  the  Joker  In  the  proposed  interstate 
flood-control  compact,  the  grant  to  the  States 
of  control  over  any  power  developed  by  the 
proposed  flood-control  reservoirs.  This  clause 
meant,  in  effect,  said  Kopplemann.  that  the 
private  power  companies  would  control  the 
power,  and  that  the  consumers  would  not 
receive  the  lower  rates  that  were  possible. 

The  story  of  that  New  England  flood-con- 
trol battle  Is  now  history.  President  Roose- 
velt won  victories  in  Congress  and  this  year 
in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  have  control  over  the  power,  the 
Court  has  decreed.  Of  interest  for  the  mo- 
ment is  the  fact  that  during  this  long  flght. 
while  most  New  England  Members  of  Con- 
gress either  supported  the  interstate  com.pact 
or  were  hesitant  to  take  s  des.  and  while 
former  Governors  Cross,  of  Connecticut,  and 
Hurley,  of  Massachusetts,  either  denounced 
the  Roosevelt  program  or  sat  on  the  fence. 
Congressman  Kopplemann  was  one  of  the 
very  few  who  consistently  spoke  and  worked 
for  the  New  Deal's  contentions  and  Federal 
authority  over  flood  control  and  power 

Meantime  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  Hart- 
ford's flood-protection  problems.  These  con- 
tinued immediate,  while  the  comprehensive 
New  England  flood-control  plan  was  bound 
to  consume  several  years  in  the  attainment. 
It  was  right  after  one  of  Kopplemann  s  talks 
with  President  Roosevelt  late  in  1937  that 
the  latter  suddenly  made  available  Federal 
money  for  start  of  the  present  Hartford  dikes 
program.  This  was  at  a  time  when  his 
political  enemies  were  saying  that  Kopple- 
MANN's  opposition  to  the  proposed  interstate 
compact  was  depriving  Hartford  of  flood  pro- 
tection. The  action  of  the  President  an- 
swered that  argument  rather  significantly. 
The  Congressman  has  the  pen  with  which 
the  President  a  little  later  signed  legislation 
appropriating  funds  for  the  Hartford  work 
which  he  had  begtm  with  some  W.  P.  A. 
money. 

Now  the  Hartford  chapter  seems  about  to 
be  closed.  The  pen  that  signed  the  fifth 
supplemental  defense  appropriation  bill  bears 
witness  that  the  final  money  for  completion 
of  the  East  Hartford  dikes  has  been  voted. 
In  the  pending  War  Department  clx|l  func- 
tions appropriation  bill  that  has  already 
passed  the  House  and  Is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  with  expectation  of  approval. 
Is  the  $964,000  required  to  complete  the  Hart- 
ford dikes — the  Park  River  conduit  is  the 
final  item — which  has  l>een  a  (4.014.000 
project. 


The  Arsenal  of  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  1,  1941 


ORA-nON  BY  ALLEN  PPOR8ICH 


Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  the  original  oration 
prepared  by  Allen  Florsich,  a  16-year-old 


senior  of  Glassport  High  School.  Glass- 
port,  Pa.,  who  has  been  one  of  its  out- 
standing orators.  He  recently  won  sec- 
ond place  in  an  oration  contest  conducted 
by  the  public  schools  of  Allegheny  County. 
Mr.  Pforsich's  original  oration  is  a  mas- 
terpiece, and  in  said  oration  he  carries 
out  the  sound  reasoning  and  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  by  the  President  in  the 
lend-lease  bill — that  America  become 
"the  arsenal  of  democracy."  With  such 
American  youth  as  Allen  Pforsich  Amer- 
icans need  not  fear  the  future. 
The  oration  follows: 

THE  ARSENAL  OF  DEMOCSACT 

(Original  oration  by  Allen  Pforsich.  Glassport 
High  School,  Glassport,  Pa.) 

Surging  over  the  radio  this  evening  came 
the  startling  and  terrifying  news — England 
has  been  defeated;  her  allies.  Greece  and 
Turkey,  have  been  beaten  to  their  knees; 
Gibraltar,  Suez,  the  Dardanelles — the  life 
line  of  a  once-mighty  empire — have  fallen. 
In  the  Far  East.  Slngapjore,  Australia,  and 
French  Indochina  have  surrendered  to  the 
greedy  ambition  of  warlike  Japan.  Crafty 
Russia,  seeing  the  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
has  Joined  the  fellow  dictator  states  in  the 
mad  scramble  for  the  spoils  of  war.  Even 
new  hysterical  men  and  women  rush  into  the 
streets  shouting,  "The  war  is  over."  Yes;  the 
war  is  over — ^but  In  its  place  chaos  and  havoc 
reign. 

In  Europe,  Asia.  Africa,  over  half  a  world, 
the  people  of  conquered  nations  are  home- 
less, starved,  diseased,  dying.  Across  the 
bleak  horizon  ride  the  four  horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse — War,  Famine,  Pestilence,  and 
Death — spreading  fear  and  terror  In  the 
hearts  of  men.  Cities,  mighty  cities  of 
mighty  nations  that  towered  majestically 
above  a  happy  populace,  have  t>een  leveled 
to  the  ground.  Towns,  hamlets,  peaceful 
farms — all  stand  paralyzed  In  terrible  desola- 
tion. Beneath  the  salty  waves  lie  the  ruins 
of  great  fieets.  A  once  mighty  but  now  dy- 
ing empire  at  long  last  finds  the  sun  setting 
on  her  broad  domain;  her  subjects,  mowed 
down  by  war's  fearful  armada,  lie  prostrate, 
discarded  on  life's  final  ash  heap. 

And  out  of  the  war's  debris  of  war  has 
arisen  a  sinister,  godless  horde  of  men  who 
live  by  the  wild  man's  creed.  "Kill  or  be 
killed,  crush  or  be  crushed."  These  were 
once  strong  men,  knowing  no  fears,  men 
whose  standards  and  ideals  had  reached 
amazing  heights.  Now  they  roam  abroad  in 
murderous  packs  like  their  barbaric  anc-s- 
tors,  plundering,  pillaging,  btiming.  For 
powerful  men  told  them  lies,  and  they  be- 
lieved these  lies;  their  leaders,  blinded  by 
visions  of  power  and  glory,  said.  "Follow  us." 
and  thoughtless  men  followed  them  in  equal 
blindness.  Men  who  knew  not  hatred  killed 
because  a  few  hating  men  told  them  to  kill. 
The  crimson  sword  of  the  dictator  has  si- 
lenced those  who  dared  to  understand,  those 
who  dared  to  foresee,  those  who  dared  to 
stand  in  the  way.  In  man's  darkest  hour  he 
could  see  no  guiding  light;  there  seemed  no 
help  for  him  who  too  often  had  turned  in 
diadain  from  a  helping  hand. 

But  who  has  won  and  who  has  lost?  Who 
can  name  the  victor  or  the  vanquished  in 
this  senseless  orgy  of  destruction?  We  only 
know  that  democracy,  art.  science,  culture, 
civilization  itself  have  fallen,  and  In  their 
places  have  appeared  false  gods  and  idols, 
symbols  of  greed  and  Jealousy — cruel  and  sav- 
age conquerors  who  nile  by  fire  and  sword. 
Is  this  the  end  brave  men  throughout  the 
ages  have  fought  valiantly  to  achieve?  Has 
nation  risen  against  nation,  and  brother  killed 
brother  with  the  ultimate  goal  in  their  minds 
to  destroy  humanity?  Did  men  of  ccuraf* 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  die  in  vain  in  a 
war  to  end  all  wars?  Yes;  they  died  In  vain 
because  an  inspired  victory  «-as  foUowed  by 
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an  unJnaplred  pear»:  they  died  In  vain  be- 
cause their  leaderr  planned  In  vain;  they 
died  In  vain  because  men  ol  power,  like 
Caesar,  scorned  the  warning  of  the  beggar 
In  the  market  place. 

Many  of  you.  no  doubt,  are  thinking — 
them  things  will  never  be;  these  are  merely 
the  frenzied  fears  of  those  whose  too  active 
Imaginations  have  been  kindled  by  an  all- 
consuming  flame  of  hysteria.  But  none  of 
you  can  deny  that  the  rape  of  Czechoslovakia 
•nd  of  Poland  were  no  figments  of  the  Imag- 
ination; that  Denmark  prostrated  herself  at 
the  feet  of  the  conqueror,  while  firing  hardly 
a  shot  In  self-defense;  that  Norway  was  over- 
n^n  from  without  and  betrayed  from  within. 
Nort«  of  you  can  deny  that  Holland  and 
Belglum^  within  a  few  days  lay  broken  and 
bleeding  under  the  merciless  heel  of  Hitler's 
mechanized  legions;  that  gay  and  confident 
France,  secure  behind  her  great  Maglnot  line, 
defended  by  one  of  the  finest  armies  In 
Europe,  had  hoisted  the  white  flag  of  sur- 
render to  avoid  complete  annihilation.  None 
of  you  can  deny  that,  with  a  path  through 
the  Balkans  now  opened,  the  fate  of  plucky 
Greece  and  defiant  Tiu-key  may  well  be 
■ealed.  Nor  can  you  deny  that  gallant 
Britain,  proudest  of  nations,  confident  in  her 
win  to  throw  back  the  Invaders,  has  at  last 
raised  her  voice  In  urgent  pleas  for  Imme- 
diate aid.  lest  she  too  be  swept  aside  by  a 
madman's  dream  of  world  empire. 

And  who.  Indeed,  can  longer  doubt  that 
Buch  a  dream  has  taken  shape.  We  see  It 
unfolding  In  green-gray  waves  across  the 
continent  of  Europe.  We  see  Its  sinister 
shadow  moving  menacingly  across  miles  of 
ocean  to  embrace  our  neighbors  to  the  south 
of  us.  We  see  its  symbol,  the  crooked  cross, 
tinf urled  in  defiance  before  our  very  eyes  in  a 
land  that  we  like  to  call  our  own.  Realizing 
our  tragic  Inability  to  defend  ourselves,  we 
at  last  are  taking  steps  to  build  a  strong 
defense.  Recognizing  that  if  Britain  falls 
we  stand  alone,  the  last  bulwark  of  democracy 
and  freedom  la  a  hostile  world.  Recognizing 
this,  we  have  pledged  all  we  can  spare  that 
England  may  not  fall. 

A  few  weeks  ago  our  President  coined  a 
phrase  which  well  describes  the  part  the 
United  States  must  play  In  world  affairs: 
"America  must  become  the  arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy." Our  people  have  accepted  the 
challenge  of  their  leader,  and  already  the 
wheels  of  Industry  are  turning  in  answer  to 
that  challenge.  How  strong  our  arsenal  will 
become  depends  not  on  Just  a  few  of  us 
but  on  all  of  us.  The  actions  of  Congress 
must  not  be  delayed  by  petty  bickering  or 
political  exF>edlency.  Private  enterprise, 
fully  awake  to  a  solemn  duty,  must  substi- 
tute patriotism  for  profits.  Labor,  sensing  a 
chance  to  gain  through  the  urgency  of  the 
Nation's  program,  must,  nevertheless,  reso- 
lutely turn  Its  back  upon  that  chance.  Our 
arsenal  of  democracy  must  become  a  wholly 
Integrated  mechanism,  each  cog  efficiently 
and  effectively  performing  Its  separate  func- 
tion. 

Friends,  I  plead  not  for  an  Indolent,  lethar- 
gic, self-satisfied  America;  but  rather  for  an 
inspired  America.  We  must  prepare  nbt 
only  against  an  Invasion  of  homes  by  force 
but  against  an  Invasion  of  minds  by  prop- 
aganda. Individually  we  may  remain  the 
same  carefree  people  who  want  to  continue 
to  enjoy  peace,  liberty,  and  the  right  to  hap- 
piness Politically  we  must  cease  to  be  In- 
dividuals, but  become  Instead  Implements  In 
the  service  of  an  Ideal.  Mortally  we  must 
become  a  well-organized  military  unit,  quick 
in  self-defense  but  slow  to  fight  another's 
war.  Let  us  not  for  one  moment  forget  the 
lesson  learned  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
when  war  In  all  Its  hellish  fury  was  degl.im- 
orlzjd  by  the  slaughter  of  thousands  of  un- 
prepared American  youths.  But  we  must 
stand  solidly  for  liberty;  we  must  hold  aloft 
"~-the  guiding  light  toward  universal  freedom: 
and  we  must  point  the  way.  finally,  to  a  just 
and  lasting  peace. 


Then  will  the  God-given  concept  that 
right  makes  might  be  restored  to  the  peoples 
of  the  earth;  then  will  Mars,  msrclless  god 
of  war.  be  supplanted  by  the  God  of  peace, 
tolerance,  and  brotherhood;  then  will  Amer- 
ica, defender  of  right,  friend  of  the  op- 
pressed, become,  In  truth,  the  arsenal  of 
democracy. 


Rockland  Voluntary  Aid  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  1.  1941 


BYLAWS.   LIST   OP   MEMBERS.    AND    GEN- 
ERAL  OUTLINE  OF  ORGANIZATION 


Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  bylaws,  list  of 
members,  and  general  outline  of  the 
Rockland  Voluntary  Aid  Society,  Inc. 

I  am  very  desirous  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try examine  this  plan  of  giving  aid  and 
trust  that  many  communities  in  the 
United  States  will  find  it  advisable  to 
adopt  this  very  worthy  and  exceptional 
charitable  plan. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Report  on  Rockl.and  Voluntary  Aid  Societt, 
Inc.,  StiFFEHN.  N.  Y. 

In  December  1940  the  Rockland  Voluntary 
Aid  Society,  Inc.,  was  formed  at  Suflern,  N.  Y., 
primarily  to  help  needy  persons  who  were  not 
qualified  for  public  relief.  The  society  corj- 
fined  Its  work  to  those  In  the  immediate  vic- 
inity of  the  town  of  Ramapo.  Due  to  the 
publicity  the  movement  has  had,  especially 
from  the  New  York  City  newspapers  and  na- 
tional news  agencies,  the  founder  of  the 
movement,  Anthony  A.  Cucolo,  of  Sufifern, 
has  received  hundreds  of  requests  from  In- 
dividuals and  organizations  for  Information 
as  to  how  such  a  movement  might  be  started 
m  other  places. 

Mr.  Nldd.  local  relief  head,  qualifies  all  aid 
given  by  the  society  and  after  Investigation 
either  recommends  or  turns  down  the  case. 
This  system  Is  evident  In  the  attached  reports 
by  Mr.  Nldd. 

It  Is  a  remarkable  thing  that  Mr.  Nldd, 
who  Is  In  the  best  position  to  know,  an- 
nounces there  Is  no  known  case  of  want  In  the 
town  of  Ramapo  and  "if  there  is  It  Is  only 
because  the  Rockland  Voluntary  Aid  Society 
has  not  heard  of  the  case." 

Mr.  Cucolo.  who  came  to  this  country  as  an 
Italian  Inunigrant  and  who  worked  up  In  the 
contracting  business  to  a  position  of  Influ- 
ence In  his  county,  founded  the  Idea.  Mr. 
Cucolo  In  building  the  Storm  King  bypass, 
created  a  lasting  monument,  an  achievement 
which  the  late  Col.  Frederick  Stuart  Greene, 
for  years  New  York  State  superintendent  of 
public  works,  satd  was  the  largest  project  ever 
attempted  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 

It  was  not  In  recent  years  that  Mr.  Cucolo 
first  thought  ot  the  Idea  but  back  in  1928. 
before  the  crash.  He  discovered  that  the  feel- 
ing was  growing  rapidly  that  the  poor  think 
the  rich  do  not  give  enough,  and  the  rich 
think  that  they  give  too  much.  He  observed, 
especially  through  his  intimate  contact  with 
labor,  that  a  good  percentage  of  money  do- 
nated to  charity  did  not  get  to  the  needy.  He 
met  a  phUanthroplst  of  national  reputation, 


he  discussed  his  Idea  with  the  philanthropist, 
who  said:  "It  would  be  a  great  thing  if  such 
an  Idea  could  be  carried  out,  but  I  doubt  very 
much  If  it  can." 

The  crash  came.  The  general  relief  plan 
followed.  As  the  years  rolled  by  Mr.  Cucolo 
realized  the  sufferings  and  hardships  Imposed 
on  those  who  could  not  qualify  for  relief.  He 
knew  from  school  authorities  that  when  the 
school  doctor  examined  the  children  many 
parents  were  notified  of  physical  defects  In 
their  children.  Teeth,  tonsils,  wax  In  ears, 
eyesight — many  things  needed  attention. 
What  happened?  Those  on  relief  went  to  the 
relief  head  and  received  proper  attention. 
Those  who  could  afford  It  acted  as  promptly. 
But  the  good  old  middle-class  family,  who 
refused  charity  and  simply  could  not  afford 
It.  let  the  matter  drag  until  nothing  was  done 
and  permanent  Injury  In  the  child's  physical 
well-being  resulted.  : 

Mr.  Cucolo  was  certain  that  the  doctors  gnd 
nurses  In  any  community  would  do  this  work 
for  nothing  if  it  was  proved  to  them  it  was  a 
real  char.ty  case.  As  one  doctor  put  it,  "Tony, 
the  doctors  today  are  doing  more  than  half 
their  work  without  getting  paid.  If  any  doc- 
tor knew  the  case  was  a  truly  worthy  one  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  donate  his  services." 

The  barber  was  consulted  and  he  agreed  he 
would  not  mind  cutting  hair  for  anyone  In 
need  if  it  could  be  done  when  business  was 
dull.  The  shoemakers  also  agreed  to  mend 
shoes  for  persons  who  could  not  pay.  Mer- 
chants responded  with  much  enthusiasm. 
However,  many  of  the  more  Important  resi- 
dents doubted  If  the  Idea  would  work. 

Under  Mr.  Cucolo's  leadership  several  of 
the  leading  residents  in  Ramapo  met  and  It 
was  decided  to  give  the  plan  a  trial.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  as  residents  saw  the  plan 
work  out  in  their  own  neighborhoods  they 
sent  In  contributions  unsolicited  and  started 
in  working  actively  for  the  society.  The 
society  has  placed  dozens  of  men  In  Jots. 

There  Is  not  a  doubter  in  the  town  of 
Ramapo  today.  The  citizens  feel  the  relief 
load  of  the  future  will  be  lighter  because  per- 
sons who  were  on  the  downgrade  and  might 
become  eligible  for  relief  would,  with  help 
from  the  society,  never  have  to  go  on  relief. 
The  old  spirit  of  "help  your  neighbor"  is 
again  In  the  air  at  Suffern  and  the  vicinity. 
People  are  cheerier  and  there  Is  a  different 
feeling  generally.  Fred  Nldd  has  on  his  books 
startling  cases. 

No  one  aided  will  ever  be  asked  to  repay  the 
society.  If  a  person  regains  his  place  In  the 
scheme  of  things  he  may  repay  only  by  mak- 
ing a  contribution  to  the  society  so  that 
someone  else  might  be  aided. 

The  method  of  cperatlcn  is  clearly  de- 
scribed in  the  attached  bylaws. 

Byi-aws 

article  1.  name 

The  name  of  this  corporation  shall  be 
Rockland  Voluntary  Aid  Society. 

ARTICLE   2.    OBJECTS 

Believing  that  charity  Is  best  expressed  in 
action,  whether  by  voluntary  monetary  con- 
tributions or  by  free  services  to  mankind, 
a  local  voluntary  organization  for  the  com- 
munity of  Suffern.  N.  Y..  should  be  formed; 
this  thought  has  been  duly  expressed  by  Mr. 
Anthony  Cucolo  of  Suffern  who  Is  the  orig- 
inator and  founder  of  this  movement  and  It 
is  through  his  efforts  that  the  Rockland  Vol- 
untary Aid  Society  has  been  organized. 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  organization  Is  to 
give  support  to  all  those  found  to  be  In  need, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed.  It  Is  to 
be  strictly  a  nonprofit  organization  and  all 
funds  will  be  directly  applied  to  charitable 
purposes 

ARTICLE    3.    MEMEERS 

The  members  of  this  organization  shall  be 
as  follows: 

Any  corporation,  firm,  partnership,  associa- 
tion, or  individual  from  16  years  of  age  and 
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up.  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  by  a  pay- 
ment of  50  cents  or  mere  to  this  organization 
which  shall  entitle  him  or  her  to  a  1-year 
membership  unless  sconer  terminated  as  here- 
inafter provided,  and  shall  entitle  him  or 
her  to  vote  at  any  corporate  meeting. 

AXTICLB    4.    omCERS 

Section  1  The  officers  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  a  president,  vice  president,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  office  of  secretary  and 
treasurer  may  be  combined  as  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  ofBce  of  president  and  vice 
president  shall  be  elected  from  the  health 
and  welfare  committees.  The  ofBcers  shall 
be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
association  In  January,  and  shall  take  ofBce 
Immediately  after  their  election.  The  board 
of  directors  shall  have  the  right  to  appoint 
more  than  one  vice  president,  who  shall  ex- 
officio  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  duties  of  the  president  shall  be  to 
serve  as  presiding  officer  at  all  meetings. 

The  duties  of  the  v.ce  president  shall  be 
to  act  as  presiding  officer  In  the  absence  of 
the  president. 

The  secretary  shall  keep  all  records  of 
meetings  and  attend  to  all  correspwndence. 

The  treasurer  shall  be  custodian  of  all 
funds  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  money 
received  and  spent,  and  submit  a  quarterly 
report. 

ARTICLE    S.    BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS 

There  shall  be  a  board  of  directors  cor.slst- 
ing  of  not  less  than  9  nor  more  than  100 
who  shall  have  the  right  to  elect  a  chairman 
of  their  board.  Members  of  the  health  and 
welfare  committees,  and  those  contributing 
$50  or  more  annually  shall  be  eligible  to  lie 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors.  The  presi- 
dent, vice  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer 
shall  be  ex-ofBcio  members  thereof.  One- 
third  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  unless  20  or  more  directors 
are  elected,  in  which  event  9  shaU  constitute 
a  quorum. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  association,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions in  these  bylaws,  and  shall  hold  office 
for  1  year,  or  imtU  their  successors  are 
elected. 

ARTICLZ   6.    MEETINGS 

Bbctton  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  held  on  the  second  Monday 
of  January  each  year. 

Sec.  2.  A  quarterly  meeting  shall  be  held 
on  the  second  Monday  of  April,  July,  and 
October  each  year. 

Sec.  3.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  at 
any  time  by  the  board  of  directors  or  by  the 
president  and  shall  be  called  by  the  secretary 
upon  the  written  request  of  five  acting  mem- 
bers stating  the  purpose  of  the  meeting. 

ARTICLE   7.  ELECTIONS 

All  elections  shall  be  by  written  ballot. 
The  officers  elected  thall  enter  upon  their 
duties  ioomediately  upon  their  election  and 
shall  hold  office  for  1  year  or  until  their 
successors  are  elected  or  appointed.  In  case 
of  »  vacancy  in  any  office  or  committee,  it 
shall  be  filled  by  the  board  of  directors  until 
the  next  annual  election  excepting  in  the 
case  of  a  vacancy  existing  in  the  office  of 
president  when  the  vice  president  shall  act 
as  president  until  a  president  shall  be  elected 
at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  8.  StrSPENSioNS  AND  EXPITLSIONS 


Any  member  of  the 
pended  or  expelled  by 
If,  after  Investigation 
any  member  has 
made  a  profit  In  an  J 
corporation. 

ARTICLE  9. 


corporation  may  be  sus- 

the  board  of  directors 

the  board  finds  that 

deljlberately  and  willfully 

transaction  with  the 


COMMmXES 


The  officers  shall  appoint  the  following 
committees  or  any  othsr  committees  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  thljs  corporation: 

A.  Health  committee :  This  committee  shall 


consist  of  doctors,  den 


:ist8,  and  nurses. 


B.  Welfare  committee:  This  committee 
shall  consist  of  the  local  welfare  officer,  school 
nurses,  and  a  representative  of  the  county 
welfare  office. 

C.  Sponsoring  committee:  This  committee 
shall  consist  of  the  following  members  from 
local  businesses  and  professions :  Grocers,  res- 
taurant owners,  drug-store  owners,  clothing- 
store  owners,  fuel  and  coal  dealers,  barbers, 
cobblers,  printers,  public  utilities,  under- 
takers, and  attorneys  or  any  other  business  or 
professional  p>erson  who  can  be  of  help  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  corporation. 
The  duties  of  the  members  of  the  sponsoring 
committee  shall  be  as  follows:  Selling  of 
merchandise  or  giving  professional  services  to 
the  organization  on  a  strictly  nonprofit  ba- 
sis and  only  when  authorized  by  the  health 
and  welfare  committee. 

The  members  of  any  of  the  above-men- 
tioned conunlttees  shall  have  the  right  to 
vote  In  any  annual  election. 

ARTICLE     10.     GENERAL     SUPERVISING     COMMITTEE 

This  committee  shall  be  comprised  of  the 
president  and  treasurer.  Their  duties  are  to 
approve  and  disapprove  the  recommendations 
for  aid  requested  by  the  health  and  welfare 
committees.  They  shall  authorize  the  pur- 
chase of  commodities  or  services  and  order 
the  treasurer  to  reimburse  fellow  members  of 
the  sponsoring  committee  upon  execution  of 
said  orders. 

ARTICLE     11.    REQUESTS    rOR    AID    - 

Any  member  of  the  organization  can  refer 
for  investigation  to  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Committees  any  person  or  family  who  may 
be  in  distress.  Any  person  or  family  may 
also  directly  apply  for  aid  to  any  member  of 
the  organization.  These  requests  for  aid  i 
wUl  be  referred  to  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Committees  for  investigation  and  promptly 
acted  upon. 

ARTICLE    13.   REVENtrS 

There  has  been  heretofore  donated  the 
sum  of  $2,000  which  will  be  duly  deposited  in 
a  local  bank  to  be  designated  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  to  be  used  for  the  purposes 
herein  mentioned.  At  no  time  can  more  than 
one-half  of  the  cash  balance  on  hand  be  spent 
in  any  one  year,  the  said  cash  balance  to  be 
determined  by  the  actual  cash  on  dep>oslt 
after  the  payment  of  all  liabilities  of  said 
corporation  as  of  the  31st  day  of  December 
In  each  year. 

Donations,  no  matter  how  smaU,  will  be 
accepted  from  the  general  public,  but  in  no 
time  shall  any  form  of  entertainment  be 
allowed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds. 
The  sole  policy  of  this  organization  is  to 
receive  only  voluntary  donations. 

ARTICLE    13.  ADMINISTRATION 

The  treasurer  shall  deposit  all  money  re- 
ceived in  the  designated  bank 

All  checks  shall  be  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent and  hy  the  secretary  or  treasurer. 

All  bills  shall  be  paid  within  10  days  of 
the  ensuing  month;  the  president  and  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  shall  audit  all  bills  be- 
fore payment. 

The  sponsoring  committee  shall  present 
Its  bills  together  with  the  authorized  order 
to   the   treasurer   for   payment. 

ARTICLE   14.  OTHER  CHAPTERS 

This  society  shall  have  the  right  to  estab- 
lish or  grant  permission  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  chapters  in  other  communities 
that  desire  to  pattern  their  organization 
after  this  society. 

ARTICLE    IS.  AMENDMENTS 

These  bylaws  can  be  amended  at  any  reg- 
ular or  special  meeting,  but  the  proposal  for 
such  amendment  shall  be  brought  up  by 
motion  for  consideration  at  any  meeting: 
however,  the  vote  on  such  amendment  shall 
not  be  taken  until  the  subsequent  meeting. 
Ft)r  amendments  to  be  carried.  It  shall  be 
necessary  to  have  a  two-thirds  vote  of  mem- 
bers present. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  officers  and  com- 
mittees: 

E.  A.  Scala,  M  D.,  president;  Pred  B.  Nldd. 
first  vice  president;  Alonzo  E.  Williams,  b?c- 
ond  vice  president;  Timothy  G  MuUane.  sec- 
retary; Louis  J.  Carisslml.  treasurer. 

Board  of  directors:  Anthony  Cucolo.  chair- 
man; Henry  von  L.  Meyer.  Sr.;  Albert  E.  Ar- 
nove;  Julius  Bocschen;  Ed.  Botta:  James  Van 
W  Brown;  Nicholas  J.  Carisslml;  W  Van  Alan 
Ciark;  Jpmes  j"  Fava;  Lculs  Goldberg;  David 
Grcensteln;  Samuel  Greensteln:  Herman  F. 
Imwolde;  Wllllard  A.  Lynch;  Frank  Maloy; 
Pincus  Margulles;  Henry  von  L.  Meyer,  Jr.: 
William  E  Miele;  William  MUls  ni;  James  J. 
Brown;  Perley  Morse;  Walter  Naumann; 
Thomas  F.  O'Brien.  8r.;  James  J.  Fava.  Jr.; 
Anthony  Cuculo,  Jr.;  CongrcEsman  Matthew 
J.  Merrltt;  John  C.  Petrone,  M.  D  ;  Reuben  G. 
Rlggs;  Ralph  Rogo;  Joseph  Rosenfe'd;  An- 
thony Scarr;  Augtist  H.  Temple;  Wilbur  W. 
Ward;  Ralph  Salduttl;  Stanley  Balrd:  L«Roy 
Smith. 

Sponsors:  Helen  Wanamaker;  Joseph  VI- 
lord;  W.  Frank  Markle;  Dr.  Royal  F.  Seng- 
stacken;  Dr.  C.  P  Hussey;  Dr.  A.  J.  Waged; 
Dr.  Frank  J.  Errlco;  Dr.  Howard  F.  Maged; 
Dr.  J.  G.  Velth;  Dr.  Robert  F.  James;  Helen 
Heffner;  Mary  McCarten;  Martha  Henry;  J.  K. 
Patterson;  McPhllllps  Bros.;  Whritner  Lum- 
ber Co.;  Augtist  Garlfalos;  Pred  DeLlbero; 
John  Procacclo;  the  Mart  Shop;  Joe  Levlne: 
Rogers  Drug  Store;  Paret  &  Lamouree;  Tri- 
bune Press;  Ramapo  Valley  Publishing  Co.: 
Rockland  Light  &  Power  Co.;  Rockland  Oes 
Co.;  Joseph  DriscoU;  Wanamaker  &  Car'.ough; 
Patsy  Marlnelll;  Levlne's  Drtig  Stcre;  Wash- 
ington Markot;  Gattuso  Bros.;  the  Globe 
Store;  Jimmie's  Diner;  Etireka  House;  An- 
thony Florentine. 


Food  for  the  Hungry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  1,  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  ST.  JOSEPH  COUNCIL. 
NO.  2272,  KNIGHTS  OP  COLUMBUS,  WEST 
POINT.  NEBB. 


Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tcday  I 
received  from  the  ofBcers  and  members 
of  St.  Joseph  Cotmcil,  No.  2272,  Knights 
of  Columbus,  West  Point.  Nebr..  resolu- 
tions indicating  their  hopes  that  some  of 
our  surplus  food  be  distributed  to  the 
hungry  and  needy  people  In  Europe.  In 
order  that  all  Members  of  Congress  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  these  reso- 
lutions I  include  them  herewith: 

Knights  or  Columbus, 
St.  Joseph  Council,  No.  2272, 
West  Point.  Nebr..  April  25.  1941. 
Hon.  Karl  Stefan, 

HoiLse  of  Representatives. 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Stefan:  St.  Joseph's  Council,  No. 
2272,  Knights  of  Columbus,  at  its  last  regular 
meeting,  unanimously  adopted  the  foUowlng 
resolution : 

"Whereas  the  European  war  has  brought 
and  will  continue  to  bring  Increasingly  great 
distress  and  suffering  to  the  innocent  people* 
of  Finland,  Norway.  Holland.  Brigium.  Po- 
land, and  other  small  nations  of  £urope  and 
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normal  food  supplies  hkve  teen  curtailed,  de- 
stroyed, or  commandeered,  and  It  Is  Inevitable 
that  unless  additional  food  supplies  are  soon 
in4de  available,  millions  of  people  In  these 
countries  will  be  brought  face  to  face  with 
famine  and  pestilence:  and 

"Whereas  the  members  of  this  organization 
have  thoroughly  examined  the  proposals  of 
the  National  Committee  on  Food  for  the  Small 
Democracies,  under  the  direction  of  Herbert 
Hoover,  and  believe  that  they  present  a  logical 
and  safe  plan  to  alleviate  unparalleled  dis- 
tress, and  believe  further  that  It  embodies 
the  highest  principles  of  Christianity  and  is 
most  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  American 
people:  Therefore  be  it 

"Reaolved.  That  this  organization  heartily 
cnderses  the  plan:  and 

"Whereas  the  experience  of  the  last  war 
demonstrates  that  this  plan  can  be  put  into 
effect  without  any  military  advantage  to 
either  side,  and  whereas,  before  further  plans 
can  be  laid,  the  cooperation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  in  permitting  the  vital 
food  supplies  for  the  stricken  nations,  to  pass 
through  its  blockade  must  be  secured :  There- 
fore be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  we  urge  our  Representa- 
tives In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
use  their  utmost  influence,  both  with  the 
Congress,  and  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  -toward  securing  the  cooperation  of 
the  government  of  Great  Britain.  In  further- 
ing the  proposals  of  the  National  Committee 
on  Pood  for  the  Small  Democracies." 
Sincerely  yours. 

St  Joseph's  Cotjncil.  No.  2272, 

Knights  or  Columbus, 
Joseph  Bosheck. 

Grand  Knight. 

Lao   J.    SCHMITT. 

Recording  Secretary. 


Rockefeller's  Anguish 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRBIANN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  I.  1941 


Mr.  OEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
great  travail  John  D.  Rockefeller  has 
decided  that  we  shall  enter  the  war  "to 
the  limit  and  at  any  cost." 

In  his  recent  letter  to  Mr.  Arthur  Hays 
Schulzberger.  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Mr.  Rockefeller  says: 

It  is  my  firm  conviction,  arrived  at  in  an- 
guish of  spirit,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  see  this  conflict  through: 
that  we  should  stand  behind  the  British 
Empire  to  the  limit  and  at  any  cost. 

I,  too.  want  to  aid  the  British  Empire 
to  the  limit.  That  limit  short  of  war, 
short  of  financial  prostration,  short  of 
criminally  depleting  our  own  defenses  to 
the  extent  that  we  cannot  protect  our- 
selves. 

I  want  to  aid  Britain  and  the  embattled 
democracies,  but  not  at  all  costs  to  the 
ration.  I  refuse  to  sacrifice  5,000.000 
young  Americans,  to  ruin  our  economy,  to 
saddle  generations  of  our  offspring  to  op- 
pressive debts.  And  to  finally  sacrifice 
the  great  system  of  government  for  what 
purpose?    To  back  up  Mr.  Rockefeller's 


oil  diplomacy?  To  leave  the  Nation  in 
shambles  in  order  that  his  oil  empire  may 
be  preserved  intact? 

Fellow  Americans,  there  are  some 
burning  questions  to  be  answered  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Rockefeller's  great  an- 
guish of  spirit. 

When  has  his  corporation  and  their 
subsidiaries  ceased  supplying  gasoline 
and  crude  oil  to  the  Axis  partners? 

At  any  cost,  Mr.  Rockefeller?  That 
implies  a  sacrifice  of  wordly  goods  in 
addition  to  our  manhood.  I  suggest  you 
take  the  initiative. 

How  about  the  sales  of  Standard  Oil 
and  Humble?  How  about  the  shipments 
to  the  Axis  from  Humble's  Aruba?  What 
has  been  the  activities  of  Standard- 
Vacuum  in  the  Orient  In  fueling  the 
bombers  of  the  Japanese  aggressors  so 
that  they  can  murder  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Chinese  civilians  in  open 
cities? 

Does  Mr.  Rockefeller  disclaim  all  lia- 
bility in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  Standard  Societa  Italo-Americana  Pel 
Petrolio? 

We  must  concede  that  no  profit  is  now 
being  made  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  from 
Deutsch-Amerikanische  Petroleum-Ge- 
sellschaft.  But  why?  Because  of  unfa- 
vorable exchange  rate  and  difficulty  of 
communication.  Has  this  corporation 
been  written  off  Standard's  books?    No. 

If  we  are  to  effectually  help  Britain 
and  China  and  other  countries — and  God 
knows  we  all  hate  Hitler  and  want  to 
stop  him — then  we  must  cease  furnishing 
war  supplies  to  the  Axis — not  only  as 
a  government  but  as  businessmen — and 
this  includes  Standard  Oil  and  subsidi- 
aries. I  suggest  Mr.  Rockefeller's  an- 
guish, which  is  now  mental  by  his  own 
admission,  take  more  material  form  and 
that  he  and  his  organization  cease  help- 
ing the  ruthless  partners  of  the  Axis. 

In  looking  over  the  map  of  the  empire 
cf  the  Rockefeller  clan,  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  he  is  ready  to  get  in  this  war  at  all 
costs.  Making  allowances  for  his  fine 
philanthropies,  he  must  still  bear  the  ter- 
rible indictment  of  the  American  people 
for  urging  us  into  a  war  for  which  we  are 
unprepared  and  which  we  do  not  want. 

It  is  propaganda  such  as  this,  which  is 
given  full  throat  by  big  business  and  de- 
signed by  such  men  as  Winthrop  Aldrich, 
of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  and  brother- 
in-law  of  Rockefeller,  that  is  attempting 
to  lead  us  into  chaos  and  dreadful  dis- 
aster. 

The  last  war  made  16.000  millionaires. 
This  coming  war  bids  fair  to  do  the  same. 
What  is  going  to  be  the  reaction  of  the 
debt-ridden,  dispossessed  farmer,  the  tax- 
burdened  worker,  who  has  had  to  sacri- 
fice every  gain  made  after  years  of  strug- 
gle, the  ordinary  citizen,  who  have  given 
up  their  sons,  sacrificed  their  American 
standard  of  living,  and  for  what?  So 
that  big  business  and  the  huge  cartels 
they  operate  can  grow  fabulously  rich. 

What  about  the  millions  of  young  men 
who  will  die  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  or 
at  Dakar  if  we  declare  war? 

When  this  reaction  takes  place  in  an 
awakened  America  I  am  eternally  grate- 
ful that  I  shall  not  have  to  answer  their 
grim  charges. 


Must  They  Starve? 
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ADDRESS  OF  MSGR.  ROBERT  P.  BARRY 


Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Msgr.  Robert  P.  Barry, 
personal  representative  of  his  eminence, 
Cardinal  O'Connell,  over  radio  station 
WMEX,  Boston,  Mass.,  April  25: 

On  the  occasion  of  his  elghty-flrst  birth- 
day, his  eminence.  Cardinal  O'Connell,  voiced 
the  sentiment  of  thousands  of  Americans 
when  he  said,  "I  cannot  help  feeling  tre- 
mendous pity  for  the  poor  suffering  people 
of  Europe.  It  is  heartbreaking  to  think  of 
the  millions  who  are  now  facing  starvation. 
As  a  humble  priest  of  God,  a  lover  of  the 
blessed  charity  of  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ, 
I  cannot  understand  why  the  experiment 
may  not  at  least  be  allowed  to  be  made  to 
help  Mr.  Hoover  in  his  wonderful  Christian 
noble  plan  of  feeding  the  starving  popula- 
tions, to  save  the  people  of  Europe." 

Many  of  us,  like  Cardinal  O'Connell.  can- 
not understand  why  the  experiment  Mr. 
Hoover  proposes  should  not  at  least  be  tried. 
For  the  stark  fact  Is  that  37,000.000  people — 
half  of  whom  are  children — in  the  small  In- 
vaded democracies  of  Europe,  face  famine  and 
pestilence  and  living  death.  These  people 
are  not  enemies,  but  our  friends,  and  Brit- 
ain's friends.  As  Britain's  allies,  they  have 
already  experienced  all  the  horror  of  modern 
warfare;  they  have  been  bombed  from  the 
sky.  their  homes  have  been  destroyed,  their 
cities  and  towns  and  villages  wrecked  and 
pillaged:  and  now  they  know  the  Ignominy  of 
subjection  to  armies  of  occupation;  now  they 
know  war's  most  dreadful  aftermath — 
hunger.  Many  of  us.  who  are  Britain's  truest 
friends,  are  profoundly  disturbed  by  the 
present  policy  she  is  pursuing  with  regard 
to  these  helpless  people.  We  would  be  dis- 
loyal to  her  best  Interests  and  the  realities 
of  this  crisis,  if  we  did  not  utter  solemn 
warning  now. 

America  is  Britain's  partner  in  the  present 
war.  Our  sympathy  for  Britain  and  our  "all 
out"  aid  to  Britain  are  based  on  the  premise 
that  Britain  is  the  champion  of  Christian  civ- 
ilization, out  to  defeat  the  brute  force  of  pa- 
ganism, of  which  Hitler  Is  the  symbol.  But 
Christianity  cannot  be  championed  by  those 
who  harden  their  hearts  and  steel  themselves 
against  the  appeal  of  starving  innocents. 
Such  an  attitude  is  contrary  to  our  Master's 
will.  It  denies  the  basic  principle  of  His 
teaching,  which  Is  compassion.  It  also  chal- 
lenges the  Idealism  of  the  British  cause. 

Already  it  is  Ijeing  said  here  in  America  that 
to  speak  of  saving  Christian  civilization,  at 
the  same  time  condemning  the  small  demo- 
cratic nations  of  Europe,  who  also  ha\y  fought 
the  brute  force  of  paganism,  to  famine  and 
decay  and  pestilence,  is  mockery.  Already  the 
great  moral  issue  has  been  raised,  and  Amer- 
ica, the  great  humanitarian  nation  of  the 
world,  and  the  only  nation  In  the  world  that 
undertakes  great  humanitarian  works,  is 
loathe.  Indeed,  to  accept  the  principle  that 
the  starvation  of  her  lifelong  national 
friends — starvation  of  the  blood  kin  of 
15,000,000  American  citizens— constitutes  a  le- 
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in  revolt  when  the 


Nowhere  in  the 


gitimate  weapon  of  war.  These  things  are  be- 
ing said  by  those  of  us  who  love  Britain  and 
believe  In  Britain.  We  see  her  producing  a 
condition  from  which  ehe  and  the  cause  of 
democracy  will  suffer  for  years  to  come. 

Why  is  this  so? 

First,  with  food  enough  to  sustain  life,  the 
small  democracies  of  Europe  will  keep  their 
faith;  they  will  have  the  will  to  continue  pas- 
sive resistance  so  tax  a\s  they  can  while  in 
subjection,  and  to  rise 
opportunity  comes. 

Starved,  they  cannot  do  so. 
entire  history  of  famine  has  revolt  due  to 
famine  ever  been  recorded.  Strength  is  needed 
lor  that.  Where  there  is  the  horror  of  slow 
hunger  it  is  only  disease  that  runs  riot.  Dis- 
ease and  hate.    Hunger  breeds  terrible  hates. 

With  Germany  continually  dinning  into 
their  ears  that  their  condition  of  starvation 
and  disease  Is  due  to  the  British  blockade, 
that  such  food  as  they  o|btain  is  given  to  them 
by  Germany,  the  time  will  come  when,  in- 
stead of  regard  for  Brltaiin  and  America,  there 
will  be  fierce  hatred  of  Britain  and  America — 
the  two  great  democrEJtlc  nations — because 
not  even  an  attempt  wajs  made  to  save  them. 
We  will  be  held  everlastingly  responsible  for 
being  Indifferent  to  their  pleaa  for  life  now. 
And  Britain  will  be  remembered  as  the  nation 
determined  to  let  he*  friendly  neighbors 
starve  on  the  mere  suspljclon  that  food  might 
reach  Germany. 

The  feeding  experiment  that  Mr.  Hoover 
proposes  for  Belgium  i«  amply  safeguarded 
against  German  benefit  in  any  way  whatso- 
ever. It  stipulates  that  the  Germans  must 
not  only  cease  requisitioning  native  food 
but  must  give  food  to  B«!;lglum.  Germany  is 
required  to  agree  that  the  neutral  commis- 
sion in  charge  of  the  fleedlng  program  has 
absolute  control  and  direction  of  all  Belgian 
food  supplies,  native  as|  well  as  Imported. 
Germany  has  agreed  to  these  stipulations  and 
has  made  her  first  contribution  of  20.000  tons 
of  grain  and  20.000  tons  of  potatoes.  If 
Britain  agrees  as  well,  the  hungry  children 
of  Belgium  can  be  fed.  JAnd  if  the  experi- 
ment works  in  Belgium,  then  a  similar  food 
relief  program  will  be  launched  in  the  other 
democracies — and  37,000 ,(|00  will  be  fed.  If 
Britain  were  to  allow  the  I  test  to  be  made  in 
Belgium,  and  Germany  Were  to  break  her 
pledged  word,  the  prograkn  would  cease  in- 
stantly. Then  the  world  would  know  that 
full  responsibility  for  the 


starvation  of  these 


people  was  Germany's  alcme.  Britain  would 
not  be  blamed,  because  s)je  could  not  be 
blamed.  Her  sincerity  covdd  not  be  ques- 
tioned, or  shortsighted!  less  of  policy  on 
another  count. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  discussion  of 
another  reason  for  questioning  the  wisdom 
of  this  policy  of  Great  Britain.  It  relates  to 
the  fact  that  by  blockading  food  from  her 
Allies,  Britain  is  unwittingly  forcing  man- 
power into  the  service  of  Germany.  This  is 
especially  true  of  Belgium. 

During  the  last  World  War,  when  the  Hoover 
commission  was  permitted  to  feed  the  Bel- 
gians, It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Bel- 
gian men,  set  to  forced  laDor  In  Germany,  re- 
fused to  perform  their  tasks  because  they 
knew  their  women  and  children  and  their 
aged  dependents  were  1>eing  cared  for  at 
home.  Brand  Whitlock  h  is  recorded  the  story 
of  their  martyrdoms;  of  how  thousands  of 
them  died  rather  than  oaey  German  orders; 
they  could  refuse  to  oljey  them  then  because 
no  harm  would  come  to  their  families;  and 
they  did  reftise,  as  free  mm. 

Not  so  today.  If  a  Belgian  laborer  in  Bel- 
gium or  Germany  performs  the  task  set  for 
him  by  the  Germans,  hlls  family  gets  food. 
If  he  refuses,  his  refusal  pauses  his  family  to 
starve.  I  wonder  how 
brave  and  patriotic — coul 
otic  at  the  price  of  tort 
and  innocent  loved  ones 
I  am  not  put  to  the  test 


any  men — however 

be  brave  and  patrl- 

e  to  their  helpless 

I  thank  God  that 

And  I  cannot  find 


It  in  my  heart  to  condemin  the  Belgian  father 


who  works  for  Germany  today  in  order  that 
his  wife  and  children  may  have  bread. 

Some  will  say  ttuit  Germany  is  responsible 
for  their  plight  and  is  therefore  responsible 
for  feeding  them.  This  Germany  has  begun 
to  do.  She  is  already  sending  bread  grains 
to  Belgium,  but  there  su-e  other  foods  that 
Germany  cannot  provide  because  her  own 
supply  is  Insuiflclent — 1.  e..  the  so-called  fats. 

Others  will  say  that  Germany  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  keep  any  agreement.  It  is 
true  that  no  regard  for  her  word  and  no  feel- 
ing of  compassion  can  be  expected  to  infiu- 
ence  Germany  to  keep  any  agreement  she  may 
make.  But  there  is  evidence  that  Germany 
fears  one  thing — ^pestilence.  She  knows  that 
tjrphus,  virulent  influenza,  and  other  epi- 
demics stem  from  areas  of  starvation  and 
that  they  have  no  respect  for  nationalities 
or  national  boundaries.  In  the  first  World 
War  Germany  kept  similar  engagements.  She 
is  doing  so  now  in  respect  to  Poland.  We 
believe  that  she  will  do  so  with  respect  to 
Belgium  and  the  other  occupied  countries, 
if  only  becavise  of  her  fear  of  the  spread  of 
disease. 

A  great  l)Ody  of  opinion  throughout  the 
country  believes  that  something  should  be 
done  to  enable  the  people  in  the  occupied 
countries  to  obtain  food  in  a  way  that  will 
not  be  of  military  advantage  to  Germany. 

Over  800  of  the  Nation's  leading  men  and 
women  have  expressed  approval  of  the  pro- 
gram by  becoming  members  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Food  for  the  Small  Democ- 
racies; many  of  them  are  from  Massachusetts. 
In  more  than  2.000  communities  over  the 
country,  local  committees  are  seeking  to 
spread  information  regarding  the  situation 
in  those  countries  and  the  program  in  their 
behalf.  Over  3,000  public  bodies  by  formal 
resolution,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
individuals  by  their  signatures,  have  given 
their  approval  to  this  program. 

I  feel  sure  that  many  of  you  are  wondering 
how  you  can  aid  in  bringing  It  about  so  that 
the  people  In  the  small  democracies  of 
Europe  can  receive  enough  food  to  sustain 
life  without  contributing  to  the  military  ad- 
vantage of  Germany.  There  is  a  way  in 
which  you  can  help  very  materially.  If  you 
belong  to  an  organizttion  that  has  not  yet 
formally  approved  the  program  in  behalf  of 
these  people,  you  can  aid  by  bringing  It  about 
so  that  it  passes  such  a  resolution,  a  copy  of 
which  should  be  sent  to  the  Boston  oflQce  of 
the  Committee  on  Food  for  the  Small  De- 
mocracies, in  room  549.  Little  Building,  or  to 
the  national  office  at  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City, 
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RBSOLU-nONS  BY  LOUISIANA  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 


Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  two  resolutions,  one  adopted  by 
the  Baton  Rouge  Lodge,  No.  490,  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and 
the  other  by  the  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
ninth  District  Conference  of  Rotary  In- 


ternational, relative  to  strikes  In  defense 
industries. 

The  resolutions  in  question  are  as 
follows: 

Whereas  It  Is  apparent  that  a  national 
emergency  exists  due  to  strikes  in  Industrial 
plants  vital  to  the  national  defense;  and 

Whereas  President  Roosevelt  has  pro- 
claimed that  this  country  has  become  the 
arsenal  for  all  the  democracies;  and 

Whereas  contracts  for  national  defense 
aggregate  billions  of  dollars,  and  work  there- 
on is  t>eing  delayed  because  of  strikes  in  in- 
dustrial plants,  causing  a  serious  menace  to 
our  safety:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Lodge,  So  490 
of  the  Benevolent  and~  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  That  we  condemn  the  delay  in  national 
defense  caused  by  these  shut-downs  of  in- 
dustrial plants,  with  contracts  for  the  Army, 
Na\'y.  and  Air.  that  we  deplore  the  delay  in 
carrying  out  these  contracts,  and  demand 
that  our  National  Government  order  these  in- 
dustrial plants  to  start  work  at  once,  and 
that  it  fix  the  responsibility  for  these  strikes 
and  shut-downs  and  deal  severely  with  those 
responsible  therefor:   be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  President  Roosevelt,  our  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  and  the  press. 

I  certify  that  the  above  resolution  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  Baton  Rouge  Lodge 
No.  190.  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  at  a  regtilar  session  held  April  16.  1941. 

[sKAi,]  L.  F.  RuAxiD,  Secretary. 


Whereas  President  Roosevelt  has  pro- 
claimed that  our  country  has  become  the 
arsenal  for  the  democracies;    and 

Whereas  contracts  for  national  defense  ag- 
gregate billions  of  dollars,  and  work  thereon 
cannot  be  begun  or  speeded  up  becatose  of 
strikes  and  the  shutting  down  of  plants,  caus- 
ing a  serious  menace  to  the  safety  of  the 
democracies;   and 

Whereas,  irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the 
strikes,  we  declare  that  national  safety  de- 
mands that  drastic  steps  be  taken  Immediately 
by  the  Government  to  put  an  end  to  this 
dangerous  and  destructive  condition:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  45  Rotary  Clubs  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth  District  in 
conference  assembled.  That  we  condemn  the 
delay  in  national  defense  caused  by  these 
strikes  and  shut-downs  of  plants  with  con- 
tracts for  the  air.  Army,  and  Navy;  that  we 
deplore  the  delay  in  carrying  out  these  con- 
tracts; and  that  we  urge  our  National  Gov- 
ernment order  these  plants  to  start  work  at 
once  upon  these  contracts;  and  that  it  fix  the 
responsibility  for  these  strikes  and  shut- 
downs and  deal  most  severely  with  those 
resf>on£lble  therefor;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President.  Vice  President.  Speaker 
of  the  House.  Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
Louisiana,  and  the  press. 

CERTTFICATX 

I.  the  duly  elected  and  qualified  secre- 
tary for  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth 
District  Conference  of  Rotary  International, 
said  conference  composed  of  delegates  from 
45  respective  Rotary  clubs  situated  in  the 
communities  located  within  said  one  hundred 
and  thirty-ninth  district,  do  certify  that 
the  above  and  foregoing  resolution  was 
tinanlmously  adopted  by  said  conference  in 
convention  assembled  at  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
on  the  22d  day  of  AprU  1941. 

M.    D.    Henderson, 
Secretary,    One    Hundred    and     Thirty- 
ninth  District  Conference,  Rotary  In- 
ternational. 
Approved : 

J.   A.   Welch. 
Chairman,    One    Hundred    and    Thirty- 
ninth  District  Conference.  Rotary  In- 
ternational. 
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ADDRESS  OP  HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELI.IS.  OP 
ARKANSAS 


Mr.  PETERSON  -  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  consent  granted, 
I  include  the  following  able  address  made 
by  my  colleague,  Hon.  Clyde  T.  ^Ellis, 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Arlcan- 
sas.  at  the  State  convention  of  the  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  of  Florida  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. Fla.,  in  my  district  on  March  28, 
1941: 

I  am  honored  on  this  occasion  and  I  am 
happy  to  be  In  your  beautlfiol  State — the 
State  of  Hardin  Peterson.  Lex  Green,  Pat 
Cannon.  Joe  Hindricks.  and  Bob  Sixes,  and 
at  Senators  Anurews  and  Pepper,  your  able 
and  effective  delegation,  your  friends  and 
mine.  In  Congress. 

You  and  I  are  southerners — and  we  are  also 
Americans.  We  are  met  here  as  the  true  sons 
and  daughters  cf  the  new  South. 

Pcursccre  years  ago  we  were  Involved  In  a 
great  conflict  testing  whether  this  Nation 
Bhould  continue  as  one  or  two  democracies. 
Today  we  are  involved  In  an  even  greater, 
though  less  tangible,  conflict  testing  whether 
democracy  itself  shall  live. 

The  challenge  of  the  Colonies  In  "76  and 
•89  was  met — principally  by  the  youth  of 
those  days — and  conquered.  Thirty-three  of 
the  55  signers  of  the  Constitution  were  under 
45  years  of  age,  22  were  \jnder  40,  and  4  were 
under  30.  That  challenge — whether  the  ped- 
ple  are  capable  of  governing — has  recurred  to 
us  in  all  its  fury.  Youth  is  daring,  and  we, 
as  the  young  men  and  women  of  this  day, 
must  dare  to  meet  it.  The  people  of  Yugo- 
slavia, led  by  its  youth,  have  within  the  last 
few  hours  given  to  the  world  a  dramatic  and 
noble  example. 

We  as  Democrats,  you  and  I,  are  heirs  to 
the  oldest  and  mcst  illustrious  political  party 
In  power  m  any  nation;  heirs  to  a  sacred 
philosophy  of  government  that  will  stand  with 
Christianity,  for  Its  Ideals  are  Christianity. 
As  such  beneficiaries  we  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  preserving,  for  the  world  If  neces- 
sary, government  founded  on  the  brother- 
hood of  man. 

If  we  were  Republicans  our  responsibilities 
would  be  none  the  lighter,  except  that  they 
are  not  the  parfy  In  power. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  economy  of  Florida, 
hke  that  cf  my  district  in  the  Arkansas 
OzarksTls-partially  dependent  upon  northern 
tourist  dollars,  and  while  It  is  true  that 
Florida  has  escaped  many  headaches  common 
to  the  South,  yet  we  are  Inextricably  bound 
together  In  a  mesh  of  southern  traditions 
and  economies  and  discriminations  that  make 
us  one.  Between  the  South  and  Its  proper 
development  Ue  certain  barriers  common  to 
all  Southern  States. 

Our  safest  course  is  to  acknowledge  the 
truth— face  the  fact  that  the  South  Is  "the 
Nation's  economic  problem  No.  1" — and  as 
young,  progressive  Democrats  dedicate  our 
Uvea  to  the  task  of  doing  something  about  It. 
To  do  less  Is  to  be  unworthy  of  our  priceless 
liberties,  wrought  from  tyranny  In  the  blood 
ot  our  forebears. 


In  our  13  Southern  States  live  37,013,087 
people  (1940);  97  percent  native-born. 

Our  birth  rate  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
section,  and  we  are  the  only  States  producing 
for  the  Nation  substantially  more  than  our 
death  toll.  We  are  the  only  bright  spot  In 
the  picture  of  a  nation  growing  old  because 
of  the  rapid  decrease  of  its  birth  rate  and  the 
constant  increase  In  its  life  span.  And  yet 
we  are  not  outgrowing  the  other  sections. 
Too  many  of  our  young  men  and  women, 
finding  no  room  In  our  economy  for  them- 
selves, migrate  North  and  East  and  West. 
Thus  one-fourth  of  our  natural  increase  in 
sons  and  daughters — cur  most  precious  re- 
source— Is  exported  annually. 

EDUCATION 

There  are  6  children  to  every  10  adults 
In  the  South,  as  compared  with  4  children 
to  every  10  adults  outside  the  South.  The 
South  must  educate  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
children  with  one-sixth  of  the  Nation's  school 
revenue.  As  evidence  that  we  aren't  able  to 
do  a  creditable  Job  of  it,  the  latest  figures 
show  that  only  16  percent  of  oiu-  school  chil- 
dren are  in  high  school,  as  compared  to  24 
percent  In  States  outside  the  South. 

THE   SOtriHERN    ECONOMY 

Every  section  is  primarily  agricultural.  In- 
dustrial, or  commercial.  Neither  alone,  but 
a  combination,  provides  che  safest  and  most 
wholesome  all-round  economy. 

Herein  the  South  Is  deficient,  for  ours  is 
an  agricultural  and  raw-materials  economy, 
exposed  to  the  ravlshings  of  exploitation. 

In  1939  the  Nation's  per  capita  Income  was — 
and  these  are  the  latest  figures — $536.  The 
South's  per  capita  Income  was  $314.  Florida's 
was  $457.  Yours  was  the  highest  of  the 
Southern  States,  but  deduct  your  $250,000,000 
tourist  income  and  yours  would  have  been 
only  $322,  or  barely  above  the  average  The 
figure  in  my  State  of  Arkansas  was  only  $244. 
In  the  Nation  only  20  percent  of  our  people 
depend  directly  upon  the  soil  for  a  living. 
In  the  South  42  percent  depend  directly  upon 
the  soil.  In  Florida  the  figure  Is  20  percent, 
the  same  as  the  Nation. 

Commerce,  capital,  and  Industry  have  long 
been  highly  organized  for  their  own  welfare. 
They  fix  their  own  prices  and  control  their 
own  markets.  You  and  I  pay  them  annually 
unseen  billions  in  the  form  of  such  Intangible 
subsidies  as  the  high  protective  tariffs  and 
because  of  such  barriers  as  those  existing  In 
the  freight-rate  structure.  Even  labor  Is  so 
highly  organized  that  it  now  sells  its  prod- 
uct, and  rightly  so,  into  a  protected  market. 
Agriculture  alone  of  the  "big  five"  still  lies 
barren  and  unprotected. 

ACRICULTtrRE 

Agriculture  in  Florida  and  the  South,  like 
everywhere  else  in  the  world,  is  more  than 
Just  an  occupation.  It  Is  a  way  of  life.  Just 
now  the  picture  confronting  us  has  both  a 
dark  and  a  bright  side  The  dark  side  is  that 
agricultural  commodity  prices  are  still  only 
87  percent  of  parity.  When  a  farmer  sells  a 
dollar's  worth  of  his  product — as  compared 
with  the  prices  of  1909  to  1914 — he  receives 
for  it  not  a  dollar  but  87  cents.  Not  only 
in  those  five  so-called  basic  commodities 
covered  by  the  parity  payments — cotton, 
corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  ric<, — but  in  prac- 
tically every  other  crop  grown  on  American 
soil,  we  have  a  surplus.  Furthermore,  our 
farm  exports,  which  had  already  dwindled 
down  to  below  10  percent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction, have  been  virtually  destroyed  by 
the  war. 

But  the  bright  side  Is  that  we  are  stand- 
ing at  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  In  agricul- 
ture, a  day  In  which  the  lands  of  Florida 
and  the  South  will  play  a  new  role.  Two 
factors  have  made  this  possible. 

First,  we  have  passed  from  an  age  of 
scarcity  to  an  age  of  plenty.  For  the  first 
time  In  the  history  of  the  world  man  is  able 
to  produce — thanks  to  science — enough  that 
everybody  could  enjoy  a  comfortable  living. 


In  ancient  times  those  with  plenty  acquired 
it  by.  In  some  manner,  taking  away  from 
those  at  the  bottom. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  spread  throughout 
the  earth  a  new  slogan  something  like  this. 
"In  the  democracies  no  one  shall  go  hungry." 
It  will  be  a  double-edged  sword.  It  will  con- 
trast the  conditions  of  democratic  with  to- 
talitarian peoples,  strengthen  our  morale, 
and  Inspire  us  to  a  new  yearning  for  the 
better  things  of  life.  To  the  subjected  peo- 
ples menaced  by  the  pangs  of  hunger  and 
want  It  will  emphasize  their  Inferior  status 
and  Inspire  them  to  a  yearning  for  the  same 
unfettered  freedom.  It  is  that  yearning  which 
constitutes  the  mcst  effective  weapon  for  the 
Serbs  end  Greeks  and  the  lack  of  It  which 
contributed  mcst  to  the  fail  of  France 

Secondly,  we  are  in  the  process  of  bringing 
about  a  revolution  in  diet.  Scientific  studies 
In  food  reactions  on  even  our  mental  apti- 
tudes, our  outlook  upon  life,  and  the  mass 
psychology  have  been  under  way  for  years. 
We  have  now  learned,  as  you  know,  that  we 
have  been  destroying  by  the  milling  process 
the  most  valuable  content  of  the  natural 
grain  of  wheat.  Within  a  few  days  new  flours 
will  appear  on  the  market  with  the  thiamin 
not  only  restored  but  with  other  vitamins 
added.  Late  discoveries  in  mental  attitudes 
Intensify  our  concern  over  our  failure  tc 
consume  sufficient  fruits  and  green  sub- 
stances. British  stores  of  fruits  and  fruit 
Juices  are  very  low.  Eggs,  dairy  products, 
and  meats  are  also  vital  and  are  likewise 
scarce  in  England.  An  effort  will  be  made 
within  the  next  few  months  to  export  to  the 
Isles,  and  to  some  extent  to  the  conquered 
countries,  vast  quantities  of  these  essentials. 

But  no  less  interesting  to  us  Is  the  fact 
that  there  exists  in  our  own  diet,  yes,  yotirs 
and  mine,  a  grave  deficiency  In  these  same 
foods,  due  not  alone  to  low  Incomes  but  also 
to  lack  of  education. 

It  is  estimated  that  50  percent  of  the 
American  boys  now  being  rejected  In  the 
draft  have  nothing  wrong  with  them  but 
the  effects  of  poor  diet.  Great  Britain  has 
Just  completed  a  most  Interesting  experiment. 
She  took  at  random  1,000  rejected  boys, 
placed  them  under  proper  diet  for  60  days 
and  sent  them  back  for  reexamination. 
Eighty-five   percent   passed. 

In  the  United  States  today  an  Army  meal 
costs  21  cents.  The  average  American  meal 
costs  10  cents.  To  bring  the  average  Ameri- 
can meal  up  to  a  minimum  of  the  Army 
standard  in  fruits,  eggs,  dairy  products,  and 
meats  would  add  a  net  $2,000,000,000  annually 
to  our  farm  Income.  Add  two  billion  to  the 
farmers'  total  cash  sales  Income  of  $8,354,- 
000  for  last  year,  for  these  particular  com- 
modities, and  the  South  will  show  new  life. 

Herein  lies  hope  if  you  and  I  are  equal  to 
the  occasion. 

Already  cotton  Is  no  longer  king.  Last 
year  Income  from  livestock  alone  in  the  10 
Cotton  States  exceeded  that  from  cotton. 
Our  cotton  exports  will  fall  this  year  from 
6.000,000  bales  annually  to  approximately  1. 
Even  though  our  own  consumption  Is  rap- 
idly increasing  and  will  likely  reach  a  record 
In  1941  of  9.000,000  bales,  the  Surplus  Com- 
modities Corporation  will  have  to  purchase 
another  half-million  bales,  and  the  A.  A.  A. 
program  will  have  to  pull  the  yield  down  to 
11,500.000  bales— and  still  we  will  have  left 
on  our  hands  1,000,000  bales  to  add  to  the 
present  surplus. 

Great  Britain  won't  need  any  of  our  sur- 
plus wheat,  except  what  Canada  can  supply, 
and  will  be  able  to  take  very  little  of  our  to- 
bacco— unless,  of  course,  we  force  some  of 
these  commodities  upon  her.  We  are  con- 
fronted squarely  with  the  problems,  first  of 
improving  our  diet  by  education  and  equali- 
zation of  opportunity,  and,  secondly,  of  shift- 
ing our  quantities  of  production  from  those 
crops  which  In  the  past  have  depended  upon 
foreign  trade  to  commodities  essential  to  our 
menu. 

Can  we,  you  and  I,  meet  this  challenge? 
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The  greatest  gap  In  t|he  South's  economy  Is 
the  lack  of  its  proper  lijidustrtal  development. 
It  Is  evident  from  your  Brookings  Institution 
survey  report  of  the  Florida  fiscal  situation, 
released  this  month,  that  one  of  your  great- 
est difficulties  is  the  lack  of  proper  Indus- 
trialization— that  Is,  the  industrialization 
locally  of  at  least  those  natural  resources 
found  within  your  borders  as  contrasted  with 
their  removal  from  the  State  at  raw-material 
prices.  I 

The  per  capita  Income  of  any  State  in  this 
Union  Is  almost  the  exajct  Inverse  ratio  of  the 
percentage  of  Its  population  depending  upon 
agriculture.  No  section!  exceeds  the  South  In 
those  minerals,  fuels,  aijid  raw  materials  nor- 
mally required  for  Industrial  development. 
In  addition  to  practicably  every  mineral,  we 
have  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  oil  and  gas 
deposits  and  one-fifth  (pf  its  soft  coal. 

There  are  two  monstrous  barriers  to  the 
South's  normal  industrialization,  and  even 
to  her  proper  commercial  and  agricultural 
development:  (1)  high  power  rates,  and  (2) 
high,  discriminatory  freight  rates. 

HIGH   POWJIR  RATES 

North  of  us  and  east  of  my  State,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authorit]  seems  to  have  pro- 
vided the  answer  to  thu  high  power  barrier. 
Using  only  the  natural  resource,  the  falling 
waters  of  the  Tennessee  that  had  been  wast- 
ing themselves  to  the  ^a  down  through  the 
ages,  the  Authority  today  Is  delivering  to  the 
people  electricity  at  a  rate  they  can  afford. 
Their  rates  average  barely  half  as  high  as 
mine  In  Arkansas  and  far  less  than  half  as 
high  as  yours  In  Florida.  The  private  com- 
panies operating  thers  are  making  more 
money  than  ever  befor*'.  Industries,  includ- 
ing defense  industries,  are  moving  into  the 
T.  V.  A.  faster  than  the  T.  V.  A.  can  supply 
the  power,  and  so  there  has  come  to  that  area 
a  prosperity  heretofore  unknown. 

It  Is  estimated  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission that  in  the  South  there  are  today 
over  3,000.000,000  kilowatts  of  undeveloped 
hydroelectric  power. 

Our  rivers  should  be  larnessed  now.  Thus 
would  come  cheap  electricity  to  every  com- 
munity of  the  South. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission,  as  you 
know,  is  now  publishini;  annually  the  typical 
electric  bills  of  all  cltie:  in  all  States.  I  hold 
In  my  hand  here  the  Commission's  report  on 
typical  T.  V.  A.  bills.  If  we  turn  to  Tupelo. 
Miss.,  for  Instance,  we  will  find  that  there 
25  kilowatt -hours  of  rfsidential  service  cost 
75  cents.  100  hours  cosi  $2.25,  and  250  hours 
cost  $4  25.  By  way  of!  comparison,  I  quote 
you  here  the  rates  olj  one  of  your  larger 
cities — and  I  have  selected  one  from  among 
those  with  the  lowest  rates  In  Florida.  In 
that  city  25  kllowatt-h^urs  cost  you  $1.91,  as 
compared  with  the  75  1  cents  of  Tupelo;  100 
kilowatt-hours  cost  you  $6.08,  as  compared 
with  the  $2.25  of  Tup4lo,  and  250  kilowatt- 
hours  costs  you  $10.08,  las  compared  with  the 
$4.25  of  Tupelo.  Yovuj  commercial  and  In- 
dustrial rates  are  proiportlonately  high  by 
comparison.    Althoughf  your  rates  are  a  lit- 
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ploitation by  the  a^isentee-owned,  Wall- 
Street-cont  rolled  Powjer  Trust  monopoly. 
Last  year  the  people  of  Florida  used  1,017,- 
436,000  kilowatt-hour^  of  electrl'lty,  for 
which  you  paid  $31,344|,182.  Now,  under  the 
Tupelo,  Miss.,  rates — the  T.  V.  A.  rates — you 
would  have  paid  for  that  same  current  $13,- 
597,189,  and  you  would  have  saved  "$17,746,- 
993.  And,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  would 
charge  that  T.  V.  A.  n  tes  ars  unfair,  may  I 


point  out  that  If  you 
prevailing   in  Ontario, 


have  an  o'ld,  old  hyd-o  system,  this  same 
current  would  have  cost  you  $11,932,640,  and 
your  savings  would  have  been  $19,411,542. 
Fiuthermore.  the  figure  actually  show  that 


had  paid  the  prices 
Canada,  where   they 


over  In  Tupelo  and  throughout  the  T.  V.  A. 
area,  where  the  per  capita  Income  is  much 
lower  than  yours,  the  people  are  using  more 
than  twice  as  much  current  as  you  are 
using — because  the  rates  are  low. 

In  the  13  Southern  States  last  year  as 
compared  with  T.  V.  A.  rates  we  were  ex- 
ploited in  overcharges  a  total  of  $156,465,243. 
This  Is  our  tribute  to  the  power  lords  as 
their  "indentiued  servants"  down  here  In 
this  economic  dominion  of  the  Northeast. 

I  say  these  things  to  you  because  we  have 
got  to  do  something  about  It,  and  because  we 
will  do  something  about  it. 

It  l£  unfortunate  that  you  of  Florida  have 
but  very  little  potential  hydro  power,  and 
that  you  have  no  deposits  of  coal.  gas.  or 
oil  for  power  production,  but  it  Is  fortunate 
that  to  the  north  of  you.  and  within  easy 
power  range  are  billions  of  kllowatt-hovirs  cf 
potential  hydro  production  and  vast  deposits 
of  coal  to  supplement  that  in  any  amount. 

Plans  are  now  under  way  In  the  Congress 
to  start  some  of  these  developments  and  to 
have  others  ready  to  go  when  the  war  is 
over;  but  there  Is  tremendous  opposition,  and 
many  of  the  companies  that  are  bleeding  the 
South  by  this  process  are  using  the  very 
funds  that  they  extract  from  us  to  fight  the 
South  in  Its  effort  to  achieve  this  develop- 
ment. 

The  power  situation  In  Florida  affects  that 
in  my  own  State  of  Arkansas  at  this  minute, 
In  this  way:  When  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  stepped  up  its  operation  a  few  days 
ago  at  Alcoa  to  24-hour  production  It  re- 
quired 150,000  additional  kilowatts.  T.  V  A. 
could  supply  only  80.000.  Seventy  thousand 
had  to  be  found  somewhere  else.  T.  V  A. 
turned  to  the  companies  operating  In  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida. 
They  could  supply  only  35,000  kilowatts. 
T.  V  A.  was  under  contract  to  supply  the 
Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co.  35,000  kilowatts 
on  an  exchange  agreement,  so  In  order  to 
furnish  the  other  35,000,  T.  V  A.  virtually 
cut  Arkansas  off. 

It  has  been  my  honor  to  Introduce  In  the 
Congress  at  this  session  an  administration- 
sponsored  measure  known  as  the  Arkansas 
Valley  Authority  bill  to  develop  the  Arkansas, 
the  Red,  the  White,  and  the  St.  Francis  River 
basins,  covering  approximately  one-tenth  of 
the  United  States,  along  the  line  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  It  would  cover  part  or  all  of  every 
Southern  State  west  of  the  Mississippi  and 
would  vitally  improve  conditions  throughout 
the  South. 

You  have  here  in  Florida  one  of  Jthe  world's 
richest  phosphate  deposits.  Nothing  Is  more 
essential  to  life  nor  to  a  prosperous  agricul- 
ture than  phosphate  In  the  soil.  The  deposits 
are  scarce  In  the  world  and  our  soils  are 
rapidly  becoming  depleted.  You  have  many 
phosphate  companies  operating  here  now  but 
if  you  had  the  cheap  electric  power  to  break 
those  phosphates  down  into  the  highly  con- 
centrated superphosphates  lately  developed 
in  T.  V.  A.,  there  would  be  huge  additional 
profits  for  your  State. 

As  we  go  along  It  well  to  remember  two 
things  that  we  are  prone  to  forget:  One,  that 
a  power  system  Is  essentially  a  monopoly 
granted  and  tolerated  by  the  people  In  return 
for  reasonable  service — which  In  the  future 
their  failure  to  render  shall  be  ImpUed  as  a 
request  for  their  passports — and  two,  that 
developments  such  as  T.  V.  A.  will  In  the  end 
cost  the  Nation  nothing. 

DISCaiMINATORT    FREIGHT   RATES 

The  second  of  these  barriers  is  high  freight 
rates.  The  freight-rate  structure  btUlt  up  by 
the  railroads  over  the  decades  past  to  favor 
the  Industries  of  the  North  and  East  is  an 
unscientific  conglomeration  of  figures  appar- 
ently made  purposely  unintelligent  for  public 
consumption  They  have,  for  instance,  dif- 
ferent and  dissimilar  rates  between  each  two 
points  In  the  United  States. 

Your  rates  on  Industrial  shipments  origi- 
nating in  Florida  are  40  percent  higher  than 


th'jse  on  commodities  originating  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  rates 
on  those  originating  In  my  State  average  75 
pt^rcent  higher. 

With  apologies  for  so  many  figures.  I  give 
here  a  specific  example.  Suppose  you  ship 
from  Atlanta  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  731 
miles,  100  pounds  of  typical  first -class  freight. 
Your  rate  Is  $2.10.  But  suppose  your  com- 
petitor In  New  York  City  ships  the  100  pounda 
to  Chicago.  890  miles  or  159  miles  farther, 
his  rate  Is  $1.67  or  $0.43  per  hundred  cheaper 
than  yours. 

Or  suppose  you  ship  the  100  pounds  from 
Atlanta  to  Louisville,  449  miles.  Your  rate  is 
$1  66.  Suppose  your  competitor  In  New  York 
City  ships  It  This  distance  Is  852  miles— 
nearly  twice  as  far — and  his  rate  is  $1.64.  or 
2  cents  less  than  yours. 

We  have  recently  obtained  slight  reductions 
on  some  commodities,  but  we  haven't 
scratched  the  surface  yet.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  the  power 
through  a  crude  process  of  law  to  order  rate 
reductions,  but  those  orders  are  few  and  far 
between. 

These  barriers — high  power  rates,  high  dis- 
criminatory freight  rates,  and  others — are 
walls  of  servitude  which  cannot  endure.  If 
they  persist,  some  young  generation  of  Intel- 
ligent and  daring  southerners  will  rise  up  and 
destroy  them. 

WE   OPERATE  BT    POLITICAL    PARTIES 

We,  of  course,  must  operate  through  po- 
litical parties  Thus  are  we  most  effective. 
Let  us  turn  the  spotlight  cf  our  two  great 
parties  on  these  problems,  not  historically 
but  objectively.  I  give  you,  first,  a  picture 
as  suggested  by  the  columnist  Jay  Franklin : 

Once  there  were  two  hairy  mammoths,  with 
long,  curved  tusks,  Inquisitive  noses,  and 
gluttonous  appetites. 

One  was  cavorting  around  the  Siberian 
tundras  in  the  Pleistocene  era,  stuffing  his 
tummy  with  Alpine  popples  and  similar  deli- 
cacies left  by  the  retreating  glaciers.  Lord  of 
all  he  surveyed  and  concerned  only  with  his 
own  immediate  contentment,  he  defied  all 
danger  signals  The  glaciers  had  been  re- 
treating steadily  for  thousands  of  years, 
hadn't  they?  What  cared  he  If  the  birds  were 
flying  south?  Snug  In  his  warm  woolen  coat, 
he  refused  to  believe  the  glaciers  were  on  the 
move  again. 

Just  the  other  day  they  dug  him  out  of  an 
iceberg,  hair  and  all,  frozen  solid,  taken  by 
Burpr:se  in  an  unfair  caprice  of  nature,  which 
apparently  had  no  further  use  for  giant 
mammoths  and  had  decided  that  the  Pleisto- 
cene age  was  over. 

Then  there  was  the  other  creature,  the 
American  Tycoon  (genus  G.  O.  P.)  who 
cavorted  among  the  lush  savannahs  of  laissez- 
faire,  stuffing  his  maw  with  rugged  Individ- 
ualism, corporate  mergers,  special  privilege, 
and  other  Wall  Street  delicacies  left  behind 
the  retreating  forces  of  mercantile  philoso- 
phy. For  generations  the  grass  had  grown 
greener,  the  pastures  wider,  and  there  seemed 
no  reason  to  believe  that  eventually  the  en- 
tire world  might  not  become  this  creature's 
playground.  He  merely  smirked  at  the  r'slng 
tide  of  unemployment,  he  laughed  at  Hitler 
and  possible  world  revolution.  These  things 
would  pass — they  always  had.  He  had  big 
cash  reserves,  laws  and  Judges,  and  philoso- 
phies which  provided  him  with  a  thick  ccat 
against  the  storm.  He  would  not  believe  that 
the  climate  of  public  opinion  had  changed 
and  that  hiunan  nature  had  rung  down  the 
curtain  on  the  age  of  rugged  IndlvIduallEm 
and  Industrial  laissez-faire. 

They'll  d.g  him  cut  seme  day  from  the  ccld 
iceberg  of  history  and  they'll  marvel  at  how 
he  was  tolerated  so  long  among  the  mocopc- 
Ues  and  want  and  inequalities  of  opportunity 
which  he  created. 

We  have  seen  this  creative  trample  and  ex- 
ploit the  South  since  the  War  between  tbm 
States.  We  have  seen  him  sink  the  Nation's 
battleships  after  World  War  Mo.  1.  rather 
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than  be  taxed  a  little  to  svistaln  them.  We 
have  seen  him  permit  millions  to  go  unem- 
ployed and  cold  and  hungry  and  we  have  seen 
him  keep  hands  off  while  we  lost  our  homes. 
We  can  stlU  bear  him  bellow  forth,  as  the 
people  slipped  the  Iceberg  down  upon  him  In 
1932.  "grass  will  grow  In  the  streets  of  hun- 
dreds of  cities." 

Eight  years  have  passed  and  we  have  seen 
him  struggle,  through  a  policy  of  negation 
and  obstruction,  to  make  his  boast  come  true. 
Lust  fall  we  heard  again  his  trumpet  warning 
that  If  we  did  not  resurrect  him,  "this  way 
of  life  win  pass."  We  have  seen  him  oppose 
rearmament  and  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
dictators. 

But  the  people  did  not  resxirrect  him  and 
the  grass  did  not  grow,  and  this  way  of  life 
did  not  pass — and  shall  not  pass — a,n6.  we 
sha!l  not  comfort  the  dictators. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  traditionally  of 
the  people  and  for  the  people.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  Andrew  Jackson  settled  that.  The 
last  few  years  have  bean  no  exception. 

We  took  over  In  1933  a  stunned  and  des- 
perate nation  and  we  set  about  at  once  to 
rebuild  and  restabllize  It  from  within.  In 
every  town  and  every  country-side  stand  en- 
during monuments  to  the  democracy  we  put 
to  work.  Lock  at  them.  There  is  our  bank 
depo&lt  insurance;  there  are  our  idle  men 
cmp'oyed;  there  are  new  roads  and  streets. 
legion  huts,  community  buildings  and 
schools:  there  are  the  N.  Y.  A..  C.  C.  C,  and 
new  vocational  training  programs;  there  are 
farm  credit,  farm  security,  soil  conservation, 
reforestation,  surplus  commodity  marketing, 
and  the  AAA;  there  are  rural  electrifica- 
tion. Federal  and  United  States  Houeing.  and 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation;  there 
la  social  security;  there  are  new  flood  control 
and  rivers  and  harbors  programs.  T.  V.  A  . 
Orand  Coulee,  and  on  and  on — a  new  Army, 
a  new  Air  Corps,  and  a  new  Navy — all  this 
under  the  administration  of  that  gallant 
democrat,  humanitarian,  and  friend  of  the 
South,  your  leader  and  mine,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

We  may  make  mistakes  but  they  won't  dig 
us  out  of  an  Iceberg. 

CONCLUSION 

Tonight,  as  government  by  the  people  faces 
Its  supreme  test  throughout  the  earth  and  as 
the  freedom  of  all  non-Axis  nations  faces 
peril,  let  us  as  Americans  resolve  to  meet,  at 
any  cost,  the  challenge  of  defending  our 
democracy  and  its  Ideals,  and  then,  as  inter- 
nal discriminations  and  economic  injustices 
threaten  to  enslave  great  sections  of  our 
country,  let  us  as  southerners  resolve  also  to 
fight  like  Jackson  at  New  Orleans  to  rid  the 
South  of  all  known  barriers  and  to  make 
democracy  work. 


Rhode     Island     Declaration     of     Inde- 
pendence 


REMARKS 

y  or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  RHODZ  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  2.  1941 


Mr.  PORAND.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  invite  the  attention  ol  the  House 


to  the  importance  attached  by  the  people 
of  Rhode  Island  to  the  date  May  4.  On 
Sunday,  May  4,  we  of  Rhode  Island  will 
celebrate  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-fifth 
anniversary  of  our  State's  declaration  of 
independence  from  the  British  Crown, 
and  we  extend  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
to  every  Member  of  the  House,  a  very 
cordial  invitation  to  join  with  us  at  exer- 
cises to  be  held  in  Statuary  Hall,  here  in 
the  Capitol,  at  2:30  o'clock.  These  exer- 
cises will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Society  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Thesmallest  of  the  American  Colonies, 
Rhode  Island,  speaking  through  its  gen- 
eral assembly,  announced  2  months 
ahead  of  the  other  Colonies,  through  a 
solemn  declaration  of  independence,  that 
it  could  no  longer  tolerate  the  tyrannical 
abuses  to  which  its  people  had  been  sub- 
jected by  the  government  of  George  III, 
King  of  Great  Britain. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations,  which  is  the  oflBcial 
name  of  the  State,  has  an  area  of  only 
1.300  square  miles — 1,067  square  miles  is 
land  and  the  rest  water — has  a  coast 
line  of  400  miles  that  is  washed  by  tide- 
water. Yet  it  boasts  of  a  population  of 
713,346  persons,  as  shown  by  the  Six- 
teenth Decennial  Census,  taken  April  1, 
1940. 

We  of  Little  Rhody,  as  our  State  is 
popularly  known,  like  to  think  of  our 
State  as  the  cradle  of  religious  hberty  in 
America,  and  we  look  with  respect  and 
admiration  upon  its  founder,  Roger  Wil- 
liams, for  bringing  that  honor  to  us. 

Banished  from  Massachusetts  for  his 
political  and  rel'gicus  opinions,  to  escape 
deportation  to  England.  Roger  Williams 
fled,  in  the  rigors  of  the  New  England 
winter  season,  to  the  shores  of  Narragan- 
sett  Bay,  and  there  he  founded  Provi- 
dence, now  the  capital  city  of  our  State. 

His  soul's  desire  was  to  do  the  natives 
good.  He  was  an  idealist  and  a  philan- 
thropist. His  most  pronounced  charac- 
teristic was  his  love  for  his  fellowmen. 
whether  English  or  Indian.  He  was  a 
friendly  man.  He  had  faith  in  demo- 
cratic government — the  rule  of  the  people. 
Throughout  his  hfe  his  appeal  for  the 
settlement  of  every  dispute  was  to  rea- 
son, not  to  force.  The  religious  liberty  or 
freedom  of  thought  that  he  demanded 
for  himself,  he  extended  to  all  who  sought 
refuge  with  him  from  the  theological  and 
political  rigidity  of  the  Puritan  common- 
wealth. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Colony  of  Rhode 
Island,  believing  in  and  practicing  the 
principles  of  its  founder,  arose  on  May  4. 
1776.  and  declared  their  independence 
from  the  tyrant  rulers  from  overseas? 

I  include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
the  full  text  of  the  Rhode  Island  declar- 
ation of  independence,  and  I  invite  all  of 
you  to  read  it.  I  am  sure  that  everyone 
who  reads  that  historic  document  will 
draw  from  it  much  inspiration  applicable 
to  these  trying  days  through  which  we 
are  now  passing. 


An  Act  of  iNrEPEvoENCE  bt  the  Colony  or 
Rhcde  Island  and  Providence  Plantations, 
Passed  by  the  General  Asslmblt  at  the 
Old    Statehouse    in    Providence,    Mat    4, 
1776 
An  act  repealing  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for 
the  more  effectually  securing  to  H;s  Maj- 
esty the  allegiance  of  his  subjects  in  this, 
his  colony  and  dominion  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations."    And  alter- 
ing  the   forms   of   commissions,    of    all 
writs,  and  processes  In  the  courts,  and 
of  the  oaths  prescribed  by  law 

Whereas  In  all  States  existing  by  compact, 
protection  and  allegiance  are  reciprocal,  the 
latter  being  only  due  In  consequence  of  the 
former;  and 

Whereas  George  HI,  King  of  Great  Britain, 
forgetting  his  dignity,  regardless  of  the  com- 
pact most  solemnly  entered  into,  ratified,  and 
confirmed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  by 
his  illustrious  ancestors,  and  till  of  late,  fully 
recognized  by  him,  and  entirely  departing 
from  the  duties  and  character  of  a  good  king, 
instead  of  protecting,  is  endeavoring  to  dz- 
stroy  the  good  people  of  this  colony,  and  of 
all  the  United  Colonies,  by  sending  fleets  and 
armies  to  America  to  confiscate  our  property, 
and  spread  fire,  sword,  and  desolation 
throughout  our  country,  in  order  to  compel 
us  vo  submit  to  the  most  debasing  and  de- 
testable tyranny,  whereby  we  are  obliged  by 
necessity,  and  It  becomes  our  highest  duty,  to 
use  every  means  with  which  Gcd  and  Nature 
have  furnished  us,  In  support  of  cur  inviolate 
rights  and  privileges,  to  oppose  that  power 
which  is  exerted  only  for  our  destruction. 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  this  general  as- 
sembly, and  by  the  authority  it  is  enacted, 
That  an  act,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  more 
effectually  securing  to  His  Majesty  the  al- 
legiance of  his  subjects,  in  this  his  colony 
and  dominion  of  Rhcde  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,"  be,  and  the  same  is,  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  this  general 
assembly,  and  by  the  authority  thereof,  it  is 
enacted.  That  in  all  commissions  for  oflQces, 
civil  and  military,  and  in  all  writs  and  pro- 
cesses in  law,  whether  original.  Judicial,  or 
executory,  civil  or  criminal,  whereon  the 
name  and  authority  of  the  said  King  is  made 
use  of,  the  same  shall  be  omitted,  and  In 
the  room  thereof,  the  name  and  authority 
of  the  governor  and  company  of  this  colony 
shall  be  substituted  In  the  following  words, 
to  wit: 

"THE  GOVERNOR  AND  COMPANY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
COLONY  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  AND  PROVIDENCE 
PLANTATIONS 

"That  all  such  commissions,  writs,  and 
processes  shall  be  otherwise  of  the  same  form 
and  terms  as  they  heretofore  were;  that  the 
courts  of  law  be  no  longer  entitled  nor  con- 
sidered as  the  King's  courts;  and  that  no  in- 
strument in  writing,  of  any  nature  or  kind, 
whether  public  or  private,  shall,  in  the  date 
thereof,  mention  the  year  of  the  said  King's 
reign." 

Provided,  nevertheless.  That  nothing  in  this 
act  contained  shall  render  void  or  vitiate  any 
commission,  writ,  process,  or  instrument  here- 
tofore made  or  executed,  on  account  of  the 
name  and  authority  of  the  said  King  being 
therein  inserted. 

While  celebrating  this  historic  event, 
it  is  fitting  that  we  should  pause  to  pay 
a  special  tribute  to  the  author  of  that 
great  document.  Jonathan  Arnold. 

Had  he  contributed  nothing  else  to  the 
life  and  history  of  the  United  States  than 
his  draft  of  the  Rhode  Island  Declaration 
of  Independence,  his  descendants  would 
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be  fully  justified  to  proclaim  him  a  great 
man.  ' 


But  he  did  much  n 
A  cursory  study  of 
he  was  a  member  of 


ore  for  his  country. 
tiis  life  shows  that 
:he  General  Assem- 


bly of  the  Colony  of  iiihode  Island  at  the 
time  he  wrote  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. 

He  was  a  physician 
organizing  ability,  ht 


Possessed  of  great 
was  made  Surgeon 
General  in  the  United  Colonies  imder 
George  Washington. 


He  was  a  Member 


of  the  Continental 


Congress  from  1782  to  1784,  and  his  claim 
to  fame  in  that  connection  was  his  de- 
clared policy  of  Independence.  When 
an  attempt  was  maqe  to  impose  secrecy 
on  the  Members  as  to  what  occurred,  he 
declared  he  would  not  be  bound — that  he 
wanted  the  right  to  let  his  constituents 
know  what  was  goin?  on. 

When  he  left  Congress  he  became  a 
lawyer  and  finally  tecome  chief  justice' 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Vermont. 

We  take  pride  on  [this  occasion  to  jMiy 
tribute  to  the  memo|-y  of  this  great  man 
who  so  distinguished  himself  in  the 
fields  of  medicine,  J  public  affairs,  and 
law. 

We  pause  furtner,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pay 
our  respects  to  a  di$tingulshed  descend- 
ant of  Jonathan  Arnold— his  great-great- 
grandson,     the     H6norable     Theodore 


Francis  Green,  now 
from  Rhode  Island. 
ancestor,  he  is  a  nat 


the  junior  Senator 

Like  his  Illustrious 

ive  of  our  State,  and 


we  are  all  proud  of  the  unselfish  and  out- 
standing service  he  has  rendered  and  Is 
now  rendering  to  his  State  and  coimtry 
as  a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  General 
Assembly,  as  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
now  as  a  United  States  Senator. 

That  the  declaration  of  independence 
by  the  general  assembly  was  not  an  idle 
gesture  but  the  result  of  a  well  thought 
out  and  carefully  determined  plan  of  men 
who  had  been  subjected  to  a  long  series 
of  abuses  and  intolerable  treatment  is 
attested  to  by  the  constitution  they  drew 
up  and  which  the  people  of  the  State 
adopted.    I  quote  a  few  excerpts: 

[Excerpts  from   the  Constitution  of  Rhode 
Island  I 

We.  the  people  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations,  grateful  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  the  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  He  hath  so  long  permitted  us  to  enjoy. 
and  looking  to  Him  f(}r  a  blessing  upon  our 
endeavors  to  secure  and  to  transmit  the  same 
unimpaired  to  succeeding  generations,  do  or- 
dain and  establish  this  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment. 

All  free  governments  are  Instituted  for  the 
protection,  safety,  and  happiness  of  the 
people.  AU  laws,  therefore,  should  be  made 
for  the  good  of  the  whole;  and  the  burdens 
of  the  State  ought  to  be  fairly  distributed 
among  its  citizens. 

Whereas  Almighty  God  hath  created  the 
mind  free;  and  whereas  a  principal  object  of 
ovir  venerable  ancestors,  in  their  migration 
to  this  country  and  their  settlement  of  this 
State,  was,  as  they  expressed  It,  to  hold  forth 
a  lively  experiment,  that  a  most  flourishing 
civil  state  may  stand  and  best  be  maintained 
with  full  liberty  In  religious  concernments. 

We  therefore  declare  that  no  man  shaU  be 
restrained,  molested,  or  burdened  In  his  body 
or  goods,  nor  dlquaUfled  from  holding  any 


office,  nor  otherwise  suffer  on  account  of  his 
religious  belief:  and  that  every  man  shall  be 
free  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience  and  to  profess  and  by 
argtiment  to  maintain  his  opinion  in  matters 
of  religion;  and  that  the  same  shall  in  no- 
wise diminish,  enlarge,  or  affect  his  civil 
capacity. 

Every  person  within  this  State  ought  to 
obtain  right  and  Justice  freely  and  without 
purchase,  completely  and  without  denial, 
promptly  and  without  delay. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  by  an  Impartial  Jury;  to  have  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel  In  his  defense,  and  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  speak  for  himself;  nor  shall  he  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  unless  by 
the  Judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the 

land. 

The  citizens  have  a  right  In  a  peaceable 
manner  to  assemble  for  their  common  good 
and  to  apply  to  these  invested  with  the  pow- 
ers of  government  for  redress  of  grievances  or 
for  other  purposes,  by  petition,  address,  or 
remonstrance. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  shall  not  be  Infringed. 


The  New  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  SAUTHOFF 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  May  2.  19  il 


Mr.  SAUTHOFF,  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Membars  of  the  House.  I  have  studied  the 
statement  of  Mr.  John  L.  SuUivan.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
also  the  statement  of  Mr.  Colin  F.  Stam, 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  over  the 
week  end  so  that  I  might  get  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  suggestions  offered 
for  the  new  tax  bill.  I  have  several  sug- 
gestions to  make  lor  the  committee's 
consideration. 

First.  I  feel  that  it  is  decidedly  unfair 
to  the  taxpayer,  particularly  those  who 
will  find  the  new  tax  bill  quite  a  heavy 
burden,  to  force  them  to  give  a  substan- 
tial share  of  their  earnings  while  wealthy 
newspaper  corporations  are  being  subsi- 
dized by  the  Government.  I  therefore 
feel  that  the  second-class  mail  matter 
should  be  put  on  a  paying  basis.  I  ap- 
preciate that  there  are  many  small  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  that  cannot  af- 
ford to  make  such  a  payment.  I  there- 
fore suggest  that  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers having  a  circulation  of  not  to 
exceed  7,500  or  10,000  should  be  ex- 
empted from  this  particular  provision, 
but  I  do  feel  that  it  is  an  injustice  and 
an  inequaUty  to  tax  the  man  who  is  strug- 
gling along  on  a  modest  income,  trying 
to  support  a  wife  and  a  couple  of  chil- 
dren, trying  to  pay  his  insurance  policies, 
and  trying  to  buy  a  home,  and  use  part  of 
his  money  to  grant  a  subsidy  to  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  the  New  York  Daily  News, 


the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington 
Star,  and  many  other  prosperous  news- 
paper corporations. 

Second.  I  also  feel  that  the  taxes  on 
radio  broadcasting  stations  should  be 
substantial.  Such  stations  are  virtually 
a  monopoly  which  is  granted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  protected  by  the  Govern- 
ment through  its  licensing  features.  Why 
should  such  a  monopoly,  granted  and 
maintained  by  the  Government,  not  con- 
tribute liberaHy  to  the  Government's  sup- 
port? Personally,  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  give  the  Government  half  of  my  earn- 
ings if  the  Government  would  grant  me 
a  license  for  a  broadcasting  station. 

Third.  One  more  recommendation  and 
I  have  finished.  The  taxpayer  making  a 
net  Income  up  to  $4,000  or  $5,000  a  year, 
who  has  a  wife  and  three  or  four  children, 
usually  obligates  himself  not  only  for  life 
insurance  but  also  for  health  and  acci- 
dent insurance,  sometimes  for  the  an- 
nuity tj'pe  of  insurance  in  additio.i  to  the 
foregoing,  and  also  buys  a  home  ranging 
in  price  anywhere  from  $5,000  to  $10,000. 
All  these  obligations  fix  his  income  in 
certain  channels  for  years  to  ccme.  and 
if  the  Government  places  upon  him  a 
very  substantial  Increase  in  his  taxes  he 
will  have  to  drop  some  of  the  other  things 
in  order  to  meet  his  obligation  to  the 
Government.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
we  could  raise  a  very  appreciable  amount 
with  the  newspaper  and  broadcasting- 
station  tax  which  would  help  in  relieving 
the  lower-income  producers  of  their  ad- 
ditional burdens  by  a  substantial  amount. 

METHOD   or  PATMXNT 

Obviously  it  would  be  to  the  interest 
of  the  Government  to  have  a  steady 
stream  of  revenue  fiowing  in  as  a  result  of 
these  tax  measures.  Usually  pa\ments 
are  made  on  a  yearly  or  quarterly  basis. 
It  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  distinct  advan- 
tage to  the  Government  to  have  a 
monthly  system  of  payment  on  income 
taxes,  but  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
that  would  involve  a  huge  amount  of 
bookkeeping  and  mean  considerable  add- 
ed expense.    This  we  want  to  avoid. 

For  the  taxpayer  monthly  payments 
would  be  a  blessing,  for  the  taxes  which 
he  has  to  pay  to  the  local  municipality, 
to  his  State,  and  to  his  Grovernment  fall 
too  closely  together.  If  the  Federal  p::y- 
ments  could  be  spread  out  over  a  year,  it 
would,  no  doubt,  aid  him  in  accumulating 
the  money  and  meeting  his  obligation  to 
the  Government. 

Our  new  tax  bill  will,  no  doubt,  reach 
millions  who  have  never  yet  paid  a  Fed- 
eral income  tax.  Hundreds  of  thousands, 
if  not  several  millions,  of  these  taxpayers 
do  not  have  checking  accounts  or  bank 
accounts  of  any  nature  whatever.  Fur- 
thermore, they  do  not  have  a  savings 
account  on  which  they  can  draw  when 
their  taxes  are  due.  They  are  the  smaller 
Income  groups  that  are  paid  weekly  or 
monthly  and  usually  have  many  places 
to  pay  their  salaries  when  they  receive 
them.  Many  of  the  taxpayers  in  these 
groups  buy  on  the  installment  plan. 
Therefore,  if  we  could  devise  some 
method  by  which  they  might  pay  a  little 
out  of  their  weekly  or  monthly  salaries  as 
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_,  they  earned  them,  they  would  not  have 
much  of  a  problem  about  their  tax  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Therefore  I  make  the  suggestion  to  the 
committee  for  its  careful  consideration 
that  revenue  stamps  be  printed  in  the 
denominations  of  $1.  $3,  and  $5  and  be 
placed  in  the  post  offices  throughout  the 
United  States  so  that  the  small  taxpayer 
may  be  able,  without  any  expanse  or 
difficulty,  to  go  to  his  post  office  and  pur- 
chase a  $1.  $3.  or  $5  stamp,  as  the  case 
may  be.  He  can  put  that  stamp  in  a 
folder  and  in  due  season  will  have  pur- 
chased sufficient  stamps  to  pay  his  tax. 

This  is  a  benefit  to  the  taxpayer  be- 
cause It  does  not  burden  him  with  a 
lump-sum  payment  on  the  15th  of  March. 
It  is  also  a  benefit  to  him  because  he 
will  save  a  little  as  he  goes  along. 

To  the  Government  it  will  be  an  ad- 
Tantage  because  there  will  be  revenue 
flowing  in  steadily  throughout  the  year, 
and  also  it  will  be  an  advantage  because 
the  tax  will  be  collected,  which  in  many 
cases  otherwise  will  never  be  collected  by 
the  Government. 

I  trust  that  the  committee  will  give  this 
matter  earnest  and  careful  consideration, 
as  I  feel  it  is  worthy  of  time  and  atten- 
tion. 


Men  of  Athens 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

'  '^     OF  OBECON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  2.  1941 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
well  aware  that  Demosthenes,  the  great 
orator  of  ancient  Greece,  won  his  fame 
In  his  orations  trying  to  arouse  the 
Athenian  people  against  Philip  of  Mace- 
don.  The  history  has  been  well  told 
many  times,  but  nowhere  have  I  seen  it 
as  well  told  as  recently  In  two  editorials 
In  the  Oregonian,  a  newspaper  of  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  and  to  Include 
these  editorials. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  editorials  referred  to  follow: 

IFtom    tbe   Oregonian,    Portland,   Oreg.,    of 
AprU  ai,  IMl) 

THI  GUZX8  HAS  A  NAMI  rO«   fT 

Quite  aa  tbe  musical  ear.  In  listening  to 
the  latest  opera,  isolates  strains  from  earlier 
music;  so  tlie  historical  eye.  In  scanning  the 
morning  paper,  detects  In  the  contemporary 
acene  much  shameless  Imitation  of  things 
gone  belore. 

Regard  the  news  of  tfte  past  week  end. 
Herr  Hitler,  well  along  in  his  Job  of  uniting 
Europe — a  task  which  he  clalme  to  have  had 
to  undertake  by  force  because  the  democra- 
cies Iisd  failed  to  accomplish  It  by  peaceful 
means — has  assertedly  celebrated  his  birth- 
day with  his  troops  In  the  field.  They  batter 
thetr  way  down  through  the  Hellenic  penlu- 
■ul*.    And   meanwhile,   here   In   the   United 


States.  Wendell  Wlllkie  and  the  Most  Rever- 
end Gerald  Shaughnessy  of  Seattle,  Catholic 
bishop,  have  been  engaged  in  a  cross-country 
argument  over  Isolation  and  intervention. 
Personalities  have  obscured  the  Issue,  but 
that  seems  to  be  the  story  underneath. 
Should  the  United  States  consider  what  is 
happening  in  Europe  and  Asia  as  vital  to  it- 
self, or  should  it  keep  more  strictly  to  Itself? 
Mr.  Wilikie  and  Bishop  Shaughnessy  are,  in 
the  last  analysis,  symbols  of  viewpoints. 

Now.  consider  how  familiar  all  these  strains 
are  to  the  historian.  One  such  historian, 
Frederick  H.  Cramer,  sat  down  recently  and 
wrote  his  charges  of  plagiarism  for  the  benefit 
of  the  magazine  Foreign  Affairs.  The  AprU 
Issue  carries  the  articls  under  the  title, 
"Demosthenes  Redlvlvxis." 

Three  and  a  half  centuries  before  Christ 
the  Greek  peninsula  and  Its  hinterland  were 
the  modern  world  in  miniature.  The  area, 
due  to  chopped-up  topography,  was  divided 
Into  city  states,  some  democracies,  some  mili- 
tary dictatorships.  Athens.  Sparta,  and 
Thebes  were  traditionally  of  greater  power 
than  most  of  the  others.  Now  a  king  of 
Macedon,  to  the  north,  named  Philip,  who 
had  learned  the  secret  of  the  phalanx  during 
a  stay  in  Thel)es — exactly  as  Germany  se- 
cured the  tank  from  Britain  In  the  World 
War — began  a  career  of  conquest.  He  had 
secretly  perfected  great  numbers  of  troops  In 
this  latest  military  device.  He  was.  however, 
a  practical  fellow.  He  softened  his  opponents 
by  the  "fifth  column"  method  whenever  and 
wherever  possible.  No  war  except  as  a  last 
resort.  And  always  he  was  careful  to  avoid 
battle  on  two  fronts.  Disunion  of  the  enemy 
was  his  unceasing  technique. 

Philip's  idea  was  to  unite  the  Greek  people 
whether  or  no,  arguing  that  the  democracies 
had  failed. 

Down  in  rich  and  comfortable  Athens,  as 
Philip  progressed,  the  people  and  their  lead- 
ers divided  Into  Isclationists  and  interven- 
tionists. Demosthenes  became  the  spokes- 
man for  the  latter — the  Roosevelt-WlUkle  of 
his  time.  The  three  most  famous  orations 
ever  delivered  by  man,  the  Philippics,  were 
devoted  to  the  attempt  to  stir  democratic 
Athens  to  the  positive  action  of  going  to  war 
with  Philip  while  there  still  were  allies.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  those  in  Athens 
who  cried  that  Demosthenes  was  a  war- 
monger, who  said  that  Philip  only  wanted 
living  space,  and  that  when  he  had  achieved 
It  Athens  could  do  business  with  him.  Don't 
be  saying  bad  things  about  him.  they  coun- 
seled. '  They  objected  to  war  taxes,  argued 
against  military  expenditures  that  threatened 
Inflation,  fought  proposed  conscription  for 
the  army  and  for  labor.  One  Aeschines  was 
an  eloquent  Senator  Wheeler  of  bis  day. 
They  appealed  to  all  the  instincts  of  evasion 
among  tbe  wealthy  Athenians,  and  cried 
traitor  at  those  who  appealed  for  "union 
now"  with  Thebes.  So  Philip  sardonically 
advanced,  reducing  the  city  states  one  by 
one  because  Athens  could  not  bring  itself  to 
asstune  tbe  leadership  of  a  defense  league. 
And  in  each  place  he  set  up  a  Quisling  gov- 
ernment, to  the  humiliation  of  decency  and 
patriotism.  Finally  be  overawed  the  Pho- 
clans,  who  guarded  Thermopylae;  and  with 
that  pass,  close  to  the  walls  of  Athens,  in  his 
hands.  It  was  all  up  with  Athens.  Too  late 
the  people  realized  their  comfort  must  be 
defended.  They  marched  out  at  last,  without 
allies,  and  were  done  to  death  at  Chaeronea. 

(From  the  Oregonian,  Portland,  Oreg.,  of 
AprU  25,  1941] 

"O   MEN   OF  ATHENS!" 

Permit  us  to  ptirsue  a  little  further  the 
matter  of  what  was  said  and  done  in  ancient 
Athens  when  Philip  of  Macedon  began  his 
series  of  conquests,  reducing  the  Greek  city- 
states  one  by  one.  by  a  nice  coordination 
of  panzer  phalanxes  and  "fifth  columnists." 
It  really  is  too  utterly  utter,  If  you  know  what 
we  mean. 


The  Athenians,  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
promptly  divided  Into  interventionists  and 
isolationists  (the  latter  Including  the  ap- 
peasers).  Demosthenes  was  the  spokesman 
for  the  interventionists,  and  his  friends  sup- 
ported the  Committee  to  Defend  Athens  by 
Aiding  the  Olynthlan  Confederacy,  while 
Phoolan,  and  in  time  Aeschines,  backed  the 
No  Foreign  War  and  the  Athens  First  organ- 
izations. And  to  begin  with,  Demosthenes 
had  much  the  wor^  of  it,  because  the  initial 
conquests  by  Philip  (of  such  places  as 
Byzantium  and  Rhodes)  seemed  very  far 
away,  and  the  Athenians  were  fat  and  placid 
and  did  not  want  to  be  disturbed.  They  said 
PhUlp  was  only  after  living  space  and  wanted 
to  reunite  the  Macedonian  people.  Demos- 
thenes replied  that  such  was  not  the  case. 
He  declared  that  PhlUp  was  a  man  whose 
sole  desire  was  glory,  and  that  he  would  not 
be  stopped  in  the  pursuit  of  glory  except  by 
superior  force.  To  which  the  interventionists 
snorted  "phooey."  They  said  Philip  was  the 
tool  of  his  business  Interests,  that  this  was 
Just  another  imperialistic  war,  and  that  pres- 
ently business  could  be  done  with  him. 

The  Athenians  did,  however,  agree  to  aid 
short  of  war  for  Olynthia  (a  city  near  the 
present  Salonika),  and  at  the  very  end  they 
decided  to  convoy.  But  the  convoy  arrived 
Just  after  the  city  had  fallen.  (Philip  re- 
turned Olynthia,  by  the  way,  to  pasturage.) 

This  turn  of  affairs,  of  course,  brought 
Philip  considerably  nearer  the  gates,  and  the 
matter  of  "union  now"  with  Thebes  began  to 
be  debated  In  earnest.  There  Is  no  record,  as 
Frederick  H.  Cramer  observes  in  his  article  on 
the  subject  In  the  current  issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  that  the  interventionists  thought  to 
demand  that  Thebes  and  Macedon  state 
their  war  aims.  (Folly,  as  he  remarks,  has 
made  strides  since  those  days.) 

But  the  Isolationists  did  arise  In  the  forum 
and  call  attention  to  how  many  times  Athens 
had  warred  with  Thebes,  even  In  the  imme- 
diate past.  They  demanded  to  know  why 
Thebes  had  never  given  dominion  status  to 
India.  (Pardon  us  if  we  get  a  little  tangled 
at  times  )  And  hadn't  Thebes  sold  the  last 
League  of  Nations  down  the  river?  "Indeed, 
they  demanded  sternly,  what  Athenian  would 
be  such  a  weakling — so  unpatriotic — as  to 
refer  to  Thebes  as  the  first  line  of  defense  for 
Athens?  Never!  Athenians  had  fought  The- 
bans  at  Concord  and  Saratoga,  and  knew 
them  for  black-hearted  rascals  with  an  ob- 
jectionable accent.  Besides,  the  Theban  dip- 
lomats were  career  men  with  whom  it  was 
dangerous  to  sit  down  at  a  green  table,  be- 
cause you  always  lost  your  pants.  This,  they 
repeated,  was  Just  another  imperialist  war. 
and  the  way  to  save  democracy  was  to  make 
democracy  work  at  home.  That  is,  whitewash 
more  walls  and  build  new  waterworks.  Pre- 
sumably PhUlp  would  be  so  Impressed  that 
he  would  sheer  away  in  humblest  amaze- 
ment. Defend  the  Attic  Doctrine.  O  Men  of 
Athens,  and  don't  let  the  Theban  propagan- 
dlsts  slicker  you. 

Icarus,  the  young  man  who  attempted  a 
nonstop  flight  from  Crete  to  Sjrracuse,  had 
fallen  into  the  sea  and  been  lost  this  long 
while,  but  there  were  other  forward  and 
admired  young  men  of  Athens  to  argue  that 
perhaps  Philip  represented  the  wave  of  the 
future.  And  plenty  of  people  were  willing 
to  attend,  because  many  of  the  wealthy  feared 
the  loss  of  their  property  more  than  the  loss 
of  Athens,  while  many  of  the  rest  were  merely 
poor  at  mathematics,  and  could  not  weigh 
the  difference  between  the  gamble  today, 
with  allies,  and  the  gamble  tomorrow  without 
them. 

It  Is  a  sorry  tale  with  an  unhappy  ending, 
In  that  Athens  fell  and  never  again  attained 
greatness  until  the  year  1941— and  then  a 
tragic  greatness.  But  we  recount  it  because 
we  suspect  that  upon  scrutiny  It  will  turn 
out  to  bear  certain  lessons  for  the  present. 
At  least  It  would  seem  fair  to  conclude  that 
whether  or  not  Athens  should  have  gone  to 
war  on  behalf  of  Olynthia,  or  should  later 
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have  tried  to  form  closer  relationship  with 
Thebes,  at  least  It  should  have  shifted  its 
W.  P.  A.  from  whitewashing  walls  to  defense 
work,  and  it  should  have  cut  down  Its  auto- 
mobile production  mere  than  20  percent.  It 
should  have  trained  and  built  for  the  hour  of 
crisis  without  reservation.  It  should  have 
recognized  Philip  for  what  he  was — destruc- 
tion on  the  march.  Athens  was  a  fool,  and  so 
are  we. 


The  Strike  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  23,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  E.  BLUMHAGEN.  SPEAKER 
OF  THE  OKLAHOMA  STATE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  herewith  as  part  of  my 
remarks  a  timely  and  thought-provoking 
letter  I  have  received  from  my  personal 
friend,  Hon.  E.  Blumhagen,  popular  and 
brilliant  young  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  eighteenth  ses- 
sion of  the  Oklahoma  Legislature. 

The  strike  situation  wherein  hundreds 
of  millions  in  defense  contracts  are  in- 
volved, has  reached  a  serious,  if  not  an 
alarming,  state.  The  public  is  demand- 
ing that  the  national-defense  program 
must  not  be  delayed,  crippled,  or  slowed 
down  on  account  of  strikes  and  lock-outs 
or  for  any  other  reason  or  excuse.  As  one 
who  has  supported  labor  100  percent  on 
all  occasions  I  feel  that  Speaker  Blum- 
hagen has  expressed  the  opinion  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Oklahoma 
and  the  Nation  with  reference  to  this 
disturbing  and  perplexing  problem. 

The  communication  in  question  fol- 
lows: 

^  Maich  13, 1941. 
Hon.  Jed  Johitsom. 

Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DxA«  Mb.  Johnson:  I  am  writing  to  you  as 
an  average  citizen  of  Blaine  County,  Okla., 
concerning  a  matter  that,  In  my  opinion, 
should  receive  the  immediate  and  earnest 
consideration  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  pres- 
ent at  a  meeting  the  other  night  composed 
of  a  good  number  of  outstanding  citizens  of 
Blaine  County.  At  that  meeting  the  ques- 
tion of  what  at  this  time  constitutes  the 
greatest  peril  to  this  country  was  discussed. 
Spontineously  and  almost  without  excep- 
tion, it  was  the  opinion  of  those  present 
that  the  attitude  of  organized  labor  toward 
the  national-defense  program  ^eatly  endan- 
gered our  national  unity  and  Jeopardized 
seriously  the  entire  defense  program. 

I  am  naturally  sympathetic  toward  lal>cr 
and  toward  the  people  who  comprise  that 
great  group  conamonly  referred  to  as  the 
laboring  class.  I  commend  the  present  ad- 
ministration for  Its  sympathetic  attitude  to- 
ward the  problems  of  labor.  I  do  not  believe 
that  labor  has  achieved  anything  to  which 


It  was  not  tnily  entitled.  1  believe  I  speak 
truthfully  when  I  say  that  my  record  In  the 
Legislature  of  Oklahoma  has  on  the  whole 
been  favorable  to  labor.  Yet  I  do  not  believe 
that  latxir  is  Justified  in  Its  present  attitude 
toward  the  national -defense  program.  Our 
Government  has  said  to  certain  of  its  citizens 
that  they  must  go  into  the  Army  for  a  year's 
training.  It  makes  no  difference  what  our 
business  or  profession  may  be,  all  of  our 
citizens  are  gladly  and  wiUlngly  making  the 
sacrifices  necessary  to  train  themselves  so 
that  they  may  b  -  able  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  defense  of  our  country.  I  myself  am 
registered;  and  if  and  when  in  the  opinion 
of  my  country  my  services  are  needed,  they 
will  gladly  be  made  available.  In  view  of  aU 
this,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  our 
Goveriiment  should  tolerate  this  great  series 
of  strikes  on  defense  projects  by  labor.  Per- 
sonally, I  doubt  that  there  has  been  any 
serious  deliberate  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  engaged  in  defense  production  to 
deal  unfairly  with  labor,  but  be  that  as  it 
may.  I  have  no  brief  for  an  employer  who 
seeks  to  deal  unfairly  with  labor,  for  I  be- 
lieve that  he  should  be  dealt  with  summarUy, 
but  not  in  a  manner  that  a  strike  does. 

I  believe  that  the  laboring  class  of  people 
should  welcome  the  opportunity  to  l>e  a  part 
of  a  great  program  of  national  defense  to 
the  end  that  we  may  preserve  our  American 
institutions  and  our  American  way  of  life.  I 
believe  that  labor  is  probably  not  fully  aware 
01  the  seriousness  of  the  national  emergency, 
for  I  can't  believe  that  labor  Is  any  less  pa- 
triotic than  any  other  group,  yet  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  attitude  of  organized 
labor  can  have  but  one  effect,  and  that  is  to 
create  the  impression  that  It  is  not  willing 
to  subordinate  its  Interests  to  those  of  the 
common  good. 

I  know  that  it  Is  said  that  we  should  not 
undo  th3  social  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  last  8  years.  However,  any  action 
taken  during  a  national  emergency  could 
not  and  woiild  not  be  construed  as  a  prece- 
dent m  ordinary  times.  Just  the  same  as  my 
interests  as  an  individual  must  and  should 
be  subordinated  to  the  common  good,  the  in- 
terests of  labor  shotUd  and  must  likewise  be 
so  subordinated.  I  urge  you,  therefore,  as 
my  Congressman,  to  take  the  position  that 
strikes  on  national-defense  projects  wUl  not 
be  tolerated.  I  grant  you  that  labor  is  en- 
titled to  the  assurance  that  employers  wiU 
not  exploit  thsm  dxirlng  this  emergency,  but 
surely  proper  relations  can  be  maintained  be- 
tween employer  and  employee  without  cessa- 
tion of  production  activities. 
R?spectfully  yours. 

E.  Blumhacen. 
Speaker,  Eighteenth  Legislative  Session. 


At  War's  Crossroads 


EX7ENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  May  2,  1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  COLUMBUS  (OHIO) 
DISPATCH 


Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  refer  you  to  an  edito- 
rial which  strikes  the  note  of  leadership 
which  has  been  sadly  lacking  here  in 


Washington — a  kejmote  of  courage  com- 
bined with  jcommon  sense— eyes  on  the 
stars  but  feet  on  the  ground.  I  hope 
this  American  practical  idealism  will 
guide  the  President  as  we  stand  at  war's 
crossroads. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom    the   Columbus    (Ohio)    Dispatch   of 
AprU  25.  1941) 

AT    WAK'S    CROSSEOAD8 IS    AMCUCA    FACINO 

DANGEK  OF  BEING  MISLED* 

Another  debacle  In  the  steady  march  from 
Narvik  through  Dunkirk  to  the  Aegean  Sea 
is  clearing  the  last  effective  British  fighting 
force  from  the  continent  of  Europe  save  that 
sturdy  handfxU  holding  the  rock  above 
Britain's  lifeline  at  Gibraltar. 

Adolf  Hitler,  hated  by  all  free  peoples,  sits 
entrenched  in  the  Berlin  hub  of  the  German 
wheel,  its  tire  of  steel  encircling  a  subjugated 
domain  such  as  Napoleon  only  dreamed  of 
but  never  accomplished. 

At  this  moment  that  domain  Is  free  to  pro- 
duce food  and  airplanes  and  tanks  and  guns — 
necessaries  of  life  and  munitions  of  war — 
without  Interference  by  strikes  and  inde- 
cisions, so  long  as  he  sees  fit  to  keep  his  com- 
bat divisions  in  the  field  for  conquest. 

Neither  futUe  wishful  thinking  nor  sym- 
pathy for  kindred  peoples  in  dire  distress, 
nor  bombastic  promises  of  aid  by  a  friendly 
but  confused  administration  In  Washington, 
can  becloud  the  fate  of  Czecho  and  Poland. 
Austria  and  Hungary,  Denmark  and  Norway, 
Belgium  and  HoUand.  the  mighty  France. 
Bulgaria  and  Rumania.  Ytigoslavla.  and 
Greece — Greece  the  bravest  of  the  brave  for 
centuries  uncounted— aU  of  which  have  fallen 
before  the  faultless  preparation  and  mighty 
driving  forces  of  the  Nazi  war  plan  and  its 
mass  machinery. 

This  is  no  time  for  recrUnlnatlon  against 
the  new  coloasus  of  Europe. 

This  Is  no  time  for  idle  speculation  over 
how  far  he  plans  to  go. 

Nor  U  this  the  time  for  elation  and  false 
hopes  over  casual  allied  successes  which  may 
have  no  tearing  on  the  xUtlmate  outcome  of 
the  tlUnic  struggle. 

This  Is  no  time  for  fear  nor  apathy  nor 
indecision;  certainly  no  time  for  recklessness 
and  for  confused  national  leadership  whose 
motives  and  intent  and  purpose  are  hidden 
from  tbe  American  people  under  a  smoke 
screen  of  promises  Inconsistent  with  their 
capacity  for  fulfiUment  and  doubtful  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  their  conception. 

AU  of  this  does  not  mean  that  the  British 
]>eople  are  beaten;  far  from  it. 

It  does  not  mean  that  tbe  American  people 
are  afraid 

To  the  contrary,  they  are  courageous,  sym- 
pathetic, generous,  purposeful,  and  powerftil. 
They  are  not  pinching  their  pennies,  either 
for  aid  to  others  or  defense  for  themselves. 
They  are  wUllng  to  sacrifice,  to  pay  untU  It 
buru,  and  pay  again  and  again  and  again. 

They  are  not  shrinking  from  any  rcsponsl- 
bUltles,  but  they  wlU  demand,  If  not  already 
aroiwed  to  it,  a  reasonable  measure  of  effec- 
tiveness m  their  aid  to  others,  and  a  full 
meastire  of  defense  for  themselves. 

President  Roosevelt  having  taken  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  war  and  defense  into 
his  own  hands,  had  the  world's  greatest 
opportunity  to  exercise  wise  leadership. 

The  President  and  his  close  adviser*,  the 
minority  saber-rattling  element  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  group  in  Washington,  with  all  the 
bureaucrats  nnd  warmongering  hangers-on. 
are  under  Increasing  scrutiny  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion. 

Can  they  retain  the  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  when  airplanes  are  offered  to 
England  before  our  airplane  factories  are 
buUt;  when  naval  vessels  are  actuaUy  given, 
and  more  promised,  while  ovir  own  Navy  is 
crying  for  ships  not  yet  laid  down  in  incom- 
pleted yards;  when  tanks  and  guns  are  prem- 
ised to  belligerents  whUe  our  own  conscripted 
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army  of  boys  hM  scarcely  te«n  a  Unk  or  a  i 
modern  field  gun,  a  bomber  plane,  or  a  hand 
tint  7 

Can  they  reuln  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  with  a  leadership  which 
cabled  King  Peter  a  promise  of  aid  14.000  miles 
away  with  the  panzer  divisions  quivering  on 
his  borders  and  his  domain  torn  by  Internal 
itrtfe;  when,  within  a  fortnight  alter  that 
promise.  King  Peter  is  a  fugitive  on  foreign 
ooll  and  his  country  absorbed  by  the  Axis? 

Win  that  type  of  leadership  make  of  Amer- 
ica a  laughing  stock  In  Berlin  and  Mc«ccw 
and  Tokyo  and  Rome,  where  respect  fcr 
American  sanity  and  fear  of  a  united  Amer- 
ican might  should  prevail? 

Standing  at  the  crossroads  of  the  World 
War.  the  American  people,  unafraid  and  pur- 
poseful, win  do  well  to  get  down  on  their 
knees— not  to  Eorlln,  not  to  London,  not  to 
Tokyo,  and  net  to  Washington— but  to  the 
Overnler  of  them  all.  praying  that  American 
Uadershlp  be  guided  back  to  clarity  of  vision. 
sound  purpKJse.  sane  procedure,  and  an  abid- 
ing faith  In  the  principles  which  have  made 
America  strong  and  great. 


Pennsylvania  SUte  Legislature  Observes 
Americanization  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNST1.VAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  2,  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT. 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  May 
1  was  celebrated  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania as  Americanization  Day,  due  to  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

As  a  prelude,  on  April  30,  at  noon.  1 
hour  was  set  aside  by  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives to  formally  observe  the  oc- 
casion. In  the  presence  of  the  Governor 
and  his  cabinet  and  other  State  digni- 
taries I  had  the  pleasure  of  sharing  the 
speaking  assignment  for  the  program 
with  my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Francis 
J.  Myers,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
therein.  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  on  the  subject  Ameri- 
canism: 

Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  fellow  Americans,  it  was  with 
a  srnse  of  deep  gratitude  that  I  accepted  your 
kind  invitation  to  address  you  on  such  a  mo- 
mentoiis  and  unique  occasion.  As  a  Member 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  you  and 
I  have  much  In  common.  We  are  charged 
with  grart-e  responsibilities  In  discharging  our 
trust  as  legislators  for  a  free  people. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  bcdy  of  duly 
elected  represenutlves  of  the  great  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  pause  In  their  de- 
liberations to  give  expression  to  ^^  basic 
ideals  on  which  this  Nation  was  founded. 
Tour  action  Is  comparable  to  that  of  Con- 
gress, when  on  the  birthday  of  George  Wash- 
ington the  National  House  of  Representatives 
pay*  ttibute  to  the  Father  of  cur  Country 


by  reading  and  meditating  on  our  first  Presi- 
dent's Fai-ewe.l  Addrtsa. 
•  Gentlemen.  In  my  capacity  as  a  Member 
of  the  Congress  cf  the  United  States  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  exemplification  of  true 
Americanism.  By  ycur  example  you  have 
demonstrated  that  the  zeal  end  patriotism 
of  the  early  colonists  who  founded  this  great 
Commonwealth  still  burn  brightly  In  the 
heart  of  every  Pennsylvanian.  It  was  on 
Pennsylvania  soil  that  the  breath  of  life  was 
given  to  this  great  Nation.  At  Philadelphia 
were  adopted  the  Articles  of  Confederation; 
there  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
written  and  signed;  there  the  treaty  of  peace 
that  ended  the  Revolutionary  War  was  rati- 
fied; and  there  also  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  formulated.  Today  Inde- 
pendence Hall  in  Philadelphia  stands  as  a 
mighty  monument  commemorating  the  birth- 
place of  this  Nation,  and  It  truly  depicts  the 
Quaker  City  as  the  cradle  of  American  liberty. 

We  as  Pennsylvanians  have  a  proud  heritage 
In  the  patriotic  fervor  that  permeated  our 
forefathers.  Their  contribution  to  this  great 
Republic  Is  one  of  the  brightest  pages  In  the 
history  of  our  great  Nation.  The  courage  and 
va'.or  displayed  at  Valley  Forge,  Brandywine, 
and  Fort  Necessity  sptiirred  on  the  gallant 
stand  that  caused  the  Union  forces  to  make 
Gettysburg  the  turning  point  In  the  Civil 
War  and  has  since  transformed  its  hallowed 
ground  into  a  national  shrine.  The  torch  of 
freedom  given  to  us  at  Gettysburg  has  been 
carried  aloft  by  loyal  Pennsylvanians  through 
the  Spanish-American  and  World  Wars. 

Today,  as  the  war  clouds  gather  over  this 
last  peaceful  nation,  Pennsylvanians,  true  to 
their  traditions,  are  rallying  to  meet  the 
challenge  to  the  American  way  of  life.  The 
tramp  of  marching  feet  resounds  In  all  of 
our  67  counties  as  Pennsylvania  youth  re- 
spond to  the  call  of  their  country.  Indus- 
tries hum  with  activity  as  they  strive  to  break 
all  production  records  in  their  determined 
effort  to  supply  the  needs  of  'an  adequate 
natiwidl  defense. 

In  short,  Pennsylvania — the  keystone  In 
the  original  13  States — Is  truly  today  the 
cornerstone  of  our  national-defense  efforts. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania  we  have  room  for 
only  one  "Ism" — true  Americanism — an  Amer- 
icanism that  keeps  strict  faith  with  every 
word  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  in  every  line  of 
the  Constitution.  We  believe  In  the  kind  of 
Americanism  that  gives  you  and  me  the  right 
to  express  our "- opinions,  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve, to  commend  or  criticize,  as  we  see  fit. 

Our  Americanism  gives  us  a  legal  right  to 
meet  under  the  same  roof  as  coworkers  lii  the 
ranks  of  labor,  as  farmers  In  our  local 
granges,  as  businessmen  in  our  chambers  of 
commerce,  as  fraternal  brothers  In  the 
Masonic  order,  or  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
Eagles.  Elks.  Odd  Fellows,  or  Moose. 

We  recognize  and  cherish  the  spirit  of 
Americanism  which  leaves  our  newspapers 
free  to  print  anything  that  does  not  conflict 
with  the  laws  of  libel  or  decency.  As  busi- 
ness leaders,  laborers,  or  farmers,  we  appre- 
ciate the  right  that  Is  ours  to  publish  cur 
own  periodicals  without  the  heavy  hand  of 
a  censor  to  tell  us  what  we.  the  people,  are 
allowed  to  read.  We  realize  that  a  free  press 
must  be  available  to  afl.  and  that  If  we  deny 
it  to  those  with  whom  we  disagree  today.  It 
may  be  likewise  denied  to  us  tomorrow. 

As  taxpayers  and  law-abiding  citizens,  the 
Americanism  we  advocate  gives  us  the  privi- 
lege of  presenting  our  petitions  to  the  high- 
est court  In  the  land  if  we  feel  we  have  been 
wronged.  We  Insist  as  true  Americans  that 
nothing  shall  interfere  with  that  right. 

If  our  public  servants,  our  duly  elected 
representatives  in  our  town  councils,  our 
county  and  State  legislatures,  or  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  enact  laws  con- 
trary to  our  ideas  we  believe  In  the  kind 
of  Americanism  that  grants  every  citizen 
]  the  opportunity  to  petition  our  lawmaking 
bodies  for  corrective  legislation.     We  want 


that  opportunity  as  individuals.  We  want  it 
as  farmers,  laborers,  lawyers,  doctors,  or  bank- 
ers. If  we  feel  our  mutual  welfare  Is  being 
endangered. 

In  1620  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  migrated  from 
England  in  search  of  Individual  liberty.  One 
of  "their  most  important  objectives  was  to 
establish  homes  in  a  new  land  where  they 
could  cling  to  the  religious  faith  in  which 
they  believed.  The  Americanism  we  know 
teaches  us  that  the  blessing  of  religious  free- 
dom must  be  ours  forever  If  America  Is 
destined  to  survive.  There  Is  no  compro- 
mise with  this  fundamental  truth.  You 
and  I  would  be  repudiating  Americanism  If 
we  should  deny  cur  neighbor  the  right  to 
walk  with  his  Lord  and  his  God  In  his  own 
way. 

Tolerance  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
others  is  the  essence  of  Americanism  applied 
to  religious  freedom,  free  speech,  free  press, 
or  other  individual  liberties.  There  must 
be  freedom  for  all  or  freedom  for  none. 
Those  who  would  have  Am.erica  half  free  and 
half  slave  are  traitors  to  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
icanism. 

Let  us  keep  this  fact  uppermost  in  our 
mind  at  all  times — Americanism  Is  not  some- 
thing you  can  sell  for  a  price  nor  Is  It  some- 
thing you  can  take  off  and  put  on  when  you 
own  a  certain  kind  of  uniform.  American- 
ism is  a  way  cf  life— a  way  of  living,  and  not 
something  you  acquire  by  paying  member- 
ship dues  in  a  secret  society. 

The  real  Americanism  that  we  know.  feel, 
and  breathe  In  Pennsylvania  Is  the  Nation's 
gospel.  Can  any  one  of  us  look  on  the  world 
today  and  fail  to  thank  God  for  the  blessings 
of  our  form  of  government?  We  are  the 
most  fortunate  of  nations.  Nowhere  else 
today  Is  there  a  people  so  free  to  pursue  life, 
liberty,  and  happiness.  Yet  this  blessed 
privilege  Is  abused  by  many  so-called  Amer- 
icans and  efforts  made  to  destroy  It  In 
various  ways. 

Today  Americanism  is  being  challenged  by 
enemies  within  and  without.  There  are  In- 
sidious forces  at  work  within  our  own  coun- 
try who  are  seeking  to  undermine  the  basic 
Ideals  of  the  American  form  of  Government. 
These  political  termites  are  tirelessly  gnaw- 
ing at  the  pillars  of  the  Republic.  They  ere 
encouraged  by  Indifference  on  the  part  of 
many  lukewarm  Americans  and  by  the  active 
work  of  foreign   governments. 

Regardless  of  how  false  and  dangerous  are 
the  political  philosophies  of  the  Communist, 
the  Nazi,  Fascist,  or  any  other  group,  we  must 
admit  reluctantly  that  the  advocates  of  these 
new-fangled  political  concepts  are  fired  with 
a  fanatical  zeal  and  enthusiasm  that  stag- 
gers  the   Imagination. 

This  nationalistic  frame  of  mind  has  trans- 
formed Into  a  mighty  military  machine  a 
nation  that  In  1918  was  conquered  and  sub- 
dued. For  7  years  prior  to  the  present  war. 
you  and  I  read  In  the  newspapeis  or  wit- 
nessed in  the  news  reels  the  systematic  effort 
employed  to  arouse  the  national  conscious- 
ness of  the  second  greatest  Industrial  nation 
In  the  world — Nazi  Germany. 

We  saw  legions  of  German  youth  depleted 
In  brown  shirts  and  raising  their  hards  In 
salute  to  an  Insignificant  Austrian  paper- 
hanger,  now  held  In  abject  contempt  by  the 
nations  of  the  world  as  the  "Beast  of  Ber- 
lin"—Adolf  Hitler. 

Today  those  same  youths  are  the  spark- 
plugs In  the  blitzkrieg  that  has  reduced  14 
countries  In  succession  to  a  state  of  servitude. 
Let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  activities 
of  other  nations  since  the  year  1920.  When 
we  look  back  we  now  recall  with  vivid  recol- 
lection that  while  Hitler  pursued  his  pro- 
gram the  remainder  of  the  world  was  con- 
tent to  take  everything  for  granted  and  be 
lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security.  When 
the  rude  awakening  came,  we  found  that  net 
only  other  nations  but  even  ourselves  were 
unprepared  for  this  new  challenge  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  civilized  world. 
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Through  the  grace  of  God.  we.  as  a  nation, 
have  been  fepared  actual  combat  with  the 
ruthless  forces  now  overrunning  the  plains 
of  Europe.  Meanwhile,  we  are  engaged  In  a 
feverish  effort  to  build  an  adequate  national 
defense  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Such  a  gigantic  task  provides  a  real  testing 
ground  and  an  opportunity  to  view  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  Americanism  at  work. 

The  need  for  a  united  nation  devoid  of 
any  partisan  motives  was  never  more  ap- 
parent as  we  shoulder  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding an  adequate  national  defense. 

What  we  need  Is  more  enthusiasm  and  zeal 
for  Americanism.  If  the  dictator  nations  can 
muster  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  for  their 
bloody  and  lustful  regimes,  what  is  there  to 
prevent  America  from  casting  off  her  luke- 
warm attitude  and  experiencing  a  revitaliza- 
tion  of  American  principles  and  ideals? 

The  crying  need  of  the  hour  Is  for  every 
American,  regardless  of  creed,  race,  or  social 
position,  to  be  Inspired  by  the  courage  and 
fortitude  of  thooe  brave  patriots  to  whom 
Valley  Forge  and  Gettysbur3  proved  the  acid 
test  of  their  patriotism  and  found  them  un- 
afraid and  glorious  In  their  victories. 

We  fellow  Americans  may  have  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  In  regard  to  many  ques- 
tions, but  there  can  be  no  compromise  on 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Americanism. 
Our  tolerance  as  a  Nation,  Intended  as  a 
blessing,  has  been  seized  upon  by  subversive 
groups  to  promote  their  own  gospels  of  hate 
and  oppression.  To  those  alien  parasites  let 
us  In  unmistakable  terms  serve  notice  that 
their  presence  here  among  a  free  people  will 
not  be  countenanced.  Let  the  Commimist 
return  to  Russia  and  face  the  secret  trial  and 
consignment  to  an  unmarked  grave  by  the 
light  of  the  moon.  Let  the  Nazi,  Fascist,  and 
their  kind  return  to  the  fatherland,  where 
the  principles  of  human  liberty  have  been 
discarded  and  where  no  man  dare  call  his 
soul  his  own. 

There  should  be  a  mass  movement  on  the 
part  of  every  legislative  body  to  provide  the 
means  of  transportation  to  these  base  In- 
grates  who,  while  enjoying  the  privileges  and 
blessings  of  America,  are  In  the  same  breath 
laboring  Incessantly  to  uproot  and  destroy 
every  vestige  of  liberty  and  freedom.  Let 
them  demonstrate  their  sincerity  for  godless 
R-ssia  and  Nazi  Germany  by  departing  from 
our  shores,  and  every  loyal  American  will 
utter  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving. 

In  similar  fashion.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the 
lukewarm  American,  but  Instead  regard  him 
with  contempt.  The  day  of  reckoning  has 
arrived,  and  he  must  remove  his  cloak  and 
stand  revealed  In  his  true  light  as  a  pussy- 
footer  and  one  who  accepts  the  blessings  of 
American  citizenship  with  no  thought  of 
assuming  its  duties  and  obligations. 

Today  America  Is  for  Americans,  and  let 
such  a  slogan  be  on  the  lips  of  every  school 
child,  preached  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  Inscribed  on  every  heart. 

In  this  critical  period  of  world  history  let 
us  evaluate  the  many  blessings  that  are  be- 
stowed upon  us  by  citizenship  In  this  great 
Republic.  Let  us  Join  with  the  distinguished 
minority  clerk  of  the  national  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. William  Tyler  Page.  In  subscrib- 
ing wholeheartedly  to  the  lofty  sentiments 
contained  In  his  famous  composition  entitled 
"Tlie  American's  Creed": 

"I  believe  In  the  United  States  of  America, 
as  a  Goverrunent  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people;  whose  Just  powers  are  de- 
rived from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a 
democracy  In  a  Republic;  a  sovereign  Nation 
of  many  sovereign  Scates;  a  perfect  Union, 
one  and  Inseparable;  established  upon  those 
principles  of  freedom,  equality.  Justice,  and 
humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  and  fortunes. 

"I.  therefore,  believe  It  Is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  it,  to  support  Its  Constitution, 
to  obey  Its  laws,  to  respect  Its  flag,  and  to 
defend  It  against  all  enemies." 
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The  Garand  Rifle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  1,  1941 


NEWSPAPER  DISPATCH  FROM  FORT 
BENNING.  GA. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  from  time  to  time  Jieard  criticism 
of  the  Garand  rifle  and  of  its  selection  by 
the  Army  as  the  standard  rifle  for  our 
troops.  There  recently  appeared  in  the 
public  press  a  very  interesting  news  arti- 
cle. Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  am  including  this  article  in  the  belief 
that  it  may  be  read  with  profit  by  us  all. 
It  is  not  only  interesting,  it  is  instructive: 

Firing  Garand  Rifle.  Rookies  Soon  Marks- 
men— Qualify  in  "Undreamed  Of"  Num- 
bers;   CONTRO\"ERSIAL  ArM  IS  SUPERIOR 

Fort  Benning.  Ga.,  April  24, — A  soldier's 
rifle  is  a  personal  and  vital  arm.  Especially 
for  a  United  States  soldier.  It  is  a  symbol  of 
his  national  heritage — of  wars  and  wilder- 
nesses won.  At  least  it  should  be.  Military 
leaders  know  It  would  be  a  bad  thing  if  men 
lacked  pride  and  faith  in  their  rifles,  and 
there  were  some  misgivings  about  replacing 
the  simple  and  reliable  Springfield  (model 
1903)  with  the  more  intricate  and  frankly 
less  dependable  Garand,  a  semiautomatic. 

But  nobody  was  quite  prepared  for  the 
hullabaloo  that  arose  about  a  year  ago  and 
which  has  been  fanned  again  by  publication 
of  unfavorable  excerpts  from  a  report  of  com- 
petitive tests  made  by  the  Marine  Corps. 

Visiting  camps  in  the  south,  this  reporter 
heard  selectees  and  National  Guard  men,  who 
had  not  fired  the  Garand,  wondering  whether 
Washington  bureaucracy  was  about  to  hand 
them  an  Inferior  weapon.  They  said  they 
had  seen  no  answers  to  criticisms  they  had 
read. 

Here  at  Fort  Benning.  home  of  the  Infantry 
school  for  officers  and  of  the  policy-shaping 
Infantry  board,  are  all  the  answers  about  the 
new  primary  arm  of  our  fighting  forces. 
They're  not  exactly  official  but  you  could  call 
them  authoritative,  because  the  officer  I  In- 
terviewed Is  Col.  T.  S.  Wessles,  rifle  instruc- 
tor at  the  Infantry  school,  test  officer  during 
part  of  the  Garaud's  15-year  development, 
and  an  exceptional  marksman  who  several 
time  has  gone  to  the  National  Rifle  Matches 
at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio. 

SHOOTS  MORE  EASILY  THAN  SPRINGFIELD 

Sitting  m  his  office.  Colonel  Wessles  rapid- 
ly took  apart  a  Garand  (j?cw  known  as  the 
Ml,  meaning  model  1)  and  explained  how 
It  works.  This  is  the  main  Idea:  About  2 
Inches  from  the  end  of  the  barrel,  and  at  a 
right  angle  to  It,  Is  a  hole  smaller  than  the 
lead  In  a  pencil.  Part  of  the  expanding  gas 
which  Is  driving  the  bullet  goes  through  this 
vent,  whams  into  a  tmy  pistol,  which  in  turn 
pushes  back  the  breech  mechanism,  ejects 
the  old  shell,  and  puts  in  a  new  one  as  It 
closes.  All  quick  like  a  mouse.  The  rifleman 
doesn't  have  to  work  a  lever  or  bolt;  he  Just 
alms  and  squeezes  the  trigger. 

The  reason  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
adopted  the  Ml  is  that  it  can  flre  from  two 
to  three  times  as  many  aimed  shots  per  min- 
ute as  the  Springfield.  Every  phase  of  mod- 
ern warfare  Is  a  race  for  superior  fire  power, 
and  no  foreign  nation  has  an  infantry  rifle 


that  can  throw  anythlrtg  like  the  amount  of 
lead  that  the  Garand  does. 

Down  to  the  last  screw  and  spring,  the 
Garand  has  71  parts,  the  Springfield  94.  But 
Colonel  Wessles  said  there  are  more  impor- 
tant parts  m  the  Ml,  and  that  It  really  is 
more  complicated.  Hence  It  is  somewhat  less 
reliable.  'But  you  Just  can't  get  the  same 
standard  of  absolute  dependability  In  a  semi- 
automatic that's  possible  in  one  you  operate 
by  hand,"  ,he  added. 

He  probably  was  thinking  of  tests  by  the 
Marine  Corps  board  in  which  guns  were 
doused  In  gooey  mud.  dragged  through  sand, 
and  sprayed  with  salt  water.  The  Springfield 
still  could  be  fired.  The  Garand.  with  more 
intricate  parts  and  closer  tolerance,  often 
Jammed.  Regarding  actual  breakage  of  parts, 
though,  the  officer  declared  that  ordnance 
mechanics  on  the  range  are  no  busier  making 
repairs  than  they  were  when  the  famed 
Springfield  was  used. 

The  front  end  of  the  Garand  recently  has 
been  altered  slightly  to  avoid  a  wabbling  fiip 
that  was  given  to  the  tails  of  bullets  as  they 
passed  the  gas  vent.  The  Ml  is  about  as 
accurate  as  the  Springfield  and  was  especially 
commended  for  accuracy  by  the  sharpshoot- 
Ing  marines.  There  Is  no  trouble  with  foul- 
ing. Colonel  Messles  said  that  In  a  test  of  the 
new  front  end.  a  rifle  was  flred  6,000  times 
without  cleaning. 

Naturally,  any  fast-shooting  hand  weapon 
gets  hot  during  sustained  flre.  The  colonel 
said  he  has  shot  the  Garand  until  the  wood 
around  the  barrel  burst  Into  flames,  but  It 
kept  on  working  all  right. 

THE  CARAND'S  ADVANTAGES 

He  named  some  speciflc  advantages:  1.  The 
Ml  uses  a  clip  of  eight  rounds  Instead  of  the 
Springfield's  five.  At  the  last  shot,  the  clip 
Is  ejected  with  a  resonant  bong. 

2.  The  Ml  is  easy  to  take  apart  and  clean 
In  the  field. 

3.  The  sights  are  In  every  way  stronger  and 
superior.  Adjustment  Is  clos^  and  easier. 
Elevation  and  windage  are  changed  by  thumb 
screws  that  click,  and  each  click  represents 
1  inch  to  each  100  yards  of  range. 

4.  The  trigger  stays  In  adjustment  better 
than  the  Springfield's. 

5.  The  shell  ejector  is  sturdier,  surer  than 
the  Springfield's. 

6.  A  rifieman  can  conceal  himself  tetter 
with  the  Garand  because  he  doesn't  have  to 
raise  a  hand  above  the  level  of  the  barrel  to 
operate  a  bolt. 

7.  The  Garand  has  about  one-third  less 
recoil 

Performance  of  the  Ml  in  the  hands  of 
troops  should  settle  the  controversy  about  it, 
but  the  Army  has  no  official  statistics  so  far. 
At  Fort  Sara  Houston.  Tex..  I  was  told  that 
more  than  90  percent  of  selectees  and  other 
recruits  were  qualifying  as  marksmen  or  bet- 
ter with  the  Garand.  That  is  a  proportion 
previously  undreamed  of. 

Here  at  Fort  Benning.  the  score  is  even 
higher  among  classes  of  officers — many  of 
them  reservists  who  haven't  fired  a  rifle  in 
years.  Colonel  Wessles  said  that  of  his  last 
class  of  188,  who  had  scarcely  any  practice 
because  of  bad  weather,  70  rated  expert  rifle- 
men, 52  sharpshooters,  63  marksmen,  and  only 
3  failed  to  qualify. 

E.VSY  TO  HANDLE  IN  KAPZD  FIRE 

When' we  went  out  on  a  range  to  shoot  a 
Garand  I  soon  learned  its  advantages  in  rapid 
fire,  which  is  the  part  of  the  record  course 
which  used  to  ruin  the  scores  of  most  no%1ce« 
who  shot  the  Springfield, 

With  the  old  rifle  you  were  supposed  to 
shoot  10  times  a  minute  at  200  yards.  The 
new  rule,  for  the  Garand  Is  16  shots  a  min- 
ute. Colonel  Wessles,  though,  Ijegan  by  load- 
ing and  firing  4  clips  of  32  shots  In  60  sec- 
onds, and  scored  154  of  a  possible  160. 
At  any  slower  rate  of  flre  he  seemed  never  to 
miss.  My  best  target  was  15  bull's-eyes  and 
1  m  the  adjoining  4-rlng— 2  clips  flred  In 
44  seconds.    As  one  who  used  to  like  to  shoot 
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the  Springfield,  1  was  especlaHy  Impressed 
with  the  Garands  soft  recoU  and  the  way  It 
kicks  straight  back,  with  very  little  wavering 
of  the  sights  from  the  target. 

Presently  Lt.  Ck)l.  O  A.  Pollln  and  his  son 
enne.by.  George  Pollln  is  a  normal-sized 
19-ye«r-old  who  never  had  fired  a  .30-caliber 
rifle.  He  lay  down  and.  with  1  clip  at  slow 
fire,  plunked  off  6  bull's-eyes  and  two  4'8. 
Some  other  visitors  were  Lt.  and  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Wolfe.  She  wasn't  dressed  for  the  muddy 
firing  line,  but  the  stood  up  and  blazed  away 
with  the  9-pound  rifle  and  didn't  mind  the 
recoil. 

Incidentally,  having  heard  various  Army 
men  pronounce  "Garand"  in  every  possible 
way.  I  asked  Colonel  Wes8l«»8,  who  knows  the 
Inventor.  Proper  pronunciation  is  with  a 
hard  "G,"  as  in  the  first  syllable  of  "garage," 
and  with  the  accent  on  the  "and." 


Two  Warainfft 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  IDAHO 

ni  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  2,  1941 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  In  a  world  crisis,  which  requires  sane 
and  deliberate  thinking  on  the  part  of 
Americans.  It  is  alarming  to  observe  the 
forces  of  publicity  which  are  being  uti- 
lized In  an  effort  to  distort  developments 
confronting  our  Nation  today. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  ability  of  our 
people  to  act  wisely  in  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge, if  they  can  resist  the  sinister  in- 
fluences of  propaganda.  In  this  connec- 
tion. It  is  timely  to  recall  the  warnings 
of  two  outstanding  Americans,  whose  ad- 
vice is  worthy  of  consideration  now. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  sub- 
mit the  following  admonitions  to  our 
people. 

Mark  Twain  said: 

A  few  fair  men  on  the  other  side  will  argue 
and  reason  against  the  war  with  speech  and 
pen  and  at  first  will  have  a  hearing  and  be 
applauded,  but  it  will  not  last  long:  the  others 
wlU  cutshout  them.  •  •  •  Before  long 
you  will  see  this  curious  thing:  The  speakers 
stoned  from  the  platform  and  free  speech 
strangled  by  hordes  of  furlotis  men  who  in 
their  secret  hearts  are  still  at  one  with  these 
stoned  speakers  but  do  not  dare  say  so.  And 
now  the  whole  Nation,  pulpit  and  all.  will 
take  up  the  war  cry  and  shout  itself  hoarse 
and  mob  any  man  who  ventures  to  open  his 
mouth,  and  presently  such  mouths  wUl  cease 
to  open. 

George  Washington  said: 

excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation 
and  excessive  dislike  of  another  causes  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one 
side  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the  arts 
of  Influence  on  th.^  other.  Real  pauiots.  who 
may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are 
liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious;  while 
Its  tools  and  dupes  us\irp  the  applause  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender  their 
interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  convoys,  no  war. 


Objectives  of  the  Refnlar  Veterans 
Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KILDAY 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  2.  1941 


OUTLINE  ADOPTED  BY  THE  FOURTH 
NATIONAL  CONVENTION 


Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  place  in 
the  Rbcord  the  objectives  of  the  Regular 
Veterans  A'scciation  as  adopted  by  its 
fourth  national  convention: 

NATIONAL  DIFENSI 

A  highly  trained  and  well-equipped  Army, 
capable  of  defending  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere. 

A  two-ocean  Navy,  capable  of  meeting  and 
destroying  any  possible  combination  of  enemy 
naval  forces. 

Repeal,  modification,  or  amendment  of  all 
existing  State  laws  that  prevent  citizens  of 
such  States  who  are  serving  In  the  Army, 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  from 
voting. 

a.  V.  A.'S  EDUCATIONAL  PSOGKAU,  1941,  AS  ADOPTED 

BT  THE  rotjara  national  convention 

1.  Privileges  of  hospitalization  of  all  United 
States  veterans'  facilities  for  former  Regulars 
of  the  military  and  naval  service.  Amend- 
ment of  public  law  No.  2.  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress, so  as  to  permit  any  person  having  an 
honorable  discharge  from  any  of  the  regular 
services  to  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
various  Veterans'  Administration  homes. 

2.  Increase  In  pensions  to  widows  and  de- 
pendents of  deceased  Regulars  who  have  died 
of  service-connected  disabilities. 

3.  Elimination  of  regiilations  which  prevent 
members  of  the  United  States  Soldiers'  Home 
and  of  the  United  States  Naval  Home  from 
receiving  their  full  pensions  while  residing 
In  these  homes. 

4.  Upward  revision  of  the  present  pay  scale 
throughout  the  Regular  Establishments. 

5.  Increase  in  the  quarters  and  rental  al- 
lowances for  all  retired  personnel  to  $30  per 
month. 

6.  Provisiorts  for  retirement  privileges  for 
enlisted  personnel  of  the  Regular  Army  after 
25  years  of  service. 

7.  Opposition  to  any  law  that  will  permit 
States  or  local  political  subdivisions  to  apply 
sales  taxes  to  sales  made  in  post  exchanges 
or  similar  stores  on  military  and  naval  res- 
ervations, ships,  or  stations. 

8.  Retention  of  the  reenllstment  allowance 
until  It  can  be  replaced  by  satisfactory  pay 
schedules.  • 

9.  Good -conduct  medals  for  all  honorably 
discharged  Army  enlisted  men. 

10.  Continued  preference  to  all  honorably 
discharged  veterans  of  the  Regular  Establish- 
ments under  all  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  a  law  that  will  require  this 
Commission  to  publish  all  eligible  lists  and 
to  make  appointments  from  the  list  in  order 
of  merit,  with  no  eligible  passed  over  without 
legal  and  adequate  reason  therefor. 

11.  Preference  to  all  honorably  discharged 
regulars  in  admission  to  C.  C.  C.  camps  and 
on  W.  P.  A.  Jobs. 

12.  Elimination  of  the  so-called  green  ticket 
of  the  Coast  Guard. 


13.  Adoption  of  a  uniform  salute  to  the  flag 
for  civilians  and  soldiers  alike. 

14.  Equalization  of  charges  to  aU  veterans 
residing  In  United  States  Soldiers'  Home  and 
United  States  Naval  Home. 

15.  A  voice  In  the  management  of  the 
Soldiers'  Home  for  enlisted  men  of  the  Army, 
who  own  and  support  the  home,  and  prefer- 
ence for  emplojmaent  at  this  home  to  vet- 
erans of  the  Regular  Army. 

16.  Increase  of  $10  per  month  In  amount 
now  being  paid  hoepitallzed  regulars. 

17.  Equalization  of  pay  and  allowances 
among  the  services. 

18.  First  pay  grade,  pay  and  allowances, 
and  rank  for  first  sergeants  of  the  Army  and 
Marine  Corps. 

19.  Brigadier  general  rank  for  our  Army 
Chief  of  Chaplains. 

20.  Lieutenant  general  rank  for  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps. 

21.  Removal  of  legislative  restrictions  on 
Army  post  exchanges. 

22.  Permanent  noncommissioned  oflBcers' 
warrants  for  noncommissioned  officers  of  the 
Army,  with  promotions  based  on  merit  as 
evidenced  by  tests,  records,  and  examination. 

23.  Placing  the  fixing  of  Army  noncommis- 
sioned officer  strength  In  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

24.  Making  the  purchase  of  Government 
life  insurance  by  military  and  naval  officers 
and  enlisted  men  possible  at  any  time  during 
active  service  Instead  of  120  days  after  accept- 
ance of  rank  or  enlistment. 

25.  Educational  institutes  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  whereby  correspondence,  educational, 
and  vocational  courses  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  personnel  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
similar  to  personnel  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
Coast  Guard,  and  United  States  Army  Air 
Corps. 

26.  A  law  to  extend  the  date  of  expiration 
of  enlistment  of  personnel  under  treatment 
in  hospitals. 

27.  Reduction  in  hospital  rates  for  depend- 
ents of  Coast  Guard  personnel  from  $3.75  per 
day  to  $1  per  day. 

28.  Adequate  pensions  for  dependents  of 
deceased  retired  regular  officers  and  enlisted 
men. 

29.  Pensions  for  service-disabled  Regulars 
to  equal  that  of  wartime  rates. 

30.  The  same  allowances  for  enlisted  men 
of  the  first  three  grades  throughout  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard. 

31.  The  pay  and  allowances  of  their  war- 
time rank  upon  retirement  be  given  to  war- 
rant officers  and  enlisted  men  who  ssrved 
during  the  World  War. 

32.  Retirement  pay  for  ex-temportry  com- 
missioned World  War  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  and  Navy  be  similar  to  that  provided 
for  the  Army. 

33.  Legislation  looking  toward  the  Increase 
of  appropriation  for  land  and  sea  border 
patrol. 

34.  Retired  Army  men  to  be  entitled  to 
hospitalization. 

35.  Cancelation  of  the  existing  list  of  eligl- 
bles  for  appointments  to  warrant  officer  in 
the   Army  be   oppx)sed. 

36.  The  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  veterans 
who  served  abroad  in  time  of  war  or  during 
peacetime  expeditions  be  entitled  to  cam- 
paign medals. 

37.  Credit  for  purposes  of  longevity  pay  for 
service  in  the  National  Guard,  Regular  Army 
Reserve,  Navy  Reserve.  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
and  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

38.  Three-quarters  retirement  pay  with  cer- 
tain minlmums  for  career  enlisted  men  of 
the  regular  services. 

39.  Complete  overhaul  and  modernization 
of  the  entire  pay,  pension,  and  retirement 
systems  of  the  Regular  services. 

40.  Chief  warrant  officer  rank  for  the  Army, 
with  all  enlisted  men  of  the  first  three  grades 
being  given  opportunity  to  qualify. 
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41.  Authorization  to  transportation  com- 
panies to  reduce  rail  and  bus  fares  to  1  cent 
per  mile  for  all  officers  and  enlisted  men 
while  on  furlough  or  while  traveling  at  their 
own  expense. 

42.  A  minimum  monthly  pension  of  $50 
for  all  Regular  veterans  with  arrested  tuber- 
culosis. 

43.  Full  credit  for  all  service  In  the  Army. 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  for 
retirement  and  logevity  purposes. 

44.  Uniform  charges  throughout  the  Army, 
Navj-,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  for  the 
hospitalization  of  the  dependents  of  all  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men. 

45.  Pensions  for  dependents  of  deceased 
retired  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

46.  Denial  of  public  office  and  voting  privi- 
leges to  all  who  advocate  change  or  overthrow 
of  our  form  of  government  by  use  of  force  or 
Internal  disturbance. 

47.  Immediate  deportation  of  all  aliens  who 
by  speech  or  act  advocate  or  encourage  anti- 
American  doctrines.  Internal  disturbance,  or 
change  in  American  laws  or  Institutions  or 
in  any  way  attempt  to  meddle  with  American 
economic  or  political  affairs. 


Germans    Sacrilegious — Why    Not    Stop 
German  Bureau 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  2.  1941 


EDITORIALS    FROM    THE    CHATTANOOGA 
NSWS-FREE  PRESS 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  two  editorials 
that  recently  appeared  in  the  Chatta- 
nooga News-Free  Press  entitled  "Why 
Not  Stop  German  Bureau?"  and  "Ger- 
mans Sacrilegious." 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  conclusions 
reached  in  these  editorials.  We  cannot 
place  the  full  strength  of  this  Nation  in  a 
struggle  against  the  enemy  and  at  the 
same  time  permit  distribution  of  the 
enemy's  propaganda.  I  see  no  answer  to 
the  demand  that  the  activities  of  the 
German  Bureau  be  stopped. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press] 

GERMANS  SACRILEGIOUS 

Blood-boiling  is  a  dangerous  business  in 
warm  weather,  but  tills  editor  suffered  an 
involuntary  attack  of  the  ailment  yesterday 
when  the  periodical  Facts  in  Review,  from 
the  German  Information  Bureau,  of  New 
York,  came  to  the  desk.  The  book  is  full  of 
the  customary  insidious  propaganda,  notably 
with  various  pictures  and  articles  to  demon- 
strate that  the  Germans  are  feeding  the 
peoples  of  the  conquered  nations  and  helping 
them  with  their  agriculture. 

Of  course,  everyone  who  keeps  up  with  the 
times,  knows  that  these  peoples  are  not  being 
fed  by  the  Nazis  but  are  making  pitiful  ap- 
peals to  the  United  States  to  escape  starva- 
tion. Furthermore,  anyone  who  has  studied 
the  German  psychology  knows  that  If  these 
peoples  are  being  aided  in  making  their  crops, 
the  Germans  will   eat  the   lion's  share — or 


shall  we  say  the  swine's  share — of  the 
products. 

What  made  the  blood  to  boil,  however,  was 
a  beautiful  spring-flower  picture  on  the  inside 
cover,  and  opposite  it  an  article  headed 
"Easter  in  Germany"-^with  a  lot  of  bunk 
about  how  all  over  Germany  "Easter  bells 
Jubilate,  singing  of  His  glory." 

The  Hitler  government  hsis  been  trying  to 
eliminate  Easter  and  "His  glory"  for  years, 
and  it  is  disgusting  sacrilege  for  a  German 
propaganda  sheet  to  try  to  include  Easter  and 
a  stab  at  religion  in  its  poison. 

More  and  more  we  feci  that  Facts  In  Re- 
view, and  all  the  score  or  so  of  publications 
given  out  by  this  bureau,  should  be  sup- 
pressed. 


(Prom  the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press) 

WHY    NOT   stop    GERMAN    BUREAU? 

We  are  always  willing  to  listen  to  both  sides 
of  any  controversy.  We  have  studied  the  in- 
ternational situation  in  vain  for  any  Justifi- 
cation for  Adolf  Hitler's  campaign  to  subju- 
gate a  continent,  perhaps  the  world,  in  the 
name  of  the  "superior  race,"  the  Teutons. 
We  have  tried  to  find  any  elements  of  human 
progress  in  Hitler  s  brutal  Nietzsche  philoso- 
phy and  his  contempt  for  Deity.  It  Isn't 
there.  Whatever  historic  and  current-day 
basis  for  complaint  there  may  be  found 
against  England  and  its  allied  countries — 
whether  they  are  genuine  democracies  or  not. 
or  whether  even  our  own  country  is  a  real 
democracy  or  not.  the  so-called  democratic 
governments  must  have  our  support.  These 
governments  have  a  background  of  religion 
and  human  values.  If  they  are  imperfect 
now.  they  hold  within  them,  by  their  very 
structure,  the  possibilities  of  improvement; 
but  In  nazl-ism  Is  only  slavery,  giving  all 
one's  liberties  for  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  bit 
of  cloth  to  w:ear. 

Therefore,  we  feel  the  time  has  come  for 
a  definite,  total  break  with  nazi-lsm,  and 
under  such  a  break  the  German  Information 
agency  in  New  York,  of  whose  propagandiz- 
ing efforts  a  McCallie  School  official  com- 
plained in  the  News-Free  Press  of  Sunday, 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  American  pic- 
ture. We  trust  that  Representative  Estes 
KEFAUVER  may  be  able  to  Interest  official 
Washington  in  eliminating  this  agency  from 
the  mails. 

These  propaganda  sheets,  often  handsomely 
illustrated  brochures,  boosting  nazi-lsm  and 
carefully  glossing  over  its  brutlshness  and  de- 
fiance of  God.  are  received  often  in  this  office. 
For  us,  they  only  serve  as  Inflammatory  mate- 
rial to  make  us  more  eager  to  witness  the  end 
of  Hltlerism;  but  to  less  determined  people 
who  have  not  studied  both  the  psychology, 
the  aims,  and  the  methods  of  the  fiend  of 
Berlin  they  might  easily  plant  seeds  of  doubt 
as  to  the  Ji^tice  of  America's  position. 


County  Commissioners  of  Blair  County, 
Pa.,  Endorse  Townsend  Plan 
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RESOLUTION     OP     BOARD     OF     COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF  BLAIR.  COUNTY,  PA. 


include  therein  the  following  resolution 
adopted  April  9.  1941.  by  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  of  Blair  County, 
Pa.: 

We.  the  undersigned  members  of  the  board 
of  county  conunissloners.  county  of  Blair, 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  believe  something 
must  be  done  to  provide  adequate  pensions 
for  our  deserving  senior  citizens,  and,  at  our 
regular  meeting  have  adopted  this  resolu- 
tion: 

"Whereas  the  members  here  assembled  be- 
lieve that  a  national  uniform  system  of  old- 
age  pensions  should  be  adopted  throughout 
the  United  States  of  America;  and 

"Whereas  the  proposals  embraced  in  the 
Townsend  bill  (H.  R.  1036)  will  greatly  re- 
lieve, if  not  entirely  abolish,  unemployment, 
and  will  provide  to  the  people  the  American 
standard  of  living;  and 

"Whereas  the  various  States  of  the  Lnlon 
are  finding  It  difficult  to  raise  a  sufficient 
revenue  to  finance  the  payment  of  adequate 
pensions  to  the  aged;  and 

"\V'hereas  that  a  universal  tax  be  levied  and 
moneys  so  raised  shall  be  divided  pro  rata  and 
paid  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  60  years  and  over: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we  most  respectfully 
urge  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  S'ates 
of  America  to  consider  the  basic  principles 
of  the  Townsend  bill  (H  R.  1036)  now  In 
committee;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  one  copy  of  this  rcsolu- 
tlcn  be  forwarded  to  each  of  the  following: 
The  honorable  Robert  L.  Doughton,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee; the  Honorable  James  J.  Davis,  Senator; 
the  Honorable  Joseph  P.  Guffet,  Senator; 
the  Honorable  James  E.  Van  Zandt.  Con- 
gressman." 

Chairman,  Board  of  Countt 

Commissioners, 
Herbert  S.  Bolger, 
D.  S.  Brumbaugh, 

Com  missioner$. 


The  American  Suf^ar  Market  Should  Be 
Saved  for  the  American  Sufar  Pro- 
ducers 
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Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 


Mr.  HILL  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  to  a  Sugar  Division 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
regulation  regarding  sugar  quotas,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
Tuesday,  April  15,  1941,  page  1919.  The 
table  shows  the  additional  prorations  in 
terms  of  pounds,  raw  value  of  sugar, 
which  is  additional  raw  sugar  to  be  im- 
ported because  of  ths  inability  of  the 
Philippines  to  supply  their  1941  market 
quotas.  This  deficit  of  146.464.000  pounds 
of  sugar,  raw  value,  was  allotted  to  va- 
rious countries  throughout  the  world,  and 
in  so  doing  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture deprived  the  American  beet-  and 
cane-sugar  producers  of  an  increased 
acreage  which  should  have  been  given  to 
them  in  1941.    When  you  consider  that 
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tbe  Department  of  Agriculture  allotted 
only  an  acreage  of  114,000  for  1941  to  the 
State  of  Colorado,  as  compared  to  142,000 
acres  for  1940  and  a  10-year  average  for 
Colorado  of  145,000  acres,  you  begin  to 
realize  what  this  Administration  intends 
to  do  for  our  beet  Industry. 

Taking  one  county  in  Colorado — my 
own  county.  Larimer — we  find  the  reduc- 
tion In  acreage  for  1941  is  35  percent  be- 
low the  20-year  average  and  28  percent 
below  the  10-year  average.    The  entire 
county  district  was  allotted  only  11.805 
acres  for   1941.  while   the  Port  Collins 
district  alone  for  10  years  has  averaged 
12,290  acres.    The  two  factory  districts 
in  Larimer  County  have  each  planted  an- 
nually more  acreage  than  is  now  allotted 
under  the  1941  contract  for  both  of  them. 
Sugar  production  is  one  crop  which  is 
not  produced  in  surplus  quantities,  as  the 
bmit  of  our  production  has  been  about 
26  percent  to  28  percent  of  our  annual 
consumption.     Just  why  the  beet  and 
cane  growers  should  be  penalized  to  as- 
sist foreign  countries  is  a  question  the 
Congress  should  have  answered  by  both 
the  Agriculture  and  State  Departments. 
In  past  wars  and  national  crises  the 
farmer  always  has  stood  in  the  front 
rank  in  the  support  of  his  Government, 
not  only  in  the  production  of  food  but 
also  In  the  sacrifice  of  his  sons.    Who  is 
able  to  say.  under  the  present  world  con- 
ditions, that  the  price  of  sugar  might  not 
Increase  to  the  heights  it  reached  in  the 
past  war.  which  in  some  Instances  was 
33  cents  per  pound?    Should  this  condi- 
tion arise  the  laboring  man  and  the  aver- 
age American  family  would  have  to  pay 
the  penalty  for  the  mistakes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  our  agricultural  policy.    What  is 
the  use  of  voting  large  sums  of  money 
for  parity  payments  and  at  the  same  time 
pursuing  a  policy  of  prohibiting  farmers 
from  producing  sufficient  acreage  of  non- 
surplus  crops  to  meet  the  demands  of  our 
own  American  markets? 

Little  excuse  can  be  offered  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  for  the  situation  now 
existing  in  the  sugar-beet  and  cane  in- 
dustry. Early  in  the  session  the  Con- 
gress had  an  opportunity  to  i)SiSs  legisla- 
tion that  would  have  relieved  this  situa- 
tion; but  no  action  was  taken  simply  be- 
cause certain  departmental  heads,  and  I 
call  to  your  attention  that  they  are  not 
the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  offered  stiff  opposition  to  the  re- 
allocation of  the  sugar  from  the  Philip- 
pines. The  situation  is  critical  and  we 
should  act  without  delay  to  change  the 
Sugar  Act  to  permit  unlimited  production 
of  beet  and  cane  sugar  during  this  world 
crisis. 

I  attach  the  table  as  Issued  on  April  15 
by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriciilture: 

Additional  prorations   {in  terms  of  pounds, 
rate  value) 

Country : 

Argentina 42.  207 

Aiastralla 590 

Belgium 8S2. 170 

Brazil 8.4«6 

British  Malaya 75 

Canada 1,633,6«2 

China  and  Hongkong 834.  236 

Colombia . . -  774 

Costa  Rica 69.640 

CMcboslovakla 762,393 

Dominican  Republic 19, 308.  640 

Dutch  Baat  Indies -^  612,  063 


Additional  prorations    {in   terms  of  pounds, 
raw  value) — Continued 

Country : 

Dutch  West  Indies 19 

Prance 507 

Germany . -  339 

Guatemala.'. 969,710 

Haiti,  RepubUc  of 2.  668.  541 

Honduras 9.  939.  029 

Italy - 5,070 

Japan 11,608 

Mexico —  17.  465,  350 

Netherlands 630,830 

Nicaragua 29,  595, 003 

Peru.. 32. 180,  972 

Salvador 23,  767,  903 

United  Kingdom 1.015,360 

Venezuela. 839,703 


Subtotal 

Unallotted  reserve 


143, 199,  860 

3,  264. 140 


Total 146. 464,  000 


The  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  and  the 
American  Farmer 
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Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note 
that  Secretary  Morgenthau  has  rec- 
ommended the  discontinuance  of  the 
C.  C.  C.  the  N.  Y.  A,,  and  various  other 
departments  that  he  calls  "nonessential 
for  defense"  in  order  that  the  Budget 
might  be  reduced  $1,000,000,000. 

Some  time  ago  the  United  States  and 
Canada  entered  into  an  agreement 
known  as  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
treaty.  This  waterway,  to  my  mind,  will 
cost  the  United  States  Government 
$1,000,000,000.  and  certainly  by  the  fur- 
thest stretch  of  the  imagination  would 
not  come  under  the  category  of  a  de- 
fense project.  Not  only  this,  the  United 
States  by  this  agreement  abandons  its 
ancient  contention  that  Lake  Michigan 
is  an  American  lake.  Thift  body  of 
water  has  become  forever,  through  this 
new  agreement,  an  international  body  of 
water,  which  belongs  to  the  St,  Lawrence 
watershed  Instead  of  to  the  Mississippi 
watershed. 

The  construction  of  this  waterway 
would,  in  my  opinion,  cost  the  Canadian 
Treasury  only  about  $38,000,000.  Most 
of  the  construction  work  will  be  done  in 
Canada,  which  means  that  Canadian  en- 
gineers, Canadian  labor,  and  Canadian 
materials  will  be  used.  I  would  respect- 
fully call  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  are  interested  in  Ca- 
nadian sovereignty  to  article  5  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Waterway  Treaty.  This 
article  protects  Canadian  sovereignty 
over  all  structures  lying  on  the  Canadian 
side,  even  though  these  structures  have 
been  built  with  United  States  money. 

I  would  also  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  one  of  the  arti- 
cles of  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  Treaty 


which  states  that  all  British  shipping  In 
all  parts  of  the  Empire  shall  have  the 
right  to  navigate  in  the  Great  Lakes  and 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  for  all  time.  This 
means  that  all  British  ships,  as  well  as 
all  Canadian  ships,  shall  have  access 
through  the  deepened  water  channels  to 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  The  Great 
Lakes  become  the  Mediterranean  Sea  of 
North  America.  The  waterway  will  thus 
provide  a  direct  route  for  the  shipment 
of  grain,  flour,  coal,  and  other  commodi- 
ties between  interior  Canada  and  Great 
Britain.  We  thus  will  have  Windsor, 
Hamilton,  Toronto,  Kingston,  Montreal, 
and  Quebec  on  an  invaluable  imperial 
trade  artery  connection  with  the  mother 
country  and  in  direct  competition  with 
the  United  States. 

I  respectfxilly  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  real  and 
true  friends  of  the  American  farmer  to 
these  facts. 


The  Farm,  America's  First  Line  of  Defense 
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RADIO     ADDRESS     BY     HON.     CLIFFORD 
DAVIS,  OF  TENNESSEE 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  therein 
an  address  delivered  by  me  over  the  net- 
work of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Co., 
May  1, 1941,  at  the  National  Farm  Youth 
Foundation,  Dearborn  Inn,  Dearborn, 
Mich.  The  foundation  was  honoring  the 
first-place  awardees  of  area  competition 
at  the  end  of  the  National  Farm  Youth 
Foundation's  first  year  of  free  scholar- 
ship in  farm  management  and  engineer- 
ing. Classes  included  10,000  young  men 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  25  from 
throughout  the  United  States,  living  or 
working  on  American  farms. 

The  address  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Governor  Van  Waggoner, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
once  stated  that  "No  nation  has  ever  achieved 
permanent  greatness  unless  this  greatness 
was  based  on  the  well-being  of  the  great 
farmer  class,  the  men  who  live  on  the  soil; 
for  It  is  up)on  their  welfare,  material  and 
moral,  that  the  welfare  of  the  rest  of  the 
nation  ultimately  rests." 

We  are  certainly  living  In  an  unsettled 
and  constantly  changing  world  today — a 
world  In  which  science  and  Industry  are  mak- 
ing great  strides,  even  as  our  social  and 
economic  structure  undergoes  vast  changes. 

Underlying  all  science  and  development, 
however,  is  one  basic  work  which  always 
must  and  will  be  done.  We  are  speaking  of 
farming,  which  Is  the  world's  oldest  occupa- 
tion but  Its  newest  science.  Since  this 
country  has  more  than  $63,000,000,000  in- 
vested in  7,000.000  farms  which  produce  an 
annual  average  estimated  market  value  of 
$10,000,000,000,  It  can  readily  be  seen  why 
farming  Is  our  greatest  industry. 
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peoples  are  being  aided  in  making  their  crops, 
the  Germans  will  eat   the   lion's  share — or 


BOX.  VAXN  ^AXNUi,     ssar.  GpeaKer,  unaer 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  ' 


acreage  wmcn  snouia  nave  neen  given  lo 
them  in  1941.    When  you  consider  that 
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It  is  frequently  askdd  "To  what  extent  do 
metropolitan  centers  depend  on  agriculture?" 
These  in  the  cities  often  lock  upon  rural 
communities  largely  as  places  from  which 
they  receive  food  and  materia!s  and  to  which 
they  can  sell  goods  manufactiired  in  cities. 
This  is  true  to  a  great  extent,  but  the  farm 
population  does  more  than  this.  During  the 
lO-year  period  between  1920  and  1930  the 
farmer  sent  several  (aillion  dollars  to  the 
cities.  For  example,  to  settle  estates  as  the 
result  of  the  death  of  parents,  farm  people 
paid  their  city  relatlveji  $4,000,000,000.  Farm- 
ers paid  city  dwellers  $8,000,000,000  in  Interest 
en  loans.  Farmers  who  rented  land  paid  $10.- 
000.000.000  to  persons  in  cities  who  owned 
the  land.  In  many  other  ways  the  farmer 
has  helped  In  no  small  way  in  building  up 
and  sustaining  the  economic  life  of  this  great 
country. 

Enough  for  the  industry  of  farming.  How 
does  this  gigantic  resource  back  of  American 
democracy  form  our  great  line  of  defense? 

During  the  present  feverish  struggle  for 
supremacy  of  a  group  of  nations  over  the  rest 
of  the  democratic  world  and  its  way  of  living 
armies  are  crushing  everything  before  them; 
staff  officers  are  porlm?  over  plans  for  attack 
or  strategic  retreat;  armament  plants  go  on 
24-hour  schedules:  those  articles  which  we 
have  considered  essential  to  the  enjoyment 
of  life  are  relegated  to  the  background  only 
to  have  their  places  taken  on  the  great  as- 
sembly lines  of  cur  manufacturing  plants  by 
tanks,  planes,  shells,  and  guns.  These  are  all 
extremrly  essent'al  In  waging  a  modern  war; 
yet,  food,  and  food  alone  Is  the  basis  for  any 
defense.  Without  It,  planes,  guns,  high  ex- 
plosive shells,  and  other  Instruments  of  de- 
struction are  useless,  and.  since  farms  supply 
our  food  needs,  plowshares,  not  bombs,  will 
eventually  decide  the  Issues. 

Lack  of  food  Is  taking  its  toll  In  many 
-^  European  countries.  Nazi  Germany  is  grad- 
ually finding  that  no  nation  or  nationality 
can  be  successfully  ruled  whose  stomachs  are 
empty.  We  are  constantly  receiving  reports 
Indicating  an  undercurrent  of  unrest  among 
the  conquered,  spurred  to  almost  rebellion 
due  to  hunger  and  starvation. 

In  conquered  Europe  food  Is  no  longer  an 
economic  end,  but  a  political  means  to  sub- 
'  Jugate  and  even  annihilate  nations.  After 
conquering  a  country  Hitler  demands  that  all 
German  soldiers  be  fed  by  the  country  in 
which  they  are  stationed.  He  then  proceec^ 
to  divest  that  country  of  Its  remaining  foojl 
supply.  A  million  pigs  and  200.000  cattje 
were  taken  from  occupied  France.  As  a  re- 
sult, this  country  is  in  drastic  straits.  Tb« 
great  population  shift  from  occupied  to  im- 
occupled  France  has  forced  her  to  strike  out 
for  food  regardless  of  the  consequences  to 
others  Tlie  Swiss  paper  Volksrecht  stated 
that  800.000  tons  of  wheat  were  removed  to 
Germany.  Germany  rules  its  conquered  peo- 
ples mercilessly  by  rationing  their  food  sup- 
plies according  to  th  degree  of  complacency 
with  which  these  peoples  accept  their  new 
masters.  In  Poland,  where  Hitler  seems  de- 
termined to  wipe  out  every  vestige  of  the 
Poland  that  wao,  famine  stalks  on  every  hand, 
Mussolini  learned  In  Africa  that  food  was 
necessary  for  his  armies.  He  reviewed  many 
well-fed  soldiers  in  Rome  and  bragged  about 
his  army;  but  wheh  he  sent  it  to  Africa, 
loaded  down  with  guns  and  ammunition,  he 
learned  again  the  great  lesson  often  repeated 
In  history,  "No  army  is  greater  than  its  food 
supply."  Much  of  the  failure  of  the  Italian 
effort  in  Africa  was  due  to  poor  and  Inade- 
quate food. 

The  ability  to  keep  Spain  from  Joining  the 
Axis  Powers  has  been  predicated  largely  on 
the  fact  that  Spain  is  poor  and  needs  food 
supplies  greatly.  The  knowledge  that  food 
and  financial  aid  can  be  best  obtained  from 
America  has  kept  Spain  neutral. 

Even  Britain  Is  having  her  food  difficulties. 
Approximately  200,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 


Is  needed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  only 
12,000.000  acres  were  under  cultivation. 
About  5.000,000  more  will  be  cultivated  by 
1942. 

Just  this  year  (February)  It  was  announced 
that  a  German-Belgian  commission  had  ne- 
gotiated with  Russia  for  food  supplies  for 
conquered  Belgium.  In  February  Russia 
tried  to  exchange  a  million  tons  of  grain  for 
Norwegian  aluminum.  Germany  Interfered 
with  this  because  they  are  determined  to  reg- 
ulate all  food  supply  for  Europe,  since  It  is 
finally  upon  this  supply  they  must  depend 
to  assist  in  holding  all  they  have  conquered. 
In  other  words,  there  Is  a  direct  relationship 
between  the  economic  and  political  problems 
of  the  world  which  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  this  mad  race  for  the  supremacy  of 
democracy  versus  totalitarianism. 

A  nation  with  food  Is  still  the  most  power- 
ful factor  In  the  present  conflict.  Despite 
the  credit  which  will  be  given  to  arms  and 
munitions,  and  as  has  been  said  these  are 
Important,  very  Important,  yet  the  trump 
card  In  the  game  of  war  will  be  the  food  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  providing  this 
country  realizes  this  advantage  and  bends 
every  effort  to  organize  rural  America  to  the 
task  of  feeding  the  world. 

The  more  acute  the  food  problem  becomes 
In  Europe,  the  greater  becomes  the  strategi- 
cal strength  of  the  United  States.  The  food 
power  of  our  Nation  will  be  a  greater  factor  In 
the  final  outcome  of  this  world  conflict  than 
land,  sea.  or  air  power.  The  ultimate 
strength  of  any  nation  is  its  ability  to  deal 
advantageously  with  the  victors  In  any  con- 
flict. America  s  future  as  a  world  power  lies 
not  only  with  its  basic  wealth  that  finds  its 
origin  In  the  soil  to  finance  the  materials  cf 
warfare,  but  Its  future  lies  In  Its  ability  to 
open  Its  stores  of  food  and  again  become  the 
Nation  to  which  the  world  turns  for 
subsistence. 

Strictly  military  forces  are  not  sufficient 
alone  to  whip  the  world,  but  an  agricultural 
structure  can  be  built  sufficiently  powerful  to 
dominate  the  policies  of  the  world.  Once 
again  the  real  power  of  a  nation  depends 
upon  its  food  plus  wealth  created  from  the 
land.  But  food  Is  the  basic  element  in  any 
economy. 

During  the  last  World  War  America  started 
equipping  the  farms  too  late  for  effective 
work.  This  will  be  repeated  If  a  constructive 
program  Is  not  devised  to  make  possible  the 
development  of  an  American  agriculture  suf- 
ficient to  not  only  meet  the  great  adjustments 
necessary  in  taking  care  of  home  consumption 
on  such  a  basis  that  every  American  will 
receive  the  type  of  food  necessary  to  his  well- 
being  but  will  develop  a  domestic  market  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  great  demand  made  upon 
It  now  and  In  the  future  by  Britain  and  those 
democracies  who  are  striving  to  maintain  the 
great  democratic  line  of  defense.  If  Hitler 
should  win  this  war.  and  we  certainly  do  not 
expect  him  to.  he  would  also  need  the  food 
supply  of  the  New  World. 

Great  attention,  publid  Interest,  and  anxiety 
has  been  focused  on  those  Industries  which 
are  making  Implements  of  war.  Every  effort 
has  been  expended  In  a  retooling  program 
sufficient  to  place  us  In  a  position  which  Is 
necessary  to  help  the  democracies  win  in  this 
struggle.  Yet  few  of  us  realize  that  if  we  are 
to  supply  the  food  necessary  for  the  defense 
of  our  Ideals  we  have  a  Job  of  tooling  up  for 
agricultural  defense.  This  Is  essential  Just 
as  It  Is  for  our  Industries  to  enlist  the  cooper- 
ation of  their  tool  rooms  and  supplies  before 
they  are  In  a  position  to  swing  into  full  pro- 
duction. 

Since  the  foods  we  need  are  of  a  nature  best 
produced  on  the  so-called  family  farm,  It 
naturally  becomes  important  that  tools 
adaptable  to  general  farming  be  made  avail- 
able as  quickly  as  possible  and  In  the  greatest 
possible  quantities.  This  cannot  be  accom- 
plished unless  everyone  Is  acutely  aware  of 
the  fact  that  practical  plans  must  be  made 


for  our  agricultural  defense  effort.  Just  M 
plans  have  been  made  for  our  industrial  de- 
fense effort. 

Few  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  real 
scarcity  of  production  tools  and  materials  has 
not  yet  occurred.  There  are  two  good  reasons 
for  tills.  The  first  is  that  Industry  has  been 
busy  tooling  up.  with  the  result  that  the  real 
demand  for  materials  has  not  yet  been  felt. 
The  second  reason  Is  the  fact  that  manage- 
ment in  general  does  not  realize  the  difficult 
material  conditions  they  are  about  to  face. 
When  this  Is  realized  there  will  be  a  mad 
scramble  for  material. 

The  steel  market  Is  now  feeling  the  impact 
of  British  buying,  which  was  delayed  until 
after  the  passage  of  the  lease-lend  bill.  The 
pressure  on  the  market  for  raw  materials  will 
be  Increasingly  gieat  unless  priorities  are 
established  to  enable  the  manufacturers  of 
farm  equipment  to  secure  adequate  steel  and 
other  raw  materials,  as  well  as  perishable 
machine  tools  required  to  fabricate  the  equip- 
ment so  sorely  needed.  Such  action  is  neces- 
sary if  th3  American  farmer  Is  to  be  put  in 
a  position  to  do  his  part  In  national  defense. 
During  Its  lifetime,  America  has  derived  a 
majority  of  Its  leadership  from  men  and 
women  whose  background  is  that  of  small 
towns  and  farms.  They  learned  of  the  true 
values  of  life  from  the  land — on  the  land. 
American  clear  thinking,  soundness  of  Judg- 
ment, and  resourcefulness  have  come  largely 
from  persons  who  have  grown  up  with  those 
essentials  at  the  very  seat  of  fundamentals 
which  Is  in  the  rural  communities  of  this 
Nation. 

The  one  outstanding  difference  between 
America  and  other  nations  of  the  world  is 
the  individualism  found  In  this  democracy. 
Vitality  and  initiative  have  marked  America's 
forward  progress.  Those  characteristics  have 
stemmed  from  the  land;  from  the  rugged 
independence  that  has  flowed  from  a  rural 
background,  and  from  an  educational  system 
which  has  encouraged  those  worth-while 
things  In  democratic  life. 

If  our  way  of  living  Is  as  Important  and 
essential  to  us  as  we  say  it  is  then  we  must 
continue  all  effort  to  stop  the  migration  from 
the  farm  of  those  to  whom  we  look  to  carry 
on  our  American  Ideals — American  farm 
youth. 

There  are  four  fundamental  factors  which 
will  assist  in  accomplishing  this: 

First.  To  so  cut  the  cost  of  farm  products 
that  farming  can  be  made  prosperous  without 
Increaflng  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

Second.  To  make  farming  attractive  to 
youth  and  so  largely  stop  the  drift  from  the 
land. 

Third.  To  assist  all  industries  through  a 
prosperous  agriculture  and  to  stimulate 
greater  Industrial  use  of  farm  products  by 
cutting  costs,  thus  Increasing  the  total  farm 
market. 

Fourth.  To  lay  the  foundation  for  a  greater 
national  security. 

Our  national  economy  must  be  a  flexible 
one.  Such  flexibility  can  be  attained  by 
blending  Industry,  agriculture,  and  trans- 
portation into  smaller  and  more  flexible  units. 
To  carry  this  out  successfully  smaller  cities, 
villages,  and  rural  communities  must  of  ne- 
cessity become  the  hubs  ol  our  national 
economy. 

You  ask,  "What  part  can  youth,  particu- 
larly farm  youth  play  In  this  movement?" 
Farm  youth  In  the  past  has  supplied  the  life 
blood  to  the  great  cities.  The  Job  now  is  to 
place  these  young  people  and  the  value  they 
represent  on  family  farms;  in  commercial 
businesses  necessary  to  noral  communities, 
and  In  Industry  made  available  to  them  In 
the  heart  of  agricultural  areas. 

If  this  Is  done,  and  it  can  be  done,  we  can 
accomplish — 

1.  A  flexible  national  economy  which  will 
Insure  greater  security  for  all. 

2.  Young  people  from  farms — some  cf  Amer- 
Icaa    finest    stock— will    be    able    througli 
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greater  opportunity  for  constant  employment, 
to  marry  and  become  beads  of  families,  there- 
by perpetuating  rural  families  which  are  the 
backbone  of  this  Nation. 

3.  Ownership  of  land  can  be  returned  lo 
active  farmers  as  a  result  of  definite  steps 
taken  toward  proper  training  of  prospective 
farm  owners  and  the  rendering  of  financial 
assistance  to  youth. 

^  4  Between  1920  and  1930.  $30,000,000,000  m 
vafue  and  money — approximately  one-third 
of  the-gro«8  farm  income — went  off  the  farm 
as  a  result  of  migration  to  the  cities  and  the 
less  of  farm  ownership.  A  flexible  economy 
wiU  retain  this  wealth  In  futxire  years  for 
rural  conrununltles.  As  a  result,  rural  Amer- 
ica will  find  most  of  its  Ills  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. To  accomplish  this  however  It  is 
necessary  that  farm  youth  find  opportunity 
close  to  home. 

5.  Such  a  national  economy  will  result  in 
the  management  of  rural  affairs  returning  to 
local  communities  where  they  are  best  under- 
stood. 

This  Is  a  big  job  but  let  us  repeat  It  can 
be  accomplished  if  a  prompt  and  right  start 
to  made  by — 

First.  Bducatlng  and  training  farm  youth 
0O  that  they  are  prepared  to  make  good  In 
the  occupations  they  choose. 

Second.  Finding  adequate  vocational  op- 
portxmlty  for  these  young  people. 

Third.  Making  available  financial  assist- 
ance through  normal  channels  to  purchase 
farm  land  and  small  businesses  in  rtiral  com- 
munities 

Fourth.  Encouraging  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments to  decentralize  Into  smaller  com- 
munities. Many  men  who  were  formerly 
from  r\iral  communitlee  and  are  now  key- 
men  In  great  manufacturing  institutions  can 
be  Induced  to  give  valuable  assistance  to  the 
commvmltlea  of  their  youth. 

Fifth.  Having  freedom  of  farm  and  busi- 
ness enterprise  that  will  bring  a  proper  finan- 
cial return  to  good  managers. 

Sixth.  Encouraging  a  greater  percentage  of 
our  population  to  live  off  the  fruits  of  their 
own  enterprise.  Instead  of  depending  upon 
the  enterprise  and  industry  of  others. 

In  the  development  of  a  program  such  as 
this  suggested  we  must  depend  upon  men  who 
understand  our  country  as  a  whole,  while  at 
the  same  time  are  familiar  with  local  farm- 
ing, industrial,  and  cocomercial  conditions  as 
Wfli. 

Our  young  farm  men  can  accomplish  these 
alms  if  they  have  the  support  of  those  older 
and  more  experienced  than  they.  May  we 
quote  Mr.  (Henry)  Ford  In  announcing  the 
esUbllshment  of  the  National  Farm  Youth 
Foundation.  He  said.  I  believe  In  mixing  the 
old  and  the  young.  The  generations  should 
mingle.  When  I  was  a  young  man  all  my 
friends  were  older  men.  They  had  every- 
thing to  teach  me.  There  is  a  way  for  older 
men  to  t)e  of  help  to  younger;  and  when  this 
becomes  widespread  we  will  have  found  more 
than  a  few  bright  boys— we  will  have  dis- 
covered a  bright  up-and-coming  generation." 
This  National  Farm  Youth  Foundation,  of 
which  you  young  men  present  and  the  thou- 
sands listening  In  (If  broadcast)  are  mem- 
bers. Is  the  outgrowth  of  this  philosophy  and 
the  feeling  that  the  young  farm  men  of  this 
coxintry  are  Interested  in  remaining  on  the 
farm  and  that  they  will  make  good  If  but 
given  a  chance. 

Indxistry  and  agriculture  have  Joined  hands 
to  broaden  the  opportunity  for  farm  youth. 
Your  foundation,  established  a  year  ago  by 
^he  Ferguson -Sherman  Manufacturing  Cor- 
poration, with  the  active  cooperation  of  Mr. 
Henry  Ford  and  Mr.  Edael  Ford,  had  as  its 
objectives: 

1.  To  give  young  men  who  plan  to  stay  on 
the  farm  knowledge  and  training  in  what  to 
grow,  how  to  grow  It  profitably,  how  to  con- 
serve the  resources  of  the  soil,  how  to  man- 
age labor  and  machines,  how  to  market  farm 


products,  and  how  to  finance  the  entire 
operation.  Such  education  to  prepare  these 
young  men  to  become  better  farmers,  more 
successful  landowners,  and  better  citizens. 

2.  To  train  young  men  who  prefer  to  enter 
business  for  better  service  to  the  agricultural 
community.  To  help  them  prepare  to  become 
the  merchants,  bankers,  public  officials,  and 
leaders  of  rural  communities. 

The  sponsors  hoped  and  believed  that  the 
foundation  would  fill  a  real  need  among  the 
young  of  the  farms,  many  of  whom  have  been 
able  to  see  little  ahead  except  manual  labor; 
that  by  taking  full  advantage  of  the  founda- 
tion  membership   these   young   men   would 
gain  a  new  plctiure  of  the  science  and  busi- 
ness of  farming — a  new  vision  of  the  oppor- 
tunities that  exist  on  the  land;  that  the  edu- 
cation, training,  and  experience  offered  would 
give  them  better  preparation  for  farm  owner- 
ship and  for  agricultural  leadership;  that  by 
this  opportunity  they  would  be  better  able 
to  prevent  a  break  in  the  family  circle;  that 
no  longer  would  they  feel  the  need  to  seek 
opportunity   In   crowded    Industrial   centers; 
instead,  that  they  would  help  make  the  farm 
a  still  better  place  to  live,  a  more  attractive 
place  to  raise  a  family,  and  a  place  of  greater 
opportimlty  for  the  future. 

Let's  now  look  at  the  record.  Although 
only  In  Its  first  year,  10.000  yoimg  farm  men 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  25  are  active 
members  of  the  Foundation.  Within  the  first 
9  months  about  5.500  of  these  had  success- 
fully completed  their  educational  training- 
over  100,000  examination  papers  were  suc- 
cessfully completed.  This  represented  ap- 
proximately 550,000  hours  of  study. 

Hundreds  of  your  members  have  traveled 
from  25  to  200  miles  per  week  to  attend  their 
classes.  What  has  been  their  reaction?  Let 
us  quote  from  Just  a  few  of  the  letters  re- 
ceived : 

John  H.  Tlmken:  "I  have  learned  a  great 
deal  at  our  Foundation  meetings.  The  lessons 
received  are  worth  the  time  spent  and  the 
68-mile  trip." 

Don  Harrington,  New  York:  "Believe  me 
when  I  tell  you  this  Is  the  biggest  thrill  of 
my  life." 

Clyde  Under,  Colorado:  "With  every  lesson 
I  feel  more  and  more  secure  In  looking  at  this 
business  of  farming  as  my  future." 

Earl  Bowser,  Ohio :  "This  program  will  keep 
a  lot  of  young  men  on  the  farm  who  would 
have  otherwise  gone  to  the  city.  It  has  given 
me  a  lot  of  encouragement  In  the  way  of 
staying  on  the  farm." 

Charles  Carson,  Jr.,  Michigan :  '1  wish  you 
knew  how  much  this  course  means  to  me. 
It's  really  made  a  wonderful  difference  In  my 
work  in  managing  my  father's  farm." 

Lloyd  A.  Engstrom,  Nebraska:  "In  the  past 
few  years  the  Industry  of  farming  had  become 
a  drudgery  to  me.  Things  had  been  going 
downhill  rapidly.  My  hopes  of  attaining  suc- 
cess In  life  had  almost  vanished.  But  the 
sun  has  risen  once  more.  Things  have 
become  brighter  and  more  clear  to  me.  It 
has  renewed  my  courage,  my  hopes,  and  my 
strength  to  go  forth  In  life  and  help  my 
fellow  men  to  make  America  a  better  place 
to  live  In." 

Frank  Graves,  South  Dakota :  "All  of  us  In 
our  class,  I  believe,  have  been  shown  that 
farming  can  be  profitable.  Some  of  xis  be- 
lieved that  farming  was  profitable,  but  we 
were  somewhat  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder— 
shifting  to  the  right  and  left  of  our  course. 
But  now.  we  of  the  first  class  are  about  to  go 
to  work  with  a  determination  to  get  things 
done." 

J.  F.  Boyd,  Jr.,  Mississippi:  "Being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foundation  has  convinced  me  that 
I  will  be  much  better  off  by  staying  on  the 
land  than  many  boys  who  are  going  to  the 
big  city." 

You  young  men  present  have  carried  out 
your  past  year's  work  so  successfully  that 
you  are  being  honored  today  for  that  achieve- 


ment and  have  been  awarded  position  with 
your  sponsors  and  after  additional  training 
will  return  to  your  own  communities  to  bet- 
ter serve  the  American  farmer.  Huncreds 
of  others  will  eventually  be  placed  in  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  as  a  result  of  their 
activities  In  the  foundation.  The  gi eater 
number  will  remain  on  the  farm  better  able 
to  make  a  definite  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  American  agriculture. 

The  thousands  of  young  men  enrolled  this 
past  year,  and  the  thousands  to  be  enrolled 
this  year,  will  some  day  be  the  heads  of  farm 
families  and  history  clearly  indicates  that  the 
strength  of  American  agriculture  has  been  in 
the  family.  American  agriculture  will  de- 
velop new  family  circles,  new  land  owner- 
ships, and  most  important,  the  ability  to 
successfully  manage  and  engineer  the  farm 
operation.  The  accomplishment  of  this  will 
bring  about  eventual  prosperity  and  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  rural  li'e. 

The  high  morale  of  our  Nation  springs  from 
long  generations  of  men  and  women  who 
have  consistently  battled  the  vlscissltudes  of 
nature  to  create  the  wealth  of  this  Nation 
and  its  food  and  our  young  people  are  the 
Nation's  greatest  wealth  and  our  great  line 
of  defense  In  perpetuating  our  worthwhile 
democratic  way  of  life. 


The  Young  People  of  America  Are  Most 
Concerned  in  the  Fight  to  Presenre  the 
American  Way  of  Life 
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Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  permission  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude an  address  by  Representative 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  Republican  leader 
of  the  House  and  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  before  the 
annual  convention  of  Connecticut  Young 
Republicans  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and 
broadcast  over  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  on  Saturday,  April  26, 1941: 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  come  to  Connecticut 
and  Join  In  this  enthusiastic  conclave  of 
Young  Republicans.  No  one  knows  better 
than  I  the  tremendous  power  of  action  In- 
herent In  the  ranks  of  the  thousands  of  ear- 
nest, eager,  patriotic  young  irien  and  women 
who  are  enlisted  under  the  Republican 
banner. 

Because  I  do  appreciate  the  part  the  Young 
Republicans  had  in  our  labors  of  last  fall, 
and  because  I  realize  what  they  can  do  next 
year,  I  have  named  a  special  committee  to 
further  organize  and  develop  the  Young  Re- 
publican movement.  You  of  Connecticut 
may  well  be  proud  that  one  of  your  own 
members.  Samuel  P.  Pryor.  Jr.,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
has  been  selected  to  head  this  drive.  Out 
of  the  efforts  of  this  committee,  I  am  sure, 
will  come  a  real  fighting  organization  of 
Young  Republicans  which  will  have  a  very 
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important   part   In   the   Republican   victory 
which  is  coming  in  1942. 

I  cannot  let  this  occasion  pass  without  pay- 
ing a  tribute  to  a  ciistinguished  member  of 
our  party;  one  who  is  impressing  the  Nation 
with  his  outstanding  ability  as  a  debater;  a 
man  of  keen  Judgment,  who  will  battle  fear- 
lessly for  any  cause  he  believes  to  be  right. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  Senator  John  Danahcr. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  the  last  campaign 
was  the  defeat  of  your  brilliant  Governor, 
Raymond  E.  Baldwin.  I  am  glad — but  not 
surprised — to  learn  he  Is  courageously  con- 
tinuing the  battle.  The  careful  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  good  people  of  Connecticut  un- 
doubtedly will  rectify  the  mistake  of  1940 
and  return  him  to  the  Governorship  In  1942. 

These  are  dark  days  In  the  world.  Many 
nations  seem  to  have  gone  into  an  utterly 
mad  carnival  of  war  and  destruction.  Fight- 
ing, or  preparations  for  fighting,  occupy  the 
attention  of  ail  peoples,  except,  perhaps, 
some  of  the  so-caLed  uncivilized  tribes  of 
Africa  and  the  South  Seas. 

Peace — a  word  which  once  blessed  most  of 
the  world — can  no  longer  be  spoken  with 
assurance  anywhere  on  the  globe,  as  men 
rush  to  battle  to  kill  each  other,  as  the 
so-called  civilized  countries  spend  huge  sums 
for  insane  and  ghastly  mass  mxirder  and 
destruction. 

Our  Nation  stands  on  the  very  verge  of  this 
war.  This  world  madness  will  surely  bring, 
regardless  of  the  final  military  result,  a  ter- 
rible economic  disaster.  Unless  there  is  a 
powerful,  vigilant,  and  fearless  minority  con- 
stantly on  guard  In  this  country  of  ours,  we 
may  lose  our  personal  and  political  liberties 
here  at  home.  Unless  we  are  alert,  we  may 
see  the  end  of  cct.stitutlonal  government. 
We  must  be  vigilant  if  we  would  preserve  the 
two-party  system.  We  must  carefully  watch 
each  step  that  is  being  taken,  lest  there  come 
an  end  of  that  balanced  Government  which 
has  given  America  more  freedom,  more  hap- 
piness, and  more  prosperity  than  has  ever 
been  attained  by  any  other  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Now.  let  us  make  the  Issues  clear.  I  am  not 
here  making  charges  against  any  particular 
individual  or  party.  We  are  trying  to  face 
realistically  and  with  sound  American  com- 
mon sense  fundamental  facts  which  cannot 
be  brushed  aside  by  a  gesture  or  rendered  less 
dangerous  by  our  trying  to  close  our  eyes  to 
their  menacing  potentialities.  We  are  here 
today  dealing  with  conditions,  not  theories. 
We  are  considering  principles,  not  personali- 
ties. We  are  scanning  the  signs  of  the  times 
and  policies  of  government,  not  the  likes  or 
dislikes,  the  preferences,  or  the  prejudices  of 
persons,  mistaken  though  they  might  be  in 
their  choice  of  methods  by  which  to  perpetu- 
ate democracy  In  the  world  or  in  America. 
A  grave  danger  faces  the  people  of  this  coun- 
trjv  I  believe  I  would  be  doing  less  than  my 
duty  If  I  did  not  raise  my  voice  to  warn 
against  It. 

This  danger,  rampant  in  the  world,  menaces 
us  along  with  the  rest  of  the  free  men  and 
women  of  the  human  family.  War  Is  a  deadly 
poison  which  spreads  by  contagion.  Its 
deadly  effects,  so  far  as  free  governments  are 
concerned,  ramify  and  operate  through  eco- 
nomic channels  as  terribly  as  through  gun 
barrels  or  by  blasting  bombs.  The  cannon 
and  the  bomb  bring  sudden  death,  but  the 
economic  and  social  diseases  which  follow  in 
the  train  of  war's  madness  are  lingering  mala- 
dies which  torture  men  and  peoples  to  a  slow 
and  horrible  death,  with  awful  suffering  along 
the  way. 

We  must  at  all  costs,  young  Republicans, 
save  our  American  v;ay  of  life.  Yours  is  the 
greater  stake  in  that  issue.  It  can  be  done. 
I  am  confident  It  will  be  done.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  becoming  aroused.  The  people 
are  long-suffering  and  slow  to  act,  but  when 
the  American  people  make  up  their  mind 
and  reach  a  conclusion,  when  they  determine 


upon  a  course  of  action,  theirs  Is  the  voice 
of  flnsil  resistless  power  and  authority.  They 
will  do  the  Job. 

No  single  group  in  America  has  a  deeper  or 
more  vital  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
the  American  way  of  life  than  have  the  young 
p  ople.  No  single  group  can  do  more  fcr  the 
preservation  of  the  American  way  of  life  than 
the  millions  of  young  Americans  who  want — 
and  are  entitled  to — a  chance  to  be  educated; 
to  get  positions  in  which  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  advance;  a  chance  not  only  to  live 
but  to  be  happy  while  living;  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  and  ccmforts  of  life;  to  con- 
tribute their  share  toward  making  this  a 
better  land  to  live  in. 

The  great  Republican  Party — and  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  a  great  party — wants,  it  Is 
eager,  to  enlist  your  aid  in  the  continuance 
of  the  tremendous  battle  we  have  been  wag- 
ing and  which  we  shall  continue  to  wage  un- 
til success  is  achieved — the  battle  to  preserve 
the  American  way  of  life. 

Our  American  way  of  life  Is  based  upon 
the  most  profound  concepts  of  the  Infinite 
of  which  man  Is  capable.  Fundamental 
truth,  as  we  understand  the  word,  underlies 
every  idea  embraced  In  that  way  of  life  which 
we  call  the  American  way.  Therefore,  if  we 
have  the  wiUand  the  courage  to  persevere  in 
this  great  cause  we  are  Justified  in  believing 
God  will  bless  our  efforts. 

We  attain  the  American  way  of  govern- 
ment— and  therefore  of  life — by  political 
devices.  Proposal,  disagreement,  discussion, 
compromise — those  are  the  factors  of  cur 
way  of  government.  Power  shifts  from  one 
party  to  the  other;  men  succeed  other  men  to 
posts  of  responsibility  in  administration,  but 
the  principles  of  the  American  way  are  fixed; 
they  are  stable;  they  are  unvarying;  we  pro- 
pose, we  disagree,  we  discuss,  and  we  com- 
promise— alwrays  recognizing  the  individual's 
inalienable  rights;  always  according  a  full 
measure  of  respect  and  consideration  to  the 
views  and  the  rights  of  the  minorities.  So, 
then,  in  considering  the  preservation  of  the 
American  way  we  must  of  necessity  consider 
the  political  measures  by  which  the  American 
way  is  effectuated. 

We  made  excellent  political  progress  last 
year  imder  very  difficult  conditions.  We 
have  Improved  our  position  in  numerous 
elections  held  since  last  November.  Twenty 
Republican  State  governments;  more  than 
1,100  Republican  county  governments,  and  a 
substantial  minority  in  Congress  give  us  a 
firm  foundation  upon  which  to  build  for 
further  success  in  1942  and  a  great  victory 
In  1944. 

We  have  been  hearing  much  of  late  about 
national  unity.  The  American  people  want 
national  unity.  We  Republicans  in  Congress 
will,  of  course,  cooperate  fully  in  support  of 
measures  which  we  believe  will  build  a  strong 
national  defense  anff~strengthen  the  security 
of  the  American  people. 

Complete  national  unity  comes  only 
through  honest  cooperation  and  fair  dealing. 
It  cannot  be  complete  If  one  great  group  in 
cur  country  is  denied  a  part  In  arriving  at 
the  decisions  and  Is  asked  merely  to  ratify 
decisions  reached  by  a  selected  few.  Unity  is 
not  possible  so  long  as  the  dominant  party 
insists  upon  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
Nation's  emergency  to  strengthen  its  grip  on 
the  controls.  Unity  cannot  be  complete 
when  favoritism  is  shown  in  the  awarding  of 
contracts;  In  the  spending  of  the  people's 
money;  in  giving  any  one  group  in  our  coun- 
try special  consideration  over  any  other 
group;  in  pursuing  a  partisan  spirit  In  ap- 
pointments. 

I  repeat,  we  must  have  national  unity  If 
we  are  to  emerge  safely  from  our  grave  situa- 
tion. Every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the 
Nation  must  make  sacrifices  to  this  unity. 
Yet,  in  all  candor,  unity — complete  unity — 
depends  upon  one  man — that  rian  is  the 
President  of  the   United  States.    He   must. 


through  words  and  deeds.  Inspire  the  people 
with  confidence.  In  this  grave  hour  he  must 
not  be  the  leader  of  a  party.  He  must  be 
the  leader  of  his  country.  He  mvut  name 
men  and  women  to  direct  our  national  de- 
fense because  of  their  experience,  ability,  and 
standing  in  the  Nation;  not  because  they  are 
loyal  friends  for  whom  he  has  an  affection; 
not  because  they  are  New  Dealers:  not  be- 
cause their  appointment  will  be  of  party  ad- 
vantage. The  men  and  women  to  direct  our 
defense  efforts  must  be  selected  solely  because 
of  their  fitness  to  do  the  particular  Job  for 
which  they  are  chosen.  Any  other  course  Is 
a  blow  against  our  national  security,  and 
will  make  vastly  more  difflcxilt  the  attainment 
of   national   unity. 

Now  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
recent  appointment  of  "Harry  Hopkins  to  the 
post  of  supersupervlsor  of  the  greatest  spend- 
ing program  of  all  time — aid  to  Britain  and 
her  allies.  In  all  sincerity  I  ask,  "Is  he  the 
best-fitted  man  for  this  great  post?"  The 
Boston  Tost,  a  great  Independent  Democratic 
newspaper,  says: 

"He  comes  to  this  Job  with  none  of  the 
training  commonly  required  for  even  a  far 
less  Important  position. 

"He  will  regulate  vast  buying  of  war  mate- 
rials, yet  he  has  never  been  either  a  ptirchas- 
ing  agent  or  a  soldier.  He  will  allocate  con- 
tracts for  some  of  the  mightiest  war  machines 
ever  conceived  by  man,  and  he  probably  has 
not  the  faintest  Idea  of  their  construction, 
their  functions,  or  their  eventual  employ- 
ment." 

Thus  comments  a  Democratic  newspaper 
which  would  like  to  support  the  administra- 
tion. 

And  let  me  quote  an  article  by  Frank  Kent 
In  a  great  Independent  Democratic  nevra- 
paper.  the  Baltimore  Sun.    Said  Mr.  Kent: 

"If  his  (the  President's)  purpose  Is  to  make 
Mr.  Hopkins  the  real  boss,  then  the  situation 
Is  Indeed  frightening.  No  unprejudiced  per- 
son can  look  at  Mr  Hopkins — this  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  his  health — and  believe  he 
measures  up  to  the  Job.  No  Informed  man 
can  review  his  record,  either  before  1932  or 
since,  and  consider  him  equipped  by  training, 
experience,  ability,  or  physique  for  so  huge  a 
responsibility.  It  is  not  surprising  that  there 
shotild  be  widespread  perturbation  over  the 
President's  act.  Here  is  a  Job  which  clearly 
calls  for  a  strong,  competent,  experienced 
man.  He  has  selected  a  weak.  Inexperienced, 
notoriously  incompetent  man,  whose  chief 
claim  to  fam3  Is  that  as  W.  P.  A.  Adminis- 
trator he  wasted  more  money  than  any  other 
public  official  in  history,  and  permitted  an 
agency  for  the  relief  of  htiman  misery  to  b3- 
come  saturated  with  politics  to  the  point  of 
a  national  scandal.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  said 
the  first  thing  Is  to  win  this  war,  and  the 
Idea  of  the  lease-lend  bill  was  to  do  exactly 
that.  It  Is  not  an  unfair  statement  to  say 
that  It  would  occur  to  few  besides  the  Presi- 
dent that  Mr.  Hoplrins  is  the  kind  of  man 
with  whom  to  win  a  war." 

The  other  day  a  department  official  visited 
one  of  our  Armv  camps.  He  went  to  suggest 
certain  work  to  be  done.  An  Army  officer  said 
he  could  name  several  persons  competent 
to  do  the  work.  The  official  said  this  was  not 
necessary;  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  brought  cut  a  list  of  persons  whom  he 
said  must  be  hired.  That  is  political  Job 
grabbing  at  Its  worst;  it  will  be  bitterly  re- 
sented by  the  American  people. 

All  groups  are  expected  to  pay  the  tax:8  for 
defense;  all  gro.ips  are  required  to  send  men 
Into  the  draft;  all  groups  are  expscted  to 
fight  and.  If  necessary,  to  die  for  the  country. 
All  groups  should  have  an  equal  chance  for 
work,  and  not  have  the  selections  made  by 
one  or  two  politicians,  who  will  choore  only 
their  own  personal  friends  or  supporters. 

This  sort  of  incident  is  not  h?lpful  to 
creating  the  unity  and  morale  we  need  My 
object  In  painting  this  out  Is  for  corrective 
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purpcaes.     We  miwt  clear  the  national  de- 
fenae  of  the  political  Job  grabbers. 

I  know  It  nxay  sound  oId*fasbioned  these 
teys  to  talk  about  the  need  of  efficiency  and 
economy  in  government.  But  it  won't  be  old- 
fk^loned  to  mention  those  matters  much 
longer.  Necenlty  will  force  drastic  econo- 
mies In  some  of  cur  peacetime  activities.  The 
defense  efforts  will  require  vast  sums.  The 
Nation  will  be  hard  pressed,  beyond  our  pres- 
ent conceptions,  to  carry  the  burden.  Heavy 
taxes  will  be  Imposed  which  will  shock  the 
people:  and  they  will,  after  a  while,  insist 
upon  rigid  economy  in  both  our  peace-  and 
wartime  expendltxires. 

Tbe  administration  has  failed  to  give  us 
any  leadership  Ir  reducing  the  expenditures 
of  the  huge  political  bureaucracy  in  Wash- 
ington and  scattered  over  the  whole  United 
States.  Only  when  the  people  who  pay  the 
bills  insist  that  we  must  have  real  economy 
can  we  expect  it  from  the  present  adminis- 
tration— If  then.  We  have  in  the  last  8  years 
lost  sight  of  the  value  of  money.  We  talk  of 
billion-dollar  expenditures  as  glibly  as  for- 
merly we  talked  of  thousands 

Bave  you  ever  stopped  to  think  Just  how 
much  money  a  billion  dollars  really  is?  No 
human  can  comprehend  it!  Here's  an  illus- 
tration: 

If  one  of  you  young  persons  began  to  count 
dollar  bills  at  the  rate  of  100  bills  a  minute. 
and  kept  at  it  8  hours  a  day.  5  days  a  week, 
with  no  vacation  and  only  5  holidays,  how 
long  would  It  take  you  to  count— simply  to 
count — a  billion  dollars?  It  would  take  you 
more  than  80  years,  if  you  didn't  lay  off  a  day 
of  sickness,  took  no  vacations,  and  only  five 
holidays  a  year — provided  you  lived  that  long. 

When  tbe  appropriations  and  authoriza- 
tions already  granted  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  spend 
have  l>een  spent,  the  national  debt  will  have 
been  increased  by  more  than  $60,000,000,000 
since  he  assvmied  the  Presidency.  At  the  rate 
I  have  Just  outlined.  If  a  man  had  started 
counting  dollar  bills  about  the  time  the  great 
pyramids  of  Egypt  were  being  built  and  had 
counted  until  now.  he  would  Just  be  flnish- 
Ing  up  the  counting  oi  $50,000,000,000.  But 
words  become  futile.  We  become  dazed  by 
the  magnitude  of  th^ase  figures. 

The  time  is  not  far  off.  my  young  friends, 
when  this  Nation  will  become  much  more 
corsclous  of  the  spending  than  it  has  been 
In  the  past.  The  next  Ux  bill  will  attend  to 
that.  We  must  begin  to  think  of  how,  where. 
and  when  we  can  save  in  peacetime  spending 
If  we  are  to  complete  our  defense  prepara- 
tions and  still  avoid  national  bankruptcy, 
economic  chaos,  and  the  wreckage  of  our 
goremmental.  political,  and  social  systems. 

In  addition  to  preparing  for  war,  we  must 
plan  for  the  aftermath  of  the  war,  which 
may  well  be  far  more  terrible  than  the  war 
Itself.  The  Republicans  In  Congress  are  pre- 
paring a  program  which  we  hope  to  present 
to  cushion  the  shocks  of  the  post-war  period. 

As  we  face  these  trying  days,  I  do  not 
despair.  We  know  well  the  pitfalls  and  perils 
ahead.  But  we  will  win  out.  I  have  supreme 
faith  In  the  hopes,  tbe  ambitions,  the  sound 
•ense  of  the  common  people  of  America. 

You  can  trust  the  people  of  America  to  do 
the  right  thing.  They  will  not  be  deceived  by 
"fifth  columnists"  or  the  propagandists  of 
alien  doctrines.  They  will  rally  to  sound, 
sane  government.  We  will  survive  and 
emerge  a  more  robust  and  more  powerful 
Amerioa. 

In  all  this  travail.  America  will  find  her 
aoul.  A  new  America  will  come  forth;  an 
America  whose  people  will  be  stronger  of 
character,  more  self-reliant,  a  people  more 
eager  to  work  and  to  build,  a  more  courageous 
people  who.  like  their  forefathers,  will  over- 
ecme  all  obstacles  and  bring  to  pass  finer  and 
better  conditions. 

My  young  friends,  out  of  these  grim,  dark 
days  comes  a  real  challenge  to  you  whose 
ambitions  and  hopes  lie  before  you.  Rally 
under  the  flag  of  the  party  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  meet  the  perils  of  this  grave  hour. 


Once  before  the  Republican  Party  was  given 
the  task  of  preserving  a  united  country.  We 
will  do  the  Job  again. 

We  will  rescue  America  from  its  perils.  We 
will  save  constitutional  government.  We  will 
preserve  private  enterprise  and  opportunity 
for  all.  We  will  give  every  group  of  our 
people  equal  rights  and  equal  Justice. 

We  will  bring  America  back  to  financial 
solvency  and  a  new  birth  of  political  freedom. 
No  party  could  be  entrusted  with  a  greater 
responsibility  or  be  given  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  service  than  will  ours  in  the  next 
few  years. 

America  challenges  us.  Let  us  meet  that 
challenge  with  courage  and  patriotism. 


Aspects  of  the  International  Situation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OP  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  May  2,  1941 


EXPRESSIONS  FROM  CITIZENS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OP  WASHINGTON  REGARDING 
ASPECTS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
SITUATION 


WHAT  ARX  WX  nCHTING  FOR?  WHY  SHOULD  WK 
ENCAGE  IN  ACTS  OF  WAB  IF  WE  ASS  FIGHTING 
FOB  PEACE?  IF  OVER  80  PERCENT  OF  THE 
PEOPLE  OP  AMERICA  OPPOSE  GOING  TO  WAB, 
WHY  DO  DIPLOMATS  AND  INTERNATIONALISTS 
TBY  TO  PROVIDE  PBOVOCATION  FOR  WAB?  LET 
US  CURE  OUB  OWN  ILLS  BEFORE  ATTEMPTING  TO 
DIAGNOSE  THE  ILLS  OF  OTHERS 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  offices  are  in  receipt  of  hun- 
dreds of  provocative,  intelligent,  and 
scholarly  letters  from  constituents  within 
the  State  of  Washington  who  expatiate 
their  unalterable  hatred  of  war  in  the 
strongest  language  and  their  indignation 
at  the  prospect  of  being  involved. 

These  thoughtful  folks  set  forth  their 
views  relative  to  the  critical  international 
situation  and  express  their  opinion  as  to 
the  steps  which  they  believe  should  be 
taken  by  their  beloved  country  to  keep 
out  of  war  and  to  keep  our  ship  of  state 
on  the  level  keel  of  the  future.  Over- 
whelming are  the  arguments  against  em- 
ployment of  the  United  States  Navy  as 
convoys.  The  plain  citizens  of  the 
United  States  do  not  want  to  convoy  be- 
cause they  fear  it  will  furnish  an  excuse 
to  warmongers  and  their  camp  followers 
to  engage  in  wars  in  Europe  and  the 
Orient. 

The  letters  speak  for  themselves. 

RooexvELT  High  School, 
Seattle,  Wa^h..  April  22.  1941. 
Representative  John  M.  Coffee, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Representative  Coffee:  Tou  have  my 
every  encouragement  to  vote  against  making 
America  the  arsenal  or  the  larder  of  democ- 
racy. I  believe  that  it  should  be  our  policy 
in  national  affairs  to  make  America  the  home 
of  democracy.     That  is  America's  destiny. 

This  is  practically  a  quotation  from  Robert 
M.  Hutchins'  speech  made  over  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  March  30,  1941;  how- 
ever, it  expresses  my  thoughts  better  than  I 


can  put  them  myself.  Seldom  do  I  write  to 
my  Representative,  but  I  will  write  letters 
all  year  if  I  can  prevent  our  trying  to  save 
the  world  lor  democracy  again. 

As  Hutchins  said,  "What  are  we  fighting 
for?"  We  certainly  do  not  want  to  preserve 
the  British  Empire.  They  wouldn't  even  set- 
tle for  air  bases  until  we  gave  them  50  de- 
stroyers. Further,  I  don't  believe  we  can  push 
down  the  world's  throat  the  four  principles 
of  freedom,  which  our  President  said  we 
should  give  to  the  world.  If  we  fight  to  give 
freedom  of  press,  freedom  from  fear,  freedom 
from  want,  freedom  of  worship  to  others,  we 
become  dictators  by  so  doing. 

If  we  had  perfected  our  form  of  govern- 
ment to  the  point  that  we  could  show  the 
people  of  the  world  what  freedom  really 
means,  we  wouldn't  have  had  12.000,000  un- 
employed during  the  depression.  Neither 
would  we  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  250.000 
babies  had  been  born  last  year  without  medi- 
cal care.  How  about  the  sharecroppers  in  the 
South,  and  the  poor,  starved  coal  miners  in 
Harlan  County,  Ky  ?  If  our  President  really 
Is  a  democrat,  can't  he  and  his  advisers  find 
some  way  to  bring  back  prosperity  besides 
priming  the  pump,  or  as  he  seems  to  be  doing 
now,  arming  to  the  teeth? 

If  we  are  going  to  continue  a  democracy. 
It  looks  to  me  that  we  had  better  start  now 
and  make  this  the  home  of  democracy. 

My  family  have  been  here  in  this  country 
since  1776.  We  fought  the  British  then  so 
that  we  might  have  these  freedoms  of  which 
the  President  speaks.  I  still  think  we  have 
a  long  way  to  go  in  bringing  them  into  actual 
existence.  God  bless  you,  and  give  you  the 
strength  to  keep  your  powder  dry  until  you 
see  the  white  of  their  eyes.  Let's  make  It  the 
home  of  democracy  now.  That  is  what  1  am 
teaching  the  kids  here. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Sam  N.  Glass. 


Mabitimk  Fxdebation  op  the  Pacific, 

Seattle,  Wash.,  April  15,  1941. 
Congressman  John  M.  Coffee. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  be  advised  that  Washing- 
ton District  Council  No.  1  of  the  Maritime 
Federation  of  the  Pacific,  representing  15.000 
members  of  maritime  and  fishing  unions  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  is  seriously  concerned 
over  the  contemplated  elimination  of  inter- 
coastal  shipping.  We  have  been  informed 
that  one  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  in  the 
aid-to-Brltaln  program  resulting  from  pas- 
sage of  H.  R.  1776  is  to  be  sale  of  all  inter- 
coastal  ships  to  Britain  and  other  belligerents. 

There  are  some  113  ships  regularly  engaged 
in  carrying  freight  between  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  the  United  States;  over  7.0CO,000  tons 
being  transferred  yearly  by  water  carriers. 
Were  this  to  be  done,  it  would  be  disastrous 
to  business  and  the  general  public  welfare, 
particularly  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  would 
mean  a  serious  dislocation  of  commerce  and 
business.  Thousands  of  seamen  would  be 
thrown  out  of  work.  Earnings  of  thousands 
of  longshoremen  and  other  water-front  work- 
ers would  be  drastically  reduced. 

In  addition.  It  would  mean  a  rise  in  prices 
of  a  good  many  commodities.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  most  bulk  freight  Is  carried  by 
water  between  the  two  coasts;  tliis  includes 
practically  all  lumber  and  lumber  products, 
grain,  ficur,  steel  products,  etc.  The  railroads 
would  be  able  to  move  this  freight,  but  their 
rates  would  be  considerably  higher. 

We  cannot  feel  that  this  sacrifice,  with  the 
economic  and  conunercial  dislocation  which 
would  result  therefrom,  is  worth  while.  We 
are  dubious,  first,  that  "all-out  aid  to  Britain" 
would  in  any  manner  whatsoever  aid  democ- 
racy; and,  second,  that  Great  Britain  needs 
these  ships  in  order  to  carry  out  her  war, 
Lloyds  of  London,  a  world  authority  on  ship- 
ping. In  their  recent  report  stated  that  Great 
Britain  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  owned 
and  controlled  8,977  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of 
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21.001,925  tons.  In  addition,  when  Norway, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Prance  were 
absorbed  by  the  Axis,  Great  Britain  secured 
from  these  countries  additional  tonnage 
amounting  to  12.320,685  tons,  which  make  a 
total  of  33.320,000  tons.  This  does  not  In- 
clude th3  millions  of  tons  Great  Britain  her- 
self ^as  tullt  since  the  war  began,  nor  does 
It  Include  the  million  tons  she  has  received 
from  the  United  States. 

Further,  we  are  fully  aware  that  by  no 
means  all  of  this  tonnage  is  being  used  to 
carry  on  the  war.  Much  of  it  Britain  is  using 
for  regular  business  and  the  carrying  on  of 
strictly  commercial  and  money-making  ship- 
ping; it  is  bemg  used  in  direct  competition 
with  American  shipowners  and  taking  the 
Jobs  of  American  seamen. 

Despite  this  President  Roosevelt  sought 
and  received  an  appropriation  of  $7,000.- 
000.000  for  national  defense,  $629,000,000  of 
which  is  to  l^  used  for  buying  or  building 
ships,  vessels,  boats,  water  craft,  supplies, 
materials,  spare  parts,  and  accessories  to 
Britain.  In  addition  to  this  tremendous  tax 
burden  we  now  face  the  prospect  of  losing  all 
our  intercoastal  ships,  which  would  have  the 
serious  aforementioned  results. 

Under  this  program  we  are  depleting  our 
merchant  fleet  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
cannot  transport  raw  materials  needed  in  cur 
own  commerce  and  national-defense  program, 
while  at  the  same  time  British  shipowners 
and  financial  interests  are  extending  their 
control  over  the  world's  trade  routes.  Such 
a  program  means  the  bread  and  butter  of  a 
good  many  thousand  maritime  workers. 

In  view  of  the  recent  activities  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Departments,  we  are  also  seriously 
disturbed  over  the  obvious  plans  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  to  transport  enormous  numbers  of 
troops  outside  the  United  States.  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  en  March  11  reported  that  the 
Government  is  gathering  "a  vast  transport 
fleet  that  in  a  na'lonal  emergency  ccu'.d  move 
more  than  250,000  soldiers  at  one  time  to  any 
point  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  or  beyond," 
and  stated  that  the  Government  had  at  that 
date  already  acquired  passenger  ships  total- 
ing 270,000  tons  with  a  capacity  for  75.000 
men. 

In  the  light  of  these  events,  are  we  still  to 
naively  believe  that  the  lend-lease  bill  Is 
not  a  war  measure,  that  American  soldiers 
will  not  be  sent  outside  of  the  United  States 
to  flght  in  a  foreign  war.  and  that  American 
ships  will  not  be  used  as  convoys  to  deliver 
the  huge  ship  and  war  orders  to  Britain? 

We  are  told  that  we  must  give  "all-out  aid 
to  Britain"  for  the  cause  of  democracy.  We 
see  no  semblance  of  democracy  in  Great 
Britain  nor  in  the  countries  she  controls, 
where  hundreds  of  millions  of  inhabitants 
live  in  virtual  servitude.  Neither  do  we  see 
any  semblance  of  democracy  in  the  moves 
which  have  been  consummated  by  our  own 
administration  during  the  past  few  months. 
We  find  the  pages  of  the  dally  press  replete 
with  threats  by  industrialists  and  high  gov- 
ernmental spokesmen  threatening  to  break 
strikes,  force  governmental  mediation,  emas- 
culate cur  trade  unions,  destroy  our  civil 
rights. 

We  want  to  build  and  maintain  our  democ- 
racy, net  become  a  pawn  in  the  imperialist 
war  of  power  politics  of  Europe. 

Since  the  war  emergency  arose,  labor  and 
Industry  have  been  asked  to  sacrifice  alike 
for  the  cause  of  national  defense,  and  what 
do  we  find?  Statistics  show  that  profits  of 
United  States  Steel  leaped  from  a  $7,C0O,O00 
deficit  in  1938  to  a  $102,000,000  profit  in  1940. 
General  Motors  Jumped  profits  from  $102,- 
000.000  in  1938  to  $195,000,000  in  1940.  Profits 
of  Bell  Aircraft  increased  by  3.000  percent  in 
1940  over  1939.  Bethlehem  Steel  increased 
97  percent;  Douglas  Aircraft,  275  percent; 
General  Cable.  235  percent;  General  Steel 
Casting,  19.560  percent;  Vultee  Aircraft.  1.370 
percent,  and  so  on  down  through  practically 
every  industry.    Yet  we  are  told,  in  the  face 


of   these    figures,   that    there    la   to  be   no 
profiteering  dtuing  this  war. 

We  have  not  forgotten  that  in  the  last 
World  War  17.000  brand  new  millionaires 
were  created  as  a  measure  of  their  sacrifice, 
together  with  several  billionaires. 

We  see  Members  of  Congress  repeatedly 
giving  lip  service  to  the  needs  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  as  a  means  of  securing 
higher  profits  for  money-making  shipbuilders 
and  operators.  As  the  shipbuilding  industry 
reaches  boom  heights  reminiscent  of  World 
War  I.  the  American  public  is  treated  to  the 
spectacle  of  congressional  fioor  leaders  plead- 
ing for  still  higher  terms. 

Are  we  to  accept  without  question  or  pro- 
test these  huge  profits  on  the  part  of  industry 
and  the  close  collusion  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  with  the  shipping  in- 
terests to  promote  higher  profits  as  the 
measure  of  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  industry? 

It  is  ironical  when  compared  to  what  is 
and  will  in  the  future  be  expected  of  labor 
in  the  way  of  "sacrifice."  For  the  past  few 
months  labor  has  been  continuously  attacked 
and  slandered,  both  in  the  legislative  bodies 
in  Washington  and  the  several  State  leg- 
islatures. Labor  has  been  requested  to  work 
longer  hours;  refrain  from  striking,  re- 
gardless of  what  conditions  prevail.  The 
very  fundamentals  of  organized  labor  have 
been  attacked — the  right  to  collective  bar- 
gaining and  the  hiring  hall.  Various  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  place  the  men 
who  sail  our  ships  under  the  JurLsdlction  of 
shipping  commissioners,  which  would  destroy 
our  organizations. 

We  see  the  Department  of  Justice  attack- 
ing union  leaders,  as  exemplifiedhy  the  perse- 
cution of  Harry  Bridges.  We  find  every  mili- 
tant action  by  organized  labor  in  an  attempt 
to  protect  the  living  standards  of  the  workers 
branded  and  condemned  as  "sabotage."  There 
is  a  revival  of  the  time-worn  criminal  syn- 
dicalism laws,  resurrected  from  the  musty 
archives  of  various  State  legislatures.  There 
Is  a  Nation-wide  persecution  of  all  minority 
parties  which  are  opposed  to  the  adminis- 
tration program. 

During  the  past  years  we  have  seen  the 
same  events  which  are  now  taking  place  here, 
as  outlined  above,  happening  in  Germany 
and  France.  We  witnessed  labor's  rights  cur- 
tailed, dictator  control  established,  opposi- 
tion parties  and  movements  destroyed,  civil 
liberties  abandoned,  and  the  living  standards 
of  the  people  broken  down  by  excessive  taxa- 
tion. Such  is  not  democracy;  It  is  the  very 
foundation  of  fascism,  and  we  are  op- 
posed to  it. 

When  billions  of  dollars  are  appropriated, 
not  as  a  gift  to  foreign  nations  but  for  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people,  and  when 
the  efforts  of  the  administration  are  directed 
toward  bettering  the  living  conditions  and 
the  future  of  the  American  people,  then  we 
shall  have  true  democracy.  We  shall  have 
and  enjoy  true  democracy  when  the  demo- 
cratic rights  of  the  people  are  upheld  by  our 
representatives  in  Congress.  They  include 
the  right  to  strike,  b  rgain  collectively,  hir- 
ing halls,  the  right  to  freedom  of  press  and 
speech,  and  the  protection  of  civil  liberties. 
"These  are  the  rights  guaranteed  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  under  the  Bill  of  Rights;  they  are 
the  essence  of  democracy,  and  we  shall  flght 
to  preserve  them. 

Ven-  truly  yours. 

Joseph  Harris,  President. 


Tacoma,  Wash.,  April  28.  1941. 
John  M.  Coffee, 

Honse  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Coffee:  I  am  rxo'v,  20  years  old, 
the  same  age  at  which  my  mother  was  hear- 
ing of  a  war  in  Europe  and  thinking  of  it 
as  vague  and  far  away;  was  seeing  her  child- 
hood friends  marching  off  to  war,  unable  to 
beUeve  that  some  of  them  would  not  return. 


Then   came   the    time    of   waiting,   reading, 
wondering. 

Now  here  am  I  hearing  of  a  war  in  Europe 
whose  great  disasters  do  not  seem  so  vague. 
My  friends  are  not  marching  off  to  war  as  yet, 
but  they  are  looking  forward  with  distaste 
to  a  year's  training  in  the  Army.  However, 
most  of  them  would  not  be  fearing  it  so 
much  If  there  were  not  the  thotight  of  war 
In  the  near  offing. 

I  don't  proclaim  to  know  how  to  solve  this 
problem,  but  I  do  know — and  so  do  my  many 
friends — that  we  don't  want  war. 

I  have  Just  finished  2  years  of  college.  I 
am.  now  working  on  a  small  but  progressive 
community  paper.  I  have  studied  Journal- 
ism and  want  a  chance  to  go  far  in  this 
field.  I  and  my  folks  have  made  many  dream 
plans  for  my  future.  Just  now  America  has 
obtained  a  high  standard  of  living  which  Is 
within  the  reach  of  most  of  its  citizens.  In 
school  I  learned  how  to  make  a  budget,  how 
to  buy  a  house  on  the  F.  H.  A.  plan,  and  to 
look  forward  to  a  happy  life.  I  thought  my 
only  battle  was  going  to  be  one  of  matching 
wltfc — not  guns. 

All  of  my  friends  and  myself  are  puzzled — 
at  a  loss.  We  don't  want  war.  E\en  if  the 
Axis  Powers  win  and  change  our  economic 
system  some,  we  girls  don't  want  a  period 
of  waiting  at  home,  wondering  whether  our 
boy  friends,  brothers,  sweethearts,  or  hus- 
bands are  going  to  come  back  to  us. 

The  boys  don't  want  to  suffer  through  the 
miseries  of  another  war.  and  then  through 
the  great  depression  that  would  probably 
follow. 

Boys  that  are  In  college  now  have  planned 
their  courses  to  help  them  in  following  the 
career  in  which  they  are  interested.  Now 
they  are_  afraid  to  plan. 

We  are  hearing  of  what  our  President  Is 
doing.  We  object  to  our  country's  heads 
going  ahead  and  involving  us  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  war.  So  many  things  are 
being  kept  from  us.  It  doesn't  seem  just  to 
us  that  we  should  not  be  asked  for  our 
opinion,  yet  how  can  we  give  It? 

Some  have  said,  "Write  to  your  Congress- 
man," so  I  am  writing  to  you.  This  is  my 
plea  to  you.  to  Congress,  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States — remember  our  future,  we 
who  will  fight  and  wait,  remember  that  we 
don't  want  war. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rosalie  Siegler. 


A  Plea  For  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIJTATIVES 


Friday,  May  2.  1941 


Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  herewith  insert 
a  statement  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Last  fall  when  you 
were  campaigning  for  reelection  you  stated 
In  Philadelphia  on  October  23.  1940: 

"To  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
Nation  I  say  this — your  President  and  your 
Secretary  of  State  are  following  the  road  to 
peace.  We  are  arming  ourselves  not  for  any 
foreign  war.  We  are  arming  ourselves  not  for 
any  purf>ose  of  conquest  or  intervenilcn  in 
foreign  disputes.  I  repeat  again  that  I  stand 
on  the  platform  of  our  party:  "We  will  not 
participate  in  foreign  wars  and  will  not  send 
our  Army,  Naval,  or  air  forces  to  fight  in 
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foreign  land*  outside  of  the  AmerlCM.  except 
In  ca«e  at  attack'." 

Mr.  President,  you  are  now  sending  our 
ships   into   the   danger   zone   that    you 
established   under   the   Neutrality   Act. 
Why  do  you  do  so?    Germany  said  she 
would  sink  any  vessels  in  the  danger 
lone;  and  if  she  does  and  they  are  the 
United  States  vessels,  you  will  claim  we 
are  attacked  and  then  you  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  us  getting  into  war.    Do 
not  do  it,  Mr.  President,  for  the  sake  of 
America  and  the  American  people.    Mr. 
President,  the  American  people  want  no 
European    war     We    want    peace.    We 
sent  the  boys  across  the  ocean  once  to 
make   the   world    safe    for   democracy. 
What  a  miserable  failure  it  has  proven 
to  be.    "Do  not  do  it  again."  is  the  plea 
of  the  great  mass  of  American  people. 
To  get  into  a  European  or  Asiatic  war 
win  not  bring  anything  but  misery  and 
poverty.    Use  our  good  offices  to  settle 
the  war  by  peaceful  means;  that  is  the 
only  way  for  us  to  act,  and  we  must  do 
it  now. 

Peace  by  arbitration,  peace  by  acting 
under  the  Golden  Rule.  Let  us  preserve 
our  form  of  government  and  our  freedom. 


RetolntMH  Oppotiuf  InToWemeiit  of  tkc 
Umtcd  SUUs  in  Foreign  Wart 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OSCAR  YOUNGDAHL 

or   MINNISOTA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  2,  1941 


RESOLUTION    OF    THE    MINNESOTA    CON- 
RRSNCB  OP  THE  AUGUSTANA  SYNOD 


Mr.  YOUNGDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion by  the  Minnesota  Conference  of  the 
Augustana  Synod  at  its  eighty-third 
annual  convention  held  in  Gloria  Dei 
Church  of  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  consisting  of 
Lutheran  pastors  and  lajrmen.  represent- 
tn» A,  constituency  of  approximately  one 
himdretf  thousand  members,  as  follows: 

1.  We.  In  these  days  of  stress  and  strife, 
are  more  than  ever  thankful  to  God  for 
America,  ita  free  Institutions,  Its  form  of 
government,  and  the  American  way  of  life. 

a.  We  endorse  the  remarks  and  observations 
of  Dr.  Emll  Swenson,  the  president  of  the 
conference,  as  contained  in  his  report,  re- 
lating to  the  present  International  sittiation. 

3.  We  pledge  all  of  cur  energies,  talents, 
and  resources  to  the  preservation  and  de- 
fense of  our  country  and  its  democratic  form 
of  government. 

4.  We  are  opposed  to  the  United  States  of 
America  becoming  involved  as  a  belligerent  in 
the  wars  of  Europe. 

5.  We  are  opposed  to  this  country  sending 
Its  Navy,  Its  Army,  or  any  of  Its  defense  forces 
to  foreign  seas  or  shores  to  take  part  In  the 
present  war. 

8.  We  call  upon  and  expect  our  chosen 
leaders  and  representatives  to  keep  their 
solemn  p!edges  to  not  send  cur  American 
boys  to  fight  on  foreign  soil. 


7.  We  commend  those  courageous  men  in 
Congress  who  have  opposed  the  Involvement 
of  this  country  In  foreign  wars,  and  at  the 
same  time  urge  them  to  advocate  and  sup- 
port all  measures  which  will  tend  to  con- 
serve and  husband  otir  national  resources  for 
such  use  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  full, 
complete,  and  adequate  defense  of  our  coun- 
try in  case  we  are  attacked. 

8.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
forthwith  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  In 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Wls- 
con.sin.  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  and 
to  the  press. 

9.  That  we  pray  to  God  for  peace. 


Unwise  Antifirearmt  Lefislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  RIFLE 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing letter  received  by  me  from  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  of  America: 

National  RirLz  Association  or  America. 

Washington.  D.  C.  April  30.  1941. 
The  Honorable  Edwin  A.  Hall. 
House   Office   Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman  Hall:  One  of  your 
constituents,  Mr.  Lawrence  Briggs,  has  for- 
warded us  a  copy  of  yovir  Washington  News 
letter  dated  March  31,  and  a  copy  of  your 
radio  speech  of  Tuesday,  April  1,  concerning 
imwlse  antiflrearms  legislation. 

May  I  take  this  opportimlty  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  the  quarter  of  a  million  or- 
ganized rifle  and  pistol  target  shooters  of  the 
United  States  for  your  outspoken  support  of 
their  viewpoint  In  this  matter? 

I  believe  you  will  be  Interested  to  know 
that  we  have  received  information  from  a 
reliable,  conservative  source  close  to  one  of 
the  groups  which  has  been  agitating  for  reg- 
istration of  all  firearms,  to  the  effect  that  an 
attempt  may  be  made  to  Include  such  a  reg- 
istration provision  as  a  rider  on  one  of  the 
urgent  deficiency  appropriation  bills  which 
Congress  is  passing  without  too  minute  exam- 
ination of  details  In  connection  with  the 
national -defense  program.  Because  such  an 
attempt  at  new  legislation  In  connection 
with  an  appropriation  bill  could  be  thrown 
out  on  a  point  of  order  If  caught  by  any 
Member  of  the  House,  the  thought  occurs  to 
me  that  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  In- 
corporate such  Federal  registration  of  fire- 
arms In  the  pending  tax  bill. 

Fortunately,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  on  several  occasions  in  the 
past  granted  extensive  hearings  on  such  pro- 
posals and  has  rejected  them.  It  is  possible 
that  Mr.  Doughton's  committee  might  for 
that  reason  refuse  to  consider  a  tax  for  the 
registration  of  firearms  In  connection  with 
the  new  tax  bill.  However,  In  view  of  the 
source  from  which  otn-  Information  was  ob- 
tained, we  believe  it  Is  Important  to  closely 
examine  all  new  tax  bills  and  appropriation 
bills  which  may  come  before  the  present 
session  of   the   Congress.     Consequently   we 


are  passing  this  Information  along  to  you  for 
whatever  It  may  be  worth.  Our  previous  ex- 
perience with  the  proponents  of  this  type  of 
legislation  has  Indicated  clearly  that  they  are 
not  averse  to  stooping  to  sharp  methods  In 
an  effort  to  put  their  Ideas  across. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  active  Inter- 
est In  this  important  matter,  I  am 
Cordially, 

National  Ritle  Association, 

C.  B.  LisTEB.  Secretary-Treasurer. 


Certain  Government  Departments  Should 
Be  Removed  From  Overcrowded  Wash- 
ington to  More  Centrally  Located  Chi- 
cago 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
'  or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 


Friday,  May  2.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    CHICAGO    DAILY 
TIMES 


Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
permission  obtained  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  insert  a  timely  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Chicago  Daily  Times  of  April 
28,  which  relates  to  the  subject  matter 
of  a  short  speech  I  made  this  afternoon 
on  the  unfortunate  overcrowded  condi- 
tion of  hotels,  restaurants,  and  housing 
in  Washington.  The  article  more  fully 
explains  the  need  of  relief  to  congested 
Washington  by  removal  of  certain  de- 
partments of  the  Government  to  the 
more  centrally  located  cities  of  the  coun- 
try, and  sets  forth  the  advantages  that 
the  city  of  Chicago  offers  in  this  connec- 
tion to  the  Government  and  to  the  public. 
No  one  can  dispute  that  Chicago,  being 
centrally  located  as  it  is,  would  be  most 
economical  for  the  departments,  and  a 
better  place  for  Government  employees  to 
work  and  live  in. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  Times  of  April  28, 
1941) 
Back  to  the  Farms 
The  Imposing  Department  of  Agriculture 
Building  in  Washington  Is  one  of  the  biggest 
office  buildings  In  the  world.     Its  many  acres 
of  floor  space  are  divided  Into  4,500  office  bays. 
And  In  spite  of  the  size  of  Its  main  building, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  spraiwls  over 
25  others  in  Washington.  J 

When  Washington  was  chosen  as  file  Na- 
tion's Capital  the  United  States  was  a  thin 
line  strung  from  Maine  to  Georgia  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Washington  was  Ideally 
located,  about  midway  between  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  and  Savannah.  Ga. 

There  is  no  purpose  to  be  served  In  review- 
ing the  way  the  Nation  spread  until  the  Capi- 
tal flnally  came  to  be  at  one  of  the  country's 
extremes  rather  than  Its  center.  Nor  do  we 
suggest  that  the  Capital  be  removed  to  some 
Interior  point.  Both  tradition  and  invest- 
ment flrmly  anchor  the  seat  of  government 
on  the  barks  of  the  Potomac. 

But  Washington  Is  terribly  overcrowded. 
Plans  are  now  belrg  made  to  build  flve  or  six 
additional  Government  buildings.  A  chronic 
bousing  shortage  plagues  Goverrment  work- 
ers and  others  who   live   in  the  District  ot 
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Columbia.  The  city  Is  sprawling  Into  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland.  Rents  are  sky  high  and 
real-estate  values  towering  dizzily. 

There  is  no  end  In  sight.  The  prospects 
of  war,  our  actual  Involvement,  11  we  co  get 
In,  and  the  post-war  era  of  readjustment  all 
will  add  to  the  complications  of  Government 
and  to  the  size  and  number  of  Government 
agencies.  And  10  years  is  the  least  time 
anyone  could  prophesy  for  this  war-induced 
growth. 

We  don't  see  why  It  is  necessary  to  con- 
centrate all  of  the  major  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  one  spot  remote  from 
a  majority  of  the  American  people. .  We 
don't  see  why  it  Isn't  entirely  feasible  to 
distribute,  far  more  widely  than  is  now 
done,  certain  departments,  bureaus,  and 
agencies  which  could  operate  satisfactorily 
outside  Washington. 

For  a  starter  we  suggest  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  or  at  least  a  good  part 
of  It,  ought  to  be  located  right  here  in  Chi- 
cago. In  fact,  we've  got  a  site  lor  a  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  building  all  picked 
out — Just  west  of  the  post-offlce  building  on 
the  new  Congress  Street  superboulevard. 
We'd  even  like  to  have  that  only  the  start 
of  a  Government  plaza  extending  west  from 
the  postofBce.  There  are  other  Federal 
agencies  which  could  be  located  on  Con- 
gress Street.  And  a  new  State  office  build- 
ing could  go  up  In  the  same  row. 

CHICAGO   IS   CENTER    OF   FARM    LIFE 

Prom  the  national  standpoint,  certainly 
the  farmers  of  the  whole  country  would  be 
a  lot  closer  to  that  department  of  govern- 
ment most  affecting  them  11  Agriculture 
were  here  rather  than  In  Washington.  Chi- 
cago is  concededly  the  greatest  farm  market 
center  In  the  world.  Isn't  It  logical  to  have 
the  Government  agency  dealing  with  farm- 
ers and  farm  products  located  here  too? 

This  isn't  the  only  department  which 
might  well  be  located  here.  Why  not  have 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  somewhere  in 
the  Interior  of  the  Nation? 

Then  there  are  such  agencies,  Just  to  name 
a  few.  as  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority, 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  (already  half  in  Baltimore),  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Inland  Waterways 
Commission.  Office  of  Indian  Affairs.  National 
Mediation  Beard — for  railway  labor  prob- 
lems— and  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
There  are  a  good  many  reasons  why  they 
might  well  be  located  in  Chicago,  near  the 
Nation's  center. 

Of  course.  It  probably  would  be  necessary 
for  the  top  policy-making  executives  to  re- 
main In  Washington.  But  it  would  be  sim- 
ple for  them  to  commute  by  plane  or  train 
between  Washington  and  Chicago  when  nec- 
essary. And  it  would  be  cheaper  to  build 
Government  buildings  here  and  cheaper  for 
Government  employees  to  live  here. 


Jefferson's  Ideals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OSCAR  YOUNGDAHL 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  2,  1941 


EDITORIAL      FROM      THE      MINNEAPOLIS 
TIMES-TRIBUNE 


Mr.  YOUNGDAHL.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Plasterers'  Wages 
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LETTER  FROM  CONSTITUENT 


Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Minneapolis  Times-Tribune  of 
April  28,  1941: 

[From    the    Minneapolis    Times-Tribune    of 
April  28.   1941] 

JEFFERSON'S  IDEALS 

Congress  paid  appropriate  attention  to  the 
birthday  of  Thomas  Jefferson  a  lew  days  ago. 
The  House  paused  to  hear  Mr.  Rankin  of 
Mississippi  read  the  first  Jefferson  Inaugural 
address,  delivered  in  1801.  Jefferson,  revered 
as  the  founder  of  the  Democratic  Party,  was 
truly  a  great  apostle  of  democracy  with  a 
small  "d,"  and  In  this  brief  address  he  com- 
mended Its  principles  to  the  people  of  the 
infant  nation. 

Jefferson  did  not  call  it  democracy.  He 
expounded  "federal  and  republican  princi- 
ples," but  he  gave  us  on  that  far-off  day  one  | 
of  the  best  expositions  of  democracy  ever 
heard  or  read  Some  honest  men,  he  said, 
fear  that  a  republican  government  cannot  be 
strong.    He  challenged  their  fears. 

"I  believe  this,  on  the  contrary,  the  strong- 
est Government  on  earth,"  said  the  third 
President  on  that  March  day  140  years  ago. 
"I  believe  It  is  the  only  one  where  every  man, 
at  the  call  of  the  laws,  would  fly  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  law,  and  would  meet  Invasions  of 
the  public  order  as  his  own  personal  concern. 
Sometimes  it  is  said  that  man  cannot  be 
trusted  with  the  government  of  himself.  Can 
he.  then,  be  trusted  with  4he  government  of 
others?  Or  have  we  found  angels  In  the  form 
of  kings  to  govern  him?  Let  history  answer 
this  question." 

Jefferson  set  forth  then  his  Ideals  of  gov- 
ernment, Ideals  still  worth  striving  for  If 
never  perfectly  attained.  They  corresponded 
In  the  main  to  the  "freedoms"  found  in  the 
Bill  of  R-ghts.  and  found  their  climax  In  these 
words :  "A  wise  and  frugal  government,  which 
shall  restrain  men  from  Injuring  one  another, 
which  shall  leave  them  otherwise  free  to 
regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  industry  and 
Improvement,  and  shall  not  take  from  the 
mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  has  earned.  This 
is  the  sum  of  good  government,  and  this  is 
necessary  to  close  the  circle  of  our  felicities." 

The  words  of  Jefferson  were  well  worth  the 
attention  of  Congress,  far  more  profitable 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  current  speeches 
dealing  with  the  specific  problems  of  today. 


on  a  9-hour  work  day  regular  time  for  6 
hours  and  time  and  a  half  for  the  additional 
3  hours,  and  on  Saturday  he  Is  paying  time 
and  a  half,  as  all  Saturday  time  Is  rated 
overtime.  The  result  is  that  for  plasterers 
with  a  base  rate  of  $1.50  an  hour,  5  days  a 
week,  the  dally  wage  is  $15.75,  and  on  Satur- 
day It  Is  $20.25. 

Our  soldiers  In  uniform  are  going  to  be 
Indignant  at  the  exempted  boys  receiving 
almost  as  much  a  day  as  the  men  in  uniform 
receive  a  month.  I  hope  that  you  and  your 
associates  will  probe  this  situation  fully. 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
sent  me  by  a  constituent  with  regard  to 
wages  paid  plasterers: 

April  10.  1941. 
Hon.  LELAND  M.  Ford, 
Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Lee:  In  my  letter  to  you  dated  April 
4  I  stated  that  en  defense  subjects  at  San 
Diego,  on  Saturday  time  and  a  half  was  paid 
on  time  and  a  half.  The  contractor  who  gave 
me  that  Information  was  In  town  this  week 
and  advises  me  that  he  Is  not  paying  time 
and  a  half  on  time  and  a  half.    He  Is  paying 


Pope    Pius    XII    Plea   for   Prayers    for 
Peace 
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Mr,  TENEROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April.  ^  there  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  an  appeal  by  the  Pope  of  Rome 
for  prayers  for  peace.  He  has  asked  the 
world  to  set  aside  the  month  of  May  as  a 
month  dedicated  to  peace  so  that  tran- 
quility may  soon  be  restored  to  a  war- 
torn  world  I  would  like  to  ask  permis- 
sion that  his  letter  be  embodied  as  part 
of  my  remarks: 

Vatican  Citt,  April  24.— While  we  are  fully 
confident  that  the  faithful  and  especially 
children  under  guidance  of  their  parents,  will 
be  mindful  of  our  invitation  of  last  year  and 
will  gather  before  the  altar  of  the  Most 
Blessed  Virgin,  the  Mother  of  God.  during 
the  coming  month  of  May  to  Invoke  peace 
for  anguished  and  afflicted  humanity,  we  de- 
sire nevertheless  through  the  medium  of  this 
letter  addressed  to  all. 

As  the  bitterness  of  war  Increasingly  dis- 
tresses and  crushes  the  hearts  of  men.  and 
as  dangers  of  every  sort,  threatening  so  many 
nations  become  more  appalling,  we  confi- 
dently express  the  wish  that  the  faithful  raise 
minds  and  hearts  In  prayer  to  heaven  whence 
alone,  in  the  midst  of  such  profound  mental 
perplexity  and  material  disorder,  can  come 
hope  of  better  days 

If  our  prayers  and  aspirations  have  not  as 
yet  had  the  result  which  we  ardently  desired, 
cur  trust  in  Gcd  must  not  be  lessened  on 
this  account,  but  we  must  all  continue  with 
constant  and  perserverlng  devotion  to  be 
"patient  In  tribulation.  Instant  In  prayer" 
(Romans  12:12). 

Expiation  and  charity — the  signs  of  God  are 
hidden  from  us  but  we  are  certain,  although 
Innumerable  and  grave  offenses  call  down 
avenging  Justice  of  heaven,  the  Lord  never- 
theless Is  "father  of  mercies  and  Gcd  of  all 
comfort"  (II  Corinthian  1:3),  and  we  know 
His  love  and  benevolence  for  us  is  boundless. 

But  there  is  still  another  motive  for  our 
trust  and  hope  for  we  have  at  the  throne  of 
Almighty  Gcd  the  most  amiable  Mother  of 
God  and  our  mother  who,  through  her  all- 
powerful  Intercession,  can  certainly  obtain 
for  us  all  the  favors  she  asks  of  Him. 

Let  us  then  place  ourselves  and  our  prob- 
lems under  her  protection  that  she  may  make 
our  prayers  and  aspirations  her  own  and  en- 
hance the  value  of  works  of  expiation  and 
charity  which  we  must  cffer  in  a  generous 
nature  to  satisfy  the  Divine  Majesty. 

May  she  dry  all  our  tears,  strengthen  us  In 
all  our  sufferings,  console  us  In  all  our  scr- 


boys  to  flgbt  on  foreign  sou. 
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rowt  and.  in  lightening  these  afflictions,  en- 
able  us  with  hope  oi  eternal  reward  to  bear 
them  more  easily. 

If  In  calling  to  mind  our  linfulneea,  we  feel 
ourselves  unworthy  of  her  maternal  affection. 
let  us  lead  our  children  in  ever  Increasing 
numbers  to  her  sacred  Bhrlne.  especially  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May.  that  they  may  plead 
oar  cause — ^thoee  little  ones  with  Innocent 
■ouls  and  lips  unsUlned.  who  In  their  limpid 
eyes,  seem  to  mirror  and  reflect  something  of 
the  splendor  cf  heaven. 

United  with  us  In  prayer,  let  them  peti- 
tion that  wherever  covetous  greed  now  holds 
sway,  there  the  reign  of  love  may  scon  pre- 
Tail:  that  where  now  the  spirit  of  reprisal 
persists,  forgiveness  may  be  exercised:  that 
for  discord  among  men  there  may  be  substi- 
tuted loving  harmony  which  reconciles  and 
tmltes  them;  and.  finally,  that  where  now 
deep  enmities  are  aroused,  unhappily  pro- 
voking widespread  disorder,  there  may  be  ef- 
fected new  ties  of  friendship  which  will  calm 
the  hearts  of  men  and  bring  to  the  universe 
tranquility  of  an  order  founded  on  Justice. 

Comfort  for  suffering— let  these  little  ones 
Implore  of  the  most  amiable  Mother  of  God 
heavenly  comforts  for  all  those  who  are  suf- 
fering and  particularly  for  refugees,  exiles, 
and  prisoners,  and  for  wounded  In  hospitals; 
let  them  ask  of  her  perseveringly  with  their 
innocent  voices  that  the  duration  of  this 
awful  misfortune  be  brief  so  that  after  hav- 
ing "rightfully  suffered  for  our  sins  we  may 
at  least  be  relieved  by  comfort  of  divine 
grace" — Roman  breviary  for  fourth  Simday 
In  Lent — and  that  therefore  there  may  scon 
return  to  earth  resplendent  rays  of  univer- 
sal. BUbsUntial.  and  lasting  peace  which,  in 
order  to  conform  to  the  inviolate  demands  of 
Justice  and  charity,  will  not  conceal  germs 
of  discord  and  rancor,  nor  embody  causes  of 
future  wars,  but  which,  by  effecting  a  fra- 
ternal, harmonious  union  of  nations  bound 
together  In  friendship  and  by  helping  all 
peoples  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor  in 
tranquil  freedom,  will  accompany  and  lead 
them  with  hope  and  confidence  along  the 
paths  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage  toward  the 
heavenly  fatherland. 

Meanwhile,  we  charge  you.  our  beloved 
son.  to  make  our  wishes  and  exhortation 
known  to  all  in  the  manner  you  deem  most 
opportune,  and  first  of  all.  to  sacred  pastors 
who  will  certainly  wish  to  bring  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  flocks  entrusted  to  their  care. 

In  pledge  of  divine  grace,  and  in  testimony 
of  otir  benevolence,  we  must  cordially  impart 
apostolic  benediction  to  you.  otir  beloved 
sons,  and  to  all  those,  especially  children  who 
will  receive  this,  our  exhortation,  with  ready 
and  spontaneous  devotion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference  issued 
the  following  statement  following  a 
series  of  meetings  held  here  in  Washing- 
ton by  their  board,  comprised  of  10  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  the  Catholic 
Church : 

The  wlU  of  America  today  is  set  on  peace, 
not  war.  as  the  aim  of  our  defense  program. 
The  strongest  defense  weapon  with  which  we 
can  equip  the  American  soldier  is  a  clear 
vision  of  the  kind  of  peace  that  constitutes 
cur  ideal.  An  august  voice  has  sounded  again 
and  again  in  an  America  still  at  peace,  as 
well  as  in  a  Europe  already  at  war.  applying 
to  the  conditions  of  our  day  the  Gospel  mes- 
sage of  peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will. 

It  Is  significant  Indeed  that  the  authori- 
tative spokesman  for  widely  divergent  Chris- 
tian groups  in  a  great  nation  now  at  war 
has  publicly  accepted  these  five  points  as 
basic  principles  for  a  Just  peace  and  com- 
mended them  to  the  consideration  of  their 
government.  (The  five-point  peace  program 
•s  outlined  by  Pope  Pius  xn.)  This  action 
Is  an  Inspiration  to  all  who  have  the  cause 
ol  true  Christian  peace  at  heart.  Those  who 
■o  llghtty   dismiss  high-minded   statements 


of  principle  as  hopelessly  idealistic  In  what 
they  would  call  a  world  of  hard  facts,  can 
find  no  comfort  In  the  pronouncements  of  the 
Pope.  But  those  who  long  for  a  world  in 
which  men  and  nations  can,  tf  they  will,  open 
their  hearts  to  Christian  truth,  and  mold 
their  lives  on  the  Christian  principle  find 
heartening  support  In  his  brave  words.  That, 
he  and  his  predecessors  have  repeatedly  said, 
is  a  spiritual  bulwark  of  national  defense  for 
every  people  that  loves  peace  and  true  free- 
dom. 

No  armament  for  national  defense  for  peace 
can  be  strong  which  lacks  the  spiritual  ar- 
mory of  prayer  for  peace.  Even  though  the 
news  of  the  day  seems  to  offer  little  prospect 
of  an  early  peace  which  will  be  Just  according 
to  Christian  or  even  himianitarian  standards, 
we  know  that  "the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  not 
shortened  that  it  cannot  save,  neither  Is  His 
ear  heavy  that  it  cannot  hear"  (Isaiah  lix). 
In  the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood,  there- 
fore, we  shall  pray,  first  of  aU,  for  the  victims 
of  cruel  war  in  all  lands.  In  the  same  spirit. 
too,  we  shall  pray  for  an  early  peace;  we  shall 
pray  for  a  world-wide  peace;  we  shall  pray  for 
a  peace  not  based  on  the  oppression  or  the 
destruction  of  peoples  but  for  a  peace  which 
wlU  guarantee  the  rights  and  the  honor  of  all 
nations  and  satisfy  their  vital  needs.  And  In 
our  prayers  we  shall  not  forget  fervently  to 
beg  God  to  guide  and  strengthen  our  Presi- 
dent, our  Congress,  and  all  our  civil  authori- 
ties in  the  overwhelming  responsibilities  of 
this  tragic  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Catholic 
Conference  referred  in  their  communi- 
cation to  the  five-point  peace  program 
as  given  to  the  world  by  Pope  Plus  XII 
on  Christmas  1939  and  which  has  since 
been  the  topic  of  universal  discussion. 
For  this  reason  we  believe  it  well  to  re- 
peat the  recommendations  given  In  his 
message: 

Amidst  the  strife  and  ttmiult  of  varied 
world  happenings.  imperturbabUity  of  spirit 
is  that  real  Joy  which  resides  in  the  power 
to  withstand  the  storm  through  tnisx  in 
God.  We  unite  with  Christ,  principle,  and 
fount  of  every  grief  and  Joy. 

Where  others  lose  themselves,  where  the 
waters  of  affliction  and  desperation  submerge 
souls  in  cruelty,  those  who  trust  in  Christ 
can  do  everything  and,  in  harmony  with 
order  and  the  Jtistiflcation  and  magnificence 
cf  God,  rise  above  the  disorders  and  storms 
of  the  world  with  equal  courage  and  order. 

The  indescribable  disaster  of  war,  which 
Pope  Pius  XI,  with  profound  and  extreme 
regret,  foresaw  and  with  the  Indomitable  en- 
ergy of  his  noble  and  most  high  spirit  wished 
by  all  means  to  avert,  has  broken  out  and 
Is  now  a  tragic  reality. 

Before  this  tremendous  war,  an  immense 
bitterness  overcame  our  souls,  sad  and 
troubled  that  this  holy  feast  of  Christmas, 
this  feast  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  mu-st  be 
celebrated  to  the  funeral  roar  of  cannon  and 
tinder  terror  of  flying  war  missiles,  in  the 
midst  of  menaces  and  dangers  of  annled 
navies. 

It  seems  that  the  world  has  forgotten 
Christ's  message  of  peace — the  voice  of  rea- 
son. We  of  the  Christian  brotherhood  have 
been  obliged  to  see  a  series  of  irreconcilable 
acts,  irreconcilable  both  in  regard  to  inter- 
national rights  and  to  principles  of  national 
rights  and  to  the  most  elemental  sentiments 
of  humanity,  acts  which  show  in  what  chaotic 
and  vicious  circles  has  the  sense  of  Justice 
been  deviated  from  useful  consideration. 

In  this  category  are  premeditated  aggres- 
sions against  a  small,  laborious,  and  peaceful 
people  on  the  pretext  of  a  threat  which 
neither  exists,  nor  is  desired,  nor  is  possible. 

Atrocities  and  Illegal  use  cf  means  of  de- 
struction even  against  noncombatants.  refu- 
gees, old  people,  women  and  children,  and 
disregard  of  human  dignity,  liberty  and  life 


are  acts  which  cry  for  the  vengeance  of  God,  - 
as  does  ever  more  extensive  and  methodical 
anti-Christian  and  even  atheistic  propaganda, 
mostly  among  ypung  people. 

To  preserve  the  church  and  her  mission 
among  men  from  every  contact  with  such 
anti-Christian  spirit  Is  our  duty,  and  this  is 
also  our  sacred  and  intimate  wish  as  the 
father  and  teacher  of  the  faith. 

With  anguished  worry  we  are  forced  to 
contemplate  the  accumulating  spiritual  ruin 
before  us — accumulating  because  of  confu- 
sion of  ideas  which,  more  or  less  voluntarily, 
shades  and  distorts  truth  In  the  souls  c^ 
many  people,  whether  they  be  Involved  in 
war  or  not. 

We  therefore  must  regard  with  alarm  the 
tremendous  amount  of  work  that  will  be 
necessary  when  a  world  tired  of  fighting 
wishes  to  restore  peace — to  break  down  the 
walls  of  aversion  and  hatred  which  have  been 
built  up  in  the  heat  of  the  strife. 

Aware  of  the  excesses  to  which  that  way  of 
life  leads,  and  of  the  political  doctrines  and 
acts  which  Ignore  the  laws  of  God,  when 
the  disputes  became  critical  we  attempted,  as 
you  know,  with  every  endeavor  and  to  the  last 
moment,  to  prevent  the  worst  and  to  per- 
suade men  In  which  hands  power  lay  and 
whose  shotilders  bore  the  grave  responsibility, 
to  abstain  from  armed  conflict  and  so  to 
save  the  world  from  incalculable  disaster. 

These  efforts,  and  those  coming  from  other 
influential  and  respected  sources,  failed  to 
produce  the  hoped-for  effect,  chiefly  because 
of  deep  and  apparently  Irremovable  distrust — 
distrust  which  had  grown  in  recent  years  and 
which  had  raised  instirmountable  spiritual 
barriers. 

The  problems  were  not  unsolvable,  but  this 
distrust,  originating  in  a  series  of  particular 
circumstances,  stood  in  the  way  with  almost 
irresistible  force  and  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  no  longer  was  hope  for  promises  made 
or  for  the  maintenance  of  possible  amicable 
conventions. 

Finally  every  effort  to  promote  a  peaceful 
solution  became  hopeless.  There  was  noth- 
ing left  but  to  try  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
war.  although  the  effort  to  bring  Christian 
charity  to  regions  where  the  most  tirgent  need 
of  it  would  be  felt  was  obstructed  by  diffl- 
culties  not  yet  overcome. 

With  indescribable  anguish  we  watched 
this  war  initiated  and  proceeding  in  such 
unusual  circumstances. 

If  up  to  now — excepting  the  bloodstained 
soil  of  Poland  and  Finland — the  number  of 
victims  may  be  considered  fewer  than  was 
feared,  the  total  sorrows  and  sacrifices  have 
reached  such  a  point  as  to  inspire  great 
anxiety  in  those  concerned  with  the  future 
economic,  social,  and  spiritual  condition  of 
Europe,  and  not  of  Europe  alone. 

The  more  the  war  monster  strives  for,  swal- 
lows, and  allots  itself  material  means  which 
are  placed  Inexorably  at  the  service  of  war 
needs — mounting  from  hour  to  hour — the 
more  acute  becomes  the  danger,  for  nations 
directly  or  Indirectly  struck  by  the  conflict, 
of  what  we  might  call  pernicious  anemia, 
and  they  are  faced  v.ith  the  pressing  ques- 
tion, "How  can  exhausted  or  weakened  econ- 
omy, at  the  end  of  the  war,  find  means  for 
economic  and  social  reconstruction  among 
dlflQcuItles  which  will  be  enormously  in- 
creased, and  of  which  the  forces  and  artifices 
of  disorder,  lying  In  wait,  will  seek  to  make 
use  in  the  hope  of  giving  the  final  blow  to 
Christian  Europe?" 

Such  consideration  of  the  present  and  fu- 
ture must  cause  much  concern  to  the  leaders 
and  sane  members  of  every  people,  even  in 
the  fever  of  the  war,  and  cause  them  to 
examine  the  effects  of  the  aims  and  Justlflable 
end  of  war. 

We  believe  those  who  with  watchfvil  eyes 
consider  these  serious  potentialities  and  the 
possibility  of  which  an  evolution  of  events 
will,  notwithstanding  war  and  Its  horribl* 
accompaniments,  hold  themselves  wholly  pre- 
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der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  '    and  a  half  on  time  and  a  half.    He  is  paying       all  our  sufferings,  console  us  in  all  our  scr- 
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I)ared  to  define  clearly,  so  far  as  they  them- 
selves are  concerned,  the  fundamental  points 
of  a  Just  and  honorable  peace  at  the  oppor- 
tune moment;  and  that  they  would  not  flatly 
reject  opportunity  for  nesjotiatlons.  whenever 
the  occasion  presents  itself,  with  the  neces- 
sary guaranties  and  security. 

First.  A  fundamental  condition  of  a  Just 
and  honorable  peace  is  to  assure  the  right 
of  life  and  Independence  of  all  nations,  large 
and  small,  strong  and  weak.  One  nation's 
will  to  live  must  never  be  tantamount  to  a 
death  sentence  for  another.  When  this 
equality  of  rights  has  been  destroyed.  In- 
jured, or  imperiled,  the  Juridical  order  re- 
quires reparation  whose  measure  and  extent 
are  not  determined  by  the  sword  or  selflsh, 
arbitrary  Judgment,  but  by  the  standards  of 
Justice  and  reciprocal  equity. 

Second.  That  order,  reestablished  in  such  a 
manner,  may  be  tranquil  and  durable — the 
cardinal  principles  of  true  peace.  Nations 
must  be  liberated  from  the  heavy  slavery  of 
the  race  for  armaments  and  from  the  dan- 
ger that  material  force,  instead  of  serving  to 
protect  rights,  become  ihe  tyrannical  vio- 
lator of  them.  1 

Conclusions  of  peace  ^j(r-hich  failed  to  at- 
tribute fundamental  impbrtance  to  disarma- 
ment, mutually  accepted,,  organic  and  pro- 
gressive both  in  f  ractice  and  spirit,  and  failed 
to  carry  out  this  disarmament  loyally,  would 
sooner  or  later  reveal  their  inconsistency  and 
lack  of  vitality. 

Third.  In  any  reordering  of  international 
community  lif°  it  would  conform  to  the  rules 
of  human  wisdom  for  all  parties  concerned  to 
examine  the  consequencejs  of  the  gaps  and 
deflciencies  of  the  past;  and  ir  creating  or  re- 
constituting the  international  institutions, 
which  have  so  lofty  a  mission,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  that  Is  so  difficult  and  full  of 
the  gravest  responsibilities,  they  should  keep 
present  before  them  the  experiences  which 
poured  from  th*;  Inefflcacy'or  defective  opera- 
tion of  similar  previous  pjrojects. 

And.  since  it  is  so  diffloult — one  wculd  be 
tempted  to  say  almost  impossible— for  human 
weakness  to  foresee  everything  ar.d  assure 
everything  at  the  time  of  the  drpfilng  of 
treaties  of  peace — when  it  is  difficult  to  be 
entirely  free  from  passlors  and  bitterness — 
the  establishment  of  Juridical  Institutions, 
which  serve  to  guarantee  1  he  loyal  and  faith- 
ful fulfillment  of  terms,  t  nd,  in  case  of  rec- 
ognized need,  X)  revise  and  correct  them,  is  of 
decisive  Importance  for  an  honorable  ac- 
ceptance of  a  peace  treaty  and  to  avoid  arbi- 
trary and  unilateral  ruptures  and  interpreta- 
tions of  the  terms  of  thess  treaties. 

Fourth.  A  point  which  shculd  draw  par- 
ticular attention  ir  better  ordering  of  Europe 
lb  sought  concerns  the  real  needs  and  Just 
demands  of  nations  and  <if  peoples  as  well  as 
of  ethnical  minorities;  demands  which,  if  n~ot 
always  sufficient  to  form  a  strict  right  when 
there  are  recognized  or  confirmed  treaties  or 
ether  Juridical  titles  whUh  oppose  them,  de- 
serve at  all  event?  benevolent  examination  to 
meet  them  in  a  peaceful  way  and.  where  it 
appears  necessary,  by  rieans  of  equitable, 
wise,  and  harmonious  revision  of  treaties. 

Once  true  equilibrlun  among  nations  is 
thus  brought  back  and  ;he  basis  of  mutual 
trust  Is  reestablished,  many  of  the  incentives 
to  resort  to  violence  would  be  removed. 

Fifth.  But  even  better  and  more  complete 
settlements  will  be  Imperfect  and  condemned 
to  ultimate  failure  if  tliose  who  guide  the 
destinies  of  peoples,  anc  the  peoples  them- 
selves, do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  pene- 
trated always  more  and  more  by  that  spirit 
from  which  alone  can  arise  life,  authority, 
and  obligation  for  the  d»d  letter  of  articles 
in  International  agreements;  by  that  spirit, 
namely,  of  Intimate,  acute  responsibility  that 
measures  and  weighs  human  statutes  accord- 
ing to  the  holy,  unshaljjable  rules  of  divine 
law;  by  that  hvmger  and  thirst  lor  justice 


which  is  proclaimed  as  a  beatitude  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  which  has.  as  a 
natural  presupposition,  moral  Justice;  by  that 
universal  love  which  is  the  compendium  of 
and  most  comprehensive  term  for  the  Chris- 
tian ideal,  and  therefore  throws  across  also 
a  bridge  to  those  who  have  not  the  benefit 
of  participating  in  our  own  faith. 

We  do  not  fall  to  recognize  the  grave  diffi- 
culties which  interpose  themselves  against 
the  accomplishment  of  the  aims  which  we 
have  traced  in  broad  outlines  in  a  desire  to 
lay  foundations  for,  to  put  into  effect,  and  to 
preserve — a  Just  International  peace. 

But  if  ever  there  were  an  aim  worthy  of 
the  concourse  of  noble,  generous  spirits,  if 
ever  there  arose  a  spiritual  crusade  which  with 
new  truth  sounded  the  cry  "God  wills  it,"  it 
Is  truly  that  high  aim  and  this  crusade — to 
lead  peoples  back  from  the  muddy  gulf  of 
material  and  selfish  interest  to  the  living 
fountain  of  divine  law,  which  alone  is  power- 
ful and  gives  that  morality,  nobility,  and  sta- 
bility of  which  a  lack  has  been  felt  far  too 
long  and  which  is  gravely  needed  to  repair 
the  damage  done  to  most  nations,  to  human- 
ity, and  to  those  Ideals  which  are  at  the  same 
time  the  real  ends  of  peace  based  on  Justice 
and  love. 

We  wait  for  and  hope  that  all  those  who  are 
united  to  us  by  the  bond  of  faith,  each  at 
his  post  within  the  limits  of  his  mission,  will 
keep  both  mind  and  heart  open,  so  that  when 
the  hurricane  of  war  ceases  and  is  dispersed 
there  will  rise  up  In  every  nation  and  among 
all  peoples  farsighted  and  pure  spirits,  ani- 
mated by  courage,  who  will  know  how  and 
will  be  able  to  confront  the  dark  instinct  of 
vile  vengeance  with  the  severe  and  noble 
majesty  of  Justice — the  sister  of  love  and  com- 
panion of  all  true  wisdom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Catholic  Church  is 
asking  that  as  a  Nation  we  pray  for  peace. 
But  this  is  not  a  Catholic  problem,  nor  a 
Protestant  problem,  nor  is  it  a  Jewish 
problem  —  it  is  a  universal  problem. 
Agonized  voices  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren throughout  the  world  are  lookin?  to 
America  for  us  to  remain  at  peace.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  States  Congress  are  besieged  with 
please  that  we  remain  out  of  the  world 
conflict.  The  forces  of  destruction  of  the 
Old  World  eagerly  seek  to  engage  us  in 
their  age-old  struggles  for  supremacy, 
and  selfishly  urge  us  to  fight,  in  many 
instances  brother  pitted  against  brother. 

The  first  encyclical  of  Pope  Pius  XII, 
presenting  his  views  on  the  function  of 
the  state  in  the  modern  world,  is  a  mas- 
terpiece, and  I  would  like  to  quote  here 
a  few  brief  excerpts: 

EXCESSrVE    NATIONALISM 

The  first  of  these  pernicious  errors,  wide- 
spread today,  is  the  forgetfulness  of  that  law 
cf  human  solidarity  and  charity  which  is  dic- 
tated and  Imposed  by  our  common  origm 
and  by  the  equality  of  rational  nature  in  all 
men.  to  whatever  people  they  belong,  and 
by  the  redeeming  sacrifice  offered  by  Jesus 
Christ  on  the  altar  of  the  cress  to  His  Heav- 
enly Father  on  behalf  of  sinful  mankind. 

NATIONS  ENRICH  UNITY 

And  the  nations,  despite  a  difference  of  de- 
velopment due  to  diverse  conditions  of  life 
and  of  culture,  are  not  destined  to  break  the 
unity  of  the  human  race,  but  rather  ^o  enrich 
and  embellish  it  by  the  sharing  of  their  own 
peculiar  gifts  and  by  that  reciprocal  Inter- 
change of  goods  which  can  be  possible  and 
efficacious  only  when  a  mutual  love  and  a 
lively  sense  of  charity  unite  all  the  sons  of 
the  same  Father  and  all  those  redeemed  by 
the  same  divine  blood. 


ALL  RACES  EQtTAL  IN  THE  CHURCH 

Those  who  enter  the  church,  whatever  be 
their  origin  or  their  speech,  must  know  that 
they  have  equal  rights  as  children  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  where  the  law  of  Christ 
and  the  peace  of  Christ  prevaU. 

PATRIOTISM 

Nor  Is  there  any  fear  lest  the  consciousness 
of  universal  brotherhood  aroused  by  the 
teaching  of  Christianity,  and  the  spirit  which 
It  inspires,  be  in  contract  with  love  of  tradi- 
tion or  the  glories  of  one's  fatherland  or  im- 
pede the  progress  of  prosperity  or  legitimate 
interests.  For  that  same  Christianity  teaches 
that  in  the  exercise  of  charity  we  must  follow 
a  God-given  order,  yielding  the  place  of  honor 
in  our  affections  and  good  works  to  those 
who  are  bound  to  us  by  special  ties. 

TOTALITARIANISM 

^he  idea  which  credits  the  3tate  with  un- 
limited authority  is  not  simply  an  error  harm- 
ful to  the  Internal  life  of  nations,  to  their 
prospjerity,  and  to  the  larger  and  well-ordered 
increase  in  their  well-being,  but  likewise  It 
injures  the  relations  between  peoples,  for  it 
breaks  the  unity  of  supranational  society, 
robs  the  law  of  nations  of  its  foundation  and 
vigor,  leads  to  violation  of  others'  rights,  and 
impedes  agreement  and  peaceful  Intercourse. 

A  GREAT  COMMONWEALTH 

A  disposition,  in  fact,  of  the  divinely  sanc- 
tioned natural  order  divides  the  human  race 
into  social  groups,  nations,  or  states.  wh:ch 
are  mutually  independent  in  organization 
and  in  the  direction  of  their  internal  life. 
But  for  all  that,  the  human  race  is  bound 
together  by  reciprocal  ties,  moral  and  Juridi- 
cal, into  a  great  commonwealth  directed  to 
the  good  of  all  nations  and  ruled  by  special 
laws  which  protect  its  unity  and  promote  its 
prosperity. 

RESPECT  FOR  RIGHTS — FmELlTT  TO  COMPACTS 

Such  principles  demand  respect  for  corre- 
sponding rights  to  independence,  and  to  life 
and  to  the  possibility  of  continuous  develop- 
ment in  the  paths  of  civilization;  they  de- 
mand, further,  fidelity  to  compacts  agreed 
upon  and  sanctioned  In  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations. 

The  indispensable  presupposition,  without 
doubt,  of  all  peaceful  Intercourse  between 
nations,  and  the  very  soul  of  the  Juridical 
relations  in  force  among  them,  is  mutual 
trust.  The  expectation  and  conviction  that 
each  party  will  respect  its  plighted  word,  and 
are  ready  to  enter  into  discussion  and  to 
avoid  recourse  to  force  or  to  threats  of  force 
in  case  of  delays,  hindrances,  changes,  or 
disputes,  because  all  these  things  can  be  the 
result  not  of  bad  will,  but  of  changed  cir- 
cumstances and  of  genuine  interests  in  con- 
flict. 

BASIS    or   NEW    ORDER 

Once  the  bitterness  and  the  cruel  strifes 
of  the  present  have  ceased,  the  new  order  of 
the  world  of  national  and  international  life, 
must  rest  no  longer  on  the  quicksands  of 
changeable  and  ephemeral  standards  that  de- 
pend only  on  the  selfish  interests  of  groups 
and  individuals.  No,  they  must  rest  on  the 
unshakable  foundation,  on  the  solid  rock  of 
natural  law  and  of  divine  revelation.  There 
the  human  legislator  must  attain  to  that  bal- 
ance, that  keen  sense  of  moral  responsibility, 
without  which  It  is  easy  to  mistake  the 
boundary  laetween  the  legitimate  use  and  the 
abuse  of  power.  Thus  only  will  his  decisions 
have  internal  consistency,  noble  dignity,  and 
religious  sanction,  and  be  immune  from  sel- 
flshness  and  passion. 

EFFORTS  TO   PRE%'ENT   WAR 

What  has  already  happ>ened  and  is  still 
happening  was  presented,  as  it  were,  in  s 
vision  before  our  ey3S  when,  while  still  some 
hope   was  left,   we   left   nothing   undone   in 
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the  form  mggested  to  us  by  our  apostolic 
office  and  by  the  means  at  our  disposal,  to 
prevent  n>cour3e  to  arms  and  to  keep  open 
1  le  way  to  an  understanding  honorable  to 
both  parties.  Convinced  that  the  use  of 
force  en  one  side  would  be  answered  by  re- 
course to  arms  on  the  other,  we  considered 
It  a  duty  inseparable  from  our  apostolic 
olBce  and  of  Christian  charity  to  try  every 
means  to  spare  mankind  and  Christianity  the 
horrors  of  a  world  conflagration,  even  at, the 
risk  of  having  our  intentions  and  our  aims 
misunderstood.  Our  advice,  if  heard  with  re- 
spect, was  not  however  followed. 

WORLD    tICONSTBUCnON 

This  she  (tbe  church)  knows — that  the 
truth  which  she  preaches,  the  charity  which 
she  teaches  and  practices,  will  be  the  indis- 
pensable counselors  and  aids  to  men  of  good 
will  in  the  reconstruction  of  a  new  world, 
based  on  Justice  and  love,  when  mankind. 
weary  ftom  Its  course  along  the  war  of  error, 
has  tasted  the  bitter  fruits  of  hate  and 
violence. 

cHAarrr  to  was  victims 

A  vast  field  opens  up  for  Christian  charity 
In  all  Its  forms.  We  have  full  confidence 
that  all  our  sons  •  •  •  will  be  mindftil 
— to  Imitation  of  the  Divine  Samaritan  of  all 
these  who,  as  victims  of  the  war,  have  a 
right  to  compassion  and  help. 

THZ    HASTENING    OF    PCACl 

Whatever  we  can  do  to  hasten  the  day 
when  the  dove  of  peace  may  find  on  this 
earth,  submerged  in  a  deluge  of  discord, 
tomewhere  to  alight,  we  shall  continue  to  do. 
trusting  In  those  statesmen  who.  before  the 
outbreak  of  war,  nobly  toiled  to  avert  such  a 
scourge  from  the  peoples:  trusting  in  the 
millions  of  souls  of  all  countries  and  of  every 
sphere,  who  call  not  for  Justice  alone  but  for 
lore  and  mercy;  above  all,  trtisting  in  God 
Almighty. 


Late  Senator  Morris  Sheppard 


Pray  everyone:  pray  imlnterruptedly:  "Pray 
without  ceasing."  In  this  way  you  will  put 
Into  practice  the  sublime  precept  of  the 
Divine  Master,  the  most  sacred  testament  of 
His  heart.  "That  they  all  may  be  one"  (St. 
John):  that  aU  may  live  In  that  unity  of 
faith  and  of  love  from  which  the  world  may 
know  the  power  and  efBcacy  of  Christ's  mis- 
ilon  and  of  the  work  of  His  church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  this  month  of  May, 
i^hen  we  are  asked  to  concentrate  on  a 
lasting  peace.  I  believe  we  should  begin 
cur  planning  for  a  permanent  organiza- 
t  on  bent  on  eventual  peace  negotiations. 
The  time  to  negotiate  for  an  enduring 
p?ace  is  now — not  after  our  rich  wealth 
and  resources  have  been  sunk  In  the  seven 
£eas  or  strewn  to  the  four  winds — and 
af^er  the  flower  of  our  young  manhocd 
113  burled  In  many  lands.  We  may  differ 
as  to  which  method  we  should  employ  in 
undertaking  negotiations,  but  the  nations 
across  the  oceans  are  looking  to  us  to 
s-op  this  wholesale  destruction  of  human 
life  and  property,  and  they  are  praying 
that  it  may  be  soon. 

Those  who  wish  to  embroil  this  Nation 
in  the  quarrels  and  hates  of  other  nations 
bacome  enraged  with  Americans  who  in- 
sist they  do  not  wish  to  participate  in 
the  destruction  of  human  beings  or 
become  victims  of  a  war  machine;  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  unless  we  stop  now  be- 
fore millions  of  our  young  men  have  been 
sent  overseas,  we  may  find  ourselves  too 
late  with  our  prayers  and  wishes,  and  in- 
stead of  having  as  our  country  the  richest 
en  the  face  of  the  earth  we  will  have  the 
most  imiwverished  and  the  most  desolate. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  SOUTH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  2,  1941 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    FRITZ    G.    LANHAM, 
OF  TEXAS 


Mr.  SOUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  eve- 
nings ago,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
group  of  Texans  assembled  here  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  my  colleague,  Hon. 
Fritz  G.  Lanh.^m,  delivered  an  exception- 
ally eloquent  and  impressive  tribute  to 
the  late  Senator  Morris  Sheppard.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  address  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  meeting  a.s  we  do  as  fellow 
Texans,  proud  of  the  historj  and  traditions 
which  in  their  worth  and  Inspiration  have 
afforded  us  an  exceptional  heritage,  it  seems 
fitting  that  for  a  few  moments  tonight  v:e 
should  pause  In  solemn  contemplation  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  late  lamented- 
and  beloved  friend  whose  Illustrious  career  cf 
service  proved  him  true  to  that  priceless 
heritage  from  the  fathers.  At  such  a  time 
and  with  such  a  purpose,  I  feel  Impelled  to 
adopt  as  my  own  tbe  supplication  of  lines  of 
a  beautiful  poem  by  Lord  Tennyson: 

"I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me." 

Words  have  not  been  coined  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  heart.  There  is  no  vocabu- 
lary for  love.  It  finds  Its  manifestations  In 
sentiments  and  emotions  and  In  deeds  which 
can  but  poorly  betoken  the  impulses  so  deeply 
felt. 

Our  fellow  Texan,  Morris  Sheppabo,  has 
departed  to  a  better  and  a  perfect  sphere, 
but  he  lives  and  will  continue  to  live  In  the 
hearts  of  his  family,  bis  friends,  and  his 
countrymen,  who  can  never  forget  his  dis- 
tinguished service,  but  who  will  remember 
even  more  vividly  his  unfailing  gentleness 
and  kindliness. 

In  the  State  capltol  at  Austin  there  re- 
poses appropriately  a  portrait  of  this  celeb- 
rity of  otir  Lone  Star  State,  but  his  portrait 
which  hangs  on  the  walls  of  our  hearts  is  one 
mere  fondly  cherished,  a  likeness  of  his  Chris- 
tian spirit  which  so  llliunlned  his  path 
that  others,  too,  could  see  the  way  to  the  goal 
of  beneficent  accomplishment. 

Though  his  record  was  one  of  conspicuous 
and  laudable  attainment,  well  known  to  all, 
and  needless  now  to  be  recited,  it  is  this 
temporary  parting  from  the  man.  the  friend, 
the  loved  one,  even  more  than  the  cessation 
of  his  notable  work  among  us,  which  Im- 
presses upon  each  of  us  a  sense  of  irreparable 
loss.  The  artist  In  every  worth-while  en- 
deavor is  greater  than  tbe  product  of  his 
brush. 

What  Is  the  mission  of  man?  We  are 
taught  In  Holy  Writ  that  he  is  made  In  the 
image  of  God.  In  the  light  of  this  revela- 
tion, one  may  best  exemplify  one's  worth  as 
a  man  by  preserving  In  Its  glory  that  wonder- 
ful image.  And  how  is  this  image  mani- 
fested? Surely  In  a  miniature  presentation 
of  those  three  outstanding  attributes  of 
Deity — power,  knowledge,  and  vision. 


True  power  is  altruistic  ambition  at  work, 
fulfilling  a  laudable  task. 

True  knowledge  is  the  reward  of  the  assidu- 
ous searcher  for  truth,  who  finds  In  his  zeal 
the  golden  treasury  of  Its  worth. 

True  vision  is  the  guiding  light  of  a  useful 
life,  leading  to  a  happier  humanity  and  a 
better  and  brighter  world. 

Morris  Sheppard,  by  his  Industry  and  pur- 
pose, acquired  and  practiced  that  trinity  of 
graces.  They  are  the  distinguishing  traits 
and  accomplishments  which  characterized 
the  labors  of  the  pioneers  of  our  State  and 
Nation.  In  appreciative  appraisal  of  those 
pioneers,  Morris  Sheppard  was  not  merely 
their  ardent  admirer  but  their  faithful  and 
worthy  successor.  He  leavened  his  work  with 
that  other  heavenly  attribute  of  love,  and 
love  In  full  meesure  was  the  boon  returned  to 
him  by  a  grateful  people.  "Out  of  the  heart 
are  the  Issues  of  life,"  and  out  of  his  heart 
came  the  friendly  and  helpful  spirit  that  will 
remain  with  us  all  as  a  benediction.  Tenny- 
son was  right  when  he  said: 

"Howe'er  it  be.  It  seems  to  me 
Tls  only  noble  to  be  good; 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." 

To  that  "land  that  Is  fairer  than  day" 
Morris  Sheppard  has  been  called  to  his  re- 
ward. And  as  we  reflect  upon  the  promised 
entrance  to  that  world  of  glory,  surely  with 
reference  to  our  beloved  and  lamented 
friend  we  may  find  an  appropriate  thought 
in  the  sentiment  of  the  epitaph  at  the  tomb 
of  John  Howard  Payne: 

"Sure  when  thy  gentle  spirit  fled 
To  realms  beyond  the  azure  dome. 
With  outstretched  arms  God's  angels  said, 
"Welcome  to  heaven's  home,  sweet  home.' " 

And  may  I  be  forgiven  If  I  add  in  feeble 
lines  of  my  own  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
message  of  love  and  confident  hope  our 
hearts  would  utter  In  parting  from  a  com- 
rade so  dear: 

"Goodbye,  good  friend; 
In  God's  good  time, 
In  God's  good  clime 
We'll  meet  again. 

"And  in  that  land 

Where  we  shall  know 
No  pain  or  woe 
We'll  understand." 


The  Contrast  in  Bridget'  Trials 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF   CALIFORNl* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  2.  1941 


torrORIAL  FROM  THE  SANTA  MONICA 
OUTLOOK 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Santa  Monica  Outlook  of  April 
25, 1941: 

[From  the  Santa  Monica  Outlook  of  April  25, 
19411 

THE  CONTRAST  IN  BRIDGES'  TRIALS 

It  Is  a  most  remarkable  reflection  on  Mad- 
am Perkins,  of  the  Labor  Department,  and  her 
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light  the  overwhelm- 
connectlon  with  the 


that  It  failed  to  bring  to 

Ing  evidence  of  Bridges' 

Communists  which  is  available  In  the  present 

trial.  j 

The  facts  existed  then  as  now,  but  no  thor- 
ough effort  was  made  to  secure  them.  Not  un- 
til the  Justice  Department  turned  loose  the 
P.  B.  I.  on  the  Inquiry  \jirere  they  brought  to 
public  knowledge.  i 

This  plainly  Is  proof  i  either  that  Madam 
Perkins  did  not  want  tp  have  Bridges  con- 
victed or  that  she  was  \  Incompetent  in  not 
knowing  how  to  proceed.    Either  one  alterna- 


tive or  the  other  Is  true 


In  either  case,  the 


official  Indifference  or  Incompetence,  which- 
ever It  was,  Is  Indefensible  and  unpardon- 
able. 

The  abundant  evldeice  in  the  present 
Bridges  trial  leaves  no  doubt  In  the  public 
mind  of  the  close  relatlo|n  of  Bridges  with  the 
under-cover  campaign  which  the  paid  agents 
of  Moscow  have  been  conducting  for  years  In 
America.  Aside  from  Mr.  Bridges'  connection. 
It  reveals  a  magnitude  of  communistic  prop- 
aganda and  organlzatlob  which  constitutes 
a  very  grave  menace  to  America's  future.  The 
undermining  of  Amerlcain  Ideals  and  Institu- 
tions has  been  going  onl  for  years  without  a 
word  of  Interference  frorh  the  Government. 

It  Is  high  time  the  people  moved  In  this 
matter.  Meanwhile,  Madam  Perkins,  appar- 
ently by  the  grace  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  con- 
tinues to  be  President  Roosevelt's  Secretary 
of  Labor. 


Patrolling  Means  Shooting  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBtS 

OF  ■ 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MIChIiCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  April  14.  1941 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  pf  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  FUjosevelt  said  not  so 
long  ago  that  "convoys  mean  shooting, 
and  shooting  means  war." 

Convoying — of  the  ())ld  kind — has  been 
abandoned  to  a  great  extent.  When 
supply  ships  or  cargo  ships  traveled  in 
convoys,  they  were  more  or  less  a  collec- 
tion or  group  of  cargo  ships  with  naval 
vessels  operating  to  the  rear  of  them  in 
front  of  them  and  onl  each  side  of  them. 
In  convoy  formation!  these  cargo  ships 
could  not  zigzag  in  the  darkness  without 
running  lights,  withcjut  danger  of  col- 
lision, j 

Recent  practice  is  t(^  let  the  cargo  ships 
zigzag  their  own  way  across  the  ocean, 
the  advantage  being  that  with  the  ships 
widely  separated  enough  only  one  ship 
was  a  target,  and  that  ship,  zigzagging, 
was  frequently  movirig  off  its  course  of 
the  moment.  Meantijme,  a  patrol  of  war 
boats  is  ranging  the  ^vaters.  These  pa- 
trol beats  make  it  exceedingly  dangerous 
for  any  submarine  to  put  its  periscope 
above  the  surface.  "STet  it  is  necessary 
periodically  for  submarines  to  come  up 
and  run  on  the  surface  in  order  to  re- 
charge their  batteries  for  undersea  work. 

In  the  present  war,  no  submarine  com- 
mander will  run  the  risk  of  coming  to 
the  surface  to  hail  a  ship  to  determine 
what  flag  it  flies.  The  American  de- 
stroyers, which  the  President  traded  to 
Britain,  and  the  other  American  boats 


which  have  been  transferred  to  the  Brit- 
ish flag  and  service  are,  of  course,  exactly 
like  their  American  counterparts,  both  in 
appearance  and  in  machinery  operation 
and  propeller  sound.  The  result  is  that 
under  the  new  order  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can naval  boats  are  patrolling  as  far  as 
2,000  miles  out  from  our  shores,  they 
must  necessarily  operate  in  waters  in 
which  German  submarines  could  expect 
to  be  found,  and  the  result  necessarily 
must  be  either  that  the  German  sub- 
marine commanders  will  have  to  refrain 
from  firing  on  any  boats  whose  propellers 
they  might  hear,  or  of  making  the  mis- 
take of  hitting  an  American  war  boat. 
If  the  latter  should  be  the  case,  the  in- 
cident necessary  to  plunge  this  Nation 
into  a  shooting  war  will  have  occurred. 

There  can  be  no  question,  if  we  are  to 
face  this  situation  frankly,  that  the  pa- 
trol operations  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  two 
or  three  thousand  miles  offshore  neces- 
sarily involve  increased  hazards  of  some 
such  "incident"  as  an  American  war  boat 
being  struck  by  a  German  submarine 
torpedo. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  order  to  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  is  unquestionably  designed  to  aid 
in  the  delivery  of  machines  and  muni- 
tions of  war  to  Great  Britain  and  her 
allies.  The  German  Government  may  be 
expected,  of  course,  to  regard  the  opera- 
tions of  our  Atlantic  Fleet  as  hostile 
operations.  Whether  by  design  or  mis- 
take, one  of  our  boats  gets  hit  by  a  tor- 
pedo or  an  aerial  bomb  and  is  sunk,  we 
will  be  in  a  shooting  war  the  cost  of 
which  in  blood  and  agony  and  money  to 
the  American  people  no  man  can  foresee. 

Regardless  of  how  we  view  the  situa- 
tion, it  would  seem  both  common  sense 
and  essential  that  the  American  people 
know  the  implications  and  the  potentiali- 
ties of  this  new  policy  of  sending  our 
fleet  two  or  three  thousand  miles  offshore 
to  operate.  It  undoubtedly  means  a 
shooting  war  in  the  near  future. 


Passamaquoddy,  Florida,  and  the  St 
Lawrence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  29,  1941 


Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
years  back  Uncle  Sam  embarked  upon 
one  of  the  greatest  engineering  experi- 
ments in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  was 
a  project  truly  worthy  of  Hollywood's 
choicest  adjectives,  "colossal,"  "terriflc," 
"super-super."  Up  in  Maine  the  fclks 
were  excited.  Their  .Government  down 
in  Washington  was  going  to  harness  the 
tides.  The  tides  are  still  unharnessed, 
and  Passamaquoddy  is  now  only  a  mem- 
ory. A  few  mere  millions  were  sunk  in 
the  mud,  but  they  were  speedily  forgotten 
as  the  Washington  merry-go-round 
whipped  furiously  off  to  newer  and  still 
more  intoxicating  pleasures. 


Some  of  us  remember,  too,  the  Florida 
ship-canal  proposal.  It  was  going  to  cut 
a  channel  across  the  northern  end  of 
Florida  to  encourage  commerce  and  bring 
the  more  abundant  life  to  thousands  of 
men  and  women  down  South.  That  one 
got  into  the  moving-picture  news  reels. 
We  saw  wonderful  pictures  of  a  huge 
dried-up  ditch,  with  a  good  deal  of  rusty 
looking  machinery  along  the  sidelines. 
By  the  time  it  had  disappeared  from  the 
picture  it  was  not  even  regarded  as  a 
potential  celery  patch. 

The  St.  Lawrence  waterway  proposal, 
whatever  its  merits  may  be.  comes  along 
as  a  fitting  successor  to  the  grandiose 
schemes  concocted  by  the  febrile  imagi- 
nation of  the  New  Deal.  Like  both  of  the 
other  projects,  a  feeble  effort  is  being 
made  to  link  its  construction  wi'^h  a  na- 
tional-defense build-up.  The  utter  pu- 
erility of  this  endeavor  is  apparent  at  the 
merest  glance.  Two  other  arguments 
have  been  invented  to  reinforce  the  rec- 
ognized weakness  of  the  defense  position. 
Washington  sources  "close  to  the  Presi- 
dent" have  urged  the  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way as  a  potential  producer  of  hydio- 
electric  power  on  a  tremendous  scale. 
Then,  too,  they  argue  that  the  St.  Law- 
rence development  would  enable  us  to 
build  shipyards  on  the  Great  Lakes  be- 
yond the  reach  of  air  raids. 

An  examination  of  each  of  these  argu- 
ments is  certainly  in  order  before  Con- 
gress votes  the  huge  sums  necessary  for 
this  project. 

To  consider  the  defense  suggestion  is 
to  recognize  its  futility.  By  even  the  most 
optimistic  estimate,  the  St.  Lawrence  job 
would  take  some  4  years  for  completion. 
If  we  are  still  in  the  defense  "emergency" 
then,  our  entire  economy  will  be  far  out 
of  line.  The  St.  Lawrence  project  will  be 
only  a  minor  matter  in  comparison  wAh 
cur  entire  defense  machinery.  Every  de- 
fense "expert"  believes  that  a  4-year 
period  will  take  our  efforts  completely 
beyond  the  realm  of  practicability.  We 
cannot  work  now  on  defense  projects  so 
far  removed  into  the  future. 

As  for  the  hydroelectric  power  position, 
it  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  that  at 
Niagara  Falls  there  stands  an  idle  power 
plant  capable  of  generating  more  electric 
current  than  anyone  believes  necessary 
for  the  Great  Lakes  area.  What  possible 
Justification  can  there  be  for  a  new  plant 
under  such  a  state  of  affairs? 

As  for  the  third  assertion  with  respect 
to  the  construction  of  oceangoing  ves- 
sels out  of  the  reach  of  bombing  planes, 
the  answers  seem  all  too  obvious.  We 
know  enough  about  the  tremendous  prog- 
ress of  aviation  to  realize  that  no  man 
may  set  limits  today  upon  the  range  of 
military  planes  tomorrow. 

And  this  is  where  the  debate  stands  for 
the  present.  We  have  a  choice  before 
us.  Is  it  more  useful  to  spend  our  funds 
for  the  construction  of  this  waterway 
than  to  spend  them  for  the  construction 
of  more  planes,  ships,  tanks,  and  guns? 
Would  Winston  Churchill,  answering  this 
question  for  us,  choose  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  or  would  he  choose  the  weapons 
of  war? 

This  is  no  tim.e  for  another  Passama- 
quoddy. It  is  a  time  when  every  dime 
spent  should  be  expended  for  essential 
defense  purposes.  Let  us  not  squander 
funds  in  tune  of  danger  which  we  hava 
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husbanded  carefully  In  time  of  peace. 
Let  us  not  undertake  a  project  in  a  day 
of  emergency  which  we  have  refused  time 
alter  time  to  undertake  in  days  of  calm 
and  considered  judgment. 


Digest  of  laternational  Law  by  Green  H. 

Hackworth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

or  CONNECncCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  2.  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  STATE  DEPARTMENT 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
those  who  think  that  international  law 
is  dead  the  following  abbreviated  state- 
ment from  the  State  Department  on  the 
forthcoming  publication  of  Legal  Adviser 
Hackworth's  volume  will  be  interesting. 

It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  one 
of  the  most  marked  and  historical  cleav- 
ages we  have  in  the  realm  of  man's  prog- 
ress concerns  the  words  of  Grotius  Of 
him  it  was  rightly  said.  "In  gathering  the 
materials  of  international  law.  he  had  to 
go  beyond  national  treaties  and  denomi- 
national rests  for  a  principle  embracing 
all  mankind."  Profn  his  time  It  became 
possible  to  make  politics  "a  matter  of 
principle  and  of  conscience  so  that  men 
and  nations  differing  In  all  other  things 
could  live  in  peace  together,  under  the 
sanctions  of  a  common  law.** 

The  statement  follows: 
DicxsT  or  IimaNATioNAL  Law.  bt  Gezzn  H. 

Hackwokth.  Lecal  Advisdi  of  thx  Dkpa«t- 

a«irr  of  Statk 

There  are  being  released  on  April  28  the 
first  two  volumes  of  the  new  Digest  of  Inter- 
national Law,  by  Green  H.  Hackworth.  who 
has  been  the  Department  of  State's  legal 
adviser  since  1925. 

The  last  preceding  Digest  on  International 
Law  prepared  in  this  country  was  that  by 
John  Bassett  Moore,  published  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  1906.  The  new  digest  does  not 
revise  earlier  digests  or  incorporate  material 
published  in  them;  instead  It  deals  with 
material  and  events  originating  in  the  period 
aubaequent  to  1906  which  have  hitherto  not 
been  covered  by  a  study  of  general  scope. 
The  work  will  be  of  immeasurable  value  to 
ofDclals  of  the  Government  in  providing 
precedents  and  background  for  the  formu- 
lation of  decisions  on  questions  of  law  and 
policy  currently  arising,  as  well  as  to  others 
who  are  Interested  in  or  who  deal  with 
matters  pertaining  to  international  law  and 
related  subjects.  The  material  has  been  se- 
lected largely  from  the  vast  accumulation 
of  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State;  statements  by  foreign  offices 
and  treatise  writers:  pronouncements  by 
Judicial  and  administrative  tribunals,  na- 
tional and  international:  international  agree- 
ments: legislative  enactments,  etc. 
I 

Volume  I  contains  five  chapters.  Chapter  I 
deals  with  the  general  nature  of  interna- 
tional law:  lu  sanction,  its  source,  its  rela- 
tionship to  municifwd  law,  its  development, 
and  efforts  looking  to  Its  codification. 


Chapter  2.  relating  to  states  and  their 
governments,  deals  with  the  nature  and 
classification  of  states,  the  rights  and  duties 
of  states,  and  kinds  of  governments.  It  in- 
cludes a  section  on  mandates,  a  subject  pe- 
culiar to  the  period  in  question. 

Chapter  3  treats  of  the  "recognition"  of 
states,  of  governments,  and  of  belligerency. 
It  covers  the  methods,  prerequisites,  condi- 
tions, and  effect  of  recognition,  also  the  ef- 
fect of  nonrecognltion. 

Chapter  4.  on  territory  and  sovereignty 
of  states,  deals  with  methods  of  acquisition 
and  less  of  territory,  effects  of  changes  of 
sovereignty,  and  with  certain  changes  In  the 
Territorial  possessions  of  the  United  States 
In  the  period  covered,  etc. 

Chapter  5,  on  national  Jurisdiction  and 
territorial  Umits,  has  to  do  particularly 
with  boxinderies,  rivers,  straits,  bays.  etc. 
and  the  marginal  sea,  Including  problems 
arlsinig  in  connection  therewith. 
n 
Volume  2  contains  at  the  outset  a  chapter 
on  national  jurisdiction,  covering  such  sub- 
jects as  the  supremacy  of  the  territorial  sov- 
ereign: authority  over  persons  and  property 
within  the  national  domain;  legal  remedies; 
police  and  other  regulations  relating  to  such 
matters  as  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  religious  freedom,  and  the  practice  of 
professions;  martial  law  (not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  law  of  war  which  is  covered 
in  a  later  volvune);  punishment  for  crimes 
committed  outside  the  territorial  Jurisdic- 
tion; Jurisdiction  over  foreign  vessels  in  ter- 
ritorial waters;  the  inviolability  of  terri- 
tory; and  the  duty  of  states  to  restrain  in- 
jurious agencies. 

Chapter  7  relates,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
the  exemptions  from  territorial  Jurisdic- 
tion of  foreign  states,  their  sovereigns,  their 
military  forces,  vessels  cf  war,  other  public 
ve38els  and  property,  and  of  state  agencies 
or  Instrumentalities.  It  reviews  the  rights 
of  the  United  States  in  extraterritorial  coun- 
tries, and  explains  their  present  status.  Fi- 
nally, the  chapter  deals  with  the  subject  of 
asylum  as  another  type  of  exemption  from 
territorial  Jurisdiction. 

Chapter  8,  the  final  chapter  In  the  vol- 
xime.  Is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  high 
seas  and  connecting  waterways.  It  dis- 
cusses the  important  subjects  of  freedom  of 
the  seas,  nationality  of  vessels,  and  Inter- 
oceanlc  canals. 

The  manuscript  for  four  additional  vol- 
umes is  practically  completed.  It  is  Intended 
that  there  shall  be.  In  all,  seven  volumes  with 
an  additional  index  volume.  Since  the  bcslc 
expense  of  printing  this  work  is  borne  by  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  is  able  to  offer  the  book  to  others 
at  a  nominal  sum  ($2  for  vol.  1  and  $1.75  for 
vol.  2)  covering  only  the  cost  of  running  off 
additional  volumes  for  aates  purposes. 
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Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  quote  nine  paragraphs  from  a 
statement  issued  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. December  18,  1940;  the  statement 


pertainr  to  political  refugees  seeking  to 
come  to  America: 

Persons  coming  for  permanent  residence 
must  under  this  law  secure  immigrant  visas; 
those  ccmlng  for  a  temporary  stay,  visitors' 
visas;  these  who  desire  to  pass  through  the 
country  en  route  to  another  country,  transit 
visas.  The  granting  of  visas  is  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Slate. 

Persons  arriving  on  visitors'  visas  are  under 
the  law  permitted  to  remain  a  temporary 
period.  Thoee  arriving  as  transients  are  lim- 
ited to  60  days.  If  the  privilege  Is  not  ex- 
tended the  person  Is  supposed  to  leave  the 
United  States  or  be  deported.  The  extension 
of  privilege  and  the  steps  looking  to  depar- 
ture or  deportation  are  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Obviously  it  was  legally  impossible  to  ac- 
cept them  all.  The  laws  of  this  country  pre- 
scribe the  number  of  persons  to  be  admitted 
as  immigrants.  Applications  far  in  excess  of 
the  legal  limit  had  already  been  made  by 
other  persons  and  from  only  a  few  countries 
of  Europe  were  immigrant  visas  available. 
That,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  demand, 
but  it  did  add  to  the  congestion. 

Spontaneously  there  developed  in  this 
country  movements  to  save  to  the  world  the 
brains,  the  character,  and  the  spirit  which 
motivated  these  distraught  persons  and  to 
facilitate  their  departure  for  this  country. 
The  names  of  some  were  well  known  to  the 
American  public  because  of  their  literary, 
musical,  or  artistic  achievements,  their  po- 
litical doctrines,  their  scientific  contributions, 
or  their  capacity  for  organization — but  there 
were  many  others  whose  names  were  not 
knoM^Ti  who  had  been  leaders  of  thought  and 
directors  of  movements  In  entire  acccrd  with 
American  social  and  political  philosophies. 
The  sentiment  to  save  these  persons  from 
becoming  derelicts  or  from  death  developed 
Into  committees  organized  by  sympathetic 
and  understanding  Americans. 

Visitors'  visas  are  granted  provided  the  per- 
son can  return  to  the  country  of  his  origin 
or  can  leave  for  a  third  country;  provided 
further  that  the  person  intends  to  do  so — for 
otherwise  he  would  be  an  immigrant  intend- 
ing to  live  here;  and  that  he  will  not  become 
a  public  charge  while  here. 

Consequently,  the  committees  requesting 
visas  for  certain  persons  were  required  to  give 
assurances  to  the  Department  of  State  that 
they  would  make  every  effort  to  arrange  for 
the  departure  of  the  person  if  admitted  and 
that  he  would  not  become  a  public  charge 
while  here. 

Transit  visas  are  granted  to  permit  a  lei- 
surely stay  in  the  United  States  while  trav- 
eling to  or  awaiting  accommodations  to  travel 
to  another  country  and  with  similar  condi- 
tions. 

Consequently,  the  committees  asking  visas 
of  that  character  were  requested  to  give  these 
assurances  before  the  visa  could  be  issued. 

Those  assurances  were  satisfactorily  given 
in  each  case,  and  the  name  and  other  essen- 
tial data  were  telegraphed  to  the  consuls 
abroad  The  various  committees  recom- 
mended a  total  of  about  2.000  names.  Each 
name  was  checked  against  official  Govern- 
ment information  lists,  and  only  atout  one 
dozen  of  those  names  were  found  to  be  of 
persons  whose  presence  here  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  best  Interests  cf  the  United 
States.  For  the  rest,  visas  were  authorized. 
About  1.000  have  actually  been  issued  abroad. 
Of  the  balance,  some  have  been  only  recently 
dispatched,  some  applicants  are  in  hHing  or 
under  assumed  names  for  their  own  protec- 
tion, some  are  inaccessible  to  the  consuls,  and 
seme  have  removed  from  the  consular  dis- 
trict to  another  district  and  are  still  being 
sought. 

Since  the  statement  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  December  18.  1940.  indicated 
that  the  "names  of  some  of  the  political 
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refugees  were  well  known  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  because  of  their  literary,  musi- 
cal, or  artistic  achievements,  their  politi- 
cal doctrines,  their  scientific  contribu- 
tions, or  their  capacity  for  organization," 
I,  on  January  10,  1941,  requested  the 
State  Department  to  prepare  a  list  of  the 
political  refugees  referred  to  in  the  De- 
partment's statement  of  December  18, 
1940.  Those  on  the  list  seeking  admis- 
sion to  this  country  were  sponsored  by 
various  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  I  also  requested  the  State  De- 
partment to  state  to  me  the  occupations 
of  the  political  refugees  approved  for  ad- 
mission to  this  country  by  the  President's 
Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Refu- 
gees, the  date  and  kind  of  visa  issued  to 
each,  and  the  Consular  oflBce  involved. 
Incidentally,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
one  coming  here  on|  a  visitor's  visa  is 
expected  to  remain  here  for  only  a  tem- 
porary period. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try has  it  been  more  important  to  the 
welfare  of  this  Nation  to  be  double  sure 
that  those  who  are  permitted  to  enter 
this  country  are  100  percent  true  to  our 
form  of  government.  Lukewarm  be- 
lievers in  democracy  walking  bowlegged 
with  suggested  changes,  changes  which 
find  their  inception  in  the  mind  of  those 
who  advocate  a  new  order  are  not  safe 
people  to  have  in  this  country.  Many  of 
those  who  at  heart  believe  in  communism, 
nazi-ism.  and  fascism  will  reluctantly  say 
they  are  opiwsed  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  they  will  enumerate  countless 
changes  which  in  their  opinion  should  be 
made.  Often  it  is  found,  when  the  pro- 
posed changes  are  examined  and  evalu- 
ated, that  they  are  nothing  less  than  dis- 
guised excerpts  borrowed  from  authori- 
tarian doctrines  Ho\<?  important  it  is  to 
know  not  merely  something  but  much 
about  the  background  of  any  person  who 
comes  to  this  country  from  any  of  the 
countries  whose  peoiDle  have  accepted 
communism,  nazl-isni,  or  fascism;  in 
fact,  we  should  laioy,  much  about  any 
person  who  is  permitted  to  come  to 
America  now.  No  more  Trojan  horses 
are  needed  here.  Di  this  connection, 
the  summary  provided  me  by  the  State 
Department  infers  that  no  information 
is  currently  available  concerning  40  of 
the  first  1,000. 

The  authorities  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment have  been  kind  enough  to  make  a 
list — available  now — iDf  the  first  1,000 
cases  recommended  by  the  President's 
Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Refu- 
gees; they  have  also  provided  an  inter- 
esting summary  pertaining  to  the  first 
1,000  people.  It  is  revealing  to  note  what 
vocations  have  been  followed  by  some  of 
the  people;  one  discerns,  for  example, 
only  3  of  the  first  1,000  people  are 
farmers. 

The  summary  mentioned  follows: 

The  following  is  a  summation  of  occupa- 
tions of  the  first  1.000  refugees  whose  names 
were  submitted  by  the  President's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Political  Refugees.  (The  fol- 
lowing was  compiled  according  to  the  latest 
Information  available.)  Of  this  number,  697 
have  received  visas. 
Members  of  families  (Includes  children, 

mothers,  students,  and  widows) 472 

Journalists,  writers,  and  authors .        90 


Merchants,   businessmen,   traders,    In- 
dustrialists,     manufacturers,      and 

bankers »_ 89 

Jewish  leaders  and  rabbls__._ 72 

Attorneys  and  lawyers 32 

Editors  and  publishers 27 

Professors  and  teachers 25 

Artists,  art  dealers,  and  lecturers 17 

Physicians  and  doctors «         15 

Government  officials  (includes  Judges, 

army  officers,  etc.) 15 

Secretaries,  stenographers,  and  clerks.        14 

Engineers,  chemical  and  electrical 9 

Social  workers 8 

Business  managers 8 

Labor  leaders 7 

Chemists. 6 

Musicians  and  composers  of  music 6 

Photographers 4 

Carpenters ... 4 

Farmers 8 

Film  producers  and  writers 3 

Dentists 8 

Salesm.m 2 

Printers 2 

Actors 2 

Statlsl'clans  and  research  workers 2 

Furriers 2 

Fashion  designers  and  dressmakers 2 

Nurses 2 

Locksmiths 3 

Architects 2 

Electricians. 

Radio  broadcasters. 

Petroleum  refinery  employees. 

Concert  singers. 

Soldiers 

Plumbers. 

Real  estate  agents 

Economists 

Interpreters 

Mathematicians ..... 

Librarians 

^^achine   draftsmen 

Metallurgist-accountants. 

Egyptolog.sts 

No  information 40 


Total 1,000 
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LETTER   TO    THE   PRESIDENT 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
^coRD,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

AoAMS.  Orec,  March  28,  1941. 
Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 

President,  United  States  of  America, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deak  Mr.  President:  Having  read  an 
article  in  a  recent  magazine  wherein  it  was 
stated  that  you  and  Secretary  Morgenthau 
were  opposed  to  anything  in  the  nature  of 
a  processing  tax  on  the  farm  crops  which 
are  covered  by  the  present  farm  program,  I 
feel  that  I  should  write  and  let  you  know 
how  one  farmer  (and  there  are  many  more 
of  the  same  mind)  feels  about  the  matter. 

In  the  d&ys  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  the 
chairman  of  that  organization,  Mr.  Alexander 
Legge,  spoke  in  this  county  and  urged  us 
wheat  farmers  to  curtail  our  production.    At 


that  time  we  had  no  program  to  hold  the 
farmers  together  and  accomplish  that  end, 
and.  of  course,  it  was  not  done. 

Under  the  present  program.  It  could  be 
done  if  we  do  not  make  the  loans  on  the 
surplus  crops  too  high.  For  the  past  3  years 
the  wheat  loans  have  been  a  floor  under  our 
wheat  price.  They  have  enabled  the  farmer 
who  was  not  complying  with  the  program  to 
plant  his  usual  acreage  to  wheat  and  get 
along  on  about  the  same  level  as  those  who 
are  planting  under  acreage  allotments  and 
receiving  the  parity  and  conservation  pay- 
ments. 

We  feel  that  the  noncompller  is  Just  riding 
on  the  coattails  of  those  who  do  comply  and 
would  Uke  to  see  the  program  changed  enough 
to  make  it  advantageous  to  be  in  compliance. 
This  could  be  done  by  keeping  the  loans  as 
low  or  lower  than  during  recent  years  and 
passing  a  law,  or  amending  the  present  law, 
to  provide  for  a  certificate  plan  to  raise  the 
funds  for  parity  payments. 

We  realize  that  the  only  thing  that  has  kept 
90  percent  of  the  farmers  in  this  county 
from  going  broke  is  thr.  fact  that  we  had  the 
wheat-allotment  program  of  1933t-35  and 
the  programs  which  have  followed  it,  with 
approximately  97  percent  of  our  wheat  farm- 
ers complying  with  the  present  program. 

We  also  know  that  the  percentage  of  com- 
pliance is  not  so  large  In  some  counties,  but 
if  loans  were  lower  and  parity  payments 
higher  the  fellows  on  the  outside  would 
probably  come  in. 

We  are  unafraid  of  regimentation,  but  are 
afraid  of  conditions  which  may  develop  if  our 
wheat  is  not  kept  under  control. 

We  have  State  and  Federal  taxes  on  gaso- 
line and  no  one  is  hurt.  The  funds  are  used 
to  pay  for  roads,  and  the  one  who  is  on  the 
road  most  of  the  time  wears  out  the  road  and 
pays  more  tax  than  the  one  who  stays  home 
most  of  the  time. 

If  under  uncontrolled  conditions  the  wheat 
grower  cannot  subsist,  where  is  the  wrong  In 
placing  a  processing  tax  on  wheat  to  assist 
the  farmer  who  growalt? 

A.  R.  CoPPOCK. 


An  Unfortanate  Controversy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  May  2,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM   THE  OSHKOSH    (WIS  ) 
NORTHWESTERN 


Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Northwestern: 

[From  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Northwestern  J 

AN    UNFORTUNATE    CONTROVERST 

It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  President  Roose- 
velt, nettled  by  Colonel  Lindbergh's  recent 
address,  in  which  the  famous  fiyer  and  aviaton 
expert  said  Great  Britain  could  not  win  the 
war  against  the  Axis  totalitarian  powers  and 
that  the  United  States  cannot  win  the  war 
for  England,  regardless  of  how  much  assist- 
ance we  extend,  should  have  departed  from 
calm  and  temperate  statements  to  accuse 
Lindbergh  of  being  another  Vallandlgham. 
Indirectly,  but  unmistakably,   the  President 
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branded  Colonel  Lindbergh  as  a  "copper- 
bead."  a  term  that  intimates  treasonable 
utterances. 

History  records  that  Vallandlgham.  an  Ohio 
Congressman,  made  speeches  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Civil  War  that  upheld  the  Con- 
federate South.  As  a  result  of  his  speeches 
this  traitor  to  the  North  was  conducted  over 
the  lines  to  the  Confederacy. 

Because  Colonel  Lindbergh  disagrees  with 
tb«  Roosevelt  administration's  foreign  policy 
and  the  President's  methods  of  helping  Great 
Britain  to  win  the  European  war  was  no  ex- 
cuse for  smearing  the  noted  aviator  as  a 
"copperhead."  The  application  of  the  "Val- 
landlgham" classification  and  approbrium 
was  uncalled  for  and  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  office  the  President  holds. 

Since  when  has  there  been  any  restriction 
against  free  speech  in  a  free  and  peaceful 
nation?  And  since  when  has  It  b3come  trea- 
Bonable  utterance  to  discuss  peace  and  ex- 
press individual  opinions  on  the  conduct  of 
our  Government  officials? 

Colonel  Lindbergh  acted  wisely  and  mod- 
erately, under  the  circumstances,  in  sending 
•  letter  Monday  to  President  Roosevelt  re- 
signing his  commission  as  a  Reserve  officer  in 
the  United  States  Army  Air  Corps.  The 
President  had  implied  that  Lindbergh  was 
useful  no  longer  as  a  Reserve  officer;  had 
questioned  his  loyclty.  character,  and  mo- 
tives. Hence  -he  colonel  took  the  only  action 
suitable — to  withdraw  into  private  life. 

Thus  services  that  might  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly helpful  in  the  present  national- 
defense  program  will  be  lost  to  the  Nation, 
and  a  controversy  has  arisen  that  is  likely  to 
bave  exceedingly  unpleasant  repercussions 
and  influ^nces  detrimental  to  national  unity. 

We  believe  the  Chicago  Tribune  expresses 
the  situation  pertinently  in  this  editorial 
view  of  the  matter: 

•*Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  has  resigned 
•a  a  colonel  in  the  United  States  Army  Air 
OoriM  Reserve.  He  sent  his  resignation  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  explained  why  he  did 
so  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Roosevelt  To  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, the  colonel  said  he  had  hoped  he  might 
exercise  his  rights  as  an  American  citizen  to 
place  his  viewpoint  before  the  people  of  the 
country  in  time  of  peace  without  giving  up 
the  privilege  of  serving  his  country  as  an 
Air  Corps  officer  In  the  event  of  war. 

"Mr.  Rcx)sevelt  told  the  reporters  last  week 
that  Colonel  Lindbergh  had  not  been  called 
for  active  service  because  the  Army  had  no 
place  for  Vallandighams.  Vallandlgham  was 
8  northern  traitor  in  the  Civil  War.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  remarks  in  stigmatizing  Colonel 
Lindbergh  as  a  traitor  to  his  country  must 
have  been  resented  by  all  fair-minded  people 
and  by  everybody  who  was  not  unbalanced 
by  passions. 

"No  man  of  honor  could  submit  to  such 
reflections  upon  his  loyalty  and  upon  his 
character  and,  as  Colonel  Lindbergh  said,  he 
had  no  alternative.  He  was  forced  to  resign, 
and  the  Air  Corps  having  refused  to  take 
advantage  of  the  services  of  Americas  most 
Intelligent  and  best-informed  aviator  now 
loses  him.  at  least  for  the  dtiration  of  this 
precarious  peace.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  made  it  Impossible  for  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh to  serve  his  country  as  he  desired,  even 
In  time  of  war. 

'These  are  ccstly  consequences  to  flow  from 
l&temp>erate  and  unjust  remarks.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's habit  is  to  question  the  character  of 
any  citizen,  no  matter  how  devoted,  who 
opposes  his  foreign  policy.  He  endeavors  to 
close  debate  by  calling  the  opposition  silly, 
uninformed,  dishonorable,  and  treasonable. 
The  country  is  at  peace  in  theory,  if  not  In 
fact.  The  rules  of  conduct  which  apply  In 
wartime  are  net  imperative  now.  It  Is. 
ntker.  imperative  that  there  should  be  full 
and  free  dlsmsslon  of  Issues  before  decl- 
tkms  are  made. 

^"Colonel  Lindbergh  has  the  Congreaaional 
Medal  of  Honor.  That  to  another  reply  to 
ICr.  Roosevelt." 


The  Cloakroom 
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Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It's 
Woodrow  Wilson  Roosevelt.  Mark  ye 
well,  mark  ye  well! 

The  Chief  told  our  Governor  that  con- 
voys were  as  out  of  date  as  muskets. 

GuTFEY.  the  bachelor,  wants  the  con- 
voys.   Senator,  tell  it  to  Mother's  Day. 

Franklin  complains  because  Lindy  does 
not  chirp  about  democracy.    Think  of  it. 

We  would  rather  fly  with  the  "Lone 
Eagle."  with  his  wings  clipped,  than  with 
Maj.  Alexander  P.  de  Seversky. 

"The  people  are  too  damn  dumb  to 
understand." — Hopkins.  So  we  will  call 
them  patrols  and  not  convoys. 

Travel  in  the  United  States  has  been 
greatly  increased  in  the  past  2  years — one 
good  thing  to  come  out  of  their  war. 

Can  81  percent,  according  to  Gallup, 
resist  the  19  percent  and  the  British?  No 
other  question  is  important.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  has  resolved  into  a  one-man 
decision. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  dissipating  our 
strength  in  the  defense  of  nations  abroad. 
If  we  get  into  this  war,  our  democracy 
will  be  lost  in  its  aftermath. — O.  P.  May. 

London  issues  exclusive  report  that  our 
President  will  go  on  the  air  with  an  im- 
portant message  about  the  middle  of 
May.  Ten  Downing  Street  ahead  of  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

They  have  turned  loose  on  the  un- 
suspecting public  a  flood  of  warmongers 
who  are  endeavoring  to  whip  up  senti- 
ment for  joining  the  slaughter  in 
Europe's  eternal  wars. 

I  am  sorry  Washington  has  felt  so  bel- 
ligerent. We  really  never  had  reason  for 
it  and  we  now  have  no  plan  to  enforqe 
democracy.  We  are  fast  getting  out  on 
a  limo. — George  C.  Adriance. 

Rockefeller  has  come  out  for  war.  The 
Rothschilds  have  been  for  it  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  Du  Ponts  and  all  their  in- 
laws are  for  it.  too.  Wars  always  make 
the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  deader. 


Eire's  Bases  and  Premier  Churchill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  ATTVES 


Tuesday.  April  29.  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  WINSTON  CHURCHILL 


Mr.  SHANLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  aU 
the  discussion  over  the  naval  bases  in 


Eire  which  are  desired  by  the  British 
Government  there  are  some  aspects  of 
this  matter  which  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered in  passing  judgment. 

The  present  most  powerful  of  British 
personalities.  Premier  Winston  Churchill, 
uttered  thoughts  on  the  whole  subject  in 
1938,  which  are  timely  reminders  of  his 
foresight  and  his  reasoning.  At  the  time 
he  was  a  member  of  Parliament  and  he 
spoke  as  such  on  May  5,  1938,  when  the 
Eire  bill  was  up  for  disposition: 

We  are  going  away;  we  are  giving  up  these 
ports,  and  giving  to  this  other  government 
the  right  as  well  as  the  power  to  forbid  our 
reentry.  You  had  the  rights.  You  have 
ceded  them.  You  hope  in  their  place  to  have 
good  will,  strong  enough  to  endure  tribula- 
tion for  your  sake.  Suppose  you  have  it  not. 
It  will  be  no  use  saying,  "Then  we  will  retake 
the  ports."  You  will  have  no  right  to  do  so. 
To  violate  Irish  neutrality  should  It  be  de- 
cared  at  the  moment  of  a  great  war  may  put 
you  out  of  court  in  the  opinion  of  the  world 
and  my  vitiate  the  cause  by  which  you  may 
be  Involved  In  war.  If  ever  we  have  to  fight 
again  we  shall  be  fighting  in  the  name  of  law, 
of  respect  for  the  rights  of  small  countries — 
Belgium,  for  instance — and  upon  the  basis 
and  within  the  ambit  of  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

When  we  are  proceeding,  as  we  should  be 
in  such  unhappy  circumstances,  upon  the 
basis  of  law  and  equity,  how  could  we  Jus- 
tify ourselves  if  we  began  by  violating  the 
neutrality  of  what  the  world  will  regard,  and 
what  we  are  teaching  the  world  to  regard, 
as  the  independent  Irish  Republic?  At  the 
moment  when  the  good  will  of  the  United 
States  in  matters  of  blockade  and  supply 
might  be  of  the  highest  possible  consequence, 
you  might  be  forced  to  take  violent  action 
against  all  law  and  accepted  usage,  or  alter- 
natively you  might  be  forced  to  sacrifice 
Ulster,  or.  in  the  third  place,  do  without  the 
use  of  these  almost  vitally  important  strategic 
ports.  What  Is  it  all  being  done  for?  What 
are  the  new  facts  which  have  led  to  this 
sudden  departure?  To  me,  it  is  incompre- 
hensible. To  the  world,  to  all  the  hungry 
aggressive  nations,  it  will  be  taken  as  another 
sign  that  Britain  has  only  to  be  pressed  and 
worried  long  enough,  and  hard  enough,  for 
her  to  give  way.  If  that  is  so.  by  that  very 
fact  you  will  bring  the  possibility  of  war 
nearer  and  you  will  lessen  your  resources  for 
dealing  with  that  danger.  You  are  inviting 
demands  from  every  quarter.  You  are  cast- 
ing away  real  and  important  means  of  secu- 
rity and  survival  for  vain  shadows  and  lor 
ease. 


Why  the   Overton   Formula   Should  Be 
Adopted 
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OPINIONS  OP  PROF.  AL  PHILIP  KANE  OP 
THE  GEORGETOWN  LAW  SCHOOL 


Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  whatever 
else  might  concern  us  if  the  matter  of  the 
fiscal  relations  between  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  the  District  ot 
Columbia  were  less  bound  together,  the 
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only  question  that  merits  our  considers-  ' 
tion  at  this  time  is  whether  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  now  express  its 
approval  of  the  principle  embodied  in  the 
so-called  Overton  fiscal  formula. 

I  put  this  question  to  Prof.  Al  Philip 
Kane,  of  the  Georgetown  Law  School. 
His  answer  is  as  follows: 

Yes;  and  in  order  to  determine  what  the 
House  should  do  in  this  matter  it  is  necessary 
to  answer  these  questions: 

1.  EXjes  the  United  States  owe  an  obligation 
to  defray  any  part  of  the  expense  of  main- 
taining the  District  of  Columbia? 

2.  If  so,  does  the  Overton  formula  provide 
a  fair,  equitable,  pnd  acceptable  plan  for  the 
discharge  of  that  obligation? 

These  questions  will  be  answered  In  the 
order  In  which  they  were  posed. 

THI  UNFTED  STATES  DOES  OWE  AN  OBLIGATION  TO 
DEFRAY  PART  OF  THE  EXPENSES  OF  MAINTAIN- 
INQ  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

True  it  Is  that  If  the  city  of  Washington 
had  been  established  on  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna,  as  many  of  the  Members  of  the 
First  Congress  contended  it  should  be,  and 
not  on  the  shores  of  the  Potomac,  as  it  actu- 
ally was,  the  area  now  comprising  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  probably  still  be  a  rural 
appendage  of  the  Maryland  town  of  George- 
town and  a  county  neighbor  of  the  Virginia 
city  of  Alexandria.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  would  not  be 
concerned  with  its  local  problems  of  admin- 
istration and  revenue. 

We  must  start,  then,  with  an  admission 
that  the  city  of  Washington  Is  what  it  is 
primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  because  of  the 
presence  here  of  the  Federal  Government. 
In  that  Government  the  city  found  its  gene- 
sis; from  that  Government  It  received  Its 
form  and  substance;  by  that  Government  Its 
growth  and  development  were  directed;  and 
upon  that  Government  its  very  existence  de- 
pends, for  if  the  Government  should  sudden- 
ly decide  to  sacrifice  its  investments  here  and 
to  move  its  headquarters  to  another  location 
the  city  would  quickly  become  a  town  of 
empty  buildings  and  of  hollow  values. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  Federal  Government  could 
not  have  been  and  would  not  be  what  It  is 
now  had  It  not  been  for  the  sanctuary  which 
the  District  of  Columbia  (be  it  Susquehanna 
or  Potomac)  provided  for  It.  The  constitu- 
tional provision  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  district  wherein  Congress  was  to  have 
exclusive  legislative  Jurisdiction  was  not  In- 
serted Ir  our  supreme  charter  by  accident  or 
because  of  a  special  prescience  on  the  part 
of  the  founding  fathers.  It  was  placed  there 
for  the  very  practical  reason  that  local  poll- 
tics  had  egreglously  Interfered  with  the  op- 
eration of  the  Continental  Government  and 
destroyed  In  large  measure  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  The  drafts- 
men of  the  Constitution  had  learned  by  a 
very  enlightening  experience  that  the  cen- 
tral government  had  to  be  free  of  local  prej- 
udices and  local  politics. 

The  only  hope  of  salvation  for  the  devel- 
oping nation  appeared  to  be  the  establish- 
ment of  Us  home  In  virgin  territory  where 
everything  would  be  subject  to  Its  control 
and  subordinate  to  its  Interests.  This  ex- 
pedient was  adopted.  Fortunately,  It  worked 
well.  Both  city  and  Nation  prospered;  and 
today  we  have  a  beautiful  and  expansive  mu- 
nicipality housing  a  tremendous  govern- 
mental machine. 

Consequently  It  Is  ridiculous  to  talk  of 
determining  the  amount  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's contribution  to  the  expenses  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  terms  of  a  com- 
parison between  assessed  values  of  publicly 
as  compared  with  privately  owned  real  estate, 
because  In  the  final  analysis  substantially  all 
property  values  In  the  District  are  dependent 
upon  the  presence  here  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 


It  Is  nevertheless  true  that  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  District  government  are 
not  two  distinct  entities  but  are  mutually 
complementary  organisms  comprising  one 
single  body.  One  could  not  be  what  It  Is 
without  the  other.  One  gives  of  its  sub- 
stance to  the  other.  Each  is  but  a  different 
phase  of  the  other.  When  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  perform  a  gov- 
ernmental function  they  are  acting  not  by 
virtue  of  any  inherent  powers  of  sovereignty, 
but  merely  as  agents  of  the  Federal  Con- 
gress assisting  the  Congress  in  the  discharge 
cf  the  duty  Imposed  upon  Congress  by  the 
Constitution  to  furnish  an  adequate  and 
satisfactory  system  of  government  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

At  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  being 
guilty  of  oversimplification  we  may  bluntly 
state  the  principles  controlling  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government  In  these 
few  sentences: 

1.  The  Federal  Constitution  confers  upon 
Congress  the  exclusive  right  to  legislate  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

2.  This  has  been  interpreted  as  giving  the 
Federal  Government  the  right  of  complete 
governmental  control  over  the  District. 

3.  Where  there  Is  a  right  of  government 
conferred,  the  law  Imposes  a  correlative  duty. 

4.  This  duty  is  an  important  one  because 
the  welfare,  the  Independence,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  National  Government  are  de- 
pendent upon  it  to  an  extent  not  ordinarily 
realized  by  the  citizens  or  comprehended  by 
Congress. 

6.  The  duty  Imposed  on  Congress  In  this 
Instance  (and  one  which  it  cannot  conscien- 
tiously shirk)  is  the  duty  to  provide  for  the 
District  an  adequate  system  of  government 
which.  If  It  is  to  have  the  slightest  relation- 
ship to  democratic  forms,  must  be  based 
upon  principles  which  are  fair  and  equitable 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  the  rest  of 
the  Nation,  and  fair  also  to  the  people  who 
reside  In  the  District. 

6.  This  means  that  the  Nation  should  not 
be  gouged  for  the  benefit  of  the  District,  and 
that  the  people  of  the  District  should  not  be 
expected  to  bear  an  unreasonable  tax  burden 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

7.  Evidence  produced  by  various  agents  of 
Congress  and  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  Introduced  before  this  and  earlier  Con- 
gresses showing  that  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  now  bearing  a  tax  burden 
which  Is  at  least  average  for  cities  of  com- 
parable size.  Accordingly,  it  may  be  said 
that  they  are  bearing  a  fair  and  reasonable 
tax  burden. 

8.  Evidence  prepared  by  the  Acting  Auditor 
of  the  District  has  been  Introduced  before 
subcommittees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
within  recent  weeks  which  shows  that  even 
though  this  tax  burden  be  borne  (as  It  is, 
cheerfully)  there  still  must  be  a  deficit  If 
the  city  is  to  be  properly  managed  and  Im- 
proved considering  its  position  as  the  Cap- 
ital of  the  Nation  and  the  model  city  of  the 
world. 

9.  The  minimum  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  in  the  premises  cannot  be  less 
than  a  duty  to  supply  the  difference  between 
the  reasonable  cost  of  furnishing  an  ade- 
quate system  of  government  for  the  District 
and  the  amount  which  will  be  yielded  by  the 
people  of  the  District  In  the  discharge  of 
their  reasonably  adapted  tax  burden. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  have  expressed 
difficulty  In  understanding  why  the  Federal 
Government  should  "contribute"  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  District  of  Coltimbla.  The  use 
of  the  word  "contribute"  Is  Indicative  of  a 
failure  to  understand  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  two  governments  as  developed  In 
the  foregoing  propositions.  The  pistrict  does 
not  grovel  or  snivel,  Lazarus  like,  at  the  Fed- 
eral trough.  It  does  not  ask  for  a  largess  or 
a  donation.  It  merely  tells  the  Federal  Con- 
gress that  It  Is  doing  its  part  of  the  mutual 
Job  and  reminds  the  Congress  of  its  own  ob- 
ligation to  do  the  rest. 


It  thus  appears  that  the  fiscal  problem  Is 
not  what  the  District  wanu  Congress  to  do 
but  what  ought  to  be  done  by  Congress  If  It  Ls 
to  discharge  Its  constitutional  obligation. 
The  primary  responsibility  Is  not  on  the  Dis- 
trict but  on  Congress  to  furnish  good  govern- 
ment for  the  District.  From  this  it  should 
follow  clearly  and  without  doubt  that  the 
annual  establishment  of  a  lump-sum  "con- 
tribution" having  no  relation  to  the  practical 
necessities  of  the  case  and  having  no  direct 
relation  to  the  difference  between  the  reason- 
able cost  of  government  and  the  reasonable 
tax  yield  in  the  District  does  not  amount  to  a 
proper  discharge  by  Congress  of  what  it 
should  do  under  its  constitutional  grant  cf 
power  and  responsibility. 

Elsewhere  the  particular  inequities  of  the 
present  system  have  been  elaborated  upon 
and  developed.  The  validity  of  many  of  the 
criticisms  cf  the  present  situation  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  Washington  does  have  to  main- 
tain a  clearer  city,  with  wider  streets  .-ind 
better  bridges.  It  does  have  to  furnish  fire 
and  police  protection  for  tremendous  Federal 
investments.  It  is  required  to  have  a  much 
more  extensive  system  of  parks  than  ether 
cities  of  comparable  size;  and  it  Is  true  that, 
while  there  was  an  increase  of  only  12  percent 
in  the  assessed  value  of  all  real  estate  located 
in  the  District  during  the  period  1930-38.  the 
value  of  tax-exempt  property  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government  Increased  35  percent 
during  the  same  period,  thereby  indicating 
that  there  is  a  constantly  diminishing  amount 
of  taxable  property  which  must  bear  the 
burden  of  the  cost  of  government,  which  Is 
constantly  increasing,  thereby  increasing  the 
tax  burden  of  the  individual  property  owner 
and  particularly  of  that  rare  bird,  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  his  domicile  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  is  true  that  "the  Federal 
Government  buys  park  property  (thereby 
taking  it  off  the  tax  rolls),  takes  the  title  in 
Its  name,  and  requires  the  District  to  reim- 
burse It  for  the  purchase  price.  It  is  true 
that  the  District  pays  to  maintain  the  Zoo 
and  the  National  Park  and  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  other  purely  national  enterprises. 
The  instances  could  be  multiplied  over  and 
over  again,  but  the  multiplication  cf  such 
arguments  merely  provokes  controversy  and 
renders  impossible  a  dispassionate  study  of 
the  situation 

The  stark  reality  of  the  matter  is  simply 
that  Congress  has  the  upper  hand  and  that, 
if  It  wishes  to  disregard  what  it  ought  to  do  in 
favor  of  what  it  is  willing  to  do,  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Coltimbia  are  completely 
at  its  mercy.  Congress  has  the  power  of  a 
Hitler  or  a  Stalin  as  far  as  District  taxes  or 
finances  may  be  concerned.  It  can  exempt 
from  taxes  whomever  it  pleases.  It  can  make 
the  taxes  as  high  or  as  low  as  it  pleases.  It 
can  raise  the  Budget  or  lower  it  and  add  new 
items,  whether  needed  or  not  and  whether 
desired  by  the  District  people  or  distasteful 
to  them.  The  Congress  can  either  discharge 
Its  duty  or  abdicate  Its  responsibilities  when 
it  has  a  duty  to  act.  It  becomes  In  this  case 
a  tyrant  because  of  Its  lethargy. 

We  therefore  waste  time  when  we  select 
particular  Instances  of  inequity.  Inequities 
must  exist  If  the  fiscal  relationship  is  not 
sufllclently  flexible  to  meet  changing  condi- 
tions, for  the  simple  reason  that  the  govern- 
mental necessities  of  the  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict Governments  do  not  expand  and  con- 
tract on  any  fixed  or  direct  ratio  either  abso- 
lutely or  in  relation  to  each  other.  There- 
fore it  is  only  by  introducing  a  principle 
which  permits  some  flexibility  that  the  in- 
equities can  be  eliminated  or  even  reduced. 

The  poignancy  of  otir  problem  is  brought 
out  by  a  simple  illustration.  The  current  de- 
fense program  involves  an  expansion  of  gov- 
ernmental activity.  It  requires  a  sudden 
growth  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  ne- 
cessitates the  extension  of  water  and  sewer 
facilities  Into  hitherto  undeveloped  portions 
of  the  District.  It  probably  involves  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  Surveyor's  oflloe.  the  Building 
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Inspector's  office,  and  other  branches  of  the 
District  government.  Finally.  It  demands  an 
Increase  In  school,  recreational,  and  hospital 
lacUltles.  Where  is  the  District  to  obtain  the 
funds  to  finance  these  improvements?  The 
only  possible  sources  are  taxation  and  the 
Federal  Government.  Ultimately,  the  Dis- 
trict may  be  better  off,  because  the  capital 
expenditures  are  made,  but  the  immedia'.e 
beneficiary  of  the  expenditures  is  the  Federal 
Gorenunent.  The  needs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  created  the  needs  of  the  Dis- 
trict. Today's  needs  of  the  District  for 
schools,  play^ounds.  and  hospitals  are  not 
those  of  an  independent,  self-sufficient  com- 
munity but  of  an  important  and  necessary 
adjunct  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Federal  Government  should  realize 
that  the  District  Is  not  a  poor  relation  which 
must  be  accepted  and  condoned,  but  Is  Its 
own  good  right  arm.  It  Is  hampering  its  own 
activities  when  It  falls  to  provide  flexibility 
In  the  fiscal  relationship  between  Itself  and 
tbe  District. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  example.  It  is 
Interesting  to  observe  that  the  Acting  Audi- 
tor of  the  District  testified  at  a  Joint  hearing 
of  subcommittees  of  the  Hoiue  and  Senate 
District  Committees  on  March  6.  1941.  to  this 
effect  : 

"It  is  evident  that  the  maintenance  and 
operating  cost  of  the  District  government  Is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  approximately  t700.- 
000  annually,  and  that  the  funds  available 
for  capital  Improvements  are  decreasing."  and 
brought  his  testimony  to  a  close  with  this 
language: 

"The  conclusion  Is  that  since  It  apparently 
la  not  possible  to  curtail  the  maintenance 
and  operating  cost  of  the  District,  capital 
Improvements  will  decline  unless  additional 
revenue  is  produced  or  some  formula  adopted 
which  would  result  In  larger  Federal  pay- 
ments toward  the  expenses  of  the  District 
government." 

Dots  THE  OVESTON  FOSMtnJl  PSESCNT  A  FAIB  AND 
EQUrrABLX    PLAN    FOR    THE   DISCHARGE   OF    THE 

CONGRESSIONAL  DCTT? 

I  think  that  there  has  been  no  better  state- 
ment of  what  the  relationship  should  be 
between  District  and  Federal  Ooveriunents 
than  that  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Joint 
congressional  committee  of  1915  (Senate 
Document  No.  247,  64th  Cong.,  1st  sess.), 
namely: 

"Nothing  Is  clearer  to  us  than  it  never 
was  the  Intent  that  this  District  should  bear 
all  the  extraordinary  burden  of  expense  Inci- 
dent to  its  plan  and  occupancy  as  a  national 
city.     •     •     • 

"Our  unanimous  conclusion  Is  that  the  rate 
of  taxation  In  the  District  should  be  fixed 
and  certain;  that  the  Congress  should  pursue 
a  definite  policy  of  regular  and  liberal  appro- 
priation, having  In  view  not  only  the  perma- 
nent moral  and  physical  advantages  of  the 
city  but  also  Its  preeminent  beauty  and 
grandeur  as  the  municipal  expression  of  the 
Nation's  home  and  its  people's  pride." 

I  do  not  see  how  It  is  possible  to  set  an 
accurate  appraisal  on  the  services  which  the 
District  performs  for  the  Federal  Government 
or  on  those  which  the  Federal  Government 
performs  for  the  District.  It  Is  physically 
Impossible  to  appraise  the  value  of  the  real 
estate  occupied  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  property  has 
no  value  to  anyone  else  and  no  value  at  all 
(at  least  in  the  aggregate)  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment occupies  It.  Tou  cannot  set  a  value 
on  a  man's  heart  apart  from  the  man,  be- 
cause he  cannot  function  without  It. 

If  this  matter  were  purely  academic,  it 
could  seriously  be  disputed  whether  It  is 
within  the  realm  of  human  capability  to  de- 
vise a  formula  for  Federal  participation 
which  could  be  proven  by  mathematical 
calculations  to  be  a  fair  and  reasonable 
one.  I  should  certainly  be  distrustful  of  a 
formula  which  claimed  such  virtues  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  a  moral  Impossi- 
bility to  include  mathematical  rigidity  and 


fairness  and  equity  In  the  same  general 
concept.  At  best,  any  formula  must  be 
merely  a  rough  approximation. 

The  Overton  formula  places  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
District  on  a  percentage  basis,  the  per- 
centage to  be  used  for  a  given  year  by  tak- 
ing the  ratio  that  the  land  owned  by  the 
United  States  Government  (less  certain  ex- 
cluded types)  bears  to  the  total  landed  area 
In  the  District.  For  the  current  year,  that 
would  place  Federal  financial  responsibility 
at  21  percent  of  total  expense  of  maintain- 
ing the  District  government. 

I  must  confess  that  at  first  this  seemed  to 
me  to  represent  a  rather  niggardly  participa- 
tion, although  it  calls  for  an  Increase  from 
the  13-percent  participation  provided  by  the 
present  lump-sum  appropriation.  Accord- 
ingly, If  I  were  disposed  to  oppose  the  for- 
mula. It  would  be  on  the  ground  that  It  did 
not  make  a  sufficient  provision.  Having 
studied  the  District  finances  and  having 
seen  the  Federal  appropriation  reduced  first 
from  50  percent  to  40  percent  of  the  total 
and  then  reduced  to  the  crumbs-from-the- 
table  plan  of  lump-sum  allotment.  I  was 
distinctly  afraid  that  It  was  Just  a  slight 
palliative  for  a  slightly  aroused  congressional 
conscience.  I  must  admit,  however,  that 
this  feeling  was  based  on  Intuition  and  sen- 
timent rather  than  on  any  cold  logic. 

After  giving  the  matter  much  thought,  I 
believe  that  the  Overton  formula  Is  at  least 
worth  testing  In  the  crucible  of  experience. 
Neither  government  can  afford  to  permit 
the  disgraceful  annual  quibbling  over  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  participation  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely.  Neither  government  can 
afford  to  have  a  system  so  complicated  estab- 
lished that  It  would  bring  all  the  horrors  and 
headaches  of  Smythe  v.  Ames  over  Into  the 
field  of  government.  Establishing  a  formula 
on  the  basis  of  real-estate  values  Is  Imprac- 
ticable. Increasing  the  tax  burden  Is  Im- 
practicable, especially  In  view  of  situation 
respecting  domicile  In  the  District.  A  fair 
distribution  of  personal -tax  burdens  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  virtually  impossible 
In  the  light  of  recent  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District, 
holding  that  a  person  who  has  lived  In  the 
District  upward  of  20  years  continuously  and 
who  has  no  dwelling  place  elsewhere  Is 
nevertheless  not  domiciled  In  the  District. 
The  Overton  formula  has  the  virtues  of  sim- 
plicity arKi  ease  of  application.  It  rests  un 
a  basis  of  reasonableness.  It  Is  apparently 
acceptable  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict. It  is  superior  to  any  other  plan  as 
yet  proposed. 

I  believe  that  It  should  be  adopted. 


Pan  American  Studies — Gauld  on  Brazil 
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AR-nCLE  BY  CHARLES  ANDERSON  GAULD 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under. leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  ■ubmit  for  the  Record  an  article 
on  Brazil  by  Charles  Anderson  Gauld,  in 
the  April  1941  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Geograirfiy.  Mr.  Gauld  Is  a  specialist  on 
Brazil  and  Spanish  America  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.   He  joined  the  staff  of 


our  national  library  In  1938  after  7  years 
of  study  at  the  three  leading  universities 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  Including  the  State 
University  of  Washington  in  Seattle.  Mr. 
Gauld  is  a  member  of  the  Descendants 
of  the  American  Revolution,  a  progressive 
group  whose  ideals  differ  as  much  from 
those  of  the  conservative  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  as  the  aims  of- 
the  tories  did  from  those  of  the  founding 
fathers. 

Mr.  Gauld's  grandfather  was  the  late 
Gen.  T.  M.  Anderson,  noted  military  fig- 
ure in  the  State  of  Washington,  for  whom 
Mount  Anderson  in  Olympic  National 
Park  was  named.  He  is  a  kinsman  of  the 
Honorable  R.  C.  Anderson,  first  Ameri- 
can Minister  to  Colombia,  who  was 
named  United  States  delegate  to  the  first 
Pan  ""American  Conference,  called  by 
Simon  Bolivar.  Anderson's  death  in  1826 
while  en  route  to  Panama  prevented  our 
being  represented  at  that  historic  gather- 
ing, prophetic  of  the  many  inter-Ameri- 
can conferences  since,  and  of  the  efforts 
to  attain  hemisphere  unity  for  democ- 
racy and  defense  against  reactionary 
European  imperialism. 

Recently  Mr.  Gauld  has  written  a  num- 
ber of  articles  on  Latin  America,  em- 
phasizing the  significant  cultural  and 
economic  contributions  throughout  this 
hemisphere  of  the  Negro,  and  the  stra- 
tegic importance  of  the  No.  2  nation 
of  the  Americas — Brazil.  Both  the  Negro 
and  Brazil  have  received  too  little  con- 
sideration in  the  United  States,  even 
with  the  recent  increase  in  interest  in 
Hispanic  American  culture  and  solidarity 
for  the  development  and  defense  of  the 
New  World.  There  is  also  a  need  to 
stress  the  importance  of  the  participation 
of  labor  in  pan  Americanism  to  make  it  a 
democratic  people's  movement.  If  good- 
neighborism  remains  the  property  of  oflfi- 
cials  and  of  big  business,  it  will  fail. 

The  article  follows.  It  gives  factual 
background  data  on  much  of  the  ground 
I  covered  in  my  two  speeches  on  Brazil 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  pages  A1171  and  A1916. 

(From  the  Journal   of  Geography  for  April 
1941] 

Brazil  Takes  a  Census 

(By  Charles  A.  Gauld.  Library  of  Congress, 

Washington.  D.  C.) 

Brazil  took  Its  fifth  general  census  In  the 
fall  of  1940.  Our  greatest  New  World  neigh- 
bor skipj)ed  the  count  scheduled  for  1930,  the 
year  of  the  revolution  in  which  Getulio  Vargas 
and  his  cowboys  from  the  southernmost  state 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  swept  into  Rio  and  na- 
tional power.  The  last  census  was  in  1920, 
when  Brazil  had  about  30,000,000  inhabitants. 

Some  45,000  enumerators  in  Brazil's  3.3CO,- 
000  square  miles  will  count  an  amazingly 
diverse  population  of  possibly  43.000.000  peo- 
ple. So  Isolated  are  some  villages  of  the  far 
interior  grasslands  and  mountains  and  the 
Amazon  Jungle,  that  it  will  take  weeks  for 
the  returns  to  reach  Rio.  Many  Indian  set- 
tlements on  the  smaller  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon,  over  2,000  miles  from  the  Atlantic, 
can  be  reached  only  by  launch  and  canoe. 
Some  of  the  naked  Indians  of  the  innermost 
Jungle.  In  the  heart  of  the  South  American 
Continent,  have  scarcely  seen  a  white  man 
since  the  collapse  of  the  wild  rubber  boom 
25  years  ago.  Occasionally  census  enumer- 
ators may  have  run  grave  risk  of  fever,  acci- 
dent, and  even  harm  by  ladlans  who  were 
victimized  and  enslaved  by  rubber  seekers 
30  years  ago.  As  during  many  periods 
of  United  States  history,  the  Indian  found 
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only  disease  and  death  at  the  liands  of  the 
white  man.  Scattered  through  2,000.000 
square  miles  of  hills,  grasslands,  and  tropical 
rain  forests,  mostly  along  lonely  rivers,  are 
the  remaining  pure  Indians  of  Brazil.  They 
were  not  counted  In  the  censuses  of  1872, 
1890,  1900,  and  1920.  No  one  knows  how 
many  there  are,  but  they  are  usually  esti- 
mated as  well  under  a  million.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  how  many  will  be  counted  In  this 
census. 

THZ  CENSUS    TASK 

For  weeks  the  returns  will  pour  into  Rio 
de  Janeiro  from  enumerators  who  have 
visited  homes  In  all  the  different  sections  of 
Brazil.  Earliest  probably  will  be  the  returns 
of  cosmopolitan  Rio.  Past  censuses  have  all 
dealt  more  fully  with  Rio  as  the  national 
showplace  and  capital,  than  with  any  other 
part  of  Brazil.  Next  may  come  the  returns 
from  the  prosperotis  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural states  nearest  Rio  In  south  Brazil. 
There  are  the  States  of  Rio  d6  Janeiro  and 
Espirito  Santo  with  their  light  industries 
and  sugar  and  coffee  plantations.  Jtist  inland 
from  them  ts  Mlnas  Gerals,  one  of  the  world's 
great  mining  areas.  The  census  will  show 
Minas  Gerals  to  resemble  Texas  and  California 
in  size  and  diversity.  With  doubtless  over 
7,400,000  Inhabitants,  it  is  Brazil's  first  state 
in  population  and  Its  second  in  coffee,  manu- 
facturing, and  nearly  everything  else. 

In  the  far  south  are  ParanA,  Santa  Catarina, 
and  the  gaucho  State,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
From  this  State  of  pampas  and  fine  herds  of 
cattle  comes  President  Vargas,  since  1930  the 
strong  man  of  Brazil.  Most  Impressive  of  all 
will  be  the  statistics  from  the  State  and  city 
of  Silo  Paulo,  the  heart  of  south  Brazil  and 
of  the  nation.  Bdo  Paulo  is  the  richest  and 
most  dynamic  of  Brazil's  20  states,  producing 
a  greater  proportion  of  Federal  Government 
revenue  than  any  other  half-dozen  states. 
Sao  Paulo  city,  the  country's  business  capital, 
is  often  called  "the  Los  Angeles  of  South 
America."  These  southern  States  are  in  the 
Temperate  Zone  with  cattle,  agriculture,  and 
industrialization  like  parts  of  our  South  and 
Midwest.  They  alone  are  connected  with 
Rio  by  both  rail  and  steamship  lines, 
federally  owned. 

NORTH    BRAZIL 

Slower  to  be  entimerated  may  be  the  north 
and  northeast  of  Brazil.  The  northeast  has 
a  densely  populated  coastal  plain,  for  cen- 
turies characterized  by  big  sugar  and  tobacco 
plantations,  run  by  the  labor  of  millions  of 
Negroes.  Its  historic  ports  are  noted  for  colo- 
nial churches  and  old  buildings.  Here  the 
Dutch  for  a  few  decades  seized  and  profitably 
ran  an  enormous  sugar  plantation  colony  until 
driven  out  in  1654.  Nieuw  Amsterdam  was 
then  but  a  village.  From  the  bulge  of  Brazil 
that  Juts  out  toward  Africa  Into  the  South 
Atlantic  to  the  Amazon  Jungles  are  the  part- 
Indian  states  of  north  Brazil.  Their  capitals 
are  all  seaports,  several  of  which  France  tried 
to  seize,  along  with  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon, 
at  the  very  time  she  was  settling  New  Or- 
leans. Needless  to  say,  if  either  Holland  or 
France  had  succeeded  in  holding  tropical 
northern  Brazil,  the  census  would  have  a 
very  different  task. 

The  hilly  interior  is  Isolated  and  retarded, 
suffering  In  large  areas  from  drouglits  and  a 
lack  of  rail  and  motor  roads.  Its  cattle,  cot- 
ton, and  tropical  products  give  northern  Brazil 
little  wealth  and  commerce  for  the  census  to 
record.  Indiostrles  and  big  cities  are  few  In 
this  least-favored  region,  over  whose  sim- 
baked  towns  fly  the  planes  of  the  rival  air- 
ways of  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

SOUTH    BEAZn.   DOMINANT 

The  census  data  will  show  indirectly  that 
Rio,  Porto  Alegre,  and  SSo  Paulo  and  the  in- 
dustrialized states  of  southern  Brazil  control 
the  nation's  economic  life  and  destiny.  In 
this  region  comparable  to  our  Northeast,  are 
most  of  the  banks,  cultural  institutions,  fac- 
tories, and  major  cities.  To  them  have  mi- 
grated many  Europeans  and  generations  of 


yotmg  Brazilians  in  search  of  careers,  Just  as 
young  Americans  seek  opportunity  In  our 
National  Capital  and  chief  cities. 

COMPARISON    WITH   UNITED   STATES 

The  45  questions  asked  of  individuals  and 
famUies  resemble  those  in  our  census  and  will 
bring  out  certain  Interesting  social  and  eco- 
nomic differences  between  the  American  and 
Brazilian  peoples.  When  the  rettu-ns  of  both 
censtises  are  analyzed,  it  will  be  clear  that 
Brazil  and  the  United  States  are  several  dec- 
ades apart  In  economic  development  and  the 
resulting  social  effects. 

For  example,  Brazil  has  the  poptilatlon  and 
level  of  Industrialization  of  the  United  States 
90  years  ago.  Most  Brazilians  live  in  rural 
communities,  raise  large  families,  and  have 
poor  transportation  facilities  except  by  wa- 
ter— Just  like  North  Americans  In  1850. 
Brazil  In  1940,  however,  has  far  fewer  forelgn- 
bom  than  this  country  In  1850  or  1940.  be- 
cause BrazU  received  in  the  past  centviry  but 
4,600.000  immigrants.  This  Is  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  Immigration  to  the  United 
States.  As  a  result  of  war  and  starvation  and 
chaos  in  Europe  during  the  next  decade, 
Brazil's  1950  census,  if  not  Interrupted  by  in- 
ternal troubles  of  its  own,  may  record  the 
presence  of  a  considerable  numl>er  of  new 
immigrants.  People  are  l>adly  needed  to  pop- 
ulate its  largely  empty  interior  and  as  addi- 
tions to  Its  small  class  of  educated  and  skilled 
farmers  and  workers. 

RACE   MIXTURE 

Brazil's  census  will  differ  from  ours  in  one 
interesting  respect,  namely  race.  We  are 
overly-precise  in  listing  all  non-Caucaslons  as 
such,  even  to  the  point  of  labeling  as  Indian 
or  Negro  those  who  are  three-quarters  white. 
Brazil  lacks  this  Anglo-Saxon  preoccupation 
with  race,  having  Inherited  Portugal's  toler- 
ance In  race  relations.  As  a  result  of  4  cen- 
turies of  mixture  of  Portuguese  colonists  with 
Indians,  Negroes,  and  those  of  mixed  blood, 
BrazU  is  the  world's  most  unusual  melting 
pot. 

Brazil's  census  Is  not  expected  to  show  race 
mixture  very  clearly,  any  more  than  the  pre- 
vious ones.  (Vera  Kelsey's  "Seven  Keys  to 
Brazil,"  1940,  which  Is  excellent  on  race  mix- 
ttire,  says  that  since  the  creation  of  the  re- 
public In  1889,  mention  of  race  has  been 
avoided  In  Brazilian  censuses  largely  In  def- 
erence to  the  former  slaves,  the  last  of  whom 
were  freed  without  bloodshed  or  bitterness  In 
1888.)  Several  mUllon  of  the  estimated  43,- 
000,000  Brazilians  who  are  partly  Indian  or 
in  part  Negro  may  be  listed  as  Caucasian. 

Why  not?  In  the  first  place,  the  oflBcials 
would  have  too  much  difficulty  specifying 
and  determining  complex  combinations  of 
Indian.  Caucasian,  and  Negro  blood.  Fur- 
thermore, few  educated  Brazilians,  knowing 
our  prejudices,  care  to  publicize  details  of 
large-scale  miscegenation,  about  which  they 
feel  some  embarrassment.  They  realize  that 
their  country  may  have  only  about  14,000.000 
whites,  or  a  third  of  the  popu'atlon.  Most 
of  the  whites  live  In  dominant  South  Brazil. 

Contrastingly,  there  are  possibly  16,000,000 
Brazilians  with  a  noticeable  amount  of  Negro 
blood,  amounting  to,  roughly,  40  percent  of 
the  nation.  We  have  some  13,000,000  Negroes 
and  mulattoes,  who  form"  only  10  percent  of 
our  130,000.000.  In  Brazil  the  most  numerous 
group  Is  the  mulattoes  and  persons  of  three- 
way  mixture.  There  are  many  nearly  pure 
Negroes  In  northeastern  Brazil,  which  Is  the 
Black  Belt.  It  Is  a  great  plantation  area, 
racially  and  culturally  comparable  to  our 
Black  Belt  of  the  deep  South,  but  with  fewer 
whites.  Gilberto  Preyre,  the  eminent  au- 
thority on  northeastern  Brazil,  feels  there 
are  practically  no  Negroes  there  without  some 
admixture  of  Indian  or  white  blood. 

COMBARISONS    WITH    SPANISH    AMERICA 

In  northern  BiazU,  between  the  bulge  and 
the  Amazon  Valley,  are  most  of  the  possibly 
e,000,000  persons  of  mixed  Indian  and  white 
descent.     The   few   pure   Indians   are    nu- 


meiicaUy  unimportant.  The  Indian  forms 
a  far  greater  element  in  the  total  blood 
stream  of  Brazil  than  in  Ncnrth  America,  but 
a  lesser  amoiuit  than  in  most  Spanish- 
American  countries  except  Uruguay  and 
Argentina. 

BrazU,  unlike  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
the  Andean  nations,  is  definitely  not  an 
Indlan-and-mestizo  nation.  Racially  it  more 
closely  resembles  the  Caribbean  Islands, 
where  Negro  blood  has  for  centuries  been 
prominent  or  predominant.  In  Cuba,  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Haiti,  and  Puerto  Rico 
there  Is  almost  no  Indian  blood,  as  the  Indian 
died  off  before  1550  and  the  hardier  Negro  ap- 
peared as  the  plantation  labcrer.  The  1940 
census  will  not  be  very  helpful  In  under- 
standing Brazil's  racial  composition,  but  out 
of  these  diverse  elements  BrazU  is  fusing  a 
new  race  under  the  tropical  sun — tolerant, 
talented,  and  richly  endowed  with  the  things 
of  the  spirit. 

WHITES  IN  BRAZIL 

More  accurate  in  the  census  will  be  the  in- 
formation obtained  on  the  national  origins 
of  white  Brazilians.  Heads  of  families,  their 
wives,  and  any  living  grandparents  will  be 
asked  t"he  country  of  origin  of  themselves 
and  their  parents.  This  may  somewhat  alter 
the  writer's  table  of  estimates  based  on  five 
years  of  reading: 

Portuguese    descent 6.  500,  000 

Italian  or  half  Italian 3. 800,  000 

German  or  half  German .     1, 100. 000 

Spanish.  Slavic,  Syrian,  etc 3,  600,  000 


Estimated  total 14,000.000 

It  will  be  noted  that  most  white  Brazilians 
are  descendants  of  immigrants  from  fascistic 
countries.  Many  of  these  Brazilians  have 
relatives  living  under  totalitarianism.  They 
form  the  dominant  element  In  Brazil,  where- 
as we  in  the  United  States  like  to  think  we 
are  farther  removed  from  European  ties  and 
influences. 

An  examination  is  now  in  order  of  the 
possibly  14.000,000  whites  In  Brazil  whose  na- 
tional origins  the  census  will  disclose. 

As  Brazil's  mother  country,  little  Portugal 
has  sent  It  the  most  settlers  from  Europe. 
Indeed,  for  years  Portugal's  chief  export  was 
peasants.  Its  kindly  and  pleasant  people 
have  gone  to  Brazil  in  a  steady  stream  for 
four  centuries.  Most  left  Portugal  pious  and 
Illiterate  and  with  little  or  no  capital  to  in- 
vest. Today  they  have  no  powerful  father- 
land behind  them.  Many  in  Brazil  became 
rich,  educated,  and  progressive.  A  great 
number  have  throiigh  hard  work  risen  to 
the  middle  class.  But  others  of  Portugal's 
Immigrants  live  in  nearly  the  same  poverty 
and  ignorance  and  on  the  same  bad  diet  of 
manioc  meal,  rice,  and  beans  as  the  millions 
of  Brazilian  peasants  and  townspeople  of 
mixed  race.  In  general,  the  five  or  six  million 
Brazilians  of  pure  Portuguese  ancestry  have 
a  love  of  culture,  a  zest  for  life,  notable  tal- 
ents In  music  and  literature,  and  exceptional 
freedom  from  race  prejudice. 

Since  Brazil  became  independent  of  Portu- 
gal in  1822.  however,  Italy  has  contributed 
even  more  peasants  to  Brazil  than  has  Portu- 
gal. In  many  years  toward  the  end  of  last 
century,  the  numl>er  of  Italians  arriving  in 
southern  Brazil  was  several  times  as  great  as 
the  total  of  all  other  colonists.  Like  the 
Portuguese,  most  of  the  Italians  came  poor 
and  Illiterate  from  a  backward  homeland. 
They  tiave  readily  merged  with  the  predomi- 
nant population  of  Portuguese  descent  In 
south  Brazil. 

The  German  migration,  chiefly  via  Ham- 
burg, was  small  but  steady.  For  a  century 
Germans  have  been  gradually  expanding  In 
numbers  and  influence  in  Brazil's  important 
southern  cities  and  agricultural  zones.  Many 
Gerrcan-speEklng  Brazilians  originated  in 
Austra-Hungary  and  In  eastern  Etirope's 
Lutheran  cclcnies  of  Germans.  Most  have 
tended  to  retain  their  language  and  customs, 
and  their  fanning  and  business  ability.  Some 


ground   that   It  woiild  be  a  moral   Impossi- 
bility to  include  mathematical  rigidity  and 


Brazil  and  Spanish  America  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.   He  joined  the  staff  of 


30    years    ago.      As    during    many    periods 
of  United  States  history,  the  Indian  found 


tortes.  and  major  cities.    To  them  have  mi- 
grated many  Suropeans  and  generatlonB  of 


8,000,000  persons  of  mixed  Indian  and  white 
descent.     The   few   pure   Indians   are    nu- 


tended  to  retain  their  language  and  customs, 
and  their  fanning  and  business  ability.  Some 
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non-German  Brazilians  have  Intermarried  or 
sent  their  children  to  German  schools,  influ- 
ential In  a  land  of  over  70  percent  Illiteracy. 
There  may  be  somewhat  over  a  million  Ger- 
,  man-BrazlMans.  but  there  are  nearly  four 
times  as  many  of  Italian  or  part-Italian  an- 
cestry. Both  groups  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  Brazil's  development.  The 
German -Brazilians  have  been  the  more  suc- 
cessful In  diversified  farming  and  trade,  and 
Dscause  of  their  education  and  better  health 
they-arejpore  prosperous  than  the  masses  of 
mixed  blocd  In  northern  Brazil.  (For  the 
same  reasons,  German-Brazilians  are  Impor- 
tant from  a  military  viewpoint.  Most  Bra- 
Bilians  dread  a  Nazi  victory.) 

In  recent  decades  several  thousand  Japan- 
ese have  gone  annually  to  Brazil.  Like  our 
capable  Japanese-Americans  in  Hawaii  and 
California,  they  are  fine  truck  farmers  and 
shopkeepers,  Most  live  In  rich  8Ao  Paulo 
State.  There  are  fewer  than  270,000  In  all 
Brazil,  -Interestingly,  they  are  generally  from 
Kyufhu.  the  Isle  of  Japan  most  visited  by 
Portuguese  merchants  and  missionaries  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  Brazil  was  in  Its 
Infancy  as  but  one  among  Portugal's  many 
colonies,  for  its  brief  empire  was  the  first  on 
which  the  sun  never  set. 

Seme  Brazilians  dislike  their  Japanese  fel- 
low citizens,  despite  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  them  are  good  Brazilians,  adopting  the 
language,  ctistoms,  and  Christianity.  In  fact, 
most  of  Brazil's  citizens  of  Slavic,  Italian, 
Syrian,  and  Teutonic  origin  have  similarly 
adopted  Brazilian  culture,  adding  distinctive 
qualities  to  the  national  life  of  Brazil  in  the 
same  way  that  cur  later  Immigrants  have 
become  Anjerlcanlzed.  enriching  life  In  the 
United  States. 

The  census  will  show  the  distribution  and 
blending  in  Brazil  of  the  descendants  of  the 
4.600,000  European  colonists  since  independ- 
ence. About  80  percent  have  been  Latins 
from  lands  now  Fascist.  Some  2,500.000  went 
to  SAo  Paulo  state  alone,  as  it  has  been  rap- 
Idly  expanding  since  1890.  Over  a  million 
Italians  went  to  this  state.  The  census  may 
show  that  they  and  their  children  comprise 
over  2.000  000  of  the  state's  6.500.000.  Srme 
of  them  are  rich.  The  tallest  building  in  Bra- 
dl,  towering  over  Silo  Paulo's  busy  downtown 
triangle,  bears  the  Italian  name  Martinelli. 
Brazil's  chief  chain  of  factories  is  Italian- 
owned. 

We  North  Americans  may  well  look  for- 
ward to  the  publication  of  the  fifth  Brazilian 
census.  With  the  decline  of  France  and 
Italy  in  the  coming  post-war  chaos.  Brazil 
may  supersede  them  as  the  greatest  land  of 
Latin  culture. 

(Americans  reading  the  census  figures  will 
think  that  S"io  Paulo  and  other  Brazilian 
cities  are  larger  than  they  really  are.  This  Is 
because  Brazil  customarily  gives  the  popula- 
tion, not  Just  of  the  city  limits,  but  of  the 
city,  all  Its  suburbs,  and  the  surrounding  area 
of  the  "municiplo."  equivalent  to  a  county 
here.  Not  realizing  this.  United  States  writ- 
ers will  perhaps  continue  to  make  the  error 
of  not  allowing  for  this  or  pointing  It  out.) 
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ADDRESS  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.    BONE.     Mr.    President.    I    ask 
uxumlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Record  a  very  interesting  address  deliv- 
ered by  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  before 
the  New  York  Young  Democratic  Club, 
Inc.,  at  the  Astor  Hotel.  New  York  City, 
on  April  30.  1941,  on  the  subject,  A  De- 
mocracy of  Responsibility. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  happy  to  address  the  New  York  Young 
Democratic  Club  tonight.  These  are  days 
when  thoughts  of  country  must  come  first. 
You  will  therefore  pardon  me,  I  hope.  If 
the  things  I  say  are  Just  as  appropriate  for 
all  Americans  as  they  are  for  young  Demo- 
crats. It  is  wise  for  all  of  us  In  the  United 
States  to  think  about  the  ties  which  bind 
us  closely  together  In  one  great  Nation,  re- 
gardless of  creed,  race,  region,  or  political 
party.  It  is  a  bad  time  to  think  of  the  things 
which  separate  us. 

Men  and  women  under  40  years  of  age 
find  themselves  faced  with  unusually  heavy 
trials  and  suffering.  All  the  young  people 
in  the  free  democracies  of  the  world  are 
being  tried  as  with  fire  to  see  if  they  are 
heroes  or  quitters;  to  see  If  they  have  the 
courage,  the  intelligence,  and  the  vitality  to 
maintain  their  freedom.  Those  of  us  who 
are  over  40  years  have  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing been  close  enough  to  World  War  No.  1  to 
understand,  as  a  result  of  our  experience,  the 
forces  which  are  now  moving  to  make  the 
world  such  a  hellish  place.  We  know  the 
forces  which  created  nazl-ism.  We  are  not 
surprised  that  the  agents  of  Nazi  Germany 
should  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  stir  up  conflict  and  confusion,  so  as  to 
soften  us  in  the  United  States  for  easy  con- 
quest, as  they  have  softened  and  conquered 
other  free  nations. 

Yes,  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  are  under 
40  to  realize  the  kind  of  world  into  which 
they  have  been  born.  They  have  suffered, 
because  so  many  have  been  unable  to  find 
Jobs.  And  In  the  case  of  those  who  found 
Jobs  there  were  many  thousands  who  got 
wages  so  low  that  they  thought  they  could 
not  afford  to  get  married. 

Among  those  who  had  Jobs  at  good  salaries 
are  many  thousands  in  the  military  service 
today  who  were  obliged  to  leave  their  homes 
to  accept  Army  pay,  which  in  many  cases  is 
only  one-fifth  or  one-tenth  that  which  they 
received  in  private  life.  It  is  easy  for  young 
folks  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  world 
events  are  discriminating  against  them. 

Young  people  a  generation  ago  approached 
World  War  No.  1  with  an  air  of  eagerness  and 
excitement.  War  in  those  days  still  had 
wrapped  around  it  much  of  the  old-time  at- 
mosphere of  romance  and  adventure.  The 
young  people  today  see  things  stralghter. 
They  know  the  present  war,  which  only  one 
nation  wanted,  and  for  which  only  one  nation 
was  prepared,  and  which  only  one  nation 
really  smarted.  Is  a  pure  horror.  It  is  like  the 
nightmare  of  u  deadly  disease.  It  is  horrible 
because  it  Is  an  attack  not  only  against  the 
bodies  of  men  but  also  against  their  minds. 
It  Is  creeping  across  the  world,  moving  in  on 
one  free  nation  after  another,  first  by  psycho- 
logical poison,  lies,  corruption,  and  discord; 
then  by  the  storm  of  fire  and  steel;  and, 
finally.  In  the  last  stage,  by  the  terror  of 
slavery  luder  the  gestapo.  The  Nazis,  by 
bluster  and  bluff,  reinforced  by  hard  work  and 
enthusiasm,  have  spread  their  deadly  power 
over  most  of  Europe  and  Asia,  Time  is  run- 
ning short.  Much  as  we  hate  the  choice,  the 
Issue  cf  slavery  or  war  may  be  forced  upon 
us  as  it  has  been  forced  on  others. 

As  each  one  of  us  locks  at  the  terror  which 
Is  abroad  In  the  world  and  sees  the  hurricane 
blowing  our  way,  he  asks,  "What  can  I  do  to 
carry  my  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
safety  cf  our  country?"  For  some  the  re- 
sponsibility has  been  laid  down  by  law.  They 
are  now  in  military  training.  They  will  de- 
fend the  Independence  of  the  United  States. 


If  need  be,  on  the  field  of  battle.  But  the  vast 
majority  of  the  young  people  of  this  country 
will  find  their  responsibility  In  other  lines. 
Their  Job  is  to  carry  out  their  civilian  duties, 
just  like  those  of  us  who  are  older.  If  the 
civilians  want  to  avoid  either  war  or  slavery, 
they  must  do  one  thing  supremely  well,  and 
that  Is  to  produce  to  the  limit,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  the  guns,  the  planes,  the  ships, 
and  all  the  other  things  that  help  produce 
planes,  guns,  and  ships.  Maximum  produc- 
tion will  strengthen  those  nations  which  are 
still  fighting  the  Nazi  horror  overseas. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  In  1941  the 
United  States  will  produce  22.000  defense 
planes,  as  compared  with  4,500  in  1940 — but 
this  is  not  enough.  I  am  proud  that  this 
year  we  are  making  a  third  more  steel  than 
last  year — but  this  is  not  enough.  Our 
growing  production  has  put  heart  In  all  the 
free  people  of  the  world,  and  has  brought 
hope  to  those  who  lie  under  the  Nazi  terror. 
But  we  have  Just  begun  to  produce.  We 
must  put  our  backs  into  the  Job  and  make 
such  a  record  as  will  convince  the  Nazi 
leaders  that  we  mean  real  business  and  that 
we  are  not  merely  playing  at  production  in 
a  half-hearted  sort  of  way.  Young  men,  old 
men,  managers,  and  workers — we  are  all  In 
the  same  boat.  Women  have  a  very  special 
part  to  play,  because  so  much  of  the  cour- 
age and  endurance  of  the  human  race  is 
theirs.  They  pushed  us  to  victory  In  World 
War  No.  1,  and  they  can  do  it  again. 

The  responsibility  for  work  and  still  more 
work  rests  on  every  man  and  woman  in  de- 
fense Industry.  But  work  in  itself  is  not  all. 
On  every  citizen  rests  the  responsibility  for 
promoting  the  harmony,  the  unity  of  pur- 
pose, and  the  determination  that  will  make 
for  efficiency  and  success.  Let  me  illustrate 
by  speakin :  of  the  settlement  of  strikes. 

You  have  heard  of  the  delays  that  were 
caused  by  workers  In  the  defense  industries, 
and  you  have  heard  of  the  delays  that  were 
cau.sed  by  corporations  that  dickered  with 
the  Government  for  weeks  and  months  be- 
fore they  would  sign  a  contract  for  defense 
production.  You  have  heard  demands  that 
the  Government  crack  down  on  labor  and 
crack  down  on  industry.  But  we  In  the 
United  States  believe  that  before  we  crack 
down  on  our  fellow  citizens  we  should  have 
patience  to  listen  to  either  workers  or  man- 
ufacturers who  want  to  be  heard.  We  have 
faith  that  the  best  efficiency  in  the  long  run 
comes  from  free  and  willing  cooperation. 
But  in  time  of  great  emergency  like  the  pres- 
ent the  people  of  the  Uniter*  States  have  the 
right  to  demand  sincere  and  earnest  effort 
from  both  labor  and  management  to  settle 
all  differences  among  themselves  or  with  the 
Government  with  promptness  and  good  will. 
There  is  as  great  patriotism  in  working  over- 
time to  settle  a  defense  contract  or  strike 
as  in  working  overtime  to  rivet  the  wing  of 
a  fighting  plane. 

You  can  do  a  service  to  our  country  on  the 
very  front  line  of  our  defense  by  building 
good  feeling,  not  only  between  management 
and  labor,  but  also  between  Christian  and 
Jew,  between  white  and  Negro,  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  and  even  between 
Democrats  and  Republicans. 

The  Nazis  count  more  than  anything  else 
on  getting  us  begged  down  squabbling  among 
ourselves.  Your  answer  to  the  Nazi  agents 
Is  to  do  your  Job  in  whatever  position  you 
may  be.  It  is  up  to  you  to  cement  the 
brotherhood  of  freemen,  that  Is  the  heart 
and  soul  of  America.  Whether  you  work 
through  an  organization  or  as  an  individual, 
it  is  your  duty  to  work  every  day  on  this 
great  Job  of  strengthening  our  American 
brotherhood. 

When  I  use  the  word  "America,"  1  am  doing 
so  in  the  big  sense,  the  true  sense,  to  Indi- 
cate this  whcle  hemisphere.  Love  of  liberty 
and  balief  In  the  dignity  of  the  human  soul 
characterize  the  latin  culture  south  of  th» 
Rio  Grande  just  as  truly  as  they  do  otir  own 
culttire  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  Latin  Americans  by  nature  hate  the  very 
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eesenee  of  nazl-ism,  and  they  are  eager  to  see 
us  In  the  United  States  demonstrate  in  a 
truy  big  way  our  abiUty  to  produce  enor- 
mously and  speedily  of  those  products  which 
win  Insxire  peace  or  freedom  to  this  hemi- 
sphere and  the  entire  W3rld.  We  cannot  let- 
our  brothers  to  the  south  down. 

We  must  develop  with  the  greatest  possible 
speed  a  democracy  of  responsibility  capable 
of  expressing  Itself  in  unprecedented  produc- 
tion. If  this  does  not  come  to  pass,  our 
political  and  economic  democracy  will  go 
the  way  of  last  year's  birds'  nests. 

And  so  I  say  to  you:  Keep  yourself  strong 
and  healthy,  both  physically  and  mentally. 
It  Is  going  to  be  fashionable  to  be  In  good 
health.  Get  the  necessary  sleep,  food,  rest, 
and  exercise  so  that  yet]  can  work  harder.  If 
you  read,  listen  to  the  radio,  or  go  to  the 
movies,  do  these  things  In  such  a  way  that 
you  can  wprk  harder.  Whether  you  are  In 
the  Army  or  in  civilian  defense,  I  want  to 
say  to  you  that  the  emergency  is  now  suffi- 
ciently great  so  that  yovr  strength  belongs  to 
your  country.  If  you  tige  that  strength  tc  the 
utmost  now  to  produce,  you  may  be  able  to 
prevent  either  war  or  j  slavery  from  coming 
to  this  hemisphere.        i 

When  we  win  the  wfeir,  as  I  am  confident 
we  can  by  producing  to  the  limit,  we  shall 


be  confronted  with  the 
Twenty-five  years  ago 
lost  the  peace,  because 


problem  of  the  peace, 
we  won  the  war  and 
we  were  not  ready  to 


do  our  part  in  fighting;  against  human  suf- 
fering and  poverty.     This  time,   as  we  take 


up  the  heavy  burden 
war  and  the  peace,  we 
spcnslbllity   of   laying 


foundations  of  freedom,  comradeship,  good 
will,  and  mutual  servici;,  so  that  In  the  world 
to  ccme  there  can  be  i  permanent  peace  In 
which  no  nation  can  'cause  fear  of  aggres- 
sion.    Those  who   preach  defeatism  in   this 


of  winning  both  the 
must  assume  the  re- 
broad   and   deep   the 


hour  of  world  crisis  are 
soul.     Peace  will  come 
the  result  of  bowing 
yoke  of  the  Nazi  terroi 
freedom  from  nazl-ism 
Long  as  It  may  take,  we 


enemies  of  the  human 
to  the  world,  not  as 
In  slavery  under  the 
,  but  as  the  result  of 
and  all  It  stands  for. 
shall  win  our  freedom 


from  the  threat  of  na::i-ism,  and  thereafter 
we  shall  build  a  peace  that  will  endure. 


Dedication  of  Woodrbw  Wilson  Birthplace 


EXTENSION  pP  REMARKS 
ot 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENJrUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  "tHE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  May  5, 1941 


ADDRESS  BY 


PRESIDENT 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  ]Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  |  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  address  delivered  yester- 
day by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  dedicating  the  birthplace  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  at  Staunton|,  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  p:-inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  are  meeting  hei-e  today  to  dedicate  a 
new  shrine  of  freedopi.  By  this  action  we 
are  bearing  true  witness  to  the  faith  that  is 
In  us — a  simple  faith  in  the  freedom  of  de- 
mocracy In  the  world. 

It  is  the  kind  of  faith  for  which  we  have 
Xought  before — for  thr  ex'stence  of  which  we 
are  ever  ready  to  fight  again. 


I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  place  In  all 
the  land  for  Americans  to  pledge  anew  their 
faith  in  the  democratic  way  of  life  than  at 
the  birthplace  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  In  this 
quiet  Presbyterian  manse  first  saw  the  light 
of  day  one  whose  whole  active  life  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  caiise  of  freedom,  to  the  con- 
quest of  fear  and  to  the  liberation  of  the 
eternal  spirit  of  man  from  every  thraldom 
Imposed  by  force. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  fortunate  in  his 
birthplace  and  favored  In  his  parentage  and 
environment.  This  was  a  home  of  pla.n 
living  and  high  thinking  and  wherever  the 
family  moved  in  the  migrations  incident  to 
the  religious  calling  of  the  father  they  car- 
ried with  them  ideals  which  put  faith  In 
spiritual  .vsilues  above  every  material  con- 
sideration. 

In  the  tragic  conflict  which  the  world  wit- 
nesses today  and  which  threatens  everjrthing 
we  have  most  loved  as  a  free  people,  we  see 
more  clearly  than  ever  before  the  unyielding 
strength  of  things  of  the  spirit.  All  of  re- 
corded history  bears  witness  that  the  human 
race  has  made  true  advancement  only  as  it 
has  appreciated  spiritual  values.  Those  un- 
happy peoples  who  have  placed  their  sole 
reliance  on  the  sword  have  Inevitably  per- 
ished by  the  sword  in  the  end. 

Physical  strength  can  never  permanently 
withstand  the  Impact  of  spiritual  force. 

Woodrow  Wilson's  whole  career  was  a 
triumph  of  the  spiritual  over  the  sordid 
forces  of  brute  strength.  Under  his  leader- 
ship this  country  made  great  splrittial 
progress. 

Of  Woodrow  Wilson  this  can  be  said: 
That  in  a  time  when  world  councils  were 
dominated  by  material  considerations  of 
greed  and  gain  and  revenge  he  beheld  the 
vision  splendid.  That  selfish  men  could  not 
share  his  vision  of  a  world  emancipated  from 
the  shackles  of  force,  and  the  arbitrament  of 
the  sword  in  nowise  detracts  from  Its  splen- 
dor. Rather  does  the  indifference  of  hostile 
contemporaries  enhance  the  beauty  cf  the 
vision  which  he  saw  and  enlarge  the  glory 
of  the  world  he  sought  to  rebuild. 

He  will  be  held  In  everlasting  remem- 
brance as  a  statesman  who,  when  other  men 
sought  revenge  and  material  gain,  strove  to 
bring  nearer  the  day  which  should  see  the 
emancipation  of  conscience  from  power  and 
the  substitution  of  freedofti  for  force  in  the 
government  of  the  world. 

It  Is  good  for  America  that  this  house  in 
which  Woodrow  Wilson  was  born  will  be  pre- 
served for  us  and  for  many  future  genera- 
tions. In  this  valley  of  Virginia  It  will  re- 
mind America  that  his  Ideals  of  freedom  were 
wide  enough  to  support  democracy  In  all  the 
world.  He  taught  that  democracy  could  not 
survive  in  Isolation.  We  applaud  his  judg- 
ment and  his  faith. 


War  and  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

OF   MINNZSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  May  5, 1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HENRIK  SHIP- 
STEAD.  OF  MINNESOTA 


Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio 


speech  made  by  me  on  the  question  of 
war  and  peace. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record* 

as  foDows: 

My  friends.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  to  you  for  a  few  minutes  thla 
evening  on  the  question  of  war  and  peace. 
Public  officials  in  every  country  going  to 
war  say  they  go  to  war  in  the  interest  of 
peace.  We  have  a  terrific  propaganda  to 
get  us  to  go  into  the  World  War  which  is 
now  being  fought.  The  program  of  getting 
us  into  the  war  has  been  carried  on  under  a 
mask  and  slogan  of  keeping  us  out  of  war. 
That^  was  the  program  before  election,  but 
since  election  you  do  not  hear  anything 
about  "short  of  war." 

Their  propaganda  for  the  lend-lease  blU 
was  based  on  the  same  claim.  They  said 
it  was  a  bill  to  keep  us  out  of  war. 

They  have  said  they  did  not  want  con- 
voys to  convoy  ships  into  the  war  zone,  be- 
cause that  would  mean  war.  Now  they 
say  they  want  convoys,  even  though  it 
means  war. 

Now  they  are  not  talking  about  aid  "short 
of  war."  Now  they  do  not  say  that  they  are 
for  peace.  Now  they  do  not  say  they  are 
opposed  to  convoys.  Now,  when  they  have 
the  legislation  and  the  money,  they  are  for 
war  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
now,  over  the  radio  and  the  news  reels  and 
In  the  newspapers,  they  complain  that  85 
percent  of  the  American  people  do  not  un- 
derstand them  and  do  not  agree  with  them 
about  going  to  war. 

They  say  they  can't  get  this  country  into 
the  war  until  the  people  imderstand  and 
believe  what  they  have  been  saying  all  the 
time.  They  say  that  the  mind  of  the  general 
public  in  the  United  States  Is  so  confused. 

I  ask  you.  can  anyone  wonder  that  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  Amerlcar  people  is  in  a 
state  of  confusion?  Of  course,  the  people's 
mind  is  confused  because  they  believed  these 
men  were  telling  them  the  truth.  The  people 
made  the  mistake  of  believing  what  th  y 
were  told  both  before  election  and  after  elec- 
tion. And  these  conunentators  and  propa- 
gandists are  disappointed  because  the  people 
have  intelligence  enough  to  remember  what 
they  were  told  before  election  and  what  they 
were  told  after  th'  election.  But  in  view  of 
what  they  are  now  told,  they  are  beginning 
to  suspect  the  honesty  of  these  propagandists. 
Now  they  are  beginning  to  understand  they 
never  intended  to  keep  you  people  out  of  war. 

First  they  succeeded  in  repealing  the  Neu- 
trality Act.  Then  they  kept  the  war  issue 
out  of  the  campaign  by  saying  they  would 
keep  us  out  of  war.  Then  they  succeeded  in 
passing  the  lend-lease  bill. 

Now,  of  course,  they  are  more  frank.  They 
think  the  time  now  has  come  to  shove  you  in. 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  repieat  the 
words  they  have  said,  because  you  all  know 
they  have  said  the  things  that  I  have  Inti- 
mated here,  and  far  more.  Some  of  the 
leaders  now  state  openly  to  the  public  that 
they  lied  and  that  they  had  to  lie  in  order 
to  fool  the  people. 

Mr.  Herbert  S.  Agar,  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Journal,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  one  of  the  most 
Influential  and  persistent  members  and 
agents  and  lecturer,  of  the  committee  called 
"All  Aid  to  the  Allies  Short  of  War,"  spoke  In 
Boston  on  March  13,  on  the  occasion  when  an 
honorary  degree  was  conferred  upon  him. 
What  he  said  on  that  question  is  quoted,  in 
port,  in  the  New  York  Times  cf  March  14;  and 
I  read  from  the  quotation  in  that  paper: 

He  said  "that  there  had  been  too  much 
Ijrlng  by  the  supporters  of  the  lend-lease  bill 
ir  the  United  States  Senate  and  In  tha  press." 

As  one  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in 
supporting  the  bill.  Mr.  Agar  said  that  he 
preferred  Senator  Wheeleb's  analysis  of  it. 

He  quoted  Mr.  Wheeler  as  denouncing  the 
measure  as  "not  a  bill  to  keep  America  out  of 


it 
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Mr.    BONE.     Mr.    Presicknt.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


sponsibility  has  been  laid  down  by  law.  They 
are  now  In  military  training.  They  will  de- 
fend the  independence  of  the  United  States. 


Rio  Grande  just  as  truly  as  they  do  our  own 
culture  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  Latin  Americans  by  nature  hate  the  very 


are  ever  ready  to  flgbt  again. 
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war  but  a  bill  to  enable  the  President  to  fight 
an  undeclared  war  on  Germany." 

"That  la  precl«al>  what  It  Is,"  said  Mr. 
Agar,  "and  if  its  defenders  had  defended  it 
on  those  grounds,  we  would  have  won  2  weelts 
vioncT. 

"One  side  kept  saying  In  the  press  and  In 
the  Senate  that  this  lease-lend  bill  is  a  bill 
to  keep  America  out  of  war.    That's  'bunk.' " 

And  then  he  continues: 

"And  I  think  that  failure  to  say  except 
what  a  thing  means  is  an  illustration  of  why 
our  democratic  world  Is  being  threatened 
row." 

Of  course,  democracy  Is  breaking  down 
when  public  cfflclals  and  creators  of  public 
opinion  lie  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Agar  Is  a  very  competent,  well-known 
witness  who  has  lectured  not  only  In  Minne- 
cota  but  en  many  radio  hook-ups  and  In  many 
States  for  this  committee  organized  to  get  us 
Into  the  war  under  the  published  slogan 
"All  aid  short  of  war." 

No  one  is  In  better  position  to  know  than 
Mr.  Agar  that  his  companions  to  get  us  Into 
the  war  lied.  He  is  too  Intelligent  a  man 
not  to  have  known  it  all  the  time.  Why 
didn't  he  state  before  election  what  he  said 
en  March  13?  Why  didn't  he  state  it  before 
tha  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act?  Why  didn't 
he  state  it  before  the  passage  of  the  lend- 
lease  bill?  Now  he  says  that  Senator 
WHECLza  and  other  so-called  isolationists' 
definition  of  the  bill  was  right,  when  they 
said  It  was  a  "bill  to  get  lu  Into  war." 

Now.  with  all  this  background  of  prevari- 
cation, of  bunkoing  the  people  of  America, 
they  now  complain  that  there  Is  a  lack  of 
unity  amongst  the  people  for  going  to  war. 
How  can  you  expect  unity  of  130.000,000  peo- 
ple based  on  a  foundation  of  deliberate  de- 
ception— deception  by  organized  minorities  In 
control  of  avenues  of  Information,  like  news- 
papers, radio,  and  the  movies,  and  also  de- 
liberate deception  by  men  In  high  public 
office  who  have  sworn  their  loyalty  to  our 
Constitution  and  In  so  doing  have  taken  an 
oath  to  confine  their  activities  within  the 
authority  granted  them  in  that  supreme  law 
of  the  land. 

American  unity  and  defense  cannot  be 
built  on  a  foundation  of  broken  promises 
undermining  the  faith  of  a  great  people. 


Testimonial  Dinner  to  Hon.  ^ncent  Dailey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or   NEW   TOBX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  May  5. 1941 


AIH>RBSS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley  at 
a  testimonial  dinner  given  to  Vincent 
Dailey  by  the  New  York  Young  Demo- 
cratic Club.  Inc.,  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York  City,  on  April  30,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Famlkt.  May  I  at  the  outset  extend  my 
congratulations  and  mr  hearty  approval  of 
the  program  of  the  New  York  Yoimg  Demo- 
cratic Club  In  selecting  each  year  a  notable 
"Democrat  of  the  Empire  State  to  pay  tribute 
to  him  and  his  achievements  at  a  State-wide 


testimonial  dinner.  1  was  privileged  to  be 
an  honor  guest  on  a  similar  occasion.  Gov- 
ernor Lehman.  Attorney  General  Jackson,  and 
other  eminent  New  Yorkers  have  been  recog- 
nized in  a  like  m'xnner. 

I  am  happy  Indeed  that  the  members  of 
the  Young  Democratic  Club  have  chosen  my 
good  friend  Vincent  Dailey  as  their  honor 
guest  of  ♦^hls  year,  and  In  recognition  of  the 
distinguished  service  he  has  performed  for 
the  party  have  made  him  the  beneficiary  of 
this  dellghtfiJ  occasion.  No  man  in  the 
State  of  N<^w  York  has  contributed  more  gen- 
erously of  his  time  and  efforts  to  advance  the 
Democratic  cause,  and  no  man  In  our  State 
has  attained  a  more  enviable  record  of  suc- 
cessful accomplishment. 

During  the  last  10  or  15  years  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  appear  at  many  testimonial 
dinners  here  and  throughout  the  country.  I 
have  enjoyed  them  all  very,  very  much,  be- 
cause they  were  dinners  given  as  a  tribute  for 
close  personal  friends  of  mine  In  various 
fields  of  endeavor,  friend*  for  whom  I  have  a 
very  high  regard.  But  I  know  of  no  dinner 
of  this  character  that  I  have  ever  attended 
that  gave  me  the  same  degree  of  pleasure  as 
does  my  presence  at  this  gathering  for  Vin- 
cent Dailey  this  evening. 

The  attendance  here  of  so  many  men  and 
women  In  this  crowded  ballroom  Is  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  thousands  who  feel 
as  I  do,  and  if  this  hall  were  twice  as  large 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  accommodate  the 
host  of  friends  of  Vincent  DaJey  who  want  to 
pay  him  the  tribute  he  is  entitled  to  receive 
for  his  servk-es  to  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  last  10  or  12  years. 

I  had  never  met  Vincent  until  1930,  and 
during  the  campaign  that  year  for  the  re- 
election of  Governor  Roosevelt,  he  was  of 
material  assistance  to  me  in  traveling 
through  the  State,  giving  me  reports  and 
advice  on  the  conditions  as  he  saw  them.  As 
far  as  I  know,  he  had  no  political  experience 
up  to  that  time.  But  his  reports  indicated 
that  he  was  a  keen  observer  and  the  In- 
formation that  he  submitted  satisfied  me  that 
he  was  the  type  of  man  I  wanted  to  have  as- 
sociated with  me  In  my  efforts  In  behalf  of 
the  Democratic  Party  In  the  State  of  New 
York.  He  has  remained  with  me  and  the 
State  committee  down  through  the  years. 

He  was  one  of  my  most  responsible  and 
confidential  advisers  In  the  famous  1932  con- 
vention In  Chicago,  and  during  the  cam- 
paign that  followed,  he  acted  for  me.  direct- 
ing the  work  of  the  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee while  I  was  serving  as  national  chair- 
man. In  the  New  York  campaign  that  year 
and  in  the  national  campaign  of  1936.  he 
gave  the  same  unqualified  support  and  direc- 
tion. In  the  campaign  of  last  November,  the 
campaign  of  1940.  he  directed  the  activities 
of  the  Democratic  State  Committee  In  a  man- 
ner that  won  for  him,  I  ara  sure,  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  many  who  up  to 
that  time  had  failed  to  fully  realize  his  true 
worth   and   service   to   the   party. 

Vincent  Dailey  has  been  my  right  arm 
down  through  these  never-to-be-forgotten 
years.  He  has  a  spirit  of  loyalty  that  knows 
no  bounds,  a  characteristic  that  Is  recognized 
by  everyone  who  comes  In  contact  with  him. 
He  Is  an  extremely  frank  jierson,  a  realist 
who  states  the  facts  as  they  are.  The  one 
quality  I  like  to  see,  and  which  I  appreciate 
more  than  any  other  in  public  or  private 
life,  is  the  attribute  of  telling  the  truth. 
That  is  a  thing  I  like  about  Vincent  Dailey. 
He  will  always  tell  you  the  truth,  let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may. 

Somewhere  I  recently  read  a  characteriza- 
tion that  reminded  me  of  Vincent — he  is  al- 
ways busy,  yet  never  hurried;  always  pleasant, 
yet  never  effusive;  always  reserved,  yet  never 
disdainful.  In  short,  he  Is  a  splendid  repre- 
sencative  of  the  party  organization. 

These  aie  momentous  days  In  the  history 
of  this  Nation.  We  are  all  concerned  about 
our  country  and  its  future,  concerned  be- 
cause of  our  love  and  affection  for  It.  We 
are  Jealous  of  its  progress  in  the  past  and* 


of  course,  Jealous  of  its  preservation  as  a 
nation.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  we 
work  together  as  a  unit.  Regardless  of  what 
dilTerences  we  have  or  may  have  had.  re- 
gardless of  anything  that  may  have  hap- 
pened In  the  past,  it  is  our  Imperative  duty 
as  American  citizens  to  give  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  those  who  surround 
him  our  wholehearted  support  and  coopera- 
tion in  their  tremendous  responsibility.  It 
Is  our  fervent  hope  that  God  will  guide  them 
In  their  efforts. 

We  have  gathered  here  this  evening  to 
honor  a  splendid  American.  We  are  Demo- 
crats In  a  partisan  sense,  but  we  are  also 
democrats  in  the  broader  Implication  of  the 
word  and  adhere  with  unwavering  loyalty  to 
the  Ideals  of  our  Republic.  In  the  days  that 
are  to  come,  there  will  be  serious  respon- 
sibility placed  upon  our  party  leaders,  and 
we  are  fortunate  to  have  men  like  Vincent 
Dailey  In  positions  of  trust  and  confidence. 

In  honoring  him,  the  Young  Democratic 
Club  of  Ne'v  York  has  added  laurels  to  Its 
distinction.  Knowing  Vincent  as  I  do.  for  he 
Is  my  personal  friend  as  well  as  my  political 
associate,  I  am  sure  that  he  Is  overwhelmed, 
and  If  he  had  his  way  about  it  he  would  pre- 
fer to  be  sitting  here  and  taking  part  In  this 
demonstration  for  someone  other  than  him- 
self. The  party  will  never  be  able  to  repay 
him  for  his  loyal  devotion  to  Its  cause,  but 
I  am  sure  that  he  derives  full  and  complete 
compensation  In  being  permitted  to  serve 
the  party  of  his  fatih  and  adoption. 

May  I  in  closing  extend  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  you,  Vincent,  and  at  the  same 
time  express  the  hope  and  sincere  wish  that 
you  win  be  spared  for  many,  many  years  so 
that  we  may  continue  to  work  together  In 
the  future  as  we  have  In  the  past  to  advance 
the  cause  of  the  party  we  love  so  much. 


Taxation  and  Nondefense  Spending^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  May  5. 1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HARRY  FLOOD 
BYRD,  OF  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me 
on  the  Washington  Evening  Star  Forum, 
Monday,  April  28.  on  the  subject  of  the 
new  tax  bill,  the  necessity  for  curtailing 
nondefense  spending  and  the  obstacles  to 
our  preparedness  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  this  hour  of  national  peril,  what  Is  the 
supreme  obligation  of  an  American  citizen  to 
his  country — to  this  country  that  has  given 
to  generations  of  Americans  In  the  past  and, 
I  pray  God,  will  give  to  all  future  genera- 
tions, more  peace,  more  happiness,  more  con- 
tentment than  have  ever  before  been  en- 
joyed by  the  citizens  of  any  great  nation. 
Our  supreme  obligation  today  Is  to  prepare 
this  country  to  be  so  Invincible  and  so  strong 
as  to  overwhelm  any  attack  that  may  be 
made  upon  It,  and  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
tinue to  give  aid  in  greater  and  greater 
amount  to  Great  Britain. 

This  Is  the  Job  we  have  set  our  hands  to  do. 
It  Is  a  colossal  task.    Before  it  is  successfullj 
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accomplished.  It  will  require  the  united  sac- 
rifice of  a  united  people.  And  upon  our  suc- 
cess or  failure  depends  Aot  only  the  future 
security  of  free  and  demcicratlc  people  c^^ry- 
where,  but  also  the  future  preservation  of 
organized  government  as  we  know  It  and 
desire  It. 

As  our  financial  contrll  )Utlon  to  this  emer- 
gency, we  here  In  the  United  States  are  im- 
mediately faced  with  truly  gigantic  public 
expenditures.  Already  $40,000,000,000  has 
been  appropriated  by  your  Congress  for  our 
own  defense  and  for  aid  to  England,  and  we 
continue  to  appropriate  more  and  more  as 
time  goes  on.  As  we  authorize  military  ex- 
penditures In  such  colc'ssal  amounts,  your 
Federal  Government  continues  nondefense 
spending  on  the  same  estravagant  standard 
as  has  characterized  the  New  Deal  spending 
policy  of  the  past  8  yeais. 

There  Is  now  before  :he  Congress  of  the 
United  States  a  new  tat  bill,  in  which  you 
and  all  citizens  of  AmiTica  have  a  greater 
Interest  than  In  any  previous  tax  legislation, 
as  this  provides  for  thr  imposition  of  new 
and  additional  taxes  such  as  the  American 
people  have  never  befoie  experienced.  The 
United  States  Treasury  has  asked  for  tax 
legislation  to  provide  three  and  one-half  bil- 
lions in  new  tax  collecUons.  This  is  to  be 
added  to  the  existing  tax  levies,  which  are  at 
present  yielding  $9,000.0(0,000  making  a  total 
levy  of  twelve  and  one -half  billions  to  be 
paid  by  the  Americah  taxpayers  to  the  Fed- 


eral Government  alone 


in  the  coming  year. 


TAX  LEVY  NEAK-T  DOXTBLEO 


The  magnitude  of  thL;  tax  levy  is  empha- 
sized when  we  recall  tha|t  this  Is  nearly  twice 
as  much  as  were  the  pe: 
the  last  World  War,  whien  six  and  one-half 
billions  were  collected  kn  1920.  Except  in 
1920.  and  the  present  flsdai  year,  this  tax  levy 
will  be  more  than  twice  as  much  as  any  levy 
In  any  other  yearly  period  of  our  history. 
But  this  Is  not  by  any  means  all  that  the 
taxpayers  must  pay  in  the  form  of  taxes  In 
the  coming  year.  To  thin  twelve  and  one-half 
billions  of  Federal  taxes  must  be  added  $4.- 
000.000,000  of  State  taxis  and  another  five 
and  one-half  billions  of  lOcal  taxes.  So  next 
year,  we,  the  American  taxpayers,  must  pay 
our  proportionate  shares  of  tax  bills  aggre- 
gating $22,000,000,000.  This  is  one-fourth 
of  all  the  wages,  the  earnjings  of  corporations, 
the  dividends,  royalties,  rents,  interest,  and 
individual  gross  Incomes  of  all  of  our  citi- 
zens— one -fourth  of  al.  the  elements  of 
national  Income. 

This  $22,000,000,000  ovi;r-all  tax  bill  means 
an  average  collection  of  nearly  $200  in  the 
coming  year  from  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  In  America.  At  tlils  rate,  the  average 
family  of  four  must  pay  $800  in  taxes,  after 
paying  their  own  living  expenses  and  other 
obligations. 

To  state  it  another  way,  this  $22,000,000,000 
annual  tax  levy  is  more  than  twice  the  total 
yearly  value  of  all  the  products  of  agriculture. 
Including  the  products  oT  the  forests  and  the 
products  of  the  mines.  That  is  to  say.  It  is 
more  than  twice  the  vilue  of  all  the  new 
wealth  that  comes  each  year  from  the  soil, 
under  the  ground  and  from  the  forests.  And 
even  with  this  staggerin ;  burden  of  taxation, 
your  Federal  Government  In  the  next  year 
will  be  able  to  pay  only  one-half  of  Its  prob- 
able expenditures.  That  Is,  for  every  dollar 
collected  in  taxes  another  dollar  will  be 
added  to  the  public  debt. 

We  all  recognize  that  taxes  in  the  main 
must  come  from  prodictive  business.  The 
Government  may  confiscate  the  property  of 
the  wealthy  and  deplete 
but  this  win  pay  only  a 
present  expenditures, 
taxes  win  be  paid,  as  tAe  President  once  ex- 
pressed it  "out  of  the  sweat  and  toil  of  every 
man  who  labors."  Tliat  is  to  say,  taxes 
mainly  must  be  paid  out  of  business  transac 
tlons  and  operations,  ])lacing  a  burden  di 
rectly  upon  every  one 
one  who  sells,  either 
taxes. 


all  reserves  of  wealth, 
fractional  part  of  our 
:n  the  final  analysis, 


who  buys  and  every 
by  direct  or  hidden 


PRAISES  MORGENTHAU  STAND 

1  congratulate  and  commend  Secretary 
Morgenthau  for  advocating  this  Increase  in 
taxation.  In  the  situation  that  confronts  us. 
It  Is  imperative  to  increase  the  Federal  reve- 
nue as  a  check  to  the  evils  of  uncontrolled 
Inflation  and  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  an 
Insolvent  Government,  burdened  by  debt  be- 
yond the  ability  of  the  people  to  finance. 

The  new  taxes  wiU  be  a  grievous  burden  to 
bear.  The  heavy  hand  of  Uncle  Sam  will 
reach  into  every  home,  into  every  business, 
into  the  pockets  of  every  American  who  buys 
or  sells.  It  will  add  to  the  cost  of  every  ones 
living,  but  It  Is  a  sacrifice  that  we  must  make. 
While  spending  great  sums  for  national  de- 
fense, when  employment  and  profits  are  in- 
crea£lng,  this  is  the  time  to  collect  the  taxes 
to  pay  in  part  for  these  emergency  expendi- 
tures. When  the  war  ends,  it  Is  not  likely  we 
can  continue  to  pay  huge  taxes.  In  the  in- 
tensity and  excitement  of  these  stirring  days, 
never  let  us  forget  that  when  the  present 
war  Is  over,  when  the  vast  expenditures  for 
military  and  defense  preparations  cease,  every 
sign  points  to  a  world  depression  such  as  has 
never  before  been  known,  and  the  impllca- 
.tlons  and  far-reaching  consequences  of  which 
are  terrifying  to  contemplate.  After  the  war, 
those  in  foreign  nations  who  have  bought 
our  goods  will  be  unable  to  do  so,  because  of 
their  Impoverishment,  and  here  in  this  coun- 
try we  will  face  tremendous  unemployment, 
with  a  public  over-all  debt  which  will  cer- 
tainly reach  $100,000,000,000,  and  mayt)e 
more. 

In  the  support  of  this  tax  bill,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  administration  adopted  the 
pcdlcy  of  deficit  spending  and  pump  priming 
to  promote  business  recovery,  your  Govern- 
ment and  the  adm'nlstration  are  taking  a 
realistic  view  of  our  financial  condition.  It 
would  have  been  much  better,  I  think,  if 
there  had  been  greater  taxation  during  these 
past  years  of  deficit  spending,  or,  better  still. 
If  the  spending  had  not  l)een  so  great. 

Under  our  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment, the  only  effective  resistance  to  public 
spending  Is  the  Imposition  of  taxes.  We 
have  on  one  hand  groups  of  citizens  demand- 
ing public  spending.  These  demands  can  be 
held  in  moderation  only  by  the  protests  of 
the  taxpayers  who  must  pay  the  bill.  This 
Is  the  usual  process  of  our  democracy.  It  is 
the  system  the  American  people  followed 
since  the  beginning  of  our  Republic  until  8 
years  ago  when  we  adopted  the  fallacy  of 
trying  to  purchase  prosperity  with  borrowed 
money.  Tax-conscious  citizens,  alert  and 
vigilant  to  public  extravagance,  provide  one 
of  the  most  effective  balances  inherent  In  our 
constitutional  democracy.  Under  New  Deal 
spending  for  the  past  8  years,  this  protection 
has  been  inoperative,  as  the  Government, 
Instead  of  exacting  taxation  for  current  dis- 
bursements, at  least  In  major  part,  consist- 
ently spent  during  this  long  period  $2  for 
every  dollar  received  from  taxation,  and  thtis 
has  accumulated  a  public  debt  of  great  pro- 
portions. The  result  is  that  the  average 
person  In  America  has  not  been  made  con- 
scious of  unprecedented  expenditures,  as  one- 
half  <rf  the  expenditures  were  financed  by  the 
issuance  of  Federal  bonds,  and  not  from 
taxation. 

RESPONSIBIUTr  ON  CONGRESS 

I  have  always  confidently  believed  that  if 
taxes  had  been  levied  currently  to  cover  the 
expenditures  of  the  vast  sums  for  the  past  8 
years  the  protests  of  the  taxpayers  would  have 
been  so  vehement  and  politically  effective  as 
to  have  prevented  much  of  the  waste  and  ex- 
travagance that  have  occurred.  It  has  truly 
been  said  that  "the  power  to  tax  Is  the  power 
to  destroy."  and  a  great  responsibility  now 
rests  upon  the  Congress  to  distribute  and 
equalize  this  terrific  burden  of  taxation  so 
that  the  least  possible  Injustice,  hardship,  and 
Interruption  to  business  will  restilt. 

While  the  Treasury  does  not  estimate  it  as 
high,  I  confidently  predict  that  in  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  the  Federal  Government  will 


spend  a  total  of  $25,000,000,000  In  fact,  the 
authorizations  and  appropriations  already 
made  are  nearly  twice  that  amount.  Produc- 
tive capacity  is  the  only  restriction  on  even 
greater  expenditures.  That  is  to  say,  the  ca- 
pacity of  our  manufacturing  plants  to  pro- 
duce war  materials  of  every  character  and  de- 
scription— ships,  tanks,  airplanes,  guns,  and 
other  military  supplies. 

The  ominous  events  in  recent  weeks  In  Eu- 
rope, happening  with  lightning  rapidity,  are 
acting  as  a  spur  and  Incentive  to  more  im- 
mediate and  greater  military  expenditures  for 
our  own  defense  and  aid  to  England. 

Roughly  speaking,  this  $25,000,000,000  of 
expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be 
divided  as  follows:  First,  eight  billions  of  ap- 
propriations for  so-called  peacetime  or  non- 
defense  spending.  Second,  perhaps  as  much 
as  five  billions  will  be  spent  for  aid  to  Great 
Britain.  The  remainder  will  he  spent  for  our 
own  defense  and  the  operation  of  our  mili- 
tary establishments. 

When  you  and  I,  in  oiu-  private  affairs,  face 
the  need  of  an  unexpected  and  unprec- 
edented expenditure,  which  is  of  such  a  vital 
character  that  our  falltire  to  provide  the 
funds  endangers  those  things  near  and  dear 
to  us — perhaps  the  very  existence  of  our 
loved  ones — we  look  around  and  reduce  as  we 
can  our  spending  for  those  things  less  essen- 
tial— those  things  we  can  very  well  do  with- 
out, until  the  emergency  that  faces  us  Is  over. 
Your  Federal  Government  Is  faced  with  such 
emergency,  bu"  is  not  doing  this  very  ob- 
viously wise  thing. 

Even  thotigh  you  have  heard  to  the  con- 
trary, your  Federal  Government  is  not  de- 
creasing its  nondefense  spending  but  is  con- 
tinuing to  spend  in  the  same  reckless  and 
extravagant  way  that  has  placed  upon  you 
the  huge  public  debt  which  now  constitutes 
a  first  mortgage  on  the  property  of  every 
citizen  of  our  Republic. 

NO    ACTtlAL     REDUCTION 

The  Budget  submitted  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress  In  January  embodied  no  actual 
reduction  In  nondefense  spending,  although 
by  changing  the  totals  In  classifications  the 
Impression  was  conveyed  that  such  a  reduc- 
tion had  been  made.  For  example,  the  new 
Budget  eliminated  from  nondefense  spend- 
ing the  entire  and  complete  cost  of  the 
operation  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  We  have 
always  had  an  Army  and  a  Navy,  and  we 
always  will.  If  the  normal  cost  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  is  restored  to  the  Budget  classifi- 
cations as  submitted  by  the  President,  you 
will  find  in  the  Budget  estimates  a  decrease 
of  only  $59,000,000  in  nondefense  spending,  as 
compared  to  last  year.  And  even  this  esti- 
mated reduction,  inconsequential  as  It  is, 
htis  since  been  wiped  out  by  deficiency  ap- 
propriations, so  that  unless  strong  leader- 
ship develops  and  an  aroused  public  opinion 
demands  it,  acting  upon  the  Budget  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  President,  there  wUl  be  no  re- 
duction In  nondefense  spending  for  the  com- 
ing year.  If  Increases  made  to  the  farm  ap- 
propriations by  the  Senate  over  and  alx>ve 
Budget  estimates  are  finally  enacted,  your 
Federal  Government  will  spend  more  for 
strictly  nondefense  spending  than  in  any 
peace  year  in  cur  history,  excepting  In  1938, 
when  the  soldiers'  bonus  was  paid. 

Our  nondefense  spending  can  and  shotild 
be  reduced  by  $1,000,000,000.  You,  the  tax- 
payers, who  are  now  being  asked  to  make  the 
sacrifice  at  the  call  of  patriotism  by  paying 
greatly  Increased  taxes,  should  demand  that 
every  extravagance,  every  unnecessary  non- 
defense  expenditure  be  eliminated,  and  that 
the  savings  thus  realized  be  given  to  national 
defense. 

Under  the  President's  Budget,  for  exam- 
ple. $1,478,000,000,  WiU  be  spent  for  unem- 
ployment relief  during  the  next  year;  spent 
during  a  period  when  reemployment  will 
soon  reach  a  goal,  as  predicted  by  Chairman 
Knudsen  In  his  testimony  the  other  day, 
where  "there  will  be  no  unemployment  In 
this  country  next  fall."    Yet  the  Budget  rec- 
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ommends  nearly  $1  500  000.000  for  unemploy- 
ment  relief,  which  Is  four  times  as  much  as 
was  spent  for  relief  In  1933.  the  low  ebb  of 
tbe  depression. 

A  year  ago  I  proposed  in  the  Senate  a  re- 
duction of  10  percent  in  nondefense  spend- 
ing, including  the  salaries  of  Senators  and 
Congressmen.  It  was  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  two.  We.  the  American  taxpayers,  cannot 
go  on  a  strike.  Our  Government  can  force 
U3  to  pay  taxes  assessed  against  us,  or  take 
over  all  our  property  and  all  that  we  have. 
But  under  our  democratic  processes  of  gov- 
ernment your  voice  can  and  will  be  heard 
In  Washington,  if  you  demand  of  your  Rep- 
resentatives and  of  your  President  that  there 
be  a  reduction  In  all  expenditures  of  a  non- 
defense  character:  a  reduction  of  at  least 
•1.000.000.000.  which  I  assure  you  can  be  ac- 
complished by  efficiency,  by  the  elimination 
of  duplicated  agencies  of  government,  by  a 
reduction  in  the  top-heavy  and  constantly 
growing  Government  personnel,  and  by  the 
elimination  of  luxuries  in  government,  and 
by  curtailing  some  activities  that  can  be 
spared  at  this  time,  without  doing  Injury  to 
those  essential  services  which  a  government 
should  perform  for  its  people.  To  me  it  is 
Inexcusable  that  in  the  face  of  these  tre- 
mendous necessary  defense  expenditures,  at 
a  time  when  the  call  Is  being  made  to  the 
American  people  to  sacrifice  by  paying  such 
taxes  as  have  never  been  known  in  our  his- 
tory, we  should  continue  to  spend  at  Wash- 
ington as  much  or  more  for  nondefense 
spending  and  continue  our  free,  easy,  reck- 
less spending. 

XEDTTCnON    IN    BUDGET    ASKED 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  oppose  appropriations  above  the 
Budget.  This  Is  commendable,  and  for  this 
he  should  be  congratulated,  but  the  Budget 
Itself  should  be  reduced.  As  that  Budget 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  President  can  revise  his  estimates 
to  accomplish  a  substantial  reduction  In 
this  nondefense  spendlnu;.  The  mechanics 
of  appropriations  by  Congress  are  not  gener- 
ally understood  by  the  public.  The  only 
composite  and  coordinated  statement  of 
Federal  expenditures  comes  from  the  Presi- 
dent in  tbe  submission  of  his  Budget  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress.  Appropriation 
bills  then  come  before  Congress  singly,  one 
for  each  of  tbe  departments.  Only  the 
appropriation  for  each  department  Is  consid- 
ered at  one  time.  Budget  reductions  can 
be  recommended  in  the  light  of  the  whole 
and  applied  where  they  best  could  be 
absorbed. 

Let   me  say   before  I  conclude   that    our 
program  of  national  defense  is  not  progress- 
ing   in    a    way    essential    to    guarantee    cur 
security.     The   country   would   be   surprised 
to  know  how   few  modern   military  planes, 
how  few  heavy  tanks,  how  few  ships,  how  few 
big   guns  America   has   produced   since   the 
Kuropean  war  began  20  months  ago,  and  how 
meager  Is  the  production  of  essential  war 
equipment  scheduled  for  the  months  ahead. 
\£e  may  pass  a  dozen  lease-lend  bills,  but 
the  htige  task  this  country  has  set  its  hand 
to   cannot    be    accomplished    without    total 
sacrifice  en  the  part  of  all  of  oui  citizens. 
Those  who  pay  taxes  must  sacrifice  by  pay- 
ing heavier  and  heavier  taxes.    Industry  and 
businessmen  must  make  their  contribution 
by  devoting  their  industrial  output,   when 
necessary,  to  essential  war  equipment  at  the 
expense  of  their  normal  business.     Then,  too, 
we  must  have  no  war  profiteers  In  this  emer- 
gency.    Our  boys  must  sacrifice  by  training 
lor  military  service.    Those  who  labor  must 
sacrifice  by  working  longer  hours  on  defense 
projects  and  not  Interrupt  those  hours  by 
unnecessary    strikes.     We    can    tolerate    no 
bottlenecks   In   our   program    of    total   pre- 
paredness. 

We  must  first  recognize  that  no  nation  has 
ever  successfully  accomplished  military  pre- 
paredness  by  working  40  hours  a  week  We 
have  before  us  the  tragic  fate  of  Prance. 
France  worked  40  hours  a  week,  and  Germany 


worked  under  her  totalitarian  government  as 
much  as  80  hours  a  week.  The  result  was 
that  France  was  overwhelmed  by  the  most 
stupendous  military  machine  and  military 
equipment  the  world  has  ever  known.  In  the 
face  of  the  fall  of  France  3  months  later,  we 
reduced  our  workweek  to  40  hours.  Our  in- 
dustry is  geared  in  the  main  to  a  40-hour 
week  with,  of  course,  some  exceptions;  but 
even  this  short  workweek  is  being  inter- 
rupted by  continuing  new  strikes  in  vital 
Industries. 

Labor  has  its  proper  privileges.  I  want 
Justice  done  to  every  laboring  man.  but  In- 
terruptions of  work  caused  by  bickerings  and 
Jealousies  among  unions  should  not  be  tol- 
erated at  the  expense  of  the  seciirity  of  our 
Republic. 

I  believe  In  the  right  of  labor  to  collective 
bargaining.  I  know  the  vast  majority  of 
American  workmen  are  patriots  to  the  heart 
and  do  not  countenance  the  willful  acts  of  a 
small  minority;  but  for  the  good  of  America 
and  for  the  credit  of  labor,  defense  strikes 
must  be  stopped  and  stopped  quickly. 

The  Mediation  Board  appointed  by  the 
President  has  no  power  to  act.  It  has  no 
power  even  to  Investigate  strikes  unless  a 
certification  Is  first  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  It  is  impotent  to  deal  with  any 
situation,  no  matter  how  grave,  unless  first 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Recalling  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  never 
found  cause  to  disapprove  sit-down  strikes, 
Is  it  reasonable  to  wonder  whether  the  Dyk- 
stra  board  ever  will  be  allowed  to  proceed  to 
Its  proper  functions? 

In  the  meantime  there  is  a  tragic  loss  of 
time  in  giving  aid  to  Great  Britain — aid 
which  the  country  Is  f'emanding,  aid  which 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  di- 
rected should  be  given  in  unstinted  measure. 

What  Congress  should  do  and  must  do 
quickly  is  to  vest  the  Mediation  Board  with 
full  power  to  Investigate  the  strike  situation 
throughout  the  country,  to  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent strikes  before  they  occur,  and  then  to 
give  the  Board  authority  to  enforce  its  own 
decisions.  Until  this  is  done,  we  have  only 
the  hope  of  an  aroused  public  opinion  to  pre- 
vent the  continued  strikes  in  vital  defense 
industries,  but  this  public  opinion,  although 
now  aroused  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  America,  has  been  impotent  to 
force  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  strikes 
to  abandon  their  purpose  and  work  for  the 
common  good  of  our  Republic.  And  I  say 
this  with  equal  reference  to  Industry  and  to 
labor,  whichever  may  be  responsible  for  this 
tragic  delay  in  our  preparedness  program. 

FORGETTINC    POUTICS    TTKGEO 

It  is  a  farce  that  in  this  time  of  national 
peril  a  board  should  be  created  without  power 
even  to  investigate  unless  some  other  agency 
of  the  Government  first  allows  it  to  do  so, 
and  then,  even  after  such  certification  is 
made,  the  new  Board  has  no  power  to  en- 
fbrce  its  own  decisions  except  that  of  per- 
suasion, which  has  already  been  tried  and 
failed. 

Political  considerations  should  today  be 
forgotten;  all  authorities  should  act  with 
promptness  and  courage  to  meet  this  menace 
which  has  arisen  to  our  security  and  welfare. 
This  is  no  time  to  hide  behind  the  cloak  of  a 
public  act  which  the  people  of  America  are 
told  is  designed  to  accomplish  a  given  pur- 
pose, and  then  refuse  to  give  the  agency 
created  the  power  and  authority  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose. 

Tonight  the  Nation  stands  on  the  verge  of 
a  tie-up  of  all  business,  due  to  the  bltuml- 
nous-coal  strike  called  by  John  L.  Lewis. 
This  strike  has  existed  for  28  days,  and  during 
that  28  days  coal  production  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  50.000,000  tons  has  been  lest.  All 
coal  reserves  are  nearly  exhausted,  and  all 
Industry  faces  a  shut-down. 

Madam  Perkins,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  did 
not  certify  this  strike  to  the  Mediation 
Board  until  23  days  aftsr  the  strike  began, 
and  during  this  period  bitterness  and  disa- 
greement rose  which  made  the  task  of  the 


Mediation  Board  doubly  difficult  so  that  no 
progress  in  settlement  of  the  strike  has  been 
made. 

Is  John  L.  Lewis  bigger  than  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor?  He  may  be,  but  he  Is  not 
bigger  than  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  this  hour  of  national  peril.  Before 
this  emergency  is  over  I  predict  that  the 
American  people  will  not  tolerate  any  man 
or  group  of  men,  whether  it  be  a  powerful 
labor  leader  or  a  powerful  Industrial  mag- 
nate, to  stand  as  an  obstacle  to  the  essential 
work  of  our  national  preparedness.  Unless 
these  obstacles  to  our  preparedness  program 
are  removed  by  those  In  authority,  in  some 
way.  somehow,  the  American  people  will  do 
what  is  imperative  under  our  democratic 
form  of  government  to  clear  the  path  for  such 
quick  and  expeditious  action  as  will  best  pro- 
tect our  country  in  this  hour  of  national 
peril. 

STHIKE    COMPROMISES    ASSAILED 

For  weeks  and  months  our  Government  has 
compromised  with  the  strike  situation  in 
defense  industries,  with  the  result  that  the 
menace  to  national  security  continues  and 
grows.  A  National  Mediation  Board  is  ap- 
pointed with  no  power  to  act  or  even  to 
Investigate  until  Miss  Perkins  gives  permis- 
sion, and  then  it  has  no  power  to  enforce  its 
own  decisions.  Madam  Perkins,  as  Secretary 
of  Labor,  has  shown  such  ineptness  and  inef- 
ficiency as  to  add  greatly  to  the  general  con- 
fusion. It  is  time  for  stern  and  firm  action, 
and  for  someone  to  speak  in  all  the  majesty 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  this  hour  of  great  national  crisis. 
It  is  as  futile  as  it  is  absurd  to  continue 
to  talk  about  giving  greater  and  quicker  aid 
to  Great  Britain  unless  we  are  willing  to  do 
the  things  to  produce  quickly  the  military 
equipment  Britain  so  urgently  needs. ^ 

The  one  man  who  can  speak  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  our 
President.  All  he  would  have  to  say  is  that 
strikes  in  defense  industries  must  stop  at 
once;  that  we  cannot  longer  tolerate  any 
Interruptions  in  our  own  defense  and  our 
aid  to  Great  Britain  either  from  capital  or 
labor.  Such  an  announcement  would  re- 
ceive an  overwhelming  public  acclaim.  The 
President  would  unite  America  as  we  must 
be  united  if  we  are  to  do  our  part. 

In  millions  of  homes  tonight  in  conquered 
democracies  in  foreign  lands  bitter  regrets 
and  self -recriminations  fill  the  hearts  of  peo- 
ple who  were  once  free  and  are  now  slaves 
because  they  did  not  recognize  their  dan- 
gers; because  they  were  unwilling  to  change 
their  accustomed  mode  of  living;  because 
they  would  not  give  up  their  luxuries;  be- 
cause they  preferred  the  soft  and  easy  life 
to  that  of  sacrifice  and  self-control.  Can 
we  here  in  free  America  give  tangible  demon- 
stration that  a  democracy  can  be  efficient 
and  effective;  that  a  democracy  can  be  strong 
and  hard  If  need  be;  that  a  democracy  can 
act  firmly,  wisely,  and  expeditiously?  I  pray 
God  we  can. 
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the  subject  Credit 
Defense,  delivered 
at  Washington, 

ection,  the  address 
in  the  Record, 


Record  an  address  or 
Unions  Aid  National 
by  me  over  station  W)OL 
D.  C.  on  May  1,  1941 
There  being  no  ob; 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

Thirty-two  years  ago  Ek  new  institution  was 
born  on  American  soil,  j  It  was  a  humble  and 
experimental  instituticiji.  It  was  intended  to 
be  operated  by  common  working  people  for 
their  own  benefit,  and  itis  plan  was  simple.  It 
was  based  on  the  idea  that  working  people 
could  do  more  for  themselves  by  putting 
their  spare  earnings  together  than  by  using 
them  separately.  With  everyone  in  a  given 
group  putting  aside  Just  a  little  from  his 
weekly  pay.  a  common!  fund  would  soon  be 
built  up  from  which  janyone  in  the  group 
could  borrow  when  he|  needed  money. 

Thus  the  participants  In  the  plan  were 
stimulated  to  save  mjcre  steadily,  and.  at 
the  same  time,  they  firecd  themselves  from 
the  usurer  and  the  loan  shark  when  they  had 
to  make  a  loan. 

The  new  Institution  took  the  name  "credit 
union."  It  received  .egal  status  through 
special  State  laws,  first  in  Massachusetts  and 
then  some  years  later  In  my  own  State  of 
New  York  and  elsewhere.  Eventually  all  but 
six  States  passed  such  laws  Seven  years 
ago  Congress  provided  for  Federal  charter- 
ing of  credit  unions  and  thus  put  the  stamp 
of  Federal  approval  on  the  plan. 

For  awhile  after  they  were  started  back 
in  1909,  credit  unions  spieid  slowly.  Tlien 
It  gradually  dawned  on  the  working  people 
of  America  that  this  was  Just  what  they  had 
been  looking  for.  Ont  section  after. another 
saw  credit  unions  taie  root  and  flourish. 
Churches  endorsed  th-?m  and  set  up  credit 
unions  of  their  own.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment formed  300  credit  unions  for  its 
cmp'ioyees.  Teachers  found  the  p'.an  an  ex- 
cellent device  for  financing  themselves. 
Factory  workers,  rallro.id  men.  telephone  op- 
erators, police  and  firemen,  hotel  employees, 
depaEtment  store  clerks,  all  increasingly  came 
to  set  up  and  operate  their  cwn  credit  unions. 
When  the  Federal  Government  took  up  the 
Idea  in  1934,  the  credit-union  movement  re- 
ceived the  final  stimulus  to  set  it  into  high 
gear.  Progress  and  expansion  continue 
month  by  month  and  year  by  year.  Fully 
3.000.000  working  men  and  women  are  now 
enrolled  In  credit  unions  Every  working 
day  sees  3  to  4  new  credit  unions  started. 
Every  week  more  than  10,000  new  members 
Join.  Last  year  these  humble  pay-roll  work- 
ers of  America,  through  their  credit  unions, 
loaned  each  other  $300,000,000.  and  not  a 
penny  was  contributed  by  the  Government 
or  by  an  outside  agency.  Directly  or  indi- 
rectly, every  cent  came  from  the  nickels, 
dimes,  and  dollars  which  these  enterprising 
rank-and-file  workers  spared  from  their  pay 
envelopes. 

But  my  purpose  tonight  Is  not  to  tell  In 
detail  how  the  credit  unions  have  grown  Into 
a  national  institution.  Rather.  I  want  first 
to  extend  a  word  of  greeting  from  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  to  all  the  millions  of  credit- 
union  members  and  friends  of  the  move- 
ment. And  then  I  wish  to  answer  briefly  the 
question  rising  Insistently  in  many  minds. 
"How  can  our  credit  union  help  out  In  the 
national  emergency?" 

My  answer  is  simple.  But  It  really  goes 
beyond  the  credit  union  itself  and  applies 
to  the  individual  working  man  and  woman, 
especially  to  the  one  who  feels  that  his  free- 
dom, his  aspirations,  his  standard  of  living 
are  vitally  Involved  in  the  world  struggle  of 
today  and  tomorrow. 

When  such  a  one  asks,  "What  can  I  do  In 
my  little  way  to  help  the  cause  of  national 
defense?"  my  answer  Is.  "You  may  be  called 
upon  to  do  many  things  in  the  future.  But 
one  thing  you  can  do  here  and  now.  You 
can  make  yourself  ready  for  any  such  future 
service    by    getting    your    personal    money 


affairs  straightened  out.  Clear  up  your 
debts.  And  fibove  all,  start  building  for 
yourself  a  good  reserve  of  savings." 

"At  first  glance  that  may  seem  to  be  a 
curious  way  of  rendering  patriotic  service. 
But  let  me  remind  you  of  two  things:  The 
first  is.  that  In  preparations  for  defense 
there  is  a  money  front  for  the  Nation  as 
well  as  a  military  front  or  a  production  front. 
We  must  draw  on  the  savings  of  all  our 
people  for  the  billions  necessary  to  protect 
ourselves  and  cur  liberties.  You  make  your- 
self a  soldier  on  this  front  when  you  pile 
up  your  savings. 

•The  second  point  Is  that  the  whole 
strength  of  a  nation  lies  in  the  spirit  and 
morale  of  its  people.  Many  factors  con- 
tribute to  morale.  But  not  the  least  of  them 
is  the  ease  of  mind  that  comes  to  a  man 
when  he  finds  himself  with  a  healthy  and 
growing  savings  account,  or  other  property, 
and  when  he  can  reflect  that  his  family  will 
not  be  left  penniless  if  he  should  be  taken 
away. 

"He  lives  and  works  with  more  freedom  and 
more  'nitiative  when  he  has  such  a  safeguard. 
Multiply  his  state  of  mind  by  130,000.000 
and  you  can  sec  how  vastly  more  effective 
our  whole  national  effort  will  be  if  our  Indi- 
vidual citizens  see  to  It  that  their  own  money 
affairs  are  In  good  shape  and  they  can  give 
themselves  fully  to  the  task  In  hand. 

'"There  Is  one  further  point  that  should  be 
made  that  requires  a  long-range  view.  Wages 
and  income  now  are  on  the  upswing.  But 
undoubtedly  there  will  come  a  time  of  re- 
adjustment when  defense  expenditures  taper 
off  and  we  must  work  cur  way  back  to  a 
normal,  stabilized  economy. 

"Money  saved  now  will  be  our  cvishion  for 
the  shocks  of  such  a  change,  both  personally 
and  nationallv.  Every  dollar  you  can  save 
now  Is  a  patriotic  dollar,  adding  to  the  safety 
of  our  country,  and  adding  as  well  to  your 
own  comfort  and  well-being." 

Such  would  be  my  counsel  to  the  Individual 
worker  And  those  considerations  point  the 
way  t-)  service  for  the  credit  union,  in  fact, 
they  offer  an  exceptional  and  unique  oppor- 
tinlty  for  social  and  patriotic  service.  Not 
an  institution  In  the  country  is  in  a  better 
position,  perhaps  none  so  good,  to  help  and 
encourage  popular  saving  for  defeiise  and 
peacetime  purpcses. 

The  credit  union  Is  made  up  entirely  of 
working  people,  mostly  of  very  moderate  in- 
come. They  feel  that  it  belongs  to  them. 
It  has  no  other  purpose  than  to  work  for 
their  benefit.  It  has  its  office  among  them, 
on  the  factory  premises  or  otherwise  con- 
veniently close  by.  It  operates  at  the  very 
root  of  the  national  economy.  How  could 
there  be  a  better  agency,  then,  for  main- 
taining the  national  morale  at  a  high  level 
through  a  universal  encouragement  of  thrift 
and  sound  financial  health? 

This  question  Is  Increasingly  Important: 
"What  snecial  steps  can  a  credit  union  take 
to  fulfill  Its  respGnslbllities?  At  a  time 
when  the  rest  of  the  Nation  Is  turning 
rapidly  toward  national  effort.  Is  It  fitting 
that  the  credit  union  should  satisfy  Itself 
with  a  mere  business-as-usual  routine?" 

If  I  may  assume,  for  a  moment,  that  I 
am  talking  directly  to  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  officials  of  the  credit  unions  of  the 
United  States,  I,  indeed,  recommend 
strongly  a  vigorous  program  pointed  toward 
aiding  the  national  mobilization  for  defense. 
There  are  many  things  to  do.  For  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  a  special  new  avenue  of 
usefulness  has  recently  been  opened.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  designated  credit 
unions,  operating  under  Federal  charter,  as 
l»u!ng  agents  for  the  sale  of  defense-savings 
bonds.  That  means  that  Federal  credit 
unions  may  keep  a  supply  of  these  bonds  on 
hand  at  all  times  and  sell  them  to  credit 
union  members  and  to  the  general  public. 

This  Is  a  priceless  opportunity  for  directly 
useful  work.  I  would  urge  every  Federal 
credit  union  not  to  lose  a  minute  in  getting 


under  wny.  As  President  Roosevelt  last  night 
reminded  us  the  sale  of  these  bends  is  to 
reach  down  to  the  Individual  and  the  fam- 
ily m  every  community,  and  the  possession 
of  a  bond  will  be  tangible  evidence  of  the 
partnership  between  the  Government  and 
the  people.  Federal  credit  unions.  In  the 
plants  where  they  operate,  are  the  nearest 
of  all  agencies  to  the  worker  when  he  gets  his 
pay.  They  should  be  the  first  to  offer  hUn 
the  chance  to  make  his  partnership  with  the 
Government  an  active  one. 

A  great  many  credit  unions  still  cover  only 
a  fraction  of  their  membership  field.  Is  it 
not  possible  to  Improve  this  situation?  The 
Increased  use  of  credit  union  facihtles  would 
open  the  door  of  thrift  to  tens  of  thousands 
ol  additional  i)ecple.  In  every  other  way.  I 
recommend  that  the  credit  union  seek  to 
realize  the  full  possibilities  In  Its  own  field. 
Its  achievements  are  no  longer  to  t>e  mea- 
sTired  merely  In  terms  of  benefits  to  Indi- 
viduals. They  now  add  their  little  to  the 
grand  total  of  national  strength,  at  a  time 
when  such  strength  Is  more  vitally  needed, 
perhaps,  than  ever  before. 

In  themselves,  credit  unions  are  a  shining 
example  of  the  beneficence  of  democratic 
processes.  They  are  one  more  of  the  proven 
experiments  In  better  Uving  which  sprmg 
contlnuaUy  from  our  basic  democracy. 
Under  totalitarian  conditions  they  would 
wither  and  d.e.  They  will  not  fall  to  Join, 
with  all  other  American  Institutions,  In 
whatever  heroic  effort  may  be  needed  to  pre- 
serve the  great  unselfish  principles  which 
made  their  existence  possible. 


All-Out  Demand  Requires  All-Oul  Effort, 
Says  Senator  Mead  in  ORT  Dinner  Ad- 
dress 
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Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  at  the  ORT  dinner  held 
in  the  Astor  Hotel,  New  York  City,  on 
April  27,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It    has    made    me    happy    to    be    able    to 

accept  the  Invitation  to  dine  with  you  this 

evening  because  I  have  the  highest  regard 

for     the    accomplishments    and    objectives 

of  the  American  ORT  Federation. 

I  have  attended  nomerous  ORT  func- 
tions In  the  past,  and  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  vocational  and  hvunanitarlan  ac- 
tivities continuously  carried  on  by  your 
Federation. 

It  Is  refreshing  to  be  here  In  this  genial 
atmosphere.  Under  such  friendly,  neigh- 
borly clrcvunstances,  I  am  reluctant  to  turn 
to  any  discussion  of  a  serious  nature.  But 
no  one  can  be  In  Washington  without  sens- 
ing the  utter  seriousness  of  current  clrcvun- 
stances. It  Is  difficult  to  find  any  substan- 
tial note  of  encouragement  or  optimism  out 
of  the  news  reported  dally  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.   To  thoee  who  espouse  the 
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rnnct  worKed «  hours  a  week,  and  Germany    1   greement  rose  which  made  the  task  of  the   I    Imous   consent   to   have   printed  in   the 
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cause  of  democracy  and  representative  gov- 
ernment the  brutal  realism  of  the  fall  of 
15  nations  under  the  ruthless  heel  of  the 
dlcutorshlps  is  a  fact  impossible  to  absorb 
without  utmost  anxiety. 

We  are  gearing  our  Nation  to  the  highest 
possible  pitch  of  production  In  this  gigantic 
defense  effort.  There  can  be  no  alternative. 
It  is  an  all-out  demand  that  requires  an 
•II -cut  effort.  There  can  be  no  compromise 
with  necessity  and  the  defense  program  Is 
the  most  vital  necessity  In  our  entire  na- 
tional history. 

In  this  all-urgent  drive  for  defense,  the 
ORT  plays  its  role.  It  also  looks  to  the 
future  when  its  long-range  planning  will 
prove  invaluable  to  reconstruction  programs 
that  are  bound  to  come.  The  thousands  of 
men  and  women  trained  In  the  ORT  trade 
and  farm  schools  and  Industrial  work- 
shops will  be  equipped  with  skills  that  will 
be  required  to  rebuild  a  devastated  Old 
World. 

You  who  are  supporting  ORT  are  doing 
your  part  in  the  essential  task  of  preparing 
for  what  we  all  fervently  pray  will  be  a 
better  day  for  all  of  the  world. 

Tonight  I  wish  to  leave  with  you  a  few 
thoughts  about  our  responsibilities  as  good 
citizens  and  about  the  role  of  all  of  our 
patriotic   people  in   this  serious  emergency. 

True  Americans,  who  subscribe  to  our  most 
fundamental  doctrine,  namely,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  with  certain  God-given 
rights  (including  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness),  are  Inherently  opposed  to 
class  hatred,  racial  prejudice,  and  religious 
intolerance.  The  concepts  of  totalitarianism, 
which  would  classify  one  race  as  a  super- 
race,  are  contrary  and  repugnant  to  our 
fundamental  philosophy. 

We  are  a  nation  of  many  races  and  many 
creeds,  welded  together  by  a  common  bond 
which  Is  a  mutual  respect  for  human  rights. 
We  believe  that  one  man  is  born  no  better 
than  another  and  that  no  man  can  achieve 
happiness  without  Individual  freedom  and 
the  right  to  live  an  unmolested  personal, 
political,  and  religious  life. 

We  have  seen  the  rise  of  despotism  and 
the  spread  of  Intolerance  becloud  the  gov- 
ernments of  many  lands.  Today  we  observe 
the  Infection  of  Intolerance  contaminating  a 
widening  area  across  the  seas.  Even  within 
our  own  shores  we  can  find  evidence  of  anti- 
minority  agitation.  We  should  initiate  an 
all-out  effort  to  stamp  out  these  prejudices 
wherever  we  find  them  to  exist.  They  breed 
and  thrive  in  the  distorted,  abnormal,  and 
anti-American  minds  of  groups  who  con- 
stantly seek  a  toehold  In  this  country  and 
in  other  democracies  in  this  hemisphere.  We 
can  abolish  intolerance  and  bigotry  and 
racial  prejudice,  which  form  the  first  line  of 
offense  against  democratic  institutions,  by 
bringing  their  authors  into  the  glare  of  pub- 
lic attention,  and  hence  Into  imlversal  dis- 
approval. 

■;.  We  can  get  an  example  as  praiseworthy 
and  patriotic  as  did  the  Colonists  of  Wash- 
ington's era  by  our  devoted  loyalty  to  the 
cause  in  which  our  Republic  is  so  much 
concerned. 

Democracy  can  repel  with  relative  ease  the 
direct  attacks  upon  It,  but  It  is  the  attack 
by  indirection  and  subterfuge  that  catches 
us  off  guard.  The  hidden  hand  of  the  despot 
seeks  in  cunning  and  devious  methods  to 
accomplish  its  purpose  of  crippling  democ- 
racy. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  make  reference  to 
one  absurd  allegation  that  Is  part  and  par- 
cel of  this  insidious  Infection,  bred  and 
spread  by  anti-American  Influences.  Re- 
cently we  have  been  witnessing  covert  acts 
and  charges  that  Identify  the  anti-SemitSc. 
Jews  In  Europe  have  for  the  past  several 
years  been  suffering  another  sporadic  wave 
of  persecution.  They  have  been  driven  from 
their  homes,  from  their  btisinesses,  from 
their  synagogues,  and  they  have  been 
stripped  of  their  material  possessions  and  of 
their  human  rights.    They  have  been  power< 


less  to  effectively  resist  because  they  are  a 
relatively  small  minority. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  anti-Semitism 
finds  any  encouragement  In  America.  Never- 
theless, its  manifestations  crop  up  now  and 
again  In  thU  defense  crisis.  Only  recently 
Governor  Lehman,  of  New  York  State,  found 
It  necessary  to  name  a  special  committee  to 
investigate  discrimination  against  minority 
groups  in  employment  on  defense  projects. 

The  possibility  that  skilled  workmen  may 
be  denied  an  opportunity  to  serve  their  Na- 
tion In  defense  activity  because  they  belong 
to  any  minority  group  or  come  from  certain 
European  ancestry  may  seem  remote  to  you, 
but  it  Is  not  entirely  fiction. 

The  allegation  to  which  I  make  particular 
reference  is  a  popular  charge,  nurtured  and 
cultivated  in  some  instances  by  anti-Semitic 
groups.  I  think  you  may  have  heard  In  one 
way  or  another  that  the  Jews  in  America  have 
never  taken  a  large  part  in  the  military  de- 
fense of  the  Nation,  and  that  they  have  been 
traditionally  unwilling  to  engage  in  military 
service.  The  most  cursory  examination  of 
American  history  will  brand  this  charge  as 
false. 

It  might  be  well  for  us  to  review  some  of 
the  facts  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  stop  this 
calumnious  whispering  campaign  in  Its 
tracks.  The  first  Jewish  settlers  that  we 
know  about  landed  on  the  shores  of  New 
Amsterdam  only  34  years  after  the  Pilgrims 
landed  at  Pljrmouth  Rock.  This  group  sought 
refuge  from  p)ersecution  in  Brazil.  One  year 
after  this  first  group  landed,  Asser  Levi,  a 
member  of  this  group,  refused  exemption 
from  military  duty  and  Joined  the  mllltla, 
which  served  as  the  Army  In  that  early  pe- 
riod. Prom  that  time  on — from  1689 — we 
can  credit  the  Jews  in  America  with  an  un- 
usually splendid  record  of  military  duty. 
They  have  participated  In  every  war  in  which 
this  Nation  has  been  engaged,  and  they  have 
done  so  to  an  extent  far  In  excess  of  theli 
ratio  to  the  general  population.  Twenty-foiu 
Jewish  officers  served  under  General  Wash- 
ington. Among  them  were  four  lieutenant; 
colonels,  three  majors,  six  captains.  The 
names  of  Major  Nones  and  Major  Franks  are 
credited  with  outstanding  service  during  the 
War  of  the  Revolution.  Many  other  Jewish 
patriots  aided  In  financing  the  cause  of  the 
Colonies.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these 
was  Haym  Solomon,  who  contributed  a  large 
share  of  his  wealth  toward  the  cause  of  in- 
dependence. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
years  later  his  son  served  as  a  captain  in  the 
War  of  1812. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  although  the 
Jewish  population  In  the  United  States  was 
extremely  small,  we  find  that  important  mili- 
tary contributions  were  made  by  Jewish 
officers  and  soldiers  In  the  Regular  Army. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  that  10.000 
Jewish  soldiers  fought  in  the  Civil  War. 
About  6.000  of  this  number  defended  the 
Union  cause.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  these  10,000  Jewish  soldiers  were  drawn 
from  a  total  population  of  about  150.000  in 
this  country.  That  is  an  exceptionally  large 
percentage,  but  It  Is  typical  of  the  record  In 
all  of  America's  military  conflicts.  Nine  gen- 
erals, 18  colonels,  40  majors,  200  captains 
were  among  the  Jewish  officers  of  the  Civil 
War.  In  addition  to  the  direct  military 
service,  A.  O.  Myers  was  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  Confederacy.  Judah  P.  Benjamin 
was.  In  turn.  Attorney  General,  Secretary 
of  War.  and  Secretary  of  State;  David  D. 
Leon  was  the  first  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Confederacy. 

It  might  be  recalled  that  the  first  soldier 
to  enlist  In  the  Spanish -American  War  was 
a  Jew  by  the  name  of  Maurice  Juster.  This 
valiant  soldier  was  the  first  man  to  fall  In 
the  Battle  of  Manila.  Fifteen  Jews  went 
down  with  the  Maine  at  Cuba,  a  large  num- 
ber of  Jews  served  In  the  Navy  during  that 
war.  Among  them  were  at  least  20  Jewish 
officers  and  Rear  Admiral  David  Taufsig. 

A  quarter  of  a  million  Jews  served  the 
United  States  in  the  World  War.    This  was 


nearly  5  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
men  under  arms  In  the  United  States.  When 
you  hear  the  fallacious  and  absurd  charge 
that  Jews  are  not  patriotic  military  partici- 
pants, you  might  point  out  that,  while  they 
then  constituted  only  3  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country,  they  provided  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  men  under 
arms  in  the  World  War.  It  is  interesting,  too, 
to  know  that  the  relative  proportion  of  Jews 
In  the  combatant  branches  of  the  armed 
forces  was  far  greater  than  In  the  non- 
combatant  branches.  There  were  7.929  com- 
missioned Jewish  officers,  and  of  this  number 
32  were  colonels,  39  lieutenant  colonels,  340 
majors.  1,201  captains.  4,802  lieutenants,  and, 
of  course,  large  numbers  in  lesser  ranks. 
Three  thousand  five  hundred  Jewish  soldiers 
lost  their  lives  In  the  World  War;  12.000 
were  wounded. 

Today  these  same  high  percentages  of  Jews 
are  in  military  training,  and  should  the  de- 
fense of  this  country  require  their  active 
service  they  will  prove  patriotic  and  able 
soldiers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  each  of  us  as  American  citizens  to  be  quick 
to  spike  charges  against  the  patriotism  of  any 
of  our  people  when  those  charges  are  patently 
fraudulent.  To  reflect  on  the  character  of 
the  race  and  religion  of  a  group  which  has 
rendered  such  heroic  service  in  the  defense  of 
the  Nation  is  not  only  scandalous  but  dan- 
gerous. If  we  permit  whispering  campaigns 
of  this  character  to  endure,  we  will  uncon- 
sciously contribute  to  the  very  end  which  the 
enemies  of  democracy  hope  to  attain. 

The  v^ry  essence  of  this  democracy  Is  the 
protection  which  it  affords  to  all  people  of  all 
nationalities  and  religions  to  the  right  of  un- 
curbed self-expression.  When  we  encourage 
the  break-down  of  those  basic  rights  we  strike 
at  the  very  root  of  our  favored  system. 

As  one  who  Is  not  of  Jewish  extraction  I 
point  with  pride,  as  an  American,  to  the  mili- 
tary contributions  which  have  been  made  by 
American  Jews.  You  may  boast  of  a  most  re- 
markable and  effective  record  in  the  defense 
of  this  Nation.  Let  that  fact  be  emblazoned 
on  the  record  of  the  Nation. 

Today  the  patriotic  cooperation  of  the  Jews 
of  America  in  the  defense  of  the  Nation  is  in 
keeping  with  their  historic  role.  We  must 
never  permit  the  advocates  of  anti-Semitism 
to  hang  their  hats  on  the  peg  of  criticism  In 
that  respect.  Furthermore,  we  will  prepare 
ourselves  to  refute  any  other  unfounded,  un- 
true. un-American  implications  which  libel- 
ouEly  defame  the  Jewish  people  or  any  other 
minority  in  this  country.  We  hope  that  more 
and  more  Nations  will  emulate  our  example 
and  that  the  curse  of  persecutions  of  Inno- 
cent minorities  will  eventually  be  eliminated 
throughout  the  world. 
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Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by  me 


for  the  Ohio  Federation  of  Republican 
Women's  Organizations  on  the  subject 
Outline  of  a  Sound  Foreign  Policy  for 
the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Outline  of  a  Sound  Foreign  Policy  for  ihs 

United  States 
(Statement  to  the  Ohio  Federation  of  Repub- 
lican  Women's   Organizations   by  Senator 
Habold   H.    Burton,    of    Ohio,    Columbus, 
Ohio.  May  2,  1941 ) 

In  our  foreign  policy  our  great  need  Is  for 
orderly  thinking,  devotion  to  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  faith  In  the  American  people. 

We  need  leadership  that  will  unite  America 
In  a  policy  that  is  unmistakably  a  policy  for 
the  defense  of  America,  on  whatever  scale 
and  whatever  plan  Is  demonstrated  to  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  «eeds  of  the  day. 

The  outline  of  our  foreign  policy  should 
Include  these  basic  propositions: 

1.  We  must  and  we  shall,  at  all  costs,  pre- 
serve America's  freedom. 

This  calls  for  a  program  of  defense  in- 
Tlncible  In  modern  warfare  on  land,  on  sea, 
and  in  the  air.  It  must  command  the 
unquestionable  respect  of  those  who  listen 
only  to  the  strong.  It  should  seek  a  strength 
so  great  that  It  will  guarantee  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  world  either  that  we  shall  be  let 
alone  or  that,  if  attacked  ,we  shall  win.  The 
Nation  already  supports  and  Is  committed  to 
this  policy.  What  we  need  for  it,  most  of  aU, 
Is  time  to  make  It  effective. 

2.  In  doing  this,  we  must  preserve  Amer- 
ica's own  Institutions  and  freedoms. 

This  means  the  wholehearted  support  and 
preservation  of  our  constitutional  structure 
and  procedure,  and  of  our  Bill  of  Rights.  It 
means  full  cooperation  between  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  Judicial  branches  of 
our  Government.  It  means  that  If  new  gov- 
ernmental policies,  such  as  the  authoriza- 
tion of  price  fixing  or  the  establishment  of 
important  executive  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, are  to  be  adopted  that  this  shall  be 
done  by  law  after  consultation  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government,  and  not 
by  Executive  order  Issued  without  consulta- 
tion with  the  Congress.  This  means  freedom 
of  the  press,  of  assembly,  of  worship,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  individual  opportunity.  It 
means  patient  and  cordial  recognition  of  the 
right  of  freedom  of  speech  by  those  loyally 
opposing  as  well  as  those  loyally  supporting 
the  administration.  It  means  freedom  of 
speech  for  Gen.  Hugh  Johnson  and  Col. 
Charles  Lindbergh  as  well  as  for  Secretaries 
Knox,  Stlmson.  and  Ickes. 

8.  In  doing  this  America  must  stay  out  of 
the  war  If  and  as  long  as  this  is  possible 
consistently  with  the  defense  of  America's 
freedom. 

This  means.  Just  now,  for  example,  no 
convoying  by  American  naval  vessels  of  war 
materials  to  belligerents.  It  does  not  mean 
any  lack  of  diligence  in  policing  or  patrolling 
the  high  seas  In  the  defense  of  American 
rights,  people,  and  properties,  including  otir 
insular  possessions  and  the  areas  that  come 
within  our  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Pan- 
American  agreements  that  have  grown  from 
it.  It  means  diligent  defense  but  it  does  not 
mean  aggression  or  Incitement  to  aggression. 
It  means  limiting  our  aid  to  other  nations  to 
the  lending  or  leasing  of  things,  not  of  men. 
It  means  a  bona  fide  and  convincing  recog- 
lUtion  of  the  fact  that  the  American  people 
and  the  Congress,  which  is  their  constitu- 
tional representative  on  this  issue,  have  not 
declared  war.  that  they  do  not  want  to  de- 
clare war,  and  that  they  do  not  want  to  enter 
upon  an  undeclared  war.    Our  policy  of  na- 


tional defense  does  not  authorize  war  tmless 
we  are  attacked  or  unmistakably  threatened 
with  attack.  We  are  not  now  so  threatened. 
Our  national  defense  does  not  now  authorize 
an  attack  by  us  on  anyone.  It  does  not  au- 
thOTlze  our  provocation  of  attack  upon  us 
by  anyone.  It  does  not  authorize  oui  cargo 
carriers  to  enter  combat  areas.  It  does  not 
authorize  our  naval  vessels  to  convoy  war 
materials  to  belligerent  nations,  although 
it  does  fully  authorize  the  production  and 
supplying  of  those  materials  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  In  as  large  and  effective  quan- 
tities as  the  President  shall  deem  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  defense  of  nations  whose  defense 
he  now  deems,  under  the  law  vesting  him 
with  that  discretion,  to  be  vital  to  the  de- 
fense of  America. 

4.  In  doing  this,  America  must  be  a  united 
nation. 

This  means  unity  between  the  Govern- 
ment, the  manufacturer,  the  farmer,  the  in- 
dustrial worker,  and  the  taxpayer.  This 
means  unity  between  capital  and  labor  in 
the  interest  of  \-.ninterrupted  production.  It 
means  a  governmental  guaranty  of  fairnes.^ 
and  a  governmental  policy  of  firmness  to- 
ward employer  and  worker  alike.  The  em- 
ployer and  the  industrial  worker  is  at  heart 
the  same  kind  of  a  patriotic  citizen  out  of 
uniform  as  is  the  general  and  the  soldier 
in  uniform.  We  all  are  in  a  common,  essen- 
tial patriotic  service.  Genuine,  fair  leader- 
ship can  secure  the  same  complete  response 
to  a  call  for  patriotic  service  from  men  out 
of  uniform  as  it  can  from  those  whom  it 
places  in  uniform. 

6.  In  doing  this,  all  of  us,  officials  and  pri- 
vate citizens  alike,  must  forget  every  personal, 
party,  and  other  prejudice. 

The  President,  in  doing  this  should  dem- 
onstrate a  deep  faith  In  the  people  and  in 
their  representatives.     He  should    take   the 
people  and  the  Congress  far  into  his  confi- 
dence and   in  return   he  wiU   receive   their 
confidence.     He  should  not  attempt  to  force 
America  further  than  he  can  carry  a  sub- 
stantially united  Nation  with  him.    Divided, 
a   free    people   Is   helpless.     United,    a   free 
people  is  Invincible.     A  free  people  will  go 
to  whatever  limits  are  necessary   to  defend 
and  preserve  their  freedom,  but  to  have  the 
dynamic  strength  Inherent  in  freedom  their 
action  must  be  voluntary.    It  must  be  based 
upon   deep  conviction   freely  arrived  at   on 
the  basis  of  facts  clearly  understood.    Amer- 
ica will  follow  a  leader  who  points  the  way 
of  truth  but  he  must  not  hide  or  color  the 
truth.    He  should  lead  in  the  exposition  and 
analysis  of  the  true  facts  and  in  the  deter- 
mination of  policy  based  upon  them.     This 
calls  for  a  knowledge  of  facts  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  staff  and  also  for  a  frank  shar- 
ing of  those  facts  and  his  Interpretation  of 
their  meaning  with  the  Congress,  the  Gov- 
ernors, the  mayors,  the  industrial,  the  agri- 
cultural, the  labor,  the  civic,  and  the  relig- 
ious leaders  of  the  Nation. 

6.  In  doing  this  there  must  be  on  every 
hand  deep  faith  in  American  principles  and 
in  the  American  people.  There  must  also 
be  an  expression  of  that  faith  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  the  people. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  sound 
homes,  teamwork  In  industry,  and  a  united 
Nation  that  we  can  defend  America.  We 
must  have  faith  in  one  another  and  faith 
in  God.  Courage  is  conviction  translated  Into 
acUon.  It  is  as  great  as  the  conviction  is 
deep.  We  shall  save  America  in  proportion  to 
our  conviction  of  its  soundness  and  our  faith 
in  it.  The  heart  of  our  foreign  policy,  as 
well  as  of  our  domestic  policy,  must  be  our 
complete  and  Inunedlate  personal  and  official 
dedication  of  ourselves,  our  fortunes,  and,  if 
necessary,  our  lives  to  the  service  and  defense 
of  America. 


National  Defense  Morale 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  May  5, 1941 


ARTICLE   BY   HON.    JAMES    J.    DAVIS.    OF 

_^  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  I  pre- 
pared for  the  Trade  Union  News.  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  published  May  2,  1941,  en- 
titled "National  Defense  Morale." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Trade  Union  News.  PhUadelphia, 
Pa.,    of    May    2.    1941) 

NATIONAL-DKFXNSE  MOEALK 

(By  Senator  James  J.  Davis) 
The  men  behind  our  machines  in  the 
workshops  and  factories  of  the  Nation  are 
the  surest  hope  of  our  defense.  Soldiers, 
sailors,  marines  we  must  have  and  increas- 
ingly we  are  calling  them  to  the  colors  but 
without  the  efficient  building  of  manpower 
in  cur  factories  the  military  functions  of 
defense  wiU  fall. 

In  the  factory  where  the  machines  of  de- 
fense are  being  fashioned  there  is  need  for 
more  inspiration  and  understanding.  The 
cause  for  which  all  of  cur  efforts  are  now 
directed  roust  be  presented  In  a  convm'j- 
ing  way  that  will  commend  itself  to  the 
conscience  of  every  true  American.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  representative 
government,  freedom  of  speecb,  press,  as- 
sembly, and  worship  must  always  be  held 
before  the  minds  of  those  who  toil  for  the 
Nation's  defense. 

The  worker  wants  to  have  a  feeling  of 
accomplishment  in  his  task.  Men  do  not 
work  for  bread  alone;  they  work  for  the 
protection  of  their  homes,  the  schooling  of 
their  children,  and  the  maintenance  of 
their  liberties.  This  If  very  real  to  them 
and  the  threat  of  loss  of  these  blessings 
carries  a  genuine  desire  among  them  to  give 
their  utmost  for  the  preservation  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  first  10  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  there  was  erected 
one  of  the  milestones  of  American  liberty. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  violate 
the  rights  of  free  individuals.  These  at- 
tempts have  teen  made  by  Congreas,  Presi- 
dents, coi'rts,  and  States.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  penalize  men  for  free  speech, 
to  place  a  censorship  over  the  press,  to  au- 
thorize unlawful  search  and  seizure  of  pri- 
vate papers,  to  place  men  twice  in  Jeopardy 
for  the  same  offense,  to  take  private  property 
without  compensation,  to  subject  men  to  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor  without  indictment, 
to  deny  to  an  accused  man  the  right  to  con- 
front his  accusers,  to  compel  a  man  to  testify 
against  himself,  and  many  other  wUlf ul  efforts 
to  enslave  men.  In  all  these  cases  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Bill  of  Rights  were  Invoked 
to  protect  the  individual. 
During  wartimes  the  people  willingly  tm- 
l  pose  restrlctiasis  upon  themselvss.  aod  the 
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Oovernmcnt  may  Impose  restrictions  under 
the  Constitution.  But  even  during  war  in- 
dividual rights  secured  by  the  Bill  of  Rights 
cannot  b«  violated.  Neither  Congress,  nor 
the  President,  nor  the  courts  can  suspend 
the  Bill  of  Rights  on  account  of  war.  The 
right  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  must  be 
kept  secure  In  the  United  States. 

America  stands  for  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

America  is  an  ideal,  a  principle,  a  way  of 
life  in  which  there  Is  equality  of  persons 
before  the  law. 

America  grants  equal  protection  under  the 
law  to  all  religions,  with  favors  to  none.  All 
men  are  here  free  to  worship  Ocd  or  not  to 
worsh  p  God.  in  harmony  with  the  Individual 
consc.ence.  Here  we  have  a  total  and  com- 
plete separation  of  church  and  state. 

America  recognizes  the  Individual  rights  of 
men  to  their  own  realm  of  faith  and  religion. 

America  stands  for  an  equal  opportunity 
fQlL_all  to  acquire  property  and  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  ones  labor  and  enterprise. 

America  maintains  the  right  of  citizens 
to  criticize  abuses  in  the  government,  to 
disagree  with  political  policies,  to  differ  in 
religious  Ideas  and  modes  of  worship,  and  to 
tolerate  opposing  opinions. 

America  stands  for  the  right  to  work  and 
the  right  of  the  worker  to  quit  his  work.  Our 
high  standards  of  living  have  come  because 
we  have  been  able  to  maintain  our  produc- 
tion. America  grows  strong  as  America  keeps 
busy. 

America  stands  against  dictatorship  and 
for  cur  representative  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment. 

American  workmen  believe  in  these  prin- 
ciples. They  should  be  held  before  their  eyes 
In  the  factories  and  workshops  of  the  Nation 
In  their  national  defense  days. 


InrolTement  in  Forcifn  Wart 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  May  S.  1941 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ALF  M.  LANDON 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  state- 
ment made  at  Kansas  City  last  Friday 
night.  May  2.  by  Alf  M.  Landon.  of  Kan- 
sas, dealing  with  the  problem  of  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States.  Governor 
Landon  made  this  statement  in  intro- 
ducing Senator  Bennett  Clark,  of  Mis- 
souri, at  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
America  First  Committee.  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  heartily  approve  the  position  taken 
by  Senator  Clark  and  Governor  Landon, 
both  of  whom  are  rendering  a  most  val- 
uable public  service  in  the  campaign  they 
are  making  against  the  involvement  of 
the  United  States  in  foreign  wars. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoko.  as  follows: 

Hie  fight  to  save  this  great  country  from 
the  Ivnacy  of  another  world  war  is  still  being 
carried  on.  It  is  a  fight  that  must  go  on.  It 
ta  the  fight  to  help  the  American  pecple  main- 


tain the  determination  they  have  expressed 
repeatedly,  to  stay  out  of  war. 

Let's  get  the  record  straight.  Long  ago  we 
made  up  our  minds  that  this  was  not  our 
war.  Therefore,  we  are  willing  and  anxious 
to  help  England  with  materials,  but  not  men. 
Because  of  our  determination  not  to  send  ex- 
peditionary forces  we  said,  through  the  Con- 
gress, that  England  must  come  to  American 
ports  to  get  this  material.  The  present  na- 
tional administration  was  reelected  on  a 
pledge  to  maintain  that  policy. 

The  American  people  have  a  distinct  recol- 
lection of  the  many  promises  of  the  President 
to  keep  us  at  p?ace  They  had  the  right  to 
continue  to  feel  safe  and  secure.  But  the 
people  now  are  becoming  distinctly  disturbed 
by  the  administration's  twilight  steps  to  war. 
But  they  still  accept  the  President's  state- 
ments that  what  he  Is  doing  does  not  mean 
what  It  seems  to  mean. 

As  soon  as  the  election  was  over  the  tune 
of  some  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides  changed. 
They  became  much  more  bellicose  in  their 
expressions  and  their  policies.  Almost,  one 
would  think  that  the  administration  had 
been  elected  on  a  war  policy  Instead  of  a  peace 
policy. 

Campaign  slogans  were  discarded,  as  easily 
as  Hitler  sloughs  off  his  slogans.  In  every 
election  there  is  a  gross  misuse  of  slogans. 
But  that  is  something  to  be  discouraged,  not 
condoned.  Certainly  that  is  particularly  true 
of  life  and  death  issues  which  our  foreign 
poMcles  Involve  In  such  times  as  these. 

There  is  no  new  factor  since  the  election 
except  the  Nazi  temporary  and  pjrrrhic  suc- 
cess. All  the  factors  affecting  our  decision 
have  been  fully  and  intelligently  discussed 
for  more  than  a  year.  All  the  possibilities  of 
the  present  situations  were  canvassed  long 
before  they  occurred. 

If  for  any  reason,  new  or  old,  the  President 
desires  to  reverse  this  policy  of  peace,  let  him 
seek  action  by  the  Congress.  Let  the  Presi- 
dent make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress— not  at  the  last  minute  when  there  is 
nothing  else  for  Congress  to  do  but  declare 
war.  But  let  him,  instead,  seek  immediately 
and  forthwith,  authority  for  the  change  from 
the  policy  the  country  decided  on  at  the  last 
elccticn. 

I  warn  my  fellow  Americans  that  after  the 
war  is  over,  if  we  become  involved,  any  other 
course  will  precipitate  a  dangerous  wave  of 
pacifism  and  Isolationism.  A  reaction  greater 
than  the  reaction  after  1918,  when  the  Ameri- 
can people  thought  they  had  been  fooled  and 
tricked  by  Woodrow  Wilson's  campaign  slo- 
gan. "He  kept  us  out  of  war." 

In  his  last  press  conference  the  President 
Is  reported  as  laughing  at  the  confusion  of 
the  correspondents,  caused  by  his  tangled 
statements. 

He  hasn't  taken  the  people  Into  his  con- 
fidence enough  for  them  to  know  why  he  is 
doing  the  things  he  apparently  Is  planning 
without  asking  the  Congress.  Only  by  a 
candid  presentation  of  the  facts,  and  the  free 
discussion  of  those  facts,  can  he  have  the 
cheerful,  wholehearted  support  of  the  people 
now.  Of  course,  once  war  is  declared  we 
never  have  disunity.  We  close  ranks  behind 
our  government. 

In  this  deadly  business  we  need  a  strong, 
active  public  opinion.  That  opinion  can  only 
be  kept  active  by  strong,  candid  statements 
and  recommendations  from  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive, and  by  free  discussion. 

There  is  now,  and  there  always  has  been,  a 
plain  attempt  by  this  administration  to  dis- 
courage discussion  of  its  management  of  the 
country's  affairs.  Americans  cannot  even  be 
as  critical  of  British  management  as  the  Brit- 
ish themselves,  without  being  accused  of 
being  disloyal  to  our  country.  To  accept  that 
premise  means  that  we  are  fuU  allies  of  Great 
Britain   now. 

Only  yesterday  there  was  a  wonderful  ex- 
position  of   what   England   is   fighting    for. 


The  English  people  forced  a  Cabinet  change. 
And  what's  more,  they  did  it  without  an  lota 
of  accusation  of  disunity  from  the  men  In 
high  places.  Mistakes  can  only  be  corrected 
by  an  Intelligent  discussion  of  the  facts. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  the  slogan  has  been 
drummed  in  our  ears  that  to  defend  America 
we  must  defend  England.  If  150  years  fol- 
lowing our  declaration  of  independence,  we 
are  still  dependent  on  Great  Britain  for  our 
survival,  we  are  certainly  in  a  bad  way.  What 
a  comfort  that  slogan  must  be  to  the  bloody, 
barbarian  Nazis 

Such  meetings  as  this  afford  the  opportu- 
nity for  enlightened  discussion  of  these  ques- 
tions. The  absolute  necessity  for  such  en- 
lightening was  never  greater. 

Let  no  one  be  deceived,  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  Once  the  United  States  flag  is  de- 
liberately fired  on— whether  it  is  by  reason 
of  patrols,  or  convoys,  or  any  other  reason — 
once  the  flag  is  fired  on,  cur  response  be- 
comes inevitable — war.  Such  a  step  means 
war  to  the  finish,  over  the  years.  It  means 
doughboys  in  new  expeditionary  forces.  It 
means  sending  our  men  not  only  to  Europe, 
as  we  did  before,  but  to  remote  parts  of  the 
world.  Wars  are  not  won  by  half-way  meas- 
ures. Wars  are  not  won  by  bluff.  Wars  are 
not  won  by  clever  moves  by  the  heads  of 
state  The  greatest  deception  that  has  been 
prac'.iced  upon  us  is  the  implication  that  we 
can  have  war.  and  not  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  war. 

The  American  people  do  not  do  anything 
in  a  half-hearted  way._  Americans  do  not 
wage  half-hearted  wars.  When  the  American 
Navy  and  Marines  and  air  arms  go  In,  the 
finest  infantry  in  the  world  will  be  there 
too,  bec?.use.  war  means  doughboys. 

This  Republic  can  survive  only  if  we  pre- 
serve the  freedom  to  carry  on  enlightened 
discussion  of  the  administration's  manage- 
ment of  our  affairs.  In  time  of  peace  and  in 
time  of  war,  this  freedom  is  a  part  of  our 
elementary  heritage.  Those  who  exercise 
that  freedom  should  not  be  subjected  to 
smears  and  sneers,  as  they  have  been  from 
this  administration  since  its  inception.  Let 
no  foreign  dictator  mistake  free  discussion 
for  disunity  in  the  United  States,  and  let  no 
one  seek  to  destroy  that  free  discussion  at 
home. 

I  am  happy  to  present  a  man  who  has 
fought  On  the  field  of  battle  and  who  has 
also  fought  on  that  equally  heartbreaking 
field  of  free  discussion  in  the  face  of  bitter 
and  unjust  attack.  I  present  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  courageous  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  Bennett  Clark,  of 
Missouri. 


Germany's  Title  to  Possessions  of  Con- 
quered  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  May  5, 1941 


LETTER    FROM   RALPH    F.    LOZIER,    PUB- 
LISHED IN  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  a  letter  from  Ralph  F. 
Lozier  of  Washington,  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  16,  1941,  deal- 
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Ing  with  Germany's  title  to  possessions 
of  conquered  nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  AprU  16.  1941) 

CONCERNING    GIRMANT'S    TTTLB   TO    POSSESSIONS 
or    CONQUERED    NATIONS 

For  many  years  I  have  read  with  interest 
and  profit  Mark  Sullivan's  comments  on 
public  Pffalrs.  But  his  article  published  In 
the  Post  of  April  12  is  shot  through  and 
through-  with  error,  unsound  reasoning,  and 
illogical  conclusions.  In  discussing  the  title 
of  Germany  to  unconquered  possessions  of 
conquered  nations,  he  either  asserts  or  leans 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  title  to  these  un- 
conquered colonies  would  pass  to  the  Nazis 
as  the  result  of  the  conquest  of  the  mother 
country.     This  Is  an  unsound  conclusion. 

He  says.  "By  conquest  Germany  got  some 
kind  of  title  to  the  American  territories  of 
those  conquered  nations."  Title  by  con- 
quest extends  only  to  the  territory  actually 
conquered  and  seized  by  the  triumphant 
nation,  unless  title  to  these  unconquered 
possessions  is  subsequently  acquired  by 
treaty.  A  nation  can  be  divested  of  its  title 
to  its  territory  only  by  cession  or  force. 
Where  the  divestiture  is  by  treaty,  the  title 
passes  -without  any  immediate  or  outward 
change  in  the  possession.  But  when  one 
nation  by  force  overruns  and  seizes  the  terri- 
tory of  another  nation  it  acquires  title  only 
to  the  territory  actually  conquered  and  taken 
into  its  possession.  Title  by  force  or  con- 
quest applies  only  to  seized  territory. 

Germany  has  conquered  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium.  Denmark,  and  Norway,  but  has  ac- 
quired no  title  to  such  possessions  of  these 
conquered  nations  as  have  not  been  actually 
seized  or  possessed  by  the  Nazis.  The  situa- 
tion is  analogous  to  a  bandit  seizing  and 
carrying  away  three-fourths  of  a  citizen's 
property,  which  act  would  not  divest  such 
owner  of  the  title  to  the  remaining  one- 
fourth  not  seized  by  the  outlaw. 

Mr.  Sullivan  sa3rs:  "Germany  has  title,  but 
does  not  have  possession."  I  assert  that 
Germany  has  absolutely  no  title  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  these  defeated  nations  that  has  not 
been  seized  and  held  by  Germany.  Captur- 
ing a  part  of  the  navy  of  a  conquered  nation 
would  not  transfer  the  title  of  the  un- 
captured  ships  to  the  conqueror,  and.  by  the 
same  token,  ruthlessly  seizing  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  a  nation  does  not  divest  the  con- 
quered nation  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
her  territory. 

Mr.  Sullivan  ftirther  states:  "Germany 
would  by  conquest  of  Britain  get  a  conquer- 
or's title  to  the  British  dependencies  in  the 
American  hemisphere."  Conquering  Britain 
will  not  give  Germimy  a  "conqueror's  title" 
or  any  other  kind  of  title  to  the  British  de- 
pendencies in  the  American  hemisphere,  un- 
less and  until  Germany  seizes  these  colonial 
possessions  or  forces  from  England  a  cession 
of  them.  A  "conqueror's  title"  rests  solely 
on  force,  seizure,  and  abUity  to  hold  posses- 
sion, and  untU  thak  force  is  directly  ipplied 
to  these  Western  Hemisphere  territories,  and 
possession  thereof  taken,  title  to  these  de- 
pendencies remains  in  the  mother  countries 
until  and  unless  renounced  by  treaty. 

And,  until  Gernliany  actually  seizes  and 
holds  possession  df  these  American  hemi- 
sphere possessions,  khe  United  Sta'.es  or  other 
nations  may  acquiile  tiUe  to  such  possessions 
either  by  treaty  or  Conquest.  In  other  words, 
these  unconquered,  unseized,  and  unccdid 
possessions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  st-U 
belong  to  the  motier  countries  and  are  still 
subject  to  either  p  irchase  cr  conquest  by  the 
United  States  or  a  ay  other  nation 


pore.  Gibraltar,  and  other  British  outposts, 
unless  they  were  ceded  by  Britain,  or  unless 
Germany  seized  and  held  possession  of  them. 
And  certainly,  by  conquering  the  British  Isles. 
Germany  by  virtue  of  such  conquest,  would 
acquire  no  title  to  Canada,  Australia.  India, 
and  other  self-governing  countries  consti- 
tuting the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Ralph  F.  Lozna. 
Washington,  April  12. 
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When  Peace  Comes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wnscoNsiN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  May  5, 1941 


ARTICLE   BY    HON.    JAMES    J.    DAVIS,   OP 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mi-.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  enti- 
tled "When  Peace  Comes."  prepared  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Davis]  for  the  Moose 
magazine  for  May  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Moose  magazine  of  May  1941] 
"'HEN  Peace  Corns 
(By  United  States  Senator  James  J.  Davis, 
director  general  and  pilgrim  governor) 
A  wartime  boom  holds  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  its  own  coUapse.  The  greater  the 
boom  the  more  certain  will  be  the  coming  of 
a  depression  which  will  make  the  last  one 
seem  like  a  pigmy.  Wars  always  lead  to  severe 
depressions.  The  great  need  of  the  present 
hour  is  sufficient  national  intelligence  to  pro- 
vide for  a  gradual  and  an  orderly  recovery  of 
the  normal  activities  of  peaceful  pursuits 
after  the  peak  of  defense  production  shall 
have  passed,  because  defense  activities  are 
temporary. 

We  were  in  the  World  War  for  only  20 
months,  but  the  shock  of  that  event  so  thor- 
oughly penetrated  to  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  our  people  that  many  years  were  required 
before  normal  activities  were  restored,  and 
even  today  the  far-reaching  consequences  of 
that  grim  struggle  are  evident  all  around  us. 
Ethelbert  Stewart,  eminent  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  dtiring  the  years  I  was  Sec- 
retary, 1921-30,  estimated  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  period  there  were  5.700,000  off 
pay  rolls  and  the  unemployment  then  would 
match  that  of  any  time  before  or  since  if  the 
same  methods  of  tabulation  were  used  in  a 
uniform  way.  Strikes  abounded  in  the  key 
industries  of  the  country  in  1921-22,  when 
more  than  a  million  men  were  out  on  strike 
at  one  time.  These  and  kindred  problems 
may  once  again  confront  us. 

It  Is  not  too  soon  now  to  expect  that  vari- 
ous agencies  of  government  and  private  in- 
stitutions of  study  and  research  shall  begin 
the  task  of  finding  ways  of  rounding  out 
defense  in  terms  of  peacetime  economic  ?c- 
tivitles  which  shaU  be  substantial  enough  to 
provide  work  for  our  entire  population  after 
we  have  met  the  military  emergency  which 
now  confronts  us.  The  National  Resources 
Planning  Board,  the  American  Federation  of 


Labor,  the  Social  Science  Research  CouncU. 
the  Brookings  Institution,  and  other  promi- 
nent organizations  have  already  made  a  be- 
girming  in  this  field. 

The  great  Gladstone  once  said:  "The  ex- 
penses of  a  war  are  the  moral  check  which 
it  has  pleased  the  Ahnlghty  to  impose  upon 
the  ambition  and  the  lust  of  conquest  that 
are  inherent  in  so  many  nations.  The  neces- 
sity of  meeting  from  year  to  year  the  expend- 
itures which  it  entails  is  a  salutary  and 
wholesome  check,  making  them  feel  what 
they  are  about  and  making  them  meas\ir« 
the  cost  of  the  benefit  upon  which  they  cal- 
culate." Today  it  seems  that  this  check  has 
operated  tardily,  for  open  warfare  has  been 
active  In  various  parts  of  the  world  for  the 
last  10  years.  And  dally  the  strxiggle  In- 
creases. 

There  are  three  ways  In  which  a  govern- 
ment may  finance  a  war  or  any  other  emer- 
gency— by  taxes,  by  loans,  or  by  the  issue  of 
paper  money.  It  is  now  understood  that  the 
burden  of  war  cannot  be  shifted  to  future 
generations  by  any  means  of  financing.  A 
national  debt  is  esthnated  In  terms  of  the 
necessity  it  imposes  of  paying  Interest.  The 
principal  of  the  debt  may  or  may  not  be  re- 
paid at  some  future  date;  the  interest  must 
be  paid.  The  necessity  of  levying  taxes  for 
Interest  payments  may  have  an  unfortunate 
effect  on  production  by  decreasing  the  volume 
of  Investment.  Therefore  it  is  now  impera- 
tive that  in  time  of  war  we  shall  steadfastly 
direct  our  thought  to  the  time  of  peace. 

We  still  suffer  from  the  depression  which 
came  upon  us  In  1929.  Large  relief  rolls 
continue  throughout  the  land.  Low  inter- 
est rates  show  the  volume  of  our  idle  capi- 
tal. Low  standards  of  living  indicate  the 
lack  of  adequate  work  for  the  unemployed. 
Too  many  dollars,  too  many  machines,  too 
many  men  are  idle  and  apparently  useless. 
These  problems  have  not  been  met  in  any 
fundamental  way.  Various  experiments 
have  been  tried  which  promised  quick  and 
easy  cures.  The  doUar  was  revalued;  the 
made-work  program  was  instituted;  Gov- 
errunent  spending  was  increased,  and  nu- 
merous other  ways  have  been  sought  to 
soften  the  blows  of  the  depression.  We 
know  now  that  these  attempts  were  only 
partially  successful;  they  served  to  main- 
tain the  needy  at  a  low  level  of  existence 
but  did  not  call  into  positive  action  the 
constructive  forces  of  the  Nation.  Sound 
recovery  methods  have  not  been  tried. 

Another  set  of  influences  which  bear  heav- 
ily upon  us  comes  out  of  the  first  World 
War.  The  fragments  of  world  trade  are  In 
the  utmost  conf vision.  Europe  is  undergo- 
ing a  revolution  which  must  inevitably  de- 
stroy established  patterns  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic life,  giving  place  to  the  development 
of  new  forms  which  are  still  Uttle  under- 
stood. Though  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
predict  the  final  outcome  of  the  war,  it  must 
be  evident  that  the  strength  of  the  Axis 
Powers  is  a  serious  challenge  to  Britain.  If 
Britain  loses  her  trade  position  the  struggle 
for  pelf  and  power  between  competing  to- 
talitarian groups  would  doubtless  prove  a 
disturbing    infiuence   for   many   generations 

to  come. 

weightieb  pkoblxms 

The  coming  of  the  second  World  War  has 
released  upon  us  even  more  serious  problems. 
The  course  of  the  war  to  date  has  required 
us  to  launch  an  emergency  defense  program 
which  is  already  straining  the  ordinary  pat- 
terns of  our  economic  life.  Increasing  con- 
centration of  our  resources,  men,  money,  and 
machines  on  production  of  the  implements 
of  war  has  provided  work  and  at  the  same 
time  diverted  our  production  from  the  ordi- 
nary channels  of  civilian  need.  The  more 
we  devote  our  resources  to  military  purposes, 
the  greater  wUl  be  the  strain  on  our  clTil 
standards  of  living.  When  you  have  more 
guns  you  have  less  butter.  This  U  true, 
whether  applied  to  foreign  countriea  or  our 
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I.  Let  us  be  realistic  enough  to  say  that 
at  the  present  time  we  face  the  needs  ol  a 
military  economy  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Particular  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that 
as  men.  money,  and  machines  go  back  to 
work  to  forge  the  Implements  of  war,  with 
hunger  goading  on  the  urge  to  strife,  our 
economy  will  take  on  the  appearance  of 
prosperity.  It  Is  the  mirage  which  has  a 
purple  beauty  even  as  It  leads  swiftly  to  the 
dark  road  of  death.  We  shall  be  tempted 
to  believe  that  at  last  we  have  overcome  the 
paral3rztng  Influences  of  the  depression  and 
finally  caught  up  with  the  stream  of  progress. 
Armaments  cannot  be  used  to  produce  the 
goods  or  perform  the  services  the  people  need. 
Armaments  are  a  diversion  of  our  resources 
from  the  Instruments  of  production  to  the 
Instruments  of  destruction.  War  piles  up 
poverty  and.  although  national  defense  Is 
now  Imperative,  we  should  realize  what  a 
severe  strain  it  brings  to  the  lives  of  our 
citlzens. 

rZWXX    UliZMPLOTZO 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  national-defense 
program  will  have  outstanding  and  compre- 
hensive effects  on  the  social-insurance  pro- 
granis  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  the 
Rallrcad  Retirement  Act.  and  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  The  com- 
bined effect  of  increased  employment  and 
higher  wage  rates  will  result  in  a  rise  in  con- 
tributions paid  under  the  various  social-ln- 
■urance  programs.  However,  the  shift  from 
private  to  public  employment  under  the 
defense  program  may  handicap  the  insurance 
standing  of  those  taking  Federal  Jobs,  for 
workers  hired  for  the  defense  program  will 
reeclve  no  protection  under  the  civil -service 
retirement  and  disability  programs.  Defense 
activity  Is  also  expected  to  result  in  decreased 
benefit  payments  for  unemployment  Insur- 
ance. Not  only  will  there  be  fewer  unem- 
ployed persons,  but  the  duration  of  their 
unemployment  is  apt  to  be  shorter.  More- 
over, men  serving  for  a  year  under  selective 
BSrvlce  will — unless  action  is  taken  to  pre- 
serve their  benefit  rights — be  ineligible  for 
unemployment  benefits  during  the  interim 
between  discharge  from  the  Army  and  re- 
employment in  private  Indxistry.  The  effect 
of  defense  measures  on  old-age  and  survivors' 
Insurance  benefits  Is  less  predictable.  The 
demands  for  older,  skilled  workmen,  com- 
bined with  the  Inducement  of  increasing 
wage  rates,  may  result  in  the  continuous  em- 
ployment of  persons  after  they  reach  age  65. 
and  may  also  bring  back  into  employment 
wcikfrs  who  had  retired,  but  whose  monthly 
benefits  are  less  than  they  can  earn  in  de- 
fense-stimulated employments.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  general  Increase  In  national 
Income,  distributed  in  purchasing  power  to 
the  families  of  the  Nation,  may  enable  elderly 
persons  to  retire  who  could  not  afford  to  do 
so  under  circumstances  of  low  family  in- 
comes. 

The  problems  of  Inflation  may  come  upon 
us.  While  In  Germany  after  the  war.  I  wit- 
nessed the  distressing  conditions  induced 
there  by  currency  Inflation.  There  is  very 
little  that  a  university  or  a  hospital  or  an 
Institution  such  as  Mooseheart.  which  Is  en- 
dowed or  dependent  on  the  Income  of  invest- 
ments, can  do  to  protect  Itself  from  the  rav- 
ages of  currency  inflation  and  continue  Its 
present  services.  In  Germany,  after  the  In- 
flation following  the  first  World  War.  endow- 
ments were  substantially  reduced.  In  most 
cases  there  remained  only  the  value  of  the 
ph>-slcal  property.  The  debts  arising  out  of 
the  national-defense  program  probably  will 
add  to  the  inflation  forces  we  now  have,  de- 
pending on  the  methods  used  in  financing. 
I  understand  proposals  are  now  being  made 
that  $60,000,000,000  be  spent  by  our  Govern- 
ment In  the  next  3  years  for  defense  purposes. 
Tlie  new  debts  will  add  new  dangers. 
"  The  questicn  often  comes  to  me:  Will  it  be 
nfe  to  leave  money  In  a  bank  during  the 
coming  years?     The  brief  answer  Is,  "Yes." 


The  banks  are.  of  course,  safe — probably  more 
liquid  that  ever  before,  and  everyone  shotxld 
make  every  effort — sacrifice,  if  need  be — to 
keep  a  margin  of  cash  on  deposit  to  care  for 
the  inevitable  emergency.  Considering  the 
fact  that  accurate  prediction  of  the  future  is 
impossible;  that  heavy  taxes  must  be  paid; 
and  that  incomes  may  be  quickly  and  unex- 
pectedly Impaired,  a  bank  balance — however 
modest — should  be  kept  if  at  all  possible. 
While  this  is  always  not  practicable,  still, 
when  opportunity  permits,  it  should  be 
seized  Immediately. 

IMPOBTAMCE   OF   HOtTSING 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  our  attention  is 
called  to  the  economic  outlook  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  terms  of  housing,  for  the  sta- 
bility of  home  life  has  always  depended  and 
will  continue  to  depend  on  a  house  in  which 
to  dwell,  where  children  may  be  born  and  life 
carried  on  in  familiar  and  well-kept  ways. 
No  one  knows  what  the  economic  situation 
will  be  after  the  war.  We  can.  however,  say 
this:  Increasingly.  If  people  have  money,  they 
will  spend  a  liberal  portion  of  it  for  new  or 
Improved  houses.  The  interest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  housing  will  continue  so  that 
buying  a  home  on  the  monthly  purchase  plan 
will  become  as  familiar  as  buying  an  auto- 
mobile on  the  installment  payment.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  protect 
Itself  and  the  real-estate  market  so  that  Gov- 
ernment-insured houses  will  not  clog  the  or- 
dinary economic  channels  in  case  of  a  pro- 
longed depression.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  a  tremendous  shortage  in  low-priced  houses, 
those  which  cost  $4,000  or  less  and  can  be 
purchased  by  people  who  have  incomes  of 
$2,000  or  less.  Civic  organizations  and  fra- 
ternal orders  are  carrying  the  message  of  this 
need.  Sound  city  planning  is  now  being 
adopted  which  will  help  to  make  this  dream 
come  true,  where  a  hard-working  man  can* 
have  a  house  and  home. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM   ST.  JOSEPH    (MO.) 
NEWS-PRESS 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  asl£  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Apijendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  with  reference  to  the  Presi- 
dent's observations  about  Col.  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh,  written  by  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  editors  in  Missouri.  Ar- 
thur D.  Burrowes,  of  the  St,  Joseph 
(Mo.)  News-Press,  and  published  in  that 
newspaper  on  Tuesday,  April  29,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  St.  Joseph   (Mo.)   News-Press  of 
AprU  29,  1941] 

TIMXLT    OBSERVATIONS 

Charles  A.  Lindbergh  had  a  perfect  right 
to  say  what  he  did  last  Wednesday  night. 
His  letter  to  the  President  yesterday  was 
entirely  within  his  rights.  We  are  not  at 
war.    Even  Presidents  do  not  enhance  their 


greatness  by  flippancy  and  facetiousness  In 
press  conferences.  Some  day  somebody  may 
gravely  wrong  the  President  by  thinking  he 
has  delusions  of  grandeur.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  should  never  have  called 
Colonel  Llndberg  a  copperhead. 

The  President  should  read  his  history.  But 
a  man  so  busy  he  cannot  distinguish  that 
"Martin.  Barton,  and  Fish"  Is  net  and  never 
was  alliteration,  probably  has  not  the  time 
to  mark  out  the  fine  distinction  between 
Congressman  Vallandigham.  of  Ohio,  in  the 
Civil  War  and  Colonel  Lindbergh  today. 

War  had.  been  declared  when  Vallandigham 
spoke  his  words  denouncing  the  Civil  War. 
We  are  not  at  war.  And  it  was  only  last 
October  the  administration  was  saying  we 
were  not  going  to  war.  Remember?  All  aid, 
short  of  war.  We  can  still  hear  the  Presi- 
dent's Harvardian  pronunciation  and  accent. 
This  attack  on  Lindbergh  seems  to  us  to  be 
a  violation  of  that  spirit  of  fair  play  that 
says  every  American  can  speak  his  piece. 
Lindbergh  has  done  Just  that.  And  that  is 
all. 

The  trouble  is  we  are  In  war  hysteria.  We 
saw  that  at  that  Lindbergh  meeting  in  New 
York  last  week.  There  was  more  murder  in 
the  looks  of  both  pro  and  antis  on  the  street 
than,  we  bet,  in  the  opposing  armies  of 
Europe.  It  might  well  have  been  another 
Paris  Commune  in  the  dying  days  of  the 
Bourbon  autocracy.  We  predicted  this  war 
hysteria  and  we  all  warned  each  other  against 
it.  Now  we  have  reached  the  place  where 
one  of  our  charming  pro-British  friends  out 
in  the  newsroom  goes  into  mental  and 
spiritual  convulsions  whenever  the  ticker 
ticks  off  a  bad  piece  of  news  for  the  telegraph 
de;k. 

But  to  get  back  to  Copperhead  Vallandig- 
ham—and  here  is  where  Mr.  Roosevelt  should 
read  history.  For  almost  3  months  after  the 
fall  of  Sumter,  Lincoln  did  not  dare  call 
Congress  Into  session.  Why?  He  could  not 
get  a  majority  to  back  him.  Even  then  for 
months  it  was  debated  whether  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  could  be  suspended.  That 
never  was  given  congressional  approval. 

Now,  remember,  Vallandigham  branded 
Lincoln  a  usurper.  Vallandigham  contended 
the  South  could  never  be  conquered  and  that 
the  war  would  bring  political  and  economic 
ruin.  Vallandigham  was  wrong.  So  is  Lind- 
bergh today.  There  is  this  difference.  One 
man  uttered  treason  in  wartime.  The  other 
spoke  his  God-given  right  to  warn  and  warn 
and  warn  until  the  very  moment  war  actually 
is  declared. 

It  might  be  well  to  follow  the  course  of 
Mr.  Vallandigham.  He  was  beaten  for  re- 
election but  only  by  skulduggery,  a  gerry- 
mander to  change  his  district  for  the  pur- 
pose of  beating  him.  He  was  arrested  and 
sentenced  by  a  military  court  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war,  but  the  popular  resent- 
ment at  the  verdict  was  so  great  Lincoln 
banished  him  to  behind  Confederate  lines. 
Later  he  went  to  Canada,  where  he  did  all 
he  could  to  destroy  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment; yes,  the  Canada  we  now  seek  to 
aid.  He  was  a  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Ohio  during  his  period  of  banishment,  and 
in  1864  returned  unmolested  to  sit  in  the 
Democratic  convention  that  nominated 
George  McCIellan  to  oppose  Mr.  Lincoln. 

To  compare  the  two  men,  Vallandigham 
and  Lindbergh,  was  unworthy  of  a  great 
President.  It  would  be  unworthy  of  a  little 
President.  Vallandigham  encouraged  de- 
sertions In  wartime,  tried  to  prevent  raising 
of  troops,  and,  in  effect,  did  everything  to 
cripple  the  power  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Has  Lindbergh  done  any  of 
these  things? 

Let  us  repeat.  We  do  not  agree  with  Col- 
onel Lindbergh  at  all.  We  think  Hitler  Is  a 
world  menace.  Lindbergh  probably  does  not. 
We  think,  and  so  does  much  of  Washington, 
that  the  future  of  this  country  is  gravely  im- 
periled unless  Great  Britain  wins.  Lindbergh 
does  not  think  so.    But  neither  does  Herbert 
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Hoover.  He  was  a  gteat  man  once.' that  fel- 
low Hoover.  A  lot  of  you  high  hats  voted  for 
him  in  1928  because  Al  Smith  had  a  whisky 
voice  and  went  to  the  wTong  church.  Many 
others  in  high  places  agree  with  Lindbergh. 
Why  castigate  him? 

We  regret  exceedingly  his  resignation  from 
the  Reserve  force  of  the  Army.  Of  course,  he 
may  have  been  forced  out.  But  let  the  ad- 
ministration go  slow.  There  was  not  the  war 
fervor  in  Washington  this  month  there  was  in 
April  1940.  Does  the  President  know  that? 
Can  the  administration  put  us  to  war  if  we 
do  not  want  to  go  to  war?  We  wonder.  To 
us  out  here  in  the  Mddle  West  it  seems  that 
Britain  is  making  a  (;rand  fight,  but  there  are 
still  a  few  of  us  left]  who  think  that,  so  long 
as  the  administratldn  insists  we  are  not  at 
war,  it  is  the  rightjof  Charles  Lindbergh  or 
Hoover  or  William  Castle  or  Senator  Wheeler 
or  Senator  Clark  oB  anybody  else  to  try  to 
urge  us  to  stay  out  <if  war. 


British  Cities  and  Civil  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

.    I- 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 
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ARTICLE  FROM 


UNI 
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:TED  STATES  ML^NICI- 
NEWS 


Mr.  BURTON.  I  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consejnt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  stattement  entitled  "A  Mes- 
sage From  Britab  on  Cities  and  Civil 
Defense,"  publishlsd  by  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors  in  the  United 
States  Municipal  JNews  of  May  15. 1941. 

There  being  nb  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RfecoF.D,  as  follows: 
I  Prom   the   United    States   Municipal   News 

of  Mky  15,  1941) 
A  Message  From  BJirrAiN  on  Cities  and  Civil 
Defense 
It    will   be   recalled    that   on   January   31 
last,  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors 
submitted  a  repor ;  to  the  President  outlin- 
ing the  organizatkn  and  activities  of  a  civil 
defense    program    for    the    United    States. 
■  There    was   little    of    an    original    character 
In  the  report.     It  was  based  largely  on  the 
bitter  experience  ojf  English  cities  in  meeting 
their    new    responsibilities — because    it    was 
believed  that  avaijable  actual  experience  in- 
stead of  theory  aid  old  philosophies  should 
determine.   In   lar;e  part,   the   program   for 
our  country. 

It  was  stated  that  any  effective  organiza- 
tion must  recogr  Ize  the  fact  that  bombs, 
gases,  artlllerv  si  ells  and  microbes  simply 
fall  to  recogiiize  SUte  political  boundaries. 
Hence,  in  the  evert  of  an  emergency  we  must 
set  up  direct  relat|lonshlps  between  the  cities 
and  other  local  units  with  the  suggested 
FWeral  civil  defense  organization  which 
would  operate  theough  a  number  of  Federal 
regional  offices  to]  be  established  for  each  of 
the  existing  Anhy  corps  areas.  Further, 
complete  responsibility  should  be  placed  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  cities  within  each  re- 
gion and  the  Federal  regional  offices  must  be 
completely  coordinated  with  the  military 
branches  of  the  povernment. 

Unfortunately,  as  yet,  we  have  made  little 
progress    even    ini    the    fisld    of    preliminary 
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planning  for  civil  dsfense  along  these  lines. 
A  few  so-called  State  defense  councils  have 
been  created,  some  of  them  political  in 
nature,  even  though,  as  stated  above,  they 
would  be  useless  agencies  so  far  as  civil  de- 
fense In  an  emergency  is  concerned.  We  still 
have  a  surplus  of  Federal  coordinators,  of- 
fices, divisions,  agencies,  bureaus,  depart- 
ments, et  cetera,  here  In  Washington  with 
little  or  no  unity.  About  the  only  favorable 
sign  Is  the  fact  that  a  number  of  cities 
such  as  New  York  have  developed  integrated 
plans  for  the  protection  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation. 

The  present  condition  cannot  be  permitted 
to  continue,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  in  the 
next  few  days  a  plan  based  on  the  realities 
of  the  situation  will  be  placed  in  effect. 

This  whole  problem  is  so  important  that 
there  is  reproduced  in  this  Issue  of  the  United 
States  Municipal  News  one  of  the  most  au- 
thoritative statements  on  this  subject  which 
your  editor  has  been  privileged  to  hear.  It 
was  delivered  in  Ottawa  on  April  22  by  the 
Right  Honorable  Malcolm  MacDonald.  High 
Commissioner  to  Canada  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  before  the  annual  conference  of 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Mayors  and  Mu- 
nicipalities. Mr.  MacDonald's  statement, 
which  ought  to  be  studied  by  every  official 
in  the  United  States,  follows: 

"THE    ROLE    OF   BRITISH    CITIES    IN    THE    DEFENSB 
OF  BRriAIN 

"(By   the    Right    Honorable    Malcolm    Mac- 
Donald.    High    Commissioner    to    Canada 
from  the  United  Kingdom) 
"I  am  proud  to  be  your  guest  this  evening. 
But  I  feel  somewhat  overawed  by  the  com- 
pany. I  was  myself  once  an  humble  member 
of  a  municipal  council  in  Britain,  but  never 
rose  to  the  giddy  heights  of  being  a  mayor. 
It  is  an  honor  to  be  here  on  the  occasion 
when  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Mayors  and 
Municipalities  are  entertaining  so  many  of 
their  colleagues  from  the  United  States. 

"This  l6  a  gathering  of  civic  heads,  of  the 
chief  citizens  of  the  chief  cities  and   towns 
throughout  Canada  and  in  parts  of  our  good 
neighbor,  the  United  States.    You  have  su- 
preme responsibility  in  municipal   adminis- 
tration.     You    are    the    prime    ministers    of 
local   government.     There   are   some   people 
who.  because  it  is  called  local  government, 
think  that  it  is  something  of  comparatively 
small  importance.   They  are  wrong.    The  very 
opposite    is    the   case.     The   units    of   local 
government    are   the    cells    which    build    up 
together  a  vital  part  of  the  democratc  body 
politic.     I   shall   not    presume   to    speak   of 
local  government  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.    I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
your   procedures  here   to  estimat?   Its  exact 
Importance.    But  I  can  speak  of  the  place  of 
local  government  in   Britain,  and  I   have  a 
suspicion  that  what  I  say  aboftt  it  thsre  will 
not  be  wholly  Inapplicable  to  its  position  In 
this  continent.     In  Britain  we  are  fighting 
now  to   maintain  cur  democractic   liberties. 
We  think  that  they  are  so  essential  to  cur 
material  and  spiritual  well-baing  that  there 
Is  no  sacrifice  we  would  not  make  in  their 
defense.    Well,  at  the  very  heart  of  our  dem- 
ocratic system  lies  self-government  in  local 
affairs.    Without  a   healthy  system  of  local 
government  democracy  would  not  exist. 

"It  performs  a  number  of  Indispensable 
functions.  For  instance,  municipal  and  other 
local  councils  are  often  the  colleges,  so  to 
speak,  from  which  cvir  national  leaders 
graduate.  Some  of  our  most  famous  prime 
ministers  have  begun  their  political  careers 
as  local  councillors  or  aldermen,  and  some  of 
them  even  rose  to  be  mayors;  and  they  owed 
much  of  their  success  la  statecraft  to  the 
lessons  In  the  difficult  art  of  government 
which  they  learned.  I  suppose  this  may  be 
the  largest  gathering  of  future  Prime  Min- 
isters of  Canada  and  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  that  I  shall  ever  have  the  honor  to 
meet. 


"Again,  local  goveriunent  Is  a  wide  net  that 
draws  in  many  fish.  It  attracts  into  Its  man- 
ifold activities,  its  electoral  organizations,  its 
committees,  and  its  councils  a  countless  host 
of  citizens,  all  of  whom  thus  get  some  prac- 
tice in  government.  So  government  ceases 
to  be  a  monopoly  of  the  few — the  rich  or 
the  privileged.  Some  capacity  in  government 
is  widespread;  a  large  proportion  of  the  citi- 
zens in  the  State  are  also  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  rulers.  This  is  itself  a  sure 
safeguard  against  dictatorship.  When  so 
many  have  tasted  the  interest  and  enjoy- 
ment of  power  they  will  not  lightly  yield  it 
up  to  a  tyrant. 

"But.  above  all,  a  sound  development  of 
local  government  prevents  the  system  of 
parliamentary  democracy  itself  from  declin- 
ing into  another  form  of  dictatorship.  If  too 
much  power  Is  concentrated  in  the  central 
government,  it  tends  to  reproduce  some  of 
the  bad  qualities  of  a  dictator.  It  Is  neces- 
sarily aloof:  it  Is  not  in  close  touch  with  the 
everyday  life  of  the  people  In  their  various 
localities,  and  cannot  adapt  Itself  to  differing 
local  conditions  which  require  some  elasticity 
In  government;  its  administration  Is  rigid  and 
bureaucratic.  But  If  large  powers  of  admin- 
istration are  widely  delegated  over  many  local 
councils,  who  are  In  close  association  with 
conditions  in  their  respective  areas,  admin- 
istration can  be  tempered  to  varying  circum- 
stances, and  then  government  becomes  inti- 
mate and  sympathetic  with  the  people.  That 
is  the  great,  essential  function  of  local  gov- 
ernment. It  prevents  democracy  from  be- 
coming bureaucracy. 

"But  you  have  not  come  here  to  listen  to 
me  philoscphlzing.    You  are  met  to  consider 
local  government  in  relation  to  war.    You  are 
anxious  to  know  what  is  the  part  played  by 
the  municipalities  and  how  they  have  ac- 
quitted themselves  in  the  crisis  In  Britain.    I 
can  tell  you  quite  simply.    Local  government 
In  Great  Britain  never  had  such  a  glorious 
vindication  as  during  these  last  9   months 
when  the  Nazis  have   descended   upon   the 
Island   in   their  most   savage   fury   and   at- 
tempted to  lam  the  life  out  of  it.     It  is  as 
though  a  murderer  strikes  viciously — smash, 
smash,  smash,  at  his  victim,  endeavoring  to 
break  his  bones,  to  spill  his  life's  blood,  to 
knock  the  breath  out  of  his  body.    But  the 
victim  won't  oblige.     His  bones  do  nothing 
more  than  crack,  his  blood  continues  to  cir- 
culate, and  he  goes  on  breathing.     And  in- 
stead of  succumbing  he  gradually  gathers  his 
own  strength  and  strikes  back  at  his  assail- 
ant, using  his  fists  until  in  the  end  he  has 
the  murderer  by  the  throat  and  at  his  mercy. 
That  is  going  to  be  the  end  of  the  story  cf 
this  fight  between  Britain  and  Germany. 

"Well,  we  owe  the  survival  of  Britain  dur- 
ing those  fateful  months  In  large  mesisure 
to  the  municipal  authorities.  We  owe  it,  too. 
to  the  new  regional  organizations  which  have 
been  Interposed  as  a  link  between  the  cen- 
tral government  and  the  local  authorities. 
That  is  a  new  piece  of  machinery  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government  which  was  invented  to 
serve  a  wartime  purpose  and  which  has 
proved  so  valuable  that  I  believe  it  will  live 
on  into  the  days  of  peace.  But  much  of  the 
brunt  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  raids  has 
been  borne  by  the  mvmicipal  authorities 
themselves.  If  I  may  say  bo,  I  can  tell  tht» 
magnificent  story  with  special  knowledge,  be- 
cause the  Minister  of  Health — which  was  the 
rather  unhealthy  pest  which  I  held  until  I 
departed  for  Canada — with  the  Minister  of 
Home  Security  now  as  a  close  colleague  is 
the  miniJiter  of  the  central  government  mcst 
concerned  with  watching  and  supervising  th« 
work  of  the  local  authorities. 

"Our  organization  of  civil  defense  Is  based 
on  those  authorities.  They  are  the  units  of 
action.  The  air-raid  wardens,  the  rescue 
squads,  the  fire  brigades,  the  first-aid  teams, 
and  all  the  variotis  companies  which  form 
the  great  army  fighting  this  civilians'  de- 
fensive war  are  organized  in  units  based  oa 
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ine  quesiicn  orten  comes  to  me:  wui  it  oe 
nfe  to  leave  money  In  a  bank  during  the 
coming  years?     The  brief  answer  is,  "Tea." 


His  letter  to  tne  President  yesterday  was 
entirely  within  his  rights.  We  are  not  at 
war.    Even  Presidents  do  not  enhance  their 


that  the  future  of  this  country  is  gravely  im- 
periled unless  Great  Britain  wins.  Lindbergh 
does  not  think  so.    But  neither  does  Herbert 


Unfortunately,  las  yet,  we  nave  maae  im-ic 
progress   even    Inj    the    fisld    of    preliminary 
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municipal  areas  and  in  commands  under  the 
municipal  authorities.  I  think  It  is  scarcely 
appreciated  by  the  public  in  Britain  and  be- 
yond how  remarkably  efficient  the  work  of 
the  local  authorities  has  been.  I  don't  say 
that  it  has  been  by  any  means  faultless.  One 
or  two  local  authorities  have  been  failures; 
we  have  had  to  replace  them.  And  all  of 
them,  no  doubt,  made  mistakes.  The  Brit- 
lah  people  have  not  suddenly  become  a 
heavenly  host  of  angels,  possessed  of  all  the 
virtues.  They  are  very  human — human  In 
their  frailties  as  well  as  In  their  sudden  man- 
ifestation o:  qualities  that  are  sublime.  Even 
the  municipal  authorities  have  made  mis- 
takes. Nevertheless,  our  debt  to  them  Is 
huge,  and  Its  full  measure  Is  not  generally 
known.  For  we  could  not  advertise  it  suffi- 
ciently. We  could  not  turn  the  brilliant 
■earchllght  of  publicity  on  much  of  the  de- 
tails of  their  work.  Otherwise  it  would  have 
led  to  information  reaching  the  enemy  which 
he  greatly  desired  to  have.  We  did  not  wish 
to  Inform  him  each  morning  after  the  raids 
of  the  night  before  of  the  amount  of  de- 
struction that  he  had  succeeded  in  doing  or 
that  he  had  failed  to  do  in  any  particular 
case.  Nor.  when  he  had  done  much  damage, 
did  we  wish  to  tell  him  how  quickly  that 
damage  was  repaired.  It  was  far  better  that 
he  should  think  that  the  hurt  which  he  bad 
done  to  a  town  was  lasting;,  so  that  he  as- 
sumed he  could  scratch  It  off  his  visiting 
list  for  a  while  and  not  return  to  it  imme- 
diately to  give  it  another  dose  of  his  savagery. 

"Therefore  the  gigantic  scale  of  much  of 
the  work  of  local  authorities  went  unrecorded 
In  the  newspapers,  unnoted  by  the  public. 
Por  Instance,  if  after  a  single  night's  raid  a 
town  discovered  at  dawn  that  four-fifths  of 
Its  water  supply  was  destroyed  owing  to 
broken  mains,  we  didn't  tell  our  public;  we 
didn't  tell  the  enemy.  And  when  by  Hercu- 
lean efforts  the  water  department  of  that  mu- 
nicipal* ty  repaired  the  mains  so  swiftly  that 
half  the  water  supply  was  restored  at  the 
end  of  48  hours,  three-quarters  of  it  by  the 
end  of  the  third  day.  and  the  whole  of  it  by 
the  fourth,  we  didn't  tell  that,  either.  Yet 
these  miracles  of  repair  and  recovery  were 
being  performed  all  the  time. 

"Town  after  town  received  the  honor  of  the 
attentions  of  the  enemy.  Each  In  turu  had 
Its  night  of  vicious  assault.  Some  of  them  re- 
ceived the  attack  on  2  or  3  nights  In  suc- 
cession. London  took  Its  punishment  every 
night  for  2  whole  months.  Many  of  them  re- 
ceived repeated  return  visits  at  Intervals.  All 
of  them  replied  to  barbarlun  with  heroism. 

"The  list  of  stricken  towns  Is  now  a  long 
oce:  London.  Ola^ow,  Cardiff,  Coventry, 
Birmingham.  Liverpool.  Newcastle,  Ports- 
mouth, Bristol,  and  a  great  host  of  others. 
There  Is  one  remarkable  thing  about  the  roll 
of  honor.  Bvery  name  upon  It  Is  classified 
•s  wciuided.  None  of  them  Is  killed.  None 
cf  them  has  died  of  wounds.  Not  one  of  them 
has  ever  withdrawn  for  a  moment  from  the 
active  flf^htlng  line.  They  have  scarcely  even 
done  what  the  gallant  Sir  Andrew  Barton  is 
reported  to  have  done  In  the  rollicking  ballad 
which  records  his  hectic  naval  action.  Struck 
by  a  cannon  ball,  grievously  wounded,  miss- 
ing a  limb  or  two.  he  sat  down  upon  the  deck 
of  his  frigate  and  cried  cheerily  to  the  sailors: 

**  Tight  on  my  merry  men  all, 
I  am  hurt,  but  I  am  not  slain, 
m  lay  me  down  and  bleed  awhile 
And  then  111  rise  and  fight  again.' 

"The  battered  boroughs  of  old  Britain 
have  not  lain  down  to  bleed  awhile.  They 
have  dressed  their  wounds  whilst  they  stood 
and  fought.  There  Is  no  more  glorious  page 
In  the  proud  history  of  municipal  government. 

"The  multitude  and  variety  of  their 
actions  during  and  Immediately  following  the 
phase  of  battle  are  extraordinary.  In  many 
ct  them  they  get  Invaluable  help  from  vol- 


untary organizations,  and  especially  that 
superb  women's  organization.  Women's  Vol- 
tmtary  Service.  I  can  only  select  a  repre- 
sentative example  of  their  activities.  The 
local  authority  supervises  the  police  and  air- 
raid wardens  who  keep  watch  and  ward  In 
the  streets;  and  ths  fire  brigades  who  extin- 
guish the  confiagrations,  and  the  first-aid 
poets  where  the  walking  casualties  are 
tended;  and  the  ambulance  and  hospital 
services  which  care  for  the  more  seriously 
wounded,  and  the  discovery.  Identification 
and  burial  of  the  dead.  They  regulate  the 
evacuation  of  women  and  children  where  It 
is  necessary  to  get  them  out  of  harm's  way, 
and  they  provide  food,  clothes  and  shelter 
for  families  who  are  themselves  unscathed 
but  whose  homes  have  been  blown  to  king- 
dom come.  Their  expert  departments  handle 
the  work  of  restoring  the  damaged  water, 
gas  and  electric  supplies;  they  are  responsi- 
ble, too,  for  organizing  the  swift  and  steady 
repairs  to  many  scores  of  thousands  of 
damaged  houses  so  that  their  occupants  can 
live  In  them  again  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  raids. 

"That  is  Just  a  selection  out  of  the  modern 
list  of  duties  of  municipal  councils  In 
Britain!  It  is  a  sample  of  what  is  coming  to 
you  If  after  the  Battle  of  Britain  there  is  a 
Battle  of  Canada  or  a  Battle  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

"Let  me  take  you  even  closer  to  the 
scene.  Let  me  show  you  a  glimpse  of  the 
municipal  authorities  In  the  actual  front 
line  at  the  moment  of  action,  as  you  might 
see  them  any  evening  in  Britain.  It  is  9 
o'clock  in  the  evening  in  Ottawa  now;  it  Is 
2  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  that  little 
island.  This  Is  the  scene  that,  whilst  we 
sit  here,  is  being  enacted  in  many  places 
there.  It  is  pitch  black  In  the  streets; 
there  Is  a  drone  of  airplanes  overhead, 
punctuated  by  the  whistle  and  crash  of 
bombs  and  the  angry  retorts  of  the  anti- 
aircraft guns.  The  nerve  center  of  civil 
defense  action  in  every  borough  is  what  is 
called  the  control  room.  This  Is  a  cluster 
of  underground  apartments  beneath  some 
convenient  building — usually  the  town  hall. 
There  are  gathered  the  local  civilian  chiefs; 
they  are  on  duty  all  night;  they  rarely  get 
heme;  they  take  It  in  turns  to  snatch  some 
sleep  on  the  camp  beds  In  the  control  room 
dormitory.  There  is  the  town  clerk  who 
has,  so  to  speak,  discarded  his  wig  for  a  tin 
helmet.  There  is  His  Worship  the  Mayor. 
It  would  be  an  abuse  even  of  the  poet's  and 
orator's  license  to  say  that  he  has  discarded 
his  chain  of  office  for  a  suit  of  chain  armor. 
But  that  chief  civic  dignitary  who  before 
the  war  spent  his  evenings  dozing  through 
after-dinner  speeches  now  spends  his  nights 
very  much  awake  helping  to  direct  semi- 
military  operations.  These  and  the  other 
control  officer^  are  surrounded  in  those  sub- 
terranean rooms  by  the  heads  of  the  several 
civil-defense  services,  as  generals  in  the  mo- 
ment of  battle  are  surrounded  by  their  staffs. 
And  in  a  room  next  door  are  the  messenger 
boys,  ready  at  any  moment,  if  there  is  a 
break -down  in  communications,  to  issue  Into 
the  street  above,  Jump  on  their  bicycles 
and  ride  through  the  bombardment  to  de- 
liver information  to  some  sector  of  the  front. 
Some  of  those  boys  have  met  a  hero's  death 
on  those  Journeys.  And  In  another  room 
are  the  telephone  girls;  for,  as  I  say,  these 
control  rooms  are  the  very  nerve  center  of 
all  the  action  In  the  borough.  Into  them  is 
telephoned  by  the  police  and  wardens  in  the 
streets  above  news  of  every  incident  as  It 
occurs;  a  high  explosive  bomb  In  this  road, 
a  stick  of  incendiary  bombs  on  that  block 
of  buildings,  an  imexploded  bomb  some- 
where else,  and  so  on.  And  immediately 
the  chiefs  of  staff  telephone  out  from  the 
control  room  directions  to  the  appropriate 
civil  defense  services  strategically  distributed 


at  their  stations  over  the  whole  area  above. 
To  the  stretcher  bearer  and  ambulance  par- 
ties waiting  for  a  summons  to  help  the 
wounded,  to  the  rescue  squads  who  will  tim- 
nel  through  the  ruined  buildings  to  release 
the  living,  to  the  firemen  always  ready  to 
engage  the  fiames  of  this  modern  hell,  and 
to  the  rest. 

"It  has  been  a  lovely  revelation,  this  swift, 
cool,  efficient  adaptation  of  a  multitude  of 
ordinary  citizens  to  the  task  of  fighting  a  war 
on  their  own  doorsteps.  Untrained  to  war- 
fare, they  have  acquitted  themselves  under 
fire  like  crack  troops.  And  among  those  to 
whom  I  tised  to  take  off  my  tin  hat  in  most 
profound  admiration  were  your  fellow  mayors. 
Night  after  night  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
being  w^lth  them  and  their  colleagues  in  their 
control  rooms,  and  of  stepping  with  them  Into 
the  streets  on  tours  of  inspection  of  their 
various  services.  There  Is  a  long  tradition  In 
British  history  that  the  chosen  heads  of  each 
municipality  are  the  guardians  of  the  civic 
freedom  and  rights  of  every  one  of  their  fel- 
low burgesses  In  some  periods  of  stress  and 
strife  In  cur  national  story,  mayors,  alder- 
men, and  town  clerks  have  even  died  on  the 
battlefield  or  the  scaffold  defending  those 
sacred  rights  against  some  contemporary  ty- 
rant. But  never  was  that  high  tradition  cf 
the  mayor's  office  upheld  more  nobly  than  It 
is  today,  when  the  civic  dignitaries  of  munici- 
palities all  over  the  Kingdom  are  cool  leaders 
m  the  forefront  of  the  firm— and  It  is  fjoing 
to  be  the  victorious — resistance  to  Hitler's 
attack  on  the  whole  stock  of  our  democratic 
liberties." 

Thus,  the  message  from  the  former  Minister 
of  Health  of  Great  Britain  who  played  a  lead- 
ing part  m  English  civil  defense.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  somehow  or  other  England  al- 
ways "muddles  through."  At  present  it  is 
clear  that  we  are  "muddling  through"  end, 
unless  we  can  utilize  the  experience  abroad, 
we  shall  have  failed  to  build  up  a  structure 
and  program  based  on  the  realities  of  modern 
warfare — instead  of  a  structure  and  program 
based  upon  archaic  and  obsolete  political 
boundaries.  Civil  or  passive  defense  in  the 
United  States  must  be  organized  along  the 
same  lines  as  active  or  military  defense,  name- 
ly, on  a  national  foundation,  if  we  are  to  be 
prepared  for  an  emergency  that  all  of  us  trust 
will  never  occur.  As  one  municipal  official 
recently  stated: 

"Our    present    organization    for    handling 
civil    defense    may   satisfactorily   meet    the 
needs  of  community  singing,  folk  dancing 
and  basket  weaving  but  It  is  Ul-stiited  to  the 
Job  ahead  of  us." 


Ik)ly  Name  Society  Breakfast 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  May  5, 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A.  PARLEY 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  the  address  delivered  by  the  Hon- 
orable James  A.  Farley  at  the  annual 
communion  and  breakfast  cf  the  Holy 
Name  Society  of  the  New  York  Post 
Office,  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City, 
on  April  27,  1941. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  [ 

Mr.  Farley.  It  was i with  real  pleasure  that  I 
received  the  invitatljan  of  the  Holy  Name  So- 
ciety of  the  New  York  Post  OfBce  to  Join 
In  your  annual  ccijimunion  and  breakfast, 
even  though  I  am  :no  longer  associated  in 
an  official  capacity  with  the  Department. 

There  is  something  fine  and  traditional 
about  the  Postal  Service  that  gets  into  your 
blood.  It  starts  from  the  time  when  you  are 
sworn  in  and  it  stajjs  with  you  to  your  dying 
day.  That  is  the  ^ttltude  of  everyone  who 
has  ever  been  connected  with  the  Service; 
and.  like  others  who  have  retired  from  active 
duty,  I  shall  alwajjs  feel  during  my  entire 
lifetime  that  I  am,  part  and  parcel  of  this 
great  organization. 

You  are  to  be  hedirtlly  congratulated  upon 
the  great  showing  which  you  made  at  the 
altar  rail  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  this 
morning,  and  the  thousands  who  have  as- 
sembled here  to  break  bread  together  on 
this  delightful  occasion. 

Your  spiritual  director.  Father  Klernan, 
must  be  Indeed  a  hiippy  man  today.  The  offi- 
cers of  your  society  may  well  be  proud  of 
this  impressive  demonstration.  At  a  critical 
moment  in  the  hlspory  of  all  civilization,  at 
a  time  like  this,  when  the  assertion  is  made 
that  religion  has  died  out,  that  God  has 
taken  a  holiday.  It  is  gratifying,  it  is  reassur- 
ing, to  see  this  vast  body  of  men  openly 
pledge  their  unwavering  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  the  faith  of  their  fathers  and  the  honor 
of  their  country. 

As  I  have  stated  I  shall  always  be  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  Postal  Service. 
I  am  delighted  with  the  reports  of  progress 
and  the  continued  success  that  is  being  made 
'  under  the  admin. stratlon  of  our  mutual 
friend.  Frank  Walker,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. We  are  fortunate  that  we  have  such 
a  man  in  charge  of  this  great  department  of 
the  Government.  He  is  a  splendid  Christian 
gentleman,  an  able  executive,  and  a  man 
whose  whole  heart  Is  In  his  work.  I  am  sure 
that  he  Is  delighted,  as  we  all  are,  in  the  loyal 
and  efficient  support  that  Is  being  given  to 
him  and  his  assltants  in  full  measure  by 
the  postmasters  and  postal  employees 
throughout  the  Nitlon. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  postal  receipts 
continue  onward  and  upward.  In  establish- 
ing so  many  camps  around  the  country,  the 
Army  has  undoubtedly  done  its  share  to  In- 
crease the  business  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. The  clerks  and  carriers  have  probably 
observed  the  increase  In  what  might  be 
termed  personal  correspondence.  I  am  sure 
all  the  boys  in  the  camps  are  writing  to  their 
sweethearts,  and  the  sweethearts  are  writing 
to  the  boys.  Of  course,  the  postmasters,  the 
clerks,  and  the  carriers  are  not  privileged  to 
read  any  of  the  letters,  but  perhaps  they  may 
take  an  occasional  look  at  a  postal  card. 

One  of  the  first  Impressions  to  be  gathered 
here  this  morning  Is  the  unity  of  purpose 
that  has  brought  us  together.  "United  we 
stand,  divided  we  fall"  has  a  special  signifi- 
cance to  each  American  today.  We  have  aU 
seen  the  result  of  the  military  strategy  to  di- 
vide and  then  destroy.  Let  us  not  be  de- 
ceived. We  listen  to  the  radio  from  early 
morning  until  midnight,  and  we  realize  that 
what  is  happening  abroad  is  bound  to  have 
an  effect  upon  our  own  country.  We  are  all 
thankful  for  what  we  have  here,  and  the 
thing  for  us  to  do  Is  to  work  together  as  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  to  give  our  united  support 
to  the  President  and  to  the  administration. 

We  should  be  so  united  In  the  defense  of 
our  democracy  that  you  could  go  out  on  the 
street  and  ask  the  first  man  you  meet  how  he 
stands  on  the  question,  multiply  his  answer 
by  132.000.000,  and  obtain  the  public  opinion 
and  the  private  sentiment  of  the  American 
people. 


There  are  those  who  find  fault  with  our 
system  of  government.  There  will  be  faults 
in  any  system  of  government  that  is  directed 
by  human  beings.  But  with  aU  its  faults, 
who  is  there  that  would  care  to  exchange  It 
for  a  system  of  government  that  dictates  what 
you  shall  think,  what  you  shall  say,  and  how 
you  shall  live;  a  system  of  government  that 
would  deprive  us  of  our  freedom  of  worship, 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  right  of  free 
speech. 

A  line  of  the  inscription  on  the  pedestal  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  Harbor 
reads:  "I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden 
door."  This  country  has  always  been  and  al- 
ways win  be  the  land  of  opportunity.  We 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  however,  that 
the  brave  men  and  women  who  came  to  settle 
on  our  shores  in  the  early  days  for  the  most 
part  sought  the  opportunity  of  religious 
freedom.  We  must  keep  that  thought  In 
mind,  and  it  must  be  forever  a  part  of  the 
American  heritage. 

The  characteristic  of  this  Nation  is  essen- 
tially spiritual.  The  purchase  of  ammunition, 
tanks,  airplanes,  and  the  Implements  cf  war 
will  be  of  no  avail  without  the  moral  and 
spiritual  support  of  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
people.  Let  us  stand  together  and  let  us 
face  the  world  together  as  one  solid,  unified 
force  for  the  maintenance  of  our  American 
ideals  and  the  preservation  of  our  beloved 
country. 

It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
this  morning  and  to  see  each  of  you  again. 
I  hope  to  be  Invited  to  be  with  you  In  the 
future,  and  If  I  am,  I  asstire  you  that  the 
postman  won't  have  to  ring  twice. 


Auditor  of  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  May  5, 1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  PUERTO  RICO  WORLD 
JOURNAL  AND  STATEMENT  BY  THE  AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL  OF  PUERTO  RICO 


Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
World  Journal  of  Puerto  Rico,  which  re- 
fers to  a  recent  appointment  to  an  office 
in  Puerto  Rico,  and  also  a  statement  by 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  Puerto  Rico  re- 
garding the  same  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Puerto   Rico   World   Journal   of 

April  28,  1941  ] 

A  Nzw  AtrorroR 

Occasionally  we  hear  about  a  man  who  has 
worked  faithfully  for  his  employer  in  a  posi- 
tion of  responsibility  for  many  years,  only  to 
be  overlooked  when  the  time  comes  to  move 
some  one  to  a  higher  and  more  lucrative  posi- 
tion. In  most  instances  the  promoted  man 
Is  able  to  hold  the  higher  post  through  the 
efficient  and  experienced  efforts  of  the  fnis- 
trated  veteran. 

Such  a  man  Is  Jos6  G.  L6pez,  acting  audi- 
tor of  Puerto  Rico,  whose  failure  to  receive 
the  appointment  to  the  post  of  auditor  has 


made  a  lot  of  people  very  unhappy  dn  this 
Island.  Not  only  are  they  unhappy;  they  are 
confused.  They  have  known  Mr.  Lopez  for 
many  years.  They  have  associated  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  audltorshlp  In  Puerto 
Rico  with  a  man  who.  for  2  months  each  year 
of  the  9  years  In  which  he  has  been  assistant 
auditor,  has  taken  the  full  responsibility  of 
that  important  government  office.  There  ere 
many  who  recall  that  Mr.  Lopez  started  In 
the  auditor's  office  27  years  ago  and  has 
worked  continuously  since  then,  establishing 
a  record  for  honesty  and  ability  that  has  bjen 
beyond  reproach.  Prior  to  becoming  ass  st- 
ent auditor  he  served  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  for  11  years  as  general  examiner  of 
accounts.  If  Mr.  Lopez  were  called  upon  to 
fill  out  an  application  for  the  post  of  auditor 
of  Puerto  Rico,  no  man  could  honestly  deny 
him  the  appointment  to  the  position  that 
his  background  and  record  so  clearly  shew 
him  to  be  the  best  and  proper  choice  for  the 
Job. 

To  add  to  the  confusion.  President  Roose- 
velt has  named  Patrick  Fltzslmmons,  of  Los 
Angeles,  to  the  audltorshlp  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Doubtless  Mr.  PMtzslmmons  is  a  capable  man 
and  we  would  not  presume  to  Intimate  that 
he  will  make  a  poor  auditor.  But,  so  far 
as  Puerto  Rico  is  concerned,  all  that  is 
known  about  Mr.  Fltzslmmons  here  is  that 
he  comes  from  Txm  Angeles,  out  In  Cali- 
fornia. United  States  of  America.  What 
we  do  know,  however.  Is  that  Mr.  Lopez, 
who  comes  from  Puerto  Rico,  Is  more  than 
capable  of  carrying  on  the  work  In  which 
he   has  devoted   27   years  of   his   life. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Lopez'  ability  to  fill  the 
position  was  most  forcefxilly  borne  out 
through  the  recent  acceptance  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  by  Gov.  Guy  J.  Swope,  of  the 
1941-42  budget,  prepared  by  Mr.  Lopez,  and 
accepted  without  amendments  •  •  • 
for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  Puerto 
Rico.  And  more  significant,  perhaps,  is  the 
fact  that  this  budget  was  prepared  while 
Mr.  Ldpez  was  acting  auditor,  and  under 
a  legislature  controlled  by  a  new  party 
whose  legislation  was  not  only  voluminous 
but  of  a  nature  that  entailed  the  most 
exacting  changes  from  previous  budgets  to 
provide  for  new  revenues  and  new  expendi- 
tures. Last  year's  budget,  also  prepared 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Lopez,  was  so 
scientifically  and  efficiently  compiled  that 
it  was  closed  at  the  end  of  the  year  with 
a  surplus  of  $1,500,000. 

In  view  of  the  development  in  Washington 
to  a  real  inter-American  consciousness  that 
has  as  its  keynote  the  cementing  of  good  will 
between  Spanish-  and  English-speaking  peo- 
ples of  this  hemisphere,  we  feel  that  Wash- 
ington missed  the  bus  by  a  wide  margin  when 
It  failed  to  give  a  Puerto  Rlcan  a  position  he 
deserved  and  one  that  he  has  proved  himself 
capable  of  filling.  Often  repeated  but  seldom 
heeded,  the  Federal  Government's  treatment 
of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  is  closely  watched 
by  the  South  American  republics  who  see  In 
Puerto  Rlco  the  proving  ground  of  Uncle 
Sam's  attitude  toward  a  people  with  a  simi- 
lar language  and  much  the  same  culture  as 
their  own. 

With  solidarity  of  paramount  Importance, 
the  appointment  of  a  Puerto  Rlcan  to  the 
post  of  Auditor  would  have  been  a  gesture 
of  more  significance  and  of  greater  value  than 
the  position  In  question  would  Indicate.  This 
administration  should  awaken  to  a  new  sense 
of  responsibilities  in  dealing  with  Spanish- 
speaking  peoples,  whether  they  are  citizens 
under  the  American  flag  or  members  of  any 
one  of  the  21  republics. 

The  transformation  from  III  will  to  good  will 
is  not  only  highly  desirable,  it  is  necessary. 
A  Puerto  Rlcan  has  proved  himself  deserving 
of  a  position  in  the  service  of  his  own  peo- 
ple. He  has  the  endorsement  of  all  political 
parties  on  the  Island.  His  record  Is  excellent. 
Why  was  Mr.  Fitzsimmons,  of  Los  Aiigeles, 
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flven  the  tppolntment  of  Auditor  of  Puerto 
Blco?  Perhaps  It  isn't  too  late  to  give  prac- 
tical  expression  to  the  good-neighbor  policy 
by  naming  Jo8«  G.  L6pez  to  the  poet  he 
deserves. 

ArrOKKST  CZNOUL  OFTZKS  RmZDT  IN  L6rxz 
CASZ — SI7CCEST8  BESIDZNCC  OT  APPOINTEES  BE 
BEQUTXCO    BT    LAW 

Suggesting  what  Is  believed  to  be  the  first 
solution  to  the  Presidential  appointment  of 
relative  strangers  to  governmental  positions 
In  Puerto  Rico.  Attorney  General  George  A. 
Ilalcolm  said  yesterday  that  an  amendment 
to  the  organic  act  could  be  passed  making 
It  obligatory  for  a  candidate  to  be  a  resident 
of  the  Island  for  1.  3.  or  3  years  to  be  qualified 
for  such  an  appointment.  Citing  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  as  an  example,  the  Attorney 
General  said  that  their  organic  laws  require 
that,  among  other  qualifications,  in  any  sim- 
Sar  appointee. 

The  Attorney  General's  suggestion  was 
proposed,  he  said.  In  the  matter  of  acting 
Aixlltor  Joa^  A.  Ij6pes  who  was  regarded  lo- 
cally as  the  logical  apfwlntee  to  the  post  of 
auditor  until  it  was  disclosed  a  week  ago 
yesterday  that  President  Roosevelt  had  ap- 
pointed Patrick  Fltaslnunons  of  Los  Angeles 
to  the  position. 

lastiing  a  5harp  warning  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  misunderstood,  or  accused  of  in- 
terfering in  a  political  matter  out  of  his 
Jurisdiction.  Malcolm  said,  however,  that,  like 
otho?  in  Puerto  Rico,  "I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  Lopez'  ability." 

In  clearly  defining  his  stand  on  the  matter, 
the  attorney  general  asked,  "Why  cant  the 
matter  be  treated  in  a  nonpoUtical.  noncon- 
tioverslal  way  by  simply  amending  o\ir  or- 
ganic act?  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
Lbpes.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  him 
appointed  to  the  post.  But  going  on  from 
there,  however,  I  am  also  acquainted  with  the 
new  auditor  (Fitssimmons).  I  spent  some 
time  with  him  when  he  passed  through  here 
J^t  year  on  his  way  from  Santo  Domingo  to 
Alaska.  I  knew  him  in  China  and  the  Philip- 
pines. I  know  him  also  as  a  high-class  man — 
a  good  fellow — but  that  Is  not  the  point. 
We  have  good  men  right  here  in  Puerto  Rico." 

"The  remedy."  Malcolm  added,  "is  not  to 
deal  in  personalities.  Why  not  In  these  cases 
pick  the  man  best  qualified,  but  preferably 
one  who  knows  the  Island  through  having 
resided  her*.  That  could  be  done  by  such  an 
amendment  to  the  organic  act." 

.'attorney  General  Malcolm  suggested  that 
!t  was  not  too  late  yet  to  secure  such  an 
amendment  In  time  to  reconsider  L6peE  as 
auditor. 


Central  Vdkj  Project  •£  Calif orau 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

CV  CAUrOBNIA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 


Fridttv.  March  21, 1941 


ARTICLE  PROM  THE  SATURDAT  EVENINO 
POST  BY  MAGNER  WHTTB 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  been  active  in  the  fight  to  secure 
congressional  approval  of  California's 
Central  Valley  project  ever  since  the  co- 
ordination of  the  water  resources  within 
the  Interior  basin  of  California  was  first 
suggested.  I  have  found  Mr.  Magner 
White's  article  which  recently  appeared 


in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  under  the 
caption  of  "We're  moving  the  rain"  of 
tremendous  interest. 

Because  I  believe  that  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures and  descriptive  matter  which  is  con- 
tained in  this  tremendously  able  article 
will  be  helpful  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
consideration  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  Appropriation  Act,  which  now 
holds  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  I  ask 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  member- 
ship that  the  article  to  which  I  have  just 
lef erred  be  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California,  Mag- 
ner White's  article.  We're  Moving  the 
Rain,  follows: 

(Prom  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  April 
27.    19401 

WC'RZ  MOVWG  THE  RaIH 

(By  Magner  White) 

You  can  ride  through  the  Central  Valley 
water-project  area  In  California  for  2  days 
without  knowing  you  are  in  It,  it  Is  so  big. 
You  see  only  the  83  cities,  towns,  and  ham- 
lets: the  rivers,  the  alpine  mountains  in  the 
north,  the  dying  orchards  in  the  south,  canals, 
barges,  and  power  lines.  It  is  more  than 
500  miles  long.  Virtually,  the  project  tends 
to  remake  an  area  containing  two-thirds  of 
the  agricultural  lands  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, that  great  mountain-hemmed  basin 
which  is  the  Central  Valley;  which.  Itself,  is 
two  valleys,  the  Sacramento  in  the  north, 
the  San  Joaquin  in  the  south. 

There  was  never  another  project  Just  like 
it.  It  doesn't  add  a  single  Irrigated  acre  to 
the  national  total,  yet.  primarily.  It  Is  an 
Irrigation  project.  Other  projects  have  made 
desert  and  wastelands  blcom;  this  one  seeks 
to  keep  blooming  about  2.000.000  acres  of 
fabulously  rich  lands  threatened  with  unique 
disasters.  It  extends  from  near  the  Te- 
hachapi  Divide,  about  50  miles  north  of  Los 
Angelee,  almost  to  the  Oregon  State  line. 
Two-thirds  of  agricultural  California  lies 
within  its  scope.  Its  mission,  save  for  hydro- 
electricjxjwer.  Is  not  development,  but  rescue. 

You  ride  in  your  car,  travel  afoot,  float  In 
river  boats,  glide  in  trains,  and  you  see  the 
symbolical  elements  of  the  economy  It  Is  de- 
signed to  save.  It  is  in  shriveled  asparagus 
plants,  stunted  by  encroaching  salt  tide- 
waters on  rich  delta  lands  near  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  from  which  once  came  99  percent 
of  the  Nation's  canned  asparagus,  and  where 
now  150.000.000  worth  of  factories,  five  mu- 
nicipalities, and  400.000  acres  of  land  often- 
times gasp  for  fresh  water.  It  is  in  the 
plight  of  a  San  Joaquin  VaUey  farmer,  trying 
vainly  to  get  water  from  a  well,  now  250 
feet  deep  and  dry,  which  once — and  that 
only  20  years  ago —  found  "earth's  sweet  flow- 
ing breast"  at  from  10  to  20  feet.  It  Is  in  that 
drought  year  of  Indian  legend  when  not  a 
drop  of  water  fell  in  all  the  great  Central 
Valley.  It  is  in  the  flood  years — and  you've 
read  about  those.    What  floods! 

In  1862  boats  rose  up  out  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  proceeded  up  to  Sulsun  Bay.  then 
cut  across  country,  over  farmhouses  and 
towns,  88  miles  to  Stockton,  rescuing  ma- 
rooned citizens.  That  was  the  year  newly 
Inaugurated  Gov.  Leland  Stanford  led  an 
inaugural  reception  party  to  the  mansion  at 
Sacramento  and  found  the  only  way  in  was 
throtigh  a  second-story  window — by  boat. 
In  another  flood  several  decades  ago,  steam- 
boaU  went  down  to  Tulare  Lake,  200  miles 
inland,  and  were  stranded.  Yet  drought 
strikes  and  river  navigation  is  paralyzed. 
Need  for  the  great  new  project  Is  in  all  these 
extremes.  It  is  in  the  112.5  Inches  of  rain- 
fall recorded  one  year  at  Shasta  Dam  site  and 
the  less  than  8  Inches  at  Bakersfield  at  the 
other  end  of  Central  Valley  the  same  year. 

It  is  in  the  clamor  of  the  people.  Some 
saying,  with  Gov.  Culbert  L.  Olson's  New  Deal 


administration,  "Power!  Power!  Get  ready 
for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  of  the 
West  and  cheap,  publicly  owned  power." 
Others  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  saying, 
"No;  not  power  entirely.  Give  us  water  first, 
before  our  rich  vineyards  and  orchards  re- 
vert to  desert — 400,000  acres  are  threatened 
now."  And  still  others,  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  saying,  "Restore  navigation  on  the 
Sacramento — boats  and  barges  plying  clear 
to  Red  Bluff,  200  miles  Inland;  and  give  us 
flood  control,  for  we  are  tired  of  being  peri- 
odically washed  away."  And  other"  groups, 
each  with  a  separate  prayer  for  deliverance. 

The  $170,000,000  Central  Valley  project 
seeks  to  answer  all  at  once.  Naturally,  such 
a  colossal  order  calls  for  a  colossal  project — 
and  It  Is.  "Its  magnitude,"  says  Walker  R. 
Young,  supervising  engineer  for  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  In  his  office  In  Sacramento, 
"Is  astounding." 

And  that  Is  astounding,  for  Mr.  Young  was 
the  Government's  construction  engineer  on 
the  Colorado  River's  great  Boxilder  Dam.  Not- 
withstanding, "the  Central  Valley  project  Is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  Important  tmdertaklngs  ever  faced 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation." 

How  big? 

WHXN  THE  EASTH   ■KBFT.T.EP 

"Prom  1902  to  1937.  the  first  35  years  of  Its 
existence,  the  Bureau  completed  reservoirs 
nowkimgatlng  2,900,000  acres  and  sustaining 
a  population  of  860,000.  This  project  alone 
win  conserve  water  for  2.000,000  acres  In  a 
valley  with  more  than  1,000.000  population — 
nearly  70  percent  as  much  acreage  as  the 
Bureau  reclaimed  in  35  years,  and  more  per- 
sons than  live  on  all  these  other  projects 
combined." 

He  said,  "Astounding!" 

For  90  years  the  project  has  been  dawning. 
In  that  period  it  is  estimated  that  about 
•3.000,000  has  been  spent  by  dozens  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  local,  and  private  boards,  commis- 
sions, committees,  and  agencies  on  studies, 
surveys,  and  investigations  of  the  Central  Val- 
ley and  Its  meteorological,  navigational,  agri- 
cultural, and  salinity-control  problems. 
President  Grant,  who  sent  the  Army's  engi- 
neers to  look  into  the  situation,  made  a  report 
to  Congress  on  the  valley's  needs  as  early  as 
1873. 

Civilized  processes  have  finally  forced  ac- 
tion. The  exploited  earth  has  rebelled. 
Unprecedented  floods  come — a  new  one  every 
few  years.  Fifteen  feet  recently  was  added 
to  plans  for  the  height  of  Friant  Dam  in  the 
project  because,  after  years  of  observation, 
a  flood  came  along  that  Justlfled  changing 
the  original  design.  The  ocean  creeps  far- 
ther into  the  drained  and  clogged  Sacra- 
mento River  and  Into  the  heavily  draughted 
San  Joaquin,  befouling  wells,  killing  crops. 
San  Joaquin  Valley's  water  table  falls  and 
falls,  and  40.000  acres  are  abandoned,  and 
ten  times  that  many  are  threatened.  "By 
the  normal  processes  of  our  fanning,  mining, 
and  lumbering,"  said  the  National  Resources 
Committee  a  few  months  ago,  "we  are  creat- 
ing a  desert  " 

Here  are  the  beginnings  of  one — in  the 
second  largest  State  in  the  Union.  To  the 
rescue.    With  two  major  dams,  350  miles  of 

canals,  scores  of  siphons,  tunnels,  bridges 

27  in  a  9-mlle  stretch  of  the  Contra  Costa 
Canal  alone — and  other  auxiliary  units.  It 
is  a  national  matter.  It  Is  a  certainty  that, 
sometime  during  the  year,  your  table  is  en- 
hanced with  foodstuffs  from  Central  Valley 
areas — grapes,  raisins,  flgs,  olives,  walnuts, 
almonds,  peaches,  celery,  spinach,  asparagus, 
avocados,  lemons,  oranges,  wines.  Sixty  per- 
cent of  the  2,400,000  tons  of  grapes  grown 
annually  in  this  country  comes  from  the  San 
Joaquin  VaUey.  Add  vast  cotton  acreages 
and  cattle  ranches  of  the  same  area;  fruit 
and  nut  groves  and  rice  plantations  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  and  you  have  a  garden 
empire  unexcelled  in  the  world.  But  with- 
out   controlled   water,    below   par,   or   even 
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worthless.    Desert.    Silted  and  salted.    Desic- 
cated and  drenched. 

It  is  difficult  to  put  into  a  nutshell  sentence 
the  project's  fundamental  engineering  prin- 
ciple. The  best  description  of  It  was  by  a 
Shasta  Dam  workman.  Asked  what  all  those 
men  were  doing  there,  digging  and  hauling,  he 
locked  up  from  his  pneumatic  drill  and,  with 
a  dusty  grin,  said,  "Mister,  we're  moving  the 

rain." 

And  that's  it.  Central  Valley's  engineering 
problems  all  originate  In  misplaced  rain.  Too 
much  in  the  wrong  places  or  too  little  In  the 
right  places,  and  never  In  the  right  season. 
Two-thirds  of  the  37.400 ,000-acre  basin's  rain- 
fall occurs  In  the  upper,  or  Sacramento  Valley, 
end.  Only  a  third  of  the  Central  Valley's 
agricultural  land  Is  there.  At  the  other  end. 
m  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  the  proportions 
are  exactly  reversed— two-thirds  of  the  crop- 
land, only  a  third  of  the  water. 

Therefore,  move  the  rain. 

And  cure  many  other  Ills  as  you  go  along. 

The  Sacramento  River  flews  southerly,  the 
San  Joaquin  northerly.  Rearrange  some  of 
that.  Send  the  Sacramento  farther  south 
through  a  100-mlle  canal  called  the  San 
Joaquin  pumping  system,  to  relieve  the  San 
Joaquin.  Because  the  San  Joaquin's  flow  Is 
going  to  be  all  but  turned  around  on  the 
map.  The  bulk  of  Its  waters,  which  normally 
flow  north,  are  going  to  flow  south  through 
the  160-mile  Priant-Kern  Canal  to  those 
dying  farms,  vineyards,  and  orchards  where 
the  water  table  Is  dropping  out  from  under 
the  land.  And.  though  far  from  its  ptesent 
northerly  stream  bed.  it's  also  going  to  flow 
northerly  through  the  40-mlle  Madera  Canal. 
After  It's  gene,  send  the  Sacramento— at  least 
some  of  its  surplus  waters,  of  which  it  often 
has  plenty— to  take  over,  and  supply  the 
300,000  acres  now  drawing  on  the  San 
Joaquin;  the  Sacramento  to  Join  the  virtually 
departed  San  Joaquin's  stream  bed  at  Men- 
dota  through  its  100-mUe  high-line  canal. 
Switch  the  rivers  around.    Move  the  rain. 

A   STATE   OF   SUPERLATIVES 

Each  river  will  have  its  major  dam.  The 
Sacramento  will  have  Shasta  Dam.  12  miles 
north  of  Redding,  named  for  the  famous  ex- 
tinct volcano.  Mount  Shasta,  wh:ch  domi- 
nates that  country.  The  San  Joaquin  will 
have  Friant  Dam,  20  miles  north  of  Fresno, 
which  will  divert  It  Into  its  two  canals  and 
send  It.  in  new  directions,  on  a  new  career. 
One  dam  will  be  at  the  north  end  of  the 
project,  the  other  near  the  south  end. 

Together  they  are  appropriately  colossal,  as 
befits  their  functions.  There  are  already  In 
California  618  dams  with  capacities  aggre- 
gating 7,250,000  acre-feet.  Shasta  with  4,500,- 
000  acre-feet  and  Friant  with  520,000  will,  to- 
gether, store  70  percent  as  much  water  as 
all  the  other  618  combined.  (Between  us.  a 
Californian  gets  a  kick  out  of  writing  a  story 
like  this.)  Everything  about  the  project  Is 
super,  like  that.  If  the  superlative  Is  not 
attained  directly  In  one  way  It  Is  achieved 
obliquely  In  another. 

But  barge  In  anywhere  along  the  500  miles 
and  you  run  into  things  that  stand  you  still. 
You  go  up  around  Redding,  the  Shasta 
Dam  country.  You  hike  through  manzanita 
and  chaparrel  looking  for  game.  Now  and 
then  you  gaze  on  snow-peaked  Mount  Shasta. 
and  you  feel  that  exhilaration  of  the  great, 
free,  high  spaces  when  suddenly:  You  hear, 
from  somewhere  down  there  in  the  bushes,  a 
persistent,  determined  sound,  like  machinery. 
It  can't  be  construction  sounds  from  the 
dam— the  dam  Is  nearly  7  miles  away.  You 
mount  a  rise.  You  look  down  on— of  all 
things— a  winding,  groaning  device  of  the 
factory  A  long,  long  belt  conveyor  out  here 
in  this  wilderness. 

It  comes  from  nowhere,  seems  to  be  going 
nowhere;  but  wherever  it  Is  going.  It  seems 
to  be  going  on  forever,  doggedly  creeping  on 
its  rollers,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  through 
woods    and    across   clearings;    over    a    main 


State  highway,  twice  across  the  Sacramento 
River,  over  four  creeks — even  over  the  South- 
em  Pacific  Ralh-oad.  Its  wooden  bents  now 
4  feet  above  the  ground,  now  crossing 
highways  and  streams  90  feet  up.  Loaded 
with  sand  and  gravel,  what  the  engineers 
call  "aggregate."  Walt  a  minute — here 
comes  a  man.  An  Inspector,  apparently.  It's 
good  to  meet  someone  way  out  here. 

"Hey!"  That  stopped  him.  "What  is 
this  thing?" 

He  comes  closer,  puffing.  "Well,  sir,"  he 
says  proudly,  "this  here  is  the  longest  belt- 
conveyor  system  in  the  world.  That's  some 
more  of  It  over  there  on  that  hill,  2  miles 
away.  She's  10»2  miles  long— "bout  twice  as 
long  as  any  other'n  ever  built!  She's  takln* 
this  stuff  up  to  Shasta  Dam.  Ain't  she  a 
honey?" 

She  Is.  She  starts  near  Redding,  runs  to 
Coram.  She's  lighted  at  nights  with  sodi- 
um-vapor lights,  a  spectacular  sight  for  air 
travelers  or  others  In  the  surrounding  alti- 
tudes. She  has  26  links,  all  Interlocked, 
each  motivated  with  a  200-horsepower 
motor,  except  for  4  down-grade  units 
which  generate  power  to  help  operate  the 
other  flights.  Ten  million  tons  of  aggregate 
are  going  up  to  the  dam  on  this  system — 
enough  to  fill  200,000  gondola-type  cars. 
Until  Shasta  Dam  is  completed.  In  1944,  this 
thing  will  never  rest. 

Shasta  Dam  Is  the  key  structure  of  the 
Central  Valley  Project.  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
in  Washington  State,  with  a  concrete  mass 
of  11,250.000  cubic  yards,  is  the  largest  thing 
ever  made  by  man.  Boulder  Dam,  727  feet 
high.  Is  the  world's  highest.  But  Shasta,  with 
6.000,000  cubic  yards,  will  be  bigger  than 
Boulder,  which  masses  only  4.360,000  cubic 
yards  and,  560  feet  high,  wiU  top  Grand 
Coulee  by  7  feet.  This  seems  to  put  it 
in  a  class  with  the  side-show  midget  adver- 
tised as  "the  smallest  giant  In  the  world" — 
but  still,  Shasta  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
structures  on  this  earth. 

Notched  Into  its  3,500-foot  crest  will  be  a 
375-foot  spillway.  Some  spillways  are  lo- 
cated at  one  side,  or  pass  around  the  ends  of 
a  dam.  This  one  goes  over  the  top.  Its 
waters  will  plunge  480  feet — nearly  three 
times  the  drop  of  Niagara  Falls — the  world's 
greatest  artificial  waterfall.  And  Shasta,  of 
covirse,  will  be  "the  highest  overflow-type 
dam  m  the  world."  Done  obliquely,  and  with 
a  waterfall,  but  still — a  superlative. 

AN  INDUSTRIAL  MOBILIZATION 

No  one  contracting  firm  In  the  United 
States  would  care  to  finance  the  cash-outlay 
requirements  for  the  building  of  Shasta 
Dam.  The  bond  requirements  alone  totaled 
$9,500,000 — a  bid-guaranty  bond  of  $2,000,- 
000,  a  performance  bond  of  $5,000,000,  and 
a  labor-materlals-payment  bond  of  $2,500,000. 
So  12  nationsJly  known  contracting  firms 
formed  a  special  company,  the  Pacific  Con- 
structors, Inc.  Some  of  the  12  were  com- 
panies specially  merged  to  Join  the  big  com- 
pany. The  combine  won  on  a  bid  of 
$35,939,450. 

In  the  company  are:  The  Arundel  Corpora- 
tion. Baltimore;  Foley  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York; 
Hunkln-Conkey  Co.,  Cleveland;  A.  Guthrie  & 
Co.,  St.  Paul;  Gunther-Shlrley  Co.  and  W.  E. 
Callahan  Construction  Co.,  Dallas;  Shofner. 
Gordon  &  Hinman,  Denver;  Lawler  &  Magulre, 
Butte;  and.  all  of  Los  Angeles.  Griffith  Co., 
Metropolitan  Construction  Co.,  American 
Concrete  &  Steel  Pipe  Co.,  D.  W.  Thvirston  Co., 
and  L.  E.  Dixon  Co. 

Between  Pacific  Constructors,  Inc.,  and  the 
next  bidder,  the  Shasta  Construction  Co. — 
also  a  combine.  Including  members  of  the  old 
Six  Companies  who  built  Boulder  Dam- 
there  was  a  difference  in  bid  of  only  $262,907. 
Some  of  the  difference  seemed  to  He  In  how  to 
get  the  enormous  quantities  of  aggregate  and 
cement,  and  the  resulting  concrete,  into  the 
dfm's  structure  The  Pacific  Constructors, 
Inc.'s  engineers  solved  the  problem  with  an 


ingenious  steel  tower  and  cable  system;  a 
more  common  method  is  to  use  trestles  and 
cars,  at  most  supplemented  with  a  cable  or 
two.  But  this  tower  has  seven  cables — and 
that  is  unprecedented,  so  many  tied  to  one 
tower;  and  it  gave  the  company  one  of  the 
most  interesting  problems  ever  developed  in 
construction  work,  an  unprecedented  prob- 
lem in  harmonics. 

The  4.000-ton  steel  tower  In  460  feet  high. 
Its  four  legs,  spaced  184  feet  apart,  are  set  100 
feet  into  the  ground.  Operating  machinery 
Is  located  In  three  floors  near  the  top.  At  the 
top,  so  far  up  against  those  vast  backgrounds 
It  looks  like  the  traditional  toothpick,  Is  a 
45-foot  boom  used  In  servicing  the  cable 
system.  On  the  seven  cableways — three  of 
them  more  than  a  half  mile  long — glide  car- 
riages carrying  concrete,  up  to  24  tons  at  a 
time.  The  problem  was  to  keep  the  cables, 
all  vibrating  and  singing  back  and  forth  to 
one  another,  from  shaking  the  whole  works 
to  pieces.  Supt.  Frank  T.  Crowe,  employed 
by  the  contractors,  a  veteran  of  Boulder  Dam 
and  other  big  Jobs,  was  leery.  No  one  knew 
what  so  many  wild  waves  might  do.  If  not 
properly  set  up,  this  "supermuslcal  Instru- 
ment" literally  would  "sing  Itself  to  death." 
Crowe  called  for  advice,  and  the  results 
showed  his  apprehensions  were  more  than 
Justified. 

TUNING    A    TOWER 

Adolph  J.  Ackerman,  Pittsbiu-gh  engineer, 
was  called  In  to  contact  harmonics  experts  of 
the  Nation.  He  sat  up  nights;  he  traveled  the 
continent;  he  consulted  engineers  of  great 
electrical  companies  and  physicists  in  colleges 
all  over  the  country.  The  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards was  called  on  to  check  formulas  and 
theories.  Consulting  Engineer  Henry  D. 
Dewell.  of  San  Francisco,  also  was  put  on  the 
Job.  Conferences  were  held  with  Prof.  Lydlk 
S.  Jacobsen,  of  Stanford  University's  vibration 
and  earthquake  testing  laboratory. 

Two  cableways  at  Norris  Dam.  on  T.  V.  A., 
had  given  a  clue.     An  extensometer  placed 
on  these  showed  they  were  enduring  stresses 
from  30  to  40  percent  greater  than  conven- 
tional   computations    would   indicate.     Like 
bass    strings    on    a    great    piano,    with    the 
loud  pedal  down,  these  cableways  were  gen- 
erating sound  waves,  all  below   the  human 
ear's  range,   and   bouncing   them   back   and 
forth,  multiplying  the  effect  each  time  until 
the  total  effect  finally  was  like  that  of  an 
Impact  of  something  weighing  75.000  pounds. 
This  was  with  two  cables.    What  about  more? 
It  was  determined  that  the  cableway?  of 
more  than  2,000  feet  in  length  would  emit 
waves  which,  though  slow  moving — only  500 
to  600  feet  per  second — would  be  as  irresistible 
as  cannon  balls.     Not  to  mention  a  natural 
tension  wave  in  each  of  the  long   swaying 
cables  traveling  15,000  feet  per  second. 
This  was  Just  the  beginning. 
"Considering    five    cableways."    Ackerman 
reported,  after  a  year's  study  and  some  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  "with  magnitudes  of  30 
to  40  tons  per  cableway" — bucket,  load,  car- 
riage,   and    3-inch    cableway's    weight    In- 
cluded— "all  transmitting  into  the  headpiece 
of  a  central  tower  and  into  its  supporting 
structure,  we  arrive  at  the  enormous  figure 
of  40.000.000  to  50.000.000  cycles!" 

Obviously,  none  of  the  metals  Involved — 
I-bars.  yokes,  connecting  pins;  not  even  the 
4.000  tons  of  steel  in  the  tower — could  have 
withstood  any  such  vibrations.  Imagine  be- 
ing hit  forty  to  fifty  million  times  by  30  to 
40  tons.  A  proposed  backstay  arrangement 
on  the  tower  was  revised.  Anchorage  cables 
were  placed  where  they  would  absorb,  divert, 
or  thwart  the  unwanted  waves.  AppfTently 
these  and  other  devices  are  placed  at  wild 
random;  actually  they  are  set  with  utmost 
scientific  precision.     Complicated. 

"But,"  says  Crowe,  "she's  hell  for  stout!" 

When  big  dams  go  up,  something— usuaUy 

a  town — Is  in  the  way  and  must  be  removed 

from  the  reservoir  site.    Here  its  part  of  the 
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Bouthem  Pacific's  California -Oregon  main 
line.  It  not  only  winds  37  miles  through 
the  site.  It  crosses  the  spot  where  the  dam 
Is  being  built  This  complication  Is  solved 
by  an  1,820-foot  tunnel  under  the  west  abut- 
ment. Trains  temporarily  rumble  through 
and  under,  ylvlng  panengers  a  glimpse  of 
the  big  machines  mowing  down  hillsides,  the 
hundreds  of  men  rcmcving  brush  for  miles 
arotmd.  and  the  $4,500,000  plant  the  con- 
tractor had  to  put  up  before  they  ever 
poured  aTJWtch-  of  concrete. 

Later,  wt-^n  the  trains  move  to  a  relocated 
line  out  of  Redding,  the  bypass  tunnel  will 
be  uaed  to  divert  the  river  while  the  dam 
goes  up  higher.    Then  it  will  be  plugged  with 

•  concrete  plug  162  feet  thick,  and  left  to 
the  agee — probably  to  puzzle  future  archeol- 
oglsts. 

Relocation  of  the  railroad  is  a  $17,500,000 
Job.  Thirty  miles  of  new  track  and  fifteen 
miles  of  highway  are  being  built  to  take  the 
railroad  and  a  stretch  of  United  States  High- 
way 99  out  of  the  reservoir  area.  Relocated 
railroad  and  highway  come  together  8  miles 
from  the  dam.  after  skirting  a  portion  of  the 
reservoir.  This  is  the  occasion  for  another 
big  Job  to  get  them  both  across  a  tributary 
arm  of  the  lake — the  Pit  River  Bridge,  which 
will  be  the  highest  double-decked  and  the 
highest  railroad  bridge  In  the  world. 

Highway  traffic  will  travel  four  lanes  on 
the  upper  deck,  fianked  by  walkways:  trains 
Will  travel  below.  The  bridge  will  be  500  feet 
high.  but.  unfortunately,  passengers  will  have 
no  visual  evidence  of  this,  for,  when  the 
reservoir  is  full,  the  lower  deck  will  be  only 
35  feet  above  the  water.  Paul  Bunyan,  the 
prodigious  lumberjack  of  legend,  might  well 
have  designed  the  concrete  supporting  piers. 
Visualize  a  No.  2  size  Washington  Monument. 
95  by  90  feet  at  the  base,  358  feet  high — 
higher  than  the  Tower  at  Babel.  That's  the 
largest  pier.  Two  others  are  slightly  smaller, 
seven  others  relatively  insignificant,  some  only 
100  feet  tall. 

CHANCtNO    NATinUr'S    WATS 

But  the  three  largest  are  so  massive  the 
bases  must  be  cooled  like  a  large  dam.  arti- 
ficially, by  circulation  of  river  water  through 
them  in  embedded  metal  tubes. 

Shasta  Reservoir  from  the  air  will  look  like 

•  silver  maple  leaf  set  amid  mountains.  It 
will  be  a  big  leaf,  far  Shasta  Dam  will  back 
the  Sacramento  and  the  tributary  Pit  and 
McCloud  Rivers  Into  their  canyons  35  miles. 
The  29,500-acre  lake  will  drain  6,665  square 
miles.  The  highest  point  in  its  watershed  is 
Mount  Shasta  (elevation  14,161  feet).  The 
4.500.000  acre-feet  of  gross  storage  will  be 
larger  than  the  combined  storages  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley's  Norrls  and  Wilson  Dams, 
but  will  be  but  a  fraction  of  Boulder  Dam'3 
mighty  30.500.000  acre-feet. 

However,  again  we  come  to  one  of  those 
amazing  Central  Valley  water  project  supers. 

The  Sacramento  River  is  a  mightier  streem 
than  the  famed  Colorado.  The  Colorado  is 
3.000  miles  long.  The  Sacramento  Is  only 
400  miles  long.  But  the  Colorado's  mean  an- 
nual fiow.  averaged  over  40  years  by  Engineer 
Young,  who  knows  both  streams  intimately. 
Is  only  16.000.000  acre-feet  as  against  the 
Sacramento's  21.000.000.  At  seasonal  peaks 
this  enormous  volume  tries  to  crowd  Into  the 
Sacramento's  limited  stream  bed.  and  this 
bunching  of  so  much  water  in  such  a  relative- 
ly small  channel  accoxuts  for  the  Sacramento 
Valley's  historic  floods  Much  of  this  water 
Is  on  hand,  contrarily.  in  the  winter,  wlien  it 
Isn't  needed.  In  a  period  of  90  days  en.ough 
water  to  float  the  United  States  Navy  comes 
down  and  scoots  into  the  ocean.  A  month 
later  the  river  may  have  fallen  so  low  boats 
have  to  be  beached  Shasta  Dam  will  change 
all  this.  Like  Boulder  Dam.  Shasta  Dam  w}il 
harness  a  wUd.  overgrown  winter  and  spring 
colt  which,  as  yet.  doesn't  seem  to  know  its 
own  strength  In  contrast,  if  you  like.  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River  will  har- 
a  lumbering  elephant. 


/ 


THZ  POWER  QtJESTlOM 

Visitors  to  Shasta  Dam.  which  Is  certain 
to  become  another  prize  western  tourist  at- 
traction, will  observe  what  Eeems  to  be  a 
seven-story  office  building  dwarfed  in  the 
perspectives  at  the  ba.se  ol  the  dam.  This  is 
the  hydroelectric  powerhouse.  Here  will  be 
generated  about  1.500.000.000  kilowatt-hours 
of  power  annually — and.  before  the  power 
finally  is  distributed,  possibly  an  equal  num- 
ber of  political  disputes  and  maneuvers. 

This  will  add  20  to  25  percent  to  northern 
California's  total  power  output.  About 
300,000,000  kllowatt-hcuTs  of  this  new  power 
will  be  u?ed  to  lift  the  Sacramento  Rivers 
waters  into  the  San  Joaquin  pumping  sys- 
tem 200  miles  down-State  in  the  Delta  But 
subtracting  this,  enough  will  be  left  over  to 
serve  nearly  1,000,000  average  five-room 
dwellings.  Many  farms  will  use  the  power 
for  pumping.  A  portion  will  go  for  munici- 
pal and  domestic  uses.  Naturally  this  power 
Increase  causes  some  concern  to  the  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Co..  which  distributes  most 
of  northern  California's  power.  Governor 
Olson's  administration  is  Insistent  that  the 
power  shall  be  sold  to  publicly  owned  power 
districts.  The  P.  G.  &  E.  has  offered  to  buy 
the  power  and  distribute  it  through  its  own 
lines. 

Thus  the  municipal-ownership  Issue  is  an 
Important  political  byproduct  of  the  Central 
Valley  water  project.  Governor  Olson's  ad- 
ministration emphasizes  the  power  aspect  of 
the  project:  so  much  so  that  many  Callfor- 
nians  have  the  impression  that  power  Is  the 
prime  purpose.  Congress,  however,  considers 
the  project  primarily  a  navigation  matter. 
It's  an  item  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
August  26.  1937.  Technically  the  Bmeau  of 
Reclamation  considers  it  in  the  same  light, 
but  some  authorities  will  tell  you  its  most 
important  feature  is  Irrigation.  So  the 
project  is  all  things  to  all  men.  Few  projects 
have  merged  so  many  objectives. 

Whooping  up  the  power  issue  early  this 
year.  Governor  Olson  had  Important  "assists" 
from  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L. 
Ickes.  Out  of  a  clear  sky.  almost  as  if  In- 
spired. Secretary  Ickes  sent  Governor  Olson 
a  letter  while  a  power  revenue-bond  proposal 
was  before  the  California  Legislature.  In 
this  letter  the  Secretary  announced  Cali- 
fornia communities  must  "get  ready"  to  re- 
ceive Shasta  Dam  power  by  organizing  power 
districts.  Legislators  were  informed  "the 
Federal  Government  wants  \is  to  prepare  for 
publicly  owned  power";  but  at  this  writing 
a  proposal  to  "unfreeze"  $50,000,000  of  $170,- 
000,000  originally  voted  for  construction  of 
the  Central  Valley  project  by  the  State  itself 
seems  doomed — it  has  been  tabled  in  com- 
mittee. The  administration's  plan  was  to 
divert  this  unused  bond  money  to  a  State- 
owned  power-distribution  system  and  a  sup- 
plemental stand-by  steam  plant. 

The  $170,000,000  was  voted  in  1933  by  the 
legislature  and  upheld  later  on  referendmn. 
A  proviso  was  that  the  amount  of  the  bond 
issue  was  to  be  "reduced  by  such  amounts 
as  may  be  furnished  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." This  raised  questions  as  to  the 
bonds'  legality  when  Congress  authorized  the 
project  as  a  Federal  reclamation  undertaking 
in  1937.  So  California  has  on  hand  $170,- 
000.000  of  bonds — or  authority  to  issue  that 
amount.  Tliat  is  a  lot  of  potential  public 
money  to  be  lying  around  unused.  Public- 
ownership  advocates,  official  and  lay,  have 
been  busy  trying  to  find  some  way  to  im- 
freeze  at  least  some  of  the  money  for  appli- 
cation to  the  vote-getting  "cheap-public- 
power"  movement.  The  California  Water 
Project  Authority,  headed  by  Prank  W.  Clark. 
Olson's  department  of  public  works  director! 
and  an  ardent  municipal-ownership  advo- 
cate, held  hearings  on  the  power  question 
Just  before  the  legislature  was  convened  in 
special  session  by  Governor  Olson.  At  these 
meetings.  Clark  reports  in  a  letter,  "the 
farmers  turned   out  en  masse  from  as  far 


north  as  Shasta  County  to  as  far  south  as 
Kern  County.  For  an  entire  day,  speaker 
after  speaker  told  the  authority  they  wanted 
the  power  direct  from  the  State."  Neverthe- 
less, two  Republican  members  of  the  au- 
thority were  unpersuaded;  the  authority  split, 
2  to  2,  on  recommending  that  Governor 
Olson  put  the  $50,000,000  unfreezing  up  to 
the  legislature.    So  Olson  put  It  up  anyway. 

TTJRNING    BACK    THE   TIDES 

The  P.  G.  &  E.  has  not  escaped  the  natural 
appellation  In  such  a  situation:  Olsonites 
refer  to  it  with  affectionate  sneers  as  the 
Power  Trust.  Some  legislators  were  stub- 
bom.  They  took  the  view  that  power  was 
very  much  secondary  to  flood  control  and 
Irrigation,  and  that,  so  long  as  Uncle  Sam 
was  building  the  project,  why  should  the 
people  of  California  put  up  millions  for  a 
power  system?  And  there  she  lies — a  sharp 
clash  between  public  and  private  owner- 
ship. No  matter  who  handles  the  power. 
It  is  expected,  with  irrigation  revenues,  to 
return  to  the  Federal  Government,  in  time, 
the  entire  cost  of  the  Central  Valley  project. 

Salinity  control  is  another  unique  Inner 
project  in  the  Central  Valley  undertaking. 
At  the  common  delta  of  the  Sacramento-San 
Joaquin  Rivers,  waters  of  the  Sacramento, 
controlled  by  Shasta  Dam.  will  be  used  to 
"bump  back"  tidal  waters  coming  up 
through  San  Francisco.  San  Pablo,  and  Sul- 
sun  Bays.  The  salinity  problem  arises  In 
almost  the  exact  center  of  the  Central  Val- 
ley. Half  a  dozen  municipalities,  about 
400,000  garden-truck  acres,  oil  and  sugar  re- 
fineries, steel  and  paper  mills,  rubber  and 
chemical  plants,  and  usual  mercantile  and 
Industrial  establishments  are  affected. 

A  rich  country.  20  miles  wide  by  50  long, 
is  this  delta  country.  It  is  called  the  Little 
Holland  of  California.  In  its  1,000  square 
miles  are  550  miles  of  sloughs  and  channels. 
Much  of  it  is  at  or  below  sea  level.  Its  lands 
have  been  reclaimed  and  maintained  at  great 
expen.«e  by  levees,  drainage  ditches,  and 
pumping  plants.  To  irrigate,  the  farmer  sim- 
ply taps  one  of  the  channels:  he  returns 
drainage  water  by  pumping  it  up  and  over 
a  levee.  In  some  seasons  of  low  river  flow, 
such  as  the  dry  year  of  1939,  salt  water  from 
the  bays  invades  the  channels.  As  a  result, 
some  $30,000,000  annually  In  crops  is  threat- 
ened with  the  fate  of  Lot's  wife. 

This  problem  will  be  met  with  the  Delta 
Cress  Channel,  40  miles  long,  largely  a  wid- 
ening of  waterways  between  the  Sacramento 
River  at  Hood  and  the  San  Joaquin  at  the 
southerly  end  of  the  delta.  Through  this 
channel,  as  well  as  by  the  Sacramento  River 
Itself,  the  delta  channels  will  be  flushed  of 
salt  water,  and  fresh  water  will  be  taken  onto 
the  dying  lands. 

FATING    FOR    THE    GOLD   RUSH 

More  urban  areas,  including  upland  irri- 
gated acres,  will  be  served  fresh  Sacramento 
River  water  through  the  46-mile  Contra 
Costa  Canal.  Through  concrete-lined  banks 
this  water  will  go  to  the  industrial  cities  of 
Antloch.  Concord.  Martinez.  Pittsburg,  and 
Port  Chicago— that  gasoline -fumed,  dark, 
busy  area  through  which  the  traveler  passes 
in  entering  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  from 
the  east.  This  area  has  been  desperate  for 
fresh  water.  Water  has  been  hauled  in  for 
filling  automobile  radiators.  Bridge  clubs 
have  adjourned  to  Oakland  so  members 
might  have  fresh  water  for  coffee.  Manufac- 
turing has  waited  on  a  water  barge,  overdue 
from  a  trip  up  the  river  to  fresh-water  areas. 
Pipe  lines  have  been  extended  farther  and 
farther  Inland  after  unbracklsh  water.  Some 
communities  have  stored  water  from  flood 
season  to  flood  season,  and  run  into  precari- 
ous shortages  before  new  floods  brought  new 
fresh  waters.  This  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  since  May  1936  the  people  have  been 
organized  Into  a  canal-water  district— wait- 
ing—and  for  the  fact  that  the  Contra  Costa 
Canal,  years  before  Shasta  Dams  expected 
completion  in  1944.  Is  already  half  finished. 
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A   controlled    Sacramento   River    will   end 
this  salt  menace. 

The  decreased  river  depths  have  been  due 
not  only  U  heavy  irrigation  draughts.  Hy- 
draulic mining,  since  the  historic  gold  rush 
c»  '49  began  in  upper  tributaries  in  1856. 
This  put  debris  and  waste  oil  into  the 
streams.  Although  unrestricted  hydraulic 
mining  was  stopped  by  the  courts  in  1884. 
the  debris  has  been  coming  down  in  di- 
minishing quantities  ever  since.  Agricul- 
tural California  is  still  paying  for  the  gold 
rush.  In  64  years  there  have  been  64  floods, 
and  every  one  has  moved  its  share  of  the 
earth  farther  downstream.  Shoals  have 
formed:  channels  are  fouled:  landings  iso- 
lated by  sand  bars  Navigation,  which 
started  100  years  ago  last  August,  and  saw 
In  1  day  in  1850,  24  vessels  at  the  port  of 
Marysville,  has  virtually  halted  at  Sacra- 
mento, where  once-busy  boats  now  lie 
beached. 

By  stabilizing  the  flow  the  Central  Val- 
ley project  will  rescue  and  revive  the  Sac- 
ramento's shipping.  It  needs  rescuing.  In 
1926  river  traffic  was  1,222.993  tons  of 
freight,  of  which  54,296  was  fresh  water  in 
barges — the  salinity  problem  was  Just  be- 
ginning. A  decade  later.  1936,  it  was  770,127 
tons,  of  which  a  fourth  was  fresh  water. 
In  the  same  period  passenger  traffic  dropped 
from  76.288  to  32,323.  and  even  that  was 
high,  due  to  short-haul  trips,  for  in  1935 
It  had  dropped  to  17.145.  The  trend  has 
continued  downward,  in  contrast  to  the  days 
when  the  Sacramento  and  Marysville  water 
fronts  were  so  clogged  port  officials  had  to 
tag  vessels  for  overparking. 

Navigation  is  a  special  concern  of  the 
United  States  Army  Engineers.  Under 
their  direction  the  river  channel  probably 
will  be  improved  between  Sacramento  and 
Red  Bluff  to  supplement  the  stabilized  flow 
under  the  project.  Plans  in  preparation 
have  not  been  made  public.  Boats  on  the 
rejuvenated  river,  coordinated  with  truck 
lines,  will  tap  an  enormous  area — much  of 
northern  California:  and  livestock,  fruit,  and 
lumber-producing  sections  of  southern  Ore- 
gon  and   southwestern   Idaho. 

Hundreds  of  contracts  are  involved  in  the 
Central  Valley  project.  None  represents  more 
diplomacy  and  cooperation  than  the  agree- 
ment by  which  2,314  water  users  In  the  north- 
ern San  Joaquin  Valley  agree  to  take  im- 
ported Sacramento  River  water  in  exchange 
for  the  San  Joaquin  water  which  will  be 
diverted  southerly  and  northerly,  in  a  differ- 
ent area.  This  is  in  a  territory  where  men 
have  battled  over  water  more  than  half  a 
century,  some  dying  with  their  boots  on. 
The  Intensity  of  the  scramble  for  water  can 
hardl>  be  overdramatlzed.  The  late  Dr.  El- 
wood  Mead,  Commissioner  of  Reclamation, 
once  remarked:  "Record  books  of  every  coun- 
ty in  the  State  have  been  thrown  open  to 
entry  of  any  sort  of  claim  which  need  or 
greed  might  encourage.  The  aggregate  of  all 
water  claims  in  California  represents  enough 
moisture  to  submerge  the  continent."  The 
hottest  spot  in  this  scramble,  in  the  past, 
has  been  right  here  where  the  San  Joaquin 
flows,  and  where  the  Sacramento  will  flow 
and  serve  300,000  acres  when  Mendota  Canal 

is  operating. 

Peace,  it's  wonderful  when  2,314  water  users 
come  to  agreement  in  a  deal  so  comprehen- 
sive But  they  overlooked  nothing.  These 
northern  San  Joaquin  irrigators  want  none 
of  the  fate  that  bus  befallen  the  be-salted 
delta.  Even  the  quf.lity  of  the  water  has  been 
agreed  upon,  and  the  exact  spot  at  which 
experts  shall  take  the  water  regularly  for 
study  of  its  composition.  Three  eminent 
professors,  studying  the  prospect,  convinced 
the  farmers  that  northern  imported  water 
would  be  all  right. 

So  all  is  well — up  to  now — on  the  San 
Joaquin.  But  irrigators  are  wary  of  bicar- 
bonates.  sulfates,  and  chlorides  In  water. 
Let  the  cry,  "The  iBolids  are  comin"  go  out. 


and  the  resulting  alarm  would  be  like  that 
preceding  disaster.  Without  this  diplomatic 
triumph,  worked  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  2,314  water  users  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  railroad  commission, 
there  could  have  been  no  Friant  Dam  to  di- 
vert the  San  Joaquin  and  rescue  the  stricken 
south  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Tragic  evidence  of  the  water  problem  down 
there  is  on  every  band.  Here's  a  peach  or- 
chard Half  of  it  is  in  bloom.  Half  of  it  is 
dead  and  shriveled.  The  well  went  dry.  The 
grower.  Joining  with  a  neighbor  who  still 
could  get  water,  though  only  by  pumping  It 
from  a  depth  of  more  than  100  feet,  had  to 
decide  what  trees  he  would  allow  to  die. 
His  decision  is  literally  marked  by  the  lines 
of  life  and  death  in  the  orchard.  His  neigh- 
bor's orchard  is  marked  the  same  way.  Com- 
mon disaster  has  driven  both  to  sacrifice  so 
that  each  may  have  at  least  part  of  an 
orchard.  Before  the  project  is  in  full  oper- 
ation, more  orchards  and  vineyards  will  die. 
But  they  can  be  revived;  all  they  need  is 
more  water. 

Meanwhile,  the  scramble  for  water  is  on. 
Big  growers — Joe  DlGlorglo.  for  Instance, 
whose  11.000-acre  vineyards  are  the  world's 
greatest — share  with  smaller  growers,  and 
sometimes  it's  the  other  way  around.  Some 
of  the  larger  operators  have  taken  over  neigh- 
boring acreages  to  work  them,  without  profit, 
until  the  Friant-Kern  Canal  arrives.  The 
owners  couldn't  meet  the  heavy  pumping 
costs.  The  big  growers  are  trying  to  hold  the 
industry  together;  a  dying  orchard  or  vine- 
yard next  door  might  become  a  breeding 
ground  for  pests  which  would  get  out  of 
hand  and  kill  every  vine  and  tree  in  the 
valley,  big  or  little.  Social  and  economic 
considerations  seem  to  merge  very  aptly  here. 
The  President's  Water  Flow  Committee 
desrlbed  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  water  short- 
age as  "the  most  acute  found  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States."  It  is  no  wonder  that 
when  ground  was  broken  for  Friant  Dam  on 
November  5.  1939.  50,000  persons  turned  out 
to  watch  the  ceremonial  dynamite  blast. 

Friant  will  rate  as  the  fourth  largest  dam 
of  Its  type  in  the  world.  But  few  dams  will 
be  more  Important.  It  has  the  most  dra- 
matic rescue  mission  of  any  unit  on  the 
project.  Without  it.  an  agricultural  empire 
would  surely  die  in  a  few  more  years:  a  heavy 
blow  would  be  dealt  transcontinental  rail- 
roads which  haul  these  crops  to  you  in  100- 
car  fast  trains;  the  Nation's  tables  would  be 
Impoverished,  because  these  are  mostly  sea- 
sonal specialty  crops  which  compete  with 
no  others  in  the  United  States — and.  with- 
out Friant  Dam,  In  a  few  more  years  you 
might  be  eating  Imported  raisins  and  grapes. 


Modernizing  the  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  5, 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  CAPT.  EDWARD  MACAULEY. 
UNITED  STATES  NAVY,  RETIRED.  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
MARITIME  COMMISSION 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilegt  yesterday  to  present  Capt. 
Edward  Macauley,  United  States  Navy, 
retired,  a  recently  appointed  member  of 


the  United  States  Maritime  Commission, 
to  the  members  of  the  California  Society, 
to  whom  he  thereupon  delivered  a  most 
timely,  instructive,  and  tremendously  in- 
teresting address. 

In  the  liglit  of  the  Importance  of  that 
which  Captain  Macauley  had  to  say.  his 
informative  outline  of  the  activities  of 
the  highly  important  governmental 
agency  of  which  he  is  a  member,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  he  could  not  have  been 
heard  by  more  than  the  250  people  who 
were  in  attendance  at  the  Washington 
Hotel  meeting. 

Because  I  feel  that  his  speech  merited 
a  much  wider  audience,  anr^  in  the  hope 
that  the  substance  of  that  which  he  then 
said  may  be  given  greater  circulation,  I 
ask  the  unarimous  consent  of  the  mem- 
bership of  this  legislative  body  that  that 
which  Captain  Macauley  said  yesterday 
be  spread  urvn  the  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  genth  man  from  California,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  address  of  Capt.  Edward 
Macauley,  of  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission,  be  spread  upon  the  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  The  speech 
follows : 

My   fellow    Callfornians,   for    many    years 
we  in  the  West  have  been  trying  to  convert 
easterners  to  our  more  leisurely  way  of  liv- 
ing.    I  think  we  were  having  some  success. 
It  was  either  our  influence  or  the  traffic  lights 
which  slowed  down  some  of  my  New  York 
friends  from  a  gallop  to  a  Jog  trot.     I  am 
afraid  that  we  will  have  to  suspend  our  cam- 
paign for  the   duration   of  this  defense  ef- 
fort.     We    expatriates    who    are    serving    in 
Washington    are   close   to   the   fast-whirling 
wheels  of  Government,  and  we  can  see  the 
rapid  tempo  of  political  and  economic  de- 
velopments.    As  a  more  recent  arrival  than 
most  of  you,  I  have  been  surprised  at  the 
speed  with  which  our  country  is  acting.    The 
field  of  shipbuilding,  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar,  provides  an  excellent   example.     A 
year    ago    this    Government    was    building 
merchant   ships   at   the    rate   of   50   a    year, 
according  to  a  planned  program  of  replace- 
ment for  our   aging   cargo   and  cargo  pas- 
senger   vessels.      In    the    last   4    months    we 
have  added  472  ships  to  that  program,  all  to 
be  built  within  2  years,  bringing  the  scope 
of  our  program  from  50  ships  a  year  to  about 
285  ships  a  year. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  measure  this  Increase 
in  terms  of  dollars.    With  the  billions  which 
must  be  spent  for  the  proper  defense  of  this 
country  and  the  support  of  British  resistance, 
money  figures  are  not  as  impressive  as  they 
used  to  be.    Nor  are  money  figures  the  im- 
portant criterion  that  they  used  to  be.    As 
we  all  know,  the  primary  object  at  the  mo- 
ment  is   defense    and   the   cost   of   defense, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  must  be  a  sec- 
ondary   consideration.       There     is     another 
criterion  of  size,  however,  in  the  number  of 
men  needed  for  the  building  and  operating 
of  these  ships.    First.  In  the  construction  of 
.these  ships  as  well  as  the  new  naval  vessels 
recently  ordered,  employment  In   the  ship- 
building  industry   will    more    than    double. 
Second,  to  operate  these  vessels  we  will  need 
many  thousands  of  officers  and  seamen.    We 
believe  that  these  572  ships  will  require  more 
than   20,000   seagoing   personnel.     Normally, 
our  merchant  marine  employs  about  55.000 
on  board  deep-sea  ships  and  this  wUl  be  an 
expansion  of  more  than  a  third.     The  new 
ships  cannot   be   manned  entirely   by   men 
with  previous  experience,  because  old  ships 
which  would  normally  be  scrapped  must  be 
kept  In  commission  during  this  emergency. 
The  Maritime  Commission  recently  held  • 
conference  on  the  problem  of  the  shortag* 
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oX  maritime  personnel.  The  precise  steps 
to  be  taken  are  not  yet  determined  but  it 
l5  certain  that  some  method  will  be  found 
to  man  these  ships  with  able,  trained  Ameri- 
can seamen.  The  cooperation  ol  the  labor 
organizations  of  both  unlicensed  men  and 
the  licensed  ofOcers  of  all  labor  affiliations 
was  offered  the  Commission  In  this  confer- 
ence, and  their  support  in  recruiting  the 
additional  seamen  will  be  of  tremendous  help 
In  solving  the  problem. 

While  this  shortage  of  maritime  personnel 
presents  a  great  problem  to  the  country,  and 
while  It  is  a  regrettable  development  from 
the  standpoint  of  putting  an  additional  bur- 
den on  the  defense  work  of  the  maritime  in- 
dustry, it  has  a  good  side.  It  focuses  atten- 
tion on  the  tremendous  Importance  of  the 
men  who  go  to  sea.  Too  often  do  those  of 
us  not  in  the  maritime  industry  think  of 
ships  as  steel  hulls,  propelled  automatically 
by  machinery  which  never  gets  out  of  order 
and  which  automatically  loads  the  cargo. 
warp*  the  veasel  out  of  the  slip,  navigates  it 
•cross  the  ocean,  makes  a  perfect  landfall, 
and  then  automatically  noses  In  to  a  slip  In 
the  foreign  port  before  automatically  dis- 
charging cargo.  If  the  maritime  Industry 
could  operate  in  tlxla  fashion  it  would  be 
fine  to  concentrate  all  our  thoughts  on  im- 
provement of  machinery  and  equipment. 
But  it  does  not.  Without  proper  and  well- 
trained  officers  and  men  a  ship  is  worse  than 
useless.  It  Is  a  danger  to  pro{>erty  and  a 
hazard  to  navigation. 

Great  shljts  are  not  only  huge  machine 
•hope,  they  are  self-governing  towns.  The 
cfBcers.  engineers,  and  seamen  of  today  must 
toow  what  goes  to  make  up  the  ship  they 
•re  handling.  The  more  the  shoreslde  man, 
the  man  In  the  steamship  offices,  the  oper- 
ating man.  Is  familiar  with  the  problems  of 
his  brothers  afloat,  the  better  will  both  be 
able  to  pull  together  and  bring  success  to 
themselves,  their  ships,  and  their  companies. 

In  the  old  days,  a  good  sea  captain  or  officer 
needed  a  strong  and  far-reaching  voice.  To- 
day a  wave  of  the  hand,  the  movement  of  a 
lever,  or  a  quiet  order  serves  the  same  ptirpose 
on  board  ship,  nnd  serves  It  better.  A  quiet 
ahlp  is  generally  a  well-disciplined  ship 

Whether  a  ship  is  a  smart  ship  or  a  slack 
one  will  be  indicated  by  the  conditions  and 
performance  of  ita  brain  and  nerve  centers, 
the  bridge  and  the  engine  room  and  the  offi- 
cers who  are  In  charge  there.  The  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  a  large  vessel  with 
•  crew  made  up  of  many  different  elements 
and  a  large  number  of  all  kinds  of  passengers 
requires  executive  ability  of  the  highest  order 
•nd  qualifications  for  leadership,  firmness, 
tact,  and  consideration.  Everything  must  be 
done  for  the  health  comfort,  and  content- 
ment of  passengers  and  crew,  and  the  vessel 
must  be  scrupulously  clean  and  sanitary.  Most 
passengers  are  landsmen,  on  an  unfamiliar 
element  and  amid  strange  surroundings. 
They  are  deserving  of  sympathetic  courtesy 
from  the  officers  and  men  as  representatives 
ot  the  company  which  has  received  their 
passage  money  and  Is  endeavoring  to  satisfy 
and  please  them.  Formality  and  etiquette 
•re  very  much  in  place  on  board  ship,  as  they 
must  be  In  any  well-conducted  organization, 
especially  where  authority  and  prompt  and 
unquestioning  obedience  are  of  such  Im- 
portance. The  dignity,  self  respect,  and  be^ 
havlor  of  the  officers  will  be  reflected  In  the 
crew. 

The  Maritime  Commission  recognized  this 
•cm  early  stage  and  t>egan  a  program  for 
training  able  and  skilled  men  to  man  its  new 
•nd  technological!}  superior  ships.  More 
than  12.000  men  have  already  been  reached  by 
this  training  prcgam  and  as  a  result  are  doing 
their  jobs  better  on  the  oceangoing  vessels 
of  this  country. 

The  business  leaders  of  the  Pacific  coast 
bave  In  the  past  given  considerable  attention 


to  the  material  side  of  the  shipping  indus- 
try. I  am  sure  you  were  all  pleased  during 
the  last  2  or  3  years  to  see  new  and  efficient 
ships  entering  Pacific  coast  trade  to  carry 
your  cargo  and  to  bring  In  the  imports  which 
you  need  for  your  businesses.  Being  from 
the  Pacific  coast  you  appreciate  possibly  more 
than  persons  in  any  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try the  importance  of  shipping  to  a  healthy 
business  community.  The  attention  which 
your  businessmen  have  paid  to  the  material 
side  of  shipping  in  supporting  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  ship  lines  and  in 
aiding  in  the  establishment  of  new  ship- 
building plants  could  well  be  supplemented 
by  attention  to  the  problem  of  getting  and 
training  good  men  to  go  to  sea.  This  would 
not  only  be  a  service  to  the  shipping  Industry 
but  It  would  be  a  service  to  all  business 
because  It  would  be  a  protection  to  your 
property  which  travels  over  the  water.  This 
Is  not  an  academic  suggestion  on  my  part 
but  a  concrete  one  They  and  you  can  en- 
courage our  young  men  to  take  up  the  sea 
as  a  calling.  We  may  build  ships — the  best 
of  ships — but  we  must  have  men — trained, 
experienced  men — to  run  them. 

All  our  attention  should  not  be  given  to 
getting  contracts  to  build  ships  and  ship- 
yards and  steel  plants.  Some  should  be  left 
for  the  problem  of  getting  the  best  of  our 
California  and  Pacific  coast  men  to  go  to  sea. 
In  saying  this  I  have  a  slight  bit  of  regional 
pride.  I  think  that  the  young  men  of  the 
Pacific  coast  are  unsurpassed  for  character 
and  ability  by  the  young  men  of  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  In  1919.  while  in  com- 
mand of  an  oceangoing  vessel,  the  steam- 
ship George  Wastiington,  I  had  the  honor  of 
bringing  to  this  country  the  Belgian  King 
Albert  and  his  Queen  and  the  then  crown 
prince,  now  the  unhappy  King  Leopold,  a 
virtual  prisoner  of  the  Nazis  in  his  own 
country.  King  Albert  told  me  then  that 
he  felt  the  typical  American  men  were  to  be 
found  In  the  far  West — that  there  was  the 
greatest  development  of  the  real  American 
as  distinguished  from  his  European  ancestral 
stock. 

In  urging  men  to  go  to  sea  and  in  facilitat- 
ing their  training  for  this  service,  you  will 
not  be  asking  them  to  tmdertake  the  priva- 
tion and  hardship  they  would  have  met  10 
years  ago.  There  was  a  time  when  living  con- 
ditions on  board  ship  were  very  nearly  im- 
bearable.  Crowded,  unclean  forecastles,  in- 
adequate toilet  and  washing  facilities,  cou- 
pled with  bad  food,  were  frequently  found 
on  American  ships.  This  has  all  changed, 
and  for  a  very  good  reason.  The  efficiency 
of  a  ship  and  <rf  her  crew  is  enhanced  by 
contentment  with  roomsand  food.  The  new 
ships  of  the  Maritime  Commission  program 
have  clean,  spacious  quarters,  adequate  shower 
and  toilet  facilities,  good  ventilation  and 
heating.  In  the  crew's  quarters  the  number 
of  men  per  room  is  small,  usually  two.  and 
there  is  a  large  locker  for  each.  Hot  and 
cold  nmnlng  water  Is  installed  in  each  room 
and  over  the  basin  is  a  shaving  mirror  with 
side  lighting  and  with  an  outlet  for  an  elec- 
tric razor.  The  messroom  Is  used  as  a  recrea- 
tion room  between  meals  and  has  separate 
tables  for  four  as  well  as  long  upholstered 
settees.  A  dresser,  drinking  fountain,  and 
bookshelves  are  Installed.  A  pantry  serving 
both  petty  officers  and  crew  Is  maintained 
for  bet  ween- meal  snacks.  Ofacers'  quarters 
have  Improved,  too.  The  captain,  chief  engi- 
neer, and  chief  officer  have  Individual  rooms 
with  Individual  toilet  and  shower.  Officers* 
staterooms  have  settees,  wardrobes,  desks, 
drop-leaf  tables,  and  medicine  cabinets. 

Nor  has  this  program  been  restricted  to 
the  new  ships.  More  than  $1,500,000  has 
been  spent  in  the  past  3  years  In  Improving 
crew's  quarters,  mess  halls,  and  washrooms 
and  in  installing  recreation  rooms  and  new 
deck  coverings  on  the  older  vessels  of  the 


merchant  fleet.  Expenditures  per  vessel  have 
ranged  from  $15,000  on  freighters  to  $100,000 
on  passenger  liners.  This  Is  not  to  say  there 
are  no  old  ships  with  substandard  crew's 
quarters,  but  they  are  rapidly  being  improved 
or  replaced. 

I  have  asked  for  your  cooperation  in  getting 
men  from  the  west  coast  to  go  to  sea.  I 
would  like  to  show  ycu  how  closely  the  west 
coast  is  tied  to  the  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine.  Of  the  764  merchant 
vessels  building  or  under  contract  in  the 
United  States,  261  or  atxiut  35  percent  are 
being  built  on  the  Pacific  coast.  This  west- 
coast  production  will  total  2,787,591  dead- 
weight tons  and  will  cost,  according  to  con- 
tract provisions,  approximately  $540,000,000. 

Of  this  Pacific  coast  program  177  ships 
are  to  be  built  in  California  yards — about  68 
percent  of  the  Pacific  coast  volume  and  a  lit- 
tle more  than  23  percent  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram for  the  Nation.  Contracts  amounting 
to  nearly  $355,000,000  have  been  awarded  to 
California  shipyards,  representing  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  contracts  placed  on  the 
w^est  coast  and  nearly  25  percent  of  the  total 
contract  awards  throughout  the  Nation. 

What  Is  undoubtedly  of  equal,  if  not  greater, 
importance  to  Californlans  and  the  citizens 
of  other  Pacific  Coast  States  is  the  activity 
by  the  Maritime  Commission  In  building  up, 
on  a  basis  of  permanent  successful  operation, 
the  west  coast  shipping  industry.  Since  the 
Maritime  Commission  came  into  being,  it  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  rehabilitating  west 
coast  shipping  services  to  foreign  countries. 
Several  of  these  steamship  lines  have  been  re- 
organized with  Maritime  Commission  coop- 
eration. Notable  among  these  are  the  Ameri- 
can President  Lines,  formerly  the  Dollar 
Steamship  Lines;  the  American  Mail  Line,  and 
the  Pacific  Republics  Line,  which  was  form- 
erly the  Pacific  Argentine  Brazil  Line.  Allot- 
ments of  new  and  fast  ships  from  the  Commis- 
sion's construction  program  have  been  made 
to  all  of  these  lines  and  some  of  the  vessels 
are  already  In  service. 

Under  the  present  replacement  plans  the 
American  President  Lines  will  receive  seven 
Commission -designed  passenger-cargo  vessels 
of  17,615  tons  displacement  and  18  to  19 
knots  speed,  known  as  C-3's;  four,  the  steam- 
ships President  Garfield.  President  Hayes, 
President  Jackson,  and  President  Monroe 
already  have  been  delivered  and  are  in  active 
service.  The  remaining  three  are  expected  to 
follow  them  within  the  next  few  months. 

The  American  Mail  Line  has  been  allotted 
six  C-2  cargo  vessels  of  13,893  tons  displace- 
nient  and  17  knots  speed  and  3  C-1  cargo  ves- 
sels of  12,875  tons  displacement  and  15  knots 
speed,  the  first  of  which,  the  motorship  Cape 
Alava,  has  been  delivered  and  Is  now  on  Its 
maiden  voyage. 

The  Pacific  Republics  Line  now  has  in  ac- 
tive service  two  C-3  cargo  ships,  the  steam- 
ship Mormacsea  and  the  steamship  Mormac- 
star.  The  third  vessel  of  this  type  is  sched- 
uled for  delivery  to  the  Pacific  Republics  Line 
during  the  month  of  May. 

While  these  plans,  like  all  long-range  peace- 
time programs,  may  have  to  be  suspended  and 
the  ships  assigned  elsewhere  during  the  emer- 
gency, you  may  be  sure  that  with  the  dawn 
of  the  happy  day  when  this  crisis  has  been 
successfully  weathered,  they  will  once  more  be 
put  into  effect.  Then  again  will  sea-borne 
commerce  resume  Its  great  historic  function 
of  spreading  ever  wider  peaceful  dealings  be- 
tween peoples,  and  with  those  dealings." as  in 
the  past,  will  come  greater  understanding  and 
greater  tolerance.  In  the  world  of  the  future 
it  may  be  that  the  center  of  gravity  will  have 
shifted  to  the  great  Pacific  area,  bordered  by 
so  many  races  and  colors  and  creeds,  and  then 
the  groundwork  that  Is  being  laid  today  will 
afford  a  firm  foundation  so  that  our  Pacific 
coast  may  play  Its  part  In  carrying  on  the 
constructive  work  of  civilization. 
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Lakes-to-Gulf  Highway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIR 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  5, 1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  HIGHWAY  45  ASSO- 
CIA-hON 


Mr.  RANKIN  cf  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  we  are  to  adequately  prepare 
this  country  for  nEtional  defense,  it  is 
going  to  be  absolute:  y  necessary  for  us  to 
construct  a  first-class  system  of  trans- 
continental highways,  and  especially 
north-and-south  highways,  or  highways 
to  serve  those  areas  most  vulnerable  to 
attack. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  before  time  and 
again,  our  most  vulnerable  area,  so  far  as 
threat  of  invasion  is  concerned,  is  the 
Gulf  coast. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  am  itiserting  a  resolution 
of  the  Highway  45  Apsociation,  urging  the 
construction  of  a  foi  r-lane  highway  to  be 
known  as  the  Lakes-to-Gulf  Highway  ex- 
tending from  Chicago.  111.,  to  Mobile. 
Ala. 

We  have  just  witnessed  tragic  examples 
of  military  disasters  brought  about 
largely  by  congest ec  highways.  We  saw 
this  happen  in  France,  in  Belgium,  in 
Norway,  in  Hollanc ,  and  more  recently 
in  Yugoslavia  and  ir  Greece, 

Are  we  going  to  fail  or  refuse  to  take  a 
lesson  from  those  examples,  and  decline 
to  prepare  this  Nation  with  adequate 
highway  facilities? 

By  all  means  we  should  push  the  con- 
struction of  these  through  thoroughfares 
and  make  them  capable  of  carrying  our 
military  traffic  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency. 

And  I  submit  tha:  we  could  not  find  a 
better  one  to  begin  on  than  this  Lakes-to- 
Gulf  Highway  providing  us  with  a  four- 
line  highway  along  the  shortest  route 
from  the  Great  Lak«  s  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico as  set  cut  in  this  resolution. 

The  matter  refened  to  follows: 
Resolution     memoria!  Izing     the     committee 

appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  to  plan 


the  creation   of  a 
wav  system  in  the 


Whereas    the 
States  has  appointed 


transcontinental   hlgh- 

nterest  of  national  de- 
fense to  include  United  States  Highway  No. 
49.  beginning  at  Chicago,  111.,  thence  to 
Kankakee.   111.,   ancjl   thence   down   United 

45  from  Kankakee,  111., 
to  MoblleT  A!a.",  kno|wn  as  the  Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf  Highway 

President    of    the     United 

the  Honorable  Thomas 


H.  McDonald.  Commissioner  of  Public  Roads 
Administration.  Washington.  D.  C,  acting 
chairman:  Hon.  G.  1  Donald  Kennedy,  Mich- 
igan highway  commissioner.  Lansing.  Mich.; 
Hon.  Bibb  Graves,  former  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama. Montgomery.  Xia.;  Hon.  C.  H.  Delano, 
Chairman,  National  Resources  Board,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C:  Hon.  Barian  Barthelomew.  city 
consulting  engineer.  St  Louis.  Mo.;  Hon. 
Rex  G.  Tugwell.  chnlrman.  New  York  City 
Planning  Commlssloi.  New  York  City.  N.  Y., 
as  a  conynittee  to  plan  in  detail  the  creation 


of  a  transcontinental  highway  system  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense;  and 

Whereas  United  States  Highway  No.  49 
from  Chicago  to  Kankakee.  111.,  and  connect- 
ing with  United  States  Highway  No.  45  from 
Kankakee,  111.,  to  Mobile  Ala.,  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  proven  to  me  the  shortest  possible 
route  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  ol 
Mexico:  and 

Whereas  there  Is  already  a  four -lane  con- 
crete highway  from  Chicago,  111.,  to  Kan- 
kakee, 111.,  a  dlsUnce  of  about  60  miles  and 
a  two-lane  paved  highway  from  Kankakee. 
111.,  directly  south  to  Mobile,  Ala.;  and 

Whereas  it  is  not  only  the  shortest  route 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, but  it  Is  the  most  level  route,  unob- 
structed by  mountainous  or  broken  terrain, 
not  one  foot  of  the  proposed  highway  would 
ever  be  subject  to  floods  at  any  time;  and 
Whereas  the  proposed  route  of  the  con- 
tinental highway  would  only  cross  one  major 
river,  namely  the  Ohio,  which  is  already  ade- 
quately bridged  and  thereby  eliminating  the 
expensive  cost  of  the  construction  ol  large 
bridges,  fills,  etc.,  along  the  entire  route, 
and 

Whereas  11  war  should  come  and  this  coun- 
try should  be  threatened  with  Invasion  we 
would  be  handicapped  with  our  inadequate 
north  and  south  transportation  facilities,  and 
Whereas  this  highway  would  be  in  close 
proximity  to  the  steel  and  coal  mines  ol  the 
South  and  In  close  proximity  to  the  Island 
territories  off  ol  the  great  Gull  ol  Mexico 
which  might  be  used  by  lorelgn  countries  as 
air  bases,  and 

Whereas  it  is  only  885  miles  Irom  Chicago, 
111.,  to  Mobile.  Ala.,  along  this  route  and  the 
said  route  is  Iree  ol  heavily  populated  cities, 
which  In  case  ol  war.  would  slow  up  troop 
movements  and  movement  ol  mechanized 
Army  units:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  association  ol  U.  S. 
Highway  45.  immediately  urge  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  President  to  plan  the  con- 
struction ol  a  continental  highway  system  In 
the  Interest  ol  national  delense  to  Include 
the  route  from  Chicago.  111.,  over  highway  49 
to  Kankakee,  ni.,  thence  over  highway  45  to 
Mobile.  Ala.,  which  has  been  designated  as 
the  shortest  possible  route  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Gull  ol  Mexico  and  referred  to 
as  the  Lakes-to-the-GuU  Highway;  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  ol  this  resolution  be 
lurnlshcd  each  Individual  member  ol  the 
President's  committee. 


Aid  for  Great  Britain 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  E.  HAROLD  CLUETT 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  5. 1941 


Mr,  CLUETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion in  this  dark  hour  is  waiting  for  lead- 
ership. Shall  the  President,  the  heads  of 
our  Military  and  Naval  Establishments, 
or  overwhelming  public  opinion  decide 
the  momentous  question  now  facing  the 
American  people?  Great  Britain  is  in  a 
critical  state,  and  only  our  help  can  save 
her  from  disaster.  Shall  we  deliver  the 
aid  we  have  promised,  or  wait  until  it  is 
too  late? 

While  we  argue.  Hitler  is  overrunning 
the  European  Continent  with  the  most 
powerful  and  cruel  forces  of  war  ever 


known.  Only  two  nations  can  defeat 
him.  We  must  act  together,  or  the  fate 
of  each  one  of  the  conquered  nations  of 
Europe  may  be  ours.  Our  action  will  af- 
fect the  destiny  of  America  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  Woodrow  Wilson  said: 
"We  are  participants  whether  we  would 
or  not  in  the  life  of  the  world.  What  af- 
fects mankind  is  inevitably  our  affair." 
Our  pledge  to  Britain  means  convoys  and 
the  assistance  of  the  American  Fleet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  the  State  of  New  York  have 
adopted  the  following  resolution  on  this 
subject: 

Whereas  the  preamble  to  the  tonstltutlon 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  In  the  SUte  ol 
New  York  recites  as  one  ol  the  objects  ol  the 
society  "to  Inculcate  In  the  community  In 
general  respect  lor  the  principles  lor  which 
the  patriots  ol  the  Revolution  contended"; 
and 

Whereas  the  Axis  Powers  are  by  their  phl- 
losphy  and  actions  endeavoring  to  destroy 
Individual  liberty  which  was  one  ol  the  pri- 
mary principles  ol  the  patriots;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  demonstrated  that  the  senti- 
ment of  the  p>eople  of  this  Nation  is  over- 
whelmingly In  lavor  of  defeat  lor  the  Axis 
Powers;  and 

Whereas  this  sentiment  has  recently  been 
Implemented  by  the  passage  by  the  Congress 
of  the  so-called  lend-lease  law;  and 

Whereas  the  effectuating  of  the  above- 
named  law  depends  on  the  labor  ol  the  peo- 
ple ol  this  Nation,  either  direct  or  in  taxes; 
and 

Whereas  the  sentiment,  implemented  by 
law,  effectuated  by  taxes  and  the  sweat  ol 
American  labor  will  be  Impossible  ol  accom- 
plishment unless  the  materiel  manulactured 
here,  in  the  "arsenal  ol  democracy"  reach 
those  for  whom  they  are  the  tools  to  finish 
the  Job:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  That  the  Commander  in  Chlel  ol  the 
armed  lorces  ol  the  United  States  ol  America 
be  empowered  by  the  Congress  to  use  any  and 
every  and  the  best  means  available,  or  to 
become  available,  to  Insure  the  prompt,  con- 
tinued, and  uninterrupted  delivery  to  the 
struggling  peoples  abroad  ol  the  materiel 
destined  for  them;  and  be  it  lurther 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  ovu*  considered  judg- 
ment that,  while  this  may  not  effectively  keep 
America  out  ol  the  war,  it  is  the  only  method 
left  by  which  the  war  may  be  kept  out  of 
America;  and  be  It  lurther 

Resolved,  That  the  widest  possible  publicity 
be  given  to  this  resolution;  that  copies  be 
sent  to  the  President  ol  the  United  States, 
the  Members  of  the  Congress,  the  other  State 
societies  ol  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  to 
representative  patriotic  societies  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  to  the  membership  of  our  own 
society. 


The  Democratic  Party  Understands 
''Appeasement'' 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

OF  n-LINOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  5. 1941 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  are  not  at  war  now.    I  do  not 
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believe  we  are  coing  to  send  any  of  our 
boys  across  the  seas  to  fight  in  any  Eu- 
ropean war.  because,  the  President  prom- 
ised that  to  the  American  people  before 
the  election  last  October  30.  in  a  speech 
ftt  Boston,  when  speaking  to  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  cur  country,  when  he 
said— 

•nd  I  say  It  again,  and  again,  and  again,  that 
X  am  not  going  to  send  our  boyi  to  engage 
In  any  European  war. 

Some  good  out-spoken  Americans  who 
not  only  want  to  make  America  strong 
In  our  defense  but  also  want  to  stay  out 
of  the  eternal  Eiiropean  War  must  suffer 
name-calling  abuses  heaped  upon  them 
Bimply  because  they  choose  to  be  Ameri- 
cans and  not  hyphenated  with  any  for- 
eign power.  Following  is  an  interesting 
editorial  from  the  Macomb  Daily  Journal 
of  Macomb.  HI.,  under  date  of  May  1, 
1941.  entitled  "The  Democratic  Party 
Understands  'Appeasement' ": 

President  Roosevelt  Is  condemning  people 
who  urge  that  this  nation  stay  out  of  a 
foreign  war.  calling  them  "appeasers"  and 
"copperheads"  and  turning  back  to  Civil 
War  times  to  find  such  horrible  examples  as 
Vallandlgham. 

Now.  the  aU-Amerlcan  appeasers  Off  all 
times  was  Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  Democratic 
Party.  In  August  1864.  the  darkest  period 
of  Rebellion  days,  Mr  Roosevelt's  party  met 
in  Chicago  In  national  convention,  called  the 
4-year  war  a  failure,  and  urged  the  Immedi- 
ate cessation  of  hostilities.  On  this  platform 
the  Democratic  Party  waged  a  national  cam- 
paign in  our  Army's  rear,  while  the  southern 
forces,  encouraged  by  this  confession  of  de- 
feat, strengthened  their  efforts  to  destroy  the 
Union. 

That  there  be  no  question  of  veracity  the 
Journal  publishes  verbatim  this  peace  plank 
cf  the  Democratic  "appeasement"  platform 
of  that  most  Important  campaign  of  1864 
iron  by  Abraham  Lincoln  with  a  scant  5  per- 
cent majority  of  the  popular  vote. 

The  "appeasement"  platform  proclaimed: 

"This  convention  does  explicitly  declare. 
•s  the  sense  of  the  American  people,  that 
after  4  years  of  failure  to  restore  the  Union 
by  the  experiment  of  war,  during  which, 
under  the  pretense  of  mUltary  necessity,  or 
•war  power  higher  than  the  Constitution,  the 
Constitution  itself  has  been  disregarded  in 
every  part,  and  public  liberty  and  private 
right  alike  trodden  down  and  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country  essentially  Im- 
paired— Justice,  humanity,  liberty,  and  the 
public  welfare  demand  Immediate  efforts  be 
made  tor-a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  a 
▼lew  to  an  ultimate  convention  of  the  States, 
or  other  peaceable  means,  to  the  end  that  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment  peace  may 
be  restored  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Union 
of  the  SUtes." 


W.  p.  A.  in  Connectkat 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LE  ROY  D.  DOWNS 

or  coNNK-Ticirr 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  5. 1941 


Mr.  DOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
31,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Rich],  on  the  basis  of  a  newspaper 


article,  criticized  the  officials  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  in  Connecticut,  and  stated  that 
they  were  endeavoring  to  prevent  men 
on  W.  P.  A.  from  accepting  employment 
in  private  industry.  In  order  that  the 
record  may  be  straight  in  this  matter, 
I  have  secured  from  the  W.  P.  A.  authori- 
ties in  Connecticut,  a  list  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  a  reporter  on  the  New 
Haven  Register,  and  the  answers  given 
by  the  Connecticut  W.  P.  A.  office,  and 
submit  them  herewith. 

Records  show  that  from  September 
1940,  to  April  1941,  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls  in 
Connecticut  have  decreased  from  16.482 
to  9.413,  as  follows: 

September 16.  482 

October 15,752 

November 14.  947 

December 14,  C40 

January 13,  444 

February  ... 12, 143 

March 10.  924 

April 9,  413 

In  my  opinion,  the  answers  submitted 
by  W.  P.  A.  officials  and  the  record  of 
decreased  W.  P.  A.  enrollment  shows  that 
no  effort  is  being  made  in  Connecticut  to 
retain  men  on  the  rolls  when  positions  in 
private  industry  are  available.  I  heart- 
ily agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Rich]  that  men  should  be 
taken  from  W.  P.  A.  rolls  and  placed  in 
private  industry  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  my  investigation  reveals  that  this 
policy  is  being  carried  out  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut. 

The  list  of  questions  referred  to  above 
is  as  follows: 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  questions  sub- 
mitted on  April  16,  1941,  by  Harold  A  Stagg, 
of  the  New  Haven  Register  together  with  the 
answers  as  dictated  and  typed  In  th's  office 
and  returned  to  Mr.  Stagg  on  April  17: 

1.  Question.  What  is  W.  P.  A.'s  attitude  in 
connection  with  placing  Its  workers  or  key 
workers  in  private  Industry? 

Answer.  W.  P.  A.'s  attitude  Is  precisely  this: 
It  Is.  as  It  always  has  been,  diligent  in  Its 
efforts  to  place  all  workers,  administrative, 
supervisory,  and  project.  In  private  Industry. 
Despite  all  claims  to  the  contrary,  workers 
In  all  these  classifications  have  been  leaving 
W.  P  A.  at  a  rapid  rate  over  the  past  6  or  8 
months.  We  encourage  them  in  It.  We  shall 
continue  to  encourage  them 

As  for  key  workers  specifically,  we  have 
lost  from  the  administrative  staff  alone  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months  a  number  of  ger- 
sons  whom  we  could  and  should  logically  con- 
sider as  key  personnel.  They  have  been 
engineers,  accountants,  and  other  men  and 
women  In  the  professional  field.  Naturally, 
we  feel  their  loss  and  losing  them  usually 
means  doubling  up  the  work  now  carried  on 
by  those  who  remain.  We  do  not.  of  coiirse, 
hold  out  any  Inducements  whatsoever  to 
anyone,  no  matter  how  Important  he  may 
seem  to  be  to  the  welfare  of  the  W  P.  A. 
program,  to  remain  with  W.  P.  A.  when  pri- 
vate opportunities  present  themselves. 

2.  Question.  Is  W.  P.  A.  actively  attempting 
to  place  Its  workers  In  private  Industry? 

Answer.  Emphatically,  yes.  It  should  be 
generally  known  that  W.  P.  A.,  months  ago, 
Instituted  a  Job-training  program,  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  board  of  education 
and  the  Connecticut  State  employment  serv- 
ice, a  program  deliberately  designed  to  place 
W.  P.  A.  workers  into  private  employment. 
Under  this  plan  workers  are  trained  under 
skilled  instructors  for  Jobs  In  factories,  ma- 
chine shops,  etc.,  particularly  where  defense 
contracts  are  held.  We  pay  these  trainees 
their  regular  W.  P.  A.  wages  during  their 
training  courses,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
hundreds  have  already  found  private  Jobs. 


This   Is   continuing   on   an   ever-broadening 
basis. 

3.  Question.  Does  W.  P.  A.  have  any  tie-up 
with  the  State  employment  service  or  any 
other  employment  agencies?  That  is.  could 
requests  for  help  be  met  and  supplied? 

Answer.  Yes;  W  P.  A.  has  a  definite  tie-up 
with  C.  S.  E.  S.  All  project  and  nonrelief 
personnel  must  register  with  C.  S.  E.  S.  be- 
fore they  can  be  employed  by  W.  P.  A.  It 
should  be  borne  In  mind  that  C.  S.  E.  S.  con- 
siders a  person  working  on  W.  P.  A.  as  unem- 
ployed— as  far  as  their  records  are  concerned. 
If  we  are  to  a.ssume  that  you  mean  to  ask 
whether  or  not  W.  P.  A.  would  or  could  act 
as  an  employment  agency,  supply  help  to  a 
given  town,  city,  factory,  contractor,  or  in- 
dividual, the  answer  Is  no.  However,  when 
such  opportunities  arise  and  the  worker  may 
be  assured  of  making  as  much  as  or  mere 
than  his  W.  P.  A.  pay,  he  takes  the  Job  forth- 
with. 

Another  factor  which  ties  W.  P.  A.  in  with 
C.  S  E  S.  Is  this:  After  the  mandatory  lay- 
off for  18  months'  continuous  employment  on 
W  P.  A.  projects  each  i>erson  must  rereg- 
ister with  C.  S  E.  8.  And,  of  course,  you 
should  refer  back  to  the  previous  question, 
which  definitely  ties  us  In  with  C.  S   E   S. 

4.  Question.  If  an  employer  asked  W  P  A. 
for  a  specific  number  of  semiskilled  or  even 
skilled  laborers,  would  It  provide  them  by 
taking  them  off  an  active  project?  For  ex- 
ample, a  project  as  Important  as  the  Munici- 
pal Airport  expansion  program. 

Answer.  This  Is  partially  answered  above. 
However,  such  potential  employers  shcu'd 
first  contact  the  C.  S.  E.  S ,  where  the  names 
of  all  W.  P.  A.  workers  are  on  file,  and.  as 
stated  above,  are  still  considered  unemployed. 
As  for  taking  them  off  a  certified  national-de- 
fense project,  while  It  has  been  done  In  the 
past,  we  prefer,  of  course,  to  have  them  taken 
first  from  what  Is  known  as  the  waiting  as- 
signment file.  This  file  contains  the  names 
of  persons  who  formerly  worked  on  W  P  A. 
and  who  cannot  find  other  employment,  or 
names  of  new  persons  similarly  situated. 
They  are  most  In  need.  They  have  no  Jobs 
of  any  kind  and  if  the  persons  required  can 
be  found  In  this  file.  It  would,  obviously  be 
doing  a  favor  to  all  concerned. 

If  the  certified  national  defense  projects 
are  as  important  to  national  defense  as  ap- 
parently the  War  Department  believes  them 
to  be.  then  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  crews 
working  thereon  should  be  permitted  to  see 
their  work  through  to  as  swift  completion  as 
possible,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are  work- 
ing on  W  P.  A  projects.  Very  naturally,  then, 
we  had  rather  have  workers  taken  from 
other  projects — projects  which  could  be 
held  In  abeyance — than  to  have  them 
taken  from  anything  so  vital  today  as  air- 
port  construction   In   key  defense   areas. 

5  Question.  In  general,  what,  if  any- 
thing, is  W.  P.  A.  doing  to  use  its  relief  work- 
ers to  fill  the  need  In  Industry  In  Connecti- 
cut? 

Answer.  The  answer  to  this,  in  the  main,  is 
found  in  the  answer  to  the  second  question. 
It  has  been  our  experience,  during  the  past 
6  or  8  months  In  particular,  to  find  It  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  man  certain  projects 
because  of  a  shortage  of  skilled,  semiskilled, 
and  plain  labor.  Workers  have  been  leaving 
W.  P.  A.  by  the  thotjsands  for  Jobs  In  private 
industry— leaving  of  their  own  accord.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are  deliberately 
discouraging  practically  all  types  of  projects 
calling  for  skilled  help  (in  the  construction 
line  In  particular)  because  of  the  shortage  of 
qualified  personnel.  We  had  such  people- 
thousands  of  them — at  one  time.  They 
haven't  left  Connecticut.  They  have  found 
Jobs — private  Jobs. 

You  should  know,  too,  that  we  do  not  al- 
low W.  P.  A.  workers  to  refuse  jobs  in  private 
industry  when  they  are  offered  and  when 
the  Jobs  pay  as  well  as  their  W.  P.  A.  em- 
ployment and  when  the  lobs  are  such  as  they 
are  qualified  to  fill.    Refusal  to  take  such 


Tod 


private  employment 
from  W.  P.  A. 

Here  are  some  figure 
has  gone  before:  In 
we   had    more     than 
W.  P.  A.  projects, 
more   than    10.000— an^ 
going  down.    They  are 
in  the  history  of  W.  P 
is  yet  to  be  reached, 
in  1937,  when  we  had 
mark  was  late  in  193£ 
30.000.      These    figures 
thing.     They  should 
our   W.   P.   A 
to  the  contrary  notwi 
gard  W.  P.  A.  employ 
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111   lead   to   dismissal 


to  bear  out  all  that 

September  of  last  year 

16.000     employed    on 

ay  we  have  slightly 

the    rolls    are    still 

30W  at  the  lowest  ebb 

A.,  and  the  low  mark 

Our  previous  low  was 

13.000.    Our  high 

when  we  had  some 

should   mean   some- 

llndicate  that  most  of 

of   the   remarks 

itbstanding — do  not  re- 

m>nt  as  a  "career." 


same 


Defense  Savings  Bonds  and  Stamps 


REMARKS 

op 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF   OKlUhOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  Afai/  5. 1941 


Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  country  in  every  town  and 
hamlet,  in  small  ai|d  large  post  offices, 
defense  savings  stapips  and  bonds  are 
being  sold  to  help;  carry  the  financial 
load  of  our  prograrti. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  that  on  Capitol 
Hill,  where  we  have  three  good-sized  post 
offices  under  the  shadow  of  the  dome  of 
the  Capitcl,  you  cannot  buy  a  defense 
stamp  or  bond.  The  reason  is  that  the 
sales  are  not  permitted  in  contract  offices. 
All  of  the  Members -of  Congress  are 
anxious  to  help  carry  this  financial  load- 
all  want  to  see  this  program  go  over.  The 
employees  and  those  who  work  in  the 
Capitol,  too,  are  anxious  to  cooperate.  If 
made  available,  many  will  be  sold  here. 

No  other  place  in  the  Nation  draws  as 
many  visitors  as  the  Capitol  itself.  I 
believe  it  would  be  wise— I  believe  it  would 
greatly  boost  the  defense-bond  sales  if 
the  Treasury  would  authorize  the  House 
and  Senate  Post  Oftces— or  the  sergeant- 
at-arms  office  in  the  Capitol  to  put  these 
bonds  and  stamps  on  sale. 

I  believe  further  that  the  bonds  could 
be  boosted  by  sale  to  the  public  under  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol,  which  this  money 
Is  to  help  protect.  Thousands  would  buy 
if  given  the  merchandising  touch  by  the 
Treasury  to  "start  your  defense-bond  sav- 
ings under  the  dome  of  your  Capitol." 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  a  letter  to  this  effect 
to  Secretary  Morgenthau  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department: 

Mat  5,  1941. 
Hon.  Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr.. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  It  has  come  to  my  attention 
m  our  campaign  to  sell  defense  savings  bonds 
and  stamps  that  under  present  regulations 
the  three  post  offices  at  the  National  Capitol 
are  not  permitted  to  seU  these  defense 
stamps. 

A  check  further  revealed  that  nowhere  on 
Capitol  Hill  are  they  available  for  the  hun- 
d-?da  who  work  In  the  very  shadow  of  the 


Capitol.  Every  Member  of  Congress  and  their 
employees  are  anxious  to  help  carry  a  part  of 
this  financial  load  and  to  cooperate  in  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  these  defense  bonds. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  establishment  of  a 
place  to  sell  these  stamps  and  bonds  at  the 
Capitol  would  be  good  business,  not  only  to 
make  them  available  more  readily  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  but  also  to  the  thou- 
sands of  visitors  who  come  to  the  Capitol 
daily. 

These  visitors  could  be  encouraged  to  start 
their  purchases  of  these  stamps  and  bonds 
under  the  very  dome  of  the  Capitol  of  their 
country,  and  I  am  sure  that  an  outlet  here 
would  help  greatly  to  stimulate  such  sales. 
More  than  5.000  a  day  visit  their  Capitol, 
most  of  whom  would  be  ready  prospects  for 
the  purchase  of  the  stamps  and  bonds. 

I  will  appreciate  your  giving  this  your  at- 
tention. With  all  good  wishes,  I  beg  to 
remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mike  Monronet. 
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Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
thought-provoking  address-  delivered  to- 
day by  Dr.  Roberto  Cordova,  Legal  Coun- 
selor of  the  Mexican  Embassy,  before  the 
Section  of  International  and  Compara- 
tive Law: 

Members  of  the  American  Bar  Association: 
I  am  highly  honored  by  the  kind  invitation 
which  my  dear  friend  Dr.  Vance,  the  dis- 
tinguished president  of  this  bar,  extended  to 
me  to  come  before  this  learned  society  to 
express  my  opinion  with" regard  to  the  law- 
yer's role  In  hemispheric  solidarity. 

This  broad  subject  cannot  be  covered  In 
the  smaU  time  I  have  at  my  disposal,  and 
with  the  still  smaUer  intellectual  ability  of 
which  I  can  make  use.  Therefore  I  will  con- 
tent myself  to  present  to  you  a  few  consid- 
erations on  the  political  aspects  of  the  co- 
operation between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  which,  lacking  other  posslbUltles,  I 
will  fill  with  the  greatest  sincerity. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  express— with  pride 
and  satisfaction— that  in  the  field  of  Inter- 
American  cooperation,  our  two  countries 
have  achieved  a  great  success.  I  reaffirm  to- 
day this  conviction,  because  I  know  that  the 
bonds  of  frlandshlp  that  now  unite  us,  are 
here  to  stay,  and  will  get  closer  and  closer 
until  the  time  when  all  of  our  natural  diffi- 
culties will  only  be  a  matter  of  history.  But 
there  Is  of  course,  a  long  road  ahead  of  us 
and  the  role  of  the  lawyer  In  our  two  coim- 
tries  will  be  of  paramount  Importance,  to 
assure  final  and  satisfactory  results. 

Of  all  professionals,  the  lawyer  has  been, 
in  generations  past,  the  one  upon  whom  the 
task  of  framing   the  national  policies  has 


mainly  fallen.  To  a  great  extent,  the  failure 
of  cooperation  or  the  success  In  the  friendly 
unification  of  points  of  view  and  tendencies 
of  governments  are  the  responsibility  of 
those  charged  In  our  countries  with  the  legis- 
lative functions  and  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  international  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  public  and  private  interests. 

The  respect  for  the  courts  and  fair  play 
which  guide  your  dally  routine  work  have 
crystallized  In  the  national  policies  of  the 
United  States  and  have  furnished  a  basic  and 
reliable  foundation  for  your  actions  In  the 
field  of  International  relations.  The  charac- 
teristic respect  for  Judicial  authority,  for  pub- 
lic welfare,  before  which  the  private  interest 
must  give  way,  has  been  transported  and 
refined  In  the  conviction  that  nations,  as 
individuals,  should  abide  by  the  provisions 
of  the  law  and  the  dictates  of  the  authority 
with  Jturlsdictlon  to  lay  down  the  principles 
upon  which  the  nations  of  the  world  must 
live  In  accordance  with  ethics  and  Justice. 
The  United  States.  In  recent  times,  has 
been  a  strong  sponsor  of  the  sanctity  of  these 
principles  and  of  treaty  obll.  tlons.  For  a 
good  many  years,  yovir  country  has  been  In- 
sisting that  nations,  no  matter  how  powerful 
or  how  weak,  should  all  conform  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  equality  before  the  law  and  the 
respect  for  the  word  pledged  In  an  Interna- 
tional contract.  This  attitude  has  won  the 
respect,  the  admiration,  and  the  friendship 
of  all  free  and  honorable  nations,  and  I 
claim  that  the  pride  for  all  these,  as  of  right, 
belongs  to  the  lawyers  and  Jurists  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

We  are  living  very  critical  moments.    Un- 
fortunately,  history  seems   to   repeat   Itself. 
The  period  which  our  forefathers  traversed 
In  the  decade  from  1820  to  1830   has  come 
back  to  us  with  the  same  load  of  threats, 
of  fear,  and  of  hopes,  which  were  the  patri- 
mony  of   our   ancestors.     In   that   decisive 
decade  In  the  life  of  the  Americas,  we  also 
find  a  strong  combination  of  European  coun- 
tries which  sought  to  conquer  by  force  and 
without  any  regard  for  national  feelings  and 
institutions,  the  free  and  liberal  rx)untrles  of 
the  Western   Hemisphere.     When,  after  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  the  Holy  Alliance  was 
formed.  It  committed  Itself  to  regain  the  lost 
countries    of    America  for  the   kingdom   of 
Spain,  thus  crushing  In  Its  cradle  the  Infant 
nations  of  the  New  World,  which  had  Just 
been  born  to  the  life  of  freedom,  guided  by 
yotir  own  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  French  Declaration  de  Droit  de  lHomme. 
We  are  today  facing  the  same  terrible  danger. 
Powerful  nations  have  erected  themselves  as 
the  supreme  Judges  of  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind  and  Its  governments.     As  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  ago,  they  also  seek  to  force 
upon    nations    and    Individuals    their    own 
economic    and   political   methods.    For    this 
purpose,  they  only  advance  one  wgument — 
sheer  force;  as  a  Justification,  they  only  offer 
a  philosophical  principle:  "My  right  goes  as 
far  as  my  might."    It  is  very  comforting  that 
now — as  120  years  ago — this  ruthless  coali- 
tion against  peace-loving  nations  once  more 
finds  America  united  In  a  single  front  against 
encroachments  of  lawless  efforts  to  succeed 
In    making    force    prevail    against    reason, 
against  Justice,  and  against  law. 

The  Spanish-American  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  can  never  forget  what  we  owe 
to  the  solidarity  shown  by  the  United  States 
in  1823.  when  the  generous  and  far-sighted 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  framed.  We  fully  real- 
ize what  it  meant  for  our  independence,  and 
are  also  grateful  fer  the  help  which  was  ex- 
tended at  those  trying  moments  In  our  his- 
tory. Mexico,  especially,  has  good  reasons  to 
be  thankful  for  the  generous  attitude  of  yotir 
country,  since  In  1862  again  we  had  occasion 
to  prove  the  valuable  friendship  of  the  United 
States  against  European  Intervention  in  our 
territory.  The  great  flgtires  of  Juarez  and 
Lincoln  wiU  always  live  together  in  our  mem- 
ories,   as   they   both   Uved    together   In   the 
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ftgbt  against  Indiyldual  and  national  oppres- 
•lon.  They  both  were  lawyers,  generous  and 
■trcng:  they  both  are  the  pride  of  our  coun- 
tries, who  have  them  enshrined  In  the  hearts 
at  the  people  for  whom  they  saved  liberty 
and   Independence. 

I  should  tack  the  sincerity  I  promised  at 
the  beginning  if  I  did  not  point  out  to  you 
here,  as  a  friend  to  a  friend,  as  a  lawyer  to 
s  lawyer,  aonie  of  the  shortcomings  that  the 
cooperation  between  Latin  America  and  the 
United  States  has  bad  In  the  past. 

Very  soon  after  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
proc.'aimed.  your  amazing  economic  growth, 
the  realization  of  your  own  force,  and  the  un- 
fortunate exaltation  of  the  feeling  ol  self- 
sulSclency  which  swept  this  country,  brought 
abcut  the  darkest  moments  in  our  common 
history:  the  well-known  "manliest  destiny" 
period  provoked  a  complete  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  real  aims  and  generous  spirit  of 
President  Monroe  Our  countries  at  the  turn 
of  the  nineteenth  rentury.  and  for  many  long 
years,  had  good  grounds  to  believe  that  the 
doctrine  had  as  its  basis  only  selfish  motives 
of  economic  and  territorial  expansion.  The 
European  imperialism  which  we  had  suc- 
cessfully defeated  together  In  1824  apaln 
clouded  the  harmony  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

The  Spanish-American  nations  have  never 
been  willing  to  accept  the  aggressive  and  uni- 
lateral interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine; and  they  have  fought  persistently 
against  Its  natural  corollary,  armed  Interven- 
tion. A  strong  movement  of  public  opinion, 
as  well  as  of  political  unrest,  flooded  the  two 
American  Continents  from  the  Rio  Orande  to 
Patagonia,  and  Mexico  was  one  of  the  leaders 
In  the  difficult  fight  against  the  distortion 
of  the  noble  policy  preconlzed  by  Monroe. 

President  Porflrio  Diaz,  well  known  (or  h's 
friendship  to  the  United  States,  In  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Mexican  Congress  of  April  1. 
1896.  In  order  to  avoid  the  evils  of  this  mis- 
construction, suggested  a  new  doctrine, 
which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  collec- 
tivization of  the  Monroe  Etoctrlne.  His  words 
are  worthy  of  note.     He  said: 

"The  Government  of  Mexico  shares  the 
Tiew  of  the  doctrine  which  condemns  as 
predatory  any  Invasion  directed  by  mo- 
narchical Europe  against  any  of  the  American 
republics  or  against  any  of  Its  free  nations, 
all  of  which  have  today  a  poptilar  form  of 
•    government. 

"Our  history  and  the  fight  of  cur  people  to 
free  themselves  from  an  exotic  empire,  of  Eu- 
ropean origin,  form,  and  phllcsaphy.  and  the 
bloodshed  in  that  rude  struggle,  witness  be- 
fore the  world  our  cult  for  lndepender.ee 
•nd  cur  hate  for  any  kind  of  foreign  Inter- 
Tentlcn. 

"We  do  not  tUlnk  that  It  will  t>e  stifflclent, 
In  order  to  achieve  otir  aims,  that  the  United 
States.  In  spite  of  Its  immense  resources, 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  defend- 
ing alone  the  other  republics  of  this  hemi- 
sphere against  the  attacks  of  Europe,  if  they 
•re  still  deemed  possible;  we  believe  that  each 
one  of  them,  by  a  declaration  similar  to  that 
of  President  Monroe,  shovUd  proclaim  that 
any  attack  by  any  foreign  power  aimed 
•geinst  the  territory,  the  independence,  or  the 
overthrow  of  the  Institutions  of  any  Ameri- 
can republic,  would  be  considered,  by  the 
declarant  nation,  as  an  offense  against  her- 
aelf.  If  the  nation  which  would  suffer  the 
attack,  or  a  threat  of  this  kind,  timely  asks 
the  help  of  the  others. 

"In  this  manner,  the  doctrine  called  today 
after  Monroe,  wotild  become  an  American 
doctrine,  in  a  broader  sense,  and  although 
born  in  the  United  States.  It  will  belong  to 
the  international  law  at  all  the  American 
Continent." 

This  prophetic  declaration  has  giilded  the 
government,  as  well  as  the  statesmen  and 


Jurists  of  Mexico,  ever  since  it  was  first  for- 
mulated. In  international  conferences,  tak- 
ing every  opjxjrtunity  that  we  have  had  to 
express  ourselves,  consciously  or  unconscious- 
ly, we  have  worked  toward  the  realization  of 
this  idea  in  America. 

The  struggle  lasted  for  many  years.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  being  present  at  the  Sixth 
International  Conference  of  American  States, 
held  at  Habana  In  1928,  where  the  first  open 
battle  against  armed  intervention  Joined  all 
Latin -American  Intellectual  forces  against 
the  misinterpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  its  disturbing  effects.  In  the  Sev- 
enth Inter-American  Conference  at  Monte- 
video m  Decemlier  1933  the  enlightened  ad- 
ministration that  so  ably  still  conducts  today 
the  destinies  of  your  cotontry.  finally  accepted 
the  Jxistice  of  our  claims,  and  your  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull, 
In  that  momentous  congress  expressed  the 
intelligent  and  generous  understanding  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  the 
aims  of  all  our  peoples.  He  pledged  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Roosevelt  not  to 
Interfere  in  the  affairs  of  any  other  coun- 
try; he  said  that  in  view  of  the  acceptance 
by  his  Government  of  the  general  principle 
of  nonintervention,  no  government  should 
fear  any  Intervention  from  the  United  States 
under  President  Roosevelt's  administration. 

On  December  28.  1933.  President  Roosevelt 
himself,  speaking  before  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Foundation,  not  only  pledged  his  adminis- 
tration, as  his  Secretary  of  State  had  done 
a  few  days  before,  but,  with  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  true  significance  of  harmony  in 
America  and  emulating  President  Monroe 
himself,  introduced  again  in  the  cause  of 
America  all  the  spirit  of  your  forefathers  and 
of  our  ancestors.  Very  clearly  he  stated  that 
not  only  his  administration  would  be  bound 
by  the  principle  of  nonintervention  but  that 
for  the  years  to  come  the  definite  policy  of 
the  United  States  is  contrary  to  armed  Inter- 
vention. 

In  December,  1936,  during  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, held  at  Buenos  Aires,  at  the  invitation 
of  President  Roosevelt,  the  able  Mexican  dele- 
gates, headed  by  our  present  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States.  Dr.  Francisco  Castillo 
Najera,  Introduced  the  already  famous  Addi- 
tional Protocol  of  Nonintervention,  which 
was  signed  and  ratified  by  the  21  republics 
forming  the  Pan  American  Union  The  sign- 
ing of  this  treaty  marks  the  turning  point 
toward  the  paved  road  of  true  pan-Ameri- 
canism and  made  it  possible  to  sign,  in  1938. 
at  Lima.  Peru,  the  Declaration  of  American 
Principles  and  the  Declaraticn  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Solidarity  of  America.  The  first 
one  lays  down  the  following  points  of  Inter- 
national  agreement : 

"1.  The  intervention  of  any  State  in  the 
Interna]  or  external  affairs  of  another  Is  In- 
admissible. 

"3.  The  use  of  force  as  an  Instrument  of 
national  or  international  policy  is  proscribed 

"5.  Respect  for,  and  the  faithful  observance 
of,  treaties  constitute  the  indispensable  rule 
for  the  development  of  peaceful  relations  be- 
tween States." 

The  second,  the  so-called  Lima  Declara- 
tion, reads  In  part: 

"That  the  peoples  of  America  have  achieved 
spiritual  unity  through  the  similarity  of  their 
Republican  institutions  and  of  the  equal 
sovereignty  of  States. 

"That  on  the  basis  of  such  principles  and 
will,  they  seek  and  defend  the  peace  of  the 
continent  and  work  together  In  the  cause  of 
universal   concord.     •     •     • 

"That  respect  for  the  personality,  sov- 
ereignty, and  independence  of  each  American 
State  constitutes  the  essence  of  international 
order  sustained  by  continental  solidarity. 

"That  faithful  to  the  above-mentioned 
principles  and  to  their  absolute  sovereignty. 


they  reaffirm  their  decision  to  maintain 
them  and  to  defend  ihem  against  all  for- 
eign intervention  or  activity  that  may 
threaten  them. 

"And  that  in  case  the  peace,  security,  or 
territorial  integrity  of  any  American  republic 
is  thus  threatened,  by  acts  of  any  nature  that 
may  Impair  them,  they  proclaim  their  com- 
mon concern  and  their  determination  to 
make  effective  their  solidarity     •     •     •." 

All  these  instruments  constitute  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  most  cherished  aspirations 
of  the  Mexican  nation  since  1896.  and.  taken 
as  a  whole,  they  achieved  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

In  pursuance  cf  its  own  policy,  relying  on 
the  authority  of  two  of  the  foremost  states- 
men you  ever  had,  President  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  of  State  Hvill,  and  in  view  of 
the  faith  of  both  countries  pledged  in  these 
treaties,  on  April  1,  1911,  Mexico  signed  with 
the  United  States  an  "Agreement  for  the 
reciprocal  transit  of  military  aircraft  through 
the  territories  of  both  countries,"  without 
any  restrictions  as  to  the  number  of  planes 
or  flights  The  agreement,  nevertheless,  pro- 
vides that  any  country  will  be  entitled  to 
cancel  the  treaty  at  any  time  and  the  other 
country  will  have  24  hours  within  which  the 
military  planes  of  each  country  should  leave 
the  territory  of  the  other. 

This  treaty  would  nexer  have  been  pos- 
sible without  the  international  commitments 
to  which  I  have  referred,  without  the  resti- 
tution to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  Its  original 
meaning. 

Real  cooperation,  reciprocal  aid  In  all  fields 
of  human  and  governmental  endeavors  are 
now  possible  between  our  two  nations.  The 
community  of  economic,  military,  and  politi- 
cal Interests.  Is  today  a  reality. 

Very  soon  the  United  States  will  be  the 
strongest  military  nation  on  earth  What- 
ever the  outcome  of  the  European  conflict 
might  be.  your  country  will  emerge  from  the 
ordeal  stronger  than  ever.  May  this  strength 
be  always  used  for  the  furtherance  of  peace 
and  order — of  Justice  in  America  and  outside 
of  America.  I  fear  that  the  temptation  to  lase 
this  power  for  your  own  and  particular  inter- 
est will  be  very  strong  in  certain  sections 
of  your  public  opinion  and  some  of  the  agen- 
cies of  your  Government.  I  know  the  argu- 
ments that  will  be  advanced  by  the  imperi- 
alistic forces  of  the  United  States;  they  will 
only  t)e  a  restatement  of  obsolete  and  worn- 
out  allegations. 

The  example  set  forth  in  the  present  Euro- 
pean conflict  will  not  have  a  salutary  effect 
upon  the  militaristic  frame  of  mind  in  which 
this  country  might  fall  in  the  near  future. 
In  spite  of  these  odds,  Mexico  is  still  confi- 
dent that  the  enlightened  opinion  of  the 
United  States  will  sense  the  danger  of  in- 
dulging again  in  the  use  of  force  in  America, 
which  would  certainly  mean  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  good  will — of  everything  In  pan- 
American  relations  which  we  have  patiently 
built  through  all  these  years  of  common 
effort. 

I  hope  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  will 
always  mean  in  the  United  States,  and  In 
America,  collective  security  for  all  our  coun- 
tries— that  it  will  always  safeguard  our  Inde- 
pendence against  non-American  states  as  well 
as  against  American  states.  With  all  my  soul, 
I  earnestly  hope  that  the  future  generations 
of  this  hemisphere  will  never,  never  have 
to  look  back  Into  history  and  reproach  us  of 
the  present  generation,  for  having  Joined  to- 
gether as  good  neighbors— as  brothers  In  a 
common  cause — against  European  Imperial- 
ism. The  historic  role  of  the  American  law- 
yer in  hemispheric  solidarity  rests  on  the 
determination  to  fight  any  possibility  of 
history  repeating  itseif  in  America.  Only  in 
this  way  we  will  be  able  to  maintain  ourselves 
together  and  stand  firmly  on  our  ground  In 
the  forthcoming  battle  of  the  continents. 
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Advertisiiig  Is  Essential  to  die  Proper 
Growth  of  the  Nation  and  Its  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  5. 1941 


ADDRESS   BY  MR.   RICHARD  R.  DEUPREE. 
PRESIDENT.  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO. 


Mr,  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  James  S.  Milloy,  Washington 
newspaperman  associated  with  Look 
magazine  and  the  Cowles'  newspapers  in 
Des  Moines  and  Minneapolis,  has  fur- 
nished me  with  a  copy  of  an  address  de- 
livered to  the  bureau  of  advertising  sec- 
tion of  the  recent  annual  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association  convention 
in  New  York  by  Mr.  Richard  R.  Deupree, 
of  Cincinnati,  president  of  the  Procter  & 
Gamble  Co.,  and  holder  of  an  important 
position  in  the  raw-materials  division  of 
O.  P.  M. 

Mr.  Deupree  spoke  on  Advertising  Is 
Essential  to  the  Proper  Growth  of  the 
Nation  and  Its  People.  Because  of  the 
speaker's  preeminence  in  the  field  of 
business  and  advertising  and  the  contri- 
bution his  address  makes  to  a  subject  of 
such  widespread  interest  throughout  the 
country  today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  it  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

CORRECTING    MISAPPREHENSIONS 

I  have  been  wanting  to  talk  on  this 
subject  for  a  long  time,  and  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity.  I  so  thoroughly  believe 
that  advertising  Is  essential  to  the  proper 
growth  of  the  Nation  and  its  people  that 
I  want  to  give  you  my  reasons  as  clearly 
as  possible.  You  can  fuss  at  my  view- 
point, find  fault  with  It  if  you  will,  but 
if  you  accept  it,  then  I  think  you  have 
an  obligation  to  build  on  this  essential 
concept,  to  Improve  it.  to  make  It  articu- 
late fo-  the  people  at  large  in  order  to 
correct  some  misapprehensions  In  their 
minds  about  advertising  and  to  make  a 
strong  story  stronger.  It  will  be  good  for 
the  advertiser,  it  will  be  good  for  the  pub- 
lisher, and  for  the  public.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  the  advertisers,  you  the  pub- 
lishers, and  the  advertising  agencies  have 
a  real  obligation  to  do  this,  to  do  it  whole- 
heartedly, and  to  do  It  now,  once  we  see 
the  problem  clearly. 

Right  from  the  start  I  want  to  define 
my  terms  and   make  this  distinction. 

TWO   TYPES    OF    INDUSTRIES 

There  are  two  types  of  Industries.  One 
which  lends  itself  readily  to  advertising. 
The  other  which  does  not.  Now  it  may  be 
a  coincidence,  but  my  observations  show 
me  that  as  a  group  the  nonadvertisers  have 
a  sad  record  from  the  standpoint  of  re- 
search, development,  profit,  labor  conditions, 
and  labor  troubles. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  an 
Industry  which  lends  Itself  readily  to  adver- 
tising and  yet  coes  not  advertise.  I  think  that 
is  a  crime. 

But  perheps  a  worse  criminal.  In  my  esti- 
mation, is  the  man  who  advertises  his  busi- 
ness badly,  wastefully.    I  would  like  to  hold 


him  up  to  scorn,  for  he  Is  an  out-and-out 
waster.  He  Is  wasting  his  own  or  his  share- 
holders' money.  He  does  not  fit  Into  the 
modern  economic  order.  He  does  himself  no 
good  and,  what  is  worse,  he  Is  a  blight  on 
legitimate  advertising.  His  sins  as  an  unin- 
telligent, unprofitable  advertiser  are  visited 
on  the  succetpful  advertisers,  the  men  who 
deserve  a  place  In  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  deeds 
well  done  and  true  contributions  to  society. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  that  if  we  did 
not  advertise  a  given  product  we  could  Imme- 
diately reduce  the  price  to  the  extent  of  the 
advertising  cost;  that  advertising  in  general 
Is  uneconomic;  that  advertising  should  be 
limited;  that  It  creates  monopolies.  You've 
heard  it;  everyone  has  heard  it. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  answer  these 
charges  individually,  for  if  I  am  right  on  the 
fundamental  concept  that  advertising  is  es- 
sential to  the  proper  growth  of  a  nation  and 
Its  people — and  I  think  I  am — then  all  of 
these  objections  are  answered.  At  best  they 
are  academic  and  could  be  argued  pro  and 
con  without  ever  being  aWe  to  arrive  at  any 
definite  conclusion  satisfactory  to  both  sides 
or  to  the  maji  rity  of  the  people. 

Naturally  most  of  these  attacks,  these 
academic  bickerings,  are  centered  on  suc- 
cessful advertising.  Apparently  If  a  man 
fails  In  his  advertising,  that  is  all  right,  but 
if  he  is  successful,  that  is  aU  wrong.  His 
successful  advertising  Is  called  expensive  and 
uneconomic  when  actually  just  the  reverse 
is  true. 

Almost  40  years  ago  I  heard  Dr.  Conwell 
In  his  famous  lecture  Acres  of  Diamonds, 
use  words  to  this  effect:  "Given  normal 
health  and  normal  mind.  It  Is  a  crime  to 
be  poor.  It  is  a  crime  to  fail."  I  think 
that  statement  Is  right,  and  that  is  where 
I  start  with  advertising. 

AS    OLD    AS    MAN 

Advertising  is  as  old  as  man.  Man  has 
always  talked  about  his  achievements,  and 
always  will.  The  more  he  talks  the  more 
he  assumes  an  obligation  to  make  good  on 
his  statements:  the  more  he  talks  the  more 
he  stimulates  himself  to  Improve  his  record 
so  that  he  can  talk  some  more;  the  more  he 
talks  and  the  better  things  he  does  the  more 
he  stimulates  others  to  equal  or  better  him. 
So  competition  begins,  and  the  pressure  to 
do  better  himself  Is  terrific,  and  all  because 
he  began  to  advertise  his  achievements.  This 
Is  a  crude  Illustration,  as  crude  as  the  cave- 
men themselves,  but  In  this  way  progress 
Is  started  and  maintained.  Without  that 
talk  about  his  achievements,  that  advertis- 
ing if  you  want  to  call  it  of  his  achieve- 
ments. Inventions  like  the  wheel  or  saU,  or 
Thousands  of  others,  might  never  have  been 
made. 

To  put  Into  concrete  form  what  I  am  say- 
ing, I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  soap 
business.  I  am  more  familiar  with  that 
than  with  any  other,  though  I  could  also 
cite  the  shortening  business,  or  others  to 
make  my  point.  In  fact.  I  feel  sure  that 
most  successful  advertising  follows  this  same 
pattern — differing   In  degrees,  of  course. 

Now,  In  regard  to  the  soap  business:  In 
:880-9()  the  housewife  paid  5  cents  for  Ivory 
Eoop.  In  1941  a  shopping  housewife  stiU 
can  own  her  Ivory  soap  for  5  cents.  Now 
let's  make  some  comparisons.  What  about 
those  50  or  60  years? 

Since  1880-90  the  raw  materials  which  go 
into  soap  making  have  about  doubled  in 
price.  Wages  that  were  8  cents  to  10  cents 
per  hour  then  are  now  80  cents  to  $1  per 
hotir.  In  other  words,  they  are  abcut  ten- 
fold what  they  were.  I  doubt  if  such  a 
thing  as  a  Federal  tax  existed  In  those  days. 

Today,  we  pay  Federal  taxes  equivalent  to 
the  amount  of  factory  wages.  Add  the  tax 
to  the  wages  and  we  pay  tcday  twenty  times 
the  wage  which  existed  in  1880-90. 

RESULTS  OF  ADVERTISING 

It  does  not  seena  possible  that  expenses 
such  as  I  have  mentioned  to  you  could  be 


absorbed  If  we  had  not  advertised  Ivory 
soap  almost  continuously  since  1882.  The 
pressure  to  make  good  on  our  advertised 
claims  built  up  our  rigid  manufacturing 
standards,  stimulated  research  and  develop- 
ment all  along  the  line,  and  Ivory  set  the 
pace  for  the  entire  soap  industry.  I  feel 
that  the  development  was  made  possible 
only  because  an  advertised  brand  was  lead- 
ing the  way  and  because  there  was  a  legiti- 
mate profit  for  achievement.  These  two 
facts  acted  as  a  continual  spur.  Just  as 
fast  as  one  Improvement  was  made,  the 
industry  would  be  on  your  heels,  then  it  was 
your  turn  and  you  had  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
procession  if  you  wanted  to  live  with  an  ad- 
vertised brand  that  was  profitable. 

Don't  forget  that  approximately  one-half 
of  the  soap  produced  in  this  country  Is  still 
sold  as  a  nonadvertised  brand,  In  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  but  the  leaders  have 
always  been  advertised.  There  Is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  without  a  pace  setter  like 
Ivory  soap,  neither  the  inclination  nor  the 
money  would  have  been  available  for  the 
development  of  the  soap  Industry  and,  as  I 
said  before,  I  could  cite  you  many  other 
industries  like  ours. 

I  want  to  amplify  this  thought.  Progress 
in  the  soap  industry  up  to  1880  was  almost 
nil  because  no  fundamental  changes  had 
been  made  since  soap  was  first  discovered,  so 
far  as  the  soap  maker  was  concerned.  True, 
he  had  learned  to  recover  glycerine  and  a 
Frenchman  was  responsible  for  an  Improved 
soda,  but  the  product  was  still  slabs  of  soap — 
unwrapped  slabs  of  soap — cut  into  oblong 
bars  or  else  just  plain  chunks. 

The  next  10  years,  1880-90,  belong  to  Ivory: 
there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  other  develop- 
ment. And  that  brings  us  almost  up  to  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  from  then  on,  there 
was  a  tremendous  development  in  the  art  of 
soap-making,  ctilmlnating  in  the  peak  period 
of  changes  and  Improvements  since  1920. 
This  simply  is  not  the  same  business  that  it 
was  even  In  the  early  1900's. 

PROFITS  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

These  great  developments,  that  I  have  re- 
ferred to  as  fundamental,  did  not  come  about 
overnight.  Profits  plowed  back  into  the  busi- 
ness had  gradually  sprouted  a  crop  of  devel- 
opments and  Improvements.  But  please  re- 
member: Without  the  advertising  that  created 
broad  consumption  for  the  popular  brands, 
there  would  have  been  no  profits  to  plow  back 
Into  the  business.  And  with  no  profits,  there 
would  have  been  no  crop  of  developments  and 
Improvements. 

If  you  want  to  prove  that  statement,  look 
at  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Go  to  the 
industries  that  for  some  reason  or  other  are 
unable  to  make  money  and  see  how  uni- 
formly and  dlECouraglngly  backward  they  are 
In  developments  and  improvements.  And  re- 
member this — I  make  the  statement  cate- 
gorically— any  Industry  that  Is  backward  In 
development  is  costly  to  the  public  at  large. 

I  would  like  to  say  this  to  you  in  another 
way.  In  the  1880's  when  a  man  was  making 
8  cents  to  10  cents  an  hour  and  the  price  of 
soap  was  Just  about  what  It  is,  or  higher  than 
It  Is  today,  the  average  family  consumed 
about  $8  worth  per  year.  In  those  days  It 
took  the  head  of  the  family  approximately 
90  hours  work  to  earn  enough  to  pay  his 
yearly  soap  blU.  Tcday  the  family  consumes 
about  $10  worth  of  soap  per  year,  but  it  only 
takes  the  workmen  approximately  11  hours' 
work  to  pay  his  soap  bill.  That  extra  79 
hours  of  work  can  now  be  used  for  other 
necessities  and  some  of  the  luxuries  which 
modern  workmen  enjoy.  If  this  isn't  a  con- 
tribution to  society,  then  everything  I  have 
said  here  means  nothing. 

CITES    FALSE    THEORY 

There  has  been  a  saying  going  around  that 
if  you  build  a  better  mouse  trap,  all  the 
world  will  beat  a  path  to  your  door.  In  the 
first  place.  I  don't  believe  It.  In  the  second 
place,   1   don't   believe   Emerson  said   it.     I 
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think  someone  claims  it  was  a  creation  ol 
Elbert  Hubbard.  Anyway,  I  flaUy  say  that  It 
won't  work;  the  man  that  built  a  good 
lyouse  Uap  had  to  talk  about  It  to  make  It 
worth  while — to  make  other  people  under- 
stand why  It  was  good.  If  he  hadn't  talked 
about  It,  he  would  still  be  In  the  woods  and 
nobody  would  have  heard  oX  either  the  In- 
ventor or  his  mouse  trap. 

I  am  not  golnt?  to  cover  the  whole  gamut 
ofTea«ons  to  substantiate  the  fact  that  ad- 
vertising Is  essential  to  the  proper  groWth  of 
a  nation  and  its  people.  I  think  I  could  talk 
lor  hours  on  the  value  of  education  through 
low-cost  reading  material,  which,  as  you 
know,  IB  more  or  less  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  advertising  carries  such  a  large  share  of 
the  cost  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  radio. 
1  wont  speak  of  the  rising  standard  of  liv- 
ing due  to  the  educational  effect  of  good 
advertising:  of  the  stimulus  to  Invention  and 
discovery  In  all  sorts  of  Industries  through 
ttaat  educational  effect.  There  are  many 
other  illustrations  that  could  be  offered  and 
ways  in  which  the  subject  could  be  pre- 
sented, but  I  leave  that  to  you. 

I  do  want  to  leave  this  thought  In  your 
mind.  If  you  agree  with  me  that  advertis- 
ing is  easentlal  to  the  proper  growth  of  the 
Nation  and  Its  people,  then  if  through  false 
reasoning  or  any  other  cause,  worth  while, 
honest  advertising  is  crippled  and  hampered. 
It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  this  country,  not 
Just  for  you  and  me.  but  for  the  people  who 
today  get  better  products  and  live  better  be- 
cause of  advertising.  It  would  be  the  death 
blow  to  real  industrial  development,  and  you 
and  we  must  see  to  it  that  this  does  not 
happen. 
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Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  age.  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
fMr.  Rues],  offered  some  objections  to 
H.  R.  3490,  which  includes  the  Overton 
formula  for  determining  the  annual  pay- 
ment the  Federal  Government  will  make 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  gentleman's  objections  were  based 
on  what  our  investigations  have  shown 
to  be  an  erroneous  assumption:  that 
residents  of  the  District  are  not  paying 
a  fair  and  just  proportion  of  taxes,  as 
compared  with  the  residents  of  com- 
parable cities  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States. 

To  justify  these  statements  he  quoted 
real-estate  tax  rates  in  22  cities.  A  few 
of  these  cities  may  rightfully  have  been 
called  comparable  cities,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  picture  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Phoenix, 
Arl2.:  Cumberland,  Md.;  Topeka,  Kans.; 
Fargo.  N.  D.,  and  some  of  the  other  cities 
on  that  list  as  comparable  cities. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  also  did 
not  take  into  consideration  a  fact  that  is 
Imown  to  every  real-estate  operator  in  the 
country;  namely,  that  a  real-estate  tax 


rate  means  very  little  unless  methods  of 
valuation  are  taken  into  consideration. 
In  one  area,  real  estate  may  be  assessed 
for  taxation  purposes  at  50  percent  of 
actual  selling  price.  In  another,  it  may 
be  asse-s-sed  at  75  percent  of  market  value. 
In  the  District,  it  happens  to  be  assessed 
for  taxation  purposes  at  slightly  more 
than  100  percent  of  actual  sales  or  mar- 
ket value. 

Your  committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  did  not  approve  the  Overton 
formula  blindly.  One  of  the  steps  was 
to  secure  a  study  of  the  tax  situation  by 
the  Bureau  of  Census,  which  reported 
that  residents  of  the  city  of  Washington 
paid  higher  taxes  than  the  average  in 
the  10  cities  nearest  Washington V  size 
in  the  United  States. 

I  refer  you  to  House  Document  108, 
Seventy-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  tax  study  report  made 
to  Congress  pursuant  to  Act  of  May  16, 
1938,  and  submitted  January  16,  1939. 
The  report  was  prepared  by  the  special 
staff  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Colin  F. 
Stam.  chief  of  staff.  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  and  Chester 
B.  Pond,  director  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia tax  study,  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Pond  Report. 

This  report  shows  that  taxes  on  prop- 
erty represents  67.83  percent  of  the  total 
taxes  levied  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  compared  with  61.76  percent  of  12 
selected  States  and  64.77  percent  of  the 
48  States  of  the  Union. 

The  joint  committee  above  mentioned 
found  that  on  investigation  of  9,795  sales 
of  real  estate  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
covering  the  period  1930-36,  the  total 
sales  price  was  $131,901,719  as  against  an 
assessed  value  of  $136,715,690,  or  an 
average  ratio  of  104  percent  assessed 
value  to  sales  value. 

The  Pond  report  recommends  that  the 
maximum  rate  on  real  estate  and  tangible 
personal  property  should  be  $1.75  per  $100 
assessed  valuation. 

An  examination  of  the  1942  District  of 
Columbia  budget  shows  an  estimated 
total  revenue  from  all  sources  of  general 
fimd  taxation  of  $33,940,000  and  a  real- 
estate  tax  yield  of  $22,300,000.  There- 
fore, the  real  estate  pays  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  total  general  revenue 
taxes  of  the  District. 

The  District  of  Columbia  budget  also 
shows  that  the  real  estate  contributes 
60  percent  of  the  total  general  revenue 
account. 

Mr.  Dent,  assessor  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  recently  examined  the  re- 
corded sales  of  property  in  the  business 
district  of  Washington,  embraced  in  the 
area  east  of  Rock  Creek  and  south  of 
Florida  Avenue,  for  the  period  1938 
through  1940. 

There  were  a  total  of  88  recorded  sales, 
aggregating  $12,652,336,  conveying  prop- 
erty of  which  the  total  assessed  valuation 
was  $13,289,310.  The  total  assessed  val- 
uation was,  therefore,  105  percent  of  the 
total  sales  value. 

Furthermore,  during  the  same  period 
the  assessor's  office  found  that  there  were 
68  sales  of  large  apartment  buildings  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  ranging  in  units 
from  13  to  a  maximum  of  140  and  in  sales 


price  from  a  minimum  of  $25,000  to  a 
maximum  of  $560,000. 

A  comparison  of  the  sales  price  of  these 
apartments  with  the  assessed  valuation 
thereof  shows  a  ratio  of  106  percent  of 
assessed  valuation  as  against  sales  price. 
The  total  assessed  valuation  was  $7,822,- 
241,  and  sales  price  was  $7,367,375. 

The  same  investigation  discloses  that 
during  the  same  period,  1938  through 
1940,  the  sales  of  60  large  residences  in 
the  old  city  area  represented  a  total  sales 
price  of  $1,912,640.  as  against  an  assessed 
valuation  of  $2,974,717,  or  an  assessed 
valuation  of  35  percent  in  excess  of  sales 
value. 

Also,  a  comparison  of  sales  prices  of 
six  large  office  buildings  in  the  downtown 
section  with  the  assessed  valuation  shows 
a  sales  price  of  $1,272,000,  as  against  an 
assessed  valuation  of  $1,488,229,  or  an 
assessed  value  of  17  percent  in  excess  of 
sales  value. 


Industrial  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

or  NEW  JERSET 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  5. 1941 


VIEWS  OF  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 


Mr.  EA  JON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  its  an- 
nual convention  held  last  week  in  this 
city,  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce elected  as  its  president  for  the 
ensuing  term,  Mr.  Albert  W.  Hawkes,  of 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Hawkes  has  for  many  years  been 
the  active  nead  of  one  of  New  Jersey's 
most  important  and  successful  indus- 
tries. He  is  a  man  of  vision,  courage, 
and  judgment,  an  honored  and  trusted 
leader  among  his  own  people.  In  both 
theory  and  practice  he  represents  that 
important  but  seldom  publicized  segment 
of  our  national  industrial  life  which 
solves  its  problems  by  the  exercise  of  mu- 
tual understanding,  good  will,  square 
dealing,  and  cooperation  between  em- 
ployer and  employee. 

His  views  on  industrial  problems  are 
set  forth  in  a  brief  statement  of  policy 
which  I  insert  at  this  point  and  which  I 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of  all 
who  wish  to  see  American  industry  res- 
cued from  the  confusion  and  strife  with 
which  it  is  afflicted  at  the  present  time : 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May 
2,  19411 

HAWKES'  LABOR-CAPITAL  POUCT — NEW  UNriED 
STATES  CHAMBER  PRESIDENT  SUGGESTS  SIX 
POINTS  POR  EACH  ECONOMIC  UNIT 

The  new  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  Albert  W.  Hawkes, 
of  Kearny,  N.  J.,  Is  an  exponent  of  the  Idea 
that  in  these  days,  understanding  between 
capital  and  labor  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
to  pushing  forward  the  national-defense 
program. 


But  perheps  a  worse  criminal,  in  my  esti- 
mation. Is  the  man  who  advertises  his  busi- 
ness badly,  wastefully.    I  would  like  to  hold 


It   does   not   seem  possible   that  expenses 
such  as  I  have  mentioned  to  you  could  be 


first  place.  I  don't  believe  It.    In  the  second 
place,   I   don't   believe   Emerson  said   It.     I 
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To  Implement  his  proposal  he  has  laid  down 
Bix-polnt  policies,  respectively,  for  labor  and 
for  capital. 

To  labor  he  says: 

1  Labor  should  remember  that  labor  Is  Its 
©wn  most  important  customer.  Therefore, 
labor  must  serve  labor  fairly. 

2.  Labor's  progress  in  improving  its  p>ositlon 
must  be  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  the  ability 
of  our  system  to  adjust  and  absorb  it. 

3.  Labor  must  remember  there  never  has 
been  and  never  will  be  a  substitute  for  a  full 
day's  work,  at  fair  pay.  under  good  working 
conditions.  We  must  all  remember  that  to 
have,  we  must  produce,  and  to  produce,  we 
must  work. 

4.  Labor  should  not  lose  Its  advances  by 
making  unreasonable  demands  which  will  not 
be  approved  by  the  public. 

5.  Labor,  in  Its  own  Interest,  should  re- 
member that  the  sins  of  a  few  capitalists 
were  visited  upon  all  capital,  and  public  opin- 
ion— the  "court  of  last  resort " — can  cause  this 
to  happen  to  labor.  All  of  labor  must  watch 
to  see  that  part  of  labor  does  not  stultify  it 

6.  Labor,  in  its  demands,  should  remember 
that  under  our  system  labor  of  today  is  often 
capital  tomorrow  If  our  system  of  free  en- 
terprise survives,  this  is  more  likely  to  be  true 
from  now  on  than  ever  before.  Therefore 
labor  should  never  make  demands  upon  capi- 
tal which,  when  It  becomes  capital,  it  would 
resist  if  made  by  labor. 

Mr.  Hawkes  cites  six  points  of  policy  for 
capital  to  remember: 

1.  Capital  should  be  willing  to  pay  a  fair 
price,  in  the  form  of  sound  adjustments  In 
employee  compensation  and  relationship,  as 
insurance  for  capital's  security  and  free  use. 

2  Capital  must  remember  that  voluntary 
cocperalicn  leads  to  efficient  production,  and 
can  result  only  from  fair  compensation  under 
fair  conditions. 

3  Capital  should  remember  that  our  ex- 
tended machine-producing  Industry  requires 
many  buyers— and  these  result  from  the  pay- 
ment to  many  people  of  more  than  the  mini- 
mum required  for  subsistence. 

4.  Capital  must  recognize  that  regardless 
of  what  others  may  dc,  it  should  make  its  full 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  today's  prob- 
lems because,  as  freemen.  It  can  act  today, 
whereas  the  events  m  other  great  nations 
prove  that  the  rights  of  free  people  have  been 
curtailed  or  destroyed  in  their  "tomorrow." 

5.  All  capital  and  management  should  in- 
vestigate and  consider  the  wage-dividend 
plans  of  some  of  our  preat  institutions. 

6.  Capital  should  remember  that  we  are  all 
human  and  If  we  have  an  Interest  In  the 
profits  of  the  business,  then  we  support  what 
benefits  the  business  and  oppose  all  things 
that  Injure  It.  not  only  In  the  plant  but  at 
the  polls. 


The  Tax  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  5. 1941 


LETTER  FROM  I A  CONSTITtJENT 


Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr  J  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  letter  from  one  of 
my  constituents: 

Sturgeon  Bax,  Wis.,  April  29.  1941. 

Dear  Mr.  Johns:  The  papers  are  full  of 
Btorles  about  lowerlqg  the  income  tax  base 


and  that  may  be  all  right  for  a  great  many 
people  who  are  careless  with  money  any- 
way, but  I  hope  thought  will  be  taken  for 
the  poor  devil  on  a  modest  salary  who  Is 
paying  for  a  home.  You  know  the  chap 
I  mean.  He  buys  a  second-hand  car  and 
drives  It  for  5  years.  When  sonny  falls  on 
the  playground  and  breaks  his  arm  the 
local  taxpayers  are  not  called  upon  to  pay 
the  doctor  bill.  No;  dad  wears  his  fray- 
ing suit  another  year  and  mother  buys  a 
new  flower  or  clip  for  last  year's  hat  and  a 
new  belt  or  collar  for  her  2-year-old  dress. 
They  try  to  keep  the  family's  teeth  In  con- 
dition so  their  sons  will  not  l>e  found  by 
the  draft  board  to  have  a  foul  mouth  con- 
dition. 

When  their  hand-to-mouth  neighbors  get 
a  bushel  of  apples  from  the  relief  depot 
they  may  have  a  treat  once  In  a  while  of 
foyr-pounds-for-a -quarter  apples.  Mother 
gets  a  four-dollar  permanent  once  a  year 
and  the  girl  next  door  who  takes  care  of 
children  rather  often  pays  $8  for  a  per- 
manent but  her  younger  brother  gets  a  fine, 
new  wool  mackinaw  from  the  relief  depart- 
ment while  sonny  gets  a  thinner  one  and 
wears  a  sweatshirt  under  It  for  extra  warmth. 
They  say  we  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  but 
a  lot  of  us  are  getting  tired  of  being  used 
as  the  seasoning  for  the  Improvident. 

If  things  get  too  tough  you  may  be  hearing 
from  me  again  with  the  plea.  "Please,  Mr. 
Congressman,  is  there  any  way  I  can  be 
squeezed  onto  Uncle  Sam's  pay  roll?" 

I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from  last  week's 
Advocate.  I  hope  the  discussions  wax  warm 
In  New  York.  Maybe  I'll  learn  new  ways  to 
lick  this  fresh  depression  that  looms  over 
the  head  of  t'ae  modest-salaried  man. 

This  sputtering  is  not  directed  at  you.  Mr. 
Johns.  Heaven  forbid.  I  worked  hard  for 
your  reelection  and  am  In  agreement  with 
you  on  most  things  but  the  war  question, 
and  that  Is  understandable  since  I  am  the 
first  generation  In  my  family  to  be  born  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  not  the  Union 
Jack.  No;  the  whole  purpose  of  this  letter 
Is  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  plight  of 
the  chap  who  is  being  ground  between  the 
upper  and  nether  millstones. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Gat  Harris. 


Farmers  here  are  Interested  In  the  legis- 
lation pending  In  Congress  designed  to  bring 
about  parity  exchange  of  agricultural  with 
industrial  products,  and  are  closely  watching 
Its  progress  In  that  body. 

With  the  billions  being  poured  Into  Indus- 
try and  the  Government  letting  contracts  on 
a  cost-plus  basis,  thus  guaranteeing  huge 
profits  to  Industry,  and  with  the  wages  and 
hours  law  and  the  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  protect  labor,  giving  It  short  hours  and 
high  wages,  common  Justice  demands  that 
legislation  giving  those  engaged  In  our  basic 
Industry,  and  contributing  more  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  entire  Nation  than  any  other 
single  group,  at  least  a  guaranty  for  a  fair 
profit  on  the  products  they  grow  and  the  long 
hours  of  labor  they  put  In  producing  essen- 
tials for  both  peace  and  war. 

Agriculture  Is  not  now.  and  has  not  been 
getting  a  square  deal.  It  Is  In  much  worse 
I  condition  than  when  I  was  a  young  man. 
I  oflfer  as  proof  of  this  assertion  these  two 
illustrations  out  of  my  own  experience: 

1.  When  a  young  man  I  bought  a  mowin? 
machine  for  $35.  Two  years  ago  I  bought  one 
the  same  size,  same  cut.  substantially  the 
same  construction  for  which  I  paid  $95. 

2.  As  a  young  man  I  purchased  a  wheat 
binder.  Cost.  $120.  Paid  for  It  with  wheat 
at  90  cents  per  bushel.  Had  I  purchased  one 
last  wheat  harvest  It  would  have  taken  more 
than  400  bushels  to  pay  for  It.  And  It  costs 
me  more  to  raise  a  bushel  of  wheat  now  than 
It  did  then. 

Agriculture  cannot  survive  under  present 
conditions,  except  In  the  form  of  peasantry. 
Give  us  your  best.    We  need  It.    We  deserve 
It.    Justice  demands  that  we  have  It. 
Sincerely  yours, 

V.  A.  Bradlet. 


A  Square  Deal  for  Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  5. 1941 


LETTER   FROM    HON.   V.    A.   BRADLEY,   OP 
NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letter  received  by 
me  from  Hon.  V.  A.  Bradley,  of  Nash- 
ville, Term.: 

House  or  Representatives, 

State  of  Tennessee, 
Nashville.  May  1.  1941. 
Hon.  Albert  Gori, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Gore:  I  am  not  at  pres- 
ent one  of  your  constituents,  but  expect  to 
be  beginning  with  your  next  term,  hence 
this  letter. 


Distinction  Between  Western  and  Eastern 
Hemispheres 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 


Monday.  May  5. 1941 


RADIO     ADDRESS     BY     HON.     JOHN     O. 
KUNKEL,   OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address, 
which  I  deUvered  recently  over  the  radio: 

During  my  last  broadcast.  I  talked  a  lot 
about  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Everyone 
else  does,  too,  so  much  so.  In  fact,  that  there 
Is  a  distinct  tendency  to  forget  that  the 
distinction  between  the  Western  and  East- 
ern Hemisphere  is  a  purely  artificial  one. 

The  world  is  a  unit — an  indivisible  whole. 
It  Is  cut  In  two  by  no  barriers  of  nature  but 
only  by  an  Imaginary  line  drawn  by  man.  so 
as  to  make  It  more  easy  to  show  on  his  maps 
and  drawings.  Our  geographies  may  and 
can  cut  the  world  In  half,  but  It  never  oper- 
ates except  as  a  \init.  It's  a  good  idea,  every 
now  and  then,  to  look  at  one  of  those  roimd 
globes  which  depict  the  earth's  surface  In 
full  and  which  are  available  In  many  schools 
and  libraries.  Just  so  as  to  remind  ourselves 
that  there  really  aren't  two  separate  halves 
to  the  sphere  we  call  the  world.  This  will 
remind  us  of  the  vast  distances  between  the 
continental  United  States  and  many  eectlona 
of  this  Western  Hemisphere  in  which  it  U 
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located.  It  will  also  call  to  mind  that  there 
are  many  places  In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
which  are  much  closer  and  more  accessible 
to  the  Continental  United  States  than  are 
many  points  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Gibraltar,  for  Instance.  Is  closer  by  sea  to 
the  entire  South  AUantlc  Coast  of  South 
America  than  Is  the  closest  point  In  the 
United  States  (Miami)  Dakar,  Bathurst. 
and  Preetown,  on  the  coast  of  South  Africa, 
are  closer  to  South  America  than  are  our 
nearest  bases  in  the  Carrlbbeau  Sea.  Attach 
a  string  to  the  globe  representing  the  world 
at  some  point  In  the  United  States,  say  at 
Washington,  and  then  swing  the  string 
around  to  various  other  points  and  notice 
the  distances.  Berlin  you  will  find  is  closer  to 
Washington  than  Is  either  Buenoa  Aires  or 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

ixNO-LSAss  snx 

The  shifting  fortunes  of  the  present  world 
atruggle    lUusttate    very    vividly    why    some 
■uch    measvure    aa   the    lend-lease    bill    was 
necessary  for  the  protection  of   tlxls  coun- 
try.    The   tvu-ns  of  fate  are  ao  drastic  and 
occur   with    such   astounding   rapidity,   that 
It  Is  Impossible  to  foretell  In  advance  where. 
If   anywhere,   the   materials   we   are   manu- 
facttirlng  for  our  defense  can  best   be  em- 
ployed.    Our  continued   control   over   theae 
articles   to    the   last   poasible   minute    Is   of 
the  utmost  advantage  to  us.    The  standard- 
isation of   the  British  equipment  with  that 
of  our  own  Nation  which  is  being  achieved 
under  the  Lend  Lease  Act,  enables  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  to  use  for  Its  own  particular 
purposes  and  needs  thoee  things  which  were 
originally    earmarked    for    some    other    leea 
fortunate   nation.     The  Lend   Lease   Act  has 
certainly  not  brought  us  any  nearer  to  par- 
ticipation  In    the   military    and   naval    part 
of  the  war  than  we  were  before  it  was  passed 
and  put   in  operation.     Claims  that  it  was 
a  war  measure  have  not  been  Justified.    Cer- 
tainly   events    have    happened    which    have 
made  the  threat  of  war  to  us  more  imminent, 
but.  in  not  a   single  case,  has  any  one   of 
these  events  been  aided  or  abetted  by  the 
Lend  Lease  Act.    Aa  the  theater  of  war  opera- 
tions grows  and   grows,  the  grim  figure  of 
war    casta  Its   shadow   farther   and   farther. 
That  is  inevitable.    The  fact  that  this  is  so 
is  the  reason  tor   that  part  of  our  defense 
program  which  is  designed  to  limit  the  area 
of  conflict  and  to  keep  it  away  from  our  own 
shores. 

The  furnishing  of  materials  of  war  to 
Britain  was  started  long  before  lend-lease 
was  thought  of.  The  opening  of  the  Red 
Sea  to  American  merchant  shipping  was  by 
an  executive  proclamation  by  the  President. 
The  seisure  of  the  German,  Italian,  and  Dan- 
ish ships  was  done  under  the  provision  of 
the  act  of  1917.  which  prohibits  sabotage  of 
vessels  In  our  ports.  The  protectorate  over 
Greenland,  which  In  my  judgment  will  be 
more  likely  to  avoid  «a<-  than  to  get  us  into 
It.  was  established  by  an  agreement  between 
the  President  and  the  Danish  Minister. 

The  present  discussion  of  convoys,  as  every- 
one knows,  is  not  affected  at  all  by  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act.  There  are  the  major  steps  which 
have  Increased  the  present  dangers  which  we 
have  to  face  and  consider.  You  may  remem- 
ber back  in  January,  at  the  start  of  the 
present  session,  when  the  lend-lease  bill  was 
first  up  for  discussion,  that  I  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  those  acts  which  would  mean 
actual  war  could  have  been  done  long  before, 
or  could  be  done  In  the  future  without  any 
legislation  whatever;  and  I  also  pointed  out 
that  In  all  probability  the  question  of  otir 
z&Ultary  and  naval  participation  would  hinge 
on  the  decision  to  be  made  on  convoys,  a 
question  which  at  that  time  was  well  in  the 
background  and  obecxired  by  the  Intense 
public  interes*  In  the  lend-lease  debate.  The 
more  grim  the  storm  clouds  become,  the  more 
useful  the  act  should  be. 


WORLD    SrrXJATION    TODAT    IS    VEBT    SZalOTTS 

The  world  situation  today  is  very  serious— 
so  are  our  domestic  affairs.     We  have  made 
tremendous    strides    dxurlng    the    past   year. 
Let  us  not  overlook  that.    Wliether  what  we 
have  done  to  date  has  been  enough  we  can- 
not say  for  sure.    We  cannot  afford  to  assume 
that  it  has  been.    The  time  clock  keeps  run- 
ning and  the  sand  keeps  trickling  through 
the  hourglass.    The  tasks  which  we  must  do 
loom  larger  and  more  imperative  as  the  hours 
tvim  Into  days  and  the  days  Into  weeks.    This 
should  not  be  a  cause  for  despondency  or 
discouragement.     Instead,  this  must  be  an 
Incentive  and  an  inspiration  for  greater  effort 
on  our  part  from  now  on.    The  most  critical 
time  for  any  nation  is  when  It  is  halfway 
prepared.     Aggressors  see  the  sleeping  giant 
slowly  rousing.     They   fear   his   tremendoiis 
power  when  fully  awake.    They  seek  to  strike 
before  he  Is  prepared  to  resist  with  his  full 
capacities.    So  we  must  make  haste.    History 
down  through  the  ages  teaches  us  that  na- 
tional security  must  be  attained  in  advance 
of  the  need  for  it.    History  today  gives  one 
example  after  another  that  more  than  ever 
before  time  is  of  the  essence.    Don't  ever  for- 
get that  the  digestive  processes  are  working 
on  our  side.    Napoleon  said.  "All  great  em- 
pires die  of  indigestion."    His  empire,  which 
at  one  time  had  almost  the  same  boundaries 
as  does  Hitler's  today,  disintegrated  from  that 
cause.     So  did  every  other  great  empire  of 
history.    There  Is  nothing  to  prove  that  Im- 
perial powers  of  digestion  have  Improved  at 
the  same  pace  as  have  modern  methods  of 
mechanized  warfare.    Every  success— past  or 
future — places  a  further  strain  on  the   in- 
testinal tract  of  the  Nazi  organism.    Unfortu- 
nately, this  process  takes  time  and  usually 
lots  of  It.    The  fact  that  it  does  means  that 
a  great  many  people  In  a  great  many  places 
must  have  foresight,  patience,  and  courage. 

PXTBLIC  NOT  GIVXN  ALL  THI  FACTS 

Not  long  ago  1  gave  the  President  some  very 
unstinted  praise  on  the  position  he  had 
taken  with  reference  to  the  disclosure  by  the 
press  of  li^formatior  about  the  transfer  of 
certain  air  units  in  our  armed  forces  to 
Alaska  and  the  Par  East.  MUitary  operations 
and  movements  require  secrecy.  In  fact,  I  try 
tc  give  the  President  support  when  possible 
and  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  when  there  is 
any  real  two-sided  or  three-sided  question  in- 
volved. My  criticisms — as  the  present  one — 
are  for  constructive  purposes. 

Recently  a  number  of  incidents  have  oc- 
cxxrred  which  Indicate  clearly  to  me  that  the 
public  is  not  being  given  all  the  material, 
nonmllitary,  facts  which  the  average  citizen 
must  have  If  he  Is  to  form  an  Intelligent 
opinion  on  the  issues  he  Is  called  upon  to 
decide. 

The  administration  and  the  President  are 
always  calling  on  the  Congress  and  the  people 
to  face  facts.  My  contacts  back  home  Indicate 
that  most  people  are  ready  to  face  facts  as 
they  are  or  as  they  may  be.  but  they  are 
having  a  lot  of  trouble  finding  out  what  the 
facts  are.  Too  many  of  our  leading  spokes- 
men think  that  the  way  to  win  an  argument 
Is  to  call  your  opponent  a  rvarmonger.  on  the 
one  hand,  or  an  appeaser  on  the  other.  We 
are  asked  to  accept  glittering  generalities  on 
faith  and  not  bother  with  the  facts.  Wash- 
ington said.  "In  proportion  as  the  structure 
of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opin- 
ion. It  Is  essential  that  public  opinion  be  en- 
lightened." Governmental  policy  must  re- 
ceive united  support  If  it  Is  to  be  successful. 

GREENLAND 

At  his  press  conference  last  Friday,  the 
President  said  that  Greenland  already  might 
be  occupied  In  part  by  the  Axis,  but  that 
he  was  not  sure  such  was  the  case  and 
that  he  could  not  say  how  the  occupation 
was  accomplished.  I  read  this  with  amaze- 
ment and  consternation.  Greenland  Is  of 
immense    Importance    strategically    to    the 


United  States.  The  President  has  Just  con- 
cluded an  agreement  establishing  a  protec- 
torate over  it  temporarUy.  That  the  Presi- 
dent, who  is  also  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
should  publicly  state  that  he  does  not  know 
whether  or  not  Greenland  was  occupied  right 
now  by  unfriendly  powers  seems  Incredible. 
If  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not  know  what  the 
situation  in  Greenland  is,  and  he  certainly 
should  know,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for 
his  not  knowing  It,  then  he  had  better  make 
It  his  business  to  find  out  about  it  imme- 
diately, because  there  are  very  few  citizens 
In  this  country  who  do  not  feel  that  this 
information  is  of  Immediate  concern  to  us 
and  who  do  not  feel  that  who  controls 
Greenland  has  a  very  decisive  effect  on  our 
own  safety  and  future  well-being.  Or  is 
this  a  case  where  facts  are  not  being  given? 

PUBLIC    SHOULD    KNOW    FACTS 

One  question  which  is  Invariably  asked 
me  on  my  trips  back  home  is  how  much  of 
the  American -produced  goods  which  are  be- 
ing sent  to  England  is  being  sunk.  Another 
question  Invariably  asked  me  is  what  is 
the  actual  rate  of  sinking  of  British  vessels 
which  are  carrying  goods  across  the  seas 
to  the  British  Isles.  Various  estimates  on 
these  questions  appear  In  the  different  maga- 
zines and  papers  and  they  vary  from  time 
to  time.  Lately  there  have  been  rumors  thiat 
the  percentage  was  as  high  as  50  percent  of 
the  shipments  of  our  goods.  Some  say  not 
over  17.000  tons  of  British  shipping  per  week 
is  being  sunk.  I  do  not  place  any  confi- 
dence in  any  of  these  statements;  probably 
one  of  the  guesses  is  true  but  there  is  no 
way  to  tell  which  one  that  may  happen  to 
be.  It  seems  Impossible  for  anyone  to  jar 
these  facts  from  any  department  of  Wash- 
ington officialdom.  Perhaps  they  do  not 
know,  but  it  seems  Incredible  that  they 
should  not  have  at  least  reasonably  accu- 
rate information.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox 
in  a  recent  speech  indicated  he  had  detailed 
Information  on  many  of  these  subjects.  In 
view  of  the  decision  which  public  opinion 
Is  asked  to  decide,  whether  In  fact  or  at 
least  theoretically  being  asked  to  decide, 
these  figures  certainly  should  be  made 
known,  if  an  enlightened  public  opinion  Is 
to  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to  make  an 
Intelligent  decision,  and  if  the  growing  de- 
mand for  this  Information  by  our  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  Is  to  be  satisfied.  As 
accurate  information  as  possible  should  be 
given  at  once. 

Another  evidence  of  this  sort  of  thing  was 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  recom- 
mendations for  the  new  tax  bill  were  sent 
to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  that  committee  was  then  sworn  to  keep 
those  proposals  secret.  If  the  amount  of  tax 
which  people  may  be  assessed  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  and  Importance  to  everyone, 
then,  of  course,  such  secrecy  would  have  no 
bad  effect.  But  people  are  vitally  interested 
in  these  proposals,  even  though  those  same 
people  are  ready  to  pay  freely  to  provide  the 
sinews  of  national  defense.  Certainly  ovur 
domestic  tax  bill  cannot  be  classed  a  military 
secret  and  certainly  cannot  be  kept  under 
cover  for  any  considerable  time.  This  latter 
fact  makes  the  request  for  secrecy  stupid 
and  plain  dumb,  as  well  as  dangerous  and 
undemocratic.  The  recommendations  were 
finally  made  public,  but  the  idea  of  keeping 
such  a  matter  of  purely  domestic  public 
Interest  secret  at  all  is  rather  alarming. 

ETERNAL    AND    SPIRITUAL    VALUES    CONTINUE 
THROUGH  ADVERSE  TIMES 

It  has  been  very  pleasant  here  at  home 
this  week  end.  There  certainly  isn't  a  more 
beautiful  time  of  the  year  than  early  spring. 
Nor  is  there  a  more  beautiful  section  of  the 
world  than  this  one  right  here  In  which  we 
live.  Watching  the  annual  rebirth  of  Nature 
In  all  its  glory  and  then  contemplating  the 
activities  In  which  man  is  engaging  through- 
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out  most  of  the  world  tsday  makes  a  strange 
and  odd  contrtist.  Dismal  as  the  present 
circumstances  are,  God  and  Nature  are  again 
giving  us  a  living  proof  that  the  eternal  and 
spiritual  values  do  continue  through  the 
most  adverse  times.  Darker  eras  than  the 
present  one  have  been  [etched  on  the  pages 
of  history,  yet,  with  all  its  recessions  and 
backslldlngs,  civlllzatior|  has  slowly  struggled 
forward  over  the  centyrles.  The  structures 
that  man  Is  pulling  down  today  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  world  with  Buch  vicious  abandon 
are  in  themselves  proo|f  that  man  and  his 
powers  of  destruction  cunnot  utterly  destroy 
any  more  than  winter  cin  permanently  erase 
beauty  and  growth  frpm  the  face  of  the 
earth. 


Benefits  of  Defense  Spending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROS$  RIZLEY 

OF   OKLaIhOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ijlEPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  Mky  5. 1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  TIHE  ENID  (OKLA.) 


MORNING 


NEWS 


Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  notwith- 
standing the  huge  amount  being  ex- 
pended by  war  preparktions,  the  fact  still 
remains  that  while  business  and  industry 
continue  to  take  substantial  profits  from 
the  defense-spending  Iprogram,  farm  in- 
come is  still  below  what  it  was  in  1937. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude in  my  remarks  a:i  editorial  from  the 
Enid  Morning  News,  Thursday,  May  1, 
entitled  "Who  Is  Rejceiving  the  Bene- 
fits?" as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Enid    (Okla 


May  i,  I'Hl.I 


)    Morning   News  of 


administration    has 
there  would  be  no 


Time  and  again  the 
assured  the  people  that! 
profiteering  out  of  ou^  war  preparations 
Time  and  again  the  farmers  have  been  as- 
sured that  the  benefits  [of  defense  expendi- 
tures (estimated  to  total  40  billion)  would 
reach  them  in  higher  pri<  es  for  their  products. 

We  started  our  defense  spending  In  1939. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  report  shows 
the  net  income  of  cofporatlons  Increased 
from  $1,230,000,000  In  1J938  to  $3,847,000,000 
In  1939.  and  In  1940  tlielr  net  Income  In- 
creased to  five  billions. 

How  about  the  dividends  to  stockholders 
In  these  corporations? 

In  1937,  the  dividend  distribution  reached 
$4,124,000,000.  And  In  1940  the  dividends 
reached  the  staggering  tJDtal  of  $4,800,000,000. 
This  was  an  Increase  la  corporate  net  In- 
cc»ne,  after  the  pa3rmentB  of  taxes,  of  25  per- 
cent. The  Wall  Street  journal  states:  "Cor- 
porate profits  are  still  rising  and  will  be 
much  greater  in  1941  than  in  1940,  In  spite 
of  increased  taxes,  higlier  labor  costs  and 
larger  reserves  to  amonlze  plant  expansion 
for  defense." 

What  about  the  farm  Income?  While  the 
corporate  net  Income  his  increased  25  per- 
cent, the  farm  income  Is  still  below  what  it 
was  In  1937.  According  to  figures  from  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  bornestic  Commerce, 
the  income  of  the  32.000,000  farmers  in  this 
country  for  1939  the  last  year  for  which 
figures  are  available,  ^as  $5,635,000,000.  or 
8.1  percent  of  the  total  national  Income  for 
that  year.  In  other  worls,  25  percent  of  the 
popxilation  was  receiving  only  about  8  per- 
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cent  of  the  national  income.  The  same  Gov- 
ernment BOiuce  reveals  that  national  Income 
In  1939  had  recovered  to  83.7  percent  of  the 
1929  total.  Farm  Income  was  only  77.6  per- 
cent of  the  1929  total.  This  was  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  In  1929  business  and  Industry 
were  In  the  midst  of  boom  times,  while  the 
farmer,  even  then,  was  in  a  depression. 

For  the  year  1939,  the  average  per  capita 
farm  Income  for  the  entire  United  States  was 
$266.  For  Oklahoma,  it  was  $197.  which  Is 
about  the  average  for  the  cotton  and  wheat 
States.  With  cotton  still  at  around  9  cents 
and  wheat  at  72-73  cents,  the  benefits  of 
defense  spending  have  not  as  yet  materialized 
to  the  farmers  of  such  States,  and  wheat  and 
cotton,  it  must  be  conceded,  are  the  two 
basic  necessities  In  time  of  peace  or  war. 

The  farmers  are  not  asking  for  infiated 
prices.  They  are  demanding  parity  prices, 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  farm  products 
be  equalized  to  the  purchasing  power  of  in- 
dustrial products.  Potatoes,  for  Instance,  on 
February  15,  1940,  sold  for  87  percent  of  par- 
ity. On  February  15  of  this  year  the  price 
was  only  62  percent  of  parity.  The  same  Is 
true  of  a  great  number  of  other  farm-pro- 
duced commodities.  Eggs,  on  February  15, 
1940.  were  selling  at  82  percent  of  parity. 

Last  February  15  they  brought  only  68  per- 
cent of  parity.  Rye  last  year  sold  at  61  per- 
cent of  parity.  On  February  15  of  this  year 
it  sold  at  45  percent  of  parity.  The  price  of 
wheat  on  February  16,  1940.  was  75  percent 
of  parity.  A  year  later  it  was  60  percent  of 
parity.  Similarly,  the  price  of  oats  on  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1940,  was  74  percent  of  parity.  By 
February  15.  1941,  It  had  fallen  to  64  percent 
of  parity.  The  price  of  sugar  beets  in  Decem- 
ber 1939  was  70  percent  of  parity.  In  Decem- 
ber 1940  this  price  was  67  percent  of  parity. 
The  price  of  dry  beans  In  Deceml>er  1939  was 
70  percent  of  parity.  By  December  1940  the 
price  of  dried  beans  was  only  62  percent  of 
parity. 

The  figures  show  that  if  the  cost  of  food 
products  has  Increased,  the  processors,  not 
the  farmers,  have  been  getting  the  benefits. 

At  a  time  when  corporate  profits  and  In- 
-dustrlal  wages  vsrith  administration  approval 
are  soaring  high,  should  not  the  farmer  be 
given  at  least  the  cost  of  production  for  his 
products?  The  green  light  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  his  price  fixer,  Leon  Henderson, 
would  do  the  Job  and  force  a  fair  share  of 
the  benefits  Into  the  farm  States  where  they 
belong. 


Is  Inflation  IneyiUble? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  RODGERS 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  5. 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  ALFRED  P.  HAAKE 


Mr.  RODGERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the 
following  address  by  Dr.  Alfred  P.  Haake, 
of  Chicago,  discussion  leader  on  Wake 
Up  America  radio  program  and  manag- 
ing director.  National  Association  of  Fur- 
niture Manufacturers,  before  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Chamber  of  Commerce  din- 
ner to  Pennsylvania  delegation  of  Con- 
gress and  Senate,  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
AprU  30,  1941; 


Inflation  Is  not  Inevitable.  It  Is  ths  drift- 
ing refuge  of  those  who  lack  foresight  and 
courage  and  the  will  to  prevent  it.  But.  if 
you  ask  me,  "Is  Inflation  inevitable?"  you 
must  give  me  also  the  circumstances  imder 
which  you  ask  the  question.  If  you  mean 
a  continuing  of  the  forces  and  policies  now 
at  work  within  the  United  States,  the  answer 
Is  "Yes;  Inflation  Is  Inevitable."  In  other 
words,  inflation  can  largely  be  avoided  or 
mitigated.  If  we  wlU,  but  It  appears  doubtful 
that  we  shall. 

Let's  be  stire  we  are  thinking  about  the 
same  thing  when  we  talk  about  Inflation. 
I  do  not  mean  a  mere  increase  in  the  volume 
of  medium  of  exchange,  or  money.  There 
can  be  a  very  considerable  expansion  of 
credit  and  other  money  instruments  without 
having  inflation.  And  there  can  likewise  be 
a  contraction  of  the  volume  of  money  with- 
out having  deflation.  Inflation  has  to  do 
with  the  relation  of  the  quantity  of  money 
in  use  to  the  volume  of  business  done. 
When  the  quantity  of  money  and  the  voltune 
of  business  rise  and  fall,  but  maintain  the 
same  general  proportions  to  each  other,  we 
have  neither  Inflation  nor  deflation;  what  we 
then  have  Is  elasticity,  an  essential  character- 
istic of  a  satisfactory  medium  of  exchange. 
It  Is  when  the  quantity  of  money  rises  more, 
rapidly  than  the  volume  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices exchanged  that  we  have  Inflation:  when 
the  quantity  of  money  falls  more  rapidly 
than  the  volume  of  business  done,  or  the 
volume  of  goods  and  services  exchanged, 
we  have  deflation. 

MOST    DISASTROUS    Or    ECONOMIC     DISEASSS 

Inflation  is  probably  the  most  disastrous 
of  economic  diseases.  It  not  only  affects 
prices,  wages,  rents,  profits,  and  Interest,  but 
worse,  affects  them  unevenly,  thereby  bring- 
ing about  a  distortion  In  economic  relation- 
ships without  any  concern  for  the  Just  de- 
serts of  the  various  groups  of  people  who  are 
affected.  It  brings  about  arbitrary  and  harm- 
ful changes  In  distribution,  giving  unearned 
advantages  to  the  debtor  groups  and  pe- 
nalizing undeserved  and  destructive  disad- 
vantages on  the  creditor  groups.  Including 
millions  of  savings  deposits  and  Insurance 
policy  holders.  It  brings  about  loss  of  effi- 
ciency in  production  and.  even  as  It  lowers 
the  general  standard  of  living  It  also  Increases 
the  cost  of  war  and  the  preparation  for  war. 
And  then.  Just  as  inflation  has  punished  the 
people  on  its  way  up,  so  deflation  follows 
and  makes  even  more  horrible  the  punish- 
ment on  the  way  down.    It  Is  bad. 

Since  inflation  Is  a  question  of  dispro- 
portionate relationship  t>etween  the  quantity 
of  money  and  the  volume  of  goods  and 
services  exchanged,  or  a  rising  price  level.  It 
Is  clear  that  the  forces  which  bring  It  about 
must  operate  through  one  or  other  or  both 
sides  of  the  relationship.  Some  of  these 
forces  have  been  obscured  In  public  think- 
ing because  so  many  of  us  have  looked 
mainly  or  entirely  at  the  Issue  of  money  as 
the  cause  of  Inflation,  whereas  the  Issue  of 
money  Is  only  one  of  the  causes  and  is  itselX 
the  result  of  deeper  causes. 

CAITSXS  WHICH  CAN  BBINC  INFLATION 

The  forces  now  at  work  which  can  bring 
Inflation  are: 

1.  Competitive  bidding  by  Government  for 
defense  materials  and  labor. 

2.  Speculative  buying  of  commodities.  In 
anticipation  of  price  rises. 

3.  Increases  In  unit  labor  costs. 

4.  Governmental  flscal  policies:  (a)  Fi- 
nancing defense  program  by  borrowing  in- 
stead of  taxation;  (b)  monetary  policies — 
gold  dollar  content,  issue  of  fiduciary  or  fiat 
money;  the  gold  prohibition  law. 

5.  "Too  generous  extension  of  bank  credit 
(beyond  the  needs  of  production  and  distri- 
bution, leading  to  speculation  and  falsely 
high  price  levels). 

REVTCW    or    POBSIBLS    CAUSES 

As  for  the  first,  there  Is  no  real  need  for 
competitive  bidding  by  the  Government.    K 
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•ras  done  In  the  previous  war  and  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  innatlonary  period  lol- 
lowlng  Rather  than  rely  on  competitive  bid- 
ding, or  the  no  less  horrible  plan  ol  cost-plUB, 
It  would  be  wlae  to  apply  priorities.  Fortu- 
nately we  have  a  generous  supply  of  most 
raw  materials  needed  and  the  capacity  to  pro- 
duce huge  additional  quantities  as  they  are 
needed,  provided  only  we  set  up  promptly 
niLomiirT  arrangements  and  tools.  We  do 
not  need  to  have  inflation  from  this  source, 
and  It  begins  to  look  as  though  we  may  avoid 
It  here,  provided  particularly  that  the  Gov- 
ernment uses  common  sense  In  establishing 
wage  rates  on  Its  projects.  Parenthetically, 
n  decs  not  help  the  morale  of  our  fighting 
forces  to  know  that  the  boys  back  home  are 
making  plenty  of  "easy  money."  while  those 
In  the  service  train  for  $21  a  month. 

There  has  already  been  some  speculative 
buying  of  commodities.  Here,  again,  the  ex- 
ftBtence  of  surpluses  Is  helpful,  for.  In  many 
cases.  It  really  la  not  worth  while  to  accumu- 
late inventories  until  the  surpluses  melt  and 
can  no  longer  be  replaced.  Priorities  also 
help  here:  and  a  campaign  of  education.  In- 
cluding publicity  activities  can  curb  this  dan- 
ger almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  So,  while 
there  undoubtedly  will  be  some. speculative 
.buying.  It  does  not  constitute  the  danger  It 
did  25  years  ago  The  thing  to  watch  In  order 
to  prevent  this  danger  Is  rising  costs  and 
diminishing  prc>ductlve  efficiency. 

Wage-rate  Increases  constitute  a  real  and 
vital  danger.  They  were  so  during  the  last 
war  and  threaten  to  be  more  so  this  time. 
There  Is  bound  to  be  competition  among  em- 
ployers for  skUled  labor  and  even  unskilled 
labor  In  addition,  the  vmlons  are  entrenched 
and  enjoy  official  favor  as  never  before.  That 
throws  a  real  responslbUity  on  labor  leaders, 
who  are  real  powers  In  government  now. 
Buslnesemen  who  might  have  protested  vig- 
orously 25  years  ago  now  dare  not  stick  out 
their  necks,  for  fear  of  losing  their  heads. 

The  result  Is  serious  danger  of  harmfully 
high  labor  costs,  rising  prices.  stUl  higher 
cosu  and  stlU  higher  prices— that  vicious  spi- 
ral of  rising  costs  and  prices  that  leads  di- 
rectly Into  Inflation.  I  do  not  mean  that  any- 
one must  be  underpaid,  or  that  earnings  shall 
not  Increase.  1  do  mean  that  any  In- 
creased wage  nites  must  be  accompanied  by 
Increased  efficiency,  and  that  If  efficiency  re- 
mains the  same  higher  earnings  should  re- 
sult from  more  hours  of  work  rather  than 
higher  wage  rates.  Unit  costs  must  be  held 
down  and  production  vastly  Increased.  Iron- 
ically enough,  labor  Itself  suffers  from  the 
lagging  of  wage  Increases  behind  price  In- 
creases, and  the  further  the  process  goes  the 
more  labor  loses. 

Governmental  policy  of  financing  the  cost 
of  defense  and  war  by  borrowing  leads  direct- 
ly to  Inflation.  If  the  Government  discounts 
Its  notes  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  there 
Is  created  lmmi?dlately  a  vast  addition  to  the 
quantity  of  money  without  corresponding 
Increase  In  productive  activity,  and  without 
setting  In  motion  the  commercial  processes 
which  would  later  withdraw  the  amount  of 
moriey  borrowed  when,  under  ordinary  com- 
mercial borrowing,  the  process  which  the  dis- 
counted note  had  set  In  motion  had  been 
completed.  Remember,  please,  that  war  ac- 
tivities destroy  wealth,  while  commercial 
processes  create  wealth  for  human  vise. 

Likewise,  the  selling  of  Government  bonds, 
since  most  of  these  bonds  must  be  bought 
with  borrowed  money,  also  leads  no  less  sure- 
ly to  inflation,  less  directly,  but  no  less 
surely. 

SAVINGS  UAT  BS  TK>CPOKA>T  WTm. 

There  Is  a  temporary  buffer  against  this 
Inflationary  movement  In  the  fact  of  existing 
accumulated  savings  In  huge  amount.  To  the 
extent  to  which  these  now  Idle  funds  and 
relatively  idle  funds  can  b«  drawn  Into  Gov- 
ernment bond  investment,  we  can  stall  off 
Inflation  from  this  source,  but  at  best  It  Is 
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only  for  a  short  time.  And,  to  the  extent 
that  these  ftinds  are  Invested  In  Government 
bonds  they  are  withheld  from  the  more  Im- 
portant Job  of  financing  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  goods  commercially  manufac- 
ttired  which.  In  ttirn,  would  provide  the 
means  of  repaying  the  borrowed  funds.  The 
danger  of  Inflation  Is  very  real  and  serious 
from  this  source. 

Congress  has  already  told  us  plainly  that 
It  Intends  to  finance  the  defense  and  war 
program  largely,  If  not  entirely,  by  borrow- 
ing In  that  the  Federal  debt  limit  has  al- 
ready been  raised  to  •65.000.000.000,  and  is 
likely  to  be  raised  still  higher.  Govern- 
ment is  notoriously  fearful  of  taxing  voters. 
There  may  be  less  hesitation  In  taxing  a 
group  with  relatively  few  votes  In  order  to 
win  favor  with  a  larger  group  having  more 
votes,  but  that  kind  of  taxation  cannot  pay 
the  bOl  for  national  defense.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  tax  everybody,  and  I  mean  tax 
everybody. 

There   Is   tremendous   danger   of   Inflation 
m   the  existence  and   governmental   posses- 
sion of  our  huge  gold  supply,  about  80  percent 
of  all  the  monetary  gold  In  the  world.     In 
ir33  the  Government  made  a  sleight-of-hand 
profit  for  Itself  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
pronouncing,   by  power  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent,  that   the   gold   doUar  should   contain 
only    13.71    grains   of   gold   Instead   of    23.22 
grains.    That    automatically    Increased    the 
amount  of   Federal   reserve   notes,   and   the 
gold  certificates  that  could  be  Issued  against 
oiur  Governmental  gold  hoard,  by  more  than 
fifty  percent,  and  we  inflated  to  the  extent 
of  more  than   $2,000,000,000.     At   that  time 
we  had  only  about  $4,000,000,000   worth   of 
gold,  but  now  we  have  more  than  $20,000,- 
000.000  worth,  at  the  new  gold-dollar  con- 
tent    level      By     the    simple     expedient     of 
further    reducing    the   gold    content    of    the 
dollar    to    one-foiu-th    of    what    it    now    is, 
the  Government  could  multiply  the  present 
gold    certificate    and    Federal    reserve    note 
Issue  capacity,  by  Its  own  act.  by  four  times, 
simply  creating  out  of  hand  that  much  more 
money.  -.^ 

In  effect,  this  would  be  repudiation  of 
three-fourths  of  the  Government  monetary 
obligations,  or.  If  you  prefer.  It  would  be 
confiscation  of  three-fourths  of  such  claims 
now  held  against  the  Government.  Un- 
fortunately, It  would  also  affect  the  hxige 
structure  of  private  debt  In  the  same  way, 
even  though  the  effect  was  not  immediately 
discernible.  The  danger  Is  maie  the  mere 
serious  and  likely  In  that  we  have  on  the 
books  a  law  which  prohibits  the  American 
citizen  from  owning  and  possessing  any 
monetary  gold.  When  that  law  was  passed 
we  had  to  turn  In  otir  gold  and  we  would 
now  be  seriously  punished  if  caught  with 
any  of  It  In  our  possession.  That  means 
that  the  Government  can  do  about  as  it 
pleases  m  manipulating  the  gold  dollar  and 
Its  legal  content,  with  enormous  possibilities 
of  Impetuous  and  foolhardy  action^  The 
limit  of  possibility  Is  entire  repudiation  of 
national  debt  and  similar  effect  on  private 
debts  as  well. 

DANCER    FROM    EXTENSION    OF    BANK    CREDIT 

The  fifth  danger  of  Inflation  arises  from 
extension  of  bank  credit.  On  July  31,  1941, 
we  had  more  than  six  billion  and  five  hun- 
dred million  dollars  of  excess  reserves  In  cur 
banks.  The  figure  Is  higher  now.  That 
means  that  with  the  legaUy  required  per- 
centages of  reserves,  we  already  had  about 
$49,000,000,000  of  depKJSils  in  our  commercial 
banks  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  excess  re- 
serves, we  could  add  another  $39,000,000,000. 
almost  doubling  the  amount  of  bank  deposit 
currency.  That  wculd  be  Infiatlon  Indeed. 
Further  devalue  the  dollar  and  each  present 
dollar  becomes  a  larger  number  of  dollars 
and  further  multiplies  the  possible  inflation. 
The  picture  Is  enough  to  frighten  the  very 
daylights  out  of  the  most  optimistic  banker. 


Nor  would  it  be  enough  to  Increase  greatly 
the  percentage  of  reserves  required  of  the 
banks.  The  very  existence  of  the  huge  gold 
hoard,  held  by  the  Government,  is  still  the 
basic  danger  here.  The  present  gold  prohibi- 
tion law  has  really  accomplished  nothing 
good  and  It  does  prevent  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  stopping  any  headlong. 
Irresponsible  and  reckless  program  of  finance 
for  the  Government;  It  helps  prevent  the 
realization  that  government,  In  any  democ- 
racy. If  democracy  Is  to  be  preserved,  must  be 
no  "less  reliable  In  debt  payments  than  are 
private  individuals.  Democracy  cannot  live 
under  Insolvency. 

THREE   OtrrSTANDINC   SOURCES   OF  DANCER 

Evaluating  the  several  sources  of  danger  of 
inflation.  I  would  name  three  as  outstanding 
at  this  time: 

1.  High  unit  labor  costs,  or  rising  wage 
rates  and  overtime  penalties  without  com- 
pensating increases  In  productive  efficiency 
and  output,  and  accompanied  by  consequent 
rising  price  levels. 

2.  Government  borrowing  to  pay  for  de- 
fense and  war. 

3.  Our  huge  gold  hoard  and  the  gold  pro- 
hibition law. 

Specifically  how  could  we  reduce  the 
danger  of  Inflation  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  what  happened  after  the  last  World  War, 
culminating  in  the  depression  which  began 
in   1929? 

First,  we  should  go  to  a  6-day  week  In- 
stead of  a  5-day  week,  declaring  a  morato- 
rium on  overtime  penalties  for  the  duration 
of  the  war,  thereby  increasing  earnings  and 
production  without  Increasing  wage  rates  and 
unit  costs.  This  is  the  flrst  and  indispen- 
sable step  In  preventing  the  vicious  spiral  of 
mounting  prices  and  costs.  Nor  does  It  really 
penalize  labor  For  labor  htis  far  more  to 
gain  from  helping  maintain  a  reasonable 
stable-price  structure  and  continued  buying 
power  after  the  war  as  well  as  during  It, 
than  labor  has  to  gain  from  temporary  sprees 
in  buying,  mounting  costs  of  war,  and  suffer- 
ing afterward  with  nothing  preserved  from 
the  temporary  spree  of  the  Inflationary 
period.  In  .short,  labor  has  far  more  to  gain 
than  to  lose  by  holding  prices  down,  and 
prices  cannot  be  held  down  If  wage  rates  go 
up  and  penalties  are  continued  for  overtime 
without  compensation  by  corraspondlng  in- 
crease In  productive  efficiency. 

We  must  discourage  speculative  buying 
and  hold  irlces  down.  Men  should  seek  In- 
creased return  through  lowered  net  costs, 
through  reduction  of  waste  and  better  utili- 
zation of  the  means  of  production,  but  not 
at  the  expense  of  present  wage  rates. 

PAT  AS  WE  GO 

Second:  We  must  pay  for  defense  and 
"pay  as  we  go",  using  taxation  instead  of 
borrowing  as  our  fiscal  policy.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend that  this  can  be  inaugurated  fully  im- 
mediately, but  we  have  the  idle  savings 
which  can  be  used  to  absorb  billions  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds  and  give  us  a  little  time  to 
get  adjusted  to  and  sold  on  the  necessity 
of  taxation.  Instead  of  shocking  the  public 
with  Immediate  full  burden  of  taxation,  we 
can  ease  that  burden  on  ourselves  as  we  take 
up  the  slack  lor  the  time  being  with  Govern- 
ment bonds  to  absorb  already  accumulated 
savings. 

In  Canada  they  are  already  taking  pun- 
ishment like  the  men  and  women  they 
are.  Tiey  do  not  ask  their  government 
to  delude  them  into  thinking  that  their 
burden  can  really  be  cast  on  future  gen- 
erations and  still  keep  Canada  free.  They 
are  willing  to  meet  finanrial  cost  even  as 
they  meet  the  real  physical  cost,  which 
must  be  paid  as  they  go  in  any  case. 
Are  we  less  manly  than  they?  Are  we 
utterly  without  courage  to  turn  cur  poli- 
tics into  statesmanship?  I  refuse  to  be- 
lieve it.  I  choose  to  believe  that  we  can 
and  even  that  we  will. 
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RXAL     COST     OF     DEFCNSE     CONSISTS     OF     GOODS 
PRODXTCEII 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  for  a 
that   the   real    cost    of   defense 

the    goods    which    must     ._    ^ 

that  ptupose.  Appropriations  of  billions 
do  not  defend  us  any  more  than  can  pic- 
tures of  airplanes  and  plans  for  tanks. 
We  need  airships  that  actually  fly,  cannon 
and  guns  that  shoot,  tannics  that  travel,  and 
powder  that  actually  propels  projectiles. 
In  short,  we  need  gocntts,  and  the  only 
way  we  can  get  them  Is  to  produce  them. 
And  the  only  way  to  pifoduce  them  Is  to 
work.  j 

It  is  encouraging  to  remind  ourselves  that 
our  average  annual  Incomte  of  $60,000,000,000 
for  the  years  1933-37  was  subjected  to  gov- 
ernmental taxes  totaling  about  22  percent. 
We  paid  thirteen  billion  and  two  hundred 
million   for    cost   of   govitmment,    and   had 
left  for  maintaining  our  standard  at  living 
only  forty-six  billion  and  $800,000,000.    Otir 
Income    for    1941    wiU    approximate    eighty 
billion,  and  for  the  next  ?  years  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  averag*  all  of  $85,000,000,- 
000  a  year.    Suppose  we  Itake  25  percent  of 
that   for   government   or   about   twenty-one 
billion    and    two    hundred    and    twenty-five 
million  dollars.    We  woiUd  still  have  an  an- 
nual average  of  slxty-tbrele  billion  and  seven 
hundred  million  dollars  fbr  our  standard  of 
living,  which  Is  almost  sevrnteen  billion  more 
than  we  enjoyed  during  the  period  of  1933-37. 
With  decrease  in  relief   expenditures  due 
to  rapidly  increasing  emmoyment,  allowing 
an  actual  expenditure  of]  seven  billions  for 
defense   purposes,   and   approximately   eight 
billions  for  State  and  lo<kl  governments  on 
top  of  the  six  billion  whldh  should  then  suf- 
fice Federal  Government  |for  other  than  de- 
fense purposes,  and  what  ^e  collect  In  the  25 
percent  of  our  national  Iricome  will  actually 
pay  the  bill  as  we  go,  and  Contribute  mightily 
toward  preventing  Infiatlon  and  subsequent 
depression.    You  may  addj  to  the  costs  of  de- 
fense, or  Juggle  the  figure*,  but,  with  adjust- 
mente.  It  is  stlU  possible  :o  pay  as  we  go,  or 
very  nearly  so. 

Nor  should  this  be  a  terrible  hardship. 
They  are  doing  it  In  Ca:iada,  and  in  Eng- 
land they  are  further  Ir  creasing  their  tax 
btiidens.  The  point  is  i.hat  both  the  Ca- 
nadian and  the  Englishmen  have  come  to 
prefer  the  taxing  plan  to  kidding  themselves 
with  futile  hopes  that  somebody  else  will 
pay  for  the  war. 

REPEAL    COLD    PROHIBITION    LAW 

Third:  The  gold  prohibition  law  should  be 
repealed.  In  no  other  way  can  we  be  sure  to 
avoid  reckless  tinkering  with  the  gold  dol- 
lar when  the  pressure  grows  too  great  for  the 
courage  of  men  who  must  make  sotind  de- 
cisions. Nor  will  that  b(i  the  danger  some- 
times depicted.  During  the  height  of  our 
banking  panic  In  1933.  only  about  2  percent 
of  our  gold  reserve  was  Withdrawn  by  cit- 
izens of  the  United  Stated  and  about  another 
8  percent  by  foreigners  ^ho  can  still  with- 
draw. I 

WE  DARE  NOT  BE  COMPLACENT  ABOtTt  INFLATION 

Of  one  thing  above  al^  let  me  warn  you. 
We  cannot  afford  to  be  colmplacent  about  in- 
fiatlon any  more  than  wt  can  about  strikes 
in  defense  production.  Pierhaps  you  can  lell 
Just  where  the  danger  linje  of  infiatlon  is  and 
how  we  can  go  right  up  tp  It  without  danger 
of  crossing.  I  frankly  canjnot  and  know  of  no 
one  who  can.  The  best  i illustration  I  know 
grows  out  of  an  expericjnce  I  once  had  at 
Niagara  Palls.  The  second  time  I  was  there 
I  was  able  to  study  the  sbenery  and  the  falls 
pretty  thoroughly.  I  watched  the  enormous 
volume  of  water  pouring  over  the  falls,  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  tons  of  water  going 


earth  to  hold  them 
the  falls.     And  yet. 


over,  with  no  power  on 

back  once  they  came  to 

I  could  look  to  my  left,  tjip  the  river,  and  see 

a  point  where  a  small  ro^boat  might  venture 

with  some  safety  Into  thel  stieam.    I  Imagined 

a  boat  with  some  young  folks  entering  the 

river  up  there.    Knowing  of  the  falls  below,  1 


would  call  to  them,  "Tlease,  please  go  back  to 
shore  quickly.  Somewhere  In  the  river  below 
you  Is  a  point  beyond  which  3rou  cannot  go 
without  going  down  to  certain  disaster  and 
death.  Pull  for  the  shore  while  there  still  is 
time."  And  I  imagined  those  young  folks 
calling  back  to  me,  derisively,  "Go  to,  you 
poor  old  mossback,  you  reactionary.  If  only 
you  knew  how  pleasant  and  easy  it  is  to  go 
downstream,  lots  easier  than  pulling  up- 
stream, you  would  not  give  us  such  foolish 
advice."  Well,  I  may  be  a  mossback.  I  may 
even  be  a  reactionary,  but  I  am  not  Interested 
in  learning  Just  how  far  we  can  go  down  the 
stream  of  Inflation  before  we  hit  the  falls.  I 
am  going  to  pull  for  shore  Just  as  quickly  as 
the  good  Lord  will  let  me  get  there. 

America  today  is  complacent.  It  is  calling 
derisively  to  its  would-be  saviors.  "You  poor 
old  mossbacks.  why  dont  you  try  coasting 
along  with  inflation  Instead  of  breaking  your 
back  paying  as  you  go."  We  have  not  yet 
awakened  to  the  terrible  seriousness  of  the 
task  in  hand.  And  I  pray  our  merciful 
Father  in  Heaven  that  we  may  wake  up  before 
it  is  too  late.  Prance  waited  too  long  and  was 
destroyed.  England  does  not  yet  know 
whether  or  not  she  waited  too  long.  We  still 
have  time.  God  grant  we  may  use  it  effec- 
tively to  produce  goods,  to  pay  the  real  price 
of  sacrlflce  and  work. 


Dollar  Devaluation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  2.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  INDLANAPOLIS 
STAR 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  will  urge  that  the  authority  be 
extended  to  him  to  further  devalue  the 
dollar  for  an  additional  period,  and  that 
the  vast  sum  of  $2,000,000,000,  now  In  the 
hands  of  the  Chief  Executive,  be  con- 
tinued and  extended  until  June  30,  1943. 
The  Federal  Reserve  bankers  have  urged 
that  this  power  be  not  further  extended 
to  the  President.  A  very  enlightening 
editorial  appeared  in  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  this  sub- 
ject on  the  1st  day  of  May  1941.  which 
I  include  in  my  remarks;  I  hope  each 
Member  will  read  this  very  brief  editorial 
on  this  highly  important  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  and  to  include 
therein  this  very  important  editorial,  ap- 
pearing in  the  Indianapolis  Star  on  the 
1st  day  of  May  1941.  which  editorial 
follows: 
[From  the  Indianapolis  Star  of  May  1.  19411 

LET  DOLLAR  DEVALUATION  LAPSE 

The  President  has  asked  that  his  author- 
ity further  to  devalue  the  dollar  be  extended 
until  June  30.  1943.  He  also  would  have  the 
$2,000,000,000  Stabilization  Fund  Act  ex- 
tended until  June  30,  1943.  Both  powers 
expire  at  the  end  of  next  month,  under  the 
law  as  it  now  stands.  The  Federal  Reserve 
bankers  have  urged  that  the  President's  right 
to  cut  the  gold  content  in  the  dollar  be  not 
extended  and,  further,  have  vuged  that  the 


authority  he  now  has  to  Issxie  $3,000,000,000 
of  printing-press  money  be  rescinded. 

The  cancelation  of  the  powers  to  devalue 
the  dollar  and  to  put  out  paper  money  was 
urged  as  one  of  the  steps  in  a  program  to 
prevent  inflation.  The  point  was  msde  that 
confidence  In  the  stability  of  our  dollar  will 
be  Increased  when  the  people  know  there  is 
no  likelihood  of  change  In  the  gold  content. 
The  possibility  of  $3,000,000,000  of  currency 
being  added  to  the  money  In  circulation  is 
a  disturbing  factor,  even  If  the  money  is  not 
put   into  circulation. 

The  President  is  reported  as  preparing  to 
take  drastic  steps  to  prevent  Inflation. 
Among  the  suggested  measures  Is  one  to  pro- 
vide for  price  fixing.  Along  with  the  requests 
for  more  power,  why  not  take  the  advice  of 
the  bankers  and  give  up  those  that  are 
charged  with  contribution  to  the  chance  of 
inflation?  Congress  will  do  weU  to  take  the 
advice  of  the  financial  experts  and  let  the 
dollar-devaluation  power  of  the  President 
lapse,  even  though  he  is  loath  to  let  go  of  It 
as  a  bit  of  authority  accumulated  In  deal- 
ing with  the  depression  "emergency." 


Strikes   in   National   Defense   Indastriei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  5, 1941 


LETTER   FROM   THE    GROESBECK    (TEX.) 
LIONS  CLUB 


Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  Lions 
Club  of  Groesbeck,  Tex.,  opposing  strikes 
in  national-defense  industries.  The  let- 
ter is  as  follows: 

Gboesbbck,  Tix..  April  23,  1941. 

We,  the  Groesbeck  Lions  Club  believe  the 
striking  of  any  group  of  men  employed  in 
any  industry  engaged  in  the  national-defense 
program  is  unjustifiable,  a  menace  to  national 
security,  and  disloyal,  and  we  respectfully  ask 
that  necessary  action  to  end  all  strikes  in 
such  industries  be  taken.  We  are  mindful  of 
the  attitude  of  labor  unions  in  France  which 
hastened  her  doom. 

Were  our  sons  as  they  are  called  to  the 
national  defense  to  attempt  to  strike,  we 
and  the  Nation  would  condemn  such  action 
as  treason.  Shall  the  men  who  produce  the 
materials  necessary  to  render  effective  the 
service  of  our  young  manhood  by  not  only 
withholding  their  labor,  though  receiving 
many  times  the  pay  of  our  soldiers,  but  by 
preventing  others  from  working  who  are 
willing  and  anxious  to  work?    We  say  no.  no, 

no. 

We  wholeheartedly  endorse  our  national- 
defense  program  and  of  the  same  say  in  the 
words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 
"And,  for  the  support  of  this,  with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, we  mutually  pledge  to  our  Govern- 
ment and  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes, and  our  sacred  honor." 

Groesbeck  Lions  Clxjb, 
Btw  A.  Cattow, 

President, 

H.  POUWTAIN  KiKBT, 

L.  R.  Geren, 

L.  W.  SHEPPDtO. 

Committte. 
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LETTER  PROM  O.  H.  QRIPPIN.   OP  WAL- 
HALLA.  8.  C. 


Mr.  PULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oao.  I  am  inserting  a  letter  addressed  to 
me  on  May  1.  1941,  by  Mr.  O.  H.  Oriffln. 
of  Walhalla.  S.  C. 

Mr.  Oriffln  is  an  outstanding  agricul- 
turist, and  I  agree  with  him  fully  that 
the  farmers  of  this  country,  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  feeding  and  clothing  130.- 
000,000  Americans,  are  entitled  to  equal 
justice  m  line  with  that  which  Congress 
has  given  to  many  other  groups,  even  by 
the  passage  of  legislation  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

We  het.r  much  about  the  surplus  of 
cotton  and  wheat.  If  the  30  percent  of 
the  people  engaged  In  agriculture  had  an 
equal  F>orcentage  of  the  national  income 
of  other  groups,  in  other  words,  proper 
purchasing  power,  we  would  not  have  any 
surplus  on  hand  at  this  time. 

As  previously  stated,  in  that  farmers 
are  on  a  basis  of  about  65  to  75  percent  of 
parity,  it  is  very  clear  to  me.  and  should 
be  to  all  others  who  are  concerned  about 
the  serious  condition  of  agriculture,  that 
n  Is  impossible  for  a  farmer  to  buy  a 
dollar's  worth  of  goods  with  65  or  75 
cents,  and  that  is  really  the  position  of 
Xarmers  today. 

Farmers  have  been  promised  parity 
equality,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee  of  the  House,  realiz- 
ing my  responsibility,  and  that  of  my 
committee,  I  want  to  state  frankly  that 
I  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  type  of 
legislation  which  will  not  give  to  farmers 
that  which  they  have  been  promised,  and 
that  to  which  they  are  clearly  entitled— 
that  is  100-percent  parity. 

The  letter  above  referred  to  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Walhalla.  S.  C.  May  1,  1941. 

Bon.    H.   P.   PULMXR. 

Member  of  Congreaa, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DsAS  CoNCRXSSMAN  Pvlmxb:  This  Is  to  ac- 
knowledge "receipt  or  a  copy  of  the  April  23 
Issue  of  the  Congrxssional  Recobo.  which 
contains  the  speech  which  you  made  to  the 
South  Atlantic  Cotton  Association  in  Green- 
▼Ule  on  April  18.  together  with  copies  of  let- 
ters written  by  you  to  Mr.  Armand  May.  presi- 
dent. American  Associated  Companies.  At- 
lanta, Ga..  and  Prof.  Gurth  Whipple,  director. 
New  York  State  College  of  Porestry,  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

I  appreciate  exceedingly  yoxir  furnishing 
me  with  the  copy  of  your  speech  and  copies 
of  these  letters,  and  I  have  read  all  of  them 
With  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  Interest, 
and  particularly  I  admire  the  manner  in 
Which  you  have  made  reply  to  the  two  gentle- 


men above  cited,  copies  of  letters  which  you 
sent  me. 

After  giving  fairly  careful  thought  and 
study  to  yoxur  speech  made  in  Greenville  to 
the  South  Atlantic  Cotton  Association,  in 
which  you  outlined  a  remedy  for  the  relief 
of  agriculture,  I  thoroughly  agree  with  your 
conception  of  the  agricultural  problem  and 
your  plan  which  will  provide  considerable  re- 
lief and  give  to  the  producer  a  fairer  share 
of  the  consumers'  dollar. 

I  wish  to  take  this  means  of  congratulat- 
ing you  upon  your  most  excellent  knowledge 
of  the  agricultural  problem  as  exists  today 
and  for  the  relief  remedy  which  you  have  so 
amicably  advanced  in  your  speech  comment- 
ing upon  your  bill  now  being  considered  by 
the  Congress.  My  hope  and  prayer  Is  that 
you  wlU  succeed  In  getting  this  pending  leg- 
islation favorably  acted  upon  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  one  and  only  thing  that  farm  people  or 
agriculture  needs  or  Is  entitled  to  Is  equal 
economic  opportunity  comparable  to  that 
now  provided  and  enjoyed  by  other  groups. 
Your  proposal,  I  believe,  comes  nearer  to  pro- 
viding this  than  any  that  has  come  to  my 
attention,  and  I  am  In  thorough  accord  with 
your  plan,  and  faU  to  see  why  any  group  or 
interest  could  by  the  use  of  sound  reason 
object.  Not  until  agriculture  rises  from  Its 
prostrate  position  and  assumes  a  horizontal  or 
parallel  position  with  that  of  other  industries 
and  groups  will  prosperity  return  to  this 
country  of  ours. 

I  realize  there  Is  little  that  I  can  do  to  help 
you  In  this  undertaking,  but  I  wish  to  assure 
you  that  I  shall  do.  and  stand  ready  to  do, 
whatever  I  can  to  assist  you  and  those  who 
agree  with  ycur  efforts  to  bring  about  all 
agriculture  wants,  needs,  and  Is  asking  for 
equal  economic  opportunity  comparable  to 
that  of  other  groups.  We  want  no  advantages 
and  expect  none,  but  It  Is  only  fair  that  all 
Americans  be  provided  with  equal  opportunity 
under  the  law. 

With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am 
Very  traly  yours, 

G.  H.  GanriN. 
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LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  received  by  me  from  one  of 
my  constituents: 

Meagher  &  Meagher, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y..  May  1,  1941. 
Hon.  Edwin  Arthur  Hall, 

CongTCSsman,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Ed.:  During  the  week  of  April  21  to 
April  25.  the  Binghamton  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  straw-poll  committee  con- 
ducted a  straw  poll  on  the  following  ques- 
tion: Should  the  United  States  convoy  goods 
to  Britain?  As  chairman  of  that  committee 
I  am  taking  the  liberty  to  forward  the  re- 
sults to  you,  hoping  that  such  results  will 
be  of  assistance  to  you  In  reaching  any 
decision  upon  the  question  of  convoys  when 
It  arises  in  Congress. 


This  poll  was  conducted  In  the  city  of 
Binghamton  by  members  of  the  Junior  cham- 
ber of  commerce.  One  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  persons  were  questioned 
and  results  showed  that  55  percent  were 
against  the  use  of  convoys,  42  percent  voted 
In  favor  of  convoys,  and  3  percent  said  they 
were  doubtful  about  the  use  of  convoys. 

We  hope  to  make  this  poll  a  regular  serv- 
ice of  the  junior  chamber  of  commerce.  If 
there  Is  any  particular  public  question  upon 
which  you  would  like  us  to  conduct  a  straw 
poll  please  let  us  know  and  we  will  give  It 
serious  consideration. 

Frederick  J.  Meagher. 


A  Wisconsin  "Red"  Story— Best  Joke  of 

the  Season 

_« 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  5, 1941 


EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  GREEN  BAY  PRESS 
GAZETTE 


Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorials: 

[From  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press  Gazette  of 
April  30,  1941.] 

A  WISCONSIN  "RED"  STORY 

Wisconsin  has  not  lagged  In  "red"  activities 
as  much  as  some  of  Its  people  may  have 
thought. 

There  Is  Ann  Chrlstoffel,  nee  Ann  Sabljak, 
alias  Ann  Stewart,  wife  of  Harold  Chrlstoffel. 
president  of  the  CIO  Allls-Chalmers  union. 

The  Investigation  concerning  this  lady 
has  been  sent  to  Washington  upon  the  de- 
mand of  a  Member  of  Congress.  It  Is  typical 
of  the  routine  directed  by  Moscow.  Ths  Wis- 
consin Investigating  committee  says  that  it 
has  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  lady 
is  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party.  And 
then  it  tells  the  story  in  detail. 

First  of  all,  quite  naturally  of  course,  she 
got  on  the  Federal  pay  roll  at  $1,440  a  year 
under  her  maiden  name  of  Ann  Sabljak.  But 
the  Wisconsin  committee  learned  from  a  for- 
mer "red"  that  In  the  party  she  was  known 
as  Ann  Stewart  and  that  she  occupied  an  Im- 
portant position  In  the  Young  Communist 
League.  The  personnel  director  of  the  United 
States  next  appears  In  the  evidence  with  his 
report  that  she  denied  she  ever  used  the  name 
of  Ann  Stewart.  She  admitted  her  marriage 
to  Chrlstoffel  but  vigorously  denied  her  mem- 
bership In  the  Communist  Party.  She  con- 
cealed her  marriage,  she  said,  as  a  means  of 
making  more  secure  her  Job  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  over  and  over  she  insisted  she 
never  had  heard  the  name  Ann  Stewart.  In 
fact,  she  was  quite  Indignant  about  the 
charge  of  belonging  to  the  "reds"  or  using  a 
phoney  name. 

But  investigators  are  persistent  guys. 
They  found  that  the  lady  had  joined  the 
First  Methodist  Church  of  Milwaukee  under 
the  alias  of  Ann  Stewart.  Then  she  ad- 
mitted what  she  had  so  indignantly  denied 
but  a  short  time  before,  that  she  had  not 
used    the    name    of    Ann    Stewart. 

Whether  she  joined  the  church  at  the 
time  the  manifesto  went  out  from  Moscow 
for  all  "reds"  to  "honey  up"  to  all  churches 
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with  the  expectation  ot  choking  them  when 
a  good  chance  appeared,  we  cannot  say. 
But  that  this  woman  was  an  active,  ener- 
getic party  member  worming  her  way 
around  under  false  colors  and  false  names 
the  committee  found  [  supported  by  strong 
evidence. 

Recently  Harold  Chrlstoffel,  the  husband, 
denied  he  was  a  member  of  the  "reds."  For- 
mer members  of  the  party,  however,  place 
him  at  Its  meetings  leading  the  singing, 
particularly  that  gr?at  chant.  Rise  Ye 
Prisoners 

But,  according  to  rule  No.  1  In  the  "red" 
catechism.  It  Is  a  "red's"  business  to  always 
deny  that  he  is  "red,"  It  is  his  business  to 
falsify  in  respect  to  everything  where  falsi- 
fication   may    be    ad\|antageous. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  these  restless  "reds" 
will  at  one  and  the  same  time  bore  Into 
churches,  into  labor  Unions,  and  Into  Fed- 
eral Jobs,  and  expect  to  stay  In  aU  places 
by  persisting  In  evasive  conduct  and 
answers. 


Bay!   () 


IFrom  the  Green  Bayl   (Wis.)   Press  Gazette 
of  AprU  30.  1941] 

BEST   JOKE   Oir  THE   SEASON 

Every  time  that  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Morgenthau  appears  before  a  congressional 
committee  with  a  nevi^  tax  bill  he  takes  out 
of  a  pigeon  hole  In  his  desk  that  same  Uttle 
statement  urging  Congress  to  economy  and 
pointing  to  the  piles  of  skeletons  that  mark 
the  course  In  history  of  every  spendthrift 
nation.  ,^  ^ 

And,  true  to  form.  Mr.  Morgenthau  Ulked 
again  recently  about  lopping  off  a  lot  of 
money  from  nondefense  Items  In  the  Gov- 
ernment's budget. 

We  would  like  to  Wager  a  good  bottle  of 
beer  that  if  the  press  hadn't  been  present 
before  the  committee  the  members  would 
have  laughed  until  they  cried,  would  have 
roUed  around  and  slapped  their  knees  in  an 
uncontrollable  fit  of  mirth  at  the  very  Idea 
of  expecting  anything  in  the  nature  of  econ- 
omy from  the  present  rulers  of  America. 

When  a  college  funny  magazine  can  match 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  gaiety  and 
wit  it  will  have  arrived  some  place. 


Tax  Guidance 
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OF 


HON.  FRANK  CROWTHER 

OF  NXW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  5, 1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
POST 


Mr.  CROWTHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
connection  with  the  privilege  of  extend- 
ing my  remarks,  I  desire  to  present  the 
following  editorial  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  ot  May  5,  1941. 

The  title  "Tax  Guidance,"  would  be 
more  expressive  if  A  was  followed  by  an 
interrogation  point. 
[From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  5,  18411 

TAX   GUTDANCI 

The  letter  which  President  Roosevelt  ad- 
dressed to  Chairman  Douchton,  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  In  regard  to  tax 
legislation  offers  neither  definite  guidance  nor 
moral  support  to  legislators  greaUy  In  need 
of   both.    Although   the   President   approves 


the  Treastiry'B  objective  of  raistng  •S.SOO,- 
000,000  of  new  revenue,  he  does  not  urge 
adoption  of  Its  specific  proposals  to  raise  It. 
Indeed,  there  Is  a  strong  hint  that  he  regards 
the  Treasury's  program  as  tentative.  On  the 
controversial  issues  of  lowering  liKX)me-tax 
exemptions  and  increasing  excise  taxes,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  significantly  sUent.  He  takes 
refuge  behind  generalizations  to  the  effect 
that  every  Individual  and  every  corporation 
should  bear  a  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden. 
He  delivers  familiar  warnings  against  taxes 
that  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 
Since  both  rich  and  poor  must  be  prepared 
to  make  heavy  financial  sacrifices  for  de- 
fense, this  kind  of  appeal  Is  singularly  In- 
opportune and  unwarranted. 

Incidentally,  what  does  It  mean  In  practical 
terms?  It  may  Indicate  that  the  President  Is 
opposed  to  sales  taxes  or  excise  taxes  on  arti- 
cles of  mass  consumption,  as  some  commen- 
tators Infer.  However,  that  Is  pure  assump- 
tion. And  what  Is  the  President's  purpose  In 
decrying  a  tax  basis  so  defined  as  "to  exclude 
substantial  and  significant  elements  of  In- 
come?" The  incomes  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  people  are  today  (and  would 
remain  under  the  Treasury  tax  plan)  exempt 
from  income  taxation.  There  Is  no  hint  that 
the  President  had  these  groups  In  mind  when 
urging  a  broader  tax  basis  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  probably  referring  to  the  necessity  of 
closing  avenues  of  tax  evasion  In  the  corpo- 
rate and  upper  Individual  Income-tax  brack- 
ets. ^  ^ 

Nothing  at  all  was  said  about  the  need  for 
economy  In  nondefense  outlays,  although  the 
President  had  a  rare  opportunity  to  back  up 
Secretary  Morgenthau's  personal  appeal  for  a 
bUUon-dollar  cut  in  nondefense  expenditures 
as  a  further  means  of  reducing  the  1942  Budg- 
et deficit.  Furthermore,  no  reference  was 
made  to  the  Importance  of  taxation  as  a 
means  of  curtailing  civilian  consumption  and 
thus  releasing  labor  and  goods  for  defense 
XMe.  In  short,  the  letter  to  Mr,  Douchton  is 
chiefly  significant  for  its  ambiguities  and 
omissions  rather  than  for  its  aflVrmatlons.  It 
cannot  fall  to  disappoint  hopes  that  the 
President  would  offer  all-out  aid  to  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  leading  the 
fight  for  a  comprehensive  tax  program  and  for 
substantial  reductions  in  nondefense  spend- 
ing. 


Countj  Boards  Should  Be  Appreciated 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  S,  1941 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
county  boards  of  our  States  have  always 
appeared  to  me  as  the  foundation  of  our 
Republic.  Here  is  a  group  of  men  elected 
by  people  who  know  them  personally,  and 
the  election  and  endorsement  of  one's 
neighbors  is  a  true  measure  of  apprecia- 
tion. 

These  men  work  many  hours  without 
remuneration  in  carrying  on  the  work  of 
their  office  and  receive  but  small  pay 
when  compared  to  the  other  pubUc  offi- 
cers of  the  country. 

This  group  of  county  board  members 
are  required  to  cooperate  with  the  agen- 
cies promoted  by  the  State  and  the  Fed- 
eral Governments.  PV)r  the  best  inter- 
ests of  society  as  a  whole,  I  am  sure  11 


more  Federal  and  State  control  were 
delegated  back  to  the  county  boards  there 
would  be — 

First.  A  more  economical  and  efficient 
administration  of  public  funds. 

Second.  A  fairer  and  more  equitable 
distribution  of  public  funds. 

If  the  county  boards  could  be  called 
upon  to  make  the  proper  use  of  W.  P.  A. 
funds  for  example,  a  great  amount  of 
overhead  could  be  eliminated  and  this 
money  would  reach  the  pockets  of  needy 
in  much  larger  proportions  than  it  has  in 
the  past. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  one  of  the 
leading  papers  in  my  district,  the  Sha- 
wano County  Journal  imder  date  of  May 
1,  1941,  in  the  following  editorial  most 
ably  pays  tribute  to  the  county  board  of 
Shawano  County,  Wis. 

[Prom  the  Shawano  County  (Wis.)   Journal 

of  May  1,  1941] 

OUR  county  eoaro 

A  year  of  important  decisions,  careful  plan- 
ning and  significant  changes  awaits  the  Sha- 
wano County  board  of  supervisors,  that  Im- 
portant governing  body  of  this  county  which 
meets  next  Tuesday  to  organize  for  a  new 
year. 

Most  of  the  members  have  served  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  some  have  only  a  few 
years  to  their  credit,  while  three  members 
face  a  new  path  of  service.  Certainly  we 
know  each  man,  realizing  the  confidence  and 
faith  that  have  been  placed  in  him  by  the 
paople  of  his  community.  wUl  come  with  a 
determination  to  give  the  very  best  kind  of 
service  he  can  command. 

The  people  of  Shawano  County  are  for- 
tunate to  have  as  their  representatives  men 
who  are  entirely  capable,  men  who  think  for 
themselves,  whose  decisions  are  the  dictates 
of  their  own  hearts.  They  come  as  servants 
of  the  people,  each  to  act  according  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  people,  not  oiUy  of  the 
community  they  represent,  but  of  the  entire 
county  as  well. 

The  average  citizen  in  many  cases  falls  to 
recognize  the  tremendous  responsibility  that 
reots  with  each  member  of  the  county  board. 
Shawano  County  is  fortimate  to  have  a 
county  board  composed  of  members  who  rep- 
resent business  and  professional  life  as  weU 
as  agriculture.  Many  of  them  are  farmers, 
some  biisinessmen.  two  are  attorneys,  and 
others  are  prominent  in  the  dairy  field.  The 
Shawano  County  board  always  has  been  a 
cooperative  body  and  their  accomplishments 
have  been  exceedingly  commendable. 

It  Is  with  confiderce  that  the  people  of 
this  county  look  to  the  new  administration, 
knowing  full  well  that  each  man  will  do  his 
part  to  make  this  county  exemplary  among 
the  71  counties  of  this  State. 


For  Peace  m  Indattry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINaTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  5. 1941 


ARTICLE   FROM   THE   NEW   YORK   TIMES 
MAGAZINE 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
deeply  concerned  in  securing  the  maxi- 
mum production  in  our  national -defense 
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program.  We  aD  realize  that  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose  there  must  be  the 
minimum  amount  of  disagreement  be- 
tween labor  and  capital. 

There  has  been  a  great  amount  of  mis- 
understanding concerning  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  connection 
with  Its  accomplishments  in  adjusting 
the  differences  that  have  arisen  between 
these  two  mighty  forces  in  the  field  of 
production. 

Since  1937  Dr.  John  R.  Steelman  has 
been  Director  of  the  United  States  Con- 
ciliation Service  in  the  Department  of 
Labor.  An  impartial  examination  of  the 
record  of  accomplishments  under  his  fair 
and  impartial  direction  would  convince 
any  person  of  the  great  work  that  he  has 
been  and  is  now  doing.  He  possesses  a 
sense  of  fairness  and  impartiality  rarely 
found  in  men  directly  concerned  in  this 
great  struggle.  He  has  inspired  and  won 
the  confidence  of  both  organized  labor 
and  the  industriaUst.  It  is  this  unusual 
trait  in  the  man  that  has  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  accomplish  what  to  many  of 
us  would  seem  to  be  the  impossible  and 
to  bring  these  warring  groups  together  at 
the  conference  table  and  adjust  their 
many  differences. 

I  am  sure  that  when  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people  have 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  established 
facts  in  connection  with  the  work  of  Dr. 
Steelman  and  his  service  there  will  be  a 
substantial  reduction  in  labor-capital 
conflicts  and  an  even  greater  reliance 
placed  upon  conciliation  as  a  means  of 
adjusting  such  differences  as  do  arise. 

A  short  time  ago  there  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  of  March  30, 
1941.  a  very  able  and  informative  article 
under  the  title  "For  Peace  in  Industry — 
A  Conciliator's  Creed."  by  Cabell  Phillips, 
concerning  Dr.  John  R.  Steelman  and  the 
exceptionally  effective  and  splendid  work 
that  the  Conciliation  Service  is  doing  un- 
der his  direction,  and  I  am  glad  to  make 
it  a  part  of  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

^Prom  the  New  York  Times  magazine  of 
March  30.  1941 ) 

Industrial  peace  Is  domestic  problem  No. 
1  In  the  United  SUtes  today.  News  from  the 
Industrial  battle  fronts  of  America  competes 
for  front-page  prominence  with  news  from 
the  military  battle  fronts  overseas.  Demands 
for  antlstnke  and  compulsory-latrar  laws  are 
matched  In  volume  and  bitterness  by  de- 
mands for  higher  wages  and  crack-downs  on 
tmcooperatlve  Industrialists.  The  classic 
struggle  t>etween  capital  and  labor  Is  spilling 
over  the  rim  of  Its  academic  confines. 

Facing  the  challenge  of  this  turmoil  Is  the 
UnKed  States  ConcUlatlon  Service.  The  one 
agency  of  the  Government  regularly  em- 
powered by  law  to  participate  In  the  settle- 
ment of  labor  disputes.  It  will  have  a  grow- 
ing role  in  the  months  to  come.  The  recent 
Sxecutlve  order  creating  the  National  De- 
fense Mediation  Board  increases  rather  than 
diminishes  this  role.  For  the  President's 
order  takes  cognisance  of  the  Conciliation 
Service's  record  of  achievement  and  the  pres- 
tige and  confidence  which  it  has  won  from 
both  management  and  labor.  The  new 
Board  will  function  principally  as  a  medium 
through  which  the  most  powerful  pressure 
of  public  opinion  wlU  be  exerted  In  disputes 
which  the  CoiicUlaUon  Service  finds  Itself 
unable  to  settle. 

When  you  ask  people  In  a  position  to 
know  what  they  tliink  of  the  Federal  Con- 


ciliation Service  there  U  almost  imanlmous 
agreement.  They  approve.  "A  fine  job," 
••fair  and  impartial."  "a  splendid  record  of 
seeing  objectively  both  sides  of  a  dispute." 
they  say.  Within  less  than  60  days  during 
the  early  winter  the  Service  was  endorsed. 
either  by  resolution  or  In  public  utterances 
of  officials,  by  such  diverse  elements  as  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Conunerce.  It  Is 
agreed  that  any  bureau  of  the  New  Deal 
which  attracts  to  itself  praise  from  such 
mutually  suspicious  and  antagonistic  forces 
as  these  mxist  possess  a  high  potential  of 
xisefulness. 

The  ConcUlatlon  Service  was  set  up  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  1913.  Its  director 
since  1937  has  been  Dr.  John  R.  Steelman,  a 
genial  200-pound  6-looter  with  the  guile- 
less face  of  an  Arkansas  farm  boy.  Serving 
under  him  are  110  commissioners  of  con- 
ciliation distributed  among  the  fovir  admin- 
istrative regions  into  which  the  country  has 
been  divided.  The  directors  of  these  regions 
are  In  Washington.  They  are  in  daily  con- 
sultation among  themselves  and  with  Dr. 
Steelman,  and  by  telephone,  telegraph,  and 
mail  with  their  representatives  In  the  field. 
There  Is  a  constant  stream  of  requests  for 
their  services. 

A  commissioner  of  conciliation  Is  not  an 
officer  of  the  law.  He  has  no  authority  or 
coercive  powers.  He  cannot  require  that  any- 
thing be  done  or  not  be  done.  He  seldom 
enters  a  case  until  he  has  been  asked.  When 
he  sits  down  to  conference  he  can  only 
reason,  plead,  and  maybe  bluff. 

"The  minute  you  make  a  cop  of  a  con- 
ciliator you  have  destroyed  his  usefulness," 
Dr.  Steelman  says.  "We  do  not  want  au- 
thority. We  believe  It  to  be  the  very  an- 
tithesis of  the  spirit  In  which  really  effective 
conciliation  Is  carried  on." 

A  conciliator  enters  a  controversy  usually 
at  the  request  of  one  or  laoth  of  the  con- 
tending parties.  He  hears  both  arguments, 
usually  alone  with  the  representatives  first 
of  one  side  and  then  of  the  other.  He  never 
takes  sides  and  his  first  duty  is  to  Impress 
upon  each  his  sincerity,  his  honesty,  and  his 
Impartiality.  They  must  recognize  In  him  a 
friendly  counselor  whose  point  of  view  is  not 
warped  by  the  hatreds  and  prejudices  which 
they  themselves  have  acquired. 

During  the  first  conferences  the  conciliator 
Is  Informed  actually  on  only  a  few  points 
upon  which  the  controversy  rests.  From  his 
own  wide  experience  he  can  judge  fairly  ac- 
curately how  Just  are  the  claims  and  charges 
Involved.  He  Is  usually  able  to  measure  the 
relative  components  of  reasonableness  and 
stubbornness  in  charge  and  countercharge. 
He  maneuvers  skillfully  with  first  one  side 
and  then  the  other  to  find  where  compro- 
mises may  be  made.  The  union  boss  will 
admit  over  a  friendly  glass  of  beer  that  he 
could  get  his  txjys  to  accept  a  Uttle  less  than 
the  maximum  wage  Increase  they  have  asked 
If  the  management  would  play  ball  on  vaca- 
tions with  pay.  The  president  of  the  com- 
pany will  confide  at  luncheon  that  he  might 
be  persuaded  to  accept  a  preferential  shop 
clause  If  It  win  not  mean  that  he  will  have 
to  fire  his  nontinlon  foundry  crew. 

Point  by  point  common  ground  Is  arrived 
at.  The  factions  have  admitted  to  a  trusted 
third  party  a  willingness  to  make  conces- 
sions which  they  would  never  have  divulged 
to   the   opposition   direct. 

Thus  armed  the  conciliator  Is  ready  at 
last  to  call  the  two  sides  together  In  con- 
ference. He  knows  the  grounds  upon  which 
agreement  can  be  reached.  He  knows  that 
each  side  Is  eager  for  peace;  as  a  skillful 
diplomat  and  psychologist  he  leads  them  to 
the  objective  they  both  seek.  The  action, 
then,  Is  the  result  of  mutual  consent.  Nei- 
ther has  lost  an3rthlng.  Neither  has  been 
made   to   do   something   It  did    not   want. 


There  Is  no  aftermath  of  resentment  to  act 
as  a  fuze  for  a  flare-up  later  on. 

"Conciliation  can  be  trxily  effective."  Dr. 
Steelman  believes,  "only  where  the  represen- 
tative of  the  public  commands  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  both  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute. Respect  and  confidence  can  never  be 
legislated.  If  I  have  a  creed  of  labor  rela- 
tions, that  Is  It." 

John  Roy  Steelman  gives  therein  a  clue  to 
his  own  success  as  a  mediator.  He  Is  a 
husky,  vigorous  man  In  his  early  forties, 
with  lively  eyes  and  an  enveloping  warmth 
of  personality.  He  is  a  Ph.  D.  and  a  former 
college  professor.  But  you  would  be  as 
likely  to  size  him  up  as  a  dock  hand  who 
had  hoisted  himself  up  in  the  world  by  his 
bootstraps.  His  words  tumble  out  with  an 
almost  Juvenile  eagerness  when  he  talks, 
and  his  most  academic  discourses  are  punc- 
tuated by  an  effective  choice  of  profanity 
which  he  never  picked  up  In  college. 

He  was  born  on  a  small  farm  in  Arkansas 
In  1900.  He  finished  high  school  In  time  to 
get  Into  the  Army  for  the  last  few  months 
of  the  World  War.  By  the  time  he  was  dis- 
charged he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  get  an 
education  even  if  he  had  to  fight  another 
war  in  the  process.  Which,  in  a  sense,  he 
had  to  do.  The  family  was  poor,  so  he  had 
to  earn  the  cost  of  tuition  himself.  This  he 
did  by  working  In  summers  as  a  logger  and 
sawmill  hand  in  the  cypress  swamps  of  Ar- 
kansas. In  time  he  had  an  A.  B.  degree  from 
Henderson-Brown  College. 

But  this  was  not  enough.  More  sununers 
In  the  logging  camps;  as  a  "blanket  stiff"  fol- 
lowing the  whef  t  harvests:  peddling  books 
and  insurance.  In  winters  he  waited  on 
table  and  corrected  papers  for  professors  at 
Peabody,  Vanderbilt,  Harvard,  and  North 
Carolina.  By  1928  he  had  his  full  comple- 
ment of  degrees — five — and  he  settled  down 
to  a  professorship  in  economics  and  sociology 
at  Alabama  College. 

In  1934  Secretary  Perkins  made  a  speech 
there  and  met  the  young  professor.  Before 
the  year  was  out  she  had  pried  him  away 
from  the  cloisters  and  made  him  a  commis- 
sioner of  conciliation.  Two  years  later,  upon 
the  death  of  Hugh  L.  Kerwln,  who  had 
held  the  post  of  Director  of  Conciliation  since 
1913,  Dr.  Steelman  was  named  to  succeed 
him. 

The  Director,  like  a  good  many  of  his 
associates,  Is  frequently  Invited  to  outside 
Jobs.  Industrialists  have  offered  him  salaries 
tripling  his  present  unspectacular  earnings 
in  the  Government  to  take  over  their  labor- 
relatlcns  departments.  Powerful  unions  have 
tried  to  tempt  him  with  high  executive  posts. 
He  turns  them  all  aside  gocd-naturedly. 
"Hell,  this  Job  is  too  much  fun,"  he  laughs. 
One  suspects  there  Is  also  a  strong  sense  of 
dedication  in  the  make-up  of  this  extroverted 
Idealist.  He  spends  from  10  to  15  hours  a 
day  in  his  office,  and  sees  strings  of  callers 
late  into  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday. 
His  incredible  energy  and  optimism  are  un- 
doubtedly two  of  his  principal  assets  as  a 
mediator.  He  can  usually  "outsit"  the  other 
participants  in  a  conference  and  hold  them 
together  in  spite  of  weariness,  frayed  nerves, 
and  seeming  frustration.  Early  In  March  he 
kept  a  meeting  going  In  his  office  between 
employers  and  employees  for  29  consecutive 
hours.  Dtirlng  the  successful  negotiations 
over  a  threatened  strike  at  the  Ryan  Aero- 
nautical Co.  plant  at  San  Diego  last  January, 
In  which  he  participated  by  telephone  from 
Washington,  he  did  not  leave  his  office  for 
over  60  hours. 

His  office,  incidentally,  runs  up  one  of  the 
most  staggering  telephone  bills  in  the  Capi- 
tal. It  Is  not  unusual  for  him  to  talk  over 
long  distance  as  many  as  a  hundred  times  a 
day.  Indeed,  his  penchant  for  the  telephone 
has  exacted  the  only  physical  penalty  of  his 
strenuous  career.  Constant  use  of  the  In- 
strument Is  believed  to  have  brought  on  the 
strange  semlparalysis  of  the  left  wrist  which 
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occurred  several  months  ago.  He  has  had  to 
have  a  special  device  resembling  a  small 
radio  Installed  on  his  desk  into  which  he  can 
speak  and  from  which  he  can  hear  with  no 
more  exertion  than  the  fiipplng  of  a  switch. 

Dr.  Steelman  adheres  to  no  special  tech- 
nique In  his  approach  to  a  conciliation  prob- 
lem. Beyond  the  routine  of  ascertaining  the 
facts  from  both  sides  to  the  controversy  and 
discovering  the  grounds  upon  which  agree- 
ment can  be  reached,  each  situation  has  to  be 
handled  according  to  the  peculiar  exigencies 
Involved. 

In  the  Vultee  Aircraft  strike  last  fall  he 
sliuttled  back  and  forth  all  night  between 
the  respective  headquarters  of  the  workers 
and  the  management  with  bait  for  small  com- 
promises. By  neon  the  following  day  the 
cxunulatlve  tota'  of  those  small  compromises 
added  up  to  the  grand  total  of  agreement,  and 
the  strike  was  settled  forthwith. 

Often  he  finds  that  moving  the  scene  of 
negotiations  away  from  the  charged  atmos- 
phere of  a  struck  plant  to  the  relative  calm 
of  his  office  In  Washington  Is  effective.  Not 
long  ago  one  of  his  commissioners  reported 
that  he  was  unable  to  secure  agreement  t>e- 
tween  the  workers  and  management  of  a 
small  plant  In  New  Jersey.  Deliveries  of  cer- 
tain defense  materials  were  l>3lng  held  up. 
Steelman  invited  the  negotiators  to  come  to 
Washington.  Feeling  was  so  bitter  that  the 
union  delegation  refused  to  travel  on  the 
same  train  with  the  representatives  of  the 
operators.  Once  they  were  all  In  Washing- 
ton around  the  conference  table  with  Dr. 
Steelman  and  his  staff,  however,  matters 
which  weeks  of  negotiation  t)ack  home  had 
faUed  to  settle  were  adjusted  In  the  course 
of  hours. 

"You  have  done  only  a  halfway  Job  If  In 
■ettUng  a  dispute  you  have  not  made  friends 
with  both  sides."  Dr.  Steelman  tells  his  men. 
In  evidence  of  the  fact  that  that  warning 
has  been  heeded,  he  points  to  a  bank  of  card 
index  files  in  the  office  of  his  secretary.  It 
contains  the  names  and  addresses  of  more 
than  15,000  people  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try who  are  dependable  friends  of  the  Con- 
ciliation Service.  Preachers,  lawyers,  union 
leaders,  bankers,  and  ordinary  workmen  with 
infiuence  among  their  fellows  are  Included. 

"Every  one  of  them  can  be  called  on  In  a 
pinch,"  he  boasts. 

"Ptor  example,  I  got  a  telephone  call  one 
night  as  I  was  leaving  the  office  a  few  months 
ago  from  the  mayor  of  a  small  city  in  Oregon. 
He  said  that  the  restaurant  and  hotel  work- 
ers' union  there  had  voted  to  go  out  on  strike 
at  midnight.  The  whole  town  woxild  be  tied 
up,  he  said,  and  there  probably  would  be  an 
ugly  public  reaction. 

'Well,  I  knew  a  little  something  about  that 
situation.  I  knew  the  hotel  and  restaurant 
workers  had  something  coming  to  them,  but 
I  also  knew  they  didn't  have  a  chance  of  win- 
ning their  strike.  It  was  a  situation  where 
a  little  heart-to-heart  talking  to  was  needed 
to  adjust  grievances  on  both  sides. 

"I  didn't  have  one  of  my  own  men  within 
500  miles  of  that  city,  but  In  my  file  of  'un- 
official conciliators'  I  found  the  name  of  a 
Catholic  priest  who  had  worked  with  us  on 
another  situation  earlier.     I  telephoned. 

"'Father,'  I  said,  'I've  got  a  Job  outside 
your  regular  routine  I  want  you  to  do  for 
me.  Get  the  union  and  hotel  heads  together 
and  make  them  hold  this  situation  up  untU 

1  can  get  a  man  In  there.  Make  the  hotels 
and  restaurants  promise  not  to  cut  wages  and 
the  tinion  promise  not  to  strike  for  at  least 

2  days.  I  think  we  can  settle  this  thing  with- 
out anybody  getting  hurt.' 

"He  went  right  to  work  and  got  an  agree- 
ment from  both  sides  to  observe  the  status 
quo.  Two  days  later  a  conciliator  got  there 
and  2  days  after  that  the  controversy  was 
settled.  But  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  priest 
being  on  the  spot  when  we  needed  him  a 


really    bad    situation    might    easUy     have 
developed." 

What  happens  when  voluntary  mediation 
falls?  It  doesnt  faU  often.  In  1940  the  Con- 
ciliation Service  was  caUed  In  on  a  total  cf 
3,751  situations — strikes,  threatened  strikes, 
lockouts,  controversies,  arbitrations,  consul- 
tations, etc. — of  which  more  than  97  percent 
were  successfully  adjusted.  In  746  of  these 
situations  strike  votes  had  actioaUy  been 
taken.  •  Seven  hundred  and  nine  were  settled 
before  the  strikes  began.  Previous  years 
have  shown  a  similar  record  of  achievement; 
In  1937,  955  percent  of  the  situations  were 
successfully  adjusted;  in  1938,  94.8  percent. 
The  waste  of  mUllons  of  man-hours  of  wages 
and  production  was  prevented. 

When  It  becomes  apparent  that  a  volun- 
tary agreement  t)etween  the  jsartles  to  a  dis- 
pute cannot  be  obtained,  the  conciliator 
usually  sxiggests  arbitration  with  an  agree- 
ment to  both  sides  to  abide  by  whatever 
final  decision  Is  reached.  When  the  new 
Defense  Mediation  Board  has  begun  to  func- 
tion, such  difficult  caees  wlU  be  referred  to  It 
before  arbitration  is  urged.  For,  regardless 
of  how  fair  and  impartial  arbitrators  may  be, 
the  service  is  convinced  from  Its  long  ex- 
perience that  voluntary  agreements  arrived 
at  by  the  disputants  themselves  are  in  almost 
every  case  preferable  to  decisions  handed 
down  by  outsiders. 

"I  have  seen  at  fairly  close  range,  I  think, 
as  many  strikes  and  lock-outs  as  any  man 
In  the  United  States."  Dr.  Steelman  said  In 
a  recent  address.  "I  have  seen  something, 
too,  of  what  they  cost  labor,  management, 
and  the  public.  I  have  devoted  a  good  part 
of  my  own  working  life  to  the  task  of  foster- 
ing greater  understanding  t)etween  those  who 
work  and  those  who  direct  work  in  America's 
mills,  factories,  offices,  and  stores. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  such  understand- 
ing— and  the  good  will  and  efficiency  which 
without  It  are  well  nigh  Impossible — can  be 
furthered  by  compulsion.  Tou  cannot  legis- 
late peace.  You  cannot  prescribe  harmony. 
Yon  cannot  decree  cooperation." 


Strflte-Bound  Plants  Show  Huge  Profiti 
Bad  Labor  Policies 
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Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  an  article  from  the  pen 
of  A.  I.  Harris.  Mr.  Harris  is  a  columnist 
whose  articles,  among  other  papers,  ap- 
pear in  the  Toledo  Union  Leader.  While 
we  are  abusing  labor  we  might  pause  for 
a  moment  to  glance  at  the  other  side  of 
the  picture. 

Instead  of  being  so  anxious  to  pass 
more  legislation  to  cure  the  strike  situ- 
ation, it  might  be  profitable  to  insist 
that  even  great  industrial  establish- 
ments obey  the  laws  that  are  already  on 
the  books.  Surely  we  are  not  ready  to 
admit  that  these  few  notoriously  law- 
violating  firms  are  bigger  than  the  Gov- 
ernment itself.  The  article  makes  In- 
teresting reading: 


[From  the  Toledo  Union  Leader] 
SniKS-BotrND  Plants  Show  Hoc«  Pmorrra — 
Bad  Labos  Poucies 
On  MartJh  81  the  Lal)or  DlvlBton  of  O.  P.  U. 
complied  a  list  of  all  strikes  that  had  occurred 
In  so-called  defense  Industries  The  I'st  was 
complied  at  the  request  of  Chairman  Vinson 
of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  who 
wanted  It  to  bolster  his  plea  for  passage  of 
restrictive  latxjr  legislation. 

If  Chairman  Vinson  Is  really  Interested  in 
the  causes  or  strikes,  a  study  of*  this  list  of 
employers  will  afford  him  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity.   He  would  find,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, that  strikes  have  occurred  in  those  in- 
dustrial establishments  that,  while  enjoying 
exorbitant  profits  as  the  result  of  the  national 
emergency,  maintain,  neverthelefs.  labor  poli- 
cies among  the  most  backward  In  the  entire 
cotmtry.    He  would  find  here  a  group  of  em- 
ployers who  have  been  flaunting  the  National 
Labor    Relations   Act,   who    have    repeatedly 
been  cited  before  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  for  vicious 
labor  practices,   and   who  have   been   found 
guilty  in  decisions  handed  down  by  the  Board. 
Representative    Vinson   might   do   well    to 
consult    Moody's    Industrials    and    Standard 
Statistics  to  And  out  whether  these  firms  can 
afford  to  pay  their  workers  decent  wages.    In 
that  connection  he  would  find  that  Bethle- 
hem Steel  increased  its  net  profit-  from  $24.- 
638,384  in  1939  to  »48.6T7,524  in  1940;  Inter- 
national Harvester   from   $3,876,810   to   $22.- 
926,110;     Curtiss-Wright    from    $5,218,258    to 
$15,746,874;  Allis-Chalmers  from  $3,719,546  to 
$5,051,440;  Babcock  &  WUcox  from  $1,168,798 
to  $3,588,199;  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  from 
$36.633389  to  $44,146597;  Crucible  Steel  from 
$2,803,596    to   $6,230,180;    Jones    &   Laughlln 
from   $3,188,944   to  $10iJ77,029,    Youngstown 
Steel    from    «5,004,484    to    $10,815,468;    Todd 
Shipyards  from  $896,642  to  $1,408,671;  HarvUl 
Diecasting  Corporation  from  $51,47r  to  $96312 
for  the  first  9  months  of  1940;  Kellogg  Switch- 
board from  $16,623  to  $52,820;  Universal  Cy- 
clops from  $864,219  to  $1,088,885;  Vultee  Air- 
craft from  a  i:eflclt  cf  $779,129  to  a  net  profit 
of  $374,457.  while  Motor  Wheel  Corporation 
reported  net  rroflts  of  $1,849,239  In  1939  with 
net   profits   for  the  first   6  months   of    1940 
totaling   $1,182,506.     Henry    Ford    does    not 
report  the  profits  of  his  concern. 

The  above.  It  must  be  remembered,  does 
not  Include  the  fat  salaries  that  these  "profit 
patriots"  pay  themselves;  also.  It  must  be 
remembered,  defense  profits  are  just  begin- 
ning to  roll  In,  and  1941  profits  will  make 
some  of  the  above  shrink  Into  insignificance; 
and  yet  spokesmen  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  are  talking  of  the 
patriotic  service  and  sacrifice  for  national 
defense  of  its  members  during  the  present 
emergency. 

Chairman  Vinson  would  render  the  coun- 
try a  real  service  by  telling  reactionary  em- 
ployers that  the  establishment  of  enlightened 
labor  policies  and  pa3rment  of  decent  wages 
would  solve  the  strike  problem  completely 
and  aid  In  reaching  a  maximum  defense 
effort. 

We  suggest  that  Chairman  Vinson  make 
a  further  study  along  tht  almve  line  to  the 
point  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  the 
worker  is  sharing  In  the  current  prosperity. 
He  can  obtain  some  rather  enlightening  fig- 
ures complied  by  the  Social  Security  Board 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtlstlcs.  These 
figtires  will  tell  him  the  following  facts: 

The  Du  Pont  Co..  In  1940.  made  a  net 
profit  of  more  than  $2,200  from  each  of  lU 
45,000  employees,  this  profit,  after  deduc- 
tion of  all  taxes,  totaling  more  than  $90,000,- 
000.  Standard  OU  net  profits  for  1940  of 
more  than  $110,000,000  represents  a  profit  of 
about  $2,000  from  each  of  its  55,000  workers. 
The  six  largest  corporations  listed — General 
Motors,  American  Telegraph  &  Telephone, 
Standard  Oil,  Du  Pont,  United  States  Steel, 
and  General  Electric — derived  a  net  profit  of 
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»797  from  each  of  their  885.000  employees; 
•nd.  whether  you  believe  it  or  not — Ripley. 
Attention — the  income  of  these  same  workers 
for  that  year  averaged  less  than  half  of  $797. 

The  Social  Security  Board  has  prepared  aa 
average  budget  for  a  family  of  man.  wife,  and 
three  children  of  W.20G  a  year  for  decent  liv- 
ing standard.  This  budget  provides  11  cents 
a  day  for  food  per  person;  $5  a  year  for  edu- 
cation per  child:  tLSO  per  week  for  medical 
care:  and  »34  a  month  for  rent — certainly 
most  modest.  And  yet  29  percent  of  Ameri- 
can workers  earn  less  than  $1,200;  one-third 
earn  less  than  $400;  and  only  8  percent  u 
high  as  $2,200.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
blessings  of  American  industry  are  extended 
to  the  workers. 

This  country  is  now  engaged  In  a  very 
noble  effort — the  defeat  of  Adolf  Hitler  and 
all  that  Hltlerlsm  implies.  In  the  opinion  of 
most  intelligent  people,  the  defeat  of  Hitler 
transcends  everirthlng  else  In  importance.  It 
would  be  Impoesible  to  calculate  the  blood 
wad  tears  humanity  will  shed  and  the  dec- 
ades of  darkness  that  will  follow  in  the  wake 
of  a  Nazi  victory. 

Labor  baiters  are  retarding  rather  than 
aiding  the  national  effort  by  their  insistence 
of  antllabor  legislation  Nobody  wants  to  see 
that  effort  succeed,  wants  to  see  labor  strikes 
or  anything  else  that  will  interfere  with  the 
production  program.  But  democracy  cannot 
put  forth  its  best  effort  with  Industry  wax- 
ing fat  and  the  workers  ground  down  in  pov- 
erty. Industry  can  be  put  In  its  proper  place 
if  the  Government  wants  to  put  It  in  its 
proper  place — and  Its  proper  place  Is  an  obe- 
dience of  labor  laws  as  well  as  other  laws, 
maintenance  of  labor  policies  that  reflect  the 
democratic  standards  of  the  day,  and  pay- 
ments of  wages  that  will  assure  an  American 
standard  of  living. 

That  Is  the  best,  and  only  way  of  assur- 
ing that  we  will  reach  a  productive  effort  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  day.  There  Is  no 
danger  that  Industry  will  go  on  strike  if  the 
Government  insists  on  the  above  prograun. 
The  Government  possesses  a  very  compelling 
and  convincing  weapon  If  it  means  business. 

TAKtNQ   OVn   PLANTS 

Some  of  the  New  Dealers  close  to  the  ad- 
ministration have  been  pltigglng  hard  to 
convince  the  President  to  take  over  one  or 
two  of  the  strike-bound  plants  to  show  in- 
dustry and  the  country  that  Government 
can  operate  plants  during  a  period  of  emer- 
gency more  efficiently  than  can  private  man- 
agement. There  is  little  doukt  that  the 
President  was  ready  to  take  vigorous  steps 
^Jta  that  direction  In  the  Allls-Chalmers  case 
when  the  aggravated  strike  in  that  plant  was 
setUed. 

Government  operation  of  a  defense  In- 
dustry. )t  was  Insisted,  would  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  work  stoppages,  since  Uncle  Sam 
would  hardly  violate  his  own  labor  laws. 
Also,  there  is  not  a  UtUe  convincing  evi- 
dence that  private  enterprise,  so-called,  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  plight  that  the 
democracies  find  themselves  in  today. 


Alouo  Dillard  Folger 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

or  nNNEssn 
IN  THX  HOU8S  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  5. 1941 


Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  while  browsing  through  »a 


old  memorial  address  made  by  my  father- 
in-law.  the  late  Senator  Guy  D.  Gofl,  I 
came  across  a  stanza  from  a  poem  by  an 
unknown  author — 
We  know  when  moons  shall  wane. 
When  summer  birds  from  far  shall  cross  the 
sea. 
When  autumn's  hue  shall  tinge  the  golden 
grain. 
But  who  shall  teach  us  when  to  iook  for 
thee, 
O  messenger  of  Death  I 

When  the  news  reached  me  last  Thurs- 
day that  our  beloved  colleague  AtONZo 
Dillard  Folger  had  lost  his  life  from  an 
automobile  accident,  that  stanza  leaped 
into  my  mind  with  potent  force. 

How  well  indeed  we  know  when  the 
seasons  will  change,  the  tides  ebb  or  flow. 
How  well  indeed  we  know  all  about  a 
thousand  and  one  other  things  so  mun- 
dane yet  so  important  in  our  daily  round 
of  existence. 

But,  oh,  how  little  we  know  about  that 
moment  that  is  coming  to  all  of  us  when 
the  messenger  of  death  will  tap  on  our 
shoulder  and  bid  us  follow  him  to  his 
Master.  Regardless  of  what  we  may  be 
doing  at  the  moment — regardless  of  what 
we  think  is  its  vast  importance  to  us  or  to 
others,  we  will  have  no  alternative  but  to 
obey  that  summons. 

Out  of  a  clear  blue  sky,  busy  at  his 
duties,  our  late  colleague  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  plead  for  a  little  more  time.  It 
didn't  matter  that  he  had  a  lot  of  im- 
portant work  to  be  done — that  his  coun- 
try needed  him — that  we  needed  him 
here — that  there  were  unanswered  letters 
on  his  desk  and  loved  ones  anxious  for 
him. 
No,  indeed,  those  things  didn't  matter. 
What  did  matter  was  that  nothing  mat- 
ered  anymore.  Out  of  all  the  excuses 
that  mankind  so  aptly  knows,  there  was 
none  that  would  defer  for  a  single  second, 
that  messenger  of  death  whom  so  many  of 
us  unfortunately  see  fit  to  visualize  as 
black- robed  and  cadaverous. 

There  Is  utterly  nothing  I  can  say  here 
that  will  soften  the  shock  of  our  col- 
league's death  or  compensate  us  for  his 
loss  In  our  councils.  We  are  grieved  and 
saddened  and  a  bit  bewildered.  We 
do  not  like  to  think  about  it  but  we  know 
it  might  be  our  turn  next  and  for  a  little 
while  we  frantically  contemplate  how 
dreadfully  unprepared  we  are  in  every 
way.  There  are  so  many  things  we  still 
want  to  do — so  many  people  we  still  must 
talk  with — so  many  scenes  we  still  wish 
to  enjoy. 

Well,  time  has  given  us  the  answer  to 
that.  We  have  lines  to  contemplate 
over,  especially  that  one  that  commands 
us: 

In  the  midst  of  life  prepare  for  death. 

Then,  all  too  well  we  know  the  admo- 
nition on  the  sundial — 
It  Is  later  than  you  think. 

I  do  not  think  the  messenger  of  death 
caught  our  colleague  unprepared  in  the 
great  things.  In  every  way  possibly  he 
had  always  obeyed  the  principles  upon 
which  all  honorable  lives  are  founded. 
He  was  zealous,  diligent,  honorable.  He 
made  it  a  rule  to  give  of  his  best  so  that 
he  in  turn  would  also  be  entitled  to  equal 
consideration, 


As  a  successful  attorney  he  played  a 
worthy  part  in  the  litigations  of  men. 
As  a  judge  he  was  merciful  and  con- 
siderate. In  his  position  as  trustee  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  he  did 
much  to  better  the  educational  advan- 
tages of  eager  youth.  His  party  In 
which  he  was  serving  as  national  com- 
mitteeman from  his  State  ever  found 
him  loyal  and  unselfish.  Here  in  the 
House  we  found  his  counsels  invaluable 
and  timely  to  a  Nation  in  the  throes  of 
great  and  shapeless  things  to  come. 

Yes;  this  was  no  unprepared  colleague 
who  has  just  left  our  ranks,  never  again 
to  return.  He  lived  every  day  in  the 
fullest  and  best  manner  he  could  and 
so  it  did  not  especially  matter  to  him 
that  he  might  not  have  been  able  to 
realize  the  approach  of  death's  messen- 
ger as  he  did  the  seasons.  What  did 
matter  to  him  and  what  always  mat- 
tered the  most,  was  tackling  the  imme- 
diate problem  at  hand. 

Now  he  is  gone — "dead  at  the  post  of 
duty"  as  someone  has  eloquently  put  it. 
He  is  gone  and  we  are  left  behind  to 
remember  an  honorable,  helpful,  useful 
man  with  whom  we  were  proud  to  as- 
sociate and  work. 

To  his  family  and  to  his  friends  and 
to  his  colleagues  from  the  great  State 
of  North  Carolina,  I  extend  more  than 
a  little  sympathy.  We  have  mutually 
lost  much,  but  by  the  same  token,  we 
have  been  enriched  by  contact  with  a 
character  who  was  infinitely  better  than 
common  clay. 


OTerwheImin{    Majority    A|;ainst    Con- 
voying 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE8 


Monday.  May  5. 1941 


LETTERS  FROM  CONSTITUENTS 


Mr.  GEHRMANN,  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  last  3  weeks  I  mailed  out  to  the 
people  in  my  district  45,000  letters,  ask- 
ing them  for  an  expression  on  this  all- 
imjwrtant  question  of  using  our  Navy 
and  air  fleet  to  convoy  shipments  to  Eng- 
land and  other  democratic  nations,  as 
provided  for  in  the  Lease-Lend  Act.  I  ex- 
plained to  them  that  I  had  voted  against 
all  the  bills  that  might  eventually  involve 
us  in  another  foreign  war,  but  in  spite  of 
my  opposition,  these  several  bills  became 
law,  and  therefore  I  am  going  along  with 
them.  Certain  groups  made  it  appear 
that  since  the  lease -lend  bill  passed,  the 
people  had  changed  their  attitude  and 
were  now  wiUing  to  risk  our  becoming  in- 
volved by  seeing  to  it  that  these  ship- 
ments reached  England.  That  Is  why  I 
mailed  out  these  letters,  asking  my  con- 
stituents to  advise  me  of  their  stand.  Up 
to  now  I  have  received  nearly  4,000  an- 
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swers,  and  out  of  that  total  less  than  125 
are  in  favor  of  convoying. 

I  am  including  a  letter  from  Reverend 
Korbitz,  which  shows  the  sentiment  of  his 
people.  I  also  am  including  a  few  short 
letters  lacked  at  random.  These  thou- 
sands of  letters  are  not  inspired  or  spon- 
sored by  any  group  or  organization; 
they  are  the  honest  expression  of  the 
people  of  my  district,  and  embrace  all 
nationalities.  I  Invite  anyone.  Members 
or  newspapermen,  to  inspect  them,  if 
they  think  that  perhaps  subversive 
groups  had  anything  to  do  with  them. 
I  expect  to  get  many  more  thousands 
during  the  next  week  or  two.  because  my 
last  letters  have  just  about  arrived  there 
now.    The  letters  follow: 

St.  Paul's  Evangeucal 

LuTHKKAM  Church, 
Medford,  WU..  AprU  30,  1941. 

Hon.  Bernard  J.  Oehrmann. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C 
Honorable  Congressman:  Though  I  have 
not  become  a  registered  voter  of  Wisconsin 
until  recently  and.  for  this  reason,  did  not 
receive  a  letter  request  from  you  relative  to 
your  constituent's  opinion  of  the  question  of 
convoying  and  active  participation  In  Europe's 
war,  yet  a  neighbor  of  mine  and  member  of 
my  congregation  was  kind  enough  to  give  me 
his  letter  to  read,  and  so  I  am  writing  to  you 
herewith  and  am  also  asking  my  members  to 
write  to  you. 

First   of  all,  congratulations  to  you,   Mr. 
Oehrmann,  for  asking  your  constituente  how 
they  feel  about  the  matter  before  you  cast 
your  vote  in  such  an  Important  matter  as  to 
give  America's  boys  as  cannon  fodder.  Would 
to  God  that  the  President  would  do  the  same. 
We  have  had  enough  of  this  "pulling  the  veil 
over  the  people's  eyes"  by  saying  we  are  not 
going  to  get  Into  a  foreign  war.     Roosevelt 
knows    how    the    greatest    majority    of    the 
American  people  feel  about  a  foreign  war — 
they  are  absolutely  against  Involvement.    He 
knows  that   and  so  do  aU  the  warmongers. 
So.  Instead  of  getting  an  actual  vote  on  the 
matter,  they  are  pushing  us.  Inch  by  Inch,  and 
yard  by  yard,  into  this  war.    I  was  secretary  of 
a  pastors'  convention  committee  that  sent  our 
pastors'  disapproval  to  Congress  In  regard  to 
lifting  the  embargo,  stating  o\ir  reasons  for 
what  would  foUow.    We  were  promised  not  to 
fear.    Then  It  was  the  lease-lend  "strip  tease" 
bin  to  denude  the  defense  of  America,  and 
still  we  were  promised  not  to  fear  a  foreign 
war.    Now  the  warmongers  are  crying.  "What 
good  will  It  do  to  have  passed  the  lease-lend 
bUl  unless  we  get  the  goods  to  England?" 
Convoying  or   even  policing   the  seven  seas 
means  war  and  nothing  else. 

Honorable  Congressman,  vote  against  con- 
voying or  even  policing  the  seven  seas.  Vote 
against  sending  our  fleet  to  Greenland  or  Ice- 
land or  the  Red  Sea.  Vote  especially  against 
any  and  aU  attempts  to  propagate  a  "union 
now"  with  the  British  Empire.  As  Ameri- 
cans we  want  to  retain  our  American  form  of 
government  and  our  American  Ideals  for 
which  our  forefathers  bled  and  died. 

Honorable  Mr.  Gehrmann,  vote  for  a  good 
national  defense  of  America  first:  Vote  for 
thorough  prosecution  of  all  un-American  isms 
in  this  country.  Including  British  Imperial- 
ism We  want  nothing  from  Britain  which 
many  people  of  England  are  trying  to  cast 
aside.  We  do  want  to  remain  good  Amer- 
icans. 

Mr.  Conrad,  editor  of  the  Medford  Star- 
News,  Is  a  good  friend  of  mine.  You  may 
feel  free  to  publish  part  of  my  reply  In  your 
letter  to  the  papers.  I  know  my  entire  con- 
gregation Is  against  convcyling  or  involve- 
ment In  this  war.  j 
With  kind  greetings. 

Rev.  p.  W.  KoBBnz. 


SuPDUOR,  Wis.,  AprU  30,  1941. 
Hon.  B.  J.  Oehrmann, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  Have  thought  of  writing 
you  several  times  If  only  to  encourage  you 
to  hold  fast  to  the  position  you  are  tak- 
ing In  regard  to  otir  Navy  being  used  to 
protect  lend-lease  shipments.  As  sure  as 
this  Is  done.  I  believe  we  are  In  the  war 
without  full  preparation  to  meet  exigent 
circumstances  which  are  sure  to  follow.  I 
know  there  are  changes  occurring  In  Con- 
gress rapidly  these  days,  but  I  see  no  reason 
as  yet,  requiring  to  change  your  present 
position,  "niere  are  three  voters  In  my 
famUy  that  look  upon  your  representation 
of  our  district  most  favorably,  and  others  I 
have  talked  with. 

No  reply  Is  necessary  to  this  letter  or 
expected. 

Yours  truly, 

L.  W.  Beebe.  M.  D. 


Ashland,  Wis..  AprU  28.  1941. 

Dear  Mr.  Oehrmann:  In  answer  to  the 
Inquiry,  Shall  our  Navy  be  vised  to  protect 
lend-lease  shipments,  our  answer  Is  em- 
phatically, "No." 

We  appreciate  your  all-American  attitude 
and  hope  we  shall  stay  out  of  this  war. 

ICr.  and  Mrs.  Prank  ORrrrNER  and  family. 


During  the  campaign,  President  Roosevelt 
promised  to  keep  this  country  out  of  war. 
We  ask  that  you  help  him  to  keep  hla 
promise. 

Respectfully, 

Obosgs  T.  Dunkxu 


Frederic,  Wra.,  AprU  29.  1941. 
Hon.  Mr.  Oehrmann. 

Dear  Sir:  Received  the  circular  that  you 
sent  out  from  Washington.    Thank  you. 

We  are  In  accord  with  you.  In  that  we  do 
not  want  United  States  ships  and  men  to 
convoy  ships  to  England,  or  any  step  that 
wiU  bring  us  Into  European  war. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Hendricks. 

Balsam  Lake,  Wis..  April  28.  1941. 
The  Honorable  B.  J.  Oehrmann. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Oehrmann:  I  wish  to  assure  you 

that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  ovir  convoying  ships 
to  Great  Britain,  or  of  doing  anything  that 
may  embroil  us  In  this  war. 

The  President  favored  the  NeutraUty  Act. 
because  It  was  designed  to  keep  American 
vessels  out  of  danger  zones  presumably,  and 
how  can  he  expect  the  confidence  of  any  of 
the  thinking  element  of  this  country  whUe 
he  shows  himself  willing  to  undercut  his 
own  avowed  principles.  Convoying,  or  pa- 
trolling (whatever  that  means)  both  seem 
to  me  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  Neutrality  Act. 

One  Is  moved  to  wonder  at  times  if  Roose- 
velt or  Churchill  U  the  President  of  these 
United  States. 
Sincerely, 

J.  H.  Spencer. 

Superior,  Wis.,  April  21,  1941. 
Hon.  Bernard  J.  Gehrmann, 

WiscoTisin  Representative. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  admire  your  stand  against  mix- 
ing this  coxmtry  Into  any  European  war.  It 
Is  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  this 
country.  1  have  overheard  oonvereatlon  be- 
tween well-educated  and  well-posted  men 
saying  the  same,  and  am  sure  there  Is  at 
least  90  percent  in  this  locality  that  Is 
strictly  against  convoying  ships  to  England, 
or  any  other  rash  act  that  may  lead  us  Into 
war. 

Yours  very  truly, 

O.  K.  MONSON. 

Medford,  Wis.,  AprU  28,  1941. 
Representative  B.  J.  Gehrmann, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,   D.   C. 
Dear  Representative:   We  are  opposed   to 
sending    our    ships   to  convoy   materials   to 
England.     We   believe  that  o\u  equipment 
should  be  kept  here  to  defend  America. 


M.  L  Benedum,  Patriotic  Anerican, 
Speaks  His  Mind  on  Present-Day 
Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  5, 1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  PITTSBUROH  (PA.)  POST- 
OAZETTB 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude the  following  article  from  the  Post- 
Oazette,  of  Pittsburgh.  The  interview  is 
written  by  a  well-known  reporter,  Ray 
Sprigle,  and  gives  the  fine  patriotism 
and  common-sense  opinions  of  a  great 
American,  M.  L.  Benedum.  In  these  try- 
ing days  It  is  good  to  know  the  thoughts 
of  this  industrial  leader: 
(From  the  Plttsbvirgh  (Pa.)   Post-Oaaette  of 

May  3.  1941] 
Benedum  "Wildcats"  Again  at  72  for  Oil  To 

Expedite  Defense — "Let's  Start  DRiLLrwo,** 

He  Tells  "His  Boys"  Aiter  4  Months  iif 

Florida,  and  Bits  Start  Boring   m   Van 

States  . 

(By  Ray  Sprlgle,  Post-Oazette  Staff  Writer) 

His  seventy-second  birthday  Just  around 
the  comer,  his  social  secvirlty  pretty  well 
taken  care  of  by  post^ssion  of  one  of  the  12 
largest  fortunes  In  America,  Mike  Benedum. 
the  world's  No.  1  wildcatter,  is  on  the  prowl 
again. 

He  came  back  to  Pittsburgh  the  other  day 
after  4  months  in  Florida,  and  his  "boys,"  the 
otnoers  of  the  great  corporations  that  make 
up  the  far-flung  Benedum-Trees  oil  empire, 
met  him  at  the  station. 

Mike,  who  almost  could  get  past  a  recruit- 
ing officer  despite  his  more  than  threescore 
years  and  ten  provided  he  kept  his  hat  on, 
listened  smilingly  to  the  comments  on  his  coat 
of  Florida  tan.    But  not  for  long. 

"Well,  boys,  what  are  we  doing  now?"  he 
wanted  to  know.  Because  to  Michael  Late 
Benedum  any  conversation  that  doesn't  have 
to  do  with  oil  Is  wasted  talk. 

"LET'S   START  BMLLmO" 

There  wasn't  a  great  deal  to  report.  The 
•Txjys"  hadn't  bothered  Mr.  Benedum  much 
while  he  was  on  vacation  and  development  of 
new  production  which  has  been  Mike  Ben- 
edum's  guiding  light  for  half  a  century  has 
been  rather  at  a  standstill  through  the  winter. 
But  Mike  had  the  answer. 
"Boys."  he  suggested,  and  It  was  while  they 
were  stUl  on  the  way  from  station  to  office, 
"let's  start  drilling.  Let's  Iron  out  any  dlffl- 
culUes  after  the  bits  are  on  the  way  down. 
But  right  now.  let's  drill." 

That  was  3  weeks  ago.  Today  all  the  way 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Texas,  across  nine 
States,  the  drills  are  on  their  way  down. 

Trucks  are  nunbllng  along  Pennsylvania 
highways  and  across  Texas  plains,  laden  with 
casing  and  tools.     Hard-bitten  tool  dreeser* 
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and  derrick  men  «re  back  on  the  Job  once 
more.  G«ologl*ts  and  slesmcgraph  crews  are 
•zploring  new  territory.  Not  only  in  Penn- 
gylvanla  and  Texas,  but  In  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky.  Illinois.  Ohio.  Kansas,  Arkansas, 
•nd  Louisiana.  Mike  has  No.  1  wells  on  their 
way  down.  And  mc8t  of  them  are  in  wildcat 
territory. 

SKIS    VAST    DETENSZ    KEEO 

The  flowing  gold  that  Michael  Benedum 
bas  hunted  and  sweated  for  and  froien  for. 
over  three  continents  for  half  a  century,  one* 
more  is  going  into  bonaza  If  he  can  read  the 
■Igns  right. 

Wars  are  fought  on  oil  these  days.  And 
defense  and  armament  programs  are  built 
first  on  steel  and  then  on  oil.  The  way 
Benedum  sees  It,  tliese  thousands  of  tanks 
that  are  going  to  re  11  off  the  assembly  lines 
•oon.  and  the  thousands  of  airplanes  that 
already  are  taking  to  the  air,  are  going  to 
demand  mUUons  of  gaUons  of  fuel.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  trucks  are  rolling  night  and 
day  where  only  thousands  rolled  before. 
More  than  that.  America's  millions,  back  on 
the  Job  again,  are  going  to  burn  up  not  only 
the  road  but  tankful  after  tankful  of  gas. 

And  if  the  Nazis  ever  cut  Britain's  supply 
lines  to  the  Mosul  fields  In  Iraq,  then  America 
will  become  the  Empire's  major  oil  reservoir. 
V/ithln  a  year.  Bene<lum  is  convinced,  the  oil 
Industry  of  the  United  States  will  have  to 
go  in  for  all-out  production.  The  nightmare 
of  proration  and  thrcttled  production  is  going 
to  become  Just  a  memory. 

BOOM    DATS   rOR    OIL  SrCN 

^^-Boom  days  Inr  oil  are  almost  here  again. 

So  Mike  Beredum  is  "wildcattlng"  again. 

Not  that  he's  under  any  Illusions  as  to 
vhat's  going  to  happen  to  his  profits,  if  any. 
What  with  3  a  ever-expanding  defense  pro- 
gram requiring  ever-increasing  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  the  likelihood  that  the  United  States 
■oon  will  be  at  war.  Benedum  regards  It  as  a 
certainty  that  industry  can  exp)ect  a  practical 
moratorlimi  on  proflns  for  the  next  few  years 
at  least.    And  he's  perfectly  willing  to  take  It. 

The  American  way  of  life  has  done  pretty 
well  by  Mlchaol  Late  Benedum  in  the  past  50 
years,  as  he's  perfectly  willing  to  admit.  More 
than  that,  he's  willing  to  pay  a  pretty  steep 
price  Ul  order  that  that  way  of  life  may  con- 
tinue. The  laat  war  took  his  only  son,  Claude, 
who  died  in  the  Army  In  the  "flu"  epidemic. 
It's  all  right  with  him.  be  says,  if  this  war,  if 
it  comes,  only  takes  his  money. 

FREEDOM   MOST  IMPOKTAMT 

"No  man  like*  to  give  up  the  money  which 
he  has  accumulated  through  50  years  of  hard 
work  and  sacrifice,"  hell  tell  you.  "But  this 
to  a  fight  for  liberty  The  country  is  requir- 
ing Its  youth  to  give  up  personal  ambition 
•nd  opportunity.  The  time  may  come  soon 
when  many  af  them  will  be  called  upon  to 
give  their  lives.  If  the  rest  of  us  should  have 
to  give  up  evf  ry  dollar  we  possess,  that's  not 
too  high  a  price  to  pay  to  remain  free. 

"If  this  country  loses  the  freedom  which 
bas  made  it  great,  material  wealth  will  be 
wortnless." 

That  doesn't  mean  that  the  man  who,  on  a 
■alary  of  $75  per  month  scraped  together 
"txtween  $700  and  tSOO"  as  he  remembers,  to 
■tart  his  first  oil  well  and  built  it  into  one 
of  the  world's  great  fortunes.  Is  worried  about 
the  future — either  the  country's  or  his  own. 

"Too  many  people  are  always  looking  for 
a  chance  to  sit  down  and  welcome  disaster," 
be  saya. 

"I  read  history:  Vre  read  history  all  my 
life.  I  like  it.  and  I  learn  from  it.  In  every 
one  of  these  period.)  like  the  present,  with 
the  world  or  a  nation  uncertain  and  despair- 
ing, men  of  vision  and  Industry  and  courage 
bave  begun  the  building  of  a  new  and  better 
world,  right  while  the  old  one  is  toppling 
about  their  ears. 


DOOM   TO   mcTATOBB 

**niat's   been   esp<!clally   true   of  America. 
And  «veu  the  world  outlook,  dark  as  It  is. 


isn't  anything  to  dftspalr  about.  Read  your 
history.  One  would  think,  to  listen  to  many 
of  our  'best  minds.'  that  totalitarianism  Is 
something  new.  It's  as  old  as  the  world. 
Dictators  don't  last.  Alexander.  Caesar,  Na- 
poleon— all  of  them  had  their  day.  And  then 
they  passed.  With  them  passed  all  that  they 
stood  for,  and  the  world  went  on  toward 
freedom.  And  the  little  man  in  Germany 
will  pass  too." 

Don't  try  to  talk  to  Mike  Benedum  about 
a  changing  world  that  confronts  the  youth 
of  today.  Right  away  he'll  go  historical  on 
you. 

"Changing  world?"  he  says.  "Of  course  it's 
a  changing  world.  When  hasn't  it  been  a 
changing  world?  Who'd  want  to  l:ve  In  It  If 
it  wasn't?  Do  you  think  change  and  progress 
have  stopped  or  evil  will  stop?  The  one 
thing  that  hasn't  changed  Is  the  fact  that 
energy  and  ambition  still  pay  dividends. 
With  them  you  can  figure  out  Just  what  you 
want  to  do.  Just  where  you  want  to  go,  and 
then  go  out  and  get  what  you  want  and  go 
wherever  you  want." 

OPPORTUNITT  FOR  ALL 

"All  this  talk  about  opportunity  having 
come  to  an  end  In  America,  tha-  we  have 
reached  maturity,  and  now  are  Just  going  to 
coast  along  Is  sheer  nonsense.  That's  old 
man's  talk,"  he  tells  his  interviewer,  or  any- 
body else  for  that  matter,  because,  after  oil. 
that's  Benedum's  favorite  subject — opportu- 
nity for  youth. 

"Sixty  years  ago  as  a  lad  down  in  West 
Virginia  I  heard  solid  men  in  the  commu- 
nity lament  that  the  country  was  coming  to 
the  end  of  its  rope.  They'd  prove  It  to  you. 
They'd  point  out  that  all  of  the  tillable  land 
was  already  taken  up  and  that  there  Just 
wasn't  any  place  for  a  youngster  to  start. 

"But  there  were  other  men,  not  only  In 
West  Virginia  but  all  over  the  United  States 
who  didn't  have  time  to  worry  about  the 
passing  of  opportunity.  They  were  too  busy 
beginning  the  development  of  oil  and  steel 
and  transportation,  getting  ready  to  make 
America  over." 

STILL  IN   MAKING 

Well.  Benedum  ought  to  know  what  he's 
talking  about,  because  In  his  own  field,  oil, 
he's  one  of  the  men  of  the  passing  generation 
who  helped  make  this  country  over.  And 
the  point  he  continually  makes  is  that  the 
country  is  still  in  the  making,  that  there  are 
Just  as  many  frontiers  as  there  ever  was. 

And  don't  try  to  argue  with  Mike  Benedum 
that  he  couldn't  do  it  again.  starT:lng  today 
with  $800  and,  of  course,  youth.  Almost 
dally  he  tells  his  "boys"  as  they  gather  for 
the  noonday  "family"  luncheon  at  the  Du- 
quesne  Club  that  has  become  a  Benedum  tra- 
dition: 

"If  only  I  was  young  again,  with  Just  a  Job, 
any  kind  of  a  Job,  and  the  opportunities  I 
see  all  around,  then  I'd  show  you  how  to 
make  a  real  fortune." 


Columiustt  Are  Trying  To  Force  the  Presi- 
dent Into  a  War  That  98  Percent  of  the 
People  Do  Not  Want 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 


Monday.  May  5. 1941 


Mr.  LUDLOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  Col,  John 
Thomas  Taylor,  the  legislative  director  oX 


the  American  Legion,  has  been  out  in  In- 
dianapolis, and  while  there  he  made  the 
following  statement: 

The  question  of  "all  aid  short  of  war"  is 
forgotten.  It  Is  now  a  question  of  when  we 
win  get  in.  Some  who  should  know  believe  it 
will  be  within  30  days.  But  I  have  not  talked 
to  anyone  who  believes  it  will  be  more  than 
60  days. 

All  of  us  on  Capitol  Hill  know  Colonel 
Taylor,  and  we  esteem  him  for  his  fine 
patriotic  motives  and  his  likable  qualities, 
while  making  some  reservation  for  the 
fact  that  his  prophecies  sometimes  fail 
to  click. 

If  Colonel  Taylor  had  asserted  that 
there  is  a  concerted  effort  among  column- 
ists, interventionists,  warmongers,  and  all 
of  the  influences,  varied  and  sundry,  that 
want  war,  to  stampede  the  President  of 
the  United  States  into  getting  this  coun- 
try into  war  within  60  days,  or  sooner, 
he  would  have  been  hitting  right  at  the 
truth. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  many 
columnists,  writing  for  the  interventionist 
press  and  representing  and  speaking  for 
interests  that  for  one  reason  or  another 
want  to  plunge  America  into  Europe's 
black  and  bloody  chasm,  have  turned 
loose  a  barrage  on  the  President  to  force 
him  to  get  into  the  conflict.  The  way 
these  interests  have  turned  against  our 
President,  and  are  now  trying  to  stam- 
pede him  Into  taking  the  last  fatal  step 
into  war  is  one  of  the  major  scandals  of 
our  time. 

Knowing  the  President  as  I  do,  his 
strength  of  character,  his  sense  of  honor, 
and  the  value  he  places  on  a  promise, 
I  cannot  believe  that  he  Is  going  to  be 
bulldozed  in  this  manner.  I  have  un- 
shakable faith  in  the  many  assurances  he 
gave  the  people  during  the  campaign 
pledging  his  word  that  American  boys 
will  not  be  sent  into  foreign  wars,  cli- 
maxed by  the  following  categorical  state- 
ment which  he  made  at  Boston  on  Oc- 
tober 30,  1940: 

And  while  I  am  talking  to  you — fathers 
and  mothers — I  give  you  one  more  assur- 
ance. I  have  said  this  before,  but  I  shall  say 
It  again,  and  again,  and  again;  your  boys  are 
not  going  to  be  sent  into  any  foreign  wars. 

And  so,  while  I  would  agree  with  Col- 
onel Taylor  that  there  are  jittery  war 
bugs  and  special  interests,  particularly 
active  along  the  eastern  seaboard,  that 
would  like  to  get  us  into  the  war  within  60 
days,  or  tomorrow  if  possible,  I  would  not 
agree  with  him  that  war  is  quite  so  close 
at  hand.  Despite  all  the  gloomy  portents 
I  am  placing  my  dependence  on  the  Pres- 
ident's frank  and  freely  expressed  prom- 
ises to  the  American  people. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  Colonel 
Taylor  mingled  with  the  Indiana  folks 
while  he  was  out  there,  but  if  he  had 
taken  time  to  talk  with  Tcm,  Dick,  and 
Harry  and  their  fathers  and  mothers  and 
wives,  the  people  who  have  to  bear  the 
burdens  and  griefs  of  war,  he  may  have  a 
message  to  bring  to  the  authorities  at 
Washington.  If  he  took  time  to  obtain 
the  consensus  of  public  sentiment  he  un- 
doubtedly learned  that  while  Hoosiers  are 
unanimous  and  united  in  favor  of  build- 
ing up  our  national  defense  to  the  highest 
point  of  perfection,  and  will  spare  no  ex- 
pense or  gruelling  burden  laid  upon  them 
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for  that  purpose,  the  vast  majority,  I 
should  say  98  percent,  or  ii^ore,  of  the 
people  of  Indiana  oppose  sending  our 
boys  into  the  war  that  is  raging  in  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia,  and  they  believe  that  we 
would  not  do  so  if  we  would  follow  Wash- 
ington's sound  advice,  keep  our  heads, 
think  of  America  first,  and  steer  clear  of 
foreign  entanglements. 


Britain  Must  Not  Stand  Alone 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  5. 19il 


EDITORIAL   FROM  THE  BALTIMORE   SUN 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  I  do 
not  necessarily  agree  with  the  following 
editorial,  which  appeared  in  the  Sun 
newspapers,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  May  2, 
but  because  of  the  thought-provoking 
material,  I  include  the  comlment  here- 
with: 
(From  the  Baltimore  Stm  of  May  2,  1941] 

BRTTAIN  MTTST  NOT  STAND  kLONE 

The  hour  of  decision  Is  here. 
It  is  plain  that  the  British  are  being 
forced  back  into  their  island.  On  the 
Continent  their  Allies  have  fallen  in  rapid 
succession  before  the  Nazi's  mechanized 
armies.  The  remaining  independent 
states — Turkey,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden, 
Switzerland — are  subject  to  Nasi  whim.  In 
the  Mediterranean  Gibraltar  on  the  west 
may  be  seized  and  Suez  on  thf  east.  That 
sea  may  become  a  Nazi  lak^.  Step  by 
step  the  war  machine  moves  ip  swift  con- 
quest wherever  dry  land  provides  a  path 
for  its  soldiers,  overwhelming  ih  numbers,  in 
modern  equipment. 

As  the  British  are  forced  ba^k  into  their 
island  the  Nazis  intensify  their  assaults  by 
»'-  and  sea.  Their  mechanized  armies  have 
been  halted  at  the  English  Channel.  But 
from  the  shoreline  of  the  conquered  Con- 
tinent, their  aerial  armies  seek  to  bomb 
into  extinction  the  capacity  and  the  will 
of  the  British  to  resist.  They  have  made 
the  vital  port  of  Plymouth  uninhabitable. 
At  sea  they  unloose  swarms  of  submarines 
and  dally  take  devastating  toU  of  the  ship- 
ping upon  which  the  beleagueijed  Island  de- 
pends for  food  and  arms.  I 

Britain  stands  alone,  and  Britain  la  being 
crushed  and  strangled. 

This  fact  presents  in  ultimate  form  the 
question  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  compelled  to  ask  themselves  again 
and  again:  How  far  shall  we  support  the 
British  people?  Shall  we  go  forward?  Or 
shall  we.  at  some  stage,  withdraw  to  our 
own  shores  and  prepare  to  stand  alone 
against  the  forces  of  conquest  which  are 
loose  in  the  world? 

The  United  States  must  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  terms  of  Its  own  preservation.  Shall 
we  more  surely  safeguard  o\u  territories  and 
o»ir  institutions  against  future  attack  by 
aiding  Britain  in  full  proportion  to  her  rising 
perU?  Or  shall  we  more  surely  safeguard  our- 
selves by  accepting  her  defeat  as  Inevitable 
and  concentrating  our  armaments  for  defense 
of  our  own  shores?   The  que8tl<)n  for  us  is  not 


whether  the  British  Empire,  as  such,  shall 
be  protected.  That  Empire  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  an  instrument  of  civilization.  The 
world  will  be  better  if  it  shall  endure.  But 
when  there  has  been  fallxue  of  all  measures 
proposed  in  calmer  days  for  collective  se- 
curity, when  international  law  is  in  ruins  and 
anarchy  rages,  the  first  duty  of  this  Nation 
Is  to  guard  Its  own  household. 

Properly,  we  believe,  this  rule  has  been  kept 
in  mind  throughout  the  war.  Knowing  not 
only  that  the  British  Empire  is  an  Instrument 
of  civilization,  but  also  is  a  friendly  nation, 
we  amended  our  neutrality  laws  to  permit 
her  to  purchase  supplies  in  our  markets.  Yet 
we  drew  lines  designed  to  keep  war  from  our 
door.  We  sold  her  desuoyers  to  be  used  In 
keeping  open  her  sea  lanes.  Yet  we  de- 
manded and  received  naval  and  aerial  bases 
for  the  protection  of  our  own  shores.  In 
time,  as  her  resources  became  depleted,  we 
enacted  the  lease-lend  law  to  continue  the 
flow  of  supplies.  Yet  we  maintained  lines 
drawn  to  guard  va  against  war.  These  were 
not  ignoble  safeguards.  It  is  not  ignoble  to 
guard  the  national  household,  by  actions  open 
and  avowed,  against  the  ravages  of  war. 

But  now  the  plight  of  Britain  compels  the 
United  States  to  make  final  decision,  under 
this  very  rule  of  self-preservation,  whether  we 
shall  go  further  In  aid  of  the  nation  who  is 
our  friend  or  whether  we  shall  draw  a  final 
line.  The  time  has  come  when  candid  men 
must  realize  that  without  greater  aid  actually 
delivered  Britain  will  fall.  This  fact  makes 
it  imperative  that  the  United  States  shall 
determine  once  and  for  all  whether  our  own 
safety  and  security  will  be  more  surely  pre- 
served by  protecting  Britain  or  by  standing 
alone  on  our  own  soil  to  face  whatever  issues 
the  conquering  totalltarlans  may  present 
to  us. 

The  Sunpapers.  for  their  part,  say  to  the 
administration  and  to  the  American  people: 
Go  forward  in  aid  of  Britain. 

This  means,  in  plain  language,  that  we 
shall  take  whatever  steps  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  the  delivery  of  our  supplies  to  the 
British.  Production  in  this  country  must  be 
increased.  It  Is  not  stifllclent,  despite  roseate 
reports.  Direction  in  Washington  needs  to 
be  Improved.  An  element  of  industry  needs 
to  be  stirred.  An  element  of  labor  needs 
to  be  sobered.  But  even  the  present  laggard 
production  for  Britain  will  be  largely  wasted 
iinless  we  take  steps  to  make  certain  that 
our  supplies  of  food  and  arms  are  delivered. 
The  great  but  thinly  spread-out  British  Navy 
is  not  adequate  to  assure  delivery  of  our 
supplies.  We  must  assume  an  increasing  re- 
sponsibUlty.  That  there  are  grave  dangers 
in  this  policy  no  rational  and  honest  man 
wUl  deny.  But  this  policy  is  the  one  alter- 
native to  the  greater  peril  of  faltering  and 
standing  alone. 

It  Is  not  for  the  citizen  to  settle  methods 
by  which  this  country  will  assure  the  delivery 
of  its  supplies  to  Britain.  The  administra- 
tion, advised  by  its  diplomatic,  military,  and 
naval  experts,  must  choose  the  methods  by 
which  we  can  most  prudently  and  most 
effectually  assure  delivery.  It  must  choose 
its  methods  with  due  regard  to  aU  factors  in 
the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Pacific.  But  what- 
ever methods  the  administration  shall  find  to 
be  necessary — whether  patrols  or  convoys  or 
transfer  of  warships — the  line  of  supplies  to 
the  British  must  be  kept  open  and  must  be 
expanded,  come  what  may.  It  is  possible,  by 
appropriate  use  of  our  resources,  to  put  food 
into  the  stomachs  of  the  British  people,  to 
put  arms  Into  their  hands,  to  put  new  courage 
Into  their  heroic  hearts.  It  Is  possible  to 
hold  Hitler. 

Those  to  whom  the  obvloxis  dangers  of  this 
policy  are  gravely  disttirbing  cannot  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  peril  for  us  In  British  de- 
feat. They  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
political  and  diplomatic  pressure  to  which 
the  Axis  would  subject  us  In  Europe,  Africa, 


Asia,  and  gradually  South  America.  Nor  to 
the  economic  pressure.  Nor,  once  the  British 
Fleet  is  gone,  to  the  military  and  naval  pres- 
sure. They  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  a  fact 
which  is  quite  simple  and  yet  is  so  massive 
as  to  be  almost  inconceivable — the  fact  that 
our  Isolated  security  of  many  years  is  gone 
and  that,  if  the  British  are  defeated,  this 
peace-loving  Nation  of  130,000.000  souls  will 
be  alone  in  a  world  where  ruthless  conquerors 
sit  astride  three  continents  and  soon  will  be 
established  In  a  fourth — South  America. 

There  can  be  no  joy  in  any  course  that  is 
open  to  this  Nation.  Cut  the  tie  with  Britain 
and  stand  on  our  own  soil  or  go  further  to 
rescue  Britain — in  either  case  toll  and  sweat 
will  siirely  be  our  portion  and  truthful  men 
wiU  not  disguise  the  danger  of  blood  and 
tears.  Behind  us,  perhaps  for  a  very  long 
time,  are  the  days  of  aloof  and  comfortable 
debate  on  the  good,  the  better,  and  the  best 
in  our  domestic  life.  Fate  looms  before  us 
in  menace,  whatever  ont  course.  But  there 
is  no  escaping  Fate  by  shrinking  from  it. 
Rather,  it  is  for  us  to  conduct  ourselves  in 
the  manner  of  our  fathers,  who  knew  how  to 
grapple  with  Fate,  to  master  It,  to  bend  It,  to 
mold  it  in  the  strong  hands  of  free  men. 

Britain  must  not  stand  alone. 


The  Middle-Ace  Worker 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUCIEN  J.  MACIORA 

OF  CONNBCnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  2. 1941 


Mr.  MACIORA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Na- 
tional Employment  Week,  May  4  to  10. 
will  focus  attention  upon  one  of  our 
gravest  social  and  economic  problems — 
that  of  barriers  standing  in  the  way  of 
job  opportunities  for  ijersons  of  middle 
age  or  older. 

Federal  Security  Administrator  Paul 
V.  McNutt  has  analyzed  the  situation 
in  a  statement  released  May  3,  which 
I  commend  to  your  attention.  Under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  including  the  full  text  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency's  announcement. 

A  great  reservoir  of  skilled  labor 
stands  untapped  when  business  and  in- 
dustry fail  to  take  advantage  of  the 
experience  and  competence  of  workers 
40  years  of  age  and  older.  Administra- 
tor McNutt  significantly  reminds  that 
the  average  age  of  World  War  veter- 
ans is  48 — an  age  at  which  employment 
opportunity  under  present  conditions  is 
virtually  nonexistent. 

Because  I  am  convinced  there  is  no 
necessary  relationship  between  eflBciency 
and  age  in  most  occupations  today,  and 
because  I  apprehend  that  the  problem 
will  be  greatly  exaggerated  when  the 
defense  program  lessens  its  intensity,  I 
have  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution 
178,  empowering  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  investigate  discriminations  against  la- 
bor on  the  basis  of  age,  and  related 
subjects. 

Your  interest  in  this  movement,  and 
your  suggestions  will  help  solve  this  con- 
tinuing problem  which  must  be  solved 


il 
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before  any  real  advance  can  be  made  in 
the  attack  upon  unemployment  in  the 
United  States. 

The  announcement  setting  out  Admin- 
istrator McNutt's  views  and  objectives 
follows: 

Federal  Security  Administrator  Paul  V. 
McNutt  today  called  upon  the  4.500  full-  and 
part-time  State  employment  offices  which 
are  coordinated  under  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  to  unite  with  local  war 
veteran  and  other  civic  organizations  In 
finding  Jobs  lor  workers  over  40  during  Na- 
tional Employment  Week,  beginning  tomor- 
row. By  Presidential  proclamation,  signed 
April  3.  the  week  of  May  4  to  10.  Inclusive,  has 
been  designated  aa  National  Employment 
Week. 

"In  view  of  the  greatly  Increased  demand 
for  workers  with  certain  skUls."  stated  Mr. 
McNutt,  "employers  needing  help  to  flU  de- 
fense contracts  should  reexamine  the  quali- 
fications of  these  older  men  and  women  so 
that  valuable  workers  will  not  be  barred 
from  employment." 

•Among  workers  past  40."  Mr.  McNutt  said, 
"are  many  World  War  veterans;  men  who 
now  average  48  yejirs  of  age.  As  the  Presi- 
dent has  stated,  thrse  men  have  a  special 
appeal  to  our  national  sense  of  responsibility, 
particularly  during  this  time  of  national 
preparedness." 

Mr.  McNutt  stated  that  men  experienced 
In  the  field  of  airplane  manufacturing,  ship- 
building, and  tool  and  die  making  are  par- 
ticularly needed  at  this  time.  He  pointed 
out  that  very  few  young  people  have  had 
time  to  acquire  the  skills  necessary  to  hold 
down  important  Jobs  in  these  Industries.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  said,  men  and  women  In 
middle  life  possess  abilities  and  skills  which 
fit  them  for  employment  In  many  lines  of 
work 

According  to  Mr  McNutt,  It  takes  about  7 
years  for  a  man  to  become  a  first -class  ma- 
chinist. During  the  depression  many  skilled 
men  working  In  the  metal  trades  were 
dropped  by  employers  who  no  longer  had 
sufficient  orders  to  keep  a  full  staff  on  the 
pay  roll.  But  now  there  la  a  crying  need  for 
Just  such  workers,  and  It  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  find  men  with  skill  and 
experience  In  metal  trades  for  Jobs  In  de- 
fense industries. 

The  President  has  asked  all  churches,  civic 
organizations,  chambers  of  commerce,  boards 
of  trade,  veterans'  organization*.  Industry, 
labor,  and  the  pn;ss  and  radio  to  cooperate 
In  promoting  the  employment  of  workers 
over  40.  Toward  this  end.  Mr.  McNutt  urged 
all  such  workers  who  are  out  of  Jobs  to  reg- 
ister at  the  nearest  local  office  of  their  State 
employment  service  If  they  have  not  already 
done  so.  He  particularly  urged  workers  who 
have  skills  needed  In  defense  Jobs,  but  who 
are  not  using  th.jse  skills  In  their  present 
work,  to  list  qualifications  with  the  nearest 
-  office  of  their  State  employment  service. 
•TTiere  must  be  many  skilled  workers."  Mr. 
McNutt  said.  "In  the  over-40  group — men 
and  women  who  are  now  available  for  Jobs 
In  defense  industries  or  who  could  be  made 
ready  a- ter  a  short  period  of  training." 

Workers  who  have  had  experience  in  these 
crafts  but  whose  skills  have  become  "rusty." 
can  be  referred  by  local  State  employment 
offices  to  "refresher"  courses  for  brushing  up 
on  their  skills.  These  same  offices  will  then 
list  them  for  Job  openings. 

In  the  aircraft  Industry,  according  to  Mr. 
McNutt.  the  greatest  need  at  present  Is  for 
ftheet-metal  workers,  woodworkers,  and  In- 
spectors. Shipbuilding  concerns  need  ship 
carpenters,  loftsmen,  boatbuUders.  ship  fit- 
ters, caulkers,  and  marine  machinists.  The 
machinery-manufacturing  shops  have  many 
openings  for  tool  makers,  lathe  operators, 
and  boring-mill  operators,  tool  and  die  de- 
signers, and  general  madiiulsts. 


American  TransporUtioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  MIMNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  April  3.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  J.  GORMLEY,  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERI- 
CAN RAILROADS 


Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  important  angles  to  the  national- 
defense  program  is  transportation,  more 
particularly  as  it  applies  to  the  rail- 
roads. A  short  time  ago  Mr.  M.  J. 
Gormley,  vice  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads,  delivered  an 
address  on  railway  problems  before  the 
Second  Annual  Western  Transportation 
Conference  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  March  13,  1941.  Mr.  Gorm- 
ley's  address  contains  some  very  in- 
teresting and  timely  factual  matter  that 
will  be  welcomed  by  the  House  member- 
ship, hence  my  request  to  have  it  in- 
corporated into  the  Record.  The  address 
follows: 

RAnjtoAO  Pkoblems  of  1941 

I  consider  It  a  very  great  honor  to  be 
asked  to  address  the  second  annual  West- 
ern Transportation  Conference  of  the  College 
of  CoDunerce  and  Business  Administration 
of  the  University  of  Southern  Cfillfornia. 

We  find  that  concern  has  grown  up  In 
some  quarters  as  to  the  preparedness  of  the 
railroads  to  meet  the  transportation  needs 
of  national  defense.  This  is  my  excuse  for 
repeating  so  often  what  I  have  said  on  this 
subject  since  1939.  It  has  gotten  to  be  an 
old  story  to  me,  but  I  am  told  It  is  new 
to  many  people. 

TRANSPORTATION    STTUATION    IN    1918 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the 
preparedness  of  the  railroads  to  handle  the 
defense  traffic  load,  the  question  is  often 
asked.  How  Is  it  possible  to  avoid  control 
of  the  railroads  by  the  Government  the 
same  as  was  done  In  the  first  World  War? 
What  was  the  real  basic  cause  for  the  rail- 
roads being  taken  over  by  the  Governmeni 
during  that  war  and  what  has  taken  place 
since  that  time  that  makes  it  unnecessary 
for  Government  control  during  the  present 
war?  The  causes  leading  to  Federal  con- 
trol. I  believe,  were  best  enumerated  by  the 
late  Honorable  William  G.  McAdoo.  Director 
General  of  Railroads,  In  his  annual  report 
for  1918: 

"In  order  to  understand  the  operating 
problems  presenting  themselves  with  the  in- 
auguration of  Federal  control,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  recount  some  of  the  potent 
causes  producing  the  serious  conditions  of 
congestion  which  resulted  in  the  railroads 
being  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  I  will  enumerate  the  steps  which  were 
taken  to  overcome  them. 

"Accumulation  of  export  freight  at  North 
Atlantic  terminals,  which  was  reflecting  Itself 
immediately  In  an  Inability  to  successfully 
handle  domestic  freight.  There  was  no  co- 
ordination of  rail  and  overseas  transpxirta- 
tlon.  The  accumulation  was  chiefly  disturb- 
ing because  it  was  stationary,  and  frequently 
comprehended  tmloadlng  on  th«  ground,  to 


be  afterwards  loaded  upon  cars  and  moved 
to  piers.  The  lack  of  coordination  between 
rail  lines  and  the  overseas  carriers  was  over- 
come by  the  creation  of  the  exports  control 
committee  referred  to  herein,  and  export 
freight  was  brought  forward  from  the  inte- 
rior only  when  ocean  shipping  was  available. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Heavy  building  ojjeratlons  by  different 
branches  of  the  Government,  the  contractors 
for  which  ordered  materials  forwarded  far 
in  advance  of  their  ability  to  receive  and 
unload.  There  was  at  one  time  over  5.000 
carloads  of  piling  alone  for  the  Hog  Island 
shipyard  In  excess  of  its  ability  to  accept 

"On  account  of  the  feverish  demand  for 
materials  of  all  kinds,  manufacturers  pur- 
chased raw  materials  from  unusual  markets 
in  excessive  quantities,  with  the  frequent 
result  that  arrivals  were  badly  bunched  and 
unloading  was  slow  and  difficult.  This  was 
particularly  true  In  the  heavy  manufactur- 
ing districts  north  of  the  Potomac  and  east 
of  Pittsburgh. 

"The  necessity  for  giving  priority  to  ship- 
ments of  Government  freight  and  the  lack 
of  a  central  control,  even  In  a  single  depart- 
ment, to  decide  upon  the  degrees  of  Impor- 
tance m  priority.  This  had  resulted  In  many 
Instances  through  the  Insistence  of  some 
energetic  officer  handling  a  single  class  of 
material  In  a  preference  movement  being 
given  to  freight  of  minor  relative  impor- 
tance." 

A  natural  question  arises  at  this  point  as 
to  what  are  the  changes  In  the  railroad  situ- 
ation. Including  organization  of  the  railroads, 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  shippers  generally 
that  will  obviate  the  difficulties  that  caused 
Federal  control  of  railroads  In  the  last  war. 

RAIL  IMPROVEMENTS   SINCE   WORLD    WAR 

Nine  billion  five  hundred  million  dollars 
spent  since  1923  for  Improvements — divided 
45  percent  for  equipment;  55  percent  for 
other  facilities  of  all  kinds. 

Result  of  expenditures:  1.146  cars  and 
17,000  locomotives  Installed  new  since  1923; 
1.800.000  cars  and  40,000  locomotives  retired. 
Seventeen  percent  Increase  In  capacity  of 
cars;  36  percent  Increase  In  capacity  of  loco- 
motives. 

Efficiency  In  operation:  60  percent  In- 
crease in  train  speed;  100  percent  Increase  in 
tons  per  train  hour;  62.000  cars  per  week  can 
be  loaded  now  for  each  100.000  cars  owned, 
compared  with  a  loading  of  42.000  cars  per 
week  for  each  100.000  serviceable  cars  owned 
in  1918;  8.000.000  more  carloads  loaded  In 
1929  than  In  1918.  with  a  considerable  de- 
crease In  the  ownership  of  cars  and  loco- 
motives; $30,000,000  less  demurrage  collected 
In  1939  than  was  collected  In  1918.  a  decrease 
of  83  percent,  with  a  decrease  of  only  30 
percent  In  the  number  of  loaded  cars;  a  fur- 
ther Indication  of  more  prompt  unloading 
by  receivers. 

RAILROAD   ORGANIZATION   EFFECTIVK 

The  railroads  are  now  thoroughly  organized 
through  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads, which  is  composed  of  all  the  essential 
trunk  lines  and  a  number  of  the  essential 
short  lines.  Its  headquarters  are  in  Wash- 
ington. The  president  of  the  association  is 
assisted  by  an  executive  committee  of  six 
railroad  chief  executives  selected  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  The  bylaws  provide 
that  when  necessary  this  executive  commit- 
tee would  be  in  continuous  session.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  the  association  now  has  all  of  the 
required  authority  to  meet  any  predictable 
situation. 

The  car  service  division  of  the  association 
has  13  district  organizations  w^lth  district 
managers  and  13  shippers  advisory  boards, 
one  In  each  district.  There  has  been  recently 
added  to  the  car  service  division  a  manager 
in  charge  of  port  traffic,  with  headquarters 
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in  New  York,  with  port  transportation  com- 
mittees cooperating  with  him.  and  a  man- 
ager of  military  transportation  located  In  the 
office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  at  Wash- 
ington, to  cooperate  with  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  and  others  In  the  interest  of 
providing  transportation  and  avoiding  delays 
to  equipment  In  the  carrying  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment construction  material  movements. 
The  manager  of  military  transportation  la 
also  In  general  charge  of  troop  movements, 
cooperating  with  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments and  with  the  terrltxjrlal  passenger  as- 
sociations of  the  railroads. 

No  such  organization  existed  prior  to  the 
first  World  War. 

GOVERNMENT  REALIZES  IMPORTANCE  OF  AVOIDING 
DELAYS  TO   EQUIPMENT 

The  Army  end  Navy  Departments,  through 
are  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Beard,  are  now 
thoroughly  organized  and  they  have  adopted  a 
most  important  regulation  which  provides 
that  m  the  shipment  of  materials  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, cars  must  not  be  loaded  until  It  Is 
known  that  they  can  be  unloaded  promptly 
at  destination. 

The  reason  we  had  5.000  cars  of  piling  un- 
der load,  delayed  waiting  unloading  during 
the  last  war  for  the  construction  of  the  Hog 
Island  Shipyard  before  the  plans  had  even 
been  completed,  was  due  to  lack  of  proper 
organization  and  planning  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  railroads.  At  one  time  during 
the  last  vpar  the  railroads  had  over  200,000 
cars  under  load  for  the  Government  and  re- 
ceivers In  general  which  could  not  be  moved 
because  of  Inability  to  unload.  The  enormity 
of  this  mistake  can  best  be  understood  by 
stating  that  this  tie-up  of  equipment  elimi- 
nated practically  25  percent  of  the  railroad 
capacity.  These  defects  have  been  remedied 
and  It  Is  the  determination  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  the  railroads  that  they  shaU  not 
happen  again. 

shippers'  advisort  boards 

The  13  advisory  boards  of  shippers  have 
provided  a  means  of  cooperation  that  did  not 
exist  during  the  last  war.  Let  me  quote  from 
the  report  of  the  car-service  division  of  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  dated 
November  1940  as  an  example  of  how  this  co- 
operative effort  works: 

"The  annual  grain  movement  always  pre- 
sents the  heaviest  single  boxcar  distribu- 
tion problem.  This  year  unusual  aspecU  of 
the  winter  wheat  harvest  caused  unexpected 
complications.  Not  for  more  than  a  score 
of  years  has  a  crop  gotten  off  to  so  discour- 
aging a  start,  due  to  an  extensive  and 
lengthy  drought  in  the  Middle  West  in  the 
faU  of  1939.  From  the  first  Government 
report  in  April  untU  July,  the  estimated 
crop  Jumped  30  percent,  and  in  the  area  of 
principal  production— Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas— production  Jumped 
68  percent.  More  than  half  of  this  increase 
occurred  after  June  1.  Late  rains  Just  be- 
fore the  harvest  had  a  magical  effect  on 
production.  New  high  records  were  estab- 
lished In  the  receipt  of  grain  at  terminal 
markets.  At  all  terminal  markets,  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  gruln  trade,  particu- 
larly the  terminal  grain  committees  sponsored 

by  the  shippers'  advisory  boards  and  the 
efficient  work  of  the  State  grain  Inspection 
organizations,  the  crop  was  handled  without 
difficulty." 

This  la  another  indication  of  the  flexibility 
of  the  railroad  machine  and  its  ability  to 
satisfactorUy  cope  with  emergencies. 

port  TRAITIC  CONTROL 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  congestion  of 
traffic  at  the  ports  in  advance  of  and  during 
the  last  war  was  the  start  of  the  general 
congestion  that  occurred  during  that  period. 
Having  that  in  mind,  it  was  determined  in 
the  fall  of  1939  that  an  organization  should 
be  created  to  prevent  such  a  congestion  from 
recurring.    To  supervise  this  a  Joint  com- 


mittee was  formed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Maritime  AEsociation  of  New  York,  the 
Railroad  General  Managers'  Association,  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  the  steam- 
ship operators,  and  others.  The  constantly 
Increasing  volume  of  traffic  through  the  ports 
has  been  handled  without  any  difficulty  and 
without  the  necessity  for  issuance  of  an  em- 
bargo to  control  the  movement. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  part  of  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  2.  1941: 
"war  traffic  fails  to  congest  poet — SintVET 

SHOWS  NO  SrCH  FREIGHT  TTE-tTPS  AS  OC- 
CURRED IN  LAST  WORLD  CONFLICT — COORDINAT- 
ING UNITS  BUST — BRITIBH  SPOKESMAN  DENIXS 
THAT  CARGOES  ARE  PILING  UP  HERE  FOR  LACK 
OF   SHIPS 

"Despite  large-scale  movements  of  war 
supplies  to  Britain  and  defense  materials  for 
United  States  miUtary  bases,  freight  traffic 
through  the  port  of  New  York  is  being 
handled  with  virtually  no  congestion,  a  sur- 
vey made  here  yesterday  indicated. 

"From  representatives  of  the  Association 
of  American  Railroads,  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  and  shipping  circles,  it  was  learned 
that  the  obstructions  that  led  to  tie-ups 
along  hundreds  of  miles  of  rail  routes  dur- 
ing the  World  War  have  not  been  in  evi- 
dence at  any  time  since  the  present  conflict 
resulted  in  an  expanded  volume  of  trade 
here     •     •     •." 

TRANSPORTATION      OF      DEFENSE      COKSTRUCTIOW 
MATERIALS 

The  manager  of  military  transportation  of 
the  car-service  division  has  been  furnished 
with  Information  as  to  all  contracts  made 
by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  for  con- 
struction projects.  That  Information  is  re- 
layed by  him  to  the  fleld  forces  of  the  car- 
service  division.  Through  cooperation  with 
contractors  and  others  the  principle  of  not 
loading  cars  until  it  is  known  that  they 
can  be  \mloaded  promptly  at  destination  Is 
being  carried  out.  Records  show  that  with 
projects  under  way  Involving  an  estimated 
cost  of  over  $1,000,000,000,  cars  arriving  at 
points  of  construction  have  generally  been 
unloaded  on  the  average  in  less  than  the 
free  time,  or  48  hours. 

ESTIMATED    TRAFFIC,     1941-42 

If  there  Is  to  be  a  realistic  approach  to  a 
problem.  It  first  must  be  known  what  the 
problem  really  Is.  We  know  pretty  accu- 
rately through  the  estimates  made  by  the 
shippers'  regional  advisory  boards  what  the 
traffic  is  expected  to  be  3  months  In  ad- 
vance, but  in  an  emergency  of  this  kind  it 
was  thought  desirable.  If  possible,  to  have 
a  longer-range  view  of  the  traffic  the  rail- 
roads will  be  called  up>on  to  handle.  There- 
fore, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ralph  Budd. 
transportation  commissioner,  the  Advisory 
Commission  to  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statis- 
tics of  the  Advisory  Defense  Commission  was 
asked  to  analjrze  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram and  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  trans- 
portation requirements  of  the  preparedness 
program  and  commercial  traffic  for  the  years 
1941  and  1942.  This  estimate  was  made  and 
was  based  In  part  on  the  estimated  national 
income  for  those  two  years.  These  esti- 
mates of  tonnage  were  then  analyzed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Railroads  and  trans- 
lated Into  carloads  of  revenue  freight;  this 
for  the  reason  that  carloading  reports  are 
the  most  current  of  railroad  statistics  and 
the  best  single  measure  for  gaging  equip- 
ment requirements. 

FREIGHT-TRAFFIC  INCREASE  ESTIMATED 

The  production  estimates  by  the  Bvireau  of 
Research  and  Statistics  of  the  Advisory  De- 
fense Commission,  translated  into  carload- 
ings  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics 
and  supplemented  by  its  own  calculations  for 


commodities  not  covered  by  those  estimates, 
show  the  following  results: 

IX^tal  carloadings  are  estimated  to  be  39,- 
780,237  cars  for  tlie  year  1941,  an  increase 
over  1940  of  3.426.628  carloads,  of  9.4  per- 
cent. Total  carloadings  In  1942  are  estimated 
to  be  42.493.982  cars,  an  increase  of  2.713.745 
cars  over  1941.  or  6.8  percent. 

These  estimated  loadings  mean  that  thero 
will  be  about  76  percent  as  many  carloads 
of  freight  handled  In  1941  as  were  handled 
on  the  average  for  the  years  1926  and  1929. 
The  loading  for  1942  is  estimated  at  81  per- 
cent of  the  loading  in  1926  and  1929. 

This  Is  the  first  authoritative  estimate 
coming  from  Government  sources  as  to  the 
traffic,  both  defense  and  commercial,  to  be 
expected  for  the  years  1941  and  1942  and 
provides  a  reasonably  accurate  forecast  of 
the  future. 

FREIGHT-CAR    BUPPLT    AOEQUATX 

What  Is  the  car  situation  for  dealing  with 
this  estimated  transportation  load  for  1941 
and  1942?  In  the  first  place.  It  shovild  be 
remembered  that  the  railroad  plant  Is  never 
used  to  its  capacity.  The  nearest  approach 
to  capacity  utilization  occurs  only  In  the 
peak  months  of  September  and  October.  The 
railroads,  therefore,  have  no  real  problem  in 
handling  traffic  until  that  season  of  the  year. 

It  is  estimated  there  will  be  in  service  Sep- 
tember 1,  1941,  not  less  than  167,000  cars  that 
were  not  In  service  September  1,  19o9.  and  of 
these,  according  to  the  figures  of  today,  not 
less  than  140.000  cars  wlU  be  new  since  Sep- 
tember 1.  1939.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
handling  the  traffic  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  surplus  cars  left  over  during  the  peak 
loading  week  in  October  1939.  when  856,000 
cars  were  loaded.  With  the  traffic  load  esU- 
mated  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Advisory  Defense  Commission, 
there  will  be  a  peak  in  October  1941  of  ap- 
proximately 870.000  cars  and  In  1942  of  ap- 
proximately 930,000  cars.  This  is  based  on  th© 
same  seasonal  fiuctuations  in  the  movement 
of  defense  materials  as  there  is  in  the  move- 
ment of  ordinary  commercial  traffic,  a  situa- 
tion which  win  probably  not  occur  for  the 
reason  that  defense  materials  will  move  with- 
out seasonal  Influence.  The  167.000  cars  that 
will  be  in  service  September  1.  1941.  that  were 
not  in  service  September  1,  1939,  wUl  handle 
104.398  carloads  per  week,  or  5,428.606  car- 
loads per  year. 

UNSERVICEABLE  CARS  LOWEST  ON  BBCCWO 

We  can  disregard  in  these  calculations  the 
retirement  of  old  equipment  that  will  occur 
in  the  years  1941  and  1942.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  to  railroad  men  that  cars  retired  last  year 
and  to  be  retired  In  1941  were  of  very  little,  if 
any.  service  in  1939  and,  no  doubt  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  were  in  bad  order  at  that 
time.  We  had  on  September  1.  1939.  224  603 
cars  in  bad  order,  reduced  to  107.182  cars  at 
the  present  time,  and  now  have  the  lowest 
number  of  bad-order  cars  on  record. 

Equipment  Is  constantly  wearing  out,  and 
new  and  better  eqtilpment  is  being  purchased 
as  the  increase  in  traffic  and  net  earnings 
Justify.  For  example,  75,000  new  cars  were 
put  In  service  In  1937  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
creasing traffic  of  that  year  when  there  was 
no  question  of  national -defense  preparedness 
in  prospect.  Railroad  plans  do  and  must  pro- 
vide for  handling  all  of  the  preparedness  de- 
fense load,  whether  they  get  it  or  not.  They 
do  not  ask  to  be  relieved  of  anything  by 
other  means  of  transportation.  In  other 
words,  they  are  the  only  indispensable  means 
of  land  transportation  at  any  time  and  under 
any  and  all  circumstances. 

RAILBOAO  FAdLITISS  UNLnCITED 

I  recommend  today  to  writers,  economists, 
and  others  that  they  consider  transportation 
on  the  basis  of  existing  conditions  and  facts 
instead  of  historical  precedents.  If  they  do 
so,  they  will  find  that  in  fact  there  is  no 
limit  to  main  line,  yard,  and  terminal  ca- 
pacity.   All  that  is  reqiilred  to  increase  tli* 
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capacity  to  any  extent  necessary  Is  the  addi- 
tion of  equipment  and  without  the  addi- 
tions to  other  facilities.  In  other  words, 
railroad  capacity  today  Is  limited  only  by 
the  ability  of  receivers  promptly  to  unload 
cars  and  not  tise  them  for  storage  purposes. 

The  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Statistics  of  the  Advisory  Defense  Com- 
mission, of  the  traffic  load  for  the  years  1941 
and  1942  should  eliminate  the  hysteria  that 
Is  often  In  existence  In  times  like  this  as  to 
the  traffic  load  to  be  mbved. 
■UBsrmmoN  or  common  sense  fob  htstebia 

It  Is  extremely  Important  that  hysteria  on 
the  part  of  seme  people  in  connection  with 
the  demand  that  will  be  made  on  the  trans- 
portation systems  for  defense  preparedness 
and  Its  possible  effect  on  the  movement  of 
the  commercial  load  should  be  dissipated. 
There  Is  no  real  basis  for  concern  as  to 
the  capacity  of  the  railroads  to  handle 
without  difficulty  all  the  transportation 
created  by  the  preparedness  program  and 
without  any  interference  whatever  with  the 
movement  of  commercial  traffic. 

In  this  connection  I  will  quote  from  an 
Illuminating  address  made  by  Miss  Harriet 
Elliott.  Consumer  Commissioner  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Advisory  Commission,  made 
at  the  National  Farm  Institute.  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  on  February  21.  1941,  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Last  December  there  were  Increases  In  the 
price  of  domestic  fuel  oil.  Some  merchants 
said  that  this  was  due  to  the  defense  pro- 
gram, others  said  that  It  was  due  to  a  short- 
age of  tankers  to  transport  the  oil  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  New  England  ports.  Upon 
investigation  we  found  that  tanker  and  stor- 
age facilities  were  adequate  to  take  care  of 
existing  demands  and  that  operating  costs 
had  not  risen.  We  made  this  Information 
public  and  declared  that  there  was  no  Justi- 
fication for  an  Increase.  Two  weeks  later  the 
price  of  domestic  fuel  oil  dropped. 

"This  brings  me  to  another  and  extremely 
Important  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Consumer 
Division.  That  of  combating  misinformation. 
lack  of  facts  and  figures  and  what  we  call 
•scare"  advertising.  Any  emergency  Is  likely 
to  raise  the  public's  blood  pressure.  A  great 
many  people  do  a  great  deal  of  talking  and 
thoae  who  become  hysterical  get  nowhere 
▼ery  fast." 

Furthermore,  in  this  same  connection.  I 
am  quoting  from  the  New  York  Times  Issue 
of  March  1.  1941.  under  the  heading  "Steel 
capacity." 

"The  announcement  yesterday  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  that  the  steel-making  capac- 
ity of  the  country  has  been  surveyed  and 
found  ample  to  meet  the  requirements  which 
will  be  made  upon  It  Is  welcome  news  In  more 
than  one  respect.  It  provides  assurance  that 
the  program  of  national  defense  and  of  aid  to 
Britain  will  not  be  hampered  by  deficiencies 
in  this  vital  material,  while  at  the  same  time 
all  normal  civilian  demands  can  be  met.  In 
addition,  the  announcement  shotild  put  an 
end  to  the  demands  which  were  being  made 
by  various  economic  planners  for  a  large  ex- 
pansion  of   steel   capacity." 

I  say  the  same  thing  for  railroad  capacity. 
There  Is  on  the  railroads  sufficient  reserve 
capacity  to  meet  expanding  needs.  They  are 
the  only  industry  In  the  country  that  is  al- 
ways in  a  state  of  preparedness. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  as  to 
what  would  happen  If  the  Governmeiit  found 
It  necessary  to  divert  to  other  service  all  of 
the  ships  engaged  In  handling  intercoastal 
traffic  We  have  figxired  this  out  and  find 
that  all  the  Intercoastal  traffic  can  be  moved 
.▼la  the  railroads  in  seven  trains  a  day.  In 
other  words,  one  train  per  day  for  each  of 
the  railroads  serving  the  Pacific  coast  east- 
bound.  There  would  be  a  lesser  number  of 
trains  west-bound  but  some  empty  cars  would 
have  to  be  moved  west-bound  by  reason  of 
the  unbalanced  traffic. 

aXSTEICTIONS    ON    TaATFlC    TTNNECESSAaT 

As  ycu  all  know.  Under  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration  during   the   last   war,  a   great 


many  arbitrary  restrictions  were  made  effec- 
tive, such  as  increase  in  demurrage  rates, 
arbitrary  increase  in  carloadlng  minimums, 
and  various  things  of  that  kind,  in  the  In- 
terest of  adding  to  the  car  supply.  We  have 
said  many  times  before,  and  now  wish  to  re- 
iterate that  we  believe,  under  present  condi- 
tions and  under  any  conditions  we  can  pos- 
sibly foresee,  such  restrictions  or  penalties 
are  now  totally  unnecessary;  and  that,  by 
proper  cooperation  and  strict  adherence  to 
the  principle  of  not  loading  cars  until  it  is 
known  that  they  can  be  unloaded  promptly, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  such  restric- 
tions in  the  futvure. 

I  spoke  of  "proper  cooperation."  These  are 
Important  wotds.  As  I  understand  it,  co- 
operation rests  upon  a  clear  appreciation  of 
the  mutual  responsibility  of  doing  a  Job. 
Cooperation  carries  a  distinct  advantage  to 
all  parties.  It  Is  a  democratic  way  of  doing 
a  Job.  In  other  words.  It  is  a  working  to- 
gether of  human  beings  for  a  common  end, 
and  the  ultimate  capacity  of  human  beings 
cannot  be  measured  by  statistics  nor  brought 
about  by  compulsion.  Consequently,  after 
many  years  of  experience,  it  is  my  belief  that 
embargoes  to  prevent  congestion  should  be 
used  only  as  a  last  resort,  and  only  If  and 
when  cooperative  control  by  shippers  and 
receivers  with  the  railroads  and  the  Car 
Service  Division  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads   has  failed. 

shippers'  cooperation 

As  an  example  of  cooperation  by  shippers 
I  commend  to  you  the  following  letter,  dated 
February  28.  1941.  from  one  of  the  largest 
shippers  of  food  products  In  the  country.  By 
reason  of  the  extreire  modesty  of  the  writer 
I  refrain  from  disclosing  his  name  or  that  of 
the  corporation  he  represents: 

"This  company  requires  over  100,000  rail 
cars  to  handle  its  normal  annual  business. 

"Our  study  Indicated  that  much  of  our 
available  sidetrack  facilities  were  overbur- 
dened with  cars  carrying  our  Inbound  raw 
materials.  This  ofttimes  delayed  loading  of 
our  finished  products,  required  by  our  cus- 
tomers. A  detailed  study  of  all  inbound  raw 
material  cars  at  each  plant  Indicated  this 
disability  could  be  halved  by  simply  deter- 
mining that  the  purchasing  departments  were 
following  a  time-worn  custom  of  specifying. 
on  our  orders  to  suppliers,  the  phrase  'ship 
carload  minimum  weight.' 

"We  found  that,  actually,  the  purchasing 
departments  In  many  cases  had  no  actual 
knowledge  of  what  the  classification  mini- 
mum weight  was  and,  sometimes,  cared 
less.  When  we  asked  them  to  change  this 
clause  to  read  'ship  maximum  carload  weight,' 
they  immediately  acquiesced. 

"Under  this  plan  we  not  only  will  require 
great  many  less  cars  for  raw  materials  but  we 
help  ourselves  substantially  by  gaining  the 
added  sidetrack  facilities  required  for  load- 
ing finished  products. 

"In  one  case,  particularly,  we  actually  had 
a  requisition  from  one  of  our  plant  managers 
seeking  permission  to  construct  a  second 
sidetrack.  The  above  program  made  tills 
entirely  unnecessary. 

"The  point  I  want  to  emphasize  here  is 
that  both  our  purchasing  agents  and  plant 
managers  immediately  saw  benefits  to  this 
company  under  this  arrangement  and  un- 
doubtedly others  will  find  it  equally  benefi- 
cial if  they  proceed  accordingly. 

"The  second  part  of  our  plan  called  for  a 
review  of  classification  minimums  and 
average  actual  carloadlngs  on  our  finished 
products. 

"Here,  again,  we  found  many  of  our  cus- 
tomers simply  ordering  a  carload  minimum, 
and  the  practice  has  been  maintained  over 
such  a  long  period  of  years  that  our  sales 
department  could  easily  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  we  Just  must  not  approach  our 
customers  to  Increase  these  reqtiisltlons- 
however,  we  found  no  hesitancy  whatsoever 
In  the  sales  department  to  start  a  vigorotis 
campaign,  through  our  entire  sales  organi- 
zation, selling  the  idea  to  our  customers  that 


cars  eventually  would  become  scarcer,  and 
the  best  way  to  insure  an  adequate  silpply 
of  food  products  was  to  change  from  a  mini- 
mum car  to  a  capacity  car.  This  imdoubt- 
edly  will  mean  we  will  have  fewer  orders 
from  these  customers  and  less  sales  effort, 
and  less  detail  for  both  customer  and  ovur- 
selves. 

"The  plan  Is  being  accepted  in  quite  gener- 
ous fashion.  We  have  not  made  the  capacity 
car  mandatory  as  yet,  but  we  have  gained 
permission  from  the  sales  department  to  con- 
solidate minimum  cars  into  full  cars  and  that 
will  help  considerably. 

"I  am  glad  Indeed  to  assure  you  of  our  full 
cooperation  to  make  this  program  as  success- 
ful as  possible  and.  thereby,  help  by  helping 
ourselves." 

Other  shippers  are  doing  the  same  thing 
but  not  having  written  me  to  that  effect  I  am 
unable  to  give  them  credit  as  I  have  in  this 
case.  We  commend  the  study  of  this  state- 
ment by  operating  and  purchasing  officers  of 
railroads. 

ELIMINATION    OF   WASTE    IN   USE   OF   EQtnPMENT 

In  connection  with  efficient  use  of  equip- 
ment. I  quote  from  a  recommendation  to  the 
railroads  made  by  the  vice  president  of  our 
operations  and  maintenance  department  and 
approved  by  our  board  of  directors: 

"Pull  empty  cars  from  industrial  sidings 
with  same  regularity  as  the  loads  are  handled. 

"Maintain  checks  on  cars  loaded  with  com- 
pany material  to  see  that  they  are  loaded  and 
unloaded  promptly  and  that  cars  are  loaded 
to  maximum  capacity  where  possible  to  do  so. 

"In  purchasing  standard  material,  such  as 
spikes,  ties,  car  decking,  etc..  buy  in  lots  that 
will  give  maximum  carload  for  each  pur- 
chase Instead  of  purchasing  more  often  in 
units  of  15  and  20  tons. 

"I  am  quite  sure  that  if  these  matters 
were  handled  uniformly  by  all  railroads.  It 
would  have  the  effect  of  making  available 
thousands  of  additional  cars  without  any  in- 
crease In  cost,  and  that  there  would  be 
substantial  savings  as  a  result  of  such 
action." 

We  ask  shippers  to  remember  that  an  in- 
crease In  the  lading  of  1  ton  per  car.  based  on 
the  1940  traffic,  is  equivalent  to  adding  40,000 
cars  to  the  car  supply.  We  ask  the  railroads 
to  remember  that  a  decrease  in  the  turn- 
around time  of  cars  of  1  day  has  the  effect  of 
adding  100.000  cars  to  the  supply.  In  combi- 
nation, therefore,  an  increase  in  1  ton  per  car 
in  the  lading  and  a  reduction  of  1  day  in  the 
turn-around  time  is  equivalent  to  adding 
140,000  cars  to  the  equipment  supply.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  a  challenge  to  all  Interested. 

I  close  with  the  reminder  again  that  there 
are  no  bottlenecks  In  transportation  so  far 
as  railroads  are  concerned.  They  can  only  be 
created  by  a  violation  of  the  principle  that 
cars  must  not  be  loaded  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  receiver  to  unload  promptly.  The 
record  up  to  date  in  this  respect  is  entirely 
satisfactory. 
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Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.    Mr.  President, 
it  Is  my  understanding  ttiat  tiie  date  <h 


May  18  has  been  set  aside  by  President 
Roosevelt  as  I  Am  An  American  Day. 
For  such  an  occasion  it  would  appear  en- 
tirely proper  that  a  song — I  may  say  a 
very  good  song — should  be  given  recogni- 
tion. Probably  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  heard  and  have  sung  during  the 
past  few  months  the  song  to  which  I 
refer,  it  is  Shout!  Wherever  You  May 
Be,  "I  Am  an  American."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  words  of  this  song. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SHOtrri      WHEREVER  TOU   MAT   BE  "I  AM   AN 
AMERICAN" 

On  the  street,  in  the  home, 

In  a  crowd,  or  alone. 

Shout!  Wherever  you  may  be, 

I  am  an  American. 

I  am.  from  the  heart  of  me. 

Rich   or  poor,   young   and   old, 
Let   this  message  be  told. 
Shout!    Wherever  you  may  be, 
I  am  an  American.  j 

I'm  proud  of  my  liberty.! 

In  the  facfry.  In  the  mill. 

Thru  each  valley,  from  each  hill. 

Raise  your  voice  and  give  America  a  thrUl! 

On  the  farms,  in  the  schools. 

Let's  have  one  set  of  rules. 

Shout!    Wherever  you  may  be, 

I  am  an  American.  i 

I  am.  every  part  of  me.    ! 

From  Alaska's  snawy  peaks, 

To  the  Southland's  muddy  creeks. 

Listen  in.  because  America  now  speaksl 

On  the  farms,  in  the  schools. 

Let's  have  one  set  of  rules. 

Shout!    Wherever  you  may  be, 

I  am  an  Anverican. 

I  am,  ev'ry  part  of  me. 


Broadcasting  Regulations  of  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

OF  SOtJTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  May  6  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  5),  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  WASHINGTON  EVENING 
STAR  AND  AN  AR-HCLE  BY  DAVID 
LAWRENCE 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  last  night's  Evening  Star  on 
the  subject  of  regulating  radio  and  also 
an  article  by  David  Lawrence,  on  the 
same  subject,  appearing  in  the  same  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May 

5,  1941) 

Recitlattng  Radio 

Serious  legal   issues,  as  weU  as  questions 
affecting  sound  business  practice,  are  raised 


by  the  new  radio  regulations  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

In  promulgating  the  new  rules,  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  with  two  dissenting, 
assert  what  is  in  effect  an  almost  unlimited 
authority  to  regulate  the  radio  Industry.  But 
the  Federal  Communications  Act.  from  which 
the  Commission  derives  its  powers,  contains 
no  specific  authority  for  doing  any  of  the 
things  which  the  Commission  seeks  to  accom- 
plish through  the  issuance  of  the  regulations. 
Some  color  of  justification  may  be  found  in 
the  so-called  public  interest  clause  of  the  act, 
but  if.  under  the  vague  authorization,  the 
Commission,  by  bringing  its  licensing  powers 
into  play,  can  impose  its  will  on  the  radio 
industry  to  the  extent  envisioned  by  the  new 
rules,  then  it  would  seem  that  it  is  subject 
to  no  real  restraint  under  the  statute. 

If  the  Commission,  for  example,  can  forbid 
the  making  of  radio  contracts  for  more  than 
1  year  on  the  assumption  that  this  is  In  the 
public  interest,  and  can  enforce  this  decree 
by  refusing  to  issue  licenses  to  noncomply- 
ing  stations,  where  does  Its  power  end?  Tak- 
ing an  extreme  hypothetical  situation  for 
purposes  of  illtistration.  what  is  there  to 
prevent  a  majority  of  the  Commission  from 
concluding  that  it  is  In  the  public  interest 
to  ban  poUtical  speeches  from  the  air  and 
enforcing  a  regulation  to  that  end  by  the 
threat  to  withhold  licenses? 

From  the  standpoint  of  sound  business 
practice,  the  new  rules  also  seem  to  be  of 
dubious  validity,  although  this  is  a  niatter 
concerning  which  hasty  judgments  are  apt 
to  be  worthless.  But.  having  due  regard  for 
this  consideration,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Commlssion'i  action  is  designed  to 
replace  a  system  of  national  broadcasting 
which  has  given  good  service  with  a  vaguely 
defined  new  set-up  which  may  or  may  not 
prove  more  desirable.  The  Commission  ob- 
viously is  motivated  by  the  belief  that  greater 
competition  In  the  radio  industry  is  to  be 
desired,  but  It  may  be  wondered  whether  it 
has  given  adequate  consideration  to  the  pos- 
sibly destructive  effects  of  the  kind  of  com- 
petitive activities  which  would  be  fostered  by 
the  new  regulations. 

If  the  present  system  Is  broken  down,  what 
assurance  Is  there  that  the  good  programs 
will  not  gravitate  to  the  better  stations  to  the 
obvious  disadvantage  of  their  smaller  com- 
petitors? If  a  broadened  field  of  competi- 
tion is  its  objective,  how  does  the  Commis- 
sion propose  to  insure  that  the  less  desir- 
able stations,  from  an  advertising  standpoint, 
will  get  enough  business  to  keep  going? 
And.  having  the  public  interest  in  mind,  what 
is  to  happen  to  the  excellent  sxistaining  pro- 
grams which  have  been  built  up  under  the 
existing  system? 

These,  with  other  questions  raised  by  the 
new  regulations,  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
discusslcn  which  has  revolved  around  the 
proper  function  of  administrative  agencies. 
Decisions  of  the  present  majority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  the  whole  have  tended  to 
widen  the  field  and  broaden  the  powers  of 
these  agencies,  and  if  it  is  shown  that  the 
resultant  extension  of  their  activities  is  more 
harmful  than  beneficial,  it  seems  obvious 
that  the  remedy  lies  with  the  Congress,  which 
created  them. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
May  6,  1941] 
P.  C.  C.  -Rule  Fv"  Blow  at  Libertt — Broad- 
cast Order  Seen  Prelude  to  United  States 
Ownership 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
One  by  one  the  precious  liberties  of  the 
American  people  are  being  taken  from  them 
by  a  Fascist -minded  bureaucracy  in  Wash- 
ington. Last  week  the  Supreme  Court, 
ignoring  the  plain  words  of  the  law,  took 
away  from  employers  the  right  to  hire  whom 
they    please.    Now    this   week    the    Federal 


Communications  Commission  has  Issued  an 
order  which  virtuaUy  destroys  the  freedom 
of  radio. 

The  latest  decree,  which  has  no  sanction 
In  law  and  runs  counter  to  the  plain  words 
of  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  effect, 
orders  the  destruction  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  broadcasting  as  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  known  it  for  the  last  12 
years. 

Without  public  hearing  the  F.  C.  C.  has 
given  more  than  400  broadcasting  stations 
only  90  days  completely  to  reconstruct  their 
entire  system  of  programs  and  business  rela- 
tionships to  the  national  networks.  Vir- 
tually all  broadcasting  stations,  and  particu- 
larly those  which  have  licenses  up  for  early 
renewal,  now  have  a  pistol  at  their  fore- 
beads — either  they  comply  or  their  licenses 
will  be  revoked. 

The  decision,  which  was  6  to  2.  reveals  the 
minority  as  saying  that  the  new  decree  will 
mean  anarchy  and  chaos  in  the  whole  broad- 
casting business. 

If  there  is  constitutional  authority  for  a 
governmental  commission  to  destroy  freedom 
of  the  air  in  broadcasting  overnight,  there 
will  €aslly  be  found  authority  to  destroy 
freedom  of  the  press,  too.  Already  the  P.  C, 
C.  has  arrogated  to  itself  the  right  to  say  who 
shaU  run  broadcasting  stations,  setting  up 
a  discrimination  between  citizens  which  has 
not  the  semblance  of  authority  in  either  the 
law  or  the  Constitution. 

GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP  SEEN 

The  ostensible  object  of  the  new  decree  is 
to  get  rid  of  alleged  monopoly,  but  that  is 
merely  an  excuse.  The  real  purpose  is  to 
impoverish  and  demoralize  the  radio  btislness 
BO  that  the  Government  may  take  it  over. 
Strong  advocates  of  Government  ownership 
constitute  the  Commission's  majority  per- 
sonnel. 

Congress  alone  can  save  the  liberties  of  the 
people  by  prompt  action.  When  the  members 
of  a  Government  agency  become  arbitrary 
and  completely  defy  the  courts  and  the  law. 
Congress  can,  if  It  desires,  pass  a  joint  resolu- 
tion sta3ring  the  hand  of  the  Commission  at 
least  untU  a  thorough  congressional  investi- 
gation is  made  of  the  whole  affair.  Such  s 
resolution,  incidentally,  could  amend  the 
radio  law  so  as  to  require  that  members  of 
the  P.  C.  C.  hereafter  shall  not  hold  office 
longer  than  1  yeax.  If,  as  the  commission 
now  orders,  the  relationships  between  stations 
and  networks  cannot  be  made  for  longer 
than  a  year,  then  the  vast  power  over  the 
broadcasting  biisiness  which  the  P.  C.  C. 
usurps  can  best  be  controlled  by  the  people 
in  their  own  Interest  by  making  it  necessary 
for  all  commissioners  to  come  up  for  renomi- 
nation  and  confirmation  by  the  Senate  once 
a  year. 

cotnrr's  rulino 

The  Supreme  Court  in  very  explicit  lan- 
guage has  said  that  the  radio  act  does  not 
give  the  Communications  Commission  power 
to  regulate  the  business  of  broadcasting,  but 
only  to  issue  or  revoke  licensee  and  aUocata 
wave  lengths  so  as  to  avoid  mechanical  con- 
fiicts.  If  there  Is  monopoly  or  unfair  com- 
petition or  unfair  trade  practices,  the  Con- 
gress has  provided  antitrust  laws  and  has 
created  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  wltH 
which  to  tackle  such  problems.  Nothing  in 
the  statute  gives  the  P.  C.  C.  power  to  set 
itself  up  as  a  miniature  Department  of 
Justice  or  Federal  Trade  Commission.  If 
this  were  so  then  any  governmental  agency 
could  tisurp  such  powers  and  carry  on  Inqui- 
sitions and  persecutions. 

But  the  era  of  administrative  absolution 
Is  here.  WhUe  the  American  people  have 
their  eyes  focused  on  the  headlines  of 
Europe,  a  game  of  saboUge  is  going  on  here 
which  has  even  deceived  the  slumbering 
Members  of  Congress.  The  New  Dealers, 
have  from  the  first  considered  the  State  as 
the  only  instniment  which  can  determine 
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what  1»  good  for  the  citizen.  The  theory 
ot  private  Initiative  and  free  enterprise  ha» 
been  dealt  blow  after  blow  by  bureaucrata 
who  vt  almost  as  much  aold  on  Govern- 
ment ownership  and  national  socialism  as 
U  they  lived  In  Berlin. 

INCKOACHMINTS    OF  COVHINMENT 

The  American  people  have  enjoyed  radio. 
Programs  giving  the  finest  opera  music  and 
the  test  plays  together  with  educational  and 
religious  broadcasts  have  made  American 
radio  superior  to  anything  else  In  the  world. 
Now  all  this  is  to  be  stricken  down  because 
the  system  of  revenues  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  such  entertainment  is  to  be  broken  up 
by  caprlclous-mlnded  officialdom. 

Both  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  and 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  have 
made  vigorous  protest  and  doubtless  the 
owners  and  managers  of  the  hundreds  of 
Individual  radio  stations  affected  wlU  make 
themselves  heard,  too.  In  opposition  to  the 
Commission's  demoralizing  order. 

This  destructive  action,  however,  Is  Just 
one  of  a  series  of  steps  by  which  govern- 
mental conunlsslons  are  encroaching  on  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  not  on  Just  one 
business.  It  is  one  of  the  means  whereby 
totalitarianism  Is  Imposed  under  the  guise 
of  law  and  regulatory  order.  Usurpation  of 
power  without  check  or  hindrance  leads  to 
more  and  more  abuse.  With  freedom  of 
the  radio  gone,  the  next  step  will  be  limita- 
tions on  freedom  of  the  press  and  then  free- 
dom of  speech.  At  a  time  when  national 
unity  is  so  Important,  it  la  incredible  that 
the  bureaucrau  would  be  so  bold,  but  with 
•n  acquiescent  or  indifferent  Congress,  the 
people  can  lose  their  liberties  rapidly.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  Congress 
rises  to  the  challenge  laid  at  Its  doorstep  by 
the  five  bureaucrats  in  the  Federal  Commxmi- 
catlons  Commission. 


Draft  Inconfniities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PINNSTLVANIA 

Of  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  May  6  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  May  5).  1941  ,' 


ARTICLE  BY  JAY  O.  HAYDEM 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  news 
article  written  by  Mr.  Jay  G.  Hayden, 
published  in  the  Providence  Journal  of 
May  5,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

JProm  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  of  May 
5.  1»41| 

DaATT  iNCONGKurnss  Givs  Pe3k:{al  Officials 
Jrrms — Aoministr.*tion  Squikms  But  is  in 

TxaSOB  OF  iNQCIKT  SUKS  TO  FOLLOW  RE- 
QUEST FOR  Chancxs:  Auct  Coscmano  Would 
Dkop  Acx  Liutt  to  18 

(By  Jay  O.  Hayden) 
^  Washington.  May  4. — Almost  every  day 
there  Is  some  new  indication  that  the  admln- 
iatntlon  is  squirming  under  the  Incongnil- 
tlea  of  Its  selective  service  army  recruiting 
aystem.  but  that  it  Is  In  mortal  terror  of  the 


congressional  Investigation  which  a  request 
for  corrective  legislation  certainly  would  en- 
tail. 

A  little  more  than  a  month  ago  Brig.  Gen. 
Louis  B.  Hershey.  acting  director  of  selective 
service,  appeared  before  the  Senate  Military 
Committee  to  oppose  a  bill,  offered  by  Senator 
James  E.  Muksat.  Democrat,  of  Montana,  to 
exempt  medical  students  from  the  draft  un- 
til they  have  completed  their  college  courses. 
Within  the  week  General  Hershey  argued 
against  blanket  deferment  of  physicians  and 
medical  students  on  the  ground  that  once  the 
business  of  releasing  army  ellglbles  In  groups 
was  begun  there  would  be  no  end  to  the 
business. 

But  on  Saturday  General  Hershey  issued  an 
order  Instructing  all  local  draft  boards  to 
grant  deferment  to  practicing  physicians  and 
to  medical  students  and  interns  "who  give 
reasonable  promise  of  becoming  acceptable 
medical  doctors." 

MORE  DR.\STIC  Rtn-INC  EXPECTED 

It  is  authoritatively  reported  that  •  far 
more  drastic  exemption  is  in  the  works — that 
General  Hershey  within  a  few  days  will  tell 
the  draft  boards  to  take  only  unmarried  men 
under  26  years  old.  thus  deferring  at  one 
stroke  the  whole  26  to  36  age  group. 

What  the  Army  high  command  would  like 
to  have  done  is  to  drop  the  age  of  compulsory 
trainees  to'lS  and  release  everybody  over  23. 
Speaker  Sam  Ratburn  announced  last  week 
that  the  latter  pian  was  under  serious  con- 
sideration and  that  it  might  Include  per- 
mission for  each  draftee  to  pick  his  own 
12  months  for  Army  training,  any  time 
within  the  18  to  23  age  span. 

The  difficulty  Is  a  change  that  would  take 
In  persons  outside  the  present  statutory  21 
to  35  age  limits  would  necessitate  bearding 
the  congressional  terror.  Hence,  the  search 
for  some  makeshift  that  can  be  done  by 
Executive  order.  The  fear  is  that  if  Con- 
gress once  gets  its  hands  on  the  situation  it 
may  upset  the  whole  Selective  Service  apple 
cart. 

The  crux  of  the  dilemma  from  which  the 
administration  is  attempting  to  escape  is 
that  the  draft  law  vastly  overemphasized 
the  need  for  a  mass  Army,  and  this  at  the 
expense  of  personnel  requirements  of  the 
national-defense  program,  which  now  are 
looming  as  much  more  acute.  Something 
like  10  times  the  money  and  organizational 
energy,  for  example.  Is  being  expended  In  the 
quest  of  an  Army  which  can  neither  be 
equipped  nor  houssd  as  things  stand  than  Is 
going  into  the  recruiting  and  training  of  the 
much  more  vitally  needed  skilled  workers  for 
airplane  plants  and  shipyards. 

sixteen  million  on  anxious  seat 

Added  to  this  is  the  circumstance  that  for 
something  less  than  250.000  men  so  far  sup- 
plied to  the  Army  by  the  conscription 
method,  16,000.000  ellglbles  have  been  placed 
on  the  anxious  seat.  It  is  impossible  to 
measure  the  slump  in  productive  efficiency 
draft  worry  has  occasioned,  but  O.  P.  M.  of- 
ficials t>elleve  this  Is  a  considerable  adverse 
factor. 

The  selective-service  bureaucracy,  includ- 
ing 6,200  local  boards  each  with  a  comple- 
ment of  clerks,  medical  examiners,  etc.,  is 
CDStlng  more  than  $20,000,000  a  year  to  main- 
tain. Assuming  the  maximum  annual  quota 
of  800,000.  each  of  these  boards  would  be 
called  on  for  an  average  of  less  than  three 
draftees  a  week;  actually,  the  average  per 
board  so  far  has  been  nearer  to  one  draftee 
a  week.  The  reasons  for  this  slack  business, 
of  course,  are:  First,  the  great  number  of 
voluntary  enlistments  and,  second,  the  short- 
age of  housing  and  equipment. 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  If  the  same  great 
recruiting  organization,  devoted  to  providing 
an  Army,  had  been  set  up  at  the  same  time 
last  summer  to  recruit  and  train  skilled  air- 


plane makers  and   shipbuilders,  the  crucial 
Industrial   preparedness   program    would   be 
much  further  advanced  than  it  is  today. 
the  toungek,  the  less  waste 

Col.  Harry  C.  Kramer,  executive  officer  of 
the  World  War  draft  and  author  of  the  pres- 
ent draft  law,  was  the  first  to  point  out  its 
vmfitness  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an 
Army  Reserve  reservoir,  for  which  It  now  is 
being  used.  Colonel  Kramer's  fundamental 
contention  Is  that  the  older  the  trainees  the 
more  rapidly  they  evaporate  because  of  mar- 
riage, physical  deterioration,  and  other  causes. 
Six  percent  of  the  men  are  married  at  19,  and 
less  than  20  percent  at  21,  but  50  percent  are 
married  at  25  and  80  percent  at  35. 

Hence  Kramer  argues  that  the  younger  the 
men  are  trained  the  less  waste.  The  pres- 
ent draft  law.  he  says,  would  be  Ideal  If  the 
need  was  for  a  huge  land  army  to  man 
trenches  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  it  Is 
rldicvilous  from  the  standpoint  of  training 
men  for  use  in  a  highly  indefinite  future. 

The  situation  recalls  a  speech  made  by  the 
late  Senator  Knute  Nelson,  of  Minnesota, 
himself  a  Civil  War  veteran,  at  the  time  the 
World  War  draft  law  was  under  considera- 
tion. Arguing  for  18  as  the  minimum  age. 
Nelson  declared  that  "over  half  of  the  Army 
we  had  during  the  Civil  War  consisted  of 
boys  of  18."  Specifically.  Nelson  said.  "There 
were  104.987  who  were  15  years  old:  there 
were  231.051  who  were  16  years  old;  there 
were  844,981  who  were  17  years  old;  there  were 
1.158.438  who  were  18  years  old.  Of  those  22 
years  of  age.  there  were  only  618.555;  aged 
25,  there  were  only  46.626;  aged  44,  there 
were  cnly  16,071. 

"The  oldest  man  we  had  in  the  company  In 
which  I  served  was  an  Englishman  who  was 
35  years  old — only  35 — and  yet  he  was  so 
much  older  than  the  rest  of  us  that  we  called 
him  Old  Dad." 


The  Triumph  of  Mind  Over  Matter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  U  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  May  6  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  5).  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  STUART  CHASE 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle by  Stuart  Chase,  appearing  in  the 
May  3  issue  of  The  Progressive,  entitled 
"The  Triumph  of  Mind  Over  Matter." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Progressive  of  May  3.  19411 

The  Triumph  of  Mind  Over  Matter 

(By  Stuart  Chpse) 

A  recent  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
carried  this  stirring  sentiment:  "The  person 
who  permits  the  thought,  or  voices  the  opin- 
ion, that  we  are  too  late,  or  that  Britain 
will  fall.  Is  double  a  deserter  In  this  battle 
for  freedom." 

As  I  write,  the  aid  we  dispatched  to  Yugo- 
slavia Is  about  6  weeks  too  late,  and  Brltian 
is  falling  out  of  Libya  and  Greece  at  an 
alarming  rate.    According  to  the  Times'  cor- 
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respondent  this  Is  error,  to  be  driven  from 
the  mind,  lest  the  thinker  desert  freedom. 
I  am  going  to  work  on  it.  for  I  have  a  high 
regard  for  certain  kinds  of  freedom,  but  I 
cannot  guarantee  success.  Work  as  I  may, 
I  have  a  leaky  mind  Into  which  facts  oc- 
casionally penetrate.  Then  I  have  the  devil's 
own  time  chasing  them  out  again. 

SOME    FIRM    convictions 

As  a  nation  we  certainly  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of^  not  trying  to  become  fact  proof. 
Neither  can  many  of  our  radio  commentators 
and  military  experts.  We  have  scored  prac- 
tically a  100  percent  performance  In.  holding 
the  right  thought  right  down  the  line  since 
the  war  began.  Most  of  us  can  point  proudly 
to  the  following  firm  convictions: 

That  the  Polee  are  hardy  fighters.  General 
Mud.  furthermore.  IS  coming  to  their  aid. 
They  may  not  have  the  equipment  but  they 
have  the  spirit,  and  it  is  the  spirit  which 
wins. 

That  the  Germans  missed  the  bus  in  their 
attempted  invasion  of  Norway.  Hitler  has 
made  a  ghastly  miscalculation.  God  help 
the  Nazis  as  the  British  Fleet  drives  into  the 
Skagerrak ! 

Tliat  the  fortifications  on  the  Belgian 
frontier  are  many  times  stronger  than  in 
1914.  No  army  can  take  them  except  at  a 
prohibitive  cost. 

That  the  Dutch  will  open  the  dikes  and 
drown  the  gray-green  hordes. 

That  the  Maginot  line  is  Impregnable. 

That  German  soldiers  have  a  slave  psychol- 
ogy and  cannot  stand  up  against  free  men. 

That  Weygand  is  coming  from  Syria!  He 
Is  flying  over  the  front  in  Flanders!  He  sees 
the  narrow  corridor  the  panzer  divisions  have 
driven  through  to  the  Channel  ports.  He 
will  attack  and  seal  the  corridor,  and  that 
will  be  the  end  of  Hitler's  rash  adventure. 

That  the  retreat  from  Dunkirk  turned  de- 
feat into  deathless  victory. 

That  the  French  Army  is  the  finest  In  the 
world. 

That  Allied  money  and  resources  will  crush 
Germany.  Her  children  will  starve.  Her 
people  will  revolt. 

That  Hitler  did  not  Invade  BrlUin  after 
the  fall  of  France — and  so  another  deathless 
victory. 

That  sea  power  will  beat  land  power  every 
time.  Admiral  Mahan  said  so  In  1890.  Wal- 
ter Lippmann  says  so  now,  and  it  must  be 
true. 

That  General  Wavell  has  liquidated  the 
Italians  In  Africa. 

That  the  Greeks  will  drive  the  Italians 
Into  the  Ionian  Sea. 

That  Turkey  will  fight  If  Hitler  Invades 
Bulgarlar  Ah,  what  hardy  fighters  those 
tough  Turks  are! 

That  Hitler  has  made  a  ghastly  miscal- 
culation in  the  Balkans.  He  must  now  fight 
a  dreaded  two-front  war.  A  blitzkrieg  is 
impossible  In  the  mountains.  Ah,  what 
hardy  fighters  those  Yugoslavs  are ! 

That  the  British  have  new  secret  weapons; 
they  have  solved  the  problem  of  defense 
against  night  bombing. 

That  Russia  will  back  up  Turkey.  Russia 
will  back  up  Rumania.  Russia  will  back  up 
China.    Russia  will  back  up  anybody. 

That  Japan  Is  hopelessly  bogged  down  In 
China.  The  guerrillas  are  making  her  task 
Impossible.    Japan  grows  weaker  every  day. 

That  $7,000,000,000  In  paper  money  for 
loans  and  leases  have  Hitler  stopped  in  his 
tracks. 

That  If  Hitler  cannot  win  this  year,  he  can 
never  win.  He  cannot  win  this  year,  so  he 
can  never  win. 

OUR    CRIP    IS    still    firm 

These  right  thoughts  we  have  conscien- 
tiously held,  one  after  another,  for  almost  2 
years,  and  on  some  of  them  we  still  have  a 
good  firm  grip.  The  fact  that  most  of  them 
have  turned  out  to  be  completely  mistaken 
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has  not  discouraged  us  in  the  least.  Tomor- 
row, over  the  air,  our  favorite  commentator 
will  have  a  bright  and  lovely  new  thought 
for  us  to  hold. 

I,  too,  held  thoughts  like  these,  tenderly 
and  against  aU  evidence  to  the  contrary,  untU 
France  capitulated.  That  was  a  fact  so  gi- 
gantic that  I  could  not  gallop  my  mind 
around  it.  It  plainly  marked  the  end  of  the 
balance  of  power  formula  by  which  Britain 
had  dominated  E^irope  for  300  years. 

Since  then  I  have  seen  one  earnest  popular 
conviction  after  another  blow  up  in  our 
faces.  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if  these 
exercises  in  metaphysics  are,  after  all,  the 
best  method  for  serving  the  cause  of  freedom. 

MOONBEAM  CHASING  VERSUS  BRUTE  FACT 

By  the  cause  of  freedom  I  mean  the  national 
Interest  of  the  United  States.  I  realize  that 
this  Is  dangerously  definite,  but.  after  all,  I 
really  care  about  the  United  States,  and  I  am 
not  quite  sure  what  freedom  In  general 
refers  to. 

Is  the  freedom  of  America  to  defend  Its  ter- 
ritories and  preserve  its  way  of  life  really 
helped  by  devoutly  believing  things  which  are 
not  so?  How  well  can  a  nation  of  moonbeam 
chasers  stand  up  against  a  combination  of  the 
most  hard-boiled  dealers  In  brute  fact  the 
world  has  ever  seen? 

I  refer  to  the  German  and  Japanese  strate- 
gists. They  win  their  victories  by  the  most 
painstaking  regard  for  military,  pclltlcal,  and 
economic  facts.  When  German  diplomacy 
broke  down  in  Yugoslavia  the  panzer  divi- 
sions were  right  there  to  march  Into  the 
breach.  Panzer  divisions  are  not  Invincible. 
They  can  be  licked.  But  to  lick  them,  is  it 
not  essential  to  face  realities  24  hours  a  day, 
with  no  excursions  into  never-never  land? 
Ask  General  Wavell. 

A  PLAN  SHOULD  BE  REAOT 

We  want  to  see  Hitler  beaten  so  badly  that 
almost  any  half-truth,  any  rumor,  is  mentally 
converted  into  full-fledged  proof  of  his  ap- 
proaching downfall.  Nothing  could  be  more 
dangerous  as  a  national  policy.  It  is  like 
going  into  the  ring  convinced  that  one  can 
readily  handle  Joe  Louis  because  he  belongs 
to  an  "inferior"  race.  The  next  thing  one 
knows  the  interne  is  shaking  his  thermometer 
in  the  ambulance. 

It  Is  said  on  all  sides  that  sooner  or  later  a 
show-down  must  come  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Axis.  In  one  form  or  another, 
either  military  or  economic,  or  both,  I  believe 
that  statement  to  be  true.  The  most  prob- 
able real  battleground  will  be  South  America. 
What  kind  of  a  battle  shall  we  put  up  If  we 
rely  on  right  thoughts  to  direct  our  strategy? 

If  we  refuse  to  believe  that  Britain  can 
fall,  and  all  our  plans  are  geared  to  that  end, 
will  there  be  enough  trees  In  the  country  up 
which  we  can  climb  If  Britain  does  fall? 
Britain  may  hold  out,  and  I  hope  she  does, 
but  I  should  like  to  have  a  plan  ready  In 
case  the  worst  happens.  A  man,  or  a  nation, 
is  a  feol  not  to  prepare  for  the  worst  in  the 
reeling  world  of  1941. 

IF    THIS    BE   TREASON 

One  of  the  right  thoughts  we  have  been 
told  to  hold  is  that  Britain  Is  our  first  line 
of  defense.  We  are  told  little  about  our 
second  and  third  lines.  After  Britain,  the 
blue  ocean — and  then  what?  Citizens  are 
entitled  to  know. 

Suppose  we  send  England  not  only  aid — 
which  she  certainly  rates — but  the  works? 
Suppose  we  give  her  the  best  of  the  Navy, 
the  air  force,  all  the  antiaircraft  guns  In 
the  place?  We  send  them  because  we  know 
in  our  secret  hearts  she  cannot  fail,  so  why 
not?  Then  something  slips.  Perhaps  God 
nods.  This  gives  the  Axis  a  nice  kitty  with 
which  to  commence  operations  further  to  the 
west. 

A  dozen  battleships,  200  destroyers,  a  thou- 
sand   flying    fortresses — ^a    very    nice    kitty 


indeed.  The  Navy  win  not  permit  such  a 
thing.  Of  course,  no  naval  officer  In  his 
senses  would  dream  of  it.  But  this  Is  exacUy 
the  kind  of  footless  action  which  a  policy  of 
holding  the  right  thought  leads  to. 

I  for  one  am  getting  pretty  tired  of  bank- 
ing all  cur  spiritual  capital  in  Europe,  and 
permitting  no  thought  that  our  treasure  is 
anything  but  safe.  One  calm  look  at  the 
mUitary  and  economic  situation  makes  it 
aU  too  clear  that  it  Is  not  safe.  It  is  in  the 
most  devastating  danger.  We  need  most  of 
it  right  here  In  this  hemisphere,  ready  for 
whatever  storms  may  come. 

If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  It. 


Resolution  of  Sons  of  the  ReTolution  in 
^     the  SUte  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  May  6.  1941 


Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  preamble  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of 
New  York  recites  as  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
society  "to  inculcate  in  the  community  in 
general  respect  for  the  principles  for  which 
the  patriots  of  the  Revolution  contended": 

Whereas  the  Axis  Powers  are  by  their  phil- 
osophy and  actions  endeavoring  to  destroy 
individual  liberty  which  was  one  of  the 
primary  principles  of  the  patriots; 

Whereas  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  sen- 
timent of  the  people  of  thie  Nation  is  over- 
whelmingly In  favor  of  defeat  for  the  Axis 
Powers; 

Whereas  this  sentiment  has  recently  been 
Implemented  by  the  passage  by  the  Congress 
of  the  so-called  lend-lease  law; 

Whereas  the  effectuating  of  the  above- 
named  law  depends  on  the  labor  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation— either  direct  or  In  taxes;  and 

Whereas  the  sentiment.  Implemented  by 
law.  effectuated  by  taxes  and  the  sweat  of 
American  labor  will  be  impossible  of  accom- 
plishment unless  the  materiel  manufactured 
here,  in  the  "Arsenal  of  Democracy"  reach 
those  for  whom  they  are  the  tools  to  finish 
the  job";  Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  Neio 
York,  That  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  of  America 
be  empowered  by  the  Congress  to  use  any 
and  every  and  the  liest  means  available,  or 
to  become  available,  to  Insure  the  prompt, 
continued,  and  uninterrupted  delivery  to  the 
struggling  people  abroad  of  the  materiel 
destined  for  them;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  our  considered  judg- 
ment that  while  this  may  not  effectively  keep 
America  out  of  the  war,  it  is  the  only  method 
left  by  which  the  war  may  be  kept  out  of 
America;  and  be  It  further 

Resotved.  That  the  widest  possible  publicity 
be  given  to  this  resolution,  that  copies  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Members  of  the  Congress,  the  other  SUte 
Societies  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  to 
representative  patriotic  societies  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  to  the  memliershlp  of  our 
own  society. 
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Prodaction  and  Patriotism 


EXTENSION  OP  RE&iARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or  PKNirSTXTAIfU 

IN  THE  SSNATB  OF  THB  ITMITED  STATES 


Txiesday,  May  6  (.legialative  day  of 
Monday.  May  S),  1941 


ADDRESS  BT  WHEELER  McMILLEN  BE- 
FORE SEVENTH  ANNUAL  CHEifUROIO 
CONFERENCE 


Mr.  DAVpS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  o!  the  Record  the  address 
delivered  by  Wheeler  McMillen,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Parm  Chemurglc 
Council  and  editor  In  chief  of  the  Pann 
Journal  and  Parmer's  Wife,  before  the 
Seventh  Annual  Chemurgic  Conference 
at  the  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago.  Dl.,  March 
26.  1941.  and  entitled  "Production  and 
PatrioUsm." 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccmu). 
as  follows: 

-  PkODUCnON   AMD  PaTUOTISM 


WS  WANT  TO 


OUS  AMXUCA 


(By  Wheeler  McMlUen,  president.  National 
Farm  Chemurglc  CotmcU,  and  editor  in 
chief.  Farm  Journal  and  Farmer's  Wile) 

Tbe  United  States — our  Constitution,  our 
riches  of  freedom,  oxu  wealth  of  natural  and 
created  resources,  the  farms  and  enterprises 
and  Institutions  that  flourish  under  our  flag, 
the  soil  from  which  we  have  grown,  and  the 
ways  of  life  that  are  ours — these  we  cherish. 
Today  we  afllrm  our  patriotism  with  an  vn- 
derstandlng  more  clear-minded  than  ever 
before  in  our  time. 

We  want  to  keep  our  America.  Living  and 
dynamic.  It  is  still  in  process  of  creation. 
Not  only  do  we  want  to  keep  it,  but  we  want 
to  keep  on  creating  it. 

We  know  the  way.  The  way  is  to  produce. 
Production  built  the  Nation  great,  and  only 
production  can  either  preserve  or  advance  our 
country. 

At  this  present  Interval  the  task  of  defense 
demands  vastly  Increased  domestic  produc- 
tion In  order  that  every  military  and  civilian 
need  may  be  safely  and  continuously  supplied. 
Should  the  needless  tragedy  of  war  engulf 
our  people,  the  ultimate  effort  in  produc- 
tion will  be  desperately  required  throughout 
tbe  conflict. 

Thp  after-era  following  defense  or  war, 
whatever  the  eventual  shape  of  the  world. 
Win  present  conditions  from  which  the  only 
rescue  will  be  production  balanced  to  create 
Jobs  as  well  as  goods. 

Were  there  no  need  for  defense,  were  there 
Bo  impending  catastrophe  of  war,  the  already 
monumental  burden  of  national  debt  would 
admit  but  one  possible  solution,  and  that  la 
the  production  of  enough  Income  to  make  its 
pa3nnent  possible. 

I^ave  out  war,  defense,  debt,  and  future 
depression— even  then  the  needs  and  dealrea 
of  the  economicaily  less  forttmate  in  our 
population  would  Impexiously  demand  that 
there  be  more  and  more  production.  Their 
chance  to  earn  oomea  only  when  production 
makes  Jobs  for  them. 

Today  we  open  the  Seventh  Annual  Con- 
ference of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Science. 
The  theme  of  our  meeting  is  "Chemurgy  In 
Defense — and  Beyond." 


Chemurgy  Is  a  doctrine  of  production. 
Chemurgy's  philosophy  seeks  that  every 
American  may  produce,  earn,  and  consume 
more.  The  spiral  of  prosperity  is  produc- 
tion. Jobs,  earning  power,  consumption,  more 
Jobs,  more  earning,  more  buying.  Tbe  spiral 
starts  wherever  new  earning  power  can  be 
Initiated. 

So  the  effort  of  our  economy  should  be 
directed  toward  enabling  our  own  people  to 
earn  more  buying  power.  Tou  can't  import 
Jobs. 

Our  132,000,000  people  can  absorb  fabulous 
quantities  of  goods.  Few,  indeed,  are  those 
who  have  reached  the  ceiling  of  consump- 
tion— who  have  bought  everything  they  want. 

Neither  have  Americans  approached  the 
ceiling  of  production.  We  may  not  even  be 
in  the  basement. 

A  dramatic  illustration  of  how  science  wlU 
expand  America's  power  to  produce  can  be 
taken  from  within  the  membership  of  this 
organization. 

At  the  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
a  member  of  our  board  of  governors.  Dr. 
Robert  A.  Bfllllkan,  is  installing  a  new  200- 
Inch  telescope.  This  Instnmient  will  pene- 
trate space  for  a  distance  of  1,000,000,000 
light-years — twice  the  present  maximum. 
The  scope  of  space  which  it  will  permit  to 
be  examined  will  be  multiplied  by  eight; 
eight  times  as  much  of  the  universe  will  be 
seen  as  is  now  within  the  reach  of  human 
knowledge.  So  great  will  be  the  power  of 
this  Instrument  that  If  the  Stevens  Hotel 
were  located  on  the  moon  Instead  of  here  on 
Bfichlgan  Avenue.  It  could  still  be  seen. 

On  this  program  Friday  morning,  another 
member  of  ovir  board  of  governors,  Mr.  How- 
ard R.  Huston,  has  promised  to  describe 
the  first  commercial  electron  microscope, 
now  in  use  in  the  laboratories  of  his  com- 
pany. .  A  mild  glimpse  toward  the  vast  new 
universes  of  knowledge  this  Instrument  will 
open  may  be  had  by  a  comparison.  The  most 
powerful  of  present  optical  microscopes 
might  enlarge  the  appearance  of  a  human 
hair  to  the  thickness  of  your  wrist.  The 
electron  microscope  would  give  it  a  diame- 
ter of  40  feet,  or  greater  than  the  width  of 
most  city  streets.  The  behavior  of  bacteria, 
the  character  of  cellular  and  molecular 
structtire,  will  become  known  far  more 
intimately. 

The  historian  who  writes  in  2041  may  very 
likely  put  down  that  the  great  events  of  the 
1940's  were  not  international  wars,  but  the 
first  use  of  these  two  Instruments  for  the 
multiplication  of  man's  seeing  power.  From 
these  new  realms  of  knowledge  will  come 
wholly  new  forms  of  goods  for  human  use. 
Lower  cost  methods  and  greater  durability 
will  permit  more  people  to  enjoy  more  things. 
Wastes  from  Ignorance  and  disease  will  be 
lessened.  Stirely  no  one  can  doubt  the 
power  of  the  United  States,  If  freedom  of 
initiative  is  preserved,  to  continue  Its  history 
of  heightening  human  well-being. 

The  Immediate  prospect  is  darkened  by  the 
hideous  shadow  of  war.  Wars  are  made  by 
politicians  and  plunderers.  The  fruits  of  war 
are  misery  and  poverty  and  taxation,  eaten 
in  the  bitter  sauces  of  hatred  and  moral  dis- 
integration. The  earth  is  growing  poorer  with 
each  day  of  destruction.  International  think- 
ers and  international  politicians  now  want  to 
intensify  the  destruction.  They  would  force 
Americans  to  exchange  what  could  well  be 
our  impregnable  security  for  a  share  in  the 
wcvld's  blood,  hate,  misery,  and  debt.  They 
may  succeed.  Some  of  us  are  marking  down 
their  names,  one  by  one.  In  otir  books  of 
memory. 

Wars  may  constime  the  accumulated  tokens 
of  wealth,  they  may  destroy  incredible  ton- 
nages of  material,  they  may  blow  out  the 
brains  and  shed  the  llfeblood  of  our  ablest 
youth.  We  have  to  deplore  the  setbacks  from 
war  at  a  time  when  science  and  Industry  and 
agriculture  have  prepared  new  advances  in 
well-being. 

But  after  war  comes  reconstruction — build- 
ing up   after   the   destruction.     Unless  the 


savagery  goes  on  endlessly,  there  will  still  be 
some  soil.  There  will  be  sun  and  rain  and 
atmosphere.  We  may  hope  to  preserve  tbe 
skills  and  sciences.  With  these  and  with 
earnest  labor  we  can  rebuild  the  American 
dream — provided  only  that  politicians  do  not 
entangle  us  too  deeply  in  the  snarls  of  inter- 
nationalism, and  provided  that  the  one  gal- 
vanic generator  of  productivity  remains — in- 
dividual hiunan  freedom.  Free  Americans  can 
cutproduce  totalitarian  slaves. 

A  foremost  danger  is  that  internationalist 
thinking  will  tend  to  center  attention  on 
fifth-rate  markets  in  other  continents  to  the 
neglect  of  the  world's  one  first-rate  market 
here  in  North  America. 

The  Government,  industrialists,  bankers, 
and  traders  have  spent,  lent,  and  given  enor- 
mous sums  to  make  sales  in  the  Orient,  the 
Antipodes,  and  in  the  faded  markets  of  de- 
cadent Etirope.  Even  while  they  are  being 
tempted  by  the  orchids  of  the  Tropics,  the 
home  orchards  are  full  of  golden  fruit.  One 
American  making  $4  a  day  is  a  better  and 
easier  prospect  than  any  10  coolies  or  peons 
each  earning  40  cents  a  day. 

On  the  farms  alone  of  the  United  States 
there  awaits  a  hungry  reservoir  of  needs. 
Once  amply  energized  with  buying  power, 
the  already  voracious  rural  market  will  per- 
form incredible  feats  of  consumption. 

The  United  States  census  counts  more  than 
6,000.000  farms.  Half  of  these  earn  nearly 
nine-tenths  (89  percent)  of  the  whole  na- 
tional farm  Income.  These  3,000,000  produce 
by  far  the  most,  and  therefore  earn  the  most. 
Chemurgy's  assignment  is  to  enlarge  the 
opportunity  for  all  the  6,000,000  farms  to 
produce  profitably.  The  way  to  accomplish 
that  is  to  enable  farmers  to  produce  every 
possible  one  of  the  agricultural  items  Amer- 
icans consiune,  and  beyond  that  to  dis- 
cover opportunities  for  farmers  to  produce 
new  things,  and  further  to  find  markets  for 
the  agricultural  wastes. 

Almost  everyone  agrees  that  $9,000,000,000 
is  not  a  fair  income  for  agriculture.  For 
years  groups  of  farmers  have  been  demand- 
ing th.-it  the  Government  guarantee  parity. 
Parity,  as  defined.  Is  a  movable  flgxire,  a  com- 
plex sort  of  mathematical  will-o'-the-wisp, 
compounded  on  the  relationship  between 
what  farmers  bought  and  sold  30  years  ago 
when  it  is  assumed  they  got  an  even  trade 
in  the  exchange  of  goods.  If  parity  had  been 
reached  last  year,  the  national  farm  income 
would  have  been  around  eleven  and  one- 
fourth  billions. 

The  goal  of  parity  is  insufficient  and  In- 
adequate. The  services  of  farmers  are  cer- 
tainly no  less  valuable  and  vital  than  a 
cross-section  of  other  services. 

The  1940  national  Income  was  $70,000,- 
000.000.  The  32,000,000  farmers  were  25  per- 
cent of  the  people.  A  fair  goal,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  have  been  25  percent  of  the 
national  income,  or  seventeen  and  one-half 
billion  dollars. 

I  might  easily  draw  an  enticing  picture  of 
the  Jobs  that  would  make  and  of  the  flood  of 
industrial  goods  that  would  move  from  fac- 
tory to  farm  were  the  agricultural  Income 
raised  by  any  substantial  figure.  More  per- 
tinent is  how  the  income  can  be  Increased. 

Most  observers  have  long  recognized  the 
basic  trouble  in  agriculture.  Too  much  has 
to  be  sold  in  a  buyer's  rather  than  in  a 
seller's  market.  Whenever  supply  and  de- 
mand relations  result  in  a  sellers  market  the 
situation  expresses  itself  in  good  farm  prices. 

Chemurgy's  constant  search  is  for  new  mar- 
kets, new  buyers.  That's  the  urge  in 
chemurgy.  The  percentage  need  not  be  large 
to  swing  a  situation  over  to  the  seller's  ad- 
vantage. We  have  seen  the  expansion  of 
soybean  tises  exert  that  effect.  Several  mll- 
Uon  acres  grew  soybeans  which  are  in  larger 
demand  than  the  corn  and  oats  that  other- 
wise would  have  occupied  the  same  acres. 
A  lower-priced  product  is  replaced  with  a 
higher-priced  one.  A  domestic  product  moves 
into  uses  formerly  filled  by  Imported  ma- 
terials.   More  than  15  percent  of  the  soybeans 
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are  turned  to  nonfood  uses,  enough  to  help 
make  the  markets.  The  growers  have  more 
money  than  if  the  new  crop  had  not  ap- 
peared.   That  is  chemurgy  in  action. 

No  crop  situation  is  more  difficult  than  that 
of  cotton.  No  crop  is  so  definitely  faced  with 
a  buyer's  market.  Has  chemurgy  anything 
to  contribute? 

Ordinarily,  some  12,000,0C0  bales  are  grown. 
From  eight  to  ten  million  bales  can  be  con- 
sumed domestically.  The  problem  is  either 
to  find  buyers  for  the  4,000,000  bales  or  to 
find  something  more  profitable  for  the  grow- 
ers to  raise.  The  export  market  Is  about 
gone;  in  the  long  run  a  blessing  may  be  seen 
in  the  disappearance  of  a  market  that  forever 
restricted  the  price  to  what  ii  coolie  in  Peking 
or  Penang  could  pay  for  his  shirt.  The 
process  of  finding  new  uses  may  add  a  little 
to  the  much-too-small  dent  it  has  so  far 
made  in  cotton  supplies. 

But  are  southern  farmeis  able  to  gi'ow 
nothing  else  than  cotton?  If  they  grew  all 
the  vegetable  oils  now  Imported,  a  greater 
acreage  would  be  required  ^han  is  occupied 
by  the  excess  portion  of  cotton.  They  cannot 
immediately  grow  all  of  the  2,000,000,000- 
pound  oil  imports,  but  we  know  they  can  grow 
some.  For  their  cottonseed  and  peanut  oils, 
chemistry  finds  added  uses.  They  can  grow 
castor  beans  for  drying  olle,  and  chemurgy 
hopes  soon  to  see  that  ciiOp  on  a  sound 
domestic  basis.  We  know  that  periUa  grows 
wild  in  the  South  and  therefore  wonder  why 
it  can't  be  grown  tame. 

Sweetpotatoes  grown  there  can  be  made 
into  starch  to  replace  the  three  to  four  hun- 
dred million  pounds  of  imports.  Wocdpulp 
and  paper  manufactured  there  will  add  fur- 
ther opportunities.  The  utilization  of  south- 
ern wood  products,  as  well  as  northern,  is 
steadily  opening  into  a  variety  of  new  markets. 
More  sugar  would  immediately  be  grown, 
both  in  the  South  and  in  the  beet  areas,  if 
restrictions  against  earning  by  farmers  were 
removed.  And  on  this  program  tomorrow 
we  shall  hear  that  cotton  itself  can  be  grown 
to  industrial  specifications  so  as  to  bring  a 
premium  In  a  seller's  market  Instead  of  a 
loss  in  a  buyer's  market.  Has  chemurgy  any- 
thing to  offer  toward  the  cotton  problem? 
All  It  asks  is  a  chance. 

The  export  crops  are  the  headaches  of  agri- 
culture because  they  consuntly  struggle  for 
outlets  in  buyer's  markets.  What  then  coxUd 
be  plainer  common  sense  than  to  make  the 
utmost  effort  to  bring  new  ctops  to  enough 
acreage  that  the  competition  will  be  among 
buyers  for  the  product  Instead  of  among 
sellers  for  the  market? 

That  is  a  basic  part  of  chemurgy's  program. 
New  crops  for  existing  or  new  markets,  new 
uses  and  markets  for  the  old  crops,  and 
profitable  uses  for  these  portions  of  produc- 
tion—stalks and  straw,  culls  and  byprod- 
ucts—that now  bring  little  or  nothing. 

Now  when  defense  is  an  uppermost 
thought  is  a  favorable  time  to  push  new 
crop  research  and  trial.  The  liational  defense 
will  be  imperfect  and  Incomplete  until  every 
single  item  of  either  military  or  civilian  need 
can  be  produced  at  some  price  and  in  some 
D'ace  within  our  borders  or  very  nearby.  You 
can't  defend  the  United  States  with  Imports. 

This  phase  of  defense  Is  being  neglected 
almost  wholly  by  our  Government.  Already 
shortages  In  drying  oils.  In  certain  essential 
oils  and  herb  products,  are  apparent.  Yotir 
Council  is  doing  all  it  can  in  these  situations. 
One  small  result  has  been  contracts  between 
users  and  farmers  for  some  hundreds  of  acres 
01  formerly  Imported  produjfts.  Industrial 
laboratories,  working  with  the  spirit  of  chem- 
urgy, are  heping  to  meet  the  drying-oil  and 
other  situations. 

The  great  defense  task  of  the  years  ahead  is 
economic.  Against  the  combined  assaults  of 
world-wide  depression,  poverty-stricken  pro- 
ducers abroad,  and  tax  collectors  at  home,  we 
shall  have  to  defend  American  Jobs,  American 
farmers,  American  business,  and  the  Ameri- 


can standard  of  living.  The  time  to  begin  on 
that  task  is  now.  The  one  possible  Insurance 
against  the  foreseeable  disasters  of  that  era  is 
to  take  every  possible  step  toward  increasing 
the  profits  of  fanners.  When  the  slump 
comes  we  dare  not  depend  on  foreign  mar- 
kets. There  won't  be  any  that  are  permanent. 
Industry's  one  real  hope  then  will  be  the 
American  farm  market.  If  the  one-fourth  of 
America  that  farms  is  then  prosperous,  the 
other  one-fourth  which  depends  directly  on 
farm  earnings  will  also  be  prosperovis.  Thus 
half  of  America  will  be  in  shape  to  consume 
the  products  and  services  that  sustain  the 
other  half. 

I  see  no  other  feasible  Insurance  against 
the  depression  everyone  anticipates.  If  any- 
one can  offer  something  more  practicable,  he 
should  be  heard 

Only  one  school  of  thought  objects  to 
chemurgy's  program.  This  Is  the  school  of 
Internationalism.  This  badly  educated 
school  has  never  learned  the  fundamental 
principle  that  production  has  another  func- 
tion than  the  mere  supply  of  goods.  A 
highly  necessary  piupose  of  production  Is  to 
supply  consuming  power  to  the  producer. 
The  Internationalists  contend  that  goods 
should  be  Imported  from  wherever  they  can 
be  obtained  most  cheaply.  They  fall  to 
take  Into  account  that  buying  power  must 
be  produced  In  the  United  States. 

What  would  be  the  consequence  if.  when 
the  wars  are  over  and  the  munitions  ma- 
chines turn  to  other  tasks,  the  United 
States  were  to  follow  that  policy  to  its  tilti- 
mate  absurdity?  Conceivably  somewhere  in 
Europe  automobiles,  plastics,  and  steel  and 
farm  implements  may  then  be  made  more 
cheaply  than  here,  so  we  buy  them  from 
Europe.  Industrial  Asia  may  be  sending 
radios,  ceramics,  textiles,  electrical  items, 
and  a  multitude  of  products  of  the  two- 
dlme-a-day  labor  of  the  Orient.  The  whole 
earth  will  have  bargains  then  to  potir  into 
America's  market.  Would  not  the  logical 
result  approach  extinction  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  our  people? 

If  carried  to  the  extreme  such  a  policy 
would  leave  Americans  unable  to  buy  either 
from  each  other  or  from  other  countries. 
As  long  as  we  have  unemployed  acres  and 
unemployed  men,  ovir  policy  should  be  to 
give  our  own  people  preference  at  every 
opportunity  for  production.  The  exporters, 
Importers,  shipping  interests,  and  bankers 
would  be  wise  indeed,  if  they  would  look 
at  the  records  which  show  that  the  years 
when  their  business  Is  most  active  are  the 
years  when  domestic  prosperity  Is  highest. 
The  internationalist  trade  doctrine  of  giv- 
ing away  American  earning  power  is  evil 
nonsense,  of  about  the  same  compound  as 
the  curious  internationalist  political  doc- 
trine that  foreign  trade  is  an  instrument 
for  the  promotion  of  peace.  Pull  produc- 
tivity and  prosperity  at  home  provide  the 
soundest  base  for  rational  expansion  of  our 
trode  with  other  nations. 

Chemurgy  Is  forthrightly  nationalistic. 
Ideas,  however,  respect  no  international 
boundaries.  Chemurgy  is  not  only  good  for 
the  United  States,  but  it  is  good  for  any 
other  nation  which  follows  Its  philosophy  of 
full  development  for  all  productive  agricul- 
tural resources.  On  this  occasion  I  would 
1  'le  particularly  to  extend  a  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  our  friends  the  chemurglsts  of  Can- 
ada, our  best  neighbors,  who  have  organized 
their  own  council  and  to  whom  all  our  mate- 
rial Is  available.  The  literature  of  the  Coun- 
cil goes  to  members  In  a  dozen  countries  of 
the  world. 

The  concepts  of  chemtu^  are  not  political. 
They  are  economic  and  scientific.  The  Na- 
tional Farm  Chemurglc  Council  is  not  politi- 
cal in  its  Intent;  never  has  been;  and  shall,  I 
trust,  never  become  so.  I  emphasize  these 
facts,  in  order  that  what  I  wish  to  say  next 
shall  not  tw  misunderstood. 


The  most  fundamental  division  of  opinion 
In  the  United  SUtes  today  is  the  cleavage 
between  nationalism  and  Internationalism. 
A  large  number  of  Americans  believe  firmly 
that  the  destiny  of  their  country  can  best  be 
achieved  by  undertaking  to  maintain  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  worship,  and  freedom 
from  fear  and  from  hunger,  within  the  bor- 
ders of  this  Nation.    They  are  nationalists. 

They  favor  full  development  of  the  natural, 
hiunan.  and  spiritual  resources  that  are  with- 
in the  United  States. 

They  definitely  do  not  believe  that  the 
growth  of  the  national  economy  has  been 
completed.  They  are  certain  that  wherever 
the  energies  and  skills  of  Americans  are  not 
restrained  the  frontiers  of  production  will  be 
expanded. 

Nationalists  believe  that  the  productive 
powers  of  the  United  States  are  such  that, 
unaided  and  unentangled,  every  border  and 
shore  of  our  States  can  be  defended  against 
any  possible  combination  of  aggressors. 

Nationalists  bold  deeply  the  conviction 
that  the  most  precious  rights  of  man  can 
best  be  preserved,  and  that  his  highest 
economic  and  cultural  destiny  can  most  cer- 
tainly be  realized,  by  concentration  toward 
building  higher  the  great  plateau  of  well- 
being  upon  which  the  United  States  now 
towers  above  a  less  fortunate  world.  Na- 
tionalists favor  the  i>eaceful  cultivation  of 
this  plateau  in  preference  to  plunging  down 
into  the  bloody  swamp  of  international  pov- 
erty. 

The  internationalists  hold  other  views. 
Their  doctrines  of  confusion  and  catastrophe 
are  widely  disseminated.  Indeed,  by  deter- 
mination of  a  majority  of  Congress  and  of 
the  Executive,  they  are  now  national  policy. 

No  matter  how  far  we  may  disagree,  in 
times  of  genuine  crisis  and  emergency  we 
all.  as  loyal  Americans,  subscribe  to  the 
sentiment  of  Stephen  Decatur  in  support  of 
our  country. 

There  is  no  disloyalty,  however,  in  point- 
ing out  that  the  great  issue  of  international- 
ism versus  nationalism  has  never  been  de- 
cided by  the  suffrage  of  the  American  people. 
The  internationalists  were  successful  at  the 
1940  conventions  of  both  parties.  The  Issue 
was  not  debated  In  last  year's  campaign 

No  one  of  us  these  days  can  see  far  into 
the  future.  There  is  every  indication  that 
we  shall  see  worse  times  before  we  shall 
see  better.  At  some  date  the  forces  of 
destruction  will  have  run  their  course. 
Then  will  come  the  task  of  paying  for  the 
damage,  and  of  endeavoring  to  resume  a  for- 
ward course.  Farseeing  leadership  will  not 
await  the  bottom  before  beginning  to  chart 
the  course  upward.  The  policies  of  inter- 
nationalism will  then  have  to  Jxistlfy  them- 
selves in  the  light  of  events. 

The  thoughtful  citizen  of  that  time  may 
refiect  upon  hUtory.  He  may  observe  that 
during  a  century  and  a  quarter  of  essentially 
nationalistic  policy  his  country  prospered  and 
the  well-being  of  Its  people  steadUy  In- 
creased; and  he  may  reflect  that  from  the 
time  his  leaders  turned  to  Internationalism 
the  advance  of  his  country  has  been  Irregular 
and  halting. 

If  this  guess  at  the  future  is  at  all  correct, 
the  doctrine  of  nationalism  will  be  thought 
about  and  discussed.  Its  values  will  emerge 
more  clearly  in  the  public  mind.  The  Issue 
is  not  yet  closed.  The  post-defense  and  post- 
war procediu-es  are  still  to  be  determined. 
It  will  not  be  surprising  if  major  political 
parties  will  be  forced  to  draw  their  lines  on 
this  division.  One  party  may  fiy  the  banner 
of  Internationalism,  and  another  the  ensign 
of  nationalism.  A  conservative  prediction  i3 
that  as  destruction  and  annihilation  pro- 
ceed, the  virtues  of  domestic  production  will 
become  more  clearly  understood. 

I  have  drawn  this  theme  to  your  attention 

for  a  definite  reason.     It  has  seemed  to  be 

appropriate   that   the   political   connotations 

I  of  these  two  forces  be  brought  out  Into  Vam 
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light.  With  the  futtire  Implications  in  full 
View,  perhaps  we  can  see  more  clearly  than 
otherwise  that  cbemurgy.  as  a  program  of 
production,  can  and  should  proceed  regard- 
less of  political  events. 

Internationalism  for  a  time  may  set  ua 
back  faster  than  we  can  go  forward,  but  It 
cannot  prevent  us  from  facing  to  the  front, 
making  whatever  countergalns  are  possible. 

In  the  final  analysis,  though  we  speak 
here  of  goods  and  things,  these  are  not  what 
really  concern  us.  Over  real  concern  Is 
people — the  human  beings  who  find  their 
lives  most  happily  expressed  In  productive 
activity  and  their  families  best  protected  by 
the  fruits  of  production.  The  great  objec- 
tives of  holding  the  economic  machine  in 
high  gear  are  not  mere  goods  nor  mere  dol- 
lars, the  great  consideration  Is  that  when 
the  machine  is  not  In  high  gear,  the  weakest, 
the  least  able  are  the  first  to  be  unem- 
ployed. If  America  can  continue  straight 
ahead  to  produce,  there  will  be  work  and 
opporttmlty.  With  less  than  that  Indiistrlal 
statesmanship  cannot  afford  to  be  content. 

Whatever  the  cour83  of  our  country,  now 
or  later,  there  is  patriotism  In  production. 
It  is  not  isolationism  that  we  preach,  as 
may  be  said  by  those  who  use  words  In  place 
of  reason.  If  we  ar  going  to  have  effective 
defense  against  any  imaginary  or  real  ag- 
gression, self-sufllclency  is  plain  common 
sense.  When  we  can  foresee  the  relentless 
approach  of  post-defense  or  p)08t-war  slxunp. 
It  is  plain  common  sense  to  prepare  by 
starting  to  produce  more  earning  pwwer, 
and  to  earn  more  buyiiig  power,  for  those 
who  will  need  It  most. 

I  am  one  who  firmly  believes  that  we  In 
the  United  States  of  America  have  an  inspired 
mission  on  earth.  Our  farmers,  working  with 
our  scientists  and  indxistrialists.  have  ban- 
ished famine  for  the  first  time  in  himian  his- 
tory. Our  scientists  and  Industrialists  have 
dissolved  distance,  overcome  gravity,  con- 
quered pestilence,  and  have  made  tremendous 
Inroads  on  poverty.  Ignorance  is  retreating. 
Hinnanlty  has  been  elevated  to  new  heighU 
to  America,  by  Americans,  here  in  our  invig- 
orating stmosphere  of  freedom,  under  rep- 
resentative government. 

First  among  present  obligations  Is  to  main- 
tain liberty  here — liberty  for  men  to  think. 
speak,  worship  and  work.  Under  the  blessing 
of  liberty  we  can  show  all  the  world  the  su- 
preme example  of  human  well-being  in  a  na- 
tion where  freedom,  production,  and  patriot- 
ism go  hand  In  hand.  We  cannot  hope  to 
force  our  ways  upon  the  peoples  of  the 
earth.  But  If  we  let  the  people  of  the  earth 
see  that  we  ourselves  have  devotedly  adhered 
to  freedom  of  speech  and  worship,  that  by  our 
way  of  life  freedom  from  fear  and  hunger 
can  be  enjoyed,  we  shall  most  effectively  ful- 
fill our  Inspired  mission  to  aid  humanity. 


Larry  Gilbert's  Twenty^fifth  Year  in 
BasebaU 


^    EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

or  LOmSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  6.  1941 


Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  a  century  ago  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see sent  one  of  its  most  gallant  and 
valiant  sons  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
W^efend  its  gates  against  an  invading 
army.---- 


The  name  of  Andrew  Jackson  will  al-  \ 
ways  be  synonymous  with  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  because  of  that  brave  soldier's 
magnificent  victory  on  the  field  of  Chal- 
mette.  New  Orleans  will  always  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee because  of  Andrew  Jackson.  He 
was  a  great  American.  He  was  a  typical 
American.  He  was  a  forceful,  fighting, 
two-fisted  American.  America  today 
would  be  a  better  nation  if  we  had  more 
Americans  like  Andrew  Jackson. 

Today  in  the  city  of  Nashville  homage 
is  being  paid  a  New  Orleanian,  and  I  like 
to  believe  that  this  much -deserved  honor 
and  homage  which  is  being  paid  this 
Louisianian  is  in  part  compensation  for 
the  debt  of  gratitude  which  New  Orleans 
owes  to  Tennessee. 

The  Louisianian  who  today  is  being 
honored  by  Nashville,  like  the  Tennessean 
who  has  long  been  honored  by  New  Or- 
leans, is  a  fighter,  a  man  who  has  won 
his  spurs  not  on  the  field  of  battle,  like 
Andrew  Jackson,  but  on  the  field  of  com- 
petitive sports.  The  man  who  is  being 
honored  today  in  Nashville,  like  Andrew 
Jackson,  is  a  man  who  has  never  been 
known  to  turn  his  back  on  a  friend  or 
retreat  from  a  foe.  This  man  represents 
everything  that  is  clean  and  honorable 
in  the  field  of  sports,  and  I  want  to  say  to 
the  State  of  Tennessee  that,  as  proud  as 
Tennessee  is  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  as 
grateful  as  Louisiana  is  of  the  part  which 
Andrew  Jackson  played  in  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans,  we  of  Louisiana  and  of  New 
Orleans  are  equally  as  proud  of  Larry 
Gilbert,  who  today  is  being  honored  in 
Nashville  on  the  occasion  of  the  begin- 
ning of  his  twenty-fifth  consecutive  year 
in  the  Southern  League,  as  player  and 
manager  and  developer  of  some  of  the 
brightest  stars  that  have  ever  shown  in 
the  baseball  firmament. 

America  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  needs 
more  men  like  Larry  Gilbert. 

America  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be 
a  greater  Nation  if  there  were  a  greater 
number  of  men  the  type  and  caliber  of 
Larry  Gilbert. 

In  these  days  of  peril  and  danger  to  our 
democratic  way  of  thinking  and  living 
we  need  men  who  have  known  success  in 
the  American  way;  we  need  men  who 
have  lived  by  the  American  way;  we  need 
men  who  believe  in  the  American  way  of 
doing  things  whether  those  men  come 
from  the  athletic  fields  of  competition, 
from  the  machines  of  industry,  from  the 
carpeted  ofiBces  of  big  business,  or  from 
the  plows  of  the  fanners  in  the  field. 
No  matter  from  what  walk  of  life  these 
men  come — they  must  all  be  fired  with 
the  knowledge  and  the  thought  that  the 
American  way  is  the  right  way  of  life. 
They  must  exemplify  in  their  every  ac- 
tion, their  every  word,  and  their  every 
deed  that  they  believe  in  the  American 
way.  that  they  live  in  the  American  way 
and  are  willing,  yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  die 
If  need  be  for  the  American  way. 

Larry  Gilbert  is  one  of  those  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  honoring  Larry  Gilbert  today.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Nashville  and  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee pays  homage  not  only  to  Larry 
Gilbert  the  man  and  the  individual,  but 
honor  and  homage  to  every  man  in  base- 
ball who,  like  Larry  Gilbert,  has  brought 


honor  and  fame  on  himself  by  doing  a 
good  job. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  known 
Larry  Gilbert  during  his  entire  baseball 
career. 

It  is  my  honor  at  this  time  to  represent 
the  congressional  district  in  Louisiana  in 
which  Larry  Gilbert  makes  his  home. 

As  a  small  boy  I  watched  the  progress 
of  Larry  Gilbert  in  baseball.  As  a  sports 
writer  I  came  to  know  Larry  Gilbert  well, 
and  I  came  to  appreciate  the  full  value 
of  his  friendship  and  his  full  value  to  the 
Nation  as  a  teacher  and  developer  of 
young  men. 

Larry  Gilbert  started  like  most  Ameri- 
can youngsters  as  a  player  on  the  sand- 
lots  of  his  native  New  Orleans.  He  was 
a  left-handed  pitcher.  Because  of  his 
prowess  at  bat  and  his  agility  afield  he 
soon  became  an  outfielder,  and  in  1914 
he  was  a  member  of  now  famous  Boston 
Braves,  "the  miracle  team"  of  the  Na- 
tional League,  which  found  itself  in  last 
place  on  July  4  and  at  the  top  of  the  Na- 
tional League  in  September  with  the 
championship  bunting  tacked  to  its  mast. 

It  was  this  team  which  subsequently 
defeated  Connie  Mack's  famous  Philadel- 
phia Athletics  in  four  straight  games,  a 
feat  not  to  be  duplicated  in  a  world's 
series  contest  until  the  invincible  Yankees 
strolled  onto  the  scene  and  into  the  base- 
ball arena. 

Because  of  a  leg  Injury  Larry  Gilbert 
eventually  was  sent  to  the  Kansas  City 
Blues,  from  which  club  he  was  purchased 
by  the  late  A.  J.  Heinemann,  of  New 
Orleans,  for  the  sum  of  $3,000,  which  was 
raised  by  "Heinle"  on  his  own  personal 
insurance  policy. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  6,  1917,  Larry 
Gilbert  walked  on  the  field  in  the  uni- 
form of  his  native  New  Orleans.  He  was 
not  to  take  off  that  uniform  until  he  had 
brought  much  honor  to  it  and  to  the  city 
he  represented. 

In  the  baseball  park  where  he  had 
chased  balls  and  acted  as  scoreboard 
keeper  he  was  to  find  his  greatest  suc- 
cesses. 

As  a  player  he  led  his  league  at  times 
in  hitting  and  number  of  bases  stolen. 
He  was  called  "The  Tris  Speaker  of  the 
Minors."  When  his  playing  days  were 
ended  by  a  pitched  ball  he  became  the 
manager  of  the  New  Orleans  team,  suc- 
ceeding the  late  Johimy  Dobbs. 

Winning  pennants  became  monotonous 
to  New  Orleans  under  Larry  Gilbert.  A 
Gilbert  piloted  team  never  finished  out  of 
the  first  division. 

Repeatedly  offers  came  to  him  to  man- 
age major  league  baseball  clubs,  but 
Larry,  devoted  to  his  home  city  and  at- 
tached to  his  life-long  friend  and  bene- 
factor. Heinemann,  refused  to  leave  New 
Orleans  and  passed  up  national  fame  and 
glory  because  of  loyalty. 

Heinemann  died  and  Charlie  Sommers, 
of  Cleveland,  succeeded  as  president  of 
the  New  Orleans  team.  Sommers  died 
and  new  people,  a  local  syndicate,  gained 
control  of  the  baseball  club,  but  still  Larry 
Gilbert  remained  in  his  home-town 
uniform. 

Cam.e  the  day  when  the  late  Fay  Mur- 
ray, of  Nashville,  tired  of  seeing  Nashville 
drawing  up  the  rear  guard  in  baseball, 
made  Larry  Gilbert  a  proposition  which 
would  give  him  half  interest  in  the  Nash- 
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ville  club  and  complete  charge  of  its 
operation. 

It  was  such  a  tempting  proposition  that 
Larry  Gilbert  could  not  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  it,  but  before  accepting  the  offer  he 
went  to  his  New  Orleans  employees  and 
asked  them  if  they  thought  he  would  be 
disloyal.  He  was  told  that  such  loyalty 
as  exhibited  by  him  had  seldom  been 
found  in  any  man  and  .was  advised  to 
accept  the  proposition. 

There  was  no  laughing  or  rejoicing  in 
New  Orleans  that  day  because  Larry  Gil- 
bert had  been  lost  to  the  people  of  New 
Orleans. 

But  there  wasn't  a  man,  woman,  or 
child  who  had  known  Larry  Gilbert  who 
did  not  wish  him  success  and  godspeed  in 
his  new  venture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  have  appeared 
rather  expansive  and  somewhat  superla- 
tive when  I  mentioned  Andrew  Jackson  in 
connection  with  Larry  Gilbert,  but  where 
in  America  today  is  the  real  baseball  fan 
who  does  not  think  it  is  just  as  important 
for  his  team  to  win  a  baseball  game  as  it 
is  for  an  army  to  win  a  battle? 

There  is  not  a  baseball  fan  in  New 
Orleans  who  does  not  feel  that  Louisi- 
ana's debt  to  Tennessee  has  been  repaid 
by  L-^rry  Gilbert.  There  is  not  a  base- 
ball fan  in  New  Orleans  who  does  not 
feel,  in  all  sincerity,  that  as  Andrew 
Jackson,  the  Tennessean.  saved  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  from  a  military  blitzkrieg. 
Larry  Gilbert,  the  Louisianian,  saved 
Nashville  from  a  baseball  black-out. 

When  Larry  Gilbert  went  to  Nashville 
he  took  a  team  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  and  p'.aced  it  on  the  top  rung. 
Today  Nashville's  baseball  team  carries 
the  championship  flag  over  its  park  be- 
cause Larry  Gilbert,  alone,  was  able  to 
plant  it  there. 

Larry  Gilbert  is  and  has  always  been  a 
credit  to  the  game  of  baseball. 

I  always  liked  the  thought  that  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  fields 
of  Eton  and  I  have  always  liked  to  be- 
lieve that  the  World  War  was  won  on 
the  athletic  fields  of  America. 

There  is  something  about  American 
sports  which  breeds  good  citizenship, 
which  develops  character,  which  makes 
good  Americans  of  those  who  participate. 
Larry  Gilbert,  during  his  25  years  in  the 
Southern  League,  has  helped  develop 
young  men  who  became  famous  on  the 
baseball  diamonds  of  America.  He  has 
developed  character  in  men,  young  and 
old,  whether  they  became  baseball  suc- 
cesses or  not. 

Right  here  In  the  city  of  Washington 
is  a  player  who  was  sent  here  by  Larry 
Gilbert  and  who  has  endeared  himself  to 
the  baseball  fans  of  Washington.  Buddy 
Myer  came  to  the  Senators  from  the 
Pelicans  after  being  grounded  in  the 
game  of  baseball  by  Larry  Gilbert. 

It  was  Larry  Gilbert  who  first  recog- 
nized the  possibilities  of  Mel  Ott.  the 
"little  giant"  of  the  Giants  and  probably 
one  of  baseball's  immortals  of  the  future. 

The  roll  call  of  those  sent  to  the  major 
leagues  by  Larry  Gilbert  is  a  long  and  an 
Impressive  one.  It  includes  names  per- 
haps forgotten  by  the  modern  baseball 
fan  but  recorded  in  baseball's  history  for 
all  times.  It  includes  such  names  as 
•"Gink"  Hendricks,  the  great  Dazzy 
Vance,  and  "Hank"  DeBerry  of  Brook- 


lyn, Walter  Barbare,  Carl  Lind,  Eddie 
Morgan,  Joe  Sewell,  FYeddie  Spurgeon, 
Odell  "Bad  News"  Hale,  Denny  Gale- 
house,  Johnny  Humphries,  and  others  of 
the  Cleveland  Indians;  "Pinkey"  Whit- 
ney, of  the  Phillies,  and  scores  of  others 
too  numerous  to  mention  at  this  time. 
A  complete  list  of  players  sent  to  the 
major  league  by  Larry  Gilbert  during  his 
25  years  in  the  Southern  League  would  be 
a  roll  call  of  the  great  and  near  greats 
of  the  American  and  National  Leagues. 

Last  year  the  roster  of  the  incredible 
Brooklyn  Dodgers  included  the  name  of 
Charlie  Gilbert,  the  second  son  of  Larry 
Gilbert. 

Larry  Gilbert,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  credit, 
not  only  to  his  profession  but  to  any  pro- 
fession. Never  once  hsis  the  name  of 
Larry  Gilbert  been  linked  with  anything 
that  was  not  honorable.  Larry  Gilbert 
has  always  been  a  gentleman,  on  and  off 
the  baseball  field.  Larry  Gilbert  is  an 
institution  in  baseball,  and  Nashville  does 
well  today  to  honor  him  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  his  debut  in  the 
Southern  Association  of  Baseball  Clubs. 

Larry  Gill)ert  is  as  popular  in  oppos- 
ing cities  as  he  is  in  New  Orleans  and 
Nashville.  Greater  tribute  can  be  paid 
to  no  man  in  any  field  of  endeavor. 

Larry  Gilbert  is  a  typical  American 
father.  He  has  raised  three  splendid 
sons.  His  devoted  wife  is  his  constant 
companion  off  the  baseball  field  and  his 
most  enthusiastic  rooter  from  the  grand- 
stands. 

New  Orleans,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  proud  of 
Larry  Gilbert.  Louisiana  is  proud  of 
Larry  Gilbert,  and  I  have  requested  this 
opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  National  Congress 
the  observance  of  the  launching  of  the  25 
years  of  consecutive  service  of  this  splen- 
did character  in  American  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  baseball  is  a  great  game. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  an- 
nually honors  the  game  of  baseball  with 
h  s  presence  at  the  opening  game  in 
Washington.  Baseball  is  recognized  as 
the  national  pastime.  Baseball  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  American  way  as  the 
democracy  under  which  we  live.  When  a 
man  has  served  honorably  and  faithfully 
in  the  game  of  baseball  he  deserves  full 
recognition. 

There  may  have  been  greater  managers 
than  Larry  Gilbert  in  baseball  but  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  minor  leagues. 

I  unhesitatingly  admit  that  there  have 
been  greater  players  than  Larry  Gilbert 
but,  Mr.  Speaker,  nowhere  in  the  Ameri- 
ican  life  has  there  been  a  more  loyal  and 
devoted  character  to  his  chosen  profes- 
sion than  Larry  Gilbert. 

Give  us  more  men  of  the  sterling  quali- 
ties of  Larry  Gilbert  and  we  will  have  a 
stronger  and  better  nation  in  which  to 
live.  Treachery,  disloyalty,  "fifth  col- 
umns," and  un-American  "isms"  would 
never  creep  into  our  daily  lives  if  more 
men  were  sparked  with  the  patriotism 
and  loyalty  of  this  man  who  has  gone  to 
the  top  of  his  profession  in  the  American 
way — the  only  way  we  should  know. 

I  join  with  the  city  of  Nashville  in  to- 
day saluting  Larry  Gilbert,  and  I  am 
proud  of  my  years  of  personal  friendship 
with  him  and  the  fact  that  I  number  him 
among  my  constituents  In  the  district 


which  I  represent  in  this  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Larry  Gilbert,  I  pay  you  the  Just 
tribute  of  your  long  and  honorable 
career;  may  you  live  to  observe  your 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  the  game  to  which 
you  have  given  the  best  there  is  in  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  on  this  occasion,  I  desire  to 
now  insert  in  the  Rccord  a  copy  of  an 
editorial  which  appears  today  in  the 
Nashville  Banner  by  Fred  Russell,  sports 
editor,  also  saluting  Larry  Gilbert  on 
his  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  the 
Southern  League: 

[Prom  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)   Banner  of 
May   6,    1941) 

A  graying  gentleman  with  flashing  brown 
eyes  will  walk  Into  the  Nashville  ball  park 
Tuesday  night.  May  6.  1941,  swap  his  btore 
clothes  for  a  white,  red-trimmed,  knee- 
panted  uniform  and  from  the  thlrd-baae 
coaching  line  manage  a  club  throvigh  another 
game. 

Just  another  game?  No;  It's  the  start  of 
Larry  Gilbert's  twenty-flfth  consecutive  year 
in  the  Southern  Asscclatlon;  the  launching 
of  the  twenty-flfth  year  of  one  of  the  longest 
and  most  magnificent  Individual  careers  the- 
game   of   baseball   has   known. 

First  as  a  player,  then  as  a  manager,  a 
leader  of  men.  Larry  Gilbert  has  come  to 
be  known  as  Mr.  Southern  League,  as  one 
of  the  most  thoroughly  popular  and  most 
highly  respected  flgures  in  any  sport  in  the 
entire  Nation. 

Nashville  is  proud  of  Larry  GUbert.  He 
Is  a  baseball  landmark,  a  credit  to  the  gam^j, 
a  credit  to  athletics,  a  flne  Influence,  an 
asset  to  this  city.  If  we  had  the  choice  of 
the  entire  world,  we  still  would  take  Larry 
Gilbert  as  Nashville's  basebaU  representa- 
tive. 


Newspaper  Publishers  on  National 
Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 


Tuesday,  May  6.  1941 


RESOLUTION  OP  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  1941  convention  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion: 

Whereas  the  directors  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  having 
considered  the  greater  opportunity  for  public 
service  afforded  to  all  American  newspapers  In 
this  time  of  grave  national  emergency,  and 
having  recognized  that  other  associations  of 
newspapers  and  newspapermen  in  the  United 
States  were  likewise  aware  of  such  oppor- 
tunity, called  a  conference  of  the  representa- 
tives of  national  ancl  regional  newspaper  or- 
ganizations; and 

Whereas  the  accredited  representatives  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  the  National  Editorial  Association,  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
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the  Inland  Dally  Press  Association,  the  New 
England  Dally  Newspaper  Asroclation,  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Association,  the 
New  Jersey  Preaa  As»cclatlon.  the  New  York 
Bute  Publishers  Association,  the  Ohio  News- 
paper Association,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  meeting  In 
the  city  of  New  Yorlc,  Tuesday.  February  4, 
IMl.  after  full  consideration  authorized  the 
Issuance  of  the  following  statement  of  their 
unanimous  purpose  and  Intent: 

1.  That  the  news^papers  recognize  their 
primary  obligation  to  further  national  de- 
fense In  every  possible  manner. 

2.  That  the  newspapers  also  recognize  their 
essential  duty  to  furnish  complete  and  ac- 
ctirate  Information  compatible  with  military 
neoMsltles. 

3.  That  the  newspapers  In  the  performance 
of  these  obligations  bespeak  the  cordial  con- 
sideration and  cooperation  of  Federal  and 
State  authorities  concerned  with  national  de- 
lense:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  viembership  of  the  Ameri-' 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in  an- 
nual meeting  assembled.  That  this  associa- 
tion hereby  unreservedly  ratifies  and  aflarms 
the  declaration  of  intent  as  approved  In  such 
conference,  and  decliu-es  its  purpose  to  make 
■uch  declaration  fully  effective  through  Its 
officers,  directors,  and  their  committees  for 
such  purposes  to  be  appointed. 


LiBcoln  and  the  G>iistitiition 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  May  6,  1941 


SSSAT    BT    LOUISE    BRIGGS,    OF    MANS- 
FIELD. OHIO 


Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  place  In  the 
Record  an  essay  on  Lincoln  and  the 
Constitution,  by  Louise  Briggs,  of  Mans- 
field. Ohio,  one  of  the  winners  of  the 
essay  contest  sponsored  by  the  American 
Legion  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  young  lady  lives  in  my 
congressional  district. 

The  essay  follows: 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  outstanding  among 
those  who  made  our  Constitution  the  bul- 
wark of  American  civilization.  In  thoee 
tumultuous  times,  when  the  chief  topic  of 
Interest  was  that  of  slavery.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln took  over  the  reigns  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Disagreeing  factions  were  led  to  open 
violence  because  of  the  heated  discussions 
of  this  topic.  President  Lincoln,  the  sturdy, 
humble  champion  of  the  underdog,  could 
not  stand  idly  by  and  see  all  of  his  ideals 
and  convictions  being  trampled  under  the 
feet  of  tyrants.  Such  conditions  covild  not 
be  tolerated. 

"All  men  are  created  free  and  equal"— on 
the  foundation  of  this  theory  our  Consti- 
tution and  Government  were  built.  Lincoln 
bad  no  desire  for  personal  wealth  and  popu- 
larity. His  chief  concern  was  for  legislation 
that  would  benefit  bis  friends,  the  common 
people. 

There  were  strict  constructionists  who  de- 
fled  anything  that  was  not  specifically  stated 
as  being  ethical  by  the  Constitution.    Then 


was  at  that  time  nothing  In  the  order  of 
constitutional  law  favoring  the  Negro. 
Neither  was  there  anjrthing  stating  that  he 
was  not  free  and  equal  with  a  white  person. 
Had  he  not  been  purchased  by  his  masters? 
Was  he  not  their  propsrty?  Did  not  the 
Constitution  say  that  the  Union  would  pro- 
tect a  citizen's  property?  These  were  ques- 
tions asked  again  and  again.  All  this  led  to 
serious  controversy  and  a  threatened  break 
between  States. 

The  result,  as  we  all  know,  was  that  South 
Carolina  seceded  from  the  Union.  Six  States 
within  as  many  weeks  followed  her  leader- 
ship. The  act  was  termed  unconstitutional 
by  the  northerners,  while  the  southerners 
contended  that  it  was  their  right  and  privi- 
lege. This  brought  to  light  the  greatest  de- 
fect of  the  Constitution,  the  Inadequate 
definition  of  States'  rights. 

The  great  Civil  War  settled  many  ques- 
tions; slavery  was  abolished;  personal  rights 
were  defined;  and  the  Federal  Government 
was  given  precedence  over  State  government, 
thus  establishing  governmental  prestige  be- 
tween States  and  maintaining  world  prestige. 
The  first  steps  to  the  realization  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  convictions  had  been  attained. 

But  this  was  only  the  first  step.  He  must 
yet  do  something  to  have  these  people  made 
secure  in  their  new-found  freedom.  In  the 
face  of  a  dissenting  cabinet,  he  presented  his 
proposed  constitutional  amendments  to  Con- 
gress. These  were  accepted  and  the  former 
slaves  were  made  lawful  citizens  with  the 
right  to  vote.  Had  Mr.  Lincoln's  Ideals  been 
fully  realized?  We  will  never  know,  for  he 
died  shortly  after  from  the  wounds  of  an 
assassin's  bullet. 

A  worthy  man  had  been  foresighted  enough 
to  see  what  would  happen  If  immediate  steps 
were  not  taken  to  knit  the  country  more 
closely  together.  He  set  aside  his  own  wel- 
fare and  gave  his  life  that  we.  the  reapers 
of  the  fruits  of  the  seed  he  sowed,  might  have 
something  of  which  we  could  be  duly  proud; 
something  that  we  could  revere  and  hold 
sacred.  He  and  the  people  who  gave  their 
lives  gave  us  a  heritage  that  has  made  ours 
the  most  beautiful  and  agreeable  land  in 
the  entire  world. 

The  Constitution  for  which  Lincoln  fought 
so  desperately  is  now  the  stronghold  of  our 
Nation.  Without  It  we  could  not  stand  in 
these  dark,  foreboding  days  of  war,  hatred, 
and  destruction. 

Truly  we  owe  to  otir  ancestors  all  the  sup- 
port that  we  can  give  to  the  protection  of  this 
document  that  was  their  Ideal  and  guiding 
light  in  the  establishment  of  a  Nation  un- 
surpassed in  all  the  world  In  liberty.  Justice, 
and  equality. 


Keeping  America  Out  of  War 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  5.  1941 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  men  are  constantly  rising  on 
this  floor  and  intimating  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  trying  to  get 
us  into  war.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Johnson]  a  moment  ago  read 
the  President's  statement  wherein  he 
said: 


And  I  say  It  again,  and  again,  and  again, 
that  I  am  not  going  to  send  our  boys  to  engage 
In  any  European  war. 

The  President  has  not  violated  that 
promise. 

There  are  men  on  the  outside,  many 
of  them  violent  political  enemies  of  the 
President,  who  are  doing  everything  they 
can  to  prod  him  into  violating  that 
promise  and  plunging  this  country  into 
the  European  war. 

They  hate  the  President,  they  want  to 
destroy  him.  They  want  to  wipe  out  all 
the  progress  his  administration  has 
made.  They  think  that  if  they  can  prod 
him  into  this  fatal  plunge  it  will  cause 
him  to  go  out  of  office  discredited.  That 
is  exactly  what  they  want.  They  want 
to  choose  his  successor. 

This  is  their  old  trick.  This  same  ele- 
ment licked  the  boots  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, then  turned  and  drove  the  dagger 
into  his  back,  and  then  proceeded  to  de- 
stroy the  reforms  his  administration  had 
brought  about. 

Tliey  are  becoming  impatient,  they 
seem  to  be  afraid  that  President  Roose- 
velt might  make  a  movement  for  peace, 
bring  this  terrible  war  to  a  close,  restore 
the  peace  of  the  world,  and  make  him- 
self the  most  popular  leader  on  earth. 
That  would  spoil  their  plans. 

They  would  not  mind  the  return  of 
peace  to  the  world  so  much  if  they  could 
first  destroy  Roosevelt,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  their  pound  of  flesh.  If  they 
could  accomplish  his  downfall,  then  they 
would  probably  demand  peace  and  brand 
him  as  a  warmonger.  Then  they  think 
they  could  elect  an  administration  that 
would  do  their  bidding. 

They  are  turning  heaven  and  earth  to 
get  us  to  convoy  vessels  into  the  war  zone, 
knowing  that,  as  the  President  has  been 
quoted  as  expressing  it,  "convoys  mean 
shooting  and  shooting  means  war." 

In  my  opinion  such  a  movement  would 
cripple  instead  of  increase  our  aid  to 
England.  In  the  flrst  place  it  is  not  nec- 
essary for  us  to  convoy  these  vessels.  It 
was  understood  when  the  lend-lease  bill 
was  passed  that  we  were  to  lend  or  lease 
these  vessels  to  Great  Britain  and  that 
she  would  operate  them  under  her  own 
flag. 

If  necessary  we  could  lend  or  lease  ves- 
sels to  Great  Britain  for  convoy  purposes. 
She  has  plenty  of  sailors,  well  trained  to 
operate  such  convoys.  Then  if  one  cf 
them  were  sunk  it  would  not  involve  us 
in  the  war,  since  it  would  be  under  British 
registry  and  flying  the  British  flag. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  to  con- 
voy these  vessels  under  our  own  flag  and 
one  of  them  were  attacked  it  would  more 
than  likely  draw  us  into  the  war,  paralyze 
our  commerce  throughout  the  world, 
probably  bring  Japan  into  the  conflict, 
and  impair  our  ability  to  furnish  the  sup- 
plies Great  Britain  so  sorely  needs. 

Some  men  are  clamoring  for  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  But  they  seem  to  be  in  a 
hopeless  minority  just  now.  I  wonder 
where  they  think  we  could  land  an  army 
in  Europe  if  we  got  into  this  war.  But  as 
I  said,  they  seem  to  be  in  a  hopeless  mi- 
nority, and  their  attempts  to  stampede 
the  President  and  the  Congress  into  war 
seem  to  be  "backfiring"  on  them. 
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President  Roosevelt  is  standing  by  his 
promise  to  the  American  people  to  keep 
this  country  out  of  war  and  not  to  send 
our  boys  to  fight  on  foreign  soil;  and 
while  Congress  is  rendering  every  pos- 
sible aid  to  Great  Britain  short  of  war,  I 
do  not  believe  there  are  a  dozen  Mem- 
bers in  this  House  who  would  vote  to 
plunge  this  country  into  war  today. 


Protection 


of    Shipments 
Lend  Act 


Under   Lease 


REMARKS 

or     I 

HON.  FOSTER  STEARNS 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  6.  1941 


Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  Speaker,  reference  was  made  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House  yesterday  to  a  resolu- 
tion recently  adopted  by  the  National 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Legion,  urging  the  protection  of  ship- 
ments under  the  Lease  Lend  Act.  In 
order  that  the  Members  may  have  the 
exact  text  of  this  resolution  before  them, 
I  take  pleasure  in  placing  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord in  full,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, together  with  another  resolution 
of  the  same  committee,  calling  on  the 
President  to  inform  the  country  more 
fully  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
that  confronts  us: 

TWO  RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BT  THE  NATIONAL 
EXECtmVZ  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LE- 
GION,   MAT    2,    1941 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  in  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Boston.  Mass..  September 
23-26,  1940.  adopted  a  resolution  whereby  it 
urged  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  exercise  all  lawful  means  to  prevent  the 
shipment  of  raw  materials  to  aggressor  na- 
tions and  that  it  continue  to  extend  to  all 
p>eoples  who  are  resisting  aggression  the  full- 
est cooperation  consistent  with  our  obliga- 
tions, our  security,  and  our  peace;  and 

Whereas  thereafter  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  after  fuU  debate  and  proper 
deliberation,  passed  House  bill  1776,  known 
as  the  lend-lease  bill,  whereby  the  Pre»tdent 
of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  to  extend 
aid  to  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  in  their 
efforts  to  preserve  to  the  world  the  priceless 
right  of  freedom;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  practical  and 
necessary  aid  to  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies 
requires  that  war  materiel,  food,  and  medical 
supplies  be  delivered  to  them;  and 

Whereas  there  is  grave  danger  that  vessels 
carrying  such  materiel  and  supplies  will  be 
Tittacked  by  belligerent  nations  In  violation  of 
International  law  and  in  violation  of  com- 
pacts heretofore  entered  Irto  by  such  bellig- 
erent nations:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion,  That  we  ear- 
nestly urge  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Nation  to  employ  such  units  of 
the  United  States  Navy  and  atixiliary  forces 
In  such  manner  as  in  his  Judgment  may  be 
required  to  insure  the  safety  of  American 
vessels  and   their  crews   by   guarding   them 


against  attack  from  any  source:   and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretaries  of  State,  War,  and  Navy 
Departments  have  publicly  stated  that  total- 
itarian aggression  constitutes  an  Immediate 
and  grave  threat  to  the  safety  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  under  such  circumstances  action 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  appropri- 
ate to  the  full  extent  of  this  emergency  Is 
vital;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
not  being  fully  Informed  of  the  true  facts,  do 
not  understand  nor  appreciate  the  dangers 
of  which  the  President  and  his  ofBcers  speak, 
nor  do  they  fully  comprehend  the  full  extent 
of  this  emergency  which  threatens  the  safety 
of  the  United  States  and  its  people  and,  there- 
fore, have  in  consequence  lapsed  into  a  peace- 
time complacency:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion  that  we  ur- 
gently request  the  President  and  his  officers 
to  Immediately  make  available  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  people  of  this  coimtry  a  fuU 
and  complete  statement  of  the  facts  which 
constitute  Immediate  danger  to  this  Nation 
as  they  see  It,  in  order  that  speedy  and  effec- 
tive action  may  be  taken  for  the  complete 
protection  of  the  country  and  to  insure  that 
singleness  and  unity  of  purpose  among  our 
people  which  Is  so  necessary  to  national 
safety;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Legion  pledge 
Its  utmost  support  to  whatever  plan  of  action 
shall  be  deemed  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  thla 
Nation. 


Bryan  County  Patriotic  Mass  Meeting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  5, 1941 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    DURANT     (OKLA.) 
DAILY  DEMOCRAT 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  report  published  in  the 
Durant  Daily  Democrat,  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  describing  a  patriotic 
meeting  held  in  Durant,  Okla.,  on  April 
23.  1941. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  people  throughout  the  Nation  will 
read  about  these  patriotic  people  whom  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  in  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Durant  (Okla.)   Dally  Democrat] 

Bbtan  County  Calls  on  Nation  To  Devote 
All  Its  ENEaciES  to  Defense 

Warning  that  America,  because  of  Its  own 
weakness,  Is  In  danger  of  being  next  on  the 
program  of  aggressors'  conquest,  nearly  2,000 
Bryan  County  citizene  Wednesday  night  called 
upon  President  Roosevelt,  the  Congress,  and 


the  American  people  to  subordinate  all  prl« 
vate  Industry  to  the  program  of  natit/nal 
defense  and  protection  of  the  American  way 
of  life. 

Starting  what  they  hope  may  be  a  national 
landslide  of  public  sentiment  against  com- 
promise with  capital  and  labor  In  their  dis- 
putes delaying  defense  production,  the  hun- 
dreds of  Bryan  County  "grass  roots"  patriots 
stamped  themselves  as  Interventionists  even 
to  the  point  of  feeding  the  beaten  nations 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  then  going  to  their  de- 
fense with  arms  and  ships. 

The  meeting  unanimously  adopted  a  reso- 
lution directed  to  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  American  people  demanding  curtail- 
ment of  all  nonessential  production  to  re- 
lease labor,  materials,  and  plant  facilities  for 
maximum  speed  in  producing  all  adequate 
defense  needs  and  calling  upon  capital  and 
labor  to  immediately  subordinate  personal 
gain,  "as  a  million  draftees  have  done."  to 
concentrate  on  every  effort  towMd  proper 
national  defense. 

Speakers  warned  of  the  critical  situation 
facing  America  and  its  form  of  government 
and  emphasized  all  American  people  must 
make  sacrifices  In  money,  time,  and  tem- 
porary loss  even  of  their  liberties  to  defend 
their  way  of  life. 

Businessmen,  professional  men,  ministers, 
farmers,  and  laborers  came  from  every  nook 
and  corner  of  Bryan  County  to  pay  their 
respects  to  dictators  and  other  enemies  of 
democracy,  even  to  the  naming  of  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh,  and  offered  thsir  services  to  their 
Government  In  its  time  of  danger  and  at 
another  crisis  In  Its  history  of  battling 
aggression. 

Visitors  were  here  from  many  neighboring 
counties  to  see  what  it  was  all  about  and  to 
carry  home  a  resolve  to  organize  their  own 
counties  along  the  same  line. 

John  D.  Steakley.  Durant  automobile  dealer, 
declaring  that  automobile  manufacture  Is  in 
competition  with  the  defense  program,  de- 
manded a  halt  in  the  making  of  automobiles 
for  private  industry  until  the  defense  pro- 
gram is  completed. 

Mr.  Steakley.  one  of  the  sponsors  and  chair- 
man of  the  meeting,  said  America  produced 
4.000.000  automobiles  last  year,  while  build- 
ing 1.500  airplanes  for  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Steakley  revealed  the  idea  for  such  a 
meeting  as  this  was  fostered  by  a  group  of 
Durant  men  14  months  ago.  "Maybe  It 
should  have  been  held  then."  he  said.  "We 
hope  it  is  not  too  late  now.  At  least  we  cant 
delay  any  longer." 

"Prance  fell  because  it  had  lost  its  Ideal." 
Q.  T.  Stubbs.  superintendent  of  the  city 
schools,  declared,  "and  our  greatest  danger 
Is  from  within — within  our  own  souls.  If 
democracy  will  not  work  it  Is  because  we  fall 
to  make  it  work.  If  we  fall  it  will  be  a 
defeatist  attitude  that  makes  us  fail." 

Mr.  Stubbs.  a  World  War  veteran,  also  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  meeting,  declared  that 
American  stock  living  in  19  Southwestern 
States  will  win  this  battle  of  defense. 

"We  are  the  orbit  around  which  unity  of 
130.000.000  American  people  can  be  attained." 

"May  we  be  spared  the  horrors  of  war,  but 
as  Christ  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  be 
willing  to  die  to  make  men  free."  said  W.  E. 
Utterback.  Spanish -American  and  World  War 
veteran. 

"Difficulties  between  labor  and  capital  are 
the  biggest  problems  we  face  in  prepso'lng 
to  defend  ourselves."  he  continued  "Yet 
America  has  never  yet  permitted  anyone  to 
hinder  its  progress  In  war  or  peace,  and  by 
Its  will  of  majority  it  again  wiU  surmount 
these  difficulties." 

"Prance  feU  spiritually  before  It  fell  mili- 
tarily," C.  C.  Hatchett,  Durant  attorney  said, 
warning  Americans  they  must  sacrifice  their 
own  pleasures,  their  own  means  and  their 
own  time  and  service  to  see  that  America 
does  not  fall. 
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"We  must  arouse  ounelves  from  the  non- 
entials  of  life.  It  will  uke  fortitude,  and 
It  Will  require  the  unity  of  every  man  and 
woman  In  America  to  overthrow  the  most 
brutal  aggressors  of  all  time.  We  must  have 
spiritual  guidance,  and  we  must  have  a  stif- 
fening of  our  moral  and  spiritual  life  to  ac- 
oomplish  the  task  before  us." 

County  Judge  Jake  Loy.  of  Sherman,  head- 
ing a  delegation.  Including  two  newspaper- 
men from  Grayson  County,  Tex.,  lauded  the 
spirit  of  Bryan  County  citizens  for  their 
action,  saying,  "I  am  going  to  ask  Grayson 
Coimty  to  do  what  you  have  done,  and  I 
commend  this  program  to  every  cotinty  In 
every  State   in  America." 

"We're  not  prepared  to  defend  ourselves, 
but  if  people  of  America  act  as  you  have 
acted,  we  will  be  prei>ared  and  very  soon," 
be  continued. 

W.  B.  Schooler,  publisher  of  the  Hugo 
Daily  News,  said.  "Can  we  do  less  than  our 
boys  have  done  who  are  in  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps?  We  owe  It  to  them  as 
mtich  as  we  owe  It  to  those  who  have  fought 
before  and  those  who  are  coming  after  us 
to  preserve  this  great  land  of  curs." 

A  letter  from  Capt.  Ralph  Ownby,  of 
Ninetieth  Brigade  headquarters  company  at 
Camp  Barkeley.  one  of  five  Durant  national 
guard  companies  In  the  national  service,  was 
read  to  the  assemblage. 
Captain  Ownby  said: 

"AH  members  of  my  unit,  and  I  think 
tbat  I  express  the  attitude  of  members  of 
the  other  units  from  Durant.  were  most 
pleased  when  we  saw  In  the  Durant  Dally 
Democrat  where  everyone  was  being  called 
to  a  patriotic  mass  meeting. 

"We  who  are  working  day  and  night  ap- 
preciate knowing  that  the  folks  back  home 
are  backing  us  up.  and  It  gives  us  ootirage 
•s  we  trudge  along  during  the  wee  hours 
of  the  morning,  moving  from  one  battle 
formation  to  another,  to  think  that  those  we 
respect  and  admire  are  Joining  hands  with 
us  in  our  efforts  to  carry  out  the  plans  which 
our  Commander  In  Chief,  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  has  so  carefully  laid  out  for  us. 
"express  to  each  and  every  one  of  them, 
our  Joy  In  their  participaUon  In  this  great 
cause  and  assure  them  that  we  jUl  give  all 
that  we  have  in  the  cause." 

The  event  here  attracted  newspapermen 
from  five  outside  cities,  and  other  newspapers 
and  all  the  press  associations  are  carrying 
accounts  of  the  meeting. 
_  Outside  newspapermen  here  to  chronicle 
the  first  meeting  of  this  character  ever  held, 
mX  least  in  the  Southwest,  were  Edwin  Hunter 
of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times.  Okla- 
boma  City;  C.  L.  Rlchhart,  Pbrt  Worth  Star- 
Telegram;  Newell  Johnson.  Sherman  Demo- 
crat; Paul  O.  Tooley,  Denlson  Herald;  and 
W   E.  Schooler.  Hugo  Daily  News. 

The  resolution,  adopted  with  a  thunderous 
•aye"  vote  and  signed  by  more  than  half 
those  present,  is: 

"Be  It  known  to  all  that  we.  the  God- 
fearing, freedom-loving  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  living  in  Durant  and  Bryan 
County,  Okla.,  do  hereby  assemble  otir- 
selves,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  tmder  the 
Tights,  privileges,  and  responsibilities  guar- 
anteed by  our  Constitution,  for  the  pvirpoee 
cf  considering  the  serious  problems  that 
affect  and  threaten  the  continuance  of  otir 
democratic  way  of  life  and  the  perpetuity  of 
our  Nation. 

"Because  we  love  peace  and  want  to  share 
Its  blessings  with  all  mankind,  we  declare  the 
following  principles  and  purposes,  and  rec- 
ommend the  same  to  our  national  leader, 
PreaMent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt;  to  our  Con- 
greas;  and  to  ovir  fellow  citizens  throtighout 
tbe  Nation: 

First.  Curtail  or  eliminate  nonessential 
production  to   release  labor,  materials,  and 


plant  facilities  for  maximum  speed  In  pro- 
ducing all  adequate  defense  needs;   and 

Second.  That  capital  and  labor  immediately 
be  forced  to  subordinate  personal  gains,  as  a 
million  draftees  have  done,  to  concentrate  on 
every  effort  toward  proper  national  defense. 

"nUrd.  That  we  and  all  other  liberty-loving 
Americans  be  called  upon  to  pledge  sacrifices 
for  defense  and  liberty. 

Adopted  on  this  the  23d  day  of  April,  IMl, 
at  Dtirant,  Okla. 

The  unusual  and  Impressive  ceremony  was 
opened  with  advancing  of  the  colors  by  Sons 
of  the  American  Legion.  The  Dtirant  High 
School  band,  directed  by  Theo  Nix,  enter- 
tained with  a  half  dozen  numbers  or  more 
while  the  crowd  was  gathering. 

Rev.  Cecil  A.  Denney,  pastor  of  the  First 
Christian  Church,  opened  the  service  with 
Invocation,  and  Rev.  Fred  Mesch,  pastor  of 
the  First  Methodist  Church,  gave  the  bene- 
diction. 

DxTBANT.  Okla.,  April  25,  1941. 
His  Excellency,  Franklin  D.  Roosevilt, 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Deax  Mr.  Pkxsidint:  We  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  to  you  a  message  from  the  citi- 
zens of  Durant  and  Bryan  County,  Okla.,  as 
expressed  In  an  assembled  mass  meeting. 

The  citizens  have  felt  for  several  months 
that  they  should  assemble  themselves  and 
convey  to  you  their  convictions  as  affecting 
the  national-defense  program.  Such  a  meet- 
ing was  held  Wednesday  evening.  April  23, 
with  some  eighteen  hundred  loyal  citizens 
from  all  walks  of  life  of  this  county  present. 
The  conclusions  of  our  citizens  are  frankly 
stated  In  the  resolutions  herewith  attached 
that  were  iinanlmously  adopted  and  signed. 
In  the  press  of  the  crowd  some  names  were 
not  sectired,  but  there  were  no  objectors. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  similar  meetings  may 
be  held  throughout  the  Nation  in  order  to 
unify  thinking  and  to  strengthen  otir  people 
to  support  our  national  program  as  you  de- 
velop it.  We  stand  ready  and  willing  to  be 
used  in  this  program  on  your  command. 
Respectfully   submitted. 

J.  D.  Steaklet, 

L.  F.  LsE. 

M.  W.  FrrzGERALo, 

HoLLis  Hampton, 

Glznit  M.  McDonald. 

G.  T.  Stubbs, 

Commitee. 

Be  It  known  to  all  that  the  God-fearing, 
freedom-loving  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  living  in  Durant,  and  Bryan 
County,  Okla.,  do  hereby  assemble  themselves, 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  under  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  responsibilities  guaranteed  by 
their  Constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  serious  problems  that  affect  and 
threaten  continuance  of  our  democratic  way 
of  life  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  Nation. 

Because  we  love  peace  and  want  to  share 
its  blessings  with  all  mankind,  we  declare 
the  following  principles  and  purposes,  and 
recommend  the  same  to  our  national  leader. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  to  our  Con- 
gress, and  to  our  fellow  citizens  throughout 
the  Nation: 

Curtail  or  eliminate  nonessential  produc- 
tion to  release  labor,  materials,  and  plant 
facilities  for  maximum  speed  in  producing 
all  adequate  defense  needs; 

That  capital  and  labor  Immediately  be 
forced  to  subordinate  personal  gains,  as  a 
million  draftees  have  done,  to  concentrate 
on  every  effort  toward  proper  national  de- 
fense: and 

Tbat  we  and  all  other  llberty-lovlng  Amer- 
icans be  called  upon  to  pledge  sacrifices  for 
defense  and  liberty. 


Four  United  SUtet  Objecthret 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANGS  CASE 

or  BotrrH  dakota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  6,  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM   THE    SIOUX    CITY 
(IOWA)    TRIBUNE 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Sioux  City 
(Iowa)  Tribune  of  April  10, 1941 : 

(From   the   Siotix   City    (Iowa)    Tribune   of 

April  10,  1941  ] 

rotJB  uNrrxD  states  objectives 

Nowhere  have  we  seen  a  better  summing 

up  of  th'    American  attitude  toward  the  war 

than  was  made  by  Representative  Kakl  E. 

MtTNDT,  of  South  Dakota  during  the  course  of 

a  recent  congressional   debate.     He   reduced 

American  objectives  to  four;   and  here  they 

are: 

1.  That  America  stay  out  of  the  war. 

2.  That  we  extend  all  aid  short  of  war  to 
Britain   and   her   associates. 

3.  That  we  build  and  protect  oiu  own  Mili- 
tary Establishments  so  as  to  make  this  coun- 
try Impregnable. 

4.  Thst  we  preserve  in  this  country  our 
American  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment in  which  the  executive,  the  legislative, 
and  the  Judicial  branches  share  coordinate 
power. 

Can  you  state  the  American  viewpoint  and 
purpose  more  succinctly  than  Mr.  MtJNDX 
has  done? 

No  doubt  our  country  seemed  to  wobble 
a  bit  and  to  squabble  a  lot  in  trying  to  adhere 
to  such  a  four-point  policy  as  the  versatile 
South  Dakotan  has  outlined,  but  on  the 
whole  It  has,  up  to  now,  stuck  fairly  close  to 
objectives. 

We  may  have  left  an  opening  here  and 
there  through  which  some  subversive  doc- 
trine might  creep  In,  or  which  might  be  taken 
for  authority  for  subversive  action.  Is  so. 
the  fault  escaped  detection  In  weeks  of  de- 
bate and  a  great  many  p>eople  have  misjudged 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  American 
officials. 


Wake  Up,  Fiorello 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  May  6.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  HRRATD 
TRIBUNE 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  follow- 
ing: 
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It  is  getting  to  be  a  daily  occurrence  to 
find  editorials  in  our  leading  newspapers 
similar  to  this  one,  complaining,  on  be- 
half of  our  citizens,  against  the  ineflB- 
ciency  and  neglect  of  the  present  admin- 
istration of  the  city  of  New  York,  headed 
by  Mayor  LaGuardia.  I  regret  that  New 
York  City  has  such  an  administration, 
but  we  must  face  the  facts  andadmlt  that 
the  people  of  New  York  are  not  getting 
the  character  of  service  which  they  de- 
serve and  for  which  they  are  paying 
exorbitant  taxes. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May 
6.   1941] 

The  police  apparently  have  solved,  quickly 
and  efficiently,  the  murder  of  Harry  V.  Max- 
well, the  advertising  man  who  was  shot  and 
killed  early  Sunday  while  sitting  in  a  parked 
automobile  with  a  woman  companion  in  East 
Eighty-first  Street.  This  is  good  work  and 
deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  the  community. 
And  yet  the  situation  disclosed  by  this  tragic 
case  is  exceedingly  serious.  There  have  been 
many  reports  recently  of  thugs  who  made  a 
systematic  practice  of  robbing  parked  auto- 
mobiles, and  in  some  Instances  the  occupants 
have  been  forcibly  abducted  and  driven  away. 
In  one  case  reported  to  the  police  the  robbers 
forced  their  way  Into  an  automobile  which 
had  only  paused  to  wait  for  a  traffic  light  to 
change.  If  the  confession  of  the  prisoner  in 
the  Maxwell  killing  Is  to  be  relied  upon  (and 
it  sounds  perfectly  plausible),  he  and  an 
accomplice  had  made  a  living  by  preying  on 
persons  sitting  in  parked  automobiles,  and  it 
is  probable  that  other  combinations  of  crooks 
have  been  doing  the  same  thing. 

All  this,  notwithstanding  the  arrest  in  the 
Maxwell  episode,  reflects  a  condition  in  this 
city  which  Is  downright  disgraceful.  Rob- 
beries and  beatings  of  persons  In  automobiles 
have  been  serious  enough,  deserving  of  grave 
concern,  but  it  has  taken  a  murder  to  focus 
public  attention  upran  this  menace  to  public 
safety — a  menace  which,  admittedly,  is  not 
so  easy  to  fight.  Some  drivers,  often  after 
having  had  a  threatening  experience  or  two, 
have  made  it  a  habit  to  lock  all  the  doors  of 
their  automobiles  from  the  inside,  not  only 
while  parked  but  whUe  driving  about  the 
city.  This,  no  doubl  is  a  highly  sensible 
precaution,  and  perhaps  all  drivers  should  be 
as  careful,  but  at  the  same  time  the  fact  that 
such  devices  are  necessary  is  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  thought.  Surely  there  should  be 
better  protection.  New  York  boasts  of  the 
ablest  police  force  anywhere,  and  Its  detective 
arm  regularly  demonstrates  its  alertness  and 
ingenuity  in  solving  serious  crimes.  What 
we  need  now,  clearly,  is  effective  measures 
before,  rather  than  after,  the  event.  We 
decline  to  believe  that  it  is  necessary  for  mo- 
torists, no  matter  what  the  time  of  night,  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  hoodlums  and  potential 
killers. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Waterway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  May  6.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  THE  W.  H.  PUGH  COAL  CO.. 
RACINE.  WIS. 


Mr.    BOLLES.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  a  letter  from  the  W.  H. 
Pugh  Coal  Co.,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  a  com- 
pany which  has  been  connected  with 
Great  Lakes  transportation  for  nearly  a 
century,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway, 
as  follows: 

W.  H.  Pitch  Coal  Co., 
Racine.  Wis..  April  23,  1941. 
Congressman  Stephen  Bolles, 

House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Boixes:  The  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  proposal  is  up  for  considera- 
tion, and  we  thought  probably  you  would  like 
to  have  our  viewpoint  on  that  question.  Let 
me  state  that  our  company  has  been  con- 
nected with  Great  Lakes  transportation  for 
nearly  a  century,  and  we  can  see  no  advan- 
tage to  your  district  if  this  project  is  com- 
pleted. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  taxpayers 
will  be  carrying  a  terrific  burden  in  the  years 
to  come  because  of  this  defense  program,  and 
anything  nonessential  should  not  be  consid- 
ered at  this  time. 

The  principal  traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes  Is 
coal,  grain,  iron  ore,  and  stone.  These  con- 
stitute well  over  90  percent  of  the  total  ton- 
nage and  wotild  not  in  any  way  be  benefited 
by  the  proposed  waterway.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  would  probably  be  harmed,  as  you 
would  have  foreign  boats  with  cheap  crews 
carrying  merchandise  which  Is  now  being 
carried  by  American  ships  paying  a  high  wage 
scale. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 
some  movement  of  wood  pulp  into  northern 
Wisconsin  from  Sweden  and  Finland  and  a 
few  cargoes  of  potter's  clay  for  use  at  the 
Kohler  plant  at  Sheboygan.  However,  the 
vessels  carrying  this  material  are  of  a  size 
that  the  present  waterway  is  suitable  for  their 
use.  and  there  would  be  a  very  slight  saving 
In  having  larger  cargo  ships  in  this  trade. 

Under  normal  conditions  wheat  can  be  car- 
ried from  the  head  of  the  Lakes  to  England 
for  about  10  cents  a  bushel  on  the  combina- 
tion raU-and-vessel  rate.  Of  course,  in  times 
of  war,  the  vessel  rates  are  vastly  increased, 
but  any  ships  using  the  proposed  waterway 
would,  of  course,  be  subject  to  a  similar  in- 
crease in  wartimes.  In  this  connection  it 
might  be  well  to  note  that  United  States  is 
going  to  have  a  very  difficult  time  exporting 
grain  in  the  future,  as  this  trade  has  been 
dwindling  for  many  years,  and  when  hos- 
tilities cease  there  is  very  little  prospect  for 
this  country  to  export  grain  in  competition 
with  depreciated  currencies  and  cheap  labor 
In  foreign  grain-raising  countries.  Another 
thing  to  be  considered  Is  that.  If  through  the 
construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway, 
larger  cargo  boats  could  come  direct  to  Lake 
Michigan  ports,  they  would  bring  cheap  for- 
eign goods  into  this  territory  in  somewhat 
larger  volume  than  in  the  past  and  will  be 
placing  American  Industry  and  labor  under 
competition  with  cheap  products,  which 
surely  would  not  be  to  their  advantage. 

As  a  power  project,  the  competition  is  en- 
tirely without  merit,  as  the  original  cost  is 
entirely  too  high.  Even  at  the  present  time 
they  are  producing  power  cheaper  in  Wis- 
consin, with  coal,  than  It  Is  being  produced 
at  Niagara  Falls  with  water  power,  and  the 
Niagara  Falls  plant  has  an  Investment  that 
would  be  only  a  fraction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  consideration  be 
given  to  the  fact  that  the  lake  cargo  boats, 
as  a  nUe,  will  not  be  adapted  for  ocean  travel, 
as  the  construction  Is  entirely  different,  and 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  Interchange  them 
successfully. 

It  seems  that  the  above  facts  are  sufficient 
reason  for  not  considering  the  waterway  proj- 
ect at  all  feasible,  and  It  Is  our  hope  that 
you  will  use  your  best  efforts  against  It. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  H.  Pugh  Coal  Co.. 
W.  H.  Pugh,  President. 


Petition  Af  ainst  Inyolvement  of  United 
States  in  Foreign  Wars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  6,  1941 


PETITION    OF    ELECTIVE    OFFICIAUS    OF 
ORANGE  COUNTY,  IND. 


Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  petition 
signed  by  elective  officials  of  Orange 
County,  Ind.: 

Paoli,  Ind.,  April  26. 1941. 
We,  the  undersigned,  duly  elected  officials 
of  Orange  County,  Ind.,  believing  we  repre- 
sent the  views  of  a  large  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  county,  realizing  the  impossibility 
of  their  each  signing  such  petition,  do,  upon 
their  behalf  and  la  accordance  with  our  own 
personal  views,  hereby  petition  you,  the  Hon- 
orable Earl  Wilson,  Congressman  from  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  of  Indiana,  re- 
questing that  you  do  all  In  your  power,  both 
by  your  vote  and  your  most  valuable  influ- 
ence, to  defeat  any  measure  which  in  your 
opinion  may  In  any  way  have  a  tendency  to 
involve  this  Nation  in  the  European  war,  and 
that  you  wholeheartedly  support  all  measures 
destined  to  prohibit  such  involvement. 

A.  R.  Oassaway,  auditor  of  Orange 
Coimty,  Ind.;  W.  O.  Rltter,  clerk 
of  Orange  Circuit  Covirt,  Ind. 
Bruce  McFall,  treasurer  of  Orange 
County,  Ind.;  Noble  Ellis,  sheriff  of 
Orange  County,  Ind.;  Garrett  Fer- 
guson, recorder  of  Orange  County, 
Ind.;  Ira  Quakenbush,  assessor  of 
Orange  County,  Ind.;  Charles  R. 
McClaln,  surveyor  of  Orange 
County,  Ind.;  Orville  E.  Cornwell, 
superintendent  of  public  schools  of 
Orange  County,  Ind. 


The  Chiyalry  of  Ireland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  A.  GAVAGAN 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  May  6.  1941 


Mr.  GAVAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my 
colleagues  of  the  House,  I  was  thrilled 
yesterday  learning  that  the  government 
of  Eire  rushed  aid  and  assistance  to 
bombed  and  shattered  Belfast,  Ireland. 
Once  again  Irishmen  extended  the  hand 
of  brotherhood  to  stricken  humanity. 
Once  again  southern  Ireland  exemplified 
to  all  the  world  her  attributes  of  Chris- 
tian chivalry  and  brotherly  love.  She 
has  always  done  so  in  spite  of  what  one 
may  call  the  perversion  of  history.  I 
have  always  believed  that  were  I  a  teach- 
er of  history  I  would  best  serve  by  teach- 
ing the  direct  opposite  to  present  under- 
standing of  certain  events.     One  such 
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event  would  be  the  historical  background 
of  the  artificial  barrier  known  as  North 
and  South  Ireland.  Pew  really  under- 
stand that  this  historical  anachronism 
was  conceived  in  the  mind  of  Cromwell, 
described  by  the  English  historian,  Clar- 
endon : 

A  brave,  bad  man,  with  all  the  wickedness 
for  which  hell  Are  la  prepared. 

The  common  understanding  of  Ire- 
land—even by  some  claiming  intelli- 
gence— is  a  people  and  nation  irrevocably 
divided  by  basic  religious  and  racial  bar- 
riers. This  is  the  common  belief  even  of 
so-called  Intellectuals  who  never  "drank 
deep  the  cup."  The  historical  truth, 
however,  is  that  in  all  the  tragic  and 
heroic  struggle  for  Irish  liberty  and  hu- 
man Justice,  the  Protestant  sons  of  Ire- 
land gave  t^eir  blood  and  lives  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  Ireland's  freedom.  Need 
I  recall  the  names  of  Wolff  Tone,  Robert 
Emmett,  Charles  S.  Pamell.  Sir  Roger 
Casement,  and  a  host  of  others,  forming 
a  galaxy  of  men  whose  minds,  souls,  and 
lives  were  consecrated  and  dedicated  to 
the  holy  cause  of  Irish  freedom. 

Yea.  I  rejoice  that  Eire  today  has  her 
Eamon  de  Valera  who  the  love  of  hu- 
manity and  justice  prompted  to  rush  to 
stricken  Belfast  the  aid  and  assistance 
of  the  Instrumentalities  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Eire.  The  Prime  Minister  acted 
even  In  spite  of  a  prior  German  warning 
of  like  destruction  to  Eire.  In  the  event 
of  aid  and  assistance  to  Northern  Ireland. 
Real  Irishmen  heed  not  the  braggart's 
boast  and  scorn  his  threats. 

The  New  York  Times  of  today  contains 
an  editorial  that  I  believe  timely  and 
worthy  of  your  thought  and  attention, 
and  which  I  include  in  part  in  these  re- 
marks, as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times] 

WAWmS  BTTUrZD  AWAT 

To  aave  Belfast,  capital  of  the  black  north. 
where  so  many  bitter  battles  have  been 
fought  between  Irishmen,  southern  Ireland 
rushed  to  her  neighbor  her  own  flre-flghtlng 
tMigades  and  ambulance  corps  during  Sun- 
day night's  terrific  air  raid.  Eire  forgot  her 
neutrality  In  speeding  Instant  aid  to  the 
victims  of  the  Nail  holocaust,  which  did 
less  damage  to  Britain's  biggest  shipyards 
than  to  ofllce  buildings,  churches,  and  thou- 
sands of  workers'  homes.  She  defied  the 
threat  received  after  a  previous  raid,  when 
German  planes  dropped  warnings  that  Dub- 
lin might  be  given  fires  of  her  own  to  put 
out  If  she  persisted  In  helping  her  north- 
em  neighbors.  And  Irishmen  on  both  sides 
of  the  dividing  line  forgot  their  ancient 
feud  as  they  worked  together  in  the  smok- 
ing ruins  of  an  Irish  city. 

A  mingled  wave  of  sympathy  and  grati- 
tude has  drawn  Belfast  and  Dublin  closer 
than  they  have  been  in  a  generation.  Against 
the  forces  of  destruction  battering  down 
their  common  world,  they  have  discovered 
that  they  are  more  united  by  the  ties  of 
hunuuilty  and  clvUlzatlon  than  they  are 
divided  by  political  antagonisnu  and  rell- 
glotis  differences.  Chalk  up  this  achievement 
to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Hitler.  He  did  not  boast 
of  It  In  his  Reichstag  speech,  but  here  Is 
something  to  high  hght  the  latest  self- 
pcrtralt  of  the  frustrated  peacemaker.  His 
bombers  have  done  more  to  burn  away  the 
iMUTlers  between  the  two  Irelands  than  any 
Irish  or  Englieh  statesman  has  been  able  to 
do. 


GyU  Service  Registers 


FXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 

or  NTW  TOHX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  6.  1941 


Mr.  HEFFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  just  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  4639) 
which  provides  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  shall  establish  for  persons 
between  the  ages  of  40  and  55,  separate 
registers  for  any  position  in  the  classi- 
field  civil  service  for  which  such  persons 
are  otherwise  eligible.  No  person  not  on 
such  register  shall  be  certified  to  any 
position  in  the  classified  civil  service  for 
which  such  a  register  is  established  until 
all  persons  on  such  register  shall  hkve 
been  so  certified. 

My  purpose  in  introducing  this  measure 
is  simply  that  I  would  like  to  see  middle- 
aged  persons  get  a  break;  I  would  like  to 
assure  them  their  places  in  our  vast 
scheme  of  living  despite  their  ages,  as 
long  as  they  are  still  physically  capable 
of  performing  their  duties  satisfactorily. 

The  letter  which  follows  illustrates 
very  well  the  problem  facing  middle-aged 
ipersons  who  must  work  for  a  living.  It 
was  written  by  a  woman  who  knows  from 
experience  that  some  provision  must  l>e 
made  for  those  whose  age  alone  bars 
them  from  so  many  opportunities. 

Brookltn,  N   Y.,  AprU  18,  1941. 
Hon.  Jamb  J.  HEmRNAN, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Heftcrnam:  Among  your  constit- 
uents In  this  district  I  know  of  five  women — 
and  there  may  be  many  more,  no  doubt — 
who  are  middle-aged,  and  unemployed  for 
that  reason  and  no  other.  The  women  I 
know  are  liitelllgent,  capable  office  workers 
In  good  health.  They  have  been  bookkeep- 
ers, typists,  stenographers,  etc.  Some  lost  a 
position  because  the  boss  retired  and  the 
younger  man  who  succeeded  him  wanted 
younger  help;  some  for  other  reasons.  I  lost 
my  position  because  I  worked  for  the  Cunard 
White  Star,  Ltd..  and  when  passenger 
service  to  Europe  ceased  because  of  the  war 
there  was  no  need  to  operate  the  baggage 
department.  Although  my  Immediate  su- 
periors tried  to  get  me  work  with  the  British 
Ministry  of  Shipping,  they  were  unsuccessful 
because  I  am  of  German  descent.  On  that 
score  I  will  say,  I  am  American -bom;  my 
parents  came  to  America  when  they  were 
stUl  rather  young  and  they  were  married 
here. 

My  purpose  In  writing  you  Is  to  ask:  Can- 
not place  be  made  somewhere  under  the  Gov- 
ernment defense  program  for  the  middle- 
aged  persons  who  have  done  office  work  all 
their  working  lives,  and  who  are  unemployed, 
though  still  capable  of  working  efficiently? 

There  seems  to  be  organisation  everjrwhere 
but  among  the  single,  unemployed,  middle- 
aged  women.  ^ 

In  another  generation  such  women  lived 
out  their  lives  In  the  home  of  a  married 
brother  or  sister  and  were  Jtist  "old -maid 
aunts"  who  faded  out  of  the  picture  sooner 
or  later. 

Nowadajrs.  however,  since  we  have  been 
Independent  and  aeU-«upportlng  so  long,  we 


don't  like  dependence  nor  the  title  of  old- 
maid  aunt. 

Besides,  most  of  the  brothers  and  brothers- 
in-law  earn  almost  too  little  for  their  own 
family  needs  without  having  to  provide  for 
a  sister. 

Science  has  done  everything  to  make  nor- 
mal life  longer  for  us;  therefore,  someone 
should  be  thinking  up  a  way  to  make  the 
mediocre  women  useful  and  self-supporting. 

Somewhere  In  the  program  there  must  be 
something  we  can  do.  I,  for  Instance,  need 
to  work  for  16  years  longer  before  the  social- 
security  benefits  become  payable. 

The  navy  yard  is  nearby;  perhaps  we  could 
be  employed  there.  My  shorthand  speed  is 
95-100  words  a  minute,  and  my  t3rping,  50 
words  a  minute.  I  recently  took  a  civil- 
service  examination  for  stenographer,  but, 
though  I'm  sure  I  passed  the  120-word  test 
In  dictation  and  transcription,  those  papers 
were  not  marked  because  I  did  not  pass  the 
straight-copy  test.  That  did  not  surprise  me 
much,  for  somehow  I  could  not  do  well  to 
start  with  that  day.  I  shall  make  applica- 
tion to  take  another  examination,  but  the 
examination  probably  won't  take  place  until 
next  year  or  very  late  this  year.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  shall  have  to  find  some  remunerative 
employment. 

Congress  is  not  idle,  I  know.  But  we  seem 
to  have  been  forgotten.  Something  should 
be  done  for  us,  or  with  us.  We  should  count 
too.  Has  anyone  given  us  a  thought  now 
that  the  country's  resources  are  being  as- 
sembled? Why  are  not  our  abilities  re- 
sources too? 

In  answer  to  those  who  may  say  that  dur- 
ing the  long  period  of  remunerative  years  we 
should  have  provided  for  the  lean  years,  let 
me  say  that  every  girl  who  starts  working  as 
a  stenographer  cannot  get  to  the  top.  There 
are  those  who  start  quite  young,  who  draw 
the  routine  work,  and  who  never  marry,  but 
stay  on  until  they  must  make  place  for 
younger  women.  Saving  is  not  always  pos- 
sible. In  my  own  case  I  can  show  where  I 
helped  this  and  that  one  of  my  relatives 
until  I  had  no  savings  left. 

Can't  you  think  of  something  we  can  do 
under  the  defense  program  or  imder  any 
other  Government  project?  I  can  gather 
together  from  this  district  a  number  of  women 
between  40  and  55  years  of  age  who  are  ex- 
perienced In  office  routine,  and  who  need 
remunerative  work.  The  work  need  not  be 
the  office  variety  provided  it  does  not  require 
walking  around  or  doing  things  older  people 
can't  do.  Many  of  us  can  still  keep  records, 
compile  statistics  without  being  expert  stat- 
isticians, take  shorthand  notes,  and  tran- 
scribe them.  AIeo  we  could  be  correspondence 
supervisors  or  section  heads. 

The  idea  in  writing  to  you  is  to  remind  you 
of  the  forgotten  women,  potential  national 
human  resources.  Could  not  you  (or  Con- 
gress) find.  Immediately,  work  suitable  for 
older  women  to  do?  They  might  qualify  by 
examination  or  test,  if  necessary,  but  the 
yoimg  women  should  be  excluded  from  the 
same  tests.  Please  do  not  suggest  that  we 
take  civil-service  examinations  and  await  our 
chance  of  being  called  unless  the  examina- 
tions are  especially  for  persons  between  the 
ages  of  40  and  55.  Perhaps  the  work  could 
be  found  first  and  the  women  fitted  In  later. 

The  situation  for  the  middle-aged,  single, 
unemployed  woman  Is  grave,  I  think.    We  pay 
taxes,  and  w^e  vote.    Won't  you  please  try  to 
imearth  something  for  us  to  do? 
Sincerely  yours. 

Miss  A.  S.  P. 


[H.  R.  4639,  77th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  bill  granting  clvil-servlce  preference  to  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  40  and  55.  Inclu- 
sive 

Be  it  e-nacted.  etc..  That  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  shall  establish  lor  persons  be- 
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tween  the  ages  of  40  and  55,  Inclusive,  sepa- 
rate registers  for  any  position  In  the  classi- 
fied civil  service  for  which  such  persons  are 
otherwise  eligible.  No  person  not  on  such 
register  shall  be  certified  to  any  position  in 
the  classified  civil  service  for  which  such  a 
register  Is  established  untU  all  persons  on 
Bueh  register  shall  have  been  so  certified. 


Women's  Club  of  Kremlin,  Mont.,  Opposed 
to  Involvement  of  America  in  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEANNETTE  RANKIN 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  6,  1941 


PETITION  SIGNED  BY  CLUB  MEMBERS 


Miss  RANKIN  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing petition: 

Kremlin,  Mont.,  April  22,  1941. 
Congresswoman  Jeannette  Rankin, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Krem- 
lin Women's  Club,  do  earnestly  ask  that  you 
continue  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  keep 
this  country  from  becoming  Involved  in  any 

WIT. 

We  favor  giving  material  aid  to  friendly 
countries  who  are  fighting  for  their  freedom, 
but  are  absolutely  opposed  to  becoming  so 
Involved  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  our  men 
to  fight  in  any  foreign  war. 

Kremlin  Women's  Club.  Kremlin, 
Mont.:  Mrs.  Isabelle  Petrie,  Mrs. 
Inez  Koble,  Mrs.  Hazel  Hansen, 
Mrs.  Fred  Swartout,  Mrs.  S.  G. 
Vosen,  Doris  Pasma,  Mrs.  Jay 
Pasma,  Mrs.  Joe  Hollenhorst,  Mrs. 
John  Donovere,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Cody, 
Mrs.  Leonard  Kenfield,  Mrs.  Wen- 
dell Winter,  Mrs.  Chris  Vosen,  Mrs. 
E  Purdy,  Mrs.  B.  J.  Robeck,  Mrs. 
P.  D.  Duffy. 


The  Hard  Way  U  the  Only  Safe  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 


Tuesday,  May  6,  1941 


the  hard  WAT 

Mr,  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hard  way,  in  the  long  run,  is  the  safe 
wby.  Saint  Matthew  was  right  when  he 
wrote: 

For  wide  Is  the  gate  and  broad  la  the  way 
that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  there 
be  which  go  In  thereat:  Because  strait  Is 
the  gate  and  narrow  Is  the  way  which  leadeth 
unto  life. 

The  President  spoke  true  when  he  said 
that  taxes  are  paid  in  the  sweat  of  the 


man  who  works;  that  the  nation  which 
continued  to  waste  or  to  spend  more  than 
its  income  was  as  surely  on  the  way  to 
bankruptcy  as  the  individual  who  fol- 
lowed a  like  course. 

We  have  been  wasting  and  spending. 
Now  comes  the  day  of  reckoning,  and,  if 
we  as  a  Nation  are  to  continue  to  exist, 
the  strait  gate  and  narrow  way  is  our 
only  road  to  safety. 

Democratic  leaders  in  Congress  have 
long  realized  this,  and  within  the  week 
have  put  on  a  drive  to  force  the  admin- 
istration to  cut  down  nondefense  appro- 
priations by  at  least  a  billion  dollars. 
May  success  attend  their  effort. 

For  several  years  industrial  workers  in 
mass-production  industries,  or  employed 
by  large  corporations  (not  clerks,  teach- 
ers, professional  men,  farmers,  or  busi- 
nessmen), have  been  receiving  periodic 
increases  in  wages,  shortened  hours  of 
employment.  Those  not  so  fortunate  do 
not  begrudge  them  these  increases,  with 
the  shorter  hours,  but  are  beginning  to 
wonder  when  they  are  to  receive  their 
increases.  All  would  like  to  prosper 
together. 

THE  FIRST  THING 

Is  preparation  for  defense.  The  O.  P. 
M.  has  come  to  realize  that  a  30-hour 
week  will  not  enable  us  to  meet  Hitler's 
60-hour  week.  Hence,  last  week,  the 
President,  at  its  suggestion,  called  for  a 
24-hour,  7-day  week — this  to  produce 
the  munitions  of  war,  the  ships,  to  aid 
Great  Britain. 

It  is  time  we  quit  riding  the  joy  wagon 
and  all  begin  to  push  it  out  of  the  deep 
mud,  the  sand,  and  up  the  hill.  That  is 
just  what  the  farmer,  the  workingman, 
the  clerk,  and  the  professional  man,  the 
small  businessman  in  the  country  have 
been  doing  the  last  8  years — and,  in  ad- 
dition— paying  taxes  on  the  cost  of 
everyone's  joy  ride. 

Now,  says  the  President,  we  must  all  go 
to  work — and  really  work.  Well,  many 
of  us  are  used  to  it  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  see  the  other  fellow  bending  his  back 
and  taking  on  part  of  the  load;  and  we 
only  hope  that  the  President  does  not 
mean  that  a  favored  few  are  to  receive 
pay  and  a  half  and  double  pay  for  all  the 
work  they  do  to  save  themselves,  as  well 
as  the  Nation,  after  they  have  put  in  30 
hours  a  week.  If  he  does,  nothing  will 
have  been  gained.  As  he  said  recently, 
let  us  all  sacrifice.  As  I  have  written 
before,  if  this  is  our  war,  let  us  all  take  a 
piece  of  it — whether  that  piece  be  good 
or  bad. 

THE  BTTRDEN 

Of  something  more  than  three  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars  is  soon  to  be  imposed 
upon  your  backs  by  way  of  additional 
taxes.  If  the  danger  is  to  our  Republic 
and — from  within  or  without — no  doubt 
it  is,  we  are  all  willing  to  sacrifice.  But 
none  wants  anything  wasted  or  foolishly 
given  away.  The  bottom  of  the  barrel  is 
not  so  far  away  and  for  national  defense 
we  may  possibly  need  not  only  all  that  is 
in  it,  but  something  besides.  Let  us  see 
if  we  can  get  that  something. 

DOES    THE    PRESIDENT    MEAN    IT? 

Too  often  the  President  gives  lip  serv- 
ice but  does  not  follow  through  with 
action.  So  now  again  some  are  wonder- 
ing whether  he  really  means  economy; 


honest,  hard  work:  a  businesslike  admin- 
istration; or  whether  he  is  "just  foolin'." 

A  hint  of  the  latter  comes  with  his 
demand  at  this  time  for  $20,000,000  to 
aid  in  building  a  highway  from  our  Mexi- 
can border  down  through  Mexico,  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Panama,  to  Panama  City. 
The  ultimate  goal  is  a  12,000-mile  high- 
way from  the  United  States  to  the  Argen- 
tine. 

Before  we  do  that,  and  especially  at 
this  time,  how  about  a  few  roads  in  your 
community?  We  would  like  to  see  the 
folks  down  in  Argentina,  but  if  we  must 
build  a  highway  to  them,  we  may  not 
have  money  enough  to  buy  the  gas  to 
drive  down. 

The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Conunittee. 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  administration, 
has  renewed  the  drive  for  the  Flciida 
Canal.  There  are  other  schemes  for 
spending  money,  including  the  one  for 
$6,000,000,000  for  public-works  projects. 

To  top  it  off,  an  administration  Interior 
Department  appropriation  bill  contained 
a  little  item  of  $40,000  for  a  super-super- 
comfort  station  down  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac,  where  they  have  the  sym- 
phony concerts.  That  was  a  little  too 
much  for  even  this  spending  Congress. 
So  out  the  item  went. 

CONCLUSIOM 

Do  the  folks  at  home  really  want  con- 
voys, war,  the  sending  of  an  expedi- 
tionary force,  new  and  additional  taxes, 
the  giving  of  most  of  our  defense  materi- 
als to  nations  across  the  sea?    I  doubt  it. 

I  think  we  rather  follow  the  hard  and 
narrow  way,  the  way  to  self-discipline, 
the  way  of  economy,  even  though  it  means 
temporarily  more  work  and  less  of  every- 
thing for  us,  but  will  give  us  the  certainty 
of  national  existence  and  a  better  life  for 
our  children.  Perhaps  I  am  mistaken. 
Only  time  can  tell. 


California  Tide  and  Submerged  Lands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  6,  1941 


RESOLUTION  OP  STATE  LANDS  COMMIS- 
SION   OF    CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  more  than  90  years  ago  the 
State  of  California  as  one  of  the  United  States, 
by  virtue  of  its  sovereignty  and  the  act  of 
its  admission  to  the  Union,  became  the 
owner,  in  perpetual  trust  for  Its  people,  of 
all  lands  within  its  boundaries  submerged 
by  the  waters  along  Its  shore,  of  all  lan:ls 
covered  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  Its  tides,  and 
of  all  the  lands  beneath  Its  navigable  streams 
and  lakes;  and 

Whereas,  for  over  90  years  the  sovereign 
State  of  California  has  maintained  uninter- 
rupted   Jurisdiction    over    said    lands;    and 
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during  said  years  has  expended  vast  sums  of 
moneys  of  its  citizens  In  building  structiires 
tbereon.  and  In  dredging  and  Improving  Its 
porta  and  harbors,  and  In  building  bulkheads 
and  breakwaters  therein  and  thereon,  and 
In  doing  all  and  every  of  the  things  that  a 
free  people  find  essential  to  be  done  to  make 
Its  sovereign  lands  available  for  the  bene- 
ficial uses  of  Its  citizens  In  commerce,  edu- 
cation, and  recreation;  and  In  aid  of  the 
United  States  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions 
In  fishing  and  navigation,  as  specified  in 
the  Constitution:  and 

Whereas  mineral*  have  been  found  beneath 
certain  of  said  lands,  and  the  State  of  Cali- 
fcvnla.  In  the  Interest  of  conservation  thereof 
and  for  the  benefit  of  its  people,  has  caused 
said  minerals  to  be  produced,  thereby  obtain- 
ing for  the  State  and  its  people  an  income 
exceeding  $900,000  per  annum,  thus  lighten- 
ing the  enormous  tax  burden  now  resting 
upon  the  citizens  of  California;  and 

Whereas  the  title  of  the  sovereign  State 
of  California  to  these  lands  and  privileges 
over  which  it  has  for  so  long  maintained  un- 
q\iestioned  Jurisdiction  and  expended  so 
much  of  the  treamire  of  Ita  citizens,  has 
been  sustained  by  numerous  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  California 
and  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  cases  In  which  the  principles  in- 
volved were  clearly  at  isrue;  and 

Whereas  certain  ofBdals  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  also  persons 
for  personal  gain,  have  for  2  years  or  more 
endeavored,  and  are  now  endeavoring  to  ob- 
tain the  sanction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  tlie  filing  of  court  proceed- 
ings on  behalf  of  the  United  States  against 
the  State  of  California  and  those  holding 
tinder  and  subservient  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, with  the  object  of  wresting  from  the 
State  of  Califomia.  and  those  holdings  un- 
der said  State,  said  sovereign  rights  so  long 
maintained  and  exercised;  and 

Whereas  the  State  lands  commission,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  passed  in  1938,  is 
prohibited  from  issuing  prospecting  permits 
tc  prosect  for  oil  and  gas  In  tide  and  sub- 
merged lands,  and  is  also  prohibited  from  issu- 
ing leases  or  contracts  for  the  extraction  of 
ell  and  gas  from  tide  and  submerged  lands 
unless  such  laids  are  subject  to  drainage  by 
wells  located  or  drilled  on  adjacent  private 
lands,  thereby  conserving  oil  and  other  min- 
erals which  may  be  contained  In  such  tide  and 
submerged  lands;  add 

Whereas  the  State  lands  commission,  con- 
sisting of  the  director  of  finance,  as  chair- 
man, the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of 
California,  and  the  State  controller  of  the 
State  of  California,  was  established  In  1938 
and  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  State-owned 
tide  and  submergetl  lands,  and 

Whereas  this  commission  is  by  statute 
Tested  with  the  power  and  authority  to  ad- 
minister the  land£  owned  by  the  State  of 
California:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  commission  protest  the 
said  proposal  and  any  proposal  to  attack  the 
otitis  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Califomia  in 
and  to  said  lands,  and  asserts  as  the  duly 
delegated  body  charged  with  the  duty  of  ad- 
ministering said  lands  that  It  condemns  said 
attempt  and  any  attempt  and  wUl  oppose  the 
same  by  all  lawful  means;  be  It  further 

Beiolvtd,  That  the  secretary  of  this  com- 
mission shall  certify  the  passage  of  this  reso- 
lution and  than  forward  a  certified  copy 
tltereof  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  California,  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Sdicitor  General  cf  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  of  the  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  rep- 
resenting the  State  of  California,  or  any  dis- 
trict thereof,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

I.  Webb  Shadle.  executive  officer  of  the 
State  Lands  Commission  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, do  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  to  be 


a  ftill,  true,  and  correct  copy  of  a  resolution 
of  the  said  commission,  dtily  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  said  commission, 
and  entered  upon  the  minutes  of  said  com- 
mission at  a  meeting  on  March  13,  1941,  at 
State  Capitol,  Sacramento,  regularly  called, 
and  at  which  a  quorum  was  present;  that  I 
have  compared  the  same  with  the  original, 
and  that  it  is  a  correct  transcript  therefrom 
and  of  the  whole  of  the  stild  resolution. 

Witness  mv  hand  this  13th  day  of  March 
1941. 

[SEAL]  Weiib  Shadle. 


Three  Choices  Seen  for  Us 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  MEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  6,  1941 


LETTER  m  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  ON 
MONDAY.  MAY  5.  1941,  FROM  BROTHER 
BENlGNUS 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  student  of  pubLc  opinion, 
I  have  read  many  letters  and  articles 
appearing  in  the  daily  papers  and  maga- 
zines discussing  the  position  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  the  present  world  crisis. 
Reading  my  congressional  mail  and  talk- 
ing to  my  constituents,  I  have  discovered 
that  even  members  of  the  same  family 
are  often  In  honest  but  violent  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  best  course  for  us,  here 
in  the  United  States  to  pursue. 

Among  the  confusing  and  contradic- 
tory views  printed  each  day,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  read  the  opinion  of  a  fellow  New 
Yorker,  Brother  Benlgnus.  professor  of 
philosophy,  Manhattan  College,  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  Monday, 
May  5. 

The  arguments  presented  by  Brother 
Benignus  are  logical,  reasonable,  and 
constructive.  The  professor's  feet  are 
right  on  the  ground.  This  letter  is  like 
an  oasis  in  a  desert  to  the  American 
reader  who  loves  our  great  democracy. 

Let  us  consider  this  consistent  train  of 
thought  and  profit  by  the  philosophical 
presentation. 

The  letter  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  8,  1941] 

LXTTZBS  TO  THE   TIMES THREE  CHOICES  SEEN 

FOR  Us — We  Might  Risk  All  To  Stop  Hit- 
ler. Keep  Aloof,  or  Arm  To  Bring  Just 
Pbacb 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times  : 

Many  of  our  statesment,  private  citizens. 
and  Journalists  writing  or  speaklEg  on  Ameri- 
ca's position  in  regard  to  the  war.  present  two 
alternatives:  (1)  Risking  all  to  conquer  Hitler 
now;  (2)  abandoning  the  world  to  Hitler. 
Uncritical  acceptance  of  these  al-ernatives  is 
the  basis  of  the  pleas  to  assure  delivery  of  our 
war  goods  to  Britain,  even  If  It  means  our 
physical  Involvement  in  the  war. 

Belief  that  these  are  our  only  alternatives 
following  prior  beliefs: 

1.  That  a  prepared  and  alert  America  can 
be  successfully  invaded. 

a.  That  America  cannot  stuvive.  remain 
herself,  and  follow  her  own  way  of  life  if 
nazi-lsm  rules  Europe. 


3.  That  It  is  useless  and  futile  to  seek  any 
Just  negotiated  peace  now. 

4.  That  there  is  nothing  that  America  can 
do  to  save  democracy  and  civilization  except 
to  throw  herself  into  the  task  of  defeating 
Hitler. 

Military  men  do  not  admit  the  first  of  these 
propositions.  Furthermore,  the  probability 
that  Hitler  will  ever  attempt  to  invade  Amer- 
ica Is  not  lightly  to  be  assumed. 

CERTAINTY    VERSUS    PROBABILITT 

As  to  the  second  proposition,  certain  clari- 
fications are  in  order.  Collapse  of  many 
private  American  Interests  that  are  tied  in 
with  the  world  market,  and  consequent  hard- 
ship to  many  Americans,  are  fairly  predicta- 
ble outcomes  of  a  Hitler  victory.  But  eco- 
nomic strangulation  and  the  end  of  our  way 
of  life  are  not.  A  more  probable  result  would 
be  a  forced  effort  on  America's  part  to  bring 
herself  to  a  degree  of  self-sufficiency  some- 
what approaching  the  degree  possible  for  her. 
Further,  why  do  we  ignore  the  certain  Im- 
poverishment that  our  war  effort  would 
cause,  while  worrying  about  the  probable 
effect  of  a  Hitler  victory? 

The  third  and  fourth  propositions  embody 
the  real  defeatism  abroad  in  our  land  today. 
Our  power  for  peace  and  Justice  lies  unused 
because  we  have  given  up  hope  ard  desire  of 
using  it.  We  prefer  to  prolong  the  war  and 
to  run  the  risk  of  getting  into  it  otirselves, 
to  end  up,  probably,  lying  exhausted  along- 
side a  prostrate  Europe.  If  anyone  says  that 
a  peace  arrived  at  now  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  better  than  one  arrived  at  after 
4  or  5  more  years  of  hate  and  killing  and 
destruction,  we  call  him  an  appeaser. 

Our  belief  that  America  can  do  nothing  for 
herself  or  for  the  world  except  to  throw  all 
her  resources  into  the  task  of  defeating  Hit- 
ler is  apparently  leading  us  into  a  course  of 
action  which  Is  not  only  nationally  unwise 
but  which  will  have,  In  all  probability,  the 
most  dire  consequences  for  the  whole  human 
race.  It  entails,  actually,  at  this  moment, 
the  neglect  of  America's  own  defense.  It  en- 
tails a  very  real  risk,  and  one  which  few  of 
us  seem  to  have  seen  In  all  its  true  horrlble- 
ness.  If  the  thought  of  Hitler's  complete 
victory  in  Europe  is  enough  to  make  us  trem- 
ble, what  about  a  Hitler  victory  in  which 
America  goes  down  with  the  rest?  Then, 
Indeed,  all  Is  lost,  all  hope  Is  gone. 

DOUBT  OF  EUROPE'S  FUTURE 

And  suppose  we  beat  Hitler,  what  then? 
Wars  should  be  fought  only  for  the  peace  that 
comes  out  of  them.  Most  of  us  would  con- 
cede that  the  awful  sacrifice  of  American  re- 
sources and  lives  that  our  fighting  would  en- 
tail would  be  repaid  if  Its  result  were  to  be 
a  Just  and  orderly  Exirope  In  which  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  present  horror  would  be  impos- 
sible; but  who  will  say  that  the  mere  crush- 
ing of  the  present  evil,  nazi-lsm,  is  a  sufficient 
payment  for  our  sacrifices,  if  Europe  remains 
the  same  old  place  with  the  same  old  fer- 
ments, to  simmer  for  another  20  years,  and 
then  boll  up  into  a  new  "ism"  when  America's 
present  crop  of  babies  will  have  attained  se- 
lective-service age? 

America  today  has  no  peace  aims  worthy 
of  the  name.  President  Roosevelt's  "four 
freedoms  "  constitute  an  admirable  Ideal,  but 
neither  the  President  nor  anyone  else  has 
so  much  as  hinted  at  a  way  to  bring  this 
ideal  to  actuality.  The  first  necessary  ele- 
ment in  any  post-war  reconstruction  is  some 
power  In  the  world  that  has  not  been  in- 
volved In  the  destruction.  The  chances  that 
America  will  be  Involved  In  the  destruction 
If  she  enters  the  war  are  very  high,  regard- 
less of  whether  final  victory  is  hers  or  not. 
We  had  a  year  and  a  half  of  war  the  last 
time;  does  anyone  think  that  it  would  be 
only  a  year  and  a  half  this  time?  And  if 
America  is  physically  and  morally  impover- 
ished along  with  the  other  belligerents,  there 
remains  "red"  Russia. 

THREE  CHOICES  OPEN 

If  America  becomes  strong  and  remains 
true  to  herself,  there  ia  hope  that  she  caa 
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work  out  some  effective  machinery  to  adjudi- 
cate future  International  disputes  peaceably. 
Of  course,  the  facile  answer  to  this  is  that 
It  will  be  Impossible  to  work  out  and  operate 
any  such  thing  if  we  have  to  deal  with  Hitler. 
But  we  do  not  know  how  long  Hitler  and 
Hitlerism  can  last,  even  assuming  nazl-lsm's 
complete  victory  in  this  war. 

America's  true  alternatives  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  usually  put  forward. 
America  can  make  one  of  three  choices: 
(1)  She  can  risk  all  in  an  effort  to  stop 
Hitler  now,  (2)  she  can  build  up  her  own 
strength  and  keep  aloof  from  Europe.  (3) 
she  can  build  up  her  own  strength,  physical 
and  moral,  to  lead  the  world  to  a  Just  inter- 
national order. 

The  first  of  these  choices  means  very 
probable  disaster  for  America  and  for  all  the 
world.  The  fact  that  America  Is  unprepared 
for  war  Is  a  relevant  fact,  even  If  our  states- 
men and  editorialists  refuse  to  treat  it  as 
such.  To  take  this  course  would  be  to  gam- 
ble on  national  safety  and  to  toss  away  our 
only  chance  of  bringing  any  good  out  of 
present  evils.  America's  brains,  good  will, 
and  strength  will  be  needed  In  the  post-war 
world.  To  dissipate  them  In  a  war  whose 
result  cannot  be  foreseen  would  be  an  act  of 
treachery  to  herself  and  to  mankind. 

The  second  choice  would  be  both  un- 
christian and  risky.  Un-Christian,  because 
it  would  amount  to  telling  Europe  to  go 
ahead  and  destroy  Itself  in  its  own  favorite 
way.  Risky,  because  it  would  offer  to  Amer- 
ican politicians  and  editorialists  the  same 
recurring  temptation  to  get  into  Europe's 
fights. 

Only  the  third  alternative  makes  American 
and  Christian  sense.  America  must  stay 
clear  of  the  European  confiagration  and  build 
up  her  own  physical  and  moral  defenses,  with 
the  aim  of  doing  what  she  can  when  she 
knows  what  she  wants  to  do  and  when  she 
is  capable  of  doing  something.  She  must 
reverse  her  misguided  policy  of  being  isola- 
tionist In  peacetimes  when  she  might  accom- 
plish some  good,  and  Interventionist  in  war- 
times when  she  can  only  make  "confusion 
worse  confounded." 

Brother  Benicnus, 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  Manhattan  College. 

New  York,  May  1,  1941.        i 


World  A£Fairt! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JARED  Y.  SANDERS,  JR. 

OF   LOtnSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  May  6.  1941 


RESOLUTION    OF    KIWANIS    CLUB     OP 
BATON  ROUGE.  LA. 


Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
put  in  the  Record  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Tlais  resolution  was  passed  without  a 
single  dissenting  vote,  and  I  believe  that 
it  expresses  very  clearly  just  about  how 
the  people  in  my  section  feel  about  the 
present  very  dangerous  world  situation 
that  confronts  us. 

Prom  my  own  observation,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  people  themselves  are 
ahead  of  the  Congress  in  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  danger  and  in  their  determin- 
ation to  take  such  positive  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  insure  our  national 
safety. 


The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

The  Baton  Rouge  Kiwanis  Club  believes 
with  deep  conviction: 

First.  That  the  present  European  war  was 
unprovoked  by  any  acts  or  intent  of  the 
neighbor  nations  of  the  Axis  Powers; 

Second.  That  this  war  stands  therefore  be- 
fore the  world  as  a  war  of  greed  and  aggres- 
sion, pure  and  simple; 

Third.  That  it  is  an  unholy  and  un- 
righteous violation  of  unoffending  peoples, 
revolting  to  every  principle  of  humanity  and 
the  comity  of  nations; 

Fourth.  That  It  seems  now  clear  that  noth- 
ing less  than  world  domination  will  satisfy 
the  lust  and  greed  for  power  of  these  violators 
of  human  rights:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Baton  Rouge  Kiwanit 
Club— 

First.  That  we  brand  Germany,  Japan,  and 
Italy  as  outlaw  nations  who  have  breached 
the  settled  principles  of  international  law 
so  carefully  built  up  around  the  council  tables 
during  the  last  several  hundred  years  of 
western  civilization; 

Second.  That  It  Is  our  firm  conviction  that 
the  acts  and  purposes  of  the  Axis  Powers  are 
such  that  no  nation  or  people  anywhere  on 
the  globe  can  hope  to  remain  neutral,  except 
on  terms  and  conditions  specified  by  them 
and  to  end  In  becoming  their  tool  and  vassal; 

Third.  That  the  vital  Interests  and  perhaps 
the  very  continuance  of  our  American  de- 
mocracy are  at  stake  In  this  World  War; 

Fourth.  That  we  deplore  the  blindness  of 
any  leaders  in  America  who  fail  to  see  oxir 
peril  and  who  hamper  our  will  or  hinder  out 
effort  to  put  America's  manpower  in  readi- 
ness to  protect  our  country  and  to  do  our 
share  to  preserve  world  order; 

Fifth.  That  we  call  upon  the  Congress  and 
all  In  authority  to  confect  and  to  put  into 
execution  with  energy  and  dispatch  the  meas- 
ures and  policies  worthy  of  our  great  country 
in  this  solemn  hour; 

Sixth.  That  we  favor  a  bold  and  realistic 
attitude  in  the  face  of  the  present  dangers 
and  suggest  as  an  early  measure  that  we 
make  our  Navy  and  shipping  available  to 
insure  war  material  and  supplies  to  the  de- 
fenders of  democracy; 

Seventh.  That  a  copy  of  these  convictions 
and  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  from  Louisiana,  to  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  War,  and  Navy,  and  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  resolution 
was  adopted  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  Kiwanis  Club  on  Thursday,  May 
1,  1941. 

Bicharo  C.  Cadwallaoer, 

Secretary. 


Political  Dishonesty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  FLAHERTY 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  6.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BOSTON  POST 


Mr.  PLAHERTY,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Boston  Post  of  May  6,  1941 : 

(From  the  Boston  Post  of  May  6,  19411 

POLITICAL  DISHONESTY 

Congressman  Casey,  of  Clinton,  made  a 
spirited  and  able  attack  upon  the  proposed 
redlBtrlctlng  moves  in  Massachusetts. 


In  the  opinion  of  many  of  us  he  did  not  go 
far  enough  in  his  castlgatlon  of  the  motives 
of  the  bosses. 

Politicians  in  either  party  have  a  queer 
code  of  honor  in  such  matters. 

They  clamor  for  honesty  and  public  service, 
yet  they  call  such  things  as  campaign  con- 
tributions, appointment  of  inept  officials  and. 
finally,  gerrymandering,  honorable  dealing. 

They  admit,  as  former  Mayor  Mansfield 
once  said,  that  a  man  can  be  honest  in  some 
things  yet  pollticaUy  dishonest  aU  the  days 
of  his  public  life. 

Maybe  they  can  quiet  their  own  scruples  by 
such  terms  as  "legitimate  graft"  (campaign 
funds) ,  and  "political  dishonesty"  (the  gerry- 
mander) . 

But  the  public  makes  no  such  fine  distinc- 
tion. From  the  earliest  school  days,  our 
citizens  are  taught  that  this  is  a  glorious  land, 
filled  with  good  works  and  democratic  prin- 
ciples, and  that  we  have  the  right  to  select 
our  own  public  leadeis. 

Such  pages  in  our  history  books  are  dis- 
missed as  so  much  h3rpocrltical  pap  as  soon 
as  we  are  old  enough  to  know  our  public  men. 

We  discover  that  men  with  large  fortunes 
at  their  command  can  spend  as  much  in  a 
single  campaign  as  most  of  us  can  earn  In  a 
lifetime,  despite  the  fact  that  the  law  de- 
clares. In  effect,  that  this  is  Illegal. 

We  find  that  they  can  batter  and  bribe 
themselves  into  public  office.  They  can 
swamp  strategic  sections  of  their  opponents' 
strongholds  with  fat  wads  of  money.  They 
may  never  take  a  dishonest  dollar  while  In 
office,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  arrive 
there  by  dishonest  means. 

The  gerrymander,  the  art  of  carving  up  a 
district  to  keep  out  political  opponents,  re- 
gardless of  the  proper  representation  of  the 
people.  Is  so  dishonest  that  it  is  revolting, 
yet  sanctimonious  politicians  agree  that  it 
Is  permissible,  becaiise  they  have  gotten  away 
with  It  for  a  long  time. 

In  Massachusetts  we  have  the  same  old 
story  today.  We  have  a  maneuver  afoot  to 
gerrymander  the  Fifth  and  Eighth  Districts 
so  that  Congressman  Arthur  D.  Healxt  will 
be  Jolted  out  of  office  and  the  present  senate 
president.  Angler  L.  Goodwin,  will  slide  in. 

Thus  the  Republican  machine  will  reward 
one  of  Its  faithful  handy  men  and  the  district 
will  get  some  exquisite  misrepresentation. 

As  president  of  the  senate,  Mr.  Goodwin 
can  direct  this  strategy  to  take  care  of 
himself. 


Labor  Policies  of  Industries  Participating 
in  Defense  Contracts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEANNEHE  RANKIN 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVEa 


Tuesday,  May  6.  1941 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  LOCAL  UNION  NO.  65, 
INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  OP 
ELECTRICAL    WORKERS,    AND    OTHERS 


Miss  RANKIN  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Butte,  Mont. 

Whereas  the  most  vicious  propaganda  cam- 
paign ever  Initiated  is  now  being  waged 
against  the  wage  earner  and  organized  labor; 
and 
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WhCTeaa  those  responsible  for  thl«  cam- 
paign fall  to  mention  that  the  profits  on  the 
labor  of  each  employee  of  the  major  corpo- 
ntioDs  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  in 
1940  was -double  the  amount  of  wages  paid; 
and 

Whereas  It  ts  an  Insult  to  the  intelligence 
and  patriotism  of  the  American  worker  to 
charge  that  their  efforts  to  better  their  work- 
ing conditions  Is  an  attempt  to  alow  down 
defense  production;  and 

Whereas  press  reports  of  strikes  in  defense 
Indiostrles  fall  to  state  that  many  of  these 
workers  receive  as  little  as  $12  a  week,  while 
many  more  receive  less  than  120  a  week,  and 

Whereas  Industry  made  no  attempt  to  get 
Into  prcductlcn  until  they  had  compelled  the 
Oovertunent  to  remove  all  profit  restrictions, 
and  give  guaranties  for  amortization  of  plant 
expansion:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  before  the  self-appointed 
aavlors  of  our  demo<ratlc  institutions  destroy 
the  very  things  we  are  so  proud  to  protect, 
by  enacting  legislation  that  would  make 
^akt^M  of  free  men  and  women,  the  United 
SUtes  Senate,  the  United  States  Dejiartment 
of  Jiistlce,  and  the  United  SUtes  Department 
of  Labor,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  requested 
to  make  a  complete  Investigation  of  the  labor 
policies  of  the  industries  participating  in  de- 
fense contracU,  with  a  view  to  protecting  the 
wage  earner's  right  to  a  Ivist  share  of  the 
profiU  made  on  these  defense  contracU,  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  these  same  Federal  agencies 
make  an  investigation  of  the  amount  of 
n^ney  being  spent  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  on  antilabor  propa- 
ganda and  their  Influence  on  the  attitude  of 
the  newspapers  of  these  United  SUtes;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  findings  of  these  in- 
vestigations be  made  public  and  furnished 
to  all  national  and  International  unions. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Local  Union  No.  65,  Imternationai. 
bmothxrbood        op        electrical 
WoKKzas. 
Dan  Shekhan.  Secretary. 

Identical   resolutions   received   from — 

D.  S.  Lyons,  secretary.  United  Association 
of  Journeymen  Plumbers,  Gas  and  Steam 
Fitters.  Local  Union  No.  673,  Anaconda,  Mont. 

Dean  Tardevllle.  secretary,  International 
Association  of  Bridge.  Structural,  and  Orna- 
menui  Iron  Workers,  Local  Union  No.  81, 
Anaconda.   Mont. 

Elmer  Rude,  secretary.  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehouse- 
men and  Helpers.  Local  Union  No.  666,  Helena, 

MOT^t. 

Perry  8.  Melton.  secreUry,  Central  Trades 
and  Labor  Council,  Kallspell.  Mont. 
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ARTICLE  PROM  PM 


Mr.  WICKERSHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  migtat  be  wise  for  the  Members 


of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  weigh 

the  matters  hereinafter  mentioned: 

[Prom  PM  of  May  2,  19411 

Tax  Plan  Would  Halt  Intlatiow 

(By  Nathan  Robertson) 

Washington,  May  2— The  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  got  a  badly  needed 
lesson  in  economics  yesterday  from  two 
economists  who  know  how  to  use  the  tax 
syst;  1  to  prevent  Inflation  without  placing 
the  burden  on  the  poor. 

The  economists  were  Dr.  Albert  G.  Hart, 
Iowa  State  College  professor,  and  S.  E.  Har- 
ris. Harvard  University  professor.  Among 
all  the  witnesses  the  committee  haa  heard 
on  the  new  tax  program  they  were  unique 
for  two  reasons: 

They  were  proposing  a  system  that  would 
hit  themselves  and  others  in  the  upper- 
Income  brackets  harder  than  the  Treasury 
plan,  and  would  be  easier  on  the  poor. 

They  understood  the  effect  of  taxes  on 
pxuchaslng   power  and  inflation. 

SIMPLK   TERMS 

Dr.  Harris  explained  the  inflation  problem 
to  the  committee  in  simple  terms.  He  said 
that  out  of  a  $90,000,000,000  national  income 
next  year.  $20,000,000,000  might  go  for  na- 
tional defense.  That  would  leave  $70,000,- 
000.000  worth  of  things  the  people  could 
buy.  But  with  $90,000,000,000,  to  buy  with, 
and  only  $70,000,000,000  worth  of  things  to 
buy.  prices  woulf'  be  bound  to  go  up. 

Dr.  Hart  presented  a  plan  sponsored  by  130 
economlsU,  including  some  of  the  Nation's 
best  known,  to  meet  this  situation.  It  was 
to  raise  all  the  new  revenue  through  income 
Uxes  and  to  provide  for  quick  rate  increases 
whenever  the  cost  of  living  began  to  rise 
sharply,  so  as  to  absorb  the  excess  purchasing 
power. 

In  order  to  work.  Dr.  Hart  said,  this  system 
must  not  only  be  flexible  but  prompt.  He 
said  it  would  require  an  entirely  new  system 
because  Income  taxes  now  are  collected  a 
year  and  2  years  after  they  are  levied.  The 
Treasxiry  is  Just  collecting  now  the  Uxes 
levied  last  year 

To  get  this  promptness  of  action  needed  in 
draining  off  excess  purchasing  power,  the 
economists  proposed  to  collect  income  taxes 
at  the  soxirce.  Just  as  social-security  Uxes  are 
now  collected.  Employers  would  deduct  from 
wages  and  dividends  varying  ainounU  de- 
pending upon  whether  the  reclplenU  were 
single,  married  without  dependents,  or  mar- 
ried with  dependenU.  Farmers  and  self-em- 
ployed would  continue  to  pay  their  income 
taxes  annually  eis  they  do  now,  but  would  be 
encouraged  by  discounU  to  pay  currently  in- 
stead of  the  next  year. 

BZXIANCE  on  income   TAXES 

An  equally  striking  feature  of  the  econ- 
omlsU' plan  was  complete  reliance  on  in- 
come taxes.  To  get  away  from  the  additional 
excise  taxes  proposed  by  the  Treasury  they 
would  lower  Income-tax  exemptions.  They 
said  only  18  percent  of  the  national  Income 
is  now  reached  by  Income  Uxes  and  recom- 
mended that  it  be  extended  to  reach  50  per- 
cent. Then  a  half  of  1  percent  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  could  be  counteracted  by  an 
increase  of  1  percent  on  the  income   t£ix. 

Dr.  Harris  presented  figures  showing  how 
the  sales  tax  hits  the  poor  man,  the  Income 
tax  the  rich  man.  Here  is  how  much  people 
in  various  income  brackets  would  pay  under 
a  sales  tax,  with  food  and  housing  exempt, 
and  how  much  they  would  pay  under  the 
Income  tax  the  economists  propose: 

Percent  taken    Percent  by 
Income :  by  sales  tax     income  tax 

Under   $500... 6.4  0 

$3,000  to  $5,000 5. 1  5. 8 

$20,000  and  up 2.7  9.  2 
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Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  herein  a  copy  of  a 
bill  introduced  by  me  on  April  29,  1941, 
being  H.  R.  4575,  as  follows: 

A  bin  to  promote  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  countries  of  North  and  South  America 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  economic  welfare  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  North  and  South  American  Con- 
tinents by  removing  the  economic  barriers 
of  custom  and  tariff  duties,  and  thereby  per- 
mitting the  free  and  unrestricted  trade  and 
Intercourse  between  the  people  of  these  coun- 
tries, it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  Initiate  a  customs  union 
In  the  North  and  South  American  ContinenU 
within  the  confines  of  which  there  shall  be 
free  trade  and  articles  of  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture,  produced  within  these  coun- 
tries, shall  be  permitted  to  pass  from  all 
parU  of  this  area  free  and  unrestricted  by 
customs  and  tariff  duties.  The  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  extend  to  all  countries  in 
the  North  and  South  American  ContinenU 
who  shall  remove  all  customs  or  tariff  duties 
on  goods  imported  from  the  United  States. 
When  such  countries  have  certified  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  ImporU 
from  the  United  SUtes  are  to  be  admitted 
duty  free,  all  Import  duties  and  tariffs  on 
goods  from  that  country  shall  be  auto- 
matically suspended:  Provided,  That  the 
President  may  establish  quotas  of  certain 
producU  to  be  Imported  when  unrestricted 
Importation  would  disrupt  or  nullify  the 
domestic  policies  of  the  United  States,  such 
quotas  to  become  operative  unless  Congress 
shall  by  concurrent  resolution  within  60 
days  set  aside  such  quoU. 


The  Gerrymander 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  E. 
CASEY,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  FLAHERTY.  ISi.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  speech  delivered 
over  the  radio  last  Saturday  night  by  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Casey]  : 

The  title  of  my  speech  tonight  Is  The 
Gerrymander.  It  Is  an  abuse  of  power  by 
a  SUte  legislature  whereby  the  congressional 
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districts  are  so  arranged  as  to  throw  Into 
each  district  a  majority  of  voters  of  the 
majority  party,  thus  giving  it  practicaUy  all 
of   the   representatives   from   the   State. 

The  word  "gerrymander"  goes  back  to  the 
year  1812.  when  Elbrldge  Gerry  was  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts.  At  that  time  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  contrived  a  re- 
districcing  scheme  which  gave  one  of  the 
districts  the  shape  of  a  lizard.  Gilbert 
Stuart,  the  well-known  artist,  entering  the 
room  of  an  editor  who  had  a  map  of  the  new 
dlstr.ct  hanging  on  a  wall  over  his  desk  ob- 
served. "Why.  this  district  looks  like  a  sala- 
mander." and  put  in  e  claws  and  eyes 
of  the  creature  with  his  pencil.  The  ed'tor 
replied.  "Say,  rather,  a  Gerrymander"  and  the 
name  stuck. 

Tnis  scheme  was  used  most  flagrantly  in 
Missouri  in  order  to  deprive  the  Negroes  of 
the  right  to  vote.  Some  Republican  leaders 
In  Massachusetts  now  intend  to  revive  it  for 
the  purpose  of  deprivin_  the  Democrats  of 
Massachusetts  of  representation  In  national 
affairs  The  chairman  of  the  committee  em- 
powered to  report  back  to  the  legislature  on 
redistricting  is  Angler  Goodwin,  president  of 
the  State  senate.  Under  his  direction,  the 
Republican  members  of  the  committee  have 
drawn  up  a  plan  which  has  for  its  main  pur- 
pose the  carving  out  of  a  congressional  dis- 
trict that  will  Insure  Angler  Goodwin  a  seat 
In  Congress. 

This  pet  district  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  would 
give  him  a  district  composed  [entirely  of  Re- 
publican towns  and  cities.  H6  cant  take  any 
chances  of  having  even  one  Diemocratlc  town 
In  his  district.  On  his  merltsj  Senator  Gocd- 
win  can't  make  the  grade.  He  hopes  to  ride 
Into  Congress  on  the  back  of  the  gerrj-mander. 

In  order  to  carve  out  the  district.  Angler 
Goodwin  and  his  cohorts  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  to  place  three  sitting,  progressive 
Democratic  Congressmen  in  one  district — 
namely.  Healey.  Flaherty,  and  Connert. 
Congressman  Flaherty's  district  is  right  In 
Boston  and  is  overwhelmingly  Democratic. 
So  Mr  Goodwin  and  his  handymen  want  to 
extend  Congressman  Flaherty's  district  so 
that  It  takes  in  that  part  of  ^omerville  where 
Congressman  Healey  lives,  and  then  goes  out 
to  Lynn  and  takes  In  that  part  of  Lynn  where 
Congressman  Connery  resides.  Of  course, 
only  one  of  them  could  possibly  win,  and 
that  would  mean  the  elimination  of  the  other 
two.  Under  this  proposed  scheme  the  great 
cities  of  Lynn.  Lawrence,  and  SomervlUe  are 
split  and  divided  and  thus  robbed  of  their 
strength  and  unity.  The  combining  of  three 
Democratic  Congressmen  In  one  district  Is 
the  most  atrocious  feature  of  the  proposal. 
It  deprives  these  Congressmen  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fight  for  their  seats  in  Congress. 

In  the  case  of  my  district,  they  propose  to 
drop  such  Democratic  strongjholds  as  South- 
b-ldge.  Dudley,  Webster.  Spencer,  and  Leices- 
ter, and  to  go  all  the  way  down  toward  Boston 
and  add  such  Republican  >  strongholds  as 
Lincoln.  Weston,  Wellesley.  Needham.  and 
Dover,  thereby  Insuring  my  defeat.  But  at 
least  1  can  fight  for  my  seat  In  Congress  as 
I  have  fought  for  It  on  previous  occasions. 
My  district  was  originally  a|  shoestring  dis- 
trict as  the  result  of  a  prevlo<us  gerrymander. 
Nevertheless.  I  succeeded  In  carrying  It  each 
time  I  ran  by  Increased  majorities.  The 
present  gerrymander  would  give  me  tremen- 
dous obstacles  to  overcome,  but  that  is  noth- 
ing new  in  my  political  life-^and  I  am  not 
asking  for  any  quarter  for  i  myself.  I  am 
speaking  In  behalf  of  thosej  sitting  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen  who  havfe  been  deprived 
of  even  the  opportunity  to  run  for  their  seats 
by  this  dishonest,  corrupt,  arid  venal  scheme 
to  redistrict  Massachusetts  [for  the  benefit 
of  the  president  of  the  Stati  senate.  Angler 
Goodwin.  J 

Mr.  Goodwin  undoubtedly  thinks  that 
placing  three  D3mocratlc  Conlgressmen  In  one 
district  Is  a  brilliant  stroke  ;of  strategy.  It 
Is  brilliant  all  right— so  brilliant  that  it  can 
be  best  described  by  a  quotation  from  Con- 
gressman John  Randolph,  made  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  March  5,  1806, 


about  something  less  reprehensible.  He 
said,  and  I  quote.  "So  brilliant,  yet  so  cor- 
rupt, that,  like  a  dead  mackerel  in  the  moon- 
light, it  both  shines  and  stinks." 

All  previous  plans  for  gerrymandering  pale 
Into  Insignificance  before  this  bold  usiupa- 
tlon  of  the  rights  of  the  voters.  The  other 
plans  were  petty  larcency.  This  one  Is  grand 
larceny. 

At  the  moment,  the  G.  O.  P.  has  the  big 
majority  of  Important  Jobs:  Governor,  ma- 
jority of  the  legislature,  and  9  out  of  the 
present  15  Congressmen.  As  a  result  of  the 
last  census.  Massachusetts  loses  1  Con- 
gressman. Republican  bosses  are  not  con- 
tent with  the  majority  of  the  big  Jobs.  They 
want  more.  Therefore.  Angier  Goodwin  and 
his  handymen  have  designed  a  congressional 
redistricting  bill  which  they  think  will  give 
the  Republicans  12  Members  of  the  next 
national  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Democrats  but  2.  That  is  a  ration  of  6  to  1, 
and  no  man  can  claim  that  this  represenU 
the  proportion  of  Republicans  to  DemocraU 
In  Massachusetts. 

You  all  know  that  the  Governor,  In  the  last 
election,  was  elected  by  a  very  small  ma- 
jority. The  fight  was  close,  very  close — so 
close  that  its  outcome  was  in  doubt  for  a 
long  time  and  a  recount  made  necessary. 
Indeed,  in  the  past  16  years,  the  Democratic 
candidates  for  President  have  all  carried 
Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts  is  a  democratic  State.  No 
man  can  honestly  claim  that  It  is  any  worse 
than  50-50.  This  plan  makes  It  84  to  16. 
which  is  utterly  false  and  absurd. 

If  a  Democratic  Governor  and  a  Democratic 
legislature  ever  proposed  to  put  through  a 
plan  such  as  this,  can  you  Imagine  the  howl 
that  would  go  up  from  the  Republican  press 
of  this  commonwealth.  The  Boston  Herald 
did  carry  an  editorial  in  which  it  mildly 
rejected  the  plan  and  stated  that  the  re- 
districting. while  a  difficult  Job.  ought  to  be 
done  as  fairly  and  equitably  as  possible. 
But  I  have  yet  to  read  where  any  other 
Republican  paper  in  the  State  has  con- 
demned it.  It  comes  with  particularly  bad 
grace  at  this  time  when  the  democratic 
form  of  government  all  over  the  world  Is 
threatened.  It  proves  that  Mr.  Goodwin  and 
his  cohorts  not  only  do  not  favor  democratic 
representative  government  but  are  Incapable 
of  even  understanding  it.  They  are,  in  ef- 
fect, attempting  to  gag  the  Democratic  voters 
of  Massachusetts  from  having  a  voice  In  na- 
tional affairs.  They  have  the  power,  they 
have  the  votes,  but  they  haven't  got  the 
right.  Decent  Republicans  throughout  the 
SUte  will  combine  with  Democrats  and  In- 
denendent  voters  In  resenting  It. 

"There  m.ay  have  been  a  time  In  the  past 
when  political  trickery  and  political  fakery 
were  countenanced  as  being  a  necessary 
part  of  public  life.  That  day  has  passed. 
Today  more  than  ever,  the  voters  of  America 
demand  that  men  in  public  life  consider 
public  office  a  public  trust.  The  rights  of 
the  citizens  must  be  respected. 

In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  16  years,  each  Democratic  presidential 
candidate  has  carried  MassachusetU  by  a 
decisive  majority  and  during  that  same  pe- 
riod, the  people  of  Massachusetts  have  ac- 
corded majorities  to  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates for  Governor  at  five  State  elections 
and  to  the  Republican  candidates  at  only 
two,  this  attempt  to  legislate  out  of  exist- 
ence the  Democratic  Congressmen  of  Massa- 
chusetts, violates  all  laws  and  rules  of  fair 
play,  decency,  and  Justice.  Just  as  boldly 
and  ruthlessly  as  any  Hitler,  they  propose  to 
ride  roughshod  over  the  principles  of  demo- 
cratic government.  If  the  plan  succeeds, 
the  MassachusetU  delegation  will  be  unrep- 
resentative. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  do  not  charge 
the  Republican  State  administration  with 
responsibility  for  this  proposal.  All  I  know 
Is  that  it  was  submitted  by  the  Republican 
majority  on  the  redistricting  commitUe  as  a 
tenUtlve  plan.  I  am  here  tonight  to  unmask 
it  in  all  iU  naked  ugliness.    I  am  here  to- 


night to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  leadera 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  MassachusetU. 
Now  that  it  has  been  called  to  their  attention, 
they  cannot — and  I  believe  will  not — stand 
idly  by  and  disclaim  responsibility.  If  they 
do.  I  confidently  predict  that  the  voter*  will 
handle  them  without  gloves  in  1942. 

During  the  last  campaign  I  recall  seeing 
the  pictures  of  Governor  Saltonstall  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  Cahlll  on  billboards 
throughout  this  Commonwealth,  and  under- 
neath them  the  words.  "They  stand  for  hon- 
esty and  integrity  in  government."  Tonight 
1  ask  them  to  live  up  to  that  simple  campaign 
promise.  I  warn  them  that  as  leaders  of  the 
Republican  Party.  If  they  remain  silent,  the 
voters  will  construe  their  silence  as  cooper- 
ation. I  believe  that  they  and  decent  Re- 
publicans everywhere  will  repudiate  this  ne- 
farious enterprise  that  Angle  Goodwin  and 
his  cohorts  are  now  considering. 

I  understand  that  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  this  redistricting  committee  have  a 
plan  whereby  the  StaU  of  MassachusetU  Is 
divided  into  compact  contiguous  districts. 
This  alternative  plan  does  not  split  or  divide 
a  single  city.  Under  this  plan  there  would 
be  established  8  Republican  distrlcU.  4  Demo- 
cratic districts,  and  2  doubtful  districts.  I 
do  not  approve  of  this  plan.  It  Is  too  much 
of  a  capitulation.  I  agree  with  the  position 
taken  by  Labor's  Nonpartisan  League,  which 
wrote  to  Governor  SaltonsUll  under  date  of 
April  29,  and  stated,  "Since  the  State  of 
MassachusetU  is  about  evenly  divided  be- 
tween DemocraU  and  Republican  voters,  any 
plan  which  would  appreciably  change  the 
present  representation  in  Congress  would  be 
manifestly  unfair."  Therefore  we  ought  ro 
have  seven  Democratic  DistrlcU  and  seven 
Republican  distrlcU.  However,  the  Demo- 
cratic minority  on  this  committee  state  that 
they  can't  hope  to  get  this — that  the  Re- 
publicans have  the  power  and  the  votes  and 
that  they  (the  Democratic  members)  have 
submitted  the  alternative  plan  In  order  to 
salvage  what  they  can.  It  will  be  very  In- 
teresting to  see  whether  the  Republican  lead- 
ership in  Massachusetts  will  accept  this  al- 
ternative plan  which  gives  the  Republicans 
eight  districts  and  the  DemocraU  three  in  a 
State  that  Is  evenly  divided.  If  they  do,  they 
can  still  save  their  faces,  because,  while  the 
plan  Is  one  Introduced  by  DemocraU,  never- 
theless It  was  Introduced  because  of  the  fear 
that  the  Republican  proposal,  which  I  have 
Just  discussed,  would  be  forced  upon  them. 

If  the  Republican  leaders  faU  to  accept  this 
alternative  plan  they  will  stand  convicted 
before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  as  being 
b'  sed  and  sanctimonious  frauds.  Interested 
in  nothing  except  political  power  and  pelf. 

The  choice  is  theirs.  They  cannot  evade 
it.  Either  accept  the  alternative  plan  or 
commit  political  suicide  In  a  most  ignomin- 
ious fashion  in  1942. 


Today,  A«  Always,  America  Comes  First 
With  the  American  Legion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFBIAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  6.  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  NA'HONAL  EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE.  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION 


Mr.    HOFFMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    this 
'morning,  from  the  National  Legislative 
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Committee  of  the  American  Legion,  the 
following  letter  and  two  resolutions  were 
received: 

Thx  Ameucan  Lscion, 
Mationai.  Lecislattvb  CoMMrrm, 

Washington,  D  C.  May  5,  1941. 
Bon.  Cuuis  E.  Hoitmam 

House  of  Representatives. 
■   "•  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkai  Concszssman  Hoffman:  Enclosed 
please  find  two  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
national  executive  committee  meeting  of  tbe 
American  Legion  on  May  2.  at  Indianapolis. 
Ind.:  One  calling  for  the  resignation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  otber  forbidding 
strikes  and  lock-outs  In  industries. 

I  shall  apprtciate  very  much  If  you  will 
have  these  two  read  into  the  Congressional 
RicoRD  for  the  Information  of  the  Members 
of  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  Thomas  Tatlob. 
Director,  National  Le0slative  Committee. 


Resolution  43-B 

Whereas  It  is  essential  at  this  time  of 
grare  emergency  that  there  should  be  no 
lack  of  complete  confidence  In  any  officer  of 
the  Oovcmment  if  we  are  to  attain  full  unity 
of  purpose  In  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  becoming  increasingly  obvious 
that  there  ts  a  growing  lack  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  In  the 
abilities  of  the  present  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
fully  exercise  the  high  responsibilities  of  that 
office:  and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  as  long  as  the 
present  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  In  office  there 
will  continue  to  be  trouble  In  defense  indus- 
tries: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  NatUmal  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion.  That  it  U  the 
opinion  of  thlB  organization  that  the  cause 
of  national  unity  in  national  defense  will  be 
best  served  by  the  tender  and  acceptance  of 
the  resignation  of  the  present  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Resolution  No.  43-C 

Whereas  for  19  years  the  American  Legion, 
representative  of  the  veterans  of  the  war  of 
1917-18.  have  advocated  universal  service  If 
war  should  ever  again  be  our  Nation's  lot:  and 

Whereas  If  this  Nation  is  to  be  spared  and 
our  way  of  life  Is  to  continue,  our  sacrifices 
must  be  universal.  There  are  no  private 
rights  which  transcend  public  safety.  There 
are  no  material  profits  which  cannot  be  re- 
captured and  there  Is  no  wage  situation  in- 
capable of  adjustment  after  the  work  Is  done : 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion.  That  we  de- 
mand of  the  national  administration  and  the 
Congress  legislation  forbidding  strikes  and 
lock-outs  in  national -defense  Industry  during 
the  period  of  this  national  emergency. 


Who  Feeds  the  Fascist  War  Machine  With 
Americaii  Oil,  Muiiitions,  and  Dollars? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  May  6,  1941 


EDITORIAL  AND  ARTICLES  FROM  PM 


Mr.  WICKERSHAM.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
beUeve  It  wUl  be  worth  whUe  for  each 


Member  of  the  House  to  carefully  weigh 
the  matters  hereinafter  mentioned: 

( From  the  New  York  PM  of  May  2,  1941  ] 
Who  Feeds  the  Fascist  War  Machine  WrrH 

Ameucan  Oil,  Munitions,  and  Dollaks? 

Here — on  the  following  pages — are  the 
facts  we've  been  able  to  find  out.  More 
Important  than  the  facts  are  the  questions 
they  raise — questions  that  only  a  congres- 
sional investigation  can  really  answer. 

Who's  doing  this  to  democracy's  fight  for 
life? 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

Meanwhile.  George  Reedy  end  Kenneth 
Crawford,  In  PM's  Washington  office,  com- 
plain that  we  have  undervalued  their  expose 
of  the  part  played  by  William  R.  Davis  In 
selling  oil  to  Germany.  Here  l5  their  perti- 
nent wire — and  our  reply: 

FBOM    KXNNETH    CRAWFORD    AND    GEORGE    REEDT 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  PM 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

After  several  months  of  investigation  and 
several  days  of  composition,  we  in  the  Wash- 
ington office  have  prepared  a  series  of  articles 
on  William  Rhodes  Davis,  the  big  oil  and 
peace  man. 

You  have  burled  our  reports  on  Mr.  Davis 
In  what  would  be  the  want  ads  if  PM  carried 
want  ads.  You  haven't  bothered  to  call  at- 
tention to  them  on  page  1. 

We  are  concerned  about  such  cavalier 
treatment  of  such  Important  and  significant 
news. 

You  seem  to  have  been  so  preoccupied  with 
the  menace  of  distant  Nazis  that  you  can't 
see  the  menace  of  Nazi  allies  who  are  right 
under  your  noses.  You  have  been  fighting 
Nazis  in  Etirope,  In  the  north  Atlantic,  in 
Omaha,  Nebr. — anywhere  except  In  Manhat- 
tan. As  distant  fields  look  greener,  so  dis- 
tant fights  are  more  challenging 

It  is  simple  enough  to  get  worked  up  about 
fascism's  unlovely  works  abroad.  It  Is  not  so 
simple  to  get  aroused  and  arouse  others 
about  the  handsome  Texan,  the  successful 
Amerfcan  businessman  and  adventurer,  who 
looks  out  from  the  pages  of  PM  (witn  mo- 
notonous regularity.  If  we  may  say  so.  Can't 
you  find  any  other  art  In  the  morgue?) .  (For 
a  full-page  picture  o.  Mr.  Davis,  see  p.  21.) 

Yet  this  engaging  gentleman  sold  the  Ger- 
mans a  good  part  of  the  oil  reserves  that 
drive  the  Luftwaffe  bombers  that  kill  our 
Allies  In  Great  Britain  night  after  night;  the 
oil  reserves  that  drove  the  tanks  that  mowed 
down  our  Allies  In  Greece;  the  oil  reserves 
that  soon  will  be  driving  machines  against 
Gibraltar  and  Suez.  Is  It  too  much  for  your 
imagination  to  bridge  the  gap  between  fancy 
offices  In  Rockefeller  Plaza  and  the  rubble - 
strewn  streets  of  London? 

Mr.  Davis  built  an  oil  refinery  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Nazis — long  before  the  war 
broke  out.  to  be  sxire.  He  fed  this  refinery 
with  crude  oil  from  Mexico — up  to  and  even 
after  the  Nazis  were  murdering  Poles.  He 
got  access  to  the  Mexican  oil  by  worming 
himself  Into  the  confidence  of  labor  leaders 
In  Mexico  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
He  tried  to  peddle  a  shabby  peace  plan  to 
President  Roosevelt  after  Poland  had  been 
conquered. 

He  has  associated  with  and  cooperated  with 
agents  sent  to  this  country  and  Mexico  by 
the  Nazis  to  get  war  materials  from  us — 
war  materials  that  one  day  will  be  used  to 
kill  American  soldiers  and  sailors.  He  has 
contributed  liberally  to  the  organizations 
built  up  here  to  confuse  us  and  make  us 
easy  prey  for  the  Nazis. 

We  in  the  Washington  office  think  William 
Rhodes  Davis,  his  associates  and  the  others 
like  him  ought  to  be  Investigated  by  a  con- 
gressional conMnlttee  with  power  of  subpena. 
We  haven't  been  able  to  find  out  all  that 
should  be  known  about  him  and  them.  We 
could  only  get  what  information  people  were 
willing  to  give  us  voluntarily. 

We  have  raised  some  questions  that  should 
be  answered.  Fur  example:  Did  General 
Goerlng   seriously  consider   trying   to   over- 


throw Hitler  after  the  conquest  of  Poland 
or  were  our  officials  told  that  to  trick  them 
Into  approval  of  the  conquest?  Was  It  Just 
coincidence  that  John  L.  Lewis'  anti -Roose- 
velt campaign  broadcast  cost  Just  about  what 
Mr.  Davis  contributed  to  various  Republican 
organizations?  How  much  military  material 
have  Mr.  Davis  and  others  shipped  th<-  Nazis 
by  way  of  Japan  and  Russia?  Who  was  the 
mysterious  woman  In  the  black  veil  who 
followed  Joachim  Hertslet.  chief  Nazi  agent 
for  the  Western  Hemisphere,  around  Wash- 
ington the  last  time  he  was  here  with  one 
o    Mr.  Davis'  men? 

We  in  the  Washington  office  are  going  to 
keep  on  digging  up  facts  about  the  William 
Rhodes  Davises  In  the  hope  of  persuading 
Congress  that  It  should  find  out  what  they 
are  up  to  and,  If  their  activities  are  detri- 
mental to  the  safety  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  we  believe  they  are,  that  these 
activities  be  stopped. 

What  are  you  up  in  the  New  York  editorial 
rooms  going  to  do  about  It? 

George  E.  Reedt. 
Kenneth  G.  Crawford. 

FROM  THE  editor  OF  PM  TO  KENNETH  CRAWFORD 
AND  GEORGE  REEDT 

You  are  right — and  you  are  wrong. 

We  know  how  you  feel,  having  worked 
months  on  an  Important  story  only  to  find 
it  missing  from  the  front  page.  But  you  are 
wrong  in  concluding  that  this  office  is  un- 
interested In  exposing  Fascist  plotters  at 
home.  We  think  Fascist  plotters  at  home  are 
more  Important  and  more  dangerous  than 
Fascist  plotters  abroad  That  is  why  we  were 
so  enthusiastic  about  your  Idea  of  tracking 
down  William  Rhodes  Davis,  when  you  first 
brought  It  up  months  ago. 

But  you  are  right  that  the  fall  of  Greece, 
the  President's  new  patrol  policy,  and  the 
loss  of  the  Mediterranean  conspired  to  get 
our  eye  off  the  ball.  We  should  have  smashed 
your  story  harder,  and  you  have  our  apologies. 
If  the  readers  of  PM  had  missed  your  story 
because  it  was  printed  on  Inside  pages,  they 
would  get  our  apology,  too.  But  we  do  not 
think  they  did  miss  It — one  of  the  reasons 
we  haven't  got  any  ads  In  PM  Is  Just  so  we 
can  never  bury  any  story.  We  banged  away 
with  Davis  as  a  daily  must,  even  though  in 
this  news  crisis  we  were  dropping  other  series 
and  features. 

Why  we  agree  that  we  should  have  played 
It  on  the  front  page  Is  not  that  we  do  not 
think  people  read  It.  We  know,  from  the 
mail  and  telephone  calls,  that  they  did.  It 
should  have  been  on  the  front  page  because 
the  facts  you  have  revealed  deserve  the  most 
dramatic  treatment  we  know  how  to  give 
them. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  In  the  papers 
about  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  spokesman  for 
the  "fifth  column"  In  these  United  States. 
Personally — I  do  not  know  either,  but  on  the 
record— I  like  Charles  Augustus  Lindbergh  a 
lot  better  than  William  Rhodes  Davis.  As 
far  as  I  know,  all  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  has 
done  about  fascism  Is  argue  for  a  national 
policy  favorable  to  It.  All  he  has  done  is 
talk. 

Aside  from  giving  some  stupid  British 
statesmen  misleading  and  Inaccurate  techni- 
cal Information  about  the  competence  of  the 
Hurricane  and  the  Spitfire  to  fight  the  Mes- 
serschmltt,  he  has  never  done  anything  but 
public-mouthDiece  work  for  the  Fascists.  But 
your  man.  William  Rhodes  Davis,  Is  something 
else  again. 

Your  man  William  Rhodes  Davis  has  made 
money  out  of  this  nasty  business.  Your  man 
William  Rhodes  Davis  has  mixed  Irmccent 
blood  and  guilty  oil. 

With  you.  I  want  to  know  a  lot  more  about 
him.    And  others. 

I  want  to  know  who  was  It  In  with  him.  I 
want  to  know  who  else  has  cashed  In  on  sell- 
ing the  power  to  hoist  the  land  mines  over 
London,  so  they  might  be  dropped  on  sleep- 
ing women  and  children.  I  also  want  to 
know  who  cashed  in  on  driving  shell  splinters 
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of  United  States  scrap  Iron  Into  the  bodies  of 
Chinese  peasants. 

I  want  to  shake  these  facts  in  the  face  of 
the  American  public  and  say,  "Look  at  them. 
This  is  what  fascism  means.  This  is  the 
fascism  that  Is  here  already  waiting  for  a 
Hitler  victory,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  do  to 
you  what  Hitler  has  done  to  the  working 
people  of  Europe. 

This  Is  the  Pandora's  box  that  a  Hitler 
victory  over  Great  Britain  would  open  here  in 
our  midst.  Hitler  has  friends  here  whom  he 
will  want  to  reward  In  his  victories,  as  he  re- 
warded Quisling  when  he  took  Norway. 
Quisling  Is  a  comparatively  nice  fellow, 
stacked  up  alongside  of  Americans  who  sell 
munitions  to  the  enemies  of  democracy. 

Go  to  It.  Keep  telling  us  what  you  can 
find  out.  and  we  will  keep  hammering  the 
question  here:  Who  are  these  people,  and 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  them? 

R.I. 

(From  the  New  York  PM  of  May  2.  1941] 
W.  R.  Davis  Started  to  Deijver  Mexico's  Oil 
TO  Nazis — The  British   Blockade  Stopped 
His  Tankers — ^Bur  He  Was  Still  Getting 
Monet    From    the    Nazis    in     1940 — For 
What? 
(By  George  E.  Reedy  and  Kenneth  G. 
Crawford) 
Washington.      May    2.— William     Rhodes 
Davis  and  his  associates  insist  that  they  have 
done  nothing  to  help  the  Nazis  since  the  out- 
break of  war  m  the  fall  of  1939 — that  the 
more  than  $400,000  they  collected  from  the 
Germans  in  1940  was  in  payment  for  oil  de- 
livered before  the  Invasion  of  Poland  (Sep- 
tember 1939)   or  Immediately  after. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  British  block- 
ade did  step  the  flow  of  oil  from  Mexico  to 
Germany  almost  Immediately.  Mr.  Davis  lost 
two  cargoes  learning  that  the  blockade  was 
effective.  He  continued  to  ship  to  Italy,  pre- 
sumably for  transshipment  to  Germany,  un- 
til the  British  bottled  up  the  Mediterranean, 
too.  Discontinuation  of  the  traffic  was  not  a 
matter  of  choice;  It  was  a  matter  of  necessity. 
But  Mr.  Davis,  who  says  with  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh  that  he  wants  neither  side  to  win 
the  European  war.  has  continued  to  collabo- 
rate with  the  Germans  in  other  ways.  He  has 
peddled  their  goods  In  Mexico.  He  has  sent 
agents  into  other  country  below  the  Rio 
Grande  scouting  for  the  strategic  war  ma- 
terials the  Axis  powers  need.  He  has  brought 
German  agents  Into  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Mexico  to  do  Hitler's  chores. 
it's  all  legal 
He  has  continued  to  do  these  things  as  the 
Nazis  have  overrun  Europe,  and  United  States 
officials  well  know  It.  Up  to  now  they  could 
not  or  would  not  do  anything  about  it. 
They  probably  could  not  because,  as  one  of 
Mr.  Davis'  assistants  pointed  out  to  us,  It 
stUl  Is  not  Illegal  for  an  American  business- 
man to  do  business  with  tlie  Germans.  The 
United  States  of  America  Is  technically  neu- 
tral and  anyone  Is  at  liberty  to  sell  Mexican 
oil  or  minerals  to  Germany  If  he  can  figure 
out  a  way  of  making  delivery.  This  assistant 
did  not  admit  anything.  He  merely  stated 
a  hypothetical  case. 

Mr.  Davis  went  so  far  as  to  admit  that  he 
still,  on  occasion,  exchanged  messages  with 
German  authorities.  But  all  his  messages, 
he  said,  were  open  to  inspection  by  United 
States  authorities  and  none  was  In  code.  He 
added  that  he  had  always  acquainted  the 
State  Department  with  the  details  of  "every 
transaction  I  ever  made." 

This  statement,  we  are  in  a  position  to  say, 
is  an  exaggeration.  Not  all  of  the  exchanges 
have  been  code  free,  although  they  might 
seem  so  to  the  casual  reader. 

BRINGS    NAZIS    TO    MEXICO 

Just  before  the  German  Invasion  of  Poland, 
when  Mr.  Davis  was  doing  a  big  business  buy- 
ing expropriated  Mexican  oil.  shipping  It  to 
his  Hamburg  refinery,  and  paying  for  it  part 
in  cash  and  part  In  German  barta:  goods, 
big  bees  were  buzzing  In  Jils  sombrero. 
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He  proposed  a  plan  which.  In  effect,  would 
have  made  Germany  the  economic  overlord 
of  the  United  States  of  America's  closest 
southern  neighbor.  His  scheme  Involved 
construction  of  a  railroad,  a  pipe  line  across 
Mexico  frran  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  pur- 
chase of  ships  for  removal  of  guano  from 
southern  California  and  various  other  proj- 
ects whose  total  cost  would  have  run  Into 
tens  of  millions. 

In  August  1939  he  brought  to  Mexico 
Joachim  Hertslet.  high  official  of  the  Nazi  eco- 
nomic ministry  and  gauleiter  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  to  look  over  the  prospectus. 
With  Herr  Hertslet  came  Eugene  Brieschke 
and  another  expert. 

The  idea  was  that  Germany  would  extend 
credits  for  the  development  of  Mexico's  rich 
natural  resoxuxes  and  pay  Itself  back  out  of 
profits  from  the  exploitation  and  barter. 
Mexico  was  to  become  Germany's  Western 
Hemisphere  trading  post.  Herr  Hertslet,  after 
cenferrlng  with  Mexican  officials  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Davis,  turned  thumbs  down. 

FOOTHOLD    IN    MEXICO    CTTT 

But  Bilr.  Davis  was  not  completely  discour- 
aged. After  returning  from  Germany  In  Oc- 
tober with  his  peace  plan — a  plan  which 
would  have  made  Washington  the  under- 
writer of  a  Polish  Munich — Mr.  Davis  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  the  war  would  be  of 
short  duration  and  that  his  Mexican  preserve 
would  be  waiting.  Accordingly  he  kept  open 
his  Mexico  City  office,  which,  when  we  visited 
It  last  month,  was  doing  business  under  the 
direction  of  E.  S.  Walnes.  The  name  on  the 
door  was  Damex  Engineering  Co.  This  firm 
Is  the  successor  of  Davecome,  the  company 
that  sold  mUllons  of  dollars  worth  of  oil  to 
Germany  In  1938  and  1939. 

Asked  about  reports  that  Mr.  Davis  was  buy- 
ing up  mercury  and  other  strategic  metals 
for  shipment  to  Germany  via  Japan  and 
Russia.  Mr.  Walnes  said  he  had  investigated 
the  mercury  market  with  the  Idea  of  keeping 
himself  busy  and  making  a  little  money  for 
the  firm.  He  said  nothing  came  of  It.  though, 
because  he  discovered  that  the  mercury  mar- 
ket was  so  tricky  he  might  lose  more  than  he 
made.  This  seems  strange  because  the  Jap- 
anese bought  tons  of  It  last  year  and  bid  the 
price  up  to  three  times  Its  1938  level.  Ful- 
minate of  mercury  Is  used  to  make  bomb 
detonators. 

As  late  as  last  summer,  after  the  war  had 
been  on  for  almost  a  year,  Mr.  Davis  sent  his 
associate,  W.  F.  Flanley,  to  Brazil  to  Investi- 
gate the  possibility  of  trading  oil  for  manga- 
nese ore.  Iron  ore.  and  other  essentials  of  war. 
Davis'  agents  had  previously  gone  to  Uruguay 
on  a  similar  mission.  Last  fall  Alberto  Cuevas 
and  Fredrico  Franco  Arch,  who  represented 
themselves  as  Davis'  spokesmen,  scouted 
Mexico  for  mica,  stilfur,  and  mercury.  They 
talked  to  Elmer  R.  Jones,  of  the  Wells  Fargo 
Co.,  about  a  plan  for  export  of  sulfur  in 
quantity. 

Last  January  Herr  Hertslet,  who  had  a 
Davis  representative  In  tow  when  he  visited 
Washingtoii  In  the  siunmer  of  1940,  was  re- 
liably reported  back  In  Mexico  helping  a 
Japanese  trade  mission  barter  rayon  at  bar- 
gain prices  for  mica,  tungsten,  oil,  mercury, 
and  antimony.  At  one  time  In  1939  Japanese 
steamers  were  loading  8  to  10  cargoes  of  Davis 
oil  every  month. 

AND  on,  IN  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  Davis  once  paid  the  expenses  of  H.  H. 
Hagenmann,  of  the  Junkers  Co.,  for  a  trip  to 
Mexico.  And  early  last  year  he  organized 
Avlmex,  appaiently  with  the  object  of  estab- 
lishing himself  or  his  German  friends  In  the 
flying  business. 

While  all  this  activity  has  been  going  on  In 
Mexico.  Mr.  Davis  also  has  been  busy  de- 
veloping his  Rlncon  oil  field  in  Starr  County, 
Tex.,  which  Is  connected  by  pipe  line  with  a 
tank  field  at  Brownsville,  the  American  port 
closest  to  Mexico.  Officials  of  the  Brownsville 
Chamber  of  Commerce  told  us  last  month 
about  Mr.  Davis'  plan  for  building  a  $1,000,000 
refinery  in  their  town.     He  already  owns  a 


lion's  share  of  the  port  facilities.  Before  we 
got  there  he  had  brought  a  party  of  bankers 
and  other  potential  Investors  to  the  scene  of 
the  refinery  uroject. 

Just  how  valuable  the  Rlncon  pool  Is.  how 
much  oil  Is  being  shipped  from  It  and  where, 
is  Mr.  Davis'  secret.  We  were  told  a  lot  of 
stories  In  Houston.  Some  competent  oil  men 
told  us  Rlncon  was  a  bonanza.  A  Mexican 
official,  acquainted  with  oil  In  the  Southwest, 
told  us  Mr.  Davis  was  "getting  some  very  nice 
kerosene  out  of  It."  Mr.  Davis  also  has  oil 
properties  In  Mexico  but  apparently  Is  con- 
centrating his  attention  on  Rlncon  at  the 
moment. 

Mexican  officials  claim  they  are  still  selling 
some  expropriated  oil  to  the  Continental  Re- 
fining Co.,  which  has  a  contract  with  Mr. 
Davis  for  exploitation  of  Rlncon.  Mexico's 
other  customer  now  Is  the  Eastern  Slates  Oil 
Co  of  Galveston,  which  associates  of  Mr. 
Davis  organized. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of  informed 
American  officials,  whose  names  we  are  not 
at  liberty  to  give,  that  Mr.  Davis  is.  or  has 
been  until  ver}-  recently,  selling  war  materials 
to  the  Axis  Powers  and  continuing  to  co- 
operate with  Herr  Hertslet.  This  traffic  may 
now  be  stopped  by  Russia's  refusal  to  per- 
mit transit  of  war  materials  over  her  terri- 
tory as  the  British  blockade  stopped  direct 
shipments  to  Germany.  Even  then,  there 
will  be  the  Japanese  market. 

[Prom  the  New  York  PM  of  May  2,  19411 
The   Time    Has    Come   to    Answer:    Which 
AMERICAN     Firms     Are     Sending     Oil    to 
Japan? — Here's  a  Chance  to  Set  the  Rec- 
ord Straight 

In  the  belief  that  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  know  which  American  companies 
are  shipping  oil  to  the  Axis,  PM  sent  the  tele- 
gram on  this  page  to  the  presidents  of  16 
of  the  leading  oil  companies  In  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Which  companies  are  shipping  oil  has  never 
been  made  public.  We  don't  know.  It's  a 
"trade  secret."  A  month  ago  we  published 
a  photograph  of  an  export  order  of  the  Stand- 
ard-Vacuum Oil  Co.  showing  that  as  late  as 
March  7,  1941,  a  shipment  of  256,000  gallons 
of  oil  was  made  to  Japan.  This  photograph 
Is  reproduced  on  the  preceding  page.  That's 
one  company,  at  least,  that  we  know  abotrt. 
But  what  about  others? 

We  will  keep  track  of  the  answers  we  re- 
ceive and  pass  on  the  Information. 

In  addition  to  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  cf  New 
Jersey,  here  are  the  other  companies  to  whom 
telegrams  were  sent: 

Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co..  Inc..  J.  A.  Brown, 
president:  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana.  E.  G. 
Seubert,  president:  The  Texas  Corporation. 
W.  S.  S.  Rodgers,  president;  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  California.  W.  H  Berg,  president.  Standard 
on  Building;  Gulf  Oil  Corporation.  J.  F. 
Drake,  president;  Shell  Union  Oil  Corpora- 
tion. R.  F  A.  van  der  Woude.  president:  Con- 
solidated Oil  Corporation,  H.  R.  Gallagher, 
president:  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  K.  S  Adams, 
president;  Tide  Water  Associated  Oil  Co..  W  F. 
Humphrey,  president:  The  Atlantic  Refining 
Co.,  R.  H.  Colley,  president;  The  Pure  OH  Co.. 
H.  M.  Dawes,  president;  Union  Oil  Co.  of 
California.  R.  H  Taylor,  president:  Sun  Oil 
Co..  J.  Howard  Pew,  president:  The  Ohio  Oil 
Co.,  O.  D.  Donnell,  president;  Continental 
Oil  Co.,  Dan  Moran.  president. 


I  Telegram] 

Mat  1.  1941. 
W.  S.  Parish. 

President,    Standard    Oil    Co.    of    New 

Jersey,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York 

City: 

An    official    British    statement    announced 

yesterday  that  up  to  the  end  of  March  nearly 

29,000   Innocent  men,  women,  and   children 

have  been  killed  and  40.000  injured  In  Nazi 

air  raids  on  Britain.    Every  American  who  can 

still  be  moved  to  Indignation  at  these  wanton 
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killings  must  ask  himself:  "How  much  Ameri- 
can cU  helped  to  refuel  the  bombers  that 
brought  this  horror  to  the  British  people?" 

PM  Is  now  printing  a  series  of  articles  show- 
ing that  William  Rhodes  Davis  and  his  associ- 
ates sold  the  Germans  a  good  part  of  the  oil 
reserves  that  fuel  the  Nazi  Ixiftwaffe.  We 
know  that  oil  Is  at  thU  very  time  still  going 
to  Japan  to  help  kill  Chinese  defending  the 
independence  of  their  country,  and  that  some 
of  thiq  oil  is  available  for  Japan's  Axis  part- 
ner. Germany. 

By  every  moral  code  It  is  revolting  to  the 
American  spirit  that  Americans  shotild  take 
part  in  such  a  heinous  business,  particularly 
at  this  moment,  when  the  American  people 
have  expressed  their  determination  to  beat 
fascism.  Behind  the  cloak  of  "trade  secrets" 
is  hidden  the  Identity  of  American  companies 
who  still  participate  In  this  trafBc.  We  be- 
lieve this  is  intolerable:  that  the  American 
people  have  the  right  to  know  the  names  of 
those  who  are  helping  to  arm  our  enemies 
against  us. 

We  know  that  you  are  not  doing  this:  but 
the  only  way  for  the  public  to  know  is  to 
eliminate  the  innocent  one  by  one.  In  line 
with  this  process,  wotild  you  be  good  enough 
to  let  us  know  whether  your  company  is 
ahipping  oil  to  the  Axis  Powers? 

Thi  Newsp&pex  PM. 


HntS'S  THI   rXBST  ANSWn   WX'VK   UCXTVEO 

Los  Angxlxs.  Calit., 

May  1.  1941. 
NrwsPAPZB  PM. 

Brooklyn : 
Retel.  May  1.  Otu-  company  has  consist- 
ently refused  to  fuel  German  or  Italian  ves- 
sels for  some  time  as  res\ilt  of  requests  from 
the  British  Admiralty.  We  are  selling  some 
oil  to  Japan,  securing  a  license  from  the 
United  States  Federal  Government  for  each 
shipment  and  have  not  felt  it  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  concerned  for  our  com- 
pany to  attempt  the  determination  of  policies 
affecting  foreign  relations.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  British  Admiralty  has  made  no  sug- 
gestions to  us  with  reference  to  sales  of 
petroleum  to  Japan.  May  we  suggest  that 
you  investigate  oil  sales  by  British  and  Amer- 
ican controlled  companies  of  oil  from  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  which  are  currently  being 
made  to  Japan. 

Rxxsx  H.  TATLoa. 
President,  Union  Oil  Co.,  of  Cali/omia. 


The  Pan-American  Hif hwaj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NOTTH  CAIOLIMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday.  May  7  (le^slative  day  of 
Monday,  May  5).  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  R  REYNOLDS 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  address 
I  delivered  at  Cincinnati  on  Thursday 
night.  April  3.  1941.  entitled  "The  Pan- 
American  Highway  in  Relation  to  Hemi- 
si^erlc  Defense."  This  address  was  de- 
livered under  the  auspices  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Automobile  Club,  which  is  one  of  the 


member  clubs  of  the  American  Automo- 
bile Association,  was  broadcast  over  the 
Crosley  Broadcasting  Stations,  and  was 
rebroadcast  over  the  shortwave  station 
WLWO.  of  the  Crosley  Stations,  in  Span- 
ish, to  the  Latin  American  countries  of 
Central  and  South  America,  and  in  Por- 
tuguese to  Brazil. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Heru7,  president  of  the 
American  Automobile  Association,  Mr.  Gard- 
ner, president  of  the  Cincinnati  Automobile 
Club.  Mr.  Swltalski,  general  manager  of  the 
Cincinnati  Automobile  Club,  members  of  the 
Cincinnati  Automobile  Club,  distinguished 
guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  initially  I  wish 
to  assure  the  officers  and  trustees  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Automobile  Club  of  my  deep  appre- 
ciation of  their  invitation  to  address  you  on 
this,  yovir  fortieth  anniversary,  and  to  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  acquisition  of  one  of 
the  Onest  automobile  club  buildings  in  all 
the  world.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
modern  automobile  club  headquarters  in  the 
country,  and  it  must  be  of  pleasing  satisfac- 
tion that  you  actually  own  it. 

I  am  happy.  Indeed,  to  And  m3reelf  with  you 
In  this  palatial  hall  of  mirrors  of  the  Nether- 
land  Plaza  Hotel  in  your  thriving,  teeming, 
prosperous  city  of  Cincinnati,  the  gateway  to 
the  South;  Cincinnati,  with  Its  welcoming 
arms  outstretched  to  the  north,  east,  south, 
and  west,  with  Its  doors  opened  to  the  At- 
lantic, to  the  Pacific,  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
to  our  sister  republics  of  the  south,  welcoming 
at  all  times  the  250,000,000  inhabitants  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  Is  truly  a  city  of 
hospitality. 

Secondly,  may  I  thank  the  Crosley  Radio 
Corporation,  through  the  medium  of  Its  two 
broadcasting  stations,  for  the  opportunity  to 
reach  at  this  time  the  ears  of  the  more  than 
1,000,000  motorists  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  vast  continent  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion and  the  more  than  275.000  boys  consti- 
tuting the  membership  roll  of  the  school 
safety  patrols  in  the  more  than  3,5C0  com- 
munities in  the  United  States. 

For  more  than  10  years  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  serving  as  one  of  the  vice  presidents 
of  the  American  Automobile  Association; 
and,  having  traveled  extensively  by  automo- 
bile in  virtually  every  country  of  the  world 
where  the  modern  arteries  of  civilization  are 
to  be  found  In  the  form  of  highways.  I  par- 
ticularly can  appreciate  the  tremendous  aid 
and  service  which  has  been  and  is  being  pro- 
vided by  your  organization  to  the  motorists 
of  the  world,  particularly  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 

It  win  doubtless  be  interesting  to  you  to 
learn  that  the  American  Automobile  Associ- 
ation was  organized  In  1902  when  there  were 
only  23,000  motor  vehicles  and  less  than  150 
miles  of  improved  highways  in  the  whole  of 
the  United  States.  And  I  may  say  with  Just 
pride  that  its  leadership  in  the  field  of  motor- 
ing has  unquestionably  been  a  potent  factor 
in  the  phenomenal  growth  of  motorcar  use, 
by  Americans  at  least.  Today  passenger-car 
registrations  alone  total  more  than  30,000.000. 
and  today  there  are  more  than  1.000.000  miles 
of  improved  highways,  In  comparison  with 
150  miles  of  improved  highways  only  39 
years  ago. 

However.  It  will  perhaps  prove  more  inter- 
esting to  some  of  you  to  learn  that  the  Cin- 
cinnati Automobile  Club  is  exactly  1  year 
older  than  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion Itself.  This  club,  one  of  the  many  A.  A.  A. 
clubs,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  famous  Dixie  Highway,  the  At- 
lantic-Pacific Highway,  the  Appalachian 
Highway,  and  has  been  active  in  all  good- 
roads  work  for  exactly  40  years.  This  club 
alone  now  has  more  than  6,000  school-patrol 
members    In    Its    territory,    which    Includes 


southern  Ohio,  northern  Kentucky,  and 
southeastern  Indiana. 

This  club's  most  recent  activity  has  been 
In  the  promotion  of  the  Cincinnati-Charles- 
ton Highway,  which  has  now  been  broadened 
to  a  military  highway.  On  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  north  of  us.  and  to  the  south,  in  the  in- 
dustrial district,  and  in  the  eastern  seaboard 
at  Charleston.  S.  C,  it  will  be  a  supermilitary 
highway  connecting  industrial  and  defense 
cities  with  the  seaboard;  a  military  highway 
transporting  raw  materials  to  manufacturers, 
rather  than  having  transportation  depending 
entirely  upon  railroads,  where  one  act  of 
sabotage  might  destroy  transportation  for 
days  or  weeks.  Such  a  project  is  truly  an 
aid  to  our  national-defense  program,  and  I 
congratulate  your  club  upon  its  activities  in 
an  endeavor  to  lay  this  ribbon  of  concrete 
which  will  lead  from  the  southern  seaboard 
at  Charleston  to  Cincinnati  and  northward  to 
the  Great  Lakes. 

It  is  concerning  national  defense  and 
hemispheric  defense  in  connection  with  high- 
ways about  which  I  shall  address  you  tonight. 

Several  years  ago  I  visited  by  automobile, 
boat,  and  plane  the  islands  of  the  Pacific — 
from  the  Galapagos  group  off  the  coast  of 
Ecuador — northward  over  the  Pacific,  through 
the  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Point 
Barrow,  the  northernmost  point  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere;  then  across  Canada  to  Labra- 
dor and  Newfoundland  and  southward  over 
the  North  Atlantic;  then  through  the  Carib- 
bean to  British  Guiana.  Just  north  of  Brazil. 
This  trip  I  made  with  a  view  to  making  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  welding  of  a  band  of 
steel  which  would  provide  us  with  a  perfect 
defense  by  the  establishment  of  outposts  in 
the  Pacific,  the  Arctic,  the  Atlantic,  and  along 
both  coasts  of  the  northernmost  sections  of 
South  America.  We  have  in  mind  the  acqui- 
sition of  Islands  off  the  coast  of  Ecuador.  We 
have  fortified  our  Pacific  possessions.  We  are 
developing  our  defenses  In  Alaska,  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  group,  and  the  Arctic.  We  have 
acquired  rights  to  make  establishment  of 
bases — outposts — in  Newfoundland,  the  Car- 
ibbean, and  in  British  Guiana.  We  are  forti- 
fying against  attack  upon  the  Panama  Canal 
from  both  Its  Pacific  and  Atlantic  entrances. 
I  am  in  high  hope  and  believe  that  the  band 
of  steel  which  for  many  years  I  have  favored 
soon  will  have  been  welded. 

And  now,  in  order  to  perfect  to  a  large 
extent  national  and  hemispheric  defense,  we 
are  actually  developing  a  combination  mili- 
tary, commercial,  and  tourist  highway  which 
eventually  will  lead  from  Fairbanks  In  Alaska, 
where  we  have  but  recently  established  an 
Army  air  base,  southward  across  the  United 
States.  Mexico,  and  Central  America,  travers- 
ing the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  with  a  terminus 
southward  at  Buenos  Aires — the  metropolis — 
and  eventually  northward  to  Rio— the  most 
gorgeous  city  setting  upon  the  earth. 

Such  a  ribbon  of  concrete — such  a  course 
of  modern  arteries — will  rlasp  the  two  con- 
tinents of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  thus 
providing  solidarity  and  hemispheric  defense 
which  we  all  seek  during  these  perilous 
hours — hours  filled  with  threats  and  fears 
of  attack,  penetration,  and  aggression. 

It  Is  a  sad  fact  that  throughout  its  his- 
tory, the  United  States  has  felt  Itself  In- 
finitely more  closely  related  to  the  culture, 
history,  and  commerce  of  various  European 
nations  than  to  the  republics  to  the  South. 
Unfortunately,  the  average  North  American 
child  can  reel  off  the  date  of  the  Norman 
conquest  in  England,  the  salient  causey  and 
effects  of  the  French  Revolution,  but  the 
average  North  American  adult  is  strangely 
ignorant,  for  example,  of  the  causes  and 
effects  of  the  Mexican  Revolution,  or  of  the 
great  names  of  Bolivar.  Sam  Martin,  Sucree. 
OHigglns,  and  other  heroes  of  Central  and 
South  America. 

Likewise,  the  people  of  Latin  America  have 
never  considered  their  destinies  tied  to  the 
strange,  rude  people  of  the  north,  but  rather 
to  the  decayed  grandeur  of  an  ancient  em- 
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plre  across  the  sea,  to  what  the  liberator 
Bolivar  was  pleased  to  call  "The  decadent 
philosophies"  of  the  Old  World. 

Well  do  I  remember  with  much  apprecia- 
tion my  beloved  but  departed  colleague, 
United  States  Senator  Hamilton  Lewis,  who 
so  ably  represented  his  great  Commonwealth 
of  Illinois,  and  particularly  well,  when  fre- 
quently he  advised  the  people  of  our  country 
to  ttirn  their  eyes  southward,  southward 
where  in  the  Latin  American  countries  there 
reside  a  people  in  numbers  approximating 
the  population  of  the  United  States.  Many 
times  have  I  visited  all  the  countries  of 
Central  and  South  America  and  on  those 
many  occasions  have  I  observed  the  oppor- 
tunities that  await  the  industrialists,  the 
businessmen  and  the  youngsters  of  ovir  Na- 
tion, all  of  whom  may  find  enviable  oppor- 
tunities for  employment,  development,  and 
trade  in  that  section  of  the  world. 

If  I  were  commissioned  to  Issue  a  command 
to  my  countrjrmen  in  this  critical  hour  of 
world  history,  it  would  be  "eyes  south."  Too 
long  now  have  we  in  the  United  States  looked 
too  exclusively  to  countries  across  the  At- 
Inntlc.  Likewise,  if  I  might  venture  to  issue 
a  command  to  our  sister  republics  south  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  I  should  say  "Eyes  north." 
Some  of  them,  like  our  country,  have  looked 
too  exclusively  to  European  nations.  The 
manifest  destiny,  welfare,  protection,  and  . 
safety  of  this  hemisphere  lies  in  friendly 
continental  solidarity.  The  barrier  of  lan- 
guage, the  lack  of  communication  and  trans- 
portation, have  all  militated  against  the 
understanding  and  cooperation  essential  to 
preserve  and  advance  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic independence  of  the  pan-American 
nations. 

Present  disturbing  world  conditions  demand 
the  cementing  of  American  strength  to  pre- 
serve American  freedom.  One  of  the  most 
Important  developments  of  these  conditions 
iu  this  part  of  the  world  is  the  unanimous 
acceptance  of  all  countries  beyond  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  of  the  fact  that  an  Injury  to 
one  Is  the  concern  of  all,  and  in  speaking  of 
these  two  continents  of  our  section  of  the 
world,  I  recall  to  memory  that  Simon  Bolivar, 
the  liberator,  was  to  South  America  what 
George  Washington  was  to  North  America. 
Unfortunately,  Washington  is  better  known 
In  Venezuela  today  than  Bolivar  is  in  the 
United  States.  Washington  was  resting  In 
Mount  Vernon  before  Bolivar's  work  was 
done,  but  the  South  American  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  example  of  his  North 
American  comrade  in  devotion  to  independ- 
ence. 

In  1826.  George  Curtis,  the  adopted  son  of 
Washington,  sent  Bolivar  a  gold  medallion 
containing  a  lock  of  Washington's  hair  and 
bearing  a  miniature  portrait  by  Stuart.  On 
It  in  Latin  were  engraved  the  words  "This 
portrait  of  the  author  of  liberty  in  North 
America  was  donated  by  his  adopted  son  to 
him  who  achieved  equal  glory  In  South 
America."  A  letter  from  Lafayette  accom- 
panying the  gift  added:  "Of  all  men  living, 
and  even  of  all  men  in  history,  Bolivar  Is  the 
one  to  whom  Washington  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  send  this  present.  What  else  can  I 
say  to  the  great  citizen  whom  South  America 
has  honored  with  the  title  of  liberator,  a 
title  which  has  been  confirmed  by  two  hemis- 
pheres, a  man  endowed  with  a  prestige  equal 
to  his  disinterest,  who  carries  in  his  heart 
only  the  love  of  freedom  and  of  the  Re- 
public?" 

This  was  the  man  who  blazed  new  trails 
114  years  ago,  whose  vision  extended  beyond 
the  horizon  of  hnmediate  independence  for 
his  native  Venezuela,  or  even  of  independ- 
ence for  all  Spanish  Americans.  In  1826 
he  stimmoned  delegates  to  meet  at  Panama 
for  the  formation  of  a  Congress  made  up  of 
all  the  American  Republics,  the  fulfillment  of 
a  glorious  dream  that  had  never  grown  dim 
through  years  of  struggle  and  eventual  vic- 
tory. He  believed  that  the  future  of  this 
contment  was  wrapped  up  In    the    slogan 


which  he  proclaimed,  "Unity,  unity,  tmity." 
Distance  was  greater  in  his  day  than  in 
ours.  There  were  lacking,  even  more  mark- 
edly then  than  now,  transportation  and 
communications,  and  the  unity  and  coopera- 
tion he  sought  to  bring  about  failed  of 
realization  during  his  lifetime.  However, 
transportation  facilities  by  land  and  water 
have  improved  and  those  by  air  have  been 
Inaugurated,  and  we  of  all  the  Americas, 
both  North  and  South,  would  do  well  to  make 
utilization  of  Bolivar's  slogan:  "Unity,  unity, 
unity." 

The  mutual  interdependence  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republics  and  the  logical  continent- 
wide  desire  to  establish  a  second  type  of 
union,  understanding,  and  solidarity  have 
been  emphasized  at  pan-American  confer- 
ences from  the  one  called  by  Bolivar  in  1826 
up  to  that  one  recently  held  In  Habana, 
Cuba,  in  July  of  1940. 

On  April  2,  1889,  there  opened  a  conference 
called  by  the  United  States  and  attended  by 
representatives  of  all  the  other  American 
nations.  Among  the  proposals  of  this  con- 
gress was  one  authorizing  the  construction  of 
a  transcontinental  railroad  which  would  con- 
nect all  the  nations  of  the  continent.  How- 
ever, the  overwhelming  development  of  auto- 
mobile transportation  and  the  perfecting  of 
new  methods  of  road  construction  soon  made 
the  building  of  a  highway  more  feasible  than 
a  railway.  As  a  result,  the  sentiments  and 
mutual  assurances  conveyed  in  the  various 
pacts  and  agreements  between  the  American 
nations  are  now  being  practically  applied  to 
end  the  isolation  which  has  made  pan-Amer- 
Icanlsm  a  purely  lyrical  idea. 

The  pan-American  highway,  as  originally 
planned,  begins  at  Ottawa,  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  finally  ends  In  southern  South 
America,  and  now  the  beginning  of  the  latest 
pan-American  highway  Idea  will  extend  from 
Fairbanks,  In  Alaska,  southward  to  Laredo, 
Tex.,  where  the  Ottawa  branch  will  Join 

The  history  of  the  pan-American  highway 
Is  one  of  the  engrossing  chapters  of  hemi- 
spheric enterprise,  and  it  might  be  said  that 
after  all  these  years  this  modem  conception 
was  the  Inspiration  of  a  group  of  Latin 
American  engineers  which  met  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  in  1924,  and  since  then  it  has  been 
the  goal  of  two  continents;  however,  the  real 
history  of  the  pan-American  or  ail-American 
highway  properly  begins  back  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  At  that  time  all  of  what  is  now 
Central  America  was  known  as  Guatemala, 
and  the  Spaniards,  with  their  capital  city  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  province,  decided  to 
construct  a  highway  southward  in  order  to 
cement  their  rule  over  their  wild  and  inacces- 
sible possessions,  and  with  slave  labor  they 
built  a  massive  bridge.  Today  this  bridge  is 
still  standing  and  is  in  good  condition.  It 
actually  will  be  traversed  by  the  pan-Ameri- 
can highway  when  it  Is  completed,  and  cars 
bearing  licenses  from  Iowa,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  or  Maine  may  shortly  be  utilizing  this 
bridge  built  nearly  200  years  ago. 

Plans  for  hemispheric  defense  have  given 
new  Impetus  to  this,  one  of  the  greatest  road 
projects  ever  dreamed  of  by  man,  which 
would  stretch  from  the  snows  of  Alaska 
through  the  tropical  ewamps  of  Central 
America,  over  and  along  the  Andes  of  South 
America,  to  the  bustling,  modern  city  of 
Buenos  Aires  In  the  Argentine.  So  with  a 
world  aflame.  Uncle  Sam.  looking  to  his  de- 
fenses, finds  that  two  of  his  most  valuable 
outposts— Alaska  and  the  Panama  Canal- 
are  on  the  mainland,  but  today  can  be 
reached  only  by  air  or  water.  Railroading 
started  in  this  country  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  while  automobUes  began 
their  great  march  toward  popularity  early  In 
the  twenties,  but  to  date  neither  steel  nor 
macadam  reaches  to  these  possessions.  Al- 
though our  own  frontiers  within  the  United 
States  have  seemed  boundless,  time  and  In- 
creased population  are  closing  them  to  the 
American  of  pioneering  instinct.  Yet,  to  the 
northwest  of  us  lies  one  of  the  most  poten- 


tially   rich,    undeveloped    territories   in    the 
Western   Hemisphere— Alaska — stUl   open   to 
our    people.      Alaska    alone    covers    590.000 
square  miles,  with  all  the  variations  of  cli- 
mate from  that  of  the  Temperate  Zone  to 
that  of  Arctic  conditions.    In  many  portions 
the  climate  equals  that  of  the  eastern  sea- 
board of  the  United  States,  while,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  Juneau,  the  capital  of  Alaska,  has 
milder  winters  than  the  Capital  of  our  coun- 
try, Washington.  D.  C.     So  vast  is  this  ex- 
panse of  Alaskan  territory  which  we  purchased 
for  approximately  $7,000,000  that  It  actually 
covers  many  more  square  miles  than  all  of 
the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.     It 
Is  in  Alaska  that  this  pan-American  high- 
way will  begin,  and  will  run  southward  from 
Fairbanks  across  British  Columbia,  over  the 
United   States   through   Mexico.   Guatemala. 
Salvador.     Spanish     Honduras.     Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,   Panama,  the   Canal   Zone,   Co- 
lombia, Ecuador,  and  at  Vitor.  Peru,  where 
the    road    branches,    one    spur    proceeding 
southward  to  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile, 
and   across   the   towering   Andes   to   Buenos 
Aires,  the  capital  city  and  the  metropolis  of 
the  Argentine.    The  other  sptir  proceeds  over 
the  high  level  to  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  and  from 
there  to  the  Bolivian-Argentine  border  and 
through   the   Argentine   pampas   to    Buenos 
Aires.     From    there   a   ferry   connects    with 
Montevideo,  Uruguay.     It  is  planned  to  ex- 
tend the  highway   northward  from  Buenos 
Aires  through  Paraguay  and  perhaps  In  the 
immediate  proximity  of  Iguassu  Falls   near 
the  borders  of  Paraguay  and  Brazil,  and  then 
northeastward  to  Sao  Paulo,  the  coffee  center 
of  the  world,  and  terminating  at  the  beauti- 
ful  capital   city   of   Rio   de   Janeiro,   which 
nestles  serenely  beneath  the  towering  peaks 
that  overlook  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  bays 
In  aU  the  world. 

A  large  portion  of  this  vast  stretch  of 
cement,  macadam,  and  sand-clay  ways  has 
been  completed.  There  are  stretches  in 
Alaska,  Mexico.  Honduras.  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  Panama,  and  Colombia  which  remain 
to  be  completed,  but  work  today  is  going 
forward  at  an  almost  satisfactory  rate  upon 
most  of  these  stretches  with  the  aid  of  these 
respective  governments  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States — and,  I  daresay  that  ere 
long  one  may  In  comfort  by  automobile  make 
the  trip  from  the  near  Arctic  Zone  across 
the  three  Americas  to  the  very  tip  of  the 
Argentine,  and  then  northward  to  the  road's 
proposed  ultimate  terminus  at  the  capital 
of  Brazil. 

Last  fall  while  In  South  America  some  of 
you  will  probably  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
one  of  the  longest  automobile  races  ever  to 
take  place  was  run  over  a  part  of  the  Pan 
American  Highway  from  Buenos  Aires  across 
the  Andes  to  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  a  dis- 
tance of  3,000  miles  and  return  to  Buenos 
Aires,  making  a  total  of  6.000  miles.  This 
race  was  participated  In  by  more  than  100 
cars,  all  exclusively  of  stock  type,  and  It  was 
my  privilege  to  have  witnessed  from  the  air 
a  leg  of  this  race  when  I  was  flying  from  La 
Paz  to  Saulta  In  the  Argentine  en  route 
southward 

I  have  driven  over  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
Pan  American  Highway  and  have  flown  over 
all  of  the  rest  of  the  highway.  In  talking  last 
fall  with  people  In  all  of  the  countries  of 
Central  and  South  America  traversed  by  the 
Pan  American  Highway  I  was  delighted  to 
find  them  enthusiastic  about  its  completion. 
They  recognize  that  the  completion  of  such 
a  mammoth  project  will  bring  closer  together 
the  259,000,000  of  people  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  that  It  will  be  productive  not 
only  of  a  tremendous  Influx  of  tourists  Into 
our  sister  republic  of  Mexico,  but  southward 
over  the  lands  once  ruled  by  the  Aztecs,  the 
Mayans  and  the  Incas.  No  more  colorful 
cotmtry  In  aU  the  world  can  be  found  than 
Is  to  be  seen  along  this  route.  No  other  sec- 
tion In  the  world  possesses  a  history  more 
Interesting  than  the  history  of  the  western 
world.    No  other  people  upon  the  face  of  the 
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earth  are  more  friendly,  affable,  congenial, 
than  our  brothers  to  the  south,  our  neighbors 
of  Latin  America.  Even  today  one  may  pilot 
one's  car  from  Caracas,  the  capital  of  Vene- 
Buela.  over  a  well-done  highway  to  Bogota. 
the  capital  of  Colombia,  and  southward  to 
Santiago  In  Chile,  or  Buenos  Aires  In  the 
Argentine,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  strip 
In  Ecuador 

So.  finally,  soon  we  may  go  abroad  without 
the  use  of  a  steamer.  Soon  we  may  motor 
to  every  republic  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica and  feast  our  eyes  upon  the  towering 
pyramids,  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Aztecs, 
the  temples  as  spacious  as  those  of  India, 
the  snow-capped  peaks  as  towering  as  those 
of  the  Alps,  and  there  and  elsewhere  the 
cathedrals  as  mammoth  and  as  gorgeous  as 
those  of  Europe.  Then,  southward,  the  tow- 
ering peaks  of  the  Andes;  Lake  Titicaca. 
12.500  feet  above  sea  level;  the  colorful  Indi- 
ans of  all  of  these  countries;  the  ancient 
ruins  of  western  civilization,  which  some  de- 
declare  to  be  older  than  the  civillzalon  of 
Egypt;  the  palatial  hotels  and  the  mammoth 
public  edifices  of  Buenos  Aires,  with  its  pub- 
lic underground  garage  accommodating  1.800 
automobiles.  And  in  tropical  and  mountain- 
ous Brazil,  a  country  almost  one-third  larger 
than  continental  United  States,  where  the 
Portuguese  language  is  spoken  by  Its  50.000.- 
000  inhabitants,  from  where  one  may  return 
by  car  to  their  respective  homes  In  the 
United  States  or  to  our  frontier  In  Alaska. 
If  these  16.500  miles  over  which  we  have 
traveled  almost  from  the  North  Pole  to  the 
South  Pole  have  wearied  us.  then  we  may 
embark  by  palatial  steamer  from  Rio  with 
cur  car  northward  over  the  Atlantic  through 
the  Caribbean,  touching  perhaps  British. 
Dutch,  and  French  Oulana.  within  sight  of 
Devils  Island;  and.  homeward,  perhaps  for  a 
day's  docking  at  Trinidad.  Martinique,  the 
Barbados;  and  who  knows  but  what  we  might 
find  it  possible  to  disembark  at  Santo  Do- 
mingo and  motor  across  that  old  Spanish 
dominion  to  lovely  Haiti;  then  on  the  home- 
ward stretch  maybe  we  shall  motor  from 
Santiago.  Cut>a,  across  the  Island  to  Habana, 
where  last  year  a  very  Important  meeting  of 
the  Pan  American  Conference  was  held;  and 
theh  to  our  respective  homes  In  the  good  old 
United  States  of  America. 
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Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  lurinted  in  the 
RxcoRD  a  radio  address  on  the  so-called 
longevity  bill  delivered  by  me  in  connec- 
tion with  the  program  of  the  United 
National  Association  of  Post  Office  Clerks 
on  Friday,  May  2. 1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 


First  of  all.  I  wish  to  pay  my  compliments 
to  the  United  National  Association  of  Post 
Office  Clerks,  under  whose  friendly  auspices 
this  program  Is  conducted. 

I  Join  In  this,  their  radio  program,  with 
great  happiness  and  enthusiasm  becamse  It 
touches  a  subject  In  which  I  am  deeply  and 
genuinely  Interested. 

To  those  of  you  who  may  be  listening  this 
evening  and  to  postal  employees  wherever 
you  are  tonight,  I  wish  to  make  this  as  simple 
and  as  clear  and  as  unequivocally  direct  as 
I  know  how:  I  favor,  first,  last,  and  always 
the  enactment  by  Congress  of  a  longevity 
pay  bin  for  postal  employees. 

I  speak  quickly  and  bluntly  about  this 
legislation  because  It  Is  becoming  a  subject  of 
Increasing  public  interest.  Occasionally,  a 
well-meaning  citizen  questions  rather  criti- 
cally my  sponsorship  of  this  legislation.  He 
tells  me  that  the  postal  clerk  or  carrier  or 
other  employee  Is  In  a  favored  status,  both 
as  to  salary  and  security,  and  that  a  so- 
called  bonus  for  him  for  long  and  faithful 
service  cannot  be  Justified  under  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  today.  Sometimes  he 
may  go  even  further  and  denounce  the 
proposal  as  wholly  and  permanently  without 
Justification  under  any  circumstances. 

The  history  of  this  legislation  makes  It 
easy  to  believe  that  there  are  likewise  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  who  would 
subscribe  to  tills  philosophy. 

Therefore.  I  am  unusually  happy  tonight 
to  grasp  this  opportunity  to  make  the  case 
as  I  see  It.  It  Is  a  stand  from  which  I  have 
no  intention  of  retreating.  I  believe  in  the 
Justice  of  this  measure,  and  I  believe  In  It 
with  all  of  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of 
which  I  am  capable. 

We  are  now,  I  hope,  approaching  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  a  long  and  often  dis- 
couraging campaign.  I  first  introduced  a 
longevity  pay  bill  in  1928.  That  was  13  long 
years  ago     The  fight  still  goes  on. 

Currently,  hearings  are  being  conducted  by 
the  House  Post  Office  Committee  on  the 
legislation  and.  later  on  In  this  Congress,  I 
intend  to  request  hearings  In  the  Senate. 
Each  Is  a  productive  step  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  an  honorable  goal. 

To  get  the  record  straight,  the  bill  pro- 
poses that,  after  10  years  of  sen-ice,  all  postal 
employees  shall  receive  $100  per  annum  In- 
crease, and  for  every  5-year  period  thereafter, 
an  additional  eiOO  per  annum  until  30  years' 
continual  service  has  been  completed  At  the 
present  time,  poet-office  clerks  and  carriers, 
for  example,  enter  the  service  at  $1,700  per 
annum  and  receive  annual  salary  promotions 
of  $100  until  the  maximum  grade  of  $2,100  Is 
reached.  Once  they  have  achieved  the  $2,100 
per  year  grade,  the  prospect  of  further  salary 
promotion  Is  extremely  limited 

It  bolls  down  to  the  unpleasant  truth  that. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  average 
postal  employee  Is  In  a  salary  sfalemate  after 
he  reaches  the  regular  salary  grade.  Thus, 
an  employee  of  this  Government  in  the  Postal 
Service,  may  be  no  further  advanced,  so  far 
as  pay  la  concerned,  at  the  conclusion  of  30 
years  that  he  was  at  the  conclusion  of  per- 
haps 6  or  10  years  of  service. 

Should  such  a  situation  obtain,  under  force 
of  law.  In  private  enterprise,  it  would  pre- 
cipitate an  issue  that  would  rock  the  country. 
Of  cotirse.  there  is  the  very  Important  ele- 
ment of  Job  security  Involved,  and  rightly  so. 
But  even  such  security  cannot  compensate 
for  a  wage  stagnation,  under  law,  which  af- 
fords virtually  no  hope  of  progress,  nor  allows 
any  recognition  of  Increased  efficiency  ob- 
tained from  years  of  experience 

The  longevity  bill  would  provide  a  Just  re- 
ward for  long,  faithful,  and  efficient  service 
with  the  Post  Office  Department.  It  would 
recognize  that  conscientious  application  to 
duty  merits  some  material  consideration.  It 
wotild  mark  the  man  who  has  performed  long 


and  loyal  service  with  a  badge  of  tangible 
appreciation — an  appreciation  counted  mod- 
estly yet  effectively  In  dollars  and  cents.  It 
would  provide  an  Immeasurable  stimulus  to 
morale  within  the  Service.  It  would  generate 
hope,  inspire  confidence,  and  promote  good 
will  throughout  the  ranks  of  the  biggest  busi- 
ness on  earth.  Furthermore.  It  would  cite 
to  other  private  and  public  enterprises  the 
crystal-clear  truth  that  the  United  States 
Government  recognizes  and  rewards  its  faith- 
ful senior  employees. 

To  be  completely  practical  about  the  mat- 
ter, a  postal  employee's  competence  Increases 
commensurately  with  his  years  of  service.  It 
Is  equally  true  in  almost  any  other  trade  or 
profession  which  you  might  name.  But  In 
the  Postal  Service,  no  matter  how  highly 
skilled  an  employee  may  become,  his  grade 
and  his  salary  are  stationary  except  in  a  few 
rare  instances  when  he  may,  through  unusual 
and  fortuitous  circumstances,  fall  heir  to  a 
higher  assignment. 

Supervisory  and  executive  positions  are 
relatively  few  and  the  prospects  of  the  aver- 
age village  or  city  clerk  or  carrier  or  other 
employee  to  attain  such  posts  are  as  relatively 
likely  as  that  of  the  average  employee  In  a 
plant  becoming  one  day  the  president  or  ex- 
ecutive head  of  the  company  for  which  he 
works.  It  does  happen,  of  course,  but  the 
rank  and  file,  including  the  highly  compe- 
tent and  skilled,  remain  perforce  In  the 
grade  which  they  attained  a  few  short  years 
after  they  entered  the  Service. 

There  has  not  been  a  general  salary  re- 
classification act  since  1925.  Sixteen  years 
Is  a  long,  long  time  to  wait  for  adjustments. 
Who  can  declare  that  the  postal  employees, 
by  and  large,  have  not  been  tolerant  and  pa- 
tient? In  my  opinion,  as  a  group,  they  have 
demonstrated  a  degree  of  restraint  that  has 
been  both  rare  and  commendable.  The  hour 
Is  soon  to  come,  however,  when  they  shall 
Insist  on  the  equity  which  they  deserve. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  In  rendering 
Its  opinion  on  the  legislation  this  month, 
stated  that  147,153  employees  would  be 
affected,  and  pointed  to  the  Increased  cost 
that  would  necessarily  be  involved. 

I  have  discussed  this  subject  with  the  De- 
partment officials  In  the  past,  both  publicly 
and  privately,  on  a  friendly  basis.  I  appre- 
ciate the  anxiety  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  regard,  to  keep 
to  a  minimum  the  expenditures  of  his  De- 
partment. In  my  Judgment,  It  Is  the  most 
efficiently  and  economically  operated  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  I  would  do 
nothing  to  detract  from  or  hamper  that  su- 
perlative record. 

I  am  comp)elled  to  question,  however,  the 
value  or  extent  of  an  economy  which  Is  ef- 
fected by  a  tax  on  the  morale  and  Initiative 
of  a  large  group  of  employees.  I  seriously 
question  whether  It  actually  is  money  in  the 
pocket  of  the  Department  to  regiment  Into 
a  permanent  salary  rut  the  great  bulk  of  its 
employees.  A  longevity  pay  act  which  would 
provide  a  modest  reward  for  long  and  faith- 
ful service  would,  in  my  opinion,  yield  In- 
finite dividends  both  to  the  personnel  and  to 
the  Department.  Perhaps  you  may  think  I 
deal  in  sentimentalities  while  the  Depart- 
ment deals  with  realistic  budgetary  figures. 
It  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  my 
years  of  experience  with  legislative  matters 
affecting  postal  employees  convinces  me  that 
It  is  both  blind  and  futile  to  eliminate  the 
human  equation  In  considering  the  Justice 
and  merit  of  personnel  legislation. 

Tonight  I  plead  the  cause  of  the  longevity 
bill.  My  heart  is  In  it.  I  know  that  where 
once  the  field  of  support  for  the  measure  was 
scattered  and  forlorn,  today  It  Is  strong  and 
united.  With  the  strength  that  springs  from 
accor(i  and  from  the  knowledge  that  the 
cause  is  sound,  we  will  keep  up  the  good 
fight. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday.  May  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  5),  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  FRANK  R.  KENT 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  very  fine  statement  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun  by  Mr.  Frank  R.  Kent 
on  the  subject  of  reducing  nondefense 
spending  and  establishing  a  sound  fiscal 

policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sim] 
Washington.  May  6.— When  a  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet  or  any  other  high 
Government  ofBcial  makes  a  public  recom- 
mendation or  proposes  a  basic  change  of 
policy.  It  Is  naturally  regarded  as  news.  The 
assumption  Is  that  he  speaks  for  the  ad- 
ministration. Particularly  Is  this  true  when 
he  happens  to  be  recognized  as  on  Intimate 
terms  with  the  President  or  when  he  speaks 
Just  after  conferring  with  him. 

Certainly  It  would  seem  that  the  news- 
papers are  Justified  In  construing— and  the 
public  In  accepting — such  statements  as  sig- 
nificant. But  that  is  so  distinctly  not  the 
case  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  administra- 
tive aides  that  the  utterances  of  the  latter, 
while  they  still  make  the  headlines,  are  di- 
minishing In  Importance  among  those  whose 
Job  It  Is  to  observe  and  Interpret  national 
affairs. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  the  President 
does  not  back  them  up.  and  any  Government 
official's  recommendation  not  backed  up  by 
the  President  Just  falls  to  the  ground.  He 
might  better  not  have  made  it.  Mr.  R  -ise- 
velt  not  only  does  not  back  up  such  recom- 
mendations after  seeming  to  apprdve,  but  on 
more  than  one  occasion  actually  has  gone  In 
th-  other  direction.  This  is  a  strange  way  to 
act.  but  that  Is  how  he  has  acted  more  than 
once,  as  men  like  Mr.  John  Hanes  and  Mr. 
Lewis  Douglas  can  attest.  A  striking  example 
has  Just  been  presented  In  the  request,  which 
the  Congressional  Record  reveals.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  Just  made  of  Congress  to  extend  for 
2  years  his  power  further  to  devalue  the  doUar 
and  to  operate  a  stabilization  fund. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  some  5  months 
ago  Mr.  Marrlner  Eccles.  head  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  a  strong  New  Dealer  and  warm 
friend  of  the  President,  publicly  urged  that 
these  Presidential  powers  be  ended,  as  a 
means  of  lessening  the  threat  of  Inflation. 
Mr.  Eccles*  recommendation  was  made  after 
he  had  talked  both  with  the  President  and 
Mr.  Morgenthau;  and  It  was  unanlmoiisly 
endorsed  by  all  the  other  members  of  the 
Reserve  Board,  by  the  presidents  of  the  12 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  all  the  Board's 
Advisory  Council.  Coupling  the  curtaUment 
of  power  with  Insistence  upon  a  reduction  In 
normal  governmental  expenditures,  these  of- 
ficials made  an  unprecedented  request  of 
Congress  that  seemed  to  have  administration 
approval. 


It  was  not  for  some  weeks  that  any  sign  of 
disapproval  was  given,  and  then  it  eeemed 
more  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  than  disapproval. 
Meanwhile,  various  administration  spokes- 
men represented  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  glad  to 
relinquish  the  power  to  devalue,  and  Mr. 
Eccles  was  highly  praised  for  his  sound  sug- 
gestions. Now.  most  unostentatiously,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  throws  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
advice  "out  the  window"  and  asks  Congress 
to  extend  his  emergency  powers  over  the  cur- 
rency until  1943.  In  face  of  the  almost  unanl- 
motis  view  of  the  Federal  fiscal  officials  that 
to  give  them  up  would  aid  greatly  the  effort 
to  avolcV  Inflation. 

No  one  offers  much  of  an  explanation  of 
the  President's  action.  Like  many  of  his 
others,  there  is  no  adequate  or  easy  explana- 
tion. In  making  his  request  Mr.  Roosevelt 
does  not  meet  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
argrmjent  at  all.  He  Just  Ignores  It.  Such 
Is  his  control  of  Congress  that  probably  he 
will  get  what  he  asks,  though  there  Is  certain 
to  be  some  protest.  That,  however.  U  apt 
to  be  overshadowed  by  the  tragic  events  of 
a  great  war.  and  thus,  with  slight  public 
notice,  the  Govenmient  will  reftise  to  take 
s  step,  urged  by  Its  own  financial  authorities, 
to  guard  against  a  great  danger. 

This  by  no  means  Is  an  Isolated  Instance  of 
the  President's  refusal  to  back  up  his  own 
trusted  aides.  A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau told  the  House  committee  that  nearly  a 
bUllon  doUars  might— *nd  should— be  saved 
by  reducing  normal  expenses.  This  was  In 
line  with  what  the  President  himself  had  said 
In  January.  However,  when  he  wrote  his 
letter  to  Chairman  Doughton  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  urging  the  new  taxes. 
he  neglected  not  onlv  to  back  up  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau but  never  mentioned  the  subject  of 
retrenchment.  A  day  or  sc  later  the  com- 
mittee Indicated  Its  desire  for  the  Morgen- 
thau economy,  though  the  President  had  not 
referred  to  It. 

It  Is  a  bad  state  of  affairs.  Here  Is  the 
great  Federal  Reserve  Board,  appointed  by 
the  President,  asking  him  to  adopt  one  course 
and  the  President  adopting  exactly  the  re- 
verse course.  Here.  too.  are  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee Insisting  upon  a  great  cut  In  normal 
governmental  expenditures,  while  the  Presi- 
dent falls  to  follow  through  and  has.  In  fact, 
lent  his  Influence  to  Increasing  at  least  one 
appropriation  100  percent.  With  such  a  com- 
plete lack  of  coordination  and  coherence, 
there  Is  danger  of  the  whole  flscal  program 
drifting  Into  chaos.  It  would  be  almost  In 
the  nature  of  a  miracle  If  Congress,  without 
Presidential  leadership,  should  do  the  things 
essential  to  stablUty.  But  that  seems  the  only 
hope. 


Resolutions  of  Executiye  Coamiittee  of 
American  Lef^on 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  USTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday.  May  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  5).  1941 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoRD  two  resolutions 


adopted  by  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion  on  May  2 
last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  In  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Boston,  Mass.,  September 
23-26.  1940.  adopted  a  resolution  whereby  It 
urged  the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  exercise  all  lawful  means  tc  prevent  the 
shipment  of  raw  materials  to  aggressor  na- 
tions, and  that  It  continue  to  extend  to  aU 
peoples  who  are  resisting  aggression  the  ful- 
lest cooperation  consistent  with  our  obliga- 
tions, our  security,  and  our  peace;  and 

Whereas  thereafter  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  after  fuU  debate  and  proper 
deliberation,  passed  House  Dill  1776.  known 
as  the  lend-lease  bill,  whereby  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  to  extend 
aid  to  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  in  their 
efforts  to  preserve  to  the  world  the  priceless 
ylght  of  freedom;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  practical  and 
necessary  aid  to  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies 
requires  that  war  materiel,  focd.  and  medical 
supplies  be  delivered  to  them;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  grave  danger  that  vessels 
carrying  such  materiel  and  supplies  will  be 
attacked  by  belligerent  nations  In  violation 
of  International  law  and  In  violation  of  com- 
pacts heretofore  entered  Into  by  such  bel- 
ligerent nations:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion.  That  we 
earnestly  urge  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Nation  to  employ  such  units  of 
the  United  States  Navy  and  auxiliary  forces 
In  such  manner  as  In  his  judgment  may  be 
required  to  Instu'e  the  safety  of  American 
vessels  and  their  crews  by  guarding  them 
against  attack  from  any  source;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  -^ 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretaries  of  State.  War,  and  Navy 
Departments  have  publicly  stated  that  totali- 
tarian aggression  constitutes  an  immediate 
and  grave  threat  to  the  safety  of  the  United 
States;   and 

Whereas  under  such  circumstances  action 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  appropriate 
to  the  full  extent  of  this  emergency  Is  vital; 
and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
not  being  fully  informed  of  the  true  facte, 
do  not  understand  or  appreciate  the  dangers 
of  which  the  President  and  his  officers  speak, 
nor  do  they  fuUy  comprehend  the  fuU  extent 
of  this  emergency  which  threatens  the  safety 
of  the  United  States  and  Ite  people,  and 
therefore  have  In  consequence  lapsed  Into  a 
peacetmie  complacency:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved  by  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Aynerican  Legion.  That  we  ur- 
gently request  the  President  and  hU  officers 
to  Immediately  make  available  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  people  of  this  country  a  full 
and  complete  statement  of  the  facts  which 
constitute  Immediate  danger  to  this  Nation, 
as  they  see  It,  In  order  that  speedy  and  effec- 
tive action  may  be  taken  for  the  complete 
protection  of  the  country  and  to  Insure  that 
singleness  and  unity  of  purpose  among  our 
people  which  Is  so  necessary  to  national 
safety;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Legion  pledge 
Its  utmost  support  to  whatever  plan  of  action 
shall  be  deemed  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  be  necessary  for  the  aafety  of 
this  Nation. 
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or 

^    HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NXW  TOBK 
Of  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday.  May  7  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  5),  1941 


/ 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  JOHN  R.  8TEELMAN 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RicoRD  the  address  delivered  by  Dr.  John 
R.  Steelman,  Director  of  Conciliation, 
United  States  Conciliation  Service,  De- 
,  partment  of  Labor,  before  the  conference 
meeting  on  labor  relations  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  on 
April  30. 1941.  The  subject  of  the  address 
la.  The  Place  of  Mediation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  mind  and  heart  of  American  business 
l8  advancing  steadily  toward  the  realization 
of  progressive  labor  poUclea  which  make  for 
peace  In  industry.  Yankee  Ingenuity  and 
that  strong  American  characteristic  of  perse- 
verance have  been  able  to  achieve  in  thla 
country  industrial  and  technological  advances 
not  to  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  to 
be  commended  for  the  forward-looking  busi- 
ness principles  which  it  has  accepted,  and  the 
increased  steps  which  are  taken  day  by  day 
toward  the  realization  of  such  Ideals. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  leaders  of 
American  Industry  giving  an  ever  larger  place 
to  the  subject  of  healthy  human  relations  in 
the  conferences  which  they  conduct  and  the 
meetings  held  under  their  auspices.  It  would 
make  me  happy  to  contribute  even  a  little  to 
jour  meeting  on  that  broad  subject  today. 

Mediation  and  conciliation  are  used  inter- 
changeably in  our  country.  Some  have  sought 
to  make  definite  distinctions  between  the  two 
words.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  basis  of 
fact  for  such  a  distinction.  Conciliation  or 
mediation  (whichever  you  prefer  to  use)  is 
the  process  of  bringing  those  who  differ  to 
the  council  table  in  a  series  of  conferences, 
either  separately  or  together,  so  that  finally 
they  may  iron  out  their  differences  and  agree 
to  an  accepted  solution. 

Conciliation  is  the  age-long  way  of  bring- 
ing harmony  In  the  midst  of  conflict.  It  is 
the  simple  task  of  bringing  those  who  differ 
•round  the  council  table.  History  Is  filled 
with  the  accomplishments  of  those  who  have 
followed  this  peaceful  method  of  solving  prob- 
lems. Church  councils  have  ironed  out  dis- 
putes In  doctrine.  King's  councils  have 
worked  over  the  major  problems  of  govern- 
ment. Trade  associations  and  labor  tinions 
have  met  to  agree  among  themselves  upon 
those  principles  for  which  they  are  organized 
and  those  working  procedures  by  which  they 
carry  on.  Indeed,  without  consultation  and 
common  agreement  there  would  be  no  gov- 
ernment, no  industrial  organization,  no  labor 
unions,  and  no  orderly  way  of  life.  Concilia- 
tion la  just  another  word  for  organized  peace. 
A  meeting  of  minds  is  a  general  basis  of 
en-going  civilization.  It  is  necessary  in  Inter- 
national relationships  as  within  the  bound- 
aries of  oiir  domestic  difllctilties.  Diplomacy 
la  a  channel  for  the  settlement  of  both  Inter- 
national and  national  problems.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  limitation  whatsoever  which  may 
Mt  on  the  good  work  of  conciliation.    Get- 


ting together  is  necessary  In  the  home,  the 
school,  the  church,  the  market  place,  the  la- 
bor union,  and  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
All  of  these  have  a  common  need — the  bring- 
ing of  people  to  the  task  of  working  and  liv- 
ing together  without  resort  to  force  or 
coercion. 

The  purpose  of  conciliation  Is  to  prevent 
unnecessary  conflict  and  to  bring  under- 
standing among  those  who  differ.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  get  people  to  agree  to 
harmonious  action.  Frequently  it  is  neces- 
sary to  urge  people  to  give  the  time  neces- 
sary to  intelligent  discussion  of  their  differ- 
ences. If  more  understanding  can  be  estab- 
lished in  this  way.  leading  to  greater  produc- 
tivity and  assured  good  will,  time  spent  in 
discussion  is  time  well  spent.  But  if  there 
is  no  will  to  peace,  no  desire  for  open  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  and  no  genuine  desire  to  im- 
prove working  conditions  and  work  efficiency, 
discussion  in  itself  will  not  avail.  Argument 
will  never  be  a  substitute  for  good  will. 

The  arbitrary  exercise  of  governmental 
power  to  enforce  the  transient  desires  of 
either  labor  or  management  can  bring  no 
permanent  good.  Legislation  to  outlaw 
strikes  would  be  as  fundamentally  unsound 
as  straight  Jacket  legislation  for  the  control  of 
management.  Unless  the  voluntary  way  of 
life  which  has  brought  such  blessings  to  our 
country  in  the  past  can  be  continued,  we 
shall  have  but  little  better  to  offer  to  the 
world  than  totalitarian  bigotry.  On  our  way 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  American  liberties 
we  cannot  afford  to  enthrone  totalitarian 
concepts  of  government  in  our  midst. 

A  recent  article  appearing  in  the  Nation's 
Business  carries  this  important  statement: 

"Despite  the  present  need  for  spyeed.  there 
are  two  good  reasons  for  not  rushing  into  a 
regimented  economy:  First,  it  is  not  the  best 
way  to  win  this  struggle;  compulsion  is  a 
weaker  force  than  the  enthusiastic  efforts  of 
a  free  people.  Second,  freedom  too  easily 
surrendered  may  be  lost.  The  force  we  are 
combatting  is  tctalitarianism;  let  us  not  sur- 
render to  it  In  advance." 

Compulsory  arbitration  has  been  tried  In 
various  places,  in  foreign  lands  as  well  as  in 
some  of  our  own  States.  The  Australian 
compulsory-arbitration  law  and  the  Kansas 
Industrial-court  law  did  not  prevent  strikes. 
A  law  to  outlaw  strikes  can  make  them 
illegal:  it  cannot  abolish  them.  The  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  gone  on 
record  against  the  use  of  coercive  measures 
for  the  settlement  of  strikes.  Management 
and  labor  unite  in  favor  of  voluntary  ways 
of  solving  these  problems  in  our  free  land. 

Practical  necessities  bring  special  problems 
In  connection  with  mediation  work.  Every 
case  is  different.  It  is  not  possible  to  gen- 
eralize about  all  of  them  or  to  present  a 
formula  which  wiU  meet  all  problems.  The 
time,  place,  and  individual  circumstances  of 
each  trouble  spot  in  the  Industrial  fabric 
demands  separate  and  personal  considera- 
tion. Conciliators  must  go  to  their  work 
with  open  minds.  No  prejudgment  of  a 
situation  l8  possltle.  The  need  for  care  and 
adaptability  is  never  more  evident  than  In 
relation  to  Industrial  problems. 

The  conciliator  must  know  human  nature. 
He  is  called  on  to  deal  with  it  In  the  rough. 
A  formal  call  upon  the  United  States  Con- 
ciliation Service  for  assistance  does  not 
alwajrs  insure  a  warm  welcome  on  the  part 
of  labor  leaders  or  Industrial  managers  when 
the  conciliator  arrives  at  the  scene  of  the 
dispute.  In  only  2  or  3  instances,  how- 
ever, has  the  service  of  one  of  ova  com- 
missioners been  refused  during  the  last 
12.000  cases  handled.  It  takes  time  to  es- 
tablish confidence  with  leaders  on  both 
sides.  It  requires  more  than  an  ordinary 
amount  of  tact  and  patience  to  bring  them 
to  understand  the  need  for  an  honest  fac- 
ing of  the  facts  relating  to  their  differences. 
While  technical  equipment  and  economic 
data  are  necessary  for  the  conciliator  they 
will  In  no  way  compensate  for  practical  com- 


mon sense.  The  conciliat<jr  on  the  job  has 
to  be  there  with  all  the  skill  at  his  command 
or  he  should  not  be  there  at  all. 

The  publicity  attendant  on  strikes  Is  al- 
ways a  problem  in  itself.  When  the  con- 
ciliator comes  to  the  seat  of  Industrial  trou- 
ble, he  seeks  to  work  quietly.  The  detailed 
work  of  conciliation  which  he  accomplishes 
is  seldom  printed  In  the  newspapers.  For 
the  conciliator  is  as  much  bound  by  profes- 
sional ethics  as  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  clergy- 
man, or  any  other  public  man  could  be.  The 
newspapers  may  carry  accounts  of  the  visible 
manifestations  of  strikes  and  lock-outs.  The 
inside  story  is  usually  known  to  a  very  few 
people. 

Strikes  are  unusual  trouble  problems  in  In- 
dustry. We  have  over  184,200  manufacturer- 
Ing  establishments,  each  of  which  produces 
over  $5,000  in  goods  each  year.  Last  year 
less  than  2  percent  of  these  firms  were  in- 
volved in  any  form  of  work  stoppages  due  to 
labor  trouble.  A  work  stoppage  or  a  strike 
is  news.  Unfortunately  we  do  not  hear 
enough  of  our  industries  and  business  estab- 
lishments which  go  on  year  after  year  with 
no  strikes  and  no  threatened  strikes.  The 
great  majority  of  workers  and  business  man- 
agers realize  the  importance  of  continued 
production,  especially  In  these  days  of  emer- 
gency need.  A  strike  situation  Is  not  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  routine  in  the 
United  States. 

However,  It  will  not  do  to  minimize  the 
seriousness  of  those  stoppages  which  do 
occur.  No  one  could  be  more  aware  than  we 
of  the  Conciliation  Service  of  the  many  prob- 
lems arising  from  week  to  week.  Not  infre- 
quently our  work  continues  from  9  In  the 
morning  until  almost  dawn  of  the  next  day. 
During  1940.  the  Conciliation  Service  dis- 
posed of  4.665  situations  Involving  over 
1,700.000  workers. 

In  order  most  effectively  to  implement  the 
work  of  the  Conciliation  Service,  the  National 
Defense  Mediation  Board  was  created  by  the 
Executive  order  of  the  President  on  March 
19.  This  Important  body  of  distinguished 
leaders  has  at  Its  command  the  combined 
conciliation  sources  of  the  Nation.  It  has 
proceeded  to  its  work  promptly  and  fear- 
lessly and  has  well  justified  the  faith  which 
the  President  has  placed  in  it.  Emergency 
needs  call  for  emergency  aids  and  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Mediation  Board  Is  a  substan- 
tial agency  assembled  for  these  emergency 
days. 

The  Conciliation  Service  has  worked  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board  ever  since  the  Board  was 
created.  This  has  been  especially  facilitated 
by  the  work  of  a  liaison  officer  with  the  Board 
whose  uninterrupted  experience  as  a  commis- 
sioner of  conciliation  goes  back  to  before  the 
World  War.  Another  close  link  has  come 
through  the  work  of  the  conciliators  on  cases 
certified  to  the  Board.  As  soon  as  the  case 
is  certified,  the  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board  contacts  the  commissioner  of  con- 
ciliation on  the  scene  asking  him  to  continue 
to  help  the  parties  seek  a  settlement  until  the 
Board  is  ready  to  handle  the  case.  A  number 
of  cases  certified  to  the  Board  have  been 
settled  by  the  conciliator  on  the  job  before 
the  National  Defense  Mediation  Board  called 
the  company  and  union  officials  to  meet  to- 
gether. When  the  case  Is  taken  to  the  Board, 
the  conciliator  usually  comes  to  Washington 
to  assist  by  sharing  with  the  Board  the  In- 
formation he  has  already  obtained. 

As  for  certification  of  cases  to  the  Board, 
we  have  carefully  instructed  the  entire  staff 
of  the  Conciliation  Service  to  give  utmost 
attention  to  any  potential  Board  case  and  to 
earmark,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
every  situation  which  may  at  any  time  be- 
come deserving  of  such  special  treatment  In 
the  Interests  of  the  defense  program.  So 
far,  22  cases  have  been  certified  to  the  Board. 
Of  this  number,  12  have  been  settled.  In 
3  others,  stoppages  have  been  terminated  and 
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further   investigatlcns   are   In   progress.    Six 
cases  are  pending. 

The  National  Defense  Mediation  Board  Is 
authorized  to  seek  adjustment  and  settle- 
ment by  mediation  imd  voluntary  arbitration. 
The  Board  like  the  ConcUlatlon  Service  has 
no  power  of  enforcement.  It  is  authorized 
to  investigate  Issues,  conduct  hearings,  take 
testimony,  make  findings  of  fact,  and  formu- 
late recommendations  for  settlement.  It  can 
also  make  public  such  findings  and  recom- 
mendations whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Board  the  interests  of  industrial  peace  so  re- 
quire. The  Board  In  no  way  Implies  any 
form  of  oomp'olsory  arbitration.  The  basic 
labor-relations  policy  of  our  Government  Is 
that  agreement  be  freely  arrived  at  by  man- 
agement and  labor.  We  are  still  following 
the  voluntary  method  long  established  for 
settling  our  disputes 

Conciliation  and  voluntary  arbitration  as 
methods  used  by  the  United  States  Concilia- 
tion Service  go  back  to  1913  when  the  Service 
was  established  under  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Sin  ;e  that  time  the  Service  has  been 
active  in  approximately  30.000  labor-manage- 
ment situations  Involving  more  than  23.000,- 
000  persons. 

When  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mission was  established,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  designated  seven  of  our  most  exper- 
ienced Commissioners  of  Conciliation  to  de- 
vote full  time  and  energy  to  employer-em- 
ployee relations  In  seven  key  Industries: 
Steel,  shipbuilding,  oil.  rubber,  and  chemi- 
cals, aviation  manufacturing,  machine  tools, 
and  building  construction.  Since  then  addi- 
tional special  commissioners  have  been  desig- 
nated for  these  and  other  viUl  Industries. 
These  men  have  brought  peace  to  many  sit- 
uations by  the  wholehearted  support  of  man- 
agement and  labor. 

These  Industries  are,  of  cotirse,  only  a  few 
of  those  upon  which  o\a  defense  program 
depends.  All  our  110  Commissioners  have 
been  Instructed  to  give  preference  to  all  de- 
fense cases.  We  have  a  man  on  the  case  in 
a  few  hours  and  he  keeps  in  dally  contact 
with  our  Washington  office.  Pull  Informa- 
tion, of  course.  Is  promptly  relayed  to  all 
Government  departments  and  agencies  af- 
fected. 

Throughout  our  work  of  the  past  few  years 
we  have  observed  a  growing  trend  to  the  use 
of  mediation  in  thi;  early  stages  of  manage- 
ment-labor differences.  Naturally  we  have 
done  our  best  to  encourage  this  trend.  Dur- 
ing 1940,  for  example,  out  of  more  than  1.600 
threatened  strikes  and  controversies  which 
were  originally  brought  to  our  attention,  over 
00  percent  were  settled  without  Btopj)ages  of 
work. 

More  and  more  unions  have  adopted  a  pol- 
icy of  withholding  strike  action  untU  the 
Conciliation  Service  has  been  notified  of  the 
difficulty  and  has  had  a  chance  to  help  work 
out  a  settlement  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
And  more  and  more  management  representa- 
tives are  calling  on  us  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  any  difficulties  which  are  encountered. 

As  a  further  step  in  avoiding  stoppages  of 
operation,  management,  and  labor  in  drawing 
up  their  agreements  are  increasingly  provid- 
ing that  If  they  themselves  are  at  any  time 
unable  to  adjust  a  dispute  over  interpretation 
of  any  part  of  the  contract,  the  matter  shall 
•  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  As  for  the  choice 
of  an  arbitrator,  waere  no  individual  is  speci- 
fied, it  is  frequently  provided  that  the  Con- 
clllaUon  Service,  upon  request,  shall  designate 
some  neutral  person.  A  survey  last  year  of 
over  1,200  agreements  in  ovu:  files  disclosed 
that  62  percent  contained  provisions  for  arbi- 
tration. 

So  much  for  the  Inclusion  In  agreements 
of  provisions  for  arbitration  of  any  disputed 
interpretation  or  application  of  these  agree- 
ments There  Is  another  type  of  arbitration 
about  which  considerable  misunderstanding 
exists.  This  la  the  arbitration  not  of  the 
application  or  meaning  of  an  existing  agree- 
ment but  of  what  some  agreement,  as  yet 
unconcluded,  shall  be. 


Mediation  Is  not  always  effective.  Some- 
times all  the  efforts  of  the  best  conciliator 
fall  short  of  developing  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  some  aspects  of  a  controversy.  In 
these  c<»nparatlvely  rare  cases  the  conciliator 
will  usually  encourage  the  parties  to  submit 
to  arbitration  the  point  or  points  on  which 
they  cannot  come  to  agreement.  He  en- 
courages them.  In  short,  to  agree  to  arbitrate. 
Arbitration  of  this  type  is  often  quite  val- 
uable and  deserve*  the  careful  consideration 
of  all  parties  whenever  a  dispute  cannot  be 
settled  by  other  means.  There  are.  however, 
llmiUtlons  to  its  usefxilness  which  cannot 
be  Ignored  In  our  efforts  for  positive,  con- 
structive peace  In  the  industrial  field. 

'  It  has  been  my  own  experience  and  that 
of  the  Conciliation  Service  over  many  years 
that  a  solution  reached  by  the  parties  them- 
selves Is  to  be  preferred  to  any  decision 
handed  down  by  any  outside  party,  no  mat- 
ter how  well-informed  and  conscientious 
and  impartial  that  outside  party  may  be. 

Many  union  leaders,  without  solicitation, 
have  pledged  their  cooperation  and  are  help- 
ing their  members  sensibly  and  patriotically 
to  avail  thenaselves  of  all  the  facilities  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration.  With  this  pol- 
icy, I  need  hardly  add.  progressive  American 
managements  are  cooperating  most  heartily. 
I  commend  to  you  at  this  time,  that,  in  your 
own  plants,  mills,  stores,  and  offices,  you 
uUlize  all  the  facilities  of  conference  and 
negotiation.  In  the  event  that  a  problem  Is 
not  resolved  by  this  procedure,  we.  of  course, 
are  at  the  service  of  your  company  and  your 
employees.  I  suggest  only  that  you  call  us 
in  during  the  earlier  stages  so  that,  so  far 
as  In  our  power  lies,  we  may  help  work  out 
a  voluntary  solution  before  and  not  after 
a  stoppage  of  operations. 

Strikes  and  work  stoppages  are  not  alone 
responsible  for  delay  in  production.  Defense 
activities  have  met  with  problems  all  along 
the  line.  Lags  In  production  and  bottlenecks 
of  distribution  have  been  found  in  many 
places.  Conunon  sense  shows  clearly  that 
responsibility  for  these  conditions  cannot  be 
measured  in  terms  of  any  one  factor.  As  we 
move  forward  In  our  national-defense  pro- 
gram otjr  achievement  will  be  explained 
through  the  cooperation  and  efficiency  of 
many  men  and  Institutions. 

There  Is  no  end  to  the  problems  which  we 
mtist  solve  and  no  way  to  fix  responsibility 
for  success  or  failure  except  as  every  citizen 
In  the  land  shall  accept  his  full  responsibil- 
ity. All  of  us  should  strive  earnestly  to  pro- 
mote peace  In  Industry.  We  are  challenged 
to  accept  the  teachings  of  the  world's  great- 
est conciliator  who,  2,000  years  ago.  In  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  said,  "Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers."  The  peacemakers  are  first 
of  all  the  management  leaders  and  labor 
representatives  on  the  ground.  Then  come 
the  interested  cltlaens  of  the  commvmity  and 
the  mediators.  It  will  take  us  all  to  do  the 
Job  that  lies  ahead. 


Defend  Our  Country 
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or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  May  7.  1941 


EDITORLAL  BY  T.  E.  CUTHBERT  IN  THE 
LABOR  WORLD  OP  CHATTANOOGA, 
TENN. 


Mr.  KEPAUYER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 


editorial  from  the  Labor  World  of  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  which  was  printed  on  May 
2,  1941.  The  editorial  was  written  by 
T.  R.  Cuthbert,  editor  of  the  Labor  World, 
who  states  that  it  is  the  personal  view  of 
the  editor  and  that  the  expressions  con- 
tained in  same  may  or  may  not  coincide 
with  labor  officially,  although  he  believes 
it  does  generally. 

This  editorial  is  worthy  of  the  very 
serious  consideration  of  labor  and  of  those 
representatives  who  are  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  advancement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  workingman.  Mr.  Cuthbert  is 
a  student  of  International  affairs  who  Is 
willing  to  face  the  situation  bravely.  His 
suggestions  and  conclusions  contain 
much  logic. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Labor  World,  Chattanooga.  Tenn.l 

DETKND  OUS  COCNTST 

(This  editorial  is  the  personal  view  of  the 
editor,  and  the  expressions  herein  may  or  may 
not  concide  with  labor  officially,  although  we 
believe  that  it  does,  generally.) 

For  weeks  we  have  been  squirming  and 
fidgeting  in  our  editorial  chair,  so  to  speak, 
and  as  war  events  are  rapidly  unfolding,  more 
and  more  have  we  felt  an  "editorial"  coming 
on. 

Winston  Churchill's  speech  Sunday  finally 
set  it  off.  His  talk  should  do  more  than  show 
the  United  States  that  England  is  doing  her 
part  to  fight  the  world's  battle  for  free  gov- 
ernment. It  should  bring  clearer  home  to  us 
here  that  we  are  yet  asleep,  ihat  Hitler  wiU 
surely  win,  despite  England's  bulldog  traits, 
unless  we  wake  up  and  get  into  the  fight. 

Fotir  years  ago  we  sincerely  believed  that 
we  were  prepared  to  refuse  to  go  to  war  under 
any  circimistances.  That  was  before  Hitler's 
amazing  success  in  his  vicious  war  aims,  his 
threat  toward  all  free  countries,  his  overriding 
of  the  helpless  democracies,  and  his  terrible 
body  blows  to  the  greatest  democracy  of 
them  all,  outside  of  our  Nation. 

Today  we  say  to  labor  and  to  the  world 
that  we  must  get  Into  this  war,  regardless  cf 
cost  or  sacrifice.  Let  England  take  a  lick- 
ing, and  as  sure  as  tomorrow's  stin,  our  time 
will  come  to  face  Hitler  alone,  in  a  world  of 
defeated  and  helpless  nations  already  under 
his  heel.  Hitler  will  not  need  to  fight  us 
militarily  then — all  he  will  need  to  do  will  be 
to  draw  economic  strings  tight  around  tis — 
cheap  wage  Japanese  labor,  slave  French  and 
English,  Belgian,  Italian,  and  Scandinavian 
workers  will  be  forced  to  produce  the  world's 
needs  at  prices  that  will  close  down  ovir  own 
factories,  we  will  be  strangled  to  such  a  point 
that  we  will  be  eager  to  die  fighting  rather 
than  of  slow  starvation. 

If  we  need  to  convoy  ships  right  up  the 
Thames  River  to  London,  let's  do  that.  If 
Hitler  does  not  like  it,  let  our  guns  roar 
while  we  can  shoot  them. 

If,  possibly  better,  it  takes  an  outright 
entrance  into  the  war,  let  Congress  tell  Hit- 
ler, which  includes  Japan  and  Italy,  that  we 
are  coming  over  to  see  them. 

All  this  will  cost  plenty,  the  least  of  which 
will  be  Increased  taxes.  Rather  pay  all  our 
money  in  taxes,  we  say,  for  self-defense  than 
pay  half  of  our  earnings  to  a  ruthless  dic- 
tator. 

This  Is  no  time  for  mincing  words. 
We  need  airplanes,  tanks,  armaments,  and 
ships.  Many  manufacturers  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  needs  of  national  defense  to 
force  their  never-ending  battle  against  or- 
ganized labor.  Labor  will  never  give  up  lu 
right  to  organize,  and  If  necessary,  strike  in 
defense  of  the  right  of  free  trades-unions. 

While  we  will  bitterly  oppose  the  attempts 
of  these  bosses  to  legislate  our  right  to  strike 
out  of  existence  under  guise  of  national 
need,  we  say  to  our  people  that  ourselves,  for 
the  duration  of  the  national  need,  will  make 
every  sacrifice  to  avoid  all  strikes  that  in  any 
way  touch  defense  Indtistrles. 
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Sometimes  thU  might  mean  the  temporary 
ruination  of  a  labor  union.  It  might  tempo- 
rarily allow  such  bosses  the  chance  to  achieve 
their  alms.  However,  the  day  of  reckoning 
will  come  when  we  have  Anally  licked  Hitler, 
and  when  we  can  once  again  turn  our 
thoughts  to  our  enemies  within  our  home 
boundaries.    We  can  settle  all  scores  then. 

Llkft  It  or  not.  costly  as  It  may  be.  It  will  be 
labor  that  will  lick  Hitler.  Divide  our 
thoughts  now  between  Hitler  In  Germany 
and  the  little  Hitlers  at  home,  and  we  shall 
rarely  see  the  day  when  Hitler  himself  will 
eliminate  both  labor  and  our  little  American 
Hitler  imitators.  He  did  It  In  Germany:  he 
has  done  It  everywhere  his  heel  has  trod. 

Let  the  labor  movement  take  the  lead  in 
practicing  patriotism  In  the  hope  and  con- 
fidence that  capital  and  management  will 
follow  this  lead  for  a  united  nation. 

This  la  our  spring  edition.  In  springtime 
thoughts  usually  turn  UghUy  to  love.  Today 
our  thoughts  tvirn  heavily  and  grimly  to- 
ward war  In  self-defense.  Instead  of  sweetly 
chirping  sprightly  love  notes,  we  feel  the 
urge  to  shout: 

"Wake  up,  America:  get  out  those  guns, 
tanks,  planes,  and  ships.  Steel  yourselves  to 
pay  the  price.    Do  It  now  or  do  It  never." 


Reapportioninent  in  Maryland 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  P.  COLE,  JR. 

or  MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  April  28.  1941 


Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  two  articles  recently  published 
In  the  Baltimore  Sun.  one  by  Gerald 
OrlfBn.  I  wish  to  comment  briefly  on 
the  situation  in  Maryland,  then  insert 
the  articles  refeiTed  to. 

My  home  State  of  Maryland,  according 
to  the  1940  census,  has  a  total  population 
of  1.821.244,  an  increase  of  189,718  since 
1930.  The  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represents,  accounts  for  534.568  of  this 
total,  or  more  than  29  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  State.  At  this  time 
there  are  more  than  twice  as  many  peo- 
ple in  my  district  as  there  are  in  the  First 
District  of  Maryland. 

During  the  hearings  held  by  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Census  on  March  5, 
1940,  I  appeared  before  the  committee 
and  advocated  the  passage  of  legislation 
which  would  compel  the  States  to  meet 
such  a  problem  as  we  have  in  Maryland — 
and  which  exists  in  other  States  also— 
properly  and  equitably,  thus  wiping  out 
this  inequality  of  population  in  districts, 
according  to  a  constitutional  procedure. 
I  recognize,  of  course,  the  question  in- 
volved as  to  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  Government  to  pass  such  legislation, 
but,  after  a  careful  study,  I  am  convinced 
we  do  have  the  right  in  the  exercise  of 
our  clear  and  exclusive  power  to  decide 
who  shall  be  seated  as  a  Member  of  this 
Hotise. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  Interested  pos- 
sibly I  should  insert  at  this  point  a  brief 
portion  of  a  statement  I  made  March  5, 


1940.  before  the  Committee  on  the  Census 
of  the  House,  which  is  found  on  page  73 
of  said  hearings: 

Mr.  Cole.  No:  we  do  not  have  any  Con- 
gressman at  large  from  the  State  of  Maryland. 

The  situation,  as  In  many  other  States, 
presents  a  problem  In  that  the  legislatures 
of  the  States  are  unwilling  to  tackle  this 
problem  for  fear  the  new  set-up  will  not  be 
as  agreeable  to  them  as  the  one  they  have. 

I  represent  three  counties  as  well  as  about 
one-third  of  Baltimore  City. 

I  am  not  advocating  that  any  particvilar 
section  be  taken  away  from  my  district  or 
anything  be  added  to  It.  That  Is  the  Job  of 
the  members  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  In 
whom  I  have  real  confidence.  I  am  satisfied 
with  what  I  have  or  with  whatever  the  legis- 
lature wants  to  do  with  my  district;  but  I 
think  the  Congress  should  compel  the  States 
to  meet  a  problem  such  as  we  have  In  Mary- 
land and  In  other  States  properly  and  equi- 
tably, wiping  out  this  inequality  of  popula- 
tion In  districts  according  to  a  constitutional 
procedure. 

As  well  as  I  know  the  personnel  of  this 
committee,  which  Is  composed  of  gentlemen 
of  real  ability,  I  am  satisfied  that  you  will  be 
able  to  work  out  something  remedial  for 
existing  conditions.  The  dlfflculty  from  a 
legal  standpoint  of  writing  Into  law  a  solu- 
tion of  the  present  difficulties,  Is  recognized 
by  all. 

In  the  last  Congress  one  of  the  bills  In- 
troduced In  connection  with  apportionment 
of  Representatives  In  Congress  provided 
that— 

"If  the  population  of  the  largest  congres- 
sional district  In  any  State  entitled  to  more 
than  one  Representative  shall  be  found,  un- 
der the  latest  census  returns,  to  exceed  the 
population  of  the  smallest  district  In  the 
same  State  by  more  than  50  percent,  then 
such  districting  shall  be  Invalid  and  there- 
upon all  Members  of  Congress  In  that  Slate 
shall  be  elected  at  large  until  new  districts 
conforming  to  the  above  requirement  shall 
be  established." 

After  studying  the  problem  to  some  extent, 
and  reading  the  law  on  It,  but  perhaps  not  so 
carefully  as  you  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
have.  I  believe  the  provision  I  have  Just  read 
will  find  support  in  the  courts.  I  may  say  in 
passing  that  I  read  considerable  of  the  Madi- 
son debates  In  connection  with  this  matter. 
I  believe  It  Is  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  In  connection  with  our  rights 
In  this  matter,  to  provide  something  such  as 
I  have  read;  and  I  hope  that  such  language 
or  something  similar  to  It  will  be  Incor- 
porated In  such  measure  as  you  gentlemen 
see  fit  to  report. 

Mr.  Gossrrr.  Would  It  be.  In  your  opinion, 
constitutional  for  the  Congress  to  manda- 
torily require  of  the  States  that  they  re- 
dlstrlct? 

Mr.  CoLz.  I  think  so;  but  we  could  not 
enforce  It  through  court  action.  The  House 
of  Representatives.  In  the  exercise  of  its  clear 
and  exclusive  rights  in  deciding  who  shall 
be  seated  as  a  Member,  could  enforce  such 
provisions.  I  believe  that  you  could  legally 
place  such  a  provision  in  the  law.  that  It 
would  be  constitutional,  but.  as  I  have  said, 
I  do  not  believe  you  could  enforce  it  through 
Judicial  decree.  I  cannot  think  of  any  way 
by  which  you  could  compel  the  States  to 
comply,  other  than  to  recognize  that  ulti- 
mately the  House,  and  the  House  alone,  would 
determine  the  right  of  one  tc  a  seat  as  a 
Member. 

Mr.  OossETT.  Do  you  think  It  advisable  for 
the  Congress  to  attempt  to  lay  down  a  for- 
mula for  the  States  In  the  matter  of  redls- 
trlctlng? 

Mr.  CoiJC.  Yes;  In  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestion I  have  made  here. 

WhUe  the  question  of  the  constitutional- 
ity of  such  a  provision  as  I've  quoted  Is  not 
wholly  free  from  doubt.  I  believe  It  would  be 
warranted  by  the  Constitution.  The  Con- 
stitution, in  article  I,  section  4.  provides: 


"Sic.  4.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State 
by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress 
may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such 
regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choos- 
ing Senators." 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  Smiley  v.  Holm 
((1932)  285  U.  S.  355),  discusses  the  breadth 
of  the  power  given  the  States  In  this  mat- 
ter— "these  words  embrace  authority  to  pro- 
vide a  complete  code  for  congressional  elec- 
tions"  (p.  366)      The  Court  goes  on  to  say: 

"This  view  Is  confirmed  by  the  second 
clause  of  article  I,  section  4,  which  provides 
that  'the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law 
make  or  alter  such  regulations,'  with  the 
single  exception  stated.  The  phrase  'such 
regulation'  plainly  refers  to  regulations  of  the 
same  general  character  that  the  legislature 
of  the  State  is  authorized  to  prescribe  with 
respect  to  congressional  elections.  In  exer- 
cising this  power,  the  Congress  may  supple- 
ment these  State  regulations  or  may  substi- 
tute Its  own.  It  may  Impose  additional  pen- 
alties for  the  violation  of  the  State  laws  or 
provide  Independent  sanctions.  It  'has  a 
general  supervisory  power  over  the  whole 
subject."  {Ex  parte  Siebold.  100  U.  S.  371, 
387;  Ex  parte  Yarbrough,  110  U.  S.  651,  661; 
Ex  parte  Clarke,  100  U.  S.  399;  United  States 
v.  Mosley,  238  U.  S.  383.  386;  Newberry  ▼. 
United  States,  256  U.  S.  232.  255).  But  this 
broad  authority  is  conferred  by  the  constitu- 
tional provision  now  under  consideration  and 
Is  exercised  by  the  Congress  In  making  'such 
regulations,'  that  Is,  regulations  of  the  sort 
which,  if  there  be  no  overruling  action  by 
the  Congress,  may  be  provided  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  upon  the  same  subject  (pp. 
366,  367)." 

Certainly  the  statements  quoted  would 
seem  to  Indicate  that  reasonable  require- 
ments Imposed  by  Congress  would  be  sup- 
ported. 

There  are  legislative  precedents  for  reason- 
able regulations  by  Congress,  which  so  far  as 
I  know  have  never  been  questioned.  Thus 
In  every  reapportionment  act  since  1872,  ex- 
cept the  1929  act.  there  have  been  one  or 
more  of  the  following  requirements: 

1.  If  the  State  failed  to  redlstrlct  when 
there  is  a  reduction  in  number,  all  Members 
shall  be  elected  at  large. 

2.  The  districts  shall  be  composed  of  con- 
tiguous and  compact  territory. 

3.  The  districts  shall  contain  "as  nearly 
as  practicable  an  euqal  number  of  Inhab- 
itants." 

The  provision  I  advocate  Is  ho  more  than 
a  specific  statement  of  a  rule  similar  to  the 
general  requirement  of  containing  an  equal 
number  of  Inhabitants.  Whether  an  excess 
of  50  percent  is  reasonable  or  not  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  Judgment.  On  that  question  I  think 
everyone  would  agree  that  the  figxire  Is  not 
unreasonable.  Certainly  any  court  will  not 
lightly  overturn  Congress'  Judgment  as  to 
reasonableness. 

Then  there  comes  the  question  as  to  how 
such  a  statutory  provision  would  be  enforced. 
I  don't  think  there  Is  available  any  Judicial 
machinery  to  enforce  It.  That  Is,  no  penal 
or  civil  sanction  Is  Imposed  on  the  State  If 
It  violates.  But  I  do  think  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  the  power  to  enforce 
the  provision  under  the  power  granted  It  In 
article  I.  section  5,  of  the  Constitution,  which 
provides:  "Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of 
the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of 
its  own  Members."  Such  enforcement  would 
then  be  by  the  refusal  of  the  House  to  seat 
a  Member  or  Members  from  the  State  vio- 
lating the  provision.  That  refusal.  I  do  not 
believe,  would  be  attacked  in  the  courts,  for 
the  power  of  the  House  Is,  I  believe.  In  this 
regard,  absolute.  The  recent  Child  Labor 
Amendment  case  has  Indicated  the  refusal 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  so-called 
political  questions  and  Its  willingness  to  de- 
j  clde  that  a  question  Is  a  political  one.  It 
'  seems  to  me  that  the  analogy  Is  apt  here,  for 
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the  election,  returns,  and  qualifications  of 
Members  Is  a  political  question  of  the  highest 
order. 

Accordingly,  I  conclude  that  Congress  has 
the  power  to  provide  this  kind  of  reasonable 
regvUatlon  In  connection  with  the  election  of 
Members  of  the  House,  and  the  method  of 
enforcement  available  Is  one  which  Is  beyond 
Judicial  scrutiny.        i 

The  public  ordinarily  shows  little  con- 
cern over  the  reapportionment  in  our 
States  and  brings  little  influence  to  bear 
in  advocating  such  legislation.  Yet  it  is 
admittedly  a  process  involving  the  very 
foundation  of  our  form  of  government 
and  is  one  to  which  not  only  Congress 
should  give  consideration  at  an  early  date 
but  the  legislatures  of  many  States,  cer- 
tainly Maryland  should  do  likewise. 

I  am  glad  the  Baltimore  Sun  has  re- 
newed its  interest  in  this  subject.  If  the 
same  interest  Is  manifested  while  the  leg- 
islature is  in  session  and  the  people  of  the 
State  are  acquainted  with  the  real  situa- 
tion, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Members 
of  our  legislature  would  be  willing  to  un- 
dertake a  realinement  of  the  districts  of 
Maryland.  For  the  purpose  of  preserving 
this  interesting  contribution  to  the  sub- 
ject and  giving  the  Members  of  the  House 
an  opportunity  to  read  them,  I  insert 
herewith  the  two  articles  of  the  Balti- 
more Sun  to  which  I  have  referred : 
[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  March  30,  1941] 
Keeping  Congress  Small  DESPrrs  tux 
CoNSTmmoN 
(By  Gerald  Grlffln) 
The  average  Congressman's  weakness  for 
creating  new  Government  Jobs — and  then 
tucking  deserving  ccmstttuents  Into  them — 
is  an  axiom  of  Washington.  Around  the 
Capitol,  for  example,  there  are  scores  of 
patronage  employees:  Guards,  doorkeepers, 
clerks,  elevator  operators,  and  the  like.  In 
the  light  of  this  frank  Interest  In  Jobs,  the 
occasional  examples  of  congressional  self- 
denial  stand  out  like  beacons. 

One  such  example,  curiously  enough.  In- 
volves the  total  number  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  For  if  Congress 
took  the  Constitution  at  Its  word,  it  could 
provide  a  mft^'^uTr  of  1  Representative  to 
every  30.000  of  the  Nation's  population.  On 
that  basis  there  would  be  approximately 
4.340  Representatives,  with  several  thousand 
more  clerks,  doorkeepers,  and  guards.  In- 
stead, there  are  only  435  Members  of  the 
House.  This  total  has  been  kept  since  the 
census  of  1910.  and  has  Just  been  reaffirmed 
for  another  decade. 

But  despite  this  display  of  abnegation  the 
legislators  have  hati  to  wrestle  with  tempta- 
tion when  It  has  come  to  deciding  how  the 
435  seats  In  the  House  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  States.  This  year,  moreover, 
temptation  won  out  in  the  House,  In  a 
struggle  between  a  Democratic  seat  from 
Arkansas  and  a  probable  Republican  seat 
from  Michigan.  But  It  was  balked  In  the 
Senate  when  the  long  debate  on  the  lease- 
lend  bin  prevented  an  apportionment  blU 
from  reaching  the  Senate  floor. 

By  reason  of  a  law  enacted  In  1929.  re- 
apportionment of  House  seats  among  the 
States  after  a  decennial  census  goes  auto- 
matically Into  effect  by  a  stipulated  method, 
after  a  60-day  period,  unless  Congress  passes 
a  bin  providing  for  some  other  method  or 
fcr  some  new  total.  That  period  elapsed 
sarly  In  March,  which  meant  that  the  so- 
salled  automatic  reapportionment  method 
<RU1  be  followed. 

The  automatic  method,  however,  merely 
determines  how  many  RepresenUtlves  shall 
to  to  each  of  the  48  States.  It  Is  up  to  each 
«r  the  States  to  determine  how  Its  Repre- 
•aatatlves    shall    be    aUocated    among    the 


various  coimties.  In  States  where  the  con- 
gressional representation  is  changed  as  a  re- 
sult of  population  shifts,  this  problem  Invar- 
iably brings  out  politics  In  fuU  flower  and 
provides  new  examples  of  ingenlovis  gerry- 
mandering. 

Maryland's  congressional  districts  show 
that  problems  of  this  nature  can  arise  even 
when  the  number  of  districts  does  not 
change.  Maryland  has  had  six  Representa- 
tives In  the  House  since  the  apportionment 
after  the  1870  census,  its  population  growth 
having  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  Nation. 
But  its  congressional  districts  have  not  been 
changed  since  1902,  when  an  equitable  alloca- 
tion was  made,  so  that  each  Congressman 
represented  almost  the  same  number  of  con- 
stituents. Since  then  the  Second  District 
has  grown  tremendously,  with  the  result  that 
Representative  Wuxiam  P.  Colx.  Jr..  now 
represents  more  than  twice  as  many  Mary- 
landers  as  does,  lor  example.  Representative 
DAvm  J.  Ward,  of  the  First  (Eastern  Shore) 
District. 

ELECTIONS  AT  LARGE 

States  which  have  gained  new  House  Mem- 
bers have  sometimes  had  trouble  in  deciding 
hew  the  new  district  should  be  laid  out.  If 
the  State  legislature  can't  make  up  Its  mind, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  and  fails  to  re- 
district  the  State  In  such  Instances,  the  addi- 
tional Representative  may  simply  be  elected 
at  large.  After  the  1930  census,  Connecticut. 
Florida,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas  aU  gained  Representatives  and  elected 
them  at  large  In  1932. 

Under  the  method  of  apportionment  which 
has  now  become  effective  for  the  1940  census 
figures.  10  seats  In  the  House  will  be  shifted 
In  the  1942  elections.  California  gains  3 
Members  (because  of  Its  rapid  population 
gain  since  1930).  and  1  each  Is  gained  by 
Arizona,  Florida,  Michigan.  New  Mexico. 
North  Carolina,  Oregon,  and  Tennessee. 
These  seats  wlU  be  taken  away  from  Arkan- 
sas, lUinois.  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  and 
Pennsylvania,  which  will  lose  1  each. 

This  computation  Is  made  by  the  major- 
fractions  method,  which  was  followed  after 
the  1930  census.  Another  widely  favored 
method  of  apportionment  Is  called  equal  pro- 
portions. 

It  so  happened  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
1940  figures,  use  of  either  the  major-fractions 
or  equal -proportions  method  would  have 
given  the  same  results  except  for  one  House 
seat,  affecting  two  States.  Under  the  equal- 
proportions  method,  Arkansas  would  not 
have  lost  a  seat,  and  Michigan  would  not  have 
gained  one. 

Since  Arkansas  Is  safely  Democratic, 
Michigan  is  Inclined  toward  the  Republican 
side,  and  the  present  majority  in  the  House 
Is  Democratic,  it  was  not  strange  that  legis- 
lation was  Introduced  providing  for  use  of  the 
equal-proportions  method  In  apportioning 
House  seats  this  year.  And  despite  earnest 
arguments  from  the  Republican  ranks  about 
the  superiority  of  the  major-fractions  meth- 
od (and  taunts  about  changing  the  rules 
after  the  game  had  started),  such  legislation 
was  passed  by  the  House.  It  died  In  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  3-week  debate  of  the  lease- 
lend  bin. 

It  was  largely  because  of  this  heroic  strug- 
gle which  apportionment  induces  among  leg- 
islators that  Congress  passed  the  automatic 
apportionment  law.  In  fact,  so  painful  was 
the  apportionment"  process  after  the  1920 
census  that  Congress  had  simply  ducked  the 
issue. 

In  1929,  when  providing  for  the  1930  cen- 
sus. Congress  set  up  the  automatic-appor- 
tionment plan.  It  provided  that  after  the 
census  had  been  completed  the  President 
shotild  transmit  to  Congress  a  statement  of 
the  apportionment  population  of  each  State, 
together  with  an  apportionment  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  each  State  according  to  the  ex- 
isting total  membership  of  the  Hotise.    The 


apportionment  was  to  be  made  according  to 
each  of  three  methods:  (1)  Method  used  in 
the  last  preceding  apportionment:  (2)  ma- 
jor fractions:  and  (3)  equal  proportions.  If 
within  3  months  Congress  took  no  action, 
apportionment  became  effective  by  the  meth- 
od used  m  the  last  preceding  census  (In  this 
case,  major  fractions).  The  law  was  amend- 
ed last  year  to  allow  for  the  change  made  In 
Congress*  opening  dates  by  the  "lame  duck" 
amendment,  and  the  time  allowed  for  con- 
gressional deliberation  on  the  subject  was 
reduced  to  60  days. 

Although  the  public  ordinarUy  shows  little 
concern  over  the  apportionment  battles 
which  have  raged  In  the  National  Congress 
and  In  State  legislatures,  actuaUy  It  Is  a 
process  Involving  the  very  foundations  of  otir 
representative  form  of  government. 


(From  the  Baltimore  Svm  of  AprU  13.  19411 
Maryland   Inequalitt  Increasing 

Following  a  course  not  so  much  different 
from  the  familiar  case  of  the  man  who  keeps 
putting  off  a  trip  to  the  dentist,  the  State  of 
Maryland  has  been  putting  off,  from  year  to 
year,  the  rather  troublesome  task  of  bringing 
Its  congressional  districts  Into  line  with  popu- 
lation changes.  It  has  been  41  years  sines 
the  present  districts  were  laid  out,  and  Mary- 
land Is  near  the  foot  of  the  class,  among  the 
48  States,   in   this  respect. 

New  Hampshire  has  retained  Its  present 
district  lines  for  the  longest  time  of  all  the 
States — since  1881.  But  New  Hampshire  has 
only  two  congressional  districts,  and  their 
population  grovi'th  has  been  so  uniform  that 
the  1881  apportiormient  is  still  fair.  This 
is  not  the  case  with  the  three  States  which 
last  changed  the  boundaries  of  their  dis- 
tricts after  the  1900  census.  They  are  Ar- 
kansas, mincls.  and  Maryland.  Arkansas  now 
must  redlstrlct,  because  It  Is  losing  a  Con- 
gressman, but  lUinois  needs  only  to  drop  one 
of  its  Representatives  elected  at  large,  and 
Maryland,  which  keeps  its  present  total  of 
six  Congressmen,  Is  under  no  compulsion  to 
do  anything  at  aU  about  reapportionment. 

MAXTLAND    OTTf    OF   BALANCE 

Many  Marylanders  are  hopeful,  however, 
that  the  State  wUl  do  something  about  It: 
that  the  Governor  and  the  general  assembly 
will  not  keep  putting  the  matter  off  In- 
definitely. For  Maryland,  unlike  the  fortun- 
ate New  Hampshire,  has  not  grown  In  such 
a  way  that  the  1902  apportionment  remains 
equitable.     Actually.  It  is  sadly  out  of  line. 

The  1940  censtis  figures,  giving  the  total 
population  for  each  of  the  six  Maryland  dis- 
tricts, tell  the  story  concisely.  They  show 
that  the  population  difference  among  the 
districts,  which  was  marked  In  1930,  has  be- 
come  even  more   pronounced: 


- 

IMO 

1830 

Total  StAt«  Dopulatioa.... ........ 

1,821  244 
196,427 
S34.666 
206.526 
27B.S56 
288,851 
319. 016 

1,631.536 

First  district        . ... ..... 

1VS.6S8 

Sc-cond  district 

Third  district 

Fourth  district      .... .. 

461.419 
203.929 

259.  4C7 

Fifth  dLstrict    ...... — - 

244,519 

Sixth  district    . ...... 

266.534 

To  take  the  most  extreme  Instances,  these 
figures  mean  that  Congressman  Davto  J. 
Ward,  of  the  First  District  (the  Eastern 
Shore),  now  represents  195,427  Marylanders 
in  the  House,  while  Congressman  William  P. 
COLE.  Jr..  of  the  Second  District,  represents 
534.568. 

WHERE  GAIN  WAS  GREATEST 

More  than  29  percent  of  the  State's  popu- 
lation thus  Is  located  In  the  Second  District, 
which  embraces  Howard,  CarroU,  and  Balti- 
more Counties  and  part  of  Baltimore  City. 
During  the  decade  from  1930  to  1940  the  Sec- 
ond District  accoimted  for  38  percent  of  the 
State's  total  popvilatlon  Increase. 

It  probably  Is  significant  that  the  three 
districts  showing   the  largest  growth  from 
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1930  to  1940  were  all  apparently  ailected  by 
substantially  the  same  Influence,  the  popu- 
lation tncreaaes  In  areas  adjacent  to  large 
clttea^  In  the  Second  Dlatrlct  It  waa  probably 
the  development  of  the  suburban  communi- 
ties aroand  Baltimore  City  which  was  largely 
responsible  for  Its  rapid  gains;  in  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Districts  It  was  primarily  the  over- 
flow of  population  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  caused  the  sharp  gains  in 
Prince  Georges  and  Montgomery  Coiinties. 

TTBBAir  AUAS  CKOW 

These  figures  Indicate  that  the  strictly  rural 
sections  of  the  State  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly overshi\dowed,  from  the  population 
▼iewpoint.  by  the  urban  and  suburban  areas. 
To  translate  these  changes  Into  new  con- 
gressional districts  in  order  to  attain  a  fairly 
even  division  nmong  the  six  Members  of  Con- 
gress, would  call  now  for  a  reshuffling  made 
to  seem  all  the  more  drastic  becaxise  of  the 
40  years  of  procrastination. 

If  the  States  dlstrlcu  could  be  evenly  re- 
alined,  each  would  have  a  population  of 
303.540.  Since  the  counties  (including 
Cecil)  now  in  the  first,  or  Eastern  Shore, 
district  total  only  195.427.  this  would  mean 
that  approximately  100.000  more  people 
should  be  put  into  that  district  by  including 
Harford  and  a  part  of  Baltimore  Counties. 

Representative  ColCs  big  second  district 
would  have  to  be  trimmed  down,  and  its 
present  excess  of  231.028  above  the  desired 
average  would  have  to  be  apportioned  among 
the  others,  particularly  among  the  first  and 
third  districts.  The  fourth  district,  with 
276.856,  is  not  far  below  the  projected  State 
average  per  district.  The  fifth  district  Is 
only  14.689  below  the  average,  and  the  sixth 
district  is   15.476  above  it. 

COLC    ADVOCATXS   CHANGC 

When  the  State  legislature  might  tackle 
this  Job  is  a  question  which  can  be  answered 
best  by  looking  into  the  records  of  the  vari- 
ous States  and  finding  that  few  take  any 
action  uiUess  impelled  to  by  a  change  in 
the  number  of  districts.  Representative 
CoLZ,  who  has  given  a  good  deal  of  thought 
to  the  subject  and  who  believes  that  Congress 
ought  to  take  steps  to  Induce  action  by  the 
States,  summed  up  the  attitude  of  the  State 
legislators  during  testimony  last  year  before 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Censtis,  Mr. 
Coui  said: 

"The  situation  in  Maryland,  as  In  many 
other  States,  presents  a  problem  In  that  the 
legislatures  of  the  States  are  unwilling  to 
tackle  this  problem  for  fear  the  new  set-up 
will  not  be  as  agreeable  to  them  as  the  one 
they  now  have." 

womjD  Foacx  action 

Mr.  CoLX  endorsed  a  bill  by  which  Congress 
would  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  States 
which  did  not  act  of  their  ovim  accord.  Under 
such  a  bill,  a  district  set-up  would  become 
Invalid  when  the  population  of  the  largest 
district  of  the  State  was  found,  tuder  the 
latest  census  rettims,  to  exceed  the  popula- 
tion of  the  smallest  district  by  more  than  50 
percent.  If  the  districts  in  which  such  con- 
ditions prevailed  were  found  invalid,  then  all 
Meml)ers  of  Congress  from  the  State  would 
be  elected  at  large  until  new  districts  were 
established. 

Mr.  Cou  said  he  thought  such  a  law  would 
be  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  coming 
within  Congress'  powers  to  regvaate  the 
election  of  its  Members.  The  House  could 
enforce  Its  action,  he  held,  by  denying  seats 
to  men  elected  In  States  which  did  not  com- 
ply with  the  districting  rule. 

There  Is  some  difference  of  legal  opinion, 
however,  as  to  Congress*  authority  In  this 
field,  since  some  argue  that  it  encroaches 
upon  the  States.  It  is  a  point  which  has  been 
vsued  back  and  forth  fo|[  generations,  and 
BO  final  determination  Is  yet  in  sight. 
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or 
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Wednesday,  May  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  5),  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  C.  O.  FERRIS 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr,  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  article  entitled  "The  Seaway  Pro- 
posal and  the  Public  Interest,"  and  asls. 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

This  article  is  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Ferris, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Illinois 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  appeared  in 
Its  publication  for  May  1941.  He  has 
made  a  study  of  the  subject  and  has  been 
familiar  with  the  various  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

THX  SEAWAT  PBOPOSAL  AND  THZ  PTTBUC  INTEREST 

Further  centralization  of  manufacturing 
Industry  in  New  York  Is  one  of  the  objectives 
of  the  power  project  in  connection  with  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  proposal, 
according  to  the  third  in  a  series  of  seven  re- 
ports prepared  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Survey 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, at  the  request  of  the  President.  The 
report  states  that  New  York  now  shows  only 
11.6  percent  of  the  total  of  the  Nation's 
workers  employed  in  manufacturing  indus- 
try, while  it  showed  13.5  percent  in  1937. 
The  contemplated  development,  the  report 
relates,  "offers  a  new  lease  on  life  to  New 
Y  -k  State  Industry,  a  source  of  cheap  elec- 
tricity which  should  make  possible  the  re- 
sumption  of  manufacturing   growth." 

Centralization  of  manufacturing  industry 
in  the  East  may  be  desirable,  from  a  New 
York  standpoint.  In  Illinois,  and  in  most 
other  States  as  well,  however,  decentraliza- 
tion of  Industry  will  be  regarded  as  more 
advantageous.  Certainly,  there  is  no  rea- 
son that  should  appeal  to  the  great  Inland 
areas  of  the  country  why  they  should  bear 
additional  tax  burdens  to  stimulate  indus- 
trial growth  in  other  sections  as  a  product 
of  public  projects  which  discourage  Industrial 
growth  closer  to  them.  Yet  that  is  precisely 
what  the  Department  of  Commerce  report 
prophesies  will  result  from  the  power  de- 
velopment proposed,  and  that  is  exactly  the 
reason  it  presents  for  support  of  the  proposed 
agreement  with  Canada  by  New  York  inter- 
ests. It  is  an  equally  good  reason  why  repre- 
sentatives of  Illinois  and  other  States  in  the 
Mississippi  Basin  should  oppose  the  agree- 
ment. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  report  says 
that  a  25  percent  or  greater  reduction  in  the 
rates  charged  industrial  users  for  electric 
energy  in  New  York  should  result  from  com- 
pletion of  the  power  project,  thus  reducing 
average  rates  below  the  average  In  adjoining 
States.  It  comments  that  it  is  clear  "that 
New  York  State  will  suffer  an  Increasing  com- 
petitive disadvantage."  unless  cheaper  hydro- 
electric power  is  developed,  adding  that  "New 
York  State,  as  a  whole,  has  suffered  a  definite 
decline  in  manufacturing  employment  In  the 
past  20  years."    The  St.  Lawrence  project.  It 


Is  urged,  would  reverse  that  trend.  The  re- 
port, however,  says  nothing  at  all  about  the 
probable  effects  of  such  a  development  at 
the  expense  of  the  whole  country,  although 
the  clear  implication  of  its  argument  is  that 
Industrial  growth  in  some  of  these  other 
sections  must  have  been  greater  relatively 
than  in  New  York,  during  the  past  20  years. 

What  reason  is  there  why  Illinois  should 
support  policies  that  have  as  their  objective 
competitive  advantage  for  New  York  in  in- 
dustrial competition  with  Illinois,  and  other 
States  in  the  Inland  areas  of  the  country,  as 
ambitious  to  Increase  manufacturing  em- 
ployment locally  as  is  New  York,  and  as 
greatly  entitled  as  New  York  to  Federal  pre- 
ferment? 

Representation  that  it  is  a  national-defense 
project  is  by  no  means  the  only  subterfuge 
involved  in  the  proposal.  The  fact  that  the 
project  could  not.  under  any  circumstances, 
be  completed  under  5  years,  effectively  lays 
the  defense-advantage  claims  bare  as  pre- 
tense. But  the  agreement  carries  with  it  pro- 
posals for  abandonment  of  United  States  sov- 
ereignty over  Lake  Michigan,  without  com- 
pliance with  the  clear  intent  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  which  are  at  once  more  subtle 
and  more  sinister. 

Presenting  the  proposal  in  resolution  form 
now  Is  plainly  an  attempt  to  evade  the  letter 
and  Intent  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which 
clothes  the  United  States  Senate  with  definite 
responsibilities  in  connection  with  all  such 
agreements  with  foreign  nations.  It  is  like- 
wise an  effort  to  ignore,  and  make  ineffective. 
a  requirement  of  the  Constitution;  to  extend 
executive  power,  and  to  contract  the  powers 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Government. 
Approval  of  such  a  proposal  by  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  would  constitute  abandonment  of 
responsibilities  which  the  Senate  has  no  law- 
ful right  to  side-step. 

C.  O.  Fekris. 


Involvement  in  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


WedTiesday,  May  7  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  5),  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  CHARLES  A.  LINDBERGH 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
address  delivered  by  Col.  Charles  A.  Lind- 
bergh in  New  York  on  Thursday,  April  24. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

There  are  many  viewpoints  from  which  the 
issues  of  this  war  can  be  argued.  Some  are 
primarily  idealistic.  Some  are  primarily 
practical.  One  should.  I  believe,  strive  for  a 
balance  of  both.  But,  since  the  subjects  that 
can  be  covered  in  a  single  address  are 
limited,  tonight  I  shall  discuss  the  war  from 
a  viewpoint  which  Is  primarily  practical.  It  is 
not  that  I  believe  Ideals  are  unimportant,  even 
among  the  realities  of  war;  but  If  a  nation 
is  to  survive  In  a  hostile  world,  its  ideals  must 
be  backed  by  the  hard  logic  of  military  prac- 
ticability. If  the  outcome  of  war  depended 
upon  ideals  alone,  this  would  be  a  different 
world  than  It  Is  today. 
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I  know  I  will  be  severely  criticized  by  the 
Interventionists  in  America  when  I  say  we 
should  not  enter  a  v;ar  unless  we  have  a  rea- 
sonable chance  of  v/inning.  That,  they  will 
claim.  Is  far  too  materialistic  a  viewpoint. 
They  will  advance  again  the  same  arguments 
that  were  used  to  persuade  France  to  de- 
clare war  against  Germany  in  1939.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  our  American  ideals,  and 
our  way  of  life,  will  gain  through  an  unsuc- 
cessful war.  And  I  know  that  the  United 
States  Is  not  prepared  to  wage  war  In  Europe 
successfully  at  this  time.  We  are  no  better 
prepared  today  than  France  was  when  the 
Interventionists  in  Europe  persuaded  her  to 
attack  the  Siegfried  line. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  will  say  again, 
that  I  believe  It  will  be  a  tragedy  to  the  en- 
tire world  If  the  British  Empire  collapses. 
That  Is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  I  op- 
posed this  war  before  It  was  declared  and 
why  I  have  constantly  advocated  a  negotiated 
peace.  I  did  not  feel  that  England  and 
France  had  a  reasonable  chance  of  winning. 
France  has  now  Ixen  defeated;  and,  despite 
the  propaganda  and  confusion  of  recent 
months,  It  is  now  obvious  that  England  Is 
losing  the  war.  I  believe  this  is  realized  even 
by  the  British  Government.  But  they  have 
one  last  desperate:  plan  remaining.  They 
hope  that  they  may  be  able  to  persuade  us  to 
send  another  American  Expeditionary  Force 
to  Europe,  and  to  share  with  England  mili- 
tarily, as  well  as  financially,  the  fiasco  of 
this  war. 

SATS    ENC:-AND    MISINFORMS 

I  do  not  blame  England  for  this  hope,  or 
for  asking  for  our  assistance.  But  we  now 
know  that  she  declared  a  war  under  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  defeat  of  every  na- 
tion that  sided  with  her  from  Poland  to 
Greece.  We  know  that  in  the  desperation  of 
war  England  promised  to  all  those  nations 
armed  assisUnce  that  she  could  not  send. 
We  know  that  she  misinformed  them,  as  she 
has  misinformed  us,  concerning  her  state  of 
preparation,  her  military  strength,  and  the 
progress  of  the  war. 

In  time  of  war,  xruth  is  always  replaced  by 
propaganda.  I  do  not  believe  we  shoiUd  be 
too  quick  to  criticize  the  actions  of  a  bel- 
ligerent nation.  Ihere  is  always  the  question 
whether  we,  ourselves,  would  do  better  under 
similar  circumstances.  But  we  In  this  coun- 
try have  a  right  to  think  of  the  welfare  of 
America  first,  just  as  the  people  In  England 
thought  first  of  their  own  country  when  they 
encouraged  the  smaller  nations  of  Europe  to 
fight  against  hopeless  odds.  When  England 
asks  us  to  enter  this  war,  she  Is  considering 
her  own  future  and  that  of  her  Empire.  In 
making  our  reply.  I  believe  we  should  con- 
sider the  future  of  the  United  States  and  that 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

It  Is  not  only  our  right,  but  it  is  oxir  obli- 
gation as  American  citizens,  to  look  at  this 
war  objectively  and  to  weigh  our  chances  for 
success  if  we  shoiUd  enter  it.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  do  this,  especially  from  the  stand- 
point of  aviation:  and  I  have  been  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  cannot  win  this  war 
for  England,  regardless  of  how  much  assist- 
ance we  extend. 

HOLDS  wx  an  nx  squiffed 
I  ask  you  to  look  at  the  map  of  Europe  to- 
day and  see  if  you  can  suggest  any  way  in 
which  we  could  win  this  war  if  we  entered 
It.  Suppose  we  had  a  large  army  In  America, 
trained  and  equipped.  Where  would  we  send 
It  to  fight?  The  campaigns  of  the  war  show 
only  too  clearly  how  difficult  It  Is  to  force  a 
landing,  or  to  maintain  an  army,  on  a  hostile 
coast. 

Suppose  we  took  our  Navy  from  the  Pacific 
and  used  it  to  convoy  British  shipping.  That 
would  not  win  the  war  for  England.  It  would, 
at  best,  permit  her  to  exist  under  the  constant 
bombing  of  the  German  air  fleet.  Suppose 
we  had  an  air  force  that  we  could  send  to 
Europe.  Where  could  It  operate?  Some  of 
otir  squadrons  might  be  based  In  the  Brttlsh 


Isles,  but  It  is  physically  Impossible  to  base 
enough  aircraft  in  the  British  Isles  alone  to 
equal  in  strength  the  aircraft  that  can  be 
based  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

I  have  asked  these  questions  on  the  sup- 
position that  we  had  In  existence  an  Army 
and  an  air  force  large  enough  and  weU  enough 
equipped  to  send  to  Europe;  and  that  we 
▼  ould  dare  to  remove  our  Navy  from  the  Pa- 
cific. Even  on  this  basis,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
could  invade  the  continent  of  Europe  success- 
fully as  long  as  all  of  that  continent  and  most 
of  Asia  Is  under  Axis  domination.  But  the 
fact  is  that  none  of  these  suppositions  are  cor- 
rect. We  have  only  a  one-ocean  Navy.  Our 
Army  Is  still  untrained  and  Inadequately 
equipped  for  foreign  war.  Our  air  force  is  de- 
plorably lacking  In  modem  fighting  planes. 

When  these  facts  are  cited,  the  interven- 
tionists shout  that  we  are  defeatists,  that  we 
are  undermining  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy, and  that  we  are  giving  comfort  to  Ger- 
many by  talking  about  our  military  weakness. 
But  everything  I  mention  here  has  been  pub- 
lished In  our  newspapers  and  in  the  reports 
of  congressional  hearings  in  Washington. 
Ovu-  military  position  Is  well  known  to  the 
governments  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Why,  then, 
should  it  not  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
our  own  psople? 

SCORZS     INTERVENTIONISTS 

I  say  it  is  the  interventionists  in  America 
as  it  was  m  England  and  in  France,  who  give 
comfort  to  the  enemy.  I  say  it  is  they  who 
are  xmdermining  the  principles  of  democracy 
when  they  demand  that  we  take  a  course  to 
which  more  than  80  percent  o!  our  citizens 
are  opposed.  I  charge  them  with  being  the 
real  defeatists,  for  their  policy  has  led  to 
the  defeat  of  every  country  that  followed 
their  advice  since  this  war  began.  There  is 
no  better  way  to  give  comfort  to  an  enemy 
than  to  divide  the  people  of  a  nation  over 
the  istue  of  foreign  war.  There  is  no  shorter 
road  to  defeat  than  by  entering  a  war  with 
Inadequate  preparation.  Every  nation  that 
has  adopted  the  interventionist  policy  of  de- 
pending on  someone  else  for  its  own  de- 
fense has  met  with  nothing  but  defeat  and 
failure. 

When  history  Is  written,  the  responsibility 
for  the  downfall  of  the  democracies  of  Eu- 
Tope  will  rest  squarely  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  Interventionists  who  'ed  their  nations 
Into  war  uninformed  and  unprepared.  With 
their  shouts  of  defeatism,  and  their  disdain 
of  reality,  they  have  already  sent  countless 
thousands  of  young  men  to  death  In  Europe. 
From  the  campaign  of  Poland  to  that  of 
Greece,  their  prophesies  have  been  false  and 
their  policies  have  failed.  Yet  these  are  the 
people  who  are  calling  us  defeatists  in 
America  today.  And  they  have  led  this  coun- 
try, too.  to  the  verge  of  war. 

There  are  many  such  interventionists  In 
America,  but  there  are  more  people  among 
us  of  a  different  type.  That  ts  why  you  and 
I  are  assembled  here  tonight.  There  is  a 
policy  open  to  this  Nation  that  will  lead  to 
success — a  policy  that  leaves  us  free  to  follow 
our  own  way  of  life  and  to  develop  our  own 
civilization.  It  Is  not  a  new  and  untried  idea. 
It  was  advocated  by  Washington.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Under 
Its  guidance  the  United  States  became  the 
greatest  Nation  in  the  world. 

It  Is  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  secu- 
rity of  a  nation  lies  in  the  strength  and  char- 
acter of  its  own  people.  It  recommends  the 
maintenance  of  armed  forces  svifficlent  to  de- 
fend this  hemisphere  from  attack  by  any 
combination  of  foreign  powers.  It  demands 
faith  In  an  independent  American  destiny. 
This  is  the  policy  of  the  America  First  Com- 
mittee today.  It  is  a  policy  not  of  isolation, 
but  of  independence;  not  of  defeat,  but  of 
courage.  It  is  a  policy  that  led  this  Nation 
to  success  during  the  most  trying  years  of 
our  history,  and  It  is  a  policy  that  will  lead 
us  to  success  again. 

We  have  weakened  ourselves  for  many 
months,  and,  still  worse,  we  have  dlvl<»*d  our 


own  people  by  this  dabbling  In  Europe's  wars. 
While  we  should  have  been  concentrating  on 
American  defense  we  have  been  forced  to 
argue  over  foreign  quarrels.  We  must  turn 
our  eyes  and  our  faith  back  to  our  own 
country  before  it  Is  too  late.  And  when  we 
do  this  a  different  vista  opens  before  us. 
Practically  every  difficulty  we  would  face  in 
Invading  Europe  becomes  an  asset  to  us  In 
defending  America.  Our  enemy,  and  not  we, 
would  then  have  the  problem  of  transport- 
ing millions  of  troops  across  the  ocean  and 
landing  them  on  a  hostile  shore.  T"uey.  and 
not  we,  would  have  to  furnish  the  convoys  to 
transport  guns  and  trucks  and  mtmitlons  and 
fuel  across  3.000  miles  of  water.  Our  battle- 
ships and  submarines  would  then  be  fighting 
close  to  their  home  bases.  We  would  then 
do  the  bombing  from  the  air  and  the  tor- 
pedoing at  sea.  And  if  any  part  of  an  enemy 
convoy  should  ever  pass  our  Navy  and  our  air 
force,  thej  would  Mil  be  faced  with  the  guns 
of  our  Coast  Artillery  and  behind  them  the 
divisions  of  our  Army. 

DENIES    UNnXD    STATES    COULD    BE    INVADED 

The  United  States  is  better  situated  from 
a  military  standpoint  than  any  other  nation 
in  the  world.  Even  in  our  present  condition 
of  unpreparedness  no  foreign  power  is  in  a 
position  to  Invade  us  today.  If  we  concen- 
trate on  our  own  defenses  and  build  the 
strength  that  this  Nation  should  malnUln, 
no  foreign  army  will  ever  attempt  to  land  on 
American  shores. 

War  is  not  inevitable  for  this  country. 
Such  a  claim  is  defeatism  In  the  true  sense. 
No  one  can  make  us  fight  abroad  unless  we 
ourselves  are  willing  to  do  so.  No  one  will 
attempt  to  fight  us  here  If  we  arm  ourselves 
as  a  great  nation  should  be  armed.  Over  a 
hundred  million  people  In  this  Nation  are 
opposed  to  entering  the  war.  If  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  mean  anything  at  all.  that 
is  reason  enough  for  us  to  stay  out.  If  we 
are  forced  Into  a  war  against  the  wishes  of 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  our  people,  we 
wiU  have  proved  democracy  such  a  failure  at 
home  thEt  there  will  be  little  use  fighting  for 
it  abroad. 

The  time  has  come  when  those  of  us  who 
believe  in  an  independent  American  des- 
tiny must  band  together  and  organize  for 
strength.  We  have  been  led  toward  war  by  a 
minority  of  our  people.  This  minority  has 
power.  It  has  Influence.  It  has  a  loud  voice. 
But  It  does  not  represent  the  American  peo- 
ple. During  the  last  several  years  I  have 
traveled  over  this  country  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  I  have  talked  to  many  hundreds  of 
men  and  women,  and  I  have  letters  from  tens 
of  thousands  more,  who  feel  the  same  way  as 
you  and  I. 

SATS   MAJORITT    LACKS    POWER 

Most  of  these  people  have  no  Influence  or 
power.  Mcst  of  them  have  no  means  of  ex- 
pressing their  convictions,  except  by  their 
vote  which  has  always  been  against  this  war. 
They  are  the  citizens  who  have  had  to  work 
too  hard  at  their  daUy  Jobs  to  organize  politi- 
cal meetings.  Hitherto,  they  have  relied  upon 
their  vote  to  express  their  feelings;  but  now 
they  find  that  It  is  hardly  remembered  except 
in  the  oratory  of  a  political  campaign.  These 
people,  the  majority  of  hard-working  Ameri- 
can citizens,  are  with  us.  They  are  the  true 
strength  of  our  country.  And  they  are  be- 
ginning to  realize,  as  you  and  I.  that  there 
are  times  when  we  must  sacrifice  our  normal 
Interests  In  life  In  order  to  Insure  the  safety 
and  the  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

Such  a  time  has  come.  Such  a  crisis  Is 
here.  That  is  why  the  America  First  Com- 
mittee has  been  formed — to  give  voice  to  the 
people  who  have  no  newspaper,  or  newsreel. 
or  radio  station  at  their  command;  to  the 
people  who  must  do  the  paying,  and  the 
fighting,  and  the  dying  If  this  country  enters 
the  war. 

Whether  or  not  we  do  enter  the  war  rests 
upon  the  shoulders  of  you  In  this  audience; 
upon  us  here  on  this  platform:  upon  meet- 
ings of  this  kind  that  are  being  held  by 
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Americans  In  every  section  of  the  United 
States  today.  It  depends  upon  the  action  we 
take  and  the  courage  we  show  at  this  time. 
U  you  believe  In  an  Independent  destiny  for 
America.  If  you  believe  that  this  country 
Bhould  not  enter  the  war  In  Europe,  we  ask 
you  to  Join  the  America  First  Committee  In 
Its  stand.  We  aak  you  to  share  our  faith  In 
the  ability  of  this  Nation  to  defend  Itself,  to 
develop  Its  own  civilization,  and  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  progress  of  mankind  In  a  more 
constructive  and  Intelligent  way  than  has 
yet  been  found  by  the  warring  nations  of 
Europe.  We  need  your  support,  and  we  need 
It  now.    The  time  to  act  Is  here. 


CoDTOjt  Mean  War 


EXTENSION  OI^EMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  7,  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    OF    HON.    MARTIN    L. 
SWEENEY.  OF  OHIO 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicoRD,  I  Include  the  following  ad- 
dress I  made  over  the  red  network  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  Tuesday 
night.  May  6: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  most  Important 
questto*'  before  the  people  of  the  United 
States  Is  whether  or  not  we  shall  use  patrols 
and  convoys  to  Insvire  delivery  of  war  sup- 
plies to  Great  Britain,  which  were  made  avail- 
able through  the  lend-lease-glve-away  bill  re- 
cently passed  by  Congress. 

The  advocates  of  aU  aid  to  Britain  short 
of  war  told  us  that  the  cash-and-carry 
amendment  to  our  neutrality  law,  the  peace- 
time conscription  law,  and  the  lend-lease- 
glve-away  law.  together  with  the  tT.DOO,- 
000.000  Implementing  the  same  were  all  steps 
to  guarantee  peace  by  keeping  America  out 
of  the  war,  and  keeping  war  out  of  America. 
These  same  groups  are  now  demanding  con- 
voys, and  some  are  openly  demanding  war. 

At  a  recent  press  conference,  when  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject.  President  Roosevelt 
said.  "Convoys  mean  shooting,  and  shooting 
means  war." 

If  that  statement  reflects  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  President,  and  we  keep  in  mind  his 
pre-election  promises  that  no  American  boys 
would  fight  on  foreign  battlefields,  then  the 
country  has  the  right  to  breathe  freely,  con- 
fident the  President  will  keep  his  sacred 
word:  that  he  will  not  directly  or  Indirectly 
advocate  the  use  of  convoys.  He  has  the 
power  to  direct  the  use  of  convoys,  but  he 
has  not  the  right  to  utilize  convoys  in  war 
Bones 

There  are  signs  on  the  horizon  indicating 
we  are  about  to  use  convoys  and  patrols. 
Witness  the  refusal  last  week  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  even  to  consider  debating  the  reso- 
lutions of  Senators  Tobzt  and  Nts  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  convoys.  By  this  action  the 
people  are  denied  through  their  Representa- 
tives the  discussion  of  this  Important  ques- 
tion. We  recall  the  statements  of  Secretary 
Knox.  Department  of  the  Navy,  and  Secre- 
tary Htill.  Department  of  State,  on  the  use 
of  convoys,  and  the  statement  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House,  who.  only  yesterday,  came  out  un- 
qualifiedly for  the  use  of  convoys. 


This  wQl  give  you  an  idea  how  close  we  are 
to  war  Involvement.  By  every  rule  of  inter- 
national law  the  Axis  Powers  have  the  right, 
and  they  have  so  declared,  to  torpedo  our 
ships  If  used  as  convoys.  Should  the  U.  S.  S. 
Alabama,  or  the  U.  S.  S.  Tennessee  be  tor- 
pedoed and  sunk  while  acting  as  convoys  we 
would  have  another  "remember  the  Maine" 
incident  on  our  hands,  and  war  would  be 
inevitable. 

Current  newspaper  advertisements  by  cer- 
tain merchants  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada  now  read:  For  sale,  a  comprehensive 
stock  of  British  clothing  and  furnishings. 
They  give  thanks  to  the  Royal  Navy  for  In- 
suring delivery  of  these  goods  to  this  conti- 
nent, proving  conclusively  that  Britain  is 
now  engaged  In  convoying  her  commerce  to 
our  shores.  That  being  so,  why  does  not 
Britain  use  her  Royal  Navy  to  convoy  war 
supplies  in  the  other  direction  Instead  of 
making  demands  for  the  use  of  our  naval 
convoys,  and  the  use  of  our  ships  to  carry 
the  supplies  the  taxpayers  of  America  have 
so  generously  placed  at  her  disposal. 

Under  date  of  April  4.  1941,  In  reply  to  an 
inquiry.  I  received  a  letter  from  Admiral  E.  S. 
Land,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Commission,  Informing  that  as  of  De- 
cember 1,  1940,  Great  Britain  had  operating 
In  the  Pacific  Ocean  areas  and  in  Central 
and  South  American  waters  2.662  oceangoing 
steam  and  motor  vessels  of  2.000  gross  tons 
and  over  with  an  aggregate  gross  tonnage  of 
16.828.009  gross  tons.  It  Is  not  reported  that 
any  of  this  tonnage  has  been  sunk  since  that 
date.  When  it  was  suggested  to  the  British 
marine  minister  that  some  of  these  ships  be 
diverted  to  the  Atlantic  lanes  he  sal/l.  "It 
would  not  be  done  because  Britain  would  not 
give  up  1  inch  of  her  trade,  and  that  business 
would  go  on  as  usual." 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  don't  you  think 
the  British  have  a  colossal  gall  to  appeal  to 
us  for  ships  when  they  have  the  greatest 
merchant  marine  in  the  world?  Admiral 
Land  and  the  members  of  his  Commission 
are  doing  a  fine  Job  in  building  up  our  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  The  British  should 
not  be  permitted  to  weaken  their  efforts. 

Dr.  Glselher  Wlrsing  in  hie  latest  book. 
The  100  Families  That  Rule  the  Empire,  dis- 
closes that  this  group  who  control  the  muni- 
tions industry,  shipping,  steel,  and  practically 
all  of  Britain's  Industrial  wealth  have  control 
over  415  out  of  the  600  seats  In  the  British 
Parliament,  181  members  of  the  Parliament 
are  managing  directors  or  directors  in  700  of 
the  leading  banks,  Industrial  enterprises,  shlp- 
plfng  companies,  and  overseas  trading  con- 
cerns. Dr.  Wlrsing  takes  most  of  his  data 
from  the  book  England's  Money  Lords,  writ- 
ten by  an  Englishman.  Samuel  Haxey. 

Since  the  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  to 
Washington  In  June  1939,  every  conceivable 
agency  has  been  employed  once  more  to 
command  our  blood  and  our  treasure  to  save 
the  Empire.  The  press,  the  motion -picture 
screen,  the  radio,  stage,  and  the  pulpit  all 
compete  in  outdoing  each  other  in  placing  the 
wreath  of  democracy  on  the  Imperialistic 
crown  of  the  world's  greatest  Empire. 

Ask  the  400.000,000  people  of  India,  the 
people  of  Ireland,  the  natives  of  South  Africa, 
our  friends  in  Trinidad,  and  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  vast  territories  and  colonies  held  in 
subjection  by  the  British  Government  about 
democracy.  Ask  the  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  Jew8  who  are  periodically  slaughtered  by 
Arabs  in  Palestine  what  they  think  of  the 
British  Justice  and  British  democracy. 

In  a  recent  publication.  Propaganda  for 
War.  by  H.  C.  Peterson,  the  best  factual  book 
on  propaganda  in  existence,  you  will  find  this 
important  statement  on  page  4: 

"The  British  campaign  to  Induce  the 
United  States  to  come  to  their  ass'stance  af- 
fected every  phase  of  American  life.  It  was 
propaganda  In  its  broadest  meaning.  News, 
money,  and  political  pressure  each  played  its 
part  not  only  in  London.  New  York,  and 
Washington,  but  also  in  American  classrooms, 
pulpits,  and  factories,  ptirpoeely  created  so 


that  it  would  not  be  Impossible  for  this  coun- 
try to  remain  neutral." 

When  Lord  Northcliffe  visited  this  country 
he  remarked  of  Americans:  "They  dress  alike; 
they    talk    alike;     they    think    alike— what 

sheep." 

This  was  back  in  1917.  Can  you  not  see 
the  same  uncanny  parallel  in  propagandizing 
us  into  this  World  War.  Then  they  called 
the  Kaiser  the  "Beast  of  Berlin,"  and  America 
was  to  be  Invaded  by  the  terrible  Huns.  Now 
It  is  Hitler,  and  the  invasion  threat  Is  once 
more  with  us.  The  Kaiser  leads  the  "life  of 
RUey"  at  his  country  estate  In  Holland.  On 
occasions  his  blood  relatives,  the  present  King 
and  Queen  of  England,  together  with  the 
dukes  and  earls,  all  members  of  the  Hohen- 
zoUern  clan,  send  him  greetings  on  his  birth- 
day: and  British  Journalists  who  called  him 
a  beast  25  years  ago  continue  to  write  and 
publish  his  memoirs.  It  is  not  beyond  our 
Imagination  to  ask  our  British  cousins,  What 
paperhanger  are  you  grooming  to  fight  25 
years  from  now  in  the  third  World  War? 

The  International  bankers  created  Hitler. 
If  this  Is  a  war.  as  some  of  us  believe  It  to  be, 
for  the  control  of  world  trade  and  the  world's 
gold,  we  should  Insist  they  leave  Uncle  Sam 
out  of  it.  Poor  old  Uncle  Sam  is  "punch 
drunk"  from  the  assaults  of  British  propa- 
ganda administered  to  him.  I  predict  should 
any  attempt  be  made  to  send  his  sons  Into  the 
battlefields  of  Europe,  you  will  see  a  revital- 
ized Uncle  Sam  on  his  feet  fighting  with 
determination  that  It  will  not  happen. 

No  longer  should  we  fall  for  the  propaganda 
that  because  we  speak  a  common  language, 
Britain  and  the  United  States  should  form  an 
alliance  and  Invade  together.  Some  of  us 
recall,  not  so  long  ago,  when  we  asked  John 
Bull  to  make  a  payment  on  the  war  debt  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  with  fine  British 
cunning  said,  "Me  no  speak  English." 

Are  we  going  to  allow  the  British  twice  in 
a  quarter  of  a  century  to  draw  us  into  the 
blood  business  of  Europe?  In  an  effort  to 
protect  their  far-flung  Empire  are  they  going 
to  be  allowed  to  use  the  American-born  sons 
of  the  Poles,  the  Greeks,  the  Hungarians,  the 
Irish,  the  Germans,  the  Italians,  the  French, 
the  Belgians,  the  Czechoslovaklans,  and  the 
Yugoslavians,  and  other  bloods,  whose  par- 
ents and  grandparents  emigrated  from  Europe 
and  found  asylum  m  this  country  in  escaping 
the  poverty  and  militarism  of  that  war-torn 
continent?  . 

Is  It  not  evident  of  a  totalitarian  trend 
when  we  as  a  democracy  engage  in  peace- 
time conscription,  in  censorship  of  press,  . 
fingerprinting,  wire  tapping,  black-outs,  labor 
baiting,  and  name  calling— all  in  the  Inter- 
est of  national  unity?  The  creation  of  an 
American  Gestapo  forecloses  our  right  to 
criticize  the  dictators  of  Europe  who  long 
ago  threw  Into  the  discard  the  civil  liberties 
of  their  people. 

Our  frontiers  are  not,  as  has  been  said, 
the  chalk  cliffs  of  Dover,  or  the  Burma  Road 
in  China.  Our  frontiers  are  the  "Tobacco 
Roads"  of  America:  the  roads  of  poverty,  dis- 
ease, and  unemployment:  the  roads  of  slums, 
child  labor,  farm  foreclosures,  and  Illiteracy. 
Last  Sunday's  New  York  Times  carried  a 
story  that  out  of  400,000  men  who  registered 
for  peacetime  conscription  In  the  State  of 
Georgia  45,000  could  not  write  and  had  to 
sign  their  names  with  an  X.  These  condi- 
tions along  "Tobacco  Road"  are  a  greater 
threat  to  our  democracy  than  the  British- 
made  dictators  3,000  miles  away  from  our 
shores. 

It  is  fashionable  in  many  circles  for  some 
people  to  knit,  sew,  and  furnish  bundles  for 
Britain.  With  few  exceptions,  I  wonder  how 
many  of  these  society  women  ever  wrapped  a 
bundle  of  food  and  clothing,  ever  knit  a 
sweater  or  stocking  for  the  sharecroppers  of 
America,  or  for  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  and 
their  families,  or  for  those  who  stood  shiver- 
ing in  bread  lines  not  so  long  ago  in  every 
city  throughout  this  Nation?  To  essay  the 
role  of  a  Good  Samaritan  is  one  of  the  cor- 
poreal works  of  mercy.    If  food  reaches  hun- 
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gry  stomachs  and  naked  bodies  are  clothed 
anywhere  in  the  world,  we  say  "Amen."  Yet 
there  is  another  Christian  doctrine  that  says 
charity  begins  at  home.  We  still  have  one- 
third  of  our  people  ill-fed.  Ill-clothed,  and 
111 -housed. 

It  is  argued  that  since  we  have  appropri- 
ated the  $7,000,000,000  for  war  supplies  for 
Great  Britain  we  cannot  permit  these  sup- 
plies to  be  sunk  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Our 
answer  should  be  that  of  a  colleague  of  mine 
In  the  Hovise  who  responded  to  the  same 
argument  the  other  day  by  replying: 

"I  would  rather  see  the  entire  17,000.000.000 
of  war  supplies  sunk  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  than  to  see  even  one  of  our 
fine  American  boys  go  down  to  watery  graves." 
Do  any  of  you  honestly  feel  that  a  country 
that  believes  in  the  divine  right  of  kings  can 
be  a  democracy?  Don't  you  recall  the  words 
of  Winston  Churchill  a  few  years  ago  when  he 
said,  "If  I  were  an  Italian,  I  would  be  a 
Fascist"?  Don't  you  remember  Churchill's 
broadcast  to  the  Italian  people  a  few  months 
ago.  when  he  told  them  to  get  rid  of  their 
leader,  Mussolini,  but  never  condemned  the 
Fascist  state?  England,  if  the  opportunity 
comes,  will  make  a  peace  with  the  Axis 
Powers  and  leave  the  United  States  holding 
the  bag.  Yes,  I  predict  England  would  even 
accept  the  Fascist  state.  Fascism  tolerates 
the  divine  right  of  kings.  Witness  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  house  of  Savoy  in  Italy.  The 
British  love  pageantry  and  royalty.  Fascism 
would  suit  them  admirably. 

Those  who  will  shed  their  blood  and  pay 
the  cost  of  the  war  should  be  consulted  before 
a  decision  is  made.  Ovir  sympathies  tonight 
are  with  the  poor  people  of  England  and 
Germany  and  the  other  war-stricken  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  Asia.  They  did  not  stare 
this  war,  and  the  poor  people  of  the  United 
States  do  not  want  war.  They  want  no 
part  of  it.  Threadneedle  Street  in  London, 
with  Its  100  families  that  rule  the  Empire, 
and  Wall  Street  of  New  York,  with  Its  eco- 
nomic royalists,  want  war,  but  Main  Street, 
representative  of  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
can people,  do  not  want  Involvement  in  any 
foreign  war. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  all  the  churches  who  believe  in  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  for  all  labor  organizations,  all  farm 
organizations,  the  veterans  of  the  first  V7orld 
War.  and  every  American  worthy  of  the  name 
who'  thinks  in  terms  of  America  first  to  ex- 
press their  disapproval  of  the  final  step 
toward  war  involvement. 

Please  write  to  the  Preh  lent  of  the  United 
States— No  convoys.  Tell  him  that  you  re- 
member the  horror  of  the  last  World  War 
and  that  you  are  determined  there  will  be  no 
new  crop  of  Gold  Star  Mothers  in  America, 
and  that  one  American  unknown  soldier  is 
more  than  enough  for  this  generation  to 
mourn. 


Great  Laket-SL  Lawrence  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  7. 1941 


STATEMENT  PREPARED  BY  HON.  BERN- 
ARD J  GEHRMANN,  OF  WISCONSIN,  IN 
COOPERA-nON  WITH  THE  OFFICE  OF 
A.  A.  BERLE,  JR. 

Mr    GEHRMANN.    Mr.  Speaker,  my 
coUeague  from  St.  Louis,  in  a  statement 


before  this  body  on  April  25.  intimated 
that  the  present  proposed  agreement  be- 
tween Canada  and  this  country  for  con- 
struction of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence seaway  would  mean  the  surrender 
of  the  sovereignty  of  Lake  Michigan. 

I  conferred  with  Mr.  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  through 
the  cooperation  of  his  office  have  pre- 
pared the  following  brief  which  entirely 
refutes  the  statement  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri.  My  contentions 
are  supported  by  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
Department  and  the  Attorney  General., 
Mr.  Berle  was  one  of  three  plenipoten- 
tiaries who  signed  the  agreement  on 
behalf  of  this  Nation  and  his  sources  of 
information  are  unimpeachable. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement     in     Replt     to     Representative 
Ploeseb's  Remarks,  April  25.  1941 

In  his  opening  remarks  the  Representative 
from  Missouri  states  that  it  will  take  so  long 
to  construct  the  project  that  the  war  will  be 
over  before  It  is  completed.  This  argument 
was  answered  by  the  President  when  he  said 
In  his  address  to  the  Great  Lakes  Seaway  and 
Power  Conference  at  Detroit  on  December  5. 

1940: 

"Opponents  of  the  project  have  pointed  out 
that  it  takes  4  years  to  build  this_  seaway. 
They  know,  but  fail  to  mention,  that  it  takes 
at  least  that  long  to  buUd  a  battleship.  They 
also  know  that  this  project  wlU  cost  the 
United  States  less  than  three  battleships, 
and  that  the  power  project  wlU  be  entirely 
self-Uquidating. 

•<•  •  •  Only  one  who  can  say  that  we 
do  not  need  the  battleships  that  we  are  now 
building  will  dare  to  say  that  we  do  not  need 
the  essential  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way." „    ^ 

The  argument  that  the  United  States  sui- 
rtndered  sovereignty  over  Lake  Michigan  be- 
cause of  faUure  to  include  a  special  provision 
covering  this  matter  in  the  agreement  is 
clearly  without  merit.  Canada  has  never 
questioned  the  sovereignty  of  this  country 
over  Lake  Michigan,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  It  Intends  to  do  so.  To  include  a 
provision  Intended  to  prevent  any  claim  to 
sovereignty  on  the  part  of  Canada  over  Lake 
Michigan  Implies  a  fear  on  om  part  that  such 
a  contingency  might  arise,  and  fear  generally 
Implies  a  corresponding  weakness.  Such  an 
attitude  is  tinged  with  childishness. 

Furthermore  he  refers  to  the  treaty  of  1910. 
by  which  he  presumably  means  the  boundary- 
waters  treaty  which  was  signed  January  11. 

1909  and  ratified  by  the  President  on  April  1. 

1910  and  states  that  Ellhu  Root,  at  that  time 
Secretary  of  State,  "refused  to  have  anything 
In  the  treaty  about  Lake  Michigan.  He  said 
that  he  would  not  permit  Lake  Michigan  to 
be  mentioned  In  the  treaty." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  article  I  of  this  treaty 

provides:  ... 

"The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that 
the  navigation  of  all  navigable  boundary 
waters  shall  forever  continue  free  and  open 
for  the  purposes  of  conunerce  to  the  Inhabi- 
tants and  to  the  ships,  vessels,  and  boats  of 
both  countries  equaUy,  subject,  however,  to 
any  laws  and  regulations  of  either  country 
within  its  own  territory  not  inconsistent  with 
such  privilege  of  free  navigation  and  applying 
equally  and  without  discrimination  to  the  in- 
habitants, ships,  vessels,  and  boats  of  both 
countries. 

'Tt  is  fxuther  agreed  that  so  long  as  this 
treaty  shall  remain  in  force  this  same  right 
cf  navigation  shall  extend  to  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan  and  to  aU  canals  connecting 
boundary  waters." 

If  Canada  should  take  a  similar  attitude 
regarding  sovereignty  over  its  territory,  it 
might  well  include  Georgian  Bay,  which  lies 
wholly  within  Canadian  territory  and  the 
Canadian  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 


both  of  which  are  mentioned  In  the  agree- 
ment without  any  qualifications  as  to  sov- 
ereignty. 

To  say  that  by  including  Lake  Michigan  as 
a  part  of  the  Great  Lakes  system  "the  right 
of  this  country  to  complete  sovereignty"  over 
the  lake  has  been  challenged  is  rather  absurd, 
since  Lake  Michigan  is  a  part  of  the  Great 
Lakes  system  by  act  of  God,  and  no  act  of  any 
mundane  authority  can  change  that  fact. 

His  statement  that  "it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  the  Supreme  Court  could  be  in- 
duced to  authorize  a  diversion  of  water  from 
Lake  Michigan  In  excess  of  the  amount  pro- 
vided in  the  proposed  treaty"  Is  answered  by 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
ordered  a  temporary  increase  in  the  diversion 
last  December  and  that  argximents  were 
heard  this  week  on  the  report  of  the  master 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  application 
made  by  the  State  of  Dlinois  for  a  permanent 
Increase  and  the  exceptions  thereto  by  the 
Interested  States. 

The  statement  that  the  agreement  changes 
the  terms  and  provisions  of  a  ntunber  of 
treaties  at  present  in  effect  is  not  entirely 
correct.  The  agreement  specifically  provides 
In  article  vn  that  certain  rights  of  naviga- 
tion accorded  under  the  terms  of  existing 
treaties  shall  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legal  effect  of  providing  for 
international  cooperation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
by  means  of  an  agreement  instead  of  a 
treaty.  I  would  Uke  to  quote  from  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  the  Legal 
Adviser  of  Uri  State  Department  and  a 
letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  on  the  subject. 
Formal  Opinions  bt  Legal  AuTHOBrriES  nf 

THE  United  States 
(Memorandum  by  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the 

State  Department.  Washington    March  18, 

1941) 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNTrED  STATES  AND 
CANADA  FOB  THE  UTILIZATION  OP  THE  WATERS 
OP     THE     GREAT     LAKES-ST.     LAr  RENCE     BASIN 

For  several  years  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  had  under  consideration  the 
fe-slbihty  of  a  Joint  undertaking  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence Basin  so  as  to  make  these  waters  avail- 
able to  beagolng  vessels,  the  development  of 
hydroelectric  power,  etc.  The  Legal  Adviser 
of  the  Department  of  State,  in  a  memo- 
randum dated  February  10.  1939,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  an  arrangement  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  concerning  the 
project  covild  be  effected  by  a  simple  agree- 
ment between  the  two  countries  and  ap- 
proval of  the  agreement  by  legislation  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada.  The  nego- 
tiations have  progressed  to  the  point  where 
an  agreement  is  about  ready  to  be  signed, 
but  before  proceeding  to  signature  it  ia 
thought  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Attorney  General  concvirs  in  the  view  that 
the  purposes  may  be  accomplished  in  this 
fashion. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  treaty-making  power  or 
of  the  power  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
executive  agreements  with  foreign  countries. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  such  agreements  on  various  subjects 
have  been  entered  into  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  history  of  this  country. 
Some  of  them  have  been  specifically  au- 
thorized by  acts  of  Congress:  others,  though 
not  specifically  authorlEed,  have  been  within 
the  framework  of  acts  of  Congress;  and  still 
others  h-^ve  been  concluded  without  enabling 
legislation  on  the  subject. 

Following  the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove a  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
the  annexation  was  accomplished  by  a  Joint 
resolution  approved  on  March  1,  1845  (6  Stat. 
797).  after  passage  by  a  slmpW  majority  tot* 
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of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  Likewise.  In 
the  case  of  Hawaii,  a  treaty  of  annexation  had 
been  signed  on  June  16.  1897.  and  approved 
by  the  Hawaiian  Legislature  but  there  was  not 
■ufllclent  support  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate to  obtain  approval  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
Thereafter  Congress  passed  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  accomplish  the  same  piu-pose  which 
was  approved  July  7.  1898  (30  Stat.  750) 

Of  interest  In  this  connection  is  action  by 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  construction  of 
bridges  across  the  international  boundary — 
United  States  and  Canada,  subject  to  similar 
authorization  by  Canada.  For  example.  Pub- 
lic Resolution  No.  117,  Seventy-ttfth  Con- 
gress, third  session,  created  the  Niagara  Falls 
Bridge  Commission  and  authorized  it  to  con- 
struct and  operate  bridges  across  the  Niagara 
River,  subject  to  "the  approval  of  the  proper 
authorities  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada." 

On  November  11.  1927.  President  Coolidge 
issued  a  Presidential  license  to  the  Detrolt- 
Onurlo  Subway.  Inc..  authorizing  the  com- 
pany to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a 
tunnel  from  a  point  in  or  near  Brush  or 
Randolph  Street  in  the  city  of  Detroit  to  a 
point  on  the  international  boundary  line 
under  the  Detroit  River.  It  is  understood 
that  corresponding  authorization  was  given 
on  the  part  of  Canada  by  an  order  Ih  coun- 
cU. 

The  improvement  of  the  Great  Lake-St. 
Lawrence  Basin  for  navigation  and  other  pur- 
poses would  teen  clearly  to  fall  within  the 
commerce  c'ause  of  the  Constitution,  giving 
the  Congress  the  authority  to  regulate  inter- 
state and  -orelgn  commerce.  Where  the  un- 
dertaking with  respect  to  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  involves  boundary  waters  over 
which  this  coimtry  does  not  have  exclusive 
Jurisdiction,  therw  would  seem  to  be  no  rea- 
son why  the  Congress  should  not  within  its 
constitutional  power  enact  legislation,  con- 
tingent upon  a  like  legislative  enactment  in 
the  other  countr>-.  signifying  Its  approval  of 
a  Joint  undertaking  signed  by  both  Govern- 
mente.  The  signing  of  an  agreement  by  the 
two  Governments  would  be  but  a  convenient 
way  of  bringing  about  in  advance  of  legisla- 
tive enactments  a  Joint  understanding  by 
the  two  Governments  on  a  complicated  ques- 
tion which  could  hardly  be  handled  without 
such  advance  understanding.  The  agree- 
ment would  contain  provisions  which  might 
otherwise  <e  incorporated  in  a  treaty,  but 
would  not  take  the  treaty  form  or  follow  the 
treaty  process  It  would  not  constitute  a 
binding  international  agreement  until  Con- 
gress and  the  Canadian  Parliament  had  in- 
dicated their  approval. 

Lrrm  rtoM  thx  Attornit  GsiinrRAL  or  rta 
UmTEo  States  to  the  SEcaxTART  or  Statz  of 
THE  UmTxo  States.  March  14.  1941 

OmcE  OP  the  Attornet  General. 
Washington,  D  C.  March  14. 1941. 
The  Honorable  the  Secxetart  or  State. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  your  letter 
of  March  13  and  concur  in  the  conclusion 
reached  by  your  legal  adviser  that  it  is  legally 
unobjectionable,  so  far  as  this  coimtry  is 
concerned,  for  the  executives  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
regarding  the  Great  Lakes-St  Lawrence  deep 
waterway  project,  conditioned  for  Its  effec- 
tiveness upon  the  subsequent  enactment  of 
nece.'sary  legislation  by  the  Congress  and  by 
the  Canadian  Parliament. 

If  an  agreement  is  executed  and  approved 
In  this  manner,  its  provisions  would  be  bind- 
ing upon  the  United  States  as  respects 
Canada 

Respectfully . 

RoaOTT  H.  JACKSON. 

Attorney  General. 


Another  Appcaser 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  May  6.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune: 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune) 
another  appeaser 

The  citizens  who  support  the  America  First 
Committee  have  heard  something  of  Vallan- 
dlgham,  the  northern  traitor  in  the  Civil  War. 

The  White  House  secretariat  dug  him  up 
out  of  the  copperhead  history  of  the  United 
States  for  Mr.  Roosevelt's  use  in  angry  com- 
ment upon  Colonel  Lindbergh. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  also  spoke  of  appeasers  who 
wanted  Washington  to  quit  in  the  War  of 
Independence.  His  secretariat  did  not  supply 
him  with  names.  The  America  First  Com- 
mittee can  give  him  one.  It  should  go  on 
the  letterheads  of  the  Union  Now  organiza- 
tion. 

When  Benedict  Arnold  conspired  to  sur- 
render the  defenses  of  his  country  to  the 
British  his  self-Justlflcatlon  was  that  it  would 
be  better  for  the  countrymen  to  remain  In 
colonial  subjection  to  the  British  Crown  and 
Parliament. 

Defense  Savings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  L  NELSON 

OF  MI5SOT7RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  May  7,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  GALE  F.  JOHNSTON,  FIELD 
DIRECTOR,  DEFENSE  SAVINGS  STAFF, 
TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  address  as 
delivered  by  Mr.  Gale  P.  Johnston,  Field 
Director.  Defense  Savings  Staff,  Treasury 
Department,  before  annual  meeting  of 
Missouri  Chapter.  National  Chapter  of 
Postmasters  of  the  United  States,  on 
May  1,  in  Kansas  City.  Mo.: 

Postmaster  General  Walker,  President 
Nlvert,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  privilege 
to  be  present  at  this  important  gathering  and 
to  hear  the  many  fine  messages  of  such  a 
galaxy  of  distinguished  Americans. 

The  privilege  of  appearing  before  you  is 
doubly  appreciated.     The  great  program  of 


the  Treasury  Department  gives  one  that  en- 
couragement which  is  needed  for  real  Ameri- 
canism. In  addition,  it  is  a  great  privilege  to 
be  with  this  group  which  Is  representative 
of  the  finest  ideals  of  American  government. 

The  United  States  Postal  Department  com- 
mands the  respect  of  the  world,  and  particu- 
larly of  every  citizen  of  this  country.  The 
efficiency  with  which  you  operate,  the  great 
quality  of  your  service  to  Americans,  and  the 
fine  relationship  that  you  have  with  Indi- 
viduals comprising  the  American  public  make 
the  privilege  a  most  important  one. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  great  devotion  to 
this  Nation's  welfare,  the  Postal  Department 
will  now  play  the  most  important  role  in  the 
national  defense  savings  program.  It  Is 
through  your  good  offices  that  the  American 
public  will  purchase  securities.  Through 
your  personnel  the  American  man  and 
woman  will  find  a  liaison  with  the  United 
States  Treasury.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
this  program  without  the  aid  of  the  Postal 
Department. 

An  Institution  is  but  a  refiection  of  an 
individual  or  a  group  of  Individuals.  It  may 
be  said  that  a  large  measure  of  any  success 
which  the  defense-savings  program  will  en- 
Joy  must,  of  necessity,  reflect  the  shadow  of 
the  many  Individuals  comprising  the  Postal 
Department  of  this  country. 

The  defense-savings-bond  program  is  not  a 
drive;  it  is  an  American  crusade.  It  is  an 
important  part  of  a  heroic  battle  for  de- 
mocracy and  national  safety. 

Your  Government  must  have  vast  sums  of 
money.  To  meet  the  present  cost  of  the 
defense  program,  the  Congress  has  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  nearly  $40,000,000,000  over 
the  next  3  or  4  years.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Morgenthau  has  suggested  to  the  Con- 
gress that  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost  of 
defense  may  be  raised  by  taxation  and  one- 
third  by  borrowing. 

The  United  States  Treasury  has  perfected 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  workable  program  of 
defense  financing  that  gives  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  Nation  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  partnership  share  in  the  destiny 
of  his  country. 

During  our  last  war  we  had  Liberty  and 
Victory  bond  drives.  Quotas  were  set,  time 
limits  fixed,  and  high  pressure  was  used  to 
raise  huge  sums  of  money.  Afterward  there 
was  a  bad  taste  In  the  mouths  of  a  great 
many  people.  This  we  want  to  avoid  in  this 
year  of  our  Lord  1941. 

The  present  financial  program  will,  there- 
fore, be  different.  We  do  not  plan  to  have 
quotas  or  time  limits.  Instead,  we  are  aim- 
ing to  encourage  long-range  habits  of  thrift 
and  saving  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
American  people.  We  hope  and  believe  that 
vast  sums  of  money,  far  in  excess  of  previous 
records,  will  become  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  its  defense  program,  and  we  plan 
that  the  bulk  of  this  money  will  not  come 
from  the  resources  of  great  financial  institu- 
tions but  from  the  savings  of  American  citi- 
zens In  every  town  and  village  of  this  great 
land  of  ours. 

The  national -defense  program  has  brought 
to  the  American  worker  better  employment 
and  more  money  in  his  pay  envelope.  Since 
his  cost  of  living  has  not  Increased  in  pro- 
portion, this  means  that  he  has  a  greater 
margin  over  and  above  his  necessary  expenses. 
What  Is  he  going  to  do  with  this  excess?  He 
will  either  spend  as  he  earns  or  put  some- 
thing away  for  the  rainy  day.  If  he  spends, 
this  additional  purchasing  power  at  a  time 
when  the  production  of  defense  materials  is 
cutting  down  the  production  of  consumer 
goods  will  tend  to  produce  a  demand  far  in 
excess  of  the  available  supply  of  such  goods, 
which,  of  course.  Is  bound  to  Increase  the 
cost  of  living.    This  should  be  avoided  if  pos- 
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slble,  or  we  may  find  ourselves  In  one  of  those 
upward  spirals  which  are  highly  unpleasant 
at  the  time  and  which  have  a  long  drop  and 
a  painful  impact  at  the  end. 

If  the  worker  is  encouraged  to  save  a  por- 
tion of  his  income,  he  is  entitled  to  have  his 
savings  safeguarded,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
the  defense  savtngs-bond  program  offers  him. 
This  plan  was  not  initiated  as  a  mere  dol- 
lar-raising scheme.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  other  more  convenient  and  less 
expensive  methods  of  flnancing(  But  the  de- 
fense of  America  depends  not  on  money  alone 
but  rather  on  the  morale  of  Its  people.  De- 
fense saving  is  a  philosophy  of  thrift  de- 
signed to  encourage  participation  in  govern- 
mental financing  and  make  each  bondholder 
an  active  partner  in  preserving  our  American 
way  of  life. 

The  savings-bond  program  Is  simple.  Every- 
one can  have  a  part — from  boys  and  girls  in 
school  who  have  a  few  pennies  to  financiers 
with  thotisands  of  dollars  to  Invest.  There 
Is  room  for  every  American  In  this  all-out 
thrift  movement. 

That  all  may  ha^e  a  part  in  this  program, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  authorized 
the  sale  of  postal  savings  stamps  in  denomi- 
nations ranging  frcm  10  cents  to  t5.  When 
stamps  in  the  amount  of  $1875  have  been 
purchased  they  may  be  converted  into  a  $25 
savings  bond. 

Systematic  saving  will  finance  national  de- 
fense and  provide  £  n  Income  cushion  for  otir 
citizens  when  economic  readjxistments  are 
made  after  this  eriergency  is  met. 

To  familiarize  our  people  with  the  plans 
and  advantages  of  this  defense  program  each 
State,  cotmty.  city,  and  vUlage  wlU  be  organ- 
ized to  inform  anl  encourage  every  citizen 
to  serve  his  country  by  saving  his  money. 
The  Treasury  is  not  launching  a  sales  cam- 
paign; neither  will  it  permit  coercion  of  any 
kind.  The  purchase  of  these  secvu-ltles  will 
evidence  the  free  will  of  a  free  people. 

We  face  an  emergency.  It  is  not  a  State 
problem,  it  is  not  a  regional  question,  and  it 
Is  not  a  party  polic.  .  It  is  a  naUonal  emer- 
gency, and  every  American  is  concerned. 


Why  AhI  Saboteurs? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HONSAMHOBBS 

or  ATABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  May  7.  1941 


ADDRESS   BY  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 


Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recx)rd,  I 
Include  an  excellent  speech  of  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States, 
delivered  before  the  American  Judica- 
ture Society  today,  on  the  timely  subject 
of  "wire  tapping."  among  other  issues. 

It  raises  the  pertinent  question:  Why 
saboteurs  and  other  public  enemies 
should  be  protected  from  detection  in 
their  use  of  our  communications  sys- 
tems? 

The  address  follows: 

Europe  has  resumed  Its  ancient  strife,  and 
other  peoples  of  the  world  are  obliged  to  give 
considerations  of  defense  and  security  first 
place  in  their  thotights.  Our  philosophy  of 
government  makes  the  law  by  which  the 
physical  forces  of  the  NaUon  are  controlled 


quite  as  definitely  a  part  of  our  defense  pro- 
gram as  the  mobilization  of  the  force  itself. 
We  lawyers  are  again  holding  spring  meet- 
ings under  the  auspices  of  our  several  legal 
societies  to  consider  the  state  of  our  law. 
But  we  do  not  feel  easy  about  It  because  we 
are  finding  it  really  difficult  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  world  to  give  first  considera- 
tion to  our  normal  programs,  to  resUtements 
of  the  law.  to  revisions  of  our  court  pro- 
cedures, and  to  general  advancement  of  the 
peacetime  administration  of  Jvistice.  My 
association  with  your  own  and  with  related 
societies  Interested  in  the  betterment  of  the 
administration  of  Justice  dates  from  long 
before  I  entered  pubUc  office  and  makes  the 
officeholder's  cust<Mnary  profession  of  sym- 
pathy with  your  usual  purposes  superfiuous. 
I  can  get  right  down  to  what  is  troubling  me. 

If  we  should  put  first  things  first,  the  legal 
profession  would  turn  its  highly  competent 
and  disinterested  legal  staffs  to  resolving  the 
almost  unbelievable  conflicts,  confusions,  and 
obscurities  in  the  mass  of  law  that  governs 
our  defense  activities.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
the  organized  legal  profession  could  or  shotild 
project  itself  into  the  complex  and  contro- 
versial questions  of  policy  that  are  Inlierent 
m  many  of  the  legal  questions  presented  to 
us  now.  But.  apart  from  any  differences 
over  policy,  much  of  our  statute  law,  sup- 
plemented by  Judicial  construction  in  some 
instances,  is  technically  deficient  to  meet 
present-day  demands. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  legal  staffs 
of  the  Government  departments  involved, 
pressed  as  they  are  by  the  routines  of  their 
work  and  immersed  as  they  must  be  in  daily 
perplexities,  to  give  either  the  time  or  the 
detached  thought  necessary  to  the  coordina- 
tion and  modernization  of  the  many  laws  and 
interpretations   of   laws  relating   to   defense 

activities.  ^         ^.    . 

There  Is  some  further  disadvantage  that 
attends  our  efforts  in  this  direction  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  inevitably  are  regarded  as 
proponents  of  a  policy  and  advocates  of  an 
administration,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  no 
more  vital  effort  could  be  made  than  to  name 
appropriate  represenUtlves  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  set  them  upon  the  task  of  con- 
sidering what  we  may  denominate  broadly 
as  defense  law  and  its  Improvement. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  difficulty  arises 
from  the  changed  custom  of  states  as  to  the 
method  of  initiating  a  war.  Our  statutes  for 
a  century  have  been  framed  with  the  idea 
that  war  would  begin  with  a  gentlemanly  and 
honorable  declaration  of  war.  That  chival- 
rous practice  has  disappeared.  Wars  today 
are  fought  and  won  before  they  are  declared. 
Any  nation  that  in  the  presence  of  rising  hos- 
tUlty  and  strain  with  another  awaits  a  decla- 
ration of  war  to  assert  Itself  is  as  naive  as  a 
citizen  who  expects  a  btirglar  to  make  a  formal 
call  to  announce  his  housebreaking  Inten- 
tions. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  under  modem  methods 
of  warfare  the  most  critical  period  for  a  nation 
under  attack  is  the  period  preceding  the  actual 
employment  of  mUltary  force.  It  is  then  that 
forces  are  set  In  motion  that  wlU  expedite 
or  impede  the  military  effort  and  which  wUl 
either  strengthen  or  rot  out  a  nation's  morale. 
In  country  after  country,  from  Czechoslovakia 
to  Greece,  we  have  seen  this  pattern  of  a 
premilitary  and  nonmilitary  invasion,  an  in- 
vasion of  business,  finance,  labor  unions,  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  political  organizations,  all 
accomplished  with  the  liberal  use  of  expert 
personnel  operating  entirely  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  of  the  land  being  Invaded. 
The  secret  weapon  of  the  Nazis  has  been  the 
failure  of  nation  after  nation  to  recognize 
and  deal  with  this  nonmilitary  invasion. 

Our  statute  law  has  In  many  respects  failed 
to  take  into  accotmt  this  nonmilitary  period 
of  attack.  A  good  many  of  the  Government's 
abUities  to  deal  with  Its  defense  still  await 
the  existence  of  a  formal  state  of  war.  For 
example,  the  nation's  power  to  deal  with  cer- 
tain disloyal  aliens  as  "enemy  aliens"  has 


been  considered  to  await  some  formal  recog- 
nition of  a  state  of  actual  belligerency.  Yet 
we  would  be  blind  to  the  expedience  of  • 
modem  war  if  we  did  not  re^agnlze  that 
actual  activity  by  foreign  agents  who  are 
realisticaUy,  If  not  legalisUcally,  enemy  aliena 
does  not  depeiul  upon  any  declaration  of  war. 
It  may  be  said  generally  that  most  meas- 
ures of  internal  defense  can  be  successfully 
carried  out  only  before  the  excitement  and 
hysteria  and  bustle  of  necessary  preparations 
strike  a  ixation. 

We  are  fully  aware  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  we  are  under  the  duty  to  antici- 
pate and  prepare  for  the  worst  of  eventtiall- 
ties,  although   we   may  hope   and  pray  for 
deliverance  from  them.    As  the  Department 
whose  ties  are  so  close  to  the  legal  profes- 
sion that   the   functioning  of   our   Depart- 
ment as  a  whole  may  be  fairly  said  to  depend 
in  large  measure  v^pon  the  confidence  and 
good  will  of  the  profession,  it  will  be  of  ad- 
vantage  if  I  tell  you  frankly  some  of  the 
things  that  are  troubling  us  as  to  the  meas- 
ures that  could  be  taken  wisely  to  discharge 
this   high   responsibility.     I   recognize   that 
the  ultimate  success  of  our  work  and  Judg- 
ment upon   It   will  depend   upon  the  gtxxl 
opinion  of  those  who  are  more  detached  than 
we  who  are  in   the  heat  of  the  thing  can 
possibly  be.     Tou  will  quickly  and  rightly 
condemn  us  for  any  neglect  of  the  public  in- 
terest.    You   vfill   also  quickly  and  rightly 
condemn  us  for  any  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  individuals  to  differ  with  the  Government 
and  to  take  measures  which  are  considered 
to  be  within  the  range  of  their  clvfl  liberties, 
even  though  they  result  in  some  degree  of 
nullification  of  the  Government's  efforts.    In 
fact,  our  fate  will  probably  be  that  a  portion 
of   public  sentiment   will    do   both. 

It  Is  no  news  to  you  that  It  Is  difficult  to 
serve  two  masters.  Yet  the  Department  of 
Justice  mtist  labor  tmder  dual  responsibili- 
ties. The  public  rightly  expects  Its  law  of- 
ficers to  protect  what  the  old  Indictment 
forms  call  "the  peace  and  dignity"  o<  the 
Commonwealth.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
most  unimpeachable  authority  commands  \is 
to  protect  and  respect  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals to  do  many  of  the  very  things  that  may 
be  steps  In  the  process  of  undermining  the 
stability  of  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  Inevitable  that  in  the  preseiice  of 
threats  to  our  national  prestige  and  integ- 
rity out  people  will  demand  Increased  em- 
phasis on  the  rights  of  the  Commonwealth. 
These  public  pressures  for  priority  to  se- 
curity of  the  State  over  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  arouse  slumbering  conflicts  In 
which  emotion,  temperament,  and  experience 
often  divide  us  more  bitterly  than  the  logic 
of  either  position  woiUd  warrant.  The  task 
of  keeping  the  confldence  of  public  opinion 
which  shapes  today's  events  and  at  the  same 
time  of  steering  a  course  that  will  be  ap- 
proved by  the  sober  second  thought  of  the 
Nation  is  not  easy. 

It  will  help  us  to  appraise  these  difficulties 
if  we  appreciate  that  our  own  principles  and 
techniques  for  guarding  our  freedoms  are  by 
no  means  universally  accepted  among  free 
peoples.  In  fact,  our  own  system  Is  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule.  The  peculiar 
rigidity  and  uncompromising  character  of 
our  American  procedures  is  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  procedures  of  Great  Britain  as  they 
have  been  detailed  for  us  by  an  eminent 
friend  of  civil  liberty,  Mr.  Harold  Laskl. 

The  British  solution  of  this  dilemma  be- 
tween public  safety  and  private  liberty  may  be 
shortly  stated  as  a  combination  of  large  offi- 
cial powers  coupled  with  moderation  in  their 
exercise.  The  absence  of  a  written  Consti- 
tution leaves  the  Government  as  a  whole  In 
possession  of  all  powers  which  any  organired 
society  may  possess.  Out  of  its  ample  power 
Parliament  confers  In  times  of  emergency 
correspondingly  broad  powers  upon  EngUnds 
executive  officials.  English  civil  liberties  thu« 
depend  for    their   survival   not   upon   legal 
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limitations  so  much  as  upon  a  high  sense  of 
responsibility,  a  temperament  of  moderation, 
and  a  tradition  of  nonpartisan  and  non- 
polltlcal  acUon  on  the  part  of  legislators  and 
executives,  and  by  judges  as  well.  Britain, 
to  save  liberty,  relies  on  limitations  bred  Into 
the  blood  and  bone  of  Englishmen  and  fos- 
tered by  their  culture  more  than  It  relies  on 
parchment  freedoms. 

A  recent  article  by  Harold  Laskl  points  out 
that  "the  Government  has  powers  little  short 
of  absolute  over  the  lives  and  property  of  Its 
citizens"  In  Great  Britain.  For  example,  a 
regulation  permits  prosecution  of  persons 
charged  with  creating  alarm  and  despondency. 
I  think  you  will  agree  that  a  proposal  to  give 
any  American  prosecuting  officer  such  a  power 
would  be  met  with  screams  of  opposition. 
However,  the  British  Government  has  appar- 
ently made  m<Dderate  use  of  the  power,  prose- 
cuting only  about  105  cases.  A  dozen  of  fiem 
were  dismissed.  Of  those  convicted,  only  20 
were  sentenced  to  Imprisonment,  varying 
flrom  1  day  to  3  months,  while  the  remainder 
were  either  bound  over  or  fined. 

Under  a  regulation  granting  power  to  sup- 
preaa  processions  and  public  meetings,  only 
three  meetings  have  been  prohibited  in  the 
whole  country.  The  widest  sort  of  criticism 
of  the  Government  has  been  tolerated,  even 
from  CkJmmunlsts.  Yet  where  national  safety 
was  endangered  two  Communist  newspapers 
were  suppressed,  pursuant  to  a  control  of  the 
press  that  would  not  be  allowed  In  this 
country. 

Perhaps  the  most  drastic  regulation  Is  one 
which  gives  the  Home  Secretary  the  power  to 
detain  persons  whose  conduct  and  views  make 
It  seem  likely  that  they  may  be  guilty  of 
action  prejudicial  to  the  safety  of  the  realm. 
Under  this  power  about  1,000  persons  are  de- 
tained. Some  others  have  been  arrested  and 
later  released.  A  power  so  unlimited  and  so 
vaguely  defined,  available  against  both  citizen 
«nd  alien,  la  unheard  of  In  America. 

Whatever  the  merits  or  defects  of  this  Brit- 
Urh  policy,  the  conferring  of  such  broad  pow- 
ers upon  a  public  official  leaves  little  room  for 
an  alibi  If  be  does  not  protect  the  safety  of 
the  sUte.  On  the  other  hand,  the  existence 
among  his  constltuenta  of  a  vigorous  and 
wholesome  respect  for  clvU  liberties  and  for 
decent  treatment  of  the  Individual  leaves  him 
under  a  sense  of  responsibility  which  goes  a 
long  way  to  prevent  abuses  of  that  power. 
While  Mr.  Laskl  does  not  acquit  the  police  of 
Irstances  of  stupidity  and  harshness  and 
while  he  admits  that  one  of  two  magistrates 
In  alarm  and  despondency  cases  have  played 
the  fool  on  the  bench,  he  asserts  that  more 
than  that  the  record  does  not  permit  anyone 
seriously  to  claim.  Making  allowance  for 
the  pressure  which  the  Imminence  of  invasion 
would  seem  bound  to  produce,  we  still  must 
regard  England  as  a  citadel  of  civil  liberty. 
And  who  will  say  that  England  Is  "soft"? 

Broadly  stated,  our  American  method  of 
protecting  our  liberties  Is  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  British.  By  constitutional  limitation 
we  impose  upon  all  government.  Including 
the  Congress,  the  courts,  and  the  Executive, 
numerous  and  Inflexible  limitations.  Our 
government  does  not  have  the  full  powers 
of  most  organized  societies,  partly  because 
some  such  powers  are  reserved  to  the  States, 
but  also  because  many  powers  commonly  ex- 
ercised In  Europe  are  withheld  or  forbidden 
entirely.  Our  devotion  to  the  philosophy  of 
Imiitation  of  power  Is  so  Ingrained  that  the 
Congress  and  our  legislatures  adopt  It  as  their 
policy  and  make  very  limited  concessions  of 
power  to  executive  officers.  The  American 
assumption  Is  that  officers  will  abuse  what- 
ever powers  they  have.  Too  frequently  the 
expectation  Is  realized.  Every  period  of  our 
national  history  which  has  felt  great  stress 


and  tension  from  abroad  has  left  a  trail  in 
the  administration  of  Justice  that  we  do  not 
retrace  with  pride. 

However,  I  want  to  put  it  to  you  squarely 
whether  the  excesses  In  the  administration  of 
Justice  and  in  Investigative  techniques  which 
have  prevailed  during  times  of  public  excite- 
ment, and  which  oxir  profession  has  rightly 
condemned  as  reprehensible,  do  not  bear  a 
distinct  relationship  to  the  very  narrowness 
of  the  powers  which  are  granted  to  our  offi- 
cials. I  have  found  that  the  greatest  pres- 
sures to  overstep  the  bounds  of  lawful  law 
enforcement  arise  In  situations  In  which  ex- 
isting legal  procedures  permit  no  action  at 
all  looking  toward  the  protection  of  society. 
Confession  of  Inability  to  use  the  law  for 
ends  that  are  generally  held  desirable  gives 
rise  to  a  search  for  means  outside  the  law  or 
to  a  vigilante  movement  among  the  populace. 
Ic  is  certainly  an  open  question  whether  a 
liberty  to  abuse  liberty  does  not  generate  a 
danger  to  liberty  Itself.  My  confidence  in  the 
perpetuity  of  civil  liberty  In  Great  Britain  Is 
due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  knowledge  that 
the  law  officers  will  be  able  to  prevent  such 
abuses  of  those  liberties  as  would  give  rise  to 
their  impairment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  danger 
that  I  can  see  to  American  civil  liberties  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  so  rigid.  The  Eng- 
lish officials  responsible,  by  prompt  and  mod- 
erate actions,  tend  both  to  satisfy  the  public 
that  abuses  will  not  be  allowed  to  reach  the 
magnitude  of  a  public  menace  and  also  to 
exert  a  restraining  hand  on  the  abusers.  In 
America  up  to  the  present  moment  we  have 
found  no  technique  by  which  the  outright 
abuse  of  these  privileges  Is  preventable,  even 
when  abused  in  the  interests  of  a  foreign 
government. 

To  the  future  of  the  liberties  we  have 
known  It  Is  of  utmost  Importance  that  our 
laws  be  made  as  effective  as  possible  within 
constitutional  and  proper  policy  limitations. 
Lack  of  adaptability  of  antiquated  statutes 
to  present  world  conditions  should  be 
remedied.  Deficiencies  In  the  discretion  to 
Judges  and  to  administrative  officers  should 
be  remedied.  Conflicts  and  confusion  should 
be  eliminated  by  restatement  of  our  statutes. 
Let  me  suggest  a  few  things  that  are  hap- 
pening that  I  think  could  be  partially  or 
fully  remedied  by  adequate  application  of 
legal  craftsmanship.  The  continued  ex- 
istence of  these  conditions  Is  in  my  Judg- 
ment as  menacing  to  liberty  as  to  safety. 

We  have  over  6.000  deportable  aliens, 
against  whom  proceedings  have  been  com- 
pleted and  deportation  orders  are  outstand- 
ing. But,  because  of  transportation  break- 
down or  because  of  refusal  of  their  native 
countries  to  accept  their  return,  they  are  still 
here.  They  are  not  only  here,  they  are  free. 
They  Include  some  bad  criminals  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Communists  proven  to 
have  advocated  overthrow  of  our  Govern- 
ment by  force  and  violence.  But  we  can  cite 
to  the  courts  no  statute  to  authorize  us  to 
do  anything  whatever  with  them  when  de- 
portation fails.  Hence,  they  are  turned 
loose  In  habeas  corpus  prciceedings  and  re- 
sume  their  evil  ways  in  our  society. 

We  have  proposed  remedial  legislation.  It 
is  of  great  Importance  to  the  whole  subject 
I  am  discussing.  It  needs  the  criticism 
where  we  are  wrong  and  the  help  when  we 
are  right,  of  the  organized  lawyers. 

Another  example:  We  arrest  foreign  agents 
for  doing  acts  detrimental  to  the  country. 
The  Constitution  commands  ball.  A  little 
ball  is  fixed,  put  up  by  the  help  of  their  Gov- 
ernments, and  they  walk  out  of  the  court- 
room and  rettirn  to  their  jobs  of  producing 
discord  In  America.  We  must  find  means 
to  a  more  prompt  and  emphatic  way  of  en- 


forcing otir  own  law.  It  is  peculiarly  a  prob- 
lem for  lawyers. 

We  have  today  definite  knowledge  that  the 
sabotage  of  ships  In  our  ports  was  ordered  by 
simultaneous  telegrams  sent  to  all  ships' 
masters.  They  tell  us  that  themselves.  Yet 
the  law  officers  of  the  United  States  cannot 
intercept  those  messages  and  use  them  as 
evidence  in  our  courts.  The  wires  of  America 
today  are  a  protected  communication  sys- 
tem for  the  enemies  of  America.  Here,  again, 
we  have  proposed  legislation,  carefully  lim- 
ited legislation,  to  give  us  an  equal  chance  on 
the  wires  with  saboteurs.  Again  I  say— 
if  we  are  wrong,  we  need  your  criticism;  and 
if  right,  we  need  your  help. 

The  whole  field  of  combating  allen-dlrected 
and  financed  propaganda  against  the  policy 
of  our  Government  is  one  of  infinite  legal 
difficulty,  as  you  know.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  completely  and  constitutionally  helpless, 
but  we  are  sharply  circumscribed.  May  we 
not  compel  propagandists  to  Identify  their 
stuff  as  we  compel  newspapers  to  disclose 
their  ownership.  Must  we  not  only  allow 
foreign  attacks  on  our  policy  but  also  carry 
It  for  them  in  our  mails?  These  are  prob- 
lems not  easy  of  solution,  they  hit  close  to 
things  fundamental  In  our  life  Their  solu- 
tion Is  no  Job  for  amateurs. 

And  let  me  say  to  you  that  the  enemies 
of  America  are  not  idle.  They  show  up  at 
congressional  hearings  to  oppose  every  move 
to  5-trengthen  our  law  enforcement;  they 
show  up  in  court  astutely  to  raise  every  legal 
difficulty  to  prevent  convictions  and  to  ob- 
struct obtaining  evidence;  they  propagandize 
endlessly  against  investigative  officials  and 
agencies,  against  prosecution  pcllcies,  against 
law  enforcement  Itself.  The  force  and  pres- 
tige of  the  organized  bar  is  needed  to  vindi- 
cate the  competence  of  the  law  Itself  to 
deal  with  the  burdens  that  the  times  put 
up>on  it. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  acknowledge 
free  and  generous  cooperation  from  leading 
members  of  the  bar  whom  without  ccmpen- 
sation.  are  assisting  us  in  the  discharge  of 
duties — such,  for  example,  as  that  of  giving 
fair.  Impartial,  and  sympathetic  hearings  to 
conscientious  objectors  in  the  separate  judi- 
cial districts  of  the  Nation. 

I  frequently  have  offers  of  services  from 
my  public-spirited  fellows  of  the  bar  who 
want  to  offer  their  services,  and  I  know  that 
In  professional  organizations  there  is  no  lack 
of  public-spirited  men  who  would  be  glad 
to  give  their  service  if  they  could  be 
mobilized. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  nothing  could 
be  more  helpful  today  than  the  organiza- 
tion under  the  auspices  of  some  of  our  legal 
societies  of  a  high-minded  and  disinterested 
group  to  canvass  and  appraise  suggestions 
for  putting  our  legal  defenses  In  order.  I 
say  to  you  In  all  frankness  that  Government 
law>-ers  are  in  a  better  position  to  tell  you 
the  problems  than  they  are  to  work  out  the 
solutions.  The  pressure,  the  want  of  time, 
the  burden  of  routine,  and  the  commitment 
to  departmental  policy,  prevent  us  from 
giving  this  sort  of  thing  the  quality  of  serv- 
ice it  needs.  You  could  bring  to  that  task 
a  quality  of  legal  experience,  of  practical 
knowledge,  and  of  public  confidence  In  your 
disinterestedness  which  could  be  of  Ines- 
timable benefit.  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  restatement  and  modernization  of  laws 
relating  to  defense  In  the  light  of  modern 
emergency  Is  as  timely  as  any  work  in  which 
the   organized  legal  profession   may  engage. 

If  I  could,  in  one  sentence,  state  an  appeal 
to  my  brethren  at  the  bar,  it  would  be  this: 
"For  the  sake  of  your  profession,  your  liber- 
ties, and  your  country,  mobilize  the  great 
intellectual  resources  of  your  various  socle- 
ties  In  a  master  effort  to  put  the  law  of 
national  defense  in  order." 
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Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  neutral- 
ity and  international  law  have  been  rele- 
gated to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  doctrines 
in  the  past  months.  Seemingly  the  stage 
has  been  turned  over  to  extremists  in 
the  persons  of  the  so-called  interven- 
tionists and  the  equally  so-called  isola- 
tionists. Apparently  between  the  widen- 
ing brackets  which  enclose  these  two 
schools  of  thought  there  is  no  other 
haven  or  sanctuary  for  the  man  who 
sincerely  has  followed  the  historic  tradi- 
tions and  hopes  of  this  Republic. 

Such  a  forgotten  group  includes  those 
who  know  from  their  study  of  the  diplo- 
macy of  our  Nation  that  real  historic  and 
classical  neutrality  has  never  gotten  a 
fair  chance  in  these  United  States  in 
recent  years.  It  virtually  died  still-born 
in  the  incipient  days  of  the  first  World 
War  and  its  entrance  into  our  thoughts 
since  September  4, 1939.  has  been  as  little 
noticed  by  the  scholars  of  its  history  -as 
it  was  in  the  first  World  War. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  record  I  am 
Inserting  a  clkssification  of  the  various 
schools  of  thought  in  neutrality,  pseudo- 
neutrality,  and  the  outright  school  of  in- 
terventionists who  believe  that  there  is  no 
place  for  neutrality  in  modern  thought. 

I  have  also  added  a  few  fundamental 
beliefs  of  international  law  as  set  out  by 
Charles  Franklin  Phillips  and  J.  V.  Gar- 
land in  their  book.  The  American  Neu- 
trality Problem: 

On  the  eve  of  the  last  World  War,  many 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  International  rela- 
tions were  regarded  as  well  established  and 
the  United  States  operated  on  the  theory 
that  they  would  be  obeyed  by  all  belligerents. 

Among  those  rules  were  the  following 
principles,  which  have  vital  meaning  today: 

1.  A  belligerent  may  lawfully  blockade  the 
ports  of  an  enemy  and  stop  all  ships  bound 
to  or  from  those  ports.  To  be  lawful  a  block- 
ade had  to  be  effective— that  is.  enforced  by 
belligerent  warships  stationed  near  the  ports 
of  the  enemy  blockaded.  The  ships  of  neu- 
trals that  tried  to  run  the  blockade  and  were 
caught  could  be  seized  without  violating  any 
neutral  rights. 

2.  Neutral  ships  carrying  war  goods  (con- 
traband) to  any  belligerent  could  be  seized 
without  violating  any  neutral  rights. 

3.  Neutral  merchant  ships  carrying  only 
goods  of  peace  (noncontraband)  could  be 
searched  but  they  could  not  be  seized,  or 
attacked  by  any  belligerent  on  the  high  seas 
unless  they  resisted. 

4.  No  merchant  ships  of  neutrals  or  bellig- 
erents could  be  stmk  for  any  reason  without 
warning  and  without  providing  for  the  safety 
of  crews  and  passengers. 

These  were  among  the  great  rights  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  had 
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often  asserted  imder  international  law.  Most 
other  governments  had  recognized  them  as 
binding.  But  after  the  last  World  War  broke 
out,  the  warring  powers  on  both  sides  vio- 
lated most  of  these  long-accepted  rules  of 
international  law. 

Owing  to  the  submarine  menance.  Great 
Britain  could  not  make  her  blockade  of  Ger- 
man ports  effective  by  stationing  warships 
in  nearby  waters.  So  Great  Britain  declared 
a  paper  blockade,  planted  mines  In  the  waters 
near  the  German  ports,  and  seized  neutral 
ships  bound  to  German  ports. 

On  her  part,  Germany  resorted  to  measures 
equally  contrary  to  old  rules  of  international 
law.  German  submarines  sank  the  merchant 
ships  of  the  enemy  and  of  neutrals,  without 
warning  and  without  making  any  provisions 
for  saving  the  lives  of  crews  and  passengers. 
Germany  sent  spies  and  wreckers  into  Amer- 
ican factories  to  stir  up  trouble  and  destroy 
lives   and   property. 

THREE    SCHOOLS    OF   THOUGHT 

During  the  past  6  years  of  the  neutrality 
seesaw,  three  schools  have  fought  to  control 
United  States  peace  policy :  ( 1 )  The  sanctlon- 
1st  school,  led  by  former  Secretary  of  State 
Stlmson.  alms  to  keep  the  United  States  out 
of  war  by  penalizing  aggrcKor  nations  which 
start  wars,  depriving  them  but  not  their  vic- 
tims of  access  to  United  States  resources  and 
credits:  (2)  the  isolationist  school,  headed  by 
some  40  Senators,  argues  that  it  is  not  the 
business  of  the  United  States  to  act  as  judge 
of  international  morals — let  the  United  States 
keep  out  of  war  by  having  nothing  to  do  with 
any  nation  that  gets  involved  in  war:  (3)  the 
school  of  the  "historic  neutrals"  believes  In 
standing  pat  on  the  pre-1914  international 
law  which  gives  a  neutral  nation  certain 
rights  in  the  matter  of  trading  with  bel- 
ligerents. 

Sanctlonists:  All  through  the  Italian- 
Ethiopian  fight  Colonel  Stlmson  and  his 
fellow  sanctlonists — among  them  President 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Prof.  James  T.  Shot  well,  of  the  Car- 
negie Peace  Foundation;  Bishop  William  T. 
Manning — lived  in  hope  that  the  League  of 
Nations  would  Invoke  effective  economic 
penalties  against  Italy.  In  November  1935 
the  League  imposed  sanctions  (on  arms, 
credit,  raw  materials)  but  omitted  oil,  as- 
serting that  no  oil  embargo  would  prove  ef- 
fective that  did  not  include  the  United 
States.  Any  latent  United  States  desire  to 
do  something  drastic  about  Joining  in  oil 
sanctions  evaporated  when  Britain's  Sir 
Samuel  Hoare  and  France's  Premier  Laval 
made  a  tentative  agreement  in  1935  to  let 
Mussolini  get  away  with  part  of  his  Ethiopian 
swag.  League  sanctions  did  Italy  no  serious 
harm;  were  Just  strong  enough  to  unite 
hitherto  lukewarm  Italians  behind  their 
dictator. 

Isolationists:  All  the  major  neutrality-law 
battles  since  1933  have  been  won  by  the 
isolationists. 

Classicists :  The  school  of  classical  neutrals 
has  few  famed  adherents  in  Congress;  but 
when  the  present  neutrality  bUl  was  before 
the  House  68  Representatives  were  in  favor 
of  outright  repeal  and  a  return  to  historical 
neutrality.  Chief  public  advocate  is  the 
venerable  John  Bassett  Moore,  famed  author- 
ity on  International  law.  He  is  seconded  by 
Prof.  Edwin  Borchard,  of  the  Yale  Law 
School,  coauthor  with  WiUlam  Lage  of 
Neutrality  for  the  United  States. 

The  Moore -Borchard  school  does  not  believe 
in  fighting  other  folks'  wars  and  do  not  be- 
lieve In  trade  embargoes.  They  point  to 
Thomas  Jefferson's  Embargo  Act  of  1807. 
which  drove  the  merchants  and  shipowners 
of  New  England  to  threaten  secession. 
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STATEMENT  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NE- 
GRO AMERICANS  IN  DEFENSE  INDUS- 
TRIES 


Mr.  ELIOT  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  very  fine  committee  of  out- 
standing citizens  has  come  forward  with 
a  demand  that  in  our  defense  program 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against 
members  of  the  colored  race. 

There  has  been  experience  In  industry 
it.  the  past  and  right  now  showing  that 
colored  men  can  do  skilled  jobs  just  as 
w^ell  as  white  men.  but  despite  that  fact, 
there  are  today  many  companies  which 
refuse  to  hire  Negro  workers  for  skilled 
jobs. 

There  are  millions  of  Negro  Americans. 
They  are  good  citizens.  As  a  nation,  we 
must  see  to  it  that  they  are  not  oppressed 
and  suppressed.  The  country  needs  the 
work  that  they  can  do. 

The  statement  of  the  Committee  on 
Negro  Americans  In  Defense  Industries 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  are 
as  follows: 

National  Diixnsi  ako  Necbo  Americans 
(Statement  of  Committee  on  Negro  Amer- 
icans in  Defense  Industries) 
Justice  for  Negro  Americans  in  the  program 
for  national  defense  is  a  searching  test  of 
American  democracy.  Our  concern  for  de- 
mocracy In  Europe  or  elsewhere  lacks  reality 
and  sincerity  if  our  plans  and  policies  dis- 
regard the  rights  of  minorities  In  our  own 
country.  The  guaranty  of  such  right  «s 
established  by  our  historic  national  charters 
of  freedom  and  constitutional  government  as 
applicable  to  all  our  people  without  regard 
to  race,  color,  or  creed. 

It  seems  especially  important  to  observe 
these  in  letter  and  spirit  in  our  national  in- 
dustrial defense  program  in  a  year  when  we 
have  voted  with  overwhelming  public  sup- 
port to  make  our  country  a  great  arsenal 
for  the  democracies  and  when  we  celebrate 
the  sesqulcentennial  of  the  ratification  of 
the  Bill  of  RlghU  We  can  urge  this  with 
the  more  assurance  because  there  are  notable 
cases,  both  North  and  South,  where  Negro 
mechanics  and  artisans  have  been  long  em- 
ployed in  certain  Industries  and  projects  with 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned 

Negro  Americans  favor  all  suitable  tests  of 
fitness  for  any  given  Job,  but  naturally  and 
rightly  oppoiw  those  based  merely  on  race. 
Evidences  are  Increasing  of  the  exclusion  of 
their  skilled  workers  from  certain  defense  in- 
dustries and  cf  the  frequent  refusal  to  admit 
qualified  Negro  students  into  training  and 
apprenticeship  programs.  Among  the  many 
llltistratlons  of  such  discrimination  are  the 
following : 

That  some  corporations  of  national  Impor- 
tance receiving  large  Government  contract* 
have  shown  themselves  imwilllng  to  employ 
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■killed  Mcgro  workers  or  have  taken  on  ao  few 

•a  scarcely  to  affect  the  general  situation. 

Tliat  In  spite  of  a  few  creditable  excep- 
tions, oampanles  manufacturing  aircraft, 
automobiles,  and  gasoline  motors  are  among 
tbose  where  such  conditions  prevail. 

That,  despite  the  excellent  record  of  colored 
men  in  shipbuilding  dtiring  the  last  World 
War  and  the  encouraging  experience  In  some 
nary  yards  and  private  shipbuilding  plants 
today,  there  are  companies  with  defense  ship- 
ping contracts  which  either  restrict  Negro 
workers  other  than  common  laborers  to  semi- 
skilled Job*  or  refuse  their  employment 
altogether. 

That  some  at  the  leading  Industrial  plants 
In  different  i>arta  of  the  country  do  not  ap- 
prove the  training  of  Negroes  In  defense 
classes  even  when  these  are  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

That  there  are  cities  in  widely  separated 
States  where  Negroes  are  scarcely  receiving 
any  opportunities  to  obtain  the  special  train- 
ing needed  to  supplement  the  existing  group 
of  skilled  mechanics.  The  fact  that  they  are 
not  being  employed  in  certain  Industrie.^  ex- 
cept as  common  laborers  is  used  as  a  basis  for 
restriction  in  training  opportunities  for  them, 
while  lack  of  such  training  will  probably  be 
naed  to  justify  failure  to  employ  more  Negroes. 

No  thinking  person  can  fall  to  realize  the 
loss  to  the  cause  of  national  defense  through 
■uch  conditions  involving  the  Negro  tenth  of 
our  population,  and  their  harmful  effect  upon 
the  character  and  attitudes  of  Negro  Ameri- 
cans who  are  eager  to  give  concrete  expression 
to  their  patriotism.  Pnistratlon,  destruction 
of  morale,  and  the  opening  of  the  doors  lor 
subversive  agitators  opposed  to  the  American 
way  of  life  will  be  almost  inevitable  conse- 
quences. 

The  extent  of  these  discriminations,  their 
basic  caxises.  the  relative  degree  of  responsi- 
bility for  them  of  management,  labor,  and 
the  public  and  the  beet  way  of  meeting  them 
deserve  prompt,  thorough,  and  impartial  in- 
Testigation. 

Insofar  as  ignorance  and  race  prejudice 
■re  responsible  for  determining  our  attitude 
toward  any  American  citizen  in  the  present 
emergency,  to  that  degree  do  we  uproot  the 
moral  bases  of  our  American  civilization  and 
make  way  for  the  totalitarian  scheme  of  life. 
Dictatorship  aims  to  dominate  the  world  by 
force,  and  to  condemn  certain  racial  groups 
permanently  to  sutiaervlent  and  inferior 
■tatus.  If  we  oppose  Axis  doctrines  we  must, 
to  be  consistent,  oppose  all  race  prejudice  at 
borne. 

Nor  is  It  a  question  of  the  injury  to  the 
Negro  alone;  It  is  also  a  question  of  the  harm 
done  to  the  Nation's  unity  and  morale  and  its 
reputation  abroad  by  an  unjxist  attitude  to- 
ward any  group  in  our  population.  There  has 
been  some  progress  in  recent  years,  but  if  race 
prejudice  Is  given  a  new  foothold  under  exist- 
ing world  conditions  It  Is  bound  to  spread 
and  poison  the  entire  body  politic. 

The  coimtry's  immediate  needs  demand 
the  cooperation  of  all  willing,  loyal,  and 
competent  workers.  Similar  cooperation  will 
be  needed  in  the  work  of  reconstruction. 
Those,  therefore,  who  raise  imjust  barriers  at 
thia  critical  period  are  re^xmsible  for  ob- 
structing the  national  defense  and  welfare. 

This  Ls  no  time  for  Americans  to  compro- 
mise with  race  prejudice  and  its  attendant 
discriminations  in  industrial  defense  pro- 
grams, whether  public  or  private.  It  is  de- 
structive of  those  basic  essentials  of  civiliza- 
tion— political,  economic,  cultural,  educa- 
tional, religious — which  the  ages  have  built 
upon  the  concept  of  the  dignity  and  destiny 
of  the  human  person.  We  maintain,  there- 
fore, that  the  time  has  come  for  the  lasting 
repudiation  of  race  prejudice  as  an  influence 
In  determining  the  policies  of  the  Nation. 
The    brotherhood    of    man — based    on    the 


fatherhood  of  God — is  no  mere  adornment 
of  a  democratic  society.  It  is  accepted  by 
rellgicrus  and  patriotic  groups  as  funda- 
mental, it  should  Involve  an  impartial  and 
Inflexible  justice  practiced  and  experienced 
by  all. 

We  commend  this  statement  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  American 
I>eople,  and  more  particularly  of  leaders  in 
government,  industry,  labor,  and  the  organs 
of  public  opinion. 
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ARTICLE  BY  HON.  C.  H.  CAHAN,  K.  C. 


Mr.    BEITER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  the  first  of  a  series  of  three 
articles  by  the  Honorable  C.  H.  Cahan, 
K.  C,  which  have  been  published  in  the 
Montreal  Gazette,  and  which  concern  the 
joint  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

In  recent  press  articles  and  literature 
distributed  in  this  country  by  proponents 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  directly  and 
by  inference  the  American  public  is  being 
told  that  the  Canadian  people  favor  the 
construction  of  this  waterway.  Fair- 
minded  Americans  who  have  studied  both 
sides  of  the  question  realize  that  such  Is 
not  at  all  the  ca-se. 

The  people  of  Canada  are  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  real  reason  for  the  acceptance 
of  this  scheme  by  their  governmental  offi- 
cials, who  seem  willing  to  go  any  lengths 
to  secure  the  cooperation  and  support  of 
this  country  in  aid  to  Great  Britain. 
Some  Canadian  leaders,  however,  have 
dared  to  warn  against  this  unnecessary 
expenditure.  Among  them  is  the  Honor- 
able Charies  H.  Cahan,  K.  C,  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  Canada.  Mr.  Cahan 
has  served  his  Government  since  1896. 
In  1930  in  Berlin  he  represented  the 
Canadian  Government  in  effecting  the 
settlement  of  accounts  arising  out  of  the 
first  World  War  with  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. He  was  also  a  delegate  at  sev- 
eral conferences  of  the  League  of  Nations 
in  Geneva.  In  December  1932  he  repre- 
sented the  Government  of  Canada  at 
Paris  and  in  January  1933,  in  negotiating 
a  new  trade  agreement  between  Canada 
and  France,  and  a  convention  concerning 
the  rights  of  nations  in  commercial  and 
shipping  matters.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
Mr.  Cahan  speaks  with  authority  con- 
cerning the  finances  of  his  country. 

Since  1938.  when  Canada's  national  di- 
rect and  guaranteed  debt  was.  in  round 
figures.  $8,000,000,000.  her  tax  burden  has 
been  mounting.  Canadian  authorities  es- 
timate that  the  cost  of  the  present  war  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  former  war  will 
come  to  at  least  $1,700,000,000.  There- 
fore these  two  figures  alone,  without  tak- 
ing into  consideration  any  other  contin- 
gencies, would  increase  their  national 
debt  to  over  $9,000,000,000.  or  an  average 
debt  of  a  little  over  $800  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child.  Yet  proponents  of 
this  seaway  proposal  would  force  upon 
our  friendly  neighbors  to  the  north  this 
additional  tremendous  expense  for  the 
construction  of  a  deep  waterway  in  the 
International  Piapids  section  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  at  this  time  when  both 
countries  should  concentrate  all  of  their 
men,  materials,  and  money  to  speeding  up 
their  defense  programs.  Mr.  Cahan's 
article  which  follows  deals  with  the  sub- 
ject of  treaties  oetween  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

I  From   the   Montreal    (Canada)    Gazette   of 

M£xch  20.   1941] 

Jonrr  Develcipment  or  St.  Lawbenc* 

(By  Hon  C.  H.  Calian.  K.  C.) 

The  second  article  of  the  Constitution  of 

the  United  States  of  America  prescribes  that 

the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  the 

President,  and  that   "he   shall  have   power. 

by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 

Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds 

of  the  Senators  present  concur."     In  other 

words,  the  President  may  negotiate  treaties 

with  foreign  countries,  but  no  such  treaty 


Is  valid  and  binding  upon  the  United  States 
unless  it  Is  ratified  by  the  affirmative  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  Treaty  which 
was  signed  on  July  18.  1932.  and  subse- 
quently submitted  by  the  President  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  faUed  to  secure 
the  consent  of  that  body  on  May  14.  1934. 
The  vote  was  46  in  favor  of  the  treaty  and  42 
against.  Instead  of  the  two-thirds  majority 
required  by  the  Constitution. 

It  is  now  officially  stated  that  negotia- 
tions are  about  concluded  for  a  new  St. 
Lawrence  waterways  treaty  between  the 
two  countries,  which  wUl  provide  for  only 
one  dam  across  the  river  at  Barnhart  Island, 
instead  of  two  dams,  one  at  Crysler's  Island 
and  the  other  at  Barnhart  Island,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  draft  of  the  treaty  of  1932.  with 
some  other  changes  which  have  not  yet  been 
made  public.  UntU  all  the  terms,  which 
have  been  agreed  upon,  are  officially  made 
known  full  discussion  of  the  engineering 
problems  Involved  in  this  latest  scheme  of 
development  may  not  be  definitely  and  satis- 
factorily discussed. 

But  the  amazing  press  announcement  is 
made  from  Washington  that,  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  not  confident  that 
the  revised  waterways  scheme  will  obtain  the 
consent  of  a  two-thirds  majority  ^  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  united  States.  Canada  wUl  be  in- 
vited to  acquiesce  in  a  method  of  ratification, 
by  reciprocal  or  copcurrent  legislation  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  by  the 
Parliament  of  Canada,  which  will  circumvent 
the  express  constitutional  provision  that  a 
two-thirds  majority  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  required  for  the  ratification 
of  treaties  with  foreign  counules. 

It  Is  therefore  for  Canada  a  vital  consider- 
ation whether  Canada's  rights  and  Interests 
In  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  waterways 
scheme  will  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  pro- 
tected by  any  such  method  of  reciprocal  or 
current  legislation  as  that  which  Is  now  con- 
templated. It  Is  obvious  that  If  this  new 
scheme  of  arrangement  should  be  expressed 
in  a  treaty.  In  which  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  concurred  by  a  two-thirds 
majorltv  as  required  by  the  Constitution  of 
that  country,  then  such  a  treaty  becomes  the 
«;upreme  law  of  the  United  States,  and  It  may 
not  thereafter  be  modified  or  annulled  by 
unilateral  action  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress Moreover.  It  may  not  thereafter  be 
revoked  at  will  by  the  Executive  Government 
of  the  United  States,  except  provision  for 
such  revocation  is  contained  in  the  terms  of 
the  treaty. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  terms  agreed 
upon  are  merely  ratified  by  reciprocal  or  con- 
current legislation,  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  or  by  the  Parliament  of  Can- 
ada the  agreement  will  be  merely  temporary 
in  Its  character.  A  statute  enacted  in  ordi- 
nary course  by  Congress  or  by  Parliament 
may  be  repealed  by  Congress  or  by  Parlla- 
ment  as  the  case  may  be.  at  any  future  time. 
Unless  restrained  by  the  terms  of  an  existing 
treaty,  a  future  Congress  or  a  future  Parlia- 
ment is  under  no  constitutional  or  legal  obli- 
gation to  maintain  in  force  for  the  future 
any  statute  which  has  been  enacted  previous- 
ly by  th-  same  or  by  a  succeeding  Congress 
or  Parliament.  Concturent  legislation  by 
Congress  and  by  Parliament  does  not  afford 
that  guaranty  of  permanence  or  stabUlty 
which  is  the  necessary  foundation  for  such 
a  vast  and  costly  undertaking  as  that  which 
is  now  proposed. 

Since  the  treaty  of  peace  which  was  signed 
at  Paris  In  1783  recognized  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  a  series  of 
treaties  have  been  negotiated  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  that 
deal  with  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  British  North  America,  which  now 
forms  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  that  also 


deal  with  the  respecUve  rights  of  these  two 
countries  In  and  to  their  boundary  waters 

There  have  been  the  Jay  Treaty  of  1794. 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent  of  1854.  the  Ashburton 
Treaty  of  1842,  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of 
1871.  and  the  Waterways  Treaty  of  1909.  Each 
of  these  treaties  was  negotiated  and  signed 
on  behalf  of  the  British  .sovereign  by  one  or 
more  plenipotentiaries  appointed  by  the 
Govemm€nt  at  Westminster,  and  they  are 
known  as  Empire  treaties.  By  the  terms  of 
section  132  of  the  British  North  America 
Act  the  Parliament  and  Government  of  Can- 
ada have  all  powers  necessary  or  proper  for 
performing  the  obligations  of  Canada  or  of 
any  Province  of  Canada  arising  under  any  or 
all  of  these  treaties;  but  in  the  absence  of  a 
treaty,  the  Parliament  of  Canada  Is  restricted 
to  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  otherwise  ex- 
pressed in  section  91  of  that  act 

By  article  26  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
of  1871  the  navigation  of  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence in  that  section  which  flows  from  near 
Cornwall  to  the  sea.  through  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  Is  made  free  for  purposes  of  com- 
merce to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
I  quote: 

"26.  The  navigation  of  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence. a»;endlng  and  descending  from  the 
forty-fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  where  It 
ceases  to  form  the  boundary  l)etween  the  two 
countries,  from.  to.  and  Into  the  sea,  shall 
forever  remain  free  and  open  for  the  ptirposes 
of  commerce  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  subject  to  any  laws  and  regulations  of 
Great  Britain  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
not  consistent  with  such  privilege  of  free 
navigation." 

That  treaty  is  not  made  subject  to  revoca- 
tion by  either  country. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Waterways  Treaty  of  1909 
further  provides  that  "the  navigation  of  all 
navigable  boundary  waters"  (which  Include 
Lakes  Ontario.  Erie.  Hviron,  and  Superior) 
"shall  forever  continue  free  and  open  for  the 
purpose  of  commerce  to  the  Inhabitants  and 
to  the  ships,  vessels,  and  boats  of  both  coun- 
tries equally."  This  description  Includes  the 
entire  waterway  from  the  head  of  Lake  Su- 
perior to  the  Quebec  boundary  at  St.  Regis, 
below  Cornwall,  where  the  forty-fifth  parallel 
of  latitude  crosses  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 

The  present  negotiations  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  navigation  and  with  the  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectric  power  on  the  interna- 
tional section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  from  Lake  On- 
tario to  the  Quebec  boundary  at  St.  Regis. 
Within  a  distance  of  10  miles  above  this 
point  lie  the  Islands  of  Long  Sault  and 
Barnhart.  The  boundary  line  in  the  river, 
a^  fixed  by  the  Ashburton  treaty  of  1842, 
places  both  these  Islands  In  the  territory  of 
the  United  States;  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
total  volume  of  water  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  flows  through  the  channel  lying  south 
of  Barnhart  Island  and  wholly  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

Article  7  of  the  Ashburton  treaty  dealt 
with  navigation  of  these  southern  channels 
through  United  SUtes  territory  as  follows: 
"It  Is  further  agreed  that  the  channels  In 
the  River  St.  Lawrence  on  both  sides  of  the 
Long  Sault  and  Barnhart  Islands  •  •  • 
shall  be  equally  free  and  oi>en  to  the  ship*, 
vessels,  and  boats  of  both  parties." 

In  the  negotiations  preceding  the  signing 
of  the  Ashburton  treaty.  Lord  Ashburton 
pointed  out  that  the  navigable  channel* 
south  of  the  two  said  Islands  were  on  the 
United  States  side  of  the  boundary,  and  he 
urged  that  an  explicit  declaration  should  be 
made  in  the  treaty  that  these  channels  were 
open  to  navigation  by  the  ships,  vessels,  and 
boaU  of  both  parties. 

The  development  of  hydroelectric  power 
was  not  then  thought  of. 
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Mr.  McGregor.  Mt.  speaker,  the 
United  States  Is  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  cause  of  democracy.  We  are 
building  the  world's  greatest  war  machine 
to  protect  our  democracy  and  to  protect 
our  country  from  aggression  on  the  part 
of  the  totalitarian  governments.  We  are 
financing  a  British-aid  program  on  the 
theory  that  England  is  fighting  the  cause 
of  democracy  against  dictatorship  and,  in 
so  doing,  Is  battling  in  our  defense. 

Yet,  In  a  number  of  instances  the  lead- 
ers, and  particularly  the  head,  of  our 
Oovemment  refuse  to  follow  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy.  I  have  in  mind  the 
case  of  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh. 

Colonel  Lindbergh  went  before  a  con- 
gressional committee  to  oppose  passage 
of  the  lend-lease  bill,  which  authorizes 
the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  to 
furnish  the  friends  of  our  Nation  with 
war  supplies.  Later  in  public  addresses 
Colonel  Lindbergh  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  British  cannot  gain  victory  over 
^the  Axis  Powers,  opposed  American  help 
to  tb€  British  to  the  neglect  of  our  own 
defenses,  and  suggested  that  a  negotiated 
peace  would  be  England's  best  method  of 
dealing  with  Germany. 

Now.  we  may  not  see  eye  to  eye  with 
Colonel  Lindbergh  on  all  of  his  sugges- 
tions, but  I  ask  you  Members  of  Con- 
gress— Are  we  not  living  in  a  democratic 
America  where  we  have  the  right  to  say 
what  we  think,  a  right  guaranteed  to  us 
by  our  Constitution? 

A  few  days  following  the  colonel's  most 
recent  speech  on  matters  of  foreign 
policy.  President  Roosevelt,  during  the 
course  of  an  interview,  condemned  the 
famous  flier's  attitude  and  compared  him 
with  the  appeasers  of  Revolutionary  and 
Civil  War  times,  and  classed  him  with  the 
notorious  copperheads  who  opposed 
prosecution  of  the  North's  fight  to  save 
the  Union  in  the  great  War  between  the 
States. 

I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  at  war.  As  long  as 
we  are  at  peace  there  should  be  no 
attempt  to  suppress  the  rights  of  the 
people,  nor  should  those  who  Insist  on 
those  rights  be  condemned  for  exercising 
the  liberties  which  are  so  precious  to  us. 

These  liberties  are  the  foundation  of 
oar  democracy.  If  an  attempt  is  made 
to  suppress  them,  no  matter  what  the 
means,  then  we  are  not  adhering  to 
democratic  principles.  And  if  we  do  not 
adhere  to  democratic  principles,  then  we 
are  no  longer  a  democracy. 

Democracy  dees  not  mean  that  the 
right  of  free  speech  should  be  restricted 
to  those  who  agree  with  you  in  all  things. 
It  means  that  it  should  apply  to  all 
regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  expressed 
opinions. 


If  we  are  to  spend  billions  in  the  cause 
of  democracy,  maybe  go  to  war  for  it,  let 
us  practice  it  at  home. 


Concentrating  on  Essentials  in  Defense 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 
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ADDRESS  BY  W.  C.  MULLENDORB 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  W.  C.  Mullendore,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Co.,  Ltd..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  be- 
fore the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
April  30.  1941: 

During  the  past  decade  the  American  peo- 
ple have  undergone  a  revolution  the  meaning 
and  consequences  of  which  they  do  not  yet 
know.  Now,  before  we  have  either  compre- 
hended or  recovered  from  that  revolution,  we 
have  become  Involved  In  a  great  world  war 
which  will  subject  us  to  sacrifices,  pains,  and 
pressures  far  beyond  anything  which  most  of 
us  now  expect  or  Imagine.  Again,  Uncle  Sam 
Is  giving  a  benefit  performance  for  the  rescue 
of  world  democracy.  His  present  position  Is 
comparable  to  that  of  the  high-dive  performer 
who  has  Just  started  his  dive.  He  Is  now  In 
the  grip  of  forces  beyond  his  control,  and  If 
this  world  performance  Is  to  end  in  success 
rather  than  tragedy,  It  behooves  all  of  us 
rapidly  to  prepare  and  firmly  hold  the  safety 
net  of  national  defense. 

On  the  occasion  of  another  great  crisis  In 
our  history.  Patrick  Henry  said:  "This  Is  no 
time  for  ceremony.  The  question  before  the 
house  Is  one  of  awful  moment  to  this  coun- 
try. •  •  •  It  Is  natural  to  man  to  indulge 
In  the  Illusions  of  hope.  •  •  •  Are  we  dis- 
posed to  be  of  the  number  of  those  who,  hav- 
ing eyes,  see  not,  and  having  ears,  hear  not. 
the  things  which  so  nearly  concern  their  tem- 
poral salvation?  For  my  part,  whatever  an- 
guish of  spirit  It  may  cost.  I  am  willing  to 
know  the  whole  truth;  to  know  the  worst, 
and  to  provide  for  It."  Although  we  do  not 
desire  at  this  time  to  recall  too  vividly  the 
proposal  which  Patrick  Henry  was  then  dis- 
cussing, we  should  know  that  the  facts  which 
now  confront  us  are  of  even  greater  moment 
than  those  of  which  he  spoke.  It  Is  quite  as 
dangerous  for  xis  In  1941  to  shroud  reality  with 
Illusions  of  hope  as  it  would  have  been  for  our 
forefathers,  had  they  done  so  165  years  ago 

There  may  be  times  when  a  people  can 
afford  the  comforts  of  Ignorance,  but  this  Is 
not  such  a  time.  This  annual  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
will  have  failed  to  Justify  Its  assembly  If  It 
does  not  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  some  of 
the  harsh  realities  which  must  be  faced  by  the 
American  people  In  the  grim  days  ahead.  If 
we  are  successfully  to  cope  with  the  gigantic 
tasks  to  the  successful  consummation  of 
which  we  are  committed,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared mentally  as  well  as  physically,  and  the 
first  requirement  of  mental  preparation  Is 
the  clearest  possible  comprehension  of  the 
size  and  character  of  our  undertaking. 

At  the  cutset,  we  are  met  with  the  ques- 
tion: Is  any  particular  concentration  upon 


the  essentials  for  defense  necessary?  Or,  may 
we  safely  proceed  upon  the  assumption, 
which  seems  to  prevail  in  the  minds  of  some, 
that  we  have  enough  time  and  enough  sur- 
plus productive  capacity  in  men,  materials, 
and  equipment  that  we  can  step  up  our  pro- 
duction suflQclently  to  meet  the  defense  re- 
quirements without  seriously  interfering  wltn 
cur  normal  regime?  To  answer  that  question, 
let  us  take  a  look  at  our  commitments. 

THE  GREATEST  WAB   EFFORT  IN  OUR  HISTORT 

First  of  all,  is  It  true  that  we  are  committed 
to  the  greatest  war  effort  In  our  history? 
Who  can  successfully  challenge  the  truth  of 
that  assertion,  startling  though  It  seems? 
Except  in  general  terms,  no  one  has  defined, 
and  probably  no  one  can  define  for  vis  the 
size  or  limits  of  our  undertaking.  We  have 
not  declared  war,  but  the  President  has 
clearly  indicated  that  we  are  committed  to 
seeing  war  through  to  a  victory  over  the 
forces  of  aggression.  How  we  would  define 
victory,  whether  it  means  or  will  resuire  In- 
vasion of  Europe  by  armed  force,  whether  we 
will  pursue  victory  If  England  should  fall, 
when  we  will  be  satisfied  that  we  have  estab- 
lished the  "four  freedoms"  in  the  world,  no 
one  has  undertaken  to  say.  But  It  is  In- 
controvertlLle  that  we  have  allied  ourselves 
with  the  cause  of  the  British  Empire  and 
that  we  have  undertaken  to  do  whatever  may 
be  fotmd  necessary  to  bring  about  the  defeat 
of  what  Is  for  the  present  the  greatest  aggre- 
gation of  armed  force,  of  military  power,  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Whether  we  should  have 
done  so,  whether  our  own  vital  Interests  de- 
manded this  commitment  Is  still  a  subject  of 
debate,  but  so  far,  at  least,  as  It  bears  upon 
the  extent  of  our  present  endeavor  and  pro- 
gram, we  are  oflBcially  committed  to  a  "total 
effort." 

The  commitments  now  made,  the  already 
foreseeable  size  of  the  task,  taken  together 
with  the  Inconceivably  rapid  expansion  of 
tliose  commitments,  enable  us  to  say  unequi- 
vocally that  our  effort  Is  to  be  limited  only 
by  our  resources,  our  strength,  and  ability. 
The  billions  of  man-hours  of  labor,  the  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  fabricated  products  of  our 
mines,  forests,  and  fields  which  we  have  al- 
ready planned  to  dump  Into  the  bottomless 
pit  of  war.  for  exceed  the  amount  which  we 
ever  before  undertook  to  produce  for  the  in- 
satiable appetite  of  Mars.  Starting  with  a 
$10,000,000,000  program  some  11  months  ago, 
we  have  already  multiplied  It  fourfold,  or  to 
a  point  where,  whether  we  measure  It  by 
man-hours  rf  labor  required  or  by  dollars  of 
present  value,  we  are  committed  to  an  effort 
far  exceeding  the  total  of  the  last  war. 

ARE  WE  STRONGER  THAN  IN    1916-17? 

Nevertheless,  some  people  assert  that  even 
If  that  be  true,  we  are  stronger  and  com- 
paratively better  equipped  to  produce  than 
when  we  made  our  greatest  previous  effort  In 
expansion  of  production  24  years  ago.  But 
are  we  stronger?  Let  us  see.  In  1916  the 
Federal  debt  was  less  than  one  and  a  quarter 
billion  dollars.  Today  It  Is  fast  approaching 
50  times  that  amount.  In  1916  our  normal 
Federal  expenditures  were  $734,000,000;  now 
they  are  about  $500,000,000;  In  1916  Federal 
taxes  were  $726,000,000;  by  1940  they  had  in- 
creased some  600  percent.  In  1916  the  atti- 
tude of  Government  toward  business  was 
friendly.  Today  there  Is  far  too  much  sus- 
picion and  Jealousy,  not  to  say  hostility.  In 
Government  leadership  toward  business  lead- 
ership, and  :heir  Joint  efforts  are  less  coopera- 
tive and  hence  less  effective.  A  similar 
growth  of  suspicion  and  hostile  attitude 
characterizes  th^  relationship  between  labor 
and  management  as  compared  with  1916. 
Not  only  are  labor  resources  impaired  by  ttils 
Increased  antagonism  between  management 
and  labor  but  the  hours  worked  are  shorter 
and  the  rate  per  hour  Is  higher.  During  the 
past  decade  and  prior  to  the  war  construc- 
tion, the  country's  expenditure  on  plant  and 
equipment  has  been  Insufficient  by  a  wide 
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margin  to  maintain  the  capacity  of  the  previ- 
ous period  or  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
of  population.  The  average  age  of  our  dur- 
able goods,  such  as  houses,  railroads,  and 
much  of  our  manufacturing  equipment  was 
much  greater  in  1940  than  in  1930  Also,  a 
Tery  large  percentage  of  the  consumption  of 
the  depression  decade  has  been  provided  for 
not  through  tho  concurrent  exchange  of 
goods  and  services  for  goods  and  services,  but 
through  the  acceptance  of  future  promises  to 
pav  in  exchange  for  the  goods  and  services 
consumed,  thiis  contributing  to  that  imbal- 
anced  condition  which  today  threatens  the 
breakdown  of  our  exchange  system.  Since 
1916.  our  standard  of  living  has  greatly  In- 
creased, at  least  in  the  sense  that  it  takes 
more  labor,  materials,  and  services  to  meet 
the  demands  included  within  normal  living 
requirements,  and  hence  a  greater  proportion 
of  total  production  Is  taken  by  normal  ccn- 
cumptlon. 

Partially  offsetting  these  adverse  factors  as 
compared  with  1916-17,  are  the  facts  that  we 
started  cur  present  program  with  more  un- 
emplovment  and  more  idle  capacity  and 
much  greater  agricultural  surpluses  than  in 
the  former  period.  Also,  we  have  made  great 
Improvements  in  technique  of  production 
and  particxilarly  have  added  greatly  to  pro- 
duction per  man-hour  by  the  addition  of 
mechanical  energy.  After  all  our  slowing 
down  of  the  past  decade,  we  still  lead  the 
world  in  both  actual  and  potential  produc- 
ing power. 

Summing  up  this  portion  of  the  picture 
and  placing  our  net  productive  power  against 
the  demands  to  be  made  upon  it,  we  can  say 
th  s:  We  are  a  very  strong  nation.  We  can  do 
much  better  than  we  are  now  doing.  We  are 
making  progress  and  If  and  when  we  have  hit 
our  fuU  stride,  we  will  do  the  biggest  Job  ever 
done:  but,  after  aU,  there  Is  a  limit  to  our 
resoiuces,  our  technical  skill  and  total  pro- 
ductive power,  and  there  is  no  limit  now  fore- 
seeable to  the  demands  which  will  be  made 
upon  us.  The  Inevitable  conclusion  Is  that 
at  the  best  we  can  afford  no  waste  and  no  lost 
effort;  and  that  If  we  devote  every  possible 
ounce  of  strength  to  the  task  before  us,  it  will 
be  none  too  much. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  at  once,  and  without 
allowing  some  time  for  adjtistment.  reduce 
our  standard  of  living  by  rigidly  Umitlng  the 
consumption  of  all  nonessentials.  Millions 
of  our  people  are  engaged  In  producing  and 
distributing  some  goods  and  services  which, 
strictly  speaking,  might  be  classed  as  non- 
essentials. To  curtail,  by  any  hasty  or  111- 
ccnsldered  action,  their  activities,  by  such 
extreme  measures  as  rationing  or  other  severe 
restrictions  upon  sale  and  consxmiptlon, 
would  result  In  so  much  unemployment,  loss 
of  Income,  and  other  disruption  of  cur  eco- 
nomic life  as  to  greatly  weaken  rather  than 
strengthen  our  defense  efforts. 

Concentration  upon  essentials  for  defense, 
however,  does  mean  immediate  concentration 
upon  the  primary  essential  of  increased  pro- 
duction. It  further  means  that  when  and 
Insofar  as  a  conflict  between  the  production 
of  essentials  and  nonessentials  arises,  pri- 
ority must  be  given  to  the  essentials. 

THE  MEANING    OF   "TOTAL   EFFORT" 

It  Is  Obvious  that  thus  far  we  have  par- 
tially failed  to  grasp  the  necessity  of  sum- 
moning to  that  increased  production  the  full 
strength  and  power  of  the  American  people. 
Surely  no  one  who  is  informed  on  ctirrent 
events,  who  has  read  recent  polls  reflecting 
current  popular  understanding,  or  who  has 
been  in  contact  with  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  his  fellow  citizens  In  various  sections 
of  the  United  States  can  be  under  the  de- 
lusion that  even  a  majority  have  compre- 
hended the  meaning  of  "total  effort"  or  the 
magnitude  of  the  war  effort  to  which  we  are 
committed.  If  proof  of  such  assertion  be  de- 
manded, we  need  only  observe  the  apparent 
Indifference  or  recklessness  with  which  vital 


war  production  is  interrupted,  the  Insistence 
at  governmental  agents  and  agencies  upon 
pursuing  nonessential  projects  which  absorb 
energy  and  wealth  needed  in  war  production, 
the  determined  official  resistance  to  modifi- 
cation of  laws  which  restrict  production,  and. 
finaUy,  the  lack  of  unity  in  definition  or  ac- 
ceptance of  war  alms  and  purposes  or  the 
extent  of  ovir  participation  therein. 

Yet  if  "total  effort"  means  anything.  Tf 
we  are  even  to  begin  to  measure  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  greatest  war  effort  In  cur 
history,  we  must  concentrate  upon  produc- 
tion, not  within  the  limits  of  our  ease  and 
comfort,  nor  within  the  limits  of  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  designed  on  the  theory  of 
abundance  and  overproduction  and  the  obso- 
leteness of  our  economic  and  social  order,  but 
within  the  hmits  of  our  absolute  capacity  for 
that  level  of  production  which  can  be  sus- 
tained over  the  probable  period  of  the  men- 
ace from  the  world  condition  Into  which  we 
have  thrust  ourselves  and  into  which  we  have 
been  thnist  by  circumstances  not  of  our 
choosing. 

FRIOaiTIES  REQUIRE  SACRIFICS 

It  Is  not  easy  for  any  of  us  to  accept  the 
stamp  of  nonessential  upon  o\ir  activities. 
Quite  nattirally  our  reliance  upon,  as  well  as 
our  belief  in  and  devotion  to.  our  particular 
task  or  undertaking  leads  us  to  resent  any 
attempt  to  sidetrack  it  as  being  an  unim- 
portant contribution  to  national  effort,  and 
we  are  Inclined  to  carry  this  attitude  over 
into  the  vastly  changed  conditions  of  a  war 
emergency.  We  are  accustomed  to  having 
priority  determined  by  demand  and  supply 
In  a  free  market,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  change 
to  the  system  under  which  priority  Is  fixed 
by  orders  from  Washington. 

There  are  obvious  cases  where  priority 
clearly  appLcs  and  concerning  which  there 
can  be  httle  effective  argument.  The  use  of 
a  shipway  and  construction  materials  for  the 
building  of  vessels  of  commerce  or  warships 
obviously  has  priority  over  the  use  of  the 
same  for  building  a  private  yacht  for  pleas- 
ure purposes.  Limited  stocks  of  metals, 
chemicals,  or  other  materials  required  for 
defense  must  be  devoted  first  to  the  highest 
necessity,  namely,  the  production  of  needed 
war  materials.  Priority  must  be  given  In  the 
employment  of  skilled  labor  required  for 
vital  aircraft  production  over  toys  or  even 
over  automobiles  for  pleasure  purposes. 
Thus  we  might  go  on  and  cite  Innumerable 
ether  Instances  wherein  the  principle  of  pri- 
ority applies  so  clearly  that  all  reasonable 
people  accept  Its  validity. 

Priorities  require  sacrifice.  The  necessity 
for  subordination  of  the  lesser  need  to  the 
greater  extends  throughout  our  national  life, 
and  it  applies  to  all  our  activities  and  needs 
In  proportion  to  our  ablUtl's  to  bear  sacrifice 
and  the  Importance  of  our  needs  In  relation 
to  national  strength.  We  do  not  want  to 
lower  our  standard  of  living,  but  If  that  be- 
comes necessary  In  order  to  divert  labor  and 
materials  to  the  superior  necessity  of  na- 
tional defense,  patriotism  as  well  as  common 
sense  demands  that  we  comply.  In  the  last 
war  we  cheerfully  and  voluntarily  gave  up 
certain  quantities  of  such  foods  as  wheat, 
meat,  and  sugar  in  the  interest  of  supply  to 
our  Allies  and  our  own  fighting  forces.  After 
all,  we  must  meastire  any  inconvenience  or 
sacrifice  asked  of  the  civilian  against  the 
disruption  of  life's  plans  or  even  the  possible 
loss  of  life  Itself,  which  Is  the  sacrifice  we 
require  of  those  who  actively  serve  In  the 
armed  forces. 

All  of  this  seems  so  obvious  that  It  Is  a 
waste  of  time  to  labor  the  point.  When 
the  private  citizen  must  give  up  his  Job  and 
go  into  the  Army,  or  may  be  reqxiired  to 
close  his  factory  for  lack  of  materials,  or  to 
turn  over  to  the  tax  collector  earnings  which 
he  had  hoped  to  use  to  satisfy  his  own 
needs — If  these  and  a  million  other  sacrifices 
must  be  made  by  the  citizens  who  carry  the 
I   burden — there  should  be  no  question  that 


the  agents  and  agencies  of  government 
should  be  likewise  required  to  ctirtail  the 
less  essential  of  their  activities  and  expeiKil- 
tures.  Nevertheless,  too  many  of  the  pollciea 
and  practices  of  government  have  not  yet 
been  brought  Into  line  with  this  Just  and 
unifying  principle  of  action. 
carncAL  importance  or  national  solvxnct 
That  national  defense  depends  upon  na- 
tional solvency  Is  axiomatic.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated  that  national  In- 
solvency, a  break-down  In  credit,  and  seri- 
ous depreciation  of  the  medium  of  exchange 
leaves  only  one  alternative,  and  that  Is  the 
complete  regimentation  and  tyranny  of  the 
totalitarian  state.  Yet  the  recklessness  of 
expenditure,  and  the  complacency  about 
ever-Increasing  and  accumulating  deficits 
which  prevailed  in  the  years  before  the  war. 
Is  now  being  continued  and  In  some  direc- 
tions even  Intensified. 

A  false  reliance  is  being  placed  upon 
swollen  bank  deposits  and  easy  credit  as  evi- 
dence of  an  amplitude  of  capital  and  pur- 
chasing power  for  an  all  but  luilimlted  pro- 
gram of  expenditure.  That  these  bank 
deposits  and  this  easy  credit  are  In  large 
measure  the  result  of  wealth  consumption 
instead  of  wealth  creation,  the  result  of  debts 
and  deficits  rather  than  of  savings  and  sur- 
plus accumulation,  seems  to  be  forgotten. 
Billions  of  dollars  of  the  purchasing  power 
represented  by  our  existing  bank  deposits 
were  spent  not  for  productive  wealth  but 
for  consumers'  goods,  which  have  been  used 
up.  and  for  nonproductive  improvements, 
which  are  now  expense  accounts.  We  cannot 
fight  a  war  or  produce  defense  equipment 
with  bank  deposits  alone,  nor  with  congres- 
sional appropriations  alone.  But  as  this  mass 
of  bank  deposits  and  these  appropriations 
are  thrown  into  the  market  for  goods  and 
6er\ices.  they  will  create  additional  heavy 
demands,  the  Impact  of  which  cannot  but 
reflect  Itself  In  shortages  and  Increased  prices. 
Such  are  the  stem  and  Inescapable  economic 
facts  and  forces  which  must  be  taken  Into 
account  In  determining  the  advisability  of 
the  pursuance  of  such  governmental  activi- 
ties and  the  promotion  of  such  projects  as 
not  only  do  not  contribute  to  but  restrict  and 
hamper  productive  ^orts  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

In  his  message  submitting  the  1942  Budg- 
et, the  President  paid  in  part: 

"But  little  change  can  be  made  in  the 
regular  operating  costs  of  government.  As 
I  indicated  In  my  Budget  message  last  year, 
the  operating  costs  of  the  regular  depart- 
ments are  already  down  to  the  bedrock  of 
activities  and  functions  ordered  by  the  Con- 
giess.     •     •     • 

"It  is  our  policy  to  retain  the  Ideals  and 
objectives  of  our  social  and  economic  pro- 
grams in  the  face  of  war  changes.     •     •     • 

"We  should  realize  that  even  with  a  full 
functioning  defense  effort  there  will  remain 
substantial  areas  of  need  and  that  social 
security,  agrlculttiral  benefits,  and  work  re- 
lief contribute  to  total  defense  In  terms  of 
the  health  and  morale  of  our  people." 

These  sUtements  In  the  Budget  message, 
taken  together  with  the  appropriations  thus 
far  sought  and  made,  indicate  that  govern- 
ment Is  not  applying  the  same  yardstick  of 
need  to  Its  own  activities  and  expenditures 
that  citizen  taxpayers  are  required  through 
t^jtatlon.  regulation,  and  necessity  to  apply 
in  their  affairs  In  this  difficult  period.  Aside 
from  reductions  In  relief  made  possible 
through  Increased  employment  In  defense 
production,  there  has  been  little  or  no  cut  in 
total  normal  expendlttires  by  government, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  there  have  been  some 
increases  In  activities  and  expenditures 
which  not  only  do  not  contribute  to  but  la 
some  cases  actually  restrict  necessary  expan- 
sion In  defense  efforts. 

For  example,  bureaus  and  agencies  admin- 
istering some  of  the  newer  regtilatory  and 
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fefonn  leglalatlon  have  Intensified  their  re- 
strictive rules  and  regulations  despite  the 
obvious  fact  that  such  intensified  efforts  tend 
to  create  fxwther  uncertainty  and  add  to  the 
lear  and  lack  of  confidence  in  markets  and 
trade  already  resulting  from  the  war.  While 
It  Is  urged  on  behalf  of  these  Intensified 
efforts  at  reform,  that  we  desire  "to  retain  the 
Ideals  and  objectives  of  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic programs."  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
failure  to  hotly  pursue  these  reforms  to  their 
bitter  end  during  this  trying  period  will  in 
any  meas\ire  destroy  their  ideals  and  objec- 
tives. 

It  Is  pertinent  at  this  point  to  recall  the 
warning  of  the  Reynaud-Daladler  Joint  report 
on  a  somewhat  similar  problem  in  France 
during  the  period  Immediately  preceding  the 
war,  when  France  was  endeavoring  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  too  much  reform  and  too 
little  production.  In  part,  this  Joint  report 
•aid: 

"Acttially  that  part  of  the  French  popula- 
tion which  creates  wealth,  which  labors  for 
the  future,  is  continually  diminishing,  while 
that  part  which,  directly  or  Indirectly,  lives 
on  the  state  Is  constantly  growing.  •  •  • 
There  is  a  steady  fall  In  the  number  of 
Frenchmen  who  are  ready  to  bear  the  risks 
of  enterprise  and  creation.     •     •     • 

"That  everyone  should  work  more  and  that 
tae  sUte  should  spend  less — for  ourselves  we 
see  this  as  the  only  formula  for  salvation;  It 
Is  elementary,  but  It  Is  Inescapable.    •     •    • 

"The  problem  Is  not  to  choose  between 
preserving  or  repealing  the  recent  social  re- 
forms, whose  generous  Inspiration  nobody 
disputes.  The  problem  Is  to  prevent  them 
from  dwindling  to  nothing,  to  prevent  their 
benefits  from  evaporating  in  the  high  cost  of 
living,  to  prevent  employers  and  employed, 
in  a  country  which  is  still  poor,  from  having 
nothing  to  share  but  poverty." 

Whether  the  urgency  of  attention  to  these 
soxind  principles  Is  as  great  with  us  at  this 
time  as  It  was  with  France,  we  need  not  stop 
to  argue,  but  at  least  In  considering  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  social-security  laws  to  cover 
still  more  "areas  of  need"  and  in  insisting 
upon  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  othei 
laws  such  as  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act,  we 
would  do  well  to  heed  the  tragic  experience 
of  France.  We  might  also  again  recall  the 
words  of  Marshal  Petain,  after  the  French 
defeat,  when  he  said  that: 

"The  spirit  of  pleasure  has  prevailed  over 
the  spirit  of  sacrlflce.  The  people  have  de- 
manded more  than  they  have  given.  They 
wanted  to  spare  themselves  effort.  Today, 
misfortune  has  come." 

Our  Government  -has  a  responsibility  be- 
yond that  of  merely  refraining  from  unnec- 
essary expenditure.  Government  must  set 
the  example  In  economy,  and  while  aslLing 
sacrifices  from  those  who  pay.  also  require 
sacrifices  from  those  who  benefit  from  its 
appropriations.  For  example.  It  is  difficult 
for  the  taxpayer  to  see  the  Justification  for 
doubling  the  expenditures  of  the  Office  of 
Government  Reports,  for  expanding  the  ac- 
tivities of  agencies  dealing  with  Improving 
land  practices,  or  of  Immediately  intensifying 
the  program  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Nor  are  the  proposals  confined  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  already  existent  activities  which 
have  no  clear  relation  to  Immediate  defense 
needs.  Additional  activities  are  urged — all  In 
the  name  of  national  defense.  Not  content 
With  the  extensive  regtilatlons  of  the  power. 
co«d,  and  other  industries.  It  is  being  urged 
also  that  the  oil  Industry  should  be  brought 
under  sunilar  governmental  control.  Fur- 
ther, a  strenuous  effort  is  being  made  to 
throw  the  cloak  of  national  defense  over  the 
promotion  of  such  projects  as  the  St.  Law- 
rence Waterway  and  other  Authorities  to  be 
modeled  after  the  T.  V.  A. 
—  Many  of  these  projects  could  not  be  Justi- 
fied under  conditions  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
Now.  when  they  could  not  possibly  be  com- 
pleted in  time  to  contribute  to  the  really 
urgent  defense  needs,  but  when  they  would 


divert  labor  and  materials  which  are  badly 
needed  In  defense  Industries,  to  attempt  to 
Justify  them  by  speclovis  reasoning  and  Jug- 
gled facts  which  connect  them  with  defense, 
raises  serious  question  as  to  whether  there  Is 
adequate  understanding  of  the  seriousness 
of  our  crisis  within  those  Government  circles 
where  we  expect  to  find  It  first  and  above  all. 
There  Is  a  call  for  national  unity,  and  no 
group  In  our  country  more  ardettly  desires  and 
thoroughly  appreciates  the  necessity  for  such 
unity  than  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
fundamental  task  of  turning  out  the  vital  pro- 
duction. They  understand,  however,  and  they 
are  asking  their  Government  officials  to  under- 
stand, that  the  greatest  menaces  to  unity  are 
unjvist  discrimination  and  Inconsistent  poli- 
cies. To  ask  citizens  to  sacrifice  while  permit- 
ting Government  agents  and  agencies  to  spend 
unnecessarily  is  Inconsistent.  To  offer  no 
resistance  to  the  extortion  of  higher  wages 
through  strikes  and  at  the  same  time  to  tax 
away  the  earnings  on  capital,  while  decree- 
ing that  prices  shall  not  be  advanced.  Is  like- 
wise rank  discrimination.  Businessmen 
know  the  necessity  for  higher  taxes,  and  they 
ask  no  extra  profits  from  war  emergency,  but 
there  Is  a  minimum  of  earnings  absolutely 
essential  to  bxislness  survival.  In  the  mak- 
ing of  sacrifices,  those  whose  savings  provide 
the  capital  cannot  bear  the  whole  burden. 
The  goal  of  national  unity  and  the  concen- 
tration of  effort  upon  national  defense  are 
not  promoted  by  such  unfairness  and 
injustice. 

No  one  has  greater  confidence  In  or  greater 
desire  for  the  effective  realization  of  our  na- 
tional strength  than  the  business  leadership 
of  the  United  States.  The  record  of  their 
efforts  at  cooperation,  their  prompt  response 
to  appeals  for  their  assistance,  bespeaks  their 
realization  that  their  lives  and  the  future  of 
the  enterprises  to  which  they  have  devoted 
their  lives  are  endangered  In  this  hour  of 
common  peril.  They  ask  only  that  their  sug- 
gestions, based  on  experience  and  governed 
by  Inescapable  economic  laws,  should  not  be 
attributed  only  to  selfishness  and  Ignored. 

IN   SAVING   OTHERS,    LET  US   NOT  DESTBOT 
OXTHSELVES 

Finally,  we  are  concerned  that  In  our  con- 
centration on  defense  and  devotion  to  total 
effort  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  basic 
objective  of  all  our  effort.  That  objective 
is  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
freedom  and  the  Institutions  of  the  present 
and  future  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  our  concern  about  policies  and 
ideologies  which  threaten  us  from  without 
we  dare  not  Ignore  the  ever-present  danger 
of  developing  and  nurturing  these  same  poli- 
cies and  ideologies  from  within. 

Our  country  consists  not  alone  of  square 
miles  of  land  and  precious  natural  resources, 
nor  even  of  millions  of  human  beings.  Jduch 
more  importantly.  It  consists  of  freedoms 
which  make  existence  here  distinctive  ana 
worth  while.  All  forces  which  threaten  those 
distinctive  conditions  and  Institutions  which 
make  possible  the  pursuit  of  happiness  by 
individual  free  men  and  women  threaten 
America.  If  in  pursuing  and  combating 
these  evil  forces  in  foreign  lands  we  should 
convert  ourselves  Into  a  regimented  people, 
should  rivet  upon  ourselves  the  chains  of 
tyranny,  we  would  have  lost  for  ourselves 
that  which  we  now  seek  to  gain  for  others. 
The  essentials  of  defense,  then,  require,  above 
all  things  else,  that  in  attempting  to  save 
the  world  we  do  not  destroy  the  essentials 
of  American  freedom. 

One  of  oiur  greatest  perils  in  our  present 
pvirsult  of  missions  abroad  Is  that  we  shall 
undertake  more  than  we  can  perform,  and.  In 
the  exhaustion  resulting  from  overtaxing  our 
strength,  fall  both  in  our  rescue  mission  and 
in  the  maintenance  of  our  own  Republic.  A 
false  and  foolish  pride  which  prevents  men 
and  nations  from  recognizing  the  limit  of 
their  power  and  resources  has  led  to  many 
I  tragedies.    We  are  now  making  very  broad 


and  generous  promises  of  aid  and  assistance 
throughout  the  world  to  an  extent  which  Is 
perilously  near  to  being  foolhardy.  To  lead 
other  people  to  rely  upon  aid  which  we  can- 
not furnish  is  no  kindness  to  them  nor  credit 
to  us.  We  are  responsible  if  we  mislead 
others  to  their  Injury,  and  we  alone  can  ap- 
praise accurately  our  ability  and  determine 
what  Is  within  our  power  to  undertake  and 
adequately  perform.  The  role  of  hero  re- 
quires not  only  boldness  and  courage  but 
Judgment  as  well. 

The  demands  upon  us  from  those  to  whom 
we  have  promised  assistance  will  be  imllmlted. 
They  cannot  and  will  not  limit  their  demands 
to  those  which  are  within  our  ability  to  meet. 
They  are  properly  first  concerned  with  their 
own  salvation,  Just  as  we  must  be.  It  Is 
therefore  up  to  us  to  determine  what  we  are 
able  to  do.  and  If  we  do  not  limit  ovirselves  to 
that  which  we  can  perform  without  Incurring 
Involvency  or  embracing  the  totalitarian 
state  we  will  have  failed. 

The  revolving  wheel  of  destiny  has  brought 
us  Into  the  midst  of  one  of  the  great  crises 
of  civilization.  Whether  mankind  goes  back- 
ward or  forward  for  decades  to  come  depends 
In  large  measure  upon  our  courage  and  our 
wisdom  In  this  testing  period.  We  are  called 
upon  to  face  grim  facts,  to  endure  hardships 
and  make  sacrifices  far  beyond  any  for  which 
our  generation  has  yet  shown  either  the 
strength  or  capacity.  If  we  awaken  In  time, 
If  God  grants  us  the  wisdom  to  choose  and 
the  will  to  fellow  the  difficult  road  of  mutual 
trust  and  mutual  sacrifice,  we  will  emerge 
from  this  darkness  Into  a  brighter  day,  In 
which  we  and  our  children  can  lead  the  world 
In  the  pursuit  of  a  nobler  and  finer  civili- 
zation. If  we  fail,  another  tragic  ending  will 
be  written  to  another  glorious  chapter  in 
humanity's  upward  striving.  Let  us  believe 
and  pray  and  strive  to  the  end  that  all  ele- 
ments of  our  poptilatlon,  forsaking  narrow 
selfishness,  will  have  the  vision  to  see  and 
the  strength  to  follow  those  converging  paths 
which  lead  to  the  concentration  of  the  full 
energy  of  a  mighty  nation  of  free  people. 


Attention  of  Secretary  of  War  and  Other 
Intenrentionists  ''Stumblebum  Diplo- 
macy" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW  TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  May  7.  1941 


PRIZE    WINNING    EDITORIAL   FROM    THE 
NEW  YORK  NEWS 


Mr.  nSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  Pulitzer  prize-winning  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  News  entitled, 
"Stumblebum  Diplomacy."  I  hope  all 
Members  of  Congress  will  not  only  read  it 
but  digest  it  as  well.  The  Secretary  of 
War,  Mr.  Stimson's,  war  speech  of  sister- 
day  conforms  with  the  News  editorial's 
definition  of  "stumblebum  diplomacy." 
[Prom  the  New  York  News] 

STUMBLEBUM    DIFLOMACT 

The  title  of  this  editorial— "Stumblebum 
Diplomacy" — Is  meant  to  make  some  people 
mad  in  the  hope  that  they  may  snap  out  of 
it.    The  word  "stumblebum"  derives,  we  be- 
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Ueve.  from  the  prize  ring.  A  "stumblebum" 
is  an  ex-prize  fighter  who  has  suffered  several 
knockouts,  each  of  which  was  a  minor  brain 
concussion,  and  who  now  shuffles  around  on 
his  heels  without  any  clear  Idea  of  where  he 
l8  going  or  what  anything  is  all  about. 

We  take  up  first  the  subject  of  British 
stumblebum  diplomacy  as  related  to  the  pres- 
ent war. 

The  Versailles  Treaty  in  reality  was  the 
product  of  Marshal  Ferdinand  Focht  (1851- 
1929)  and  Premier  Georges  Clemenceau 
(1841-1929)  though  Woodrow  Wilson  didn't 
know  It. 

Its  object  was  to  destroy  Germany  as  a 
military  and  naval  power  forever,  with  its 
Navy  given  up  to  Great  Britain,  the  Rhine 
demilitarized,  and  hostile  airfields  menacing 
It  from  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.  The 
treaty  held  for  20  years. 

Meanwhile  the  Germans  had  made  Hitler 
their  leader,  because  Hitler  was  the  German 
politician  who  most  bitterly  hated  and  most 
loudly  voiced  his  hatred  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty. 

Hitler  rearmed  Germany,  while  British  and 
French  taxpayers  refused  to  pay  taxes  to 
match  Hitler's  armaments.  Finally,  In  1938, 
Hitler  said  he  had  to  have  back  the  Sudeten- 
land  part  of  Czechoslovakia,  with  Its  big 
German  minority;  and  there  was  where  the 
Allied  stumblebum  diplomacy  began  to  shine 
like  a  mackerel  in  the  moonlight. 

The  British  ruling  class  by  that  time  par- 
tially saw  Hitler's  strength,  but  It  loathed 
Russia.  Accordingly,  before  and  at  the  Mu- 
nich conferences  Russia  was  snubbed  by  the 
Allied  diplomats.  If  they  had  been  willing  to 
forget  Stalin's  Internal  economy  and  be  prac- 
tical, they  might  have  induced  Russia  to  give 
a  guaranty  of  Czechoslovak  neutrality  which 
would  have  meant  something. 

A  week  before  the  present  war  began  the 
news  of  the  Hltler-Stalln  nonaggresslon 
treaty  was  published.  This  put  the  Allies 
on  notice  that  Russia  would  be  at  least  be- 
nevolently neutral  toward  Germany  In  the 
event  of  war.  Yet  the  Allies  encouraged 
Poland  to  fight  for  Danzig  and  the  Corridor 
and  followed  It  Into  the  war  Just  the  same— 
the  British  diplomats  eagerly,  the  French 
somewhat  less  so. 

That  war  has  now  ruined  France,  at  least 
temporarily,  and  gravely  threatens  the  exist- 
ence of  the  British  Empire. 

We  now  come  to  American  stumblebum 
diplomacy. 

This  country  now  seems  committed  to  the 
policy  of  underwriting  every  British  war  with 
European  powers,  whether  Britain  consults 
us  about  these  wars  beforehand  or  not. 

That  would  be  starry-eyed  Idealism  at 
worst.  The  stumblebum  phase  of  our  di- 
plomacy Is  now  manifesting  Itself  In  the  way 
we  are  treating  Japan  and  Rxissla. 

Britain  has  arranged  for  us  to  have  Ger- 
many and  Italy  and  maybe  In  due  time 
France  as  enemies  In  Europe.  But  that  Isn't 
enough  for  our  diplomats  of  the  general  cast 
of  thought  of  Bill  Bullitt.  They  must  be 
forever  snooting,  snubbing,  and  Insulting 
Japan  and  Russia  Into  the  bargain.  We're 
embargoing  shipments  of  more  and  more 
kinds  of  goods  to  Japan;  we  have  now  barred 
shipments  to  Russia  of  machinery  or  equip- 
ment usable  for  producing  defense  goods. 

This  Is  the  same  kind  of  stumblebum  diplo- 
macy as  the  British  exhibited  before  this  war. 
We  have  never  seen  It  Justified  on  any  ground 
except  that  the  United  States  disapproves  of 
Internal  Russian  and  Japanese  politics  and 
economic  arrangements.  Our  system  Is  so 
much  better,  It  is  felt  by  our  statesmen,  that 
we  can  lick  aU  these  enemies  at  once  because 
spiritual  force  is  on  our  side. 

Spiritual  force  Is  a  very  fine  thing.  But  it 
hasn't  yet  shown  Its-  superiority  as  a  winner 
of  wars  over  the  practice  of  taking  on  enemies 
one  by  one  and  defeaUng  them  with  more, 
better,  and  bigger  guns,  planes,  Unks.  ships, 
and  soldiers. 


The  Vinson  Bill,  H.  R.  4139 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  LARRABEE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  7.  1941 


Mr.  LARRABEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  give  expression  to  my  views  concerning 
the  biU,  H.  R.  4139.  "A  biU  to  further  ex- 
pedite the  national-defense  program  in 
respect  to  naval  construction  and  pro- 
curement by  providing  for  investigation 
and  mediation  of  labor  disputes  in  con- 
nection therewith,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

In  view  of  the  several  unfortunate  de- 
lays that  have  recently  resulted  in  the 
construction  and  production  of  mate- 
rials, armaments,  and  ordnance  for  the 
defense  of  our  Nation,  it  would  appear 
from  the  reading  of  the  above-quoted 
title  of  the  bill  in  question  that  this  bill 
might  be  the  answer  to  the  questions 
arising  concerning  this  most  serious 
problem. 

However,  a  careful  examination  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  with  especial  at- 
tention to  the  possible  construction  that 
could  be  placed  upon  terms  and  provi- 
sions, either  by  administrative  officials 
who  might  be  selected  to  administer  the 
act  that  would  result,  or  by  the  courts, 
if  called  upon  to  determine  a  question  at 
issue,  brings  forth  some  conclusions  of 
vital  interest. 

The  bill,  I  am  sure,  is  designed  and  in- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  expediting  na- 
tional defense,  but  I  have  serious  doubts 
concerning  the  result  that  we  may  an- 
ticipate in  the  event  Congress  enacts 

I  think  it  is  most  significant  that  both 
labor  and  employers — and  when  I  refer 
to  employers,  I  refer  advisedly  to  sea- 
soned, successful  employers  of  large 
numbers  of  workingmen  and  women — 
have  raised  the  question  of  grave  doubt 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  legislation  of  this 

type. 

The  major  section  of  the  bill  proposes 
the  establishment  of  compulsory  media- 
tion of  all  industrial  disputes  affecting 
the  Navy  defense  production.  It  seeks 
to  set  up  a  new  system  of  mediation,  and 
couples  this  provision  with  an  additional 
mandate  making  strikes  illegal,  a  pro- 
posed new  theory  under  national  law, 
which  might  easily  become  most  dan- 
gerous to  the  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment we  seek  to  perpetuate  through  our 
whole  defense  program.  Setting  up 
criminal  penalties,  as  this  bUl  proposes, 
is  a  most  radical  departure  from  our 
whole  theory  of  peaceful  settlement  of 
disagreements  between  employee  and 
employer. 

While  the  bill  is,  in  a  limited  way,  pat- 
terned after  the  very  successful  Railway 
Labor  Act,  it  departs  so  far  from  the 
theory  of  that  act  in  several  particulars 
as  to  make  the  two  impossible  of  com- 
parison. 

Each  provides  the  so-called  cooling-ofi 
period.    Each  prescribes  steps  that  dis- 


putants should  take  before  resorting  to 
dismissals  or  changes  in  working  condi- 
tions on  the  one  hand  or  strikes  on  the 
other.  However,  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
gains  Its  strength  and  value  from  the 
pressure  that  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  disputing  parties  by  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board  and  public  opin- 
ion. Contrary  to  this  accepted  policy, 
the  bill,  H.  R.  4139.  proposes  to  resort 
to  criminal  penalties. 

In  the  light  of  the  major  accomplish- 
ments under  provisions  of  all  other  ex- 
isting laws,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
a  most  dangerous  defect  in  the  pending 
bill.  The  fact  that  the  Illegal  period 
(with  reference  to  penalties  for  strik- 
ing) would  be  limited  in  intent  to  from 
25  to  30  days  or  longer  in  any  one  strike 
does  not  make  it  any  the  less  dangerous 
to  our  accepted  theory  of  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes. 

Labor  has  long  considered  that  the 
right  to  strike — even  when  not  used — is 
the  only  really  effective  bargaining  in- 
strument that  workers  have  in  dealing 
with  certain  types  of  employers.  Many 
employers,  it  is  sad  to  realize,  would 
doubtless  refuse  to  even  begin  negotia- 
tions with  their  employees  as  long  as 
they  had  the  support  of  the  knowledge 
that  the  workers  would  have  to  remain 
at  their  jobs  and  could  not  strike  with- 
out subjecting  themselves  to  the  danger 
of  heavy  crminal  penalties. 

Vice  Chairman  Davis,  of  the  National 
Defense  Mediation  Board,  rather  clearly 
pictured  the  probable  result  when  he 
said,  in  hearings  on  the  question  of  com- 
pulsory antistrike  legislation,  before  the 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee: 

That  to  tell  workers  they  have  the  right 
to  bargain  collectively,  and  at  the  same  time 
take  away  from  them  the  right  to  strike.  Is 
like  tying  a  man's  hands  behind  his  back 
and  telling  him  he  has  the  right  to  fight. 

The  section  of  the  bill  establishing  as 
a  requirement  of  the  law,  a  "cooling-ofi" 
period,  as  has  been  so  aptly  stated  by 
someone,   "might   establish,   instead,   a 
'heating-up'  period."   This  section  might 
very  easily  result  in  many  frictions  and 
irritations  by  placing  workers  in  a  posi- 
tion where  they  could  take  no  effective 
action — no  matter  what   the   provoca- 
tions might  be— during   the  antistrike 
period.     I  doubt  that  any  need  for  a 
compulsory  "cooling-off"  period   exists. 
Nearly  all  union  agreements,  today,  we 
are  advised  by  reliable  informants,  pro- 
vide voluntary  so-called  cooling-off  pe- 
riods of  from  30  to  60  days  during  which 
negotiations  are  carried  on  in  a  peaceful 
maimer  by  management  and  labor  at 
the  conciliation  table.     I  am  also  In- 
formed that  both  the  A.  P.  of  L.  and  the 
C.  I.  O.  have  voluntarily  agreed  to  notify 
the  United  States  Conciliation  Service 
of  every  impending  dispute  and  give  that 
agency  an  opportunity  to  help  adjust  the 
differences.    At  the  present  time  most 
of  the  disputes  which  the  unions  and 
the  Conciliation  Service  cannot  adjust 
peacefully    are    referred    to    mediation. 
Authentic  figures  show  that  this  method 
of  handling  labor  disputes  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  90  percent  of  the  cases  ia 
settling  or  averting  strikes.    These  vol- 
untary methods  do  not  abridge  the  basic 
right  of  free  labor  and  they  do  not  make 
strikes  a  crime  under  Federal  law.    Th» 
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flplrtt  of  compromise  cannot  be  encour- 
aged by  threat  of  fines  and  prison  terms. 

To  say  the  least,  this  bill  is  in  need  of 
drastic  revision,  with  a  view  of  protecting 
democratic  processes  and  personal  lib- 
erties. 

It  haa  often  been  suggested,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  merit  in  the  suggestion, 
that  industrial  peace  can  best  be 
achieved,  not  by  compulsory  anti-strike 
legislation,  but  by  quick  and  effective  en- 
forcement of  the  existing  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  the  insistence  that 
both  sides  in  disputes  abide  by  the  in- 
tent, the  spirit,  and  the  provisions  of 
this  law,  which  has  so  often  been  upheld 
by  the  courts  as  a  proper  instrument  in 
democratic  processes.  It  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  wherever  collective  bar- 
gaining has  been  established  and  ac- 
cepted by  employers  in  good  faith,  strikes 
have  been  greatly  reduced  or  completely 
abolished. 

This  bill  also  raises  the  question  of  the 
union  closed-shop  In  Industry,  and  sets 
forth  a  formula  that  would,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  assume,  absolutely  forbid  new 
closed-shop  contracts  where  such  con- 
tracts are  not  In  effect  at  the  time  the 
bill  might  be  passed.  It  woiUd  freeze  ex- 
isting open-shop  conditions  by  a  provi- 
sion to  the  effect  that  demands  for 
closed-shop  contracts  cannot  be  consid- 
ered a  legitimate  grievance  under  the 
law. 

It  Is  easy  to  see  that  this  would  imme- 
diately result  ir  encouraging  many  em- 
ployers to  resist  union-shop  contracts 
and  would  give  such  employers  as  are 
opposed  to  unions  legal  support  for  anti- 
union open-shop  activities.  It  would 
appear  that  this  provision  would  in- 
crease, rather  than  retard  or  eliminate. 
Industrial  friction  and  industrial  strife 
and  would  greatly  weaken  the  entire 
structure  of  collective  bargaining. 

The  so-called  "Labor  Act  Amend- 
ment" provision  of  the  bill  forbids  work- 
ers to  "use  coercive  measures  of  any  kind 
to  induce  a  person  to  join  their  organiza- 
tion, or.  to  induce  employers  to  bargain 
or  deal  therewith."  This  section  may 
sound  innocent  enough  on  first  reading, 
but  it  might  nearly  destroy  the  protec- 
tion to  organize  which  workers  have 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
It  might  be  construed  as  rendering  il- 
legal any  or  practically  all  activities  nec- 
essary for  union  organization  and  for  se- 
curing collective-bargaining  agreements. 

Some  Judges  have  interpreted  the  most 
peaceful  efforts  of  workers  to  induce 
others  to  join  labor  imions  as  coercion. 
The  National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 
Its  Washington  Review  of  April  14,  1940. 
describes  even  union  requests  for  wage 
Increases  as  coercion.  In  a  published 
article  it  referred  to  such  wage  requests 
as  attempts  by  Ialx)r  organizations  to 
coerce  wage  increases. 

It  would  appear  far  better  to  leave  the 
question  of  any  illegal  activities  that 
overzealous.  unscrupulous,  or  unethical 
persons  who  sometimes  work  their  way 
into  labor  organizations,  as  they  do  into 
all  other  organizations,  to  such  action  as 
local  authorities  may  deem  advisable  un- 
der provisions  of  existing  State  laws.  Un- 
due force,  phj^cal  or  otherwise,  doubt- 
less can  be  dealt  with.  If  it  were  resorted 
to  tqr  labor.  Just  as  well  under  existing 


laws  as  it  could  be  dealt  with  under  a 
new  law. 

While  it  rides  the  wave  of  public  indig- 
nation against  subversive  influences  in 
our  national  life  and  the  indignation 
against  "fifth  column"  activity  in  the  de- 
fense program,  the  so-called  subversive 
provision  of  the  pending  biU  is  filled  with 
dangerous  portents. 

Both  labor  and  employer  have  spoken 
out  against  this  section  in  no  uncertain 
terms. 

This  section  would  deny  to  labor  unions 
the  communistic  officers,  and  to  persons 
with  communistic  views,  tendencies,  or 
persons  who  have  at  any  time  held  mem- 
bership in  a  communistic  or  other  so- 
called  subversive  organization  the  right 
to  benefits  under  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act. 

Such  a  pronouncement  would  seem 
harmless  enough,  and  probably  appear  to 
be  beneficial  in  the  light  of  needs  for 
eradicating  subversive  influences  from 
places  where  they  might  sabotage  the  de- 
fense-production program.  However,  it 
would  permit  employers  to  dismiss  any 
worker  if  the  employer  "has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe"  that  such  worker  holds 
subversive  opinions  or  belongs  or  has  be- 
longed to  a  subversive  organization.  Af- 
ter dismissal  workers  would  have  30  days 
to  appeal  the  case  to  the  Mediation  Board. 
The  burden  of  proof  would  be  upon  the 
worker,  a  reversal  of  our  whole  concept 
of  democratic  justice— "that  the  accused 
is  innc-cent  until  proven  guilty."  Under 
this  act  the  accused  would  be  "legally" 
guilty  until  he  could  prove  himself  to  be 
innocent.  And  how,  I  am  moved  to  in- 
quire, could  anyone  prove  that  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  Communist  Party,  the  Ger- 
man-American bund,  the  Nazi  espionage 
service,  or  any  other  subversive  organi- 
zation that  you  can  name?  Where  could 
an  accused  worker  obtain  evidence  to 
prove  he  was  not  a  member?  Such  or- 
ganizations do  not  open  up  their  mem- 
bership lists  to  public  inspection. 

I  would  not  say  that  an  honest  em- 
ployer would  resort  to  the  use  of  such  an 
instrument  as  this  feature  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides, but  an  unscrupulous  employer 
would  be  delighted  to  have  such  a  tool 
placed  within  his  reach.  With  it  he  could 
accuse  any  employee  of  subversive  tend- 
encies or  activity,  dismiss  him  forthwith, 
and  fear  no  danger  from  such  action.  It 
is  likely  that  unscrupulous  employers 
would  Immediately  seize  upon  such  an  in- 
strument of  law  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
missing, without  danger  to  themselves, 
any  person  in  their  employ  who  had  been 
active  in  unionism  or  union  organization. 
It  would  force  the  accused  and  dis- 
missed employee  to  prove  his  innocence — 
a  task  that  might  easily  be  impossible  if 
the  unscrupulous  employer  were  to  trump 
up  some  framed  evidence  against  the 
dismissed  party. 

And,  even  if  the  dismissed  party  found 
It  possible  to  clear  himself  of  the  charges, 
the  employer  would  face  no  penalty  for 
having  brought  about  the  unfair  action 
in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
The  aggrieved  employee  could  collect 
back  pay,  after  a  long  tedious  process, 
for  the  period  he  was  out  of  work,  but  the 
P^ederal  Government  and  not  the  em- 
I^oyer  would  make  the  wage  under  pro- 


visions of  this  bill.  Thus  the  taxpayers 
and  not  the  guilty  employer  would  pay 
for  the  employer's  unfair  discrimination 
in  such  a  case. 

Such  a  provision  of  law  would  establish 
another  policy  which  I  am  sure  we  can- 
not afford,  ever,  to  establish  in  this 
country. 

The  La  FoUette  Senate  Civil  Liberties 
Committee  has  shown  in  reports  from 
the  investigations  it  has  conducted,  and 
hearings  it  has  held,  that  there  are  many 
large  employers  in  the  Nation  who  scorn 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and 
refuse  to  recognize  the  accepted  rights 
of  labor. 

The  Government,  and  the  public  in 
general,  have  long  accepted  the  theory 
that  labor's  basic  rights  must  ever  be 
protected.  These  rights  are  to  organize 
Into  unions  free  from  interference  of  em- 
ployers, to  bargain  collectively  with  em- 
ployers and  to  strike  when  these  rights 
are  violated  or  threatened. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  might  easily  serve  to  destroy 
these  rights.  It  would  make  it  possible 
for  anti-union  employers  to  discharge 
union  members  without  Incurring  any 
loss  or  penalty.  It  would  permit  em- 
ployers in  a  period  of  rising  living  costs 
and  increasing  corporate  profits  to  deny 
and  ignore  the  demands  of  workers  for 
higher  wages  and  improved  conditions, 
and  to  goad  the  employees  into  taking 
economic  action  which  would  subject 
them  to  criminal  penalties. 

Preservation  of  our  democratic  institu- 
tions and  processes,  protection  of  our 
rights  to  enjoy  the  freedom  and  privi- 
leges guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  morale  of  the 
people,  demand  the  defeat  of  this  bill. 
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EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Washington 
Times-Herald : 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald] 
Why  Not  a  Separate  Air  Force? 

Assuming  for  the  pvirposes  of  this  discus- 
sion that  we  really  mean  what  we  say  about 
arming  primarily  for  our  own  defense,  what 
Is  likely  to  be  the  air  arm's  main  job  if  we 
ever  fight  a  defensive  war? 

We  may  be  invaded  from  Canada  or  Mexico. 
If  we  shovild  be  threatened  with  such  a  land 
Invasion,  there  would  be  a  hurry-up  call  for 
the  air  arm  to  do  what  long-distance  com- 
bating it  could  before  the  enemy  reached 
the  border. 
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In  case  of  an  attempted  Invasion  from  the 
Atlantic  or  the  Pacific,  the  air  arm's  big  job 
would  be  to  send  lout  long-range  bombers 
from  coastal  air  basets  with  orders  to  bomb  the 
enemy  as  far  at  sea  as  they  could  and  still 
get  back  to  base.  Fighter  planes  would  escort 
them  some  distance  out  and  meet  them  com- 
ing back,  presumably.  Given  enough  bomb- 
ers, plus  naval  siirface  and  submarine  de- 
fenders closer  in  !to  the  coast,  plus  an 
adequate  Army,  we  should  be  able  to  keep  the 
bulk  of  any  wouldfbe  invading  expedition 
from  ever  getting  here. 

DIFFERElh'   ELEMENTS 

In  either  of  these  events,  we  can't  see  how 
It  would  profit  us  to  have  the  air  arm  subject 
to  orders  from  the  naval  arm,  the  land  arm, 
or  both.  Cooperation  among  all  three  of 
these  branches  of  selrvice,  certainly;  but  the 
air  arm  would  be  doing  an  essentially  Inde- 
pendent Job. 

Why  not.  then,  a  separate  air  command? 
Why  the  present  Juihble  of  Army  Air  Corps, 
naval  aviation,  marine  aviation.  Coast  Guard 
aviation? 

The  three  arms  fight  in  three  different  ele- 
ments. The  Army  fights  on  the  land,  the 
Navy  on  the  water,  1;he  air  force  in  the  air. 
Each  branch's  technical  problems  are  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  other's  as  the  three  elements 
In  which  they  fight.  ;  To  the  lasrman,  at  least. 
It  seems  common  siense  that  the  air  arm 
should  be  commanded  by  officers  of  equal 
rank  with  these  commanding  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  should  haye  an  equal  voice  In  the 
joint  work  of  defending  the  country. 

AIRFLANlis  ESSENTIAL 

Net  that  we  think  the  airplane  has  made 
the  battleship  obsolete,  or  made  the  infantry 
unnecessary  in  the  wjinning  of  wars. 

We  can't  see  how 'Britain  and  the  United 
States  ever  can  beat  ^iitler  without  a  gigantic 
land  Invasion  of  Europe  by  huge  and  power- 
fully armed  expeditionary  forces  consisting 
mainly  of  infantry..  Certainly  the  battle- 
ship has  yet  to  be'  pounded  Into  ancient 
history  by  the  atrplaijie,  even  In  the  compara- 
tively narrow  Mediterranean. 

But  the  air  arm  h^s  become  tremendously 
Important  in  war — f|ar  more  so  than  It  was 
In  the  last  war.  It.  jwlth  the  tanks,  blasted 
the  road  for  the  infantry  in  the  conquests  of 
Poland.  Norway.  Hojland.  Belgium.  France, 
Yugoslavia.  Greece.  We  don't  think  it  can 
win  a  war  by  Itself,  hut  It  looks  sis  if  only  a 
nation  or  alliance  hjiving  decided  air  supe- 
riority can  hope  to  wjn  a  war. 

Why  the  reluctance,  then,  to  give  the  air 
force  equal  standing  with  the  Army  and 
Navy?  Why  the  wfiasellng  compromise  re- 
ported worked  out  ih  the  War  Department, 
whereby  the  air  fore;  will  have  "partial  au- 
tonomy" within  the  Army,  with  a  mere  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Vj/^ar  for  air? 

We  think  even  a  Ifiyman  can  dope  out  the 
right  answer  to  that  one,  and  that  the  an- 
swer Is:  Human  natuile.  Most  Army  and  Navy 
bigwigs  humanly  hate  the  idea  of  losing  any 
thority.  Naturally  they  can  figure  out  end- 
less explanations  to  show  why  the  air  force 
should  be  parked  below  the  salt. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  Britain 
and  Germany  both  operate  on  the  separate 
air  force  principle,  and  that  the  R.  A.  P. 
and  the  Luftwaffe  are  today  the  two  most 
powerful  and  efficient  fighting  air  forces  In 
the  world.  They  cooperate  100  percent,  by 
all  reports,  with  the  land  and  sea  forces. 
France  worked  on  the  same  principle  before 
It  was  knocked  out  6t  the  war,  and  the  ver- 
dict on  the  French  <iir  force  Is  that  it  was 
O.  K.  except  for  a  little  matter  of  the  French 
politicans  being  too  l^te  with  too  little  equip- 
ment. 

Wouldn't  It  be  wis^  for  us  to  profit  by  this 
example  set  by  the  wbrld's  two  most  success- 
ful air  forces,  and  look  further  into  the  advis- 
ability of  setting  up  our  own  separate  air 
command? 
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Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  speeches 
which  I  made  recently  on  national  de- 
fense: 

SPEECH  BY  THE  HONORABLE  JOSEPH  CLARK 
BALDWIN,  STATION  WOL,  MARCH  30,  1»41, 
WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

The  United  States  today  is  committed  to 
a  definite  policy  in  national  defense.  The 
commitment  was  made  last  fall  by  popular 
vote  in  the  national  election.  It  was  re- 
affirmed a  few  weeks  ago  in  Congress  by  the 
passage  of  the  so-called  lend-lease  bill.  It 
was  reaffirmed  a  few  days  ago,  when  Con- 
gress, by  an  overwhelming  majority,  voted 
$7,000,000,000  to  Implement  the  lend-lease 
bill. 

That  policy,  briefly.  Is  to  provide  certain 
democracies  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East  with 
the  ways  and  means,  either  to  vanquish  the 
declared  enemies  of  the  American  way  of 
life,  or  to  keep  them  occupied  until  America 
Itself  is  sufficiently  prepared  to  stand  off  those 
enemies. 

While  I  strongly  and  most  earnestly  en- 
dorse that  policy,  even  If  I  didn't,  the  time 
for  personal  differences  of  opinion,  and  of  In- 
dividual judgment,  has  passed.  Our  country, 
as  I  say.  Is  committed  to  that  policy.  And 
as  good  Americans,  it  behooves  us  to  unite 
in  insuring  its  success. 

And  let  me  say  this:  My  endorsement  of 
the  lend-lease  bill  during  my  recent  suc- 
cessful March  special  election  campaign  and 
my  vote  in  Congress  for  the  funds  to  make  it 
effective,  were  based  on  a  deep  conviction 
that  the  only  way  to  keep  war  away  from 
this  hemisphere,  was  to  provide  others  with 
the  means  to  handle  the  present  declared 
enemies  to  our  way  of  life. 

Now  I  submit  that  lip-service  to  any  policy, 
foreign  or  domestic,  achieves  no  effective 
result.  Moral  support  did  not  save  Aus- 
tria. Moral  support  did  not  save  Czecho- 
slovakia. Moral  support  did  not  save  Poland. 
Nor  did  It  save  France.  And  because  Eng- 
land's support  to  these  nations,  so  Important 
to  her  own  national  defense,  came  too  late,  or 
not  at  all,  modern  war  In  all  Its  hideous 
devastation,  came  to  the  British  Isles. 

We  must  not  repeat  Great  Britain's  mis- 
take. We  must  act,  and  act  promptly.  And 
this,  I  repeat,  does  not  mean  lip-service  to 
the  cause  of  American  defense  through  aid 
to  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Yvigoslavla,  and 
China.  It  does  not  mean  the  loaning  of 
money,  which  we  know  cannot  be  repaid, 
and  which  the  last  war  proved  would  serve 
to  absorb  our  own  defense  products,  and 
place  our  own  defense  supplies  under  the 
control  of  foreign  purchasing  commissions. 

What  it  means  is  bullets,  and  shells,  and 
guns,  and  cannons,  and  tanks,  and  ships, 
and  airplanes,  and  food.  And  it  does  not 
mean  providing  these  things  tomorrow,  or 
next  week,  or  next  year.  It  means  providing 
them  today. 

I  admit,  my  friends,  that  this  is  a  gigantic 
task.  I  admit  there  are  risks  Involved.  But 
I  am  convinced  that  the  alternative  Is  so 


awful — and  I  use  this  word  literally  and  de- 
liberately— ^that  there  must  be  no  hesitation. 

Well,  we  have  taken  the  first  steps.  We 
have  enacted  the  necessary  legislation  and 
provided  by  law  the  necessary  funds. 

The  next  steps,  it  seems  to  me,  are  obvious. 
First,  we  must  produce  the  goods  and  then  we 
must 'deliver  them. 

That  we  can  produce  the  goods,  both  you 
and  I  know.  The  capital  is  there  and  the 
labor  Is  there.  That  these  two  elements  of 
our  industrial  set-up  function  and  function 
promptly  and  efficiently.  Is  primarily  the 
business  of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. That  the  Executive  will  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  people 
In  this  task  I  have  no  doubt.  There  must  be 
no  strikes  and  there  must  be  no  profiteering. 
There  must  be  action.  And  we  will  stand 
behind  the  President  in  achieving  It,  for  ottr 
way  of  life  Is  at  stake. 

That  we  can  deliver  the  goods  presents  a 
more  difficult  problem.  For  there  are  both 
physical  obstacles  and  national  risks  Involved. 
But  again,  It  must  be  done,  or  the  whole 
policy  of  national  defense,  to  which  we  are 
committed  fails — and  fails  hideously. 

If  we  produce  the  goods,  as  I  am  sure  we 
will,  the  docks  of  the  eastern  and  western 
seaboards  of  our  country  will  shortly  be  plied 
high  with  the  material  the  present  outposte 
of  our  democracy  so  sorely  need.  Today,  the 
nations  in  question  are  themselves  trans- 
porting this  material  to  its  ultimate  destina- 
tion. It  is  my  fervent  prayer  that  they  will 
continue  to  do  so.  But  should  the  day  come 
when  these  goods,  the  use  of  which  by  these 
nations  we  have  decided  is  vital  to  our  own 
defense,  remain  on  our  docks  undelivered, 
then  I  say  we  must  deliver  them  whatever 
the  risks. 

I  believe  this  can  be  done  by  meeting  these 
nations  half  way,  both  literally  and  figura- 
tively. I  believe  that  acting  under  the  exist- 
ing neutrality  laws,  we  can  convoy  thte  mate- 
rial at  least  half  way  across  the  ocean.  This 
would  speed  up  delivery,  and  Increase  the 
guaranty  of  delivery.  Whether  this  is  the 
solution  or  not,  I  am  convinced  of  one  thing, 
and  that  is  that  these  goods  must  n6t  lie  idle 
on  our  docks,  and  must  reach  their  ultimate 
defense  destination.  No  war  wae  ever  won. 
no  defense  policy  can  ever  succeed,  with  vital 
war  materials  lying  unused  on  a  dock. 

ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  STUDENT  SELF-GOVERNMENT 
ASSOClA'nON  OF  BROOKLYN  COLLEGE,  WEDNES- 
DAY, APRIL   23,   1941 

I  think  my  acceptance  of  your  invitation  to 
appear  here  this  morning  was  prompted  as 
much  as  anything  by  the  stated  subject  of 
your  conference — A  Democratic  World  at 
Peace.  For  I  am  convinced  that  the  greatest 
contribution  this  Nation  can  make  to  pres- 
ent world  conditions  Is  to  stand  in  its  might 
for  peace.  I  have  said  publicly  before,  and 
repeat  here  again  with  as  much  emphasis  as 
I  can,  that  we  have  suyed  out  of  every  peace 
and  gotten  into  every  war,  and  I  want  to  re- 
verse that  picture. 

But  any  such  conviction  implies  the  as- 
sumption by  the  United  States  of  a  powerful 
part  In  world  peace.  And  because  I  believe 
that  our  Nation  will  never  be  able  to  play 
this  role,  so  Important  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  neighbors,  If  she  avoids  her  current  re- 
Bponslbilltles  In  the  present  war.  I  accepted 
your  Invitation  to  tell  you  what  I  think  these 
responsibilities  to  be,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Peace  does  not  just  happen.  Treaties,  in- 
ternational laws,  neutrality  acts  do  not  pre- 
serve a  nation's  peace,  as  many  countries  in 
Europ>e  today  have  learned  to  their  sorrow. 
No,  my  friends,  modern  peace  must  be  ag- 
gressive. Peace-loving  peoples  must  protect 
their  peace  by  vigorous  and  affirmative  action. 

You.  yourselves,  must  have  had  this  in 
mind  when  you  called  this  conference  and 
provided  in  your  program  your  "Triple  A  for 
Peace  and  Democracy." 
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I  note  th»t  the  first  of  these  Is:  "MI  m»- 
terlftl  aid  to  nations  resisting  aggression." 
And  I  am  curlcxw  as  to  Just  what  you  really 
mean  by  that.  Because  If  you  really  mean 
what  you  say.  then  you  mxut  be  prepared 
to  face  certain  risks  Involved. 

Ify  own  approach  to  what  amounts  to  the 
nme  conclusion  Is  "All  material  aid  to  na- 
tions important  for  the  defense  of  America." 
And  In  this  cause  I  am  prepared  to  face  the 
risks  involved. 

Now,  this  may  sound  cold-blooded  to  you. 
It  Is  cold-blooded.  There  Is  not  an  lota  of 
sentiment  In  It.  While  I  may.  and  do,  admire 
the  Greeks  and  the  Chinese  and  the  British 
In  their  present  gallant  light  against  aggres- 
sion, my  concern  Is  primarily  the  defense  of 
our  own  country,  so  that  she  will  be  able  to 
stand  in  her  might  for  the  establishment  of  a 
just  and  democratic  peace. 

To  this  end,  we  have  a  declared  American 
foreign  and  defense  policy,  by  act  of  Congress, 
representing  all  of  you.  That  policy,  briefly, 
is  to  provide  our  friends  with  ways  and  means 
either  to  vanquish  our  enemies  or  to  hold 
them  off  until  we  ourselves  are  able  to  handle 
the  situation.  The  avowed  purpose  of  that 
policy  is  to  keep  this  Nation  at  peace  and 
to  so  firmly  establish  and  maintain  o\ir  own 
democracy  that  no  nation  will  be  able  to 
block  our  progress.  I  firmly  believe  that  this 
Is  a  right  policy  and  that  It  can  be  made 
effective.  But.  right  or  wrong,  we  are.  as  I 
have  said,  committed  to  it.  And  right  or 
wrong,  it  can  never  be  made  effective  in  dis- 
unity or  without  prompt  and  vigorous  action. 

On  various  phases  of  that  policy  your  Gov- 
ernment has  already  acted.  The  Selective 
Service  Act  was  part  of  it.  The  lend-lease  bill 
was  part  of  It.  The  extension  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  Greenland  was  part  of  It.  The 
selziire  of  the  ships  of  the  dictator  nations 
which  were  within  our  ports  was  part  of  It. 
The  creation  of  the  various  defense  agencies, 
national  and  hemispheric,  was  part  of  It. 
The  new  tax  bills  are  part  of  it.  And  I  tell 
you  that  those  irreconcilables  who  still  seek 
to  divide  the  Nation  on  effective  p\u-sult  of 
that  declared  policy  will  bear  a  heavy  re- 
sponaibUlty  if  the  growing  might  of  our 
Nation  is  undermined  by  the  eventual  failure 
of  this  policy  to  which  we  are  committed. 
Even  Gen.  Hugh  8.  Johnson,  a  bitter  op- 
ponent of  the  adoption  of  ova  present  policy, 
said  In  his  column  in  the  New  Work  World- 
Telegram  last  Monday:  "The  time  to  debate 
that  has  passed." 

For  there  is  much  more  yet  to  be  done. 
Under  that  policy,  we  have  obligated  our- 
selves to  a  production  of  material  heretofore 
undreamed  of.  If  we  are  to  be  successful, 
we  must  not  only  provide  war  material  for 
Great  Britain,  Greece,  and  China  in  vast 
quantities  but  at  record  speed.  We  must 
also  provide  far  vaster  quantities  for  our 
own  defenses  here  at  home  And  no  labor 
disputes  or  profiteering  or  failure  on  the 
part  of  employer  or  employees  to  recognize 
that  they  are  the  defenders  of  democracy 
quite  as  much  as  any  soldier  or  sailor  In  any 
camp  or  on  any  ship,  must  be  allowed  to 
wreck  this  program. 

Finally,  we  must  see  to  it  that  these  war 
materials  are  delivered  to  their  ultimate  de- 
fense destinations.  There  are  those  who  will 
tell  3rou  that  American  convoys  for  American 
goods,  to  be  used  for  American  defense  pur- 
poees.  will  Inevitably  lead  to  war.  They  told 
you  that  passage  of  the  lend-lease  bill,  with 
Its  provision  for  repairing  belligerent  ships 
In  one  neutral  shipyards,  contrary  to  the 
international  law.  would  mean  war.  And  It 
would  have  25  years  ago.  They  told  you  the 
•elzure  of  the  dictator  ships  In  our  ports 
would  mean  war.  And  It  would  have  25  years 
•go.  They  told  you  that  mobilization  of  our 
manpower  under  the  Selective  Service  Act 


would  mean  war.  And  it  would  have  25  years 
ago.  Indeed,  Germany  still  claims  that  the 
Russian  mobilization  was  what  started  the 
last  war. 

But  they  don't  point  out  to  you  that  these 
so-called  violations  of  International  law  have 
not  led  to  war  because  the  dictator  nations. 
as  a  matter  of  record,  no  longer  recognize 
international  law,  and  that  they  declare  war 
or  engage  In  war  when  and  where  they  want 
to,  not  because  of  the  acts  or  policies  of  any 
other  nation  but  in  spite  of  them. 

They  don't  remind  you  that  Norway  and 
Holland  and  Belgium  and  Denmark  and  Al- 
bania and  Greece  sought  unsuccessfully  to 
remain  neutral  and  at  peace.  And  that,  if 
and  when  the  dictator  nations  want  to  make 
war  on  the  United  States,  no  strict  neutrality 
on  our  part  is  going  to  prevent  them. 

Nor  do  they  remind  you  that  you  are  being 
taxed  97.000.000.000  to  Implement  the  lease- 
lend  bill  and  that  if  the  goods  considered 
necessary  for  our  own  defense,  which  are 
purchased  with  that  money  shoxild  be  sunk 
en  route,  it  is  equivalent  of  dropping  that 
money  of  yours  and  mine  into  the  ocean. 

I  tell  you,  my  friends,  that  the  first  step 
for  "a  democratic  world  at  peace,"  so  far  as 
you  and  I  are  concerned,  is  vigorous  and 
prompt  action  by  a  united  people  on  our 
declared  foreign  defense  policy. 

The  second  point  in  the  program  of  your 
conference  is  in  fact  two-fold.  "Adequate 
national  defense — military  and  social. "  I 
have  already  spoken  of  the  military  side.  We 
have  passed  the  Selective  Service  Act  and  I, 
of  course,  endorse  it,  although  I  hope  to  see 
the  age  brackets  changed  to  18  to  25.  with 
the  right  to  serve  before  or  after  completion 
of  a  man's  education  We  have  appropriated 
billions  for  materials,  guns,  tanks,  air- 
planes, shells,  and  ships.  And  I  have  pointed 
out  the  vital  importance  of  speed  and  coop- 
eration between  capital  and  labor  in  their 
production. 

As  to  "social"  defense,  I  have  always  main- 
tained that  the  creation  of  a  contented  com- 
munity is  essential  to  the  presarvatlon  of  any 
form  of  government  and  ceri:alnly  the  only 
excuse  for  a  democracy  is  the  establishment 
as  fast  and  as  successfully  as  possible  of  such 
a  community. 

Of  course,  first  things  should  and  must 
come  first.  In  order  to  protuct  our  democ- 
racy from  its  enemies  abroad,  we  will  all  of 
us  have  to  make  some  sacrifices.  But  this 
should  not  and  must  not  mean  sacrificing 
progress  already  made  or  side-stepping  any  of 
the  principles  of  social  reforms  projected  or 
established.  Our  democracy,  for  instance, 
would  be  in  as  much,  if  not  more,  danger 
from  within  as  from  without  were  we  to  pass 
It  on  to  a  future  generation  which  had  been 
deprived  of  the  standards  of  education  we 
have  set  ourselves. 

I  might  say  here  that  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Constitution  Convention  of  1938,  where 
I  was  chairman  of  the  housing  committee,  I 
sponsored  and  spent  weeks  and  months  writ- 
ing and  debating  the  housing  amendment  to 
our  State  constitution,  which  the  people 
adopted,  and  under  which  much  of  the 
low-cost  housing  in  this  city  is  now  being 
built.  I  assure  you  I  would  resent  most  bit- 
terly any  Interruption  under  the  guise  of 
an  emergency  of  the  program  this  amend- 
ment made  possible. 

About  the  last  point  in  your  program. 
''Academic  Freedom.  Civil  Liberties,  and 
Rights  of  Labor."  I  feel  quite  as  strongly  as 
you  do.  Too  often  in  the  past  have  we  ar- 
rested progress  with  emergency  legislation. 
There  is  now  before  the  House,  for  instance, 
a  so-called  wire-tapping  bill.  I  claim  that 
it  abridges  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  civil 
liberties.  We  used  to  say  that  "a  man's 
home  Is  bis  castle."    I  fall  to  see  why  It  Is 


any  better  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the 
home  via  a  telephone  wire  than  via  a  front 
door.  No  doubt  there  will  be  many  such 
measiu^s,  but  I  promise  you  I  shall  oppose 
them. 

On  the  constructive  side,  I  do  think  that 
labor  might  be  protected  from  public  mis- 
understandings and  the  abuse  of  its  rights 
by  unscrupuloxis  labor  leaders,  politicians,  or 
employers  by  sound  legislation.  The  Mexi- 
can Government  has  recently  enacted  legis- 
lation for  a  "cooling  off"  period  before  strikes. 
And  there  is  a  bill  which  may  come  before 
the  House  next  week,  the  Vinson  bill,  which 
approaches  this  problem  much  the  same  way, 
apparently,  as  the  Mexican  Government  did. 
It  is  not  in  final  form  as  yet,  so  I  can't  dis- 
cuss Its  merits  or  demerits  in  detail,  or  say 
definitely  how  I  shall  vote  on  it.  But  the 
principle  seems  to  he  sound. 

And  then  in  protecting  labor  we  must  not 
forget  that  free  enterprise  is  essential  to  any 
labor  movement. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  make  this  appeal  to 
you  on  all  these  points  in  your  program.  De- 
bate and  discussion  are  essential  to  progress, 
but  mere  lip  service  to  a  cause  never  pro- 
duced anything.  Some  youth  organizations 
have  specialized  in  what  they  can  get  out  of 
democracy  for  youth.  I  appeal  to  you  to 
make  your  slogan  "What  can  we  contribute 
to  democracy?"  If  you  who  are  young  work 
at  democracy.  I  ar  confident  that  our  democ- 
racy will  remain  successful,  and  that  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  we  will  have  "a  demo- 
cratic world  at  peace."  The  surest  guaran- 
tee that  none  of  us  will  have  to  die  for  de- 
mocracy tomorrow  is  that  more  of  us  will 
live  for  democracy  today. 


Regulation  of  Freight  Forwarders 
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Mr.  VOORms  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  request  of  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, I  am  pleased  to  include  with 
my  remarks  the  following  letter: 

WHrrriEK,  Caut.,  April  16,  1941. 
Representative   Jerry   Voohhis, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  you  with  reference 
to  Senate  bill  No.  210,  and  House  bill  No. 
3684.  both  for  the  regulation  of  freight  for- 
warders. As  a  large  shipper  of  merchandise 
In  the  furniture  line  from  eastern  markets, 
I  believe  that  these  bills  in  their  entirety 
are  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
furniture  merchants  as  well  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer.  Less-than-carload  rates  ap- 
plied to  pool-car  shipments  would  Increase 
the  rate  by  200  percent,  which  Increase  It 
wovUd  be  necessary  to  pass  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

I  respectfully  request  that  this  communi- 
cation be  written  into  and  made  a  part  of 
the  Record  in  opposition  to  the  bills  above 
mentioned.  I  would  appreciate  a  personal 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  this  protest. 
Yours  truly, 

H.  J.  Perrt. 


A  Bill  To  Encourage  More  Ships 
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Steel  Production 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    MOBILE    PRESS 
REGISTER  OF  APRIL  27,   1941 


Mr.  BOYKIN.  ikr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Mobile  Press  Register  of  April  27,  1941: 

[From  the  Mobile  Press  Register  of  April  27, 
19411 1 

A    BILL    TO    ENCOXniAGE    MORE    SHIPS 

Ships  and  more  ships  are  the  crying  need 
of  America  and  Britain  today  to  successfully 
combat  the  Axis  in  the  battle  of  the  Atlantic. 
On  the  outcome  of  this  naval  warfare,  which 
has  gone  on  ceaselessly  since  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  will  depend.  In  all  probability,  the 
final  outcome  of  the  war. 

The  Nazi  blockade  unquestionably  has  made 
serious  inroads  on  British  shipping.  Britain 
looks  to  America  for  replacements  of  ships. 
Some  months  ago  the  Maritime  Commission 
declared  flatly  that  An^erlca's  merchant  ma- 
rine had  no  more  shlp^e  which  coxild  be  con- 
verted to  the  use  of  Great  Britain.  All  avail- 
able cargo  vessels,  the  Maritime  Authority 
set  forth,  were  needed  to  convey  raw  mate- 
rials to  the  United  States. 

Seriousness  of  the  situation  in  regard  to 
the  shortage  of  ships  Id  reflected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  frt^ntic  efforts  to  build 
cargo  vessels  in  mass  quantities  and  the  ad- 
ministration's decision  to  requisition  German, 
Italian,  and  Danish  ships  seized  in  American 
ports  for  our  own  or  Britain's  use. 

It  is  national  selftpreservation  for  the 
United  States  to  exhailst  every  means  of  ter- 
minating the  shortage  of  ships.  Such  is  the 
object  of  a  bill  by  Representative  Frank  Boy- 
kin  now  pending  before  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  Committee.  The  measure  would  en- 
courage private  shipping  interests  to  supple- 
ment the  Government'^  efforts  to  build  more 
ships  by  aUowlng  unsubsldized  lines  to  set 
up  tax-free  construction  reserve  funds  for 
building  new  vessels.  The  Government-sub- 
sidized lines  were  favored  in  this  manner  last 
year  and  the  Boykln  bill  would  simply  extend 
a  similar  privilege  to  shipping  companies  not 
receiving  financial  support  from  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Waterman  Line  and  other  unsub- 
sldized companies  thus  would  be  encouraged 
to  build  new  ships  and  additional  obsolete 
tonnage  could  be  tiirned  over  to  Britain. 

Even  in  ordinary  times  there  would  be 
sound  arguments  for  the  fairness  of  the 
measure  introduced  by  Representative  Boy- 
kin.  In  this  time  of  grave  national  emer- 
gency there  can  be  no  logical  contention  ad- 
vanced against  the  measxire  when  the  need 
of  new  tonnage  is  paramount.  Congress 
should  pass  the  Boykln  bill  without  quibbling 
and  without  delay. 
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Mr.  SCHULTE.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  few  days  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
criticism  about  the  ability  of  the  manu- 
facturing plants  in  the  United  States  to 
meet  the  demand  made  upon  them  in 
this  defense  program.    I  shall  speak  now 
about  one  cf  the  industries  located  in 
my  district,  which  is  the  largest  manu- 
facturing district  in  the  world,  and  I  read 
from  a  recent  newspaper  article: 
UNTrED    States    Steel    Output    Tops    Total 
German       Production — Chairman       Olds 
Shows  Stereopticon  Slides  or  Company's 
Defense  Work 

HoBOKEN,  N.  J..  May  5. — One  American  com- 
pany. United  States  Steel  Corporation,  is 
turning  out  steel  faster  than  all  the  mills  m 
Germany,  the  company's  board  chairman, 
In-lng  S.  Olds,  disclosed  to  stockholders  today. 
This  rate  of  steel  making,  he  said,  equaled 
the  combined  production  of  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  and  Belgium  In  1939. 

In  the  first  3  months  of  this  year,  said  Olds, 
rolled  and  finished  steel  products  were  turned 
out  by  United  States  Steel  at  100.9  percent 
of  the  total  capacity  previously  believed 
possible. 

Olds  showed  the  small  group  of  sissembled 
stockholders  62  stereopticon  slides  of  the 
company's  defense  work  in  explanation,  he 
told  his  audience: 

"United  States  Steel  corporation  Is  build- 
ing cruisers,  destroyers,  merchantmen,  and 
tankers.  It  is  producing  armor  and  protec- 
tive deck  plate  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  military  and  naval  expansion  program; 
it  is  manxifacturing  shell  forgings,  unloaded 
shells  and  bombs  of  various  sizes;  it  is  send- 
ing large  quantities  of  steel  to  Great  Britain 
and  Canada;  it  is  supplying  a  steady  flow  of 
steel  to  manufacturers  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  who  have  taken  contracts  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  under  the  defense  program; 
and  its  oceangoing  steamers  are  bringing 
strategic  materials  from  distant  foreign 
parts  to  meet  defense  needs." 

ore  requirements  heavy 
Concerning  details  of  the  corporation's  na- 
tional-defense work.  Olds  said: 

"To  meet  heavy  demands  for  national  de- 
fense, it  is  estimated  that  1941  ore  require- 
ments from  the  Lake  Superior  district  will 
exceed  75.000,000  tons.  The  previous  peak 
was  in  1929  when  65,000,000  tons  were 
shipped  from  the  district.  Equipment  neces- 
sary to  ore  mining  is  being  utilized  to  ca- 
pacity. 

"As  a  result  of  national-defense  demands 
for  electric  furnace  steel  (high-grade  aUoy) 
we  are  speeding  expansion  of  output  by  new 
Installations  having  an  annual  capacity  of 
100,000  tons. 

Olds  told  stockholders  that  United  States 
Steel  is  ready  to  expand  at  any  time  the 
Government  deems  necessary. 


Current  production.  If  continued  at  the 
same  rate,  will  surpass  not  only  the  produc- 
tion of  German  steel  mllla  but  equal  the 
combined  before-the-war  production  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgivim,  Olds 
declared. 

"Today  the  advancement  of  the  national- 
defense  program  should  rank  foremost  in 
the  minds  of  everyone."  he  asserted.  "The 
corporation  has  not  deviated  from  its  policy 
of  cooperation  to  the  fullest  extent  with  the 
Federal  Government  and  in  making  avail- 
able to  the  Government  its  plants  and  re- 
sources for  the  early  attainment  of  an  ade- 
quate national  preparedness. 

"We  do  not  know  to  what  extent,  if  any. 
additional  steel-making  and  finishing  facili- 
ties may  be  found  necessary  to  meet  the  steel 
requirements  of  future  years,  but  when  that 
need  Is  established,  the  stockholders  of  the 
corporation  may  rest  assured  that  the 
corporation  will  be  ready  to  ass\une  its  proper 
share  of  the  added  task." 

Noting  that  Leon  Henderson,  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  had  agreed  that  an 
increase  in  steel  prices  might  be  warranted. 
Olds  asserted: 

"It  seems  clear  that  a  govermnental  price 
policy  would  not  be  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  country  if  the  consequence  thereof 
should  be  to  restrict  production  by  such  an 
essential  industry  as  steel     •     •     *. 

"Furthermore,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  propriety  of  the  steel  industry 
earning  a  fair  return  on  its  Investment  when 
operating  at  full  capacity  especially  when 
consideration  is  given  to  the  fluctuating 
character  of  the  demand  for  steel  and  to  the 
fact  that  over  the  last  decade  the  return  on 
the  investment  in  the  steel  Industry  has  been 
a  most  meager  one." 


Commends  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion  and  National  Youth  Administration 
in  Massachusetts 
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LETTER  FROM  B4AYOR  ROGER  L.  PUTNAM. 
OF  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  AND  TWO  RES- 
OLUTIONS 


Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  resolutions: 

SPRiNcmxD,  MASS.,  May  5,  1941. 
Hon.  Joseph  E.  Caset, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Joe:  Last  Saturday  afternoon  the 
Western  Massachusetts  Association  of  Mayors. 
Selectmen,  and  County  Commissioners,  of 
which  I  am  president,  had  the  biggest  meet- 
ing in  its  history.  At  that  meeting  they 
passed  the  two  enclosed  resolutions. 
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As  •  Representative  of  the  SUte  of  Massa- 
chtuetts  In  Waahlngton.  I  know  you  will  be 
Interested  in  these  resolutlona,  and  so  I  am 
passing  them  on  to  you  for  yoxir  Information. 

Yours  very  truly, 

ROGEH,  Mayor. 

Resolved.  That  the  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration be  continued  in  its  present  form 
for  the  fiscal  year  of  1942  and  that  em- 
phasis be  placed  in  the  elasticity  of  opera- 
tions with  particular  reference  to  national- 
defense  projects. 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that 
a  vote  of  commendation  be  given  to  the 
present  administrator,  Denis  W.  Delaney,  of 
the  Work  Projects  Administration  program 
In  Massachusetts  for  its  service  to  the  indi- 
vidual counties,  cities,  and  towns  during  the 
past  year. 

Resolved.  That  the  conference  of  mayors, 
selectmen,  and  county  commissioners  In 
meeting  at  Westover  Field,  Chlcopee  Falls, 
Mass.,  commends  the  excellent  work  experi- 
ence training  program  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  in 
Massachusetts  and  Its  assistance  to  our  cities 
and  towns  under  the  able  and  effective  direc- 
tion of  State  Administrator  John  L.  Donovan, 
Jr. 

We  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  expand  further  this  worth-while  program 
in  Massachusetts  in  order  that  our  youth 
may  obtain  needed  work  experience  in  the 
mechanical  and  other  trades  to  prepare  for 
the  national-defense  emergency. 


Alabama -Coosa  RiYcrs,  Ga.  add  Ala. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON  BIBB  GRAVES.  REP- 
RESENTING THE  CITY  OF  MONTGOM- 
ERY. ALA. 


Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  statement  of 
Hon.  Bibb  Graves,  made  at  a  hearing 
held  on  Monday,  April  28.  1941,  before 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  In  connecU<m  with  the  pro- 
posed improvement  of  the  Alabama- 
Coosa  Rivers.  Ga.  and  Ala. : 

Mr.  Geavks.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen 
of  the  board,  no  man  has  greater  respect, 
admiration  for.  and  confidence  in  this  elite 
corps  of  the  American  Army  than  I.  I  would 
believe  that  statement  if  I  should  go  Into  a 
rehashing  of  the  able,  sound  arguments  here 
presented. 

I  shall  try  to  direct  your  attention  to  one 
or  two  things  suggested  in  this  report  that 
have  not  been  enlarged  upon. 

I  will  read  about  three  or  four  lines  from 
the  report.  As  to  a  rallying  point,  the  dis- 
trict engineer  finds  that  changes  in  economic 
conditions  warrant  a  change  in  the  recom- 
mendations and  believes  that  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Alabama-Coosa  Basin  for  naviga- 
tion, power,  and  flood  control  is  now  economi- 
cally Justified  and  he  f\irther  recommends 
~~tte  ultimate  plan  of  development,  the 
principal  features  of  which  are — and  I  will 
not  go  into  them  because  they  are  familiar 
to  you. 


The  district  engineer  admits  his  partiality 
or,  rather,  his  conservatism,  by  saying  that 
the  power  development  at  selected  sites  can 
be  sold  at  a  somewhat  lower  rate  without 
nxilllfying  the  economic  Justification  of  the 
ultimate  plan. 

The  district  engineer  suggests  that  pro- 
vision for  changing  freight  rates  should  fur- 
nish a  valuable  assistance  to  the  efforts  to 
lnd\istriallze  this  section. 

The  people  of  Alabama  and  of  Georgia  are 
particularly  gratified  at  the  result  of  the  fight 
they  have  made  on  freight  rates.  Since  this 
report  was  filed  in  August  of  last  year  there 
have  been  more  than  3,000  freight  rates  from 
the  South  to  the  North  reduced.  As  a  result 
of  that,  Birmingham  coke  is  moving  to  Cleve- 
land; Pittsboirgh-plus  has  been  abolished. 

I  callyour  attention  to  the  things  that  are 
known  to  all  men,  especially  to  you;  that 
the  thing  suggested  brings  about  the  result. 
In  other  words.  If  we  get  a  freight-rate  ad- 
justment, there  will  be  marked  Improvement 
of  economic  conditions.  Witness  what  the 
freight-rate  proposition  was  when  this  was 
first  undertaken:  The  Birmingham  district 
was  operating  at  17  percent  of  capacity,  the 
lowest  of  any  territory  in  America,  but  since 
the  winning  of  the  case  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  the  Birmingham  dis- 
trict, after  the  abolition  of  Flttsbiu^h-plus, 
never  operated  at  less  than  the  second  high- 
est. That  Is  a  conclusion  reached  from  the 
suggestion  that  our  district  engineer  makes 
that  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention. 

Another  thought  that  I  would  like  you  to 
dwell  upon  Is  this: 

This  Is  not  a  local  or  a  sectional  or  a 
Georgia -Alabama  proposition.  It  is  a  Nation- 
wide propoaitlon,  and  If  It  were  not  a  Na- 
tion-wide proposition,  we  would  not  have  a 
right  to  ask  the  United  States  Government 
to  do  anything  about  it. 

We  have  Invested  hundreds  of  muiions  of 
dollars  In  the  inland  waterways. 

This  is  the  greatest  feeder  of  any  unde- 
veloped, possible  feeding  line  today.  The 
necessity  of  it  I  will  show  you  here. 

About  3  years  ago,  nearly,  Jvut  about  the 
last  of  my  last  term,  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  Alabama  sent  an  expert  to  Chi- 
cago to  investigate  rates  on  tood  from 
Chicago  to  Gadsden,  Ala.,  and  Rome,  Ga., 
and  from  Chicago  to  the  leading  ports  of 
Europe. 

Just  as  the  Senator  told  you  about  wheal. 
one  barge  saved  $1,500;  that  figure  is  before 
you.  Of  course,  ocean  rates  now  are  all-out 
but  on  peacetime  figures  it  coses  53  percent 
more  to  ship  a  hundredweight  of  wheat  from 
Chicago  to  Gadsden  than  it  did  to  ship  a 
hundredweight  of  wheat  to  Liverpool,  Ham- 
burg, or  to  Bremen. 

We  have,  ais  they  told  you.  a  great  cotton 
mill  in  Gadsden.  How  can  it  compete  with 
Lancaster,  England,  in  International  busi- 
ness, when  they  are  hitting  us  over  the  head 
with  our  own  bread,  when  it  is  costing,  as 
I  say,  53  percent  more  to  bring  our  wheat  to 
us  than  it  does  to  take  it  to  Europe. 

How  can  the  great  steel  works  compete 
with  the  Saar  plants,  or  the  Birmingham 
plants  in  England?  They  can't  overcome 
what  England  overcame  when  she  dug  a  ditch 
around  Niagwa  Falls  and  got  through  water 
rates  to  European  ports. 

That  concerns  Gadsden  and  it  concerns 
Rome. 

I  want  to  show  you  what  the  wheat  farm- 
ers in  Kansas,  in  peacetime,  to  get  to  the 
markets  of  the  world  had  to  sell  on  the  basis 
of  Liverpool  wheat;  they  had  to  get  it  to 
water  and  send  it  to  the  other  side  of  the 
world  and  compete  with  the  labor  of  Russia 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  it  coiold 
not  be  done. 

We  have  a  market  of  our  own  right  here. 

This  is  a  national  proposition  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  as  much  interested  in 
It  as  Is  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  and  the 
wheat  raiser  is  as  much  Interested  In  It  as 
the  bread  eater  Is. 


We  have  put  these  hundreds  of  millions  on 
the  inland  waterway.    Let's  finish  the  system. 

I  have  practically  no  time  in  which  to  talk 
to  you.  I  want  to  say  a  lot.  What  I  want 
to  say  particularly  is  that  we  are  to  be  con- 
structive and  not  destructive.  I  have  said 
that  time  and  again  and  I  have  said,  too, 
time  and  time  again,  that  the  conscience  of 
America  will  never  permit  the  using  the  taxes 
of  the  railroad  companies  to  tear  down  the 
business  of  the  railroad  companies. 

You  gentlemen,  representing  this  great 
arm  of  our  Government,  must  recognize  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
cently given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Jurisdiction  over  water  rates  and 
you  must  assume  that  they  are  going  to 
exercise  that  power;  they  are  going  to  make 
transport  not  competitive  but  complement- 
ary. They  have  the  power,  now,  and  you 
must  not  assume  that  that  arm  of  the  Gov- 
errmient.  Just  invested  with  that  power, 
would  permit  the  use  of  a  waterway  to  de- 
stroy something  that  is  Indispensable  to 
America.  It  will  be  complementary,  not 
competitive,  and  the  Congress  has  done  its 
duty  and  has  given  this  power  to  this  body 
to  exercise  and  take  care  of  that. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  power  companies. 
We  must  not  destroy  them. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  report  puts  In 
the  locks  and  all  as  transportation  cost. 

There  is  room  for  us  all  to  live  construc- 
tively, not  to  be  destructive. 

Now,  one  more  thought,   gentlemen: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
recently  appointed  an  Interregional  high- 
way committee.  It  Is  known  to  all  that  we 
are  looking  to  the  aftermath  of  this  great 
emergency;  that  there  must  be  something 
ready  by  which  to  absorb  the  millions  of 
idle  men  and  of  idle  manpower  turned  loose 
in  the  factories  and  from  the  Army,  and 
whatnot,  with  nothing  to  do.  There  must 
be  something  to  absorb  the  idle  industrial 
power,  and  we  are  already  locking  to  that, 
and  I  dare  say — I  happen  to  represent  the 
South;  there  are  five  members  on  that  com- 
mittee— I  dare  say  I  will  have  much  con- 
ference with  you  gentlemen  concerning  that 
before  very  long.  I  have  your  military  roads, 
and  so  forth,  already  furnished.  Just  as  we 
supply  that  cushion  to  absorb  the  shock  so 
we  must  see  that  this  sort  of  thing  will 
absorb  some  of  that  shock  that  we  have 
heretofore  experienced,  and  we  are  asking 
you  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Congress,  not 
to  say:  No,  you  shall  not  consider  this 
matter.  We  are  asking  you  to  put  It  on 
its  way  and  when  the  time  comes  for  Con- 
gress to  take  care  of  the  shock,  It  will  be 
ready.  Just  as  on  the  highway  proposition; 
we  will  not  have  the  debacle  we  had  before. 

This  is  a  national  proposition,  a  propo- 
sition to  take  care  of  what  is  to  come. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  no  more  time. 

Colonel  Bain.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Governor. 


Lon  Folger 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  NORTH  cabolina 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  7.  1941 


Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
pay  a  simple  tribute  to  my  friend.  I 
have  known  Lon  Folger  from  the  year 
1909,  when  he  entered  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.   He  at  once  proved  to  be 
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a  leader  In  his  student  days.  His  judg- 
ment and  his  counsel  were  always  sought. 
He  impressed  all  with  his  earnestness 
and  sincerity,  later  taking  his  place  along 
with  leaders  of  our  great  State.  Lon  Fol- 
ger was  faithful  to  the  interests  of  his 
people  to  the  smallest  detail,  but  he  placed 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  above  all  local 
or  personal  consideration.  He  has  ren- 
dered the  highest  service  to  our  State 
and  Nation,  and  his  name  will  forever  be 
connected  with  those  that  have  served 
our  Nation  in  this  critical  hour.  His 
friendship  is  a  priceless  memory.  I  will 
never  forget  his  kindness  to  me.  My  re- 
gard for  him  was  an  affectionate  one. 

The  following  Is  an  article  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily 
News: 

(From  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  DaUy  News  of 
May  4,  1941] 

LON  FOLGER  LEFT  IMPRESSION  ON  THE  HEARTS  OF 
HIS  PEOPLE 

(By  E.  B.  Jeffress) 
Friday  afternoon  Just  as  the  sun  was  going 
behind  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  the 
little  town  of  Dobson.  loving  friends  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  company  of  officials  of 
State  and  Nation  gently  laid  the  remains  of 
Lon  Folger  to  their  last  resting  place.  This 
was  the  community  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  his  great  activity. 

LoN  Folger  was  an  unusual  man.  He  was 
a  true  friend.  Although  a  politician,  his  ad- 
vice coulc*  always  be  safely  followed.  He  al- 
ways hadfthe  Interest  of  the  common  man  at 
heart  He  knew  the  people  of  his  community 
ard  loved  them.  It  will  be  hard  to  replace 
him  in  Congress,  especially  when  men  of 
scund  Judgment  are  so  badly  needed  at 
Washington  to  deal  with  the  problems  that 
affect  every  human  being  in  this  country  and 
the  world. 

LoN  Folger  died  a  poor  man  but  Is  rich  In 
the  love  of  his  fellow  human  beings  for  him. 
He  did  not  care  to  accumvilafe  riches  and  did 
many  an  unknown  act  of  kindness  for  his 
fellowmen  which  was  a  drain  upon  his  pri- 
vate means.  Lon  will  long  be  remembered  by 
the  folks  of  his  district  and  Surry  County  as 
a  man  with  a  great  heart  and  an  understand- 
ing mind.  Had  he  lived  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
he  could  have  continued  In  the  service  In 
Congress  for  many  years.  But  his  long  serv- 
ice In  behalf  of  his  fellowman  had  drained 
his  strength  and  it  is  a  generally  accepted 
theory  that  he  suffered  an  attack  which  in- 
capacitated him  to  handle  his  automobile 
which  resulted  In  the  accident. 

At  his  funeral  Friday  there  was  abundance 
Of  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Ao/al 
display  was  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  State  s 
history.  While  Lon  rests  in  the  quiet  village 
of  Dobson  the  good  work  which  he  did  for 
his  people  will  long  remain  In  their  memory. 
At  the  Jackson  Dey  dinner  in  March  when 
Folger  and  his  coworkers  fought  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion,  the  elimination  of  North 
Carolina's  part  of  the  national  deficit  may  be 
considered  the  high  point  of  his  post  as  na- 
tional committeeman.  The  dinner  brought 
to  the  State  men  high  in  party  affairs  In- 
cluding the  national  chairman,  and  a  large 
number  of  folks  from  Washington. 

Folger  showed  his  ability  when  he  got 
young  Dick  Reynolds  to  take  the  Job  of  rais- 
ing finances  for  the  party,  which  proved  a 
very  fortunate  selection.  Lon  knew  men  and 
knew  how  to  get  them  to  work  for  what  he 
thought  was  right.  He  was  always  close  to 
the  people  and  that,  together  with  his  organ- 
izing ability,  accounted  for  his  remarkable 
success.  He  was  one  politician  that  the 
average  man  could  depend  on.    In  my  years 


connection  with  the  State  highway  work  I 
knew  LoN  well  and  I  learned  to  know  that  he 
knew  his  county  and  he  knew  the  men  in  it. 
He  was  a  qualified  political  leader  because  he 
had  that  rare  trait  so  lacking  In  many  politi- 
cians. He  was  a  warm-hearted  man  and 
close  to  the  people.  They  may  erect  a  great 
monument  to  Lon.  but  no  monviment  can 
surpass  the  real  affection  the  people  have  for 
him. 

[Letter  from  the  Greensboro   (N.  C.)   Dally 

News  of  May  3.  1941] 

congressman  folger 

That  part  of  the  once  imperial  Fifth  North 
Carolina  District  that  stayed  put  when  the 
new  Sixth  was  split  off  has  lost  one  of  the 
most  effective  politicians  who  ever  repre- 
sented it  m  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Alonzo  D.  (Lon)  Folger  would  not  have 
objected  to  being  called  a  politican  instead  of 
a  statesman.  He  knew  his  men  and  issues 
and  worked  at  them  in  a  painstakingly  prac- 
tical fashion. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  Instance  of  Mr. 
Folcer's  ability  to  take  care  of  himself  by 
thinking  a  step  or  so  ahead  of  other  practical 
partisans  was  his  giving  up  an  emergency 
Judgeship  rather  than  to  turn  over  the 
Democratic  national  commltteemanshlp.  He 
wasn't  doing  badly  as  a  Judge,  for  he  was  a 
capable  lawyer,  but  he  knew  where  he  wanted 
to  go.  and  soon  there  he  was. 

A  good  many  congressional  careers  are  the 
result  of  accident.  Not  so  that  of  the  Honor- 
able A.  D.  Folger.  He  wanted  the  post,  went 
out  and  got  it.  and  was  maintaining  his  right 
to  it  when  his  car  crashed  with  him  on  his 
way  to  a  commencement  speech. 

The  special  election  which  is  held  to  select 
his  successor  will  have  to  be  extra  special  If 
it  fills  the  vacancy  with  a  man  who  knows 
more  about  what  representing  a  district  In 
Congress  Is  about. 


The  Selective  Senrice 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  7,  1941 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr,  Speaker,  some 
time  ago  I  received  a  very  intelligent  let- 
ter from  the  head  of  my  home  draft 
board  having  to  do  with  the  operation  of 
the  Selective  Service  and  Training  Act. 

The  questions  and  suggestions  posed 
therein  are.  I  know,  of  value  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  proper  operation  of  this 
important  service  and  I  submitted  them 
to  (jeneral  Hershey  for  his  information 
and  comment  thereon.  I  submit  here- 
with the  letter  mentioned,  together  with 
the  reply  of  General  Hershey: 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  April  18. 1941. 
The  Honorable  Walter  G.  Andrews, 
The  HoiLse  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  a  recent  meeting  of  Local 
Draft  Board  No.  617,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
my  colleague.  Mr.  Roswell  Park,  stated  that 
he  had  had  a  talk  with  you,  followed  by  a 
note,  asking  that  he  advise  you  as  to  com- 
ments and  suggestions  he  nilght  have  rela- 


tive to  the  operation  of  the  selective-service 
law.  This  served  to  remind  me  of  our  pre- 
vious talk  on  this  subject  and  of  my  promise 
to  write  you  on  the  same  subject. 

I  have  been  active  In  this  work  since  the 
start  and  have  given  considerable  time  and 
thought  to  the  problems  constantly  arising 
In  the  selection  of  registrants  for  Army  serv- 
ice. The  following  comments  are  offered 
merely  In  an  attempt  to  Improve  the  process 
involved  and  are.  in  no  sense,  intended  as 
nonconstructive  criticism. 

The  major  difficulties  encountered  by  us 
m  the  front  ranks.  1.  e.,  charged  with  the 
original  problem  of  selection,  are  as  follows: 
1.  The  questionnaire  Itself  needs  revision 
and  clarification,  especially  that  portion 
dealing  with  dependents.  The  question  with 
regard  to  the  financial  assistance  afforded 
such  dependents  by  the  registrant,  and  the 
Independent  resources  of  the  former.  Is 
confusing. 

Many  registrants  think  that  the  word 
"dependent"  means  only  a  wife  or  child. 
Strangely  enough,  others  seem  to  think  that 
the  same  word  applies  to  more  remote  rela- 
tives and  excludes  a  wife  and  child.  A  great 
many  more  have  no  understanding  of  the 
word. 

My  suggestion  in  this  respect  is  that  the 
questionnaire  specifically  ask  whether  the 
registrant  has  a  wife,  child,  father,  or  mother, 
and  what,  if  any.  assistance  is  given  them, 
together  with  the  other  resources  of  such  per- 
son or  persons.  I  would  further  suggest  that. 
Instead  of  referring  to  "other  dependents." 
the  questionnaire  use  the  word  "relatives"  in 
asking  whether  any  such  persons  are  receiving 
help. 

This  may  sound  like  a  mere  detail,  but  my 
experience  has  been  that  time  and  again  the 
questions  with  regard  to  dependents  have 
been  left  entirely  blank  when,  in  fact,  the 
registrant  had  "dependents"  who  were  re- 
ceiving a  substantisd  measure  of  their  sup- 
port from  the  registrant.  We  have  made  it  a 
uniform  rule  not  to  classify  any  registrant 
until  we  have  personally  examined  him 
under  oath,  Just  to  make  sure  that  the  reg- 
istrant was  not  entitled  to  deferment  be- 
cause of  dependency  of  others,  although  the 
questionnaire  was  entirely  blank  as  to  the 
above.  As  I  stated  above,  time  after  time 
men  have  been  entitled  to  deferment  but 
would  have  been  Inducted  Into  the  Army 
had  the  Information  not  been  forthcoming 
which  was  nowhere  suggested  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire 

It  also  struck  me  that  the  requirement 
that  the  questionnaire  be  sworn  to  is  par- 
haps  unnecessary.  A  deliberate  misstate- 
ment on  the  questionnaire  could  be  made  s 
penal  offense.  If  It  not  already  Is.  without 
the  necessity  of  an  oath.  It  Is  not  always 
easy  for  a  man  to  find  a  notary  or  a  member 
or  clerk  of  his  draft  board  to  take  his  oath. 
Many  times  men  have  called  me  on  the 
phone,  contacted  me  at  home  at  night,  and 
run  around  the  last  day  of  the  question- 
naire, seeking  a  notary  and  caused  them- 
selves unnecessary  annoyance  and.  In  many 
cases,  loss  of  time  over  this  requirement. 

2.  The  regulations,  in  my  opinion,  should 
be  more  specific  with  regard  to  professions 
directly  concerned  with  the  armed  effort. 

For  example,  as  I  understand  the  law  and 
regulations,  the  question  as  to  whether  a 
young  doctor  or  dentist  is  to  be  deferred  de- 
pends upon  the  local  board.  In  most  cases 
one  cannot  conscientiously  conclude  that,  in 
a  large  city  well  supplied  with  men  of  these 
professions,  the  Induction  Into  the  Army  of 
a  given  physician  or  dentist  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  national  health  or  well- 
being.  On  the  other  hand,  it  doesn't  seem 
fair  to  Induct  these  men  Into  the  Army  with- 
out any  asstu^nce  to  them  that,  upon  In- 
duction, their  professional  attoinmenu  will 
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be  muized   in    the   proper   branch   of  the 
•errlce. 

In  practice  there  is  considerable  confuBlon 
and  lack  ot  uniformity  In  the  action  of  the 
various  local  boards  with  regard  to  men  In 
these  professions  and,  in  my  opinion,  some 
uniform,  definite  ruling  should  be  made, 
either  that  young  men  in  these  professions, 
•8  well  as  pharmacists  and  perhaps  mechan- 
ical and  civil  engineers,  should  either  be  de- 
ferred by  the  local  boards  In  all  cases  or  not 
be  entitled  to  deferment:  and.  If  the  latter, 
some  assurance  should  be  given  them  that 
they  will  promptly  be  placed  in  the  branch 
of  the  service  for  which  they  are  fitted.  Of 
course,  this  observation  does  not  apply  to 
men  who  are  entitled  to  deferment  on  other 
grounds  such  as  dependency,  previous  serv- 
ice, occupational  connections,  and  so  forth. 

An  especially  difficult  problem  In  this  con- 
nection arises  with  young  internes  in  hoa- 
pitals.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  defer  these 
men  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  hospital  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  the  hospitals  are  quite  exer- 
cised when  they  lose  men  in  this  capacity. 
There  has  come  under  my  personal  observa- 
tion the  case  of  a  given  hospital  having  four 
young  internes  all  similarly  situated.  One 
local  draft  board  deferred  two  of  these  men; 
the  neighboring  board  granted  no  defer- 
ments. This,  of  course,  engendered  bad  feel- 
ing between  those  registrants  not  deferred 
and  their  board,  and  some  friction  between 
the  boards  Involved. 

My  thought  In  this  regard  Is  that,  in  a 
profession  such  as  I  have  referred  to.  as 
well  as  perhaps,  teachers,  who  present  simi- 
lar problems,  there  sfiould  be  definite  regu- 
lations as  to  the  proper  classification  of  such 
men  who  are  not  entitled  to  deferment  on 
other  grounds. 

3.  Another  difficulty  arises  with  regard  to 
"one-man  businesses."  Various  registrants, 
especially  in  the  older-age  group,  are  sole 
proprietors  of  a  specialized  business  which 
will  have  to  be  liquidated  if  the  registrant  is 
Inducted  into  the  service,  resulting  in  throw- 
ing a  number  of  men  out  of  employment 
who,  perhaps,  are  specialists  in  that  biisl- 
ness  and  not  readily  absorbed  In  industry. 

Where  the  induction  of  such  a  man  would 
result  in  the  dismissal  of  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  employees,  the  board  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  has  deferred  the  registrant  on 
the  grounds  that  the  national  welfare  is 
served  thereby.  However,  in  many  cases, 
auch  men  employ  only  a  relatively  few  indi- 
viduals. It  is  difficult  to  persuade  such  a 
man  that  our  action  in  Inducting  him  is 
fair,  when  he  can  point  to  another  man  em- 
ploying a  few  more  men,  who  has  been 
deferred. 

I  think  that  some  definite  ruling  should 
be  made  to  the  effect,  either  that  the  sole 
proprietor  of  a  business  is  not  entitled  to 
deferment  in  any  event  on  such  a  basis,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  he  is,  provided  he 
employs  more  than  a  given  n\imt)er  of 
employees. 

4.  Provision  should  be  made,  if  possible, 
for  a  definite  period  to  elapee  between  notice 
of  classification  In  class  1-A  and  actual 
induction. 

This  may  be  Impossible  by  reason  of  ad- 
ministrative difficulties,  but  some  attempt.  I 
believe,  should  be  made  to  fix  the  time,  and 
It  should  be  considerable,  between  the  time 
a  man  is  advised  he  is  subject  to  the  call  and 
the  actual  date  of  his  induction.  As  the  law 
Is  now  administered  and  as  the  regulations 
provide,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  fail  to  pro- 
Tide,  after  an  individual  receives  a  class  1-A 
notice  he  has  very  little  idea  when  he  will 
be  called.  He  doesn't  know  whether  to  quit 
his  Job  promptly  so  that  his  employer  may 
find  a  substitute  or  whether  to  take  a  new 
Job  If  he  Is  out  of  work,  or  If  a  new  position 
ts  more  attractive,  but  ta  left  In  a  state  of 


complete  suspense  after  his  classification. 
Many  men  have  given  up  their  JoIm  and  then 
remained  idle  for  several  weeks  or  perhaps 
months,  waiting  to  be  Inducted.  Others  have 
taken  new  Jobs,  only  to  be  called  suddenly, 
to  the  detriment  of  all  concerned. 

5.  The  class  a-A  deferment  on  the  general 
grounds  that  a  man  may  be  deferred  if  his 
occupation  ot  calling  is  connected  with  the 
national  health,  well-being,  and  safety,  etc., 
is  such  a  vague  generalization  that  in  prac- 
tice it  means  little,  if  anything. 

Of  coiirse,  at  one  end  of  the  scale  the  prob- 
lem is  simple;  that  is,  in  cases  where  men 
are  actually  engaged  in  war  industries.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  find 
any  productive  calling  that  Isn't  either  di- 
rect'y  or  Indirectly  connected  with  the  na- 
tional well-being.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
It  should  be  possible  by  this  time  so  to  cata- 
log the  major  industries  and  callings  as  to 
give  the  local  boards  at  least  a  concrete  guide. 

The  results  In  the  application  of  this  broad 
classification  have  been.  In  many  cases,  fan- 
tastic, and  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  Its  inter- 
pretation by  the  local  boards  has  created  con- 
fusion, resentment,  and  is  not  conducive  to 
public  confidence  In  the  administration  of 
the  selective-service  law. 

6.  I  believe  that  the  physical  standards  re- 
quired, in  at  least  one  respect,  are  susceptible 
to  improvement. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that,  due  to  the 
long  succession  of  "depression"  years,  the 
registrant's  teeth  are.  In  many  cases,  badly 
neglected.  Under  the  regulations,  to  place 
a  man  in  class  1-A,  he  must  have.  I  believe, 
in  all.  18  opposing  teeth.  Time  and  again 
fine  physical  specimens  have  been  rejected 
by  the  board  because  they  could  not  meet 
these  qualifications  although  efficient,  artifi- 
cial dentures  were  In  use,  or  the  registrant 
had  less  than  the  required  ntimber  of  natural 
teeth,  or  substantial  portions  thereof,  supple- 
mented by  plates.  I  suppose  that  a  man  in 
actual  combat  sert'ice  might  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage if  he  lost  or  broke  his  plates,  but 
for  training  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
regvilation  should  be  changed  so  that,  if  a 
man  were  able  properly  to  masticate  his  food, 
he  should  be  available  for  service  even  though 
all  his  teeth  were  artificial. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  suggest 
that  consideration  be  given  to  the  compul- 
sory rectification  of  trifling  physical  defects. 
It  may  well  be  that  such  requirement  would 
not  be  good  policy  or  that  it  might  Involve 
insuperable  constitutional  complications. 
However,  men  have  come  in,  for  example, 
with  bad  teeth  which  could  be  remedied,  or 
requiring  a  slight  surgical  measure  which 
would  qualify  them  for  service,  but  whose 
refusal  voluntarily  to  take  such  measures 
prevents  their  induction. 

7.  The  problem  of  resident  aliens  presents 
itself  frequently,  especially  in  a  city  like 
Buffalo,  which  Is  on  the  Canadian  border. 

The  first  question  that  comes  to  my  mind 
In  this  connection  Is  the  provision  in  the 
regulations  that  a  man  who  has  filed  his 
intention  to  become  a  citizen  is  subject  to 
the  selective-service  law.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  tmder  the  immigration  law 
a  man  who  marries  a  citizen  need  not  take 
out  such  pap>ers.  In  other  words,  that  the 
marriage  to  a  woman  who  is  a  citizen  takes 
the  place  of  filing  his  notice  of  Intention  to 
become  a  citizen.  If  it  Is  the  intention  of 
the  law  that  such  a  man  Is  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  a  single  man  who  has  filed  such  notice 
of  intention,  the  law  and  the  regulations 
should  both  so  state. 

However,  a  much  more  Important  problem 
which  again  presents  Itself  many  times  In  a 
city  on  an  International  border,  Is  that  of 
single  Canadian  citizens  who  have  lived  here 
many,  many  years,  wbo  reside  here,  work  In 
Buffalo,  in  Industries  drawing  good  wages, 
and  yet  who  fail  to  file  notice  of  Intention  to 


become  citizens.  It  seems  most  unfair  that 
these  men  can  avoid  the  obligations  of  citi- 
zenship of  this  country,  although  they  re- 
ceive the  same  treatment  In  industry  as  citi- 
zens. 

Of  course.  It  may  be  that  consideration  of 
International  law,  treaties,  or  foreign  policies 
prevent  the  Induction  of  these  men,  but  It 
seems  not  unreasonable  to  present  this  ques- 
tion to  your  attention. 

8.  Finally  we  come  to  the  most  difficult 
problem  of  all,  that  Is,  married  men. 

In  my  opinion,  It  is  absolutely  imp)erative 
that  the  regulations  specifically  prescribe  the 
treatment  to  be  afforded  married  men  In 
each  of  the  following  categories. 

a.  Married  men  whose  wives  are  working, 
under  circumstances  where,  if  the  men  were 
inducted  into  the  service,  the  woman's  earn- 
ings would  suffice  to  maintain  her  in  a  com- 
fortable, dignified,  station  in  life,  although 
perhaps  on  not  quite  the  same  scale  as  the  two 
enjoyed  prior  to  such  assumed  Induction. 

In  this  connection,  time  and  again  cases 
have  come  before  the  board  where  a  man  Is 
earning  from  $20  to  $40  or  $50  a  week  and  his 
wife,  the  same  amount.  In  such  cases,  many 
times  the  wife  has  held  her  position  for  a 
good  many  years  or  perhaps  has  secured  ten- 
ure in  office  rs  a  school  teacher  or  civil-service 
employee. 

b.  Cases  such  as  "a"  where  there  are  one  or 
more  children  who  are  either  being  cared  for 
outside  of  the  home  or  by  paid  attendants, 
where  the  wife's  earnings  alone  are  adequate 
to  maintain  the  wife  and  children  in  a  rea- 
sonably comfortable  situation  and  on  a  scale 
not  greatly  Inferior  to  that  afforded  by  the 
joint  earnings. 

c.  Cases  where  the  wife  has  an  Independ- 
ent, unearned  Income,  adequate  to  maintain 
herself  or  the  children,  if  any,  on  the  scale 
mentioned  In  "a"  and  "b"  above,  without 
the  husband's  earnings. 

d.  Cases  where  the  wife  has  an  unearned 
Income,  adequate  to  maintain  herself  and 
the  children,  if  any.  on  the  scale  enjoyed  by 
the  family  before  the  assumed  Induction  of 
the  husband,  but  which,  by  reason  of  the 
husband's  earnings,  is  not  being  used  for 
family  purposes,  but  is  being  accumulated. 

e.  Cases  where  the  husband  and  wife  are 
living  on  the  htisband's  earnings  but  he  has 
acctmiulated  money  or  property  adequate 
to  maintain  his  wife  or  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren's standard  of  living  during  the  period  of 
service,  without  substantial  reduction  of  the 
family  reserve. 

f.  Cases  similar  to  the  foregoing,  but  where 
the  family  consists  of  the  registrant  and  his 
mother,  father,  or  sister  or  other  relatives, 
instead  of  the  registrant's  wife. 

There  has  been  the  most  hopeless  con- 
fusion in  the  determinations  of  different  local 
boards  on  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  state 
of  facts.  Some  boards  uniformly  grant  de- 
ferment to  married  men,  regardless  of  the 
accumulated  means  of  the  registrant,  or  the 
earnings  or  other  Income  of  the  wife  or  other 
membrjrs  of  the  family.  Other  boards  clas- 
sify iu  class  1-A,  married  men  In  one  or 
more  of  these  categories.  A  man  In  one  dis- 
trict may  hence  be  deferred,  when  another 
man  in  the  adjoining  district,  having  prac- 
tically the  same  family  situation.  Is  inducted 
into  the  Army. 

I  believe  that  the  failure  to  promulgate 
definite,  concise  rulings  as  to  the  treatment 
of  married  men  and  men  with  claimed  other 
dependents,  will  seriously  affect  public  con- 
fidence in  the  selective-service  law  and  its 
administration. 

Incidentally,  another  problem  presents  It- 
self in  surprisingly  frequent  Instances  and 
for  which  no  proper  provision  is  made  in  the 
regiilatlons. 

Very  often  men  are  living  with  women 
who,  for  some  reason,  they  do  not  or  cannot 
marry,  but  who  maintain  a  common  home. 
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In  many  Instances  the.se  couples  have  chfl- 
dren.  Technically,  under  the  regulations, 
the  registrant  caimot  claim  deferment  by 
reason  of  the  woman's  dependency  (since 
she  is  not  a  relative  of  the  designated  classes) 
unless  she  is  under  18  or  physically  or  men- 
tally disabled.  However,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, to  Induct  him  under  the  circumstances 
may  make  this  woman  a  public  charge.  Per- 
haps social  or  moral  requirements  necessi- 
tate failure  to  recognize  such  a  status  as  af- 
fording deferment,  but  I  present  the  ques- 
tion for  such  consideration  as  you  may  deem 
it  worth. 

This  letter  has  been,  perhaps  too  long,  but 
1  feel  that  there  may  be  some  benefit  in  a 
recital  of  the  problems  encountered  by  us  en- 
gaged in  the  selection  process. 
Yours  very  truly. 

AoaiAN  Block. 


National  Headquarters, 

SELEcrrvE  Service  System, 
Washington,  D.  C.  May  1,  1941. 
Hon.  Walter  G.  Andrews, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Andrews:  I  received  your  letter 
of  AprU  25,  1941.  enclosing  letter  of  April  18. 
1941,  to  you  from  Mr.  Adrian  Block,  and  also 
letter  of  April  19,  1941,  to  Mr.  Dirksen  from 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Stewart. 

Mr.  Block's  letter  indicates  that  he  has  a 
very  complete  and  thorough  understanding 
of  the  operations  of  selective  service  and  of 
the  problems  with  which  we  have  been  con- 
fronted. We,  of  course,  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  these  problems,  and  have  been  at- 
tempting to  work  out  satisfactory  solutions. 
Thus  far  We  believe  that  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  In  this  respect,  and  for  your 
information  I  shall  comment  in  detail  on 
some  of  the  points  which  are  raised  by  Mr. 
Block. 

The  questionnaire.  DSS  Form  40,  is  at  the 
present  time  being  revised  as  it  Is  recognized 
that  it  is  deficient  in  some  respects,  and  that 
there  is  room  for  considerable  improvement. 
I  have  submitted  Mr.  Block's  comments  to 
the  officers  who  are  making  the  revision. 

In  connection  with  the  deferment  of  men 
in  professions  and  the  deferment  of  students 
preparing  therefor,  we  have  been  solving  the 
problem   administratively.     For  your   Infor- 
mation,   we    Issued    national     headquarters 
memorandum  of  March  7,  covering  classifi- 
cation of  registrants  in  training  or  prepara- 
tion for  activities  necessary  to  the  national 
health,  safety,  or  Interest,  as  an  Initial  step. 
This    was  followed   by   subsequent   national 
headquarters  memorandum  also  dated  March 
7  which  supplemented  the  first  memorandum. 
A  third  memorandum  has  been  distributed, 
based    upon    a    report    received    from    the 
Office    of    Production    Management,    which 
should  clarify  the  situation  and  bring  atwut 
much  more  uniformity.    This  memorandum 
sets  forth  that  there  Is  an  over-all  shortage 
of  doctors  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
known  demands  on  the  part  of   the  armed 
forces  and  on  the  part  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation will  require  a  steady  flow  of  medical- 
school  graduates  into  the  profession  In  order 
to  maintain  an  adequate  supply.    The  mem- 
orandum,  of  course,  goes   into  considerable 
detail  in  order  to  be  most  helpful  to  the  local 
boards.     In  addition  to  such  administrative 
action  on  our  part,  the  regulations  now  au- 
thorize the  State  director  or  the  National  Di- 
rector to  take  an  appeal  from  either  a  local 
board's  determination  or   a   decision   of   an 
appeal  board.    By  use  of  this  appeal  proce- 
dure Improper  decisions  that  are  called  to  our 
attention  can  be  rectified. 

In   connection   with  Internes,  the  above- 
mentioned  memoranda  also  cover  them;  but 


an  additional  point  should  be  brought  to 
your  attention,  namely,  that  the  War  De- 
partment has  InfOTmed  us  that  internes  who 
meet  Army  requirements  may  be  commis- 
sioned in  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  and  will 
not  be  called  to  active  duty  imt  '  they  have 
completed  at  least  1  year's  internship. 

It  is  intended  to  cover  the  question  of 
deferment  of  teachers  in  professional  schools 
administratively  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
with  respect  to  doctors  and  medical  stu- 
dents. We  recognize,  of  course,  that  certain 
teachers  are  essential  to  train  those  who  are 
needed  to  maintain  the  existing  supplies  of 
necessary  men.  Incidentally,  many  of  such 
teachers  are  outside  the  age  groups  or  are 
subject  to  deferment  on  other  grounds. 

The  problem  of  the  one-man  business  has 
thus  far  been  left  generally  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  local  boards,  and  we  have  made 
no  determination  as  to  the  number  of  em- 
ployees that  shoxild  be  required  in  order 
that  there  be  a  deferment.  We  shall  give 
ftirther  study  to  this  problem  and  determine 
whether  or  not  a  definite  yardstick  can  be 
established. 

Mr  Block's  suggestion  that  a  registrant  be 
Informed  of  his  Induction  date  immediately 
upon  being  classified  in  class  1-A  would  be 
complied  with  if  It  were  at  all  possible  to 
do  so.  However,  as  more  men  will  be  classi- 
fied from  time  to  time  into  class  1-A  than 
will  be  immediately  needed  to  fill  War  De- 
partment requisitions,  it  is  impossible  to 
follow  this  suggestion.  We  have,  however 
advised  our  representatives  to  urge  class  1-A 
registrants  not  to  wind  up  their  affairs  untU 
they  have  been  definitely  informed  of  their 
induction  date.  In  addition  to  this  we 
have  recently  amended  section  418b  of  the 
regulations  to  permit  a  local  board  to  post- 
pone a  registrant's  induction  date  for  60 
days  subject  to  renewal  for  cause,  where  it 
determines  that  individual  hardship  would 
otherwise  result  to  the  registrant.  This  pro- 
vision win  permit  local  boards  to  give  addi- 
tional time  to  a  registrant  In  ord"to  com- 
plete a  present  activity,  wind  up  his  affairs 
lake  an  examination,  complete  a  semester 
which  he  has  already  begun  and  to  perform 
other  such  acts.  We  believe  that  we  have 
this  particular  situation  under  control 

in  connection  with  class  2-A  occupational 
deferments,  we  have  been  maintaining  close 
Kn  with  the  office  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  war  and  the  office  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  we  have  also  been  requesting 
and  obtaining  statistical  information  and  re- 
ports from  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment concerning  supplies  and  existing  and 
contemplated  demands  for  various  types  of 
skilled  men.  As  this  Information  has  become 
available  to  us,  we  have  Issued  memoranda 
to  State  headquarters  for  d  is.'^emlnatlon  to 

'°n^l^ur'*bellef  that  handling  the  situation 
administratively  in  this  manner  Is  adequately 
colving  various  existing  problems  and  wUl 
bring  about  a  satisfactory  solution. 

In  the  States  the  various  Government  ma- 
teriel-procurement agencies,  businessmen, 
and  union  officials  are  In  close  contact  with 
the  occupational  advisers  attached  to  State 
headquarters,  and  we  believe  that  In  most 
instances  men  who  should  receive  occupa- 
tional deferments  are  receiving  them.  When- 
ever It  Is  brought  to  our  attention  that  such 
Is  not  the  case,  we  have  an  Immediate  Inves- 
tigation and  determine  whether  or  not  an 
appeal  should  be  taken.  In  some  cases  which 
have  slipped  through  our  hands  because  we 
were  not  Informed  about  them  prior  to  the 
man's  being  inducted,  we  have  received  per- 
fect cooperation  from  the  Army,  and  where 
Justified,  certain  necessary  men  have  been 
discharged.  It  Is  our  opinion  that  in  the 
future  very  few  of  these  cases  will  proceed  to 
the  point  of  actual  Induction. 


We  have  been  giving  careful  consideration 
to  the  problems  relating  to  physical  condi- 
tion of  registrants  and  are  very  much  aware 
of  the  great  many  remedial  defects  that  could 
be  removed  by  prehabilitation  or  rehabilita- 
tion. We  have  already  Issued  releases  on  this 
subject,  calling  for  the  cooperation  of  the 
medical  profession,  colleges,  and  others  to 
Join  In  an  effort  In  the  Interest  of  national 
health  to  combat  these  remedial  defects. 
However,  it  is  our  opinion  that  we  cannot 
legally  compel  a  registrant  to  submit  to  treat- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  removing  such  de- 
fects, although  we  believe  that  our  present 
plan  will  go  a  long  way  in  remedying  the 
situation. 

Our  legal  department  informs  me  that 
under  the  existing  selective-service  law  an 
alien  Is  not  liable  for  training  and  service 
unless  he  has  in  fact  made  a  declaration  of 
Intention  to  become  a  citizen.  Therefore  an 
alien  who  is  proceeding  to  become  a  citizen 
without  being  required  to  make  such  a  dec- 
laration is  not  liable  under  the  law.  As  we 
are  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  act.  this  is  a 
matter  In  which  we  have  no  discretion. 

As  the  Selective  Service  Act  does  not  Im- 
pKjse  liability  for  training  and  service  on  non- 
declarant  aliens,  we  likewise  have  no  juris- 
diction over  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Block 
concerning  nondeclarant  aliens  who  are  Ca- 
nadian citizens  and  who  are  residing  and 
working  in  Buffalo.  As  nondeclarant  aliens 
are  not  at  present  acceptable  to  the  War 
Department  for  enlistment.  It  would  appear 
that  Mr.  Block's  suggestion  could  not  be 
carried  out  without  additional  leglslttlon  re- 
quiring aliens  to  make  declarations  and 
become  citizens. 

In  this  latter  connection  we  have  had  some 
Inquiries  as  to  why  persons  with  bad  crimi- 
nal records  and  other  undesirables  are  de- 
ferred. In  answer  to  such  inquiries,  we  have 
explained  that  the  quality  of  the  Army  as  a 
whole  depends  upon  the  quality  of  its  per- 
sonnel. The  matter  of  morale  must  also  be 
considered. 

We  certainly  agree  that  the  question  of 
married  men  and  the  broader  question  of 
dependency  have  been  an  outstanding  prob- 
lem. We  have  been  studying  all  aspects  of 
this  problem  for  a  long  while  and  have 
reached  some  definite  conclusions  upon 
which  modified  procedure  will  be  based.  It 
Is  expected  that  the  existing  regulations  will 
be  amended  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to 
carry  cut  the  new  procedure  and  bring  about 
uniformity. 

While  we  were  studying  the  question  of 
married  men  and  dependency,  we  attempted 
to  secure  more  uniformity  by  way  of  admin- 
istrative rulings  and  through  appeals.  This 
has  been  successful  In  numerous  Instances, 
but  we  recognize  the  problem  will  not  be 
solved  until  the  new  procedure  is  put  into 
effect. 

In  connection  with  a  man  who  Is  living 
with  a  woman  to  whom  he  has  not  been 
formally  married,  such  woman  may  qualify  as 
a  dependent  In  States  where  common-law 
marriages  are  recognized.  Also,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  a  registrant  Is  In  a  State  which 
recognizes  common-law  marriages,  if  he  has 
any  children  by  reason  of  such  union,  the 
children,  although  illegitimate,  are  eligible 
to  qualify  as  dependents.  We  have  not 
covered  the  sitxiation  beyond  that  point. 

We  are  returning  herewith  the  letters  which 
you  enclosed  and  are  also  enclosing  copy  of 
letter  written  to  Representative  Dirksen, 
which  is  self-explanatory.  We  are  also  en- 
closing a  number  of  recent  Selective  Service 
releases  directed  to  the  solution  of  many  of 
the  problems  raised  by  the  letters  of  Mr. 
Block  and  Mr.  Stewart. 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  will  satisfactorily 
serve  your  purposes,  but  we  will  be  glad  to 
explain  in  more  detail  any  particular  point 
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-or  points  upon  which  you  desire  more  Infor- 
mation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lswn  B.  HnsHXT, 

Dejmty  Director. 
[Enclosures.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  also  state  to  the 
Members  that  at  my  suggestion  Mr.  Her- 
shey  will  send  to  all  members  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  a  copy  of  their  regxilations 
and  releases  to  State  directors.  These 
are  rery  clarifying  throughout.  If  you 
will  study  them,  you  will  find  the  answers 
to  a  great  many  of  the  Inquiries  which 
we  are  receiving  daily,  and  I  commend 
them  to  your  attention. 


tatt^  by  Cohiabia  Riw  Duit 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

or  OMOON 
JH  TBE  BOXT8X  OP  REPRESENTATTVSS 


Wednesday.  May  7. 1941 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
times  in  the  last  2  years  I  have  called  at- 
tention in  this  House  to  the  fact  that  the 
power  generated  by  the  dams  on  the 
Colvunbia  River  would  probably  play  an 
important  part  in  the  defense  of  this 
Nation.  I  also  pointed  out  the  probable 
shortage  of  aluminum  and  magnesium. 
This  was  brought  home  clearly  today  by 
press  accounts  of  shortage  and  the  fact 
that  by  midsummer  50  percent  and  more 
of  the  aluminum  produced  in  the  United 
States  will  be  made  on  the  Columbia 
River  from  the  power  generated  at  Bon- 
neville and  ^Orand  Coulee.  It  takes  2 
kilowatts  running  365  days  and  nights  to 
make  1  ton  of  this  light  metal  so  we 
can  see  the  importance  of  these  great 
dams. 

There  is  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  President  has  asked  for  a 
large  increase  in  the  production  of  alumi- 
num and  magnesium.  When  we  think 
of  the  fact  that  the  C3ennan  bo]^  are 
riding  light-metal  airplanes  to  victory  in 
continental  Eiirope,  we  can  see  the  im- 
portance of  the  improvements  on  the 
Columbia  River  and  the  necessity  for 
authorization  of  the  third  Columbia  River 
dam  at  Umatilla  Rapids. 

The  Umatilla  Rapids  Dam  has  been 
included  in  the  authorization  bill  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee.  I  have  a 
bill  pending  providing  for  its  construc- 
tion.   It  is  vitally  important. 

The  following  is  the   article  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  to  which 
I  have  referred,  showing  the  increased 
demands  for  light  metal: 
IProm  the  Washington  Post  of  May  7,  1941] 
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To  MTn.TiPLT  Its  PaooucnoN  or  Alumi- 
iruM 

Defense  olBclals  are  embarking  on  a  pro- 
gram to   Increase  production  of  aliunlnum 


to  between  two  and  three  times  the  present 
output  and  to  raise  magnesium  production  to 
from  five  to  six  times  its  present  level,  It  was 
learned  yesterday. 

Although  details  of  the  gigantic  expansion 
program  are  not  crystallized,  officials  asserted 
that  there  was  no  alternative  for  the  enor- 
mous increase  and  that  it  "has  got  to  be  put 
through,"  mainly  because  of  the  demands 
occasioned  by  the  President's  orders  on  Mon- 
day for  a  200-  or  300-percent  enlargement  of 
the  heavy-bomber  program. 

The  new  schedule  for  both  defense  metals, 
whose  sttength  and  light  weight  make  them 
indispensable  for  aircraft  production,  call  for 
the  objective  being  reached  by  1943. 

In  alxunlnum,  the  current  production  of 
which  la  at  the  rate  of  about  800,000.000 
pounds  a  year,  preeent  expansion  plans  al- 
rMkdy  "In  the  w<MPk8 "  will  provide  for  an  an- 
nual output  of  about  800,000.000  pounds  by 
th«  end  of  the  y«ar.  The  new  goal  Is  said  to 
be  In  the  neighborhood  of  from  1,S00.000.000 
to  1.600.000,000  pound!  annually. 

POWn  a  NXXDKD 

Magnesium  production,  which  was  only 
14.000,000  pounds  In  1940,  Is  now  flowing  at 
the  rate  of  about  35,000.000  pounds  a  year. 
TlM  new  objective  Is  an  annual  rate  of 
160,000,000  pounds. 

Major  hurdle  to  be  overcome  In  the  new 
program  Is  the  availability  of  electric  power, 
huge  quantities  of  which  are  necessary  to 
fabricate  aluminum  from  bauxite  and  mag- 
nesiiun  from  brine. 

As  a  result,  great  expansion  of  generating 
facilities  at  the  T.  V.  A.  and  Columbia  River 
dams  will  be  necessary,  it  was  learned.  Some 
of  the  new  plants  made  necessary  by  the  pro- 
gram will  obtain  new  power  to  be  generated 
at  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  and  others  will  draw 
on  energy  to  be  produced  by  enlarging  T.  V. 
A.  capacity,  It  was  said. 

ALCOA   TO   HAVE   MAJOR   SHAXS 

Also  undecided  are  the  agencies  which  will 
undertake  the  program  and  the  financing  ar- 
rangements to  be  made.  The  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America,  it  was  anticipated,  would  shoul- 
der the  major  share  of  the  work,  although  a 
relatively  newcomer  to  the  aluminum  field, 
the  Rejrnolds  Metal  Co.,  may  also  take  part. 
The  latter  concern  will  be  in  production 
within  a  month  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
using  Bonneville  Dam  power,  and  is  said  to 
have  shown  great  success  in  its  initial  opera- 
tions. 

A  possibilty  that  the  Government  Itself 
might  imdertake  the  production  was  also 
believed  to  be  imder  consideration. 

Although  the  program  Is  still  in  a  forma- 
tive stage.  It  Is  reported  to  be  developing  very 
rapidly  and  may  be  definitely  launched  with- 
in 2  or  3  weeks. 

Meantime,  shortages  of  aluminum,  partic- 
ularly forglngs,  have  already  curtailed  op- 
erations at  some  airplane  factories. 


G)iisressional  Mandate  Compels  Unneces- 
sary W.  P.  A.  Redactions 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  MICHAEL  EDELSTEIN 

or  NZW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  7. 1941 


Mr.  EDELJ5TEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
voted  for  every  defense  measure  that 
came  up  In  this  House  ever  since  I  have 


been  a  Member  of  the  House.  At  the  time 
I  voted  for  those  measures  I  believed  that 
we  could  not  promote  democracy  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  without  pre- 
paring our  defense  against  foreign  ag- 
gression. In  short,  we  are  acting  in  the 
foreign  sphere  so  that  we  may  more  fully 
protect  our  own  people. 

In  my  district  I  am  advised  this  morn- 
ing that  the  W.  P.  A.  proposes  to  cut 
down  considerably  upon  all  white-collar 
jobs.  In  the  light  of  such  news  I  hope 
that  the  Members  of  this  House  will 
pause  a  few  minutes  to  reflect  on  the 
significance  of  this  news. 

I  wonder  whether  there  is  not  stirring 
through  this  Chamber,  despite  the  pleas- 
ant weather  we  are  now  enjoying,  a  dark 
shade  of  the  past  winter.  How  many  of 
us  recall  that  day  last  February  when  we 
blithely  voted  only  W75.000.000  for 
W.  P.  A.  unUl  the  end  of  June,  even 
though  we  were  warned  that  it  meant 
that  650,000  people  would  be  cut  off  the 
W.  P.  A.  rolls,  regardless  of  whether  they 
could  find  any  Jobs  In  private  Industry. 

At  that  time  I  urged  a  deficiency  ap- 
propriation that  would  make  unnecessary 
such  discharges.  The  philosophy,  or 
rather,  the  optimism  which  then  pre- 
vailed was  that  as  the  defense  program 
gained  momentum  and  reached  its 
height,  it  would  rapidly  reduce  and  then 
end  unemployment.  That  optimism  I 
could  not  share  and  still  have  not  ab- 
sorbed. England,  with  her  back  to  the 
wall  but  her  courage  unabated,  still  has 
an  army  of  800.000  people  registered  on 
her  unemployment  rolls,  people  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  cannot  be  used  in 
defense  production  or  any  other  employ- 
ment. The  same  situation  will  be  true 
here.  We  must  continue  to  provide  for 
people  who  will  not  fit  into  the  defense 
program.  It  is  said  that  Hitler,  with 
characteristic  Nazi  ruthlessness,  is  killing 
off  the  aged,  the  old,  and  the  infirm,  who 
can  contribute  nothing  to  his  military 
program  and  who  are  only  a  drain  upon 
his  resources.  I  do  not  think  we  will  ever 
adopt  Hitler's  rule  that  those  who  cannot 
contribute  to  defense  shall  be  extermi- 
nated. Yet  are  we  any  more  humane  be- 
cause we  will  gradually  starve  to  death 
Americans  who,  although  they  can  find 
no  place  in  our  defense  program,  never- 
theless have  been  summarily  dismissed 
from  W.  P.  A. 

W.  P.  A.  was  created  because  the 
people  of  this  country  believed  that  it 
was  better  to  provide  work  for  those  able 
and  willing  to  work  than  to  give  them 
the  soul -destroying  dole  of  idleness. 
Where  priyate  Industry  could  not  provide 
jobs  the  unemployed  were  given  jobs  In 
work  of  public  benefit  imtil  private  in- 
dustry was  in  a  position  to  offer  tl.em 
jobs.  That  purpose  is  still  valid.  The 
deficiency  appropriation  of  3  months  ago 
imposed  a  cut  on  W.  P.  A.  in  complete 
disregard  of  that  purpose.  Reductions 
are  being  made  in  our  W.  P.  A.  rolls  not 
because  there  are  less  people  in  need  of 
work  relief  but  only  because  we  have  a 
defense  program,  even  though  it  cannot 
absorb  all  those  being  separated  from 
W.  P.  A. 

I  know  that  right  now  employment  in 
industry  is  at  an  all-time  high,  produc- 
tion is  even  higher,  and  the  shortage  oX 
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skilled  labor  Is  becoming  more  immi- 
nent, especially  with  increased  shifts  and 
the  longer  workweek.  Despite  all  of 
these  signs,  the  paradox  remains  that 
people  on  W.  P.  A.  cannot  find  employ- 
ment under  our  defense  program.  In 
the  first  place,  defense  contracts  are  not 
being  given  where  unemployment  is 
necessarily  the  greatest.  According  to 
Federal  Security  Administrator  McNutt, 
73  percent  of  primary  defense  contracts 
are  in  20  centers,  while  only  19  percent 
of  W.  P.  A.  employment  was  in  these 
areas.  This  shows  that  the  defense  pro- 
gram has  a  long  way  to  go  before  it  ^ill 
end  unemployment  throughout  the 
country.  Certainly  New  York  City  has 
not  benefited  greatly  from  defense  con- 
tracts and  her  W.  P.  A.  needs  are  as 
great  as  ever. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  still 
about  1.000.000  more  people  qualified 
for  W.  P.  A.  for  whom  the  defense  pro- 
Kram  has  no  room  because  the  trades, 
occupation,  or  art  that  they  know  bears 
no  relation  to  defense,  or  because  they 
are  of  an  age  or  color  which  private  in- 
dustry will  not  hire.  This  is  also  true  of 
many  of  those  now  on  W.  P.  A.  Age  and 
color  restrictions  have  not  been  eased  by 
private  industry  under  the  defense  pro- 
gram. Obviously,  a  man.  no  matter  how 
skilled  he  Is  in  his  own  field,  is  unskilled 
and  unusable  if  it  is  not  in  a  field  relating 
to  our  armament  program.  A  clerk, 
bookkeeper,  tailor,  cutter,  or  furrier  can- 
not handle  machine  tools  or  work  on  an 
assembly  line.  No  one  can  deny  that 
when  a  retrenchment  occurs  in  W.  P.  A. 
these  unskilled  are  the  first  to  go  and  in 
the  greatest  numbers. 

Even  if  one  out  of  every  fifth  defense 
Job  were  filled  by  someone  from  W.  P.  A., 
as  has  been  said,  this  would  not  justify 
retrenchment.  To  justify  a  dismissal  of 
650,000  W.  P.  A.  workers  there  would  have 
to  be  3,250,000  new  defense  jobs  created. 
Federal  Security  Administrator  McNutt 
last  month  estimated  defense  employ- 
ment to  be  approximately  5,000,000.  I 
would  herald  an  achievement  which  by 
June  would  even  Increase  our  defense 
employment  to  7,000,000  and  thus  dimin- 
ish our  W.  P.  A.  rolls  to  a  mere  vestage 
of  their  former  strength.  But  neither 
one  nor  the  other  will  happen. 

W.  P.  A.  for  the  month  of  May  is  put- 
ting through  large  employment  cuts.  In 
the  recreation  project  in  New  York  City 
the  cut  will  be  about  4  percent,  and  In 
the  education  project  it  wUl  be  over  12 
percent.  These  cuts  are  in  line  with  the 
total  reduction  in  employment  which  will 
be  effected  in  New  York  City  and  through- 
out the  country.  Nothing  is  said  to  show 
that  the  reduction  in  employment  is  the 
result  of  resignation  rather  than  dis- 
charge. A  cut  averaging  about  9  per- 
cent is  rather  staggering;  and  yet  the 
bare  fact  is  that  this  reduction  is  being 
made  only  because  we  mistakenly  as- 
sumed 3  months  ago  that  the  defense 
program  would  make  serious  inroads  on 
the  W.  P.  A.  rolls. 

The  cut  in  the  education  and  recreation 
projects  is  ill-timed,  ill-advised,  and  cer- 
tainly bears  no  relation  to  the  absorption 
of  these  people  into  defense  production. 
The  education  progiam  functions  on  the 
edge  of  the  regular  school  program  and 
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supplies  services  which  the  city  Itself  can- 
not furnish.    It  provides  educational  op- 
portunities to  the  young  and  old,  the 
sick,  the  mentally  and  physically  abnor- 
mal, and  the  undernourished.    It  runs 
the  nursery  schools  for  preschool  chil- 
dren whose  mothers  are  working  or  ill. 
It  serves  milk  and  hot  lunches  to  school 
children  whose  parents  are  on  relief.    It 
teaches  sick  and  crippled  children  sc  that 
they  will  not  fall  behind  their  classmates. 
It  takes  problem  children  and  those  who 
cannot  cope  with  their  lessons  and  by 
surveys  and  training  in  small  groups, 
seeks  to  eliminate  antisocial  attitudes, 
and  to  bring  them  abreast  of  their  classes. 
Further,  it  provides  teachers  who  teach 
handicraft  work  and  art  as  guides  in 
taking  underprivileged  children  to  parks, 
playgrounds,  museums,  and  other  points 
of  interest.    This  project  also  conducts 
classes  in  which  deaf-and-dumb  children 
are  taught  lip  reading.    Not  the  least  of 
Its  tasks  Is  to  teach  English  and  citizen- 
ship to  thousands  of  adults,  as  well  as  to 
prepare  reading  matter  for  them.    This 
is  especially  important,  since  New  York 
City  has  over  1,000,000  aliens. 

If  the  people  employed  on  the  educa- 
tion and  recreation  projects  could  esislly 
find  other  emplosmient.  in  or  out  of  the 
defense  program,  there  might  be  some 
justification  for  cutting  down  these  two 
projects.  If  the  work  they  were  doing 
were  finished  or  could  be  handled  by  the 
regular  educational  organization  of  New 
York  City,  the  projects  might  be  termi- 
nated if  no  other  work  could  be  found  for 
the  people  now  employed  on  it.  Neither 
condition,  however,  has  been  shown  to 
exist.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
any  such  justification,  cuts  are  being 
made.  The  only  reason  is  because  we 
have  not  provided  enough  funds  and  by 
our  action  in  February  deliberately 
ordered  this  reduction. 

We  have  not  as  yet  acted  on  the  1942 
appropriation  for  W.  P.  A.,  which  Is  still 
being  considered  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee.    I  think  that  the  statements 
I  have  made  here  should  be  carefully 
considered  by  it.    Whatever  reductions 
have  to  be  made  in  our  civil  expenditures 
should  not  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
W.  P.  A.,  no  matter  how  attractive  and 
easy  it  may  seem.    I  know  that  in  many 
districts,  just  as  In  mine,  there  are  still 
as  many  unemployed  as  before.    I  also 
know  that  defense  contracts  will  have 
little  effect  on  these  unemployed,  either 
because  of  their  age,  or  their  lack  of  skill 
in  a  defense  industry.    We  must  provide 
for  them,  we  must  give  them  work  to  do. 
We  are  already  beginning  to  make  plans 
for  a  public-works  program  to  take  up 
the  slack   of  unemployment  after  the 
termination  of  our  defense  effort.    That 
will  aid  those  who  have  had  defense  em- 
ployment.  Shall  we,  in  the  meantime,  let 
our     almost     perpetually     imemployed 
starve?    My  answer  is  "no"!    This  year 
we  gave  for  W.  P.  A.,  including  a  defi- 
ciency     appropriation,      $1,350,000,000. 
This  necessitated  a  drastic  cut  in  W.  P.  A. 
employment.    Bearing  that  in  mind,  as 
well  as  the  rises  in  the  price  of  rent, 
food,  and  clothing,  our  W.  P.  A.  appro- 
priation for  next  year  should  not  be  less 
than    $1,500,000,000,    and    if    possible, 
$1,750,000,000. 


The  Upper  Peninsnia  of  Mkhifan  and  the 
National-Defense  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  7,  1941 


LETTER  TO  DIRECTOR  OP  INFORMATION, 
OFFICE  FOR  EMERGENCY  MANAGE- 
MENT 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscord,  I 
Include  the  following  extract  from  a  let- 
ter I  wrote  to  the  Director  of  Informa- 
tion, Office  for  Emergency  Management, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States: 

House  or  RsntiscNTATivcs. 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  5,  1941. 

Mr.  ROBEIT  W.  HORTON, 

Director  of  Information,  Office  for  Stner'^ 
gency  Management, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Washington,  D  C. 
Deak  Sir  :  I  was  Jxist  rereading  your  mimeo- 
graphed copy  of  a  release  you  sent  me  dated 
March  26.  1941,  with  regard  to  the  National 
Defense  Advlsciy  Commission  and  was  btnick 
with  the  common-sense  obsen-ations  con- 
tained In  that  release.  I  am.  however,  com- 
pletely and  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
fact  that  none  of  these  suggestions  seems  to 
be  carried  out. 

I  believe  I  represent  an  area  that  Is  about 
as  fine  a  glaring  example  of  the  area  that 
was  described  in  this  release  because  I  note 
that  you  state  In  It  that  the  experience  gained 
dtulng  the  past  10  months  would  Indicate 
that  the  immediate  ends  of  national  defense 
are  largely  consistent  with  the  longer  run 
objective  cf  a  better  balanced  Industrial 
economy  and  to  reach  those  objectives  there 
were  several  suggestions  made  as  to  the 
principles  that  should  be  followed  and  should 
govern  the  location  of  new  Industrial  facili- 
ties. For  instance.  (1)  that  sites  be  avoided 
In  cities  or  regions  where  defense  orders  are 
absorbing  or  are  likely  to  absorb  the  available 
labor  supply,  or  to  congest  housing,  transport, 
or  other  facilities;  (2)  that  every  possible 
preference  be  given  to  locations  where  large 
reserves  of  unemployed  or  poorly  employed 
t)eople  are  available  and  where  industrializa- 
tion during  the  defense  period  will  contribute 
to  a  better  long-run  balance  between  Indus- 
try and  agriculture. 

The  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  Is  a 
vast  area  that  could  be  developed  on  a  part- 
time  Industry,  part-time  agricultural  basis. . 
Some  time  ago  the  director  of  relief  In  the 
State  of  Michigan  made  the  statement  that 
60.000  people  would  have  to  be  moved  out 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  or  re- 
main permanently  on  relief.  I  took  issue 
with  him  at  that  time  and  claimed  that 
with  the  natural  resources  of  the  Upper  Pen- 
insula being  developed  properly  on  a  part- 
time  agriculture,  part-time  Industrial  basis, 
we  could  not  only  take  care  of  the  people 
that  were  there  but  could  take  care  of  at 
least  twice  as  many  more  but  that  we  must 
have  a  basic  data  survey  of  the  natural  re- 
sources looking  toward  their  development. 
This  statement  was  made  as  early  as  1935 
and  I  made  a  speech  that  is  contained  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  this  subject. 
At  one  time  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan had  as  high  as  50  percent  or  belter  of 
Its  people  on  relief  or  W.  P.  A. 
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This  area  Is  strategically  located  at  the 
head  of  the  Great  Lakes.  In  the  Upper  Pen- 
Izuula  in  the  western  part  along  the  Wis- 
consin border  lies  some  of  the  largest  iron 
mines  In  the  world  and  in  the  Keweenaw 
and  Houghton  Counties  i>enlnsula  we  have 
the  large  deposits  of  copper.  We  have  some  of 
the  largest  copper  mines  in  the  world  but 
they  happen  to  be  hlgh-cost-productlon 
mines  and  with  Leon  Henderson's  agency 
pegging  copper  at  12  cents  per  pound  they 
have  closed  practically  every  one  of  those 
mines  and  the  men  there  are  on  relief.  We 
have  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  peninsula 
the  Saulte  Ste.  Marie  locks  through  which 
twice  as  much  tonnage  passes  each  year 
than  passes  through  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Suez  Canals  combined.  It  is  truly  a  strate- 
gic area,  this  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan, 
where  there  should  be  large  air  bases,  train- 
ing fields,  etc.,  to  such  an  extent  that  there 
would  be  protection  for  this  very  strategic 
area.  We  have  plenty  of  wide-open  space 
that  could  be  used  for  the  erection  of 
munition  plants,  ammunition  dumps,  and 
many  other  things  in  connection  with  the 
national  defense.  We  have  a  vast  virgin 
forest  of  hardwood  which  is  the  only  re- 
maining typical  area  of  hardwood  forest  in 
the  United  States,  and  still  the  national- 
defense  program  does  not  seem  to  take  this 
Into  consideration  because  the  operators  are 
going  in  there  and  slashing  that  national 
resource  out  to  such  an  extent  that  within  8 
years  It  will  be  nothing  but  a  barren  waste 
of  slafhings  and  stumps. 

If  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commis- 
sion is  really  interested  in  carrying  out  the 
program  and  the  suggestions  as  set  forth  in 
the  release  of  March  26.  they  would  be  Inter- 
ested in  an  investigation  of  this  area. 

I  want  to  give  you  a  further  Illustration  of 
Just  what  I  mean.  I  have  had  i>eople  come 
down  from  my  district,  which  is  the  Twelfth 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan,  and  advise 
me  that  the  W.  P.  A.  offlcials  have  gone  to  the 
city  officials  and  advised  the  city  ofllcials  to 
pay  the  transportation  of  people  to  larger 
cities  where  there  are  factories  and  to  pay 
their  board  In  those  cities  until  such  time  as 
those  people  obtain  work. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  the  national- 
defense  program  is  concentrated  now  In  too 
few  areas  and  should  be  spread  out  Into  the 
wide-open  spaces.  The  Upper  Peninsula  is 
one  of  those  spaces  where  there  Is  a  large 
reserve  of  unemployed  and  poorly  employed 
people  and  where  industrialization  during  the 
defense  program  could  contribute  to  a  better 
long-run  balance  between  Industry  and 
agriculture. 

I  have  heard  so  much  about  the  national- 
defense  program  and  the  National  Defense 
Advisory  Conunission  and  what  they  ere 
going  to  do  and  what  they  have  been  doing, 
but  I  have  not  experienced  in  any  instance 
where  they  have  carried  out  any  of  these  good 
suggestions. 

Might  I  be  so  bold  as  to  suggest  that  a 
study  be  made  of  the  Twelfth  Congressional 
District  of  Michigan  toward  the  end  of  taking 
care  of  this  very  strategic  spot  in  the  na- 
tional-defense program? 

If  our  iron-ore  mines  are  not  Important 
In  the  natioixal-defense  set-up.  If  our  copper 
mines  are  not  important,  if  our  vast  expanse 
of  tlmt)er  is  not  Important.  If  our  growing 
agricultural  area  is  not  important,  if  the 
tranrportation  through  the  Soo  locks  Is  not 
Important,  then,  of  course,  the  program  of 
completely  forgetting  the  upper  Peninsula  of 
Michigan  and  treating  it  as  though  it  was 
not  a  part  of  the  United  States  is  all  right. 
But  If  these  things  are  Important,  then  It 
is  all  wrong. 

This  may  be  a  very  cynical  letter,  but  the 
way  things  are  going  and  the  way  this  area 
has  been  ignored  has  certainly  brought  me 


to  the  point  that  I  feel  as  though  I  am 
becoming  a  cynic. 

Inasmuch  as  your  office  la  the  OflQce  for 
Emergency  Management,  I  would  be  very 
pleased  to  have  some  representative  of  youi 
oflSce  call  on  me  so  that  we  might  disc\iss 
this  matter  and  probably  Interest  the  Office 
of  Production  Management  and  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission  as  to  the 
strategic  importance  of  this  area  known  as 
the  Twelfth  District  of  Michigan. 

I  trust  that  this  letter  will  not  be  merely 
passed  on  to  some  subordinate  but  will  be 
given  serious  consideration. 


Florida  State  Convention  of  the  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Women 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

OF  FLORID.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  8.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  BISHOP  JOSEPH  P.  HURLEY 


Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  the  Most  Reverend  Joseph  P.  Hurley, 
D.  D.,  bishop  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  at 
the  Florida  State  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Catholic  Women, 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  April  30,  1941: 

The  Catholic  women  of  this  diocese  are  to 
be  felicitated  upon  the  ready  generosity  with 
which  they  have  performed  the  tasks  set 
them  in  the  past,  and  upon  the  devoted  spirit 
of  self-sacriflce  with  which  they  have  ac- 
cepted, during  this  convention,  the  heavier 
and  more  demanding  obligations  of  the  fu- 
ture. To  the  country's  imperative  need  of 
defense,  you  have  responded  with  the  pledge 
that  you  will  dedicate  yourselves  to  the  work 
of  maintaining  and  ennobling  the  spirit  of 
the  Ixjys  whom  our  Nation  sends  to  us  by 
surrounding  them  with  the  same  healthy  and 
virtuous  atmosphere  which  they  breathed  at 
home.  You  have  done  It  well.  You  will  have 
your  reward  In  the  respect  and  affection  of 
these  boys.  In  the  prayers  of  their  mothers.  In 
the  gratitude  of  a  nation,  in  the  blessing  of 
your  church.  Your  influence  here  and 
throughout  the  country  will  go  far  toward 
equipping  the  American  people  with  those 
solid  resources  of  virtue,  of  piety,  of  reiigicn, 
of  conviction  that  their  cause  is  Just,  of  de- 
votion come  what  may,  without  which  no 
engines  of  defense  can  be  effective.  In  the 
truest  and  most  womanly  sense,  you  are  pro- 
tecting your  altars  and  your  firesides. 

Last  night,  from  the  lips  of  three  of  our 
priests  now  serving  with  the  armed  fcrces, 
you  heard  something  of  these  boys  whom  you 
are  to  serve.  They  are  clean  American  lads, 
generous,  loyal,  and  radiant  with  those  virtues 
which  are  traditionally  American.  I  am  glad 
to  have  such  a  text  upon  which  to  base  my 
protest  against  these  publicists  of  the  written 
and  the  spoken  word  who  on  every  possible 
occasion  insist  upon  telling  us  all  how  bad 
we  are,  how  decadent,  how  unregenerate,  how 
pagan;  who  din  into  our  ears  that  cur  homes 
and  our  schools  are  utterly  ev:l.  our  Govern- 
ment corrupt,  our  public  morals  depraved  I. 
as  the  chaplains,  do  not  believe  that  We 
are  not  nearly  as  bad  as  some  of  these  jaun- 


diced fellows  paint  us.  And  I  am  beginning 
to  suspect  that  some  of  these  dyspeptic  tiioral- 
Ists  are  the  dupes  of  a  few  men  who  have  no 
Interest  whatever  In  morals,  but  who  are 
seeking  to  discourage  and  divide  us  here  in 
America.  Evils  there  are  In  our  land,  and  we 
should  seek  to  remedy  them.  But  let  us  not 
be  unmindful  of  the  warning  of  Shakespeare : 
"But  'tis  strange:  and  oftentimes  to  win  us 
to  our  harm,  the  Instruments  of  darkness 
tell  us  truths:  win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to 
betray  us  In  deepest  consequence."  No  sin,  I 
grant  you,  Is  a  trifle,  but  our  partial  sins  are 
scarcely  to  be  compared  with  the  totalitarian 
sin  which  has  submerged  Europe. 

Paganism  there  Is  in  America;  too  much  of 
it  but  it  has  not  yet  made  the  deep  Inroads 
Into  our  flber  as  It  has  In  Nazi  Germany.  Over 
and  above  our  suspicions  as  to  the  motiva- 
tion of  these  men  who  stand  behind  the  pub- 
licists, some  of  us  are  getting  tired  of  the 
negative  tirade  In  editorials,  in  public  ad- 
dresses. In  radio  broadcasts,  condemning 
America  and  Americans  as  pagans  when  only 
the  tenderest  reference  Is  made  to  that 
rampant  paganism  which  has  plunged  a  con- 
tinent into  tears  and  blood.  I  am  sure  that 
even  if  cur  case  were  much  worse  than  In 
reality  It  Is,  this  constant  flow  of  Invective 
against  everything  American  is  not  the  way 
to  cure  us.  It  is  bad  pedagogics:  people,  like 
children,  are  not  corrected  by  perpetual 
scolding.  One  might  well  liken  some  of  thesa 
commentators  on  the  American  scene  to  £p3- 
clallsts  who  pass  their  time  in  pathdlog.cal 
laboratories  examining  and  reporting  on  dis- 
eased tissue.  Let  some  of  cur  critics  take 
their  eye  from  the  microscope,  and  as  the 
chaplains  referred  to  above,  look  at  ths  whole 
American  man.  It  will  give  them  back  a 
sense  of  proportion.  A  healthy  body  may 
have  a  few  diseased  parts.  And  so  It  Is  with 
America.  Our  duty  as  moralists  Is  first  of  all 
not  to  scare  the  patient  by  a  head-shaking 
prognosis  of  death;  we  must  then  pull  up  the 
body's  resistance  by  the  nourishing  food  of 
positive  doctrine  and  of  positive  virtue.  And 
we  must  beware  of  pouring  the  searing  acid 
of  our  invective  Into  his  wounds;  those  acids 
should  be  diluted  and  judiciously  dosed  Isst 
we  destroy  the  healthy  with  the  diseased  tis- 
sue. May  I  add,  by  way  of  candid  criticism 
directed  against  a  few  of  our  national  Cath- 
olic weeklies  and  reviews,  that  we  Catholics 
will  be  unwise  If  we  entrust  any  of  our  part 
In  the  work  of  national  healing  to  practi- 
tioners whose  only  merit  is  their  mastery 
of  the  acids  of  vituperation. 

There  is  another  group  of  men  who,  wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly,  are  engaged  in  depress- 
ing our  national  spirit.  They  are  those  who 
day  In  and  day  out  clamor  that  communism 
Is  America's  enemy  No.  1.  I  am  convinced 
that  until  a  few  years  ago,  that  was  true,  and 
that  tod  ly.  communism  is  still  our  enemy. 
But  I  am  also  convinced  that.  In  point  of 
urgency.  If  not  in  point  of  teaching,  com- 
munism has  now  ceded  Its  primacy  to  na- 
tional socialism.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
menacing  thing  which  now  cowers  in  Krem- 
lin may  again  advance  to  first  place  among 
those  forces  which  wage  warfare  on  God  and 
man.  But  today  the  first  enemy  of  our 
humanity — killer  of  our  priests,  the  despoiler 
of  our  temples,  the  foe  of  all  we  love  both 
as  Americans  and  as  Catholics — Is  the  Nazi. 
Curiously  enough,  and  let  this  be  pondered, 
it  has  been  through  Communist  complacency 
and  help  that  nazi-isn:>  has  spread  Its  devasta- 
tion across  the  face  of  the  west.  Curiously 
enough,  and  let  this  be  deeply  meditated, 
these  men  who  would  have  us  spend  all  our 
energies  combatting  communism,  are  now  In 
reality  following  the  Moscow  party  line.  That 
line,  dictated  from  Berlin  Is  this:  "Confuse 
Americans:  insert  the  widening  wedge  Into 
every  racial  and  religious  cleavage:  split  Amer- 
ica; sabotage  American  morale  and  we  need 
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not  worry   about  her  powder  factories  and 
her  assembly  lines."    I  deeply  regret  to  say 
that  some  good  Americans,  among  them  a  few 
Catholic  publicists,   are  now  following  this 
Berlin-Moscow     party    line.    They    will    be 
chagrined   and   shamed  when   they  wake  to 
realization  of  the  company  they  have  been 
keeping.    Dupes,      incautious.      Indeed.    In 
combatting  one  army,  they  have  been  caught 
broadside  by  another.    Incident  fn  Scyllam 
qui  vult  vltare  Charybdim — these  good  but 
maladroit  men,  in  seeking  to  avoid  the  whirl- 
pool of  communism,  have  steered  their  bark 
straight  for  the  vortex  of  national  socialism. 
But  the  most  serious  and  Insidious  attack 
upon  our  national  spirit  Is  being  made  by 
certain   men   who   after   a   series   of   public 
defeats  have  now  taken  refuge  In  the  sanctu- 
ary of  peace,  and  from  the  loopholes  they 
have  drilled  In  that  sacred  edifice  are  now 
sniping    at    American    morale.     In   the   past 
they  have  opposed  every  step  taken  by  the 
Government  In  legitimate  national  defense — 
the  Neutrality  Act,  sele<;tive  service,  the  lend- 
lease  bill.    Now,  that  in  spite  of  their  clamors 
we  are  well  on  the  way  to  safety,  these  gentle- 
men continue  to  hold  cut  against  the  Nation 
from  the  citadel  cf   p?ace.    The  Impression 
has  been  put  artfully  about  by  them  that  in 
some  way,  not  specified  cur  Government,  and 
mere  particularly  our  President,  are  Intent 
upon  leading  us  coldly,  callously,  and  cause- 
lessly Into  war.    The  hope  which  Is  nourished 
by  the  men  who  have  cunningly  devised  this 
new  assault  upon  our  national  spirit  (though 
not.  I  must  say,  by  their  dupes)  Is  that  this 
kind  cf  peace  propaganda  will  confuse  and 
divide  us  and  thus  weaken  cur  national  effort. 
All  cf  us  are  for  paace;  no  good  man  can 
lock   upon    the   prospect    of   war    save   with 
horror  and  loathing.     CXir  Government  want- 
ed and  wants  peace.    With  the  exception  of 
the  Holy  Father,  no  living  man  has  worked 
more  intelligently,  more  perseveringly,  more 
powerfully  for  peace  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States.    During  the  years  and  months 
that  preceded  this  titanic  struggle  he  labored 
ceaselessly,  tirelessly  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
Long  before  most  Americans  were  fcware  of 
danger  he  was  throwing  the  whole  weight  of 
this  country's  Influencj  Into  the  balance  on 
the  side  of  peace.    I  r.;call  a  few  years  back 
that  the  President  urged  upon  the  dictators 
that  they  give  guaranties  not  to  commit  acts 
of   aggression    against   seme    17   neighbor ing 
states;   and  I  can  nev2r  forget  the  snarling 
chorus  of  obloquy  which  arose  from  the  be- 
lated champions  of  ptsace  here  even  before 
Berlin's     discourteous     reply    was     uttered. 
Something  of  the  foresight  of  our  foreign 
policy  may  be  seen  frcm  the  fact  that  14  of 
the  states  which  the  Piesident  sought  to  pro- 
'  tect  have  now  passed  beneath  the  yoke  of 
totalitarian  tyranny. 

God  knows  we  do  not  want  war.  But 
neither  did  the  sovereign  peoples  of  Austria 
and  Czechoslovakia,  of  Poland,  of  Denmark 
and  of  Sweden,  of  Holland,  of  Belgium  and 
of  Luxemburg,  of  France,  of  Yugoslavia,  and 
of  Greece,  and  the  people  of  Britain.  But 
they  have  had  war  with  Its  havoc  and  its 
destruction  and  Its  death.  They  wanted 
peace,  but  the  Nazi  would  not  let  them 
have  it.  Yes;  we,  toe.  want  peace,  but  not 
the  peace  of  abject  imrrender  and  degrad- 
ing peonage;  not  the  pitiful  peace  of  Ru- 
mania and  Bulgaria.  We  Catholics  want 
peace,  but  the  peace  we  want  is  the  peace 
of  Pope  Pius,  the  peace  of  justice  and  of 
charity,  of  law  and  independence,  of  -na- 
tional lUe  and  not  of  national  death;  the 
peace  of  the  four  freedoms. 

I  question  the  cred^^ntials  of  some  of  the^e 
men  who  now  plead  for  peace,  just  as  I  have 
questioned  the  kind  of  peace  they  would 
have  us  seek.  I  question  their  credentials, 
because  some  of  them  are  the  same  men  who 
but  a  few  months  back  were  Inciting  cur 
people  to  the  worst  kind  of  war — civil  war. 


I  refer  to  the  men  who  were  responsible  for 
that  vulgar,  hate-Inspired  campaign  against 
ovir  Jewish  fellow  citizens,  which  eventuated 
in  attempts  at  racial  discrimination  and 
mob  violence.  It  has  been  said  that  liberty 
is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel;  peace,  as  I 
have  descrit)ed  it,  may  well  be  the  last 
refuge  in  this  country  of  the  Nazi  propa- 
gandist. 

Who  has  broken  the  peace?  Who  has  out- 
raged the  nations  of  Europe?  These  men  of 
the  false  peace  have  the  wrong  address;  let 
them  direct  their  chain  letters  and  form 
telegrams,  not  to  the  White  House  at  Wash- 
ington but  to  the  Relchskanlzlerel  In  Berlin. 
Indeed,  the  men  who  are  behind  this  prof- 
anation of  the  name  of  peace  (though  not, 
I  again  repeat,  their  foolish  dupes)  are  not 
Interested  in  peace  except  as  a  means  of 
sabotaging  our  national  morale  and  of  de- 
stroying our  defense  efforts. 

Who  shall  say  that  we  have  not  here  un- 
covered the  secret  weapon  by  which  our 
enemies  have  sought  to  destroy  us?  That 
weapon  was  built  In  the  propoganda  studios 
of  Berlin  after  detailed  examination  of  mod- 
els from  Moscow.  Some  of  the  world's  best 
technicians  have  designed  It.  and  they  have 
corrected  its  range  and  caliber  through  long 
trials  under  Ideal  experimental  conditions 
on  the  pre-war  battlefields  of  France,  of 
Norway,  and  of  all  Europe.  This  weapon 
has  already  begun  to  fire,  carefully  and  at 
calculated  Intervals,  in  America.  The  pro- 
jectiles are  apparently  harmless  in  their 
candied  coatings,  but  there  Is  deadly  poison 
within — the  poison  of  racism,  of  religious 
prejudice,  of  Old  World  enmities,  of  the  class 
struggle,  of  hatred,  and  of  division.  The 
target  of  the  secret  wef.pon  Is  our  national 
unity.  The  gunners  are  often  some  of  our 
best  i>eople.  In  short,  the  plan  for  Amer- 
ica— the  inside  job — is  not  murder  but  sui- 
cide. They  would  have  us  destroy  ourselves. 
What  a  refinement  of  deviltry — to  seek  to 
encompass  the  ruin  of  our  country  through 
those  same  good  and  noble  agencies  which 
these  enemies  of  the  humankind  have  per- 
secuted and  destroyed  wherever  they  have 
gone. 

Of  course,  they  will  not  succeed.  Where 
the  welfare  of  our  country  Is  In  question, 
we  Americans,  with  the  exception  of  a  negli- 
gible few  who  can  be  dealt  with,  are  a  solid 
unit.  No  need  for  me  to  tell  you  where  the 
center  of  that  national  unity  is.  In  Wash- 
ington, at  the  White  House  and  on  Capitol 
Hill,  are  the  men  whom  we  have  chosen  to 
lead  us  through  the  dark  valley  of  the  world's 
travail.  They  are  there  in  the  seats  of  power 
because  we  wanted  them  there — ^because  they 
have  the  confidence  of  our  people;  they  are 
there  through  orderly  process  of  law  under 
our  Constitution.  In  the  conduct  of  the 
Nation's  affairs  they  have  the  counsel  of  our 
Army  and  Navy.  They  are  patriotic  men. 
They  are  the  embodiment  of  American  unity. 
Them  we  will  heed  and  them  we  will  follow. 
By  them  our  national  course  has  been  set; 
we  accept  that  course  as  our  own.  I  do  not 
know,  nor  do  I  presume  to  prophesy,  where 
that  course  will  lead  us — whether  It  will  be 
possible  In  the  long  run  to  protect  our 
national  interests  by  measures  short  of  war. 
All  I  know  Is  that  further  decisions  rest  In 
Eafe  hands. 

Debate,  of  course,  there  will  continue  to  be, 
not  on  our  purposes  but  on  the  methods  of 
achieving  them,  to  the  end  that  our  Govern- 
ment may  always  be  In  touch  with  the  think- 
ing of  our  people.  On  the  fundamentals  of 
our  national  policy  there  is  no  further  need 
to  break  up  into  panels  of  discussion;  we 
cannot  afford  that  luxury  in  a  world  of  light- 
ning aggression;  on  those  fundamentals  we 
must  be  united  In  a  solid  phalanx  of  action. 
The  question  Is  no  longer  academic;  It  is 
strat-Jgic.    The  wars  of  today  start  years  be- 


fore they  break  out.  and  are  won  or  lost  In 
the  pre-war  period.  At  their  peril  govern- 
ments must  take  cognizance  of  this  fact, 
even  though  public  awareness  and  public 
opinion  lag  behind.  Blitzkrieg  can  be  won 
only  by  a  blitzreglerung. 


Canada  and  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway 
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ARTICLE  BY  C.   H.  CAHAN.  K.  C.  OP 
MONTPJIAL.   CANADA 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following,  which 
is  the  second  article  concerning  the  joint 
development  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  by  the 
Honorable  C.  H.  Cahan,  K.  C,  of  Mon- 
treal, Quebec: 

[From   the   Montreal    (Canada)    Gazette   of 

March  21,  ld41) 

Joint  Development  or  St.  Lawkencs 

(By  Hon.  C.  H.  Cahan,  K.  C.) 

n 

The  waterways  treaty  of  1900  defined 
"boundary  waters"  as  "the  waters  from  main 
shore  to  main  shore  •  •  •  along  which  the 
international  boxuidary  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  passes," 
and  then  provided  in  the  first  article  as 
follows : 

"The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that 
the  navigation  of  all  navigable  boundary 
waters  shall  forever  remain  free  and  open 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce  to  the  inhab- 
itants and  to  the  ships,  vessels,  and  boats  of 
both  countries  equally,  subject,  however,  to 
any  laws  and  regulations  of  either  country, 
within  its  own  territory,  not  inconsistent  with 
such  privilege  of  free  navigation,  and  apply- 
ing equally  and  without  discrimination  to 
the  Inhabitants,  ships,  vessels,  and  boats  of 
both  countries." 

Thus  far  the  successive  treaties  have  dealt 
with  the  navigation  of  all  navigable  bound- 
ary waters,  but  article  8  of  the  same  water- 
ways treaty  also  provides  for  the  use  of 
boundary  waters  for  "power  ptirposes"  by  de- 
claring that  the  United  States  and  Canada 
"shall  have,  each  on  Its  own  side  of  the 
boundary,  equal  and  similar  rights  in  the 
use  of  the  waters,  ccnstitutlng  the  boundary, 
for  sanitary,  navigation,  and  power  purposes." 

Along  the  first  67  mUes  of  this  interna- 
tional section,  proceeding  eswterly,  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  a  deep,  slow-moving  river.  In 
which  no  water  power  can  be  developed. 
Then  the  river,  proceeding  easterly  from 
Chimney  Point,  a  distance  of  48  miles,  to  the 
international  boundary,  at  St.  Regis,  below 
Cornwall,  embraces  a  series  of  rapids  and 
Bwlft-moviug  waters,  which  are  now  over- 
come for  navigation  purposes  by  the  Galops, 
Raplde  Plat.  Farran's  Point,  and  Cornwall 
Canals,  all  of  which  have  been  constructed 
and  are  now  maintained  by  Canada  at  Its  sole 
expense.  The  Increasing  demand,  chiefly  in 
the  United  States,  for  hydroelectric  power, 
has  now   introduced   new  factors  Into  tb« 
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problem  of  providing  deeper  canals  for  the 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

It  Ls  now  proposed  to  construct  an  enor- 
mous dam  from  main  shore  to  main  shore 
across  the  St.  Lawrence  River  at  Barnhart 
Island,  which  will  utilize  the  total  drop  of 
92  feet  In  the  river  from  Chimney  Point  to 
Barnhart  Island  and  produce  1.700.000  horse- 
power of  primary  continuous  power,  necessi- 
tating for  lt«  complete  utilization  an  Installed 
equipment  of  2.200.000  horsepower,  one-half 
of  which  may  be  used  on  the  New  York  side 
and  one-half  on  the  Ontario  side. 

This  proposed  Joint  undertaking  for  the 
production  of  hydroelectric  power  was  never 
contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  existing 
treaties  end  never  provided  for  by  the  terms 
of  any  of  those  treaties.  In  this  proposed 
dam  across  the  river,  from  main  shore  to 
main  shore,  at  Barnhart  Island,  the  necessary 
locks  will  be  constructed  for  the  ascent  and 
descent  of  shipping  in  order  to  conserve  the 
Interests  of  navigation.  Weirs  and  sluices 
also  must  be  constructed  in  these  dams, 
which  will  control  the  flo-^v  of  water  into 
-^ntreal  Hafbor;  for  upon  the  satisfactory 
control  of  the  flow  of  w^ater  through  these 
weirs  ttte  ^epth  of  water  In  Montreal  Harbor 
will  necessarily  depend. 

At  present  the  Parliament  of  Canada  has 
legislative  Jurisdiction  over  Canadian  terri- 
tory, and  over  the  one-tenth  of  the  volume 
of  the  river  of  St.  Lawrence  as  It  flows  north 
of  Barnhart  Island,  while  the  United  States 
Congress  has  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
Barnhart  Island  and  over  nine-tenths  of  the 
volume  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  which  flows 
Bouth  of  Barnhart  Island.  The  problem  is 
Indeed  a  very  complicated  one,  and  though 
for  about  20  years  I  have  followed  the  dis- 
cussions of  this  problem  and  have  read  every 
available  public  document,  including,  I  think, 
every  engineering  report,  dealing  with  the 
rabject,  I  cannot  at  present  conceive  how 
any  satisfactory  solution  can  be  found  which 
Is  not  expressed  In  an  International  treaty 
that  Is  ratified  by  a  two-thirds'  vote  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  Waterways  Treaty  of  1909  was  prima- 
rily ccncerned  with  the  navigation  of  bound- 
ary waters  and  with  riparian  rights  to  the  use 
of  such  waters,  the  exercise  of  which  on  one 
aide  cf  the  boundary  might  be  productive  of 
material  Injury  to  the  navigation  Interests  on 
the  other  side  of  the  boundary. 

Tlie  high  contracting  parties  agreed  In 
article  1  that  "the  navigation  of  all  naviga- 
ble boundary  waters  shall  forever  continue 
free  to  the  ships,  vessels,  and  boats  of  both 
countries  equally." 

Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  re- 
aerved,  in  article  2,  "Exclusive  Jurisdiction 
and  control  over  the  use  and  diversion, 
whether  temporary  or  permanent,  of  all 
waters  on  its  own  side  of  the  line."  Each 
maintained  its  right  "to  object  to  any  Inter- 
ference with  or  diversions  of  water  on  the 
other  side  of  the  boundary  the  effect  of  which 
wou'd  be  productive  of  material  Injury  to 
navigation  interests  on  Its  own  side  of  the 
boundary." 

Article  3  provided  that  except  as  "hereto- 
fore permitted  or  hereafter  provided  for  by 
cpecial  agreements  between  the  parties  hereto, 
no  further  or  other  uses  or  obstructions  or 
diversions,  whether  temporary  or  permanent, 
of  boundary  waters  on  either  side  of  the 
line,  affecting  the  natural  level  or  flow  of 
boundary  waters  on  the  other  side  of  the  line, 
ahiai  be  made  except  by  authority  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
wlihln  their  respective  Jurisdictions  and  with 
the  approval"  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission. This  approval  is  clearly  confined 
to  obstructions  o*  diversions  created  by  either 
party  on  Its  own  s*de  of  the  line. 


Article  8  provided  that  "the  high  contract- 
ing parties  shall  have,  each  on  its  own  side 
cf  the  boundary,  equal  and  similar  rights  to 
the  use  of  •  •  •  boundary  waters"  for 
domestic  and  sanitary  purposes,  navigation, 
for  the  service  of  canals  for  purposes  of  navi- 
gation, and  for  power  purposes. 

These  provisions  of  the  Waterways  Treaty 
of  1909  clearly  contemplated  that  each  of  the 
parties,  on  its  own  side  of  the  boundary  line, 
might  continue,  as  theretofore,  to  construct 
canals  for  navigation  purposes,  and  make  di- 
versions of  water  for  domestic,  sanitary,  power 
and  irrigation  purposes,  and  the  like,  pro- 
vided that  in  so  doing  the  rights  cf  the  other 
party  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  were  not 
materially  Injured. 

But  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  proposed 
scheme  of  development  at  Barnhart  Island, 
for  both  navigation  and  power  purposes,  does 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  these  provisions 
of  the  Waterways  Treaty.  The  proposed 
scheme  will  Involve  far  more  than  distinct 
and  separate  action,  by  either  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada,  on  Its  own  side  of  the  twund- 
ary.  It  proposes  a  Joint  undertaking  of  the 
two  Governments  on  a  vast  scale.  It  pro- 
poses the  Joint  control  and  management  of 
this  Joint  undertaking  by  the  appointment  of 
a  new  Joint  International  Commission. 

This  Joint  undertaking  Involves,  for  the 
first  time  In  our  history,  the  construction  of 
an  Immense  dam,  from  main  shore  to  main 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  that  will 
control  the  flow  of  the  river  from  the  side  of 
this  dam  to  the  sea.  It  Involves  the  mainte- 
nance of  such  a  uniform  flow  of  the  river  as 
will  maintain  and  protect  the  navigation  of 
the  harl)or  of  Montreal,  and  the  flow  of  water, 
for  navigation  from  Montreal  to  Quebec,  in 
the  channel  which  has  been  excavated  by 
Canada  at  a  cost  of  thirty  to  forty  million 
dollars.  It  proposes  that  Canada  shall,  for 
all  future  time,  own  one-half  the  hydro- 
electric power  produced  by  the  construction 
of  this  dam  at  Barnhart  Island,  although 
nine-tenths  of  the  natural  flow  of  the  river, 
which  produces  this  hydroelectric  power,  is, 
at  the  site  of  the  proposed  dam.  wholly  with- 
in United  States  territory  and  under  the 
legislative  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Such  a  vast  scheme  was  certainly  never 
contemplated  by  the  provisions  of  the  Water- 
ways Treaty  of  1909,  which  dealt  with  navi- 
gation of  boundary  waters  and  riparian  uses 
of  the  flow  of  the  stream;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
this  Joint  undertaking  can  never  be  dealt 
with  by  concurrent  or  reciprocal  legislation 
so  as  to  maintain  and  protect  for  all  time  the 
vital  interests  of  Canada  in  the  navigation  of 
the  river  and  in  one-half  of  the  hydroelectric 
power  that  may  be  produced  by  the  proposed 
constructions.  Canadian  Interests  can  only 
be  fully  protected  by  a  new  treaty,  and  a  new 
treaty  will  not  be  valid  and  binding  upon 
the  United  States  unless  It  Is  negotiated  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  ratified  by  the  affirmative 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present. 

THE    FRENCH    PRESS 

The  waterways  project 

L' Action  Cathollque  (Quebec):  It  is  pre- 
cisely because  the  waterways  problem  con- 
tains so  many  factors,  ponderable  and  Im- 
ponderable, that  those  who  discuss  It  should 
obtain  full  Information  before  crying  either 
"treason"  or  "national  salvation."  We  hope 
that  at  Ottawa  and  Quebec  a  loyal  exposi- 
tion of  the^ question  will  be  followed  by  a  dis- 
cussion not  less  loyal.  The  times  are  too 
grave  for  anybody  to  seek  to  make  political 
capital  over  this  Issue.  And  the  enterprise 
Itself  is  too  considerable  in  all  Its  aspects  and 
consequences  for  It  to  be  decided  in  any 
"exaggeratedly  simplified"'  manner. 
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Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill,  H.  R.  4466.  has  been  passed.  It  was 
passed  without  my  vote  because  my  vote 
is  recorded  against  the  passage  of  that 
bill.  I  was  convinced,  and  I  am  still  con- 
vinced, this  is  a  war  measure,  is  highly 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  our  country, 
and  if  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  exer- 
cised it  will  cause  our  involvement  in  this 
war.  The  people  of  our  country  do  not 
want  war.  They  want  peace.  They 
want  to  extend  aid  to  Great  Britain,  short 
of  war.  But  they  do  not  want  to  send 
to  foreign  fields  the  sons  of  America  to 
shed  their  blood  in  a  war  in  which  we 
had  no  par^  in  its  making.  The  people 
do  not  want  any  overt  act  committed 
which  will  lead  us  into  this  war. 

It  was  disclosed  during  the  general  de- 
bate on  this  bill  that  there  are  now  26 
Italian  ships  and  2  German  ships  in  our 
ports,  and,  under  the  authority  of  the  bill 
just  passed,  the  President  has  the  plenary 
authority  to  seize  and  take  those  ships. 
Those  are  the  ships  of  belligerent  na- 
tions. What  will  be  done  with  those 
ships?  What  disposition  will  the  Presi- 
dent make  of  those  ships,  which  belong 
to  the  Government  or  to  individual  citi- 
zens of  Germany  and  Italy?  During  the 
progress  of  the  bill  an  amendm.ent  was 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  CuLKiNl  which  would  have  pro- 
hibited the  delivery  of  those  ships  which 
will  be  seized  to  Great  Britain,  or  to  any 
other  belligerent  nation,  but  the  majority 
side  of  the  House  voted  that  amendment 
down  by  a  vote  of  220  to  160.  The  very 
serious  threat  involved  in  this  bill  is  the 
extension  of  the  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  seize  and  take  the  ships  of  for-" 
eign  countries,  both  belligerent  and  non- 
belligerent, which  includes  the  ships  of 
both  Italy  and  Germany,  and  to  do  with 
those  ships  as  he  may  desire,  which  in- 
cludes the  power  to  deliver  them  to  any 
nation,  either  belligerent  or  nonbelliger- 
ent, including  England  or  her  allies.  No 
one  can  tell  what  nation  will  be  favored 
when  the  President  makes  distribution 
of  the  ships  he  may  seize.  However,  the 
very  fact  that  the  amendment  which  was 
offered,  which  would  have  prohibited  the 
delivery  of  those  ships  to  England,  was 
voted  down  by  those  who  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  the  administration  now  in  power 
is  the  strongest  indication  that  these 
ships  of  Italy  and  Germany  will  be  de- 
livered to  England— their  enemy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  and  when  this  is  done, 
that  will  constitute  an  overt  act  of  war, 
and  every  Member  In  this  House  is  cog- 
nizant of  that  fact.  > 
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May  I  say  that  I  have  done  everything 
within  my  power  to  keep  our  country  out 
of  this  European  war.  I  assured  the  good 
people  of  my  congressional  district  that 
I  was  opposed  to  cur  entry  into  this  war 
and  that  I  would  do  everything  humanly 
possible  to  keep  our  country  out  of  It.  My 
record  stands  untarnished.  I  have  kept 
the  faith.  I  have  opposed  every  measure 
which  has  been  proposed  which  was  a 
war  measure  and  which  would,  in  my 
opinion,  lead  us  into  this  European  war. 
I  was  convinced  this  bill.  H.  R.  4466.  was 
a  war  measure — one  which  will  in  the  end 
lead  us  into  this  European  war.  There- 
fore I  could  not  support  that  bill.  I  was 
thinking  of  some  30,000  of  the  fine  boys 
who  reside  in  my  congressional  district 
who  would  have  to  carry  the  guns  and 
who  would  have  to  bare  their  breasts  to 
enemy  bullets  in  case  of  our  involvement 
In  this  war.  I  was  thinking  of  the  boys 
who  have  now  lieen  ordered  into  the 
camps  in  our  country,  and  who  are  train- 
ing therein;  those  boys  have  the  God- 
given  right  to  know  what  is  being  done 
by  those  in  positions  of  power  in  our 
country,  which  will  probably  send  them 
forward  to  fight  in  another  European 
war.  This  power  to  seize  ships  is  vested 
in  the  President.  If  he  exercises  that 
power  and  sends  the  boys  Into  another 
American  expeditionary  force  to  fight  on 
foreign  soil,  the  President  will  not  only 
violate  his  positive  promise  made  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation  to  secure  his  elec- 
tion as  President  for  a  third  term  but  he 
will  be  guilty  of  the  grossest  fraud  per- 
petrated upon  his  fellow  man. 

Our  boys  ji^ent  to  camp  thinking  that 
they  were  going  for  training;  they  were 
made  to  believe  that  the  compulsory  draft 
law  was  a  peace  measure— one  which 
would  keep  us  out  of  this  E^iropean  war. 
The  lend-lease  bill  was  also  presented  as 
a  peace  measure — one  which  would  keep 
our  country  out  of  this  European  war. 
That  was  the  statement  of  those  who 
speak  for  the  President;  that  was  the 
plea  for  the  passage  of  those  bills.  Yet, 
every  one  of  those  measures,  including 
the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  have 
been  war  measures.  Each  one  of  them 
has  led  us  nearer  to  this  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  yet  at  peace. 
When  a  nation  is  at  peace  and  then  en- 
ters upon  the  hsizardous  undertaking  of 
seizing  ships  belonging  to  other  nations, 
including  nations  who  are  engaged  in  war, 
such  an  engagement  is  highly  danger- 
ous. It  is  not  alone  the  taking  of  the 
ships  which  Involves  us  in  danger,  but  for 
our  Nation — now  at  peace — to  make  a 
delivery  of  those  ships  so  taken  to  an 
antagonistic  bdligerent  nation— that 
brings  us  wholly  within  the  provisions  of 
law  that  an  act  of  war  has  been  com- 
mitted. When  we  go  that  far  we  have 
entered  the  conflict.  We  have  given  the 
weapon  to  the  one  to  use  against  the 
other.  We  will  have  committed  an  overt 
act  of  war  when  we  take  that  unhealthy 
position  respecting  the  conflict. 

We  are  yet  at  peace,  but  we  wUl  not 
long  remain  at  peace  If  we  continue  to 
antagonize  the  belligerents  in  this  Eu- 
ropean war.  Every  Member  of  the  House 
realizes  that  we  have  been  led  down  a 
succession  of  steps  toward  the  battlefield, 
and  we  are  now  upon  that  field;  we  have 


not  yet  fired  the  first  shot,  and,  thank 
God.  no  one  has  yet  fired  upon  us.  With 
legislation,  such  as  H.  R.  4466,  being 
passed  by  the  Congress,  we  will  take  an- 
other long  step  into  this  war,  and,  who 
knows,  this  may  be  the  very  step  which 
will  draw  the  fire  from  the  enemy  guns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  unprepared  for 
war.  We  have  been  preparing  others  for 
their  war,  it  is  true,  but  we  have  sadly 
neglected  ourselves.  I  shudder  when  I 
think  of  the  sorry  plight  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.  We  have  given  both  money 
and  arms  to  other  nations,  and  we  have 
so  little  ourselves ;  yet,  the  Congress  moves 
swiftly  into  a  position  which  may  bring 
war  upon  us  quite  soon — entirely  forget- 
ting our  unprepared  state.  When  the 
President  wants  more  power,  he  asks  the 
Congress  for  It;  he  has  his  great  majority 
In  both  the  House  and  Senate,  and  that 
majority  gives  the  President  just  what  he 
wants.  We  of  the  minority  have  fought 
the  fight  to  keep  our  country  out  of  this 
War.  We  are  sUll  fighting  to  save  our 
boys,  and  our  country. 

These  are  very  serious  days.  I  was 
saddened  when  the  majority  voted  to 
pass  this  bill.  This  is  a  war  measure, 
and  those  who  voted  for  H.  R.  4466  know 
It  is  a  war  measure — one  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  Involve  our  country  in  this  war. 
I  hoped  the  majority  would  not  plunge 
us  Into  a  position  which  may  bring  war 
before  we  are  prepared  to  meet  It.  I 
did  not  think  or  believe  the  majority 
would  vote  to  give  the  power  to  commit 
positive  acts  of  war.  If  the  President, 
and  those  who  want  to  cause  our  country 
to  become  involved  In  this  war,  will  take 
their  positions  in  the  front  line,  and 
fight — as  the  poor  boys  of  our  country 
will  be  forced  to  do  In  the  event  of  war — 
then  let  them  make  this  war.  They  have 
already  made  the  war,  I  fear.  They 
should  not  shun  the  element  of  danger. 
The  boys  have  had  no  part  In  the  making 
of  this  war;  yet  the  President  and  his 
kind  want  them  to  fight  It. 

This  bill  merely  gives  the  President  the 
sole  authority  to  commit  another  act  of 
war.  How  far  are  we  removed  from 
active  and  actual  participation  In  this 
war? 

Some  Facts  About  the  Republican  Valley 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
trict in  Nebraska  has  a  formidable  prob- 
lem which  Federal  agencies  will  have  to 
help  us  solve.  The  Republican  River 
Valley,  rising  In  Colorado  and  north- 
western Kansas,  and  running  through 
the  southern  portion  of  Nebraska,  is  sub- 
ject to  frequent  and  damaging  fioods. 
The  year  of  1940  witnessed  as  many  as 
six  distinct  floods  in  several  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  ttiis  stream.    And  we  are  still 


viyidly  conscious  of  the  grave  disaster 
of  1935,  when  a  total  of  112  lives  were 
lost,  and  damages— estimated  by  the  War 
Department— took  a  toll  of  nearly  $9.- 
000,000. 

Thirty  days  after  these  floods  strike 
our  crops  frequently  wither  and  die  tor 
want  of  adequate  moisture,  and  this  re- 
cent 9-year  drought  period,  coupled  with 
flood  damages,  has  swept  away  so  much 
of  our  topsoll  that  10  percent  of  this 
entire  watershed  is  already  so  seriously 
eroded  that  it  will  never  again  yield 
profitable  crops. 

Two  years  ago  the  unicameral  Legis- 
lature of  Nebraska  passed  a  resolution 
memorializing  Congress  to  recognize  the 
Republican  Valley  as  the  State's  No.  1 
problem.  The  Intervening  years  have 
seen  continued  fioods  and  drought  and 
progressive  erosion  damage,  but  not  one 
move  has  yet  been  made  by  any  Federal 
construction  agency  to  bring  us  any 
relief. 

The  1940  census  reveals  that  a  total  of 
65.000  persons  have  migrated  from  my 
State — one-half  of  the  loss  sustained  was 
by  my  entire  congressional  district — an 
average  of  13.2  percent  per  county — and 
this  migration  continues. 

Our  State  legislature,  taking  cogni- 
zance once  again  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  In  that  section  of  the  State, 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution  again 
calling  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
Federal  agencies  to  the  extremely  pre- 
carious conditions  existing  In  the  Repub- 
lican Valley. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Legislative  Resolution  21 
Republican  Valley  flood  control 
Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  adoption  of  acts  pertaining  to  flood 
control  and  reclamation,  has  recognized  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  control  the  destructive  flood- 
waters  of  the  basins  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  Rivers,  has  declared  this  to  be  • 
national  problem,  and  has  heretofore  au- 
thorized the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  in 
considerable  amounts  in  the  area  for  the 
Improvement  of  conditions  resulting  from 
floods  and  droughts;  and 

Whereas  the  Republican  River  Valley 
drainage  area  in  Nebraska,  settled  by  people 
who  are  and  have  been  making  every  effort 
to  better  their  conditions  in  the  face  of 
adverse  circumstances  beyond  their  control, 
comprises  many  hundreds  of  thotisands  of 
acres  of  valuable  land  which  has  been  great- 
ly damaged  by  floods  and  droughts;  and 

Whereas  the  Republican  Valley  In  He- 
brMka,  a  part  of  the  great  drainage  area 
of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  has 
thus  far  received  but  scant  Federal  recog- 
nition and  reclamation;  and 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  1935  and  IMO 
floods  in  that  valley  over  100  persons  lost 
their  lives,  the  property  loss  was  tremendous, 
and  much  of  the  vital  and  valuable  land  in 
the  valley  has  been  imperiled  and  made  sub- 
ject to  repeated  damage  from  floodwaters, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  thousands 
of  acres  In  the  area  are  In  urgent  need  of 
the  waste  waters  of  the  river  for  irrigation; 
the  above  conditions  having  combined  to 
make  agriculture  unprofitable  In  the  south- 
western section  of  Nebraska  caused  relief 
loads  which  cotintles  are  unable  to  bear, 
causing  population  losses  which  mean  re- 
duced land  values  and  tax  yields;  and 

Whereas  United  States  Army  engineers 
have  assured  residents  of  the  upper  Repub- 
lican River  Valley  that  they  could  set  up  a 
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plan  of  flood  control  which  would  give  pro- 
tection to  Kansas  City  and  other  points  on 
tht  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers  as  well 
M  farm  and  urban  property  In  the  upper 
ralley,  by  means  of  the  constructive  and 
comprehensive  Federal  program  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  from  destructive 
floods  and  drought  within  the  drainage  area 
of  the  Republican  River,  Including  its  tribu- 
taries, being  admittedly  a  national  problem, 
which  said  program  Is  needed  for  the  control, 
conservation,  development,  and  beneficial 
use  of  the  water  and  land  resources  of  said 
area:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska  in  fifty-fifth  regular  session  as- 
temhled: 

1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  and  it  is  hereby  requested  and  urged  to 
cause  to  be  made  full,  complete,  and  compre- 
hensive survey  and  Investigation  into  the 
claims  of  the  residents  of  the  Republican 
River  Valley  In  Nebraska  for  flood  control 
and  reclamation  therein.  Including  the  stor- 
ing, preservation,  and  distribution  of  the 
waste  and  floodwater  of  said  river  and  Its 
tributaries  for  beneficial  uses:  and  that  the 
development  of  the  Irrigation  program  for 
the  Republican  River  Valley  be  paralleled  by 
flood  control  for  said  valley. 

2.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  and  it  is  hereby  urged  to  make  early  ap- 
propriation of  said  funds  to  Insure  the  In- 
auguration and  continuation  of  internal  Im- 
provement projects  within  said  valley,  and 
that  the  proper  Federal  agencies  be  empow- 
ered and  directed  to  give  early  and  careful 
consideration  to  the  feasibility  and  ad- 
visability of  constructing  and  maintaining 
dams  in  said  area  in  Nebraska,  including  the 
various  tributaries  of  the  Republican  River, 
for  the  said  purpose  of  fiood  control,  conser- 
vation, and  other  beneficial  use  of  the  water. 
Including  that  of  irrigation. 

3.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread 
at  large  upon  the  Journal  of  the  leglslatxire. 
and  that  the  clerk  of  the  legislature  be  di- 
rected forthwith  to  forward  a  copy  of  this 
resolution,  properly  authenticated  and  suit- 
ably engrossed,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  Congressman  and  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Nebraska,  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Army  Engineers.  Washington,  D.  C.  to 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Flood  Association,  to 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 
and  to  the  National  Reclamation  Association 
to  the  end  that  each  of  these  Federal  ofll- 
cials  and  agencies  may  know  and  recognize 
that  the  problem  of  the  Republican  Valley 
flood  control  Is  serious  and  that  without  flood 
control  from  which  can  flew  Irrigation  and 
soil  conservation,  this  area  may  become  en- 
tirely destitute. 

Introduced  and  adopted  April  29,  1941. 

Mr.  Speaker.  MaJ.  Miles  Reber,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Flood  Control  Com- 
mittee as  a  representative  of  the  o£Qce  of 
Chief  of  Army  Engineers,  said  that  the 
Republican  Valley  had  a  twofold  prob- 
lem. The  first  was  the  construction  of 
the  Harlan  County  Dam,  at  or  near  Re- 
publican City,  Nebr.,  to  control  the  floods 
below  that  point  and  for  the  benefit  that 
would  accrue  to  the  Kansas  City  area. 
The  second  phase  of  the  problem  was 
the  control  of  the  fioods  west  of  the  dam 
on  fche  main  stream  of  the  river  and  the 
tributaries.  In  order  to  meet  this  two- 
fold objective,  I  have  Introduced  the  bill 
H.  R.  4383,  which  is  in  the  usual  form 
and  seeks  an  increased  authorization  in 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  and  contains 
the  following  language: 

That  this  autborization  shall  include,  in 
addition  to  the  Harlan  County  Reservoir  as 
■et  forth  in  House  Document  No.  842,  Sev- 


enty-sixth Congress,  third  session,  such 
flood-control  works  on  the  Republican  River 
in  Nebraska  as  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  may  find  advisable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  time  is  not 
far  off  when  the  entire  problem  of  the 
Republican  Valley  can  be  undertaken. 
The  so-called  Harlan  County  Dam 
should  be  built.  It  will  bring  great  pro- 
tection to  those  people  living  on  the  river 
below  the  dam  site  and  the  industrial 
area  at  Kansas  City.  In  my  opinion,  it 
is  essential  for  national  defense,  because 
of  the  protection  that  it  brings  to  Fort 
Riley  and  industrial  Kansas  City.  ^The 
problem  above  the  dam  and  in  the  tribu- 
taries is  deserving  of  the  best  attention 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  give 
to  solve  their  flood  problem  which  has 
cost  so  much  in  life  and  money  in  recent 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  further  extend 
my  remarks  by  including  certain  mate- 
rial that  has  been  submitted  to  me,  in- 
cluding a  newspaper  report  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  State  planning  board,  a 
statement  of  Mr.  M.  O.  Ryan,  secretary 
of  the  Republican  Valley  Conservation 
Association,  and  a  county  commission- 
ers' resolution: 

STATU  PLANNING  EOARO  MAKES  ITS  FINAL  REPORT 
ON  WATER  RESOT7RCES  AND  PROPOSES  SIX- 
POTNT   PROGRAM 

liiNCOLN,  April  28,  1941. — Only  basic  read- 
justments in  the  use  of  land  and  water  re- 
sources can  rehabilitate  and  stabilize  agricul- 
ture in  Nebraska,  the  final  report  of  the 
State  planning  board  said  today. 

In  a  comprehensive  305-page  water  re- 
sources survey,  the  board  recommended  a 
six-point  program  to  adjust  problems  which 
arise  "principally  from  an  undependable 
ralnfaU." 

Nebraska  Is  dependent  upon  soil  and  water 
resources,  the  report  warned,  and  "culmlna- 
tlve  effects  of  the  current  devastating 
drovight"  now  threaten  the  security  of  some 
areas. 

The  board  recommended: 

1.  Conserve  rainfall  on  individual  farms 
by  cropping  practices.  This  would  Increase 
individual  farm  feed  and  forage  supplies,  im- 
prove livestock  and  domestic  watering  sup- 
plies, and  make  possible  large  gardens — en- 
abling farm  operators  to  cope  with  drought. 

2.  Develop  extensively  small  water  facili- 
ties by  using  small,  single,  or  multiple  field 
irrigation  systems  on  minor  drainages;  de- 
velop fiood  irrigation  on  normally  dry  draws, 
and  develop  recharging  of  ground  water  sup- 
plies to  make  small  pump  irrigation  develop- 
ments possible. 

3.  Extend  pump  Irrigation  practices  under 
"appropriate  and  timely  legislation  for  regu- 
lation of  ground  water."  The  report  said  a 
vast  field  covering  100,000  acres  existed  for 
development  of  pump  irrigation. 

4.  Construct  large-scale  Irrigation  projects 
where,  "in  consideration  of  all  possible  phases 
of  development  of  water  resources  In  a  basin 
•  •  •,"  the  land  may  be  able  to  repay  total 
costs. 

5.  Build  flood-control  dams  as  part  of  a 
basln-wlde  plan  of  development  for  all  water 
uses. 

6.  Empower  some  State  agency  to  take  an 
active  part  in  investigations  and  detailed 
planning  for  a  comprehensive,  coordinated 
plan  for  conservation  of  all  available  water. 
(This  was  purpose  of  recently  defeated  water 
conservation  board  bill  in  the  legislature, 
asked  by  the  Republican  Valley  Conservation 
Association.) 

"The  major  possibilities  for  the  further 
development  of  gravity  irrigation  are  situated 
In  the  Republican  Valley,  the  tributaries  of 
the  Loup  and  Platte,"  the  curvey  reported. 


The  board  blamed  population  decreases  on 
the  drought  and  warned  that  a  more  "estab- 
lished agriculture  based  on  sound  water  con- 
servation policies  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  present  population." 

The  report  on  the  three  major  rivers: 

1.  Platte:  In  general,  water  supply  above 
Kearney  Is  fully  appropriated,  even  to  a  point 
where  it  has  exceeded  dependable  supply. 
Additional  developments  below  Kearney  are 
questionable. 

2.  Loup:  A  channel  storage  reservoir  above 
Columbus  would  stabilize  flow  of  stream  for 
benefit  of  Colutabus  power  plant  and  would 
enable  the  lower  Platte  irrigation  district  to 
operate  without  a  local  storage  reservoir. 

3.  Republican:  "If  all  available  water  sup- 
ply were  conserved  by  means  of  storage  fa- 
cilities and  released  when  needed  for  irriga- 
tion, the  supply  would  greatly  exceed  the 
amount  now  needed  for  existing  projects." 
An  estimated  100,000  acres  of  land  meets  re- 
quirements for  successful  Irrigation;  sug- 
gested channel  reservoir  near  Republican  City 
in  conjunction  with  "certain  tributary  reser- 
voirs." 

STATEMENT  OP  M.  O.  RTAN,  M'COOK.  NEBR., 
SECRETARY,  REPUBLICAN  VALLEY  CONSERVA- 
TION ASSOCIATION,  BEFORE  FLOOD  CONTROL 
COMMrrTEE   OF  HOUSE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  on  April  4, 
1940.  your  committee,  when  questioning  the 
United  States  Engineer  Corps  with  reference 
to  the  fiood-control  problem  In  the  Repub- 
lican watershed,  pointed  out  to  the  engineers 
that  the  single  on-rlver  dam  at  the  Harlan 
County  site  would  provide  no  flood  protec- 
tion to  territory  west  of  that  site.  It  was 
west  of  that  site  that  a  damaging  fiood  In 
1935  took  at  least  112  lives,  according  to  the 
Red  Cross,  and  damaged  farm  lands  to  the 
extent  of  $8,832,000,  according  to  the  United 
States  engineers. 

Other  damaging  fioods  In  ^e  uppor  Re- 
publican Valley  are  shown  to  have  occurred 
In  1903,  1905,  1908,  1915,  and  1923,  and  the 
year  of  1940  again  brought  heavy  dair.ages. 
Whereas  the  Engineer  Corps  had  attributed 
an  annual  average  fiood  loss  for  the  entire 
watershed  above  the  Harlan  County  dam  site, 
of  only  $500,000.  an  extended  survey  of  Just 
three  out  of  a  dozen  tributaries  of  the  Re- 
publican, conducted  by  the  Nebraska  State 
department  of  roads  and  irrigation  following 
the  floods  of  June  and  July  1940,  totaled,  as 
follows:  Red  Willow.  $101,499.50;  Frenchman, 
$355,395;  and  Medicine.  $458,425,  or  a  total 
of  $915,319.50.  There  were  other  fioods  later 
in  the  season,  also.  Some  of  ovu*  tributaries 
last  year  reached  flood  stage  as  many  as  six 
times,  and  in  many  Instances  the  damage 
surpassed  that  of  1935  in  Individual  tribu- 
taries. 

This  fiood  menace  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  human  despair  which  resulted  in 
heavy  population  losses  between  1930  and 
1940.  The  entire  State  of  Nebraska  lost 
65,000  In  population,  but  In  our  small  con- 
gressional district,  the  great  bulk  of  which 
lies  within  the  Republican  watershed,  one- 
half  of  this  entire  loss  was  sustained. 

To  offset  the  precarlovis  condition  of  agri- 
culture and  business  generally  in  the  water- 
shed, the  Federal  Government  poured  mil- 
lions in  loans  and  grants  into  our  territory 
Until  today  It  stands  In  advance  of  $3,000 
for  every  farm  we  possess.  But  the  emigra- 
tion continues. 

The  upper  valley,  representing  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  the  land  area  In  the 
basin,  last  summer  formed  an  organization 
of  those  cities  and  towns  above  the  Harlan 
Coxinty  site.  In  an  attempt  to  help  speed 
flood  control  and  at  the  same  time  to  attempt 
to  utilize  those  flood  waters  for  needed  irri- 
gation. It  was  felt  that  further  expenditure 
of  relief  monejrs.  no  matter  whence  their 
source,  was  not  prudent,  but  that  a  rehabili- 
tation program  should  be  imdertaken. 
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Commissioner  John  C.  Page  of  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Bureau  has  pointed  out 
that  501  of  the  650  counties  in  the  Great 
Plains  lost  population,  totaling  753,554  be? 
tween  1930  and  1940,  while  277  counties  to 
the  westward — where  liTlgatlon  Is  quite  gen- 
eral— had  increased  In  population  by  1,941,- 
601.  The  Great  Plaln.s  has  suffered  heavily 
during  these  recent  drought  years,  and  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  an  Inadequate 
flow  in  the  streams  prevented  any  stabilizing 
effects  from  supplementary  irrigation.  The 
Republican  watershed,  with  quite  a  stable 
flow,  aside  fnnn  flood  peaks,  offered  unusual 
promise. 

So,  while  the  United  States  engineers — at 
the  direction  of  your  committee — were  re- 
viewing their  former  studies  of  the  upper 
Republican  Basin  to  ascertain  whether  there 
might  be  any  means  of  bringing  at  least  par- 
tial flood  protection  to  that  section,  we  found 
the  United  States  Reclamation  Biu-eau  will- 
ing to  undertake  extensive  investigations  of 
feasible  irrigation  projects.  We  were  ad- 
vised on  June  19,  1940,  that  the  President 
had  Instructed  the  Engineer  Corps  to  not  In- 
itiate any  flood-control  projects  "until  the 
Reclamation  Bureau's  surveys  had  been  re- 
ceived and  reviewed."  This  gave  us  much 
hope,  since  it  indicated  that  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  Btireau  could  coordinate 
their  studies  and  bring  forth  a  program 
which  would  provide  both  flood  control  and 
irrigation. 

As  early  as  October  17,  1940.  the  reviewing 
olficer  of  the  United  States  Engineers  at 
Kansas  City,  told  us  they  could  construct  an 
on-rlver  dam  at  the  Harlan  County  site,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  tributary  dams,  and  have 
them  come  well  within  the  1-to-l  ratio  of 
cost  and  benefits.  They  have  subsequently 
reiterated  this  statement,  as  they  proceeded 
with  their  review,  which  Is  expected  to  be 
completed  and  forwarded  to  the  Chief  of  Staff 
July  1.  They  have  also  assured  us  that  they 
could  assign  flood-ccntrol  benefits  to  any 
Case-Wheeler  project  which  would  impound 
floodwater  on  the  tributaries  when  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Half  a  dozen 
of  these  projects,  storing  water  for  Irrigation, 
but  with  supplementary  storage  for  flood- 
waters,  linked  with  a  major  reservoir  behind 
an  on-rlver  dam,  could  provide  a  flood-control 
program  for  the  entire  watershed  which  would 
cost  the  Army  less  than  a  single  on-rlver  dam 
and  reservoir. 

A  trl-State  compact,  providing  for  the  divi- 
sion of  waters  of  the  Republican  River  be- 
tween Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  was 
negotiated  this  spring  and  is  now  before 
Congress  for  approval  It  is  based  upon  con- 
sumptive use  of  the  waters.  This,  we  main- 
tain, is  the  most  intelligent  possible  use  of 
the  soil  and  water  resoiirces  of  our  territory. 
For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we  want  again  to 
appeal  for  the  authorization  of  a  comprehen- 
sive flood-control  program  for  the  valley  as 
a  whole,  and  that  the  Harlan  Covmty  Dam 
not  preclude  assignment  of  flood-control  ben- 
eflts  to  such  other  upstream  projects  as  the 
War  Department  may  find  feasible. 


Whereas  flood  damages  in  recent  years, 
coupled  with  drought  and  erosion,  low  farm 
prices,  and  other  unfavorable  factors,  have 
combined  to  make  agriculture  unprofitable 
in  this  entire  area,  causing  relief  loads  which 
counties  are  unable  to  bear,  and  causing 
population  losses,  which  mean  reduced  land 
values  and  tax  yields;  and 

Whereas  we  vmderstand  that  the  United 
SUtes  Engineers  have  assured  the  upper 
Republican  River  residents  that  they  could 
B»t  up  a  plan  of  flood  control  which  would 
give  protection  to  Kansas  City,  and  to  farm 
and  urban  property  in  the  upper  vaUey:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  southwestern  district 
of  the  Nebraska  County  Commissioners'  As- 
sociation, embracing  aU  of  the  Republican 
watershed,  above  Harlan  County,  does  here- 
by petition  Representative  Carl  T.  Curtis 
to  provide  for  flood  protection  of  our  terri- 


tory in  his  authorization  bill  now  before  the  l 
Congress,  and  that  we  petition  the  Flood 
Control  Committee  of  the  Hoxise,  and  the 
United  States  Engineers  to  realize  that  otir 
problem  is  desperate,  and  that  without  flood 
control,  from  which  can  flow  irrigation,  soil 
conservation,  etc..  this  area  will  quickly  be- 
come entirely  destitute. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Merle  Aoams. 
Arapahoe,  Chairman. 
L.  E.  MooRE, 
Bartley.  Secretary. 
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Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  last  two  centuries  the  ma- 
terial wealth  of  this  country  has  been 
vastly  increased  by  the  conquest  and  ex- 
pansion of  new  frontiers.  Today  that  is 
finished.  The  physical  map  is  made. 
There  are  only  two  frontiers  of  wealth 
left  to  us,  and  they,  of  course,  are  subject 
to  conquest  by  a  free  people,  for  these 
are  science  and  invention.  The  basis  of 
future  taxes  is  restricted,  and  already 
the  danger  signals  are  flying  in  the  face 
of  a  government  trend  Induced  by  an 
unthinking  citizenry  to  slowly  but  surely 
restrict  free  enterprise.  The  delibera- 
tions of  the  great  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives it  would  seem  henceforward  must 
be  deeply  concerned  lest  in  its  quest  for 
revenue  the  one  source  which  can  pro- 
duce it  should  be  dried  up. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress  has 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try been  more  nearly  unanimously  sup- 
ported by  Americans  everywhere  in  its 
duty  to  impose  taxes  and  to  collect  a 
revenue  sufficient  to  meet  the  vast  bill 
which  the  defense  of  our  country  entails. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  sure  that  "hid- 
den taxes"  are  no  longer  hidden  in  any 
sense  of  that  word.  This  form  of  tax- 
ation has  been  for  many  a  year  popular 
with  those  who  momentarily  were  en- 
trusted with  the  responsibilities  and  ob- 
ligations of  government.  Popular  with 
them  for  the  reason  that  it  always  pro- 
duced a  substantial  revenue  with  com- 
paratively little  opposition.  Popular,  too, 
with  the  users  and  the  producers  of  the 
very  commodities  on  which  the  tax  was 
fastened,  because  they  were  either  ill- 
informed  or  too  credulous  to  understand 
that  they,  and  not  the  corporations  or 
individuals  who  turned  the  tax  money 
over  to  the  Government,  are  the  ones 
who  pay  a  substantial  share  of  the  bill. 
This  state  of  affairs  no  longer  exists. 
There  are  too  many  hustings,  too  many 
forums,  too  many  sources  of  information 
constantly  informing  the  average  citizen 
of  a  lurking  tax  and  Its  effect  upon  him. 
In  no  instance  can  what  I  have  Just 
said  be  more  true  than  in  the  case  of  the 


tobacco  farmer.  He  has  been  the  lead- 
ing actor  in  a  tragedy  which  has  been 
playing  to  a  full  house  since  the  turn  of 
the  century.  In  1901  the  tax  on  the  fin- 
ished products  of  his  labor,  cigarettes, 
was  54  cents  per  thousand  wholesale. 

In  1910  this  was  raised  to  $1.25  per 
thousand;   in   1917,  when  this   country 
then  engaged  in  war  was  faced  with  the 
responsibility  comparable  to  the  tafk  of 
today  in  fashioning  our  common  defense, 
increased  the  tax  on  cigarettes  per  thou- 
sand to  $1.65  in  October  of  that  year. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  that  ven- 
ture, in  2  days  less  than  a  month  the  tax 
was  again  raised  to  $2.05  per  thousand. 
Well  do  I  remember  that  complaints  from 
the  South  about  these  two  tax  raises  were 
allayed  with  the  understanding  that  this 
was  a  war  tax  and  that  when  the  war 
had  come  to  an  end  these  taxes  would 
be  repealed.    What  happened?    Instead 
of  repeal  in  February  1919  the  Congress, 
faced  with  the  loss  of  revenue  due  to  the 
enactment  of  the  prohibition  law,  once 
again  turned  to  tobacco  and  raised  the 
tax  on  a  thousand  cigarettes  from  $2.05 
to  $3.    Those  golden  days  which  led  us 
to  the  fateful  months  of  1929,  accom- 
panied by  peace,  did  not,  so  far  as  I 
know,  produce  a  lessening  of  the  tax 
burden    on   this   commodity.     Instead, 
when  more  money  was  needed,  the  Con- 
gress added  an  additional  tax  of  25  cents, 
so  that  the  tax  is  now  $3.25  on  every 
thousand  cigarettes.    Now  that  we  are 
confronted  with  the  possibility  of  war, 
it  is  proposed  that  we  begin  all  over 
again  to  tax  tobacco. 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  in  this  country 
a  group  of  people,  beginning  with  the 
farmer  in  his  fields  and  concluding  with 
the  manufacturer,  who  would  more  will- 
ingly endure  uncomplainingly  added  bur- 
dens of  taxation  to  pay  for  our  common 
defense,  if  in  his  own  heart  he  could  be 
made  to  feel  that  he  was  beginning  any- 
where near  scratch  or  on  an  even  basis 
with  the  producers  and  manufacturers 
of  other  commodities  upon  whom  the 
burden  of  taxation  should  fall  evenly. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about 
this  Nation's  tax  system.  Truth  is  we 
have  no  tax  system  in  this  country.  We 
have  instead  many  tax  systems  in  the 
country.  Today  I  am  disturbed  because 
I  greatly  fear  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  quest  for  moneys  may  be  looking 
for  the  tax  idealized  by  Turgot  many 
years  ago— the  one  which  produces  the 
most  feathers  from  the  goose  with  the 
least  squawk. 

In  making  an  appeal  against  the  Im- 
position, certainly  at  this  time,  of  further 
tobacco  taxes  it  is  not  necessary  to  go" 
into  the  question  of  the  trend  of  cen- 
tralization of  tax  collection,  the  multi- 
plicity of  taxes,  the  shifting  of  wealth 
and  of  population,  the  demands  made  by 
people  upon  their  Government,  or  just 
where  government  is  going,  for  above 
and  beyond  all  of  these  things  this  fact 
must  stand  out.  a  fact  that  I  dare  say  no 
member  of  this  committee  will  deny,  and 
that  is  that  somewhere  there  must  be  a 
tax  ceiling  on  tobacco.  Apparently  we 
have  not  realized  this.  When  I  think  of 
the  rapidity  and  the  celerity  with  which 
taxes  upon  tobacco  have  been  laid  I  am 
reminded  of  a  quaint  story  which  comes 
I  out  of  the  tobacco  country  in  my  own 
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Btate.  Within  one  of  the  tobacco-grow- 
ing counties  in  Virginia  where  tobacco 
was  raised  by  the  Indians  long  before  the 
coming  of  the  white  man  there  lived  a 
man  named  Andy  Clark,  a  lean,  angular 
bachelor  whose  ability  to  kill  a  buU  bat 
with  a  rifle  on  the  wing  had  won  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  all  the  youngsters 
In  his  immediate  neighborhood.  He  was 
quite  a  philosopher.  He  used  to  sit  atop 
an  old-fashioned  snake  fence,  and.  whit- 
tling a  stick,  would  say  to  his  young  and 
enthusiastic  friends: 

Boys,  don't'  never  start  nothing,  because 
•ho"  as  you  do  the  tendency  Is  always  more 
■o. 

In  view  of  the  continued  increases  in 
the  tax  upon  tobacco,  it  would  seem  that 
the  advice  of  this  home-spun  philosopher 
was  sound. 

The  question  of  whether  recommenda- 
tions should  be  made  for  increased  taxes 
on  tobacco  is  no  new  question,  nor  does 
this  issue  project  any  new  matter.  It  is 
the  same  old  question. 

In  1934  a  subcommittee  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  headed  by  Fred 
M.  Vinson,  chairman,  stated: 

Your  committee  Is  ot  the  opinion  that  the 
tobacco-tax  burden  is  without  reason  and 
unconscionable.  •  •  •  The  committee  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  there  should  be 
«  real  reduction  of  the  taxes  on  all  manu- 
factured tobacco  products.  •  •  •  Your 
committee  does  not  feel  that  this  10-percent 
reduction  for  a  particular  manufactured 
product  (10-cent  cigarettes)  Is  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  occasion.  Such  reduc- 
tion would  not  permit  of  any  substantial 
benefit  to  the  tobacco  grower.  •  •  •  It  is 
the  conclusion  of  your  subcommittee  that  a 
reduction  of  40  percent  of  all  tobacco  taxes 
•hculd  be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  conclusions  apply 
with  greater  force  now  than  they  did  In 
1934. 
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Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  is  the  aggressor  nation  in  Iraq? 

We  send  dollars  to  China  and  gasoline 
to  Japan. 

It  must  be  tantalizing  to  our  warmon- 
gers that  Germany  commits  no  overt 
acts  against  us. 

If  the  English  Navy  Is  our  first  line  of 
defense,  why  does  she  need  ours  to  do  her 
chores? 

Must  we  send  a  million  men  to  Persia 
to  defend  democracy  here  at  home?  Let 
us  have  a  Ludlow  referendum  on  it. 

The  only  way  we  can  be  defeated  Is  to 
be  denuded  of  our  own  defense  by  enter- 
ing into  wars  of  other  nations. 

The  continued  existence  of  America 
does  not  depend  on  the  continued  exist- 


ence of  any  other  nation.    We  stand  on 
our  own  feet. 

Why  did  not  the  President  and  Lord 
Halifax  have  their  pictures  taken  to- 
gether at  Mount  Vernon?  It  is  closer 
than  Staunton. 

John  Philip  Sousa  composed  the  march 
Hands  Across  the  Sea.  Who  knows  a 
good  tune  for  They  Picked  Our  Pockets, 
Too? 

Some  call  it  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic. 
Others  have  another  name  for  it.  What- 
ever it  is,  it  is  not  Lexington  or  Fort 
McHenry. 

We  are  going  to  the  Old  World  to  start 
backfires.  Once  I  lost  my  hat.  then  my 
shirt,  and  finally  my  pants,  and  also  a 
haystack  trying  to  control  one  I  started. 

"What  king,  going  to  make  war  against 
another  king,  sitteth  not  down  first,  and 
consulteth  whether  he  is  able  with  10.000 
to  meet  him  that  cometh  against  him 
with  20,000?"— Luke  xiiii:31. 
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Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  prob- 
ably no  other  commodity  adds  so  much 
to  the  sum  of  human  happiness  as  does 
gasoline. 

It  furnishes  the  power  for  trucks  to 
bring  the  baby's  milk  from  farm  to  door- 
step. Otu-  dally  bread  starts  its  journey 
on  trucks  from  the  wheat  fields  and  is 
delivered  fresh  and  zestful  from  the 
baker's  oven  by  a  gasoline-powered  de- 
livery truck.  My  lady's  bonnet  and  habit 
journey  over  the  highways  as  raw  mate- 
rials, rode  by  truck  from  factory  to  store, 
and,  finally,  carefully  wrapped  in  tissue 
paper,  were  delivered  by  truck  to  the  ex- 
pectant lady  awaiting  their  arrival  at  the 
threshold  of  her  home. 

Nearly  5.000,000  trucks  are  plying  their 
way  over  the  highways  in  the  United 
States  to  meet  the  desires  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  not  only  for  necessities  but 
also  for  the  finer  things  that  make  mod- 
em living  enjoyable. 

Twenty-five  million  passenger  cars 
are  operating  on  the  highways  of  this 
great  Nation.  Our  families  own  more 
automobiles  than  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined.  These  cars  are  used  to 
transport  the  family  to  church,  the  chil- 
dren to  school,  the  mothers  to  market, 
and  the  fathers  to  work.  They  are  an 
integral  and  a  vital  part  of  modem  liv- 
ing. Curtail  their  use  through  excessive 
taxation  and  you  sear  the  soul  of  better 
living.  You  compress  the  horizon  of  the 
American  family.  You  restrict  freedom 
of  movement  and  owwrtunity  of  enjoy- 
ment. You  lay  a  tax  on  human  happi- 
ness to  an  extent  jwobably  greater  than 
would  be  possible  In  any  other  way. 


Automobiles,  owned  by  two  out  of  every 
three  families  in  the  Umted  States,  and 
shared  in  by  the  other  third  of  the  fam- 
ilies by  means  of  buses  with  inexpensive 
fares  provide  billions  upon  billions  of 
hours  of  enjoyment  to  millions  upon  mil- 
Uons  of  families  in  the  United  States 
each  year.  Gasoline  probably  adds  more 
to  the  sum  of  human  happiness  than  any 
other  single  commodity  in  American  life. 
Despite  the  immense  social  and  eco- 
nomic contributions  of  gasoline,  there 
are  some  who  look  at  it  with  a  dyspeptic 
eye.  and  say:  "The  American  people  are 
too  happy.  Let  us  tax  and  tax  and  tax 
their  motor  fuel." 

That  trend  of  thought  has  been  too 
common  and  has  been  pushed  too  far  in 
legislative  patterns  of  American  life. 
Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
there  was  no  tax  of  any  kind  on  motor 
fuel.  Today,  because  it  has  proved  such 
a  boon  to  better  Uving,  it  is  subjected 
to  heavy  taxation.  All  the  States  Im- 
pose heavy  taxes  on  motor  fuel.  The 
Federal  Government  also  imposes  a  "de- 
pression tax"  and  a  "defense  tax"  on  this 
magic  substance  that  has  lifted  the 
American  people  far  above  the  "horse- 
and  buggy"  standards  of  living.  At  the 
current  rates  motor  fuel  taxes  are  being 
collected  at  the  staggering  rate  of  one 
and  one-quarter  billion  dollars  a  year. 
That  amount  Is  more  than  what  all  the 
people  paid  in  all  taxes  to  all  taxing  jur- 
isdictions—Federal, State,  and  local— In 
the  years  before  the  advent  of  the  horse- 
less vehicle. 

There  are  some  phlegmatic  individuals 
who  confuse  the  happiness  obtained 
from  gasoline  with  the  enjoyment  de- 
rived from  tobacco,  liquor,  and  horse  rac- 
ing. They  attempt  to  reason  that  the 
pleasure  derived  from  motor  fuel  is  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  derived  from  to- 
bacco or  liquor.  Upon  that  reasoning 
they  conclude  that  heavy  taxes  on  motor 
fuel  are  justified  in  the  same  manner 
as  are  high  taxes  on  luxuries. 

I  believe  that  when  a  man  takes  his 
family  out  for  an  airing  on  Sunday 
afternoon  In  his  second-hand  Jalopy 
the  happiness  that  results  from  that 
outing  is  wholly  different  from  the  pleas- 
ure that  would  result  if  the  father  of  the 
family,  Instead  of  spending  his  dollar  for 
motor  fuel,  spent  it  for  liquor  on  Satur- 
day night.  The  laughter  of  the  children 
in  the  back  seat  bears  no  comparison 
with  the  boisterous  merriment  in  the 
back  room. 

As  far  as  luxuries  go,  what  is  a  luxury? 
Our  forefathers  toasted  their  toes  before 
open  fireplaces  while  their  backs  froze. 
They  washed  in  the  clothes  tub.  Fur- 
naces and  bathtubs  were  luxuries  up 
until  comparatively  recent  times.  We 
could  do  without  most  of  the  refinements 
of  modern  living,  but  would  we  be  hap- 
py? Should  heavy  taxes  be  placed  upon 
washing  machines,  radios,  telephones, 
automobiles,  and  motor  fuel  merely  be- 
cause we  could  get  along  without  them 
by  relapsing  into  the  standards  of  living 
that  prevailed  a  century  ago? 

And  as  far  as  gasoline  goes,  that  is 
less  a  luxury  item  than  appears  on  the 
surface.  About  25  percent  of  the  gaso- 
line used  In  the  United  States  Is  cpn- 
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gumed  in  trucks  to  provide  economical 
transportation  of  commodities  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer.  Of  the  motor  fuel 
used  in  passenger  cars,  more  than  half 
Is  used  in  connection  with  business  ac- 
tivities, according  to  the  United  States 
Public  Roads  Administration.  Factory 
and  other  workers  get  to  and  from  their 
jobs.  Carpenters  and  other  entrepre- 
neurs use  their  cars  in  earning  a  live- 
lihood. Yes;  half  of  the  motor  fuel  used 
in  passenger  cars  has  something  to  do 
with  people  earning  a  living.  That 
gasoline,  together  with  the  gasoline  used 
in  trucks,  accounts  for  two-thirds  of 
the  total  gasoline  consumed  on  the  high- 
ways. That  gasoline,  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  put  to  luxury  uses— unless  the  de- 
sire of  humanity  for  better  jobs  and 
better  living  is  considered  a  luxury. 

How  can  any  rational  men.  in  view  of 
these  facts,  contend  that  heavy  taxes 
should  be  piled  upon  gasoline  by  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments.  The  present 
Federal  taxes  on  gasoline  amount  to  ap- 
proximately 11  percent  of  the  average 
retail  price  in  the  United  States.  If  all 
retail  sales  were  subjected  to  the  same 
rate  of  taxation,  a  total  of  more  than 
$4,000,000,000  in  revenue  would  be  pro- 
duced— an  amount  exceeding  that  now 
being  sought  by  Congress  in  new  defense 
taxes.  State  motor-fuel  taxes  stand  at 
an  average  of  31  percent  of  the  retail 
price — or  nearly  three  times  the  burden 
of  the  present  Federal  tax.  Combined, 
these  State  and  Federal  levies  on  gasoline 
constitute  the  greatest  tax  on  human 
happiness  ever  devised  by  the  mind  of 
man.  The  burden  of  that  tax  should  not 
be  increased 

In  closing,  let  us  glance  briefiy  at  the 
man  in  the  front  seat  of  the  automobile. 
Studies  by  Government  agencies  reveal 
that  three  out  of  every  five  car-owning 
families  have  never  purchased  a  new  car. 
Thus,  most  of  the  automobile  owners  in 
this  country  are  used-car  motorists. 
They  are  not  sitting  in  the  lap  of  luxury. 
Other  studies  reveal  that  slightly  more 
than  half  of  the  car-owning  famUies  in 
this  country  have  incomes  of  less  than 
$30  a  week.  Contrary  to  the  thought  of 
some,  automobile  owners  as  a  class  do 
not  possess  any  extraordinary  ability  to 
pay  taxes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  aver- 
age $60  a  year  paid  out  to  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  in  taxes  on  his 
car  costs  the  typical  motorist  2  weeks' 
wages  each  year. 

Each  half-cent  tax  on  the  gasoline  tax 
takes  1  day's  pay  from  millions  of  farm- 
ers factory  workers  and  others,  who  al- 
ready are  contributing  2  weeks'  wages  in 
taxes  on  their  cars.  Each  half  cent  of 
the  gasoline  tax  keeps  millions  of  chil- 
dren out  of  the  sunshine  and  fresh  air. 
Each  half  cent  of  the  gasoline  tax,  as 
Maurice  Maeterlinck  would  say.  hangs  a 
leaden  weight  upon  the  bluebird  of  hap- 
piness of  the  American  people— a  bird 
already  struggling  under  a  terrific  burden 
to  rise  and  sing  happily  in  the  sunshine 
of  opportunity,  freedom,  and  democracy. 
Let  Congress  not  lay  upon  the  blue- 
bird the  last  and  final  tax  weight  that 
will  break  the  bird's  back,  causing  it  to 
flutter,  faU,  and  finally  grovel  in  the  mire 
of  despair. 


The  Army  Came  to  Monterey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALITOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  8.  1941 


THE    STORY    OF   PORT    ORD    CONSTRUC- 
TION,   BY    NEAL    L.    McGINTY 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
April  23  and  24  issues  of  the  Monterey 
(Calif.)  Peninsula-Herald  there  ap- 
peared an  article  in  which  is  told  most 
interesUngly  the  story  of  Fort  Ord  con- 
struction, an  article  in  which  is  re- 
counted a  typical  American  effort,  one 
which  is  being  reenacted  many  places 
within  the  four  corners  of  our  country, 
to  rearm  our  country  and  to  render  it 
invincible  against  attack  by  any  nation 
or  combination  of  nations  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Because  it  comes  to  us  from  the  capa- 
ble pen  of  Camp  Ord's  superintending 
engineer  of  construction,  Mr.  Neal  L. 
McGinty,  of  Monterey  and  Fresno,  and 
constitutes  an  important  contribution  to 
the  history  of  our  country  which  is  in 
the  making,  I  am  constrained  to  ask  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  that 
which  he  has  so  entertainingly  written 
be  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  Neal  L.  McGinty's  article.  The  Army 
Came  to  Monterey,  follows: 

[From  the  Monterey  (Calil.)   Peninsula- 
Herald) 
The  Army  Comes  to  Monteeet 
(By  Neal  L.  McGlnty) 
Since  the  faraway  day  In  1542  when  Juan 
Rodriquez  CabrlUo  sailed  his  little  ships,  the 
San  Salvador  and  Victoria  over  the  dancing 
blue  waters  of  this  crescent  bay  this  has  been 
a  port  of  ships  and  a  place  of  guns,  a  land  of 
the   old   conquistadors'   dreams.     They   were 
certain    that    beyond   these    green    pine-clad 
LUls  lay  the  seven  fabled  cities  with   their 
cathedral  spires  and  buildings  of  pure  gold. 

Among  the  wanderers  In  the  wake  of  Ca- 
brillo  came  Sebastian  Vizcaino  and  named 
this  port  Monterey,  in  honor  of  his  friend 
Count  de  Monterey.  Viceroy  General  of  Mex- 
ico, but  it  was  not  until  a  century  and  a  half 
later  that  Don  Gaspar  de  Portola  lost  his  way 
on  the  road  to  Monterey  and  found  instead 
the  Bay  of  St.  Francis  to  the  north.  Portola. 
disappointed,  returned  to  Mexico  City  and 
sought  the  help  of  a  navigator.  By  water 
ceme  Capt.  Juan  Perez,  studying  the  log  of 
Cabrillo.  visiting  each  inlet  and  cove,  found 
the  lost  port  of  ships,  and  unfurled  the  Span- 
ish emblem  over  this  land  In  the  far-flung 
name  of  Spain. 

EARLY  ENGINEER 

Overland  and  on  foot  came  the  gallant 
brown -robed  Franciscan  Padre  Junipero  Serra 
with  Lt.  Pedro  Fages  and  20  Spanish  soldiers, 
among  them  Castanos.  an  engineer.  Orders 
were,  first,  build  the  Royal  Presidio  de  Mon- 
terey and  next  the  Royal  Chapel  San  Carlos. 
Prom  Monterey  In  these  glorious  years  that 
followed  came  everything   concerning  civU, 


mUltary.  and  religious  orders.  In  the  years 
that  followed  Monterey  was  the  traders'  para- 
dise, the  haunt  of  the  wandering  saU:  here 
were  history's  crowded  pages  written  amid  the 
wealth,  the  Jewels,  and  silks  of  the  East.  Truly 
the  old  conquistadors'  dreams  were  unfolding 
in  all  their  splendor,  but  only  to  vanish  when 
MarshaU  found  a  yellow  flake  of  gold  In  the 
sands  along  the  American  River.  Gold! 
Gold!  And  ships  spread  their  white  saUs 
and  rounded  Point  Pinoe  for  the  Harbor  of 
St.  Francis  to  the  north,  ne\'er  to  return.  The 
davs  of  her  glory  were  at  an  end.  The  stirring 
days  of  which  this  Is  written  are  gone  for- 
ever. There  can  be  no  such  days  again,  and 
there  is  but  faint  hope  that  there  will  again 
be  such  men  as  Serra  and  his  trusty  Lieuten- 
ant Pages. 

OLDEST   POST 

The  Royal  Chapel  Den  Carlos  and  the 
Presidio  de  Monterey  stUl  stand,  the  latter 
the  oldest  military  poet  in  all  otir  land,  and 
now  a  proud  part  of  the  new  Fort  Ord.  the 
model  link  of  the  240  new  cantonments  of 
our  national-defense  program.  Just  4  miles 
northeast  of  the  city  of  Monterey  and  on  the 
old  Camino  Real,  now  California's  State  High- 
way No.  1.  Fort  Ord,  comprising  some  21,000 
aTes,  was  so  named  in  honor  of  Ma  J.  Gen. 
Edward  O.  C.  Ord.  who,  as  a  yovmg  officer, 
was  stationed  in  the  old  Presidio  from  1846 
until  1849.  General  Ord  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  1839.  later  to  become  a  distinguished 
commander  in  the  CivU  War,  and  died  in  1883. 

Less  than  8  months  ago  this  vast  mUitary 
reservation  was  Just  another  pasture  land 
near  the  sea,  with  its  shifting  sand  dunes, 
scrubby  oaks,  withered  grass,  and  here  and 
there  a  crooked  cypress.  That  was  the  land- 
scape that  met  the  eyes  of  Ford  J.  Twalts 
Construction  Co.  of  Los  Angeles  and  Morrison- 
Knudsen.  Inc..  general  contractors  of  Boise, 
Idaho,  when  Lt.  Col.  Harold  D.  Stetson, 
constructing  quartermaster  (and.  by  the  way, 
former  resident  of  Fresno) ,  handed  them  their 
drawings  and  blueprints  and  said,  "Go  ahead 
and  build  us  a  $16,000,000  home  for  MaJ.  Gen, 
Joseph  W.  Stilwell's  Seventh  Division." 

FROM  THK  SOUTH 

R  M.  Conner,  chief  construction  engineer 
Of  Los  Angeles,  with  a  long,  successful  record, 
was  appointed  project  manager.  Chief  assist- 
ants to  Conner  included  Paul  B.  Tlchenor, 
general  superintendent  and  W.  W.  Price, 
chief  field  engineer.  Uke  the  builders  of  old, 
bT.  were  from  the  southland. 

Building  statistics,  we  know,  are  at  best 
uninteresting  reading  to  the  average  person, 
but  extremely  interesting  to  architects; 
Fisher  and  McNtilty's;  and  to  engineering 
students  of  the  high  schools  and  coUeges. 
But  to  tell  the  building  of  this  project  we 
must  talk  of  the  drone  of  mills,  lumber,  and 
ot  hammers  and  nails. 

First  came  an  administration  office  for  the 
ergineers.  draftsmen,  clerks,  timekeepers, 
and  the  temperamental  stenographer.  Then 
came  a  tent  city  to  accommodate  1,800  work- 
men, a  bakery,  kitchen,  a  dining  room  to  seat 
1,000  men  at  a  meal,  washrooms,  bathrooms 
with  their  hot  and  cold  showers,  a  field  com- 
missary where  men  could  purchase  anything 
from  a  safety  razor  blade  to  leather  coats, 
and  a  first-aid  station  manned  by  a  staff  of 
registered  nurses  to  care  for  unexpected  m- 
Juries. 

BIGGEST  HOSPITAL 

On  came  tralnloads  of  equipment,  cater- 
pillars with  their  30-cublc-yard  carriers, 
bulldozers,  locomotive  cranes,  trench  diggers, 
a  fieet  of  50  trucks  ranging  from  pick-up  to 
heavy-duty  units  for  hauling  materials,  and 
scores  of  electric-driven  saws  to  shape  40,000,- 
000  board  feet  of  lumber,  men  to  mold  it  into 
1,428  one-  and  two-story  buUdings,  barraclts 
to  accommodate  63  men  each,  warehouses, 
storerooms,  post  exchanges,  mess  halls,  bak- 
eries, offices,  and  every  type  of  buUdlng 
necessary  to  a  cantonment. 
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In  addition  there  appeared  4  theaters,  each 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  1.100.  Here  was 
built  the  second  largest  hospital  on  the 
Pacific  cca«t  comprising  104  separate  units. 
1,5C0  beds.  3  miles  of  canopied  walls  between 
Its  buildings  with  a  separate  600-horsepower 
■team-power  unit.  This  hospital  Is  1>4  times 
the  size  of  the  Letterman  General  Hospital  in 
San  Francesco.  There  were  also  built  1,040 
tent  bottoms  and  frames  built  for  the  incom- 
ing National  Guards  of  the  Middle  West  and 
guard  houses  for  "McGlntys  not  so  great," 
sUbles  and  bams  for  the  3.000  Field  Artillery 
bones. 

For  "bundles  for  buddies"  the  world's  larg- 
est steam  laundry  has  been  built  with  Its 
60,000  square  feet  of  ground  floor  space  that 
baa  taken  15  carloads  of  steam-laundry  ma- 
chinery to  equip  for  300  women  operators. 
Three  150  steam  boilers  were  Installed  to 
furnish  steam  and  hot  water. 

And  then  there  is  the  little  Oregon  plne- 
bcx  coSn  with  a  white  cross  above  It  with  this 
simple  Inscription  "Laddie,"  the  beloved  lit- 
tle dog  that  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

LVUEES  AND  CLASS 

The  lumber  alone  at  Fort  Ord  required  a 
felling  of  a  hillside  of  100.000  Oregon  pines, 
wl;h  a  24-inch  base  diameter  and  60  feet  high, 
that  were  bom  about  40  years  ago.  If  this 
lumber  was  shaped  to  a  boardwalk  1  Inch 
thick  and  12  Inches  wide.  It  would  reach 
from  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  across  the  conti- 
nent and  over  the  Atlantic  to  Berlin.  Ger- 
many. Seven  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
panes  of  glass  were  Installed  in  the  various 
buildings  to  let  the  sunlight  in  during  the 
day.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of 
electric  wiring  were  used  to  bring  light  at 
night. 

The  men  of  the  Seventh  must  be  the 
Army's  champion  gosslpers  for  700  telephone 
exchanges  are  plugging  with  their  dally  chat- 
ter. They  eat  at  5  miles  of  messroom  tables 
on  10  miles  of  benches.  Eleven  thousand 
kegs  of  wire  nails  were  driven,  or  approxi- 
mately 107.000.000  Individual  nails  that.  If 
placed  end  to  end.  could  begin  at  the  Golden 
Gate,  string  along  to  New  York  City,  then 
down  the  Atlantic  coastline  to  a  point  far 
below  Miami,  Fla.  Or  if  laid  in  a  straight 
line,  they  would  reach  over  the  forty-second 
meridian  in  the  Atlantic. 

SOME   NAII.8 

Over  424.000.000  hammer  blows  were  struck 
by  carpenters  to  drive  this  handful  of  nails 
home.  The  records  of  the  first-aid  station 
reveal  that  the  carpenters  missed  the  nail 
head  219  times,  requiring  medical  attention 
to  bruised  fingers.  A  further  check  of  this 
record  indicates  that  82  percent  of  the  mlss- 
Ilcks  happened  in  the  forenoon  of  the  day 
following  pay-day  night.  We  are  requesting 
the  National  Safety  Council  to  check  this  as 
to  the  cause. 

All  the  building  roofs  were  covered  with  tar 
felt  paper  roofing  and  4.000,000  square  yards 
were  required  to  do  the  Job.  Seventeen  mil- 
lion roofing  nails  were  used  to  fasten  this 
paper  to  the  roofs.  Four  million  square 
yards  of  roofing  paper  are  enough  to  cover 
40  New  York  City  blocks,  or  to  cover  3,300 
Fresno.  Calif.,  dwellings  and  leave  enough 
draping  over  the  edges  to  work  a  fringe. 

PAINT   BT   LAKETtn, 

The  exterior  of  the  buildings  was  given  3 
coats  of  cream-colored  paint  that  alone  con- 
sumed 50,000  gallons,  and  it  was  applied  with 
brushes.  An  additional  10.000  gallons  will 
be  required  for  some  interior  work.  Forty- 
two  miles  of  gas  mains.  42  miles  of  water 
mains,  and  40  miles  of  sewer  lines  were  placed 
in  trenches  from  2  to  5  feet  of  depth  under- 
ground. 

The  caterpillar  tractors  and  their  35-cublc- 
jard  carriers  moved  3.000,000  cubic  yards  of 
«uth,  hither  and  yon.  From  the  3,672  car- 
loads of  crushed  rock  received,  a  parking  lot 
of  60  acTN — the  largest  yet  built — ^has  been   I 


topped  with  a  7-lnch  stone  facing,  rolled  as 
smooth  as  plate  glass  and  as  hard  as  native 
granite.  Hard-rock  facing  was  also  rolled  on 
26.7  miles  of  paved  roads  and  streets  and  on 
18.5  miles  of  secondary  roads. 

IXAO  THE  WAT 

The  maximum  number  of  builders  on  the 
contractors  pay  rolls  at  any  one  time  was 
2.300  men  with  a  $80,000  weekly  pay  roll. 
In  the  7  months  from  a  pasture  land  to  a 
city  of  31,000  officers  and  men,  with  a 
•700.000  Army  monthly  pay  roll,  Fort  Ord 
has  become  a  reality.  A  mighty  undertak- 
ing. Yes,  but  this  among  the  first  of  the 
240  cantonments  being  built  or  proposed  on 
the  schedule  of  our  national  defense  pro- 
gram, completed  and  occupied  on  time,  built 
without  a  fatal  or  serious  accident  happen- 
ing to  a  man  notwithstanding  1,150,000  man- 
hours  of  exposure.  Again  the  California 
engineers  lead  the  way.  All  of  which 
prompted  MaJ.  Gen.  E.  D.  Peek,  commanding 
general  of  the  Ninth  Corps  Area,  to  Issue  the 
following  statement:  "A  wonderful  Job  has 
been  done  at  Fort  Ord  by  the  contractors  In 
their  cooperation  and  speed  In  carrying  out 
the  $16,000,000  building  project." 

Monterey,  the  harbor  that  was,  Is  again  to 
be,  as  tens  of  thousands  of  young  Americans 
roam  through  her  streets  and  visit  the  old 
red-tiled  buildings  where  history  still  clus- 
ters, where  tender  memories  cling  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  the  Sherman  Rose. 
While  within  a  short  distance  they  may 
wander  Into  the  green  vale  where  sleeps  for- 
ever the  brave  Franciscan  Padre  that  built 
Presidio  de  Monterey  170  years  ago,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  Monterey's  mighty  Fort 
Ord. 


Deportation  of  Certain  Aliens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  8. 1941 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  SIGNED  BY  53  PROMI- 
NENT AMERICANS 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude herein  an  open  letter  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America 
signed  by  53  prominent  Americans. 

AN  OPEN  LETTEB  ^ 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Washington,  D.  C. 

We.  the  undersigned.  Join  in  urging  upon 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
that  it  defeat  the  legislative  proposal  to  legal- 
ize "supervision  and  detention"  of  certain 
noncitizens  ordered  deported,  but  whose  de- 
portation, because  of  war  conditions,  cannot 
be  effected  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
This  proposal  has  been  embodied  in  two  bills 
now  pending  before  Congress.  H.  R.  3,  Intro- 
duced by  Representative  Sam  Hobbs,  of  Ala- 
bama, and  S.  1232,  introduced  by  Senator 
RicHAKo  B.  Russell.  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 

We  are  convinced  that  these  bills  arise  from 
a  war  excitement  and  are  designed  to  further 
extend  hysteria.  They  will  serve  to  attach 
unjust  and  unwarranted  suspicions  and  im- 
putations to  all  Americans  of  foreign  birth. 
They  provide  an  Instrument  which  may  be 
used  to  inflame  the  public  mind,  to  arouse 
hatreds  which  will  destroy  the  democratic 
life  of  our  country. 


The  provisions  of  the  Hobbs-Riassell  bills 
are  cause  for  the  gravest  concern.  Subject- 
ing certain  noncitizens  to  "supervision,"  the 
bill  requires  that  those  so  subjected  must 
submit  to  medical  examination,  furnish  in- 
formation as  to  "circumstances,  habits,  asso- 
ciations, and  activities,"  and  must  conform 
to  "reasonable"  written  restrictions  on  con- 
duct and  activities.  These  provisions  estab- 
lish conditions  amazingly  similar  to  Fascist 
practices.  They  Impose  a  regime  of  restric- 
tion and  terror,  whose  only  purpose  can  be 
to  prevent  the  full  exercise  of  democratic 
rights  on  the  part  of  all  of  our  pecple. 

These  bills,  moreover,  make  possible  deten- 
tion without  bail  and  imprisonment  for  long 
terms,  some  of  which  may  amount  to  life, 
without  Jury  trial.  Thus  there  is  Incor- 
porated the  principles  and  procedures  of  the 
Fascist  concentration  camp  as  a  part  of  the 
Government  apparatus. 

Furthermore,  these  bills  seek  to  create  a 
new  class  of  deportable  aliens  by  proscribing 
certain  political,  social,  and  economic  opin- 
ions. This  is  a  clear  limitation  of  our  demo- 
cratic rights  of  free  speech,  press,  and  assem- 
bly. The  effects  of  this  prevision  will  be  to 
spread  fear  and  to  open  the  way  for  wholesale 
persecution,  victimization,  and  discrimina- 
tion of  those  whose  views  may  differ  from 
those  of  the  advocates  or  administrators  of 
the  measure.  Here,  again.  Is  a  pattern  of 
Fascist  regimentation. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Hobbs-Russell 
bills  are  actually  a  disguised  attack  on  our 
American  democracy,  promoted  and  advocated 
under  the  pretext  of  national  defense.  They 
purport,  of  course,  to  deal  only  with  certain 
deportable  aliens;  but,  substituted  for  the 
tolerance  and  understanding  with  which  the 
problems  of  the  noncitizen  should  be  con- 
sidered, are  the  principles  and  procedures  of 
fascism — supervision,  the  concentration  camp, 
proscription  of  opinion. 

These  principles  and  procedxares,  once  estab- 
lished for  certain  noncitizens.  may  readily 
be  extended  to  ovir  14,000,000  naturalized 
citizens  and  to  native-born  citizens.  To 
think  that  concentration  camps  will  be  con- 
fined to  only  one  section  of  our  people  is  to 
Ignore  the  lessons  and  warnings  of  contempo- 
rary history,  to  be  blind  to  the  methxls  of 
Fascist  encroachment  on  democratic  rights. 

For  the  reasons  outlined,  we  believe  that 
the  Hobbs-Russell  bills,  or  any  similar  legis- 
lative proposals,  are  undemocratic  in  intent 
and  In  Inevitable  effect.  We.  therefore,  urge 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  defeat  the  Hobbs-Russell  concentfa- 
tlon-camp  bills. 

Signers  of  the  open  letter  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  urging  the 
defeat  of  the  Hobbs-Russell  concentration 
camp  bills: 

Josephine  Truslow  Adams.  Swathmore  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania;  Rev.  William  C.  Anderson, 
Bremen,  Ind.;  Emily  Greene  Balch,  honorary 
international  president,  Women's  Interna- 
tional League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  Welles- 
ley,  Mass.;  Herbert  Benjamin,  secretary,  In- 
ternational Workers  Order,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Dr.  Viola  Bernard,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Lewis 
Alan  Berne,  president.  Federation  of  Archi- 
tects, Engineers.  Chemists  and  Technicians, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Alice  Stone  Blackv/ell.  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  Marc  Blitzstein,  New  York.  N.  Y.; 
Dr.  Ernst  Boas,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  F.  J.  Boga- 
cius.  president.  Lithuanian  Alliance  of  Amer- 
ica. Boston.  Ma-ss.;  Julius  Boross.  president. 
Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee.  No. 
1218.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  James  L.  Brewer,  Roch- 
ester, N,  Y.;  Joseph  Cadden,  secretary, 
American  Youth  Congress.  Washington,  D.  C; 
Dr.  Abraham  Cronbach,  Hebrew  Union  Col- 
lege, Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Joseph  Curran,  vice 
president.  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, New  York;  Hugh  De  Lacy,  chairman, 
American  Committee  for  Protection  of  For- 
eign Born;  Prof.  Leslie  C.  Dunn.  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Elmer  O.  Fehl- 
haber,  vice  president,  Ohio  C.  I.  O,  Council, 
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Cleveland.    Ohio;    Prof.   Ernst    Feise,    Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Frederick 
V.  Field,  secretary.  American  Peace  Mobiliza- 
tion, New  York,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  Stephen  Fritch- 
man.   chairman.  Unitarian   Youth  Commis- 
sion, Boston,  Mass.:  Pearl  M.  Hart,  chairman. 
Women's  League  for  Democratic  Rights.  Chi- 
cago,    HI.;     Donald     Henderson,     president. 
United  Cannery,  Agricultural,  Packing,  and 
Allied    Workers    of    America.    Chicago,    m.: 
Rockwell   Kent,  president.  United   American 
Artists.  AuSable  Forks.  N.  Y.;  Rev.  Owen  A. 
Knox,  chairman.  National  Federation  for  Con- 
stitutional Liberties:  Leonard  Lageman,  sec- 
retary,   Minnesota    State    Industrial    Union 
Council;  William  Levner.  president.  W.  P.  A. 
Teachers  Union.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Lucius  N. 
Llttauer.    former    Congressman,    New    York, 
N.   Y.;    Herman   Long,    chairman.    Southern 
Negro   Youth    Congress.    Birmingham.    Ala.: 
Rosalie  Manning.  New   York  Conference  on 
Inalienable  Rights;  M.  T.  Martentz.  secretary, 
Armenian    Progressive    League    of    America, 
New  York;  Prof  Klrtley  F.  Mather,  president. 
Institute    of    Propaganda    Analysis.    Boston; 
Prof.  F.  O.  Mathiessen.  Harvard   University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  Roy  Mizara.  president.  As- 
sociation  of  Lithuanian  Workers.   Brooklyn, 
N.   Y.;    Hon.   SUnley  Nowak,   State  senator, 
Michigan;   Hon.  Clifford  T.  McAvoy,  deputy 
commissioner    of    welfare.    New    York    City; 
Laurence  E.  Prendergast.  secretary.  New  York 
City    Teachers    Union.    Local    5;    Patrick    L. 
Quinlan,  editor.  The  Gaelic   American.  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Walllngford  Riegger.  composer. 
New    York,    N.    Y.;    Mary    W.    Rlttenhouse. 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Bureau  of  Charities:  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Earl   Robinson.   Brooklyn,  N.   Y.;    Prof. 
T.  C.  Schnelrla,  New  York  University,  New 
York    City;    Jane    Sherman,    secretary.    The 
Exiled  Writers  Committee,  New  York.  N.  Y.: 
Rev.  William  B.  Spofford.  editor.  The  Witness, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  A.  E.  Stevenson,  secretary, 
Cleveland   (Ohio)   Industrial  Union  Council; 
Calvin  J.  Sutherlln,  organizer.  Labor's  Non- 
partisan League  of  Connecticut:  Dr.  Harry  F. 
Ward,    Union    Theological    Seminary,    New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Theodore  Ward,  president.  Negro 
Playwrights  Co..  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Max  Weber, 
artists.  Great  Neck.  L.  I..  N.  Y.;  Prof.  Doxey 
A    Wllkerson,  Howard   University,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;   Dr.  Mary  E.   Woolley,   president 
emeritus.  Mount  Holyoke  College;   Dr.  Max 
Yergan,  president.  National  Negro  Congress. 


Will  the  People  Keep  Steadfast? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRBSANN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  8. 1941 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve in  this  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  I 
believe  with  all  my  heart  in  the  worka- 
bility and  the  greatness  of  a  representa- 
tive democracy.  I  concur  in  the  state- 
ment made  by  Teddy  Roosevelt: 

The  majority  of  the  plain  people  wiU,  day 
In  and  day  out,  make  fewer  mistakes  in  gov- 
erning themselves  than  any  smaller  class  or 
body  of  men  will  make  In  trying  to  govern 
them. 

Here  in  simple  language  is  the  finest 
statement  of  the  principles  of  democracy 
it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  hear. 


All  my  life,  circumstances  have  forced 
me  to  be  a  realist.  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  empty  repetitions  of  creed  without 
some  attempt  to  be  practical.  I  am  the 
unbonded  trustee  of  the  welfare  and 
future  of  244.672  people  who.  year  after 
year,  have  seen  fit  to  place  their  confi- 
dence and  trust  in  me  by  reelecting  me 
to  this  high  office.  When  a  serious  prob- 
lem has  presented  itself  I  have  asked 
the  people  to  write  to  me  expressing  their 
views.  Believing  in  the  good  judgment 
of  the  majority  of  the  plain  people,  I 
have  always  accepted  their  counsel  and 
cast  my  vote  accordingly. 

For  the  past  two  terms  in  this  office  I 
have  faced  the  approaching  specter  of 
war.    I  have  taken  this  grim  issue  back 
to  the  people  from  whom  I  derive  my 
authority.     Their   answer    was   clarion 
clear  and  overwhelmingly  decisive — no 
convoys;  no  overt  acts  which  mean  actual 
war.    Over  97  percent  of  all  the  letters 
regarding  the  present  international  situ- 
ation reaffirmed  thefr  faith  and  hope  in 
an  adequately  prepared  America,  bul  re- 
iterated with  purposeful  firmness  that 
our  leaders  should  not,  in  opposition  to 
the  majority  will,  take  steps  that  would 
surely  mean  active  warfare.    All  of  these 
letters  were  written  in  response  to  my 
question.  "Shall  our  Navy  be  used  to 
convoy  lease-lend  shipments  to  Britain?" 
Now  that  the  people  have  chosen  the 
path  they  wish  to  travel,  and  the  course 
which  I,   as  their  Representative,   am 
bound  to  pursue,  I  want  them  to  resist 
with  sound  judgment  and  stability  the 
insidious    forces    of    the    crafty    power 
groups  that  are  moving  us  to  madness. 
In  spite  of  the  hysterical  assaults  on 
reason   by   seductive   forces   of    propa- 
ganda, by  the  fomenters  of  mob  psy- 
chology, and  the  appealers  to  prejudice 
and  race  hatred,  I  hope  and  pray  that 
the  people  of  my  district  will  remain 
steadfast — steadfast  in  their  determina- 
tion to  stay  out  of  the  recurring  and 
bloody  political   and  class  struggles  of 
Europe;   steadfast  in  a  wise  course  to 
build  up  and  make  this  a  well-armed  and 
defended  nation. 

I  came  to  this  great  land  as  an  immi- 
grant boy.  I  came  here  to  escape  Prus- 
sian intolerance  and  gain  freedom.  I 
wanted  to  live  where  men  could  create 
opportunities  and  build  a  living  with 
standards  of  their  own  choosing.  We,  the 
adopted  sons  of  America  can  count  our 
blessings  as  they  have  been  dramatized 
by  comparison. 

In  all  deference  it  may  be  said  that 
perhaps  our  love  of  this  land  transcends 
that  of  her  native  sons. 

After  long  years  of  service  in  our  State 
legislature  and  here  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, I  have  preserved  the  passionate  be- 
lief and  confidence  in  this  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  its  freedom  that  I  had 
when  I  first  started  the  long  trip  to  these 
shores.  I  am  not  disposed  to  treat  with 
levity  or  take  for  granted  the  opportuni- 
ties we  have  for  choosing  our  own  man- 
ners of  living  and  for  selecting  our  gov- 
ernment and  directing  its  activities.  I 
would  be  the  last  to  affirm  or  vote  for  any 
measure  which  in  my  judgment  would 
abridge  some  of  our  rights  or  be  ulti- 
mately harmful  to  the  people  I  represent. 
We  should  all  be  on  zealous  guard  and 


particularly  at  times  such  as  these,  to 
keep  this  Nation  from  harm. 

I  want  this  Nation  to  prepare  for  de- 
fense on  such  scale  that  we  shall  be  safe 
from  attack  and  maintain  our  freedom. 
I  Insist  that  we  shall  solve  the  fiscal 
problems  of  our  country  and  make  work- 
able our  industrial  democracy.  Lastly, 
that  we  do  not  declare  war  on  the  spe- 
cious excuse  that  It  is  to  preserve  de- 
mocracy elsewhere  only  to  lose  It  here 
at  home.  This  last  resolve  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  flood  of  letters  from 
home,  all  demanding  and  praying  that 
we  render  all  the  help  we  can  to  Britain 
but  avoid  open  hosUlities.  This  will  take 
sacrifice  for  our  convictions  and  much 
strength. 

We  are  still  calm  with  a  cautio^is 
watchfulness  What  will  be  the  reaction 
of  the  pecpl"  if  and  when  war  comes? 
When  hysterical  mobs  burn  the  figure  of 
us  who  in  this  great  Congress  vote  "no" 
on  the  war  issues  according  to  their  ex- 
pressed will.  Will  they  show  the  same 
courage  that  we  are  called  upon  to  give? 
Now.  we  are  comparatively  free  to  spsak 
our  minds.  When  and  if  we  are  gagged 
by  a  censored  press  and  radio — will  they 
insist  on  the  right  that  we  be  heard  in 
peaceful  a.ssembly?  Will  they  allow  us  to 
respectfully  and  sincerely  point  cut  the 
path  we  want  our  beloved  country  to 
travel  or  will  we  be  stoned  from  the  plat- 
form as  pro-Germans — as  un- Ameri- 
cans— as  trp.itors? 

The  people  of  Wisconsin  have  a 
shameful  precedent  before  them  that 
should  bespeak  caution  to  all  of  us.  In 
the  last  war  when  our  beloved  Senator 
Robert  M.  I^a  Follette,  Sr..  was  courage- 
ous enough  to  vote  against  the  war  he 
was  hanged  in  effigy.  Since  that  time 
many  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
ture who  cerved  during  that  period  have 
confessed  with  a  self-admission  of  dis- 
grace how  they  signed  a  petition  to  recall 
him  from  office.  He  was  called  a  traitor 
and  his  family  villified  and  abused. 
Later  when  sanity  returned,  he  was  sent 
back  here  with  an  overwhelming  vote. 
Each  year  a  pilgrimage  of  the  grateful 
Is  made  to  his  grave  and  here  to  his 
statute  in  the  Capitol  where  they  hold 
services  in  rrvered  memory  of  this  sub- 
limely brave  statesman,  who,  with  un- 
bending will  and  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions, withstood  their  wrath  alone. 

Think,  America,  think!  All  too  soon 
this  ugly  ji'^.tur"  may  be  a  reality.  If  the 
time  comes,  and  God  forbid  that  it  does, 
will  they  remember  that  they  were  once, 
in  heart  and  mind,  at  one  with  us?  We 
as  believers  in  true  democracy  respected 
and  reflected  their  will— we  were  honor 
bound  to  serve  their  dictates.  Will  the 
people  meet  with  high  moral  courage  the 
issue  they  produced,  or  will  they  join  the 
howling  mob  of  furious  war-mad  men? 

If  war  comes  and  if  we  can  reasonably 
expect  the  events  of  the  last  war  to  recur, 
and  I  think  we  can,  will  the  communities 
in  which  we  live  turn  hateful  wrath  and 
spite  against  our  families  and  loyal 
friends?  Or  will  our  houses  be  painted 
yellow  and  our  property  destroyed?  Or 
will  they  assume  with  dignity  and  purpose 
a  place  by  our  side? 

Will  those  who  are  now  commending 
our  firmness  and  applauding  us  as  right. 
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resolve  that  the  Issue  is  theirs  and  return 
the  measure  cf  loyalty  that  we  have  given, 
or  will  they  turn  us  out  from  our  present 
places  and  let  passing  time  alone  vindi- 
cate us? 

These  questions  are  not  to  be  construed 
as  a  faltering  or  a  change  of  heart  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  They  are  a  serious 
reminder  to  the  people  that  we  are  choos- 
ing a  path  not  easy  to  travel.  It  is  a  road 
beset  with  peril  and  hidden  pitfalls — but 
of  your  own  choosing.  When  you  point 
the  way  you  must  accept  your  share  of  the 
responsibility.  I  will  not  falter,  no  mat- 
ter what  may  be  the  consequences. 

Mark  Twain  in  his  monograph  on  war 
hysteria  presents  the  problem  with  clear 
force  and  vividness: 

WAX    HTSTCKU 

There  has  never  been  a  Just  war  or  an 
bonorable  one.  I  can  see  a  million  years 
ahead  and  this  rule  will  never  change.  The 
loud  little  handful  will  shout  for  war.  The 
pulpit  wlL  object  at  first.  The  great,  big. 
dull  bulk  of  the  nation  will  rub  its  sleepy 
eyes  and  try  to  make  out  why  there  should 
be  a  war.  and  will  say.  "It  is  unjust  and 
dishonorable,  and  there  Is  no  necessity  for 
It."  Then  the  handful  will  shout  louder. 
A  few  fair  men  on  the  other  side  will  argue 
and  reason  against  war  and  at  first  will  have 
a  hearing  and  will  t>e  applauded,  but  it  will 
not  last  long;  those  others  will  outshout 
them  and  presently  the  antiwar  audiences 
will  thin  out  and  lose  popularity.  Before 
long  ycu  will  see  this  curious  thing,  the 
speakers  stoned  from  the  platform,  and  free 
speech  strangled  by  hordes  of  furious  men. 
who  in  their  hearts  are  still  at  one  with  those 
stoned  speakers,  but  do  not  dare  say  so. 
And  now  the  whole  nation,  pulpit  and  all. 
will  take  up  the  war  cry  and  mob  any  honest 
man  who  ventures  to  open  his  mouth,  and 
presently   such   mouths  will   cease  to  open. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  chosen  this  time 
to  make  myself  clear  on  the  Issues,  be- 
cause I  can  speak  without  coercion.  Cur 
statements  now  come  with  unquestioned 
acceptance  because  the  "haters"  have 
not  yet  branded  us  nor  impugned  our 
motives.  You  will  still  read  these  lines 
without  emotion  and  compose  your 
mind  to  the  resolution  that  you  will  not 
be  a  participant  to  the  barbarious  and 
savage  picture  I  have  drawn.  That  is 
well,  may  you  keep  firm  and  remain 
steadfast. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Waterway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP»ESENTATIVE8 


Thursday.  May  8. 1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SHEBOYGAN  (WIS.) 
PRESS 


Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  of  May  3.  1941: 


[From  the  Sheboygan    (Wis.)    Press  of  May 
3.  1941] 

LIT  CAT  OUT  or  THE  BAG 

According  to  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  and  power  project 
Is  scheduled  to  be  abandoned  for  this  session 
of  Congress. 

Upon  what  authority  the  Associated  Press 
gleaned  this  Is  not  made  clear,  but  whenever 
there  is  opposition  to  an  undertaking  like  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  In  which  the  people 
are  vitally  interested  congressional  opponents 
of  the  measure  usually  circulate  a  grapevine 
statement  of  this  character. 

We  do  not  question  but  what  the  Associated 
Pi  ess  was  informed  In  congressional  quarters, 
because  that  is  wher-  opponents  of  a  measure 
start  their  campaign  publicity.  To  say  that 
It  started  in  congressional  quarters  doesn't 
mean  that  Congressmen  originated  the  oppo- 
sition. It  comes  from  the  representatives  of 
big  business,  including  the  railroads.  For 
years  this  Government  has  been  keeping 
many  of  the  railroads  In  business,  and  yet 
they  are  the  first  to  voice  th3ir  opposition 
along  with  the  mine  owners,  chambers  of 
commerce  and  the  like  from  every  section  of 
the  country  where  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
might  offer  some  competition.  If  the  rail- 
roads and  the  mine  owners  were  sincere  they 
would  look  at  this  from  a  national  viewpoint 
and  likewise  as  a  measure  of  benefit  to  the 
whole  country. 

When  we  were  South  we  picked  up  a  pam- 
phlet issued  by  the  National  St.  Lawrence 
project  conference  and  bearing  the  names  of 
some  40  corporations  and  associations  that 
have  Just  one  viewpoint,  to  kill  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway. 

The  booklet  Is  entitled  "For  National  De- 
fense?" and  contains  arguments  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  could  by  no  possible 
means  be  utilized  at  this  time;  that  its  com- 
pletion would  take  until  1947.  and  that  "long 
bsfore  that  this  war  will  be  over  one  way  or 
another."  "Instead  of  helping  national  de- 
fense in  the  present  crisis  which  Is  being 
fought  out  now  in  1941  and  not  in  1947,  the 
building  of  a  St.  Lawrence  canal  would  be  a 
positive  hindrance.  The  United  States  Is  en- 
gaged In  the  tremendous  task  of  rearming — 
now — for  eventualities  which,  if  thry  are  ever 
to  happen,  will  happen  soon.  That  task  is 
enough  to  absorb  all  the  manpower,  all  the 
machines,  all  the  materials,  all  the  money 
which  the  United  States  can  pour  into  it." 

Then  follows  a  long  description  of  expend- 
itures and  a  comparison  of  the  costs  of  the 
Chicago  Drainage  Canal,  the  Suez  Canal.  Pan- 
ama Canal,  and  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence 
waterway,  stating  that  its  construction  costs 
may  reach  $655,000,000.  That  is  an  absolute 
falsehood  placed  in  this  booklet  to  deceive 
the  public.  The  building  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  would  cost  less  than  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  and  It  would  be  of  equal  service. 
The  arguments  advanced  against  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  and  the  objects  and  aims  of 
those  who  are  propounding  the  questions  In 
the  argument  are  best  answered  by  a  review 
of  those  associations  that  are  against  It. 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  of  seme 
2  weeks  ago  carried  a  lengthy  editorial  in  op- 
pKDSitlcn.  contending  that  first  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  Mississippi  and  other 
waterways  in  the  South.  You  will  note  In 
the  Associated  Press  dispatch  yesterday  that 
the  Florida  ship  canal  and  other  waterway 
projects  costing  a  billion  dollars  would  be 
urged  by  the  South  If  the  St.  Lawrence  were 
to  go  through.  Well,  suppose  they  were.  If 
these  projects  have  merit,  they  ought  to  be 
built,  but  for  the  Times-Picayune  of  New  Or- 
leans to  combat  the  building  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  shows  the  opposition  that  is 
developing  in  the  South. 

If  we  can't  have  the  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way there  will  be  no  need  for  any  other  water- 
ways In  this  country.  For  the  Information  cf 
our  readers  we  submit  the  names  of  the  Indi- 


viduals and  the  firms  and  associations  which 
Issued  the  booklet  For  National  Defense?  and 
In  opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway. 
Look  them  ever.  Visualize  the  territory  from 
which  they  come— largely  from  the  East. 
South,  and  including  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  the  railroad  Interests, 
the  mining  Interests  have  all  been  opposed 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  from  its  very  in- 
ception. The  fact  that  they  are  against  the 
waterway  should  hasten  action  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  What 
would  these  great  big  associations  that  have 
signed  their  names  to  this  booklet  have  In 
common  with  the  people  of  Michigan.  Wiscon- 
sin. Minnesota,  and  those  States  that  are 
landlocked  because  of  the  absence  of  a  water- 
way to  the  ocean.    The  list  of  signers  follows: 

Akron  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Amcr.can 
Mining  Congress,  American  National  Live- 
stock Association,  American  Short  Line  Rail- 
road Association,  Anthracite  Institute;  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Railroads,  Atlantic  State 
Shippers  Advisory  Board.  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Bronx  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Hampton  Roads  Marl- 
time  Exchange,  Inland  Water  Petroleum  Car- 
riers Association.  Lake  Carriers  Association. 
Maritime  Association  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
Maritime  Association  of  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Merchants'  Association  of  New 
York.  Merchant  Truckmen's  Bureau  of  New 
York.  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  National 
Association  of  Shippers  Advisory  Beards.  Na- 
tional Coal  Association.  National  Conference 
of  Investors,  New  Orleans  Association  of  Com- 
merce, New  York  Board  of  Trade.  New  York 
Produce  Exchange.  New  York  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Niagara  Frontier  Planning 
Board.  Norfolk  Port-trafflc  Commission,  Ohio 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Ohio  Coal  Associa- 
tion. Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Philadelphia  Bourse.  Pittsburgh  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Southern  States  Industrial 
Council.  State  Port  Authority  of  Virginia, 
Transportation  Association  of  America,  Ware- 
housemen's Association  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  and  West  Side  Association  of  Commerce 
of  New  York. 


National-Defense  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•  OP 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  8, 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  MR.  GEORGE  H.  CABANISS, 
JR  ,  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAR 


Mr,  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  timely  nature  of  this  ex- 
pression from  one  of  California's  leading 
lawyers,  Mr.  George  H.  Cabaniss,  Jr.,  of 
San  Francisco,  I  ask  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  membership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  spread  upon  the  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record  the  text  of 
an  address  which  he  recently  delivered 
before  the  Columbus  Civic  Club  of  San 
Francisco,  an  address  in  which  the 
speaker  outlines  the  consequence  and  ex- 
plains the  legal  phases  of  our  recently 
enacted  national-defense  legislation. 


I    n 
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It  might  be  well  for  me  to  point  out 
at  this  point  that  Mr.  Cabaniss  is  a  vet- 
eran of  World  War  I.  a  past  commander 
of  an  American  Legion  post,  the  mem- 
bership of  which  is  composed  of  San 
Francisco  lawyers  of  ability,  who  is  again 
serving  his  country  during  these  days  of 
emergency  as  Governmelnt  appeal  agent, 
local  board  No.  84,  under  our  Selective 
Service  System.  Because  of  his  out- 
standing legal  attainments  and  un- 
doubted patriotic  purposes,  anything  that 
he  might  have  to  say  in  respect  to  any 
public  question  is  a  valued  contribution 
to  the  subject  which  mi^ht  be  under  dis- 
cussion. 

There  being  no  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California,  the 
address  of  George  H.  Cabaniss,  Jr.,  of 
San  Francisco,  follows: 

National-Defense  legislatiok 
(Address  by  Attorney  George  H.  Cabaniss.  Jr.) 
Mr.  Chairman,  member^  of  the  Coltunbua 
Civic  Club,  yoxir  organizatibn,  one  of  the  most 
representative  in  San  Francisco,  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  your  patriotism  and  civic  spirit. 
You  have  performed  splendid  work  in  Amer- 
icanization and  assisting  persons  of  Italian 
birth  in  obtaining  their  citizenship  papers, 
and  are  the  articulate  political  organization 
of  a  representative  group  In  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco,  i 

The  national -defense  legislation  of  1840 
may  be  said  to  comprehend  three  distinct 
fields — manpower,  Industry,  and  finance  In 
other  words,  the  Selective  Service  Act  passed 
by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  President 
September  16.  1940.  and  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act.  approved  October  17. 
1940,  are  concerned  with  the  duty  of  the 
ycung  naen  aged  between  21  "nd  36,  being 
registered,  classified,  selected,  and  Inductid 
Into  the  armed  forces  for  the  national  defense 
of  our  country. 

The  latter  act  safeguards  and  protects 
certain  rights  of  those  ^ho  have  been  In- 
ducted Into  the  armed  forces. 

The  Selective  Service  Act  Is  based  upon 
the  principle  that  every  ditzen  owes  the 
obligation  of  serving  his  country  when  need- 
ed. Approximately  16.000.000  have  registered 
of  whom  no  more  than  900.000  may  at  any 
one  time,  under  present  conditions,  be  called 
to  active  service.  In  other  words,  approxi- 
mately not  more  than  6  percent  of  the  regis- 
trants will  at  any  given  time  be  In  the  Army 
of  the  United  States. 

The  present  act.  In  a  sense.  Ls  based  upon 
the  1917-18  act  with  a  few  exceptions  which 
shall  subsequently  be  noted. 

During  the  period  of  thie  ClvU  War  a  draft 
act  was  passed.  That  act  had  certain  weak- 
nesses. Then  a  person  bould  be  exempted 
from  military  service  by  paying  a  substitute 
to  take  his  place,  or  military  service  could  be 
commuted  by  the  paymer^t  of  a  fixed  sum. 

The  1917-18  act  allowed  exemptions  of  per- 
sons employed  In  certain  occupations.  One 
of  the  great  weaknesses  qf  that  act  was  that 
a  person  employed,  for  exftmple  in  a  shipyard, 
was  exempted,  even  though  he  might  have 
been  a  window  washer  or  a  Janitor  and  not  a 
mechanic.  Under  the  present  act  there  are 
no  exemptions  granted.  All  male  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  and  36.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  persons  Joining  (the  Army.  Navy,  or 
Marine  Corps  or  the  ^serves,  or  foreign 
diplomats,  are  obliged  to  register.  Every 
alien,  excepting  diplomatic  or  consular  at- 
tach*B,  Is  required  to  register. 

The  persons  reglsterlnlg  have  been  divided 
into  four  classes:  I 

Class  I.  A.  Persons  Irjimedlately  available 

for  active  duty  i 

B  Persons  fit  for  limited  mlllUry  service. 
^  C.  Persons  already  metmbers  of  the  land  or 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States. 

D.  Students  who  will  not  be  available 
prior  to  July  1,  1941. 


E.  Students  available  for  limited  service 
after  July  1.  1941. 

Class  II.  Persons  deferred  beca\ise  of  toelr 
occupation. 

Class  m  Persons  deferred  because  they 
have  dependents. 

Class  IV  A.  Persons  who  have  finished 
military  service. 

B.  Public  officials  who.  by  law,  are  de- 
ferred. 

C.  Nondeclarant  aliens. 

D.  Clergymen  or  divinity  students. 

E.  Conscientious  objectors. 

P.  Persons  physically.  mentaUy,  or  morally 
unfit.     (Insane  or  criminal.) 

For  the  administration  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act,  draft  boards,  consisting  of  three 
members  to  serve  approximately  every  30.000 
population,  have  been  formed  It  Is  the  duty 
of  each  local  board  to  register  Its  registrant* 
and  to  determine  their  classification.  At- 
tached to  each  local  board  is  a  Government 
appeal  agent,  an  attorney.  It  ie  his  duty  to 
combine  the  functions  of  a  prosecuting  at- 
torney and  public  defender.  If  any  person 
who  has  been  classified  believes  his  classifi- 
cation unfair,  he  may  take  an  appeal  within 
5  days  of  receiving  written  notice  of  his 
classification.  If  he  demands  that  the  ap- 
peal agent  make  the  appeal  for  him.  It  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  agent  to  do  so.  or  the 
agent  may.  If  he  believes  the  board  has 
wrongly  classified  any  person,  take  an  appeal 
either  for  the  person  so  classified,  or  in  behalf 
of  the  Governor. 

In  San  Francisco  there  are  27  local  draft 
boards.  There  are  two  appeal  boards  of  5 
members  each.  Members  of  the  appeal  boards 
Include  representatives  of  business,  labor,  the 
medical  and  legal  professions,  and  the  general 
public. 

I  would  advise  any  person  who  believes 
that  he  has  been  discriminated  against  to 
take  an  appeal  Immediately,  for  otherwise  he 
wUl  be  deemed  to  have  waived  his  rights. 

During  the  World  War  period  of  1917-18 
certain  aliens  who  had  not  declared  their  In- 
tention of  becoming  citizens,  who  did  not  un- 
derstand the  EngUsh  language,  and  who  did 
not  waive  their  claims  to  exemption,  were 
drafted  and  the  courts  held  that  there  was 
nothing  that  could  be  done  about  the  matter. 
The  selective  service  officials  In  admin- 
istering the  Selective  Service  Act  are  guided 
by  the  principles  of  Justice.  While  each 
local  board's  determination  Is  binding,  each 
case  Is  examined  fairly  and  fully  upon  Its  own 
merits.  There  are  no  blanket  classifications. 
In  cases  of  dependencies  the  selective  serv- 
ice officials  have  been  urged  to  give  the 
benefit  of  every  doubt  In  favor  of  the  reg- 
istrant. 

The  Soldiers'  and  SaUors*  Civil  Relief  Act 
provides  for  a  moratorium  against  certahi 
civil  actions  against  persons  who  have  been 
Inducted  Into  the  United  States  Army. 
While  the  Selective  Service  Act  wlU  end 
May  15.  1945,  unless  continued  In  further 
effect  by  Congress,  the  act  states  that  no 
default  Judgment  may  be  obtained  In  any 
court  unless  the  plaintiff  produces  an  affi- 
davit that  the  person  sued  Is  not  In  the 
military  service.  If  the  person  Is  In  the 
mUitary  service  the  judge  may  require  that 
a  bond  be  posted  to  protect  that  person 
from  any  damages  which  may  be  caused  by 
the  Judgment  against  him. 

The  famines  of  persona  In  the  mllltarv 
service  where  the  rental  Is  less  than  WO 
a  month,  cannot  be  evicted  without  court 
action,  and  the  court  may  grant  a  90-day 
stay  of  execution.  In  cases  of  purchases 
under  conditional  sales  contracts,  the  party 
selUng  the  article  cannot  recover  possession 
without  court  action,  and  the  Judge  may. 
as  a  condition  of  recovery  of  the  article, 
make  him  return  to  the  person  In  the  mili- 
tary service  the  amount  paid  on  the  article. 
However,  In  the  case  of  automobUes  the 
court  cannot  grant  a  stay  unless  more  than 
half   at   the   purchase   price   was   paid.     A 


person  In  the  military  awrlce  Is  not  re- 
qvUred  to  pay  his  taxes  and  may  have  6 
months  after  the  ending  of  his  mUitary  serv- 
ice Ui  which  to  pay  the  taxes.  The  Interest 
upon  the  toxes  cannot  exceed  6  percent. 
Payment  of  Income  tax  may  be  deferred  untU 
6  months  after  the  ending  of  the  military 
service  and  no  interest  or  penalty  for  non- 
payment can  accrue. 

During  1917  the  Espionage  Act  was  passed, 
and  only  recently  the  United  States  Supreme 
Xourt  affirmed  the  conviction  In  Los  Angeles 
of  two  persons  for  violating  that  act.  Both 
were  sentenced  to  the  payment  of  fines  of 
$10,000  and  one  to  6  years'  and  the  other  to 
3  years'  imprisonment 

In  that  case  a  person  named  Sallch,  a  natu- 
ralized Russian-born  employee  of  the  United 
States  Government  Naval  Intelligence  De- 
partment, for  payment  of  $1,700.  sold  to  Gorin, 
an  agent  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Government, 
confidential  reports  of  the  Naval  Intelligence 
Unit  In  San  Pedro.  Calif.,  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  certain  Japanese  who  were  sus- 
pected of  espionage. 

Under  the  Espionage  Act  In  time  of  war 
the  p>enalty  may  be  death  or  not  more  than 
30  years'  Imprisonment. 

June  28.  1940,  Congress  passed  an  act  known 
as  the  Federal  Alien  Registration  Act.  which 
provided  that  all  aliens  over  14  years  old 
should  register  and  be  fingerprinted.  FaUure 
to  register  is  a  crime  which  may  be  pxinlshed 
by  a  $1,000  fine  or  6  months'  Imprisonment, 
or  both. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  In  1030  bad  a 
State  act  providing  that  every  alien  should 
be  obliged  to  pay  a  $1  annual  registration 
fee  and  register  and  carry  an  identification 
card.  The  only  aliens  who  were  exempt  from 
registering  were  aliens  who  bad  lived  In  the 
United  States  since  December  31,  1908.  and 
who  had  no  criminal  record,  or  aliens  who 
had  filed  their  first  papers. 

The  act  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional 
by  the  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court,  which 
held  that  the  control  of  aliens  Is  exclusively 
the  duty  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  that  the  States  had  no  such  control. 


Great  Lakes-St  Lawreace  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  8. 1941 


RESOLUTION  OP  COtJNCIL  NO.  8  OF  THE 
POLISH  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  UNION  OP 
AMERICA 


Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  of  Council  No.  8  of  the 
Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union  of  America: 

Resolution  of  Council  No.  8  of  the  Polish 
Roman  Catholic  Union  of  America,  adopted 
at  Its  regular  meeting  held  on  Sunday. 
March  30.  1941.  held  In  the  St.  Hedwig's 
Parish  Hall.  Junction  Avenue.  In  the  city 
of  Detroit,  county  of  Wayne,  State  of 
Michigan) 

Whereas  the  deepening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Channel  as  advocated  by  President  Roosevelt 
will  enable  us  to  make  otir  full  contribution 
to  thr  present  needs  of  cur  Nation  and  to 
participate  In  the  post-war  program  of  world 
rehabilitation  and  stabilization;  and 
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Wbereu  otir  national  defense  requires  full 
tttUlzation  of  tbe  potentialities  of  otir  21 
active  shipyard*  on  the  Great  Lakes:  and 

Whereas  engineering  siirveys  made  by  our 
Government  have  approved  the  feasibility  of 
tbe  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  and  forecast  a  benefit  to  tbe 
entire  Nation:  and 

Whereas  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  provide  an  unparalleled  natural 
hlghwav  of  over  2,350  miles  from  the  heart 
of  our  Nation  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and 

Whereas  a  deep  waterway  from  our  great 
Inland  industrial,  mineral,  and  agricultural 
region  is  vital  to  our  Nation  and  a  bulwark 
of  strength  to  our  defense;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Michigan  and  the 
States  adjacent  to  the  Great  Lakes  possess 
a  natural  right  to  transport  their  Industrial 
products,  agricultural  and  mining  commodi- 
ties to  the  markets  of  America  and  the  world 
In  the  most  economical  manner;  and 

Whereas,  the  Detroit  Industrial  area  and 
the  State  of  Michigan  are  a  part  of  the  great 
mldwestern  section  of  our  country  in  which 
40.000  000  people  live;  and 

Whereas  the  Great  Lakes-8t.  Lawrent-e 
•eaway  and  prower  project  Is  not  only  a  de- 
fense measure  but  also  a  means  of  bringing 
a  new  era  to  tbe  country's  most  Important 
agtlcultviral  and  Industrial  region:  Therefore 
be  It 
-Resolved  by  Council  No.  8  of  the  Polish 
Roman  Catholic  Union  of  America.  That  we 
do  formally  and  respectfully  request  the 
CoBgress  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
enact  legislation  enabling  the  completion  of 
the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  by  removing  existing  barriers; 
be  It  further 

Jtesoired,  That  a  formally  attested  copy  of 
tbls  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States;  to  Michigan  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  In  our  National 
Congress;  and  to  the  mayors  of  the  cities  of 
Detroit  and  Hamtramck.  Mich. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Cotmcn.  No.  8  or  the  Polish  Roman 

Cathouc  Union  or  Amzeica, 

.  President. 

GsNKVixvx  Dxn>«K,  Secretary. 


Dc  ScTcrsky  Versus  Lindberf h 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  TSXAS  / 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  8, 1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  DALLAS  MORNINO 
NEWS 


Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD.  I  include  tiie  following  editorial 
from  the  Dallas  Morning  News  at  Friday, 
April  25,  1941: 

I  Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  News  of  April  25, 
1941] 

OS  SEVEHSKT   VmStTS  LINDBERGH 

De  Severskys  reply  to  the  Lindbergh  letter 
appeared  in  the  current  American  Mercury 
almost  slmuluneously  with  tbe  regrettably 
explosive  scenes  outside  the  meeting  which 
MtB  trans-Atlantic  flier  addressed  In  New 
York  Wednesday.  On  the  practical  question 
of  aid  to  Britain,  the  Lindbergh  letter  and 
tbe  De  Seversky  article  embody  the  essential 


difference*  between  the  America  that  thinks 
we  can  best  defend  ourselves  by  aiding  Brit- 
ain and  that  America  that  seems  to  think 
we  are  safe  whatever  happens. 

So  far  as  Britain  Is  concerned.  Lindbergh 
Is  frankly  defeatist.  He  Insists  that  the 
Britons  are  already  beaten,  this  In  spite  of 
the  fine  defensive  work  of  the  R.  A.  F.  and 
Its  ability  to  carry  punishment  to  Germany 
In  staving  off  a  channel  crossing.  Because 
Britain  Is  not  self-sufficing.  Britain  Is  beaten 
unless  supplies  continue  to  come  in  steady 
and  increasing  amounts  from  this  country. 
And  whether  Britain  finally  succumbs  or  not, 
our  continued  aid  Is  self-Insurance,  because 
It  gives  us  a  longer  breathing  spell  In  which 
to  correct  otir  woeful  state  of  unpreparedness 
for  war. 

The  technical  aspects  of  the  air  situation 
can  be  left  to  the- two  experts.  De  Seversky  Is 
certainly  fxilly  as  well  Informed  and  more 
widely  experienced  than  Colonel  Lindbergh. 
You  will  pardon  us  then,  Colonel,  If  we  prefer 
his  views  to  yours.  And  may  we  add  that  no 
contention  you  have  made  as  to  our  effective 
defense  In  proud  Isolation  has  ever  con- 
sidered the  economic  side  In  which  Hitler 
and  his  colleagues  have  steadily  maintained 
that,  If  victorious  In  Europe,  they  can  defeat 
us  without  firing  a  shot. 

In  one  respect.  Colonel  Lindbergh  erred 
grossly  In  his  talk.  He  blames  the  fate  of 
the  overwhelmed  nations  on  advice  taken 
from  \is.  What  advice  the  luckless  little 
countries  took  was  not  ours,  but  Hitler's. 
He  advised  and  Insisted  that  they  maintain 
neutrality.  And  neutral  they  remained  until 
with  other  barriers  swept  aside,  Hitler  In  his 
own  good  time  struck  them  down.  What 
nation  has  fought  Hitler  because  we  so  ad- 
vised them?  What  nation  outside  of  Britain 
and  France  has  fought  Hitler  save  in  heroic 
effort  to  defend  itself?  Poland?  Denmark? 
Norway?  The  Netherlands?  Belgium?  Yugo- 
slavia? Greece?  And  what  has  It  booted 
Rumania  and  Bulgaria  and  little  Luxem- 
bourg that  they  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the 
master  liar  of  Berchtesgaden?  Are  we  to 
understand  then,  Colonel,  that  on  the  prece- 
dent already  set  we  are  to  make  our  peace 
with  Hitler  and  expect  to  rest  easy  there- 
after? 


Secretary  Stimson's  Speech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  NOBTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  May  8, 1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  this  morn- 
ing under  the  title  "Our  Secretary  of 
War  Outlines  Our  Naval  Policy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

J  From  the  Washington  Times-Herald] 
OT7B  sxcarrAXT  or  wab  outlines  oub  naval 

POLICT 

Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stlmson  Tuesday 
evening  radioed  a  long  speech  In  which  ha 
outlined  what  be  thinks  should  be  tbls  coun- 


try's naval  policy  regarding  the  European 
war.  Mr.  Stlmson  thinks  we  ought  to  uae 
the  Navy  to  make  secure  the  seas  for  the 

delivery  of  our  munitions  to  Great  Brltam. 

Stephen  T.  Early.  White  House  secretary, 
told  reporters  they  could  assume  that  Stlm- 
son had  talked  with  the  President  before 
making  the  speech.  Meaning  it  was  an  ad- 
ministration utterance.  An  advance  copy  of 
the  entire  speech  was  sent  to  the  papers  early 
Tuesday  morning,  to  give  them  plenty  of 
time  to  wind  up  and  write  editorials  on  It 
for  Wednesday  morning's  editions. 

We  didn't  wind  up  and  shoot  an  editorial 
against  the  speech  yesterday  morning,  be- 
cause It  didn't  seem  ethical,  somehow,  to  do 
so.  As  Earle  Combs,  of  the  Yankees,  once 
remarked,  '"Tain't  ethical  to  curve-ball  a 
pitcher." 

What  we  think  about  the  Stlmson  speech 
Is  this:  That  we  are  headed  for  a  shooting 
war,  declared  or  undeclared,  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  conditioning  the  public  mind 
for  such  shooting  war. 

It  does  seem  a  bit  strange,  however,  for  o\ir 
Secretary  of  War  to  be  laying  down  the  course 
for  our  Navy  to  follow.  May  we  now  expect 
to  hear  presently  from  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Frank  Knox,  laying  down  the  course  for  our 
Army  to  follow? 

What  kind  of  war  are  we  heading  for? 
What  will  It  be  like?  We  have  a  notion  It 
will  include  more  and  better  shambles  as  a 
leading  feature. 

SHAMBLES  IN  TOKYO 

We  gather  this  notion  from  Tuesday's  Sen- 
ate speech  by  Senator  Claxtoe  Peppeb  (Dem- 
ocrat, Florida),  generally  regarded  as  close  to 
the  White  House  horse's  mouth.  Senator 
Pepper  suggested  changing  cur  laws  so  as  to 
give  Generalissimo  Chang  Kai-shek,  of  China, 
"the  advantage  of  some  gallant  American  boys 
at  the  controls  of  some  first-class  American 
bombing  planes.  Fifty  of  them,  in  my  opin- 
ion, can  make  a  shambles  out  of  Tokyo." 

We  wouldn't  doubt  that.  Tokyo  being  made 
pretty  much  of  wood  and  paper.  But  we 
thought  the  interventionists  wanted  first  to 
make  shambles  out  of  Berlin  and  some  key 
Italian  city.  Can  It  be  that  they  expect  to 
take  on  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  all  at  once, 
and  perhaps  even  Russia? 

The  Japs  no  doubt  could  make  a  shambles 
of  Manila:  and.  If  they  got  even  temporary 
control  of  the  Pacific  while  our  Navy  was 
fighting  the  battle  of  the  Atlantic  for  Brit- 
ain, they  could  make  a  couple  of  shambles  of 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  Indeed,  It 
looks  as  if  our  chief  foreign  trade,  both  Im- 
port and  export,  would  be  shambles. 

That  seems  to  be  what  we're  driving  to- 
ward. As  we  read  these  shambles  advocates' 
reasoning,  the  ideal  end  to  this  war  would 
be  a  condition  of  shambles  all  over  the  world, 
with  the  survivors  living  in  caves  of  the  kind 
pictured  In  H.  G.  Wells'  The  Shape  of  Things 
to  Come. 

WHAT    TO    NAME    THIS    BABT7 

It  looks  as  If  most  of  us  are  going  nuts 
with  war  fever  and  are  headed  inescapably 
tor  the  holocaust.  Senator  Gebald  P.  Nts 
(Republican,  North  Dakota)  suggests  that 
this  expected  war  will  come  to  be  known  as 
the  Roosevelt  War.  We  dissent.  We  think 
"the  Roosevelt  Wars"  would  be  a  better  name 
for  It,  because  we  think  It^  promises  to  turn 
into  a  series  of  wars  instead  of  just  one 
chlnchy  little  war. 

"Wars"  sounds  much  more  Impressive  than 
"war."  History  has  witnessed,  for  examples, 
the  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  wars  of 
Julius  Caesar,  the  wars  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  Up  to  now,  the 
United  States  has  had  only  individual  wars — 
the  Revolution,  the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexi- 
can War.  the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  the  World  War. 

To  call  this  present  war  World  War  No.  2, 
or  World  War  Jr.,  or  by  some  such  rep>etltious 
name,   seems   Inapt    and   undramatlo.   Tbe 
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Rooeevelt  Wars  Is  a  much  more  acnorotis  title 
and  one  which  future  historians  should 
like.  I 

We  only  hope  that  future  historians  will 
be  able  to  record  that  the  Roosevelt  Wars 
were  highly  successful  on^. 


Oil  for  Our  Enemies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  8,  1941 


EDITORIAL     FROM     ThIe     LONG     BEACH 
(CALIF.)    INDEPENDENT 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Long  Beach 
Independent  of  May  6|,  1941: 

I  From  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent 
of  May  6,  ^9411 

OIL  FOB   OUR   ENEMIES 

Day  after  day.  week  after  week,  millions  of 
barrels  of  oil  are  being  exported  from  our 
local  harbor  and  are  being  transported  to 
Japan.  Japan  is  one  of  the  signers  of  the  tri- 
partite alliance  of  the  Axis  Powers.  Every 
American  knows  that  these  powers  are  open- 
ly and  avowedly  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States. 

Somewhere,  some  place  along  the  line  are 
Interests  which  are  betr4ylng  the  democratic 
Interests  of  this  Nation  In  a  time  of  peril — 
and  let's  not  mince  words  about  that.  All  of 
the  fine-spun  diplomatic  reasons  are  no  ex- 
cuse at  all  for  placing  into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  power  the  material  most  essential  for 
the  success  of  that  power  In  operations 
against  cur  security  and  vital  Interests. 

This  is  an  "all  out"  efllort  we  are  told.  It  Is 
drummed  into  our  mindjs  and  ears  every  day. 
Still  we  ship  millions  of  barrels  of  oil  to 
Japan.  Is  someone  fooling  \xs?  Are  we  ac- 
tually engaged  in  an  effort  to  help  the  Axis 
defeat  our  friends  and  finally  ourselves?  Are 
we  being  betrayed  In  high  places? 

There  are  some  interests  who  will  exceed- 
ingly dislike  what  we  say  about  shipments  of 
oil  to  Japan.  For  their  dislike  we  care  not 
a  fig.  We  do  care  about  the  United  States 
and  we  do  insist  and  demand  that  somebody 
explain  this  unwitting  treason  against  our 
chances  of  ultimate  victory  over  the  forces 
of  totalitarianism. 

Every  barrel  of  oil  tbat  goes  to  Japan  be- 
comes an  Axis  asset  and  a  democratic  liability. 
The  wells  which  produce  this  oil  are  working 
for  the  Axis.  The  men  who  load  It  Into  tank- 
ers are  working  for  Japan.  The  labor  which 
runs  the  pumps  Is  woifklng  for  Japan.  The 
Government  could  see  to  It  these  wells  work 
only  for  democracy. 

Japan  Is  working  for  Adolf  Hitler.  The 
United  States  is  against  Adolf  Hitler.  In 
Axis  eyes  oil  Is  more  precious  than  diamonds, 
and  here  are  we  ladling  It  out  with  a  prodigal 
dipper  to  arm  our  enemies.  This  fact  has 
been  made  public  time  and  time  again,  but 
we  do  nothing  about  It,  and  something  must 
be  done  about  it. 

We  know  what  the  public's  answer  to  the 
question  of  whether  we  should  or  should  not 
ship  oU  to  Japan  would  be.  The  answer 
would  be  an  overwhelming  "No."  Everyone 
knows  that,  and  yet  the  oil  still  flows  across 
tbe  Pacific  into  Japanese  reservoirs,  thence 


into  Japanese  war  ▼easels,  and  thua  powera 
the  Axis  drive  to  encircle  the  world  of 
democracy. 

Where  are  our  leaders  In  this  matter?  We 
hear  not  a  single  voice  raised  against  this 
suicidal  continuation  of  business  as  usual — 
business  for  dollars — ^business  against  de- 
fense— business  against  democracy.  The  de- 
cision rests  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

We  stopped  scrap-iron  shipments,  and  we 
can  stop  oil  shipments,  but  we  don't.  A  few 
days  ago  the  price  of  gasoline  went  up.  and 
all  of  us  pay  for  that  Increase  although  we 
have  so  much  oil  that  wells  are  stopped  down 
to  only  a  fraction  of  their  potential,  and  pro- 
duction is  withheld  from  the  domestic  market 
but  Is  sold  openly  and  freely  to  our  enemies. 

These  shipments  are  criminal,  because 
they  conspire  to  defeat  democracy  In  a  world 
at  war.  They  are  treasonable  because  they 
menace  national  security.  Every  American 
should  see  to  it  they  are  stopped  and  stopped 
now  and  that  all  goods  of  any  kind  being 
sent  to  suiy  Axis  country  or  Axis-dominated 
country  be  embargoed. 

Are  we  going  to  repeat  here  the  folly,  the 
greedy  connivance  that  ushered  In  the  fall  of 
France  and  every  other  nation  now  beneath 
the  Axis  heel?  Have  we  our  American  De 
Wendels.  trading  materials  of  war  to  one 
another  across  the  lines  of  our  struggle?  Are 
we  going  to  let  "business  as  usual"  deliver 
us  Into  slavery  unspeakable  or  are  we  going 
to  expose  and  tear  away  the  shams  that  keep 
the  great  force  of  democracy  from  meeting 
and  defeating  Hitlerism  within  and  without? 
Shall  we  fold  our  hands  while  our  enemies 
are  armed  or  will  our  Government  act? 

Once  there  was  a  Boston  tea  party.  Unless 
something  Is  done  about  oil  for  Japan,  there 
will  be  a  new  kind  of  party  based  on  the 
same  flaming  indignation  that  burst  out  of 
bounds  in  Boston  when  this  Nation  was 
young.     Oil  shipments  to  Japan  must  stop. 


Convoys 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  May  8.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE, 
OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 


Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  eloquent  address  de- 
livered over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  last  night  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Nye]  on  the  subject 
No  Convoys;  No  War. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  the  floodgates  of  war 
propaganda  flung  wide  open  these  last  few 
days,  are  subjecting  the  people  of  our  country 
to  a  frantic  verbal  whipping. 

America's  Interventionists  are  on  the  spot, 
driven  frantic  by  discovery  that  the  people 
could  not  be  moved  by  pleas  for  any  aid  In 
Europe's  war  beyond  that  which  could  be 
given  without  dragging  us  Into  the  war. 

In  this  frantic  hour  the  Interventionists  are 
putting  the  people  of  America  on  tbe  spot. 
Tbls  week,  or  these  next  few  days,  are  to  de- 


termine whether  or  not  America  Is  going  to 
be  to  Europe's  war.  And  the  people  who  de- 
termine that  are  going  to  be  tbe  fathers  and 
the  mothers,  the  sons  and  tbe  daughters  of 
America.  Determination  of  this  critical  ques- 
tion rests  now  upon  the  question  of  whether 
the  American  people  will  make  their*  wishes 
beard. 

I  cannot  believe  that  there  are  people  listen- 
ing tonight  who  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
members  of  the  President's  administration 
and  spokesmen  for  the  cause  of  intervention 
are  "blitzkrieging"  the  American  people  into 
this  war.  All  possible  pressure,  accompanied 
by  deception.  Is  being  brought  Into  play  to 
catise  that  great  majority  of  the  people  of  our 
land  opposed  to  going  to  war.  to  be  fearful, 
and  quiet,  while  the  organized  Intervention- 
ist minority  strives  to  give  the  President 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  overwhelm- 
ing public  sentiment  favorable  to  our  getting 
Into  Europe's  war.  at  least  with  our  Navy,  at 
once. 

While  the  Interventionists  and  the  Cabi- 
net members  serve  as  shock  troops,  tossing 
their  trial  balloons,  it  Is  anticipated  that  the 
President  will  sit  back  and  await  tomorrow 
what  is  the  public  reaction  to  these  pro- 
posals. If  none  but  the  organized  interven- 
tionists pour  their  thought  Into  the  White 
House  by  letter  and  telegram  now,  the  Presi- 
dent may  be  given  reason  to  say  that  he  Is 
forced  to  convoy  by  public  sentiment.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  American  people  will 
continue  making  their  mind  known,  the  re- 
sult that  accumulates  In  the  White  House 
can  only  be  good. 

This  verbal  blitzkrieg  which  has  prevaUed 
now  for  a  few  days,  was  precipitated  by  dis- 
covery that  the  people  are  unqualifiedly  op- 
posed to  convoying.  The  President  knew  It 
because  his  mail  and  telegrams  revealed  it. 
Everyone  knows  It  who  has  contiwrt  with  the 
people  of  this  country.  The  taterventlonista 
know  It  and  they  now  find  it  their  last  chance 
to  drive  forcefully  and  quickly  for  action 
which  cannot  be  revoked  but  which  will  lead 
America  straight  to  war. 

This  verbal  blitzkrieg  by  the  Intervention- 
ists has  been  cleverly  organized.  Survey  it 
for  Just  a  moment. 

Down  the  road  to  war  we  have  been  going 
with  assurances  by  our  leaders  that  oxirs 
were  steps  "short  of  war."  Hesitatingly,  the 
people  have  gone  along,  approving  repeal  of 
the  arms  embargo,  the  unlawful  dispossession 
of  50  valuable  destroyers,  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion. On  down  tbe  road  to  war  we  have 
moved,  adopting  the  lend-lease  bUl,  abandon- 
ing the  cash-and-carry  feature  of  the  neu- 
trality law.  appropriating,  as  a  first  instaU- 
ment  on  our  leasing  and  lending  and  under- 
writing of  a  foreign  war,  $7,000,000,000.  All 
the  way  have  the  people  gone,  but  always 
with  the  poslUve  assurance  that  those  were 
steps  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  steps  "short  of 
war." 

It  was  fair  to  assume  that  ultimately  the 
request  would  come  to  use  our  Navy  to  con- 
voy production  Intended  to  aid  Britain 
through  the  dangerous  war  zones.  But  when 
2  weeks  ago  the  stage  was  set  for  the  push 
to  convoying,  the  American  people  rose  up 
m  magnificent  might,  left  no  imcertalnty  In 
official  Washington  respecting  their  unquali- 
fied opposition  to  this  further  step,  reminding 
the  President  that  he  had  said  some  time  back 
that  "convoying  means  shooting,  and  shoot- 
ing means  war."  The  people  at  that  stage 
cried  out  "Enough."  and  began  demanding 
greater  frankness  on  the  part  of  American 
leadership. 

The  anger  of  those  who  were  displeased  by 
this  showing  of  public  determination  found 
outlet  through  declarations  by  columnists 
that  there  was  terrible  and  dangerous  apathy 
over  the  country.  This  anger  brought  decep- 
tion Into  largest  play. 

The  Nation  was  told  by  the  press  one  day 
that  an  administration  Member  of  Congress 
had  said  that  it  was  reliable  that  at  least  40 
percent  of  our  aid  was  being  destroyed  before 
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It  reached  Great  BrlUln.  It  followed  that  we 
must  convoy  this  aid.  "What  Is  the  sense  at 
•pending  17 .000 ,000. 000  to  aid  Britain  when  40 
percent  of  It  does  not  get  there?"  we  were 
•sked.  This  was  unadulterated  deception, 
and  when  motion  was  made  last  Wednesday 
to  get  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  Invite  the  authorities  who  knew 
what  the  losses  were  to  give  the  committee 
and  the  Congress  the  benefit  of  their  Infor- 
mation, the  administration  forces  upon  that 
committee  denied  the  motion.  There  was 
determination  that  not  even  the  Congress 
should  be  given  access,  to  truth  in  this  hour 
when  men  were  driving  us  to  war. 

But  today  truth  has  Its  hoiir.  Admiral 
Land,  of  the  Maritime  Commission,  has  ad- 
Ttsed  Congress  that  from  December  31  to 
March  31,  203  vessels  loaded  with  goods  for 
Britain  have  cleared  from  United  States  ports 
for  United  Kingdom  ports,  that  of  these  205 
▼eMCls  only  8  have  been  destro3red.  A  f\ir- 
ther  disclosure  la  that  In  the  months  of 
March  and  April  not  one  shipment  of  these 
goods  from  United  States  ports  to  British 
ports  have'  been  destroyed. 

With  that  excuse  for  convoying  smashed, 
what  shall  be  stated  by  the  Interventionists 
as  a  sizable  excuse  for  convoying  now? 

On  the  same  day  that  this  deception  about 
losses  was  planted,  the  anger  of  that  hour 
found  the  President  declaring  that  there 
might  be  Nazis  in  Greenland.  Knowing  the 
circumstances  that  surrounded  that  declara- 
tion, the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that 
the  apathy  of  the  people  had  to  be  met  by 
frightening  them  into  doing  the  thing  against 
which  their  sober  judgment  dictated. 

That  was  but  the  beginning  of  this  blitz- 
krieg to  move  America  into  this  war.  These 
last  3  days  have  brought  into  the  drive  decep- 
tion, incitement  to  fear,  demands  for  imme- 
dl*te  action,  and  organization  to  roll  onto  the 
President's  desk  a  mighty  telegraphic  re- 
sponse from  ]}eople  demanding  convoying  by 
oiir  Navy. 

Three  days  ago  came  the  headlines  an- 
nouncing that  17  so-called  experts  were  agreed 
that  we  coulU  defeat  Germany.  On  the  same 
day  rame  he  word  from  one  of  these  grass- 
hopper statesmen  who  hops  to  England  and 
hops  back.  President  Conant.  that  It  was  time 
for  America  to  throw  her  might  into  this  war 
on  Just  the  naval  side.  And  on  that  same 
day  the  President  let  the  headlines  say: 
"America  is  ready  to  flght  for  democracy 
again."  Yesterday  the  blitz  continued,  with 
8?nator  Pzppn  tossing  up  his  trial  balloon, 
proposing  that  we  grab  Dakar  and  the  Azores, 
bomb  Tokio,  get  tough. 

Only  last  evening  came  Secretary  Stimson 
with  an  unadulterated  demand  to  use  our 
Navy  to  deliver  aid  to  Great  Britain  through 
the  war  zones,  and  declaring  that  Great 
Britain  "has  been  accepted  by  us  for  a  cen- 
tury," as  having  "accommodated  our  whole 
method  of  life"  In  America.  No  man  knows 
better  than  Secretary  Stimson  the  part  that 
Britain  played  during  this  last  century  in 
striving  to  destroy  oxir  Union,  and  yet  he 
would  caure  the  people  to  addpt  the  theory 
that  our  very  life  depends  upon  Great  Britain 
and  her  Navy. 

Tonight  the  blitzkrieg  continues,  with  Mr. 
Wendell  Wlllkie's  panzer  division  in  a  rally  In 
New  York,  broadcasting  a  continuation  of 
this  spirit  of  hate  and  fear,  and  this  demand 
for  America  to  get  into  this  convoying  busi- 
ness without  further  delay. 

Only  when  men  lend  their  personalities 
to  questionable  programs  are  we  entitled  to 
deal  with  personalities.  In  this  hoiu  when 
personalities  would  drive  America  to  war  I 
am  not  going  to  hesitate  to  speak  clearly  with 
respect  to  some  of  these  personalities.  It  is 
time  now  to  speak  and  to  act.  tomorrow  may 
be  too  late;  to  be  as  bold  as  are  the  inter- 
ventionists. This  is  the  time  to  be  demand- 
ing that  American  leaders  keep  their  prom- 
laes— write   an   end    to   deception.     This   la 


time  to  be  turning  our  backs  upon  those 
who  have  condemned  themselves  as  Insincere 
leaders. 

Many  of  you  heard  Blr.  Wlllkle  tonight. 
His  purpose  In  this  hour  Is  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  one  he  pledged  la.st  fall  that  I 
insist  that  his  appeal  now  is  subject  to  ques- 
tion. It  was  Wendell  WiUkle  who,  last  No- 
vember 4,  said: 

"Let  us  remember  that  dictatorship  always 
begins  by  asking  the  people  to  give  up  some 
law  or  tradition  for  some  special  reason. 
The  reason  given  may  even  seem  logical. 
The  motives  behind  it  may  be  honorable  and 
sincere.  But  If  you  give  in  to  such  reascns. 
little  by  little  the  structure  of  democracy  Is 
taken  away  from  you  without  your  realizing 
If 

This  was  the  same  Mr.  Wlllkle  who  was  pre- 
vailed on  In  February  to  do  his  hop  to  Eng- 
land and  back.  Just  In  time  to  testify  on  the 
last  day  of  the  hearings  on  the  lend-lease  bill 
and  appeal  for  this  largest  grant  of  power 
ever  extended  by  a  Congress  to  an  Executive — 
the  same  Wlllkle. 

During  his  testimony  at  that  time,  Mr.  Wlll- 
kle was  reminded  of  his  campaign  assertaln 
of  October  30  when  he  said: 

"On  the  basis  of  his  (Roosevelt's)  pas  per- 
formance with  pledges  to  the  people,  you  may 
expect  we  will  be  at  war  by  April  1941  If  he  Is 
elected." 

When  asked  whether  or  not  he  still  agreed 
that  might  be  the  case.  Mr.  Wlllkle  responded. 
"It  was  a  bit  of  campaign  oratory." 

It  was  Wlllkle  who.  on  November  12,  with 
all  call  for  campaign  oratory  gone,  said: 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  and  I  both  promised  the 
people  In  the  course  of  the  campaign  that  If 
we  were  elected  we  would  keep  this  country 
out  of  war  unless  attacked.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  elected,  and  this  solemn  pledge  of  his  I 
know  will  be  fulfilled,  and  I  know  the  Amer- 
ican people  desire  him  to  keep  it  sacred." 

Could  there  be  language  more  emphatic? 
Yet  today  we  hear  Mr.  Wlllkle  say  things  that 
have  us  wondering  If  he  ever  meant  what  he 
said  when  he  expressed  the  desire  to  keep  sa- 
cred promises  that  he  and  Roosevelt  had 
made  to  keep  out  of  war. 

Let  us  be  sure  who  leads  these  days  and 
that  sincerity  governs. 

America,  don't  you  see  what  has  been 
happening — what  Is  being  done  now?  Don't 
you  realize  that  here  Is  concerted  effort  to 
drive  against  the  determined  will  of  the 
American  people — to  take  this  Republic  of 
ours  into  another  futile  European  war  that 
Involves  no  Issues  new  to  those  that  were 
Involved  in  the  last  war? 

It  is  time  for  the  people  who  have  a  heart 
for  the  future  of  America  to  emphatically 
make  known  to  official  Washington,  from  the 
President  on  down,  that  all  of  this  b'.itzkrieg 
by  the  Winchells.  the  Thompsons,  the  Stlm- 
sons,  the  Peppers,  and  the  Wlllkies  is  not  a 
reflection  of  popular  faith  and  popular 
belief.  It  is  time  to  be  demanding  frank- 
ness, the  abandonment  of  deception,  to  be 
reminding  official  Washington  of  the  prom- 
ises it  has  made  as  these  so-called  steps 
short  of  war  have  t)een  taken.  Among  other 
things,  the  people  should  be  reminding  their 
President  and  their  representatives  of  assur- 
ances that  were  given  on  September  21,  1939, 
when  the  President  said: 

"With  the  repeal  of  the  embargo,  this 
Government  clearly  and  definitely  will  Insist 
that  American  citizens  and  American  ships 
keep  away  from  the  Immediate  perils  of  the 
actual  zones  of  conflict." 

Remind  the  President — and  remind  your 
Congress — that  these  words  of  1939  were 
accepted  as  being  a  sincere  assurance  to  the 
American  people,  and  that  May  of  1941  finds 
the  people  demanding  reassurance  on  this 
score  of  keeping  out  of  the  fields  of  war. 

One  does  not  associate  with  people  in  the 
East  and  West  in  this  land  of  ours  without 
knowing  that  there  Is  an  overwhelming  de- 
mand that  ovir  country  stay  out  of  war.    All 


the  beautiful  words  In  captivity  are  not  going 
to  alter  that  determination  so  long  as  the 
facts  remain  what  they  are  today.  Inter- 
ventionists may  go  forth  with  their  program 
of  planting  and  fanning  hate  and  fear,  but 
so  long  as  that  part  of  our  great  people  who 
constitute  this  overwhelming  majority  make 
it  clear  that  they  are  for  America  first,  the 
fanning  and  planting  are  to  no  avail. 

To  talk  about  carrying  freedom  of  worship, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  from  want,  and 
freedom  from  fear  to  all  the  world,  in  our 
time  and  generation,  does  not  mean  much 
when  all  the  people  of  America  know  that 
there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  these  free- 
doms not  yet  available  to  all  Americans.  The 
cause  that  takes  America  into  these  foreign 
wars  again  has  got  to  be  a  better  cause 
than  that. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believes  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  been 
without  knowledge  of  the  steps  that  have 
recently  been  taken  by  interventionists  and 
members  of  his  administration  to  make  it 
seem  that  public  opinion  is  driving  him  to 
convoying  and  to  war.  There  will  be  those 
who  win  Insist  that  the  President  has  prom- 
ised to  keep  us  out  of  war,  therefore  he  will 
not  let  these  interventionists  drag  us  in.  But 
let  me  remind  you  that  however  much  assur- 
ance may  have  been  given  to  the  people  by 
the  President,  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  so  very 
recently,  gave  notice  that  the  President  had 
never  given  any  such  assxirance  or  made  any 
such  promise. 

Don't,  I  plead  with  you  who  hear  me,  don't 
let  official  Washington  have  any  reason  after 
this  pending  blitzkrieg  is  ended,  to  believe 
that  the  people  are  for  the  purposes  which 
the  blitzkrelg  has  enunciated.  Make  your- 
selves heard,  just  as  the  Interventionists  are 
going  to  make  themselves  heard  these  next 
few  hours,  when  with  all  the  might  of  their 
organizations  they  will  fiood  the  President 
with  telegrams  and  communications  which 
would  give  the  President  chance  to  demon- 
strate that  he  was  being  pressured  into  con- 
voying, that  public  demand  insisted  that  con- 
voying be  undertaken.  Americans,  use  the 
same  machinery  that  your  interventionist 
foes  are  using  In  this  hour.  It  Is  the  telling 
hour.  It  Is  the  critical  hour.  It  is  the  de- 
termining hour.  Don't  let  the  record  of  pub- 
lic expression  that  comes  to  rest  In  Wash- 
ington these  next  few  days  be  any  excuse  for 
a  conclusion  that  the  American  people  are 
for  convoying,  shooting,  and  going  to  war. 


No  Further  Without  War 
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ov 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  May  8,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE, 
OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  last  Saturday  evening. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Time  and  again  the  President  has  given 
America  assurance  and  promise  that  none  of 
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our  sons  would  be  sent  into  war  abroad.  A 
few  evenings  ago  at  Los  Angeles  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt, according  to  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch, said  the  President  had  made  no  prom- 
ise to  keep  us  out  of  war. 

The  President  on  January  6,  1941,  pro- 
claimed "freedom  of  speech,  freedom  from 
want,  and  freedom  from  fear,  everj'where  In 
the  world.  In  our  own  time  and  generation," 
as  the  foundation  to  which  our  present  pol- 
icy of  all-out  aid  (all  out  of  the  United 
States)  was  devoted.  Yet  in  April  his  ad- 
ministration declared  against  such  help  as 
the  Senate  had  vn-itten  for  larger  parity  pay- 
ments to  our  distresseil  farmers.  And  In 
April  the  President  labeled  Lindbergh  a  cop- 
perhead for  practicing  freedom  of  speech  in 
a  plea  to  keep  this  country  of  ours  out  of 
war.  And,  again  in  April,  the  President  con- 
tributed to  the  cause  of  "freedom  from  fear" 
the  assertion  that  there  might  be  Nazis  In 
Greenland,  and  let  pass  without  contradic- 
tion the  probable  plant  that  40  percent  of 
our  lend-lease  production  was  being  sunk 
before  it  reached  Britain,  that  therefore  we 
ought  to  take  the  direct  war  step  of  convoy- 
ing these  goods. 

Only  2  weeks  ago  administration  leaders  in 
Congress  assured  Congress  that  convoys  were 
not  being  considered  by  the  administration. 
Much  was  being  said  of  the  President's  dec- 
.  laration  that  "convoys  mean  shooting,  and 
shooting  means  war."  Then  in  a  few  days 
came  the  bold  announcements  of  how  o\ir 
armed  forces  were  patrolling  the  sea  lanes, 
and  persistent  Is  the  effort,  led  by  Cabinet 
members,  to  break  down  public  opposition 
to  the  mad  effort  to  get  into  the  war  over 
the  convoy  route. 

In  the  Congress  antlconvoy  talks  are  met 
by  silence,  and  when  a  proconvoy  talk  Is 
made  by  an  administration  leader,  that 
leader  declines  to  debate  the  points  of  his 
arguments. 

The  administration  would  have  the  Con- 
gress and  public  believe  there  was  no  need 
to  fear  that  convoys  would  be  undertaken, 
but  declines  a  chance  for  legislation  forbid- 
ding convoys  and  closes  the  door  against 
letting  Congress  have  the  Information  basic 
to  Intelligent  action  on  the  convoy  issue.  A 
Senate  committee  has  this  week  refused  to 
Invite  the  testimony  of  those  Government 
authorities  who  could  reveal  the  true  extent 
of  losses  of  our  shipments  to  England.  Obvi- 
ously they  prefer  to  let  the  rumor  stand  that 
40  percent  of  it  is  being  lost.  That  order  lets 
fear  rather  than  knowledge  prevail  in  shap- 
ing the  public  mind  and  making  it  ready  to 
tolerate  convoys. 

This  is  no  time  for  fear.  If  America  Is  to 
be  saved  from  the  mess  to  be  the  lot  of  every 
civilization  letting  itself  Into  this  present 
war,  America  needs  to  adopt  sanity  and  let 
truth  have  its  rightful  place  in  our  thinking. 
We  ne3d  to  Insist  that  deception  cease  being 
any  part  of  our  system  of  government  or 
leadership  in  this  hour. 

Nor  Is  this  a  time  calling  for  explaining  by 
those  who  would  keep  our  country  out  of 
war.  Those  who  would  serve  such  a  cause 
are  not  necessarily  serving  any  but  an  Ameri- 
can Interest.  To  do  something  for  America 
does  not  make  the  doer  pro  anything  but 
American.  This  effort  these  days  is  no  con- 
test to  determine  who  hates  Hitler  most  or 
loves  Britain  best.  It  Is  alone  effort  to  save 
America. 

America  wants  no  part  In  Europe's  war,  a 
war  for  the  same  Identical  causes  that  have 
held  Europe  Its  slave  for  centuries.  We  re- 
member Jefferson's  warning  that — 

"For  us  to  attempt  to  reform  all  Europe 
and  bring  them  back  to  principles  of  morality, 
and  a  respect  for  the  equal  rights  of  nations 
would  show  us  to  be  only  maniacs  of  another 
character." 

And  we  are  quite  mindful  that  "if  anyone 
believes  the  American  people  can  go  out  and 
force  other  nations  around   to  our  way  ol 
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thinking,  he  has  a  Hitler  complex,"  as  stated 
by  Dr.  Wilbur,  of  Stanford  University.  Amer- 
ica remembers  her  fallvire  of  25  years  ago. 
when  we  were  going  to  do  so  much  for 
Europe  and  the  world,  only  to  find  that  we 
had  only  helped  E\irope  to  another  early  war. 
America  wants  no  part  In  Europe's  war. 
However  great  may  be  our  sympathies  for  the 
cause  of  Britain,  they  are  not  so  great  that 
the  American  people  would  go  to  war  to  save 
Britain  In  this  war  which  Britain  herself  de- 
clared. 

It  is  realization  of  this— that  the  people 
of  this  country  count  that  we  have  gone  as 
far  as  we  can  in  aiding  Britain;  that  we  can- 
not resort  to  convoying;  that  we  can  go  no 
further  without  resorting  to  part  in  the 
war — It  is  realization  of  this  powerful  senti- 
ment that  has  so  angered  some  administra- 
tion leaders  and  all  the  interventionists  these 
past  2  weeks.  It  has  been  an  anger  that 
seems  to  dictate  both  arrogance  and  boldness 
m  leadership,  as  if  these  qualities  might 
overcome  the  roll  of  popular  sentiment 
against  any  further  march  to  war. 

However  much  he  may  strive  to  avoid  re- 
sponsibility for  our  entry  in  the  war,  however 
much  he  may  seem  now  to  choose  to  leave 
the  decision  on  convoys  to  public  sentiment 
and  opinion,  so  long  as  he  encourages  and  lets 
his  own  official  family  drive  for  convoying 
consent — If  we  get  into  this  war  over  the 
convoy  route,  our  war  shall  forever  be  known 
as  President  Roosevelt's  war. 

The  people  have  followed  his  leadership  so 
long  as  his  lead  was  short  of  war.  But  the 
moment  he  began  talking  about  "winning 
this  war."  and  showed  inclination  to  get  Into 
the  convoying  business,  which  he  had  pre- 
viously said  "meant  war,"  the  "blitz"  of  Pres- 
idential leadership  was  off,  and  the  people 
made  that  clearly  understood  in  their  daily 
talk  and  their  letters  to  the  White  House. 
The  severity  of  this  public  voice  was  what 
caused  the  President  to  say  that  people  did 
not  understand  the  severity  of  the  situation, 
which  was  followed  by  the  "blitz"  appear- 
ance of  the  President's  Cabinet  on  the  air 
to  pave  the  way  for  continued  following  for 
the  President  In  Just  one  more  little  short 
step  to  war. 

Let's  make  no  mistake  about  it — this  policy 
which  has  taken  lis  so  far  toward  part  in  this 
war  was  given  by  the  President;  he  was  never 
driven  to  It  by  the  American  people.  The 
people  may  go  along  with  him  on  patrolling 
and  convoying,  but  only  because  he  leads  and 
gives  them  no  alternative;  never  because  they 
wanted  patrolling  and  convoying.  And  if  the 
people  will  continue  their  voicing  of  oppo- 
sition. I  doubt  that  the  President  will  dare 
take  the  fatal  step.  Such  a  step  calls  for 
greatest  unity,  and  it  is  clear  th^t  at  this  stage 
there  can  be  no  unity  on  going  to  war. 

The  President  is  not  wanting  to  go  down  In 
history  as  the  President  who  took  the  country 
to  war  after  8  years  of  protesting  that  his  aim 
was  peace.  The  White  House  strategy  now 
appears  to  be  for  the  President  to  let  his  offi- 
cial family  take  the  lead  In  blitzing  the  peo- 
ple into  a  war  mood.  If  they  succeed,  then 
he  will  appear  to  have  been  forced  to  act. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  the  ventriloquist's 
voice  has  been  frequently  heard.  Let's  call  the 
roll:  On  April  24  Secretary  Wickard  told  the 
country:  "I  think  it's  time  the  farmers  and 
the  people  of  this  country  got  excited  about 
the  world  situation." 

Secretary  Knox  on  the  same  day  declared: 
"We've  committed  ourselves.  We  cannot  al- 
low our  goods  to  be  sunk,"  which  we  can 
Interpret  only  as  a  plea  for  convoys. 

Secretary  Hull  also  on  April  24  said  that 
"aid  must  reach  its  destination  in  the  short- 
est of  time  in  maximum  quantity,"  and  "ways 
must  be  found  to  do  this."  He,  too,  Implied 
convoys  when  he  said  that  our  safety  "calls 
for  resistance  wherever  resistance  will  be 
most  effective." 


Vice  President  Wallacx  has  told  u»  that 
nhe  United  States  now  has  her  second  op- 
portunity to  make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy." 

Secretary  Ickes,  speaking  In  Chicago, 
smeared  those  who  are  opposed  to  inter- 
vention. 

Former  Ambassador  Bullitt  on  April  27 
scored  us  for  not  producing  "as  fast  as  if  we 
were  at  war."  He,  too,  implied  convoys  with 
his  statement  that  we  must  "deliver  the 
goods." 

Secretary  Stimson  prepared  us  for  what  may 
follow  with  his  testimony  before  a  Senate 
committee:  "Our  forces  must  be  prepared  for 
the  possibilities  of  war  In  many  and  varied 
terrains,  it  being  quite  uncertain  In  what  part 
of  North  or  South  or  Central  America,  or  even 
possibly  other  regions.  It  ultimately  may  be 
necessary  to  \ise  them  In  the  defense  of  this 
country  and  its  possessions." 

Secretary  Jones,  Colonel  Donovan.  Admin- 
istrator McNutt  have  all  added  their  voices  to 
swell  the  oral  blitzkrieg,  paving  the  way  for 
convoys,  which  would  mean  war. 

This  administration  blitzkrieg  followed  the 
appearance  in  several  columns  of  statements 
deploring  the  people's  "apathy."  Since  sev- 
eral columnists  and  writers  u^ed  the  same  line 
at  about  the  same  time,  I  can  only  assvune 
that  they  got  it  straight  from  the  feed  box, 
probably  in  the  form  of  discreet  hints  dropped 
at  the  White  House. 

The  administration  knows  that  the  people 
are  not  apathetic,  that  what  is  called  apathy 
is  plainly  firm  resistance  to  participation  in 
war. 

The  President  has  always  bad  a  sense  of 
history.  He  has  always  been  conscious  of  the 
niche  he  was  carving  for  himself  in  the  halls 
of  time.  Of  course,  he  will  not  want  to  be 
classed  with  that  other  President  who  took 
the  country  to  war  after  his  election  on  the 
slogan  "He  kept  xis  out  of  war."  If  we  are 
to  have  war.  he  would  rather  be  driven  to  it, 
and  he  knows  the  people  will  not  now  sup- 
port it. 

Read  the  speeches  of  the  President's  spokes- 
men as  this  blitzkrieg  continues.  Listen  to 
them  over  the  radio.  But,  as  you  do.  be 
aware  that  the  speaker  Is  a  front  for  the  man 
who  calls  the  plays.  I  do  not  need  to  tell 
you  that  In  these  critical  times  public  offi- 
cials are  not  making  speeches  dealing  with 
official  foreign  policy  without  advance  ap- 
proval. And  as  you  listen  to  these  speeches, 
picture  the  man  who  patiently  waits  for  pub- 
lic opinion  to  catch  up  with  him,  public  opin- 
ion that  Is  whipped  up  by  his  panzer  divi- 
sions of  men  who  will  take  the  rap  for  him 
after  he  has  set  the  country  on  a  road  that 
leads  straight  to  war. 

Put  It  down  as  a  fundamental  truth:  If  wa 
get  Into  this  war  It  will  not  be  because  the 
President  tried  to  keep  us  out. 

America  wants  to  stay  out  of  this  war. 
Those  who  believe  they  can  create  the  pub- 
lic opinion  that  wiU  catch  up  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  interventionists  ought  to  be 
answered  by  the  people  acting  as  those  who 
know  that  the  way  to  catch  up  with  the 
President  is  to  overtake  him.  as  you  would  a 
runaway  horse,  and  stop  hln. 

Let  America  really  have  freedom  from  fear. 
We  are  at  peace  still  with  the  world.  The 
only  censorship  we  know  Is  voluntary.  Truth 
can  still  be  entertained  and  opinion  still  has 
right  of  expression. 

Let  us  be  done  with  this  fear  that  our  de- 
pendence is  upon  the  British  Navy,  the  only 
Navy  that  has  ever  practiced  aggression 
against  this  hemisphere. 

Let  us  devote  our  preparation  to  our  own 
defense  and  be  done  with  this  fear  that  ag- 
gression may  be  practiced  against  us.  If  It 
Is  aggressors  we  fear  and  would  stop,  let 
us  not  become  again  the  partner  of  the 
land  which  for  three  centuries  ol  military 
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Ion    and   conquest  lias   buUded   the 
greatest  empire  of  all  time. 

Let  us.  when  we  consider  our  world  trade. 
In  connection  with  the  future,  remember  that 
on  a  normal  basis  It  U  only  4  percent  or  5 
percent  of  our  economic  dependence,  and  that 
our  most  severe  competitor  in  this  field  la 
Great  Britain. 

Let  UB  be  doing  more  thinking  at  America 
and  less  of  empires  acroae  the  seas.  If  an 
empire  dies,  it  will  only  mean  tliat  blstory  is 
repeating  Itself,  and  that  our  forefathers  suc- 
cessfully fought  to  free  America  from  Euro- 
pean empire  biillders. 

And  occasionally  it  wovUd  serve  Americans 
well  to  remember  that  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  are  doing  far  less  by  reason  of  the 
present  war  than  we  are  doing — that  we  are 
doing  more  to  save  England  than  its  posses- 
sions are  doing  to  save  England.  All-out-aid 
for  Britain  on  our  part  is  silliness  unless  the 
British  Dominions  are  themselves  doing  as 
much. 

I  do  not  criticize  Britain  for  seeking  our  full 
aid.  I  do  not  criticize  Canada  because  she 
has  not  yet  done  for  Britain  what  we  are 
doing.  But  it  is  truth  that  while  we  draft 
boys  and  can  use  them  in  Newfoundland  and 
Greenland.  Canada  drafts  only  for  a  few 
months,  not  more  than  4  months,  of  train- 
ing, with  no  obligation  for  service  out  of 
C^anada.  even  in  Newfoundland.  Canadian 
conscripts  are  paid  $36  per  month,  while  our 
draftees  receive  921.  We  open  our  purse 
to  the  tune  of  •7,000,000.000  as  a  first  in- 
stallment, while  Canada  sells  to  England  on 
a  cash  basis.  Indeed,  we  are  told  by  visitors 
that  we  are  much  more  emotional  about  the 
war  than  the  people  of  Great  Britain  them- 
selves. 

Let's  be  honest  with  ourselves.  Britain 
and  Prance  made  Eltler  and  then  declared 
war  against  him.  Having  declared  it,  let 
them  finish  what  they  themselves  started.  If 
they  can.  If  they  cant  then  let  them  at 
least  see  what  kind  of  a  peace  can  be  had 
and  let  us  know  what  it  is  before  they  ask 
and  receive  our  aid  to  the  extent  of  par- 
ticipation In  their  war. 

And  one  thing  more,  after  all  that  has  been 
reported  about  what  Ambassador  Bullitt  may 
or  may  not  have  done  to  prod  England  and 
Prance  to  war,  there  comes  now  the  unquali- 
fied declaration  by  Demaree  Bess  in  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Poet  that  Colonel  Donovan, 
Secretary  Knox's  "eyes"  in  Europe,  told  Bul- 
garian diplomats  that  "the  United  States 
was  on  the  verge  of  entering  the  European 
war  and  would  go  on  fighting  Germany  until 
Germany  was  defeated."  If  this  sort  of 
th<ng  has  been  going  on,  then  lets  have 
it  understood  that  these  spokesmen  were  not 
speaking  for  the  American  people,  that  the 
American  people  were  ready  to  help,  but  only 
by  steps  that  would  not  involve  us  In  the 
war. 

It  is  not  sport  to  be  saying  these  things. 
But  they  must  be  said,  and  should  be  said, 
again  and  again.  Had  there  been  greater 
frankness  on  the  part  of  American  leader- 
ship while  it  was  preaching  peace,  peace, 
peace  for  America,  there  would  be  no  need 
now  for  such  plain  talk  as  is  necessary  to 
save  peace  for  America  while  that  same  lead- 
««blp  talks  about  winning  the  war  before 
we  talk  peace. 

Watch  the  bUtskrelg  teams  of  Wlckard. 
Wallace,  and  Knox;  Stimson,  Ickes,  and  Hull: 
Bullitt.  Jones,  and  McNutt:  Donovan,  Wln- 
chell.  and  Thompson,  Be  ever  mindful  that 
in  their  approach  these  days  they  speak — 
the  officials  always — for  the  President.  They 
may  offer  only  trial  balloons,  but  with  Presi- 
dential consent.  And  let  every  trial  bal- 
loon, when  It  invites  the  next  step  to  war, 
be  punctxued  by  public  protest  straight  to 
the  White  House,  |ust  as  the  people  have 
directed  it  so  well  of  late.  Only  in  that 
manner  can  we  hope  to  avoid  partnership 
with  Europe  in  a  cause  that  has  taken  one 
after  another  of  Britain's  partners  to  na- 
tional death  and  starvation. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

OF  NZVAOA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  May  8.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  PAT  McCARRAN. 
OP  NEVADA 


Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by 
me  on  the  program  of  the  United  Na- 
tional Association  of  Post  OfBce  Clerks 
on  Friday,  May  2.  1941.  The  subject  of 
the  address  was  the  postal  employees' 
longevity  pay  bill. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
do  me  the  honor  of  listening  to  me  tonight. 
I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  this 
opportunity  to  address  you  on  the  postal 
employees'  longevity-pay  bill,  now  pending 
before  the  Congress.  This  bill  is  not  pri- 
marily a  pay  bill  to  increase  salaries;  neither 
is  it  a  bill  to  provide  compensation  for  many 
years  of  faithful  experienced  service;  nor  is 
its  sole  object  to  increase  efficiency  in  the 
Postal  Service.  The  postal  longevity -pay  bill 
is  a  combination  of  all  these  three  factors — 
salary  increase,  for  experienced  service,  in 
order  to  increase  efficiency. 

Briefly,  the  bill  provides  that  postal  em- 
ployees who  have  rendered  not  less  than  10 
years  of  satisfactory  service  shall  receive  an 
automatic  salary  increase  of  $100,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  annual  salary,  and  $100  for  each 
5-year  period  of  satisfactory  service  there- 
after until  the  thirtieth  year  of  employment; 
or,  by  putting  the  bill  into  operation,  we  see 
that  after  an  employee  has  rendered  10  years 
of  satisfactory  service  his  salary  automati- 
cally would  be  increased  $100  annually,  or 
approximately  $8  per  month.  When  he  has 
completed  16  years  of  service  he  would  re- 
ceive another  $100  increment,  and  so  on 
for  each  5-year  period  of  service  until  he 
reaches  the  maximum  of  30  years.  After  30 
years  of  faithful  service  he  will  have  received 
a  total  maximum  salary  increase  of  $500  as 
recompense  for  the  added  experience  and  effi- 
ciency which  he  has  brought  to  his  Job. 
That's  the  meaning  of  the  word  "longevity." 
Indeed,  longevity,  by  any  other  name,  can 
only  mean  "compensation  for  experienced 
service." 

Under  existing  law,  the  average  postal  em- 
ployee enters  upon  his  duties  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  may  receive  five  promo- 
tions for  efficiency,  one  each  year.  At  the 
end  of  his  fifth  year  he  has  nothing  to  look 
forward  to  by  way  of  promotion  or  advance- 
ment. At  that  poirt  he  has  reached  the 
peak  of  advancemenc,  except  in  a  few  cir- 
cimistances,  and  this  is  true  even  though 
he  remain  with  the  Postal  Service  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
05  percent  of  those  who  enter  the  Postal 
Service  in  their  youth  do  remain  with  it 
throughout  their  lives.  All  available  records 
indicate  that  these  employees  have  made, 
and  will  continue  to  make,  a  life  career  out 
of  postal  work.  Postal  work  is  a  career  job 
because  its  very  nature  requires  special  skills 
that  can  be  gained  only  by  experience. 
Moreover,  postal  work  is  accomplished  mainly 
by  manpower — that  Is,  by  individual  effi- 
ciency. It  coxild  not  be  done  otherwise. 
And  so  It  is  quite  apparent  that  if  we  are 
to  expect   experienced  postal  employees  to 


remain  in  their  skilled  capacities,  we  must 
look  to  their  needs  as  refiected  In  the  light 
of  this  passing  era. 

Advancement  in  the  Postal  Service  Is  to- 
day regulated  by  a  law  enacted  In  1925. 
That  was  16  years  ago.  For  16  years  these 
employees  have  had  to  content  themselves 
with  an  antiquated  wage  scale,  notwith- 
standing unthought  of  advancements  in  the 
American  standard  of  living,  which  they  are 
required  to  meet,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Post  Office  Department  last  year 
achieved  an  unprecedented  surplus  of  receipts 
over  expenditures.  In  fact,  dvurlng  7  out  of 
the  last  8  years  the  Postal  Service  has  re- 
corded remarkable  surpluses  of  cash  receipts 
over  expenditures,  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
since  the  Post  Office  Department  is  essen- 
tially a  service  to  the  people,  and  was  estab- 
lished for  no  other  purpose,  it  should  not 
be  permitted  to  profit  by  that  service  at  the 
expense  of  its  employees. 

The  principle  of  longevity  pay  Is  neither 
novel  nor  is  It  untried.  Longevity  was  recog- 
nized In  the  military  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  long  ago  as  1870,  and  It  has  con- 
stantly been  extended.  Today,  those  who 
make  a  career  of  their  service  with  the 
armed  forces  may  look  to  a  longevity-pay 
increase  of  approximately  60  percent  over  the 
maximum  service  of  30  years  ^  But  longevity 
pay  for  postal  employees,  as  embodied  In 
pending  legislation,  can  In  nowise  approxi- 
mate that  afforded  to  members  of  the  armed 
forces.  Although  this  Is  true,  yet  postal 
longevity  will  furnish  a  very  desirable  In- 
centive to  maintain  postal  efficiency  at  the 
highest  possible  peak,  which,  In  turn,  must 
result  in  a  saving  to  all  taxpayers. 

The  principle  of  longevity  is  sound.  It  has 
been  proved  by  many  years  of  testing,  and 
I  know  of  no  more  appropriate  field  for  Its 
application  than  the  Postal  Service.  No  one 
would  presume  that  a  salary  law  enacted  16 
years  ago.  to  meet  living  conditions  16  years 
ago,  is  or  could  be  adequate  to  meet  the  high 
American  standard  of  living  of  today.  No 
one  would  presiune  that  it  is  jiost  and  rea- 
sonable for  the  vast  majority  of  postal  em- 
ployees in  the  lower  brackets  to  be  "frozen" 
in  their  particular  skilled  capacities  after 
their  first  5  years  of  service,  without  hope  of 
promotion  or  advancement,  and  without  re- 
gard to  efficiency  or  ability.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  I  am  sponsoring  postal  em- 
ployees' longevity-pay  legislation,  which  I 
hope  to  see  enacted  into  law  by  the  present 
Congress. 

The  worker  In  any  line  of  endeavor  and 
especially  in  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  permitted  to  get  into  the 
frame  of  mind  that  his  worth  has  reached  a 
limit,  that  hi.s  earning  power  can  never  be 
greater  however  much  he  may  give  of  his 
devotion,  thought,  and  energy.  Let  us  give 
heart  and  hope  to  the  postal  employee  as  he 
gives  his  life  to  the  great  service  that 
touches  every  hand  and  home  of  the  Nation. 


Participation  of  the  United  States  in  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SMATHERS 

OF  NEW  JERSXT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  May  8  1941 


LETTER  PROM  KENNETH  B.  WALTON 
AND  AN  EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  DART- 
MOUTH 


Mr.    SMATHERS.     Mr.    President.   I 
ask  unanimous   consent  to   have  pub- 
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lished  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
congratulatory  letter  written  by  a  friend 
of  mine  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Mr.  Ken- 
neth B.  Walton,  and  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  The  Dartmouth,  Dartmouth 
College,  N.  H..  and  also  an  editorial  writ- 
ten by  the  Dartmouth  College  newspaper, 
under  the  heading,  We  Have  Waited  Long 
Enough. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kents  Restatjrant  &  Baking  Co., 
Atlantic  City.   N.  J.,  May   6.   1941. 
The  EnrroR,  The  Dartmouth. 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Dear  Sm:  Please  allow  me  to  congratulate 
you  and  your  associates  on  the  directorate  of 
The  Dartmouth  on  the  splendid  editorial 
you  recently  printed  on  your  front  page  en- 
titled "We  Have  Waited  Long  Enough."  I 
have  thought  it  so  good  that  I  have  had 
copies  made  of  It  as  per  the  enclosed  for 
private  distribution. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  find  that  you 
undergraduates  of  Dartmouth  understand  so 
fully  the  grave  necessities  of  this  day  and 
hour.  You  have  set  a  notable  example  for 
all  the  colleges  of  America,  and  I  have  sent  It 
to  Haverford  College,  where  I  graduated,  to 
ask  them  to  print  something  as  good  (if 
they  can). 

To  cry  only  that  we  want  peace  le  so  self- 
evident  that  it  Is  silly.  Everyone  wants 
peace,  of  course.  Unfortunately  we  have  no 
such  simple  choice.  There  has  rearisen  the 
plundering  force  of  German  brutality  and  ag- 
gression in  such  a  form  that  our  only  choice 
is  as  to  when  is  best  to  fight  to  repel  it,  be- 
cause the  American  people  will  never  sur- 
render what  we  have.  When  they  see  the 
problem  clearly  they  will  call  for  war  as 
loudly  as  you  do  who  understand  beyond  the 
headlines  of  today. 

There  are  some  who  counsel  that  we  should 
sit  tight,  arm  ourselves  to  the  teeth  and  do 
nothing  to  take  part  in  the  present  frightful 
struggle  abroad,  except  perhaps  to  give  the 
British  Empire  munitions  if  they  can  take 
them  away.  Such  a  reckless  policy  can  be 
embraced  only  by  those  who  are  mesmerized 
by  wishful  thinking  or  blind  to  anything  be- 
yond  tomorrow. 

They  would  have  us  let  Germany,  which 
has  been  building  a  war  machine  for  8  years, 
defeat  England  and  have  us  turn  our  heads 
the  other  way.  Thus  with  the  peoples  of  the 
whole  Continent  of  Europe,  western  Asia,  and 
at  least  northern  Africa  at  their  mercy,  the 
Germans  would  settle  down  to  several  years 
of  building  a  huge  navy  and  trans-Atlantic 
striking  force.  They  would  probably  be  able 
to  outstrip  our  naval  building  with  all  of 
Europe's  shipyards  at  their  disposal  and  with 
millions  of  conquered  people  to  w^rk  for 
them  under  bondage.  And  what  a  still  more 
desperate  struggle  we  should  have  to  con- 
template 5  years  from  now.  The  reckless- 
ness of  isolationist  nonsense  which  would 
submit  us  to  such  terrible  struggle  is  beyond 
belief.  We  would  not  even  be  able  to  choose 
our  time  to  strike  before  Hitler  built  too 
powerful  armaments,  without  appearing  In 
the  eyes  of  the  world  as  the  aggressor  nation 
which  would  break  the  then  peace. 

Between  this  prospect  and  action  now, 
while  we  have  a  strong  British  Empire  as 
allies,  there  can  be  no  sound  choice  except 
yours.  Now  we  can  defeat  this  menace  to 
our  country  with  allies;  with  all  the  world 
behind  us  (except  Japan,  neutralized  by  our 
fleet).  Now  we  can  fight  with  every  chance 
to  attain  victory  and  peace  within  a  few 
years,  with  the  aggressors  confined  to  the 
Continent  of  Europe  and  already  weakened 
by  blockade  and  bombing.  Now  we  can  win 
this  fight  at  infinitely  less  cost  In  blood,  suf- 
fering, and  treasure  than  there  would  be  if 


we    let    these    plunderers    consolidate   their 
gains  and  arm  as  naval  powers. 

Your  course  is  the  sound,  wise,  realistic, 
and  conservative  course.  I  hope  that  we  may 
see  evidence  that  most  of  the  other  colleges 
of  America  will  shun  the  reckless,  wishful 
thinking  that  we  can  buy  an  easier  path  with 
a  few  months  of  peace  now.  The  time  for 
half-way  measures  has  passed;  it  is  time  to 
strike  hard  to  defend  all  that  is  America. 

Thanks  again  for  your  fine  editorial.  With 
best  wishes,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  B.  Walton,  President. 


we  have  warred  long   enough dartmouth 

college  newspaper  asks  president  to  wage 

immedlate  war 

(The  following  letter,  addressed  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  was  written  yesterday  by  a 
member  of  the  1941  directorate  of  The  Dart- 
mouth. The  1942  directorate  feels  it  is  the 
best  current  expression  of  The  Dartmouth's 
editorial  opinion,  and  feels  it  is  of  enough 
importance  to  put  on  this  morning's  front 
page. — Editor,  The  Dartmouth.) 

Sir:  Now  we  have  waited  long  enough. 
We  have  seen  the  Greeks  go  down,  and  we 
have  heard  the  words  of  a  Greek:  "On  Octo- 
ber 28  Roosevelt  pledged  America's  complete 
aid  to  Greece,  but  not  a  single  cartridge  has 
yet  arrived  from  the  United  States."  Greece 
held  on  no  longer.  Like  other  modern  small 
countries— even  one  or  two  modern  big  coun- 
tries— Greece  found  that  brave  men  cannot 
indefinitely  fight  airplanes  with  rifles. 

Now  we  have  waited  long  enough.  Wo 
hear  that  Greece  has  fallen,  and  on  the  same 
radio  broadcast  we  hear  that  the  United 
States  is  sending  Britain  some  ships — "small 
ships,  20  torpedo  boats."  It  is  travesty  In 
the  midst  of  tragedy.  We  cannot  laugh, 
though;  only  shake  our  heads  in  dumb 
amazement. 

All  over  the  world  men  are  waiting  for  you. 
In  Greece,  in  Yugoslavia,  in  Norway,  in 
Prance,  in  Belgium,  in  Holland,  in  Poland, 
you  are  the  only  hope  of  men  who  fought 
and  lost.  In  England  you  are  the  only  hope 
of  men  who  are  still  fighting.  It  must  be 
that  in  Germany  Itself  there  are  men  who 
think  of  you  as  the  only  hope. 

In  America  we,  too,  hope.  We  know  that 
yotor  action  is  the  only  thing  left  that  can 
change  the  course  of  the  world.  Because 
we  know  that,  although  the  soldiers  of  the 
British  Empire  have  fought  longer  and  harder 
and  better  than  any  other  soldiers,  they  can- 
not fight  alone  and  poorly  armed  forever. 

Now  we  have  waited  long  enough.  We 
have  seen  the  United  States  slowly  move 
toward  war — through  conscription.  Indus- 
trial defense  mobilization,  and  the  Lease- 
Lend  Act;  we  have  known  that  it  moved  too 
slowly. 

We  have  not  produced  enough  guns,  tanks, 
airplanes,  bombs. 

We  have  not  supplied  the  ships  to  carry 
what  we  have  produced  across  the  seas. 

Now  we  ask  you  to  order  complete  indus- 
trial mobilization  of  the  country  on  wartime 
lines.  We  ask  you  to  set  in  motion  the 
executive  and  legislative  machinery  which 
will  stop  the  farce  of  producing  automobiles, 
washing  machines,  gaudy  fashions,  and  alu- 
minum salad  bowls  while  the  peaceful  world 
which  is  enhanced  by  these  products  is  being 
blasted  to  pieces. 

Now  we  ask  you  to  authorize  the  sending 
of  supplies  across  the  seas  in  American  ships, 
convoyed  by  the  American  Navy. 
•  Now  we  ask  you  to  send  American  pilots, 
mechanics,  sailors,  and  soldiers  to  fight 
wherever  they  are  needed. 

In  the  dark  catalog  of  our  public  events 
no  other  answer  can  be  given.  The  world 
we  know  is  breaking  up  around  us,  and  we 
try  to  maintain  business  as  usual.    We  do 


not  wish  to  die,  so  we  seek  reasons  for  avoid- 
ing war.  Our  logic  compels  us  to  the  war- 
like answer,  so  we  rat  on  our  logic  and  turn 
off  our  conviction  with  the  craven  phrase, 
"all  aid  short  of  war."  In  a  world  given  over 
to  war  and  botmd  to  be  shaped  and  deter- 
mined by  war  we  strike  for  peace. 

We  are  not  our  best  selves  when  we  do 
this.  The  loudest  voices  are  those  crying 
"peace,  peace,"  when  there  is  no  peace. 
In  the  Congress  are  men  who,  through  an 
honest  hatred  of  war,  blind  themselves  to 
the  consequences  of  refusing  to  wage  war 
when  it  becomes  essential.  Having  waited 
long,  sir,  we  now  ask  you  to  override  these 
voices;  make  us  our  best  selves  by  waging 
war. 

We  cannot  win  without  fighting.  The 
people  will  not  make  up  their  minds  that 
this  is  war  unless  we  fight  It.  We  will  never 
win  so  long  as  we  continue  to  lead  strictly 
private  lives,  so  long  as  we  go  on  getting 
7-percent  profits,  so  long  as  we  refuse  to 
give  up  an  inch  of  ourselves  to  something 
bigger  than  ourselves. 

We  can  lose  without  fighting.  If  England 
loses,  we  stand  alone.  Ridden  with  internal 
dissension,  hanging  each  other  for  "fifth 
columnists."  bearing  the  weight  of  a  huge 
conscript  Army  and  a  wartime  economy,  we 
will  see  Germany  rule  the  world;  and  we  will, 
out  of  that  mess,  produce  a  native  fascism 
and  an  American  Hitler.  We  will  lose  the 
war  without  even  fighting  it;  or,  if  we  do 
fight — finally  goaded  to  It  and  still  strong 
enough  to  field  a  unified  Army — we  will  fight 
alone,  in  two  oceans  at  thi  same  time,  against 
an  Incomparably  stronger  and  more  concen- 
trated foe. 

We  can  win  If  we  fight  now.  We  can 
wake  the  sleepers  in  America.  We  can  move 
the  self-hj-pnotics  from  the  destruction  they 
seek  before  the  wave  of  the  future.  We  can 
stop  "business  as  usual"  and  work  longer  and 
harder  and  for  less  money  to  produce  the 
things  we  need.  We  can  send  ships  to  Eng- 
land and  to  the  Mediterranean  and  to  the 
East  Indies.  We  can  build  a  hemisphere 
strongly  resistant.  We  can  act  now  to  save 
the  last  best  hope  on  earth  a  nation  ever 
had  of   staying  free  and  bringing  freedom. 

Now.  having  waited  long  enough,  we  ask 
you  to  help  us  do  this.  We  ask  you  to  be- 
lieve in  us  as  much  as  we  have  believed  in 
you.  We  ask  you  not  to  leave  us  stranded 
like  the  Greeks. 

Charles  G.  Boltk. 

Hanover,  N.  H..  Apnl  23.  1941. 


Tribute  to  the  Late  Senator  Sheppard 
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Thursday,  May  8.  1941 


EDITORIAL  BY  DR.  CLINTON  N.  HOWARD 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  editorial 
written  by  Dr.  Clinton  N.  Howard  for  the 
Progress,  the  official  organ  of  the  Inter- 
national Reform  Federation,  In  which  a 
fine  tribute  is  paid  to  our  beloved  and 
distinguished  colleague,  the  late  Senator 
Morris  Shepf.vro. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa&  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a£  foDows: 

mtATO*   MOUUS  SHEFrASD 

"Then  shall  the  dust  retiim  to  the  earth 
•8  It  was;  but  the  spirit  shall  retum  to  God 
who  gave  It"  (Eccleslastes,  xll:7). 

This  Issue  of  Progress  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  an  appreciation  of  Senator 
Moaais  Sheppako,  father  of  the  eighteenth 
amendjnent.  which  abolished  the  legalized 
liquor  traffic  in  the  United  States,  the  great- 
est moral  enactment  since  the  Decalogue, 
and  the  dream  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  father 
of  the  thirteenth  amendment,  that  abolished 
slavery,  of  a  land  without  a  slave  or  a 
dninkard. 

In  his  Washington  birthday  address,  de- 
livered at  Springfield.  Dl.,  on  February  2, 
1842  (at  33),  as  published  In  the  Sangamon 
Journal,  Abraham  Lincoln  said.  "And  when 
that  victory  shall  be  complete,  when  there 
shall  be  neither  a  slave  nor  a  drvmkard  on 
the  earth,  now  proud  the  title  of  that  land 
which  may  tnily  claim  to  be  the  birthplace 
and  cradle  of  both  those  revolutions,  which 
■ball  have  ended  in  that  victory." 

This  also  was  the  dream  of  Senator  Shxp- 
PAu>  from  the  day  that  he  entered  public  life 
until  the  day  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  April  9.  after  only  3  days  of  serioxis  illness. 
The  announcement  of  his  death  at  the  com- 
parative early  age  of  66,  was  a  shock  to  the 
entire  Nation,  without  respect  to  party, 
church,  or  personal  habits,  for  Senator  Shep- 
PASD  was  respected  alike  by  all. 

Ten  years  In  the  Hoxise  of  RepresenUtlvea, 
and  39  years  In  the  Senate,  as  one  of  his 
colleagues  said  at  the  memorial  service  held 
In  the  Senate  Chamber  today,  April  25,  "with- 
out a  stain  on  his  personal  or  political 
career." 

The  editor  has  Just  come  from  that  Sen- 
ate memorial  service,  and  he  can  truthfully 
■ay  that  never  was  greater  tribute  paid  to 
mortal  man  so  soon  after  his  passing  as  waa 
paid  to  the  life  and  character  of  Senator 
SHXPPAao.  Said  one  of  his  eulogists,  recog- 
nized as  a  liberal  and  wet  Senator,  "No  mat- 
ter whether  one  agreed  with  all  that  he  stood 
for,  one  always  felt  that  Senator  Sheppard 
wa^  right.  He  was  one  of  the  most  sincere 
and  gentle  men  I  have  ever  known." 

To  tell  the  story  of  his  life  and  his  achieve- 
ments would  fill  a  volume.  He  was  the  Dean 
of  Congress,  having  served  longer  than  any 
other  living  member,  and  so  great  was  the 
respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  people 
of  Texas  that  In  the  same  year  that  they  re- 
pealed the  prohibition  law  by  popular  vote, 
they  returned  Moaaxs  Sheppaso,  the  father 
of  the  law  they  voted  to  repeal,  to  the  Senate 
by  the  largest  majority  he  or  any  other  Texas 
statesman  ever  received.  The  editor  cam- 
paigned In  that  election  and  found  a  fixed 
gulf  between  drys  and  wets,  but  both  sides 
wearing  Sheppard  badges  His  death  is  a 
loss  to  a  great  cause  and  to  the  Nation. 

The  President  told  It  all  when  he  said,  "He 
has  gone  to  his  account  with  every  obliga- 
tion to  duty  fulfilled."  There,  in  la  words. 
Is  an  appropriate  Inscription  for  his  monu- 
ment, which  doubtless  the  State  of  Texas  will 
erect  to  his  memory. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  was  with  heavy  heart  that  we  looked 
Into  his  silent  face  as  his  body  lay  In  state 
In  the  Senate  Chamber  on  the  day  It  left 
Washington  for  Interment  at  his  Texas  home 
•t  Texarkana,  where  25.000  mourners  waited 
the  arrival  of  the  funeral  train,  and  followed 
bis  body  to  the  cemetery. 

Senator  Sbeppaxo  is  dead,  and  as  one  of 
the  speakers  in  the  Senate  today  said.  "We 
shall  never  see  his  like  In  the  Senate  again." 

"Know  ye  not  that  there  Is  a  prince  and 
great  man  fallen  this  day  In  Israel."  We 
extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  family, 
and  express  the  hope  that  his  successor  wUl 
be  a  statesman  of  like  high  Ideals. 


America 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  C  WAYLAND  BROOKS 

OP  nxiKois 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  May  8, 1941 


ADiyRESS  BY  HON.  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS, 
OP  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
speech  which  I  delivered  before  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  at  its  twenty-ninth  annual  meet- 
ing, held  In  Washington,  D.  C,  May  5, 
1941,  with  the  Introductory  remarks  of 
James  Kemper,  president  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 

President  Keicpeb.  We  of  niinois  are  proud, 
pardonably  proud,  of  o\ir  Junior  United 
States  Senator.  Affectionately  and  apprecia- 
tively we  call  him  "Cxtkly"  Bbooks. 

He  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois when  the  World  War  broke  out.  He 
immediately  enlisted  and  with  his  father  and 
two  brothers  went  to  Prance.  There  he 
fought  in  many  important  engagements. 
Their  seriousness  may  be  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  wounded  seven  times.  His 
heroism  on  the  field  of  battle  was  recognized 
by  the  United  States  by  the  award  of  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  both  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  and  by  France  with  the  Croix 
de  Guerre. 

Returning  to  Illinois  after  the  war,  he 
completed  his  education  In  college  and  then 
In  the  law  at  Northwestern  University.  As 
assistant  State's  attorney  In  Chicago  he  wen 
universal  commendation  for  his  achieve- 
ments in  a  war  on  organized  crime. 

In  November  of  last  year  he  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  We  know 
that  he  is  a  lawyer;  he  likes  to  think  of 
himself  as  a  farmer.  I  venture  the  prophecy 
that  he  will  be  better  known  as  a  states- 
man— the  type  of  statesman,  I  might  add. 
who  puts  love  of  this  America  of  ours  above 
every  other  consideration. 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  the 
Honorable  C.  Watlanb  Brooks,  United  States 
Senator  from  Illinois.     [Applause.] 

ADDRESS   BT    HON.   C.   WATLAND    BBOOKS 

President  Kemper,  distinguished  guests, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  tr«!mendously 
honored  tonight  to  have  the  privilege  of 
closing  this  all-Important  conference  of  the 
leaders  of  American  industry  and  business, 
meeting  in  this  the  last  great  free  capital 
of  the  world  without  the  fear  of  bombard- 
ment, and  I  want  to  express  my  gratitude 
not  only  to  the  president  of  this  association 
and  his  officers,  but  to  its  members  for  the 
fact  that  they  have  gathered  In  this  all-im- 
portant hour  to  find  out  what  Is  ahead  for 
America  and  to  lay  their  plans  to  continue 
to  play  that  all-important  part  which  they 
have  pla3red  thus  far  In  building  the  civili- 
zation that  you  and  I  enjoy. 

Tonight  I  see  In  this  audience  a  number  of 
my  seniors  in  the  Senate,  and  I  wish  to  pay 
my  tribute  to  them  for  the  part  that  they 
will  play  in  the  arduoiis  task  that  Is  ahead, 
for  surely  America  stands  tonight  in  a  forest 
at  question  marks,  and  upon  what  we  do  In 
the  Congress,  what  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government  decides  to  do.  and  the  part 


that  the  businessmen  of  America  wUl  take  In 
support  of  that  action  wUl  depend  the  futiire 
of  the  liberty -loving  people  of  the  world. 

The  subject  that  they  gave  me  tonight  Is 
a  subject  of  love:  It  Is  of  America — America, 
the  world's  new  life,  with  none  of  the  dust 
of  the  ancient  day,  none  of  her  crumbling 
shrines,  none  of  the  ancient  art;  a  people 
capable  of  throwing  off  the  outgrown  and 
outworn:  the  new  life  of  the  world.  Yet  we 
stand,  asking  of  each  other,  "What  part  shall 
we  play?"  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
America  meets  to  ask  the  question  of  itself, 
"What  lies  ahead?" 

The  past,  of  covurse.  Is  secure.  Nothing 
that  we  can  do  can  add  to  or  detract  from 
It  except  that  we  may  take  lessons  from  it, 
for  America  Is  the  hope  and  the  dream  and 
the  fulfillment  of  the  prayers  of  countless 
centuries  of  courageous  men  and  women  vho 
longed  for  the  day  when  there  might  be  a 
government  where  all  men  might  play  a  part, 
where  the  individual  might  be  supreme, 
where  the  worship  of  Gcd  might  be  unre- 
stricted and  the  initiative  of  men  might  be 
the  challenge  of  the  day. 

It  started  as  a  result  of  a  revolution,  a  revo- 
lution to  throw  off  chains,  traditions,  slav- 
ery, and  bigotry;  a  revolution  that  started  in 
many  ways,  for  as  we  read  of  it  we  find  that 
they  were  not  certain  what  they  were  revolt- 
ing against.  Some  of  them  said,  'Tt  Is  a  re- 
ligious war,"  but  there  were  bigots  among 
them  for  they  burned  the  Pope  in  effigy  In 
the  squares  of  Connecticut  and  said  It  was  a 
war  against  him;  others  said,  "It  Is  a  re- 
ligious war  but  not  against  the  Pope,  but 
against  the  Church  of  England,"  and  they 
were  equally  sincere  but  equally  vicious 

Adams  and  Hancock  said  It  was  a  war  for 
the  freedom  of  trade,  but  they  spoke  of  their 
trade.  Franklin  and  his  associates  said, 
'It's  not  only  for  a  religious  freedom  and  a 
freedom  of  trade,  but  a  complete  freedom,  a 
war  for  independence."  Yet  they  were  strug- 
gling on,  13  colonies,  13  armies,  13  flags.  But 
finally  they  agreed  to  sign  a  Declaration  of 
Independence.  They  signed  their  names  and 
willed  their  future  and  their  fortune  and 
their  lives;  they  chose  a  common  commander, 
and  America  started  her  march  of  liberty. 
She  moved  on  for  75  years.  And  to  rhis 
cause  came  the  strong  of  every  creed  and 
every  color  and  every  nationality  of  the 
world,  In  unseaworthy  boats,  longing  and 
hoping  for  the  opportunity  to  help  forge 
and  build  a  new  civilization. 

America  moved  to  the  West.  Finally, 
Illinois  became  a  State.  Then  she  made  her 
contribution.  Tonight  I  had  the  privilege  of 
sitting  beside  and  between  two  of  Illinois* 
distinguished  citizens.  You  have  heard  the 
tribute  paid  them  here — Silas  Strawn,  former 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  of  this  chamber;  and  James  Kemper, 
president  of  a  great  Insurance  organization 
and  retiring  tonight  from  his  responsibility 
here  as  president.  But  that's  not  the  great 
contribution  Illinois  made,  for  out  of  the 
woodland,  from  the  humble  folk,  Illinois 
presented  at  the  most  trying  hour  In  the 
march  of  liberty  of  this  Nation — Abraham 
Lincoln.  Lincoln  came  with  the  experience 
of  the  humble  man,  who  knew  all  the  hard- 
ships and  all  the  heartaches.  Time  will  not 
permit  to  trace  his  history,  but  this  will  suf- 
fice. We  often  hear.  In  this  land  of  ours. 
In  political  campaigns,  folks  say  that  this 
man  or  that  Individual  is  not  qualified  for 
the  office  he  seeks.  Certainly  that  could  have 
been  said  of  Lincoln  when  he  sought  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
He  had  no  experience  as  an  executive,  but  he 
proved  to  be  the  best  qualified  man  In  the 
land  for  he  had  a  love  of  liberty,  he  had  a 
love  of  all  else,  a  love  to  preserve  the  Union, 
the  Union  of  States,  a  government  of  divided 
power,  a  government  of  distributed  oppor- 
tunity, a  government  of  law  and  not  men,  a 
government  that  was  merely  started  on  its 
way  to  distribute  the  opportunities  of  life 
to  all  men  and  women  of  all  creeds  and 
colors. 
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It  can  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  born  as 
humble  as  the  son  of  Gcd,  in  a  hovel;  reared 
In  poverty;  living  a  life  of  struggle  against 
adversity;  finally  elevated  to  supreme  com- 
mand of  a  nation.  He  preserved  the  Union; 
he  preserved  a  government;  he  set  more  men 
free,  and  like  the  son  of  God  was  crucified 
for  his  service  to  humanity.  But  the  Nation 
moved  on. 

In  this  country  of  ours,  womanhood,  moth- 
erhood, have  been  elevated  to  a  finer  and  a 
higher  plane  of  respect  than  anywhere  In  the 
world:  and  yet  my  pretty  mother  died  before 
she  was  ever  given  the  privilege  to  cast  her 
vote;  she  never  cast  her  vote  to  select  a  pros- 
ecutor or  a  Judge  or  a  man  to  make  the  law. 
But  that  finally  came.  By  1917,  all  men,  all 
women,  all  creeds,  all  colors,  every  manner 
of  humanity  known  to  God  was  free  and 
equal  under  the  kind  of  government  that  was 
established  here,  marching  on  to,  shall  we 
say  tonight.  Us  destiny  or  to  its  fate. 

And  then  fcr  the  first  time,  as  the  richest 
nation  in  the  world,  with  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  tha"  ever  had  been  accomplished 
In  the  universe,  we  moved  back  into  the  Old 
World.    For   the   first   time   we   turned   our 
backs  on  our  own  march  of  liberty  and  moved 
back  Into  the  bitternesses  of  the  century-old 
struggles  of  Europe.     I  realize  that  It  was  a 
challenge     They  said  it  was  a  war  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  our  kind  of  understanding: 
It  was  a  war  to  end  all  war.    That  seemed 
worthy  of  America's  contribution.     America 
had  always  contributed  before.     Out  of  God's 
blessing  bestowed  on  us  we  had  reached  back 
Into  the  Old  World   in   Its  every   difficulty; 
whether  It  be  flood  or  famine,  earthquake  or 
war,  wherever  distressed  people  sent  up  their 
cry  to  a  God-fearing  people  for  help,  America 
had  extended  her  hand.     But  now  we  were 
asked  to  e?tend  more — our  blood,  our  force, 
our  prayers.     And  we  did.     And  we  tiu'ned  to 
with   everything   we   had,   believing,   as   the 
chaplain  told  me  as  a  common  soldier,  that 
God  was  on  our  side.     The  German  soldier 
of  that  day  had  printed  on  his  belt,  "Gott 
mitt   uns."  and  his  chaplain  told  him  the 
same   thing.     But   he   came   from   a    differ- 
ent   government;    he    came   from    a   govern- 
ment   of    centralized    power    where    an    In- 
dividual with  lust  for  power  and  the  arro- 
gance  that   goes   with   power   was   In   com- 
mand—and   arrogance    always   will    go    with 
power,  whether  It  Is  centralized  in  Germany, 
Italy,    France,     or    America.     The    lust    for 
power  causes  men  to  die.     We  felt  that  we 
were  wiping  it  out.    And  when  the  armistice 
was  signed  we  were  glad,  for  our  President 
spoke  that  day  and  said,  "All  that  America 
has  fought  for  has  been  accomplished."     And 
the   bells   rang,  the   whistles   blew,   and   old 
men  and  little  children  rejoiced  In  the  streets. 
Then  the  aftermath  set  In,  and  then  the 
great  boom  came,  and  then  the  depression; 
and  then  somebody  had  to  be  blamed,  and 
business     became     the     whipping     boy     of 
America. 

Then  came  the  charges,  and  they  charged 
business  of  America  with  being  the  obstruc- 
tionists, the  economic  royalists,  the  selfish 
few,  the  upper  10  percent,  the  well-en- 
treriched  minority,  the  earls  of  privilege,  the 
barons  of  finance.     And  the  tirade  went  on 

and  on. 

With  new  agencies  of  propaganda  came  the 
radio,  that  blankets  the  Nation  as  the  rain. 
No  longer  on  the  public  platform  alone,  but 
reaching  into  the  automobile  and  the  fast- 
moving  train,  into  the  farm,  the  barn,  and 
the  cottage  on  the  hill  and  the  little  room 
In  the  tenement  district  came  the  official 
voice  condemning  business,  until  finally  all 
America  began  to  wonder:  Was  business  the 
enemy  of  American  society? 

Some  men  held  true  to  their  dreams  of 
what  America  meant.  I  was  taught  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  the  American  form  of 
government  were  the  twin  sons  of  Columbia; 
they  were  born  of  the  same  mother;  they 
were  weak  in  the  beginning,  but  sustaining 
each  other  they  both  became  great,  and  the 
American  Government  became  the  greatest 


Government  of  the  world,  and  the  American 
people,  through  private  enterprise,  became 
the  most  productive  and  the  builders  of  the 
greatest  standard  of  living,  the  greatest  Joy 
that  had  ever  been  known.  When  one  of 
them  dies  they  both  will  die,  for  America. 
If  she  reaches  her  destiny,  will  cling  to  two 
things.  One  is  a  division  of  power  of  the 
Government  with  its  distributive  opportun- 
ity of  people  to  participate  and  the  right  and 
the  dream  and  the  hope  of  the  humblest  son 
some  day  to  build  a  finer  plane,  a  finer 
bridge,  a  finer  tower,  a  finer  automobile,  and. 
If  necessary,  a  finer  gun,  than  ever  has  been 
established  or  developed  In  the  history  of 
the  world. 

America  with  her  Ideals  has  traveled  far. 
I  think  it  was  Carl  Schurz  who  said,  one  time, 
that  Ideals  are  like  the  stars;  you  can't  reach 
up  and  touch  them  and  fondle  them  and  hold 
them;    like  a  seafaring  man  on  a  desert  of 
water,  you  search  for  them,  and  when  you 
find  them  if  you  follow  them  you  reach  your 
destiny.    And  those  are  the  things  that  to  me 
are  important   tonight.     Whether   we   reach 
our  destiny  as  a  great  people.    We  have  done 
great  things.    We  are  only  6  percent  of  the 
worlds  area;   we  are  only  7  percent  of  the 
world's   population;    and   yet   we   enjoy   and 
use  60  percent  of  all  the  telephone  and  tele- 
graph facilities  of  the  world;  we  operate  on 
this  continent  80  percent  of  the  motor  cars 
of  the  world;  we  produce  70  percent  of  the 
world's  production  of  oil;  we  produce  on  this 
continent  60  percent  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  wheat  and  cotton.    We  are  the  world's 
new  life.     What   shall  we  do  with   it  now? 
Shall  we  distribute  It  across  the  face  of  the 
earth?    Can  we  settle  the_  differences  of  the 
centuries,  the  bitternesses  that  have  been  en- 
gendered In  the  hearts  of  sons  since  birth? 
Ever  since  I  came  back  from  the  last  war  I 
have  wondered  what  the  mother  of  Germany 
or  the  mother  of  France  or  the  mother  of 
Belgium  or  the  mother  of  England  must  have 
said  to  the  son  whose  father  was  killed  in  the 
war.     Every  opportunity  that  they  were  de- 
nied  must   be   explained   because   somebody 
less  than  25  miles  away  caused  that  handicap, 
that  bitterness,   that   hatred   that  has  been 
poured  into  the  sons  of  the  Old  World  for 
centuries,  while  we  here  have  learned  to  know 
that  the  German  and  the  Jew,  the  British 
and  the  French,  the  Belgian  and  the  Greek, 
the  Italian   and  the  Spaniard,   and  all   the 
nations  of  the  earth  are  equal  under  our  law, 
that  every  nationality  has  a  right  with  us  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor,  and  every 
mother  has  the  right  to  Instill  a  dream  In 
the  heart  of  her  son  that  some  day  he  may 
ride  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  occupy 
the  White  House. 

That  is  a  different  world,  and  that  these 
things  shall  live  we  must  make  wise  decisions 
now.  I.  for  one,  as  my  family  proved  in  the 
last  war,  will  be  for  my  country  no  matter 
what  decision  she  makes,  but  in  the  mean- 
time my  thought  is  that  the  blood  of  America 
belongs  to  America  and  to  American  defense, 
and  that  the  Government  of  America  must 
realize  that  the  Government  didn't  manu- 
facture nor  Invent  the  washing  machine  nor 
the  telephone  nor  the  telegraph  nor  the  auto- 
mobile; the  Government,  if  you  please,  calls 
on  industry  today  to  build  the  tank  and  the 
gun  and  the  plane.  We  can  draft  men,  we 
can  train  them  In  squads  right,  we  can  tell 
them  to  stand  at  attention,  but  they  can't 
alone  defend  themselves  or  us  against  the 
plane  that  dives  like  a  meteor  from  the  sky; 
they  can't  stop  with  their  common  hands  a 
tank  traveling  50  to  75  mUes  an  hour. 
America  calls  tonight  for  Industry  to  pro- 
duce as  she  has  never  produced  in  her  life. 
And  if  industry  is  to  produce,  industry  must 
know  that  she  is  a  part  of  America;  that 
she  will  have  the  understanding  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  Government  and  Its 
heads;  that  It  may  say  to  Industry,  "We  call 
upon  you  as  we  do  upon  the  soldiers  that  we 
take  from  their  homes  and  their  occupations; 
without  that  skilled  labor  that  we  take  from 
you,  you  must  build  again  a  new  force,  buUd 


that  mechanized  force  that  seems  to  chal- 
lenge the  world." 

America!  That  is  my  subject.  Valiant 
America!  We  salute  you,  glowingly  as  befits 
our  youth,  reverently  as  befits  our  devotion, 
and  silently  as  we  sacredly  pledge  to  guard 
the  heritage  that  was  given  to  us.  We  will 
reach  one  of  two  things,  our  destiny  or  our 
fate,  and  It  depends  upon  Industry  and  the 
sons  of  America  to  move  together. 

As  one  who  Is  honored  to  be  In  the  service 
of  the  Government  I  say  to  the  Industrial 
leaders  of  America:  What  a  challenge  comes 
to  you.  You  have  never  failed;  you  won't 
fall  now.  God  bless  you  and  God  speed  you 
as  you  meet  the  emergency  of  this  hour,  and 
may  America  know  that  business  Is  equally 
as  important  as  the  Government,  the  twin 
sons  of  Columbia,  marching  on  not  to  their 
fate  but  to  their  destiny. 


Broadcasting  Regulations  of  Federal 
Communications  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

or    NEBBASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  May  8. 1941 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.   JAMES    L.   PLY 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
6th  day  of  May  1941  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Gttrney]  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  May  5.  and  also  an  article  by 
Mr.  David  Lawrence  on  the  subject  of 
the  operations  and  action  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  I  have 
before  me  a  statement  by  Mr.  James  L. 
Fly,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  in  reply  to  the 
article  and  editorial  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, above  referred  to,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Fly's  reply  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  column 
by  Mr.  David  LawTence,  appearing  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Stau"  on  May  5,  1941, 
and  in  other  newspapers  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  introduced  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  6  by  Senator  Gurnet.  Mr. 
Lawrence  discussed  the  recent  network  regu- 
lations handed  down  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  and  stated  that 
these  regulations  were  issued  "without  public 
hearing." 

That,  as  anyone  who  has  followed  the  sub- 
ject must  be  aware,  is  a  serious  miss^^ate- 
ment.  Let  me  quote  from  the  introduction 
to  the  Commission's  report : 

"Between  November  14,  1938.  and  May  19, 
1939,  the  committee  held  hearings  pursuant 
to  public  notice  that  the  Commission  would 
hear  any  person  or  organization  desiring  to 
present  evidence  on  the  matters  Included  for 
Investigation  in  Commission  Order  No.  37 
The  committee  requested  the  national  net- 
works, regional  networks,  station  licensees, 
and  transcription  and  recording  companies 
to  present  evidence.  It  also  requested  Infor- 
mation by  questionnaire  from  licensees  of 
stations  and  from  holders  of  stock  In  licensee 
corporations.  In  addition,  persons  and  or- 
ganizations   requesting   an    opportunity    to 
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present  evidence  material  to  the  Investiga- 
tion were  given  an  opportunity  to  be  beard. 
On  Jiine  12.  1940.  the  committee  Issued  ita 
report  based  upon  the  evidence  adduced  at 
the  hearings  and  the  official  records  of  the 
Commission. 

"In  November  1940  briefs  In  this  proceed- 
ing were  filed  on  behalf  of  the  national  net- 
works and  other  Interested  parties.  On  De- 
cember 2  and  3.  1940.  oral  arguments  before 
the  full  Commission  were  presented  by  the 
parties.  These  argximents  were  directed  to 
the  committee  report  and  to  certain  draft 
regulations  Issued  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  scope  and  direction  to  the  oral  argu- 
ments. On  January  2.  1941.  supplementary 
briefs  were  filed  on  behalf  of  the  tliree  na- 
tional network  organizations  In  which  were 
discussed  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  matters  covered  by  the 
committee  report  and  the  draft  regulations, 
and  in  which  attention  was  given  to  the 
actual  and  feasible  limits  of  competition  in 
the  broadcasting  field,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  network  broadcasting." 

David  Lawrence,  like  myself.  Is  an  ardent 
defender  of  freedom  of  the  press.  It  does 
seem  to  me.  however,  that  a  man  who  holds 
himself  out  to  be  a  responsible  newspaper 
columnist,  should  at  least  read  a  report  be- 
fore devoting  a  column  to  attacking  It.  The 
words  which  I  have  quoted  appear  on  pages 
1  and  2  of  the  report.  Throughout  the  re- 
port there  are  references  to  the  hearings  and 
to  the  testimony  of  network  witnesses  at 
those  hearings.  I  think  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  country  should  be  called 
to  the  fact  Mr.  Lawrence  devoted  his  whole 
column  to  an  attack  upon  a  Government 
report  which  he  either  had  not  read  or  fatally 
misconstrued. 

Perhaps  It  might  be  argued  Mr.  Lawrence 
did  not  have  time  between  the  release 
of  the  F.  C.  C.  report  last  Saturday  morning 
and 'the  release  of  his  column  last  Monday 
afternoon  to  digest  the  report's  contents. 
But  certainly  he  had  time  to  digest  them  by 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Yet  here  is  what  he 
said  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  on 
Wednesday : 

"No  hearing  was  even  given  interested 
parties  before  the  order  was  promulgated." 

Even  if  Mr.  Lawrence  could  not  find  time 
to  read  the  report  which  he  attacked  on 
Monday  and  Wednesday,  he  might  at  least 
have  read  the  two-page  order.  Mr.  Lawrence 
said  that  "no  hearing  was  even  given  Inter- 
ested parties  before  the  order  was  promul- 
gated." Yet  the  order  on  its  very  face  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  "extensive  hear- 
ings" were  in  fact  held,  and  that  thereafter 
briefs  were  filed,  oral  arguments  were  had, 
and  draft  regulations  were  discussed  in  those 
briefs  and  oral  arguments.  When  Mr  Law- 
rtnce  stated  on  Wednesday  that  "no  hearing 
was  given,"  had  he  really  read  the  two-page 
order  ne  was  attacking? 

Mr.  Lawrence  also  said  that  the  regulations 
were  adopted  "suddenly  out  of  a  clear  «ky." 
I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Lawrence  really  means 
that  aVa  years  devoted  to  hearings,  oral  argu- 
ments, presentation  of  briefs,  and  consider- 
ation of  the  record  justify  his  phrase  "sud- 
denly out  of  a  clear  sky." 

I  have  not  myself  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  carefully  the  report  and  order. 
I  hope  that  it  accomplishes  what  it  pur- 
ports to  accomplish;  the  decentralization 
of  the  vast  power  over  the  listening  pub- 
lic now  wielded  by  two  or  three  New  York 
corporations.  In  this  connection.  I  wish 
to  submit  for  the  record  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  on  Thurs- 
day morning.  May  8. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro 
as  follows: 
{From  the  Washington  Poet  of  May  8,  1941] 

CHAIN   SaOAOCASTIKO 

It  Is  iK>t  surprising  that  the  antlmonopoly 
order  issued  last  Saturday  by  the  Federal 


Communications  Commission  has  brought 
forth  numerous  protests.  That  order  will 
effect  some  far-reaching  changes  in  the  rela- 
tions of  radio  stations  to  broadcasting  net- 
works. No  business  organization  likes  to  see 
established  practices  banned,  and  that  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  the  required  changes  in- 
volve a  sacrifice  of  privileges.  But  the  real 
question  at  issue  is  not  whether  the  large 
radio  networks  find  the  new  order  burden- 
some, but  whether  It  will  best  serve  the  public 
interest. 

The  P.  C.  C.'s  order  is  based  on  the  gener- 
ally acceptable  assumption  that  the  public 
interest  In  radio  may  be  protected  most  effec- 
tively by  active  competition  among  broad- 
casters and  network  systems.  It  recognizes, 
however,  that  this  competition  will  be  limited 
in  any  event  because  only  a  relatively  small 
number  of  radio  stations  may  be  operated 
successfvUly  In  any  community.  StiU  the 
Commission  insists  that  no  artificial  restraints 
upon  competition  be  added  to  thof^e  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  the  radio  spectrum.  Accord- 
ingly, it  has  laid  down  a  policy  of  forbidding 
licenses  to  stations  that  are  bound  by  con- 
tract to  broadcast  the  programs  cf  only  one 
network.  Even  nonexclusive  affiliation  con- 
tracts between  stations  and  network  systems 
will  be  limited  to  1-year  periods,  and  no  net- 
work will  be  permitted  to  operate  more  than 
one  standard  broadcast  station  in  the  same 
area. 

At  present  only  three  major  networks  are 
in  operation,  and  this  field  is  dominated  by 
the  National  and  Columbia  Broadcasting 
Cos.  The  P.  C.  C.  does  not  deny  that 
they  are  rendering  good  service.  Its  concern 
Ls  with  the  concentration  In  a  few  hands  of 
great  power  over  this  vital  means  of  com- 
munication The  evidence  is  plentiful  of 
concentrated  power.  When  existing  networks 
forbid  their  affiliate  stations  to  utilize  na- 
tional programs  from  any  other  source,  they 
close  the  door  of  opportunity  to  new  enter- 
prise in  this  field.  When  they  insist  upon  5- 
year  contracts  for  this  purpose,  they  effec- 
tively bolt  the  same  door,  and  any  hope  of 
creating  new  networks  Is  virtually  destroyed. 
Surely  Congress  never  Intended  to  grant  such 
monopolistic  privileges  to  three  broadcasting 
chains. 

Of  course,  the  rules  now  adopted  by  the 
F.  C.  C.  should  have  been  put  into  effect  be- 
fore the  present  network  systems  came  into 
being.  Lack  of  foresight  In  the  past,  how- 
ever, is  no  reason  to  perpetuate  relations  that 
encourage  monopoly.  Rules  similar  to  those 
Included  in  the  present  order  have  already 
been  applied  to  television  and  frequency 
modulation  And  their  application  to  exist- 
ing radio  broadcasting  systems  cannot  be 
postponed  indefinitely  because  important  re- 
adjustments will  be  required.  All  that  can  be 
reasonably  asked  Is  that  the  Commission  af- 
ford ample  time  for  effectuation  of  the 
changes.  Competition  is  still  the  mainspring 
of  our  economic  system,  even  though  there 
Is  need  to  prevent  competition  from  degen- 
erating Into  mere  chaos. 


Aid  to  Britain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  H.  SCHWARTZ 

or  WTOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  May  8, 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HENRY  L.  STIMSON 


Mr.  SCH^fARTZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
Vpiauimoi,ts  consent  to  have  printed  in 
Uie  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 


dress delivered  on  May  6  over  a  Nation- 
wide radio  network  by  Hon.  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  subject 
of  aid  to  Britain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f oUows : 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May 
7.   19411 

Text  or  Stimson  Address — Secretary  of  Wa« 
Sats  Lifeline  to  Britain  Most  Be  Pro- 
tected 
(Following  is  the  text  of  Secretary  of  War 

Stimson's  radio  address  last  night : ) 

You  will  excuse  a  word  of  preface  as  to  the 
personal  position  from  which  I  speak  Today 
I  am  being  called  a  warmonger  by  some  of 
those  who  oppose  our  present  efforts  at  na- 
tional defense.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  many 
years  after  the  Great  War,  both  as  a  private 
citizen  and  as  Secretary  of  State,  I  labored 
with  my  full  strength  for  the  establishment 
of  a  reign  of  law  among  the  nations  by  which 
their  controversies  should  be  settled  by  Judi- 
cial methods  Instead  of  force.  There  was  a 
time  when  such  a  movement  seemed  full  of 
hope.  Today  that  time  has  passed — tempo- 
rarily, we  trust — and  our  hopes  for  peace  have 
been  dashed  by  International  aggression.  The 
world  is  facing  so  great  a  crisis  that  all  our 
efforts  must  be  turned  toward  the  defense 
of  our  Nation's  safety.  For  that  reason  to- 
night I  am  speaking  of  that  crisis  and  of  our 
defense  In  meeting  It. 

In  1933  a  group  of  men  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Adolf  Hitler  obtained  possession  of 
the  Government  of  Germany  and  overthrew 
the  German  F.epublic  Mr.  Hull,  our  Secre- 
tary of  State,  has  recently  well  described  the 
methods  of  those  men  as  the  methods  of 
barbarism.  Both  within  and  without  Ger- 
many they  have  set  back  the  clock  of  time 
more  than  five  centuries.  They  have  em- 
barked on  a  scheme  of  conquest  which  is 
avowedly  Intended  to  be  world  wide.  For 
that  purpose  they  have  built  up  in  secret  an 
Immense  military  machine  based  on  the 
forced  labor  of  Germany.  They  have  already 
attacked,  conquered,  and  occupied  Austria, 
Czechoslovakia.  Poland,  Norway.  Denmark, 
Holland.  Belgium.  Luxembourg,  France,  Ru- 
mania, Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia, 
and  have  reduced  the  people  of  those  13 
countries  to  a  condition  of  semislavery  to  the 
Nazi  despotism.  They  have  attached  to  their 
Axis  as  va.ssals  2  other  nations  dominated  by 
the  same  purpose  of  military  conquest^ — Italy, 
guilty  of  unprovoked  attacks  upon  Ethiopia, 
Albania,  and  Greece;  and  Japan,  guilty  of  a 
similar  attack  upon  her  neighbor.  China. 

NAZIS  batter  down  douxstic  and  inter- 
national LAW 

By  this  conquest  they  have  destroyed  the 
western  civilization,  which  had  been  slowly 
building  up  in  Europe  ever  since  the  Dark 
Ages.  We  are  so  close  to  these  happenings 
that  we  can  hardly  yet  realize  the  havoc 
which  has  thus  been  wrought  both  within 
and  without  the  national  boundaries  of  that 
unhappy  continent.  For  example,  for  many 
centuries  humanity  has  slowly  been  building 
up  the  rule  of  individual  freedom  In  all  Its 
various  manifestations;  freedom  of  the  per- 
son, including  the  abolition  of  serfdom  and 
chattel  slavery;  freedom  of  the  mind.  Includ- 
ing the  freedom  to  think  and  talk  and  to 
write  with  our  fellows;  freedom  of  enterprise 
in  our  business  and  commerce;  freedom  to 
travel  about  the  world  with  ever-growing 
liberty;  and,  finally,  the  crowning  freedom 
of  all— political  freedom  in  respect  to  the 
choice  of  our  governments. 

This  growth  in  freedom  had  been  so  long 
and  so  steady  that  we  had  come  to  believe 
it  was  soon  to  be  the  recognized  system  of 
the  whole  world.  All  at  once  It  has  been 
dashed  aside  and  trampled  on  by  these  Nazi 
rulers  who  are  proposing  to  establish  a  world 
order  in  which  they  shall  be  the  masters  and 
the  people  of  all  other  nations  their  slaves. 
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They  have  left  no  such  thing  as  individual 
rights  or  liberty  within  their  territory  or  in- 
tCTnatlonal  rights  of  independence  without 
their  territory.  Both  domestic  and  inter- 
national law  have  gone  down  under  their 
blows.  For  the  rule  of  law  they  have  sub- 
stituted the  rule  of  the  gestapo.  the  secret 
police  under  whose  malign  terrorism  no 
vestige  of  personal  freedom  is  safe. 

This  is  the  so-called  new  order  which  we 
face  today.  It  has  openly  announced  Its  hos- 
tility to  us  and  to  our  cfrder.  It  has  been 
steadily  encircling  our  Western  world.  Its 
advance  agents  are  already  busy  among  the 
republics  to  the  south  of  us,  building  stra- 
tegic air  lines  through  vital  portions  of  that 
continent  and  creeping  up  toward  our  Pan- 
ama Canal.  Its  armed  forces  are  threaten- 
ing West  Africa,  looking  toward  a  jumping 
off  place  within  easy  reach  of  the  Brazilian 
coast.  Its  propagandists  j  are  already  vigor- 
ously active  in  our  own  population. 

plastic   minds   of   youth   bent   toward 

INTOLERArjrCE 

Hitler  and  his  military  associates  have 
seized  their  opportunities  with  uncommon 
skill.  They  have  used  their  power  to  Incul- 
cate into  the  plastic  minds  of  a  generation 
of  youth  the  abhorrent  and  reactionary  doc- 
trines of  racial  Intolerarjice  and  hatred  of 
other  men.  They  have  taken  advantage  of 
modern  science  to  develc!>p  in  secret,  while 
other  nations  slept,  a  mechanized  striking 
force  of  unprecedented  power.  They  have 
used  every  method  of  duplicity  and  of  propa- 
ganda to  surprise  their  vjlctlm  nations  with 
sudden  attack.  They  now  arrogantly  con- 
front the  world.  Including  ourselves,  with 
the  alternative  of  abject  surrender  or  un- 
compromising forceful  resistance. 

I  cannot  recall  that  the  United  States 
throughout  its  hlstory-^ven  when  it  was 
small  and  weak — ^has  yielded  to  such  de- 
mand. Let  us  see  whether  there  is  any  need 
of  changing  our  policy  jnow.  In  the  first 
place,  this  so-called  newt  order  of  Hitler  is 
not  new;  and  It  has  riot  and  never  will 
create  order  in  this  worjld.  Hitler's  regime 
of  brutal  lawlessness  is  tioerely  one  of  those 
temporary  reactions,  which  have  occurred  at 
intervals  during  all  of  man's  long  history  of 
progress  upward. 

Since  his  origin  mlUloiks  of  years  ago,  am- 
bitious men  have  many  times  attempted  a 
world-wide  conquest  ovier  the  liberties  of 
their  fellow  men.  But  they  have  never  per- 
manently succeeded,  arid  they  never  will. 
Hitler  has  taken  advantage  of  the  discon- 
tent of  a  troubled  post-war  period  to  impose 
his  rule  upon  a  docile-minded  nation  which 
has  more  than  once  terhporarlly  yielded  its 
love  of  liberty  to  an  eflclent  autocrat.  His 
rise  has  been  facilltatetl  by  many  an  acci- 
dent which  might  easily  have  been  prevented. 
Many  an  unwary  sentinel  of  liberty  has  been 
caught  napping  at  vita  moments.  But  as 
has  always  happened  before,  the  progress  of 
man  along  the  path  tovard  freedom  will  be 
taken  up  again  and  carried  forward  with  new 
spirit  and  with  fresh  knowledge  acquired  by 
the  unhappy  experience^  of  the  past.  To  be 
frightened  into  belief  that  Hitler  had  cre- 
ated a  new  and  permanejit  world  order  would 
be  as  naive  as  It  would  be  cowardly. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  examine  the  stra- 
tegic conditions  which  ilnust  govern  our  de- 
fense^ against  an  admlttjedly  serious  danger, 
albeit  It  Is  only  temporary. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  been 
greatly  blessed  by  the  geographical  conditions 
of  their  homeland.  Two  broad  oceans  lie  to 
the  east  and  west  of  us,  wihlle  north  and  south 
of  us  are  only  friendly  nations  of  whose  Inten- 
tions and  power  we  have  no  fear.  Thus,  the 
instinct  of  our  people  In  f-egard  to  their  ocean 
defense  Is  a  sound  Instinct.  There  is  great 
possibility  of  protection  In  the  fact  that  we 
have  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  us  and  Eu- 
rope and  the  Pacific  Oc(;an  between  \is  and 


Asia.  So  long  as  those  oceans  are  under  our 
own  or  of  friendly  control,  their  broad  waters 
constitute  an  insuperable  barrier  to  any  ar- 
mies which  may  be  built  up  by  would-be  ag- 
gressor governments.  But  that  condition  of 
friendly  control  Is  Imperative.  If  it  should 
be  lost,  the  oceans  overnight  would  become 
easy  channels  for  the  path  of  attack  against 
us. 

landing  on  hemisphere  would  THREATEN 

UNnxD  states 

The  development  of  modern  air  power 
greatly  intensifies  this  necessity  of  friendly 
control  of  the  oceans.  It, now  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  command  not  only  the  reaches 
of  ocean  adjacent  to  our  own  shores  but  the 
entire  reach  of  the  oceans  surrounding  the 
western  continent;  for  if  hostile  nations  pos- 
sessing powerful  armies  and  air  power  can 
once  make  a  landing  on  the  shores  of  our 
weaker  neighbor  nations  either  north  or  south 
of  us,  our  Immunity  Is  gone.  It  would  then 
become  a  comparatively  simple  matter  for 
them  to  establish  air  bases  within  striking 
distance  of  the  great  Industrial  cities  which 
now  fill  our  country.  And  the  only  way  in 
which  we  could  prevent  this  would  be  the  In- 
tolerable method  of  ourselves  maintaining 
armies  large  enough  to  command  the  areas 
of  our  continent  for  thousands  of  miles  be- 
yond our  own  borders.  Such  a  condition 
would  transform  the  good-neighbor  relations 
which  now  prevail  throughout  the  American 
republics  Into  the  same  abhorrent  system  of 
forceful  domination  which  we  are  seeking  to 
keep  out  of  the  hemisphere.  In  short,  to  the 
nations  of  America  friendly  control  of  the 
surrounding  oceans  is  a  condition  of  the 
reign  of  freedom  and  mutual  independence 
which  now  prevails  In  that  continent. 

For  over  100  years  the  control  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  has  been  exercised  by  the  British 
Fleet.      By   the   Washington    treaty    of    1922 
Great  Britain  voluntarily  consented  to  parity 
between  her  fleet  and   ours,   and  thus   ad- 
mitted tis  to  an  equal  share  in  that  control. 
The  significant  feature  to  us  of  this  century- 
old  condition  has  been  that  a  country  speak- 
ing our  language,  possessing  our  traditions 
of  individual  and  legal  freedom,  and  inhab- 
ited by  a  population  from  which  considerably 
more  than  50  percent  of  our  own  population 
is  descended,  has  been  accepted  by  us  as  a 
dominant  factor  In  the  ocean  defense  upon 
which  our  safety  and  mode  of  life  depend. 
During  that  century  we  have  accommodated 
our  whole  method  of  life  to  that  situation. 
We  have  maintained  no  large  standing  armies. 
We  have  built  populous  cities  upon  our  sea- 
coast  which  are  easily  vulnerable  to  attack 
frcm  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    We  have.  In  short, 
adopted  a  mode  of  national  life  which  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  continuance  of  a  sea  power 
of  which  we  ourselves  feel  in  no  apprehension. 
Today  that  situation  Is  gravely  threatened. 
The  British  Isles,  which  have  been  a  fortress 
against  any  despotic  approach  to  our  shores 
through  the  northern  reaches  of  the  Atlantic, 
are  threatened  both  by  attacks  from  the  air 
and  blockade  from  the  sea.     If  their  Govern- 
ment should  fall   either  frcm  starvation   or 
from  attack,  .he  British  Fleet.  If  It  survived 
at  all,  would  have  no  adequate  base  for  Its 
continued   operations.     If   the   British   Isles 
should    fall,   all    of    the   great    shipyards    of 
Britain   would   pass   into   the   hands  of   the 
aggressor  nations,  and  their  maritime  ship- 
building  capacity,    thus    augmented,    would 
becomes  six  or  seven  times  as  large  as  our  own. 
Under  such  conditions  our  own  fieet  would 
bt  quite  unable  to  protect  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere   from    the    overwhelming    sea    power 
which  would  then  confront  It.     Even  today 
its  tonnage  is  exceeded  by  the  combined  ton- 
nage of  the  Axis  Powers,  and.  with  the  enor- 
mous   preponderance    In    building    capacity 
which   they  would  then  have,  command  of 
the  entire  seas  surrounding  us  would  in  time 
inevitably  pass  into  their  hands. 


bsttain's  thinly  spread  forces  OIVl  AMXEICa 
precious  time 

Furthermore  we  have  only  just  begun  to 
build  up  our  military  and  air  defenses.  At 
least  a  year  will  pass  before  we  can  have  an 
army  and  an  air  force  adequate  to  meet  the 
air  and  ground  forces  which  could  be  brought 
against  us  if  the  control  of  the  seas  passes 
into  Axis  hands.  Ten  months  ago  we  began 
to  build  up  those  air  and  ground  defenses 
and  the  progress  which  has  thus  far  been 
made  has  been  satisfactory  and  has  surpassed 
our  expectations.  But  the  stubborn  fact  re- 
mains that  an  adequately  constructed  and 
trained  air  force  and  army  In  a  country  of 
this  size  cannot  be  created  in  less  than  a 
minimum  of  2  years  fit  to  meet  the  air  forces 
and  army  which  Germany  has  been  spending 
6  years  in  producing.  Time  Is  the  essential 
factor  and  time  cannot  be  had  If  sea  power  Is 
lost,  ^oday  the  wlde-fiung  forces  of  the  Brit- 
ish Navy  are  threatened  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic, the  Mediterranean,  and  in  Malaysia. 
Those  thinly  spread  forces  today  alone  are 
securing  to  us  that  precious  time. 

None  of  these  facts  are  new.  They  have 
been  unfolded  before  the  eyes  of  us  all,  if  we 
would  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  lesson.  - 
They  have  been  the  motive  of  the  policy  and 
action  of  our  Government  thus  far  and  our 
people  understand  them  and  have  approved 
the  course  which  the  Government  has  so  far 
followed.  Not  only  have  enormous  appro- 
priations been  passed  by  the  Congress  for  our 
own  defense  but  a  statute,  the  so-called 
Lease  and  Lend  Act,  has  been  passed  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  aid  to  Britain 
and  those  other  beleaguered  nations  whose 
defense  the  Congress  has  deemed  necessary  to 
our  own  defense.  Under  that  act  seven  bll- 
''on  more  dollars  have  been  appropriated  to 
effectuate  that  assistance.  All  of  these  stat- 
utes have  been  passed  by  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities. ^ 

Now,  It  Is  becoming  every  day  mor4  clear 
that  all  this  alone  is  not  sufficient.  The  life- 
line of  Great  Britain  is  threatened.  The 
high-water  mark  of  the  Nazi  effort  is  at  hand 
in  the  shape  of  an  attack  on  the  shipping 
which  furnishes  Britain  with  the  means  and 
the  nourishment  to  maintain  her  battle.  Not 
only  does  the  blockade  imperil  the  delivery 
to  Great  Britain  of  the  mtmitions  which  we 
are  sending  her,  but  the  supplies  oi  food  nec- 
essary for  her  population  are  already  becom- 
ing gradually  Impaired.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  about  It? 

CAN  turn  darkness  TIDE  BACK  FROM  OUR  WORLD 

By  the  grace  of  fortune  this  mdtt  dangerous 
threat  on  all  the  threatening  horizon  Is  an 
attack  which,  if  we  will,  we  can  successfully 
meet.  While  we  are  struggling  to  build  up 
an  uncompleted  Army  and  an  uncompleted 
air  force,  we  have  at  our  hands  a  naval  Instru- 
ment prepared  and  ready  for  just  such  an 
emergency  In  our  defense.  Right  now,  at  this 
crossroads  of  history.  It  is  within  our  power. 
If  we  choose  to  use  that  Instrument  to  turn 
the  tide  of  darkness  back  from  the  Atlantic 
world,  and  while  it  Is  thus  held  In  check,  to 
gain  the  means  which  will  preclude  it  forever 
frcm  attaining  its  full  purpose.  For  many 
years  we  have  been  building  and  maintaining 
this  Navy.  We  call  It  our  first  line  cf  defense. 
It  has  been  our  pride.  In  It  are  serving  In  the 
cause  of  patriotism  the  flower  of  our  young 
manhood.  If  today  that  Navy  should  make 
secure  the  seas  for  the  delivery  of  our  muni- 
tions to  Great  Britain,  it  will  render  as  great 
a  service  to  our  own  country  and  to  the  preser- 
vation of  American  freedom  as  it  has  ever 
rendered  In  all  its  glorious  history.  Supple- 
menting the  efforts  of  the  British  Navj\  it  can 
render  secure  all  of  the  oceans,  north  and 
south,  west  and  east,  which  surround  our 
continent.  In  that  way  it  can  help  to  hold  in 
check  the  onward  rush  of  the  tide  of  nazl-lsm 
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until  the  othCT  defense  forces  of  all  the  de- 
mocracies are  completed.  This  would  eventu- 
ally and  permanently  confine  the  malign 
forces  of  despotism  until  the  virus  has  run 
Its  course  and  the  tide  of  freedom  has  begun 
to  rlae  again. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  our  Navy's  assistance 
should  be  withheld  xintU  the  power  of  the 
British  Fleet  and  nation  Is  broken.  Its  own 
power  of  execution  would  at  once  shrink  to 
but  an  impotent  fraction  of  what  It  could  do 
at  the  present  moment.     If  we  should  allow 
the  present  strategic  moment  to  pass  until 
the  power  of  the  British  Navy  is  gone,  the 
power  of  our  Navy  would  become  merely  a 
secondary  power  instead  of  the  decisive  and 
winning  power  in  the  world   contest.     Is  It 
conceivable  that  the  American  people  would 
allow  this   to  happen?    After   the  carefully 
detennlned  course  which  we  have   pvirsued 
until  this  moment;  after  the  clear  statements 
and  appeals  which  have  been  made  by  our 
President  in  respect  to  the  danger  which  con- 
fronu  xis;    alter  the  overwhelming  response 
to  his  appeals  which  has  been  made  by  the 
Congress;  after  we  have  taken  our  place  defl- 
mtely  behind  the  warring  democracies  and 
•gainst  the  aggressor  nations  In  the  defense 
of  our  freedom:  after  providing  for  billions 
worth  of  munitions  to  carry  on  that  defense 
an<*  while  we  hold  In  our  hands  the  instru- 
meot  ready  and  able  to  make  all  these  steps 
effective,    shall    we    now   flinch    and    p>ermlt 
these  munitions  to  be  sunk  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean?    Our  entire  history  shows  no  prece- 
dent to  make  such  a  supposition   credible. 
Neither  the  Government  nor  people  of  the 
United   States  have  ever   given  occasion  to 
make   anyone  believe  that  such   an   act  of 
Irresponsibility  and  indecision  would  be  pos- 
sible. 

The  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  which 
Germany  Is  carrying  on  In  the  North  Atlantic, 
Blnkliig  ships  without  warning  and  without 
the  possibility  of  saving  the  lives  of  their 
crews.  Is  not  a  legal  blockade  under  the  rules 
of  marine  warfare.  It  has  never  been  recog- 
nized as  lawful  by  the  United  States.  Amer- 
ica's spokesmen  at  International  conferences 
bave  again  and  again  condemned  It  as  a  form 
of  piracy.  It  was  expressly  the  violation  of 
law  and  htimanlty  Involved  In  unrestricted 
submarine  warfsu-e  which  In  1917  caused  the 
President  and  Congress  to  take  up  arms  In 
defense  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  Today 
Germany  by  these  same  Illegal  means  Is  not 
only  seeking  to  frighten  our  commerce  and 
our  vessels  from  the  Atlantic,  she  has  ex- 
tended even  Into  the  Western  Hemisphere  a 
zone  Into  which  she  has  forbidden  us  to  enter. 
Hitler  has  not  only  torn  up  all  the  rules  of 
International  law.  but  he  Is  expanding  his 
lawless  activities  Into  oxir  own  hemisphere. 

BXAOINESS  TO  SACUTICZ  NECZaSAIT  TO  SAVK 
ntZEOOM 

Our  Gorenunent  Is  acting  with  care  and 
prudence.  But  our  own  self-defense  requires 
that  limits  should  be  put  to  lawless  aggression 
on  the  ocean.  The  President  has  said  that 
we  must  not  allow  the  steps  which  we  have 
already  taken  to  become  Ineffective. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  danger  which  con- 
fronts us.  This  is  an  occasion  for  grave 
seriousness,  but  not  for  gloom  or  despond- 
ency. I  have  studied  the  military  potency 
of  the  Axis  Powers  and  I  do  not  xmderestl- 
mate  the  courage  of  their  men  in  battle. 
But  I  also  know  well  the  Initiative,  the 
ready  aptitude,  and  the  courage  of  the  men 
of  this  country.  I  have  become  familiar  with 
the  plans  which  are  being  made  by  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  leaders  for  our  defense.  Pro- 
Tided  that  we  all  act  with  promptness  and 
a  united  spirit,  I  have  full  faith  in  the  out- 
come. 

But  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that 
the  priceless  freedom  of  our  country  can  be 
saved  without  sacrifice.  It  cannot.  That 
bas  not  been  the  way  by  which  dtulng 
millions  of  years  humanity  has  slowly  and 
painfully  tolled  upward  toward  a  better  and 


more  humane  civilization.  The  men  who 
suffered  at  Valley  Forge  and  won  at  York- 
town  gave  more  than  money  to  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

Today  a  small  group  of  evil  leaders  have 
taught  the  young  men  of  Germany  that  the 
freedom  of  other  men  and  nations  must  be 
destroyed.  Today  those  young  men  are  ready 
to  die  for  that  perverted  conviction.  Unless 
we  on  our  side  are  ready  to  sacrlnce  and,  if 
need  be,  die  for  the  conviction  that  the  free- 
dom of  America  must  be  saved  it  will  not  be 
saved.  Only  by  a  readiness  for  the  same 
sacrifice  can  that  freedom  be  preserved. 


Federal  Commuiiicatioiit  Commission 
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Thursday,  May  8.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  DAVID  LAWRENCE 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  in  the  Evening  Star 
of  yesterday  regarding  a  recent  ruling 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  7. 
1941] 

Censorship  Path  Opened  by  F.  C  C. — Usurpa- 
tion  Seen   in   Latest  Decree  on   Broad- 

CASTINC 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Hardly  more  than  a  year  ago — on  March  25, 
1940 — a  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Ckjurt,  written  by  Justice  Roberts,  explained 
the  law  of  radio  and  ruled  that  the  licensing 
power  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission was  limited  solely  to  the  allocation  of 
mechanical  facilities. 

This  opinion  becomes  pertinent  now  be- 
cause the  Commission  last  Friday  Issued  an 
order  which  will  virtually  demoralize  if  not 
destroy  the  business  of  network  broadcasting 
and  program  distribution  in  America.  The 
Commission  was  never  given  such  authority 
in  the  law  itself,  and  yet  more  than  400  radio 
stations  today  face  a  penalty — the  loss  of 
their  licenses — if  they  do  not  comply  with  the 
Commission's  order  to  break  up  their  existing 
program  service. 

Here  is  what  the  Supreme  Court  said,  in 
part: 

"The  Communications  Act  does  not  essay  to 
regulate  the  business  of  the  licensee.  The 
Commission  Is  given  no  supervisory  control 
of  the  programs,  of  business  management,  or 
of  policy.  In  short,  the  broadcasting  field  is 
open  to  anyone,  provided  there  Is  an  available 
frequency  (wave  length)  over  which  he  can 
broadcast  without  Interference  to  others,  if 
he  shows  his  competency,  the  adequacy  of  his 
equipment,  and  financial  ability  to  make 
good  use  of  the  assigned  channel.     •     •     • 

"Plainly  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  act  to 
protect  a  licensee  against  competition,  but 
to  protect  the  public.  Congress  Intended  to 
leave  competition  In  the  business  of  broad- 
casting where  It  fotud  It,  to  permit  a  licensee 
who  was  not  Interfering  electrically  with 
other  broadcasters  to  stu^lve  or  succumb  ac- 


cording to  his  ability  to  make  his  programs 
attractive  to  the  public." 

HALTS    NATIONAL   SERVICE 

And  yet  five  out  of  the  seven  members 
of  the  Commission  In  their  latest  decree  tell 
the  stations  that  they  wUl  loee  their  licenses 
unless  they  change  their  present  relationships 
with  the  network  companies.  National  serv- 
ice, as  the  public  has  enjoyed  it,  must  now  be 
superseded  by  a  purely  local  hit-or-miss 
scheme  and  no  network  can  make  an  arrange- 
ment to  sell  its  time  for  specified  hours  to  a 
group  of  stations,  even  though  the  local  sta- 
tion wants  to  do  it  that  way  and  the  public 
wants  that  kind  of  service. 

The  Commission  has  repeatedly  licensed 
radio  stations  under  the  present  system  and 
a  network  series  of  programs  has  been  built 
up  which  renders  the  American  people  satis- 
factory service,  but  the  Commission,  suddenly 
out  of  a  clear  sky,  upsets  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  12  years  and  threatens  not  to  renew 
licenses  unless  its  edict  is  complied  with. 

Entirely  apart  from  such  mischievous  use 
of  governmental  power  to  break  down  the 
stability  of  a  business  operation  by  means  of 
the  licensing  authority — arrogating  to  itself 
powers  not  granted  or  delegated  by  Congress — 
is  the  fact  that  the  Commission  really  en- 
deavors to  say  what  should  or  should  not  be 
broadcast  over  the  all-.  It  even  hints  in  its 
latest  report  that  it  will  control  the  talent 
participating  in  the  programs. 

OPENS  WAT  TO  CENSORSHIP 

If  the  licensing  privilege  in  government 
extends  to  any  such  abuse,  then  the  Govern- 
ment may  set  up  censorship  any  time,  not 
merely  of  the  radio  but  of  the  newspapers. 
The  second-class  mall  privilege  is  a  form  of 
license  The  court*  have  ruled  that  it  must 
not  be  used  to  decide  what  shall  be  printed, 
but  it  will  be  easy,  once  the  Communications 
Commission  has  established  a  precedent,  for 
a  Government  department   to  say  how  the 

.  newspaper  business  shall  be  conducted.  In 
fact,  the  first  step  has  been  taken  already  by 
the  Federal  Coiiununications  Commission  in 
threatening  to  refuse  to  permit  newspapers 
to  own  broadcasting  stations.  There  is  no 
authority  in  law  which  allows  the  F.  C.  C.  to 
discriminate  as  between  citizens  or  com- 
panies in  the  granting  of  licenses,  but  once 
usurpation  goes  unchecked,  the  liberties  of 
the  people  are  gradually  whittled  away  In 
other  directions,  too. 
These   words  of  Commissioners   Case   and 

.  Craven,  who  voted  against  the  latest  decree, 
are  a  clear  warning  against  the  fascism  that's 
.In  the  making  in  Washington: 

.  ^  "On  the  whole,  radio  broadcasting  has  an 
excellent  record  of  public  service.  •  •  • 
Radio  is  so  constituted  that  it  is  sensitive 
to  public  criticism  and  responds  promptly 
to  changing  public  tastes.  For  this  Com- 
mission, or  any  agency  of  government,  to 
attempt  to  substitute  its  Judgment  for  that 
of  the  public  involves  an  arrogant  pre- 
sumption which  should  be  avoided  at  all 
costs.  •  •  • 
•     *     • 

"It  can  be  argued  with  logic  that  invasion 
of  this  economic  field  by  the  licensing  au- 
thority in  the  absence  of  clear  legal  mandate 
would  constitute  an  Inevitable  prelude  to 
the  second  step  of  assuming  the  role  of 
arbiter  of  public  tastes. 

"Circumstances  may  require  the  Federal 
Government  to  exercise  broad  powers  in  many 
fields  of  our  economic  life,  but  it  is  im- 
perative that  broadcasting  be  maintained  as 
a  free  American  institution." 

NO   NEED    OF   THREAT 

Not  content  with  a  formal  threat  to  re- 
voke licenses  unless  its  orders  are  obeyed, 
the  F.  C.  C.  now  bas  turned  over  its  report 
to  the  Justice  Department  for  study  and 
presimiably  prosecution.  This  is  where  the 
whole  matter  should  have  gone  In  the  first 
place.  The  Sherman  anti-trust  laws  apply 
to  everybody.    There  was  no  need  to  threaten 
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to  revoke  licenses.  But  this  is  the  era  of 
arbitrary  and  capricious  bureaucracy  which 
ignores  the  statutes  of  Corgress  and  stipu- 
lates its  own  penalties  irrespective  Of  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  words  in  the  law 
granting  such  punitive  powers.  No  hearing 
was  even  given  interested  parties  before  the 
order  was  promulgated. 

Is  this  the  kind  of  democracy  the  American 
people  are  asked  to  tax  themselves  for  and 
perhaps  give  the  lives  of  tlielr  sons?  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  appointed  tiese  commission- 
ers and  he  has  encouraged  the  punitive  prac- 
tices of  governmental  commissions  by  re- 
fusing to  sign  the  Logan-V 'alter  bill,  passed 
last  session  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress- -a 
signed  to  curb  the  usurpers 
power. 


British  and  American  Ciul-Service  Plans 


measure    de- 
of  governmental 
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HON.  CHARLES  \^.  TOBEY 

or  NEW  hamp<;hire 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  May 


ARTICLE  BY  GEORCiE  D.  RILEY 


8,  1941 


Flresident,   I    ask 

have  printed  in 

RlECORD  an  article 

by  George  D. 

t|he    Washington 

1941. 

the  article 
printed  in  the  Record. 


Mr.    TOBEY.    Mr 
unanimous  consent  to 
the  Appendix  of  the 
entitled  "U.  S.  and  Us 
Riley,    published    in 
Times-Herald  of  May  4, 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  TiJnes-Herald  of  May 
4,  19411 

U.  S.  and  ys 


(By  George  D. 

Many  Parallels  Can  Be 
iNG   British   and 
Plans — England  Forbids 
Joining  Labor  Unions 
THE  Call  for  Good-Pat 


Riley) 

Drawn  in  Compar- 

Amer^can   Civil  Servhce 
Public  Employees 
iiND  Scholars  Get 
Jobs 


Us  related  the  in- 
to  interlock    the 


Last  Sunday  U.  S.  and 
tense  elTorts  being  madel 
American  and  British  civil-service  methods 
and  administrative  proced  ares  into  one  com- 
mon pattern.  It  was  pointed  out  that  several 
foundations  are  at  work  to  bring  about  a 
close  coordination  betwee;i  the  two  nations. 

It  was  recalled  that  Cecil  Rhodes  origi- 
nated the  foundation  plan  whereunder  Amer- 
ican scholars  were  to  complete  their  studies 
at  Oxford.  It  was  Rhodes  purpose  that  such 
scholars  were  returned  to  this  country  to 
preach  a  close  understanding  between  these 
countries  and  advanceme:it  of  International 
cohesion. 

In  return  today,  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion is  bringing  from  Engl  and  to  these  shores 
highly  selected  students  at  its  expense,  while 
Nelson  Rockefeller  is  cooi  dinator  of  cultural 
relations  with  the  Latin-iimerlcan  republics 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  Juncture  to  draw 
the  parallels  between  th(  public  services  in 
the  United  States  Govertment  and  those  in 
the  British  civil  service,  both  as  they  pres- 
ently exist  and  as  '"hey  are  about  to  exist. 
Here  are  the  main  featuri'S  in  rough  outline: 

1.  In  England  it  is  ex  remely  difficult  for 
a  man  to  enter  the  administrative  class  of 
government  without  thes;  connections:  Edu- 
cation  from   Oxford  or  Cambridge,  famUy 


background,  money.    Experience  is  a  handi- 
cap fc«r  entrance  Into  this  class  service. 

FABCILT    BACKGROUND    AND    MONST 

In  the  United  SUtes,  education  at  one, 
two,  or  three  selected  schools  having  apparent 
association  or  affinity  with  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge is  highly  to  be  desired  in  the  Federal 
administrative  service.  Those  with  family 
background  and  sufficient  finances  go  far  to- 
ward acquiring  the  all-important  educational 
background  demanded  for  the  British  civil 
service  of  the  administrative  class. 

The  British  Foreign  Office  employs  the  oral- 
examination  method  of  finding  the  man  for 
the  Job.  So  does  our  own  State  Department. 
In  England  It  is  maintained  that  examina- 
tions are  open  to  all,  in  the  democratic  man- 
ner, yet  the  entrance  examination  always 
has  been  expressly  designed  to  find  the  "for- 
tunate few  who  can  manage  to  get  to  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge."  This  is  the  statement 
of  Prof.  W.  A.  Robson,  civil-service  authority 
In  London  and  author  of  four  works  on  the 
subject. 

In  the  United  States  experience  increas- 
ingly is  a  handicap  for  one  who  would  enter 
the  public  service  except  those  in  the  crafts 
and  trades.  It  has  come  to  the  point  here 
where  the  Civil  Service  Commission  on  more 
than  one  occasion  has  proposed  that  a  fee 
be  charged  all  who  would  aspire  to  take  exam- 
inations. In  England  there  is  a  charge,  a 
stiff  fee,  for  taking  examinations,  so  steep, 
in  fact,  that  charge  is  so  great  at  times  that, 
to  quote  from  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Civil  Service 
( 1929-31 ) ,  we  read : 

"In  no  way  facetiously  it  may  be  said  that 
expense  probably  deters  many  candidates 
from  Scottish  universities.  Besides  the  £8 
fee,  for  sitting  from  the  examinations,  there  is 
the  expense  of  renting  'dugs'  in  London,  and 
with  the  large  number  of  candidates  for  the 
places  to  be  filled  many  young  people  from 
over^he  Tweed  do  not  care  to  risk  a  trial." 

2.  The  Reed  committee  recently  called, 
by  a  4  to  3  vote,  for  a  board  of  attorney  exam- 
iners who  will  Instruct  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  what  to  do.  This  is  known  as 
plan  A  or  the  Frankfurter  plan,  which  has 
just  been  endorsed  and  ordered  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  become  effective. 

ATTORNEY  BOARDS  SIMILAR 

In  England  the  Civil  Service  Commission  Is 
an  appendage  dangling  in  air,  with  little 
more  than  a  record-keeping  prerogative.  It. 
too,  has  its  board  of  lawyers,  and  each  agency 
has  its  establishments  division,  each  subordi- 
nate to  the  Treasury.  The  Treasury  Estab- 
lishments Division  controls  all  other  such 
units  in  all  other  departments. 

ETven  as  Chairman  Reed  and  his  three  com- 
mitteemen demand  for  this  Government,  the 
British  Civil  Service  Commission  approves 
the  findings  of  the  board  of  lawyers  as  weU 
as  the  decision  of  the  departments.  This  is 
the  same  scheme  we  are  about  to  launch  In 
the  Federal  service 

3.  The  British  bureaucracy  devises  its  own 
legislative  proposals  to  be  submitted  to  Par- 
liament, generally  through  their  own  minis- 
ters. In  the  United  States  legislation  is 
credited  with  having  been  written  in  execu- 
tive branches  by  the  "brain  trust."  Ben 
Cohen,  Tommy  Corcoran.  James  Landis,  all 
from  Harvard,  and  by  Rexford  Tugwell.  from 
Columbia. 

"Students  of  British  Government  have  fre- 
quently pointed  out  the  enormous — to  many 
of  them  alarming — degree  to  which  Parlia- 
ment has  abdicated  its  legislative  duty  in 
favor  of  departmental  regulation,"  says  Hi- 
ram Miller  Stout.  "Writing  of  this  'whole- 
sale transference  of  control  from  Parliament 
to  the  departments,'  Professor  Laski  has  said, 
'legislation  by  reference  and  by  delegation 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  older  method 
which  regulated  with  a  Jealous  precision  each 
item  of  official  activity     •     •     •*." 

the  INTERN  SYSTEM 

4.  England  has  its  "assistant  principals" 
system.    In  tlfls  country  we  refer  to  them  as 


"Interns."  The  latter  are  hand-selected 
through  the  Rockefeller  Fund-financed  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  which  lays 
deep  stress  on  Phi  Beta  Kappa  background. 
Prof.  F.  M.  Davenport,  who  by  coincidence  is 
director  of  all  the  organized  personnel  chiefs, 
also  is  director  of  this  Intern -picking  poten- 
tially quasi  public  bureau. 

The  young  bureaucrats  selected  by  the 
N.  I.  P.  A.  are  sent  abroad  into  the  various 
agencies  of  Government,  payless  on  the  part 
of  the  Government.  Some  of  them  stick. 
Others  use  these  openings  for  stepping  stones 
to  business  Jobs.  This  hothouse  arrangement 
for  picking  public  servants  has  its  roots,  not 
In  the  United  States  but  in  Great  Britain,  for 
we  read: 

"Men  and  women  so  recruited  (as  assistant 
principals)  should  be  regarded  as  a  cadet 
corps  from  which  selection  should  be  made  to 
higher  administrative  posts,  and  members  of 
this  corps  should  be  treated,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, as  a  body  available  for  service  in  any 
department  in  which  the  administrative  class 
is  employed." 

This  excerpt  Is  from  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Civil 
Service  in  England,  February  17.  1920.  The 
Reed  committee  has  endorsed  this  selfsame 
interne-prlnclpal-asslstant  operation.  In  the 
British  Treasury  the  future  main  bureau- 
crats are  trained  upon  transfer  from  other 
departments  and  personnel  control.  In  our 
own  Government  the  Budget  Bureau  has 
arrogated  this  task  and  has  called  in  men 
from  various  ajgencies. 

Establishment  of  the  British  Treasury  is 
Identical  with  our  Budget  Bureau.  An  ex- 
ample is  the  labor-displacing  method  of 
Budget  Bureau  which  only  recently  installed 
a  $12,000  machine  to  displace  human  hands. 
Budget  Bureau  does  its  best  work,  whether 
as  an  efficiency  bureau  or  labor-saving  device 
force  in  the  atmosphere  of  anonymity,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Brownlow  committee  in 
1937.  This  keep-your -heads-down  basis  has 
its  counterpart  in  the  British  Treasury.  Pew 
today  can  name  oflThand  the  permanent 
secretary  of  the  British  Treasury,  who  also 
Is  head  of  the  British  Civil  Service. 

In  the  United  States  everything  pertain- 
ing to  personnel  must  bottleneck  Initially 
through  Budget  Bureau:  Hours  (staggered), 
salary  formulas  promotions. 


An   Appeal   Addressed   to   the   German 
People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  8,  1941 


LETTER  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing communication,  which  was  printed 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
Tuesday.  May  6,  1941: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  May 
6.19411 

AN    APPEAL    ADDRESSED    TO    THE    GERMAN    PEOPLE 

To  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

Your  readers  may  be  interested  in  an  ap- 
peal to  be  addressed  to  the  German  people 
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that  a  group  of  Germans  In  the  United  States 
plan  to  broadcast  as  the  first  In  a  series  of 
messages  to  Germany. 

A  translation  of  the  appeal,  in  pert,  fol- 
lows: 

"In  this  earnest  hotir  we  speak  to  you,  fel- 
low countrymen  In  the  homeland,  and  be- 
seech you.  for  the  sake  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try, for  the  sake  of  Btirope,  and  of  all  hu- 
manity, to  heed  our  message.  As  free  Ger- 
mans, we  speak  to  you  because  our  con- 
science and  our  faith  in  a  better  Germany  to 
come  commands  us  to  speak. 

"Hitler  tells  you:  Soon  there  will  be  peace, 
and  you  will  be  the  masters  of  Europe.  We 
tell  you:  As  long  as  Hitler  commands  Ger- 
man destiny  there  will  be  no  peace. 

"Hltlet  tells  you:  There  Is  no  alternative 
left  for  Germany  but  victory  under  his  ban- 
ner or  a  crushing  defeat  that  will  destroy 
Germany  as  a  proud  and  independent  nation. 
We  tell  you;  There  are  many  men  In  America 
and  Britain  who  recognize  that  grave  mis- 
takes have  been  made  by  their  own  Govern- 
ments in  the  past.  They  know  as  well  as  we 
know  that  lasting  peace  cannot  come  to  Eu- 
rope without  the  voluntary  and  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  the  Germany  people. 
•Hitler  teUs  you  that  the  National  Socialist 
revolution  is  bound  to  win  the  fight  against 
the  dying  forces  of  capitalism  and  democ- 
racy. We  tell  you:  The  pressing  social  tasks 
of  our  age  can  be  achieved  through  other 
means  than  the  Gestapo  terror.  Germany's 
position  in  the  world  will  be  established 
through  finer  means  than  the  military  con- 
quest of  weaker  neighbors.  We  tell  you:  The 
respect  for  the  dignity  of  man  and  man's  love 
for  decency  will  never  die. 

"Our  message  to  you,  German  countrymen, 
-  Is  that  there  lies  before  us  a  great  and 
unique  opportimlty  to  build  a  new  Germany 
and  a  new  Europe — a  world  free  of  social 
oppression  and  vindictive  persecution.  The 
Christian  tradition  of  Germany,  the  wealth 
of  her  social  experiences,  the  energy  and 
industry  of  the  German  people  oblige  them 
to  play  a  role  of  leadership  on  the  ESiropean 
Continent,  but  leadership  in  peace.  In  Justice, 
and  in  progress. 

"llany  of  you  have  come  to  Join  Hitler's 
legions  or  to  acquiesce  In  his  regime  from 
clean  and  Irreproachable  motives.  In  the 
bare  and  hopeless  hours  after  the  first  World 
War  many  of  us  thought  we  saw  a  ray  of 
hope  In  the  promises  of  national  revival  and 
social  Justice  of  the  National  SoclalisU. 
Many  of  you.  In  the  years  after  1933,  saw 
and  felt  at  first  only  the  good  sides  of  the 
Nazi  revolution,  the  abolition  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  advance  towards  national  unity 
and  the  like.  Tou  did  not  want  to  see  its 
dangers  and  evil  sides.     Yet — 

"Each  time  during  these  last  8  years  that 
I  returned  to  that  sacred  place  that  is  home 
I  found  fewer  and  fewer  among  you  who  still 
knew  how  to  smile  and  to  be  happy,  as  you 
once  were,  in  spite  of  many  cares  and  hard- 
ships, in  those  difficult  but  much  maligned 
14  years  of  the  Weimar  Republic. 

"I  remember  with  what  gloomy  and  awe- 
some apprehension  we  listened  to  Hitler's 
voice  when  he  gave  the  command  to  Invade 
Poland.  With  the  same  bitter  and  sad 
earnestness  as  last  spring,  you  now  prepare 
for  a  great  assault  upon  a  people  that  you 
do  not  hate  and  that  does  not  hate  you. 

"Countrymen,  in  this  late  and  somber  hour 
we  ask  you  once  more  to  pause  and  to  con- 
sider well  the  course  of  action  you  will  take. 
Before  you  lies  a  grave  and  fateful  alterna- 
tive— the  choice  perhaps  between  disaster 
and  survival.  You  still  have  an  opportunity 
to  separate  yourselves  from  the  man  who  is 
driving  you  and  all  of  Europe  Into  darkness 
and  despair." 

Hams  ScHMm. 

CmcAco. 


Is  America  To  Go  to  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENNEH  CHAMP  CURK 

or  mssotrai 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  May  8,  1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  on  May  5,  1941,  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  entitled  "Is 
America  To  Go  To  War?"  having  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  censorship  and 
the  reign  of  terror  being  established  in 
Miami.  Pla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune  of  May  5. 
19411 

18    AMSaiCA    TO    GO    TO    WAR? 

Claude  Pepper's  Florida  seems  to  have  beat 
the  gun  and  gone  to  war  on  its  own  account. 
The  city  manager  of  Miami,  L.  L.  Lee,  refused 
to  allow  the  America  Plrst  Committee  to  hold 
a  meeting  In  Bajrfront  Park,  where  recently 
the  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding 
the  Allies  was  given  a  permit  -  and  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  Jr.,  spoke. 

The  members  of  th?  America  Plrst  Commit- 
tee then  sought  the  use  of  the  Dade  County 
cotirthouse,  where  public  meetings  have 
been  held.  The  county  commissioners  refused 
the  request,  and  one  of  the  commissioners, 
with  the  approval  of  the  others,  said  that  the 
America  First  Committee  was  a  subversive 
organization.  Another  commissioner  added 
that  organizations  fighting  national  policy 
should  not  be  encouraged. 

The  Florida  officials  can  say  that  they  are 
only  following  the  example  of  the  White 
House  in  describing  the  opponents  of  Amer- 
ican entry  into  the  war  as  treasonable.  The 
distinguished  Americans  who  head  the  Amer- 
ica First  Conunittee,  men  of  long  patriotic 
service,  have  been  referred  to  In  official  Wash- 
ington circles  in  terms  which  would  imply 
that  they  were  seditiously  interfering  with 
their  country's  cause  in  time  of  war. 

The  advocates  of  immediate  war  have 
Jvmiped  to  the  assumption  that  the  Nation  is 
now  in  it  and  that  consequently  any  disagree- 
ment with  governmental  policies  is  In  effect 
traitorous.  If  the  people  generally  could  be 
brought  to  accept  such  a  theory,  the  oppro- 
brium attached  to  the  opposition  might  act  as 
a  suppression  of  free  speech  in  a  time  when 
freedom  of  opinion  and  expression  is  most 
needed. 

There  is  an  issue  before  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  most  of  them  recognize  it  as  one  of 
the  most  serious  in  their  recent  history.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  some  fixed  policies,  the  objec- 
tives of  which  become  clearer  every  day.  For 
some  of  them  he  has  the  consent  of  Con- 
gres,  for  others  he  still  lacks  that.  The  ques- 
tions are  in  debate  in  Congress  and  they  are 
being  discussed  all  over  the  country. 

The  opposition  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  program 
of  direct  armed  Intervention  in  the  war  con- 
sists of  many  men  and  women  distinguished 
In  public  and  private  life.  Many  of  them 
have  service  records  which  cannot  be  equaled 
by  the  party  supporting  war.  The  division 
is  not  upran  party  lines,  although  a  majority 
of  the  Republicans  in  Congress  are  opposed 


to  the  Roosevelt  policy  when  It  goes  beyond 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

No  one  is  opposed  to  the  protective  meas- 
ures being  taken  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  The  only  criticism  is  of  the 
delays  and  the  mistakes  which  have  slowed 
down  the  preparations  described  as  of  such 
Imperative  emergency. 

The  question  about  which  honest  men  can 
differ  Involves  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  na- 
tional resources  as  they  are  assembled  in  the 
armed  forces.  Patriotic  men  and  women  be- 
lieve that  the  future  of  the  country  is  best 
protected  by  building  up  defense  and  staying 
out  of  the  war  for  which  the  country  Is  not 
prepared.  There  are  other  people  who  no 
doubt  sincerely  believe  that  this  involves 
dangers  which  would  be  minimized  by  helping 
the  British  now  to  defeat  Hitler's  Nazi  forces. 
If  such  people  are  sincere  and  thoughtful, 
they  do  not  regard  the  man  who  sees  the 
other  side  as  a  traitor.  They  must  themselves 
at  times  have  their  doubts.  We  all  lack  an 
exact  and  error-proof  vision  of  the  future. 

The  primary  requirement  in  the  forming  of 
opinion  and  the  making  of  decisions  Is  that 
the  motive  be  wholly  one  devoted  to  the  se- 
curity and  well-being  of  the  American  people, 
now  and  In  the  future.  That  is  an  obligation 
particularly  Imposed  upon  persons  In  author- 
ity. The  right  to  debate  this  momentous 
question  Is  one  of  the  guaranteed  rights  of 
American  citizenship  and  the  attempt  to 
deny  it  by  intimidation  and  vilification  is  one 
highly  charged  with  the  sort  of  rule  which 
has  blighted  so  large  a  part  of  the  world. 

This  country  is  not  supporting  the  rights  of 
freemen  by  trying  to  suppress  them. 


Roosevelt  at  Wilson's  Birthplace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OP  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  8.  1941 


POEM    BY    HORACE    C.    CARLISLE 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  poem 
written  by  Horace  C.  Carlisle,  of  Ala- 
bama: 

ROOSEVELT  AT  WILSON'S  BUITHPLACE 

We  are  meeting  today  to  rededlcate  here 

A  unique  shrine  of  freedom  upon 
This  rare  spot,  to  the  hearts  of  Americans 
dear. 
Where,  aback  In  the  days  that  are  gone, 
Woodrow   Wilson   was  born    Into   being   on 
earth. 
To  transcend  the  surroundings  of  his  hum- 
ble birth. 
And  become  a  great  leader,  to  history  worth 
More  and  more,  as  the  ages  move  on. 

To  the  faith  that  Is  in  us  are  we  by  this  act. 

Bearing  witness  that  we,  trusting  still 
In  democracy's  freedom,  a  recognized  fact. 

Will  continue  to  fight  for  It  till 
All  the  covetous  wars  raging  elsewhere  shall 
cease. 
And  the  piis'ners  of  war  all  are  granted 
release, 
And  the  nations  of  earth,  that  are  praying  for 
peace. 
Learn  to  live  In  accord  with  God's  will. 
In  the  quiet  of  this  Presbyterian  manse 
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Woodrow  Wilson's  foundation  was  laid — 
Here  he  learned  how  to  master  adverse  cir- 
cumstance, 
On  his  knees,  while  his  own  father  prayed 
For  the  wisdom,  paft  all  understanding,  that 
comes 
From   Him  who  pinned  the  stars  in  the 
highest  of  domes. 
Yet  supplies  all  the  needs  in  the  humblest 
of  homes. 
And  keeps  those  dwelling  there  unafraid. 

In  the  tragic  conflict  which  we  witness  today, 

Threat'nlng  everything  that  we  most  love, 

More  than  ever,  we  ought,  as  a  p)eople,  to  pray 

For  the  spirit  that  comes  from  above — 
For  the  spiritual  growth  of  the  hviman  race 

stands 
As  a  gage  for  the  hopes  of  its  mind  and  its 

hands — 
When  it  moves^ln  accordance  with  God's  Just 
demands. 
His  "amen"  Justifies  every  move. 

At  a  time  when  world  councils  were  reeking 
with  greed, 
Woodrow  Wilson  had  vision  to  see, 
Through  it  all.  God's  sublime  handiwork,  and 
the  need 
For  more  faith  in  the  God  of  the  Free; 
And — although  selfish  men  neither  would  nor 

could  share 
In  this  vision  of  his,  that  all  men  everywhere 
Not  learn  war  any  more — in  the  land,  sea, 
or  air. 
He  contended  that  war  should  not  be. 

Woodrow  Wilson  in  lasting  remembrance  will 
we 
Ever  hold,  -after  others  who  fought 
For  material  gain  or  revenge  cease  to  be — 
Like     the     conquests     that     they     vainly 
sought — 
It   is  good   for   Americans  that   this  manse 

where 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  born,  as  love's  answer 

to  prayer, 
Win    be   kept   as   a   shrine — in   democracy's 
care — 
In  the  land  of  the  brave  and  the  free. 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Editorials  on  Current  Erents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  May  8. 1941 


EDITORLALS  FROM  MINNESOTA  LABOR 
ADVOCATE.  PORTLAND  (OREO.)  JOUR- 
NAL, AND  SALEM  (OREG.)  CAPITAL 
PRESS 


Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  three  brief 
editorials,  each  on  a  subject  very  perti- 
nent to  current  events. 

The  first  Is  an  editorial  entitled  "A 
Crazy  Money  System."  from  the  Minne- 
sota Labor  Advocate. 

The  second  is  an  editorial  from  the 
Portland  (Oreg.)  Journal,  under  the  cap- 
tion "Those  who  believe  that  nothing 
stops  the  mail  are  given  something  to 
think  about  In  the  Montgomery  Ward 
case." 

The  third  Is  an  editorial  by  A.  M. 
Church,  editor  of  the  Capital  Press,  of 


Salem,  Oreg.,  under  the  caption  "Who 
will  light  the  torch?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Minnesota  Labor  Advocate] 

A    CRAZY    MONET    SYSTEM 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  urges  the  re- 
striction of  money  and  credit  to  prevent  price 
Inflation,  and  some  bankers  are  echoing  the 
same  sentiments.  The  view  is  that  millions 
of  workers  will  be  set  to  earning  wages  and 
receiving  buying  power  which  will  stimulate 
a  demand  for  commodities  which  will  mean 
that  prices  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
will  go  up  and  the  price  of  the  dollar  will  go 
down  and  those  whose  wealth  consists  of 
legal-tender  cash  and  money  due  would  lose 
in  the  process,  and  they  want  to  keep  money 
scarce  and  dear. 

Jesse  Jones,  of  the  R.  F.  C.  and  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  takes  the  opposite  view,  and 
said  he  would  continue  to  lend  money  when 
the  bankers  refused  to  make  loans,  and  that 
with  the  enormous  Increase  of  production 
and  exchange  there  was  need  for  a  like  in- 
crease in  the  medium  of  exchange. 

Now,  what  kind  of  a  financial  system  have 
we  when  eminent  leaders  like  those  men- 
tioned differ  on  such  a  vital  matter?  Is  It  not 
evident  that  we  should  take  out  of  private 
hands  the  Issue  and  control  of  money  and 
Its  representative,  public  credit,  and  place  It 
In  control  of  a  public.  Impartial  court  with 
facilities  to  determine  the  amount  of  cur- 
rency necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  at  different  clmes  so  that  we  may  have 
an  adequate  and  stable  currency  to  avoid  the 
cotirse  of  infiation  and  deflation? 


(From  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Journal) 

THOSE  WHO  BELIEVE  THAT  NOTHING  STOPS  THE 
MAIL  ARE  GIVEN  SOMETHING  TO  THINK 
ABOtn'    IN    THE    MONTGOMERY    WARD    CASE 

"Neither  snow  nor  rain  nor  gloom  of  night 
stays  these  couriers  from  their  appointed 
rounds." 

The  United  States  Post  Office  Department 
borrowed  this  tribute  given  2.400  years  ago 
to  the  messengers  of  the  King  of  Persia. 
The  line  is  proudly  emblazoned  across  the 
front  of  the  post  office  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Every  postal  employee — railway  mall  clerk, 
rural  delivery  man,  or  city  mall  carrier — 
seeks  to  make  the  slogan  effective.  Just  as  do 
the  veteran  troupers  when  they  say,  "The 
show  must  go  on." 

And  most  Americans,  proud  of  their  serv- 
ice, also  believe   "nothing  stops  the  mall." 

But  in  Portland  it  wasn't  snowing  on  May 
day;  it  wasn't  gloom,  as  days  lengthen,  that 
restricted  parcel-mall  delivery  to  the  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Co.  mall  order  and  retail 
store,  which  restriction  is  assigned  by  the 
company  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  closing 
the  plant  and  the  releasing  of  1.375  em- 
ployees. 

On  the  surface,  the  cause  was  the  accumu- 
lation of  mail  beyond  the  delivery  facilities 
of  the  Portland  post  office.  But  there  has 
been  going  on  since  December  7,  1940,  a  strike 
at  the  Montgomery  Ward  place  of  business 
(in  which  the  Post  Office  Department  main- 
tains the  Wardway  postal  substation). 
Truck  lines,  railway  express,  and  the  rail- 
roads suspended  service  in  order  not  to  cross 
picket  lines. 

The  situation  has  a  precedent,  but  scarcely 
a  parallel.  In  June  1937,  restrictions  were 
placed  upon  delivery  of  packages  of  food  to 
the  Republic  Steel  Co.  in  Cleveland.  Some- 
what the  same  action  was  taken  at  the 
Chrysler  plant  in  Detroit.  At  both  places 
strikes  were  In  progress.  But  in  each  of 
these  cases  a  new  and  extraordinary  parcel- 
post  service  was  Involved,  one  that,  had  it 
been  given  by  postal  authorities,  could  have 
borne  a  strike-breaking  label. 


The  Post  Office  Department,  by  restricting 
delivery  of  mall  to  the  Montgomery  Ward 
plant  to  the  normal  amount,  may  avoid  the 
charge  that  It  recognizes  a  picket  line  and 
that  it  is  lending  its  facilities  to  one  party 
in  a  labor  dispute. 

Montgomery  Ward,  in  its  effort  to  carry 
on,  may  have  Increased  the  volume  of  in- 
coming mall  to  abnormal  proportions  and 
yet  offered  for  delivery  only  mailable  material 
meeting  the  requirements  of  postage  length, 
breadth,  and  weight. 

If  the  order  In  the  Montgomery  Ward  case 
is  forwarded  from  the  Post  Office  Department 
In  Washington,  D.  C,  solely  because  of  ac- 
cumulation of  mall,  the  subject  becomes 
interesting  to  all  agencies  concerned  with 
getting  and  maintaining  industry  and  em- 
ployment. Emergency  delivery  facilities 
might  be  organized. 

But  if  It  was  given  for  any  other  reason, 
the  reminder  is  due  that  when  Lincoln 
spoke  of  "government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,"  he  meant  all 
the  people. 

[From  the  Salem  (Oreg.)  Capital  Press] 

WHO   WILL   LIGHT   THE    TORCH? 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  this  war, 
and  all  other  wars,  are  caused  by  greed — the 
profit  motive.  As  long  as  uncontrolled  greed 
exists  we  will  have  wars.  Will  we  have  to 
adopt  government  ownership  of  everything 
or  establish  some  sort  of  a  socialistic  world 
in  order  to  banish  greed  and  thus  secure 
peace?  There  must  be,  somehow,  somewhere, 
a  less  drastic  way  to  curb  man's  Inhumanity 
to  man.  The  fecund  and  generous  earth 
offers  easy  and  luxurious  living  to  everybody, 
but  men  and  governments  greedily  reach  be- 
yond their  necessities  and  try  to  grab  the 
substance  of  others.  Could  they  be  satisfied 
with  comfort  and  happy  living  and  banish 
cupidity,  there  would  be  no  wars.  But  men 
are  stubborn.  It  seems  that  It  should  be 
easy  to  Induce  them  to  revamp  their  mental 
attitudes  and  thus  escape  war  and  ttirmoil 
and  live  happily;  but  try  it  and  you'U  be  sur- 
prised at  their  reactions.  Most  of  them  will 
not  even  understand  what  you  are  tiEilklng 
about,  and  those  who  do  will  brusquely  brush 
it  aside  with  the  time-worn  inanity:  "You 
can't  change  human  nature,"  which  Is  utterly 
false,  for  human  nature  has  been  changing 
and  improving,  slowly  but  surely,  ever  since 
the  world  began. 

Well,  the  people  of  the  world  have  their 
choice.  They  can  stop  following  the  false 
gods  of  avarice  and  cupidity  and  live  happily 
in  peace,  or  they  can  continue  to  kill  each 
other  off  and  postpone  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  Eventually  peace  and  common  sense 
will  win.  but  it  may  take  a  long  time.  Inci- 
dentally, peace  will  not  be  brought  about 
without  a  great  spiritual  reawakening  couched 
on  the  teachings  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Where  Is  the  great  evangel  who  shall  light 
the  torch? 


Steps  Toward  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKBIAN 

OK  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  8,1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    GRAND    RAPIDS 
(MICH.)   PRESS 


Mr.  JONKMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave   to   extend   my    remarks   in   the 
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Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 

from  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  of  May  5, 

1941: 

IFrom  the  Grand  Rapids   (Mich.)    Prew  of 

May  5.  1941] 

STZP  BT  STEP 

The  calendar  of  steps  toward  war  taken  by 
thi*  country  since  the  outbreak  of  hostUlties 
In  Europe  on  September  1,  1939,  offers  an  In- 
teresting study.  It  reveals  how  one  step  lead- 
ing to  another  may  carry  a  nation  to  the  very 
brink.  Some  of  the  major  dates  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

October  1939:  Establishment  of  neutrality 
■one  around  the  Americas— first  conceived  as 
a  step  to  keep  the  war  away  from  America  but 
now  used  as  a  means  of  taking  patrols  to  the 
very  zones  of  war. 

November  3.  1939:  Repeal  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo of  the  Neuuallty  Act. 

May  1940:  Congressional  authorization  of 
transfer  of  119  Government-owned  ships  to 
Britain. 

June  6.  1940:  Announcement  of  trade-in 
policy  by  which  old  stocks  of  munitions  were 
turned  In  for  delivery  to  Britain. 

Augtist  1940:  Arrangements  for  Joint  de- 
fense with  Canada. 

September  8.  1940:  Tranafer  of  50  overage 
destroyers  to  Britain  In  exchange  for  naval- 
base  sites. 

March  11.  1941:  Lease  Lend  Act  approved. 
A  »7.000,000,000  appropriation  was  adopted 
soon  after  to  meet  the  cost.  This  placed 
America  In  the  war  economically. 

March  1941:  German.  Italian,  and  Danish 
ship  selztirefl. 

April  1940:  Bxtra-legal  acquisition  of 
Greenland  base  accomplished. 

In  addition  to  these  steps  there  have  been 
frequent  embargoes  on  goods  which  might  be 
used  by  Axis  Powers.  Loans  through  the 
Sxport-Import  Bank  have  been  directed  to 
•ntltotalltarlan  ends.    Funds  of  nations  con- 

\^ by  Germany  iiave  been  "frozen"  so 

they  cotild  not  be  used  by  the  Axis. 

Now  there  are  other  steps  In  process.  The 
patrol  of  waters  has  been  extended  thousands 
of  miles  at  sea  to  warn  of  Axis  raiders — a 
form  of  convoy  in  everything  but  name.  It 
Is  even  suggested  that  these  patrols  will  be 
extended  into  the  Far  East. 

Not  all  these  steps  have  been  belligerent. 
Some  of  them  would  have  been  dictated  even 
tf  this  country  had  followed  a  course  of  strict 
Beutrallty.  But  on  the  whole  they  represent 
a  distinct  drift,  edging  ever  closer  to  the 
conflict.  Just  a  little  more  and  we  will  be  in 
It  in  fact  as  we  are  now  in  everything  but 
manpower. 

Ironically  Uiese  stepe  have  been  taken  "to 
keep  us  out  of  war."  yet  every  one  has  brought 
XM  closer.  It  is  only  now  that  this  pretense 
li  being  dropped. 


Daylif  lit  Saviiif 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  tcaaaACHOTXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  9.  1941 


SURVEY  MADE  BY  MERCHANTS'  ASSOCIA- 
TIOM  OP  NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RxcoiU).  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing survey  made  by  the  Merchants' 


Association  of  New  York  with  regard  to 

daylight  saving: 

Datught  Savtwo— ComfUKirnB  Which  Ake 

On  "Summxb  TiMx"  Pt»  thx  Sxajson  or 

1941 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York, 
which  for  years  has  been  a  leading  advocate 
of  daylight  saving,  receives  many  Inquiries 
regarding  observance  of  this  beneficial  meas- 
ure in  the  State  of  New  York,  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

To  answer  such  inquiries  and  for  the  infor- 
mation of  its  members,  the  association  has 
sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  municipal  ofHclals 
and  commercial  organizations,  from  the  re- 
sults of  which  the  following  information  and 
listings  have  been  compiled  relative  to  the 
observance  of  daylight  saving  time  in  New 
York,  other  States,  and  Canada  during  the 
current  year. 

Information  is  also  contained  herein  re- 
garding practices  relative  to  daylight  saving 
m  certain  foreign  countries. 

The  most  general  period  of  observance  in 
the  United  States  Is  from  2  a.  m.,  April  27 
(the  last  Sunday  in  April),  until  2  a.  m., 
September  28  (the  last  Sunday  in  Septem- 
ber). Variations  from  these  dates  determin- 
able up  to  the  date  of  this  issue  are  listed. 

Space  consideration  has  prevented  the  list- 
ing of  many  small  communities.  Often 
these  take  their  time  from  the  nearest  large 
center. 

NTW  YORK  cmr 

Daylight  saving  is  observed  throughout 
Greater  New  York,  and  this  practice  influ- 
ences a  large  area  surrounding  the  city,  in- 
cluding all  of  Long  Island,  all  of  Westchester 
County,  the  entire  State  of  Connecticut,  and 
the  entire  State  of  New  Jersey. 

NrW    YORK    STATB 

During  the  last  few  years  ihe  observance  of 
daylight-saving  time  in  New  York  Stete  has 
expanded  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  now  in 
effect  (for  the  most  part,  during  5  months  of 
the  year)  In  all  communities  classified  as 
cities  in  the  State;  in  practically  all  com- 
munities near  those  cities  and  in  all  other 
sections  of  the  State,  excepting  those  in  which 
agricultural  ptirsuits  are  dominant. 

The  cities  are: 

Albany.  Amsterdam.  Auburn.  Batavia,  Bea- 
con. Blnghamton,  Buffalo,  Canandalgua, 
Cohoes.  Corning,  Cortland.  Dunkirk.  Elmira, 
Fulton,  Geneva.  Glen  Cove.  Glens  Falls.  Glov- 
ersvllle.  Homell.  Hudson,  Ithaca,  Jamescown, 
Johnstown,  Kingston,  Lackawanna.  Little 
Falls.  Lockport.  Long  Beach,  Mechanlcville. 
Middletown.  Mount  Vernon.  Newburgh.  New 
Rochene,  New  York.  Niagara  Falls.  North 
Tonawanda.  Norwich.  Ogdensburg.  Glean. 
Oneida.  Oneonta.  Oswego.  Peekskill.  Platts- 
burg.  Port  Jervis,  Poughkeepsie,  Rensselaer. 
Rochester.  Rome.  Salamanca,  Saratoga 
Springs.  Schenectady.  Sherrm.  Byrac\ise, 
Tonawanda.  Troy,  UUca,  Watertovm.  Wa- 
tervliet  (Aprtl  a7-September  7).  WhitePUlns. 
Yonkers. 

It  is  impossible  to  list  all  of  the  communi- 
ties in  New  York  SUte  that  will  obsorve  day- 
light-saving time. 

The  following  localities  reported  as  observ- 
ing daylight-saving  time  in  response  to  the 
Merchants'  Association's  questionnaire,  are 
listed  for  the  guidance  of  those  using  the 
association's  survey  of  New  York  State  for 
reference  purposes: 

Afton  (June-September).'  Albion.  Alta- 
mont.  Arcade  (Village).  Attica.  Bainbridge 
(June  aO-September  1),'  Baldwinsville.  Ball- 
ston  Spa.  Barker.  Bath.  Belmont.  Bergen, 
Bolivar.  Briarclifl  Manor,  Brockport.  Bronx- 
ville.  Canajoharle.  Canastota.  Candor  (May 
4-September  28).  Canisteo,  Canton  (May  31- 
August  30).  Carthage.  Catskill.  Cedarhurst, 
Chatham.  Cherry  Creek,  Clajrton  (June  22- 
August  31).  Clermont  (May  1-September  30), 
Clifton  Springs.  Clyde.  Cobleskill.  Coopers- 
town,  Corfu  (AprU  27 -September  7),  Danne- 


mora.   Delanson,    Delevan,   Dclmar,   Depew, 
Deposit   (June   l-August   31),   Dobbs  Ferry, 
DolgevlUe.   Dundee.   East   Aurora.  EUenville, 
Elmsford,  Falrport,  Fonda,  Fort  Edward,  Port 
Plain     Frankfort,    Franklinvllle,   Friendship, 
(date's    not     decided),     Gallatin,     Geneseo, 
Ghent,  Goshen,  Gouvemeur  (May  5-Septem- 
ber  11).  Gowanda,  Granville.  Greene.  Green 
Island,  Greenport,  Hamburg.  Hamilton,  Har- 
mon, Harrison,  Hartsdale,  Hastlngs-on-Hud- 
son,  Haverstraw,  Herkimer.  HUlsdale,  Hobart, 
Hooslck    Falls.   Howes   Cave.    Hudson    FaUs, 
Hyde    Park.    Ilion.    Interlaken.    Irondequolt 
(April    27-October    4),    Irvington,    Johnson 
City  (May  4-3eptember  28).  Kenmore.  Lake 
George,    Lancaster.     Larchmont,     Lawrence, 
LeRoy.     Liberty.     Llndenhurst.     Livingston, 
Livingston  Manor.  LowvlUe.  Lyons.  Malone, 
(June  15-September  7),'  Mamaroneck.  Mas- 
sena,   Mayville.   Medina.    Monticello.   Mooers 
(May  1-September  1).'  Mount  Kisco,  Newark, 
New  York  Mills,  Norwood,  Nyack.  Orlskany, 
Osslnlng.     Otego     (May     18-September     7), 
Owego      (May     4-September     28).     Oxford, 
Painted    Post.    Palmyra    (Village).    Pelham. 
Pelham  Manor,  Penn  Yan.  Perry,  Pleasant- 
vllle.  Port  Chester,  Potsdam,  Red  Hook.  Rip- 
ley. Richburg.  Roscoe,  Rouses  Point.  Rush- 
vlUe.  Rye.  Saugertles.  Scarsdale,  Schenevus. 
Scio.    Scotia.    Seneca    Falls,    Sidney,    Silver 
Creek.   Silver  Springs.  South  Dayton    (April 
28-September  2).  Spring  Valley,  Springvllle, 
St.    Johnsville,    Stuyvesant,    Suffern.    Tarry- 
town,  Ticonderoga,  Trumansburg,  Tuckahoe, 
Tupper    Lake,   "Tuxedo,    Unadllla,    Voorhees- 
ville.  Walden,  Warsaw,  Waterford,  Waterloo, 
Wellsvllle.    Westfleld,    West    Lebanon.    West 
Point.    Whitesboro,    Wllllamsvllle,    Yorkvllle 
(Oneida  County). 

coNNScnctrr 

Daylight  saving  generally  obeerved 
throughout  the  State. 

del/.warx 

Daylight  saving  observed  In  Wilmington 
and  a  number  of  nearby  towns  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Delaware. 

CBORCIA 

Entire  State  of  Georgia  has  been  placed  on 
Eastern  Standard  Time  by  action  of  the 
State  legislature.  This  has  the  effect  of  giv- 
ing daylight  saving  to  a  large  part  of  the 
State  which  has  not  had  it  before. 

n>AHO 

Cities  of  Kellogg.  Mullan,  Wallace,  and 
Burke  observe  daylight-saving  time  through- 
out the  entire  year  by  adhering  to  Mountain 
Time. 

ILLINOIS 

Daylight-saving  time  observed  in  the  Chi- 
cago metropolitan  area. 

INOIANA 

Daylight-saving  time  is  observed  In  prac- 
'  tically  all  of  the  extreme  northern  coxmtles 
of  Indiana. 

Communitieo  in  Indiana  reported  as  ob- 
serving daylight-saving  time  include: 

Angola.  Auburn.  Bremen,  Crown  Point, 
Culver,  East  Chicago,  Elkhart,  POTt  Wajme, 
Garrett.  Gary,  Goshen,  Hammond.  Hobart, 
Kendallville.  La  Grange.  La  Porte.  Michigan 
City.  Mlshawaka,  Nappanee.  Plymouth,  Ship- 
shewana.  South  Bend,  Topeka  (May  3- Au- 
gust 30).  Valparaiso.  Wakarusa,  Waterloo, 
WestvlUe.  Whiting.  WolcottvlUe. 

At  time  of  going  to  press,  the  city  council 
of  Indianapolis  is  considering  daylight  sav- 
ing. If  it  is  voted,  it  will  affect  stirrounding 
communities. 

MAINS 

Daylight  Saving  Time  Is  widely  observed  in 
Maine. 

Among  conununities  observing  Daylight 
Saving  Time  as  reported  in  response  to  the 
Merchants'  Association's  questionnaire  are 
the  following: 

Auburn,  Augusta,  Bangor.  Bar  Harbor, 
Bath     (April     20-September     28),     Belfast. 


1  Approximate  dates. 


'Approximate  dates. 
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Belgrade.  Biddeford,  Bingham.  Boothbay 
Harbor.  Bridgton,  Brunswick.  Bucksport, 
Camden.  Cape  Elizabeth.  Cape  Porpoise. 
Caribou,  Damariscotta,  Deering  Junction. 
Dexter.  Dixfield  (May  31-October  15),' 
Dover-Foxcroft.  Eastport,  Ellsworth,  Fairfield. 
Farmlngton,  Fort  Fairfield.  Freeport,  Gardi- 
ner. Goose  Rocks  Beach.  Greenville  (Apt  11  27- 
September  8).  Guilford.  Hallowell,  Harrl- 
Fon.  Kennebunkport.  Lewiston.  Lincoln. 
Madison.  Manchester,  Mechanic  Falls.  Mil- 
ford.  Milo.  Monson,  Mount  Desert,  Mount 
Vernon,  Naples,  Norridgewcck,  North  Anson. 
North  Berwick.  North  Jay,  Norway.  Oakland. 
Ogunquit.  Old  Orchard  Beach.  Old  Town. 
Orono.  Pittsfleld,  Poland.  Portland.  Rangeley 
(May  1-October  1),  Readfield,  Rockland. 
Rumford.  Saco,  Sanford.  Sangerville.  Sebec, 
Skowhegan,  Solon  (April  27-September  7). 
South  Portland,  Thomaston,  Waldoboro,  Wa- 
terford. Waterville,  Westbrook,  Wlnthrop. 
Wlscasset,  Woolwich,  Yarmouth.  York 
Harbor. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Observance   required   by  State  law. 

MICHIGAN 

Under  the  terms  of  the  State  law  adopted 
April  23,  1931,  eastern  standard  time  is  de- 
fined as  legal  time  for  the  entire  State  of 
Michigan. 

However,  by  order  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  effective  September  27, 
1936.  only  the  Lower  Peninsula  Is  Included  in 
the  eastern  standard  time  zone  throughout 
the  vear. 

In  the  Upper  Peninsula,  eastern  standard 
time  Is  followed  throughout  the  year  In  the 
territories  surrounding  and  east  of  the  fol- 
lowing cities  and  towns: 

Calumet.  Hancock.  Houghton.  Manlstlque. 
Newberry.  St.  Ignace.  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

The  remainder  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  ob- 
serves central  standard  time,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  from  the  last  Sunday  In  April 
to  the  last  Sunday  in  September  of  each  year 
eastern  standard  time  (daylight-saving  time 
in  that  area)  is  observed  in  the  following 
communities: 

Escanaba.  Gladstone.  Gwinn,  Ishpeming, 
Marquette,  Munislng  (May  4-September  28), 
Negaunee,  Rapid  River. 

MINNESOTA 

Unofficial  observance  of  daylight-saving 
time  In  grain  exchange,  brokerage  houses, 
and  radio  station  of  Minneapolis. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Observance  required  by  State  law. 

NEW    JERSET 

Every  city,  town,  and  village  In  the  State 
observes  daylight  saving. 

OHIO 

Entire  State  In  eastern  standard  time  Eone 
throughout  the  year  by  order  of  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  effective  September 
27.  1936. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  majority  of  the  communities  listed  be- 
low observe  daylight-saving  time  for  the  pe- 
riod from  April  27  to  September  28.  Varia- 
tions from  these  dates  were  not  in  all  cases 
determinable  up  to  the  date  of  publication. 
Daylight-saving  time  places  reported  from 
direct  and  indirect  sources  Include: 

Adamstown.  Akron.  Aliquippa.  Allentown, 
Ambler.  Ambrldge.  Analomink.  Annville.  Ard- 
mcre.  Arnold.  Atglen.  Bangor.  Beaver,  Beaver 
Falls,  Bethlehem,  Bird-In-Hand,  Blrdsboro. 
Boothwyn.  Boyertown.  Brackenrldge.  Brad- 
dock.  Bradford  (April  27-September  1).  Bris- 
tol Bryn  Mawr.  Camp  Hill,  Carlisle,  Carnegie. 
Catasauqua.  Center  Bridge.  Chester,  Clalrton. 
CoatesvlUe.  Columbia.  Conshohocken.  Cora- 
opolis,  Corry,  Cresco,  Danielsvllle.  Dauphin, 
Delaware  Water  Gap.  Devault,  Downington, 
Doylestown.  Dravosburg.  Duquesne,  East  Earl, 

'Approximate  dates. 


East  Liberty.  Easton.  East  Pittsburgh.  East 
Stroudsburg,  Eddystone.  Edgeworth,  Ellza- 
bethtown,  Emmaus,  Enola,  Ephrata,  Erie. 
Evans  City  (May  1-October  1),  Fleetwood. 
Ford  City.  Franklin,  Freemansburg.  Freeport, 
Glenloch,  Hamburg,  Harrisburg.  Hatboro, 
Hatfield  (April  26-September  9).'  Haverford, 
Haysville,  Henryville,  Highspire,  Homestead 
District.  Honey  Brook.  Hummelstown.  Jenkin- 
town,  Kennett  Square.  Kittanning.  Kutz- 
town,  Lancaster,  Landisville,  Lansdale,  Lans- 
dcwne.  Lebanon,  Lemoyne,  Leola,  Lltitz, 
Manheim,  Marcus  Hook.  Marietta.  Mars,  Mar- 
tins Creek,  Marysville,  Matamoras.  McKees- 
port.  Mechanicsburg.  Media.  Merion  (Lower). 
Middletown,  Midland,  Milford,  Mcnaca,  Mor- 
risvllle.  Mount  Bethel,  Mount  Joy.  Mount 
Pocono.  Munhall.  Myerstown.  Nazareth.  New 
Brighton.  New  Holland.  New  Hope,  New  Ken- 
sington, Newtown.  Norristown.  Northampton. 
North  Wales.  Oaks.  Ogden,  OU  City,  Palmer- 
ton,  Paoli,  Paxtang,  Pen  Argyl,  Penbrook, 
Pennsburg,  Perkasie,  Philadelphia.  Phoenix- 
vlUe,  Pitcalrn,  Pittsburgh.  Plymouth  Meeting, 
Pocono  Manor.  Port  Allegany.  Pottstown. 
Pottsville.  Quarryville.  Quakertown.  Radnor. 
Reading.  Rochester.  Rohrerstown,  Royesford, 
Schuylkill  Haven.  Schwenksvllle.  Sellersvllle. 
Shiremanstown.  Sky  top.  Souderton.  South 
Heights.  Spring  City  (May  1-October  1). 
Springdale.  Steelton,  Stockertowu.  Strouds- 
burg. Swarthmore.  Swissvale.  Tarentum.  Tel- 
ford. Temple.  Thorndale.  Tlonesta.  Topton, 
Trainer,  Union  City.  Versailles,  Warren, 
Wayne,  West  Chester,  West  Fairview.  West 
Reading.  West  Willow.  Whitford,  Wilklnsburg, 
Willow  Grove,  Wilmerding,  Wind  Gap.  Worm- 
leysburg.  York,  Zelienople. 

The  Merchants'  Association  Is  Indebted  to 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  a  considerable  part  of  the  above 
list. 

RHODE   ISLAND 

DavHght  saving  time  has  been  adopted  by 
ordinance  In  all  the  cities  and  most  of  the 
towns  of  Rhode  Island  between  2  a.  m.  on 
the  last  Sunday  In  April  and  2  a.  m.  on  the 
last  Sunday  in  September  (April  27-Septem- 
ber 28). 

VERMONT 

Large  sections  of  tjie  State  of  Vermont  use 
daylight  saving. 

Places  from  which  observance  Is  reported 
include: 

Albany.     Andover.     Arlington.     Bakesfleld. 
Barre.  Barnet.  Barton.  BartonsviUe.  Bellows 
Falls.  Bennington.  Berlin.  Bethel.  Bloomfield. 
Bralntree.    Brandon.    Brattleboro.    Brighton. 
Brookfleld,  Brockllne,  Burke.  Burlington  City. 
Cabot    (May  20-Scpteraber   20).  Cambridge- 
port  Canaan.  Castleton.  Cavendish.  Charlotte 
(May  1-October  1),  Chelsea.  Chester.  Claren- 
don. Colchester.  Concord.  Craftsbury.  Danby. 
Danville,  Derby.  Dorset  (geueraUy  observed), 
Dover.  Dummerston.  Duxbury.  Eiiosburg  Palls 
(Village).  Fairfax.  Fair  Haven.  Fairlee.  Gas- 
setts.  Oilman,  Gra'ton,  Grand  Isle.  Granville. 
Greensboro,  Groton,  Guilford,  Halifax.  Han- 
cock, Hardwlcke,  Hartford.  Hartland.  Hlnes- 
burg  (Starting  April  20),  Hyde  Park,  Irasburg, 
Jamaica.  Jay,  Kirby.  Lake  Bomoseen.  Lincoln, 
Londonderry.    Lowell.    Ludlow.    Lyndonvllle, 
Manchester.  Marlboro.  Mlddlebury  (AprU  27- 
October  26),  Middlesex,  Middletown.  Milton. 
Montgomery.     Montpeller     City.     Moretown, 
Morgan,     Newfane,     New     Haven,     Newport, 
Northfleld,  North  Hero.  North  Troy  (May  1- 
October      1).     Norwich.     Orange.     Orleans, 
Pawlet,      Pittsfleld.      Plttsford.      Plalnfleld. 
Plymouth.  Pomfret,  Poultney   (May   1-Octo- 
ber 1),  Pov.'nal.  Proctor.  Putney.  Readsboro. 
Richford.   Richmond    (May-October).   Roch- 
ester. Rockingham,  Roxbury,  Royalton,  Ru- 
pert, Rutland,  Ryegate,  St.  Albans  City,  St. 
Johnsbury,  Saxton's  River,  Searsburg.  Shafts- 
btiry,    Sheffield.    Shelburne     (May-October), 
Sheldon,     South     Burlington,    South     Hero, 


1  Approximate  dates. 


Sprinpfleld.  Stamford.  Stockbridpe.  Stowe. 
Strafford.  Swanton,  Topsham,  Townshend. 
Tunbridpe,  Vergennes  City,  Vershlre,  Vernon, 
Waltsfield,  Wallinsford.  Warren.  Washington. 
Waterbury,  Wcathcrsfield,  Wells.  West  Fair- 
lee. West  Hartford.  Westminster.  Weston, 
West  Pawlet  (generally  obser%ed).  West 
Windsor.  White  River.  Whittingham.  Wil- 
liamstown  (April  30-October  31).  WiUlston. 
Wilmington.  Windham.  Windsor.  Wmooski. 
Woodbury,  Woodford.  Woodstock.  Worcester. 
A  substantial  part  of  the  above  listing 
comes  from  The  National  Survey.  Chester.  Vt. 

CANADA 

In  September  1940.  Just  before  daylight- 
saving  time  was  to  revert  to  standard  time, 
the  Federal  Government,  by  Order-ln-Councll 
under  the  War  Measures  Act,  ordered  those 
municipalities  in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec  which  had  operated  on  daylight- 
saving  time  during  the  summer  of  1940  to 
continue  en  fast  time  Indefinitely. 

Followins  are  communities  listed   In   last  ~ 
year's    survey    as    observing    daylight-saving 
time: 

Province  o/  Ontario 

Acton,  Arnprlor.  Aurora.  Belleville,  Eow- 
manville  Brampton.  Brockvllle.  Burlington, 
Cheltenham,  Cobourg.  CooksvlUe.  Cornwall, 
Dundas,  Fergus  Fort  Erie.  Fort  William, 
Gananoque.  Georgetown.  Grimsby.  Gueljih, 
Hamilton.  Hawkefbury,  Islington,  Kingston, 
Leaside,  Merritton.  Milton,  Napanee.  New- 
castle. Newmarket,  Niagara  Falls.  Oakvllle. 
Orillla.  Oshawa,  Ottawa,  Perth.  Peterborough. 
Pickering.  Picton,  Port  Arthur.  Port  Colborne. 
Port  Hope.  Prescott.  Richmond  Hill,  St.  Cath- 
arines. Smiths  Falls,  StreetaviUc.  Sudbury, 
Thorold,  Toronto,  Trenton.  Welland.  Westoa, 
Whitby.  Wocdbridge. 

Province  of  Quebec 
Arvida.  Aylmer.  Beauharnols.  Black  Lake, 
Ccatlcook.  Chlcoutlml  (city  and  county), 
Coleraine.  CowansvUle.  Danville.  Farnham, 
Granby,  Grand  Mere.  Hull,  Isle  Maligne.  Joll- 
ette.  Jonquiere.  Kenogaml.  Lachute.  La  Tuque, 
Lennoxvllle.  L^vis,  Magcg.  Metis  Beach, 
Mont-Jcli.  Montreal  (metropolitan  area), 
Outremont.  Port-Alfred.  Quebec  City  and  sur- 
rounding district.  Richmond.  Rlmouski.  Rlv- 
erbend.  Riviere-du-Loup.  St.  Hyacinthe.  St. 
Jerome,  St.  Johns,  St.  Lambert.  St.  Raymond, 
Shawinigan  Falls.  Sherbrooke.  Screl.  Temls- 
camlng,  Thetford  Mines.  Three  Rivers.  Valley- 
field,  Verdun.  Westmount. 
Canadian  observance  elsewhere: 

Province  of  Sew  Brunstcitk 
Moncton  (May  4-September  27),  St.  John 
(May  4-September  27). 

ProriMce  of  Nova  Scotia 
Dartmouth  (May  4-September  28).  Halifax 
(May  4-September  28). 

Protnnce  of  Saskatchevoan 
Estevan    (all  year   "round).  Reglna    (April 
13-October  12).  Saskatoon  (April  27-October 
— ).  Weyburn  (May  1-September  SO).  York- 
ton  (all  year  "round). 

Proi-tnce  of  British  Cotumhia 
Townships  from  Creston  to  Crowsnest 
along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way use  Mountain  Time  throughout  the  year, 
although  the  district  is  In  the  Pacific  Time 
zone  and.  notwithstanding  that  the  railway 
operates  on  Pacific  Time.  The  intervening 
townships  between  these  two  termini  are 
listed   below   alphabetically: 

Aldridge.  Caithness.  Canyon,  Colvalll, 
Cranbrook,  Elko.  Erlckson,  Fasslferne,  Fernle, 
Galloway,  Goatfell.  Hosmer,  Jaffray,  Jerome, 
Lumberton,  Mayook,  McConnell.  McOillivray, 
Michel.  Morrissey,  Moyie.  Natal,  Rampart, 
Ryan,  Sparwood,  Tochty,  Wardner,  Yahk. 

NEWFOtTNDLANO  AND  LABRADOE 

One  hour  daylight  saving  provided  by 
statute  from  May  11  to  October  5.  Probable 
advancement  of  another  hour  In  June. 
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Cuba,  clocks  advanced  1  hour  June  1  to 
September  7.  1941 

Eg3rpt.  clocks  advanced  1  hour  April  IS  to 
September  5.  1941. 

Estonia  (same  time  as  Moscow),  docks  ad- 
vanced indefinitely. 

France'  (unoccupied),  clocks  advanced  2 
hours  May  5.  1941. 

Germany,  clocks  advanced  1  hour,  Indefi- 
nitely. 

(Occupied  France,  Netherlands.  Belgliim. 
and  Denmark  are  reported  on  same  time  as 
Germany) 

Great  Britain.'  clocks  advanced  2  hours 
May  3  to  August  9.  1941. 

Greece,  clocks  advanced  1  hour  April  7,  1941. 

Hungary,  clocks  advanced  1  hour  April  7, 
1041. 

Iceland,  clocks  advanced  1  hour  March  1, 
1941. 

Italy  and  the  Vatican,  clocks  advanced  1 
hour  indefinitely. 

Latvia  (same  time  as  Moecow).  clocks  ad- 
vanced indefinitely. 

Lithuania  (same  time  as  Moscow),  clocks 
advanced  indefinitely. 

Mexico,  clocks  advanced  1  hour  Indefinitely. 

^  New  Zealand,  clocks  advanced  30  minutes 

September  28.  1941,  terminates  April  26,  1942. 

Norway,  clocks  advanced  1  hour  indefinitely. 

Portugal,  clocks  advanced  1  hour  April  6, 
1941.  probably  terminate  November  1,  1941. 

Shanghai,  clocks  advanced  1  hour  March  16, 
1941. 

Slovakia,  clocks  advanced  1  hour  April  8, 
1941. 


Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday,  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday. May  8),  1941 


-—EDITORIALS    FROM    8CRANTON    (PA.) 
TIMES 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcord  several  editorials 
published  in  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times 
of  May  2  and  May  5,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

|From  the  Scranton   (Pa.)  Times  of  May  2. 
1941] 

Ot7«   COUNTBT 

To  What  extent,  for  practical  and  effective 
purposes,  can  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  fulfill  its  military,  naval,  and  economic 
ccmmilments  on  the  bafis  of  applying  them 
anywhere  and  everywhere  beyond  our  own 
country? 

The  question  is  not  propounded  captiously. 
It  recognizes  what  Is  Increasingly  In  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  as  they  wit- 
ness the  experiences  of  Great  Britain  and 
new  phases  of  American  policy. 

Great  Britain's  empire  Is  spread  all  over 
the  map.  Of  necessity  her  defensive  efforts 
are  spread  out  pretty  thin.  Because  of  her 
diversity  of  territorial  and  economic  Interests 
calling  for  first  protection,  Great  Britain  has 


'Clocks  have  been  advanced  1  hour  lince 
last  faU. 


not  been  able  to  help  much  those  allied  with 
her  in  resisting  Axis  aggression. 

The  military  force  that  Great  Britain  was 
able  to  send  to  Greece  was  only  60.000.  Com- 
pared with  the  threefold  forces  the  Nazis  had 
In  the  Balkan  area,  British  help  for  Greece 
could  not  have  resulted  other  than  In  the 
forced  evacuation  that  attended  the  British 
effort,  fine  and  heroic  as  it  was. 

Because  the  British  Empire  is  scattered 
all  over  the  earth.  Great  Britain,  being  under- 
manned by  comparison  with  Germany,  can- 
not concentrate  great  forces  outside  the 
British  Isles  themselves  to  minimize  the 
risks  to  her  own  empire  and  the  communica- 
tions vital  to  keeping  it  well  knitted.  Britain 
simply  cannot  give  any  decisive  assistance  to 
what  are  loosely  referred  to.  here  and  over- 
seas, as  "the  democracies." 

Glorious  resistance  and  damage  Inflicted 
upon  an  enemy  are  all  to  the  good,  but 
defeats,  if  too  often,  and  retreats  too  pro- 
longed, add  to  the  d3mam!c  qualities  of  an 
enemy  and  do  not  win  battles  for  those  on 
the  defensive  regardless  of  any  enforced 
necessity  to  remain  on  the  defensive.  We  in 
this  country  must  be  realistic  in  thinking 
things  out  since  we  are.  more  or  less,  among 
the  pipers  and  the  payers. 

We  have,  to  aid  Great  Britain,  diminished 
our  naval  forces  by  50  torpedo  boats.  20 
mosquito  torpedo  boats  and  '10  fast  reve- 
nue cutters.  Soon  20  more  fast  armored 
ships  of  small  tonnage  will  go  over.  Fifty 
tankers,  for  service  to  Great  Britain,  are 
being  assembled  today. 

We  are  dispersing  troops  to  Hawaii, 
Guam,  the  Philippines  and  other  American 
possessions  in  the  Pacific  and  to  the  new 
leased  bases  all  the  way  from  Newfoundland 
north  and  east  of  Canada  to  the  seml-Troplcs. 

We  have  assumed  responsibility  for  pro- 
tecting Greenland,  a  Danish  possession. 
Then,  there  Is  South  America.  The  latter 
Is,  truly,  in  our  hemisphere.  We  also  have 
in  effect  a  wide  and  ranging  sea  patrol,  so 
that  our  naval  and  military  forces,  are  like 
Great  Britain's,  becoming  more  scattered  all 
the  time. 

Great  Britain's  greatest  and  most  disturb- 
ing peril  is  not  only  a  Nazi  Juggernaut.  A 
grave  danger  of  the  British  people  Is  In- 
herent in  Great  Britain's  many  tenuous  and 
undependable  political  alliances  and  obliga- 
tions, in  her  vast  expanse  of  territory  and  in 
her  great  navy  and  armies  of  many  races  and 
colors  being  distributed  all  over  the  globe. 
In  this  thinment  of  Great  Britain's  dispersed 
power  Is  the  signal  for  the  United  States 
not  to  sprawl  Itself  out  too  far  or  bite  off 
more  than  It  can  chew.  We  must  have  the 
vision,  and  courage  to  think  of  our  own 
country,  too. 

(Prom  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  of  May  5, 
19411 

THK    REMAKKS    OF    ADOLF    Hmxa 

On  this  side  of  the  water  the  people  do  not 
believe  in  any  Hitler  promises  or  good  inten- 
tions, although  they  aren't  scared  of  him  in 
the  slightest. 

Because  of  their  contempt  for  him,  based 
upon  his  acts,  the  American  people  cannot 
feel  the  slightest  sympathy  In  what  he  said 
In  his  speech  yesterday. 

What  particularly  Interests  the  American 
people  is  his  disclaimer  of  having  aims  and 
ambitions,  or  Intentions  of  war,  against  us. 

It  is  true  Hitler  has  not  egged  the  United 
States  into  the  war,  but  he  gives  notice 
now  that  Germany  is  better  than  any  imagi- 
nable coalition  that  can  be  brought  against 
her. 

What  is  meant  by  Hitler  Is  that  If  this 
cotintry  Insists  on  carrying  a  chip  on  Its 
shoulder — which  some  mighty  high  Ameri- 
cans have  been  carrying — Hitler  may  fight  us. 

To  dwell  on  what  Hitler  says  today  is  to 
warm  over  yesterday's  hash.  What  interests 
or  should  Interest  our  Government  and  the 
people  is  not  trying  to  save  the  world  whether 
It  wishes  to  be  saved  or  not,  but  to  make  the 


United  States  Navy,  the  United  States  Army 
and  the  United  States  flying  service  top  any- 
thing and  everj-thlng  Hitler's  got. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  chiefly  in- 
terested in  what  their  Government  is  doing 
about  the  national  defense.  They  feel  if  that 
defense  is  all  powerful  the  American  people 
will  be  able  to  finish  Mister  Hitler  if  he 
gets  fresh  with  them.  The  place  to  find  out 
that  this  is  the  sentiment  of  the  people  Is 
not  in  the  war-excited  National  Capital  but 
out  In  parts  of  the  country  away  from  Wash- 
ington. 


ONE  FROM    THE  WAR  BOCK  FOR   V3 

Probably  before  the  day  Is  out  the  world 
^ill  witness.  In  faraway  Ethiopia,  an  in- 
cident involving  Haile  Selassie  that  is  small 
compared  with  the  terrible  events  of  human 
slaughter  elsewhere,  but  significant  for  what 
It  Is  as  a  reminder  of  what  a  rotten  thing 
Is   international  diplomacy   and   war. 

Haile  Selassie  was  the  outstanding  civil- 
ized blackamoor  chief  of  a  half-civilized  peo- 
ple In  Africa.  He  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Ethiopia.  On  the  fictitious  fraud  of  the  need 
of  more  "living  room'  the  Italian  state  un- 
der Benito  Mussolini  warred  upon  the  bare- 
foot  and   barely   armed   Ethiopians. 

A  perfunctory  protest  and  half-hearted 
boycott  was  put  on  Italy  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  but  none  of  the  nations  in  the 
League  nor  the  United  States  now  being  told 
It  should  go  to  war  to  "save  democracy" 
for  the  second  time  in  25  years,  got  worked 
up  to  the  point  of  going  to  war  to  save 
the  independent,  sovereign,  and  unoffending 
black  people  of  Abyssinia.  It  has  never 
been  denied  that  Laval,  Premier  of  France, 
and  Hoare.  of  England,  gave  Mussolini  the 
go  signal  In  Ethiopia. 

When  the  lowly  little  black  King  appealed 
again  to  the  league  England  told  him  it 
couldn't  do  any  more  in  his  behalf.  Eng- 
land followed  up  and  recognized  Mussolini's 
crime,  or  If  not  a  crime  his  conquest,  In 
Ethiopia. 

After  a  time  England  had  to  go  to  war 
against  Mussolini  and  Hitler  and  It  needed 
the  black  tribes  of  Selassie.  She  withdrew 
"recognition"  of  the  Italian  conquest.  Brit- 
ish troops  in  that  part  of  Africa  and  Selas- 
sie's tribesmen  have  now  driven  the  Italians 
out  of  most  of  Ethiopia,  so  the  Lion  of 
Judah  reaches  Addis  Ababa,  today  It  is  ex- 
pected, to  sit  himself  upon  his  ancient 
throne. 

The  case  of  Ethiopia  Is  one  for  the  book. 
People  In  this  country  being  slugged  or  per- 
suaded, in  67  varieties  of  ways,  to  enter  a 
European  war,  should  be  Interested. 

"EVER  READY  TO  FIGHT" 

Dedicating  a  shrine  to  the  memory  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  a  trvily  great  American,  at 
Staunton,  Va..  yesterday.  President  Roose- 
velt made  an  important  speech,  but  what  the 
President  said  about  the  personality  and 
service  of  President  Wilson  will  be  remem- 
bered less  than  what  he  said  In  the  following 
paragraphs : 

"We  are  meeting  here  today  to  dedicate  a 
new  shrine  of  freedom.  By  this  action  we 
are  bearing  true  witness  to  the  faith  that 
is  in  us — simple  faith  in  the  freedom  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  world. 

"It  Is  the  kind  of  faith  for  which  we  have 
fought  before,  for  the  existence  of  which  we 
are  ever  ready  to  fight  again." 

It  Is  unreservedly  possible  to  agree  with 
the  President  as  to  the  willingness  of  the 
American  people  to  be  "ever  ready"  for  pre- 
serving their  freedom  and  democracy,  If  it 
Is  their  freedom  and  democracy. 

What  the  American  people  have  a  right  to 
see,  through  the  clouds  gathering  around 
them,  is  that  the  European  war  is  not  tin- 
like  other  European  wars.  Up  to  now  the 
war  has  been  shot  through  with  international 
alms  and  ambitions  that  have  been  charac- 
teristically European. 
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Woodrow  Wilson,  the  war  President  In 
1914-18.  had  to  fight  tooth  and  claw  with 
the  statesmen  of  the  victorious  Allied 
Powers — although  this  country's  forces 
brought  about  the  decisive  victory— to  keep 
a  treaty,  since  judged  by  Allied  statesmen  as 
well  as  the  Germans  as  evil  in  Its  results, 
from  being  worse. 

The  people  are  with  their  President  on  the 
abstract  proposition  of  defending  democracy. 
If  it  is  democracy;  and  with  him  on  the  spe- 
cific proposition' of  defending  American  de- 
mocracy; and  with  him  in  making  the 
national  defense  as  it  concerns  American 
people,  American  institutions,  and  American 
land,  positively  certain. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
obediently  followed  all  the  persuasions  to  _ 
help  "the  democracies"  with  "all-out"  aid 
"short  of  war."  but  it  is  only  frank  and  hon- 
est recognition  of  the  truth  to  say  tliey  are 
not  united  on  becoming  a  shooting  belliger- 
ent in  another  war  of  and  by  Europe  now 
and.  as  with  other  European  wars,  for  Europe 
In  the  end.  ^     , 

What  did  we  get  out  of  the  first  time  we 
went  in  to  "save  democracy"? 


The  Japanese-American  Creed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday,  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday, May  8).  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  MIKE  M.  MASAOKA,  OF  SALT 
.  .       LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  Jap- 
anese-American creed,  which  has  come  to 
be  accepted  as  representing  the  true  sen- 
timents of  American  citizens  of  Japanese 
flncGStry 

The  author  of  this  creed  is  a  young 
friend  and  constituer^t  of  mine,  Mike  M. 
Masacka,  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.    Mr. 
Masaoka— or  Mike,  a^  he  is  known  to  me 
and   his   many   othe^   friends— was   the 
recipient  of  the  Yam^gata  award  as  the 
Nisei  of  the  year  1940.    This  award  is 
given  to  the  young  Japanese-American 
who  during  the  year  has  done  the  most 
to  reflect  credit  upon  those  of  similar 
parentage.    The  award  is  given  to  the 
outstanding    young    Japanese-American 
In  the  entire  country  by  a  Chicago  group 
of  young  people.    Mr.  Masaoka  has  made 
a  very  splendid  record,  having  served  in 
many  community  activities,  such  as  the 
community  chest,  the  Red  Cross,  and  the 
infantile  paralysis  dri/e.    He  received  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Chanber  of  Commerce's 
citizen  of  the  commuiity  award  for  out- 
standing citizenship  qualities.    He  is  now 
debate  coach  in  one  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
hieh  schools. 

i  am  sure  Senators  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  Japanese-American  creed  re- 
flects the  true  American  spirit  and  the 
American  way. 

There  being  no  ob,  ection.  the  matter 
referred  to  was  order  2d  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 


JAPANESE-AMEBICAN    CREED 

I  am  proud  that  I  am  an  American  citizen 
of  Japanese  ancestry  for  my  very  background 
makes  me  appreciate  more  fully  the  wonder- 
ful advantages  of  this  Nation. 

I  believe  in  her  institutions.  Ideals,  and 
traditions;  I  glory  in  her  heritage;  I  boast 
of  her  history:  I  trust  in  her  future.  She 
has  granted  me  liberties  and  opportunities 
such  as  no  individual  enjoys  In  this  world 
today.  She  has  given  me  an  education  be- 
fitting kings.  She  has  entrusted  me  with  the 
respcnslbillties  of  the  franchise.  She  has  per- 
mitted me  to  build  a  home,  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood, to  worship,  think,  speak,  and  act  as  I 
please — as  a  free  man  equal  to  every  other 
man. 

Although  some  individuals  may  discrimi- 
nate against  me,  I  shall  never  become  bitter 
or  lose  faith  for  I  know  that  such  persons 
are  not  representative  of  the  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

True,  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  dis- 
courage such  practices,  but  I  shall  do  It  In 
the  American  way;  aboveboard,  in  the  open, 
through  courts  of  law,  by  education,  by  prov- 
ing myself  to  be  worthy  of  equal  treatment 
and  consideration.  I  am  firm  in  my  belief 
that  American  sportsmanship  and  attitude 
of  fair  play  will  Judge  citizenship  and  patri- 
otism on  the  basis  of  action  and  achieve- 
ment, and  not  on  the  basis  of  physical  char- 
acteristics. 

Because  I  believe  in  America,  and  I  trust 
she  believes  in  me,  and  because  I  have  re- 
ceived innumerable  benefits  from  her,  I 
pledge  myself  to  do  honor  to  her  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places;  to  support  her  constitution; 
to  obey  her  laws;  to  respect  her  flag;  to  de- 
fend her  against  all  her  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic;  to  actively  assume  my  duties  and 
obligations  as  a  citizen,  cheerfully  and  with- 
out any  reservations  whatsoever,  in  the  hope 
that  I  may  become  a  better  American  in  a 
greater  America. 


Convoys 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  May  9.  1941 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Woodruff],  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  when  the  lease-lend 
bill  was  passed  it  was  understood  that 
the  Government  could  transfer  these 
boats  to  British  registry,  and  that  they 
might  then  be  used  under  the  British 
flag.  That  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  convoy  these  boats 
under  the  American  flag.  If  we  did,  and 
one  of  them  were  sunk,  it  would  probably 
draw  us  into  the  war,  and  that  would 
virtually  paralyze  what  assistance  we  are 
now  giving  Great  Britain,  because  it 
would  subject  our  commerce  to  attack 
all  over  the  world  and  probably  draw 
Japan  into  the  war  against  us.  That 
would  compel  us  to  keep  our  Navy,  or  a 
large  part  of  it,  at  least,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Therefore  we  would  be  far  less  able  to 
furnish  supplies  to  Britain  than  if  we 
merely  transferred  these  vessels  to  the 
British  registry  and  let  them  do  the  con- 
voying under  their  own  flag. 


This  may  not  suit  those  warmongers 
who  are  doing  everything  they  can  to  get 
President  Roosevelt  to  plunge  this  coun- 
try into  war;  but  it  is  in  accord  with 
the  President's  commitments  and  with 
the  understanding  of  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  voted  for  the 
lend-lease  bill. 

It  will  get  the  supplies  to  England  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  our  country  cut 
of  war  and  our  boys  from  being  sent  to 
fight  on  foreign  soil. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  foreign  soil  to  send 
them  to  now  on  which  a  landing  could 
be  made — even  if  we  were  to  declare  war. 

Congress  is  not  in  favor  of  going  into 
this  war;  the  American  people  are  not 
in  favor  of  going  to  war;  President  Roose- 
velt has  said  repeatedly  that  he  was  not 
in  favor  of  plunging  this  country  Into 
war. 

By  transferring  these  vessels  to  British 
registry,  as  we  understood  would  be  done 
when  we  passed  the  lend-lease  bill,  we 
can  give  Great  Britain  all  the  aid  possi- 
ble, short  of  war,  as  we  promised  we 
would,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  our 
country  out  of  the  European  conflict. 


Expression  of  View*  of  Two  Prominent 
Idaho  Residents  on  tke  International 
Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 


Wednesday.  May  7.  1941 


TWO   LHriTERS    FROM   IDAHO   RESIDENTS 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  ear- 
nest and  thoughtful  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, realizing  the  dangerous  and  serious 
consequences  of  the  course  being  followed 
by  our  Government  in  dealing  witn  na- 
tions at  war  in  Europe,  are  giving  words 
of  caution  and  advice  to  their  chosen 
representatives  and  through  them  to 
Congress  and  the  administration.  There 
are  presented  herewith  two  letters  from 
residents  of  the  State  of  Idaho  for  your 
especial  consideration: 

PARMA,  Idaho,  April  28,  1941. 
Hon.  CoMPTON  I.  White, 

Representative  from  Idaho, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  WnrrE:  Last  year  when  I  wrote 
to  you  about  employment  you  sent  such  kind 
and  prompt  replies  I  am  writing  this  time  on 
another  subject. 

Before  going  further,  I  want  to  say  we  are 
pleased  with  you  and  proud  of  the  stand  you 
have  taken  against  war.  Often  people  feel 
Congress  Members  are  tempted  by  big  money 
Interests  and  are  entirely  out  of  our  con- 
trol and  have  forgotten  us  soon  after  elec- 
tion day.  "Wars  make  rich  men  richer  and 
poor  men  poorer"  is  trite  but  still  true.  At 
this  time  war  could  benefit  only  our  lew 
financiers  and  manufacturers  who  make  up 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  American  people. 
Let  that  fraction  don  the  uniform,  pick  up 
the  pack,  shoulder  the  rifie  once.  Just  on» 
day,  and  see  how  long  war  lasU.   If»  not  they 
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who  fight.    It's  we  young  fellows.    Our  only 
reward  wo\ild  be  a  buUet  In  the  back. 

Mr.  White,  conscription  Is  all  right. 
Army  training  is  beneficial  in  many  ways. 
We  need  the  Army,  and  well  fight  willingly 
to  defend  America  here  at  home.  I'd  'Ike  to 
express  the  views  of  an  average  young  Ida- 
hoan.  I  have  attended  Lewlaton  and  Moscow, 
have  traveled  twice  to  the  east  coast,  visited 
Congress  last  svmuner  dtuing  conscription 
debate,  and  am  teaching  my  third  year  of 
grade  school  in  this  same  community.  I  am 
84.  single,  and  shall  be  Inducted  scon,  after 
the  close  of  my  school. 

Few  single  fellows  are  left,  as  so  many  of 
our  old  schoolmates  have  gone  off  to  National 
Guard  or  Army  camp.  This  is  done  wUlingly. 
but  it's  the  daily  papers,  radio,  movies,  and 
needs  of  propaganda  that  depress  us  and 
give  us  the  jitters.  Such  movies  as  Comrade 
X  Night  Train.  Arise,  My  Love,  and  Four 
Sons  disgust  and  insult  our  Intelligence. 
Lets  not  be  swept  away  or  even  swayed  by 
such  simple  attempts  and  the  same  old  slo- 
gans dressed  up  and  streamlined.  Many  are 
UBuming  the  attitude  of  living  for  tcda/. 
because  therell  be  no  tomorrow.  Cert.ainly 
If  war  comes,  there'll  be  no  future  for  us. 

For  months  it  seems  as  If  many  acts  of 
Congress  and  our  foreign  policy  h&^e  In- 
vited hatred  and  war  from  foreign  countries. 
Of  course,  were  not  pro-German  but  let's 
remember  England's  history.  Has  she  always 
loved  us.  Prance,  or  any  of  the  other  coun- 
tries she  does  this  year?  Today  John  Bull 
keepa  quiet  about  the  dark  account  of  con- 
quest which  built  the  empire. 

Democracy  can  still  work.  Lets  slam  on 
the  brakes  before  things  get  a  bit  worse 
here.  Please  vote  against  all  measures  which 
will  take  us  a  step  closer  to  the  brink.  Re- 
member the  only  ones  wanting  war  are  the 
very  few  who'll  become  rich.  The  re^it  of  us 
ere  dead  against  it.  It's  not  too  late  yet  to 
eave  us  from  disaster.  Stand  against  the  vide 
More  power  and  greater  success  to  you 
Hopeftxlly. 

DOMALO  B.  POTTXX. 

Grimes  Pass,  Idaho.  April  29,  1941. 
To  the  Members  of  the  now  convened  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States: 

Ocntuuczn:  I  think  It  about  time  that 
you  quit  your  shillyshallying  around  about 
this  war  business.  We.  ^he  people  of  the 
United  States,  were  led  into  a  European 
conflict  24  years  ago  this  month.  The  great 
cry  at  that  time  was  we  were  going  to  'save 
the  world  for  democracy."  If  that's  what 
weTe  had  the  last  twenty-odd  years,  let's  not 
get  ourselves  in  any  such  mess  again. 

Tou  gentlemen,  with  the  President,  ran  for 
office  laot  fall  on  the  platform  that  you  would 
do  your  utmost  to  keep  the  United  States  out 
of  war.  All  right;  you  have  passed  the  so- 
called  leaae-lend  bill  to  help  Britain.  Well 
enough.  Please  let's  manufacture  what  Brit- 
ain needs  and  let  ber  come  and  get  It.  Don't 
pleaae  tanctlon  any  laws  that  will  Jeopardize 
our  right  to  life  and  liberty  as  we  have 
known   It. 

Let  us  arm  ouraelTeB  on  land,  aea,  and  In 
the  air  to  such  an  extent  that  no  European 
power  or  combination  of  powers  would  dare 
•tart  an  tnvaslon.  We  can  and  will  do  tbat 
In  a  big  way  if  we  all  ptill  together. 

As  to  the  convoying  of  supplies  acroM  the 
oceans.  I  tee  nothing  but  danger  in  tbat. 
Tbe  one  tragedy  that  took  \u  into  the  other 
var  was  the  sinking  of  a  huge  passenger  liner 
that  had  a  cargo  of  munitions,  as  well  a* 
women  and  children. 

There  might  not  be  women  or  children 
Involved  in  a  convoy  tragedy,  though  there 
would  be  American  boys  that  we  could  111 
afford  to  lose.  So  don't  let's  have  any  of  that 
kind  of  business. 

Par  better  we  make  the  nipplles  and  give 
tbem  away  than  to  take  a  chance  on  losing 
one  boy's  life  in  transporting  the  goods  to 
Vhere  it  Is  needed. 

Should  the  time  arise  that  Britain  couldnt 
tran^wrt  the  supplies,  then-  we  will  ware- 


house them  and  use  them  over  on  this  side 
If  and  when  any  of  the  European  gangsters 
feel  lucky  enough  to  try  to  take  our  freedom 
away  from  vis.  We  have  always  defended 
ourselves  against  aggressors,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  aren't  more  able  now  to  do  so 
than  ever  before. 

During  the  other  Great  War  the  United 
SUtes  buUt  up  the  greatest  and  most  power- 
ful war  machine  the  world  has  ever  known- 
all  that  in  a  short  time.  We  have  the  same 
resources  now,  with  more  knowledge  and 
manpower  than  ever  before,  so  why  should 
we  fear  any  power  on  earth? 

Please  let  us  not  be  led  astray  by  this 
terrible  round  of  propaganda  and  war  hys- 
teria the  radio  and  newspapers  are  serving 
up  to  us  every  minute. 

I  am  a  man  in  my  early  forties  and  I  may 
never  be  called  into  training,  though  I  wish 
to  say  right  here  and  now  that  I  am  ready 
at  any  moment  to  fight  for  my  country 
against  an  invasion,  but  I'll  not  consent  to 
being  sent  to  foreign  lands  to  help  save  any- 
one else's  country. 

Remember,  gentlemen,  there  may  be  an- 
other election  a  few  years  hence. 

John  A.  Mnats, 
A  citizen,  a  voter,  and  a  layman. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  FROM 
CHARLES  F.  AND  RUTH  E.  MAPES,  OF 
CENTERBURG.  OHIO 


Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  by  Charles  F. 
and  Ruth  E.  Mapes.  of  Centerburg,  Ohio: 

CxNTERBtmc.  Ohio.  May  6,  1941. 
Mr.  Frankliw  D.  Roosevelt. 

Washington,  D.  C: 

As  an  American  mother.  I  expect  you  to 
keep  the  solemn  preelection  promise  which 
you  made  to  tis  that  you  would  not  send  our 
sons  to  fight  In  a  foreign  war  unless  attacked. 

But  before  election  you  did  not  tell  us  that 
all  provocations  and  Invitations  for  such  an 
attack,  including  convoying  by  our  Navy, 
would  be  given. 

Certainly,  a  true  American.  President  of  the 
greatest  and  grandest  country  on  earth,  would 
not  repudiate  his  word  to  American  mothers. 
On  this  May  11.  1941,  the  day  designated  as 
Mother's  Day  throughout  cur  cotjntry.  re- 
member your  promise  to  tbe  American 
fathers  and  mothers  and  that  your  third 
term  as  President  of  tbe  United  States  Is  due 
to  a  very  great  extent  to  this  promise.  We 
expect  you  to  keep  it.  as  God  Is  yotir  Judge. 

You  talk  about  making  every  place  In  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.  Ycu  remember  In 
the  debate  on  the  lease-lend  bill  that  some- 
one told  Mr.  Knox  that  was  why  the  last 
World  War  was  fought,  and  he  said  that  was 
jtist  a  shibboleth.  In  25  years  from  now, 
what  will  the  old  cry  be — another  shibboleth? 

The  fallvire  of  Mr.  Wilson  to  force  democ- 
racy upon  any  people  against  their  wish,  or 
inability  to  govern  themselves,  is  the  most 
potent  example  and  argtunent  why  we  should 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  dragged  Into  a 
second  experiment  of  this  kind. 


You  knew  when  you  promised  all-out  aid 
to  Britain  that  there  might  be  difBculty  in 
getting  It  there.  But  you  still  promised  no 
foreign  fighting  for  our  sons.  Better  the 
whole  $7,000,000,000  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  than  one  transport  of  American  sons. 

And  remember  we  the  common  people  fur- 
nish most  of  the  money  and  the  sons.  It 
doesn't  all  come  from  east  of  the  Alleghenles. 
How  many  of  the  men  v  ho  cry  war  will  go? 
How  many  of  them  went  in  the  last  World 
War?  How  many  of  them  have  sons  who 
will  go?  It  is  easy  to  advocate  war  if  some- 
one else  fights  it. 

So  Mother's  Day.  when  you  meet  your 
mother,  remember  your  promise  to  all  Ameri- 
can mothers. 

Charles  P.  and  RtJTH  E.  Mapes. 


"I  Am  an  American'' 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  J.  F.  T.  O'CONNOR 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  /Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
of  Hon.  J.  P.  T.  O'Connor.  United  States 
district  judge,  delivered  before  the  Los 
Angeles  Breakfast  Club  on  May  7,  1941, 
upon  the  occasion  of  a  meeting  devoted 
to  "I  Am  an  American"  Day: 

I  am  an  American.  What  does  it  mean? 
The  Lest  Colony;  the  memory  of  Virginia 
Dare,  first  white  child  of  English  parentage 
born  in  the  New  World  354  years  ago,  before 
the  Carolinas  were  christened;  the  early  set- 
tlement of  Virginia  and  the  romance  of  Capt. 
John  Smith:  the  Pilgrim  Fathers;  savage  In- 
dians; blizzards,  whispering  death;  saved  from 
ocean  peril  but  confronted  with  new  dangers 
on  land.  It  is  all  a  glorious  part  of  a  new 
nation's  birth.  A  century  had  passed  since 
the  stout  heart  of  a  sailor,  with  high  deter- 
mination and  great  faith,  had  plowed  the 
unfurrowed  waves  and  claimed  for  God  and 
his  country  a  new  land. 

The  early  settlers  met  unfriendly  red  men, 
and  the  very  soil  seemed  reluctant  to  yield 
subsistence — each  toll  of  the  bell  signaled 
the  departure  of  another  soul.  Did  some 
stand  on  the  bleak  shores  of  the  rockbound 
coast  and  attempt  to  penetrate  the  blue  haze 
of  the  ocean  mists?  Perhaps.  Did  the  mem- 
ories of  relatives  and  friends  moisten  the  eye? 
Perhaps.  But  here  were  compensations.  In 
their  darkest  hour  of  pain  and  hunger  they 
found  joy  in  tbe  realization  that  they  were 
freemen,  able  to  think  and  speak  and  act 
and  worahlp  God  as  their  conscience  dictated. 
There  was  purpose  In  It  all  beyond  tbe  petty 
understanding  of  men's  minds;  ages  ago.  even 
before  Mesopotamia  was  ruled  by  Hammu- 
rabi. 2.000  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
Sargon.  nearly  700  years  earlier,  ruled  from 
the  Persian  GiUf  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Peace  and  war,  war  and  peace,  as  one  civil- 
llzation  supplanted  another,  as  one  empire 
rose  and  fell  and  cities  were  bullded  and  de- 
stroyed, and  on  and  on  the  so-called  story 
of  civilized  man  was  written  In  blood  and 
tears.  In  triumph  and  defeat.  The  theater 
for  all  this  was  the  Old  World. 

In  the  pathway  of  the  setting  sim,  3.000 
miles  away,  was  another  world,  with  giant 
forests  and  mighty  rivers,  with  endless  plains 
richer  than  the  Nile,  and  majestic  mountains 
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crowned  with  snow.  Bason  and  buffalo,  fish 
and  fowl,  frtiits  and  wild  grain  in  abun- 
dance— a  veritable  paradise  on  earth.  Tell 
nie,  sage,  why  was  this  new  world  hidden  for 
so  many  centtiries  frpm  man?  My  own 
feeble  explanation  can,;  perhaps,  satisfy  only 
myself:  It  was  in  the  divine  plan  that  man 
sxiould  first  prove  his  Worthiness  to  this  in- 
heritance— that  the  bloody  battles  of  am- 
bitious kings,  where  people  were  his  pawns, 
should  be  fought  in  thte  Old  World  and  not 
In  the  New.  that  th^  fallacy  of  the  di- 
vine right  of  any  kind  to  rule  should  find 
its  urn  in  the  palaces  df  a  decadent  civillza- 
tlcn;  that  the  poisoned  weeds  of  intolerance 
and  race  hatred  should  bever  be  transplanted 
to  the  virgin  soil  of  the  land  beyond  the 
sea!  Here  a  new  race  ^as  to  arise — not  with 
a  single  origin,  but  frdm  the  blended  blood 
of  the  best  peopl»  from!  every  land  under  the 
sun.  Men  and  women^  with  a  new  destiny, 
bringing  from  their  owp  lands  only  the  finest 
fruits  of  their  civilizatijjn.  and  leaving  in  the 
ashes  of  the  fires  that  btirned  through  the 
centuries  the  hatreds  abd  the  Jealousies  that 
divided  a  people  anc*  destroyed  empires. 

Our  road  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
our  dream  and  destiny  has  been  strewn  with 
thorns  and  roses— nol  hing  great  was  ever 
achieved  without  sacrifice.  The  red-stained 
STOWS  of  Valley  Forge,  marked  by  the  shoe-  ] 
less  feet  of  Washington's  army;  the  courage 
ol  Barry,  father  of  thi  American  Navy,  and 
the  valiant  exploits  of  I  John  Paul  Jones  gave 
the  highest  evidence  J  that  the  new  Nation 
would  vindicate  the  hopes  of  Its  founders. 
When  Comwallis  waved  the  white  flag  at 
Yorktown  it  signaled  Ithe  defeat  of  the  Im- 
perial Army  and  the  j  triumph  of  American 
independence.  A  pebple  had  won  the  right  ^ 
to  live  as  a  free  nation 

With  the  costly^  victory  won.  the  process 
of  democracy  commeiiced  Its  test  under  a 
Constitution  which  carefully  protected  the  , 
people  against  the  wrongs  Inflicted  by  rulers  , 
upon  their  subjects.  The  fundamental  truth 
expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
that  "all  men  are  cr?ated  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  thei  •  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights;  thi  it  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  purs  lit  of  happiness,"  was. 
13  years  after  it  wai  written,  embodied  in 
the  Constitution  of  tae  United  States.  Un- 
der this  Constitution  we  have  grown  into  a 
mighty  nation  From  Thirteen  Colonies  we 
have  expanded  acres!  a  continent — our  flag 
floats  far  in  the  froz<  n  north  and  far  to  the 
west  where  the  lazy  tropical  waters  wash  tbe 
shores  of  otir  Island  lossesslons. 

One  hundred  and  flfty-two  years  marks  the 
span  of  cur  national  life  under  the  Pederal 
Constitution.    Durin;     that     period     nearly 
every  nation  in  the  world  has  changed  its 
form  of  government.    Tbe  absolutism  which 
we  believed  had  gone  forever  has  again  raised 
Its  ugly  head,  and  :nen  and  women  under 
Its  Jurisdiction  are  denied  the  right  to  speak 
or  to  write,  and  the  accident  of  birth  marks 
men   and   women   In   oflJcial   assassination. 
Into  the  peaceful  nel  jhborbood  fields  of  other 
cotmtrles  plunge  tleir  mechanized  engines 
of  death,  while  desiuction  rains  from  the 
heavens    and    from    under    tbe    sea.    Fear 
borers  over  every  b<me  in  Etu^cpe — any  mo- 
ment tbe  snakellke  hieing  of  a  bomb  may 
crash  tbe  roof— bttlt  chUdren  with  terror  in 
their  hearts  and  tears  to  tbelr  eyes,  huddled 
togetber  In  dark  uitferfround  passages,  are 
denied  tbe  rtgbt  10  ]»ormal  lives.    What  kind 
of  cltlaens  win  tbeli  f  ear-craad  minds  make 
at  tbem  tomorrcw? 

Again  tbe  tragedy  of  tbe  Old  Wc»ld— thank 
God  not  tbe  New.  It  Is  no  pleasant  task  to 
recreate  tbeae  Beeves  of  horror  to  your 
minds— yet  no  mere  realistic  method  presents 
Itself  to  make  dear  the  prcud  expresaton, 
'JI  am  an  American  "  We  appreciate  Its  rtf- 
niflcance  more  today  than  ever  before.  Tbe 
President  and  tbe  Congress  hare  asked  the 
Nation  to  dedicate  May  18  to  a  duller  ap- 
preciation of  the  vilue  of  American  dttaen- 
ebip.     Here   in   sminy  California  originated 
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the  idea  which  has  captivated  the  imagina- 
tion of  all  true  Americans.  Again  In  our 
famed  Hollywood  Bowl,  on  Sunday.  May  18, 
we  shall  witness  one  of  the  most  impressive 
patriotic  ceremonies  ever  held  tmder  southern 
skies.  I  acknowledge  to  the  great  number  of 
men  and  women  assembled  here  this  morn- 
ing and  to  those  listening  on  the  air,  my 
deep  appreciation  to  Edward  Arnold,  presi- 
dent of  I  Am  an  American,  and  to  Benjamin 
E.  Neal,  its  founder,  who  have  launched  this 
successful  movement. 

In  my  court  I  have  watched  the  expressions 
on  the  faces  of  hundreds  as  they  have  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States — 
a  tear  streak  down  the  faces  of  men  who 
would  be  firm  in  the  face  of  death — a  prayer 
from  the  lips  of  women  whose  memories  re- 
call less  fortunate  relatives  or  friends.  They 
have  suffered — they  know  what  it  means  to 
say.  "I  am  an  American." 

As  Americans  we  must  acknowledge  a  duty 
which  we  owe  to  aliens  who  come  to  cur 
shores  looking  forward  to  citizenship  in  this 
country.  The  I  Am  an  American  Foundation 
seeks  to  emphasize  this  duty  and  to  assist 
these  aliens  on  their  way  to  citizenship. 
There  are  4,677,839  registered  aliens  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time.  The 
I  Am  an  American  seeks  an  equal  number 
of  volunteer  good  neighbors  who  will  each 
take  one  of  these  foreign-bom  for  guidance, 
discussing  with  him  or  her  the  advantages  of 
our  free  democracy,  teaching  him  the  value 
of  citizenship  in  the  United  States,  instruct- 
ing him  in  the  history  of  our  p)eople. 

It  is  also  the  object  of  the  I  Am  An  Ameri- 
can Foundation  to  honor  native-born  citizens 
who  have  reached  voting  age  and  aliens  who 
have  received  their  final  naturalization  papers 
within  the  past  year,  impressing  upon  them 
the  seriousness  of  their  reFponsihility  as  ftill- 
fledeed  American  citizens  The  first  sentence 
in  article  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  section  1,  provides:  "All  per- 
sons born  or  naturalized  In  the  United  States, 
and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof,  are 
citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  and  of  the  State 
wherein  they  reside." 

This  shrine  of  friendship  is  indeed  a  fitting 
place  to  speak  upon  such  a  subject.    Here  the 
stranger  from  every  clime.  In  the  many  years 
since  this  organization  was  formed,  has  been 
made     welcome       Here     men     and     women 
strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship  and.  in  many 
Instances,  recement  the  broken  bonds.    The 
contribution  which  you  have  made  to  a  better 
understanding  between  all  classes  and  races, 
i   places  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  deeply  in  your 
1   debt.     High  honors  have  come  to  many  of 
your  members.     Many  have  served  in  high 
,   positions  in  the  counsels  of  our  Nation  and 
'    State   and  city.     Some  have   received   high 
'    honors  from  our  great  universities  and  col- 
leges, but  there  le  no  higher  honor,  and  there 
Is  no  greater,  more  Justifiable  beast  than  for 
a  man  or  a  woman  to  eay,  "I  am  an  American." 
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monopoly  order  with  respect  to  the 
broadcasting  chains.  I  feel  that  this  Is 
definitely  In  the  interest  of  free  com- 
munications. 

I  ask  leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  com- 
plimentary of  that  decision  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobd. 

(See  editorial  printed  on  request  of 
Senator  Norris.  p.  A219S.  Appendix  of 
the  Record.) 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  Pederal  Communica- 
tions Commission  for  Its  recent  antl- 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  made  on  April  30.  1941.  before 
the  Missouri  Chapter,  National  Post- 
masters' Association,  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.: 

Chairman  Nivert,  Postmaster  Graham. 
Mayor  Gage,  and  members  and  guests  of  Mis- 
souri Chapter,  National  Postmasters'  Assoc. a- 
tlon.  permit  me  first  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  courtesies,  which  are  so  characteristic 
of  Kansas  City  I  can  pay  this  thriving  city, 
located  midway  between  the  population  and 
geographic  centers  of  the  United  States  and 
in  the  very  center  of  the  agricultural  uni- 
verse, no  greater  compliment  than  to  refer 
to  it  as  a  magnified  and  enlarged  country 
town,  where  hospitality  and  friendllnefeb  pre- 
vail I  love  the  small  town  and  tlie  country, 
v.-here  life  is  real  and  where  the  dwellers  are 
neighbors  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  It 
Is  in  such  environment  that  big  men,  b.g  post- 
masters, like  "Boss"  Graham,  for  Kansas  City, 
and  Rufiu  Jackson,  for  St.  Louis,  are  pro- 
duced. Real  wotild  have  been  the  calamity 
had  all  otir  Hmaller  population  cenurs  grown 
Into  cities  ahcse  people  are  counted  in  mil- 
lions. 

Gathered  here  together,  as  we  are  thU 
morning  in  this  magnificent  building,  in  thia 
beautiful  municipal  auditorium,  we  meet  as 
friends  and  fellow  workera— postoxasters, 
Mlssotuiana,  Americans. 

I  speak  to  you  as  Missouri  poaUnastcrs.  I 
would  add  tbat  we  are  happy  to  have  distin- 
guished offlcUU  stich  as  Mr.  Jesse  M  Donald- 
son. Deputy  First  Assistant  Poatmaatar  Gen- 
eral, as  well  as  visitors  from  OMahoma.  Kan- 
eas.  and  Nebraska  Of  course,  too.  we  look 
forward  to  '.he  vuit  tomorrow  of  Postmastar 
General  Frank  C.  Walker. 

The  Postal  Service  repreaeots  the  mightlaM 
Implement  of  human  dnnocracy.  As  poat- 
macters.  you  are  direct  retnresentittlves  ut 
Uncle  Sam.  In  fact,  you  as  postmaster  la 
your  TlUagc.  town,  or  city  may  be  pracilcaUy 
tbe  only  Federal  official  with  whom  Ui«  peo- 
ple are  personally  acquainted.  So  it  behoovea 
you  not  only  to  give  service  but  to  give  that 

service  with  a  smile,  to  serve  all.  and  to  serve 
Impartially. 

Some    300   years    ago    tha    Postal    Scrvloa 

was  first  established  In  tbe  colonies.     Two 


Should  the  time  arise  that  Britain  couiant       not   aiiow    ourselves    w    oe    oraggea   uiw 
tnxisport  the  supplies,  then-  we  will  ware-  '  second  experiment  of  this  kind. 


richer  than  the  Nile,  and  majestic  mountains 
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hundred  years  ago  Benjamin  Franklin  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  at  Philadelphia  at  a  salary 
of  $3,000.  one-half  of  this  going  to  his  asso- 
ciates. Franklin  was  temporarily  fired.  It  be- 
ing charged,  not  that  he  read  post  cards,  but 
that  he  had  read  a  number  of  private  letters. 
Be  was  later  shown  to  be  innocent.  In  1775, 
when  Franklin  became  Postmaster  General, 
be  altered  his  frank  to  read  "B-Free-Frank- 
lln."  How  appropriate  seems  this  today, 
when  the  heart  desire  of  men  and  women 
everv-where  is  to  be  free. 

Speaking  of  freedom,  I  wonder  If  we,  >n 
the  busy  lives  that  we  lead,  give  sufficient 
thought  to  the  freedom  which  we  enjoy. 
Here  we  have  freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of 
assembly,  fieedom  to  listen  over  radio,  free 
speech,  free  elections.  We  are  free  to  read, 
comment,  and  criticize.  Always,  though,  and 
especially  at  a  time  like  this,  any  criticism 
should  be  constructive.  This  is  no  hour  ^o 
fan  the  fires  of  hate.  Rather  do  we  need 
to  teke  off  the  blind  bridles  of  creed,  class, 
politics,  and  whatever  else  might  divide  us, 
and  be  Americans  without  prefix  or  hyphen. 
But  I  have  digressed.  I  was  speaking  di- 
rectly to  you  as  postmasters.  You  and  I  are 
Federal  employees.  Your  place,  measured  by 
the  area  In  which  you  serve,  is  as  important 
as  mine  You  are  representatives  of  the 
greatest  and  best  Government  in  the  world. 
You  are  givers  of  service — yes.  and  keepers 
of  secrets  If  every  postmaster,  every  city 
or  rural  carrier,  were  to  tell  all  he  knows,  I 
am  afraid  that  more  "scraps"  would  be 
started  than  covUd  ever  be  stepped  and  the 
road  to  Reno  might  be  more  crowded  than 
now.  You  are  salesmen,  but  you  have  been 
warned  that  no  attempt  to  boost  sales  be 
made  near  the  end  of  the  year  when  Just  a 
small  addition  Is  needed  to  put  you  ever  the 
Increased  salary  mark. 

The  biggest  bargain  counter  in  all  our 
country  is  the  stamp  sale  window  In  any 
post  office.  Our  Postal  Service  is  not  only 
the  most  efficient,  but  it  gives  most  for  the 
money  Not  all  post-office  buildings  are  fire- 
proof, out  legislation  has  now  made  most 
postmasters  "fired-proof  " 

Some  cynic  once  said,  "A  successful  Con- 
gressman is  one  who  can  cause  a  post-office 
building  to  rise  where  only  a  rural  route 
existed  before."  This  Is  not  my  thought, 
much  as  we  appreciate  proper  Federal  bu.ld- 
Ings.  Success  Is  measured  by  service.  One 
of  the  most  far-reaching  services  that  I  have 
been  able  to  render  to  the  almost  300,000 
people  In  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  Missouri,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent. Is  In  making  possible  the  appointment 
of  efficient,  capable,  courteous  postmasters, 
who  Impartially  serve  all  patrons. 

Just  here  I  want  to  express  my  appiecia- 
tlon  of  the  many  postmasters  from  our  dls- 
-trlct  and  who  are  here  today,  not  only  to 
learn  and  to  enjoy  the  program  but  to  give 
to  our  own  Postmaster  Nlvert.  president  of 
the  State  association,  their  wholehearted 
•upport.  Surely  I  am  proud  of  our  post- 
mcsters.  I  like  that  word  "proud"  as  I  have 
beard  It  used  In  rural  regions,  where  a  vis- 
itor Is  greeted  with  the  salutation.  "I  am 
proud  to  see  you."  It  goes  well  with 
"I  reckon"  and  "you  all."  We  may  be  old 
fashioned,  but  we  are  not  too  finicky  to  be 
friendly. 

Delighted  as  I  am  to  see  such  a  large  rep- 
resentation of  postmasters  Ircm  our  district. 
I  am  especially  pleased  that  so  many  ladlrs 
are  present.  In  this  connection  It  might 
be  said  that  the  first  woman  postmaster  In 
the  United  States  was  a  Missourlan,  Mrs. 
Bichaid  Gentry,  of  Columbia. 

It  Is  great  to  be  a  Missourlan.  Great  is 
Missouri,  far  enough  north  for  hustle,  and 
far  enough  south  for  hospitality.  Missouri. 
daiigbter  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  other 
States  to  the  east,  is  the  mother  of  most 
States  to  the  west.  For  the  hardy  pioneer 
who  more  than  a  century  ago  Journeyed  west 
from  the  States  lying  along  the  Atlantic 
•oast,  Missouri  waa  the  stopping  place;    a 


little  later,  for  the  sons  and  grandsons  of 
these  same  citizens  who,  moved  by  the  spirit 
of  adventure,  pressed  toward  the  setting  sun, 
Missoxiri  was  the  starting  place.  From  our 
State,  roads,  here  dim  or  there  deep, 
stretched  like  the  fingers  of  one's  hands  and 
completely  covered  all  that  vast  trans-Mlssls- 
sippl  country  from  Oregon  to  Mexico.  Only 
a  few  miles  from  where  we  are  now  assembled 
once  stood  a  post  on  which  was  a  signboard 
reading,  "Oregon— 1.900  miles." 

Over  that  far  Northwest  trail  traveled  cara- 
vans made  up  of  as  brave  men  and  women 
as  ever  lived.  To  Santa  Fe.  700  miles  to  the 
southwest,  went  other  fearless  men.  That 
trail,  often  marked  by  shallow  graves  or 
bleached  bones,  told  a  story  o'  daring  and  of 
death.  It  was  from  Missouri  too.  that  81 
years  ago  the  Pony  Express  made  Its  Initial 
run  from  St.  Joseph  to  Sacramento.  From 
that  experiment  came  the  expression.  "The 
mall  must  go  through."     It  did;  It  ever  will! 

While  history  was  much  in  the  making  all 
over  Missouri,  It  seems  to  have  centered  In 
what  Is  known  as  the  Boone's  Lick  country, 
or,  as  some  of  us  mention  with  pride,  as 
Little  Dixie.  By  this,  please  do  not  under- 
stand that  I  am  making  any  reference  to  poli- 
tics, a  subject  absolutely  barred  when  post- 
masters get  together.  High  officials.  Includ- 
ing inspectors  present,  will  please  note. 

From  Howard  County,  where  Boone's  Lick 
Road  and  the  trail  to  the  far  Soutt:west  met. 
went  John  Becknel,  Kit  Carson,  the  latter 
guide  of  Fremont,  and  others  who  helped 
blaze  the  trail  westward.  From  Boone  County 
went  Colonel  Gentry  with  a  regiment  to  the 
Seminole  War.  From  the  western  part  of  the 
State  went  General  Doniphan,  who,  with  his 
men,  as  thoy  marched  to  Mexico,  set  an  all- 
time  long-distance  travel  mark. 

Not  only  have  Missourlans  been  pioneers, 
but  they  have  been  as  fearless  soldiers  as  the 
world  has  even  seen.  Of  2,361  battles,  en- 
gagements in  which  10  or  more  men  were 
killed  during  the  Civil  War.  244  were  fought 
In  Missouri,  as  was  the  Battlf;  of  Boonville. 
first  land  battle  of  the  war  between  the 
States.  In  that  frightful  fratlcldal  conflict, 
the  bitterness  of  which  has  long  smce  been 
"cast  into  the  all-forgetting  river,"  Missouri 
gave  to  the  Union  Army  47  percent  of  her 
fighting  men,  and  boys  In  their  tender  teens 
were  then  "fighting  men."  To  the  cause  of 
the  Confederacy,  Missouri  contributed  23  per- 
cent of  her  sons — 70  percent  of  Missouri's 
young  men  going  to  war  for  the  causes  which 
they  believed  to  be  right.  Twenty-odd  years 
ago  In  the  World  War  three  Illustrious  Mis- 
sourlans, Pershing,  Crowder,  and  Koontz, 
made  records,  needless  now  to  review. 

Advocates  of  peace,  for  which  all  Mis- 
sourlans now  fervently  pray,  our  people, 
when  In  defense  of  home  and  those  things 
dearer  than  life  itself,  are  not  afraid  to 
fight.  They  remember  that  even  the  word 
"pacifist"  ends  in  f-l-s-t. 

Yes;  we  are  thankful  as  Missourlans,  but 
more,  we  are  thankful  as  Americans.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  thankful  that  we  have  one 
Wendell  WlUkle.  one  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
and  only  one  Charles  Lindbergh.  Well  do  I 
recall  the  pride  I  once  felt  In  the  latter. 
It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  when  the 
Spirit  of  St  Louis  was  successfully  piloted 
across  the  Atlantic  by  "The  Lone  Eagle." 
Men  glory  In  the  daring  of  a  lone  eagle, 
its  solitary  flight  symbolizing  strength,  but 
the  perch,  peck,  and  peeve  of  a  rail  bird 
arouses  no  such  sentiments. 

A  short  time  ago  the  press  told  of  a  young 
man  who.  on  entering  the  military  service  of 
our  country.  w.\s  found  to  have  his  heart 
on  the  wrong  side.  A  day  or  two  ago  another 
man  whose  heart.  It  seems,  may  be  on  the 
wrong  side,  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  our  mili- 
tary service.    Time  marches  on. 

I  digress  to  suggest  that  because  of  the 
many  unfounded  rumors  coming  out  of  the 
National  Capital,  not  all  should  be  believed. 
For  instance,  any  report  that  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull,  natlvt  Tennesseean  and. 


In  my  opinion,  premier  statesman  of  the 
world,  Is  about  to  attempt  a  lone  flight 
across  the  Atlantic  may  be  branded  as  false. 

I  am  glad  that  we  have  In  this  assembly 
hall  today  the  most  beautiful  flag  in  all  the 
world.  It  Is  fitting  that  such  a  flag  of  red, 
white,  and  blue  should  float  over  every  Fed- 
eral building  In  the  Nation,  over  every 
schoolhouse  in  our  State,  and  that  the 
things  for  which  It  stands  should  be  treas- 
ured In  our  hearts  and  bullded  strong  in  our 
homes — homes  which,  after  all,  represent 
the  real  strength  of  the  Nation.  There  Is 
one  place,  though,  that  I  would  not  have 
our  flag  fly.  Somehow,  It  does  not  seem  ap- 
propriate that  It  should  be  displayed  over 
a  paciflst  camp  or  where  conscientious  ob- 
jectors find  refuge. 

We  may  honestly  and  sincerely  differ  as  to 
methods,  but  for  those  of  us  who  call  our- 
selves Americans  and  who  must  choose  be- 
tween dictatorship  and  democracy,  there 
should  be  no  serious  difference.  We  must  be 
Americans  In  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  be- 
lieving in  our  country  above  all  others.  I 
do  not  suspect  that  there  is  one  postmaster 
in  Missouri  whose  Americanism  is  to  be 
questioned.  However,  should  there  be  one 
lacking  in  loyalty,  he  should  quit  the  service  of 
Uncle  Sam.  This  view  holds  true  of  every 
,  public  official,  whether  constable  or  Congress- 
man, Justice  of  the  peace  or  President. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  as  postmasters,  as 
Missourlans,  and  as  Americans.  Perhaps,  you 
wish  to  have  me  say  something  of  what  Is 
going  on  In  Washington,  key  city  of  the 
world.  I  might  summarize  by  quoting  Will 
Rogers.  And  how  we  need  that  philosopher 
now,  need  him  to  use  his  good  natured  ridi- 
cule, need  him  to  poke  fun,  need  him  to 
philosophize  and  to  tell  the  truth  in  fearless 
Western  way.  Will  Rogers,  you  will  remem- 
ber, once  remarked  that  all  he  knew  was  what 
he  read  In  the  newspapers.  I  feel  that  this 
might  be  my  answer  to  your  question,  and 
possibly  I  should  add  a  limitation  to  the 
effect  that  I  do  not  know  all  that  I  read  in 
the  papers. 

The  Congress,  regardless  of  party,  is  united 
as  It  has  seldom  been.  Of  course,  decisions 
are  difficult  at  a  time  "when  old  paths  are 
lost  and  new  reads  perplex."  As  Abraham 
Lincoln  once  said,  "If  we  could  flrst  know 
where  we  are,  and  whither  we  are  tending, 
we  could  better  Judge  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  It." 

Most,  It  seems  to  me,  that  we  can  safely 
do  Is  to  hope  for  the  best  and  prepare  for 
the  worst,  prepare  to  meet  whatever  the  war- 
mad  dictators  of  the  world  may  attempt  to 
deal  out  to  us. 

These  are  dark  days  overseas,  difficult  days 
here.  This  is  no  time  for  doubt  or  discord. 
With  nations,  as  with  individuals.  God  in  His 
goodness  sometimes  takes  us  down  Into  the 
depths  so  that  looking  up  through  the  shad- 
ows we  may  see  the  stars.  In  times  of  trouble 
we  find  our  solace  and  our  strength.  Not 
only  do  we  need  military  preparedness,  but 
we  need  moral  preparedness. 

It  is  for  our  beloved  country  to  prove  that 
we  are  good  as  well  as  great.  Important  as  Is 
the  part  that  we  now  play,  more  Important 
will  be  our  leadership  when  comes  the  day, 
as  come  It  will,  when  world  sanity  has  been 
restored  and  the  dark  clouds  of  war  no  longer 
darken  the  skies. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  stress  how  vital  It 
Is  that  we  as  a  people  and  a  nation  keep  to 
the  right  course.  To  a  naval  observatory  went 
a  sea-bronzed  man.  carrying  with  him  a  small 
mahogany  box  bound  about  with  silver.  It 
was  the  ship's  chronometer.  The  captain 
was  taking  it  so  that  It  might  be  tested.  He 
realized  how  Important  It  was  that  compass 
and  chronometer  be  true.  The  slightest  de- 
ficiency might  send  his  ship  from  its  course, 
send  It  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  He  was 
thinking  not  of  himself  alone  but  of  his 
passengers  and  of  those  who  made  up  his 
crew.  If  so  important  were  the  Instruments 
of  guidance  and  safety  to  the  old  captain. 
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much  more  importam.  Is  It  that  we,  as  Indi- 
viduals and  as  Americans,  make  certain  that 
all  that  we  depend  uion  for  guidance  in  our 
course — a  course  which  may  determine  not 
only  the  direction  bit  the  continuance  of 


civilization — be  true, 
look  for  guidance  to 


We  do  well,  then,  to 
the  Master  who  set  the 


stars  in  the  far  firmament,   to  the   Master 


whose  measurements 


and  nights  but  endl<ss  ages 
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STATEMENT  BY  R.  J.  TIPTON.  OF  DENVER. 
COLO..  CONSULTING  ENGINEER,  BEFORE 
INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE OF  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 
OF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  cblorado-Big  Thompson 
reclamation  project  is  to  bring  each  year 
310,000  acre-feet  <if  water  from  the  west- 
ern slope  to  supp  ement  the  present  ex- 
isting but  inadeqijiate  water  supply  for  a 
region  on  the  eastern  slope  in  northern 
Colorado,  which  ikas  been  settled  for  ap- 
proximately 70  yfears.  As  incidental  to 
this  primary  purpose  there  will  be  de- 
veloped in  hydroelectric  plants  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  electric  power  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  fall  of  water  irom 
the  places  on  the  western  slope  of  Colo- 
rado where  the  v;ater  is  gathered  to  the 
places  on  the  eastern  slope,  where  it  will 
be  used  for  irrigation. 

At  the  hearing  on  this  project  held  on 
April  17,  1941,  before  the  Interior  De- 
partment subcommittee  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Mr.  R.  J.  Tipton,  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  consulting  engineer  for  Colorado 
Water  Conservation  Board  and  for 
Northern  Colorado  Water  Conservancy 
District,  was  one  of  the  witnesses.  His 
statement,  which  was  devoted  largely  to 
the  electric  power  features  of  Colorado- 
Big  Thompson  reclamation  project,  was 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Tipton.  Gentlemen,  I  will  hit  some  of 
the  high  spots.  In  order  to  make  my  testi- 
mony clear  to  the  committee  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  some  exhibits.  I  will  try  to  do  so  in 
such    a    manner    that    the    record    will    be 

straight.  w.  w   » 

There  are  two  additional  items  which  I 
want  to  mention  as  necessitating  the  early 
completion  of  this  project.  One  is  the  rapid 
Increase  in  the  installation  of  pvimplng  plants 
in  the  area  which  will  be  benefited  by  the 

project.  ,     ...     w     - 

Approximately  1.500  pumping  plants  have 
been  InstaUed  in  the  northern  Colorado  con- 
servancy district,  representing  an  Investment 
of  over  $2,000,000.  Most  of  these  plants  have 
been  Installed  during  the  last  decade  and  ad- 
ditional plants  are  being  placed  in  operation 
each  year.   These  plants  constitute  a  dupUca- 


tlon  of  capitol  expenditures  In  that  they  are 
intended  to  provide  relief  that  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  proj- 
ect.   The  relief  furnished  by  them,  however, 
will  not  be  permanently  effective,  nor  is  such 
relief  provided  for  the  territory  as  a  whole. 
The  water  supply  for  the  lower  South  Platte 
area    consists    largely    of    return   flow    from 
higher  lands  irrigated  on  the  river   and  its 
tributaries.     The  withdrawal  of  water  by  the 
pumps  already  Is  depleting  the  flow  of  the 
river  by  reducing   the  return  flow,  thereby 
depriving  many  canals  of  water  which  they 
have  formerly  diverted  under  their  old  decrees. 
This  situation  not  only  wUl  cause  large  losses 
of  money  but  may  lead  to  lengthy  and  costly 
litigation.    To   prevent   this   sittiatlon   from 
becoming  more  acute  by  the  Installation  of 
additional  pumping  plants  and  by  the  con- 
tinual   withdrawal    of    ground    water    which 
will  require  years  to  replace,  the  completion 
of  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  project  should 
be  accomplished  as  soon  as  poss'ble.  - 
The  next  major  Item  Is  power. 
This  project  will  generate,  as  a  byproduct, 
considerable  power.    The  demand  for  power 
In  the  region  which  wUl  be  served  by  the 
project  has  been  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate. 
I  will  illustrate  by  outlining  the  condition 
with  respect  to  the  largest  utility  system  In 
the  area,   the  central  system  of  the  Public 
Service  Co.  of  Colorado. 

The  Installed  capacity  of  that  system  on 
January  1.  1942,  will  be  165,500  kUowatts. 
The  capacity  available  for  the  continuous 
generation  of  power,  after  allowing  for  re- 
serve, will  be  136.500  kilowatts.  The  demand 
last  year  was  about  105,000  kilowatts. 
Twelve  thousand  kilowatts  will  be  added  by 
the  new  small-arms  mvmitlons  plant  uear 
Denver,  bringing  the  demand  to  about  117- 
000  kilowatts.  The  demand  Is  increasing 
normally  at  the  rate  of  about  7,500  kilowatts 
a  year.  This  does  not  include  probable  in- 
creases which  may  result  from  additional 
defense  industries. 

Mr.  Sheppaed.  What  Is  Justlfjrlng  the  In- 
crease other  than  the  munitions  plant  that 
you  have  Just  referred  to? 

Mr.  Tipton.  Just  the  natural  increase  In 
the  load  In  the  area,  both  In  the  domestic 
load  and  In  the  agricultural  load. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Has  that  been  made  possible 
or  accentuated  by  new  distribution  lines? 

Mr.  Tipton.  Yes;  to  some  extent.  A  large 
number  of  rural  electrification  projects  also 
are  being  constructed  in  the  area  served  by 
this  system.  The  per  capita  use  of  energy 
In  Colorado  Is  lower  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  Intermountaln  re- 
gion it  is  1.153  kilowatt-hovu-s  per  capita  per 
year,  and  in  Colorado  it  Is  642  kilowatt-hours 
per  capita  per  year,  and  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
Is  941  kilowatt-hotirs  per  year.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  the  per  capiU  use 
In  Colorado  will  Increase  materially.  The  use 
of  customers  under  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  systems  should  be  greater 
than  that  of  urban  users,  due  to  the  opera- 
tion of  pumps  and  various  types  of  farm 
machinery. 

Mr.  LiAVT.  There  is  no  question  in  your 
mind  that  even  if  this  project  should  be 
greatly  accelerated,  as  has  been  here  sug- 
gested, the  region  will  absorb  the  power 
that  wlU  be  generated  there? 

Mr.  Tipton.  I  wUl  go  further  than  that. 
The  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that  if  con- 
struction of  the  project  Is  not  accelerated 
additional  steam  capacity  wiU  have  to  be 
constructed  In  that  area  in  addition  to  the 
capacity  which  Is  behag  constructed  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Leavy.  There  Is  no  contract  In  exist- 
ence contracting  this  power  away  to  private 
uUlitles  operating  in  that  region,  and  there 
is  no  plan  on  foot  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Tipton.  No.  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 
There  are  no  contracts  and.  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  negotiations.  I  am  quite  sure  that  that 
is  true. 


Mr.  Leavt.  In  other  words,  this  project  is 
not  in  any  way  being  constructed  In  order 
to  increase  the  amount  of  electrical  energy 
that  the  private  utilities  may  need  for  dis- 
tribution? 

Mr.  Tipton.  No.  sir.  The  byproduct  of  the 
project  wUl  be  considerable  electrical  energy, 
and  there  will  be  a  need  for  that  energy  in 
the  area,  no  matter  how  fast  the  construction 
of  the  project  is  accelerated.  By  the  time  the 
first  plant  goes  into  operation  in  1943  there 
will  be  an  Immediate  demand  for  the  energy 
generated  by  It.  As  soon  as  the  tunnel  under 
the  Continental  Divide  can  be  completed,  as- 
suming the  most  rapid  rate,  there  wiU  be 
need  for  the  power  generated  by  the  first 
power  plants  on  the  eastern  slope.  There  18 
no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Leavt.  And  If  the  local  people  want 
that  power  as  public  power,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  picture  that  wovild  in  any  way  Inter- 
fere with  that  desire? 

Mr.  Tipton.  Nothing  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Catteb.  Are  any  private  companies  dis- 
tributing within  that  area  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Tipton.  Yes.  sir.    The  Public  Service 
Co.  of  Coloiado  has  the  largest  system  In  the 
area.    It  Is  the  system  which  I  Just  described. 
Mr.   Cahteh.  Have   they   made   application 
for  any  of  this  power:  do  you  know? 
Mr.  TiPTCiN   I  do  not  think  so. 
Mr.  Cartek.  They  have  plenty  of  power  of 
their  own? 

Mr.  Tipton.  They  are  Installing  a  new  unit 
of  25,000  kilowatts  at  the  present  time  In 
order  to  take  care  of  the  increased  load.  They 
will  be  on  the  ragged  edge  again  in  1943, 
when  the  first  project  plant,  on  the  western 
slope,  is  scheduled  to  go  into  operation.  By 
1945  the  power  which  wlU  be  generated  by 
the  first  plant  of  this  Colorado-Big  Thomp- 
son reclamation  project,  which  Is  on  the 
western  slope  and  does  not  depend  upon  the 
tunnel,  will  all  be  absorbed  and  additional 
power  will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Sheppaed.  Mr.  Tipton,  as  an  expert  In 
your  profession,  what  are  the  private  utilities 
within  the  area  to  which  you  refer  doing  to 
step  up  their  ability  to  produce  and  pick  up 
the  slack  at  this  time,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  TmoN.  As  mentioned,  the  largest  com- 
pany in  the  area  is  constructing  an  additional 
unit  of  25.000  kilowatts  steam  capacity. 

Mr.  Sheppabd.  In  other  words,  the  competi- 
tive field  is  wide  open  for  any  investing  cap- 
ital which  sees  fit  to  go  along  and  produce 
and  take  eare  of  the  requirements? 
Mr.  Tipton.  There  are  no  restrictions  at  all. 
Mr.  Sheppard.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Rich.  Do  you  think  the  Government 
at  any  time  would  have   to  construct   any 
steam  plants  there  to  aid  and  assist  in  thl« 
project? 

Mr.  Tipton.  No.  sir.  Personally  I  sincerely 
hope  that  that  never  will  be  the  case. 

In  order  to  make  that  clear.  Congressman 
Rich,  I  want  to  refer  to  this  particular  graph 
( Indicating  I ,  which  shows  the  situation  from 
1902  to  1940.  It  shows  the  amount  of  power 
which  this  project  would  have  generated 
within  that  period. 

These  years  embrace  the  lowest  period, 
1934  to  1935.  of  water  supply  since  at  l^t 

1850.  ^  .  ^ 

Taking  the  energy  that  can  be  generated 
during  this  period  of  lowest  water  supply 
as  a  measure,  about  720.000,000  kUowatt- 
hours  of  firm  power  per  annum  can  be  gen- 
erated by  aU  project  power  plants.  This  ia 
m  addition  to  the  energy  required  for  p\unp- 
Ing  at  Granby  pumping  plant. 

Now,  it  might  be  argued  by  some  that  It 
would  be  desirable  to  put  In  a  steam  plant 
to  firm  all  energy  to  that  qtiantlty  which  can 
be  generated  during  periods  of  high  run-off. 
I  think,  however,  anyone  can  readily  see  from 
the  graph  it  would  be  uneconomic  to  put  a 
plant  in  that  would  be  used  for  only  such  a 
short  time  during  this  long  time  period. 

Mr.  Shzppard.  Again  asking  you  In  your  re- 
strictive position  as  a  professional  man,  having 
a  pretty  complete  understanding  of  electrical 
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unit  production.  If  you  found  that  the  water 
resources  in  that  area  were  not  there  In  vol- 
ume enough  to  Justify  a  flrm-load  require- 
ment, then  as  a  technical  man  what  would 
be  recommended  to  pick  up  the  slack  neces- 
•ary  to  produce  the  total  required  load? 

Mr.  Tipton.  I  think  this  project  can  dove- 
tail In  with  existing  steam  plants  and  make 
a  very  excellent  set-up  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Naturally,  as  long  as  you 
have  the  water  power  that  Is  the  proper  com- 
modlt}'  to  use. 

Mr.  Tipton.  The  energy  during  the  Infre- 
quent periods  of  exceptionally  low  water  sup- 
ply can  be  firmed  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  use  cf  olT-peak  steam  energy  from  exist- 
ing plants  which  will  be  Interconnected  with 
the  project. 

Mr.  Rich.  As  an  electrical  engineer  you 
would  not  try  to  put  the  peak  to  the  point 
that  ycu  would  always  have  steam  to  make 
It  a  flrm-pKJwer  project,  would  you? 

Mr.  Tipton.  That  is  an  economic  problem 
on  each  individual  project.  I  do  not  believe 
the  construction  of  a  steam  stand-by  plant 
would  be  economical  for  this  project. 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  You  would  only  vise  that 
In  the  case  of  an  emergency. 

Mr.  TiFTON.  Yes.  And  there  will  be  sufB- 
eieat  existing  steam  capacity  Interconnected 
With  the  project  to  serve  that  purjwse. 

Mr.  Leavt   How  many  months  of  the  year 
— »ou.'d  you  be  taking  water  for  Irrigation  pur- 
poees? 

Mr.  Tiptcn.  Water  for  this  purpose  would 
be  used  about  3  months  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Iaavt.  And  the  other  9  months  it  would 
flow  across  the  Continental  Divide  for  power 
purposes?     ' 

Mr.  Tnrrow.  It  will  be  used  for  power  pvir- 
pcses  for  the  entire  12-mcnth  period  and 
stored  during  the  9-month  period  to  be  re- 
leased for  Irrigation  purposes  during  the 
t-montb  period. 

Mr.  Leavt.  Then  actually  that  water  would 
flow  across  the  Divide  for  12  months  In  the 
year. 
Mr.  Tipton.  Yes.  sir. 

This  I  indicating  I  chart  shows  the  esti- 
mated flow  through  the  tunnel  by  months 
from  1902  to  date. 

Mr  FiTZPATKicK.  What  would  tx  the  capac- 
ity of  Grand  Lake  there,  what  amount? 

Mr  Tipton.  It  is  estimated  an  average  of 
tlO.OOO  acre-feet  of  water  per  year  will  be 
diverted  from  the  western  to  the  eastern 
•lope. 

Mr.  Ftrpatrick.  In  the  case  of  a  dry  sea- 
•on  how  long  would  that  last? 

Mr  Tipton.  In  a  very  dry  season  there 
may  be  a  remaining  shortage  up  to  200,000 
acre-feet  for  adequate  irrigation  of  district 
lands. 

Mr  PrtzPATUcx.  Are  you  going  over  on  the 
•ast  side  of  the  Rockies  to  store  the  water? 
Mr.  Tipton.  Yes,  sir.  As  part  of  the  »54.- 
OOO.OCO  project  there  are  proposed  to  be  con- 
structed three  reservoirs  on  the  east  slope. 
In  addition  there  are  numerous  reservoirs 
owned  by  private  companies  which  will  be 
beneficiaries  of  the  project,  in  which  reser- 
voirs some  of  the  water  can  be  stored. 

Mr.  FrrzPATHicK.  They  are  very  small.  I 
■vl^xtse? 

Mr.  Tipton.  They  are  small,  but  moat  of 
them  have  some  reserve  capacity.  They  are 
•mall  as  Individuals,  but  taken  In  the  aggre- 
gate they  represent  appreciable  capacity^ 

Mr.  FiTZPATaicK.  At  the  present  time  there 
li  quite  a  scarcity  of  water. 
Mr.  Tipton.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Pitzpatrick.  In  those  privately  owned 
reservoirs? 

Mr.  Tipton.  Yes,  sir;  that  Is  true. 
Mr.  CAxmt.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  we  have 
the  witness  outline  that  map?  I  think 
he  understands  It  thoroughly,  and  I  won- 
der If  the  committee  wants  to  listen  to 
blm  explain  It  tor  a  few  minutes. 

The  CHAiaifAN.  He  can  do  It  briefly.     We 
4o  not  want  to  waste  any  time. 
Mr.  Tipton.  I  can  do  it  very  briefly. 


I  want  to  refresh  the  recollection  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  on  some  of 
the   major   features   of   the   project. 

The  main  featiue  of  the  project  consists 
of  the  13-mlle  tunnel,  which  will  divert 
water  from  the  western  slope  to  the  eastern 
slope. 

The  main  storage  unit  Is  Granby  Reser- 
voir on  the  western  slope,  which  will  have 
a  capacity  of  something  over  400.000  acre- 
feet.  It  will  regulate  the  entire  run-off 
of  the  basin  tributary  to  the  reservoir. 

The  water  will  be  pumped  from  that 
reservoir  to  another  small  reservoir  situated 
at  Shadow  Mountain  from  which  the  water 
will  flow  directly  to  the  tunnel.  The  aver- 
age pump  head  will  be  about  130  feet. 
Granby  Reservoir  can  regulate  the  water 
In  such  a  way  as  to  permit  a  uniform  de- 
livery through  the  tunnel.  The  water  will 
be  transported  through  the  13-mlle  tunnel 
and  thence  through  five  power  plants  down 
to  the  mouth  of  what  Is  called  Big  Thomp- 
son Canyon. 

After  passing  through  the  power  plants 
the  water  will  be  stored  In  three  reservoirs 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  foothills.  From 
these  reservoirs  the  water  will  then  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  lands  which  need  the  water 
for  supplemental   Irrigation. 

As  an  essential  part  of  the  project  there 
Is  a  152.000  acre-foot  reservoir  on  Blue  River, 
a  tributary  of  the  Colorado  River,  which  Is 
used  for  replacement  purposes  and  the  gen- 
eration of  power.  This  reservoir  wil"  protect 
present  and  future  uses  on  the  western  slope. 
I  should  like  to  discuss  new  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  a  logical  construction  schedule  for 
the  project  In  order  to  support  our  conten- 
tion that  there  should  be  appropriated  more 
than  $3,000,000  a  year  for  the  project.  The 
bottleneck,  of  course,  is  the  13-mile  tunnel. 
The  construction  of  that  item  can  be  com- 
pleted by  the  middle  of  1945.  At  the  present 
rate  of  construction  It  could  be  completed 
sooner.  The  tunnel  Is  being  driven  from 
both  portals  at  a  present  rate  of  about  90  feet 
per  day.  It  Is  estimated  about  18.000  feet 
will  have  been  driven  by  June  30,  1941.  To 
complete  the  driving  of  the  remaining  51.000 
feet  by  January  1.  1945.  would  require  a  rate 
of  only  40  feet  per  day  or  20  feet  at  each 
heading.  However,  we  have  fixed  as  a  logical 
completion  date  for  the  tunnel  the  middle  of 
1945.  In  order  that  the  project  can  be  used 
at  the  time  the  tunnel  Is  completed,  other 
units  must  be  started  at  once.  The  most 
Important  of  these  Is  Granby  Reservoir.  This 
reservoir  will  be  required  to  permit  the  diver- 
sion of  the  full  amount  of  project  water 
through  the  tunnel.  Construction  of  this 
reservoir  will  require  about  3  years.  It  should 
be  completed  In  sufficient  time  to  store  1 
year's  run-off  prior  to  completion  of  the  tun- 
nel so  that  water  will  be  available  to  divert 
through  the  tunnel  Immediately  when  It  is 
completed. 

Therefore,  construction  of  this  reservoir 
should  start  this  year  In  order  that  this  can 
be  done,  and  that  work  can  be  prosecuted  In 
such  a  manner  that  It  shall  be  completed  1 
year  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  tunnel. 

To  accomplish  this  and  also  to  carry  lij  ex- 
peditiously the  work  at  the  tunnel  and  at 
Green  Mountain  Reservoir  $5,000,000  should 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1942. 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK.  Has  the  necessary  land 
been  secured  over  to  the  western  side  for 
Grand  Lake? 

Mr.  Tipton.  Yes;  many  Items  of  rights-of- 
way  have  been  secured  and  additional  items 
are  being  secured. 

Mr.  Fttzpatrick.  There  is  no  hold-up  on 
that.  Is  there? 

Mr.  Tipton.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  hold-up 
on  the  rights-of-way. 

The  construction  schedule  for  1942  just 
described  Is  the  minimum  desirable.  This 
[indicating  chart]  Indicates  our  opinion  of 
a  desirable  construction  schedule  through 
the  fiscal  year  1945.  It  shows  Granby 
Reservoir  starting  this  year  and  being  com- 


pleted 1  year  prior  to  the  time  the  tunnol 
Is  to  be  completed.  Many  otner  units  cf 
the  project  could  be  started  this  year  nnd 
It  would  be  desirable  to  start  them,  but 
that  would  require  considerable  sums  of 
money.  In  order  to  take  care  of  the  min- 
imum desired  schedule  $5,000,000  will  be 
required    during    the    fiscal    year    1942. 

I  think  that  Is  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless 
there  are  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask. 
Mr.  Rich.  May  I  Just  ask  you  this  one 
question:  What  io  you  figure  the  whole 
sum  total  cost  of  this  project  is  going 
to  be? 

Mr.  Tipton.  The  cost  Is  estimated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  be  $54,288,000. 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK.  All  of  which  Is  reim- 
bursable to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Tipton.  Yes.  sir.  Every  dollar  of  It  is 
to  be  reimbursed  through  the  sale  of  water 
to  the  Irrigators  and  through  the  sale  of 
electrical  energy. 

Mr.  Leavt.  And  that  part  charged  to  the 
generation  of  electrical  energy  would  be  re- 
paid with  interest,  I  understand. 
Mr.  Tipton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Leavt.  That  allocation  has  not  yet 
been  made. 

Mr.  Tipton.  Repayment  of  the  cost  al- 
located to  power  Is  assumed  to  te  made  in 
40  years  with  3-percent  interest. 

Mr.  Leavt.  This  committee  has  had  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
a  program  that  Is  an  Impossible  program 
when  this  money  has  to  come  out  of  the 
revolving  fund. 

Your  appropriation  calls  for  $4,428,000  for 

the  fiscal  year   1943.  and   $8,000,000   for  the 

fiscal  year  1944,  $11,000,000  for  the  nscal  year 

1945,  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1946. 

Mr.  Tipton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Leavt.  So  unless  there  Is  some  legis- 
lation to  take  major  projects  like  this  out 
from  under  the  reclamation  revolving  fund 
this  project  cannot  be  completed  as  out- 
lined. 

Mr.  Tipton.  That  Is  correct,  sir 
And  to  consummate  the  logical  construc- 
tion program  which  we  think  should  be  pur- 
sued, there  will  be  required  during  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  1942,  $5,125,000;  in  1943. 
$9,940,000;  In  1944,  $10,615,000;  and  in  1945, 
$9,718,000.  Even  these  sums  v/111  not  com- 
plete the  project,  but  sufficient  features  will 
have  been  completed  to  permjt  diversion  of 
water  to  the  eastern  slope  and  the  generation 
of  some  power. 

Mr.  Pitzpatrick.  Unless  that  money  Is  in 
the  revolving  fund  at  the  present  you  would 
not  get  that  amoimt? 

Mr.  Tipton.  No.  And  It  would  take  years 
to  complete  the  project,  during  which  time 
the  large  crop  losses  would  continue,  and 
considerable  additional  steam  capacity  would 
be  Installed  In  the  area  to  sujiply  demands 
which  otherwise  could  be  taken  care  of  by 
project  power  plants.  The  Government  also 
would  have  large  sums  of  money  tied  up  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time  before  repay- 
ment could  start. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I  understand  you  have  been 
familiar  with  the  electrical  Industry  within 
the  area  which  we  have  been  discussing  over 
a  long  period;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Tipton.  To  some  extent.  I  am  not  so 
familiar  with  that  as  I  am  with  water 
matters. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Do  you  know  of  your  own 
knowledge  as  to  how  far  behind  the  demand 
In  that  area  the  operating  utilities  are  and 
how  long  they  have  been  behind  tl^e  demand? 
Mr.  Tipton.  I  can  show  that  graphically 
by  this  chart  [consulting  chart).  This  starts 
in  1915.  This  shows  the  instelled  capacity 
( indicating  1. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  For  the  purpose  of  the  rec- 
ord would  you  kindly  call  out  the  installed 
capacity,  because  the  ordinary  indication 
does  not  reproduce  in  the  record? 
Mr.  Tipton.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 
The  following  gives  the  Installed  capacity 
of,  and  demand  on  the  central  system  of  the 
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Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado  lor  each  fifth 
year  since  1915,  as  read  from  the  graph. 


Year 


1015 

itao- 

1»3S 

1«30 ~— 

19S5 1 

IMO 


Installed 
capacity 
kilowatts 


49.000 
6U.  1100 
7!j.000 
96,000 
«S,000 
130,000 


Demand 
kilowatts 


80,000 
40,000 
66,000 

70,000 

72,000 

104,000 


Underwater  Carriers 


I  do  not  believe  they  have  been  behind 
the  demand,  but  they  have  been  on  the 
ragged  edge  several  times. 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  Would  not  there  be  a 
greater  demand  for  power  if  it  was  cheaper? 

Mr.  Tipton.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Pitzpatrick.  And  you  cut  the  rate? 

Mr.  Tipton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PrrzpATEicK.  Do  you  suppose  there 
will  be  a  lower  rate  when  this  is  finished? 

Mr.  Tipton.  That  is  conjectural.  The  cost 
of  generation  of  project  energy  will  be 
cheaper  than  the  cost  of  steam  energy. 

Mr.  Pitzpatrick.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
cheaper  power. 

Mr,  Tipton.  It  wUl  cost  a  little  over  3 
mills  at  the  wholesale  market. 

Mr.  Pitzpatrick.  What  Is  the  average  you 
pay  now  per  kilowatt? 

Mr.  Tipton.  It  costs  about  6  mills  to  gen- 
erate it  by  steam. 

Mr.  Pitzpatrick.  Haven't  you  any  Idea  in 
the  region  what  it  costs  now? 

Mr.   TtPTON.  The   present  residential   rate 
in    Denver.    Colo.,    is    as    follows    for    the 
monthly  use  indicated: 
Monthly   use,   kilowatt-hours,   and   rate   in 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour 

Cents 

25 6  00 

100 3  80 

250 2.  72 

Mr.  Rich.  As  an  engineer  In  flgxiring  out 
the  cost  of  power  so  far  as  the  Government 
is  concerned  you  advocate  the  whole  sum 
total  cost  of  all  this  engineering  work  to  be 
set  up  as  a  principal  sum  and  then  figure 
the  rest  of  the  cost  to  the  Government  for 
the  construction  of  this  project? 

Mr.  Tipton.  Yes;  plus  interest. 

Mr.  Rich.  Certainly;  but  all  over  it  and  all 
other  charges  of  every  kind. 

Mr.  Tipton.  Yes;  all  charges.  Including  en- 
gineering and  overhead  and  the  Bxireau  of 
Reclamation  charges,  are  carried  in  as  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  project.  The  cost  of  gen- 
erating and  delivering  the  energy  is  made  up 
of  the  sum  of  the  following:  First,  annual 
repayment  and  interest  at  3  percent  on  that 
portion  of  cost  of  the  project  allocated  to 
power;  second,  one-half  of  the  annual  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  joint  features; 
third,  the  annual  operation  and  maintenance 
expense  of  the  power  plants  and  power  canals; 
and,  fourth,  the  anntial  depreciation  of  the 
power  features. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  That  has  already  been  done 
in  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Tipton.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rich.  The  same  as  on  a  private  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  Tipton.  Yes,  sir;  with  one  exception. 
It  is  contemplated  the  entire  cost  of  the 
project  will  be  recovered  In  40  years  and  the 
project  win  be  in  100  percent  condition  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  The  gentleman  stated  that 
that  has  been  done  in  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Rich.  We  are  hoping  they  are  going  to 
continue  it;  that  is  the  only  thing.  He,  as 
an  engineer,  has  suggested  that  they  will  do 
It,  but  wUl  they  do  it? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

Of  CONNECTTCtTP 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  8. 1941 


LffTTEH  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  FROM  SIMON 
LAKE 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when- 
ever Simon  Lake  says  anything  about 
underwater  carriers  and  vessels  he  com- 
mands respect,  for  his  name  is  indissolu- 
bly  linked  with  subsurface  construction 
and  inventions.  We,  in  Connecticut,  are 
proud  that  he  has  a  laboratory  in  cur 
State  and  I  take  this  chance  to  present 
his  views  on  a  subject  that  is  certainly  in 
the  forefront  today. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  made  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  one  of  the  bridge- 
heads of  our  foreign  policy  there  is  in  his 
suggestion  a  manifest  evidence  of  the 
Inventive  progress  of  our  people.  While 
Nazi  Germany  has  developed  aircraft 
into  its  tremendous  lethal  power  and 
England,  the  master  of  the  surface  waters 
for  a  longer  time  than  any  one  other 
nation,  has  displayed  her  versatility  in 
surface  resilience,  the  versatility  in  the 
submarine  has  been  blessed  by  American 
Ingenuity. 

Have  we  made  the  most  of  it  or  have  we 
neglected  our  opportunity  in  the  compla- 
cent attitude  of  those  who  have  shackled 
our  merchant  marine  and  destroyed  the 
historic  developments  of  a  century  of 
progress?  Whatever  the  answer  is  on 
these  questions  there  can  be  no  contro- 
versy about  our  duty  to  examine  this 
famous  man's  proposal. 

He  is  famous,  as  his  sketch  from  the 
Who's  Who  of  1940  shows: 

Lake,  Simon,  naval  architect,  mech.  engr.; 
b.  Pleasantville,  N.  J..  Sept.  4.  1866;  s.  John 
Christopher  and  Miriam  M.  (Adams)  L.;  ed. 
Clinton  Liberal  Inst.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  and 
Franklin  Inst.,  Phlla.;  m.  Margaret  Vogel,  of 
Baltimore,  June  9,  1890.  Inventor  of  even- 
keel  type  of  submarine  torpedo  boats;  built 
first  experimental  boat  1894;  built  Argonaut 
1897  (first  submarine  to  operate  successfully 
in  the  open  sea) ;  has  designed  and  built  many 
submarine  torpedo  boats  for  U.  S.  and  foreign 
countries;  spent  several  years  in  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  E^ngland  designing,  building,  and 
acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  construction 
of  submarine  torpedo  boats.  Also  inventor 
submarine  apparatus  for  locating  and  recover- 
ing sunken  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  subma- 
rine apparatus  for  pearl  and  sponge  fishing, 
heavy-oil  Intemal-combiistion  engine  for 
marine  ptirposes,  etc.  Pres.  the  Lake  Subma- 
rine Co.,  the  Lake  Engineering  Co.,  Merchant 
Submarine  Co.,  Lake  Submarine  Salvage  Cor- 
poration, Industrial  Submarine  Corporation, 
Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.  (also  consulUng  engi- 
neer). Member  Society  Naval  Architects  and 
Marine  Engrs.,  Am.  Soc.  M.  E..  Am.  Soc.  Naval 
Engrs.  Instn.  of  Naval  Architects  (London), 
Soc.  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America,  Sec. 
Colonial  Wars,  S.  A.  R.  Maaon.  Clubs:  Engi- 
neers (New  York):  Algonquin  (Bridgeport, 
Conn.)     Home:  Mllford,  Conn. 


Mat  6,  1941. 
Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

President  of  the  United  States. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  A  great  political 
controversy  Is  now  raging  whether  the  United 
States  should  use  its  naval  vessels  to  guard 
convoys  of  merchant  craft  carrying  products 
to  Great  Britain.  The  final  decision  on  this 
question  may  mean  peace  or  war  for  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  have,  on  numerous  occasions,  recom- 
mended the  use  of  submarine  cargo-carrying 
vessels,  by  means  of  which  products  may  bo 
transported  from  this  country  to  England, 
without  danger  from  the  German  submarine 
blockade,  and  without  committing  any  un- 
neutral act  under  the  established  rules  of 
International  law.  I  am  generally  given 
credit  for  having  contributed  very  largely  to 
the  development  of  the  submarine  and  I  have 
been  engaged  in  the  designing  and  con- 
struction of  submarines  for  more  than 
50  years.  I  know  that  the  building  and 
operation  of  such  vessels  is  practical  and  no 
one  entitled  to  be  called  a  submarine  expert 
has  ever  contradicted  this  statement.  That 
It  is  feasible  is  indicated  by  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  to  me  from  the  State 
Department  under  date  of  December  4.  1939. 
quoting  the  Navy  Department  and  the  Marl- 
time  Commission: 

"I  am  also  In  receipt  of  a  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 24.  1939,  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission,  in 
which  he  suggests  that  you  be  informed  that 
the  'merchant  cargo-carrying  submarine  In 
question,  whUe  beyond  doubt  an  engineering 
possibility,  cannot  be  considered  an  efficient 
cargo-carrying  vessel.  This  is  because  of  the 
complicated  machinery  and  pumping  equip- 
ment; the  special  and  unusually  robust  type 
of  hull  structure  necessitated  by  her  ability 
to  submerge,  and  the  very  high  resultant 
costs.  A  merchant  vessel  mxist  pay  for  itself 
by  the  cargo  it  carries. 

"The  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Commission  adds  that  It  is,  however, 
conceivable  that  in  the  presence  of  a  serious 
crisis  such  as  Is  pictured  by  you,  a  vessel  of 
this  type  might  be  of  some  value;  and  that 
while  the  use  of  government  funds  for  pur- 
poses of  development  of  construction  may  not 
be  justifiable  there  appears  to  be  no  valid 
reason  for  refusing  yoiur  request  that  you  be 
allowed  to  design  and  build  such  a  type  of 
ship  for  private  interests,  all  within  the  pro- 
visions of  United  States  legislation." 

I  think  such  vessels  can  be  built  and  op- 
erated more  economically  than  surface  ves- 
sels of  the  same  cargo-carrying  capacity. 
Even  if  they  will  cost  more,  however,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Maritime  Commission,  is  it 
not  cheaper  In  the  end  to  adopt  a  method  of 
"delivering  the  goods"  to  England  which  we 
know  can  evade  the  German  blockade  and 
which  can  be  carried  out  without  committing 
belligerent  acts  which  may  involve  us  in  war. 
It  will  take  time,  of  course,  to  produce 
these  vessels.  It  will  take  Just  as  much  time, 
however,  to  produce  the  necessary  surface 
vessels  to  carry  out  any  other  program  and 
when  they  have  been  buUt  there  wUl  be  no 
assurance  that  they  can  successfully  rim  the 
blockade,  either  singly  or  in  convoys,  with 
or  without  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  Navy. 

No  one  seems  to  have  paid  any  attention 
to  this  suggestion.  No  one  seems  even  in- 
terested. Prance  fell  because  she  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  scientific  and  engineering 
progress.  Great  Britain  Is  tottering  for  the 
same  reason.  The  United  Stotes  should  not 
make  the  same  mistake.  If  we  reaUy  wish  to 
"deUver  the  goods"  to  England  and  keep  out 
of  the  war  at  the  same  time  this  is  the  way 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  way  to  do  it.  It 
Is  the  only  sure  way  of  uansportlng  goods 
to  England  through  the  German  submarine 
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blockade  whether  we  want  to  go  to  war  or  not, 
ma  the  cargo-carrying  submarine  can  make  the 
shortest  voyages  from  our  American  shores 
to  England  without  being  seen  or  attacked 
hj  other  ships  or  by  airplanes. 
.   Very  truly  yours, 

SncoN  Lakx. 


The  People  Mast  Be  Told  the  Truth— 
A  Free  Press  and  Free  Speech  Neces- 
sary to  Preserve  Onr  Wa)r  of  Life 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  D.  LANE  POWERS 

or  NEW  jzRsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  07  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  9,  1941 


ADDRESS   OF   HON.    JOSEPH    W.   MARTIN, 
JR..  OP  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  POWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert 
herewith  an  address  given  by  Hon. 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts, 
Republican  leader  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee,  at  a  luncheon 
honoring  five  Republican  assembly- 
women of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  at 
Trenton,  on  April  29,  1941: 

It  Is  always  a  real  pleasure  to  attend  any 
gathering  of  loyal,  enthusiastic  Republicans. 
It  Is  doubly  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to 
Join  In  paying  tribute  to  these  Republican 
members  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  who 
•re  of  the  gentler  sex. 

Women  have  demonstrated  their  Intelli- 
gence, ability,  and  capacity  to  sit  with  the 
men  in  the  legislative  councils;  to  help  gov- 
ern, to  he7p  make  the  laws;  to  help  work  out 
the  problems  of  state. 

There  is  a  general  tendency.  It  seems,  to 
regard  as  something  unusual  and  surprising 
the  success  women  have  made  of  statecraft — 
•nd  politics — as  though  It  were  an  accom- 
plishment not  to  have  been  expected.    I  feel 

•  bit  differently  about  it.  I  am,  perhaps, 
less  inclined  to  enthuse  as  much  as  some 
over  the  success  women  have  made  as  leg- 
islators because  I  have  always  expected,  given 

•  fair  chance,  they  would  be  successful. 

I  have  suspected  for  some  time  women  are 
getting  bored;  and  a  bit  resentful  of  being 
complimented  merely  as  women  rather  than 
being  treated  as  the  equals  of  men  In  Intel- 
ligence, capacity,  and  ability  In  the  world 
of  politics  and  government.  Therefore,  today 
I  shall  not  try  to  ttim  flattering  phrases  and 
complimentary  sentences  for  you.  An3rway 
there  are  others  who  have  much  more  talent 
for  that  art  than  have  I.  What  I  want  to 
do  Is  not  to  try  to  tell  you  what  special 
work  women  can  do,  but  to  tell  you  what 
work  needs  to  be  done — and  the  women  can 
take  their  fair  share  of  doing  It  alongside  the 
men.  I  do  not  believe  women  want  to  be 
given  the  simple,  easy  tasks  because  they 
•re  women.  They  are  ready  to  tackle  the 
hardest  tasks  right  along  with  the  men,  and 
they  win  do  their  share  of  the  difficult  work 
Jusi  as  ably.  Just  as  efficiently,  and  Just  aa 
quickly  as  will  the  men. 

Let  me  say  to  you  bluntly  the  bige;;st  Job 
we  have  ahead  of  us  today  Is  to  preserve 
Americanism.  We  must  preserve  and  per- 
petuate the  American  way.  We  must  pre- 
serve and  perpetuate  constitutional  govern- 


ment. We  must  foil  the  very  subtle  and 
clever  schemes  of  those  who  would  change 
our  form  of  government  Into  some  brand  of 
centralized  absolutism — whether  It  be  com- 
munistic, nazi-lstic,  fasclstic,  socialistic,  or 
some  combination  of  them.  Those  schemes 
have  been  planned.  Those  plotters  are  at 
work  in  this  covmtry.  Within  their  own  pri- 
vate circles  they  now  speak  openly  of  the 
form  of  goverrmient  they  intend,  if  possible, 
to  bring  about  In  the  economic  chaos  and 
social  bewilderment  they  believe  will  follow 
the  war.  The  form  of  government  they  de- 
sire Is  not  our  revered  and  priceless  American 
form  of  constitutional,  representative  republic, 
by  a  long  shot.  We  must  foil  these  schemers 
and  their  schemes.  That  is  not  a  Job  which 
calls  for  the  predominance  of  men  or  women. 
It  Is  a  task  calling  for  the  best  there  is  in  all 
men  and  women  who  believe  In  the  Ameri- 
can way,  who  believe  In  the  Constitution, 
who  believe  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  who  believe 
in  the  traditional  two-party  sj'stem. 

I  believe  American  men  and  women  every- 
where in  the  Nation  want  to  be  told  the 
facts.  They  want  to  be  told  what  they  can 
dc,  what  function  they  can  perform  toward 
providing  the  Nation  with  an  Invincible  na- 
tional defense.  They  want  to  know  how  they 
can  help  to  solve  those  domestic  problems 
which  have  been  o*iscured — but  greatly  ag- 
gravated—by the  war. 

Several  things  must  be  done — and  they 
must  be  done  as  quickly  as  we  can  do  them 
if  they  are  to  be  effective. 

Now  what  part  can  the  women  in  the  legis- 
lative bodies,  and  the  women  In  the  clubs, 
and  societies,  and  associations — and  the 
women  in  the  millions  of  American  homes — 
what  part  can  they  play?  What  can  they  do 
to  help  preserve  liberty,  the  American  way 
of  life  and  of  government,  to  assist  in  the 
building  of  an  Invincible  national  defense? 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  we  can  all  do — 
women   as  well   and   as  effectively   as   men: 

1.  Insistently  demand  the  truth  about  de- 
fense productlcm.  The  country  is  not  getting 
the  iacts  now.  The  people  are  net  being 
told  the  truth  about  It.  Had  I  the  time  I 
could  quote  you  figures  upon  figures,  state- 
ment after  statement  to  prove  the  real  situ- 
ation Is  being  glossed  over,  concealed  from 
the  American  people,  whose  vital  business 
national  d»:lense  Is  and  must  be  since  It  is 
they  who  must  pay  for  It,  man  it,  die  for 
It  if  need  be.  We  must  make  sure  this  so- 
called  voluntary  censorship  of  the  news  Is 
not  misused.  It  will  not  conceal  a  single 
essential  feet  from  our  potential  enemies. 
It  might  be  a  very  clever  and  effective  way 
of  concealing  the  facts,  however  dangerous 
or  ugly  they  may  be,  from  the  American 
people.  It  could  be  a  smooth  way  of  excus- 
ing such  concealments  on  the  ground  that 
to  tell  the  people  the  general  facts  about  our 
national  defense  would  be  to  reveal  to  the 
agents  of  cur  potential  enemies  Information 
of  value  to  them. 

2.  Demand  the  truth  about  the  strikes  in 
the  defense  industries.  It  serves  no  good 
purpose  to  argur  about  percentages.  There 
Is  no  use  comparing  the  number  of  man-hours 
being  lost  now  with  those  lost  in  the  first 
World  War  It  is  waste  of  time  to  argue 
about  whether  the  fault  is  that  of  the  em- 
ployers or  of  the  employees.  The  need  for 
an  invincible  national  defense  Is  too  great, 
too  vital,  too  pressing  for  us  to  lose  a  single 
day  Ja  any  strike.  Let  uc  demand  the  work 
be  kept  going  and  let  the  decisions,  through 
mediation  and  compromise,  be  retroactive. 
But  let  nothing  step  the  work  on  the  national 
defense. 

3.  Demand  the  truth  about  defense  expend- 
itures. We  are  not  getting  the  facts  from 
the  administration  now.  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  have  personally  investi- 
gated these  matters  and  have  found  waste. 
Indications  of  corruption  and  graft,  and  In- 
competency. Congress  is  not  being  tcld  the 
truth  about  the  waste  and  Inefficiency  now 
going  on.    The  people  are  not  being  given  the 


facta.  Let's  have  them.  A  new  tax  bill 
which  will  shock  the  Nation,  when  the  people 
learn  the  rates,  is  already  on  the  way  to 
enactment.  The  waste,  the  graft,  and  the 
inefficiency  must  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
family  pocketbook  the  same  as  the  money 
legitimately  and  efficiently  spent.  This 
waste  and  corruption  and  Inefficiency  must 
be  paid  for  In  terms  of  milk  the  baby  can  t 
have;  of  shoes  the  other  children  cannot 
have;  of  clothes  father  and  mother  must  do 
without;  of  many  family  necessities  which 
must  be  sacrificed.  I  say  here  and  now  It 
is  damnable  for  any  man  or  any  group  cf 
men  to  be  allowed  for  one  hour  to  leech  on 
the  people  through  the  national  defense. 
JRun  down  and  expose  to  public  scorn  and 
Indignation  the  last  man  cf  them! 

4.  Demand  the  maintenance  of  free  speech 
and  free  press.  There  must  be  no  intoler- 
ance and  abuse  of  those  who  exercise  their 
right  of  free  speech.  Free  speech  and  fear- 
less expression  of  thought  offer  our  most  cer- 
tain method  of  perpetuating  our  way  of  life. 
Let  us  demand  an  end  to  un-American  In- 
tolerance. And  the  same  thing  applies  to  the 
newspapers. 

5.  Demand  the  maintenance  of  free  bal- 
lots. Demand  an  end  to  favoritism  and  dis- 
crimination in  the  awarding  of  defense  con- 
tracts. Demand  fairness.  Justice,  and  hon- 
esty In  the  administration  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
and  the  other  relief  agencies.  In  the  agricul- 
tural pajmnents,  and  all  the  other  nonmllltary 
functions  of  the  Government.  Unless  we  do 
this,  we  will  lose  our  government  of,  for.  and 
by  the  people,  and  we  will  have  put  upon 
us  a  goverrunent  of,  for.  and  by  the  dominant 
political  party.  We  have  already  gone  far 
along  that  road. 

6.  Demand  the  national  defense  be  man- 
aged, controlled,  and  produced  by  the  trained 
and  experienced  military  and  naval  experts, 
with  the  help  of  honest  and  experienced 
managers  of  industry  and  leaders  of  labor. 
This  is  no  time  to  turn  over  to  New  Deal 
theorists  the  management  and  production  of 
our  national  defense.  They  totally  lack  the 
necessary  training,  temperament,  and  ability 
to  do  the  Job. 

7.  Demand  the  right  of  the  Nation  through 
the  minority  party  to  audit  and  police  the 
political  bureaucracy,  both  In  Washington 
and  throughout  the  United  States,  which  has 
thrown  away  many  millions  of  dollars,  and 
which  the  people  fear  will  waste  many  more 
millions  and  not  do  the  defense  Job  effi- 
ciently. We  must  not  forget  our  military 
defense  against  dangers  from  without  may  be 
defeated  and  our  liberties  lest  and  our  Na- 
tion wrecked  by  agencies  and  causes  within. 
Economic  chaos,  national  bankruptcy  are  Just 
as  dangerous  enemies  to  freedom  and  democ- 
racy as  any  dictators  who  ever  lived — and 
they  are  vastly  more  difficult  to  detect  In 
time. 

8.  Stamp  out  revolutionary  communism, 
fascism,  every  sort  of  absolutism  at  home. 
Oppose  them  In  your  own  communities. 
Stand  for  Americanism — and  stand  aggres- 
sively, earnestly,  actively  for  It  against  every 
seduction,  against  every  argument,  against 
every  threat.  Eternal  vigilance  Is  still  the 
price  of  liberty,  and  that  means  vigilance  by 
the  hour  and  by  the  day.  not  each  2  or  4  years 
when   elections   come  around. 

9.  Oppose  and  discourage  class  and  sec- 
tional divisions,  prejudices,  suspicions, 
hatreds,  frictions.  "United  we  stand,  di- 
vided we  fall." 

10.  Demand  real  national  unity.  Resist  de- 
mands for  blind  submission.  Unity  is  not 
submission.  It  Is  intelligent  cooperation. 
Submission  Is  blind  yielding  to  dictation, 
whether  biu-eaucratic,  administrative,  or 
social — when  nobody  dares  to  disagree. 
Unity  Is  reached  through  proposal,  disagree- 
ment, discussion,  compromise — the  American 
way.  We  are  unified  as  to  the  need  for  an 
Invincible  national  defense.  We  all  want  it. 
We  are  not  all  agreed  as  to  the  methods 
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which  have  thtis  far  been  employed  to  get  It. 
We  believe — a  lot  of  us — that  national  de- 
fense can  be  achieved  more  economically, 
more  efficiently,  more  quickly  under  practical 
military  and  naval  officials,  indtistrlal  mana- 
gers, and  honest  labor  leaders  than  xinder 
political  and  social  theorists,  whose  chief  con- 
cern is  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  power  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 

11.  Demand  frankness  and  candor  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  about  these  event- 
ful and  vital  matters  which  involve  the  lives, 
the  happiness,  the  security  and  the  property 
of  all  of  xu  in  our  generation,  and  of  those 
generations  which  are  to  come  after  us. 
We  have  heard  much.  Indeed,  about  candor. 
We  have  had  all  too  little  of  It. 

12.  There  has  been  built  up  by  means  of 
a  clever  and  widespread  propaganda  the 
claim  it  is  unpatriotic.  un-American,  treason- 
able, to  dare  question  a  single  statement  or 
act  of  the  administration  In  regard  to  gov- 
ernment; or  the  national  defense;  or  in  re- 
gard to  Its  policies.  That  simply  is  the  device 
of  political  btireaucrats  who  do  not  want  the 
facts  to  be  known  to  the  people. 

We  must  be  ready  and  willing  to  face  the 
bitter  criticism  of  those  who  want  to  con- 
ceal their  acts  and  their  policies  when  we 
demand  those  acts  and  policies  be  made 
known  to  the  people  who  have  a  right  to 
know  about  them. 

The  administration  must  not  be  a  political 
administration.  It  must  be  a  national  ad- 
ministration. 

All  the  people  must  give  their  sons  and 
brothers  and  fathers  to  the  draft.  All  the 
people  must  be  ready  to  work,  and  sacrifice 
and  die.  if  need  be.  for  the  defense  of  our 
covmtry.  AU  of  us  must  pay  and  pay  and 
pay — down  to  a  far  generation  of  Americans 
yet  to  be  born.  We  are  all  vitally  Involved. 
We  are  all  entlUed  to  know  the  facts.  We 
are  all  entiUed  to  do  our  part.  We  are  all 
vitally  Interested  in  preserving  and  perpetu- 
ating the  form  of  government,  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  way  of  life 
which  have  brought  to  us.  as  a  people,  the 
richest  blessings,  the  finest  living  conditions, 
the  greatest  spiritual,  and  cultural  and  ma- 
terial advancement  ever  achieved  by  any 
people  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

We  are  all  vitally  Interested  in  preserving 
this  rich  heritage  and  In  passing  it  on.  un- 
impaired, untarnished,  to  those  who  are  to 
come  after  us. 

In  the  name  of  humanity,  in  the  name 
of  conscience,  in  the  name  of  all  that  makes 
life  worth  living  let  us  demand— and  se- 
cure—what is  honest  and  Jtist  and  rignt  and 
efficient.  Let  us  preserve  our  beloved  coun- 
try. Let  us  keep  our  unsurpassed  way  of  life 
and  not  change  it  In  panic.  In  fright,  in 
despair  or  In  futility. 

We  can  come  through  the  American  way. 
Let's  do  It. 


Friday.  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday ,  May  8) ,  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  WOMEN'S  NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 


Keep  the  United  States  Out  of  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  NYE.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 


pendix of  the  Record  a  statement  issued 
yesterday  by  the  Women's  National  Com- 
mittee To  Keep  the  United  States  Out 
of  War. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

jnUXTT-FOtm  PIBCIKT  OF  WOMEM  OPPOSE  FOB- 
JBCN  WAR  INVOLVEMENT — ^NATION-WIDE  POLL 
BT  WOI4EN  S  NATIONAL  OOMAHITEE  TO  KEEP 
U.  B.  OUT  OF  WAS  ALSO  SHOWS  SAME  PER- 
CENTAGE VOTED  AGAINST  COMMON   CITIZENSHIP 

WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN POLL  ANALYSIS  REVEALS 

77  PERCENT  OF  PRO-WAR  VOTE  CAME  FROM 
KASTEEN  SEABOARD,  WITH  41  PERCENT  COMIKO 
FROM  NEW  TOBK  CrTT 

Washington. — Ninety-four  and  nine -tenths 
percent  of  the  women  in  this  country  are 
opposed  to  foreign  war  Involvement  and  com- 
mon citizenship  with  Great  Britain,  accord- 
ing to  analysis  of  returns  froir  a  Nation-wide 
poll  Just  completed  by  the  Women's  National 
Committee  to  Keep  U.  8.  Out  of  War.  Only 
6.1  percent  voted  for  war  Involvement  and 
common  British  citizenship,  and  77  percent 
of  the  pro-war  vote  came  from  eastern  sea- 
board States,  according  to  a  statement  issued 
fKlay  at  the  committee's  Washington  head- 
quarters by  Miss  Cathrlne  Curtis,  national 
chairman. 

"We  have  been  hearing  more  and  more 
about  certain  polls  showing  an  increasing 
war  involvement  sentiment  in  this  country." 
Miss  Curtis  said.  "Unable  to  find  anyone  who 
had  been  approached  and  questioned  by  any 
of  these  polls,  we  decided  to  conduct  otir  own 
poll,  contacting  women  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  direct  by  mail.  We  sent  a  special 
polling  blank  to  housewives,  nurses,  school 
teachers,  members  of  college  faculties,  busi- 
ness and  professional  women,  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  others  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
"The  questions  asked  were: 
"  'Do  you  oppose  our  Involvement  In  the 
present  European  war? 

"  "Would  you  oppose  a  common  citizenship 
with  England,  such  as  proposed  by  the  Union 
Now  movement?' 

"We  did  not  ask  those  voting  to  sign  their 
names  to  the  poUlng  blanks,  but  made  pro- 
vision for  signature  and  address  for  those  who 
wished  to  so  identify  themselves. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  88 
percent  of  those  voting  against  war  involve- 
ment and  common  British  citizenship  not 
only  signed  their  names,  but  also  gave  their 
address;  only  45.6  percent  of  those  voting  for 
war  Involvement  and  common  citizenship  so 
Identified  themselves. 

"We  consider  this  poU— with  its  direct 
contact  by  mall— a  definite  demonstration  of 
the  true  sentiment  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
women  on  the  war-Involvement  and  common- 
citizenship  issues.  They  are  definitely  op- 
posed to  both,  particularly  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains. 

"Analysis  of  the  returns  reveals  that  77 
percent  of  the  pro-war.  pro-common-citizen- 
ship vote  came  from  the  eastern  seaboard 
States,  with  55  percent  of  that  vote  coming 
from  the  Northeastern  States  and  22  percent 
from  the  southeastern  group.  These  returns 
also  show  that  New  York  City  furnished  41 
percent  of  the  pro-war  vote  in  the  north- 
eastern sectloil,  while  certain  communities 
In  New  Hampshire  having  a  number  of 
Rhodes  scholars— Oxford  University  gradu- 
ates—either m  local  faculties  or  in  the  local 
btisiness  and  professional  fields,  furnished  26 
percent  of  that  section's  pro-war  vote. 

"We  Included  the  question  relative  to  a 
possible  reunion  with  Great  Britain— e  com- 
mon citizenship— because  we  recognize  that 
Is  one  of  the  strong  underlying  motives  in 
the  campaign  toward  war  here.  We  feel  this 
Is  more  than  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
everyone  who  voted  for  war  involvement  also 
Toted  for  tmlon  now*,  or  a  return  to  the 
colonial  status  from  which  our  forelatbers 


freed  us  by  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  and 
ot  1812.  ^   ^^. 

"Unquestionably,  acceptance  or  this  so- 
caUed  'xmion  now'  proposal  by  our  people 
will  b*»  Bought  under  the  guise  of  'uniting  the 
strength  of  the  democracies'  or  some  such 
fanciful  phrase.  But.  no  mattFt  how  It  may 
be  cloaked  in  confusing  language,  this  poll 
shows  our  people  are  opposfd  to  it  because 
they  i«allze  it  means  not  only  the  loss  of  our 
liberties  and  Independence,  but  also  a  union 
of  world  debts  to  l>e  saddled  upon  the  badu 
of  our  taEpayers."  Miss  Ciirtls'  statement  said. 

The  returns  received  by  mall  at  the  com- 
mittee's Washington  headquarters,  show  the 

following  results: 

Percent 

Against  war  and  common  British  citi- 
zenship  **  • 

For  war  and  common  British  citizen- 
ship  - 6  1 

The  Women's  National  Committee  to  Keep 
U.  8.  Out  of  War  was  organized  In  1939  as 
successor  to  the  Women's  National  Commit- 
tee for  Hands  Off  the  Supreme  Court  which, 
under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Curtis,  success- 
fully led  the  women's  campa.gn  against  the 
Supreme  Court  packing  plan  in  1937.  Since 
it  was  organized  2  years  ago.  the  keep-out-of- 
war  committee  has  served  as  an  information 
center  for  anti-foreign-war  women's  groups 
throughout  the  country,  and  has  represented 
them  before  various  committees  on  Capitol 
Hill,  expressing  for  them  their  opposition  to 
foreign  war  Involvement. 

MlM  Ctirtls  Is  well  known.  t)oth  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  throughou*;  the  country,  as  a  lec- 
turer, writer,  and  economist.  She  has  ap- 
[>eared  before  a  number  nt  congressional 
conmilttees  on  behalf  of  women  and  their 
investment  In  our  form  of  government,  and 
is  recognized  as  an  outstanding  leader  of 
women,  and  a  champion  of  their  great  stake 
In  the  Republic.  She  has  Just  returned  from 
an  extended  speaking  tour  of  the  West  coast, 
where  she  was  imanimously  elected  national 
chairman  of  the  Mothers'  National  Executive 
Committee,  an  emergency  organization  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the  actlvitiee 
of  mothers  and  women's  groups  in  this  coxui- 
try  opposed  to  foreign  war  involvement. 


The  American  Way  of  Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF   mAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  9.  1941 


ORAITON    BY    FRANK    CHURCH,    JR.,    OP 
BOISE,  IDAHO 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remaiks,  I  include 
an  oration  on  "The  American  Way  of 
Life"  delivered  by  Frank  Church.  Jr.,  16- 
year  old  Boise,  Idaho,  youth,  who  won 
the  1941  national  high-school  oratorial 
contest  conducted  by  the  American  Le- 
gion on  AprU  18.  1941,  at  Charleston, 
B.C.: 

Dxirlng  the  course  of  the  past  year  the 
American  people  have  witnessed  with  appre- 
hension the  destruction  of  democracy  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  We  have  witnessed  thle 
conquest  at  the  hands  of  a  bruul  alien  phi- 
losophy of  life,  and  we  have  determined,  in 
unanimity,  that  the  fate  of  France,  the  fate 
of  Norway,  of  Belgium,  and  of  Poland  shaU 
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not  be  the  fate  of  America.  To  realize  this 
objective  we  are  engaged  In  an  unprecedented 
program  of  defense. 

Do  you  believe  that  this  effort  to  prepare 
li  merely  for  the  defense  of  our  Independ- 
ence? Do  you  believe  that  It  Is  merely  to 
protect  our  farms,  our  Industries,  and  our 
propertv,  or  do  you  believe,  with  me,  that 
It  Is  primarily  to  defend  democracy,  to 
defend  freedom,  to  defend  the  American  way 
of  life?  Our  ambition  to  succeed  In  this 
attempt  Is  laudable,  but  we  will  not  succeed, 
we  cannot  succeed,  in  defending  the  Ameri- 
can way  unless  we  thoroughly  and  completely 
understand  It.  What,  then.  Is  the  American 
way?  How  can  we  understand  it?  How  can 
we  defend  It? 

Over  50  years  ago  the  noted  clerg3rman, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  maue  this  statement: 
"The  real  democratic  American  Ideal  is  not 
that  every  man  should  be  on  the  same  level 
with  every  other  but  that  everyone  shall  have 
liberty,  without  hindrance,  to  be  what  Cod 
made  him."  In  other  words,  that  everyone 
la  to  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  accord- 
ing to  his  own  wish  and  his  own  ability. 
This,  friends.  Is  the  one  way  to  find  and 
•njoy  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. 

Around  this  Ideal  we  have  molded  our 
manner  of  living  In  America  and  have 
founded  It  upon  three  lundamental  prin- 
ciples of  freedom. 

The  first  of  these  principles  Is  the  natural 
development  of  our  history.  It  Is  that  of  a 
society,  free,  classless,  and  equal.  A  free  and 
equal  society  was  Inevitable  In  America.  Our 
ancestors  fled  from  Europe  to  break  away 
from  a  society  of  privilege.  In  the  New  World 
they  established  one  of  Justice  and  equality. 
In  Europe,  command  and  guidance  were  the 
result  of  hereditary  rank.  In  America,  au- 
thority and  leadership  became  the  result  of 
diligence,  ability,  and  toll.  In  Europe,  oppor- 
tunity was  dependent  upon  riches  and  pres- 
tige. In  America,  dependent  upon  nothing, 
but  open  to  all.  Our  system  of  free  schools 
and  our  public  libraries  manifest  that  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  afforded  to  every  American. 
And  we  must  keep  It  that  way.  We  must 
keep  It  free  from  all  privilege  In  order  that 
every  clt:2;^n.  unhampered  by  birth,  or  rank, 
or  wealth,  might  continue  to  enjoy  an  equal 
chance  to  succeed.  We  must,  because  a  free 
society  is  the  first  of  the  three  principles  upon 
which  our  system  rests.  A  free  society  is  a 
Vital  part  of  the  American  way. 

The  second  principle  In  our  manner  of  liv- 
ing is  Inseparable  from  the  first.     What  value 
would  a  free  society  have  »or  any  one  of  you 
If  jcou  were  the  victims  of  a  regimented  econ- 
omy?   Social    freedom    is    worthless    In    an 
economy  where  all  industrial  policy  is  decided 
and  directed  from   above,  and  where  every 
position,    every    advancement    Is    dependent 
upon   the   whims  of  a   political   bureaucrat. 
Indeed,  the  inalienable  truth  that  social  free- 
dom must  always  go  hand  In  hand  with  eco- 
nomic freedom  has  ever  been  recognized  in 
America.     Because  of  this  we  have  encour- 
aged  free   enterprise    and   private   Initiative. 
We  have  respected  the  freedom  of  every  cltl- 
-  «en,  first,  to  select  hie  own  occupation,  and, 
s  -condiy.  If  possible,  to  own  his  own  business. 
The  natural  ambition  to  succeed,  the  natural 
desire   for  private  gain,  and   the   efficiency- 
making  comp)etltlon  of  free,  rival  enterprise 
have  built  our  dynamic  economy,  and  our  free, 
dynamic  economy  has  given  us  more  luxuries, 
more  comforts,  and  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing than  any  other  people  have  ever  enjoyed 
In  any  other  place  or  at  any  other  time. 

Even  so.  this  system  Is  not  perfect.  Its 
fieatest  weakness  is  monopoly,  for  monopoly 
alone  can  destroy  all  its  advantages  and  in- 
evitably results  m  shocking  abuse  of  power. 
But  our  Federal  Government  has  the  author- 
ity to  destroy  monopoly.  It  must  use  this 
authority.  It  must  wage  a  constant  fight 
•gainst  abuse  of  power  and  favor  Justice  for 
the  common  man.  It  must  do  so  In  a  con- 
■tructlve  defense  of  our  free  capital  and  otir 


free  economy;  for,  economic  freedom,  as  social 
freedom.  Is  a  vital  part  of  the  American  way. 

Today  all  of  us  are  confronted  with  a  tre- 
mendous task — that  of  defending  our  manner 
of  life.  We  shall  willingly  defend  it  from 
without,  but  we  are  baffled  and  confused  when 
we  ponder  how  to  defend  it  from  within. 
Fven  at  this  moment  an  Insidiously  Inspired 
propaganda  campaign  Is  causing  that  con- 
fusion. This  campaign  Is  being  waged,  not 
against  social  freedom,  not  against  economic 
freedom,  but  against  the  third  principle  of 
the  American  way — political  freedom.  If  this 
principle  falls,  the  others  shall  perish;  If  it 
endures,  the  others  will  endure.  The  Incom- 
parable privilege  of  political  freedom  is  more 
than  majority  rule  or  representative  govern- 
ment. It  Is  protection  for  the  minority.  It 
Is  the  freedom  granted  to  every  Individual 
to  speak,  to  read,  and  to  think  as  he  pleases. 
It  is  the  right  to  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  It  is  his 
guaranty,  in  emergency,  of  a  speedy,  public 
trial  by  jwry,  and  his  protection  against  ex- 
cessive fines  or  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment. It  is  his  right  to  be  secure  against  un- 
reasonable search  or  seizure  in  his  person,  hts 
property,  and  his  home. 

Friends,  of  all  our  obligations  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  not  one  is  more  vital  than  a  Jealous 
defense  of  political  freedom  against  any  kind 
of  limitation,  for  there  has  been  no  period  In 
all  the  centuries  of  the  history  of  man  where 
political  freedom  has  been  limited  and  where 
democracy  has  survived.  This  does  not  mean 
that  our  Government  should  take  no  action 
against  spies,  saboteurs,  or  traitors.  Such  is 
the  obligation  of  responsible  government. 
But  It  does  mean  that  we  must  respect  the 
political  freedom  of  every  citizen  and  every 
sincere  minority,  for  only  in  that  manner  can 
we  protect  democracy,  and  only  in  that  way 
can  a  truly  enlightened  people  discuss  fairly 
and  adequately  solve  their  problems. 

If,  during  the  crisis  that  confronts  us  today 
and  tomorrow,  we  defend  social,  economic,  and 
political  freedom,  guided  by  the  precepts  of 
Christian  faith,  we  shall  have  maintained  the 
American  way.  Preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
these  three  principles,  and  no  matter  how 
dark  the  future  may  be  a  united  America 
will  move  forward  with  unshakable  courage 
and  Irresistible  power  toward  unlimited  de- 
mocracy and  happier  times. 


Tbe  Doctrine  of  Good  Neighbors  and  the 
Solidarity  Pact  of  Panama 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  8, 1941 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  propounded  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
CuLKiN]  a  question  on  the  ship  bill  re- 
lating to  the  South  American  nations. 
He  answered  as  I  expected  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  intention  to  in- 
clude them  in  this  bill. 

That  is  perfectly  right,  as  it  seems  to 
me  the  bill  only  deals  with  "idle  ships." 
However,  It  is  important  that  we  obtain 
this  statement  of  the  exclusion  of  our 
neighbors  in  order  that  the  fullest  Im- 
plications of  the  good-neighbor  doctrine 
be  preserved. 


I  noticed  with  pleasure  that  the  Inter- 
American  Financial  and  Economic  Ad- 
visory Committee  recommendation  to 
the  governments  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics advising  a  common  policy  toward  for- 
eign flagships  tied  up  in  their  ports  by 
the  European  war.  To  me  the  important 
thing  is  not  so  much  what  they  agreed 
upon,  but  that  they  agreed.  They  have 
met  a  situation  that  is  causing  trouble  in 
every  port,  and  they  met  it  as  pan 
Americans — solidly  and  unanimously. 

I  congratulate  Under  Secretary  Sumner 
Welles  for  this  splendid  demonstration  of 
unanimity. 

It  was  certainly  reassuring  and  Inspir- 
ing to  see  gathered  around  a  conference 
table  at  the  Pan  American  Union  these 
representatives  of  the  21  American  Re- 
publics recommending  in  unison  that 
their  respective  nations  take  over  more 
than  160  foreign  vessels  idle  In  their  ports. 

The  chairman  of  the  Inter-American 
Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, Under  Secretary  of  State  Sumner 
Welles,  sat  with  the  following  men: 

Arturo  Lares,  Venezuelan  Charge  d'Af- 
f aires;  Jose  Richling,  Uruguayan  Minis- 
ter; Santiago  Rivas  Costa,  Uruguayan 
representative  on  the  Committee;  Julio 
Vega  Battle,  Dominican  Charg6  d'Af- 
f aires;  Juan  Chavez,  Peruvian  Commer- 
cial Attache;  Juan  J.  Soler,  Paraguayan 
Minister;  Juan  Ehrman,  Panamanian 
First  Secretary;  Leon  De  Bayle,  Nlca- 
raguan  Mixiister;  Raimundo  Cuervo, 
Mexican  First  Secretary;  Conzalo  Carias, 
Honduran  consul  general  at  New  York; 
Jacques  Carmeleau  -  Antoine,  Haitian 
Charge  d 'Affaires;  Henry  Lewis,  commit- 
tee secretary;  Enrique  Lopez -Herr arte, 
Guatemalan  First  Secretary;  Hector 
David  Castro,  El  Salvador  Minister; 
Colon  Eloy  Alfaro,  Ecuadoran  Ambassa- 
dor; Rodolfo  Michels,  Chilean  Ambassa- 
dor; Ramiro  Guerra,  Cuban  representa- 
tive on  the  Committee;  Octavian  Beeche, 
Costa  Rlcan  representative;  Gabriel  Tur- 
bay,  Colombian  Ambassador;  Carlos 
Martins,  Brazilian  Ambassador;  Luis  F. 
Guachalla.  Bolivian  Minister;  Carlos 
Pardo,  Argentine  representative  on  Com- 
mittee; Felipe  A.  Espil,  Argentine 
Ambassador. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  dawn  of  the 
good-neighbor  policy  through  the  Buenos 
Aires  Conference  of  1936  and  the  Lima, 
Peru  declaration  of  1938  to  this  present 
development  but  under  the  implications 
of  those  assemblies  we  have  today  a  per- 
fect demonstration  of  spiritual  unity 
achieved  through  the  similarity  of  Re- 
publican institutions  predicated  on  an 
unshakeable  will  for  peace.  We  have  a 
practical  demonstration  that  the  good- 
neighbor  policy  is  reaping  dividends  In 
these  consultations.  Here  is  what  the 
advisory  committee  recommended: 

Whereas  subparagraph  (D)  of  article  2. 
resolution  IV,  on  economic  cooperation,  of 
the  meeting  of  foreign  ministers  of  the  Amer- 
ican republics  at  Panama  in  1939  charged 
the  Inter-American  Financial  and  Economic 
Advisory  Committee  with  studying  and  pro- 
posing to  the  governments  the  most  effective 
measures  for  mutual  cooperation  to  lessen  or 
offset  dislocations  In  the  trade  of  the  Amer- 
ican republics  resulting  from  the  present  war; 

The  commerce  of  the  American  republics 
has  normally  been  carried  on  In  large  meas- 
ixre  in  merchant  vessels  of  non -American 
powers,  many  of  which  are  not  available  for 
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such  trade  because  of  the  increasing  rate  of 
destruction  of  the  means  of  maritime  trans- 
portation by  the  belligerent  nations,  the  con- 
sequent increased  diversion  of  s\ich  vessels 
to  other  trades,  and  the  prolonged  stationing 
by  their  owners  of  a  large  number  of  such 
vessels  In  American  ports  interrupting  their 
normal  commercial  activities;  and 

The  resulting  shipping  shortage  has  preju- 
diced and  is  prejudicing  the  commerce  of  and 
among  the  American  republics,  creating  a 
very  grave  problem  [for  tbe  fundamental 
right  of  the  nations  olf  the  Americas  to  pre- 
serve the  trade  which  is  essential  to  their 
normal  existence; 

Some  of  the  American  republics  have  al- 
ready been  forced  to  |take  step  with  a  view 
to  remed3rlng  this  situation;  and 

Bearing  in  mind  the  recommendations  of 
the  Inter-American  Neutrality  Committee, 
which  were  adopted  by  resolution  I  of  the 
second  meeting  of  tlje  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  American  republics  at  Habana 
In  July  1940,  the  Inter-American  Financial 
and  Economic  Advisory  Committee  resolvee 
to  recommend  to  the  governments  of  tbe 
American  repmbllcs: 

A.  That  they  declare  that  the  foreign-flag 
vessels  In  American  ports,  the  normal  com- 
mercial activities  of  which  have  been  toter- 
rupted  as  a  consequence  of  the  war.  may  now 
be  utUlzed  by  the  American  republics  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  niles  of  International  law 
and  the  provisions  lof  their  respective  na- 
tional legislations,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
promote  the  defense  of  their  economies  as 
well  as  the  peace  and  security  of  the  conti- 
nent. ; 

The  utUlzatlon  df  said  vessels  through 
agreements  with  the  I  owners  of  the  vessels  or 
by  virtue  of  the  right  of  each  of  the  American 
republics  to  assume  complete  Jvu-lsdlction  and 
control  over  such  vessels,  and  as  they  may 
deem  It  convenlenjt  to  satisfy  their  own 
requirements. 

B  That  Just  and  adequate  compensauon 
for  the  utUizatlon  of  the  said  vessels  be  made 
In  accordance  with  the  commonly  accepted 
rules  of  Internatlonjal  law  and  the  national 
legislations  of  each  of  the  American  republics. 
In  the  determination  of  this  compensation, 
the  damages  which  might  have  been  caused 
and  the  other  oblijatlons  resulting  by  the 
presence  of  these  ships  In  the  ports  In  which 
«iey  may  be,  shaU  be  taken  into  consldera- 

°C  That  they  reifllrm  their  fuU  right  to 
the  free  navigation  I  of  those  vessels,  both  In 
their  national  and ! international  trade,  once 
they  are  vmder  thi  flag  of  any  one  of  tbe 
American  republicsj  and  that  they  agree  upon 
measures  tending  jo  facUitate  tbe  eflecUve 
exercise  of  said  right. 

Mr  Speaker,  ih  setting  up  this  ma- 
chinery under  th^  direction  of  the  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American 
republics  we  have  an  ever-open  oppor- 
tunity for  any  one  of  them  at  their  own 
initiative  to  call  for  a  meeting  "in  the 
event  that  the  peace  of  any  of  the  Amer- 
ican republics  is  menaced." 

We  have  had  a  joint  declaration  of  the 
American  republics  protesting  the  viola- 
tion of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  Hol- 
land, and  Luxemburg  under  the  Soli- 
darity Pact  of  Panama  of  1939.    We  have 
had  the  famous  protest  of  the  21  Ameri- 
can republics  to'  violation  of  the  neu- 
trality   zone    in    connection    with    the 
encounter  between  the  naval  forces  of 
the  British  and  the  German  belligerents 
In  December  1939.    We  have  even  had  a 
specific  protest  to  Great  Britain  protest^ 
Ing  against  the  hostile  act  of  the  British 
along  the  Brazilian  coast. 
It  also  ought  tb  be  remembered  thatr- 
The  act  of  HabUa  provides  for  an  emer- 
gency committee  composed  of  a  representa- 


tive of  each  of  the  American  republics,  and 
will  be  constituted  as  soon  as  two-thirds  of 
the  American  republics  shall  have  appointed 
their  members.  The  committee  shaU  assume 
the  administration  of  any  region  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  now  controlled  by  a 
European  power  whenever  an  attempt  shall 
be  made  to  transfer  the  sovereignty  or  control 
of  such  territory  to  another  non-Amertcan 
nation. 

We  can  truly  salute  the  consultative 
pacts  and  the  entire  doctrine  of  the  good- 
neighbor  policy. 


Canada  and  the  St.  Lawrence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  9.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  HON    C.  H.  CAHAN,  K.  C,  OF 
MONTREAL.  CANADA 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  third  of  a  series  of 
articles  concerning  the  St.  Lawrence  sit- 
uation which  were  prepared  by  the  Hon- 
orable C.  H.  Cahan,  K.  C,  and  recently 
published  in  the  Montreal  Gazette.  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Cahan's  remarks  are  of 
great  interest  to  my  colleagues,  and  take 
pleasure  In  submitting  the  following, 
which  completes  the  series: 

(From  the  Montreal  (Canada)  Gazette  of 
March  27,  1941] 

Joint  Development  of  St.  Lawkence 
(By  Hon.  C.  H.  Cahan.  K.  C.) 
m 
In  the  two  articles,  which  the  Gazette  pub- 
lished on  March  20  and  21,  I  contended  that 
an  agreement  to  carry  Into  effect  the  proposed 
scheme  for  the  construction  of  a  dam  across 
the  St  Lawrence  River  at  Bamhart  Island, 
and  for  the  development  of  hydroelectric 
power  m  the  international  section  of  the 
river  was  not  authorized  by  the  terms  of  the 
Waterways  Treaty  of  1909,  and  could  not  be 
made  effective  by  concurrent  legislation  of 
the  United  States  Congress  and  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada.  The  legal  opinions  of  Mr. 
W  Stuart  Edwards.  Deputy  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, and  of  J.  E.  Read,  legal  adviser  of  the 
Department  of  External  Affairs,  more  recently 
published  at  Ottawa,  both  concur  to  this 
contention. 

Mr  Edwards,  In  a  letter  dated  March  11, 
declared  that  procedure  by  agreement  In  this 
matter  would  not  be  Justified  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909. 
Mr  Read  In  a  memorandxun  dated  March  12, 
declared  that  "procedure  by  concurrent  legis- 
lation or  by  agreement  could  not  be  supported 
by  the  authority  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty."  Mr.  Edwards  also 
adds  that  "Canada  Is  entitled  to  have  the  con- 
tract ratified  In  a  manner  or  by  a  method 
which  the  United  States  wlU  regard  as  blnd- 
InK  It  Is  generally  understood  that  a  treaty 
ratified  In  accordance  with  the  United  States 
Constitution  Is  binding  upon  the  Unlt«d 
States,"  that  Is,  a  treaty  consented  to  or  rati- 
fied by  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present.    Mr.  Edwards  also  sug- 


gested that  an  opinion  be  secured  from  th« 
law  officers  of  the  United  States,  If  possible 
from  the  Attorney  General,  as  to  whether  the 
proposed  procedvu-e  would  be  binding  on  that 
country. 

Mr.  Green  H.  Hackworth.  the  Legal  Adviser 
of  the  State  Department,  Washington,  In  • 
memorandum  dated  March  13,  subsequenUy 
stated  as  foUows: 

•It  Is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  Into  a 
dlscusison  of  the  treaty-making  power  or  of 
the  power  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
Executive  agreements  with  foreign  countries. 
It  is  sxifficlent  to  say  that  a  very  large  number 
of  agreements  on  varlo\»8  subjects  have  been 
entered  into  from  time  to  time  throughout 
the  history  of  this  country." 

This  is  certainly  a  very  Indefinite  basis  on 
which  to  base  an  agreement  which  involves 
the  vital  Interests  of  Canada  and  the  Illus- 
trations cited  by  Mr.  Hackworth  are  some- 
what alarming.    He  seys: 

"FoUowlng  the  failure  of  tbe  Senate  to  ap- 
prove a  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
the  annexation  was  accomplished  by  a  Joint 
resolution  approved  on  March  1,  1845.  after 
passage  by  a  simple  majority  vote  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress.  Likewise,  In  the  case  of 
Hawaii,  a  treaty  of  annexation  had  been 
signed  on  June  16,  1897,  and  approved  by  the 
Hawaiian  Lej^islature,  but  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient support  in  the  United  States  Senate  to 
obtain  approval  by  a  two- thirds  vote.  There- 
after Congress  passed  a  Joint  resolution  to 
accomplish  the  same  purpose,  which  was  ap- 
proved July  7,  1898." 

Public  opinion  has  already  passed  an  ad- 
verse Judgment  upon  each  of  these  remarka- 
ble proceedings.  Texas,  which  was  a  part  of 
Mexico,  was  overrun  by  an  influx  of  inunl- 
grants  from  the  United  States,  that  was 
planned  and  carried  out  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Moses  Austin,  an  American  citizen. 
These  Immigrants  Incited  a  revolution  and 
the  secession  of  Texas  from  Mexico.  They 
first  declared  the  Independence  of  Texas, 
and  then  conspired  to  procure  the  annexation 
of  the  new  Republic  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States.  The  history  of  this  movement  is 
available  to  every  student  of  American 
history. 

In  1893.  a  revolutionary  party  in  Hawaii, 
instigated  by  United  States  Consul  Stevens, 
dethroned  Queen  Lllluokalanl,  declared  their 
Independence  and  placed  the  Islands  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  SUtes.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  sent  Blount,  an  American,  as 
Commissioner  to  the  Islands,  who  Induced 
the  people  of  Hawaii  to  proclaim  a  republic 
under  Sanford  B.  Dole,  another  American, 
as  president.  President  Cleveland  then  sent 
r  treaty  of  annexation  to  the  Senate  for  rati- 
fication, which  his  successor.  President  Har- 
rison, withdrew.  Congress  then  passed  a 
resolution  annexing  the  Islands,  and  there- 
upon they  became  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States. 

The  people  of  Canado  may  approve  of  an 
agreement  or  a  treaty  for  such  a  Joint  under- 
taking In  the  international  section  of  the 
St  Lawrence  River  as  that  now  proposed; 
but  the  majority  of  Canadians  are  not  dis- 
posed to  ratify  any  such  proceeding  as  a  mere 
preliminary  to  the  annexation  of  Canada  by 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Read  of  the  Department  of  Ex- 
ternal Affairs.  Ottawa,  says  that: 

"The  question  ac  to  whether  an  agreement 
based  on  the  legislative  authority  of  Con- 
gress would  give  rise  to  a  valid  obligation  la 
one  that  would  depend  primarily  upon  the 
constitutional  law  of  the  United  States.  It 
Is  one  upon  which  It  Is  not  possible  lor  a 
Canadian  lawyer  to  speak  with  confidence 
and  It  is  necessary  to  rely  upon  the  formal 
opinion  submitted  by  the  advisers  of  the 
United  States  Government  In  legal  matters. 
Mr  Read  thereupon  Indulges  in  what  he 
terms  nheoretlcal  speculations."  and  pro- 
ceeds to  deal  rather  cleverly  with  the  poUtlcal 
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probabilities  of  United  SUtes  executive  and 
congressional  action,  even  though  not  sub- 
ject to  any  valid  legal  obligations,  to  con- 
serve Canada's  interests  in  respect  of  navi- 
gation and  power  production  In  the  Interna- 
tiona! section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  But 
he  does  not  assert  that  mere  agreements, 
entered  into  by  the  United  States  and  con- 
firmed by  statutory  enactments,  are  valid  and 
enforceable,  or  thAt  such  agreements  are  not 
subject  to  the  changing  caprices  of  future 
congressional   majorities. 

A  treaty  is  a  contract  made  between 
nation  and  nation,  which  is  binding  upon 
the  contracting  nations  notwithstanding 
changes  of  government  or  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  their  respective  legislatures. 
The  authority,  in  whom  the  treaty-making 
power  is  vested,  is  prescribed  by  the  funda- 
mental or  constitutional  law  of  each  sov- 
ereign state;  and  under  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law  it  is  essential  for  the  validity 
of  a  treaty  that  it  is  made  by  the  sovereign 
power  of  each  of  the  contracting  states. 
Throughout  the  British  Commonwealth  this 
power  is  vested  in  the  Crown;  in  the  United 
States  it  is  vested  in  the  President,  subject 
to  the  concurrence  of  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate,  as  provided  in  the 
second  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  second  clause  of  the  sixth  article 
of  that  Constitution  provides  that — 

"All  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land;  and  the  Judges  of  every  State  shall 
be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  consti- 
tution or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding." 

The  third  clause  of  the  same  article 
provides  that  "the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives •  •  •  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or 
affirmation  to  support  this  Constitution." 

The  President  negotiates  treaties  through 
the  Department  of  State  regular  Ministers 
abroad,  or  special  envoys  or  plenipotentiaries 
appointed  for  the  ptirpose.  The  President 
negotiates  and  the  Senate  ratifies,  two- 
thirds  of  its  Members  present  necessarily 
concurring.  The  participation  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  necessary  only  when 
approprlatlotis  of  money  or  other  legislation 
Is  required  to  carry  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  Into  effect. 

In  hundreds  of  cases  these  presciptlons 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
are  clearly  enunciated.  Why  should  the 
legal  advisers  of  the  Canadian  Government 
shut  their  eyes  to  these  facts,  or  refuse 
to  consider  them  on  the  plea  that  they  are 
merely  Canadian  lawyers?  The  provisions 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  dealing 
with  this  matter  are  written  in  plain  and 
tinmlstakable  terms. 

Any  intelligent  person  who  reads  the  draft 
agreement  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Friday,  the  21st  of  March,  must 
admit  that  In  form  and  substance  It  Is  a 
treaty,  and  Its  validity,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  depends  upon  Its  rati- 
fication by  two-thirds  majority  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

With  these  facts  staring  him  In  the  face, 
Mr  Jackson.  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  on  March  14.  gave  his  opinion  that 
the  agreement  In  Its  present  form  is  "legally 
unobjectionable  so  far  as  this  country  Is  con- 
cerned." and  "its  provisions  would  be  binding 
upon  the  United  States  so  far  as  Canada  is 
concerned"  Morally  binding  It  may  be.  but 
merely  moral  obligations  are  not  enforceable 
In  the  courts  of  the  United  States  or  in 
Canada.  Mr.  Jackson  carefully  avoids  the 
real  issue  and  fails  to  assert  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  cr  any  Canadian,  whose  in- 
terests are  prejudicially  affected  by  a  breach 
of  this  agreement,  could  enforce  its  terms  In 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.  In  case  It  is 


not  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
as  prescribed  by  Its  Constitution. 

A  treaty,  which  has  been  duly  ratified  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  becomes  "the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,"  and  is  enforceable 
in  all  its  courts.  So  vast  and  complicated  are 
the  Canadian  interests  involved  that  Canada 
should  Insist  upon  a  ratification  of  the  pro- 
posed agreement  in  a  mode  that  is  undoubt- 
edly valid.  Mr.  Jackson  is  only  concerned 
with  a  valid  ratification  by  Canada;  but  It  Is 
of  the  highest  concern  to  Canada  that  the 
proposed  treaty  should  be  properly  and  ef- 
fectively ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  therefore.  Canada  should  not  com- 
placently acquiesce  in  any  doubtful  procedure 
such  as  that  now  proposed. 


Lewis  and  Gark,  Trail  Blazers 
Ma^ficent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  9,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY   RICHARD   L.   NEUBERGER 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr, 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
thrilling  accounts  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition  to  the  Pacific  Northwest 
which  I  have  ever  read  is  contained  in  a 
recent  article  by  Mr.  Richard  L.  Neu- 
berger,  published  in  the  American  Legion 
magazine,  March  194L 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 

Trail  Blazeks  M.\gnificent 
(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

From  St.  Louis,  edge  of  American  civiliza- 
tion, Sergt.  John  Ordway.  of  the  United  States 
Army,  wrote  to  his  father  and  mother  in 
New  Hampshire:  "Honored  parents:  I  am 
now  on  an  expedition  to  the  westward  with 
Captain  Lewis  and  Lieutenant  Clark,  who  are 
appointed  by  President  Jefferson  to  go 
through  the  interior  of  North  America.  We 
are  to  ascend  the  Missouri  River  and  then 
go  by  land  to  the  great  western  ocean." 

A  courier  went  through  the  camp  collecting 
such  messages  from  men  who  were  not  sure 
they  would  ever  be  heard  from  again.  Then, 
late  on  the  rainy  afternoon  of  May  14.  1804, 
the  29  members  of  the  party  embarked  in  two 
long,  trim  rowboats  and  a  55-foot  bargelike 
bateau.  They  were  voyaging  Into  the 
unknown. 

At  St.  Louis  geography  ended  and  myth 
began.  The  Indians  whispered  of  the  Shining 
or  Rocky  Mountains  that  scraped  the  sky. 
Was  this  merely  one  of  their  legends?  Jef- 
ferson, when  Minister  to  France,  had  heard 
mariners  who  sailed  with  Captain  Cook  on 
his  Pacific  voyages  describe  evergreen  forests 
as  boundless  as  the  oceans  and  peaks  high 
as  the  Alps,  to  be  seen  on  America's  western 
shore.  Were  their  tales  true?  Jefferson's 
lively  Imagination  had  been  fired  and  thence- 
forward he  dreamed  of  sending  brave  men  to 
"explore  the  great  wilderness  beyond  the 
Mississippi  and  form  a  line  of  communication 
from  sea  to  sea." 

As  soon  as  his  envo3rs  had  bought  from 
Napoleon  for  $15,000,000  the  million  square 
miles  of  territory  that  France  claimed   on 


the  sundown  side  of  the  Mississippi.  Jefferson 
asked  Congress  for  $2,500  to  finance  its  ex- 
ploration. 'And  let  us  search  out  even  that 
which  lies  beyond."  he  urged. 

To  lead  the  expedition  the  President  se- 
lected his  private  secretary.  29-year-old  Meri- 
wether Lewis,  believing  that  this  young  Army 
captain  had  a  determination  that  nothing 
could  conquer.  Such  a  man  was  needed; 
there  might  be  more  than  dangers  of  the  wil- 
derness to  face,  and  temptations  to  turn  back 
might  be  many.  A  race  for  empire  was  in 
prospect,  for  the  British  were  talking  of  send- 
ing men  to  hoist  the  Union  Jack  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia. 

Jefferson  suggested  that  Lewis  select  an 
alternative  commander,  and  Lewis  named  his 
best  friend.  William  Clark,  a  34-year-old 
Artillery  lieutenant. 

They  were  in  strong  contrast.  Lewis'  thin 
countenance,  with  defiant  Jaw  and  slate-gray 
eyes,  had  an  eaglelike  intensity.  He  was 
taciturn,  almost  gloomy.  Clark,  red-headed, 
red-faced,  was  never  stem  or  silent.  His 
cheerful  chatter  often  had  revived  the  spirits 
of  troops  weary  on  the  march.  He  liked  to 
dodge  officers'  mess  to  eat  with  the  men;  he 
hailed  colonels  and  corporals  alike  by  their 
first  names.  He  got  along  with  Indians  better 
than  anyone  else  in  the  Army,  possibly  be- 
cause he  treated  them  as  equals. 

Clark  went  from  post  to  post  on  the 
frontier,  asking  picked  men  If  they  wanted  to 
plant  their  country's  flag  on  the  western 
ocean.  Lewis  arranged  for  supplies,  which 
Included  presents  for  the  Indians — mirrors, 
red  cloth,  needles,  beads,  calico  shirts. 

Men  picked  for  the  Journey  were  enlisted 
In  the  Army  at  $n  a  month  for  privates. 
$15  for  the  thre  sergeants,  $80  each  for 
Lewis  and  Clark,  and  as  a  bonus  they  were 
promised  parcels  of  land.  Whether  any  of 
them  would  survive  to  enjoy  these  rewards 
was  doubtful.  Their  eventual  destination 
was  so  indefinite  that  Jefferson  gave  them 
papers  bespeaking  the  good  offices  of  "our 
consuls  in  Batavia,  in  Java,  and  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope." 

As  they  rowed  up  the  sluggish  Missouri, 
vmder  the  fiag  with  15  stars,  the  party  was 
a  cross  section  of  the  expanding  Nation. 
Alongside  Kentucklans  chosen  for  their 
woodcraft  were  hunters  from  Virginia, 
farmers  from  Vermont,  carpenters  from 
Pennsylvania.  There  were  Irishmen,  Scots, 
Dutchmen,  and  Frenchmen.  Near  Lieu- 
tenant Clark  in  the  first  boat  crouched  his 
brawny  Negro  servant.  York. 

The  explorers  had  not  gone  far  before  they 
realized  that  the  map  the  President  had 
supplied  was  useless;  it  did  not  even  indi- 
cate the  correct  direction  of  the  river.  All 
they  could  do  was  to  follow  the  Missouri 
to  its  source.  From  there  dead  reckoning 
might  take  them  to  the  sea.  For  the  first 
few  months  it  was  an  idyllic  Journey — com- 
fortable camps  at  night,  days  uneventful 
save  for  sightseeing.  By  firelight  the  two 
leaders  worked  painstakingly  on  their  Jour- 
nals, for  the  President  and  Congress  wanted 
complete  reports  on  plants,  trees,  beasts, 
birds,  and  Indians.  One  evening  Lewis 
wrote:  "In  addition  to  the  common  deer, 
which  were  in  great  abundance,  we  saw 
goats,  elk,  buffaloes,  antelope,  the  black- 
tailed  deer,  and  the  large  wolves."  They 
counted  52  herds  of  bison  in  1  day. 

Three  months  out  of  St.  Louis,  the  ad- 
venturers had  voyaged  850  miles  and  were 
not  far  from  what  is  now  Sioux  City  In  Iowa. 
The  going  got  harder.  The  clumsy  bateau 
repeatedly  lurched  aground  on  sandbars.  One 
man  collapsed  from  sunstroke.  Sgt.  Charles 
Floyd  died  of  colic  In  the  choking  heat  of 
an  August  afternoon.  They  buried  him  on 
a  high  bluff,  the  first  American  soldier  to 
die  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  boats  went 
on.  the  men  silent.  Lewis  wrapped  in  thought. 
A  man  dead,  many  sick,  the  real  perils  Just 
begun. 
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That  night,  Insteid  of  appointing  a  new 
sergeant,  Lewis  tolc  the  men  themselves  to 
elect  a  successor  to  Floyd.  Amid  much  ora- 
tory three  soldiers  v  ere  nominated.  Grizzled 
Patrick  Gass  was  ctosen.  Next  morning  the 
party  took  to  the  boats  with  renewed  zeal; 
Lewis  had  turned  the  men's  minds  from 
brooding  over  the  less  of  their  companion. 

Misadventures  miltlplled.  Nineteen-year- 
old  George  aiannou,  on  scout  duty,  got  lost 
and  almost  starved.  A  rlverbank  crumbled 
and  nearly  destroy  xl  the  precious  supplies. 
Lewis,  habitually  scsuting  ahead,  had  several 
narrow  escapes  frori  stampeding  buffalo. 

Most  of  the  India  as  they  met  were  friendly, 
grunting  with  pleai  xae  over  trinkets  and  de- 
lighted with  whisky  dealt  out  in  Judicious 
doses.  Whenever  ])ossible.  chiefs  of  nearby 
tribes  were  summoiied  to  powwows  under  a 
sailcloth  canopy,  '.he  flag  flying,  and  told 
about  the  Great  Wliite  Father  in  Washington 
to  whom  they  now  owed  loyalty.  Council 
Bluffs  takes  Its  nai  le  from  one  of  these  pow- 
wows. 

Gradually  the  huge  pile  of  presents  shrunk 
and  word  of  the  rei  tiarkable  white  men  spread 
over  the  prairie.  To  one  mighty  chief  the 
generous  Clark  gave  his  army  uniform.  Sev- 
eral times  Sioux  v'arrlors  tiireatened  an  at- 
tack in  an  effort  to  get  all  the  wonderftil  gifts, 
but  were  backed  down  by  a  rattling  of  cut- 
lasses and  by  a  reqiinder  that  the  mysterious 
Great  White  Fathfer  could  exterminate  them 

all. 

A  lazy  half-breed,  Toussaint  Charboimeau. 
Interpreted.  The  party  had  picked  him  up 
along  the  route.  With  him  was  his  19-year 
old  Indian  wife.  Sjacajawea.  slender  in  flgure. 
with  long  braids  and  dark  eyes.  Six  years 
before,  she  had  been  stolen  from  the  Sho- 
shones  by  marajjdlng  braves,  and  Char- 
bonneau  had  woij  her  In  a  gambling  bout? 
A  woman  on  thte  expedition?  Lewis  and 
Clark  had  hesitalted.  but  they  desperately 
needed  Charlsonrleau.  Besides.  Sacajawea's 
tribe  was  said  to  dWell  beyond  the  high  moun- 
tains. Maybe  th^s  Indian  girl  wo\ild  know 
the  way.  j 

Meadows  and  plralries  gave  way  to  rolling 
hills,  the  hills  stiffened  into  plateaus.  But 
the  horizons  still  were  land.  Where  did  It 
end?    Where  was |  the  Western  Ocean? 

Every  day  the  party  found  landmarks  new 
to  white  men.  Where  a  river  or  promontory 
had  a  definite  Indian  name,  Lewis  left  it  that 
way  in  his  Journal.  Other  places  were  caUed 
after  members  of  the  expedition  irrespective 
of  rank. 

The  first  heavy  snows  fell  In  November, 
trapping  the  party  near  the  site  of  Bismarck, 
N.  Dak.  In  the  half  year  they  had  made  1.600 
miles.  aU  up  the  Missouri.  A  few  traders  had 
been  thus  far  but  no  white  man  had  ever 
gone  farther.  They  built  a  stockade,  calling 
It  Fort  idandan  for  the  friendly  Mandan  In- 
dians, and  here  dtirlng  the  long  dreary  winter 
a  baby  boy  was  born  to  Sacajawea. 

April  7,  1805,  the  last  ice  tiaving  drifted 
down  the  river.  Fbrt  Mandan  was  left  behind. 
So  was  the  bateau,  too  big  for  the  narrowing 
Missouri  and  no  longer  needed  for  the  dwin- 
dling supplies.  Six  canoes  made  of  buffalo 
hides  and  willow  branches  took  Its  place. 

The  country  grew  wilder,  the  landscape 
less  hospitable.  jMosquitoes  and  gnato  were 
a  curse.  Buffalcf  were  scarce  and.  without 
buffalo  hide  for  j  patching,  clothes  and  moc- 
casins began  to  I  shred. 

But  the  raggbd  frontiersmen  now  were 
unlocking  the  secrets  of  the  continent. 
They  came  upbn  huge,  ferocious  grizzly 
bears  that  It  ;ook  half  a  dozen  musket 
balls  to  kill.  Itiej  spent  weeks  of  back- 
breaking  toll  portaging  goods  and  boats  past 
thundering  cataracts  which  they  called  the 
Great  Palls  of  the  Missouri.  And  on  May 
26  a  Sunday.  Lswls.  who  had  been  scouting 
ahead  as  usual,' came  back  to  camp  excited. 
He  had  glimpsell  majestic  mountains. 

Independence  Day.  1805,  was  celebrated 
At  the  foot  of  %hB  Rockies.  2,500  miles  and 


14  months  from  St.  Louis.  Wistfully  they 
drank  the  last  of  their  brandy.  Other  sup- 
plies, too,  were  running  low.  Lewis  wrote 
In  his  Journal:  "We  aU  believe  that  we  are 
about  to  enter  upon  the  most  perllotis  part 
of  our  voyage." 

Only  the  Indian  girl,  her  baby  strapped  to 
her  back,  had  the  vaguest  notion  where 
they  were.  From  out  of  the  memories  of 
her  childhood  Sacajawea  recognized  a  creek 
at  which  her  people  had  collected  clay  for 
painting  their  war  parties.  When  the 
dwindling  Missouri  abruptly  forked  Into 
three  branches  her  memory  again  helped. 
She  sent  them  up  the  swiftest  fork,  which 
they  named  Jefferson  River. 

The  stream  twisted  through  a  labyrinth 
of  volcanic  walls  at  which  It  clawed  with 
white-capped  talons.  Sometimes  the  boats 
upset  and  their  loads  were  swept  down- 
stream. The  men  waded  through  the 
glacier-fed  water,  pulling  their  leaky  craft 
on  long  ropes,  for  they  could  not  walk  on 
the  steep  banks.  "The  men  by  being  con- 
stantly wet  are  becoming  more  feeble,"  the 
captain  noted.  Sharp  stones  cut  to  pieces 
what  remained  of  their  moccasins  and  drops 
of  blood  flecked  the  stream.  They  had 
Journeyed  as  close  to  the  crest  of  the  conti- 
nent as  water  would  take  them. 

Wherever  they  looked  thfr  skyline  was  a 
Jagged  row  of  pinnacles— mountains  piled  on 
mountains— such  peaks  as  Americans  never 
had  seen.  Each  ridge  surmounted  brought  a 
glimpse  of  a  ridge  higher  stUl.  Eventually 
they  reached  the  region  where  now  Montana 
Joins  Idaho,  where  the  Rockies  and  the  Bitter 
Root  Mountains  run  parallel  In  a  vast  maze. 
Lewis  sent  scouts  scattering  to  find  some  way 
across.  They  came  back  baffled  fotir  of  them 
nursing  injuries  from  falls. 

By  now,  Lewis  realized  that  he  must  find 
the  Shoshones  or  give  up  the  expedition. 
His  fatigued  men  could  not  drag  themsalves 
over  those  summits,  let  alone  carry  burdens; 
they  must  have  horses.  Rations  were  low 
and  they  could  not  survive  a  Rocky  Mountain 
winter  Soon  the  snows  would  start,  and  It 
would  bs  too  late  even  to  go  bbck.  They  had 
not  seen  an  Indian  for  4  months,  though 
Sacajawea  Insisted  that  she  twice  had  seen 
the  Emoke  signals  of  her  people 

Lewis  chose  three  men  and  pushed  on 
ahead.  Every  morning  when  they  broke 
camp  they  left  beads  and  mirrors  as  tokens 
of  friendliness  to  any  Indians  who  might 
stumble  onto  the  dead  fires.  At  last,  ragged 
and  exhausted,  they  crawled  to  the  top  of  a 
high  ridge  and  looked  down  the  Pacific  slope 
of  the  Rockies.  Here,  on  the  Continental 
Divide,  they  unfurled  the  flag.  They  had 
two  pounds  of  flour  left. 

As  Chief  Cameahwait  and  60  mounted  Sho- 
shone braves  Jogged  over  the  crest  of  Lemhi 
Pass  late  in  the  afternoon  of  August  13.  they 
saw  tottering  toward  them  a  tall,  ragged 
stranger  with  pale  skin.  In  his  right  hand 
he  carried  a  cloth  of  red.  white,  and  blue. 
Half  a  hundred  paces  to  the  rear  were  three 
othsr  strangers  with  long,  black  sticks. 

•Taba  bone  (white  man)."  the  boUowed- 
eyed  stranger  said. 

"Ah  hi  e!  (I  am  much  pleased!)"  the 
young  chief  replied  gravely.  There  on  the 
roof  of  the  continent  the  feathered  savage 
and  the  Virginia  gentleman  embraced  and 
slapped  each  other  on  the  back. 

Game  had  been  scarce  that  year  and  the 
Shoshones  were  hungry,  yet  they  shared  with 
the  white  men.  The  captain's  pulse  quick- 
ened when  the  chief  offered  him  roast  salmon. 
Salmon  from  the  sea! 

Lewis  bartered  ornaments,  coats,  blankets 
and  knives  for  38  horses,  which  were  sent 
back  to  bring  up  the  main  party.  A  dra- 
matic incident  marked  the  reunion  of  the 
two  parties.  Sacajawea,  meeting  Cameah- 
wait greeted  him  with  affectionate  cries. 
They  were  brother  and  sister  I  Nevertheless, 
when  the  party  went  on.  Sacajawea  chose  to 


stick  with  her  husband  rather  than  return 
to  her  people. 

A  withenfd  old  Shoshone,  whom  ClarK 
christened  Toby,  volunteered  to  act  as  guide. 
He  was  not  much  help.  They  wandered  In 
the  Bitter  Root  range  like  men  In  a  rock- 
bound  fortniss,  while  snow  began  to  plug  the 
passes.  Provisions  ran  out.  They  had  to 
kill  some  of  the  horses,  which  were  starving 
too.  with  ground  bare  of  fodder.  One  day 
there  was  cnly  a  braoe  of  pheasants  for  32 
mouths  to  eat.  They  scraped  the  bed  of 
Hungry  Creek  for  crawfish;  they  grubbed  for 
roots.  One  wretched  night  they  ate  a  tim- 
ber wolf  Lewis  shot.  Bratton  was  In  desper- 
ate plights,  and  Lewis  gave  him  his  mount 
and  struggled  ahead  on  foot.  A  horse  loaded 
with  winter  coats  slipped,  screamed  In  ter- 
ror, and  vanished  over  a  precipice. 

Finally  they  reached  open  country.  They 
looked  like  skeletons,  and  now  even  the  In- 
exorable driver.  Lewis,  collapsed.  While  he 
lay  beside  the  Clearwater  River,  too  weak 
even  to  sit  up,  the  others  trimmed  pine  logs 
and  burned  out  the  cores  to  shape  rude 
canoes.  The  work  was  hard  for  exhausted 
men  and  It  went  slowly. 

In  the  canoes  they  floated  down  the  Clear- 
water and  Into  the  Snake,  at  the  spot  where 
Lewlston.  Idaho,  stands.  They  paddled  down 
the  Snake  and  about  the  middle  of  October 
came  to  a  mighty  river  which  surged  out 
of  the  north  and  bent  westward.  This  was 
the  Columbia— the  Great  River  Oregon— 
which  for  two  generations  adventurous  souls 
had  dreamed  of  exploring. 

For  3  weeks  more  they  stroked  the  bulky 
canoes  between  mountains  and  grassy  mead- 
ows and  fir  forests.  One  quiet  night  a  soldier 
heard  a  far-off  roar.  Soon  long  swells  rolled 
up  the  river  from  downstream.  Gulls  fiew 
overhead.  The  water  was  full  of  salmon. 
There  was  a  tang  of  salt  in  the  air. 

Fog  cloaked  the  Columbia  on  the  morning 

of  November   7,    1805,   but   around    noon   It 

cleared  and  in  the  distance  a  wide  expanse  of 

tossing  breakers  was  visible.    For  a  moment 

the  men  locked  out  to  sea  In  silence.    Then 

they  cheered.     In  his  queerly  spelled  diary 

Clark  scrawled:  "Ocian  In  view!    Oh,  the  Joy  I 

We  are  In  view  of  the  oclan,  that  great  ocian^ 

which  we  have  been  so  long  anixous  to  see!" 

For  the  first  time  Americans  had  spanned 

the  continent  they  would  one  day  inhabit 

from  coast  to  coast.     On  that  lonely  shore. 

the  flag  flapping  at  his  back.  Capuin  Lewis 

thanked  the  soldiers  In  behalf  of  President 

Jefferson.    They  had  reached  their  goal  ahead 

of  any  nation  with  rival  ambitioiiE,  covering 

4.100  adventurous  miles  In  a  year  and  a  half. 

Just  125  j'ears  later  one  could  board  a  plane 

at  St.  Louis  after  daybreak  and  be  in  Portland 

before  dark. 

Near  present-day  Astoria  the  expedition 
built  a  stockade.  Fort  Clatsop,  that  sheltered 
them  during  the  second  winter,  and  in  the 
bark  of  a  tall  pine  that  overlooked  the  sea 
Lieutenant  Clark  carved  this  record : 

"Wm.  Clark  December  3d,  1805,  by  land 
from  the  U.  States  in  1804  ft  6." 

Hoping  that,  even  if  they  were  lost  on  the 
way  home,  their  success  would  be  known. 
Lewis  prepared  a  statement  they  all  signed 
attesting  that  the  party  had  reached  the 
Pacific  overland  from  St.  Louis.  The  docu- 
ment was  posted  at  the  fort  and  copies  were 
sent  to  Indian  vlUages  along  the  shore.  No 
sign  or  trace  of  white  men  was  visible,  but 
perhaps  a  landing  party  from  some  frigate 
anchoring  off  that  coast  would  come  across 
them. 

Late  in  March  of  1806  the  expedition  b*gan 
the  long  trek  homeward.  It  required  only 
a  third  of  the  time  constimed  In  traveling 
west  for  now  they  had  landmarks.  Again 
Sacajawea  was  Invaluable,  riding  at  the  head 
of  the  a)lumn  with  Lewis,  her  thin  arm  un- 
erringly pointing  the  way.  "She  has  equal 
fortitude  and  resolution  with  any  member 
of  the  party,"  LewU  wrote.    They  arrived  In 
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St.  Louis  on  September  23.  1806.  6  montha 
to  the  day  after  abandoning  Fort  Clatsop. 

The  Nation  had  given  them  up  for  dead. 
They  had  been  gone  3  years  and  4  months. 
Cheering  crowds  escorted  them  through  St. 
Louis.  Jefferson  wrote  his  congratxilatlona 
and  triumphantly  informed  Congress  of  the 
expedition  s  success.  They  had  traveled  8.000 
miles  through  wilderness,  had  reached  their 
objective  and  retiimed,  had  lost  only  1  man. 
People  were  amazed  by  the  Information 
brought  back — fierce  bears  which  weighed 
1.000  pounds:  mountain  ranges  3  times  as 
lofty  as  the  Alleghanles:  buffalo  herds  meas- 
ured by  horizons:  wild  sheep  with  horns 
shaped  like  cornucopias;  goats  that  leaped 
from  crag  to  crag.  The  New  York  Gazette 
predicted  that  the  region  would  probably 
never  be  traveled  again,  but  President  Jeffer- 
son vlsloned  "a  great,  free,  and  independent 
empire  on  the  Columbia  River." 

Curiosity  about  the  far  West  Increased. 
Men  and  women  started  looking  with  pride 
and  hope  toward  the  vast  area  across  the 
lilsslselppl.  The  bulky  Journals  of  Lewis  and 
_.ark.  supplemented  with  notes  kept  by  two 
of  the  sergeants,  were  read  In  hundreds  of 
homes.  For  the  first  time  people  had  an 
accurate  Idea  of  what  lay  beyond  the  western 
frontier  of  the  Nation. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  still  stands 
as  the  most  Important  ever  undertaken  by 
the  United  States,  clinching  our  title  not 
only  to  the  vast  Louisiana  territory  but  later 
to  the  Oregon  lands  as  well. 

Lewis  was  appointed  Governor  of  Louisiana 
and  Clark  was  named  Iridlan  agent  for  the 
region  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general.  Lewis,  always  a  lonely  man,  was 
unhappy  In  political  office.  In  the  autumn 
of  1809,  on  his  way  to  Washington  to  answer 
criticism  of  his  administrative  methods,  he 
stepped  for  a  night  at  an  inn  near  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Shortly  after  midnight  a  pistol  shot 
waked  the  household,  and  the  tavern  keeper 
found  the  35-year-old  explorer  on  the  floor 
with  a  gaping  wound  in  his  side.  He  died  at 
dawn.  Jefferson,  stunned  with  grief,  always 
believed  the  captain  had  committed  suicide. 
Tennessee  folk  maintained  that  he  had  been 
murdered.  The  mystery  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily solved. 

Not  far  from  where  Lewis  died,  a  granite 
shaft  stands,  graven  with  the  words  of  the 
President  who  sent  him  westward: 

"His  courage  was  undaunted.  His  firrxmess 
and  perseverance  yielded  to  nothing  but  im- 
possibility." 

Trees  overhang  the  grave,  and  on  stormy 
nights   the   wind   roars   through    them   like 
breakers   crashing   on    the   Pacific's   distant 
hore. 


Political  Refageet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  9.  1941 


SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION  FROM 
STATE  DEPARTMENT 


Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  2.  1941,  I  placed  In  the  Congres- 
sional RscoRD  some  information  con- 
cerning the  first  1.000  refugees  whose 
names  were  submitted  by  the  President's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Political  Refu- 


gees. I  desire  to  include  in  the  Record 
supplementary  information  which  I  re- 
ceived yesterday  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Incidentally,  an  article  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Times-Herald  May 
8.  1941— yesterday— having  the  following 
headline:  "United  States  Presses  Round 
Up  of  Suspect  Aliens — Jackson  Orders 
Check  of  All  Visitors'  Permits."  Observ- 
ing the  contents  of  the  headline,  one 
should  note  in  the  supplementary  infor- 
mation that  371  of  the  693  people  re- 
ferred to  in  the  new  summary  were  issued 
visitors'  visas — more  than  50  percent.  It 
might  also  be  noted  that  the  three  con- 
sular ofiBcers  admitting  the  largest  num- 
bers of  refugees  were  Marseille,  427; 
Lisbon,  221;  Moscow,  91. 

The  supplementary  information  fol- 
lows: 

The  following  is  a  summation  of  the  con- 
sular offices  Involved  and  the  number  and 
kind  of  visas  Issued  In  the  first  1,000  cases 
on  the  President's  Advisory  Committee  list: 


Name  of  o£Bce 


Marseille 

Lisbon 

Moscow.. , 

Oporto 

Nice 

Lyon... 

Zurich 

Casablanca 

Geneva 

Stockholm 

Berlin 

Ciudad  Trujillo 
Lourenco 
Marques. 

Madrid 

Budapest 

Alpiers. 

Yokohama 

Rio  de  Janeiro.. 

Tangier , 

ToJcyo 

NoRales ., 

Luxemburg 

BUbao 


Number 
of  cases 

con- 
sidered 


Number  and  type  of  visas 
issued 


427 

I 
221  , 

.il 

81 

60 

20 
23 

17 
11 

7 
4 
4 

4 


43  immiEration,  186  visitor, 
89  unspecified. 

104  immigration,  46  visitor, 
aounsjiocificd. 

27  visitor.  7  unspecified. 

16  immipration,  60  visitor, 
i  unspecified. 

3  immigration,  22  unspeci- 
fied. 24  visitor. 

6  visitor. 

13  immigration,  2  visitor, 
2  unspecified. 

1  immip-ation,  13  vi.sitor. 

1  immieration,  6  visitor,  2 
unspecified. 

3  visitor. 


1  visitor,  1  unspecified, 

1  visitor. 

1  immiin'stion. 
1  visitor. 
Do. 


ToUl  immigration  visas 182 

Total  vbltor's  visas 371 

Total  unspecified  visas 146 


Aid  for  Lithaania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTON  F.  BIACIEJEWSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  9,  1941 


RESOLUTION  OP   JOSEPH   MORDECAI 
BRENNER  RELIEF   SOCIETY 


Mr.  MACIEJEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas  Joseph  Mordecal  Brenner  Relief 
Society,  a  strictly  charitable,  not-for-profit 
organization,  with  principal  office  at  910  South 


Independence  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Dl.,  since 
the  day  it  was  organized  (January  19,  1930) 
untU  June  15,  1940,  has  aided  individuals, 
families,  and  organizations  known  to  be  in 
dire  need  to  the  extent  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, of  which  about  10  percent  has  gone  to 
those  m  the  United  States  of  America  and 
about  90  percent  has  gone  to  those  in  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania;  and 

Whereas  on  or  about  June  15,  1940.  Russia 
took  over  the  three  Baltic  Provinces  of  Lith- 
uania, Estonia,  and  Latvia,  as  a  restilt  of 
which  funds  of  the  society  available  for  Lith- 
uania since  then  have  remained  idle  in  the 
society's  treasury  becatise  prudence  dictated 
that  the  society  should  determine  whether  or 
not  it  be  advisable  to  continue  to  send  funds 
to  Lithuania;  and 

Whereas  within  the  last  2  months  the  so- 
ciety, through  its  secretary,  conducted  a  most 
thorough  investigation  and  desires  that  its 
findings  be  made  known  to  similar  organiza- 
tions, inasmuch  as  the  society's  experiences 
have  convinced  It  that  at  this  late  date  much 
confusion  exists  among  many  similar  organi- 
zations in  Chicago  as  to  whether  or  not  it  be 
advisable  to  continue  to  send  funds  to  Lith- 
uania and  the  society  believes  that  such  con- 
fusion exists  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
of  America;  and 

Whereas  all  the  local  banks  which  the 
society  has  contacted  "paint  such  a  picture" 
as  to  convincingly  leave  the  impression  that 
It  Is  quite  satisfactory  to  send  moneys  to 
Lithuania,  with  which  "picture"  the  society 
was  not  satisfied;  and 

Whereas  the  society,  later  on  in  Its  in- 
vestigation, endeavored  to  determine  how 
much  of  the  necessities  of  life,  such  as  food, 
clothing,  etc.,  the  American  dollar  could  pur- 
chase, when  converted  Into  local  Lithuanian 
currency,  since  June  15,  1940,  as  compared 
with  prior  to  that  time;  and 

Whereas  the  society  has  been  in  communi- 
cation, for  pertinent  information,  with 
sources  whose  Integrity,  honesty,  reliability, 
and  Impartiality  Is  beyond  question — sources 
which  have  access  to  such  Information, 
sources  which  are  Interested  solely  In  the 
protection  of  the  American  public,  sovirces 
which  would  have  no  reason  other  than  to 
state  the  facts  and  their  honest  opinions; 
and 

Whereas  one  of  these  reliable  sources  has 
given  the  society  this  information:  "It  has 
been  our  experience  that  wherever  the  Rus- 
sians take  control  ordinary  commodities  sky- 
rocket In  price.  I  believe  It,  therefore,  safe 
to  say  that  the  American  dollar  will  buy 
Infinitely  less  today  than  it  would  a  year 
ago.  The  conversion  rate  Is  something  that 
is  obviously  so  uncertain  that  I  couldn't  even 
guess.  Like  the  German  mark,  the  ruble  is 
very  rubbery";  and 

Whereas  another  of  these  reliable  sources 
has  given  the  society  the  information  that 
the  Soviet  CJovernment  nas  closed  all  opera- 
tions of  charitable  organizations  supported 
by  foreign  funds  or  supplies  of  foodstuffs 
and  goods;  that  there  is  no  method  by  which 
such  supplies  can  be  sent  to  Lithuania;  and 
that  the  remittance  of  dollars,  while  possible 
through  American  banks,  is  accompanied  by 
an  80  percent  loss  in  purchasing  power 
through  Soviet  exchange  regulations;  that 
while,  therefore.  It  might  be  possible  to  serd 
remittances  via  Moscow  to  Lithuania,  where 
llts  and  rubles  are  both  in  circulation,  theie 
is  no  assurance  that  the  institutions  referred 
to  are  still  In  operation,  or  that  the  funds 
would  reach  them;  that  It  is  understood  that 
the  Joint  distribution  committee,  after  at- 
tempting to  operate  In  Lithuania,  has  ceas2d 
such  attempts;  that  such  reports  as  have 
been  received  Indicate  that  Jewish  schools 
in  the  Baltic  provinces  and  former  Poland 
have  been  taken  Into  the  general  school  sys- 
tem, and  even  new  schools  set  up  for  Jewish 
children;  that  it  is  emphasized  that  these 
are  Soviet  schools  and  that  probably  the  or- 
ganization and  curriculum  have  been  modi- 
fled  accordingly;   and 
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Whereas  the  lat  ter  source  has  expressed  the 

belief  that  the  society  and  similar  societies 
in  the  United  States  of  America  should  con- 
centrate their  effprtfi  In  areas  more  accessi- 
ble and  outside  Of  the  Soviet  orbit:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  dviring  the  existence  of  con- 
ditions substantially  the  same  as  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  society  confine  its  activities  en- 
tirely to  assist  those  In  dire  need  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  that  the  contents  of 
this  resolution  be  made  known  to  the  general 
public  through  .several  newspapers  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  through  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  insertion  in  the  last-named  publi- 
cation, this  resolution  be  sent  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  Honorable  Anton  F.  Macie- 
jEWSKi,  representing  the  Sixth  Illinois  Con- 
gressional District  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  which  district  are  located  the 
principal  office  of  the  society  and  a  large 
part  of  Its  200  members  and  their  families. 
Charles    Frilling. 

President, 

Attest: 

Albext  HiascH, 

Secretary. 

Dated  May  5.  1941. 


Wickenkam't  Defense-Strike  Opposition 
Praised 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  9.  1941 


EDITORL\L    FROM    THE    FREDERICK 
(OKLA.)   LEADER 


Unless  Washington  Hears  From  People 
of  United  States  in  No  Uncertain 
Terms,  BmUl  War  Is  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  9,  1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  KNOXVILLE 
(TENN.)   JOURNAL 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  want  to 
insert  In  the  Congressional  Record  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Frederick 
(Okla.)  Leader,  praising  the  sound  and 
courageous  stand  of  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Victor  Wicker- 
sham,  Congressman  from  the  Seventh 
District  of  Oklahoma.  The  editorial  was 
written  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Newland,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Leader: 

[Prom  the  Frederick   (Okla.)   Leader) 

OPPOSED  TO  STRIKES 

When  he  Is  quoted  In  the  newspapers  as 
opposing  strikes  because  of  the  detrimental 
effect  they  have  on  our  defense  program, 
Congressman  Victor  Wickersham  is  voic- 
ing the  sentiments  of  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District. 

Ours  is  largely  a  rural  district.  It  Is  a 
district  which  keeps  Its  Army  quota  so  nearly 
filled  with  voltmteers  that  the  selective-draft 
boards  find  their  duties  comparatively  light. 
It  is  a  district  in  which  the  proportion  of 
native  citizens  is  unusually  high,  and  where 
patriotism  is  general. 

In  the  Seventh  District  the  people  are  wUl- 
ing  to  go  their  full  length  for  America,  and 
they  expect  other  American  citizens,  or  those 
who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  United  States 
Government,  to  do  likewise. 

When  Congreseman  Wickersham  declares 
he  Is  opposed  to  strikes  at  this  critical  pe- 
riod in  our  Nation's  life,  he  is,  therefore, 
speaking  the  language  of  the  people  he  rep- 
resents. 


Mr  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  of  May  9. 1941 : 
[From  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  of  May 
8.  1041] 

UNLESS  WASHINGTON  HEARS  FROM  PEOPLE  OF 
TTNITED  STATES  IN  NO  UNCERTAIN  TERMS, 
BRUTAL  WAR  IS  AHEAD 

Certainly  some  of  the  readers  of  this  page 
recall  William  Seabrook's  description  of  voo- 
doo rites  of  West  Indian  natives.  They  will 
remember  reading  how,  on  certain  nights,  a 
drum  will  sound  somewhere  off  in  the  Jungle. 
Prom  a  hill  miles  away  there  will  be  an 
answering  drumbeat;  then  from  somewhere 
else,  another,  and  another,  and  another. 

Gradually  a  rhythm  will  be  established, 
with  the  beats  increasing  In  tempo.  Bodies 
begin  to  sway  to  the  savage  exaltation  of  the 
drums;  feet  begin  to  move  as  the  pulse  of 
repeated  stabs  of  sound  assaults  the  ears.  At 
last  comes  a  frenzy  of  emotion  that  leaves 
the  mind  in  complete  paralysis,  and  always 
the  steady,  unrelenting  challenge  of  the 
drums.  The  savages  lose  all  sense  of  time  and 
place,  returning  to  their  senses  only  when 
they  are  emotionally  and  physically  spent. 
That  Is  voodoo  in  the  West  Indies. 

Voodoo  methods  are  not  confined  to  the 
West  Indies. 

The  Roosevelt  administration,  imless  the 
individual  citizens  of  the  United  States  make 
their  wishes  known  In  no  uncertain  terms, 
has  decided  upon  active  entry  into  the  Euro- 
pean war. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not  said  so.  but  the  signs 
are  unmistakable.  First,  there  were  the  light 
drumbeats  of  the  New  Deal  columnists,  the 
professional  internationalists,  the  Dorothy 
Thompsons,  all  the  list  of  United  States 
"prominent"  citizens  bent  upon  another 
crusade  to  convert  the  globe  to  democracy  at 
the  point  of  the  sword. 

These  beat  upon  the  little  drums  and  they 
didn't  have  the  desired  effect.  There  re- 
mained a  majority  sentiment  in  the  coimtry 
for  aid  to  Britain  without  involvement;  a 
conviction  that  this  Nation  is  imprepared  for 
war;  that  ovu:  democracy,  if  there  is  ever  to 
be  a  last-ditch  fight  to  preserve  it,  will  be 
saved  In  this  hemisphere  rather  than  on  some 
foreign  battlefield. 

So  now  come  the  big  drums  to  quicken  the 
pulse  of  war  fever;  to  play  upon  our  emo- 
tions; to  convert  an  antiwar  sentiment  into  a 
war  sentiment;  to  gain  a  majority  to  the 
Government's  already-fixed  determination. 

First  there  were  remarks  by  the  President 
that  the  citizens  of  this  country  were  not 
aware  of  the  dangers  that  face  them,  this  to 
constitute  a  general  background.  Then  Sec- 
retary of  State  Cordell  Hull  was  brought  be- 
fore the  microphone  with  an  Important 
drum;  day  before  yesterday  Senator  Claude 
Pepper  of  Florida,  beat  the  drum  in  the  Sen- 
ate; Secretary  oX  War  Henry  Stlmson  night 


before  last;  and  last  night  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Blncx  added  his  voice  to  the  exhorta- 
tions to  war  that  soon  will  echo  from  radio 
station  to  radio  station.  And  not  to  over- 
look anybody.  Prime  MlniBter  Winston 
Churchill  sends  across  the  Atlantic  his  own 
q)ecial  admonition. 

No;  the  arts  of  voodoo  are  not  confined  to 
the  West  Indies.  Here  at  home,  in  what  may 
result  in  the  most  fateful  decision  of  all  our 
history,  tlie  drums  of  the  administration  take 
up  the  tempo.  The  words  each  ritualist  em- 
ploys dlCfer  from  those  of  his  colleagues. 
The  approach  is  not  always  the  same.  But 
the  conclusion  they  all  reach  and  recom- 
mend Is  Identical— the  United  States  of 
America  must  become  an  active  participant 
m  the  European  struggle. 
Tliere  is  a  general  and  not  unjustified 
'Suspicion  abroad  in  the  land  that  Senator 
Pepper  is  a  nitwit,  but  nonetheless  any  man 
with  such  a  soundlng^ard  as  the  United 
States  Sc'nate  cannot  be  ignored,  because, 
unless  there  were  other  citizens  of  his  type 
of  mind,  he  could  not  be  in  the  Senate.  Fur- 
ther, it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  he  speaks 
with  the  approval  of  the  administration. 

And  wliat  does  the  Florida  Senator  advo- 
cate in  his  go-to-war  speech?  Not  that  we 
simply  enter  the  war  on  Britain's  side  but 
that  we  undertake  also  to  provide  the  Chinese 
Army  with  flyers  who.  quite  inadvertently, 
would  "make  a  shambles  of  Tokyo."  In  effect 
the  Senator  wants  a  war  with  the  whole 
world,  despite  the  fact  that  our  experts  assert 
we  are  not  even  prepared  to  defend  our  own 
shores,  much  less  to  undertake  aggreesion  In 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

No  matter  if  It  doesn't  make  sense,  here  is 
a  United  States  Senator,  hand  in  glove  with 
the  administration,  advocating  war  on  both 
oceans  without  delay.  Pepper  can't  be  dis- 
missed as  an  imbecile  because  there  is  no 
mental  test  required  for  membership  In  the 
Senate,  and  as  a  Senator  his  Influence  might 
turn  the  tide  for  war. 

Then  again  there  Is  Henry  Stlmson,  ad- 
mitted by  the  President's  secretary  to  be 
speaking  with  administration  approval.  What 
does  he  say?    In  a  nutshell,  here  It  is: 

"After  providing  for  billions'  worth  of  mu- 
nitions to  carry  on  the  defense  of  our  free- 
dom, and  while  we  hold  In  our  hands  the 
Instrument  ready  and  able  to  make  all  these 
steps  effective,  shall  we  now  flinch  and  per- 
mit these  munitions  to  be  sunk  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean? 

"Our  entire  history  shows  no  precedent 
to  make  such  a  supjjosition  credible.  Nei- 
ther the  Government  noj  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  ever  given  occasion 
to  make  anyone  believe  that  such  an  act 
of  Irresponsibility  and  Indecision  would  be 
possible." 

In  effect,  the  fhre-eatlng  Stlmson  dare* 
the  President  to  make  any  decision  other 
than  that  of  war.  Yet  Senator  Arthu« 
Vandeneerg  made  public  yesterday  a  letter 
from  Chairman  Emory  8.  Land,  of  the 
Maritime  Commission,  disputing  the  ad- 
ministration's claim  that  40  percent  of  the 
ships  bearing  war  materials  to  Britain  has 
been  sunk.  Only  8  ships  of  the  206  saU- 
ing  from  United  States  ports  since  De- 
cember 30  have  been  sunk,  asserts  Mr.  Land. 
who  should  know.  Whose  flgiu-es  are  rljjbt? 
Are  we  to  be  pushed  into  war  on  a  false 
set  of  figures? 

Before  this  has  been  published  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Knox  will  have  added  his  bellig- 
erent words  to  early  drumbeats  of  Peppk« 
and  Stlmson.  There  will  be  a  succession 
of  others,  all  hammering  out  the  same  ex- 
hortation : 

War!  Convoys!  And  a  little  later, 
troops! 

We  are  admittedly  unprepared  to  defend 
ourselves  here  at  home.  We  are.  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  national  commltmenta, 
shipping  BO  much  defense  material  to  Brltala 
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that  we  cant  build  ovir  own  defenaes. 
to  war  we  are  urged  to  go. 
Talk  about  voodoolsmi 


Yet, 


Lindberfh    on    National    Defense    and 
National  Unity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  W.  (RUNT)  BISHOP 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  A(ay  9.  1941 


Mr.  BISHOP.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  recently  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh was  In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  spoke  on 
the  questions  of  national  defense  and  na- 
tional unity.  One  of  the  outstanding 
editors  of  my  district  was  at  that  meet- 
ing. His  impressions  are  so  important  to 
~those  of  us  in  Congress,  that  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  to  read  them: 

SZaiOUS  IN  HIS  TALK 

We  heard  Colonel  Lindbergh  make  a  speech 
In  St.  Louis  a  few  nights  ago.  had  a  seat  close 
up  In  the  front  row.  and  got  every  word  he 
spoke.  He  talked  on  whether  or  not  this 
Nation  was  prepared  for  war  In  the  air  as  com- 
pared with  the  equipment  that  Germany  has. 
He  thought  that  as  pertains  to  competing 
successfully  with  Hitlers  air  forces  that  we 
were  at  present  no  match,  and  that  If  we 
should  pool  our  Interests  with  those  of  John 
Bull.  It  would  require  some  time  to  catch  up 
with  the  production  of  planes  that  the  Hitler 
organization  would  be  able  to  turn  out. 

The  colonel  was  Interested  In  facu  and 
figures.  He  was  quite  serious  and  kept  well  to 
his  point,  spoke  dignified,  didn't  lose  his  head 
and  blow  up  In  discussing  facts  which  3 
years  spent  In  Europe  and  England  studying 
air  warfare  had  taught  him.  Senator  Clark 
of  Missouri  had  preceded  him  and  did  not  get 
the  best  of  attention  of  the  15.000  audience 
that  listened  to  him.  But  when  Lindbergh 
came  on  the  audience  listened  with  rapt  at- 
tention and  drank  in  every  word  that  Colonel 
Lindbergh  said. 

Digressing  from  his  recitation  of  facts  as 
he  knows  them — and  we  believe  that  he 
knows  the  lay  of  the  skies  quite  as  well,  If  not 
better,  than  anyone  else  in  America — he  put 
this  question,  which  seemed  to  strike  deep  In 
the  minds  of  his  vast  audience: 

"Have  we  not  problems  enough  of  our  own 
without  dividing  our  people  over  the  Issue 
of  a  foreign  war?" 

It  set  us  to  thinking,  whafs  the  use  of  It 
•11  any  way?  We  are  fully  In  sympathy  with 
England,  from  which  mother  country  we 
separated  over  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and 
we  have  all  but  forgotten  the  war  we  again 
fought  with  her  for  freedom  of  the  seas  half 
a  century  ago,  and  we  have  almost  ceased  to 
remember  the  aid  that  England  extended  the 
Confederacy  when  the  South  of  our  own  land 
attempted  to  overthrow  the  Union.  We  are 
favoring  England  in  her  cause  today  In  every 
way.  And  we^belong  to  that  crowd  that  has 
many  prominent  leaders,  both  on  this  side 
and  on  the  British  Isles,  that  feel  that  we  can 
be  of  greatest  help  In  the  present  struggle  In 
which  the  British  Empire  Is  engaged,  by 
staying  out  of  this  old  bloody  European  quar- 
rel that  has  been  going  on  for  centuries. 
With  Lindbergh,  we  hold  in  all  seriousness 
that  every  true  American  Is  ready  to  fight  to 


preserve  our  Nation,  and  to  do  that  fighting 
right  here  at  home. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  thoughts  of  this  editor  about  work  to 
be  done  at  home,  is  certainly  entitled  to 
the  most  serious  consideration  by  every 
Member  of  the  House. 


Economy  in  Goyernment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LE  ROY  D.  DOWNS 

OF  coNNzcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  May  9.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  BRIDGEPORT  (CONN.) 
TELEGRAM 


Mr.  DOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  acting  un- 
der permission  granted  me,  I  wish  to  in- 
sert the  following  article  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  taken  from  the  Bridgeport 
Telegram,  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  of  May  7, 
1941: 

(From  the  Bridgeport   (Conn.)   Telegram  of 
May  7.  1941  ] 

ECONOMY  IN  GOVERNMENT 

Private  citizens  are  warned  that  they  will 
not  be  permitted  to  buy  new  cars  as  freely 
In  the  future  as  they  have  In  the  past — the 
manufacturers  will  not  be  permitted  to  make 
them — and  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  do 
without  many  other  luxury  items  and  to  pay 
higher  taxes  on  some  of  the  things  commonly 
used. 

In  other  words,  the  people  must  pull  In 
their  belts,  make  sacrifices,  and  prepare  to 
take  this  war  seriously. 

But  Is  the  Government  prepared  to  make 
sacrifices?  It  Is  not,  and  that's  one  reason 
why  so  many  people  are  ready  to  say  to  the 
politicians  from  President  Roosevelt  down, 
"It's  time  you  set  the  example  and  stopped 
lecturing  others." 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
does  not  propose  to  curtail  Its  own  extrava- 
gance In  any  way.  shape,  or  manner.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  the  extraordinary  cost  of  national 
defense,  we  are  carrying  at  the  same  time  an 
extraordinary  Budget  In  history  for  non- 
defense  expenditures. 

There  is  hardly  a  fiscal  expert  of  any  kind 
who  thinks  it  will  be  possible  to  stagger 
along  forever  under  that  double  burden.  But 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  all  his  department  heads 
set  their  Jaws  like  grim  death  when  It  Is 
suggested  that  they  should  curtail  any  of 
their  pet  expenditures. 

On  the  basis  of  the  President's  Budget  mes- 
sage we  are  spending  this  year  6.5  billions 
for  national  defense  and  6.7  billions  for  non- 
mllltary  purposes.  Next  year  It  Is  proposed 
we  shall  spend  7  billions  for  nonmilltary 
purposes  Instead  of  cutting  down  this  wholly 
extraordinary.  Inflated,  and  unprecedentM 
expenditure. 

When  the  rest  of  the  country  Is  beginning 
to  revise  family  budgets,  to  pay  higher  taxes, 
and  to  make  other  sacrifices  for  national 
defense  it  Is  Just  as  well  for  the  Government 
to  be  prepared  for  an  all  but  unanimous 
demand  for  some  comparable  action  on  the 
part   of  the  Government  Itself. 

The  public  Is  growing  distinctly  tired  of 
being  lectured  at  by  a  Government  which 
says.  "Do  as  I  say  but  not  as  I  do." 


Echoes  From  Roosevelt's  Jackson  Day 
Speech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  9.  1941 


POEM  BY  HORACE  C.  CARLISLE 


Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  poem  by  Mr.  Horace 
C.  Carlisle,  of  Alabama: 

ECHOES  FBOM  ROOSEVELT'S  JACKSON  DAY   SPEECH 

While  Democrats  were  celebrating 

Their  Jackson  day,  throughout  the  States, 
The  President  ceased  meditating 

Upon  the  cruelties  and  hates 
With  which,  across  the  troubled  waters. 

The  warring  Old  World  has  to  cope. 
To  Join  the  New  World's  sons  and  daughters 

In  thanks  to  God  for  faith  and  hope. 

Where  there's  no  vision  people  perish — 

Tho  we  have  felt  His  chasfnlng  rod. 
We  have  a  hope  that  our  hearts  cherish — 

We  have  a  vision  still  of  God — 
It  matters  little  to  us  whether, 

Or  not,  our  ways  are  understood 
By  others,  since  all  things  together. 

Here  and  hereafter,  work  for  good. 

Tho  we,  thank  God.  have  no  dictator. 

We  know.  If  we  sit  down  and  wait. 
That  we  may  be  run  over,  later. 

By  Hitler,  whose  own  heinous  hate 
For  freedom,  liberty,  and  honor. 

Has  transformed  Germany,  that  stood 
With  heaven's  smile  once  resting  on  her. 

Into  a  land  athirst  for  blood. 

If  our  kind  of  civilization 

Should  get  run  over,  and  destroyed. 
The  peace  we  seek,  with  expectation, 

Will  never  be  by  us  enjoyed; 
Hence,  it's  become  more  clear  than  ever 

That  these  momentous  times  demand 
More  courage  and  more  real  endeavor 

To  safeguard  our  beloved  land. 

We  count  it  as  "a  thing  of  beauty," 

That  special  honors  we've  conferred 
On  Andrew  Jackson,  who  put  duty. 

Regardless  of  what  It  Incurred. 
Above  his  own  desires  and  pleasures, 

That  he  might  execute  his  plan 
To  render,  in  the  fullest  measures. 

Real  service  to  his  fellow  man. 

In  Jackson's  time,  the  threatened  danger 

Came  to  the  Union  from  within, 
In  his  own  section,  where  no  stranger 

Would  dare  such  danger  threats  begin. 
Tho,  In  our  day.  the  threat,  disturbing 

Us,  comes  from  far  beyond  the  foam. 
We  fear  that  we  have  failed  in  curbing 

Its  terrorizing  spread  at  home. 

Before  the  day  of  Jackson,  surely. 

Two  parties  in  existence  here 
Kept  Liberty  enthroned  securely. 

Which  we,  unto  this  day.  revere; 
And  tho  these  parties  fight  each  other, 

Soon  as  election  day  Is  o'er. 
Their  diff'rences  they  quickly  smother. 

And  work  together  as  before. 

Dictatorships  hold  In  derision 

The  party  principle;  for  they 
Know  that  if  with  them  such  division 

Existed,  they'd  be  swept  away — 
So,  In  the  lands  ruled  by  dictators. 
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The  oommon  people  are  controlled 
By  merciless  Intlmldators, 
Who  make  them  do  what  they  are  told. 

Lest  any  should  become  bis  foeman. 

And  stir  the  great  dictator's  wrath. 
They  see  that  every  man  and  woman 

Walks  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
Prescribed  by  dictatorial  bosses. 

And  all  of  them  are  forced  to  bear 
Upon  their  shoulders  cruel  crosses 

Until  they  perish  In  despair. 

Last  year  we  held  here  an  election. 

And  afterward  the  candidates 
For  President,  upon  reflection. 

Accepted  willingly  their  fates — 
United  In  the  undertaking 

Which  all  of  us  are  praying  for. 
They  dropped  their  differences,  forsaking 

Them  untU  ends  this  awful  war. 

We're  writing  now  on  hlsfry's  peges 

That,  as  Americans,  we  will. 
Year  after  year,  down  thru  the  ages. 

Hold  honest,  free  elections  still — 
For  freedom,  liberty,  protection. 

And  Justice,  all,  depend  upon 
The  sanctity  of  free  election,  ^ 

Backed  by  the  prayer,  "Thy  will  be  done. 

In  Just  elections  there's  no  trifling— 

To  buy  votes  vilifies  success — 
There  should  be  left  no  chance  for  stifling 

The  Innate  freedom  of  the  press. 
Of  speech,  and  of  the  air,  and  surely. 

As  long  as  we  traverse  the  sod. 
We  should  dwell  here,  endowed  securely 

With  freedom,  yea,  to  worship  God. 

These  principles  are  God's  creations. 

And  all  of  them  now.  everywhere. 
Are  threatened  by  dictator  nations. 

Broadcasting  death  and  dire  despair, 
Ours  is  the  great  task  of  defending 

These  principles  of  freedom,  whose 
Existence  freedom's  foes  are  ending 

In  such  ways  as  dictators  choose. 

These  living  principles  of  merit. 

Real  safety-first  guards  of  the  home. 
Our  children's  children  should  Inherit. 

And  pass  on,  thru  the  years  to  come— 
Oh!  let  us  ask  ourselves,  sincerely. 

How  long  could  we  the  strain  withstand 
If   freedom,   which   we   prize  so   dearly. 

Should   vanish   from   our  peaceful  Land? 

If  such  an  evU  time  should  ever 

Befall  us,  we'd  no  longer  hold 
Delightful   gath'rlngs— but   never 

WUl  we  by  Hitler  be  controlled — 
Americans   have   weighed   these  questions— 

Qui  spirits  spurn  what  they  imply— 
Our  courage  rises  when  suggestions. 

Like  these,  bedim  our  peaceftil  sky. 

Now,  since  America  has  spoken. 

Republicans  and   Democrats 
Consider  It  to  be  a  token. 

To  them,  like  skillful  acrobats, 
To  end  all  petty  party  quarrels. 

And  stand,  imlted  in  this  cause. 
That   we   may  win   earth's  choicest  laurels. 

And  heaven's  heartiest  applause. 

Democracy's  arch  foes  are  trying. 

By  fair  and  foul  means,  to  destroy 
Our  faith  In  God,  but  we're  relying 

On  It  to  be  our  safe  convoy— 
Their   weapon   is   false   propaganda — 

Our  weapon  is  our  faith  to  fall 
In  line  behind  our  Lord.  Commander 

Of  earth  and  sky,  the  Lord  of  aU. 

Tho  Communists  are  with  us.  preaching 

The   gospel  of  unfounded  fear. 
The  Uves  our  people  live  are  teaching 

Gods  truth  thruout  this  hemisphere- 
Let  Hitler  spread  his  propaganda— 

Tho  his  deceptions  never  cease, 
He'll  fall   before  our  Great  Commander, 

On  bended  knee,  and  sue  for  peace. 

Back  In  the   dim  receding  distance 
Of  Nature's  unretumlng  past, 


No  nation's  maintained  its  eJdstenoe, 
With  faith  in  God  too  weak  to  last; 

And,  in  the  long  nuirch  of  the  ages. 
No  nation,  dwelling  on  the  sod. 

However,  great  a  war  it  wages. 
Can  last,  devoid  of  faith  in  God. 

Brave  Lincoln  answered   war's  grave   ques- 
tions. 

As  dauntless  Jackson  did,  with  deeds — 
Both   of   them   followed   God's   suggestions. 

And  freely   He   supplied  their   needs. 
Why  should  Americans  fear  trouble? 

If  we  have  faith  enotigh  to  pray. 
Effectively,  to  God  to  double 

Our  strength.  Hell  double  it  each  day. 

Our  well-considered,  persevering 

Attainment  of  enduring  peace. 
Which  to  our  spirits  was  so  cheering. 

Passed  like  the  light  with  day's  decease; 
But  when  this  new  World  War  is  ended. 

May  every  nation  of  the  sod. 
Whose  stay  on  earth  shall  be  extended. 

Resolve  to  keep  faith  with  Its  God. 

—Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


than  Washingtoii— and  the  total  Jumpi 
to  more  than  60  percent.  In  farm  in- 
come the  area  is  equaUy  important.  The 
total  farm  cash  income  in  the  United 
States  in  1939  was  $8,200,000,000.  Of 
that,  farmers  within  500  mUes  of  Chi- 
cago collected  just  under  $3,000,000,000. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  it  would  seem 
the  movement  to  decentralize  Washing- 
ton should  be  furthered  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
moved to  Chicago. 


Dccentraliziiig  Washinfton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTON  F.  MACIEJEWSKI 

or  nxiNOiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  9.  1941 


Mr.  MACIEJEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  idea  of  decentralizing  Washington 
is  spreading  rapidly.  I  mention  this  for 
the  reason  that  during  the  past  several 
days  editorials  have  appeared  in  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  advocating  the  removal 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  the  city  of  Chicago. 

We  all  know  that  in  recent  months 
Washington  has  been  transformed  by  the 
defense  program  into  one  of  the  country's 
congested  cities.  By  moving  out  of  the 
city  into  an  area  of  the  country  where  its 
principal  business  is  transacted  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Government 
could  acquire  immense  office  buildings 
and  could,  at  the  same  time,  partly  offset 
the  general  overcrowded  condition  that 
prevails  in  the  Capital  City  today. 

Chicago,  it  is  believed,  is  the  natural 
location  for  such  department  for  the  rea- 
son that  within  500  miles'  radius  of  that 
city  the  ferUle  fields  of  America  produce 
more  foodstuffs  than  any  similar  area 
anywhere  on  earth.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
barring  Russia,  no  nation  in  the  world 
produces  as  much  farm  products  as  this 
area  yields.  ,   ^  , 

I  cite  these  facts  not  to  remind  you  of 
the  blessings  of  nature,  but  as  one  of  the 
factors  bearing  upon  the  contention  that 
the  Unitec"  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture belongs  in  Chicago. 

Here  are  some  further  items  in  the 
case:  In  the  entire  United  States  there 
are  325,000,000  acres  of  farm  land.  In 
the  500-mile  area  about  Chicago  are  more 
than  120.000,000  of  those  acres.  That  is 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  total.  Adding 
Nebraska.  Kansas,  the  Dakotas,  Okla- 
homa. Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Texas- 
all  important  farm  States  nearer  Chicago 


G>nvoy< 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  W19COW8IH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTA-nVES 


Friday.  May  9.  1941 


RESOLUTION  BY  LA  CROSSE  (WIS.) 
COUNTY  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  therein  the  following 
resolution  passed  by  the  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  La  Crosse  County,  Wis., 
at  their  regular  monthly  meeting  held 
on  May  6.  1941: 

This  resolution  is  in  opposition  to  con- 
voying merchant  vessels  across  the  seas 
and  in  opposition  to  any  and  all  acts  by 
our  Government  involving  our  country 
In  the  European  conflict. 

The  resolution  also  recommends  that 
Congress  flx  the  prices  of  commodities 
and  articles  of  universal  use  and  neces- 
sity in  conformity  with  the  ability  of  the 
consumer  to  pay:  and  that  there  shall 
be  no  profiteering  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumer  of  such  necessities  of  life. 

The  La  Crosse  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors also  expressed  their  opposition  to 
the  present  low  price  ceiling  placed  on 
farm  commodities  as  unfair  to  the  pro- 
ducer; and  further  recommended  to  Con- 
gress that  farm  prices  be  so  fixed  as  to 
insure  parity  and  thus  insure  the  welfare 
of  all  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

I  want  to  commend  the  action  of  the 
La  Crosse  County  Board  of  Supervisors  in 
adopting  the  following  resolution  and  I 
recommend  their  action  be  foUowed  by 
all  county  boards  in  the  entire  United 
States:  The  resolution  of  the  La  Crosse 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  the  county  of  La  Crosse.  Wis..  That 
we  instruct  and  recommend  to  our  Repre- 
sentative In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUt&s  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  proi>osed 
plan  of  convoying  merchant  vessels  acroes 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  a  part  of  the  national 
participation  In  the  present  European  war, 
and  that  we  are  opposed  to  any  and  all  acts 
by  our  Government  that  may  Involve  this 
country  In  the  conflict. 

That  we  request  and  recomm-nd  that  dur- 
ing these  Umes  that  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties and  articles  of  universal  use  and  neces- 
sity be  fixed  bv  act  of  the  Congress  or  admin- 
istrative  authority  in  conformity  with  the 
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ability  to  pay.  and  that  there  shall  be  no 
profiteering  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer 
or  purchaser  of  all  such  necessary  commodi- 
ties and  articles  of  use  in  our  dally  lives  by 
the  placing  of  a  maximum  selling  price  upon 
all  such  commodities  and  articles  of  neces- 
sity and  use. 

We  also  express  our  opposition  to  the  pres- 
ent low  celling  placed  upon  all  farm  com- 
modities, as  unfair  to  the  producer,  and  we 
recommend  that  the  prices  be  so  fixed  as  to 
Insure  parity  with  all  other  merchandise  and 
articles  upon  the  markets  and  which  are 
necessities  to  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  of 
our  Natio{>. 

State  of  Wisconsin, 

■   County  of  La  Crosse,  u: 

I.  Esther  M.  Domke.  county  clerk  of  the 
county  of  La  Crosse,  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  above  and  foregoing  resolution  was  duly 
adopted  by  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
cf  La  Crosse  County,  at  the  regi'lar  monthly 
meeting,  held  May  6.  1941. 

Ebthxb  M.  Domke, 
County  Clerk.  La  Crosse  County.  Wis. 


The   Role   of  Motor  Transportation   in 
American  Life  and  American  Prepared- 
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Mr.  WINTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost 
of  the  gasoline  is  the  largest  factor  in  the 
direct  cost  of  operating  a  motor  vehicle. 
It  is  significant,  therefore,  that  the  serv- 
ice-station price  of  motor  fuel,  excluding 
taxes,  has  been  more  than  halved  since 
1920.  The  quality  of  the  motor  fuel,  of 
course,  has  improved  to  such  an  extent 
since  that  time  that  there  is  no  unit  ade- 
quate to  measure  the  full  degree  of  im- 
provement. The  resulting  extensive  de- 
velopment of  motor-vehicle  ownership 
and  use  has  been  made  possible  by  this 
constant  reduction  in  the  cost  and  the 
eve -• -improving  quality  of  the  fuel. 

The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  motor  fuel 
to  the  consumer,  however,  would  have 
been  even  greater  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
have  been  imposing  taxes  on  gasoline  at 
ever-increasing  rates.  At  the  present 
time,  the  average  tax  rate  on  gasoline 
sold  in  50  representative  cities  through- 
out the  Nation  represents  a  sales  tax  of 
nearly  50  percent. 

Now  it  is  proposed  that  the  Federal 
Government  increase  the  picsent  Federal 
gasoline  tax  rate  of  1*2  cents  a  gallon  to 
2*2  cents  a  gallon.  This  will  serve  fur- 
ther to  increase  the  direct  cost  of  oper- 
ating motor  vehicles.  It  is  important  in 
weighing  the  advisability  of  such  an  in- 
crease in  rate  to  consider  how  important 
Is  the  motor  vehicle  not  only  to  the  every- 
day life  of  the  average  American,  but 
also  to  the  national-defense  program  to 
which  we  now  are  devoting  so  much  of 
our  effort  and  attention. 


Before  the  last  war  the  automobile  was 
termed  a  pleasure  car  in  this  country, 
and  no  one  thought  the  term  inappro- 
priate. But  great  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  American  way  of  living  since 
that  time.  The  standard  of  living  in  this 
country  not  only  has  caught  up  with  the 
automobile  but  also  has  passed  it  to  the 
extent  that  the  automobile  no  longer  is  a 
pleasure  car — it  is  the  American  family's 
fundamental  mode  of  transportation. 
The  automobile  today  is  used  primarily 
for  business  and  other  necessity  trips. 

Of  course  workers  for  some  time  now 
have  been  dependent  on  private  automo- 
biles to  get  them  back  and  forth  to  work. 
This  has  been  true  because  large  indus- 
trial plants  oftentimes  are  situated  out- 
side city  limits  and  beyond  the  routes  of 
mass-transportation  lines.  Workers  ac- 
cordingly have  ridden  to  work  in  their 
own  private  automobiles  or  in  the  auto- 
mobiles of  their  neighbors. 

With  the  initiation  of  the  national- 
defense  effort,  the  worker  has  become 
several  times  more  greatly  dependent  on 
the  passenger  car  to  get  back  and  forth 
to  work  because  of  new  factors  which 
have  developed.  Workers  now  have  to 
contend  not  only  with  plants  that  nat- 
urally are  situated  on  the  outskirts  of 
town  but  also  with  plants  that  purposely 
are  situated  at  considerable  distances 
from  business  and  residential  centers  to 
spare  these  centers  from  bombing  attacks 
aimed  specifically  at  the  plants.  Further- 
more, the  scattering  of  plants  making  de- 
fense materials  in  diversified  parts  of  the 
country,  some  which  never  before  have 
experienced  Industrial  activity,  to  avoid 
concentrations  that  might  make  easy 
bomb  targets  also  has  been  a  definite  part 
of  the  defense  program. 

The  effect  of  such  plant  locations  is 
twofold.  Those  defense  workers  living  in 
nearby  residential  areas  now  have  farther 
to  travel  to  get  to  their  jobs  and  back. 
But  even  more  important,  those  plants 
that  for  strategic  reasons  are  situated  in 
areas  where  previously  there  had  been  no 
industrial  production  must  draw  their 
workers  from  great  distances  because  of 
the  shortage  of  skilled  workers  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  The  resulting 
great  influx  of  workers  invariable  results 
in  housing  shortages.  Those  workers  that 
can  obtain  homes  in  the  neighborhood 
are  exceptionally  fortunate.  Others  may 
be  forced  to  seek  homes  in  towns  and 
lesidential  areas  at  least  20  miles  distant. 
To  these  workers  the  automobile  is  indis- 
pensable in  getting  to  their  job  of  rearm- 
ing America. 

There  are  many  such  instances  which 
already  have  been  studied  and  recorded. 
In  Charleston,  Ind.,  a  town  with  a  normal 
population  of  936  inhabitants,  a  new 
smokeless  gunpowder  plant  of  450  build- 
ings, representing  an  investment  of 
$92,000,000,  is  being  established.  Simply 
to  construct  these  buildings  about  23,000 
workers,  a  number  of  people  25  times 
greater  than  the  town's  normal  popula- 
tion, was  required.  Obviously  there  was 
not  adequate  housing  for  these  workers. 
Fortunately,  because  of  the  automobile, 
many  of  these  workers  could  be  quartered 
in  neighboring  towns,  some  as  far  as  35 
miles  away.  Each  day  some  3,000  cars 
brought   these    workers   to    their   Jobs. 


Once  the  plant  is  built  and  thousands  of 
workers  are  engaged  in  the  production  of 
the  gunpowder,  the  same  story  of  depend- 
ence on  the  automobile  will  be  repeated. 

In  Seattle,  Wash.,  many  thousands  of 
workers  are  busily  engaged  in  shipyards 
and  airplane  plants.  Evidence  of  the 
housing  shortage  is  the  automobile-trailer 
city  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Sur- 
veys have  shown  that  at  one  airplane 
plant  9,000  workers  daily  arrive  at  their 
jobs  in  3,000  private  automobiles,  many 
of  these  coming  from  localities  40  miles 
away.  That  means  they  must  travel  80 
miles  a  day  to  earn  a  living  and  do  their 
bit  in  the  preparedness  program. 

This  same  story  is  told  even  in  the 
larger  cities.  In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  there  are- 
2  aircraft  factories  that  are  served  only 
to  a  limited  extent  by  mass  transporta- 
tion lines.  One  $20,000,000  plant  actually 
is  situated  far  from  any  mass  transport 
service.  At  Flint,  Mich.,  a  survey  of 
workers  in  5  automotive  plants,  which 
to  a  greater  and  greater  degree  are  turn- 
ing to  defense  production,  disclosed  that 
fully  50  percent  of  the  employees  drive 
their  own  cars  to  work  and  another  20 
percent  ride  with  them  as  passengers. 
Those  riding  in  private  cars  average  an 
18-minute  drive  from  their  home  to  their 
job.  At  Saginaw,  Mich.,  it  was  found  that 
71  percent  of  the  city's  industrial  em- 
ployees rode  to  work  in  private  cars,  with 
1  in  10  driving  at  least  10  miles  to  work 
daily. 

The  tiny  town  of  Kittery,  Maine,  could 
not  accommodate  the  2,000  additional 
civilian  workers  who  have  taken  jobs  in 
the  navy  yards  during  the  past  year. 
However,  the  automobile  is  bringing  men 
in  from  a  wide  area.  Boston,  57  miles 
away,  is  furnishing  daily  commuters  to 
the  navy  bases. 

Probably  the  most  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  the  dependence  of  workers  on 
their  automobiles  is  found  at  the  new 
Diesel  locomotive  plant  outside  of  La 
Grange,  111.  There  every  single  employee 
comes  to  work  in  his  own  or  his  friend's 
automobile.  Their  living  places  are 
scattered  widely.  Many  come  from  the 
suburbs  of  Chicago,  30  miles  away.  The 
nearest  point  of  mass  transportation  is 
2V2  miles  from  the  plant. 

Though  most  family  automobiles  are 
used  primarily  for  driving  to  work  or  on 
business  rounds,  they  are  also  used  on  a 
multitude  of  other  duties  vital  to  the 
best  welfare  of  family  life.  It  may  be 
said  that  to  a  large  degree  the  average 
family's  basic  standard  of  living  is  de- 
pendent on  its  automobile. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  degree 
to  which  the  automobile  has  extended 
the  horizon  of  the  average  family's  every- 
day world  is  found  in  the  dependence 
on  the  automobile  for  shopping  for  the 
necessities  of  life.  Surveys  of  farm  fam- 
ily shopping  habits  have  found  that  one- 
third  of  those  interviewed  would  not  bs 
able  to  get  to  their  principal  shopping 
points  by  any  means  other  than  the  fam- 
ily automobile.  Without  their  car.  43 
percent  of  the  families  said  they  would 
abandon  their  secondary  shopping 
centers. 

Other  surveys  have  reported  their  re- 
sults somewhat  differently.  They  have 
found,  for  example,  that  six  out  of  every 
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seven  family  cars  are  needed  for  the 
family  shopping;  that  virtually  all  of 
these  six  are  so  employed  at  least  once  a 
week,  and  two-thirds  of  them  even  more 
often.  A  very  high  percentage  of  shop- 
ping was  found  to  be  done  at  consider- 
able distances  from  home — more  than 
two-thirds  being  done  more  than  a  mile 
away.  Among  the  car-owning  farm 
families  71  percent  must  travel  more 
than  3  miles  to  do  their  marketing. 

These  conditions  exist,  of  course,  be- 
cause mass  transportation  to  marketing 
centers  not  only  is  unavailable  to  get  to 
industrial  and  marketing  centers  from 
outlying  districts  but  also  in  many 
instances  is  unavailable  within  these 
centers.  A  survey  of  the  intraurban 
transportation  facilities  in  the  various 
cities  shows  that  there  are  now  2,100  cities 
in  the  United  States  that  have  no  mass 
transportation  system  whatsoever,  not 
even  motor  busses.  These  cities  represent 
nearly  two-thi,l-ds  of  all  the  cities  in  the 
Nation,  The  combined  population  of 
these  2,100  cities  is  nearly  12,000,000 
people.  The  i^outine  movements  of  this 
important  segment  of  the  national  popu- 
lation in  the  cities  are  dependent  on  the 
motor  car.  It  is  probable  that  more  than 
five  times  as  many  people  residing  in 
the  rural  sections  are  even  more  depend- 
ent on  their  motor  cars  for  better  than 
"horse  and  buggy"  transportation. 

But  the  mo;or  vehicle  is  important  to 
the  defense  effort  not  only  in  the  trans- 
portation of  pjople  but  also  in  the  trans- 
portation of  gc  ods  and  materials  by  motor 
truck.  Modern  transportation  by  boat, 
rail,  or  air  utilizes  the  motor  vehicle  at 
some  point  in  practically  every  itinerary. 
Today  32,000,(100  cars  and  trucks  operate 
the  year  round  on  more  than  3,000,000 
miles  of  highways. 

Today  for  every  seven  families  in 
America  then  5  is  a  truck  at  work  trans- 
porting food,  clothing,  and  other  com- 
modities vital  to  their  welfare.  Increas- 
ingly these  t-ucks  are  being  utilized  to 
speed  up  the  Inational-def ense  effort  and 
it  invariably  has  been  found  that  they 
can  do  exceptional  service,  once  given 
the  chance,  past  experience  already  has 
shown  that  by  affording  speedy,  flexible, 
and  economical  service,  motor  transport 
has  changed  the  complexion  of  com- 
merce, industry,  and  agriculture.  The 
motor  truckfs  adaptability,  speed,  and 
low  cost  likevj^ise  will  enable  thousands  of 
industries  enjgaged  in  the  production  of 
defense  materials  to  gear  it  intimately 
into  their  opsrations  and  thereby  enable 
them  to  do  a  better  job  faster. 

The  United  States  census  has  shown 
that  there  aife  more  than  48,000  commu- 
nities in  this  country  which  are  not 
served  by  the  railroads.  The  bulk  of  these 
communitiesj  are  engaged  in  economic 
activity  ths^t  is  fundamental  to  our 
strength  as  a  Nation.  Their  only  con- 
nection with  the  other  centers  is  by  motor 
transportation  and  they  depend  almost 
entirely  upoh  trucks  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  their;  food  and  their  other  goods. 
But  even  the  larger  centers  also  are  de- 
pendent to  til  great  degree  on  the  motor- 
truck for  th^ir  food.  During  1939  motor- 
trucks hauled  53  percent  of  the  livestock. 
40  percent  bf  the  fruit  and  vegetables, 
65  percent  of  the  poultry,  39  percent  of 
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the  eggs,  and  27  percent  of  the  butter 
received  in  all  the  major  markets 
throughout  the  country. 

The  advantages  of  motortruck  trans- 
portation once  it  has  attained  even  high- 
er stages  of  development,  for  it  is  not  yet 
full  grown,  readily  may  be  visualized. 
Its  full  value  to  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram which  must  reach  its  objectives  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  easily  can  be 
imagined. 

It  is  believed  that  the  further  increases 
in  the  tax  rates  on  the  motor  fuel  con- 
sumed in  the  motor  vehicles,  which  are 
so  fundamental  not  only  to  normal  live- 
lihood but  also  to  our  national  effort  to 
prepare  for  an  emergency,  would  not  best 
serve  our  national  welfare.  It  is  believed 
that  the  increase  in  motor  fuel  tax  rates 
unnecessarily  would  increase  the  cost  of 
motor  fuel,  which  is  such  an  important 
factor  in  motor  vehicle  operating  costs, 
and  thereby  discourage  the  fullest  possi- 
ble utilization  of  motor  transportation. 
Yet  the  fullest  utilization  of  motor  trans- 
portation is  most  necessary  if  the  job  on 
hand  is  to  be  done  and  to  be  done  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


An  Honest  Representative 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES- 
HERALD 


Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
yesterday: 

[From  Washington  Times-Herald  of  May  8, 
1941] 

AN  HONEST   REPRESENTATIVE 

Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  Is  by 
all  odds  the  most  dignified  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  A  paragon  of  august  re- 
serve, he  can  sit  for  hours  listening  to  argu- 
ments without  once  changing  expression. 
It  is  the  younger  Justices,  Hugo  Black  and 
William  Douglas,  who  lead  in  the  courts 
occasional  smiles. 

But  the  dignified  Chief  Justice  broke  down 
the  other  day  and  treated  himself  to  a  hearty 
belly  laugh. 

Representative  John  Tolan.  of  California, 
as  a  friend  of  the  court,  was  arguing  a  case 
Involving  the  constitutionality  of  a  California 
statute  forbidding  transportation  of  a  pauper 
across  the  State  line.  Just  before  Tolan  ap- 
peared, the  Court  had  been  listening  to  a 
series  of  weighty  arguments  on  due  process, 
interstate-commerce  regulations,  and  other 
dry  legalisms. 

The  genial,  white-haired  Calif omian,  who 
heads  a  committee  Investigating  migrant 
labor  conditions,  quickly  cleared  the  mxisty 
atmosphere. 

"Now,  I  do  not  Intend  to  discuss  the  Issue 
of  constitutionality  In  this  case,"  began 
ToLAN.    "Pact    Is,   I   don't    know    anything 


about  the  Constitution."  Then,  looking 
straight  at  Hughes,  he  added  with  a  grin. 
"I've  been  in  Congress  too  long." 

Such  frankness  was  too  much  for  Hughea. 
Leaning  back  in  his  chair,  he  laughed  until 
he  shock. 


The  Highroad  to  War 
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LETTER  FROM  AMOS  R.  E.  PINCHOT 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Amos 
R.  E.  Pinchot  to  Secretary  Stimson: 

Mat  8,  1941. 
The  Honorable  Henit  L.  Btimson, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Harbt:  You  and  I  have  been 
friends  for  many  years:  and.  though  cur  ways 
have  parted  since  the  old  days.  I  have  always 
thought  of  you  as  an  able,  honorable,  and 
patriotic  man.  Yet  as  I  listened  to  the 
measured  sentences  of  your  broadcast  Tues- 
day night.  I  confess  that  I  was  shocked  and 
deeply  distressed.  And  I  will  tell  you  some  of 
the  reasons  why. 

1.  Your  broadcast  began  with  a  complaint 
against  those  who  say  you  are  trying  to  get 
Americ*  Into  war.  who  say  you  are  a  war- 
monger. Then  you  proceeded  to  call  for  con- 
voying, which  the  President  says  will  neces- 
sarily mean  war.  And  you  ended  up  with  an 
exhortation  to  the  youth  of  America  to  be 
ready  to  die  In  a  war  with  Germany,  which 
you  virtually  declared  to  be  an  accomplished 
fact,  though  Congress  has  never  declared  w&i. 

2.  You  did  not  hesitate  to  base  your  plea 
for  convoying  on  the  Incorrect  allegation  that 
American  supplies  cannot  be  delivered  In 
sufficient  quantity  to  Britain  on  account  of 
the  German  U-boat  blockade.  On  Wednes- 
day, the  day  after  your  broadcast.  Admiral 
Land,  Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, reported  that  out  of  the  hundreds  of 
vessels  that  have  cleared  from  American  ports 
only  8  have  been  sunk  since  the  begin - 
ing  of  the  year.  He  also  reported  that  only 
158  vessels,  clearing  ^rom  all  ports  of  the 
world,  have  been  sunk  In  1941. 

Harry,  was  that  Information  available  to 
you  l)efore  your  broadcast?  If  It  was,  you 
owe  an  explanation  and.  I  think,  an  apology 
to  every  citizen  of  this  country. 

Why  didn't  you  ask  for  convoying  and  war 
last  summer,  when  Britain,  as  now.  was  call- 
ing on  us  for  more  planes  and  munitions,  and 
when,  according  to  your  testimony  before 
the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee,  she 
was  in  such  a  desperate  condition  that  her 
collapse  and  the  seizure  of  her  Navy  by  Ger- 
many was  possible  at  any  moment? 

On  July  31  you  appeared  before  that  com- 
mitter and,  after  stating  that  we  could  no 
longer  rely  on  our  Navy  and  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  for  defense,  you  said: 

"You,  gentlemen,  are  the  trustees  of  the 
sectulty  of  the  United  States." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"A  prudent  trustee  must  take  Into  consid- 
eration the  possibility  that  in  another  30 
days  Great  Britain  herself  may  be  conquered 
and  her  shipyards  pass  under  German  con- 
trol." 
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A  few  day*  later  Seeretary  of  the  Wary 

Kno«  made  a  similar  Btatement  before  the 
■ame  committee,  though  he  extended  the  pe- 
riod of  poeslble  coUapee  from  30  to  60  day*. 

NevertheleflB.  In  the  entire  period  between 
these  prognostications  and  November  6.  when 
the  people  went  to  the  polls  and  reelected 
Mr.  Roosevelt  on  his  clear,  categorical,  and 
uiicondltlonal  pledges  of  peace,  neither  you, 
nor  the  President,  nor  any  man  in  the  ad- 
ministration said  a  mumbling  word  in  favor 
oi  convoys  or  any  act  by  our  Government 
tliat  might  Involve  us  In  war.  And  Invari- 
ably all  proposals  to  help  Britain  were  cou- 
pled with  the  promise  that,  whatever  hap- 
pened, you  people  in  Washington  would  do 
nothing  that  might  result  in  war. 

On  October  30.  at  Boston,  President  Roose- 
Telt  told  23.000  cheering  men  and  w(Mnen: 

"And  while  Ism  talking  to  you  fathers  and 
mothers,  I  give  you  one  more  assurance.  I 
have  said  this  before,  bat  I  shall  say  it  again, 
and  again,  and  again.  Your  boys  are  not 
going  to  be  sent  Into  any  foreign  wars." 

On  many  platforms  he  pledged  no  "Inter- 
vention in  foreign  disputes,"  no  "army,  naval. 
cr  air  foccea  to  fight  In  foreign  lands  outside 
the  Americas  except  In  case  of  attack." 

Now,  since  on  Tuesday  night,  as  Secre- 
tary of  War.  you  said  the  things  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  dared  to  say  for  himself,  I  ask 
you  this  question:  What  are  the  hidden 
forces,  who  are  the  people  with  a  vested 
Interest  In  war.  what  are  the  mysterious, 
unspoken  considerations  that,  after  the  bal- 
lots were  counted,  so  suddenly  switched  Mr. 
Boosevelt  from  the  path  of  peace  to  the  high- 
road of  war? 

Sincerely  yours. 

AMOe  PiMCHOT. 
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Friday.  May  9.  1941 


TKLXaHAM   FROM  ALBERT  J.  FINKE.  OP 
PORTLAND,  OREO. 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  telegram: 

PoKTLAifD,  Oan.,  May  8,  1941. 
Hon.  HoMXK  D.  Angkll. 
Hoiiae  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
The  proposed  legislation  now  pending  In 
Congress  to  provide  additional  revenue  to 
finance  national-defense  program  Includes 
tax  of  5  percent  on  film  rentals  paid  by  ex- 
hibitors to  distributors.  I  realize  and  am  In 
full  accord  with  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram anir-B«pect  theater  Industry  to  carry 
Its  share  of  expense.  There  has  already  been 
levied  on  theaters  a  lO-jiercent  tax  on  prac- 
tically all  theater  adminlons.  Theaters  are 
BOW  collecting  this  tax.  New  proposed  5-per- 
cent film-rental  tax,  if  passed,  will  result  In 
staggering  blow  to  theater  industry.  Distrib- 
utors will  pass  It  on  to  exhibitors.  The  ex- 
hibitor has  no  way  of  passing  it  on  to  public 
with  result  that  burden  wUl  be  upon  exhibi- 
tor, and  wlU  be.  In  fact,  a  dlscrUnlnatory 


■ales  tax  that  will  change  many  theaters  into 
losing  propositions  and  force  some  theaters 
to  close.  This  tax  will  result  In  cost  to  Ore- 
gon exhibitors  alone  In  excess  of  $125,000  a 
year  a  burden  which  we  exhibitors  will  not 
be  able  to  carry.  At  a  meeting  of  exhibitors' 
organlaation  of  o\ir  State  it  was  unanimously 
pacaed  that  your  assistance  be  enlisted  to 
eliminate  this  5-percent  tax  on  film  rentala. 
We  will  greatly  appreciate  your  help. 
Albeet  J.  Finks, 
Hamrick  Evergreen  Theaters. 
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LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURAL ENGINEERING  FOUNDATION  AND 
ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  OF  UNION 
SUGAR  CO. 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  representative  of  one  of 
the  most  important  sugar-beet-produc- 
ing areas  in  the  United  States  I  am  vitally 
interested  in  the  future  of  this  highly 
specialized  industry.  Tills  subject  is  de- 
serving of  the  utmost  consideration  from 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at  this 
particular  time  due  to  the  fact  that  un- 
settled conditions  throughout  the  world 
are  seriously  threatening  our  off-shore 
sugar  supply. 

I  have  never  subscribed  to  the  present 
policy  of  permitting  the  American  sugar 
industry  to  produce  less  than  one-third 
of  the  sugar  that  is  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
action  taken  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  reducing  sugar-beet  acreage 
throughout  the  country  by  170,000  acres 
this  year.  The  American  beet  grower 
and  processor  wUl  suffer  as  a  result  of 
this  move,  and  the  American  public  will 
pay  the  bill. 

The  following  letter  from  the  president 
of  the  Agricultural  Engineering  Founda- 
tion and  the  speech  by  the  president  of 
the  Union  Sugar  Co.  are  timely  and  per- 
tinent. I  wish  to  submit  them  for  the 
consideration  ot  the  Congress  : 

ACRICULTURAL-ENCINEEaiNG  FOUKDATION. 

San  Francisco,  Calif..  April  17,  1941. 
Hon.  John  Z.  Anoxsson, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

llT  Dkab  Congussmam  :  We  fully  agree  with 
the  Agrlctiltural  Study  Committee  that — 

"It  18  imperative  for  Congress  to  work  out 
an  aiflrmative  and  constructive  approach  to 
the  rescue  of  agriculture  from  the  dangers 
which  menace  the  farmers.  It  Is  one  of  our 
gravest  problems,  and  upon  oiir  efforts  In 
behalf  of  the  farmers  wUl  depend  in  a  large 
measure  the  future  prosperity.  If  not  the  very 
safety  and  security,  of  the  whole  Nation,  as 
well  as  our  national-defense  program." 

In  our  opinion  the  greatest  menace  to  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  fanners — ^the 


safety  and  security  oi  our  Nation  and  tb* 
success  of  our  national-defense  program — la 
the  quota  that  has  been  placed  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar  within  the  continental 
United  States,  therefore  removal  of  the  quota 
Is  Imperative — 

1.  Because  sugar  is  an  Indispensable  part 
of  the  daUy  diet  of  every  family  and  supplies 
more  energy,  at  less  cost,  than  any  other  food, 
there  should  be  an  abimdant  supply  at  the 
lowest  cost — but  according  to  Milo  Perkins, 
president  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodity 
Corporation,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  In  an  address  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  February  14.  1940.  he  in  substance  said: 
"The  65  percent  of  oxur  families,  approxi- 
mately 80,000,000  consumers,  living  on  an 
average  of  $69  a  month,  need  twice  that  much 
Income  for  a  minimum  standard  of  living. 
Remember  that  millions  of  youngsters  we  are 
pumping  into  our  own  society  on  5  cents  a 
meal — Innocent  victims  of  malnutrition — 
make  mighty  poor  citizens." 

It  is  obvious  that  we  are  not  producing 
enough  sugtu'  within  the  continental  United 
States  to  supply  ovir  own  people  with  an 
adequate  sugar  diet,  and  should  we  get  into 
war  our  sources  of  sugar  from  island  posses- 
sions and  Cuba  could  be  destroyed  by  the 
enemy  or  in  transit,  and  the  result  would 
be  that  our  80,000,000  consumers  in  the  low- 
Income  brackets  would  be  the  first  to  suffer. 

2.  Because  sugar  Is  Indispensable  In  the 
manufacture  of  many  essential  foods,  drugs, 
and  chemicals,  that  every  consumer  needs 
and  must  have,  and  the  very  things  that  the 
Federal  Govermnent  now  proclaims  are  of 
the  most  vital  Items  for  our  national  de- 
fense, an  adequate  supply  of  beet  sugar  at  low 
cost  is  imperative. 

3.  Because  the  production  of  beet  sugar, 
both  in  the  field  and  factory,  operates  sub- 
stantial markets  for  aU  lines  of  local  Indus- 
trial goods  and  services,  thereby  Increasing 
the  wealth  and  conunerce  of  every  district  in 
which  beets  are  grown. 

4.  Because  soil  exhaustion  is  the  greatest 
and  most  serious  menace  to  the  welfare, 
safety,  and  independence  of  our  Nation,  and 
while  our  Army  and  Navy  can  defend  our 
land  from  foreign  invasion.  It  will  require  the 
combined  support  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  defend  our  soils  from  exhaustion  and 
our  consumers  from  malnutrition,  by  the 
removal  of  the  quota  on  the  production  of 
beet  siigar. 

There  is  no  element  of  the  soil  In  beet 
sugar  as  it  Is  solar  energy  in  its  purest  and 
most  beneficent  form.  On  the  contrary  with 
every  bushel  of  grain  or  other  crop  taken  off 
the  farm  at  least  25  percent  is  soil  fertility,  a 
total  loss.  While  by  feeding  the  beet  tops 
and  pulp  we  can  return  to  the  soil  all  of  the 
fertility  that  the  beet  has  taken  out,  and 
thereby  increase  the  quality  and  lower  the 
cost  of  all  crops  in  the  Interest  of  public 
health. 

Therefore  for  the  welfare  of  our  farmers^ 
for  the  safety  and  secxirlty  of  our  Nation — 
and  to  maintain  our  national-defense  pro- 
gram—will you  use  your  best  efforts  to  re- 
move the  quota  on  beet  sugar  and  expand  its 
production  within  the  Continental  United 
States,  and  thereby  eliminate  the  menace  of 
malnutrition,  and  soil  exhaustion,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  the  United  States  an  ex- 
porter of  sugar,  which  the  world  will  need 
if  this  war  continues. 

Enclosed  herewith  copy  of  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Roland  Tognazzlnl,  president  of  the  Union 
Sugar  Co..  before  the  San  Francisco  Advertis- 
ing Club,  April  9,  1941.  and  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  find  very  interesting  and  instructive. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Agricttltdkal  Engineering 

fottndatiow, 
By  OawALO  Wilsok,  President. 
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Calitobnia  Best  Sttcak  Indcstbt — Its 
Grovjth,  Its  Expansion — What  It  Means 
TO  Calitornia  and  to  the  National  De- 
rENSE  Program 

(Speech  by  Roland  Tognazzlnl,  president  of 
Union  Sugar  C0.,  before  San  Francisco  Ad- 
vertising Club.  April  9,  1941) 

HISTORT 

The  history  of  Ithe  beet-sugar  industry  can 
well  be  said  to  jbe  cloaked  in  one  word — 
blockade — a  word  only  too  well  known  in 
this  present  day  j  of  submarine,  surface,  and 
aerial  blockade.  [Although  It  was  a  German 
chemist  who  projved  in  1747  that  the  beet 
contained  a  suga^  identical  with  sugar  from 
cane,  it  was  not  juntil  the  time  of  Napoleon 
that  the  moderft  beet-sugar  industry  re- 
ceived its  start.  iNapoleon  became  Interested 
In  beet  sugar  when  the  supplies  of  sugar 
which  France  normally  received  from  her  colo- 
nies in  the  West  I  Indies  were  cut  off  by  the 
English  blockade.!  With  a  population  clam- 
oring for  food,  Napoleon  determined  to  be- 
come Independeni  of  overseas  shipments,  and 
to  achieve  this  independence  he  "resolved  to 
transport  the  colqnies  to  Europe"  by  develop- 
ing in  the  temperate  climate  of  France  sub- 
stitutes for  thos^  things  which  theretofore 
had  been  grown  lonly  in  the  Tropics.  Con- 
vinced that  the  b^et  was  an  elBclent  producer 
of  su-ar,  Napoleoh  In  1811  ordered  thousands 
Of  acres  planted  1  to  sugar  beets  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  ^et  up  six  experimental  sta- 
tions at  which  instructions  in  beet  culture 
were  given  to  farmers  and  landowners.  With 
this  stimulus  the  sugar  beet  and  its  culture 
has  spread  to  every  nation  in  the  Temperate 
Zone. 

Turning  to  the  United  States,  It  was  not 
vntil  1870 — in  California — that  the  first  suc- 
cessful beet-sugar  factory  was  erected.  Credit 
fcr  this  success  Iselongs  to  E.  H.  Dyer,  and 
the  location  of  his  success  is  Just  across  San 
Francisco  Bay — at  Alvarado.  So  it  can  be 
BJ.id  that  California  is  responsible  for  the 
first  successful  teet-sugar  factory.  Of  mo- 
n^entary  interest  is  the  fact  that  during  this 
period  of  growth  California  even  had  a  plant 
built  to  make  sugar  from  watermelons.  It 
V/as  not  until  18158,  at  WatsonviUe.  that  the 
second  successfully  operated  beet-sugar  fac- 
tory was  built  by  Claus  Spreckels.  Ycu  have 
already  been  Introduced  to  my  good  friend 
end  competitor.  Carl  Maroney.  general  man- 
ager of  the  preser  t-day  Spreckels  Sugar  Com- 
pany, who  is  responsible  for  the  operation  of 
factories  at  Wooc  land,  Manteca.  and  Spreck- 
els. In  1870.  th(  initial  year  of  beet-sugar 
production  in  Caiifcrnia,  5,870  one-hundrsd- 
pound  units  wene  produced.  By  1900  this 
figure  had  been  increased  almost  one  hun- 
dred times,  and  by  1917  California  produc- 
tion exceed  4,0(0,000  bags.  Through  the 
1920'''  California  beet-sugar  production  fluc- 
tuated little.  It  was  not  until  1930  that 
California  began  :  ts  gradual  climb  to  the  top 
In  the  beet-sugar  Industry.  By  1939  Cali- 
fornia had  a  recard -breaking  production  in 
excess  of  9,0O0,0OC  bags,  or  roughly  27  percent 
of  the  total  beet-sugar  production  in  the 
During  this  period,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  factories  already  mentioned,  we 
now  find  California  beet-sugar  factories  lo- 
Hamilton  City,  Dyer,  Tracy, 
Clarksburg  and,  cf  course.  Union  Sugar  Com- 
pany's plant  at  IJetteravia  in  Santa  Barbara 
The  combined  daily  capacity  of 
these  factories  totals  22,100  tons,  or  a  poten- 
tial daily  production  of  70,000  bags  of  sugar. 

iiGRICULTURE 
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sider the  sugar-beet  cycle.  Late  In  tne  fall 
or  early  In  winter  the  farmer  is  arranging 
to  sign  a  contract  with  one  of  the  five  Cali- 
fornia beet-sugar  companies  to  sell  the  beets 
he  will  be  harvesting  an3rwhere  from  July 
through  December  of  the  following  year. 
Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  method  by 
which  beets  are  purchased  is  xmique  in  .agri- 
culture, for  a  basis  of  cash  payment  is  agreed 
upon  before  the  seed  has  even  been  sown. 
Once  the  farmer  has  contracted  with  the 
sugar  company,  work  really  begins,  for  there 
are  many  operations  involved  in  the  growing 
of  sugar  beets.  Prior  to  planting,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  prepare  the  land,  which  involves 
plowing,  fertilizing,  leveling,  etc.  Planting 
begins  in  late  December  and  may  continue 
into  April  of  the  following  year.  The  seed  is 
planted  In  solid  rows,  and  after  about  a 
month  It  is  necessary  to  begin  the  blocking 
and  thinning  of  these  rows,  which  finally 
results  in  the  transformation  from  a  solid 
row  of  seedlings  to  a  row  composed  of  indi- 
vidual beets.  From  this  stage  to  the  time 
the  beets  are  harvested,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  be  hoed,  weeded,  cultivated,  and  irri- 
gated. During  the  harvest  those  beets  grown 
within  a  reasonable  radius  of  ♦he  factory  are 
hauled  directly  by  truck  and  those  from 
outlying  districts  by  rail.  After  arrival  In 
the  factory  yard,  they  ara  thoroughly  washed 
and  then  sliced  into  small  thin  strips,  resem- 
bling shoestring  potatoes,  from  which  the 
sugar  is  extracted.  At  this  stage  there  are 
two  products,  one,  the  Juices  corlainlng 
what  ultimately  results  in  refined  sugar,  and 
the  other  which  is  made  up  of  the  exhausted 
strips  of  beets,  or  beet  pulp.  Now  that  the 
sugar-beet  cycle  has  been  con.^ldered,  we  are 
in  a  better  position  to  discuss  the  Importance 
of  the  sugar  beet  to  our  California  agri- 
culture. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  sugar  beet  makes 
better  farms.     You  may,   with  Justification, 
ask  why?     It  is  a  common  observation  that 
yields  of  other  crops   improve   where  sugar 
beets  are   grown.    The  sugar  beet  demands 
and  effects  a  progressive  mode  of  diversified 
farming.    How  the  sugar  beet  beneficially  af- 
fects other  crops  involves  an  understanding 
of   the   general    principle   of   crop    rotation. 
This  universal  basis  for  successful  agriculture 
consists  of  growing  three  classes  of  crops  in 
sequence:   (1)  cultivated,  or  intertilled  crops; 
(2)  small  grain  crops;  (3)  grasses  of  legumi- 
nous crops.    A  cultivated  crop  usually  means 
such  crops  as  sugar  beets,  corn,  potatoes,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  garden  vegetables.     A  cul- 
tivated crop  requires  a  loosening  of  the  earth 
around   the  plant,  which   improves  the   soil 
condition,  destroys  weeds  and  prevents  their 
reseedlng  and  dispersion.    The  form  and  na- 
ture of  the  sugar  beet,  and  the  sugar  cycle 
Itself  explain  why   general   farm  conditions 
Improve  where  sugar  beets  are  grown.    The 
root  system  of  the  sugar  beet  penetrates  the 
ground  to  a  depth  of  6  or  7  feet,  a  mechani- 
cal   disturbance     beneficial     In    Itself.     The 
greater  part  of  the  tap-root  system  must  re- 
main in  the  ground,  and  with  decomposition 
it  contributes  to  fertility.     Once  the  sugar 
has  been  extracted,  since  it  contains  no  vege- 
table  matter,   the   entire   remainder   of   the 
beet  may  be  put  to  economic  uses.    This  Is 
accomplished  by  feeding  the  vegetable  por- 
tion of  the  beet  to  cattle  and  lambs.    These 
vegetable    byproducts     are     converted     into 
meat  and  milk,  and  what  Is  not  sold  in  these 
forms  is  returned  to  the  soil  as  manure.    It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  byproducts 
alone  of  an  average  acre  of  sugar  beets  ex- 
ceed in  feeding  value  the  entire  product  of 
an  average  acre  of  corn.     These  byproducts 
are  l)eet  tops,  beet  molasses,  and  beet  pulp. 
Beet  tops  consist  of  the  leaves  and  a  part  of 
the  crown  of  the  beet,  containing  useful  salts. 
They  are  a  protein,  or  growth-promoting  feed, 
and  are  available  Immediately  after  the  har- 
vest.   Beet  pulp,  either  wet  or  dry,  Is  a  carbo- 


hydrate feed.  It  consists  of  the  slices  of  the 
beet  which  remain  after  the  sugar  has  been 
extracted.  The  molasses  is  often  mixed  with 
dried  beet  pulp.  Through  the  use  of  thes«» 
byproducts  the  farmer  is  enabled  to  conduct 
a  better  livestock  operation,  and  in  so  doing 
maintains  soil  fertility.  This  is  the  part  the 
sugar  beet  plays  In  California  agriculture. 
But  in  addition  to  this  we  must  consider  the 
fact  that  the  grower's  1939  returns  for  a  ton 
of  beets  in  California  was  approximately  17 
per  ton,  or  a  return  of  over  $100  per  acre- 
assuming  15  tons  to  the  acre  to  be  an  aver- 
age yield.  In  other  words,  this  meant  a  return 
to  California  beet  growers  of  well  over  $17,- 
000.000.  In  some  years  beet-sugar  farmers 
In  the  United  States  have  had  a  return  of  as 
high  as  $100,000,000. 

BCONOMT 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  years  about 
the  proper  use  of  land,  the  need  for  crop 
rotation,  the  integration  of  agriculture  and 
Industry  into  a  common  purpose.  Those 
who  know  the  beet-sugar  business  see  in  It 
that  proper  fusion  and  balance  of  agriciil- 
ture  and  manufacture  which  achieves  the 
perfect  economy.  From  the  planting  of  the 
seed  to  the  final  production  of  pure  sugar, 
the  beet  cycle  Is  continuous  and  complete. 
Each  stage  Is  dependent  upon  another. 
Each  succeeding  operation  supplements  the 
one  before.  During  its  6  months  In  the 
ground  the  beet  stores  up  energy  taken  from 
the  sun,  air,  earth,  and  water.  During  Its 
24  hours  in  the  factory,  the  beet  Is  separated 
Into  Its  useful  parts.  Man  gets  sugar.  Ani- 
mals receive  pulp  and  molasses.  The  land 
obtains  fertility  through  the  animal.  No- 
where Is  there  waste.  The  conditions  of  life 
In  scores  of  communities  in  the  United  States 
are  dir€!Ctly  affected  by  the  prosperity  or 
lack  of  prosperity  in  the  beet-sugar  Indus- 
try. Approximately  100,000  farmers  grow 
beets  each  year  on  close  to  1,000.000  acres  of 
fertile  lands,  such  as  in  our  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Valleys,  as  well  as  the  fertile 
coastal  valleys  of  Salinas,  Santa  Maria,  and 
Lompoc.  Sugar  beets  provide  more  employ- 
ment per  acre  than  any  other  major  farm 
commodity.  Not  only  do  we  have  around 
100,000  farmers  engaged  In  growing  beets, 
but  we  must  also  consider  the  fact  that  the 
production  of  each  crop  requires  the  employ- 
ment of  some  150,000  field  workers.  Facto- 
ries and  offices  account  for  tens  of  thousands 
of  additional  workers.  We  must  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  beet  sugar  stimulates  em- 
ployment In  dozens  of  related  industries. 

For  every  pound  of  sugar  extracted  from 
beets,  1  pound  of  coal  must  be  mined,  one- 
half  pound  of  llmerock  must  be  quarried. 
That  means  the  Industry  consumes  each  year 
approximately  1,500,000  tons  of  fuel  and  750,- 
000  tons  of  lime.  Cotton  planters  grow  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  cotton  to  be  woven  into 
bags,  bag  liners,  and  filter  cloth.  It  has  been 
said  by  accountants  that  an  average  acre  of 
sugar  beets  produces  $35  of  railroad  revenue — 
or  an  annual  freight  bill  of,  roughly,  $35,- 
000,000.  The  $35  derived  from  an  acre  of 
sugar  beets  Is  several  times  the  average 
amount  which  railroads  receive  from  any  acre 
growing  any  other  major  food  commodity. 
Other  millions  of  dollars  are  expended  an- 
nually by  the  indxistry  for  such  things  aa 
coke,  farm  and  factory  machinery,  automo- 
biles and  motortrucks,  fuel  and  lubricating 
oils,  gas,  chemicals,  etc.,  all  of  which  con- 
tribute directly  to  our  economy.  To  be 
brief,  sugar-beet  fields  and  beet-sugar  fac- 
tories are  economic  units  which  extend  their 
benefits  far  beyond  their  immediate  area, 
benefits  which  increase  with  any  growth  of 
the  industry.  How  greatly  they  might  be 
enlarged  is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  the 
production  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States 
could  be  Increased  fourfold  without  creating 
a  supply  exceeding  the  consumption  require- 
ments of  the  Nation. 
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The  beet-engar  Industry  has  demonatrated 
Hs  worth  under  the  moat  trying  conditlona, 
apd  It  Invltea  comparison,  on  a  baala  oJ  effi- 
ciency, with  other  producers  aupplying  sugar 
ti)  the  United  States.  In  any  comparison,  the 
two  moat  Important  points  are  the  yield  of 
Bugar  per  unit  of  area,  and  the  number  of 
man-hours  of  labor  required  to  produce  the 
flnl£bed  product.  The  United  States  Tariff 
Coirmlasion.  in  Its  last  Investigation  of  the 
sugar  industry,  established  that  an  acre  of 
beets  in  the  West  produces  substantially  as 
much  sugar  as  an  acre  of  cane  In  Cuba  or 
the  Philippine  Islands,  which  are  major 
sources  of  the  American  cane  sugar  supply. 
Moreover,  the  production  of  a  ton  of  refined 
beet  8\igar  requires  no  more  man-hours  of 
labor  than  a  ton  of  reflned  cane  sugar.  Thus. 
If  lower  costs  In  these  tropical  areas  are  not 
the  result  of  a  measurably  greater  yield  of 
sugar  from  the  same  unit  of  land,  or  of  less 
labor  required  to  produce  the  finished  prod- 
tict,  then  the  answer  mxist  He  beyond  any 
reasonable  definition  of  efficiency.  A  logical 
explanation  arises  out  of  the  statistics  of  the 
CommlSEion:  Lower  ooets  in  the  Tropics  are 
definitely  the  restilt  of  differences  in  stand- 
ards of  living,  and  not  the  result  of  any 
fancied  advantages  in  production  or  manu- 
facttire.  Higher  land  valuce.  higher  farm 
coats,  higher  wage  rates  in  field  and  factory, 
higher  taxes  paid  by  both  farmer  and  proces- 
sor, the  blessings  off  schools  and  roads — these 
•re  the  factors  that  account  for  higher  pro- 
duction costs  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Cuba  or  the  Philippinea.  Yet.  who  would 
change  them?  For  they  reflect  the  American 
standard  of  living  and  the  American  economy. 

NATIONAL    DDTNSS 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the  most  gigantic 
job  that  has  ever  confronted  this  country. 
The  Job  consists  of  building  and  producing 
to  the  point  where  we  can  support  not  only 
ourselves  in  our  essential  national  defenses, 
but  also  other  nations  In  need.  This  effort 
takes  a  tremendous  amount  of  energy  upon 
the  part  of  everjrone  In  this  covmtry. 
Shifts  working  24  hours  a  day  consume  more 
energy  than  shifts  working  8  hours  a  day. 
Four  million  men  In  our  Army  will  expend 
much  more  energy  than  the  same  four  mil- 
lion men  woiild  in  ordinary  walks  of  life. 
In  order  to  have  and  utlllae  this  energy, 
this  country  must  have  energy-producing 
food  and  the  foremost  energy-producing 
food  Is  admittedly  sugar.  This  being  the 
fact,  what  is  the  outlook  for  this  vital  prod- 
tiet?  How  do  we  stand  regarding  our  leserve 
supply  of  this  indispensable  ammunition? 
At  best,  questionable.  This  essential  product 
Is  fast  becoming  scarce  in  the  United  States, 
with  already  a  rise  in  price.  I  predict  that, 
within  13  months,  there  will  be  an  actual 
shortage.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the 
defense  program?  It  is  past  history  that  25 
years  ago  we  were  Involved  In  war;  and  what 
happened  then?  There  was  a  tremendous 
shortage  of  sugar.  Why?  Because  of  the 
great  shortage  of  merchant-marine  tonnage 
due  to  its  destruction,  and  the  removal  of 
tillable  beet-sugar  acreage  In  Europe, 
amounting  to  some  5.000,000  acres,  which, 
converted  Into  bags  of  sugar,  amounted  to 
roughly  200.000.000  bags.  Thanks  to  our  do- 
mestic beet-sugar  Industry  we  were  able 
during  that  period  In  this  country  to  have 
a  small  amount  of  sugar  which  was  rationed 
to  xa.  The  scarcity  of  sugar  throughout  the 
world  brought  the  price  to  26  cents  per 
poiuid  as  compared  to  the  present  day  5  cents 
per  pound.  And  the  26-cent  level  vras 
reached,  not  during  the  war,  but  in  the  year 
1920.  Ttoe  repercussions  of  war  are  not  found 
during:  Its  progress  btrt  years  afterward. 
Today  we  are  faced  with  a  similar  dilemma, 
and  what  have  we  done  to  make  ourselves 
self-Kifflclent?  Very  little.  At  the  Induc- 
tion of  this  administration  into  office  in  1933 
the  Ttlple-A  program  was  adopted,  the  theory 


<a  which  was  to  reduce  surpluses  by  the  de- 
struction of  economic  wealth;  in  particular 
the  destruction  of  pigs,  wheat,  com,  and  so 
icntb.  Beet  sugar,  however,  was  not  one  of 
the  siirpluses.  To  the  contrary — far  from  it. 
This  New  Deal  economic  theory  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  economy  of  scarcity."  Na- 
ture, in  order  to  show  the  futility  of  man. 
thereafter  visited  the  Midwest  with  the 
severest  drought  ever  experienced,  resulting 
in  economic  and  human  catastrophe. 

In  addition,  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
the  triple  A  program  unconstitutional.  Un- 
daunted by  this  experience,  the  present 
Sugar  Act  was  adopted  in  1937  and  has  as  Ita 
basic  theory  the  zoning  of  various  cane- 
and  beet-producing  areas.  The  primary  re- 
sult of  this  is  that  continental  b:iet  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  given  an  allot- 
ment of  23.19  percent  and  the  continental 
cane  629,  for  a  total  only  of  2a.5  percent  of 
the  yearly  estimated  sxogar  consumption  ln~ 
the  United  States.  By  comparison  in  this 
zoning  theory,  Cuba  is  allotted  28.6  percent 
and  the  Philippines  16.41  percent,  and  so  on 
down  the  line.  In  the  fall  of  1940  the  beet- 
sugar  Industry  produced  35,351,000  bags. 
The  mainland  cane  area  produced  less  than 
10.000.000  bags  of  sugar.  In  all.  mainland 
sugar  production  was  less  than  45.000,000 
bags.  This  Is  to  be  compared  to  an  esti- 
mated consumption  for  1941  of  130,000.000 
bags.  You  therefore  see  before  you  a  program 
that,  far  from  making  this  country  self- 
sxifflcient  In  its  moat  basic  and  necessary 
foodstuff,  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with  a 
potential  scarcity  to  the  point  where  we 
could  be  made  practically  destitute  of  sugar 
in  the  event  foreign  sugars  could  no  longer  be 
transported  into  our  country.  In  this  con- 
nection I  need  hardly  remind  this  audience 
that  dally  and  in  ever-increasin?  numbers, 
ships  are  being  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  to  the  extent  where  It  Is  admitted 
that  approximately  9,000,000  tons  have  al- 
ready found  a  watery  grave.  What  is  the  full 
Import  of  these  sinkings?  Simply  this,  tliat 
shipbuilding  authorities  state  that  within 
the  next  12  months  less  than  1,000.000  tons 
of  bottoms  will  be  constructed.  These  large 
sinkings  have  and  will  continue  to  produce 
shortage  resulting  In  the  sk3rrocketlEg  of 
merchant  marine  rates.  By  way  of  Illustra- 
tion the  rate  to  haul  raw  cane  sugar  from 
the  Philippines  a  year  ago  was  $10  per  ton. 
Today  It  Is  $35;  from  Cuba  it  was  $2.40,  and 
today  It  is  $11.  This  trebling  and  quadru- 
pling of  freight  rates  would  not  be  so  serious 
if  we  could  be  assured  of  ships  In  which  to 
transport  sugar,  but  because  of  actual  short- 
age, what  bottoms  are  available  have  been 
and  will  be  commanderrert  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  priority  materials,  rhe  policy  of 
the  administration  has  been  to  protect  for- 
eign cane  sugar  on  the  theory  that  It  was 
cheaper  to  Import  cheap  cane  raws.  That 
might  have  been  the  case  but  it  Is  not  so 
today,  because  as  a  result  of  the  increasing 
freight  rates  and  lack  of  bottoms,  these  cheap 
cane  raws  have  become  expensive  cane  raws. 
Consequently  the  reflned  product  has  ad- 
vanced In  order  to  permit  the  refiner  to  op- 
erate at  a  profit.  If  the  beet-  and  cane-sugar 
Industry  In  the  United  States  had  been  per- 
mitted to  have  a  normal  growth,  we  would 
find  ourselves  today  with  a  modlcxun  of 
self-sufficiency  and  would  not  be  coiifronted 
with  skyrocketing  prices,  as  aappened  in  the 
last  war,  nor  would  there  be  fear  of  an  Im- 
pending scarcity  of  sugar.  What  Is  the  ad- 
ministration doing?  It  continues  to  sit 
supinely  by,  advising  the  public  that  there  is 
no  shortage  of  sugar  and  that  the  price  ad- 
vances are  unjustified.  However,  these  au- 
thorities are  very  careful  to  refrain  from 
indicating  where  this  available  sugar  Is  lo- 
cated. I  agree  that  there  is  no  scarcity  of 
sugar  In  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  but  I  do 
ask.  What  good  will  sugar  stranded  in  Cuba 


and   the  Philippinea  be  to  the  consuming 
pabUc  in  the  United  States' 

Another  vital  foodstuff  which  is  also  be- 
coming scarce  in  the  United  States  Is  meat. 
I  need  hardly  comment  that  high  prices  pre- 
vail, but  as  with  sugar,  boats  are  not  avaH- 
able  to  transport  the  meat  from  South  Amer- 
ica to  this  country.  But  there  is  one  way  of 
continuing  and  increasing  the  cattle  in  this 
covmtry  and  that  is  by  feeding  to  them  the 
byproducts  of  beet  sugar,  beet  tops,  beet  pulp, 
and  molasses,  which  are  considered  the  most 
valuable  foodstuffs  for  cattle.  Molasses,  in 
particular,  plays  an  important  role  at  this 
time  of  scarcity  of  cattle,  since  it  materiallj 
increases  the  fecundity  in  the  animal,  with  a 
resulting  higher  calf  crop.  But  as  in  the 
case  of  raw  canes,  with  cattle,  likewise  will 
foreign  cane  molasses  be  unavailable  to  this 
country  because  of  a  lack  of  "bottoms." 

FINAL 

What  integral  part  is  this  Industry  playing 
or  will  It  play  In  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram? This  question,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
lies  with  your  Ooverzunent.  If  this  adminis- 
tration will  free  the  shackles  from  the  sugar- 
beet  industry.  It  can  make  this  coimtry  self- 
sustaining  in  regard  to  this  most  Important 
product.  If  nothing  Is  done,  hlstoi7  will 
needlessly  repeat  itself.  It  Is,  however,  up  to 
the  public  to  become  aware  of  this  alarming 
situation  and  demand  that  the  same  be  cor- 
rected. We  are  not  asking  for  a  subsidy  but 
merely  for  the  right  to  vigorously  engage  in 
free  enterprise  in  order  that  a  vital  industry 
may  do  its  part  for  the  defense  and  economic 
welfare  of  this  coimtry. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

or  MAssACHUSFrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  9,  1941 


Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing headlines  from  various  newspa- 
pers featuring  the  necessity  of  W.  P.  A.: 

No  fiuther  welfare  drop  seen  for  city  at 
present. — New  Bedford  Mercury. 

Aldermen  vote  to  eliminate  W.  P.  A.  lay- 
off.— Maiden  News. 

Pears  W.  P.  A.  lay-offs  will  reach  here.— 
Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield. 

W.  P.  A.  cut  news  is  due  Friday. — Spring- 
field Union. 

Camp  workers  seek  W.  P.  A.  Jobs — men  laid 
off  face  lack  of  employment. — Boston  Post. 

Training  course  for  Jobless  Is  requested.— 
Haverhill  Gazette. 

Welfare   costs  rise. — L3mn  Telegram-News. 

W.  P.  A.  and  relief  rolls  grow  despite 
"boom."— Boston  Traveler. 

Further  slash  in  W.  P.  A.  forces  looms. — 
Lawrence  Tribune. 

Skilled  labor  scarce,  yet  million  in  Nation 
seek  W.  P.  A.  Jobs.— Boston  Globe  (feature 
story). 

Mysterious  W.  P.  A.  lay-off  affects  210  here, 
many  with  families. — Brockton  Union. 
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of  Older  Worker$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  jXmES  M.  mead 

OF]  NEW  TORK 

THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  May 
Thursday 


12  (legislative  day  of 
.  May  S).  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS 
OF 


BY  HON  JAMES  M.  MEAD 
NEW  YORK 


Mr.  MEAD.  W  r.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  jo  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  radio  kddress  delivered  by  me 
on  May  8,  1941,  on  the  subject  The  Older 
Worker  Must  Have  a  Job. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss  some 
of  the  urgent  problems  facing  the  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers  of  our  country.  As 
many  of  you  know,  President  Roosevelt  has 
proclaimed  this  week  as  National  Employ- 
ment Week.  In  his  proclamation  the  Presi- 
dent appropriately  declared,  "Despite  great 
expansions  in  employment  resulting  directly 
from  our  vast  national-defense  program,  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  continue  to 
be  concerned  witn  the  problems  of  the  older 
workers,  many  of  whom  still  lack  a  place  In 
Industry.  In  the  interest  of  utilizing  all 
possible  skills  in  our  defense  program  I  urge 
that  employers  review  carefully  their  stand- 
ards of  physical  quallficat.ons  to  assure  that 
these  valuable  workers  are  not  barred  from 
employment." 

In  thus  speaking,  the  President,  in  my 
Judgment,  struck  straight  and  hard  at  the 
very  root  of  one  of  the  Nation's  fundamental 
economic  and  social  problems. 

Recently  I  introduced  a  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  an  inquiry  into  policies  and  prac- 
tices which  are  discriminatory  to  our  senior 
employables. 

I  have  devoted  considerable  time  and  ef- 
fort in  this  regard  because  I  have  felt  for 
Fome  time  that  the  older  worker  has  been 
getting  all  of  the  bad  breaks  Insofar  as 
employment  and  reemployment  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  employment  problem  of  the  older 
worker  cropped  up  naturally  with  the  advent 
of  the  machine  Sge,  with  its  mass  produc- 
tion and  speed-ulp  requirements.  Younger 
workers  became  more  and  more  In  demand 
because  they  were  quicker,  because  they  were 
capable  of  greater  productivity,  and  because 
they  were  often  more  abreast  of  modern 
changes  and  innovations.  This  was  a  nat- 
ural tendency,  and  one  which  offers  some 
justiflcation. 

But  this  tendency  of  replacing  older  workers 
with  younger  men  and  women  had  Its  inevi- 
table economic  and  social  effects.  Private 
companies  tended  to  constantly  lower  their 
age  requirements  until  it  became  a  genuine 
difficulty  for  the  man  over  40  to  land  a  new 
Job. 

Federal  and  State  Governments,  in  many 
Instances,  obeyed  the  trend  of  the  times  and 
we  found  civil-service  age  requirements  being 
constantly  lowered.  The  man  and  woman 
over  40  discovered  that  they  could  not  meet 
the  age  qualifications  necessary  for  public 
employment.  The  field  of  opportunity  con- 
tinually narrowed.  Demands  for  social  legis- 
lation grew.  Social  security,  unemployment 
Insurance,  old  age  assistance,  employment  on 


public  works  programs,  and  other  provisions 
to  assist  this  great  group  of  Jobless  employ- 
ables in  the  upper  age  brackets  came  Into 
existence.  Thus  far,  they  have  served  a 
worthy  purpose  and  most  of  this  legislation 
will  provide  increased  assistance  as  the  years 
go  by. 

The  fundamental  question  of  whether  the 
middle-aged  and  older  worker  could  get  a  Job. 
however,  went  unanswered.  The  depression 
of  the  early  thirties  threw  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans out  of  gainful  occupations.  A  plump 
proportion  of  this  nimiber  were  middle-aged 
and  older  workers.  When  the  fog  of  de- 
pression lifted,  they  sought  reinstatement  in 
their  old  Jobs.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  them  never  got  their  Jobs  back  again. 
They  were  displaced  with  younger  men  and 
women  when  the  time  came  to  fill  those  Jobs. 
Furloughed  and  dismissed  employees  in  the 
older  age  groups  were  stunned  with  the  un- 
expected realization  that  Industry  and  gov- 
ernment had  no  place  for  them. 

As  a  result,  they  went  on  the  relief  rolls  or 
into  any  type  of  temporary  menial  Job  that 
they  could  land. 

Today,  with  the  vast  defense  production 
program  In  full  swing,  these  skilled  older 
workers  should  be  more  In  demand.  So 
should  the  semiskilled  and  even  the  unskilled. 
Of  the  3.000,000  additional  workers  expected 
to  be  employed  between  now  and  next  au- 
tumn, undoubtedly  a  large  number  will  be 
drawn  from  these  older  age  groups.  But,  will 
this  solve  the  dilemma  of  the  older  worker? 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  we  ought  prop- 
erly to  seek  out  all  of  the  information  ob- 
tainable in  regard  to  this  question.  Once  we 
have  gathered  all  available  Information,  we 
will  be  in  a  more  favorable  position  to  con- 
sider permanently  helpful  measures  to  correct 
conditions  of  discrimination. 

My  resolution  directs  the  Secretary  of  Iiabor 
to  investigate  and  to  report  to  Congress  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  age  requirements 
and  of  physical  qualifications  demanded  In 
both  the  public  service  and  in  private  enter- 
prise. It  asks  that  a  survey  be  made  of  the 
reasons  for  any  restrictive  employment  poli- 
cies and  the  extent  to  which  these  policies 
may  be  Justified  by  differences  In  productivity, 
accident  experience,  workmen's  compensation 
cost,  the  possible  infiuence  of  group  life- 
insurance  coverage  smd  private  pension  sys- 
tems, and  any  other  pertinent  phase  of  the 
entire  problem. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution  would  result  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  evidence  which  would  be  vastly  help- 
ful in  determining  the  need  for  and  the  char- 
acter of  possible  future  legislation.  It  would 
provide  data  not  now  available  from  any 
department  of  the  Government  or  from  any 
private  source. 

I  have  assured  myself  of  the  need  for  this 
type  of  information.  Since  the  first  of  this 
year.  I  have  communicated  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement, the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  So- 
cial Security  Board,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the 
Federal  Security  Administration,  the  Work 
Projects  Administration,  the  commissioner 
of  labor  for  New  York  State,  over  50  cf  the 
Nation's  leading  private  industries,  and  large 
numbers  of  private  citizens  conversant  with 
this  general  subject.  I  am  not  going  to  at- 
tempt to  report  to  you  now  the  information 
I  have  received  from  these  sources,  but  It  is 
significant  and  I  Intend  to  present  it  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to 
which  my  resolution  Is  referred.  It  bears  out 
the  contention  that  we  are  somewhat  wander- 
ing in  the  dark  on  a  problem  of  vast  and 
widespread  intensity. 

Within  recent  months  the  country  has  be- 
come aware  of  a  labor  shortage  that  In  many 
vital  defense  lines  Is  becoming  acute.  The 
Employment  Service  has  appealed  to  workers 
all  over  the  country  to  register.    Many  firms. 


It  Is  known,  have  relaxed  hiring  restrictions. 
Including  age  limits,  and  where  this  has 
been  done  reports  are  coming  In  showing 
that  the  older  skilled  workers  are  again  prov- 
ing themselves  productive,  reliable,  and  reg- 
ular In  their  attendance. 

But  in  spite  of  the  shortage  and  the  ap- 
peals for  skilled  help,  the  flood  of  letters 
from  older  workers  continues,  complaining  of 
the  difficulties  of  securing  employment  even 
for  skill  that  is  in  great  demand.  The  United 
States  I>?partment  of  Labor  has  received  a 
steady  flow  of  such  letters,  and  in  recent 
months  there  has  been  an  increese  rather 
than  a  falling  off— brought  on  seemingly  by 
the  fact  that  many  who  were  encouraged  by 
the  appeals  for  workers  have  been  disap- 
pointed at  the  factory  gates.  A  large  poten- 
tial supply  of  workers  possessing  skills,  ca- 
pacities, and  working  habits  that  would  ren-_ 
der  them  valuable  in  an  emergency  like  the 
present  is  still  waiting  to  be  tapped. 

To  relax  age-hiring  limits  In  favor  of  some 
other  weedlng-out  process,  such  as  medical 
examinations,  is  not  a  solution.  Any  geneial 
selective  principle  needs  to  be  carelully  ap- 
plied In  individual  cases  in  order  not  to  de- 
feat the  very  purpose  of  selection. 

In  the  race  to  put  America  to  work  for 
defense,  apparently  one  group  of  people  has 
been  left  behind — the  older  workers.  Many 
cf  the  men  and  women  over  40  with  a  multi- 
tude of  skills  and  a  wealth  of  experience  are 
still  being  turned  down  by  Industry  because 
of  age.  While  a  large  number  of  firms  as 
well  as  Government  arsenals  and  navy  yards 
have  relaxed  age  limitations  in  hiring  poli- 
cies, older  workers  In  many  cases  are  still 
turned  away  from  the  gates  of  industry. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  has 
urged  these  workers  to  register  with  the  local 
Public  Employment  Service  office.  This  Serv- 
ice is  organized  on  a  national  scale  to  clear 
Job  Information  in  all  areas  on  defense  work. 
The  Employment  Service  can  also  refer  people 
to  short  vocational-training  courses,  with 
special  emphasis  on  defense  industries,  given 
today  by  the  schools  under  the  direction  of 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  In 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  and  the  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration. Such  courses  offer  an  opportunity 
to  the  older  worker  to  brush  up  on  skills 
which  may  have  become  rusty.  But  when  the 
Einployment  Service  refers  an  applicant  to 
an  opening,  it  cannot  prevent  the  personnel 
manager  turning  the  applicant  down  because 
of  age. 

Discrimination  against  the  older  worker 
means  a  waste  of  skills.  Such  discrimination 
threatens  morale  when  we  need  to  prove  that 
democracy  works  for  everyone — old  and  young 
alike. 

"A  lot  is  being  said  these  days,"  writes  in 
one  thoughtful  citizen,  "of  the  activity  of 
'fifth  columnists'  and  subversive  activities  in 
these  United  States  of  ours,  and  perhaps  these 
things  exist  and  are  growing  more  rapidly 
than  we  realize  through  the  unwitting  aid  of 
thousands  who  are  at  heart  loyal  American 
citizens  but  who  through  adversity  and  want 
of  work  which  they  are  able  and  willing  to  do 
are  led  astray  by  subversive  propaganda  .** 
This  man  goes  on  to  say.  "I  do  not  wish  to 
pose  as  a  crank  or  a  calamity  howler,  but  the 
fact  exists  that  there  are  thousands  of  trained 
men,  carpenters,  electricians,  engineers,  and 
various  other  trades  who  cannot  obtain  work 
at  the  only  thing  they  know  how  to  do  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  they  are  near  the  50 
mark  and  younger  men  fiood  In  from  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  young  men  get 
the  Jobs.  •  •  •  I  do  not  ask  big  wages 
or  boom  conditions — Just  a  chance  to  work  at 
my  trade  for  a  decent  living  for  my  famUy." 
This  letter  speaks  for  many  other  letters — 
from  the  older  workers  who  need  Jobs.  And 
the  country  needs  these  older  workers. 

I  recommend  that  every  citizen  lend 
bis  utmost  cooperation  to  the  efforts  now 
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underway  to  break  down  prejudices  against 
the  older  worker.  The  Nation  needs  his  serv- 
ices during  this  defense  emergency.  He.  In 
turn,  wants  a  job  and  badly  needs  a  job.  The 
time  has  arrived  when  we  can  develop  a 
happy  and  permanent  solution  to  this  vexing 
problem.  With  your  sjrmpathetlc  cooperation 
the  older  worker  can  look  forward  to  the  dig- 
nity, security,  and  contentment  that  comes 
,JVlth  gainful  employment. 


The  War  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  May  12  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  May  8).  1941 


ADDRESS   BY    FORMER   PRESIDENT 
HOOVER 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  address  de- 
livered over  the  radio  last  evening  by 
Herbert  Hoover,  former  President  of  the 
United  States,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record.  The  speech  is  a  remark- 
able statement  by  a  remarkable  man, 
and  every  American  should  read  it.  Ab- 
solutely free  of  all  personalities,  it  calls 
upon  all  Americans  to  do  some  logical 
and  unbiased  thinking. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pkllow  Amxucans: 

For  the  last  6  months  I  have  remained  aside 
from  the  controversy  on  whether  we  should 
Join  In  this  war.  I  have  been  waiting  to  see 
the  progress  of  our  preparedness.  I  have 
wanted  to  see  the  situation  abroad  develop 
more  fully.  I  had  believed  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  earnestly  endeavoring  to  keep  his 
promise  to  the  American  people  of  October 
S3: 

"We  will  not  participate  In  foreign  wars 
and  will  not  send  our  Army,  Navy,  or  air 
forces  to  fight  In  foreign  lands  outside  of  th* 
Americas,  except  In  case  of  attack." 

In  the  past  10  days  we  have  had  many 
speeches  and  much  propaganda,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  Is  to  drive  the  American  people 
Into  this  war.  One  who  has  been  honored  by 
his  country  as  a  member  of  America's  War 
Council  in  the  last  World  War  and  as  its 
Commander  in  Chief  in  subsequent  troubled 
years  must  learn  something  of  the  principles 
of  national  defense  and  our  setting  In  the 
world. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  duty  to  speak  out  of 
my  experience.  I  hope  that,  by  sober  discus- 
sion of  the  facts.  I  may  contribute  something 
of  thought  in  this  most  fateful  decision.  I 
am  not  speaking  as  the  representative  of  any 
party,  of  any  group  and  committee,  or  any 
association.  And  despite  the  depth  of  emo- 
tion that  I  feel.  I  hope  I  may  speak  with- 
out passion  and  with  respect  for  the  views  of 
my  many  troubled  fellow  citizens. 

I  do  not  need  to  express  again  my  abhOT- 
ence  of  the  whole  totalitarian  movement  or 
Its  dangers  to  the  world.  That  there  be  no 
misunderstanding,  let  me  state  at  the  outset 

that    I    support    provision    of    the    mayltnTim 


tools  of  war  to  Britain;  that  I  am  convinced 
we  can  give  this  maximum  during  her  next 
critical  months  only  If  we  keep  out  of  this 
war;  that  putting  our  Navy  Into  action  is 
Joining  this  war;  that  the  whole  European 
war  situation  is  in  transformation;  that 
America  is  as  yet  unprepared  even  for  ade- 
quate defense;  that  our  people  are  not  united. 
To  go  In  now  is  neither  wise  nor  for  the  in- 
terest of  either  Britain  or  ourselves. 

As  I  have  listened  to  these  recent  speeches 
It  has  constantly  recurred  to  my  mind  that 
the  problem  before  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  far  more 
difBciUt  and  complex  than  many  of  these 
speakers  imagined.  In  the  anxiety  and  emo- 
tion of  the  moment  many  do  not  recognize 
the  stem  facts. 

THI  NEW  PROPOSALS  TO  JOIN  THE  WAR 

It  is  now  proposed  that  we  should  put 
the  American  Navy  Into  action.  That  is  a 
straightforward,  vmderstandable  proposal 
which  boldly  makes  clear  the  meaning  of 
words  like  convoys  or  patrols.  That  is  joining 
in  this  war,  once  and  for  all.  From  here  the 
steps  would  be  automatic.  Our  Navy  must 
attack  German  submarines,  ships,  and  planes 
If  it  is  to  be  of  any  use.  To  make  it  effective 
then  we  must  expand  naval  and  air  bases 
abroad.  We  must  equip  these  bases  with  ex- 
peditionary forces.  And  that  is  war  for  long 
years  to  come. 

WS   ARE   NOT   TXT  AT   WAR 

There  are  those  who  say  we  are  already  In 
this  war.  That  is  not  true.  We  are  in  a 
position  of  risk.  But  war  has  not  been  de- 
clared between  ourselves  and  the  Axis.  Dip- 
lomatic representatives  are  still  maintained 
on  both  sides.  Our  treaties  are  still  in  force. 
There  is  no  killing  of  men  between  us.  If 
this  war  were  ended  tomorrow  it  would  not 
be  necessary  for  us  to  make  a  new  peace  with 
Germany. 

I  am  not  arguing  the  spirit  of  our  relations 
with  Germany.  I  am  only  discussing  the  sit- 
uation which  exists.  But  it  is  a  certainty 
that  we  shall  be  at  war  the  moment  our  Navy 
Is  put  into  action.  We  are  in  the  war  when 
we  senti  our  boys  either  by  air  or  by  sea  or  on 
expeditionary  forces  with  an  Intent  to  shoot 
at  the  Germans.  Let  us  not  coddle  ourselves 
by  thinking  otherwise. 

It  would  be  more  consistent  with  Ameri- 
can honesty  and  American  courage  for  us  to 
face  the  straight  issue  of  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress,  as  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides, than  to  creep  into  an  undeclared  war. 
It  is  due  our  people  that  the  Congress  should 
vote  on  the  real  question  which  underlies  all 
this,  "Shall  we  declare  war  on  Germany  or 
Italy  or  Japan?"  In  a  national  debate  on 
that  issue  the  whole  of  the  facts  could  be 
placed  before  the  American  people  and  the 
people  could  reflect  their  views  to  the  Con- 
gress. That  question  once  openly  determined 
by  the  only  open  process  democracy  knows, 
then  our  people  would  accept  that  decision — 
whatever  it  might  be.  The  full  facts  and  the 
truth  Is  the  way  to  achieve  national  unity. 

rACINC  THX  PACTS 

We  must  face  some  hard  facts.  And  there 
Is  among  them  the  transformation  of  the 
military  and  political  situation  abroad.  There 
Is  our  unpreparedness.  There  is  the  prac- 
tical aid  that  Britain  now  requires  and  re- 
quires at  once.  There  Is  the  lack  of  unity 
of  our  people. 

This  is  no  time  for  wishful  thinking.  Upon 
our  decision  depends  the  fate  of  our  Nation. 
It  iB  the  time,  of  all  times,  for  a  sober  and 
frank  appraisal  of  new  facts  and  new  situa- 
tions. 

THE  TSANSPORJCATIOIf  Or  THX  WAR 

The  first  hard  fact  Is  the  transformation  of 
the  character  of  this  war.  No  one  can  deny 
the  grim  possibility  that  Hitler  may  take 
Suez,  Iraq,  North  Africa,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   This  would  not,  however,  cut  the 


vital  life  line  of  Britain.  It  might  even  re- 
lease the  British  Fleet  to  protect  their  At- 
lantic lanes.  In  any  event,  Hitler  can  occupy 
all  of  continental  Europe. 

And  from  all  this  area  he  will  get  ample 
food  supplies  and  vital  raw  materials  for  the 
German  people.  True,  he  Is  blockaded  by  the 
British  Fleet,  but  the  blockade  cannot  starve 
the  German  people  or  cut  off  their  vital  raw 
material  supplies.  It  is  only  the  people  in 
the  occupied  democracies  who  will  ^tarve. 
Having  been  disarmed  to  their  very  carving 
knives,  they  cannot  revolt. 

A  second  phase  of  this  transformation  Is 
that  substantial  army  fighting  seems  likely 
to  go  into  the  background  for  many  years. 
The  British  Armies  cannot  Invade  Hitler's 
Europe.  Nor  do  I  believe  with  all  the  6,000,000 
men  that  Hitler  commands  and  his  superior 
air  force  that  he  can  now  cross  the  Channel 
to  England.  To  invade  Hitler's  Europe  would 
require  tis  to  prepare  5,000,000  men  In  addi- 
tion to  the  British  Army.  This  time  to  in- 
vade Germany  we  wo\Ud  need  to  land  them 
quickly  and  that  might  take  40,000,000  tons  of 
ships  to  carry  our  Army  over  the  Atlantic. 
And  they  might  not  be  able  to  land  even 
then.  It  would  take  10  years  to  build  those 
ships.  And  Hitler  could  not  start  toward  the 
United  States  without  equal  preparation. 

Therefore,  with  this  transformation  it  does 
not  appear  that  this  war  can  be  brought  to  a 
concliision  by  armies  or  navies  for  years  and 
years  to  come. 

The  undetermined  weapon  against  Hitler  is 
air  power.  And  the  character  of  air  war  is 
also  being  transformed.  It  is  rapidly  emerg- 
ing to  be  long-range  bombing  with  fighter 
planes  to  defend  against  the  bombers.  Accu- 
rate action  In  destruction  of  Industrial  and 
military  objectives  by  daylight  is  no  longer 
possible  because  of  the  eflflciency  of  fighter 
planes  on  both  sides.  Manufacture  of  more 
and  more  planes  will  thus  continue  on  both 
sides.  But  so  far  there  is  no  effective  answer 
to  night  bombing.  It  serves  mostly  to  destroy 
large  objectives,  the  cities  and  harbors,  re- 
ducing them  to  rubble  and  killing  civilians. 
And  in  this  destruction  Hitler  has  to  fly  only 
one-third  the  distance  that  the  British  have 
to  fly  to  reach  his  point  of  attack. 

And  there  Is  a  transformation  in  the  Ger- 
man blockade  of  England.  The  long-range 
bomber  Is  developing  as  a  primary  weapon  In 
the  attack  upon  harbors  and  upon  ships. 
Submarines  are  today  partly  scouts,  sending 
word  to  the  air  forces.  Naval  protection  of 
Britain's  sea  lanes  is  now  subsidiary  to  air 
protection. 

This  moving  transformation  of  the  relation 
of  army  power,  sea  power,  and  air  power  pre- 
sents new  situations  which  are  not  yet  clear. 
They  involve  many  new  considerations. 
They  plainly  indicate  that  America  would  be 
Joined  in  a  long,  long  war  without  a  clear 
method  of  conclusion.  And  they  emphasize 
England's  Immediate  need,  which  I  will  dis- 
cuss later  on. 

THE  SITT7ATION  IN  THE  PACITIC 

The  second  hard  fact  we  must  frankly  face 
Is  that  in  the  last  war  Japan  was  our  ally  and 
we  had  no  need  to  defend  the  Pacific.  But 
Japan  is  now  openly  allied  to  the  Axis.  She 
only  awaits  a  favorable  moment  to  realize  her 
ambitions  in  Asia.  That  opportunity  comes 
to  her  if  we  go  to  war  in  the  Atlantic.  Even 
If  she  does  not  open  war  upon  us,  her  action 
and  attitudes  will  be  so  potentially  dangerous 
to  us  that  we  must  Instantly  divert  our  ener- 
gies to  strengthen  our  defenses  In  the  Pacific. 

OUR  UNPREPAREDNESS 

The  third  of  these  hard  facts  that  we  have 
to  face  is  our  unpreparedness.  We  have  been 
slow  to  organize  for  defense,  as  Is  always  the 
case  In  democracies. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  go  to  war.  Our  in- 
dustry will  not  be  tuned  up  for  another  8  or 
10  months  to  produce  enough  of  the  tools  of 
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war  to  equip  our  own  defense  and  at  the  same 
time  supply  the  needs  of  Britain.  We  do  not 
have  300.000  men  who  are  sufficiently 
equipped  with  planes,  tanks  and  guns  to 
meet  300.C00  Germane,  to  say  nothing  of  vic- 
tory over  5.000,000  of  them.  We  will  not  even 
have  1,500.000  men  so  equipped  for  probably 
another  12  months.  We  have  no  substantial 
air  force  of  the  type  now  being  used  in  this 
war.  It  is  true  we  have  a  magnificent  Navy, 
but  even  that  is  not  yet  big  enough  for  the 
Job  which  It  may  have  to  undertake  If  we 
Join  in  this  war. 

And  preparedness  for  war  consists  not  alone 
of  men  and  tools  and  munitions.  It  also 
embraces  the  spirit  of  a  people.  This  war  is 
a  total  war.  That  means  every  energy  of  a 
people  must  be  mobilized.  We  must  have  a 
united  people  to  make  successful  total  war. 
We  are  united  in  resolution  to  defend  the 
Western  Hemisphere  from  military  aggression. 
We  are  united  in  building  whatever  of  a  war 
machine  is  necessary  for  this  purpose.  We 
are  united  in  our  condemnation  of  aggressor 
nations.  We  are  united  In  wanting  to  help 
England  defend  her  independence. 

But  beyond  this  we  are  a  divided  people^ 
Do  I  need  to  prove  this  disunity?  There  is 
an  obvious  large  majority  of  people  who  op- 
pose the  sending  to  foreign  wars  of  our  boys 
either  on  our  Navy  or  on  convoys  or  airplanes 
or  expeditionary  forces  where  they  may  have 
to  shoot  or  be  shot  at.  These  oppositions  are 
strongest  in  our  youth,  and  it  is  youth  who 
must  die.  There  is  no  unwillingness  in  them 
to  die  to  defend  our  hemisphere. 

And  to  have  a  united  people  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  united  with  the  will  of  the 
people.  A  divided  people  cannot  act  effec- 
tively in  the  supreme  issue  of  total  war.  That 
failure  In  unity  was  part  of  the  disaster  of 
France.  The  first  necessity  is  to  follow  an 
objective  upon  which  our  people  will  agree. 

History  will  assess  the  condemnation  or  the 
praise  for  the  policies  and  the  methods  which 
have  brought  us  to  these  dangers.  That  is 
not  the  question  now.  The  question  is  what 
to  do  from  here  on. 

AIDS   TO  BRITAIN 

Our  every  sympathy,  our  interest  Is  to  as- 
sist the  heroic  defense  of  England.  We  have 
pledged  ourselves  to  give  Britain  the  aid  of 
our  factories  and  our  farms. 

Her  most  critical  period  is  right  now.  It  Is 
during  the  next  few  months.  What  Is  the 
urgent  need  of  England  as  expressed  by  her 
leaders  time  and  again?  Plainly  she  needs 
bombsr  planes  to  guard  her  sea  lanes.  She 
needs  bomber  planes  and  fighter  planes  to  off- 
set the  attacks  upon  her  cities  and  her  har- 
bors. She  needs  tanks,  munitions,  and  food. 
She  needs  merchant  ships  to  replace  her  losses. 
She  needs  minor  naval  warships  to  guard  her 
sea  lanes. 

We  are  today  giving  her  only  a  part  of  the 
scant  production  of  our  industries  and  re- 
taining the  other  part  for  our  own  prepared- 
ness. 

If  we  Join  this  war  we  must  Join  In  earnest. 
We  shall  lose  It  any  other  way.  If  we  Join 
we  must  at  once  Increase  our  Army  to  3,000,- 
000  or  5,000.000  men.  We  would  have  to  use 
a  larger  part  of  our  Immediate  manufactures 
to  supply  our  own  Army.  We  would  have  to 
use  a  larger  part  of  our  air  production  to 
defend  our  own  coast  cities.  We  would  have 
at  once  to  Increase  our  protections  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  our  island  possessions.  We 
have  to  use  a  larger  part  of  our  production 
of  fighter  and  bomber  planes  for  them.  We 
would  have  to  hold  merchant  ships  In  re- 
serve to  carry  troops  to  protect  them.  We  are 
not  building  enough  merchant  ships  now  to 
meet  British  needs.  We  would  have  to  use 
our  light  naval  craft  to  convoy  and  protect 
otir  own  sea  lanes,  especially  In  the  Pacific. 
In  net,. If  we  loin  this  war  we  must  use  a 
larger  portion  of  our  present  scant  produc- 


tion for  our  own  equipment  and  defense.  We 
would  have  to  do  this  at  once.  And  that 
means  if  we  Join  in  ths  war  we  must  give 
Britain  less  tools  of  war  during  her  most 
critical  period. 

If  we  stay  out  of  this  war  we  can  take 
more  risks  in  parting  with  our  tools  of  war. 

The  British  have  said  time  and  time  again 
that  if  we  give  them  the  tools,  they  have  the 
manpower  to  repel  invasion:  they  have  the 
men  to  man  the  warships,  the  merchant 
ships,  and  the  airplanes. 

THE    COURSE    WE   SHOULD    PURSTTB 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  not  one 
problem  but  many.  What  is  the  construc- 
tive American  course  amid  these  problems? 
Is  it  not  clear  that  we  will  give  less  tools  to 
Britain  if  we  Join  In  the  war?  The  solution 
Is  not  for  us  to  go  to  war,  but  to  give  her 
every  tool  That  will  really  aid  her.  regardless  of 
our  own  preparedness.  There  are  risks  in 
this  course,  but  it  is  the  least  perilous  road 
we  can  now  take.  This  solution  will  not 
please  extremists  on  either  side.  Common 
sense  and  stark  truth  rarely  do  But  I  am 
convinced  that  here  lies  the  road  to  national 
unity  that  Is  so  essential  to  America  at  this 
time. 

SOME  OTHER  QUESTIONS 

We  must  also  think  other  things  through. 
And  there  are  some  other  very  disagreeable 
questions  that  must  be  answered  before  we 
take  the  plunge  to  war.  We  cannot  re- 
fuse to  face  the  facts  of  the  situation  when 
the  fate  of  the  Nation  is  at  stake. 

We  wish  to  aid  Britain,  but  we  must  face 
the  fact  that  if  she  cannot  maintain  the 
Independence  of  the  British  Isles  with  the 
tools  and  policies  I  have  mentioned,  it  can- 
not be  maintained  by  our  joining  In  the 
war.  If  we  are  In  the  war  and  should  Britain 
fail,  we  would  be  left  to  carry  the  war  alone. 
And  that  war  against  Nazi-controlled  Evirope 
will  have  to  be  fought  at  a  distance  of  3,000 
miles  and  for  years  and  years. 

In  that  event  are  we  going  to  blockade 
Europe?  If  so,  are  we  going  to  starve  the 
40.000.000  people  in  Great  Britain?  And  how 
will  v/e  bring  such   a  war  to  a  conclusion? 

WE  MUST  NOT  BE  SWEPT  OFF  OUR  FEET 

What  the  course  of  the  American  people 
may  be  in  this  confiagration  of  the  world 
cannot  rightly  be  determined  now.  We  can- 
not appraise  all  of  the  factors.  At  the  pres- 
ent we  cannot  judge  the  effect  of  the  trans- 
formation going  on  In  this  war.  But  there 
are  some  things  we  can  state  with  assurance. 

Right  now  we  need  calm  thinking.  We 
need  reason.  We  need  tolerance.  We  need 
to  approach  these  problems  with  delibera- 
tion. Until  this  picture  Is  more  clear  it  is 
folly  to  gamble  with  the  fate  of  a  Nation. 
Strong  men  do  not  need  to  rush.  We  must 
not  be  swept  off  our  feet  by  the  profound 
depth  of  our  emotions.  By  no  hasty  or  emo- 
tional act  must  we  Jeopardize  the  aid  to 
Britain  and  the  future  of  America. 

THE  PRICE   OF   WAR 

Finally  we  must  not  forget  the  price  we 
shall  have  to  pay  if  we  Join  In  this  war. 

It  means  the  sacrifice  of  our  most  precious 
lives  and  the  hopes  of  millions  of  mothers 
and  wives.  It  means  the  sacrifice  also  of  our 
own  liberty  to  a  dictatorship  of  our  own, 
Inevitable  in  total  war. 

If  we  go  into  war  we  must  pass  through 
post-war  bankruptcy.  The  savings  of  the 
people  wUl  be  lost.  The  endowments  of  our 
universities,  colleges,  hospitals  will  be  de- 
stroyed. And  when  the  day  of  transforma- 
tion of  war  Into  peace  comes  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  able  to  support  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  farmers.  In  this  gulf  aU 
major  industry  must  be  operated  by  the 
Government.  When  we  go  to  the  peace  table 
hate  wUl  again,  as  before,  sit  at  that  table 


endeavoring  to  destroy  the  hope  of  any  real 
peace  among  men.  Liberty  will  not  recover 
on  this  continent  for  a  generation. 

But  if,  despite  all  this  price,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  act  with  our  military  power,  let  us 
be  thoroughly  prepared.  Let  us  make  our 
determination  within  the  frame  of  our  Con- 
stitution by  the  decision  of  Congress.  And 
when  that  decision  Is  made  there  wUl  be  no 
disimity  in  America. 

The  Germans  know  all  about  our  slow 
preparedness.  They  need  have  no  momen- 
tary satisfaction  In  our  unpreparedness. 
That  will  be  forthcoming.  The  potential 
might  of  this  Nation  Is  the  strongest  thing  in 
this  whole  world.  If  necessary,  we  can  raise 
and  we  can  eventually  equip  an  army  of  as 
many  millions  of  men  as  we  need.  We  can 
make  more  ingenious  tools  of  war  and  we  can 
operate  them  better  than  any  nation  in  the 
world.  That  strength  Is  always  here  In 
America.  The  defense  of  the  United  States 
Is  not  dependent  upon  any  other  nation. 
America  cannot  be  defeated. 


What  Next  for  America  in  Govemment? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  May  12  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  May  8).  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN.  OP 
VERMONT,  AT  NA'HONAL  TOWN  HALL 
CONFERENCE,    NEW    YORK    CITY 


Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  George  D.  Aiken.  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  before  the  National 
Town  Hall  Conference  in  New  York  City 
on  the  evening  of  May  9.  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

If  I  pretended  to  know  for  a  certainty  what 
Is  next  for  America  in  government,  I  could 
very  properly  be  accused  of  being  either  very 
foolish  or  very  conceited. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  referring  to  the 
future  the  two  words  "If"  and  "unless"  must 
be  resorted  to  very  frequently.  Americans, 
however,  are  noted  for  their  love  of  taking 
chances,  and  so,  I  am  going  to  take  a  chance 
In  mentioning  some  things  which  I  believe 
lie  ahead  of  us  in  government. 

I  readily  admit  that  any  proph-^cies  which 
I  dare  make  are  imdoubtedly  colored  by  my 
hopes  and  my  fears.  I  am  not  going  to  talk  to 
you  about  the  war  tonight  as  such,  because 
the  problems  of  America  and  the  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  America  are  not 
predicated  on  w&i  Itself  and  do  not  depend 
upon  America's  entry  into  or  staying  out  of 

war. 

Our  most  acute  problems  have  already 
existed  for  many  years.  Defense  programs, 
foreign  entanglements,  even  conflict  Itself 
can  neither  deny  nor  solve  them.  A  great 
national  emergency  can  obscure  them  for  a 
time,  can  postpone  the  judgment  day  as 
regards  them,  but  in  so  doing  It  also  Intensi- 
fies and  magnifies  them. 
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For  example,  scant  consideration  Is  being 
gtren  today  to  the  fact  that  tbls  year  tbe 
United  States  Government,  In  spite  of  tbe 
tremendoiis  increase  in  revenue,  will  fall  short 
of  paying  current  expenses  of  government, 
exclusive  of  defense  costs,  by  over  »2.000,- 
000.000.  When  we  fall  by  this  amount  to 
meet  the  ordinary  costs  of  government  when 
naUonal  income  is  high,  we  must  recognize 
that  we  have  a  problem  of  such  major  im- 
portance as  to  rank  even  with  foreign  in- 
volvement. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  matters  which  lie 
ahead  for  the  American  Government  to  cope 
with.  The  old  saying  is  that  we  can  be  sure 
of  only  death  and  taxes.  Indications  are 
that  we  may  soon  expect  enormously  In- 
creased amotints  of  both. 

With  the  Increased  speed  of  travel,  with 
easier  methods  of  communication,  with 
modem  improvements  In  transportation  facll- 
Itels.  we  are  called  upon  constantly  to  make 
zeadjustments  in  our  economic  life  and  our 
living  habits. 

States  are  as  near  together  today  as 
counties  were  a  generation  ago.  Nations 
are  as  close  to  one  another  as  States  were  at 
that  time.  This  situation  has  necessitated 
constant  changes  In  government  as  well  as 
economic  matters. 

It  haa  become  more  and  more  impracticable 
and  impossible  for  States  to  regulate  and 
control  vital  factors  of  oxu*  economic  system. 
A  general  trend  toward  centralization  of  gov- 
ernment has  been  the  inevitable  result. 

Rivers  do  not  recognize  State  lines.  Most 
communication  and  transportation  systems 
bave  become  wholly  national  rather  than 
matters  of  partial  State  concern.  A  great 
problem  has  arisen  through  fallvire  or  ina- 
bility of  the  States  themselves  to  control  and 
regulate  the  practices  of  great  corporations 
whose  business  extends  Into  all  the  States 
of  the  Union  as  well  as  all  over  the  world. 

Consequently  each  year  sees  more  and  more 
of  these  things  coming  very  properly  and 
necessarily  under  Federal  rather  than  State 
Jurisdiction.  Therein  is  raised  the  question 
as  to  bow  far  we  can  go  without  effacing  local 
•elf -government.  How  can  we  meet  the  needs 
of  changing  times  and  still  presence  the  feeling 
of  authority  and  initiative  which  patriotic 
citizens  should  possess? 

Can  this  modern  tempo  of  business  and 
government  be  controlled  and  well  ordered 
by  the  practices  which  have  served  us  well 
lor  over  a  century  and  a  half?  These  ques- 
tions present  to  America  a  constant  challenge. 
On  the^th  of  March,  when  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  passed  the  lend-lease  bill 
granting  to  the  President  the  right  to  make 
secret  alliances  with  any  nation  on  earth 
without  informing  the  Congress,  when  it  gave 
to  htm  almoet  unlimited  control  over  all  the 
resources  and  to  a  large  meastire  all  human 
activity  in  our  country,  we  took  a  long  step 
•way  from  our  wanted  government  of  law  to- 
ward an  unwanted  government  of  men. 

Many  thought  this  was  an  unwise  thing  to 
do  that  in  the  long  run  would  defeat  the 
purpose  for  which  such  legislation  was  in- 
tended. I  felt  and  I  stUl  feel  that  the  effect 
of  this  so-called  emergency  legislation  will 
be  as  far  reaching  on  the  domestic  life  of 
America  as  it  will  be  upon  the  geography  of 
the  nations. 

Under  the  guise  of  a  national  emergency 
•nd  under  the  enormous  power  granted  by  the 
lend-lease  bill  we  may  expect  the  administra- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  complete  phases 
of  its  program  which  never  would  be  sanc- 
tioned by  a  complacent  populace  in  a  time 
of  serenity. 

We  are  not  going  to  return  to  the  old  d&ys 
and  the  old  ways  of  private  industry.  Un- 
fortunately we  are  going  to  have  a  new  group 
Of  profiteers  and  war  millionaires  in  spite  of 
all  efforts  to  control  profiteering  by  taxation. 
But  before  this  emergency  ta  over,  we  will, 
tbrougb    ctir     Government,     through    our 


emergency  dictatorship.  If  you  please,  take 
from  the  hands  of  the  few  the  control  of 
great  nattn^l  resoiu-ces  which  properly  be- 
long to  all  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

If  you  wish  me  to  talk  still  plainer,  I  will 
say  that  before  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  deprived  of  his 
national-emergency  powers,  the  American 
Government  will  have  become  one  of  modified, 
how  modified  I  cannot  say,  state  socialism. 
It  will.,  however,  still  be  called  Democracy. 
I  don't  know  whether  that  is  his  intention 
or  not  because  he  does  not  confide  in  me. 
But.  unless  I  am  guessing  wrong,  the  Federal 
Government  will  own  or  control  far  more 
closely  than  heretofore  the  electric  power,  the 
transportation  systems  and  the  financial  In- 
stitutions of  America.  Greater  Federal  con- 
trol win  be  exercised  over  Industry  through 
Federal  licensing  or  chartering  of  great  cor- 
porations. 

Greater  Federal  control  will  be  exercised 
over  ova  rivers  and  other  waters  and  over  the 
land  of  the  Nation,  the  oil.  the  minerals,  the 
coal,  and  the  forests.  If  tbls  program  goes 
too  far,  it  would  not  be  modified  State  social- 
ism, but  Totalitarianism  with  a  capital  T. 

As  an  example  as  to  how  the  President  will 
use  the  national-defense  emergency  to  attain 
his  purposes,  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway.  Some  20  years  ago 
utility  Interests  proposed  to  spend  $1,300,000,- 
000  in  the  development  of  this  waterway, 
giving  all  navigation  facilities  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  return  for  the  right  to 
develop  electric  energy. 

The  offer  of  these  interests  was  not  accepted, 
and  since  that  time  utilities  in  general  have 
conducted  a  systematic  and  effective  sabotage 
campaign  to  prove  that  the  St.  Lawrence  de- 
velopment is  impracticable,  although  they 
would  pay  most  any  price  to  secure  the  right 
of  private  development  for  themselves.  E^ery 
President  since  Woodrow  Wilson  has  advo- 
cated this  development  and  yet  the  utility 
Interests  have  been  powerful  enough  to  pre- 
vent it. 

Now,  the  pictvu-e  Is  this.  Competent  law- 
yers believe  that  tbe  President  has  authority 
to  go  ahead  with  this  development  under  the 
lease-lend  bill,  though  he  may  have  to  go  to 
Congress  for  the  money. 

America  has  became  Involved  In  the  affairs 
of  all  nations  to  an  extent  which  may  resvilt 
in  otir  needing  every  resource  which  we  pos- 
sess to  be  used  In  a  national  defense  or  war 
program  that  may  last  over  many,  many 
years. 

It  Is  not  safe  to  assiune  that  this  war  will 
be  over  In  2  years'  time.  Therefore,  we  must 
plan  for  a  long  time  struggle. 

If  you  will  look  at  a  map  showing  the  loca- 
tion of  the  great  national -defense  plants  re- 
cently authorized,  you  will  see  that  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin  Is  thickly  studded  with  them. 
There  Is  barely  enough  electric  power  to  sup- 
ply those  already  in  operation  there.  More 
will  be  needed.  The  St.  Lawrence  can  fur- 
nish it.  If  you  will  assume — and  it  need  not 
be  a  wide  assumption — that  the  shipyards  of 
the  Great  Lakes  will  be  called  upon  to  con- 
struct ships  that  cannot  reach  the  sea  unless 
the  seaway  is  constructed,  then  you  will  real- 
ize that  public  opinion  now  In  opposition 
will  change  to  a  demand  that  this  St.  Law- 
rence development  be  put  through  with  all 
speed. 

I  give  you  this  as  an  illustration.  It  is  only 
one.  In  fact,  the  President  has  laid  before 
Congress  a  6-year  plan  for  natural-resources 
developments.  Other  countries  have  bad 
5-year  plans,  10-year  plans.  Ours,  just  to  be 
different,  is  a  6-year  plan. 

The  desire  of  the  President  for  Federal 
ownership  or  control  of  all  natural  resources, 
which  has  been  so  apparent  during  his  years 
at  office,  seems  to  be  well  on  the  way  toward 
fulfillment  as  a  result  of  the  emergency 
powers  granted  him  last  March  tmder  tbe 
lend-lease  bill. 


He  win  retain  these  emergency  powers  so 
long  as  he  remains  in  office,  for  by  July  1, 
1943,  when  his  statutory  authority  expires, 
these  emergency  powers  will  have  become  so 
geared  Into  our  political  machinery  that  to 
remove  them  might  mean  the  wrecking  of  the 
machine. 

What  else  may  we  next  expect  in  govern- 
ment? 

We  are  not  making  many  real  friends  among 
tbe  nations  of  the  earth.  We  are  making  only 
lukewarm  allies  of  some  nations  that  might 
be  our  friends.  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  are  going  to  need  friends.  We  are 
attempting  to  secure  the  friendship  of  many 
nations  by  the  liberal  use  of  cash.  Or  we  are 
doing  our  part  to  starve  the  small  nations  of 
Europe  who  bave  been  accustomed  to  look 
upon  America  as  their  friend  and  benefactor. 
We  will  be  fortunate  If  we  emerge  from  this 
entanglement  with  a  single  do-or-die  friend 
among  the  nations  of  tbe  globe. 

As  a  result  of  this  unfortunate  Interna- 
tional situation,  America  will  from  necessity 
become  a  great  military  nation — perhaps  tbe 
greatest  the  world  has  ever  known. 

We  are  not  going  to  send  our  boys  back 
^ome  at  the  end  of  a  year's  training.  We  are 
not  going  to  stop  until  we  bave  created  an 
army  of  several  million  men,  which  will  never 
be  demobilized  while  the  present  administra- 
tion is  in  power. 

Of  course,  we  face  danger.  But,  being  a 
military  nation,  feared  and  hated  by  the  rest 
of  the  world,  is  not  an  enviable  position.  It 
does  not  bode  well  for  either  international  or 
internal  welfare. 

It  carries  with  It  a  possibility  of  fascism. 
While  I  don't  believe  you  or  I  will  see  America 
a  Fascist  nation,  yet  fascism  is  undoubtedly  a 
greater  menace  to  our  Government  than  ia 
communism  or  any  other  "ism." 

Big  business  today  has  become  a  bedfellow 
of  big  government.  Big  business,  big  govern- 
ment, big  armies,  working  together  have  made 
more  than  one  European  nation  what  it  is 
today.  But  if  big  business  has  any  Idea  that 
It  is  going  to  take  over  the  controls  of  the 
present  administration  in  America,  It  will  be 
disillusioned. 

I  think  that  big  business  and  tbe  present 
administration  are  enjoying  a  truce  and  not 
a  treaty. 

Let  us  watch  out  that  America  does  not 
become  a  military  Nation  in  the  sense  that 
other  countries  have  become  military  na- 
tions. Neither  military  nor  political  might 
must  ever  again  be  used  to  suppress  the 
rights  of  those  groups  that  have  made  our 
Nation  great. 

Labor  in  America  is  highly  organized,  and 
all  efforts  being  made  to  deprive  labor  of  this 
fundamental  right  must  be  defeated. 
Friendly  relations  between  labor  and  em- 
ployer cannot  be  enforced  through  legisla- 
tion. Agriculture  is  less  well  organized  but 
nevertheless  is  a  powerful  factor.  Organiza- 
tion of  groups  does  not  fit  in  with  totali- 
tarian control  of  government,  even  during 
emergencies. 

Agriculture  has  incvured  the  hostility  of 
some  of  the  highest  officials  of  Government. 
An  order  has  just  been  issued  that  no  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Agrlcultiire  shall 
engage  in  any  activity  tending  to  recruit  the 
membership  of  a  farm  organization  or  hold 
office  in  any  farm  organization  unless  that 
group  is  federally  authorized.  Even  the 
Grange,  which  is  largely  a  social  farm  order, 
comes  luider  this  ban. 

Farm  organizations  must  not  be  strong  If 
Government  is  to  control  agriculture. 

A  well-organized  program  to  restrict  or  de- 
stroy the  benefits  of  labor  organization  seems 
to  be  well  under  way. 

Tbe  innumerable  injustices  committed  in 
the  application  of  tbe  wage-and-hour  law 
and  other  legislation  of  recent  years  give 
enemies    of    labor    a   potent    weapon    with 
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which  to  work.    Labor  itself  ^  not  entirely 
blameless. 

Is  the  picture  I  am  painting  too  pessi- 
mistic? Am  I  drawing  too  close  a  parallel 
between  what  is  happening  in  America  and 
what  has  happened  to  other  nations? 

I  don't  want  to  leave  you  thinking  that  I 
believe  America  is  on  the  road  to  total  ruin. 
We  face  nb  danger  that  cannot  be  overcome. 
What  those  who  believe  in  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment attempt  and  what  they  permanently 
acccmpUsh  are  different  matters. 

We  have  dark  days  ahead.  Some  of  the 
darkest  pages  of  American  history  are  being 
written  today.  But  on  tbe  farms  of  America, 
In  the  homes  of  America,  in  the  Industries 
of  America  are  over  one  hundred  million  peo- 
ple who  love  their  country,  who  love  liberty, 
who  are  retaining  their  reason  during  these 
hysterical  times. 

Two  years  from  now  these  people  will  send 
their  representatives  to  Congress.  Foiir 
years  from  now  tbpy  will  be  in  control  of 
their  government.  The  New  Deal,  as  now 
constituted,  will  have  had  its  little  day.  It 
will  have  been  the  Instrument  for  perform- 
ing much  good,  which  good  will  live  on,  prop- 
erly applied,  after  its  evils  have  been  erased. 

It's  no  time  now  to  lose  courage,  to  con- 
sider disaster  as  wholly  inevitable.  We  will 
start  in  again  on  the  long  uphill  task  of 
building  Internal  security  for  America.  We 
will  again  concentrate  on  producing  wealth — 
not  destroying  it.  We  will  strive  to  establish 
national  integrity  in  the  world  and  make 
friends  once  more  among  the  natiorxs. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  May  i?  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  May  8).  1941 


EDITORIAL  BJ  JOHN  C.  VIVIAN 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  May  8  the  Denver  Post  published 
an  editorial  on  the  question  of  going  to 
war,  with  which  I  am  in  complete  accord. 
This  editorial  was  written  by  John  C. 
Vivian,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Colorado 
and  a  popular  World  War  veteran,  who 
was  acting  as  guest  editorial  writer  at 
the  time.  I  want  my  colleagues  and  the 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record  to 
have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Vivian's  timely 
observations,  and  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  this  powerful, 
straight  -  from  -  t^e  -  shoulder  editorial 
printed  in  full  iti  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  tbe  DenVer  Post  of  May  8,  19411 
(By  John  C.  Vivian.  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Ckilorado) 
The  United  States  has  been  slowly  but 
surely  drifting  toward  the  war  in  Europe  ever 
since  the  beUlgerent  nations  first  began  biting 
at  each  other's  heels.  Every  move  we  have 
made  has  been  nearer,  not  farther  away,  from 


the  conflict.    The  passage  of  the  lease-lend 
bill  made  our  entry  into  the  conflict  certain. 

The  Irony  of  it  all  is  that  in  the  last  8  years, 
during  which  time  the  Nazis  have  been  in  the 
ascendancy  and  Hitler  has  teen  carefully 
planning  the  fruits  he  is  now  reaping,  we  have 
sat  idly  by  and  done  nothing  about  it.  We 
have  had  ambassadors,  ministers,  personal 
representatives,  diplomats  plenipotentiary, 
and  extraordinary  messing  around  in  Euro- 
pean aflfalrs  persistently  during  all  that  time. 
Why.  nobody  seems  to  know.  Either  they 
brought  us  no  news  of  Mr.  Hitler's  prepara- 
tions or  else  the  Government,  knowing  what 
be  was  doing  all  the  while,  has  failed  to  pass 
the  Information  along  to  the  people.  If  they 
didnt  know  what  Germany  was  doing.  In  per- 
fecting the  most  efficient  war  machine  tbe 
world  has  ever  known,  they  should  have.  If 
they  knew  and  failed  to  take  the  American 
people  into  their  confidence,  someone  is 
criminally  liable. 

Nobody  will  disagree  that  we  Ehould  have 
been  preparing  to  defend  our  own  borders  and 
shores  during  all  that  time.  The  American 
Legion  and  other  veteran  organizations  have 
consistently  called  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  fact  that  we  should  bave  been 
at  this  defense  thing  long  ago.  And  yet  we 
complacently  allowed  Hitler  to  build  his  death 
machine  before  our  own  eyes  while  the  wool 
was  apparently  completely  pulled  over  our 
orbs. 

All  of  the  experts  agree.  It  seems,  that  we 
are  in  no  condition  to  go  to  war  with  anybody 
at  the  present  time.  They  likewise  are  a  unit, 
it  is  believed,  in  the  theory  that  we  cannot 
adequately  defend  ourselves  if  we  are  called 
upon  to  do  so.  The  writer  is  one  of  that  vast 
school  of  thought  who  does  not  believe  there 
is  a  ghost  of  a  show  for  Hitler  or  the  combined 
Axis  Powers  ever  to  invade  America  or  trans- 
port enough  planes  or  ships  or  what  not  to 
cause  even  the  slightest  embarrassment.  If 
Germany  cannot  negotiate  the  English  Chan- 
nel of  22  miles,  how  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  can  she  bridge  3,000  miles  of  uncon- 
quered  ocean?     It  Just  doesn't  make  sense. 

In  Washington  everyone  is  busy  preparing 
for  our  entry  into  a  war  which  is  not  ours 
and  which  is  not  of  oiu-  making.  It  Isn't  a 
question  of  whether  we  shall  enter  the  Euro- 
pean imbroglio  but  when  we  shall  enter  it. 
Every  preparation  is  for  active  participation. 
We  will  be  convoying  the  merchandise  we  are 
sending  abroad  Just  as  soon  as  Congress  can 
get  around  to  authorizing  It,  if  that  needs 
be.  Every  ship  on  the  east  coast  that  can 
be  commandeered  will  be  brought  into  use, 
if  the  experts  in  that  city  are  to  be  believed, 
and  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Tbe  boys  who  were  told  they  were  being 
sent  to  training  camps  for  a  year  and  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  our  own  defense 
are  likely  to  find  they  are  in  for  a  much 
longer  period  and  that  they  are  being  trained 
for  actual  eventualities,  not  in  America,  but 
elsewhere.  Nobody  knows  where.  It  Is  gen- 
erally believed  down  east  that  these  youths 
are  on  their  way  to  active  service. 

Its  lamentable  that  we  haven't  taken  the 
advice  of  the  men  of  the  World  War— who 
know  what  war  is  and  who  have  tried  to  tell 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  for  8 
long  years  what  we  should  have  been  doing 
and  how  we  have  muffed  the  ball  untU  the 
eleventh  hour.  These  boys  have  been  paint- 
ing an  exact  picture  throughout  the  years 
since  tbe  World  War.  They  have  memorial- 
ized Congress  annually  regarding  the  state  of 
the  Nation  and  have  called  a  spade  a  spade. 
Had  their  advice  been  heeded,  we  would  not 
find  ourselves  in  the  woeful  state  of  unpre- 
paredness  we  now  seem  to  be  in. 

The  greatest  danger  to  America  today  is 
the  lethargy,  indifference,  and  apathy  of  oiur 
people.  Mr.  John  Q.  Public  is  prone  to  sit 
around  luncheon  and  dinner  tables  in  con- 
ferences and  committee  rooms,  discuss  tbe 
Uls  of  the  Nation  and  then  do  nothhig  about 
it.  Most  of  us  seem  to  be  willing  to  let 
George  do  It. 


The  time  has  come  when  each  citizen  must 
take  upon  himself  some  of  the  obligations  of 
citizenship  which  he  has  long  neglected.  We 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  fall  into  the  same 
situations  in  which  Prance  and  England 
found  themselves  in  the  years  prior  to  the 
present  war.  In  these  coimtries  the  people 
allowed  their  emotions  to  get  the  better  of 
their  Judgment.  They  had  the  same  unwUl- 
ingness  to  face  realities. 

Minorities  have  long  played  too  prominent 
a  part  In  guiding  tbe  destinies  of  our  coun- 
try. The  only  way  to  prevent  actual  conflict 
on  the  part  of  America  in  tbe  present  Euro- 
pean flasco,  is  for  the  American  people  to 
rise  in  their  might  and  tell  the  President  and 
Congress  that  we  must  not  enter  the  war. 
They  must  insist  the  administration  keep  its 
promises  that  we  shall  not  enter  the  war. 
They  must  pledge  themselves  individually 
and  colleictively  to  assist  the  President  in 
keeping  the  promises  he  has  made  in  this 
regard  over  a  period  of  months. 

There  must  be  a  unity  of  opinion  and  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  citizens  if  we  are  to 
mind  our  own  business  and  keep  the  free- 
dom and  liberty  which  we  have  long  enjoyed 
but  which  we  have  too  long  taken  for  granted. 
There  should  be  an  uprising  of  the  masses  to 
tbe  end  that  America  shall  stey  American: 
that  the  Constitution  shall  be  preserved,  that 
the  Ideals  of  our  forefathers  shaU  be  main- 
tained and  strengthened  and  that  we  shall 
have  none  of  the  policies  which  have  brought 
all  Europe  to  misery,  penury,  and  suffering. 
It  will  mean  sacrifices,  in  fact,  many   of 
them.    We  bad   Jtist   as  well  make  up  our 
minds  to  that  if  we  are  to  remain  inviolate. 
We  must  give  up  some  of  our  pleasures;  we 
must  take  more  time  from  our  business  in 
order  that  we  may  begin  paying  a  little  more 
attention  to  the  biggest  business  in  tbe  coun- 
try, namely,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  an  obligation  which  we 
have  far  too  long  neglected.    The  time  baa 
come  when  the  people— all  of  the  people- 
must  take  over  their  Government  and  run 
it  themselves.    Unless  we  do  this  and  unless 
we  do  it  now,  this  country  will  fall  into  less 
capable  hands.    Palling  to  do  this,  we  are 
likely  to  virake  up  and  find  tbe  things  we  have 
always  considered  near,  dear,  and  precious, 
have  vanished  whence  we  do  not  know. 
The  President  is  quoted  as  saying: 
"Convoys    mean    shooting    and    sbcotlng 
means  war." 

If  we  are  at  war.  or  on  the  brink  of  war, 
why  not  teU  us  so?  Undeclared  war  Is  the 
advantage  of  the  Hitler  type.  Prom  a  de- 
fense standpoint,  undeclared  war  is  a  dis- 
advantage, like  inviting  the  Trojan  horse 
within  our  peaceful  boundaries. 

God  grant  that  the  President  may  keep  his 
promises  to  America  and  the  parents  of  the 
boys  now  in  training  camps  to  stay  out  of  the 
war.  It  Is  the  duty  and  obligation  of  our 
people  to  assist  him  In  keeping  them.  They 
are  a  most  solemn  pledge  and  must  not  be 
violated   or   allowed   to   become   a   scrap   of 

paper. 

In  contrast  to  tbe  President's  various  ut- 
terances is  the  news  from  tbe  Secretary  of 
War  that  bis  Department  has  ordered  four 
and  one-half  million  medical  tags  for  Identi- 
fying men  killed  and  wounded  In  action  and 
that  the  President  has  requested  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  to  prepare  4.000,000  surgical 
dressings.  These  are  scarcely  necessary  for 
maneuvers  or  'training  purposes. 

When  Secretary  Stlmson  was  asked  by  Sen- 
ator Hiram  Johnson  how  many  coffins  have 
been  ordered  the  Secretary  did  not  answer. 

One  trouble  with  us  Is  we  bave  been  talk- 
ing peace  and  preparing  for  war. 

It  is  of  paramount  importance.  In  view  of 
Secretary  Stimson's  announcement  that  he 
favors  convoys,  that  the  American  people  be 
fuUy  Informed  of  the  situation  as  official 
Washington  sees  it.  Not  a  small  fraction  of 
our  citizenry  have  any  Idea  bow  close  we 
are  to  war,  tbe  condition  of  our  armaments, 
the  strength  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marina 
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Corps,  the  campaign  planned  by  the  admin- 
istration, or  the  details  as  to  what  our  entry 
Into  the  war  means  and  to  what  extent  we 
are  likely  to  be  involved.  They  have  insuf- 
ficient facta  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  ova 
ability  to  conduct  a  war. 

Too  much  information  regarding  the  slt- 
t»Uon  has  been  kept  away  from  the  pub- 
lic. The  admlnUtrsUon  should  lay  its 
eardi  <m  the  table  and  take  the  people  into 
Its  oonlklencc.  If  this  is  done.  Congress  wiU 
soon  know  how  the  people  feel  about  con- 
Toys  and  war.  And  it  will  find  90  percent 
of  our  population  is  against  our  entry  into 
.  the  Kuropean  conflagration.  If  we  are 
blindly  led  into  it,  a  minority  will  be  re- 
qxmslble. 

What  should  we  do?  We  should  cease  talk- 
ing about  crises  and  emergencies  and  face 
the  fact  that  we  must  devote  o\ir  energies  to 
production  and  building  defense  material  so 
badly  needed  by  ourselves. 

We  ahould  help  England  if  she  helps  her- 
self and  proves  to  ub  she  Is  interested  In  our 
future,  too,  by  turning  over  to  us  her  Islands 
and  securities  to  hold  imtll  the  end  of  the 
war.  so  that  if  she  should  fall  we  may  then 
move  in  our  own  right,  not  as  aggressors  but 
as  defenders  of  o\ir  own  property  and  our 
own  liberty. 

We  should  stop  creating  hysteria;  we 
Bho\ild  quit  this  talk  of  fear;  we  should  step 
enacting  legislation  to  delegated  officials, 
boards,  bureaus,  and  commissions  which 
hareas  our  people  by  virtually  making  laws 
solely  in  the  dominion  of  Congress.  We 
should  build  America  strong  by  the  volun- 
tary energies  of  freemen.  We  shciild  tell  the 
people  the  truth  about  the  foreign  situation. 
We  should  rededare  our  faith  in  America, 
valiant  America,  standing  unafraid.  We 
ahould  tell  the  world  we  constitute  the 
liberty  and  freedom-loving  people  of  the 
earth  and  that  the  blood  of  America  con- 
sists of  the  blood  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Furthermore,  the  blood  of  America 
belongs  to  America  and  to  her  defense  to  the 
last  drop,  for  the  defense  and  safety  of  her 
people,  the  peace  of  her  people,  and  for  the 
Ideals  for  which  she  stands. 

What  should  we  do?  We  should  be  for 
America  first,  always. 


Testimonial  Dinner  to  Charies  A. 
Hamilton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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Of  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  May  12  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  May  8) ,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HARRY  N.  PRICE 


liCr.  liCEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcoao  an  address  delivered  by 
Harry  N.  Price  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
given  Charies  A.  Hamilton  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  85th  birthday,  on  March  13. 
1941.  For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton was  treasurer  of  the  National  Press 
Club  and  he  la  the  dean  of  the  Capitol 
Press  Gallery. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 


I  want  to  recite  for  Just  a  moment  a  short 
story  of  the  career  of  the  yovmg  man  who  Is 
honor  guest  tonight  on  the  occasion  of  the 
anniversary  of  his  eighty-fifth  youthful 
birthday.  Charles  A.  Hamilton  wtis  bom  in 
London.  EngUmd,  in  1856. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  know  about 
Charley's  migration  to  America?  Well,  It  bo 
so  happened  that  sometime  prior  to  Charley's 
coming,  his  parents  had  sailed  for  this  country 
and  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  Charley  was  left  belxlnd  to  finish  his 
schooling.  He  stayed  in  London  for  some 
time,  but  he  yearned  to  Join  his  parents  in 
America,  and  so  In  1869  Charley,  then  a  lad  of 
13.  took  passage  on  the  good  ship  Fortuna.  a 
German  brig  whose  crew  niunbered  12. 
Charley  was  the  only  passenger,  and  it  took 
43  days  to  make  the  trip  from  London.  The 
ship  docked  at  Brooklyn,  and  as  he  climbed 
ashore  the  captain  said,  "Charley,  me  boy, 
you  act  like  you  are  one  of  the  crew." 

A  week  after  that  Charley  Joined  his  par- 
ents in  Buffalo.  He  didn't  want  to  go  to 
school  any  more,  and  so  his  dad  got  him  a  Job 
as  an  office  boy  for  a  lawyer  at  the  weekly  wage 
of  $2.    He  stayed  1  week. 

Charley  must  have  had  a  yen  for  the  news- 
paper business,  for  his  next  Job  was  selling 
newspapers  on  the  streets  of  Buffalo.  When 
he  was  22,  Charley  had  established  himself  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
East  Aurora.  N.  Y.,  and  he  made  it  pay.  Time 
went  on,  and  the  publisher  of  the  Buffalo 
Commercial  suggested  to  Charley  that  he 
ought  to  go  on  to  Washington  and  become  a 
correspondent.  The  publisher  offered  to  pay 
him  space  rates,  and  Charley  accepted.  Inci- 
dentally, that  publisher  refused  to  pay  39 
cents  collect  toll  on  one  of  Charley's  stories 
because  the  subject  of  the  story  was  a 
^Democrat. 

Charley  landed  In  Washington  In  1882,  and 
soon  thereafter  he  had  made  connection  with 
a  number  of  out-of-town  newspapers  as  their 
Washington  corresxMndent.  One  of  the  first 
papers  he  represented  was  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune.  Finally  he  became  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  Buffalo  Times,  owned  by  Norman  E. 
Mack,  until  his  death  an  influential  Demo- 
cratic leader.  He  continued  to  represent  the 
Buffalo  Times  In  Washington  up  to  the  time 
Mr.  Mack  sold  the  paper,  and  many  was  the 
scoop  he  ptilled  for  Norman  Mack. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  Charley  is  the 
oldest  living  member  of  the  Press  Galleries  in 
the  Capitol.  His  original  card  of  admission 
Is  dated  January  1883,  after  he  had  been  here 
since  July  1882. 

Now,  I  have  just  a  few  words  more.  Charley 
not  only  stands  as  a  newspaperman  who  has 
had  a  notable  career  as  a  correspondent.  I 
think,  perhaps,  Charley  Hamilton  has  helped 
to  make  more  good  newspapermen  than  any 
school  of  Journalism  ever  did.  He  smoothed 
over  the  hard  places  in  many  an  aspiring 
young  man's  career  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness, and  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  he  did 
more  voluntary  substitute  work  for  some  lazy 
correspondents  who  inhabited  newspaper  row 
up  until  the  time  that  famous  rendezvous 
disappeared  with  the  erection  of  this  National 
Press  Building  than  any  correspondent  in 
Washington. 

One  of  the  fondest  memories  Charley  Ham- 
ilton has  is  that  his  son,  MaJ.  George  Hamil- 
ton, of  the  United  States  marines,  was  In 
command  of  the  marine  regiment  that  was 
engaged  in  the  last  battle  of  the  World  War 
on  the  day  the  armistice  was  signed. 

Not  long  ago  I  asked  Charley  what  he 
thought  of  the  Presidents  he  has  known — and 
he  has  known  all  of  them  since  Chester  A. 
Arthvir.  He  told  me  that  Arthur  was  the 
best  dressed,  the  finest  sport,  and  the  most 
popular  President  in  his  time — that  is,  up 
until  the  present:  and  Charley  declares  now 
that,  in  bis  opinion,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  the  mcst 
popular  President  ever  to  occupy  the  White 
House—certainly  the  most  popular  with  news- 
papermen. 


Today  we  can  look  back  with  pride  and 
gratification  on  the  grand  deeds  he  has  done, 
and  we  can  only  bow  In  humble  tribute. 


Berylllnm 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

or  TENNESSXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  12.  1941 


Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  1938.  when  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee  was  organ- 
ized, Europe  was  at  peace;  yet  war  clouds 
were  gathering  and  tension  was  increas- 
ing. Defiance  was  being  hurled  without 
restraint,  and  even  we  were  Joining  in 
the  melee  in  a  manner  which  usually 
leads  toward  eventual  conflict.  Nations 
were  inventorying  their  military 
strength,  some  with  undue  optimism,  but 
most,  like  ourselves,  were  extremely 
sluggish  when  it  came  to  intelligent  mili- 
tary preparation,  competent  to  cope  with 
the  new  dangers  lurking  at  every  turn. 

It  was  at  that  time  I  learned  of  a 
new  development  In  metal,  a  develop- 
ment that  was  revolutionary  in  its  na- 
ture and  held  forth  promise  of  great 
military  and  economic  possibilities.  Al- 
ready men  of  courage  in  this  country 
had  spent  10  years  of  time  and  millions 
in  money  to  carry  on  the  struggle  to 
make  this  metal  serve  a  useful  purpose 
in  industry — and  they  had  reached  that 
goal. 

Germany  had  gone  through  a  similar 
struggle  with  equally  successful  results. 
This  appeared  particularly  interesting 
because  we  found  a  working  agreement 
existed  between  the  leading  concerns  in 
both  countries.  This  working  agreement 
included  an  exchange  of  patent  rights, 
control  of  territory,  and  so  forth,  mak- 
ing it  seem  worth  while  to  determine  how 
our  country  fares  under  such  arrange- 
ments and  what  steps  might  be  advisable 
if  corrective  measures  were  found  neces- 
sary. 

Our  committee  desired  to  study  the 
problems  such  a  new  development  met, 
particularly  in  this  country  as  compared 
with  an  identical  one  in  Germany. 

We  desired  to  learn,  if  possible,  why 
Germany  was  able  to  make  such  rapid 
progress  in  building  up  its  industrial  in- 
stitutions, and  this  seemed  to  be  a  lead 
in  that  direction. 

We  desired  to  compare  their  respective 
facilities  for  securing  adequate  financial 
support. 

We  wanted  to  learn  about  the  protec- 
tion each  received  from  normal  competi- 
tion. 

In  addition,  we  desired  to  compare  the 
protection  Germany  gave  new  industries 
with  the  protection  given  in  this  coun- 
try— that  is,  protection  from  the  ruthless 
competition  a  revolutionary  industry  fre- 
quently meets  from  those  who  fear  that 
new  enterprises  may  harm  the  old  ones 
previously  established. 
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The  difference  in  methods  used  by  this 
country  and  Germany  in  encouraging 
the  development  of  wartime  materials 
also  seemed  important. 

After  the  preliminary  studies  were 
made,  we  felt  an  examination  of  this 
particular  metal— called  beryllium- 
would  afford  the  best  opportunity  for  the 
important  comparisons  we  wished  to 
make.  We.  therefore,  held  such  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  beryllium  industry  in 
the  spring  of  1939  and  the  first  compre- 
hensive Government  record  was  estab- 
lished as  a  result  of  these  proceedings. 

Long  before  the  hearing  I  had  learned 
many  facts  regarding  this  rather  re- 
markable metal,  facts  in  addition  to  the 
century-old  struggle  to  produce  it  at  all 
in  commercial  quantities  and  the  added 
difficulty  and  experimentation  necessary 
to  get  useful  results  out  of  it. 

I  found  in  Germany  that  a  $10,000,000 
plant  housed  the  beryllium  industry.  In 
America  it  was  necef^sary  to  use  rented 
buildings. 

In  Germany  other  kindred  activities 
were  carried  on  under  the  same  roof, 
activities  needed  in  the  processing  and 
refining  of  the  metal  for  commercial 
uses.  In  America  no  such  equipment 
existed,  except  small  units  imported 
from  Germany,  because  it  was  ap- 
parently too  new  and  revolutionary  to 
be  taken  up  in  the  United  States,  where 
conditions  were  subnormal  and  the  op- 
portunity to  raise  new  capital  was 
difficult. 

I  found  the  German  company  pro- 
ducing beryllium  was  not  the  main 
company  but  a  subsidiary  of  another 
giant  industry  that  outranked  even  our 
largest  American  concerns.  In  Amer- 
ica no  such  parent  support  had  been 
available. 

In  Germany  I  found  loans  from  the 
Reich  came  quickly  and  abundantly, 
particularly  if  the  plant  expansion  served 
military  purposes.  In  America  such 
funds  were  only  obtainable  with  delay 
and  difficulty,  if  at  all. 

In  Germany  I  found  that  close  co- 
operation existed  between  the  military 
experts  and  the  plant  management.  I 
found  these  military  officials  were  not 
only  interested  in  the  production  in  the 
plants  but  also  were  very  conspicuous 
in  the  designing  rooms  and  research 
laboratories.  These  laboratories  were 
built  in  Germany  on  a  scale  unknown  in 
our  country,  a  scale  which  would  make 
our  great  Bureau  of  Standards  look  in- 
significant by  comparison.  In  the  United 
States  military  representatives  had  never 
seen  a  pound  of  this  material  made  and 
had  shown  little  or  no  interest  in  re- 
search connected  with  this  subject. 

Pacts  such  as  thtjse  impressed  me  to 
such  a  point  that  I  took  the  matter  up 
with  important  Army  officials,  thinking 
I  might  have  gathered  something  which 
would  be  worthwhile  to  bring  to  their 
attention.  My  first  surprise  was  to  find 
that  their  information  about  the  subject 
of  beryllium  barely  exceeded  one  page  of 
typewritten  data;  second,  that  great  re- 
liance and  dependence  was  being  placed 
on  the  French  and  British  to  supply  this 
country  with  detailed  data  on  German 
activities  having  any  bearing  on  war 
preparations;  and,  third,  that  anything 
new,  regardless  of  its  military  possibiU- 


ties,  was  not  of  interest  to  the  Army 
until  it  had  developed  in  industrial  or 
commercial  channels  to  where  it  could 
be  had  in  competition  and  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  until  its  value  had  been  thor- 
oughly tested  and  approved. 

It  was  evident  that  such  a  develop- 
ment would  never  be  made  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities;  consequently,  it  could 
only  come  by  the  progressiveness  of  pri- 
vate industry.  This  may  be  a  fault 
partly  chargeable  to  members  of  Con- 
gress, because  we  have  held  the  purse 
strings  rather  tightly  when  it  came  to 
appropriations  for  experimental  pur- 
poses. 

By  the  time  representatives  of  the 
beryllium  industry  had  been  called  in  for 
the  hearing  I  had  learned  enough  so 
that  I  felt  no  surprise  when  I  found 
three  representatives  of  the  Germany 
Embassy  were  present.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  was  a  bit  disappointed,  but  not 
at  all  surprised,  when  I  failed  to  see  a 
single  representative  of  our  Army  or 
Navy  in  the  committee  room. 

Part  5  of  these  hearings  carries  the 
bei-yllium  testimony,  and  it  has  been  in 
greater  demand  than  any  book  reporting 
the  hearings  because  some  very  interest- 
ing facts  were  disclosed— facts  of  deep 
significance,  having  to  do  with  both  the 
problems  of  business  and  of  war. 

I  want  to  mention  some  of  the  high 
points  brought  out  by  the  committee. 

First.  Germany  was  further  advanced 
in  the  industry  and  was  doing  things  on 
a  bigger  scale  than  America. 

Second.  Japan  was  actively  in  the 
market  for  beryllium-bearing  ore  and 
beryllium  oxide— in  quantities  over- 
shadowing American  production. 

Third.  Italy  was  buying  and  storing 
large  quantities  of  beryllium-producing 

ore.  . 

Fourth.  Germany  had  used  a  special 
beryllium  alloy  bushing— which  had 
never  failed— in  quantities  that  indicated 
she  had  at  that  time  at  least  14.000  super- 
airplanes,  modern,  and  ready  for  actual 
combat. 

Fifth.  Germany  was  exporting  beryl- 
lium-copper and  beryllium-nickel  prod- 
ucts, in  finished  form  and  of  superior 
quality,  to  foreign  countries;  while  we 
were  making  no  finished  products  of  com- 
parable nature  for  either  domestic  or 
foreign  trade. 

Sixth.  South  American  countries,  Rus- 
sia, and  numerous  other  sources  were  sup- 
plying beryl  ore  in  commercial  quanti- 
ties— beryl  is  the  ore  from  which  beryl- 
lium is  produced— and,  while  found  in 
half  the  States  of  our  Union,  no  depend- 
able supplies  were  being  secured  from  this 
country. 

Seventh.  It  was  shown  that  2  percent 
of  beryUium  alloyed  with  98  percent  of 
copper  produced  a  metal  with  a  tensile 
strength  of  185,000  pounds— against  a 
strength  of  33,000  pounds  for  copper 
alone.  Two  percent  beryllium  alloyed 
with  98  percent  of  nickel  produced  a  ten- 
sile strength  of  300,000  pounds— against 
155,000  for  nickel  alone. 

Eighth.  Both  beryllium -nickel  and 
beryllium-copper  were  in  demand  because 
of  their  outstanding  strength,  because 
they  are  noncorrosive,  and  because  of 
their  phenomenal  resisUnce  when  used  in 


springs,  and  because  of  their  great  ac- 
curacy in  operation. 

Ninth.  It  showed  that  a  spring  of  phos- 
phor bronze  had  a  fatigue  life  of  400.000 
vibrations— the  best  steel.  3.000,000— 
whereas  beryllium-copper  and  beryllium- 
nickel  will  go  to  several  billion  before 
breaking. 

Tenth.  It  showed  these  springs  were 
so  sensitive  that  for  delicate  aircraft  and 
other  instruments  they  rendered  service 
no  other  known  metal  would  perform. 

Those  disclosures  should  have  been  a 
forewarning  of  the  mechanical  superi- 
ority which  crushed  France  and  most  of 
the  other  European  nations. 

Another  interesting  fact  brought  out 
was  the  protection  given  in  Germany  to 
a  new  industry  struggling  to  establish 
itself  in  the  trade.  Over  there  a  patent 
when  granted  is  complete  protection — 
over  here  it  is  not  much  more  than  an 
invitation  to  litigation. 

In  Germany  ruthless  efforts,  by  those 
indirectly  affected,  to  destroy  a  new  in- 
dustry were  completely  banned  and,  very 
probably,  if  such  an  industry  had  mili- 
tary significance,  those  guilty  of  such 
interference  might  have  found  them- 
selves before  a  firing  squad. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  our 
committee  disclosed  that  some  of  the 
copper  interests  were  actively  conniving 
to  destroy  the  beryllium  industry,  re- 
gardless of  its  merit,  and  it  appeared 
that  they  had  a  possible  ally  in  a  firm 
actually  producing  the  metal — at  least, 
this  firm  appeared  to  be  not  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  such  proceedings. 

One  might  ask  why  a  producer  of 
copper  would  not  welcome  a  new  metal 
containing  in  its  composition  98  percent 
of  pure  copper.  The  answer  is  very 
simple — because  of  the  strength  and 
other  qualities  of  'oeryllium-copper  a 
lesser  quantity  of  the  metal  is  needed, 
which  would  reduce  the  poundage  to  a 
point  less  than  is  at  present  consumed. 
Another  more  potent  answer  is  the  fact 
that  a  substantial  percentage  of  all  cop- 
per goes  into  the  production  of  phosphor 
bronze  and  the  testimony  secured  from 
the  phosphor-bronze  industry  showed 
that  beryllium-copper  would  take  the 
place  of  phosphor  bronze  in  many  uses 
and,  while  it  would  not  in  their  opinion 
entirely  supplant  phosphor  bronze,  the 
metal  had  many  additional  uses  to  which 
it  could  be  put. 

It  was  further  shown  that  about  2 
pounds  of  beryllium  with  98  pwunds  of 
copper  would  produce  a  product  better 
than  phosphor  bronze.  Phosphor  bronze 
of  the  same  weight  would  contain  about 
10  pounds  of  tin;  hence,  there  was  no 
evidence  that  the  tin  industry  was 
friendly  to  beryllium's  rapid  development. 
While  the  present  cost  per  pound  of 
beryllium-copper  as  against  phosphor 
bronze  is  a  little  over  twice  as  much,  the 
quantity  used  is  less,  and.  taking  the 
history  of  all  metals  and  considering  the 
somewhat  primitive  equipment  found  in 
this  country,  it  was  not  hard  to  visualize 
the  time  when  the  beryllium  alloy  might 
be  a  price  as  well  as  a  quality  competitor 
of  phosphor  bronze. 

In  the  case  of  beryllium -nickel — con- 
sidering its  tremendous  tensile  strength — 
it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  similar  services 
might  easily  be  performed  with  a  lesser 
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quantity  of  nickel — so  that,  even  before 
our  war  problems  became  so  imminent, 
economic  reasons  were  indicating  that 
revolutionary  development  of  this 
kind  should  be  hastened  by  Government 
aid,  so  that  its  benefits  would  more  rap- 
Idly  accrue  to  the  Nation  at  large. 

In  Germany,  great  attention  was  given 
to  the  effect  of  beryllium  in  other  metals, 
such  as  steel,  and  we  found  experimenta- 
tion going  on,  with  some  encouraging 
features,  which  might  mean  that  in  time 
we  would  have  better  materials  than 
aluminum  for  aircraft  construction. 

Another  interesting  fact  was  brought 
out  in  discussing  the  qualities  of  these 
alloys.  They  have  low  siu'face  tension; 
hence  they  can  be  cast  with  great 
smoothness  and  accuracy — almost  the 
accuracy  of  machine-tooled  parts.  This 
showed  great  possibilities  theoretically. 
However,  it  was  not  shown — and  probably 
not  known — whether  such  processes  were 
in  use  in  German  Industry. 

At  about  that  time,  however,  the  Army 
and  Navy  were  informed — by  one  of  the 
berylllimi  companies — in  writing,  that 
they  were  welcome  to  investigate  every 
detail  of  the  industry;  that  all  facts  and 
Information  gained  to  date  would  be  dis- 
closed to  them;  and  that  even  limited 
experimental  work  should  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  company,  or  the  material 
would  be  supplied  If  the  Government  it- 
self desired  to  carry  out  tests  for  military 
purposes.  The  Army  was  shown  dozens 
of  uses  to  which  the  metal  could  be  put 
and  by  the  use  of  which  many  mechanical 
devices  would  be  improved,  but,  while 
the  war  clouds  were  getting  blacker  every 
day,  no  move  or  e^  idence  of  interest  was 
shown  by  those  military  gentlemen  whom 
we  hold  responsible  for  defending  our 
democracy. 

But  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  from 
International  problems— even  from  gov- 
ernmental problems — and  review  the 
beryllium  industry  and  its  record  from 
the  beginning  of  1939  to  date.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity,  I  will  confine  this  review 
to  the  Beryllium  Corporation  and  its 
president.  Mr.  Andrew  Gahagan,  because 
from  that  source  our  committee  obtained 
Its  most  valuable  information,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  compared  to 
the  testimony  of  others  we  beard,  seemed 
preeminent. 

After  being  told  that  a  high  degi-ec  of 
commercial  development  was  prerequisite 
to  Government  military  interest,  the 
Beryllium  Corporation  desisted  in  any  at- 
tempt to  further  interest  it  in  its  prod- 
uct. Instead,  it  confined  its  activities  to 
commercial  applications  of  beryllium 
alloys. 

As  a  result  its  business  increased  rap- 
IdliT  and  is  now  tenfold  greater  than  in 
the  year  1938. 

The  demand  Is  greater  than  present 
production. 

Yet  items  of  greater  weight  have  not 
been  solicited  because  of  lack  of  facilities 
for  producing  same. 

When  improved  types  of  aircraft  re- 
quired resistance  greater  than  other 
metals  would  supply,  beryllium  was 
ready  to  meet  the  need. 

When  aviation  instruments  required 

sreater  accuracy  in  some  of  their  parts. 

beryllium  made  this  accuracy  possible. 

When  dependability  meant  safety  or 


security  in  mechanical  equipment,  beryl- 
lium was  there  to  insure  that  result. 

But  hardly  a  thing  that  went  on 
aroused  a  flicker  of  Interest  In  the  eyes 
of  Washington. 

Last  fall,  however,  as  our  preparedness 
program  began  to  reach  Its  more  Inten- 
sive stage,  something  stirred  the  lethargy, 
just  a  little,  to  be  sure,  but  someone 
learned  that  Indifference  and  discour- 
agement had  not  snuffed  the  light  out 
of  this  industry,  and,  as  a  result  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  was  requested  to 
get  up  a  committee  to  study  this  metal 
and  report  about  it  to  the  high  authori- 
ties in  oflScial  Washington. 

Last  fall  such  a  committee  was  named ; 
last  month  the  report  was  made  available 
to  Members  of  Congress.  I  note  the  re- 
port is  dated  March  17,  but  It  was  about 
the  1st  of  April  before  it  was  available  to 
Members  of  Congress.  I  might  add  that 
such  a  date,  April  Fool's  Day,  was  very 
appropriate  for  the  arrival  of  this 
report. 

When  I  glanced  at  the  personnel  of 
the  committee,  which  is  composed  of 
seven  members  and  the  chairman,  I  felt 
that  it  was  ably  headed  by  Dr.  C.  W. 
Mathewson.  professor  of  metallurgy  at 
Yale.  On  the  committee,  however,  I  note 
four  members  who  to  my  mind  were  in 
an  awkward  position  in  such  a  group.  I 
am  referring  to  those  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  firms  who  might  be  affected 
by  the  nature  of  this  report.  I  am  par- 
ticularly referring,  however,  to  Mr.  John 
R.  Freeman,  Jr.,  technical  manager  of 
American  Brass  Co.,  and  to  Dr.  C.  Bald- 
win Sawyer,  president  of  Brush  Labora- 
tories. If  these  gentlemen  did  not  pos- 
sess a  voting  control  of  the  committee 
they  were  at  least  a  dominating  factor, 
as  they,  more  than  others,  had  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  business,  however  limited 
that  knowledge  might  have  been.  In  my 
opinion,  if  they  were  selected  by  someone 
uninformed  about  the  situation,  it  would 
have  l)een  a  gracious  and  proper  act  on 
their  part  had  they  declined  to  serve  in 
such  capacity. 

Dr.  Sawyer,  of  the  Brush  Laboratories, 
Is  also  the  president  of  the  Brush  Beryl- 
hum  Co.  Dr.  Sawyer,  as  president  of  the 
latter  company,  was  a  witness  before  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  Commit- 
tee. At  that  hearing  three  witnesses  con- 
nected with  the  American  Brass  Co.  also 
appeared. 

First,  I  will  explain  the  background  of 
their  appearance: 

It  developed  that  the  Beryllium  Corpo- 
ration, after  learning  that  small  quanti- 
ties of  beryllium — not  over  2^/2  percent — 
added  to  copper  produced  an  alloy  of 
phenomenal  strength  and  hardness,  pre- 
sented this  Information  to  the  American 
Brass  Co.,  who  were  astonished  and 
highly  pleased  with  the  results  the  Beryl- 
lium Corporation  had  obtained.  They 
became  interested  In  the  production  of 
fabricated  materials  such  as  sheets,  rods, 
wire,  and  tubing,  and  bought  beryllium 
content  ingots  from  the  Beryllium  Corjw- 
ration  to  supply  the  requirements  for 
their  finished  products. 

The  American  Brass  Co.,  so  they  say, 
became  so  keen  about  beryllium  and  its 
possibUitles  that  they  concluded  they 
needed  a  second  source  of  supply  for  the 
metal,  and  the  Brush  Beryllium  Co.  was 


either  created  for,  or  at  least  became, 
their  principal  source  of  supply. 

As  their  knowledge  increased  they  dis- 
covered that  beryllium  alloys  could,  and 
to  a  large  extent  would,  supplant  phos- 
phor bronze,  which  is  an  important  part 
of  their  business.  There  ensued  on  the 
part  of  the  American  Brass  Co.  and  the 
Brush  Beryllium  Co.  a  series  of  price 
jerkings,  and  so  forth,  which  indicated 
that  somewhere  in  the  group  there  was  a 
strong  inclination  to  kill  the  industry  en- 
tirely or  control  it  for  their  special 
benefit. 

The  fact  that  I  have  a  keen  recollec- 
tion of  this  hearing  explains  my  surprise 
when  I  read  the  personnel  of  the  com- 
mittee named  to  give  this  country,  in  its 
emergency,  a  broad,  comprehensive,  and 
intelligent  report  on  the  beryllium  situa- 
tion as  of  the  present  date. 

Now,  as  a  further  background  to  the 
recent  report  I  am  discussing,  I  want  to 
take  you  back  to  our  hearing  in  1939, 
where  it  was  shown  that  the  beryllium 
Industry  faced  to  barriers.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  American  barrier  became 
more  serious  than  the  German. 

After  Mr.  Gahagen's  company  had  pio- 
neered this  business  and  had  invested 
large  smns  of  money,  he  found  that  nu- 
merous American  patents  had  been  taken 
out  by  a  German  concern  which  were  ap- 
parently registered  to  block  development 
of  the  beryllium  industry  in  this  country. 
As  you  know,  this  is  not  the  only  instance 
of  its  kind.  After  going  to  Germany  and 
working  skillfully,  a  transfer  of  these 
patent  rights  was  secured  which  thus 
effectively  removed  all  foreign  threats. 

As  just  mentioned,  the  American  bar- 
rier had  to  do  with  the  maneuverings  of 
the  American  Brass  Co.,  who  apparently 
set  out  to  rule  or  ruin  the  industry. 
Without  going  into  detail.  I  might  say 
it  only  made  the  Beryllium  Corporation 
a  complete  unit  so  that  now  it  is  the  out- 
standing producer  of  the  metal  itself,  as 
well  as  the  alloys  in  finished  form. 
Through  the  courage  and  ability  of  An- 
drew Gahagan  this  industry  was  again 
saved  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  urge  you,  with  these  few  words  of 
warning,  to  read  this  report.  It  is  headed 
"Report  of  the  committee  on  beryllium  of 
the  National  Research  Council."  I  wish 
for  a  moment  to  address  myself  to  its 
substance  and  I  hope  you  will  bear  in 
mind  what  I  have  said  about  It,  when 
you  may  have  occasion  to  read  it. 

We  are  passing  through  strenuous  days 
where  time  is  short  to  do  those  things 
vital  to  our  future  existence.  These  are 
times  when  quick  decisions  are  necessary 
and,  above  all.  when  right  decisions  are 
paramount.  Andrew  Gahagan,  president 
of  the  Beryllium  Corporation,  testified 
before  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee  that,  after  spending  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  imsuccessfully  try- 
ing to  make  an  alloy  of  high  beryllivun 
content  with  aluminum  and  other  metals, 
he  gave  it  up  entirely,  as  far  back  as  1933. 
It  was  reported  that  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America  spent  substantial  sums  and 
got  no  better  results. 

Now,  manifestly,  any  committee  organ- 
ized at  this  late  date  in  our  war  prepara- 
tions must  have  been  created  to  get  the 
latest,  up-to-the-minute  reports  on  the 
subject  in  question.  The  Committee  on 
Beryllium,  in  its  report,  devoted  half  the 
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words  to  the  exhuming  of  that  almost  for- 
gotten subject,  a  beryllium-aluminum  al- 
loy, and  then  to  its  careful  reburial. 

Whether  or  not  these  courageous  peo- 
ple who  have  brought  another  element 
Into  successful  use  are  ever  able  to  make 
It  alloy  in  any  amounts  with  any  light 
metal  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 

When  it  came  to  the  heavier  beryllium 
alloys,  that  is,  beryllium  in  alloy  with 
copper,  steel,  or  nickel — where  the  real 
uses  are  manifest,  and  where  every 
month  there  is  substantial  consumption 
for  war  purposes— no  such  voluminous 
attention  was  given  the  subject. 

It  would  have  been  refreshing  had  this 
report  shown  something  about  the  pres- 
ent volume,  how  it  is  being  used  and,  in- 
cidentally, why  large  quantities  of  it  are 
bought  each  month.  All  of  this,  with 
many  more  details,  could  have  been  ob- 
tained in  a  matter  of  days  instead  of 
months  by  visiting  the  principal  source  of 
production  in  this  country  and  by  an 
examination  of  its  orders  and  ofiBcial  rec- 
ords. As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  this  com- 
mittee was  pondering,  the  backlog  of 
orders  for  beryllium  alloys  increased 
more  than  100  percent,  a  fact  which  I 
pass  on  to  the  committee. 

The  committee  report  accredits  beryl- 
lium with  some  im.portance  in  the  mili- 
tary and  economic  world,  but  the  tenor 
of  it  would,  certainly,  chill  the  en- 
thusiasm of  anyone  with  a  single  dollar 
In  the  business  and  would  tend  to 
paralyze  those  who  have  invested  a  few 
millions.  Fortunatelyfi  the  latter  have 
more  reliable  data  from  which  they 
chart  their  course. 

This  report,  however,  does  show,  in  a 
somewhat  vague  manner,  the  possibility 
that  enough  beryl  ore  might  be  obtained, 
if  sought  for  aggressively  in  the  world 
market,  to  produce  over  the  next  12 
months  about  $35,000,000  in  value  of 
serviceable  beryllium  alloys.  It  even  ad- 
mits that  a  little  advance  in  ore  prices 
might  increase  the  world  supply  and 
suggests  that,  out  of  the  30  or  more 
known  substances  with  beryllium  con- 
tent new  methods  of  reduction  tnight 
add  to  the  supply,  but  in  the  main  I 
gather  this  committee  wants  the  Gov- 
ernment to  think  the  industry  rather 
unimportant. 

One  striking  point  Is  brought  out,  in- 
directly,   which    refers    to    the    almost 
negligible  quantity  of  beryl  ore  produced 
in  the  United  States.    It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  this  ore  exists  in  about  half 
the  States  of  the  Union— the  committee 
admits  its  existence  in  several  States — 
and  it  reports  that  substantial  tonnage 
can  be  had  from  countries  like  the  Ar- 
gentine and  Brazil,  but  that  nothing  has 
been  done  by  individuals  or  government 
tending  to  create  an  Interest  in  produc- 
ing this  ore  in  the  United  States. 
~  It   does   not   indicate,   however,   that 
such  practical  facts  as  the  question  of 
ore  have  been  gone  into  with  very  great 
thoroughness,  all  of  which  convinces  me 
more  and  more  that  the  Congress  should 
ascertain  the  facts  and  foster  legislation 
which   win   coordinate   and   compel,   if 
necessary,  the  rapid  development  of  this 
Industry.    Such  a  procedure  would  clear 
up  controversial  points  and  insure  that 


those  who  harness  additional  elements 
will  not  meet  and  have  to  overcome  the 
discouragement,  obstructions,  and  handi- 
caps which  have  beset  the  berylliimi 
industry. 

I  am  convinced  that,  to  protect  our- 
selves against  a  shortage  of  tin,  we  should 
see  that  proper  measures  are  taken  to 
procure  for  this  country  the  maximum 
quantity  of  beryl  ore,  thus  encouraging  a 
new  American  enterprise,  and  lessen  to 
whatever  degree  is  feasible  the  stock  piles 
of  tin  ore  which  are  being  accumulated. 

Before  closing.  I  wish  to  pay  a  compli- 
ment to  the  President  and  to  his  loyal 
friend  and  intimate  associate.  Hon.  Leon 
Henderson. 

Mr.  Henderson  served  as  the  secretary 
and  later  as  a  member  of  the  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee  before  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission to  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense. I  became  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Hen- 
derson because  of  the  fair  and  able  way 
in  which  he  performed  his  duties  and, 
particularly,  because  of  the  attention  he 
gave  to  the  subject  of  beryllium  in  un- 
raveling both  its  patent  and  its  practical 
problems.  I  am  glad  his  interest  has 
continued,  and  I  infer  he  nas  acquainted 
Mr.  Roosevelt  with  the  subject  as  I  learn 
that  the  President  has  recently  issued  an 
Executive  order  putting  beryl  ore  on  the 
strategic  and  critical  list.  This  makes 
me  feel  more  certain  than  ever  that  it  is 
important  in  this  emergency  and  I  be- 
lieve, when  history  is  written,  the  Presi- 
dent will  review  with  pride  the  part  he 
played  in  the  development  of  the  beryl- 
lium industry. 
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Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  24,  1941.  I  introduced  Senate  bill 
1201,  to  provide  for  a  uniform  method  of 
payment  to  the  several  States  on  account 
of  certain  lands  of  the  United  States. 

A  day  or  so  ago  I  received  from  Hon. 
Guy  Cordon,  of  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  a  memo- 
randum vividly  explaining  the  worthy 
objectives  of  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  memorandum  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum  on  S.  1201 

The  uneven  distribution  of  federally 
owned,  tax-exempt  real  estate,  held  for  pur- 


poses other  than  purely  governmental  opera- 
tions— more  In  the  natxire  of  private  pro- 
prietorsh  p  or  for  national  values  rather  than 
for  strictly  local  benefit— has  resulted  In  ex- 
cessively high  tax  rates  In  the  localities  where 
such  lands  are  situated:  this  fact  Is  new  gen- 
erally recognized,  both  within  and  without 
the  governmental  structure. 

Accelerated  acquisition  of  additional  acre- 
age by  the  Federal  Government,  running  Inio  • 
the  millions  of  acres — an  acceleration  which 
will  unquestionably  Increase  rather  than  de- 
crease— has  brought  the  resulting  tax  prob- 
lems to  the  attention  of  a  constantly  Increas- 
ing number  of  citizen  taxpayers  throughout 
the  Nation 

Congress  has  long  recognised  the  justice  of 
some  sort  of  contribution  In  lieu  of  taxes  to 
local  government  for  these  vast  Federal  hold- 
ings, and  has  provided  contributions  from 
time  to  time,  ranging  from  a  percentage  of 
annual  receipts,  as  with  regard  to  national 
forests,  to  submission  to  local  taxation,  as  Is 
done  with  lands  acquired  by  the  Federal  lend- 
ing agencies  The  percentage  of  receipts 
method  of  measuring  the  payments  Is  in- 
adequate and  unsatisfactory,  for  three  mala 
reasons,  namely:  (1)  the  amount  of  receipts 
is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  wisdom  of  the 
agency  heads  who  administer  the  particular 
lands,  and  varies  with  the  Judgment  of  the 
individual,  to  a  great  degree;  (2)  the  pay- 
ments are  restricted  to  use  for  6p>eclflc  pur- 
poses by  the  local  governmental  agencies, 
thus  preventing  a  general  application  to  level 
tax  reduction;  (3)  the  payments  cannot  be 
anticipated  In  either  time  or  amount  so  as  'O 
be  budgetea  by  local  tax-levying  bodies  and 
be  reflected  In  a  commensurate  tax  reduction. 
S.  1201  provides  a  uniform  method  of  de- 
termining the  amount  of  these  Federal 
contributions,  and  extends  the  policy  to  In- 
clude Indian  reservations,  which  are  not  of 
great  extent,  nationally  viewed,  but  which 
present  a  critical  problem  to  local  govern- 
ment where  they  are  situated.  The  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  win  result  in  establishing 
a  level  and  equal  payment  on  account  cf 
these  lands,  wherever  situated,  will  permit  of 
local  tax  reduction,  and  place  the  count  leu 
which  are  now  staffering  from  the  narrow  tax 
base  caused  by  the  exemption  of  these  lands 
from  taxation  upon  the  same  basis  as  those 
counties  where  all  the  lands  are  privately 
owned  and  taxable.  This  result  Is  accom- 
plished by  eliminating  aU  percentage  of  re- 
ceipts payments  and  using  Instead  as  a  basis 
of  contribution  a  percentage  of  the  fair 
value  of  the  lands  involved. 

S  1201  applies  to  the  following  classes  of 
lands  owned  by  the  United  States:  (1)  na- 
tional forests:  (2)  wUdllfe  refuges;  (3)  lands 
administered  under  the  terms  of  title  HI 
of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act: 
(4)  Indian  reservations  and  trust  lands;  (5) 
Taylor  Act  grazing  lands;  (6)  lands  sold 
under  contract  with  title  reserved;  and  (7> 
lands  leased  for  value. 

Under  present  law,  contributions  are  paid 
upon  lands  In  classes  1.  2,  3,  and  5,  all  upcn 
the  basis  of  receipts,  but  with  varying  rates 
of  percentage.  Indian  reservations  and  trust 
lands  pay  nothing,  except  such  as  are  v/ithin 
Taylor  grazing  districts.  Lands  within 
classes  6  and  7  are  of  small  area;  they  are 
unquestionably  included  because  they  are  of 
the  type  for  which  contributions  should  be 
made. 

Section  1  of  the  bUl  provides  for  the  an- 
nual payment  to  the  several  States  of  a  sum 
equal  to  2  percent  of  the  fair  value  of  the 
lands  of  the  classes  named  within  such  State. 
This  payment  is  uniform  In  amount  in  every 
State  having  Federal  lands  of  the  classes 
affected,  varied  only  by  the  fluctuating  values 
of  the  lands;  this  makes  for  equity  as  be- 
tween the  States  and  between  the  various 
classes  of  lands.  Section  2  limits  the  amount 
of  annual  payments  to  any  county,  to  be 
apportioned  by  the  State,  to  40  percent  of 
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the  total  annual  expenditures  of  such  county, 
ttaua  discouraging  any  tendency  to  extrava- 
gance. Any  balance  not  apportioned  by  the 
State  Is  available  for  general  school  purposes. 

Section  3  provides  for  the  fixing  of  values 
on  the  lands  and  for  the  payments  to  the 
•everal  States,  for  apportionment  to  the 
counties. 

Section  4  authorizes  the  several  depart- 
mental heads  having  administrative  Juris- 
diction of  the  lands  to  fix  the  fair  value  of 
such  lands,  thus  leaving  with  the  Govern- 
ment control  of  the  basis  of  payment;  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  values  fixed  will 
reflect  the  values  used  by  the  several  coun- 
ties for  local  tax  purposes. 

Section  5  excludes  from  the  operation  of 
the  bill  all  lands  which  are  now  subject  to 
local  taxation,  such  as  those  acquired  by 
Federal  land  banks,  etc.,  all  of  which  remain 
locally  uxable. 

Section  6  simply  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

Section  7.  as  amended,  repeals  the  several 
provisions  of  law  under  which  the  various 
kinds  of  contributions  are  authorized  at 
this  time,  placing  all  the  lands  upon  the  new 
uniform  basis  created  by  this  bill. 

Approximately  365,000,000  acres  of  public 
lands  are  affected  by  this  bill — a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  area  of  the  continental  United 
States,  and  an  even  smaller  fraction  of  the 
value  of  the  real  property  of  the  Nation. 
Bmall  though  the  acreage  and  Its  value  be  as 
compared  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  It  very 
frequently  represents  a  large  part  of  the 
acreage  and  a  large  part  of  the  real-property 
value  of  the  counties  where  It  is  located;  In 
some  sections,  notably  In  the  South  and 
West,  a  preponderantly  large  percentage  of 
some  counties  is  so  held.  For  Instance.  In 
Arixona  over  95  percent  of  one  county  Is 
Federally  owned  and  of  the  classes  enumer- 
ated. So,  while  of  little  Importance  when 
viewed  nationally,  the  problem  is  one  of  real 
consequence  to  local  government  In  the  areas 
Where  the  public  lands  are  situated.  And  it 
will  become  of  Importance  to  other  localities 
as  the  Federal  acquisition  program  develops; 
over  335  counties  are  now  affected  by  the 
acquisition  of  national-forest  land  alone, 
without  mentioning  the  many  more  that  have 
the  problem  of  reserved  forest  lands.  The 
number  swells  to  huge  proportions  when  we 
add  the  various  wildlife  refuges,  the  Taylor 
grazing  lands,  and  the  Indian  lands. 

The  translation  of  this  bill  into  law  will. 
It  Is  submitted,  be  an  act  of  simple  Justice 
to  these  far-flung  communities  which  have 
long  fought  to  keep  local  government  going 
on  a  fraction  of  the  potential  tax  base:  it  will 
place  them  upon  the  same  footing  as  those 
more  fortunate  counties  which  have  enjoyed 
the  whole  of  their  tax  resoiures.  In  private 
ownership,  and  which  have  prospered  above 
their  neighbors  for  that  reason. 
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l£r.     RANKIN    Of    Mississippi    Mr. 
r,  under  permission  granted  me 


to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoao,  I 
am  inserting  a  short  statement  from  the 
Wasliington  Evening  Star  of  Thursday, 
May  8,  1941,  showing  the  enormous  sal- 
aries drawn  by  leaders  in.  or  heads  of, 
various  monopolies. 

You  win  note  that  one  man,  Louis  B. 
Mayer,  as  manager  and  director  of  a 
motion-picture  concern,  drew  a  salary 
last  year  of  $697,048— or  more  than  nine 
times  the  salary  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Another  one  drew  $478,- 
144,  another  $456,415 — ^more  than  six 
times  President  Roosevelt's  salary. 

This  will  come  as  a  distinct  shock  to 
the  American  people  at  this  time,  when 
their  boys  are  being  drafted  into  the 
Army  at  $21  a  month. 

I  am  sorry  this  list  does  not  show  all 
the  enormous  salaries  and  emoluments 
drawn  by  the  leaders  in  the  vast  utiUty 
holding  companies  with  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  now  burdened. 

Is  this  democracy?  Is  this  govern- 
ment of,  by,  and  for  the  people,  when  a 
few  favored  individuals  rake  down  sal- 
aries that  no  human  being  on  earth 
could  legitimately  earn? 

While  we  are  trying  to  save  democ- 
racy, to  save  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, to  save  our  way  of  life,  and 
preserve  those  institutions  that  have 
made  our  country  great,  we  ought  to  be- 
gin here,  by  raising  the  income  and  In- 
heritance taxes  in  the  higher  brackets, 
breaking  up  the5«  vast  fortunes  as  well 
as  these  abnonr.al  incomes,  and  turning 
them  back  through  the  channels  of  our 
economic  life. 

Already  less  than  5  percent  of  our 
people  oT^Ti  more  than  90  percent  of  our 
wealth.  At  this  rate  they  will  soon  own 
it  all.    That  is  what  breeds  communism. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May 

8,  1941] 
Matcr  Keeps  Top  Ranking  Wpth  Salabt  op 

«697. 048— Grace  Is  Second  Wrrn  $478,144; 

G.  W.  Hiix,  Third,  Gets  $456,415 

Louis  B.  Mayer  kept  top  ranking  as  Amer- 
ica's highest  paid  executive  last  year,  receiv- 
ing $697,048  as  managing  director  of  produc- 
tion for  Loew'8,  Inc.,  motlon-plctvire  com- 
pany. 

This  was  brought  out  today  In  a  study  of 
dozens  of  annual  reports  filed  by  large  cor- 
porations with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

Mr.  Mayer's  remuneration  from  Loew's  was 
$8,677  more  than  In  the  previous  year.  He 
had  no  close  competition  for  first  place.  The 
second  highest  on  the  pay  list  was  Eugene  G. 
Grace,  with  $478,144  as  president  of  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Corporation.  George  W.  Hill  re- 
ceived $456,415  as  president  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Co..  and  appeared  to  be  a  safe  third. 

These  flgwes  do  not  represent  America's 
largest  incomes,  however,  since  many  persons 
who  get  only  small  salaries  or  no  salaries  at 
all  have  large  Incomes  from  investments. 
The  Treasury  reported  recently  that  41  per- 
sons paid  taxes  last  year  on  1939  Incomes  of 
$1,000,000  or  more. 

OTHKS  LOEW   OFFICIALS  INCLUDED 

Behind  the  top  three  In  salaries  or  other 
remuneration  came  Hunt  Stromberg,  who  got 
$332,267  as  supervisor  of  production  for 
Loew's,  and  Nicholas  M.  Schenck,  who  was 
paid  $318,381  as  president. 

The  $200,000  bracket  Included: 

W.  C.  Fields,  $255,000,  and  Deanna  (Edna 
Mae)  Dxirbln.  $209,833,  both  paid  by  Unl- 
▼ersal  Pictures  Co.,  Inc.;  Paul  M.  Hahn  and 
Vincent  Rlgglo,  $251,849  each,  as  vice  presi- 


dents of  American  Tobacco  Co.;  Harry  P.  Sin- 
clair, $200,930  as  executive  committee  chair- 
man of  Consolidated  Oil  Corporation;  Walter 
S.  Glfford,  $210,150  as  president  of  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Ernest  T.  Weir.  $245,400  as  chairman,  and 
George  R.  Fink,  $245,300  as  president  of  Na- 
tional Steel  Corporation;  Robert  C.  Stanley, 
$215,350  as  president  of  International  Nickel 
Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.;  Harry  W.  Bracy,  $206,402 
as  a  branch  manager  for  Kroger  Grocery  & 
Baking  Co. 

BING  CROSBT  GETS  $150,000 

Bing  Crosby  was  paid  $150,000  by  Universal 
Pictures. 

G.  W.  Vaughan  was  paid  $148,671  as  presi- 
dent of  Curtlss-Wrlght  Corporation,  and  B.  S. 
Wright  got  $72,573  as  vice  president.  Na- 
tional Distillers  Products  Cori)oratlon  paid 
$165,000  to  Seton  Porter  as  president  and 
$98,014  to  Charles  L.  Jones  as  executive  vice 
president. 

Walter  P.  Paepke  got  $190,243  as  president 
of  Container  Corporation  of  America.  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Corporation  listed  $179,443  paid 
both  to  Qulncy  Bent  and  Robert  Mackall  as 
directors,  and  $139,506  paid  both  to  Robert  E. 
McMath  and  Frederick  A.  Shlck  as  vice  presi- 
dent and  controller,  respectively. 

Other  large  remunerations  disclosed  by 
corporations  Included: 

The  Sperry  Corporation,  New  York.  $147,243 
to  Thomas  A.  Morgan  as  president,  and 
$155,908  to  Harry  F.  Vlckers  as  president  of 
two  subsidiaries;  the  National  Acme  Co., 
Cleveland,  $80,000  to  F.  H.  Chapln  as  presi- 
dent; International  Paper  Co.,  New  York, 
$97,674  to  R.  J.  Cullen  as  president. 

ONE    HUNDRED    AI>n>    TWXNTT-THREX    THOUSAND 
DOLLARS  FOR    PATRICK    HURLEY 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co..  Middletown, 
Ohio,  $106,213  to  Charles  R.  Hook  as  presi- 
dent; $78,076  to  Calvin  Verity  as  general  man- 
ager, and  $74,900  to  George  M.  Verity  as 
chairman:  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Co., 
Philadelphia,  $90,000  to  John  E.  Zimmerman 
as  president;  Consolidated  OH  Corporation. 
New  York,  $101,040  to  E.  W.  Sinclair  as  execu- 
tive vice  president;  $123,000  to  Patrick  J. 
Hurley,  of  Washington,  for  legal  services. 

Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co.,  Inc..  New  York. 
$100,200  to  Charles  E.  McManus  as  president; 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co..  $101.- 
799  to  C.  P.  Cooper  as  vice  president;  Thomp- 
son Products  Co.,  Cleveland,  $91,254  to  F.  C. 
Crawford  as  president:  Borg -Warner  Corpo- 
ration. Chicago.  $90,050  to  C.  S.  Davis  as 
president;  Jewel  Tea  Co.,  Barrlngton.  111., 
$95,352  to  M.  H.  Karker  as  president;  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  $100,000  to  P.  W. 
Litchfield  as  president;  General  Aniline  & 
Film  Corporation,  New  York.  $90,550  to 
D.  A.  Schmitz  as  president. 

nCHTT    THOT7SAND    DOLLARS  FOR  A.    W.    HAWKES 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co..  Tfoy,  N.  Y.,  $95,000 
to  C.  R.  Palmer  as  president;  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America,  $100,900  to  David  Sarnoff  as 
president,  and  $60,940  to  James  G.  Harbor d 
as  chairman;  Congoleum-Nalrn,  Inc.,  Kearny, 
N.  J.,  $80,000  to  A.  W.  Hawkes  as  president. 
(Mr.  Hawkes  was  elected  president  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  last 
week.) 

National  Biscuit  Co..  $96,600  to  R.  E.  Tom- 
llnson  as  president;  Llbbey -Owens-Ford 
Glass  Co..  Toledo,  $61,350  to  John  D.  Biggers 
as  president;  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio,  $90,000 
to  W.  T.  Holllday  as  president;  Allied  Chem- 
ical &  Dye  Corporation,  $125,000  to  H.  F. 
Atherton  as  president;  Checker  Cab  Manu- 
facttirlng  Co.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich..  $72,301  to 
Morris  Markin  as  president. 

National  Dairy  Products  Corporation.  New 
York,  $150,540  to  Thomas  H.  Mclnnerney  as 
president;  American  Woolen  Co..  New  York, 
$75,750  to  Moses  Pendleton  as  president; 
Tidewater  Associated  OH  Co..  New  York, 
$78,665  to  William  F.  Humphrey  as  presi- 
dent; Lambert  Co,  New  York.  $80,000  to 
John  L.  Johnston  as  president;  St.  Joseph 
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Lead  Co..  New  York.  |74,$00  to  ainton  H. 
Crane  as  president. 

Houdaille-Hershey  Corporation.  Detroit. 
$50,000  to  Charles  Getler,  president;  $43,666 
to  Don  S.  Devor,  vice  president;  $43,216  to 
Ralph  F.  Peo,  vice  prewident;  Air  Reduction 
Co.,  New  York,  $112,520  to  C.  E.  Adams  as 
chairman;  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co., 
Detroit,  $85,150  to  both  Standlsh  Backvis  as 
president  and  A.  J.  Doughty  as  vice  presi- 
dent; Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  Chicago,  $51,022 
to  E.  A.  Cudahy,  Jr.,  ns  president;  Swift  & 
Co..  Chicago,  $65,000  to  John  Holmes  as 
president. 

GENERAL    MOTORS    SALARIES 

General  Motors  Corporation.  $100,670  and 
8,782  shares  of  common  stock  to  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  acting  president  and  executive  vice 
president;  $100,150  and  3,145  shares  of  stock 
to  Charles  F.  Kettering  as  vice  president; 
and  $100,150  and  3,135  shares  of  stock  to 
Donaldson  Brown  as  vice  president  •  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  board. 

Otis  Elevator  Co.,  New  York,  $83,803  to 
Jesse  H.  Van  Alstyne  as  president;  Cities 
Service  Co.,  New  York,  $150,300  to  W.  Alton 
Jones  as  president;  Consolidated  Edison  Co. 
of  New  York,  Inc..  $106,410  to  F.  L.  Carlisle  as 
chairman;  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Corporation, 
New  York,  $86,829  to  Alexander  Calder  as 
president;  Natlcnal  Steel  Corporation,  Pitts- 
burgh, $150,400  to  Thomas  E.  Mlllsop  as 
director. 

Kennecott  Copper  Corporation,  New  York. 
$101,220  to  E.  T.  Stannard  as  president  and 
$101,530  to  D.  C.  Jackling  as  director;  Liggett 
&  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  $89,582  to  J.  W.  Andrews 
as  president  and  $79,582  each  to  Ben  Carroll. 
W.  D.  Carmlchael,  B.  F.  Few,  E.  H.  Thurston, 
and  G.  W.  Whitaker,  all  vice  presidents. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  $162,720 
to  W.  &  Carpenter  as  president,  $140,556  to 
A.  B.  Echols,  as  vice  president,  and  $129,813  to 
J.  W.  McCoy,  as  vice  president. 

International  Nickel  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
$105,300  to  John  F.  Thompson  as  vice  presl- 
lent;  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
$71,036  to  W.  D.  Fuller  as  president;  Kroger 
Grocery  &  Baking  Co.,  Cincinnati,  $116,875  to 
Albert  H.  Morrill  as  president;  Eagle-Picher 
Lead  Co..  Cincinnati,  $74,000  to  George  W. 
Potter  as  vice  president;  Safeway  Stores.  Reno, 
Nev..  $119,666  to  L.  A.  Warren  as  president; 
International  Harvester  Co..  $99,399  to  Sydney 
G.  McAllister  as  president;  Armour  &  Co., 
Chicago,  $74,377  to  George  A.  Eastwood  as 
president. 

Laclede  Steel  Co.,  St.  Louis,  $35,550  to 
Thomas  R.  Akin  as  president  and  $24,000  to 
W.  W.  Scott,  Jr.,  as  vice  president;  Missouri 
Portland  Cement  Co.,  St.  Louis.  $23,625  to 
M.  Moss  Alexander  as  president  and  $14,175 
each  to  C.  S.  McArdle  and  R.  G.  Uhlig  as  vice 
presidents:  St.  Louis  Bank  Building  &  Equip- 
ment Corporation,  $16,080  to  J.  B.  Gander  as 
president;  Key  Co.,  East  St.  Louis,  Hi.,  $15,300 
to  Robert  L.  Dutton  as  president,  $15,070  to 
Elmer  A.  Key.  a  salesman,  and  $9,101  to  John 
C.  WUey,  a  salesman. 


Peonage  in  California 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF  RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  12,  1941 


AR'nCLE  BY  GEORGE  MEANY 


Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
George  Meany,  which  appears  ir^  the 
American  Federationist  for  May  1941: 

[From  the  American  Federationist  for  May 
1941] 

PEONAGE    IN    CALIFORNIA 

(By  George  Meany) 

Years  before  the  Civil  War  a  talented  wom- 
an named  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  wrote  a  book 
called  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  which  dramatized 
the  evil  institution  of  slavery  and  lodged  a 
hatred  of  that  Inhuman  system  in  the  hearts 
of  millions.  Miss  Stowe's  book  stirred  the 
emotions  of  multitudes  who  had  never  read 
a  political  speech  or  heard  a  serious  debate  on 
any  theme,  and  in  the  opinion  of  historians 
was  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  bringing 
about  the  abolition  In  this  country  of  the 
ownership  of  humans  of  black  skin  by  other 
humans  of  white  skin.  But  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe's  novel  was  published  in  1852.  and  it 
was  not  until  13  years  later  that  the  thir- 
teenth amendment  went  into  effect. 

In  our  times  things  are  supposed  to  move 
more  rapidly,  as.  Indeed,  they  frequently  do. 
Yet  in  our  times  another  moving  book  has 
been  written,  a  great  book  in  the  same  noble 
tradition  as  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  This  book, 
exposing  a  vicious  condition  which  is  merely  a 
latter-day  version  of  slavery,  has  been  read 
by  tensnf  thousands  of  persons,  and  Its  heart- 
breaking story  Is  familiar  to  millions  who 
saw  it  unreeled  before  them  in  motion-pic- 
ture form.  The  work  Is  The  Grapes  of  Wrath, 
by  John  Steinbeck.  When  the  book  first 
came  out,  and  later  when  the  film  was  made, 
the  Nation  was  shocked.  There  were  those 
who  could  not  believe  that  such  appalling 
conditions  could  exist.  But  they  did  exist,  as 
subsequent  Government  Investigations  at- 
tested. 

But  it  Is  some  time  since  The  Grapes  of 
Wrath  first  appeared,  and  because  things  are 
supposed  to  move  with  celerity  nowadays, 
and  because  people  are  so  prone  to  conclude 
that  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  national 
canker  disappear  Is  to  play  the  hot  light  of 
publicity  upon  it  for  a  day  or  a  week  or  at 
most  a  month,  most  Americans  believe  the 
state  of  peonage  among  the  Impoverished 
workers  in  California's  Industrialized  agricul- 
ture was  largely  eradicated  a  long  time  ago. 

Most  Americans  think  the  feudal- exploita- 
tions of  wage  earners  on  the  lowest  rung  of 
the  economic  ladder — the  whole  shamefxil 
pattern  of  a  few  miserable  pennies  for  back- 
breaking  toll,  of  oppressive  conditions  of  labor 
in  the  fields  and  groves,  of  adults  and  chil- 
dren huddled  together  In  the  most  primitive 
of  hovels,  of  the  theft  of  the  workers'  earn- 
ings by  compelling  them  to  trade  m  unscrup- 
ulous company  stores — cannot  possibly  still 
be  operative. 

After  all.  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  aroused 
Indignation  of  mammoth  proportions.  After 
all,  the  President  and  the  First  Lady,  Sen- 
a,tors  and  Representatives,  Governors  and 
mayors,  and  hundreds  of  other  outstanding 
personages  denounced  the  conditions  and 
called  for  their  abolition.  After  all.  the  news- 
papers— not  all  of  them,  but  hundreds  never- 
theless— and  the  magazines  assailed  the  ex- 
istence of  peonage.  Isn't  public  opinion  a 
mighty  force?  Of  course,  it  is.  And  public 
opinion  was  seemingly  99  percent  against  the 
misery  imposed  upon  the  thousands  of  agri- 
cultural workers  employed  by  "farmers" 
owning  thousands  of  acres  of  productive  Cali- 
fornia soil. 

All  this  being  true,  one  can  readily  imder- 
stand  why  millions  of  Americans  are  con- 
vinced that  peonage  In  California  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Perhaps  you,  too,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  scenes  In  The 
Grapes  of  Wrath  that  pained  ^our  heart  and 
moistened  your  eyes  are  no  longer  enacted  in 
California.  If  so,  don't  you  believe  it.  Don't 
you  believe  it  for  1  minute.  Because  It  Just 
Isnt  so.    It  isn't  so  at  alL    The  same  oppres- 


sion, the  same  abuses,  the  same  harrowing 
conditions  of  work  and  life — ^they  still  exist. 
They  exist — nay.  they  are  rampant — in  a  part 
of  sunny  southern  California  ofllclally  desig- 
nated as  Ventura  Cotinty. 

Ventura  County  Is  a  place  where  many 
millions  of  lemons  are  grown  annually. 
Twenty-two  thousand  acres  of  Venttira 
County  are  devoted  to  the  production  of 
lemons.  One  family  alone,  that  of  a  man 
named  Charles  Collins  Teague.  controls, 
through  direct  ownership  and  through  hold- 
ing companies.  3,500  lemon-growing  acres. 
There  are  500  little  fellows  in  the  county  who 
also  raise  lemons,  but  these  individual  grow- 
ers cut  little  ice. 

The  Teague  family  and  a  handful  of  other 
big  growers,  with  9,500  lemon-growing  acres 
among  them,  hold  the  lemon  Industry  of 
Ventura  County  In  the  hollows  of  their 
hands.  It  Is  they  who  decree  that  workers 
shall  have  $5.30  or  $2S4  or  even  only  a  few 
coppers  to  show  for  2  weeks'  hard  physical 
labor.  And  It  Is  they  who,  with  their  bank- 
ing connections  and  monopolistic  growers* 
association  agreements,  force  the  small  oper- 
ator to  stay  in  line. 

The  workers  employed  In  the  lemon  In- 
dustry of  Ventura  County  are  divided  Into 
two  main  classes — ^pickers  and  packers. 

The  pickers  are  the  men  and  women,  boys, 
and  girls  who  toll  from  early  morning  at  the 
task  of  removing  the  fruit  from  the  trees. 
They  are  the  workers  who  labor  In  the  groves. 

The  packers,  as  the  word  Indicates,  are  the 
workers  who  fill  the  boxes  and  crates  with  the 
fruit  for  shipment  to  market. 

When  the  time  comes  for  the  picking  of 
the  lemons.  It  requires  thousands  of  workers 
In  Ventura  County — which  lies  adjacent  to 
and  just  northwest  of  sprawling  and  fabu- 
lous Los  Angeles  County — to  do  the  huge  job. 

As  already  intimated,  the  conditions  of 
these  wage  earners  constitute  a  tale  of  un- 
believable misery  and  exploitation.  Now  let 
us  be  specific.  Now  let  us  get  away  from  the 
generalities  of  the  Indictment  and  down  to 
the  particulars. 

The  lemon  pickers  of  Ventura  County  are 
theoretically  paid  30  cents  an  hovir — when 
they  work.  If  a  picker  is  called  out  on  a  job, 
he  Is  likely  to  find  that  there  is  no  work  to 
be  done  that  day.  He  wastes  several  hours 
and  doesn't  receive  a  dime.  Or.  even  if  he  Is 
luckier,  he  will  often  have  to  wait  a  goodly 
stretch  of  time  before  the  dew  evaporates. 
Until  the  dew  disappears  picking  is  forbidden, 
and  sometimes  the  dew  stays  for  a  fairly 
lengthy  period.  While  the  picker  is  patiently 
waiting  for  the  moment  when  the  overseer 
will  authorize  him  to  start  picking,  no  money 
Is  being  chalked  up  to  the  picker's  credit  In 
the  company's  books. 

In  the  antebellum  South,  there  was  slavery, 
and  It  WEis  hateful.  But  the  singing  cotton 
pickers  were  not  made  up  by  imaginary 
novelists.  The  slaves'  lot  was  not  an  en- 
viable one,  yet  they  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
themselves — to  some  extent  anyhow — as  they 
sweated  In  the  fields.  The  Ventura  County 
lemon  pickers,  although  their  employers  do 
not  legally  own  their  bodies,  lead  lives  that 
have  been  likened  to  those  under  slavery.  In 
at  least  one  respect  the  slaves  of  the  old 
South  were  better  off. 

The  Ventura  County  lemon  pickers  do  not 
sing  as  they  work.  In  fact,  they  do  not 
even  speak  to  one  another,  except  surrep- 
titiously. Unlike  the  slaves,  they  do  not 
esf>eclally  feel  like  singing,  because  they 
don't  see  anjrthing  to  sing  about,  and  they 
couldn't  sing  if  they  wanted  to.  because  the 
employers'  rules  are  that  workers  must  not 
utter  a  sound.  Violation  of  the  rules  means 
Instant  dismissal. 

With  the  beautiful  sunshine  of  California 
warming  them,  with  God's  sweet  air  to 
breathe,  why  should  these  workers  be  so 
sad?  The  answer  to  that  is  quite  simple. 
In  the  first  place,  the  workers'  wages  are 
80  microscopic  that,  even  If  they  received  all 
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that  they  earned,  they  could  hardly  begin 
to  maintain  thenuelves  and  their  families 
decently. 

But.  In  addition  to  the  meager  pay.  there 
are  many  reasona  for  the  lemon  pidcera' 
dlacontent.  They  live  with  their  families  In 
tiny,  squalid,  primeval  shacks  which  have 
no  more  conveniences,  for  the  most  part, 
than  the  log  cabins  of  the  pioneers  and 
which  are  not  half  so  solidly  built  as  were 
those  structures  in  the  woods  a  century 
and  more  ago. 

And  these  dilapidated  shacks  are  company - 
owned.  However,  tumbledown  and  imhealth- 
ful  and  demoralizing  these  hovels  may  be, 
the  companies  insist  upon  their  rent — and 
they  collect  It  by  deducting  It  from  the 
worker's  wages.  In  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  housing  provided,  the  rents  are  extor- 
tionate. 

Another  racket  conducted  by  the  lemon 
grove  operators  is  the  company  store.  By  this 
time  almost  everyone  understands  how  this 
pernicious  system  works.  The  worker  Is 
compelled  to  make  his  purchases  in  the 
compcmy-owned  store;  that's  a  condition  for 
retaining  his  Job.  The  merchandise  In  the 
company  store  Is  shoddy  and  criminally  over- 
priced. When  a  purchase  Is  made  the  clerk 
enters  a  notation  In  his  book.  When  pay 
day  rolls  around,  the  debts  to  the  store  are 
deducted. 

After  the  rent  and  company  store  and 
Other  deductions  are  all  made.  It's  a  rare 
lemon  picker  who  has  more  than  a  very  few 
dollars  to  show  for  his  work.  There  is  the 
case  of  one  man  who  was  paid  only  18  cents 
for  a  weeks'  work.  This  lemon  picker  wsis 
employed  by  the  benevolent  Saticoy  Lemon 
Association  of  Ventiu-a  County. 

His  earnings  were  $11.50,  but  after  deduc- 
tions he  was  left  with  only  a  dime,  a  nickel, 
and  three  pennies — fine  pay  Indeed. 

One  day  late  in  January  some  1,500  of  these 
twentieth  century  slaves  decided  to  rebel,  de- 
cided to  try  to  get  rid  of  their  shackles,  de- 
cided to  attempt  to  Improve  their  conditions. 
These  flfteen-h\indred-odd  Ventura  County 
lemon  pickers  went  out  on  strike.  It  was  a 
peaceful  strike.  No  sit-down;  no  slow-down: 
BO  violence.  The  workers  merely  ceased 
picking  lemons,  donned  picket  signs,  and 
conunenced  to  parade,  in  orderly  fashion,  to 
advertise  that  a  strike  was  In  progress. 

The  strikers'  ranks  were  swelled  promptly: 
a  week  after  the  walk-out  began  the  strikers 
numbered  4.500.  February  went  by.  March 
went  by — and  still  the  strike  continued. 
April  came  and  April  went  and  now.  today.  In 
liay.  the  pickets  still  march.  Their  ranks 
remain  tmbroken.  their  morale  continues 
high. 

How  did  the  strike  come  about? 

Sick  of  the  oppressive  and  degrading  condi- 
tions, the  lemon  pickers  banded  together,  as 
other  workers  had  done  before.  Then  they 
called  upon  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
to  send  someone  Into  their  pitiful  world  to 
help  them. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  re- 
sponded and  scon  the  Agricultural  and  Citrus 
Workers'  Union.  Local  22342.  was  established. 
But  the  A.  F.  of  L.  organizers  did  not  want  a 
strike  If  It  could  possibly  be  avoided.  They 
strove  to  carry  out  the  Federation's  policy  of 
winning  benefits  for  workers  through  peaceful 
negotiations,  rather  than  through  strike  ac- 
tion. They  had  no  desire  to  see  thousands  of 
Impoverished  workers  on  strike  if  there  was 
any  way  of  escaping  it.  But  there  was  no 
way. 

The  lemon  pickers  wanted  recognition  of 
their  union.  They  asked  the  right  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  They  sought  a  little  better 
pay.    That  was  all. 

And  the  employers  flatly  refused  even  to 
di9c\is8  the  situation  with  the  workers'  chosen 
representatives.  The  lemon  magnates  said 
that  any  of  their  workers  who  wanted  to  see 


them,  aa  Individuals,  could  do  so — If  they 
came  in  meekly,  with  their  hats  In  their 
hanOs. 

"But  we  wont  talk  to  any  unions,"  bellowed 
the  tycoons.  "We  won't  stand  for  any  unions 
aroimd  here.  Unionism  In  Ventura  Cotmty 
Is  out." 

Innumerable  attempts  were  made  by  the 
union  to  find  responsible  parties  to  whom 
they  could  talk  and  with  whom  they  could 
negotiate  a  settlement  of  the  issues  in  dispute. 
But  the  growers  were  adamant  in  their  re- 
fusal to  meet  with  tmion  spokesmen.  The 
strike,  rendered  tmavoidable  by  the  growers' 
attitude,  began. 

The  first  persons  speaking,  or  claiming  to 
speak,  for  the  growers  were  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  notorious  antilabor  California 
organization  mlsleadlngly  named  the  Asso- 
ciated Farmers.  These  gentlemen  qiUckly 
dropped  out  of  the  picture. 

Then  Charles  Collins  Teague.  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  growers. 

"We  cannot  and  must  not  accede  to  the 
tinlon's  demands."  said  he.  "It  would  be  bet- 
ter for  us  to  let  the  fruit  now  on  the  trees 
drop  to  the  ground  than  to  grant  their  de- 
mands." 

So  the  strike  went  on  and  the  lemons 
began  to  rot. 

The  employers  tried  to  recruit  strikebreak- 
ers. Obedient  servants  of  the  omnipotent 
operators,  the  authorities  of  Ventura  Jimior 
College  sanctioned  a  call  for  students  to  work 
as  scabs.  But  this  contemptible  act  failed 
to  accomplish  what  It  was  intended  to  ac- 
complish. 

Then  E.  T.  PitzGerald  and  L.  N.  Slsley,  con- 
ciliators of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  proposed  arbitration  of  the  dispute  by 
a  committee  of  three — one  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  one  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  one  by  Governor  Olson 
of  California.  The  plan  called  for  the  strik- 
ers to  return  to  their  Jobs  while  arbitration 
went  on.  The  imlon  accepted  the  plan,  but 
the  secretary  of  the  growers'  committee  tartly 
Informed  the  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  there  was  nothing  what- 
ever to  discuss,  nothing  whatever  to  arbi- 
trate. 

Although  this  seemed  to  make  the  attitude 
of  the  employers  quite  clear,  the  union  soon 
afterward  addressed  a  letter  to  the  secretary 
of  the  growers'  committee.  In  this  letter  the 
union  pointed  out  that  it  had  been  desig- 
nated by  the  pickers  as  their  collective  bar- 
gaining representative  and  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  call  off  the  strike  if  only  the  em- 
ployers would  recognize  the  principle  of  col- 
lective bargaining.  The  union  did  not  then 
ask — nor  has  it  ever  asked — for  a  closed  shop. 
But  it  did  courteously  suggest  that  a  com- 
mittee could  be  established  to  consider  the 
Industry's  ability  to  pay  Its  workers  better. 

No  reply  to  this  letter  was  ever  received. 
And  the  strike  continued. 

The  growers  brought  In  some  starving  Okies 
to  act  as  strikebreakers.  Lacking  skill  at  the 
work,  the  Okies  caused  extensive  damage. 
And  soon  even  the  Okies  showed  their  strong 
dissatisfaction  with  the  pitiful  wages  paid 
them. 

Striving  to  break  the  strikers'  spirit,  the 
employers  first  had  the  lights  and  gas  shut 
off  In  the  workers'  miserable  little  homes. 
This  action  was  particularly  callous  because 
there  were  yoimg  children  In  almost  every 
striker's  family. 

Next  the  labor-hating  employers  proceeded 
to  have  the  striking  workers  evicted  from 
their  shacks.  The  hardships  resulting  from 
eviction  were  counted  upon  to  break  the 
strike  at  last.  But  again  the  employers  were 
disappointed. 

Now  in  Its  fourth  month,  the  strike  Is  going 
stronger  than  ^ver.  The  western  headquarters 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 


American  Labor  Citizen,  official  A.  P.  of  L. 

newspaper  published  In  San  Francisco,  have 
done  a  magnificent  Job  of  mustering  the  sup- 
port of  California  labor  and  the  public  at 
large  for  the  strikers'  cause.  Organizer  Meyer 
L.  Lewis,  in  charge  of  the  western  headquar- 
ters, has  seen  to  It  that  the  help  given  the 
strikers  was  material  as  well  as  moral. 

Because  the  employers'  high-handed  refusal 
to  sit  down  around  the  table  with  the  work- 
ers' chosen  representatives  mocks  the  senti- 
ments of  the  American  people  and  because 
their  anachronistic  policy  has  cost  each  of 
them  a  fortune,  organized  labor  is  confident 
that  victory  will  soon  be  had  by  the  striking 
lemon  pickers — a  victory  well  merited. 

But  even  if  they  stood  entirely  alone — which 
happily  they  do  not — these  workers  could  not 
be  defeated.  That  was  the  conclusion  I 
reached  after  visiting  Ventura  County.  I  saw 
conditions  that  were  barbarous  and  shocking. 
But  what  Impressed  me  most  was  the  indom- 
itable courage  of  these  workers  in  the  face  of 
extreme  adversity,  their  grim  determination  to 
carry  their  strike  to  a  successful  termination 
despite  all  hardships. 

Men  and  women  like  these  spirited  lemon 
workers  deserve  to  win  because  they  are  so 
clearly  in  the  right.  And,  In  my  opinion,  win 
they  will — and  soon. 

The  outspoken  support  of  Americans  every- 
where who  believe  in  simple  Justice  can  do 
much  to  speed  the  lemon  pickers'  day  of 
victory. 


How    the    Tknken    Roller    Bearing    Co. 
Solved  the  Week-end  Black-out 
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ARTICLE  PROM  THE  CANTON  (OHIO) 
REPOSITORY 


Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  insert  the  following  news  item 
published  in  the  Canton  Repository,  of 
Canton,  Ohio,  my  home  city,  setting  forth 
the  accomplishment  of  the  Timken  Roller 
Bearing  Co.,  the  largest  Industry  in  the 
city,  in  setting  up  a  168-hour  workweek. 
and  thus  keeping  its  equipment  working 
on  defense  material  every  hour  of  the 
week. 

Annoimcement  from  Washington  that  Sid- 
ney Hillman,  associate  director  of  the  Office 
of  Production  Management,  is  perfecting  a 
plan  for  a  4-shlft,  160-hour  production  week 
for  vital  defense  industries,  focused  atten- 
tion today  on  a  schedule  that  has  been  in 
operation  since  Augtist  1939  at  the  plant  of 
the  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co. 

Terming  it  the  "week-end  black-out  sched- 
ule," officials  of  the  Timken  Co.  21  months 
ago  inaugurated  a  system  enabling  the  com- 
pany to  keep  its  equipment  rimning  not  160 
but  168  hours  (24  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week) . 

The  Timken  schedule  betters  the  one  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Hillman  by  8  hours  a  week. 
This  was  accomplished  by  an  ingenious 
scheduling  arrangement  of  shifts  and  crews 
whereby  each  crew  works  5  extra  8-hour  shifts 
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over  each  period  of  20  weeks  for  which  over- 
time Is  paid.  It  is  through  these  5  extra 
shifts  that  the  Timken  schedule  reaches  the 
additional  8  hours  each  week. 

The  arrangement  of  shifts  has  been  so  care- 
fully worked  cut  that  every  man  works  5  days 
In  a  row  and  then  is  off  at  least  48  hours,  after 
which  he  changes  shifts.  Over  each  period  of 
ao  weeks  each  man  has  5  Sundays  off.  The 
shift  schedule  runs  20  weeks  and  then  re- 
peats without  change. 

The  Hillman  plan,  announced  from  Wash- 
ington by  United  Press,  would  leave  ma- 
chines In  vital  defense  Industries  idle  only 
8  hours  a  week,  from  7  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  Sun- 
days. This  time,  Hillman  said,  could  be 
utilized  for  repairs  and  other  essential  main- 
tenance work. 

In  his  efforts  to  get  general  approval  of  the 
plan,  Mr.  Fi"")*"  has  asked  the  cooperation 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 


Msgr.  John  A.  Ryan,  a  Great  Man  and  a 
Great  American 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  TIDINGS  BY  REV.  R.  A. 
McGOWAN 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  consider  It  an  honor  to  have 
printed  with  my  remarks  the  following 
article  by  Father  R.  A.  McGowan  regard- 
ing one  of  the  most  truly  important  books 
of  recent  years,  the  Autobiography  of 
Msgr.  John  A.  Ryan: 

THX    TAKDSnCK — MSCH.    JOHN    A.    RTAK'S    AUTO- 
BIOCaAPBT  CALLED  SOCIAL  DOCTRINE  IN  ACTION 

(By  Rev.  R.  A.  McGowan) 
Monsignor  Ryan's  autobiography,  issued  by 
Harper's  under  the  title,  "Social  Doctrine  in 
Action,"  is  a  book  that  demanded  to  be 
written  and  that  demands  being  read.  The 
title  describes  the  book  accurately.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  body  of  the  church's  doctrine,  a 
body  of  social  doctrine,  a  body  of  doctrine 
on  the  relations  of  people  In  their  social  and 
economic  life.  And  it  Is  the  story  of  that 
doctrine  in  action— in  the  varied  and  power- 
ful activities  of  the  daring  pioneer  of  Catho- 
lic social  teaching  in  the  United  States  liv- 
ing during  a  fateful  generation. 

Fortunately  the  bcnjk  turns  out  to  be  still 
more  than  an  account  of  an  interesting  life. 
It  is  a  history  cf  ideas,  or  something  of  their 
origins,  and  of  the  many  applications  of 
these  ideas  to  current  and  shifting  facts  In 
a  busy  life.  The  book  Is  well  printed  and 
there  Is  an  ample  index  io  let  you  go  back 
over  it  easily  and  pick  out  the  many  pcu-ts 
you  want  to  read  a(;ain  and  to  consult  as 
matters  come  up  for  your  decision. 

As  you  read,  several  impressions  grow  on 
you  with  mounting  effect  from  chapter  to 
chapter.  Here  Is  a  flrst-class  mind  thor- 
oughly at  home  In  American  life  and  hav- 
ing at  instant  command  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  human  rights  and  human  duties. 
Here  is  a  warm-hearted  man  who  hates  in- 
justices, both  because  It  hurts  people  and 
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because  It  offends  the  order  of  human  rela- 
tions which  God  decrees.  And  here  Is  a  hum- 
ble, completely  honest,  and  a  tireless  worker. 
The  combination  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
providential  blessing  to  Catholic  life  in  the 
United  States  and  to  the  United  States  as 
a  whole.  Students  will  be  writing  Ph.  D. 
theses  on  this  or  that  phase  of  his  work, 
and  scholars  will  continue  to  study  him  and 
quote  him  and  annotate  his  works. 

But  you  shouldn't  read  the  book  only  to 
get  acquainted  with  Dr.  Ryan,  if  perhaps  you 
are  not  yet  numbered  among  his  many 
friends.  You  should  read  it  to  learn  how, 
or  learn  how  better,  to  think  and  act  in  the 
tragic  time  in  which  we  live,  through  know- 
ing how  he  has  thought  and  acted.  The 
book  is  a  short  course  in  how  Catholic 
social  teaching  can  be  your  guide. 

For  example.  4  years  ago  last  October  Mon- 
signor Ryan  started  the  formal  study  which 
35  years  ago  this  month  resulted  in  his  epoch- 
making  book  advocating  a  Uving  wage  by  law, 
and  3  years  ago  this  jrear  he  wrote  a  Minne- 
sota bill  for  a  minimum  wage  for  women.  He 
has  been  pioneering  all  along  and  he  Is  still 
pioneering.  Many  things  which  he  has  urged 
he  has  seen  adopted.  Many  other  things 
which  he  has  wanted  have  not  yet  come  true. 

The  story  of  the  things  accomplished,  of  the 
things  to  be  Improved  upon  and  of  the  things 
yet  to  be  achieved— for  example,  wide  pur- 
chasing power  to  end  unemplo3rmeni,  the 
democratic  organization  of  the  industries  and 
professions  to  make  economic  life  right,  work- 
ers* management,  profits  and  ownership  shar- 
ing, and  world  organization  for  Justice  and 
peace — will  help  you  think  straight  and  act 
boldly  now.    It  is  really  a  great  book. 


The  Power  to  Qip  the  Coin 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  opposed  to  continuing  the  power  of 
the  administration  to  clip  the  coin. 

Mr.  Morgenthau,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  is  asking  that  the  political 
power  to  clip  the  coin  and  produce  in- 
flation be  continued  beyond  the  present 
expiration  date  in  June.  He  wants  to 
continue  in  operation  this  power  to  de- 
preciate the  value  of  our  currency  and 
Government  bonds.  This  power  now 
makes  it  possible  to  destroy  the  value  of 
our  currency  and  bonds  in  the  amoimt  of 
no  less  than  eight  or  nine  billion  dollars. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  request 
should  be  made  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  whole  country  Is  becoming  ap- 
prehensive of  the  dangers  of  inflation, 
when  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  see 
these  dangers  and  are  asking  for  legisla- 
tion to  cope  with  them,  and  when  the 
administration  Itself  openly  recognizes 
the  dangers  of  inflation  and  is  trying  to 
head  them  off  by  instituting  the  most 
drastic  and  far-reaching  measures  ever 
adopted  In  this  country,  some  of  which 
are: 


First.  A  tax  bill  to  Increase  our  annual 
taxes  three  and  a  half  billion  dollars,  the 
largest  increase  in  our  history. 

Second.  A  price  control  agency  with 
totalitarian  powers  to  be  found  only  in 
dictator  nations,  and  to  avert  inflation 
the  administration  has  also  inaugurated 
a  program  to  raise  a  huge  amount  of 
money  by  selling  bonds  directly  to  the 
public. 

At  this  very  time,  perhaps  more  than 
ever  before,  supreme  confidence  is  needed 
in  money  and  Government  bonds.  Yei 
here  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
asking  Congress  to  extend  this  most  dan- 
gerous power  to  further  clip  the  coin  and 
destroy  the  future  value  of  our  currency 
and  Government  securities. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  does  not  give  one 
single  valid  reason  why  this  power  should 
be  continued.  He  says  it  should  be  ex- 
tended since  it  has  not  been  used  for  5 
years,  and  since  there  Is — 
no  present  Intent  whatsoever  to  devalue  the 
gold  content  of  the  dollar. 

Certainly  such  arguments  give  no  assur- 
ance whatever  of  the  future  value  of  Gov- 
ernment securities,  instead  they  cannot 
help  but  produce  doubt  as  to  the  future 
intent  to  use  this  power. 

This  power  to  clip  the  coin  has  already 
been  used  and  more  than  $600,000,000  of 
the  clippings  were  used  to  pay  off  Govern- 
ment bonds. 

The  important  question  is  not  v/hether 
there  is  any  "present  intent."  or  for  that 
matter  any  future  intent  to  use  it  fur- 
ther. It  is  enough  to  ask,  is  there  a 
future  possibility  that  this  power  may  be 
used,  which,  if  it  were,  it  would  destroy 
the  value  of  Government  securities.  Why 
do  they  want  this  power  if  they  do  not 
think  they  might  possibly  wish  at  some 
future  time  to  use  it? 

In  my  opinion,  not  only  is  there  a 
future  possibility  it  might  be  used,  but  a 
strong  likelihood  It  will  be. 

Consider  the  experience  of  some  of  the 
nations  whose  political  authorities  have 
had  the  power  to  clip  their  coin  ("devalu- 
ation" is  a  term  used  to  deceive  the  people 
and  to  hide  from  them  what  is  really 
being  done. 

In  Italy  there  is  this  power.  At  a  single 
stroke.  In  one  instance,  her  politicians 
clipped  3.5  billion  off  the  lira  (Italian 
money)  and  thereby  destroyed  that  much 
value  cf  currency  and  Government  se- 
curities. 

The  Russian  dictator  has  the  power  to 
clip  the  coin.  In  one  instance  he  clipped 
more  than  $9,000,000,000  off  the  ruble 
(Russian  money) ,  and  thereby  destroyed 
that  much  value  of  the  currency  and 
Government  securities. 

The  political  authority  of  Prance  had 
the  power  to  clip  the  franc  (French 
money) .  Hiree  times  it  used  this  power. 
During  the  WorW  War  the  franc  was 
worth  nearly  20  cents.  By  1938  the 
French  politicians  had  it  clipped  down  to 
where  it  was  worth  less  than  3  cents. 
That  meant  a  bond  which  was  worth 
about  $20  during  the  World  War  was 
worth,  in  1938,  about  $3.  The  peasants 
of  Prance  who  had  given  freely  of  their 
savings  for  Government  bonds  lost  by 
these  clippings  about  $17  on  every  $20 
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worth  of  bonds  they  purchased.  The 
United  States  Government  authorities 
condoned  and  actually  promoted  the 
French  clipping  of  the  coin  in  1938.  See 
Washington  Evening  Star,  May  5.  1938, 
and  Washington  Herald,  May  5,  1938. 

Is  it  right  that  the  American  middle  and 
working  classes  should  be  subjected  to 
even  the  possibility  of  such  treatment? 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Morgenthau 
In  his  request  for  the  continuation  of  the 
power  to  clip  the  coin  does  not  mention  a 
single  accomplishment  that  has  been 
achieved  by  this  power  thus  far.  Of 
course  not,  because  there  has  been  none. 
It  failed  to  achieve  a  single  objective  for 
which  it  was  ostensibly  created  in  the  first 
place.  Up  to  now  it  has  had  but  one 
effect:  it  has  operated  powerfully  to 
undermine  and  destroy  confidence  in  the 
future  value  of  the  dollar.  It  is  one  of  the 
main  monetary  debauchments  that  has 
destroyed  long-term  investments  and  the 
free-enterprise  process.  This  power 
alone,  to  clip  the  coin,  has  been  the  cause 
of  keeping  millions  unemployed.  It  is  one 
of  the  main  underlying  causes  that  is 
speedily  driving  our  Nation  into  totali- 
tarianism. 

There  is  not  a  single  reason  why  this 
power  should  not  be  abolished.  There 
are  innumerable  good  reasons  why  it 
should  be  abolished. 

It  is  most  desirable  and  important  that 
whatever  amount  of  funds  is  to  be  raised 
by  borrowing  should  be  obtained  by  sell- 
ing bonds  directly  to  the  public.  The 
present  scheme  of  the  Treasury  in  raising 
funds  by  simply  depositing  Government 
securities  in  the  banking  system  and  then 
checking  against  its  own  paper  to  pay  its 
^^bUJs  is  a  vicious  inflation-producing 
pro<jess.__ 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  protect  the 
purchasers  of  these  bonds  by  providing 
every  possible  safeguard  against  their 
future  depreciation. 


Taxes  for  Defense  on  Loxnries  or 
Necessities 
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Mr.  HARRIS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, what  is  a  luxury?  That  is  a  question 
that  must  be  answered  by  Congress  in  its 
search  for  things  to  tax  for  the  $3,500.- 
000,000  of  new  revenue  annually  needed 
for  national  defense. 

Proceeding  on  the  theory  that  wealth 
In^the  form  of  luxuries  can  be  taxed  with 
least  injury  to  the  public  and  with  least 
damage  to  the  Nation's  economic  bal- 
ance, efforts  are  being  made  to  weigh 


carefully  the  types  of  wealth  that  can  be 
subjected  to  taxation  with  most  facility. 

There  are  three  general  types  of  basic 
wealth  in  the  United  States,  namely,  first, 
land  and  its  improvements;  second,  pro- 
ductive wealth,  as  cattle,  machinery,  mo- 
tor-trucks; and  third,  consiunptive 
wealth,  as  metal  stocks,  food  supplies, 
and  personal  effects. 

Real-estate  taxes,  which  are  levies  on 
land  v/ealth,  by  tradition  and  custom  be- 
long chiefly  to  the  local  units  of  govern- 
ment. The  Federal  Government  has 
never  levied  a  tax  on  real  estate  despite 
the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  chief  forms 
of  wealth  in  the  Nation.  At  one  time  the 
States  derived  their  principal  revenue  by 
sharing  in  levies  on  real  estate,  but  most 
of  the  States  have  relinquished  their  stake 
in  such  taxation,  leaving  real-estate 
levies  to  the  local  communities. 

The  luxury  theory  of  taxation  is  not 
applied  to  real  estate.  A  gdf  course,  or 
an  amusement  park,  is  not  taxed  at  a 
higher  rate  than  are  neighbDring  homes. 
Nor  are  luxury  taxes  ordinarily  applied 
to  productive  wealth.  A  farmer  with 
1.000  head  of  cattle  does  not  pay  a  higher 
rate  than  does  a  neighbor  with  only  50 
head  on  the  theory  that  a  large  wealth 
of  cattle  places  the  owner  in  the  luxury 
class. 

Luxury  taxes  are  directed  at  the  third 
type,  consumptive  wealth.  For  purposes 
of  taxation,  consumption  goods  generally 
are  divided  into  two  groups — First,  neces- 
sities; and  second  luxuries.  The  staple  ar- 
ticles of  food,  as  bread,  butter,  and  milk, 
are  classified  as  necessities,  and  probably 
will  not  be  taxed  to  any  great  extent  by 
Congress.  Some  of  the  finer  types  of 
foods,  however,  were  taxed  as  luxuries  in 
the  United  States  during  the  last  war. 
Ordinarily,  clothing  ts  a  necessity,  but  an 
expensive  fur  coat  is  regarded  as  a  lux- 
ury. Some  goods  are  considered  as 
wholly  luxuries,  as  perfumes,  liquors,  to- 
bacco, and  so  forth. 

Last  year  Congress  increased  the  Fed- 
eral tax  on  gasoline  by  50  percent  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  national  defence.  Despite 
the  enormous  Increase,  there  are  pro- 
posals for  further  increases  in  the  rate. 
Such  proposals  are  perhaps  made  be- 
cause of  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
true  economic  function  of  motor  fuel. 

Motor  fuel  definitely  is  not  in  the  same 
category  with  tobacco,  liquor,  perfumes, 
expensive  furs,  and  other  luxuries.  Ap- 
proximately 25  percent  of  all  gasoline 
consumed  in  the  United  States  is  used  by 
trucks  in  transporting  goods  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer.  Of  the  motor  fuel 
used  In  passenger  cars,  more  than  half  is 
used  in  connection  with  earning  a  liveli- 
hood, according  to  the  United  States 
Public  Roads  Administration.  Thus 
two-thirds  of  all  the  gasoline  consumed 
in  the  United  States  is  in  connection  with 
people  earning  a  livelihood.  The  use  of 
passenger  cars  in  bringing  men  and  jobs 
together  has  increased  enormously  by 
the  national-defense  program.  Millions 
of  persons  engaged  in  national-defense 
work  get  to  and  from  their  jobs  by  motor 
vehicle. 


Most  of  the  gasoline  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  therefore,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered even  in  the  most  remote  sense  as 
a  product  to  be  subject  to  luxury  taxa- 
tion. Motor  fuel  used  in  going  to  churca, 
in  transporting  children  to  school,  or  giv- 
ing the  family  a  few  hours'  recreation, 
contribute."  much  in  elevating  social 
values  in  the  Nation.  Inexpensive  gaso- 
line is  the  greatest  leveler  of  class  in  all 
history.  In  the  horse-and-buggy  days 
only  the  well-to-do  owned  horses  and 
buggies.  Today,  more  than  half  of  the 
car-owning  families  in  the  United  States 
operate  inexpensive  used  cars  on  incomes 
averaging  less  than  $30  a  week. 

Clearly  motor  fuel  is  not  a  luxury  in 
the  United  States.  Only  a  relatively 
small  part  of  the  gasoline  consumed  in 
the  United  States  is  used  for  recreational 
purposes  by  families  with  incomes  of 
more  than  $30  a  week.  If  the  wealth  of 
such  persons  is  to  be  taxed,  such  would 
be  accomplished  more  effectively  by  other 
forms  of  taxation.  Gasoline  is  not  a 
suitable  base  for  such  taxation,  for  it 
definitely  is  not  a  luxury. 

GASOLINE    INDISPENSABLE   TO   NATIONAL   DEFENSE 

Finally  any  increase  in  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax  would  burden  directly  the 
workers  who  now  are  engaged  actively  in 
defense  work.  The  workers  employed 
in  construction  of  Army  barracks  and 
other  such  facilities,  for  example,  usually 
cannot  live  on  the  premises,  so  they  must 
drive  back  and  forth  to  their  work.  Then, 
too,  because  of  the  unusual  volume  of 
work  involved,  workers  on  such  projects 
oftentimes  have  been  attracted  from 
othv-r  parts,  and  they  depend  upon  their 
cars  to  go  home  for  the  week  end  to  visit 
their  wives  and  their  families.  Similar 
considerations  apply  to  workers  in  muni- 
tions plants. 

On  such  defense  projects,  it  is  shown 
in  studies  by  the  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers Association,  between  70  percent 
and  80  percent  of  the  woikers  depend 
upon  their  own  automobiles  or  those  of 
fellow  workers  in  traveling  to  and  from 
their  work.  The  significance  of  the  au- 
tomobile as  a  means  of  transportation 
for  such  workers  is  emphasized  even  fur- 
ther when  it  is  appreciated  that  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  communities  in  this 
country  with  a  population  of  more  than 
2.500  possess  no  system  of  mass  trans- 
portation whatever,  that  is,  trolley  or  bus 
lines. 

Gasoline  consumed  in  motor  trucking 
also  is  of  vital  importance  co  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  defense  program.  This 
factor  is  especially  significant  in  some 
States  because  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  communities  are  not  served  by  the 
railroads.  Hence  their  residents  must 
depend  wholly  upon  truck  transporta- 
tion for  their  contact  with  the  outside 
world.  This  point  is  most  important  in 
consideration  of  the  possible  effect  of  an 
increased  Federal  gasoline  tax  on  the 
defense  effort  because  of  the  desire  to 
disperse  plants  engaged  in  defense  con- 
tracts away  from  railroad  terminals  and 
other  similar  centers  of  communication 
for  strategic  military  purposes. 
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RESOLUTION  OP  BOARD  OP  SUPERVISORS, 
WAUPACA  COUNTY,  WIS. 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Waupaca  County, 
Wis.,  have  sent  me  their  Resolution  No. 
8,  in  which  they  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they,  as  a  body,  are  opposed  to  meas- 
ures leading  this  country  into  war  and, 
furthermore,  are  opposed  to  excessive 
nondefense  expenditures  which  are  need- 
lessly increasing  our  national  debt. 

If  millions  upon  ciillions  of  dollars  of 
the  Federal  funds  appropriated  annually 
were  allocated  back  to  the  States  and 
counties,  they  would  be  more  efficiently 
administered  and  large  sums  of  money 
could  be  saved  by  these  county  boards, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  our  Repub- 
lic. If  the  will  of  the  people  Is  the  law 
of  the  land,  we  should  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  voices  of  the  people  themselves. 
The  letter  of  transmittal  and  resolution 
is  as  follows: 

Waupaca  County  Clerk, 

Waupaca.  Wis..  May  8.  1941. 
Mr.  Reid  p.  Murkat. 

Room  423.  House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  Enclosed  you  wUl  find  a  copy  of 
Resolution  No.  8  which  was  passed  by  the 
Waupaca  County  boartl  on  May  7.  1941. 
Very  truly  youitj. 

L.  J.  STTacEB.  County  Clerk. 


persons,  hereby  protests  against  the  tre- 
mendous expenditure  and  exorbitant  debt 
Increases  by  the  national  administration  and 
also  protests  against  Involvement  In  any  war 
which  will  take  our  young  men  to  a  foreign 
land  to  fight,  bleed,  and  die;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolx>ed,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Congressman  Reld  P.  Murray,  Sen- 
ator Robert  M.  La  FoUette,  Jr.,  Senator 
Alexander  Wiley,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  so  that 
our  protests  may  be  made  known  to  them. 

Dated  at  Waupaca,  Wis..  May  7,  1941. 

Approved  and  passed  at  the  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  board  on  May  7,  1941. 

State  of  Wisconsin. 

County  of  Waupaca,  ss: 
I.  L.  J.  Stelger,  county  clerk  of  Waupaca, 
certify  that  on  the  7th  day  of  May  1941, 
the  above  Resolution  No.  8  was  passed  by  the 
Waupaca  County  Board,  and  the  above  Is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  the  resolution. 

L.  J.  Stcigeb,  County  Clerk. 


Resolution  No.  8 
To  the  Honorable  County  Board  o/  Super- 
visors: 
Gentlemen:  The  board  of  supervisors  of 
the  County  of  Waupaca,  State  of  Wisconsin, 
representing  a  population  of  over  34.000  per- 
sons, prides  Itself  In  conducting  the  aHairs 
of  Waupaca  County  with  a  balanced  budget 
end  holding  expenditures  under  income,  and 
seriously  objecting  to  expenditures  which 
would  force  Waupaca  County  Into  debt. 

We  likewise  know  that  a  tremendous  large 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  Waupaca  County, 
all  a  peace-loving  peojjle  who  abhor  war  but 
nevertheless  are  loyal  patriotic  citizens  who 
would  fight  to  ti-elr  last  drop  of  blood  for 
the  defense  of  our  beloved  country. 

We  believe  In  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, with  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness:  and  | 

Whereas  oxir  national  administration  ap- 
parently has  little  regard  for  excessive  ex- 
penditures of  Increased  national  debts  by 
spending  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars, 
and  by  Increasing  th<!  national  debt  of  bil- 
lions more,  which.  If  continued,  wlU  surely 
mean  disaster;  and 

Whereas  acts  now  taking  place  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  ippeiu  to  be  leading  our 
country  Into  a  war  which  would  take  our 
young  men  to  foreign  lands  to  fight,  bleed, 
and  die:  Now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  thi;  board  of  supervisors 
of  the  county  of  Waupaca,  State  of  Wis- 
consin, representing  a  population  of  34.576 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ROXBURY   (N.  Y.) 
TIMES 


18  an  all-Important  need  to  work  out  solu- 
tions for  any  problems  that  arise  without 
recourse  to  strikes  that  cripple  our  aU-out 
effort  for  national  defense. 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Roxbury 
(N.  Y.)  Times  of  May  10.  1941: 

[From  the  Roxbury  (N.  Y.)  Times,  May  10, 
1941] 

STRIKE — WHILE    THE    IRON    18    COLD? 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  talk  about  whether 
or  not  strikes  were  causing  much  havoc 
In  the  defense  program,  but  until  recently 
we  haven't  had  very  much  In  the  way  of 
calm  and  authoritative  figures.  Now.  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  has 
issued  some  statistics  on  defense  and  other 
strikes  that  should  sweep  a  number  of  un- 
supported declarations  Into  the  discard. 

The  N.  A.  M.  study  shows  that  total  nvun- 
ber  of  man -days  lost  from  strikes  In  the  first 
3  months  of  this  year  were  more  that  three 
times  as  great  as  for  the  same  period  in 
1940.  In  all,  3,022,918  man-days  were  lest  in 
January,  February,  and  March  of  this  year; 
and  of  this  total.  1,578,000  man-days  were 
directly  In  defense  Industries. 

The  time  lost  In  those  Industries  would 
have  been  enough  to  equip  about  1,402.480 
American  soldiers  with  the  latest  Garand 
rifles,  or  to  provide  more  than  5,000,000,000 
rounds  of  ammunition  for  those  rifles.  Seen 
In  those  terms — or  In  any  others — the  harm 
done  can  hardly  be  minimized. 

The  great  danger  lies  In  the  attitude  of 
some  who  continue  to  claim.  In  the  face 
of  the  evidence,  that  the  nvunber  or  result 
of  strikes  in  defense  Is  really  not  very  Im- 
portant. The  figures  knock  that  compla- 
cency galley-west. 

Defense  Is  either  vital  or  It  Isnt.  The 
American  people  think  that  It  Is.  and  will 
be  paying  billions  in  taxes  to  support  their 
belief.     In   the  light  of  that  stand,  there 
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Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  again  to  talk  on  what  I  think  is  the 
greatest  danger  to  our  defense  program, 
that  is,  the  number  of  strikes  that  are 
now  in  process,  or  contemplated,  that 
affect  this  program. 

Listed  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post, 
and  this  morning's  Post,  there  are  strikes 
In  11  shipyards  working  on  $500,000,000 
worth  of  Navy  contracts.   This  is  an  out- 
lawed strike;  an  $11,000,000  order  in  the 
bag-loading  plant  at  Pulaski,  Va..  affect- 
ing the  $44,000,000  Hercules  powder  plant 
near  Radford,  Va.;  $30,000,000  of  work 
at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard;  $9,000,000  in 
New  Mexico.    These   are    the   amounts 
given.   In  addition  to  this.  6,000  workers 
were  to  strike  in  the  Chrysler  Corporation 
in  Detroit;  a  strike  is  threatened  in  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  freight  handlers,  express  and  sta- 
tion   employees,   and    four    midwestern 
railroads;   160,000  workers    in    General 
Motors     are     contemplating     striking; 
C.  I.  O.  strike  in  the  United  Engineering 
&   Foimdry    Co.,   at   Vandergrift,    Pa.; 
thousands  of  workers  were  ordered  on 
strike  in  60  California  canneries.    This 
Is  the  peak  of  the  season.    A  proposed 
strike  at  the  Murphy  Body  Corporation. 
There,  no  doubt,  are  many  others  that 
are  not  listed  here,  but  when  one  stops  to 
contemplate  the  ramifications  of  these 
strikes,  he  knows  that  at  least  $594,000,060 
of  our  war  orders  will  be  affected,  as  out- 
lined above,  with   a   possibility  of  the 
strikes    affecting    some    $5,000,000,000. 
when  consideration  is  given  to  all  of  the 
ramifications  affected. 

These  strikes,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
are  carried  on  by  destructive  labor  lead- 
ers, who  have  not  the  interest  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  their  workers  at  heart,  nor  the 
interest  of  the  country  at  heart,  but  who 
are  motivated  purely  by  hopes  of  selfish 
gain  regardless  of  whether  they  destroy 
their  country  or  not.  In  some  instances 
these  strikes  are  outlawed.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  statements  of  WUliam  Green, 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  In 
speaking  of  the  strike  at  the  shipyards  in 
San  Francisco.  In  all  fairness,  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Green  should  be  commended  for 
his  attitude  and  his  statement  that  there 
should  be  no  strikes  in  his  unions,  and 
wherever  they  do  occur  in  his  union  they 
are  outlawed  and  beyond  his  control. 

Contrast  this  constructive  attitude  with 
the  destructive  attitude  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
The  C.  I.  O.  leader  is  highly  trained  by 
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Communists  and  subversive  interests  to 
hit  the  strategic  places  where  they  may 
do  the  most  damage,  and  therefore  make 
the  greatest  threat  to  our  defense  pro- 
gram. As  proof  of  this,  they  pick  the 
shipyards,  the  powder  plants,  and  have 
even  not  overlooked  going  away  out  on 
the  desert  in  California  and  Nevada  and 
striking  at  the  borax  works,  which  cer- 
tainly produces  strategic  products  that 
affect  many  industries.  These  commu- 
mstically  trained  traitors  and  expert  sa- 
boteurs certainly  know  where  to  strike  an 
industry  so  that  many  others  will  be 
either  slowed  down  or  shut  down,  while 
all  of  these  boards.  Cabinet  ofiQcers,  and 
organizations  set  up  to  care  for  these 
things  appear  to  be  spineless  and  lack  the 
intestinal  fortitude  to  really  stand  up  and 
^tand  out  and  represent  the  real  interests 
of  the  great  United  States  of  America. 

It  appears  to  me  that  every  time  a 
showdown  has  come  these  weak  repre- 
sentatives of  United  States  of  America 
have  retreated.  I  say  this  because  I  am 
counting  the  results,  and  it  is  a  reflection 
on  the  weak-kneed,  mealymouthed  policy 
of  the  United  States  Government  repre- 
sentatives who  have  not  had  the  guts  to 
do  the  things  they  ought  to  have  done 
for  our  defense  program.  Where  has 
strong  leadership  gone?  Where  has 
patriotism  gone?  Where  have  real 
honest-to-God  men  gone,  that  this  coun- 
try can  not  obtain  men  in  key  positions 
who  will  put  the  Interest  of  this  country 
above  any  other  interest?  Has  it  come 
to  a  point  where  a  man.  in  order  to 
qualify  for  any  position  in  this  country, 
must  be  Russian-trained;  must  be  Rus- 
sian-born; must  be  a  Russian  revolution- 
ist? It  certainly  appears  so  because  every 
key  position  we  have  is  filled  by  one  of 
these  or  by  one  who,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain, is  "no  longer  a  Communist,"  or  "no 
longer  a  fellow  traveler."  or  "no  longer  a 
subversive  interest."  It  is  admitted  that 
these  people  have  been  these  things,  and 
now  they  are  admitted  into  the  very 
heart  of  our  Government  to  carry  on 
their  propaganda  if  they  so  choose. 

As  further  evidence  of  this,  take  our 
so-called  Secretary  of  Labor.  I  say  so- 
-ralled,  because  Madam  Perkins  has  been 
the  greatest  failure  that  the  country  has 
ever  known,  and  if  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  our  country  needed  leadership  in 
its  Labor  Department  it  is  now.  Every 
person  in  the  United  States  knows  the 
Perkins  communistic,  socialistic  attitude, 
with  her  leaning  to  the  left,  and  I  think 
her  statement  on  strikes  exemplifies  what 
she  is  when  she  says.  "The  right  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  to  strike  is  paramount  to  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  have  a  defense 
program." 

If  God  were  good  to  this  country,  the 
greatest  thing  He  could  do  today  would 
be  to  send  us  some  strong  leaders  who 
had  no  fear  of  anybody  when  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  Government  and 
this  whole  country  were  at  stake.  He 
would  take  away  some  of  these  mealy- 
mouthed  defenders  who  are  always 
friends  of  the  Conununists  and  subversive 
Interests  in  court. 

Why  will  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  stoop  to  even  talk  to 
the  Russian-trained  Walter  P.  Reuther, 


who  the  record  of  this  Congress  shows 
to  have  gone  to  Russia  and  come  home  to 
carry  out  the  Communist  idea  of  govern- 
ment, and  here  and  now  we  find  him  not 
only  dictating  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  as  to  what  they  should  do,  but  we 
find  weak-kneed,  mealymouthed,  hypo- 
critical, socialistic  excuses  of  men  as  Gov- 
ernment representatives  dealing  with 
these  Communists  and  dignifying  them 
in  labor. 

There  is  the  Russian-born,  foreign, 
Russian  revolutionist  Hillman.  There 
are  many  others  who  could  be  named. 

This  is  a  fair  question.  Out  of  the  130,- 
000.000  people  in  the  United  States,  are 
there  not  enough  tried  and  proven 
American  patriots,  whose  loyalty  and  de- 
votion to  their  country  is  unquestioned, 
to  be  placed  in  these  key  positions  and  to 
get  rid  of  every  questionable  character 
in  government?  I  still  think  there  are, 
and  I  further  state  that  if  this  country  is 
going  to  continue  as  an  American  Gov- 
ernment, these  subversive  interests  will 
have  to  be  thrown  out,  and  honest-to- 
God,  proven  and  trusted  Americans 
placed  in  charge  of  our  program. 

I  think  this  whole  plan  of  mediation  on 
labor  has  been  a  tremendous  failure. 
Let  us  look  at  it.  Have  they  settled  any- 
thing? I  say  they  have  not.  Every 
time  these  bandits,  jackals,  highjackers, 
communistic,  revolutionary  labor  leaders 
have  made  a  demand,  what  has  hap- 
pened? The  answer  is  that  the  mealy- 
mouthed,  weak-kneed,  unpatriotic,  cow- 
ardly representation  of  the  United  States 
Government  has  given  in  to  the  traitor- 
ous leaders  who  cut  the  throat  of  this 
Government's  defense  program.  They 
have  been  a  bunch  of  "yes"  itien,  and  in 
every  instance  have  given  in  to  every  de- 
mand. They  then  say,  "Look  what  we 
have  done."  Thank  God,  a  few  of  us 
can  see  what  they  have  actually  done.. 
Their  sentiment  reminds  me  of  a  bandit 
meeting  a  man  on  the  street  and  stick- 
ing a  .45  revolver  into  his  belt  and  saying, 
"Give  me  your  money."  The  victim 
forks  over  his  money.  That  is  the  kind 
of  compromise  that  our  weak-kneed, 
mealymouthed  Government  representa- 
tives have  made  in  their  defense  program. 

That  is  the  kind  of  conduct  that  is 
going  to  destroy  this  Nation  unless  the 
representatives  of  this  Government 
change  their  attitude  and  show  some  in- 
telligent strength  where  strength  ought 
to  be  shown,  or  not  only  this  armament 
program  is  going  down,  but  the  Nation 
itself  is  going  down  with  it.  I  think  this 
matter  has  been  muddled  along  with  long 
enough,  and  with  Cabinet  officials  and 
others,  with  the  consent  of  the  adminis- 
tration, shouting  "War,"  I  think  the  sit- 
uation is  extremely  dangerous. 

I  think  the  first  step  would  be  to  get 
Madam  Perkins  out  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
I  expect  to  lay  on  the  Speaker's  desk  a 
petition  to  the  President  ask.ng  for  her 
retirement.  I  would  appreciate  every 
Member  in  this  House  signing  this  peti- 
tion in  order  that  the  President  may 
really  know  what  the  country  in  general 
thinks  of  this  labor  situation. 

I  think  the  patriotic  youn^'  manhood 
who  have  acquiesced  in  their  service  to 
government  and  who  are  serving  for  $21 
a  month,  should  be  protected,  and  that 


these  ofiBcials  should  bear  in  mind  that 
when  they  cave  in  on  these  unjust  de- 
mands of  labor  racketeers  they  are  not 
only  paying  them  many,  many  times  as 
much  as  our  young  men  receive  for  being 
drafted,  but  they  are  adding  an  addi- 
tional burden  to  these  who  may  be  sur- 
vivors of  this  young  manhood,  in  the 
taxes  they  will  have  to  pay  in  the  future. 
Our  young  manhood  are  not  blind  to  this, 
and  while  they  are  serving  in  training 
camps  they  are  relying  upon  their  offi- 
cials and  Congress  to  protect  them,  and 
I  hope  that  these  ofiBcials  and  Congress 
will  not  violate  what  amounts  to  a  trust 
and  not  give  these  young  men  the  fullest 
protection  by  turning  these  jackals  back. 
If  these  men  can  lay  down  their  lives  to 
fight,  then  ihe  least  that  high  Govern- 
ment officials  can  do  is  to  do  their  duty 
along  their  respective  lines. 

This  Government  has  drafted  these 
men,  who  know  no  hours  and  practically 
no  freedom  of  action,  and  I  say  to  you, 
therefore,  that  if  these  men  accept  that 
in  the  American  spirit  in  which  they 
have,  no  individual  racketeer,  nor  any 
group  of  racketeers,  has  any  right  to 
strike  at  any  place,  at  any  time,  against 
the  defense  program  of  the  United  States. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

OF  KEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  12.  1941 


Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
course  of  a  visit  last  week  end  in  the 
Forty-second  New  York  District,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  I  encoun- 
tered an  alarming  and  widely  circulated 
rumor  that  advocates  of  the  proposed  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  are  hatching  an  under- 
cover plot  to  gain  congressional  approval 
of  this  economic  monstrosity  by  trickery. 
It  is  reported  that  our  visionary  friends 
backing  the  seaway  project  are  preparing 
to  attempt  to  inveigle  the  Congress  into 
perfunctory  authorization  of  the  seaway 
by  slipping  through  a  casual  amendment 
to  some  vitally  necessary  defense  meas- 
ure. In  view  of  the  subterfuge  already 
resorted  to  by  the  administration  to  evade 
constitutional  provisions  respecting  rati- 
fication of  treaties  with  foreign  nations, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  conspiracy 
is  in  the  making.  That  seaway  advocates 
will  succeed  in  their  strategy  is  inconceiv- 
able because  of  the  economic  havoc  which 
the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  channel  to  the 
ocean  would  impose  upon  the  United 
States.  But  it  is  none  the  less  timely 
that  those  of  us  who  are  everlastingly 
opposed  to  perpetration  of  this  national 
folly  should  take  warning  and  be  on  guard 
against  parliamentary  sleight  of  hand. 

Moreover.  I  want  to  incorporate  in  the 
record  that  the  people  of  New  York, 
where  the  seaway  fallacy  is  well  under- 
stood, are  ovenvhelmingly  opposed  to  this 
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development  and  deeply  resent  the  effort 
of  the  administration  to  propagandize 
the  St.  Lawrence  project  as  a  defense 
measure,  which  it  is  not  from  whatever 
angle  we  approach  it.  If  the  proposition 
were  submitted  to  vote  of  the  people  in 
New  York  State,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the 
only  1  of  the  48  States  bordering  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  it  could  be  pre- 
dicted with  confidence  that  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  electorate  would  favor  the 
seaway.  I  am  sure  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  New  York  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress would  dare  to  vote  approval  of  the 
project. 

Seven  years  ago  the  Senate  refused  to 
ratify  a  treaty  with  Canada  authorizing 
the  seaway.  And  that  Senate  roll  call 
indicated  plainly  that  such  a  treaty  never 
would  be  ratified. 

Now  the  administration  stoops  to 
evasion  of  the  Constitution ,  It  is  pro- 
posed to  "jimmy"  the  proposition  through 
as  an  executive  agreement,  thus  dodging 
the  procedure  for  treaties  defined  by  the 
Constitution.  This  smacks  too  much  of 
the  methods  pursued  by  Hitler  and  Stalin. 
In  effect,  if  the  American  Constitution 
raises  obstacles  to  realization  of  execu- 
tive dreams — detour  the  Constitution.  Of 
course,  the  next  step  would  be  abrogation 
of  the  Constitution  and  full-fledged 
dictatorship.  The  American  people 
want  national  unity,  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  ConstltiUtion  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

The  contention  of  the  President  and 
his  close  advisers  that  the  seaway  is 
essential  to  defense  is  a  preposterous  im- 
position on  American  common  sense.  To 
begin  with,  the  seaway  could  not  be  com- 
pleted before  1947  or  thereafter.  This 
fact  alone  would  disqualify  the  seaway 
as  a  defense  measure  in  the  present 
emergency. 

Diversion  of  manpower,  material,  and 
money  to  seaway  construction  at  this  crit- 
ical stage  of  world-wide  emergency  would 
seriously — yes,  probably  criminally — 
obstruct  and  impair  national  prepared- 
ness. Defense  industries  and  agriculture 
are  now  facing  a  shortage  of  personnel. 
The  outlook  will  grew  much  worse  before 
it  is  better.  The  American  people  are 
confronted  with  a  heart-breaking  tax 
burden.  We  cannot  afford  to  waste  man- 
power and  money  to  chase  an  economic 
will-o'-the-wisp  for  gratification  of  an 
Executive  whim. 

Even  if  the  seaway  had  merit  other- 
wise. It  would  be  ice-bound  nearly  half 
of  each  year. 

A  defense  measure  that  only  works  in 
the  summer  months  would  not  afford 
much  security. 

Spanning  the  international  boundary — 
the  Niagara  River — at  Buffalo  is  the 
Peace  Bridge,  so  named  as  a  sjnnbol  of  a 
century  of  unarmed  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  seaway 
would  make  it  imperative  for  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  maintain 
armed  fleets  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  ex- 
tensive fortifications  from  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  Duluth  on  the 
upper  Lakes.  It  is  not  contended  that  an 
unbroken  line  of  forts  halfway  across  the 
continent  and  armed  fleets  on  the  Great 
Lakes  would  lead  to  breach  of  peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  our  friendly 


neighbor  over  the  border,  but  the  In- 
spiring ideal  of  peace  without  armament 
would  no  longer  enthuse  the  peoples  of 
the  two  nations. 

Seaway  sponsors  lately  have  tried  to 
catch  the  gullible  by  urging  the  project 
so  that  the  Great  Lakes'  shipbuilding  fa- 
cilities could  be  employed  in  building 
warships.  Already  smaller  fighting  ships 
are  being  built  on  the  Lakes  and  will  find 
their  way  to  the  ocean  in  due  time 
through  the  existing  channel.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  not  yet  scratched  the  sur- 
face of  possibilities  in  construction  of 
smaller  types  of  war  vessels  at  inland 
yards.  But  to  imply  that  battleships  and 
cruisers  could  ever  be  built  along  the 
Great  Lakes  is  pure  buncombe.  The  pro- 
jected channel  of  the  seaway  would  not 
accommodate  big  fighting  ships,  ana  even 
if  the  channel  were  to  be  much  deeper  it 
would  not  be  practical  to  construct  heav- 
ier fighting  ships  on  the  Lakes.  The 
seaway  would  be  wide  open  to  sabotage. 
One  well-directed  bomb  would  close  the 
seaway  to  traffic,  and  all  shipping  within 
the  Great  Lakes  would  become  land- 
locked indefinitely.  Thus,  this  latest 
propaganda  bubble  "We  need  the  sea- 
way for  defense"  bursts  of  its  own  flim- 
siness.  The  seaway  would  obstruct  na- 
tional defense  through  misdirection  of 
national  energies  and  resources.  It 
would  become  a  defense  liability. 

Unbiased  surveys  repeatedly  have  ex- 
posed the  seaway  as  an  economic  fallacy. 
It  was  because  the  seaway  would  be 
wasteful,  impractical,  and  an  economic 
boomerang  that  the  United  States  Senate 
rejected  the  treaty  in  1934. 

The  seaway  would  not  provide  new 
transportation  where  none  exists.  At 
best  it  would  only  afford  surplus  trans- 
portation in  competition  with  estab- 
lished facilities  for  about  6  months  of 
each  year.  The  dislocation  of  established 
industry  and  transportation  would  be 
disastrous.  Staggering  property  loss  and 
widespread  unemployment  would  resxilt. 
The  seaway  would  place  the  prosperous 
Great  Lakes  region  at  the  mercy  of 
tramp  steamers  from  all  points  of  the 
compass.  These  tramp  steamers  would 
flood  the  Middle  West  with  cheap  prod- 
ucts from  Europe  the  Orient,  and  South 
America.  Lattor  and  agriculture  of  our 
country  would  be  forced  into  ruinous 
competition  with  the  peon  and  regi- 
mented populations  abroad.  Our  wage 
scales  would  be  broken  down  and  Ameri- 
can living  standards  would  be  under- 
mined. 

The  main  support  of  the  seaway  proj- 
ect since  it  flrst  t>ecame  a  question  of  na- 
tional debate  some  30  years  ago  has  come 
from  the  Middle  West,  which  has  been 
lured  by  the  counterfeit  picture  that 
Chicago,  Milwaukee.  Duluth,  and  other 
inland  ports  would  be  transformed  into 
centers  of  commercial  shipping  like  New 
York,  Boston,  Liverpool.  Seattle,  San 
Francisco,  and  other  ocean-fronting 
cities.  It  is  proposed  to  bring  about  this 
transformation  with  a  2, 300 -mile  chan- 
nel drawing  27  feet.  Well,  these  inland 
ports  would  become  havens  for  tramp 
steamers,  but  the  Queen  Mary  would 
never  dock  at  Chicago.  The  long,  nar- 
row, winding  channel  would  be  too  costly 
and  too  slow  for  substantial  merchant- 


men. Operation  would  be  too  hazardous. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  scarcely  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  shipping  of  Ameri- 
can registry  would  use  the  seaway,  while 
the  route  would  be  wide  open  for  the 
tramps.  Certainly  there  is  no  encourage- 
ment in  this  proposition  for  development 
of  a  profitable  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

Our  country  and  Canada  are  good 
neighbors.  A  brotherly  feeling  exists  on 
both  sides  of  the  border.  But  is  it  wise  to 
invest  upward  of  a  billion  and  a  half 
American  dollars  in  an  international 
waterway  which  our  country  cannot  con- 
trol? For,  after  all,  the  first  1.000  mUes 
of  the  proposed  seaway  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  would  he  entirely  in  Canada. 
Also  the  Welland  Canal— key  to  passage 
into  the  Middle  West— is  owned  and 
operated  by  Canada  on  Canadian  soil. 
American  shipping  always  would  be  sub- 
ject to  charges  and  regulation  by  Canada. 

The  welfare  of  American  labor,  indus- 
try, agriculture,  and  transportation  de- 
mands that  this  crackpot  project  be 
shelved  for  all  time.  Its  construction 
would  imperil  national  defense,  impose 
serious  economic  dislocation,  and  disrupt 
national  imity. 


Amurersary  of  the  Labw  Encydkmlt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  D.  HEALEY 

OP  ICASSACH  UBCllB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  12.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESSES  OF  REV.  JOHN  A. 
RYAN.  HON.  JOSEPH  P.  0*MAHONEY,  OP 
MONTANA.  AND  HON.  ARTHUR  D. 
HEALEY.  OF   MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  addresses: 

AODSESS  or  KT.  KEY.  MSCR.  JOHN  A.  KTAIT. 
D.  D.,  DIBECTOa,  NATIONAL  CATBOUC  WELFABE 
CONTZBENCZ 

On  May  15,  1891,  Pope  Leo  Xin  issued 
his  famous  encycUcal  letter  On  the  Condition 
of  Labor,  the  Latin  title  of  which  is  Rerum 
Novanun.  Exactly  40  years  later  Pope  Plu; 
XI  issued  his  encyclical  On  Reconstructli.  ; 
the  Social  Order,  the  Latin  title  being  Qtiad- 
ragesimo  Anno.  This  brief  broadcast  by  Sen- 
ator Joseph  O'Mahonet.  Representative 
Arthue  Hxalst.  and  myself  is  intended  to 
commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversay  of  the 
first,  and  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  second 
of  these  great  Papal  docvmsents. 

Concerning  the  bad  distribution  of  wealth 
and  income.  Pope  Plus  XI  says:  "The  im- 
mense niunber  of  propertyless  wage  earners 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  superabxindant 
riches  of  the  fortxmate  few  on  the  other  is 
an  unanswerable  argument  that  the  earthly 
g6ods,  so  abundantly  produced  in  this  age 
of  industriaUsm,  are  far  from  rightly  dis- 
tributed and  equitably  shared  among  the 
various  claasee  of  men.  Every  effort,  there- 
fco-e,  miist  be  made  that,  at  least  in  futiire, 
a  Just  share  only  of  the  fruits  of  productkin 
be  permitted  to  accimiulate  in  the  hands  o( 
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the  wealthy  and  that  an  ample  sufficiency  be 
supplied  to  the  worklngmen." 

What  Is  ample  stifflclency?  Pope  Plus  de- 
fines It  in  the  following  tenns:  "The  labor- 
er's wages  must  be  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
port of  himself  and  of  his  family;  sufficient 
to  meet  adequately  ordinary  domestic  needs; 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  bear  the  family 
burden  with  greater  ease  and  security;  suffi- 
cient to  free  him  from  hand-to-mouth  un- 
certainty; sufficient  to  support  life's  changing 
fortunes:  sufficient  to  make  some  little  pro- 
vision for  those  who  remain  after  him;  suf- 
ficient to  acquire  a  certain  moderate  owner- 
shlp." 

These  specifications  show  that  Pope  Pius 
demanded  something  more  than  a  bare  living 
wage,  something  more  than  the  minimvun 
means  of  day-to-day  livelihood.  At  least 
one-third  of  American  workers  are  still  living 
below  this  Papal  standard. 

Row  should  the  product  be  divided  be- 
tween capital  and  labor?  In  the  words  of 
Pope  Plus  XI,  "The  distribution  of  created 
goods  must  be  brought  into  conformity  with 
the  demands  of  the  common  good  and  social 
Justice."  This  is  the  Pope's  answer  to  the 
question  "How  much  of  the  product  should 
go  to  the  capitalist?"  Only  as  much  as  Is 
required  by  the  common  good.  Therefore,  If 
an  Interest  rate  of  2  percent,  or  even  1  per- 
cent, will  induce  men  to  provide  all  the 
capital  that  the  community  needs,  the  cap- 
italist has  no  right  to  claim  more  than  3 
percent.  Therefore  the  recent  plea  of  the  steel 
Industry  for  a  rise  In  the  price  of  their  prod- 
uct, which  would  enable  them  to  get  higher 
profits  than  their  2-percent  average  during 
the  last  10  years.  Is  lacking  In  persuasiveness. 
Lower  Interest  rates  are  likewise  required 
In  order  to  bring  Justice  to  the  workers. 
-Labor  cannot  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the 
product  unless  capital  receives  a  smaller 
share.  The  only  way  to  reduce  the  share  of 
capital  is  by  reducing  the  rate  of  Interest.  A 
considerable  reduction  In  the  interest  charges 
upon  Industry  would  make  possible  at  least 
five  beneficent  changes  In  our  economy: 
First,  higher  wages  for  labor;  second,  lower 
prices  to  consumers;  third,  increased  demand 
for  goods;  fourth,  a  decreased  capacity  for 
oversaving  and  excessive  investment  by  the 
well-to-do  and  the  rich;  and.  fifth,  a  reduc- 
tion in  our  intolerable  burden  of  mortgages 
and  all  other  kinds  of  debu.  All  these  bene- 
fits and  reforms  are  Implicit  In  the  Pope's 
principle  that  capital's  share  of  the  product 
must  be  brought  Into  conformity  with  the 
demands  of  the  common  good  and  social 
Justice. 

Concerning  labor  unions.  Pope  Leo  xni 
declared,  "speaking  stmunarily  we  say  lay  it 
down  as  a  general  and  perpetual  law  that 
workmen's  associations  should  be  so  organ- 
ized and  governed  as  to  furnish  the  best  and 
most  suitable  means  for  attaining  what  is 
aimed  at;  that  is  to  say.  for  helping  each 
Individual  member  to  better  his  condition 
to  the  utmost,  in  body,  mind,  and  property." 
This  comprehensive  principle  implicitly  con- 
demns the  company  union,  the  nontinlon 
shop,  and  all  the  other  devious  devices  by 
which  labor  is  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
to  organize  effectively,  and  to  bargain  col- 
lectively; it  Implicitly  approves  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  The  first  step  toward 
iBdustrial  peace  and  industrial  Justice  Is 
adequate  cooperation  between  capital  and 
labor.  Unless  employees  have  their  own  in- 
dependent unions  they  cannot  cooperate  In- 
telUg-ntly  or  effectively  with  the  represent- 
atives of  the  employers. 

The  last  BUtement  that  I  shall  present 
deals  specifically  with  this  matter  of  em- 
ployer and  employee  cooperation.  When 
employers  are  really  unable  to  pay  decent 
wages  they  should,  says  Pius  XI.  in  Quad- 
rag^aimo  Anno  Join  forces  with  their  em- 
ployees "to  overcome  all  difficulties  and  ob- 
atades,  and  let  them  be  aided  in  this  whole- 


some endeavor  by  the  wise  measures  of  pub- 
lic authority." 

The  five  statements  that  I  have  quoted  from 
the  encyclicals  are  at  once  a  comprehensive 
description  of  our  economic  maladies,  and 
an  indication  of  the  way  to  complete  busi- 
ness recovery.  We  must  have  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  the  product,  ample  living  wages 
for  ell  workers,  a  smaller  return  to  capital, 
effective  organization  of  labor,  and  adequate 
cooperation  between  business,  labor,  and  the 
Government. 

STATEMENT  OT  SENATOR  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONET, 
OF  WYOMING,  TO  THE  CATHOUC  CONFERENCE 
ON  INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEMS  ON   MAT    10,    1941 

May  I  first  say  that  I  recognize  and  appre- 
ciate the  honor  which  has  been  extended  to 
me  today  in  being  permitted  to  participate 
with  Monslgnor  Ryan  in  this  broadcast,  com- 
memorating the  anniversary  of  the  great 
labor  encyclicals  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  and  Pope 
Plus  XI.  The  great  services  for  labor  and  the 
common  man  which  Monslgnor  Ryan  has 
performed  during  a  long  and  fruitful  life 
are  well  known  to  all  students  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  life.  He  has  been  a 
faithful  spokesman  of  the  principles  of  com- 
mon Justice  laid  down  by  two  far-seeing  pon- 
tiffs, and  it  is  a  real  distinction  to  be  permit- 
ted to  share  a  broadcast  with  him. 

If  one  wonders  how  it  happens  that  a 
religious  teacher  in  Rome  50  years  ago  called 
the  attention  of  the  whole  world  to  the  need 
of  solving  the  labor  problem,  and  how  a  suc- 
cessor 40  years  later  pointed  an  unerring 
finger  to  the  need  of  a  reconstructed  social 
order,  the  explanation  will,  I  think,  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  both  of  these  great  pontiffs 
based  their  teachings  upon  the  principle  of 
human  freedom  and  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  was  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  each  individual  "in  body,  mind, 
and  property"  that  Pope  Leo  issued  the  en- 
cyclical of  May  15,  1891.  and  it  was  to  sum- 
mon the  world  to  a  reconstructed  social 
order  based  upon  the  right  of  property  that 
Pius  XI  in  ^1931  made  his  plea  to  mankind. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  significance  of  this 
occasion  would  be  wholly  lost  If  we  should 
fail  to  note  the  contrast  between  the  ideals 
and  principles  enunciated  by  the  popes  and 
the  doctrines  which  are  today  being  enunci- 
ated by  the  leaders  of  the  totalitarian  world. 
The  conflict  which  threatens  to  engulf  all 
civilization  is  a  conflict  between  two  dia- 
metrically opposing  philosophies,  one  of 
which,  preached  by  the  dictators  of  Ger- 
many. Italy,  and  Russia,  completely  denies 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  either  political 
freedom  w  private  property  and  makes  him 
the  serf  af  the  State,  while  the  other,  cher- 
ished for  centuries  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  this  country  and  their  progenitors,  pro- 
claims that  the  State  and  all  other  human 
organizations  are  created  by  men  and  must 
be  controlled  by  men  for  the  cultivation  of 
their  material  and  spiritual  welfare. 

The  social  Justice  which  the  popes  preach, 
the  social  Justice  which  is  the  ideal  of  Ameri- 
can democracy,  is  that  which  is  wrought  by 
men  working  together  in  equality  for  the 
common  good. 

To  me  this  seems  to  be  a  summons  to  per- 
ceive that  men  are,  in  fact,  as  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  has  it,  created 
equal  and  that  equality  of  oppartunlty  and 
of  right,  both  economically  and  politically, 
must  be  maintained  Just  as  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven  all  men  are  also  equal. 

The  attainment  of  the  goal  of  an  Improved 
status  for  labor  and  the  establishment  of 
social  Justice  is  not,  I  take  it,  to  be  effected 
by  any  development  of  what  we  call  class 
consciousness,  nor  by  the  waging  of  a  class 
war  out  of  which  either  a  proletarian  or  a 
Fascist  dictatorship  may  emerge.  The  con- 
flict between  labor  and  capital  is  only  a  pass- 
ing phase  resulting  from  the  fact  tliat  there 


has  been  an  undue  concentration  of  property 
in  the  hand?  of  some.  If  labor  has  the  right, 
as  we  must  acknowledge,  to  possess  the  fruit 
of  its  toll,  that  is  to  say,  to  become  endowed 
with  property,  then  the  worker  has  the  right 
to  become  the  capitalist.  There  is  no  real 
antagonism  between  the  worker  and  the 
capitalist.  A  Just  social  order  will  protect 
the  rights  of  both  and  neither  will  find  it 
necessary  to  prosper  at  the  expense  of  the 
other. 

To  me  It  has  always  seemed  an  utterly  mis- 
taken belief  that  capital  may  prosper  only  by 
the  exploitation  of  labor,  or  that  labor  may 
improve  its  status  only  by  depriving  capital 
of  something  that  it  properly  enjoys.  That  is 
the  tragic  mistake  which  has  been  the  cause 
of  so  many  bitter  and  bloody  wars.  Provi- 
dence has  placed  us  in  a  world  which  pro- 
duces more  by  far  than  the  imagination  of 
man  has  yet  been  able  to  learn  how  to  use.     . 

There  is  enough  for  all,  and  our  problem 
Is  to  learn  how  to  distribute  it  among  all  by 
that  cooperation  of  business,  labor,  and  gov- 
ernment of  which  Monslgnor  Ryan  has 
spoken. 

Man's  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences  has 
been  marked  by  a  steady  Increase  in  his 
capacity  to  produce.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
attempting  to  reduce  production  and  then 
quarreling  with  one  another  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  an  artificial  scarcity,  our  thoughts 
should  be  focused,  as  the  popes  have  so 
wisely  advised,  upon  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  an  «;ver-expanding  abundance. 

In  commemorating  today  the  memorable 
encyclicals  of  1891  and  1931  which  emphasize 
the  right  of  the  individual  thus  to  share  In 
the  production  of  society,  it  is  appropriate  to 
take  note  of  the  fact  ihat  the  present  pon- 
tiff, reasserting  the  principle  enunciated  by 
his  predecessor,  has  again  in  a  memorable 
encyclical  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
individual.  Pius  XII,  in  his  encyclical  of  1929, 
quoted  the  declaration  of  Leo  Xin  that  the 
state  exists  to  govern  the  commonwealth  ac- 
cording to  Immutable  law  which  recognizes 
the  spiritual  dignity  of  the  individual. 

He  declared  that  when  the  state  does  rec- 
ognize that  principle,  as  this  Republic  always 
has,  "it  will  help  the  individual  human  being 
to  achieve  his  own  nerfection  In  the  present 
world  in  all  that  concerns  his  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  well-being  and  so  promote 
the  attainment  of  his  supernatviral  end."  In 
this  and  numerous  other  eloquent  pro- 
nouncements the  popes  have  always  empha- 
sized a  fimdamental  principle  of  American- 
ism that  the  individual  is  superior  to  all  or- 
ganizations which  he  creates  for  his  material 
and  political  advancement. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ARTHT7R  D.  HEALET,  OF  MAS- 
SACHL'SETTS,    SATURDAY,    MAT    10,     1941 

Briefly  and  with  characteristic  penetra- 
tion. Monslgnor  Ryan  has  disclosed  the  great 
vision  and  revelation  of  the  Encyclical,  Rerum 
Novarum,  of  Pope  Leo  Xni  and  its  clarifica- 
tion and  amplification  by  the  encyclical. 
Quadrageslmo  Anno,  of  Pope  Pius  XI. 

Promulgated  50  years  ago  today,  the  en- 
cyclical of  Pope  Leo  XIII  conclusively  re- 
pudiated the  extreme  and  conflicting  claims 
of  socialism  on  the  one  hand  and  arch- 
conservatism  on  the  other,  enunciating  the 
sound  Christian  and  democratic  doctrine 
that  has  served  as  a  blueprint  for  the  attain- 
ment of  social  progress  and  Justice  for  half  a 
century. 

Had  the  minds  and  souls  of  men  and  na- 
tions been  less  dwarfed  by  self-seeking,  there 
might  have  been  built  on  these  solid  teach- 
ings of  the  holy  fathers  a  world-wide  social 
and  economic  order  which  could  have  averted 
the  terrible  disaster  which  threatens  to  de- 
stroy a  large  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

As  Monslgnor  Ryan  has  pointed  out,  these 
documents  both  diagnosed  the  Uls  and  pre- 
scribed the  remedies  of  oiu-  social  system,  not 
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in  obscure  and  equivocal  langtiage,  but  In 
clear  and  tmmlstakable  terms. 

It  Is  entirely  fitting  Uiat  In  this  NaUon  of 
freedom  and  democracy  we  should  commemo- 
rate with  reverence  and  gratitude  the  anni- 
versaries of  these  two  great  papal  encyclicals. 
Here  In  America  we  haVe  made  great  social 
gains — gains  which  fit  squarely  into  the 
pattern  suggested  by  the  holy  fathers.  The 
American  way  of  life  has  been  the  principal 
beneficiary  of  the  Inspired  Christian  teach- 
ings of  those  documents. 

The  majesty  and  dignity  of  the  individual  la 
respected  and  piotected  as  never  bef-.rc:  in 
history.  While  Individuals  in  ether  landi^  have 
been  regimented  and  reduced  to  the  status 
of  mere  chattels  of  the  state.  Americans  are 
assured  of  personal  libeiftles  unrivaled  In  any 
other  nation  or  period  df  history. 

We  have  passed  through  a  decade  of  great 
stress  and  emergency.  Yet  we  have  emerged 
with  our  liberties  augmented  and  enhanced. 
In  more  abundant  measure  than  ever  before. 
we  enjoy  freedom  of  speech,  press,  rellgicn, 
assemblage,  and  the  other  great  privileges 
that  make  up  our  precious  heritage. 

No  autocratic  hand  hais  torn  the  child  from 
the  bosom  of  his  family  for  indoctrination 
in  false  precepts;  nor  sought  to  stifle  the 
minds  and  souls  of  our  citizens.  The  indi- 
vidual Is  the  custodian  of  his  own  soul  and 
may  fearlessly  worship  his  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

The  50  years  that  have  elapsed  since  Pope 
Leo  XIII's  great  proncuncement  have  wit- 
nessed the  accelerating  growth  of  a  new  phase 
of  democracy — Industraal  and  economic  de- 
mocracy. The  condition  of  the  great  masses 
of  workers  has  been  greatly  Improved  and 
labor  has  risen  to  new  dignity  and  responsi- 
bility. This  growth  has  been  achieved  prin- 
cipally through  the  development  of  the  or- 
ganized labor  movement  and  the  Instrument 
of  collective  bargaining.  It  has  accorded 
squarely  with  the  methods  suggested  in 
Rerum  Novarum  and  confirmed  in  the 
Quadrageslmo  Anno. 

Today,  In  the  stress |of  national  emergency, 
there  are  many  who  advocate  abandoiiment 
of  social  gains  and  curtailment  of  labor's 
freely  won  rights.  No  persuasive  case  has 
been  made  cut  for  tlie  necessity  of  such  a 
retreat  from  our  sociajl  obJecUves,  and  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  case^  we  cannot  safely  over- 
look the  fact  that  th,e  social  gains  we  have 
achieved  have  become  integral  parts  of  the 
great  American  heritage  and  tradition  w«hich 
we  are  determined  to  defend.  We  cannot 
preserve  that  heritage  II  we  despoil  It  cf  its 
substance. 

The  great  masses  of  Americana  who  have 
benefited  by  these  social  advances  are  no 
less  patriotic  than  cither  groups.  Tliey  are 
willing  to  make  any :  sacrifices  that  the  na- 
tional good  may  require  but  will  resent 
compulsion.  Democ^cy  has  flourished  be- 
cause it  is  founded  i  on  voluntary  coopera- 
tion and  Inspires  the  individual  to  the  high- 
est efforts.  The  adoption  of  coercive  legis- 
lation win  impair  the  very  mainsprings  of 
democratic  action  and  will  serve  neither  the 
defense  nor  the  cause  of  democracy. 

The  immediate  need  is  national  unity 
•  •  •  m  the  factory,  office,  shop,  and 
-^every  other  branch  of  our  far-flung  econ- 
omy. We  shall  have  that  unity  only  so 
long  as  the  great  body  of  Americans  have 
faith  in  our  form  of  government  and  are 
inspired,  not  Intimidated,  to  defend  it.  In 
the  faith  that  our  Government  is  dedicated 
to  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  and 
the  attainment  of  social  Justice  lies  the 
source  of  our  national  unity  and  the 
strength  of  America.  We  cannot  afford  to 
impair  that  faith  for  less  than  sound  and 
compelling  reasons. 

Half  a  century  of  flux  and  change,  punc- 
tuated by  emergency  and  crisis,  has  demon- 
strated the  solidity  and  truth  of  the  teach- 
ings of  these  great  encyclicals.  In  the 
troubled  days  that  are  ahead,  they  can  serve 
as  unshakable  beacons  to  guide  us  safely  to 


the  attainment  of  an  order  based  on  Chris- 
tian principles  of  social  Justice.  In  the  words 
of  Pope  Plus  XI: 

"In  order  that  what  has  been  well  begun 
may  be  rendered  stable,  that  what  has  not 
yet  been  accomplished  may  now  be 
achieved,  and  that  still  richer  and  brighter 
blessings  may  descend  upon  mankind,  two 
things  are  particularly  necessary:  The  re- 
form of  the  social  order  and  the  correction  of 
morals." 


"Wings  Otct  Jordan** 
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Miss  RANKIN  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  the  people  of  America 
will  be  interested  in  reading  the  beautiful 
tribute  to  motherhood  which  was  deliv- 
ered in  Cleveland,  Sunday.  May  11.  1941, 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  the  Twenty- 
second  Ohio  District.  Francbs  P.  Bolton. 
Pollowing  some  very  beautiful  spirituals 
sung  by  the  Wings  Over  Jordan  chorus 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Worth 
Kramer,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Settle  intro- 
duced Mrs.  Bolton,  who  delivered  the 
following  address,  which  was  broadcast 
on  a  national  radio  hook-up: 

Thank  you.  Reverend  Settle,  for  your  gra- 
cious introduction  and  for  the  privilege  of 
being  a  part  of  your  devotions  on  this  par- 
ticular Sunday. 

Every  Sunday  you  reach  the  hearts  of  many 
people.  Every  Sunday  the  beauty  of  your 
music,  the  sincerity  of  your  ministry  draws 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  us  a  little 
nearer  together,  and  a  little  nearer  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  God's  need  of  us  and  our  ever 
increasingly  deep  need  of  Him. 

And  on  this  May  Sunday  this  is  especially 
true,  for  It  la  Mother's  Day! 

Mother's  Day!  A  day  on  which  everywhere 
in  this  great  land  of  ours,  mothers  are  espe- 
cially remembered  and  honored,  and  all  our 
people  stop  for  a  moment  to  do  homage  to 
those  through  whom  they  received  the  great 
gift  of  life. 

Just  for  these  few  minutes  let  us  draw  close 
together.  Let  us  quiet  our  hearts.  Let  us 
stop  the  mad  whirling  of  our  anxious  minds. 
Let  us  take  ourselves  away  from  war,  from 
hate,  from  misunderstanding.  Let  us  be  still. 
deep  down  within  ourselves  so  that  we  may 
indeed  hear  the  "Wings"  that  are.  and  have 
been,  and  always  will  be  "Over  Jordan."  Let 
us  be  still  and  know  that  He  la  God. 

Yes:  this  l8  the  llth  of  May.  the  day  that 
has  been  set  apart  from  other  days  so  we 
may  pause  and  honor  motherhood. 

Everywhere  In  these  United  States,  today, 
as  yesterday  In  Mexico,  mothers  are  being 
especially  remembered.  Meetings  are  being 
held  in  their  name  and  flowers  and  messages 
are  being  sent  and  received.  Let  us  who  are 
drawn  together  through  this  wonderful  me- 
dium of  radio  pause  and  think  about  all 
mothers,  for  they  are  the  reason  for  the  day. 
And.  as  we  pause,  let  us  send  out  a  message 
of  love  and  understanding  to  the  mothers  who 
have  no  one  remembering  them,  to  the 
mothers  whose  hearts  are  filled  with  sadness, 
disappointment,  regret,  misunderstandings, 
loneliness,  agony,  and  fear.  Let  us  reach  out 
to  them. 


And  let  us  consider  motherhood  a  moment. 
Did  man  have  anything  to  do  with  making 
mothers?  No;  God  did  that,  and  He  made 
them  universal — an  experience  that  every  race 
shares  with  every  other  race.  For  everyone 
that  ever  lived  on  this  earth  had  a  mother. 
and  everyone  who  ever  will  live  on  this  earUi 
will  have  a  mother,  and  every  girl  and  every 
women  dreams  sometime  in  her  life  of  mother- 
hood: Just  as  every  boy  and  man  dream*  of 
the  mother  who  bore  him  and  of  the  mother 
of  his  children.  So  we  who  reach  cut  to  each 
other  on  this  Mothers  Day.  reach  out  and 
touch  a  deep  universal  experience  that  should 
bring  u«  very  close  together,  that  for  today 
at  least  should  break  down  the  walla  of  mis- 
understanding that  have  grown  up  through 
the  centuries. 

Does  Gcd  say  to  one  part  of  mankind  you 
shall  not  have  mothers?  No — rather.  He 
Eays:  Remember  that  no  soul  can  c^me  to 
life  on  earth  except  a  woman  goes  down  to 
the  depths,  to  the  very  gateway  of  death — 
alone — to  open  that  gate  so  that  life  may 
fiow  through  her,  into  another  human  being. 
Have  ycu  thought  of  that? 

And  have  you  ever  thoxight  how  many 
women  have  known  only  fear  and  deaolatlon 
In  their  motherhood,  yes,  since  the  very 
beginning  of  time?  Can  we  not  procnlae 
each  other  as  we  Join  together  on  this  beatitl- 
ful  May  morning,  that  we  will  find  way*  to 
change  this  In  tomorrow's  world? 

Today  when  there  is  so  much  cruel  destruc- 
tion, so  much  ruthless  waste  of  life,  let  ue 
stop  and  remember  the  cost  of  giving  life, 
the  courage,  the  fear,  the  agony,  and  the 
glory  of  It  all. 

As  a  nation  we  are  confused  but  if  we 
remember  these  things  we  shall  stand  firm 
against  the  presstires  hammering  us  on  every 
side  that  try  to  force  us  to  accept  war  as  the 
only  solution  for  the  problems  of  today.  If 
we  remember,  we  shall  insist  that  America 
be  made  strong  and  Impregnable,  that  Amer- 
ica preserve  the  freedom  that  still  is  hers, 
so  that  when  the  fury  of  this  carnage  dies 
the  light  of  hope  may  be  rekindled  from  her 
torch  and  a  new  world  be  bom. 

Mothers  of  this  Republic,  let  us  be  true 
to  one  another,  and  to  the  mothers  of  tomor- 
row's world.  God  gave  us  the  task  of  giving 
life   not  death. 

Let  us  not  fall  Him. 


Federal  Reclamation  Program  Stabilxdng 
Influence  to  All 
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STATEMENT  BY  HON.  HARRY  B.  COFFEE 
OF  NEBRASKA 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  granted  by  the 
House,  I  am  inserting  herewith  my  state- 
ment in  support  of  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion program  before  the  House  subcom- 
mittee on  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
appropriation  bill.  The  statement  fol- 
lows: 

Coming  as  I  do  from  a  district  In  Nebraska 
which  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  North 
Platte  Federal  reclamation  project,  I  can 
testify  to  the  stabilizing  Influence  U  this 
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program  on  agrtcultiire  as  well  as  on  the 
cities,  towns,  and  siirroundlng  range  land 
which  that  agriculture  supports.  Members 
of  this  committee  may  know  the  comparl- 
■ons  which  have  been  made  between  Scotts 
Bluff  Coimty,  dominated  for  more  than  30 
years  by  this  Federal  Irrigation  development, 
and  other  counties  in  the  State,  as  well  as 
other  arid  regions,  which  do  not  have  the 
advantages  of  water  conservation.  I  would 
like  to  summarize  a  few  as  material  evidence 
In  point: 

In  1900.  Scotts  Bluff  County  had  2.552  in- 
habitants, and  was  almost  wholly  dependent 
upon  dry  fanning  and  cattle  raising.  Con- 
struction of  the  North  Platte  project  began 
In  1906,  and  by  1910  the  population  had  In- 
creased to  8.355.  By  1920.  the  number  of 
Inhabitants  was  20.710  and  by  1930.  28,644. 
From  1930  to  1940.  this  county  again  In- 
creased its  population,  reaching  33.875. 

While  the  State  of  Nebraska  as  a  whole 
lost  population  at  the  rate  of  4.7  percent 
from  1930  to  1940.  Scotts  Bluff  County's  pop- 
ulation Increased  18.3  percent.  The  city  of 
Bcottsbluff,  which  has  expanded  as  the 
county  has  become  stabilized,  showed  a  gain 
In  population  of  41.5  percent. 

When  you  consider  this  remarkable  In- 
crease, coupled  with  the  fact  that  77  of  Ne- 
braska's 93  counties  showed  a  decrease  In 
population  from  1930  to  1940.  you  get  the 
full  significance  of  what  a  Federal  reclama- 
tion development  contributes  to  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  agriculture  and  cities  and  towns  de- 
pendent on  it. 

There  Is  another  type  of  irrigation  develop- 
ment in  my  district  which  I  desire  to  call  to 
your  attention.  The  Mirage  Flats  project, 
authorized  and  being  built  under  the  water 
conservation  and  utilization  program,  will 
serve  a  double  purpose.  It  will  stabilize  an 
area  where  there  have  been  frequent  crop 
failures  due  to  drought,  and  It  wUl  enable 
this  section  to  support  a  larger  population. 
which  otherwise  would  be  dislodged  and 
forced  to  Join  the  trek  of  migrants  westward 
or  In  some  other  direction. 

The  Mirage  Plats  project,  which  will  irrigate 
12,000  acres,  according  to  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration estimates,  will  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  150  families  on  farms  where 
they  will  be  self-sustaining.  Through  land- 
uae  readjustments  In  the  area  and  the  winter 
feed  that  will  be  provided  for  livestock, 
th<?  project  will  directly  benefit  another  120 
families. 

Work  which  has  Just  gotten  under  way  will 
proTlde  employment  for  4  years  for  200 
W.  P.  A.  employees  and  for  400  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  enroUees,  who  otherwise 
might  be  engaged  In  less  permanent  construc- 
tion activities. 

The  construction  of  the  Mirage  Plats  pro- 
ject, which  will  cost  In  all  >2.560.000,  will 
require  only  $985,000  directly  from  the  gen- 
eral Treasury  and  that  will  be  reimbursed  by 
water  users.  The  remainder,  represented  by 
-W.  P.  A.  and  C.  C.  C.  labor,  will  be  a  contri- 
bution by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
stabilization  of  an  area  where  relief  expendi- 
tures have  been  unduly  heavy  due  to  cir- 
cumstances beyond  the  control  or  remedy  of 
the  local  citizens.  I  recommend  the  decided 
benefits  to  the  NatloniU  Government  through 
putting  W.  P.  A.  and  C.  C.  C.  expenditures 
Into  this  permanent  conservation  work. 

These  observations  show  the  results  that 
have  already  accrued  from  an  established 
Federal  reclamation  project  and  what  may 
be  expected  from  continuance,  and  I  trust 
expansion,  of  the  water  conservation  and 
utilization  program,  especially  in  the  Great 
Plains. 

The  appropriation  proposed  for  the  water 
conservation  and  utility  projects  of  $3,500,000 
Is  not  enough  to  expedite  construction  of 
new  undertakings  of  this  tjrpe.  It  should  be 
•t  least  $5,000,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  should  have 
adequate  funds  to  carry  on  Its  Investigations 
of   the   water   supplies   of    the   West.     The 


$500,000  proposed  In  this  bill  should  be  In- 
creased. There  are  many  proposed  Irriga- 
tion projects  In  western  Nebraiska  as  well  as 
In  the  other  Western  States  that  merit  In- 
vestigation by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Adequate  funds  for  Investigation  would  tend 
to  bring  about  the  development  of  the  most 
worth-while  projects. 
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Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
2  years  I  have  listened  to  many  war- 
mongers beating  the  tom-toms.  My 
pledges  in  the  past  elections  were  not 
mere  campaign  oratory.  I  have  made  an 
honest  effort  to  make  all  of  them  come 
true.  My  pledge  to  the  people  of  my 
district  was  to  keep  our  American  boys 
out  of  foreign  struggles  unless  we  were 
attacked.  I  have  voted  against  every 
step  which  I  believe  would  lead  to  war. 
As  a  veteran  of  the  first  World  War,  I 
fervently  believe  that  we  should  never 
again  soak  Europe's  soil  with  American 
blood. 

We  are  at  the  crossroads  of  America. 
On  the  decisions  now  made  by  our  people 
and  their  leaders  may  depend  our  na- 
tional welfare  for  years  to  come. 

The  minds  of  the  American  people  are 
confused.  The  issues  must  be  presented 
to  the  American  people  openly,  honestly, 
and  squarely.  I  respect  the  views  of 
honest  Americans  no  matter  how  op- 
posed they  may  be  to  my  own. 

In  order  to  avoid  further  confusion, 
the  following  questions  should  be  given 
conscientious  consideration  and  study: 

1.  Should  candidates  for  high  public 
oflBces  keep  their  campaign  pledges? 

2.  If  we  were  actually  in  the  war,  do 
you  believe  we  would  send  more  air- 
planes and  war  materials  to  England 
than  we  are  now  sending? 

3.  Do  you  believe  this  is  our  war? 

4.  Do  you  believe  we  made  a  mistake 
in  entering  the  first  World  War? 

5.  Do  you  believe  we  should  sell  oil  to 
Japan? 

6.  Do  you  not  believe  that  interven- 
tionists could  aid  England  more  if  they 
spent  more  time  in  helping  to  increase 
production  of  airplanes  and  war  mate- 
rials? 

7.  Should  we  raise  a  crop  of  boys 
every  20  years  to  be  slaughtered  in  Eu- 
rope? 

8.  Do  you  believe  convoying  would 
lead  us  into  actual  war? 

9.  Would  we  be  willing  to  maintain 
standing  armies  abroad  and  battleships 
in  foreign  ports  to  enforce  peace  after 
the  war  is  over? 

10.  America  eliminated  the  cash  fea- 
ture from  the  Neutrality  Act.  Must  we 
eliminate  the  carry  feature  by  using 
ctmvoys? 


11.  What  could  America  write  into  a 
peace  treaty  which  would  preserve  peace 
and  promote  justice  in  Europe? 

12.  Do  we  want  to  create  a  new  gen- 
eration of  Gold  Star  Mothers? 

13.  Would  you  be  willing  to  risk  the 
lives  of  at  least  6,000,000  American  boys 
and  $200,000,000,000  in  a  struggle  across 
the  seas? 

14.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  easy  to 
transport  and  land  millions  of  American 
boys  on  unfriendly  soil? 

15.  Are  we  to  rush  arms  and  the 
cream  of  the  American  Navy,  Army,  Ma- 
rinas, and  air  force  every  time  Europe  is 
in  trouble? 

16.  Would  you  be  willing  to  neglect 
our  own  defense  by  sending  most  of  our 
war  equipment  to  foreign  lands? 

17.  Do  you  believe  Hitler  could  make 
a  successful  invasion  of  the  United 
States  if  we  have  the  proper  defense? 

18.  Do  you  believe  foreign  trade  will 
amount  to  much,  after  this  war  is  over, 
unless  we  furnish  the  money  to  other 
countries  to  buy  our  goods? 

19.  Do  you  not  believe  that  right  ideals 
can  move  eastward  from  this  continent 
to  Europe  as  readily  as  wrong  ideals  can 
move  westward  from  Europe  over  here? 

20.  Would  we  be  willing  to  support  the 
four  freedoms  everywhere,  by  sending 
American  sons  to  rot  and  die  on  foreign 
fighting  grounds,  battling  for  a  peace  no 
man  has  yet  been  bold  enough  to  define 
or  wise  enough  to  propound? 

I  challenge  the  proponents  of  war  to 
answer  these  questions  honestly  and 
fairly. 


We  Must  Face  a  Grim  Future 
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OP 
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ARTICLE  BY  ROBERT  L.  NORTON 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Robert  L.  Norton  from 
the  Boston  Post  of  yesterday: 

[From  the  Boston  Sunday  Post  of  May  11, 
1941] 

We  Must  Face  a  Grim  Future — Starting 
WrrH  Terhitic  Debt,  Nation  Speeds  Into  an 
Oect  or  Spending  With  Economies  Ignored 

(By  Robert  L.  Norton) 
In  facing  the  grim  realities  of  the  future  It 
Is  Just  as  well  to  accommodate  ourselves  to 
the  fact  that  Instead  of  "guns  and  butter," 
the  prospect  Is  for  guns  and  short  rations. 

As  a  nation  and  as  individuals  we  are 
shortly  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  piper. 
The  Federal  deflclts.  totaling  $45,000,000,000 
since  1931,  are  hanging  like  a  millstona 
around  the  necks  of  our  people  and,  in  addi- 
tion, we  are  facing  colossal  defense  expendi- 
tures and  the  possibility  of  a  war  effort  which 
wlU  employ  our  total  resources. 
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On  another  like  crisis  In  our  history,  Pat- 
rick Henry  said:  "This  is  no  time  for  cere- 
mony. The  question  before  the  House  Is  one 
of  awful  moment  to  this  country.  It  Is 
natural  to  Indulge  In  the  illusions  of 
hope.  •  •  •  Are  we  disposed  to  be  of  the 
number  of  those,  who  having  eyes,  see  not, 
and  having  ears,  hear  not.  the  things  which 
BO  nearly  concern  their  temporal  salvation? 
"For  my  part,  whatever  the  anguish  of 
spirit  It  may  cost.  I  am  willing  to  know  the 
whole  truth — to  know  the  worst  and  to  pro- 
vide for  It." 

must  Rr*TT?»  task 
It  is  quite  as  dangerous  for  ua  In  1941  to 
shroud  reality  with  Illusions  of  hope  as   It 
would   have   been   for   our   forefathers,   had 
they  done  so,  165  years  ago. 

It  should  be  perfectly  clear  that  If  we  are 
to  cope  with  our  present  gigantic  task  and 
those  which  are  In  front  of  us  there  shovUd 
be  a  comprehension  of  the  size  and  character 
of  our  undertaking. 

At  the  outset  It  should  be  obvious  that  we 
cannot  step  up  our  production  with  men  and 
materials  and  meet  the  demands  of  the  de- 
fense program  and  at  tht  same  time  maintain 
our  normal  regime. 

Except  that  we  are  committed  to  the  great- 
est war  effort  In  our  history,  the  size  and  the 
limits  of  this  effort  are  not  yet  apparent, 
although  our  present  occupation  Is  startling 
enough  In  Its  implications.  We  have  not  de- 
clared but  our  policy  of  aid  to  Britain  as  rep- 
resented by  an  Initial  contribution  of  $8,000,- 
000,000  Is  Jo'ned  with  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  war  thrjugh  to  the  finish  and  until  the 
Axis  nations  are  defeated. 

What  this  will  mean  In  the  finality  sur- 
passes any  effort  of  the  Imagination  and 
defies  rational  prognostication.  We  are 
quickly  edging  Into  total  war  through  suc- 
cessive steps  taken  In  Washington  and  against 
the  imquestloned  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  failed  to  deal  frankly 
with  such  questions  as  to  whether  or  not  his 
determination  to  achieve  victory  means  an 
Invasion  of  Europe  by  an  armed  force,  the 
preservation  of  British  autonomy  In  Asia  by 
going  to  war  with  Japan,  and  whether  we 
shall  pursue  the  war  to  establish  four  free- 
doms" In  the  world.  In  case  England  should 

fall. 

All  of  these  questions  are  of  vital  concern 
but  in  lieu  of  a  definite  statement  of  war 
aims  we,  too.  are  blundering  through  In  the 
much  vaunted  English  fashion  and  without 
giving  the  cold  consideration  to  our  own  best 
Interests  which  common  sense  should  re- 
quire. The  plain  fact  Is  that  we  have  under- 
taken to  vanquish  the  greatest  combination 
of  military  power  and  armed  force  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

selling  war  here 
Demands  from  Great  Britain  will  increase, 
and  today,  whUe  still  theoretically  at  peace, 
we  are  witnessing  the  unique  spectacle  of 
the  British  Ambassador.  Lord  Halifax,  cam- 
paigning through  our  Middle  West  trying  to 
arouse  the  war  spirit  In  that  section. 

Britain  Is  not  to  be  blamed,  since  her  own 
salvation  is  at  stake.  But  In  America  we 
would  seem  to  be  giving  minor  considera- 
tion to  the  matter  of  how  far  we  can  go 
without  destroying  our  own  national  solvency 
and  winding  up  by  adopting  the  same  totali- 
tarian methods  which  we  profess  to  despise 
and  which  we  are  willing  to  risk  everything 
to  vanquish. 

It  is  aU  weU  enough  to  call  for  voluntary 
sacrifice  In  this  hotir  of  national  peril,  but 

-  people  generally  do  not  relinquish  their  ad- 
vantages except  under  the  spur  of  stem 
necessity.    Whether  we  like  It  or  not  these 

-  sacrifices  will  be  enforced  by  reason  of  glgan- 
■      tic  public  expenditures  and  staggering  taxes. 

In  his  Budget  message  Mr.  Roosevelt  said: 
"We  cannot  yet  conceive  the  complete  meas- 
ure of  extraordinary  taxes  which  are  neces- 
sary to  pay  off  the  cost  of  emergency  defense 


and  to  aid  in  avoiding  inflationary  price  rises 
which  may  occur  when  full  capacity  Is  ap- 
proached." 

The  size  of  this  tax  levy  is  emphasized 
when  we  recall  that  this  Is  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  were  the  peak  collections  for  the 
last  World  War.  when  $6,500,000,000  were  col- 
lected m  1920.  The  Treasury  has  asked  for 
tax  legislation  to  provide  $3,500,000,000  In 
new  tax  collections.  This  Is  to  be  added  to 
the  existing  tax  levies  which  are  at  present 
yielding  $9,000,000,000,  making  a  total  levy 
of  $12,500,000,000  to  be  paid  by  the  American 
taxpayers  to  the  Federal  Government  alone 
In  the  coming  year. 

taxes  to  tax  us 
But  this  Is  not  by  any  means  all  that  the 
taxpayers  must  pay  in  the  form  of  taxes  In 
the  coming  year.  To  these  blUlons  must  be 
added  $4,000,000,000  of  State  taxes  and  an- 
other $5,500,000,000  of  local  taxes. 

So  next  year  we,  the  American  taxpayers, 
must  pay  our  proportionate  share  of  tax  bills 
aggregating  $22,000,000,000.  This  Is  one- 
foiuth  of  all  the  wages,  the  earnings  of  cor- 
porations, the  dividends,  royalties,  rents.  In- 
terest and  the  individual  gross  Incomes  of 
all  our  citizens  •  •  *  one-fourth  of  all 
the  elements  of  the  national  Income. 

In  the  face  of  these  astounding  figures  and 
despite  the  President's  promise  to  cut  non- 
defense  costs,  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
decreasing    its   nondefense   spending   but    Is 
continuing  to  spend  in  the  same  reckless  and 
extravagant  way,  which  Is  responsible  for  o\ir 
huge  public  debt  and  which  now  constitutes 
a  first  mortgage  on  every  famUy  In  the  land. 
Every  baby  born  In  the  United  States  begins 
life  with  a  public-debt  charge  of  $502  against 
his  future  earnings.     Every  couple  that  mar- 
ries starts  housekeeping  with  a  public  debt  of 
$1,004.  m  addition  to  what  they  may  owe  on 
the  fvirnlture.    Every  family  with  three  chil- 
dren is  carrying  the  equivalent  of  a  mortgage 
of  $2,610,  or  enough  to  pay  for  a  modest  home. 
When  the  citizen  must  give  up  his  Job  and 
go  Into  the  Army,  or  may  be  required  to  close 
his  factory  for  lack  of  materials,  or  to  turn 
over  to  the  tax  collector  earnings  which  he 
expected  to  apply  to  his  needs,  if  these  and 
numerous  other  sacrifices  must  be  made  by 
the   citizens   who   carry   the   burden,   there 
should  be  no  question  that  the  agents  and 
agencies   of   government  shoiild  be   likewise 
required  to  curUll  nonessential  activities  and 
expenditures. 

still  spendthrut 
There  is  the  same  complacency  now  with 
regard  to  ever-Increasing  and  accumulating 
deficits  as  prevailed  before  the  emergency. 
The  administration  has  not  even  made  a  be- 
ginning at  the  reduction  of  these  expendi- 
tures despite  the  talk  of  a  cut  of  $1,000,000,000. 
Under  the  President's  Budget,  for  example, 
$1,478,000,000  will  be  spent  for  unemployment 
relief  during  the  next  year,  spent  during  a 
year  when  reemployment  will  soon  reach  a 
goal,  as  predicted  by  Chairman  Knudsen. 
where  "there  will  be  no  unemployment  In  this 
country  next  fall."  Yet  the  Budget  recom- 
mends nearly  $1,500,000,000  for  unemploy- 
ment relief,  which  is  four  times  as  much  as 
was  spent  for  relief  In  1933,  the  low  ebb  of  the 
depression. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  come  forward  with  rec- 
ommendations for  the  expenditure  of  many 
millions  for  such  projects  as  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  a  highway  to  the  Panama  Canal, 
while  at  the  same  time  blasting  Members  of 
Congress  and  pressure  groups  who  are  seeking 
appropriations  under  the  guise  of  naUonal 
defense.  Certainly  for  the  time  of  the  emer- 
gency  we   might   do   without   any  of  these 

projects.  

To  ask  citizens  to  sacrifice  while  permitting 
Government  agents  to  spend  unnecessarily  is 
Inconsistent.  It  also  savors  of  discrimination 
to  offer  no  resistance  to  strikes  for  higher 
wages  while  taxing  away  earnings  on  capital 
and  decreeing  that  prices  shaU  not  be  ad- 
vanced. 


It  should  be  emphasized  that  no  one  group 
or  the  Nation  as  a  whole  should  faU  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  profit  out  of  a  world 
calamity.  And  neither  can  we  tose  our  entire 
industrial  machine  for  making  the  things  of 
war.  rather  than  the  things  of  peace,  without 
making  a  sacrifice  in  our  standard  of  living. 

Much  is  heard  of  the  dangers  of  Inflation 
these  days  and  the  Goverrunent  Is  taking 
steps  through  tlie  imposition  of  heavy  taxes 
and  the  sale  of  baby  bonds"  to  decrease  the 
consumer  purchasing  power.  This  wUl  be 
easy  enough  In  the  field  of  middle-class  in- 
comes which  are  to  be  most  heavily  taxed. 
Persons  In  this  class  wlU  naturally  economize, 
perforce  of  necessity.  But  the  greater  pur- 
chasing power  is  centered  in  the  earners  of 
small  incomes  and  the  check  here  is  leas 
certain. 

must  prxsekvx  selves 
With  all  of  our  present  difficulties,  thought 
must  be  given  to  what  will  come  after  the 
war.  It  Is  all  well  enough  to  talk  about  en- 
forcing democracy  upon  the  world  but  In 
doing  this  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
objective  is  the  freedom  and  the  instltutiona 
of  the  present  and  the  future  citizens  of  the 
United  Stotes.  Democracy  must  be  saved 
without  destroying  it  In  the  process. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  In  the  role  of 
missionary  to  the  world  for  the  establishment 
of  the  "four  freedoms"  that  we  do  not  fall  to 
sustain  the  Republic  at  home.  We  may  be 
making  promises  that  we  cannot  fulfill  and 
exhausting  resources  which  wlU  be  sadly 
needed,  when  and  If  we  are  called  upon  to 
fight  for  our  own  lives. 

And  we  might  finally  take  warning  from 
that  part  of  the  Reynaud-Daladier  report 
when  Prance  was  facing  not  dissimilar  prob- 
lems with  those  of  our  own  Nation.  Immedi- 
ately before  the  war.    The  report  said : 

"Actually  that  part  of  the  French  popula- 
tion which  creates  wealth,  which  labors  for 
the  future,  is  continually  diminishing,  while 
that  part  which,  directly  or  Indirectly,  lives 
on  the  state  is  constantly  growing.  There  Is 
a  steady  fall  In  the  number  of  Frenchmen 
who  are  ready  to  bear  the  risks  of  enterprise 
and  creation." 


Farm  Homes  for  Tenant  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 
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Monday.  May  12.  1941 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  OKLAHOMA  STATE 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution  ol 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma: 

House  Resolution  51 
Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  enact  appro- 
priate legislation  to  Increase  the  purchase 
of  farm  homes  for  tenant  farmers  In  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Security  Administration  under  the  tenant- 
purchase  program 

Whereas  the  experience  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Security  Administration  In  purchasing  farms 
for  tenant  farmers  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
under  the  tenant-purchase  plan  establishes 
that  no  loss  would  be  sustained  in  purchasing 
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farms  for  the  many  worthy  and  Industrious 
tenant  farmers  within  the  State  of  Oklahoma; 
and 

Whereas  the  ptirchase  of  farms  for  tenant 
farmers  under  said  plan  has  established  that 
ownership  of  farms  by  actual  farmers  results 
In  more  careful  tilling  and  conservation  of 
the  soil:  and 

Whereas  the  purchase  of  farms  for  tenant 
farmers  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma  by  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Administration  has  restated  In 
Improving  the  social  and  economic  welfare 
of  the  State  and  Nation;  and 

Wh?reas  the  future  welfare  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  and  the  United  States  of  America 
Is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  conservation 
of  the  soil  and  the  maintenance  of  thrifty 
and  prosperous  home-owning  farmers;  and 

Whereas  the  purchase  of  farm  homes  for 
worthy  and  industrious  tenant  farmers  will 
result  in  improving  the  social  and  economic 
welfare  of  the  State  and  Nation:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatir^es  of 
the  eighteenth  session  of  the  Oklahoma  Legis- 
lature: 

Section  L  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
eighteenth  session  of  the  Oklahoma  Legis- 
lature that  the  farm  tenant-purchase  pro- 
gram being  carried  on  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Security  Administration  should  be  expanded 
and  the  purchase  of  farm  homes  for  tenant 
farmers  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  should  be 
Increased  and  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  be  and  It  Is  hereby  re- 
quested to  enact  appropriate  legislation  ex- 
panding the  farm  tenant -purchase  program 
In  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  increasing  the 
number  of  farms  purchased  by  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  for  worthy  tenant 
farmers  in  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies 
of  this  resolution,  suitably  engrossed  and 
authenticated,  be  transmitted  to  the  mem- 
bers of  tKe  Oklahoma  Delegation  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  that  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  also  tranamitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
tbe  6th  day  of  May  1941. 

E.  Blttmcnhatkn, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


A  Capable  and  Sincere  Confretsman 
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ARTICLE  BY  HON.  PHILIP  A.  BENNETT  OP 
MISSOURI 


Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend 
in  the  Record,  an  article  from  the  Re- 
publican magazine  of  April  1941.  by  my 
colleague  from  Missouri,  Hon.  Philip  A, 
Bennett. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  Member 
of  the  House  will  read  the  article  in  ques-  . 
tion  because  it  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
the  most  capable  and  sincere  Members  of 
this  body — a  man  who  understands  that 
while  two  strong  political  parties  are  nee. 
essary  for  preservation  of  the  Republic, 


our  loyalty  must  be  first  to  our  country 
and  second  to  our  party. 
The  article  follows: 

[Prom    the   Republican    Magazine    of   April 
1941] 

KIND    or    LEADERSHIP    G.    O.    P.     NEEDS 

(By  Hon.  Phil  A.  Bennett) 

First  of  all.  the  G.  O.  P.  needs  leadership 
that  is  true  to  American  Ideals  as  they  were 
before  they  were  tainted  and  weakened  by 
New  Deal  propaganda. 

Second,  the  G.  O.  P.  needs  leadership  big 
enough  to  understand  that  the  best  way 
for  leaders  to  serve  the  Republican  Party 
Is  to  serve  the  Nation. 

Third,  the  G.  O.  P.  needs  leadership  that 
l3  well-informed;  that  realizes  It  is  useless 
to  fight  Hltlerlsm  while  encouraging  the 
Communists  and  labor  racketeers  at  home; 
that  understands  New  Deallsm  must  be  re- 
lentlessly exposed  as  the  enemy  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

Fourth,  the  G.  O.  P.  needs  leadership  that 
Is  capable  of  understanding  that  bankruptcy 
calls  for  receivership;  that  a  national  re- 
ceiver Is  called  a  dictator;  that  the  citadel 
of  American  liberty  Is  being  undermined  by 
clever  and  carefully  thought  out  plans  and., 
that  the  wreckers  must  be  removed  before 
repairs  can  begin. 

Fifth,  the  G.  O.  P.  needs  leadership  that 
has  always  been  true  to  the  party  and  that 
win  take  advantage  of  knowledge  possessed 
by  leaders  In  various  lines  of  endeavor  and 
by  Republican  Members  of  Congress  whose 
whole  attention  Is  given  to  national  affairs; 
who  have  watched  the  growth  of  the  New 
Deal  from  Its  infancy  and  understand  Its 
clever  methods  of  propaganda. 

Sixth,  the  G.  O.  P.  needs  leadership  that 
It  not  puffed  up  with  Its  own  Importance; 
that  Is  blind  to  factionalism;  that  Is  alert 
to  danger;  that  realizes  Its  first  duty  Is  to 
save  liberty  and  second  to  win  elections. 

Seventh,  lastly,  the  G.  O.  P.  needs  leader- 
ship with  sufficient  courage  to  back  Its  con- 
victions. 

Phil  A.  Bennett, 

United  States  H&iise  of  Representatives, 

Sixth  District,  Missouri. 


This  Is  Not  America's  War 
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ADDRESS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  CLAYTON 
MORRISON 


Miss  RANKIN  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  at  America  First  rally,  in 
the  Arena,  Chicago,  April  27,  1941.  by  Dr. 
Charles  Clayton  Morrison,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Century: 

Before  discussing  the  issue  that  is  before  us, 
I  wish  on  your  behalf  to  pay  a  word  of  tribute 
to  the  gallant  American  whose  message  we 
are  about  to  hear.  Senator  Burton  K. 
Whesleh.  of  Montana.  With  patriotic  zeal 
he  has  thrown  himself  into  this  crusade  to 
rescue  our  country  from  the  catastrophe  of 
a  war  which  Is  not  America's  war.  The  odds 
against  him  and  those  of  us  who  stand  with 


him  have  been  and  are  tremendous.  The 
facilities  of  action  and  of  propaganda,  and 
the  weight  of  official  prestige  are  on  the  side 
of  the  President  and  the  administration. 
Our  leaders  have  pursued  a  policy  of  forcing 
the  Nation  Inch  by  Inch  into  war  while  as- 
suring us  that  war  was  the  farthest  from 
their  thoughts.  But  their  true  thoughts  are 
no  longer  concealed.  Senator  Wheeler  has 
gone  across  the  country  like  a  modern  Paul 
Revere,  wakening  the  people  to  their  danger 
and  giving  them  courage  to  resist  those  who 
are  leading  them  Into  It.  We  welcome  him 
today  on  the  last  leg  of  a  patriotic  tour  which 
the  future  may  record  as  a  historic  turning 
point  In  America's  destiny. 

You  would,  I  am  sure,  wish  me  a'so  to  pay 
a  tribute  to  the  organization.  America  First, 
under  whose  auspices  we  have  gathered  and 
to  the  patriotic  and  far-vlsioned  men  and 
women  who,  months  ago.  took  up  what  then 
looked  like  a  forlorn  cause.  They  believed 
In  the  capacity  of  the  American  people  to  see 
the  tragic  predicament  Into  which  their 
Government  was  leading  them,  and  by  their 
courage  they  have  put  courage  in  us  all.  We 
falute  you.  Mrs.  Fairbank,  and  General  Wocd, 
and  all  your  brave  and  distinguished  col- 
leagues, and  ve  rejoice  to  be  soldiers  In  your 
army  of  peace  for  America. 

All  my  thoughts  about  America's  relation 
to  the  present  conflict  begin  with  the  un- 
shaken conviction  that  this  Is  not  America's 
war.  The  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  those 
who  declare  that  It  Is  America's  war.  So  far 
this  proof  has  not  been  forthcoming.  Such 
proof  as  has  been  advanced  is  highly  fan- 
tastic and  speculative.  The  proponents  of 
our  participation  In  the  war  seem  to  me  to 
know  too  much.  They  know  so  much  that 
their  knowledge  excites  my  skepticism.  Let 
us  look  at  some  of  the  things  they  claim  to 
know.  They  claim  to  know  that  this  country 
can  be  easily  Invaded.  They  claim  to  know 
that  Hitler  purposes  to  invade  and  conquer 
It.  They  claim  to  know  that  If  we  are  at- 
tacked we  cannot  effectively  defend  ourselves. 
They  claim  to  know  that  If  we  go  Into  the 
war  now  we  can  crush  Hitler  and  save  Britain. 
They  claim  to  know  that  if  we  save  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  and  crush  Hitler  we  shall  be  able 
to  live  with  Britain  happily  forever  after, 
politically  and  economically.  They  claim  to 
know  that  Britain  and  America  together  can 
establish  order  In  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  they  claim  to  know  that  America  will 
be  able  and  willing  to  send  and  keep  large 
military  forces  in  Europe  and  other  lands  to 
police  the  chaos  which  will  surely  fellow  the 
war. 

I  say  the  proponents  of  the  doctrine  that 
this  Is  America's  war  know  too  much.  I  do 
not  wish  to  say  that  some  of  the  things  thsy 
know  may  not  be  true.  But  their  vast  knowl- 
edge when  analyzed  and  carefully  examined 
is  seen  to  be  hardly  more  than  a  tissue  of 
fantasy  and  speculation  and  hypotheses. 
This  kind  of  knowledge  Is  too  flimsy  to  Justify 
the  thesis  that  this  Is  America's  war.  I  am 
unwilling  to  see  this  country  plunged  Into 
a  war  whose  Justification  can  be  stated  only 
In  terms  of  fantasy  and  speculation  and  a 
chain  of  hypothetical  possibilities,  even 
though  we  cherish  deep  sentiments  of  parti- 
sanship for  the  side  which  would  draw  us 
Into  it. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  we  should 
Impatiently  throw  Into  the  discard  the 
superhuman  knowledge  which  our  interven- 
tionists claim  to  possess.  There  Is  a  suffi- 
cient possibility  of  truth  In  It  to  call  for 
action  on  our  part.  The  question  Is,  What 
kind  of  action  does  this  speculative  and 
hypothetical  outlook  upon  the  future  call 
for?  If  It  Is  not  sufficient  to  make  this 
America's  war.  it  is  sufficient,  you  and  I  will 
agree,  to  require  that  the  United  States  make 
herself  strong  enough  within  her  own  boun- 
daries to  defend  the  treasures  of  her  civiliza- 
tion against  an  Incalculable  future.  We  can 
agree  that  the  future  is  incalculable.  No 
man  knows  enough  to  envisage  the  shape  of 
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things  to  come.  It  therefore  behooves  the 
United  States  to  be  ready  with  as  strong  a 
navy  as  we  can  build,  as  great  an  air  force 
as  we  can  develop  and  as  competent  an  army 
as  we  need  to  defend  the  independence  of 
this  Nation  should  the  hour  come  when  we 
must  do  so. 

In  a  word,  we  ought  to  be  prepared  for 
America's  war  when  and  If  such  a  war  Is 
thrust  upon  us.  Preparedness  against  an 
incalculable  futiu-e  is  a  reasonable  policy,  but 
the  plunging  of  this  Nation  into  a  war  which 
is  not  our  war,  when  we  are  not  able  to 
calculate  even  the  consequences  of  victory, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  consequences  of  defeat, 
is  an  irrational  if  not  a  suicidal  policy.  I 
adopt  as  my  own  the  slogcn  of  the  committee 
whose  call  has  drawn  us  together  today: 
Defend  America  first. 

How  has  It  come  about  that  the  idea  got 
Itself  established  in  many  American  minds 
that  this  war  is  Americas  war,  that  It  is  otir 
duty  to  defy  a  nation  that  has  not  defied  us. 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  enter  the  second  time 
Into  the  bloody  arena  of  Europe's  ancient 
struggles  for  empire  and  save  the  British 
Empire  from  defeat?  One  might  have  sup- 
posed that  our  experience  in  the  last  war  and 
the  disillusionment  which  followed  it  had 
effectively  cured  us  of  the  sentimentalism 
which  actuated  us  then.  Certainly  we 
thought  we  were  cured.  "Never  again  1" — 
this  for  20  years  has  been  the  hearty  resolu- 
tion on  the  lips  of  all  our  people.  Legion- 
naires, civilians,  and  statesmen  alike. 

What,  I  now  ask.  has  happened  to  break 
down  this  resolution  In  the  minds  of  so  many 
of  our  citizens?  My  answer  must  be  very 
frank.  My  answer  Is  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  through  a  long  series  of 
utterances,  and  a  cumulative  series  of  deeds, 
has  put  the  Nation  In  a  position  where  public 
opinion  is  no  longer  free  to  express  Its  deep- 
est conviction  against  participation  in  this 
war.  The  Nation  has  been  committed,  step 
by  step,  to  a  war  policy,  steadily  and  stealth- 
ily committed,  through  a  period  of  3  years 
of  official  propaganda  and  official  action  until 
now  the  desperate  and  climactic  argument 
for  war  is  that  we  have  already  gone  too  far 
In  to  back  out.  This  was  the  argument 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  made  last 
Thursday  night 

Yet  the  American  people  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  their  war.  The  succession  of 
polls  of  public  opinion  reveal  a  constant  over- 
whelming majority  against  our  participation. 
These  polls  also  reveal  the  paradoxical  state 
of  the  American  mind.  While  they  show  a 
vast  opposition  to  war.  they  have  consistently 
disclosed  roughly  a  50-50  division  on  the 
specific  actions  taken  or  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration— such  as  the  revision  of  the 
neutrality  law,  the  transfer  of  the  50  destroy- 
ers to  Britain,  the  lend-lease  bill,  and  now 
the  convoying  of  ships  to  the  war  zone — each 
of  which  registers  a  distinct  further  step  to- 
ward war.  How  shall  we  interpret  a  public 
opinion  which  says  overwhelmingly  that  It 
is  opposed  to  participation  In  the  war  and  yet 
weakens  to  a  relatively  even  division  on  spe- 
cific measures  which  carry  the  Nation  further 
and  further  to  the  verge  of  war? 

I  do  not  think  the  interpretation  of  this 
paradox  is  difficult.  The  paradox  in  the  peo- 
ple's mind  is  the  refiectlon  of  the  paradox  In 
their  President's  policy.  The  American  peo- 
ple trust  their  President.  This  spirit  of 
trust  in  our  leaders  is  of  the  essence  of  our 
democracy.  The  people  are  against  entering 
the  war.  and  they  trtist  the  President's  sol- 
emn pledge  that  he  will  not  take  the  country 
into  it.  Yet  a  large  section  of  public  opinion 
has  tolerated  the  successive  steps  toward  war 
because  each  step  has  seemed  logically  in- 
evitable after  the  steps  previously  taken. 

No  explanation  of  this  paradox  in  public 
opinion  is  possible  except  that  the  adminis- 
tration  and  its  interventionist  committees 


and  supporters  have  deliberately  exploited 
the  trustful  spirit  of  the  electorate  to  pro- 
duce a  situation  which  will  overwhelm  Amer- 
ica's overwhelming  opposition  to  war  by 
making  war  at  last  seem  inevitable.  This 
pxDllcy  has  been  as  clear  as  day  at  every  step 
we  have  taken  since  the  neutrality  law  was 
amended.  It  is  Illustrated  afresh  in  the  pres- 
ent convoy  issue.  During  the  debate  on  the 
lend-lease  bill  Senator  Wheeler  and  his  op- 
position colleagues  repeatedly  warned  Con- 
gress and  the  country  that  the  enactment  of 
that  bill  into  law  would  call  for  the  convoy- 
ing of  ships  to  Britain.  This  was  denied  by 
the  most  responsible  Senators  representing 
the  administration.  President  Roosevelt 
himself  denied  It.  saying  that  "convoys  mean 
shooting,  and  shooting  means  war,"  the  im- 
plication being  that  the  President  was  op- 
posed to  any  act  that  would  spell  war.  Thus 
reassured.  Congress  passed  the  bill.  But  now 
the  logic  of  leasing  and  lending  appears  in 
the  demand  of  Secretaries  Knox  and  Hull 
that  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  the 
delivery  of  the  materials  which  we  are  making 
great  efforts  to  manufacture.  Said  Secretary 
Knox:  "We  cannot  allow  our  goods  to  be 
sunk  in  the  Atlantic;  we  shall  be  beaten  if 
we  do."  We  mtist  find  a  way,  declared  Sec- 
retary Hull,  "by  which  such  aid  may  find 
its  destination  in  the  shortest  time  and  in 
maximum  quantity." 

I  am  discussing  the  question  I  raised  a 
moment  ago:  How  has  It  come  about  that 
the  idea  got  Itself  established  in  a  large  body 
of  our  public  opinion  that  this  is  Americas 
war?  I  have  indicated  the  basis  on  which 
this  question  Is  to  be  answered.  The  Idea  has 
been  established  in  pubUc  opinion,  and  the 
administration  leaders  now  make  bold  to 
avow  it.  because  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  under  cover  of  reassuring  words  and 
solemn  pledges,  has  followed  a  policy  of  action 
which  has  Involved  the  United  States  so 
deeply  in  the  confilct  that  it  is  now  plausible 
to  claim  that  this  is  Americas  war.  These 
progressive  and  cumulative  commitments  are 
now  appealed  to  as  the  logic  of  our  next  step, 
the  convoying  of  war  materials,  at  the  risk — ^I 
might  say  the  certain  risk— of  involving  us 
in  what  the  President  last  January  called  the 
"shooting  war." 

What  Is  the  relevant  deduction  which  we 
are  bound  to  make  from  this  policy  of  forc- 
ing public   opinion?    The  deduction   seems 
to  me  inescapable :  This  Is  not  America's  war; 
it  is  the  President's  war.    By  this  I  do  not. 
of  course,  mean  the  war  that  Is  now  raging 
in  Exirope.    I  am  not  making  the  charge  that 
that  is  the  President's  war,  despite  the  fact 
that  there  is  trustworthy  evidence  to  prove 
that  our  ambassadors,  whom  the  President 
calls  "my  ambassadors,"  did  give  &ome  kind 
of  assurance  that  America  could  be  counted 
on  for  help.    When  I  say  this  is  the  Presi- 
dent's war  I  mean  that  aspect  of  the  war  in 
which  the  United  States  has  become  involved. 
The  President  began  to  wage  this  war  long 
ago,  perhaps  at  the  dedication  of  the  Chicago 
bridge  not  many  yards  from  the  spot  where 
we  have  gathered  today.    A  step  at  a  time 
he  has  advanced  his  war  into  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  American  people  by  committing 
them    to   one    action    after    another    whose 
cumulative  implications  spelled  ultimate  and 
unreserved  Involvement.    Today  the  Nation 
is  awakening  to  the  fact  that  its  freedom  to 
decide  on  the  merits  of  the  issue  has  been 
vitally  impaired.     Lulled  by  the  President's 
assurances  and  pledges,  America  now  finds  it- 
self caught  in  an  acute  and  tragic  dilemma. 
Either  we  must  go  on  in  a  course  which  in- 
volves the  hazard  of  national  suicide,  or  turn 
back  with  humiliation  for  the  Nation  and  its 
President.    If  we  turn  back,  we  call  down 
upon  our  heads  the  execration  of  the  British 
people  who  accepted  the  commitments  of  the 
President  and  his  ambassadors  and  plunged 


all  Europe  into  war  on  the  assurance  that  the 
logic  of  our  commitments  guaranteed  that 
the  United  States  would  eventually  join  up 
as  a  belligerent. 

I  dare  not  trust  m3rself  to  characterlee  the 
moral  implications  of  the  ambiguous  course 
which  the  President  has  followed  in  forcing 
his  war  upon  a  people  whose  fundamental 
decision  not  to  go  again  into  a  Eviropean  war 
remains  unchanged.  Again  and  again  the 
President  has  demonstrated  that  no  law  can 
bind  him,  that  he  can  circumvent  any  law 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  his  determination 
to  put  the  Nation  Into  war.  One  by  pne  the 
restrictive  laws  which  reflect  the  public  will 
have  been  cunningly  emasculated — the  Neu- 
trality Act,  the  Johnson.  Act.  and  the  consti- 
tutional provision  that  only  Congress  can 
declare  war. 

The  President  himself  has  already  in  effect 
declared  war.  He  has  designated  the  enemy 
and  he  talks  in  terms  of  victory.  He  has  tied 
Congress  to  his  war  chsulot.  so  that  Congress 
no  longer  represents  the  people  but  represents 
the  President.  It  does  his  bidding  with 
hardly  less  subservience  than  Hitler's  reich- 
stag.  which  meets  when  he  calls  It  together 
to  rubber  stamp  the  dictator's  decrees. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  Nation  has 
been  lorced  Into  a  tragic  dilemma  between 
going  full  length  into  the  war  and  backing 
cut.  Secretary  Knox  says  we  cannot  back 
out.  But  I  say  that  the  dilemma  does  not 
require  that  we  take  either  of  these  two 
horns.  We  need  not  go  on.  and  we  need  not 
back  out.  A  third  course  Is  possible.  We  can 
stop  in  our  tracks.  We  have  already  gone  as 
far  as  our  commitments  require,  which  is  all 
aid  to  Great  Britain  short  of  war.  We  can 
continue  to  fulfill  those  commitments.  But 
while  the  people  still  have  the  power  to  do  so. 
they  must  tell  the  President  that  he  cannot 
take  them  further  on  the  road  to  war.  We 
can  tell  him  that  if  he  make^  further  com- 
mitments he  willhave  behind  him  a  reluctant 
and  perhaps  divided,  but  certainly  a  resent- 
ful, people. 

Not  since  President  Polk  launched  the  un- 
popular and  unrighteous  Mexican  War  has 
any  President  risked  war  with  a  divided  na- 
tion behind  him.  Behind  Lincoln  stood  a 
virtually  united  North.  Behind  McKinley 
stood  a  united  nation  which  actually  pushed 
him  into  the  war  with  Spain.  Behind  Wilson 
stood  a  united  people  convinced — albeit  too 
easily  convinced — that  America  should  go  gal- 
lantly forth  to  save  democracy.  But  the 
Nation  in  its  heart  is  not  behind  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  present  war.  He  has  the  power 
to  force  the  issue;  he  can  bring  about  a  situa- 
tion which  will  spell  war.  and  he  has  the 
power  to  plunge  the  Nation  into  the  conflict 
by  intensifying  the  present  dilemma  to  the 
point  where  patriotic  resistance  will  be  out- 
lawed But  when  the  President  does  that,  it 
will  be  a  tragic  day  for  our  country. 

The  interventionists  are  demanding  na- 
tional unity.  By  this  they  mean  the  shelv- 
ing of  all  personal  convictions  and  the  rally- 
ing of  all  citizens  to  the  imcrltlcal  and  unre- 
served support  of  whatever  course  the  Presi- 
dent proposes.  They  tell  us  that  the  time  has 
come  when  our  patriotism  is  to  be  measured 
and  tested  by  our  loyalty  to  the  President.  I, 
for  one.  am  willing  to  accept  that  test.  I. 
too,  wish  to  support  the  President;  and  I  am 
here  today  to  support  him.  But  I  have  to 
choose  which  President  it  is  I  intend  to 
support. 

We  have  two  Presidents.  One  President  Is 
for  war.  The  other  President  is  against  war. 
I  choose  to  support  the  President  who  is 
against  taking  America  into  this  war.  I 
choose  to  support  the  President  who  showed 
as  long  ago  as  1936  how  a  President  could  Uke 
the  Nation  into  war  even  against  the  consU- 
tutlonal  provision  which  investt  in  Congress 
alone  the  power  to  declare  war.  By  his  day- 
to-day  decisions,  this  President  then  said,  be 
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could  bring  about  a  situation  which  would 
necessitate  war  or  which  would  obviate  it. 
He  then  asked  our  votes  because  he  hated  war 
and  presented  himself  to  us  as  one  who  could 
be  trusted  to  make  the  day-to-day  decisions 
which  would  keep  us  out  of  war.  This  was  in 
1936,  and  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  he 
won  my  vote  for  a  second  term  in  the 
Presidency. 

This  is  the  President  I  now  choose  to  sup- 
port. I  choose  to  support  the  President  who, 
after  this  war  came  upon  Europe,  distinctly 
limited  the  aid  which  he  asked  for  Britain  as 
aid  "short  of  war."  I  choose  to  support  the 
President  who  in  the  1940  election  campaign 
solemnly  and  repeatedly  declared  to  the 
mothers  of  America  that  their  sons  would  not 
be  sent  to  fight  in  any  foreign  war.  I  want  to 
support  that  President.  In  giving  him  my 
loyal  support  I  am  compelled  to  resist  the 
other  President  who  has  forgotten  the  words 
"short  of  war"  and  whose  course  since  the 
election  leads  irresistibly  to  the  breaking  of 
the  repeated  pledges  given  to  the  electorate  in 
■oliclling  the  unprecedented  honor  of  a  third 
term.  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  not  have  been 
elected  had  he  even  hinted  at  the  possibility 
of  a  lend-lease  bill  or  of  guaranteeing  the  de- 
livery to  Britain  of  the  materials  we  were 
manufacturing  for  her. 

I  want  to  support  the  President,  and  I  in- 
tend to  do  so.    But  the  President  I  intend  to 
support  is  the  Presldrnt  we  elected  last  No- 
vember.    He  is  our  true  President.     He  com- 
mands  our   loyalty.     In    his    name   our   pa- 
triotism resist.s  the  other  President  who  has 
risen   up  to   di-splace  him.     I   am   bound   to 
resist   the   President    who   frivo:ously   talked 
nearly  a  year  ago  about   50,000  airplanes  a 
year  as  Americas  contribuUon.     I  resist  the 
President    who    lightly    promised    Jugcs:avla 
help  which  he  knew  could  not  be  delivered 
and  led  her  to  a  cruel  slaughter  like  that  to 
which  a  similar  promise  by  Great  Britain  led 
Poland.    I  am  bound,  in  supporting  our  true 
President    to  resist  the  President  who   ma- 
nipulates words  with  such  cunning  cleverness 
as  to  make  a  "patrol"  mean  something  essen- 
tially different  from  a  "convoy."  denying  this 
intention  to  do  the  one  while  announcing  the 
fact  that  he  is  already  doing  the  other.     In 
support  of  our  true  President  I  am  compelled 
to  resist  the  other  President  whose  Cabinet 
members  are  now  talking  with  his  approval 
flbcut  an  army  and   navy  prepared  to  fight 
not  only  in   this  hemisphere  but  "in  other 
regions."   anywhere    in    the    world     And    In 
supporting  our  true  President  I  am   bound 
to  rrsist  the  other  President  who  degrades  his 
exalted  office  by  stigmatizing  the  name  of  a 
patriotic    American    like   Colonel    Lindbergh 
with  the  odious  »'plthet  of  "copperhead"  be- 
cause, forsooth,  he  Insists  with  great  courage 
and    candor    that    the    Preslclent    keep    his 
pledges  to  the  American  people. 

You  and  I  are  Americans.    We  believe  in 
America's  independence.     Some  of  us  are  iso- 
lationists.   I  am  not  an  lsoIationl.«t.     I  am  a 
nonlnterventlonlst  in  this  war.     But  we  are 
agreed    on    this:    We    are    all    for   defending 
America  first.    We  concede  to  no  group  of 
fellow  citizens  a  loyalty  to  our  country  or  to 
our  President   more  wholehearted  than   our 
own.     But  we  cannot  support  our  two  Presi- 
dents any  more   than   a   man  can   ride   two 
aorses  going  In  opposite  directions.     We  must 
choose  l)etween  them.     For  myself.  I  choose 
to  support  the  President  who  gave  his  solemn 
pledge  that  he  would  keep  the  country  out 
of  this  war.    We  shall  not  achieve  unity  for 
our  Nation  so  long  as  dissension  and  contra- 
diction obtain  between  the  words   and   the 
deeds  of  the  head  of  th-  Nation      The  pur- 
pose of  our  meeting  today,  as  I  see  It.  is  to 
support    the   true    President   of   the   United 
,^-States,  the  President   whom  the  people  re- 
elected   to    his    high    office    last    November. 
With   loyal   hearts   we   pray.    God   save   the 
President  1    God  bless  America  I 
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Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
vitally  interested  in  H.  R.  4545,  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Lanham],  providing  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  equipment  of  public  works  made 
necessary  by  the  defense  program. 

When  this  bill  was  first  introduced,  I 
was  very  skeptical  as  to  its  v^isdom,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  sections  cf 
the  bill  dealing  with  education  and  with 
hospitals.  As  this  bill  was  discussed  in 
its  early  stages,  there  was  clearly  an  in- 
tent that  the  Federal  Government  should 
have  some  supervisory  control,  at  least, 
over  the  schools,  but  as  the  discussion  of 
the  bill  continued,  the  wisdom  and  the 
good  judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Buildings  and  Grounds  clearly  main- 
tained the  old  historic  standard  of  edu- 
cation in  America,  namely,  that  the 
States  should  have  full  and  complete 
jurisdiction  thereof. 

The  paragraph  defining  this  is  section 
203  (b).  which  states: 

(b)  No  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  exercise  any  supervision  or  con- 
trol over  any  school  with  respect  to  which  any 
funds  have  been  or  may  be  expended  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  nor  shall  any  term  or  con- 
dition of  any  agreement  under  this  title  re- 
lating to,  or  any  lease,  grant,  loan,  or  contri- 
bution made  under  this  title  to  or  on  behalf 
of,  any  such  school,  prescribe  or  affect  Its  ad- 
ministration, personnel,  curriculum,  instruc- 
tion, methods  of  instruction,  or  materials  for 
Instruction 

A  similar  restriction  was  placed  against 
Federal  supervision  and  control  of  hospi- 
tals benefited  under  this  bill  in  section 
203  (O  thereof. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
and  the  Committee  of  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds  for  their  definite  stand  on 
the  principle  enunciated  above.  During 
the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  altogether 
too  much  interference  by  the  National 
Government  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
States  until  today  Federal  bureaus  and 
Federal  bureaucrats  have  greatly  en- 
croached upon  the  rights  of  every  State 
In  the  Union. 

One  principle,  however,  has  remained 
fairly  intact.  That  is  the  principle  that 
the  State  should  have  the  supervision  and 
control  over  the  educational  system  of  the 
State  and  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
dictation  and  whims  of  a  Federa]  bureau- 
crat. From  the  inception  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  It  became  a  settled  rule 
that  the  States  should  control  education. 
This  principle  has  been  followed  for 
years,  and  has  produced  a  fine  system  of 
education  in  these  United  States. 


This  American  policy  of  not  interfer- 
ing «n  the  State's  control  of  education  dif- 
fered widely  from  the  European  system. 
During  the  time  that  our  Nation  was 
forming,  England  still  kept  her  universi- 
ties and  public  schools  far  removed  from 
the  commonalty,  as  centers  for  gentle- 
men who  either  intended  to  manage 
paternal  estates  or  enter  the  church, 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  or  civil  service, 
giving  the  poor  almost  nothing  except 
bare  rudiments,  offered  in  sectarian 
charity  schools  grudgingly  aided  by  gov- 
ernment doles.  France  under  Napoleon 
had  subjected  education  to  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Nation.  Prussia  had  also 
established  a  program  of  class  education 
controlled  by  the  nation. 

Our  forefathers,  during  the  early 
growth  of  our  country,  wisely  said  that 
the  proper  place  for  the  operation  and 
control  of  our  educational  system  was  in 
the  State  and  not  the  Nation. 

Take  my  own  State  of  Michigan  as  an 
illustration,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
pioneering  leaders  of  education  through- 
out the  United  States. 

In  1817  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory 
of  Michigan  sketched  in  detail  on  paper  a 
full  program  of  education  from  the  pri- 
mary schools  to  the  universities. 

In  1827  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory 
of  Michigan  actually  laid  the  foundation 
for  our  common  schools. 

In  1837  our  State  legislature,  after  the 
admission  of  Michigan  to  the  Union,  cre- 
ated our  great  university  with  its  then 
four  departments— literature,  science, 
and  the  arts,  law,  and  medicine.  This 
was  pioneer  work  in  many  respects  for 
all  the  world.  Other  States  had  estab- 
lished fragments  of  such  a  system,  but 
none  had  constructed  it  on  so  profound 
a  basis.  Nothing  remained  for  Michigan 
to  do  in  education  except  to  elaborate  the 
details  and  enlarge  the  structure  of  our 
educational  system. 

Therefore,  in  1848,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  realizing  that 
handicapped  children  were  not  receiving 
proper  education  in  our  State,  created  an 
institution  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 

In  1855,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  organized  an  agricultural  and 
industrial  college,  one  of  the  first  pio- 
neering agricultural  colleges  In  the 
United  States. 

And  then  to  cap  the  climax.  In  1870, 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
opened  the  doors  of  our  university  to 
women,  thereby  completing  the  educa- 
tion system  of  Michigan  and  establishing 
the  thorough  democracy  of  the  educa- 
tional scheme. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  stand 
that  Michigan  has  taken  on  education 
Therefore,  when  H.  R.  4545  came  before 
the  House.  I  was  especially  anxious  that 
no  supervision  or  control  of  our  educa- 
tional system  should  be  assumed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  my  consid- 
ered judgment  that  each  State  knows  its 
educational  problems  better  than  the 
National  Government  could  possibly 
hope  to  know  them. 

In  my  own  State,  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  and  the  entire 
school  personnel  of  the  State,  superin- 
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tendents,  principals,  and  all  grades  of 
teachers  have  demonstrated  their  love 
and  zeal  and  efficiency  for  our  public- 
school  system. 

Therefore,  under  H.  R.  4545  any  ap- 
propriations that  may  be  made  for  any 
schools  in  areas  congested  because  of 
national  defense,  will  be  administered, 
supervised  and  controlled  under  State 
jurisdiction,  free  from  Federal  interfer- 
ence. This  is  a  wise  principle,  and  I 
congratulate  the  Committee  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds  for  maintaining 
the  old  historic  right  of  the  State  to 
supervise  and  control  its  own  educational 
system.  i 


The  Country  Newspapers  Are  Being  Im- 
posed Upon 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  FROM  WILL  M.  MAXJPIN. 
EDITOR  OP  THE  CLAY  COUNTY  (NEBR.) 
SUN 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  group  in  the  United  States  with  more 
patriotism  and  with  a  greater  spirit  of 
community  helpfulness  than  the  editors 
of  our  country  newspapers.  Yet  I  find 
that  literally  tons  and  tons  of  material 
are  being  sent  to  these  editors  from  the 
city  of  Washington  with  an  implied  re- 
quest that  they  publish  it  without 
charge. 

An  editor  friend  of  mine  kept  track  of 
all  the  publicity  that  came  to  him  from 
Washington  during  the  last  week  in 
March.  This  editor  measured  up  this 
publicity  and  carefully  figured  the  total 
composition.  The  publicity  sent  to  him 
from  Wasliington  in  one  week,  if  set  in 
8-point  type,  would  have  required  31 
pages  of  newspaper  print  to  hold  it. 

This  mean  31  pages  of  printing  for 
which  the  editor  furnishes  the  paper,  the 
Ink,  the  machinery,  and  pays  for  the 
highly  skilled  labor  required  in  printing 
It.  Is  it  right  that  we  expect  these  coun- 
try papers  to  build  up  a  morale  for  the 
defense  of  this  country,  assist  in  the  sell- 
ing of  defense  bonds,  and  the  countless 
other  things  that  must  be  done,  on  any 
basis  other  than  the  basis  upon  which  all 
other  work  is  done  in  our  defense  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  further  extend 
my  remarks  by  including  an  open  letter 
to  me  from  Will  M.  Maupin,  editor  of  the 
Clay  County  Sun,  at  Clay  Center,  Nebr. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  this  editor.  I 
agree  with  him.  I  do  submit  it  to  this 
House  for  such  consideration  as  it  merits 
and  I  hope  that  many  of  the  publicity 
bureaus  in  Washington  will  take  due 
notice  of  the  same. 


AN   OPEN    LCXTSa   TO    BEFRCSKMTATIVX   CiML 
CtTBTIS 

Hon.  Ca«l  T.  Cubtb.  Member  of  Congress. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dsab  Cabl:  After  a  ratber  extensive  In- 
vestigation of  a  large  number — a  darned  large 
number — ol  Government  agencies,  I  have 
made  the  startling  discovery  that  there  Is  one 
essential  Inoustry  that  not  only  has  not  been 
receiving  Government  support  but  has  been 
the  target  of  a  "helluva  lot  of  moochers"  al- 
ready on  either  the  Government  pay  roll  jr 
on  some  relief  roU.  We  have  the  ever- 
normal  granary,  parity  payment  for  agricul- 
ture, payment  for  crops  not  produced,  old- 
age  pensions,  knuckling  to  strikers  In  war 
preparedness  plants,  huge  salaries  to  propa- 
ganda writers  in  a  thousand  and  one  Govern- 
ment departments,  emissaries  of  the  food- 
stamp  plan  drawing  good  salaries,  and  so 
many  others  that  It  would  fill  the  pages  of 
the  Clay  County  Sun  to  enumerate  them  aU. 
But,  toy  dear  Carl,  nowhere  can  I  find  a 
blooming  thing  calculated  to  promote,  by 
FWeral  aid  or  subsidy  the  country  news- 
papers, of  which  the  Clay  County  Sun  Is  one. 
Oh,  yes;  the  country  newspaper  is  supposed 
to  be  aided  by  a  so-called  free -postage  con- 
cession, but  all  the  advantage  it  is  to  most  of 
us  we  could  put  in  an  eye  and  never  wink 
a  wink. 

Now,  my  dear  Carl,  I  ask  you  and  your 
official  associates  what  the  heck  good  It  would 
do  to  have  a  small  army  of  propaganda 
writers  living  In  luxury  in  Washington,  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers,  if  the  coun- 
try newspapers  refused  to  print  the  stuff? 
How  far  would  all  this  agrictiltural  relief 
program  get  if  the  country  newspapers  re- 
fused to  give  the  program  and  progress  space 
m  their  columns?  How  far  wotild  Uncle 
Sam  get  In  his  efforts  to  promote  the  sale  of 
thrift  stamps  and  baby  Ixjnds  for  the  financ- 
ing of  the  preparedness  program  if  the  coun- 
try newspapers  closed  their  columns  to  that 
patriotic  program?  Yet.  my  dear  Carl,  every- 
body but  the  country  publisher  is  paid,  and 
he  is  expected,  and  usually  doea,  to  spend  his 
money  for  composition,  paper,  ink,  press- 
work,  and  postage  to  get  the  program  across 
to  the  public.  While  doing  this  the  country 
publisher  Is  paying  his  share  of  the  taxes 
and  often  more  than  his  share  in  comparison 
with  many  others.  Your  Federal  propaganda 
artist  can  have  his  stuff  printed  for  nothing 
in  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  can 
maU  it  free  under  a  frank.  But  we  country 
publishers  must  pay  for  having  the  stuff  set 
up  In  type  and  then  pay  postage  on  the  news- 
paper in  which  It  is  printed.  The  propa- 
ganda writer  gets  his  fat  Government  check 
every  month,  often  twice  a  month,  while  the 
average  country  publisher  Just  dont.  He  geta 
his  if,  as,  and  when  he  can. 

Now  we  country  publishers  claim  to  be 
and  are  as  patriotic  as  any  man  or  woman 
on  the  pay  roll  as  manager  or  employee  of 
the  many  Federal  spending  agencies.  But 
there  Is  a  financial  limitation  to  the  country 
publisher's  ability  to  demonstrate  his  patri- 
otism. Paper  hovises  Insist  on  being  paid  for 
their  wares;  printers  must  be  paid  on  the 
dot.  The  presses  stand  idle  when  the  press- 
man is  unpaid.  And,  strange  as  It  seems,  the 
editor  and  publisher  and  their  families  must 
eat,  and  there  is  a  law  against  appearing 
nude  in  public. 

In  view  of  aU  this,  my  dear  Carl,  dont 
you  and  your  colleagues  think  It  Is  about 
time  to  give  some  consideration  to  the  coun- 
try newspapers  while  all  thla  Government 
promotion  work  Is  going  on?  We  are  not  ask- 
ing for  relief,  merely  asking  that  we  be  given 
a  break. 

It  might  be  possible  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  about  nine-tenths  of  the  propa- 
ganda writers  now  on  the  Federal  pay  roll, 
thus  saving  their  salaries  and  expense  ac- 
counts, and  the  coat  of  getting  their  editorial 
sheets  printed  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  and  spend  the  huge  sum  thus  saved 


In  paying  the  country  pul>liBher8  a  little  for 
the  space  they  give  to  the  promotion  of  the 
preparedness  plan? 

As  for  the  Clay  County  Bun,  one  of  the 
htunble  country  newspapers  of  the  Nation, 
it  will  gladly  give  up  a  major  part  of  its  col- 
xiznna  to  Federal  promotion,  free  and  without 
price.  Just  as  soon  as  the  rest  of  them  give 
their  services  to  the  Nation  free  and  without 
price.  Until  then  the  editorial  wastebasket 
yawns,  and  does  not  yawn  In  vain. 

With  highest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes,  my  dear  Carl,  this  country  newspaper 
remains,  as  ever. 

Yours  sincerely. 

The  Clat  Cotmrr  Sun, 

Clay  Center.  Nebr. 


A  World  Divided 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  12.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINOTOll 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  today : 

(From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 

May  12,  1941 1 

A  WORLD  Drvmo) 

Sometimes  we  wonder  whether  Abraham 
Lincoln  may  not  have  done  posterity  a  dis- 
service when.  In  a  speech  delivered  June  16, 
1858,  he  said,  "I  believe  this  Government 
cannot  endure  pemianently  half  slave  and 
half  free."  He  made  that  remark  aa  a  capper 
to  the  Biblical  saying:  "If  a  house  be  divided 
against  Itself,  that  house  cannot  stand" 
(Mark  3:  25). 

What  worries  us  is  that  the  idea  is  now 
being  applied  to  the  world  situation.  Prac- 
tically all  administration  spokesmen,  from 
the  President  down,  are  using  It  as  an  argu- 
ment for  more  and  more  United  States  par- 
ticip>ation  in  E\irope's  newest  war. 

Wendell  L.  Willkie,  for  example,  put  it  this 
way  at  the  interventionist  rally  in  New  York 
City  a  few  nights  ago: 

"There  is  no  compromise — the  world  will 
be  dominated  by  free  men  or  it  will  be 
dominated  by  enslaved  men.  We  cannot  ap- 
pease the  forces  of  evil  •  •  •.  Totali- 
tarianism is  a  ruthless  phUosophy  which 
cannot  survive  In  a  world  where  freedom 
exists." 

In  fewer  words,  "The  world  cannot  exist 
half  slave  and  half  free." 

The  fact  Is  that  the  world  always  has 
existed  as  a  house  divided. 

There  have  been  eras  when  all  nations 
were  slave  nations;  others  when  some  were 
slave  nations  and  some  comparatively  free 
and  democratic  nations.  The  United  States 
in  its  short  history  has  managed  to  live  along 
In  the  world  with  various  sorts  of  govern- 
ment functioning  elsewhere. 

We  lived  along  with  Czarist  Riissia.  a  black 
tyranny,  for  generations.  President  Lincoln 
himself,  though  ardently  desiring  democracy 
in  his  own  cotmtry,  was  not  above  accepting 
Russian  help  In  the  CivU  War,  when  Britain 
and  France  were  helping  the  Confederacy. 
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We  existed  normally  all  the  time  Abdul 
(the  Damned)  Hamld  n  (1843-1918)  aa  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey  was  oppressing,  robbing,  maa- 
■acring  and  torturing  assorted  peoples,  in- 
cluding some  of  his  own  people.  Democratic 
Great  Britain,  Incidentally,  kept  Abdul's  toe- 
hold in  Europe  secure  because  Britain  didn't 
want  Russia  to  get  the  Dardanelles. 

Yet  we  are  told  now  that  our  death  knell  as 
•  nation  will  sound  if  tjrranny  isn't  wiped 
out  of  all  the  world.  The  President,  In  hia 
first  message  to  Congress  after  his  third  In- 
auguration, said  we  could  and  should  bring  to 
the  whole  world  in  this  generation  the  "four 
freedoms" — of  thought  and  religion,  from 
want  and  fear. 

The  only  trouble  with  the  argument  that 
the  world  cannot  exist  half  slave  and  half 
free  Ir  that  it  simply  is  not  true.  It  la  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  truth. 

The  President  is  an  excellent  phrasemaker. 
We  quote  again  an  excellent  set  of  phrases 
which  he  put  together  at  Boston  last  CX;tober 
SO: 

"And  while  I  am  talking  to  you.  fathers  and 
mothers,  I  give  you  one  more  ass\irance.  I 
have  said  this  before,  but  I  shall  say  It  again, 
and  again,  and  again,  your  boys  are  not  going 
to  be  sent  into  any  foreign  wars." 


Hoate  of  RepresenUtiTcs  Is  Opposed  to 
CoDTOjs — Some  Solemn  Thoughts  at 
the  Brink  of  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   tMDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  12.  1941 


Mr.  LUDLOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
at  the  brink  of  war.    It  is  time  for  sober 
thinking  and  plain  speaking.    A  powerful 
group  headed  by  Interventionists,  war 
j>romoters  and  columnists  Is  bringing  ter- 
rific pressure  to  bear  to  get  us  into  war 
through  the  convoy  route.    Congress  is 
not  reacting  favorably  to  this  pressure. 
I  am  Informed  that  a  poll  has  been  taken 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
shows  that  if  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
use  of  convoys  were  voted  on  now  it  would 
be  defeated  by  about  100  majority.    It 
Is  on  the  White  House  that  convoy  pres- 
sure is  beating  most  fiercely.    The  war 
promoters  have  a  theory  that  Congress 
can  safely  be  ignored  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  direct  the  use  of  convoys  with- 
out regard  to  Congress.    The  way  they 
are  trying  to  force  the  President  to  take 
this  last  fatal  step  into  war  is  one  of  the 
major  scandals  of  our  time.   The  effront- 
ery of  the  pressure  group  stands  out  in 
bold  relief  when  put  side  by  side  with  the 
statement  made  by  the  President  at  Bos- 
ton oh  October  30,  1940.  just  before  the 
recent  election.    I  quote  from  his  state- 
ment made  on  that  occasion : 

And  while  I  am  talking  to  you  fathers  and 
.mother?  I  give  you  one  more  assurance.  I 
have  said  this  before,  but  I  shall  say  It  again, 
and  again,  and  again,  your  boys  are  not  going 
to  be  sent  into  any  foreign  wars. 

The  yfSiT  promoters  are  trjring  to  com- 
pel the  President  to  repudiate  his  solemn 
promise,  well  knowing  that  his  word  is 
pledged  not  only  in  that  speech  but  in 


many  similar  speeches  last  year,  when  he 
assured  and  reassured  the  American  peo- 
ple that  their  sons  will  not  be  sent  into 
foreign  wars. 

I  am  receiving  a  heavy  mail  on  the 
convoy  question,  in  which  all  shades  of 
opinion  are  expressed.  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  there  should  be  any  doubt  of 
my  attitude, 

I  made  a  pledge  before  election.  In 
display  advertisements  which  I  inserted 
in  all  of  the  Indianapolis  newspapers  I 
said  that  I  would  do  everything  I  could 
to  keep  America  out  of  war  unless  our 
country  is  attacked.  To  my  mind  that 
was  a  solemn  covenant.  I  stand  today 
on  that  pledge,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
stand  on  it  in  the  future,  come  what  may. 

The  President  is  said  to  have  made  the 
statement  that  "convoys  mean  shooting, 
and  shooting  means  war,"  and  with  that 
statement  I  agree  absolutely.  My  pledge 
being  to  help  to  keep  the  country  out  of 
war  I  could  not,  of  course,  vote  for  con- 
voys, which  would  plunge  the  country 
into  war.  The  issue  is  clean  cut  and  un- 
mistakable and  I  shall  keep  my  promise. 
When  I  voted  against  the  lease-lend  bill 
I  visualized  exactly  the  situation  that  has 
now  arisen.  It  did  not  require  any  gift 
of  vaticination  to  foresee  that  ultimately 
there  would  be  a  demand  for  convoys  to 
see  that  the  goods  we  manufacture  get 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  world.  Why 
manufacture  those  goods  if  they  are  to 
be  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean?  is 
the  question  now  raised.  My  answer  is 
that  I  would  rather  see  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  strewn  with  cannon  than  with  the 
bodies  of  our  precious  American  boys. 

I  AM   AN  AMERICAN 

I  am  an  American.  My  intention  and 
purpose  is  to  vote  as  an  American  on  all 
of  the  great  issues  that  are  burgeoning 
forth  so  numerously  and  so  rapidly  in 
these  tragic  times.  If  we  in  Congress 
will  keep  in  mind  what  is  best  for  our 
own  country,  to  protect  the  integrity  and 
the  perpetuity  of  its  matchless  Govern- 
ment and  the  maintenance  of  its  high 
Christian  ideals,  we  will  be  doing  the 
very  best  we  can  for  humanity,  for  our 
country,  and  our  God. 

Let  me  outline  briefly  some  of  the  car- 
dinal features  of  an  American  policy 
which  I  think  should  have  the  loyal  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  Congress,  as 
follows: 

First.  To  vote  for  national  defense  is 
an  American  vote.  We  must  build  up  our 
national  defense  to  the  highest  point  of 
perfection,  so  that  no  conscienceless  dic- 
tator, obsessed  by  fanciful  dreams  of 
world  dominion,  would  ever  dare  to  at- 
tack us. 

Second.  To  vote  whatever  aid  to  Brit- 
ain and  the  other  democracie.s  that  will 
not  weaken  our  home  defense  or  entangle 
us  in  foreign  wars  is  an  American  vote. 

Third.  To  vote  against  any  proposal 
whatsoever  to  send  our  American  boys 
overseas  to  die  in  the  shambles  of  for- 
eign wars  unless  America  is  attacked  is 
an  American  vote.  Our  hospitals  are  al- 
ready full  of  the  wrecks  of  human  lives 
from  the  last  World  War.  We  can  best 
serve  democracy  by  saving  our  fine 
young  men  for  the  protection  of  our  own 
shores. 

Fourth.  A  vote  against  any  attempts 
to  black  out  the  rights  of  labor  and  in- 


dustry and  the  civil  liberties  of  individ- 
uals is  an  American  vote.  Under  the 
pressure  of  war  excitement  I  shall  never 
vote  totalitarian  measures  into  the  law  of 
the  land. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  out  of  the  psy- 
chosis of  war  through  which  the  world 
is  now  passing  all  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  our  free  people  may  emerge  un- 
impaired. 

NATIONAI,   CREDR   AS   IMPORTANT  AS   BATTALIONS 

Fifth.  To  vote  for  a  drastic  cut  in  non- 
defense  expenditures  is  to  vote  American. 
We  are  right  up  against  the  time  when 
this  matter  of  Government  extravagance 
must  be  given  consideration  in  order 
to  avoid  a  financial  debacle  and  the 
evils  of  printing-press  money.  Secre- 
tary Morgenthau  talks  about  saving  a 
billion  dollars  on  nondefense  appropri- 
ations but  the  estimates  that  come  to 
Congress  from  the  Budget  Bureau  are 
constantly  for  more  and  more  money, 
piling  debt  on  top  of  debt.  We  now  have 
in  sight  a  debt  of  $90,000,000,000.  equal  to 
between  one-fourth  and  one-third  of  the 
Nation's  entire  wealth.  One  cardinal 
fact  which  should  never  be  overlooked  is 
that  national  solvency  is  as  important  to 
national  defense  as  battleships  and  bat- 
talions. We  cannot  win  a  war  with  a 
bankrupt  Treasury.  We  had  better  for- 
get such  impossible  spendthrift  projects 
as  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  the  fantastic 
scheme  to  harness  the  tides,  and  the 
grandiose  idea  of  bisecting  the  State  of 
Florida  with  a  ship  canal,  for  such  drains 
on  our  Treasury  would  sap  and  weaken 
our  financial  strength  to  a  point  where 
it  would  be  incapable  of  standing  the 
strain  of  war.  I  applaud  Secretary  Mor- 
genthau for  his  suggestion  of  a  billion- 
dollar  cut  in  nondefense  expenditures, 
but  I  think  he  was  too  conservative.  In 
view  of  the  extreme  urgency  of  bolstering 
our  financial  position  I  would  suggest  a 
cut  of  a  billion  and  a  half  or  two  billion 
dollars.  That  would  be  a  severe  cut,  in- 
deed, and  it  would  break  the  hearts  of 
the  spenders,  but  in  the  face  of  the 
gravity  of  the  existing  situation,  lip  serv- 
ice for  economy  means  nothing  and 
something  worth  while  must  be  done. 

INDIANA'S    SANTTT    IN    THE    MIDST    Or    HYSTERIA 

In  this  solemn  hour,  when  war  fever 
along  the  seaboards  is  nmning  high  and 
many  of  our  citizens  in  those  sections 
are  thinking  and  acting  irrationally,  it 
seems  to  me,  from  all  I  see  and  hear, 
that  Indiana  is  about  the  sanest  spot  in 
the  Nation.    Our  Indiana  people  despise 
Hitlerism  and  all  the  hateful  reactionary 
policies  it  stands  for,  but  they  wonder 
what  we  would  be  getting  into  if  we  take 
over  and  try  to  fight  a  war  against  three 
and  possibly  four,  of  the   most  highly 
mechanized     military    powers     of     the 
world— a  war  we  did  not  start.    If  I  can 
discern  their  thinking  processes,  they  are 
thinking  of  America  and  all  it  means  to 
them,  the  land  of  homes,  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  worship,  the  land  of  oppor- 
tumties  where  every  boy  and  giri  has  a 
chance  to  grow  and  bloom,  and  they  do 
not  want  this  lovely  picture  spoiled  by 
any  foreign   entanglements.    They   are 
thinking  of  America,  the  worid's  most 
outstanding  Christian  and  good  neigh- 
bor, and  they  are  thinking  of  America 
first. 


if 
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Taxation  and  Spending 
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or 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

or  MASSACH  ubjrriit 
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Monday.  May  12.  1941 


WEEKLY  NEWS  LETTER  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATION  OF  INVESTORS,  APRIL 
26,  1941  I 


Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  discussion  of  the  tax  ques- 
tion as  appearing  in  the  Weekly  News 
Letter  of  the  American  Federation  of  In- 
vestors: 

I.ip  BLOWN  Orr  THE  TAX  "JACK-IN-THE-BOX" 

Dk.\r  Fellow  Investors:  With  open  hear- 
ings begun  this  week  belore  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  worrying  tax  ques- 
tion exploded  with  reverberations  throughout 
the  Nation.  Published  reports  of  the  eflect  of 
Treasury  recommendations  on  the  pocket- 
books  of  wage  earners  and  the  devastating 
inroads  on  the  salaries  of  the  large  group  of 
business  and  professional  men  wl'.h  Incomes 
between  $10,000  and  $50,000  stirred  mUllons 
of  hitherto  complacent  citizens  out  of  their 
comparative  Indifference,  and  brought  home 
to  them  at  last  the  Inescapable  truth  that 
they  wUl  have  to  help  pay  now.  In  a  period 
ft  national  emergency,  for  the  Improvident 
and  wasteful  policies  of  the  Federal  admln-s- 
tratlon  during  the  past  8  years. 

TAX  EMEBGENCT  "NOW"  DUE  TO  WASTEFUL  SPEND- 
ING or  EECKNT  TEAKS 

The  present  need  for  Imposing  three  and 
one-half  billion  dollars  In  taxes  on  top  of  an 
already  crushing  tax  burden  Is  not  due  pri- 
marily to  our  national-defense  program  and 
our  vast  expenditures  for  aid  to  Britain.  It  Is 
due  wholly  to  the  visionary  and  extravagant 
policies  of  an  administration  bent  on  con- 
centrating all  political  and  economic  power 
in  a  central  bureaucracy,  with  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive a  virtual  dictator.  Under  the  guise  of 
social  reform,  with  subsidies  and  bribes  to 
various  groups  of  voting  citizens,  billions 
upon  billions  of  dollars  have  been  doled  out 
In  recent  years,  and  only  a  fraction  of  these 
bllllcns  was  raised  In  taxes.  The  balance — 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  billion  dollars- 
was  borrowed. 

PtJBLIC    MISLEAD    BT    FEDEKAL    SPENDERS 

The  Government's  deliberate  policy  of  de- 
ficit financing,  naively  referred  to  as  "spend- 
ing our  way  to  prosperity,"  has  resulted  In  a 
Federal  debt  of  more  than  $47,000,000,000 
(exclusive  of  about  five  billion  additional 
Government-guaranteed  obligations).  Ob- 
jectors to  this  ruinous  program  were  branded 
by  radical  leaders  In  the  administration  as 
Tories  and  economic  royalists,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  repeatedly  assured  that  there  was 
no  danger  to  the  United  States  Treasury's 
solvency,  as  we  were  merely  "borrowing  from 
ourselves."  The  people  were  further  pacified 
with  fairy  tales  about  big  business  and  rich 
men  paying  the  bulk  of  the  taxes.  The 
abundant  life  was  Just  around  the  corner. 
And  so  the  spenders  perpettiated  themselves 
In  office  and  In  power.  Now  the  day  of  reck- 
oning Is  at  hand. 

PLACmO  THE  BLAME  WHERE  IT  BELONGS 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  administra- 
tion today  occupies  an  tmenvlable  position 
before  the  American  people.  It  wUl  not  be 
easy  to  escape  responislbUlty  for  having  led 


the  Nation  Into  a  financial  crisis  in  the  face 
of  a  rapidly  developing  foreign-relations 
crisis.  For  national  defense  all  worth-while 
Americans  will  willingly  make  any  sacrifices 
necessary,  but  when  they  review  the  record 
ot  this  administration  they  cannot  be  fooled 
Into  believing  that  the  financial  sacrifices 
now  demanded  are  due  to  the  national-de- 
fense emergency.  If  our  Federal  financial 
policies  had  been  sound  these  last  few  years 
and  our  Treasury  unbtirdened  by  the  heaviest 
debt  In  history,  the  billions  now  needed  for 
defense  preparedness  and  for  aid  to  Britain 
would  not  have  precipitated  a  financial  crisis 
of  such  proportions  as  to  threaten  ova  stand- 
ards of  living  and  even  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

FATRIOTIC   COURAGE   ESSENTIAL   IN   CONCRX8B 

But  there  Is  no  denying  that  this  Nation 
Is  in  a  financial  mess,  and  that  only  by  adopt- 
ing the  soundest  fiscal  policies  can  grave 
consequences  be  averted.  The  alternative  to 
practically  confiscatory  taxes  Is  eventual  In- 
flation that  would  wreck  our  national  econ- 
omy and  destroy  our  system  of  free  private 
enterprise  and  Individual  initiative.  The 
Treasury's  theory  ot  spreading  the  tax  bxir- 
den,  even  until  It  brings  the  small  wage 
earner  Into  Its  scope,  seems  Justified  under 
the  circumstances,  although  It  Is  Impossible 
at  this  time  to  pass  Judgment  on  Its  full  pro- 
gram, as  the  details  remain  to  be  revealed  It 
Is  doubtful,  however,  whether  Congress  will 
have  the  courage  to  spread  the  Income  tax 
to  the  extent  recommended  by  the  Treisury. 
Members  of  the  House  must  go  befor»  the 
electorate  every  2  years,  and  they  Just  do  -not 
consider  It  good  politics  to  enact  legislation 
that  takes  tax  dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  mass  of  their  constituents.  In  this  emer- 
gency, however,  patriotic  courage  must  pre- 
vaU  over  any  selfish  interests. 

UNNSCXSSAET    NONDEFENSE  EXPENDITURES   MUST 
BE  CUT  OFF 

Until  Congress  manifests  an  Interest  In 
cutting  out  unnecessary  nondefense  exi^endl- 
tures.  It  cannot  face  the  taxpayers — and  vot- 
ers— with  clean  hands.  Members  who  vote 
additional  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
done the  squandering  of  Federal  funds  on 
xinessentlal  projects  or  subsidies,  deserve  re- 
pudiation at  the  hands  of  their  constituents. 
Secretary  Morgenthau,  appearing  ThxuEday 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, suggested  that  at  least  $1,000,000,000 
cotild  be  cut  from  nondefense  expenditures. 
Everyone  familiar  with  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
the  Government  knows  that  Mr.  Morgenthau's 
estimate  of  possible  savings  (without  sacri- 
ficing the  relief  or  old-age  programs)  is  con- 
servative. In  fact.  Congress  could  reduce 
ordinary  expenditures  by  at  least  $2,000,000.- 
000  a  year,  thus  relieving  the  pressure  on  tax- 
payers and  at  the  same  time  expediting  the 
defense  program. 


Mrs.  Roosevelt  Mistakeo 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  12,  1941 


EDFIORIAL  FROM  THE  HOLLAND  (MICH.) 
SVENING  SENTINEL 


Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
OKD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 


the  Holland  (Mich.)  Evening  Sentinel  of 
May  10,  1941: 

(From  the  Holland  (Mich.)  Evening  Sentinel 
of  May  10,  19411 

MRS.    ROOSEVELT    MISTAKEN 

In  Los  Angeles  a  membo-  of  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt's audience  asked  the  question:  "Do  you 

think  the  President  will  keep  his  promise 
and  keep  us  out  of  w«rr'  The  First  Lady's 
answer  was:  "He  h««n*t  made  any  such 
promise." 

Now.  that  Is  about  the  most  remarkable 
remark  that  has  been  made  in  a  whole  year 
of  remarkable  remarks.  Regardless  of 
whether  the  United  States  should  go  to  war 
or  not,  fact  remains  fact  axul  a  matter  of 
record  remains  a  matter  of  record.  If  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  is  correct  In  her  remarkable  state- 
ment, then  miUlons  of  normal  Americans  are 
mistaken.  For  mlUlons  of  Americans  (among 
them  probably  many  of  those  who  read  this 
editorial )  are  ready  to  swear  that  they  heard 
the  President  promise  Just  that,  with  their 
own  ears.  Are  we  then  mistaken  for  believ- 
ing the  testimony  of  our  ears  as  over  against 
the  casuistry  of  the  President's  wife? 

In  one  of  the  last  speeches  of  the  cam- 
paign last  November  this  is  what  President 
Roosevelt  said — millions  heard  It  over  the 
radio,  and  some  of  them  copied  the  words 
down  on  the  spot  becaxise  of  an  Instinctive 
feeling  that  they  might  be  repudiated  or 
Ignored  after  the  election.  Here  are  the 
words,  a  matter  of  record: 

"Your  President  -jays  this  country  U  not 
going  to  war." 

If  a  promise  to  keep  the  Nation  out  of  war 
can  be  made  more  positively  and  unequlvo- 
caUy  than  that,  how  must  It  be  worded? 
The  issue  at  the  moment  Is  not  whether 
going  to  war  Is  the  right  poUcy  or  not.  It  Is 
merely  the  Issue  of  who  Is  mistaken.  Are 
the  American  people  to  Ue  down  humbly  and 
let  themselves  be  stepped  on?  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  who  is  right,  and  the  humblest  citi- 
zen has  as  much  right  to  demand  respect  for 
the  evidence  of  his  ow  ears  as  ha*  the  most 
exalted  lady  In  the  land. 

The  First  Lady  says:  "He  hasn't  made  any 
such  promise."  Then  what  do  the  Presi- 
dent's words,  "Your  President  says  thU  coun- 
try Is  not  going  to  war."  mean?  Or  dont 
they  mean  anything?  Or  were  they  mere 
campaign  fodder?  Did  the  President  sup- 
pose that  they  would  be  forgotten  as  soon  as 
the  election  was  In  the  bag? 


Motker's  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 


Monday,  May  12.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  RAYMOND  8.  SPEUNGEB, 
OF  INDIANA 


Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  I  include  therein  an 
address  made  by  my  colleague,  Hon. 
Raymond  S.  Springer,  of  Indiana,  in  the 
Amphitheater,  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier,  at  ArUngton  Cemetery, 
on  Mother's  Day,  May  11,  1941.  His 
address  follows: 

Madam  National  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can War  Mothers,  distinguished  guesta,  i%  Is 


\i 
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•  happy  •  privilege  to  addreae  every  war 
ixKitker.  and  every  mother,  everywhere,  In 
this  hour  of  imlversal  sacrifice  in  our  Na- 
tion. This  Is  a  beautiful  occasion.  Ck)m- 
munlng  with  us  are  many  mothers  from 
many  American  republics  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  is  a  most  happy  privilege  to 
greet  the  mothers  today.  This  la  your  day — 
Mothers'  Day! 

We  meet  within  the  shadow  of  this  tomb, 
and  the  sacredness  of  this  spot  reflects  the 
solace  and  the  beauty  of  peace.  We  are 
sheltered  by  the  dome  of  heaven,  tempo- 
rarily safe  from  the  destructive  forces  from 
without.  The  last  resting  place  of  our  un- 
known soldlsr — known  but  to  Ood — marks 
the  place  of  our  communion.  This  vmknown 
son.  of  an  unknown  mother,  sleeps  while  the 
war-torn  world  shudders  before  the  threat 
and  the  mental  distress  of  another  conflict. 
For  him  all  wars  have  ended.  He  sleeps  In 
yon  sarcophagus  where  kings  and  queens, 
men  and  women — the  common  people  of  na- 
tions— do  h.m  honor.  May  he  rest  in  peace! 
In  the  spirit  of  Mothers'  £>ay  we  reflect 
upon  both  the  beauty  and  the  pathos  of 
that  annual  event  in  our  national  life. 
Many  may  express  their  Joy  and  pride  be- 
cause their  mother  is  still  with  them.  She 
is  the  guiding  star  of  the  destiny  of  men. 
For  many  of  us  mother  is  a  hallowed  mem- 
ory. Her  hands  touch  us  only  in  our  dreams. 
Blessed  are  those  that  still  have  the  benedic- 
tion of  the  fading  eyes  and  the  caress  of  her 
trembling  lips:  For  our  mother's  love  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  divine  love  that  God 
grants  to  men.  In  our  fervent  memory  of 
her  we  witness  the  gathered  tears — for 
mother. 

The  very  name  signifies  all  that  Is  sacred, 
all  that  is  loyal,  all  that  is  sincere,  all  that  is 
honorable.  Her  xmlversal  kindness  through- 
out the  years  causes  us  to  kneel  at  the  shrine 
of  sacred  memories,  where  we  honor  her — 
mother. 

When  we  speak  the  name  there  Is  that 
something  which  Is  eternal  and  Immortal, 
that  which  Inspires.  They  have  been  the 
torch  bearers,  they  have  blazed  the  trail,  and 
no  race  has  risen  above  the  exalted  Ideals  of 
Its  mothers. 

Today  we  pause  and  reflect,  because  we  rec- 
ognize that  the  finest  sentiment  in  life  Is 
woven  about  the  home.  The  keystone  of  the 
home  Is  mother.  It  la  my  firm  belief  that 
of  all  the  sentiments  which  cling  to  the  end 
of  life  and  touch  with  mellowness  the  mem- 
ories of  the  early  years  as  they  recede,  the 
finest  is  the  one  enshrining  mother.  To  pay  a 
tribute  to  them  is  but  to  recognize  the  most 
unselfish  emotion  to  which  the  human  soul 
Is  capable. 

Her  love  la  more  than  Instinct.  It  con- 
tinues as  long  as  life  endures.  Her  fervent 
love  for  her  child  is  the  greatest  force  in  the 
world  today,  because  It  endures  through  time, 
it  Is  stronger  than  disaster,  deeper  than  eter- 
nity, and  remains  imperishable  before  the 
storms  and  vicissitudes  of  life. 
Mother. 

The  very  mention  of  her  name  promotes  a 
stem  realization  that  she  is  the  foundation 
of  civilization  because  she  has  inspired 
achievement  and  established  goodness;  she 
has  enriched  and  ennobled  the  souls  of  men 
and  nations.  She  is  the  one  ideal  that  re- 
mains after  every  other  has  been  banished  by 
disillusionment.  There  Is  no  force  which  can 
dastroy  that  picture  of  her  protection  or  the 
memory  of  her  prayers. 
We  speak  of  her  again: 
Mother. 

There  can  be  no  higher  privilege  today  than 
to  offer  thanks  to  that  Divinity  who  so  planned 
the  imlverse  as  to  give  mothers  to  men.  This 
tribute  Is  universal.  This  day  Is  dedicated  to 
motherhood.  For  a  mother's  love  there  Is  no 
substitute.  This  thought  has  been  so  beau- 
tlfxilly  expressed  in  these  words  of  tribute: 
"If  there  be  truth  In  religion,  then  this  holy 
sentiment  waa  planted  la  woman's  heart  by 


the  hand  of  Ood.  It  has  made  life  possible. 
It  is  In  truth  the  very  source  of  life  Itself. 
When  all  other  passions  are  dead  it  survives. 
It  will  pass  through  the  fiimace  of  disgrace 
and  yet  live.  It  will  endure  the  scorching 
breath  of  contumely  with  unwavering  fidel- 
ity." The  spirit  of  this  day  makes  oixrs  a 
nobler  Nation.  The  songs  and  poems  in- 
spired by  love  we  hear,  the  eloquent  sermons 
delivered  in  eulogy  of  mother;  the  flowers  we 
wear  in  honor  of  her,  the  planting  of  trees  in 
her  memory,  the  unifurling  of  our  flags — all 
these  are  our  tribute  and  the  expression  of 
our  fervent  thoughts  as  we  honor  and  revere 
our  mothers.  These  are  the  sjrmbols  of  our 
love  and  devotion — our  humble,  yet  solemn, 
rededicatlon  of  our  faith  In  mother. 

These  are  ominous  days  in  our  country. 
The  souls  of  men  are  sorely  tried.  While  we 
meet  In. this  atmosphere  of  calm  and  sober 
reflection  we  are  conscious  that  we  are  yet 
spared  from  assaults  coming  from  without. 
We  can  express  our  thanks  imto  God  that 
the  Western  Hemisphere  remains  at  peace. 
May  it  ever  be  so.  We  shudder  as  we  know 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  is  aflame  with  war; 
that  death,  destruction,  and  devastation  may 
be  found  on  every  hand  and  where  weeping 
mothers  pray  that  this  tragic  war  may  soon 
be  ended;  yet  the  war  lords  continue  to  pur- 
sue their  dally  task  of  war  and  death.  The 
curse  of  mastery,  the  unalterable  desire  of 
acquisition,  and  the  unthinkable  purpose  of 
satisfying  a  selflsh  desire — all  of  these  ele- 
ments, spiured  on  by  the  lash  of  personal 
domination  and  individual  dictation,  cause 
this  cruel  war  to  continue. 

As  we  witness  these  sad  and  very  serious 
days  we  realize  that  nations  have  been  In- 
vaded and  that  men  have  fallen.  The  des- 
tiny of  those  nations  is  yet  unknown,  and 
their  future  Is  dark.  The  demands  upon 
those  people  is  yet  In  secret  contemplation. 
What  tomorrow  will  bring  to  their  untold  suf- 
fering we  do  not  know.  The  future  is 
shrouded  In  mystery. 

There  are  other  people  in  Europe  whose 
outstanding  bravery  stands  as  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  their  faith  to  all  other  nations. 
They  are  yet  holding  fast.  Our  prayers  go 
forth  unto  God  that  they  may  be  victorious. 
The  nightly  raids  of  bombing  planes,  which 
come  with  the  certainty  of  the  darkness,  do 
not  deter  them  In  their  defense.  Fathers, 
mothers,  and  children,  with  a  morale  as  firm 
as  if  made  of  bands  of  steel,  face  each  rising 
sun  with  a  prayer  upon  their  lips  that  "the 
war  will  soon  end  and  their  country  may 
be  saved." 

What  a  tragedy  to  behold.  Their  country — 
their  native  land — may  be  destroyed  or 
taken.  Their  homes  may  be  lost.  Their 
lives  are  In  the  balance.  They  face  the  untold 
cruelty  of  war  and  the  ravages  of  the  dic- 
tator who  seeks  to  dominate.  The  anguish 
of  those  mothers  today  certainly  exceeds  all 
human  comprehension.  I  know  their  prayers 
are  constant  and  fervent.  They  embrace  the 
song  and  sentiment  of  life. 

Thus  we  view  the  present.  The  mothers 
over  there  have  met  the  crisis  with  an  un- 
faltering trust  and  with  an  Indomitable  faith. 
They  are  steadfast  In  their  belief  that  an 
all-wise  God  will  direct  the  cause  of  right 
and  victory. 

The  wisdom  of  the  guiding  hand  of 
mother  will  lead  aright  the  stalwart  men 
of  the  Americas.  Before  us  are  the  myriad 
thoughts  of  our  mothers  hxmibly  beseeching 
the  God  of  men  to  restore  to  the  world  a 
universal  peace.  They  pray  that  the  de- 
structive forces  of  nations  may  be  trans- 
formed into  constructive  forces  for  good. 
They  would  that  the  savagery  of  those  who 
seek  to  conquer  other  nations,  that  a  new 
philosophy  of  life  may  be  designed  through- 
out the  world,  may  be  quickly  changed  Into 
the  promotion  of  peace.  The  creed  of  our 
mothers.  Inspired  by  the  goodness  of  their 
souls,  now  carved  In  matchless  script  upon 
that  tablet  which  tndures  throughout  the 


endless  space  of  time,  speaks  to  us:  "Let  us 
have  peace." 

They  know  the  path  which  leads  to  war  Is 
a  false  path  to  liberty  and  freedom.  Ovu- 
mothers,  with  their  enduring  affection,  re- 
vere our  liberty  and  freedom.  These  they 
would  perpetuate.  In  this  presence  of  peace 
and  in  the  exalted  presence  of  our  mothers. 
In  the  shadow  of  the  tomb  of  him  who  gave 
his  life  that  liberty  and  freedom  may  prevail 
In  our  country  and  that  our  American  way 
of  life  may  forever  continue  In  paths  of  un- 
molested peace,  may  we  offer  our  prayers, 
with  the  fervency  of  our  mothers,  that  this 
war  may  soon  end  and  that  peace  may  prevail 
throughout  the  world. 

Throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere  our 
mothers  are  united.  Their  fondest  hopes, 
their  exalted  desires,  and  their  earnest  pray- 
ers are  entirely  kindred.  They  pray  alone, 
yet  their  utterances  express  the  same  desire. 
They  sing  "God  Bless  America"  with  the  same 
fervent  wish  and  the  same  high  hope.  The 
mothers'  love  and  the  mothers'  prayers  claim 
the  same  exacting  influence,  because  they 
hope  for  peace  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Their  boys,  and  our  boys,  face  the  same 
threat  in  a  world  which  is  shadowed  by  war. 
The  loss  of  opportunity  to  children  Is  iden- 
tical, one  with  the  other.  The  fate  of  the 
one  Is  the  common  fate  of  all.  Today,  the 
mothers  of  the  pan-American  countries  meet 
here — meet  with  our  mothers — they  meet 
with  the  common  aspiration  and  purpose 
that  a  universal  peace  may  forever  reign 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere.  May 
this  sacred  bond  of  human  friendship,  which 
now  exists  among  all  mothers  in  the  Amer- 
icas, become  more  closely  flxed  and  more 
completely  consolidated  as  the  years  roll  by. 
The  threat  of  war  brings  us  closer  as  a  peo- 
ple. Adversity  establishes  a  common  level  for 
all.  The  love  of  all  mothers  for  those  finer 
and  better  elements  of  life  constitute  a  sta- 
bilizing Influence  for  the  common  good. 

We  cannot  pass  this  hour  without  reflec- 
tion upon  the  valor  and  the  fortitude  of  our 
war  mothers.  They  have  stood  the  test  of 
human  suffering,  yet  their  faith  has  re- 
mained untarnished.  When  the  lowering 
clouds  of  grim  and  determined  war  came — 
when  their  sons  responded  to  their  countries' 
call — they  met  the  crisis  with  an  undoubted 
response  of  unalterable  faith  In  God.  Yes, 
their  tears  were  shed — they  were  shed  when 
they  were  alone — alone  with  God !  They  have 
never  doubted,  even  when  the  path  was 
rugged,  that  the  endless  destruction  of  human 
life  would  not  long  continue.  They  wit- 
nessed the  consummation  of  their  unerring  .• 
faith  when  the  war  was  over.  Our  war 
mothers  have  ever  been  happy  to  live  in  the 
paths  of  peace;  their  mission  throughout  the 
years  has  been  to  establish  a  lasting  peace— 
an  enduring  peace.  Their  exalted  Influence 
in  the  Americas  has  materially  a:ded  In  the 
development  of  that  sturdy  patriotism  which 
Is  undlmmed  by  time.  They  have  bullded  so 
well  In  o\ir  nations.  We  place  at  their  feet 
that  perpetual  wreath  of  love  and  sweet 
memories. 

As  we  contemplate  the  sacred  Influence  of 
this  day  may  I  say  that  It  Is  quite  unusual 
that  In  all  history  no  nation  had  united  to 
honor  Its  mothers  until  our  own  country  held 
Its  first  Nation-wide  tribute  to  our  mothers 
on  May  10,  1925.  In  passing  may  I  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  Frank  E.  Herlng,  of 
Indiana,  teacher,  orator,  and  humanitarian, 
who  made  the  first  plea  for  a  Nation-wide 
observance  of  Mother's  Day.  To  him  our  Na- 
tion owes  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Then  comes  the  tomorrow.  No  one  can 
contemplate  what  It  will  bring.  We  will 
meet  It.  We  will  never  falter.  The  war 
mothers  of  our  Nation,  our  mothers  through- 
out this  hemisphere,  will  continue  their 
earthly  work.  Their  voices  will  be  heard  and 
we  will  witness  their  smiles  as  their  Inspir- 
ing ccimsel  comes  to  us.  In  these  days  of 
human  trials,  when  strong  men  need  earthly 
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and  heavenly  guidance,  and  when  it  seems 
that  we  falter  when  we  face  our  task,  the 
cheery  word  of  Inspiration  from  our  mothers 
sends  us  forward,  undaunted,  to  meet  the  fu- 
ture. Whatever  It  may  be,  we  will  face  It 
with  the  victor's  smile  guided  by  that  eternal 
light  emanating  from  the  golden  voice  of 
mother. 

We  are  Inspired  by  our  mother's  love,  be- 
cause It  has  produced,  fondled,  reared.  In- 
spired, and  glorified  all  of  the  shadowy  hosts 
who  have  passed  across  the  "mark  of  time" 
since  man  first  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven. 
The  word  "mother"  is.  Indeed,  that  golden 
cord  which  binds  the  earth  to  God. 

War  mothers  of  our  Nation,  you  have  served 
so  well.  Your  Inspiration  ever  guides  our 
steps  aright.  While  we  linger  In  yoiir  pres- 
ence, as  we  solemnly  meditate  In  the  sacred 
memory  of  cur  mothers,  both  living  and 
dead — yet,  with  uncovered  heads  we  stand 
In  the  presence  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier,  which  Inspires  our  unalterable 
course:  You  speak — a  grateful  Nation  listens. 

We  speak  her  name  again.  Mother! 
'     And  we  know. 

"Behind  the  dim  unknown 
Sundeth  God,  within  the  shadow, 
Keeping  watch  above  His  own!" 


Liyestock  t^A  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  NELSON 

OF  Missouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  12.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  G.  B   TOORNE,  OF  WILSON  ft 
CO..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  G.  B.  Thome,  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
at  Livestock  Feeders'  Day.  University  of 
Missouri.  Columbia.  Mo..  April  10.  1941: 

The  subject  I  have  been  asked  to  talk  about 
today  Is,  Livestock  and  National  Defense. 
While  I  have  considerable  misgivings  as  to 
i,my  ability  to  handle  this  subject,  it  is  an 
appropriate  one,  for  It  would  be  dlfBcult  In- 
deed to  talk  about  the  livestock  business  from 
the  market  standpoint  at  the  present  time 
"without  giving  considerable  attention  to  the 
effects  of  the  war  and  the  national-defense 
program 

The  national  program  of  preparedness  and 
aid  to  Britain  Is  affecting  the  economic  life  of 
the  entire  Nation.  Even  though  our  country 
is  not  at  war.  we  are  rapidly  approaching  a 
war  economy.  Each  week  our  Government  is 
taking  additional  steps  In  governing  the  pro- 
duction, marketing,  and  prices  of  commodi- 
ties in  order  to  remove  bottlenecks  and  greatly 
step  up  production  of  war  materials. 

Whether  you  are  concerned  with  the  mar- 
ket for  livestock  or  with  the  market  for  any 
other  commodity,  new  factors  mxist  now  be 
taken  Into  account  which  until  recently  were 
of  no  Importance  or  nonexistent.  These  de- 
velopments are  occurring  so  rapidly  that  It  is 
difficult  to  keep  abreast  with  what  has  hap- 
pened, to  say  nothing  of  the  extremely  dlfB- 
cult task  of  trying  to  foresee  what  is  ahead. 

This  great  national  effort  Is  affecting  the 
livestock  and  meat  Industry  In  many  ways. 
However.  I  shall  confine  my  discussion  largely 
to  three  major  Influences. 
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First,  and  perhaps  the  most  Important,  la 
the  effect  of  the  national-defense  effort  upon 
the  domestic  demand  for  meats.  One  of  the 
basic  economic  principles  In  the  livestock 
Industry  is  that  the  demand  for  meat  Is  gov- 
erned by  the  ability  of  consumers  to  buy  the 
product.  Consumers  normally  spend  around 
5  percent  of  their  Income  for  the  purchase  of 
meats.  This  means  that  when  industrial 
activity  and  employment  Increase  there  Is  a 
corresponding  Increase  In  the  demand  for 
meat.  Industrial  activity  has  Increased 
sharply  during  the  past  year  and  especially  in 
recent  months.  Production  of  Industrial 
goods  Is  now  at  the  highest  level  on  record. 
Industrial  employment  has  Increased  by 
more  than  2,000.000  persons  In  the  last 
year,  and  this  does  not  take  Into  account  the 
Increase  In  the  armed  forces.  This  gain  In 
employment  Is  not  surprising  when  we  real- 
ize that  there  have  been  authorized  or  are 
pending,  national -defense  contracts  amount- 
ing to  HS.OOO.OOO.OOO.  Only  about  one- 
eighth  of  this  huge  total  has  been  completed. 

We  already  have  seen  considerable  Im- 
provement in  the  demand  for  meats  as  a 
result  of  Increased  employment.  To  illus- 
trate, the  price  of  beef  steers  at  Chicago 
now  averages  about  $2  higher  than  a  year 
ago  In  the  face  of  larger  slaughter  supplies. 
The  explanation  Is  greater  consumer  buying 
power  as  a  result  of  Increased  employment. 

As  more  people  are  put  to  work,  a  further 
increase  In  domestic  demand  for  meats  may 
be  expected. 

It  looks  now  as  though  it  will  be  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  consumers  tcobtaln  durable 
goods,  such  as  automobiles,  wa.<5hlng  ma- 
chines, refrigerators,  and  slmUar  articles,  be- 
cause of  a  diversion  of  raw  materials  and 
plant  facilities  from  the  manufacturing  of 
these  products  to  the  production  of  war 
equipment.  Thvis  not  only  will  people  have 
more  total  money  to  si>end  but  they  also 
probably  will  be  willing  to  spend  a  larger 
share  of  It  for  foods. 

Another  Important  factor  Is  the  Increased 
demand  for  meat  products  for  the  armed 
forces.  Prior  to  the  present  program  of  ex- 
pansion, the  United  States  Army  Included 
only  187,000  men.  In  contrast  to  this,  the 
War  Department  expects  to  have  about 
1.400,000  men  In  Army  camps  by  June  15. 
The  Navy  also  Is  expanding,  although  not 
to  the  same  extent. 

For  a  long  time  the  United  States  has  had 
a  reputation  bf  having  the  best-fed  army 
In  the  world.  This,  of  course,  caUs  for  liberal 
rations  of  meat.  The  office  of  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Army  announced  recently  that 
our  soldiers  eat  meat  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  300  pounds  per  man  per  year.  This 
compares  with  the  present  civilian  per  capita 
consiunptlon  of  about  141  pounds.  These 
figures  are  not  strictly  comparable,  however, 
since  the  average  of  141  pounds  per  capita 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  Is  an  average  for 
all  persons  of  all  ages.  Including  Infants. 
Nevertheless,  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  the  average 
soldier  eat^  considerably  more  meat  than  be 
would  eat  In  normal  civilian  life.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  soldier  gets  meat  at  17  of  his  21 
weekly  meals  and  liberal  portions  are  served. 
In  planning  the  diet  for  soldiers  meat  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  of  prime  Importance  not  only 
bec^ude  they  like  It  and  it  sticks  to  the  ribs, 
but  because  It  contains  so  many  essential 
elements  for  the  well-balanced  diet  Including 
proteins,  vitamins,  and  minerals. 

The  Army  is  buying  all  classes  of  meat, 
beef,  veal,  pork,  and  lamb.  In  buying  its 
meats  from  month  to  month  the  Army  plans 
to  give  greatest  emphasis  in  its  buying  to 
those  meats  which  are  In  relatively  greatest 
supply.  In  this  way.  Army  purchases  should 
serve  as  a  stabilizing  Influence  on  livestock 
markets  and  also  provide  the  Army  with 
meats  at  the  most  reasonable  cost. 

Beef  constitutes  a  large  share  of  the  Army 
meat  ration.  The  bulk  of  the  beef  bought 
by  the  Army  is  from  cattle  that  grade  medium 


and  low  good,  according  to  the  United  States 
Government  grading  standards.  These  are 
cattle  that,  as  a  rule,  at  this  time  of  year 
would  have  a  limited  feeding  of  grain.  Dur- 
ing the  sxunmer  and  fall  it  wovUd  Include 
some  of  the  grass  cattle.  This  beef  Is  some- 
what above  the  average  quality  of  beef  con- 
sumed m  the  United  States.  WhUe  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Army  beef  is  bought  in  cprcass 
form,  some  beef  cuts  are  purchased,  princi- 
pally rounds  and  chucks.  The  minimum  car- 
cass weight  Is  450  pounds,  which  Is  equiva- 
lent to  800  to  850  pounds,  live  weight,  but 
the  Army's  preference  Is  for  heavy  carcasses. 
Purchases  are  confined  to  steer  beef  except 
when  boneless  frozen  beef  Is  bought.  In  which 
case  heifer  beef  of  proper  quality  also  lb  ac- 
ceptable. The  Army  expects  to  use  large 
quantities  of  the  boneless  frozen  beef  In  con- 
nection with  their  field  maneuvers. 

The  bulk  of  th«  Army  demand  for  pork 
products  Is  for  bacon,  hams,  and  loins.  Army 
officials  have  indicated  that  they  intend  to 
buy  a  considerable  quantity  of  spiced  pork, 
packed  In  cans.  This  product  will  keep  In- 
definitely without  refrigeration  and  Is  made 
mostly  from  potk-shoulder  meat. 

Upon  Investigation  we  found  that  vege- 
table shortening  was  being  used  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  Army  for  frying  and  baking 
and  practically  no  lard  was  being  used. 
However,  .Army  officials  have  Indicated  a 
vdlllngness  to  use  more  lard  in  the  future. 
The  National  Livestock  and  Meat  Board  In 
cooperation  with  the  packers  Is  making  an 
Intensive  survey  of  the  Army's  shortening 
requirements.  In  order  that  specifications 
may  be  prepared  that  will  assure  th*  Army 
of  getting  the  kind  and  q\iallty  of  lard  that 
will  meet  Its  needs.  The  meat  board  also 
win  cooperate  closely  with  the  Army  by 
furnishing  the  camps  and  the  Army's 
bakers'  and  cooks'  schools  with  educational 
material  on  the  proper  use  of  lard  and  Ita 
superior  qualities  as  a  shortening.  Lt.  Col. 
Paul  Logan,  In  charge  of  subsistence  of  the 
Army,  and  his  associates  are  giving  the  live- 
stock and  meat  industry  excellent  coopera- 
tion In  matters  of  this  kind.  In  turn.  Mr. 
Pollock  of  the  National  Livestock  and  Meat 
Board,  Is  giving  the  full  time  of  his  entire 
merchandising  staff  to  the  Job  of  helping 
the  Army  train  its  cooks  and  their  person- 
nel In  the  proper  handling,  cutting,  and 
cooking  of  meats  and  approved  methods  of 
using  lard. 

Supplying  meats  to  the  Army  on  such  an 
expanded  scale  Is  a  vast  undertaking.  We 
feel  that  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
livestock  Industry  that  the  Job  be  done  effi- 
ciently and  with  maximum  satisfaction  to 
the  armed  forces.  The  Importance  of  this 
Job  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  meat-pack- 
ing Industry  ranks  high  among  the  essen- 
tial Industries  In  the  defense  program,  and 
we  are  leaving  no  stones  unturned  to  satisfy 
the  Army's  requirements  for  meats  in  every 
way. 

The  third  Important  influence  of  the  war 
and  the  national-defense  program  on  the 
livestock  Industry  Is  Its  effect  on  the  export 
demand  for  meats.  One  of  the  first  effects 
of  the  war  was  to  further  curtail  the  exports 
of  meat  products  which  already  were  at  a  low 
level.  Great  Britain  established  what  prac- 
tlcaUy  amounted  to  an  embargo  on  pork  and 
lard  from  the  United  States  In  the  early  part 
of  1940.  This  was  done  primarily  to  con- 
serve dollar  exchange  for  the  purchase  of 
war  munitions.  Large  quantities  of  beef 
were  available  In  Argentina  at  low  prices,  and 
with  the  enforcement  of  a  rigid  rationing 
system  It  was  the  view  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment that  adequate  pork  supplies  could 
be  obtained  from  Denmark.  Canada,  and  from 
home  production.  The  supply  from  Denmark, 
of  course,  was  shut  off  when  that  country 
was  taken  over  by  Germany.  This  still  did 
not  prove  too  serious  to  Great  Britain  from 
the  standpoint  of  pork,  since  hog  supplies 
had  been  greatly  increased  in  Canada,  and 
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•  program  for  further  expansion  of  Canadian 
bog  production  was  under  way.  However,  In 
more  recent  montha  with  British  produc« 
tlcm  decreasing  because  of  the  lack  of  feed,  and 
with  losses  due  to  twmblnga  and  to  the  sink- 
ing of  ships  In  transit,  meat  supplies  In 
Great  Britain  apparently  have  been  much 
smaller  than  desired  and  reserve  stocks  are 
low. 

When  It  became  evident  that  the  lease- 
lend  bill  would  be  enacted  Into  law,  giving 
aid  to  Britain  by  supplying  all  types  of  es- 
sential materials,  the  British  Government 
Indicated  to  our  Government  that  substantial 
quantities  of  food  were  greatly  needed.  Con- 
sequently, out  Government  is  making  plana 
to  supply  the  British  with  large  quantities 
of  food  products  under  the  Lease-Lend  Act. 
and  a  considerable  share  of  the  food  to  be 
furnished  apparently  will  be  pork  and  lard. 
The  purchases  are  to  be  made  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  De- 
partment already  has  pitrchased,  since  the 
middle  of  March,  forty -six  and  one-half  mil- 
lion poimds  of  lard  and  six  and  one-half  mil- 
lion pounds  of  jKftk  for  this  purpose.  The 
British  Government  hss  Indicated  an  inter- 
est In  obtaining  a  liberal  supply  of  sterile, 
nonperishable  pork  meat  in  cans.  This  ap- 
parently is  needed  to  hold  in  reserve  for 
emergencies,  when  because  of  bombings  or 
sinking  of  ships,  the  regular  flow  of  perish- 
able meata4s  seriously  disrupted. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  three  major 
Influences,  nanwly,  Increased  employment  in 
this  coiintry,  increased  meat  requirements  for 
the  Army,  and  larger  quantities  needed  for 
shipping  abroad  all  point  to  a  further  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  the  demand  for  meat 
products  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  If 
the  war  continues.  Furthermore,  it  is  likely 
that  these  factors  will  cause  the  Improved 
demand  to  be  well  maintained  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war  and  of  our  national -defense 
activity. 

Now  1st  us  look  at  the  supply  tide  of  the 
market.  The  cattle  population  of  the  United 
SUtes  has  been  Increasing  steadily  since  1938. 
The  greatest  yearly  Increase  was  in  1940  when 
cattle  numbers  increased  nearly  3.000.000 
bead,  bringing  the  national  total  to  71.666.- 
000  head. 

Missouri  has  shared  In  this  expansion  In 
cattle  production.  Numbers  on  farms  in 
Missouri  the  flrst  of  the  year  were  the  largest 
In  23  years.  Present  Indications  are  that 
farmers  are  continuing  to  hold  back  breeding 
stock,  and  it  U  very  likely  that  by  the  flrst  of 
next  year  the  cattle  population  of  the  United 
States  will  be  at  or  near  the  highest  level 
on  reccntl  as  esUbllshed  In  1934.  This  ex- 
pansion, which  got  under  way  in  1938.  is  Just 
now  beginning  to  be  reflected  in  market  sup- 
plies. Inspected  cattle  slaughter  so  far  this 
year  has  been  running  larger  than  a  year 
earlier,  and  there  are  more  cattle  on  feed  than 
•  year  ago. 

Sheep  production  In  the  United  SUtes  has 
not  changed  greatly  during  the  last  10  years 
although  there  has  been  a  slight  upward 
trend  since  1935.  The  number  of  stock 
sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  on  January  1  was 
'"  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  jtnd 
market  supplies  of  sheep  and  Iambs  In  1941 
probably  will  be  a  lltUe  larger  than  In  the 
previous  year. 

Hog  slaughter  last  year  reached  normal 
levels  for  the  flrst  time  since  before  the 
droughts,  but  due  to  an  unfavorable  hog-corn 
ratio  the  pig  crop  of  1940  was  redXKed.  In- 
dications are  that  the  spring  pig  crop  this 
year  also  will  be  somewhat  under  the  spring 
crop  of  1940.  Hog  slaughter  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  therefore,  is  expected  to 
be  somewhat  under  last  year. 

Since  the  flrst  of  the  year,  however,  the 
hog-corn  ratio  has  been  favorable,  which,  no 
dcubt.  has  caused  producers  to  make  plans 
for  expanding  their  breeding  operations.  A 
further  decided  stimulus  to  expanded  hog 
p.-cductlon  ccciured  last  week  when  the  Sec- 


retary of  Agriculture  annotinced  that  the 
Government  will  make  pin-chases  of  pork 
products  In  the  open  market  to  support  a 
long-term  price  for  hogs  of  $9  per  hundred- 
weight (Chicago  basis).  It  was  announced 
that  in  pursuing  this  policy  seasonal  price 
variations  woiild  be  taken  into  account,  and 
the  prices  would  be  subject  to  cvis  ternary 
market  differentials  for  market  grades  and 
qualities.  The  Secretary  stated  that  the  pol- 
icy of  8upi>orting  prices  at  levels  remunera- 
tive to  producers  will  be  extended  over  the 
period  to  June  30,  1943.  The  apparent  pur- 
pose of  this  Government  action  was  to  give 
producers  sufficient  price  assiirance  to  cause 
them  to  step  up  production  promptly,  and 
thereby  more  adequately  provide  for  the 
rapidly  growing  demand  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  also  has  in- 
dicated that  the  reserve  supplies  of  pork 
products  that  they  intend  to  buy  and  accu- 
mulate also  may  be  used  to  prevent  excessive 
speculative  price  increases  by  releasing  6ui>- 
plies  to  the  domestic  trade  if  prices  get  to 
unwarranted  levels.  Thus  it  is  the  Intention 
of  the  Government  to  use  their  pork-  and 
lard-buying  operations  not  only  to  support 
prices  up  to  a  certain  level  but  also  to  give 
stability  to  the  market. 

It  is  certainly  important  to  national  de- 
fense and  the  program  to  aid  Britain  as  well 
as  to  the  livestock  industry  that  prices  be 
maintained  at  levels  that  will  be  remunera- 
tive to  jHToducers  and  will  encourage  produc- 
tion. But  it  is  equally  important  that  we 
avoid  if  possible  the  experiences  of  the  last 
war  when  prices  of  livestock  and  other  com- 
modities skyrocketed  to  uiu-easonable  levels. 
The  announcement  made  by  Secretary 
Wickard  last  week  that  purchases  of  meats 
and  lard  for  Britain  and  other  nations  re- 
sisting aggression  would  be  used,  not  only  to 
support  prices,  but  to  help  stabilize  them, 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  bringing  about 
the  desired  objective. 

The  large  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  on 
farms  and  ranches  In  the  United  States  and 
the  abundant  supplies  of  feed  that  are  on 
hand  place  the  livestock  industry  in  a  good 
position  to  supply  the  Increasing  require- 
ments for  meat  at  home  and  abroad.  Hog 
supplies  can,  and  no  doubt  will,  be  expanded 
materially  within  a  short  time.  The  in- 
diistry.  therefore,  is  well  prepared  to  do  Its 
share  for  national  defense. 

I  am  sure  livestock  producers  also  are  doing 
a  lot  of  serious  thinking  these  days  about  the 
problems  that  may  confront  the  industry 
after  the  war  Is  ended.  This  no  doubt  is 
especially  true  of  those  who  underwent  the 
hardships  following  the  last  World  War. 
Meeting  present  emergencies  is  the  first  order 
of  business,  but  it  is  not  too  early  to  think 
about  and  plan  for  what  may  be  ahead. 

There  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  following 
the  war.  especially  if  Britain  wins,  large  sup- 
plies of  meat  from  the  United  States  may  be 
needed  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Europe  until 
such  time  as  the  livestock  industry  in  those 
countries  can  be  rehabiUtated.  Nevertheless, 
based  on  our  past  experience,  it  would  be  most 
imwlse  for  us  to  assume  that  the  wartime 
demand  for  meat  will  continue  indefinitely 
after  the  war  is  over.  Some  major  adjust- 
ments are  inevitable. 

One  of  the  best  safeguards  we  can  take 
against  severe  post-war  adjustments  is  not 
to  neglect  oiur  domestic  market  during  the 
period  of  the  emergency.  During  the  last 
war  very  little  attention  was  given  to  this 
problem,  and  we  suffered  the  consequences 
d\iring  the  post-war  period.  The  promotion 
of  meat  substitutes  and  the  inauguration  of 
meatless  days  during  that  period  developed 
constuner  resistance  against  meat  which,  even 
to  this  day,  probably  has  not  been  completely 
overcome.  This  time  the  Industry  is  in  a 
position  to  supply  adequate  meats  for  all  re- 
quirements and  such  harsh  measures  shotild 
not  be  necessary.  Instead  we  should  con- 
tinue to  teU  the  American  public  the  virtues 


of  meat  and  its  Importance  In  a  well-balanced 
diet. 

There  is  an  urgent  need,  both  from  the  pro- 
ducers' and  consumers'  standpoint,  for  greater 
consumption  of  meat  In  the  United  States. 
It  is  needed  from  the  producers'  standpoint 
because  of  the  increasing  abundance  of  feed 
crops  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  which  can 
only  be  marketed  through  livestock.  It  is 
needed  from  the  consimier  standpoint  in 
order  to  improve  the  health  and  vigor  of  oiur 
j)eople.  Scientific  facts  are  now  available 
which  show  that  many  of  the  himuin  ail- 
ments are  due  to  deficiencies  In  the  diet,  and 
meat  is  one  of  man's  most  valuable  foods 
from  the  nutritional  standpoint. 

People  eat  meat  because  they  like  it  and 
because  it  satisfies  them.,  but  they  do  not 
always  attach  the  rightful  importance  to 
meat  as  an  essential  part  of  the  diet.  Meat 
does  not  rank  as  high  as  it  should  in  the 
public  mind  as  an  important  source  of  vita- 
mins, and  consumers  consider  Its  protein 
content  as  unimportant.  There  are  still 
many  people  who  think  that  meat  is  not 
good  for  them,  that  It  is  hard  to  digest,  that 
it  is  fattening,  and  Is  the  cause  of  many 
diseases. 

In  contrast  to  these  consumer  beliefs, 
there  is  scientific  evidence  to  show  that  meat 
ranks  high  in  vitamins,  especially  In  the 
so-called  B  vitamins,  which  we  hear  so  much 
about  these  days.  We  know  that  meat  is 
not  hard  to  digest,  that  it  can  be  used  either 
as  a  reducing  or  a  gaining  diet,  and  that  It 
is  iinexoelled  as  a  source  of  essential  pro- 
teins. 

We  In  the  meat  Industry  are  convinced 
that  the  domestic  market  for  meats  can  be 
greatly  expanded  through  a  continuous  pro- 
gram of  consumer  education,  such  as  the 
one  under  way.  It  fits  in  weU  with  the  pres- 
ent program  of  national  defense,  an  impor- 
tant part  of  which  Is  to  Improve  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  American  people 
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Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  therein  a  letter  which  I 
have  received  this  morning,  and  which  I 
am  pleased  to  entitle  "A  Mother's  Ap- 
peal." I  shall  not  elaborate  on  the  text 
of  the  letter,  except  to  observe  that  It 
Is  the  heartfelt  plea  of  an  American 
mother  whose  sentiments  are  Indicative 
of  the  feelings  of  countless  millions  of 
mothers  in  this  great  Nation  of  ours  I 
urge  that  each  of  my  colleagues  direct 
their  attention  to  this  message: 

XT^.,    t,       »    ,  ***T  8,  1941. 

Hon.  Bin  P.  Jknszn, 

Member  of  Congress.  Washington,  D    C 
DxAB  Sm:  This  letter  Is  In  regard  to  this 
country's  entering  the  war. 

My  sentiment  is  this:  If  our  Congressmen 
and  Representatives  give  In  to  put  this 
country  Into  another  war  which  Is  not  our 
war.  I  think  it  is  high  time  we  have  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  goverrmaent. 

I  want  to  Inform  you  of  the  feeling  of 
the    people    in    this    neighborhood.      Some 
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are  talking  of  getting  up  petitions  to  im- 
peach the  President,  and  telling  our  boys 
to  rebel  and  not  be  sent  across  the  waters. 
So  you  see  revolution  could  be  started  very 
easy  If  this  country  enters  that  war.  It  is 
nobody's  fault  but  you  fellows  sitting  down 
there  in  Washington,  D.  C.  supposing  to 
be  representing  the  people. 

It  does  seem  that  us  mothers  are  not  given 
much  consideration  only  when  you  want  our 
votes. 

I  have  raised  my  son  up  to  be  a  perfect 
picture  of  manhood  and  to  be  a  law-abiding 
citizen.  I  have  sat  at  his  sick  bed  many, 
many  nights  and  prayed  to  Ood  that  his  life 
might  be  spared,  and  now  you  have  him  in 
Camp  Claiborne,  La.,  preparing  to  go  out  to 
war  to  be  shot  down  like  a  rat  or  to  shoot 
some  other  poor  mother's  son:  someone  that 
if  we  were  to  meet  him  on  the  street  an3rtime 
but  wartime  would  greet  him  with  a  smile. 

I  pray  that  all  you  white-collared  feUows 
in  Washington  would  pick  up  your  Bibles  and 
be  more  concerned  in  what  it  contains  than 
being  so  concerned  In  another  man's  war. 
We  are  promised  a  hell  of  brimstone  and  fire 
In  the  hereafter  for  man's  deceitfulness  and 
un  justness. 

Men  do  not  know  what  us  mothers  do 
sacrifice  to  keep  up  the  race.  I  hope,  Mr. 
Jensen,  you  take  no  offense  at  this  letter  and 
that  you  will  use  all  the  prestige  you  have  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  answer  to  this  letter  I 
sent  this  typical  American  mother  the 
following  poem,  which  I  composed  la^st 
week  and  which  I  read  into  the  Record  of 
May  6,  the  words  of  which  express  my 
innermost  feelings: 

RIGHT   MAKES    MIGHT 

Give  us  men  today,  oh  Saviour, 
Men  who  dare  to  do  the  right. 

In  this  world  of  war-torn  nations. 
Pity  those  who  make  man  fight. 

If  there  be  such  ones  among  us. 
Give  them  courage  to  turn  back. 

While  the  heavenly  gods  yet  bless  them, 
Holding  off  that  shroud  of  black. 

Let  them  not  from  others  pattern. 

God  is  good,  He  made  the  sea! 
Then  he  blessed  us  with  America, 

Where  he  willed  we  should  be  free. 

Dare  you  then  to  other  peoples 
Dictate  what  they  all  must  be? 

Cross  that  ocean?    Slay  your  brethren? 
Who  have  not  been  blessed  like  thee? 

Nay!  I  hear  my  comrades  calling. 
Send  them  bread  to  stop  that  fight. 

Trusting  God  to  save  the  peoples. 
Who  would  learn  that  right  makes  might. 
— ^Ben  Franklin  Jensen. 


A  Scheme  to  Nationalize  Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PHILIP  A.  BENNETT 

OF   MISSOXTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  12.  1941 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  call  attention  of  Members  of  the  House 
to  a  plan  now  being  pushed  by  a  group 
here  in  Washington  to  nationalize  agri- 
culture. This  group  appears  to  be  vio- 
lating provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  in  its 


determination  to  regiment  the  farmers  of 
America. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  quote  a 
letter  which  I  received  recently  from  Mr. 
P.  V.  Heinkel,  president  of  the  Missouri 
Farmers'  Association: 
Missomu  Farmers  Association.  Inc., 

Columbia,  Mo..  May  9.  1941. 
Hon.  Phil  Bennett, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Bennett:  In  the  belief  that  ow- 
ing to  the  stress  of  the  times  in  Washington 
you  may  not  have  had  ppportunity  to  ac- 
quaint yourself  with  the  flagrant  attempt  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  foist  upon 
an  unwilling  agriculture  of  Missovu-i  the 
State  soil  conservation  districts  plan,  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  to  write  you  about  it; 
also,  in  the  name  of  the  organized  farmers 
of  this  State,  as  well  as  the  thousands  more 
who  win  have  no  opportunity  to  be  heard  on 
the  subject,  to  register  with  you  a  vigorous 
protest. 

You  will  doubtless  recall  that  In  1936.  at 
the  behest  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  standard  State  soU  conservation  dis- 
tricts law.  identified  at  Jefferson  City  as 
S.  B.  170,  was  defeated  by  the  State  legis- 
lature because  of  its  obnoxious  features  and 
bald  objectives,  and  this  despite  the  fact 
that  an  attorney  came  out  from  Washing- 
ton to  put  it  over. 

In  1938  It  was  introduced  as  H.  B.  156, 
though  in  slightly  modified  form,  and  was 
again  defeated.  Not  long  ago  it  was  intro- 
duced in  this  session  of  the  State  legis- 
lature as  H.  B.  289.  and  was  killed  in  com- 
mittee on  the  grounds  that  Missouri  is  al- 
ready doing  a  better  Job  of  conserving  the 
soil  than  any  other  State,  and,  therefore, 
such  a  law  would  be  "superfluous  and  an 
added  expense."  A  few  days  ago.  In  the 
same  session  of  the  legislature,  "the  cat  came 
back"  as  H.  B.  565— but  this  time  employees 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  had  gone 
about  over  the  State  and  rounded  up  some 
150  fanners  in  25  counties  to  testify  in 
favor  of  the  bill  before  the  House  committee, 
and  the  bill  was  reported  out. 

We  are  prompted  to  Inquire:  Why  this 
persistence?  Does  the  Hatch  Act  apply  to 
employees  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
one  of  whom  spent  many  days  lobbying  for 
the  State  soil-districts  bill  at  Jefferson  City? 
Since  Missouri  is  already  doing  a  better  Job 
of  conserving  the  soil  than  any  other  State 
In  the  Union,  with  eight  of  Its  fifteen  million 
crop  acres  planted  to  legumes,  why  center  all 
of  this  fire  on  us  here  in  Missouri? 

Nowhere  in  the  country  do  farmers  more 
strongly  believe  In  soil  conservation  than  in 
Missouri,  and  certainly  this  is  true  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Missouri  Farmers'  Association. 
We  cite  these  figures  as  proof:  In  1940  Mis- 
souri farmers  used  87,000  tons  of  phosphate 
fertilizer,  spread  1,381.774  tons  of  lime,  used 
mechanical  control  measures  on  450.000  acres 
of  land,  and,  as  mentioned,  grew  8,000.000 
acres  of  legumes!  This  fine  record  was  ac- 
complished through  the  cooperation  of  farm- 
ers, voluntarily,  with  the  Extension  Depart- 
ment and  other  governmental  agencies. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Missouri  has  built  more  reservoirs 
than  any  State  west  of  Pennsylvania  except 
California,  where  water  is  used  for  irriga- 
tion pxirposes.  In  addition,  we  are  making 
rapid  strides  In  wildlife  conservation  through 
our  own  State  agency,  of  which  we  are  very 
proud.  No  other  State,  we  maintain,  can 
boast  of  such  a  record. 

We  contend  that  90  percent  of  Missouri 
farmers  do  not  want  the  State  soil-conserva- 
tion districts  law.  Were  this  not  true,  would 
the  State  legislature  have  turned  it  down 
three  times  in  succession?  We  charge  that 
three  Interests  want  this  law  passed  in  Mis- 
souri.    They  are: 

First  and  foremost,  the  hired  technicians 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.    They  want 
It  In  order  to  hold  their  Jobs,  and  as  a  pres- 
i 


sure  group  to  demand  more  money  from 
Congress  so  that  the  power  of  this  new  Fed- 
eral Bureau,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
can  be  enhanced.  This  Bureau  has  already 
pressured  Congress  into  appropriating  $5,000,- 
000  more  with  which  to  hire  more  technicians 
for  these  districts,  and  this  at  a  time  when 
the  war  situation  calls  for  billions  more  In 
taxes,  and  when  agriculture  Is  selling  prod- 
ucts at  less  than  cost  of  production.  These 
officials  and  employees  of  this  Biu-eau  are 
bending  every  effort  to  foist  this  act  upon 
the  people  of  this  SUte.  ind  this  In  the  face 
of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Second,  in  support  of  this  bill  are  various 
loAl  chambers  of  commerce,  such  as  the  one 
at  Bethany.  They  ostensibly  expect  to  get 
the  business  of  a  new  flock  of  Federal  pay- 
roll riders. 

The  third  group  is  constituted  by  a  small 
number  of  farmers  who  have  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  having  their  land  terraced  at 
public  expense,  of  having  brush  cut  and 
fences  built  by  C.  C.  C.  boys  who  are  now 
needed  for  the  Nation's  defense.  Some  of 
these  farmers  and  a  few  others  who  have 
witnessed  such  operations  are  Inclined  to 
seek  further  assistance  alonj;  this  ll.ne.  How- 
ever, the  facts  are  they  will  not  receive  such 
assistance  under  the  districts  law  as  the 
Federal  funds  are  Intended  for  payment  of 
salaries  of  technicians. 

The  real  directing  hand,  of  course.  Is 
located  In  Washington.  D.  C.  Certain  people 
there  apparently  Intend  to  use  this  new 
vehicle  as  a  means  of  nationalizing  agricul- 
ture when  the  war  ends.  They  propose  to 
direct  from  Washmgton  evfjy  move  that 
farmers  mck^  when  the  A.  A.  A.  and  its  dole 
are  made  impossible  by  our  post-war- 
straitened  circvunstances,  and  with  our  col- 
leges of  agriculture  relegated  to  pure  research 
activities  These  are  the  charges  we  make 
of  this  undemocratic  profKJsal,  and  we  hold 
that  this  must  account  for  the  persistence 
behind  it,  since  It  is  a  fact  that  Missouri  al- 
ready excels  all  other  States  In  soil  conserva- 
tlcai. 

As  proof  of  our  contention  that  this  is  a 
bold  intent  to  nationalize  agriculture,  your 
attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  a  very 
recent  publication  relative  to  State  legisla- 
tion for  better  land  use.  which  Is  a  special 
report  by  an  Interbureau  committee  of  the 
United  StPtes  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Chapter  111,  page  36,  reads,  in  part:  "Practi- 
cally all  land  In  particular  watersheds  must 
be  brought  under  uniform  control.  Arbitrary 
boundary  lines  should  be  Ignored  and  pro- 
grams formulated  over "  naturally  bounded 
areas." 

This  means  that  eventually  every  farmer 
will  have  to  comply  with  ordinances  passed 
by  soil  districts  committees  whether  he 
wants  to  or  not,  with  all  lines,  such  as  county 
and  boundary  lines  of  the  farm,  superseded 
by  new  district  lines.  The  same  special  re- 
port states,  "Machinery  should  be  provided 
whereby  a  majority  of  the  farmers  can 
•     •     •     compel  a  minority  to  comply." 

In  other  words,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  itself,  this 
latest  prop>osed  law,  like  Its  three  predeces- 
sors that  were  killed  at  Jefferson  City,  Is 
simply  to  prepare  a  way  for  an  amended  law 
that  wiU  compel  all  farmers  within  a  given 
district  to  handle  their  land  the  way  they 
are  told  to  do  it  from  Washington,  or  to  have 
the  work  done  on  their  farm  and  charged 
against  them  and  stand  as  a  Hen  against 
their  land  with  provisions  to  sell  that  farm 
If  need  be  to  meet  the  costs.  These  provi- 
sions were  set  forth  in  the  original  sUndard 
law  which  was  proposed  in  1936.  aud  are  stUl 
In  the  minds  of  the  Soil  Conserv.^tlon  Service 
officials  at  this  time,  as  witness  their  report 
Issued  within  the  past  30  days. 

We  do  not  believe  that,  understanding  the 
situation,  you  will  approve  of  the  undemo- 
cratic intent  behind  the  SUte  soil-consarva- 
tion  districts  law;  nor  of  the  use  of  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  officials  and  employees  In 
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creating  «  demand  for  vuch  a  law  in  lifis- 
Bourl.  where  the  pace  In  soil  conservation  has 
been  set  for  all  other  States.  We  see  In  this 
program  most  sinister  possibilities,  and  want 
you  to  know  that  we  of  the  Missouri  Farm- 
ers' Association  moet  heartily  disapprove  of 
them. 

Sincerely  youn, 

F.   V.  HSNKXL, 

President,  MUsaouri  Farmert'  AsaociatUm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Missouri  Fanners' 
Association  is  one  of  the  strongest,  most 
helpful,  and  best  managed  farm  organi- 
zations in  the  Nation.  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  pay  some  heed  to  the  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Helnkel  and  that  the 
Justice  Department  will  look  into  alleged 
violations  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Under  pretense  of  helping  the  farmers, 
many  foolish  and  expensive  things  are 
being  done.  Billions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  by  the  "hot-dog"  boys,  and  in  spite 
of  this,  the  plight  of  our  farmers  is  worse 
today  than  it  was  in  that  terrible  year 
of  1932. 

As   an   example   of   waste   and   mis- 
management, I  quote  from  an  article  by 
Pearson  and  Allen,  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  April  20,  1941: 
Martiono  MnuiT-Oo-RouMD 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  8.  Allen) 
son.  "coNsravATiON" 

If  Federal  investigators  really  go  into  the 
-•oil  Conservation  Service  in  Washington 
County,  they  will  find  plenty  of  things  to 
worry  about.  How  some  of  the  Inefflclencies 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  Washington 
thus  far  is  hard  to  understand. 

For  instance.  Ed  Conklin.  a  fanner  not  far 
from  Hagerstown.  owns  about  70  acres  with 
a  value  of  around  $3,000.  Ed  signed  up  for 
the  Government's  conservation  program  on 
his  farm,  and  before  the  Government  finished, 
it  had  spent  around  $6,000  on  Ed's  $3,000 
acreage. 

The  Job  of  terracing  Conklin's  acrts  was 
supervised  by  C.  A.  Frye.  who  is  now  chief 
engineer  of  the  northeastern  region.  All  dur- 
ing the  winters  of  1935  and  1936,  C.  C.  C. 
labor  crews  hauled  dirt  to  patch  up  the  ter- 
races, but  the  terraces  did  not  hold.  Finally, 
the  trouble  was  corrected  by  the  efforts  of 
two  low-ranking  technicians. 

But.  In  the  end.  Ed  Conklin  decided  that 
terracing  his  farm  was  not  particularly  good 
for  conservation,  and  3  years  later  the  ter- 
races were  entirely  plowed  down  and  ob- 
literated. It  has  been  said  that  a  doctor's 
mistakes  are  burled,  but  an  engineer's  mis- 
takes become  a  monument  to  his  ignorance. 
Fortunately  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
this  particular  monimient  has  been  destroyed 
by  Ed  ConUin's  plow. 

9ULMXHQ  BT  THXOKT 

Another  Washington  County  farmer  is  Don 
Sasterday.  who  had  about  24  acres  treated  for 
soil  erosion  at  a  cost  of  about  $3,700  to  the 
Government  and  a  cost  of  about  $80  to  him. 
Then  there  is  also  the  case  of  Frank  Mullen- 
dore  who  had  22  acres  treated  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  a  cost  of  $3,800  to  the  Government 
and  about  $60  to  him. 

Chief  result  of  soil  conservation  tactics  In 
this  area  has  been  a  complete  loss  of  public 
confidence.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  rather 
high-handed  tactics  of  various  soil  admin- 
istration officials.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
apply  methods  which  would  fit  the  local  pic- 
ture, officials  apparently  tried  to  fit  the  local 
situation  into  their  own  preconceived  ideas 
on  theoretical  farming.  Sctirces  of  local  in- 
formation, such  as  the  county  agricultiiral 
•gent  and  local  farm  organizations,  were 
ignored. 

When  some  of  the  officials  from  Washington 
were  looking  into  the  situation  last  winter 
they  were  astounded  at  the  utter  lack  of 
supervision  and  inspection  done  by  line  offi- 


cials. In  other  words,  the  men  who  met  the 
public  as  representatives  of  the  Soli  Conserva- 
tion Service  had  practically  no  guidance  from 
superiors,  and  the  superiors  knew  nothing  of 
the  progress  or  lack  of  it  in  the  field. 

Principal  measurement  of  accomplishment 
was  the  number  of  agreements  signed  with 
farmers  to  carry  on  soil-conservation  prac- 
tices. Emphasis  was  on  the  large  nimiber  of 
agreements  signed,  and  there  was  little  or  no 
effort  to  learn  what  these  documents  in- 
volved. This  looseness  of  supervision  and 
inspection  within  the  organization  may  ex- 
plain why  people  voted  "thumbs  down"  on 
some  proposed  soil-conservation  districts  in 
several  neighboring  States  in  the  northeast- 
em  region,  Including  Pennsylvania,  headquar- 
ters of  regional  chief  mogxil,  John  P.  Jones. 

BXTBBATT    OX    WOX 

A  few  of  the  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  service 
are  struggling  to  maintain  good  public  rela- 
tlohs  and  render  public  service,  but  they  are 
finding  the  back  drag  of  administrative  in- 
efficiency a  serious  handicap.  Some  of  the 
field  technicians  welcome  constructive  sug- 
gestions from  supervisors  with  a  practical  con- 
ception of  farming,  but  they  have  little  re- 
gard for  the  impractical  puppets  of  the  vari- 
ous Soil  Conservation  offices. 

Another  difficulty  with  the  Service  is  Jeal- 
otisy  against  subordinate  officials  who  make 
good.  For  Instance,  one  of  the  employees  of 
the  Hagerstown  Soil  Conservation  Service 
project,  J.  C.  Tignor.  was  fxu'loughed  because 
he  was  given  a  low  efficiency  rating.  This 
man's  immediate  superior.  B.  D.  Gilbert,  area 
conservationist,  who  made  the  rating,  refused 
to  discuss  with  Tignor  the  reasons  for  this 
low  rating,  and  he  was  fiirloughed. 

Tignor 's  associates  claim  that  he  had  an 
excellent  record  and  was  one  of  the  most  ca- 
pable men  ever  stationed  at  th»  Hagerstown 
office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  administration  will 
quit  importing  competitive  farm  prod- 
ucts, reduce  the  interest  rate  on  farm 
loans  to  3'/2  percent,  cease  coddling 
those  groups  that  add  so  much  to  the 
cost  of  everything  the  farmer  buys,  and 
then  leave  the  farmer  alone  he  will  get 
out  of  the  red  much  sooner  than  the 
New  Deal  does.  One  trouble  is  a  major 
part  of  funds  appropriated  in  the  name 
of  agriciilture  are  paid  out  to  a  few  big 
operators  and  corporations.  Such  pay- 
ments might  well  be  limited  to  $1,000  to 
any  one  individual,  and  restricted  to 
those  who  make  their  living  by  cultivat- 
ing the  soil. 

In  Missouri  we  have  been  doing  a  fine 
Job  of  soil  conservation  thi'ough  our 
agricultural  college  and  county  agents. 
We  do  not  want  dictation  from  Wash- 
ington. We  are  opposed  to  regimenta- 
tion— we  want  to  preserve  freedom  in 
America. 


National  Defense  Inttnictors  Aisodation 
of  BofFalo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

or  NIW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  12.  1941 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcoiu).  I  include  the  following  letter; 


National  Ddtnsx  Instbuctoks 

Association  or  BtrrrALO. 
Hon.  Walter  O.  Andrews. 
House  of  Representatit>es, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
HoNOBABLz  Snt:  On  March  1.  1941.  a  ccpy  of 
the  bylaws  and  regulations  of  the  National 
Defense  Instructors  Association  of  Buffalo 
was  mailed  to  your  office.  Since  that  time 
much  progress  has  been  reported  by  the 
various  committees  and  untold  good  has  been 
accomplished.  Men  of  Importance  in  na- 
tional-defense capacities  have  been  inter- 
viewed and  their  opinions  obtained  and  com- 
plied with.  Key  men  of  Industry  have  been 
contacted  with  a  view  toward  closer  coopera- 
tion, and  many  excursions  through  theJr 
respective  plants  have  been  conducted. 

County  welfare  and  W.  P.  A.  rolls  have  been 
reduced,  and  State  emplo3mient  service  has 
been  augmented  by  individual  members, 
through  their  contacts  and  acquaintances 
throughout  industrial  plants  and  many  place- 
ments have  resulted.  Trainees  have  been 
subjected  to  competition  in  these  plants 
against  nontrainees  and  have  emphatically 
demonstrated  the  advantages  and  results  of 
their  schooling  Home  study  and  attendance 
on  their  own  time  to  teacher-training  classes 
have  fortified  the  members  with  additional 
directive  and  administrative  abilities,  thereby 
promoting  a  smooth,  uninterrupted  fiow  of 
graduates  through  the  national-defense  train- 
ing classes. 

To  men  of  the  caliber  embodied  in  this 
association,  this  is  nothing  extraordinary. 
Each  a  craftsman  in  his  own  right  by  many 
years  of  study  and  "service  In  industry,  and 
in  many  cases  throvgh  years  of  directive  ex- 
perience as  foreman,  shop  superintendent, 
and  master  mechanic,  it  demanded  only 
self-Initiative  to  select  the  proper  program 
and  put  It  into  operation.  Men  with  less  ex- 
perience and  ability  might  well  have  been 
confused  if  suddenly  drawn  from  their  daily 
routine  and  given  a  mass  of  bewildered,  un- 
trained, and  unequipped  manpower  to  whip 
into  the  semblance  of  mechanics  in  the  short 
period  of  10  weeks. 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  association  to 
exploit  the  abilities  of  Its  respective  mem- 
bers. Each  Is  master  of  his  own  destiny  at 
this  crucial  time  when  Industry  throughout 
the  Nation  is  pleading  for  skilled  craftsmen. 
Each  realizes  his  own  potential  ability  and 
worth  in  a  way  best  known  to  himself.  In 
this  land  of  freedom  and  liberty  each  has  the 
prerogative  of  deciding  how  he  may  best  serve 
his  country  in  this  hour  of  need,  and  Just 
what  sacrifices  he  cares  to  make  and  what 
reward  he  shall  demand. 

Because  of  these  circumstances  and  the 
fact  that  certain  conditions  are  changing 
rapidly.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
members  of  this  association  that  the  follow- 
ing matters  be  brought  to  your  attention. 
This  association  considers  these  matters 
worthy  of  careful  consideration;  when  prop- 
erly adjusted,  they  should  enhance  the  posi- 
tion of  the  individual  member  to  a  plane  con- 
sistent with  his  abilities,  demanded  efforts, 
and  prestige. 

For  Instance,  permanence;  throughout  In- 
dustry, men  with  seniority  rights  have  been 
rapidly  advancing  to  better  positions  and  bet- 
ter pay  with  the  assurance  that  as  long  as 
there  is  work  to  do  their  Job  is  secure.  Many 
national -defense  instructors  have  left  their 
positions  and  Jeopardized  their  seniority 
rights  to  act  as  Instructors  but  can  get  no 
assurance  from  any  source  as  to  the  perma- 
nency of  their  positions  or  the  opportunity  to 
continue  m  this  work  for  any  definite  period 
longer  than  10  weeks. 

Because  they  have  no  certificate  to  teach  in 
public  schools,  national-defense  Instructors 
are  Informed  that  they  can  in  no  way  enjoy 
the  privileges  or  benefits  of  regiilar  teachers. 
That  they  are  not  eligible  for  pension,  for  sick 
leaves,  or  vacations,  or  leaves  of  absence. 
National-defense  Instructors  are  humans,  on 
a  par  at  least  with  regular  teachers.  They 
are  under  longer,  more  intense  mental  strain 
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than  most  teachers.  They  work  mostly  all 
night,  and  since  nighttime  is  the  time  for 
social  affairs  and  family  reunion,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  them  to  eliminate  all  such 
indulgences.  No  man  will  tolerate  such  a 
condition  too  long. 

Existing  laws  and  regulations  place  the 
natioiial-defense  instructors  on  the  Federal 
pay  roll,  while  they  are  obliged  to  seek  guid- 
ance and  redress  from  local  authorities. 
Local  authorities  demand  obeisance,  but  as- 
sume no  responsibility  for  assurance  or  secur- 
ity, such  as  insurance,  old-age  pensions,  or 
social  security.  This  protection  should  be 
afforded  national-defense  Instructors. 

•fhe  rate  of  pay  for  Buffalo  for  national- 
defense  instructors  is  $1.50  per  hour  for  all 
night  work.  In  many  trades  and  vocations 
this  is  on  par  with  regular  day-rate  sched- 
ules. Part-time  Instructors  leceive  a  higher 
rate  for  teaching  afternoons,  in  addition  to 
regular  salaries  which  they  enjoy.  Compa- 
rable with  industrial  rates  in  Industry.  $1.50 
per  hour  for  all-night  work  is  low.  Na- 
tional-defense Instructors  receive  no  cons  d- 
eration  for  all-night  work  and  have  no  op- 
portunity to  work  overtime  or  to  earn  better 
wages. 

In  the  copy  of  the  by-laws  which  you  re- 
ceive, the  purpose  ol  this  association  is 
clearly  defined.  Meml)ers  have  both  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  endeavored  to  carry 
out  this  purpose  and  that  it  has  been 
achieved,  is  clearly  shown  on  the  records  of 
Industry.  Because  the  members  of  this 
association  Intend  to  continue  this  policy 
and  to  Improve  on  it  wherever  possible,  it 
appears  consistent  with  good  policy  that  the 
above  matter  be  given  Important  considera- 
tion It  is  clearly  apparent  that  these  mat- 
ters were  overlooked  in  the  hurried  set-up 
for  national-defense  instructors  but  it  is 
earnestly  desired  that  you  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  reflect  upon  them  and  to  exert 
your  full  influence  in  the  effort  to  correct 
these  improvident  circumstances. 

With  cordial  regards.  I  remain 
Very  truly  yours, 

PErER  C.  Sutton,    . 

Secretary. 


All  of  Wall  Street  Is  Not  for  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  12,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  by  the  House,  I  am  printing 
in  the  Record  herewith  a  challenging 
and  a  clear-cut  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  April  21,  1941.  It  of- 
fers a  compelling  argument  against  the 
use  of  convoys  and  points  out  the  con- 
stitutional barriers  prohibiting  the 
President  from  ordering  the  use  of  con- 
voys without  first  securing  the  sanction 
of  Congress.  It  effectively  answers  the 
pleas  of  those  who  urge  the  President  to 
usurp  a  power  which  he  does  not  have 
and  to  strip  the  last  vestiges  of  self- 
government  from  this  country  by  taking 


unto  himself  the  war-making  powers  of 
a  free  republic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  attention  to  this 
editorial  not  only  because  of  its  thought- 
provcking  qualities  but  because  it  offers 
encouraging  evidence  that  the  persistent 
clamor  for  war  coming  from  Thomas  La- 
mont,  the  House  of  Morgan,  and  a  few 
other  international  banking  houses  on 
the  Street  is  not  the  universal  pattern  of 
thinking  on  Wall  Street.  While  it  may 
be  true,  as  so  frequently  charged,  that 
most  of  the  bankers  and  attorneys  en- 
gaged in  the  great  game  of  international 
finances  and  the  plucking  of  big  and  easy 
profits  from  foreign  trade  are  financing 
and  promoting  the  war  propaganda  now 
sweeping  America,  it  is  stimulating  to 
note  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
tains its  sense  of  balance,  its  primary 
loyalty  to  the  United  States,  and  its 
courage  to  oppose  the  international  bank- 
ers by  insisting  that  it  is  the  duty  and 
function  of  Congress  to  vote  on  the  sub- 
ject of  convoys  or  any  other  step  which 
will  finally  determine  whether  America 
goes  to  war  or  remains  at  peace. 

The  editorial  follows: 
I  From  the  WaU  Street  Journal  of  April  21. 
1941] 

NO    SUBTERFUGE 

One  of  the  arguments  for  using  American 
naval  vessels  as  con»^oys  is  that  the  action  is 
necessary  to  make  the  lease-lend  law  policy 
effective.  It  does  not  make  sense,  say 
sponsors  of  the  plan,  to  allow  material  for 
Britain  to  pile  up  on  docks  or  to  be  sunk 
by  submarines  after  we  have  manufactured  it. 
We  should  ship  it  in  American  vessels  and 
convoy  those  vessels. 

When  the  lease-lend  bill  was  before  Con- 
gress some  of  Its  opponents  envisaged  this 
situation.  They  predicted  that  the  next  step 
would  be  a  demand  for  convoys.  Most  of  the 
advocates  of  the  measure  denied  that  the 
question  of  convoys  was  implied  In  any  of  ito 
provisions. 

We  are  recalling  that,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
raking  among  the  ashes  of  arguments  about 
things  settled,  but  the  course  of  the  past  may 
very  well  indicate  the  future. 

Suppose  we  can  get  the  Jhips  to  haul  ma- 
terial to  Britain.  Suppose  we  can  safely  con- 
voy those  ships.  Then  are  we  likely  to  hear 
something  like  th'.s: 

"Getting  a  lot  of  materials  to  the  British 
Is  useless  unless  she  has  the  men  to  make 
use  of  those  materials.  Planes  need  men  to 
fly  them;  guns,  men  to  fire  them.  So  let's 
send  troops." 

We  have  heard  that  Britain  does  not  need 
men.  So  far  as  defense  of  the  British  Isles 
Is  concerned,  that  is  probably  true.  Current 
developments  do  not  indicate  that  it  is  true 
in  Africa  or  in  the  Balkans. 

Long  ago  we  insisted  that  this  country  can- 
not be  half  in  and  half  out  of  a  war.  Either 
we  are  all  the  way  in,  or  we  are  not  in.  De- 
spite statements  to  the  contrary,  we  are  not 
now  in.  The  sentiment  of  the  majority  is  for 
not  going  in. 

No  one  seriously  denies  that  convoys  will  be 
the  first  actual  war  step.  Once  It  is  taken 
there  is  no  drawing  back.  And  once  in  the 
war  there  Is  no  choice  except  to  go  in  with  aU 
we  have. 
We  have  said  and  we  intend  to  repeat: 
"Only  by  constitutional  methods — that  Is, 
by  enactment  of  Congress — should  this  coun- 
try Initiate  a  state  of  war. 

"It  follows  that  only  by  act  of  Congress 
should  this  country  take  steps  which  will 
cause  another  nation  to  attack  it  and  thus 
force  war." 

And  any  other  course  is  the  covirse  of 
subterfuge. 


Elmer  Lewis 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  12,  1941 


Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
we  take  our  other  blessings  as  we  do  sun- 
shine and  rain,  without  thought  or  any 
expression  of  gratitude. 

But  we  have  here  in  the  Capitol  of  this 
Nation  and  in  the  service  of  Congress,  a 
man  who  is  a  blessing  and  as  to  whom 
many  are  the  expressions  of  gratitude. 
He  is  the  remembered  man,  not  "the  for- 
gotten man."  To  him,  our  sitting  en- 
cyclopedia, we  go  with  our  daily  prob- 
lems concerning  legislation,  past,  pres- 
ent, or  proposed.  He  knows  the  answers 
and  gives  them  so  quickly  that  he  seems 
to  have  anticipated  and  briefed  every 
question  in  advance  of  the  asking. 

I  refer  to  the  distinguished  ofiBcer  pre- 
siding over  our  Document  Room,  Hon. 
Elmer  Lewis,  whose  indefatigable  and 
highly  efficient  service  we  appreciate 
tremendously! 

This  official,  who  serves  so  cheerfully, 
so  faithfully,  and  so  efficiently,  cannot  be 
given  the  full  meed  of  praise  which  he 
has  earned,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article  which 
appeared  in  yesterday's  Star,  by  Will 
Kennedy,  which  pays  a  part  of  the  inter- 
est on  our  mounting  debt  to  him. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  follows: 

CAPITAL   SIDELIGHTS 

(By  Will  P.  Kennedy) 

The  absorbing  Interest  of  "Americans  all" 
in  national  defense,  tax  and  labor  legislation 
is  shown  daily  in  a  small  office  in  the  Capitol. 
Just  off  Statuary  Hall,  tucked  away  behind 
a  circular  staircase.  There  sits  Elmer  Lewis, 
superintendent  of  the  House  document  room, 
with  a  photostatic  memory  and  a  card-index 
mind,  backed  by  22  years  of  experience,  con- 
sulted daily  by  Members  of  Congress,  offlclais 
in  all  departments,  bureaus  and  agencies  of 
the  Government,  the  legal  profession,  business 
executives  and  the  general  public  of  the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere. 

Elmer  keeps  track  of  more  than  22,000  bills 
p3r  Congress,  and  those  who  have  had  expe- 
rience with  him  consider  it  a  bad  wager 
to  get  against  his  knowledge  of  any  measure 
presented  to  Congress.  Upward  of  1,000,000 
bills  have  been  filed  under  his  supervision. 
He  has  such  a  remarkable  memory  that  "he 
can  give  you  more  information  about  any 
measure  than  most  anyone  on  Capitol  Hill." 
as  leaders  frequently  have  remarked.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  take  visitors  from  back  home 
to  meet  Elmer  as  one  of  the  institutions  and 
challenge  them  to  ask  any  question  about 
legislation  that  he  cannot  answer  promptly. 
He  keeps  a  card  index  on  all  measures  but 
merely  for  a  permanent  record  and  to  con- 
firm his  memory.  He  has  been  called  by  one 
recent  Speaker  "the  unofficial  secretary  on 
legislation." 

It  is  not  only  his  abUlty  to  help  locate  In- 
fiM-mation  wanted  instantly   and  accurately 


iney  were  astotinded  at  the  utter  lack  of      leave    to    extend    my   remarks   In    the 
•upervlaion  and  inapecUon  done  by  line  offl-   I  Rkcord,  I  include  the  following  letter: 


— — •  — ^*^uvn<  luobi  uvkuia  are   uuuiana,   on 

a  par  at  least  with  regular  teachers.    They 
are  under  longer,  more  Intense  mental  strain 
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that  has  endeared  Mr.  Lewis  to  a  wide  gov- 
ernmental, legal,  profeaslcnal,  and  business 
constituency,  but  his  zeal  to  be  of  service.  To 
thousands  who  have  not  met  him  personally 
his  pleasant  telephone  voice  is  familiar.  Not 
only  is  he  known  as  an  "information  au- 
thority" to  thoee  in  the  Capital  City,  but 
throughout  the  entire  United  SUtes.  He 
ccmes  from  Stoughton,  Wis.,  and  retains  his 
official  reslc^nce  there.  A  student  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  when  the  first 
World  War  started,  he  quit  to  Join  the  Navy, 
was  atuched  to  the  American  mine  fleet  in 
the  North  Sea.  and  helped  la  the  German 
blockade.  In  the  document  room  he  served 
his  apprenticeship  under  the  late  Joel  Gray- 
son, whom  both  Speakers  "Uncle  Joe"  Can- 
non and  Champ  Clark  pointed  out  as  a  "walk- 
ing encyclopedia."  He  was  considered  an 
"indispensable  man."  but  he  devoted  several 
years  to  training  Elmer  "to  do  tliis  Job  bet- 
ter than  anyone  else  ever  did." 


The  Responsibility  of  the  Radio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  Nxw  Mxnco 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  May  13  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  May  8),  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  at  2:30 
o'clock  this  afternoon  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  delivered  a  very 
able  address  at  the  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters  on 
the  subject  The  Responsibility  of  the 
Radio.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  informative  address  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

In  talking  to  the  ^dio  broadcasters,  I 
wish  first  to  express  my  high  appreciation 
erf  all  that  you  who  work  in  radio  have  done. 
Tou  have  carried  the  love  of  good  music  to 
millions.  To  the  lonely  and  sick  you  have 
bro\2ght  messages  of  goodwill,  and  have  made 
It  possible  for  them  to  eujoy  church  services 
on  Svmday.  Today  you  are  building  goodwill 
In  Latin  America  by  means  of  a  two-way 
radio  bridge,  carrying  across  the  skyways 
programs  which  will  better  enable  us  to 
appreciate  the  culture  and  music  of  Latin 
America,  while  at  the  same  time  our  good 
neighbors  are  learning  through  the  radio  to 
know  us  better.  You  are  proving  that  the 
Latin  culture  of  the  South  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  culture  of  tlie  North  are  fundamen- 
tally alike,  because  both  are  founded  on  be- 
lief in  democracy  and  freedom.  So  many  of 
the  broadcasters  have  had  an  awareness  of 
the  public  interest  in  many  fields  that  it 
gives  me  an  unusual  pleasure  to  be  here 
today  to  greet  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters. 

The  radio-listening  audience  demands  of 
the  broadcasters  a  great  responsibility.  They 
expect  of  you  the  wisdom,  the  decency,  the 
goodwill,  and  the  enterprise  which  are  the 
heritage  of  America.  They  appreciate  the 
way  In  which  you  have  kept  them  up  to  the 
minute  in  world  events.    But  now,  In  this 


most  critical  year  of  the  world,  we  who  vise 
the  airways  find  our  work  hard  and  danger- 
ous as  never  before  because  there  is  an 
organized  effort  by  the  agents  of  the  Nazi 
Government  to  confuse  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  and  to  promote  ill-will  and 
dissension  among  us.  In  spite  of  this  evil 
Interference  continually  distorting  the  news 
and  spreading  lies  and  confusion,  we  have  to 
go  on  steadily  with  the  democratic  process  of 
free  discussion  as  best  we  can.  We  must  de- 
fend the  spirit  of  America  in  our  own  words 
and  actions  against  the  poisonous  influences 
that  are  attacking  us  day  by  day.  Radio  has 
an  especially  deep  Interest  in  the  freedom  of 
discussion  which  permeates  the  very  spirit  of 
democracy. 

When,  in  the  year  1791,  our  ancestors 
adopted  the  Bill  of  Rights,  political  democ- 
racy as  we  understand  It  was  a  new  thing 
in  the  world.  The  foundations  of  political 
liberty  had  to  be  laid  down  in  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, and  freedom  of  assembly.  That  foun- 
dation was  well  and  truly  laid.  We  have 
not  yet  achieved  perfection  in  the  building 
of  our  political  democracy,  but  we  have  made 
progress,  and  we  are  determined  to  hold  the 
g^ins  we  have  made  and  not  to  slip  back 
to  the  savage  tyranny  that  the  Nazis  threaten 
to  Impose  on  all  freemen. 

But  political  democracy  was  not  enough 
to  maintain  the  liberty  and  decency  that  we 
Americans  hold  as  our  ideal  for  human  life. 
We  found  we  must  also  have  economic  de- 
mocracy, and  we  began  to  establish  In  law 
and  custom  the  rights  of  economic  freedom. 
Especially  since  the  first  World  War.  in  the 
feverish  prosperity  and  the  shatt<;rlng  de- 
pression that  followed,  the  need  of  economic 
democracy  became  more  and  more  clear. 
After  1929.  as  the  unemployment  deepened, 
men  were  saying  In  every  town  in  America: 
"What  good  is  the  vote  without  a  Job?" 

We  had  to  establish  the  right  of  every  man 
In  good  health  to  have  a  Job  at  fair  wages, 
and  the  right  of  those  who  were  aged  or  sick 
to  have  help,  the  right  of  youth  to  a  fair 
chance  for  education  and  opportunity,  and 
the  right  of  all  the  people  to  prrjper  food 
and  medical  care.  Here  also  we  have  not 
achieved  perfection,  but  we  have  made  en- 
coviraging  progress.  We  are  determined  to 
go  on  and  build  an  economic  democracy  that 
is  fit  for  a  free  people,  and  not  to  let  the 
Nazis  solve  all  our  problems  for  us  by  re- 
ducing us  to  slavery. 

But  while  we  were  building  a  political  and 
economic  democracy  to  protect  our  rights, 
we  found  we  must  go  further  and  build  into 
otir  customs  and  laws,  and  above  all  into 
our  personal  lives,  a  democracy  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  general  welfare.  The  threat 
of  war  brings  powerfully  to  our  attention 
that  we  have  duties  no  less  than  rights. 
And  when  the  danger  of  war  Is  past,  If  we 
are  to  succeed  this  time  in  establishing  a 
true  peace  at  home  and  abroad,  we  shall 
establish  that  true  peace  only  by  carrying 
on  the  full  duties  that  are  the  strength  and 
support  of  democracy. 

We  know  now  that  the  failure  of  peace 
after  the  first  World  War  was  partly  the  re- 
sult of  our  own  mistakes.  We  did  our  duty 
in  the  war,  and  we  won  all  that  any  war  can 
give — the  right  to  make  the  terms  of  the 
peace.  But  when  we  had  won  the  right  to 
make  the  peace  we  were  tired  of  facing  hard 
responsibilities;  and  peace  is  a  hard  respon- 
sibility, at  home  and  abroad.  So  we  quit. 
We  decided  to  go  in  for  isolation,  to  mind 
our  own  business  and  let  the  world  go  where 
it  would.    The  world  has  gone  there. 

Now  we  have  a  second  chance  to  take  up 
the  responsibilities  of  a  great  nation  in  a 
world  that  desperately  needs  our  help.  This 
time  our  responsibility  is  greater  than  it 
was  25  years  ago.  This  war  will  decide 
whether  the  Nasi  tyranny  shall  impose  its 
new  order  on  the  world,  or  whether  the  free 


peoples  have  another  chance.  This  time, 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  play  our  part 
with  the  other  free  nations,  to  build  and, 
year  after  year,  to  maintain  a  fair  and  demo- 
cratic peace,  we  dare  not  shirk  our  respon- 
sibility. 

To  us  here,  who  are  not  workers  In  what 
Is  called  defense  indxistry,  it  is  clear  that 
the  duties  of  citizens  go  far  beyond  military 
defense.  Total  defense  has  no  front  line 
and  no  rear — where  is  the  front  in  England? 
Are  the  front-line  defenders  of  England  the 
sailors  who  man  the  merchant  steamers  in 
the  battle  of  the  Atlantic?  Or  the  Aus- 
tralians fighting  in  the  desert  of  Libya?  Or 
the  night  fiyers  fighting  30,000  feet  above 
the  streets  of  London?  Or  are  they  the 
women  who  tend  the  wounded  where  the 
bombs  are  falling,  or  who  sit  through  long 
hours  listening  to  the  short-wave  broad- 
casts of  the  enemy  to  decode  his  strategy 
from  the  pattern  of  his  lies? 

In  our  own  coxmtry,  too.  there  are  many 
different  services  for  our  defense,  but  all  are 
important.  Some  of  our  young  men  must 
serve  in  the  armed  forces.  Many  more,  young 
and  older,  must  give  their  time  to  building 
planes  and  ships  and  all  the  equipment  for 
a  military  force.  But  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  mxost  serve  on  the  home-defense 
front,  and  home  defense  goes  far  beyond  the 
material  job  of  supplying  food  and  clothing 
and  houses.  The  home  front  includes  every 
kind  of  service,  and  high  on  the  list  is  the 
service  of  entertainment,  information,  and 
Inspiration  that  Is  provided  by  the  radio. 

I  hope  to  see  the  radio  more  and  more  re- 
fiectlng  the  unbeatable  spirit  which  Is  Amer- 
ica in  such  a  way  as  to  make  us  genuinely 
proud  of  our  defense  effort  and  eager  to  go 
ahead  producing  with  every  atom  of  our 
strength.  Our  new  Army  camps  are  90  per- 
cent complete.  The  Army  air  fields,  includ- 
ing the  overseas  bases,  are  fully  half  done. 
Many  of  our  big  defense  projects  are  ahead 
of  schedule.  We  have  worked  hard,  we  are 
working  hard,  but  we  still  are  not  working 
hard  enough.  The  speed  of  our  production, 
the  magnitude  of  our  defense  effort  during 
the  next  6  months  may  easily  make  the  en- 
tire difference  between  peace  and  war  for  the 
United  States.  The  women  must  not  only 
work  themselves  but  stand  back  of  the  men, 
whether  they  be  in  management,  in  labor, 
or  In  agriculttu-e,  so  that  all  of  us  will  put 
our  heads,  our  hearts,  and  our  hands  to  the 
task.  The  job  which  we  do  in  the  next  6 
months,  turning  out  war  materials  in  ever- 
increasing  quantities,  may  easily  make  the 
difference  between  freedom  and  slavery  for 
our  children's  grandchildren.  Never  has  a 
generation  of  people  had  thrust  on  It  such  a 
responsibility  as  that  which  is  ours. 

Whatever  opinions  we  may  hold  as  to  the 
American  policy  In  the  war,  we  are  all  of  one 
opinion  as  to  the  need  of  building  up  the 
strength  of  America  at  home.  We  can  use 
our  talents  and  opportunities  to  help  the 
American  people  meet  the  demands  cf  the 
day  with  courage  and  confidence.  We  can 
help  the  people  to  imderstand  what  is  going 
on,  and  where  their  service  is  most  needed, 
and  how  they  can  find  the  greatest  satis- 
faction in  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

For  instance,  if  you  are  operating  a  local 
station,  you  can  play  a  great  part  In  home 
defense  by  calling  attention  to  all  the  con- 
structive things  that  are  done  to  improve 
your  community.  Your  neighbors  want  to  be 
useful.  They  want  to  belong  to  the  com- 
munity and  the  Nation.  What  can  they  do? 
We  can't  do  all  the  planning  and  organizing 
in  Washington,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  cen- 
tralize all  the  planning  there.  Most  of  the 
organization  for  strengthening  the  life  of 
each  community  will  be  done  by  local  people 
who  are  self-starters  and  who  know  what  the 
community  needs.  The  other  people  who  are 
good  workers  but  are  not  able  to  start  the 
work  need  to  be  told  what  is  going  on.    The 
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radio  can  help  the  people  find  their  places 
by  telling  the  facts  about  organizations  that 
serve  the  public  welfare,  as  well  as  by  spread- 
ing the  official  information  about  defense 
jobs.  .      ^ 

In  addition,  you  can  do  a  great  service  by 
spreading  widely  the  new?  of  any  community 
activity  that  has  been  tried  and  found  suc- 
cessful. There  will  be  some  among  your 
hearers  who  will  take  up  the  idea  and  use  it 
In  their  own  towns.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example.  ^  .        , 

In  Ohio,  several  farmers  and  their  wives 
were  asked  to   invite  a  dozen  neighbors  to 
spend  the  evening   first  in  a  discussion  of 
farm  problems,  and  second  in  refreshments 
and  sociability.     These  groups  of  neighbors 
began    meeting   once   r.    month   at   different 
houses,  and   a  remarkable  thing  happened. 
Almost  everyone  came  and  kept  on  coming  to 
the    meetings.     The   Idei    began   to    spread. 
Now  I  am  told  there  are  over  100  of  these 
monthly  meetings  in  Ohio,  and  the  system  Is 
spreading  to  other  States.    It  seems  a  simple 
thinr   hardly  worth  telling  about.    But  this 
simple   story    of    neighborhood    meetings    is 
worth  its  share  of  time  on  a  national  book-up 
here  and  now,  because  these  meetings  fill  a 
real  need.     Too  many  Americans  are  lone- 
some because  the  old-fashioned  neighborhood 
has  disappeared  and  ha.s  left  them  not  be- 
longing to  anything.     People  can  enjoy  the 
movies,   but  they  can't  belong  to  a  movie. 
These    farmers    in    Ohio    have    built    them- 
selves a  neighborhood  to  belong  to,  and  there 
is  new  life  In  them.    This  story  is  an  illus- 
tration of  what  you  can  do  to  help  people 
find  out  how  to  take  hold  in  their  own  com- 
munities.    And.  of  course,  when  7°"  have 
told  them  what  Is  being  done,  you  will  tell 
them  where  to  get  exact  Information.    Exact 
Information    about    farmers'     neighborhood 
meetings  in  Ohio  can  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Farm  Securi:y  Administration  at 
Washington. 

But  I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  stories,  nor 
work  out  all  the  methods  that  you  know  so 
much  better  than  I.  All  I  can  do  Isto  urge 
vou  to  use  your  own  imagination.  The  peo- 
ple are  Important,  each  one  in  his  place,  but 
wmetlmes  they  don't  know  how  important 
they  are.  and  so  they  £.re  discouraged.  Tell 
them,  and  let  them  know  how  to  get  the 
feeling  of  belonging  to  the  team. 

You  know  that  a  man  working  In  a  powder 
plant  is  not  the  only  defense  worker  in  his 
family     The  woman  wiio  makes  a  home  for 
him   and   who  takes  her  share  of  the  risk 
without  losing  her  nerve  is  as  Important  as 
the  man  who  does  the  labor  In  the  plant^ 
You  know  that  not  only  in  England  under 
fire   but  in  America  under  the  strain  of  na- 
tloiial  danger,  women   are   as   Important   as 
men    but  the  work  that  women  do  is  more 
often    left    without    n-cognltlon    or    under- 
standing.    YOU,  the  radio  men  of  America 
have  the  techniques  to  bring  recognition  and 
encouragement,  and  the  sense  of  belonging 
to  their  country,  to  women  as  well  as  men 
who  are  bravely  carrying  their  share  of  the 
load     You  have  done  much  good  work  along 
this  line:  I  am  urging  you  to  do  still  more 
of  it     You  yourselves,  when  you  do  this  Kina 
of  a  job,  are  members  of  the  team. 

•mere  Is  a  second  line  of  service  that  I 
should  like  to  mention  briefly,  though  the 
Idea  is  entirely  familiar  to  you  Everyone 
knows  that  news  from  abroad  is  censored, 
L  that  even  what  Is  said  by  American  re- 
S,rters  is  cut  down  to  a  pattern  that  rep- 
resents the  plan  of  the  censorship.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  worth  while  to  emphasize  contin- 
ually  the  purpose  of  the  governments  that 
have  colorid  our  news.  The  Nazi  government 
is  Ivlng  even  when  1:  lets  an  American  re- 
porte?^tell  a  fact  that  Is  a  true  fact  because 
Its  purpose  Is  to  make  Americans  bellev^e  that 
Germany  has  already  won  the  war  and  that 
we  may  as  well  quit.  The  pattern  of  truth 
and  llM  that  comes  out  of  Germany  adds  up  | 


to  a  planned  attack  on  ovir  security.  We  aU 
know  that.  I  suggest  that  we  keep  always 
in  mind  that  the  people  who  listen  to  us  may 
be  deceived  unless  we  are  careful  to  point 
out  the  purpose  that  lies  behind  the  news 
and  how  that  purpose  Is  related  to  our  In- 
terests as  Americans.  It  is  truth  in  adver- 
tising, not  deception,  to  put  the  skull  and 
cross-bones  label  on  poison  bottles. 

Finally  and  most  important  to  my  mind.  Is 
the  opportunity  that  is  given  to  all  those 
who  use  the  radio  to  promote  unity  inside 
the  United  States  and  a  reasonable  attitude 
toward  all  the  world.  We  are  under  constant 
attack  by  the  Nazi  propaganda  that  tries  to 
create  bad  feeling  among  us  and  false  ideas 
about  other  countries.  One  of  the  greatest 
contributions  any  one  of  us  can  make  to  our 
defense  Is  to  resist  this  propaganda  of  hate  at 
every  point. 

We  can  help   the  defense   of  America  by 
Kolng  out  of  our  way  to  encourage  the  service 
of  all  those  minorities  In  our  country  who 
are  loyal  to  the  democratic  ideal  and  anxious 
to  belong  to  our  brotherhood.    It  is  good  to 
remember  that  the  two  chiefs  of  the  defense 
program  are  both  foreign  born,  both  natives 
of  conquered  nations,  and  one  a  Jew.    Let  us 
make  a  special  point  of  recognizing  the  full 
membership  in  America  of  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, of  whites  and  Negroes,  of  the  Germans 
who  came  here  for  freedom's  sake,  of  Italians 
who  have  no  desire  for  a  Nazi  victory  that 
would  enslave  their  friends  in  Italy.    Let  us 
take  a  special  pleasure  in  reporting  the  ath- 
letes  the  great  musicians,  the  business  lead- 
ers   the  successful  Americans  in  every  Lne, 
whose  unusual  names  proclaim  that  they  or 
their  ancestors  came  from  nations  that  now 
lie  under  the  Nazi  terror.    They  are  glsd  to  be 
Americans,  and  we  are  proud  to  have  them 
among  us.    It  is  worth  our  while  to  say  we 
are  proud  of  Knudsen  and  Hlllman,  Emstein 
and  Kreisler,  DlMaggio  and  LaGuardia.  and 
thousands  of  others  who  have  made  notable 
contributions  to  our  life. 

We  shall  also  do  well  to  keep  our  minds 
clear  about  the  German  people  here  and  In 
Germany.  The  German  people  are  not  the 
same  as  the  Nazi  gang  that  has  seized  control 
over  Germany.  Most  Germans  are  not 
gangsters.  In  Germany,  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  caught  in  a  trap.  They  do  not 
dare  resist  the  Nazis,  and  they  are  afraid 
if  they  quit  the  war  they  may  be  punished 
unmercifuUy  for  the  Nazi  crimes. 

Let  us  do  our  part  to  show  here  in  America 
that  we  can  distinguish  between  the  great 
majority  of  Germans,  whom  we  know  to  be 
good  citizens,  and  the  few  who  belong  to  the 
Nazi  gang  The  time  will  soon  come,  I  hope, 
when  we  can  help  to  encourage  the  decent, 
civilized  Germans  who  are  still  caught  In 
Germany  to  release  themselves  from  their 
Nazi  masters.  In  all  that  we  say  over  the 
radio  I  believe,  we  shall  do  well  to  keep  that 
object  m  mind,  for  the  cure  of  Germany  will 
be  an  essential  part  of  a  true  peace. 

These  are  the  thoughts  that  I  should  like 
to  leave  in  your  minds.    We  who  do  the  talk- 
ing need  to  take  pains  to  understand  the  de- 
mocracy that  we  are  defending.     Democracy 
is  to  be  understood  only  by  getting  down  to 
cases,  where  people  act  on  their  own  initiative 
to  serve   their  country   in  the  place  where 
they  are.    Let  us  understand  this  democracy 
of   service    and   responsibility    and   tell   the 
people  what  they  are  doing  so  that  they  can 
draw  inspiration  from  one  another.    Let  us  do 
our  part  also  to  build  the  confidence  of  the 
neople  in  their  own  strength  and  in  the  com- 
radeship of  all  the  free  citizens  of  our  country 
S  eveiT  race,  color,  and  creed.    By  fortifying 
our  own  democratic  spirit  we  shall  help  in 
protecting  our  country  against  the  attacks 
that  are  made  upon  her.     Beyond  that,  we 
shall  help  to  carry  the  light  of  hope  to  the 
people    of    Europe    who    are   waiting    their 
chance  to  overthrow  the  conqueror  and  win 
back  their  freedom. 
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HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  May  13  Uegislative  day  of 
Thursday,  May  8),  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS  OF 
UTAH 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  very  timely  and 
able  address  on  the  subject  Does  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  Need  Amendment? 
delivered  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  I  Mr.  Thomas]  over  radio 
station  WMAL  on  the  night  of  May  12, 
1941  on  the  National  Radio  Forum  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DOES  •nre  SELECnVE   SERVICI  ACT   NEED 

AMENDMENT? 

Does  the  Selective  Service  Act  need  amend- 
ment'   It  is.  of  course,  in  Its  administration 
being  modified  from  day  to  day.    The  act  ateo 
has  had  one  or  two  corrective  amendmentt 
suggested.    Does  It  need  general  amendment? 
I  wUl  answer  that  question  by  first  stating 
the  purpose  of  the  act.    The  act  came  into 
existence  at  a  time  of  great  national  pres- 
sure  for  mUitary  preparedness  and  national 
Sfense     The  President  of  the  United  States 
had   already   suggested  that   our   Industries 
should  be  expanded  to  the  place  where  they 
could  produce  50.000  airplanes  a  yew.     The 
foreign   nations   at   war  were   ordering   our 
output.       The     Neutrality     Act     had     been 
amended  so  that  these  nations  could  pur- 
chase   military    equipment.      The    fall     oi 
France  brought  consternation  to  our  people. 
The  responsibilities  which  rested  upon  our 
Government  to  maintain  the  law   and   the 
policy  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the 
protection  of  the  American  states  and  the 
expansion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  all  con- 
tributed   to   the    desire   for   increasing   our 
Slonal   defense.        A   bUl   was   Introduced 
which  would  have  provided  for  almost  com- 
plete compulsory  training  and  the  reglstra- 
lion  of  aU  males  in  the  United  States  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  65.    A  most  drastic 
law   from   the    standpoint    of   our    military 
history.    If  we  had  planned  graduaUy  for  the 
great  emergency  which  seems  to  be  facing 
us  we    of  course,  would  have  started  years 
ago  with  the  building  up  of  manpower  for 
industry,  for  education,  for  military  service, 
and  for  the  intensified  national  activity  in 

eeneral.  .   ^ 

The  theory  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  is 
based  upon  the  fundamental  notion  that 
persons  should  serve  in  those  capacities  of 
national  emergency  when  the  endeavor  of  all 
is  being  stressed  for  a  single  objective,  that 
each  person  should  serve  in  that  capacity 
which  he  can  serve  the  best,  and  the  Judg- 
ment as  to  where  he  can  serve  the  best  is  to 
be  decided  in  the  light  of  circumsUnces  and 
by  local  boards  in  local  communities.  The 
Selective  Service  Act  which  finally  became 
law  is  basicaUy  an  educational  act.    It  deals 
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with  the  training  of  men.    It  does  not  pro* 
""  vide  for  tinlversal  military  training.    It  pro- 
vides for  the  training  of  an  extremely  com- 
pcu^tlvely  small  select  group,  each  person's 
selection    having    been    determined    on    the 
basis  of  actual  need.    In  working  out  what 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  Nation  in  regard 
to  registration  of  names  from  which  to  make 
this  selection  a  compromise  was  reached  after 
days  of  debate  and  after  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  which  com- 
promise was  decided  primarily  because  it  was 
in  keeping  with  the  habits  of  the  Army  in 
receiving   enlisted   men   with   Just   a   slight 
modification.    The  Army  will  recruit  persons 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  35.    Both  Houses 
had  already  decided  that  persons  under  21 
should  not  be  registered.    The  theory  behind 
that  decision  was  that  a  person  should  be 
free  from  a  break  in  his  schooling  and  that 
the  Army  took  those  who  wished  to  enlist  at 
18  and  that  such  organizations  as  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  and  the  National  Youth 
Administration    which    are    giving    splendid 
training  should  not  be  interfered  with.    The 
compromise  reached  made  It  possible  to  reg- 
ister those  persons  l)etween  21  and  35.    This 
would  give  names  covering  a  great  vfirlety  of 
occupations,  calling  for  a  great   variety  of 
deferments  and  exemptions  and  would  allow 
better  administrative  experimentation  in  the 
Initiation  of  the  act. 

We  were  told  that  as  a  result  of  study  of 
the  best  available  information  furnished  by 
the  War  Department  and  our  Census  Bureau 
that  male  persons  between  thr  ages  of  21  and 
35  would  supply  13.500,000  names.  This 
would  be  over  14  or  15  times  as  many  per- 
sons as  would  ever  be  called  in  a  given  year. 
As  a  result  of  the  registration  we  discovered 
that  instead  of  only  134  million  persons 
being  registered  nearly  17.000.000  were  regis- 
tered. This  fact  should  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  make  3  general  deductions:  First,  we 
did  not  know  exactly  the  number  of  names 
a  given  group  of  ages  would  supply.  Second, 
we  learned  that  there  was  no  general  desire 
on  the  part  of  .he  people  of  our  country  to 
reaist  registration,  but  that  registration  Itself 
was  extremely  popular,  and  the  response  was 
very  much  greater  than  was  anticipated.  And, 
third,  that  selective  service  when  men  were 
called  wotild  honestly  be  selective  service,  and 
in  no  sense  universal  training,  because  in  a 
given  year  but  1  name  out  of  17  or  18  would 
be  called  to  train.  Thus,  we  see  that  the  act 
in  Itself,  and  the  administration  of  the  act. 
•o  far  has  shown  us  that  we  have  not  the 
definite  information  needed  for  a  modifica- 
tion or  amendment  in  a  general  way  at  this 
time. 

Before  leaving  this  phase  of  the  question, 
let  me  contrast  ova  experience  In  1917  with 
the  registration  last  fail.  There  are  still  169.- 
000  who  did  not  register  either  in  the  first  or 
the  second  registration  days  of  the  1917  draft. 
The  Selective  Service  Act  should  be  consid- 
ered basically  as  a  peacetime  act.  I  mean 
that  literally.  It  Is  service  tor  training.  The 
voluntary  service  for  enlistment  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  moves  on.  The  120,000  Reserve  offi- 
cers are  being  called  outside  the  scope  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  The  law  Itself  demands 
that  i>ersons  shall  not  be  called  for  this  train- 
ing until  the  Army  is  ready  with  clothing, 
with  equipment,  with  properly  trained  offi- 
cers to  give  the  training,  and  every  safeguard 
has  been  placed  In  the  act  to  protect  men 
from  the  hazards  experienced  in  1917. 

The  quota  system  for  training  was  set  up 
•o  that  each  State  could  take  credit  for  the 
voluntary  enlistments  into  the  armed  forces 
of  the  country.  I  repeat  the  Selective  Service 
Act  is  primarily  educational.  From  the 
900,000  men  selected  for  training  each  year 
will  come  the  nucleus  for  the  new  com- 
missioned officers  and  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers who  may  enlist  for  service  in  the 
Regular  Army. 

Now  a  word  about  the  amendments  which 
have  been   suggested.     First,   there   is   the 


amendment  that  the  registration  be  changed 
to  18  to  25  years.  A  word  for  and  against 
that  amendment  Is  in  order.  In  the  first 
place  let  us  find  out  just  what  the  present 
registration  is  accomplishing  before  we 
change  it.  It  was  anticipated  in  the  begin- 
ning that  the  first  years  of  this  training 
would  be  more  or  less  experimental;  that 
it  would  be  wrong  to  take  from  the  life  of 
our  Nation  a  greater  proportion  than  was 
necessary  of  any  given  age  of  young  men. 
It  was  thought,  too,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  this  great  training  maturity  and  past  ex- 
perience should  also  be  brought  into  the 
training  as  well  as  the  Immaturity  of  the 
youth.  As  time  goes  on  when  the  trainers, 
which  means  the  officers,  become  more  effi- 
cient and  a  great  body  of  young,  trained, 
noncommissioned  officers  have  been  selected, 
then  the  tendency  will  be  to  reduce  the 
upper  age  limit  year  after  year.  This  should 
wisely  be  done  right  now  by  the  selective- 
service  method.  A  man.  for  instance,  who 
registered  in  his  thirty-fifth  year  and  is  not 
subject  to  call  until  he  is  36  should  not  be 
called  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

The  person  selected  should  be  called  In 
the  spirit  of  improvement  of  that  person. 
The  local  boards  must  be  trained  to  under- 
stand this.  If  you  have  a  prospective  officer 
say  in  the  Medical  Corps — a  boy  in  his  Junior 
or  senior  year  in  medical  college,  or  In  a 
hospital — he  should  be  deferred  because  his 
services  as  a  doctor  are  too  valuable  to  be 
interfered  with.  Necessary  men  in  industry, 
when  their  services  are  more  essential  in 
Industry,  should  definitely  be  deferred.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  Selective  Service  Act 
lays  down  the  principle  that  in  a  democracy 
all  men  are  entitled  to  equal  privileges,  as 
well  as  equal  responsibilities.  These  men 
should  not  be  deprived  of  their  year's  service 
and  training  if  they  think  it  Is  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  get  it.  Thus  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem must  be  stressed  even  in  the  spirit  of 
a  local  board's  passing  upon  the  desirability 
of  an  individual's  training. 

The  Selective  Service  Act  is  to  continue  for 
5  years.  My  himible  opinion  of  it  Is  that  it 
will  become  so  popular  that  it  will  be  one 
of  our  continuing  institutions.  I  repeat,  it  Is 
primarily  educational  in  its  nature.  Only 
1  out  of  17  persons  can  serve.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege to  be  called  to  this  training.  So  far 
we  have  had  a  civilian  director  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service.  In  making  my  first  speech  in 
defense  of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  I  pointed 
out  that  that  position  should  always  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  civilian.  It  is  primarily  civil- 
ian training — that  is,  the  fundamental 
thought  for  that  year  will  lay  down  the  prin- 
ciple of  proper  diicipline  as  to  health,  eat- 
ing habits,  ordinary  morals,  personal  hy- 
giene, and  learning  the  fundamentals  basic 
in  citizenship.  Even  in  the  deepest  war  most 
soldiers'  time  is  spent  in  training  and  in 
the  present  war,  which  Is  so  highly  mech- 
anized, neither  the  country,  the  Army,  nor 
the  fellow  soldiers  can  dare  trust  their  lives 
and  the  very  expensive  equipment  in  the 
hands  of  the  inefficient.  You  mtist  remem- 
ber that  when  8  men  are  used  in  one  of  our 
great  bombing  planes.  3  of  these  men  general- 
ly are  commissioned  officers.  None  of  them 
are  ordinary  privates.  They  are  generally 
noncommissioned  officers  or  first-class  pri- 
vates. That  will  be  the  case  In  the  mecha- 
nized tank  groups,  chemical  warfare  groups, 
motorized  groups  on  aviation  work,  and  the 
Jumpers,  for  example,  in  parachute  groups. 

The  Selective  Service  Administration 
should  quickly  learn  how  to  use  the  year's 
training  for  corrective  physical  shortcomings 
and  corrective  health.  In  the  past  wars  our 
standards  have  been  so  high  in  the  first  draft 
that  only  the  highest  physically  fit  are  taken. 
When  manpower  becomes  wanted  we  reduce 
our  standards.  How  much  more  sensible  it 
would  be  to  reduce  standards  of  selection  for 
this  year's  training  and  correct  such  things 
as  flat  feet,  improper  eyesight,  poor  hearing. 


and  ordinary  physical  defects  that  have 
come  from  malnutrition.  Dental  defects  are 
nearly  all  corrective.  This  corrective  work 
should  also  be  stressed. 

Again  let  me  point  out  that  the  Selective 
Service  Act  fundamentally  means  the  build- 
ing of  citizenry  for  America.  Again  let  me 
say  it  is  educational  in  Its  needs  and  I  again 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
900,000  selected  youths  of  our  country  called 
to  serve  over  a  period  of  5  years  gives  us 
4.500,000  young  men  to  train.  Would  any 
educational  administrator  ever  have  a  greater 
opportunity  than  that?  All  of  the  experi- 
ence in  regard  to  corrective  health  measures 
which  our  great  universities  have  worked  out 
for  their  students  should  be  made  available 
for  these  young  men.  That  idea  is  one  which 
must  come  by  growth. 

I  think  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  for 
me  to  suggest  here  what  I  have  said  about 
the  great  meaning  of  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps.  That  organization  gave  to  boys 
a  chance  for  6  months'  socializing  experi- 
ence, life  with  other  men,  companionable 
work  where  they  learned  the  fundamental 
rules  of  men's  interdependence  and  com- 
munity endeavor.  These  boys,  deprived  gen- 
erally of  high  school  and  college,  experi- 
enced the  socialized  companionships  that  our 
Army  and  Navy  were  giving,  were  provided 
with  a  chance  to  work  with  other  men.  to 
live  with  other  men,  to  grow  and  to  learn 
the  fundamentals  of  social  hygiene  and  citi- 
zenship. 

Selective-service  groups  then  must  furnish 
future  instructors  for  other  boys  as  they 
come  along.  The  golden  opportunities  which 
cur  country  lost  after  having  together  nearly 
4,000,000  men  in  the  last  war  should  not  be 
lost  again.  We  attempted  by  the  activities 
of  the  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene 
Beard  to  teach  the  Nation  the  lessons  which 
the  great  concentrations  of  1917  gave  us  in 
regard  to  venereal  diseases,  but  the  people  did 
not  like  those  lessons  and  they  were  stepped. 
We  attempted  to  train  the  b03re  by  setting 
up  vocational  opportunities  In  all  of  our 
schools.  Many  gained  much  and  some  little, 
but  we  find  now  that  the  general  health  of 
the  average  boy  is  not  much  improved  on 
what  it  was  in  1917.  I  believe  that  if  we  can 
continue  this  selective  training  over  a  period 
of  a  number  of  years  that  the  Nation  will 
derive  benefits  in  regard  to  social  hygiene, 
proper  living  standards,  proper  food,  and  so- 
cial living  which  will  count  for  quite  as  much 
as  any  other  factor  in  our  whole  big  Ameri- 
can educational  scheme. 

The  Army  is  now  offered  this  challenge: 
Can  you  make  of  these  900,000  selectees  the 
type  of  citizens  America  expects  you  to  make? 
Your  first  task,  of  course.  Is  to  train  them  for 
war.  but  your  outstanding  task  is  to  train 
them  for  citizenship.  American  democracy 
rests  upon  a  trained  citizenry  and  a  trained 
citizen  Army  Is  now  a  possibility.  Thus  the 
whole  standard  of  American  life  may  be  raised 
if  the  administrators  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act  will  live  up  to  its  potential  possibilities. 
I,  of  cours3,  have  faith  that  they  will. 

Now.  back  to  the  original  question:  Does 
the  Selective  Service  Act  need  amendment? 
Better  not  to  amend  excepting  to  correct  a 
defect.  Better  to  administer  the  law  in  such 
a  way  that  we  accomplish  the  general  objec- 
tives of  the  bill.  And  may  I  here  state  that 
when  the  bill  that  became  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  was  introduced  It  contained  flowery 
language  about  saving  our  Nation  from  the 
ills  that  seemed  to  threaten,  but  the  Senate 
Military  Affairs  Committee  decided  upon  sim- 
ple positive  statements  because  the  training 
itself  Justified  the  law  and  therefore  they 
made  the  purpose  of  the  law.  "To  provide  for 
the  common  defense  by  increasing  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  armed  forces  and  providing  for 
its  training."  The  spirit  of  the  act  is  found 
In  this  very  short  declaration  "that  in  a  free 
society  the  obligations  and  privileges  of  mili- 
tary training  and  service  should  be  shared 
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generally  in  accordance  with  a  fair  and  Just 
system  of  selective  comptilsory  military  train- 
ing and  service." 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  operation  of  the 
Draft  Act  which  needs  remedy  and  should  be 
remedied  at  once.   The  act  very  wisely  sets  up 
a  definite  line  of  Jurisdiction  between  those 
persons  who  are  civilians  and  those  persons 
who  are  inducted  into  the  .\rmy.    Two  groups 
of  officials  preside  over  these  jurisdictions  and 
each  draftee  mtist  be  passed  by  these  two 
groups  of  officers.    In  each  case  a  medical  ex- 
amination is  given,  but  sometimes  the  doctors 
do  not  agree,  and  in  this  disagreement  be- 
tween doctors  grave  injustice  Is  done.    We  all 
remember  In  the  World  War  how  men  tried 
to  enlist,  but  were  turned  down  because  of 
some  physical  defect  and  then  were  drafted 
and  found  all  right.     This  resulted  in  loss 
both  to  the  Nation  for  several  months  of  the 
services  of  an  individual  and  a  loss  to  the  In- 
dl  idual  of  a  chance  for  advancement.    There 
are  cases  where  men  have  been  called  up. 
They  have  been  given  farewells,  as  It  were,  by 
their  friends,  they  have  lesigned  their  posi- 
tions, have  been  passed  by  the  draft  doctor, 
and  iri  some  cases,  they  have  even  given  away 
some  of  their  civUian  clothing.     Then  they 
were  disqualified  by  the  Army  examining  phy- 
sician and  subsequently  returned  to  civUlan 
life  with  its  obvious  embarrassments  and  dif- 
ficult readjustments.    The  problem,  then,  is 
bringmg  the  two  groups  of  doctors  together, 
and  the  administration  should  see  that  this  Is 
done   at  once   so   that   the  embarrassments 
which   have   occurred   will   not  be   repeated. 
One  reason  for  the  Selective  Service  Act  Is  to 
overcome  these  various  injustices.    They  can 
be  overcome  by  a  simple  decision  to  allow  a 
rule  of  reason  to  control. 
The  Selective  Service  Act  contains  a  section 
^whlch  I  sponsored  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment first   had  to   guarantee   men   who  are 
called  from  their  work  their  Jobs  when  they 
come  back.     This  to  mc?  Is  very  Important. 
Not  only  do  I  want  the  men's  Jobs  guaranteed 
but  the  reason  for  the  ac'  was  to  put  both  the 
employer  and  employee  In  harmony  with  Its 
cpirit    both   realizing   the   educational  good 
that  would  come  from  the  year's  training  and 
thus  causing  the  employer  to  want  his  men  to 
get  this  training  and  causing  the  employee  to 
want  the  training  knowing  that  his  Job  for 
his  future   Industrial   welfare  is  not   to  be 
Jeopardized. 

The  Selective  Service  Training  Act  has  now 
been  In  operation  approximately  8  months. 
During  this  period  we  f-ave  seen  many  thou- 
sands of  young  Tien  Inducted  Into  the  Army. 
These  men  have  come  from  all  walks  of  life, 
selected  In  a  thoroughly  democratic  process. 
They  are  being  tralne<l  In  accordance  with 
the  theory  as  outlined  in  the  basic  program. 
I  warrant  that  If  It  were  possible  to  inter- 
view each  one  of  these  trainees  and  ask  him 
whether  he  thinks  that  he  Is  being  properly 
trained  and  is  learning  things  which  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  him  In  the  future,  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  -.hem  would  answer  in 
the  affirmative. 

Now  I  want  to  hasten  to  add.  If  this  training 
is  so  beneficial,  why  deprive  any  person  of 
it  bv  discriminating  one  type  of  person 
agaiiist  another,  all  other  facts  being  equal? 
Some  ccmolain  that  manr  are  being  selected 
and  inducted  who  should  be  deferred,  for 
various  reasons.  I  ^m  confess  that  cases 
such  as  this  have  occurred.  But  these 
are.few  and  far  between.  We  have  the  same 
thing  happen  with  every  law.  though^  We 
have  even  had  people  sentenced  to  death  and 
long  imprisonment  wrongly  through  a  mis- 
carriage of  justice,  but  would  you  repeal  or 
amend  that  law  simply  because  of  that? 
The  problem,  then,  rtsts  In  the  local  admin- 
istratlon  of  the  law  rather  than  In  the 
changing  of  the  law  itself^  ^^  °^^iJ^^,^d 
it  performs  its  duties  honestly  and  judi- 
ciously, win  do  credit  both  to  Itself  and  the 


community.  The  boards  are  composed  of 
highly  respected,  honest,  and  intelligent  pri- 
vate citizens,  and  they  are  worthy  of  every 
confidence. 

Let  us,  then,  give  this  law  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  operate,  so  that  we  may  have  the 
benefit  of  an  ample  background  of  experi- 
ence with  which.  If  need  should  later  arise, 
we  can  Intelligently  consider  proposals  for 
amending  it. 
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Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "Responsibilities  and  Opportu- 
nities of  University  Extension,"  deUvered 
on  May  7,  1941.  by  the  able  and  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
Thomas]  at  the  twenty-sixth  annual  con- 
ference of  the  National  University  Ex- 
tension Association  in  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman.  Dr.  Horsfall.  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. Dr.  HorsfaU  forgot  to  mention  that 
he  has  never  seen  me  read  a  speech  In  his 
life  and  ordinarily  I  do  not  do  It  because  1 
ran  away  from  school  dtirlng  the  period  )n 
my  elementary  education  when  students  learn 
how  to  read  and  I  have  never  learned  how  to 
read.  I  thank  Dr.  Horsfall  for  his  kind  words. 
He  is  safe  In  saying  anything  he  wants  to 
about  me  out  here  but  since  we.  as  educators, 
ought  to  all  hang  together,  I  warn  him  he  had 
better  not  go  home  and  say  anything  good 
about  me  or  he  might  lose  his  job. 

I  wrote  this  talk  because  I  knew  that  some- 
thing would  happen  like  has  happened  here 
today  something  to  make  my  mind  jump  all 
over  the  globe  and  back  again.  The  stimuli 
that  come  from  meeting  with  people  who 
have  had  like  Ideals  and  who  have  seen  like 
deficiencies  and  who  are  therefore  sad.  All 
of  those  things  would  cause  a  man  to  let  loose 
of  himself  and  talk  In  such  abundance  that 
your  program  would  be  marred. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Kelly  that  all  wisdom 
cannot  be  In  Washington,  especially  when 
both  Dr.  Kelly  and  I  are  here.  (Laughter.) 
In  fact  you  will  find.  If  you  listen  through 
this  speech,  that  I  am  such  a  great  believer 
in  Jeffersonlan  fundamentals  that  I  wcu  d 
never  believe  that  all  wisdom  could  be  cen- 
tered m  any  one  place,  or  In  any  one  person. 
It  is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  I  meet 
with  you  this  morning.  I  have  been,  during 
the  past  week,  conferring  with  educators 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  incident  to  a 
public  hearing  in  Washington  on  legislation 
designed  to  meet  our  grave  educational  prob- 
lems    I  must  confess  that  as  a  university 


teacher  with  20  years  service  stripes  to  my 
credit  these  consultations  have  afforded  real 
enjoyment  and  have  been  inspirational  to  me 
and  at  the  same  time  have  reminded  me  of 
the  warmth,  sincerity,  and  intellectual 
stimulus  to  be  gamed  In  the  atmosphere  ol 
tmlversity  life.  I,  therefore,  especially  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  participate  with  you 
In  this  most  Important  imlverslty  activity. 

To  the  thoughtful  person,  events  through- 
out the  world  have  been  a  cause  for  much 
sorrow  and  grief.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
they  should  awaken  within  our  hearts  a  de- 
sire to  put  our  own  house  In  order,  so  that  we 
may  safeguard  for  ourselves  and  build  for  cur 
fellow  countrymen  a  clvUization  free  from 
devastation  and  barbarism.  We  wish  to  live 
in  peace  with  a  complete  enjoyment  of  the 
fre«dom  guaranteed  to  us  by  our  Bill  of 
Rights.  It  is  a  compliment  and  testimonial 
to  our  form  of  government  and  to  Demo- 
cratic processes  that  we  are  able  In  times  of 
emergency  to  take  self-Inventory,  so  to  speak, 
and  make  the  necessary  adjustments  to  make 
ourselves  more  efficient  to  cope  with  Impend- 
ing challenges. 

If  we  can  turn  back  the  pages  of  history 
for  a  few  minutes  and  review  our  national 
record  during  previous  periods  of  emergency 
and  trial  we  shall  see  that  democracy  has 
risen  to  Its  full  stature  and  met  these  chal- 
lenges with  courage  and  conviction.  In  such 
instances  when  apparently  insurmountab.e 
forces  were  about  ready  to  wipe  out  our  na- 
tlcnal  existence  we  have  taken  note  of  the 
scientific  principle  "that  to  every  actlcn  there 
is  an  equal  and  opposite  reaction,"  have  mar- 
shaled our  economic,  social,  and  political 
forces,  and  met  the  challenge.  History  re- 
veals that  In  such  periods  of  emergency,  dur- 
ing times  of  hardship,  struggle,  and  stresswe 
have  made  our  greatest  advancement  This 
Is  especially  true  in  the  field  of  education. 

Our  great  Revolutionary  War  brought  forth 
the  Ideas  and  theories  which  evolved  into  the 
public-education  system  of  America.      Two 
years  before  the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  which 
assured    the    establishment    of   our   Nation. 
Jefferson,    acting    on    his    deep    convictions, 
wrote  a  bUl  for  the  establishment  of  public 
education  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  made  such  declarations  and 
utterances  In  support  of  education  In  democ- 
racy that  his  viewpoint  In  this  regard  Is  un- 
mistakable.    Let  me  cite  you  an  example- 
Jefferson  said:  "U  a  nation  expects  to  be  ig- 
norant and  free  in  a  sUte  of  cIvUizatlon    It 
expects  what  never  was.  and  never  will  be. 
On  another  occasion  he  declared.  "No  nation 
Is  permitted  to  live  in  ignorance  with  im- 
punity." 

We  are  also  weU  aware  of  Jefferson  s  wisdom 
and  educational  interest  in  the  establishment 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  he  at  that 
time  was  even  so  far  ahead  of  his  time  In 
this  regard  that  he  set  aside  a  tract  of  land 
to  be  used  for  experimental  purposes— this 
perhaps,  constituted  ovu:  first  university  ex- 
perimental station. 

I  personally  feel  that  If  for  no  other  reason 
than  fcr  his  contribution  to  education,  it  i» 
fitting  that  we  honor  the  memory  of  this 
philosopher  of  democracy  with  a  great  shrine 
in  the  Nations  Capital.  As  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  National  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial 
Commission.  I  share  a  far  deeper  feeling  of 
Joy  than  Is  possible  for  me  here  to  express 
in  the  dedication  of  this  shrine. 

Washington  and  other  founders  of  our 
Nation  shared  Jefferson's  views  on  the  im- 
portance of  education.  In  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  land  grants  for  schools  in  the  Northwest 
Territory  of  what  Is  now  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  other  Midwest  States  were  voted. 
This  decision  came  on  the  heels  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  Actually  this  famous  ordi- 
nance adopted  for  the  Middle  West  some  of 
Jefferson's  Ideas  which  were  rejected  In  Vlr- 
I  glnla.    The  wise  decision  of  the  ordlnanc* 
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laid  the  foundation  for  otir  public  schools  In 
the  Middle  West.  and.  by  example,  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Now  turning  to  another  period  of  trial  in 
o\ir  National  hlatory — the  era  of  our  struggle 
caused  by  the  Civil  War,  we  note  that  Federal 
Interest  in  vocational  preparation  llrrt  took 
a|>eclflc  form,  and  In  the  year  1863  the  MorrUl 
Act  was  passed  which  laid  the  foundation  for 
our  present  system  of  land  grant  State  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  agrlculttiral  and  me- 
chanical arts — the  college  system  in  which 
more  than  one-fifth  of  all  college  students 
are  now  enrolled. 

I  cannot  help  but  stop  for  Just  a  half  a 
moment  and  call  yow  attention  to  the  fact  of 
our  evolving  and  changing  Ckjnstitution  and 
how  the  men  who  were  responsible  for  the  set- 
ting up  of  our  Ckinstitution  and  for  tbe  sav- 
lug  ot  It  were  the  men  who  understood  It 
beat.  And  how  men  who  come  along  and  be- 
come beneficiaries  of  that  Constitution,  but 
slight  In  their  Judgment  and  restricted  In 
their  abilities  to  understand  its  growth,  be- 
come the  victims  of  a  legalistic  approach  to 
It  and  cannot  understand  it. 

Tbe  llornil  Act  was  paassd  first  In  Bu- 
chanan's administration.  It  was  vetoed  by 
President  Buchanan  because  he  pointed  out 
that  In  the  Constitution  there  was  no  pro- 
vision for  the  Federal  Oovemment  assuming 
tbe  responsibilities  of  education.  But  Abra- 
ham Ltnooln  later  on  discovered  that  In  tbe 
ConsUtutlon  there  was  no  prohibition  against 
the  Psdcral  Oovemment  assuming  the  re- 
qxnkslbllltles  of  education  and  passed  the  act. 

Lincoln,  like  liarahall  at  old.  realized  that 
tbe  Oonstltutkm  was  set  up  to  endure  through 
the  ages  and.  like  Marshall  of  old,  he  caused 
It  to  be  expanded  so  that  It  could  in  very  deed 
hecfwne  the  companion  of  the  American  peo- 
ple In  working  out  their  destiny  In  liberty 
and  In  advancing  the  welfare  of  men,  women, 
and  children  who  make  up  the  American 
people. 

Turning  now  to  the  period  of  the  Oreat 
World  War  we  note  that  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  was  a  {H'oduct  of  the  year  1917.  It  was 
this  legislation  that  afforded  the  great  stimu- 
lus to  vocational  education.  Of  course,  any- 
one who  Is  at  all  familiar  with  the  schools 
of  the  United  States  is  aware  of  the  great 
progress  which  has  been  made  dtirlng  the 
past  ao  years  In  the  general  field  of  voca- 
tional education.  Due  to  legislation  passed 
during  this  World  War  period,  leaders  In  edu- 
cation have  come  Increasingly  to  recognize 
that  education  for  vocational  pxirpoees  is  a 
legitimate  and  necessary  part  of  the  public- 
school  program. 

The  next  critical  emergency  to  face  us  was 
of  a  different  variety,  but  was,  nonetheless, 
a  direct  threat  to  our  social  scheme.  I  refer 
to  the  depression  period.  This  national  shock 
awakened  our  interest  and  consciousness  In 
the  welfare  of  the  tmderprlvlleged  youth. 
Here,  again,  when  once  we  had  uprighted  our- 
selves after  the  staggering  blows  had  leveled 
us.  we  acted  resolutely  and  with  dispatch  and 
launched  the  manhocd-bulldlng  C.  C.  C.  the 
N.  Y.  A.,  and  W.  P.  A.  programs.  Here  our 
Oovemment  entered  into  a  new  form  of  em- 
p'.oyment — the  development  of  the  worker  was 
considered  and  advanced  Just  as  much  as  the 
accomplishment  of  the  mechanical  project 
under  consideration.  What  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  human  development  envisioned 
In  these  programs?  As  far  as  the  practical 
"-^aspects  of  such  planning  are  concerned,  I 
vehtiire  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  single 
county  in  any  State  in  the  entire  United 
States  that  has  not  realize  tangible  Improve- 
ments of  large  magnitude  because  of  the  ef- 
forts of  these  governmental  agencies. 

Also.  It  has  given  me  a  feeling  of  great 
satisfactlcn  to  see  the  C.  C.  C.  officials  In  the 
past  3  or  4  years  make  use  of  a  little  section 
of  their  enaUlng  act  permitting  them  to  Issue 
certificates  of  ability  for  work  weU  done  and 
completed.  Because  of  this  practice  even 
before    the    onnish    of    Industrial    activity 


caused  by  the  defense  program  employers 
were  looking  over  the  C.  C.  C.  rolls  for 
worthy  candidates  when  they  had  Jobs  avail- 
able. 

May  I  pause  there  a  second  to  show  how 
much  you  need  the  educator  at  the  elbow 
of  the  Government  administrator.  Our  little 
para^rraph  said  that  the  director  may  issue 
certificates  of  proficiency.  It  was  not  read, 
it  was  not  studied.  Its  possibilities  were  not 
appreciated  by  the  directors  for  some  2  or  3 
years  before  this  little  Instrument  of  recog- 
nizing the  worth  of  the  human  Individual 
was  brought  Into  play.  There  Is  more  than 
one  way  to  make  a  man. 

In  1938  while  visiting  a  camp  in  the  West 
I  was  conferred  an  honorary  certificate  of 
ability  as  a  truck  driver.  I  took  this  back 
to  Washington  with  me,  had  It  framed,  and 
confess  that  I  have  displayed  this  more  and 
discussed  it  at  far  greater  length  than  I  have 
concerned  myself  with  other  degrees  that  it 
has  been  my  pleasvire  to  receive.  I  promise, 
though,  not  to  use  this  certificate  in  getting 
m3  a  Job. 

These  are  not  the  tjrpe  of  degrees  that 
hang  on  walls  or  rest  in  trunks  to  collect 
dxist.  These  mean  bread  and  butter  Jobs  for 
their  recipients.  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
this  technique  which  inspired  our  little 
group  when  we  drafted  the  present  C.  C.  C. 
Act  has  been  adopted  in  the  setting  up  of 
recent  defense  vocational  programs.  It  Is  In- 
deed 8  step  forward  In  otir  educational  In- 
stitutions. 

We  can,  I  suppose,  also  consider  the  suc- 
cessful passage  of  the  George -Deen  Act  as 
a  product  of  this  depression  period.  Though 
this  act  was  not  passed  until  1936,  the 
ground  work  for  Its  passage  and  the  urge  for 
Its  passage  was  prior  to  this  date.  This 
legislation  supplemented  earlier  vocational 
education  programs  and  permitted  the  recog- 
nition of  the  distributive  occupations,  and 
the  public-service  occupations  In  the  scope 
of  Federal  aid. 

I  relate  this  historical  data  to  you  this 
morning  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  new  for 
American  education  to  be  confronted  with 
crushing  challenges.  What  is  Important  is 
that  the  American  system  has  permitted  a 
forthright  and  Ingenious  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems at  hand.  Every  crisis  for  a  free  people 
presents  a  challenge  to  education.  Whenever 
democracy  meets  such  a  challenge  it  arrives 
at  its  solution  and  offsets  danger  by  thinking 
and  working  out  the  solution  to  the  impend- 
ing trouble.  This  process  of  thinking  and 
working  both  require  education  if  desirable 
results  are  to  be  achieved.  In  fact,  the  prob- 
lems of  this  generation.  In  contrast  to  those 
of  earlier  days,  are  so  complex  and  difficult 
that  education  alone  is  the  preeminent  factor 
to  their  solution.  We  know  that  today,  for 
Instance,  with  the  continual  hum  of  indus- 
trial activity  and  scientific  revolution,  that 
the  field  of  ediicatlon  is  the  cornerstone  upon 
which  we  must  build  and  provides  the  path 
which  we  must  follow  If  we  are  to  arrive 
safely  at  our  destination. 

What  then  can  we  expect  of  education  to- 
day? Due  to  the  extreme  gravity  of  our 
present  national  situation,  I  suppose  that 
many  would,  by  the  token  of  our  strides  dur- 
ing previous  periods  of  emergency,  expect  a 
veritable  reformation  or  period  of  renaissance 
to  take  place.  As  a  teacher,  I  can  merely 
point  out  to  you  the  record  of  our  experience. 
Hew  far  shall  we  travel?  Just  as  far  as  the 
ability  of  the  University  Extension  Service 
can  reach.  If  your  mission  is  to  carry  the 
university  directly  to  the  people  your  respon- 
sibility is  to  meet  every  demand  which  the 
needs  of  your  country  shall  make. 

The  Army  and  Navy's  chief  peacetime  re- 
sponsibility is  to  keep  themselves  so  organized 
that  almost  overnight  expansion  for  supreme 
effort  Is  possible.  Since  training  is  essential 
to  overcoming  any  emergency  Is  It  not  the 
task  of  extension  divisions  to  be  the  drafters 


of  and  the  leaders  in  the  university's  extraor- 
dinary responsibility  of  furnishing  the 
trained  manpower  for  any  demand  the  Na- 
tion may  make?  The  country's  most  essen- 
tial reserve  Is  your  responsibility.  Will  you 
carry  on?  I  think  you  will.  Have  you  the 
Imagination  to  anticipate  needs?  I  know 
you  have;  that  you  will  serve,  meet  every 
demand,  and  seldom  be  thanked.  Is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  If  you  expected  reward  you 
would  not  be  In  the  extension  service. 
[Laughter.] 

You  are  to  prepare  others  to  receive  rewards. 
The  extension  worker  must  do  the  impos- 
sible. Such  factors  as  time,  background,  res- 
idence, social  influences,  preparation,  educa- 
tional sequences,  campuses,  equipment,  are 
not  for  you.  You  must  educate  almost  by 
fiat.  The  country  orders,  "Let  there  be  5.000 
gas  enginemen"  and  you  go  to  work  and  there 
are  5.000  gas  enginemen.  It  soimds  like 
magic,  but  it  is  not.  It  is  merely  the  most 
sensible  system  of  practical  education  yet  in- 
vented The  time,  the  place,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance form  the  stimuli.  You  merely 
feed  your  students  to  the  utmost  of  their 
potential  capacity.  Individual  training  thiu 
comes  naturally  and  men  grow  as  they  can. 
not  measured  by  semesters,  credit  hours,  or 
graduation  days,  but  by  tests  of  proficiency. 
I  am  not  criticizing  standard  educational 
habits  and  customs.  I  am  not  even  compar- 
ing them.  I  am  merely  Justifying  what  you 
must  do  and  calling  it  good  even  when  meas- 
ured by  educational  terms. 

No  one  can  say  bow  far  we  must  go.  We 
do  know  that  in  the  months  Just  ahead  of 
us,  freedom  faces  the  greatest  test  confront- 
ing It  since  the  days  of  Jefferson  and  Wash- 
ington. Education,  therefore,  the  guardian 
of  freedom,  faces  Its  greatest  challenge.  We 
know  that  the  previous  gains  that  I  have 
related  to  you  have  not  been  made  by  mere 
idleness.  They  are  not  Just  natural  results 
which  have  developed  as  a  byproduct,  so  to 
speak,  from  our  having  to  face  national  Is- 
sues. Instead,  in  most  Instances,  they  have 
played  a  large  role  In  the  solution  of  the 
problems  themselves.  Education  must,  there- 
fore, raise  its  colors,  and  prepare  to  bravely 
face  the  problems  ahead.  If  we  are  to  suc- 
ceed, we  must  have  education  on  the  march. 
Extension  implies  movement  and  action.  Or- 
dinarily persons  go  to  college.  Yovir  duty  Is 
to  take  the  college  to  persons.  Your  very 
mission  Is  the  Nation's  greatest  compliment 
to  the  country's  very  dependence  upon  edu- 
cation that  I  know  of. 

As  I  have  indicated,  I  do  not  meet  with 
you  this  morning  to  assimie  the  role  of  an 
oracle.  Instead,  I  come  to  you  as  one  vitally 
interested  In  our  plans  for  the  future.  It  is 
through  frank  and  open  discussions  that  we 
are  able  to  plan  and  formulate  our  major 
policies.  I  feel,  therefore,  when  we  have  such 
meetings  as  this  and  exchange  our  views  we 
have  a  healthy  sign  that  we  are  taking  hold 
of  the  situation  before  us.  We  have  often 
heard  that  an  ounce  of  experience  is  worth 
a  pound  of  learning,  or  to  put  it  another 
way,  that  experience  is  v,ur  best  teacher,  we 
should,  therefore,  as  much  as  possible  draw 
from  our  hvunan  experiences  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  existing  emergency  has  been  with  us 
now  for  many  months,  and  it  now  appears 
that  It  is  getting  worse  before  it  is  getting 
better.  We  have  had  during  the  past  year 
an  opportunity  to  get  things  started.  Edu- 
cation leaders  throughout  the  country  have 
at  various  times  asked  themselves,  "What  can 
education  do  to  help  America  In  the  crisis?" 

More  than  2  years  ago  preparations  for  an 
emergency  had  been  made.  An  inventory  of 
all  the  vocational  schools  and  all  the  equip- 
ment for  training  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  had  been  made.  With  the 
fall  of  France  and  the  Lowlands  there  was 
an  even  greater  awakening  to  the  imminence 
of  i)erll  to  our  Institutions,  and  on  June  17. 
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1940,  the  day  after  France  asked  for  an 
armistice.  Congress  had  appropriated  tlS.- 
000.000  to  operate  vocational  schools  through- 
out the  summer.  Pour  days  after  the  sign- 
ing of  this  bill  by  the  President  vocational 
schools  throughout  the  country  opened  their 
doors  for  registration.  By  July  15.  2  weeks 
later  30  000  citizens  were  enrolled  and  en- 
gaged in  learning  skilU  needed  for  defense 
industries.  By  August  15.  1  month  later, 
enrollments  totaled  nearly  lOO.COO  and  place- 
ments in  industry  had  already  begun.  This 
is  a  fact  to  be  heeded  for  those  who  are 
inclined  to  say  that  democracy  is  slow.  Here 
is  an  example  of  the  swiftness  with  which 
democracy  can  meet  a  challenge. 

As  the  "crisis  deepened,  the  need  for  more 
skUled  workers  became  appare^V  ^  ,^": 
eress  again  acted,  adding  $60,000,000  for  a 
S^den^  program.  Today,  a  ^Ue  more 
than  10  months  after  the  mception  of  this 
deiense-trainlng  program,  a  gr^t  aj^J J-J 
skilled  worlcers  has  been  P-^d^^*** /'?™  ^^J 
schools  and  colleges  for  the  front  line  of 
S^emiracy-the  frSnt  line  which  today  stands 
Tn  tTe  Ihops  and  lactones  of  American 
Industries. 

You  have  all  read  and  heard  about  the 
magnificent  new  army  of  «>l«»i«"  T^JJf*!,;^ 
UnTted  States  has  organized  in  record  ttoe^ 
YOU  have  heard  very  little  «»»>ou V^^  °S.h 
imy-this  army  of  defense  '^f'"'^"'  ^J'** 
has  been  trained  in  our  schools.  I  wond« 
bow  many  of  you  realize  that  mere  than  a 
million  citizens  have  been  trained  in  the  pub- 
1^  schools  for  defense  In  10  months,  since 
Jidy  1.  1940. 

This  army  of  men  for  defense  Industries  is 
more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  draft  army  at 

this  time.  By  the  «d  o^,/""*  "^^^^ 
nearlv  as  large  as  the  dr^t  army.  ph«  the 
National  Guard,  plus  the  Regular  Army.  In 
thi«  industrial-defense  army  are  men  of  all 
ages  Soma  women  are  entering  the  ranks. 
Manv  mere  will  follow  as  the  needs  of  indus- 
tries" grow.  This  army  Is  education's  answer 
to  the  call  on  America  for  trained  workers ;° 
staff  the  arsenal  of  defense.  In  the  battle 
for  democracT.  education  can  take  pride  for 
being  earlv  in  the  field.  It  is  hoped  that  it 
can  never  be  said  in  this  crisis  that  American 
education  arrived  "too  late  with  too  little. 

Let  VIS  contrast  this  situation  with  educa- 
tlons  part  in  the  last  World  War.  I  do  not 
discount  the  part  It  played  in  1917.  To  dis- 
count it  would  be  to  discount  hours  and  hours 
and  hours  of  my  ovrn  efforts  But  this  con- 
trast is  made  to  show  that  all  the  gains  we 
made  in  1917  and  1919  have  not  been  lost. 

April  1917  found  American  education  un- 
prepared to  meet  the  demands  of  the  World 
war  The  Smith-Hughes  Act  for  vocational 
education  had  been  passed  only  2  months 
earlier  In  the  United  States  there  were  only 
a  few  good  vocational  schools  established  by 
certain  cities  and  certain  States.  Therefore, 
training  of  workers  had  to  go  on  within  fac- 
tories under  conditions  a  good  deal  less  than 
satisfactory.  Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  almost  none  of  the  tanks,  almost 
none  of  our  big  guns  or  ships,  and  very  few 
of  our  airplanes  were  completed  in  time  for 
use  In  the  last  war. 

After  peace  came,  our  cities  and  our  States, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government 
began  to  build  a  real  system  of  vocational 
education  in  the  United  States.  They  began 
to  buUd  large  and  well-equipped  schools. 
Thev  began  to  recruit  and  train  capable 
teachers  of  vocational  skills.  They  began  to 
develop  courses  of  study  which  would  teach 
these  complicated  skills  in  the  most  expe- 
ditiovis  and  effective  manner.  They  began 
to  develop  the  administrative  organization  to 
operate  a  Nation-wide,  but  locaUy  managed, 
system  of  vocational  training.  Thus,  when 
the  aggressor  nations  began  to  march  In 
Europe,  the  United  States  found  itself  with 
vocational  schools  and  equipment  reprwent- 
Ing  a  total  investment  of  $1,000,000,000.    I 


ouUine  this  to  you  not  to  suggest  that  we  are 
entirely  prepared  to  handle   the   vocational 
problems  presented  by  the  present  emergency    ; 
but  to  show  the  tremendous  gains  that  we    i 
have  made  since  the  last  World  War. 

As  far  as  the  present  situation  U  concerned, 
however  I  am  afraid  none  of  us  realize  the 
full  scope  of  the  responsibilities  of  our  voca- 
tional educational  program.  If  this  war  Is 
to  be  fought  not  on  the  batUe  fronts  but  In 
the  industrial  plants  of  cur  Nation,  then 
American  Industry  Is  the  first  line  of  defense 
of  democracv.  The  proper  fvmctionlng  cf  our 
industries  depends  on  the  skiU  and  tralnl^ 
of  our  industrial  workers  and  managers.  It 
is  only  thrcugh  education  that  the  skUl  and 
adequate  training  can  be  realized. 

As  I  have  said,  education  Is.  therefore,  the 
cornerstone  of  our  defense  program.  We  can- 
not afford  to  have  any  educational  bottle- 
necks And  we  wiU  not  have  as  long  as  our 
Nation  expands  through  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  our  trained  educators  and  educa- 
tional directors. 

In  locking  to  the  future,  then,  we  see  we 
have  much  to  do.  What  are  some  cf  our 
other  challenges?    Let  me  suggest  a  few: 

The  first  is  education  for  health.  I  do  not 
know  whether  ycu  have  been  watching  the 
draft-rejection  figures,  but  I  have.  Accord- 
ing to  reports  released  by  the  United  States 
Army  40  percent  of  the  young  men  called  up 
for  the  draft  are  being  rejected  in  Prelimi- 
nary and  final  physical  examinations.  ThU 
Is  two  out  of  every  five.  It  means  that  two 
out  of  every  five  men  are  not  physlcaUy  fit  to 
defend  their  Nation. 

Of  course,  these  figures  do  not  mean  any- 
thing until  you  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
these  physical  defects.  \^'hen  you  do  you 
will  find  that  dental  defects  rank  very  high 
a<  tbe  major  reason  for  preventing  men  serv- 
ing their  Nation.  In  fact,  as  we  examine 
these  figures  it  Lb  clear  that  many  of  the 
physical  disabilities  might  have  been  cor- 
rected bv  proper  attention  to  health.  This 
is  m  part  the  Job  of  the  schools.  We  cannot 
today  correct  the  defects  which  prevent  men 
serving  their  Nation,  but  we  can  begin  now 
with  a  vlgorotis  health  education  program 
which  win  make  our  present  generation  fit  to 
meet  the  emergencies  of  the  future.  And. 
indeed,  to  serve  eCQciently  in  peace  as  well  as 
m  times  of  emergency. 

In  1918  it  became  one  of  my  tasks  to  neip 
administer  the  interdepartmental  social- 
hygiene  work.  The  World  War  and  the  con- 
centration cf  troops  had  taught  us  many  sad 
things  about  our  body  politic  and  about  the 
social  life  of  our  Nation.  One  of  the  saddest 
was  the  prevalence  of  venereal  diseases.  Ii 
%ou  have  ever  tried  to  pioneer  in  the  teaching 
of  decent  habits,  something  which  people  do 
not  I'ke  to  talk  about,  you  will  know  the  neea 
of  real  educational  training.  Our  papere 
would  not  print  such  words  as  "venereal. 
They  would  not  talk  about  s>phllis.  Our 
church'^s  would  not  let  our  doctors  come  into 
their  localities.  And  so  a  great  effort  derived 
irom  a  remarkable  stlmiUus,  backed  by  the 
vision  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever 
served  as  President  of  the  United  States— a 
man  vkho  understood  the  need  of  a  trained 
citizenry— failed.  We  failed  because  the  peo- 
ple for  some  reason  or  other,  refused  to  talk 
about  those  things  they  hated  to  have  men- 

That  is  not  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
man  that  that  has  occtured.  I  trust,  though, 
that  It  wUl  be  one  of  the  last  times,  and  the 
educators  should  see  that  It  Is  the  last  time. 

Jefferson  said.  "Let  the  truth  be  known 
and  he   predicted   that  ultimately  it   would 
i   prevail  If  it  were  known. 

There  was   an  opportunity,   there   was   a 
'   chance,  and  there  was  a  faUure.    Are  we  going 
to  have  any  more  failures  like  the  failure  of 
the  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board 
after  the  last  war? 

Reports  which  reach  us  from  abroad  pose 
another  challenge  to  American  education— 


a  challenge  related  to  health  education.  The 
aggressor  nations  have  succeeded  In  a  large 
part  because  their  men  are  physically  fit  and 
they  are  phvsicaUy  fit  because  the  nations 
have  taken  "pains  and  have  spent  funds  to 
make  them  physically  fit  from  early  youth. 
And  here  we  must  compliment  Germany, 
not  onlv  with  a  changed  attitude  toward 
educaUon  but  also  her  bravery  for  teaching 
it.  One  of  the  greatest  Institutions  In  the 
world  a  great  museum  In  Dresden,  for  the 
teaching  of  the  ills  of  social  diseases  and  one 
of  the  most  satisfying  experiences  that  any- 
one could  have  who  was  at  heart  a  real  edu- 
cator would  be  to  go  to  this  great  institution 
and  see  boys  and  girls,  not  by  the  score*  but 
by  the  hundreds,  going  together  hand  In  hand 
learning  about  themselves  and  how  to  prevent 
getting  temble  diseases. 

Can  American  education  develop  a  program 
to  create  physical  fitness  for  all  youth  In 
the  United  "sutes?  Nutrition  Is  another 
subject  of  national  attention.  MUUons  of 
Americans  do  not  have  the  right  kind  of 
food  or  do  not  know  how  to  select  or  prepare 
food  satisfactorily.  Here  again  Is  another 
challenge  to  education.  »..    .    ^ 

We  have  not  considered  the  subject  « 
home  defense  in  the  way  the  British  have 
worked  it  out.  for  Instance,  but  If  we  are 
to  resort  to  such  a  defense  program.  It  Is 
clearly  apparent  that  If  commvmities  are  to 
be  put  in  trim  to  handle  such  a  program  we 
need  skilled  workers  and  organizer*— again 
we  have  education. 

Lastly.  I  bring  you  a  challenge  that  looks 
beyond  the  present  emergency  and  yet  perhaps 
the  most  Important  challenge  of  all  to  Ameri- 
can education.    It  has  been  said  of  the  first 
World  War  that  "we  won  the  war  but  lost 
the  peace  "    We  won  the  war  because  we  knew 
how  to  bring  together  an  army  of  men  and 
machines  to  overcome  an  enemy.    We  Iqst  the 
peace  because  we  were  not  wise  enough  to 
create  a  system  of  cooperation  among  nations. 
We  are  paying  now  for  our  failures  to  be  wise 
enough  to  win  a  peace.    We  have  already  ap- 
propriated $39,000,000,000  to  remedy  that  er- 
ror    We  will  appropriate  many  billions  more. 
Every   pocketbook   will   be   affected   by   thU 
failure  of  our  people  and  the  people  of  other 
nations  to  be  intelligent  and  wise  enough  to 
work  out  a  cooperative  peace.    Therefore,  let 
us  begin  now  to  study  the  problems  of  post- 
war   reconstruction.      Democracy    can    and 
shall  win  this  present  contest  with  totalitari- 
anism.    Then  will  come  the  great  problem 
of    reconstructing    the    world.     Wisdom    of 
statesmen  will  not  be  enough  to  put  the  world 
together  again  on  a  sound  basis.     We  know 
\mder  our  form  of  government  that  democ- 
racy can  never  be  wiser  than  the  people  it 
serves. 

It  Is  the  part  of  American  education  to  help 
our  citizens,  young  and  old.  explore  the  prob- 
lems of  peace  in  the  modern  world  of  power 
and  swift  communication.  We  have  seen 
what  the  vocational  schools  are  doing  to 
train  skilled  hands.  We  have  seen  what  the 
engineering  universities  and  colleges  have 
done  to  train  technicians.  If  we  are  to  move 
forward,  we  must  n^set  our  new  problems  with 
equal  effectiveness. 

With  all  of  these  challenges  before  us.  and 
perhaps  many  more  which  time  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  outline  to  you  this  morning,  what 
are  we  as  individuals  going  to  do  to  meet 
them,  and  to  combat  these  forces  which 
threaten  otir  way  of  life? 

I  have  mentioned  that  we  must  be  In- 
genious and  ever  alert  to  adapt  ourselves 
to  the  ever-changing  circumstances.  That 
is  Important,  because  we  know  that  what- 
ever general  formula  we  now  attempt  to 
prescribe  it  wUl  perhaps  not  totally  cover 
the  problem  of  tomorrow. 

But  aside  from  our  efforts  as  Individuals, 
as  Individual  school  boards,  and  individual 
groups  which  comprise  ovir  great  popula- 
tion what  concerted  action  can  we  take 
which   WiU   serve   as   an   impetus   to   oCset 
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tbcw  Ola.  and  gfve  ua  the  mkcblnery  to 
•djQst  ounelTM  and  tackle  the  Job  to  be 
done? 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  flncat  general 
program  that  can  be  launched  to  face  thla 
situation  woxild  be  the  paaaage  of  the  new 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill  which  is  now 
pending  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

This  new  bill  is  designed  to  abolish  edu- 
cstionftl  inequalities  throughout  our  coun- 
try. If  we  are  to  defend  ourselTcs  in 
this  country  we  must  do  so  unitedly. 
There  is  no  place  for  favoritism  at  such 
a  time  as  this  in  our  national  scheme. 
Think  for  a  minute  what  a  calamity  it 
would  be  if  draftees  under  our  Selective 
Service  Act  should  be  prald  $15  per  month 
when  recruited  from  one  locality  of  oiw 
country,  and  say.  $90  per  month  when  com- 
ing from  another.  Of  co\ir8e,  our  national 
pride  would  not  let  us  tolerate  such  a  con- 
dition. Yes,  In  Just  another  form  those  very 
conditions  are  being  tolerated.  It  is  our 
intent,  therefore,  through  this  legislation 
to  build  our  educational  foundations  and 
to  extend  our  educational  base. 

Becent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
have  so  opened  the  way  for  this  extension 
that  we  as  educators  will  be  derelict  In  avi 
duties  if  we  do  not  assume  the  new  responsi- 
bilities presented  to  us  by  these  decisions. 
The  Immediate  problems  of  the  dislocation 
of  our  school  systems  caused  by  the  defense 
program  and  even  earlier  to  some  extent  by 
the  problem  of  our  migratory  workers  Is  a 
real  burden  to  our  school  systems  In  many 
areas.  In  some  commiinltles.  for  Instance, 
the  put}llc  school  facilities  are  faced  with 
talcing  care  of  three  times  as  many  children 
as  they  had  before.  As  you  can  well  ap- 
preciate, this  presents  an  Insurmountable 
problem  unless  an  expansion  of  school  fa- 
cilities Is  undertaken. 

As  Governor  McNutt,  our  Federal  Secu- 
rity Administrator,  stated:  "We  can  defer 
building  a  road,  a  Isrldge.  or  a  building,  and 
catch  up  on  its  construction  later.  We  can- 
not put  educational  opportunity  for  our 
children  in  cold  storage  for  the  duration  of 
the  war  or  even  of  a  period  of  financial  stress 
and  restore  it  later  to  an  unschooled  gener- 
ation grown  old.  These  must  go  through 
life  a  lost  generation  poisoning  the  proc- 
esses of  poptilar  thought,  political  action, 
economic  prosperity,  and  the  national  de- 
fense with  their  Ignorance,  lack  of  skill,  and 
undisciplined  Judgments." 

As  we  love  freedom,  let  us  work  to  make 
freedom  possible.  We  will  keep  our  alle- 
giance to  democracy,  that  form  of  govern- 
ment suited  to  free  men,  only  as  long  as  It 
is  efficient  to  the  degree  that  we  develop 
skill  enough  to  make  free  men  capable  and 
-able  to  run  their  society  and  run  their  own 
lives,  and  that  ability  depends  in  a  large 
measure  on  the  quality  and  spread  of  Amer- 
ican education.  By  making  education  effi- 
cient, we  can  make  democracy  work. 
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EXTENSION  OP  RE&CARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  flobum 
IH  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  May  13  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  May  8),  1941 


ADDRHaS   BY   HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPEB.  OP 
FLORIDA 


Ifr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  incorporated 


in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  on  February  20, 1941,  on 
the  subject  America's  Last  Clear  Chance. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  (vdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  fellow  countrymen,  there  is  In  the  law  a 
famous  doctrine  called  the  last  clear  chance. 
This  means  that  in  certain  cases  the  law 
Uses  legal  responsibUlty,  say,  for  an  auto- 
mobile accident,  upon  the  party  who  had  the 
last  clear  chance  to  avoid  the  injury  done 
and  failed  to  do  so.  The  lend-lease  bill  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  and  nearing  pas- 
sage, happily,  could  well  be  described  as 
America's  last  clear  chance  to  keep  war  out 
of  the  Americas. 

Secretary  Stlmson,  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  in 
response  to  a  question  I  asked  as  to  whether 
this  were  not  our  alternative  to  having  this 
war  strike  us.  used  the  homely  but  expressive 
phrase,  "It's  the  last  call  for  lunch,  it  seems 
to  me." 

The  American  people  do  not  have  to  be  told 
any  more  about  the  kind  of  a  war  this  is; 
alTOut  what  the  objectives  of  the  dictators 
are;  about  whether  we  are  menaced  by  their 
threats  or  in  the  line  of  their  conquest. 
For  the  American  people  already  know  these 
things  as  clearly  and  have  pondered  them  as 
deeply  as  I.  The  polls  of  American  opinion, 
the  evidences  of  sentiment  which  come  to 
Washinton  In  all  of  the  myriad  modern  ways. 
leave  us  no  doubt  in  our  mind  as  to  what 
the  decision  of  the  American  people  is  about 
this  striiggle  and  the  degree  to  which  we  are 
affected  by  it. 

With  a  patriotic  singleness  of  purpose,  our 
people  have  made  up  their  minds  that  the 
heroic  British  nation  and  British  Navy  are 
the  iron  bars  which  alone  keep  the  dictatorial 
beasts  from  leaping  at  us  from  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  with  the  collusion  and  the  col- 
laboration of  the  lustful  and  lust-hungry 
Empire  of  the  Rising  Sim.  We  know  that 
even  now,  this  minute,  the  Axis  Powers  in 
ETurope  and  Asia  are  set  for  the  spring,  their 
muscles  tense,  their  green  eyes  intensely 
watching  for  the  psychological  moment  to 
make  a  universal  assault  upon  our  world 
frontiers. 

Imaginative  writers,  many  times,  have 
contemplated  some  ultimate  day  when  the 
himdreds  of  millions  of  the  yellow  men  would 
pour  down  upon  the  white.  History  records 
that  dictators  oxrt  of  the  east  in  days  past. 
rode  their  ponies  as  far  as  central  Europe, 
and  that  more  than  once  the  pagan  has  al- 
most established  his  mastery  over  the  west- 
em  world.  But  this  is  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory when  the  powerful  nations  of  the  non- 
English  speaking  world,  Occident  and  Orient, 
have  thrown  their  evil  lot  'ogether  to  con- 
quer the  English -speaking  people  of  the  earth. 
Without  quite  being  aware  of  it,  I  am  afraid, 
the  English-speaking  world  now  stands  with 
its  back  to  the  wall  against  ?  hostile  non- 
English-speaking  world. 

We  are  no  match  in  a  land  war  for  our 
enemies.  The  geographical  aistrlbutlon  of 
the  English-speaking  peoples  If  such  that  the 
only  way  the  enemy  can  reach  us  is  by  ob- 
taining the  mastery  of  the  seas  Only,  there- 
fore, upon  the  maintenance  of  our  supremacy 
on  the  oceans  can  we  remain  secure;  can  we 
be  safe  against  their  assault  Only  by  the 
maintenance  of  our  suprema-ry  upon  the  seas 
can  we  remain  world  powers,  keeping  open 
the  sea  lanes  of  world  trade,  and  retaining 
our  contact  with  one  another 

Ours  is  strategically  both  a  defensive  and 
an  offensive  position.  We  want  no  world 
territory.  We  aim  at  the  conquest  of  no 
other  land  or  people.  We  do  not  want  more 
ground  than  we  have.  We  do  not  seek  a 
single  resource,  however  strategic  or  critical 
It  may  be,  save  in  the  ordinary  and  honor- 
able commercial  way.  We  would  not  if  we 
could,  therefore,  attack  any  other  country  or 
Join  issue  with  any  other  land  power  for  the 
mastery  of  their  soil,  but  we  do  expect  also 


to  be  let  alone  In  our  lands.  We  expect 
others  to  do  unto  us  as  thev  would  have  us 
do  unto  them.  In  a  military  sense,  then,  the 
world  knows  that  our  only  purpose  Is  to  act 
defensively — to  save  ourselves  from  any  enemy 
who  wotild  come  to  take  our  homes  away 
from  us. 

But  in  a  peaceful  sense  the  logic  of  our 
position  requires  an  affirmative  strategy.  The 
whole  English-speaking  world  is  supported 
upon  the  basts  of  a  world-wide  relationship. 
We  trade  with  every  country,  and  all  trade 
with  us.  We  draw  our  materials,  strategic 
and  critical,  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
we  open  up  our  storehouses  in  fair  exchange 
with  the  wide  world. 

In  order  to  maintain  this  position,  there- 
fore, the  English-speaking  world  must  keep 
open  the  trade  routes  upon  the  seas.  We 
must  keep  the  hlghwa3rman  and  brigand  from 
closing  those  highways  or  levying  tribute 
upon  the  travelers,  like  the  hlghwa3mien  or 
the  pirates  of  the  past.  Moreover,  the  ports 
of  the  world  and  the  markets  of  the  world 
must  not  be  closed  to  us.  There  miist  be  a 
fair  and  free  opportunity  for  men  to  do 
business  with  us  and  for  us  to  do  business 
with  the  world  upon  satisfactory  terms. 
There  must  l>e,  therefore,  a  medium  in  which 
our  world  business  may  be  carried  on  and 
the  kind  of  a  world  in  which  honest  trade 
may  live.  This  contemplates,  of  course,  re- 
spect for  obligation  and  the  pledged  word, 
and  the  game  of  business  being  carried  on 
without  either  party  packing  a  gtm  or  having 
a  stiletto  in  his  sleeve. 

F^^rthermore,  oiu*  kind  of  a  world  of  neces- 
sity contemplates  for  the  whole  race  a  free 
play  of  ideas,  freedom  of  the  mind,  and  an 
international  science  and  culture  so  that 
each  individual  or  nation  shall  have  its  part 
in  moving  forward  the  pegs  of  human 
progress 

That  kind  of  a  world  is  to  the  English- 
speaking  people  the  very  oxygen  of  life.  We 
cannot  be  what  we  are  and  live  in  a  different 
world. 

In  a  peculiar  and  a  very  real  sense,  there- 
fore, the  life  of  the  English -speaking  world 
trembles  under  the  most  severe  assault  in 
its  whole  history. 

The  lease-lend  bill  is  but  a  part  of  our 
national  defense.  It  contemplates  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  most  strategic  frontiers  of 
the  English-speaking  world  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  British  Nation  and  the  British 
Navy.  The  integrity  of  both  are  impera- 
tively essential  to  the  continuity  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  as  we  now  know  it.  They 
are  the  very  right  arm  of  our  way  of  life 
in  the  world.  We  cannot  alone  keep  safe  our 
frontiers,  even  our  own,  keep  oj)en  the  sea 
lanes  of  world  trade,  determine  the  charac- 
ter of  world  currency  and  commerce  and  the 
standards  of  world  morality,  assxire  any  pos- 
sibility of  a  world  culture. 

As  a  matter,  therefore,  of  the  strictest  na- 
tional security,  upon  the  age-old  principle 
of  self-defense,  we  are  resolved  to  put  every 
possible  weapon  in  the  hands  of  ovu-  heroic 
brethren  of  the  English-speaking  world;  to 
give  them  all  possible  moral  support,  to 
strengthen  the  sinews  of  their  resistance  in 
every  way  within  the  genius  and  enterprises 
of  our  own  power.  We  have  chosen  this  bill 
as  the  method  by  which  that  shall  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  Congress  lays  down  the  policy  and  the 
President  executes  that  policy.  The  details — 
the  manner  in  which  British  purchases  are 
coordinated  with  our  own  acquisitions;  the 
circimistances  imder  which  our  yards  become 
places  of  repair  for  British  ships;  the  in- 
stances which  require  the  communication  of 
secret  information,  which  is  a  necessary  part 
of  certain  weapons  we  may  sell;  the  terms 
and  the  conditions  upon  which  the  British 
may  buy  and  the  character  and  quantity  of 
the  consideration  to  be  paid  by  them,  when 
conditions  may  require  that  we  let  them 
have  some  of  oui  own  accumulated  materials. 
All  these  are  of  course  put  in  the  only  hands 
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in  which  they  could  be  handled— the  hands 
of  the  President. 

But  the  policy  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
Congress  where  it  should  be.  It  is  the  Con- 
gress which  confers  the  powers  granted  by 
the  bill.  It  is  the  Congress  which  by  the 
clear  provUions  of  the  bill  may  take  them 
back  by  a  simple  majority  vote  at  any  time. 
It  is  the  Congress  which  limits  the  quantity 
of  materials  on  hand  of  which  the  President 
may  dispose  and  appropriates  every  dollar 
that  may  make  possible  any  new  materials 
to  be  sold  and  every  penny  of  any  contract 
for  materials  Into  which  the  President  may 

'"to*^' appease  the  critics  and  the  skeptical 
we  have  even  expressly  stated  what  everyone 
knew  anyhow,  that  the  bill  conferred  no  new 
power  upon  the  President  to  convoy  our  ships 
^d  gave  no  authority  for  American  merchant 
vessels  to  enter  zones  of  warfare.  And  as  a 
further  concession  the  bill  expressly  recite* 
what  everyone  knows  would  have  happened 
Tn^ay,  that  before  the  President  disposes 
of  any  materials  we  have  on  hand  he  must 
consult  With  the  Chief  of  Staff  "^  ^he  Arm> 
or  the  Chief  of  Operations  of  the  Navy,  or 

*^Where.  then,  is  thU  dangerous  weakening  of 
our  own  defense  that  some  feign  to  see?  For 
every  student  of  modern  warfare  knows  that 
U  l7not  What  a  nation  has  on  ^and  that  so 
much  determines  its  strength  in  materials 
Twhat  its  industrial  system  i^  ^^  .«^f^^  ^.\° 
nrnduce  Lone  ago  when  we  proposed  to  lilt 
Ke  arr^  embargo  some  said  that  that  would 
weakerouTovvn  defense,  but  we  know  that 
Tactories  established  with  Allied  funds,  the 
industries  brought  Into  high  productive  effl- 
clency  wTth  Allied  purchases  have  given  us  a 
flow  of  materials  available  at  any  time  or 
oSr  own  use.  partially  or  completely  whlcn 
immeasurably   magnifies  our  strength. 

Of  course,  weapons  are  most  needed  at  the 
front  which  is  under  the  most  severe  attack 
i"ong  as  the  heroic  British  air  force  and 
Se  Brftish  Navy  live  in  ^^;^\^^Z:ZT^; 
Hitler  Is  too  much  occupied  in  Europe  to  oe 
"b  e  o  do  much  about  us.  But  let  thern  f^l 
or  Vliat  is  possible  in  this  queer  wond  let 
♦Lm  hP  added  to  the  strength  against  us. 
ard  alf^hat  we  have  let  them  have,  all  that 
l?e  possess,  and  all  that  we  could  make  would 
not  b°Bin  to  be  enough. 

Where  is  this  fancied  dictatorship,  when 
thrcorgress  holds  the  reins  of  the  power  it 
has  conflrred.  while  the  ^r^^'^.'^^Hl^, 
load  like  a  willing  horse?  W^**  "^^"  iJ.g 
has  ever  achieved  tyranny  when  the  peoples 
?epresentatlves  held  the  purse  strings  for  ^ 
etery  dollar  spent?  Of  course,  there  are  some 
X'thlnk  th^  if  a  free  people  become  strong 
thev  have  lost  their  freedom.  I  venture  to 
sav  that  on  the  contrary,  in  this  day  only 
byMcomlng  strong  can  a  free  people  retain 

^"in  th:Torld  war,  in  the  Civil  War.  in 
eve^  great  emergency  we  have  ever  had.  the 
CoiSress  conferred  upon  the  Executive  the 
SSirnecessary  to  meet  the  emergency:  and 
S  tSe  emergency  passed,  the  Congress  and 
The  people  reclaimed  the  power  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  civil  liberty. 

It  is  a  bad  time  for  democracy  to  lose  con- 
fidence In  Itself  and  to  become  suspicious  of 
fts  own  prerogatives.    Never  more  than  now 
did  condUloi^  demand  that  democracy  clear 
fts  decks  for  action-bold,  intelligent   effec- 
tive act'on     The  dictators  have  no  division 
fn  their  strength;  no  disunity  in  their  attack. 
A  fref  people  must  not  be  coerced  into  unity 
and   dr^agged  into  compliance.     They  must 
cSme   eaferly   together   in  «)mmon   co^^^^^^^^ 
nnd  in  common  concert,  chart  their  course, 
charge  their  leaders,  coordinate  their  efforts, 
and  9^  build  a  single  spirit  of  unity  and  re- 
slstaTce  that  e  pluribus  unum  becomes  a 
fact  and  not  a  slogan.  .^„^ty,„ 

In  a  new  spirit  let  us  hasten  on  together 
like  a  well-disciplined  athlete  to  our  place 
in  the  hard-pressed  ranks  of  freemen. 


Against  InyoWement  in  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or  wrw  HAMFSHnr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  May  13  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  May  8),  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY. 
OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  at  a  mass  meeting  of 
the  American  Mothers  of  Massachusetts 
in  Boston  Commons  on  Sunday.  May  11, 
1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


A  century  and  a  haU  ago  our  forefathers 
stood  here  in  Massachusetts  on  Bunker  Hill 
and  successfully  demonstrated  their  determi- 
nation to  defend  our  Nation  against  the 
aggression  of  a  great  European  power.  To 
the  powers  of  Europe  they  said.  "We  of  Amer- 
ica are  united  in  defense.  We  want  no  part 
of  European  Imperialism  and  constant  war 
making,  and  we  tell  you  to  stay  on  your  own 
side  cf  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

Today  you  are  gathered  here  in  Boston 
Common  to  demonstrate  your  determination 
that  thU  Nation  shall  be  united  for  defense 
against  any  European  power  that  should  be 
60  foolhardy  as  to  attempt  to  trespass  on 
American  soil,  and  to  demonstrate  your  de- 
termination that  we  shall  not  lose  our  democ- 
racy on  the  home  front  by  launching  our- 
selves into  the  long-drawn-out,  costly 
struggle    now   raging    in    Europe,   Asia,   and 

There  are  those  who  say  that  this  policy 
is  a  policy  of  appeasement.    Our  forefathers 
did    not   regard    that   policy    as   such.    Our 
forefathers  did  not   participate  in  wars  all 
over  the  world  at  the  request  of  the  British 
Empire.     They    did    not    Join    the    Spanish 
armada  against  Great  Britain,  or  the  British 
fleet  against  Spain,  but,  whenever  either  of 
those  countries  came  to  attack  us.  our  fore- 
fathers successfully  defended  America  against 
them      We  can  do  it  again   and  again   and 
again  if  necessary.     And  that  goes  for  Hitler. 
In  the  few  years  before  the  European  war 
broke  out  Great  Britain  contributed  to  the 
rearmament  program  of  Hitler  to  the  tune  of 
$3  000  000,000.  and  at  a  time  when  she  was 
repudiating  her  debt  to  America.    Now  she  is 
spending  her  millions  in  this  country  in  a 
gigantic  propaganda  effort  to  sell  us  on  the 
proposition    that    we    can    benefit   by    going 
through  the  same  steps  that  we  did  when  we 
went  into  the  last  war. 

There  are  those  in  this  country  who  seek 
to  intimidate  the  American  people  by  saying 
that  we  cannot  defend  ourselves  against  Hit- 
ler if  he  ever  is  so  rash  as  to  attempt  to 
cross  not  the  English  Channel,  but  the  whole 
Atlantic  Ocean  in  an  endeavor  to  conquer  us. 
With  trembling  voices  they  suggest  that 
Hitler  might  be  able  to  conquer  America  if 
he  is  successful  in  conquering  Great  Britain 
and.  overcoming  the  obstacles  of  famine  and 
disease  and  economic  ruin  which  wUl  in- 
evuawy  follow  in  the  path  of  the  European 
wir  overcome  a  tremendous  •;flfth  column" 
aga  nst  him  in  the  conquered  couritries  of 
Srope  be  able  to  hold  these  people  down 
Si  S  toe  same  time,  leaving  a  susplcloua 


Russia  at  his  back  door.  sUrt  out  on  a  costly 
venture  to  cross  the  ocean  In  a  doubtful 
attempt  to  conquer  a  ^ell-defend«r»eU- 
equlpped  powerful  Nation  of  130.000.000  in- 
domitable, red-blooded  Americans. 

To  these  defeatists  I  say  that  we  of  Amer- 
ica are  130,000.0^30  strong  with  an  »nacml- 
table  will  to  defend  the  home  front,  with  a 
productive  capacity  greater  than  that  of  au 
Europe  combined  To  the«  defeatists  I  say 
that  we  can  and  wlU  build  up  our  Army  and 
Naw  and  productive  capacity  to  cucL  an 
extent  that  no  nation  or  combination  of 
nations  uiU  dare  to  set  foot  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere  To  these  defeatists  I  say  that 
If  that  attempt  is  ever  made,  we  of  America 
will  fight  as  a  united  people. 

Since  I  introduced  the  resolution  against 
convovs  I  have  received  more  than  19  OOO 
letters  from  all  over  the  country.  More  than 
95  percent  of  these  people  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  any  attempt  by  the  President  U) 
break  his  pledge  to  the  American  p«.ple^ 
These  letters  come  from  people  in  all  \sallK8 
of  life  Most  of  them  are  the  plain  peop.e  of 
America  All  of  them  express  a  unity  for 
national  defense. 

One  of   these    comes   from  one   who   has 

been  working  for  years  with  the  young  P«^- 

Dle   of  the  country,   and  I   believe  that   he 

expresses  their  sentiments  when   he  Y"^^! 

"DEAK  SENAToa  ToBET :  Let  me  thank  you 

personally  for  your  <^°"'^^'f''Y'i„^^Zl\^. 
keep  the  United  States  out  of  f"-t»^"^/°" 
volvement  in  the  European  conljagratlon 
Please  carry  on.  Our  people  must  see  the 
neht  before  it  is  too  late  I  wish  I  could  aid 
aS  encourage  you  in  this  vital  endea^^r 
but  I  am  afraid  that  my  powers  in  that  re- 

^^^Ith'utTuesSning  the  conscientiousness 
or  Datrlotlsm  of  those  who  think  otherwise. 
?  am  one  o^the  millions  of  indivlduah  who 
Li^vP  that  it  will  be  a  deadly,  tragic,  fool- 
hardy    impracticable,    and    possibly    suicidal 
Wunder  if  the  United  States  becomes  active  y 
engaged  In  the  European  holocaust    even  to 
the  extent  of  convoying  war  materials.    The 
theory  that  we  can  engage  in  this  war  to  a 
limui  extent  is  ridiculous  and  inconsistent 
Sh  the  lessons  of  history  and  the  proces-« 
of  human  nature.    An  attempt  to  do  so  ^lU 
promptly  engulf  us  to  the  limits  o    manpower 
and  material  resources  in  a  struggle  whlch_  in 
all  probability,  will  last  for  years  and  lead  to 
nothlne  but   terror,    butchery,    impoverish- 
ment   Ld  the  near  extermination  of  every- 

"".VurTe^ers  have  no  right  to  gamble 
further  with  the  llfeblood  and,  indeed,  the 
very  existence  of  our  Nation.  Let  us  arm 
America  to  the  teeth  and  defend  our  own 
hSiilsphere  to  the  death,  but.  in  order  to  do 
so  let  us  conserve  our  resources  for  these 
purposes  instead  of  dissipating  them  an  over 
Ihe  face  of  the  globe  in  a  mad  and  Ja^tastic 
crusade  to  police  and  reform  the  world  The 
American  people  do  not  want  to  enter  this 

war. 

"Yours  sincerely. 

"Cael  B.  Snavelt. 

"Coach  of  Football.  Cornell   University" 

He  who  has  for  years  been  building  up  the 
character  of  young  American  manhood  knows 
their  thoughts. 

Another  letter  received  only  yesterday  »8 
from  a  young  man  serving  in  the  United 
States  Army,  and  reads  as  follows: 

-I  was  conscripted  on  Thursday  last  and. 
temporarily  assigned  to  Camp  Upton.  I  have 
m^de  It  a  point  to  converse  with  men  who 
Tre  fellow  draftees  •  I  find  they  are  all 
aereed  on  this  one  salient  point.  They  realize 
TislheTr  sacred  duty  to  defend  the  United 
States,  but  they  are  emphatically  opposed  to 
beinK  fiung  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth 
?^  SIfend  the  British  Empire  and  fol^  de- 
mocracy on  people  who  never  had  it  and  who 
never  wanted  it.  The  men  whom  I  have 
Sdked  to  all  feel  thankful  that  we  have  lead- 
ed, in  the  congress  who  are  taking  an  actlv. 
part  as  advocators  of  no  convoys  and  no 
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A.  S.  F.  Please  continue  yoxir  fight  for  truth 
•gainst  the  small  minority  that  controls  the 
powerful  Instruments  of  propaganda  In  this 
country.  Please  don't  fall  us.  Don't  let  us 
boys  down  in  this  crucial  moment. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"jAins  J.  Ledwith, 
"Camp  Upton,  Lcng  Island." 

The  final  letter  I  read  to  you  la  from  a 
World  War  veteran. 

"Deab  Senator  Tobet  :  May  the  mighty  God 
bless  you  men  who  are  fighting  to  defend 
the  people  of  the  country  against  the  war- 
mongers who  are  pushing  us  into  the 
carnage  of  hell  now  raging  In  Europe.  I  am 
one  of  the  boys  who  foxight  for  democracy  In 
the  freedom  of  small  nations  In  the  A.  E.  P., 
1917-19.  What  a  Joke.  I  was  wounded  and 
In  the  dead  pile  for  about  9  hours  until  I  was 
able  to  drag  myself  along  the  ground  back 
to  a  dressing  station.  Ml  for  democracy,  of 
course.  Isnt  It  too  bad  that  the  warmongers 
could  not  have  a  little  real  war  experience 
In  the  front  line  after  zero  hour.  I  often 
wonder  how  men  of  your  type  feel  about 
those  supposed-to-be  Americans  who  are 
always  ready  to  put  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  a  foreign  empire  above  our  own 
beloved  America. 

"Yoxirs  sincerely, 

"John  NEvnxe, 
"The  Bronx,  New  York." 

Fellow  Americans,  there  Is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  people  of  America  are  over- 
whelmingly opposed  to  our  being  launched 
into  the  war.  Today  you  have  turned  out  In 
thousands  to  demonstrate  this.  This  mass 
meeting,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Mothers.  Is  but  one  of  similar 
Mother's  Day  meetings  being  held  in  the 
larger  cities  throughout  the  country.  The 
Mothers  of  America  are  being  organized  for 
cffecMve  work  to  let  the  President  and  the 
Congress  know  In  no  uncertain  terms  that 
they  intend  to  hold  him  to  his  oft-repeated 
p'edges  to  keep  the  people  of  America  out 
of  the  war. 

I  now  raise  a  question  which  I  know  Is  on 
ycur  hearts,  and  when  I  have  stated  the 
question  let  me  hear  your  answer.  The 
question  Is  this,  and  I  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  listening  to  this  broadcast:  Is  It  fair 
and  honest  to  the  people  of  America  for  the 
President  to  broadcast  to  the  millions  of 
citizens  ]v.st  before  election.  I  quote,  "I  have 
eald  this  before,  but  I  shall  say  it  again  and 
a^n.  and  again,  your  boys  are  not  going  to 
be  sent  to  any  foreign  war.",  end  of  quotation. 
And  then,  after  the  people  have  acted  upon 
his  assurance  and  had  their  hopes  built  up,  to 
plunge  them  Into  the  war?  I  ask  you  that 
question.    Give  the  President  your  answer. 

I  say  that  the  American  people  are  going  to 
hold  the  President  to  his  promises. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  an  administration 
spokesman  stood  on  his  feet  in  the  Congress 
end  said  that  there  Is  an  overwhelming  cry 
in  the  country  for  convoys,  despite  the  state- 
ment of  the  President  that  convoys  mean 
fhootlng  and  shooting  means  war.  Where 
does  this  cry  come  from?  Does  It  come  from 
the  farmers  of  the  soil?  Does  It  come  from 
the  workmen  in  the  shops?  Does  It  come 
from  the  homes  of  America?  No;  It  does  not. 
Rather  it  comes  from  the  propaganda  mills  of 
the  British  Empire. 

And  speaking  of  convoying,  the  President's 
spokesmen  In  the  House  and  Senate  iirged 
passage  of  the  lend-lease  bill  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  the  best  means  of  keeping  the 
United  States  out  of  the  war.  Since  they 
have  achieved  their  purpose  in  getting  the 
bill  passed,  they  have  cried  out  that  we  must 
convoy  In  order  to  get  otir  lend-lease  goods 
to  the  shores  of  Britain,  despite  the  state- 
ment of  the  President  that  convoys  mean 
shooting  and  shooting  means  war  for  the 
American  people.    And  In  making  thia  ap- 


peal they  have  said  that  40  percent  of  the 
ships  carrying  our  lend-lease  goods  are  being 
sunk  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

This  past  Wednesday.  Senator  Vandenberc, 
of  Michigan,  placed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
oao  an  official  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  Admiral  Land,  Chief  of  the  Maritime 
Commission,  which  advised  that  during  Jan- 
uary, February,  and  March  of  this  year,  205 
vessels  cleared  from  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain,  and  of  this  205  only  8,  or  4  per- 
cent, were  sunk. 

These  official  figures  were  available  to  the 
President  and  to  his  Cabinet  members,  and 
yet  for  the  past  several  weeks  they  have  con- 
cealed them  from  the  people  while  their 
spokesmen  have  been  urging  convoys.  Why 
has  not  the  President  been  frank  and  honest 
with  the  people  on  this  issue? 

In  September  1939,  in  a  broadcast  to  the 
millions  of  Americans,  the  President  said, 
"You  are.  I  believe,  the  most  enlightened  and 
best-informed  people  In  all  the  world  at  this 
moment.  You  are  subjected  to  no  censorship 
of  news,  and  I  want  to  add  that  yotu-  Govern- 
ment has  no  Information  that  it  has  any 
thoughts  of  withholding  from  you." 

Words,  words,  words,  meaningless  words, 
coming  from  the  lips  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  American  people  are  not 
children.  They  have  been  promised  the 
truth.  Why  was  it  not  given  to  them?  This 
situation  about  the  withholding  of  the  true 
figures  on  ship  sinkings  reveals  the  means 
they  have  been  using  to  steal  the  minds  of 
the  American  p)eople  in  this  matter  of  war  or 
peace. 

First  they  said  we  should  lend,  lease,  and 
give  the  goods  to  England.  Now  they  say 
that  It  is  useless  to  lend,  lease,  and  give  our 
vital  war  materials  to  England  if  they  are 
to  be  sunk  en  route,  and  that  we  therefore 
must  go  a  step  ftirther  and  convoy.  If  they 
get  away  with  that,  the  next  argxmaent  will  be 
that  It  is  no  use  getting  the  war  materials  to 
England  if  there  are  not  sufficient  men  there 
to  use  them,  and  that  therefore  we  must  send 
our  American  boys  to  the  British  Isles  to  man 
the  weapons. 

In  Its  fight  to  latmch  the  American  people 
Into  the  war  against  their  will  the  adminis- 
tration is  adopting  means  which  are  break- 
ing down  democracy  here  In  America — 
methods  which  are  undermining  the  faith 
of  the  American  people  In  their  own  govern- 
ment, methods  which  are  denying  to  the 
American  people  one  of  the  very  freedoms 
that  the  President  professes  he  will  enforce 
everywhere  In  the  world.  I  refer  specifically 
to  the  freedom  of  speech.  But  what  the 
President  Insists  upon  is  a  one-way  freedom 
of  speech.  A  one-way  freedom  of  speech  Is 
not  freedom.  It  is  not  American,  it  Is  not 
democratic.  If  the  people  of  America  must 
first  find  out  what  is  In  the  mind  of  the 
President  and  then  speak  his  mind  and 
nothing  else,  what  are  we  to  claim  as  a  dis- 
tinction between  our  brand  of  dictatorship 
and  that  of  Hitler? 

Let  the  administration's  spokesmen  mis- 
lead the  American  people  on  the  amount  of 
ship  losses  and  you  have  what  the  adminis- 
tration calls  "freedom  of  speech":  but  let 
Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  speak  his  honest 
convictions  and  give  the  facts  that  he  knows 
and  you  have  what  the  President  calls  the 
remarks  of  a  "Copperhead." 

This  past  Friday,  on  the  Senate  floor,  I 
made  an  address  in  which  I  referred  to  a 
report  of  April  29th  by  the  United  Press 
which  quoted  in  part  the  remarks  of  Senator 
Pepper,  of  Florida,  when  he  made  an  address 
to  a  regional  conference  of  southern  Dem- 
ocratic women  leaders.  The  following  state- 
ment of  Senator  Peffes  was  read  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  I  quote  "The  people  of  the 
country  have  kept  the  Congress  from  Im- 
peaching the  President  for  what  he  has  al- 
ready done  in  connection  with  the  European 


war."  To  my  knowledge,  this  Is  the  first  time 
that  an  administration  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  has  publicly  stated  that  the 
Congress  has  a  desire  to  impeach  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  activities  in  connection  with  the 
European  war.  What  was  on  the  mind  of 
Senator  Pepper  when  he  made  that  interest- 
ing observation?  The  United  Press  further 
quoted  the  Senator  from  Florida,  as  follows: 
I  quote,  "Congress  is  paralyzed.  It  doesn't 
know  what  to  do.  It  Is  afraid  of  what  It  must 
do." 

Fellow  Americans.  I  am  not  as  much  of  an 
expert  as  Senator  Pepper  on  the  question  of 
the  attitude  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  Im- 
peachment of  the  President  because  of  what 
he  has  done  In  connection  with  the  European 
war,  but  I  do  know  this:  That  the  millions  of 
plain  American  people,  by  their  letters  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress,  have  been  an 
effective  check-rein  on  the  administration 
which  Is  bent  on  lavmchlng  us  Into  the  war. 

It  Is  time  for  the  leaders  of  this  Nation  to 
build  up  the  Army  and  Navy  for  defense  of 
this  hemisphere.  The  warmongers  say  that 
the  people  of  America  are  too  weak  to  defend 
this  hemisphere.  I  say  that  the  American 
people  can  match  Hitler  plane  for  plane  and 
ship  for  ship  and  that  the  American  people 
can  and  will  successfully  defend  this  hemi- 
sphere if  Hitler  ever  dares  to  attempt  to  set 
foot  over  here.  That  would  call  for  sacrifice 
and  hard  work  but  our  pioneers  are  proof  that 
the  American  people,  as  a  unit,  can  overcome 
any  obstacle  on  the  home  front  when  there  Is 
a  task  to  be  performed. 

A  man  who  saw  active  naval  service  during 
the  World  War  and  who  Is  still  in  the  Navy 
recently  wrote  to  me  and  said,  I  quote.  "I  am 
too  much  of  an  American  ever  to  say  as  the 
warmongers  do  that  the  British  Fleet  has  been 
protect:ng  our  shores  for  over  100  years.  What 
an  insult  to  us  boys  of  the  Navy.  There  Is 
only  one  Navy  that  ever  did  or  ever  will  pro- 
tect our  shores  and  that  is  the  American 
Navy." 

Fellow  citizens,  I  deplore  the  defeatist  atti- 
tude of  the  Interventionists  who  say  that 
America  cannot  defend  this  hemisphere. 

It  has  come  to  be  an  aphorism  that  the  only 
lesson  we  learn  from  experience  Is  that  we 
learn  nothing  from  experience.  Back  In  1917 
the  propagandists  sold  us  on  the  argument 
that,  regardless  of  the  cost  in  money  and  lakes 
of  blood,  that  would  be  a  war  to  end  wars 
(which  It  was  not),  that  by  our  participation 
we  would  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy 
and  that  the  European  countries  would  be 
forever  grateful  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  our  participation.  We  went  the 
whole  way — billions  of  dollars  were  spent  and 
the  American  people  were  taxed  to  repay 
those  billions.  Thousands  of  casualties  re- 
sulted and  we  brought  upon  ourselves  a  ter- 
rific depression  which  "esulted  in  long  relief 
lir^es  and  unemployment. 

If  the  warmongers  are  successful  we  will 
enter  into  a  long-drawn-out  struggle.  Great 
Britain  has  an  army  of  approximately  two  and 
one-half  million  men.  Germany  alone  has  an 
army  of  six  and  one-half  million  men.  The 
military  experts  are  agreed  that  a  physical 
Invasion  of  Europe  would  have  to  be  made 
to  accomplish  the  defeat  of  Hitler.  The  extra 
men  to  support  the  British  Army  would  have 
to  come  from  the  homes  of  America.  It  would 
reqtiire  an  expeditionary  force  many  times 
greater  than  the  one  we  sent  to  Europe  In 
1917  and  under  much  greater  hazards.  The 
cost  In  bloodshed,  money  and  privation,  and 
years  of  struggle  would  be  Immeasurable. 
Let  It  be  remembered  that  once  we  get  Into 
the  war,  we  will  have  to  fight  to  the  very  end. 
Let  It  be  remembered  that  war  cannot  be 
repealed;  that  bankruptcy  cannot  be  repealed 
and  that  the  dead  cannot  return  home. 

After  the  war  is  over,  whether  we  are  vic- 
torious or  unsuccessful  in  our  venture,  there 
will  be  nothing  left  but  poverty  and  ruin. 
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famine  and  disease.  Then  there  will  be  a 
movement  in  all  of  the  ruined  nations  for  an 
enforced  program  of  sharing  the  poverty 
equally,  some  degenerated  form  of  commu- 
nism to  be  based  on  general  niln  and  general 
despair.  The  war-gutted  nations  will  not  be 
able  to  resist  such  a  movement  after  having 
shot  away  their  very  substance. 

I  have  been  severely  criticized  by  some  for 
not  throwing  my  Influence  behind  the  drive 
for  intervention.  In  taking  my  stand  against 
involvement  I  am  acting  in  accordance  with 
my  honest  convictions,  and  no  man  should  be 
asked  to  do  otherwise. 

A  short  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
professor  at  Dartmouth  College  which  said: 
"I  am  surprised  that  you  do  not  follow  such 
Intellectual  leaders  as  President  Hopkins,  of 
Dartmouth,  and  Conant.  of  Harvard."  I  re- 
plied as  follows:  "Why  don't  you  follow  the 
Intellectual  leadership  of  such  men  as  Presi- 
dent Mccracken,  of  Vissar  College,  President 
Hutch ms,  of  the  Unl^er8lty  of  Chicago,  and 
such  spiritual  leadership  as  that  of  William 
Cardinal  OConnell  and  Harry  Emerson  Pos- 

dlck?"  ,  ,  , 

Only  a  few  months  a?o  a  thoughtful  appeal 
was  made  by  William  Henry  Chamberlin.  cor- 
respondent in  Europe  and  Asia  for  the  Chris- 
tian  Science  Monitor  .since   1922,  who  said: 
"Let  America's  destiny  be  to  keep  bright  the 
flame  of  civilization  which  was  lit  in  Europe 
and  which  Is  now  apparently  going  out  there. 
Let   us  keen   clear  of  adventurous   crusades, 
which,  after  wasting  our  lives  and  property, 
will  inevitably  end  in  futility  and  disillusion- 
ment.   Let  us  be  strong  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  In  our  own  hemisphere,  in  the  re- 
gions where  we  can  reasonably  hope  to  make 
our  military,  naval,  and  economic  strength  de- 
cisive.   Let  us  shut  oxir  ears  to  the  barrage  of 
conscious  and  unconscious  propaganda  that 
will  play  on  us  with  Increasing  force  as  Eu- 
rope's death  gamble  becomes  more  and  more 
desperate.     Let  us  remember  that  by  every 
Christian,  democratic  standard  every  individ- 
ual American  life  Is  sacred  and  precious,  to  be 
sacrificed  only  if  our  own  security  is  threat- 
ened: not  to  be  thrown  away  in  the  Interest 
of  foreign  powers.     And  let  us  never  forget 
that  the  surest  road  to  fascism,  to  comnwi- 
nlsm.  to  every  form  of  the  brutalltarlan  state 
is  through  war." 

Fellow  citizens,  make  no  mistake  about 
It,  the  Interventionists  from  the  President's 
Cabinet  on  down  have  picked  out  the  foreign 
fields  on  which  the  young  manhood  of 
America  will  die.  TWey  will  be  sent  to  die 
in  Europe,  In  Africa.  In  eastern  and  west- 
em  Asia,  In  the  extremities  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  every  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
In  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas,  In  the 
Suez  Canal,  In  the  Adriatic  and  Caspian 
Seas  m  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosporus 
Straits,  m  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  In  the 
English  Channel,  In  the  North  Sea,  the  Baltic 
Sea  and  In  the  Indi:m  Ocean,  far.  far  away 
from  America.      Thia.  In  the  name  of  de- 

If  you  have  any  doubt  of  the  President's 
designs  listen  to  the  words  of  William  Car- 
dinal O'Connell.  I  quote.  "I  hope  that  this 
country  stays  out  of  war.  I  know  the 
people  want  to  stay  out  but  the  Govern- 
^nt  seems  to  Ignore  their  wishes  while 
still    talking    of    democracy.     •  The 

trust  of  the  people  In  their  Government  s 
a  dangerous  thing  to  toy  with.  There  is 
a  distinct  feeling  that  things  are  going 
on  behind  the  scenes  unknown  to  the  peop  e^ 
This  is  a  sort  of  distrust  that  brought  about 
revolution  In  Europe,  the  distrust  of  the 
people  in  their  governments." 

Cardinal  O'Connell's  views  were  reechoed 
only  a  few  days  ago  by  Archbishop  Michael 
J  Curley,  of  Baltimore  and  Washington,  who 
said  "I  predict  that  otu:  economic  «truc- 
tuxe   will   coUapse   and  that   inflation   wiU 


come  to  this  cotmtry  Just  as  surely  as  it 
came  to  Germany  if  we  get  into  this  war. 
"War  is  not  glorious.  Wars  are  not  fought 
by  men  In  swivel  chairs.  It  is  the  common 
people  who  are  dying  today,  who  are  suffer- 
ing and  being  blown  to  bits.  •  •  •  A 
fearful  pressure  Is  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  our  country  to  send  our  vessels  to 
Europe.  What  I  don't  like  to  see  coming 
Is  our  boys  manning  ships  to  fight  and  go 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  •  •  • 
"We  gained  nothing  In  the  last  war.  Nor 
did  we  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
We  only  helped  lay  the  foundation  for  fu- 
ture wars." 

On  this  day,  which  is  being  observed 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  appeal  to  you  to 
Join  m  the  Nation-wide  movement  of  the 
people  of  America  In  opposition  to  our  en- 
tering the  war.  I  know  that  everyone  here 
joins  with  me  In  the  prayer  that  our  next 
Mother's  Day  will  not  be  a  day  o'  heart- 
ache and  sorrow.  In  Joining  with  this 
movement  against  involvement  in  the  war 
you  are  In  the  company  of  millions  of  your 
fellow  Americans.  Were  it  not  for  the 
letters  you  are  writing  every  day  to  your 
Senators  and  Representatives  In  the  Con- 
fess and  to  the  President  the  youth  of  our 
country  would  already  be  on  their  way  to 
the  far  seas  and  to  the  foreign  soil  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Europe. 

Next  week,  m  the  Senate.  I  shall  intro- 
duce my  antlconvoy  resolution  as  an  amend- 
ment   to    the     ship-seizure    bill    and    will 
demand   a   roll-call  vote   in  order  that   the 
people  of  America  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  know  which  of  their  Representatives  In 
the  Senate  are  willing  to  disregard  the  will 
of  the  people  on  an  issue  which  Is  a  matter 
of  life  or  death   to  the  American  boys.    I 
measure  my  words  when  I  say  that  the  vote 
on  that  antlconvoy  amendment  will  be  a  war 
vote      It  win  te  a  vote  to  decide  whether  -he 
united  States  shall  enter  the  war  or  stay  out. 
Your  Senator  Walsh  has  a  long  and  con- 
sistent  record   against   involvement   in   the 
war      I  am  advised  that  your  Senator  Lodge 
has  "expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  convoys. 
I  know  that  you  will  not  faU  to  expr^  your 
appreciation  to  your  Senators  and  will  not 
fall  to  let  your  Congressmen  know  how  you, 
the  people,  feel  on  this  crucial  issue. 

Do  you.  the  people,  want  war?    Listen  to 
the  words  of  Senator  D.  Worth  Clark  who 
m  an  historic  address  on  the  floor  of  the 
united  States  Senate,  said.  "P«°P;%°*  ^m": 
lea.  all  of  you  wiU  love  war  at  first,   but 
when  the  heartless  sheUs  begin  to  scatter  the 
bodies  of  your  boys  amidst  the  yellow  mud 
of  some  European  or  Asiatic  battlefield    you 
vplll  not  love  it  quite  so  much.    When  the 
Tong  streams  of  coffins  start  to  roll  into  your 
homes,  if   there  is  anything  left  to  put  in 
coffins,  then  you  will  know  something  about 
the  love  of  war.    When  the  crippled  and  the 
maimed  and  the  Insane  begin  once  more  to 
fill  new  and  hungry  hospitals,  and  you  have 
to  close  your  eyes  rather  than  look  upon  the 
horror  of  the  thing,  then  you  wiU  have  some 
Idea  of  war.    And  when  for  the   next   100 
years  you  and  your  children  and  your  chil- 
dren's children  begin  to  toll  and  sweat  and 
KTub  to  pay  back  the  billions  and   billions 
which  are  being  so  carelessly  tossed  away  to 
preserve  the  financial  and  the  far-flung  em- 
pires of  the  world,  then  you   will   not  like 
war     When  the  democracy  which  you  sought 
to  save  abroad  has  vanished  at  home,  when 
the  freedoms  of  today  are  but  misty  mem- 
ories, when  the  Government  has  token  over 
the   railroads,   the   radio,   the   utilities,   the 
newspapers,  and  other  forms  of  public  ex- 
pression; when  labor  is  conscripted  and  the 
farmers  regimented,  then,  people  of  America, 
vou  may,  amidst  your  blood  and  your  tears, 
have   some   faint   glimpse   of   modern  war. 
What  a  ghastly  hangover  It  will  be." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  May  13  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  May  8).  1941 


AR-nCLE  BY  GEN.  DAVID  P.  BARROWS 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "South  Atlantic  Defense." 
written  by  former  President  David  P. 
Barrows,  of  the  University  of  California. 
Dr.  Barrows  is  also  major  general  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  retired.  He 
has  been  both  my  general  and  my  uni- 
versity president.  I  am  proud  to  be  able 
to  say  that. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  California  Monthly  of  May  19411 
SoxriH  Atlantic  Defense 

DB.   DAVID  p.   BARHOWS  '   EXPLAINS  WHT   DAKAS  IB 
VITAL  TO  AMERICA 

In  their  concern  over  the  progress  of  the 
World  War  and  of  the  future  defense  of  this 
country,  the  American  people  are  overlook- 
ing  the   importance  of  the   South  Atlantic 
Ocean.     The    points    of   present    strain    and 
danger  are,  first,  the  lines  of  communication 
across  the  North  Atlantic,  the  lines  on  which 
American  commerce  has  mainly  rested,  the 
lines  which  give  us  as  a  people  the  closest 
ties  v^rith  nations  of  common  heritage  and 
common  culture,  the  lines  that  are  essential 
if  Great  Britain  is  to  continue  to  be  the  main 
opponent  of  the  Axis  revolution:  the  second 
dangerous  situation  which  absorbs  anxioiis 
attention  is  the  eastern  Mediterranean;  and 
the  third  Is  the  South  China  Sea  and  Ma- 
laysia.    While  American  Interests  and  Amer- 
ican safety  depend  upon  British  millUry  suc- 
cess in   aU   of   these   theaters  of   operation, 
there  is  another  area  vital  to  our  policy  if 
we  are  effectively  to  defend  the  southern  con- 
tinent of  this  hemisphere. 

This  hemispheric  defense  has  now  become 
a  settled  resolution,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant and  definite  resolution,  in  the 
American  mind.  Its  defense  is  not  an  easy 
problem,  or  at  least  will  not  be  an  easy  prob- 
lem If  the  Axis  Powers  consolidate  their 
European  victory.  The  great  effort  which 
the  German  armed  forces,  together  with  the 
Italian,  are  now  making  to  destroy  British 
resistance  In  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
necessarily  suspends  active  operations  at  the 
other  or  western  end  of  this  great  sea.  But 
if   Great   Britain   can   be   shattered   in    the 


1  The  author,  David  Prescott  Barrows,  1895, 
professor  of  political  science  and  chairman 
of  the  department  at  Berkeley,  needs  no  In- 
troduction to  readers  of  CallfornU  Monthly 
because  for  a  niimber  of  years  he  conducted 
The  World  We  Live  In,  a  monthly  department 
of  comment  on  world  affairs.  Dr.  Barrows  is 
particularly  well  Informed  in  matters  mili- 
tary for  he  is  State  commander  and  major 
general,  retired,  of  the  California  National 
Guard. 
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Aegean  and  driven  from  Egypt,  the  next  of- 
fensive blow  may  be  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Mediterranean  directed  against  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  the  seizure  of  the  French  pro- 
tectorate over  Morocco  and  the  west  coast 
of  Africa.  There  Is  reason  to  believe,  now, 
that  the  main  and  final  blow  against  Great 
Britain  by  German  force  will  not  be  under- 
taken until  England  la  entirely  cut  off  from 
her  overseas  allies  and  supplies.  To  do  this, 
German  might  must  not  only  effectually 
cripple  the  transport  of  the  North  Atlantic 
^nd  extinguish  all  British  movement  through 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  but  must 
also  threaten,  if  not  destroy,  the  sea  trans- 
port around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Into  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  to  Avistralasia.  This  would 
make  effectual  the  complete  blockade  of 
Great  Britain. 

Under  certain  circumstances  this  action 
may  become  the  easiest  adventure  upon 
which  Hitler's  strategy  has  yet  ventured. 
The  special  circtmistances  which  would 
make  it  easy  are  two.  First,  a  collapse  of 
the  resistance  of  the  government  at  Vichy 
to  giving  the  Axis  military  assistance.  We 
do  not  know  how  close  this  collapse  may  be. 
We  are  told  that  the  policy  in  the  minds  of 
Admiral  Darlan,  of  Pierre  Laval,  and  of 
others  who  share  their  position,  is  one  of 
full  cooperation  with  Germany  "short  of 
war."  They  seem  convinced  of  the  inevita- 
bility of  British  defeat,  German  triumph,  and 
a  recovery  of  French  nationality  only 
through  the  benevolence  of  Hitler.  Marshal 
Petaln  has  stood  out  stoutly  and  gallantly 
for  observance  of  the  French-German  armis- 
tice conditions,  which  delivered  France  from 
the  humiliation  of  aiding  in  the  warfare 
against  her  late  ally.  Great  Britain,  but 
Petaln  may  be  undermined  and  silenced. 
The  attitude  of  General  Weygand,  who  com- 
mands the  French  forces  in  Algeria  and 
Morocco,  is  undisclosed,  but  It  is  pretty  evi- 
dent whftt  Hitler  Is  trying  to  secure  from 
France,  and  if  he  can  secure  French  North 
Africa  and  French  West  Africa,  the  consoli- 
dation of  German  power  on  the  north  and 
iraat  coasts  of  this  continent  should  be  rela- 
tively easy,  provided  that,  as  a  second  cir- 
cumstance,  the  American  people  were  to  re- 
main indifferent  to  his  imdertakmg. 

The  westernmost  point  of  Africa  is  Cape 
Verde,  discovered  and  named  by  the  Portu- 
V  fueae  long  before  the  voyage  of  Columbxu. 
bomediately  under  this  cape  lies  the  Impor- 
tsat  town  and  harbor  of  Dakar.  It  is  perhaps 
the  best  and  most  important  commercial  har- 
bor on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  It  has  great 
fueling  faclUtiea  for  the  four  steamship  lanes 
that  conveige  upon  it  from  the  British  Chan- 
Bel,  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  Rio  La  Plata  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  from  Cape  Town. 

Dakar  has  grown  Into  a  great  port  of  export 
and  of  call.  The  French  have  added  in  recent 
r  jears  to  its  development  as  a  harbor,  but  in 
addition  to  Its  commercial  Importance,  Dakar 
has  a  strategic  value  of  the  greatest  Interest 
to  the  American  people.  It  Is  the  closest  port 
or  possible  naval  base  and  air  base  to  the 
American  Hemisphere.  It  Is  the  starting 
point  for  all  Judicious  air  flights  across  the 
South  Atlantic  to  South  America.  Dakar, 
and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  vast  govemor- 
generalcy  of  French  West  Africa,  is  In  the 
hands  d  officials  and  forces  subservient  to 
the  Government  at  Vichy.  Some  months  ago 
British  naval  vessels  attempted  to  land  at 
Dakar  a  Free  French  force  under  General  de 
Gaulle,  who  apparently  had  been  deceived 
Into  the  belief  that  he  and  his  corps  would 
receive  there  a  friendly  welcome.  They  were 
met  by  gunfire  which  damaged  at  least  one 
British  fighting  ship  and  drove  the  convoy 
party  away  from  their  undertaking.  This 
hostile  and  decisive  fire  seems  to  have  been 
generally  attributed  to  French  war  vessels  in 
the  harbor  at  Dakar,  but  I  think  there  was 
another  factor  of  importance  In  the  British 
repulse — namely,  the  island  of  Goree. 


The  writer  spent  a  week  in  Dakar  years  ago 
when  entering  Africa  on  a  visit  to  Tlmbuctoo, 
and  he  visited  this  citadel.  May  I  be  per- 
mitted to  quote  from  the  account  of  that 
African  trip,  Berbers  and  Blacks: 

"The  famous  Island  of  Goree  is  only  a  thou- 
sand meters  long.  It  is  quite  solidly  built 
over  by  substantial  houses  with  long  galleries 
and  arcades  and  by  fortil3catlons  that  date 
from  the  past  centuries  when  Goree's  impor- 
tance was  notable.  Toward  the  sea  the 
Island  rises  in  a  bluff,  with  steep  descending 
cliffs  upon  which  the  surf  breaks  endlessly. 
At  this  high  end  of  the  Island  is  the  famous 
fortress  of  St.  Michel.  It  is  a  well -equipped 
coast  defense,  and  is  garriso:  I  by  a  small 
detachment  of  French  artillerists.  At  the  foot 
of  the  bluff,  mingled  with  the  rocks  and 
seaweed,  I  counted  no  less  than  14  ancient 
iron  cannon,  with  their  discarded  gun  car- 
riages. They  were  really  of  great  size  and 
with  calibers  of  perhaps  8  Inches.  They  had 
been  tumbled  over  the  precipice  to  make 
place  for  modern  armament  in  this  fortress 
which  had  guarded  the  settlement  for  cen- 
turies." 

It  is  to  be  presimied  that  it  was  heavy  gun- 
fire from  this  citadel  of  St.  Michel  that  re- 
pelled the  British  ships  and  de  Gaulle's 
expedition.  If  German  engineers  secure  pos- 
session of  this  point  they  can  mount  defen- 
sive fortifications  on  Gcree  and  on  the  con- 
tiguous mainland  around  E>akar  that  might 
well  make  this  locality  as  impregnable  as  the 
Island  of  Helgoland. 

In  the  writer's  own  mind  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  Axis  plan  of 
world  domination,  for  here  could  be  created 
an  Indectructible  naval  base,  and  behind  this 
port  is  an  unlimited  area  adapted  to  air  bases. 
A  map  and  a  pair  of  calipers  will  demonstrate 
to  anyone  how  such  a  sea  and  air  base  would 
dominate  the  great  eastern  projection  of  South 
America  and  the  coast  of  Brazil,  all  of  which 
are  within  the  radius  of  effective  action  of 
not  only  a  naval  fleet  but  of  present-day  air 
bombers. 

However,  this  is  not  quite  all.  Off  this 
coast  of  Africa  and  still  closer  to  South  Amer- 
ica is  the  Portuguese  possession  of  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands.  This  wind-swept,  rather  deso- 
late archipelago.  Inhabited  largely  by  col- 
ored folk,  contains,  nevertheless,  what  I  think 
neither  the  Canary  Islands  nor  even  the 
Azores  possess — namely,  deep  harbors,  capable 
of  forming  bases  for  battle  fleets.  The  best  of 
these  harbors  seems  to  be  that  of  Sao 
Vicente.  If  this  covmtry  Intends  to  maintain 
the  protection  that  it  already  has  declared 
over  South  America,  it  must  never  allow 
Dakar  or  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  to  come  into 
the  possession  of  a  power  that  we  fear. 

The  effective  protection  of  the  South 
Atlantic  depends  upon  two  things — both  of 
them  in  American  possession:  First,  a  power- 
ful naval  and  air  base  somewhere  on  the  east- 
ern projection  of  Brazil;  and,  second,  bases, 
both  at  Dakar  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
capable  of  resisting  hostile  attacks  from  an 
aggressive  enemy. 

This  matter  at  any  time  may  become  an 
urgent  one.  If  we  act  in  time,  the  south  At- 
lantic and  the  Southern  Hemisphere  will  be 
secure.  Our  military  need  may  not  be  a 
series  of  fortified  bases  all  along  the  coasts  of 
South  America.  This  probably  would  be  tin- 
necessary,  and  it  would  certainly  be  impolitic. 
Pot  even  if  the  people  of  these  South  Ameri- 
can countries  should  permit  us  to  spend 
money  for  their  defense,  such  fortifications 
in  otir  hands  eventually  would  be  regarded 
as  so  many  little  Gibraltars.  One  single  base 
on  the  east  coast  of  Brazil  would  presumably 
secure  the  whole,  if  balanced  by  something 
comparable  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

These  two  points  from  which  action  could 
be  taken  would  threaten  any  hostile  force 
moving  into  this  part  of  the  ocean.  If,  how- 
ever, raiding  vessels  got  through  this  power- 
ful oceanic  line  of  defense  and  a  more  south- 
erly base  of  operations  were  required,  this 


could  doubtless  be  obtained  from  the  British 
in  the  Falkland  Islands.  These  latter  islands 
lie  off  the  coast  of  Argentina  and  were  prob- 
ably secured  by  the  British  something  over 
a  hundred  years  ago,  because,  equipped  with 
sea  power,  they  control  the  Cape  Horn  route 
and  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  here,  in  the  opening  months  of 
the  World  War.  the  German  fleet,  under  Ad- 
miral von  Spee.  having  annihilated  the  Brit- 
ish Pacific  squadron  off  the  coast  of  Chile, 
met  the  fleet  that  had  been  promptly  dis- 
patched from  Great  Britain  to  the  Falklands, 
and  which  annihilated  the  fleet  of  von  Spee. 

These  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  the  essen- 
tial elements  in  the  defense  of  the  South  At- 
lantic and  the  protection  of  South  America 
from  Axis  disintegration  and  conquest.  With 
all  the  regard  and  affection  that  can  be  felt 
for  these  South  American  republics,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  a  set-up  for  the  propaganda, 
the  intrusion,  and  ultimate  control  of  the 
Hitler  movement.  They  can  be  secured,  one 
by  one.  and,  if  undefended,  will  be,  until  the 
menace  of  German  power  overhangs  the 
Caribbean. 

The  American  people  flnd  themselves  In  a 
new  situation,  a  situation  in  which  are  gone 
the  old  defense  mechanisms  which  happily 
protected  us  for  so  long — the  European  bal- 
ance of  power  and  the  predominance  in  the 
Atlantic  of  the  fleet  of  a  country  that  had 
ceased  to  compete  with  us  for  political  influ- 
ence in  the  New  World,  namely,  Great  Brit- 
ain. As  a  people  we  have  yet  to  learn  to 
think  straightforwardly  about  our  situation 
and  to  develop  the  will  to  act  quickly  and 
decisively  in  the  face  of  danger  which  al- 
ready menaces  us  but  can  still  be  controlled. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or  NTW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Ttiesday,  May  13  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  May  8),  1941 


CORRESPONDENCE  WITH   HON.  CHARLES 
W.  TOBEY,  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  headmaster  emeri- 
tus of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass., 
and  my  reply  thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

an  open  letteh 
Znternationai.  Education 

Council.  Inc., 
New  York  City,  May  2.  1941. 
Hon.  Charles  W.  Tobet, 

United  States  Senate  Chambers, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Tobet:  As  an  old  friend,  and 
one  who  for  many  years  has  valued  highly 
that  friendship  and  who  has  always  held  you 
In  the  highest  esteem,  it  hurts  a  bit  to  write 
you  what  I  feel  compelled  to  say  at  this 
critical  time. 

Your  deep  interest  In  youth  and  its  prob- 
lems early  touched  a  responsive  cord  in  my 
heart.  The  confidence  you  reposed  in  me 
when  you  were  Governor  of  New  Hampshire 
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ts  stUl  a  prised  memory.  You  wUl  forgive  me, 
then,  I  am  sure,  and  in  view  of  the  added 
fact  that  however  strongly  I  must  disagree 
with  you  at  this  time,  I  do  not  now  question 
any  more  than  I  have  dene  in  the  past  your 
absolute  sincerity.  .      ^  . 

To  me   It  is  simply  Inconceivable  that  any 
thoughtful    man    can    faU    to    reallae    that 
whether  we  desire  It  or  not  the  present  World 
War  is  otir  war  as  nStich  as  it  is  that  of  Eng- 
land and  her  few  remaining  Allies.    My  deep 
regret  is  that  we  did  not  long  ago  frankly 
admit  this  fact  and  take  our  stand  openly 
where  we  properly  belorg.     Such  an  act  on 
our  part  would  have  meant  infinitely  more  to 
a  stricken  world,  and  p«?rhaps  even  more  to 
our  own  country.     And   it  would  doubtless 
have  saved,  as  well,  untold  human  suffering 
and  countless  human  lives.    Hide  our  heads 
as  we  may.  we  cannot  escape  this  hideous 
octopus    which   even   now   is   extending    Its 
sticky  tentacles  to  this  hemisphere.    To  re- 
«rlct  in  any  way  our  aid  to  England  at  this 
critical  mcment,  when   that   brave  ccmnuy 
faces  exhaustion,  and  the  result  of  its  heroic 
sacrifices  for  us  as  well  as  for  itself  seems  to 
me  the  extreme  of  blinc  felly  and  Ignorance 
The  question  of  whether  or  not  ^c,f«°^°^ 
Jovs  outside  of  this  country  is  'Wholly  bc*ide 
the  point.     The  real  question  is  whether  or 
not  we  propose  to  take  cur  proper  Pa^Jf  ^^ 
titanic   struggle    where    the    '^sues    between 
rt^  and  v^Tong.   truth   and   falsehood,   de- 
"ency   and  brutaUty,  s:oiritual  idealism  and 
avowed  godlessness  are   more  clearly  drawn 
Sn   thf y   have    ever   been  ^before    In    the 
world's  long  history;  where  brute  f^-ce  de- 
liberated   undertakes   to   destroy   all    those 
spiritual"  values  In  life  vrhich  we  have  come  to 
place   above  everything   else,  and  by  which 
Lone  man  Is  able  to  nse  to  those  levels  for 
which  his   Creator   bi.ls   him  Jtrive_    TJat 
question  calls  for  but  one  answer^  K^^^l 
whatever  we  do  now  can  only  mean  the  less- 
r^ri  of  those  sacrifices  in  both  blood  «ad 
tre^re  which  sooner  or  later  we  must  In- 
ev'?ably  face      We  gain  nothing  by  delay- 
more  likely,  we  shall  lose  all. 

A  loaUier  of  war  and  all  it  stands  for  rny- 
se5  my  keenest  regret  today  is  that  age  does 
not  ^it  me  to  offer  my  '^r^'^^'^'t^l 
life.  If  necessary,  to  those  who  ^Ull  retain 
spiritual  vision  and  who  reallae  that  there 
are  things  in  life  far  worse  than  death  Itself. 
S^at  alfne  would  satisfy  my  conscience 
Sd  I  sun  accept  my  conscience  as  the  voice 
of  God.  If  this  world  is  to  become  subject  to 
the  fc'decus  and  brutal  standards  which  the 
prLnt  nilers  of  Germany  announce  frankly 
artheir  own.  death  would  be  a  welcome  al- 
JernSive.  And  that  those  standards  are 
Sd  to  prevail  unless  we  take  our  stand 
nromptly  and  withou'.  reservation  at  the  side 
S  S.g land  in  this  critical  moment  there  can 
be  no  shadow  of  doub:.  In  God's  name,  then, 
why  this  terrible  delay? 

n  I  seem  to  be  speaking  strongly    I  wn 
only  say  that  my  feelings  are  much  stronger 
Zn  anything  I  can  put  »nto  words.    At  ^e 
moment,  every  word  yo"  ufer  to  yom  re- 
sDon^ible  position  is  eagerly  awaited  and  en- 
tCsllsttcKy   acclaimed   by   Hitler   and   his 
lust-maddened  followers.    For  years  you.  as  a 
hSh-mlnded  and  public-spirited  citizen   and 
?Ts   a  headmaster,   strove   to   InculcaU   in 
youth    those    high    standards    of    Christian 
morality  and  conduct,  truth  and  honor^Jus- 
tTce  and  tolerance,  which  we  know  to  be^e 
vei^  basis  of  sound  character  and  manhood. 
JSay.  ^ou  extend  your  aid  and  offer  encour- 
iSnent  to  those  who  openly  repudiate  these 
Mme  standards  and  who   have  deliberately 
ETught  Sp  a  wholi-  generation  of  fanatical 
San  ?outh  to  b.3lleve  that  these  are  the 
S^^  evidences   of   weakne«   «id   incompe- 
tence.   How  possibly  can  all  this  be  if  the 
•      position    you     advocate    is    ",  ^'^'^    »°<» 
patriotic  as  you  believe  it  to  be? 

To  me,  this  Just  does  not  make  sense  If  a 
year  hence  or  earlier  perhaps,  ^or  events  are 
Sving  swiftly,  the  situation  Indicates  that 
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my  reasoning  is  wrong  and  yours  Is  rJ^  I 
shall  gladly  admit  my  error.     Would  to  God  I 
could  force  myself  to  believe  that  an  cppor- 
txrnlty  to  do  this  might  ever  be  mine. 
Tours  very  sincerely. 

Alvsed  E.  Stsaens. 
Bemdmaster  Emeritus.  Phillips 

Academy.  Andover,  Mass. 

PS. By  curious  coincidence,  and  siiK*  I 

beg&j  this  letter,  tickets  of  admission  have 
been  handed  me  for  a  discussion  in  which  you 
are  to  take  part,  scheduled  for  May  6.  here  in 
New  York  City.  Frankly,  smce  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  matter  long  age  passed  out- 
side the  realms  of  proper  discussion.  I  shall 
not  bave  the  heart  to  attend. 

A  E.  8. 


Mat  10,  IMl. 
Alfred  E.  Stearns,  Esq.. 

International  Educational  Council.  Ine^ 
Nexc  York  City. 

Dear  Ma.  Stearns:  On  May  3  I  received 
yo\ir  letter  of  May  2.  which  I  know  expresses 
your  sincere  views. 

On  May  4  I  read  the  newspaper  reports  of 
the  press  release  which  you  made  in  connec- 
tion with  your  letter  to  me.  which  advised 
that  you.  as  an  old  friend  of  mine,  had  "re- 
buked the  Senator  for  his  opposition  to  Amer- 
ican convoys." 

It  is  a  part  of  my  job  to  take  rebukes,,  and 
when  such  is  occasioned  by  my  stand  on  an 
issue  which  I  believe  in  as  sincerely  as  I  do 
the  antiwar  issue.  I  welcome  straight -from- 
the-shotilder  open  criticism,  whether  it  is 
favorable  or  unfavorable.  America  was  buUt 
up  on  the  prtociple  of  free  exchange  of 
thought,  and  I  am  glad  to  make  a  frank  and 
full  reply  to  your  letter. 

You  sUte  that  "the  present  war  is  our  war. 
If  I  felt  that  it  was.  I  would  favor  Immediate 
participation.  However,  after  long  and  con- 
scientious study  of  the  Issues  involved.  I  am 
stronely  of  the  opinion  that  it  U  not  our  war, 
and  that  it  would  be  an  Imnr^asurable  calam- 
ity for  us  to  follow  the  same  steps  that  we 
did  in  1917,  succeeded  by  disillusionment  and 

regret. 

Very  little  has  been  mentioned  in  the  press 
about  the  Duesseldorf  conference,  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  present  war.  While 
It  was  to  progress  the  British  papers  had 
much  to  say  about  it.  It  was  nothing  less 
than  a  British-Nazi  conspiracy  to  enter  into 
a  trade-pooling  agreement  for  the  purpose  of 
fleecing  us  of  our  South  American  trade 

In  the  few  years  before  the  European  war 
broke  out  Great  Britein  contributed  to  the 
rearmament  program  of  Hitler  to  the  tune  of 
»3  000.000.000.  and  at  a  time  when  she  was 
repudiating  her  debt  to  America.  Now  she 
is  spending  her  millions  In  this  country  in  a 
Kieantlc  propaganda  effort  to  sell  us  on  the 
proposition  that  we  can  benefit  by  going 
through  the  same  steps  that  we  did  when  we 
went  Into  the  last  war.  ^  ,   .     ^v. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  if  we  get  into  the 
war  we  wiU  be  financing  Great  Britain  s  as 
well  as  Otir  own  prosecution  of  the  war.  If  it 
lasts  3  or  4  years,  our  national  debt  will  have 
run  beyond  the  two-hundred-billlon  mark. 
Inflation  will  have  become  inevitable 

Before  the  present  war  broke  out  Chief 
Justice  Hughes  advised  that  he  had  grave 
doubts  that  we  could  survive  as  a  democracy 
if  we  entered  the  war. 

I  recognize  that  if  Germany  conquers  Eng- 
land we  to  the  United  States  would  have  to 
make  great  sacrifices  to  continue  to  build  up 
our  Army  and  naval  forces  for  protection  of 
our  hemisphere.  At  the  same  ttaie  I  feel 
that  it  can  be  done,  and  that  the  detriment 
to  this  country,  as  weighed  agatost  the  detri- 
ment If  we  go  into  the  war.  will  be  far  less. 
HlUerism  cannot  remain  a  permanent  thing. 
In  Ume  the  people  of  Europe  wiU  come  toto 
their  own  agato. 

You  say  to  your  letter  that  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  send  our  boys  outside  of 
this  country  Is  whoUy  beside  the  potot.    On 


this  I  whoUv  disagree  with  you.  and  my  re«- 
soD  for  this  involves  a  matter  of  common 
honesty  with  the  American  people. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  when  the  conscrip- 
tion bill  was  pa«ed  last  faU  (and  InctdentaUy 
It  had  mv  favorable  vote)  It  contained  an 
assurance  to  the  mothers  and  youth  of  the 
countrv  that  none  of  the  conscrlptees  would 
be  drafted  for  purposes  of  fighting  on  foreign 
sou. 

Just  before  the  elecUon  the  President,  to 
an  appeal  for  support,  broadcast  to  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  the  foUowlng  solemn 
pledge-  "I  have  said  this  before,  but  I  shaU 
say  it  agato  and  agato.  and  again,  your  boj^ 
are  not  going  to  be  sent  to  any  foreign  war. 
How  can  it  be  sucgested  that  It  is  wholly 
beside  the  point  whether  or  not  we  send  otrr 
boys  outside  cf  this  cotmtry  In  the  light  ctf 
these  assurances? 

It  must  be  rvcognlwd  that  a  Member  of 
the  Congress.  In  voUng  on  this  is*ue.  has  to 
consider  it  not  from  how  It  will  affect  him 
but  from  how  it  will  affect  the  great  mass  of 
the  American  people.  In  this  particular  case, 
how  it  will  affect  the  miUlons  cf  ycung  Amer- 
ican manhood  who  have  received  solemn 
premises  from  the  Government. 

Only  2  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
yovmg  man  who  is  to  the  Army.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  consider  his  views  and  cannot  for  a 
moment,  in  good  conscience,  say  that  whether 
he  and  his  comrades  are  sent  cutside  the 
country  is  "whoUy  beside  the  point  "  He 
writes  as  follows: 

"1  was  conscripted  on  Thursday  la^t  and 
temporarilv  assigned  to  Camp  Upton.    I  have 
made  It  a  "point  to  converse  with  men  who 
are  fellou-  draftees.    I  flnd  they  are  all  agreed 
on  this  one  salient  point.    They  realize  it  is    • 
their  sacred  duty  to  defend  the  United  States, 
but  thev  are  emphatically  opposed  to  being 
flung  to'the  far  comers  of  the  earth  to  defend 
the  British  Empire  and  foist  democracy  on 
people    who    never    had    it    and    who    never 
wanted  it      The  men  whom  I  have  talked  to 
all  feel  thankful  that  we  have  leaders  In  our 
Congress  who  are  taking  an  active  part  as 
advocators  cf  no  convoys  and  no  A.  E.  F. 
Please  continue  your  fight  for  truth  against 
the  small  minority  that  controls  the  powerftU 
Instrximents  of  propaganda  to  this  country. 
Please  dont  fail  us.     Don't  let  us  boys  down 
In  this  crucial  moment." 

You  further  state  that  my  deep  Interest 
in  youth  and  its  problems  early  touched  a 
responsive  chord  in  your  heart.  I  am  de- 
termined that  my  interest  in  youth  and 
its  problems  shall  continue  to  be  foremost 
in  my  heart,  and  in  connection  with  this 
I  commend  to  you  the  testimony  of  one  who 
for  years  has  been  building  up  the  charac- 
ter cf  young  American  nianhood.  and  knows 
their  thoughts.  I  refer  to  a  letter  which 
I  received  Just  the  other  day  from  Carl  B. 
Snavely.  coach  of  football  of  CorneU 
University. 

He  wrote  as  follows: 

"Dear  Senator  Tobet:  Let  me  thank  you 
personally  for  your  commendable  efforts  to 
keep  the  United  States  out  of  further  In- 
volvement m  the  European  conflagration. 
Please  carry  on.  Our  people  must  see  the 
light  before  It  is  too  late.  I  wish  I  could 
aid  and  encourage  you  in  this  vital  endeavor, 
but  I  am  afiaid  that  my  powers  to  that  re- 
spect are  very  limited. 

"Without  questioning  the  conscientious- 
ness of  patriotism  of  those  who  think  other- 
wise I  am  one  of  the  millions  of  Individuals 
who' believe  that  It  will  be  a  deadly,  tragic, 
foolhardy.  Impracticable,  and  possibly  sui- 
cidal blunder  U  the  United  States  becomes 
actively  engaged  in  the  European  holocaust, 
even  to  the  extent  of  convoying  war  mate- 
rials The  theory  that  we  can  engage  to 
this  war  to  a  limited  extent  Is  rldiciJous 
and  toconslstent  with  the  lessons  of  history 
and  the  processes  of  human  nature.  An 
attempt   to  do  so  will  promptly  engulf  m 
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to  the  limitB  of  manpower  and  material  re- 
sources In  a  struggle  which.  In  all  probability, 
will  last  for  years  and  lead  to  nothing  but 
terror,  butchery.  Impoverishment,  and  the 
near  extermination   of   everyone  concerned. 

"Otir  leaders  have  no  right  to  gamble  fur- 
ther with  the  llfeblood  and,  indeed,  the 
very  existence  of  our  Nation.  Let  us  arm 
America  to  the  teeth  and  defend  our  own 
hemisphere  to  the  death,  but,  in  order  to 
do  so.  let  us  conserve  our  resources  for  these 
purposes  instead  of  dissipating  them  all  over 
the  face  of  the  globe  in  a  mad  and  fantastic 
-crusade  to  police  and  reform  the  world. 

"The  American  people  do  not  want  to 
--e^er  this  war." 
^  Tliere^are  those  who  say  that  this  policy 
Is  a  policy  of  appeasement.  Our  forefathers 
did  not  regard  that  policy  as  such.  Oxir 
forefathers  did  not  participate  In  wars  all 
over  the  world  at  the  request  of  the  British 
Empire.  They  did  not  Join  the  Spanish 
Armada  against  Great  Britain  or  the  British 
Fleet  against  Spain,  but  whenever  either  of 
thoee  countries  came  to  attack  u>  otir  fore- 
fathers successfully  defended  America 
against  them.  We  can  do  it  again  and  again 
and  again  if  necessary.  And  that  goes  for 
Hitler. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  W.  Tobst. 


North  Carolina  and  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  May  13  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  May  8).  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  STATE  MAGAZINE 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  columns  of  the 
State  Magazine,  published  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  by  Hon.  Carl  Goerch.  entitled 
"North  Carolina  and  Relief."  In  bring- 
ing this  editorial  to  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record  I 
wish  particularly  that  they  note  that  the 
"per  capita  expenditures  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  relief  and  relief  work  in 
North  Carolina  for  the  period  from  April 
8.  1935.  when  funds  became  available 
under  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropria- 
tion Act,  through  1940,  were  the  lowest  in 
the  Nation." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  State  Magazine,  Raleigh,  N.  C] 

MOITH     CAROLINA     AND     RELIKT 

Per  capita  expenditures  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  relief  and  relief  work  In 
North  Carolina  for  the  period  from  April  8, 
1935,  when  funds  became  available  imder  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  through 
liMO  were  the  lowest  in  the  Nation. 

We  doubt  that  many  of  our  readers  knew 
this.  So  far  as  we  ourselves  are  concerned, 
we  were  in  complete  Ignorance  of  It. 

But  It's  a  fact,  and  here  are  the  figures  to 
prove  It: 


District   of   Columbia $361.74 

Montana  „ 251.  26 

New    Mexico 157.82 

Washington 134.  73 

New  York 116.91 

Illinois 108  36 

California 101.  31 

West    Virginia 98.37 

Florida... - 89.  40 

South  Carolina 80.  76 

Tennessee 59.  45 

North   Carolina 48.46 

Those  are  Just  a  few  States,  picked  at  ran- 
dom. The  national  average  for  relief  ex- 
penditures per  capita  in  the  country  Is 
$102.28.  You'll  notice  that  the  expenditure 
in  North  Carolina  Is  less  than  half  that 
amount. 

Altogether  there  are  28  States  which  get 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  North  Carolina 
does.  There  are  10  States  that  get  more 
than  three  times  as  much. 

When  we  say  "relief  expenditures,"  we  In- 
clude many  agencies,  among  them  being 
Work  Projects  Administration.  Public  Works 
Administration.  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
National  Youth  Administration.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Farm  Security  Administration, 
and  so  on. 

There  are  two  conclusions  to  draw  from 
those  extremely  Interesting  figures.  One  is 
that  North  Carolina  Is  In  better  shape  than 
any  other  State  In  the  Union;  the  other  Is 
that  North  Carolina  hasn't  been  receiving  her 
rightful  share  of  funds. 

Frankly,  we  do  not  know  which  conclusion 
IS  correct,  but  regardless  of  that.  It  would 
appear  that  North  Carolina  Is  having  to  sup- 
port Its  sister  States  to  a  greater  extent  than 
does  any  other  State  In  the  Union. 

And  the  reason  we're  calling  this  to  your 
attention  is  not  in  the  way  of  complaint,  but 
merely  to  let  you  know  the  position  which 
North  Carolina  occupies  in  connection  with 
the  financial  status  of  the  Nation. 

It's  worth  paying  a  little  extra  Just  for  the 
privilege  of  living  and  doing  business  In  North 
Carolina. 


Have  They  All  the  Answers? 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  13.  1941 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  is  taken  from  the  Merry- 
Go-Round  in  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  recent  date: 

PRICE  RECtTLATORS 

The  old  James  G.  Blaine  mansion  on  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  has  the  first  push-button 
elevator  ever  Installed  In  this  country.  To- 
day, almost  every  time  that  elevator  goes  up, 
prices  go  down. 

The  elevator  operates  between  the  office  of 
John  Hamm  on  the  second  floor  and  David 
Glnsburg  on  the  third  floor,  and  these  two 
young  men.  whose  combined  age  is  only  61, 
are  the  ace  lieutenants  of  Defense  Price  Reg- 
ulator Leon  Henderson  In  preventing  Infla- 
tion. 

As  Henderson's  lieutenants  they  are  Wash- 
ington's newest  and  most  effective  pair  of 
brain  trusters.  Henderson  learns  from  trade 
sources  that  the  price  of  steel  scrap  Is  going 
up.  and  he  sticks  his  head  through  the  door 
of  Hanun's  office  and  says:  "John,  get  busy  on 


that,  will  you?'  The  elevator  goes  up  from 
Hamm's  office  to  Ginsburg's,  and  presently 
the  price  of  steel  scrap  gets  a  Jolt. 

By  comparison  with  Ginsburg,  Hamm  Is  an 
old  man,  age  32.  Ginsburg  is  29.  Hamm  is  a 
Princeton  product,  Ginsburg  is  one  of  the 
Frankfurter  boys,  who  made  good  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1934. 

Any  businessman  who  might  be  alarmed 
about  this  new  brain-trust  team  should  take 
a  look  at  the  cartoon  in  Hamm's  office.  On 
the  wall  Is  a  genuine  Daumier,  vintage  1870. 
which  shows  at  least  that  they  have  a  sense 
of  humor. 

It's  a  drawing  of  a  big  man  struggling 
against  the  efforts  of  three  little  men  who 
are  clinging  to  his  arms  and  legs.  The  big 
man  is  Business,  and  the  three  little  men 
are  the  1870  version  of  the  New  Deal.  In 
French,  the  caption  reads.  "How  can  I  walk 
when  you  hold  me  back  all  the  time?" 

One.  This  delegation  of  power  by  the 
present  administration  with  doubtful 
legal  authority,  If  continued,  will  cause 
Congress  to  degenerate  into  a  public  de- 
bating society. 

Two.  If  this  country  is  expected  to  fol- 
low democratic  processes,  the  price- 
control  problem  should  be  met  in  an 
orderly  manner  by  a  body  composed  of 
representatives  of  producers,  consumers, 
and  distributors. 

Three.  Is  it  not  depressing  to  think 
that  a  29-year-old  Harvard  "brain 
truster"  has  so  many  answers  with  so 
little  experience  behind  him? 

Pour.  The  price  fixers  pegged  butter  at 
31  cents  per  pound  when  the  market  prce 
was  33  cents  per  pound  the  day  that  this 
was  done.  The  price  fixers  have  as- 
sumed the  power  to  give  the  labor  of  the 
farmers  a  10-cent  per  hour  or  less  sched- 
ule with  this  31  cents  per  pound  butter 
price  peg. 

Five.  If  these  "brain  trusters"  them- 
selves had  to  extract  some  of  the  108,- 
000,000.000  pounds  of  milk  produced  an- 
nually in  the  United  States,  they  would 
find  that  something  would  be  going  up 
and  down  beside  the  Washington  ele- 
vators. 

Six.  For  the  welfare  of  this  country  we 
need  more  and  more  men  with  common 
horse  sense  and  fewer  and  fewer  Frank- 
furter "hot  dogs"  from  Harvard. 


I  Am  An  American  Day 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALirORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  12.  1941 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Sunday,  May  ?8,  has  been  set 
aside  as  I  Am  An  American  Day.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  people  who  are 
trying  through  this  effort  to  lay  emphasis 
on  the  meaning  of  American  citizenship 
are  doing  a  very  fine  and  constructive 
thing.  One  of  the  efforts  they  are  mak- 
ing is  to  get  people  who  are  American 
citizens  to  guide  and  assist  worth-while 
people  who  are  in  this  country,  but  who 
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have  not  yet  become  citizens,  so  that  they 
may  understand  the  meaning  of  citizen- 
ship and  be  informed  anc'.  instructed  in 
the  ways  in   which  they   can   acquire 

citizenship.  ^    ^  , ,        *!,„♦. 

I  feel  this  is  an  undertaking  that 
should  have  the  support  of  every  earaest 
American  and  I  feel  it  is  proper  to  draw 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  membership 
of  the  House  at  this  time.  It  is  my  hope 
that  all  of  us  wiU  do  whatever  we  can 
to  make  I  Am  An  American  Day  the 
success  it  deserves  to  be. 


The  BUtz  Is  On 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


information,  about  what  Is  going  on  in  this 
world,  they  wlU  stlU  permit  the  quiet  voice 
of  reason  to  counsel  them.  After  aU.  It  to 
they  who  wUl  fight  this  war  if  it  is  to  be 
fought:  It  is  they  who  wUl  pay  for  the  war; 
It  is  their  destiny  that  Is  at  stake.  Whether 
or  not  we  chall  enter  this  war  at  the  eleventh 
hour  Is  the  greatest  decision  the  people  have 
been  called  upon  to  make  since  the  Civil  War, 
not  forgetting  the  World  War  which  we  en- 
tered "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
We  have  confidence  in  theU-  Judgment,  In 
that  good  old  Yankee  horse  sense  that  has 
so  often  come  to  their  rescue. 


Tuesday.  May  13.  1941 


Colorado  Retailers  Question  the  New  Rul- 
ing by  Waf  es  and  Hours  Act  Adminis- 
trator 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


AN  EDITORIAL  BY  SEYMOUR  S.  TIBBMjS. 
OF  THE  FRANKLIN  (OHIO)  CHRON- 
ICLE 


Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker.  It 
is  in  the  rural  communities  and  the  small 
cities  of  America  that  the  soundest  think- 
ing is  being  done  today.    Seymour  S. 
Tfbbals,  editor  emeritus  of  the  Franklin 
Chronicle  of  Franklin,   Ohio,  has  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  able 
small-city  editorr,  in  the  United  S  ates. 
Mr.   Tibbals    has    lived    nearly    three- 
quarters  of  a  century  m  Pranklm     For 
more  than  50  years  he  has  been  a  news- 
paperman.   No  one -knows  the  thoughts, 
the  Idials.  and  aspirations  of  the  typical 
American  community,  such  as  Franklin 
better  or  is  more  able  to  express  them  n 
writing    than    is   Seymour    S.   Tibbals 
Therefore.  I  believe  it  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  country  gen- 
erally, to  make  a  matter  of  record  an 
editorial  written  by  Mr.  Tibbals  and  ap- 
pearing in  the  Franklin  Chronicle  on 
Thursday,  May  8: 

(Prom  the  Franklin  (Ohio)  Cbronlcle  of 

May  8.  1941) 
The  blitz  is  on.  A  rolling  barrage  of  propa- 
ganda 18  being  laid  down  to^^'-o^f^.^^l^PfPPt! 
5ut  of  What  IS  called  apathy,  but  which  is 
reSly  a  firm  resistance  to  open  partlclpat  on 
S  the  war.  Th«  American  people,  well-in- 
formed by  press  and  radio,  know  what  Is 
S  on  in  Europe.  They  are  not  poor 
ffihS  heathens,  but  the  most  l"«rate  and 
SiR^t  population  on  earth.  They  know 
thS  Britaln^s  downfaU  would  be  tragic   and 

wotid^^rlng  aU  sorts  °'/««I--%Cln  m 
In  Its  train.  Tliey  want  to  help  Britain  m 
%  '^[ble  ways-ihort  of  war^^  """^^^^ 
also  w^  for  defense  to  the  hilt.  Millions 
^fdeSnse"  was  the  cry  when  our  country 
wL  youn"'  Today  the  cry  Is  "BlUlons  for 
Je?eni"°  The  people  are  not  asleep.  They 
taow  the  menace  of  Hltlerlsm  Just  as  the 
Sate  Department  does.  The  people  of  the 
united  StSs  wlU  fight  to  the  last  m*n  to 
save  the  soil  of  America.  They  have  not  been 
Snv  ncefthat  the  way  to  do  this  I.  to  enter 
Se  wars  in  Europe.  In  Africa,  and  to  Asto^ 
Yes,  the  barrage  is  on.  "  "°^»»'^^„^'!S 
whether  the  people  can  be  roused  toto  war 
b^tSS  or  whether,  with  aU  their  sources  of 
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LETTTER  FROM  COLORADO   RiTTAILERS. 
INC. 


■elf   and  the  store  wlthotit  eight  employee* 
which  doesn't  come  under  the  act. 

Second  an  establishment  cannot  qualify 
as  a  reUil  esUbllshment  for  the  exemption 
of  section  13  (a)  (2)  If  more  than  a  sub- 
BUntlal  amount  of  its  sales  are  noaretalL 
"Substantial"  Is  Interpreted  as  meanmg 
somewhere  between  10  and  30  percent.  Now. 
that  is  very  vague;  It  Is  not  at  all  clear  We 
would  like,  once  and  for  aU.  a  clear-cut  de- 
cision. We  ask  that  It  be  49  percent  which 
is  less  than  half.  We  all  want  to  keep  as 
many  on  our  pay  rolls  as  possible,  but  »«  f  ^e 
as  the  sun  sots,  this  10  to  30  percent  wUl  of 
necessity  put  many  people  cut  of  work. 
There  wlU  be  absolutely  no  Incentive  to 
build  up  or  grow:  we  wUl  all  have  to  limit 
ourselvM  to  one  or  two  employees. 

You  know  It  is  plenty  hard  right  aow  to 
keep  one  step  ahead  of  the  sheriff;  with  aU 
of  the  taxes  and  new  proposed  taxes,  what  is 

one  to  do?  .     . 

Businessmen  as  a  whole  who  have  worked 
years  to  buUd  a  business  large  enough  to 
support  eight  or  more  employees  have  found 
themselves  Just  getttog  by.  receiving  no  re- 
turn on  their  Investment,  only  receiving  a 
Umited  saliiry.  They  cannot  carry  much 
more  of  a  load.  Maybe  they  should  be 
forced  to  close  their  doors;   who  knows? 

We  would  ask  you.  as  our  Representative, 
to  take  this  matter  up  for  us  with  General 
Fleming,  as  head  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Di- 
vision, place  our  cause  with  him,  and  urge 
reconsiderailon  to  at  least  49  percent  non- 
retaU  sales  with  no  further  strings. 
With  kind  personal  regards. 

Colorado  Rxtailibs.  Inc, 
J.  R.  LowEix,  PraiderU. 


Mr  HILL  of  Colorado.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think*  the  retaU  dealers  of  this  country 
are  entitled  to  know  that  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  Include  aU  of  them  imder 
the  Wages  and  Hours  Act.    I  insert  In 
the  Record   a  letter   received   from   a 
prominent    hardware    and    unplement 
dealer  of  Colorado,  who  has  had  years  of 
experience  and  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 
In  this  great  crisis  every  branch  of  the 
industrial  Ufe  of  our  country  should  be 
considered  as  an  integral  part  of  our  de- 
fense program.    The  small  retailer  who 
serves  his  community  to  the  best  of  his 
abiUty  is  a  part,  not  only  of  his  own  busi- 
ness but  of  every  activity  in  the  commu- 
nity'   The  voice  of  our  friends  pointing 
out  the  injustice  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions proposed  by  boards,  bureaus,  and 
commissions  established  by  the  Congress 
should  by  all  means  receive  careful  con- 
sideration.   This  letter  needs  no  expla- 
nation: 

El  Paso  Countt  RrrAn.EES.  Inc.. 
Colorado  Springs.  Colo.,  May  10.  1941. 
Representative  William  S.  Hnx, 

^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dxab  Bn.L:  The  Mountain  States  Hardware 
and  Implement  Association  and  the  Colorado 
Retailers  Association,  together  ^«h  ove, 
1  500  members,  are  strongly  opposed  to  the 
changes  now  proposed  by  the  Adinlnistra- 
tor  of  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act.  The  new 
BuUetm.  NO.  6.  differs  In  three  principal  ways 
from  the  edition  of  December  1938: 

First  It  permits  sales  to  be  regarded  as 
retail  sales,  provided  they  are  made  In  cus- 
tomary quantities  without  special  prices. 
Now  that  is  not  fair.  Every  man  that  is  in 
or  ever  was  In  business  knows  that  there  are 
times  and  conditions  that  exist  that  force 
him  to  adjust  a  price  or  sell  at  a  slightly 
lower  price  In  order  to  meet  «"«  <»"?«"- 
tlon  somewhere,  either  from  a  Jobber  seUlng 
direct  or  from  many  other  causes  which  wise 
in  the  course  of  a  business  week-catalog 
houses,  chains,  eto,  for  example,  and.  last  but 
not  least,  cooperatives,  the  Government  it- 


National-Defente  Financing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORBJACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  May  13,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HAROLD  N.  GRAVES, 
ASSISTANT  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THK 

TREASURY 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Harold  N.  Graves,  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  broadcast  from 
Washington  over  the  National  Radio 
Forum,  May  5,  1941: 

Tonight  I  am  going  to  talk  about  the  fu- 
ture— not  alone  that  part  of  It  which  we  can 
only  guess,  but  that  part  which  we  can  see 
clearly  and  certainly.  I  am  going  to  talk 
about  the  future  as  It  touches  your  pocket- 
book,    my    pocketbook,    and    the    Nations 

pocketbook  ...     ^     » 

What  we  as  todivlduals  all  hope  to  do  to- 
morrow next  month,  and  to  the  next  decade 
represents  also  the  country's  desires  and 
aspirations.  As  individuals,  we  hope  to  own 
homes,  we  hope  to  have  children  who  wlU 
carry  forward  otir  names  and  do  them  honor, 
we  want  to  give  our  sons  and  daughters  the 
fullest  opportimltles  for  education  and  de- 
velopment, and  we  want  constantly  to  Im- 
nrove  our  own  position  to  life. 

Multiplied  and  magnified  130.000,000  times 
this  is  also  our  Nation's  ambition.  As  a 
nation  we  want  to  have  peaceful  and  mu- 
tually profltoble  relations  with  othrar  na- 
tions, so  that  we  may  go  on  addtog  to  our 
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▼ast  wealth  of  roads  and  schools,  improving 
the  goods  we  make  and  the  goods  we  con- 
siune.  raising  our  standards  of  living  and 
Increasing  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  all  of  us 
who  live  In  this  country. 

This  we  are  all  resolved  and  determined 
to  do. 

Today  we  have  rolled  up  our  sleeves  and 
gone  to  work  to  insure  this  future.  Our  fac- 
tories are  humming,  making  oxir  Military 
Establishment  strong,  so  that  we  may  be 
Impregnable  against  any  attack  by  force. 
Scores  of  our  cargo  vessels  are  being  gathered 
to  form  a  bridge  of  ships  whereby  supplies 
will  be  carried  to  our  friends — the  enemies 
_of  force  across  the  Atlantic.  Our  young  men 
are  in  training  camps,  learning  the  discipline 
and  techniques  of  the  modern  army. 

We  are  keenly  conscious  now  that  In  addi- 
tion to  our  bountiful  privileges,  we  have 
duties  as  well.  For  a  long  time  the  people 
have  been  Insistent  In  their  desire  to  shoul- 
der responsibility  by  paying  higher  taxes  for 
defense.  Eighteen  months  ago  the  opinion 
polls  showed  that  6  out  of  every  10  of  us 
wanted  to  shoulder  this  responsibility.  A 
new,  stifler  Revenue  Act  was  passed,  but  still 
more  of  us  than  before  wanted  to  put  our 
dollars  to  work  to  expand  our  Army,  Navy, 
and  air  forces.  Our  leaders  in  Washington 
are  now  discussing  new  tax  schedules  to 
meet  this  want. 

Last  week  the  Treasury  Department  placed 
defense-savings  stamps  and  defense-savings 
bonds  on  sale  In  post  offices  and  banks  near 
you.  You  already  have  heard  about  the  na- 
ture and  purpose  of  these  stamps  and  bonds. 
They  offer  every  citizen  an  opportunity  to 
lend  his  money  voluntarily  to  the  Govern- 
ment, for  his  own  profit  and  to  help  achieve 
the  objectives  that  he  wants  to  see  achieved. 
0\ir  desires  for  the  future  and  our  Im- 
pulse to  protect  that  future  now  did  not  orig- 
inate with  us.  They  are  common  to  all  men. 
Our  dreams  for  security,  equality,  and  the 
right  to  stand  on  our  own  feet  were  borne 
to  this  Nation  on  great  streams  of  immigrant 
peoples.  They  brought  these  human  yearn- 
ings f^om  Sussex,  and  Clydeslde.  from  the 
farms  of  France,  from  Saxony  and  Bavaria, 
from  Sicily  and  Lombardy,  from  the  green 
bills  of  Ireland,  and  from  Gallcia  in  Poland. 
We  are  not  a  nation  because  we  speak  one 
language;  we  speak  many  tongues.  We  are 
not  a  nation  t>ecause  we  worship  in  the  same 
way;  we  belong  to  more  than  200  religious  de- 
nominations. We  are  a  nation  because  we  are 
men  and  women  of  one  Idea:  The  idea  of  the 
greatest  freedom  to  each  individual,  so  long 
M  that  freedom  does  not  harm  our  society. 

Refugees  from  totalitarian  countries  are 
amazed  at  what  our  equalitarian  society  has 
achieved.  Some  of  them  have  spent  hours 
Just  photographing  the  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  automobiles  which  stand  at  the  curbs 
of  every  American  city.  To  txs,  this  is  com- 
monplace; to  them,  it  is  a  miracle.  They  are 
am&zed  at  our  gigantic  riches.  They  are 
amazed  at  our  spirit  of  easy  comradeship — 
between  the  diner  at  a  restaurant  and  the 
waiter,  between  the  taxi  driver  and  his  fare. 
All  men  have  had  the  same  dreams  as  these, 
but  In  our  country  they  look  more  real,  and 
we  shall  go  on  making  them  more  and  more 
true. 

Around  us  today,  the  world  is  a  strange  and 
almost  unrecognizable  place.  An  invader  is 
In  imeasy  possession  of  one-third  of  China — 
an  area  as  big  as  our  whole  Nation  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  Another  invader  is  astride  almost 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  A  crooked 
cross,  emblem  of  that  invader,  waves  in  Nor- 
way at  the  continent's  northern  tip,  and  in 
Greece,  nearly  2.000  miles  southward. 

The  war  machine  of  this  invader  is  being 
fueled  by  the  enforced  labor  and  the  con- 
fiscated money  and  resources  of  Czechs,  Poles, 
Dutchmen.  Belgians,  Frenchmen,  and  other 
subject  peoples.  After  the  war.  the  carriers  of 
the  crooked  cross  Intend  that  their  Indiistrlal 
machinery  will  be  operated  the  same  way.  In 
their  world  of  tomorrow,  they  Intend  to  be  a 


master  race,  controlling  the  life  of  whole  con- 
tinents. In  their  world  of  the  future,  they  In- 
tend to  control  by  force  the  biggest  monopoly 
of  labor,  of  business,  and  of  ideas  in  history. 
We  can  see  now  some  of  the  fatal  mistakes 
that  were  made  in  Europe.  One  by  one  the 
countries  of  Europe  were  divided,  one  from 
the  other.  Too  late,  and  too  few,  they  began 
to  feel  concern,  one  for  the  other.  One  by 
one  they  were  swallowed. 

As  with  countries,  so  It  was  with  individ- 
uals. In  Prance,  there  was  thought  for 
present  costs  rather  than  future  gains.  In 
the  last  year  but  one  before  the  outbreak  of 
war  Prance,  on  the  edge  of  Europe's  cauldron, 
spent  less  for  armaments  than  did  the  United 
States,  3.000  miles  away.  In  the  allied  na- 
tions there  were  men  who  thought  that  this 
was  Just  another  war  in  which  they  could 
muddle  through  to  victory.  Today.  Paris  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  Britain's 
cities  and  villages  have  felt  the  hot  blast  of 
destructive  bombs. 

Sober  and  serious  as  they  are,  Americans 
cannot  say  that  their  defenses  and  their 
weapons  of  war  are  now  what  they  want  them 
to  be. 

We  can  say  that  we  and  our  chosen  leaders 
have  not  repeated  and  are  not  repeating  the 
errors  of  the  countries  across  the  Atlantic. 
We  are  cleaving  fast  to  our  friends,  and  we 
will  not  be  divided  from  them.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  help  Britain,  not  only  because 
Britain  stands  for  our  way  of  life,  but  also 
because  by  so  doing  we  can  defend  our  own 
Interests  and  give  ourselves  time  to  stock  oior 
own  arsenal.  We  already  have  made  up  our 
minds  to  spend,  and  we  are  spending  unstlnt- 
Ingly  for  defense. 

In  the  9  months  between  the  first  of  last 
July  and  the  beginning  of  last  April  our 
Government  spent  $4,500,000,000  for  defense. 
Under  the  Lease  Lend  Act  and  other  authori- 
zations of  our  Congress  we  have  so  far 
planned  the  outlay  on  future  defenses  of 
nearly  10  times  that  sum — 139,600.000.000. 

Our  construction  of  plants  and  factories 
Is  nearlng  the  first  stage  of  completion.  But 
this  Is  only  low  gear.  We  Intend  to  move  and 
are  moving  into  second  gear  and  towaid  high 
gear,  putting  these  factories  to  work  in  the 
production  of  finished  materials  in  ever- 
increasing  quantities.  Before  the  end  of  this 
year  we  will  find  our  Government  spending 
more  for  defense  than  for  all  other  purposes 
combined. 

At  this  point  our  future  Is  clearly  visible. 
As  far  as  our  pocketbooks  are  concerned,  to- 
morrow is  marching  from  the  horizon  quickly 
toward  us.  Part  of  those  billions  for  de- 
fense— used  mostly  to  buy  American  mate- 
rials and  to  pay  American  labor — have  begun 
to  fiow  back  into  our  pockets,  in  the  form  of 
Increased  wages,  more  overtime  pay.  and 
larger  dividends  on  stocks. 

America  is  feeling  boomy.  Wages  have 
risen  faster  than  the  price  of  the  things  we 
spend  our  wages  for;  our  Income  has  risen 
faster  than  our  outgo. 

This  was  also  true  for  a  time  during  the 
last  war,  and  a  spending  spree  resulted.  Per- 
haps some  of  you  remember  that  it  was  not 
uncommon  then  to  see  day  laborers  working 
in  silk  shirts.  Perhaps  some  of  you  remem- 
ber, too,  the  economic  dislocation  which  fol- 
lowed. As  America  moved  rapidly  into  the 
production  of  war  materials,  the  production 
of  other  things — clothes,  furniture,  and  so 
on — dropped.  Even  for  a  time  after  the  war 
many  of  the  everyday  things  that  we  wanted 
to  buy  were  scarce  and  high  in  cost;  those  of 
use  who  had  spent  on  silk  shirts  had  to  pay 
dear  for  cotton  shirts. 

That  Is  one  thing  we  want  to  avoid  now. 
We  want  to  live  soberly  today  so  that  we  will 
not  regret  tomorrow. 

On  the  one  hand,  our  decision  to  build  our 
defenses  with  all  our  might  means  Inevitably 
that  our  production  of  everyday  goods  will 
decline.  If  John  Smith  and  Martha  Jones 
move  from  their  present  Jobs  into  war  ln> 


dustrles,  then  their  labor  no  longer  can  be 
used  for  the  production  of  everyday  goods. 
If  aluminum  is  needed  for  planes,  then  its  use 
for  making  pots  and  pans  must  be  limited. 
In  the  absence  of  other  factors,  this  transi- 
tion would  result  in  a  blowing  up  of  prices 
to  far  above  normal  proportions. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  people 
have  voluntarily  decided  to  put  an  Increased 
portion  of  their  income  into  national  de- 
fense. We  have  chosen,  as  a  Nation,  to  in- 
crease our  purchases  of  war  goods,  and  to 
limit  the  amount  of  our  incomes  which  can 
be  spent  on  other  things.  The  number  of 
potential  buyers  of  goods  will  be  limited  along 
with  the  amount  of  goods  themselves,  and  a 
balance  will  be  maintained.  This  is  the  first, 
firm  line  of  defense  against  inflation. 

In  this  line  of  defense  taxes  are  our  Regu- 
lar Army,  and  defense  savings  stamps  and 
defense  savings  bonds  are  our  volunteers. 
Through  their  Representatives  In  Congress, 
the  people  vote  the  taxes.  As  individual  citi- 
zens, they  will  make  up  their  minds  to  con- 
tribute still  more  to  defense  funds  and  to 
their  own  personal  futures,  too.  For  the  sav- 
ings bonds  will  pay  for  national  defense 
today,  and  when  their  value,  plus  Interest, 
is  returned  to  you  they  will  pay  for  those 
things  that  you  want  to  do  and  we  all  want 
to  do  in  our  world  of  tomorrow. 

Our  pocketbooks  are  all  sizes,  and  the  de- 
fense bonds  now  being  offered  by  the  Treas- 
ury are  all  sizes,  too.  There  are  thousands 
among  you  listening  tonight  who  have  al- 
ready bought  your  first  defense  savings  bonds 
or  your  first  defense  saving  stamps.  Some  of 
you  know  perhaps  better  than  I  can  tell  you 
what  the  securities  are. 

Our  bonds  are  divided  into  three  families: 
E.  P,  and  G.  The  F  and  G  series  are  meant 
primarily  for  persons  and  corporations  who 
make  a  practice  of  investing  their  earnings. 
They  carry  interest  of  about  2>4  percent. 
Although  they  may  be  redeemed  beforehand, 
the  date  when  they  come  due  is  12  years  from 
the  time  of  purchase. 

The  E  bond  Is  for  the  Individual  with  a 
moderate  or  small  income  who  still  wants  to 
do  his  part,  as  a  volunteer.  E  bonds  vary  in 
size  from  on<;  which  can  be  bought  for  918.75 
to  another  priced  a»  $750.  They  carry  a 
higher  Interest  rate  than  the  F  and  G  bonds — 
2.9  percent — and  they  come  due  2  years 
earlier;  that  is.  In  10  years  from  the  time  of 
purchase. 

In  10  years  the  Treasury  will  buy  these 
bonds  back  for  a  third  more  than  you  paid 
for  them.  The  $18.75  bond  will  be  worth 
$25  and  the  $750  bond  will  be  worth  a  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  F  and  G  bonds  are  meant  for  habitual 
Investors,  the  E  bond  is  the  people's  bond. 
You  may  buy  E  bonds  for  yourself,  if  you  are 
married,  you  may  buy  them  in  the  name  and 
on  behalf  of  husband,  or  wife,  or  for  both  of 
you  at  once,  you  may  buy  for  son  or  daughter. 
Right  now,  defense  savings  bonds  will  buy 
guns,  planes,  and  tanks.  Tomorrow,  they 
may  buy  a  new  set  of  screens  for  the  house, 
or  a  college  education. 

If  you  are  among  those  who  cannot  afford 
to  buy  a  savings  bond  out  of  a  single  pay 
check,  then  savings  stamps  are  within  your 
reach.  These  are  sold  in  the  same  places  as 
bonds — that  is,  in  banks  and  at  post  offices— 
and  they  come  in  denominations  of  from 
10  cents  to  $5.  They  do  not  earn  interest, 
but  each  stamp  buyer  receives  an  album  in 
which  he  can  save  his  stamps,  and  when  he 
has  accumulated  enough  of  them,  he  can 
exchange  them  for  an  Interest-bearing  bond. 
During  the  past  few  days,  some  of  you  un- 
doubtedly  have  bought  Government  bonds 
for  the  first  time  in  your  lives,  others  may  be 
thinking  that  you  never  in  your  lives  heard 
so  much  talk  about  them. 

For  this,  there  is  an  excellent  reason.  In 
the  past,  the  Treasury  has  sold  most  of  Its 
bonds  to  banks  and  Investors — and  with 
lower  offerings   of  Interest   than   are   made 
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available  to  you  now.  Such  Issues,  of  cotirse. 
will  be  conUntied.  but  today  the  TreasxuTf 
does  not  merely  wish  to  raise  money— which 
It  could  do  readUy  enough  through  banks— 
but  it  wishes  to  let  every  American  who  is 
able  and  wUling  to  do  so,  buy  a  share  in  his 
country  and  a  stock  in  his  own  future.  Thus, 
he  becomes  a  partner  in  the  Nation  and 
shares  in  this  country  always  have  been  and 
always  will  be  the  most  rock-solid  Investment 
In  the  world. 

The  doUar  value  of  defense  savings  bonds 
is  as  indestructible  as  the  hardness  of  dia- 
monds. Only  the  Government  can  sell  them, 
and  only  the  Government  can  buy  them  back. 
They  cannot  be  traded  in  on  the  exchanges, 
and  they  cannot  be  swapped;  they  cannot  be 
beaten  down  in  value,  nor  pushed  up  in 
price  except  through  the  normal  accumula- 
tion of  interest. 

Subject  to  the  single  restriction  that  you 
cannot  return  bonds  sooner  than  60  days  after 
the  first  day  of  the  month  you  bought  them, 
the  Treasury  always  will  pay  you  at  least  what 
you  paid  for  the  bonds.  And  the  longer  you 
keep  the  bonds  the  more  their  value  will  rise. 
The  Treasury  frankly  wishes  you  to  buy 
savings  bonds,  but  neither  it  nor  any  other 
Government  department  is  going  to  stage  a 
campaign  to  make  you  do  so.  The  bonds 
will  not  serve  their  purpose  if  you  buy  one 
bond  or  a  dozen  and  then  stop.  They  are 
put  forward  as  a  means  for  every  citizen  to 
carry  out  a  consistent  and  continuous  sav- 
ings program,  to  be  followed  week  by  week 
or  month  by  month. 

That  is  why  we  are  not  making  a  cam- 
paign We  are  hanging  out  our  shingle,  to 
let  you  know  that  we  are  In  the  business  of 
seUmg  bonds.  We  are  doing  business  and 
wiU  continue  to  do  btislness  at  convenient 
place»— at  your  bank,  at  your  post  office. 

Up  to  now,  I  have  talked  mostly  about  how 
volunteer  bonds  and  stamps  wUl  affect  the 
country  and  its  economy.  YOur  decision 
about  your  own  savings  program  naturally 
wUl  depend  on  how  the  purchase  of  bonds 
and  stamps  wlU  affect  you. 

Nobody  in  this  country  can  tell  you  or  is 
going  to  teU  you  that  you  must  do  this  or 
that  with  your  money.  You  earned  It,  and 
you  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  with  it  what 
you  please.  Some  of  you.  particularly,  should 
not  participate  In  the  bend  and  stamp  pro- 
gram for  the  time  being,  because  of  pressing, 
prior  claims  on  your  income. 

Those  of  us  who  are  employed  now  for 
the  first  time  in  a  long  time,  thoee  of  us 
who  are  in  a  posiUon  for  the  first  time 
to  maintain  an  adequate  standard  of  liv- 
ing those  of  tis  who  are  assuming  new 
fanilly  responsibilities— all  of  us  who  fall 
into  these  categories  should  first  provide  for 

OVU-  vital   wants.  ^   ~.  unnnft 

For  the  great  bulk  of  us— perhaps  60.000,- 
000  or  more— who  can  immediately  begin 
to  invest  m  savings  stamps  and  bonds,  com- 
mon sense  should  dictate  what  proportion 
of  our  income  we  will  spend  and  what  pro- 
portion we  wUl  set  aside. 

We  should  aU  remember  the  men  who 
bought  silk  shirts  in  the  last  war,  and 
then  afterward  had  to  scrimp  to  buy  cot- 
ton  ones.  Among  the  definite  things^ 
the  future  which  we  must  take  for  granted 
is  a  period  of  p<ist-war  readjustment— when 
John  Smith  and  Martha  Jones,  perhaps 
after  a  time  of  looking  for  Jobs,  move  back 
into  normal  employment  from  war  Indus- 
try, and  when  our  aluminum  goes  back  into 
TX}ts  and  pans.  , 

Then  we  will  move  most  smoothly  for- 
ward with  what  we  hope  to  do  and  wwit 
to  do  tomorrow  If  we  have  reserves  for 
this  settling-down  period.  Reserves  then 
wlU  help  us  to  carry  ahead  our  normal 
lives— establishing  our  comfort  and  security 
and  getting  on  with  otir  future  In  a  peace- 
time world.  .  v.^„j- 
But  for  the  present  our  stamps  and  bond* 
must  serve  a  warthne  purpose.     Americana, 


least  of  all  peoples,  need  to  be  taid  that 
doUars  are  weapons  This  was  a  rich  con- 
tinent when  Columbus  discovered  it  four 
and  a  half  centuries  ago.  We  have  made 
it  richer  stlU.  Our  skill,  hard  work,  and 
teamwork  have  mined  riches  out  of  the 
ground  and  grown  them  out  of  the  earth. 
Once  earned,  our  dollars  have  fought  the 
good  fight  against  poverty,  ignorance  and 
disease,  and  have  conquered  time  and  dis- 
tance. Our  wide  country  is  close-knit,  bound 
around  by  an  endless  network  of  roads  and 
communications.  Our  life  in  this  Nation  of 
ours  enlivened  by  a  thousand  opportunities 
for  pleasure  and  self-betterment,  is  Incom- 
parably richer  and  more  varied  than  the  life 
on  any  other  continent  or  in  any  other  coun- 
try on  the  globe. 

Our  machine  civilization  leads  all  others, 
and  to  those  who  say  that  this  has  made  us 
soft  I  answer  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have 
been  getting  totigher  and  totigher  since  the 
time  of  Capt.  John  Smith.  From  the  Old 
World  we  have  come  together  and  prospered. 
We  are  stricken  less  by  disease,  we  live  longer, 
and  we  are  taller,  heavier,  and  stronger  than 
any  of  the  single  races  which  made  us. 

You  and  I  and  our  children  are  better  edu- 
cated than  the  large  mass  of  our  European 
contemporaries.  We  regard  each  other,  per- 
son and  person  and  group  and  group,  with 
greater  respect,  for  within  our  free  institu- 
tions, a  mountaineer  may  become  a  Cabinet 
member,  and  an  immigrant  boy  a  captain 
of  indtistry. 

These  things  we  have  earned,  and  these 
things  we  mean  to  keep. 

In  this  resolve  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  begiimlng  to  mobilize  their  great 
wealth.  Five  years  ago  we  were  amazed  when 
a  certain  totalitarian  regime  appropriated 
$4,000,000,000  for  armaments — forgetting  that 
a  few  months  previously  we  in  this  country 
had  spent  that  much  on  Christmas  presents 
alone.  Now  our  tremendous,  careless,  in- 
calculable riches  are  being  poured  into  a  pur- 
poseful program  of  democracy's  defense. 

Yoiu-  Government  asks  you  to  take  your 
part  in  this  program.  Invest  in  a  savings 
bond,  and  then  another  and  another.  By  so 
doing  you  will  help  yourselves  and  you  will 
help  to  defend  your  '--ountry. 
Thank  you  kindly,  and  good  night. 
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He  saw  a  man,  who  looked  elderly,  running 
for  shelter.  From  the  mans  appearance,  he 
got  the  idea  the  man  couldn't  afford  a  taxi- 
cab,  even  if  one  had  been  handy. 

Mr  Martin  stopped  his  car  and  offered  the 
man  shelter  from  the  rain  and  a  ride  Into 
town.  The  stranger  said  he  wanted  to  be 
dropped  at  a  downtown  hotel.  ^  _.  .^ 

As  he  got  out  of  the  car.  he  asked  Ur. 
Martin  for  his  address  The  driver  told  h^ 
he  lived  at  1230  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW 

Shaking  hands,  the  stranger  said: 

•You  are  a  practical  Christian." 

The  stranger  said  today  that  he  was  going 
to  send  Mr  Martin  a  glft-an  •"^ograp^ 
copy  of  a  book.  And  on  the  flyleaf  he  wiU 
write  a  few  words  to  -The  man  who  saved 
me  from  a  drenching."  »»,„^i„'. 

The  man  Mr.  Martin  picked  up  at  I^«>lo  • 
shrine  was  the  poet-author  of  a  monumental 
work  on  Uncoln— Carl  Sandburg. 


Abrabam  Lincoln,  Carl   Sandburg,  and 
Richard  Martin 


ARTICLE  PROM  THE   WASHINGTON  EVE- 
NING STAR 


Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
carried  a  page-1  story  of  real  human  In- 
terest. To  me  it  has  more  than  mere 
local  appeal  and  I  present  it  to  the  House : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Evenhig  Star  of  B«ay 

10.  1941] 
CToaT  or  A  MAW  m  the  rain  at  th«  uwcolk 

IfXMOBIAL 

Richard  Martin  was  driving  around  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  the  other  night  when  It 
started  to  rain. 


Cracker-Barrel  Opinion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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EDITORIAL   PROM    THE    HUNTERDON 
COUNTY  (N.  J.)   DEMOCRAT 


Mr.  THOMAS  of   New   Jersey.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing  editorial   from   the   Hunterdon 
County  Democrat,  of  April  24.  1941: 
rProm  the  Hunterdon  County  Democrat  ol 
AprU  34.  19411 
"CEAcxEk  BABaet"  opnnoM 
President  Roosevelt  last  Friday  referred  to 
the  "cracker  barrel"  as  an  American  InsUtu- 
Uon  and  Indicated  that  the  Government  U 
looking  to  it  for  orders. 

The  cracker  barrel,  as  such,  went  out  after 
cracker  makers  started  using  sealed  boxes  for 
their  product,  but  the  "cracker  barrel"  as  an 
institution  has  by  no  means  disappeared 
Every  country  store  has  its  debate  club,  and 
along  with  the  country  stores  are  service  sta- 
tions and  other  more  modern  institutions 
where  men  meet  and  discuss  affairs  of  the 
day.  Just  as  they  have  done  for  generations. 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  wants  to  know  what  the 
"cracker  barrel"  philosophers  are  thinking,  we 
can  tell  him  that  most  of  them  are  concerned 
about  the  war.  of  course.  They  are  skeptical 
as  to  whether  we  can  keep  out  of  it.  and  even 
more  skeptical  as  to  whether  our  people  are 
being  prepared  and  conditioned  to  stand  up 
against  the  strain  another  war  wlU  impose. 

The  New  Deal's  whole  objective  has  been  to 
soften  the  people,  to  make  them  critical  If 
they  staffer  any  adversity,  to  make  them 
crabbed  if  asked  to  make  any  sacrifice,  to  look 
to  the  Government  for  a  way  out  of  every  pre- 
dicament they  find  themselves  in.  and  to  de- 
pend upon  self-appointed  "class"  leaders  to 
get  for  them  what  they  term  their  rights. 

As  the  President  said  In  this  press  Inter- 
view, many  of  the  people  are  not  aware  of  the 
serious  predicament  they  face.  What  those 
who  think  and  know  what  war  means  have 
been  waiting  to  hear  Is  that  they  cannot 
have  their  cake  and  eat  It  too:  they  cannot 
have  leaf-raklng  projects  and  an  effective 
preparation  for  defense;  they  cannot  have 
skyrocketing    wages   and    not    have    blgh«r 
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prloes:  they  cannot  have  boom  wages  In  In- 
dustry and  starvation  Income  for  those  en- 
gaged In  farming  and  they  cannot  have  effi- 
cient defense  production  under  direction  of 
social  reformers  who  know  nothing  about 
production  or  management. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  the  cracker- 
barrel  groups  are  discussing  and  IX  the  truth 
were  known,  the  "cracker  barrel"  boys  are 
far  out  ahead  of  the  New  Deal  directorate  In 
advocacy  of  a  program  that  will  save  America 
In  these  critical  times.  Their  answer  is  hard 
work,  an  end  to  professional  breeders  of 
class  hatred  In  high  places,  elimination  of 
WMte  and  extravagant  spending  In  every  de- 
partment of  Government,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  plain  speaking  for  slick  political 
salesmanship. 

The  American  people  can  sacrifice.  They 
wlU  sacrifice.  All  they  are  waiting  for  Is  the 
call  to  do  so  and  for  those  in  high  places  to 
set  the  example,  in  order  that  they  may  have 
confidence  that  success  will  be  the  reward 
for  the  supreme  effort  every  man  and  woman 
may  be  called  upon  to  make. 


National  Defense  Threatened  by 
Communists 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DOIIDERO 

or  IdCHICAN 

XN-THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 


Tuesday.  May  13,  1941 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  disturbed  to  read  in  the  Monday 
morning  papers  that  an  official  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  of  the 
C.  I.  O..  one  Walter  Reuther.  has  issued 
an  edict  to  the  American  people — to  the 
Nation — to  the  President  of  the  United 
States — as  well  as  to  the  officials  of  the 
General  Motors  Corporation,  that  he 
would  give  them  until  next  Thursday 
morning  at  7  o'clock  to  agree  to  the 
imion  demands  or  else  a  strike  would  be 
called  in  the  61  plants  of  General  Motors 
where  that  union  has  bargaining  rights. 
Important  national  defense  work  is  In- 
volved In  this  threat. 

The  President  has  called  for  speed  and 
more  speed  in  the  building  of  the  Nation's 
defenses.  We  have  been  told  not  only 
by  the  President,  but  by  many  other 
speakers,  in  the  last  2  or  3  weeks,  that 
'the  situation  is  critical:  that  time  is  of 
the  essence  in  the  building  of  our  na- 
tional defense.  In  the  face  of  this,  and 
after  a  deadlock  extending  over  10  days, 
following  8  weeks  of  negotiations  in  De- 
troit the  Nation  is  now  threatened  by  a 
manifesto  issued  by  a  man  whose  record. 
as  set  forth  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
OBD.  at  least  Justifies  the  suspicion,  if  it 
does  not  clearly  show,  that  he  is  a  com- 
mimistic  labor  agitator. 

We  find  this  man  Reuther.  as  a  union 
leader,  issuing  a  manifesto  that  the  work 
of  national  defense  will  be  .stopped  unless 
their  arbitrary  demands  are  met.  They 
are  seizing  this  hour  of  the  Nation's  peril 
to  make  unreasonable  demands.  The 
fathers  and  mothers  of  boys  being  drafted 
and  taken  out  of  their  homes,  and  away 
from  their  business  and  forced  into  the 


Armv  at  $21  a  month,  have  been  deeply 
worried  over  strikes.  Many  of  these  are 
purely  jurisdictional  in  nature,  and  have 
notamg  whatsoever  to  do  with  wages, 
hours,  or  working  conditions.  Yet  they 
just  as  effectively  delay  the  building  of 
our  national  defense  as  do  ihe  strikes  ior 
increased  wages  or  closed  .shop. 

I  know  something  about  cnese  condi- 
tions. There  are  over  413  000  people  in 
the  Seventeenth  Congressional  District 
of  Michigan,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  It  is  the  largest  district  in 
the  State.  Located  within  the  Seven- 
teenth District  are  several  General  Motors 
plants.  Located  in  the  industrial  centers 
adjacent  to  it.  are  other  plants  in  which 
many  thousands  of  my  constituents  work. 
A  strike  in  General  Motors  not  only 
means  that  work  on  vast  defense  con- 
tracts will  stop,  but  also  that  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  wage  earners  will  have 
their  wages  stopped;  they  will  face  priva- 
tion and  suffering  if  this  strike  takes 
place. 

Behind  this  whole  situation  lurks  ter- 
rible danger,  bearing  a  similarity  to  con- 
ditions in  France  that  must  frighten  any 
fair-minded  man  who  studies  both  situa- 
tions. The  President  himself  in  his  Jack- 
son Day  speech  declared: 

We  have  seen  how  the  workers  of  Prance 
were  betrayed  by  their  so-called  champions, 
the  Communists.  For  no  matter  what  Com- 
munist lips  have  to  say,  their  actions  have 
proved  that  in  their  hearts  they  care  nothing 
for  the  real  rights  of  labor. 

On  April  3  I  presented  to  this  House 
the  details  of  what  actually  happened 
in  Prance.  The  world  depression  re- 
sulted in  a  swing  to  the  left  over  there. 
Socialist  Leon  Blum  became  Prime  Min- 
ister in  1936.  The  first  move  was  politi- 
cal and  the  second  move  industrial. 
They  worked  these  two  together. 

I  shall  not  repeat  the  details  of  the 
betrayal  of  Prance  by  her  labor  leaders, 
by  her  governmental  officials,  and  by 
some  of  her  military  officials  as  well. 
What  I  desire  to  emphasize  today  is  that 
the  workers,  the  wage  earners,  of  Prance 
are  enslaved  at  this  hour,  and  they  were 
betrayed  into  that  slavery  by  their  own 
communistic  leaders. 

My  fears  for  our  country,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  my  own  constituents  are  not 
lessened  by  the  presence  on  the  Media- 
tion Board  of  John  Brophy,  who  has  been 
branded  a  Communist  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  John  L.  Lewis  himself. 

I  stated  on  April  2,  on  this  floor,  that 
patriotism  and  loyalty  to  our  country  do 
not  exist  in  the  ranks  of  the  Communists, 
the  radicals,  and  the  saboteurs.  I  said 
then,  and  I  repeat  it,  honest  American 
workers  go  without  work,  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  deprived  of  the  necessities  of  life 
because  the  enemies  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  American  workingman.  are 
having  their  way.  The  President  and  his 
administration,  by  appointing  to  key  po- 
sitions in  this  Government  individuals  of 
questionable  records,  have  done  more  to 
bring  about  the  conditions  now  existing 
in  our  Nation  than  any  other  power. 

We  are  now  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of 
that  policy  in  this  edict,  this  manifesto, 
insolently  and  defiantly  hurled  at  the 
American  people  that  vital  defense 
work  will  stop  at  7  o'clock  on  next  Thurs- 
day morning.    That  edict  comes  from  a 


man  who  is  branded  by  a  committee  of 
this  House  as  a  subversive  Communist, 
whose  history  as  such  was  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  by  one  of  the  out- 
standing Democrats  of  this  House,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
Judge  Cox,  on  January  16.  1941. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  this 
Nation  for  us  to  know  what  dreadful,  if 
not  vital,  effects  strikes  may  have  upon 
our  national-defense  efforts.  We  must 
^now  whether  these  strikes  arise  from  the 
legitimate  desires  of  the  workers,  or 
whether  they  are  inspired  by  those  who 
want  to  overthrow  our  Government,  and 
to  enslave  the  workers  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  American  people. 

I  shudder  to  learn  that  John  Brophy 
was  named  by  the  President  to  the  Medi- 
ation Board,  now  sitting  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  great  American  indus- 
try engaged  in  defense  work  shall  become 
silent:  shall  stop  its  wheels:  shall  cease 
work.  This  man  Brophy  may  not  mean 
much  to  you,  my  colleagues,  until  I  re- 
call to  you  that  this  is  the  same  John 
Brophy  whom  John  L.  Lewis  publicly 
branded,  along  with  others,  as — and  I 
quote  his  language —  ' 

Fakirs,  repudiated  leaders,  traitors  to  the 
union,  opportunists,  and  purveyors  of  every 
falsehood,  slander,  and  deception. 

Mr.  Lewis  further  described  Brophy, 
among  others,  as  an  agent  of  the  Com- 
munists and  intimated  that  some  of  them 
were  paid  direct  from  Moscow. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  Journal  on 
another  occasion  stated  that  the  leader- 
ship of  Brophy  and  others  was — 

Doing  Its  dirtiest  to  capture  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  to  transform  this  splendid 
union  Into  a  Communist  organization. 

It  is  not  enough,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say 
that  Mr.  Brophy  may  have  changed  his 
mind,  or  that  times  have  altered  condi- 
tions. If  among  the  more  than  130,- 
000,000  people  of  this  country  there  can- 
not be  found  to  sit  on  mediation  boards 
men  whose  records  are  free  of  these 
taints,  then,  indeed,  is  America  bankrupt 
of  patriotic  citizens. 

An  editorial  in  the  Detroit  Times  of 
May  10  truthfully  said  that  strikes  in  our 
defense  production  plants  constituted  the 
bottleneck  out  of  which — 

we  may  try  to  pull  our  head  when  It  is  too 
late — as  was  the  case  In  France,  which  lost 
her  the  war  with  Germany,  mainly  because 
she  would  not  inaugurate  compulsory  arbi- 
tration m  her  defense  Industries. 

That  paragraph  from  that  editorial 
ought  to  be  pasted  above  the  desk  of 
every  Member  of  Congress.  It  ought  to 
be  read  every  night  in  every  home  in  this 
broad,  free  land  of  ours.  There  is  no 
guaranty  that  it  may  not  become  a 
prophecy  unless  we  face  this  problem 
honestly,  frankly,  courageously,  and 
wisely. 

This  editorial  says  further: 

We  either  have  not  the  power — or  will  not 
use  the  power — to  order  peace  In  our  defense 
Industries,  to  order  compulsory  arbitration  of 
all  differences  by  the  employer  and  employee 
In  those  matters  that  aim  straight  at  our 
vitals — strikes  which  are  so  evidently  fo- 
mented by  Communists. 

We  are  actually  now  in  the  process  of 
demanding  from  the  youth  of  our  land 
the  supreme  sacrifice,  if  necessary,  yet  we 
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continue  to  temporize  with  a  situation 
which  constitutes  a  greater  danger  to  the 
defense  and  security  of  this  NaUon  than 
if  whole  divisions  of  those  brave  young 
boys  were  stricken  by  plague  and  ren- 
dered helpless.  *  ,,  „      *Kn 
The  American  people  must  know,  the 
American  people  do  know,  that  industrial 
contribution  is  just  as  important,  just  as 
vital,  if  not  more  so.  than  the  disposition 
and  use  of  the  armed  troops  themselves. 
We  are  temporizing  with  this  situation  in 
which  we  find  men  branded  as  Commu- 
nists, as  enemies  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, as  enemies  of  our  American  way  of 
life    sitting  on  mediation  boards.    We 
find  them  on  the  other  side,  as  union 
officials.  Issuing  orders  and  manifestoes 
to  the  American  people,  setting  deadlines 
on  which  defense  work  shall  stop,    we 
cannot  tolerate  this  sort  of  thing.    The 
American  people  will  not  tolerate  it  when 
they  know  the  facts.   They  are  looking  to 
us  of  this  Congress  as  their  representa- 
tives through  whom  they  can  be  articu- 
late to  remedy  this  dangerous  condition. 
We  have  waited  too  long.   We  have  been 
too  tolerant  with  this  condition.     We 
have  been  negligent  in  our  tolerance  of 
a  danger  that  may  weU  take  us  down  the 
road  to  ruin  and  land  us  where  weeping 

Prance  is  today.  j..  _.  , 

What    this    Detroit    Times    editorial 
means,  what  we  all  mean  when  we  speak 
of  compulsory  mediation  or  compulsory 
arbitration,  is  that  the  mediators  or  the 
arbitrators  will  in  all  cases  be  persons 
who  have  no  personal  Interest  in  the  de- 
cisions rendered  by  them.    Let  us  hope 
that  if  after  7  o'clock  next  Thursday 
morning  there  is  a  strike  called  in  the 
important  automotive  industry,  and  an 
arbitration  board  is  set  up,   that   the 
members  chosen  to  serve  on  such  a  board 
will  be  persons  of  such  manifest  open- 
ness and  fairness  of  mind  as  to  place  be- 
yond any  doubt  their  disinterest  except 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  the  jus- 
tice of  their  decisions. 

It  is  high  Ume  for  it  to  be  said  that  no 
single  group  of  citizens  in  this  Nation 
has  any  monopoly  on  patriotism  or  loy- 
alty to  this  country.    We  know  it  to  be 
true— that     businessmen— owners     and 
managers  of   Industry-have   obviously 
more  at  stake  In  the  welfare  and  the  se- 
curity of  this  Nation  than  professional 
labor  organizers  and  agiUtors.     These 
businessmen  would,  from  a  sense  of  en- 
lightened self-interest,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  patriotism,  seek  to  settle  on  the 
broadest  possible  terms  any  of  these  in- 
dustrial disputes  which,  we  all  know  ar« 
so  gravely  interfering  with  our  national- 
defense  efforts. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  cease  to 
remain  sUent  while  professional  agitators 
seek  to  impugn  every  moUve  and  every 
action  of  respectable  business  men  and 
women.  We  have  had  all  too  much  of 
that  sort  of  thing. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  I  have  every 
confidence  In  the  Patriotism  and  the 
ability  and  in  the  motives  and  the  inten- 
Uons  of  the  men  who  lead  and  direct  our 
great  industries  to  do  ».  Prftcal  effi- 
cient and  patriotic  job  m  buildmg  the 
national  defense. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  moderation 
when  we  consider  some  of  the  demands 
Sei^g  made  by  these  labor  agitators.  Let 


us  remember  that  the  boys  who  are  being 
taken  from  their  homes,  from  their  col- 
leges, from  their  businesses,  win  receive 
less  than  $1  a  day  and  food,  clothes, 
and  shelter.  Workers  in  dvU  life,  union 
workers,  make  6,  8,  and  10  times  that 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
holding  the  rank  and  file  of  American 
laborers  responsible  for  these  agitators. 
I  firmly  believe  it  is  as  important  for  us 
to  free  the  rank  and  file  of  the  union 
membership  from  the  domination  of  labor 
racketeers  and  agitators  as  it  is  to  protect 
the  national  defense  against  them. 

If  the  urgency  is  half  what  we  are  told 
that  it  is,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  one 
single  day  of  national-defense  production. 
If  these  strikes  continue,  Congress  will  be 
compelled  in  defense  of  our  institutions 
and  the  American  way  of  life  to  consider 
and  pass  legislation  compelUng  labor  dis- 
putes and  controversies  in  industry,  and 
between  labor  unions  themselves,  to  sub- 
mit their  disputes  to  arbitration. 

The  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  this 
House  has  already  become  conscious  of 
the  necessity  for  such  action,  and  have 
recorded  their  recommendations  to  this 
House  in  what  is  known  as  the  Vinson 

bill-  ,         V.  ^v. 

We  must  decide.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 

the  great  mass  of  patriotic  American 
citizens,  including  the  workers,  shall  pre- 
vail In  their  desire  to  preserve,  in  a  war- 
darkened  world,  Uberty.  freedom  and  se- 
curity or  whether  we  shall  permit  the 
advocates  of  alien  doctrines  to  destroy 
them. 


If  It  Were  Not  for  Me,  tbe  Treasures  of 
the  Earth  Would  Remain  Securely 
Locked — Fanners 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBS 


Tuesday,  May  13,  1941 


ADDRESS  OP  J.  BOY  JONES,  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
C»BmEBCE,  AND  INDUSTRY,  AND  PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COM- 
MISSIONERS 


Mr,  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  inserting  the  opening  remarks 
of  J  Roy  Jones,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture for  South  CaroUna  and  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Commis- 
sioners, at  a  called  meeting  of  the  com- 
missioners in  Washington,  D.  C.  May  5, 

6  and  7,  1941. 
'Believing  that  the  agricultural  com- 
missioners of  the  united  States  are  deeply 
interested  In,  or  should  be  deeply  Inter- 
ested in,  agriculture  and  the  producers 
of  farm  products,  I  Invited  the  commis- 
Soners  tS  appear  before  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  House  during  the  gen- 
eral hearings  on  farm  legislation,  for  the 


purpose  of  giving  their  views  and  sug- 

^^"a^reclate  their  coming  before  our 
committee,  and  I  am  sure  that  their jlews 
and  suggestions  win  be  helpfm  to  the 
committee  in  working  out  a  major  farm 

bUl. 
The  address  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  «««^»«"°°'  5^i%!f  J^ 
flnt  opportunity  which  I  have  had  ^  expreas 
to  you  my  gratification  for  the  signal  honor 
which  you  have  conferred  on  me  by  electing 
me  yoS  presldent-partlcularly  during  my 

I  have  been  In  public  life  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  very  unhesitantly  say  that  this  is  the 
highest  honor  I  have  had  conferred  upon  me. 
Our  organization  represents  that  great  un- 
organized segment  of  our  population  which 
feeds  and  clothes  the  Nation. 

Om  clientele,  so  to  .peak.  Is  the  wurce^of 
all  of  our  wealth  and  upon  their  weU-belng 
depends  the  prosperity  of  the  balance  of  the 
Nation.  When  agriculture  sinks  to  below  ccst 
of  production,  the  general  trend  of  the  coun- 
try follows:  and  this  is  always  true,  except  In 
abnormal  times  like  those  in  which  we  are 
now  living,  when  artificial  conditions  exist— 
and  I  mean  by  this,  when  spending,  the  na- 
tional income  Is  diverted  from  the  normal 
channels  of  trade  Into  production  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  unproductive,  or  rather 
destructive  materials. 

Therefore.  It  Is  a  sotirce  of  great  pleasure 
to  me  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  organization 
whose  aims  and  aspirations  are  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Nation's  farmers;  a  class  of  our  popu- 
lation which  has  always  been  a  stabilizing 
factor  throughout  our  entire  national   life. 
To  me  this  is  quite  simple,  for  no  man  can 
till  the  soil  without  having  an  eternal  hope 
within  his  breast:  and  no  man  can  live  In 
God's  out  of  doors  and  commune  daily  with 
nature  without  having  noble  thoughts;   no 
man    can    plant    seeds    Intc    the    breast    of 
Mother  Earth  without  feeling  something  di- 
vine within  him.  and  when  you  have  these 
three  principles  all  In  the  heart  of  one  Indi- 
vidual,   you   cannot   wonoer    but   that   this 
man  will  have  a  mental  equilibrium,  different 
from  those  in  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  city 
life;  and,  as  a  friend  of  mine  once  said,  Tf 
any  man  can  be  called  one  of  God's  noble- 
men. It  Is  the  American  farmer." 

I  received  word  from  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  that  farm 
legislation,  and  particularly  that  legislation 
which  affects  the  five  basic  agricultural  com- 
modities, was  not  making  the  progress  which 
he  felt  that  it  should  make. 

Of  the  varioxis  measures  introduced  before 
the  present  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture, aU  had  met  with  strong.  weU-organ- 
Ized  opposition;  whereas  the  proponents  of 
these  measxires  were  completely  unorganized. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  also  let  it  be  known 
that  he  deemed  It  imperative  that  the 
farmers  be  represented  Ui  Washington  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  so  that  these  matters 
could  be  ably  presented  to  the  Congress. 
The  chairman  stated  that.  In  his  opinion, 
there  was  no  group  so  weU  quaUfied  to  repre- 
sent the  great  mass  of  imorganized  farmers 
as  the  commissioners,  directors,  and  secre- 
taries of  agriculture  of  the  various  States, 
duly  elected  therefrom. 

Time  was  of  the  essence  and  the  caUlng 
of  the  executive  committee  was  impossible 
If  we  were  to  be  able  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  of  the  House. 

Therefore.  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  call 
this  meeting,  feeling  certain  that  you  would 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our 
organization  to  lend  our  every  effort  to  pro- 
mote any  legislation  which  w  U  mean  for 
Se  betterment  of  the  fanners  of  o^  Nation^ 
I  distmcUy  want  this  organizat  on  to  feel 
^  that  there  was  nothing  presumptive  on  my 
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part,  but  mj  ac/on  was  taken  wholly  and 
lolely  with  the  view  of  aklmg  and  assisting 
the  farmers  throughout  o\ir  entire  Nation; 
when  our  national  problenu  are  in  such 
chaotic  condition  as  we  now  find  them. 

I  do  net  mean.  In  any  sense,  to  unduly 
criticize  the  leaders  of  our  national  affairs  In 
the  great  emergency  which  now  exists.  How- 
ever, facts  are  facts,  and  we  must  face  them 
as  such.  The  tremendous  strides  which  have 
been  made  by  Industry  working  at  full  capac- 
ity and  by  organized  labor  In  Increasing  their 
income  are  not  true  as  to  agriculture.  None 
of  cur  basic  commodities  have  followed  this 
upward  trend  In  our  national  prosperity  and 
none  have  reached  that  goal  of  parity  at 
-Which  we  are  all  aiming. 

If  this  trend  continues,  agrlcxilture  la 
bound  to  suffer.  If  increased  cost  of  manu- 
factured articles  continues — and  It  Is  as  stue 
to  do  so  as  the  day  follows  the  night — there 
will  be  an  Increase  of  costs  on  the  part  of  our 
fanners.  Unless  the  Income  of  otir  farmer 
Is  materially  Increased,  his  purchasing  power 
la  bound  to  drop. 

This  Is  true  of  all  of  ovir  crops,  and  this 
condition  is  not  limited  to  any  one  section  of 
the  country. 

Frankly.  I  am  glad  that  such  Is  the  case, 
because  all  of  us  realize  that  there  can  be  no 
national  prosperity  in  farming  when  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  is  prosperous  and  another 
Is  in  distress:  for  only  a  balanced  agriculture 
will  bring  a  uniform  prosperity. 

That  this  fact  Is  rapidly  being  realized  Is 
the  most  gratifying  event  which  has  come 
under  my  observation  since  I  have  been 
president  of  this  organization. 

Closer  cooperation  between  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country;  the  help  of  the  wheat 
farmer  to  the  cotton  farmer;  the  rice  farmer 
to  the  tobacco  farmer;  the  com  farmer  to 
the  livestock  man;  and  so  on — throughout 
our  entire  agricultural  program — has  already 
accomplished  good  results  which  are  going  to 
bear  fruits  as  years  go  on. 

It  Is  going  to  be  my  purpose  to  lend  every 
ounce  of  my  energy  to  continue  this  national 
cooperation  and.  with  your  help,  and  I  feel 
positive  that  It  will  be  unstintedly  given  by 
each  of  you.  we  are  going  to  make  even 
greater  strides  In  the  future  than  have  been 
made  in  the  past,  and  frankly,  gentlemen.  It 
Is  high  time  that  this  Is  being  done. 

During  the  past  few  months  we  have  seen 
what  strong  organizations  can  do.  We  have 
seen  them  even  challenge  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government.  We  have  seen 
critical  Indiistrles,  producing  much  needed 
.  war  materials  for  defense,  almost  paraljrzed 
by  strikes.  It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  weigh 
the  merits  of  these  controversies  between 
capital  and  labor — and  iu  this  I  am  speaking 
my  personal  views,  and  not  as  the  president 
of  this  organization — but  I  am  frank  to  state 
that,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  a  fly  in  the 
ointment  somewhere  In  our  national  set-up. 

Near  Columbia.  S.  C,  Is  Fort  Jackson,  with 
40.000  soldiers. 

I  have  seen  farm  boys  by  the  thotisands 
called  by  the  Government,  put  Into  uniform 
and  taken  away  from  their  vocations  for  a 
year  at  $21  per  month.  I  have  seen  them 
drilling  without  guns,  marching  without 
proper  equipment,  and  whole  divisions  only 
40  percent  fitted  out  for  active  ccmbat  duty, 
while  those  who  are  charged  with  providing 
these  materials  for  these  boys  In  uniform  are 
getting  wagfs  as  high  as  $8  per  day  and 
better,  and  then  strike  and  tie  up  productive 
Industry  for  Increased  wages.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  is  grossly  unfair  and  I  believe  that 
this  organization  believes  as  I  do:  That  some 
action  should  be  taken  on  the  part  of  our 
Govenunent  to  stop,  and  stop  at  once,  the 
tylng-up  of  essential  industries  by  strikes 
which  could  and  should  be  settled  without 
the  closing  of  planta. 


Our  President  has  stated  that  the  Nation 
does  not  begin  to  realize  the  seriousness  oi 
our  defense  problem  and  our  all-out  aid  to 
England.  I  may  not  realize  to  the  fullest 
extent  our  danger,  but  I  have  confidence  In 
our  national  leaders  and  when  they  state  that 
the  situation  confronting  America  today  Is 
the  most  critical  In  our  national  life.  I  think 
It  high  time  that  every  American  citizen  sub- 
merge personal  gains  for  the  common  good 
and  that  we  place  our  country  first  and  our 
grievances.  If  we  have  any,  second.  And 
when  all  is  said  and  done.  It  Is  the  farmers 
of  this  Nation  who  are  going  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  workers,  the  soldiers,  and  others 
whom  we  may  be  called  upon  to  help. 

Fortunately,  we  have  had  no  labor  troubles 
In  my  State.  Labor  and  Industry  are  work- 
ing hand  In  glove  In  this  critical  hour  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  con- 
dition Is  going  to  continue  but,  unfortu- 
nately, this  does  not  prevail  throughout  our 
entire  Nation. 

No  man  living  has  a  greater  desire  to  see 
oiff  laboring  population  prosper  than  I.  I 
look  with  pride  upon  the  gains  which  labor 
has  made.  I  am  happy  to  see  sweatshops 
only  unpleasant  memories.  I  am  happy  to 
see  the  worklngman  toll  shorter  hours  and 
have  more  time  to  enjoy  his  family  an<:  gen- 
eral recreation.  I  enjoy  seeing  those  who 
have  reached  a  certain  age  retire  to  live  In 
comfort  In  their  declining  years,  and  I  rejoice 
In  all  strides  which  labor  has  made.  But  I 
do  not  feel  that  a  portion  of  labor  should 
Jeopardize  "our  American  way  of  life  for  per- 
sonal gains  and,  as  before  stated,  I  feel  that 
It  Is  the  duty  of  our  Government  to  see  that 
this  condition  Is  stopped,  and  stopped  at 
once.  Then,  too.  It  is  very  unfair  to  the  ma- 
jority of  laboring  people  who  are  putting 
forth  100-percent  effort  for  national  defense 
to  be  smeared  with  the  unpatriotic  actions 
of  a  minority.  This  may  sound  like  strong 
language  but  It  comes  from  the  heart,  and  I 
believe  that  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  every 
upright  patriot  in  saying  what  I  have  said. 

I  therefore  feel,  gentlemen,  that  our  pres- 
ence In  Washington  today  has  the  possibility 
of  being  productive  for  great  good. 

Mark  Twain  said  that  "everybody  talks 
about  the  weather  but  nobody  does  anything 
about  It."  Everyone  In  Congress  talks  about 
parity,  but  up  to  the  present  time  very  little 
has  been  done  about  It. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration, one  of  the  plans  of  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  was  parity  for  agriculture. 
Yet  we  have  had  9'/i  years  of  talk  about  this 
Important  subject  and  are  far  from  parity 
today.  We  mtist  all  realize  that  we  are  the 
spokesmen  for  the  farmer.  He  does  not  have 
In  the  Capita*  highly  paid  and  well-organ- 
ized Individuals  or  groups  to  present  his 
views.  He  has  no  means  to  collectively  lay 
before  the  Congress  his  problems,  and  there 
Is  no  body  of  men  In  the  entire  United  States 
better  prepared  or  more  ably  equipped  to 
speak  for  the  farmer  than  is  our  organiza- 
tion. 

Parity  price  Is  ovir  goal,  and  we  mtost  never 
be  content  until  it  Is  reached.  By  collec- 
tively presenting  ova  problems  to  the  Con- 
gress at  th!s  time,  I  believe  that  we  can 
focus  the  attention  of  the  various  Repre- 
sentatives upon  the  tragic  situation  of  agri- 
culture today;  and.  gentlemen,  the  situation 
Is  going  to  grow  progressively  worse  unless 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  Is  in- 
creased, for  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt 
but  that  the  articles  he  Is  going  to  have  to 
buy  will  be  substantially  higher  in  the  future 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

There  are  many  things  which  deserve  our 
attention.  For  the  most  part,  there  should 
be  a  focusing  of  thought  on  farm  legislation, 
with  the  hope  that  there  may  be  a  meeting 


of  minds  on  the  major  Issues  Involved.  Spe- 
cial and  emergency  matters  will  be  given 
timely  consideration. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  and  quite 
a  lot  of  publicity  given  to  the  question  of 
prices.  We  have  an  obligation  In  connection 
with  our  marketing  and  related  responsibili- 
ties to  keep  both  the  producer  and  consumer 
Informed  at  all  times  regarding  prices.  In 
fairness  to  those  who  produce  our  food  and 
fiber  crops,  It  must  be  said  that  the  prices 
'■•Ich  farmers  are  getting  for  their  products 
are  not  high.  In  fact,  prices  generally  re- 
ceived by  them  are  considerably  below  parity, 
and  in  many  instances  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Information  as  to  prices  and  values 
should  be  generally  made  known  to  consumer 
groups  everywhere,  most  of  whom  are  now 
and  have  been  receiving  Increased  wages  or 
salaries  for  their  services  and  higher  prices 
for  the  things  which  they  produce. 

Since  most  commissioners,  secretaries, 
and  directors  of  agriculture,  In  accordance 
with  statutory  regulations,  are  being  called 
upon  to  perform  additional  or  emergency 
services  in  connection  with  the  marketing  of 
certain  farm  products,  we  should  give  timely 
thought  to  the  new  demands  made  upon  us 
for  services  connected  In  many  Instances 
with  national-defense  activities  In  the  dif- 
ferent States.  These  developments  serve  to 
remind  us  of  the  need  for  speedy  enactment 
of  marketing  legislation  which  Is  pending 
before  the  Congress. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  put  up  a  solid 
front  for  agriculture  and  that  each  of  us  will 
be  willing  to  submerge  our  personal  opinions 
for  the  betterment  of  the  whole. 

I  recently  saw  In  the  Congressional  Record 
a  statement  from  a  farmer  of  the  Midwest. 
If  we  could  get  over  to  Congress  the  senti- 
ment of  this  one  man,  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress Itself  would  be  more  than  willing  to 
go  down  the  line  for  legislation  which  will 
mean  for  the  betterment  of  our  great  farming 
class.    This  farmer  from  the  Midwest  said  * 

"I  AM  THE  FARMER 

"I  am  the  provider  for  all  mankind.  Upon 
me  every  human  being  constantly  depends. 
A  world  Itself  is  built  upon  my  toll,  my 
products,  my  honesty. 

"Because  of  my  Industry,  America,  my 
country,  leads  the  world.  Her  prosperity  is 
maintained  by  me,  her  great  commerce  Is  the 
work  of  my  good  hands,  her  balance  of  trade 
springs  from  furrows  of  my  farm.  My 
reaper  brings  food  for  today,  my  plows  hold 
promise  for  tomorrow. 

"In  war  I  am  absolute.  In  peace  I  am  In- 
dispensable— my  country's  surest  defense 
and  constant  reliance.  I  am  the  very  soul  of 
America,  the  hope  of  the  race,  the  balance 
wheel  of  civilization.  When  I  prosper,  men 
are  happy;  when  I  fall,  all  the  world  suffers. 

"I  live  with  Nature,  walk  In  green  fields 
under  the  golden  sunlight,  out  in  the  great 
alone,  v/here  brain  and  brawn  and  toll  supply 
mankind's  primary  needs,  and  I  try  to  do  my 
humble  part  to  carry  out  the  great  plan  of 
God. 

"Even  the  birds  are  my  companions,  they 
greet  me  with  a  symphony  at  the  new  day's 
dawn  and  chum  with  me  until  the  evening 
prayer  Is  said.  If  It  were  not  for  me,  the 
treasuries  of  the  eerth  would  remain  sectirely 
locked,  the  granaries  would  be  useless  frames, 
man  himself  would  be  doomed  speedily  to 
extinction  or  decay." 

Again,  gentlemen,  let  me  express  to  you  my 
appreciation  upon  being  elected  your  presi- 
dent and  again  let  me  pledge  to  you  my  best 
possible  service  which  Is  In  my  power  to 
render,  and  with  the  hope  and  prayer  that 
through  our  collective  efforts  we  may  bring 
about  a  better  way  of  living  for  those  whom 
we  represent. 
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HON.  JARED  Y.  SANDERS,  JR. 


or  LOUUiUNA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  May  13.  1941 


Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems 
that  efforts  are  being  made  to  cut  farm 
appropriations  again  and  I  am  sorry  to 
note  that  some  Members  have  singled 
out  the  cotton  farmei-  for  attack.  These 
people  seem  impatient  because  the  agri- 
cultural problem  is  a  problem.  They 
overlook  the  fact  that,  for  75  years  or 
more,  discriminatory  freight  and  tariff 
rates,  either  enacted  or  permitted  by 
Congress,  very  nearly  bled  agriculture 
white.  There  would  be  no  agricultural 
problem  and  no  nec^^ty  for  legislating 
about  it  now  had  i^  not  been  for  legisla- 
tion in  the  other  diiection  for  nearly  a 
century.  Thus  do  our  "sins  return  to 
plague  us." 

It  is  true  that  by  means  of  legislative 
controls   we   are    seeking    by    artificial 
means  to  increase  the  price  the  farmer 
is  getting  for  his  produce;  but  this  would 
not  be  necessary  except  for  the  fact  that 
the  farmer  is  living  in  a  world  of  artificial 
prices,  made  so  by  this  Congress  and 
preceeding  Congresses.    Congress  has  in 
years  past  raised  the  price  of  industrial 
goods  by  means  of  a  tariff  which  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  subsidy  to 
the  manufacturers.    We  have  fixed  the 
price  of  freight  rates,  which  was  nothing 
but  a  preferential  subsidy  in  favor  of  cer- 
tain sections  to  the  detriment  of  others. 
By  means  of  wag'J-and-hour  acts  and 
various  other  regulatory  measures,  fewer 
hours  and  fair  treatment  for  labor  have 
been  effected.    All  of  these  things  affect 
the  price  of  the  goods  and  services  that 
the  farmer  must  pay  in  order  to  exist  in 
an  artificial  price  world  thus  created. 

The  air  is  full  of  the  poison  gas  of 
artificiality.    Recognizing  this  fact,  the 
Congress  has  fixed  up  gas  masks  for  in- 
dustry,  labor,   commerce,   and  for   the 
farmer.    But  some  seem  to  object  to  the 
farmer  wearing  a  gas  mask.    In  reply  I 
would  say  that  the  American  farmer,  and 
the  cotton  farmer  among  them,  as  well 
as  others,  might  got  along  without  a  gas 
mask  just  as  well  as  could  anyone  else. 
But  in  fairness  to  the  farmer,  these  peo- 
ple 'must  not  insLst  upon  the  American 
farmer  being  depiived  of  his  gas  mask 
unless  they  are  going  to  apply  the  same 
rule  to  aU  other  groups— an  unthinkable 
thing  to  do  in  this  day  and  time.    And 
certainly  there  Is  no  reason  why  these 
people    should    single    out    the    cotton 
farmer  and  try   Xi  tear  his  protection 
from  him  unless  tliey  are  willing  to  apply 
the  same  rule  to  the  farmers  in  their 
sections  and  to  the  industries  in  theu: 
sections  as  well. 

I  repeat  that  there  would  be  no  f^ 
problem  if  the  Federal  Government  had 


not  created  one  by  artificial  price  levels, 
fixed  by  means  of  tariffs,  wage-and-hour 
acts,  and  other  social  legislation  which 
has  resulted  in  the  farmer  having  to  pay 
an  artificiaUy  high  price  for  everythmg 
he  needs.  I  commend  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  subject  the  very  worth- 
while tables  contained  in  the  statement 
by  the  distinguished  and  capable  Member 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Can- 
non] in  the  Congressional  Record  oi 
March  14,  1941.  I  cite  you  one  of  these 
tables: 

Prices  of  xlected  industrial  commodities  pur- 
chased by  farmers  if  such  prices  had  fol- 
lovxd  prices  of  selected  agricultural  com- 
modities sold  by  farmers.  Dec.  15.  1940 


NaUonal  income.  United  States.  1909-41 


T    Y« 


Commodity 


Unit 


Price    Price  at 
Dec.  15,1   farm 


Mower,  Moot 

Binder,  T-foot 

P^int,  ready-mixed. 

Lumber,  rough 

Kitdien  chairs 

Horse  blanket 

Men's  work  shoes.. 
Barbed  wire 


Each 

Each 

Gallon 

M  board  ft.. 

Each 

Each 

Pair 

80-rod  spool. 


This  comparison  wUl  give  you  some 
idea  of  why  the  farmer  needs  help.    It  is 
because  you  are  giving  help  to  all  other 
groups  of  the  country  by  means  of  arti- 
fical    price    stimulation.     Remove    the 
tariff  waU  and  remove  freight-rate  dis- 
crimination and  take  away  Federal  con- 
trol of  wages  for  labor,  and  the  5-foot 
mower  that  the  farmer  buys  for  $97.14 
could  be  bought  for  $32.16.    I  believe 
that  the  Congress  has  done  the  very  best 
that  it  could  do  with  a  very  complex  and 
complicated  problem,  and  I  have  voted 
for  all  of  the  humanitarian  and  social 
legislation  that  has  come  before   this 
body  since  I  have  become  a  Member. 
But  I  certainly  do  not  beUeve  that  there 
is  any  fairness  in  the  proposition  that  we 
should  apply  artificial  aid  and  subsidy 
and   Federal    assistance    to    the    other 
groups  of  this  country   and  that  the 
farmer  shoiUd  be  deprived  of  the  assist- 
ance he  needs. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
Is  no  Ume  for  Members  to  be  suggesting 
decreased  aid  to  agriculture.     Already 
the  signs  are  beginning  to  point  to  tne 
fact  that  the  American  farmer  is  get- 
ting the  little  end  of  the  stick,  and  m 
appraising  the  situation,  please  remem- 
ber that  when  the  farmer  gets  sick,  it  is 
industry  that,  in  a  large  measure,  foots 
the  bill.    If  the  fanner  cannot  buy,  the 
chances  are  that  industry  will  not  sell 
very  much.  Because  under  present  world 
conditions,  where  In  the  world  are  we 
going  to  find  a  market  for  the  products 
of  industry  except  in  our  own  back  yard, 
where  the  farmer,  hard  working  and  un- 
complaining as  always,  is  endeavoring 
steadfastly,  patiently,  and  courageously 
to  make  the  best  of  a  very  bad  bargain 
and  to  get  his  chores  done. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  at  this 
time  to  another  table  submitted  by  the 
distinguished  Member  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Cannon]  the  other  day.  showing 
the  national  income  from  1909  to  1941 
and  the  farmers'  percentage  of  this 
income: 


1909 

1910 

1911.. 

1912 

1913 

19U 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921._ 

1922 

1923 

i»a4 

1925 

1936 

1927 

1«28._ 

1929 

1990...^ 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937„ 

1938. 

1939" 

1940  • 

1941 « 


ToUl 


Million^  Million 


dollart 

26,415 

28,114 

2B,480 

30,394 

32,133 

31. 919 

33.210 

39,036 

47.385 

55,357 

60,354 

64,552 

54.210 

57,546 

66,171 

08.824 

73,278 

75.564 

7«,«57 

78,117 

80,372 

73,571 

62.384 

48.355 

45.771 

51540 

57.007 

66.722 

7a7S3 

64,087 

68.127 

71,839 

80.aso 


Farm  as 
peroent- 

a?e  of 
total 


MUt$ 

22,070 

33,474 

24,251 

25,798 

27,560 

37.367 

38.404 

33,198 

38,483 

44,856 

48,756 

56,478 

49.883 

52.109 

59.620 

61.898 

65.852 

68,695 

09,«18 

71,309 

73.542 

68,456 

S9,a03 

46,551 

43,174 

49,164 

62.770 

61,599 

65,383 

«0,3»6 

63.821 

67,611 

75,700 


Million 
icUars 
4,345 
4,640 
1339 
i56C> 
4,573 
4,552 
4.806 
5,838 
8.903 
10.501 
11.596 
8.074 
4,327 
5.437 
6,551 
6.936 
7,42B 
6,969 
6.819 

«,9a8 

6.830 
I  5.115 
3,081 
1.804 
1997 
8,376 
4.337 
5,133 
5.471 
4.451 
4,306 
4.218 
4,650 


Percent 
16.4 
16.5 
14.8 
15.1 
14.2 
14.3 
14.5 
15.0 
18.8 
19.0 
19.2 
13.5 
8.0 
9.4 
9.9 
10.1 
10.1 
9.1 
8.9 
8.8 
8.5 
7.0 
4.9 
8.7 
5.7 
•.4 
7.4 
7.7 
7.7 
6.9 
&3 
5.9 
1.8 


INCLT7DINQ 


COVraNMXNT  PATMBHia 


1933                45,983     48.174 

}^ :::: 53.0981 49.  i64 

1M5.":"II" 57,890  162,770 

iwafi  "              .  ......  67.009  .  61,569 

^ 71,121)  i  65,282 

iSfi 65.169  160,336 


1934. 
1935. 
1936. 

1837 

1938. 
19;i9  1. 
194*)  «- 
1941 ». 


68. 934  t  63, 821 
72,595  I  67.611 
81.050  !  75.700 


3.7.W 

3,932 

4,820 

5,410 

5.S38 

4,933 

5,113 

4,984  , 

5,350  ! 


6.0 
7.4 
8.4 
8.1 
8.3 
7.6 
7.4 
6.9 
6.6 


1  Revision  of  preliminary  eBtimate  P^cn  in  table  on 
p.  e.'iO  of  1941  afTTicultural  appropriation  heanngs. 
'Preliminary. 
>  Forecast . 
Source:  Bureau  oi  Agricultural  EcoDomio. 

Prom  this  table  you  wUl  notice  that, 
whereas  in  1909  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try got  16.4  percent  of  the  txital  national 
income,  by  1940  this  had  dropped  to  5.9 
percent,  and  the  estimated  figures  indi- 
cate that  the  farmers'  share  of  the  na- 
tional income  for  the  year  1941  will  be  5.8 
percent.    In  other  words,  the  farmers  to- 
day are  getting  one-third  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  national  income  that  they  got 
in  1909,  therefore  the  farmers  of  today, 
even  with  other  figures  estimated  at  par- 
ity have  just  one-third  of  the  purchasing 
power  that  they  had  in  1909.    And  an- 
other thing  of  great  significance  is  this 
fact   that  6  percent  of  our  national  In- 
come Is  going  to  farmers  who  comprise 
22.9  percent  of  cur  total  population. 

And  from  this  table  you  wiU  notice  an- 
other significant  thing.  The  lean  years 
of  the  American  farmer  coincide  to  a 
large  extent  with  the  depression  years  for 
the  United  States  as  a  whole.  And  dur- 
ing the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
crash  of  1929.  the  danger  signs  were 
there  to  be  seen  by  those  who  had  the 
vision  There  were  many  people  in  this 
country  who  pointed  out  in  1926-27  that 
the  farmers  were  losing  their  purchasing 
power  under  the  agricultural  conditions 
prevailing  then  as  now  in  this  counUy- 
These  prophets  proclaimed  the  truth— 
that  unless  something  was  done  to  help 
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agriculture.  Industrial  and  economic  dis- 
aster lay  ahead.    But  their  prophesying 
was  in  vain;  their  warnings  fell  on  un- 
heeding  ears.     And.   Mr.   Speaker,   the 
signs  of  impending  catastrophe,  I  greatly 
feai .  can  be  seen  upon  the  economic  hori- 
zon of  our  times    According  to  this  table, 
in  this  year  of  1941  all  of  the  farmers  of 
America  will  get  less  than  6  percent  of 
the  total  national  income,  and  if  you  in- 
clude Government  payments,  even  with 
these  figures  added,  the  total  farm  income 
for  this  Nation  is  estimated  to  be  only  6.6 
percent  of  the  whole.    Nor  is  this  all,  for 
we  must  recognize  the  fact  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  artificial  stimulation  of  other 
group  incomes  already  referred  to,  we  are 
now  faced  with  the  concentration  of  our 
national  income  in  the  industrial  centers 
in  connection  with  our  national-defense 
program.     The   tremendous   appropria- 
tions which  this  Congress  is  making  for 
the  national-defense  program,  practically 
all  of  which  is  being  spent  in  the  indus- 
triHi  centers,  tends  to  complicate  tremen- 
dously   the    already    complicated    farm 
problem.    For  instance,  Mr.  Edward  A. 
O'Neal,  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  states  that- 
Contrary  to  the  beUef  of  many  uninformed 
people,    the    war    and    the    national -defense 
program  wlU  not  ease,  even  temporarily,  the 
farm    problem.     Today    the    Index    of    farm 
prices  Is  104.  but  the  Index  of  prices  paid  by 
farmers  Is  123  and  the  Index  of  labors  wages 
13229. 

I  Wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
South,  since  cotton  has  been  particularly 
discussed.  It  is  true  that  the  economic 
structure  of  the  South  is  built  largely 
around  cotton.  I  wish  to  quote  from  a 
report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  its  pamphlet.  Cotton.  Lands,  People- 
page  2: 

The  gross  farm  Income  per  person  for  the 
10  principal  cotton  States  for  10  years  1924- 
35  averaged  $184.  For  the  first  5  years  It 
^^^veraged  $238;  and  for  the  last  5  years.  $127. 
The  cash  Income  Is  even  more  significant. 
For  the  first  5  years  this  cash  farm  income 
amounted  to  $190  per  person  and  for  the  last 
6  years  it  amounted  to  only  $95.  It  is  impcs- 
■tble  to  distribute  such  a  small  cash  income 
•o  as  to  give  an  adequate  purchasing  power 
to  the  entire  farm  population.  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  achieve  or  maintain  even  an  un- 
American  standard  of  living  on  an  Income 
tbat  low. 

Members  of  Congress,  complaining 
about  cotton  legislation  should  consider 
that  $95  a  year  is  a  mighty  small  cash  in- 
come, and  remember  that  every  one  of 
these  people  in  this  farming  section  of 

which  I  am  speaking— the  Southland 

and  I  speak  of  that  only  because  it  was  a 
discussion  of  cotton  that  provoked  these 
remarks,  every  one  of  these  people — every 
one  of  these  farmers — pay  their  share  of 
taxes;  some  more,  some  less,  but  out  of 
that  $95  a  year  cash  income  comes  some 
of  the  taxes  that  go  to  make  up  our  Gov- 
ernment revenue  which  is  financing  the 
national -defense  program,  and  which  is 
being  so  heavily  concentrated  in  the  in- 
dustrial centers. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  doing  is 
taking,  in  the  form  of  taxes,  a  part  of  the 
•lender  resources  from  these  $95  a 
year  farmers  and  sending  it  in  the  form 
of  Government  defense  spending,  into 
the  industrial  centers  where  there  is  al- 


'  ready  more  money  than  they  can  use — 
where  orders  are  piling  up,  and  where 

j  there  is  actually  a  shortage  of  labor. 
Expenditures    for    national     defense, 
grouped     geographically    according    to 
States,  are  as  follows: 

states  of  the  Northeast $7,  368.  449.  597 

States  of  the  Northwest 2,  057,  082.  933 

States  of  ;he  Southeast 1,  875,  926,  560 

States  of  the  Southwest 899,  100,  077 

The  State  of  Louisiana  is  included  in 
the  States  of  the  Southwest,  which  has 
received  less  than  a  billion  in  spending 
for  defense. 

Unless  the  Government  and  the  Con- 
gress appreciates  the  significance  of  these 
figures  and  takes  steps  to  correct  them, 
there  is  bound  to  follow,  in  time,  a  heavy 
dislocation  of  our  purchasing  power,  with 
a  consequent  additional  strain  upon  our 
economic  structure. 

These  figures  mean  something.  I  have 
put  my  own  interpretation  upon  what 
they  mean  and  I  hope  and  believe  that 
each  Member  of  this  body  will  do  the 
same.  To  summarize:  Including  Gov- 
ernment payments,  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  comprising  nearly  one-third  of 
our  population,  will  get  only  6.6  percent 
of  the  national  income  in  1941.  And  re- 
member, according  to  the  figures  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  O'Neal,  the  few  dollars  that 
the  farmer  gets  as  his  share  of  the  na- 
tional income  is  indexed  at  104,  but  the 
index  of  prices  which  must  be  paid  by  the 
farmer  for  anything  ne  needs  is  123.  And 
the  index  of  labor's  wages  is  229.  Then 
add  to  this  the  other  fact  that  the  cash 
farm  income  for  the  10  principal  cotton 
States  for  the  years  1931-35  averaged 
only  $95  per  person  per  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  $95  a  year,  out  of  which 
must  be  deducted  whatever  taxes  are 
payable,  leaves  a  mighty  small  purchas- 
ing power  per  person. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  we 
have  facing  us  is  how  to  keep  the  cur- 
rents of  trade  flowing  in  this  country. 
If  all  of  the  purchasing  power  of  this 
country  is  concentrated  in  the  industrial 
centers,  there  will  come  a  time  when  in- 
j  dustry  can  sell  only  to  itself. 
I      The  largest  market  and  the  most  de- 
I  slrable  market  in  which  American  indus- 
I  try  is  offered  today,  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, is  the  American  farm  market.  As 
the  distinguished  Member  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Pace]   said   the  other  day,  "The 
greatest  potential  market  for  American 
goods  are  the  farmers  of  America,"  and 
we  must  put  purchasing  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  American  farmer  to  offset 
the  tremendous  concentration  of  national 
income  in  the  great  industrial  centers  in- 
cidental to  our  national-defense  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  report  of  economic  conditions  of 
the  South,  prepared  for  the  President  by 
the  National  Emergency  Council,  issued 
under  date  of  July  25.  1938.  on  page  61, 
it  is  stated: 

The  South  Is  the  Nation's  greatest  un- 
tapped  market  and  the  market  in  which 
American  business  can  expand  most  easily. 

Our  people  want  to  buy  American 
goods.  Our  section  is  already  sold  on  the 
desirability  of  buying  American.  The 
only  thing  lacking  is  purchasing  power, 
and  this  must  be  provided. 


It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  It  was  a 
collapse  on  the  home  front  that  brought 
about  the  defeat  of  Germany  in  1918.  A 
collapse  on  the  home  front  can  be  just  as 
disastrous  as  would  be  a  great  military 
defeat. 

Of  course,  we  must  maintain  the  slen- 
der Government  assistance  now  being 
given  to  the  cotton  farmers,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  that  we  should  take  steps  to  see 
that  the  national-defense  program  is  de- 
centralized. The  President  has  declared 
that  this  is  his  policy  and  all  agree  that 
it  should  be  done.  We  cannot  expect 
the  President  to  personally  supervise 
every  contract.  With  the  tremendous 
burdens  now  confronting  our  President, 
he  has  a  right  to  exp)ect  that  when  he  an- 
nounces a  policy  that  those  associated 
with  him  would  carry  that  policy  into 
execution.  Everybody  says,  "Decentral- 
ize." but  nobody  is  doing  it.  It  is  my 
personal  opinion  that  the  Members  of 
Congress,  cooperating  with  department 
heads  who  have  already  declared  them- 
selves in  favor  of  decentralizing  this 
program  should  see  to  it  that  this  is  done. 
Down  in  my  section  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  surplus  farm  labor.  This  is  a 
cold  and  unimaginative  phrase.  It 
means  that  we  have  many  people  out  of 
work  who  want  to  work,  people  who  are 
hunting  jobs. 

We  have  had  only  one  strike  affecting 
any  national-defense  unit  or  program  in 
the  entire  State  of  Louisiana,  and  that 
was  settled  in  a  few  days.  Some  strikes 
that  have  been  called  in  other  sections  of 
the  country  are,  no  doubt,  due  to  alien 
influences.  Alien  influence  in  my  sec- 
tion is  very  small.  The  surplus  labor  is 
there.  The  spirit  of  the  people  cannot 
be  surpassed  in  any  section  anywhere. 
The  decentralization  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram, too,  will  be  a  step  in  the  decen- 
tralization of  industry  that  our  econo- 
mists have  long  warned  is  an  essential 
step  in  the  solving  of  our  farm  problem. 
And  then,  finally,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  possibility  of  this  Nation 
arming  itself  properly  and  quickly 
through  bottlenecks  that  have  been 
caused  by  the  tremendous  concentration 
of  orders  with  a  few  firms  and  contrac- 
tors located  in  a  few  great  industrial 
centers. 

Mr.  Chester  C.  Davis,  member  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commission,  in  a 
speech  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  March  15, 
last  nade  some  very  interesting  observa- 
tions.   He  said: 

I  was  somewhat  shocked  a  few  days  ago 
to  see  a   tabulation  of   the   distribution   of 
defense  orders  to  date  not  as  between  areas 
but  between   industrial  concerns.     Included 
In    the    tabulation    were    eleven    and    one- 
half    billions    of    prime    contracts    awarded 
between  June  13  of  last  year  and  February 
15   of  this   year.     This   tabulation   Includes 
all   types  of  contracts.     Of   this   vast  total 
between  one-fifth  and  one-quarter  had  gone 
to    2    groups    of    companies    of    closely    In- 
terconnected   ownership.      Between    40    and 
45  percent  had  gone  to  6  closely  Intercon- 
nected groups.    And  a  total  of  80  percent  has 
gene  to  62  companies  or  Interrelated  groups 
of  ccmpanles.    There  is  rich  food  for  thought 
in  these  figures.    I  believe  they  are  closely 
relatei'.  to  the  mediocre  success  we  have  had 
in  apportioning  a  part  of  this  new  defense  In- 
dustry to  the  States  represented  here  today. 
Our  defense  contracts  are  being  absorbed  by 
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ft  Email  handfvd  of  concerns.  The  very 
smallness  of  the  number  threatens  to  be  a 
■erious  bottleneck  on  the  full  use  of  our  in- 
dustrial and  human  resources.  It  is  a  bottle- 
reck  which  must  be  broken. 

Mr.  Davis  stated  elsewhere,  In  the  same 
speech,  that: 

Up  to  March  1,  plans  have  been  completed 
for  the  construction  of  some  302  new  faculties 
for  defense  production.  Of  these,  only  24. 
valued  at  $166,271, 6&0  have  been  located  In 
the  11  States  (southern)  I  have  Just  listed,  as 
compared  with  302  at  a  cost  of  $1,574,523,000. 
in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  defense  program  must 
be  broken  up  and  decentralized.  Never 
can  we  obtain  the  speed  and  volume  re- 
quired by  the  f earfid  emergency  now  con- 
fronting this  Nation  if  we  fail  to  recognize 
the  danger  inherent  in  the  centralized 
policy  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  made  these  re- 
marks only  through  a  sense  of  justice 
and  fair  play  to  the  American  farmer. 
Every  day  the  sowing,  the  plowing,  and 
the  reaping  is  done  in  season.    The  milk, 
the  bread,  the  meat  to  feed,  and  the  cot- 
ton and  the  wool  to  clothe  the  people  is 
produced— in  good  weather  or  in  bad;  in 
hot  sunshine  or  in  icy  rain,  the  work  goes 
on  that  a  people  may  be  fed  and  clothed. 
In  this  basic  indu.5try  alone,  there  never 
rises  to  plague  the  Government  or  the 
people,  the  spectre  of  strik3  or  walk-out. 
Transportation  may  cease  at  someone's 
nod;  industry's  wheels  may  stop  because 
of  jurisdictional  proceedure  or  quarrel; 
the  earth  may  cense  to  give  up  her  fuel 
because  of  some  difference  between  oper- 
ators and  miners;  the  sound  of  the  ham- 
mer and  saw  may  die  away  at  some  bar- 
racks—a building  to  house  our  boys— be- 
cause of  economic  friction.    But  nothing 
stops  the  farm  or  the  farmer.    In  season 
and  out;  in  summer's  heat  and  winter's 
cold;  come  good  years  or  bad,  the  fanner 
works  at  his  allotted  task,  that  a  people 
may  be  clothed;  that  men,  women,  and 
children  may  eat. 

If  a  profit  comes  from  his  labor,  he 
furnishes  industry  with  its  best  customer, 
and.  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  farmer 
shows  no  gain,  industry  suffers.  But 
with  that  enduring  hope  that  has  been 
his  throughout  the  ages,  he  bends  his 
unyielding  back  again  to  the  unending 
task  of  making  a  living  for  his  loved  ones, 
and  to  clothe  and  feed  the  world.  Be- 
grudge him  not  the  Uttle  that  he  gets 
from  a  Government  that  is  so  lavish  in 
its  gifts  to  othei^. 


The    Automobile'*   Contribution   to    the 
Tax  Structure 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

■     i-      «• 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  mcHicAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  May  13,  1941 


Mr  RABAUT.    Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
feel  the  burden  of  taxation,  but  the 


largest  contributor  to  the  support  of 
our  Government  is  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. This  is  the  same  source  which 
has  done  more  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  in  this  country  than  any 
other.  A  recent  study  has  demonstrated 
the  importance  of  the  automobile  in  the 
national  economy  and  national  defense. 

Both  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments share  in  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
automobile  industry.  The  tax  burden 
has  increased  every  year,  except  in  1938, 
since  it  was  first  discovered  as  an  excel- 
lent producer  of  revenue.  It  has  In- 
creased 50  percent  in  the  last  10  years. 

Based  on  the  increased  activity  of  the 
automobile  last  year  over  1939,  when  a 
new  record  was  set,  estimates  of  tax  col- 
lections in  1940  are  made  as  follows: 

State  gasoline  tax... $868,000,000 

State  registration  receipts 450,  000,  000 

Federal  gasoline  taxes 248.000,000 

Federal  excise  taxes. 134.000.000 

Personal  property  and  tolls 66.  000. 000 

Municipal  and  county  taxes.._       16,000.000 

These  separate  sources  aggregate  the 
record-making  sum  of  $1,872,000,000 
without  including  an  estimated  amount 
of  $105,000,000  in  general  retail  sales 
taxes  in  25  States.  When  compared  with 
the  1939  automobile  tax  bill  of  $1,636,- 
549,000,  the  1940  estimate  appears  to  be 
surprisingly  conservative. 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  all  tax  revenue 
of  the  48  States  is  paid  by  motorcar  oper- 
ators, and  gasoline  taxes  constitute  the 
largest  single  item  of  revenue.  Origi- 
nally, the  State  gasoline  tax  was  imposed 
to  help  bear  the  burden  of  building  roads, 
but  the  huge  amounts  obtainable  from 
this  source  supplied  the  first  opportunity 
to  use  motorcar  taxes  for  general  pur- 
poses. Thus  about  16  percent  of  these 
taxes  are  diverted  by  the  States. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the 
first  World  War,  Congress  utUized  the 
revenue -producing  possibilities  of  the 
automobile  by  imposing  an  excise  tax. 
This  was  discontinued  in  1929.  restored 
again  as  an  emergency  measure  in  1932, 
and  boosted  for  defense  purposes  in  1940. 
Thus  an  emergency  automobile  tax  re- 
mained as  a  permanent  tax  for  9  years, 
producing  approximately  $1,000,000,000. 
Proposals  to  increase  it  from  7  to  25 
percent  seek  to  continue  it  in  effect  as  a 
source  of  revenue  for  defense  expendi- 
tures. ^       ... 

What  does  taxation  of  automobile 
transportation  mean  to  the  motorist? 
It  means  that  on  a  per-car  basis,  the 
average  new-car  purchaser  has  to  pay 
$40  in  taxes  of  various  kinds  before  he 
is  allowed  to  use  his  car  on  the  highways. 
Add  to  that,  32  cents  of  every  dollar 
he  spends  for  gasoline,  together  with 
taxes  on  any  accessories  he  may  install  in 
his  car,  or  parts  replaced,  and  he  may  be 
near  or  well  over  the  $55.83,  which  has 
been  estimated  as  the  average  tax  for  the 
31.800.000  cars  in  operation  in  1940, 

To  the  tax-producing  value  of  the 
automobile  industry  should  be  Included 
more  than  40,000  automobUe  dealers, 
thousands  of  gasoline  station  and  sup- 
pliers, all  paying  substantial  sums  from 
their  business  operations. 

Certainly,  in  view  of  its  importance  in 
the  American  economy  and  the  fact  that 
automobUes  are  aiready  contributing 
more  than  their  Just  share  of  texation, 


careful  thought  should  be  given  to  Im- 
posing additional  taxes  which  might  seri- 
ously disrupt  so  vital  a  cog  in  our  eco- 
nomic machine. 

By  reducing  the  number  of  new  auto- 
mobiles which  will  be  available  for  next 
year's  market,  the  automobile  industry 
has  already  made  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  defense  effort.  Without 
doubt,  further  curtailment  will  be  readily 
forthcoming  should  the  future  conditions 
Indicate  the  necessity  of  so  doing. 

Wisdom  demands  that  punitive  taxa- 
tion be  avoided. 


Choctaw  County  Defense  Meeting 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

or  OKLAHOICA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 


Tuesday.  May  13.  1941 


LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AND 
RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  AT  CHOCTAW 
COUNTY  (OKLA.)  DEFENSE  MEETING 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  from  Harvey  M.  Black, 
chairman,  and  a  copy  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  Choctaw  County  defense 
meeting  held  in  Hugo,  Okla.,  on  May  4, 
1941. 

Many  of  our  citizens  are  becoming 
alarmed  by  the  delays  which  are  block- 
ing the  progress  of  our  national-defense 
program  and  "all-out  aid  to  Britain." 
and  I  understand  that  similar  meetings 
are  being  planned  in  other  counties  in 
my  district  calling  on  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  American  people  to 
subordinate  all  private  industry  and  pri- 
vate interest  to  the  defense  program  and 
make  all  sacrifices  necessary  to  arm  the 
Nation  for  its  defense  in  this  time  of 
crisis. 
The  letter  and  resolution  follow: 

BlAT  6,  1941. 
President  Pranklw  D.  RooBevn-T. 

The  White  House,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Deab  Mb.  P«esident:  Approximately  1,500 
citizens  of  Choctaw  County  attended  a  de- 
fense meeting  held  in  Hugo  at  the  Hugo 
stadium  Sunday  afternoon.  May  4.  Rain  be- 
gan to  fall  Just  before  the  program  opened 
and  it  became  necessary  to  move  to  a  local 
church  where  about  1.200  persons  were  pres- 
ent. 

The  meeting  was  not  sponsored  by  any  or- 
ganization or  any  political  group.  It  was 
caUed  by  a  group  of  citizens  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  the  sentiment  of  the  people. 

Following  a  discvission  of  the  different 
phases  of  existing  emergencies  a  resolution* 
committee  was  appointed  and  directed  to 
preserve  the  sentiment  of  the  group  In  writ- 
ten resolutions.  The  report  of  the  resolu- 
tions committee  was  adopted  unanimously, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  meeting.  I  was  dl- 
rected  to  send  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  to 
you  together  with  a  Ust  of  those  persons 
attending  who  registered,  as  an  Indlcaticm  «t 
the  opinion  of  Choctaw  County  citizen*  wltH 
regard  to  matters  of  national  defense. 


*l 
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The  original  registration  is  on  file  In  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce In  Hugo 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harvet  M.  Black. 
Chairman,  the  defense  meeting. 


Whereas  we  citizens  of  the  United  States 
•nd  residing  In  Choctaw  County.  State  of 
Oklahoma,  having  assembled  In  Hugo  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  problems  that 
affect  the  future  of  our  Nation  and  the  forces 
«t  large  In  thlP  world  which  do  threaten 
our  liberty,  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  security  of  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  we  are  conscious  of  the  blessings 
of  liberty  and  of  peace;  and 

Whereas  in  this  time  of  world-wide  emer- 
gency we  deem  certain  principles  and  pur- 
pose to  be  of  paramount  Importance;  and 
Whereas  we  consider  It  proper  to  com- 
municate to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  these  United  States  as  well  as  to  all 
citizens  thereof,  our  concurrence  In  these 
principles:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we.  the  people  of  Choctaw 
County.  SUte  of  Oklahoma,  do  call  upon 
those  In  authority  to  Immediately  curtail 
or  eliminate  all  production  In  fields  which 
are  not  essential  to  national  defense  to  the 
_end  that  material,  labor,  and  plant  facilities 
may  be  released  to  the  task  of  producing 
tc-  national  defense:  be  It  further 

Retailed.  That  both  capital  and  labor  be 
required  to  subordinate  selfish  or  personal 
considerations  to  the  Immediate  necessity  of 
producing  at  the  utmost  speed  those  mate- 
rial things  necessary  for  adequate  national 
defense:  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  those  In  authority  be  per- 
mittee to  use  every  means  at  hand  for  the 
suppression  of  espionage  and  sabotage;  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  we  believe  It  necessary  and 
proper  that  this  country  give  all  possible  aid 
to  all  beleaguered  democracies;  and.  further 
that  our  Nation  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  Insure  the  safe  arrival  of  our 
material  aid:   be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  hereby  notify  those  In 
authority  that  we  as  liberty-loving  Americans 
•re  willing  to  make  those  sacrifices  which  may 
be  necessary  to  defend  our  liberty  and  per- 
petuate institutions  of  democracy  In  this 
world. 

The  foregoing  resolutions  are  presented  by 
ycur  resolutions  committee  on  this  the  4th 
day  of  May.  1941 

FoRRisT  M.  DiviN*.  Chairman. 
Members  of  Committee: 

W.  C.  Henry,  W.  B.  Harris.  John  A. 
Bryan.  John  W.  Jones,  w.  Bayless 
Irby.  J.  M.  May,  R.  w.  Harkey. 
L.  Roy  Patterson,  L.  E.  Ferguson, 
R.  C.  Newton.  Jake  B.  Cobb.  C.  A. 
KimmoM,  £.  M.  DeWeese. 


guished  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Walter  C.  Ploeser]   de- 
livered a  very  interesting  and  able  ad- 
dress on  the  proposed  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence   seaway    and    power    project. 
His  exposition  of  this  subject  is  so  lucid 
and  his  arguments  are  so  logical  that  any 
reasonable  man  should  be  convinced  that 
it  would  be  most  inadvisable  for  this 
project  to  be  constructed  at  this  particu- 
lar time.    Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  the  enlightening  broad- 
cast by  Mr.  Ploeser. 


Great  Laket-St  Lawrence  Seawaj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  MissotJu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  Mar  13,  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON     WALTER    O 
PLOESER.    OP   MISSOURI 


Mr.  SHORT.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day evening.  May  5.   1941.  my  distin- 


There  Is  a  proposal  before  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  which.  If  enacted  into  law 
would  surrender  control  over  Lake  Michigan 
to  a  foreign  nation.  While  the  foreign  na- 
tion. Canada.  Is  our  friendly  neighbor,  this  in 
Itself  constitutes  no  Justification  for  yielding 
sovereignty  over  any  part  of  the  United 
States. 

The  proposal  to  which  I  refer  is  the  billion- 
dollar  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway. 
This  Is  a  plan  to  open  the  Great  Lakes  to 
ocean  traffic  and  international  trade  by  build- 
ing a  27-foot  channel  through  the  lakes  and 
rivers  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  In  Canada. 

This  seaway,  as  projected,  would  be  built 
Jointly  by  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
with  the  bulk  of  the  cost  falling  on  the 
American  taxpayers.  Aside  from  the  cost, 
this  project,  if  constructed,  would  enable 
foreign  nations,  with  their  control  of  the 
worlds  shipping  and  their  cheap  labor,  to 
invade  our  own  great  inland  Industrial  and 
agricultural  empire.  It  would  likewise  Ir- 
reparably damage  American  labor,  agrlcul- 
tiire.  rail  transjjortation.  motor  transporta- 
tion, and  Industry  In  general. 

This  project  came  before  the  United  States 
Senate  In  1933  as  a  treaty.  It  was  rejected 
by  the  Senate  In  1934.  Now  It  Is  presented 
to  the  Congress  as  an  agreement.  It  Is  really 
a  treaty  being  presented  under  a  false  name. 
It  takes  only  a  simple  majority  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  pass  a  resolution  ap- 
proving an  agreement,  while  the  ratification 
of  a  treaty  In  the  Senate  requires  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  majority.  We  can  all  readily 
understand  why  it  Is  now  called  an  agree- 
ment. 

This  treaty  Involves  our  sovereignty  over 
Lake  Michigan  and  It  is  my  purpose  this 
evening.  In  my  limited  time,  to  discuss  this 
particular  phase  of  the  subject. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1783  ceded  all  the 
territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
complete  sovereignty  of  the  United   States. 
The  Great  Lakes,  all  save  one,  became  the 
common  boundary  between  a  part  of  Great 
Britain's   Colonial    Empire,    Canada    In    the 
north  and  the  young  American  Nation  in  the 
South.     This  one  lake   was  Lake  Michigan 
Michigan  was  wholly  within  and  a  part  of 
what  was  then  called  the  Northwest  Territory. 
In  1787.   our  Federal   Government,   before 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  moved  to 
protect  this  territory.     Congress  sent  troops 
to  protect  the  frontiers  and  set  up  a  system 
of    gavernment.      The    Ordinance    of    1787, 
which  provided  for  the  Northwest  territorial 
government.      made       complete      American 
sovereignty  over  aU  this  country,     it  then 
became  an  Integral  part  of  the  States. 

Lake  Michigan  then  became  an  exclusively 
American  lake  under  the  full  ownership  and 
protection  of  the  American  flag. 

The  United  States  Constitution  recognized 
the  acts  of  the  Confederate  Congress  as  or- 
ganic law  of  the  land.  By  Confederate  Con- 
gress. I  refer  to  the  Congress  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  States  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  lake  has  been  con- 
tinuous and  imchallenged  since  1787— more 
than  150  years.  I  emphasize  this  point  be- 
cause attempts  have  been  made   to  divide 


sovereignty    over    Lake    Michigan.      In    the 
peace  treaty  negotiations  resulting  from  the 
War  of  1812,  the  British  again  attempted  to 
acquire  the  Great  Lakes.     It  Is  reported  In 
the  British  papers  recording  the  negotlalons 
by  the  British  and  American  plenipotentiaries 
at  Ghent,  that  Great  Britain  demanded  the 
possession   of    the   Lakes   with    an    exclusive 
right  of  building  forts  and  maintaining  ships 
of  war,  and  that  the  Americans  be  precluded 
from    establishing    the   same   either   on    the 
Lakes,  or  the  rivers,  flowing  Into  them.     All 
the  Lakes  were  demanded,  including  Michi- 
gan.    But  the  British  vacated  this  position 
under  the  American  threat  of  continuing  the 
war.      The    British    delegates    were    severely 
reprimanded  at  home  for  yielding  this  pcsl- 
tlon.      Negotiating    this    Treaty    of    Ghent, 
which  the  British  protested,  were  such  great 
Americans  as  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Henrv 
Clay.  ^ 

Again  m  1909  Great  Britain  and  Canada 
attempted  to  Include  In  the  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  which  Is  now  referred  to  as 
the  treaty  of  1910.  a  provision  limiting  di- 
version  from   Lake   Michigan   and   to   again 
name  it  as  a  part  of  the  boundary  waters 
Hihu  Root,  then  Secretary  of  State,  refused 
to  agree  to  this  limitation.     Secretary  Root 
explained  to  the  Senate  that  his  reason  for 
refusing  to  agree  to  this  provision  was  that 
Lake   Michigan    was   an    all-Amerlcan    lake 
entirely  within  our  country.     He  refused  to 
have    anything    In    the    treaty    about    Lake 
Michigan. 

To  those  people  who  do  not  have  a  clear 
mind  s-eye  picture  of  Lake  Michigan  and  Its 
relative  location.  I  suggest  that  at  your  lel- 

t"1®  ^^J^v-^""^"'*  ^  '"^P-  "^°"  ^"1  find  that 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  entire  Lake  Michigan 
wa  ershed  are  within  the  boundaries  of  the 

y.^^H  ®'^*''-  ^'  ^'  ^'•"ly  «"  American.  I 
remind  you  that  it  is  your  and  my  duty  to 

St«?p,  -ifY^  ^'!  °^^^'  P"*«  °'  t^e  United 
btates  all  American. 

Being  unable  to  get  the  Great  Lakes-St 
Lawrence  waterway  project  ratified  by  the 
Senate  in  1934,  the  President  Is  now  attempt! 

Sf, rn «  7k°"'  '"^^^°'*-  "^^^  "method  directly 
usurps  the  constitutional  prerogatives  and 
responsibilities  of  the  United  StatesTenate 
The  present  agreement.  If  ratified  bv  Con- 
gress win  bring  to  a  successful -concius^n 
Canada  s  and  Great  Britain's  hope  to  Inter" 
nationalize  Lake  Michigan.  They  wUl  have 
achieved  a  notable  drplomatlc  ^and  terrl! 
tonal  Victory.  They  will  have  accomplished 
aSd  thP^'c?  *^«  ^°"«^^««  °'  the  United  States 
corceJe  iT  wfli'^r'  ^°"«^"«°"y  defused  to 
couri  ^  surrender  without  re- 

In  my  opinion,  to  consider  this  treaty  as 

dfrpT^.""'"*  ^'^''''  ^°"K^^^  is  not  only  a 
direc  affront  to  the  United  States  Senate 
but  illegal  and  unconstitutional  '"^"^^e 

IT  Jf  ^L  "  *^  certainly  undesirable  for  the 
United  States  to  surrender  this  lake.    I  won! 
der  What  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
would  say  if  the  Congress  yielded  sovereignty 
over  Puget  Sound  to  Canada;  I  wonder  what 
the  people  of  the  great  State  of  New  York 
would    say    If    Congress    yielded    soveTeignty 
over  Lake  Champlain.  or  more  important  the 
great  Hudson  River,  to  some  foreign  nation 
I  wonder  what  the  people  of  the  States  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  would  say  if  Confess 
yielded    joint    control    and   sovereignty  over 
^elr  great  Gulf  ports  to  Mexico,  of  to  s^me 
South    American    republic.    I    wonder   what 
the  people  of  the  Southwest,  and  partlcu- 
any  the  State  of  California,  would  say   If 
the  Congress  yielded  Joint  control  over  San 
Francisco  Bay  to  Japan.    Coming  from  Mis- 
sourl.  representing  St.  Louis  County  and   a 
part  of  St.  Louis  City,  both  on  the  Mississippi 
...     w*"""*  ""'^^t  the  several  great  States 
Of   the  Mississippi  Valley   would  say  If  the 
Congress  yielded  Joint  control  over  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  or  the  Missouri  River  or   the 
Ohio  River  to  any  foreign  nation.    I  can 
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foresee  the  wave  of  resentment  that  will 
sweep  this  Nation  when  the  full  implications 
of  this  project  are  understood. 

Few  people  will  be  misled  by  the  claims 
of  the  administration  and  the  proponents  of 
the  seaway  that  it  is  a  defense  measure. 
Experts  are  geneially  agreed  upon  the  fact 
that  this  project  once  undertaken  will  take  a 
minimum  of  8  years  and  probably  more  for 
its  completion.  But  there  Is  a  new  habit 
here  In  Washington  of  putting  the  defense 
label  on  almost  every  kind  of  money-spend- 
ing and  money-v/astlng  scheme  to  help  It 
through  the  Congress. 

So  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  has  been  called 
a  national-defense  project.  In  the  present 
emergency,  it  would  seem  that,  at  least  for 
the  time  being,  we  should  not  be  concerned 
about  InstrvunentB  for  national  defense  which 
attainment  wovild  be  from  8  to  10  years  in 
the  future.  Our  Job  today  is  to  concentrate 
on  our  immediate  national  defense. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  Nation,  struggling 
under  increasing  burdens,  should  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  express  themselves 
on  this  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  be- 
fore they  are  called  upon  to  shoulder  the 
additional  burden  it  will  impose  upon  them. 
No  other  course  Is  fair  to  the  taxpayers. 
No  other  course  is  honorable  by  the  Congress. 
In  the  past  Lake  Michigan  has  contributed 
immeasurably  to  the  national  defense.  Her 
shipyards  and  docks  have  served  as  train- 
ing grounds  for  men  in  the  marine  in- 
dustry. Our  own  Great  Lakes  Naval  Train- 
ing Station  consistently  trains  huge  groups 
of  young  men  for  service  in  our  Navy. 

Lake  Michigan  was  selected  for  the  site 
of  this  naval  training  station  becatise  it  is 
In  the  middle  of  the  continent,  surroimded 
completely  by  American  soil,  and  without  an 
inlet  that  would  make  its  siege  or  destruc- 
tion possible  by  an  enemy  fleet.  Here  in 
security  every  phase  of  naval  warfare  and 
navigation  may  be  taught  with  economy 
and  safety. 

It  is  neither  wise  nor  consistent  with 
national  defense  to  surrender  or  share  the 
great  natural  advantage  we  have  through 
the  undisputed  possession  of  Lake  Michigan. 
There  is  another  reason  why  we  should  re- 
tain our  undisputed  control  over  Lake  Michi- 
gan. The  day  may  come  when  we  will  need 
her  broad  expanse  of  water  for  a  protected 
inland  naval  aviation  base.  It  should  be 
clear  to  all  my  listeners  that  If  this  really 
were  a  defense  measure  the  proponents  would 
be  trying  to  safeguard  our  Interests  in  Lake 
Michigan  Instead  of  trying  to  give  them  away. 
It  Is  my  Intention  to  discuss  publicly  other 
tremendously  Important  economic  features 
of  this  project  In  the  near  future.  How  this 
project  would  be  injurious  to  American  labor, 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  Industry  are 
questions  which  dlrecUy  affect  the  lives  of 
all  Americans.  The  public  is  entitled  to  be 
fully  Informed. 

Tonight  I  stress  two  main  points:  First, 
Lake  Michigan  Is,  and  for  more  than  150  years 
have  been,  an  all-Amerlcan  lake,  a  part  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Second,  that 
the  present  attempt  is  but  a  renewal  of  old 
-  attempts  to  obtain  the  surrender  of  our  sov- 
ereignty over  Lake  Michigan. 

I  am  stire  the  American  people  are  un- 
willing to  surrender  sovereignty  over  Lake 
Michigan.  I  am  equally  confident  they  wUl 
not  allow  their  Representatives  In  Congress 
to  surrender  sovereignty  over  any  part  of  the 
United  States — land  or  water. 


Gerrymander 
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or 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  13.  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY   HON   LAWRENCE    J. 
CONNERY,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  by  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts,  Hon.  Lawrence  J. 

CONNERY : 

Friends  of  the  radio  audience.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  privileged  to  address  you  In  the  name  of 
Massachusetts  democracy.  I  speak  to  you 
not  as  a  partisan  nor  one  seeking  any  spe- 
cial privilege  for  the  Democratic  Party  but  as 
a  citizen  of  Massachusetts  demanding  that 
the  right  of  oiw  people  to  be  represented  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  persons 
of  their  ovm  choosing  be  protected  and  pre- 
served. And  I  bespeak  an  opportunity  for 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  be  represented 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  those 
who  represent  the  views  and  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  our  people. 

Because  of  the  national  census  of  1940, 
Massachusetts  suffers  the  loss  xst  one  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress.  Therefore.  It  becomes 
necessary  to  reapportion  the  State  Into  14 
districts.  This  means  that  for  the  next  10 
years,  untU  the  1950  census  Is  taken.  Massa- 
chusetts wlU  have  14  Representatives  rather 
than  15  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
Washington. 

The  law  requires  that  the  reapportionment 
shaU  be  based  upon  an  allotment  of  approxi- 
mately 308.000  people  to  each  district,  and 
that  each  district  shall  be  contiguous. 

A  legislative  committee,  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court,  has  been  given  the  responsibility  of 
this  redlstrictlng. 

It  is  not  '^^y  desire  to  question  the  sincerity 
of  those  who  have  been  entrusted  by  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  with  this  ardu- 
ous task.  But  It  Is  my  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  efforts  of  a  few  who  seek  to 
Influence  the  decisions  of  those  who  make  up 
the  redlstrictlng  committee,  thereby  attempt- 
ing to  deprive  you  and  millions  of  others  In 
Massachusetts  of  being  represented  In  Wash- 
ington by  those  you  would  choose  to  repre- 
sent you. 

Some  2  or  3  weeks  ago  a  so-called  plan  for 
redlstrictlng  the  State  congressional  districts 
was  presented  to  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  redlstrictlng  committee.  This  plan, 
which  I  understand,  for  the  moment  at  any 
rate,  has  been  tossed  into  the  background, 
seems  to  me  is  so  viclotis  and  its  intent  so 
plain  that  I  doubt  that  It  could  be  tolerated, 
let  alone  accepted,  by  anybody— Republican. 
Democrat,  or  Independent.  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  whom  I  have  talked 


have  frowned  upon  the  unfair  propoaltlon 
with  distaste. 

The  plan  contemplates  the  carving  of  Mas- 
sachusetts In  such  a  way  as  would  make  cer- 
tain the  election  of  12  Republicans  and  only 
2  Democrats,  totally  eliminating  4  of  the  « 
Democrats  now  Members  of  Congress; 
Plahektt.  Healit.  and  Connot  would  be 
resident  in  the  same  district  and  thereby 
either  be  forced  to  contend  against  each 
other  or  resort  to  the  graceful  retirement  of 
2  of  them  In  favor  of  the  other.  The  re- 
mainder of  their  carved  districts  would  be  so 
overwhelmingly  Republican  In  complexion 
that  It  would  be  virtually  impossible  for  any 
Democrat  to  win.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
present  districts  of  Democratic  Congressmen 
Eliot  and  Casey  would  be  made  solidly  Re- 
pubhcan  in  character.  Altogether  the^le  ma- 
neuverlngs  completely  eliminate  4  DemocraUc 
Congressmen. 

This  plan  Is  typical  of  what  some  repre- 
sentatives of  vested  interests,  those  who  In 
one  way  or  another  are  constantly  endeavor- 
ing to  demonstrate  their  influence  on  Beacon 
Hill,  would  like  to  impose  on  our  people;  their 
intent  being  to  deprive  the  Uberal-minded 
people  of  our  State  of  the  right  to  be  repre- 
sented in  Congress  by  more  than  a  bare 
minority. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  Massachusetts  Is  a 
Republican  State.  I  think  It  better  to  say 
that  Massachusetts  in  days  gone  by  was  a 
Republican  State.  During  the  past  decade 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  have  elected  as 
their  Governors  for  a  period  of  7  of  the  10 
years,  representatives  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Despite  the  gerrymandering  that  took 
place  10  years  ago.  6  of  your  15  Congressmen 
are  now  liberal  Democrats.  In  other  con- 
gressional districts  a  change  of  a  few  thou- 
sand votes  would  have  sent  a  Democrat  rather 
than  somebody  else  to  Congress.  During  all 
of  this  period,  and  for  10  years  prior  thereto, 
your  senior  United  States  Senator.  DAvm  I. 
Walsh,  has  been  a  representative  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt has  carried  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
in  every  election;  in  fact,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  has  carried  the 
State  on  every  occasion  dvurlng  the  past  16 
years. 

Massachusetts  at  Its  last  election.  In  Ita 
contest  for  Governor,  Indicated  the  even 
political  party  division  that  existe  in  the  State 
by  electing  as  Governor  a  man  who  received 
cnly  one-fifth  of  1  percent  more  votes  than 
his  Democratic  opponent.  The  contest  was 
so  close  that  a  recount  was  necessary.  A 
change  of  less  than  3,000  votes  would  have  in- 
stalled the  Democratic  candidate  as  your 
Governor. 

The  people  of  our  great  State  are  keenly 
concerned  with  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  Representetlon  by  men  of  liberal 
thought  and  action  Is  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  our  people.  The  Nation  is  proud  of  the 
able  and  conscientious  leadership  of  our 
courageous  majority  floor  leader  and  our 
Massachusetts  Democratic  colleague.  Con- 
gressman John  W.  McCobmack;  Congress- 
man AtTHtm  D.  HxALET  Is  s  member  of  the 
all-Important  Ways  and  Means  Committee; 
Congressman  Joseph  E.  Caset  serves  on  the 
equally  important  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee; Congressman  Thomas  A.  Flaherty  plays 
an  important  part  In  the  building  of  our 
great  new  Navy  through  his  membership  on 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committee;  Congressman 
Thomas  H.  Euot  holds  enviable  membership 
on   the   outstanding    Judiciary   Committee; 
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while  I  have  the  honor  of  being  the  only  New 
England  member.  Republican  or  Democrat, 
on  the  Labor  Conmilttee. 

This  representation  means  something,  in 
fact  a  very  great  deal,  to  all  citizens  of 
Massachusetts. 

I  make  no  plea  for  these  Representatives 
as  Individuals,  but  I  do  demand  that  those 
they  represent  be  not  deprived  of  their  right 
of  free  choice. 

It  is  my  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will 
make  your  voice  and  your  opinion  felt  with 
the  members  of  the  redistrlctlng  committee 
from  your  locality,  to  the  extent  at  least, 
that  In  redistrlctlng  the  SUte  there  shall  be 
no  gerrymandering,  no  finding  of  a  soft  place 
for  any  outstanding  representative  of  vested 
Interests. 

There  Is  no  good  reason  why  countless  of 
our  citizens  should  be  deprived  of  the  privi- 
lege of  being  represented  in  Congress  by  those 
who  represent  their  views,  In  order  that  some 
ambitious  persons,  temporarily  holding  high 

^^mblic  office  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts, may  benefit  by  having  seats  in  Congress 
carved  out  for  them. 

Let  us  hope,  too,  that  the  redistrlctlng 
committee   will   be   able    to   withstand   the 

,-pressure  of  these  attempted  infiuences  and 
agree  upon  a  redistrlctlng  bill  that  will  give 
to  you  and  yoxm  the  right  which  you.  as 
free  Americans,  should  retain  as  a  priceless 
heritage — the  right  of  free  selection. 

I  have  stated  that  I  do  not  desire  to  ad- 
dress you  In  a  partisan  spirit.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  for  the  most  part  In  th^se  days  of 
dire  emergency  there  Is  very  little  nartlsan 
q>irlt  among  our  people.  I  trust  that  th?s 
spirit  will  continue.  Men  may  and  do  difTer 
In  their  political  views.  For  America  it  is 
good  that  this  is  so.  For  such  differences  of 
opinions  and  views  are  the  very  llfeblood 
of  the  freedom  of  a  democracy.  And  true 
representation  gives  voice  to  all  views  and 
opinions.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  main- 
tain a  true  Americanism  in  Massachusetts 
then  we  cannot  tolerate  the  stifiing  of  so 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Democratic 
TOlces  by  silencing  their  chosen  representa- 
tives. 

I  speak  for  fair  play — for  proper  d'/lsion 
of  our  State  Into  the  necessary  14  districts. 
I  protest  and  Join  with  many  thousands  of 
Democrats,  Republicans,  and  Independents 
alike  who  are  voicing  their  disapproval  of 
any  tactics  in  redistrlctlng  which  can  orly 
result  In  a  proclamation  to  the  other  States 
of  our  Nation  that,  to  her  everlasting  dis- 
grace and  discredit,  the  iniquitous  so-colled 
gerrymander  has  been  permitted  to  again 
run  rampant  In  Massachusetts. 


A  Plea  for  Spiritual  Solidarity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C  RABAUT 

or  MICHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVB3 


Tuesday.  May  13,  1941 


SERMON  BT  R£V.  JOHN  J.  REILLT 


Mrr,  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  with  pride.  I 
place  in  the  Record  the  sermon  delivered 
on  Sunday.  May  11. 1941.  by  the  Reverend 
John  J.  Reiily,  director  of  the  Shrine  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  at  Catholic 
University.  Washington.  D.  C.  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  solemn  pontifical  mass  for 


the  visiting  South  American  naval  of- 
ficers: 

"Of  them  whom  Thou  hast  given  me,  I 
have  not  lost  one — I  will  give  them  life 
everlasting  and  they  shall  not  perish  forever, 
and  no  man  shall  pluck  them  out  of  my 
hand." 

These  words  are  the  words  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  but  how  beautifully  apt  they  are  today, 
for  today  they  are  celebrating  Mother's  Day, 
and  these  words  fit  well  on  the  lips  of  all 
real  mothers.  And  how  doubly  fitting  they 
are  today  as  the  National  Shrine  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  acts  as  host  to  you  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  our  sister  Amer- 
ican republics.  Most  of  us  are  conscious  of 
the  tributes  we  owe  our  natural  mothers,  and 
most  are  conscious,  too,  of  the  Mother,  Christ 
bequeathed  us  as  she  stood  at  the  cross' 
foot — in  whose  honor  this  shrine  is  being 
built,  and  most  prefer  to  think  in  terms  of 
America  as  our  mother,  and  why  not?  She 
has  shown  us  all  the  tenderness  and  care  any 
mother  could  have  shown.  She  has  provided 
for  us,  too,  as  mothers  do  for  children;  she 
guards  us;  she  protects  us;  she  pours  out  her 
wealth,  her  riches,  her  everything  that  God 
has  given  her.  without  stint  or  calculation, 
and  as  any  mother  she  will  not  hesitate  to 
sacrifice  herself  on  any  altar  her  enemies  may 
fashion  or  construct.  America  can  hardly  be 
considered  in  any  other  way  but  as  a  mother, 
a  prolific  mother,  too.  as  God  would  want  her 
to  be  with  her  many  children  north  and 
south.  symlMllc,  too,  of  her  Son's  cross,  the 
Son  whom  you  enthroned  in  Rio,  for  the  arms 
of  the  cross  of  that  same  Son  stretch  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south  Just  as  well  as  to  the 
east  and  to  the  west.  The  arms  of  the  cross 
were  all  embracing,  and  so,  too,  were  His 
mother's  arms  and  the  words  of  Christ  have 
never  seemed  so  apropos  as  they  do  these 
days  on  the  lips  of  our  mother  America. 
"Of  them  whom  Thou  hast  given  me  I  have 
not  lost  one.  and  I  will  give  them  life  ever- 
lasting, and  they  shall  not  perish  forever,  and 
no  man  shall  pluck  them  from  my  hand." 

Any  mother  who  claims  this  must  be  dis- 
turbed from  time  to  time,  and  America  is 
disturbed  right  now,  for  such  a  boast,  "Of 
them  whom  Thou  hast  given  me  I  have  not 
lost  one."  holds  true  only  insofar  as  soli- 
darity exists  among  such  a  mother's  chil- 
dren, and  solidarity  has  never  suffered  the 
way  it  has  of  late.  The  only  solidarity 
bearing  up  right  now  against  destructive 
forces  is  the  solidarity  of  a  spiritual  kind. 
The  spirit  alone  in  Europe  remains  as  an 
unbroken  thing,  the  material  ties  that  bound 
the  nations  are  scattered  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  all  that  land.  America  has 
taught  the  nations  many  things,  but  nothing 
she  has  taught  them  will  ever  ha\  s  the  value 
of  the  lesson  she  can  teach  right  now — two 
continents  spiritually  so  close  no  man  can 
pluck  one  from  the  hands  of  Christ  of  Rio 
and  Mary  of  Washington. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  need  of  a  spiritual 
tie  that  will  bind  the  children  of  one  Mother 
America,  we  bid  you  most  welcome  to  this 
National  Shrine  of  the  Mother  of  God,  for 
whether  you  have  ever  been  aware  of  It  or 
not.  there  Is  a  vast  portion  of  thinking  North 
Americans  who  coni-ider  there  is  more  real 
power  for  peace  and  happiness  in  America 
right  here  in  Mary's  shrine  than  down  there 
in  the  War  Department.     In  no  part  of  the 
United  States  should  you  feel  more  at  home. 
They  will  point  out  many  things  of  interest 
In   this  grand  land,   but   you   could   return 
without    getting    the    true    picture    of    the 
United  States,  your  neighbor.    We  know  you 
will  l>e  glad  to  hear  that  Christianity  and 
the  things  that  are  dear  to  Christ  are  doing 
very  well  right  here.    We  think  not  in  terms 
of  any  new  order,  or   not   in  any  terms  of 
an  old  order;  we  are  thinking  in  terms  more 
eternal  than  both;   we  are  thinking  in   the 
reign  of   Christ,  and  in  spite  of  what   our 
movies  may  have  made  you  think,  and  in 
spite  of  how  our  salesmen  have   impressed 


you.  this  which  you  behold  today,  a  mass 
in  Mary's  shrine,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Cath- 
olic University,  is  more  a  part  of  the  real 
United  States.  They  will  do  some  window 
dressing  for  you — all  tours  of  the  kind  do 
that.  This  Is  part  of  the  America  you  see 
every  day.  This  will  remind  you  of  your 
homeland.  This  will  tell  you  more  than  any- 
thing of  the  possibilities  within  the  great 
big  American  heart,  for  friendship  and  for 
solidarity.  We  dream  the  sarre  dreams;  we 
think  the  same  things;  we  pray  the  same 
prayers  as  you. 

Can  we  touch  you  then  when  we  invite 
you  to  turn  with  us  toward  a  common 
mother,  a  mother  that  stands  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross  from  time  to  time,  a  mother  to 
whom  we  flee  In  time  of  war,  a  mother  to 
whom  we  turn  In  time  of  peace,  a  mother  big 
enough  to  embrace  us  all,  a  mother  who 
can  truly  say  when  she  thinks  of  both  of  us, 
"Of  them  whom  Thou  hast  given  me,  I  have 
not  lost  one"  ? 

We  bid  you  welcome  then  to  the  sanctuary 
of  the  United  States,  the  place  where  you  see 
holy  things,  to  the  place  from  which  is  radi- 
ated spiritual  energy,  and  here  at  Mary's 
Shrine  today,  our  prayer  Is  that  the  Ameri- 
cas' shall  always  be  big,  big  of  body  and  big 
of  soul,  and  big  of  heart.  Mindful  of  the 
pains  and  sacrifices,  and  triumphs  of  the 
past,  and  conscious  of  our  blessings  here  and 
now  the  prayer  of  all  Americans  should  be 
for  all  our  blessings,  for  all  our  benefits,  for 
all  our  crosses,  and  for  all  our  happiness, 
thanks,  O  thanks  be  to  God. 

Christ  of  the  Andes,  Christ  of  Rio.  Mary 
of  Washington,  preserve  the  Americas.  Keep 
them  close  as  children  of  one  mother.  Thsy 
have  done  as  much  for  you  as  all  the  world. 
They  have  crowned  their  highest  mountains, 
they  have  made  more  beautiful  their  Capital 
City  with  memories  of  you.  Keep  them  safe 
from  the  forces  that  tried  to  keep  you  apart. 
Keep  them  safe  In  the  American  way,  for  the 
American  way,  O  Christ  and  Mary,  we  think 
is  the  nearest  way  to  Your  way.  Ad  majorem 
Del  Oloriam. 


Igor  I.  Sikorsky  and  the  Helicopter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW   YORK 
TIMES 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Sunday  New  York  Times  on 
the  remarkable  feat  of  Igor  I.  Sikorsky 
brings  national  eminence  to  the  romantic 
career  of  the  man  whose  name  is  indis- 
solubly  linked  with  that  of  Stratford  and 
Bridgeport.  Conn.  No  one  who  has  read 
the  Story  of  the  Winged  S,  his  autobi- 
ography, will  ever  forget  the  unflinching 
devotion  to  an  ideal  that  characterized 
the  youngest  son  of  a  professor  of  psy- 
chology in  St.  Vladimir  University  at 
Kiev. 

I  am  taking  advantage  of  my  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  the  editorial: 
[From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  11,  1941) 

HELICOPTIRS 

A  new  world's  record  for  sustained  flight 
In  a  helicopter  has  rewarded  the  persever- 
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ance  of  Igor  I.  Sikorsky,  better  known  in  the 
world  of  the  air  for  his  large-scale  transocean 
flying  boats.    With  the  designer  at  the  con- 
trols,   a    strange-looking    aircraft,    requiring 
only   90   horsepower,  hovered   one  day   last 
week  over  an  area  no  larger  than  a  tennis 
court  for  an  hour  and  a  half.    More  signifi- 
cant than  the  breaking  of  a  record,  however, 
was  the  demonstrated  ability  of  the  Sikorsky 
machine  to  make  vertical  ascents   and  de- 
scents,   to    fly    backward    and    sideways    as 
readily  as  forward,  and  to  maintain  position 
with  no  forward  speed,  at  the  will  of  the  pilot. 
These  characteristics  raise  many  implica- 
tions of  interest.    The  new  machine  is  rela- 
tively inexpensive  to  build  and  lends  Itself 
readily    to   mass    production.     It   could    be 
manufactured   without    important   interfer- 
ence with  any  other  aspect  of  the  military- 
aircraft   program.     This   being   the   case,   it 
would  seem  that  an  aircraft  which  can  oper- 
ate  successfully    from   a    platform   40    feet 
square,  has  forward  speed  in  excess  of  100 
miles  an  hour,  can  hover  at  will  for  obser- 
vation and  furnish  a  still  platform  for  the 
firing  of  aircraft  cannon  or  the  dropping  of 
bombs  Is  worth  serious  consideration  as  a 
weapons  of   protection   for   merchant   ships 
against  submarine  attacks. 

To  fit  such  ships  for  the  use  of  helicopters 
would  require  no  slow  or  expensive  structural 
reinforcement.  whUe  the  utility  of  aircraft  of 
this  kind  for  submarine  spotting  and  de- 
struction might  well  be  very  great.  One  of 
the  secrets  of  Axis  military  successes  thus 
far  has  been  the  willingness  of  the  Ger- 
man command  to  make  use  of  new  weapons 
and  new  methods.  It  certainly  would  be 
worth  while  to  find  out  without  delay 
whether.  In  the  helicopter,  we  have  not  a 
weapon  which  could  be  of  great  value  in  the 
bitter  battle  of  the  Atlantic. 
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OF  OHIO 
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Wednesday.  May  14  aegislative  day  of 
Thursday.  May  8).  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  DR.  J.  I.  FALCONER,  OF  OHIO 
STATE  UNIVERSITY 


Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  on 
the  Eurojjean  food  situation,  by  Dr.  J.  I. 
Falconer,  of  the  department  of  rural  eco- 
nomics of  the  State  University  of 
Ohio,  as  published  in  the  Ohio  Farmer 
of  the  issue  of  April  5.  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Ohio  Farmer  of  April  5.  19411 
The  European  Food  SrrxjATioN — "Occupied" 

Countries  Face  Starvation 
(By  J.  I.  Falconer,  department  of  rural  eco- 
nomics, Ohio  State  University) 
One  of  the  much -discussed  subjects  of  to- 
day is  whether  we  should  ship  food  to  relieve 
the  hunger  distress  in  the  occupied  countries 
of  western  Europe.  Of  the  37.000,000  people 
m  Finland,  Belgium,  Holland.  Norway,  and 
central  Poland,  great  numbers  are  reliably 
reported  to  be  facing  starvation  and  disease. 


The  situation  is  already  critical  in  Belgium, 
■nie  situation  among  the  15.000,000  people  in 
unoccupied  Prance  Is  much  the  same.  Of 
this  situation  there  Is  little  doubt.  The 
problem  seems  to  be  whether  starvation 
among  these  people  can  be  prevented  without 
playing  into  the  hand  of  Germany. 

Even  in  normal  times  continental  Europe 
is  short  of  certain  essential  foods  and  feeds. 
Dxiring  the  5  years  preceding  the  outbreak 
of  war.  between  5  and  6  percent  of  the  bread 
grains  consumed  were   Imported,  as  were  8 
percent  of  the  feed  grains,  90  percent  of  the 
feed  concentrates.  68  percent  of  the  vegetable 
oUs,  and  40  percent  of  the  total  fats. 
harvests  poor  last  tear 
These  deficiencies  have  become  greater  as 
a  result  of  poor  harvests,  and  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  disorganization  due  to  military 
activities  and  the  blockade  have  contributed 
to  the  shortage.     Fish  and  whale  oil  are  In 
normal  times  an  important  source   of  food 
and  fat  for  continental  Europe.     Since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  scarcity  of  gasoline,  with 
which  to  power  the  fishing  boats,  together 
with  restrictions  on  the  movements  of  fisher- 
men have  greatly  reduced  the  supplies  of  sea 
foods.    The  acute  shortage  of  feed  grains  and 
concentrates  means  rapid  depletion  in  live- 
stock numbers  which  in  turn  decreases  at  an 
accelerated  rate  the  supplies  of  meats  and 
animal  fats  for  human  consumption. 

One  of  the  elements  in  the  present  food 
situation  in  Europe  Is  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  the  food  supplies.  Europe  lost  a  por- 
tion of  her  surplus  focd-producing  regions 
when  Russia  took  over  the  three  Baltic  states, 
the  provinces  of  eastern  Poland,  Bessarabia, 
and  northern  Bukovina.  as  well  as  10  percent 
cf  Finland's  agricultural  land,  including 
some  of  h(T  best.  Even  so.  It  is  not  likely  that 
Russia  wiU  provide  Europe  with  any  consider- 
able quantities  of  food.  The  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  Russia  is  low.  Large  food  exports 
would  tend  to  lower  her  already  low  standard 
of  consumption.  Furthermore,  it  may  not  be 
possible  for  warring  Europe  to  produce  the 
necessary  manufactured  goods  to  exchange 
for  Russian  food. 

CAN  EXPECT  NO  FOOD    FROM  BALKANS 

The  Balkan  countries  are  nominally  a  svir- 
plvis-grain-producing  region.  But  the  1940- 
41  harvest  sufTered  from  adverse  weather 
conditions.  Even  with  the  return  of  normal 
yield,  the  surplus  grain  would  fall  far  short 
of  continental  European  requirements.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  certain  that  the  distribution  of 
any  surplus  will  not  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
nutritional  needs  but  will  follow  the  dictetes 
of  pollUcal  expediency.  There  is  little  likeli- 
hood that  exports  from  this  region  can  be 
markedly  Increased  except  at  the  sacrifice  of 
supplies  needed  for  domestic  consxunptlcn. 

The  countries  facing  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties from  the  standpoint  of  food  supplies  are 
Belgium,  Norway,  central  Poland.  Spain, 
France.  Holland,  and  Finland.  In  contrast 
with  the  situation  in  these  countries,  Ger- 
many presents  a  different  picture. 

Before  the  war  broke  out  Germany  Ixjasted 
that  she  was  83  percent  self-sufficient  in  the 
way  of  food  supplies,  a  position  much  more 
favorable  than  in  1914.  In  bread  grains,  Ger- 
many had  become  self-sufficient  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  war  and  in  addition  had 
accumulated  substantial  reserves.  The  wheat 
acreege  at  the  beginning  of  this  war  was  40 
percent  larger  than  in  1909-13.  The  greatest 
shortage  appears  to  be  in  meats  and  fats,  but 
even  here  the  direct  fat  ration  is  now  about 
10  ounces  per  capita  per  week,  as  compared 
with  4Vi  ounces  In  1917.  It  would  appear 
probable  that  with  her  Imported  labor  supply 
Germany  can  maintain  her  present  agricul- 
tural output  and  that  she  will  draw  upon  the 
available  supplies  In  Europe  wherever  she  can 
obtain  them. 

BELGIUM    nr  WORST  STRAITS 

Among   the  occupied  democracies  on  the 
Continent  the  situation  at  present  appears  to 


be  the  most  critical  In  Belgium.  This  little 
Nation  with  a  population  cf  about  8.300,000 
is  the  most  densely  populated  nation  in  the 
world,  with  a  population  per  square  mile  four 
times  that  of  Ohio.  Moreover,  less  than  20 
percent  of  those  gainfully  employed  are  en- 
gaged In  agriculture. 

As  a  result  of  this  large  city  population. 
Belgium  normally  Imports  from  non-Euro- 
pean sources  one-half  of  her  food  require- 
ments Add  to  this  the  poor  crops  of  1940. 
the  destruction  by  Invasion,  and  the  inability 
to  import  feed  for  livestock  as  well  as  focd. 
and  it  Is  apparent  that  the  80  percent  of  the 
population  which  lives  in  cities  is  In  a  des- 
perate situation.  The  Belgium  ration  is  al- 
ready reported  to  be  down  to  960  calories,  or 
less  than  one-half  that  necessary  to  maintain 
health.  The  lack  of  fats  and  other  essential 
elements  in  the  diet  is  causing  devastating 
malnutrition,  especially  among  the  children. 

All  the  evidence  Indicates  a  serious  food 
shortage  in  the  occupied  xx>un tries.  Can 
plans  be  developed  for  supplying  the  needed 
foods  without  helping  Germany?  The  Com- 
mittee on  Food  for  the  Small  Democracies 
under  the  leadership  of  Herbert  Hoover  be- 
lieves  that  this  can  be  done. 

THE  HOOVER  PROPOSAL 

Peatiures  of  the  Hoover  proposal  are:  That 
an  experimental  trial  be  made  with  Belgium. 
That  1.000,000  destitute  adults,  mostly 
mothers,  and  2,000.000  chUdren  be  fed  by 
soup  kitchens.  That  Germany  ship  into 
Belgium  the  necessary  bread  grains.  That 
England  permit  the  necessary  fats,  soup  ma- 
terials, and  special  foods  for  children  to  be 
shipped  in  through  the  blocJtade.  That  the 
food  be  distributed  by  a  neutral  committee 
agreed  to  by  both  -jarties. 

It  Is  further  proposed  that  the  imported 
food  would  be  paid  for  bj  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment in  London,  and  that  It  would  be 
shipped  In  vessels  not  now  available  to  the 
British.  To  meet  the  objection  that  the  sup- 
plies shipped  In  might  be  seized  by  the  Ger- 
mans, it  Is  proposed  to  maintain  such  lim- 
ited stocks  on  hand  that  If  they  were  seized 
it  would  only  amount  to  about  one-half 
day's  food  supply  to  Germany.  The  plan 
would  not  be  put  into  effect  unless  an  agree- 
ment could  be  reached  whereby  the  native 
food  supplies  would  be  protected.  The  plan 
Is  based  upon  the  fact  that  feeding  would 
terminate  If  there  are  vJolationa  by  the  Ger- 
mans. If  the  experiment  were  successful, 
then  it  could  Tae  extended  to  the  other 
democracies. 

Aside  from  the  humanitarian  standpwint, 
there  are  other  reasons  which  could  be  ad- 
vanced for  making  the  attempt  to  ship  food 
to  these  distressed  people  in  the  small  de- 
mocracies. 

The  blockade  is  one  of  the  main  arms  of 
the  allied  program  of  war.  It  has  of  neces- 
sity contributed  to  the  shortages  of  food  in 
the  occupied  countries. 

Feeding  these  democratic  peoples  should 
help  to  maintain  their  courage  and  rebuUd 
their  morale. 

WOULD    FIX    RESPONSIBILITT 

It  would  Increase  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  and  England  as  humanitarian  nations 
by  placing  the  responsibility  for  any  failure 
to  carry  out  the  plan  upon  Germany,  who 
could  no  longer  say  that  it  was  the  blockade 
which  was  responsible  for  starving  Innocent 
people. 

Europe  has  been  the  market  to  which  the 
American  farmer  has  long  looked  for  a  mar- 
ket for  his  surplus  farm  products.  Many  of 
our  own  agricultural  ills  have  resulted  from 
the  loss  of  this  export  market.  Whatever  we 
can  do  to  maintain  the  good  will  of  these 
small  coimtries  may  mean  much  to  us  in  the 
way  of  future  markets. 

That  help  now  would  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated cannot  be  doubted.  At  least  it  woxild 
seem  worthy  to  make  the  attempt  to  feed 
these  distressed  people  without  giving 
material  aid  to  Germany. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday.  May  14   (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  May  8),  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY.  OP 
WISCONSIN 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  some  remarks  which  I  made 
at  noon  today  before  the  P.  E.  O.  conven- 
tion held  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in 
Washington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to 
Bpeak  to  you  today  on  the  subject  P.  E.  O. — 
A  Torchbearer  to  the  Present. 

RccenUy  I  talked  to  a  certain  group  of 
cornea  on  the  subject  of  our  national  econ- 
omy. I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  In 
less  than  90  days  after  the  first  of  this  year. 
Congress  had  appropriated  over  •16.000.000,- 
000.  The  women  didn't  blink  an  eye  at  that. 
The  fact  didn't  seem  to  register,  so  I  tur.ied 
to  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  pres- 
ent, and  asked  him  what  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  the  real  and  personal  property  of 
Philadelphia  was.  He  answered.  "A  little 
over   «2.000.000.000." 

I  then  said  to  the  women — "Congress  has 
appropriated  over  eight  Phlladelphlas  in  the 
last  90  days,  and  there  aren't  eight  Phlla- 
delphlas In  this  country  of  ours." 

Recently    I    spoke    to    another    group    of 
women.     This   time  I  spoke  on  a  political 
■ubject.     I  related  the  incident  told  to  me 
in  London  in  August  1939  after  Mrs.  Wiley 
and   I   had   visited    with  Lloyd   George   and 
Mr.  ChurchUl.     It  was  related   by  Mr.  Rhys 
Davis,  a  member  of  Parliament  from  Man- 
chester.    He   said.   "I  hope  we   in  England 
will  have  another  year  in  which  to  prepare. 
Britain   has   been    asleep  to  what  has  been 
going  on.     Some  of  our  leaders  have  known 
It,   but  the  nation   hasn't   realized  it.     We 
were  lulled  into  security  by  the  great  dreams 
of  your  Wilson  and   by  the  hope  that  the 
League  of  Nations  would  provide  some  kind 
of  security.    Had  Hitler  struck  2  years  before 
he   would    have  found    the   English    people 
totally  unaware  of  the  change  in  conditions — 
,  a  people  who  would  not  have  believed  that 
war  would  come  again.    But  In  these  last  2 
years,  our  people  have  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  war  Is  coming,  but  we  are  not  prepared. 
There  are  two  men  who  are  entitled  to  be 
credited  for  the  awakening  in  Britain.    They 
are  Hitler  and   Chamberlain.     Every  breach 
by  Hitler,  every  promise  broken,  every  treaty 
arrangement  canceled,  every  neutrality  vio- 
lated, has  contributed  toward  this  awaken- 
ing.   Chamberlain's  appeasement  policy,  to- 
gether with  Hitler's  breach  of  faith  has  given 
our  people  a  chance  to  see  what  is  going  on." 
Today   I  am  not  going   to  speak   to  you 
women  of  P.  E.  O.  and  you  B.  I.  L.'s  about 
politics  or  economics.    In  this  troublesome 
period,  this  group  of  70,000  P.  E.  O.'s  stand  out 
to  me  as  an  exceptional  group — an  excep- 
tional group  in  a  world  of  stress  and  crisis — 
and  the  world  needs  you. 


Yes:  It  needs  you — your  leadership,  your 
level-headedness,  your  teachings — to  over- 
come Intolerance,  injustice,  hatred,  lack  of 
faith. 

Your  great  objectives — faith,  love,  purity. 
Justice,  truth,  tolerance,  and  growth  of  mind 
and  spirit — have  taught  you  something 
about  the  symphony  of  life.  Browning  says, 
"Life  has  meaning,  and  to  find  its  meaning 
is  my  meat  and  drink."  To  you  has  been 
revealed  the  joy  of  being  charitable,  kindly, 
and  loving.  You  know  the  joy  of  playing 
life's  game  with  fortitude  and  courage  and 
faith.  You  have  learned  the  wisdom  and 
the  Joy  of  guarding  your  tongue,  of  not  in- 
dulging in  slander,  loose  talking,  and  loose 
living.  You  have  realized  that  in  a  trou- 
bled world  you  must  give  due  regard  to  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  others.  You  have 
learned  that  exaltation  comes  from  extend- 
ing the  helping  hand  to  those  who  need  en- 
couragement— not  simply  to  P.  E.  O.'s  or  peo- 
ple who  go  to  your  church — but  to  your 
neighbor,  your  neighbor's  child,  your  com- 
munity, your  State,  your  Nation. 

You  know  the  value  of  a  smile,  a  cheer- 
ful, kindly  word  in  place  of  sarcasm,  bitter- 
ness, and  criticism. 

How  little  It  costs  to  be  sympathetic — 
understanding.  Yet  sympathy  returns  a 
thousandfold  to  the  giver.  True  sympathy 
dissipates  the  martyr  complex.  It  heals  the 
wounded  spirit.  It  creates  hope  and  gives 
courage  so  the  fallen  will  arise  and  go  forth, 
renewed  to  meet  the  problems  of  life. 

Out  of  the  P.  E.  O.  have  come  great  loyal 
friendships.  While  I  know  nothing  specific 
about  your  secret  work,  I  know  that  it  does 
have  the  effect  of  making  one  dissatisfied 
with  self  if  one  is  not  living  up  to  her  best. 
You  are  not  guilty  of  arrested  development. 
You  know  growth  is  the  law  of  life. 

"Thank  God,  a  man  can  grow — 
Yes;  grow  away  from  his  mistakes. 
And  fears  and  limitations, 
To  a  fuller,  grander  life." 

Luther  always,  when  possible,  had  a  rose- 
bud in  a  small  vase  placed  before  him  in 
his  study.  It  suggested  unfoldment,  growth, 
development,  the  expanding  life.  When 
Goethe,  the  great  German  philosopher,  came 
to  die  his  last  words  were,  "More  light." 
Those  who  stood  by  his  bedside  thought  he 
meant  more  candlelight,  but  that  wasn't  the 
case.  Goethe  was  one  of  those  great  souls 
of  whom  It  is  said  that  when  such  a  soul 
passes  through  the  vestibule  between  this 
and  the  next  life  it  can  look  both  ways. 
Goethe  threw  back  to  tired  humanity  its 
greatest  need— "more  light."  He  saw  that 
humanity  needed,  above  everything  else,  the 
perspective  that  would  lead  it  out  of  its  self- 
created  woes  and  troubles  and  wars.  Too 
Great  Teacher  said  to  humanity,  "I  am  the 
light  of  the  world."  Without  light  there  is 
Is  no  abundant  life. 

In  this  period  those  of  us  who  live  so  close 
to  this  world  conflict  often  forget  that  we 
are  called  to  be  torchbearers,  and  this  brings 
me  to  the  subject  of  my  remarks  to  you 
today— P.  E.  O.,  a  torchbearer  to  the  present. 

Henley,  in  his  Invictus,  has  said: 

"Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me, 

Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 
I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

•Tt  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate. 

How  charged  with  punishments  the  scroll, 
I  am  the  master  of  my  fate: 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 

The  greatest  light  bearer  of  the  present  Is 
that  person  who  rekindles  In  human  beings 
the  desire  for  the  free,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
serviceable  life.  Exaltation,  or  a  trip  moun- 
talnward,  comes  to  such  a  person  with  such  a 
torch. 


Paraphrasing  Henley's  Invictus,  we  can  say: 

"It  matters  now  what  faith  we  share. 

What  hope  and  light  we  bring  to  man. 
We  are  the  sculptors  of  the  state. 
We  are  the  builders  of  its  plan." 

—A.  W. 

We  beings  are  a  composite  of  Stardust  and 
clay,  but  we  must  never  forget  we  have  an 
unconquerable  soul.  He  who  shaped  you, 
shaped  you  with  a  purpose,  with  a  purpose 
noble — not  ignoble;  shaped  you  with  that 
something  in  you  which  Impels  you  forward 
to  accomplish  great  and  splendid  things. 

Right  now  with  the  lights  one  after  an- 
other dying  down  in  other  lands — going  out 
temporarily — we  must  not  permit  that  expe- 
rience over  there  to  diminish  our  ardor  for 
the  preservation  of  the  American  way  and 
the  great  freedoms  of  which  we  are  trustees. 

The  greater  the  challenge — and  It  Is  a  great 
one  now  to  you  and  me — the  greater  the 
responsibility  to  be  fit  to  meet  it.  In  a  real 
sense,  we  are  living  In  a  great  period — a  chal- 
lenging hour. 

Some  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  a  sunset  or 
a  dawn.  Yet  my  faith  tells  me  that  the  dawn 
Is  up  ahead. 

You  remember  Lord  Byron's  Sonnet  on 
Chillon.    Let  me  read  it  to  you: 

"Eternal  spirit,  of  the  chainless  mind! 
Brightest  in  dungeons,  liberty!  thou  art: 
For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart- 
The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind: 
And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consigned — 
To   fetters,    and    the    damp    vault's    dayless 

gloom 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom. 
And    freedom's   fame    finds    wings   on   every 

wind. 
Chillon!  ihy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 
And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar — for  'twas  trod. 
Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 
Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod. 
By  Bonniverd — May  none  those  marks  efface! 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God." 

Yes;  after  the  crucifixion  came  Easter  morn. 

There  comes  to  my  mind  an  incident  told 
me  by  Sanator  Hisam  Johnson  v/hich  illus- 
trates how  the  people  of  San  Francisco  awoke 
from  the  paralysis  resulting  from  the  earth- 
quake in  1901  and  rebuilt  the  city. 

This  incident  illustrates  where  you  leaders 
come  in — and  truly  you  are  leaders — in  home, 
business,  lodges,  every  contact.  How  much 
the  world  needs  real  leaders  now — the  leader- 
ship that  will  give  poise  to  unbalanced  minds, 
that  will  shoot  courage  and  fortitude  into  the 
weak;  that  will  loosen  the  fetters  of  narrow- 
ness and  bias — give  man  a  grasp  upon  his 
real  self.  Paul,  writing  to  Timothy,  said 
"God  hatl-i  not  given  us  a  spirit  of  fear  but 
(a  spirit)  of  power  and  Icve  and  sound  mind." 

Not  one  of  us  in  this  period  when  so  many 
people  need  our  assistance,  not  one  of  us  can 
pass  the  buck  and  say,  "Let  George  do  it." 
Each  of  you,  who  have  received  so  much,  so 
much  of  good,  so  much  of  what  the  world 
needs,  must  now  go  out  and  share  that  good. 
Everywhere  there  are  those  who  need  the  r;ght 
kind  of  stimulation,  who  need  to  be  brought 
back  to  their  moorings.  Everjrwhere  there 
are  those  who  are  fearful,  hysterical,  doubtful 
of  the  ability  of  America  to  come  through,  to 
meet  the  challenge.  Let  the  God  of  confi- 
dence speak  through  you  and  you  will  see  the 
fetters  fall 

I  remember  once  hearing  a  bishop  of  a 
church  say  to  his  clergy — it  was  back  In  the 
troublesome  days  when  the  financial  fabric 
C-  this  country  was  breaking — 

"I  want  you  men  who  are  shepherds  of 
the  fiock,  to  go  out  and  prove  that  you  know 
what  that  means — 'to  be  a  shepherd  of  a 
flock.'  I  want  you  to  go  out  and  instill 
Into  those,  whom  you  shepherd,  a  sense  of 
courage  and  fearlessness.  Now  Is  your  op- 
portunity to  show  what  the  Wayshower 
meant  when  He  said,  'I  have  come  that  you 
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might  have  life  and  have  It  more  abund- 
antly.' What  your  flock  needs  now  Is  spir- 
itual food,  and  If  you  have  glimpsed  your 
Job.  then  you  will  be  the  great  provider  as 
He  was." 

Easter  has  been  gone  a  month  now. 
Surely  the  teachings  of  Easter  dissipate  one 
of  man's  greatest  fears — the  fear  of  dissolu- 
tion. Easter  teaches  the  continuity  of  the 
spiritual  life,  and  when  that  truth  is  grasped 
we  know  there  is  no  death.  Leadership  to- 
day calls  for  waking  the  slumberer — he  who 
is  asleep  in  his  bed  of  fear  and  defeatism, 
he  who  lives  only  in  the  world  of  the  senses, 
he  who  has  never  learned  the  art  of  rejoic- 
ing and  giving  of  self. 

While  in  this  period,  many  of  the  old  land- 
marks are  disappearing,  those  which  have 
been  proved  reliable  and  worthy  are  still  with 
us.  As  leaders  ycu  can  guard  their  integrity. 
Let  me  mention  some  of  them — the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and.  In  a  spiritual  sense,  the  Ten 
Commandments,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  the  tried  and  proved  principles  reflected 
In  your  great  objectives. 

Amid  the  tumult  and  the  stress  of  the 
present  day,  no  organization  has  the  right  to 
ex'st  unless  it  contributes  constructively  to 
the  solution  of  our  problems.  One  of  the 
finest  things  that  any  individual  can  do  for 
himself  and  for  those  he  contacts  is  to  de- 
velop a  sense  of  poise  and  mental  serenity. 
Many  people  just  don't  know  how  to  do  that. 
You  do.  You  have  found  that  In  thinking 
great  thoughts,  in  performing  simple  kind- 
nesses, in  glimpsing  spiritual  truths,  in  sing- 
ing great  songs  and  hymns,  in  developing  a 
sense  cf  humor,  in  getting  rid  of  any  ar- 
rogant egotism,  in  developing  perspective, 
that  the  way  opens  up  and  you  are  building 
more  stately  mansions  for  your  soul.  In  so 
doing,  you  are  building  yourself  and  the 
state  strong  and  durable. 

We  have  a  job — we  of  this  generation. 
And  organizations  like  P.  E.  O..  with  Its 
70.000  members,  have  a  bigger  and  more  Im- 
portant part  In  the  program  of  keeping 
America  safe,  building  her  strong,  and  pre- 
serving her  values,  than  most  people  com- 
prehend. 

You  and  I  are  the  beneficiaries  of  all  the 
past;  all  the  great  saviors  and  prophets.  In- 
ventors, exp.orers,  statesmen,  and  builders. 
In  all  the  generations  that  are  gone,  have 
builded  for  you  and  me.  We  are  the  heirs  of 
all  the  past,  and  you  and  I  are  trustees  of 
the  finest  product  of  all  the  efforts  of  all  the 
past. 

This  beloved  America!  We  had  nothing  to 
do  with  shaping  her,  but  she  is  ours  and  some 
of  us,  and  especially  you  women  of  P.  E.  O. — 
you  leaders— have  the  Job  of  making  our 
people  conscious  of  the  great  treasure  they 
possess. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  average  student 
who  is  given  the  beneflt  of  16  years  In  the 
public  schools  and  4  years  in  schools  of  higher 
education  doas  not  appreciate  that  education 
because  It  if  literally  handed  to  him  on  a 
platter.  WeU.  that  is  just  what  happened 
to  each  of  us.  We  were  born  Americans,  and 
because  of  tliat  fact— all  these  great  values 
which  have  c  jsts  thousands  of  lives,  hundreds 
of  years  of  human  effort — all  these  values 
were  given  to  us  gratis. 

What  do  I  refer  to?  I  mean  the  American 
way  of  life  with  its  great  freedoms  of  speech, 
of  press,  of  worship,  of  trial  by  jury,  the  right 
of  petition,  the  trial  by  one's  peers,  the  right 
to  ssll  one's  own  labor  and  collect  one's  own 
wages,  and  the  right  to  own  and  sell  property. 
We  know  now,  at  least  some  of  us  do,  that 
these  rights  will  perish,  as  they  have  in  other 
lands,  unless  we  preserve  them.  We  are 
awakening  to  the  reality  of  the  situation. 
We  are  conscious  of  a  great  world  revolution 
which,  If  It  should  successfully  strike  our 
shores,  would  tvu-n  the  hand  of  the  clock 
back.  In  other  lands,  these  great  freedoms 
do  not  exist. 

And  what  is  worse,  in  many  lands  the  com- 
mon people  lire  satisfled  without  them.    Why 
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are  they  satisfled?  A  great  philosopher  once 
said.  "Give  the  people  light  and  they  will  flnd 
the  way."  These  people  haven't  the  light 
we  have.  They  see  through  a  glass  dimly, 
but  they  are  groping  for  the  light. 

That  Is  why.  P.  E.  O.'s.  you  are  torch- 
bearers  to  the  present.  Your  function  is  to 
bring  a  torch  to  the  minds  of  America.  Never 
permit  them  to  get  In  a  condition  where 
they  would  be  satisfied  with  turning  the 
hands  of  the  clock  back.  God  meant  that 
men  should  grow  splritward.  From  mortality 
to  Immortality  deflnes  the  route. 

There  was  once  a  great  torchbearer  who 
said.  "I  am  the  light  of  the  world."  What 
did  He  mean?  His  life  and  His  deeds  and 
His  teachings  showed  what  that  light  was. 
He  taught  men  that  they  were  not  slaves — 
they  were  the  sons  of  God.  He  taught  them 
that  riches  consisted  not  In  the  abundance 
of  things  but  in  the  possession  of  dynamic 
ideas  of  truth. 

He  shot  them  through  with  a  conviction 
that  they  were  not  mud  men— they  were  part 
of  the  eternal  plan,  things  of  the  spirit. 

He  preached  the  idea  that  life  had  conti- 
nuity, and  on  Easter  morning  He  made  good 
His  preachment  to  a  troubled  world. 

Human  life  Is  an  enigma  and  yet  the  Great 
Teacher  taught  there  was  nothing  enigmatic 
al)out  the  life  of  the  spirit. 

Our  political  system  in  this  country  Is 
built  upon  the  theory  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances— a  Government  with  legislative.  Judi- 
cial, and  executive  departments. 

In  these  difficult  times,  people  who  devote 
a  part  of  each  day  to  a  pursuit  of  the  things 
of  the  spirit,  form  a  tremendous  check  and 
balance  against  the  onslaught  of  the  things 
of  force,  intolerance,  and  violence.  These 
people  provide  the  check  and  the  balance  that 
win  carry  America  through  the  storm. 

Reason  and  common  sense  and  faith — what 
a  bulwark. 

.  Let  me  Illustrate  how  they  work,  using  a 
practical  Illustration  out  of  the  present. 

Everybody  knows  a  great  debate  Is  going 
on  in  this  country.  It  not  only  takes  place 
In  the  Halls  of  Congress,  but  It  absorbs  more 
or  less  everybody's  attention.  I  refer  to  the 
subject  of  convoys  and  Intervention  In  the 
war  in  Europe. 

Some  politicians  and  some  columnists  (in- 
cluding the  "fifth  columnist")  have  befogged 
the  issue.  Bitterness  and  bias  and  prejudice 
Interjected  into  the  debate  on  both  sides  have 
done  anything  but  clarify  the  issue.  If  you 
want  to  know  how  muddy  the  situation  is, 
talk  to  almost  anyone  about  it.  The  other 
day  I  had  a  rich  experience.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  visit  with  one  who  saw  clearly 
through  the  mist  of  human  irrationality  in- 
volved In  this  debate.  He  said  there  were 
tv/o  questions  involved  In  this  debate,  and 
that  the  people  had  a  right  to  decide  which 
course  this  Nation  should  follow. 

First,  should  we  convoy  the  ships  of  a  com- 
batant nation  which  undoubtedly  will  mean 
Intervention  In  the  world  war?  Or,  second, 
should  we  not  convoy  such  ships  and  still 
give  all  other  aid  possible? 

There  you  have  It.  There  Is  no  need  for 
name-calling  or  mud-slinging  to  decide  which 
course  to  take.  There  are  many  legitimate 
arguments  that  can  be  advanced  on  both 
sides  of  this  issue,  but  there  are  a  great  many 
more  that  run  Into  the  field  of  conjecture. 
They  are  the  unknown  factors  of  the 
future — the  imponderables  of  the  future. 
But  certainly,  to  the  thinking  individual, 
there  is  no  reason  for  anyone  to  become  in- 
tolerant of  the  other  man's  viewpoint.  Are 
we  not  all  brethren  dwelling  In  the  same 
house — America?  Are  we  not  all  of  that 
great  breed  called  American,  even  though  we 
stem  from  different  blood  streams?  Have 
we  not  all,  the  same  vital  interest  in  preserv- 
ing our  common  heritage,  our  American  way 
of  life? 

Like  Nehemlah,  each  of  us  Is  called  to  re- 
build the  wall.  What  a  thought,  we  are 
bulldeis  of  a  stronger,  greater  homeland. 


A  saying  of  St.  Augustine  comes  to  my 
mind:  "Others  wrangle.  I  wonder."  Ah. 
this  thinker.  In  the  midst  of  confusion,  saw 
the  glory  of  life  and  God  all  arcund  him. 

Knute  Rcckne.  the  great  football  coach  of 
Notre  Dame,  once  said.  "The  idea  Is  the 
thing."  Yes;  the  straight  thinker,  uncon- 
fused  and  undefeated.  Is  the  great  need  of 
our  times. 

In  this  stressful  hour,  P.  E.  O.,  with  Its 
membership  of  70,000  women,  believing  in. 
and  practicing  its  great  objectives,  can  help, 
through  the  lives  of  Its  members,  to  give 
Inspiration — the  Greeks  called  it  the  flame 
of  the  gods — and  guidance  to  those  who  tend 
to  be  intolerant,  hysterical,  and  unpolsed. 
Thus  you  become  your  brother's  keeper;  thus 
you  bring  light  where  light  is  needed;  thus 
to  the  troubled  mind  you  bring  balance  and 
calm — the  antidote  to  injustice.  Intolerance, 
and  revolution — and  thus  ycu  justify  the 
subject  of  my  remarks  today,  "P.  E.  O..  a 
torchbearer  to  the  present." 

Years  ago  In  a  stressful  period  I  phrased 
the  antidote  to  confused  thinking  in  this 
thought,  with  which  I  conclude: 

"Today  I  am  free — and  why? 
Because  I  laid  away  the  shell  of  yesterday. 
And  with  tomorrow's  sunrise.  I  hope. 
To  lay  away  the  shell  I  grow  today. 
New  skylines  burst  upon  my  view — 
I  know  It  Is  the  law  of  life  to  grow. 

"So  open  wide,  ye  windows  of  my  soul. 
I  fear  no  more — the  quest  Is  on, 
A  hunter  for  the  spiritual  goal. 
The  glory  of  a  God -enraptured  man. 
Gone  are  the  gods  of  yesterday — 
Narrow    creed,    superstitution.    hate,    and 

woe! 
Gone,  with  other  dreams  that  limit  me. 
Today,  today,  I  am  free!" 

— A.  W. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARBM 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  THOMAS 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  May  14  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  May  8).  1941 


AR'nCLE  BY  E.  W.  RISING 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
of  merit,  appearing  in  the  April  issue  of 
the  Sugar  Journal,  by  E.  W.  Rising,  exec- 
utive vice  president  of  the  Western  Beet 
Growers'  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Sugar  Journal  of  April  19411 

The  New  Sugar  Act 

(By  E.  W.  Rising,  executive  vice  president. 

Western  Beet  Growers  Association) 

Yes;  the  lend-lease  bill  Is  out  of  the  way. 
Congress  has  had  Its  little  vacation,  appro- 
priation bills  are  moving  through  smoothly, 
and  there  are  rumors  that  consideration  will 
soon  be  given  to  such  matters  as  a  new 
Sugar  Act.  As  a  representative  of  beet  grow- 
ers I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
of  making  a  few  remarks. 

Individually,  we  who  are  Interested  In  the 
domestic  Industry  are  In  agreement  aa  to 
fundamental   principles    (excepting   perhaps 
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the  leflnen).  bo  there  should  no  real  diffi- 
culty In  working  out  a  program  for  seciirlng 
a  sugar  bill  that  will  protect  the  growers  of 
beets  and  cane,  employ  a  greater  number  of 
peopl^,  and  provide  for  the  sale  of  sugar  pro- 
duced from  continental-grown  products. 

Our  opposition  will,  of  course,  present  a 
flood  of  argument  well  calculated  to  stir  up 
Jealousy  and  strife  between  the  growers  In 
different  areas  and  in  trying  to  run  one  group 
down  a  dead-end  street  in  working  for  higher 
prices  and  another  group  in  some  other 
direction.  Of  course,  we  want  fair  prices  for 
sugar;  so  does  the  manufacturer  of  automo- 
biles, farm  machinery,  sewing  machines, 
clothing,  and  every  article  we  use.  The  cane 
and  beet  growers,  however,  do  not  want  or 
expect  any  different  or  larger  measure  of 
protection  than  Is  given  the  fellow  that 
manufactures  the  things  they  must  buy. 
Price  18  by  no  means  the  main  Issue,  but  it 
^imn»«,one  of  the  things  talked  about,  with 
the  idea  of  convincing  the  consumer  that  he 
has  a  great  interest  in  this  matter  and  may 
starve  If  he  is  asked  to  pay  as  much  as  50 
cents  per  hundred  Increased  retail  price  for 
sugar,  meaning  tl.50  to  $2  per  family  per 
year. 

To  secure  the  legislation  we  need  we  must 
agree  upon  two  things  : 

First.  That  continental  growers  are  entitled 
to  as  much  of  the  market  as  they  can  supply, 
and  this  without  apology  to  or  permission  of 
anybody.  Just  good  old  American  horse 
e^n&e.  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer.  In  equal  measure  as  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  manufacturer.  We  will  not  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  larf.est  share  of  the  Ameri- 
can market  for  manufacturers  of  our  auto- 
mobiles, farm  machinery,  etc..  without  meas- 
ures calculated  to  reduce  imports  from  for- 
eign countries.  There  is  certainly  no  Jvistice 
or  sense  in  the  contention  that  we  should 
have  one  system  of  protection  for  one  type  of 
manufactured  articles  produced  by  American 
labor  and  another  practice  for  beet  and  cane 
growers  and  farm  labor.  No;  I  do  not  object 
to  the  good-no-lghbor  policy,  but  I  do  ob- 
ject to  a  policy  of  so-called  reciprocal  trade 
that  is  run  for  the  benefit  of  the  eastern 
manufacturer  and  with  little  consideration 
given  to  the  needs  of  the  farmer. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  a  good  idea  if  the 
growers  of  the  beet  and  cane  sections  and  the 
people  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  those  areas 
were  to  organize  and  do  a  little  fancy  trad- 
ing with  the  areas  that  are  now  enjoying 
heavy  trade  balances  from  the  farm  areas 
mentioned.  Why  not  arrange  a  reciprocal- 
trade  arrangement  for  exchanging  our  sugar 
and  other  farm  products  for  electrical  prod- 
ucts, generators,  motors,  pumps,  household 
appliances,  farm  machinery,  etc.,  on  a  50-50 
basis.  The  Industrial  East  does  not  seem  to 
know  that  trade  balances  with  the  sugar- 
producing  sections  are  running  as  high  as  8 
to  1  In  Its  favor,  while  countries  now  taking 
eastern  manufactured  articles  tmder  the 
much-advertised  trade  agreements  seldom  go 
above  the  1-to-l  basis. 

Regardleas  of  the  fact  that  I  believe  we 
are  entitled  to  as  much  of  the  continental 
■ugar  market  as  we  can  supply.  I  am  willing 
to  adopt  the  basis  suggested  by  Senator 
Eu-ZMBKa  In  his  remarks  in  the  United  States 
Senate  on  March  13.  1941.  and  from  which  I 
quote,  as  follows: 

"I  have  advocated  since  1937  that  by  all 
means  our  continental  sugar  producers 
should  be  permitted  to  produce  at  least  40 
percent  of  our  requirements." 

WliUe  I  accept  that  suggestion  I  cannot 
belp  but  wonder  how  the  manufacturers  of 
Automobiles,  farm  machinery,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  articles  would  feel  about  the 
allotment  of  60  percent  of  the  continental 
market  to  manufacttirers  located  In  Cuba. 
Bawall.  and  the  Philippines. 

Second.  The  bringing  together  of  those 
Who  have  greatest  interest  in  securing  in- 
wsased  acreage  Xor  cane   beets  and  tislng 


Joint  efforts  to  carry  out  a  program.  There 
are  three  groups  that  have  a  special  Interest 
at  stake — first,  the  growers;  second,  labor; 
and.  third,  the  processors.  There  are  now 
70,000  beet  growers,  90,000  field  workers,  and 
over  10.000  processing-plant  employees,  while 
the  cane  Industry  consists  of  17.000  farmers 
and  100.000  other  employees.  These  groups 
would  be  increased  35  percent  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  program  to  give  continental  growers 
the  right  to  supply  40  percent  of  the  market. 
In  addition  to  those  directly  employed,  labor 
has  other  groups  including,  railroad,  truck, 
mine,  and  cotton  labor  that  are  beginning  to 
show  Interest. 

We  will  not  expect  to  receive  cooperation 
from  the  refiners'  group,  except  those  using 
continental-grown  cane.  We  will  meet  this 
group  across  the  table  for  a  fair  discussion 
and  solution  of  the  problems  presented. 
Because  we  will  have  opposition  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  allow  a  policy  to  continue  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  thotisand  well-paid 
workers,  while  several  hundred  thousand 
could  be  benefited  by  a  change  of  policy. 

Recently  there  have  been  many  Indications 
that  labor  is  studying  the  sugar  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  that  labor  is  Interested  in 
the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  it  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  workers.  The  grow- 
ers welcome  this  interest.  We  feel  sure  that 
labor  will  continue  to  study  the  sugar  prob- 
lem and  take  an  active  part  In  Its  solution. 
The  opportunity  is  now  presented  to  the 
processors  and  refiners  of  continental-grown 
beets  and  cane  to  Join  the  other  two  groups, 
the  growers  and  labor,  which  will  mean  the 
beglrnlng  of  a  movement  that  will  secure 
the  adoption  of  a  new  Sugar  Act  and  provide 
the  means  for  increasing  acreage  of  cane  and 
beets,  an  increase  in  labor  employed,  and  a 
larger  share  of  the  continental  market  lor 
the  products  of  our  growers  and  labor. 


Cost  of  Constniction  of  Anny  Guifonment 
at  Fort  Bclvoir,  Va. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  12.  1941 


Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
fifth  report  on  the  13  army  cantonments 
I  visited  as  a  member  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee. 

Port  Belvoir  is  an  engineer  training 
camp  situated  in  the  State  of  Virginia 
some  15  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington on  the  Richmond  road.  This  was 
a  fixed-fee  job.  The  amount  estimated 
for  this  project  under  the  original  appro- 
priation bUl  was  $5,906,878.  The  War 
Department  weekly  field  report  for  March 
15, 1941.  estimated  the  total  cost  for  work 
authorized  to  that  date  at  $14,290,452. 
The  project  was  90  percent  complete  on 
March  5.  Port  Belvoir  was  originally  a 
World  War  camp  and  contemplated  the 
housing  of  20,000  World  War  troops,  but 
the  World  War  project  was  never  com- 
pleted. 

srrs 

The  World  War  tract  consisted  of  6,800 
acres  still  owned  by  the  Government — 
1,950  additional  acres  are  to  be  acquired. 


Of  the  1,950  acres  to  be  acquired,  62  acres 
will  cost  $700  an  acre.  The  engineers 
inform  me  that  this  62  acres  is  necessary 
because  of  its  location  on  the  water  front 
and  that  it  is  intended  to  be  used  for  the 
training  of  troops  in  pontoon  work.  Five 
hundred  and  ninety  acres  of  the  tract  to 
be  acquired  will  cost  about  $80  an  acre. 
This  part  of  the  site  is  to  be  used  for 
demolition  purposes.  I  made  some  in- 
quiry, and  authoritative  sources  inform 
me  that  the  value  does  not  exceed  $50  an 
acre.  One  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  is  to  be  used  for  training  area 
and  will  cost  around  $300  per  acre. 
There  are  approximately  50  or  60  houses 
on  this  tract.  The  land  is  being  acquired 
through  the  Washington  ofiBce  of  the 
Quartermaster  General. 

CAPACITY 

Port  Belvoir  has  for  some  time  been  a 
Regular  Army  engineering  camp.  All 
available  World  War  areas  were  used, 
some  of  the  old  sites  being  now  occupied 
by  permanent  Regular  Army  buildings. 
The  original  plans  for  this  camp  called 
for  643  additional  buildings  to  house  442 
oflBcers  and  18,027  men.  There  was  prac- 
tically no  increase  in  the  number  of 
troops  to  be  housed  or  buildings  to  be 
erected. 

QUALIFICATIONS    OF   CONTBACTOB 

The  contractors  on  this  job  were 
Charles  H.  Tompkins,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  Potts  &  Callahan  Construction 
Co.,  of  Baltimore.  The  original  contract 
was  for  $5,906,878.  The  contract  was 
dated  October  14,  1940.  The  architect 
was  the  firm  of  Slaughter,  Savilie  ti 
Blackburn,  of  Richmond,  Va.  Their  con- 
tract was  dated  October  10,  1940.  The 
camp  construction  quartermaster  was 
Lt.  Col.  C.  E.  Myers.  Prom  the  chart 
furnished  me,  the  camp  construction 
quartermaster,  the  contractor,  and  the 
engineer  all  appeared  to  be  eminently 
qualified  and  experienced  to  do  this  work. 

LITMBEB 

Approximately  33.000,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber was  used  on  this  project.    The  con- 
tractor purchased  6,824,000  feet  at  a  total 
cost  of  $269,418  or  an  average  of  $39.48 
per  thousand.     The  Washington  office 
purchased  26,534.000  feet  at  a  total  cost 
of  $1,048,522  or  at  an  average  of  $39.52 
per  thousand.  Ninety  percent  of  the  lum- 
ber was  delivered  free  on  board  over  Army 
tracks  at  the  camp.   No  lumber  was  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  reservation  once  de- 
livered.   The  cost  of  hauling  the  lumber 
from  the  railroad  to  the  job  with  rented 
trucks  was  $4.50  per  thousand.    In  view 
of  the  short  haul  from  the  railhead  on  the 
reservation  itself  to  the  building  location, 
this  seemed  to  be  excessive,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  wage  rate  of  common  labor 
was  80  cents  per  hour.   It  will  be  recalled 
that  at  Camp  Edwards  the  contractor 
hauled  lumber  from  a  railhead  off  the 
reservation  to  the  reservation,  a  distance 
of  11  miles,  for  $1.85  per  thousand  on  a 
subcontract.    Camp  Edwards  was  paying 
62  V2  cents  for  unskilled  labor.    It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  an  excess  cost  here  of 
at  least  $2  per  thousand  or  approximately 
$66,000. 

INSPECTION 

The  lumber  was  inspected  by  both  the 
construction  quartermaster  and  the  con- 
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tract-engineer  on  board  railroad  cars  or 
while  being  unloaded  from  trucks  as  to 
quantity.  It  was  checked  as  to  quality 
by  the  contract  engineer  and  construc- 
tion quartermaster  before  unloaded.  Out 
of  1,380  cars  delivered,  over  100  were  re- 
jected. It  was  inspected  as  to  moisture 
content  in  the  same  manner,  but  no  elec- 
tric machine  was  used  for  that  purpose. 

RAILKOAO 

Eighteen  thousand  feet  of  railroad  was 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $10,315.  The 
price  paid  for  rails  was  $42.79  per  ton; 
90-pound  relay  rails  were  used. 

EaUIPMENT 

The  value  of  the  equipment  used  at  the 
peak  on  this  job  was  $850,000.  The 
amount  paid  in  rental  up  to  the  time  the 
job  was  90  percent  complete  was  $204,000. 
There  was  a  recapture  clause  in  the  con- 
tract. The  rental  paid.  I  was  informed, 
was  35  percent  below  the  Associated  Gen- 
eral Contractors'  schedule. 

EQUIPMENT  CHECKING 

First.  Equipment  was  checked  as  to  fit- 
ness before  being  inspected  by  both  the 
contractor  and  the  construction  quarter- 
master through  their  inspectors. 

Second.  Equipment  was  checked  as  to 
time  by  the  field  auditor  of  the  construc- 
tion quartermuster's  office,  each  piece  of 
equipment  being  numbered.  The  con- 
tractor's timekeepers  also  checked  the 
time  of  the  operator.  The  equipment 
was  not  parmii  ted  to  leave  the  job  except 
when  on  duty  and  then  it  was  checked  on 
and  off  the  reservation.  It  was  also 
checked  at  the  repair  shop  to  make  sure 
it  was  not  on  the  rental  roll  while  being 
repaired. 

IIUILDING  PIERS 

Stovepipe  forms  were  used  instead  of 
lumbsr  in  the  construction  of  piers  upon 
which  the  buildings  were  built.  It  was 
claimed  that  this  cost  16  cents  per  foot, 
whereas  lumber  would  have  cost  $1  per 
foot  in  material  and  labor.  The  piers 
were  from  2  to  16  feet,  with  an  average 
of  6  feet. 


LAIOB- 


::losed  shop 


This  was  a  closed  shop  and  no  one  was 
employed  without  a  permit  being  issued 
by  the  union,  and  all  labor  was  furnished 
through  the  union.  The  maximum  num- 
ber of  12,600  men  on  the  job  was  reached 
about  Pebrua:y  20.  Of  these,  approxi- 
mately 3.800  were  carpenters.  3.800  labor- 
ers. 400  plumbers,  350  electricians,  and 
the  remaindei  were  miscellaneous  work- 
ers. Of  the  3.800  carpenters  it  was  esti- 
mated that  approximately  10  percent 
were  finished  carpenters,  30  percent 
rough  carpenters,  and  60  percent  had  no 
carpenter  training  whatever.  The  con- 
tractor states  that  he  could  discharge 
carpenters  and  laborers  without  interfer- 
ence from  the  union,  but  this  did  not 
apply  to  mechanical  trades. 

UNION  INITIATION  FEES 

No  one  was  allowed  to  work  without  a 
permit  from  :he  union.  The  following 
gives  a  schedule  of  initiation  fees  re- 
quired to  join  the  union  as  given  me  at 
the  job: 

Carpenters:  $50  to  join;  $75  if  card 
lapses;  $100  if  card  lapses  again;  $25 


down,  $5  per  week.  Out-of-town  car- 
penters belonging  to  another  union.  $2.10 
a  month. 

Painters:  $150  to  join;  $50  down,  $5 
per  week. 

Truck  drivers:  $50  to  join. 

Rodmen:  $11.50  to  join. 

Laborers:  $50  to  join.  They  can  pay 
this  in  small  payments. 

Electricians:  Initiation  fee.  $300;  down 
payment,  $30;  balance  in  90  days. 

Plumbers:  Initiation  fee,  $100. 

Steamfitters:  Initiation  fee,  $100. 

Sheetmetal  workers:  Initiation  fee. 
$167.50;  down  payment,  $25;  balance, 
$10  per  week. 

The  above  rates  were  given  to  the 
contractor  verbally  by  men  on  the  job. 

LABOR — ORGANIZATION  OF  WORKERS 

There  was  1  superintendent  and  1 
assistant  superintendent  or  project  man- 
ager in  the  main  office.  There  was  1 
outside,  or  field  superintendent,  in  the 
field.  Under  him  were  15  area  superin- 
tendents, each  of  whom  had  from  200  to 
800  men.  Each  area  superintendent  had 
under  him  from  5  to  15  carpenter  push- 
ers and  approximately  10  labor  pushers. 
These  labor  or  carpenter  pushers  had 
under  them  from  20  to  25  men  each.  The 
carpenter  pushers,  it  was  stated,  were  ac- 
tually good  carpenters.  It  was  further 
estimated  that  40  percent  of  the  foremen 
were  good.  ~ 

LABOR 

On  January  1,  1941.  this  project  was 
approximately     30     percent     complete, 
the  amount  paid  out  for  labor  to  that 
date  being  approximately  $2,000,000.  ac- 
cording to  the  pay  roll  chart  furnished 
me.    It  costs  $53,000  in  labor  for  each 
percent  of  progress  made.    On  February 
28  the  project  was  approximately  90  per- 
cent complete.    The  total  pay  roll  was 
$5,118,000,  showing  that  it  cost  $68,000 
in  labor  for  every  percent  of  completion. 
During  the   period  between  January  1 
and  Pebruary  28,  51  percent  of  progress 
was  made  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$4,100,000.    This  51  percent  of  this  pro- 
ject cost  $80,000   for   each   percent   of 
progress,  whereas  on  the  first  30  percent 
it  only  cost  $53,000  for  each  percent  of 
progress.     During   the   period  prior  to 
January  1.  the  highest  pay  roll  reached 
was  $380,000.  whereas  the  highest  weekly 
pay  roll  reached  between  the  period  of 
January  1  and  February  28  was  approxi- 
mately $575,000  per  week.    During  the 
period  from  January  15  to  February  28, 
the  weekly  pay  roll  exceeded  $400,000  per 
week.   There  is  no  way  I  can  account  for 
the  difference  in  progress  made  during 
the  second  half  of  this  project  as  com- 
pared to  the  first  half.    At  practically 
every  other  project  that  I  examined,  the 
progress  made  on  the  second  half  of  the 
job  was  much  faster  and  for  less  money 
than  that  made  on  the  first  half  of  the 
job.    The  larger  the  pay  roll,  as  a  rule, 
the  more  it  cost  per  percent  of  progress 
made. 

WAGE   SCALE 

The  following  gives  a  comparison  of 
the  wage  scale  paid  by  the  Port  Meade 
project,  which  lies  15  miles  north  of 
Washington,  and  Port  Belvoir.  which  lies 
15  miles  south  of  Wastiington: 


Fort 
Meade 

Fort 
Belvoir 

Carpenters        . 

Perkour 
<1.2S 

.«2H 
l.SO 
1.50 
1.124 
l.SO 
1.374 
1.25 
1.374 
1. 374 

.ro 

Perkour 
$1,624 

Comnuin  Libor . ... 

.«) 

Bricklrtvors 

EU^ctricians ....... 

1.75 

1.80 

PainUTS      

1.57 

I'la-sterprs      . 

2.00 

numbers  ........... 

l.W 

Koofors                ..••••••. 

1.45 

8hoet-niPtal  workfrs 

1.C24 

Pteam  fitttrs           

1.75 

Truck  drivers      

(') 

'50  cents  to  fl  per  hour. 


TRAVTX    ALLOWANCE 

Workers  were  also  allowed  75  cents  per 
day  for  travel  expenses.  They  could  ar- 
rive 15  minutes  late  in  the  morning  and 
leave  15  minutes  early  without  being  sub- 
ject to  discipline  or  deductions  from  their 
pay.  This  was  allowed  regardless  of 
where  the  worker  lived. 

OVERTIMS 

Port  Belvoir.  Va.,  lies  approximately 
15   miles   south   of   Washington,   while 
Camp  Meade.  Md..  lies  15  miles  north  of 
Washington.    By  far  the  larger  portion 
of  the  money  paid  in  wages  was  paid  to 
carpenters  and  day  laborers.    The  car- 
penter wage  scale  at  Camp  Meade  was 
fixed  at  $1.25.  and  at  Port  Belvoir  at 
$1.62*2  per  hour.    Common  labor  was 
fixed  at  Port  Belvoir  at  80  cents  an  hour, 
while  at  Camp  Meade  it  was  62 1/2  cents 
an  hour.    The  amount  of  overtime  paid 
at  Port  Belvoir  was  less  than  $200,000  on 
the  whole  project,  while  the  amount  of 
overtime  paid  at  Camp  Meade  was  $1,- 
808.000.    The  construction  authorities  at 
Camp  Meade  contended  that  the  reason 
why  this  tremendous  amount  of  premium 
for  overtime  was  paid  at  Camp  Meade 
was  because  the  only  way  they  could  hold 
their  carpenters  and  laborers  was  to  pay 
them  in  premium  for  overtime  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  differential 
in  the  wage  scale  between  Camp  Meade 
and   Port    Belvoir.    What    I   mean    by 
•'premium  for  overtime"  is  excess  time 
allowed  for  which  no  services  were  ren- 
dered; for  instance,  if  a  carpenter  worked 
48  hours  a  week  and  was  working  on  a 
40-hour-a-week  basis,  he  was  paid  for 
52  hours'  work  under  a  time-and-a-half 
schedule.    He  was  paid  for  the  48  hours 
he  worked  and  4  hours  overtime  for  which 
he  did  not  work— in  other  words,  he  re- 
ceived a  premium  for  the  overtime.    That 
if  the  wage  scale  at  Port  Belvoir  had  l>een 
the  same  as  Camp  Meade,  there  would 
have  been  no  necessity  of  paying  this 
tremendous    amount    of    overtime.    It 
must  also  be  noted  that  Madam  Perkins 
in  fixing  this  wage  scale  at  Port  Belvoir 
under  the  Bacon-Davis  Act  fixed  the  wage 
scale  of  common  labor  at  80  cents  per 
hour,  while  she  fixed  the  wage  scale  of 
drivers  of  trucks  of  1 V2  tons  or  less  at  50 
cents  an  hour.    It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  truck  drivers  always  receive  higher 
wages  in  a  community  than  common  la- 
bor does.    How  she  can  justify  this  under 
the  Bacon-Davis  Act,  which  provides  that 
she  must  fix  the  wages  prevailing  in  the 
community  where  the  project  Is  located  as 
the  wa?es  to  be  paid  on  the  job.  Is  beyond 
me.    It  woulu  be  interesting  to  examine 
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— the  original  testimony  upon  which  she 
based  the  determination  that  the  pre- 
vailing wage  at  Fort  Belvoir  for  truck 
drivers  is  50  cents  per  hour  while  that  of 
common  labor  is  80  cents  an  hour. 

POWEH  SAWS 

Each  area  had  a  mill  with  two  table 
saws  where  2-inch  material  was  sawed 
and  fitted  before  being  moved  on  to  a  job. 
One-inch  material  was  cut  on  the  job 
with  power  and  hand  saws. 

BATIO   or   LAB08    TO    MATCBIAL 

The  weekly  report  for  the  week  ending 
F^ftfuary  28,  1941,  shows  that  up  to  that 
date  the  total  accumulated  expenditures, 
plus  obhgatlons,  on  this  project  were  $11.- 
148.446.  of  which  $6,113,288  represented 
accumulated  expenditures,  plus  obliga- 
tions for  labor.  Of  the  remainder.  $5.- 
035,157  represented  accumulated  expend- 
itures, plus  obligations  for  other  than  la- 
bor. This  also  includes  construction 
quartermaster's  overhead.  On  this  basis 
the  ratio  of  labor  to  material  and  other 
expenses  would  be  labor  55.8  percent  and 
material  44.2  percent. 

TrnuTini 

The  original  Army  estimate  for  utili- 
ties was  $543,000.  The  actual  cosi,  ac- 
cording to  the  contract  engineer,  will  be 
$2,084,900,  itemized  as  foUows: 

Ormding $217.  000 

Roftds.  graveled.  Including  drain- 
age-  241.  500 

Warehouse  roads 0,000 

Bituminous  roads  (we  received 
instructions  not  to  treat  any 
roads   after  tbls  estimate  was 

made) ._ _        13a.  ooo 

Sewage  system 602  600 

Water  system.  Including  wells. 
reservoirs,     addition     to    Alter 

plant  and  water  lines 892.  500 

Electrical  system 17^.400 

Railroads,  new  and  reconditioned.        130. 003 
Coal-storage  trestle 4e.  000 

Total 2.084  900 

smfMAaT 
/.  Cost 

The  original  amount  estimated  for  this 
project  was  $5,906,878.  The  actual  cost 
uiU  be  $14,290,452,  or  more  than  twice 
the  original. 

//.  Capacity 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  project  cost 
almost  twice  the  original  amoimt  allo- 
cated to  the  project,  there  was  no  ma- 
terial Increase  in  the  capacity  of  the 
camp  as  originally  planned.  Port  Belvoir 
Is  a  Regular  Army  camp.  The  original 
plans  called  for  643  additional  buildings 
to  house  442  officers  and  18,027  men. 
///.  Site 

The  site  will  consist  of  8.750  acres; 
6.800  acres  was  the  old  World  War  camp 
owned  by  the  Qovenunent  and  1,950 
acres  wiU  be  acquired  at  a  cost  ranging 
from  $80  to  $700  per  acre. 
rv.  Lumber 

Of  the  33.000.000  feet  of  lumber  used 
on  this  project,  the  contractor  purchased 
6.824.000  feet  at  an  average  cost  of  $39.48 
per  thousand  and  the  Washington  office 
oX  the  Quartermaster  General  piirchased 


26,534,000  feet  at  a  cost  of  $39.52  per 
thousand.  The  average  cost  according  to 
the  Quartermaster  General  for  lumber 
purchased  ranged  from  $31  to  $41,  It 
cost  $4.50  a  thousand  to  haul  lumber 
from  the  stock  pile  to  the  project,  a  dis- 
tance of  not  to  exceed  2  miles.  At  Camp 
Edwards  the  contractor  hauled  lumber 
from  the  railhead,  a  distance  of  11  miles, 
for  $1.85  per  thousand. 

V.  Equipment 

The  appraised  value  of  the  equipment 
was  $850,000  and  the  amount  of  rental 
paid  was  $204,000.  The  rate  of  rent  paid 
was  35  percent  below  the  associated  gen- 
eral contractor's  schedule.  At  Camp 
Meade  the  Army  paid  $468,822  for  equip- 
ment rental  which  in  most  instances  was 
from  100  to  200  percent  higher  than  the 
associated  general  contractor's  schedule. 
VI.  Labor 

(a)  This  was  a  closed  shop,  and  per- 
mits were  required  of  all  workers. 

(b)  The  wage  scale  was  the  highest  of 
any  encountered  on  my  trip.  Port  Bel- 
voir lies  15  miles  south  of  Washington; 
Camp  Meade  lies  15  miles  north  of  Wash- 
ington. Carpenters'  wages  were  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  the  Bacon- 
Davis  Act  at  $1.25  per  hour  at  Camp 
Meade  and  $1.62  Vj  per  hour  at  Port  Bel- 
voir. Common  labor  was  set  at  62'/^ 
cents  at  Camp  Meade  and  80  cents  per 
hour  at  Port  Belvoir.  The  wage  scale  of 
the  building  trades  was  set  anywhere 
from  15  to  50  cents  per  hour  higher  at 
Fort  Belvoir  than  at  Camp  Meade.  It  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  while  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  fixed  the  lowest  wage  scale 
for  common  labor  at  Fort  Belvoir  at  80 
cents  per  hour,  she  set  the  wages  of  a 
driver  of  a  light  truck  at  50  cents  an 
hour. 

VII.  Labor  aUotcance 

Workers  were  allowed  75  cents  per  day 
for  traveling  expenses.  They  could  ar- 
rive 15  minutes  late  in  the  morning  and 
leave  15  minutes  early  without  being 
subject  to  discipbne  or  deductions  from 
their  pay.  This  was  allowed  regardless 
of  where  the  worker  lived. 
VIII.  Overtime 

Less  than  $200,000  was  paid  for  pre- 
mium at  Port  Belvoir  as  against  $1,808,- 
000  paid  at  Port  Meade.  Fort  Meade 
contends  that  this  tremendous  amount  of 
overtime  was  necessary  to  prevent  work- 
ers from  leaving  Port  Meade  to  go  to 
Port  Belvoir. 

IX.  utilities 

The  original  Army  estimate  for  utilities 
was  $543,000.  the  actual  cost  was  $2,084,- 
900,  or  nearly  four  times  the  original 
estimate. 

X  Ratio  0/  labor  to  material 

The  ratio  of  labor  to  material  was — 
labor  55.8  percent,  material  44.2  percent. 
XI.  Comparison   between   Fort   Belvoir,    Va., 
and  Fort  Meade,  Md. 

Port  Belvoir  lies  15  miles  south  of 
Washington,  and  Port  Meade  lies  ap- 
proximately 15  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
Washington.  The  following  comparison 
Is  interesting: 


Estimated  cost 

Actual  cost 

Cost  of  Inmbor  per 
thousand  feet. 

Equif)raent  rental 
paid. 

Appraised  value  of 
equipment. 

Percentage  rental 
paid  above  or  be- 
low A.  O.  C.  sched- 
ule. 


Fort  Belvoir. 
Va. 


$f,906.87S 

$14,290,452 

$3«.48  to  J39.52. 

J2W,000 

$850,000 

35  percent  be- 
low. 


Fort  Meade, 
Md. 


t9,0.%3.187. 
$23,117,000. 
$38.2<;  to  UUtO. 

|468,82Z 

$1,114,422. 

100  to  2(0  per- 
cent above. 


Wajte  scale  fixed  by  Secretary  of 
Labor: 

Carpenters 

Common  lalior 

Truck  drivers 

Electricians . . 

Bricklayers 

rainltTii 

Plasterers 

Overtime „ 

Utilities: 

Oripina!  estimate 

.\ctual  cost 

Ratio  of  latx>r  to  material: 

Labor percen  t . . 

Material  and  other  expcn.ses 
percent.. 
Maximum  number  of  men  em- 
ployed  

Carpenters . 

Day  laborers 


Fort 

Belvoir, 

Va. 


Per  hour 

$i.  62^  j 
.80 

(') 
1.80 
1.75 
1.57 
2. 00 


Fort 

Meade, 

Md. 


Per  hour 
$1.25 
.62^ 
.60 
L50 
1.50 
L12H 
LfiO 


$200,000 

$.543, 000 
$2,064,SOO 

15.8 

44.2 

$12,800 
$3,800 
$3,800 


$1,  808. 000 

$2,630,550 

66.5 

34.5 

$19,900 
$b. 113 

$8,595 


SO  cents  to  $1. 


BomieviUe  Project:  Its  Value  and  6ece> 
fits  to  the  People  of  Southwest  Wash- 
ington 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  May  14.  1941 


STATEMENT  OP  HON.  MARTIN  P.  SMITH, 
OF  WASHINGTON,  BEFORE  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
our  national  administration  has  brought 
numerous  benefits  and  blessings  to  the 
communities  and  people  of  my  congres- 
sional district,  and  that  I  have  been 
privileged  to  participate  in  their  actual 
consummation.  The  outstanding  Fed- 
eral project  in  my  district  is,  of  course, 
the  Bonneville  project,  which  I  originally 
sponsored  and  have  actively  promoted 
through  the  years.  This  afready  has 
brought  and  will  continue  to  bring  to 
the  citizens  of  southwest  Washington 
more  benefits  and  advantages  than  any 
project  or  enterprise,  public  or  private, 
in  our  entire  history.  It  will  serve  com- 
ing generations  as  welL 
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There  has  already  been  expended  in 
the  nine  counties  of  my  district  over 
$12,000,000.  and  the  expenditure  of  the 
further  sum  of  approximately  $10,000,000 
Is  being  authorized.  The  creation  of 
new  industries  and  pay  rolls,  giving  em- 
ployment to  thousands  of  citizens,  the 
employment  provided  in  the  construction 
of  the  substations  and  transmission  lines, 
the  power  furnished  to  our  local  utility 
and  rural  electrification  projects,  and  the 
reduced  consumer  rates  which  have  re- 
sulted in  vast  .savings  to  our  people  are 
some  of  the  benefits  which  have  accrued 
to  our  citizens  from  the  Bonneville  proj- 
ect. These  facts  are  most  gratifsang 
to  me. 

I  insert  the  statement  which  I  made 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
on  AprU  17,  1941: 
Statement  of  Hon.  Martin  F.  Smith,  a  Rep- 

HE3ENTATTVE    IN    CONGRESS    FROM    THE    STATE 
OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Johnson  ot  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Martin  F. 
Smith,  from  WEShington,  was  In  here  this 
morning,  and  we  Just  did  not  get  to  him.  so 
we  will  now  hear  him  as  the  next  In  line. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  committee  Li 
granting  me  an  cpportunity  to  be  heard  again 
in  support  of  the  Bonneville  Dam  project  In 
Washington  and  Oregon. 

It  appears  thai  I  represent  what  Is  probably 
the  most  public-power-minded  district  In 
either  Washington  or  Oregon,  as  we  have 
adopted  In  every  one  of  the  nine  counties 
In  my  district  P  U.  D.  projects,  and  we  have 
five  rural  electrification  projects  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

I  feel  that  I  would  be  remiss  at  this  time 
if  I  did  not  extend  to  the  committee,  and  par- 
ticularly to  thos-;  members  of  your  committee 
who  were  conferees  on  the  first  deficiency  ap- 
propriation bill,  the  deep  appreciation  of  our 
people  out  there  for  the  action  that  was  talcen 
In  striking  out  from  the  first  deficiency 
appropriation  bl.l  (H.  R.  3868)  the  restrictive 
language  applyiig  to  the  $1,000,000  originally 
making  avaUable  MOO.OOO  for  surveys  and 
$700,000  for  construction  tools,  equipment, 
and  stock  lnven:ories,  and  thereby  rendering 
this  entire  sum  of  $1,000,000  available  Instead 
for  construction  of  the  new  transmission 
lines  for  the  new  Reynolds  M?tals  Co.  plant  at 
Lor.gview,  Wash.,  in  my  district,  so  essential 
to  the  production  of  aluminum  for  the  manu- 
facture of  airplanes  for  our  national-defense 
program. 

It  Is  expected  that  construction  of  this 
plant  will  be  completed  about  July  15,  pow'- 
ered  by  60.000  kilowatts  of  Bonneville-Grand 
Coulee  electric  power,  and  employing  at  the 
beginning  about  300  men.  The  plant  Is  to 
have  an  Initial  capacity  of  60.000.000  pounds 
of  pig  aluminum  per  year,  wh»ch  Is  an  In- 
crease of  the  annual  capacity  of  40.000,000 
pounds  first  planned  and  now  expanded  to 
meet  the  national-defense  needs. 

Tlie  plant  at  Longview  will  give  the  Rey- 
nolds plant  an  unnual  capacity  of  100.000.000 
pounds  of  aluminum  per  year,  or  a  third  of 
the  rntlre  Nation's  1939  production.  In  fact, 
the  Longview  plant  and  the  Alcoa  plant  at 
Vancouver.  Wa:;h..  also  In  my  district,  will 
result  in  the  Washington  Columbia  River 
Basin  region  In  my  congressional  district 
having  an  aluminum-production  capacity  of 
nearly  30  percent  of  America's  entire  1941 
output. 

An  average  Army  or  Navy  airplane  requires 
10,000  pounds  c  f  aluminum,  so  the  Increased 
expanded  capacity  of  the  Reynolds  plant  will 
produce  sufficient  aluminum  for  6,000  planes 
annually — a  very  substantial  and  essential 
contribution  tobttr  national -defense  program. 


Construction  also  has  started  on  the  new 
plant  of  the  General  Chemical  Co..  at  Van- 
couv.er,  to  manufacture  In  liquid  form  a 
sulfite  of  alumina  which  Is  also  used  lu 
powder  form  by  Pacific  Northwest  paper  mills. 
Having  had  a  part  In  the  Bonneville  legis- 
lative program.  I  consider  it  pertinent  to 
Inventory  the  results  to  date  of  the  Govern- 
ments  long-range  Colttmbia  River  develop- 
ment program  and  to  chart  its  effect  on  the 
regional  growth  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  Bonneville  project  received  its  Initial 
start  by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1925 
(Public.  585.  68th  Cong.,  approved  March  3. 
19251.  This  act  directed  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  undertake  a  preliminary  survey  and 
to  submit  to  Congress  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  surveying  all  navigable  streams  where 
power  developments  appeared  to  be  feasible. 
Such  surveys  were  proposed  to  formulate 
general  plans  for  the  multiple -purpose  im- 
provement of  our  outstanding  streams — for 
navigation,  flood  control.  Irrigation,  and  the 
economic  development  of  power.  Growing 
out  of  this  authorization,  the  Secretary  of 
War.  on  April  12.  1926,  submitted  his  report, 
which  was  printed  as  House  Document  308, 
first  session.  Sixty-ninth  Congress.  Among 
the  streams  covered  In  the  report  was  the 
Columbia  River  and  its  principal  tributaries. 
The  1927  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  directed 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  make  the  surveys 
recommended  in  House  Document  308. 

As  a  result  of  this  latter  authorization  for 
surveys,  the  Secretary  of  War,  In  Msirch  1932, 
submitted  a  comprehensive  report  which  was 
printed  as  House  Document  103.  Seventy- 
third  Congress.  This  remarkable  report 
demonstrated  that  the  Columbia  and  Its 
tributaries  could  be  developed  in  the  greatest 
system  of  low-cost  hydroelectric  power  in  the 
United  States. 

The  construction  of  the  first  Federal  dam 
on  the  Columbia  River  was  Initiated  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  House 
Document  103  as  Public  Works  Project  28, 
North  Bonneville.  Wash.,  on  September  30, 
1933.  The  dam.  locks,  fishways.  and  power 
plant  connected  with  this  project  were  de- 
signed and  constructed  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, United  States  Army.  As  a  result  of  a 
Supreme  Court  decision,  the  Bonneville 
project  was  formally  authorized  by  Congress 
m  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1935.  Public. 
409,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  approved  Au- 
gust 20,  1935. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  a  part  In  the 
first  authorization  and  early  In  1937  to  In- 
troduce a  bill  for  the  completion  of  the 
Bonneville  project  and  the  authorization  of  a 
transmission  and  marketing  agency.  This 
bill  was  enacted  into  law  as  Public.  329, 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  approved  August  20, 
1937. 

inventory  or  accomplishments 
The  marketing  policies  included  In  the  act 
of  August  20.  1937.  are  now  providing  a  base 
for  a  new  and  substantial  economy  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

The  surplus  power  from  Bonneville  Is  now 
being  marketed  at  the  lowest  wholesale  rate 
m  America — at  $17.50  per  kilowatt-year,  de- 
livered at  any  point  within  economic  trans- 
mission distance  of  the  generating  plant. 

This  low  wholesale  rate  has  already  caused 
a  general  lowering  of  resale  consumer  rates 
on  systems  using  Columbia  River  power,  and 
following  the  gsneral  increase  in  domestic 
and  commercial  consumption,  widespread  rate 
reductions  in  other  systems  have  been  in- 
duced. 

Since  the  authorization  of  the  river  and 
harbor  bill  of  1935.  the  rate  reductions  by 
the  private  utilities  in  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon have  totaled  over  $6,800,000  annually.  It 
has  been  estlmatecl.  including  all  public  and 
private  power  systems,  that  the  Bonneville 
aevelopment  has  produced  electric  rate  sav- 
ings In  the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
totaling  more  than  $13,000,000  in  the  period 
from  1935  to  1940. 


DEFENSE     APPUCATIOW     OF     BONNSVIUJC     POWD 

After  the  past  fiscal  year  was  completed 
It  became  apparent  thet  the  defense  Indus- 
tries would  lock  to  BonnevUle  for  electric 
capacity  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of 
the  naticnal-defense  program. 

To  date  five  industrial  contracts  have  been 
executed  at  BcnnevlUe.  totaling  166,500  kilo- 
watts. The  largest  of  these  contracts  are 
with  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  and  the 
Reynolds  Metals  Co..  which  have  established 
large  new  ingot-prcductlon  plants  at  Van- 
couver and  Longview  to  supply  the  airplane 
industry,  as  I  have  already  stated. 

In  addition,  the  Pacific  Carbon  &  Alloys  Co. 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Co..  both  defense 
chemical -producing  concerns,  have  executed 
contracts  and  have  started  plant  construction. 

POWER  CONTRACTS 

To  date  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion has  32  executed  contracts  totaling  218,- 
352  kilowatts,  which  represents  about  47  per- 
cent of  the  ultimate  dependable  capacity  of 
the  Bonneville  plant.  Power  sales  contracu 
have  been  executed  faster  than  Installed  plant 
capacity  cculd  be  completed.  These  con- 
tracts include  9  executed  with  public  district* 
totaling  12.152  kilowatts;  10  with  municipali- 
ties, totaling  6.450  kilowatts;  5  with  coopera- 
tives, totaling  1.750  kilowatts;  3  with  private 
utilities  totaling  31.500  kilowatts;  and  5  with 
industries,  totahng  166,500  kilowatts. 

To  date  the  Bonneville  Power  Administrator 
has  received  over  152  power  applications,  rep- 
resenting an  amount  nearly  double  the  ulti- 
mate capacity  of  the  Bonneville  installation. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  84  of  t  jese  152 
applications  will  result  in  a  probable  demand 
jqual  to  over  80  p€rc?nt  of  the  ultimate  capac- 
ity of  the  project.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the 
success  of  the  project  from  a  market  stand- 
point is  assured. 

The  fiscal  year  1941  will  see  a  remarkable 
growth  m  kilowatt-hour  sales  and  accruing 
revenues.  For  this  fiscal  year  it  is  estimated 
that  the  monthly  peak  will  exceed  118.000 
kilowatts  and  the  kilowatt-hour  sales  will  ap- 
proximate 809.000.000  kilowatt-hours,  with  a 
resulting  revenue  of  about  $1,900,000.  From 
the  load  in  sight  it  is  apparent  that  the  power 
revenue  will  increase  with  the  installed  plant 
capacity  until  it  reaches  a  figure  In  excess  of 
$8,000,000  annually.  Such  revenues  will  pro- 
vide a  full  return  to  the  Federal  Treasury  in 
a  period  much  shorter  than  the  estimated 
amortization  period  of  40  years. 

schedule    of    GENERATING    CAPACITT 

To  meet  this  rapidly  growing  demand  the 
last  session  of  Congress  provided  appropria- 
tions to  Insure  the  completion  of  all  of  the 
generating  units  of  the  Bonneville  Dam. 

At  the  end  of  the  past  fiscal  year  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  had  Installed  and  were  operating 
the  first  two  units  of  43.200  kUowatts  each,  or 
a  total  of  86.400  kilowatts.  Two  units,  54.000 
kilowatts  each,  were  completed  in  January 
1941.  and  are  now  ready  for  service.  Two 
additional  units  of  the  same  size  are  scheduled 
for  service  In  January  1942,  and  the  remain- 
ing four  units  will  be  ready  for  service  in  the 
period  between  July  1,  1943,  and  July  1.  1944. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND  ALLOTMENTS 

The  total  appropriations  and  allotments  for 
Bonneville  through  the  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress are  as  follows:  (1)  War  Department 
dam,  lock,  and  power  plant,  $70,368,876.  and 
(2)  Bonneville  Power  Administration  for 
transmission  lines  and  accessories,  $37,100,000, 
making  a  total  of  $107,468,876.  It  has  be- 
come necessary  because  of  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding market  for  Coltimbia  River  power  to 
carry  out  the  mandates  of  the  act  of  Atigtist 
20,  1937,  to  rapidly  advance  the  construction 
of  the  high-voltage  grid  system  connecting 
Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  and  to  provide 
feeder  lines  to  reach  the  actual  and  potential 
markets.  The  construction  of  these  lines  haa 
been  rapidly  pushed  In  order  to  keep  trans- 
mission construction  abreast  of  sale*. 
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To*dat«,  de«Ign  work  has  been  performed 
mi  16  substations,  of  which  4  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  surveys  have  been  completed  for 
32  transmiselon  lines  totaling  1.750  circuit 
mllefl.  Seven  steel  tower  lines,  with  working 
Toltages  up  to  230.000  volts,  were  under  con- 
struction during  the  fiscal  year.  At  the  close 
of  that  year  2  of  these  lines  were  completed, 
the  third  was  about  99  percent  completed, 
the  fourth  93  percent  completed,  and  2  had 
reached  the  66-percent  stage.  The  Budget 
submitted  by  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1942  Included  two  Bonneville  Items.  These 
are:  (1)  Power  plant,  $7,170,000.  and  (2) 
transmission  facilities.  $12,958,500.  The  first 
Item  will  cover  construction  which  will  be 
divided  between  Oregon  and  the  Third  Wash- 
ington District  and  cover  a  new  transmission 
line  between  north  Bonneville  and  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  the  north  Bonneville  substation,  the 
Vancouver  substation,  and  feeder  lines 
serving  the  new  industries  in  and  around 
Vancouver. 

Approximately  half  of  the  $70,000,000  War 
Department  appropriation  has  been  or  will 
be  spent  in  providing  facilities  located  within 
the  third  Washington  district.  Out  of  the 
$37,000,000  transmission  appropriations.  $13.- 
345,670  has  been  or  will  be  spent  on  facilities 
within  the  third  district. 

TmANSMISSION    FACnJTIES 

The  transmission  facilities  within  the  third 
district  for  which  funds  were  provided  up 
through  the  fiscal  year  1941  are  as  follows: 
BonnevUle-Vancouver  230-kllovolt  trans- 
nilBslon  lines  Nos.  1  and  2,  North  Bonneville 
substation.  Bonnevllle-Coulee  230-kllovolt 
transmission  line  No.  1.  Vancouver-Kelso  230 
kllovolt  transmission  line,  Cbehalts  substa- 
tion. Vancouver  substation,  Chehalls-River 
CroflslQgs.  Kelso  substation.  Chehalis-Ray- 
mond  trahsmission  line.  Raymond  substation, 
Klickitat  extension,  Alumlnvmi  Co.  substa- 
tion, and  service  lines,  the  West  Coast  prop- 
erties, Centralia  equipment.  Mossy  Rock 
transmission  line,  Ilwaco  substation,  dis- 
patching facilities,  Vancouver,  and  warehouses 
and  shops  located  at  Vancouver. 

KSW    REGIONAL   ECONOMY 

There  is  no  region  in  the  United  States  to- 
day that  possesses  such  a  large  dependable 
source  of  cheap  electric  power  as  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin.  Such  power  is  becoming 
the  backbone  of  modern  Industrial  develop- 
ment. With  the  expansion  of  Industries  re- 
quiring substantial  amounts  of  low-cost 
power.  Industrial  and  defense  attention  Is 
now  being  turned  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

In  the  past  the  economy  of  this  region  was 
based  entirely  upon  a  depletable  itmiber  In- 
diutry  and  upon  agriculture.  Such  types  are 
now  being  augmented  with  new  electro- 
chemical Industries,  resulting  in  the  large 
emergency  power  demands.  Such  a  demand 
Is  supplemental  to  and  in  addition  to  a  nor- 
mal growing  market  accelerated  by  the  lower- 
ing of  electric  resale  prices. 

P08SIBLS  MSW  XNSTTSTRnES 

When  this  country  Is  facing  rearmament, 
the  establishment  of  new  defense  Indtistries 
In  virgin  territory  becomes  Important  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  defense.  Such 
Industries  Include  those  which  will  produce 
aluminum,  magnesltim.  copper,  lead.  Bine, 
chlorates,  hydrates,  and  hlg(h-grade  alloy 
steels.  Such  products  are  now  essential  to 
the  aircraft,  mtmitions,  ordnance,  and  shlp- 
btilldlng  defense  activities.  In  the  post- 
defense  period  they  can  supply  ready  western 
markets.  Such  Industries  will  locate  and  ex- 
pand In  the  Pacific  Northwest  because  of  the 
Importance  of  cheap  power  and  the  availa- 
bility cC  native  metallurgical  materials. 


In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  the 
present  location  of  our  national-defense  In- 
dustries. Due  to  past  historical  develop- 
ments, most  of  such  Industries  are  located 
In  the  Northeastern  States  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  represents  an  area  about 
13  percent  of  the  country's  land  area.  Pre- 
viously the  11  Western  States,  covering  40 
percent  of  the  Nation's  land  area,  have  not 
been  equipped  with  Industries  to  provide  the 
defense  materials  needed  by  the  Pacific  coast 
and  our  Pacific  outputs. 

The  union  of  cheap  power  with  these  nat- 
ural metallurgical  and  chemical  resources  Is 
bound  to  change  the  previous  economy. 
Zinc,  mercury,  tungsten,  molybdenvim  now 
move  east  2,000  miles  for  processing  and 
fabrication.  A  good  part  of  this  material 
processed  for  defense  and  commercial  use  has 
to  be  returned  6,000  miles  to  our  defense 
outposts  In  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  With  cheap 
power.  thesD  cross  movements  can  be  elimi- 
nated and  the  metals  I  have  named  can  be 
processed  In  close  proximity  of  the  raw- 
material  sources.  The  pig  aluminum  now 
being  manufactured  In  the  new  Vancouver 
plant  of  the  Aluminum  Co.,  anti  which  will  be 
manufactured  In  the  new  plant  of  the  Reyn- 
olds Metals  Co.,  can  be  rolled  Into  sheets  and 
shapes  In  western  mills  to  supply  the  large 
aircraft  plants  now  producing  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  foresight  of  Congress  In  early 
providing  these  electrical  facilities  has  be- 
come a  lifesaver  In  the  timely  availability  of 
large  blocks  of  power  for  defense  production. 
Alurainmn  Is  the  basic  essential  of  aircraft 
production,  and  the  mass  aluminxmi  process 
Is  not  possible  without  large  amounts  of  low- 
cost  hydro  power.  It  was  the  lack  of  alumi- 
num and  other  essential  electrochem':al 
metals  which  resulted  In  low  French  produc- 
tion of  planes.  Such  a  situation  caused  the 
downfall  of  France. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Is  now  a  vital  part  of 
the  defense  program  because  of  the  availa- 
bility of  such  a  large  reservoir  of  high-class 
power.  Necessity  has  opened  up  the  region's 
great  resources.  The  utilization  of  the  cheap, 
dependable  power  sources  will  encourage  the 
establishment  of  ftirther  electrometallurgical 
and  electrochemical  Industries.  These,  with 
large  pay  rolls,  will  in  turn  augment  the  pro- 
duction capacity  of  agrlcultvu-e  and  existing 
manufacturing  plants.  The  effects  of  such 
developments  are  already  being  felt  in  this 
great  country.  All  signs  point  toward  a  new 
regional  economic  order  which  our  people 
have  sought  for  many  years. 

FISCAL  DATA 

I  submit  the  following  statements: 
Bonneville  power  administration 

SUPPLEMENTAL    CONSTHTJCTION    ESTIMAT* 


Item 

Total 

Third 
WashinR- 
Ington  dis- 
trict 

Bonneville-Coulee  line  No.  2. . 

•3,785,000 

1,615,000 

4.000,000 

300,000 

700,000 
250,000 
250,000 

Bonneville-V'anmuver     lines 
Nos.  5  and  6 

$1,615,000 

2,761.000 

150.000 

850,000 
250.000 
250.000 

Feeder-line  connections 

Advanced  surveys 

Construction  tools  and  inven- 
tories  

Permanent  buildings 

Operation  and  maintenance- 

Total 

Less,  approved  in  deficiency 
biU.  H.  K.  383ft. 

10, 900, 000 
1,000,000 

1,376,000 

Ket  amount  before  In- 
terior    approi^riation 
committee-  .. 

8,900,000 

8,376,000 

68Mo  percent  of  entire  estimate  will  be  spent  in  third 
Washington  district  (estimated). 


RECtTLAB  ST7PPLT  BILL 


Item 

Total 

Third 
Washing- 
Ington  dis- 
trict 

Orand  Conloe-Covinpton  line. 

$1,730,000 

1,219,000 

4.022.900 
253,000 

g4g,000 

l,500,0CO 

200,000 

300,000 

8R5.  000 
2,  000.  0(X) 

Bonnevillc-Vancouver  line 
No. 3 

$1,219,000 
2,  457,  700 

Substation  addition,  230,000 
volts 

11.5,000-volt  lines 

Substation  additions.  115,000 
volts     

151  000 

Fewler  lines 

1,501,000 
100,000 

200,000 

450,000 

Advanced  .'iurvcys  .. 

Construction,  tools,  efjuip- 
ment 

0[>eration,  maintenance,  and 
markptine 

Couloc  lines 

Total  estimate 

12, 958, 500        B  077  7nn 

4C?io  percent  of  entire  estimate  will  be  spent  in  third 
Washington  district. 

Public  utilities   districts,   third  Washington 
district 


District 

1940 
popu- 
lation 

Date 

(lec- 
tion 
held 

Assets 

Kilowatt- 
hours 
pc:>rratc'l 
and  jiur- 
chased 

Mason  Xo.  1 

Mason  No.  3 

Cowhti  No.  1. 

Lewis  No.  1 

Pacific  No.  2 

Wahkiakum 
No.  1 

1,500 
10, 103 
40, 155 
33,979 
15, 92» 

4,286 

49, 852 

5.3,  \m 

4,633 

37,2»5 

1034 
1934 
1936 
1936 
193C 

1936 
1038 

law 

19;j8 
1938 

$82,000 
141, 189 
6,  787, 40S 
375,  765 
771,653 

176,534 
(■> 

3, 5.34. 000 
97,283 
0) 

1,21 '.000 

.Isy.  200 

92, 6>»1.  083 

510,648 

6.500.  .00 

2;  240, 000 

(■) 

43,  121.161 
l»27, 060 
V) 

Clark  No.  1 

Grays      Darbor 
Xo.  1.. 

Skamania  Xo.  1.. 
Thurston 

Total 

250,887 

11,965,832 

147.584,152 

'  In  process  of  organization. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration  financed 
developments,  third  Washington  district 


Project  designation 

Date 

started 

Miles 

of 
lines 

Total 
loans 

Power 
source 
status 

Washington: 

23.  Grays  Har- 
bor  

May  1937 

...do 

Oct.  1937 
Feb.  1939 
Mar.  1939 

■ 

24 

174 

2.55 

31 

71 

$79,000 

211,000 

416,500 

2S.(KI0 

51.000 

(') 

(«) 
(») 
(') 
(•) 

25,  Cowlitz 

27,  Lewis 

29,  Skamania.. 
33,  Mason 

Total 

655 

785,500 

•Local. 

M'lan  on  using  Bonneville  power  on  completion  of 
Bonneville  line.-;. 
'  Contract  executed  for  Bonneville  power. 

Municipal  electric  system  and  districts  pur- 
chasing from  Tacoma  public  plant,  third 
Washington  district 


Project 


Centralia 

Mason  public  utU 
ity  district  No.  1. 

Mason  public  util- 
ity district  No.  3. 


Type 


Municipal.. 
District 


Total 
assets 


do. 


$1,  745,  226 
(') 


Energy 
generated 
and  pur- 
chased 


Kilowatt 

hoUTt 

II,  19t'>,  500 
1,  004.  480 

80,500 


«  Purchasing  from  Tacoma  public  plant  which  has 
I   Interchange  contract  with  Bonneville.    Asset  data  not 
available  at  time  of  compUatioa. 
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Estimated    erpenditures    <n    9    Washington 
counties  to  Dec.  31,  1941 


County  and  description  ol 
tacility 

Estimated 

ejpendi 

tures  for 

the  county 

to  Dec.  31.  1 

Estimated 

Work 
Projects 
.V  dm  i  nu- 
trition ex- 
penditure 
for  clefiring 

in  the 

c^untv  to 

Dec.  31, 

Clark: 

Vancouver  substat  ion . 

$3,039,000 

975,000 

43.000 
33.000 

524.000 

Bonne  viile-Vancouver  230- 
kilovoli    lines    Nos.    1 
and  2       , 

$220,000 
2.000 

Vancouver-F.ugenc      115- 
k'lovolt  lim*                   

r*iilnmhift  Ki  vpr  PTi'issinc 

Vancouver-Kelso  230-kilo 
Toll  line       .--.--------- 

233.000 

Total 

4.6:4.0^10  : 

455.000 

Cowliti: 

Vancouver-Kelso  230-kao- 
volt  line                

505.000 

2TO.000 

222.000 
174.000 

.KeL«;o-ChehalU     230-kilo- 
volt  line 

Total ! 

775.000 

39f'.(W 

Grays  Harbor:  Raymond-Cos- ! 
mopolis  22-kilovolt  line ' 

M.ono 

Lewis: 

Kelso-Chehalis     :»-kilo 
volt  line             .... 

362.000 

265.000 

206,000 

40,000 

1.S.000 
1,357.000 

34.000 

24.000 

105,000 

Chehalis-Covington    230- 
kilnvolt  line         

Chohalis-Raymond     115- 

kilovolt  line 

Chehalis-Ceatralia  C9-kilo- 

Che*ialL«-NIossy  Kock  09 

Chehalis  sut>station 

Total 

2.24-..^X<0 

3^3.000 

Pacific: 

Chehalis  Kaymcnd    115- 
kilovc'lt  line         

1M.O0O 

30.000 

15.000 

113.000 

25.000 

1          24.000 

390.000 
45,000 

8.000 
4.000 

95.000 

Raymond-Cosmo;xilis  22- 

Raymond-Tide  Flats  22- 

Irilnf  flit  lirw* 

Kavmoni-Naselle    Junc- 
tion 33-kilovolt  line 

Naselle     Junrtion-Uwaco 
:i3-kilovolt  line 

Naselle  Junction-Cathla- 
met-Pupet  Island  line... 

Raymond    substation 
and  additions 

Ti  ic  Flats  substation 

Nacelle  Junction  suhsta- 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1     • 

Total 

1        838.000 

95.000 

Sksir.ania: 

Bonneville- Vancouver 
230  kilovolt  linei  Nos.  1 
an42           

512,000 
311.000 
108.000 

r«4.oo(» 

ir.ooo 

Bonneville-Coulee    230- 
Irilfivolt  line            

41.000 

Bradford  L-land  crossings 
Nos.  1.2.  and  3 

North  Bonneville  substa- 
tion service  to  Skamania 
C-vunty     public-utility 
di-trict 

Total        

1.  52.%  000 

168.000 

Thurston.    Chehalis-Coving- 
ton 230-kflovclt  line 

1 

346,000 

'            31.600 

Wahkiakum:               ^    ^, 
Naselle  J ucct ion  Cat h la- 
met  I'ucet  bland  lines. 

Cat^^'aiiet  substation 

SveasoD  substat  loa 

77,000 
24.000 

', ............ 

............ 

Total 

105,000 

.   

Grand  to;al 

.'  10.533.00C 

;      L5OS.600 

I  cotild  go  Into  a  great  many  more  details 
here  but  vou  have  already  heard  other  wit- 
nesses on  'Bonneville,  paructilarly  Dr.  Raver, 
Administrator  of  Bcnnevllle.  so  I  am  not  go- 
Ing  to  do  that;  and  thank  you  for  your  pa- 
tience In  listening  to  this  statement. 


Mr.  Leavt.  Mr.  Smith,  In  addition  to  the 
regtilar  Budget  estimates  made  last  fall  of 
112.000.000  for  Bonneville,  there  has  been  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  110500.000.  a  mil- 
lion of  which  was  authorized  by  the  defi- 
ciency committee,  and  $10,900,000  Is  now  be- 
fore this  committee.  Has  that  been  made 
necessary  largely  by  the  national-defense 
program? 

Mr.  SMrrH  of  Washington.  I  wctild  say. 
Judge  Lt-iVT.  that  It  has.  It  has  been  fotind 
necessary  to  Increase  the  facilities  to  serve 
the  Alcoa  plant  at  Vancouver  and.  of  course, 
the  new  transmission  lines  and  substations 
for  the  plant  of  the  Reynolds  Co.  at  Long- 
view,  as  well  as  the  other  new  Industrial 
plants  In  that  area. 

Mr.  LXAVT.  And  in  addition  to  the  R.  J. 
Reynolds  new  alimilnum  plant  under  con- 
struction at  Longvlew,  since  last  year,  the 
Aluminum  Corporation  of  America  has  built 
a  large  plant  and  has  doubled  or  trebled  Its 
capxacity? 

Mr.  SanTH  of  Washington.  They  are  tre- 
bling their  capacity  originally  contemplated, 
necessitated  by  the  national-defense  program. 
Mr.  Leavt.  And  the  receipts  from  power  at 
Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  are  estmiated 
at  86.000.000  for  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Washington.  I  so  understand. 
Mr.  Leavt.  And  without  the  construction 
of  these  lines  and  the  hasty  construction  of 
them  the  production  of  these  light  metals 
will  have  to  be  curtailed  and  likewise  the  re- 
ttim  on  the  Investment  will  have  to  be 
postponed? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Washington.  That  Is  very 
true,  the  speed-up  of  ovir  national-defense 
production,  especially  of  airplanes,  is  abso-  j 
lutely  dependent  thereon;  also  the  amortiza- 
tion "of  the  cost  of  the  project.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  National  Defense  Coun- 
cil has  indicated  they  would  like  to  have  this 
new  Reynolds  plant  go  Into  production  by 
the  15th  of  July.  And.  of  course,  we  will 
elso  have  to  provide  the  additional  units  to 
serve  the  expanded  plant  at  Vancouver  of  the 
Aluminum  Corporation  of  America. 

Mr.  SHKPPAtD.  Has  the  Reynolds  investment 
in  buildings,  and  so  forth,  reached  a  state 
where  they  can  go  into  bxisiness  as  of  July  15? 
Mr.  SMrrH  of  Weshmgton.  They  are  striving 
to  do  so.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  Sheppasd.  What  Is  the  approximate 
condition  now? 

Mr.  SMrrH  of  Wasliington.  They  are  now 
proceeding  with  the  construction  of  the 
plant  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Shzppaed.  Have  you  any  labor  trouble? 
Mr.  SMTrH  of  Washington.  No  labor  trouble 
whatever. 

Mr.  Rich.  When  do  ycu  expect  to  have  that 
Bonneville  project  completed? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Washington.  I  think  by  De- 
cember 1943  they  wUl  have  all  of  the  10  vmlts 
completed. 

Mr.  Rich.  How  much  money  is  going  to  Ije 
needed  besides  what  has  already  been  appro- 
priated? You  can  substitute  that  figtire  in 
the  record  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Washington.  I  can  furnish 
that,  if  you  would  like  me  to  furnish  It  for 
the  record. 
The  Information  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
Tn  addition  to  the  regular  Budget  esti- 
mate of  $12,000,000  and  the  supplemental 
CTumate  of  810.900.000.  totaling  $22,900,000, 
in  support  of  which  I  have  testified,  it  Is 
eetlmated  that  protmbly  another  $10,000,000 
will  be  required  to  complete  the  Bonneville 
project.  The  exact  amount  wUl  depend  of 
course,  upon  the  location  of  the  new  indus- 
tries to  be  served,  how  close  or  how  far  away 
they  are  from  the  dam — the  distance  the 
power  load  has  to  be  carried  and  transmitted. 
The  figure  of  $10,000,000  is  only  a  rough  esti- 
mate and  is  subject  to  variation,  according 
to  the  engineers,  but  that  is  ee  nearly  as  can 
be  approximated  at  this  time.  However,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  self -liquidating 


project,  whatever  the  amount  which  the 
Government  Is  called  upon  to  invest  it  will 
be  returned  to  the  Treasury." 

Mr  Leavt.  Mr.  Smith,  of  course  the  com- 
mittee knows  my  Interest  In  these  matters, 
but  you  are  far  more  familiar  with  matters 
Involving  your  own  district  and  invoiving 
Bonneville,  and  I  am  sure  we  are  all  appre- 
ciative of  the  splendid  statement  you  have 
made  In  support  of  these  Budget  estimates. 

Mr.  SMrrH  of  Washington.  1  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  my  own  State, 
whose  services  have  been  so  valuable  on  this 
committee  and  In  other  respects  to  the 
people  of  the  entire  State  of  Washington. 
Including  my  own  district.  I  thank  you.  Mr 
Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
for  your  coiutesy. 


Transportation  and  Defense  Taxes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or    MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  14.  1941 


Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  today  has   four  media   from 
which  to  choose  in  pursuing  his  travels. 
The  airplane,  the  train,  the  steamboat, 
and  the  automobile  are  available  to  con- 
vey him  to  any  point  that  he  may  wish 
to  reach  within  the  Nation's  confines.    It 
is  due  in  no  small  way  to  the  wise  policy 
of  public  development  and  encourage- 
ment that  this  great  transportation  sys- 
tem—the finest  and  most  comprehensive 
in  the  world— is  available  for  his  use.   For 
the  American  people  long  have  exprcosed 
their  interest  in  all  four  media  and  at 
various  times  have  promoted  the  develop- 
ment of  one  or  another.  They  appreciate 
the  place  of  each  in  the  Nation's  economic 
order,  the  way  that  one  form  supplements 
another,  and  they  realize,  too.  that  ab- 
sence or  discouragement  of  any  one,  re- 
gardless of  the  possible  adequacy  of  the 
other  three,  would  result  in  a  transpor- 
tation system  which  would  be  quite  in- 
complete. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  considering 
an  economic  sanction  upon  one  form, 
whether  it  be  regulation,  subsidy,  or  tax- 
ation, proper  dehberation  should  be  given 
to  the  dynamic  equilibrium  that  prevails 
among  the  various  components  of  the 
Nation's  transport  network.  For  to  favor 
or  penalize  one  media  without  regard  for 
the  others  would  not  only  be  discrimina- 
tory but  contrary  to  the  public  Interest 
which  has  been  manifested  actively  since 
the  formation  of  the  union.  In  matters 
of  taxation,  especially,  it  is  Imperative 
that  proper  consideration  be  given  to  th3 
relationship  of  a  levy  on  a  single  form  of 
transportation  to  operating  economy  and 
to  the  effect  upon  the  dynamics  of  trans- 
port. 

TAXES  ON   mCHWAT  TaANSPOBTATION 

I  Consider  highway  transportation,  lor 
illustration.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that 
pri\'ate  and  commercial   motor  vehicle 

I  owners  now  are  paying  far  more  than 
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their  equitable  share  of  the  cost  of  high- 
ways in  the  form  of  State  gasoline  taxes, 
registration  fees,  and  other  special  levies. 
In  my  own  State  of  Maryland  motorists 
pay  annually  over  $18,000,000  in  special 
motor  vehicle  levies.  They  also  pay  all 
the  general  taxes  paid  by  other  citizens 
lor  the  upkeep  of  government — local. 
State,  and  Federal — through  the  normal 
channels  of  taxation,  that  is,  assessments 
on  property,  income,  business,  various 
commodities  and  the  like.  And,  in  addi- 
tion, each  highway  user  today  is  paying 
an  average  of  $15  annually  toward  the 
cost  of  national  defense  through  the  Fed- 
eral tax  of  1 V2  cents  on  gasoline  and  the 
various  Federal  levies  on  automotive 
equipment. 

These  payments,  which  are  over  and 
above  the  road  use  levies  imposed  by  the 
States  and  the  normal  taxes  for  all 
branches  of  government,  are  now  provid- 
ing some  $450,000,000  annually  toward 
the  development  of  adequate  armed 
forces.  Of  the  four  existing  media,  high- 
way transportation  is  the  only  form 
which  has  been  called  upon  thus  far  to 
bear  a  particular  portion  of  this  defense- 
tax  burden. 

A  brief  analysis  of  the  operating  costs 
of  motor  vehicles  illustrates  the  effect  of 
these  le\1es  upon  their  operations.  The 
"out  of  pocket"  costs  involved  in  operat- 
ing a  truck,  which  include  driver's  wages, 
gasoline,  lubricating  oil,  tires,  and  repairs, 
average  about  10  cents  per  mile.  Ap- 
proximately 15  percent  of  this  is  expended 
upon  mileage  taxes,  that  is,  levies  on 
gasoline,  lube  oil.  and  tires  which  vary 
directly  with  the  number  of  miles  oper- 
ated. This  does  not  include  reg'Stration 
fees,  special  permit  levies,  nor  other  im- 
posts which  truck  operators  charge  to 
fixed  coslf.  along  with  garage,  insurance, 
and  so  forth. 

The  existing  defense  taxes  alone  repre- 
sent about  5  percent  of  these  operating 
charges.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  keen- 
ness of  the  competition  which  prevails 
among  carriers  today,  will  appreciate  the 
material  advantage  which  this  margin 
affords  to  the  competitors  of  highway 
transportation. 

If  all  motor  vehicles  are  considered,  the 
effect  of  these  levies  becomes  even  more 
significant.  The  mileage  costs  of  the 
composite  motor  vehicle  averages  around 
$150  per  year,  more  than  $40  of  which 
goes  for  operating  taxes.  National-de- 
fense taxes,  paid  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, alone  amount  to  about  $15.  or  10 
percent  of  the  total  operating  expenses. 
.  In  order  to  effect  equality  of  taxation 
throughout  the  entire  transportation 
system^  It  would  be  necessary  either  to 
eliminate  the  existing  defense  levies  or 
place  corresponding  taxes  upon  the  op- 
erations of  other  transport  media. 

MOTOB-VKHICI.X  TAXM  AND  BICHWAT  COSTS 

It  is  claimed  sometimes  that  motor- 
vehicle  taxes  are  offset  by  highway  ex- 
penses incurred  by  various  units  of  gov- 
ernment, and  that  highway  users  are 
enjoying  a  public  subsidy.  As  previously 
mentioned,  the  defense  taxes  under  dis- 
cussion herein  are  in  addition  to  the 
special  road  levies  which  highway  users 
contribute  for  the  development  of  road 


facilities.  Inasmuch  as  these  taxes  are 
for  development  of  an  adequate  Army 
and  Navy,  any  consideration  of  road  costs 
and  their  relation  to  motor-vehicle  taxes 
is  extraneous.  It  is  worthy  of  mention, 
however,  in  this  connection  that  Chair- 
man Joseph  B.  Eastman,  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  in  his  com- 
prehensive four-volume  study  of  public 
aids  to  transportation,  found  that  high- 
way users  pay  more  than  their  equitable 
share  of  costs,  while  rail,  water,  and  air 
transport  are  enjoying  sizable  public 
subsidies.  The  scale  of  overpayment  by 
various  classes  of  highway  users  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  table. 

THE  DECLARED  POLICY  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

The  welfare  of  the  Nation's  transporta- 
tion system  today  depends  upon  equality 
of  treatment  toward  all  forms  of  trans- 
port and  the  maintenance  of  equal  oppor- 
tiuiity  among  them.  A  national  policy 
embracing  this  attitude  was  declared  by 
Congress  only  a  year  ago  in  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1940. 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  national 
transportation  policy  of  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  fair  and  impartial  regulation  of  all 
modes  of  transportation  •  •  •  so  ed- 
ministered  as  to  recognize  and  preserve  the 
Inherent  advantages  of  each;  to  promote  safe, 
adequate,  economical,  and  efficient  service 
and  foster  sound  economic  conditions  in 
tranEportation  and  among  the  several  car- 
riers; to  encourage  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  reasonable  charges  for  trans- 
portation services,  without  unjust  discrim- 
inations, luidue  preferences  or  advantages,  or 
unfair  or  destructive  competitive  practices. 

Considering  this  policy,  does  it  seem 
proper  that  highway  transportation 
should  pay,  as  it  now  is  paying,  a  defense 
tax  amounting  to  10  percent  of  motor- 
vehicle  running  expenses,  while  other 
transport  media  go  scot-free?  Does  it 
seem  fair  to  impose  an  additional  tax 
upon  the  only  fuel  they  can  use  while 
the  fuel  used  by  competitive  media 
escapes  without  special  defense  levies 
being  imposed  upon  it? 

HTGHWAT     TRANSPORTATION     INDISPENSABLE     TO 
NATIONAL   DEFENSE 

Approximately  one-quarter  of  all  the 
gasoline  is  consumed  in  motor  trucking, 
which  certainly  is  indispensable  to  the 
defense  program.    Ilie  superior  econo- 
mies of  such  transportation  unquestion- 
ably are  playing  an  ever  more  important 
role  in  the  current  defense  effort,  so  that 
any  increased  tax  upon  the  gasoline  con- 
sumed for  this  purpose  merely  would  in- 
crease the  cost  of  transportation  of  ma- 
terials essential  to  defense  and  hence 
seriously  handicap  such  effort.    Even  in 
normal   times,   studies   by   the  Federal 
Public   Roads   Administration   indicate, 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  opera- 
tion of  private  automobiles  owned  by 
farmers  is  for  business  purposes.    This 
group  of  the  population  incidentally  ac- 
counts for  approximately  30  percent  of 
all  the  passenger  cars.    Obviously  the 
farmer  will  play  an  indispensable  role  in 
the  provision  of  adequate  foodstuffs  in 
any  defense  effort.    But  he  would  be  pe- 
nalized heavily  through  Increased  Fed- 
eral taxation  of  the  gasoline  which  he 
consimies. 


Even  in  the  case  of  residents  of  urban 
areas,  these  same  studies  show,  in  normal 
times  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  op- 
eration of  passenger  cars  represents  busi- 
ness pursuits.  There  is  compelling  evi- 
dence, furthermore,  that  this  percentage 
is  increasing  rapidly  as  a  result  of  defense 
needs.  One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  sat- 
isfactory progress  of  the  defense  effort, 
it  is  known  quite  generally,  has  been  the 
serious  shortage  of  adequate  housing  fa- 
cilities in  the  vicinity  of  industrial  areas 
upon  which  there  is  the  greatest  depend- 
ence for  fulfillment  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram. The  fact  is  that  the  housing  short- 
age for  defense  workers  is  so  serious  that 
the  magazine  Look  devotes  the  major 
article  in  its  current  issue  to  this  prob- 
lem. The  Federal  Government  recently 
purchased  two  Hudson  River  excursion 
boats  and  converted  them  into  floating 
barracks  for  defense  workers  in  the  South. 
It  also  bought  a  large  number  of  automo- 
bile trailers  to  accommodate  workers  on 
defense  projects,  the  trailers  to  be  moved 
from  job  to  job  as  occasion  demands.  De- 
fense workers  obviously  want  to  Uve  as 
close  to  the  job  as  possible.  When  they 
have  to  travel  long  distances  to  work  a 
tax  on  their  automobile  use  is  equivalent 
to  a  tax  upon  their  inability  to  secure 
housing  within  a  reasonable  distance 
from  this  work. 

Many  specific  instances  of  this  situa- 
tion might  be  cited.  In  Baltimore  City. 
for  example,  approximately  85  percent  of 
the  workers  employed  at  Sparrows  Point, 
a  steel  center,  drive  to  work  in  their  own 
cars  or  ride  with  fellow  workers.  Like- 
wise, with  the  immense  growth  of  the 
Glenn  L.  Martin  aircraft  center,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  ever  80  percent  of  the  workers 
must  necessarily  use  motor  vehicles. 
Upon  investigation.  I  find  that  the  same 
conditions  prevail  in  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
a  steel  center;  Midland,  Mich.,  a  chem- 
ical center;  and  Glendale.  Calif.,  an  air- 
craft center. 

Of  the  3,442  municipalities  in  this 
country  with  a  population  in  excess  of 
2,500,  it  has  been  found  that  2,130,  or  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  the  total,  pos- 
sess no  ssrstem  of  mass  transportation 
whatever.  Their  residents  are  required, 
therefore,  to  rely  for  transportation  solely 
upon  their  own  private  automobiles. 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  higher  taxes 
upon  the  gasoline  consumed  in  such 
traveling  would  cause  a  serious  disrup- 
tion in  the  existing  transportation  facili- 
ties upon  which  defense  workers  must 
depend  In  moving  to  and  from  their 
work.  In  fact,  it  is  not  too  difficult  to 
envisage  how  such  added  costs  would 
contribute  to  the  current  requests  for 
higher  wages  to  offset  the  effect  of  the 
increased  tax.  Such  taxation,  therefore, 
probably  would  tend  to  nullify  directly 
much  of  the  effort  which  Is  being  ex- 
pended currently  in  attempting  to  stim- 
ulate progress  of  the  defense  program. 

ADDITIONAL   DEFENSE    TAXES 

The  additional  levy  on  gasoline  now 
being  considered  by  the  Congress 
would  widen  the  tax  differential  between 
highway  and  other  transport  agencies. 
Such  a  levy  would  have  a  most  adverse 
effect  upon  highway  transport,  therefore, 
and  only  could  be  detrimental  to  the 
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welfare  of  the  transportation  system  as  a 
whole. 

If  equality  of  treatment  is  to  be  main- 
tained, it  would  seem  necessary  to  place 
similar  levies  on  other  transport  so  as  to 
produce  approximately  equivalent  reve- 
nue from  those  sources  before  any  fur- 
ther increase  in  highway  levies  is  con- 
sidered. 

Not  only  would  this  accomplish  the 
desired  aim  of  the  Congress  to  produce 
a  tax  yield  commensurate  with  the  cost 
of  national  defense,  but  it  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  declared  congres- 
sional policy  of  fair  and  impartial  treat- 
ment to  all  transport  agencies. 
Comparison  of  costs  per  vehicle,  by  vehicle 

groups,  as  finally  derived  with   payments 

made.  1932 


Class  of  motor  vehicles  and 
rate  capacity 


Passencer  Ars 

Taiicabs  and  other  for-hire 
cars 

Fchool  husscs 

Contract  busses  (seats): 

7  and  less 

8to20 

Over  20 

Common      carrier      busses 
(scats) : 

7  and  less 

8  to  20 

Over  20 - 

Trucks  teipacitles  in  tons): 

Private:  Farm 

Other  private: 

iNand  less 

Over    1)2    and    less 

than  3,  sinele 

Over    14    and    less 
than    3,    combina- 

_  tion 

3  and    less   than   5, 

sinplo 

B,  sinpile 

f',  combinntion 

Over  .■>.  sinele 

Over  5,  combination.. 
For-hirc: 

1'^  tons  and  less — 

Over  1^2  and  less  than  3, 

single 

Over  1 '  i  and  less  than  3, 

combination 

3  and  less  than  5,  siaule.  . 
3  and  less  than  5.  combi- 
nation  

8.  single 

5,  combination 

Over  5.  single 

Over  5,  combination 


Cost 
per  ve- 
hicle 


Pay- 
ments 
per  ve- 
hicle 


f26 

61 
82 

41 

46 
50 


126 
142 
188 

20 

63 

67 

104 

151 
287 
311 
316 
372 

102 

is: 

157 
251 

193 
457 
457 
499 
f45 


Pay- 
ments 
minus 
assign- 
able 
costs 


$26 

81 
77 

56 
113 

178 


143 

290 
437 

25 

48 

92 

133 

185 
256 

277 
358 
457 

105 

178 

226 
282 

340 

403 
465 
Wf4 

832 


$20 
-5 

15 

67 
110 


17 
148 
249 

5 

-5 

25 

29 

34 

-31 

-34 

42 

85 


26 

69 
31 

156 

-54 

8 

95 

287 


Source:  Public  Aids  to  Transportation,  vol.  I,  p.  30. 
Note.— Similar  figures  for   193"  not  available,  for 
explanation  sec  vol.  IV,  p.  167 


Federal  Gasoline  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FADJO  CRAVENS 

OF  ABKANS.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  May  14,  194t 


Mr.  CRAVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent proposal  to  increase  the  Federal  tax 
on  gasoline  holds  many  potential  dan- 
gers the  results  of  which  should  be  exam- 
ined* carefully  before  additional  burdens 
are  placed  upon  a  commodity  ahready 
heavily  exploited  for  revenue.   The  dan- 


ger to   States  is   unusually   Imminent. 
Arkansas,  and  many  other  States,  have 
constructed  a  system  of  highways,  the 
costs  of  which  are  to  be  paid  from  reve- 
nues derived  from  a  gasoline  tax.    These 
States  have  heavily  bonded  themselves 
for  highway  construction  and  the  reve- 
nue realized  from  gasoline  tax  levies  have 
been  pledged  to  pay  the  bonds  so  issued 
and  the  interest  on  the  same.   For  exam- 
ple, the  State  of  Arkansas  recently  re- 
funded its  highway  debt  In  the  sum  of 
$136,000,000  and  pledged  the  first  $10,- 
000,000  of  Its  highway  revenue  annually 
to    discharge    the    obligation.      Conse- 
quently, if  Arkansas  is  to  maintain  its 
highway  system  and  to  have  funds  for 
any  new  construction  it  must  raise  in 
excess  of  $10,000,000  annually.    From  a 
practical  taxing  standpoint,  nearly  all  of 
the  revenues  must  necessarily  be   ob- 
tained from  a  tax  on  gasoline.    Conse- 
quently, Arkansas  imposes  upon  its  own 
citi2«ns  a  tax  of  6I2  cents  per  gallon  on 
motor  fuel  to  which  must  be  added  the 
present  Federal  tax  of  V/2  cents,  making 
a  total  of  8  cents  that  must  be  paid  in 
taxes  on  each  gallon  of  gasoline  con- 
sumed or  substantially  a  sum  equal  to  50 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  gasoline  itself. 
The  present  proposal  to  add  another 
1-cent  tax  by  the  Federal  Government, 
although   small   in  itself,  would,  when 
added  to  the  present  burden,  necessarily 
result  In  a  substantially  decreased  use  of 
gasoline  with  a  consequent  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  total  revenue  actually  re- 
ceived.   It  is  generally  recognized  that  a 
tax  increase  beyond  a  certain  point  less- 
ens rather  than  enlarges  revenue,  and  it 
is  that  situation  which  will  face  Arkan- 
sas and  other  States  similarly  situated,  if 
the  present  gasoline  tax  is  further  in- 
creased.    Our  present  highway  system 
cannot  be  maintained;  no  new  construc- 
tion can  be  undertaken,  and  our  bonds 
may  be  forced  into  default,  all  because 
of  an  insistence  that  an  already  over- 
taxed commodity  be  further  and  unrea- 
sonably taxed. 

The  highways  of  Arkansas  and  the 
other  States  are  a  necessary  and  integral 
part  of  the  groundwork  of  the  national- 
defense  system.  Over  these  highways 
are  transported  not  only  soldiers  and 
military  supplies  and  equipment,  but  the 
vast  mass  of  commodities  and  materials 
behind  the  national-defense  program. 
Without  such  highways  the  national-de- 
fense effort  would  either  bog  down  or  be 
materially  curtailed  and  delayed.  It  is, 
moreover,  calculated  that  with  the  diver- 
sion of  coastal,  water-borne  shipping  fa- 
cilities to  transoceanic  routes,  the  burden 
of  land  hauls  by  both  railways  and  trucks 
will  materially  increase. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  the  best  interests  01 
the  United  States  that  the  individual 
States  be  left  in  a  position  where  they 
may  maintain  and  improve  their  high- 
ways to  carry  the  burden  imposed  upon 
them.  This  they  certainly  cannot  do  If 
the  necessary  revenues  for  that  purpose 
are  to  be  diminished  by  imposing  con- 
fiscatory taxes  upon  the  only  commodity 
upon  which  the  States  must  rely  for  funds 
to  carry  their  share  of  the  burdens. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea,  advanced  by 
some,  that  gasoline  is  a  luxury  and  tax- 
able as  such.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  over 
I  two-thirds  of  the  gasoline  consumed  in 


this  country  is  used  in  vehicles  operated 
in  whole  or  in  large  part  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  essential  business  enterprises. 
Most  of  these  businesses  operate  on  a 
small  margin  of  profit  and  must  con- 
tinue to  do  so  if  the  effort  to  hold  down 
commodity  prices  is  to  be  successful.  The 
latter  objective  must,  however,  necessar- 
ily fail  if  the  very  businesses  who  are 
asked  to  hold  down  costs  have  their  basic 
operating  expenses  increased  by  further 
taxes  upon  that  which  they  must  use  in 
order  to  carry  on. 

All  realize  the  existing  necessity  of  rais- 
ing revenue  to  finance  the  defense  of 
this  country.  Sacrifices  must  and  will 
be  made.  It  is  felt,  however,  that  there 
are  many  commodities,  now  practically 
immune  from  taxation,  which  could  be 
taxed,  rather  than  increase  the  rate  on 
an  essential  article  which  is  already  bear- 
ing a  disproportionately  high  share  of 
the  tax  burden,  especially  where  the  in- 
crease of  the  latter  has  so  many  features 
of  danger  both  to  the  country  and  the 
individual  States,  and  might  serve  to 
defeat  the  very  purpose  sought  to  be 
gained. 


Still  Aoother  New  Deal  Chicken  Comes 
Home  To  Roost 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  14.  1941 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  the  May  11  Washington 
Sunday  Star  clearly  indicates  that  huge 
Federal  expenditures  in  the  Interests  of 
cotton  have  not  met  the  fantastic  hopes 
of  the  New  Deal: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  May 

11.  1941] 
Crop-Contbol  Plan  Is  Blamed  fo«  Loss  or 

Cotton  Maekets — Frank  Agriculturb  Ri- 

PORT  Deci-ares  Procrau  Has  Operated  to 

Disadvantage  or  United  States  Growers 

AND  Aided  Foreign  Competitors 
(By  Ovid  A.  Martin,  the  Star's  special  news 
service) 

A  startllngly  frank  report  Issued  by  the 
Agriculture  Department's  Economics  Bureau 
declares  that  Government  crop-control  pro- 
grams have  operated  to  the  disadvantage  of 
American  growers  and  to  the  advantage  of 
foreign  growers  of  cotton  In  world  markets. 

The  report  Is  regarded  with  particular  slg- 
nincance  because  It  was  made  public  at  a  time 
when  exports  of  American  cotton,  which  once 
proudly  dominated  the  world  fiber  markets, 
have  slumped  to  the  lowest  point  since  pre- 
Clvll  War  days. 

This  loss  of  foreign  sales  was  reflected.  In 
turn,  by  the  accumulation  of  huge  stocks  of 
unsold  cotton  In  crowded  southern  ware- 
houses. 

Foreign -trade  authorities  expect  no  more 
than  1,000.000  bales  of  American  cotton  to 
move  abroad  this  reason.  This  volume  com- 
pares with  about  6.400.000  bales  exported  last 
season  and  a  record  of  lOJWO.OOO  bales  In  1928. 

The  Economics  Bureau  report  said  the  con- 
trol programs  operated  by  another  Agrlcxil- 
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ture  Department  agency— the  Agrlcultmal 
Adjustment  Administration — had  helped 
bring  about  a  shift  In  consumption  from 
American  to  foreign  cotton  by  holding  prices 
of  the  American  product  above  its  normal 
relationship  with  cotton  produced  in  other 
countries. 

M AKXZT  OmrLCTB  SZDTrCSD 

"These  developments  (loss  of  American  ex- 
port markets  and  Increased  consumption  of 
foreign  cotton)  emphasize  the  fact,"  says  the 
report,  "that.  In  the  absence  of  monopoly 
control  of  the  world  supplies  of  cotton,  re- 
strictions on  production  In  the  United  States 
and  price  maintenance  for  American  cotton, 
without  similar  restrictions  and  controls  for 
other  cottons,  tend  to  reduce  the  market  out- 
lets for  American  cotton  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  cotton  industry  and  to  the 
advantage  of  cotton  producers  In  other  coun- 
tries and  of  prcdvicers  of  other  fibers  that 
compete  with  cotton." 

The  report  added  that  the  possibilities  of 
expanding  cotton  production  in  other  coun- 
tries had  perhaps  been  underestimated.  It 
declared  that  developments  had  greatly  weak- 
ened, U  not  destroyed,  any  basis  for  confi- 
dence that  expansion  of  production  outside 
the  United  States  offered  no  serious  threat 
the  American  cotton  indxistry. 

'The  Importance  of  the  availability  of 
American  cotton  at  competitive  prices  in 
maintaining  foreign  outlets  for  American 
cotton  is  emphasized  by  data  on  exports." 
the  report  said. 

It  declared  that  during  the  first  6  years  of 
the  A.  A.  A.  crop-adjustment  programs  (1933- 
88).  exports  of  American  cotton  averaged  30 
percent  less  than  for  the  10  years  of  1923-32, 
whereas,  for  the  same  period,  exports  cf  cot- 
ton of  competitive  countries  increased  30 
percent. 

Always  ready  to  defend  their  programs, 
A.  A.  A.  officials  take  issue  with  what  they 
describe  as  the  Implications  of  the  economic 
report.  They  agree  that  perhaps  the  crop 
programs  have  impaired  the  competitive  po- 
sition of  American  cotton  In  foreign  markets. 
But  they  contend  prices  prevailing  in  world 
markets  during  the  last  10  years  were  "un- 
profitable." 

"There  Is  no  point."  one  A.  A.  A.  official  de- 
clared, "in  selling  cotton,  or  any  other  prod- 
uct, at  prices  which  would  bankrupt  the 
producer." 

The  A.  A.  A.  goes  on  the  theory  that  It  Is 
better  for  the  cotton  producer  as  well  as  for 
the  country  to  sell  a  smaller  amount  of 
cotton  at  fair  prices  than  to  sell  a  large 
quantity  at  below-cost  prices.  The  net  re- 
ttjm  to  the  farmer  under  this  theory,  the 
agency  holds,  is  larger  because  his  production 
coets  on  the  reduced  volume  are  smaller. 

The  A.  A.  A.  officials  contend  the  economic 
report  overlooked  several  important  by- 
products of  the  cotton  program.  They  claim 
the  program,  by  requiring  farmers  to  observe 
so  11 -conserving  and  soil-building  practices, 
has  added  millions  of  dollars  to  the  produc- 
tive value  of  southern  farms. 

Officials  also  claim  that  the  program  has 
encouraged  and  helped  cotton  farmers,  par- 
ticularly these  In  low-Income  classes,  to  pro- 
duce more  food  and  feed  crops  for  their  own 
u»e.  The  A.  A.  A.  program  recognized,  they 
say.  that  cotton  farmers  had  for  too  long  a 
time  depended  upon  a  single  cash  crop  for 
•n  income  for  virtually  all  their  needs.  In- 
cluding food. 

Apparently  anticipating  the  A.  A.  A.  argu- 
ment about  the  "unprofltabllity"  of  supplying 
world  markets  at  low  prices,  the  economics 
report  said  the  extent  to  which  American 
producers  could  afford  to  expand  production 
and  sell  at  reduced  prices  in  order  to  com- 
pete more  effectively  with  foreign  producers 
dependet*  largely  on  the  alternatives  avail- 
able tc  American  cotton  producers. 


UTTLE    OFFSXTTTMC    ADVANTAGES 

The  report  said  studies  indicated  that  re- 
turns from  cotton  usually  were  substantially 
greater  than  from  alternative  crcp-and-llve- 
stock  enterprises  In  the  Cotton  Belt.  It  also 
said  industry  apparently  was  not  able  to  ab- 
sorb the  unemployed  in  the  South  at  a  living 
wage.  Consequently,  it  concluded,  attractive 
alternatives  to  cotton  production  were  very 
Umlted. 

"Under  such  situation,"  the  report  asserted, 
"the  maintenance  of  prices  for  American  cot- 
ton above  their  normal  relationships  to  those 
of  other  growths  permits  cotton  producers  in 
other  countries  to  take  over  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  foreign  market  for  American  cot- 
ton with  relatively  little  offsetting  advantages 
to  American  cotton  producers  In  the  form  of 
substantial  Improvements  In  the  general  level 
of  cotton  prices." 

The  report  conceded  that  the  effects  of  lost 
foreign  markets  might  be  offset  temporarily. 
In  whole  or  in  part,  by  Government  benefit 
payments  to  producers  cooperating  with  crop 
programs.  It  cautioned,  however,  that  some 
consideration  might  well  be  given  to  the 
situation  In  the  event  Government  pasrments 
were  greatly  reduced  or  discontinued. 

There  is  only  one  bright  spot  for  the  cotton 
producer,  and  that  is  the  domes'!  c  market. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  the  defense  program, 
domestic  consumption  is  running  far  above 
any  level  of  the  past. 

Also  contributing  to  this  high  level  of  con- 
siunptlon  have  been  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's surplus  disposal  programs  under 
which  cotton  has  been  distributed  among 
needy  families  In  the  South  for  cotton  mat- 
tresses. 

SURPLUS   REMAINS   PROBLEM 

However,  the  surplus  of  old-crop  American 
cotton  when  the  new  crop  starts  moving  to 
market  this  summer  Is  expected  to  be  near 
the  record  level  of  14,000,000  bales.  This 
would  be  mere  than  enough  to  supply  do- 
mestic and  foreign  needs  for  a  year.  About 
11,000,000  bales  cf  this  surplus  either  belongs 
to  the  Government,  as  a  consequence  of  its 
grower-loan  operations,  or  Is  stored  as  collat- 
eral for  outstanding  loans. 

Just  what  the  Government  will  do  with 
this  surplus  is  a  problem  that  apparently 
must  await  futtue  developments.  Indica- 
tions are  that  the  surplus  will  be  even  larger 
next  year.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  Increase 
grower-loan  rates  on  cotton.  Such  action 
would  increase  the  disparity  between  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  cotton  prices  in  world  mar- 
kets and  could  be  expected  to  result  in  even 
smaller  exports. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  A.  A.  A.  may  ask 
growers  to  make  further  reductions  in  cot- 
ton production  pending  conclusion  of  the 
war. 

Some  farm  officials  believe  that,  shoiild  the 
democracies  win,  the  United  States  would  be 
In  a  position  to  brmg  about  an  international 
cotton  agreement  under  which  exporting  na- 
tions would  divide  up  the  world  market  so  as 
to  assure  each  an  "equitable"  shan;  at  reason- 
able prices. 

America's  huge  surplus,  these  officials  say, 
would  be  an  Important  weapon  in  behalf  of 
such  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  add  that  over  a 
billion  dollars  have  been  taken  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  this  one  crop, 
cotton,  which  crop  does  not  represent 
one-tenth  of  the  national  farm  income. 
There  was  nearly  twice  as  much  cotton 
exported  in  1940  as  there  was  in  1939, 
and  more  in  1940  than  in  1937  and  1938. 
The  New  Deal  cannot  expect  too  much 
sympathy  on  the  grounds  that  the  plight 
of  cotton  was  a  result  of  the  loss  of  cot- 
ton exports  due  to  the  war. 


Here  is  a  crop  which  in  one  year,  1940, 
has  had  a  $125,000,000  soil  subsidy,  a 
$96,000,000  parity  subsidy,  a  $12,000,000 
storage  subsidy,  a  $40,000,000  export 
bounty,  and  thousands  of  dollars  for  in- 
vestigation of  new  uses  of  the  crop,  and, 
after  all  these  subsidies,  is  now  in  a  most 
embarrassing  position.  The  annual  sub- 
sidies amount  to  over  one-half  the  value 
of  the  crop. 

Add  to  this  complex  situation  the  new 
sums  which  ere  to  be  extracted  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  If  present  legislation  is 
passed.  The  most  important  is  the 
amendment  to  Increase  Federal  loans  on 
this  crop,  without  any  foreign  protection. 
The  South  mak&s  Iwlieve  it  is  against 
tariffs.  It  may  be — for  the  foreigner. 
The  present  legislation  lifts  the  American 
price  cf  cotton  by  its  boot  straps — from 
9  to  14  cents  per  pound — and  if  the  world 
price  Is  7  cents  per  pound,  it  will  take 
at  least  a  50-percent  tariff  to  protect 
the  American  cotton  grower,  or,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury. This  administration  has  already 
put  a  3-cent-per-pound  penalty,  or  do- 
mestic tariff,  on  the  American  producer. 
This  would  be  a  33V3-Percent  tariff  on 
9-cent-per-pound  cotton.  The  foreign 
farmer  is  not  even  required  to  meet  this 
tariff. 

When  the  people  realize  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  figures  available,  42  per- 
cent of  the  fai'mers  of  this  country  re- 
ceived $60  or  less  per  year  in  subsidies; 
79  percent  of  them,  or  about  4  out  of  5 
farmers,  received  $100  or  less;  and  93 
percent  of  the  farmers  received  less  than 
$200,  they  will  demand  a  reconsideration 
of  the  cross-purpose  schemes  of  the  New 
Deal. 

Why  continue  the  $10,000  checks  to  big 
corporation  farmers  that  cause  the  sur- 
pluses? With  mounting  taxes,  the  public 
will  insist  on  more  horse  sense  and  fewer 
frankfiu-ter  hot  dogs  in  mapping  out  a 
common-sense,  fair,  and  just  farm  pro- 
gram. 

The  United  States  Treasury  cannot  be 
continually  used  as  an  artificial  means 
of  maintaining  the  landed  aristocracy  of 
the  South. 
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Mr.    MYERS    of    Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  unanimous  consent 
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granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  my  statement  and 
testimony  before  the  Federal  Hospitabza- 
tion  Board  regarding  the  location  of  the 
proposed  veterans'  hoispital  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  I  urged  should  be  in  the 
Philadelphia  area. 

Congressman  Mtebs.  General  Hlnes  and 
members  of  this  subcommittee,  first  let  me 
say  I  was  in  the  very  beginning  at  quite  a 
loss  to  understand  Just  why  this  hospitaliza- 
tion board  had  determined  upon  central 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  secure  any  figures  or  information  which 
would  prove  It  was  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  veterans  themselves  that  this  hospital 
be  located  in  central  Pennsylvania,  and, 
when  I  say  to  the  best  interest  of  the  vet- 
erans. I  mean  to  the  great  majority  of 
veterans. 

I  understand  the  state  department  of  the 
American  Legion  has  oa  three  occasions  at 
State  conventions  passed  resolutions  setting 
forth  It  was  their  desire  that  this  hospital  be 
located  In  eastern  Pennsylvania,  accessible 
to  northeastern  Penns:,ivanla.  I  certainly 
think  that  the  members  of  the  American 
Legion  of  our  State  have  no  selfish  interest 
as  to  where  the  hospital  should  be  located. 
Their  whole  interest  Is  based  on  where  it 
will  best  serve  the  great  majority  of  the 
veterans,  and  I  certainly  do  think  that  seri- 
ous and  careful  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  action  which  has  been  taken  by  the 
American  Legion  members  in  our  State  on 
three  separate  occasions. 

I  further  believe  that  this  board  should  be 
guided  by  one  rule  ])artlcularly,  namely, 
density  of  veteran  population,  and  I  am 
sure  that  all  figures  and  all  data  and  all 
available  information  certainly  have  proven 
to  the  veterans  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  here  In  Washington, 
and  to  the  hospitalization  board  that  eastern 
Pennsylvania  is  where  the  veteran  popula- 
tion is  densest. 

Let  me  say.  therefore,  that  I  think  we 
Members  of  Congress  are  somewhat  at  a 
loss  when  we  are  not  Informed  and  do  not 
know  why  central  Pennsylvania  was  deter- 
mined on  by  this  board.  I  do  know  In  let- 
ters from  the  Veterans'  Administration  It 
was  said  veterans  could  best  be  served  by 
locating  a  hospital  there.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  any  Information  that  would  show 
to  me,  or  prove  to  me,  that  the  veterans 
could  best  be  served  by  going  to  central 
Pennsylvania. 

I  understand  further  that  even  the  Har- 
risburg  area,  from  Harrlsburg  east,  is  looked 
upon  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  as 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  American  Legion 
and  other  organizations  look  upon  eastern 
Pennsylvania  as  that  section  of  the  State 
located  east  of  a  line  drawn  through  the 
State  at  a  point  not  quite  as  far  west  as  Lan- 
caster. And  when  we  say  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, we  mean  a  location  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  not  in  the  city,  but 
somewhere  near  which  Is  fairly  accessible  to 
northeast  Pennsylvania . 

I  understood  you  tc  say.  General  Hlnes, 
that  the  veterans  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  State  had  been  provided  for  by  a  naval 
hospital  and  that  that  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  this  boiird  in  determining  a 
location. 

However,  as  you  yourself  have  Just  said, 
that  was  before  the  emergency  program,  and 
we  know  this  country  is  now  committed  to 
a  two-ocean  navy  and  the  personnel  of  the 
Navy  will  be  doubled.  This  policy  Is  not 
merely  for  an  emergency  of  today  or  to- 
morrow; this  country  is  committed  to  a  two- 
ocean  navy  from  henceforth,  and  therefore 
unquestionably  there  is  going  to  be  a  greater 
demand  by  the  Navy  Department  for  beds  in 
the  naval  hospital  In  Philadelphia.  Even  to- 
day more  Navy  men  are  being  served  in  that 
hosfUal  than  a  year  ago.    We   should  give 


that  consideration  and  realize,  regardless  of 
what  anyone  in  the  Navy  Department  naay 
say,  that  with  the  facts  as  we  see  them  and 
have  them  staring  us  in  the  face  It  Is  only 
natural  that  the  Navy  will  use  more  and  more 
beds  in  that  hospital.  And  so  I  say  to  you. 
General,  with  that  situation  before  us  we 
can't  assume  it  is  possible  for  you  to  assiu-e 
us  that  you  will  always  have  450  or  500  beds 
down  there. 

If  an  epidemic  should  take  place,  or  if  there 
is  another  infiuenza  outbreak  in  the  State, 
the  Navy  Department  will  want  that  hospital 
for  its  own  men,  as  they  reaUy  should,  for 
we  know  that  the  money  which  was  con- 
tributed came  from  the  pockets  of  the  men. 
and  nobody  can  assure  tis  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  have  that  number  of  beds  in  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Hospital. 

1  am  not  committed  to  Philadelphia  or  a 
site  Immediately  adjacent  to  Philadelphia,  but 
I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  locating  this 
facility  in  central  Pennsylvania.  I  do  not 
feel  I  need  to  submit  flgxires.  Some  have 
been  submitted,  and  I  know  some  of  the 
members  of  the  American  Legion  who  are 
present  will  submit  to  you  hosts  of  figures 
to  prove  the  point  I  am  making.  I  reiterate 
that  It  is  from  the  eastern  section  of  the 
State  and  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
State  where  practically  all  or  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  veterans  will  come.  If  we 
make  them  go  to  central  Pennsylvania,  where 
so  few  of  the  veterans  live,  to  receive  hospi- 
talization, we  are  not  doing  the  right  thing 
for  the  veterans.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  I  believe  the  location  of  this  hospital 
out  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  might 
be  looked  on  as  a  waste  of  public  funds,  and 
I  do  believe  that  this  board  should  give  con- 
sideration to  this  and  consider  the  question 
de  novo  and  disregard  what  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  board  originally  and  give  fur- 
ther consideration  to  the  national-defense 
program. 

The  other  matters  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, transportation  and  medical  centers, 
I  will  not  go  Into;  but  coming  from  Phila- 
delphia and  considering  that  92.000  veterans, 
or  one-fourth  of  the  veterans  that  our  State 
gave  to  the  World  War,  came  from  my  city, 
from  the  city  alone.  I  feel  that  that  locality 
is  where  this  hospital  should  be  located. 
Thank  you. 

•  •  •  •  • 

General  Hines.  Would  you  mind  telling  the 
subcommittee,  In  your  judgment,  where  is 
the  line  that  separates  central  Pennsylvania 
from   eastern  Pennsylvania? 

Congressman  Myers.  Well,  General,  first, 
let  me  ask.  Where  is  the  line  as  considered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration? 

General  Hints.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  not  drawn  any  line.  We  usually 
take  a  patient  from  one  point  and  send  him 
to  the  hospital  the  shortest  distance  from 
where  he  is.  We  have  certain  areas  assigned 
to  certain  hospitals,  and  generally  an  area 
within  150  miles  Is  considered  a  reasonable 
distance.  But  throughout  this  whole  con- 
sideration I  know  the  full  Board,  and  there 
is  no  secrecy  about  It  that  the  Board  consid- 
ered central  Pennsylvania  as  the  place  for  the 
facility,  but  what  they  had  to  consider  Is 
known  as  a  domiciliary  facility — a  home  with 
a  large  number  of  domiciliary  beds  and  a 
hospital  to  handle  those  beds  and  to  take 
care  of  excess  cases  Immediately  adjacent 
thereto.  Then,  too.  they  considered  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  had  a  hospital  at 
Pittsburgh,  in  the  western  section  of  the 
State,  and  that  they  had  an  Inherent  right 
in  the  naval  hospital,  and  they  were  assured 
the  beds  there  would  be  always  available. 
Now,  I  know  that  when  this  subcommittee 
reports  to  the  Board — and,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, the  Board  did  not  tie  their  hands  m 
any  way;  it  told  them  to  consider  all  elements 
of  this  problem  and  present  their  recommen- 
dations to  the  Board.    The  subcommittee  haa 


to  reopen  this  entire  matter  and  listen  to  any 
argument  on  any  location.  But  I  know  when 
It  comes  before  the  fuU  Board  they  are  going 
to  ask  that  very  question  because  the  term 
"eastern  Pennsylvania"  Is  being  used,  and 
the  Board  would  like  to  know  what  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  veterans  consider 
the  eastern  section  of  the  State. 

Congressman  Mters.  In  my  humble  opin- 
ion, eastern  Pennsylvania  certainly  should  be 
considered  as  that  section  east  of  a  line 
drawn  through  the  State  at  a  point  not  quite 
as  far  west  as  Lancaster.  I  do  believe  the 
hospital  should  be  located  closer  to  the 
metropolitan  area,  and  because  you  are  going 
to  erect  a  domiciliary  facility  is  no  reason 
why  it  cannot  be  closer  to  the  city.  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  go  out  in  the  country,  75 
or  100  miles  from  the  city,  which  appears  to 
be  your  purp>ose.  for  I  am  confident  we  can 
certainly  find  sites  somewhere  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  State  even  for  a  domiciliary 
facility:  and  let  me  add — I  understand  this. 
General — In  the  city  of  Boston  you  have  both 
a  naval  hospital  and  a  veterans'  facility. 

General  Hikes.  We  use  the  naval  hospital 
there,  and  the  Board  has  under  consideration 
now  the  location  of  a  new  general  hospital 
in  that  area — In  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  That 
has  not  been  definitely  determined  because  a 
subcommittee  is  working  on  that  at  this  time. 
Thank  you.  Congressman  Mtess. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  OflBce 
for  Emergency  Management,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  has  placed  on  my 
desk  today  a  booklet  entitled.  "Civilian 
Defense,  Protective  Construction."  I 
note  that  it  has  been  prepared  by  the 
War  Department  "with  the  assistance 
and  advice  of  other  Federal  agencies." 

It  may  be  no  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  this  booklet  appears  during  the  week 
within  which  the  President  was  to  have 
made  his  convoy  speech.  The  timing 
is  perhaps  unfortunate  and  a  little  pre- 
mature in  view  of  the  President's  sudden 
decision  to  postpone  the  speech  until 
May  27.  presumably  in  order  to  "ready 
up"  public  opinion  for  the  forthcoming 
surprises  which,  it  is  broadly  hinted,  the 
administration  is  preparing  for  us. 

This  engaging  little  36-page  booklet, 
complete  with  scary  diagrams,  offers  lo 
the  public  the  very  latest  information  re- 
garding the  construction  of  air-raid  shel- 
ters, the  type  of  demolition,  gas.  incendi- 
ary, and  other  bombs  which  we  may  ex- 
pect to  receive  from  aerial  attack,  the  ef- 
fects of  these  bombs  and  protective  meas- 
ures which  should  be  adopted  to  mini- 
mize damage.  For  example,  we  learn 
that  subways  in  the  United  States  would 
probably  not  provide  adequate  protec- 
tion. Our  city  dwellers  will  be  glad  to 
note,  however: 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  steel  or  con- 
crete  framed    buildings   are   relatively   safe 
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from  anything  but  a  direct  hit  from  a  high- 
explosive  bomb,  and  the  convenience  and  rel- 
ative economy  of  a  shelter  Inside  a  building 
-  may  be  determining  factors  in  selecting  the 
location  of  a  refuge.  Shelters  within  build- 
ings have  the  advantage  that  they  are  easily 
accessible  to  occupants  of  the  building  and 
can  be  kept  warm  and  livable.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  modem  office,  factory,  and  apart- 
ment buildings  of  more  than  four  stories  are 
usually  of  reinforced  concrete  or  steel  frame 
construction  and  offer  suitable  and  very  ac- 
cessible locations  for  shelters  within  the 
building. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  mean  to  minimize 
the  excellent  work  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment In  preparing,  in  all  Its  dreadful  de- 
tail, this  valuable  handbook.  I  am  also 
fully  aware  that  the  introduction  to  the 
booklet  advises  us  that  Its  mere  issuance 
does  not  require  us  to  start  work  imme- 
diately on  the  protective  structures  de- 
scribed. Nevertheless,  It  would  be  Inter- 
esting to  know  why  this  booklet  appears 
at  this  particular  time,  why  It  Is  being 
given  very  wide  circulation,  and  whether 
our  Government  is  contemplating  the 
taking  of  such  further  belligerent  steps  as 
to  render  this  booklet  indispensable  in 
every  American  home  and  office  within 
the  near  future.  If  It  Is  not  expected 
that  the  information  will  be  useful,  then 
the  Office  for  Emergency  Management 
may  well  concern  Itself  with  other  duties. 
If  it  is  expected  that  all  of  us  should 
know  exactly  what  to  do  when  the  bombs 
start  falling,  then  we  are  »mtitled  to  a 
frank  statement  from  our  Government  as 
to  what  has  been  done  and  is  being  done 
which  makes  the  dissemination  of  this 
information  of  such  immediate  impor- 
tance. 


Ex-President    Hoover's    Speech    Shoald 
HaTe  Sobered  Onr  Minds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHTO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  14,  1941 


BDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times- 
Herald  for  today: 

(From  the  Washington  Times-Herald] 

IN  THB   NTWS — SZ-PaXSIOXNT   HOOVXX'S   SPCECB 
BHOVLD  HAVX  SOBEKZD   OUB  MtNDS 

Sz-Presldent  Hoovers  speech  was  a  line 
American  utterance  and  did  much  to  restore 
his  prestige  and  position  as  a  leader  of 
American  opinion. 

Let  us  hope  that  it  also  did  much  to  bring 
•ober  and  unprejudiced  thought  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

On  American  Week  at  any  rate  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  bring  careful  consideration  to 
the  best  interests  of  our  own  America,  and 
decide  calmly  and   dispassionately   whether 


or  not  it  Is  for  the  present  or  future  ad- 
vantage of  this  country  to  project  our  peo- 
ple Into  this  foreign  conflict. 

Mr.  Hoover,  according  to  the  dispatches, 
stated  that  although  our  relations  with  the 
Axis  Powers  are  strained,  we  are  still  not  in 
the  war. 

But,  he  declared,  we  would  be  In  the  war 
the  moment  our  Navy  goes  into  action. 

"And,"  continued  the  ex-Presldent,  "it  Is 
now  proposed  that  we  should  put  the  Ameri- 
can Navy  Into  action. 

"That."  said  Mr.  Hoover,  "la  a  straight- 
forward, understandable  proposal,  which 
boldly  makes  clear  the  meaning  of  words 
like  convoys  and  patrols. 

"That  Is  Joining  In  this  war  once  and  for 
all. 
"From  here  the  steps  are  automatic. 
"Oiu"    Navy    must    attack    German    sub- 
marines, ships,  and  planes  if  It  is  to  be  of 
any  use. 

"To  make  It  effective  then,  we  must  expand 
naval  and  air  bases  abroad. 

"We  must  equip  these  bases  with  ex- 
peditionary forces. 
"And  that  Is  war  for  long  years  to  come." 
That  the  war  will  be  prolonged  for  "years  to 
come"  is  evidenced  not  only  by  ex-Presldent 
Hoover's  temperate  statement  but  by  the  In- 
advertent words  regarding  our  war  activities 
uttered  by  Winston  Churchill  and  Lloyd 
George  in  the  recent  vote-of-confidence  debate 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

Said  Mr.  Churchill,  the  Prime  Minister,  in 
discussing  England's  war  chances  for  1941  and 
1942  and  1943: 

"It  may  be  that  1943,  if  we  have  to  endure 
it  as  a  year  of  war,  wiU  present  easier  prob- 
lems. 

"The  United  States  patrol  armoxinced  by 
President  Roosevelt  [not  merely  proposed, 
mind  you,  but  announced  by  President  Roose- 
velt] and  on  which  the  American  Navy  and  air 
force  are  already  engaged,  takes  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Atlantic  in  a  certain  degree  off 
our  hands,  but  we  need  a  good  deal  more  help. 
"I  expect  we  shall  get  a  good  deal  more 
help. 

"In  fact  it  has  been  declared  we  are  to  have 
all  help  necessary." 

So  we  see  from  Mr.  Chxirchill's  speech  that 
the  war  we  are  entering  into  so  heedlessly  is 
expected  to  endure,  as  Mr.  Hoover  says,  "for 
long  years  to  come,"  in  spite  of  our  entry, 
and.  Indeed,  because  of  cur  entry. 

Without  our  encouragement  to  war  and 
without  the  commliments  of  our  President — 
secretly  entered  into  and  undisclosed  to  the 
American  people — the  war  would  be  over 
now.  would  have  been  over  long  ago. 

And  England  would  have  accepted  the 
terms  of  the  Axis,  guaranteeing  the  Integrity 
of  the  British  Empire  and  merely  demanding 
that  England  keep  her  Intrusive  fingers  out 
of  Eiu-ope;  that  England  allow  European  na- 
tions to  form  their  own  treaties  and  unions; 
and  that  England  do  not  set  one  European 
nation  against  another  and  destroy  both  in 
order  to  maintain  her  own  hegemony  on  the 
Continent. 

It  is  clear  from  Mr.  Chtirchill's  remarks  not 
only  that  otir  country  has  been  committed  by 
otir  autocratic  President  to  war  and  that  the 
United  States  Navy  and  air  force  are  "al- 
ready engaged"  in  "the  patrol  announced  by 
President  Roosevelt"  but  also  that  the  war. 
In  spite  of  the  contribution  by  the  United 
States  of  "all  help  necessary,"  is  expected  to 
last  for  years. 

How  much  longer  the  war  will  endure  than 
1943  we  do  not  know,  but  how  formidable  It 
will  be  we  do  know  if  we  will  only  take  a  calm 
and  factual  view  of  the  situation. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  we  will  have  op- 
posed to  us  not  only  Italy  and  Germany  and 
Japan  but  also  Russia,  and  also  Hungary  and 
Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  allies  of  Germany,  and 
probably  soon  Turkey,  now  almost  a  depend- 
ency of  Russia  and  Germany,  and  even  pos- 
sibly France. 


Says  Lloyd  George  In  the  Commons  debate: 

"Why  should  Foreign  Secretary  Eden  with- 
hold a  fact  that  is  perfectly  well  known,  that 
Turkey  allowed  German  ships  to  pass  through 
the  Bosporus  into  the  Dardanelles  to  seize 
those  Islands?"  (Samothrace  and  Lemnos). 

"The  most  serious  aspect  of  Eden's  speech 
Is  that  in  moving  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
Government  he  withheld  essential  facts 
from  us. 

"A  road  which  Is  founded  on  the  quicksands 
of  illusion  never  yet  led  to  victory." 

"In  the  last  war,"  continues  Lloyd  George, 
"America  put  her  fleet  in  the  Atlantic — every 
beat — while  Japan  was  guaranteeing  the 
Pacific 

"What  Is  Japan  guaranteeing  now? 

"She  is  guaranteeing  that  she  will  take  ad- 
vantage at  the  first  opportunity  to  wrest 
dominancy  of  the  Pacific  from  America." 

Most  surely  so. 

And  what  is  Russia,  who  was  on  the  side  of 
America  and  the  Allies  in  the  last  war,  guar- 
anteeing in  this  war? 

Only  the  bitter  hostility  of  a  powerful 
people,  backed  by  the  largest  army  in  the 
world. 

And  what  is  France,  which  was  the  leader 
of  the  Allies  in  the  last  war,  guaranteeing  to 
America  and  England  in  this  war? 

What  might  happen  to  us  If  we  do  not  get 
into  this  war  is  purely  hypothetical  hooey. 

But  what  we  will  encounter  If  we  do  get 
into  It  is  plain  to  everyone  who  is  willing  to 
consider  dispassionately  the  cold,  hard,  and 
self-evident  facts. 

We  will  have  almost  the  whole  of  Europe 
and  almost  the  whole  of  Asia  to  deal  with. 

And  while  they  will  never  be  able  to  con- 
quer us,  will  we  be  able  for  long  years  to  come 
to  conquer  them? 

So  the  war  will  endure  xuitll  the  world  Is  ex- 
hausted and  civilization  is  all  but  destroyed. 

In  the  course  of  such  a  devastating  and 
long-lasting  war,  ova  own  country  will  be- 
come militarized,  democracy  will  neceasarlly 
be  submerged,  the  most  iron-bound  auloc- 
ra;:y  will  take  its  place,  and  we  will  emerge 
eventually  from  the  conflict  not  only  desti- 
tute of  material  benefits  but  devoid  of  our 
liberties. 

Said  Lloyd  George  further  in  the  Commons 
debate : 

"I  have  had  experience  with  American  war 
organization. 

"It  Is  full  of  disappointments.  You  must 
remember  the  United  States  has  never  had 
Europe's  experience  of  preparing  for  war  with 
millions. 

"They  have  very  efficient  arsenals,  but  their 
mechanical  triumphs  have  been  triumphs  of 
peace — Inventing,  improving,  and  multiply- 
ing the  weapons  of  peace." 

And  does  the  United  States  want  to  aban- 
don Its  "trliunph  of  peace"? 

Does  It  want  to  discontinue  "Inventing  and 
improving  and  multiplying"  the  instruments 
of  peace? 

Does  It  want,  like  alien  nations,  to  devote 
Itself  to  multiplying  and  persistently  em- 
ploying Implements  of  murder  and  destruc- 
tion? 

How  win  that  benefit  our  people? 

How  will  that  please  the  good  God  who 
has  showered  unnumbered  blessings  upon  us, 
probably  because  we  are  a  Nation  of  peace 
and  progress  and  liberty,  and  not  a  Nation 
of  war  and  hate  and  tyranny? 

Perhaps  God  loves  us  because  we  have 
beaten  our  swords  Into  plowshares. 

Shall  we  now,  in  the  heat  of  hate  and  anger, 
beat  them  back  into  the  bloody  instruments 
of  war? 

Yes!  If  we  shall  be  fighting  in  our  own 
defense,  or  for  some  genuine  high  purpose; 
but  shall  we  fight  merely  to  determine  which 
foreign  national  shall  dominate  the  continent 
of  Europe  or  the  continent  of  Asia? 

Should  we  not  rather  heed  the  plea  of  our 
former  President  for  calm  thinking,  reason, 
and  deliberation  and  his  warning  that  the 
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country  must  not  Jeopirdlze  aid  to  Britain 
and  the  future  of  America  by  unthinking 
emotional  action? 

The  United  States  today  is  unprepared,  said 
the  ex-President,  but  "the  potential  might  of 
this  Nation  is  the  strongest  thing  in  the 
whole  world." 

Then  should  not  that  might  and  menace 
be  employed  to  bring  alrout  not  the  disasters 
of  a  long  and  Indeterminate  war  but  rather 
the  blessings  of  a  Just  and  enduring  peace? 

Is  not  that  a  nobler  rndeavor? 

Let  us.  therefore,  be  insistent  in  this  higher 
aim.  "and  let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing." 

"If."  as  the  Pope  reverently  writes,  "our 
prayers  and  aspirations  have  not  as  yet  had 
the  result  which  we  ardently  desired,  our 
trust  In  God  must  not  be  lessened  on  this 
account,  but  we  must  £.11  continue  with  con- 
stant and  persevering  devotion  to  be  'patient 
in  tribulation.  Instant  m  prayer.' " 


The  Late  Brig.  Gen.  William  L.  Mitchell 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF  ILUNOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  14.  1941 


RESOLUTION    BY    THE    ILLINOIS    STATE 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr.    ARENDS.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herewith  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  21, 
recently  passed  by  the  Illinois  House  of 
Representatives  and  concurred  in  by  the 
State  senate.    It  calls  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  the  injustice   and  unfair 
treatment  administered  to  the  late  Brig. 
Gen.  William  L.  Mitchell.    The  name  of 
General  Mitchell  should,  without  ques- 
tion, be  cleared,  and  I  am  glad  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Illinois  has  called 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  country. 
House  Joint  Resolution  21 
Whereas   the    late    Brig.   Gen.   William    L. 
Mitchell  enlisted  In  1898  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Spanish-American  War  as  a  private  In  the 
First  Wisconsin  Infantry  and  saw  active  serv- 
ice In  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands;  then 
served  on  the  Mexican  border  in  1912;  and 
was  repeatedly  decorited   during  the  World 
War  by  Congress  and  by  several  of  our  Allies 
for  repeated  gallantry  and  giving  exceptional 
example  to  his  fellow  soldiers;  and 

Whereas  he  rose  from  the  ranks  during  28 
years  of  spectacular  achievement,  having 
been  the  first  American  officer  to  fiy  over  the 
trenches  during  the  World  War,  the  first 
American  to  scout  trcop  movements  by  plane, 
commanded  the  largest  concentration  of  air- 
planes m  the  then  history  of  aviation:  and 
Whereas  he  continued  to  pioneer  aviation 
progress  by  proving  the  feasibility  of  trans- 
continental flight,  as  a  result  of  which  our 
alr-mall  system  was  instituted;  and 

Whereas  from  1920-24  he  served  as  assist- 
ant to  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Service,  In 
charge  of  operations  and  technical  develop- 
ment, m  which  position  he  contributed  In- 
valuably to  the  development  of  military  and 
civil  aeronautics;  and 

Whereas  he  strove  to  Impress  his  superior 
officers  with  the  shortcomings  and  deficien- 
cies in  the  Army  and  Navy  flying  units  only 
to  be  rebuffed  and  demoted;  and  thereafter 
the  crash  of  the  dirigible  Shenandoah  and 


failure  of  Navy's  flight  by  plane  to  Hawaii 
prompted  him  to  charge  incompetency  on 
the  part  of  his  superiors  and  criminal  ne- 
glect of  national  defense;  and 

Whereas  although  a  separate  Inquiry  sub- 
stantiated the  truth  of  his  accusations,  he 
was  tried  by  a  court  martial  for  violating  the 
ninety-sixth  article  of  war,  found  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  discipline  and  suspended  from 
the  service  for  5  years  without  pay  but  stUl 
subject  to  call:  and 

Whereas  the  practical  effect  of  this  decision 
was  that  the  pride  and  dignity  of  mUitary 
officials  must  be  protected  at  all  costs  even 
at  the  risk  of  jeopardizing  the  effectiveness 
of  national  defense:  and 

Whereas  General  Mitchell's  fearless  adher- 
ence to  principle  resulted  In  his  sacrificing 
his  personal  ambitions  In  an  effort  to  arouse 
the  Nation  to  a  knowledge  of  Its  military 
helplessness;  and 

Whereas  developments  arising  from  the 
present  European  conflict  demonstrate  in- 
controvertlbly  that  General  Mitchell  was 
possessed  of  prescience  which  placed  him 
many  years  ahead  of  his  colleagues;  and 

Whereas  the  stigma  upon  his  memory 
should  be  officially  eradicated:  Therefore  be 

it 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatwes 
of  the  sixty-second  general  assembly  (the 
senate  concurring  herein),  That  we  respect- 
fully petition  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  such  official  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  clear  the  name  of  this  soldier 
and  patriot  to  the  end  that  he  who  stood  his 
ground,  though  persecuted,  may  be  com- 
pletely and  forever  cleared,  and  that  a  copy 
of  this  preamble  and  resolution  be  delivered 
by  the  secretary  of  state  to  each  Member  in 
Congress  from  Illinois. 

Adopted  ty  the  house  March  26,  1941. 

Elmer  J.  Schnackenberg, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

R.  R.  Randolph, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Concurred  In  by  the  senate  April  30,  1941. 
HtTGH  W.  Cross, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Edward  H.  Alexander, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Dawes  Endorses  Hoover 
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HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

of  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  14,  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD 
TRIBUNE 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  short 
news  clipping  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May 
14,  19411 

DAWES   ENDORSES   HOOVER— SA>S   ADVICE   AGAINST 
COm'OTS  AND  WAR  IS   "VOICE  OF  REASON" 

CHICAGO,  May  13.— Charles  G.  Dawes.  Vice 
President  in  the  Coolidge  administration,  said 
today  that  "I  strongly  endorse"  the  advice  of 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover  against  us- 
ing American  warships  as  war  convoys  and 
against  participating  in  the  war  in  any  man- 
ner. 


General  Dawes'  statement  was:  T  strongly 
endorse  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hoover.  It  is 
the  voice  of  reason,  of  experience,  of  pa- 
triotism, and  of  statesmanship.  It  Is  also 
the  voice  of  wisdom  and  will  be  a  guide  to  his 
fellow  countrymen." 


Ships  and  More  Ships 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF   CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  14,  1941 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  PAUL  N.  CARTER.  OP 
SIERRA  MADRE.  CALIF.,  AND  AN  EDI- 
TORIAL FnOM  THE  LOS  ANGELES 
COMMERCIAL  NEWS 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  a  constituent,  Mr.  Paul  N.  Carter, 
a  keen  student  of  our  foreign  relations 
and  particularly  those  with  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries.  The  editorial  referred 
to  in  his  letter  is  also  included: 

Sierra  Madre,  Calif.,  May  12.  1941. 
Hon.  Carl  Hinshaw. 

Afember  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman:  As  one  who  still  be- 
lieves there  Is  an  honorable  road  to  peace 
without  sacriflclng  all  this  country  holds  dear, 
I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  the  at- 
tached editorial  taken  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Commercial  News  of  May  9,  1941. 

Clarence  Martin,  in  his  editorial,  has  pointed 
out  clearly  some  of  the  economic  phases  of 
this  conflict  concerning  which  the  general 
public  hears  little,  n  our  own  way  ol  life 
is  to  continue  after  hostilities  cease,  and 
assuming  that  some  way  may  yet  be  found 
to  keep  us  from  active  belligerency,  consider- 
able more  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
preservation  of  our  economic  front  through 
adequate  shipping  facilities. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  attached  editorial, 
we  are  following  a  course  which  will  seriously 
cripple  our  efforts  to  maintain  essential  trade 
contacts  both  now  and  after  peace  comes. 

Administration  spokesmen  repeatedly  stress 
the  importance  of  creating  hemispheric  soli- 
darity. In  order  to  attain  this  result  it  Is 
essential  to  establish  military  cocrdlnatlon; 
but  I  believe  even  more  important  to  fester 
wherever  possible,  economic  Independence  of 
La  tin- American  countries  from  Europe  To 
attain  this  result  steps  should  be  taken  to 
develop  those  Central  and  South  American 
natural  resources  which  will  complement 
and  supplement  our  own.  Much  of  the  raw 
material  we  obtain  from  other  parts  of  the 
world  could  be  produced  In  Latin  America. 
By  long-range  planning  and  capital  Invest- 
ment, a  tremendous  two-way  trade  could  be 
developed. 

To  this  end  It  seems  short-sighted  not  to 
use  a  major  portion  of  our  defense  and  lend- 
lease  funds  to  create  among  our  Latm-Amerl- 
can  neighbors  an  economic  defense  through 
which  a  satislactory  peace  may  be  won. 
Overseas  trade  will  be  a  major  factor,  and  its 
protection  can  only  be  maintained  through 
preservation  and  further  development  of  our 
merchant  marine. 

Trvistlng  you  may  be  able  to  make  use  of 
the  attached  editorial,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PAtJL  N.  Cahtzb. 
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(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Commercial  News  of 
May  9,  1941 ) 
There  are  a  few  facts  of  American  attitude 
toward  the  European  war  which  are  bo  clear 
they  cannot  be  questioned.  First  of  these 
is  that  the  United  States  desires  a  British 
victory  and  is  wlUing  to  ej(tend  every  re- 
source to  that  end.  This  is  not  only  the  ear- 
nest wish  of  the  Washington  administration, 
but  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people. 

The  second  fact  is  that  ships  and  particu- 
larly American  ships  will  be  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  conduct  of  the  European 
war.  for  without  ships  England  must  starve 
and  surrender. 

The  cry  of  "Ships,  and  more  ships  for 
Britain"  is  ringing  in  the  ears  of  every  high 
Washington  official.  We  hear  of  plans  for 
taking  2.000.000  tons  of  American  ships  and 
turning  them  over  to  the  British  for  war 
material  transport.  We  hear  of  plans  to  take 
over  the  entire  intercoastal  fleet,  most  of  the 
Great  Lakes  fleet,  and  if  necessary  to  close 
the  Panama  Canal. 

We  tliink  the  time  has  come  for  plain  talk 
and  pointed  questions. 

The  American  merchant  marine  Is  asked  to 
sacrifice  established  trade  routes  and  turn 
over  2.000.000  tons  In  American  ships — while 
Britain  maintains  an  almost  normal  foreign 
commerce  in  routes  not  connected  with  the 
war  effort.  This  nonwar  conunerce  is  car- 
ried on  with  a  fleet  approximating  2.000,000 
tons. 

High  British  officials  have  said  that  every 
available  British  ship  Is  used  in  the  Empire 
war  effort.     That  statement  is  false. 

On  the  Paclflc  coast  appear  many  display 
advertisements  offering  de  Itaxe  summer 
cruises  to  Alaska  In  British  ships;  British  ves- 
sels still  ply  the  trans-Pacific  routes  in  trades 
remote  from  any  war  effort;  British  affiliated 
ships  maintain  a  regular  schedule  from  the 
Pacific  coast  to  South  America  in  competi- 
tion with  American  ships  and  American  firms; 
much  of  the  Central  American  fruit  arrives  in 
British  affiliated  bottoms  in  competition  with 
American  vessels;  British  merchant  lines  still 
run  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  United 
States  in  competition  with  American  ships. 
Beyond  the  Western  Hemisphere  there  are 
similar  examples  of  British  trade  routes 
maintained  in  spite  of  the  war..  There  is 
the  British  conamerclal  trade  to  Africa,  India, 
and  the  Orient. 

Rumbles  of  protest  of  the  dual  British  effort 
of  war  and  trade  were  heard  in  Congress  this 
week  as  Representative  John  M.  Robsion,  of 
Kentucky,  charged  that  the  British  are  now 
using  an  8-to-l  toimage  superiority  to  com- 
pete with  American  shippers  In  Western 
Hemisphere  commerce. 

R09SION  quoted  Lloyd's  flgiires  to  show  that 
Britain  had  21.000,000  tons  of  merchant  ship- 
ping at  the  start  of  the  war  and  acquired 
12230,000  tons  from  Norway,  Holland.  Bel- 
gltim.  and  France.  The  United  States,  he 
added,  has  already  turned  over  1.500.000  tons 
and  is  building  an  additional  3.000.000  tons. 

It  is  true  that  if  the  British  should  wlth- 
dj*aw  vessels  from  nonwar  routes  that  British 
foreign  commerce  would  suffer — but  supply 
of  the  British  military  forces  would  be  more 
aecure  if  the  vessels  were  used  for  war  trans- 
port. 

If  It  Is  a  question  of  whether  the  British 
should  maintain  normal  overseas  commerce 
at  the  expense  of  the  scanty  American  mer- 
chant marine,  we  think  there  is  only  one 
answer,  and  that  is  the  protection  of  our  own. 
The  United  States  Is  already  engaged  in  a 
vast  shipbuilding  program,  most  of  which  Is 
Intended  to  aid  the  British.  More  than  gen- 
erous aid  is  on  the  way  to  Britain  and  vastly 
more  to  go. 

Any  plan  for  the  strang\ilatlon  of  American 
foreign  commerce  while  Britain  moves  sur- 
plus ships  in  normal  trade  calls  for  the  moat 


▼IgOTous  protest  from  American  shipping. 
American  steamship  men,  usually  with  a 
weak  voice  In  public  affairs,  for  once  should 
make  themselves  heard. 

Clarekck  Mabtin, 
Editor,  Commercial  News. 


Is  Hitler  Financed  By  America'i  Defense 
Program? 


EXTENSION  OB'  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxQfois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  May  14.  1941 


ARTICLE   FROM   CLICK    MAGAZINE 


Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in 
my  hand  an  article  from  the  current  Issue 
of  Click  magazine  which  I  think  raises  a 
problem  we  will  sooner  or  later  have  to 
deal  with  under  our  national-defense 
program. 

The  article  is  entitled  "Is  Hitler  Fi- 
nanced By  America's  Defense  Program?" 
The  question  is  then  answered  in  the  text 
and  documentary  evidence  accompanying 
it.  It  is  shown  that  the  Nazis  get  a 
"kick-back"  on  almost  every  airplane  we 
build  for  ourselves  or  for  Britain  through 
patent  assignments  and  licensing  ar- 
rangements. 

The  company  concerned  in  this  article 
is  the  Rohm  &  Haas  Co.  and  its  affiliates, 
of  Philadelphia.  This  is  a  large  plastics 
manufacturing  concern  with  monopolies 
on  several  products  vital  to  our  national- 
defense  program.  Some  are  indispensa- 
ble on  airplanes;  others  are  used  in  tor- 
pedo boats.  One  of  the  affiliates  of  this 
firm  was  organized  with  the  assistance 
of  a  German  corporation.  This  German 
corporation  got  30  percent  of  the  stock  in 
return  and  has  had  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative on  the  board  of  directors  ever 
since. 

As  the  magazine  says : 

Something  must  be  done  now  about  the 
American  stream  of  contributions  to  Hitler's 
war  machine.  The  Army  and  the  manufac- 
turers who  supply  it  have  no  normal  way  of 
determining  which  of  the  companies  that 
deal  in  roUitary  essentials  share  their  de- 
fense profits  with  Hitler.  Congress  alone  has 
the  power  to  correct  this  dangerous  situa- 
tion. 

In  order  that  all  my  colleagues  may 
read  this  article,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  the  article  therein. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  Click  of  Jime  19411 

Is  HRi.za  PiNANcn)  bt  America's  Defense 
Program? — Cuck  Exposes  the  Wat  United 
Statxs  Dollabs  Flow  Into  thx  Vtaj  Wab 
Trzasubt 

On  almost  every  airplane,  from  the  tiniest 
pursuit  ship  to  the  giant  flying  fortresses,  on 
torpedo  boats,  even  on  the  houses  buUt  for 
the  men  who  forge  America's  arms,  EUtler 
gets  a  kickback. 


The  Nazi  bombs  that  pulverized  Coventry 
and  Birmingham,  the  German  tanks  that 
rolled  into  the  Low  Countries  and  France, 
might  have  well  been  labeled  "Made  in 
United  States  of  America."  because  American 
dollars  helped  pay  for  them. 

During  the  last  World  War  thousands  of 
Allied  soldiers  were  mowed  down  by  shells 
made  in  their  homelands  and  sold  to  the 
Kaiser  by  unscrupulous  munitions  makers. 
But  it  wasn't  until  1935  that  the  Nye  muni- 
tions committee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
exposed  this.  This  time  we  are  supplying 
Hitler  with  the  one  thing  he  needs  more  than 
munitions — American  money. 

The  story  of  how  Click  discovered  one  of 
the  big  leaks  In  the  dam  this  democracy  is 
erecting  against  the  Nazi  tidal  wave  is  as 
fantastic  as  any  detective  thriller  ever  writ- 
ten. On  February  17,  a  Mr.  John  F.  Bergin 
appeared  at  our  Philadelphia  offices.  Ner- 
vously he  handed  us  his  card,  on  which  ap- 
peared the  name  "Rohm  &  Haas  Co." 

"We  understand  you  believe  we  have  Nazi 
connections  and  are  investigating  us,"  he 
said.  "We've  even  been  investigated  by  the 
F.  B.  I.  and  given  a  clean  bill  of  health." 

The  knowledge  that  the  F.  B.  I.  never  re- 
leases such  Information  led  us  into  our  own 
Investigation. 

We  discovered  that  Rohm  &  Haas  is  a  chem- 
ical firm,  making  several  products  Important 
to  warfare.  Among  these  are  leather  tanning 
compounds,  adhesives,  and  the  Plexiglas  that 
goes  into  the  noses  of  our  bombers.  We  dis- 
covered that  Rohm  &  Haas,  of  Philadelphia, 
is  related  to  Rohm  &  Haas,  of  Germany,  that 
Rohm  &  Haas  is  linked  with  the  Infamous 
I.  G.  Farbenlndustrie,  of  Germany,  which  as 
far  back  as  1934  was  spending  $25,000  a  year 
for  Nazi  propaganda  in  America;  that  the 
mysterious  Mr.  Bergin  has  acted  as  attorney 
for  both  Rohm  &  Haas  and  I.  G.  Farben  in 
at  least  one  Hitler-approved  patent  deal;  and 
that  American  dollars  flow  from  Rohm  &  Haas, 
United  States  of  America,  to  Rohm  &  Haas. 
Germany.  But  that's  not  all  we  discovered. 
Pudgy-faced  Walther  Funk  was  Hitler's 
economic  adviser  long  before  he  became 
Nazi  Germany's  Economic  Minister.  When, 
on  October  28,  1939 — a  month  after  the  war 
began — Funk  declared  that  economics  would 
play  as  great  a  role  as  Stukas  in  the  conflict, 
the  statesmen  of  the  non-Nazi  world  sat 
up  and  took  notice.  To  many  of  them  it 
was  their  first  hint  that  Germany  was  pre- 
pared to  fight  democracy  on  the  economic 
front,  too. 

One  of  Germany's  most  potent  weapons  on 
this  front  are  the  royalties  her  huge  trvists 
collect  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  Rohm  &  Haas  companies  In  America 
control  over  400  patents,  most  of  them  Ger- 
man. About  90  percent  of  these  German  pat- 
ents were  assigned  to  Rohm  &  Haas  Co.  and  its 
subsidiaries  after  Hitler  took  power.  Six 
years  ago  Rohm  &  Haas  Co.  made  a  deal  with 
Rohm  &  Haas  A.  G.  to  pool  their  patents. 
Company  Officer  S.  C.  Kelton  admits  the 
Hitler  government  approved  this  deal. 

These  patent  assignments  and  licensing 
agreements  divide  world  territory  with  the 
German  corporations.  They  usually  limit 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co.  to  the  United  States. 
Whether  or  not  these  arrangements  are  vio- 
lating the  United  States  antitrust  laws  is 
something  for  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
decide.  Through  these  secret  licensing  agree- 
ments more  American  money  reaches  the 
Nazis. 

We  tried  very  hard  to  see  Otta  Haas,  head 
of  Rohm  &  Haas  in  the  United  States.  But 
Haas  has  always  been  a  hard  man  to  reach. 
Forty  years  ago,  with  the  late  Otto  Rohm, 
Haas  formed  a  chemical  firm  In  Germany. 
They  made  tanning  products.  Scon  Otto 
Haas  arrived  In  Philadelphia  to  set  up  an 
American  branch  of  the  firm.  Rohm  re- 
mained In  Germany. 
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Although  Haas  becime  an  American  citizen, 
the  Government  took  over  Rohm's  half  inter- 
est in  the  firm  during  the  first  World  War  and 
later  sold  it  for  $350,000.  Within  a  few  years 
Haas  bought  it  back  for  $400,000. 

Even  before  the  Government  stepped  in 
during  the  World  War.  Rohm  &  Haas  Co.  was 
always  a  closed  corporation.  None  of  the 
standard  Industrial  directories  lists  its  officers. 
Otto  Haas  is  mentioned  in  Chemical  Who's 
Who.  but  a  notation  reads.  "Could  not  be 
verified."  A  Ualted  States  Government  offi- 
cial says,  "The  company  deserves  a  leather 
medal  for  secrecy." 

German  patents  have  been  the  backbone  of 
their  business  from  the  earliest  days  of  their 
activity.  Within  5  years  of  the  sale  of  Rohm's 
stock  another  corporation  was  established  by 
Otto  Haas — the  Resinous  Products  &  Chem- 
ical Co.  Nazi  enterprises  own  30  percent  of 
the  stock  of  this  Rohm  &  Haas  affiliate,  which 
pays  royalties  to  Hitler  corporations. 

As  we  in  America  prepare  our  defense 
against  Hltlerism  we  should  bear  in  mind 
what  Nazi  Economics  Minister  Walther  Funk 
wrote  in  October  1939:  "Modern  war  is  only 
partially  won  by  weapons  Facing  totalitarian 
attack,  we  have  arranged  totalitarian  de- 
fense." Even  if  sent  unwillingly.  American 
dollars  transmitted  to  Hitler  are  bulwarks  of 
his  totalitarian  defense. 

Click  feels  that  something  must  be  done 
now  about  the  American  stream  of  contribu- 
tions to  Hitler's  war  machine.  The  Army  and 
the  manufacturers  who  supply  it  have  no 
normal  way  of  determining  which  of  the 
companies  that  deal  In  military  essentials 
share  their  defense  profits  with  Hitler.  Con- 
gress alone  has  the  power  to  correct  this 
dangerous  situation. 

Incorporated  in  the  article  are  numer- 
ous photographs.  Many  are  documen- 
tary, and  appear  as  exhibits.  Others, 
which  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  are  de- 
scribed or  summarized. 

Exhibit  1  is  a  photograph  of  an  em- 
ployee of  Rohm  &  Haas  working  on  a 
plexiglas  nose  for  a  bomber.  The  follow- 
ing explanation  appears: 

The  Nazis  cash  In  on  every  one  of  these 
plexiglas  bomber  noses  made  by  Rohm  &  Haas 
Co.  in  its  Bristol  Pa.,  plant.  Profits  on 
plexiglas  sales  account  for  a  large  part  of 
the  royalties  Rohm  &  Haas  send  to  Germany. 

Exhibit  2  is  a  photograph  of .  United 
States  bombing  planes,  with  plexiglas 
noses,  in  flight. 

Exhibit  3  is  a  reproduction  of  a  release 
of  the  Office  of  Government  Reports,  Na- 
tional Defense  Series,  No.  5,  September 
20  1940,  showing  a  contract  granted  by 
the  Army  Air  Corps  to  Rohm  &  Haas  Co. 
for  "Transparent  Plastic  Sheets,"  in  the 
amount  of  $138,267.  the  largest  contract 
listed  on  the  page,  with  the  followmg 
caption: 

Rohm  &  Haas  sells  vast  amount  of  plexi- 
glas directly  to  the  Government,  as  these  re- 
ports reveal.  But  these  sales  represent  only 
a  fraction  of  their  defense  orders.  Most  of 
the  firms  orders  are  placed  directly  by  pri- 
vate aircraft  manufacturers.  The  size  of 
military-plane  orders  Is  kept  secret.  But 
count  the  number  of  bomber  noses  and  gun 
blisters  Rohm  &  Haas  sells,  and  you  can 
almost  deduce  the  number  of  additions  to 
ovir  Air  Force. 

Exhibit  4  is  a  photograph  of  the  Digest 
of  Assignments  ledger  of  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  and  a  photograph  of 
a  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
Washington,  D.  C.  from  the  Rohm  & 
Haas  Co.,  together  with  the  caption: 


The  Nazi  chemical  empire's  deals  in  the 
United  States  are  revealed  in  the  official 
patent  assignment  book  in  Washington. 
Note  that  J.  F.  Bergin  appears  as  attorney 
for  both  I.  G.  Farben  and  Rohm  &  Haas,  of 
Philadelphia.  On  the  surface,  there  is  no 
significance  in  the  transfer  of  a  leather  tan- 
ning patent  from  one  Arm  to  another.  It  is 
only  when  you  realize  that  I.  G.  Farben — a 
heavy  supporter  of  Hitler  even  before  1933 — 
controls  40  percent  of  Germany's  vast  chemi- 
cal empire  that  the  link  strikes  home.  Of 
equal  importance  is  the  revelation  that  I.  G. 
Farben  evidenced  such  complete  trust  in  the 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co.  attorney,  J.  F  Bergin.  that 
they  retained  him  to  act  as  their  American 
attorney  in  this  deal.  It  happens  that  in 
I.  G.  Farben  the  Nazis  find  two  of  the  vital 
elements  of  modern  total  warfare — chemi- 
cals and  money.  Deprive  a  modern  army  of 
Its  chemicals  and  its  gold  for  Just  one  day 
and  you  seal  its  doom.  Deals  like  this  one 
help  I.  G.  Farben  keep  going,  keep  Hitler  In 
the  cash  it  takes  to  run  a  streamlined  war.  as 
well  as  the  cash  needed  to  spread  Nazi  propa- 
ganda in  this  country.  In  I.  G.  Farben.  Hitler 
has  one  more  bulwark  to  rely  upon. 

Exhibit  5  is  an  official  Nazi  propaganda 
photograph  of  a  young  lady  wearing  a 
Plexiglas  bridal  crown  and  a  photograph 
of  the  reverse  side  of  this  picture  showing 
its  origin,  and  the  caption: 

NAZIS   CONTROL   PLEXIGLAS 

To  Click's  Investigator,  a  Rohm  &  Haas  Co. 
Official,  S.  C.  Kelton.  admitted  that  for  every 
ounce  of  Plexiglas  that  goes  into  American 
military  planes  a  royalty  is  paid  to  Rohm  & 
Haas  AktJengesellschaft  (or  A.-G.),  of  Ger- 
many, the  parent  corporation  of  Rohm  & 
Haas  Co.  and  the  originators  of  Plexiglas. 
Like  all  German  corporations.  Rohm  &  Haas 
A.-G.  must  be  pro-Nazi  if  It  is  to  remain 
in  business.  And  this  firm  is  very  much  in 
business — Nazi  business.  This  photo  of  a 
Plexiglas  bridal  crown  was  proudly  released 
by  official  Nazi  war  propaganda  bureaus  in 
June  1940  and  then  mailed  to  all  of  the  lead- 
ing papers  in  America. 

Exhibit  6  is  a  photograph  of  an  assign- 
ment of  application  for  patent  in  which 
Inventor  Walter  Bauer  assigned  a  basic 
plexiglas  patent  to  Rohm  &  Haas  Aktien- 
gessellschaft  for  10  marks;  with  caption: 

The  German  origin  of  plexiglas  is  clearly 
evident  in  this  official  Government  document. 
Assigned  by  the  German  inventor  to  Rohm  & 
Haas  A.  G.  for  10  marks  in  1929.  the  patent 
was  subsequently  reassigned  to  Rohm  &  Haas 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  The  Inventor  assigned 
only  the  United  States  rights  to  Rohm  &  Haas 
A.  G  in  this  paper,  still  the  United  States 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co.  sells  plexiglas  to  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere.  Investigators  suspect 
that  this  may  be  the  result  of  a  secret  li- 
censing agreement. 

Exhibit  7  is  a  photograph  of  an  assign- 
ment of  patents  to  Rohm  &  Haas  Co.  by 
Rohm  &  Haas  A.  G.,  including  the  two 
basic  Plexiglas  patents,  with  caption: 

Protection  for  Nazi  patents  against  seizures 
like  those  of  World  War  I  may  be  the  aim  of 
these  assignments.  On  July  7,  1935,  In  Ger- 
many, Rohm  &  Haas  A.  G.  made  out  this 
legal  form  assigning  a  whole  slew  of  its  most 
valuable  chemical  patents  to  Rohm  &  Haas 
of  Philadelphia.  The  first  two  patents  listed 
are  the  basic  Plexiglas  patents.  Rohm  &  Haas 
Co.  took  its  time  about  flling  this  form  with 
the  United  States  Patent  Office.  In  fact.  It 
took  5  years  and  4  months  before  it  regis- 
tered this  assignment.  But  after  Roosevelt's 
reelection  in  November  1940  the  war  feeling 
against  Hitler  was  rising  here.  As  a  German 
corporation,  Rohm  &  Haas  A.  G.  is  more  likely 
to  have  its  patents  seized  In  event  of  war  than 
an  American  firm. 


Exhibit  8  is  a  photograph  of  excerpts 
from  a  series  of  annual  corporation  re- 
ports by  an  affiliate  of  the  Rohm  &  Haas 
Co.— Resinous  Products  &  Chemical  Co. — 
showing  the  continuing  presence  of  Ger- 
mans on  its  board  of  directors,  with 
caption: 

German  directors  always  sat  on  the  board 
of  an  interesting  affiliate  of  Rohm  &  Haas  Co., 
the  Resinous  Products  &  Chemical  Co..  a  Del- 
aware corporation.  Originally  some  30  per- 
cent of  th;3  firm's  stock  was  owned  by 
Chemische  Fabriken  Dr.  Kurt  Albert  A.  G.  of 
Germany.  In  fact.  Dr.  August  Amann  served 
as  a  director  of  both  Chemische  Fabriken 
Albert  and  Resinous  Products  until  1938.  In 
1939  Amann  and  Hermann  Glock.  the  two 
German  directors  of  Resinous  Products,  were 
replaced  by  two  other  German  citizens,  R. 
Haller  and  H.  Ackerman.  Nearly  a  year  be- 
fore Hitler  invaded  Holland.  Haller  registered 
as  a  resident  of  Rotterdam.  Dtulng  the  first 
World  War  German  firms  established  Dutch 
offices  to  get  around  British  and  American 
restraints.  Recently  Chemische  Fabriken 
Albert  assigned  Its  holding  to  Chemle  Holding 
A.  G.,  a  Luxembourg  corporation.  Forming 
Luxembourg  corporations  is  the  current  Ger- 
man verson  of  the  Dutch  legal-address  dodge 
of  1914. 

Exhibit  9  is  a  photograph  of  a  United 
States  trade-mark  registration  for  Tego, 
a  plywood  bonding  agent;  photographs  of 
the  assignment  of  this  trade-mark  to  the 
Resinous  Products  &  Chemical  Co.  by  Th. 
Goldschmidt  A.-G.;  and  a  photograph  of 
a  United  States  Navy  airplane,  made  with 
Tego;  with  caption: 

Hitler  shares  Tego  profits,  too.  As  the 
documents  show.  Resinous  Products  bought 
the  American  rights  to  Tego  from  Th.  Gold- 
schmidt A.-G.  of  Germany  In  1934.  Gold- 
schmidt Is  one  of  the  most  Important  Nazi 
chemical  corporations.  The  assignment  was 
made  through  the  American  consulate  at 
Cologne.  A  cementing  film,  which  makes  a 
tough,  plywood  bond,  Tego  Is  used  to  make 
plywood— like  the  plywood  in  the  wings  and 
the  fuselage  of  Navy  planes — stronger  than 
steel  of  equal  weight.  This  makes  Tego  valu- 
able to  the  United  States  both  in  aviation  and 
In  the  construction  of  homes  for  defense 
workers  and  military  people.  It  also  makes  it 
a  great  source  of  revenue  for  the  gold-hungry 
Nazis.  The  coming  boom  in  mass-produced 
plastic  planes  may  make  Tego  royalties  the 
most  Important  Nazi  gold  source  in  the 
United  States. 

Exhibit  10  consists  of  five  photo- 
graphs— one  showing  the  Rohm  &  Haas 
plant  at  Bristol,  Pa.;  another  showing 
the  Resinous  Products  &  Chemical  Co. 
plant,  adjoining  the  Frankford  Arsenal, 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  a  photograph  of 
American  bombers  for  Britain,  with 
plexiglas  used;  a  photograph  of  a  plexi- 
glas violin;  a  photograph  of  a  plexiglas 
fish  bowl  shaped  like  a  human  body— 
with  caption: 

Whether  in  bombers  or  glass  ladies,  plexi- 
glas is  still  one  of  the  steadiest  sources  of 
revenue  the  Nazi  war  chest  has  in  America. 
The  American  anxiousness  to  adopt  any  new 
commodity  has  opened  many  doors  to  this 
new  transparent  plastic.  The  thousands  of 
World's  Fair  visitors  who  first  became  aware 
of  plexiglas  when  they  stumbled  across  the 
startling  plexiglas  lady,  similar  to  the  fish 
bowl  wlU  be  even  more  surprised  to 
realize  how  much  plexiglas  is  already  figur- 
ing in  their  daily  lives.  In  one  of  a  himdred 
different  usages  and  forms,  plexiglas  has  been 
with  them  for  several  years.  It  might  be 
in  the  dial  of  their  auto  radios,  the  frames 
of    their    new    hairbrushes.    In    their  new 
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■h«tterproof  ereglaaKs,  or  In  the  imlque  new 
•igns  In  tbelr  store  windows.  No  matter 
where  they  see  it.  It  la  itlll  piling  up  royalties 
for  Nazi  firms.  Today  the  great  bulk  of 
plexiglas  royalties  comes  from  American  de- 
fense orders. 


Defense  Jobs  for  Negroes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  H.  ELIOT 

or  MASSACHtTSETTS 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


WedJtesday.  May  14,  1941 


BDITORIAL    FROM   THE  WALTHAM 
(MASS.)    NEWS-TRIBUNE 


Mr.  ELIOT  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  I  brought  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  very  fine  state- 
ment by  the  Committee  on  Negro  Amer- 
icans In  Defense  Industries.  Today, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 
clude an  excellent  editorial  on  the  same 
subject  from  the  Waltham  News-Trib- 
une. This  progressive  daily  points  out 
that  discrimination  against  Negroes  Is 
not  only  undemocratic  but  may  prove  of 
serious  hindrance  to  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  defense  program. 

The  editorial  states.  "Our  Negroes  are 
100  percent  Americans."  and  the  edito- 
rial Is  100  percent  right. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

(From  the  Waltham  (Mass.)  News-Tribune  of 
May  9.  1941] 

DEFCNSB  JOBS  POK  NXCBOIS 

Dr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  president  of  the 
Phelps-Stokes  Fund  and  chairman  of  the  re- 
cently formed  Committee  on  Negro  Americans 
In  Defense  Industries,  is  everlastingly  right 
when,  \irging  increased  employment  of  com- 
petent Negroes  in  defense  industries,  he  said : 
"Justice  for  Negro  Americans  In  the  program 
for  national  defense  is  a  searching  test  of 
American  democracy.  Our  concern  for  democ- 
racy in  Europe  or  elsewhere  lacks  reality  and 
sincerity  if  our  plans  and  policies  disregard 
the  rights  of  minorities  In  our  own  country." 

It  has  been  alleged — and  probably  with 
considerable  truth — that  some  manufactur- 
ing concerns  of  national  importance,  engaged 
on  national-defense  contracts,  have  discrimi- 
nated against  Negroes,  without  regard  for 
their  ability  or  fitness  to  fill  the  jobs  they 
seek.  Such  discrimination  is  not  only  \m- 
democraUc,  but.  in  view  of  the  reported  dwin- 
dling surplus  of  skilled  labor  may  prove  a 
serious  hindrance  to  rapid  progress  of  the 
defense  program. 

Here  Is  a  great  reservoir  of  labor  whoae 
loyalty  cannot  be  questioned.  Ovir  Negroes 
are  100  percent  Americans.  And  also  their 
efficiency  is  probably  high,  if  given  an  op- 
portimity^^o  develop  it — an  opportunity  they 
assert  has  frequently  been  denied  even  when 
they  seek  admittance  into  training  and  ap- 
prenticeship programs  financed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

It  is  said  that  Negroes  are  often  sur- 
prisingly capable  of  operating  precision  ma- 
chinery because  they  have  good  muscle  co- 
ordination and  sense  of  rhythm. 

The  handicap  of  color.  Uke  the  handicap  of 
age.  apparently  has  been  overestimated.  As 
these  facts  are  accepted,  there  may  be  many 
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more  Negroes  taken  off  the  charity  rolls  and 
the  W.  P.  A.  and  given  useful  jobs  aiding  both 
Industry  and  their  country. 


Louisiana  Under  Governor  Jones 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

or  LOXnSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  May  14,  1941 


Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year 
ago  today  at  precisely  this  hour  the 
"Louisiana  hayride"  ended,  but  the  mem- 
ory lingers  on. 

One  year  ago  today  in  Lx)uisiana  the 
fetters  and  chains  which  bound  a  once 
free  people  In  the  only  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment ever  set  up  on  American  soil 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  sovereign 
State  came  to  an  end  when  Sam  Houston 
Jones  shook  his  wrists  free  of  those 
manacles  and  lifted  his  right  hand  to- 
ward (3od  and  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
the  Governor  of  Louisiana. 

Appropriately  did  Governor  Jones  re- 
mark on  that  occasion: 

Louisiana  has  returned  to  the  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  last  13  years  there 
has  been  written,  in  Louisiana,  one  of  the 
most  fantastic  stories  of  political  history 
of  all  time. 

For  12  of  those  13  years,  from  1928  im- 
til  1940,  there  was  conceived  and  de- 
veloped a  dictatorship  which  attempted 
to  deny  to  the  people  of  Louisiana  the 
very  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  un- 
der the  Constitution. 

If  that  dictatorship  ultimately  did  fall. 
It  was  because  it  had  failed  in  one  im- 
portant essential — control  of  the  press. 

If  the  press  of  Louisiana  had  been  suc- 
cessfully throttled  and  controlled,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Louisiana  today  would  probably 
have  still  been  under  the  influence  of 
that  sinister  dictatorship.  But  the  press 
of  Louisiana  was  not  to  be  controlled  and 
because  the  press  of  Louisiana  was  not 
to  be  controlled  I  am  able  to  stand  here 
today  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  fall  of  that  dictatorship 
and  pay  tribute  to  Sam  Jones  and  the 
administration  which  he  has  headed 
since  May  14,  1940. 

It  is  of  interest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  first  year  of  this 
new  administration  in  Louisiana  there 
should  appear  on  the  bookstands  of  the 
Nation  the  printed  history  of  what  went 
before  Sam  Jones  became  the  Governor 
of  Louisiana,  and  drove  the  rascals  out 
of  ofiBce,  put  the  crooks  behind  prison 
bars,  and  made  Louisiana,  once  again,  a 
decent  place  to  which  to  live. 

It  Is  also  proper  and  fitting,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  prtoted  history  should 
come  from  the  hand  of  a  newspaperman, 
a  newspaper  reporter  who  arrived  on  the 
scene  at  the  birth  of  the  dictatorship  and 
saw  its  rise  to  power  and  its  fall  Into 
oblivion. 


I  am  proud  that  a  newspaperman  has 
written  such  a  story  and  has  contributed 
a  book  which  in  the  future  will  be  found 
on  the  shelves  next  to  other  histories  of 
trytog  and  critical  times  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

I  am  proud  that  a  newspaperman  has 
written  such  a  book  and  even  more  proud 
that  this  newspaperman  was  a  contem- 
porary of  mine  when  I,  too,  covered  the 
political  front  of  Louisiana  as  a  reporter 
and  later  directed  the  reportorial  attack 
against  this  vicious  machine  from  the 
city  editor's  desk  of  the  New  Orleans 
States  imder  the  giuding  influence  of 
that  grand,  gallant,  and  valiant  editor 
of  the  old  school  of  journalism.  James 
Evans  Crown. 

Harnett  T.  Kane  of  the  staff  of  the 
New  Orleans  Item  has  written  what  he 
calls  Louisiana  Hajrrlde — the  American 
Rehearsal  for  Dictatorship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  direct  your  attention 
and  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  this  splendid  contribution 
to  current  literature.  I  urge  you  to  read 
It,  to  study  It,  and  to  take  a  lesson  from  it. 

Within  the  covers  of  Louisiana  Hay- 
ride  is  presented  the  almost  unbelievable 
and  fantastic  story  of  what  can  happen 
in  any  State  in  the  United  States,  just  as 
it  happened  in  Louisiana,  if  we  do  not 
believe  that  "eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  liberty." 

Harnett  Kane  has  written  a  factual 
story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Louisiana 
dictatorship.  He  has  painted  a  vivid  pic- 
ture, colored  with  tragic  humor,  which 
sounds  a  warning  to  the  people  of  every 
sovereign  State  to  beware  lest  they  too 
fall  under  the  heel  of  a  local  demagog. 
Oh,  yes,  my  colleagues,  it  can  happen  in 
America,  It  can  happen  here,  it  did 
happen  in  Louisiana.  Do  not  let  it  hap- 
pen in  your  State. 

On  the  flrst  anniversary  of  the  new 
order  in  Louisiana  it  would  be  well  to  re- 
call what  happened  between  1928  and 
1940,  and  I  know  of  no  better  manner  in 
which  to  bring  those  years  to  your  atten- 
tion and  to  submit  to  you  for  considera- 
tion the  words  of  this  able  author  of 
Louisiana  Hayride, 

Harnett  Kane  has  called  the  preface  of 
his  book.  The  Morning  After.  Indeed, 
it  was  a  morning  after  the  night  be- 
fore— a  black,  hideous  night  which  lasted 
for  12  years. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  review  of  the 
first  year  in  office  of  Sam  Jones.  Gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana,  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord, with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House,  these  words  from  the  pen  of  Har- 
nett Kane  in  Louisiana  Hayride: 

THE   MORNING    ATTEB 

Louisiana  has  swept  America's  flrst  dicta- 
torship into  history.  Twelve  years  ago  its 
people  went  on  a  spree — a  Louisiana  hayride 
for  2.000,000  men,  women,  and  children. 
They  Jolted,  they  Jerked,  they  rolled  happily 
in  the  straw  over  a  bumpy  but  exciting  road. 
They  paid  their  fare;  they  knew,  most  of 
them,  what  they  were  getting;  they  liked  it 
while  they  were  getting  it.  They  had  little 
to  say  about  their  destination,  but  they  did 
not  mind  that  much.  They  giggled,  they 
gasped,  they  held  their  breaths,  and  the  show 
went  on  around  them,  among  them,  for 
them. 

And  word  spread  that  there  was  room 
aboard  for  others,  and  these  came  running. 
From  other  States,  from  other  regions,  this 
bayou  folks'  bacchanale  drew  new  audiences, 
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new  participants.  There  were  those,  in  time, 
who  saw  it  change  its  character;  saw  the 
hayride  emerge  as  the  vehicle  of  a  national 
Juggernaut,  its  potential  victim  America. 

A  gun  spat,  and  the  first  driver  toppled. 
But  he  had  hitched  his  vehicle  to  a  force 
that  took  it  onward.  The  self -designated 
Kingflsh,  Huey  P.  Long,  was  dead.  Long  live 
the  Kingflsh.  Other  kingflshes  grabbed  the 
reins  and  held  them  for  the  years  that  lol- 
lowed.  The  pace  slackened.  The  riders 
calmed  a  bit.  But  the  wagon  still  rolled,  and 
the  drivers  still  collected  their  tariff  at  inter- 
vals.    Then,  in  1940,  came  wreckage. 

Soberly  the  people  of  Louisiana  are  look- 
ing backward  today,  some  of  them  convinced 
that  they  were  passengers  on  a  test  trip,  a 
political  try-out  In  advance  of  others  that 
might  have  brought  a  different  manner  of 
life  and  outlook  for  all  of  America.  Over, 
at  least  for  the  time,  is  a  thing  that  most 
Americans  thought  impossible;  a  systematic 
totalitarianism  on  North  American  soil, 
functioning  under  the  Constitution,  under 
the  flag,  to  the  tune  of  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner — with  some  minor  notes  of  Dixie. 

The  most  complete  despotism  in  the  Na- 
tion's history  used  the  institutions  of  democ- 
racy to  crush  democracy.  Through  bad  years  ^ 
and  good  years,  depression  and  prosperity. 
It  met  the  test;  it  worked.  Like  most  mod- 
ern dictatorships,  it  began  with  revolution, 
a  poor-white  rebellion.  It  went  on  to  shift 
that  rebellion's  course,  to  betray  it  in  a  series 
of  deals  and  understandings  with  most  of 
the  groups  it  attacked,  and  in  a  saturnalia 
of  corruption,  from  its  start  to  its  end. 

This  fiill-dress  rehearsal  of  an  American 
tjrranny  came  not  through  surrender  to  a 
power  from  without,  as  some  fear  dictatorship 
may  strike,  nor  through  appeasement  of  a 
force  that  was  feared.  It  was  a  conscious 
acceptance  of  a  regime  that  applied,  slowly 
at  first,  then  with  increasing  boldness,  the 
old  prescription  for  power,  with  new  touches; 
bread  and  circvises — dispensations  from  above, 
free  food  and  vaudeville — In  return  for  ac- 
quiescence. 

Its  master  was  the  first  American  dema- 
gogue to  become  a  national  threat;  the  first 
to  clutch  and  use  with  machine-gun  ruth- 
lessness  the  current  tools  of  mass  propaganda 
and  the  Instruments  of  violence,  including 
State  and  National  mUitia.  The  men  who 
followed  him  at  the  reins  were  simple  medi- 
ocrities who  had  learned  a  lesson  and  learned 
It  well  enough  to  serve  their  purpose.  The 
dictator  went,  but  enough  of  the  dictatorship 
remained  to  keep  a  State  in  bondage  while  a 
heritage  was  stolen  from  it. 

Huey.  the  Kingflsh,  loved  power  too  well. 
His  successors  loved  money  too  weU.  Be- 
tween them,  they  bribed  a  people.  In  Lou- 
isiana's shifting  backgroimd,  in  the  currents 
that  swirl  about  the  South  as  a  whole,  it  was 
aU  too  easy  for  either  gold  or  favor  to  corrupt. 
These  12  years  have  given  America  a  liberal 
education  in  the  seducing  of  a  populace. 

In  place  of  freedom  or  the  approximation  of 
It  which  Louisianians  had  enjoyed,  the  State 
took  "beneflts."  For  a  measure  of  secvirity  It 
swapped  the  kind  of  constitutional  protec- 
tions it  had  known.  It  received  magnificent 
roads,  tall  bridges;  eventually  it  gave  its 
Louisiana  fuehrers  a  reichstag  that  might 
have  pleased  a  Hitler  in  its  deep-sweeping 
subservience.  The  State  took  free  school 
books  for  its  children,  new  hospitals,  new 
buildings;  and  it  said  little  or  nothhig  while 
Its  Judges  were  caged.  It  accepted  Jobs  and 
retainer  fees,  while  it  lost  the  right  to  have 
Its  vote  counted  as  cast. 

Year  by  year  the  pattern  developed  more 
clearly;  legislators  bought,  in  the  dictator's 
words,  "like  sacks  of  potatoes";  a  kept  Ju- 
diciary, up  to  and  including  the  highest  court 
In  the  State;  quick  ruin  for  the  enemy,  smU- 
Ing  benevolence  for  the  friend. 

Some  may  look  on  the  Louisiana  adventure 
as  an  isolated  phenomenon,  a  fluke.    It  was 
not  that,  but  the  outgrowth  of  a  politico- 
socio-economic  problem  that  cried  for  solu- 
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tlon.  Louisiana's  dictatorship  arose  out  of 
the  abuses  of  democracy  that  preceded  It. 
His  enemies  made  him  by  their  puerile  tac- 
tics; so  it  has  been  said  of  Huey  Long,  as  it 
was  said  of  Hitler  and  his  social  democratic 
opponents.  -But  Louisiana's  regime  of  force, 
like  Germany's,  was  born  of  influences  that 
went  back  for  generations,  that  grew  out  of 
a  demonstrated  condition  of  inequity.  Like 
other  modern  dictatorships,  it  placed  Its  fin- 
ger on  deep-seated  wants  and  needs,  and  it 
promised  to  meet  them.  Its  slogan  was 
"Share  the  Wealth."  Its  crusading  evangeli- 
cal creed  quoted  the  Bible  and  cried  Old 
Testament  wrath  on  a  nation  that  had  not 
heeded  its  version  of  the  Book's  meaning. 

Its  appeal  was  national  as  well  as  regional. 
At  one  point  "Share  the  Wealth"  crossed  the 
Mississippi,  moved  into  the  industrial  East, 
sent  propaganda  arms  into  the  Middle  West 
and   far  West.    The  movement  claimed   6,- 
000.000  to  7,000.000  members,  so  threatening 
the    Democratic   Party,   and   potentially   the 
Republican  as  well,  that  the  professional  prog- 
nosticator  Farley  feared  that  it  might  brmg 
his  party  to  a  crisis.     Millions  of  Americans 
believed  that  imder  the  banner  "Every  Man 
a  King"  they  would  receive  a  fixed  Income, 
land,  a  home,  perhaps  an  electric  refrigerator 
and  other  guaranties  of  sectirity.    These  mil- 
lions were  ready  to  back  their  man  to  the 
limit  in  an  effort  to  achieve  these  objectives. 
The  tale  is  a  tall  one,  a  saga  of  tall  ones. 
Absolutism  came  to  Louisiana  with  a  grin  on 
its  lips,  a  Jest  on  its  tongue.    The  Ix>ng  men 
meant  bvisiness.  yeS,  but  they  were  also  Lou- 
isianians; and  life  can  be  funny  at  the  same 
time  it  is  venal.    A  gallery  of  engaging  rogues, 
of    highly    diverting    rascals,    is    the    result: 
Cajuns  of  a  smiling    amorality;    Italians  of 
underworld  background  tliat  did  not  bar  them 
from  public  honors;  Jews  who  grew  wealthier 
by  the  process  of  special  favor  that  speaks  all 
languages;    plain    Anglo-Saxon    thieves,    fat 
men  who  grew  fatter,  lean  and  hungry  men 
as  dangerous  as  they  looked.    They  advanced 
from  rank  as  barbers  and  hot-towel  men  to 
masters  of  great  estates;  from  shoe  clerks  to 
connoisseurs   of  expansive  living.    They  in- 
vested in  gold  toilet  fixtures.    They  dug  pri- 
vate lakes.    They  named  airports  after  them- 
selves, to  commemorate  such  arrangements  as 
2-percent  cuts  on  the  materials  used  therein. 
They  built  steam-heated   shower  baths  for 
their  cattle  and  pigs,  ordered  air-conditioning 
units  for  their  own  bathrooms.     "Share  the 
Wealth"  was  a  slogan  they  xmderstood  weU. 
There  was  so  much  to  share  that  they  stuck 
together  ahnost  to  the  end,  one  for  aU.  all 
for  one  thing.    They  knew  exactly  what  they 
wanted — everything  in  sight. 

In  the  process,  they  took  roles  In  a  melo- 
drama as  wild,  as  picturesque,  as  fantastic  In 
Its  droUeries  as  any  in  modem  American  his- 
tory an  era  marked  by  civU  insurrections. 
riotings,  and  beatings  in  the  legislative  halls, 
by  burlesques,  bullets,  and  whimsy,  mhced  in 
the  grand  maimer.  The  first  dictator  was  a 
lusty,  gusty  feUow.  His  post  mortem  ap- 
prentices, carrying  on  for  the  master,  were  a 
"codfish'"  aristocracy,  of  gargantuan  taste  and 
htmaors. 

Less    than   a   year   before    the   crash,   the 
Louisiana  State  machine  was  ticking  along 
serenely.    Opposition  had  been  purchased  or 
crushed,  or  lay  supine  In  the  shade.     Over 
Louisiana  shone  the  sun  of  a  golden  Federal 
favor,  showering  rays  of  largesse.    Then  came 
one  of  the  most  odorous  of  American  State 
scandals,  one  of  the  broadest  gaged  Federal 
inquiries  in  the  history  of  criminal  procedure. 
C!onvicted,  or  awaiting  trial  or  sentence,  are 
the  once  political  great  of  Louisiana,  the  near 
great,  and  the  little  great.    Two  himdred  and 
fifty    indictments   have   broken    about   their 
heads,  against   the   machines  governor;   the 
president  of  one  of  the  South's  leading  uni- 
versities; legislative  officials,  mayors,  heads  of 
major   departments,    millionaire  racing   and 
gambling  men,   aUies  of   eastern   gangsters; 
the     leading     contractors,     architects,     and 
builders;  the  president  of  the  State  medical 


society,  doctor-managers  of  liistltutlons,  tax 
experts,  W.  P.  A.  assistants.  Not  least,  a  lady 
notary  described  as  the  Madame  Queen  (no 
relation  to  the  Kingflsh)  of  an  alleged  racket 
to  reduce  the  taxes  of  all  who  would  kick  back 
half  to  the  officials  and  their  assistants. 

Going,  too,  perhaps,  is  a  legend  of  latter-day 
American  tradition,  Huey  the  Martyr.  His 
specter  had  stalked  the  South,  waiting  in  the 
twilight  of  Its  swamps  for  a  day  In  which  It 
might  rally  the  Nation  to  a  newer  toUll- 
tarianism.  Now,  Louisiana  believes,  the  ghost 
may  have  been  laid.  For  the  trail  of  deep- 
rooted  crookeries  goes  back  to  this  dictator 
and  his  doings,  and  tends  to  dissipate  the 
illusion  of  a  great  man  whose  only  thought 
was  for  the  economically  bereft. 

Louisiana  knows  that  it  paid  a  higher  price 
than  the  'benefits'  of  the  hayride  were  worth. 
For  every  dollar  that  it  gave  the  dictatorship 
took  another  in  the  dark.  For  the  security 
the  regime  may  have  offered  it  stole  the  basis 
of  security  in  the  future.  Today  can  t)e  told, 
and  in  detaU  for  the  flrst  time,  the  inevitable 
accompaniments  of  an  authoritarian  govern- 
ment the  happenings  under  the  surface  of  a 
fully  operating  American  dictatorship.  It  Is 
an  exposition  of  the  meaning  for  a  democratic 
nation  of  its  loss  of  a  system  of  checks,  bal- 
ances and  public  simlight. 

But,  you  may  say.  It  couldn"t  happen  any- 
where but  in  Louisiana.    It  could  happen  in 
almoet  any  American  state.     Louisiana  was 
divided.     So   are   many   other   States — rural 
against   urban   elements,    sect   against   sect, 
south  against  north.    Louisiana  had,  and  has 
Illiteracy,   want,   low   health   standards.     So, 
too,  have  other  States.    The  process  that  suc- 
ceeded In  Louisiana  has  been  tested.    As  In 
ancient  Rome,  as  In  modern  Germany.  Italy, 
and  Russia,  the  politicians,  playing  ujwn  the 
Ingrown  prejudices,  the  deepest  needs  and  as- 
pirations of  their  people,  promised  everything, 
gained  power — and  then  used  that  power  to 
multiply  taxes,  to  dig  deep  into  public  funds 
for  their  own  uses,  and  meanwhile  to  give 
back  Just  enough  to  keep  themselves  in  power. 
Louisiana  lost  much  in  those   12  years  of 
serfdom.     But  the  period  had  some  partial 
compensations — the  provision  of  newer  public 
services,  a  smoothly  functioning  administra- 
tive system,  modernization  of  facilities.    The 
regime  took  much,  but  it  also  gave  something. 
The   democracy   that  preceded  It   took   less. 
But  it  also  gave  less. 

Why  did  the  people  of  an  American  State, 
a  member  of  the  Union  for  a  century  and  a 
quarter,  submit  to  despotism?  Some  of  the 
reasons  were  largely  local.  Others  go  deep 
Into  the  State's  past  and  Into  the  regional 
past.  But  essentially  democracy  failed  be- 
cause Louisiana's  men  and  women  came  to 
feel  that  it  offered  them  less  than  the  other 
form  To  too  many  of  Louisiana's  cltiaens  the 
rights  and  guaranties  of  democracy  appeared 
to  be  academic  exercises. 

Democracy  may  fall  in  America  not  because 
dictatorships"  guns  are  stronger  but  because 
the  way  of  dictatorship  may  seem  to  hold  a 
promise  of  greater  gifts  at  home. 

At  the  end,  Louisiana  changed  Its  mind. 
But  this  southern  revolt  of  1940  against  the 
system  that  came  with  1928  was  one  which 
almost  failed.  Odds  were  against  its  success. 
Held  in  the  hands  of  a  group  that  boasted, 
with  show  of  reason,  that  its  dynasty  could 
not  be  overthrown,  Louisianians  made  the 
hard  choice,  then  fought  to  carry  it  through. 
Prom  streamlined  autocracy  Louisiana  turned 
to  another  testing  of  the  democratic  idea. 
The  Louisiana  flare-up  Is  more  than  a  nause- 
ous expos*.  It  Is  the  climax  of  a  signiflcant 
period  in  southern  history.  Will  the  new 
regime  succeed?  Can  such  a  regime  offer  to 
a  long-kept  populace  enough  to  satisfy  It? 
Or  win  Louisiana   ttim  again  to  the  easier 

way? 

The  problem  on  which  this  threat  to  the 
Nation  once  arose  is  still  there,  still  tm- 
solved.  Maldistribution  of  the  country's  in- 
come may  be  expected  to  outlast  the  present 
war    and    the    defense    boom.     The    fertll* 
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pround  cf  discontent  Is  still  thickly  sown. 
TBe  seed  of  poor -white  r«isentment  in  the 
cotintry  areas,  of  have-not  yearnings  in  the 
cities,  lies  in  the  topeoU.  ready  to  sprout 
under  the  hot  rays  of  demagogy. 

The  South,  a  Southerner  may  admit.  Is 
more  fertile  than  some  other  sections  for  this 
crop.  It  is  still  predominantly  rural,  largely 
defeatist  in  Its  philosophy,  a  debtor  terri- 
tory, a  region  in  which  wrenching  poverty 
Is  often  too  common  to  excite  more  than 
casual  pity.  Will  another  Klngftsh  leap 
across  this  State  or  another  State,  speed  by 
sound  truck  from  hill  to  hollow,  roaring  Joy- 
ously to  his  sp>elIbound  listeners? 

A  superbly  effective  sample  technique  of 
homebred  tyranny  has  been  tested  out.  The 
resoiiTces  of  a  twentieth-century  mass-or- 
ganized American  civilization  have  been  tried 
upon  2,000.000  political  guinea  ptgs,  with  re- 
sults satisfactory  to  the  analysts.  Available 
here,  as  a  result  of  Louisiana's  experience,  is 
a  blueprint  of  a  broader  American  dictator- 
ship that  may  yet  come. 

But  "the  morning  after"  is  ended.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and,  although  there  are  still 
traces  of  the  headache.  Louisiana  can 
look  forward  to  a  brighter  day. 

Sam  Jones  has  been  the  most  sincere 
and  honest  Governor  of  Louisiana  in 
many  years. 

True,  he  has  made  mistakes  since  he 
took  office,  but.  as  he  himself  said  last 
night  in  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Louisiana: 

A  year  ago  I  predicted  I  would  make  mis- 
takes. My  friends.  I  have  made  them — the 
kind  I  said  I  would  make — of  the  head,  not 
of  the  heart.  We  of  this  administration  wUl 
make  more  such  mistakes,  being  human; 
but  we  will  try  to  keep  the  balance  in  favor 
of  progress  and  success  for  Louisiana. 

When  Sam  Jones  made  a  promise  dur- 
ing   the    campaign    for    Governor,    he 
meant  to  keep  the  promise,  if  humanly 
possible   and   within   his   power.     Last 
night  he  recited  17  campaign  pledges 
which  he  had  made  and  described  "16 
fulfilled  to  the  hilt,  and  one  being  con- 
stantly promoted  in  a  campaign  to  ful- 
fill it  to  the  hilt,"  too. 
Could  more  be  asked  of  any  man? 
In  one  year's  time  Sam  Jones  has — 
Opened  long-secret  State  records  so 
that  the  taxpayer  may  know  where  his 
dollar  is  going  and  how  it  has  been  spent. 
Pushed  legislation  to  ban  double  dip- 
ping    and    deadheading,    which    were 
among  the  popular  pastimes  of  the  re- 
pudiated administration. 

Adopted  laws  designed  to  reform  State 
election  procedure  and  return  to  the 
people  the  right  to  a  fair  and  honest 
election  and  an  expression  by  the  ballot 
under  the  democratic  way. 

Carried  through  a  law  that  makes  vot- 
ing machines  compulsory  in  New  Orleans, 
and  optional  in  other  sections  of  the 
State. 

Eliminated  the  State-wide  1 -percent 
sales  tax. 

Reduced  drastically  the  costs  of  tax 
collections,  and  increased  many  tax 
yields  through  rigid  enforcement. 

Gave  what  others  had  promised,  but 
did  not  give — a  reorganization  of  the 
State  government,  reducing  176  conflict- 
ing, overlapping  departments,  boards, 
and  commissions  to  20  clearly  defined 
and  modernized  departments. 

Adopted  the  first  nationally  praised 
and  recognized  civil-service  system  in 
Louisiana's  history. 


Reduced  the  automobile  license  to  $3. 

Eliminated  the  prerequisite  of  a  poll 
certificate  to  vote. 

Put  into  effect  a  general  reorganization 
of  the  State's  muddled,  sieve-like  finan- 
cial structure  so  that  a  saving  from  this 
source  of  more  than  $2,000,000  in  less 
than  1  year,  may  be  claimed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor's financial  directors. 

Prohibited  deductions  from  salaries  of 
Sute  employees  to  fill  political  hope 
chests. 

Strict  enforcement  of  the  State's  bit- 
terly disputed  oil  and  conservation  laws. 

In  addition  he  has  continued  free 
school  books,  homestead  exemptions, 
good-roads  program,  and  all  the  other 
appeals  of  the  Huey  Long  era. 

Returned  local  self  government  to  the 
parishes  and  municipalities. 

Made  it  impossible  to  use  the  National 
Guard  for  political  purposes. 

Removed  Louisiana  State  University 
from  the  politics  which  had  dragged  its 
honorable  name  into  the  muck  and  mire 
of  national  disgrace. 

Has  abolished  favoritism  in  State  con- 
tracts and  thrown  the  field  open  to  the 
lowest  bidder. 

Has  obtained  for  the  State  of  Louisiana 
more  defense  training  facilities  than  any 
other  State. 

Added  7,000  beneficiaries  and  $1,000,000 
In  benefits  to  the  Social  Security  System. 

Removed  the  port  of  New  Orleans  from 
politics  and  reduced  the  pay  roll  by  2,000 
persons. 

Undertaking  the  broadest  program  of 
State-financed  aid  to  .  farmers  ever 
staged  in  Iiouisiana. 

These  are  .some  of  the  benefits  which 
Louisiana  has  profited.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  last  year  in  Louisiana,  in  the  first 
year  after  "the  Louisiana  hay  ride"  ended. 
These  promises  kept  are  but  an  index  to 
what  good,  clean  government  in  Louisi- 
ana or  in  any  other  State  can  accomplish 
when  honest  officials  are  in  charge. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
rise  today  to  draw  a  comparison  of  the 
12-year  political  hay  ride  to  the  1-year 
symphony  of  sound,  honest,  sincere  gov- 
ernment. 

I  hope  no  State  ever  suffers  what  Lou- 
isiana has  suffered  and  from  which  ill- 
ness it  is  now  beginning  to  recover.  I 
do  not  expect  many  of  my  colleagues  to 
fully  appreciate  the  situation,  because 
only  those  of  us  who  have  lived  in  Lou- 
isiana can  ever  know  the  full  meaning  of 
a  dictatorship. 

I  am  proud  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
pay  tribute  to  Sam  Jones  and  his  ad- 
ministration for  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  1  year,  but  I  cannot  close  with- 
out also  paying  tribute  to  those  who  stood 
behind  Sam  Jones  when  the  going  was 
the  toughest  and  the  outlook  was  not  so 
bright. 

To  the  men  and  women,  particularly 
the  women,  of  Louisiana,  who  braved  the 
frigid  cold  of  the  winter  months  to  carry 
into  every  home  the  doctrine  of  good 
government,  I  pay  tribute.  To  those  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  House  who  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Sam  Jones 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  fight,  I 
pay  tribute. 

To  the  daring  and  courageous  news- 
papers and  their  editors  and  to  the  re- 
porters who  did  the  "leg  work"  and  the 


photographers  who  took  the  pictures  of 
damning  evidence  of  graft  and  corrup- 
tion, I  pay  tribute. 

Above  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pause  at  this 
moment  to  pay  tribute  to  anether  Loulsi- 
anian,  who  staked  his  political  and  finan- 
cial security  in  the  cause  of  good  gov- 
ernment in  Louisiana  and  without  whose 
aid  there  would  not  be  an  administra- 
tion in  Louisiana  today  headed  by  Sam 
Jones. 

For  4  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  voice  of 
Jimmy  Noe,  former  Governor  of  Louisi- 
ana, was  the  lone  voice  in  the  wilderness 
which  cried  aloud  against  existing  con- 
ditions in  Louisiana.  It  was  Jimmy  Noe 
who  initiated  the  widespread  investiga- 
tions into  graft  and  corruption  in  Louisi- 
ana, and  who  at  his  own  personal  ex- 
pense, obtained  damaging  affidavits 
which  resulted  in  turning  the  spotlight 
on  the  rascals. 

It  was  Jimmy  Noe.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.'ho 
gave  me  the  tip  which  resulted  in  the 
publishing  of  the  now  famous  picture 
of  a  Louisiana  State  University  truck 
hauling  building  materials  to  the  home 
of  a  colonel  on  the  staff  of  the  Gover- 
nor, and  which  picture  and  story  sparked 
the  Louisiana  scandals  on  June  9,  1939. 

It  was  Jimmie  Noe,  Mr.  Speaker,  who, 
eliminated  in  the  first  gubernatorial 
primary,  proved  his  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose and  his  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  good 
government  which  he  espoused,  by  re- 
jecting financial  and  political  security 
to  cast  his  lot  with  Sam  Jones  in  the 
second  primary. 

To  the  further  credit  of  Sam  Jones, 
let  it  be  recorded  that  from  every  public 
stump  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  he  ack- 
nowledged the  part  which  Jinrniy  Noe 
played  in  his  election,  and  at  a  later 
date  following  his  inauguration  made 
the  statement:  "111  forever  be  grateful 
to  Jimmy  Noe." 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the 
name  of  Jimmy  Noe  should  today  be 
linked  with  the  accomplishments  in 
Louisiana  during  the  past  year  because 
I  do  not  believe  any  soimd,  logical  stu- 
dent of  Louisiana  politics  will  deny  that 
without  the  active  aid  and  support  of 
Jimmy  Noe  the  dictatorship  would  not 
have  fallen  in  February  1940,  and  Sam 
Jones  would  not  have  been  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana. 

The  people  of  Louisiana  owe  an  equal 
debt  of  gratitude  on  this  anniversary  to 
Sam  Jones  and  to  Jimmy  Noe. 

Jimmy  Noe  made  it  possible  for  Sam 
Jones  to  ascend  to  the  position  by  which 
he  has  l)een  able  to  accomplish  so  much 
for  Louisiana.  The  accomplishments  of 
Sam  Jones  have  given  to  America  a  better 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  I  am 
a  native  Loulsianian.  I  am  glad  that  I 
have  been  able  to  live  in  Louisiana  all  my 
life  and  have  been  able  to  play  some 
small  part  in  what  has  happened  in 
Louisiana. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  demo- 
cratic way  finally  has  emerged  the  victor 
in  Louisiana  and  that  by  the  ballot  a 
dictatorship  has  been  overthrown. 

I  am  proud  that  I  supported  Jimmy 
Noe  in  the  first  primary  and  I  am  proud 
that  I  stood  by  his  side  and  supported 
Sam  Jones  in  the  successful  second  pri- 
mary which  ended,  I  hope  for  all  time. 
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totalitarian    government    in    the   State 
which  I  love  so  dearly. 

I  am  proud  to  know  that  one  year  after 
the  inauguration  of  Sam  Jones  I  can 
still  say  I  am  proud  of  the  part  which  I 
played  in  his  election  because  Louisiana 
today  is  a  better  place  in  which  to  live 
than  it  was  a  year  ago  today. 


Louisiana  Under  Governor  Jones 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  VANCE  PLAUCH£ 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  May  14,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  GOV.  SAM  H.  JONES.  OP 
LOUISIANA 


Mr.  PLAUCHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  Gov.  Sam  H.  Jones,  of  Louisi- 
ana, on  May  12,  1941: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  welcome  you  to 
New  Orleans  and  Louisiana.  I  hope  you.  as 
credit  men,  will  find  us  good  risks,  so  that 
you  will  return  again  next  year  and  through 
the  years  to  come. 

Your  visit  coincides  with  the  anniversary  of 
a  very  great  event  here  in  Louisiana.  Day 
after  tomorrow,  at  high  noon,  marks  the  con- 
clusion of  this  State's  first  year  of  democracy, 
after  more  than  a  decade  of  grotesque  and 
unbelievable  tyranny.  One  writer  has  called 
that  period  America's  rehearsal  for  dictator- 
ship. 

By  whatever  name  called  we  In  Louisiana 
know  that  through  a  long,  dark  era  we  lost 
the  fundamentals  of  freedom  made  possible 
for  all  America  by  the  blood,  sweat,  tears, 
and  toil  of  our  forebears.  In  this  land  of 
liberty  It  seems  strange  to  you,  no  doubt, 
that  an  American  Governor  should,  very 
bluntly  and  plainly,  say  to  you  that  his  State 
has  Just  completed  it«  first  year  of  democ- 
racy— after  a  period  of  despotic  rule. 

It  sounds  strange  to  you  because  you  have 
never  lived  In  the  dark  as  we  have. 

You  never  lived  under  a  law  that  denied 
freedom  of  the  press,  a  law  that  had  to  be 
nullified  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
You  never  had  to  live  under  a  law  that 
denied   the   right   of   free   elections — a   law 
which  gave  us  the  right  to  vote,  but  gave 
the  leader  of  one  political  faction  the  abso- 
lute power  to  control  the  conduct  of  elec- 
tions and  the  counting  of  the  ballots — a  law 
In    she  t    which    did.    In    Louisiana,    what 
Hitler's  edicts  do  in  Germany— but  a  law, 
thank   God,   which   was  declared   unconsti- 
tutional by  the  Supreme  Covirt  of  this  State. 
You  never  had  to  live  In  a  State  where 
laws  were  passed  which  had  never  been  read 
by  the  Legislature,  the  contents  of  which 
were  known  only  to  the  "Fuehrer"  many  of 
which    were    actually    written    and    revised 
after   the   "Reichstag"   adjourned   Its   5-day 
sessions  and  went  home. 

You  never  had  to  live  in  a  State  where 
the  separation  of  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  was  so  completely  disregarded 
that  the  Governor  actually  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature. 

And  I'm  svire  you  never  lived  under  a 
system  where  every  single  local  appointive 
officer,   In  every  county,  municipaUty,  and 


district,  had  to  be  approved  by  the  ruling 
powers  in  your  State  capltol.  Well  we  did. 
You  cannot  conceive  of  an  American  State 
with  an  American  "gestapo"  with  power  to. 
and  which  did,  control  and  supersede  every 
local  peace  officer  In  the  Commonwealth. 
Nor  can  you  visualize  a  law  which  per- 
mitted the  constabulary  to  arrest  a  citizen 
on  a  political  charge,  transport  him  to  a 
distant  locality,  lodge  him  in  Jail  without 
the  benefit  of  bail  by  a  Judge  of  any  court, 
subject  only  to  release  by  the  "leader  of  the 
gestapo."  We  here  In  Louisiana  can  vis- 
ualize that.  We  have  lived  through  it.  We 
have  seen  these  things  done  by  authority  of 
laws  placed  on  the  statute  books  by  a  sup- 
posedly free  people. 

You  have  never  experienced  the  tjrranny, 
the  fear,  and  the  trembling  that  come  to  a 
paople  where  the  power  of  the  military  was 
used  to  subject  them  to  the  will  of  the  tyrant. 
Your  laws  permit  a  Governor  to  call  out  the 
National  Guard  In  times  of  disaster,  riot, 
rebellion,  and  serious  civil  strife;  our  law 
permitted  the  guard  to  be  used  when  "in  the 
opinion  of  the  Governor"  it  was  necessary. 

You  never  witnessed  the  shameful  spectacle 
of  martial  law  ever  your  State  capital  city 
for  a  period  of  6  months  at  a  time.  We  saw 
this,  day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  when 
there  was  no  disaster,  riot,  rebellion,  and 
strife — merely  political  difference. 

It  is  difficult  for  you  to  Imagine  a  State 
whose  public  r. cords  were  by  law  made  secret 
records,  whose  public  books  were  exempt  frcm 
the  prying  eyes  of  the  auditor,  and  whose 
citizens  were  denied  by  law  the  right  to  know 
what  was  going  en  In  the  several  departments 
of  the  State  Government.  Thus  It  seems 
strange  to  you  that  suits  should  be  brought 
and  seriously  contested  by  which  citizens 
sought  the  right  to  look  on  the  Inside  of 
public  records. 

And,  I  suppose,  a  government  which  had 
the  power  to.  and  which  did,  make  and  break 
banks  and  financial  Institutions;  which,  by 
spite  and  vengeance,  drove  Industry  out  of 
the  State  or  catapulated  It  to  fabulous  wealth 
as  It  chose;  which,  by  whim  or  caprice,  denied 
men  and  women  the  right  to  practice  their 
professions  and  trades,  or  granted  that  right 
without  regard  to  qualification;  which  held 
the  destinies  of  private  citizens  In  Its  hands, 
with  no  less  power  than  that  exerted  by  the 
despots  of  the  totalitarian  States — I  suppose 
such  a  government  in  an  American  State 
seems  to  you  a  fiction  and  a  nightmare  c '.  the 
brain. 

It  was  not  fiction,  my  friends;  we  saw 
It,  lived  through  It,  and,  thank  God,  sur- 
vived it.  A  nightmare  It  was,  and  one  that 
we  shall  long  remember. 

To  you,  as  credit  men.  It  will  seem  unbe- 
lievable that  a  State  with  one  of  the  lowest 
per  capita  debts  should  sink  Its  people  Into 
the  highest  per  capita  debt  in  the  Nation. 
It  seems  unbelievable  that  a  State  debt 
could  be  Increased  1600  percent  In  a  period 
of  12  years.  But  In  spite  of  the  protests  of 
some  that  It  couldn't.  It  did  happen,  here. 

We  saw  the  pace  of  Industry  slacken,  fac- 
tories close,  businesses  move  away  and  aban- 
don their  Louisiana  domiciles.  We  saw  com- 
merce driven  away  and  the  great  Port  of 
New  Orleans  sink  from  second  to  sixteenth 
place  among  American  ports. 

And  then,  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  we  saw 
a  people  rebel.  We  saw  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  liberty-loving  Frenchmen  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  pioneers  rise  up,  as  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  freemen  wlU  ever  do,  and 
strike  down  the  tlnpot  tyrants  and  the 
crackpot  corruptlonlsts.  We  saw  a  revolu- 
tion fought  on  Louisiana's  restless  soil — a 
bloodless  revolution.  It  is  true;  but  a  revo- 
lution Just  as  true  and  genuine  as  that  which 
rose  against  the  tyrants  of  Prance,  or  that 
which  was  enacted  by  the  barons  on  the 
plains  of  Runnymede,  or  that  which  was 
written  in  the  snow  by  the  blood  of  Wash- 
ington's soldiers  at  Valley  Forge. 


Our  campaign  for  freedom  was  fought  in 
the  winter,  too — In  that  season  when,  often- 
times, the  spiritual  as  weU  as  the  physical 
morale  reaches  Its  lowest  ebb.  Not  so  In 
the  determined  days  of  a  winter  ago. 

A  political  campaign  turned  Into  a  holy 
crusade  for  democracy.  Slaves  rose  up  and 
rebuked  their  masters.  Men  who  had  cringed 
before  the  lash  of  the  dictator  suddenly  be- 
came bold.  The  spirit  of  the  zealots  and 
pioneers  of  old  suddenly  rose  once  agnln  in 
their  posterity.  Rellglovis  fervor  entered  the 
lists.  Women  took  up  the  torch.  Protes- 
tants offered  their  prayers;  Catholics  made 
their  novenas;  Jews,  fighting  a  famUiar  fight 
against  tyranny,  came  to  the  front. 

The  Inevitable  hapF>ened.  The  shackles 
were  broken.  The  wiU  of  free  men  and  free 
women,  as  always,  prevailed.  There  was  a 
day  of  rejoicing.  The  slow  processes  of  de- 
mocracy began  to  work  again.  Today,  att«r  m 
year,  we  function  as  a  democracy  again 

The  dictator  laws  are  gone.  There  Is  free- 
dom of  press,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
assembly  once  again. 

There  Is  democracy  within  the  state  and 
down  to  each  locality  and  subdivision.  No 
totalitarian  ruler  Issues  decrees  to  his  sub- 
jects. No  Gestapo  throws  fear  Into  the  hearts 
of  free  men.  No  mUltary  commander  rules 
In  the  name  of  the  Governor.  Martial  law  no 
longer  rtiles  our  capital  city.  And  gone  are 
the  laws  which  made  free  men  slaves. 

The  books  of  the  state  are  open — opened  to 
the  hilt,  and  every  single  transaction,  over 
the  dark  days.  Is  being  brought  under  the 
searchlight  of  merciless  audits.  Now  any 
citizen  may  walk  Into  any  department  and 
see  for  himself  the  workings  of  his  govern- 
ment. 

Banks  are  free.  Industry  is  coming  back, 
literally  by  the  hundreds  of  millions.  Em- 
ployment Is  up  50  percent  above  the  national 
average.  More  than  a  thousand  workers  per 
parish  have  gone  back  to  gainful  employ- 
ment. Commerce  Is  gaining,  notwithstand- 
ing the  perilous  days  for  maritime  traffic. 
Never  has  the  picture  been  brighter. 

We  in  Louisiana  are  proud  of  our  year  of 
democracy.  It  has  been  arduoxis,  full  of  head- 
aches, setbacks,  and  tangles,  and  misunder- 
standings, but  It  has  been  finally  crowned.  I 
believe,  with  a  success  which  the  people  of 
the  State  as  a  whole  do  not  yet  fully  realize. 
And  what  will  be  of  particular  Interest  to 
you  is  that  Louisiana  has  become  a  good 
risk,  moraUy  and  financially,  not  only  within, 
but  without  the  State.  A  year  ago  Louisiana 
might  have  been  compared  with  a  family 
supporting  a  great  many  prodigal  sons,  a 
family  which  suddenly,  one  blue  morning,  de- 
cided that  It  was  time  to  reform  and  tread 
the  straight  and  narrow;  a  family  which  de- 
cided that  It  wanted,  again,  to  become  a  good 
risk  In  the  eyes  of  the  Nation. 

We  adopted  a  fiscal  code.  We  provided, 
for  the  first  time,  preaudltlng.  budget  con- 
trol, and  central  purchasing.  We  are  provid- 
ing $10,000,000  of  additional  services  on  less 
money  than  was  prevlotisly  spent  In  a  blen- 
nivim.  We  went  In  with  a  looted  treasury 
and  with  tremendous  deficits.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  we  have  sold  callable  bonds  for  2.5 
percent  Interest  as  contrasted  with  a  rate 
of  5  percent  en  noncallable  bonds  issued  by 
the  old  regime. 

All  of  which  shows  that  democracy  and 
honesty  and  business  management  yield  divi- 
dends, financial  as  well  as  spiritual. 

And  what  Is  the  lesson  In  all  this?  The 
answer.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  that,  after  all, 
democracy  Is  the  only,  and  Inevitable,  form 
of  government  for  Americans — whether  they 
be  Nebraskans,  or  New  Yorkers,  or  Louisi- 
anlans.  That,  If  business,  as  we  know  It,  Is 
to  continue  as  a  free  enterprise.  It  can  con- 
tinue only  under  a  democratic  system  of 
government  and  under  democratic  philosophy. 
If,  therefore,  the  moral  virtues  which 
ushered  America  into  existence  are  to  con- 
tinue; and  if  free  enterprise,  In  which  you 
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are  so  Tltally  Interested.  !s  to  remain  then 
democracy  must  be  preserved. 

Personally.  I  think  these  virtues  and  rights 
•re  worth  preserving.  I  think  they  are  worth 
preserving  even  to  the  extent  of  fighting, 
and  if  need  be.  dying  for  them.  If  the  exam< 
pie  of  Louisiana,  dark  and  dire  as  it  has 
been,  has  served  to  teach  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica the  dangers  of  dictatorship,  then  our 
sufferings  and  our  fight  will  not  have  been 
In  vain.  And  perhaps,  out  of  the  tyranny  and 
eaturnalia,  the  moral  fiber  of  the  Nation  will 
have  been  strengthened.  If  so,  Louisiana  Is 
proud  of  its  contribution. 

I  welcome  you  to  a  State  which  has  met 
and  withstood  many  disasters,  physical  and 
governmental,  but  which,  after  each  new  ex- 
perience, emerges  a  better  and  finer  land, 
populated  by  a  richer  and  nob'-er  people,  the 
quality  of  wboae  moral  fiber  can  never  be 
dcubted. 


Use  of  American  ConToys 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  OXONNOR 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  14,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  AND  B4RS.  B.  W.  ASH- 
WORTH.  OF  LEWISTOWN,  MONT. 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend   my    remarks   in    the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 
Congressman  James  O'Connob. 

Washirigton,  D.  C: 

Again  we  voice  our  protest  against  this 
country  becoming  Involved  In  the  European 
war.  and  against  the  xue  of  American  con- 
voys. 

We  endorse  the  ald-to-Britaln  policy,  but 
we  must  stay  out  of  the  war,  but  If  we  use 
American  ships  for  convoy  we  will  be  In  the 
war. 

Britain  has  not  paid  her  last  war  debt,  and 
she  will  never  pay  this  one.  so  why  not  give 
her  the  ships  and  call  them  a  gift? 

If  Britain  has  not  the  ships  to  send  for 
American  supplies,  the  practical  common 
sense  of  the  American  people  will  say  that 
these  goods  should  be  transported  in  some 
way. 

The  most  effective  way  to  do  this  and 
minimize  the  risk,  would  be  to  transfer  to 
British  ownership,  with  congressional  ap- 
proval, all  vessels  which  we  will  use  in  such 
convoys,  and  have  them  manned  by  British 
sailors. 

,  We  will  probably  lose  some  of  the  goods 
and  munitions  destined  for  England,  and 
possibly  a  loss  of  some  of  the  convoying  ships. 

If  that  loss  is  to  be  suffered  in  any  event. 
the  chances  of  our  being  drawn  into  the  war 
would  be  much  less  if  both  cargo  and  the 
convoy  ships  were  British  in  ownership, 
management,  and  personnel,  and  our  loss  in 
In  actually  parting  with  these  ships  would  be 
nil  In  comparison  with  our  ultimate  gain  In 
not  having  been  drawn  Into  actual  war. 

Once  we  put  American  warships  into  the 
business  of  Atlantic  convoying,  we  take  the 
risk  of  them  not  being  usuable  for  our  de- 
fense. 

Yours  .for  keeping  out  of  war. 
Respectfully, 

Mr  and  Mrs  B.  W.  Ashwobtb. 

Lbwistown.  Mont. 


Who  Is  an  American? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  12.  1941 


Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  proclaimed 
next  Sunday,  May  18,  1941,  as  "I  Am  an 
American"  Day.  The  very  subject  of  this 
proclamation  suggests  the  question :  Who 
is  an  American? 

An  American  is  the  man  who  works 
behind  the  lathe  producing  the  articles  of 
industry; 

He  is  the  man  at  the  desk  conducting 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  Nation; 

The  mother  in  the  home  teaching  her 
children  to  love  Gcd  and  country; 

The  farmer  tilling  the  soil  to  raise 
foodstuffs  to  feed  his  f ellowman ; 

The  politician  following  the  precepts  of 
Washington.  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln; 

The  doctor,  the  clergj-man,  the  truck 
driver,  the  lawyer,  the  clerk,  the  teacher, 
the  stenographer: 

The  boys  and  girls  in  school;  the  sales- 
man and  the  carpenter. 

These  people  make  up  America.  They 
hear  strange  and  conflicting  statements 
over  their  radios;  they  read  of  horrible  and 
heartbreaking  incidents  abroad;  they  are 
bewildered  by  man's  inhumanity  to  man; 
and  yet  they  have  a  feeling  of  security  in 
this  land  so  blessed  by  God  that  its  fer- 
tile fields,  its  broad  rivers,  its  great  cities, 
its  rolling  prairies,  its  mountain  chains, 
and  its  natural  resources  make  it  the  po- 
tential haven  of  all  people  who  love  and 
cherish  liberty. 

Their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  desires 
and  apprehensions  become  the  emotions 
of  a  free  people.  Sometimes  they  trem- 
ble at  the  thought  of  the  great  problems 
that  confront  them;  but  then,  with  cour- 
age, they  strive  the  harder  to  build  an 
ever  better  land  for  their  posterity. 
There  are  exceptions,  it  is  true.  But  they 
are  so  few  that  their  voices  of  despair 
are  lost  in  the  great  prayer  that  rises 
from  the  hearts  of  their  fellow  beings. 
Americans  have  pride  in  their  past  and 
hope  for  their  future.  They  are  the  ones 
who  love  America,  who  support  its  Con- 
stitution, obey  its  laws,  respect  its  flag, 
and  defend  it  against  all  enemies. 

They  are  Americans,  and  you  are  one 
of  them.  Yes;  you  who  work  in  the  shop 
or  in  the  oflBce,  in  the  field  or  in  the  home, 
in  camps  or  on  tlie  sea,  you  are  one  of 
those  persons  to  whom  the  whole  world 
looks  with  envy — for  you  are  an  Ameri- 
can. 

You  believe  In  the  United  States  of 
America  as  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people ;  founded 
by  pioneers  who  sacrificed  their  lives  and 
fortunes  to  found  a  democracy  in  a  Re- 
public: a  sovereign  Nation  of  many  sover- 
eign States;  a  perfect  Union,  one  and 
Inseparable. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  I  as  your  rep- 
resentative in  your  Government,  should 


feel  the  responsibility  of  truly  reflecting 
your  views.  Little  wonder  that  your 
cares  and  worries  are  mine ;  that  I  should 
feel  pride  in  our  accomplishments,  and 
concern  for  our  future.  Little  wonder 
that  I  should  ever  strive  to  mold  the  laws 
of  our  land  to  perpetuate  those  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  humanity,  equality,  and 
freedom,  which  we  love  so  dearly.  This 
is  my  glorious  right  and  my  bounden 
duty. 

Truly  this  is  a  noble  mission — ^I  repre- 
sent you  Americans  I 


Aid  to  the  Blind 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

OF  nXINOIS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  14,  1941 


RESOLUTION    BY    THE    ILLINOIS    STATE 

LEGISLATURE 


Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  the  following  joint  resolution 
recently  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Illinois: 

House  Joint  Resolution  29 

Whereas  the  Federal  Social  Security  Board 
has  construed  section  1002  (a)  and  other 
sections  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  author- 
izing such  Board  to  veto  any  State  plan  for 
aid  to  the  blind  which  such  Board  regards  as 
treating  the  blind  too  generously;  and 

Whereas  such  Board  in  construing  such 
sections  has  insisted  that  the  States  do  not 
retain  the  power  under  the  Social  Security 
A.ct  to  determine,  by  statutory  standards, 
what  blind  persons  are  In  need  and  shall  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  any  State  plan 
for  aid  to  the  blind:  and 

Whereas  the  Board  has  Insisted  that  State 
plans  be  so  administered  that  blind  recipi- 
ents will  be  constantly  under  the  dictation 
and  domination  of  social  workers  in  the 
management  of  their  conduct  and  funds:  and 

Whereas  such  Board  has  insisted  that  re- 
cipients of  blind  aid  under  a  State  plan  be 
not  allowed  to  earn  any  mcney  In  addition  to 
the  amcunt  of  such  aid;  and 

Whereas  all  of  such  positions  taken  by  the 
Social  Security  Board  are  in  patent  abroga- 
tion of  the  stated  purpose  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  namely  "to  enable  the  States  to 
make  adequate  provision"  for  their  blind 
citizens;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Sixty-second  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  {the  Senate  concurring  here- 
in). That  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  memorialized  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  such  manner  as  to 
prohibit  the  Social  Security  Board  from  dis- 
approving any  State  plan  for  aid  to  the 
blind  on  the  ground  that  such  plan  permits 
end  encourages  the  blind  to  contribute  to 
their  own  support,  by  earnings  and  Income 
in  addition  to  the  State  grant,  without  suf- 
fering a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
amcunt  of  the  State  grant,  or  on  the  ground 
that  the  property  income  or  other  require- 
ments In  the  State  plan  are  too  liberal; 
and  be  it  f iirther 
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Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
Bent  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  to  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Adopted  by  the  house,  April  17,  1941. 
Elmer  J.  Schnackei^erg, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
R.  R.  Randolph, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Concurred  in  by  the  senate,  April  30,  1941. 
Hugh  W.  Cross, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Edwari)  H.  Alexander, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Anniversary  of  Rhode  Island  Declaration 
of  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  14,  1941 


ADDRESSES   BY  WILLIAM  J.   CRANE  AND 
JAMES  J.  HINES 


Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
4,  last,  members  of  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Society  of  Washington  and  their 
friends  assembled  In  Statuary  Hall,  here 
in  the  Capitol,  to  observe  the  one  hundred 
and  sixty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Mr.  William  J.  Crane,  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  and  Mr.  James  J. 
Hines,  the  society's  historian,  delivered 
Impressive  addresses  and  by  permission 
of  the  House  I  include  them  in  my  re- 
marks so  that  they  may  be  available  for 
all  to  read.    They  follow: 

RHODK  ISLAI4-OERS  ARE   REALISTIC 

(By  William  J.  Crane,  Esq.) 

Here  In  the  presence  of  Roger  WiUiams,  so 
to  speak,  and  on  this  day  we  commemorate 
the  historic  work  of  those  gallant  Rhode  Is- 
landers of  165  years  ago  who  in  defense  of  their 
liberties  threw  off  the  shackles  of  an  imwise 
parent  who  had  forgotten  that  there  were 
some  things  in  this  life  more  precious  than 
life  itself.  England,  today,  in  her  dark  hour 
understands  and  appreciates  the  point  of 
view  of  those  Rhode  Islanders,  and  by  her  own 
brave  repulse  of  one  cf  the  greatest  enemies 
of  democratic  principles  in  the  history  of  the 
world  is  in  the  forefront  of  the  defense  of 
those  very  principles  which  were  at  once  the 
-criterion  and  guide  as  well  as  motivating  prin- 
ciples of  these  great  Rhode  Islanders. 

What  were  the  motivating  principles  of 
these  men — and  of  their  women  who  so  solidly 
stood  by  and  encouraged  them?  Simply  and 
ultimately,  the  practice  of  the  virtues  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

Faith  in  Almighty  God  was  evidenced  not 
only  by  their  noble  appreciation  of  their  need 
of  divine  help  and  guidance  In  their  hoxir  of 
great  distress  but  in  the  very  selection  of  their 
meeting  place — the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
the  city  of  Providence.  Indeed,  the  very 
name  of  the  city  of  Providence  is  the  con- 
stant reminder  of  tte  faith  of  our  Rhode 
Island  forebears  in  Divine  Providence.  But 
there  was  faith  in  thu  hvunan,  too,  faith  in 
each  other,  a  strong,  manly,  and  healthy 
belief  not  only  In  their  loyalty  to  each  other 


but  also  in  the  power  of  their  united  strength. 
Above  all,  faith,  \indying  faith,  in  the  worth 
and  value  of  their  cause. 

This  in  turn  was  followed  by  hope,  and  hope 
springs  from  faith.  Since  their  faith  was 
boundless,  so,  too,  was  their  hope  unwavering 
at  all  times.  Fortitude  is  the  child  of  hope, 
and  so  we  may  easily  understand  how  and  why 
they  unflinchingly  went  through  not  only  the 
events  of  that  memorable  day  but  also 
throughout  the  remaining  and  subsequent 
dark  days  to  the  dawn  of  peace  In  1873. 

Even  all  the  faith  and  hope  in  God  and 
man  they  possessed  was  not  enough.  There 
still  remained  charity — love;  love  of  free- 
dom— the  God-given  right  to  think,  speak, 
and  act  in  accordance  with  the  true  worth 
and  dignity  of  human  beings,  an  unconsum- 
Ing  love  of  freedom,  with  all  Its  implica- 
tions, so  that  they  were  made  ready  and 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifices  nenessary 
for  the  achievement  of  their  hopes — life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  God 
gave  them  to  understand  those  terms. 

The  same  evils  they  faced,  we  face  today. 
Like  them  we,  too,  can  overcome  them  as 
Euccessfully  if  we  recognize,  as  they  did, 
the  necessity,  the  absolute  necessity,  of  the 
return  to  a  proper  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  fundamental  issues  in- 
volved. I  submit  that  the  fundamental  is- 
sue involved  today  is  whether  or  not  we 
are  to  resist  the  attempted  destruction  of 
faith  in  God  and  in  man.  Whether  we 
agree  with  this  or  that  argument  advanced 
relative  to  the  present  world  situation  to- 
day. It  seems  to  me  that  thinking  |}ecple 
all  agree  that  the  basic  problem  for  \is  to 
solve  is  whether  we  believe,  with  those  gal- 
lant men  and  women,  that  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  so  precioxis 
that,  if  need  be,  we  will  gladly  offer  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  them  as  they  did. 
Strange  as  it  may  sound  to  some  ears,  there 
is  something  worse  than  evil  In  the  world, 
and  that  is  to  fall  to  recognize  evil  as  evil 
end  not  do  something  about  it. 

I  realize  fully  that  some  may  object  that 
I  am  too  serious  in  discussing  these  mat- 
ters, and  in  such  fashion.  My  reply  is  that 
unless  we  face  the  present  situation  realis- 
tically and  in  its  fundamentals  "It  may  be 
later  than  we  think  in  this  coxintry."  God 
grant  that  our  fears  in  that  regard  may  be 
utterly  groundless. 

In  no  spirit  of  futility  may  any  American, 
but  especially  any  Rhode  Islander,  so  conduct 
himself  in  these  days  as  to  regard  the  symbol 
of  hope  on  our  State  flag  as  an  empty  or 
merely  emotional  expression  of  an  attitude 
on  the  part  of  those  whose  memory  we  com- 
memorate— and  bless — today. 

Every  public  official  recognizes  the  inher- 
ent right  of  every  American  citizen  to  criti- 
cise all  public  officials  in  the  discharge  of 
their  public  duties.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Justice  to  those  officials  and  especially  in 
these  times,  the  exercise  of  that  right  should 
be  always  motivated  by  good  faith.  This  is 
no  time  for  petty  faultfinding,  nagging,  or 
"causing  friction  Just  to  see  the  sparks  fly." 
Now,  more  than  ever,  it  Is  desirable  for  all 
Americans  to  understand  and  act  upon  the 
realization  of  the  vital  distinction  between 
liberty  and  license. 

We  must  and  shall  go  forward  with  re- 
newed faith  in  our  great  President  and  Com- 
mander m  Chief,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Stat«s,  our  State 
governors  and  legislators — Indeed,  with  per- 
fect faith  in  and  respect  for  all  of  oxir  law- 
fully constituted  authorities. 

The  knowledge  that  this  is  the  attitude  of 
ovir  American  people  will  enable  them  all  to 
proceed  with  the  discharge  of  their  weighty 
duties  and  obligations  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prove  that,  with  God's  help,  we  of  America 
are  the  exemplification  and  the  realization  of 
the  hope  of  the  world  today. 


RHODE    ISLAND'S     CONTRTBUTION     TO     AlOEBICAIT 
DEMOCRACT 

(By  James  J  Hines) 

Amid  a  world  of  chaos  and  tiirmoO  we  com- 
memorate today  a  glorious  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Rhode  Island.  Several  weeks  ago 
when  the  gallant  peoples  of  Yugoslavia  served 
notice  upon  the  world  that  they  would  not 
submissively  yield  to  superior  force,  and  tn 
the  face  of  overwhelming  odds,  dared  to  chal- 
lenge the  impending  aggression  of  Nazi 
tyranny,  all  the  world  stood  aghast.  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  very  eloquently  para- 
phrased the  situation  as  follows:  "Y\igoslavia 
has  found  its  soul." 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  years  ago  today 
Rhode  Island  "found  its  soul."  Tyranny  and 
oppression  were  enthroned.  The  aspirations 
cf  a  Uberty-lovlng  people  encountered  only 
the  insidious  scourge  of  despotism.  The 
dreams  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  early  pilgrims 
seemed  all  In  vain.  Out  of  the  maze  of  con- 
f\islon  and  unrest  an  all-Important  question 
emerged.  Would  the  forward  march  of  de- 
mocracy be  thwarted?  Woiild  the  impulsea 
of  the  human  spirit  be  further  frustrated? 

You  wUl  recall  that  in  the  year  1636  Roger 
Williams  with  his  sturdy  band  of  followers 
abandoned  Ma.ssachusetts  in  search  of  a  wider 
and  fuller  freedom,  a  freedom  of  tolerance 
which  would  permit  the  unrestrained  worship 
of  God  as  conscience  dictated.  The  Rhode 
Island  colony  planted  the  seed  of  religious 
liberty  on  this  continent  and  gave  birth  to  a  _^ 
truly  significant  principle  which  was  eventu- 
ally to  become  enshrined  In  our  Constitution. 
At  this  moment  there  are  powerful  forces  in 
the  world  which  challenge  and  deny  that  ~ 
fundamental  principle.  They  would  destroy 
It  in  order  to  give  plausible  excuse  for  their 
inhumanity,  their  injustice,  and  their  Immor- 
ality. 

Out  of  the  clash  of  ideologies  which  today 
is  taxing  the  energies  of  peoples  everywhere 
and  sapping  at  the  very  foundation  of  demo- 
cratic governments,  this  principle  of  religious 
freedom  will  emerge  triumphant.  We  of 
Rhode  Island  will  find  comfort  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  oiu:  contribution  to  democracy  will 
serve  in  these  critical  days  to  reinforce  the 
resolution  of  America  to  withstand  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  times. 

But  religious  liberty  was  meaningless  in  the 
absence  of  civil  liberty.  It  would  avail  vm 
nothing  to  speak  of  worshiping  God  freely 
according  to  conscience,  knowing  that  only  by 
the  grace  of  tyrants  could  this  sacred  right 
live  and  flourish.  It  remained  for  Rhode 
Island  once  again  to  accelerate  the  forward 
march  of  democracy  by  giving  expression  to 
another  impulse  of  the  human  spirit — namely, 
political  liberty.  The  Impulse  which  moti- 
vated the  Rhode  Island  colony  on  May  4, 
1T76,  to  declare  its  independence  of  the 
British  Crown  is  not  dead.  Within  the  past 
month  we  have  seen  manifestations  of  that 
spirit  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  know 
that  the  men  and  women  of  Greece  and  Yugo- 
slavia have  given  their  lives  because  of  it. 
It  Is  that  fact  which  assures  the  flnal  tri- 
umph of  free  peoples. 

Undoubtedly  when  the  early  Pilgrims  com- 
menced their  perilous  Jovimey  across  the 
tvirbulent  seas  to  stake  their  fut\ire  in  the 
then  unknown  America,  they  were  largely 
actuated  by  dreams  of  a  Utopia  wherein  the 
greatest  measiire  of  freedom,  consistent  with 
the  general  welfare,  would  be  accorded  to 
all  and  respected  by  all.  History  has  recorded 
that  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  those 
early  days  becavise  many  of  the  new  Ideas 
entertained  by  the  colonists  were  shocking 
and  repulsive  to  their  more  conservative 
brethren.  Naturally  there  were  those  who 
revolted  at  the  thought  of  severing  all  ties 
with  the  motherland  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  these  who  felt  that  here  and  now 
was  the  unique  opportunity  to  lay  a  founda- 
I  tlon  for  a  totally  different  mode  of  life. 
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The  clash  of  Ideas  on  political  issues  was 
M  Intense  as  it  is  today  on  econcHnic  Issues. 
Roger  Williams  was  notorious  for  bis  radical - 
Ism  according  to  the  standards  of  the  day. 
He  persisted  in  advocating  the  complete 
separation  of  church  and  state  until  the 
authorities  would  tolerate  him  no  longer 
•nd  ordered  his  banishment.  Thomas 
Hooker,  founder  of  Connecticut,  was  like- 
wise denounced  as  a  radical,  and  he  too 
was  comjjelled  to  flee  the  Massachusetts 
colony.  John  Winthrop  had  no  faith  in 
democracy,  be  unceasingly  attacked  the  sug- 
gestion as  nonsensible  and  impractical. 
Not  a  few  of  the  colonists  were  uncom- 
promising in  their  demands  that  the  recog- 
nized Church  of  England  become  the  estab- 
lished church  of  America.  In  the  southern 
colonies  a  landed  aristocracy  was  gradually 
concentrating  wealth  in  a  few  of  the  more 
privileged  families.  The  backwoodsmen, 
comprising  largely  German  and  Irish  pop- 
ulations, were  dented  equal  representation 
In  the  so-called  representative  assemblies. 
America  was  seemingly  at  the  crossroads 
and  a  vital  decision  had  to  be  made.  Was 
the  feudalism  and  despotism  of  the  Old 
World  from  which  our  forebears  had  sought 
shelter  to  be  perpetuated  and  Inculcated 
In  America,  or  would  untried  and  distrusted 
democracy  find  here  in  America  the  vitality 
and  nourishment  for  life? 

How  fortunate  America  has  been.  When- 
ever in  her  dynamic  and  Illustrious  history 
a  vital  decision  had  to  be  made  and  she 
appeared  to  falter  on  the  precipice  of  in- 
decision, great  men  of  vision  and  foresight. 
men  who  instinctively  felt  the  common 
touch,  sensing  the  true  greatness  and  sig- 
nificance of  America,  have  come  forth  to 
lead  her.  Roger  Williams  and  Dr.  John 
Clarke,  of  Rhode  Island,  were  two  such 
men. 

It  remained  for  Rhode  Island,  under  the 
leadership  of  these  stalwart  champions,  to 
manifest  to  the  world  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  true  democracy. 

The  royal  charter  Issued  to  the  Rhode 
Island  Colony  in  1663  by  King  Charles  n  has 
been  universally  recognized  as  the  most  liberal 
public  paper  ever  promulgated  by  the 
British  Crown.  The  principles  enunciated  in 
that  historic  document  were  mainly  the 
piTOduct  of  the  unsparing  efforts  of  Dr.  John 
Clarke,  who.  after  12  years  of  fallvure  and  dis- 
appointment, finally  prevailed  upon  Charles  n 
to  acquiesce  in  extending  to  Rhode  Island 
this  incredibly  generous  charter  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  are  set  forth  In  our  Constitution  had 
their  inception  in  the  Royal  Charter  of  1663. 
Of  all  the  achievements  of  the  distinguished 
Dr.  Clarke  the  authorship  and  procurement  of 
this  historic  document  was  the  most  signifi- 
cant. From  this  time  forth  the  Rhode  Island 
Government  was  Imbued  with  all  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  of  a  free,  democratic  repub- 
lic, and  the  colony  itself  became  recognized  as 
the  freest  Commonwealth  in  principle  and 
practice  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Bancroft,  one  of  America's  foremost  his- 
torians, said  of  the  Rhode  Island  Charter  of 
1663 :  "Rhode  Island  was  fostered  by  Charles  II 
with  great  liberality.  This  charter  of  gov- 
ernment, establishing  a  political  system 
which  few  besides  Rhode  Islanders  them- 
selves then  believed  to  be  possible,  eventually 
became  the  oldest  constitutional  charter  In 
existence.  Nowhere  in  the  world  were  life, 
liberty,  and  property  more  secure  than  In 
Rhode  Island." 

Thus  in  only  2  colonies.  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  do  we  find  from  the  beginning  a 
belief  In  the  democratic  process.  But  Rhode 
Island  alone  was  unique  In  that  she  singu- 
larly exemplified  a  firm  la'.th  in  the  common 
man.  a  faith  without  which  democracy  is  un- 
tenable in  theory  and  Imperfect  in  practice. 
Incidentally,  both  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut owe  their  foundation  to  religiovis 


bigotry  and  political  despotism  so  prevalent 
In  Massachusetts  at  the  time. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the  colony, 
already  rich  in  tradition,  met  the  crisis  of 
1776  with  steadfast  courage  and  conviction. 
The  audacity  of  the  deed  compels  our  ad- 
miration, for  "Little  Rhody"  has  been  among 
the  most  conservative  and  most  loyal  of  the 
colonies.  Imagine  If  you  will  the  momen- 
tous decision  that  was  determined  and  the 
inevitable  retaliation  and  consequences.  But 
Rhode  Island  acted  alone,  for  there  was  no 
assurance  that  the  others  would  follow  her 
example.  Under  the  inspiring  leadership  of 
Jonathan  Arnold,  the  Rhode  Island  Assembly 
gave  notice  to  the  world  that  democracy  was 
not  to  be  the  failure  its  friends  had  feared,  its 
enemies  had  hoped,  and  its  prophets  had 
predicted. 

In  the  cause  of  freedom  and  Independence 
the  Rhode  Island  Colony  invariably  took  the 
initiative.  As  early  as  1732,  In  an  official  pro- 
test against  the  Sugar  Act,  she  denied  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colony,  and 
was  the  first  to  formally  proclaim  the  princi- 
ple, "no  taxation  without  representation." 
In  the  Stamp  Act  resolution  she  was  the  first 
and  only  colony  to  direct  her  officers  to  defy 
the  power  of  Great  Britain;  first  to  challenge 
the  royalty  in  arms  by  sinking  the  sloop 
Liberty  in  1769  and  by  burning  the  schooner 
Gaspee  in  1772  Rhode  Island  was  the  first 
colony  to  urge  a  congress  of  colonies  and 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  union;  first 
to  build  a  navy  of  its  own.  and  which,  under 
the  conunand  of  Commodore  Whipple,  fired 
the  first  cannon  on  the  high  seas  in  defense 
of  American  liberty;  and  first  to  recommend 
to  Congress  the  establishment  of  a  conti- 
nental navy  and  gave  it  the  first  commander 
In  chief,  Esek  Hopkins. 

This,  then,  is  the  unique  contribution  of 
Rhode  Island  to  the  making  of  America.  We 
have  need  today  of  men  no  less  far-sighted 
than  Roger  Williams  and  no  less  tactful  than 
John  Clarke.  Great  achievements  have  not 
all  passed  into  history.  A  still  more  glorious 
future  summons  to  its  tasks  the  finest  talents 
in  an  effort  to  solve  the  problems  of  our  day. 
Surely  we  recognized  that  many  of  our  fellow 
citizens  are  at  the  moment  deprived  of  eco- 
nomic liberty  Just  as  our  forebears  were  de- 
nied civil  and  religious  liberty  many  years 
ago.  This  fact  admittedly  presents  the  most 
baffling  challenge  of  our  generation.  It  will 
tax  the  patience  and  ingenuity  of  men  and 
women  for  many  days  to  come,  but  ultimately 
the  shackles  of  economic  bond£ge  will  be 
broken.  That  sprit  of  action  which  Inspired  ^ 
the  gallant  Rhode  Island  Colony  on  May  4, 
1776.  still  lives  in  the  hearts  of  Americans. 
Its  inspiration  will  fortify  the  lejs  fortunate 
and  enable  them  eventually  to  walk  with  dig- 
nity, endowed  with  the  blessings  of  oppor- 
tunity and  security.  And  in  this  battle  for 
economic  Justice,  if  I  may  venture  an  opin- 
ion, Rhode  Island,  true  to  her  glorious  past, 
will  make  her  contribution  and,  if  necessary, 
her  sacrifice.  ^ 


War  or  Peace— It  Is  Up  to  the  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  14.  1941 


Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  most  important  issue  before  the 
United  States  today  is  whether  we  go  to 


war  or  remain  at  peace.  You  will  note 
that  I  do  not  say  this  decision  rests  with 
the  American  people  or  the  Congress,  al- 
though the  Constitution  provides  the 
Congress  has  the  sole  power  to  declare 
war.  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  President  of 
the  United  States  who  will  determine  this 
issue.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  that 
would  prevent  Hitler  from  declaring  war 
on  us  if  he  chose  to  do  so. 

How  then  did  it  happen  that  the 
President  must  make  this  decision  rather 
than  the  Congress?  It  is  not  because  the 
Constitution  makes  the  President  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Army  and 
Navy,  as  other  Presidents  have  had  this 
same  power  and  have  never  led  this  coun- 
try into  war  until  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  and  the  Congress 
willed  it.  I  believe  it  is  because  the  Con- 
gress by  its  own  actions  has  placed  this 
burden  upon  the  President,  but  only  after 
he  and  his  administration  demanded,  in 
the  face  of  most  vigorous  opposition,  that 
such  responsibility  be  placed  in  his  hands. 

Before  the  war  Congress  passed  the 
Neutrality  Act,  which  was  designed  to 
keep  us  out  of  war.  As  soon  as  war  oc- 
curred, the  vital  parts  of  this  act  were 
repealed  and  we  found  ourselves  leaving 
the  role  of  neutrals  and  entering  the  role 
of  nonbelligerents.  From  that  day  on  the 
Congress  has  granted  to  the  President 
war-making  powers  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, and  for  all  practical  purposes,  ab- 
dicated its  right  to  declare  war  by  the 
passage  of  the  lend-lease  bill,  and  subse- 
quently the  $7,000,000,000  all-out  aid  to 
Britain, 

While  the  Congress  still  retains  the 
nominal  power  to  declare  war,  yet  by 
placing  these  vast  war-making  powers  in 
the  hands  of  the  President,  he  alone  can 
maneuver  the  armed  forces  of  this  coun- 
try into  such  a  position  that  war  would 
be  inevitable.  For  example,  he  could  do 
this  by  ordering  convoys  of  British  ship- 
ping or  permit  our  own  vessels  carrying 
contraband  to  enter  the  war  zones. 

During  the  campaign  last  year  both 
Presidential  candidates  gave  their  solemn 
word  that  this  country  was  not  to  be 
involved  in  war.  Time  after  time  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  pledged  the  American 
people  we  should  not  participate  in  this 
world  conflict.  I  quote  passages  from 
speeches  made  by  him  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  1940  Presidential  campaign: 

We  are  arming  ourselves  not  for  any  pur- 
pose of  conflict  or  Intervention  In  foreign 
disputes.  I  repeat  again  that  I  stand  on  the 
platform  of  cur  party:  We  will  not  partici- 
pate in  foreign  wars  and  will  not  send  our 
Army,  naval  or  air  forces  to  fight  in  foreign 
lands  outside  of  the  Americas  except  in  case 
of  attack. 

It  Is  for  peace  that  I  have  labored;  and  It 
Is  for  p>eace  that  I  shall  labor  all  the  days  of 
my  life.— Philadelphia,  October  23.  1940. 

In  1935.  in  the  face  of  growing  dangers 
throughout  the  world,  your  Government 
undertook  to  eliminate  the  hazards  which 
in  the  past  had  led  to  war.  We  made  it  clear 
that  ships  flying  the  American  flag  could 
not  carry  munitions  to  a  belligerent;  and 
that  they  must  stay  out  of  war  zones. — New 
York  City.  October  28,  1940. 

And  while  I  am  talking  to  you,  fathers 
and  mothers,  I  give  you  one  more  assur- 
ance. I  have  said  this  before,  but  I  shall 
say  it  again,  and  again,  and  again,  your  boys 
are  not  going  to  be  sent  into  any  foreign 
wars. — ^Boston,  October  30,  1940. 
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I  am  fighting  to  keep  this  Nation  prosper- 
ous and  at  peace.  I  am  fighting  to  keep  our 
people  out  of  foreign  wars,  and  to  keep  for- 
eign conceptions  of  government  out  of  our 
own  United  States. — Brooklyn,  November  1, 
1940. 

The  first  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy  Is 
to  keep  our  country  out  of  war. — Cleveland, 
November  2,  1940. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt,  speaking  at  a  meeting 
at  Los  Angeles  on  April  29,  1941.  was 
asked  the  following  question: 

Do  you  think  the  President  will  keep  his 
promise  and  keep  us  cut  of  war? 


She  replied: 

He  hasn't  made  any  such  promise. 

If  the  press  is  correct  in  interpreting 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  press  conference  of  May 
13,  she  is  now  hedging  on  this  question, 
stating  that  the  President  had  always 
qualified  his  statements  about  keeping 
America  out  of  war  with  the  phrase  "un- 
less we  are  attacked."  That  raises  the 
question  whether  we  would  be  justified 
in  going  to  war  if  we  deliberately  pro- 
voked an  attack  by  sending  our  vessels 
into  dangerous  zones  or  convoy  British 
merchantmen. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  we  were  told  by 
Capt.  James  Roosevelt  of  the  United 
States  Marines  that  we  are  now  in  the 
war  except  for  shooting. 

It  is  indeed  alarming  when  Secretary 
Knox  and  Secretary  Stimson  and  former 
Senator  Minton  advocate  the  use  of  con- 
voys in  spite  of  the  fact  the  President 
says  convoys  mean  shooting  and  shoot- 
ing means  war.  They  advocate  the  ac- 
tive participation  of  our  Navy  in  the 
present  conflict  apparently  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Preddent. 

All  this  leaves  us  in  a  very  confused 
state  of  mind.  Who  is  right,  those  who 
say  we  are  now  in  the  war  or  should  go 
into  the  war  immediately;  or  those  who 
say  the  President  did  not  promise  to  keep 
us  out  of  war?  Or  can  we  rely  on  the 
solemn  pledges  of  the  President  himself 
when  he  promised  he  would  not  take  us 
into  war? 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  President  is 
doing  his  best  to  keep  us  out  of  war;  and 
I  believe  so  far  as  this  country  Is  con- 
cerned it  is  his  sole  responsibility  whether 
•we  go  into  war  or  remain  at  peace,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  he  will  resist  the  efforts 
of  the  war  monger.s  to  push  us  into  war. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  I  have  consistently  opposed 
all  measures  that  I  felt  would  lead  us  into 
war.  I  am  against  convoying  British 
vessels  by  our  Navy  as  I  thirjt  this  would 
be  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  become  in- 
volved. I  shall  continue  my  efforts  to 
keep  this  country  at  peace  with  the  whole 
world. 

The  confusion  of  the  situation  is  very 
well  expressed  by  a  pertinent  editorial 
appearing  May  12,  1941,  in  the  Quincy 
Herald  Whig  (Quincy,  HI.)  which  I 
quote: 

ROOSEVELT    AND   HTtLSB 

Whether  there  will  be  war  or  not  depends 
on  two  men — ^Roosevelt  and  Hitler. 

There  are  many  conflicting  views  in  Wash- 
ington as  to  whither  we  are  headed.  Those 
who  have  followed  llooeevelt's  covirse.  from 
the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  in  the  fall 
of  1939,  through  the  election  campaign,  the 
lease-lend  program  to  aid  Britain,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Atlantic  patrol,  and  other  sig- 


nificant moves,  have  a  pretty  fair  idea  of 
what  he  is  doing.  But  does  the  public  gen- 
erally realize  it? 

Japan,  from  the  best  Washington  opinion, 
is  not  to  be  considered  now.  The  Japanese 
do  not  mean  to  fight  and  have  no  Intention 
of  taking  the  initiative.  They  are  waiting 
for  Roosevelt  t-  make  the  first  move,  but 
they  may  even  then  hesitate  to  carry  out 
any  Axis  agreements. 

The  pattern  of  the  last  war  cannot  be 
followed  in  this  one.  Those  who  have  read 
Walter  Minis'  book.  Road  to  War.  may  re- 
call that  he  stressed  the  fact  in  1917  Amer- 
ica followed  its  doUars  Invested  in  Europe, 
and  its  financial  self-interest.  The  road 
today  follows  a  much  different  course  and 
is  more  obscured  objectively.  It  is  a  blurred 
picture  showing  the  people  of  this  coiuitry 
dragged  toward  war  one  day  and  the  next 
day  assured  there  will  be  nothing  that  wiU 
take  them  into  the  conflict. 

There  has  been  a  bvilld-up  for  active  naval 
participation.  But  President  Roosevelt  is 
too  careful  to  let  the  impression  get  out  that 
he  deceived  the  people,  at  least  before  the 
public  demands  that  he  act.  He  will  prob- 
ably say  "no"  to  the  Interventionists  who 
are  calling  for  Hitler's  head  in  an  effort  to 
show  the  country  he  is  a  man  of  peace. 


The  Nonplaying  Dodgers 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  including  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  13,  1941.  One 
really  must  know  Brooklyn  in  order  prop- 
erly to  appreciate  the  Brooklyn  baseball 
fan  and  it  is  refreshing  that  in  these  days 
the  ardor  and  loyalty  of  these  fans  con- 
tinue.   The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

THE    NONFLATING    DODGEBS 

Those  Who  do  not  quite  imderstand  Dodger 
fane  must  now  realize,  if  they  read  the  ex- 
haustive analysis  of  these  strange  folk  in  our 
Sunday  magazine,  that  the  subject  is  much 
more  complex  than  they  had  supposed.  It  is 
plain  that  the  follower  of  the  Flatbush  team 
is  not  like  other  men.  He  knows  depths  of 
despair  not  known  to  the  more  phlegmatic. 
His  moods  of  exaltation  are  stratospheric. 
With  him  baseball  is  not  mere  food  and 
drink.  It  is  tobacco,  it  is  love,  it  is  the  be- 
fore and  the  hereafter;  even,  when  the  team 
is  losing,  hell. 

Anita  Brenner's  fine  and  sensitive  article 
<m  this  difllciUt  subject  of  Why  Is  a  Dodger 
Fan?  suggests  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  achieving,  in  this  case,  the  same 
smooth  and  frictionless  bonhomie  that  marks 
other  human  contacts.  The  whole  manner 
of  approach  to  a  Dodger  fan  at,  say.  the 
dinner  hoiir  must  be  molded  upon  the  out- 
come of  the  afternoon's  game.  If  McPbail's 
boys  have  lost,  it  is  wiser  and  more  himiane 
JUBt  to  ignore  a  Dodger  fan  if  you  wish  to 
remain  on  speaking  terms.  If  they  have  won, 
you  have  a  moral  obligation  to  perform.  You 
must   bend   outward   tha  sympathetic   ear. 


hear  in  some  detail  how  It  was  done  and  nod 
understandingly,  in  wonder  and  admiration. 
It  is  not  quite  accurate  to  say  that  Dodger 
fans  are  merely  running  the  team.  They  are 
on  the  team.  We  have  seen  Dodger  non- 
players  who  were  still  trembling  with  excite- 
ment and  a  trifle  out  of  breath  2  hours  after 
a  hard-fought  game  at  Ebbets  Field.  They 
are  as  short  of  control  as  a  Dodger  pitcher 
on  a  bad  day  on  the  hill.  But  they  are  citi- 
zens, taxpayers,  subject  to  the  draft.  They 
are  bom.  marry,  have  children,  die.  but  never 
grow  old — in  short  have  many  but  not  all  ol 
the  qualities  of  other  mankind.  We  m\ist 
bear  with  them,  try  as  the  years  roll  on  to 
induce  them  to  take  things  a  little  easier. 


Puerto  Rico's  Shipping  and  Sugar 
Situation 
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LETTER  TO  HON.  JOHN  THOMAS,  OF 
IDAHO 


Mr.  PAGAn.  Mr:  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  herewith  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  by  me  to  the  Honorable  John 
Thobcas,  United  States  Senator  from 
Idaiio: 

Mat  13,  1941. 
Hon.  John  Thomas. 

United  States  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Thobias:  On  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  May  9  you  stated  that  it  was 
unwise  for  this  counti7  to  rely  on  offshore 
deliveries  of  sugar.  Inasmuch  as  your  re- 
mark has  been  Interpreted  as  applying  to 
Puerto  Rico,  although  that  may  not  have 
been  your  intention,  I  should  like  to  explain 
the  situation  with  respect  to  the  sugar  supply 
from  our  Territory. 

While  It  is  possible  that  some  areas  sup- 
plying sugar  to  the  domestic  market  may 
encounter  difficulty  in  completing  their  de- 
liveries, because  of  interruption  to  oceaa 
transport.  Puerto  Rico  faces  no  such  handi- 
cap. During  the  World  War.  when  the 
United  States  and  Its  Territory  Puerto  Rico 
were  active  belligerents,  the  island  was  able 
to  ship  every  available  ton  of  sugar  without 
difficulty.  At  that  time,  Puerto  Rico  was  vir- 
tually defenseless. 

During  the  present  emergency,  however, 
the  island  is  being  converted  into  the  most 
heavily  fortified  defense  post  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  Both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  will 
have  strong  forces  available  to  repel  any  at- 
tackers. Indeed.  Puerto  Rico  \s  being  relied 
on  to  play  a  vital  part,  not  only  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Immediate  Caribbean  area,  but 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  other  distant 
points. 

Thus,  there  seems  little  likelihood  that 
shipping  from  Puerto  Rico  wUl  be  interrupted. 
Moreover,  because  of  the  extensive  defense 
faculties  and  the  large  number  of  troops  that 
would  be  maintained  in  Puerto  Rico  in  case 
of  actual  warfare,  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing close  communication  and  of  transporting 
the  vast  amount  of  supplies  needed  for  the 
defense  forces  is  adequate  assurance  tb»X 
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there  will  be  enough  shipping  space  available 
to  transport  sugar  to  the  mainland. 

In  addition,  because  of  the  prominent  part 
that  Puerto  Rico  is  destined  to  play  In  the 
defense  of  this  hemisphere,  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  that  it  is  imperative  to  keep  the 
uiand  ou  an  even  economic  keel.  Puerto  Rico 
Is  forced  by  natural  circxunstances  to  rely 
almost  entirely  on  sugar  for  the  support  of 
lt«  nearly  2.000.000  people.  Any  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  sugar  produced  means  a  great 
hardship  to  the  entire  Territory.  Certainly, 
It  would  not  be  to  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  to  deliberately  cause  suffering  and  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  people  of  a  vital  de- 
fense area. 

Puerto  Rico  Is  more  than  willing  to  do  Its 
part  for  the  national  defense  and  welfare. 
That  Is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  all  but 
63  cf  the  9.600  men  needed  to  fill  Puerto 
Rico's  quota  under  the  Selective  Service  Act 
had  volunteered  for  active  duty  before  being 
called  for  service  under  the  draft.  In  return. 
It  Is  only  fair  to  expect  that  this  great  country 
vlU  protect  the  economic  Interests  of  the  is- 
land's people. 

Under  the  quota  system  sugar  production 
In  Puerto  Rico  already  has  been  restricted 
to  a  greater  extent  than  In  any  other  area 
supplying  the  domestic  market.  Fiirther  re- 
strictions, In  my  opinion,  would  be  unjustl&ed 
from  any  viewpoint. 

Li  view  of  these  facts,  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  ask,  and  will  greatly  appreciate,  your  able 
help  in  making  sure  that  there  will  be  no 
undue  handicaps  or  restrictions  placed  upon 
sugar  production  in  the  Territory. 
Sincerely  yovu^, 

Bolivar  PacAn. 

Resident  Commiasioner  Jrom  Puerto  Rico. 


Coiivo3riiig  and  War 
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LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  letter  addressed 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by 
one  of  my  constituents: 

Portland,  Orec,  May  10.  1941. 
The  Unttid  States  Congress, 

Washington.  D.  C: 

To  this  augxist  body  of  American  states- 
men, I  want  to  quote  to  you,  during  these 
cJark  days,  the  ringing,  impressive  words, 
cf  that  great  Illumined  soul  and  Yankee 
patriot.  Thomas  Jefferson: 

"I  am  relying  for  defense  on  our  own 
army  and  our  own  naval  force  to  protect 
cur  coasts  and  harbors.  I  am  for  free  com- 
merce with  all  nations;  political  connec- 
tions with  none,  and  little  or  no  diplo- 
matic establishments.  I  am  not  for  linking 
ourselves  by  new  treaties  with  the  quarrels 
of  Etirope:  entering  that  field  to  preserve 
their  balance.  For  us  to  attempt  to  reform 
all  Europe  and  bring  them  back  to  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  and  respect  for  the  equal 
rights  of  nations,  would  show  us  to  be  only 
maniacs  of  another  character.  The  first 
Object  of  my  heart  is  my  own  country." 

If  Thcmas  Jefferson  saw  that  the  first 
object  cf  his  heart  was  the  welfare  of  his 


own  country,  I  feel,  it's  still  every  Ameri- 
can's duty  to  see  that  America  Ls  their  first 
and  last  consideration;  and  that  duty, 
plainfully  stated  is,  that  America  stay  out 
of  another  European  war;  for  the  place  to 
save  our  democracy  is  not  In  Europe  but 
here  at  home  in  America,  and  to  that  end 
I  ask  you,  this  august  body  of  American 
statesmen,  that  you  keep  us  out  of  convoy- 
ing and  war,  and  by  so  doing,  those  dy- 
namic words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  live  and 
breathe  again,  in  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Horace  Bcshnell  Potts. 


Defeat  Part-time  Waterway  Pact— The 
Kellogg-Briand  Pact — Hull's  Miscon- 
ceptions 
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EDITORIALS   FROM  THE   GAELIC   AMERI- 
CAN. NEW  YORK  CITY 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  three  timely  editorials 
from  the  Gaelic  American,  New  York 
City,  on  current  subjects: 

I  From  the  Gaelic  American,  New  York,  May 
3,  1941] 

DEFEAT  PART-TIME  WATERWAY  PACT 

Senator  Bridces,  of  New  Hampshire,  speak- 
ing in  the  Senate  on  March  19,  called  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  agreement,  if  carried  out, 
a  "broad  highway  for  the  Invasion  of  the 
United  States." 

One  of  the  main  objections  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  Is  that  it  would  inter- 
nationalize the  Great  Lakes  and  that  the  big 
cities  of  the  Middle  West  would  be  liable  to 
bombardment  by  hostile  cruisers  in  case  of  a 
war  between  England  and  America.  Some 
of  our  internationalists  may  say  that  such  a 
war  is  unthinkable.  War  Is  not  unthinkable, 
and  as  long  as  human  nature  remains  what 
It  Is,  the  allies  of  today  may  become  the 
enemies  of  tomorrow. 

England  invaded  America  in  the  War  of 
1812.  sacked  Washington,  and  burned  the  Na- 
tional Capitol.  Senator  Bridges  was  right 
when  he  warned  that  the  proposed  waterway 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  broad  highway  for  the 
Invasion  of  the  Lake  cities. 

The  St.  Lawrence  agreement,  which  has 
been  signed  by  the  Washington  and  Montreal 
Governments,  Is  now  before  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  made  It  an  emergency 
measure  for  defense  and  expects  its  prompt 
passage  by  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  proposed  agreement  follows  on  the 
lines  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  Treaty 
which  was  defeated  by  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1934.  The  present  agreement  is  not 
in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  and  a  bare  majority 
In  both  Houses  will  be  sufBclent  for  Its  pas- 
sage. A  two-thirds  vote  In  the  Senate  is  as 
Improbable  now  as  in  1934,  and  this  obstacle 
decided  the  President  to  depart  from  the 
constitutional  course  of  submitting  the 
waterway  project  in  the  form  of  a  treaty. 

The  advocate  and  spokesman  cf  the  canal 
Interests   stated   that   the  proposed  project 


would  greatly  lower  the  cost  of  light  and 
power  to  millions  of  consumers.  Already 
there  Is  going  to  waste  in  this  State  water 
power  more  than  suflQclent  to  supply  New 
York  and  the  Eastern  States  with  cheap  light 
and  electric  power.  There  is  no  reason  why 
these  facilities  should  not  be  availed  of  by 
the  State.  Why  wait  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
development  when  there  is  so  much  water 
power  available  in  New  York  State?  It  Is 
extremely  doubtful  if  electric  light  and  power 
could  be  had  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  produced 
within  the  borders  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  plea  that  cheap  power  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  would  build  up  many  Indus- 
tries now  languishing,  is  farfetched  and  il- 
logical. There  is  no  business  or  industry  in 
the  country  that  is  handicapped  by  the  high 
cost  of  electricity. 

This  Is  not  the  time  to  spend  a  fabulous 
amount  of  American  money  on  a  project  that 
is  controlled  by  a  foreign  nation.  It  is  not 
yet  proved  that  the  connection  of  the  Great 
Lakes  with  the  ocean  would  result  in  any 
appreciable  decrease  in  freight  charges.  Our 
railways  and  canals  have  already  reduced 
their  charges  to  a  very  reasonable  figure,  and 
It  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  pro- 
posed canal  would  lower  carrying  charges. 
Undoubtedly  the  St.  Lawrence  route  would 
demoralize  many  railway  systems,  and  throw 
thousands  of  employees  out  of  work.  Those 
who  have  invested  their  savings  in  railroad 
bonds  would  be  reduced  to  poverty,  and  this 
would  Include  widows,  orphans,  homes,  and 
many  religious  institutions. 

The  international  canal  would  also  take 
business  away  from  aV>  our  Atlantic  seaports. 
Thousands  of  men  would  lose  their  Jobs  and 
result  in  greatly  Increasing  the  total  of  the 
unemployed.  New  York,  Boston.  Philadelphia, 
and  other  cities  would  be  hard  hit,  and  Mon- 
treal would  become  the  ccmamerclal  capital  of 
North  America.  Our  eastern  seaport  cities 
would  lose  trade  and  population,  and  tax- 
ation. Federal  and  State,  should  not  be  em- 
ployed to  injure  great  American  communities. 
The  St.  Lawrence  canal  scheme  is  a  hang- 
over from  the  Hoover  administration,  which 
failed  miserably  in  all  Its  negotiations  for 
settling  the  affairs  of  the  world.  It  seems 
strange  that  President  Roosevelt  should  cling 
onto  policies  that  brought  to  their  authors 
failure  and  ridicule. 

It  must  not  be  Ignored  that  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  Is  frozen  for  more  than  6  months 
of  the  year.  The  ice  sets  in  early,  and  It  Is 
well  Into  the  summer  before  the  river  Is  fit 
for  navigation.  There  Is  no  good  American 
reason  for  the  digging  of  a  part-time  canal, 
and  passage  of  the  agreement,  signed  by  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  Governments, 
should  be  defeated  In  both  the  House  and 
Senate. 

(From  the  Gaelic  American,  New  York,  May  3, 
1941] 

THE  KELLOGG -BRIAND  PACT 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace  the  Kellogg- 
Brland  Peace  Pact  of  1928  Is  lauded  as  a  great 
antidote  to  war.  Instead  of  being  an  anti- 
dote to  war  the  pact  of  Paris  has  never  func- 
tioned. Though  ratified  by  60  nations,  it 
was  never  regarded  by  the  world  powers  as 
anything  more  than  a  well-meaning  peace 
gesture.  It  did  not  bind  any  country  and 
there  were  no  obligations  involved.  The  pact 
had  no  teeth  an'"  no  international  body  was 
entrusted  with  authority  to  prevent  war. 
Secretary  Kellogg  was  a  well-meaning  man 
and  his  enthusiasm  for  the  pact  was  whole- 
hearted and  sincere.  So  noncommittal  was 
the  panacea  for  peace  that  It  met  with  no 
opposition  In  the  United  States  Senate.  As 
no  obligation  was  Involved,  the  other  coun- 
tries passed  it  as  a  compliment  to  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  stated,  however,  that  neither  Kellogg 
nor  Briand  was  the  author  of  the  pact  that 
never    functioned    and    perished    at    birtb. 
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James  Shotwell,  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
was  the  father  of  the  pact.  He  forwarded  it 
to  Briand,  then  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  who,  in  turn,  forwarded  the  document 
to  Secretary  Kellogg,  who  took  it  up  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  succeeded  in  having  It 
ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  without 
division.  It  had  an  equally  easy  passage  In 
the  sixty-odd  countries  that  ratified  the  pact 
which  was  hoped  would  outlaw  war  for  all 
time.  The  best  that  Ciin  be  said  of  it  is  that 
It  neither  promoted  peace  nor  outlawed  war. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  was  also  a  great 
peace  advocate.  While  Secretary  of  State  fca 
had  peace  treaties  ratiiled  by  the  Senate  and 
they  were  also  agreed  to  by  about  60  nations. 
He  was  very  pleased  with  his  success  as  a 
peacemaker,  but  when  the  World  War  started 
the  Bryan  peace  treaties  were  thrown  on  the 
scrap  heap.  Bryan's  dream  of  world  peace 
was  rudely  shattered  und  he  lived  to  see  his 
own  country  engaged  l:i  the  World  War. 

The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  has  been  In  existence  for  two  genera- 
tions, yet  it  has  not  prevented  war  or  pro- 
moted peace.  It  has  branches  in  many  coun- 
tries, but  beyond  providing  salaries  for  clerical 
staffs,  it  has  not  prevented  wars,  which  are 
becoming  more  frequ«nt  and  terrible. 

What  the  Carnegie  Endowment  and  other 
peace  societies  have  overlooked  Is  that  world 
justice  must  precede  world  peace.  Until  the 
Injustices  which  give  rise  to  wars  are  removed 
there  can  be  no  peace.  To  begin  with,  the 
conquering  nations  must  give  back  conquered 
territory  to  the  rightful  owners  and  they 
must  be  willing  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
limits  of  their  own  respective  countries. 
There  is  no  record  that  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment ever  asked  the  aggressor  nations  to  give 
back  the  fruits  of  their  conquests.  The 
pacifists  have  been  baiking  up  the  wrong  tree. 

I 
[From  the  Gaelic  American.  New  York,  May 
3.  1941] 

hull's    Mli^ONCEPTIONS 

Secretary  Hull's  speech,  on  April  2*.  before 
the  American  Societj  of  International  Law, 
Washington,  is  devoted  largely  to  a  laudation 
of  England's  magnanimity  In  protecting  free- 
dom in  her  own  Islar.d  home  and  safeguard- 
ing It  In  other  lands,  notably  the  United 
States.  England's  enemies,  he  argues,  are 
aggressors  and  conquerors  who  have  set  out 
to  own  and  dominate  all  the  countries  of  the 
globe. 

Has  Secretary  Hull  paused  to  consider  that 
England  for  centuries  has  been  herself  a 
ruthless  conqueror?  She  has  acquired  one- 
fourth  of  the  earth's  land  surface  by  force 
and  fraud.  Her  bad  example  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  other  nations  ambitious  to  play  the 
imperialist  role.  In  every  continent  and  In 
every  sea  she  has  s<nzed  large  territories  to 
which  she  is  constantly  adding  new  areas. 
As  a  result  of  the  World  War  she  has  annexed 
a  million  square  miles  of  territory.  Hitler  will 
have  a  long  road  to  travel  before  he  can  equal 
In  the  extent  of  hit  conquests  those  of  the 
British  Empire.  Secretary  Hull  was  not 
happy  In  his  selection  of  England  as  a  cham- 
pion of  world  liberty. 

Like  all  the  Anglomaniacs,  Secretary  Hull 
has  ignored  entire:  y  the  American  Navy, 
which  Is  now  the  strongest  and  best  equipped 
In  the  world.  He  certainly  knows  that  no 
European  combination  possessing  the  rem- 
nants of  the  fleets  of  the  present  European 
belligerents  could  uith  any  hope  of  success 
cross  the  Atlantic  to  Invade  the  United  States 
or  any  part  of  the  Americas.  He  gave  ao 
details  of  a  plan  of  Invasion  by  which  from 
three  to  four  mlllifm  men  could  be  landed 
on  the  Western  HenUsphere.  All  military  ex- 
perts are  of  the  op  nion  that  no  such  force 
could  be  transported  across  3,000  miles  of  the 
Atlantic  with  Amejican  warships,  airplanes, 
and  submarines  to  bar  their  way.  As  a  nat- 
ural barrier  the  Atlantic  Ocean  remains  a 
lormldable  obstacle  in  spite  of  all  the  new 


engines  of  warfare  of  which  the  airplane,  the 
submarine,  and  the  tank  are  American  inven- 
tions. 

What  Secretary  Hull  and  all  the  warmong- 
ers entirely  ignore  is  that  no  foreign  power 
or  powers  have  made  any  attempt  or  move 
to  interfere  with  any  part  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  In  spite  of  the  abuse  of  the 
Axis  nations  by  Secretary  Hull  and  his  col- 
leagues the  German  and  Italian  press  has 
pursued  a  very  moderate  coxirse  under  much 
provocation.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Old  World 
military  nations  will  In  the  present  and  the 
future  have  their  hands  too  full  fighting  their 
own  quarrels  to  be  In  a  position  to  offer  any 
threat  to  the  Americas.  Ample  preparation 
for  any  contingency  Is  In  order  for  the  United 
States  and  no  patriotic  American  will  grudge 
the  necessary  expenditure.  We  have  the 
men,  the  resources,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  maintain  a  navy,  army, 
and  air  force  sufficiently  Imposing  to  deter 
any  world  conqueror  from  coming  to  our 
shores.  In  1837,  when  the  population  of  the 
United  States  was  only  17,500.000,  Lincoln 
said  that  a  world  combination  could  not  gain 
a  foothold  in  America  in  a  test  of  a  thousand 
years.  The  spirit  of  Lincoln  is  sadly  lacking 
today  in  high  places. 

Gibraltar  is  very  much  In  the  news  at  the 
present  time.  Its  possession  by  England  re- 
calls that  it  was  seized  from  Spain  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  Mediterranean  an 
English  lake.  In  spite  of  her  pretense  for 
world  peace,  as  long  as  she  persists  in  hold- 
ing Gibraltar  and  other  large  areas  of  the 
world  there  Is  no  prospect  of  amity  or  Justice 
between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered. 
America  should  attend  to  her  own  Internal 
concerns  and  let  the  Old  World  Imperialist 
powers  settle  their  own  differences  and  fight 
their  own  battles.  Our  experience  in  the 
World  War  was  a  lesson  which  should  never 
be  forgotten  by  Americans  of  this  or  future 
generations.  "The  colonial  mind  Is  very  much 
In  evidence  among  ovir  most  prominent  war- 
mongers. 


Expenditures  for  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JARED  Y.  SANDERS,  JR. 

or   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESraJTATIVES 


Wednesday,  May  14.  1941 


Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members  have  asked  me  as  to  the  States 
grouped  together  in  the  chart  used  by  me 
in  my  address  the  other  day  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  decentralizing  Industry  in  con- 
nection with  our  national-defense  pro- 
gram. 

In  order  to  give  the  information  de- 
sired, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  herewith  submitting  the  grouping  of 
States  according  to  the  chart  used  by  me. 
The  figures  represent  expenditures  for 
national  defense  by  States  according  to 
latest  statistics  available. 

States  of  the  Northeast 

Connecticut fS+O.  632, 185 

Delaware - 26,  244.  540 

niinols - -         310,  272, 928 

Indiana 426,  244, 469 

Maine 185,  155.355 

Massachusetts 846,  307, 924 

Michigan 727, 499.  932 

New  Hampshire 97, 213. 610 


States  of  the  Northeast — Continued 

New  Jersey 1,370.941,064 

New  York 1.347.344.919 

Ohio.-- 420,  513,  007 

Pennsylvania— 1. 019,  260,  431 

Rhode  Island 48,244.301 

Vermont 2.  674.  932 


Total 7, 368, 449,  597 

States  of  the  Northwest 

California. $1.291, 160,061 

Idaho 2.009,628 

Iowa 1 .  67.  403.  963 

Minnesota 19.  026.  548 

Montana 1.  489.  003 

Nebraska 20,  966,  489 

North  Dakota- —  694.  708 

Oregon 65.389,416 

South  Dakota 771,219 

Washington 611.  814.  394 

Wisconsin. -fiS,  638,  562 

Wyoming 2,  718.  942 

Total — 2,057,082,933 

States  of  the  Southeast 

Alabama $174,  701.  772 

Florida ..         68,  536,  809 

Georgia '      50,483,530 

Kentucky 42,  604,  425 

Maryland 325,  477, 982 

Mississippi-. 19,  514,  512 

North  Carolina 55.  284,  957 

South  Carolina 147.  594,  776 

Tennessee- _ 57,  125,  686 

Virginia... 854.  703,  471 

West  Virginia 79.  898,  640 

Ttotal 1,875,926,560 

States  of  the  Southwest 

Arizona 86,  074,  620 

Arkansas 7,  574,  573 

Colorado 130,  440,  511 

Kansas 63,538,575 

Louisiana 38,  015, 030 

Missouri 342.  551,  408 

New  Mexico H.  778. 913 

Nevada 3,  376, 189 

Oklahoma 23,  413, 823 

Texas 263,  205.  209 

Utah 9,  131,  226 

Total 899. 100. 077 


Federal  Gasoline  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 


Thursday.  May  15.  1941 


STATEBi£ENT  BY  THE  ALABAMA  HIGHWAY 
USERS  CONFEEIENCE 


Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Alabama  Highway  Users  Confer- 
ence has  recently  issued  a  statement 
dealing  with  the  question  of  another  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  rate. 
I  believe  that  the  membership  will  find 
this  article  of  interest.  I  realize  that 
ways  and  means  mast  be  found  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  money  for  our  de- 
fense, and  that  the  committee  handling 
this  important  matter  has  a  problem  in 
attempting  to  work  out  an  equitable  tax 
bill.    Gasoline  is  a  necessity,  and  I  feel 
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fure  that  the  committee  will  give  careful 
consideration  to  all  other  measures  be- 
fore placing  an  extra  tax  on  the  already 
overburdened  gasoline  user. 
-  Hie  statement  follows: 

•'^OCtO     ANOTHm     INCHIASI     IN     TH«    PEDESAL 

Gasoline  Tax  Rats  Be  Consistent  With 

Sound  Tax  Pouct? 
~x  Today  the  tax  burden  of  the  American 
people  stands  at  a  level  never  before  ap- 
proached In  our  history  as  a  nation.  It  Is 
becoming  Increasingly  Important,  therefore, 
that  our  taxes  be  so  Imposed  that  all  citizens 
will  bear  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment proportionate  with  their  ability  to  pay. 
More  simply,  our  tax  system  must  be  reason- 
able and  equitable. 

Yet  because  certain  tax  measxues  in  the 
past  have  proved  to  be  prolific  producers  of 
public  revenue,  there  generally  is  consider- 
able temptation  when  more  public  funds  are 
netded  to  turn  to  these  established  revenue 
producers  as  a  matter  of  expedience  without 
much  consideration  of  tax  Justice.  The  gaso- 
Ime  tax  is  such  a  measure.  Public  admin- 
istrators repeatedly  have  tapped  tbla  tax 
source,  generally  in  accord  with  accepted  tax 
principles,  but  often  simply  to  raise  revenue 
without  much  attention  to  principles. 

owgin  or  THE  oasoune  tax,  now  most  im- 
portant STATE  TAX 

The  origin  of  the  gasoline  tax  may  be 
traced  to  the  development  of  the  principle 
that  the  pc^rtion  of  road  and  street  costs 
properly  assignable  to  motor  vehicles  should 
be  appKirtioned  among  individual  motorists 
according  to  their  relative  use  of  these  fa- 
cilities. Since  the  consumption  of  gasoline 
provided  an  adequate  and  practicable  meas- 
ure of  vehicular  road  use,  a  tax  on  a  gallon 
of  gasoline  originally  was  intended  to  be.  in 
effect,  a  toll  charge  for  a  road  trip  of  approxi- 
mately 15  miles  for  the  average  passenger  car. 

The  first  tax  on  gasoline  was  imposed  by 
the  Slate  of  Oregon  in  1819.  This  original 
measure  proved  popular  because  the  rate  was 
lew  and  it  generally  was  accepted  as  an  equi- 
table method  of  raising  revenue  for  the  im- 
provement of  roads  demanded  by  car  owners. 
Within  10  years  every  Stete  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  had  adopted  this  tax.  Never 
before  has  i  tax  been  accepted  so  universally 
in  so  short  a  period.  Now  a  State  rate 
ranging  from  2  to  7  cents  per  gallon  is  being 
collected  from  the  motorists.  In  addition, 
the  localities  in  several  States  levy  their  own 
gasoline  taxes. 

The  gasoline  tax  Is  now  an  established 
factor  In  the  tax  systems  of  the  States.  In 
fact.  In  most  States  it  constitutes  tbe  greatest 
Single  source  of  tax  revenue.  In  1939  State 
gasoline  taxes  yielded  $816,000,000,  a  sum  rep- 
resenting 26  percent  of  total  State  tax  col- 
lections, exclusive  of  pay-roll  social-security 
taxes.  No  othjer  one  tax  produced  a  greater 
percentage.  -  Two  States — Nebraska  and 
Georgia — derived  at  least  50  percent  of  their 
ta.T  revenue  from  the  tax  on  gasoline. 

THE    raST    FESEHAL    GASOLINE    TAX 

In  1932.  when  the  States  already  had  come 
to  rely  heavily  on  the  gasoline  tax  as  a  source 
of  revenue,  the  Federal  Government  also  en- 
acted a  gasoline  tax  at  a  1-cent  per  gallon 
rate.  This  tax,  unlike  the  State  gasoline 
taxes,  which  were  designed  as  a  special 
charge  against  the  motorists  for  the  use  cf 
the  highways,  was  enacted  as  a  general  emer- 
gency measure  temporarily  to  provide  funds 
for  the  relief  of  otir  Nation's  unemployed. 

This  first  Federal  levy  on  gasoline  was 
scheduled  to  expire  in  1933,  for  it  has 
never  been  intended  by  Congress  that  this 
be  a  permanent  tax.  but  because  the  emer- 
gency still  prevailed  the  tax  was  extended 
to  1935.  The  Lax  was  even  collected  at  a 
higher  rate  during  the  latter  half  oi  1933— 
I'/i  cents  per  gallon — but  the  rate  reverted 
_tP  1  cent  per  gallon  at  the  start  of  1934, 
When  other  tax  revenues  were  made  avail- 


able by  the  repeal  of  the  eighteenth  amend- 
ment. In  all,  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  has 
been  scheduled  to  expire  on  four  different 
dates,  but  each  time  it  has  been  extended. 
Congressional  leaders  had  hoped  that  the 
economic  health  of  the  Nation  would  bo 
recovered  by  June  30,  1941,  and  had  sched- 
uled the  final  expiration  of  tbe  tax  on 
that  date.  Unfortunately,  late  in  1939  con- 
ditions overseas  gave  rise  to  a  greater  emer- 
gency, the  need  for  national  preparedness. 
It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  initia- 
tion of  a  program  of  rearmament  to  insure 
our  national  security  was  a  vital  necessity. 

BATE    INCEXASED    TO     HELP    FINANCE     NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

.  Our  resulting  national-defense  prepara- 
tions have  required  the  expenditvire  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment Judiciously  determined  to  finance  this 
program,  as  far  as  possible,  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis.  This  decision,  of  course,  has 
meant  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  ana  an 
Increase  In  the  rates  of  taxes  already  being 
collected.  The  Revenue  Act  of  1940  accord- 
ingly adjusted  the  Federal-tax  system  to 
yield  approximately  91,000,000.000  annually 
for  the  next  5  years. 

All  prevailing  manufacturers'  excise  taxes. 
Including  the  ^ax  on  gasoline,  which  were 
scheduled  to  expire  on  June  30,  1941,  were 
extended  for  another  5-year  period  until 
June  30,  1945,  and  the  tax  rates  increased. 
The  majority  of  the  rate  changes  repre- 
sented increases  of  about  10  percent,  but 
the  gasoline  tax  was  increased  from  1  cent 
to  11/2  cents  per  gallon,  an  increase  of  50 
percent.  This  50-percent  increase  was  the 
most  substantial  of  all  the  Increnses  In 
commodity  taxes. 

CONSUMERS  OF  GASOLINE  HAVE  CONTRIBI7TED  StlB- 
STANTIALLT  TO  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Increase  in  the  Fed- 
eral gasoline  tax  rate  for  defense  purposes, 
the  consumers  of  gasoline  had  paid  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  nearly  $1,500,000,000  in  taxes 
on  that  commodity  to  aid  the  Government  In 
a  period  of  distress.  With  the  new  one-half 
cent  per  gallon  Increase  In  rate,  these  con- 
sumers of  gasoline  have  been  asked  to  pay 
annually  $112,000,000  In  addition  to  $224,000.- 
000  in  general  emergency  taxes  they  had  been 
paying. 

That  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  revenue  and  that  those  who  pay 
the  tax  have  paid  It  good-natviredly  without 
complaint  no  doubt  will  be  remembered  when 
additional  Federal  funds  are  needed  for  gen- 
eral governmental  purposes.  The  temptation 
will  be  to  use  this  hard-worlting  horse  to 
death  by  again  increasing  the  tax  on  gasoline. 
But  if  proper  consideration  is  given  to  basic 
facts  and  principles  behind  a  Federal  gaso- 
line-tax increase,  the  desirability  of  sound 
tax  policy  and  tax  Justice  would  overwhelm 
the  temptation. 

SHOtnJ)   THET    BS   ASKED   TO   CONTRIBtrrE    MORE? 

A  tax  on  gasoline  is  a  tax  on  the  consumer 
of  gasoline — whether  It  be  called  a  manu- 
facturers' excise  tax  or  a  retail  sales  tax,  for 
the  tax  Is  included  as  a  cost  in  the  price  the 
consumer  must  pay.  Any  proposal  to  increase 
the  Federal  gasoline  tax  therefore  must  be 
considered  primarily  in  terms  of  the  con- 
sumer from  whose  pocket  the  tax  eventually 
Is  paid. 

Certain  questions  should  be  asked  about 
this  consumer  ancl  true  and  accurate  an- 
swers provided:  Is  he  rich?  Can  he  afford 
the  tax?  What  Is  his  present  tax  burden? 
Is  the  commodity  on  which  he  Is  to  pay 
the  tax  a  luxury  he  can  do  without,  or  a 
necessity  vital  to  his  welfare?  Would  the 
proposed  tax  force  him  to  curtail  the  use 
of  that  commodity?  Is  the  proposed  tax 
a  fair  measure  of  responsibility  for  a  share 
In  the  cost  of  government?  Is  the  con- 
sumer of  gasoline  already  contributing  a 
fair  share  toward  the  cost  of  government? 


MOTCMUSTS,     PRINCIPAL     GASOLINE     CONSUMXHS. 
MOT    A    WEALTHY    CBOUP 

Most  definitely  the  motorist  of  today,  the 
principal  consumer  of  gasoline,  is  not  rich. 
The  day  Is  passed  when  automobile  owner- 
ship could  be  looked  upon  as  an  indication 
of  wealth.  Since  that  time  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  extension  of  automobile  own- 
ership downward  among  millions  of  fam- 
ilies with  modest  or  low  incomes.  This 
widespread  ownership  of  automobiles  in 
America  by  families,  rich  and  poor  alike,  is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Even 
members  of  the  automobile  and  allied  trades 
were  astounded  to  learn  from  a  recent  of- 
ficial study  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  that  most  of  the  motor- 
ists in  this  country,  more  than  half  of  them, 
have  a  weekly  income  cf  less  than  $30. 

TAXES     PAID     ON     AVERAGE     VEHICLE     TAKES     StTB- 
STANTIAL   PART   OF   MOTORIST'S   INCOME 

Official  studies  also  have  shown  that  10 
percent  of  the  typical  car-owning  family's 
budget,  about  $150  per  year,  is  spent  for 
the  operation  of  their  automobile.  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  special  automotive 
taxes  account  for  more  than  one-third  of 
this  expenditure,  an  amount  equivalent  to 
about  two  weeks  of  the  family  income.  One- 
third  of  the  cost  of  keeping  the  family  car. 
therefore,  represents  tax  payments. 

During  1939  the  special  automotive  tax 
burden,  averaged  per  vehicle,  was  Itemized  as 
follows : 

State  gasoline  tax $26.84 

State  motor-vehicle  fees 13.47 

Federal  gasoline  tax 6.26 

Other  Federal  automotive  taxes 4. 25 

Local  automotive  taxes 2.85 

Total 63.  67 

With  the  Increase  In  the  Federal  automo- 
tive tax  rates  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1940, 
however,  this  tax  bill  for  subsequent  years 
will  be  even  greater.  The  Federal  gasoline- 
tax  payment  will  be  Increased  by  50  percent, 
or  $3.13,  and  the  cost  of  other  automotive 
taxes  will  be  Increased  by  about  15  percent, 
making  a  total  Increase  In  annual  Federal 
automotive-tax  payments  of  $330. 

EXTRA  CONTRIBXrnONS  EXACTED  FROM  MOTORISTS 
BT  STATES  TO  FINANCE  GENERAL  BtJDCET 

It  Is  true  that  the  bulk  of  the  motorists' 
special  automotive-tax  bill,  specifically  the 
State  taxes,  represents  a  special  charge  by 
the  State  governments  for  special  services 
provided  for  the  motorists  as  a  special  group. 
These  services,  of  course,  consist  of  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  adequate  high- 
ways. In  fact,  as  already  has  been  Indicated, 
these  State  taxes  were  devised  for  that  ex- 
pressed purpose.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
motorists'  willingness  to  pay  these  special 
charges  for  highways  has  been  abused,  for 
some  of  the  States  have  misused  these  special 
funds  to  finance  general  nonhighway  func- 
tions of  government  which  should  have  been 
financed  through  general  taxation  of  all 
citizens. 

In  1939,  for  example,  the  States  wltJidrew 
from  these  highway  funds  $182,000,OCO  to  use 
lor  general  nonhighway  purposes.  One  must 
remember  that  the  motorist  is  an  average 
citizen  who  owns  an  automobile.  Conse- 
quently the  motorist,  as  an  average  ciliztn. 
pays  all  the  regular  taxes — Income  taxes, 
property  taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  others- -for 
the  support  of  general  governmental  func- 
tions paid  by  those  citizens  not  owning  cars. 
Actually,  therefore,  In  J939  the  motcjlsts 
were  compelled  to  pay  $182,000,000  mere  to- 
ward the  cost  of  general  government  than 
these  citizens  not  owning  cars.  The  motor- 
ist, as  a  result,  contributes  far  more  than  his 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  State  government. 

TtDERAL  AtrrOMOTIVE  TAXES  ARE  ALSO  FXTHA 
CONTRIBUTIONS    OF   MOTORISTS 

The  Federal  automotive  taxes  were  not 
even  Intended  as  highway-user  taxes  but  slm- 
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ply  as  general  emergency  measures.  All  the 
revenue  from  thes-j  taxes  on  automotive 
chassis,  tires,  tubes,  accessories,  lubricating 
oil,  and  gasoline  always  has  been,  and  still  is, 
used  to  defray  general  governmental  costs. 
Therefore,  these  Fc'deral  automotive  taxes, 
which  at  the  new  rates  will  yield  about  $450,- 
000.000  annually,  also  represent  extra  con- 
tributions on  the  part  of  car  owners  to  the 
Federal  General  Budget  to  help  finance  unem- 
ployment relief  and  national  preparedness. 
This  automotive  special  tax  burden  and 
these  extra  contributions  to  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment. It  must  be  remembered,  come  from 
the  pockets  of  families  whose  Income  in  most 
cases  is  less  than  $30  per  week.  In  view  of 
that  fact,  it  must  be  recognized  that  these 
Individuals  have  no  unusual  ability  to  pay 
taxes  and  that  their  tax  burden  already  Is 
most  substantial. 

THESE  EXTRA  CONTRIBUTIONS  NOT  BASED  ON  USE 
OF   A  LtTXURT 

The  suggestion  might  be  made  that  car 
ownership  is  a  luxury;  that  If  these  Indi- 
viduals find  their  taxes  excessiv?  they  should 
dispose  of  their  motor  vehicles.  Such  a  sug- 
gestion would  overlook  the  fact  that  the  fam- 
ily motorcar  is  woven  closely  Into  the  every- 
day living  habits  of  approximately  70  percent 
of  American  families. 

In  most  households  transportation  by  auto- 
mobile occupies  a  place  among  the  necessities 
of  life,  ranking  close  after  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  A  recent  study  by  two  of  the  coun- 
try's foremost  observers  of  social  trends  shows 
automobile  use  is  well-nigh  indispensable  to 
modem-day  living. 

It  Is  true  that  20  years  ago  the  man  of 
modest  means  could  not  afford  to  own  and 
operate  an  automobile.  The  price  of  the  car 
Itself,  Its  fuel,  tires,  accessories,  and  replace- 
ment parts  was  prohibitive.  Today  the  work- 
Ingman  Is  able  to  own  and  operate  an  auto- 
mobile; American  Ingenuity  and  enterprise 
have  placed  within  his  leach  this  modern 
facility  for  economical  transportation. 

HOST    CARS    ON    HIGHWAYS    ARE    CHEAP,    SECOND- 
HAND  VEHICLES 

P\irthermore,  the  great  majority  of  families 
possess  used  cars,  for  studies  show  that  such 
cars  account  for  two  out  of  every  three  cars 
on  the  road.  More  than  half  of  the  motorists 
have  never  owned  a  new  car,  and  during  a  10- 
year  period  sales  of  used  cars  have  outnum- 
bered the  sales  of  new  cars  two  to  one.  It  Is 
primarily  for  this  -eason  that  the  value  of  the 
average  car  In  operation  today  approximates 
only  $200,  a  value  only  four  times  greater 
than  the  annual  automotive  tax  bill  averaged 
per  motor  vehicle. 

CARS    USED    MERELY    FOR    BUSINESS    AND    OTHXB 
VITAL  PtTRPOSES 

Because  families  of  modest  means  have 
been  able  rapidly  to  extend  their  use  of  the 
motorcar,  greatly  Improved  living  conditions 
have  resulted.  In  the  "horse  and  buggy"  days, 
the  absence  of  adequate  and  economical 
transportation  made  it  Impossible  for  a  work- 
man to  live  outside  tbe  city  or  Industrial 
center  which  was  his  sotirce  of  livelihood. 
Through  the  use  of  the  automobile,  housing 
congestion  has  been  relieved  and  living  con- 
ditions materially  Improved  by  the  resulting 
diffusion  of  population.  Life  has  been  made 
healthier,  happier,  and  safer,  even  for  the 
resident  of  industrial  communities. 

For  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workir.gmen 
and  their  families,  a  low-priced,  second-hand 
car  Is  the  sole  means  of  recreation.  Even 
with  present  reduced  rates,  railroad  fares  rep- 
resent a  burdensome  expenditure  for  family 
groups.  But  the  automobile  is  not  primarily 
an  Instrument  of  recreation.  According  to 
the  United  States  Public  Roads  Administra- 
tion, approximately  62  percent  of  the  pas- 
senger-car travel  on  the  highways  Is  strictly 
for  business  purposes,  family  and  commercial. 
Merchants,  farmers,  and  salesmen  are  but  a 
few  of  the  classes  of  motor-vehicle  operators 
which  depend  almost  entirely  on  their  ve- 
hicles for  a  livelihood. 


UNIVEKSAL  USE  OF  AUTOMOBILES,  GIVING  EMPLOT- 
MKNT  TO  MILLIONS,  ITSELF  XVIOENCE  THAT 
MOTOBCAR  NO  LONGER  IS  A  VUIVKY 

The  average  person  usually  thinks  that 
such  things  as  electric  lights,  bathtubs,  and 
telephones  are  owned  much  more  widely  than 
automobiles.  Actually,  however,  the  automo- 
bile Is  the  most  universal  of  modern  necessi- 
ties. Most  city  families  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  bathtubs,  electricity,  and  telephones,  but 
the  farm  families  do  not.  Although  running 
water  and  electricity  may  be  luxuries  to  the 
farmer,  the  automobile  is  not.  In  fact,  auto- 
mobile ownership  is  distributed  more  evenly 
between  the  cities  and  farms  than  is  home 
ownership,  which  usually  Is  cited  as  one  of 
the  very  foundations  of  American  life. 

But  the  automobile  is  not  only  a  necessity 
because  of  its  use.  It  has  also  become  a 
necessity  in  our  national  economic  welfare 
In  that  It  directly  provides  a  livelihood  for 
some  6,000,000  workers  and  their  families  In 
the  automobile  and  allied  Industries.  It  Is 
generally  conceded  that  the  automobile  in- 
dustry led  the  country  out  of  the  depres- 
sions of  1922  and  1933,  tmd  Industrialists  and 
economists  alike  took  to  the  automobile  In- 
dustry again  to  bring  this  country  prosperous 
years. 

EVmENCE  SHOWS   TAXES    AFFECT   OWNERSHIP 
AND  USE   OF  AUTOMOBILES 

Certainly  no  suggestion  should  be  made 
to  cvirtall  the  use  of  automobiles.  Auto- 
mobile use  should  be  encouraged  Instead. 
But  already  there  Is  convincing  evidence  that 
a  heavy  automotive  tax  burden  tends  to  dis- 
courage car  ownership  and  operation.  A 
study  made  in  1938  revealed  that  popula- 
tion per  passenger  car  In  tbe  12  States  hav- 
ing the  highest  tax  per  vehicle  (averaging 
$71.14)  was  8.1  persons,  whereas  the  popula- 
tion per  passenger  car  in  the  12  States  with 
the  lowest  tax  per  vehicle  (averaging  $43.40) 
was  4.1  persons.  In  other  words,  the  12 
States  with  the  lowest  tax  per  vehicle  had 
virttially  double  the  passenger-car  density 
on  a  per  capita  basis  than  did  the  12  States 
with  the  highest  tax  per  vehicle. 

An  analysis  of  new-car  registrations  made 
2  years  ago  revealed  that  considerably  fewer 
new  automobiles  have  been  purchased  In 
those  Stotes  In  which  the  State  gasoline  tax 
has  been  Increased  since  1932.  In  those 
States  which  Increased  their  gasoline  tax 
rate  new-car  registrations  showed  an  average 
Increase  of  177  percent  between  1932  and 
1938,  whereas  new-car  registrations  In  those 
States  which  did  not  Increase  their  tax  rate 
Increased  241  percent.  That  study  concluded 
that  potential  purchases  of  1,062.817  new 
cars  failed  to  be  effected  because  of  the  tax- 
rate  Increases. 

Still  another  study  has  compared  gaso- 
line consumption  In  the  22  States  In  which 
gasoline-tax  rates  were  Increased  during  the 
period  1930  through  1937  with  gasoline 
consumption  In  the  26  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  which  no  tax  Increases 
were  made.  During  that  7-year  period, 
gasoline  consumption  was  found  to  have 
Increased  35  percent  more  In  those  States 
with  no  gasoline-tax  Increases. 

STATES     RECOGNIZE     EFFECT     OF     TAXES     ON 

AUTOMOBILE    TJSE 

Even  the  States  themselves  officially  have 
recognized  that  automotive  taxes  do  affect 
automobile  use.  In  the  last  few  years  about 
20  States  have  changed  the  motor-vehicle 
registration  date  from  the  end  of  the  cal- 
endar year  to  some  other  date  when  the 
motorist  Is  likely  to  have  more  financial 
leeway  than  around  Christmas  and  the 
start  of  the  new  year.  State  officials  have 
testified  enthusiastically  that  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  registration  date  has  Inevitably 
been  followed  by  a  marked  Increase  in  the 
number  of  motor  vehicles  In  operation  d\u- 
Ing  the  early  months  of  the  year. 

There  is  adequate  evidence,  therefore,  to 
show  that  the  continued  piling  of  taxes 
on   the   operation   of   motor   vehicles    defi- 


nitely tends  to  discourage  automobile  owner- 
ship and  use.  Certainly,  to  disregard  this 
fact  would  be  to  deny  our  Nation  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  benefits  made 
possible  by  our  extensive  use  of  motor  ve- 
hicles, and  consequently  to  contradict  the 
traditional   American   Idea   of   progress. 

GASOLINE  TAXATION  RXCOGNIZKD  AS  ST  ATI  TAX 
FKLO 

The  curtailment  of  automobile  use  would 
have  a  most  unfortunate  effect  on  the  fiscal 
systems  of  our  various  States.  The  degree 
to  which  the  States  rely  on  the  gasoline 
tax  for  their  public  revenues  already  has 
been  indicated.  Ever  since  the  enactment 
of  the  first  levy  on  gasoline  by  the  State 
of  Oregon,  the  gasoline  tax  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  field  of  taxation  rightfully  be- 
longing to  the  States.  This  principle  is 
recognized  and  supported  not  only  by  stu- 
dents and  authorities  In  the  field  of  public 
finance,  but  also  by  congressional  leaders, 
even  those  serving  on  the  committees  which 
first  recommended  the  enactment  of  tem- 
porary Federal  tax  on  gasoline.  In  1933. 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  reported  to 
Congress  its  opinion  that  the  gasoline  tax 
should  be  reserved  for  the  States. 

DANGERS    TO    STATES    OF    FEDERAL    INVASION     OF 
GASOLINE    TAX    FIELD 

In  their  reliance  upon  the  gasoline  tax  as 
a  stable  source  of  revenue,  many  States  have 
pledged  future  receipts  from  this  tax  for  the 
payment  of  Interest  and  principal  on  their 
outstanding  obligations.  For  the  past  few 
years,  for  example,  one  State  has  spent  about 
60  percent  of  the  total  revenue  from  the  gaso- 
line tax  to  service  State  and  county  high- 
way bonds 

The  gasoline  tax  still  remains  the  main 
source  of  revenue  used  by  the  States  to  raise 
revenue  to  finance  the  development  of  their 
road  systems.  Curtailment  of  State  revenue 
from  this  sovirce  would  Jeopardize  the  proper 
maintenance  of  these  road  systems  to  such  a 
degree  that  public  Investments  In  highways 
totaling  billions  of  dollars  would  be  under- 
mined and  threatened. 

The  dangers  of  the  invasion  of  the  Stats 
tax  field  by  the  Federal  Government  have 
been  so  apparent  and  real  to  the  various 
States  that  when  an  Increase  in  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax  rate  was  considered  in  1933.  the 
legislatures  of  6  States  adopted  memorials 
requesting  Congress  to  refrain  from  entering 
this  State  tax  field  and  personal  protests 
were  filed  by  the  Governors  of  no  less  than 
11  States.  Again,  when  the  reenactment  iif 
the  Federai  gasoline  tax  was  being  consid- 
ered In  1935.  similar  legislative  memorials 
were  adopted  by  another  group  of  11  States. 
In  1936.  such  memorials  were  filed  by  2 
States.  In  1937  by  4  States,  In  1938  by  1 
State,  and  In  1939  by  2  States.  It  generally 
Is  agreed  that  only  the  extreme  emergency 
of  national  defense  restrained  the  .various 
States  from  again  filing  violent  protests  when 
the  gasoline  tax  rate  was  Increased  to  l»i 
cents  per  gallon  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1940. 
The  fact  must  be  remembered  that  gasollnc- 
tax  revenues  originally  were  Intended  for 
hlehway-flnanclng  purposes  and  highways  are 
primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  States.  To 
quote  one  authority,  "this  principle  has  be- 
come so  firmly  established  that  Federal  or 
municipal  taxation  of  gasoline  definitely  Is 
viewed  as  an  encroachment  of  the  States* 
prerogatives." 

CONCLUSION  :  CHOICE  OF  GASOLINE  TAX  AS  SOUBCK 
OF  ADDITIONAL  FEDERAL  EXVENUE  V/OXJLD  BS 
UNFOSTmiATE 

The  foregoing  considerations  are  believed 
to  be  sound  and  important.  If  the  Federal 
Government  finds  need  for  additional  revenus 
for  the  financing  of  Its  general  fxmctions.  the 
choice  of  the  gasoline  tax  as  a  source  of  addi- 
tional revenue  would  be  an  unhappy  one  If  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tance s  citizen  must  travel  on  the  highways 
Is  a  pocv  measure  of  his  responsibility  for  an 
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additional  share  of  the  cost  of  government — 
particularly  when  he  already  Is  making  extra 
corKrlbutlons  to  the  public  budget.  Cer- 
tainly the  gasoline  tax  does  not  weigh  proper- 
ly the  relative  ability  to  pay  of  the  various 
eltlzens  traveling  on  the  highways,  for  there 
Is  little  direrence  in  the  degree  to  which  an 
automobile  is  used  by  the  well-to-do  citizen 
and  the  citizen  not  so  well  to  do. 


The  Time  Has  Cobbc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

or  LonisuKA 
DC  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  May  15  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  May  8) .  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SHREVEPORT 
TIMES 


Mr.  FT  .LENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times  of  Sunday,  May  11,  1941, 
entitled  "The  Time  Has  Come." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

[Prom  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times  of  May  11, 
1941] 

THX  TDOC  HAS  COMX 

A  fundamental  belief,  held  by  almost  all 
Americans,  is  that  There  should  be'  complete 
and  impregnable  defense  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  our  way  of  living,  so  that  both 
can  be  passed  on  to  future  generations  of 
Americans. 

One  so-called  class  or  another  may  complain 
•bout  the  abuses  of  capital  or  labor,  or  about 
this  or  that  unjust  law,  or  the  ultimate  Inter- 
pretation of  laws  In  the  courts.  But  every- 
one knows  that  such  complaints  do  not  touch 
democracy  Itself. 

Freedom  of  religion,  of  education,  of  speech, 
and  of  the  press — these  are  the  rights  which 
Inspire  devotion  to  our  form  of  government 
and  our  way  of  life.  These  are  the  privileges 
for  which  early  Americans  shed  blood  In  their 
Revolution. 

Some  of  our  present-day  orators  do  not 
understand  freedom.  They  call  It  the  great 
American  heritage,  a  priceless  possession  of 
the  people.  They  warn  the  Nation  to  stand 
guard  over  it.  keeping  it  safe  in  a  world  stalked 
by  greedy  dictators. 

But  freedom  is  not  an  Inanimate  thing, 
like  the  gold  bxirled  In  the  hills  of  Kentucky. 
Freedom  Is  not  a  commodity,  to  be  put  in  a 
treasure  vault. 

It  is  a  giant  force,  capable  of  leading  men 
and  women  to  superhuman  trlimiphs.  Un- 
leash Its  power  and  It  will  guard  itself  against 
any  enemy. 

Today,  in  the  gathering  storm  of  world  con- 
flict, the  full  power  of  freedom  should  be 
used,  at  home  and  in  foreign  affairs,  to 
strengthen  our  Nation. 

There  should  be  a  moratorium  on  the  Issu- 
ing of  new  orders  and  reg\ilatlons  which 
hamper  rearmament  and  slow  down  produc- 
tion. Every  American,  no  matter  what  his 
place  may  be  In  the  country's  economic  army, 
should  be  enoo\iraged  to  exercise  his  talents 
freely  in  the  Nation's  behalf. 

Citizens  busy  with  their  tasks  should  be 
freed  of  the  nonessential  interferences  which 
ZK>rmal  peacetime  bureaucracy  imposes.  Ex- 
pansion   of    reform    measures    should     bs 


stopped.  Fetters  should  be  loosened  so  that 
all  Americans  will  drive  ahead  full  steam  In 
the  good,  old-fashioned  American  way  to  get 
the  job  of  national  rearmament  done  at  top 
speed. 

The  immense  power  of  freedom  should  be 
used  to  defend  freedom.  If  It  is  not  so  used, 
this  emergency  may  become  far  more  grave 
than  any  of  us  now  Imagine. 

Serious  questionf  relating  to  foreign  policy 
have  been  before  Congress  for  months.  In 
both  the  House  and  Senate  the  majority  has 
upheld  solicitously  the  rights  of  a  minority 
opposing  the  administration's  program  of  aid 
to  Britain.  These  minority  obstructionists. 
aided  by  a  few  prominent  citizens  possessing 
no  special  knowledge  of  international  affairs. 
have  now  carried  their  opposition  to  the 
point  where  it  is  an  aid  to  Hitler  and  his  as- 
sociates, the  self-proclaimed  foes  of  freedom. 

We  believe  the  time  has  come  for  the  con- 
gressional majority  to  break  these  minority 
chains  and  perform  Its  duty  freely  and  cou- 
rageously. In  accordance  with  the  traditional 
democratic  principle  of  rule  by  majority. 

The  time  has  come,  too,  for  stronger, 
sterner  national  leadership. 

Throughout  the  crisis  which  began  with 
the  crushing  of  Poland  our  great  President 
has  endeavored  to  maintain  national  unity 
and  chart  his  coxirse  according  to  enlightened 
public  opinion.  He  now  finds  himself  handi- 
capped by  the  vociferous  minority  which  is 
attacking  his  foreign  policy.  If  he  waits  for 
full  unity  to  be  displayed,  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  his  policy  will  collapse  In  frustra- 
tion. 

The  President,  as  the  leader  of  a  free  people, 
should  take  decisions  into  his  own  hands, 
casting  aside  the  fetters  of  minority  opposi- 
tion. 

He  should  inform  the  dictators  and  the 
world  that  ships  of  the  American  Navy  and 
merchant  marine — any  ships  flying  the  Stars 
and  Stripes — are  going  to  roam  the  high  seas 
wfaerever  and  whenever  they  please.  He 
should  serve  notice  that  the  symbol  of  this 
free  Nation  must  be  respected,  and  that  any- 
one who  does  not  respect  it  will  encounter 
the  armed  might  of  cur  country. 

Hitler  and  Mussolini  do  not  own  the  oceans. 
American  ships  should  not  be  kept  on  leash 
to  soothe  the  tempers  of  Europe's  madmen. 
If  the  Axis  cares  lO  challenge  the  right  of  the 
United  States  ^o  take  aid  to  besieged  Britain, 
let  the  challenge  come. 

This  would  be  speaking  the  language  of 
free  Americans  ad  it  has  been  spoken  for 
many  decades,  not  alone  by  the  man  on  the 
street  but  by  ova  Presidents  in  times  of 
national  danger. 

Speak  out  and  direct  us.  Mr.  President. 
You  win  And  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  American  people  will  rise  to  applaud 
your  courage,  happy  over  the  end  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  full  of  confidence  In  ultimate 
victory  for  freedom  and  democracy. 


Hospitals  and  Their  Place  in  Our  Social 
Scheme 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  May  15  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  May  8),  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  BROOKS  L.  VINCENT 


Mr.    BILBO.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  spesch  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Brooks  L.  Vincsnt  on 
hospitals  and  their  place  in  our  social 
scheme. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd, 
as  follows: 

May  12  has  been  designated  as  National 
Hospital  Day,  to  be  observ'td  throughout  the 
United  States — the  selection  of  the  date  be- 
ing with  propriety  chosen  to  fall  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Florence  Night- 
ingale, whose  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  nursing,  and  improvements  In  hos- 
pital standards  are  widely  recognized  and 
honored. 

As  public  relations  director  of  the  Missis- 
sippi State  Hospital,  I  am  Indebted  to  WSLI 
and  WJDX  for  the  use  of  their  radio-broad- 
casting facilities  In  sharing  with  like  officials 
throughout  America  in  the  commemoration 
of  this  significant  day. 

We  who  labor  in  hospitals,  whether  they 
be  of  mental  disease  nature  or  of  general 
nature,  know  eminently  well  the  gigantic 
contribution  that  hospitals  perform  in  the 
physical  and  mental  welfare  of  free  people.- 

It  has  been  said  "Nothing  multiplies  so 
much  as  kindness."  Certainly,  this  seems 
true  In  the  successful  life  of  hospitals,  where 
kindness  must  he  the  chief  cornerstone  of 
life's  structure. 

Hospita!s  in  tha  United  States  today  face 
the  most  serious  crisis  in  their  history.  In- 
telligent use  of  public-relation  programs  from 
hospitals  may  spell  the  difference  between 
continued  growth  and  stagnation.  We  seek 
to  promote  health  through  the  spreading  of 
knowledge  of  health  principles  and  of  the 
hospital's  role  In  the  advance  of  medical 
science.  We  hospital  paople  do  not  close  our 
eyes  to  suffering  anywhere — war  or  no  war. 
Hospitals  have  been,  are,  and  will  be  ready 
for  any  eventuality,  and  even  should  the 
direct  involvement  of  our  country  be  averted, 
we  must  do  what  we  can  to  relieve  misery 
abroad.  Nowhere  can  the  medical  professions 
practice  isolation  when  disaster  such  as  war 
strikes  the  people  of  any  lard. 

Hospitals  play  a  major  part  In  preserving 
for  us  our  most  precious  heritage — life  Itself. 
Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  In  the  year 
hospitals  are  open,  ready  to  aid  the  sick  In 
their  struggles  back  to  health,  to  ease  the  last 
days  of  the  dying,  and  to  help  mothers  give 
birth  to  th3lr  children.  Therefore  hospitals 
must  fit  Into  Its  own  community  the  same  as 
a  perfectly  cut  piece  in  a  jig-saw  puzzle — a 
piece  that  belongs  to  that  particular  puzzle 
and  would  have  to  be  altered  to  fit  In  any 
other. 

Hospitals  provide  the  equipment  and 
skilled  personnel  which  enable  the  physi- 
cians to  serve  their  patients  moat  effectively; 
they  make  possible  research  into  the  causes 
of  disease  and  the  means  for  Its  cure.  In  the 
hospitals,  our  future  physicians  and  nurses 
are  trained. 

Hospitals  provide  humane  and  scientific 
treatment  and  care  and  the  highest  degree 
of  individual  development  for  the  depend- 
ent wards  of  the  State. 

Hospitals  provide  for  delinquents  such 
wise  conditions  of  modern  education  and 
training  as  will  restore  the  largest  possible 
portion  of  them  to  useful  citizenship. 

In  the  case  of  mental  hospitals,  it  Is  their 
aim  to  promote  the  study  of  the  cause  of 
dependency  and  delinquency  and  mental 
and  moral  and  physical  defects  with  a  view 
to  cure  and  ultimate  prevention. 

It  is  not  economy  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  keep  hospital  appropriations 
low.  If  in  so  doing  patients  cannot  be  given 
adequate  care  and  supervision,  and  over- 
crowded conditions  interfere  with  hospital 
care  conducive  to  early  cure  and  Improve- 
ment with  corresponding  early  release  and 
less  expense  to  the  State.  For  instance, 
since  mental  patients  cannot  be  sent  to  gen- 
eral hospitals,  satisfactory  provisions  of  med- 
ical and  surgical  facilities  must  be  made  at 
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the  State  hospital.  The  best  hope  of  the 
Commonwealth  for  minimum  cost  In  caring 
for  the  physically  and  mentally  ill  lies  in  pro- 
viding adequate  facilities  that  the  greatest 
possible  percentage  of  cures  and  improve- 
ments may  resvilt. 

If  appropriations  are  too  low  to  i>ermlt 
this,  any  Immediate  reduction  In  expenses  Is 
offset  many  times  by  Increased  costs  to  the 
State  during  a  following  period  of  time. 

The  laymen  who  are  called  upon  to  find  a 
hospital  for  relatives  are  "somewhat  reluc- 
tant" In  knowing  what  to  look  for.  There- 
fore, hospitals  must  contain  modern  equip- 
ment, fireproof  buildings,  beautiful  gardens. 
and  comfortable  surroundings.  Personalities 
Influence  the  patient's  recovery. 

It  requires  no  demonstration  to  prove  that 
hospital  patients  will  do  better,  will  be  hap- 
pier, more  contented,  and  wUl  be  more  likely 
to  improve  or  possibly  recover  when  Ihey 
have  ample  room  in  which  to  move  about, 
and  may  enjoy  the  benefits  and  liberties  of 
outdoor  life,  supplemented  with  the  advan- 
tages of  good  medical  care  and  all  the  asso- 
ciated activities  which  are  now  indispensable 
in  good  hospital  care. 

An  Ideal  institution  not  only  accepts  the 
findings  of  others  but  attempts  to  add  to 
the  knowledge  which  the  world  has  already 
acquired. 

Pray  God  that  Mississippi  shall  ever  con- 
tinue her  leadership  In  that  respect. 


Herbert  HooTcr  on  Aid  to  England 


REMARKS  . 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  14.  1941 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  a 
small  minority  throughout  the  country 
to  stampede  President  Roosevelt  and  his 
administration  into  convoying  vessels 
into  the  war  zone  with  our  own  Navy, 
under  our  own  flag,  the  country  is  rap- 
idly coming  around  to  the  viewpoint  that 
these  vessels  should  be  transferred  to 
British  registry  and  that  the  convoying 
should  be  done  under  the  British  flag. 

If  the  Wall  Street  element  throughout 
the  country  is  justified  in  extolling  Wen- 
dell Willkie  and  praising  that  "bare- 
footed boy  of  the  House  of  Morgan,"  I 
trust  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  pause  to  pay 
my  brief  tribute  to  America's  No.  1 
private  citizen,  Herbert  Clark  Hoover, 
former  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  never  been  a  Hooverite  or  a 
Hoovercrat.  Mr.  Hoover  and  I  have  not 
agreed  politically,  but  he  is  a  great  Amer- 
ican whose  patriotism  is  unquestioned. 
He  is  not  a  candidate  for  ofBcc  and  says 
he  never  expects  to  be  again. 

As  I  have  said  before,  he  is  the  most 
intense  pro-English,  or  pro-British  of 
any  man  who  has  been  President  of  the 
United  States  probably  in  all  the  history 
of  this  country.  He  lived  in  England  for 
many  years.  Therefore,  no  one  can  ac- 
cuse him  of  being  anti -British  or  pro- 
German.   He  is  intensely  American. 


I  hope  every  one  of  you  will  read  the 
speech  he  made  the  other  night,  in  which 
he  points  out  the  danger  of  our  getting 
into  this  war,  and  discusses  the  way  to 
assist  Great  Britain  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  out  of  the  war  zone  and  out  of  the 
European  conflict. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  am  inserting  excerpts 
from  the  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Hoover 
in  New  Yoik  on  May  12. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

For  the  last  6  months  I  have  remained  aside 
from  the  controversy  on  whether  we  should 
join  In  this  war.  I  have  been  waiting  to  see 
the  progress  of  our  preparedness.  I  have 
wanted  to  see  the  situation  abroad  develop 
more  fully.  I  had  believed  that  the  President 
was  earnestly  endeavoring  to  keep  his  promise 
to  the  American  people  of  October  23 : 

"We  will  not  participate  In  foreign  wars 
and  will  not  send  ova  Army.  Navy,  or  air 
forces  to  fight  In  foreign  lands  outside  of  the 
Amerlras,  except  In  case  of  attack." 

In  the  past  10  days  we  have  had  many 
speeches  and  much  propaganda,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  to  drive  the  American  people 
into  this  war.  One  who  has  been  honored 
by  his  country  as  a  member  of  America's  war 
council  in  the  last  World  War  and  as  Its  Com- 
mander In  Chief  In  subsequent  troubled  years 
must  learn  something  of  the  principles  of 
national  defense  and  oxir  setting  in  the  world. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  duty  to  speak  out  of 
my  experience.  I  hope  that  by  sober  discus- 
sion of  the  facts  I  may  contribute  something 
of  thought  In  this  most  fateful  decision. 

PAVOR    PROVIDING    MAXIMUM    TOOLS   FOB    BaiTAIN 

I  do  not  need  to  express  again  my  abhor- 
ence  of  the  whole  totalitarian  movement  or 
Its  dangers  to  the  world.  That  there  be  no 
misunderstanding,  let  me  state  at  the  outset 
that  I  support  provision  of  the  maximum 
tools  of  war  to  Britain;  that  I  am  convinced 
we  can  give  this  maximum  during  her  next 
critical  months  only  If  we  keep  out  of  this 
war;  that  putting  our  Navy  Into  action  is 
joining  thle  war;  that  the  whole  European 
war  situation  Is  in  transformation;  that 
America  is  as  yet  unprepared  even  for  ade- 
quate defense;  that  our  people  are  not  united. 
To  go  In  now  Is  neither  wise  nor  for  the  Inter- 
est of  either  Britain  or  ourselves.  In  the 
anxiety  of  the  moment  many  do  not  recog- 
nize the  facts. 

It  is  now  proposed  that  we  should  put  the 
American  Navy  into  action.  That  is  a 
straightforward,  understandable  proposal 
which  boldly  makes  clear  the  meaning  of 
words  like  convoys  or  patrols.  That  Is  join- 
ing In  this  war,  once  and  for  aU.  From  here 
the  steps  are  automatic.  Our  Navy  must 
attack  German  submarines,  ships,  and  planes 
if  It  is  to  be  of  any  usr.  To  make  It  effective, 
then,  we  must  expand  naval  and  air  bases 
abroad.  We  must  equip  these  bases  with  ex- 
peditionary forces.  And  that  is  war  for  long 
years  to  come. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  are  already  in 
this  war.  That  is  not  true.  We  are  in  a 
position  of  risk.  But  war  has  not  been  de- 
clared between  ourselves  and  the  Axis.  Dip- 
lomatic representatives  are  still  maintained 
on  both  sides.  Our  treaties  are  still  In  force. 
There  Is  no  killing  of  men  between  us.  If 
this  war  were  ended  tomorrow.  It  would  not 
be  necessary  for  us  to  make  a  new  peace 
with  Germany. 

TIME   FOB   SOBER    APPRAISAL  OF   FACTS 

This  is  no  time  for  wishful  thinking.  Upon 
our  decision  depends  the  fate  of  o\ir  Nation. 
It  is  the  time  of  all  times  for  a  sober  and 
frank  appraisal  of  new  facts  and  new  situ- 
ations. 

The  first  hard  fact  Is  the  trapsformation 
of  the  character  of  this  war.  No  one  can 
deny  the  grim  posslbiUty  that  Hitler  may  take 


Suee.  Iraq,  North  Africa,  and  Che  Mediter- 
ranean. This  would  not,  however,  cut  th« 
vital  lifeline  of  Britain.  It  might  even  release 
the  British  Fleet  to  protect  their  AUantlc 
lanes.  In  any  event.  Hitler  can  occupy  all 
of  continental  Europe. 

And  from  all  this  area  he  will  get  ample 
food  supplies  and  raw  materials  for  the  Ger- 
man people.  True,  he  is  blockaded  by  the 
British  Fleet,  but  the  blockade  cannot  starve 
the  German  people  or  cut  off  their  vital  raw 
material  supplies.  It  Is  only  the  people  In  the 
occupied  democracies  who  will  starve.  Hav- 
ing been  disarmed  to  their  very  carving  knives, 
they  cannot  revolt. 

A  second  phase  of  this  transformation  Is 
that  substantial  army  fighting  seems  likely  to 
go  Into  the  background  for  many  years.  The 
British  armies  cannot  invade  Hitler's  Europe. 
Nor  do  I  believe  with  fell  the  6,000.000  men 
that  Hitler  commands  and  his  superior  air 
force  that  he  can  now  cross  the  Channel  to 
England.  To  Invade  Hitlers  Europe  would 
require  us  to  prepare  5,000.000  men  in  addi- 
tion to  the  British  Army.  This  time  to  invade 
Germany  we  would  need  to  land  them  quickly 
and  that  might  take  40.000.000  tons  of  ships 
to  carry  our  Army  over  the  Atlantic.  And 
they  might  not  be  able  to  land  even  then. 
It  would  take  10  years  to  build  those  ships. 
And  Hitler  could  not  start  toward  the  United 
States  without  equal  preparation. 

UNDETERMINED   WEAPON    AGAINST    HITLER    IS   AIR 
POWER 

The  undetermined  weapon  against  Hitler 
is  air  power.  And  the  character  of  air  war 
is  also  being  transformed.  It  Is  rapidly  emerg- 
ing to  be  long-range  bombing  with  fighter 
planes  to  defend  against  the  bombers.  Accu- 
rate action  in  destruction  of  Industrial  and 
military  objectives  by  daylight  is  no  longer 
possible  because  of  the  efBciency  of  fighur 
planes  on  both  sides.  Manufacture  of  more 
and  more  planes  will  thus  continue  on  both 
sides.  But  so  far  there  is  no  effective  answer 
to  night  bombing.  It  serves  mostly  to  de- 
stroy large  objectives,  the  cities  and  harbors, 
reducing  them  to  rubble  and  killing  civilians. 
And  In  this  destruction  Hitler  has  to  fiy  only 
one -third  the  distance  that  the  British  have 
to  fly  to  reach  his  point  of  attack. 

And  there  is  a  transformation  in  the 
German  blockade  of  England.  The  long- 
range  bomber  is  developing  as  a  primary 
weapon  In  the  attack  upon  harbors  and 
upon  ships.  Submarines  are  today  partly 
scouts,  sending  word  to  the  air  forces.  Ncval 
protection  of  Britain's  sea  lanes  is  now  sub- 
sidiary to  air  protection. 

This  moving  transformation  of  the  rela- 
tion oif  army  power,  sea  power,  and  air 
power  presents  new  situations  which  are 
not  yet  clear.  They  involve  many  new  con- 
siderations. They  emphasize  England's  im- 
mediate need  which  I  wUl  discuss  later  on. 

SECOND   HARD  FACT   IS   HOSTIUTT  OF  JAPAW 

The  second  hard  fact  we  must  frankly 
face  Is  that  In  the  last  war  Japan  was  our 
ally  and  we  had  no  need  to  defend  the 
Pacific.  But  Japan  is  now  openly  allied  to 
the  Axis.  She  only  awaits  a  favorable  mo- 
ment to  realize  her  ambitions  In  Asia.  That 
opportunity  comes  to  her  If  we  go  to  war 
in  the  Atlantic.  Even  if  she  does  not  open 
war  upon  us,  her  action  and  attitudes  will 
be  so  potentially  dangerous  to  us  that  we 
must  Instantly  strengthen  our  defenses  in 
the  Pacific. 

The  third  of  these  hard  facts  that  we 
have  to  face  is  our  unpreparedness.  We 
have  been  slow  to  organize  for  defense,  as 
18  always  the  case  In  democracies. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  go  to  war.  Our 
Industry  will  not  be  tuned  up  for  another 
8  or  10  months  to  produce  enough  of  the 
tools  of  war  to  equip  our  own  defrnse  and 
at  the  same  time  supply  the  needs  of 
Britain.    We  do  not  have  300.000  men  who 
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•re  sufficiently  equipped  wltli  planes,  tanks, 
■nd  guns  to  meet  300.000  Garmans.  to  say 
nothing  of  victory  over  5.000.000  of  them. 
We  will  not  even  have  1.530,000  men  so 
•quipped  for  probably  another  13  months. 
We  have  no  substantial  air  fores  of  the 
type  now  being  used  in  this  war.  It  is  true 
we  have  a  magnificent  V&vj,  but  even  that 
Is  not  yet  big  enough  for  the  Job  which  it 
may  have  to  undertake  If  we  Join  In  this 
war. 

WHAT   TO   DO   rmOM    NOW   ON    IS    QVESTTON    FOB 
PKESENT 

Our  every  sympathy,  our  Interest  is  to  as- 
sist the  heroic  defense  of  England.  We  have 
pledged  ourselves  to  give  Britain  the  aid  of 
our  factories  and  our  farms. 

Her  most  critical  period  is  right  now.  It  Is 
during  the  next  months.  What  is  the  urgent 
need  of  England  as  expressed  by  her  leaders 
time  and  again?  Plainly  she  needs  bomber 
planes  to  guard  her  sea  lanes.  She  needs 
bomber  planes  and  fighter  planes  to  offset  the 
attacks  upon  her  cities  and  her  harbors. 
She  needs  tanks,  munitions,  and  food.  She 
needs  merchant  ships  to  replace  her  losses. 
She  needs  minor  naval  warships  to  guard 
ber  sea  lanes. 

If  we  Join  this  war  we  must  Join  in  earnest. 
We  shall  lose  It  any  other  way.  If  we  Join 
we  must  at  once  Increase  our  Army  to 
8.000.000  or  5,000.000  men.  We  would  have  to 
use  a  larger  part  of  our  Immediate  manu- 
factures to  supply  our  own  Army.  We  would 
have  to  use  a  larger  part  of  our  air  produc- 
tion to  defend  our  own  coast  cities.  We 
would  have  at  once  to  Increase  our  protections 
for  the  Pacific  coast  and  our  island  posses- 
sions. We  would  have  to  use  a  larger  part  of 
our  production  of  fighter  and  bomber  planes 
for  them.  We  would  have  to  hold  merchant 
ships  in  reserve  to  carry  troops  to  protect 
them.  We  are  not  building  enough  merchant 
ships  now  to  meet  British  needs.  We  would 
have  to  use  otir  light  naval  craft  to  convoy 
and  protect  our  own  sea  lanes,  especially  in 
the  Pacific. 

In  net.  If  we  Join  this  war  we  must  use  a 
larger  portion  of  our  present  scant  produc- 
tion for  our  own  equipment  and  defense.  We 
would  have  to  do  this  at  once.  And  that 
means  If  we  Join  In  this  war  we  must  give 
Britain  less  tools  of  war  during  her  most 
critical  period. 

CAN  TAKE  MORZ  RISKS  IN  CIVINO  BRITISH  AID 

If  we  stay  out  of  this  war  we  can  take  more 
risks  in  parting  with  our  tools  of  war. 

The  British  have  said  time  and  time  again, 
that  If  we  give  them  the  tools  they  have  the 
manpower  to  repel  invasion;  they  have  the 
men  to  man  the  warships,  the  merchant 
•hips,  and  the  airplanes. 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  not  one 
problem,  but  many.  What  is  the  construc- 
tive American  course  amid  these  problems? 
Is  it  not  clear  that  we  will  give  less  tools  to 
Britain  If  we  Join  in  the  war?  The  solution 
Is  not  for  us  to  go  to  war,  but  to  give  her 
every  tool  that  will  really  aid  her,  regardless 
of  our  own  preparedness.  There  are  risks  In 
this  course,  but  it  Is  the  least  perilous  road 
we  can  now  take.  This  solution  will  not 
please  extremists  on  either  side.  Common 
sense  and  stark  truth  rarely  do,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  here  lies  the  road  to  national 
unity  that  is  so  estentlal  to  America  at  this 
time. 

We  must  also  think  other  things  through. 
And  there  are  some  other  very  disagreeable 
questions  that  must  be  answered  before  wo 
take  the  plunge  to  war.  We  cannot  refuse  to 
face  the  facts  of  the  situation  when  the  fate 
of  the  Nation  is  at  stake. 

We  wish  to  aid  Britain,  but  we  must  face 
the  fact  that  if  she  cannot  maintain  the 
Independence  of  the  British  Isles  with  the 
tools  and  policies  I  have  mentioned,  it  can- 
not be  maintained  by  our  Joining  in  the  war. 
If  we  are  in  the  war  and  should  Britain  fall, 
we  would  be  left  to  carry  the  war  alone.    And 


that  war  against  Nazi-controlled  Europe  will 
have  to  be  fought  at  a  distance  of  3.000  miles 
and  for  year  and  years. 

In  that  event  are  we  going  to  blockade 
Europe?  If  so,  are  we  going  to  starve  the 
40,000.000  people  in  Great  Britain?  And  how 
will  we  bring  such  a  war  to  a  conclusion? 

What  the  course  of  the  American  people 
may  be  in  this  conflagration  of  the  world 
cannot  rightly  be  determined  now.  We  can- 
not appraise  all  of  the  factors.  At  the  present 
we  cannot  Judge  the  effect  of  the  transforma- 
tion going  on  in  this  war.  But  there  are  some 
things  we  can  state  with  assurance. 

The  Germans  need  have  no  momentary 
satisfaction  In  our  unpreparedness.  That  will 
be  forthcoming.  The  potential  might  of  this 
Nation  Is  the  strongest  thing  In  this  whole 
world.  If  necessary,  we  can  raise  and  we  can 
eventually  equip  an  army  of  as  many  millions 
of  men  as  we  need.  We  can  make  mere  in- 
genious tools  of  war  and  we  can  operate  them 
better  than  any  nation  In  the  world.  That 
strength  Is  always  here  in  America.  It  can- 
not be  defeated.  I  deny  that  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  is  dependent  ujjon  any 
other  nation. 

Right  now  we  need  calm  thinking.  We 
need  reason.  We  need  tolerance.  We  need 
to  approach  these  problems  with  deliberation. 
Until  this  picture  is  more  clear  It  Is  folly  to 
gamble  with  the  fate  of  a  nation.  Strong 
men  do  not  need  to  rush.  We  must  not  be 
swept  off  our  feet  by  the  profound  depth  of 
our  emotions.  By  no  hasty  or  emotional  act 
must  we  Jeopardize  the  aid  to  Britain  and 
the  future  of  America. 

BTtTST  NOT  FORGET  PRICE  WE  WOULD  PAT  FOR  WAR 

Finally  we  must  not  forget  the  price  we 
shall  have  to  pay  if  we  Join  in  this  war. 

It  means  the  sacrifice  of  our  most  precious 
lives  and  the  hopes  of  millions  of  mothers 
and  wives.  It  means  the  sacrifice  also  of  our 
own  liberty  to  a  dictatorship  of  our  own, 
inevitable  In  total  war. 

If  we  go  into  war,  we  must  pass  through 
post-war  bankruptcy.  The  savings  of  the  peo- 
ple will  be  lost.  The  endowments  of  our  uni- 
versities, colleges,  hospitals  will  be  destroyed. 
And  when  the  day  of  transformation  of  war 
into  peace  comes  the  Government  will  not  be 
able  to  support  the  unemployed  and  the 
farmers.  In  this  gulf  all  major  Industry  must 
be  operated  by  the  Government.  When  we  go 
to  the  p)eace  table  hate  will  again,  as  before, 
sit  at  that  table  endeavoring  to  destroy  the 
hope  of  any  real  peace  among  men.  Liberty 
will  not  recover  on  this  continent  for  a 
generation. 

But.  if  despite  all  this  price,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  act  with  our  military  power,  let  us 
be  thoroughly  prepared.  Let  us  make  our  de- 
termination within  the  frame  of  our  Consti- 
tution by  the  decision  of  Congress.  And  when 
that  decision  is  made  there  will  be  no  dlsimlty 
in  America. 


The  Postponed  Speech 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  14,  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    CHICAGO    TRIBUNE 


Mr.    SHAPER    of    Michigan.      Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 


remarks,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

THE    POSTPONED    SPEECH 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  again  changed  his  mind 
about  his  broadcast  to  the  world.  He  will 
not  speak  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  Re- 
cently, when  he  was  to  dedicate  the  birth- 
place of  Woodrow  Wilson,  he  asked  for  a 
radio  hook-up.  Then  the  request  was  with- 
drawn. All  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
world-wide  broadcast  tonight,  and  again 
there  was  a  cancelation. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  evidently  Is  in  a  quandary. 
The  American  people  know  what  he  has 
promised  them.  They  do  not  know  all  he 
has  promised  the  British  Government.  The 
people  here  first  heard  of  his  proposed  sen- 
sational speech  from  London.  There  it  was 
said  that  he  would  virtually  declare  a  state 
of  war  existing  but  would  allow  the  overt 
act  to  come  from  Germany. 

The  first  confirmation  of  that  report  at 
the  White  House  admitted  that  the  speech 
might  be  very  sensational.  Now  that  it  has 
not  been  delivered  on  two  occasions  for 
which  preparations  have  been  made,  the 
White  House  secretariat  says  that  there  will 
be  nothing  exceptionally  startling  about  it. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  uncertainties  are  encourag- 
ing to  the  Americans  who  think  that  it  is 
the  obligation  of  their  Government  to  keep 
their  country  out  of  a  war  in  which  it  would 
make  sacrifices  without  perceivable  conse- 
quences beneficial  to  It  or  to  anyone  else. 

For  a  month  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  put- 
ting out  feelers.  He  had  Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  Knox. 
Mr.  Wickard,  and  Mr.  Stimson  say  for  him 
what  he  has  hesitated  thus  far  to  say  for 
himself.  He  approved  of  their  speeches  but 
still  refrained  from  making  their  statements 
unequivocally  his  own. 

Mr.  Hull  and  Mr.  Knox  and  Mr.  Stimson, 
and  then  Mr.  Wlllkle,  said  that  the  supplies 
to  Great  Britain  could  not  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  if  America  was  to  be  saved, 
and  Mr.  Stimson  went  all  the  way  across 
the  Atlantic  by  saying  that  the  American 
Navy  was  ready  for  service  and  that  the 
fiower  of  young  American  young  manhood  on 
the  ships  was  filled  with  the  highest  patriotic 
spirit. 

Stimson,  as  Secretary  of  War,  committed 
the  administration  in  downright  fashion  to 
a  naval  war  with  Germany.  His  words  could 
mean  nothing  less  than  that  and  it  was  ap- 
parent that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  put  him  out 
in  front  to  speak  for  the  administration. 

The  British  Government  undoubtedly  has 
been  led  to  rely  on  full  American  participa- 
tion. The  personal  representatives  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  sent  abroad,  including  Mr.  Hopkins 
and  Mr.  Wlllkle,  and  including  Army  and 
Navy  men,  have  confided  his  Intentions.  The 
American  people  are  compelled  to  suspect 
that  these  commitments  have  been  without 
reservations  and  that  they  have  led  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  believe  that  as  soon  as 
American  opinion  can  be  brought  to  accept 
the  consequences  the  United  States  will  enter 
the  war. 

Thus  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  be  confronted  with 
promises  made  abroad  and  promises  made 
here,  promises  to  a  nation  at  war  and  promises 
to  a  nation  not  at  war.  which  are  contra- 
dictory and  irreconcilable.  He  cannot  keep 
the  promise  that  "your  boys  are  not  going  to 
be  sent  into  any  foreign  wars"  and  send  the 
"fiower  of  young  American  manhood"  to  fight 
off  German  raiders.  He  cannot  stick  by  his 
assertion  that  convoying  means  shooting  and 
shooting  means  war  and  then  send  the  ships 
on  convoy  duty  and  deny  that  he  la  going  to 
war. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not  succeeded  In  bringing 
this  Nation  around  to  his  way  of  thinking  or 
his  proposals  for  action. 

His  hesitation  is  a  sign  that  he  doesn't  see 
bis  way  clear  to  go  to  war. 
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Hoover's  Hard  Facts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


i 


HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NIW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  14,  1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  BINGHAMTON 
(N.  Y.)  SUN 


Mr,    EDWIN    ARTHUR    HALL.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Sun  of  May  13, 1941: 
[From  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun  of  May 
13.  1941] 
hoovzr's  "hard  facts" 
Hitler  may  take  Suez,  Iraq.  North  Africa, 
and  the  Mediterranean,  but  he  can't  cross 
the  English  Channel. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover  as  broadcast  to  the  Nation, 
and  it  is  an  opinion  shared  by  many  other 
well-informed  Americans. 

When  Herbert  Hoovei  speaks  we  at  least 
have  the  assurance  his  words  are  well  con- 
sidered, thoughtful,  and  based  on  long  study 
and  close  observation.  He  has  this  advan- 
tage of  men  like  Llndljergh  who.  right  or 
wrong,  are  saying  the  s;une  things  over  and 
over  again,  making  tours  of  the  covmtry, 
speaking  whenever  an  audience  can  be  gath- 
ered together  to  listen  to  them.  Mr.  Hoover 
broke  a  silence  of  6  months  on  Sunday  night. 
He  presented  some  new  arguments. 

Presenting  the  probable  loss  to  the  British 
of  Suez  and  a  German  sweep  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, including  Gibraltar,  as  one  of  the 
"hard  facts"  this  Nation  must  face,  the  for- 
mer President  subscribes — or  succumbs.  If 
you  wish — not  to  a  doctrine  of  appeasement 
but  to  one  of  caution.  Lindbergh  subscribes 
to  both,  and  there  is  another  marked  differ- 
ence. The  former  want"-  us  to  make  our  aid 
to  Britain  effective.  The  latter  wants  vis  to 
quit,  devoting  all  of  our  productive  energies 
to  our  own  defense.  One  takes  the  position 
that  Britain  Is  doomed.  The  other  points  a 
way  to  victory. 

They  both  agree,  hovvever,  that  this  Na- 
tion Is  divided.  And  they  are  In  accord  in 
their  statements  that  we  are  not  yet  ready 
for  war  and  won't  be  for  some  time.  And 
there  Is  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of  Hoover, 
Lindbergh,  or  any  other  thoughtful  man,  that 
if  the  Washington  administration  follows  its 
present  trend  and  uses  our  warships  to  con- 
voy British  ships  we  will  be  In  the  war  from 
the  day  the  first  convoy  sails. 

What  if  Britain  loses  her  last  strongholds 
In  Europe  and  in  Nonh  Africa?  She  will 
still  be  unbeaten  If  she  retains  the  British 
Isles  and  she  will  still  be  mistress  of  the 
world's  greatest  empire.  She  would  still  be 
able  to  wage  war  indefinitely  and  may 
eventually  recover  everything  she  stands  to 
lose,  and  more. 

Britain  could  clean  up  her  own  back- 
yard, keep  AUantlc  lanes  open,  and  protect 
her  islands  If  she  concentrated  on  this  task 
alone.  Her  Mediterranean  fleet,  added  to 
her  might  In  the  AUantic,  would  be  more 
than  enough  to  insure  delivery  of  every- 
thing she  needs,  Including  munitions,  oil, 
and  food  from  this  side  and  without  any 
help  from  our  warships.     She  would  thus 


make  doubly  sure  that  no  Invasion  attempt 
wUl  ever  be  made.  That  is  her  own  prob- 
lem, her  Job,  and  we  are  doing  her  no  favor 
In  holding  out  hope  of  active  participa- 
tion if  we  don't  intend  to  go  through  with  it. 

Our  Industry,  Mr.  Hoover  said.  wiU  not 
be  tuned  up  to  produce  tools  to  equip  our 
own  defense  and  supply  at  the  same  time 
the  needs  of  Britain  for  another  8  or  10 
months.  We  haven't  today  sufficient  equip- 
ment to  meet  300,000  Germans,  let  alone 
5,000,000  of  them.  A  full  year  will  be  needed 
before  we  have  a  million  and  a  half  men 
backed  by  tools  of  war  comparable  to  any 
Nazi  division.  And  it  would  take  10  years. 
Mr.  Hoover  adds,  to  prepare  the  armies, 
build  the  ships,  and  make  other  necessary 
preparations  before  we  could  hope  to  carry 
the  war  to  Hitler. 

Likewise,  Hitler  woxild  need  the  same  pe- 
riod of  time,  10  years  at  least,  to  get  ready 
to  bring  the  war  to  America.  In  10  years 
a  lot  of  things  can  happen  to  Hitler,  Stalin, 
Mussolini,  and  Matsuoka. 


Regulations  for  Radio  Broadcasting 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  IS,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

Kenmore,  N  Y.,  May  8,  1941. 
Hon.  Walteb  G.  Andbews, 

House    of   Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DzAB  Sih:  Same  as  a  good  many  other  citi- 
zens, the  vprlter  of  this  letter  is  greatly  dis- 
turbed over  the  action  of  the  Federal  (Com- 
munications Commission  as  shown  by  the 
new  regulations  for  radio  broadcasting. 
These  regulations  appear  destructive,  rather 
than  constructive,  insofar  as  chopping  up  a 
good  chain  and  substituting  random  links 
here  and  there  does  not  improve  a  chain. 
And  It  does  appear  that  we  get  in  this  case, 
as  Individuals,  the  most  in  service  from  an 
efficiently  operated  and  coordinated  chain 
system.  I  believe  that.  In  general,  we  have 
no  good  cause  for  complaint  against  the 
present  broadcasting  set-up,  and  certainly  no 
reason  for  dismembering  it. 

It  does  seem  as  though  the  P.  C.  C.  has 
taken  upon  itself  the  right  to  do  things  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  at 
large,  and  Jiist  when  we  should  get  started 
to  concentrate  on  fighting  an  outside  enemy 
they  undertake  the  Job  of  undermining  ovir 
inner  structure.  This,  therefore.  Is  written 
In  the  hope  that  thro\igh  the  efforts  of  your- 
self and  other  legislators  this  trend  can  be 
stopped  very  quickly  and  definitely  so  that 
our  defense  effort  will  not  be  made  Ineffec- 
tive by  cvu  having  to  glance  back  to  see  what 
some  would-be  little  and  big  dictators  are 
cooking  up  behind  \is. 

Yo;ir  active  Interest  in  this  matter  and 
appropriate  action,  I  am  stire.  will  be  appre- 
ciated at  home. 

Cordially  yo\irs, 

OSCAB  1.  Stbttvi. 


For  the  Distribator 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OSCAR  YOUNGDAHL 

OF  ICINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  15,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  F.  PEAVEY  HEFFELFINGER 


Mr.  YOUNGDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
of  P.  Peavey  Heffelfinger: 

The  chamber  of  commerce  requested  that 
I  tell  you  here  today  some  of  the  adjustment 
problems  faced  by  a  distributor.  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  adjustment  problems  of  the 
so-called  grain  trade  wherein  my  experiencs 
lies'. 

The  machinery  for  the  distribution  of 
grain  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer 
is  frequently  affected  by  national  farm  legis- 
lation. We  in  the  grain  trade  become  con- 
cerned with  agricultural  legislation  when  Jt 
touches  upon  the  function  of  grain  market- 
ing. We  strongly  favor  any  sensible  plan 
which  offers  to  give  the  farmer  economic 
equality;  we  strongly  oppose  legislative  hocus- 
pocus  which  promises  only  to  confuse  the 
farmer  or  Increase  his  marketing  costs. 

In  oxir  trade  there  was  neither  official  nor 
widespread  personal  opposition  to  the  passage 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
Our  trade  is  close  to  agriculture  and  for 
many  years  we  have  recognized  the  serious 
problems  that  farmers  must  face.  We 
studied  the  proposed  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  and  found  nothing  in  it  which  ex- 
pressly authorized  the  crippling  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  grain-trade  machinery.  We  knew 
we  would  be  forced  to  make  adjustments 
vmder  the  loan  program,  but  we  expected 
that  Impartial  administration  would  seek  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  farmer  with  the 
least  harm  to  necessary  marketing  machinery. 
In  brief,  we  felt  that  the  Congress  had  written 
this  act  for  agriculture,  but  not  against 
business 

However,  under  the  administration  of  this 
act,  real  distress  has  been  broiight  to  certain 
branches  of  the  trade  so  that  now,  more  than 
ever  before,  their  problem  of  adjustment  has 
become  a  problem  of  preventing  wide-spread 
disruption.  Not  all.  but  some  of  these  prob- 
lems have  come  through  arbitrary  administra- 
tive policies  and  decisions,  and  not  from  ex- 
press orders  of  the  Congress.  Even  some 
legislators,  talking  with  us  in  the  field,  have 
expressed  amazement  at  the  direction  of 
some  of  these  administrative  policies. 

Insofar  as  I  am  able.  I  want  to  cite  some 
specific  problems  of  adjustment  in  our  trade, 
using  for  lUustratlon  these  fo\ir  div:s;ons: 

1.  The  futures  markets. 

2.  Cash  grain  commission  receivers, 

3.  Warehousemen. 

4.  Processors  and  merchandisers. 

Let  me  begin  with  futures  marketing.  At 
about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  the  increas- 
ing distance  from  surplus  grain  producing 
areas  to  centers  of  population  forced  the 
creation  of  a  future-delivery  system  which 
co\ild  give  tlme-and-plaoe  value  to  grain. 
Futures  trading  made  possible  a  system  of 
hedging  grain,  whereby  country  elevators, 
terminal  warehousemen,  merchandisers,  and 
processors  could  make  forward  oommitmenu 
without  excessive  risk  of  price  changes.    Bf 
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reducing  risk  In  this  manner,  hedging  greatly 
lowered  the  co«t  of  distributing  grain,  and 
has  been  of  distinct  benefit  to  both  producer 
and  consumer.  The  futures  market  reflects 
public  opinion  as  to  grain  values,  striking  a 
balance  between  buyers  and  sellers.  It 
merely  registers  the  price  levels  of  sales  and 
purchases.  Condemnation  of  futures  mar- 
keting is  like  condemnation  of  a  thermometer 
that  registers  temperature  without  Itself  being 
resTonsible  for  it. 

Futures  marketing  has  sometimes  been  In- 
vestigated under  the  suspicion  or  charge  that 
1  affects  the  farmers'  price  unfavorably. 
Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion was  the  one  made  in  Canada  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  Canadian  Royal  Commission, 
headed  by  the  late  Sir  Josiah  Stamp.  The 
Canadian  Privy  Council,  answering  com- 
plaints from  some  western  grain  producers, 
ordered  the  commission  to  Investigate  as  fol- 
lows: "To  inquire  and  report  what  effect.  If 
any.  the  dealing  in  grain  futures  has  upon  the 
prices  received  by  the  producers."  The  com- 
mission made  a  long  and  careful  study,  hear- 
ing scores  of  witnesses.  They  made  a  long 
and  detailed  report,  of  which  they  gave  cut 
this  svunmary:  "In  brief,  our  answer  to  the 
question  submitted  Is  that  in  addition  to  the 
benefits  reflected  to  the  producer  in  furnish- 
ing a  system  of  Insurance  for  the  handling  of 
his  grains,  and  in  providing  an  ever-ready  and 
convenient  means  for  marketing  the  same, 
futures  trading,  even  with  Its  disadvantages 
of  numerous  minor  price  fluctuations,  Is  of 
distinct  benefit  to  the  producer  in  the  price 
which  he  rec^ves." 

The  United  States  has  built  up  an  efficient 
grain  futures  marketing  system  which  gives 
exactly  these  same  benefits  to  our  producers. 
But  recently,  as  our  Government  has  increas- 
ingly taken  over  the  functions  of  the  specu- 
lator-investor in  grain,  cur  futures  markets 
have  seriously  declined  in  volume.  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  by  making  loans 
at  levels  above  market  prices,  has  been  forced 
to  take  possession  of  large  supplies  of  grain 
In  settlement  of  the  loans,  and  large  surpluses 
have  piled  up  In  the  Ever-Normal  Granary. 
Thus,  the  Government  accepts  responsibility 
for  potential  losses,  and  becomes  the  chief 
speculator  in  future  values.  Futures  trading 
has  rapidly  diminished  until  in  1940  the  vol- 
ume of  trading  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
was  less  than  half  of  the  volxime  traded  In 
1937.  the  year  before  the  act  became  effective. 
During  the  crop  movement  of  1939.  at  a  pe- 
riod when  the  hedging  volume  normally  would 
have  increased  to  Its  peak,  there  was  little 
change:  grain  that  formerly  had  been  hedged 
by  dealers  and  processors  was  now  going  un- 
dcr^he  loan  and  not  Into  trade  channels. 

T&e  Government  loan  sets  a  minimum 
price  dr~floor;  willingness  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  sell  at  that  price  plus  accrued 
charges  sets  a  virtual  ceiling,  leaving  a  nar- 
row range  within  which  the  farmers'  market 
price  is  caged.  As  the  loan  level  Is  raised, 
more  grain  tends  to  go  under  the  loan  and 
Into  Government  hands,  until  the  Govern- 
ment can  control  the  volume  and  freeze  the 
price.  As  a  resiilt,  the  Interest  of  speculator- 
investors  has  diminished  until  our  futures 
marketing  system  faces  some  critical  prob- 
lems of  adjustment. 

This  brings  forward  the  similar  adjust- 
ment problems  of  the  second  division  of  our 
trade,  the  cash  grain  commission  receivers. 
The  Government  agencies  have  announced 
that  they  will  not  use  the  services  of  these 
commission  merchants  in  moving  Govern- 
ment-owned corn  from  country  points  to 
terminal  storage.  Remember,  I  am  not  talk- 
ing of  farmer-owned  corn,  but  of  Govern- 
ment-owned corn.  In  practice  they  do  not 
use  the  commission  man  on  ordering  wheat 
Into  store,  either.  Through  petitions  start- 
ing more  than  1  year  ago.  and  lately  through 


formal  hearings  In  Washington,  D.  C,  the 
commission  men  advanced  the  reasons  why 
they  should  be  employed  in  the  movement 
of  this  Government-owned  grain  and  thus 
be  permitted  to  survive  through  the  emer- 
gency. In  the  report  which  declined  use  of 
commission  men's  services  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Government  did  not  question  nor 
dispute  any  of  the  reasons  or  claims  advanced 
by  the  commission  men.  Rather,  they  de- 
clined to  use  the  firms,  both  cooperative 
and  private  firms,  solely  on  the  basis  of  fig- 
ures which  Indicated  that  they  could  handle 
this  work  through  Government  offices  in  the 
field  at  less  than  the  reduced  rate  offered  by 
commission  men. 

Here  Is  a  new  and  amazing  policy  adopted 
by  an  agency  of  our  Government :  That,  with- 
out taxes,  without  wage-and-hour  restric- 
tions on  employees,  without  the  usual  com- 
mercial costs  and  controls  which  business 
must  bear,  it  proposes  to  take  over  the  func- 
tions of  an  established  business  if  It  can 
show  lower  operating  costs.  The  situation 
that  the  commission  men  face  here  is  in 
contrast  to  the  situation  In  neighboring 
Canada  where  their  wheat  board,  a  govern- 
mental body,  uses  the  services  of  commission 
men  Just  as  It  utilizes  the  services  of  its 
entire  grain  trade  in  its  desire  to  prevent 
serious  economic  maladjustment. 

In  passing.  I  mention  another  set-back  the 
commission  men  have  received.  The  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  excluded  commission  mer- 
chants from  the  seasonal  exemptions  allowed 
under  the  act  to  the  industry  engaged  in 
storing  grain.  While  men  in  the  grain  trade 
thoroughly  understand  the  actual  and  im- 
portant part  taken  by  commission  men  in 
getting  farmers'  grain  into  storage  position 
for  a  loan,  the  Government  excluded  them 
from  the  partial  exemption  upon  a  purely 
legalistic  Interpretation  of  the  storage  opera- 
tion. So  commission  merchants  see  their 
volume  diminishing  as  more  grain  moves 
through  Government  grain  offices  and  at  the 
same  time  must  meet  rapidly  rising  costs. 
Naturally,  the  number  of  commission  firms 
is  decreasing,  and  those  that  remain  are 
working  against  unfair  odds. 

A  third  grain-trade  group,  the  warehouse- 
men, have  a  different  kind  of  adjustment 
problems.  Large  surpluses  piled  up  under 
the  ever-normal  granary  have  naturally  de- 
manded a  large  additional  amount  of  storage 
space.  In  fact,  large  grain  crops  this  year 
could  tax  the  sufficisncy  of  storage  facilities, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  cooperative  and 
private  facilities  are  being  expanded  to  meet 
the  Government's  needs.  So  temporarily  at 
least  we  have  the  prospect  of  full  patronage. 

The  Government's  surplus  gram  Is  stored 
and  handled  by  cur  warehousemen  under  a 
uniform  storage  agreement,  the  terms  of 
which  were  written  by  Government  agencies 
after  conferences  with  the  cooperative  and 
private  warehouse  trade.  The  rates  are 
lower  than  commercial  rates,  and  the  con- 
tract terms  do  not  recognize  the  warehouse- 
man's need  for  a  complete  cut-off.  or  termi- 
natlon-of-storage  date.  With  the  risk  of 
employing  trade  terms  without  defining  them, 
let  me  briefly  explain  this  important  point. 
The  Government  pays  storage  charges  for 
only  6  or  7  months  each  year,  the  remainder 
of  the  year  being  free  time.  If  this  period  of 
free  time  coincides  with  the  time  of  crop 
movement,  and  wheat  left  in  the  elevator  is 
removed  from  storage  after  the  annual  grain 
crop  Is  moved,  the  warehouseman  could  be 
left  without  access  to  a  volume  of  storage  for 
an  entire  year  We  consider  it  an  unfair 
hazard  to  demand  of  the  warehouseman,  but 
as  long  as  the  Government  agencies  have 
control  of  so  large  a  volume  of  grain  they  can 
virtually  dictate  contract  terms. 

I  am  gotng  to  mention  steel  bins  here,  but 
to  mention  steel  bins  Is  to  touch  a  sore  spot 


In  the  warehouse  trade.  I  speak  advisedly 
because,  at  a  time  when  the  Government  was 
flllinK  its  eteel  bins  with  some  70,000,000 
bushels  of  corn,  I  had  2  empty  terminal 
warehouses  boarded  up  in  Minneapolis  and 
no  employees  at  work  in  them  except  watch- 
men. The  Government's  first  policy  was  to 
use  steel  bins  for  corn  where  country-elevator 
space  was  not  available,  and  now  even  the 
country  elevator  operators  are  beginning  to 
wonder  what  may  happen  in  some  given 
year  when  the  Government  has  only  enough 
corn  to  fill  either  the  country  elevators  or  the 
steel  bins,  but  not  both.  Will  they  use  the 
steel  bins  before  they  use  the  space  available 
In  country  cooperative  and  private  elevators? 
Under  any  normal  conditions  there  is  ample 
storage  space  for  grain  in  the  United  States, 
well  over  a  billion  bushels  of  space.  Govern- 
ment steel  bins  have  added  about  125,000.000 
bushels  of  additional  space  recently,  and  now 
cooperative  and  private  warehousemen  are 
expanding  this  space  further  to  meet  the 
storage  needs  of  the  Government  and  the 
producers.  In  a  conference  here  In  February 
warehousemen  offered  to  do  all  In  their  ability 
to  meet  the  storage  requirements  of  the  Gov- 
ernment if  the  Government  agencies,  in  turn, 
would  make  certain  minimum  commitments 
for  the  use  of  the  space,  and  at  rates  at  least 
not  lower  than  those  In  the  present  Govern- 
ment's contract.  The  Government  would  not 
give  the  full  and  necessary  assurances  asked 
but  evidenced  a  willingness  to  use  commercial 
space  where  available  and  where  needed  by 
them  at  rates  to  be  maintained  at  least  1  year. 

In  a  few  Instances  I  have  mentioned  the 
manner  in  which  cooperative  and  private 
grain  groups  have  worked  together  on  their 
common  problems  of  adjustment  under  the 
present  farm  legislation.  Throughout  most 
areas,  and  In  most  of  the  functions  of  grain 
marketing,  cooperative  and  private  Interest 
have  been  in  harmony.  But  like  most  other 
trades,  we  have  had  points  of  difference.  Pri- 
vate grain  Interests  have  objected  when  Gov- 
ernment agencies  gave  excessive  favors  to  the 
cooperatives,  through  volume  of  either  storage 
or  merchandising.  We  have  objected  also  to 
schemes  under  which  existing  country-grain 
facilities  have  been  duplicated  or  crowded 
out  by  cooperative  groups  entirely  financed  by 
loans  from  Farm  Security  Administration  un- 
der the  guise  of  rehabilitation.  But  1  am 
willing  to  admit  there  that  this  Is  not  the 
policy  of  all  farm  groups  or  of  all  cooperative 
groups;  we  concede  that  many  farm  leaders 
have  opposed  this  unwise  use  of  taxpayers" 
funds  to  force  the  growth  of  the  cooperatives. 

The  adjustment  problems  of  millers,  flax 
crushers,  malsters,  and  other  processors  and 
merchandisers  can  be  mentioned  only  briefly 
here.  But  I  do  point  out  that  these  indus- 
tries are  vitally  concerted,  because  they  store 
grain,  use  the  futures  markets,  and  held 
memberships  upon  our  leading  exchanges. 
They  cut  their  risks  by  using  the  futures 
markets,  and  can  make  forward  sales  at 
narrow  margins  for  that  reason.  They  would 
have  a  most  serious  problem  if  the  futures 
markets  were  forced  to  close.  The  loan  pro- 
gram has  made  market  differentials  neces- 
sary, and  whenever  these  arbitrary  differen- 
tials have  changed  the  competitive  position 
of  the  processors  In  any  area  adjustment 
problems  are  forced  upon  them.  The  loan 
program  has  sometimes  limited  the  amount 
of  grain  available  for  processing  in  some 
areas  at  levels  competitive  with  other  proc- 
essors in  other  areas. 

These,  then,  have  been  some  of  the  ad- 
justment problems  In  our  trade  in  recent 
months.  They  are  repeated  here,  not  be- 
cause we  wished  to  make  a  catalog  of  our 
complaints,  but  because  the  chamber  of 
commerce  asked  that  they  be  outlined  for 
you.  They  are  the  problems  of  a  trade  close 
to  agriculture  and  keenly  conscioua  of  th« 


economic  Inequalities  In  agriculture.  Of 
course,  we  endorse  the  principle  of  full  eco- 
nomic equality  for  agriculture;  to  deny  it 
would  be  to  deny  the  essentials  of  democ- 
racy. 

As  Americans  we  would  oppose  measures 
aimed  toward  the  harm  or  destruction  of 
agriculture;  at  the  siime  time  we  believe 
that  most  farmers  oppose  any  scheme  openly 
aimed  toward  the  destiuction  of  their  essen- 
tial grain-marketing  machinery.  Some  leg- 
islators, while  considering  the  farm  problem, 
quickly  realize  how  many  are  the  farmers, 
and  how  few  are  the  grain  dealers.  Clearly 
we  are  another  minority,  and  minorities  in 
these  days  seem  to  have  lost  some  of  the 
protections  inherent  In  our  early  philosophy 
of  democratic  government. 

Oxir  trade  will  continue  to  make  adjust- 
ments as  best  it  can  to  meet  the  long-con- 
tinued emergency.  We  must  continue  in  our 
belief  that  honest  competition  in  business  is 
desirable,  and  that  government  monopoly  Is 
undesirable.  We  will  hold  our  costs  as  low 
as  we  can,  and  as  low  as  taxes  during  the 
defense  emergency,  and  the  increasing  costs 
of  that  emergency  will  permit.  We  will 
work  willingly  and  steadfastly  with  any 
farmers,  or  groups  of  farmers,  as  long  as  they 
do  not  seek  the  replaci-ment  of  a  proven  and 
efficient  grain-marketing  machinery  by 
something  which  experience  has  proven  un- 
economic. 

Unhesitatingly,  we  say  that  we  have  the 
duty,  as  well  as  the  right,  to  stand  for  and 
protect  the  simple  principle  that  private 
business  must  exist  if  our  chosen  system  of 
government  is  to  exist.  Unhesitatingly  we 
accept  the  responsibility  of  efficient  opera- 
tion and  fair  business  dealing.  We  want  to 
build  and  maintain  the  kind  of  business 
whlch^^we  can  honestly  recommend  to  our 
sons  and  grandsons  a^  truly  valuable  to  so- 
ciety, and  as  typically  American. 


Unnecessary,  Unjustified,  Un-American 
Strikes  in  Defense  Industries  Must 
Stop  I 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  May  13.  1941 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  a 
letter  which  I  have  received  and  the  re- 
ply I  have  made  th'^reto. 

The  letter  I  have  had  from  William  D. 
Ross,  president  of  the  Barre  branch, 
Granite  Cutters  International  Associa- 
tion of  America,  reads  as  follows: 

Barre  Branch,  Granite  CuniKS' 
International  Ass<iciation  of  America, 

Barre,  Vt..  AprU  29,  1941. 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Plumlet, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
IJear  Sir:  In  a  report  released  by  you  to 
the  Associated  Press  on  April  3,  you  were 
credited  as  stating  that  the  Vermont  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  had  notified  you  of  its  ap- 
proval of  your  demand  of  Immediate  con- 
gressional action  to  curb  defense  strikes. 
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Carml  O.  Comings,  president  of  the  State 
organization,  notified  you  to  this  effect.  The 
Barre  Branch  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  Inter- 
national Association  want  to  point  out  for 
your  information  and  for  the  Information 
of  the  public  that  Mr.  Comings  has  no  au- 
thority to  speak  for  the  executive  council 
of  the  Vermont  Federation  of  Labor  and  on 
April  3  he  6p>oke  as  an  individual  member 
of  the  council  and  not  for  the  council. 

Our  organization  is  affiliated  with  the 
Vermont  Federation  of  Labor.  We  are  for 
democracy  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  and 
Nation  and  also  in  our  trade-union  move- 
ment. We  do  not  grant  nor  recognize  the 
right  of  any  one  man  to  Indirectly  place  our 
union  on  record  on  any  question  of  im- 
portance. We  reserve  the  right  to  decide 
our  stand  on  the  important  Issues  of  the 
day  in  our  own  meetings  by  and  through 
the  democratic  processes  of  our  union. 

We  do  not  subscribe  to  dictatorship  In 
world  affairs  or  in  the  affairs  of  our  union. 

We  reject  Mr.  Comings'  statement  of  April 
3.    The  Barre  branch  of  the  Granite  Cutte.-s' 
International  Association  in  its  meeting  on 
Saturday,   April    26.    was   unanimous   In    its 
condemnation   of    the   unauthorized    action 
taken  by  Mr.  Comings  and  equally   unani- 
mous in  its  opposition  to  any  and  all  legis- 
lation which  tends  to  curb  the  rights  of  labor 
to  strike  in  defense  or  nondefense  industries. 
Very  truly  yours, 
Barre  Branch,  Granite  Cutters' 
International  Association, 
By  William  D.  Ross,  President. 
Sidney  Edwards,  Secretary. 

My  reply  to  Mr.  Ross'  letter  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mat  13.  1941. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ross. 

President,   Barre  Branch,   Granite 
Cutters'  IntematiOTuxl  Association, 

Barre.  Vt. 

Dear  Prestoent  Ross:  I  have  your  letter  of 
April  29  with  respect  to  the  communication 
I  received  from  Mr.  Comings,  of  the  Vermont 
Federation  of  Labor,  in  regard  to  my  state- 
ment concerning  the  strikes  in  defense  in- 
dustries.   I  have  nothl'ig  to  retract. 

I  do  not  care  to  enter  into  any  contro- 
versy with  you  concerning  Mr.  Comings' 
authority.  He  is  perfectly  competent  to  take 
care  of  himself.  What  is  bothering  me  Is 
who  is  going  to  take  care  of  the  American 
people  If  such  strikes  are  permitted  to  con- 
tinue. 

However,  I  would  like  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  make  my  position  per- 
fectly clear,  although  In  the  minds  of  most 
people,  as  reflected  and  evidenced  by  cor- 
resf)ondence  and  conferences.  I  think  I  have 
made  it  plain,  and  It  is  understood  by  those 
who  have  taken  time  to  study  the  strike 
situation. 

It  is  realized  by  most  people  that  wages 
and  working  conditions  are  not  the  real 
Issues  involved  in  these  strikes  in  defense 
industries.  This  fact  has  been  evidenced  too 
many  times  to  permit  denial  or  to  require 
further  proof.  Those  who  do  not  know  this 
to  be  true  should  be  advised  that  real  sub- 
versive, un-Amer.can  motives  underlie,  and 
are  behind  these  strikes  In  defense  Indus- 
tries. What  is  more,  these  underlying  mo- 
tives and  subversive  Interests  threaten  us 
continuously.  They  never  sleep.  They  are 
even  worse  than  the  strikes;  they  delay  and 
hamper,  and  in  some  cases  destroy  our 
efforts  at  national  defense. 

I  suppose  you  know  that  the  total  number 
of  man-days  lost  as  a  result  of  strikes  in 
the  first  3  months  of  this  year  were  more 
than  three  times  as  great  as  for  the  same 
period  of  1940.  That  is  a  startling  figure, 
but  authoritative  figures  which  I  have  before 
me  show  that  3,022,918  man-days  were  lost 
in  January,  February,  and  March  of  this  year. 


Of  this  total  over  a  million  and  a  half  man- 
days — or,  to  be  exact,  1,578,000  man -days — 
were  lost  in  defense  industries. 

To  get  right  down  to  brass  tacks,  deliberate 
crippling  of  defense  action  is  close  to  treason, 
for  it  aids  and  comforts  our  enemies  in  time 
of  war. 

The  story  for  the  next  S  months  will  be 
worse  if  the  proposed  strikes  in  defense 
industries  and  the  strikes  now  in  operation 
continue  and  are  effective. 

In  the  Sunday  newspapers  there  were  listed 
strikes  In  11  shipyards  working  on  Navy  con- 
tracts amounting  to  $500,000,000:  a  strike 
affecting  an  til. 000.000  order  in  the  bag- 
loading  plant  at  Pulaski,  Va.,  which  In  turn 
affects  the  $44,000,000  Hercules  powder  plant 
near  Radford.  Va.;  a  strike  at  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard  involving  $30,000,000  worth  of 
work;  a  strike  In  New  Mexico  Involving  $9,- 
000.000.    These  are  the  amounts  given. 

In  addition.  6.000  workers  were  to  strike  In 
the  Chrysler  Corporation  In  Detroit;  a  strike 
is  threatened  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
and  Steamship  Clerks,  freight  handlers,  ex- 
press and  station  employees,  and  4  mid- 
western  railroads;  160,000  General  Motors 
workers  are  contemplating  striking;  the 
C.  I.  O.  has  called  a  strike  in  the  United  En- 
gineering &  Foundry  Co.  at  Vandergrift,  Pa. 
Thousands  of  workers  were  ordered  on  strike 
in  60  California  canneries,  and  a  strike  is  In 
the  making  at  the  Murphy  Body  Corporation. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  others  that  are 
not  listed  here,  but  when  one  stops  to  con- 
template the  ramifications  of  these  strikes 
he  knows  that  at  least  $594,000,000  of  our 
war  orders  will  be  affected  as  outlined  cbove, 
with  the  possibility  of  the  strikes  affecting 
some  $5,000,000,000. 

These  strikes  must  stop. 

With  all  the  provisions  that  have  been 
made  for  the  avoidance  of  strikes  and  for 
the  protection  of  those  who  claim  to  be  ag- 
grieved, there  is  no  occasion  for  a  strike  In 
my  opinion,  there  Is  no  half-way  business 
about  this  situation.  You  are  either  for 
America  or  against  It.  To  strike  In  a  defense 
industry  and  thereby  to  Interfere  with  the 
safety  of  the  people  and  the  national  defense 
Is  un-American. 

In  nearly  every  Instance  those  who  have 
instituted  or  Initiated  these  strikes  do  not 
have  the  interest  of  the  employee  at  heart. 
They  are  motivated  purely  by  hope  of  selfish 
gain.  They  are  Communists  and  racketeers 
who  proceed  for  pay  and  without  regard  to 
whether  or  not  they  destroy  our  country. 

The  strikes  for  the  most  part  are  called  at 
strategic  places,  selected  by  foreign  advisers, 
where  the  most  damage  can  be  done  to  us 
and  where  our  defense  program  can  be  most 
seriously  delayed  or  affected.  The  racketeers 
and  traitors  directed  from  abroad  pick  for 
their  sabotage  the  shipyards,  the  power  plants, 
coal  mines,  airplane  factories,  machine  shops, 
and  other  vital  Industries. 

These  are  the  facts.  They  cannot  be  l.ghtly 
laughed  off,  arrogantly  denied,  or  disproved. 

In  my  opinion,  if  this  thing  goes  far 
enough — and  it  has  gone  far  enough  already, 
as  I  see  it — the  plants  will  be  commandeered 
and  operated  under  Government  supervision. 
Labor  will  be  regimented  and  industry  mo- 
bilized. One  does  not  have  to  be  even  rmart 
to  sense  that  this  is  the  road  down  which 
we  are  traveling.  One  must  be  blind  who 
cannot  see  it. 

National  defense  and  the  public  safety 
are  involved  in  these  strikes  affecting  de- 
fense Industries.  Make  no  mistake. 
The  right  to  strike  Is  not  the  Issue  at  all. 
I  reassert  and  reaffirm  the  Coolidge  doc- 
trine that  "there  Is  no  right  to  strike  against 
the  public  safety  by  anybody,  anywhere, 
any  time." 

The  national  safety  Is  paramotmt.  The 
security  of  the  country,  the  welfare  of  our 
people,   the   protection   of   our   homes.   th« 
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pmerratlon  of  opportunity  for  otir  chil- 
dren— In  short,  the  national  defense — tran- 
■cends  every  Interest  and  every  privilege  of 
Industry  and  labor  at  this  time.  No  arbi- 
trary attitude  of  self-seeking  or  greed  on 
the  part  of  either  employer  or  employee,  or 
both,  should  be  permitted  or  tolerated  or 
allowed  to  block  the  attempts  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  American  people  to  de- 
fend themselves. 

It  Is  high  time  that  the  people  should 
realize  the  facts.  They  must  be  aroused 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  the 
insldlousness  of  the  danger  which  Iurk5  In 
these  strikes  in  defense  Industries,  for  they 
threaten  our  very  existence  as  individuals 
and  Involve  the  life  of  the  Nation. 

Legal  methods  for  arriving  at  a  settle- 
ment of  all  differences  and  for  the  arbitra- 
ment of  all  controversies,  affording  ample 
and  complete  protection  for  all  the  rights 
of  everybody,  have  been  provided  and  are 
accessible  during  the  present  emergency. 

Unnecessary,      tuijustifled.      un-American 
strikes   in   defense   Industries   must   stop. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Chaelis  a.  Pluiclzt,  M.  C. 


CoBToyin*'  by  United  States  NaTsl 
Vessels 
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or 


HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

or  MOMTAMA 

IN  THB  BOUSS  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVSS 


Thursday.  May  15.  1941 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  SARSFIELD  SOCIAL 
CLUB  OP  BUTTE.  MONT..  AND  THE  PHIL 
8HQUDAN  CLUB  OP  ANACONDA.  MONT. 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  iiKlude  the  following  resolution: 

Bom,  MoMT.,  May  5,  1941. 

PkAKKLnr  D.  ROOSKVELT. 

President  of  the  United  States, 

White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HomxABLc  8n:  At  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Sarsfleld  Social  Club  of  Butte  and  the  Phil 
Sheridan  Club  of  Anaconda,  held  on  April 
26.  1941,  the  following  resolutions  were  unan- 
imously adopted. 

"Whereas  it  has  been  Intimated  that  the 
United  States  Fleet  Is  to  be  used  to  convoy 
merchant  ships  carrying  munitions  of  war 
to  certain  belligerent  coimtries  now  at  war  in 
Europe  and  Africa:  and 

"Whereas  such  merchant  ships  with  their 
convoys  must  necessarily  travel  in  enemy 
waters,  which  are  infested  with  submarines 
and  sunken  mines  and  thus  exposes  them  to 
the  danger  of  being  destroyed,  which  wiU 
Inevitably  lead  this  cotmtry  into  the  Euro- 
pean war:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  we,  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Sarsfleld  Social  Club  of  Butte  and 
the  Phil  Sheridan  Club  nf  Anaconda.  In  Joint 
meeting  assembled,  do  hereby  go  on  record 
as  being  unalterably  opposed  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States  Fleet  as  a  convoy  for  any  mer- 
chant ships  engaged  in  carrying  munitions  of 
war  to  any  European  or  African  port;  and  be 
It 

"Resolved,  That  we  petition  His  Excellency, 
Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  united 
States,  to  be  ever  mindful  of  his  promises  to 
the  electorate  during  the  recent  campaign 
lor  reelection  that  no  American  boy  would 


ever  be  sent  across  the  Atlantic  to  fight  on 
foreign  soil;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States;  a  copy  to  Cordell 
Hull.  Secretary  of  State;  a  copy  to  Senators 
B.  K.  Wheeler  and  James  E.  Murray;  a  copy 
to  Congressman  James  F.  O'Connor  and  to 
Congresswoman  Jeannette  Rankin;  and  a 
copy  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  meet- 
ing." 

Committee: 

M.   J.   MtTLLANS, 

M.  J.  Hartnztt, 
Patwck  McOrvERN, 

Butte. 

MiCHACL   LaCCT, 

Thomas  Astel, 
Michael  SHEAanr, 

Aruiconda. 


Implementing  the  Philippine  Ezport- 
G>ntrol  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thitrsday.  May  IS,  1941 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
few  days  the  House  will  consider  a  meas- 
ure. Senate  Joint  Resolution  76.  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  making  applicable  the  ex- 
port-control law — section  6  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  July  2.  1940 — to  the  Philip- 
pines and  other  possessions  and  Terri- 
tories. 

This  is  designed  to  stop  the  shipments 
of  certain  critical  and  essential  materials 
which  are  moving  from  the  Philippines  to 
certain  foreign  countries,  particularly 
Japan  and  Russia.  Shipments  to  Russia, 
through  the  port  of  Vladivostok,  on  the 
Pacific  less  than  500  miles  from  Japan, 
may  easily  find  their  way  to  Central 
Europe  by  way  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway,  which  connects  with  Polish  and 
German  railroads. 

I  favor  the  resolution.  I  hope  it  will 
receive  nonpartisan  consideration.  It 
will  implement  and  strengthen  our  na- 
tional-defense scheme. 

On  March  31  last — see  page  2759  of 
Congressional  Record — and  a  few  days 
before  that  I  took  the  floor  and  discussed 
the  importance  of  having  an  export-con- 
trol law  for  the  Philippines  to  plug  the 
hole  through  which  banned  materials 
have  been  moving  to  certain  foreign 
countries  and  also  to  prevent  the  Philip- 
pines from  becoming  a  bsise  for  the  re- 
exportation of  those  materials.  I  sup- 
ported my  discussion  with  extensive 
quotations  from  memoranda  prepared  by 
Mr.  Vicente  Villamin,  Filipino  economist, 
covering  the  movements  of  goods  between 
the  Philippines,  Japan,  Russia,  and  the 
United  States. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Insular  Affairs.  I  am  aware  that  our 
definite  policy  is  to  let  the  Filipinos  have 
local  autonomy  and  self-rule  and  to  legis- 
late for  themselves.    When  a  Philippine 


legislation  has  to  do  with  foreign  coun- 
tries it  will  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  before 
going  into  effect.  I  had  hoped  that  this 
process  would  be  followed  in  the  present 
case,  but,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Philippine  government,  we  have  chosen 
to  extend  our  law  to  the  Philippines,  and 
I  shall  go  along  with  that  method.  I  want 
to  see  an  export-control  law  for  the  Phil- 
ippines. That  is  the  leading  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  sole  interest  now  is  to 
see  to  it  that  the  law  we  shall  make  ap- 
plicable to  the  Philippines  will  achieve  its 
purpose  and  not  become  ineffective  In 
view  of  certain  peculiar  situations  that 
may  obtain  in  that  section  of  the  world. 

I  am  presenting  now  for  the  Record  a 
tei'se  memorandum  by  Mr.  Villamin  which 
contains  facts  and  raises  questions  which 
I  am  sure  should  receive  the  attention 
for  remedial  action  of  Brig.  Gen.  Russell 
Maxwell,  of  the  Export  Control  oflBce, 
and  Mr.  Dean  Acheson,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  both  of  whom  addressed 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  76.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  their  statements  did  not  cover 
the  matters  presented  in  the  Villamin 
memorandum. 

Yesterday  I  introduced  in  the  Record 
the  fine  statement  of  Mr.  Elizalse,  the 
Philippine  Resident  Commissioner,  to  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  in  which  he 
expressed  the  eagerness  of  the  Philippine 
government  to  cooperate  with  our  Gov- 
ernment in  this  matter  of  export  con- 
trol, for  which  I  wish  again  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  to  register  my  appreciation. 
The  Commissioner's  statement  does  not, 
however,  contain  a  detailed  discussion  of 
the  intrinsic  Issues  to  which  the  export- 
control  law  may  give  rise. 

Mr.  Villamin  poses  the  question  that 
since  shipments  to  Russia  are  not  under 
ban  under  the  policy  of  our  Government 
by  which  the  so-called  "moral  embargo" 
on  that  country  has  been  lifted,  ship- 
ments from  the  Philippines  could  be 
made  to  Vladivostok  and  from  there  re- 
directed to  Japan,  a  matter  of  a  day's 
steamer  sailing,  thereby  defeating  the 
export  control  law.  This  especially  re- 
fers to  shipments  of  iron  ore  of  which 
the  Philippines  exported  to  Japan  1.- 
192.000  tons  in  1940  in  comparison  with 
nothing  in  1933  and  only  283.000  tons  in 
1935. 

Concerning  copra,  coconut  oil,  and 
other  materials  now  being  imported  to 
Japan  from  the  Philippines  over  and 
above  Japan's  normal  requirements  and 
which  are  probably  reexported  to  Russia 
and  from  there  to  Germany,  the  ship- 
ments of  these  materials  to  Japan  will 
stop  under  the  export -control  law.  but 
such  shipments  could  go  on  direct  from 
the  Philippines  to  Russia,  and  there 
again  the  export-control  law  would  be 
defeated. 

He  also  points  to  the  fact  that  ship- 
ments from  the  Philippines  could  be 
made  to  ports  in  China,  especially  those 
under  Japanese  control,  and  from  there 
transported  by  the  Manchurian  Railway 
to  connect  with  the  trans-Siberian  rail- 
road on  the  north.  And  for  that  matter, 
such  shipments  could  be  rerouted  to 
Japan  as  in  the  cas3  of  Vladivostok  with 
the  possible  difference  that  it  would  be 


harder  to  discover  the  process  in  the 
latter  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  that  vital  and  pertinent  questions 
have  been  raised  in  the  memorandum, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  if  we  do  not  meet 
them  satisfactorily  there  will  be  but  little 
use  of  having  an  export-control  law  for 
the  Philippines. 

As  I  want  to  see  the  resolution  become 
a  law  with  the  greatest  legislative  speed, 
I  plead  that  Government  agencies  con- 
cerned with  this  matter,  particularly  the 
Export  Control  office  in  the  War  De- 
partment under  B;igadier  General  Max- 
well and  the  State  Department,  whose 
activities  are  under  Mr.  Dean  Acheson, 
should  examine  this  additional  matter 
and  offer  remedial  suggestions. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  to  meet  again  im- 
mediately to  hear  further  statements. 
I  have  the  word  of  Mr.  Villamin.  who 
has  studied  the  question  very  fully,  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  give  more  explana- 
tory and  supplementary  information  and 
discussion  if  and  when  desired  by  the 
committee. 

His  memorandum,  which  follows,  con- 
tains two  possible  suggestions  to  remedy 
the  questions  which  he  raised. 

His  first  suggestion  is  to  have  ship- 
ments to  China  or  Russia  covered  by 
affidavits  by  buyer  possibly  to  be  sup- 
ported by  cash  guaranties  that  the  goods 
are  for  local  consumption  in  those  coun- 
tries. He  does  not  believe  this  could  be 
very  effective,  for  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  enforce  it. 

His  second  suggestion  is  to  have  either 
the  American  or  the  Philippine  govern- 
ments, or  both,  to  take  the  goods  refused 
shipment  under  the  export-control  law 
on  just  compensation  to  form  reserves  or 
stock  piles.  In  the  event  the  Philippine 
government  is  to  make  the  stock  piles, 
adequate  financial  assistance  will  have  to 
be  given  that  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  again  to  express 
my  pleasure  that  the  Philippines  is  going 
to  have  an  export-control  law  and  to 
thank  President  Manuel  L.  Quezon  for  his 
splendid  spirit  of  cooperation  in  this  con- 
nection. 

The  memorandum  by  Mr.  Villamin 
follows: 

THE     VILLAMIN     MEMORANDUM 

(May  15,   1941) 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  favor  an  ex- 
port control  law  for  the  Philippines.  I  hope 
the  pending  joint  resolution  extending  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2, 
1940,  may  be  acted  on  with  the  greatest 
legislative  speed. 

The  questions  I  am  raising  here  are  vital 
and  pertinent.  I  am  convinced  that  they 
deserve  consideration  by  Congress  and  the 
administration.  Having  studied  the  ques- 
tion of  expxjrt  control.  I  am  desirous  of 
cooperating    to    the    end. 

Our  concern  now  is  how  to  prevent  the 
law  from  becoming  toothless  by  clrcimi- 
vention.  The  following  pr^ls  of  facts  pre- 
sent* situations  that  obviously  require  re- 
medial treatment  either  by  legislation  or  by 
administrative  action. 

As  the  situations  here  presented  revolve 
around  the  position  of  Russia,  it  is  pertinent 
to  set  forth  the  background  of  America's 
policy  toward  that  country  In  relation  to 
the  export-control  law. 

On  December  2,  1939,  President  Roosevelt, 
announcing    to    the    press    what    has    since 


become  known  as  the  moral  embargo,  de- 
clared that  he  hoped  t^t  American  manu- 
facturers and  exporter^  of  airplanes  and 
parts  thereof  would  bear  the  fact  in  mind 
before  selling  to  certain  foreign  countries 
that  the  policy  of  the  American  Government 
condemned  the  unprovoked  bombing  and 
machine-gunning  of  civilian  populations 
from  the  air. 

The  State  Department,  in  statements  dated 
December  15  and  20.  1939,  pursuant  to  the 
announcement  of  the  President,  above  quot- 
ed, enumerated  more  materials  under  "moral 
embargo"  and  suggested  that  the  national 
Interest  required  that  there  should  be  no 
further  delivery  to  certain  countries  of  plans, 
plants,  manufacturing  rights,  or  technical  In- 
formation needed  for  the  production  of  high- 
quality  aviation  gasoline. 

On  July  2.  1940,  the  export -control  law  was 
passed,  being  section  6  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  July  2,  1940,  entitled  "An  act  to  expe- 
dite the  strengthening  of  the  national  de- 
fense." 

As  administered  In  pursuance  to  national 
policy  of  retaining  the  friendship  of  Russia, 
this  law  does  not  affect  shipments  of  Ameri- 
can goods  to  that  country.  It  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  policy  for  the  United  States 
to  refuse  shipments  to  Russia  when  local 
needs  and  priorities  so  require. 

According  to  the  latest  information,  the 
Russo-American  commercial  relations — again 
In  obedience  to  national  policy — are  to  be 
expanded  rather  than  contracted.  This 
means  that  sales  to  Russia  wlU  be  subjected 
to  the  minimum  of  restriction  and  Inter- 
ruption. 

On  January  21.  1941.  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Sumner  Welles  advised  the  Russian 
Ambassador  at  Washington.  Mr.  ConsUntine 
A.  Oumansky.  that  "the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  has  decided  that  the 
policies  set  forth  In  the  statement  issued  to 
the  press  by  the  President  on  December  2. 
1939  (mentioned  above]  and  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "moral  embargo,'  are  no  longer 
applicable  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics."  adding  that  "this  decision  is  be- 
ing communicated  to  Interested  American 
manufacttu-ers  and  exporters."  In  other 
words,  shipments  to  Russia  are  not  barred. 

The  foregoing  statements  show  that  Russia 
can  buy  goods  from  the  United  States,  and 
If  Russia  can  buy  from  the  United  States  she 
can  buy  from  the  Philippines.  Now  let  us 
see  how  this  wUl  work  In  the  PhUlpplnes  and 
consider  if  the  export-control  law  will  not  be 
rendered  without  effect  tf  something  is  not 
done  about  it. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  here  In  the  United 
States  Russian  orders  for  American  goods 
under  ban  are  made  dependent  on  priorities 
and  local  requirements.  The  orders,  with 
regrets,  are  often  not  filled  for  that  reason. 
The  American  Government  has  first  call  on 
the  goods,  and  it  purchases  them  either  for 
immediate  use  or  for  its  rtserves. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Philippine  goverrmient 
is  not  In  a  position  today  lo  refuse  the  Rus- 
sian purchaser  of  Philippine  products  for  a 
similar  reason.  If  it  approves  the  sales  to 
Russia  merely  for  the  sake  of  selling  It.  It 
would  not  be  going  along  strictly  with  cer- 
tain imaginable  policies  of  the  United  States. 
And  If  it  disapproves  the  sales  for  no  reasons 
as  Justified  as  that  given  by  the  United  States 
m  a  similar  cafe.  It  would  violate  the  Ameri- 
can policy  toward  Russia.  Thus  the  Philip- 
pine government  would  be  Impaled  on  the 
two  horns  of  the  dilemma. 

If  the  .American  Government  will  have  ex- 
clusive control  of  enforcing  the  export-control 
law  m  the  Philippines,  then  the  Philippine 
government  would  be  relieved  of  much.  If  not 
all,  of  Its  conceivable  problems  In  this  con- 
nection. The  American  Government  nat- 
urally will  get  the  obligations  resulting  from 
Its  enforcement  of  the  law.  Th.us.  I  believe,  It 
would  be  proper  for  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  for  Immediate  use  or  for 
the  stock  piles  Philippine  products  refused 


sales  to  foreign  countries.  Including  Russia, 
for  reasons  of  priorities  or  American  require- 
ments. To  this  end  It  may  be  necessary  to 
relax  the  quantitative  quotas  on  Philippine 
products  as  provided  In  the  Tydings-McDuSle 
Act. 

Consistent  with  the  Idea  set  forth  In  the 
foregoing  paragraph  Is  the  thought  that  If 
the  Philippine  government  Is  to  be  expected 
to  purchase  unfilled  foreign  orders,  that  gov- 
ernment, it  seems  to  me.  Is  entitled  to  be 
placed  In  funds  to  do  so.  That  government 
Is  eager  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
to  Its  fullest  ability,  but  Its  financial  resources 
are  limited.  It  Is  considering  asking  for  a 
loan  from  the  United  States  Government. 

Now  I  shall  set  forth  some  patent  Instances 
which  could  render  the  export -control  law 
Ineffective  anc"  Illusory. 

First.  Under  the  law,  shipments  of,  say.  Iron 
ore  to  Japan  from  the  Philippines  will  stop. 
But  such  shipments  could  be  made  to  Vladi- 
vostok or  some  Chinese  ports,  especially 
those  under  Japanese  control,  and  from  there 
rerouted  to  Japan,  a  matter  of  1  or  2  days 
steamer's  sailing.  A  precedent  In  point  Is 
the  discovery  a  few  years  ago  of  shipments 
of  textiles  from  Japan  to  the  Philippines  via 
Hong  Kong,  defeating  a  Japanese -American 
executive  agreement  on  maximum  quotas. 
The  quotas  were  exceeded  through  that  cir- 
cuitous triangular  procedure. 

Second.  That  part  of  the  Imports  of  Japan 
from  the  Philippines  which  is  over  and  abo-.  a 
her  normal  requirements  and  which  con- 
ceivably are  being  reexported  to  Russia  or 
China  destined  for  Central  Europe  via  the 
trans-Siberian.  Polish,  and  German  railroads 
need  not  be  missed  by  Russia  and  China,  be- 
cause It  could  be  shipped  direct  to  them. 

These  two  f>ossible  situations.  If  not  solved, 
would  make  the  export-control  law  almost  a 
surplusage. 

My  first  suggestion  as  a  remedial  measure 
is  what  I  have  already  stated,  namely,  that 
the  government  take  over  the  goods  that  are 
refused  shipment  from  the  Philippines  to 
certain  foreign  countries. 

A  second  possible  remedy  would  be  to  re- 
quire Russian  and  Chinese  and  other  un- 
banned purchasers  of  PhUlpplne  goods  to 
make  an  affidavit,  supported  by  cash  guaran- 
ties, that  the  goods  purchased  are  tor  final 
consumption  strictly  within  their  territories. 
This  remedy  is  not  dependable  and  well-nigh 
Impossible  of  enforcement. 

The  above  mem^orandum  has  been  pre- 
pared in  a  rather  hiirrled  way,  but  its  author 
is  ready  to  respond  to  eny  request  for  further 
Information  a^  he  Is  desirous  as  a  Filipino 
citizen  to  give  his  cordial  cooperation  and 
his  best  thoughts  In  the  Interest  of  national 
defense. 

As  In  my  previous  memorandum  on  Phil- 
ippine exports.  I  have  not  given  the  Iron-ore 
shipments  to  Japan.  I  am  giving  them 
hereinbelow: 

Exports  of  iron  ore  to  Japan,  being  100  per^ 
cent  of  Philippine  total  exports 

Metric  tons 

1940 1. 192,  000 

1939 1. 155,000 

1938 911. 000 

1937 699,  700 

1936 654, 000 

1935 283. 000 

1934 7,  000 

1933 NU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thus  far  is  the  latest 
memorandum  of  Mr.  Villamin.  In  order 
to  present  an  integrated  body  of  facts 
and  statistics  in  connection  with  the 
Philippine  export-control  law,  I  wish  to 
again  refer  to  my  speech  in  this  House  of 
March  31,  whicn  contains  Mr.  Villamin's 
memoranda  on  the  movements  of  other 
Philippine  products  between  the  Philip- 
pines and  Japan,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States.      Those    memoranda    represent 
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extensive  work  of  research  and  correla- 
tion, and  for  ail  of  which  Mr.  Villamin  is 
entitled  to  the  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  our  Government. 
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Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
OBo.  I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  yesterday  over  the  radio: 

A  few  yean  back  Uncle  Sam  embarked 
upon  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  experi- 
ments In  the  history  of  mankind.  It  was  a 
project  truly  worthy  of  Hollywood's  choicest 
adjectives,  "colossal,"  "terrific,"  "super- 
super."  Up  in  Maine  the  folks  were  excited. 
Their  Government  down  in  Washington  was 
going  to  harness  the  tides.  The  tides  are 
*^  still  unharnessed  and  Passamaquoddy  is  now 
only  a  memory.  A  few  mere  millions  were 
sunk  in  the  mud,  but  they  were  speedily 
forgotten  as  the  Washington  merry-go-round 
whipped  furiously  off  to  newer  and  sclll  more 
intoxicating  pleasures. 

Some  of  us  remember,  too,  the  Florida  ship 
canal  proposal.  It  was  going  to  cut  a  chan- 
nel  across  the  northern  end  of  Florida  to 
encourage  commerce  and  bring  the  more 
abundant  life  to  thousands  of  men  and 
women  down  South.  That  one  got  into  the 
moving-pict\ire  newsreels.  We  saw  wonder- 
ful pictures  of  a  huge  dried-up  ditch,  with 
a  good  deal  of  rusty  looking  machinery  along 
the  sidelines.  By  the  time  it  had  disap- 
peared from  the  picture  It  wasn't  even  re- 
garded as  a  potential  celer-  patch. 

The  St.  Lawrence  waterway  proposal,  what- 
ever  its  merits   may   be,   comes  along   as   a 
fitting  successor  to   the  grandiose   schemes 
concocted  by  the  febrile  Imagination  of  the 
New  Deal.    Uke  both  of  the  other  projects, 
a  feeble   effort   is   being  made   to   link   its 
coostructlon  with  a  national -defense  build- 
up.    The  utter  puerility  of  this  endeavor  is 
apparent  at  the  merest  glance.    Two  other 
arguments  have  been  Invented  to  reinforce 
the  recognized  weakness  of  the  defense  posi- 
tion.   Washington    sources    "close    to    the 
President"  have  urged  the  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way as  a  potential  producer  of  hydroelectrlcal 
power   on   a   tremendous  scale.    Then,   too, 
they  argue  that  the  St.  Lawrence  develop- 
ment would  enable  us  to  build  shipyards  on 
the  Great  Lakes  t>eyond  the  reach  of  air  raids. 
An  examination  of  each  of  these  arguments 
U  certainly  In  order  before  Congress  votes 
huge  sxuns  necessary  for  this  project. 

To  consider  the  defense  suggestion  la  to 
recognize  its  fytlUty.  Defense  is  an  Immedi- 
ate problem  requiring,  as  the  administration 
repeatedly  has  pointed  out,  concentration  of 
all  our  industrial  and  economic  forces  upon 
the  production  of  ships,  planes,  tanks,  and 
other  munitions.  By  the  most  optimistic 
Mtlmate  the  power  project  of  the  St.  Law- 
amoe  proposal  could  not  be  completed  before 


1946.  Insofar  as  use  of  the  Lake  ports  is 
concerned  for  the  construction  of  ships  of 
war,  the  scheme  is  Impracticable,  since  the 
seaway  could  not  be  in  condition  to  float 
such  vessels  before  IMS  or  1949.  Meanwhile 
no  provision  whatever  has  been  made  for 
adequate  harbors  or  docks  at  the  Lake  ports 
for  the  accommodation  of  ocean-going  ves- 
sels or  the  construction  of  ships  of  war.  Pro- 
ponents who  advance  this  latter  suggestion 
are  out  of  line  with  expert  opinion  that  vital 
sections  of  the  seaway  and  power  works 
would  be  exceedingly  vulnerable  to  aerial  at- 
tack and  sabotage.  The  dam  in  the  Inter- 
national Rapids  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  is  only  a  little  more  than  200  miles 
from  the  seacoast,  would  be  especially  vul- 
nerable and.  If  destroyed,  would  trap  all 
naval  and  other  craft  being  constructed 
within  the  Great  Lakes. 

Furthermore,  instead  of  aiding  the  defense 
program,  it  is  the  opinion  of  competent  au- 
thorities that  it  would  retard  it  by  with- 
drawing from  Immediately  necessary  projects 
labor  and  material  in  vast  amount.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  the  tremendous  sums 
of  money  that  would  be  withdrawn  from  our 
defense  effort  to  finance  the  seaway  and 
power  project.  If  we  are  still  in  the  defense 
emergency,  our  entire  economy  will  be  far 
out  of  line  in  the  years  between  1946  and 
1949.  The  St.  Lawrence  proposal  will  be  only 
a  minor  matter  In  comparison  with  our 
entire  defense  machinery.  Every  defense  ex- 
pert believes  that  a  5-year  period  will  take 
otir  efforts  completely  beyond  the  realm  of 
practicability.  We  cannot  work  now  on  de- 
fense projects  so  far  removed  into  the  future. 

Chief  among  these  obstacles  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  proposal  is  the  belief  of  many  well- 
informed  Americans  that  In  the  immediate 
world  emergency  the  millions  of  dollars  (pos- 
sibly reaching  a  billion,  in  fact)  could  be 
better  spent  for  more  pressing  needs. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  national  defense 
we  must  consider  no  less  than  five  difficulties: 

(1)  The  most  optimistic  estimate  places 
the  completion  date  of  this  project  at  a  time 
somewhere  in  1946-49. 

(2)  For  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to 
build  the  waterway  we  could  build  more  than 
one  hundred  destroyers,  thirty  10.000-ton 
cruisers,  or  fourteen  35.000-ton  battleships. 
Ask  Winston  Churchill  which  he  would  pre- 
fer— the  St.  iawrence  development  or  the 
battleships,  and  you  have  an  Irrefutable  an- 
swer to  the  specious  argument  that  this  pro- 
posal is  an  element  in  national  or  interna- 
tional defense 

(3)  We  are  engaged  in  building  the  great- 
est standing  Army  and  developing  the  largest 
Navy  our  country  has  ever  known.  The  funds 
necessary  to  complete  the  waterway  amount 
to  more  than  the  normal  peacetime  appro- 
priations for  both  our  Navy  and  our  Army.  I 
believe  that  as  a  nondefense  expenditure 
these  funds  should  not  be  appropriated  where 
there  are  urgent  defense  needs  still  to  be  met. 

(4)  The  argument  that  the  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  made  possible  by  the 
project  could  be  used  for  defense  purposes  Is 
meaningless  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  this 
power  would  not  be  available  for  several  years, 
and  in  the  realization  that  there  stands  an 
Idle  power  plant  at  Niagara  Falls  capable  of 
generating  vast  amounts  of  electric  current 
still  seemingly  unnecessary. 

(5)  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  said  In  support  of 
the  project  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  that 
W5  may  produce  electric  power  "necessary 
to  nat'onal  defense." 

As  I  have  said,  the  power  part  of  the  proj- 
ect could  not  become  operative  until  1946. 
Meanwhile,  we  have  at  hand  virtually  Inex- 
haustible supplies  of  coal  for  the  generation 
of  steam  power  where  such  power  is  needed, 
in  adequate  amounts  and  at  one-half  the 
cost  of  hydroelectric  power.  And  in  this  con- 
nection it  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that  both 
the  proposed  seaway  and  the  power-project 
menace  the  future  prosperity  of  one  of  our 


leading  industries — coal  mining.  Experts  of 
that  indtistry  who  have  studied  ail  the  re- 
ports and  engineering  data  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence project  assert  that  the  hydroelectric 
plant  in  the  St.  Lawrence  would  be  directly 
competitive  with  steam  production  of  power 
and  that  if  the  suggested  1,100,000  horse- 
power (the  American  share  of  production) 
were  achieved,  the  coal  equivalent  of  such  • 
block  of  power  would  be  6,139,000  tons 
annually 

We  must  bear  in  mind  several  other 
faitors  too.  In  seeking  to  reach  a  fair  and 
intelligent  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  proposal.  The  St.  Lawrence  la 
navigable  only  from  May  to  November  of 
each  year  Available  statistics  Indicate  that 
only  5  percent  of  the  ships  which  might 
make  use  of  the  waterway  are  American 
owned.  Literally  hundreds  of  labor  organiza- 
tions have  gone  on  record  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  development.  Railroads,  inland 
water  carriers,  ports  along  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Mpxican  Gulf  are  equally  opposed  to  the 
proposal. 

As  for  the  assertion  with  respect  to  the 
construction  of  oceangoing  vessels  out  of  the 
reach  of  bombing  planes,  the  answers  seem 
all  too  obvious.  We  know  enough  about  the 
tremendous  progress  of  aviation  to  realize 
that  no  man  may  set  limits  today  upon  the 
range  of  military  planes  tomorrow. 

When  we  realize  these  many  objections  to 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  when  we  recognize 
that  American  taxpayers  are  already  being 
burdened  with  tremendoxis  taxes,  with  more 
in  store  for  next  year,  I  believe  that  we  must 
determine  to  postpone  consideration  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  until  such  time  as  we 
can  discuss  it  objectively  and  until  we  can 
afford  to  construct  It. 

And  this  is  where  the  debate  stands  for 
the  present.  We  have  a  choice  before  us. 
Is  it  more  useful  to  spend  our  ftmds  for  the 
construction  of  this  waterway  than  to  spend 
them  for  the  construction  of  more  planes, 
ships,  tanks,  and  g7an8?  Would  Winston 
Churchill,  answering  this  question  for  us, 
choose  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  or  would 
he  choose  the  weapons  of  war? 

In  analysis  it  appears  clear  that  this  proj- 
ect, the  cost  of  which  might  approach  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  promises  little  benefit  to  the 
American  farmer,  threatens  the  continued 
prosperity  of  miners  and  railroad  employees 
and  industries  unable  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  cheap  foreign  labor  products  of  which 
can  be  transported  by  foreign  vessels  at  low 
operating  costs  and  distress  ocean  freight 
rates. 

Such  competition  would  strike  seriously  at 
the  prosperity  of  Industries  which  depend 
upon  our  great  Inland  markets,  would  cut 
down  employment  In  our  industries,  and  re- 
duce revenues  to  our  railroads,  Inland  water 
carriers,  and  port  and  terminal  facilities. 

We  have  no  clear  conception  of  the  cost 
of  the  project.  It  is  variously  estimated,  as  X 
said,  to  range  between  $600,000,000  to  (1,- 
000.000,000.  We  have,  however,  the  prece- 
dents of  similar  constructions  to  guide  our 
opinions  on  this  proposal.  We  know  that 
costs  in  the  construction  of  seaways  and 
canals  greatly  exceeded  early  optimistic  esti- 
mates 

We  know  also  that  estimates  of  Govern- 
ment expenditures  invariably  fall  far  short  of 
expectations.  We  have  one  example  of  that 
In  recent  disclosures  of  the  estimates  and 
actual  costs  of  Army  cantonments. 

In  this  time  of  vast  expendittjre  on  Im- 
mediate necessities  of  the  defense  program, 
with  the  prospect  of  tax  burdens  exceeding 
all  levies  in  our  history  we  should  exercise 
the  greatest  caution  in  undertaking  com- 
mitments which  are  not  vital  to  our  immedi- 
ate necessities. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  Is  no  time  for  an- 
other Passamaquoddy.  Let  us  not  squander 
funds  in  time  of  danger  which  we  have  re- 
fused In  times  of  peace. 
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Mr,  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  called  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
overcrowded  conditions  existing  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  Since  that  time  I 
have  heard  from  many  Members  asking 
that  something  be  done  to  relieve  it.  I 
have  therefore  prepared  '^.  resolution 
which  I  am  going  to  file  requesting  the 
President  to  make  some  arrangements 
whereby  some  of  the  bureaus  and  depart- 
ments not  connected  with  the  defense 
program  would  be  moved  to  other  cities 
where  there  is  plenty  of  space — where 
there  is  no  overcrowding. 

This  will  bring  about  greater  economy 
and  greater  eflBciency,  and  I  would  like 
especially  to  point  out  the  fact  that  Chi- 
cago is  the  focal  point  at  the  very  center 
of  cur  country  and  most  favorably  lo- 
cated to  agriculture  and  industry.  It 
must  also  be  recognized  that  it  is  the 
railroad  center  of  America,  and  in  that 
connection  I  feel  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  would  find  that  it 
would  function  most  efBciently  from  Chi- 
cago; also,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Social  Security  Board  and  most  of  the 
bureaus  of  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Interior  cannot  be  transferred 
to  advantage.  The  transfer  of  these  bu- 
reaus and  agencies  alone  would  relieve  to 
a  great  extent  the  overcrowded  condi- 
tions in  Washington  and,  I  repeat,  would 
re.«:ult  in  greater  efiBciency  and  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  embody  in  my  remarks  the  resolution 
I  am  now  filing,  and  I  hope  it  will  have 
the  support  of  the  membership. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  referred  to  follows: 

Whereas,  due  to  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram, new  bureaus  and  agencies  have  been 
created  requiring  additional  office  and  work- 
ing facilities  in  the  city  of  Washington;  and 

Whereas,  due  to  the  tremendovis  increase 
in  the  personnel  of  Government  service 
which  has  resulted  not  only  In  an  over- 
crowding and  lack  of  office  facilities  but  In  a 
serious  shortage  In  hotel  accommodations, 
rooms,  houses,  and  restaurant  facilities;  and 

W^hereas  adequate  building  and  housing 
facilities  may  be  had  without  delay  not  only 
In  the  city  of  Chicago  but  also  In  other  cities 
favorably  located,  where  the  cost  of  living  is 
more  reasonable  than  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington; and 

Whereas,  due  to  its  central  location  and 
accessibility,  many  Government  agencies 
conduct  hearings  and  carry  on  other  activi- 
ties m  the  city  of  Chicago;  and 

Whereas  if  such  agencies  are  located  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  the  Government  will  save 
tremendous  sums  '  i  rentals,  traveling  ex- 
penses, and  the  time  of  its  officials,  and  the 
removal  of  such  agencies  to  Chicago  will 
afford  Government  employees  lower  costs  in 
living,  better  working  and  housing  facilities, 


and  will  tend  for  higher  efficiency:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Rcpresentativea 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  President 
is  requested  and  authorized  to  direct  the 
transfer  from  the  District  of  Coltmibia  to 
Chicago  or  elsawbere  such  departments,  or 
bureaus  thereof,  and  such  independent  agen- 
cies whose  activities  can  be  conducted  at 
least  as  efficiently  and  economically  in  such 
locality  designated  by  him. 
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Mr.  LARRABEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  insert  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  Indiana  Highway  Users 
Conference,  at  their  meeting  at  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  May  8,  opposing  the  pro- 
posal to  increase  the  Federal  gasoline 
tax. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  statement 
conveys  the  sentiment  of  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  taxpayers,  and  I  feel  that 
their  views  deserve  our  most  careful 
consideration. 

The  statement  follows: 

To  bear  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  general 
government  is  the  responsibility  of  every 
citizen  throughout  the  country,  and  Indiana 
citiz3ns  will  not  shirk  that  responsibility. 
This  Is  particularly  true  of  the  cost  of  the 
national-defense  program. 

The  Federal  gasoline  tax  is  an  excise  tax, 
and  the  revenue  it  yields  now  is  being  used  to 
finance  general  governmental  functions,  in- 
cluding national  defense.  The  annual  pay- 
ment made  toward  the  cost  of  general  gov- 
ernment by  an  individual  in  the  form  of 
Federal  gasoline  taxes  obviously  Is  measured 
by  the  amount  of  gasoline  he  consumes. 
Some  individuals  consume  more  than  others 
because  they  live  farther  from  their  place  of 
employment  or  because  as  farmers  or  sales- 
men they  must  consume  gasoline  to  make 
a  living.  Accordingly,  their  Federal  gasoline 
tax  payments  for  the  support  of  general  gov- 
ernment are  greater. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Indiana  Highway 
Users  Conference"  that  dependence  on  the 
gasoline  tax  to  raise  revenue  for  general 
governmental  purposes  is  unsound  because 
the  distance  a  citizen  travels  on  the  high- 
ways or  the  extent  to  which  he  uses  his  farm 
tractor  Is  a  very  poor  measure  of  his 
responsibility  for  the  cost  of  government. 

These  considerations  have  become  par- 
ticularly significant  with^the  Initiation  of 
the  preparedness  program  by  the  Federal 
Government,  evidences  of  which  may  be 
seen  In  all  parts  of  Indiana.  Shortage  of 
housing  and  labor  In  centers  working  on 
defense  projects  is  requiring  the  assembly  of 
skilled  Industrial  workers  from  wide  areas 
throughout  the  State  and  even  from  neigh- 
boring States.  The  transportation  of  these 
workers  to  their  Jobs  has  been  facilitated  by 
the  private  automobile  to  a  degree  possible 


by  no  other  means.  Consequently,  workers 
are  known  to  be  driving  back  and  forth  to 
work  each  day  on  a  round  trip  taking  4  hours, 
not  through  preference  but  through  neces- 
sity. 

In  Indiana,  hundreds  of  thousands  ot  such 
workers  are  engaged  in  such  defense  produc- 
tion. There  are  the  airplane  parts  and  miml- 
tions  plants  at  Indianapolis,  the  mui:ttions~- 
plant  In  Union  Center,  the  airplane  motor 
plant  at  South  Bend,  the  steel  plants  at  Gary 
and  other  points  throughout  the  State,  and 
the  aircraft  plants  at  Fort  Wayne.  Studies 
by  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association 
show  that  about  70  percent  of  these  workers 
depend  upon  their  own  automobiles  and  those 
of  fellow  workers  In  traveling  to  and  from 
their  Jobs. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Increase  the  gasoline 
tax  and  penalize  those  Indiana  citizens  who 
thus  must  sacrifice  a  substantial  portion  of 
their  own  time  In  getting  Ijack  and  forth  to 
their  defense  work  by  automobUe.  In  addi- 
tion to  making  sacrifices  in  personal  time 
through  no  choice  of  their  own,  they  would 
be  called  upon  to  pay  a  greater  share  of  the 
defense  costs,  simply  because  they  had  to 
travel  farther  to  get  to  their  Jobs. 

The  significance  of  the  automobile  as  a 
means  of  transportation  tor  defense  woikers  is 
emphasized  even  further  when  It  is  appre- 
ciated that  two-thirds  of  aU  the  communities 
in  this  country  with  a  population  of  more 
than  2,500  possess  no  system  of  mass  trans- 
portation whatever.  1.  e.,  trolley  or  bus  lines. 

Gasoline  consumed  in  motortrucking  also 
Is  of  vital  Importance  to  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  defense  program.  This  factor 
is  especially  significant  because  1.213  com- 
munities In  Indiana  are  not  served  Ir--  the 
railroads.  Hence,  their  residents  must  depend 
wholly  upon  motor  transportation  for  their 
contact  with  the  outside  world.  Moreover, 
It  Is  a  definite  national  objective  to  disperse 
plants  engaged  in  defense  contracts  tway 
from  railroad  terminals  and  other  similar 
centers  of  communication  for  strategic  mili- 
tary reasons.  Such  plants  must  be  served  by 
motor  transportation  to  get  emplojrees,  raw 
materials,  and  finished  products  to  and  from 
these  Isolated  localities. 

Because  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  has 
proven  itself  a  substantial  producer  of  rev- 
enue, there  Is  temptation  to  turn  to  this 
tax  again  as  additional  revenue  is  needed. 
Tuere  is  a  tendency  to  forget  that  the  gaso- 
line tax  Is  essentially  a  State  tax,  that 
every  State  In  the  coxmtry  taxes  gasoline, 
some  at  rates  as  high  as  7  cents  a  gallon. 
In  several  States,  local  governments  also 
Impose  their  ovni  gasoline  taxes.  A  Fed- 
eral gasoline  tax  necessarUy  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  addition  to  these  taxes  In 
order  to  weigh  properly  Its  burden. 

Indiana  collected  a  State  tax  on  gasoline 
long  before  the  enactment  of  any  Federal 
gasoline  tax  and  currently  taxes  gasoline  at 
the  rate  of  4  cents  a  gallon.  Together  with 
the  current  Federal  tax  of  V/i  cents  a 
gallon,  the  State  gasoline  levy  represents  a 
sales  tax  of  38  percent  on  the  retail  price 
of  gasoline  at  the  service  station  In  South 
Bend.  Yet  a  retail  sales  tax  of  3  or  4  per- 
cent usually  is  considered  unreasonably  ex- 
cessive. 

The  gasoline  tax  now  is  an  established  fac- 
tor In  the  Indiana  State  tax  system.  In 
current  years  It  has  produced  about  32  per- 
cent of  the  total  tax  revenue  of  the  State. 
Except  for  pay-roU  taxes  for  social  security, 
no  other  single  tax  produced  as  much  rev- 
enue  for   the   Sta'e 

Using  revenue  from  the  State  gasoline  tax 
and  other  highway-user  levies.  Income  from 
bond  Issues,  and  fimds  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government's  program  of  highway 
aid,  Indiana  has  Invested  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  an  extensive  State  high- 
way system.  Moreover,  the  counties,  towns, 
and  cities  throughcut  the  State  receive  from 
the  State  highway  fund  considerably  more 
than  $10,000,000  each  year  to  spend  on  local 
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roads  an(r~vlreets.  This  Investment  would 
b<;  Jeopardized  If  the  Income  of  the  State 
highway  department,  which  Is  so  dependent 
on  the  yield  from  the  State  gasoline  tax, 
should  be  undermined  by  excessive  dupli- 
cating Federal  gasohne  taxes,  because  roads 
must  be  properly  maintained  or  they  de- 
teriorate rapidly. 

Without  complaint.  Indiana  motor-vehicle 
operators  have  accepted  an  extra  portion 
of  the  costs  of  national  defense.  During 
1940  the  Increiwes  enacted  in  the  Federal 
gasoline  and  automotive  excise  taxes  were 
considerably  greater  than  those  Imposed 
upon  any  other  taxpaylng  group. 

As  average  citizens  motorists  pay  all  the 
general  taxes  levied  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  addition,  as  highway  users,  they 
a'one  pay  the  special  automotive  taxes.  As 
a  result,  Indiana  motorists  now  are  con- 
tributing in  excess  of  $13,500,000  more  each 
year  to  the  Federal  Government  than  other 
citizens  of  Indiana  who  do  not  operate 
motor  vehicles. 

Reliable  studies  by  Federal  governmental 
agencies  disclose  that  the  average  Indiana 
'  fnotorlst  earns  between  $20  and  $30  weakly. 
In  spite  of  his  low  income,  the  Indiana 
motorist  now  bears  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  State  and  Federal  tax  burden.  Spe- 
cial State  automotive  taxes  are  now  costing 
the  average  motorist  in  Indiana  more  than 
$38  annually.  Federal  automotive  levies 
extract  an  additional  $15  per  year.  Indiana 
motorists,  therefore,  spend  about  2  weeks' 
wages  just  to  meet  their  annual  automotive 
tax  bill.  Of  covirse,  motor-vehicle  operators 
pay  all  the  general  State  taxes,  too. 

Gasoline  often  carelessly  is  classified  with 
liquor,  cosmetics,  and  other  luxuries.  Such 
a  classiflcatlon  is  both  erroneous  and  mls- 
l^ding.  In  most  Indiana  car-owning  fami- 
lies transportation  by  automobile  ranks  right 
along  with  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  as  a 
tiecesslty  of  life. 

The  majority  of  all  passenger-car  travel 
on  the  highways  is  strictly  for  business  pur- 
poses, according  to  Government  studies. 
Recent  traffic  surveys  Indicate  that  nearly 
two-thirds  of  all  traffic  In  Indiana  is  busi- 
ness and  commercial  traffic.  Trucks  alone 
account  for  more  than  25  percent  of  all 
gasoline  consumption  in  the  State.  And 
yet.  both  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments tax  gasoline  as  if  it  actually  were  a 
luxury. 

Increased  gasoline  taxes  inevitably  must 
result  in  increased  costs  of  moving  goods 
Tltal  to  national  defense,  for  the  motortruck 
Is  depended  upon  to  correlate  the  productive 
efforts  of  the  entire  Nation.  Production 
centers  are  vitally  dependent  upon  rapid  and 
e^cient  highway  transportation,  and  thou- 
aandff  of  industrial  workers  and  miners  must 
use  the  automobile  for  transportation  to  and 
from  their  Job  of  rearming  America. 

Since  complete  freedom  of  the  highways, 
obviously,  ii,  essential  to  the  defense  efforts 
and  to  the  conduct  of  civilian  life,  it  is, 
therefore,  well  to  consider  that  a  further  tax 
burden  upon  highway  users  may  act  as  a 
barrier  to  trade  which  seriously  will  impede 
the  Nation's  efforts  rapidly  to  attain  com- 
plete preparedness. 

The  Indiana  Highway  Users  Ckinference 
embodies  the  following  organizations:  Hoosier 
Motor  Club:  Automobile  Dealers'  Association 
of  Indianapolis;  Indiana  Motor  Traffic  Associ- 
ation: Indiana  Bus  Operators'  Association; 
Indiana  Independent  Petroleum  Association; 
Indiana  Firm  Bureau:  Indiana  Petroleum 
Industries  Committee:  Indiana  Retail  Hard- 
ware AsBoclation;  Private  Truck  Owners  of 
Indiana,  Inc.;  Indiana  Lumber  and  Builders 
Supfdy  Association:  Manufacturers  of  Dairy 
Products;  Indiana  Bakers  Association:  Indi- 


ana School  Bus  Drivers'  Association;  Indian- 
apolis Auto  Trade  Association;  Indiana  Rural 
Letter  Carriers*  Association. 


In  Memory  of  Andy  Smith 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  15.  1941 


POEM  BT  HORACE  C.  CARLISLE 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  submit  for  insertion  a  poem 
written  by  Horace  C.  Carlisle  in  memory 
of  William  Andrew  Smith,  long  and 
affectionately  known  by  everyone  on 
Capitol  Hill  as  Andy  Smith: 

Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  Is  the 
death  of  His  saints.     Psalms  116:  15. 

ANOT  SMFTH 

William  Andrew  Smith  is  gone, 

Loved  by  everyone  who  knew  him. 
Every  year,  as  time  moved  on. 

Drew  his  friends  the  closer  to  him. 
When,  at  eighty-six,  he  died. 

Heaven's  guardians  saw  to  It 
That  the  gate  was  open  wide 

And  he  peacefully  passed  through  it. 

All  the  Capitol  reveres — 

Friends,  acquaintances,  and  neighbors, 
Him  who,  sixty-five  long  years. 

Was  untiring  in  his  labors; 
And,  because  he  was  so  kind. 

Gentle,  courteous,  and  clever, 
Andy  Smith  will  live,  enshrined 

In  our  memories  forever. 

There,  in  Statuary  Hall, 

At  his  desk,  no  more  we'll  greet  him — 
Every  morning  when  we  call 

For  a  Record  we'll  not  meet  him. 
We  who  knew  him  lost  a  friend 

Whose  sweet  memory  we'll  cherish. 
Which  can,  till  our  lives  all  end, 

Never,  never,  never  perish. 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Longevity  Pay  for  Postal  Employee$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

OF  NEVADA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday,  May  16. 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  J   BARRETT 


Mr.  McCARRAN,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  delivered  on  May  2. 


1941,  by  Mr.  John  J,  Barrett,  president  of 
Ihe  United  National  Association  of  Post 
Office  Clerks,  on  the  subject  of  Longevity 
Pay  for  Postal  Employees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  evening  radio  audience.  In  the  begin- 
ning I  want  to  thank  this  station  for  giving 
me  this  opportunity  to  speak  with  you  fcr  a 
few  minutes  about  the  Postal  employees. 
God  has  blessed  our  country  in  many  ways 
and  one  of  those  blessings  Is  the  fact  that 
its  employees  throughout  the  years  have 
proven  to  the  American  people,  and  to  the 
world  at  large,  that  they  are  faithful  and 
loyal.  They  are  efficient  and  strive  to  in- 
crease their  efficiency.  This  must  be  said  of 
the  employees  of  the  Postal  Service.  Twenty- 
four  hours  a  day,  around  the  clock  every  min- 
ute of  the  hour,  you  will  find  a  post-office 
clerk  on  duty,  hail,  rain,  or  shine,  he  per- 
forms his  appointed  rounds.  His  services 
are  not  confined  to  postal  duties  alone  as 
witnessed  by  the  distribution  of  the  veter- 
ans bonus,  the  registering  of  the  unemployed, 
the  registration  of  the  workers  of  this  Nation 
for  social  security,  the  gigantic  task  of  regis- 
tering the  aliens  residing  in  this  country  and 
now  the  sale  of  defense  bonds,  and  many 
more  Jobs  of  great  magnitude  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  Postal  Service.  All  of  these 
tasks  were  performed  faithfully  and  well. 
Nothing  is  more  valuable  to  an  employer 
than  honesty,  faithfulness,  loyalty,  and  devo- 
tion to  duty:  it  can  well  be  said  that  Postal 
Employees  possess  all  of  these  fine  qualities. 
They  devote  their  life  to  their  Job,  thereby 
causing  the  least  possible  turnover  of  labor 
in  any  Government  department.  We  all 
know  how  costly  changing  of  employees  is  to 
an  employer 

Are  they  not  entitled  to  a  reward  for  their 
long  years  of  meritorious  service?  I  believe 
the  American  people  will  answer  "yes"  to  this 
question. 

At  no  time  in  the  past  or  at  present  have 
the  postal  employees  received  compensation 
comparable  to  their  real  worth.  We  ask 
our  postal  employees  to  be  good  citizens,  we 
demand  that  they  be  a  credit  to  our  Postal 
Service,  to  themselves,  and  their  families. 
We  expect  them  to  live  and  to  rear  their 
families  according  to  the  American  way  of 
life.  We  expect  them  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren, to  fortify  them  with  the  necessities 
of  this  life,  and  when  we  do  this,  and  most 
of  us  do.  we  find  after  our  task  has  been 
completed,  we  have  little  to  look  forward 
to  for  ourselves.  Up  to  now  Uncle  Sam  has 
not  appreciated  these  men  of  the  Postal 
Service  for  the  work  they  perform  so  faith- 
fully and  well. 

In  1928  the  first  longevity  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress,  and  in  each  suc- 
ceeding Congress  similar  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced. However,  no  action  was  every  taken 
on  any  of  these  bills.  The  opportunity  for 
promotion  in  the  Postal  Service  is  very 
much  limited.  The  record  proves  this  to  be 
so,  therefore,  we  must  create  an  incentive 
for  those  men  of  the  Postal  Service  who  have 
not  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  promo- 
tion to  continue  their  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  duty. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  accomplish  this 
than  through  the  establishment  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  longevity.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
asking  too  much  of  the  American  people  to 
reward  its  employees,  who  have  proven  their 
real  worth,  with  the  sum  of  $100  after  they 
have  served  10  years  and  for  each  succeed- 
ing 5  years,  until  he  has  completed  30  years. 

Private  Industry  rewards  its  faithful  em- 
ployees, so  do  individuals,  why  not  the  great- 
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est  Govertmient  on  earth?  May  I  ask  you  to 
write  your  United  States  Senator  and  your 
Congressman  in  our  behalf? 


I  Am  an  American  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKkS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VniGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  16. 1941 


Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
good  that  President  Roosevelt,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  act  by  Congress,  has  pro- 
claimed Sunday,  May  18,  as  I  Am  an 
American  Day.  It  is  being  observed  in 
recognition  of  our  citizens  who  have  at- 
tained their  majority  or  who  have  been 
naturalized  within  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  cormection  with  this 
subject  I  desire  to  include  at  this  point 
certain  parts  of  a  speech  by  Hon.  W.  E. 
Baker.  Federal  judge  for  the  northern 
district  of  West  Virginia.  It  was  given 
when  this  jurist  spoke  to  52  new  citi- 
zens recently  in  Wheeling.  The  Intelli- 
gencer tells  the  story  in  the  following 
way: 

Judge  Baker  opened  his  address  by  giving 
the  new  citizens  a  warm  welcome. 

"You  should  be  happy,  for  there  is  no 
earthly  possession  of  greater  value  than  being 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America." 
He  then  briefly  outlined  the  spiritual,  phil- 
osophical and  legal  principles  underlying 
what  we  call  America,  and  demonstrated 
how  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  United 
States  have  ever  basically  followed  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Constitution,  and  particularly 
the  first  series  of  amendments  known  as  the 
BUI  of  Rights.  After  reciting  these  funda- 
mental and  undeniable  rights  of  every  Ameri- 
can citizen,  whether  native  born  or  natural- 
ized. Judge  Baker  interpreted  the  same  In 
plain  language  which  all  could  readily  under- 
stand. All  this  means,  he  said,  "that  you  can 
go  to  any  church  you  please;  that  you  can 
see,  read,  and  hear  anything  you  like;  that 
you  can  express  your  opinion  freely;  that  your 
mall  will  not  be  opened  or  your  telephone 
tapped;  that  you  may  Join  any  political  party 
of  your  liking;  that  you  can  vote  for  what 
or  whom  you  please;  that  you  can  ever  de- 
mand and  get  a  trial  by  Jury  of  your  fellow 
citizens,  if  accused:  and  that  neither  your 
life  nor  property  may  be  forfeited  nor  even 
your  home  searched  without  due  process  of 
written  law." 

The  Federal  Jurist  then  explained  that  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  be  a  lawyer  to  comprehend 
the  primary  purpose  of  all  sound  American 
law — that  the  Golden  Rtile  always  has  been 
the  guiding  principle:  "The  Golden  Rule,"  he 
said,  "with  but  slight  variation  of  phrase- 
o:cgy.  Is  the  basis  of  every  great  world  reli- 
gion—the  Christian,  the  Buddhist,  the  Con- 
fucian, the  Mohammedan,  the  Hebrew,  and 
even  the  great  mythologies  of  antiquity.  It 
is  a  striking  historical  fact  that  so  long  as  a 
p3cple  practiced  this  principle  in  their  dally 
lives,  they  survived;  and  that  when  they 
ceased  to  make  it  their  guiding  and  abiding 
principle  In  both  tkelr  private  and  their 
public  lives,  they  perished."  He  then  sharply 
contrasted  the  rights,  privileges  and  safeties 
guaranteed  by  American  law  with  the  harsh 
and  sumptuary  dictates  of  Nazi  and  Com- 
munist governments,  in  which  the  citizen  is 


simply  the  hopeless  slave  of  a  party,  which  Is 
the  "state,"  pointing  out  how  this  affected 
every  kind  of  human  activity — ths  home  and 
the  church.  Industry  and  the  arts,  and  every 
domestic  or  civil  consideration. 

SEVERE  THE  LAW 

This  led  to  an  eloquent  plea  for  law-ob- 
servance by  all,  inasmuch  as  the  people  alone 
have  power  to  make,  amend,  or  repeal  the  laws 
which  govern  them  in  this  democracy  as  they 
see  fit.  He  quoted  from  Lincoln:  "Let  rever- 
ence for  the  law  be  breathed  by  every  Amer- 
ican mother  to  her  babe.  Let  it  be  taught  In 
the  schools  and  colleges.  Let  it  be  preached 
from  the  pulpit,  prcciaimed  in  the  legislative 
halls,  and  enforced  in  the  courts  of  Justice. 
In  fine,  let  it  become  the  political  religion  of 
this  country." 

Judge  Baker's  concluding  words  were:  The 
American  Republic  must  always  be  true  to 
Itself,  ever  ready  to  protsct  the  rights  of  the 
humble,  to  redress  every  v^Tong,  to  avenge 
every  crime,  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the 
law,  and  to  preserve  inviolate  our  sacred  prin- 
ciples of  free  institutions  against  enemies 
from  within  and  against  the  attacks  of  per- 
nicious alien  propaganda  whether  armed  with 
gold  or  armed  with  steel. 

'Rome  endured  as  long  as  there  were  true 
Remans  and  our  beloved  country  will  en- 
dure as  long  as  we  remain  true  Americans  in 
spirit,  thought,  and  deed." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  also 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph: 

I  AM   AN  AMERICAN — A  PRICELESS  BOON 

President  Roosevelt  has  asked  the  American 
people  to  observe  Sunday,  May  18,  as  I  Am 
an  American  Day  for  the  following  ptirpose: 

"To  Impress  upon  all  our  citizens,  those 
native  born  and  naturalized,  the  special  sig- 
nificance of  citizenship  in  this  Nation." 

The  President  may  be  sure  his  virglng  will 
not  be  in  vain. 

His  suggestion  fits  squarely  with  the  new 
national  practice  of  designating  a  special 
day,  and  in  many  cases  an  entire  week,  for 
emphasizing  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
American  citizenship — and,  of  course,  it  was 
m'»ant  to  do  so. 

American  Citizenship  Week.  In  fact,  will  be 
so  wllely  observed  throughout  the  United 
States  this  year  during  the  week  of  May  12 
to  18  that  It  hardly  seems  possible  the  move- 
ment could  have  attained  Its  present  Im- 
portance and  scopye  In  Just  2  years. 

But  that  is  exactly  what  has  happened. 

Two  year^  ago,  the  observance  of  citizenship 
day  was  a  purely  local  event  in  the  city  of 
Manitowoc  and  the  county  of  Manitowoc  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The  object  of  the 
observance  was  to  assemble  all  of  the  young 
people  of  the  community  who  had  attained 
the  age  of  21  during  the  year  at  a  public 
ceremony,  welcoming  them  to  the  status  of 
American  citizenship. 

On  that  particular  occasion  2  years  ago  the 
Hearst  newspapers  noted  that  350  young  men 
and  women  of  the  Wisconsin  community  had 
been  so  honored.  The  scene  was  so  inspiring. 
and  the  Idea  so  meritorious,  that  these  news- 
papers were  prompted  to  suggest  Nation-wide 
emulation. 

The  response  was  amazing.  In  a  matter  of 
weeks  cities  as  far  away  from  Wisconsin  as 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  had  likewise 
honored  their  newest  citizens.  Pittsburgh 
Joined  the  movement  at  an  early  date. 

And  a  year  later,  with  the  support  of  the 
American  Legion  and  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  there  were  Citizenship  Day 
observances  In  a  majority  of  the  States. 

While  the  original  purpose  of  honoring  new 
citizens  Is  more  than  ever  characteristic  of 
the  special  day  or  week  devoted  to  emphasis 
on  American  citizenship,  it  was  Inevitable 
that  infinitely  broader  purposes  would  be 
served. 


The  special  significance  of  citizenship  la, 
of  course,  not  a  matter  that  relates  to  special 
groups. 

As  the  President  says.  It  is  a  matter  of 
significance  to  "all  our  citizens,  both  native- 
born  and  naturalized." 

Thus  the  privilege  of  saying.  "I  am  an 
American,"  extends  to  all  who  are  worthy  at 
it  and  accept  its  obligations  and  conduct 
themselves  In  accordance  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  this  Nation. 

The  manner  of  observance  of  "1  Am  An 
American  Day"  and  of  American  Citizenship 
Week  will  vary  In  the  several  States. 

In  many  communities,  such  as  In  San 
Francisco,  where  Mayor  Angelo  Rossi  has  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee  of  citizens  for 
the  purpose,  separate  days  of  the  entire  week 
will  be  designated  for  specific  purposes. 

The  functions  and  duties  of  government 
will  be  discussed  for  the  information  and  en- 
lightenment of  the  people  on  one  day. 

Other  dajrs  will  be  devoted  to  greater  appre- 
ciation of  our  basic  American  liberties,  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  assembly,  the  freedom 
of  the  press  and  of  religion. 

Still  other  days  will  stress  the  historic 
background  and  tremendous  merit  of  free 
education. 

And,  of  course,  those  who  attained  citizen- 
ship during  the  past  year,  either  by  natu- 
ralization or  attainment  of  maturity,  will  be 
recognized  and  honored  on  their  special  day. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  constructive  and 
Invigorating  of  all  our  public  enterprises. 

It  attests  the  alert  and  earnest  American- 
Ism  of  the  President  that  he  lends  the  weight 
of  his  high  office  and  the  inspiration  of  his 
exceptional  personality  to  such  an  enterprise. 

Never  at  any  time  in  our  national  history 
has  there  been  greater  need  for  appreciation 
of  the  significance  of  American  citizenship. 

It  is  the  target  of  alien,  radical,  and  skep- 
tical and  disloyal  attack.  But  it  is  also  the 
hope  of  the  civilized  world  and  the  richest 
possession  of  every  man  and  woman  who  can 
say  in  all  pride  and  humbleness,  in  aU  grati- 
tude and  appreciation: 

"I  am  an  American." 


The  Imperative  Necessity  of  Economy — 
How  To  Save  $2,000,000,000  in  Ex- 
penditures 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  May  16. 1941 


STATEMENT  BEFORE  THE  WAYS  AND 
MEANS  COMMITTEE  BY  DR.  GEORGE  S. 
BENSON,  PRESIDENT  OF  HARDING  COL- 
LEGE. SEARCY.  ARK. 


Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
my  desire  at  this  time  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  a  most  remarkable 
statement  made  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  yesterday  in  the  course 
of  the  hearings  on  the  proposed  tax  bill. 
The  statement  deals  principally  with  the 
imperative  necessity  of  economy  in  Gov- 
ernment expenditures,  and  specific  refer- 
ences are  made  therein  as  to  how  we  can 
save  $2,000,000,000.  For  the  latter  reason 
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alone  it  Is  worthy  of  most  serious  consid- 
eration. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  this  state- 
ment is  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever  been 
presented  to  the  committee,  not  only 
during  the  present  hearings  but  in  my 
entire  service,  -it  was  made  by  the  presi- 
dent of  a  small  college  in  Searcy,  Ark., 
Dr.  George  S.  Benson.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  thinking  of  professors  as  im- 
practical men,  but  Dr.  Benson,  both  as 
manager  of  a  school  in  Canton.  China, 
and  as  president  of  Harding  College,  has 
had  a  good  deal  of  practical  experience  in 
economizing  and  in  getting  the  most  for 
the  limited  funds  at  his  disposal.  Dur- 
ing his  experience  in  China,  he  said,  he 
had  learned  the  value  of  a  tenth  of  a 
cent.  Harding  College,  he  told  the  com- 
mittee, has  no  endowment  and  no  State 
assistance,  yet  one  can  send  four  boys 
through  the  school  for  what  the  Govern- 
ment spends  on  one  C.  C.  C.  boy.  provided 
the  student  works  about  1  hour  a  day. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
paid  Dr.  Benson  the  compliment  of  say- 
ing that  if  he  had  a  boy  of  university 
age  he  would  certainly  send  him  to  Hard- 
ing College. 

Dr.  Benson  told  the  committee  that 
Barding  College  had  doctors  of  philos- 
ophy on  its  faculty  receiving  only  $1,200 
per  year,  while  the  largest  salary  paid  was 
$1,800.  Yet  the  high  character  of  the 
college  Is  attested  by  the  fact  that  its 
students  have  won  the  highest  awards  in 
the  great  majority  of  scholastic  contests. 

I  mention  these  facts  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  may  see  that  Dr.  Ben- 
son Is  eminently  qualified  to  speak  as  an 
expert  in  economizing.  In  my  opinion. 
his  statement  should  be  circulated  all 
over  the  United  States.  Here  is  a  gentle- 
man who  has  come  out  of  the  West  from 
•  small  and  little-known  college  to  show 
the  Congress  how  it  can  save  money — a 
lesson  which  it  needs  to  learn  badly. 
\^  Dr.  Benson  was  complimented  on  his 
testimony  by  numerous  members  of  the 
committee,  and  I  made  the  statement 
that  as  soon  as  the  House  convened  today 
I  would  seek  to  have  his  able  and  forceful 
remarks  made  a  part  of  the  Record, 
which  permission  I  now  request,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  of  Db.  Geokce  S.  Benson.  President 
OF  Harding  College,  Seabct,  Abk.,  Before 
THE  HoxTCE  Wats  and  Means  CoMMrn-EE, 
Mat  15.  1941 

My  name  Is  George  S.  Benson.  I  am  pres- 
ident of  Harding  College  of  Searcy,  Ark.  I 
represent  a  small  college,  located  In  a  small 
town,  in  a  small  State,  but  I  know  of  no 
bigger,  nor  more  important  idea  than  the 
one  to  which  we  wi^h  to  add  our  testimony. 
Gentlemen,  the  citizens  of  Arkansas  are  in- 
terested in  economy — individual  economy, 
and  governmental  economy.  They  are  ex- 
pert at  paring  expenses  to  the  bone.  They 
have  to  be. 

The  average  per  capita  Income  for  all  Ar- 
kansas residents  Is  only  8255  a  year.  For 
a  family  it  is  $969.  If  our  people  were  not 
expert  in  eliminating  unnecessary  expense 
they  .could  not  live 

During  the  past  4  years  our  coUege  has 
carried  on  a  program  to  which  the  in- 
structors and  professors  of  every  coUege  in 
Arkansas  were  invited,  and  to  the  meetings 


of  which  heads  of  departments  from  every 
senior  college  in  the  State  came.  In  these 
meetings  economists  and  financial  men,  in- 
cluding Dr.  E.  W.  Kemmerer  and  others  of 
national  reputation  spoke  and  led  discus- 
sions. 

As  a  result  of  this  program  I  have  be- 
come increasingly  Interested  in  our  Nation's 
financial  future. 

I  have  read  all  I  could  of  the  testimony 
given  at  your  hearings. 

I  have  recently  discussed  the  subject 
which  I  am  to  present  with  the  leading  peo- 
ple of  my  State,  Including  the  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Arkansas,  the  president  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank,  and  so  forth.  A  great  deal 
of  material  has  been  furnished  me  by  them. 

I  believe  that  these  ideas  are  approved  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  citizens  of  my 
State,  and  I  know  that  their  manner  of  liv- 
ing Is  entirely  consistent  with  these   Ideas. 

You  have  heard  quite  a  few  witnesses  from 
Chicago,  New  York,  and  also  from  various 
States,  but  I  believe  I  am  the  only  one  who 
has  come  from  Arkansas,  and  I  hope  you  can 
spare  15  or  20  minutes  for  our  views. 

I  wish  to  discuss  the  importance  of  elimi- 
nating nonessential  governmental  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  raising  of  revenue 
through  taxation.  And  I  may  say  frankly 
that,  with  many  of  the  people  of  Arkansas,  I 
am  alarmed  about  the  future  of  our  Govern- 
ment if  we  continue  to  Increase  and  increase 
taxation.  My  fear,  however,  and  the  fears  of 
those  whom  I  represent  is  not  the  fear  of  the 
taxpayer  because  of  high  taxes  alone  but  a 
genuine  fear  least  our  capitalistic  form  of  gov- 
ernment be  destroyed — a  form  of  government 
which  has  given  the  best  living  conditioni,  any 
generation  of  mankind  has  ever  enjoyed. 

Gentlemen,  the  entire  history  of  nations 
and  espe:;ially  the  economic  history  of  nations 
during  the  past  25  years,  shows  that  we,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  are  headed  di- 
rectly toward  three  steps,  which  occur  in  the 
following  order — Inflation,  socialism,  and  the 
wor&t  type  of  dictatorship.  Unless  the  proper 
Initial  steps  are  taken  by  your  committee  and 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  two  Houses,  it  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the 
people  of  this  country  will  witness  these 
events. 

Fxrrt.  All  savings,  aU  property  which  today 
has  a  dollar  value,  all  life  insurance  and 
■  annuities,  in  fact,  everything  upon  which  we 
have  depended  to  make  us  financially  inde- 
pendent when  we  grow  old,  will  either  be 
wiped  out  completely  or  will  be  worth  only 
a  fraction  of  its  present  value.  This  hap- 
pened in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Russia. 

Second.  Following  this  or  coincident  with 
It,  we  can  expect  a  socialistic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Individual  initiative,  private  own- 
ership, the  stirring  of  ambition  through 
financial  Incentive,  all  of  these  and  many 
other  of  our  cherished  Ideals  will  no  longer 
exist.  This  happened  in  German.  Italy,  and 
Russia.  Although  France  did  not  completely 
give  up  the  capitalistic  system,  the  extent 
to  which  socialists  controlled  the  govern- 
ment was  sufficient  to  prevent  proper  de- 
fense preparedness  and  in  the  opinion  of 
many  was  largely  responsible  for  losing  the 
war  No  secret  is  being  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  present  Government  In  England 
is  expected  to  be  exchanged  for  socialism. 
According  to  press  reports,  it  is  considered 
today  by  English  leaders  as  having  fewer 
evils  than  the  other  after-the-war  possi- 
bilities While  it  is  true  that  Great  Britain's 
leaders  are  being  forced  to  look  upon  future 
socialism  with  complacency — with  the 
thought  that  no  other  desirable  alternative 
exists  for  them — it  does  not  follcw  that  the 
United  States  must  likewise  accept  this  phi- 
losophy. Whether  or  not  we  are  forced  to 
later  on  depends  upon  the  steps  taken  now 
(before  the  1941  tax  bill  is  completed)  by 
your  committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 


Third.  In  Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  other 
smaller  countries,  and  now  in  France,  the 
Inflation  which  led  to  socialism  then  led 
to  dictatorship.  This  statement  is  so  self- 
evident  that  it  needs  no  explanation. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  first,  why  we 
are  headed  toward  these  three  steps  and 
then  explain  why  I  believe  that  its  preven- 
tion depends  upon  what  is  done  by  your 
committee,  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Appropriations  Committees. 

are  we  headed  toward  an  inflation 
conflagration? 

Mr.  Leon  Henderson  told  you  that  during 
and  after  the  last  World  War  we  had  a  rising 
price  and  wage  spiral  because  no  attempt  was 
made  to  control  prices  but  that  every  effort 
would  now  be  made  to  prevent  this  type  of 
inflation.  Such  efforts  are  very  important, 
and  the  administration  should  be  commended 
for  making  the  effort,  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  Government  will  be  successful  In 
preventing  these  price  rises,  while  I  see : 

1.  The  continuous  parade  of  strikes  being 
settled  by  wage  Increases — your  Mr.  Robert- 
son indicated  '  that  no  strike  from  January 
to  March  had  been  settled  on  any  other  basis 
than  an  Increased  wage 

2.  Scarcity  and  Increases  In  prices  on  some 
Imported  raw  materials,  such  as  rubber,  tin, 
hides,  wool,  sugar,  silk,  vegetable  oils,  etc. 

3.  Corporations  being  forced  to  pay  the 
penalty  scale  (time  and  a  half.  I  believe)  for 
more  than  40  hours  per  week,  when  a  40-hcur 
week,  in  defense  industries,  is  suicidal. 

4.  The  great  probability  of  corporations  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  luxury  and  waste  which 
the  Government  Itself  sets  before  them,  in- 
stead of  paring  all  unnecessary  expenses  to 
the  bone. 

No,  gentlemen;  If  these  things  are  to  con- 
tinue (and  I  have  seen  no  certainty  of  their 
discontinuance — have  you?),  prices  will  rise. 

This  price-rising  type  of  inflation,  however, 
is  not  the  form  of  inflation  which  I  fear  most. 
The  type  which  I  dread  to  think  of  is  that 
which  completely  wiped  out  German  cur- 
rency and  eliminated  four-fifths  of  the  value 
of  the  franc.  Dollar  devaluation  may  be 
achieved  by  different  methods  in  this  country, 
but  the  results  would  be  Just  as  disastrous, 
and  I  believe  that  we  are  headed  in  that 
direction. 

WHAT   are    the   indications   OF   Oim   APPHO.\CH- 
ING  THIS  TTPK  of  INFLATION? 

Mr.  Jesse  Jones,  I  believe,  anticipates  a 
Federal  debt  of  $90,000,000,000,  but  this  Is 
probably  not  the  limit,  as  about  every  6 
months  the  published  estimated  needs  of 
bombers,  ships,  tanks,  men,  and  other  war 
material  are  increased.  If  he  estimates  $90,- 
000,000,000  today,  the  estimate  next  year  will 
probably  be  much  higher.  We  also  already 
have  other  governmental  debt  (not  Federal) 
of  $20,000,000,000. 

Now,  honestly,  gentlemen,  how  do  you 
think  that  we  are  going  to  pay  this  $110,000,- 
000.000  or  more?  What  do  you  think  will 
happen  after  the  war  ends?  Well,  there  will 
be  a  drop  in  war  production  of  at  least  $20,- 
000,000,000  per  year — Mr.  Leon  Henderson  es- 
timated in  his  written  report  to  you  that  by 
May  1942  we  will  be  spending  at  the  rate  of 
$24,000,000,000  per  year  la  defense — also  sev- 
eral million  men  will  be  laid  off  employment, 
and  several  million  soldiers  probably  will  then 
be  mustered  out  with  few  Johs  available.  Is 
it  then  that  we  will  begin  to  reduce  the 
billion  dollars  per  year  that  we  are  now  spend- 
ing on  W.  P.  A.?  No;  I  expect  this  appro- 
priation to  be  greatly  increased  after  the  war. 
Will  our  tax  receipts  then  exceed  our  desires 
to  spend  to  such  an  extent  that  the  surplus 
can  be  used  to  pay  off  our  $110,000,000,000 
Indebtedness?  Is  It  not  likely  that  there  will 
be  a  strong  temptation  to  wipe  the  indebted- 
ness out  through  devaluing  the  dollar?    Will 
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not  some  leaders  explain  that  by  revaluing 
the  dollar  at  20  cents  our  $22,000,000,000  of 
gold.will  increase  in  value  $88.00:.000,000.  and 
then  recommend  that  this  $88,000,000,000  be 
used  to  reduce  the  indebtedness?  Do  you 
realize,  gentlemen,  that  the  interest  on  a 
$100,000,000,000  debt  5  years  from  now  will 
probably  be  $3,000,000,000  per  year,  and  that 
during  the  10  years  ending  in  1932  the  total 
United  States  Government  expenses  averaged 
less  than  $4,000,000,000?  No  doubt  great  pres- 
sure will  be  applied  to  wipe  out  this  $3,000.- 
000.000  interest  charge,  and  the  Indebtedness, 
through  dollar  devaluation. 

If  from  now  until  the  end  of  the  war 
Congress  and  the  administration  have  a 
spendthrift,  wasteful  psychology,  I  shall  ex- 
pect some  such  suggestion  to  be  enacted;  but 
if  every  unnecessary  expense  is  eliminated,  if 
Congress  and  the  administration  are  Just  as 
much  Interested  In  eliminating  waste  as  they 
are  in  raising  revenue,  this  need  not  happen. 

WHAT    ARE    THE    FACTS    AND    WHERE    ARE    WE 
HEADING? 

First.  Government  cOcials  are  reluctant  to 
recommend  or  discuss  specific  reductions. 
When  Mr.  Eccles  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  testi- 
fied here  last  week,  he  was  unusually  well 
Informed  regarding  various  methods  of  rais- 
ing money  through  taxation  but  he  seemed 
to  be  unable  to  furnish  any  information  re- 
garding the  amount  of  unnecessary  non- 
defense  expenses  existing  or  any  methods  of 
reducing  them.  For  example,  Mr.  Eccles  pre- 
sented a  complete  schedule  of  Individual 
Income-tax  rates,  also  detailed  suggestions 
regarding  estate  tax,  g:ft  tax,  excise  tax,  ex- 
cess-profits tax,  and  methods  of  closing  loop- 
holes; but,  although  questioned  repeatedly, 
he  was  not  able  to  specify  a  single  expense 
Item  that  could  prcperly  be  reduced  He 
must  have  studied  the  subject,  because  he 
had  previously  made  some  general  recom- 
mendations regarding  It  at  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  meeting. 

I  regret  that  the  Intelligence  which  so  ably 
furnished  information  on  the  many  methods 
of  raising  revenue  was  not  able  to  present 
one  specific  recommendation  for  reducing 
unnecessary  expenses,  although  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau,  another  official,  had  previously  stated,* 
"If  the  matter  were  very  carefully  examined, 
we  believe  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  total 
(nondefense  expenditures)  by  $1,000,000,000." 
Mr.  Leon  Henderson,  whose  ability  I  greatly 
admire,  also  was  not  very  helpful  In  suggest- 
ing speciflc  reductions,  although  he  discussed 
many  items  not  usually  associated  with  his 
office,  such  as  gift  tax,"  estate  tax,  life-insur- 
ance exemptions,  etc. 

Second.  Unnecessary  and  unjustifiable  non- 
defense  expenses  are  increasing.  In  Decem- 
ber 1940  there  were  285.731  young  men  in  the 
C.  C  C.  A  month  later  there  were  298,159.' 
Think  of  It.  gentlemen,  while  drafting  men 
In  the  Army  and  seeking  volunteers  for  tlie 
Navy,  we  are  actually  increasing  the  C.  C.  C. 
rnrollment  of  men  of  draft  age.  (C.  C.  C. 
has  been  budgeted  at  $265,000,000  for  1942.) 
As  each  enrollee  costs  the  Government  about 
$1,000  per  year,  this  would  represent  an  in- 
creased cost  of  twelve  and  one-half  million 
dollars  per  year  for  the  12,428  men  enrolled 
In  January  over  the  total  enrollment  as  of 
December  31.  Why  is  it  so  difficult  for  our 
Government  experts  to  recognize  that  this 
expense  can,  and  should  be,  reduced? 

Third.  I  have  estimated  that  between  one 
and  two  billion  dollars  of  nondefense  items 
can  be  eliminated  from  the  Budget,  details 
of  which  will  be  given  later. 

Gentlemen.  I  am  not  an  economist,  banker, 
mathematician,  tax  expert,  nor  student  of 
the  law,  but  I  believe  that  common  ordinary 
horse  sense  will  enable  anyone  to  see  that 
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you  can't  pay  off  $110,000,000,000  as  long  as 
these  conditions  ccniiuue,  except,  of  course, 
through  the  dollar  devaluation  type  of  infla- 
tion which  has  been  so  disastrous  to  Euro- 
pean countries  during  the  past  20  years.  If 
we  are  to  avoid  this  catastrophe  a  different 
type  of  thinking  must  be  developed  among 
Government  officials.  They  must  be  Just  as 
deeply  Interested  in  reducing  expenses  and  in 
pruning  waste  as  they  are  in  raising  increased 
revenue. 

REDUCING  EXPENSES 

This  is  a  subject  with  which  I  have  had 
considerable  experience.  Although  Harding 
College  has  no  endowment,  and  no  State 
financial  assistance,  you  can  send  four  boys 
through  Harding  College  for  what  the  Gov- 
ernment spends  on  one  C.  C.  C.  boy,  pro- 
vided the  student  works  about  1  hour  per 
day.  This  comparison  may  not  be  abso- 
lutely fair,  because  of  the  $1,025  cost  for  each 
C.  C.  C.  enrollee  in  the  1940  fiscal  year,  $360 
was  paid  to  him.  The  costs,  other  than  the 
$30  per  month  paid  to  the  enrollee,  totaled 
$665.  This  is  more  than  enough  to  send  two 
boys  through  Harding  College,  provided  they 
work  an  hour  a  day.  Why  are  we  able  to  do 
this?  We  have  learned  how  to  eliminate 
every  unnecessary  expense,  and  we  are  mak- 
ing real  sacrifices  to  enable  these  500  poor 
young  people  to  secure  educations.  Gentle- 
men. I  sometimes  wonder  what  you  think, 
when  the  representative  of  a  multimillionaire 
or  a  luxurious  corporation  comes  before  you 
and  asks  for  governmental  economy?  Don't 
you  often  think  that  they  are  Incon- 
sistent? That  cannot  be  true  with  us.  how- 
ever. We  have,  and  have  had.  Ph.  D.'s  on 
our  faculty  receiving  only  $1,200  per  year, 
who  turned  down  offers  elsewhere  of  $4,000 
and  more.  They  make  these  sacrifices  to 
enable  our  poor  young  people  to  secure  an 
education.  Our  highest  salary  today  is  $1,800, 
and  yet  our  students,  in'^competition  with 
students  of  other  colleges,  have  won  the 
highest  awards  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
contests. 

I  managed  a  school  in  Canton,  China,  for 
several  years,  raised   and   expended   all   the 
income,  and  there  I  learned  the  value  of  a 
tenth  of  a  cent.     So,  gentlemen,  when  I  say 
that  I  have  had  considerable  experience  In 
pruning  unnecessary  expenses,  please  do  not 
think  that  I  am  boasting  or  that  I   am  a 
theorist.     I  have  estimated  that  If  our  gov- 
ernmental departments  make  the  same  reve- 
nue sacrifices  which  are  being  asked  of  all  tax- 
payers  approximately   $2,000,000,000   can   be 
saved,  as  follows: 
Items   that   probably    can   be 
eliminated  during  the  emer- 
gency :  Millions  Millions 

C.  C.  C $265 

NY.  A - 99 

Soil  conservation 500 

Federal  aid  to  roads 180 

Total- >1.  044 

Items  which  can  probably  be 
cut    in   half   during    emer- 
g3ncy: 
Rivers,  harbors,  and  fiood 

control' $121 

National  park  improve- 
ments          10 

Ajgriculture,    forests,    and 

trails 10 

Rural  rehabilitation 66 

Food  stamp . 100 

Export  bounties 100 

Last  year's  appropriation 
for  W  P.  A.  (Will  not 
the  $20,000,000,000  de- 
fense program  cut  un- 
employment at  least  in 

half?) - 1.325 

« For  several  generations  It  has  been  as- 
sumed that  this  item  contains  "political 
pork."  I  believe  that  It  is  possible  to  re- 
duce It. 


Items  which  can  probably  be 
cut    in    half    during    emer- 
gency— Continued.  Millions  MiUions 
Departmental        publicity 

and  franking  » $39 

National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board  and  Office  of 
Government  Reports — 
about — —  8 

Total 1.  774 

One-half  is $887 

Items  the  total  of  which  can 
probably  be  reduced  25  per- 
cent : 

Agriculture  departmental 
expense  (in  addition  to 
agriculture    aids) $114 

Department  of  Commerce.        31 

Department  of  the  In- 
terior  70 

Department  cf  Justice 55 

War  Department  —  non- 
military  activities 45 

Miscellaneous  independ- 
ent offices 66 

Refugee  relief 18 

Total *399 

One-fourth  Is -       100 

Grand  total -'_ 2.031 

•  Congress  used  for  franking  in  1928,  $845,- 
000;  in  1940,:  $737,000.  Departments  used  for 
franking  in  1928,  $6,000,000;  for  publicity  and 
franking  In  1940.  $39,000,000.  I  understand 
that  professionals  are  employed  to  prepare 
radio  scripts  and  movie  films  and  that  the 
most  luxurious  types  of  publicity  are  In- 
cluded. 

»I  do  not  know  what  cuts  could  be  made 
In  these  items.  Some  may  need  to  be  in- 
creased. It  would  be  strange  if  a  close  scru- 
tiny did  not  result  In  finding  $100,000,000 
that  can  be  suspended  during  the  emergency. 

May  I  repeat  that  if  your  committee  does 
not  take  some  such  step  as  recommended  by 
Congressman  Disnet,*  page  13,  report  No.  1 
of  these  hearings,  or  unless  the  same  results 
are  achieved  by  other  methods,  we  are  ap- 
proaching catastrophic  inflation. 

SOCIALISM 

When  the  value  behind  the  capital  owned 
by  capitalists  in  Germany  was  wiped  out.  It 
was  easy  to  take  the  next  step  which  resulted 
in  socialism.  I  shan't  take  time  to  discuss 
this  subject  but  surely  you  have  recognized 
a  general  feeling  in  the  air  that  after  5  or  10 
years  of  war  there  Is  likely  to  be  some  con- 
trolling form  of  socialism  in  England  and  In 
the  United  States.  There  Is  a  drift  In  that 
direction.  Just  the  other  day  a  high  Govern- 
ment official  indicated  in  his  testimony  here 
that  the  estate  tax  should  be  used  to  prevent 
a  man  from  passing  property  to  his  children. 
Socialism  and  communism  teach  tha..  They 
would  like  to  see  all  inheritances  prevented 
and  they  want  the  death  tax  rates  used  pri- 
marily to  prevent  your  having  the  right  to 
leave  anything  to  your  children.  Capitalism 
would  increase  estate-tax  rates  because  the 
Government  needs  the  money,  but  when  our 
Government  refuses  to  admit  that  such  fam- 
ily obligations  exist  after  death  and  when  it 
uses  the  tax  primarily  to  prevent  you  from 
passing  your  property  to  your  family,  then 
instead  of  capitalism,  we  will  be  copying 
from  communism  and  socialism,  from  that 
form  of  government  which  in  Russia  and  in- 
Germany  teaches  that  the  family  unit  and 
the  family  religion  must  be  destroyed  because 
it  Is  the  state's  greatest  enemy.    Gentlemen, 


♦"There  is  nothing  on  earth  to  keep  this 
committee  from  including  In  a  tax  bill  a  list 
of  repeals  of  appropriations.  We  might  have 
some  trouble  getting  a  rule  on  that,  but  It 
can  be  done  if  we  want  to  do  It." 
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If  our  dollar,  like  the  Trench  franc  Is  de-  I 
Talued  to  one-fifth  of  its  present  value,  the 
change  from  Inflation  to  socialism  will  then 
he  almost  a  certainty,  and  just  as  night  fol- 
lows day,  dictatorship  will  be  the  third  step 
but  it  is  m  yotir  power  to  prevent  even  the 
first  step. 

OONCLUSION 

I  hope  you  will  not  think  that  any  of  my 
Illustrations  are  extreme.  To  me,  the  ques- 
tions involved  are  extremely  seriotis  and  the 
danger  very  real.  We  can  avoid  Inflation 
and  the  evils  which  follow  it,  provided  the 
first  steps  are  taken  before  the  House  passes 
the  1941  tax  bill  that  you  are  planning  to 
recommend.  We  are  at  the  crossroads — 
where  will  we  be  5  or  10  years  from  now? 
That  depends  upon  whether  we  continue 
drifting  toward  the  three  disastrous  steps  I 
have  pictured  or  whether  we  change  our 
course.  In  all  seriousness  I  say.  "May  God 
help  you." 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  UMBERTSON 

^ —  or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 


rhOay.  May  15, 194t 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
forgotten  man  Is  Joe  Kennedy. 

An  extensive  poll  in  Indiana  shows  7 
percent  for  convoys  and  5  percent  for 
war. 

Send  Hoover,  the  only  living  ex-PresI- 
dent.  to  Berlin  as  a  messenger  for  peace. 

The  thought  that  Germany  might 
cnunble  from  within  furnishes  a  reason 
why  we  are  not  needed. 

Even  Grace  Coolidge  has  been  lifted 
from  cloister  to  lead  the  Freedom  to 
Fight  Committee. 

^.^There  should  be  an  Executive  order 
against  fireworks  on  this  Fourth  of  July 
out  of  sympathy  to  England. 

If  we  are  dragged  into  the  war  when 
over  90  percent  of  the  people  are  opposed 
to  it,  then  democracy  has  failed  here. 

If  we  had  stayed  neutral,  we  might 
now  have  been  the  instrument  for  peace. 
Peace  now  would  be  a  blow  to  commu- 
nism. 

We  have  a  tradition  of  voting  $2,500 
for  painting  the  picture  of  every  Speaker 
of  the  House,  even  while  living. 

The  46-year-old  Hess,  who  flew  the 
North  Sea  alone,  then  inverted  his  plane 
and  parachuted  out.  has  raised  the  stock 
of  us  old  men. 

Harry  Hopkins,  our  No.  3  man,  was 
flown  over  the  Atlantic  to  the  same  is- 
land and  has  done  a  lot  of  other  flsdng 
alone  upside  down. 

Andy  Smith,  86.  worked  on  the  Con- 
GsxssioNAL  RzcoRo  67  ycars  without  re- 
tirement or  luxurious  quarters.  He 
recalled  John  J.  Ingalls'  coming  to  the 
Senate. 

The  ju^sident  of  a  small  college  In 
Arkansas  told  the  committee  preparing 
the  tax  bill  how  to  save  $2,000,000,000  per 
year.  He  was  called  a  remarkable  wit- 
ness. 


The  visit  of  Lord  Halifax  to  Kansas 
City  had  for  its  main  purpose  getting 
our  boys  In  the  war  over  there,  and  yet 
apparently  he  had  a  lot  of  attention.  • 


Aid  for  Great  Britain  and  the  Defense  of 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  GIBSON 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  16,  1941 


RESOLUTION  OP  LEON  MARTIN  POST,  NO. 
25,  AMERICAN  LEGION,  BARNESVILLE, 
OA. 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
the  Leon  Martin  Post,  No.  25,  of  the 
American  Legion,  at  Bamesville,  Ga.: 

Whereas  oxu  country  Is  definitely  com- 
mitted against  an  Axis  victory  and  In  favor  of 
a  victory  of  Great  Britain  and  her  allies;  and 

Whereas  should  the  Axis  governments 
emerge  victorioiis  in  the  present  war,  they 
wUl  hold  us  accountable  for  this  policy  and 
we  would  be  faced  with  a  military  or  economic 
war,  which  we  would  have  to  fight  without 
benefit  of  allies  or  the  British  Navy;  and 

Whereas  the  British  Empire  Is  fighting  for 
everything  we  hold  dear  in  life,  Including  the 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness:  and 

Whereas  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
determined  to  force  enslavement  of  mankind 
upon  the  whole  world  and  to  Insure  sufficient 
future  Germans  to  rule  as  masters  of  man- 
kind, Germany  is  now  raising  a  nation  of 
Illegitimates;  and 

Whereas  it  is  a  foolish  and  most  unwise 
policy  to  allow  our  armaments  and  supplies 
that  are  so  badly  needed  by  England  as  well 
as  by  ourselves  to  be  sunk  before  reaching 
their  destination;  and 

Whereas  as  ex-service  men,  many  of  whom 
fought  overseas,  we  feel  that  the  prevailing 
idea  of  refusing  to  do  our  duty  because  we  do 
not  want  American  boys  to  fight  except  at 
home  is  a  snare  and  a  trap,  because  Amer- 
ican soldiers  had  rather  fight  on  foreign  soil 
than  to  have  their  native  land  destroyed  by 
modern-day  methods  of  warfare:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Leon  Martin  Post  of  the 
American  Legion  of  Bameaville,  Oa.,  as  fol- 
iates: 

{ 1 )  That  the  policy  of  the  national  depart- 
ment of  the  American  Legion  advocating  the 
use  of  whatever  means  needed  to  Insure  safe 
and  immediate  delivery  to  En(?land  of  the 
armaments  and  supplies  shipped  her  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  approved. 

(2)  That  Congress  be  urged  to  cease  need- 
less debate  and  to  act  without  delay  on  all 
important  legislation  since  Idle  talk  during 
this  crisis  will  only  hurt  America  and  her 
people. 

(3)  That  conflicts  between  labor  and  in- 
dustries be  decried  and  strikes  be  condemned 
and  the  Government  be  given  the  power  to 
take  over  those  industries  that  refuse  to  sub- 
mit labor  controversies  to  arbitration. 

(4)  That  all  tinfrlendly  aliens  in  this  coun- 
try be  Interned  to  prevent  them  from  en- 
gaging in  subversive  activities. 


(6)  That  those  of  our  citizens  whether 
"fifth  columnists,"  Isolationists,  or  "copper- 
heads" who  are  now,  after  America  has  de- 
cided her  course,  trying  to  deter  us  in  our 
efforts  and  in  that  course  by  preaching  a 
doctrine  of  defeatism  which  can  only  give 
comfort  to  the  aggressor  nations,  our  na- 
tional enemies,  be  condemned  in  no  un- 
certain terms. 

(6)  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
copies  to  Members  of  Congress  from  Georgia. 
a  copy  to  the  national  headquarters  of  the 
American  Legion,   and  a  copy  to  the  press. 

Adopted  by  Leon  Martin  Post,  No.  25,  on 
May  8.  1941. 

John  M.  Howako, 

Commander. 

Market  B.  SMrrH, 

Adjutant. 


The  Farm-Labor  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  16.  1941 


RESOLUTION    OF    POPE    COUNTY    FARM 
BUREAU  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  serious  problem  in  the 
making  as  regards  farm  labor.  The  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted  by  the  Pope 
County  Farm  Bureau  Association  in  my 
congressional  district  serves  warning  of 
what  is  to  come  in  the  near  future: 

Whereas  agriculture  Is  a  basic  Industry  es- 
sential to  national  defense  and  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  stimulation  in  the  produc- 
tion of  certain  foods  such  as  dairy  products, 
eggs,  poultry,  and  pork; 

Whereas  there  is  becoming  a  threatening 
shortage  of  competent  farm  laborers  because 
of  the  Selective  Service  drafting  young  men 
for  military  training  from  the  farms:  There- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Pope  County  Farm  Bureau 
Association,  That  this  organization  go  on  rec- 
ord favoring  the  deferment  of  men  employed 
on  farms  or  operating  farms. 

Pope  County  Farm  Bureau  Associatioh. 
John  Jacobson,  Secretary. 


Report  on  Fort  Devens,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  14. 1941 


Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Fort  Devens 
Is  situated  near  the  town  of  Ayer,  Mass. 
It  was  a  World  War  training  camp  with  a 
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World  War  capacity  of  36,832  men  who 
were  cantoned  in  1,334  buildings.  The 
total  area  of  the  World  War  camp  was 
10,607  acres  according  to  the  War  De- 
partment records.  The  present  project 
provides  for  1,031  buildings  which  will 
house  24,296  oflBcers  and  men. 

COST 

The  original  cost  of  this  project  was 
estimated  at  $12,474,061.  This  was  a 
fixed-fee  job.  The  latest  field  estimates 
that  I  have  give  the  final  cost  when 
complete  at  $25,188,943,  leaving  a  deficit 

of  $12,714,882. 

J 

BITE 

While  the  total  area  of  the  World 
War  camp  was  10,607  acres,  the  amount 
of  land  acquired  up  to  March  1,  1940, 
was  15,000  with  a  thousand  more  acres  to 
be  acquired.  The  site  is  fairly  well  lo- 
cated. Practically  the  entire  World  War 
building  area  was  used  for  either  the 
permanent  or  temporary  post  which  is 
being  erected.  The  site  is  medium  hiliy, 
but  not  so  as  to  require  excessive  grading 
costs.  I  have  a  contour  map  which  shows 
that  the  buildings  are  located  on  fairly 
level  land.  The  engineer's  report  to  me 
shows  that  23  miles  of  road  was  con- 
structed and  that  road  grading  involv- 
ing the  removal  of  approximately  500,000 
cubic  yards  of  dirt  was  necessary. 

LUMBEK 

Up  to  March  12,  50,000.000  feet  of 
lumber  was  purchased,  44,000,000  of 
which  was  purchased  by  the  Army  and 
6,000,000  by  the  contractor.  The  aver- 
age price  paid  for  the  first  32,000,000  feet 
was  $40.79  per  thousand.  The  average 
price  paid  for  all  lumber  was  $41.86  per 
thousand  board  feet. 

INSPECTION    OF    LUMBER 

All  lumber  and  material  was  counted 
or  tallied  by  the  contractor  and  re- 
checked  by  the  construction  quarter- 
master as  it  was  unloaded  from  the  car. 
In  case  of  difference  it  was  rechecked. 
All  lumber  was  inspected  as  to  quality 
and  moisture  content  by  the  contract 
engineer  and  construction  quarter- 
master. No  moisture  testing  machine 
was  used  except  in  cases  of  disagree- 
ment. The  lumber  was  up  to  grade  and 
in  some  instances  above  grade. 

B.\LVAGE 

All  forms  were  moved  from  building 
to  building  or  area  to  area  until  worn 
out.  Surplus  lumber  and  material  was 
hauled  from  a  completed  building  to 
the  next  building  site  and  no  lumber  was 
hauled  to  the  dump  that  could  be  used 
on  a  building.  The  dump  or  salvage  pile 
was  worked  over  cnce  and  lumber  usable 
for  benches,  tables,  and  so  forth  was 
salvaged  and  turned  over  to  the  camp 
quartermaster. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  total  value  of  all  equipment  used 
on  this  job  was  $1,525,000  of  which  $475,- 
000  worth  was  owned  by  the  contractor 
and  $1,050,000  worth  was  owned  by  a 
third  party.  The  amount  of  rental  paid 
t^  March  1  was  $610,500  or  approximate- 
ly 41  percent  of  its  value.  The  Associated 
General  Contractors'  rental  scale  was 
used  for  all  except  the  13  bulldozers 
which  were  rented  for  a  time.  The  usual 
recapture  clause  permitting  the  Govern- 


ment to  take  over  any  equipment  they 
desired,  applying  the  amount  of  rental 
paid  against  its  appraised  value,  was 
contained  in  the  contract. 

INSPECTION  or  EQUIPMENT  AS  TO  FTTNESS 

Equipment  was  inspected  as  to  fitness 
for  use  before  rented  by  the  contractor's 
mechanic  and  rechecked  by  the  con- 
struction quartermaster's  mechanics. 

INSPECTION  AS  TO  USE 

The  time  of  the  operator  of  the  equip- 
ment was  checked  four  times  each  day. 
Each  piece  of  equipment  was  numbered 
and  checked  four  times  each  day  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  men  were  checked. 
All  equipment  and  trucks  remained  on 
the  job  and  no  equipment  was  permitted 
to  be  removed  from  the  reservation 
except  the  trucks  that  were  on  duty 
outside  the  reservation.  Broken-down 
equipment  was  immediately  sent  to  the 
repair  shop  where  a  record  was  kept  and 
the  time  was  checked  to  make  certain 
that  no  rental  was  paid  on  equipment 
while  under  repair. 

LATOR 

This  project  employed  15,225  men  at 
its  peak,  of  whom  4,002  were  carpenters 
and  7,424  were  laborers.  The  contractor 
states  that  approximately  95  percent  of 
the  men  who  were  paid  carpenter  wages 
were  actually  carpenters.  He  further 
states  that  1,500  of  the  carpenters  em- 
ployed had  worked  for  him  prior  to  this 
job.  The  wage  scale  of  the  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor  which  did  the  larger  part 
of  the  work  was  as  follows: 


Original 

wage 

scale 

per 

hour 


Increase 


Asbestos  workers... 

Bricklayers 

Carjionlers 

rcmcnt  finishers... 

Electricians 

Laborers,  unskilled 

Alachinists 

Mason  tenders 

Painters 

Pil>ers-. 

Plasterers. 

Plasterer  tenders... 

Plumfiers 

Steanifltters 

Truck  drivers: 

1:  ton  or  less... 

Over  yi  ton 


$1  50 

1.50 

1. 12V. 
l.SO 

$1.25 

1.  12)^2 
.58 
1.25 

1.50 
.65 

.85 

.80 

65 

1.50 

.90 

1.20 
1.20 

.65 
.70 

L50 
L50 

.68 
.71 

POWER   SAWS 

The  contractor  had  a  central  mill  where 
the  frames  were  fabricated.  Sixty  men 
worked  at  this  mill.  They  also  had  power 
hand  saws  and  gasoline  table  saws  on 
the  jcb. 

OVERTIME 

The  sum  of  $1,350,000  was  paid  as  pre- 
mium for  overtime,  representing  5.3  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  the  job.  By  pre- 
mium I  mean  money  paid  cut  for  services 
wh-ch  were  not  actually  rendered.  A  man 
working  48  hours  in  any  1  week  where  the 
40 -hour  week  was  established  would  draw 
56  hours  pay  if  double  time  were  given  for 
overtime  while  he  actually  rendered  only 
48  hours  of  service.  What  I  mean  by 
"premium"  is  the  money  paid  for  the 
time  over  and  above  the  48  hours  straight 
time,  or  8  hours  for  which  he  was  paid 
and  did  not  render  any  service. 


OVERHEAD 

First.  Army:  11  percent  of  $25,188,943. 
or  $2,770,783.  This  included:  (a)  Camp 
construction  quartermaster  cost,  as 
follows: 

1.  Pav  rolls.. -  1141.375.13 

2.  Telephone 1,277.33 

3.  Supplies 13.894.01 

4.  Auto  expense ' 5,776.05 

5.  Miscellaneous -  85  GO 


Total 162.  407.  57 

Tnis  equals  sixty-four  one-hundredths 
of  1  percent. 

(b)  The  Army  overhead  of  11  percent 
also  includes  the  fixed-fee  and  contract- 
engineer  expenses  up  to  March  1.  which 
were  as  follows: 
Pay  roll  and  social  security $1C3,  405.  73 


Telephone 

Office  supplies  and  field 

ment 

Auto  expense  and  rental. 
MlsccHaneous 


equlp- 


172. 78 

17.304.04 
2. 288. 16 
1,736.92 


Total 154.  907.  60 

Fixed  fee— paid  ._ 26. 172  00 


Total _ 181,079.60 

Second.  Contractor's  overhead:  The 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  con- 
tractor's overhead: 

Administrative  salaries . $923, 166. 13 

Office  expense 141.273.92 

Auto  expense 10,  552. 10 

Telephone 16. 049.  52 


Total - 1. 091.  041.  67 

The  engineering  expenses  charged 
against  the  Army  overhead  included  so- 
cial-security taxes,  which  strictly  are  not 
a  part  of  overhead.  I  do  not  have  the 
amount  of  social -security  taxes  charged 
against  the  engineering  expenses,  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  contract  engi- 
neer's pay-roll  item  including  the  tax  was 
only  $133,504.  it  could  not  have  been  very 
large.  It  will  be  noted  that  after  deduct- 
ing the  camp  construction  quartermas- 
ter's overhead  and  the  contract  engi- 
neer*3  overhead — the  two  items  aggregats 
$343.486— it  left  to  the  Army  $2,427,297  to 
pay  contingent  expenses  and  overhead 
other  than  the  overhead  incurred  in  the 
field. 

Third.  Insurance  and  taxes:  The  con- 
tractor paid  out  the  following  amount  for 
insurance  and  social-security  taxes: 

Insurance $270,948.  21 

Social-security  taxes 333.474.73 

Total 6C4.  422. 94 

O'.XRHEAO,    INSUCANCE,   AND    TAXES 

Summarizing  the  overhead,  taxes,  and 
expenditures,  we  have  the  following: 

Total  Army  overhead  ol  11  percent, 
Including  contract  engineer's 
and  construction  quartermas- 
ter's overhead $2,770,788 

Contractor's  overhead 1,  C»l, 041 

Insurance -        270.  948 

Social-8:curlty  tax3S 233, 474 


Total 4.  466.  24« 

When  we  add  to  this  the  sum  cf  $1,350,- 
000  paid  out  as  premium  for  overtime  we 
have  to  charge  against  this  project  a  total 
sum  for  the  above  items  of  $5,816,246, 
which  represents  neither  equipment,  site, 
1  labor,  nor  material. 
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Six  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  feet  cf  railroad  track  was  built,  which 
is  95  percent  complete.  The  cost  to  date 
has  been  as  follows: 

Labor _ 123,  567 

Overhead 4,  713 

Msterial 12.  371 

Equipment 7,  678 

Total _. 48,  329 

Ninety-pound  relay .  ail  was  used.  The 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  Co.  furnished 
the  material  and  the  contractor  did  the 
work. 

^  in'iLmzs 

The  original  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
utilities  mads  in  Washington  on  this 
project  was  $1,064,000.  The  estimated 
completed  cost  is  $4,325,000.  Tne  above 
utilities  included  24.6  miles  of  water  pip- 
ing, 18  miles  of  sewer  lines  in  addition  to 
-  5.8  miles  of  existing  sewer  lines.  The 
utilities  also  included  23.2  miles  of  electric 
distribution  lines.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  actual  cost  of  the  utilities  will  l>e 
more  than  four  times  the  original 
estimate. 

QUAUnCATIONS  Or  ABCHITECT-ENGIITZZS 

The  architect-engineer  was  Prank  A, 
Barbour,  of  Boston.  Mass.  Mr.  Barbour 
Is  one  of  the  outstanding  engineerc  in  the 
East,  b2ing  past  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Water  Works  Association,  the  New 
England  Water  Works  Association,  and 
the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
^  He  is  also  past  director  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Testing  Materials.  He  has 
had  35  years  of  private  practice,  mainly 
municipal  engineering.  He  was  super- 
vising engineer  to  the  construction  of  the 
World  War  camp  at  Port  Devens  in  1917. 

QDALinCATIONS  OT  CONTRACTCR 

The  contractors  were  Coleman  Bros. 
Corporation  and  John  Bowen  Co.  of  Bos- 
ton. Mass.  Coleman  Bros,  have  been  in 
the  construction  business  as  a  general 
contractor  for  some  45  years,  while  John 
Bowen  Co.  has  been  in  existence  both  as 
a  partnership  and  corporation  for  25 
years.  The  officers  of  both  companies 
have  been  with  them  from  13  to  25  years. 

PBINCIPAI.    FACTORS    AFIKCI'INO    COST 

^   The  principal  factors  affecting  the  cost 
are  as  follows: 

_  First.  Overtime:  Work  began  October 
20.  1940.  Predominating  instructions 
were  tliat  a  completion  date  of  January 
15,  1941,  must  be  met.  Pacing  New  Eng- 
land winter  conditions,  the  contractors' 
force  worked  three  shifts,  7  days  per 
week  from  the  start  up  to  February  3: 
two  shifts.  7  days  per  week  to  February 
17;  two  shifts,  7  days  per  week  to  Feb- 
ruary 22:  and  one  shift  5  days  per  week 
from  February  22  to  date. 
Wages: 


Ilourly 
rate 

Overtime  ratio 

Satur- 
day 

Sun- 
day 

Cominon  tabor 

10.65 
1.35 
l.r5 
1.625 
1.50 
L50 

m 

Ih 

2 

2 

2 

3 

IH 

Carpenters 

Equipment  co^inoers 

Efjutpinmt  mechanics 

Fltx-trioians .-. ...... 

P'.uinKrs I.I.I 

2 

Floodlighting  for  night  work  has  cost 
approximately  $200,000. 

Likewise  subcontracts  were  let  on  the 
understanding  that  the  subcontractors 
would  work  overtime,  some  subcontrac- 
tors figuring  as  high  as  35  percent  addi- 
tional labor  cost  for  overtime. 

Total  cost  to  general  contractors  of 
overtime  labor  above  the  day  hour  rate 
approximates  to  date  $1,350,000. 

Second.  Comparative  inefficiency  of 
rush  work:  Inevitable  reduction  of  eflB- 
ciency  due  to  manning  of  work  for  prog- 
ress necessary  to  complete  at  specified 
date. 

Comparative  ineflBciency  of  night  work: 
Substantial  disorganization  of  carpen- 
ter crews  due  to  failure  in  delivery  of 
lumber  ordered  in  Washington.  For 
many  weeks  a  shortage  of  10,000,000 
board  leet  existed. 

Third.  Bicken  topography  of  site: 
Large  volume  cf  earth  necessary  for  ac- 
ceptable placement  of  buUdings— due  to 
broken  topography.  Probably  400,000 
cubic  yards  moved  for  such  placement  of 
buildings.  No  actual  record.  Exces- 
sive cost  of  such  work  due  to  freezing  of 
soil  to  depths  of  12  to  30  inches — starting 
about  1  month  after  beginning  of  work 
(October  20).  From  about  November  20 
onward  temperatures  have  generally  been 
below  freezing  with  minimums  in  Novem- 
ber of  9  degrees,  December  of  2  degrees, 
January,  0.  and  so  forth. 

Pcurth.  Effects  of  low  temperature: 
Probably  one-third  of  all  earthwork 
handled  has  been  frozen.  Approximately 
ICO, 000  cubic  yards  of  earth  frczen  in 
large  masses  have  been  deposited  in  spoil 
banks  and  new  soil  obtained  from  deep 
borrow  pits  for  back  filling. 

In  a  large  percentage  of  the  buildings 
with  concrete  foundation  walls  and  con- 
crete floors,  the  interior  earthwork  froze 
before  the  concrete  floor  could  be  placed — 
requiring  removal  and  back  filling  with 
earth  from  borrow  pits. 

The  cost  of  concrete  has  been  substan- 
tially increased  by  low-temperature  con- 
ditions due  to  the  necessity  of  covering 
and  the  use  of  salamanders. 

High  early  cement,  calcium  chloride, 
and  heated  water  have  been  used  in  prac- 
tically all  concrete  work. 

Fifth.  Excess  cost  of  lumber  (average 
price  $42  per  1,000  feet  b.  m.). 

Sixth.  Summary  of  major  conditions 
affecting  cost:  The  general  contract  was 
awarded  October  14.  1940— the  work 
started  October  20 — with  a  paramount 
requirement  that  the  project  be  completed 
January  3  (later  January  15.  1941). 

Thus  a  normal  two-season  job  was  re- 
quired to  be  done  in  90  days— two- thirds 
of  which  period  came  within  the  Icw- 
tempcrature  conditions  of  a  New  England 
December  and  January. 

Such  completion  proved  impossible, 
even  with  24-hour  operation,  and  the 
work  has  continued  through  the  winter 
with  all  the  cost-affecting  factors  of  low 
temperature. 

Aside  from  the  effect  of  winter  con- 
ditions, the  broken  topography  and  the 
length  of  water,  sewer,  electric  lines,  and 
roads  resulting  from  the  distant  location 
of  certain  regiments  and  the  hospitals 
made  the  original  cost,  as  estimated  in 
Washington,  of  small  significance  when 
applied  to  this  camp  site. 


RATIO  or  LABOR  TO  MATERIAL 

The  weekly  report  for  Fort  Devens 
dated  March  8  shows  the  following: 

Accumulated    expenditures    plus 

obligations  for  labor $9,325,906 

Accumulated  expenditures  plus 
cbligaticns  for  other  than  labor, 
including  conoiruction  quar- 
termaster's overhead 8,848,084 

Total  accumulated  ex- 
penditures of  all  kinds 
plus  obligations  to 
March  8— 18.173,990 

On  this  basis  the  ratio  of  labor  to  ma- 
terial and  other  expenses  was:  Labor,  51.3 
percent;  material  and  other  expenses, 
48.7  percent.  The  contract  engineers 
seem  to  vary  in  their  methods  of  com- 
puting the  ratio  of  labor  to  material  and 
other  expenses.  In  this  case  the  contrac- 
tor estimated  the  ratio  of  labor  to  mate- 
rial: Labor,  68  percent;  material  and 
other  expenses,  32  percent.  However,  I 
have  adopted  the  above  method  and 
taken  the  figures  from  the  weekly  report 
in  order  to  have  a  uniform  method  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison. 

CLOSED  SHOP 

This  was  a  closed  shop.  I  was  In- 
formed that  the  carpenters'  union 
charged  initiation  fee  of  $65;  labor,  $40; 
and  so  on  down  the  line.  The  car- 
penters' union  required  the  payment  of 
$10  a  week  and  common  laborers'  union 
$5  a  week  until  the  initiation  fee  was 
paid.  The  project  manager  represent- 
ing the  contractor  informed  me  that  no 
one  was  turned  down,  as  far  as  he  knew, 
for  work  because  he  did  not  have  the 
amount  of  the  fee.  He  stated  they  had 
no  labor  trouble  of  any  kind. 

SUMMARY 

Site:  Fort  Devens  was  a  World  War 
training  camp  situated  near  the  town  of 
Ayer,  Mass.  The  entire  World  War  build- 
ing area  was  utilized,  together  with  the 
utilities  that  were  usable. 

Cost:  This  was  a  cost-plus-fixed-fee 
job.  The  original  estimate  was  $12,474,- 
061.    The  actual  cost  will  be  $25,188,943. 

Capacity:  During  the  World  War 
36,832  men  were  housed  in  1,334  build- 
ings. The  present  project  will  provide 
for  24,296  ofiBcers  and  men,  who  will  be 
housed  in  1,031  buildings. 

Lumber:  Fifty  million  feet  of  lumber 
was  purchased.  The  average  price  paid 
for  all  lumber  was  $41.86  per  thousand. 

Equipment:  $1..'>25,000  worth  of  equip- 
ment was  rented;  $475,000  of  this  equip- 
ment was  owned  by  the  contractor;  $i,- 
051,000  by  a  third  party;  $610,500,  or 
approximately  41  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  equipment,  was  paid  in  rental  up  to 
March  1. 

Labor:  Rfteen  thousand  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  men  were  employed  at 
the  peak,  of  whom  4:000  were  carpenters 
and  7,424  were  common  laborers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  contractor,  95  percent  cf 
the  men  who  were  paid  carpenters'  wages 
were  actually  carpenters.  The  wage  scale 
of  the  crafts  that  did  the  most  work  was 
as  follows: 

Per  hour 

Carpenters . '^^ fi.  25 

Electricians 1.  50 

Unskilled   labor .65 

Painters . .  80 

Plasterers 1.  50 

Plumbers i.  50 
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Overtime:  $1,350,000  was  paid  as 
premium  for  overtime,  representing  5.3 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  job. 

Overhead:  The  11  percent  Army  over- 
head on  this  project  amounted  to  $2,770,- 
783  of  which  $162,407  was  paid  to  main- 
tain the  camp  construction  quarter- 
master's ofQce  and  $181,079  was  paid  as 
fixed  fee  and  overhead  cost  of  the  con- 
tract-engineer in  the  field.  This  left 
approximately  $2,427,300  for  the  Army 
overhead  at  Washington.  The  contrac- 
tor's overhead  including  administrative 
salaries,  office  expense,  and  so  forth, 
amounted  to  $1,091,041  while  $604,422 
was  paid  for  Insurance  and  taxes.  Five 
million  eight  hundred  and  sixteen  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  forty-six  dollars, 
or  nearly  47  percent  of  the  original  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  the  Job,  was  paid  out 
for  overhead,  overtime,  insurance,  and 
taxes. 

Utilities:  The  original  estimated  cost 
of  the  utilities  on  this  project  was  $1,064,- 
000.  The  actual  cost  will  be  $4,325,000, 
or  four  times  the  amount. 

Lumber  shortage:  Failure  of  the 
Washington  office  to  deliver  lumber 
ordered  disorganized  carpenter  crews 
and  added  to  the  cost  of  the  project. 
For  many  weeks  a  shortage  of  10,000.000 
board  feet  existed. 

Ratio  of  labor  to  material:  The  total 
accumulated  expenditures  plus  obliga- 
tions to  March  8  was  $18,173,990.  Of 
this  $9,325,906  was  labor  and  $8,848,084 
was  expenditures  and  obligations  for 
material  and  expenses  other  than  labor. 
On  this  basis  the  ratio  of  labor  to  mate- 
rial was  labor  51.3  percent,  material  and 
other  expenses  48.7  percent. 


I  Have  Faith  in  the  Youth  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  May  t6.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  DR.  LEROY  T.  LAASE 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
five  colleges  in  my  district.  Whenever 
the  opportunity  arises  to  visit  the 
campuses  of  the  colleges,  I  love  to  do  so. 
It  has  been  my  observation  that  the 
young  men  and  women  in  our  colleges 
are  thoughtful,  sincere,  intelligent,  re- 
sourceful, and  patriotic.  I  wish  to  fur- 
ther extend  my  remarks  by  including  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Leroy  T.  Laase,  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  which  bears  out 
my  contention: 

The  Universitt  of  Nebraska, 

Lincoln.  May  2.  1941. 
Congressman  Carl  T.  Curtis, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Curtis:  Last  evening  I 
had  the  privilege  of  being  one  of  the  Judges, 


along  with  Supreme  Court  Judge  Bayard 
Paine  and  District  Judge  Harry  Landls,  of  the 
oratorical  contest  on  the  Bill  of  Rights  spon- 
sored by  you  for  students  In  the  colleges  of 
your  congressional  district.  I  cannot  resist 
writing  at  once  and  telling  you  that  I  was 
well  pleased  with  what  I  heard  and  saw  In 
that  contest. 

You  would  have  been  thrilled,  I  am  certain, 
by  the  work  of  thete  young  people  in  the 
contest.  Some  had  superior  manuscripts  and 
others  were  superior  In  delivery,  but  all  were 
sincere  and  doing  some  very  constructive 
thinking.  As  would  be  expected,  there  were 
divergent  points  of  view. 

One  of  the  speeches  which  particularly 
appealed  to  me  was  the  speech  of  a  German- 
Jewish  refugee  which  developed  the  theme 
that  after  you  had  lived  In  Germany  you 
really  can  appreciate  the  privileges  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  As  woxild  be  expected,  his 
delivery  was  rather  inferior,  but  the  speech 
had  a  tremendous  appeal  and  came  from  the 
heart. 

Another  speech  which  particularly  appealed 
to  me  was  the  speech  of  a  young  man 
defending  the  rights  of  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector. It  was  a  rather  bold  stand  and  he 
might  have  done  a  better  Job  of  tying  up  his 
case  to  specific  clauses  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
but  he  was  a  Quaker  and  spoke  with  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  sincerity.  His  style  and 
composition  was  easily  the  best.  In  my  opin- 
ion, and  his  delivery  was  superior. 

Another  student,  a  young  lady,  likewise 
chose  a  rather  bold  stand.  She  cited  consid- 
erable evidence  to  show  that  In  our  wartime 
hysteria,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, freedom  of  assembly,  and  freedom  cf 
press  were  all  being  suppressed  somewhat. 
Her  manner  of  composition  was  unnecessarUy 
antagonistic  when  she  m'ght  have  b?en  more 
conciliatory  and  her  manner  of  delivery  was 
a  bit  too  belligerent,  but  she  t.pcke  with 
great  conviction,  and  one  could  tell  that  she 
had  done  considerable  reading  and  studying. 

Another  young  lady  did  a  fine  piece  of  work 
In  taking  somewhat  the  opposite  point  of 
view,  namely,  that  It  might  be  necessary  for 
us  to  sacrifice  certain  of  our  individual  liber- 
ties during  the  Immediate  national  cris's  in 
order  to  defend  and  maintain  the  ultimate 
privileges  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  She  had  a 
very  superior  delivery. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  other  two  students 
were  more  ordinary,  as  were  their  deliveries. 
In  view  of  the  divergent  points  of  view  and 
variations  In  delivery,  it  Is  not  surprising  that 
there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
three  of  us  Judges  as  to  which  student  had 
done  the  best  work.  On  one  thing  we  were 
all  agreed,  namely,  that  all  six  of  the  con- 
testants were  quite  equal  In  ability  and  all 
did  a  creditable  piece  of  work. 

Whether  or  not  one  Is  Inclined  to  disagree 
with  the  point  of  view  expressed  by  some  of 
the  contestants  Is  to  me  not  Important.  To 
me  the  Important  thing  was  that  theSe  young 
people  were  standing  on  their  own  feet  ex- 
pressing ideas  that  were  the  results  of  their 
own  thinking  about  principles  In  which  each 
believed,  and  In  so  doing  were  exercising  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  the  right  of  free 
assembly — two  of  the  great  privileges  of  the 
Bin  of  Rights — which  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  them  In  certain  nations  of  the 
world  at  this  time. 

I  think  that  It  Is  fine  of  you  to  sponsor 
this  event.  I  hope  that  you  will  see  fit  to 
continue  it  another  year.  I  wish  that  other 
Congressmen  might  see  fit  to  do  the  same 
for  the  young  people  in  their  congressional 
districts. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Dr.  Lerot  T.  Laasx, 
Acting  Chairman,  Department  of 
Speech  and  Dramatic  Art,  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska. 


Little  Missouri  River  Dam,  Reserrob, 
and  Channel  Improvement  Project — 
Calion,  Ark.,  Flood  Control  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

OF  ARKANSAS 
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STATEMENT  BY  HON.  OREN  HARRIS,  OP 
ARKANSAS 


Mr.  HARRIS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  therein  statements 
I  made  before  the  Flood  Control  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  on  Wednesday,  May 
14,  1941.  m  behalf  of  the  Little  Missouri 
River,  Aik.,  flood-control  project  and 
the  Calion.  Ark.,  flood-control  project: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  privUege  of 
appearing  before  your  Committee  on  Flood 
Control  in  the  Interest  of  the  Little  Missouri 
River  Arkansas  project,  a  project  of  special 
importance  to  the  peopie  in  the  Little  Mis- 
souri River  Basin,  and  one  of  tremendous 
importance  In  the  development  cf  that  region, 
first,  becau&e  of  the  enormous  need  and  neces- 
sity for  flood  control  on  this  river  and  Its 
tributaries;  second,  because  of  the  need  of 
additional  power  that  Narrows  Dam  would 
give  to  the  development  cl  the  strategic  min- 
erals in  that  particular  area,  and  also  elec- 
tric power  for  the  people  who  have  heretofore 
been  denied  the  privUege  and  benefits. 

I  have  made  quite  a  study  of  the  Justifica- 
tion of  this  project,  and  also  I  have  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  frmlllarity  with  the 
need  of  this  program,  because  I  was  born  and 
reared  in  Hempstead  County,  only  a  few  miles 
from  this  river  basin.  The  area  affected  con- 
tains more  than  2.000  square  mUes  and  seme 
132.000  acres  of  the  richest  farming  land  in 
the  Southwest.  I  have  seen  all  this  territory 
flooded  year  after  year,  destroying  aU  the 
efforts  and  labors  of  the  people  who  were 
attempting  to  farm  the  land  and  maintain 
their  homes.  It  la  a  treachercus  stream,  with 
usually  heavy  rains  In  the  spring  that  quickly 
flood  the  entire  basin,  devastating  and  de- 
stroying what  otherwise  would  have  been 
fruitful  years  of  farm  production.  In  pass- 
ing. Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  state  that  this  river 
is  now  flooding  this  entire  area,  making  It 
almost  Impossible  for  that  land  to  be  utilized 
during  this  year.  In  my  lifetime  I  have  ob- 
served the  increased  need  of  the  project, 
especially  from  a  flood-control  standpoint, 
and  recently  for  power  development.  This  Is 
not  a  new  Idea,  and  the  Federal  Government 
has  recognized  the  Justification  and  consid- 
eration of  this  project  from  a  flood-control 
standpoint  since  1872.  a  short  time  after  the 
Civil  War.  It  was  then  that  the  Government 
spent  some  money  for  channel  clearance  to 
relieve  the  destructive  floods,  but  since  then 
the  river  bed  and  the  main  streams  have 
gradually  been  filled  and  c!cgged  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  water  Is  not  permitted  to  have 
average  flow,  and  therefore  the  need  for  this 
development  has  Increased  In  the  past  few 
years. 

The  people  who  live  In  the  area  have  at- 
tempted to  protect  themselves  and  their 
property  by  constructing  canaU  on  Terra 
Noire   Creek,   one   of    lU   main    tributaries. 
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Some  yean  ago.  they  crganlzed  a  drainage 
district  and  constructed  hillside  floodways 
on  each  side  of  the  valley.  This  included  a 
canal  16  miles  long  with  a  levee  constructed 
to  take  a  portion  of  the  headwater  flow,  to- 
gether with  the  Inflow  from  the  adjacent 
hills  and  return  to  the  main  stream  below 
the  iM-otected  area.  On  the  other  side  on 
the  Ozan  Creek,  canals  were  constructed  on 
the  south  and  middle  forks  and  recently 
people  attempted  a  pilot  channel  for  a  canal 
on  the  north  fork  through  the  assistance  of 
Federal-relief  funds.  However,  these  Im- 
provements have  proven  Inefficient  and  have 
worked  to  even  greater  detriment  in  that 
they  were  not  In  a  position  to  complete  a 
Job  that  was  started.  They  have  done  their 
best  in  trjrlng  to  save  this  rich  farm  land, 
but  have  gone  about  as  far  as  they  can. 

To  give  some  idea  about  this  river  basin 
and  Its  importance,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
state  that  it  has  its  source  In  Polk  County 
In  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  State 
and  flows  In  a  southeasterly  direction  for 
about  ISO  miles,  where  it  runs  into  the 
Ouachita  River.  The  upper  basin  Is  In  the 
mountain  with  rugged  plateau  areas  and  the 
streams  are  deeply  entrenched  in  extremely 
narrow  crooked  valleys.  After  leaving  the 
plateau  area,  the  river  enters  a  coastal  plain, 
with  a  flat  valley  some  6  miles  in  width. 
,  The  population  affected  Is  estimated  at 
approximately  150,000.  However,  It  Is  some- 
what smaller  now  because  of  the  Increased 
floods  preventing  progress  and  development, 
affecting  even  the  gently  rolling  uplands  and 
•long  the  valleys. 

The  agricultural  activities  consist  of  gen- 
eral farming  and  fruit  culture  in  this  area, 
and  Industrial  activities  Include  sawmills, 
cotton  gins,  preparation  and  processing  of 
fruits,  and  mining. 

Of  the  96.400  acres  along  the  main  river 
subject  to  overflow.  37,700  acres  are  cleared. 
Of  the  25,000  acres  along  Terre  Noire  Creek, 
a  tributary  on  the  north,  11,500  acres  are 
cleared  and  the  10,600  acres  along  Ozan 
Creek,  a  tributary  on  the  south  6.500  acres 
•re  cleared. 

The  flood  losses  consist  of  crop  damage 
•nd  loss  due  to  delayed  planting  of  crops. 
The  losses  from  floods  have  an  average  annual 
damage  estimated  at  9160.000.  I  want  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  what  has  been  in  the 
past  and  could  be  In  the  fut\ire  with  proper 
flood  control,  the  moet  productive  and  finest 
agriculture  lands  in  our  entire  Nation,  are 
DOW  of  very  little  beneflt  to  our  people. 

powxa  BENXfrrs 

Before  this  committee  In  April  1940  the 
Honorable  Leland  Olds,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  testified  to  you 
tn  behalf  of  this  project,  as  follows: 

"I  have  referred  to  the  proposed  Narrows 
project  on  the  Little  Missouri  River  In  Ar- 
kansas. This  project  has  been  recommended 
for  construction  by  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors  as  a  dual-purpose, 
flood-control,  and  power  dam  and  reservoir. 
A  need  exists  for  flood  control  In  the  valley 
cf  this  river.  The  district  engineer,  who  made 
the  study  of  this  problem  for  the  War  De- 
partment, found  that  It  would  not  be  eco- 
nomically feasible  to  construct  the  Narrows 
Dam  for  flood  control  alone:  that  the  annual 
charges  would  exceed  the  annual  benefits  by 
mote  than  $20,000.  Studies  by  the  district 
engineer,  by  the  Beard  of  Engineers  for  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors,  and  later  by  the  staff  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  show  that  If  the 
Narrows  Dam  Is  constructed  for  both  flood 
control  and  power  the  aimual  benefits  would 
exceed  the  annual  charges  by  a  very  substan- 
tial amount.  Under  this  plan  there  would 
be  no  reduction  in  the  jvovisions  for  fiood 
control.     As  •  matter  ot  fact,  at  multlple- 


piirpose  projects  the  provisions  for  power 
storage  may  very  well  enhance  the  value  of 
the  project  for  flood  control,  as  there  Is  al- 
ways the  chance  that  the  most  severe  flood 
will  occitf  during  the  period  In  which  the 
power  storage  has  been  depleted,  with  the 
result  that  even  greater  storage  is  available 
for  flood  control  than  in  a  project  built  for 
flood  control  only. 

"Getting  back  to  the  Narrows  project,  this 
would  be  a  case  where  the  sufferers  from 
floods  would  be  denied  relief  unless  power 
was  made  a  part  of  the  project." 

The  Narrows  Dam  would  be  a  few  miles 
above  Murfreesboro,  in  Pike  County,  and 
would  have  a  reservoir  with  a  gross  storage 
capacity  of  410,000  acre-feet  and  with  maxi- 
mum power  pool  at  elevation  547  feet.  This 
would  control  the  headwaters  of  this  basin, 
and.  with  the  channel  clearing  on  the  main 
river  and  the  two  tributaries  below,  would 
completely  harness  the  Little  Missouri  River 
Basin.  It  would  give  an  initial  power  in- 
stallation of  15,000  kilowatts,  with  provisions 
for  future  installation  of  an  additional  unit 
of  15,000-kilowatt  capacity.  This  would  make 
available  cheap  power  for  the  development 
of  the  recently  discovered  minerals,  particu- 
larly the  cinnabar  mines,  from  which  raw 
material  Is  obtained  In  the  production  of 
mercury.  As  we  know,  mercury  is  a  very 
important  product  of  our  national-defense 
program,  being  a  vital  metal  for  explosives. 
Cinnabar  is  also  found  in  California,  Arizona. 
and  Nevada,  but  40  percent  of  the  mercury 
during  the  years  of  1938  and  1939  came  from 
Italy  and  Spain.  Cinnabar  is  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  proposed  power  dam  in  great 
quantities,  and  to  properly  obtain  the  bene- 
flts  from  these  minerals  It  is  necessary  to 
have  electric  power  available. 

There  is  within  the  vicinity  of  this  terri- 
tory two  Rural  Electrification  Association  co- 
operatives. One  has  already  established  a 
power  line,  which  is  now  under  construction 
and  leading  into  this  valuable  area.  This  is 
for  the  development  of  the  cinnabar  terri- 
tory; and  if  cheap  power  was  available,  the 
people  In  this  rural  territory  could  have  the 
beneflt  of  electricity  in  their  own  homes 
that  they  are  now  being  deprived  of. 

ECONOMIC    JUSrmCATlON 

Every  Department  charged  with  making  a 
survey  and  report  have  recommended  this 
project.  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  through  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  have  recommended  that  it  is 
economically  Justifiable,  that  a  dual  purpose 
flood  control  and  power  project  at  the  Nar- 
rows site  is  an  Important  and  desirable  unit 
In  a  plan  to  develop  comprehensively  the 
water  resources  of  that  region,  that  the  bene- 
fits derived  would  exceed  the  losses  by  ^everal 
thousand  dollars.  They  recommend  the  Nar- 
rows Dam  and  Reservoir  for  power  facilities, 
the  Improvement  of  channels  of  the  Little 
Mlssoia-i  River,  Terre  Noire  Creek.  Ozan  Creek, 
and  repairing  of  levees,  all  at  an  estimated 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  $6,800,000. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  could 
certainly  make  a  good  investment  of  this  proj- 
ect. The  great  Southwest  with  all  of  the  nat- 
ural resources,  and  with  which  we  have  been 
blessed,  is  pleading  for  its  share  and  equal 
opportunities  and  the  people  in  this  territory 
have  been  patient,  but  yet  they  are  yearning 
for  the  opportunity  that  this  project  would 
afford  them.  The  citizens  and  all  of  the 
people  are  unanimous  for  the  construction  by 
the  Government  and  the  development  of  this 
project  and  are  willing  and  ready  to  cooperate 
In  every  way  possible  for  them  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  urge  your  committee  to  favor- 
ably recommend  that  this  project  be  author- 
ized. 


CAUON,   ARK.,  PLOOD-CONTSOL   PBOJECT 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  briefly  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  the  Importance 
of  the  proposed  flood-control  project  of 
Calion,  in  Union  County.  Ark.,  and  urge  your 
favorable  consideration  in  again  reporting 
this  project  to  the  House  for  favorable  action 
and  inclusion  In  the  flood-control  program. 
This  project,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  approved  by 
this  committee  in  the  1940  bill,  which  bill 
was  never  taken  up  and  considered  by  the 
House,  because  of  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram. I  understand  it  Is  the  policy  of  the 
committee  to  Include  these  same  projects  In 
this  year's  bill,  providing  the  Army  engineers 
report  that  nothing  has  occurred  that  should 
alter  the  committee's  favorable  action. 

The  Army  engineers  testified  before  your 
committee  that  the  project  held  its  same 
status,  and  $50,000  should  be  authorized  for 
flood  protection  to  the  town  of  Calion. 

Calion,  Union  County,  Ark.,  a  fine  little 
town  of  about  1,000  people  has  extremely 
large  floods  frequently.  It  runs  up  Into  the 
town,  and  thus  the  health,  lives,  and  the 
property  of  those  people  are  in  constant  Jeop- 
ardy. This  is  on  the  Ouachita  River,  and  in 
the  last  few  weeks  there  have  been  two  floods 
on  that  river  and  these  people  threatened 
with  great  losses. 

The  Government  has  spent  some  $50,000  In 
making  a  large  recreational  lake  for  fishing 
and  other  recreational  facilities  and  the  people 
donated  some  2,000  acres  in  cooperation  with 
the  Government  toward  the  construction  of 
this  very  fine  lake.  The  Ouachita  River  is 
navigable  along  there  and  Calion  has  become 
a  verv  Important  center  {is  a  port.  It  is  being 
rapidlv  developed  and  there  Is  extensive  oil 
operation  in  that  territory.  Oil  is  piped  from 
El  Dorado,  Ark.,  and  loaded  on  tank  barges  at 
Calion.  There  are  two  saw  mills,  and  one  has 
been  established  there  for  many  years,  and 
would  be  protected  by  this  flood-control  proj- 
ect if  constructed. 

The  War  Department  reported  in  House 
Document  427,  flrst  session  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress,  approving  a  plan  for  a  levee 
that  would  circle  Calion  at  a  cost  of  $49,700. 
This  is  a  very  small  sum,  but  it  is  Just  as  im- 
portant to  those  people  as  those  projects 
which  cost  millions  of  dollars,  and  I  under- 
stand, Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  will  be  the 
committee's  recommendation  to  Congress  and 
will  be  included  in  the  bill. 

However.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Army  engineers  proposed  an- 
other plan,  which  would  protect  the  town 
proper  and  the  Lake  Calion  area  as  one  unit 
with  the  means  of  a  levee  extending  from  the 
Ouachita  River  from  the  railroad  embank- 
ment to  high  ground  south  of  Mills  Creek. 
They  estimated  this  would  cost  $169,900. 
However,  they  say  that  protection  for  both  the 
town  and  lake  area  at  this  cost  is  not  eco- 
nomically Justifiable  at  this  time.  I  appreci- 
ate. Mr.  Chairman,  the  very  efficient  and  fine 
service  the  Army  engineers  are  giving,  and  I 
realis*-  that  they  base  their  recommendations 
on  the  ratio  of  annual  benefits  to  costs.  Since 
this  report  was  made  to  Congress  In  July  1939 
there  has  developed  a  condition  with  regard  to 
the  river  and  lake  that  is  likely  to  prove  most 
serious.  There  is  erosion  to  the  extent  that 
the  river  is  going  to  take  in  the  lake,  and  not 
only  wUl  the  efforts  and  money  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  be  lost  but  the  fine 
recreational  facilities  given  to  thousands  of 
people  throughout  that  area  will  be  taken 
away  from  them.  I  believe,  under  the  cir- 
ctunstances,  It  is  worth  your  attention  and  in- 
vestigation, and  I  should  like  very  much  to 
urge  that  this  committee  include  in  this 
Calion  project  plan  No.  2  ol  the  engineer's 
report  that  will  give  us  that  levee  not  only 
protecting  the  town  but  the  beautiful  lake 
as  well. 
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Federal  Tax  on  Gasoline 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  May  16. 1941 


STATEMENT    SHOWING    TAXES  .  ON 
GASOLINE    IN    MICHIGAN 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  here- 
with insert  a  statement  showing  the 
amount  of  taxes  now  imposed  upon  gaso- 
line in  Michigan.  This  will  apply  in 
greater  or  less  degree  to  every  State  in 
the  Union.  The  percentage  of  tax  on 
gasoline  will  be  greater  in  those  States 
having  a  State  tax  of  3  cents  on  a  gallon 
and  less  in  those  States  having  a  State 
tax  of  less  than  3  cents  a  gallon. 

Before  we  tax  gasoline  and  oil  any 
more,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  other 
commodities  that  now  bear  a  far  less 
burden  of  taxation  in  proportion. 

The  statement  follows: 

i(EMOB.<tNDT7M  EE  STATE  AND  FXOEEAI,  EXCISE  AND 
SALES  TAX  LEVIES  ON  GASOLINE  IN  MICHIGAN 

On  May  1,  1941.  the  average  retail  price 
of  gasoline  in  Pontlac  and  Royal  Oak  was 
12.6  cents  per  gallon  at  the  service  station, 
exclusive  of  all  taxes.  On  each  gallon,  the 
State  collected  a  special  gasoline  tax  of  3 
cents,  which  was  the  equivalent  of  a  sales 
tax  of  23.8  percent.  The  present  1^-cent 
Federal  gasoline  levy  added  another  11.9  per- 
cent to  the  price,  which  with  the  3  percent 
Michigan  general  sales  tax  which  also  applies 
to  the  product,  adds  up  tc  a  total  special  sales 
tax  on  gasoline  of  approximately  38.7  percent. 

If  the  Federal  tax  on  gasoline  should  be 
Increased  1  cent  per  gallon,  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  another  8-percent  sales  tax, 
which  would  mean  that  gasoline  consumers 
would  pay  a  total  special  sales  tax  of  more 
than  46.7  percent.  This  tax  rate  is  almost 
41/2  times  as  great  as  that  which  Michigan 
citizens  would  be  required  to  pay  on  such 
luxuries  as  furs,  photographic  apparatus,  or 
musical  instruments,  If  the  proposed  10-per- 
cent defense  taxes  on  these  objects  are 
enacted.  It  is  almost  9  times  as  great  as  the 
proposed  tax  rates  on  candy  and  chewing 
gum. 

Already  the  motorists  of  Michigan  have 
accepted  an  increase  in  the  Federal  gasoline 
tax  which  was  considerably  greater  than  that 
Imposed  upon  other  commodities.  On  July 
1,  1940,  when  the  tax  was  raised  from  1  cent 
to  l\'i  cents,  the  Increase  amounted  to  50 
percent.  The  next  highest  Increase  was  33 
percent  on  distilled  spirits,  toilet  prepara- 
tions, and  cabaret  admissions.  All  of  these 
are  luxuries  and  hence  not  to  be  classified 
with  more  Indispensable  commodities  such  as 
gasoline,  or  are  commodities  whose  consump- 
tion traditionally  has  been  controlled  through 
taxation.  Most  other  tax  Increases  imposed 
at  this  time  ranged  from  10  percent  to  16 '/a 
percent. 

Now  gasoline  again  Is  being  singled  out  for 
the  greatest  proposed  Increase  in  tax  rate. 
If  the  current  proposal  to  Increase  the  tax 
from  1>4  cents  to  2«/2  cents  were  enacted.  It 
would  result  In  an  Increase  of  150  percent 
over  the  basic  1-cent  rate  of  the  Federal  gaso- 
line tax  which  was  in  effect  prior  to  the  flrst 
defense    tax    Increases    in    1940.      Only    the 


comparable  defense  tax  increases  proposed  for 
automotive  equipment,  parts,  and  acces- 
sories, which  also  are  special  taxes  paid  only 
by  motor-vehicle  operators,  approach  the 
rate  of  Increase  proposed  for  gasoline. 

In  fairness  to  the  Michigan  motorist,  there- 
fore, these  facts  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. Motor-vehicle  operators  In  this  State 
are  now  paying  a  total  special  sales  tax  on 
gasoline  of  approximately  36.5  percent. 
Michigan's  3  percent  general  sales  tax  Is  con- 
sidered a  rather  heavy  levy.  Yet  the  con- 
sumers of  gasoline  pay  a  special  sales  tax 
which  Is  12  times  as  great. 


No  Convoys — No  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 


Friday,  May  16, 1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 
OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr,  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  last  night.  May  15. 
1941: 

I  have  said  repeatedly  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  at  public  meetings  that  I 
did  not  believe  President  Roosevelt  would 
repudiate  his  solemn  promises  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  I  am 
unwilling  to  believe  that  he  will  take  any 
overt  action,  such  as  ordering  convoys,  and 
put  us  into  war  against  the  will  of  between 
80  and  90  percent  of  the  American  people.  If 
he  does,  he  will  sacrifice  his  great  popularity 
with  the  people  by  repudiating  his  sacred 
promises  to  them,  and  by  betraying  them 
Into  war.  Overnight  President  Roosevelt 
would  become  the  greatest  repudlator  of  his 
word  in  American  history,  and  would  go  down 
in  history  as  the  President  that  bankrupted, 
ruined,  and  destroyed  the  Republic,  in  a  war 
of  his  own  making — a  Roosevelt  war. 

The  interventionist  columnists  and  In- 
siders have  been  for  weeks  talking  openly 
about  the  sensational,  destiny-making  sp>eech 
that  President  Roosevelt  was  to  have  made 
last  night,  that  would  proclaim  the  fateful 
decision  to  use  our  Navy  to  convoy  British 
ships  and  Inevitably  involve  us  In  war.  The 
war-making  columnists  gleefully  stated  in 
the  press  that  rough  drafts  of  this  convoy- 
war  speech  had  been  written  10  days  ago, 
and  that  we  were  as  good  as  in  the  war. 

What  caused  the  President  to  cancel  the 
scheduled  radio  speech  and  substitute  a  fire- 
side chat  for  May  27?  I  am  not  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  White  House,  but  it  takes  no 
prophet  or  soothsayer  to  figure  out  the  real 
reason — public  sentiment,  the  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  the  determined  opposition  of 
over  80  percent  of  the  American  people  to 
involvement  in  war  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

In  the  name  of  reason  and  truth,  how  could 
President  Roosevelt  evade  or  Ignore  the 
double  promise  he  gave  the  American  pub- 
lic— that  "we  will  not  participate  in  foreign 
wars,  and  we  will  not  send  cur  Army  and 
naval  or  air  force  to  fight  in  foreign  lands 
outside  of  the  Americas,  except  in  case  of 
attack."  What  could  be  clearer  or  more 
specific?    If    the    English    language    means 


anything,  it  meant  precisely  what  President 
Roosevelt  intended  it  to  mean  and  what  the 
American  people  understood  him  to  say. 

It  was  a  definite  promise  not  to  go  to  war. 
There  were  no  Ifs  and  buta  or  reservations, 
e-xoept  in  case  of  attack.  It  ruled  out  ccnvoys 
on  two  grounds — because,  according  to  the 
President,  convoys  mean  shooting,  and  shoot- 
ing means  war,  and  because  convoys  require 
the  use  of  our  naval  and  air  forces  in  foreign 
lands. 

President  Roosevelt  was  elected  on  this 
pledge,  and  I  refuse  to  believe  he  intends  to 
violate  it  and  betray  millions  of  Americans 
who  voted  for  him,  unless  by  the  practically 
unanimous  approval  of  the  American  people. 
President  Roosevelt  is  my  President,  along 
with  that  of  130,000.000  other  Americans,  and 
I  prefer  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  every  doubt 
until  by  some  word  or  deed  he  repudiates  his 
definite  promises  and  pledges  to  the  American 
people. 

In  the  1916  campaign  Wocdrow  Wilson 
never  promised  to  keep  vis  out  of  war.  It  was 
made  by  campaign  orators,  and  by  posters 
that  he  had  kept  us  out  of  war.  Moreover, 
he  submitted  the  war  issue  to  the  Congress, 
which  voted  overwhelmingly  for  it.  There 
were  only  50  votes  in  the  House  and  6  in  the 
Senate  against  the  war  resolution. 

That  Is  all  that  the  American  people  and 
the  noninterventlonist  Members  of  Congress 
are  asking  for  today:  that  the  President  sub- 
mit the  convoy  issue,  which  Secretary  Knox 
and  Senator  George,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Conunittee,  both  agree  la 
an  act  of  war,  to  the  Congress  for  its  derision. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  any  American  for 
advocating  convoys  and  war.  but  I  have  noth- 
ing but  contempt  for  any  Cabinet  officer  or 
any  public  official  who  has  taken  an  oath  to 
defend  the  Constitution  and  then  seeks  to  put 
us  into  the  blood  baths  of  Ehirope  and  Asia 
through  the  use  of  convoys  without  submit- 
ting the  issue  to  Congress  and  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  in  an  orderly, 
constitutional  manner,  and  in  the  American 
way. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  Justification  for 
any  attempt  by  the  President  or  members  of 
his  Cabinet  to  ignore  or  evade  the  right  of 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  to  declare 
war.  One  hundred  million  American  citizens 
who  are  against  ova  Involvement  in  w&i  have 
a  right  to  be  heard  through  their  Representa- 
tives In  Congress. 

There  can  be  no  unity  in  any  war  If  the 
American  people  are  forced  into  It  by  subter- 
fuge and  deception  without  the  constitutional 
approval  of  Congress. 

If  our  free  institutions  and  constitutional 
Government  have  to  be  scrapped  to  get  us  Into 
war  through  the  back  door  by  arbitrary  and 
un-American  methods,  then  there  can  be  no 
unity  in  fighting  foreign  dictatorships  under 
the  guise  of  democracy. 

The  issue  of  war  or  peace  transceods  all 
party  lines,  and  is  greater  than  either  the 
Democratic  or  Republican  Party,  or  both  com- 
bined, as  it  affects  the  destiny  and  security 
of  America  and  the  safety  of  our  people.  It 
must  be  decided  by  the  American  people  re- 
gardless of  party  considerations,  on  the  basis 
of  what  Is  best  for  America. 

I  am  opposed  to  war,  as  It  means  ruin, 
bankruptcy,  the  end  of  our  liberties  and  free 
institutions,  death  and  disability  for  millions 
of  young  Americans,  blood  and  tears,  and  the 
advent  of  chaos  and  revolution  at  home  and 
communism  abroad.  The  day  we  enter  the 
war  we  will  have  lost,  although  we  may  be 
victorious  in  10  or  20  years,  but  the  only  real 
victors  would  be  the  Communists. 

Capt.  James  Roosevelt,  who  i»  traveling 
around  the  world  at  the  Government's  ex- 
pense, telling  the  Chinese  to  hold  the  lines 
until  we  send  cur  armed  forces  to  help  them, 
and  the  same  thing  to  the  British  in  Basra 
and  Cairo,  has  issued  an  announcement  to 
the  world  that  America  Is  already  In  the 
war   except   for   sending   troops.     This   is  a 
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fwy  hit«re8tlng  •tatement  to  130,000,000 
Americans  who  have  had  nothing  to  say 
•bout  it,  and  who  were  not  aware  that  we 
were  In  the  war  until  they  read  Captain 
Roosevelt's  statement. 

It  has  not  been  the  custom  In  the  Regular 
Army,  Marine  Corps,  or  the  Navy  for  officers 
to  make  public  statements  that  would  jeop- 
ardize the  peace  of  America.  Any  other 
oiBcer  In  the  Marine  Corps  or  in  our  armed 
forces  could  have  been  reprimanded  im- 
mediately or  dismissed  from  the  service  for 
•ucb  an  offense,  particularly  in  the  critical 
times  In  which  we  are  living.  The  fact  is 
that  Captain  Roosevelt  has  not  the  faintest 
conception  of  what  war  is.  nor  have  his  three 
brothers,  all  of  whom — contrary  to  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  the  con.scription  law — are  com- 
missioned officers,  with  practically  no  train- 
ing, and  assigned  to  the  nonccmbatant  supply 
service.  Is  this  an  example  of  the  President's 
"four  freedoms"  in  action? 

The  statement  of  Captain  Roosevelt  that 
we  are  in  the  war  is  untrue  and  part  of  the 
defeatist  program  to  Involve  us  in  war  by 
saying  that  we  are  already  in  it.  As  an 
officer  in  the  A.£.  P.,  I  know  that  war  means 
mud.  blood,  and  death,  and  also  that  the 
last  war  was  a  picnic  compared  to  this  one. 
We  are  not  in  the  war.  and  we  are  not  going 
Into  this  war  unless  attacked.  No  shots 
have  been  fired,  no  American  blood  has  been 
spilled,  and  no  American  ships  have  been 
•tmk-  We  do  not  claim  to  be  neutral;  we 
occupy_ji  nonbelligerent  status  in  favor  of 
the  British,  but  we  are  not  at  war.  and  wHl 
not  be  In  war  until  shooting  starts  and 
Americana  are  killed.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Congress  alone  has  the  authority 
to  declare  war,  and  not  Captain  Roosevelt. 
or  ^ven  the  President  of  the  United  States 
cr  "Lady"  Eleanor,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress. 

I  have  often  criticized  President  Roose- 
velt's foreign  policies,  because  I  believed  that 
step  by  step  they  were  leading  xis  to  the 
verge  of  war.  1  also  believe  that  President 
Eoosevelt  is  more  responsible  for  the  spread 
of  war  hysteria  and  war  propaganda  in 
America  than  anyone  else.  He  has  packed 
his  Cabinet  with  the  most  outspoken  inter- 
ventionists, including  three  former  Repub- 
licans, and  has  encouraged  them  to  make 
sensational,  hysterical,  and  war -provoking 
speeches  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the 
American  people  and  Incite  them  to  war. 
He  has  never  failed  from  his  Chicago  quar- 
antine and  pollce-the-world  speech  of  Octo- 
ber 1937  to  the  present  day  to  htirl  personal 
epithets  and  thunderbolts  of  wrath  upon  all 
Americans  who  disagreed  with  his  foreign 
policies  and  wanted  to  keep  America  out  of 

I  was  one  of  the  recipients  of  his  Olympian 
darts  under  the  slogan  of  "Martin.  Barton, 
•nd  Fish."  Later  Senator  Wheeler  was  pub- 
licly castigated.  His  attack  on  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh as  a  copperhead  was  churlish  and 
childish. 

President  Roosevelt  committed  a  serious 
offeuse  against  his  own  code  of  free  speech 
as  enunciated  under  the  four  freedoms  when 
he  called  Colonel  Lindbergh  a  copperhead, 
which  Implies  treasonable  utterances,  for 
urging  that  America  keep  out  of  war  because 
It  was  not  sufficiently  prepared.  Whetl-er 
you  agree  with  Colonel  Lindberghs  state- 
ment or  not.  he  had  an  absolute  right  in 
time  of  peace,  as  a  free  sovereign  citizen,  to 
express  his  views.  No  American  should  be 
called  a  copperhead  simply  because  he  places 
the  American  flag  above  that  of  any  foreign 
xiation  Mid  wants  to  save  America  first. 

All  that  Is  necessary  to  make  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh the  national  hero  of  the  American 
people  in  1941  is  for  foreign  nations  like 
Canada  to  make  absurd  attacks  on  him,  and 
for  such  foreign  communities  as  Guelpb. 
Ontario,  to  destroy  all  books  and  articles  by 


him  in  order  •*to  protect  the  Canadian 
youth."  The  Canadians,  as  our  close  neigh- 
bors, should  realize  that  we  Americans  be- 
lieve in  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and 
radio,  and  if  we  did  not  we  might  just  as 
well  join  the  Nazis  instead  of  lease-lending 
♦7.000.000.000  of  war  materials  to  the  Brit- 
ish to  help  defeat  Hitler. 

I  hope  that  the  American  people  will  not 
be  alarmed  by  the  recent  radio  speech  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Henry  L.  Stlmson,  rightly 
called  "Wrong  Horse  Harry."  There  is  noth- 
ing new  in  that  speech.  That  was  not  a 
convoy  speech;  it  was  a  war  speech.  He 
knows  perfectly  well  that  convoys  mean 
war.  The  trouble  with  Mr.  Stimson  is  that 
he  K-  not  satisfied  to  only  have  a  war  with 
Germany;  he  wants  to  go  to  war  with  Japan. 
Italy,  and  Germany,  all  at  the  same  time  and 
probably,  if  he  continues  his  stumble-bum 
diplomacy  and  interventionist  course,  he  will 
also  take  on  Prance  and  Soviet  Pu?sla. 

What  he  will  have  to  say  about  the  Army 
will  come  later,  when  he  will  urge  sending 
American  boys  to  the  shambles  of  China, 
India,  Africa,  and  Europe.  For  the  present 
he  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to  put  our 
Navy  Into  the  war  and  thereby  get  us  In 
through  the  use  of  convoys,  but  he  is  not 
fooling  the  American   people. 

The  advocates  of  war  are  trying  to  read 
language  into  the  lend-lease  bill  that  was 
never  there,  or  the  bill  would  not  have 
passed.  The  bill  specifically  stated  that 
nothing  in  it  should  be  construed  as  author- 
izing convoys.  In  addition,  the  Clark  amend- 
ment provided  that  title  to  the  defense 
articles  must  be  transferred  on  leaving  our 
shores,  which  is  virtually  a  mandate  against 
convoys. 

The  responsibility  for  the  protection  of 
lend-lease  materlels  has  been  the  duty  of 
the  British  Navy  from  the  beginning,  and 
it  has  done  a  very  good  job  of  It.  Only  eight 
cargo  ships  leaving  the  United  States  for 
England  were  simk  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year,  less  than  4  percent,  instead  of  the 
40  percent  published  by  the  war-making 
propagandists,  and  the  sinkings  in  the  North 
Atlantic  during  April  were  less  than  in  any 
month  for  the  past  year. 

The  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  conscrip- 
tion, and  the  lend-lease  bill  were  all  sup- 
ported in  Congress  as  peace  measures,  and 
as  the  best  way  to  keep  out  of  war.  Today 
the  issue  is  crystal  clear — convoys  and  war, 
or  no  convoys  and  no  war.  There  can  be  no 
more  camouflage,  deceit,  deception,  and 
hypocrisy  In  an  effort  to  fool  the  American 
people. 

I  stand  where  I  have  stood  for  more  than 
a  year — for  all  possible  aid  to  Great  Britain 
short  of  war  and  consistent  with  our  own 
national  defense.  The  American  people  want 
England  to  win  and  will  give  her  aid  regard- 
less of  what  the  Axis  thinks  about  it.  I  am 
In  accord  with  the  program  laid  down  by 
Herbert  Hoover,  of  making  America  in- 
vincible on  land.  sea.  and  air,  of  increased 
production,  and  more  merchant  ships  for 
Great  Britain,  but  that  we  are  not  prepared 
and  must  keep  out  of  World  War  No.  2. 

The  issue  is  clear-cut :  Peace  or  war.  And  it 
shou'd  be  discussed  and  debated  throughout 
the  Nation.  The  American  people  must  de- 
cide this  greatest  of  all  issues,  involving  our 
destiny  and  the  very  existence  of  the  Na- 
tion—by one  yardstick;  What  is  best  for 
America. 

In  the  East  and  South  there  is  an  un- 
friendly press,  and  throughout  the  Nation 
war  propagandists,  interventionist  news- 
paper columnists,  and  radio  commentators 
dominate  and  distort  the  news.  I  appeal  to 
all  American  citizens  who  want  to  stay  out  of 
war  to  make  known  their  views  by  writing  or 
wiring  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate:  No  convoys  I  No 
warl 


Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
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or 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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AR-nCLE  BY  RAYMOND  J.  KELLY 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  Include  the  following  article  giving 
facts  on  the  Great  Lakes-Sc.  Lawrence 
seaway  by  Raymond  J.  Kelly,  past  na- 
tional commander  of  the  American 
Legion: 

Production  for  the  defense  of  America 
might  well  utilize  all  ihe  machinery  of  Amer- 
ica's production  facilities. 

Yet  a  high  percentage  of  those  facilities, 
located  in  the  favored  and  sheltered  and 
easily  protected  Interior  of  America,  are  un- 
used. They  are  unused  because  the  prod- 
ucts of  these  Interior  facilities  can't  get 
through  to  the  sea 

The  production  facilities  I  refer  to  are  In 
the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  reason 
the  defense  output  of  this  region  can't  get 
through  to  the  sea  is  a  48-mile  stretch  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  located  in  the  Inter- 
national Hapids 

This  stretch,  now  limited  to  vessels  with 
a  draft  no:  oeyond  1a  feet,  represents  less 
than  3  percent  of  the  Great  Lakes-to-the- 
sea  route  and  makes  that  route  resemble  a 
sack  of  meal  with  a  string  tied  around  the 
middle. 

Remove  the  string  and  the  Great  Lakes 
plants  could  now  be  turning  out  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  materials  for  defense.  The 
cost  of  removing  the  string  would  be  ap- 
proximately that  of  two  battleships. 

With  the  string  removed  the  St.  Lawrence 
route  could  carry  everything  but  battleships 
and  airplane  carriers.  As  it  is,  the  Great 
Lakes  shipyards  must  t»€  content  with  small 
orders  for  small  boats,  while  most  of  their 
productive  capacity  goes  unused.  One  Wis- 
consin firm  nas  a  contract  for  submarines, 
but  these  must  be  cut  in  sections  and  re- 
assembled on  the  Atlantic  coast  before  they 
can  take  their  places  as  watchdogs  of  the 
Nation. 

Existing  shipbuilding  facilities  on  the 
coasts  of  America  are  already  booked  solid 
2  years  ahead.  How  soon  they  can  hope  to 
complete  the  requirements  of  a  two-ocean 
Navy  or  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  is  a  moot 
question.  Certainly  the  adequate  defense  of 
America  requires  that  we  get  all  the  ships 
we  can  as  fast  as  we  can  get  them.  And  this 
implies  utilizing  every  possible  production 
facility  in  America. 

It  was  this  urgency  which  recently  led 
President  Roosevelt  to  say  of  the  seaway: 
"It  is  no-'  a  vital  necessity."  The  President 
added  that,  "The  United  States  needs  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  for  defense.  The  United 
States  needs  this  great  landlocked  sea  as  a 
secure  haven  in  which  it  will  always  be  aole 
to  build  ships  and  more  ships  in  order  to 
protect  our  trade  and  our  shores." 

In  this  attitude  the  President's  judgment 
coincides  with  that  of  every  singli  one  of  his 
predecessors  since  1911.  Every  President  In 
the  past  30  years  has  regarded  the  seaway 
as  a  patriotic  measvure  in  the  national  in- 
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terest,  above  political  and  sectional  preju- 
dices. A  plank  in  the  Republican  presidential 
platform  of  1932  endorsed  it.  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike,  who  were  motivated  by 
national  welfare,  have  given  it  their  unquali- 
fied approval. 

It  is  a  defense  measure  now.  But  It  was 
not  a  defense  measure  when  endorsed  by 
Herbert  Hoover,  Calvin  Coolldge,  Warren 
Harding.  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  President 
Taft.  It  stood,  then,  on  the  sole  merit  of 
aiding  our  national  economy.  Today  it  has 
the  additional  merit  of  aiding  defense.  To- 
day it  offers  us  a  two -fold  national  bargain: 
Defense  against  aggression  and  defense  of 
our  national  economy  in  the  competitive 
markets  of  the  world  after  the  war. 


Oil  Industry  Prepared  to  Meet  Demands 
of  America's  Preparedness  Program 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  May  16.  1941 


Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  in  any  quarter  con- 
cerning the  ability  of  the  oil  industry  to 
supply,  in  any  amount,  and  at  a  price  near 
the  lowest  in  all  history,  all  the  gasoline 
and  other  petroleum  products  that  will 
be  needed  by  the  United  States,  during  its 
vast  preparedness  program,  or  by  other 
nations  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

And  no  such  question  will  be  raised. 
It  cannot  be  raised  for  the  reason  that 
there  would  be  no  basis  lor  it.  Only  two 
other  great  industries  might  be  named, 
concerning  which  there  is  like  certainty 
of  a  full  supply  for  all  needs — coal  mining 
and  agriculture.     |    .  • 

But  a  distinction  might  be  noted  as 
between  oil  and  these  other  two  great 
and  essential  industries.  Both  these 
others  have  been  put  under  Government 
control  in  order  that  they  might  be  res- 
cued from  the  anarchy  caused  by 
unrestricted  overproduction. 

The  petroleum  industry  has  for  the 
most  part  policed  itself.  Most  of  the 
States  now,  due  largely  to  efforts  of  the 
oil  industry,  have  State  conservation  de- 
partments, which  give  assurance  that  any 
recalcitrant  rebels  in  the  industry  cannot 
wreck  it  by  overproduction.  And  there  is 
the  Federal  Connally  "hot  oil"  act.  pro- 
hibiting shipment  in  interstate  commerce 
of  oil  produced  in  violation  of  the  rules 
of  the  various  State  cornmissions. 

So  the  oil  industry  now,  when  the 
United  States  faces  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous periods  in  its  history,  and  is  fran- 
tically strengthening  itself  to  resist  any 
aggression  from  abroad,  finds  reason  for 
congratulating  itself  on  the  farsighted- 
ness of  its  leaders,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  producers  in  upholding 
their  hands. 

In  the  last  World  War  there  was  fear 
of  a  shortage  of  oil.    Now,  with  produc- 
tion greater  than  ever  in  history,  the 
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petroleum  Industry  has  behind  It  the 
backlog  of  a  14.3-year  underground  re- 
serve, as  of  1939.  The  reserve  in  1935 
was  12.2  years. 

In  1940  United  States  production 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  1.351,847,000 
barrels.  In  1920,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
war,  production  was  442,900,000. 

America  is  still  the  producer  of  much 
more  than  half  of  all  the  oil  produced  in 
the  world.  In  1920  it  produced  442,900,- 
000  of  the  world  total  of  688,900,000  bar- 
rels; in  1940  it  produced  1,351,847,000  of 
2,076,800,000  barrels. 

What  this  vast  production  means  to 
the  United  States  in  preparedness  is  ob- 
vious when  it  is  realized  that  not  an  air- 
plane could  fly,  not  a  truck  could  move, 
without  oil.  In  addition  to  its  motive 
power,  oil  is  an  essential  lubricant;  it 
furnishes  many  of  the  components  of 
high  explosives;  here  in  America  it  sup- 
plies fuel  for  all  truck  transportation,  as 
well  as  for  an  increasing  proportion  of 
railway  traffic.  It  permits  workers  in 
war  industry,  as  well  as  the  troops  them- 
selves, to  move  easily  and  quickly  to  and 
from  the  job. 

It  is.  of  course,  true  that  Cjrermany 
produces  oil  from  coal.  But  that  process 
takes  four  times  the  labor  to  make  that 
it  takes  to  raise  American  oil  from  the 
ground  and  refine  it.  And  the  coal  gas 
Is  not  as  good  as  gas  from  petroleum. 
Germany  cannot  produce  the  100-octane 
gas  which  America  is  now  furnishing 
British  planes,  and  which  gives  them  25 
percent  more  speed  and  25  percent  higher 
ceiling  than  regular  oil. 

America's  oil  is  being  supplied  much 
cheaper  than  during  the  last  war.  In 
1920  the  cost  per  gallon  to  the  motorist 
was  29.83  cents,  now  it  is  18.41  cents. 

It  is  true  the  motorist  pays  more  than 
1841  cents.  But  that  is  because  cities. 
States,  and  the  Federal  Government  have 
been  adding  to  the  cost  of  oil.  In  1920 
taxes  on  oil  amounted  only  to  0.1  cent 
per  gallon,  in  1940  the  tax  has  risen  to 
9.08  cents — or  almost  half  the  total  cost 
paid  by  the  consumer. 

A  few  other  figures  show  how  vastly  the 
oil  business  has  increased  since  the  last 
war:  There  are  now  390.000  producing  oil 
wells;  in  1917, 197,000;  now  there  are  557 
refineries,  then  240;  now  18  gallons  of  gas 
are  produced  from  a  barrel  of  crude,  then 
only  9;  now  stocks  of  gasoline  are 
3.500,000.000  gallons,  then  412,000,000; 
now  126,000  miles  of  pipe  lines,  then 
50,000  miles;  now  467  tank  ships,  then  54. 

Furthermore,  the  "kick"  in  each  gallon 
of  gasoline  is  much  greater  now  than 
during  the  last  war.  Then  100-octane 
gas  was  unknown;  now  it  is  available  to 
fly  all  American  planes. 

Without  desiring  in  any  sense  to  draw 
invidious  comparisons,  but  merely  to 
stress  the  farsighted  wisdom  of  the  oil 
operators,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  out  a 
few  facts. 

America  now  desperately  needs  ships, 
if  it  is  to  supply  Great  Britain  with  the 
munitions  now  being  constructed  here. 
It  is  not  because  America  has  not  fuel  for 
the  ships  that  there  is  danger  these  mu- 
nitions may  not  get  across;  it  is  because, 
since  the  last  war,  the  Nation  has  neg- 
lected its  merchant  marine.    In  1920  it 


possessed  28.183  ships,  of  16.324.024  tons; 
now  its  merchant  marine  is  reduced  to 
27.212  ships,  of  14,018,188  tons. 

Since  the  last  war  railway  mileage  has 
shrunk  from  252,845  miles  to  235,064 
miles  in  1939.  But.  of  course,  this 
shrinkage  in  railway  transport  has  been 
more  than  made  up  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  paved  highways  and  the 
millions  of  motor  transports  which  use 
them. 

Steel  production  in  1920  was  42.133,000 
tons;  in  1939  it  was  52,799,000.  A  large 
part  of  this  increase  was  caused  by  the 
great  increase  in  the  demand  for  motor- 
cars. But  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
steel  industry,  even  after  Geimany  had 
overrun  France,  insisted  that  its  Ameri- 
can capacity  was  sufficient  for  all  war 
needs.  Now  every  mill  is  operating  at 
full  capacity,  and  yet  the  demand  for 
steel  cannot  be  met.  Automobile  con- 
struction will  be  cut  at  least  20  percent 
next  year,  perhaps  as  much  as  40  per- 
cent, for  lack  of  steel.  America  cannot 
meet  all  demands  for  steel  until  new  mills 
are  constructed.  Though  high-grade  ore 
is  plentiful,  additional  means  of  trans- 
port must  be  provided  to  bring  it  to  the 
blast  furnaces. 

A  metal  absolutely  essential  for  air  war 
is  aluminum.  Here  again  such  a  short- 
age has  developed  that  aluminum,  until 
new  plants  can  be  built  and  put  into 
operation,  will  have  to  be  devoted  entirely 
to  war  uses.  Production  rose  from  138,- 
042.000  pounds  in  1920  to  286.882,000. 

Electricity  is  another  bottleneck.  Total 
production  increased  from  43,334,282  kilo- 
watt-hours in  1920  to  130.336.050  in  1939, 
and  prices,  as  measured  by  ICO  kilowatt- 
hours,  fell  from  $6  18  in  1924  to  $3.96  in 
1939.  But  this  is  an  electric  as  well  as 
a  motor  age,  and  production  did  not  keep 
pace  with  demand. 

One  reason  for  the  shortage  of  alu- 
minum is  that  its  production  from  baux- 
ite ore  requires  a  vast  amount  of  cheap 
electricity.  When  altmiintun  producers 
awoke  to  the  need  for  increased  produc- 
tion, they  were  faced  with  a  shcriage  of 
such  cheap  electricity.  This  is  now  be- 
ing filled  by  the  enlargement  of  existing 
aluminum  plants  in  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley and  the  construction  of  new  ones  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  vast 
amounts  of  cheap  power  are  being  made 
available  at  Federal  power  plants. 

In  only  one  respect,  it  might  be 
thought,  have  the  oil  people  been  neg- 
lectful in  preparing  for  the  future.  The 
southeastern  seaboard  has  been  largely 
dependent  upon  tanker  transportation 
of  its  oil  from  the  Gulf  coast. 

Now  tankers  are  being  requisitioned 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
carrying  of  much-needed  oil  to  Great 
Britain.  These  tankers  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  off'3r  full  service  to  the  soulh- 
eastern  coast.  At  the  same  time  the  de- 
mand for  oil  in  this  section  has  increased 
vastly,  due  to  the  location  there  of  a 
number  of  the  Government's  great  Army 
training  camps. 

But  the  oil  industry's  leaders  foresaw 
just  such  a  situation.  Two  years  ago 
ttiey  planned  a  pipe  line  from  Baton 
Rouge  through  this  southeastern  sec- 
tion.   It  was  blocked  by  the  refusal  of 
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the  railways  In  Georgia  to  grant  rights- 
of-way,  and  by  the  refusal  of  the  Georgia 
Legislature  to  enact  remedial  legislation. 

The  oil  industry  has  asked  that  Con- 
gress pass  an  act  making  it  iwssible  for 
Interstate  carriers  to  secure  rights-of- 
way,  when  the  needs  of  the  country  de- 
mand. Latest  war  developments  indi- 
cate that  such  an  act  will  soon  be  passed. 
Surveys  have  been  complete;^;  material 
has  been  ordered.  The  pipe  unes  will  be 
ready  for  business  within  a  few  months 
after  Congress  gives  permission. 

As  yet  the  oil  industry  hasn't  been 
caught  napping;  it  is  prepared  to  answer 
every  demand  In  America's  vast  pre- 
paredness program. 


Cantonment  Construction  Project  at  Fort 
Riley,  Kans. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

,  or   INDIANA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  16. 1941 


XiETTER    FROM   LT.   COL.    JOE   8.   UNDER- 
WOOD TO  WILLIAM  L.  HUTCHE80N 


Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  this  morning  I 
received  a  communication  addressed  to 
me  by  William  L.  Hutcheson,  general 
president  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 
whose  head  ofBce  is  in  the  city  of  In- 
dianapolis, in  my  State.  In  his  letter  to 
me,  Mr.  Hutcheson  refers  to  recent  criti- 
cism of  his  organization  anJ  its  mem- 
bers In  connection  with  defense  work. 
He  enclosed  with  his  communication  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Lt.  Col.  Joe  S.  Un- 
derwood, of  the  Quartermaster  Corps, 
dealing  with  construction  work  at  Fort 
Rilev,  Kans. 

Mr.  Hutcheson  Informs  me  that  the 
letter  from  Colonel  Underwood  was  un- 
solicited. He  believes  that  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  it  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  and  the  coimtry. 
I  am  glad  to  follow  his  suggestion  that 
the  communication  from  Colonel  Under- 
wood be  inserted  in  the  Record.  TTie 
communication  is  as  follows: 

OFTICS  or  THX  CONSTHUCTINO, 

QUARTZRMASm, 

Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  May  7.  1941. 
Mr.  William  L.  Htttcheson, 
United  Brotherhood  of 

Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

IndianapoHs,  Ind. 
Dkas  Snt:  The  cantonment  construction 
project  at  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  Is  nearlng  com- 
pletion and  It  Is  believed  proper  that  I  should 
advise  you  at  this  time  as  to  the  services 
rendered  on  that  Job  by  your  local  vmlons 
and  their  representatives. 

The  Jurisdiction  for  your  organization  was 
•Btabllshed  Jointly  between  the  Carpenters' 
District  Council  of  Kansas  City,  Mo..  Local 
Union  1445,  Topeka,  Kans.;  Local  Union  918, 
Manhattan,  Kans.;  and  Local  Union  750, 
Junction  City,  Kans.:  with  a  Joint  office  at 
Ogden,  Kans.,  which  la  located  directly  adja- 


cent to  the  east  side  of  the  Fort  Riley  Mili- 
tary Reservation. 

The  tremendous  expansion  of  carpenter 
labor  requirements  which  developed  on  short 
notice  as  materials  arrived  created  a  big  prob- 
lem for  the  union  offices  to  handle  and  there 
was  considerable  confusion  In  the  early 
stages  of  that  work.  However,  under  the 
able  guidance  of  Mr.  John  E.  Pennell,  car- 
penters' district  council,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
the  situation  was  soon  well  in  hand.  I  do 
not  believe  any  office  could  be  established  to 
handle  this  problem  under  the  existing 
"hvury-up"  conditions  without  some  difficul- 
ties developing. 

The  writer  personally  negotiated  all  union 
contracts  In  effect  on  this  project  and  found 
all  the  union  representatives  to  be  eager  and 
willing  to  meet  all  situations  and  problems 
with  one  outstanding  aim  which  was  to  se- 
cure a  solution  which  would  protect  union 
labor  in  Its  established  polices,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  fair  to  the  employing  agency. 
All  our  points  of  difference  were  adjusted  on 
that  basis  and  I  believe  we  are  all  mutually 
satisfied. 

Some  publicity  has  developed  at  some  proj- 
ects regard!  g  the  use  of  untrained  and  un- 
qualified men  as  carpenters.  We  did  have 
some  of  this  develop  in  December  or  January 
as  we  were  reaching  our  peak  load.  However, 
the  faiilt  was  partially  ours,  as  we  were  press- 
ing the  union  offices  to  furnish  more  men  at  a 
fast  rate,  and  with  little  advance  notice.  This 
prevented  che  union  officials  fiom  securing  a 
full  examination  of  each  applicant  as  to  bis 
qualifications,  and  in  some  cases  the  Indi- 
vidual was  permitted  to  go  to  work  subject  to 
a  later  examination  by  the  union  and  also  to 
release  by  the  contractors  if  the  indlrldual 
was  found  unqualified.  By  cooperation  of  all 
concerned,  this  situation  was  quickly  reme- 
died, and  I  believe  that  all  unqualified  men 
were  released  after  a  short  trial.  I  personally 
visited  the  union  offices,  checked  their  ex- 
amination procediire,  and  assured  myself  that 
the  union  officers  were  making  every  reason- 
able effort  to  secure  qualified  men  for  us.  I 
think  the  results  on  the  Jcb  are  a  definite 
indication  of  the  large  measure  of  success  of 
their  endeavor. 

I  have  endeavored  in  this  letter  to  be  both 
frank  and  fair  in  my  r  mments,  and  in  that 
connection  I  wish  to  commend  to  you  the 
work  of  Mr.  John  E.  Pennell  in  his  official 
capacity  as  special  representative  of  the  Car- 
penters District  Council,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
His  leadership  was  self-evident  in  all  my  con- 
tacts with  the  local  group  of  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America. 
I  hope  for  an  opportunity  to  work  with  him 
again,  although,  under  existing  prescribed 
procedure,  I  will  no  longer  take  such  an  active 
pcu't  in  labor  matters  as  I  did  on  this  project. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Joe  S.  Underwood, 
Lt.  Col..  Qtiartermaster  Carps. 

Constructing  Quartermaster. 


The  Truth  About  the  Secretary  of  Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IMARY  T.  NORTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  16. 1941 


ARTICLE    FROM    CHICAOO    DAILY    NEWS 


Mrs.  NORTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 


ORO,  I  include  the  following  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Chicago  Daily  News: 

[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News] 
Madam   Perkins   Looks  Like  This  to   Oxm 
Mr.    Lahet — Her    Serenitt    Strikes    One 
Most;  Abuse  Fails  To  Irk  Secretary 

(By  Edwin  A.  Lahey) 

Washington,  May  2. — A  look  of  worry  is  the 
common  mark  of  the  average  Washington 
face. 

That  gent  in  the  plug  hat  is  worried  about 
the  state  of  the  universe;  this  one  wringing 
his  hands  worries  about  the  future  of  the 
Nation;  another  about  increasing  his  share  of 
the  world's  goods  without  being  unpatriotic; 
that  one  about  preserving  the  seat  of  his 
pants.  Whatever  it  is  they  worry  abovrt,  the 
mark  is  Indisputable. 

To  find  serenity  of  expression,  you  go  to 
the  third  floor  of  the  Department  of  Labor  at 
Fourteenth  Street  and  Constitution  Avenue, 
keep  turning  until  you  come  to  the  Secre- 
tary's office,  and  ask  for  Frances  Perkins. 

Here,  next  to  President  Roosevelt,  say  her 
friends,  is  the  most  publicly  abused  person  in 
Washington.  A  thousand  businessmen  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ol  the  United  States 
convention  rose  to  their  feet  and  cheered  the 
other  day  when  a  Chicago  tycoon,  using  the 
technique  of  a  lawyer  In  the  South  State 
Street  Court,  roared  from  the  depths  of  his 
sympathetic  soul: 

"How  long  will  It  be  until  public  opinion 
will  become  so  aroused  that  it  will  demand 
the  resignation  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who 
condones  sit-down  strikes,  who  has  prevented 
the  deportation  of  alien  Harry  Bridges,  etc., 
etc.?" 

columnists'  attacks 

In  between  unpolished  attacks  like  this, 
cosmic  columnists,  who  bloom  in  Washington 
like  the  wisteria,  have,  in  a  ponderous  proces- 
sion from  untenable  premises  to  unshakable 
conclusions,  advanced  their  cogent  reasons  lor 
the  removal  of  Miss  Perkins  from  the  Cabinet. 
Others  have  revealed  the  "resignation"  of 
Miss  Perkins  in  one  exclusive  dispatch  after 
another. 

Senator  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  a  big  apple 
grower,  added  his  bit  on  the  Senate  floor  last 
week  by  declaring  that  what  this  country 
needed  was  a  "two  fisted"  Secretary  of  Labor 
with  "intestinal  fortitude."  This  comes  under 
the  head  of  local  humor,  because  if  there's 
anything  Miss  Perkins  has,  It's  intestinal  for- 
titude 

You  would  expect  to  find  a  lady  thus  abused 
in  somewhat  of  a  pout. 

Instead,  there  is  a  pleasant  shock  in  finding 
a  warm,  human,  middle-aged  woman,  betray- 
ing traces  of  a  sense  of  humor  behind  the  pre- 
cise diction  of  the  educated  New  Engiander. 
Whnt  strikes  you  most  is  her  serenity,  which 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  a  lack  of  aware- 
ness It  Is  that  look  so  few  people  have,  the 
look  that  comes  only  from  what  Thomas 
k  Kempis  described  as  "living  interiorly." 

SHE'S  NOT  resentful 

She  doesn't  feel  resentful  about  the  attacks 
on  her.  Sometimes  she  feels  surprised,  some- 
times she  feels  rather  sadly  that  perhaps  her 
critics  are  simplifying  their  own  problems  by 
taking  it  out  on  her.  Her  kindly  faith  In  the 
world  at  large  is  so  great  that  she  did  not 
know  until  recently  that  there  existed  any  sex 
antagonism  toward  her. 

She  is  such  a  completely  unresentful  and 
Christian  woman  that  it  l}ecomes  a  little  dis- 
concfrting  to  realize  that  she  means  it.  If 
Alexander  Hamilton  were  alive  and  in  public 
life,  he  would  be  her  most  violent  critic,  for 
he  never  meant  anything  so  much  as  when  he 
said. 

"One  great  error  is  that  we  suppose  man- 
kind more  honest  than  they  are." 

But,  as  indicated  betore.  Madam  Perkins* 
tranquillity  is  not  the  result  of  not  knowing 
the  score.  She  knows  that  lalxn*  skates  are 
human  and  have  their  percentages  of  phonies 
the  same  as  any  other  segment  of  society. 
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evaluates  labor  leaders 

She  further  knows  that  the  big  labor  lead- 
ers sometimes  have  their  own  axes  to  grind 
and  that  they  do  not  represent  the  whole  of 
American  labor,  ab<|)Ut  four-fifths  of  which 
are  still  untouched  by  the  labor  unions. 

Because  she  knows  this,  and  a  lot  more, 
the  Internal  storms  and  criticisms  from  or- 
ganized labor  itself  do  not  touch  her.  She 
keeps  on  doing  what  her  department  was  cre- 
ated for — "to  foster  and  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  workers." 

The  evidence  that  she  does  this  Is  abundant. 
Year  after  year,  since  she  entered  the  Roose- 
velt Cabinet  in  1933,  the  annual  reports  have 
come  from  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
detailing  the  achievements  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  We  are  hot  going  to  he  the  first 
one  to  read  these  reports,  since  they  don't 
belong  in  this  portrait,  but  there  are  enough 
outstanding  things  in  sight  to  give  you  an 
idea. 

The  Government  employment  agencies  are 
an  example.  They  are  completely  the  child 
of  Madam  Perkins. 

Unlike  any  other  public  official  in  this  town, 
she  doesn't  seem  to  care  if  she  does  not  get 
public  acclaim  for  her  contributions  to  the 
society  in  which  she  feels  such  confidence. 
Like  or  Man  River,  she  Just  keeps  tolling 
along,  with  her  eyes  set  on  the  statutory 
objective  of  her  office:  "To  foster  and  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  workers." 

As  unfairly  and  Hbelously  as  she  has  l>een 
represented  by  dubious  friends  of  labor,  her 
attitude  is  available  for  all  who  will  read  or 
listen  to  her  public  utterances. 

labor's  ^ponsibiltty 

That  attitude  is  that  labor  carries  with  It 
responsibility  uot  only  to  wage  earners  but  to 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  a  respcn- 
sibility  for  observing  contracts,  for  thwarting 
dishonest  and  subversive  influences  in  its 
ranks,  for  conscientious  efforts  to  adjust  dif- 
ferences within  the  labor  movement  itself, 
and  for  cooperation  with  employers  to  avoid 
delays  and  interruptions  and  to  increase  pro- 
duction and  efficiency. 

She  is  calmly  confident  of  the  Inevitable 
and  universal  development  of  happier  labor 
relations  and  likes  to  think  of  a  midwestem 
employer  as  the  pattern  of  future  thinking 
by  industrialists.  This  employer,  she  relates 
with  relish,  had  the  happy  idea  that  his  work- 
ers were  as  important  as  his  customers.  With 
this  in  mind,  he  paid  the  same  courteous 
attention  to  their  complaints  as  his  clerks 
did  to  the  customers  and  the  result  was  con- 
tinuous and  honorable  peace. 

In  summing  up  it  might  l^e  well  to  quote 
a  rough  and  tumble  labor  skate,  who  would 
resent  it  if  one  suggested  that  he  was  para- 
phrasing the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  "Blessed 
are  the  clean  of  heart,  and  so  forth."  He  dis- 
missed some  critic  of  Madam  Perkins  recently 
by  snorting: 

"Fanny  Perkins?  You're  right,  I'm  for 
ha    Because  of  the  people  that's  against  her." 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BOSTON    (MASS.) 
HERALD 


marks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Boston  Herald 
of  yesterday: 

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  of  May  15, 
1941) 

BASES  IN  THE  ATLANTIC 

However  we  may  differ  on  our  policy  In 
regard  to  the  war  in  Europe,  we  Americans 
are  united  in  our  determination,  whatever 
the  cost,  to  fight  to  defend  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  In  his  provocative  new  book. 
United  We  Stand,  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  the 
military  critic  of  the  New  York  Times,  dis- 
cusses at  some  length  the  bases  which  we 
need  for  the  effective  naval,  military,  or 
air  protection  of  that  vast  area.  Although 
you  may  not  agree  with  his  conclusions  in 
other  fields — he  Is.  for  example,  firmly  against 
our  outright  participation  in  the  European 
struggle — his  observations  on  our  defensive 
requirements  in  the  western  Atlantic  are  not 
likely  to  be  challenged. 

In  the  north,  Mr.  Hanson  asks  bases  at 
Cartright,  Labrador,  and  Jullanehaab,  Green- 
land, in  addition  to  that  which  we  are  al- 
ready establishing  in  Newfoundland.  He 
suggests  that  other  bases  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  are  desirable,  if  they  can  be 
achieved  with  Canada's  cooperation. 

In  the  south,  of  course,  we  are  already 
building  a  liase  at  Bermuda.  As  for  the  more 
distant  Azores,  which  belong  to  Portugal,  he 
holds  that  they  are  "clearly  beyond  our  nor- 
mal strategic  scope."  Nevertheless,  "because 
of  their  future  importance  as  potential  air 
bases,  we  must  consider  the  utility  of  these 
islands  carefully.  •  •  •  In  the  case  of 
hostilities,  they  would  be  made  to  serve  our 
ptirp  ose  by  the  use  of  the  fleet  and  its  marine 
force  to  seize  them  immediately  upon  the 
outbreak  of  conflict  and  by  their  organization 
as  an  advanced  base." 

Proceeding  ftirther  south  into  the  Carib- 
bean, we  now  have  what  he  regards  as  an 
adequate  screen  for  the  vital  Panama  Canal 
in  our  established  or  prospective  bases  on 
the  Bahamas,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Antigua,  Santa  Lucia, 
Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana.  But,  he 
maintains,  perhaps  looking  toward  a  possible 
German  occupation  of  French  Africa,  that 
we  must  have  a  formidable  base  on  Brazil's 
shoulder,  possibly  at  Natal  or  Pemambuco. 
If  the  Brazilians  decline  to  grant  permission 
on  the  score  of  common  defense.  It  would  be 
worth  $100,000,000  to  us,  he  declares,  to  buy 
the  necessary  territory  outright.  This  line 
of  bases  would  Insure,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
Atlantic  coast  is  concerned,  that  we  should 
be  able  to  "Iximb  potential  enemies  In  Eu- 
rope, without  in  turn  exposing  otir  own 
mainland  to  retaliatory  bombing." 
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ARTICLE  BY  RAY  McGUIRE  AND  THERON 
LIDDLE,  OF  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah.  Uc.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
should  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
article  written  by  Ray  McGuire  and 
Theron  Liddle.  both  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  for  publication  in  the  American 
Bee  Journal.    This  article  was  prompted 


by  the  severe  losses  sustained  by  Utah 
honey  producers  as  a  result  of  faulty 
distribution  of  grasshopper  bait. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  American  Bee  Journal  1 

Utah  bee  owners  who  sustained  heavy  iOMes 
during  the  sununer  of  1939  through  the 
deaths  of  millions  of  bees  from  unknown 
causet)  are  convinced  definitely  after  2  years' 
study  that  the  deaths  were  caused  by  poison 
grasshopper  bait  distributed  to  farmers  oy 
the  Federal  Government  and  spread  on  the 
fields  by  the  farmers.  As  a  result  of  the  in- 
tensive storvey,  the  Ijee  owners  have  Intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 49  claims  asking  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  reimburse  them  for  their  losses. 
The  claims,  ranging  from  $110  to  $22,000. 
total  approximately  tl00,000. 

The  scourge  virtually  bankrupted  many 
Utah  bee  men,  some  of  whom  lost  as  high 
as  90  percent  of  their  t)ees.  In  the  spring  jf 
1939,  Utah  had  approximately  73.000  hives  of 
bees.  By  the  fall  of  that  year  the  numiber  of 
hives  is  believed  to  have  dropped  to  45.000, 
and  now  the  State  has  only  51,000  hives  'm. 
spite  of  heavy  replacements. 

The  Utah  bee  owners  face  a  hard  fight  m 
their  effoit  to  obtain  reimbursement  from 
the  Federal  Government,  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  reported  officially  that  th© 
grasshoppe :-  bait  did  not  cause  the  hee  deaths. 
However,  the  Utahans  are  convinced  that  the 
bait  puison  caused  the  bee  losses,  and.  aided 
by  J.  Fleming  Wakefield,  State  bee  inspector, 
they  are  continuing  to  pile  up  evidence  with 
which  they  hope  to  win  approval  of  the 
claims  Introduced  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Congressman  J.  W.  Robinson, 
of  Provo.  Utah. 

In  its  report  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
contends  that  careful  studies  have  proved 
that  bees  will  not  touch  the  poison  bait,  even 
when  sweetened  to  be  made  especially  attrac- 
tive to  the  bees.  In  a  report  by  the  Utah 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  apiaries.  460  applications  of  bait 
were  applied  on  spread  cheesecloth  or  burlap, 
and  at  rates  10  to  15  times  those  normtdly 
used  for  grasshopper  control.  Frequent  ob- 
servations were  made  during  all  hours  of  the 
day,  dur.ng  good  honey  flows  as  well  as  during 
dearths  when  little  nectar  was  available, 
and  when  baits  would  be  attractive  to  the 
bees  If  there  were  any  attraction  at  all.  In 
all  these  tests  only  39  bees  were  observed  to 
visit  the  baits,  and  none  stopped  to  feed,  the 
reix>rt  states. 

The  cooperating  investigators  from  the  De- 
partment and  from  the  Utah  experimental 
station  concluded  from  their  experiment* 
that  there  was  no  evidence  whatsoever  that 
grasshopper  liait  was  attractive  to  honey  bee» 
or  that  they  would  feed  upon  it  tmder  any 
conditions. 

The  Utahans  answer  this  report  by  admit- 
ting that  the  bees  do  not  feed  directly  upon 
the  bait,  but  they  contend  that  the  arsenic 
from  the  lialt  poisons  the  water  In  ditches 
and  pools  from  which  the  bees  drink.  They 
back  up  these  statements  with  State  and 
Federal  chemists'  analyses  which  show  water 
samples  from  bee-drinking  spots  to  be  con- 
taminated with  arsenic  to  the  same  degree 
that  arsenic  is  revealed  in  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  l^ees. 

The  bee  owners  point  out  that  virtually  all 
watering  In  Utah  Is  by  irrigation,  and  that 
this  water,  after  coming  in  contact  with  the 
poison  bait  in  the  fields,  runs  into  drain 
ditches  or  stands  in  pools  from  which  the 
bees  drink.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
argues  thfct  no  great  bee  losses  were  reported 
in  other  States  In  which  the  grasshopper  bait 
was  distributed.  The  Utahans  answer  by 
saying  that  the  States  cited  by  the  Depart- 
ment are  not  heavy  irrigation  States,  and 
that  many  of  them  depend  oi.  rainfall  for  crop 
watering,  thereby  ehmlnatlng  the  drainage 
conditionb  existing  in  Utah. 
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Tbe  be«men  in  their  flgbt  tor  reimburse- 
ment from  the  Federal  GcTemment  will  de- 
pend on  rtories  such  as  the  following  state- 
ment by  Louis  Chrlstenaen,  bee  raiser  of  Lehl, 
Utah: 

"On  June  37,  1939.  grasshopper  bait  was 
q>rea:  on  farms  in  the  Lehl  area,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  Irrigating  turn  was  in  progress 
In  tbe  vicinity  of  my  hives.  On  June  29  my 
bees  started  dying,  and  by  July  3— cnly  4 
days  later — I  had  lest  432  colonies  of  bees. 

"These  deaths  occurred  before  there  was 
any  fruit  spraying,  so  the  deaths  could  not  be 
attributed  to  poison  spray.  The  queens  and 
drones  were  not  affected,  ro  the  deaths  could 
not  have  been  caused  by  an  infectious  dis- 
ease." 

Similar  experiences  throughout  the  State 
have  convinced  Mr.  Wakefield  that  the  claims 
Egainst  the  Government  are  Justified,  and  he 
now  is  preparing  all  available  data  to  pre- 
sent to  Congress  In  defense  of  the  Utah  bee 
owners'   reimbursement   measures. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  In  deny- 
ing that  the  grasshopper  bait  caused  the 
deaths,  contends  that  the  deaths  must  have 
been  due  to  poor  management,  infectious 
diseases,  staratlon.  weather,  fruit  spray,  or 
pcironous  weeds. 

Mr.  Wakefield  answers  those  arguments 
one  by  one  as  follows: 

Poor  management:  Bees  have  been  raised 
In  Utah  for  97  years,  and  most  of  the  owners 
who  lost  heavily  were  experienced  beemen 
of  many  years'  experience. 

Infectious  diseases:  The  queens  and 
drones  were  not  affected  as  woiiJd  have  been 
the  case  with  an  infectious  disease,  and 
chemical  analyses  have  proved  arsenic  to 
be  the  cause  of  death. 

Starvation:  Ample  food  obviously  was 
available  near  the  hives  of  many  of  the  bees 
which  died.  Also,  analyses  of  bees  which 
were  known  to  have  died  of  starvation 
showed  only  0.05  milligram  of  arsenic  In  the 
bodies,  while  bees  which  died  in  Utah's 
••plague"  analyzed  from  0.45  to  0.76  milligram 
of  arsenic. 

Weather:  There  were  no  tinusual  weather 
conditions  during  the  period  of  the  deaths. 
Prult  spray:  Research  by  the  Utahans 
proved  that  bees  would  not  touch  the  fruit 
apray  which  has  been  used  In  the  State  for 
many  years  without  harm  to  the  bees.  Fruit 
spray  did  not  contaminate  the  water  because 
little  of  it  reaches  the  ground. 

Poisonous  weeds:  There  are  no  large 
amounts  o'  poisonous  weeds  In  Utah,  and 
none  which  contains  arsenic. 

"Our  studies  have  convinced  us  beyond 
doubt  that  our  bees  were  killed  by  drinking 
water  poisoned  by  the  grasshopper  bait," 
Mr.  Wakefield  says.  Our  next  Job  Is  to 
prove  it  to  Congress  so  the  Utah  bee  owners 
will  be  reimbursed,  and  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  so  a  method  of  grasshopper 
control  can  be  worked  out  which  will  not  be 
Injurious  to  our  bees." 
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Mr.  BLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkcoro,  I 


include  the  following  speech  delivered  on 
May  11,  1941,  North  Carolina  Day,  at 
Stratford  Hall,  Westmoreland  County,  by 
Dr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  a  son  of  North 
Carolina,  on  the  subject  The  American- 
ism of  Lee: 

I  hope  it  will  not  seem  to  you  a  violation 
of  the  proprieties  of  this  occasion  if  I  open 
my  brief  speech  upon  a  personal  note.  Lee 
and  Stratford — what  memories  those  names, 
those  associations,  stir  within  me.  They  call 
to  mind  a  North  Carolina  boy  of  12  or  14 
years,  who  spent  many  a  summer's  day  and 
winter's  evening  pouring  over  the  pages  of 
John  Esten  Cocke's  Surrey  of  Eagle's  Nest 
and  Mohun  or  thumbing  the  pages  of  Jones' 
Personal  Reminiscences  and  Long's  Memoirs 
of  Robert  E.  Lee  imtU  he  knew  them  almost 
by  heart.  Lee  became  his  hero  and  Stratford 
the  Valhalla  of  ull  southern  heroes,  a  place 
like  Olympus  of  which  he  dreamed  but  never 
hoped  to  see. 

Stratford,  where  137  years  ago  a  child  was 
bom  who  was  destined  to  add  luster  to  the 
name  of  the  most  Illustrious  of  Virginia 
families.  Prom  that  family,  says  his  biogra- 
pher, Robert  E.  Lee  Inherited  a  name  writ 
as  large  as  any  in  the  history  of  his  country 
and  transmitted  to  him  with  an  honor  which 
it  was  his  constant  care  never  to  tarnish. 
The  negative  virtue  of  bearing  such  a  name 
for  three  score  years  and  more  without  tar- 
nish would  have  been  sufficient  distinction 
for  most  men.  but  for  Robert  E.  Lee,  was  re- 
served nothing  less  than  the  glory  of  lifting 
It  by  his  own  achievements  from  mere  dis- 
tinction  to  Immortality. 

Before  Lee's  own  fame  reached  Its  apogee 
those  who  bore  the  name  thought  It  fame 
enough  to  be  known  as  the  Lees  of  Virginia. 
His  father,  "Light  Horse  Hany"  Lee,  the  com- 
panion at  arms  of  Washington  and  Greene, 
spoke  for  the  Lee  clan  when  he  said:  "Vir- 
ginia Is  my  country,  her  only  will  I  obey." 
Certainly  no  other  family  so  adequately  per- 
sonified the  qualities  and  characteristics  of 
Virginians,  and  those  qualities  and  charac- 
teristics were  woven  Into  the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  the  personality  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 

With  such  an  inheritance,  it  was  Inevitable 
that  General  Lee  should  think  of  himself  as 
preeminently  a  Virginian.  In  the  supreme 
crisis  of  his  life,  when  compelled  to  choose 
between  the  certain  fame  to  be  won  as  the 
commanding  general  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  and  what  at  the  time  he  be- 
lieved would  be  the  equally  certain  obscurity 
of  a  regimental  officer  In  the  Army  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  chose  the  latter  without  hesitation. 
Informing  his  elder  brother  that  he  had  re- 
signed his  commission  In  the  United  States 
Army,  he  added:  "I  am  now  a  private  cit- 
izen, and  have  no  other  ambition  than  to 
remain  at  home."  What  a  fate  for  the  great- 
est soldier  of  his  time  to  contemplate. 

Lee  had  acted  as  a  Virginian,  and  for  a 
full  half  century  his  own  people  accepted 
him  as  such.  For  himself  he  desired  no 
greater  distinction,  but  the  world  would  not 
have  it  so.  Washington,  men  began  to  say, 
was  a  great  Virginian,  but  he  was  also  a 
great  American.  So.  too.  were  Jefferson,  and 
Madison,  and  Monroe,  and  Marshall,  and,  in 
our  own  times,  Woodrow  Wilson.  Thus  It 
bejgan  to  dawn  upon  us  all  that  to  be  a  great 
Virginian  is  to  be  a  great  American,  for  cer- 
tainly from  no  other  community  have  the 
American  people  drawn  more  of  those  char- 
acteristics, both  physical  and  spiritual,  that 
we  love  to  think  of  as  distinctively  American 
than  from  Virginia. 

Americans  hold  to  a  pragmatic  philosophy 
of  life:  Robert  E.  Lee  was  a  pragmatist  In 
the  best  sense  of  the  term.  Theories  and 
philosophical  speculations  were  not  for  him. 
War  was  his  profession:  but  If  he  had  a 
theory  of  war.  It  must  be  discovered  In  his 
acts,  not  In  his  words.  His  test  of  any  pro- 
posed act  or  course  of  action  was  simply. 
Is  it  right:  and  If  right,  will  It  work? 

Democracy  Is  also  a  characteristic  of  Amer- 
ican life.    Robert  E.  Lee  was  a  Democrat  by 


nattire,  believing  In  "the  absolute  equality 
of  all  men  before  the  law  and  before  God." 
Lee's  democracy  was  the  kind  "that  levels 
by  exalting  instead  of  lowering";  his  way  of 
life  was  guided  by  the  principle  that  one's 
pleasures  and  privileges  are  Increased  by 
sharing  them. 

Americans  Icve  peace.  Robert  E.  Lee  was  a 
man  of  peace,  but  he  did  not  belong  to  that 
category  of  persons  who  regard  peace  as 
merely  the  absence  of  war.  He  wouldTiave 
rejected  Benjamin  Franklin's  aphorism  that 
there  never  was  a  good  war  or  a  bad  peace. 
The  kind  of  peace  that  Lee  loved  was  the 
peace  of  Justice,  the  peace  of  liberty,  the 
peace  of  righteousness,  and  for  this  kind  of 
peace  he  was  ever  ready  and  willing  to  wage 
war.  War,  he  said.  Is  Justified  when  peace 
is  its  object. 

Americans  love  a  life  of  action;  so  did 
Lee.  Ease  and  idleness  made  no  appeal  to 
him;  no  man  was  less  fitted  for  the  cloister 
or  the  hearth.  Never  was  he  so  happy  as 
when  astride  the  prancing  Traveler  he  rode 
along  his  battle  lines;  or  when  matching 
his  engineering  skill  against  the  mighty 
floods  of  the  Mississippi;  or  when  Mexican 
musket  balls  and  grape  were  whistling  over 
his  head  in  a  perfect  shower;  or  when  from 
Maryes  Heights  he  follov ed  the  ebb  and  flew 
of  battle  across  the  Rappahannock.  "It  is 
well  that  this  Is  so  terrible."  he  said  to  his 
companions,  "or  else  we  might  grow  fond 
of  it." 

Americans  love  fair  play  and  despise  the 
player  who  disputes  the  umpire's  decision. 
So  did  Lee.  He  fought  his  fight,  he  lost, 
he  accepted  the  result.  For  him,  no  sulking 
in  his  tent,  no  vain  regrets,  no  harboring  of 
111  feeling  against  his  victorious  foe.  To  the 
people  of  the  South  he  proclaimed  his  con- 
viction that  it  was  "the  duty  of  everyone 
to  unite  in  the  restoration  of  the  country, 
and  the  reestablishment  of  peace  and  har- 
mony," and  they  accepted  his  advice.  If  to' 
Lincoln  belongs  the  credit  for  restoring  the 
physical  union  of  our  country,  to  Lee  belongs 
the  credit  for  its  spiritual  restoration.  Such 
is  the  American  way. 

But  why  multiply  examples  of  Lee's  Ameri- 
canism? The  sum  of  the  matter  is  that  in 
Robert  E.  Lee  flowered  not  merely  the  virtues 
of  Virginia,  but  also  the  virtues  of  America. 

Some  30  years  ago  a  New  England  Yankee 
published  a  book  to  which  he  gave  the  title. 
"Lee,  the  American."  It  almost  took  our 
breath  away.  Lee.  who  had  thrown  up  his 
commission  in  the  United  States  Army  rather 
than  make  war  upon  the  South.  Lee.  who 
had  declared  that  he  would  never  again  draw 
his  sword  save  in  defense  of  Virginia.  Lee. 
who  for  3  long  years  carried  the  fortunes  of 
the  southern  Confederacy  on  the  point  of  his 
sword.  Lee.  the  American.  How  could  this 
be?  Northern  prejudice  was  not  yet  prepared 
to  admit  Lee  into  the  company  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln  as  the  third  in  the  triad  of 
American  Immortals.  Southern  partiality 
was  inclined  to  resent  the  intriislcn  of  the 
Yankee  psychoanalyst  into  the  Innermost  se- 
crets of  the  mind  and  soul  of  Lee.  But  time 
Is  the  great  physician  of  the  spirit  as  well  as 
of  the  body,  and  time  was  on  Bradford's  side. 
Bradford.  Indeed,  had  worked  a  miracle;  he 
had  fltted  the  American  eye  with  bifocal 
lenses,  one-half  of  which  corrected  the  hyper- 
opia of  the  northern  eye  which  had  seen  Lee 
only  as  a  dim,  vague  figure  too  far  removed  to 
be  clearly  precelved  and  understood,  while 
the  other  half  corrected  the  myopia  of  the 
southern  eye  which  had  prevented  the  South 
from  seeing  the  larger  significance  of  his 
career.  To  both  North  and  South,  Bradford 
had  revealed  a  new  Lee,  and  this  revelation, 
I  think,  we  may  record  as  one  of  the  most 
significant  facts  of  recent  American  history. 
The  Intangibles  are  often  Important  factors 
In  shaping  the  history  of  nations;  the  spirit 
of  "Lee,  the  American"  must  assuredly  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  Important  fac- 
tors in  the  spiritual  reunion  of  our  country. 

It  took  Bradford  himself  25  years  to  re- 
alize the  full  slgniflcance  of  his  achieve- 
ment.   In  the  preface  of  the  first  edition  oX 
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his  book,  published  in  1912,  he  stated  that 
his  aim  was  simply  "to  give  a  clear,  con- 
sistent, sympathetic  portrait  of  a  great  soul." 
In  the  preface  of  the  second  edition,  pub- 
lished after  a  lapse  of  14  years,  he  noted 
with  gratification  that  the  interest  of  the 
public,  both  North  and  South,  in  the  sub- 
ject of  his  book  "seems  by  no  means  to  have 
diminished."  How  could  this  continuing  In- 
terest be  explained?  Bradford  had  the 
answer.  "The  colossal  struggle  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  1 1914-18 1,"  he  wrote,  "with  all 
the  passions  and  sacrifices  involved  in  it, 
has  made  the  American  Civil  War  in  general 
seem  not  perhaps  less  Important,  but  more 
remote.  Yet  the  great  figures  of  Lee  and 
Lincoln  stand  out  and  become  more  impres- 
sive and  more  significant  for  American  life 
and  thought  as  the  years  pass  on.  In  a 
sense  their  problems  were  not  our  problems, 
but  assuredly  there  never  was  a  time  when 
our  country  and  aU  countries  needed  more 
their  tolerant,  human  spirit  and  their  broEwl, 
constructive  Intelligence."  And  so  with 
prophetic  vision,  Bradford  dedicated  his  Lee 
the  American  to  "the  young  men,  both  of 
the  North  and  of  the  South,  who  can  make 
or  unmake  the  future  of  the  America  of 
Washington,  of  Lincoln,  and  of  Lee." 

Washington  who  founded  the  Union,  Lin- 
coln who  saved  It  from  physical  disruption. 
Lee  who  restored  Its  spiritual  unity — what 
message  would  they  have  for  their  country- 
men today  If  they  could  speak  to  us?  I 
think  I  know  the  answer,  because  I  know  that 
the  things  they  stood  for  and  fought  for  in 
their  own  times  were  not  the  transitory 
things  of  life  but  the  things  that  are 
fundamental,  universal,  and  eternal.  Justice. 
Liberty.  Righteousness.  These  are  the 
things  that  make  a  people  great;  and  these 
are  the  things  for  which  a  people  who  wish 
to  remain  great  must  be  willing  to  make 
sacrifices,  not  merely  for  themselves  but  for 
men  of  good  wDl  everywhere.  "We  had," 
wrote  General  Lee,  "sacred  principles  to 
maintain  and  rights  to  defend,  for  which 
we  were  in  dut^  bound  to  do  our  best 
•  •  •."  And  I  do  not  doubt  that  Lee  the 
American  spoke  ihe  sentiments  of  his  fel- 
.  low  Americans,  'Washington  and  Lincoln. 


American  People  HaTe  Right  to  Demand 
Truth  Concerning  War  Ainu  of  Ad- 
ministration  i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

hon.pIulw.shafer 

C{r  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  15.  1941 


Mr.  SHAFE^  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  recent  War  Department  news- 
paper release  tells  how  Army  clothing 
and  equipment  will  be  tested  under  simu- 
lated field  conditions  in  a  laboratory  at 
Harvard  University.  Thirty  soldiers,  ac- 
cording to  the  release,  will  be  used  In  the 
experiment,  which  calls  for  them  to 
march  on  a  treadmill  at  a  rate  prescribed 
by  an  Infantry  regulation,  carrying  regu- 
lation packs,  with  10-minute  rest  periods 
at  the  end  of  each  hour  of  marching. 

The  release  further  states  that  the 
room  in  which  the  test  will  be  made  is  to 
be  kept  dry  and  the  treadmill  is  to  be 
heated  to  160°  ,F^  to  simulate  the  heat- 


ing of  the  desert  sand.  The  equipment 
of  the  laboratory — 

will  be  altered  to  make  pKSSsible  this  test  of 
performance  of  men  marching  under  various 
climatic  conditions  existing  in  the  United 
States. 

There  is  a  serious  implication  in  this 
news  release,  Mr.  Speaker.  That  impli- 
cation is  that  somebody,  somewhere  in 
high  authority  in  the  United  States,  is 
planning  to  send  American  soldiers  into 
climates  so  hot  and  so  moist  that  the 
Army  does  not  even  know  whether  the 
clothing  and  equipment  now  being  fur- 
nished will  stand  up  under  the  climatic 
conditions  the  men  will  face.  That  is 
what  this  test  is  designed  to  show.  That 
is  the  secret  so  cleverly  covered  up  by 
the  statement  that  the  men  will  march 
'under  various  conditions  •  •  •  ap- 
proximate to  those  found  during  summer 
months  in  the  western  desert  region  of 
the  United  States." 

I  know  of  no  Member  of  this  House, 
Mr.  Speaker,  who  possesses  the  remotest 
idea  that  any  of  Hitler's  panzer  divisions 
are  to  strike  in  the  desert  of  Arizona  or 
in  the  sand  stretches  of  the  Mojave. 
_How  long  are  the  American  people  to  bs 
fed  this  sort  of  stuff  without  being  told 
a  little  of  the  plain  truth  about  where 
our  boys  are  to  be  sent  or  where  they  are 
to  fight?  Only  a  few  days  ago  we  read 
in  the  morning  newspapers  that  many 
of  our  soldiers  might  be  sent  to  French 
Martinique.  We  have  been  hearing  for 
weeks  that  they  may  go  to  distant  Dakar, 
on  the  bulge  of  Africa.  The  facetious 
remark  made  by  former  Representative 
Bruce  Barton  that  American  boys  "must 
die  for  dear  old  Dong  Dang"  may  prove 
to  have  been  prophetic  if  the  American 
people,  if  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  this 
country,  do  not  awaken  and  become  alert 
to  what  is  being  planned.  We  are  told 
that  oflBcers  and  soldiers  are  being  taught 
Spanish.  This  news  came  out  many 
weeks  ago,  and  at  the  same  time  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  recommended  that  American 
girls  study  Spanish. 

This  whole  proceeding,  Mr.  Speaker, 
smacks  of  a  deception  and  of  a  covering 
up  of  a  dissembling  that  is  serious,  that 
is  dangerous,  and  that  is  dishonest  and 
deceptive  so  far  as  the  American  people 
are  concerned.  Most  Members  of  this 
Congress  will  agree  that  if  anybody  is 
entitled  to  be  told  something  about  what 
is  being  done  about  this  Nation  getting 
into  war,  it  is  the  men  who  must  do  the 
fighting  and  the  dying  in  a  war,  and  their 
fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  wives, 
and  children. 

If  there  is  anybody  who  has  a  right  to 
know  what  master  minds  are  sitting  be- 
hind the  bulwarks  of  a  great  political 
bureaucracy,  planning  to  send  American 
beys  to  die  on  the  hot  sands  of  some  for- 
eign cotmtry,  it  is  the  boys  themselves 
and  their  loved  ones.  Conditions  ap- 
proximating the  desert  regions  of  the 
United  States.  What  the  War  Depart- 
ment means  is  conditions  approximating 
Martinique,  Dakar,  Dong-Dang,  and 
Heaven  alone  knows  where  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  become  of  all 
the  solemn  pledges  that  were  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
our  boys  were  not  to  be  sent  to  fight  suiy- 
where  except  in  case  of  attack?    It  is 


high  time  the  American  people  were  told 
more  of  the  truth  of  what  is  going  on, 
of  what  is  being  planned  and  where  our 
American  boys  are  to  be  sent  to  fight  and 
die.  The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
this  information.  They  ought  to  have  it. 
This  Congress  ought  to  see  that  they  get 
it.  Fairness  to  everybody  demands  def- 
initeness  now. 


Coal!     Will  There  Be  Enough  for  Ton? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  16.  1941 


ARTICLE   FROM  THE   CINCINNATI 
ENQUIRER 


Mr.  MAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  today 
for  a  great  basic  national-defense  indus- 
try, that  of  bituminous  coal,  and  for  the 
men  who  own  and  operate  it,  as  well  as 
th3ir  employees,  who,  with  their  families, 
must  look  to  and  depend  upon  it  for  life, 
health,  and  happiness.    I  call  it  not  only 
basic  but  important,  becaase  it  is  the 
great  motive  power  that  rolls  the  wheels 
of  our  marvelous  industrial  system  and 
maintains  the  efiBciency  and  effectiveness 
of  the  greatest  and  best  transportation 
facilities  known  to  the  whole  world,  our 
magnificent  system  of  American  railways. 
Without  the  complete  coordination  and 
cooperative  effort  of  these  two  great  in- 
dustrial systems  all  our  efforts  and  plans 
for  the  defense  of  the  lives  and  liberties 
of  the  free  people  of  an  entire  continent 
would  be  futile   and   a   miserable   and 
hopeless  failure.    I  know  of  no  instance 
where  either  of  these  great  and  powerful 
econom'c  forces  have  not  fully  and  whole- 
heartedly cooperated  with  and  supported 
our  Government  in  our  rearmament  ef- 
fort, and  still  I  have  not  yet  mentioned 
the  most  vital  and  important  element  of 
our  citizenry  in  this  connection,  those 
who  work  in  these  two  great  industrial 
systems.    Unless  the  engineer  remains  at 
the  throttle  and  the  fireman  in  his  place, 
the  locomotive  will  cease  to  haul  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  farms  and  factories,  and  want 
and  misery  will  come  to  haunt  the  fami- 
lies and  homes  of  all  of  us,  including  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  engineer  and 
the  fireman.    Unless  the  450,000  brave 
and  courageous  men  who  load  the  coal  in 
our  mines  and  the  millions  that  work 
in  our  factories  and  mills  answer  the  call 
to  work  and  remain  at  their  post  of  duty 
to  the  end  of  their  shift,  all  Industry  shall 
become  completely  paralyzed,  economic 
chaos  and  famine  will  soon  follow,  and 
liberty  in  the  last  stronghold  of  freedom 
will  perish  from  the  earth.    Let  us  hope 
and  pray  that  leadership  in  both  indus- 
try and  labor  may  quickly  sense  their 
whole  i-esponsibility  in  this  hour  of  our 
country's  peril.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  leavo 
I  to  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  tbe 
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Record  by  Includins  an  article  under  the 
heading  "Coal.  Will  there  be  enough  for 
you?"  which  I  clipped  from  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer  of  May  14. 

I  Prom  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  May   14, 
1941] 

COAL!       WILL    THERE    BE    ENOUGH    FOK    TOU7 

The  most  Important  material  In  our  na- 
tional-defense program  Is  coal. 

To  produce  the  planes,  tanks,  guns,  and 
munitions  needed  for  defense,  a  continuous 
supply  of  coal  is  absolutely  necessary.  Im- 
portant In  maintaining  this  continuous  sup- 
ply Is  the  storing  of  an  adequate  coal  reserve 
by  all  consumers — home  and  Industrial  alike! 

Coal  consumption  from  May  1  to  October 
1.  even  before  the  peak  of  cold  weather  and 
national-defense  Industry  demands  begin, 
will  be  206.500.000  tons. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  an  adequate 
reserve  would  have  been  built  up  at  the 
mines,  at  retail  coal  dealers,  and  at  industrial 
plants.  In  fact,  on  April  1.  1941,  these  re- 
serve stores  totaled  50,650,000  tons. 

But  the  recent  strike  reduced  stocks  by 
May  1.  1941.  to  13.500,000  tons. 

For  safety,  this  storage  in  homes,  at  retail 
dealers  and  in  industrial  plants  by  October  1. 
1941.  should  total  at  least  60.000.000  tons. 

This  means  that  by  October  1.  1941.  there 
must  be  added  to  present  stocks  36.500.000 
tons. 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  produce, 
transport  and  deliver  by  October  1,  1941.  the 
coal  necessary  to  build  up  present  reserves  to 
60.000,000  tons,  plus  the  206,500.000  tons 
which  will  be  consumed  by  October  1,  a  grand 
total  of  243.000  000  tons. 

This  is  an  average  of  more  than  11,500,000 
tons  of  coal  each  week. 

During  the  period  from  January  1  to  April 
1.  1941,  the  average  weekly  production  to- 
taled only  10,400.000  tons,  about  1.100.000 
tons  per  week  less  than  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  minimum  margin  of  safety  for  Insur- 
ing the  necessary  coal  reserve  for  industrial 
and  home  use. 

Because  of  the  general  acceptance  of  ovir 
domestic  coals  (or  storing  by  retailers  and 
householders,  mines  in  our  district  must  of 
necessity  furnish  a  very  high  percentage  of 
this  tyi>e  of  coal. 

The  softer  structure,  higher  sxilfur  coals 
are  not  generally  acceptable  for  storing  pur- 
poses. Therefore,  mines  producing  such  coals 
rarely  operate  at  anything  near  capacity 
during  the  summer  months. 

From  May  to  September  1940,  inclusive,  the 
country's  entire  coal  production  was  only 
8.300,000  tons  per  week. 

This  year,  In  order  to  provide  enough  coal 
for  only  reasonable  storage  and  meet  actual 
consumers'  demands,  the  coal  industry 
should  ship — and  consumers  accept — 3,200,- 
000  tons  more  each  week  from  May  through 
September. 

This  is  probably  the  limit  of  the  capacity 
of  the  mines  and  the  railroads. 

There  are  other  factors  which  will  tend  to 
delay  the  building  up  of  adequate  coal  re- 
serves for  the  coming  fall  and  winter  months 
when  cold  weather  will  add  its  burden  of  in- 
creased consumption  of  domestic  coals. 
These  factors  are :  the  use  of  coal  cars  by 
other  national-defense  industries;  the  con- 
gestion of  cars  at  the  seaboard  and  lake 
ports;  the  loss  of  employees  at  the  mines  be- 
cause of  the  draft  and  the  increased  need  for 
skilled  labor  by  other  defense  industries. 

As  defense  production,  now  only  50  percent 
tinder  way.  reaches  its  peak,  the  supply  of  coal 
will  not  satisfy  the  demand  and  the  situation 
wUl  indeed  be  serious  for  those  who  have  not 
anticipated  their  needs. 

In  your  own  interest,  as  well  as  in  the  inter- 
est of  national  defense,  it  is  imperative  that 
as  much  coal  as  possible  be  speedily  placed  In 
storage  in  hemes  and  in  industrial  plants — 
while  operating  and  transportation  conditions 
•re  mcst  favorable. 


In  plain  words.  If  all  who  will  need  coal  this 
winter  begin  to  store  theirs  now,  as  quickly  as 
It  Is  mined  and  shipped,  there  will  be  coal  for 
all.  If  everyone  waits  until  September  and 
October  to  order  coal,  there  will  be  such  a 
piling  up  of  orders  that  shipments  and  deliv- 
eries cannot  be  made  to  all.  This  should  not 
be  allowed  to  happen.  It  will  not  happen  if 
you  get  your  coal  now. 

Appalachian  Coals,  Inc.,  Transportation 
Building.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

To  be  sure  you  have  enough  coal,  store 
yovu-s  at  once. 


No  "Union  Now"  or  Any  Other  Time 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  May  14,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  COLORADO  SPRINGS 
GAZETTE 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Sr'caker,  I  have  an  invitation  to  attend 
a  Union  Now  luncheon  to  be  held  in 
Washington  Monday,  May  19.  I  do  not 
intend  to  accept  the  invitation  because 
I  do  not  want  Union  Now  or  any  other 
time.  I  want  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  remain  the  free  and  independent 
United  States  of  America  that  we  have 
known  for  the  past  160  years. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this 
Union  Now  luncheon  the  first  of  next 
week.  In  the  meantime  I  shall  be  con- 
tent to  extend  my  remarks  to  include  an 
editorial  recently  published  in  the  Colo- 
rado Springs  Gazette.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

[From  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette] 

NO  UNION  NOW 

Both  in  Britain  and  in  the  United  States 
there  is  some  discussion  of  Anglo-American 
union,  modeled,  perhaps,  after  the  American 
federation.  British  proponents  know  what 
they  want.  It  is.  first  of  all.  victory  In  war, 
and  then  speedy  economic  rehabilitation. 
Their  American  associates  seem  more  dazzled 
than  reasoning.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Ameri- 
cans that  for  all  their  boast  of  material 
achievement,  they  accept  Inferiority  in  Inter- 
national affairs. 

The  Englishman  is  the  very  personification 
of  a  proud  empire,  fairly  exuding  the  glorious 
history  of  a  brilliant  nation.  He  is  British, 
first,  last,  and  always,  and  he  is  undeviatlng 
in  his  patriotism  and  his  devotion  to  the 
British  Interest. 

The  American  bows  as  If  by  Instinct.  Per- 
haps his  uniformed  lodges  have  not  afforded 
adequate  escape.  Maybe  his  democracy  has 
worked  less  well  along  social  lines  than 
political  and  economic.  He  too.  has  a  back- 
ground of  history  as  glorious  as  any  written. 
He  is  a  citizen  of  a  first  nation,  the  world's 
most  powerful  nation,  a  nation  which  need 
fear  no  one  nor  is  under  any  compulsion  to 
curry  favor.  He  has  every  cause  to  be  proud, 
but  usually  he  is  apologetic. 

So  American  proponents  speak  Anglo- 
American  union  In  terms  of  American  po- 
litical idiom,  but  on  the  basis  of  need  urged 
by  their  British  "cousins."  Incidentally,  the 
relationship    itself    no    longer    holds.     The 


American  has  slowly  evolved  as  a  distinct 
race,  a  composite  of  many  races,  but  show- 
ing the  predominant  characteristics  of  none. 
The  hyphen  no  longer  can  be  employed.  The 
stock  Is  peculiarly  American. 

There  is  a  sentimental  attachment  for 
Britain  that  Is  not  held  for  others  with  per- 
haps stronger  blood  strains,  because  of  Ideals 
and  Interests  held  in  common.  The  course 
of  empire  and  republic  in  many  respects 
runs  parallel.  There  has  been  an  undeclared 
working  arrangement  In  the  past  and  there 
will  be  need  for  some  such  arrangement  In 
the  future.  What  that  arrangement  Is  de- 
pends upon  what  future  needs  may  be,  and 
nolxxly  can  foresee  them. 

The  very  Idea  of  union,  then,  is  little  more 
than  daydreaming.  The  basis  on  which  it  is 
offered  by  its  American  protagonists  Is  a 
nightmare. 

The  suggestion  Is  that  because  Federal 
union  has  served  America  well  It  automati- 
cally becomes  the  basis  for  Anglo-American 
union.  The  British  will  not  agree.  For  that 
matter,  they  know  nothing  of  federalization. 
They  have  rejected  It  In  favor  of  empire. 
Empire  and  republic  cannot  be  Joined.  What 
becomes  of  India  in  such  an  arrangement? 
What  is  the  place  even  of  the  dominions? 
The  British  Parliament  is  not  of  the  Com- 
monwealth but  of  the  United  Kingdom.  And 
what  is  the  United  States  but  a  Junior  part- 
ner In  an  English-speaking  union? 

It  Is  all  very  pretty,  but  It  has  no  more 
substantial  starting  point  than  that  flight 
of  British  fiction  which  finds  Mr.  Roosevelt 
spending  the  end  of  his  term  In  Buckingham 
Palace,  George  and  Elizabeth  at  some  con- 
venient spot,  and  the  union  Parliament  con- 
vening In  Bermuda  to  order  Anglo-American 
affairs. 


Foreign  Trade  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 


Monday,  May  19,  1941 


STATEMENT   BY    THE   PRESIDENT 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  the  President  is- 
sued yesterday  in  connection  with  the 
celebration  of  Foreign  Trade  Week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

As  we  Join  in  the  observance  of  National 
Foreign  Trade  Week  this  year,  we  know  that 
we  are  facing  a  world-wide  crisis  of  truly 
desperate  intensity.  Totalitarian  aggression 
Is  now  reaching  out  into  nearly  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  It  has  become  clear  that 
this  aggression  menaces  not  only  our  for- 
eign trade  and  our  national  business  pros- 
perity, but  also  the  very  social  and  spiritual 
framework  of  our  democratic  way  of  life.  Al- 
ready, and  to  a  very  serious  extent,  military 
and  economic  aggression  have  clrctimscrlbed 
the  area  within  which  the  principles  upon 
which  we  base  our  International  commercial 
relations  can  operate. 

International  commerce  In  a  world  domi- 
nated by  totalitarianism  would  never  be  car- 
ried on  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all.  It 
would  be  rigorously  controlled  for  the  sole 
advantage  of  those  nations  and  rtillng  groups 
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which  already  have  declared  their  determina- 
tion to  conquer  the  world  and  to  subordinate 
to  their  own  profit  the  welfare  of  all  other 
peoples. 

That  this  is  a  fact  is  attested  by  official 
or  inspired  German  annotucements.  Trade 
in  such  a  world  would  be  merely  another 
weapon  for  further  ruthless  aggression  and 
subjugation. 

Therefore,  it  is  idle  for  us  to  talk  of  futvire 
foreign  trade  unless  we  are  ready,  now,  to 
defend  the  prlnoiples  upon  which  it  is  and 
must  be  based.  That  defense  calls  most 
urgently  on  every  American  for  his  Imme- 
diate and  utmost  effort.  Otherwise  there 
can  he  no  foreign  trade  of  the  future  on  fair 
terms,  under  democratic  principles. 

During  the  past  7  years  the  United  States 
has  made  real  progress  toward  the  rebuilding 
of  world  commerce  on  the  principles  of  mu- 
tual benefit,  fair  dealing,  and  friendly  co- 
Of>eration  among  nations.  Despite  the  eco- 
nomic and  spiritual  black-out  of  certain 
countries,  we  are  continuing  to  make  progress 
toward  this  objective  in  cooperation  with 
our  good  neighbors  to  the  south  and  else- 
where. 

Both  now  and  after  the  emergency  shall 
have  passed  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue its  leadership  in  the  preservation  and 
promotion  of  liberal  economic  policies.  Only 
through  that  leadership  can  this  country 
fulfill  its  responEibillty  in  the  rebuilding  of  a 
world  economy  from  the  chaos  into  which  it 
has  been  plxmged  by  destructive  trade  re- 
strictions, t)om  largely  of  greed  and  unrea- 
soning fear,  and  by  ruthless  aggression. 


Gtizenship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  HUGHES 

OF  DELAWAKX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  May  19,  1941 


ADDRESS   BY  THE   VICE   PRESIDENT 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio 
address  on  the  subject  We  Belong  to 
America,  delivered  by  the  Vice  President 
yesterday  in  Washington,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WZ  BELONG  TO  AMEBICA 

To  be  able  to  say,  "I  am  an  American"  is 
a  precious  privilege.  St.  Paul  1,900  years  ago 
claimed  preferred  treatment  on  the  ground 
of  his  Roman  citizenship.  We  In  the  United 
States  today  have  in  our  citizenship  some- 
thing far  more  precious  than  that  which 
Paul  valued  so  highly.  Men  paid  money  to 
buy  Roman  citizenship.  Every  year  in  the 
United  States  we  give  citizenship  free  of 
charge  to  two  and  one-half  million  young 
men  and  women  who  have  Just  reached  the 
age  of  21.  I  wish  there  might  be  a  special 
ceremony  or  birthday  celebration  for  each  of 
these  two  and  a  half  million,  so  that  the 
solemnity  of  the  first  day  of  United  States 
citizenship  might  be  fittingly  observed. 

For  my  part.  I  remember  when  that  day 
came  to  me  33  years  ago.    My  grandfather 


wrote  me  a  special  letter  on  the  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Today 
the  responsibilities  of  United  States  citizen- 
ship are  far  greater  than  in  1909.  The  word 
"American"  means  more  now  than  it  did 
then.  In  1909  most  of  us  looked  on  an  Amer- 
ican as  merely  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Today  the  idea  of  Pan-Americanism  has  be- 
come so  strong  that  we  look  on  the  word 
"American"  as  denoting  citizenship  not 
merely  in  a  particular  nation,  but  also  cit- 
izenship in  the  entire  hemisphere.  Every 
nation  In  this  hemisphere  is  lx>und  together 
by  treaties  on  behalf  of  New  World  de- 
mocracy. 

To  an  increasing  extent,  I  hope  the  cit- 
izens of  Mexico.  BrazU,  Argentina,  and  all 
of  Latin  America,  as  well  as  the  United 
States,  will  look  on  themselves  as  having  in 
addition  to  their  national  citlzenslilp  a  super- 
citizenship  in  America,  the  hemisphere  where 
nations  earnestly  try  to  settle  their  disputes 
peacefully  without  lying,  treaty  breaking,  or 
aggres-sion.  As  citizens  of  the  United  States 
end  America,  we  must  do  everything  possible 
to  make  the  America  of  the  futme  worthy 
of  the  dreams  of  the  great  liberators  of  the 
past  century. 

We  must  never  permit  In  America  the  de- 
velopment of  the  idea  that  one  brand  of 
hvunanity  is  superior  to  the  others.  We  have 
here  in  America  a  chosen  land  but  not  a 
chosen  race.  I  remember  a  boyhood  friend 
whose  mother  was  a  Swedish  washerwoman 
who  spoke  very  broken  English.  The  boy  did 
well  at  school,  made  a  business  success,  and 
became  mayor  of  his  town. 

There  was  a  time  when  certain  so-called 
Americans  looked  down  on  the  Irish.  Later 
on  they  look  down  on  the  Italians,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Poles.  But  as  time  has  gone 
on  we  have  found  that  the  children  of  the 
poverty-stricken  immigrants  have  learned 
our  language  and  our  habits  and  have  done 
well.  Listen  to  the  names  of  famous  people 
In  athletics,  in  the  arts.  In  politics,  and  In 
science.  Read  the  names  of  the  Yankee 
baseball  players,  the  Notre  Dame  or  Mlnne- 
soU  footbaU  players.  Germans,  Italians, 
Poles,  Jews,  and  Negroes  all  make  their  mark 
not  only  in  football  and  boxing  but  in  busi- 
ness and  the  arts.  Knudsen,  from  Denmark, 
and  Hillman,  from  Lithtianla,  are  active  in 
running  our  great  defense  effort. 

The  foreigners  have  made  America,  and 
America  has  made  them.  We  ask  Just  one 
thing  of  our  naturalized  foreigners,  and  that 
is  that  they  lielleve  wholeheartedly  in  the 
American  democratic  Idea.  When  they  take 
their  examinations  to  determine  their 
worthiness  for  naturalization,  they  are  asked 
questions  designed  to  show  their  knowledge 
of  the  processes  of  democracy.  It  Is  my  ob- 
servation that  many  naturalized  immigrants 
and  their  children  appreciate  the  blessings 
of  democracy  more  completely  than  many 
whose  ancestors  have  lived  here  for  200  years. 
Democracy  is  not  mere  talk  with  them. 
They  know  that  America  is  the  land  of  op- 
portunity— that  there  never  has  been  such 
a  chosen  land  and  that  there  never  will  be  Its 
like  again. 

They  want  to  do  everything  possible  to 
cherish  such  a  land,  so  that  it  may  serve  as 
a  veritable  mountain  of  the  Lord  to  which 
all  races  may  fiow  to  live  together  in  peace, 
abundance,  and  security. 

America  is  not  a  land  of  the  whites  alone, 
the  Negroes  alone,  the  Jews  alone,  the  Catho- 
lics alone,  or  the  Anglo-Saxons  alone.  We 
like  the  Germans  in  America,  provided  only 
that  they  accept  the  American  ideal  and  do 
not  directly  or  indirectly  give  comfort  to  the 
Hitler  idea  of  racial  superiority,  which  is  so 
utterly  opposed  to  what  America  stands  for. 
And  so  I  hope  that  on  this  day  our  fine 
German  citizens  will  Join  with  our  fine  citi- 
zens from  every  other  land  in  thanking  God 
for  America — for  this  hemisphere  which  we 
mean  to  keep  free  today  and  for  the  centuries 
to  come. 


ForeigB  Trade  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

arWLMMT\KM.T 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  May  19.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  BTATB 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  address  delivered  last  evening 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  Foreign  Trade 
Week,  which  was  broadcast  over  a  Na- 
tion-wide hook-up. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord, 
as  follows: 

Tonight  we  Inaugurate  another  annual 
National  Foreign  Trade  Week.  Again,  as  a 
year  ago.  It  comes  in  the  midst  of  war.  You 
know  as  weU  as  I  that  now  there  is  little  use 
in  our  talking  about  and  planning  for  foreign 
trade  unless  the  outcome  of  the  war  is  favor- 
able to  the  free  |>eoples  of  the  world.  For 
trade  means  free  bargaining  to  mutual  ad- 
vantage. To  us  it  does  not  mean  exploita- 
tion by  military  cliques  backed  by  cannon. 
And  BO,  for  the  present,  our  foreign  trade 
consists  more  and  more,  and  wUl  consist 
more  and  more,  of  making  and  placing  in 
the  hands  of  nations  wiilch  are  resisting  un- 
lawful attack  the  tools  of  self-defense.  This 
trade,  like  all  trade,  is  futUe  if  the  goods 
produced  do  not  reach  those  for  whom  they 
are  Intended. 

We  are  a  practical  i>eople.  When  we  set 
ourselves  to  a  task  we  finish  It.  We  have 
set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  arming  and  sup- 
plying those  whose  successful  defense  is  vital 
to  our  security.  I  have  said  before,  and  X 
repeat:  We  will  not  permit  this  purpose  to 
be  frustrated.  We  wlU  find  a  way  to  insure 
that  the  weapons  pouring  In  ever  greater 
voltmie  from  our  factories  will  reach  the 
hands  which  eagerly  avrait  them.  Only  as 
we  stand  strong  and  united  In  this  purpose, 
can  we  look  forward  to  a  brighter  day. 

We  have  seen  during  the  past  year  the 
continued  spread  of  ruthless  aggression  by 
nations  bent  upon  world  domination.  We 
have  seen  the  enslavement  of  every  nation 
which  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  stand  in  the 
way  and  was  not  strong  enough  to  repel  ag- 
gression. Nations  which  were  unable  to  pro- 
tect themselves  have  been  crushed  by  mili- 
tary frigbtfulness  that  has  known  no 
boimds.  In  each  territory  taken  over,  or- 
ganized brutality  has  been  carried  to  the 
utmost  lengths  in  order  to  coerce  conquered 
peoples  into  unwUling  support  of  new  con- 
quests and  an  ever-widening  circle  of  en- 
slavement. 

The  safety  of  our  Nation,  as  of  every  free 
nation,  is  in  mortal  danger  Insofar  as  our 
people  permit  themselves  to  be  lulled  Into  a 
false  sense  of  security  by  those  who  mistaken- 
ly assume  that  two  oceans,  plus  a  natural 
desire  to  be  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  will 
protect  us.  The  paramovmt  purpose  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  of  conquest  is  to 
secure  control  of  the  high  seas,  which  control 
Is  essential  to  the  execution  of  their  program 
of  world  domination.  Every  consideration  of 
our  own  defense  and  safety  requires  that  we 
see  to  it  that  Great  Britain  receives  adequate 
supplies  for  her  successful  resistance. 

At  this  critical  moment  we  must  not  be 
weakened    by    internal    division;    we    must 
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devote  our  whole  energy  to  essential  tasks. 
The  production  and  transfer  of  essential 
supplies  to  those  countries  which  are  actively 
resisting  aggression  demand  sacrifice  of  time 
•nd  substance,  and  making  of  maximum 
effort,  on  the  part  of  each  and  every  American 
citizen.  Delays  in  meeting  full  schedules  of 
production  of  essential  military  supplies, 
whether  caused  by  business  complacency  or 
by  strikes,  can  and  should  be  avoided,  for 
they  gravely  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
Nation.  Our  greatest  possible  national  effort 
must  be  made,  not  for  the  sake  of  other  coun- 
tries but  primarily  for  the  sake  of  and  to 
Insure  our  own  security.  Either  the  spread 
of  lawlessness  in  the  world  must  be  brought 
to  a  halt  or  we  shall  soon  find  ourselves  sur- 
rounded by  aggressors  and  compelled  to  fight, 
virtually  alone  and  against  great  odds,  for  our 
own  national  existence. 

These  are  obvious  dangers  that  lie  Imme- 
diately ahead.  But  they  are  not  the  only 
dangers.  To  get  a  more  complete  picture  of 
what  they  involve,  it  Is  necessary  to  envisage 
the  kind  of  an  economic  world  that  would 
exist  Jf  the  would-be  conquerors  were  to 
win.  Their  cxirrent  pronouncements  and 
practices  provide  an  ample  warning  on  that 
score. 

The  key  to  their  economic  program  Is  con- 
tained in  one  simple  word — "conquest." 
Every  territory  that  they  conquer  Is  reduced 
forthwith  to  an  economic  master -and-slave 
relationship.  The  economic  structure  of  the 
enslaved  country  is  forcibly  reshaped  and 
systematically  subordinated  to  the  economy 
of  the  ruling  country.  Within  the  entire 
tributary  area  autarchy  or  economic  self- 
sufllciency  Is  set  up  as  the  central  feature  of 
economic  policy.  At  the  center  of  this  wide- 
ly dispersed  web  of  captive  nations  the  master 
country  wields  its  vastly  enlarged  powers  In 
an  unceasing  effort  to  ensnare,  overwhelm, 
and  enslave  every  remaining  free  nation  In 
the  world. 

The  tragic  experience  of  the  conquered 
countries  of  Europe  provides  unassailable  evi- 
dence of  how  this  system  is  applied  In  the 
field  of  trade.  Under  It,  trade  is  reduced  es- 
sentially to  enforced  barter.  The  would-be 
conqueror  forces  delivery  to  him,  at  his  own 
price,  of  the  goods  he  wants,  and  enforces  this 
arrangement  by  every  device  of  discrimina- 
tion and  arbitrary  control.  There  Is  not  the 
slightest  pretense  of  promoting  mutually 
profitable  trade  with  other  countries  upon 
the  basis  of  equality  and  fair  dealing.  It  is  a 
system  based  upon  the  principle  not  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation  but  of  economic  spoliation. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  no  one  need  be 
In  doubt  as  to  the  situation  that  would  con- 
front this  Nation  In  the  realm  of  trade,  as 
elsewhere,  in  the  event  of  an  Axis  victory. 
..For  the  past  7  years  our  Government  has 
taken  the  leadership  In  an  effort  to  reopen 
the  channels  of  international  trade  and  thus 
to  assist  in  world  economic  restoration,  with 
resulting  political  stability,  from  which  all 
coimtrles,  great  and  small,  would  benefit.  It 
has  proceeded  throughout  upon  broad  prin- 
ciples of  cooperation  and  fair  dealing,  and  has 
recognized  that  only  mutually  profitable 
trade  can  be  truly  beneficial  and  enduring. 
These  principles  are  bread  enough  to  Include 
every  country  willing  to  cooperate  In  a  pro- 
gram of  economic  peace.  By  the  same  token 
"^ey  stand  at  the  opposite  pole  from  the 
predatory  policies  and  methods  of  the  totali- 
tarians.  Between  the  two  systems  there  can 
be  no  workable  adjustment. 

After  the  first  World  War  an  attempt  was 
made  to  reorganize  the  world  on  a  sound 
basis.  New  institutions  were  created  and 
new  methods  cf  cooperation  were  established. 
All  peoples  shared  the  hope  that  a  new  era 
In  international  relations  had  begun. 

Unhappily,  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
World  War.  power  fell  Into  the  hands  cf 
groups  which  advocated  political  and  eco- 
nomic nationalism   in    their   most   eztrems 


forms.  The  inevitable  effects,  politically,  eco- 
nomically, and  socially  during  the  years  that 
followed  were  utterly  disastrous.  The  out- 
come was  division  and  weakening,  and  final 
break-down  of  the  necessary  international 
foundation  on  which  peace  is  based. 

Knowing  these  facts  as  we  do,  it  Is  none 
too  early  to  lay  down  at  least  some  of  the 
principles  by  which  policies  must  be  guided 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  to  press  for  a 
broad  program  of  world  economic  reconstruc- 
tion, and  to  consider  tentative  plans  for  the 
application  of  those  policies. 

The  main  principles,  as  proven  by  experi- 
ence, are  few  and  simple: 

1.  Extreme  nationalism  must  not  again  be 
permitted  to  express  Itself  In  excessive  trade 
restrictions. 

2.  Nondiscrimination  in  International  com- 
mercial relations  must  be  the  rule,  so  that 
International  trade  may  grow  and  prosper. 

3.  Raw  material  supplies  must  be  avail- 
able to  all  nations  without  discrimination. 

4.  International  agreements  regulating  the 
supply  of  commodities  must  be  so  handled 
as  to  protect  fully  the  Interests  of  the  con- 
suming countries  and  their  people. 

5.  The  Institutions  and  arrangements  of 
International  finance  must  be  so  set  up  that 
they  lend  aid  to  the  essential  enterprises  and 
the  continuous  development  of  all  countries, 
and  permit  the  payment  through  processes 
of  trade  consonant  with  the  welfare  of  all 
countries. 

Measures  taken  to  give  effect  to  these  prin- 
ciples rOHst  be  freely  open  to  every  nation 
which  desires  a  peaceful  life  In  a  world  at 
peace  and  Is  willing  to  cooperate  In  main- 
taining that  peace. 

Such  a  program  has  strength  and  endur- 
ance. It  will  stand  long  after  the  war-built 
arrangements  forced  on  disheartened  or  Im- 
prisoned peoples  by  military  conquest  have 
fallen  to  pieces  and  have  vanished  utterly. 

There  still  are  people  who  do  not  see  that 
If,  when  the  present  conflict  ends,  we  do  not 
have  a  system  of  open  trade,  they  will  not  be 
able  either  to  buy  or  to  i<ell  except  on  terms 
really  laid  down  by  the  military  forces  and 
political  authorities  of  the  countries  with 
which  they  have  to  deal. 

Unless  a  system  of  open  trade  becomes 
firmly  established,  there  will  be  chronic  polit- 
ical instability  and  recurrent  economic  col- 
lapse. Th?re  will  never  be  peace  in  any  real 
sense  of  the  term. 

In  the  final  reckoning  the  problem  becomes 
one  of  establishing  the  foundations  cf  an 
International  order  in  which  Independent 
nations  cooperate  freely  with  each  o  her  for 
their  mutual  gain — of  a  world  order,  not  new 
but  renewed,  which  liberates  rather  than 
enslaves. 

We  shall  not  be  able  to  do  this  until  we 
have  a  world  free  from  imminent  military 
danger  and  clear  of  malign  political  intrigue. 
At  present  the  world  Is  scourged  by  both.  We 
can  expect  no  healthy  development  until  the 
menace  of  conquest  has  been  brought  to  an 
end.  Only  then  will  the  time  have  arrived 
when  steel  Is  valued  not  In  terms  of  the 
bombs  that  can  be  made  of  It  but  in  terms  of 
the  Instruments  of  peaceful  life  into  which 
It  can  be  forged,  and  when  foreign  trade  has 
reverted  again  from  cargoes  of  weapons  and 
explosives  to  commodities  that  nourish  and 
heal  and  enrich  their  consumers. 

This  Nation  is  resolved  to  evade  no  Issues 
and  to  face  harsh  facts.  We  believe  that 
there  can  be  created  a  safer  and  more  pros- 
perous world.  We  have  the  tools,  the  re- 
sources, the  brains,  the  h?inds  with  which  to 
help  make  it  such.  But  first  the  tide  of  force 
must  be  turned  back.  Once  that  is  done,  we 
and  other  nations  can  reestablish  an  open, 
cooperative  economic  life  in  which  trade  may 
increase,  economic  welfare  may  grow,  civiliza- 
tion may  advance,  and  the  peaceful  and 
benevolent  instincts  of  masses  of  now  pros- 
trate people  may  once  more  flourish  in  the 
really  worthwhile  ways  of  life. 


Resolution    To    Create    a    Fact-Finding 
Committee  To  Visit  Nations  at  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  16,  1941 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  re- 
quest of  Hon.  Charles  G.  Binderup,  an 
esteemed  former  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  Nebraska,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  joint  resolution  for 
the  creation  of  a  special  committee  to  in- 
vestigate economic,  political,  and  social 
conditions  of  all  European  nations  in 
volved  in  the  war.  In  order  that  the 
people  throughout  the  Nation  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  this  proposal  of  our  former  col- 
league, I  present  the  text  thereof  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  RECoao, 
as  follows: 

EESOLUnON  PROVIDING  FOR  SPECIAL  COMMITTEB 
TO  INVESTIGATE  ECONOMIC.  POLITICAL,  AND 
SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  OF  ALL  EUROPEAN  NATIONS 
INVOLVED   IN   WAR 

Whereas  it  Is  not  only  important  but  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  in  order  to  properly  and 
Justly  formulate  its  program  with  reference 
thereto,  have  as  complete  and  definite  in- 
formation and  knowledge  as  to  the  economic, 
political,  and  social  conditions  existing  In 
foreign  nations  with  whom  we  have  Inter- 
national relatlbns;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  heretofore  recently  sent  special 
representatives  to  England  and  the  Britlsli 
Isles  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true 
conditions  existing  In  the  British  Empire; 
and 

Whereas  these  representatives,  together 
with  private  citizens  who  have  gene  to  Eng- 
land on  volition,  have  made  confidential  re- 
ports to  the  executive  department  of  our 
Government  with  reference  to  the  economic, 
political,  and  social  conditions  in  the  British 
Isles;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  equally  necessary  that  the 
Congress  and  executive  department  of  our 
Government  have  similar  Information  with 
regard  to  other  European  nations,  including 
those  recently  subjugated  by  the  Axis  Pow- 
ers: Now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  a  special  committee  com- 
posed of  six  members  of  the  majority  party 
In  the  United  States  Senate,  four  members 
of  the  minority  party  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  six  members  of  the  majority  party 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  four  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  party  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House, 
respectively,  to  represent  the  Congress,  and 
of  five  persons  appointee!  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  special  committee  be 
Instructed  to  make  personal  investigations 
of  the  economic,  political,  and  social  condi- 
tions of  each  of  the  nations  of  the  European 
continent,  including  those  nations  recently 
subjugated  by  the  Axis  Powers;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That,  as  soon  as  the  committee 
shall  have  been  appointed,  the  committee 
shall  proceed  to  organize  by  electing  one  of 
Its  members  as  chairman  and  one  member  of 
the  committee  as  secretary,  and  that  there- 
upon the  committee  shall  divide,  the  chair- 
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man  designating  certain  members  to  visit 
designated  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  mem- 
ber so  designated  shall  personally  and  fvUly 
Investigate  the  economic,  political,  and  eodlal 
conditions  of  the  nation  assigned  to  him 
and  shall  make  a  full  and  complete  report  of 
his  Investigation  to  the  full  committee. 
When  all  members  have  made  report  con- 
cerning nations  assigned  to  them,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  shall  make  a  full  and 
complete  report  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  also  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  appropriated 
out  of  money  In  the  United  States  Treasury, 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  an  amount  of 
money  necessary  to  cover  the  expenses  In- 
curred by  this  special  committee,  not  exceed- 
ing the  sum  of  $ . 


Shall     the     United     States     Enter     the 
European  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  U  FOLLEHE,  JR. 

OF   WISCONSIN 

Hi  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  May  19.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAPT,  OF 
OHIO 


Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio 
address  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning. May  17,  1941,  on  the  subject  Shall 
the  United  States  Enter  the  European 
War?  It  is  an  able  address,  which  I  hope 
will  be  widely  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans  of  the  radio  audience, 
the  question  whether  we  shall  aid  Britain,  by 
convoys  or  otherwise,  is  no  longer  the  Issue 
before  the  American  people.  We  are  aiding 
Britain  today  In  every  possible  manner  short 
of  war.  The  real  question  is  much  more 
fundamental — shall  our  aid  to  Britain  be 
short  of  war,  or  shall  we  declare  war  on  Ger- 
many If  that  course  will  be  of  assistance  to 
Great  Britain?  The  arguments  for  war  and 
convoys  are  carried  on  with  furore  and  emo- 
tion, and  bitter  vituperation  against  those 
who  disagree.  I  want  to  discuss  the  problem 
with  you  tonight  calmly,  as  I  see  the  logic 
of  the  situation  and  the  true  interest  of  the 
American  people. 

EMOTION  DOES  NOT  JUSTIFT  WAR 

History  has  shown  that  war  sentiment  Is 
usually  animated,  not  by  logic,  but  by  an 
unreasoning  emotion.  Today  there  Is  an  In- 
tense hatred  and  resentment  of  German 
outrage.  I  sympathize  with  that  feeling.  I 
detest  every  utterance  of  Hitler  and  every 
action  of  the  German  Government  In  the  last 
8  years.  Our  prejudices  are  surely  Justified 
but  we  should  not  be  guided  even  by  a  Justi- 
fied prejudice.  I  would  cheer  on  an  indi- 
vidual who  entered  a  fight  because  of  such 
prejudices  and  emotions,  and  I  would  call 
It  chivalry.  But  a  nation  Is  not  an  Indi- 
vidual. It  should  not  be  moved  by  the  same 
motives  which  properly  inspire  an  individual. 
Your  leaders  must  consider  the  Interest  of 


130,000,000  other  Americans.  What  may  be 
brave  and  chivalrous  for  an  individual  to  un- 
dertake may  be  completely  selfish  for  a  na- 
tion or  a  nation's  leaders.  It  is  not  unselfish 
for  you  and  me  to  send  other  people's  sons, 
as  well  as  our  own,  Into  the  holocaust  of 
modem  war.  It  is  not  unselfish  for  college 
professors  to  send  their  students  to  war  even 
in  a  holy  cause.  I  am  tired  of  those  editors 
and  statesmen  who  look  on  war  as  a  game 
to  be  played  with  130,000,000  pawns.  We  have 
the  duty  to  consider  the  interest  of  all  our 
lions  of  foreign  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  We  must  face  the  results  of  plunging 
Into  war.  We  must  determine  whether  war 
is  really  in  any  way  in  the  interest  of  the 
men  and  women  and  children  In  the  great 
industrial  cities.  In  the  towns,  and  on  the 
farms  of  the  United  States. 

THE     ADVOCATES     OF     CONVOYS     ARE     AOVOCATINO 
WAR 

The  immediate  Interest  of  the  country  is 
In  the  question  of  convoys,  but  It  is  obvious 
that  the  use  of  this  term  only  conceals  the 
real  issue,  for  President  Roosevelt  himself 
hac  said,  "Convoys  mean  shooting,  and  shoot- 
ing means  war."  Senator  Pepper,  regarded 
as  a  mouthpiece  of  the  administration,  made 
a  speech  last  week  In  Congress  openly  ad- 
vocating our  participation  In  the  war,  with 
convoys  as  the  first  step.  The  so-called 
Fight  for  Freedom  Committee,  which  would 
be  small  Indeed  if  we  eliminate  the  editors 
and  writers  and  college  professors.  Is  pub- 
lishing full-page  advertisements  saying  "We 
urge  the  use  of  our  mighty  naval  force  to 
hold  the  seas  of  the  world  against  the  enemies 
of  the  world.  Let's  wait  no  longer."  For 
some  reason,  editors  and  columnists  and 
professors,  who  have  never  run  a  government 
or  even  a  business,  seem  to  be  more  moved 
by  war  emotion  than  the  plain,  average 
citizen  who  will  have  to  do  the  fighting. 
There  are  not  many  of  these  brain  trusters, 
but  they  are  the  most  vocal  part  of  the 
popxilation. 

Secretary  Stlmson  last  week  advocated  the 
use  of  our  Navy  to  make  the  seas  secure 
for  the  delivery  of  munitions  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. Of  course,  that  means  the  destruction 
of  German  submarines,  airplanes,  and  raid- 
ers which  may  attack  British  ships  over  in 
European  waters.  That  is  frankly  war.  Of 
course  it  would  also  be  directly  in  violation 
of  the  President's  express  promise  made  Just 
before  the  election,  when  he  said,  "We  will 
not  participate  in  foreign  wars,  and  we  will 
not  send  our  Army,  naval,  or  air  forces  to 
fight  In  foreign  lands  outside  of  the  Amer- 
icas except  In  case  of  attack."  Secretary 
Stlmson  has  always  been  for  war.  Even  be- 
fore he  was  appointed  Secretary  a  year  ago 
he  made  a  speech  advocating  convoys  and 
other  war  measures. 

Secretary  Knox  Is  openly  for  war.  His 
speech  of  April  25,  In  which  he  says  that  we 
have  committed  ourselves  in  this  world 
struggle,  and  are  occupying  an  Immoral  and 
craven  position  in  asking  others  to  make  all 
the  sacrifice  for  a  victory  essential  to  us.  Is 
a  reaffirmation  of  the  warlike  position  Sec- 
retary Knox  has  occupied  ever  since  1939. 

Mr.  Wendell  WlUkie,  in  his  speech  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  said,  "We  want  those 
cargoes  protected,  and  we  want  them  pro- 
tected at  once  and  with  less  talk  and  more 
action."  Action  means  war,  and  he  is  criti- 
cizing the  President  for  a  failure  to  direct 
warlike  action.  Many  newspapers  are  openly 
for  war,  and  so  are  many  columnists  and 
radio  commentators.  The  people  have  come 
to  realize  that  the  Issue,  War  or  Peace?  is 
here  today  for  their  decision. 

IMPORTANCE      OF      CONVOYS      IS      CREATLT 
EXAGGERATED 

At  the  present  moment  this  issue  is  still 
slightly  camouflaged  behind  a  demand  for 
convoys.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  use  in 
manufacturing  munitions  and  giving  them 
to  England  unless  we  are  prepared  to  guar- 


antee that  they  are  safely  delivered  in  Eng- 
land. I  suspect  that  the  real  purpose  of 
advocating  convo3rs  is  to  provide  an  effective 
means  of  getting  us  Into  the  war.  rather  than 
any  concern  about  the  arrival  of  our  muni- 
tions. For  it  has  now  been  made  clear  that 
in  the  first  4  months  of  this  jrear  less  than  4 
per  cent  of  the  ships  carrying  munitions  from 
this  country  to  Great  Britain  were  actually 
sunk.  These  are  the  figures  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission,  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
When  we  consider  also  that  our  most  valuable 
aid  to  England  today  is  the  supplying  of 
bombing  planes,  and  that  these  planes  are 
flown  over  under  their  own  power,  the  actual 
percentage  of  destruction  Is  even  less  than 
4  per  cent.  Furthermore,  there  Is  no  assur- 
ance that  if  we  convoy  we  can  prevent  sink- 
ings, although  we  may  somewhat  reduce 
them.  Apparently  a  considerable  percentage 
of  our  munitions  is  destroyed  after  their 
arrival  In  England  by  the  bombing  of  ships, 
docks,  and  warehouses  In  the  harbors.  Our 
convoys  cannot  prevent  that  destruction. 

If  what  the  administration  wants  to  do  Is 
to  aid  England,  it  can  accomplish  a  great  deal 
more  by  speeding  up  production  and  elimi- 
nating strikes  and  providing  a  sensible  Gov- 
ernment set-up  in  Washington  to  secure  that 
result.  The  argument  for  convoys  Is  not 
sound,  anyway.  There  is  no  reason  why,  be- 
cause we  choose  to  aid  the  British  by  making 
available  in  this  country,  free  of  charge,  un- 
limited quantities  of  munitions,  we  should 
also  assume  voluntarily  the  biu-den  of  deliver- 
ing those  munitions  In  England  and  thereby 
go  to  war  In  England's  behalf.  Eng'and  has 
more  than  half  the  merchant  shipping  of  the 
world,  a  larger  navy  than  we  have,  and  control 
of  the  seas  as  much  as  seas  can  be  controlled 
under  modern  conditions  of  warfare. 

Think  what  the  argument  for  convoys 
really  Implies.  If  it  is  soimd  to  say  that  there 
is  no  use  supplying  munitions  without  de- 
livering them,  then  It  Is  Just  as  sound  to  say 
that  there  Is  no  use  delivering  munitions  if 
the  British  have  ^t  enough  men  to  handle 
them.  Once  we  have  convoys,  the  argument 
follows  Inevitably  that  we  must  send  our 
Army  to  handle  the  growing  flood  of  American 
munitions.  Nothing  Is  said  now  by  the  Brit- 
ish about  any  shortage  of  men,  but  after  a 
year  and  a  half  of  war  they  have  only  been 
able  to  get  a  mixed  force  of  500,000  men  to 
Africa,  where  they  certainly  need  a  million 
men  today.  The  cry  for  men  will  follow  the 
cry  for  convoys. 

According  to  Secretary  Stlmson  and  Secre- 
tary Knox,  convoys  are  a  necessary  result  of 
the  policy  established  by  Congress  in  the 
Lease -Lend  Act.  But  when  the  act  was  be- 
fore Congress  Its  advocates  promised  that  it 
Implied  no  conveys  and  would  in  fact  prevent 
a  war,  synonymous  with  convoys.  The  act 
expressly  provides  that  It  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  convoys.  It  expressly 
forbids  the  sending  of  American  merchant 
vessels  to  carry  lend-lease  material  through 
the  war  zones.  Surely  even  our  warlike  Sec- 
retaries cannot  claim  that  the  President  has 
any  right  to  convoy  the  vessels  of  foreign 
nations  through  the  war  zone  in  such  a  way 
as  to  involve  the  United  States  in  war.  The 
argument  for  convoys  is  a  mere  smoke  screen 
for  war.  Step  by  step  the  advocates  of  war 
have  led  the  country  closet  and  t'oser  to 
the  precipice,  always  maintaining  that  at 
heart  they  are  really  for  peace.  Now  the 
mask  is  off. 

REASONS  FOR  AND  AGAINST  WAR 

While  I  resent  the  tactics  which  have  been 
pursued  by  the  war  party,  I  do  not  lightly 
dismiss  the  arguments  which  they  now  make 
for  our  entrance  Into  war.  You  who  listen 
tonight  must  examine  those  arguments  with- 
out prejudice.  In  the  light  of  the  ultimate 
true  Interest  of  the  Ameiican  people. 

What  would  we  gain  by  entering  the  war. 
and   what   dangers    would   we   avoid?     For 
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many  jtan  the  leaders  In  this  country,  of 
every  party,  have  asserted  that  America 
Bhuu.'d  never  go  to  war  unless  an  attack  is 
made  on  this  continent.  Shall  we  now  depart 
trom  that  established  policy  by  going  to  war 
with  a  country  which  h%s  made  no  attack  on 
us.  and  whose  violent  language  only  matches 
our  own? 

IT  WOXTLD  TAXI   MANT  TXAXS   TO   CirSB    HnXXB 

It  L|,aald  that  Hitler  must  be  crushed  and 
fascism  eliminated  from  the  world.  Can  this 
be  done?  I  am  no  defeatist.  I  feel  confident 
that  England  can  defend  herself  against  Ger- 
man attack.  I  think  she  can  build  up  an  air 
force  which  will  do  to  the  German  cities  what 
the  Germans  have  been  doing  to  the  English 
cities.  When  that  occvu^  I  believe  that  a 
more  satisfnctcry  peace  can  be  made  than 
could  be  made  today.  But  that  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  crushing  Germany.  How  are  we 
going  to  crush  Germany  even  with  air  superi- 
ority, when  we  see  how  England  is  defending 
herself  today  against  air  superiority?  How 
can  we  finally  crush  Germany  except  by  land- 
ing an  armed  force  on  the  Continent  of 
■xurope?  That  may  be  easy  for  colmnnists  to 
do  in  the  newspaper,  but  it  would  take  many 
years  to  build  up  an  army  that  could  do  the 
real  Job.  It  would  take  class  after  class  of 
American  boys  now  still  in  their  teens.  War 
Is  costing  England  |25.000,CX)0,000  a  year;  It 
would  cost  this  country  150,000.000,000  a  year. 
,-^~After  5  years  what  would  be  left  of  oui  econ- 
omy or  our  prosperity  when  we  had  spent 
oiirselves  into  bankruptcy?  And  then  we 
could  not  be  sure  that  we  would  finally  be 
able  to  crush  Germany. 

BvzN  nr  wx  wzke  oVccESsrtn.,  rr  wottlo  mxam 
A  naprrtTAL  poucimo  or  trx  woklo 

Suppose,  however,  that  we  were  able  to  do 
It.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  after 
that?  There  are  80.000,000  German  people. 
Otir  most  vociferous  warriors  do  not  propose 
to  wipe  out  that  people.  They  will  remain 
the  strongest  people  on  the  continent,  and 
the  most  numerous  except  the  Russians.  If 
we  wish  to  protect  the  small  democracies, 
we  will  have  to  maintain  a  police  force  per- 
petually in  Germany  and  throughout  Europe. 
Secretary  Stimson,  Dorothy  Thompson,  and 
Henry  Luce  seem  to  contemplate  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance  perpetually  ruling  the 
world.  Frankly,  the  American  people  don't 
want  to  rule  the  world,  and  we  are  not 
equipped  to  do  it.  Such  imperialism  is 
wholly  foreign  to  our  ideals  of  democracy 
and  freedom.  It  is  not  our  manifest  destiny 
or  our  natural  destiny.  We  may  think  we 
•re  better  than  other  peoples,  more  compe- 
tent to  rule,  but  will  they  think  so?  Will 
they  welcome  an  Anglo-American  benevolent 
despotism  any  more  eagerly  than  a  German 
despotism?  The  inevitable  result  of  what 
the  war  party  is  tirging  on  this  country  is 
•n  American  Empire,  doing  what  the  British 
have  done  for  the  past  200  years.  But  our 
people  dont  want  to  be  emperors  even  if 
thty  could  be. 

ITiere  have  been  wars  In  Europe  for  a 
thousand  years.  There  will  probably  be  wars 
for  years  to  come.  Exirope,  its  varied  peoples 
and  its  small  democracies,  must  work  out 
their  own  salvation.  No  outsider  can  per- 
manently aid  them.  We  may  think  we  know 
what  the  European  arrangement  should  be, 
but  we  cannot  impose  It  on  Europe  If  we 
would.  The  British  Empire  Is  the  greatest 
and  wealthiest  people  in  the  world,  but  if  It 
could  not  stand  today  without  our  going  to 
war  to  bolster  it  up.  then  I  doubt  If  it  could 
long  stand  even  with  our  aid. 

WAS  IS  NO  Am  to  um ocRAcr 
In  short,  those  who  talk  about  entering  the 
war  do  not  think  their  program  through. 
War  is  vain.  We  may  favor  freedom  and 
democracy  In  every  country  In  the  world, 
but  no  one  has  ever  changed  the  philosophy 
of  other  peoples  for  the  better  by  conquest. 
No  on*  has  been  able  to  impoee  for  long  a  i 


form  of  government  on  any  people  which  does 
not  wish  it  or  Is  not  suited  to  it.  Today  we 
hear  again  the  blaring  tnmipets  which  de- 
mand that  we  make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy. We  tried  that  in  1917,  and  out  of 
that  war  grew  more  "Isms"  and  autocracies 
and  violent  dictators  than  we  had  seen  for  a 
hundred  years. 

Far  from  safeguarding  democracy,  war  Is 
likely  to  destroy  democracy  right  here  in  the 
United  States.  Congress  today  is  abandoning 
the  constitutional  safeguards.  It  Is  granting 
imlimited  powers  to  the  President  and  Jesse 
Jones,  and  the  Executive  departments.  A 
great  war  debt  imposed  on  our  present  huge 
debt  would  probably  break  down  the  whole 
free-enterprise  system  on  which  the  American 
type  of  freedom  has  depended.  Some  of  these 
powers  will  end  at  the  end  of  the  present 
emergency,  but  If  the  war  lasts  for  5  years 
I  doubt  whether  we  ever  will  return  to  our 
constitutional  system.  I  believe  that  there  is 
only  one  Justification  for  war,  and  that  is  the 
defense  of  the  Nation  and  its  freedoms  against 
foreign  or  domestic  enemies. 

BTrLZB  CANNOT  INVADK  AMERICA 

The  strongest  argument  for  war  made  to- 
day is  the  claim  advanced  by  Secretary  Stim- 
son that  if  Britain  should  be  defeated  we 
would  be  helpless  against  an  attack  by  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Japan.  The  President  de- 
noxmced  Colonel  Lindljergh  as  a  defeatist 
because  he  said  that  England  cannot  defeat 
Germany.  But  the  real  defeatists  in  this 
country  are  Secretaries  Stimson  and  Knox, 
who  say  that  this  country,  with  the  greatest 
natural  resources  and  the  greatest  produc- 
tive capacity  in  the  world,  is  unable  to  de- 
fend Itself  without  the  British  Navy.  They 
assert  that  for  a  hundred  years  we  have  been 
hiding  behind  the  British  Navy,  and  that  our 
naval  policy  has  been  based  on  that  Navy 
defending  our  Atlantic  coast  while  we  defend 
the  Pacific  coast.  But  this  is  a  complete 
misrepresentation  of  the  actual  facts.  The 
British  Navy  has  not  always  been  friendly 
during  the  past  hundred  years.  Since  1900  we 
have  assimaed  the  British  would  not  attack 
us,  but  we  have  built  a  fleet  able  to  defend 
us  against  any  other  nation  or  combination 
of  nations,  and  built  the  Panama  Canal  so 
that  it  can  move  from  one  ocean  to  the  other 
on  an  Interior  line.  Today  that  Navy  Is  twice 
the  size  of  those  of  Germany  and  Italy  com- 
bined. We  are  this  year  adding  at  least  two 
of  the  most  modern  battleships,  while  the 
German  and  Italian  fleets  are  being  steadily 
injured  and  depleted.  Our  Navy  Is  larger  and 
more  effective  than  the  Japanese  Navy. 

I  shall  read  what  seems  to  be  the  heart 
of  Secretary  Stimson's  argument  because  it 
Illustrates  the  unsoundness  of  his  position. 
He  sajrs: 

"So  long  as  the  Atlantic  and  Paclflc  Oceans 
are  under  our  own  or  a  friendly  control,  their 
broad  waters  constitute  an  insuperable  bar- 
rier to  any  armies  which  may  be  built  up  by 
would-be  aggressor  governments.  But  that 
condition  of  friendly  control  is  Imperative. 
If  it  should  be  lost,  the  oceans  overnight 
woiUd  become  easy  channels  for  the  path  of 
attack  against  us." 

With  due  respect,  this  proposition  seems 
nonsense  to  me.  It  entirely  ignores  the  rec- 
ognized fact  that  a  navy,  to  attack  across  an 
ocean,  must  be  twice  as  large  as  the  defend- 
ing force.  It  Ignores  the  fact  that  a  naval 
attack  on  our  Atlantic  coast,  defended  by 
our  Navy,  Is  dismissed  as  impractical  by 
every  naval  expert.  An  ocean  Is  the  most 
effective  barrier  of  defense  that  the  world 
provides.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  con- 
trol the  European  side  of  the  Atlantic  In 
order  that  we  may  defend  the  American  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  We  do  not  today  control 
the  waters  of  the  western  Paclflc,  and  yet 
our  Pacific  coast  is  perfectly  secure.  Think 
what  Secretary  Stimson's  statement  would 
involve  if  It  were  sound.  It  means  that  we 
and  our  allies,  or  we  ourselves,  must  forever 


control  all  the  oceans  of  the  world,  and  by 
force  prevent  any  other  nation  from  building 
a  navy  able  to  go  to  sea  and  challenge  that 
control  even  off  its  own  shores. 

Our  Navy  today  can  prevent  a  German 
army  coming  to  South  America.  We  are 
building,  and  can  continue  to  build,  a  navy 
sufficiently  strong  to  defend  the  American 
Continent  against  military  or  naval  attack. 
We  are  adding  two  of  the  most  modern 
battleships  this  year,  while  the  German  and 
Italian  Navies  are  being  reduced.  We  have 
the  coasts  on  which  to  build  as  many  ship- 
yards as  we  need,  and  more  steel  to  build 
the  ships  than  all  of  E^irope  combined.  If 
we  stand  on  the  line  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  we  can  so  certainly  defend 
that  line  that  no  nation  will  even  consider 
a  military  or  naval  attack  upon  us.  That  Is 
the  only  way  we  can  insure  peace  for  future 
generations  of  Americans.  But  if  we  intend 
to  rule  all  the  oceans  of  the  world,  if  we  say 
that  the  English  Channel  Is  our  boundary, 
then  we  are  always  vulnerable.  Under  mod- 
em conditions  of  air  warfare,  England  will 
always  present  a  temptation  to  the  strongest 
continental  power,  and  we  will  be  engaged  In 
perpetual  warfare.  England  must  always  In- 
terfere on  the  Continent  to  protect  Itself,  and 
we  would  be  drawn  into  similar  Interference. 
From  the  standpoint  of  our  defense,  the 
British  Isles  are  a  vulnerable  output.  Let  us 
by  all  means  help  them  to  defend  themselves, 
but  let  us  not  make  war  In  order  to  dominate 
all  the  seven  seas  and  rule  the  world. 

It  is  extremely  unlikely,  I  believe,  that 
Hitler  would  attack  this  country.  The  alarm- 
ists picture  a  unified  Europe,  cooperating 
with  Germany  against  the  United  States.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  Hitler  will  be  badly  in- 
volved in  trying  to  govern  a  dozen  different 
races  in  Europe,  none  of  them  pleased  with 
his  rule.  He  has  a  tremendous  area  to  police, 
and  turbulent  peoples,  including  his  own 
allies,  who  hate  the  Germans.  No  man  and 
no  race  has  ever  succeeded  In  ruling  Europe 
for  long.  To  set  out  for  America  with  the 
flower  of  the  German  Army  and  leave  a 
smoldering  volcano  behind  him  is  not  a  thing 
that  any  reasonable  man  would  do.  Hitler 
may  be  mad,  but  there  has  been  method  in 
his  madness.  He  has  little  to  gain  by  such 
an  expedition,  and  all  to  lose.  Napoleon's 
expedition  to  Moscow  was  nothing  to  such 
an  enterprise.  But  whether  he  wishes  to 
undertake  It  or  not,  there  Is  no  basis  for 
any  fear   that  he  can  succeed. 

A  BRmSH  defeat  WOUU)  have  no  SUBSTANTlAl 
EfTECT  ON  OUB  FOBEICN  TRADE 

One  other  argument  Is  made  for  our  enter- 
ing the  war.     That  Is  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Willkle  which   is   printed   In   a   recent   Col- 
lier's.   It  Is  said  that  we  are  wholly  dependent 
on  our  foreign  trade,  and  that  that  trade  will 
be  destroyed  in  the  event  of  British  defeat, 
particularly  the  trade  with  South  America. 
I  assert   as  vehemently  as  possible  that  no 
American   nation   should  go   to  war  over  a 
question  of  foreign  trade.     The  tremendous 
destruction  of  war  is  far  greater  in   1   year 
than  the  beneflts'^to  be  derived  by  us  in  20 
years  of  foreign   trade.     The   whole   idea  of 
making  war  on  a  country  that  has  not  at- 
tacked  us   because   some   day   that  country 
may   oe  a  successful  competitor  for  foreign 
trade  is  so  far  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
American  people  that  I  hardly  see  how  It  can 
be  seriously  urged  even  by  those  searching 
for  a  cause  of  war. 

Prom  a  trade  standpoint,  this  country  is 
almost  self-sufficient.  Its  foreign  exports  in 
recent  years  have  amounted  to  $3,000,000,000 
annually,  about  5  per  cent  of  its  total  income. 
Of  this  foreign  trade,  only  $300,000,000.  about 
one-tenth — or  one-half  of  1  per  cent — of  our 
total  Income,  Is  with  South  America.  It  Is 
utterly  untrue  that  a  reduction  of  foreign 
trade  was  responsible  for  the  depression  or  an 
excuse  for  the  piling  up  of  a  huge  Govern- 
ment debt.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  foreign 
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trade  has  been  substantial  during  recent 
years.  Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  some  re- 
duction In  that  trade  when  this  war  comes  to 
an  end,  but  that  will  be  true  whether  Ger- 
many is  victorious  or  Britain  Is  victorious. 
The  Impoverished  peoples  of  E\irope  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  work  for  starvation  wages  In 
any  event  for  a  long  time,  and  in  many  places 
are  going  to  be  able  to  imdersell  us.  But  that 
Is  the  result  of  war,  not  of  German  victory. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  part  of 
our  foreign  trade  will  continue,  no  matter 
who  wins  the  war.  Three  times  as  much  of 
that  trade  Is  with  North  American  countries 
as  with  South  American  countries.  Even  in 
South  America,  our  trade  in  coffee  with  Bra- 
zil, for  Instance,  must  continue,  because  there 
Is  no  other  market  in  the  world  which  can 
absorb  the  Brazilian  production  of  coffee. 
The  same  Is  true  of  rubber  In  the  East  Indies 
and  silk  in  Japan. 

Undoubtedly  governments  will  have  more 
to  do  with  foreign  trade  In  the  event  of  Ger- 
man victory,  but  I  am  afraid  this  Is  true  no 
matter  who  wins.  Only  recently  Secretary 
Hull  made  a  treaty  putting  the  whole  coffee 
trade  of  the  world  on  a  quota  system,  and 
Incidentally  ralsihg  the  annual  cost  of  coffee 
to  the  consumers  of  this  country  by  $25,000,- 
000.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  Government 
control  of  foreign  trade  would  result  in  any 
greater  regimentation  or  control  of  free  en- 
terprise and  free  competition  within  the 
United  States  than  we  already  have.  Our 
domestic  trade  and  our  domestic  markets  are 
larger  today  than  those  of  the  entire  world 
a  hundred  years  ago.  We  are  almost  a  self- 
contained  unit,  and  competition  is  severe  in 
many  industries  where  foreign  Imports  are 
not  now  a  factor.  We  can  keep  a  free  enter- 
prise system  and  competition  if  we  wish  to. 
Why  not?  The  whole  trade  argument  is  a 
bogeyman,  dangled  before  us  as  a  cause  for 
war,  simply  because  the  average  man  does 
not  have  the  figures  or  the  Information  to 
reply  to  it. 

"war  is  hell" 

There  are  some  who  say  that  we  are  already 
In  the  war.  but  we  are  not.  They  will  be 
surprised  at  the  difference  If  we  ever  are. 
We  could  not  stop  at  naval  warfare.  We 
would  face  all  the  realities  of  modem  war 
from  which  the  glamour  has  gone,  and  most 
of  the  heroism.  War  today  Is  murder  by 
machine.  It  is  more  destructive  than  it  has 
ever  been.  It  kills  women  and  children  as 
well  as  men.  Five  hundred  thousand  casvial- 
tles  m  the  World  War  are  nothing  compared 
to  what  may  occur  If  we  once  become  Involved 
in  this  war. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  building  up 
the  standard  of  living  of  our  people.  We  have 
been  trying  to  provide  happiness  for  more 
peopl'  in  greater  amount.  Two  years  of  war 
will  wipe  out  all  the  progress  we  have  made. 
War  will  wreck  trade  and  flnance.  A  short 
artiflcial  boom  Is  bound  to  be  followed  by 
depression  and  hardship  and  unemployment. 
The  petty  difficulties  of  foreign  trade  would 
be  a  drop  In  the  bucket  compared  to  the  In- 
evitable cost  of  5  years  of  war. 

a  peaceful  AMERICA  IS  TH*^  HOPE  OP  THE  WORLD 

And  now.  today,  now  we  face  the  choice. 
Are  we  going  to  go  beyond  the  tremendous 
assistance  we  can  give  Britain  by  a  speedy 
and  efficient  and  unlimited  production  of 
War  materials,  to  plunge  into  the  cauldron 
of  European  and  Asiatic  war?  If  we  are 
Involved  in  protecting  Singapore  and  the 
Philippines,  much  less  aid  and  many  fewer 
airplanes  are  going  to  England.  Are  we  go- 
ing to  assume  the  task  of  maintaining  for- 
ever a  balance  of  power  in  Europe?  Are  we 
going  to  Join  a  partnership  the  avowed  p\ir- 
pose  of  which  is  to  rule  the  world?  Are  we 
going  to  allow  emotion  to  Involve  us  In  a 
war  of  which  no  human  being  can  see  the 
end?  I 

There  is  only  one  way   In  which  we  can 
advance  the  cause  of  democracy  In  the  world. 


That  Is  by  demonstrating  that  that  form  of 
government  is  the  kind  of  government  which 
will  bring  the  greatest  peace  and  security  and 
happiness  to  the  people  who  adopt  it;  by 
proving  that  even  In  time  of  war  and 
emergency  and  crisis  the  essential  democratic 
processes  can  be  retained. 

We  have  the  means  of  remaining  at  peace. 
Up  to  this  time  the  President  has  resisted 
the  appeals  of  those  hotheads  who  would 
precipitate  the  Nation  upwn  an  uncharted 
course.  If  the  people  back  home,  you  who  are 
listening  to  me  tonight,  and  millions  who 
think  as  you  do,  after  calm  and  reasonable 
consideration,  decide  that  war  is  unwise,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Presi-  . 
dent  win  abide  by  your  decision. 


Hope  of  the  World  Lies  in  Youth  of  the 
World 
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ADDRESS  BY  BISHOP  BERNARD  J.  SHIEL 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Tliursday  evening  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
a  banquet  was  given  in  honor  of  Most 
Rev.  Bernard  J.  Shiel.  D.  D..  founder  and 
national  director  of  the  Catholic  Youth 
Organization.  Many  dignitaries  attend- 
ed the  banquet,  including  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  former  Senator  Sherman 
Minton,  and  others.  I  take  this  occasion 
briefly  to  discuss  the  address  because  of 
the  inspiration  it  gave  me  when  I  had 
occasion  to  read  it. 

The  address  delivered  by  Bishop  Shiel 
Is  a  challenge  to  the  youth  of  the  world. 
That  is  the  most  thought-provoking  part 
of  his  entire  speech,  even  though  he  deals 
with  current  world  events. 

Bishop  Shiel,  who  has  had  perhaps  as 
much  experience  with  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica as  any  other  man  in  modern  times, 
says  that  the  hope  of  the  world  lies  in 
the  youth  of  the  world.  In  that  state- 
ment I  heartily  concur. 

Mr,  President,  when  the  bishop  made 
this  marvelous  address  he  must  have  had 
in  mind  what  Disraeli,  the  great  Prime 
Minister  of  England  said  many  years  ago. 
Disraeli  said  that  almost  everything  that 
Is  great  has  been  done  by  youth. 

I  trust  that  every  Senator  may  find 
the  time  in  these  busy  days  to  read  this 
brief  address  by  Bishop  Shiel.  and  I  hope 
that  other  Senators  may  receive  the  same 
inspiration  from  it  that  I  received. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prom  these  experiences  have  come  certain 
definite  conclusions  that  are  now  burning 
convictions,  and  the  mosT;  important  of  these 


Is  the  problem  of  education  for  right  human 
life  Without  right  education  nc  free  people 
can  long  endure,  and  least  of  all  a  people 
committed  to  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

Now,  the  only  possible  foundation  for  right 
hximan  life  is  the  moral  law.  If  the  moral 
law  be  neglected  or  Ignored,  there  remains  - 
only  force,  and  force  can  never  be  the  basis 
of  right.  Here  you  have  the  stark  alterna- 
tives which  always  and  everywhere  confront 
mankind.  Men  must  be  governed  either  by 
the  law  of  right,  which  is  the  moral  law,  or 
they  will  be  governed  by  the  law  of  might, 
which  is  the  law  of  guns  and  all  the  other 
Instruments  of  coercion.  But  without  God 
there  is  no  support  for  the  moral  law,  and 
therefore  without  God  and  the  moral  law 
there  is  and  can  be  no  foundation  for  right 
human  life.  These  conclusions  are  illustrated 
and  sustained  by  contemporary  history 

Undoubtedly  we  are  living  in  one  of  the 
darkest  hours  of  hiunan  history.  Never  in 
ell  the  storied  ages  of  mankind  was  the  whole 
world  so  convulsed  with  horrors  and  atroci- 
ties. Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  frightful 
anomalies  and  incomprehensible  abstirdities 
confront  our  startled  vision. 

Over  part  of  the  world  statesmanship  is 
wholly  bankrupt.  In  these  nations  today  the 
normal  processes  of  civilized  life  are  dis- 
rupted. Brute  force  is  the  consecrated  deity 
at  who.'*  bloody  altars  these  nations  worship. 
The  sccial,  economic,  and  political  Ufe  of 
these  ]jeoples  is  little  more  than  a  horrid 
nightmare  which  appalls  and  terrifies. 

In  Europe.  Asia.  Africa  millions  of  men 
armed  with  incredible  engmes  of  destruction 
are  marching  with  one  dread  thought  In  their 
minds,  with  one  hate-inspired  purpose  in 
their  hearts,  with  one  grim  detetmlnation  in- 
spiring their  every  deed — to  fill  the  earth  with 
death  and  deetruction. 

The  smiling  valleys  and  the  fertile  plains 
are  furrowed,  blackened,  and  poisoned  by  a 
rain  of  shot,  bursting  txambs,  and  shell.  The 
highways,  the  bjrways.  and  the  fields  are 
choked  with  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  finest 
young  manhood  of  the  world.  Peaceful  vil- 
lages and  majestic  cities  are  reduced  to  heaps 
of  smoldering  debris,  under  which  lie  burled 
thousands  of  women  and  children. 

This  description  which  falls  so  short  of  the 
frightful  reality  sounds  more  like  a  tale  of 
unbridled  savagery  or  raving  madness  than 
the  recital  of  atrocities  perpetrated  by  civil- 
ized men.  No  human  mind,  however  power- 
ful and  profound,  can  fully  comprehend  the 
crimson  guilt  of  it.  No  human  tongue,  hew- 
ever  eloquent,  can  adequatily  express  the 
horror  of  it.  No  imagination,  however  fertile 
and  creative,  can  fittingly  depict  the  black- 
ness, the  despair,  the  meastireless  magnitude 
of  the  tragedy. 

But  there  is  little  use  in  complaining  about 
evUs  unless  we  seek  to  ascertain  their  cause. 
No  evil  ever  was  or  can  be  cured  unless  we 
remove  Its  cause.  What  then  Is  the  cause 
of  these  portentous  evils  which  threaten  the 
life  of  peoples  and  the  continuance  of  civili- 
zation itself? 

For  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  minds 
to  understand  the  cause  is  not  far  to  seek. 
It  is  idle  to  talk  about  the  little  puppets — 
Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  Stalin — who  strut  their 
brief  day  upon  the  stage  of  life. 

They  have  their  guilt.  It  is  a  fearful,  dia- 
bolic guilt  because  they  have  loosed  the 
forces  of  evil  which  trample  under  their 
brutal  feet  all  the  consecrated  rights  of  hu- 
manity. What  then  Is  the  cause?  All  these 
nations  have  banished  God  and  the  moral 
law  from  their  councils  and  deliberations. 
For  as  St.  Paul  says  in  his  own  powerful  and 
graphic  language,  "When  they  knew  God.  they 
have  not  worshiped  Him  as  God,  nor  given 
thanks.  But  they  were  puffed  up  in  their 
minds  and  their  foolish  hearts  were  darkened. 
For  professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they 
became  fools." 

The  reason  is  as  simple  as  It  is  demon- 
strative. Gcd  is  tmth.  He  is  the  source  and 
fountain  of  all  truth.    Without  God  there  la 
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no  truth.  Consequently  when  God  is  ban- 
ished, truth  is  banished.  When  truth  Is  ban- 
ished, there  Is  nothing  left  except  lying,  de- 
celt,  and  hypocrisy. 

This  is  the  precise  and  exact  history  of 
the  political  world  during  the  past  25  years. 
All  these  nations  have  made  solemn  treaties 
with  one  another  and  they  have  violated 
every  article  of  them  before  the  Ink  on  the 
paper  was  dry.  They  have  expressed  endur- 
ing love  and  high  esteem  for  one  another 
at  the  very  moment  they  were  preparing 
feverishly  to  murder  one  another.  They 
swear  before  earth  and  heaven  that  never 
again  will  they  have  recourse  to  arms  to 
settle  International  disputes  and  the  first 
time  a  dispute  arises,  they  wheel  out  the 
engines  of  war. 

Can  anyone  wonder  at  the  reeking  brood 
of  multiplied  evils,  which  feed  like  vultures 
upon  the  dead  hopes  of  enslaved  peoples? 
There  is  only  one  remedy.  Remove  the  cause. 
All  else  is  a  silly  palliative.  Restore  God 
and  the  moral  law  to  the  councils  and  de- 
liberations of  nations.  The  imperative  ques- 
tion with  which  every  law,  every  national 
policy,  every  international  relation  must  be 
confronted  shotild  be.  Is  this  in  accordance 
with  the  eternal  Immutable  principles  of 
truth,  of  right,  of  Justice,  of  htmian  well- 
being,  and  happiness?  Is  It  In  conformity 
with  the  divine  will  and  purpose?  Let  no  one 
cherlyh  the  Illusion  there  is  any  other  rem- 
edy for  the  blindness,  the  stupidity,  the 
reckless  malice  of  those  In  hl^h  places  who 
have  all  but  wrecked  the  modem  world. 
But  some  may  ask.  What  has  all  this  to  do 
with  education  for  right  human  life?  I 
answer — everything.  There  Is  only  one  se- 
cure foundaiion  for  right  humau  relations 
and  above  all  for  a  genuine  democracy  and 
that  Is  the  great  ideas  of  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  brotherhood  of  man.  Most  cer- 
tainly If  we  are  all  equally  the  children  of 
'«  common  father  without  distinction  of  race, 
color,  or  nationality,  of  social  position,  eco- 
jK>mlc  stat\i5.  or  political  organization,  then 
we  have  the  most  powerful  motives  of  abid- 
ing love,  of  profound  83rmp  ithy,  and  generous 
good  will.  Without  love  of  out  fellow  men, 
sympathy  and  good  will*,  right  human  rela- 
tions and  genuine  democracy  are  fantastic 
chimeras. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
supreme  battle  of  the  modem  world  is  the 
battle  for  God  and  the  moral  law.  There  are 
powerful.  wcU-organlzed  forces  which  are 
aggressively  and  violently  anti-God.  The 
vast  resources  of  government  are  employed 
to  uproot  from  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
peoples  the  beneficent,  constructive  ideas  of 
God.  religion,  and  morality. 

Over  against  all  that  I  set  the  youth  of  the 
world.  I  am  profoundly  persuaded  that  the 
one  human  hope  of  the  modsrn  world  is 
youth.  Eager,  courageo\as,  enlightened  youth 
can  and  will  scrap  the  deadly  international 
policies  of  lying,  deceit,  and  hypocrisy.  By 
youth.  If  by  anyone,  the  blatant,  shallow,  de- 
structive Gcdlessness  of  the  political  world 
will  be  swept  into  the  Gehenna  of  abhorrent 
things. 

We  need  a  generation  of  young  men  and 
women  who  have  an  abiding  faith  in  God  and 
in  the  dignity,  the  worth,  and  nobility  of 
human  beings.  We  need  young  men  and 
women  who  are  athrlll  with  the  vision  of  the 
greatness,  the  goodness.  The  beauty,  and  the 
majesty  of  God  and  of  «11  the  children  whom 
He  has  created.  We  need  young  men  and 
women  who  will  make  the  moral  law  the 
light,  the  guide,  the  inspiration  of  the  public 
conduct  of  tuitions. 

If  we  are  to  stamp  out  the  deadly  maladies 
which  threaten  to  destroy  all  the  decencies, 
all  the  amenities,  all  the  culture,  all  the 
sanctities  which  make  human  life  worth  liv- 
ing, we  mtist  enlist  s  vast  army  of  young  men 
and  women  who  are  ready  to  battle  with  every 
ounce  of  their  strength  and  energy  to  estab- 
lish the  reign  of  truth,  of  right,  of  Justice,  and 


brotherly  love.  They  must  be  yotmg  men  and 
women  who  have  the  dauntless  courage,  the 
quenchless  enthusiasm  to  make  the  powerful 
and  beneficent  doctrines  of  the  Master  Teach- 
er of  the  ages  prevail  over  the  law  of  cunning, 
the  studied  deceit.  They  must  be  young  men 
and  women  who  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
that  falter  not,  with  hearts  that  quail  not, 
highest  Ideals.  They  must  march  with  feet 
whatever  foes  may  oppose,  whatever  dangers 
may  threaten.  They  must  pull  down  the  bar- 
riers to  right  human  life  erected  by  passion 
and  prejudice.  They  must  storm  the  strong- 
holds buUded  by  ignorance  and  vice.  They 
must  speak  words  of  cheer  and  comfort  to  the 
sorely  tried  and  affiicted.  They  must  sustain 
the  drooping  courage  of  the  faint-hearted. 

They  must  make  men  realize  that  no  mate- 
rial comfort,  not  brilliant  social  position,  vast 
economic  powers,  or  political  djmasties,  but 
God  and  the  human  soul  are  supreme.  Then 
will  shine  again  In  the  darkened  skies  of 
human  life  those  polar  stars  of  light  and 
guidance.  God  and  the  moral  law.  Then  the 
downtrodden  and  enslaved  pecple  may  look 
up  and  be  glad  for  the  redemption  is  at  hand. 
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Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my 
colleagues  of  the  House,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  submit  for  the  attention 
of  yourselves  and  the  Nation  the  first 
anniversary  address  of  Gov.  Sam  H. 
Jones,  of  Louisiana. 

This  fine  address  is  important  in  that 
It  recounts  in  part  the  amazing  record  of 
good  and  honest  government  given  our 
people  of  Louisiana  in  1  short  year. 

It  was  delivered  by  Governor  Jones  on 
the  night  of  May  13,  on  the  eve  of  his 
first  anniversary  as  chief  executive  of 
the  sovereign  State  of  Louisiana.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  Governor's  remarks: 

My  friends,  tomorrow  Is  the  end  of  a  year. 
It  was  an  extraordinary  year  for  me.  It  was 
an  extraordinary  year  for  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana.   It  was  a  turning  point. 

A  year  ago  tomorrow,  at  high  noon,  an  era 
came  to  an  end  in  this  State.  It  was  a  dark 
era.  You  know  that  as  well  as  I  know  It. 
The  court  records  testify  to  the  blackness 
of  the  night  we  escaped  from  a  year  ago  Yes; 
and  the  mills  of  the  courts  have  just  begun 
to  grind. 

So  now,  a  year  older  than  when  I  became 
your  Governor,  I  hope  wiser,  and  I  know  sad- 
der for  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  that 
year,  I  go  on  record  as  being  proud  of  that 
year;  proud  of  you;  proud  of  the  reforms 
and  improvements  which,  by  yoiu-  mandate, 
we  have  been  able  to  make  come  true. 

But  listen:  Before  I  say  anything  else  I 
want  to  say  the  most  Important  thing  ol  all. 
Before  I  tick  off  one  by  one  the  hard  facts 
of  things  done  against  things  promised.  I 
want  to  say  that  one  thing  here  looms  larger 
than  all  others  In  the  eyes  of  the  Nation. 


That  is  honesty.  We  have  honest  govern- 
ment now.  In  your  heart — no  matter  who 
you  are,  friend  or  political  foe — you  know 
that  we  have  honest  government  now.  And 
in  your  heart — whoever  you  are — I  think  you 
rejoice  in  that  enormous  fact,  because  you 
love  Louisiana.  After  all,  honesty  was  what 
we  fought  for.  That  was  what  turned  an 
election  Into  a  crusade.  That  was  what,  above 
all  else,  we  won. 

But,  as  the  old  campaigner  said,  "Let's  take 
a  lock  at  the  record."  The  record  is  written 
in  bold  type.  I  don't  believe  there  is  need 
for  any  confusion  or  even  for  any  dispute 
about  it.  With  the  candidates  on  my  ticket, 
I  pledged  you  17  specific  things.  We  didn't 
whisper  them  or  hint  at  them;  we  wrote 
them  down,  printed  them  In  black  and  white; 
and  that  original  platform  was  distributed 
by  the  thousands  all  over  the  State.  I  have 
a  copy  of  it  in  my  hand. 

In  the  brief  minutes  allotted  to  me  tonight 
I  am  going  to  try  to  report  to  you  on  the 
far-reaching  reforms  and  benefits  which  have 
come  and  will  come  to  Louisiana  by  reason 
of  the  forces  we  have  set  in  motion.  I  shall 
use  my  original  platform  as  my  text,  as  the 
framework  of  all  I  have  to  say.  The  story  I 
tell  you  is  incomplete;  much  must  be  left 
out.  But  If  I  can  give  you  the  feel  of  the 
program  we  have  put  into  effect  this  year.  If 
I  can  sketch  for  you  a  blue  print  of  things 
to  come  for  Louisiana  in  the  next  3  years, 
I  shall  be  content. 

Well,  what  was  the  first  thing  we  promised? 
The  platform  said.  End  dictatorship  and  re- 
turn power  to  the  people.  Reestablish  the 
right  of  local  self-government  by  cities, 
towns,  parishes,  school  boards,  and  police 
Juries  with  no  exception  and  with  no  State 
interference. 

That  was  the  promise.  Has  it  been  kept? 
Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  hesitates  to 
speak  his  mind  about  the  Sam  Jones  admin- 
istration? Are  people  afraid  to  talk  now? 
You  know  they  are  not.  Do  you  remember 
the  time  when  people  were  afraid  to  talk — 
when  fear  haunted  the  cracker  barrels  of  cur 
little  stores  and  tlie  rostrums  of  our  meeting 
halls?  You  know  that  you  do.  You  know 
that  the  fear  and  the  dictatorship  have 
alike  departed.  I  think  some  people  who 
really  approve  our  kind  of  government,  deep 
down,  are  fussing  and  criticizing  now  tor 
the  sheer  glory  of  evercislng  new-found  free- 
dom: well,  let  them;  I  don't  mind. 

What  about  the  self-government  of  cities, 
towns,  parishes,  police  Juries,  school  boards? 

The  dictator  laws  are  repealed.  The  odious 
law  allowing  the  National  Guard  to  be  pulled 
into  politics  is  no  more. 

You  know  that  this  administration  leans 
over  backward  to  allow  the  full  democratic 
freedom  of  these  units  of  government.  We 
have  freed  the  sheriffs'  offices  from  control  by 
Baton  Rouge.  We  shall,  however,  make  one 
exception  to  the  policy  of  local  option  and 
home  rule  Near  our  university  and  our  great 
Army  camps,  gambling  and  other  conditions 
likely  to  contaminate  the  young  must  be 
rigorously  exterminated.  I  hope  they  will  be 
put  down  elsewhere,  too,  by  the  local  au- 
thorities who  have  full  power  to  act.  And 
where  they  need  help  from  the  State  police, 
they  will  get  it  promptly,  as  they  have  gotten 
it  In  many  parishes.  Does  that  sound  like  the 
past?    I  think  you  will  agree  that  it  does  not. 

Further,  we  were  so  anxious  to  restore  the 
Government  to  the  people  that  we  saw  to  it 
that  boards  of  Independent,  non-offlce-hold- 
Ing  citizens  were  set  up  for  each  jnajor  d3- 
partment,  not  to  boss  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment but  to  advise  with  him  as  direct  agents 
of  yours  and  to  act  as  appeal  bodies  in  case 
of  dispute.  And  best  of  all,  to  bring  the 
people  into  the  heart  and  core  of  government. 

Well,  a  second  plank  in  my  original  plat- 
form read  as  follows:  "Guarantee  fair  elec- 
tions. Guarantee  all  candidates  honest  rep- 
resentation at  the  polls  and  an  honest  count 
of  all  ballots.    Do  away  with  'dummy'  can- 
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dldates,  'dummy'  ballots,  and  'dummy'  regis- 
trations, and  keep  the  free  poll  tax." 

Was  that  plank  carried  out?  In  Act  46  of 
the  first  session  of  the  legislature,  we  rewrote 
the  primary  election  laws  to  provide  clean, 
fair  elections,  prevent  "dummy"  candidates, 
and  otherwise  tighten  the  law.  In  Act  76  we 
provided  heavy  penalties  for  those  selling 
their  votes.  In  Act  84  we  ordered  voting 
machines  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and 
paved  the  way  for  them  in  all  the  parishes: 
over  the  next  3  years  this  administration  will 
have  as  its  aim  the  installation  of  voting 
machines  wherever  these  will  materially 
help — as  they  will  help  in  New  Orleans — an 
honest  count,  vre  abolished  the  noxious  poll 
receipts  and  fraried  a  simpler,  more  efficient 
registration  law. 

All  right,  a  third  plank  read  as  follows: 
"Do  away  with  'ghost  boards'  and  overlap- 
ping commissioijis,  saving  the  people  huge 
sums  of  money.'" 

If  you  will  reaid  Act  47  of  the  first  session 
after  I  was  elected  you  can  have  no  doubt  of 
the  businesslike  thoroughness  with  which 
that  pledge  was  carried  out.  We  took  176 
conflicting,  overlapping,  often  very  nearly 
mythical,  boards  and  commissions  and  we 
reduced  them  to  20  clearly  defined  and  mod- 
ernized departments,  plus  2  independent 
establishments.  This  will,  indeed,  save  huge 
sums  of  money;  better  than  that,  it  will  give 
us  order  out  of  chaos. 

A  fourth  plank  was  this.  I  quote:  "A  fair 
tax  system  that  will  be  Just  to  all  people. 
Kill  the  sales  tax  that  is  now  on  the  neces- 
sities of  life  and  do  away  with  the  tax  tokens. 
Wipe  out  or  reduce  nuisance  taxes  that  now 
strangle  small  business.  Reduce  automobile 
taxes  to  $3.  Have  a  real  homestead  exemp- 
tion that  politicians  can't  misuse." 

Now,  what  about  that  one?  I  don't  have 
to  tell  you  that  the  sales  tax  is  dead,  the 
tokens  sold  as  scrap.  You  have  the  $3  auto 
license  we  promised  you.  The  small  busi- 
nessman pays  one  license  now.  We  increased 
the  severance  tax,  which  is  not  a  tax  on  the 
poor  and  which  is  a  sensible  way  to  increase 
revenue  from  cxir  vast  and  growing  natural 
resources.  And  if  you  can  show  me  a  case 
where  homesteed  exemptions  are  now  used 
for  the  purpose  of  political  pressure,  give 
me  the  facts  and  I  promise  that  the  pressvire 
will  ease — and  ease  in  a  hurry.  We  of  this 
administration  consider  It  a  part  of  our  man- 
date to  examine  our  homestead  exemptions 
carefully  In  the  months  to  come  and  try  to 
enlarge  and  Improve  them  if  we  can. 

The  fifth  plank  read  as  follows:  "Destroy 
the  system  of  spies  who  pry  Into  private, 
civic,  and  political  affairs  and  threaten  free 
speech." 

Now,  for  you  who  have  eyes  to  see,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the  old  spy 
system  went  out  on  the  14th  of  May  1940. 
If  we  have  any  spies  amongst  us.  you  can  be 
sure  they  are  in, the  pay  of  Mr.  Hitler  or  Mr. 
Mussolini,  not  of  the  Sam  Jones  administra- 
tion. We  do  employ  a  few  sleuths — sleuths 
In  the  form  of  expert  accountants  who  are 
trying  to  track  down  some  of  the  missing 
money  which  so  mysteriously  flew  away  dur- 
ing the  lost  and  repudiated  years.  I  think 
you  approve  of  that. 

And  the  sixth  plank  read  as  follows:  Renew 
the  honor  of  our  educational  system  and 
redeem  L.  8.  U.  by  clean,  capable  manage- 
ment and  by  taking  this  honorable  institu- 
tion out  of  politics.  Free  school  books  and 
free  school  teachers." 

Well,  you  know  that  by  constitutional 
amendment  we  set  up  L.  &.  U.  as  a  free  and 
S3lf-resp€ctlng  university  establishment,  gov- 
erned by  a  board  of  supervisors;  we  took 
L  S  U  out  of  politics  in  fuch  manner  that  It 
will  be  very  dlfflcvUt  to  get  this  university 
back  into  politics  over  the  years  to  come. 

Moreover,  there  has  been  a  profound  re- 
organization of  the  department  of  education. 
This  is  new  one  of  the  20  modernized  depart- 
ments.  I  want  you  to  know  that  it  is  making 


Important  contribution  to  the  national-de- 
fense program.  Many  trade  schools  have  been 
added:  more  will  be  added  to  develop  skills 
for  defense  work.  The  Federal  Government 
has  made  more  than  $600,000  available  to 
trade-school  development  in  the  Immediate 
future  throughout  the  State.  Many  thou- 
sands of  our  young  people  will  be  trained 
under  this  plan:  any  youth  wishing  to  receive 
this  training  should  Inquire  of  the  parish 
superintendent. 

In  September  1940  a  State  advisory  com- 
mittee was  organized  to  Improve  and  expand 
the  hot-lunch  program  In  the  schools.  Now 
2,132  schools  serve  hot  lunches — ^real  hot 
lunches  scientiflclally  and  nutritiously  pre- 
pared, not  political  hot  lunches — and  179.606 
children  get  them  every  day. 

The  State  equalization  fund  is  now  $600,000 
greater  than  ever  before;  :nany  thousands  of 
additional  children  are  receiving  the  benefits 
of  this  special  aid.  Act  215  of  the  legislature 
last  session  provides  for  10  days  of  sick  leave 
for  teachers  without  less  of  pay.  Act  No.  316 
modifies  the  teacher-retirement  law  to  per- 
mit teachers  to  retire  after  S5  years  of  service. 
New  courses  of  study,  new  textbooks  have 
been  secured  to  meet  the  needs  of  today  and 
tomorrow.  Yes.  my  friends,  we  remembered 
the  teachers  and  we  have  by  no  means  con- 
cluded legislation  in  their  behalf.  Over  the 
next  3  years  we  propose  to  draw  other  teach- 
ers' bills,  and  finally  solve,  in  a  State  which 
lacks  the  funds  of  the  rich  Northern  States, 
the  problem  of  truly  adequate  teachers'  pay. 
And  so  we  come  to  pledge  No  8.  I  repeat 
It  to  you:  "Abolish  favoritism  in  State  con- 
tracts. Establish  free  bidding  and  a  fair 
chance  for  all  bidders  with  no  graft  for  any 
public  official  on  State  work." 

My  friends,  once  again  I  beg  leave  to  re- 
mind you  that  we  produced.  We  did  it.  And 
in  the  doing  of  it  we  passed  the  fiscal  code 
bill,  that  vital  nerve  center  of  the  whole 
new  guardianship  we  have  set  up  over  your 
funds.  The  department  of  finance  is  at 
once  the  stern  watchdog  ever  ready  to  pounce 
upon  fiscal  hocus-pocus  in  any  department, 
and  the  wheel  upon  which  all  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  State  revolve. 

Under  the  department  of  finance,  bids 
are  fair  to  all  qualified  persons  seeking  busi- 
ness with  the  State.  That  is  new.  That  is 
what  we  promised.  Prodigious  labor,  count- 
less hours  of  toil  by  many  trained  people, 
made  possible  this  tremendous  change  to 
the  accounting  methods  of  1941.  The  best 
efforts  of  other  States  in  reorganizing  their 
financial  structure  were  studied.  This  set- 
up Is  no  untried  experiment — It  is  the  result 
of  trial  and  error  in  28  States  of  this  Union 
along  the  same  line;  it  is  the  result  of  the 
best  brains  we  could  get,  from  in  the  State 
and  outside  the  State. 

It  is  as  if  we  changed  from  fk  store  in 
which  the  clerks  made  change  out  of  their 
own  pockets  and  never  told  one  another  how 
business  was  going,  to  a  great  modern  de- 
partment store  serving  the  needs  of  several 
million  people.  Yes;  the  change,  the  im- 
provement, was  as  phenomenal  as  that. 

And  stiU  In  the  department  of  finance,  let's 
mark  "Fulfilled  as  promised"  after  pledge 
eight  and  take  up  pledge  nine.  This  one  read: 
"Do  away  with  deadhead  officeholders;  cut 
the  padded  pay  rolls,  and^allow  no  politician 
to  draw  the  salary  of  more  than  one  man." 

My  friends,  we  have  not  only  eliminated 
deadheads  but  we  have  sought  to  prosecute 
them  where  possible  and  regain  moneys 
wrongfully  obtained  without  service.  Our 
new  deadhead  law  prohibits  a  State  employee 
who  makes  under  $200  from  contributing  to 
any  political  cause.  The  division  of  accounts 
and  controls  of  the  department  of  finance  will 
serve  as  a  bloodhound  to  ferret  out  padded 
pay  rolls,  deadheads,  waste.  Now  all  expend- 
itures are  preaudited.  This  means  that  no 
purchase  of  goods  or  services  is  made  until 
this  department  has  checked  to  see  whether 
the  money  is  avaUable  and  a  voucher  giving 


all  detail*  of  the  transaction  Is  submitted 
before  the  money  is  paid  out. 

My  friends,  a  deadhead  or  a  double  dipper 
who  managed  to  wangle  himself  onto  the  pay 
roll  today  would  find  himself  in  so  much 
trouble  that  I  think  he  would  give  up  the 
effort  and  go  find  himself  an  honest  Job  of 
work. 

And  so  pledge  9  must  be  marked  "fulfilled" 
like  the  others,  and  we  move  on  to  pledge  10; 
and  I  read:  "Kill  the  deducts."  You  who 
work  for  the  State  or  have  relatives  working 
for  the  State  and  hear  my  voice  tonight — all 
of  you  know  that  the  "ducts"  have  flown  for 
the  last  time.  No  public  employee  has  one 
penny  deducted  from  his  pay  check  since 
May  1940;  none  will  ever  have  a  deduction 
made.  Therefore,  pledge  10  must  be  marked 
"fulfilled." 

Pledge  11  promised  to  kill  the  laws  which 
prevent  the  auditing  of  public  records  and 
open  the  records  of  the  State  and  all  its  de- 
partments to  the  public  at  any  time.  Simi- 
larly, the  next  plank.  No.  12.  asked  for  honest 
audits  of  all  State  departments,  with  full 
publication.  Public  records  now  are  wide 
open — by  law.  You  know  the  condition  of 
your  treasury  now  for  the  first  time  and 
you  know  from  the  figures  published  In  every 
paper  In  the  State  that  we  took  office  con- 
fronting a  deficit  and  that,  while  we  thought 
this  deficit  in  the  general  fund  would  run  to 
foiu-  or  five  million  dollars  at  the  end  of  thlB 
fiscal  year,  we  now  have  it  cut  to  a  likely 
two  million  while  we  continue  to  pare  and 
cut  waste  while  keeping  the  essential  service* 
and  adding  to  them.  And  listen  to  this: 
We  have  saved  something  over  $2,000,000.  by 
scientific  budget  control,  out  of  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  legislature.  And  the  savings 
continue. 

Now,  as  for  "auditing  State  departments- 
well,  the  sui>ervi8or  of  public  funds  has 
audited  on  a  scale  never  l>efore  accomplished 
In  such  a  short  time  in  any  other  State. 
Streams  of  figures  have  come  out  of  his  of- 
fice— muddy  streams  of  past  malfeasance  in 
some  cases,  streams  which  will  flow  on  Into 
the  courts.  His  reports  are  thorough  and 
they  name  names  and  amounts.  They  are 
honest  public  reports.  He  has  Just  moved 
his  staff  Into  New  Orleans  for  an  audit  of 
the  affairs  of  that  city. 
Promise  No.  12 — ^fulfilled.  Promise  13  said: 
"Place  the  Conservation  Department  strictly 
under  all  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  Stop 
the  waste  of  our  natural  resources  by  favor- 
ites of  the  State  administration." 

Act  195  of  the  legislature  not  only  opened 
up  the  books  and  records  of  the  Conservation 
Department  but  those  of  all  other  depart- 
ments. The  fur  trappers,  the  shrimp  fisher- 
men, the  oil  drillers — all  of  them  have  found 
that  they  can  do  business  now  in  this  State 
without  paying  tribute  to  any  politician. 
Prove  it?  Well,  the  value  of  the  fur  crop 
each  year  is  estimated  on  the  actual  return 
to  the  trappers.  The  1939-40  crop  was  valued 
at  a  little  over  $4,000,000.  the  1940-41  crop 
was  valued  at  a  little  over  $6,000,000.  In 
simple  terms,  the  trappers  paid  no  tribute. 

Your  conservation  laws  are  being  enforced, 
as  can  be  demonstrated  by  a  few  simple 
figures.  As  of  April  10,  1940.  a  total  of  148 
shrimp  trawling  licenses  had  been  sold;  on 
April  10  of  this  year,  1,073  such  licenses  had 
been  sold — and  that  doesn't  mean  there  were 
that  many  more  shrimp  trawlers.  It  means 
the  law  is  being  enforced  and  you  know  it 
well. 

Yes.  my  friends,  No.  13  has  been  more  than 
fulfilled,  like  the  rest  of  them.  And  over 
the  next  few  years  our  Department  of  Con- 
servation is  working  toward  a  model  fish  and 
game  division,  toward  the  restoration  of  wild 
life  of  all  types  now  depleted;  toward  better 
fish  hatcheries,  the  scientific  study  of  meth- 
ods to  replenish  our  mvKkrats,  our  wild  t\ir- 
keys,  our  quail.  In  the  division  of  minerals, 
of  course,  I  have  already  in  m.any  places  told 
you  the  story  of  how  we  have  saved  the  oil 
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and  gas  Indvistry  a  sum  conservatively  esti- 
mated at  tlS.OOO.OOO  by  the  recycling  and 
q>acing  methods  we  have  put  into  effect. 

No.  14  says:  "Build  and  keep  up  hospitals 
that  won't  sink,  public  buildings  that  won't 
be  shifted  about,  and  paved  roads  that  cost 
half  what  they  have  coat  In  the  past;  and 
real  instead  of  imaginary  farm-to-market 
roads." 

Now,  obviously  we  did  not  build  a  lot  of 
sew  buildings  in  the  first  12  months  of  office, 
but  the  buildings  that  are  constructed  under 
th  s  administration  won't  sink  or  travel  about. 
And  we  have  a  Department  of  Highways  now 
that  will  build  its  roads  for  what  the  roads 
cost,  not  for  what  some  politician  costs;  a 
Department  of  Highways  whose  director  is  a 
man  widely  beloved  and  addicted  to  a  policy 
of  telling  the  people  what  is  possible  on  the 
funds  available  and  what  Is  not.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  will  build  and  improve  vital 
military  roads  as  it  is  now  doing. 

You  should  know  these  things — the  high- 
way department  gets  from  all  sources  about 
•17.000.000  a  year.  Fully  half  of  that  amount 
goes  for  the  servicing  of  inherited  debts. 
Think  of  it!  Half  of  the  highway  appro- 
priation pays  the  toll  on  past  extravagance, 
past  waste.  Meantime,  while  we  are  hoist- 
ing this  department  out  of  financial  chaos, 
we  must  make  what  money  we  have  go 
further  per  dollar  than  ever  before.  We  are 
doing  that.  Listen  carefully  to  this,  my 
friends:  The  highway  department  Is  pledged 
to  go  into  the  forgotten  rural  areas  and 
build  cheap  roads  where  roads  have  been 
neglected.  We  have  allotted  SIO.OOO  per  year 
to  each  parish  for  this  purpose — in  a  new 
way.  We  are  letting  the  police  Jury  of  each 
parish  pick  the  routes — thus  bolstering  home 
rule  again  and  squeezing  Baton  Rouge  poll- 
tics  out  of  the  picture. 

And  mark  well  that  your  department  of 
highways  has  played  a  lively  and  constant 
part  In  securing  for  you  the  tremendous  de- 
fense facilities,  the  great  camps,  and  the 
maneuvers  on  the  grand  scale  which  will 
come  to  us  this  fall.  The  highway  depart- 
ment, cramped  for  funds  and  knowing  full 
well  that  the  maneuvers  would  cause  serious 
damage  to  many  roads,  nevertheless  pitched 
In  with  the  Army  engineers  and  said:  "Come 
on;  well  do  our  part.  Better  for  your  tanks 
to  cut  up  some  roads  than  for  us  to  lose 
these  things — and  maybe  lose  democracy, 
too."  We  know  how  It  hurts  to  lose  de- 
mocracy in  this  State. 

And  I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  Loui- 
siana did  not  get  more  defense-training 
facilities  than  any  other  State  through  acci- 
dent. As  our  President  once  said:  "We 
planned  it  that  way."  We  are  now  in  the  best 
position  of  any  State  In  the  South  to  get 
subcontracts  for  defense  manufacturing;  we 
planned  It  that  way.  The  police  Jurors,  the 
mayors,  and  other  parish  officials  rallied  to 
my  side  and  we  sent  "Big  Bill"  Knudsen  the 
most  complete  manufacturing  census  of  any 
State  In  the  Union.  We  were  the  first  on 
the  scene  with  the  facts — and  we  will  add  to 
the  $200,000,000  in  capital  outlay  coming  to 
\u  from  Washington  for  defense,  and  we 
will  add  to  50.000  new  Jobs  we  have  secured 
for  the  unemployed  through  this  work. 

No.  15  is  the  pledge  to  strengthen  the 
social-security  S3rstem.  Did  we  do  this?  We 
have  merely  added  7,000  beneficiaries  aiKi 
tl, 000. 000  In  benefits,  wiille  actually  spend- 
ing less  money  because  of  efficient  budgetary 
control.  From  the  day  I  was  inaugurated  I 
have  worked  closely  with  members  of  the 
Louisiana  congressional  delegation  to  urge 
passage  of  a  bill.  Introduced  by  a  Congress- 
man who  endorsed  the  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration, which  will  make  930  old-age 
pensions  a  reality  Instead  of  a  political  foot- 
ball. I  believe  those  $30  pensions  are  nearer 
than  ever  before.    In  the  decade  before  the 


Sam  Jones  administration  came  Into  office, 
all  pension  eSorts  failed.  No  State  of  the 
financial  strength  of  Louisiana  could  pay  all 
alone  the  $30  pension  without  ruinous  taxa- 
tion. Working  with  the  Federal  Government, 
sharing  the  cost  In  the  manner  that  I  urged 
all  through  my  campaign,  the  pensions  can 
be  paid.  I  honestly  and  sincerely  believe  we 
are  going  to  succeed  in  the  efforts  we  are 
now  making  to  bring  these  pensions.  I  shall 
frankly  tell  you  always  of  the  progress  we 
are  making  in  the  campaign  for  the  pensions. 

The  sixteenth  plank  was  a  labor  plank, 
urging  cooperation  l)etween  capital  and  labor 
hnd  all  the  traditional  rights  of  organized 
labor.  I  believe  the  tranquil  relations  be- 
tween these  groups  in  Louisiana,  contrasted 
with  strife  and  turmoil  in  some  other  States, 
Is  proof  that  this  promise  too  has  been  ful- 
filled. And  finally  there  was  a  pledge  to 
agriculture,  to  increase  prices  so  far  as  pos- 
sible and  aid  market  facilities. 

My  friends,  this  administration  Is  under- 
taking the  broadest  program  of  State- 
financed  aid  to  farmers  ever  hatched  In  Lou- 
isiana. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  co- 
operating fully  in  the  plans  we  have  made 
together  and  besides  working  for  a  banking 
policy  that  will  grant  loans  on  more  than 
one  crop,  we  are  seeking  to  provide  the  first 
uniform  and  common-sense  plan  for  getting 
the  farmers'  crops  to  the  market — partic- 
ularly the  Army  camps — and  getting  them 
sold  there. 

The  last  pledge  was  to  take  the  ports  out 
of  politics.  We  have  a  dock  board  now  with 
a  membership  recommended  by  leading  non- 
political  groups — and  by  the  way.  our  dead- 
head law  removed  2.000  of  them  from  the 
dock  board,  to  which  they  won't  return,  I 
promise   you.  Just  before  an  election. 

Well,  my  friends,  there  are  the  17  promises 
of  Sam  Jones  and  his  ticket.  And  here  is 
the  score:  Sixteen  fulfilled  to  the  hilt  and 
one  being  constantly  promoted  in  a  cam- 
paign to  fulfill  it  to  the  hilt,  too.  I  have 
given  you  simple  facts,  simple  proof;  the 
record  Is  plain  for  all  to  see.  I  wish  I  could 
dwell  on  the  fine  work  of  the  Collector  of 
Revenue,  who  has  cut  his  collection  costs 
nearly  In  half  and  Is  collecting  taxes  with 
twice  the  efficiency  of  his  predecessors,  as 
the  records  show.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  de- 
scribe the  splendid  drainage  program  of  the 
department  of  public  works,  but  the  clock 
presses. 

A  year  ago  I  predicted  I  would  make  mis- 
takes. My  friends.  I  have  made  them — the 
kind  I  said  I  would  make,  of  the  head,  not 
of  the  heart.  We  of  this  administration  will 
make  more  such  mistakes,  being  human;  but 
we  will  try  to  keep  the  balance  in  favor  of 
progress  and  success  for  Louisiana. 

Now  we  are  involved  in  a  great  defense 
emergency.  I  urge  you  to  forget  political 
fireworks  for  a  while  and  Join  with  me  in  a 
common  unity  of  purpose.  We  can  be  proud 
already  of  our  part  In  defense.  The  great 
Selective  Service  System  of  the  Nation  was 
based  on  the  Louisiana  plan,  and  we  have 
administered  the  system  in  this  State  with 
a  method  and  morale  unsurpassed  in  all  the 
48  States.  Washington  knows  that,  knows 
that  Louisiana  is  the  nerve  center  of  troop 
training  in  this  Nation  straining  to  prepare. 

This  administration  knows  the  grim  test 
for  all  of  us  which  lies  ahead.  Come  and  let 
us  meet  It  together.  We  struggled  to  make 
Washington  see  the  light  and  give  us  Clai- 
borne. Polk.  Livingston,  and  Beauregard; 
all  the  air  bases,  recreational  centers,  ship- 
yards which  are  here  and  on  the  way.  They 
are  a  great  responsibility.  I  ask  you,  for  the 
period  of  this  emergency,  to  give  me  your 
hand  in  a  common  bond  of  determination 
and  unity.  Will  you  do  that?  I  know  you 
will.    God  bless  you  all. 
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Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  say  in  reply  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RichI 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  want  to  stay  out  of  war, 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  want  to  stay  out  of 
war. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
said  again  and  again  and  again  that  he 
wants  to  stay  out  of  war. 

Last  night  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull  laid  down  the  following  five  points 
as  a  basis  for  world  peace: 

1.  Extreme  nationalism  must  not  again  be 
permitted  to  express  Itself  In  excessive  trade 
restrictions. 

'  2.  Nondiscrimination  In  international  com- 
mercial relations  must  be  the  rule,  so  that 
international  trade  may  grow  and  prosper. 

3.  Raw  material  supplies  must  be  available 
to  all  nations  without  discrimination. 

4.  International  agreements  regulating  the 
supply  of  commodities  must  be  so  handled  as 
to  protect  fully  the  Interests  of  the  consum- 
ing countries  and  their  people. 

5.  The  Institutions  and  arrangements  of 
International  finance  must  be  so  set  up  that 
they  lend  aid  to  the  essential  enterprises  and 
the  continuous  development  of  all  countries 
and  permit  the  payment  through  processes 
of  trade  consonant  with  the  welfare  of  all 
countries. 

I  cannot  see  why  any  country  on  earth 
cannot  accept  those  terms.  They  all  say 
that  is  what  they  are  fighting  for.  Let  us 
put  them  to  the  test. 

This  morning's  papers  carry  the  state- 
ment that  the  people  of  France,  bleeding 
Prance,  the  best  friend  we  ever  had  when 
we  were  in  trouble  and  needed  a  friend,  is 
appealing  to  us  to  take  steps  to  bring 
about  peace,  and  suggesting  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  take  the  lead. 

I  believe  if  he  would  do  that,  he  could 
bring  this  war  to  a  close  and  in  that  way 
make  himself  the  most  popular  leader  in 
the  world. 

I  fear  it  Is  the  only  way  to  save  the 
British  Empire.  If  we  should  get  into  the 
war,  there  is  no  place  for  us  to  land  an 
army  in  Europe;  and  if  we  landed  one 
and  drove  to  Berlin,  as  we  would  have  to 
do  to  crush  Germany,  it  would  exhaust 
the  manhood  and  resources  of  this  Nation 
and  soak  the  soil  of  Europe  with  the  blood 
of  probably  5,000,000  of  our  best  young 
men. 

Even  if  we  could  get  everything  we  are 
now  producing  over  to  England,  she  prob- 
ably could  not  get  onto  the  Continent.  It 
would  merely  save  her  from  collapse,  if  it 
did  that.  A  i>eace  based  upon  these  five 
points  of  Cordell  Hull's  would  save  Great 
Britain  now. 
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I  call  upon  the  Christian  people  of  this 
country,  the  ministers,  the  mothers,  the 
fathers,  to  get  behind  such  a  movement 
and  let  their  voices  be  heard  in  support 
of  Cordell  Hull  and  President  Roosevelt 
in  this  movement  for  world  peace. 


Labor's  Rights  Under  the  Defense 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  May  19.  1941 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.   ROBERT  M.   LA   FOL- 
LETTE,   JR.,  OP  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday 
night.  May  9,  1941,  a  dinner  was  given 
in  honor  of  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Fol- 
LETTE,  Jr.,  by  the  Workers'  Defense 
League,  a  national  nonpartisan  defense 
organization  devoted  to  the  vigorous  de- 
fense of  labor's  rights  throughout  the 
country.  At  this  dinner,  held  at  the  Town 
Hall  Club  in  New  York  City,  which  was 
attended  by  some  500  leaders  of  labor 
and  liberal  thought,  and  to  which  many 
distinguished  men  and  women  sent  their 
greetings,  a  bronze  plaque  of  honoi  was 
presented  to  Senator  La  Follette  for  dis- 
tinguished service  in  behalf  of  labor's 
rights.  This  tribute  was  accorded  the 
Senator  because  of  his  chairmansi?ip  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  known  as 
the  Civil  Liberties  Committee  or  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Violations  of  Free 
Speech  and  the  Rights  of  Labor. 

During  the  forum  on  Labor's  Rights 
Under  the  Defense  Program,  which  took 
place  in  the  course  of  the  dinner.  Senator 
La  Follette  addressed  the  audience  i«nd  a 
larger  audience  over  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.'s  WABC.  Since  his  remarks  are 
of  special  moment  in  this  period  of  na- 
tional emergency,  I  deem  this  speech,  as 
well  as  the  tributes  paid  by  speakers  and 
others  to  the  work  of  the  Senator  and  of 
the  Senate's  Civil  Liberties  Committee, 
worthy  of  incorporation  in  tlie  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senator  La  Follette's 
speech,  and  the  introductory  speech  of 
Mr.  Clendenln  in  tribute  to  Senator  La 
Follette,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addi  esses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  presenting  the  plaque  to  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette. Mr.  David  L.  Clendenln,  national  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  Workers'  Defense 
League,  spoke  as  follows: 

"Among  the  many  testimonials  and  greet- 
ings we  have  heard  this  evening,  Benjamin 
Marsh  recalled  in  passing,  how  the  idea  of  a 
Senate  Investigation  of  violations  of  civil  and 
labor's  rights  came  about.  I  recall  with  par- 
donable pride  that  it  was  the  same  set  of 
facts— the    cruel   flogging,   resulting   In   the 


death,  of  Joseph  Shoemaker  in  Tampa  and 
the  night  riding  and  terrorism  directed 
against  the  sharecroppers — which  at  about 
the  same  time  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of 
the  Workers'  Defense  League  as  an  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  the  courageous,  nonpar- 
tisan and  militant  defense  of  labor's  rights. 

"With  the  appointment  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Violations  of  Pree  Speech  and 
the  Rights  of  Labor,  under  your  chairman- 
ship, those  who  had  been  trying  to  do  their 
bit  to  preserve  and  extend  our  democratic 
rights  knew  that  here  was  a  great  and  power- 
ful ally. 

"Despite  every  discovu-agement,  despite 
every  obstruction  placed  In  your  way,  your 
committee  hewed  to  the  line  and  performed 
Its  great  task.  When  corporations  and  power- 
ful employers'  associations  sought  to  Inter- 
fere with  your  work,  you  courageously  per- 
flevered  and  exposed  the  great  evils  implicit 
in  their  labor  policies.  You  uncovered  the 
facts  about  industrial  espionage,  you  brought 
to  light  the  criminal  use  of  munitions  In  In- 
dustrial disputes,  you  laid  bare  the  vicious 
employment  of  professional  detective  agen- 
cies, of  hired  strikebreakers  and  mercenary 
and  criminal  strike  guards. 

"If  this  were  all  your  committee  had  ac- 
complished, labor  and  the  friends  of  liberty 
would  be  eternally  grateful.  But  In  addition 
your  committee  was  responsible  for  the  In- 
troduction of  national  legislation  to  outlaw 
the  brutal  practices  which  your  investiga- 
tions had  exposed. 

"Such  an  Investigation,  the  scope  and 
thoroughness  of  its  work.  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
perseverance  and  courage  of  the  committee, 
and  especially  of  Its  chairman.  It  is  more- 
over a  tribute  to  the  honor  and  respect  with 
which  the  American  labor  movement  looks 
upon  you. 

"Valiant  son  of  a  valiant  father,  battler  for 
labor's  rights  and  the  liberties  of  the  whole 
American  people. 

"Por  this  distinguished  service  in  behalf 
of  labor's  rights  the  national  executive  board 
of  the  Workers'  Defense  League  has  voted 
unanimously  to  award  you  this  bronze  plaque 
of  honor.  It  Is  with  great  pleasure  and  a 
feeling  of  personal  privilege  that  In  behalf 
of  the  Workers'  Defense  League,  I  present 
this    plaque    to    you,    Robert    M.    La    Fol- 

LCTTE.  Jr." 

(Senator  La  Follette's  speech  follows:) 

I  accept  with  thanks  this  token  of  recog- 
nition from  you  who  have  yourselves  dedi- 
cated so  much  time,  energy,  and  courage  to 
a  cause  for  which  we  share  a  mutual  regard — 
the  defense  of  labor's  civil  liberties.  Nat- 
urally. I  deem  this  not  a  tribute  to  me,  but 
rather  to  the  work  of  the  subcommittee  to 
which  many  persons  have  contributed.  Par- 
ticularly I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
unselfish  and  zealous  cooperation  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Utah,  the  Honorable 
Elbert  Thomas,  who  has  served  with  me  for 
the  duration  of  the  entire  4  years  of  laborious 
Investigation. 

I  shall  speak  personally  tonight  and  not 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Civil  Liberties 
Committee.  Nor  shall  I  relate  Its  history 
and  contribution.  The  public  record  of  Its 
investigation  will  speak  for  itself  In  the  sev- 
enty-odd volumes  of  testimony  and  exhibits, 
the  12  volumes  of  reports  to  the  Senate,  and 
the  additional  reports  on  its  last  and  con- 
cluding Investigation  on  the  west  coast 
which  will  be  shortly  forthcoming. 

An  undeniable  record  of  violations  of 
labor's  rights  has  been  revealed.  Corrective 
legislation  in  the  form  of  the  so-called  "Op- 
pressive Labor  Practices  Act"  was  submitted 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress  and  acted 
upon  favorably  in  the  Senate,  but  did  not  get 
to  the  floor  of  the  House.  Recommendations 
for  additional  legislation  will  be  submitted 
In  the  committee's  final  report.  Your  con- 
sideration of  these  measures  is  invited. 

Today  the  Nation  is  preparing  to  defend 
our  free  institutions  from  a  serious  menace — 


political  totalitarian  dictatorship.  It  is  fit- 
ting, therefore,  that  we  consider  the  relation- 
ship of  labor  to  democracy  and  national  de- 
fense. In  my  opinion,  trade-unions,  democ- 
racy, and  freedom  from  dictatorship  are 
synonymous.  A  political  totalitarian  dicta- 
torship cannot  exist  alongside  of  free  trade- 
unions.  The  reverse  Is  equally  true.  Let 
no  American  be  deceived  on  this  score. 

The  first  step,  the  sure  sign,  the  essential 
aggression  of  every  dictatorship  that  seeks 
to  destroy  democratic  institutions  is  to  strike 
down  free  trade-unionism  and  with  it  the 
right  of  labor  to  speak  their  protests  against 
economic  underprivllege,  to  assemble  together 
and  organize  for  Joint  action,  and  to  bargain 
collectively  with  the  managers  of  industry, 
be  they  private  or  public. 

The  right  to  picket  and  the  right  to  strike, 
which  constitute  the  chief  bargaining 
weapons  lat>or  possesses,  are  outlawed;  the 
leaders  of  trade-unionism  are  marked  for 
political  persecution  of  a  thousand  varieties; 
and  some  fake  form  of  controlled  labor  front 
which  is  a  version  of  a  company  union  con- 
trolled by  the  State,  is  substituted  for  the 
free  trade-union.  It  is  the  pattern  in  Ger- 
many, Russia,  and  Italy  today.  Our  first 
concern  must  be  to  prevent  this  pattern  from 
being  fastened  on  American  labor  In  this 
critical  hovir  of  decision. 

Hence,  labor's  rights  and  national  defense 
are  Inseparably  linked:  they  are  mutually 
supporting,  damage  to  either  In  a  democracy 
may  be  fatal  to  both;  the  furtherance  of 
each  strengthens  both.  No  Informed  Ameri- 
can who  can  free  himself  from  the  prejudice 
of  his  personal  economic  status  and  think  In 
terms  of  the  national  interest  will  deny  the 
truth  of  this  analysis. 

In  my  considered  Judgment,  the  most  dan- 
gerous menace  to  labor's  civil  rights  and  a 
continued  all-out  productive  effort  for  na- 
tional defense  Is  the  drive  to  weaken  and 
destroy  those  rights  by  legislative  enactment. 
Under  the  pretense  of  promoting  national 
defense  a  group  of  persons  are  working  to 
pass  a  death  sentence  on  Industrial  democ- 
racy. The  Nation  at  large  Is  either  asleep 
to  this  danger  or  numbed  by  the  obvious 
propaganda  that  has  reached  a  new  high  in 
promoting  national  disunity  under  the  pious 
garb  of  patriotism. 

We  cannot  save  democracy  by  destroying 
It  at  home.  It  would  be  one  of  the  tragic 
ironies  of  history  if,  in  the  process  of  pre- 
paring for  the  defense  of  our  national  de- 
mocracy, we  blindly  sacrificed  it  in  a  legis- 
lative lynching  bee.  This  would  be  the  in- 
evitable result  of  many  of  the  labor  bills 
being  Introduced  under  the  color  of  defense 
in  Congress  and  the  varloiis  State  legislatures. 
The  record  of  their  sponsors  In  the  press  and 
CoNCEEssioNAL  RECORD  Will  indicate  that  they 
are  antilabor  in  their  origin.  The  passage 
of  these  bills  would  be  the  first  token  of 
appeasement  to  the  dictators,  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  stupid  folly  of  this  proposed  con- 
gressional harl-karl  would  indeed  be  a  con- 
fession that  democracy  cannot  survive  in  a 
crisis:  that  free  men  cannot  outproduce 
slaves. 

Let  not  the  men  and  women  of  America 
who  do  not  value  these  rights  of  labor  delude 
themselves  that  their  sacrifice  would  save 
democracy  for  the  rest  of  us.  Other  rights, 
equally  valued,  wotild  soon  be  sacrificed.  Let 
the  fair-minded  employers,  the  fair-minded 
newspapers,  and  the  average  American 
who  values  his  political,  religious,  and 
Intellectual  freedom,  rise  up  and  be  count- 
ed in  the  ranks  of  those  who  hold  a 
respect  for  labor's  rights  to  be  a  part  of 
national  defense.  Any  program  of  national 
defense  that  does  not  give  our  great  mass 
of  citizens  a  faith  and  conviction  for  which 
they  will  give  their  all  will  prove  a  sham  and 
a  delusion.  We  have  already  heard  the  words 
of  Ernest  Bevln,  speaking  of  the  heroic 
workers  of  Britain  who  each  day  are  giving 
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the  lie  to  those  who  say  that  the  liberties 
of  labor  must  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
national  defense.    Those  words  are: 

"Let  bitterness  and  discontent  get  Into  the 
hearts  of  my  army  and  then,  by  Ood,  we've 
lost  the  war." 

There  is  a  second  phase  of  sound  public 
policy  which  Is  derived  from  this  relation- 
ship between  labor's  rights  and  the  national 
defense.  Those  who  sincerely  wish  to  pro- 
mote the  national  defense  through  a  maxi- 
mum Industrial  production  free  from  work 
stoppages  because  of  industrial  disputes  will 
further  a  quick  and  vigorous  extension  of 
collective  bargaining  to  defense  industries. 
The  so*called  defense  industries  are  now  only 
about  30  or  40  percent  unionized,  according 
to  coBservative  estimates.  Many  of  our  vital 
plants  are  lacking  In  the  employer-employee 
machinery  conducive  to  an  avoidance  and 
settlement  of  disputes  that  may,  regardless 
of  any  law,  lead  to  work  stoppage  or  In- 
efficiency. 

The    voluntary    collective    agreement    be- 
tween employer  and  union  containing  pro- 
visions for  voluntary  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion before  strikes  or  lockouts  Is  now  recog- 
nized as  the  best  possible  insurance  against 
work  stoppages.    Every  such  collective  agree- 
ment Is  a  pillar  In  the  arsenal  of  democracy. 
The  converse  is  true.    Every  absence  of  a 
collective-bargaining    agreement,    every    re- 
fusal   to    bargain    collectively    constitutes    a 
threat   to  production   for   national   defense. 
In  the  defense  industries  the  situation  is  par- 
ticularly   strious      Powerful    groups    having 
dominant  positions  in  the  defense  industries 
have    for    years    devoted    their    time,    their 
money,  their  energy,  and  their  great  influence 
to  prevent  the  exercise  of  labor's  rights,  to 
avoid  collective  bargaining  and  to  violate  the 
law  of  the  land  which  has  been  on  the  books 
since   1935     This  is  not  a  loose  statement. 
The    record    of    the    Senate    Civil    Liberties 
Committee  shows  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  companies  Involved  In  strikes  officially 
listed   today   as    affecting    national   defense, 
have   oeen  guilty  of  violations  of  the  civil 
rights  of  their  employees  and  recalcitrant  in 
their    attitude    toward    our    national-labor 
policy. 

I  am  peculiarly  aware  of  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  the  past  conduct  of  these 
CfHnpanles  and  their  present  attitude.  In 
th«  cours-j  of  the  work  of  the  Senate  Civil 
Liberties  Committee  I  have  seen  the  hear- 
ing room  grow  tense  with  the  recital  of  past 
wrongs.  I  have  seen  the  deep  bitterness 
which  such  policies  of  labor  relations  bring 
In  their  train.  A  refusal  to  bargain  collec- 
tively In  good  faith  is  of  Itself  an  affront  and 
Insult  to  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  em- 
ployees. It  rankles,  more  than  that,  it 
never  stands  alone,  because  it  must  be  imple- 
mented by  devices  of  repression,  espionage, 
company  unions,  discrimination,  and  ulti- 
mately the  purchase  and  use  of  arms.  Op- 
position to  collective  bargaining  and  the  use 
of  such  repressive  measures  poison  the  em- 
ployer-employee relationship  for  years  to 
come.  This  poison-embittered  atmosphere 
between  employer  and  employee  exists  :n 
large  and  important  sectors  of  our  national- 
defense  production,  and  we  cannot  move  too 
rapidly  to  correct  it. 

That  is  the  second  way  to  promote  labor's 
rights  and  the  national  defense. 

Finally,  to  protect  labor's  rights  and  the 
national  defense,  we  must  treat  those  serious 
obstructions  to  production  that  tie  down  our 
giant  industrial  power.  The  cruel  fact  has 
been  driven  home  to  a  shocked  world  that  a 
nation  with  a  dynamic  expanding  economy, 
which  uses  Its  himian  and  natural  resources 
to  the  maximum,  will  smash  physically  and 
philosophically  a  nation  in  which  human 
and  natural  resources,  manpower,  and  capi- 
tal are  not  at  work  producing  those  things 
necessary  for  the  problem  of  the  day,  be  It 
defense  from  aggression  or  the  extension  of 
the  good  life. 


We  must  throw  off  the  shackles  of  mo- 
nopoly, buslness-as-usual  methods,  an  econ- 
omy of  scarcity,  an  inequitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  profits  of  our  economy,  and  the 
remaining  vestiges  of  a  system  of  employer- 
employee  relationships  grounded  in  an  in- 
equality that  breeds  bitterness  and  strife. 
That  is  the  successful  method  for  fighting 
communism  and  Nazi-ism  at  home  and  re- 
pelling any  threat  of  foreign  aggression  from 
abroad.  Remove  these  obstructions  and 
there  Will  be  a  mighty  building  of  the  tools 
of  national  defense — planes,  ships,  tanks,  and 
guns — In  such  quantities  and  with  such 
common  purpose  and  cooperative  efficiency 
that  those  over  the  oceans  will  take  heed  and 
confine  their  horizons  of  conquest  away  from 
these  shores 

It  is  essential,  even  under  those  conditions, 
that  the  responsibility,  the  patience,  toler- 
ance, and  ingenuity  of  labor  and  management 
must  be  used  fully,  heartily,  and  in  good 
faith  to  avoid  and  settle  labor  disputes  with- 
out serious  work  stoppages.  Under  those 
conditions,  collective  bargaining,  concilia- 
tion, voluntary  mediation  or  arbitration  will 
thrive  and  succeed  in  maintaining  maximum 
levels  of  production.  There  is  no  other  al- 
ternative. Any  other  course,  even  though 
accompanied  by  the  most  stringent  legisla- 
tive restrictions  of  labor's  rights,  will  result 
in  failure  in  our  national-defense  effort. 

A  wise  public  policy  to  protect  labor's  rights 
and  promote  the  national  defense  will 
include: 

1.  The  defeat  lof  all  legislative  proposals 
designed  to  destroy  or  weaken  labor's  civil 
rights. 

2.  A  rapid  extension  of  collective  bargaining 
and  agreement  procedures  throughout  defense 
Industry. 

3.  A  removal  of  the  shackles  on  an  all-out 
production  program;  and 

4.  A  greater  participation  on  the  part  of 
labor  and  its  leaders  in  the  discharge  of  re- 
sponsibilities for  national-defense  production. 

First  of  all,  the  American  people  should 
know  who  is  behind  and  who  stands  to  profit 
from  this  vicious  and  unscrupulous  attack 
being  waged  on  the  rights  of  labor  under  the 
cloak  of  national  defense.  The  leading  be- 
hind-the-scenes participants  in  this  shallow 
scheme  to  save  democracy  by  putting  It  on 
ice  are  certain  organized  employer  groups  who 
have  made  It  a  regular  practice  and  business 
to  conspire  against  the  rights  of  labor  in  their 
trade  or  region.  They  include  the  violent 
antiunionlsts  who  politely  call  themselves 
"open  shoppers,"  the  promotional  and  com- 
munity business  groups  who  hope  to  attract 
Industry  by  maintaining  cheap  and  unorgan- 
ized labor  supplies,  and  Just  plain  "rugged  In- 
dividualists" with  antiquated  concepts  of  in- 
dustrial absolutism. 

These  organized  conspiracies  against  labor's 
rights  are  not  vague  matters  of  conjecture. 
The  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  devoted  a  part  of  its 
effort  to  studying  these  so-called  belligerent 
employer  associations,  and  the  results  of  those 
studies,  based  on  sworn  testimony  and  docu- 
mentary records,  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Senate.  These  reports  treat  the  background 
and  activities  of  certain  employer  organiza- 
tions, including  the  National  Metal  Trades 
Association,  the  Associated  Industries  of 
Cleveland,  the  so-called  Little  Steel  group, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers. There  is  available  the  published  record 
of  similar  groups  uncovered  in  the  California 
hearings,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  a  report 
soon  to  be  submitted. 

These  matters  of  public  record  show  that  it 
is  a  habit,  Indeed  a  function,  of  certain  types 
of  employer  groups  to  build  the  necessary  fires 
by  propaganda  and  other  devices  that  will 
pave  the  way  for  legislation  restrictive  of 
labor's  rights,  while  these  associations  carry 
on  organized  assaults  on  those  rights  through 
labor  espionage,  company  unions,  black  lists, 


strike-breaking  systems,  and  various  forms  of 
coercion.  This  is  no  new  phenomenon.  These 
organizations  functioned  before  the  World 
War  and  were  the  subject  of  extended  com- 
ment in  the  report  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Conunlsslon  published  In  1915.  These  bellig- 
erent employers'  associations  led  the  fight 
against  labor's  rights  after  the  World  War, 
culminating  in  the  great  open-shop  drive 
which  so  weakened  organized  labor  during 
the  1920's. 

These  organizations  mobilized  the  opposi- 
tion to  and  defied  the  policy  of  section  7  (a) 
of  the  Natural  Industrial  Recovery  Act; 
they  fought  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
both  before  and  after  its  passage  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  courts.  Since  that  act  was 
passed  and  upheld  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  they  have  dedicated  a  large 
part  of  their  effort  to  circumvention  and 
avoidance  of  the  law  of  the  land.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  efforts  will  be  made  to 
foster,  develop,  and  divert  hysteria  In  this 
period  of  emergency  against  trade-unions  and 
collective  bargaining.  On  the  wave  of  that 
hysteria  will  come  increased  activity  to  secure 
legislation  restricting  labor's  -  rights,  while 
they  continue  their  own  consistent  drive  to 
obstruct  and  destroy  effective  trade  unionism. 

Let  us  not  suppose  that  the  triumvirate 
of  antiunion  employers,  antiunion  legisla- 
tors, and  antiunion  organs  of  "public  opin- 
ion" have  exhausted  their  resources  in  the 
recent  blltzkreig  waged  against  labor's  rights 
because  of  strikes  in  defense  industries.  The 
machinery  is  well  oiled  and  will  continue  to 
function  at  every  opportunity.  Public  offi- 
cials, legislators,  trade-union  members,  and 
private  citizens  who  believe  in  Industrial  de- 
mocracy must  be  vigilant  and  courageous. 
Pure  courage  is  not  enough,  nor  is  it  sufficient 
to  carry  on  an  adequate  legal  defense  of 
laborers  and  trade-union  officials  whose  rights 
are  unjustly  violated.  The  fact  must  be  faced 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  general  public 
does  not  understand  this  problem  of  strikes 
in  defense  industries.  In  fact,  far  too  many 
are  wholly  uninformed  of  the  functions  and 
traditions  of  trade  unionism.  The  fight  for 
labor's  rights  cannot  be  waged  exclusively  in 
courts,  union  halls,  or  along  the  picket  line. 
The  larger  forum  for  their  expression  is  at 
the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

There  are  some  obvious  fallacies  in  the 
current  public  analysis  that  strikes  in  de- 
fense industries  are  perverse,  unnecessary,  and 
disloyal  activities  than  can  be  simply  elim- 
inated by  passing  a  law.  These  fallacies,  too, 
must  be  exposed.  The  real  causes  of  strikes, 
whatever  they  are,  must  be  revealed  so  that 
they  may  be  understood.  The  false  notion 
that  strikes,  which  mean  untold  risks  to  the 
striker  and  his  family  in  the  loss  of  income 
and  the  potential  loss  of  his  Job,  are  an  en- 
joyable exercise  without  much  reason  except 
to  obstruct  production,  is  so  silly  that  It 
should  evaporate  automatically.  But,  for 
some  reason,  that  conception  still  lingers  in 
certain  quarters.  The  mistaken  appraisal  of 
all  strikes  as  Jurisdictional  in  character,  in- 
volving simply  struggles  between  two  groups 
of  union  leaders  to  obtain  control.  Is  another 
bit  of  folklore  which  too  many  people  do  not 
recognize. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  many  of  our  most  serious 
strikes  In  defense  industries  Is  the  refusal  of 
recalcitrant  employers  to  bargain  collectively 
receives  very  little  emphasis.  Even  more  sur- 
prising Is  the  failure  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  leading  companies  In  whose 
plants  strikes  have  occurred  are  guilty  of  a 
persistent  course  of  Illegal  conduct  which 
merits  nothing  but  condemnation  and  must 
be  uprooted  by  law,  economic  pressure,  and 
public  opinion  as  soon  and  as  quickly  as  we 
would  wipe  out  any  other  regulai  course  of 
criminal  and  illegal  activity. 

I  want  to  dispel,  once  and  for  all.  a  popular 
misconception,  under  the  guise  of  which  the 
foes  of  labor  are  seeking  to  destroy  the  hard- 
won  rights  of  labor.    I  refer  to  the  common 
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notion  that  defense  strikes  are  seriously  im- 
pairing our  defense  efforts. 

Obviously,  any  work  steppage,  whether  on 
a  mass  scale  in  a  strike  or  lock-out  or  indi- 
vidually because  of  illness  or  mechanical 
break-down,  will  affect  total  production. 

Strikes  In  1940  caused  the  loss  of  about 
six  and  one-half  million  man-days  of  work, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
For  14  years  the  Bureau  has  kept  comparable 
statistics,  and  in  only  2  '^f  these  years  has 
the  time  loss  been  less.  Compared  with  the 
last  World  War  period,  less  than  one-half  as 
many  workers  were  Involved  in  strikes  in  1940 
than  m  any  of  the  years  1916.  1917,  or  1918. 

These  figures  give  an  over-all  picture  for 
all  Industrie's.  To  satisfy  skeptics  who  may 
think  that  defense  industries  are  not  typical 
of  Industry  In  general.  I  cite  the  further  fact 
that  in  ncne  of  il  Industries  which  are  most 
closely  related  to  national  defense — aircraft, 
shipbuilding,  steel  works,  foundries  and  ma- 
chine shops,  aluminum,  explosives,  sawmills, 
machine  tools,  automobiles,  electrical  mU- 
chlnery.  and  engine  manufacturing — in  none 
of  these  11  industries  did  the  time-loss  be- 
cause of  strikes  exceed  seven-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent of  total  time  worked;  and  In  8  of  the  11 
Industries  the  time-loss  was  less  than  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent. 

Strikes  during  the  last  half  of  1940,  when 
the  defense  program  was  expanding  most 
rapidly.  Involved  40  percent  less  man-days 
of  Idleness  thaft  In  the  last  half  of  1939. 
This  is  a  remarkably  good  record  of  Industrial 
peace,  ^or,  as  evpryone  knows,  strike  activity 
is  closely  related  to  business  activity. 

Those  who  have  tried  to  make  labor  the 
scapegoat  in  thlp  production  crisis  had  best 
lock  elsewhere  if  they  really  are  serious  about 
discovering  the  human  bottlenecks  in  defense 
production.  Their  attention  should  be  called 
to  the  time  lost  through  injury  and  illness  of 
workers,  much  of  which  could  be  prevented. 
More  than  six  t^mes  as  much  time  was  lost 
because  of  illness  last  year  than  was  lost  due 
to  strikes.  Mor;  than  four  times  as  much 
time  was  lost  because  of  Industrial  accidents. 
A  manpower  loss  equivalent  to  that  lost  by 
strikes  during  the  entire  year  of  1939  was 
lost  every  14  hours  of  that  year  because  of 
unemployment  end  part-time  employment. 

Pointing,  in  summary,  to  the  May  1  report 
of  the  Departm<|nt  of  Labor,  that  strikes  in 
the  United  Staljes  have  now  declined  tc  a 
point  where  only  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
workers  are  affe):ted,  I  heartily  concur  In  a 
recent  statement  by  Mr.  Hillman,  in  which 


he  said:  "At  the 


present  moment  the  Indus- 


trial-relations picture  is  far  more  favorable 
than  any  other  time  of  equal  Industrial  ac- 
tivity." 

Many  of  the  [bills  that  have  been  intro- 
duced to  regulate  labor  disputes  and  prob- 
lems in  defense  industries  are  largely  restric- 
tive of  labor's  ijlghts  to  strike  or  act  In  an 
organized  way  to  secure  collective  bargaininjg, 
to  protect  their  rights,  to  obtain  union  se- 
curity, to  maintain  or  secure  a  fair  share  In 
^the  proceeds  of  Industry,  to  adjust  Income 
levels  to  rising  prices,  and  to  settle  various 
and  sundry  grievances.  The  public  must 
come  to  realize  that  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation  would  not  promote  defense  but 
only  open  labcr  in  defense  Industries  to 
abuses  and  exploitation.  To  assume  that  a 
certain  group  of  employers  would  not  take 
advantage  of  thij  situation  and  thereby  profit 
at  the  expense  of  labor's  rights,  their  com- 
petitors, and  tlje  general  public  weal  would 
be  highly  unregillstlc. 

Efforts  of  this  sort,  however,  should  not 
be  wholly  defensive.  The  situation  demands 
that  collective-bargaining  procedures  and  the 
protection  of  labor's  rights  through  law  and 
administrative  action  be  aggressively  and 
affirmatively  prbmoted  In  defense  Industries. 
The  damage  tol  public  morale  and  national 
unity  that  flowjs  from  the  use  of  oppressive 
labor  practices  that  violate  labor's  rights  and 
Interfere  with  Its  efforts  to  bargain  collec- 
tively  cannot   well   be   endured   in  normal 
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times.    They  should   not  be  tolerated  in  a 
period  of  national  emergency. 

The  governmental  policies  and  machinery 
for  mediation  and  arbitration  should  not  be- 
come Instruments  for  weakening  the  posi- 
tion of  labor.  Coollng-off  periods,  voluntary 
or  mandatory,  must  not  become  heatlng-up 
periods.  For  employers  to  be  allowed  to  take 
advantage  of  waiting  periods  to  hire  strike- 
breakers, lay  in  munitions  of  war,  and  prose- 
cute various  unfair  labor  practices  that  are 
calculated  to  destroy  either  the  morale  of 
the  union  or  weaken  Its  position  Is  to  en- 
courage, not  "cooling  off"  but  an  outbreak 
of  the  very  struggle  that  mediation  and  arbi- 
tration is  designed  to  prevent.  Indeed,  no 
waiting  period,  voluntary  or  mandatory, 
should  be  given  unless  during  that  time 
there  are  actual  bona  fide  negotiations  con- 
ducted between  management  and  labor. 
There  should  be  frank  recognition  that  too 
prolonged  waiting  periods,  voluntary  or  man- 
datory, where  collective-bargaining  rights  and 
union  recognition  are  at  stake  may  be  fatal 
to  the  position  of  the  labor  group  Involved. 

Any  attempt  by  statute  to  freeze  or  pre- 
scribe rigid  procedures  may  defeat  the  very 
purpose  of  mediation,  since  It  Is  the  resource- 
fulness and  adaptability  of  the  trained  me- 
diator, plus  the  good  will  and  informal  co- 
operation of  both  parties,  that  spells  success 
for  mediation  and  conciliation. 

Mediation  and  conciliation  require  great 
fiexiblllty  and  leave  much  to  the  Judgment 
and  ingenuity  of  the  mediator.  The  formula 
that  works  In  one  situation  will  not  work  In 
another.  Mediation  by  precedent  may  handi- 
cap the  mediator.  The  application  of  rules 
of  law  and  evidence  and  formal  procedure 
destroy  the  friendly  aspect  of  a  round-table 
mediation  and  convert  the  process  into 
something  akin  to  a  legal  contest.  All  ex- 
perienced mediators  and  conciliators  are  fa- 
miliar with  these  facts.  All  legislators  are 
not.  Hence  it  Is  Important  to  leave  the 
mediators  and  conciliators  alone,  free  from 
legislative  Interference  and  procedure  and 
the  restrictions  of  substantive  law.  These 
positions  of  policy  must  be  constantly  urged 
and  Impressed  upon  the  public  and  the  leg- 
islative mind  If  we  are  to  settle  this  problem 
of  strikes  In  defense  Industries  In  a  demo- 
cratic way  that  will  not  sacrifice  the  rights 
either  of  latwr  or  management  or  damaf? 
the  national -defense  effort. 

1  have  every  confidence  that  an  imple- 
mentation of  wise  public  policy  along  these 
lines  will  strengthen  labor's  rights  and  pro- 
mote the  national-defense  productive  effort 
upon  which  we  depend,  in  part,  to  save  and 
sustain  our  total  democracy. 


Federal  Highway  Aid  and  Federal  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  13.  1941 


Mr,  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Increased 
Federal  taxation  of  gasoline  cannot  be 
justified  on  the  basis  of  Federal  highway 
aid  appropriations.  Actually,  the  Federal 
automotive  excise  taxes  have  contributed 
since  they  first  were  enacted  more  than 
the  Federal  Government  has  spent,  not 
only  on  regular  Federal  highway  aid.  but 
also  on  emergency  make-work  projects 
since  that  time. 


It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  Federal  automotive  taxes  are  not 
highway-user  taxes  but  general  emer- 
gency revenue  measures  designed  to  aid 
the  Federal  Government  through  a  pe- 
riod of  financial  distress.  Therefore  there 
is  no  justification  for  the  taxation  of  gas- 
oline and  other  automotive  products  at 
disproportionate  rates. 

Even  if  no  Federal  automotive  excise 
taxes  were  levied  for  the  support  of  the 
Federal  Government  Congress  would  be 
obligated  to  continue  Federal  highway 
aid.  The  Federal  Government  is  respon- 
sible for  a  proportional  share  of  highway 
costs  and  it  is  in  recognition  of  its  duties 
in  this  respect  that  the  appropriations 
for  highways  are  made. 

It  likewise  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
highway  system  which  is  adequate  for 
national  defense.  This  responsibility  was 
brought  to  the  foreground  only  recently 
in  the  modifications  which  were  made  to 
the  Federal  Highway  Act.  But  long  be- 
fore the  present  crisis  the  Army  was  in 
consultation  with  Federal  highway  oflB- 
cials  to  insure  the  development  of  the  na- 
tional road  network  to  its  present  degree 
of  adequacy.  Defense  highways  are  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  citizenry  in  general 
and  not  of  the  automobile  operators  as  a 
special  group. 

The  Federal  Government  makes  fre- 
quent and  continued  use  of  the  highways 
in  carrying  the  mails — a  use  which  estab- 
lishes its  duty  to  pay  toward  the  support 
of  these  facilities.  In  fact,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  charges  Con- 
gress with  the  responsibility  for  post 
roads. 

In  addition,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  aid  in  the  fres 
flow  of  commerce  between  States,  a  func- 
tion in  which  the  development  of  high- 
ways is  one  of  the  important  component 
activities.  The  Federal  Government 
performs  this  duty  in  facilitating  water 
transportation  by  charting  rivers  and 
coastal  waters,  by  constructing  break- 
waters and  lighthouses,  by  providing  the 
Coast  Guard  for  the  protection  of  ma- 
rine interests;  yet  no  special  tax  is  levied 
for  the  support  of  this  activity.  Simi- 
larly, In  fostering  air  travel,  the  Federal 
Government  has  constructed  beacons  and 
landing  fields  without  exacting  from  the 
beneficiaries  a  tax  for  these  services. 

It  is  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  that 
Congress  regularly  appropriates  funds 
for  highways.  In  view  of  its  program 
for  the  development  of  interstate  com- 
merce, it  would  not  be  in  keeping  with 
past  performances  for  Congress  to  shift 
its  responsibility  for  highway  improve- 
ment to  those  who  make  direct  use  of 
these  facilities. 

The  position  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  highway  aid  and  auto- 
motive excise  taxes  ably  has  been  sum- 
marized by  Hon.  Wilburn  Cartwright,  a 
leading  authority  on  highway  finance  in 
Congress,  chairman  of  the  House  Roads 
Committee,  and  the  coauthor  of  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Act  for  the  past  several 
years.  In  an  address  before  the  1940  con- 
vention of  the  American  Road  Builders 
Association,  he  declared  that — 

the  participation  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  Improvement  of  hlghwajrs  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  States,  using  Oenertl  Tteaaur^ 
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funds  therefore.  Is  amply  Justified  on  the 
grounds  of  general  welfare,  national  defense, 
pout  roeds,  and  Interstate  commerce.  When 
the  first  Federal  Aid  Road  Act  was  passed  In 
1916.  neither  the  States  nor  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  levied  any  special  taxes,  com- 
monly known  as  road-user  taxes,  such  as  the 
taxes  on  gasoline,  lubricating  oils,  and  mo- 
tor vehicles. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  that  these  broader 
reasons  for  justifying  Federal  participation  in 
highway  construction  be  not  even  tacitly 
abandoned  by  road  advocates  by  putting  too 
much  emphasis  on  the  relationship  between 
road  authorizations  and  road-user  tax  reve- 
nues. There  might  come  a  time  In  a  few 
years  when  these  taxes  wotild  not  be  levied, 
but  that  would  not.  In  my  opinion,  remove 
the  justification  for  further  Federal  partici- 
pation In  road  improvements. 

Automotive  taxes  originally  were  Im- 
posed by  the  States,  and  ever  since  that 
time  this  field  of  taxation  has  been  recog- 
nized as  rightfully  belonging  to  the 
States.  Many  States  have  come  to  rely 
completely  on  these  highway  user  tax 
revenufs  for  the  development  of  their 
road  systems  and  the  payment  of  interest 
and  principal  on  their  highway  bonds. 
Excessive  Federal  taxation  of  these  same 
subjects  would  impinge  on  this  revenue 
source  and  thereby  jeopardize  the  income 
expectancy  and  highway  programs  of  the 
various  State  highway  departments. 

The  dangers  of  the  invasion  of  the 
State  tax  field  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  been  so  apparent  and  real  to 
the  various  States  that  when  an  increase 
In  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  rate  was  con- 
sidered in  1933  the  legislature  of  six 
States  adopted  memorials  requesting 
Ctjngress  to  refrain  from  entering  this 
State  tax  field,  and  personal  protests 
were  filed  by  the  governors  of  no  less 
than  11  States.  Again,  when  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  Federal  gasolii.e  tax 
was  being  considered  in  1935,  similar 
legislative  memorials  were  adopted  by 
another  group  of  11  States.  In  1936 
such  memorials  were  filed  by  2  States, 
in  1937  by  4  States,  in  1938  by  1  State, 
and  in  1939  by  2  States.  It  gener- 
ally Is  agreed  that  only  the  extreme 
emergency  of  the  national  defense  re- 
strained the  various  States  from  filing 
violent  protests  against  the  Federal  gaso- 
line tax  rate  increase  to  l*/2  cents  a  gal- 
lon enacted  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1940. 
During  1941.  however.  1  State  again  me- 
morialized Congress  not  to  increase  fur- 
ther- the  Federal  gasoline  tax  and  to 
discontinue  the  tax  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  is  believed  that  many  other  States 
which  did  not  file  formal  protest  feel  to- 
day that  excessive  Federal  taxation  is  as 
dangerous  to  their  welfare  as  they  be- 
lieved It  was  before  the  present  emer- 
gency. 

The  fact  must  be  remembered  that 
gasoline -tax  revenues  originally  were  in- 
tended for  highway  financing  purposes, 
and  highways  are  primarily  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  States.  To  quote  one 
authority: 

This  principle  has  become  so  firmly  estab- 
lished that  Federal  or  municipal  taxation  of 
gasoline  definitely  Is  viewed  as  an  encr:>ach- 
ment  of  the  States'  prerogatives. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  gaso- 
line tax  has  become  the  most  important 
single  tax  in  the  tax  systems  of  the 
States.  No  other  tax  provides  as  much 
revenue  to  the  State  treasuries. 


Shall  Strikes  Continne  To  Prevent  Na- 
tional Defense — Shall  We  Have  a 
Cooling-off  Period? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    BflCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  19.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFF- 
MAN,  OF  MICHIGAN 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted.  I  insert  herewith  a 
4-minute  statement  made  by  me  on  the 
American  Forum  of  the  Air  program, 
over  WOL,  Washington,,  on  May  11, 1941: 

Shall  we  enact  legislation  compelling  those 
who  strike  In  defense  Industries  to  give  notice 
of  their  Intention  and  wait  a  specified  period 
before  striking? 

This  Nation  needs  every  resovurce  at  Its  com- 
mand. The  mauclmum  of  production  is  essen- 
tial to  our  national  existence. 

A  strike  fneans  that  certain  employees 
cease  work,  either  remain  in  the  factory  and 
prevent  production,  or  accomplish  the  same 
purpose  by  the  use  of  a  massed  or  armed 
picket  line. 

The  question  tonight  lesolves  Itself  into 
this:  Shall  the  men  who  work  in  a  given 
plant,  which  is  engaged  in  the  production  of 
national-defense  materials,  be  permitted  to 
stop  production  without  being  required  to 
wait  a  reasonable  specified  time? 

As  a  nation  we  have  taken  the  position  that 
Congress  has  the  power,  and  that  it  is  neces- 
sary, to  enact  laws  which  take  young  men 
from  their  homes  and  their  fainllies,  from 
their  schools  and  their  colleges,  from  their 
places  of  business  to  aid  in  national  defense. 

If  young  men  can  be  drafted  to  train,  fight, 
and  work  at  whatever  task  may  te  assigned 
them,  is  there  any  reason  why  these  who  re- 
main at  home  in  comparative  comfort  should 
not  be  compelled  to  work  for  the  defense  of 
their  country  in  Industry  or  on  the  farm? 

Is  there  any  reason  why  those,  who  some- 
times receive  twice  as  much  for  1  week's  work 
as  the  conscripted  man  receives  for  a  month's 
wages,  should  have  the  privilege,  or  claim  the 
right,  of  refusing  to  serve  their  country  by 
working  in  industry?  Should  they  not  at 
least  be  required  to  give  notice  of  their  In- 
tention to  refuse  to  aid  in  national  defense? 

In  this  nation  of  ours,  there  Is  presumed 
to  be  equality  of  opportunity.  There  must 
be  equality  of  service.  There  Is  neither  logic 
nor  Justice  in  compelling  the  conscripted 
man  to  serve  when  and  where  and  at  what- 
ever task  his  commanding  ofilcer  may  direct 
and.  at  the  same  time,  permittini;  the  man 
who  has  not  been  conscripted,  who  has  not 
volunteered,  to  refuse  to  assist  In  providing 
the  very  things  without  which  the  task  of 
the  conscripted  or  enlisted  man  becomes  Im- 
possible. 

The  soldier  cannot  fight  without  shoes, 
clothing,  guns,  ammunition,  trucks,  planes. 
To  accept  the  proposition  that  the  Nation 
has  neither  the  power  to,  nor  should,  compel 
the  man  who  remains  at  home  to  aid  in 
furnishing  those  things  to  the  soldier  boy 
Is  not  only  the  height  of  Inconsistency,  but 
of  absurdity. 

Why  compel  him  to  fight.  unles.s  we  com- 
pel the  man  behind  the  lines  to  furnish  the 
things  which  make  It  possible  to  fight 
successfully? 

If  once  it  be  admitted  that  the  unions, 
the  Communists,  Industrialists,  or  any  group  1 


of  citizens,  can  stop  defense  production  in 
even  the  slightest  degree,  then  the  Nation 
has  surrendered  its  right  of  self-preservation. 

Conceding  the  right  to  strike,  is  there  any 
reason  why  the  union  man  should  be  per- 
mitted to  say  to  the  nonunion  man  that  he 
cannot  take  and  hold  a  Job? 

How  can  the  gentleman  representing  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  question  the  Justice  of  saying  to 
those  men  who  would  strike,  who  would  pre- 
vent others  from  working,  "Strike  If  you  will, 
but  at  least  let  lis  have  notice  of  your  In- 
tention to  strike,  so  that  we  may  employ 
other  men  to  make  the  engines  for  the  air- 
planes, the  guns  for  the  boys,  the  trucks  for 
the  Army,  the  ships  for  the  Navy,  upon  which 
your  existence  as  freemen,  our  nationsd 
existence,  depends." 

Why  should  we  not  say  to  men  who  would 
strike,  "You  are  angry  today.  Let  us  have  a 
coollng-off  period." 

That  organized  labor  Itself  has  already  ac- 
cepted this  proposition  Is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  In  practically  every  collective-bargaining 
agreement  there  Is  an  arbitration  clause, 
which,  In  effect,  means  a  cooling-off  period. 

William  F.  Green,  president  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.;  Mr.  Meany,  secretary-treastirer  of  that 
organization,  have  time  and  again  sanc- 
tioned contracts  which  contained  arbitra- 
tion clauses,  which.  In  principle,  are  no  more, 
no   less,   than   coollng-off   periods. 

The  record,  however,  forces  them  to  admit 
that  strikes  are  called  without  resorting  to 
arbitration  and  despite  the  protests  of  union 
officials  and  union  contracts. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  a  policy  of  which 
organized  labor  has  approved,  a  policy  con- 
ceded to  be  Just  and  reasonable,  should  not 
be  enacted  Into  law?  As  well  might  we  argue 
that,  because  95  percent  of  our  people  are 
honest,  there  should  be  no  law  against 
stealing. 

That  which  the  A.  F.  of  L.  has  practiced 
to  a  large  extent,  which  you  concede  to  be 
fair  and  Just,  we  now  ask  be  enacted  into 
law,  so  that  the  impetuous,  the  hot-headed, 
the  lawless,  may  be  made  to  conform  to  a 
policy  which  Is  necessary  for  the  ultimate 
good  and  safety  of  the  Nation. 


Ernest  Lundeen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  19,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  MRS.  ERNEST 
LUNDEEN 


Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  permission  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  desire  to  insert 
the  address  delivered  by  Mrs.  Ernest 
Lundeen,  widow  of  my  good  friend  and 
former  colleague,  the  late  Senator  Ernest 
Lundeen.  Senator  Lundeen  was  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Spanish-American  War.  On 
April  6,  1917,  he  was  one  of  a  small  band 
who  voted  against  America's  entrance 
into  the  World  War.  It  is  regrettable  that 
his  patriotism  should  be  questioned  and 
impugned  after  he  had  left  this  sphere  of 
activity  and  could  no  longer  defend  him- 
self. Mrs.  Lundeen's  lines  are  not  in  de- 
fense; indeed,  Ernest  Lundeen  needs  no 
defense.    In  her  radio  address  of  last 
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evening,  Mrs.  Lundeen  makes  the  people 
of  America  acquainted  with  the  man  who 
was  my  friend  and  colleague.  It  is  a 
dispassionate  alnd  authentic  review  of 
the  life  of  a  great  American  patriot. 
The  address  fbllows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  come  to  you  on  a 
mission  which  IB  unprecedented  In  radio 
broadcasting. 

I  am  the  widow  of  Ernest  Lundeen — United 
States  Senator  llrom  Minnesota — who  was 
killed  in  an  airplane  crash  on  August  31,  1940. 
Walter  WincheU,  who  broadcasts  over  this 
network,  has  cruepy  slandered  my  husband — 
after  his  death — b^'  repeatedly  suggesting  that 
Senator  Lundeen  j  was  not  a  loyal  American. 
This  statement  ^s  malicious  and  atrociously 
false.  j 

That  is  why  I  am  speaking  to  you— not  to 
defend  my  husband's  record.  Ernest  Lun- 
deen's record  needs  no  defense.  His  record 
stand-i  in  Congress — and  it  Is  an  imperishable 
record  of  true  Americanism.  Our  19-year-old 
son  and  17-year-oid  daughter  and  myself  are 
proud  of  that  record.  I  do  want  to  tell  the 
people  of  America  of  this  infamous  thing— 
the  libeling  of  a  gallant  gentleman  who  would 
gladly  have  died  ^o  mak?  America  safe— and 
who.  if  he  were  aiive.  would  reply  to  all  base 
Insinuations  with |  a  clarity  and  vigor  I  fear 
I  cannot  achieve.  < 

Much  as  I  loved  my  husband.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  exaggerate  his  virtues  or  to  ignore 
his  faults.  He  was  a  robust,  hard-hitting 
American,  intensely  alive  to  everything  that 
affected  his  country  and  its  people. 

Perhaps  the  truest  picture  of  him  that 
could  be  presented  is  contained  In  a  pen- 
ciled memorandum  which  I  found  among 
his  papers  after  he  had  passed  away. 

Seated  alone  In  his  office  at  midnight  of 
the  day  he  had  taken  his  solemn  oath  as  a 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  this  Is 
what  he  wrote  on  a  sheet  of  paper  which  I 
have  before  me.  I  quote:  "Midnight.  Janu- 
ary 3,  1937.  May  I  be  a  Senator  after  Wash- 
ington. Jackson,  and  Lincoln,  and  under 
Gcd.  alwaj-s  for  our  America." 

That  was  his  creed  in  a  sentence.  It  wasn't 
written  for  publication,  but  it  reveals  the 
soul  of  the  man  who  placed  his  country  sec- 
ond only  to  his  God.  I  want  to  repeat  that 
sentence:  "May  I  be  a  Senator  after  Wash- 
ington. Jackson,  and  Lincoln,  and  under  Gcd, 
always  for  cur  America." 

This  is  the  man  who.  after  the  grave  had 
closed  on  him  and  he  could  no  longer  defend 
his  good  name,  has  been  ruthlessly  slandered. 
The  dead  cannot  be  hurt  by  vilification;  it  is 
those  who  loved  the  dead  and  who  all  the 
years  of  their  lives  will  bear  his  name  with 
pride,  they  are  the  ones  who  feel  the  force 
of  the  dagger  driven  into  the  back  of  the 
dead. 

Ernest  Lundeen  was  born  in  South  Dakota, 
the  son  of  Rev.  Charles  Henry  Lundeen,  a 
humble  minister  of  the  gospel.  My  husband 
worked  his  way  through  school  and  college, 
graduating  from  Carlton  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  My  husband  was  not 
a  pacifist.  Even  before  he  was  old  enough  to 
vote  he  had  volunteered  and  served  in  the 
Spanish-American  War.  For  10  years  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Minnesota  National  Guard. 
He  was  noted  for  his  efficiency  in  military 
tactics,  and  he  achieved  distinction  as  one  of 
the  most  accurate  marksmen  In  our  country. 
Ernest  Lundeen  served  in  the  Minnesota 
State  Legislature  and  in  1916  was  elected  to 
the  World  War  Congress.  He  firmly  h€lieved 
that  we  should  not  become  Involved  in  any 
European  war.  He  had  been  elected  upon  a 
vigorously  reiterated  campaign  pledge  that 
he  would  never  vote  to  put  this  country  Into 
a  foreign  war.  He  kept  that  sacred  pledge. 
He  was  one  of  that  little  band  of  57  Members 
of  Congress,  who  on  April  6,  1917.  were  far- 
seeing  and  fearless  enough  to  vote  against  a 
declaration  of  war. 

In    a    memorable    speech    24    years    ago 
he   predicted   that   thousands   of    our    boys 


would  die  on  foreign  battlefields  In  a  war 
that  would  destroy  democracy.  He  foresaw 
that  our  involvement  In  that  war  would 
bring  suffering  and  want  to  the  people  of 
America.    How  tragically  true  was  his  vision. 

For  saying  these  things  my  husband  was 
denounced  as  pro-German.  Then,  as  now, 
there  were  those  whose  emotions  blinded 
their  Judgment.  But  Ernest  Lundeen  did 
not  falter;  he  voted  against  conscripting 
American  youth  for  service  on  foreign  battle- 
fields. 

He  was  confident  time  would  vindicate  his 
course,  and  vindication  did  come — complete 
and  glorious  vindication.  One  touching 
tribute  to  his  patriotism  deserves  mention 
here.  On  Memorial  Day  1919  he  delivered  the 
oration  at  the  National  Cemetery,  Arlington. 
Va.,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  National 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the  highest 
honor  that  any  citizen  can  receive  on  that 
occasion. 

In  1932  and  1934  my  husband  was  again 
elected  to  Coneress. 

In  1936  he  was  further  honored  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
Already  there  were  dark  rumblings  of  another 
war  in  Europe.  My  husband  reiterated  his 
life-long  opposition  against  our  Involvement 
In  European  conflicts.  His  opponent  at- 
tacked his  stand.  With  that  clear-cut  issue 
before  them — the  people  of  Minnesota  elected 
Ernest  Lundeen  with  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  262.000  over  a  man  who  had  been 
three  times  Governor  of  our  State. 

After  election  my  husband  did  not  treat 
his  pledges  as  campaign  oratory.  He  urged 
absolute  neutrality  In  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
He  was  the  first  man  in  public  life  to  demand 
that  the  United  States  secure  possession  of 
the  West  Indies  and  Greenland  as  essential 
for  our  own  national  defense.  As  long  ago  as 
1919  he  advocated  a  unified  air  force  under 
a  Cabinet  head.  Do  not  today's  headlines 
again  prove  that  my  husband  had  vision  and 
foresight? 

From  his  first  World  War  speech  April  6, 
1917,  to  the  last  speech  he  delivered  in  the 
Senate  four  days  before  his  death — a  3-hour 
extemporaneous  talk  against  our  Involvement 
in  foreign  alliances — his  stand  had  been  un- 
swerving and  constant. 

Vicious  Innuendoes  have  been  made  by 
Winchell.  Slanderers  of  my  husbands 
memory  have  suggested  that  others  wrote 
his  speeches.  This  is  a  deliberate  falsehood, 
designed  to  mislead.  No  one  wrote  my  hus- 
band's speeches.  He  was  ftilly  capable  of 
writing  his  own — and  he  wrote  his  own. 

Winchell  has  referred  to  an  address  my 
husband  delivered  in  New  York  on  March  20, 
1940.  Winchell  said  this  affair  was  arranged 
in  honor  of  "A  visiting  German  agent."  This 
gentleman  was  the  Duke  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
of  Germany — a  grandson  of  Queen  Victoria, 
a  cousin  of  the  present  King  of  England, 
and  vice  president  of  the  International  Red 
Cross.  Norman  Davis,  the  chief  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross — entertained  this  German 
visitor  in  Washington  and  prominent  public 
figures,  including  cfflcials  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, were  guests.  Of  course,  Winchell 
didn't  mention  these  facts  when  he  described 
the  Duke  as  a  "German  agent."  And,  of 
course.  Winchell  didn't  explain  that  President 
Roosevelt  also  entertained  this  "German 
agent." 

E^'en  then  my  husband  would  not  have 
accepted  the  invitation  to  speak  at  this  din- 
ner in  New  York  until  he  was  given  assur- 
ance that  the  Duke  was  not  here  to  collect 
money  for  Germany — but  here  only  to  pro- 
mote Red  Cross  work  and  increase  interna- 
tional trade. 

It  Is  customary  when  distinguished  ofllclals 
of  foreign  nations  are  guests  in  our  country 
that  the  fiag  of  their  country  be  placed  sub- 
ordinate to  our  fiag.  When  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England  were  here.  Washington  was 
afiutter  with  British  flags. 

At  this  New  York  dinner  our  American 
flag  was  directly  behind  tbe  speakers'  table. 


To  show  you  the  misrepresentation  resorted 
to  by  my  htisband's  enemies.  I  point  out  that 
a  number  of  photographs  of  my  husband  were 
taken  while  he  was  speaking.  One  of  those 
photographs  was  taken  at  such  an  angle  as 
to  convey  the  impression  that  my  husband 
was  standing  beneath  the  swastika.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  was  standing  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  I  have  beside  me  four 
photographs  proving  the  truth  of  my  state- 
ment. It  has  been  said  by  a  pair  of  Wash- 
ington columnists  that  my  husband  received 
a  handsome  sum  for  the  speech.  That  is 
another  deliberate  falsehood,  and  those  who 
wrote  it  know  it. 

My  husband  never  expressed  support — pub- 
licly or  privately — for  any  foreign  government. 
The  one  thought  that  filled  his  mind  was 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  America.  His 
was  not  a  divided  allegiance.  He  sympa- 
thized with  other  countries  and  with  other 
peoples,  but  he  kept  a  rein  on  his  sympathies 
because  of  his  firm  conviction  that  Americans 
should  think  of  America  first.  , 

Doesn't  it  seem  strange  to  you  thai  these 
men  who  toss  falsehoods  about  so  lightly  now 
that  my  husband  is  dead — never  dared  to 
speak  or  write  a  word  against  him  while  he 
was  alive? 

This  sudden  bravado  against  which  a 
widow  and  her  children  have  no  redress  comes 
from  the  fact  that  the  law  holds  that  a  dead 
man  cannot  be  libeled.  These  villifiers  of 
my  husband's  memory  waited  until  his  voice 
was  silenced  and  only  the  bereaved  members 
of  his  family  were  left  to  listen  and  languish 
in  his  sorrow. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  of 
our  suffering.  Try  to  imagine  cur  position. 
Only  a  few  days  after  the  husband  and 
father  we  loved  had  been  laid  away — this 
storm  of  malice  broke. 

My  husband's  colleagues  In  Congress  ex- 
pressed their  indignation.  Pearson  and 
Allen — a  pair  of  columnists  who  cooperated 
with  Winchell  in  spreading  these  libels — had 
written  that  two  Department  of  Justice 
agents  were  on  the  plane  with  my  husband 
when  It  crashed — that  they  had  been  as- 
signed to  "watch  him."  All  accusations  of 
this  nature  are  emphatically  denied  in  the 
letters  of  Attorney  General  Jackson  and  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  whose  letters  are  carried  la 
full  in  the  October  9  and  15,  1940,  Congres- 
sional Records.  Please  allow  me  to  read  a 
portion  of  the  Attorney  General's  letter.  I 
quote : 

"I  wish  to  deny  emphatically  recently  pub- 
lished press  reports  to  the  effect  that  the  late 
Senator  Ernest  Lundeen,  of  Minneapolis — at 
the  time  of  his  death  In  an  airplane  accident 
on  August  31 — was  under  investigation  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  No  inquiry  into  the 
affairs  of  Senator  Lundeen  has  ever  been  in- 
stituted or  contemplated — either  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  or  by  any  other 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Justice — and 
any  statement  or  report  to  the  contrary  is 
untrue." 

But  these  assurances  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  and  the  Chief  of  his 
Bureau  of  Investigation  had  no  effect  on  those 
Intent  on  smearing  my  husband's  memory. 
They  continued  to  spread  the  libels — safe  In 
the  knowledge  that  legal  steps  could  not  be 
taken  against  them. 

I  know  this  presentation  has  been  inade- 
quate. I  have  done  my  best  In  these  few 
minutes  to  explain  this  vile  slander  on  my 
husband's  memory.  Why  has  the  good  name 
and  patriotism  of  my  husband  been  so  slan- 
dered? There  is  only  cne  explanation.  If 
my  husband  had  Joined  forces  with  the  In- 
ternational warmongers,  he  wcu'.d  now  be  per- 
mitted to  rest  In  peace.  This  campaign  of 
vilification  against  the  dead  Is  Just  a  part  of 
brutal  attacks  on  distinguished  patriots  who 
are  living — all  to  serve  as  an  object  lesson 
that  no  cne  must  dare  to  stem  the  tide  of 
bloody  war.  No  ccurt  of  law  will  punish 
them;  but  they  cannot  escape  Just  retribu- 
tion. 
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Thrcugh  the  generosity  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  I  have  placed  my  words  In 
bonor  of  my  dead  husband's  life  and  record 
Into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Just  and 
fair  people  of  America.  His  record  needs  no 
defense.  He  was  a  soldier  In  his  country's 
cause.  He  knew  but  one  patriotism,  and 
that  was  for  America.  He  Itnew  but  one  love, 
and  that  was  for  his  family,  his  children.  I. 
the  mother  of  those  children,  wife  of  Ernest 
Lundeen,  have  spoken  so  that  vilification 
shall  not  reach  into  the  innocent  grave  nor 
besmirch  the  innocent  ones  who  lovingly  bear 
the  name  of  Ernest  Lundeen. 


We  Burned  Our  Finders  Once— Will 
History  Repeat? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  19.  1941 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  we 
saved  Britain  before  and  were  called 
Uncle  Shylock.  Every  nation  which  has 
followed  her  into  tills  war  has  gone  down 
to  defeat  Are  we  to  sacrifice  more  than 
a  million  lives,  untold  treasure,  just  to  be 
used  as  a  cat's-paw? 

During  this  new  period  of  hysteria  we 
Americans  will  do  well  to  see  ourselves  as 
the  wise  men  of  Europe  see  us — af t^r  we 
succumb  to  their  interventionist  propa- 
ganda. 

As  the  New  York  Enquirer  reminds  us: 

It  will  be  an  empty  recompense  for  those 
Americans  who,  should  the  Nation  entet  the 
war.  are  unfortunate  enciigh  to  survive  the 
collapse  of  the  Republic,  to  be  told  from 
beyond  the  Atlantic  that  Uncle  Sam  was  be- 
fooled into  reaching  for  his  gun.  as  he  was 
•way  back  in  1917.  A  famed  British  writer, 
Hllaire  Belloc.  with  that  honesty  character- 
istic of  his  type  of  Briton,  made  this  frank 
disclosure  In  1925,  as  to  how  America  was 
gulled  in  World  War  days: 

"The  most  comic  part  of  the  affair  was  the 
attitude  toward  America.  We  dared  n'  t  in- 
sult America,  for  we  were  naturally  as  keen 
on  getting  American  help  as  Is  a  drcwning 
man  on  catching  a  deck  chair.  In  their  Ig- 
norance, many  people  came  to  believe  that  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  Americans  to  come  over 
and  help,  and  what  was  more  astonishing 
stUl,  It  was  represented  to  them  as  a  matter 
cf  life  and  death,  not  to  us  but  to  themselves. 
The  Am^ericans  were  told — heaven  knows 
whether  any^Cf  them  believed  It — that  If  the 
Germans.  Austrlans.  Bulgarians.  Turkr..  and 
others  won  in  their  push  against  the  Engitsh, 
French,  and  Italians,  that  after  the  half- 
baked  won  against  the  baked,  the  next  thing 
would  be  a  sailing  of  the  conquerors  over 
the  sea  for  the  rude  domination  of  Scranton. 
Pa.  Fiddlesticks!  But  people  wotild  really 
talk  like  that.  They  shock  their  fingers  at 
the  United  States  and  said.  'It  will  be  your 
turn  next.' " 

The  American  people  muft  decide — and 
there  Is  not  a  moment  to  lose — whether  the 
forces  that  are  dragging  us  to  war  and  per- 
dition, as  we  were  dragged  24  years  ago, 
Bhould  consummate  their  crime  against  God 
and  America,  or  whether  our  country  shall 
remain  at  peace  and  attend  strictly  to  its 
own  affairs. 


We  are  still  paying  the  cost  of  fighting 
Britain's  last  war.  Out  of  it  we  got  noth- 
ing but  suffering,  economic  loss  and  abuse 
from  those  we  aided.  For  once  in  our 
history,  let  us  think  of  America  first. 


Sonthem  Baptist  ConTcntion 
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ADDRESS    BY    HON.    JOSEPH    R.    BRYSON, 
OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  an  address  delivered  by 
me  before  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  Saturday, 
May  17,  1941,  as  follows: 

America  today — more  than  any  other 
nation,  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of 
modern  civilization — Is  the  final  and  best 
hope  for  the  preservation  of  Christianity 
and  freedom. 

Though  the  last  to  surrender  wa.s  not  least 
In  valor,  those  once  free  and  independent 
nations  of  Europe  no  longer  exis*  as  such. 
They  have  fallen  one  by  one  until  at  last 
Great  Britain,  alone,  stands  to  resist  the 
Invader's  march.  And  it  was  to  England — 
that  isle  of  oxu-  mother  tongue — an  American 
poet  once  wrote  these  lines: 
•  •  •  If  your  courage  wane 
Through  force   or  fraud,   look  westward  to 

your  child. 

Today,  not  only  England  but  all  the 
ravaged  nations  of  Europe  are  looking  west- 
ward. They  are  looking  to  America,  per- 
haps, as  the  world's  last  best  hope  for  the 
preservation  of  Christianity  and  freedom. 

WF    MUST   NOT   FAIL 

Humanlty  is  suffering.  With  calmness  and 
resolution  let  us  say  to  ourselves:  "We  can- 
not; we  must  not;  we  shall  not  fall."  The 
sin  of  failing  was  cited  by  our  great  Secre- 
tary of  State  when  he  asserted:  "Were  we 
to  fall  in  meeting  our  responsibility,  we 
would  fall  ourselves;  we  would  fail  the 
generations  that  went  before  us;  we  would 
fall  the  generations  that  are  to  come  after 
us;  we  would  fall  mankind;  we  would  fall 
Qcd." 

America,  therefore,  must  be  strong  for  we 
must  not  fall.  We  must  build  a  tower  of 
strength  and  a  force  of  military  might.  Our 
power  to  preserve  Christian  civilization  and 
the  democratic  way  of  life  must  surpass  the 
power  of  the  enemy  to  destroy  them.  Thus. 
we  are  moving  In  the  determination  to  make 
America,  by  all  odds,  the  strongest  and 
most  powerful  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

If  we  need  an  all-out  defense  effort  to  make 
America  strong,  then  we  need  all-out  real- 
ism, all-out  sincerity  to  make  that  effort  100 
percent  effective.  All-out  realism  or  sincerity 
is  simple.  It  means  this,  and  Just  this,  to 
every  American  citizen:  support  to  the  ut- 
most whatever  serves  to  increase  our  national 
strength  and  unity;  oppose  to  the  utmost 
whatever  serves  to  destroy  our  national 
strength  and  unity.  My  purpose  in  coming 
before  you  this  morning  la  to  oppose  to  the 


utmost    the   liquor    traffic    which    serves   to 
destroy  national  strength  and  unity. 

STRENGTH   AND  SECURITY   OF  AMERICA 

It  is  reassuring  to  observe  that  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  is  already  supporting  to  the  ut> 
most  all  efforts  for  the  Increased  production 
of  planes,  tanks,  ships,  guns,  and  other 
needed  weapons  of  defense,  but  what  Is  most 
disturbing  is  the  fact  that  as  yet  the  Nation 
has  voiced  little  opposition  to  the  ever- 
expanding  menace  of  the  liquor  traffic,  which 
through  the  medium  of  alcohol  Is  undermin- 
ing the  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  founda- 
tions on  which  rest  the  final  strength  and 
security  of  America.  This  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter. We  have  carried  forward  our  production 
of  the  weapons  of  defense  at  top  speed,  but  all 
too  long  we  have  neglected  the  conservation 
and  strengthening  of  our  manpower  that  Is 
to  defend  this  Nation  If  needs  be. 

The  time  has  come,  and  it  is  later  than  you 
think,  for  the  American  people  to  firmly  as- 
sert their  opposition  to  the  liquor  traffic. 
These  truths  are  held  to  be  self  evident: 

First.  Alcohol  wastes  national  wealth 
needed  for  national  defense. 

Second.  Alcohol  saps  the  strength  of  man- 
power essential  to  national  defense. 

Third.  Alcohol  undermines  the  spiritual 
and  moral  forces  which  must  sustain  the 
efforts  of  men  and  women  when  the  hour 
of  greatest  national  crisis  comes. 

Alcohol  wastes  national  wealth.  Since  re- 
peal in  1933  we  have  spent  $20,000,000,000  In 
the  United  States  for  liquors,  not  including 
illicit  liquor.  Today  we  are  spending  more 
than  three  and  one-half  billions  annually 
for  liquor,  and  for  many  months  following 
the  outbreak  of  the  E^iropean  war  our  im- 
portation of  Scotch  whisky  from  England 
was  so  heavy  that  it  enabled  Great  Britain 
to  maintain  a  favorable  balance  of  trade 
with  the  United  States  despite  her  enormous 
purchases  of  planes,  tanks,  and  other  war 
materials  from  American  manufacturers. 

ALCOHOL   DESTROYS   MANPOWER 

The  total  amount  of  our  national  income 
which  Is  absorbed  by  alcohol  annually  is  not 
fully  represented  In  these  figures  since  they 
only  account  for  the  outright  sale  of  alco- 
holic beverages.  The  Indirect  costs  of  the 
liquor  business  run  Into  still  more  billions 
of  American  dollars,  as  witness  the  size  of 
our  crime  bill,  which  has  reached  a  high  of 
fifteen  billion  a  year.  It  is  conservatively 
estimated  that  arrests  for  Intoxication  cost 
the  country  at  least  $6,000,000,000.  while  an- 
o*her  fifteen  billion  goes  for  the  treatment 
and  care  of  persons  in  mental  hospitals  due 
to  alcoholism.  At  a  time  when  bllliors  are 
needed  for  defense  expenditures  how  can  we 
afford  to  dissipate  so  sizable  a  portion  of 
our  national  Income  on  alcohol? 

Alcohol  not  only  wastes  national  wealth, 
needed  for  national  defense,  it  saps  the 
strength  of  our  manpower  essential  to  na- 
tional defense.  During  the  last  World  War 
It  was  our  own  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  who 
described  alcohol  as  America's  deadly  enemy 
w.ien  he  declared:  "Banish  the  entire 
liquor  industry  from  thu  United  States;  close 
every  saloon  and  brewery:  suppress  drinking 
by  severe  punishment  to  the  drinker  •  •  • 
and  the  Nation  will  suddenly  find  Itself 
amazed  at  its  efficiency  and  startled  at  the 
Increase  in  its  labor  supply.  I  shall  not  go 
slow  on  prohibition,  for  I  know  what  Is  the 
greatest  foe  to  my  men.  greater  even  than 
the  bullets  of  the  enemy."  British  Prime 
Minister  David  Lloyd   George  likewise  said: 

"We  are  fighting  Germany.  Austria,  and 
Drink,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see  the  greatest 
of  these  deadly  foes  Is  Drink." 

Modern  warfare  Is  mechanized  warfare; 
modern  defense  is  mechanized  defense  in 
which  men  with  clear  brains  and  steady  hands 
must  exercise  split-second  Judgment  for  pre- 
cision in  the  operation  '  "  planes,  tanks,  and 
o'her  motorized  units  of  a  modern  defense 
system.     This  thing  which  confronts  us  la 
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not  a  theory.  It  Is  a  practical  prcblem;  we 
simply  must  preserve  the  physical,  fighting 
strength  of  this  Nation  for  common  defense 
against  any  eventuality.  "To  put  alcohol 
in  the  humnn  system,"  said  the  great  in- 
ventor, Thomrs  A.  Eulson.  "Is  like  putting 
sand  in  the  bearing  of  an  engine."  The 
fact  that  alcohol  destroys  essential  teamwork 
between  head  and  hand  is  refiected  in  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  automobl'e  acci- 
dents since  repeal.  In  60  percent  of  the 
fatal  motor  accidents  for  the  year  1939  In- 
vestigation proved  that  drivers  had  been 
drinking  with'n  an  hour  preceding  the  acci- 
dent. 

ARMY    CAMPS    UNDER    PRESSURE    LIQUOR    TRAFFIC 

If  there  are  those  who  are  inclined  to  view 
this  particular  problem  without  any  ex^jres- 
Elon  of  concern,  1  ask  them,  Can  comfort  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  approximately  50 
percent  of  the  young  men  examined  for 
Regular  Service  in  ^he  United  States  Army 
are  bemg  rejected  because  of  failure  to  meet 
minimum  standards  of  physical  well-being? 
This  is  indeed  an  alarming  revelation;  but 
still  more  alarming  are  current  statements 
from  War  Department  officials  exposing  the 
pressure  of  the  liquor  traffic  on  the  young 
men  now  undergoing  training  In  Army  camps 
throughout  the  country.  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
C?n.  George  C.  Marshall  recently  deplored 
the  fact  that  "establishments  for  the  pur- 
pcse  of  selling  liquor  are  beccming  Increas- 
ingly active  In  the  communities  adjacent  to 
caa:ps."  Said  General  Marshall:  "Here  we 
have  on  the  one  side  a  sordid  business  for 
the  accumulation  of  money,  and  on  the  other 
the  interest  of  every  parent  in  the  United 
States  who  has  a  slon  in  the  Army." 

Now  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Senate 
Military  Affairs  Committee  of  Congress  Is  a 
legislative  proposal  described  as  "a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense  in  relation 
to  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  provide  for  the  si.p- 
pression  of  vice  in  the  vicinity  of  military 
camps  and  naval  establishments."  The  au- 
thor of  this  measure  was  the  late  Senator 
Morris  Sheppard  of  Texas,  that  great  leader 
of  men  who  stood  In  the  vanguard  of  the 
temperance  movement  for  a  half  century. 
Though  death  has  stilled  his  voice  the  ex- 
ample set  by  Senator  Sheppard  will  live  on 
after  him  as  a  beacon  of  light  and  Inspira- 
tion to  guide  and  direct  those  who  are  joined 
in  the  great  cause  for  which  he  labored  so 
long  and  so  well.  I  am  actively  supporting 
this  and  similar  measures  designed  to  bolster 
our  defense  effort  against  the  menace  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  it' is  my  determination  to 
work  for  their  enaictment  at  the  present 
session  of  Congress.' 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  France  was 
^believed  to  possess  Ifhe  best-trained  army  In 
all  the  world.  Not  so  comforting,  however, 
was  the  fact  that  her  per  capita  consumption 
of  alcoholic  beverages  during  the  20  years 
between  World  Wat  I  and  World  War  n 
exceeded  that  of  every  other  European  na- 
tion. Germany  on  the  other  hand  estab- 
lished higher  standards  of  sobriety  and  dis- 
cipline than  ever  attempted  by  the  French 
or  any  European  nation  for  that  matter.  A 
number  of  factors  may  have  accounted  for 
the  Incredible  fall  of  France  last  spring  but 
the  factor  of  alcohol  appears  to  have  weighed 
heavily.  The  part  that  alcohol  played  In  the 
fall  of  France  was  stated  in  a  news  dispatch 
from  Vichy  on  Aujust  24  last,  reading  as 
follows:  "A  government  spokesman  said  to- 
day that  alcohol  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  moral  collapse  of  France  imder 
attack." 

Yesterday  France  came  to  grips  with  a 
Germany  bo  Intent  on  success  and  victory 
that  she  established  higher  standards  of 
sobriety  and  discipline  than  ever  attempted 
by  the  French  peopile.  Todar,  Germany  be- 
ing more  intent  than  ever  on  success  and 
victory  has  pushed  tlo  even  higher  levels  those 


standards  of  discipline  and  sobriety.  The 
question  is:  Will  tomorrow  find  America 
softened  by  alcohol  for  the  same  sort  of  moral 
collapse  which  spelled  disaster  for  France  or 
will  we  be  found  hardened  for  any  possible 
test  of  strength? 

ALCOHOL   UNDERMINES   SPIRrTUAL  AND  MORAL 
FORCES 

In  our  drive  for  increased  national  defense, 
we  must  not  forget  that  alcohol  undermines 
the  spiritual  and  moral  forces  which 
strengthen  Individual  character  and  national 
unity.  On  the  occasion  of  his  last  inaugural 
address  President  Roosevelt  pointed  out  that 
a  nation,  like  a  person,  has  a  body,  mind,  and 
spirit  and,  like  a  person,  to  be  strong  must 
possess  a  full  measure  of  physical,  mental, 
and  spiritual  vitality. 

President  Grover  Cleveland  once  said:  "I 
am  firm  In  my  conviction  that  •  •  •  there 
is  no  calamity  which  a  great  nation  can  in- 
vite which  equals  that  which  follows  from 
supine  submission  to  vrrong."  An  outstand- 
ing newspaper  editor  recently  stated:  "There 
Is  only  one  certain  v.'ay  to  avoid  disaster  and 
that  Is  through  a  recovery  of  respect  for  and 
touch  with  matters  spiritual." 

No  true,  thoughtful  American  would  scoff 
at  those  words  of  warning.  The  pity  of  it 
all,  however,  is  that  our  national  attitude 
toward  alcohol  and  the  liquor  traffic  has  been 
conditioned  to  such  a  high  degree  of  indiffer- 
ence that  millions  of  Americans  are  no  longer 
sensitive  to  the  Injurious  qualities  of  alco- 
holic beverages,  nor  are  they  fully  aware  of 
the  burden  which  It  Imposes  on  our  national 
strength.  We  have  too  long  been  subjected 
to  a  hideous  brand  of  propaganda  which  seeks 
to  make  what  is  a  lie  the  truth,  and  what  is 
the  truth  a  lie.  We  find  the  climate  of  public 
thinking  still  beclouded  by  the  misty  argu- 
ments and  flimsy  pretenses  of  those  alcoholic 
missionaries  who  were  once  bold  to  preach 
the  gospel  that  to  legalize  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  would  be  no 
mistake  and  could  do  no  harm. 

We  observe  that  interests  of  the  liquor 
traffic  have  spared  no  effort  in  their  attempt 
to  drape  the  white  linen  of  virtue  over  the 
naked  evil  of  drinking.  For  instance,  the 
word  "saloon."  the  American  people  made  it 
too  harsh  for  social  respectability,  so  expo- 
nents of  the  liquor  traffic  now  describe  drink- 
ing places  as  cocktail  lounges.  But  is  there 
anything  which  makes  a  cccktall  lounge  es- 
sentially different  from  a  saloon  except  for 
the  absence  of  a  brass  rail  and  the  presence 
of  women?  As  a  member  of  the  clergy  re- 
cently pointed  out,  "the  saloon  has  returned. 
It  Is  here  In  forms  a  thousandfold  mere 
vicious  and  debauching  than  anything  ever 
known  In  the  palmiest  days  of  the  preprohi- 
bltion  era.  The  beer  garden,  the  cocktail 
lounge,  the  night  club,  the  dance  hall,  and  a 
host  cf  other  forms  of  bedevllment  have  been 
thrust  upon  us." 

National  advertising  on  an  tmparalleled 
scale  has  been  employed  to  weaken  all  lines 
of  resistance  to  alcohol.  What  do  we  see  In 
our  newspapers  and  magazines — attractive, 
carefully  worded,  sklllfulfy  designed  adver- 
tisements which  begin  with  the  brazen  as- 
sumption that  drinking  Is  no  evil  and  end 
with  decept've  claims  as  to  the  values  of  al- 
coholic beverages.  Thousands  of  dollars  are 
6p>ent  dally  to  perpetrate  the  lie  that  beer 
Is  real  food  while  hardly  a  penny  Is  given  to 
publicize  the  truth  that  milk  is  nutritious. 
And  what  do  we  see  in  our  movies — leading 
players  as  heaviest  drinkers.  This  Is  not  the 
sort  of  stuff  of  which  a  strong,  healthy,  and 
virile  nation  is  to  be  made. 

In  a  book  entitled  "You  Can  Defend  Amer- 
ica." I  recently  read  this: 

"The  fight  Is  on.  The  fight  against  cur 
softness,  graft,  laziness,  extravagance,  buck- 
passing,  materialism — allies  of  the  'fifth 
column.'  The  battle  line  runs  through  every 
home,  every  office,  every  factory,  every  farm. 

"It  is  a  dally  battle.  It  takes  courage. 
Imagination.  You've  got  to  be  tough  inside. 
You've  got  to  think  hard,  and  live  clean." 


CHXmCH   MUST  CO  FORWARD 

Let  us  here  and  now  declare  that  for  ua 
"the  fight  is  on";  that  the  church  will  take 
the  lead  in  that  fight;  that  we  will  fight  on 
until  victory  is  complete.  In  a  great  democ- 
racy such  as  ours,  it  is  the  force  of  public 
opinion  and  not  the  edict  or  order  of  any 
one  man  which  determines  our  course  of 
action,  national  policy,  will  and  purpose.  If 
the  full  force  of  public  opinion  is  to  I  mar- 
shaled against  the  evils  of  alcohol  and  the 
liquor  traffic,  the  church  must  go  forward 
with  courage  and  determlnatlcn. 

If  we  be  conscientious.  It  Is  for  vis  to  realize 
that  the  fate  of  a  nation  will  ultimately  de- 
pend upon  the  strength  and  health  of  her 
population.  If  we  be  sincere.  It  is  for  us  to 
realize  that  a  nation,  like  a  person,  may  drift 
with  the  tides  of  Indulgence  that  end  In 
oblivion  or  saU  on  the  winds  of  self -discipline 
which  lead  to  greatness.  If  we  be  true  to  the 
traditions  of  our  forefathers,  we  must.  In 
this  fateful  year  of  1941.  set  our  sails  to  the 
purpose  of  gaining  such  increased  strength  fis 
may  be  essential  for  the  fulfillment  of  Amer- 
ica's destiny  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

This  is  a  high  purpose,  part  of  a  noble  plan 
in  which  our  hearts,  our  minds,  cur  spirits 
must  Join.  So  to  close,  I  make  this  poetic 
prayer : 

We  know  the  paths  wherein  our  feet  shotdd 
press. 

Across  our  hearts  are  written  Thy  decrees. 
Yet  now.  O  Lord,  be  merciful  to  bless 

With  more  than  these. 

Grant  us  the  will  to  fashion  as  we  feel. 
Grant  us  the  strength  to  labor  as  we  know. 

Grant  us  the  purpose,  ribbed  and  edged  with 
steel. 
To  strike  the  blow. 

Knowledge  we  ask  not — ^knowledge  Thou  hast 
lent; 
But  Lord,  the  will — there  lies  our  bitter 
need — 
Give  us  to  build  above  the  deep  intent 
The  deed,  the  deed. 
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Mr.  WHimNGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  I  extend  my  remarks 
by  including  the  following  article  by  Mrs. 
Whittington,  who  had  been  asked  to 
speak  on  the  subject  Americanism  Re- 
defined at  the  meeting  held  on  Wednes- 
day, May  14.  1941,  of  the  Chakchiuma 
Chapter,  Greenwood,  Miss.,  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  to  wit: 

Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  de- 
fines Americanism  as:  "attachment  or  loyalty 
to  the  United  States.  Its  traditions.  Interests, 
or  Ideals."  It  is  significant.  I  think,  that  in 
this  sense,  the  meaning  is  unique.  There  are 
no  such  words  as  Prenchism,  or  Germanism, 
or  Britishism  to  convey  an  analogous  idea 
with  reference  to  those  countries.    In  fact. 
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In  the  early  writings  of  the  founders  of  the 
Nation  there  occurs  no  such  expression,  fcr 
■o  revolutionary  were  the  Ideas  and  aims 
which  inspired  the  founding  fathers  that  a 
new  word  came  Into  the  language  to  expre&s 
their  devotion  to  country,  love  of  personal 
liberty,  IxiSiStence  upon  national  independ- 
ence, approval  of  our  institutions,  patriotism, 
and  the  duty  of  defense. 

Now  the  very  wording  of  my  subject, 
Americanism  Redefined,  suggests  that  by  per* 
haps  Imperceptible  degrees  we  have  been 
tr«ivellng  away  from  the  original  implications 
of  the  term  and  that  we  have  arrived  at  a 
point  where  a  new  definition  Is  necessary. 
The  almost  unbelievable  events  of  the  past 
year  and  a  half  have  Jolted  us  out  of  our 
comfortable  complacency.  In  this  crisis, 
when  many  of  the  histltutions  we  thought 
unshakable  are  tottering  before  our  helpless 
gaze,  it  is  indeed  time  to  take  stock,  indi- 
vidually and  as  a  Nation.  What  does  Ameri- 
canism mean  today?  Has  all  that  it  signi- 
fied, all  that  It  impliecl  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic  changed? 

If  we  agree  that  Americanism  is  essentially 
loyalty  to  the  American  ideal,  a  redefinition 
Is  necessary  only  If  the  ideal  has  changed  or 
If  our  allegiance  has  wavered. 

The  heart  of  the  American  Ideal  is  the  rec- 
ognition uf  the  value  of  the  Individual  and 
the  development  of  that  Individual  for  his 
own  and  the  conomon  good  through  liberty 
and  social  Justice.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  Republic  is  the  concept  that 
man  Is  capable  of  governing  himself.  Surely 
not  one  of  us  has  lost  his  faith  in  these  bed- 
rock foundations  of  our  civilization,  yet 
these  are  the  bulwarks  that  are  being  as- 
sailed by  the  enemy.  Today  the  war  that 
threatens  to  envelop  us  is  not  merely  a  war 
of  material  weapons — guns  and  tanks  and 
ships  and  airplanes.  These  are  only  the  out- 
ward manifestations  of  a  fiercer  battle,  the 
war  of  conflicting  ideologies.  The  fight  is 
that  of  the  individual  versxxs  the  sujjerman, 
liberty  versus  tyranny,  democracy  versus  to- 
talitarianism. 

It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  democracy 
that  its  fundamental  principles  may  offer  a 
vulnerable  spot  in  its  armor.  Ovir  most  cher- 
ished traditions,  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press,  the  right  of  assembly,  have  been 
used  by  enemies  of  democracy  for  spreading 
the  most  Insidious  propaganda  against  our 
way  of  life.  They  tell  us  that  democracy  has 
failed,  that  in  the  new  order  there  can  be 
no  personal  liberty,  that  progress  comes,  not 
In  differentiation,  but  in  uniformity. 

As  American  clti2sens,  we  must  fight  un- 
ceasingly and  Implacably,  against  such  sub- 
versive propaganda.  Listen  to  the  words  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  which  might  have  been 
written  for  us  in  1941:  "Every  society  has  a 
right  to  fix  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Its  association,  and  to  say  to  all  Individuals 
that  if  they  contemiilate  pursiiits  beyond  the 
limit  of  those  principles  and  involving  dan- 
gers which  the  society  wishes  to  avoid,  they 
must  go  somewhere  else  for  their  exercise; 
that  we  want  no  citizens,  and  still  less 
^hemeral  and  pseudo-citizens  on  such  terms. 
We  may  exclude  them  from  our  territory,  as 
we  do  persons  »lth  disease."  This  Is  sound 
advice  for  dealing  with  those  for  whom  the 
blitzkrieg  has  become  the  symbol  of  results 
to  be  accomplished  by  dictatorship  methods, 
efficiency  a  ietish.  and  achievement  a  god. 
Let  them  go  where  they  can  live  under  such 
a  regime.  We  must  and  shall  preserve  the 
democratic  method  which  is  willing  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  to  forego  efficiency  In  order  to 
acquire  moral  dignity. 

The  development  of  the  Individual  implies 
the  inherent  right  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his 
labors.  For  this  our  forefathers  labored.  In 
other  words  they  believed  In  work  as  a  means 
to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  Do  we,  as  a 
Nation,  now  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  this 
tradition?  Or  is  "something  for  nothing"  the 
watchword,  the  most  possible  gain  with  the 


least  possible  effort?  Apparently  many 
would  like  to  revise  the  time-honored  words 
"the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness"  to  "the  right  to  a  living,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

I  have  recently  seen  a  new  play,  Hope  for 
a  Harvest,  the  lesson  of  which  could  well  be 
taken  to  heart  by  the  public  at  large.  It 
preaches  the  old-fashioned  doctrine  of  work, 
and  that  along  with  our  rights,  which  have 
been  overemphasized,  there  are  duties  and 
responsibilities  which  we  owe  to  society  and 
our  Government.  The  development  of  the 
Individual  for  his  own  good  is  only  half  the 
picture — it  Is  also  for  the  common  good,  even 
at  the  price  of  self-sacrifice. 

That  the  citizens  should  feel  a  responsi- 
bility for  their  Government  is  one  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  democracy. 
Now,  as  never  before,  it  behooves  us  as  patri- 
otic citizens  to  support  and  look  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country;  not  only  must  we  con- 
tribute of  our  means,  but  of  our  Interest, 
our  thoughts,  and  our  prayers.  We  may  have 
become  lax  during  the  years  of  security,  tak- 
ing for  granted  the  blessings  that  have  ac- 
crued to  us  because  we  live  in  a  demc;cracy, 
and  heedless  of  the  dangers  that  were  en- 
croaching upon  us  unawares,  yet  in  ovir  hearts 
we  have  not  departed  from  the  teachings  and 
precepts  of  our  fathers. 

So,  let  us  say,  it  Is  not  a  redefinition  of 
Americanism  that  Is  needed,  but  a  rededica- 
tion  of  ourselves  as  American  citizens,  a  re- 
afibmation  of  our  belief  in  democracy  as  a 
way  of  life.  Truth  stands,  and  true  American- 
Ism  is  as  real  and  as  potent  as  in  days  gone  by. 

But  passive  adherence  to  the  democratic 
principle  as  a  political  form  of  government  is 
not  enough.  We  must  show  our  faith  in  the 
kind  of  world  that  democracy  makes  possible, 
a  positive  mlliUnt  faith  that  will  fight  for 
the  preservation  of  our  traditions  and  insti- 
tutions. The  spirit  Is  our  weapon  in  the  war 
we  are  fighting.  Physical  m^ht  has  never 
been  able  to  overcome  spiritual  force.  De- 
mocracy can  be  preserved  If  we  have  the  will 
and  the  spirit  to  do  it. 

When  our  forefathers  entered  upon  their 
noble  experiment  of  founding  a  democratic 
Nation,  the  eyes  of  suffering  humanity  were 
upon  them,  and  they  did  not  fall  them.  To- 
day, the  oppressed  of  the  world  l(X3k  to  us  for 
the  preservation  of  the  democratic  ideal. 
They  shall  not  look  in  vain. 


T.  V.  A. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  statement 
relative  to  the  T.  V.  A.: 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  observes  its 
eighth  anniversary  today.  May  18,  In  the 
midst  of  the  largest  and  most  urgent  work 
program  in  Its  history. 

In  addition  to  Its  huge  normal  program  of 
construction  and  operations,  T.  V.  A.  with  Its 
20,000  employees  is  carrying  out  national- 
defense  assignments  to  increase  Its  power 
capacity,  produce  ammonium  nitrate  for  use 
in  miinitions,  speed  up  completion  of  the  9- 


foot  navigation  channel,  enlarge  capacity  for 
production  of  concentrated  phosphate  fer- 
tilizer, and  build  houses  for  Industrial  defense 
workers. 

At  the  direction  of  Congress,  the  Authority 
Is  adding  360,000  kilowatts  to  its  Installed 
power  capacity,  principally  by  the  construc- 
tion of  Cherokee  Dam  and  the  Watts  Bar 
Steam  Plant,  to  supply  energy  needed  to 
produce  more  alumlnxmi  for  airplanes.  On 
authorization  by  the  United  States  War  De- 
partment, the  Authority  is  adding  a  new  am- 
monia plant  and  reconstructing  Nitrate  Plant 
No.  2,  at  Miiscle  Shoals,  Ala.,  to  produce 
ammonium  nitrate  at  the  rate  of  300  tons 
a  day.  As  agent  of  the  Federal  Works  Admin- 
istrator. T.  V.  A.  is  building  250  dwellings 
In  the  Muscle  Shoals  area  and  100  In  the 
Humboldt-Milan  area  In  Tennessee  to  house 
Industrial  workers  engaged  in  national- 
defense  production.  At  the  same  time  the 
Authority  is  moving  ahead  with  Its  normal 
program.  Including  the  construction  of  Ken- 
tucky. Watts  Bar,  and  Fort  Loudoun  Dams. 

Eight  years  ago,  navigation  on  the  Tennes- 
see River  was  largely  restricted  to  local  hauls 
of  a  hundred  miles  or  so  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  when  heavy  rains  filled  the  chan- 
nel to  navigable  depths.  Today,  an  all-time 
record  freight  traffic  of  97,000.000  ton-miles 
(1940)  has  been  reached  and  gasoline,  grain, 
and  automobiles  are  among  the  Important 
new  kinds  of  freight  moving  over  the  river 
from  points  of  origin  outside  the  Valley. 

Eight  years  ago  floods  in  the  Tennessee 
River  were  virtually  altogether  uncontrolled. 
Today  T.  V.  A.'s  system  of  eight  major  dams 
Is  providing  4,000,000  acre-feet  of  controlled 
storage,  and  completion  of  the  dams  now 
under  construction  will  Increase  controlled 
storage  to  10,000,000  acre-feet. 

Eight  years  ago  the  Federal  Government 
was  utilizing  the  vast  water  power  of  the 
Tennessee  River  for  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity at  only  one  dam — Wilson.  Lacking 
transmission  lines  with  which  to  carry  Its 
power  to  market  the  Government  had  only 
one  customer,  the  Commonwealth  &  South- 
ern Corporation,  and  was  selling  only  21  per- 
cent of  the  electric  power  Wilson  Dam  could 
produce. 

Today  the  Government's  Tennessee  Valley 
power  plants  are  producing  more  than  five 
times  the  amount  of  power  that  could  have 
been  produced  by  Wilson  Dam  in  1933.  The 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  with  4,900  cir- 
cuit miles  of  its  own  transmission  lines, 
possesses  a  ready  market  for  all  the  power 
it  can  sell.  Seventy-flve  municipal  systems 
and  38  cooperatives  are  buying  T.  V.  A.  power 
wholesale  and  distributing  it  to  more  than 
430.000  customers,  who  are  saving  more  than 
$9,000,000  a  year  in  electric  bills  as  a  result 
of  T.  V.  A.'s  low  rates. 

Eight  years  ago  the  Government's  nitrate 
plant  at  Muscle  Shoals  had  been  Idle  for 
years.  Since  T.  V.  A.  began  operation  a 
portion  of  the  plant  has  been  converted  to 
production  of  phosphates  and  more  than 
290.000  tons  produced,  much  of  which  has 
gone  into  demonstrations  of  good -farming 
practices  on  more  than  35,000  farms  in  27 
States. 

In  Its  8  years  T.  V.  A.,  in  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  agencies,  has  also  developed 
farm  and  Industrial  equipment  to  help  raise 
agricultural  Income  and  widen  the  uses  of 
electricity,  helped  communities  to  plan  their 
orderly  development,  cooperated  in  the  check- 
ing of  erosion  on  thousands  of  acres  of  land. 
The  Authority  responded  to  requests  from 
communities  for  technical  assistance  in  plan- 
ning for  local  flood-control  works  and  river- 
freight  and  passenger  terminals,  cooperated 
in  public-health  work,  carried  on  research 
to  develop  new  uses  and  wider  markets  for 
mineral  resources,  conserved  the  recreational 
values  of  its  lakes  by  building  demonstration 
parks,  and  cooperating  in  the  construction 
of  parks  by  States  counties,  and  munici- 
palities. 
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Milestones  in  T.  |V.  A.'s  8-year  record  have 
Included — 

1933 :  Construction  of  W^heeler  Dam  started. 
President  orders  coijistructlon  of  Norrls  Dam; 
construction  startjsd.  Tupelo,  Miss.,  first 
municipality  to  contract  for  T.  V.  A.  power. 
T  V.  A.  agricultural-industrial  research  pro- 
gram started.  An  organization  of  almost 
10,000  men  and  women  recruited  in  less  than 
a  year's  time. 

1934:  T.  V.  A.  bikys  blocks  of  transmission 
and  distribution  properties  from  Mississippi 
Power  Co.  for  $850,000  and  from  Tennessee 
Electric  Power  Co.  for  $8,605.  Newly  formed 
Alcorn  County  (Miss.),  Electric  Power  Asso- 
ciation begins  using  T.  V.  A.  power.  Knox- 
vllle,  Dayton,  and  Pulaski,  Tenn.;  Athens, 
Decatur,  Florence,  Russellvllle,  Sheffield,  and 
Tuscumbia,  Ala.;  A^nor.  and  New  Albany, 
Miss.,  contract  for  T.  V.  A.  power.  First 
electric  furnace  pujt  into  phosphate  produc- 
tion by  T.  V.  A.  at  nitrate  plant  No.  2  at 
Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.  Product  is  45  percent 
concentrated  phosphate  fertilizer.  Single 
electric  furnace  has  capacity  of  16,000  tons 
a  year.  Authority  signs  first  of  23  contracts 
for  administration  of  phosphate  demonstra- 
tion program  by  l^nd-grant  colleges.  Elec- 
tric Home  and  Farm  Authority  incorporated 
in  Delaware  as  T.  V.  A.  subsidiary,  "with  the 
purpose  of  making  feasible  the  increase  in 
the  use  of  electricity  in  homes  and  on  farms, 
by  seeking  to  improve  the  quality,  decrease 
the  cost,  and  finance  the  consumer  purchase 
of  electrical  appliances."  Fourteen  preferred- 
stock  holders  of  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  file 
suit  (the  Ash  wander  case)  in  the  Eighth  Ju- 
dicial Circuit  of  Alabama  to  enjoin  the  sale 
cf  certain  transmission  lines,  substations, 
and  auxiliary  properties  by  the  company  to 
T.  V.  A. 

1925:  Congress  amends  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act  to  clarify  the  principles  of 
allocating  ccsts  anid  keeping  accounts,  and 
to  enable  the  Authority,  for  a  period  of  5 
,  years,  to  issue  bonds  and  lend  a  maximum 
of  $50,000,000  to  local  governments  for  use 
In  buying,  constructing,  or  operating  power 
transmission  and  distribution  lines.  T.  V.  A. 
buys  block  of  trarismlssion  lines  and  asso- 
ciated facilities  Ijrom  Tennessee  Electric 
Power  Co.  for  $15,753.  Second  electric  fur- 
nace installed  rt  Shoals  phosphate  plant, 
increasing  installed  capacity  to  50,000  tons  a 
year.  Somerville,  ^olivar,  Dickson,  Jackson, 
Memphis,  Milan,  and  Volunteer  Electric 
Power  A.^sociation  I  (Decatxir)  Tenn.,  Muscle 
Shoals  City.  Ala.,  did  Holly  Springs,  Okolona, 
Monroe  County  Epectrlc  Power  Association 
(Amory),  Pontotoc  Electric  Power  Associa- 
tion (luka),  and  'Tombigbce  Electric  Power 
Association     (Tupelo),    Miss.,    contract    for 


T.   V.   A.    power. 


First    test-demonstration 


farm  selected  for  utilization  of  T.  V.  A.  phos- 
phate fertilizer  In  rounded  farming  program. 
Construction  of  pickwick  and  GuntersviUe 
Dams  started. 

1936:  United  Staltes  Supreme  Court  decides 
for  T.  V.  A.  in  Ashwander  Case.  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America  contracts  for  T.  V.  A.  power 
for  Its  plant  at  A^coa.  Tenn.  T.  V  A  buys 
certain  properties  pf  Alabama  Power  Co.  for 
$1,030,974.  CuUnrian  Electric  Cooperative 
(Cullman),  Ala.;  North  Georgia  Eectrlc 
Membership  Corporation  (Dalton),  Ga.;  and 
Duck  River  Electrlfc  Membership  Corporation 
(ShelbyvlUe) ,  GibSon  County  Electric  Mem- 
bership Corporation  (Trenton),  Middle  Ten- 
nessee Electric  Membership  Corporation 
(Murfreesboro),  Pickwick  Electric  Member- 
ship Corporation  (Selmer),  and  Southwest 
Tennessee  Electricj  Membership  Corporation 
(Brownsville),  TerU..  contract  for  T.  V.  A. 
power.  Number  of  test-demonstration  farms 
reaches  10,000  Inl  10  States.  Norrls  and 
Wheeler  Dams  completed.  Construction  of 
Chickamauga  and  Hiwassee  Dams  started. 

1937:  First  substantial  operation  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  reservoir  system  for  flood  control. 
Crests  at  Chattanooga  reduced  by  3  to  5  feet 
on  four  occasions;  savings  estimated  at  $750,- 
000.    Ohio  River  crest  at  Cairo,  ni.,  reduced 


by  nearly  half  a  foot,  preventing  flood  from 
overtopping  levees.  Electro-Metallurgical  Co. 
contracts  for  T.  V.  A.  power  for  a  plant  to  be 
located  near  Sheffield,  Ala.  Victor  Chemical 
Co.  chooses  site  near  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn., 
for  plant  to  make  phosphate  with  T.  V.  A. 
power.  Number  of  test-demonstration  farms 
reaches  20,000  in  15  States.  Third  electric 
furnace  Installed  at  Shoals  phosphate  plant, 
increasing  installed  capacity  to  75,000  tons 
a  year.  Chattanooga,  Lincoln  County  Elec- 
tric Membership  Corporation  (Fayettevllle), 
Paris  and  Trenton.  Tenn.;  Cherokee  County 
Electric  Memljership  Corporation  (Centre), 
Joe  Wheeler  Electric  Membership  Corporation 
(Decatur)  and  GuntersviUe,  Ala.;  and  North- 
east Mississippi  Electric  Membership  Corpo- 
ration (Oxford)  and  Tippah  Electric  Power 
Association  (Ripley),  Miss.,  contract  for  T.  V. 
A.  power. 

1938:  Tennessee  Supreme  Court  decision 
directly  affecting  Paris,  Fayettevllle,  and 
Claris vllle,  Tenn.,  removes  final  barrier  to 
use  of  Public  Works  Administration  funds  by 
Tennessee  municipalities  for  cor.struction  of 
electric  distribution  systems.  Congress  orders 
investigation  of  T.  V.  A.  T.  V.  A.'s  Shoals 
phosphate  plant  begins  manufacture  of  62 
percent  concentrated  phcephate,  highest  con- 
centration in  history.  First  long-haul  ship- 
ment of  gasoline  on  the  improved  Tennessee 
River.  Eighteen  privately  owned  electric  util- 
ities bring  suit  against  T.  V.  A.  In  Federal 
Court.  Case  decided  for  T.  V.  A.  by  three- 
member  Federal  Court  sitting  at  Chattanooga. 
T.  V.  A.  buys  transmission  and  distribution 
properties  from  Tennereee  Public  Service  Co. 
(KnoxvlUe)  for  $2,549,488,  from  Holston  River 
Electric  Co.  for  $87,500,  from  Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee Light  &  Power  Co.  for  $125,030,  and 
from  Grainger  County  Electric  Co.  for  $7,500. 
Aberdeen,  4-County  Electric  Power  Associa- 
tion (Columbus),  Tallahatchie  Valley  Elec- 
tric Power  Association  (Batesvillo).  Water  Val- 
ley, Columbus  and  Starkvllle,  M-ss.;  Bessemer, 
Albertvllle,  Cortland,  Fort  Payne,  Hartselle, 
Scottsboro,  and  Tarrant  City,  Ala.;  Browns- 
ville, Carroll  County,  ClarksvUle,  Colvun- 
bla.  Etowah,  Fayettevllle,  Humboldt.  Lenoir 
City.  Lewlsburg,  Newbem,  Cumberland  Elac- 
tric  Membership  Ccrnoraticn  (ClarksvUle), 
Ripley,  and  Weakley  County,  Tenn.;  and  Blue 
Ridge  Electric  Association,  Inc.  (Young  Har- 
ris), Ga.,  contract  for  T.  V.  A.  power.  First 
local-planning  assistance  program  established 
by  T.  V.  A.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Alabama 
State  Planning  Commission,  at  GuntersviUe, 
Ala.  Pickwick  Dam  completed.  Construction 
cf  Kentucky  Dam  started. 

1939:  Congressional  investigating  commit- 
tee upholds  T.  V.  A.  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decision  for  T.  V.  A.  in  18-utllitles 
suit  ends  long  litigation  by  privately  owned 
utilities  and  others  seeking  to  stop  the 
Authority's  power  program.  Congress  amends 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  to  enable 
Authority  to  issue  maximum  of  $61,500,000  In 
bonds,  principally  to  finance  Its  share  In  the 
purchase  of  all  the  electric  properties  of  the 
Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.  All  electric 
properties  of  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co. 
bought  by  T.  V.  A.,  22  municipalities  and  11 
cooperatives;  T.  V.  A.'s  share  $44,949,400. 
T.  V.  A.  buys  blocks  cf  properties  from  Mem- 
phis Power  &  Light  Co.  for  $2,110,000,  from 
Mississippi  Power  Co.  for  $1,333,000,  from 
West  Tennessee  Power  &  Light  Co.  for  $250,- 
000,  and  from  Bells  Light  &  Water  Co.  for 
$7,840.  First  long-haul  shipment  of  grain  en 
improved  Tennessee  River.  T.  V.  A.  power 
operations  reach  paying  basis.  Power  reve- 
nues In  fiscal  year  total  $5,445,197.  Fiscal 
year's  net  income  from  power  program  more 
than  $1,478,000,  enough  to  absorb  net  power 
expenses  brought  forward  from  all  preceding 
years  and  leave  net  Income  of  nearly  $900,000. 
Tennessee  River  freight  reaches  all-time  peak 
of  91.000.000  ton-miles.  T.  V.  A.  report  on 
the  effects  of  rail  freight-rate  structure  on  the 
Southeast  and  Southwest  submitted  to  Con- 
gress and  published  as  a  congressional  docu- 
ment.    Fourth  electric  furnace  installed  at 


Shoals  phosphate  plant.  Increasing  Installed 
capacity  to  100,000  tons  a  year.  Alcorn 
County  (Miss  )  Electric  Power  Association 
first  distributor  of  T.  V.  A.  power  to  become 
entirely  debt-free.  Cost  of  system  paid  out 
of  earnings  In  less  than  5  years.  Alcorn  first 
T.  V.  A.  distributor  to  reduce  rates  below 
T.  V.  A.  basic  standard.  Electric  Home  and 
Farm  Authority  transferred  from  T.  V.  A.  to 
Federal  Loan  Agency.  Nashville,  Cleveland, 
Athens,  Upper  Cumberland  Electric  Member- 
ship Corporation  (Carthage).  Plateau  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  (Oneida),  Sequachee  VaUey 
Electric  Cooperative  (South  Pittsburg).  Trl- 
County  EHectric  Membership  Corporation 
(Lafayette),  Meriwether  Lewis  Electric  Co- 
operative ( Centervllle ) ,  Clinton,  Gallatin, 
Harrlman.  La  Follette,  Lawrenceburg,  Lexing- 
ton, Loudon,  McMlnnvllle.  Marjrville,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Murfreesboro,  Newport,  Rockwood. 
Sevierville,  Sweetwater,  and  Winchester, 
Tenn.;  Louisville,  Central  Electric  Power  As- 
sociation (Carthage),  East  Mississippi  Elec- 
tric Power  Association  (Meridian),  Natches 
Trace  Electric  Power  Association  (Hoxiston). 
Macon  and  Philadelphia,  Miss.;  Murphy,  N.  C; 
and  Hickman-Fulton  Counties  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Corporation  (Hickman) ,  Ky.,  con- 
tract for  T.  V.  A.  power.  GuntersviUe  Dam 
completed.  Construction  of  Watts  Bar  Dam 
started. 

1940:  Congress  orders  construction  of 
Cherokee  Dam  and  Watts  Bar  steam  plant 
and  Installation  of  additional  generators  in 
Wilson  and  Pickwick  Dams  to  increase  In- 
stalled capacity  of  T.  V.  A.'s  power  system  by 
360,000  kilowatts  and~  supply  power  needed 
to  produce  more  alxunlnum  for  airplanes  in 
national-defense  program.  Construction  of 
Cherokee  Dam  started  within  24  hoxirs  on 
fastest  work  schedule  ever  attempted  in 
United  States  large-scale  dam  construction. 
Congress  amends  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  to  enable  the  Authority  to  make  pay- 
ments to  States  and  counties  In  lieu  of  taxes. 
T.  V.  A.  buys  block  of  properties  from  Ala- 
bama Power  Co.  for  $1,989,000.  A  T.  V.  A. 
engineer,  John  H.  Walthall,  discovers  a  proc- 
ess for  making  alumina,  raw  material  of 
aluminum,  from  clays  found  in  abundance 
in  the  valley.  First  shipment  of  automobiles 
on  the  Tennessee  River.  Reynolds  Metals  Co. 
contracts  for  T.  V.  A.  power  for  new  alumi- 
num plant  at  Sheffield.  Ala.  Six  years  of 
collective-bargaining  relationship  with  em- 
ployees formalized  by  signing  of  a  contract 
between  T.  V.  A.  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Trades  and  Labor  Council,  representing  15 
union-labor  organizations  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Tennessee 
River  freight  sets  all-time  peak  for  second 
year  In  succession  with  97,000,000  ton-miles. 
Steamer  Gclden  Eagle  voyages  to  Chatta- 
nooga; first  passenger  boat  on  the  improved 
Tennessee  River  upstream  from  Muscle 
Shoals  and  largest  ever  locked  through  the 
upper  dams.  Number  of  test-demonstration 
farms  reaches  30,000  in  22  States.  Contracts 
for  T.  V.  A.  power  signed  by  Benton  County, 
JelUco,  Springfield,  Tennessee  VaUey  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  (Savannah),  Appalachian 
Electric  Power  Association  (Jefferson  City), 
Fort  Loudoun  Electric  Cooperative  (Madison- 
viUe),  and  Holston  Electric  Cooperative 
(RogersvlUe),  Tennessee,  North  Alabama 
Electric  Cooperative  (Stevenson),  Sand 
Mountain  Electric  Cooperative  (Fort  Payne). 
and  Hunts viUe.  Ala.,  and  West  Point,  Miss. 
Hiwassee  and  Chickamauga  Dams  completed. 
Construction  of  Fort  Loudoun  Dam  started. 

1941 :  Congress  Increases  T.  V.  A.  appro- 
priation to  speed  up  construction  of  Fort 
Loudcun  Dam  by  a  full  year  for  national  de- 
fense. At  request  of  United  States  Army, 
T.  V.  A.  starts  reconstructing  and  enlarging 
Muscle  Shoals  plant  to  product  ammonium 
nitrate  for  use  In  explosives;  maxlmxmi  ca- 
pacity 300  tens  a  day.  T.  V.  A.  develops  new 
type  of  demountable  house,  produced  by  fac- 
tory ma.ss-prcduction  methods.  Federal 
Works  Administrator  designates  T.  V.  A.  his 
agent  to  construct  250  hoxises  at  Florence, 
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Sheffield.  Tuscumbla,  and  Miiscle  Shoals  City, 
Ala.,  and  100  hovises  at  Humboldt  and  Milan, 
Ttnn.,  to  house  Industrial  workers  engaged 
to  national-defense  production.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  the  Alabama  houses  and 
all  the  Tennessee  bouses  to  be  of  T.  V.  A.'s 
new  portable  type,  so  defense  housing  can 
be  moved  swiftly  to  meet  changfng  needs. 
Ptfth  electric  furnace  authorized  for  Shoals 
phosphate  plant,  to  Increase  Installed  ca- 
pacity to  150,000  tons  a  year.  Move  spurred 
by  England's  need  for  concentrated  phos- 
phate to  strengthen  Its  land  for  war  effort. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  millionth  tree 
seedling  from  T.  V.  A.  nurseries  planted  on 
valley  land  to  check  soil  erosion  and  build 
forest  resources.  T.  V.  A.  phosphate  used  by 
thirty-five  thousandth  test  demonstration 
farm.  Demonstration  program  covers  27 
States.  T.  V.  A.  phosphates  being  tested  by 
State  agriciiltural  experiment  stations  in  47 
States.  Seven  millionth  visitor  sees  T.  V.  A. 
projects.  Contract  for  T.  V.  A.  power  signed 
by  Caney  Pork  Electric  Cooperative  (Smlth- 
▼llle),  Tenn.  T.  V  A.  power-generating  sys- 
tem passee  million-kilowatt  mark  In  Installed 
capacity,  becomes  eighth  largest  In  Western 
Hemisphere.  Customers  buying  T.  V.  A. 
power  at  rate  of  6.000.000.000  kilowatt-hours 
a  year.  Authority's  power  revenue  coming  In 
at  rate  of  about  821.000.000  a  year.  Net  In- 
come enough  to  defray  all  costs  of  operating 
the  T.  V.  A.  system  for  navigation  and  fiood 
control  as  well  as  for  power  production  and 
•till  leave  a  net  balance. 


A  Perplexed  President — A  Dated 
Confress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  19,  1941 


.     A  PKBPLXXZO   FRZSIDENT 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 

nistration  is  on  Its  way.  and  there  is 
no  speed  limit;  but  just  where  it  is  going, 
why  it  is  going,  and  where  the  destina- 
tion no  one  seems  to  know. 

With  all  the  uncertainty,  two  things 
seem  clear.  We  are  headed  for  trouble- 
plenty  of  it.  But  what  it  will  cost  us  in 
taxes,  lives,  and  loss  of  freedom  no  one 
seems  to  have  considered.  Each  day  sees 
some  new  move  toward  war  or  prepara- 
tions for  war;  more  spending  without 
thought  of  the  taxes  to  be  levied  to  pay 
lor  it. 

Recently,  the  President  caused  his 
spokesmen,  including  Stimson.  Wickard. 
Warburg,  Knox,  and  many  others,  to  tell 
us  In  substance  that  war  was  inevitable 
and  that  the  Axis  Powers  must  be  de- 
stroyed. Typical  is  the  statement  of 
Secretary  Knox,  who,  on  May  11.  said 
that  it  is  our  duty  "to  oppose  the  aggres- 
sor with  enough  force  either  to  scare  him 
off  or  to  defeat  him." 

The  aggressor,  of  course,  means  Hitler. 
We  know  Hitler  will  not  scare.  So  we 
must  defeat  Hitler  by  force.  Might  we 
Inquire  where  we  are  to  apply  this  force? 


Can  we  defeat  Hitler  without  sending  an 
army  to  Europe?  Whatever  our  feelings, 
can  we  succeed  in  that  undertaking? 

If  we  continue  our  present  course  and 
sometime,  soihewhere,  we  get  into  war 
with  the  Germans,  the  Italians,  the  Jap- 
anese, the  Bulgarians,  Rumanians, 
Hungarians,  Turks,  and  the  French,  how 
long  will  it  take  us  to  defeat  them  and 
what  will  it  cost  in  taxes  and  lives? 

The  President  is  perplexed  because  he 
has  promised  unlimited  aid  to  Britain, 
and  because  he  has  promised  to  keep  us 
out  of  this  war,  not  once,  but  many  times. 
Which  promise  shall  he  violate?  He 
knows  we  do  not  want  war,  so  he  is  wor- 
ried. Perhaps  the  clearest  of  those 
promises  is  the  one  when  he  said: 

And  while  I  am  talking  to  you,  fathers  and 
mothers,  I  give  you  one  more  assurance.  I 
have  said  this  before,  but  I  shall  say  it  again, 
and  again,  and  again — your  boys  are  not 
going  to  be  sent  Into  any  foreign  wars. 

But  he  has  promised  all  needed  aid  to 
Britain. 

A    DAZED    CONGEJESS 

Congressmen  know — at  least,  most  of 
theni — that  the  American  people  do  not 
want  war.  They  know  that  the  admin- 
istration is  driving  toward  war.  Con- 
gressmen had  an  opportunity  to  duck 
this  issue  in  1936,  when  Loins  Ludlow. 
of  Indiana,  introduced  a  war-referendum 
resolution,  which  would  have  given  the 
people  a  vote  on  the  question  of  going  to 
war.  Again,  in  1937,  Senator  Capper 
made  a  like  move  and,  in  January  of  1939. 
Democratic  Senator  Clark,  of  Missouri, 
introduced  a  bill  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  have  required  a 
national  referendum  before  the  country 
could  become  involved  in  war. 

But.  at  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion. Congress  blocked  this  legislation, 
denied  the  people  the  opportunity  to  de- 
cide whether  they  wished  to  take  part 
in  a  war  which  they,  the  people — not 
Congress,  the  Cabinet,  or  the  President — 
would  fight.  And  so  now,  the  issue  is 
back  on  Congress'  doorstep.  Do  they 
like  it?  Not  at  all.  But  it  is  there  and 
many  of  them  are  in  the  same  predica- 
ment as  the  President.  They,  too,  prom- 
ised the  people  before  election  they  would 
not  involve  this  country  in  war.  And 
now  they  find  administration  pressure 
applied  to  compel  them  to  acquiesce  in 
steps  which  will  bring  war. 

ANOTHEE  WORHT 

Congressmen  know,  too,  that  we  cannot 
prepare  for  war  or  even  for  national  de- 
fense, if  strikes  continue  and  production 
Is  slowed  down  or  stopped  in  our  fac- 
tories. They  know  that  we  cannot  win 
through  our  present  emergency  if  we  sub- 
scribe to  the  doctrine  that  a  man  cannot 
work  here  in  what  was  free  America 
until  he  meets  the  demands  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization which  would  compel  him  to 
Join  its  ranks  and  pay  whatever  fees  and 
dues  its  leaders  may  impose. 

They  know  that  America  cannot  be 
free  under  such  a  system.  But  they  lack 
the  inclination  or  the  courage  to  meet 
the  question.  And,  between  the  indig- 
nant, outraged  expressions  of  opinion 
which  they  get  from  their  constituents 


and  their  fear  of  so-called  labor  leaders, 
they  are  doing  just  nothing  except  sweat- 
ing and  worrying. 

If  we  are  to  keep  out  of  this  war  and 
prepare  for  national  defense,  center  your 
mail  on  the  President  or  those  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  who  are  war- 
minded  and  who  are  afraid  of  union 
politicians  and  racketeers. 


Defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  19.  1941 


Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
members  of  the  House,  the  latest  Nazi 
conquests  in  Europe  have  brought  a  total 
of  over  662,500.000  people  under  Nazi, 
Communist,  and  Fascist  regimentation. 
This  means  that  about  one-third  of  the 
world's  population  must  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  the  Axis  Powers,  For  the  Amer- 
icas the  decisive  phase  of  this  war  has 
begun  with  the  announcement  that 
France  and  its  colonial  empire  are  to  be 
put,  we  might  say,  at  the  disposal  of  Hit- 
ler, The  Vichy  surrender  is  a  blow  to 
the  /Jnited  States  from  the  point  of  view 
of  all  the  American  republics,  it  is  by  all 
cdds  the  most  serious  development  of  the 
present  war.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most 
serious  threat  to  the  independence  and 
security  of  the  entire  Western  Hemi- 
sphere since  the  eventful  invasion  of 
Mexico  by  Napoleon  III  on  the  eve  of  the 
Civil  War. 

The  boa  constrictor  is  tightening  his 
coils  around  us,  it  seems.  If  we  do  not 
establish  ourselves  in  positions  where  it 
cannot  crush  us  we  will  have  a  terrible 
fight  later  on.  I  am  against  war,  and 
believe  if  we  hold  the  outposts,  they 
cannot  get  at  us.  If  we  have  to  take  the 
outposts  after  they  have  them,  then  there 
might  be  much  bloodshed.  In  order  to 
avert  this,  I  believe  we  should  accept  the 
French  colonies  at  this  time  in  payment 
of  the  French  war  debt.  We  should  not 
wait,  as  some  countries  have,  until  it  is 
too  late. 

The  President  has  wisely  stood  by  his 
commitment  not  to  become  a  belligerent 
in  a  foreign  war.  But  what  confronts  us 
now  is  not  a  foreign  war,  and  not  a  Brit- 
ish war,  and  not,  we  hope,  any  total  war. 
What  confronts  us  now  is  a  threat  which 
bears  more  directly  upon  our  own  vital 
interest  than  upon  those  of  Britain,  for 
the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
is  first,  last,  and  always  an  American 
problem.  I  believe  our  Congress  and  our 
President  fully  realize  the  great  danger 
and  grave  peril,  as  well  as  the  grave 
decisions  upon  which  depends  the  future 
security  of  the  liberty-loving  citizens  of 
this  world. 
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There  Must  Be  No  Black-Out  of  the  Bible 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  19.  1941 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  no- 
tices of  unusual  spiritual  import  have 
come  to  me  and  probably  to  every  other 
Member  of  the  Congress  in  the  last  few 
days.  The  first,  from  the  American  Bible 
Society  of  New  York,  carries  within  its 
folder  a  letter  from  the  most  beloved  of 
Yale's  professors.  Prof.  William  Lyon 
Phelps.  That  letter  is  worthy  of  reprint- 
ing, and  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  insert- 
ing it  here. 

The  time  for  letting  other  people  guess 
where  we  stand  In  spiritual  matters  Is  past. 

Possessing  a  message  which  can  save  floun- 
dering mankind,  and  a  textbook  which  con- 
tains that  message.  Christian  people  have  a 
clear  duty  to  proclaim  it  In  every  possible 
way. 

Believing  as  I  do  that  the  Bible  does  con- 
tain the  positive  answer  to  the  world's  de- 
spair, I  am  concerned  that  it  shall  everywhere 
have  the  widest  possible  circulation  In  these 
difficult  days. 

No  other  agency  In  this  country,  to  my 
knowledge,  is  "holding  forth  the  Word  of 
Life"  as  is  the  American  Bible  Society,  which 
was  dedicated  125  years  ago  to  perform  that 
single  task. 

Through  the  society  this  positive  answer 
can  be  given,  but  only  If  a  greatly  Increased 
Income  is  provided.  For  not  only  must  its 
own  carefully  budgeted  program  be  main- 
tained, but  there  are  now  the  added  respon- 
sibilities and  opportunities  caused  by  the 
warfare  which  Is  sweeping  the  world. 

In  order  that  the  necessary  support  may 
be  secured,  I  heartily  commend  the  society's 
current  seal  campaign  to  your  generosity. 
Your  gift  will  help  to  prevent  a  black-out  of 
the  Bible. 

My  own  faith  has  just  published  The 
New  Testament  of  Our  Lord  and  Savior 
Jesus  Christ,  translated  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  a  revision  of  the  Challoner- 
Rheims  version  edited  by  Catholic  schol- 
ars under  the  patronage  of  the  Episcopal 
Committee  of  the  Confraternity  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  published  by  St.  Anthony 
Guild  Press.  Paterson.  N.  J.,  1941.  It  is 
with  particular  pride  that  I  mention  this 
because  the  entire  distribution  and  sale 
of  this  splendid  work  come  under  a 
townsman  of  mine,  the  Very  Reverend 
Harry  C.  Graham,  O.  P.,  national  director 
of  the  Holy  Name  Society,  who  is  the 
spearhead  of  our  attempt  to  place  a  New 
Testament  in  the  home  of  every  Catholic. 

This  work  has  the  highest  endorsement 
of  the  president  of  the  Pontifical  Biblical 
Commission,  Eugene  Cardinal  Tisserant, 
and  His  Excellency,  Most.  Rev.  Ed- 
win V.  O'Hara,  bishop  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  in  which  they  praise  the  use  of  May 
18  as  Biblical  Sunday  in  the  United  States 
and  entrusting  the  task  of  distributing 
the  New  Testament  to  the  national  head- 
quarters of  the  Holy  Name  Society. 

It  is  the  fullest  fruition  of  the  encycli- 
cal letter  Spiritus  Paraclitus  of  Pope 


Benedict  XV  on  the  Reading  of  Holy 
Scripture.  That  magnificent  encyclical 
closes  with  this  superb  thought: 

Our  one  desire  for  all  the  church's  chil- 
dren is  that,  being  saturated  with  the  Bible, 
they  may  arrive  at  the  all-surpassing  knowl- 
edge of  Jesus  Christ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reiterate  my  belief  that 
these  two  organizations  representing  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  faiths  of  this 
country  are  fulfilling  a  truly  democratic 
mission  when  they  seek  to  place  in  the 
homes  of  every  one  of  their  communi- 
cants the  New  Testament. 


Tax  Whom? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 


Monday.  May  19,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  FRANK  C.  WALDROP 


Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  privilege  given  to  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald,  of  Saturday,  May  17,  by 
Frank  C.  Waldrop. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  is  receiving 
letters  protesting  against  proposals  now. 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
providing  additional  taxes  to  finance  the 
present  spending  program,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
drop's  article  is  pertinent. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  May 
17,  1941) 

DOIXFTTI.  NOTE 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  has 
been  studying  the  schedule  of  proposed  taxes 
now  being  considered  In  Congress.  It  Is  a 
very  enlightening  letter,  both  for  what  it 
says  and  what  It  leaves  unsaid: 

The  Washington  Times-Herald, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  proposal  of  the  Treasury 
Department  that  a  new  tax  bill  Include  a 
luxury  levy  of  10  percent  on  musical  Instru- 
ments Is  unsound.  Not  only  do  I  believe 
that  It  is  unsound,  but  it  is  dangerous. 

I  believe  that  musical  instruments  are 
tools  of  education  and  of  trade.  I  think  I 
am  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
music  dealers  as  well  as  artists,  manufac- 
turers, and  educators  when  I  make  the  asser- 
tion that  millions  of  boys  and  girls  are 
studying  music  because  It  benefits  as  an 
educational  medium. 

In  these  troublesome  times  we  should 
think  of  music  as  we  did  In  the  last  war 
when  it  was  thought  necessary  In  stirring 
patriotism  and  stimulating  morale  In  both 
the  military  service  and  at  home.  Friends 
of  music  all  over  the  country  are  writing 
and  wiring  in  opposition  of  this  tax. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  quote  my  feelings 
In  this  connection  if  you  wish. 
Yours  very  truly, 

HoMEH  L.  Krrr. 

You  can  guess  easUy  enough  that  Mr.  Kitt 
has  a  special  Interest  In  musical  Instruments 
or  he  woiildn't  have  written  that  letter.    You 


are  right.  He  sells  musical  Instruments. 
High  taxes  on  musical  Instruments  mean 
fewer  sales. 

Mr.  Kitt  Is  fighting  for  his  economic  life 
when  he  writes  a  letter  like  this,  and  that, 
regardless  of  how  much  he  may  say  about  the 
need  of  music  for  patriotic  and  educational 
purposes,  is  his  main  purpose  In  sending  the 
Times-Herald   this   letter. 

But  Just  a  minute.  Don't  condemn  him. 
His  economic  life  Is  Just  as  precious  to  him 
as  yours  Is  to  you.  Mr.  Kitt  Is  no  more 
selfish,  nor  any  less,  than  the  newspapers 
when  they  fight  for  their  lives  against  high 
taxes,  or  the  farmers  when  they  fight  for 
their  lives  against  high  taxes. 

The  value  of  musical  Instruments  to  the 
community  is  real.  Just  as  the  value  of  news- 
papers is  real — we  hope,  we  hope — and  the 
value  of  farmers  Is  real. 

What  concerns  Mr.  Kitt  Is  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  may  convince  Congress  that 
the  musical  Instrument  trade  Is  less  valuable 
than  some  other,  and  thereby  snuff  out  Its 
life. 

Well,  we  hope  not,  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Kitt 
and  all  the  other  people  who  make  their 
livings  out  of  music  and  have  enjoyment 
fron>  it. 

But  somebody's  business  Is  going  to  take 
a  beating  before  long.  If  the  tax  does  take 
effect  and  horns  are  quieted  and  pianos  un- 
made, chalk  up  Just  one  more  casualty  of 
the  war. 

The  horns  and  pianos  will  have  gone  to 
Join  the  aluminum  pots  and  pans — remem- 
ber how  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment put  10,000  alumlnum-utensll  makers 
out  of  work  recently  by  decreeing  the  end  of 
aluminum  kitchenware,  and  the  20  percent 
of  normal  automobile  production  to  be  sliced 
off,  and  the  thousand  and  one  other  things 
common  to  our  way  of  life.  Now  all  are 
under  the  gun. 

We  are  beginning  to  catch  a  glimmer  of 
what  General  Goerlng  meant  when  he  said 
"guns  Instead  of  butter." 

But  only  a  glimmer.  Do  you  have  any  Idea 
what  our  military  commitments  sum  up  to 
at  this  point?  Let's  run  over  the  list  of  most 
obvious  ones.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  implied  we 
are  going  to  establish  "four  freedoms"  aU 
over  the  earth  which  do  not  now  exist  really 
ansrwhere  on  the  earth  entirely. 

We  are  also  committed,  under  the  lend- 
lease  bill,  to  give  any  nation  he  designates, 
whatever  actual,  tangible  military  goods  and 
equipment  he  designates.  Specifically,  we 
have  promised  help  to  England,  Poland, 
Prance,  Norway,  Denmark,  Czechoslovakia. 
Yugoslavia,  Greece,  Holland,  Belgium.  Fin- 
land, and  China.  Perhaps  to  others  also,  but 
all  these  are  on  the  public  record. 

To  som?  of  these  we  have  actually  made 
deliveries  of  goods.  We  are  delivering  an  In- 
creasing volume  wherever  we  can. 

We  are  also  committed  to  prevent  invasion 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  this  Is  gen- 
erally assumed  to  mean  any  point  from  the 
North  Pclc  to  the  South,  lying  between 
Hawaii  and  the  mid-Atlantic. 

To  achieve  this  system  of  defense  we  are 
doubling  our  Navy,  building  an  Army  of 
millions,  and  are  laying  the  basis  of  50,000 
airplanes  a  year,  plus  500  heavy  bombers  a 
month  extra. 

All  these  are  ovir  commitments.  And  we 
are  the  kind  of  country  that  goes  through, 
strangely  enough,  in  such  matters. 

Merely  to  build  our  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  going  to  cost  a  lot  more  than 
present  suggestions  on  taxes  would  signify, 
and  the  investment  will  be  well  worth  every 
penny. 

To  send  arms  to  all  those  countries  which 
we  have  promised  to  help  will  multiply  the 
unknown 

To  follow  those  arms  with  men  and  to  es- 
tablish the  four  freedoms — wow! 

Mr.  Kitt  get  out  your  fiddle  and  play  while 
you  can. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  PHILIP  A.  BEN- 
NETT. OP  MISSOURI 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  in- 
clude the  following  radio  address  given 
over  KMOX.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  on  Saturday, 
May  10,  1941.  by  oiu-  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Philip  A.  Bennett,  of  Missouri. 

This  is  a  critical  hour  for  the  Nation.  While 
we  are  at  peace  with  all  of  the  world,  there 
are  people  In  this  country  who  labor  unceas- 
ingly to  drag  us  into  Eviroi>e's  wars. 

Prom  a  movement  almost  imperceptible  at 
first,  the  tempo  of  their  efforts  has  Increased 
ao  rapidly  during  the  past  few  months  tliat 
one  hesitates  to  forecast  what  new  demands 
will  be  made  in  behalf  of  Great  Britain  on 
the  morrow.  While  I  do  not  question  the 
faith  or  honesty  of  those  who  would  plunge 
this  Nation  into  war.  I  do  question  the  vmder- 
lylng  objectives  of  the  war  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  course  they  are  asking  their  nation 
to  follow.  We  all  realize  that  a  major  aisis 
is  rapidly  approaching.  And  that  crisis  I  do 
not  believe  is  one  that  originates  with  or 
sprmgs  from  our  own  problems  of  national 
defense,  but  rather  is  a  crisis  which  had  its 
beginning.^  in  the  secret  diplomacy  of  Europe 
and  the  financial  intrigues  of  the  world':  in- 
ternational bankers.  Prom  my  study  of  the 
causes  leading  up  to  the  present  world  con- 
flict, I  am  convinced  that  world  trade  and 
gold  are  far  more  important  factors  In  this 
war  than  any  idealistic  factors  like  freedom 
and  democracy.  In  fact,  I  find  substantial 
grounds  for  my  opinion  in  the  statement  of 
Wendell  Berge.  Assistant  Attorney  Genrral  of 
the  United  States,  at  DeLand.  Pla,  last  Sat- 
tirday  night,  when  he  said.  "This  is  admit- 
tedly a  contest  of  economic  power."  Inci- 
dentally, I  believe  it  is  alSo  a  contest  to  pre- 
serve the  profit  system  in  Europe.  With  all  of 
Russia  devoted  to  communism  and  the  Axis 
Powers  doing  business  according  to  the  .social- 
istic philosophies,  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  are  the  only  remaining  nations 
that  might  be  classified  as  capitalistic.  And 
1  pause  to  observe  that  capitalism  has  In  this 
country  at  least  been  one  of  the  cornerstones 
of  freedom. 

I  have  referred  to  the  secret  diplomacy  of 
Europe.  We  know  very  little  about  the  dip- 
lomatic maneuvers  preceding  the  present 
confilct.  But  Joseph  Stalin  has  lifted  the 
curtain  on  at  least  one  of  the  happenings. 
Speaking  before  the  supreme  parliament  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  on  Augtist  31.  1939,  on 
the  Bri.tlsh  failure  to  conclude  a  pact  between 
Poland,  Germany,  and  Russia,  he  said: 

"They  (England)  needed  a  pact  to  guar- 
antee Poland,  but  they  did  not  concern  them- 
selves with  Poland  herself,  who  rejected  the 
Idea  of  assistance  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

"How,  under  such  circiunstances  coiild  the 
Soviet  Union  proffer  aid?  Britain  and  France 
guaranteed  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  case 
of  aggression  in  return  for  corresponding 
assistance.  But  their  offer  was  so  hedged 
about  with  clauses  and  peradventures,  as  to 


suggest  that  in  case  of  need,  their  aid  woiild 
prove  fictitious,  leaving  the  Soviet  Union 
without  effective  assistance." 

So  Russia  did  not  sign  up  with  Great 
Britain  and  France.  She  chose  to  wait  and 
when  Hitler  moved  into  Poland,  so  did  Mr. 
Stalin  and  he  got  a  big  slice  of  Polish  terri- 
tory almost  without  a  struggle. 

Incidentally,  both  Great  Britain  and 
France  failed  to  send  troops  to  Poland  when 
she  was  invaded,  which  gives  some  substan- 
tiation to  the  mLsgivings  of  Stalin  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  their  promises. 

The  story  of  the  war  since  September  1. 
1939,  is  generally  known.  In  the  last  18 
months  we  have  been  doing  our  l>est  to  build 
up  our  own  national  defenses.  And  in  that 
objective,  I  am  sure  every  American  will  con- 
cur In  the  meantime  we  have  done  much 
for  England  and  her  allies.  These,  of  course, 
are  small  sacrifices,  by  comparison  with  those 
we  will  undoubtedly  be  asked  to  make  in  the 
near  future.  They  are  the  sacrifices  that  83 
percent  of  the  American  people  wish  to  nvold 
They  want  to  keep  America  out  of  war.  They 
want  to  keep  otir  boys  here  at  home  ready 
to  defend  America  against  the  whole  world 
if  necessary.  They  see  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  sending  your  son  and  mine  into  the 
slaughter  pens  of  Europe.  Asia,  or  Africa,  and 
they  as  American  citizens  are  entitled  to  iiave 
their  wishes,  majority  wishes  if  you  please, 
respected  by  their  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress. 

Last  year  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Parties,  assembled  in  convention,  adopted 
platforms  which  pledged  their  candidates  to 
keep  America  out  of  foreign  wars.  As  one 
elected  to  Congress  upon  the  Republican 
platform,  I  feel  that  it  is  my  solemn  duty  to 
carry  out  my  party's  platform  pledges  to  the 
people  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability.  How- 
ever, I  am  grievously  concerned,  and  sorry 
to  report  to  you.  that  in  Washington  there 
is  a  growing  disregard,  not  only  for  the  plat- 
form pronouncements,  but  for  the  over- 
whelming desires  of  a  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  And  that  disregard,  in  itself,  is 
a  sign  of  the  decay  of  representative  govern- 
ment. 

We  are,  in  fact,  approaching  a  dangerous 
situation  when  the  duly  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
pleas  of  their  constituents.  In  a  recent  press 
conference  the  President  is  reported  to  have 
remarked:  "Convoys  mean  shooting  and 
shooting  means  war."  This  statement, 
c*>ming  from  the  elected  leader  of  the  Na- 
tion, coupled  with  his  promise  of  October  30 
at  Boston,  and  I  quote: 

"I  have  said  before  and  I  say  It  again,  and 
again,  and  again.  Your  twys  are  not  going 
to  be  sent  into  any  foreign  wars,"  have  me 
figuratively  up  a  tree  as  to  what  his  inten- 
tions really  are.  When  one  considers  the 
fact  that  Secretary  Knox  and  Secretary 
Stimfion  are  both  for  manpower  aid  for 
Britain;  when  one  considers  the  President's 
statement  at  Staunton,  Va.,  last  Sunday, 
that:  "We  are  bearing  true  witness  to  the 
faith  that  is  in  us — a  simple  faith  in  the 
freedom  of  democracy  In  the  world.  It  is  the 
kind  of  faith  for  which  we  have  fought  be- 
fore— ^for  the  existence  of  which  we  are 
ever  ready  to  fight  again."  one  cannot 
come  to  the  conclusion  the  President  is  un- 
informed. Thus  the  announcements  by  his 
aides  bear  his  official  approval,  even  though 
they  are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  pledges 
made  by  the  Democratic  Party  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  by  the  President  as  a  candidate  for 
reelection.  Amidst  the  confusion  of  this 
trying  hotir.  I  ask  you  to  be  cautious  in  your 
appraisal  of  the  present  situation.  Let  us 
all  stop,  look,  and  listen  before  our  country 
Is  plunged  Into  war. 

In  a  few  short  months  the  policy  of  this 
Government  has  changed  from  a  cash-and- 
carry  neutrality,  to  a  lease-and-lend  bel- 
ligerency, and  we  are  now  being  importimed  ' 


by  the  British  and  their  spokesmen  fn  this 
country  to  deliver  the  goods  to  England. 
This,  of  course,  means  convoys — convoys 
mean  shooting — shooting  means  war. 

It  is  significant  to  observe  at  this  point 
that  among  those  who  favor  America's  entry 
into  the  present  conflict,  are  to  be  found 
many  of  the  economy-minded  gentlemen  who 
only  a  few  months  ago  were  busily  criticizing 
the  present  administration  for  trying  to  take 
care  of  the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  and  the 
unemployed  here  at  home.  Thus  does  war 
make  strange  bedfellows. 

In  concluding,  may  I  summarize  the  situ- 
ation as  I  see  it?  With  this  Nation  now 
struggling  under  the  appalling  burden  of  a 
$50,000,000,000  national  debt,  we  are  still  able 
to  give  or  withhold  the  aid  to  Great  Britain 
which,  over  a  long  period  of  years,  will  spell 
the  difference  between  victory  and  defeat. 
But  we  must  be  prepared  to  go  down  the  long 
road — to  make  many  sacrifices — ^to  forego 
many  pleasures. 

In  making  those  sacrifices,  not  essentially 
for  ourselves,  it  is  doubly  essential  that  while 
doing  so,  we  shall  not  forget  to  preserve  the 
bulwarks  of  freedom,  of  opportunity,  and  of 
Justice  at  home.  To  do  this  requires  a  tol- 
erant respect  for  the  opinion  of  one's  neigh- 
bor. It  requires  a  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  any  man's  right  to  honestly  disagree 
with  his  fellow  man  upon  the  ends  that  may 
be  achieved  either  through  war  or  by  a  nego- 
tiated peace. 

It  is  this  thought  that  impels  me  to  coun- 
sel you  to  cling  to  the  principles  laid  down 
by  George  Washington  and  all  the  great  lead- 
ers who  have  followed  him  in  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States. 

The  destiny  of  America  must  not  be  tied 
to  the  destiny  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
destiny  of  America  rests  in  the  hands  of  her 
own  people.  Will  you  listen  to  the  voices 
of  the  warmongers  or  will  you  demand  that 
party  platform  and  campaign  promises  be 
kept.  Now  Is  the  time  for  action.  Speak 
while  you  have  opportunity.  Remember  that 
under  dictatorship  the  only  voice  of  the  peo« 
pie  is  the  cry  of  woe. 


Our  First  Defeat 
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ARTICLE  BY  DAVID  LAWRENCE 


Mr.  cox.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  David 
Lawrence,  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
United  States  News  of  M^y  23,  1941: 

[Prom  the  United  States  News  of  May  23, 
1941] 

Otm  First  Detiat — Administration  and  In- 
dustrial Management  Surrender  at  Point 
or  Gun  as  Labor  Gets  100  Percent  of  Its 
Wage  Demands.  Thus  Increasing  Defensx 
Costs  and  Starting  Inflation 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
The  biggest  news  for  America  last  week 

was  not  the  fiight  of  Rudolf  Hess. 
Nor  the  decision  of  Marshal  Petain  to  turn 

the  African  colonies  of  France  over  to  Hitler. 

Nor  the  rise  of  Axis  power  in  the  Near  East. 
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The  biggest  news  happened  here  at  home — 
in  Washington,  where  President  Roosevelt 
suffered  the  most  ignominious  defeat  of  his 
public  career.  Unable  or  unwilling  to  deal 
with  the  C.  I.  O.  any  other  way,  he  permitted 
his  own  National  Defense  Mediation  Board 
to  grant  100  percent  of  the  wage  demands  of 
the  auto  workers'  union  and  thus  set  the 
pace  for  a  Nation-wide  set  of  wage  increases 
even  as  the  Government  strove  feebly  in 
other  quarters  to  argue  against  price  rises 
and  inflation. 

It  was  not  the  management  of  General 
Motors  which  surrendered  in  the  settlement 
recommended  by  a  board  of  President  Roose- 
velt's choosing.  It  was  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  which  surrendered.  At  a 
time  when  the  youth  of  the  Nation  is  being 
compelled  to  serve  at  $21  a  month,  the  auto 
workers  had  their  pay  boosted  by  $208  a 
year.  With  overtime  it  will  mount  still 
higher.  Nearly  70  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  employees  already  were  earning 
$2,000  to  S2.500  a  year. 

The  new  Increase  In  wages,  estimated  to  be 
about  $50,000,000  a  year,  is  equivalent  to 
about  a  full  year's  pay  for  200,000  draftees 
or  the  personnel  of  17  modern  army  divisions. 

entire  cost  of  living  affected  by  wage  boosts 

The  General  Motors  Corporation  can  stand 
the  Increase  but  can  the  American  people 
stand  it?  For  the  wage  level  set  In  one  com- 
pany affects  ail  the  others  and  likewise  raises 
the  wage  scales  in  related  industries.  And 
the  American  people  will  have  to  pay  the  in- 
creased costs  all  along  the  line.  Prices  cer- 
tainly cannot  he  held  down  if  wage  costs  in- 
crease. The  scales  paid  for  nondefense  work 
automatically  become  the  prevailing  wages 
paid  for  defense  work.  Many  of  the  auto 
workers  are  about  to  be  transferred  to  defense 
contracts  as  the  Government  compels  a  40- 
percent  reduction  in  automobile  production. 
On  most  of  the  defense  contracts  the  big 
manufacturers  are  niaking  less  profit  by  a 
good  deal  than  on  tiieir  normal  operations. 
This  is  because  many  of  the  contracts  are  on 
what  is  known  as  a  cost-plus-fee  basis.  The 
fees  fixed  are  amazingly  small  In  relation  to 
operations  on  nondefpnse  work  and  usually 
net  the  companies  only  aix)ut  1  percent  of  the 
gross  amount  of  the  contract.  But  the  wage 
costs — well,  these  can  Skyrocket  anywhere,  for 
the  companies  do  not  pay  them.  The  Ameri- 
can people  do.  And  tht  principal  agent  of  the 
American  people  Is  \,he  President  of  ihe 
United  States,  who  Is  |  supposed  to  keep  the 
costs  of  national  defen^  down  instead  of  let- 
ting them  go  up  to  any  heights  demanded  by 
a  minority  group  of  citizens  at  the  expense  of 
the  vast  majority. 

LABOR    IS   USING  ECONOMIC  POWER  AS  BLXnXJEON 

Why  didn't  the  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion refuse  to  grant  the  wage  increase,  know- 
ing that  the  effect  onl  our  economic  system 
and  on  the  cost  of  the  defense  program  would 
be  damaging?  J 

The  answer  is  that  the  General  Motors 
Corporation  had  no  Alternative.  It  if  re- 
fused the  demand,  it!  would  have  brought 
on  a  major  strike  involving  some  250,000  em- 
ployees. And  in  6trike|s  nowadays  there  is  no 
protection  whatsoever  lor  the  men  who  want 
to  work.  There  no  ijanger  is  a  democratic 
method  of  taking  a  strike  vote.  The  laborers, 
moreover,  who  disagree  find  themselves  co- 
erced by  pickets  who  Use  violence.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Stfates  and  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  recently  refused  to 
enforce  the  laws  with  respect  to  mass  picket- 
ing and  violence  at  the  Ford  plants.  What 
assurance  would  the  General  Motors  officials 
have  had  that  they  could  operate  their  plants 
If  they  refused  the  union  demands?  None 
whatever.  | 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Nation  was  led 
to  Ijelleve  that  the  bnly  thing  wrong  with 
the  labor  problem  was  the  refusal  of  man- 
agement to  bargain  collectively.  This  was 
supposed  to  be  the  difficulty  in  the  Ford  case. 


But  here  is  an  instance  in  which  one  of 
America's  largest  employers  has  bargained 
collectively,  in  fact  has  had  a  union  contract 
ever  since  the  sit-down  strikes  of  4  years  ago. 
Now  that  labor  has  achieved  the  right  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  what  is  labor  doing  with 
its  economic  power?  Is  It  exercising  self- 
restraint  in  a  national  crisis  or  is  it  out  to 
get  all  it  can,  irrespective  of  the  effect  on 
the  rest  of  the  citizenry?  Unhappily  the 
answer  must  be  given  that  labor's  leaders  are 
abusing  their  economic  and  political  power. 
The  record  t>elies  any  other  conclusion. 

The  definition  of  "collective  bargaining"  in 
this  case  can  plainly  iie  written  today  as  col- 
lective bludgeoning — a  complete  surrender  by 
management  to  whatever  wage  rates  labor 
happens  to  demand.  In  this  instance  It  is 
plain,  too,  that  the  full  acquiescence  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  was  behind  the  sur- 
render. 

There  was  another  demand — the  closed 
shop — which  would  have  meant  a  complete 
monopoly  for  the  C.  I.  O.  auto  workers'  union 
as  against  the  A.  F.  of  L.  This  was  abandoned 
by  the  union  for  the  present — it  meant  no 
financial  sacrifice  to  give  it  up  and  was  doubt- 
less a  trading  point  from  the  beginning. 
Anyway,  the  C.  I.  O.  has  the  exclusive  rights 
of  representation  for  the  majority,  and,  hav- 
ing secured  a  large  wage  Increase,  the  closed- 
shop  provision  becomes  less  important  to  the 
union.  The  issue  will  be  revived  in  due 
course — 1  year  hence.  The  unfortunate  truth 
is  that  General  Motors,  compelled  by  circum- 
stances over  which  It  had  no  control,  denied 
potential  protection  if  it  refused  to  aTxede, 
took  the  only  course  available — capitulation. 

But  the  responsibility  is  on  the  Roosevelt 
administration,  which  not  only  encourages 
wage  Ixjosts  but  declines  to  tax  these  profit- 
eering tjenefits. 

INEQUITIES  IN  TAX  LAWS  WILL  CAUSE  INFLATION 

What  may  not  be  generally  realized,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  workers  are  committing 
economic  suicide  by  allowing  their  selfish 
leaders  to  insist  on  higher  and  higher  wage 
scales.  The  vast  amount  of  purchasing  power 
created  by  the  pay-roll  increases  must  go 
somewhere.  It  will  be  found  bidding  soon 
for  consumer  goods.  The  Government  will 
try  to  hold  prices  down.  This  is  impossible 
unless  wage  costs  are  held  stagnant.  The 
Government  will  force  a  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction in  certain  nondefense  articles  lie- 
cause  of  scarcity  of  raw  materials,  but  this 
will  not  affect  a  large  number  of  articles 
which  will  go  up  in  price  because  labor  costs 
there,  too,  will  rise,  and  an  extraordinary 
demand  usually  boosts  the  price. 

We  are  on  the  threshold,  therefore,  of  an 
inflation  cycle  of  Incalculable  proportions. 
The  well  to  do  will  be  taxed  heavily — in  fact, 
to  the  point  of  conflscation.  At>out  700,000 
persons  with  incomes  of  $5,000  a  year  or  over 
will  have  to  bear  the  principal  burden — they 
will  pay  75  percent  of  the  increased  taxes. 
They  will  economize  and  also  their  Incentive 
win  be  repressed.  Meanwhile,  because  of 
politics,  about  $12,000,000,000  of  gross  income 
earned  by  80  percent  of  America's  families 
in  the  lower  brackets  will  escape  income  taxes 
and  direct  defense  taxes. 

Because  of  politics  also,  the  administration 
is  Just  now  boosting  farm  prices  by  Govern- 
ment loans. 

ADMINISTRATION  1>OMINATED    BT    POLITICAL   FEAR 

This  combination  of  political  chicanery 
doesn't  make  sense  for  anyt>ody — not  even 
for  the  supposed  beneficiaries.  Because  when 
inflation  starts  it  affects  the  lowest  income 
groups  first  and  especially  the  large  numl)er 
of  persons  like  school  teachers  and  employees 
of  Federal,  State,  and  city  governments, 
whose  salaries  rarely  are  boosted.  It  is  us- 
ually long  after  the  hardships  of  an  increased 
cost  of  living  have  Ijegun  before  persons  with 
more  or  less  fixed  wages  or  salary  rates  are 
given  Increases  to  offset  rises  in  the  cost  of 
living. 


Economic  leadership  in  Washington  plus  a 
certain  courage  to  fight  against  selfishness  in 
whatever  form  it  rears  its  head  could  have 
averted  the  defeat  last  week  in  Washington. 
But  so  long  as  political  fear  dominates  the 
governing  authorities,  there  can  be  no  ef- 
fective leadership  in  a  war  emergency. 

It  is  precisely  this  sort  of  decay  and  dis- 
integration from  within  democracy  that  gave 
Hitler  his  chance  in  the  last  8  years.  The 
French  Republic  collapsed  tsecause  of  this 
very  internal  poison. 

America  is  supposed  to  Ije  in  grave  danger. 
The  President  himself  sajrs  it  is  the  most 
critical  era  in  the  history  of  our  Republic. 
Democracy  is  believed  to  l>e  fighting  for  its 
life.  But  Judging  by  wliat  is  happening  in 
Washington,  the  disposition  is  not  to  save 
America  but  to  save  the  New  Deal — to  con- 
serve its  political  power  and  to  curry  favor 
with  groups  which  can  win  another  election. 

The  public  has  a  right  today  to  make  such 
an  Inference  and  to  call  an  administration 
incompetent  and  Inconsistent  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  cries  out  alx>ut  keeping  prices 
down,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  encourages  a 
rise  in  labor  costs  and  farm  prices. 

It  was  the  farmer  and  labor  alliance  which 
gave  the  New  Deal  its  third  term.  It  is  the 
fear  of  the  farm  and  labor  vote  by  a  selfish 
group  of  politicians  that  may  be  giving  Amer- 
ica its  last  term  of  free  government. 

For  the  economic  collapse  that  must  some 
day  follow  such  foolhardy  policies  as  are  being 
pursued  today  must  inevitably  produce  a  ter- 
rible reaction  against  democratic  government 
and  sow  the  seeds  of  fascism  in  America. 


Excise  Tax  on  Automobiles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FADJO  CRAVENS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  19.  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  L.  C.  CARGILE.  PRESI- 
DENT OF  NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  DEAL- 
ERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  CRAVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  a  statement  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Cargile, 
of  Texarkana,  Ark.,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Automobile  Dealers  Association, 
made  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  Thursday,  May  15,  1941,  as 
follows: 

My  name  is  L.  C.  Cargile,  308  Olive  Street. 
Texarkana,  Ark.  I  am  appearing  as  president 
of  the  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. Our  association  has  upward  of  17.000 
members,  each  of  whom  is  enfranchised  by  a 
manufacturer  of  automobUes  to  seU  new 
automobiles,  or  automobiles  and  trucks,  re- 
placement parts,  and  accessories.  Our  mem- 
bers sell  at>out  85  percent  of  all  new  auto- 
mobiles sold  in  the  United  States.  Through 
the  17,000  dealers  who  are  direct  memliers. 
and  by  reason  of  the  cooperation  of  local  and 
State  automobile  dealer  associations,  this 
association  speaks  for  all  automobile  dealers 
who  are  articulate  through  organization. 

I  wish  to  present  some  comments  on  the 
Treasury  Department  recommendation  to  in- 
crease the  excise  tax  on  new  automobiles 
from  3I2  to  7  percent,  and  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  previous  witnesses  to  increase 
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that  tax  to  20  percent  or  more.  I  should  also 
like  to  comment  on  their  eu^estlon  to  ex- 
tend the  tax  to  used  cars.  I  also  wish  to 
record  that  our  association  opposes  the  pro- 
posal to  increase  excise  taxes  on  accessories, 
replacement  parts,  and  tires,  the  proposal  for 
an  usage  tax,  and  the  proposed  increase  In 
the  gasoline  tax.  as  being  discriminatory. 

I  desire  to  state  emphatically  that  this 
organization  and  Its  members  wish  to  pay 
their  fair  share  of  whatever  the  cost  of  the 
defense  program  may  be.  As  citizens  and  us 
businessmen  we  wish  to  have  Inflation  avoided 
and  we  are  aware  of  the  dangers  of  uncon- 
trolled prices  in  a  war  economy,  but  we  are 
concerned  because  of  the  threat  to  the  ex- 
istence of  dealers  and  their  employees. 

The  automobile  Industry  consists  of  three 
component     groups — manufacturers,     labor, 
and   dealers.     Throughout   the   dviratlon   of 
this  emergency  there  will  be  opportunity  for 
the  use  of  the  production  capacity  of  the  au- 
tomobile plants  and  for  the  management  of 
the  manufacturing  concerns  In  the  produc- 
tion of  primary  defense  materials.    The  au- 
tomobile factory  workers  will  likewise  have 
-  increasing  opportunity  during  this  program, 
but  that  group  consisting  of  the  dealers  and 
their  employees  are  not  only  faced  with  lack 
of  opporttmlty,   but  indeed  may  be  forced 
out  of  business  and  emplojrment.    The  deal- 
ers are  making  and  will  continue  to  make 
their  contribution  to  the  national  defense,  in 
a  less  direct  and  in  a  less  publicized  way,  but 
in  the  nevertheless  essential  capacity  of  main- 
taining the  highway  transportation  system  In 
working  order.     As  shown  by  the  1939  busi- 
ness census,  automobile  dealers  are  employers 
of  316,702  employees,  with  a  total  pay  roll  of 
•420.588,000  a  year.     Automobile  dealers  are 
important  members  of  the  biislness  life  In 
every  city  and  village,  and  their  continuance 
In  business  depends  directly  on  there  being 
automobiles  to  sell  and  to  service.    We  recog- 
nize that  the  necessity  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram may  force  groups  of  men  out  of  busi- 
ness, but  as  one  of  those  groups  facing  that 
possibility,  we  are  prcpt?rly  anxious  that  this 
result  follow  only  to  the  extremity  that  it  be 
necessary    In   order   that    the   coimtry   may 
survive. 

Motortruck  transportation  and  private 
passenger  transportation  by  automobile  are 
absolutely  essential  to  the  defense  program 
and  keeping  those  now  on  the  highway  in 
continued  operation  and  replacing  those  that 
are  continually  wearmg  out  ts  the  Job  of 
automobile  dealers  in  the  defense  program 
which  must  not  be  interfered  with.  The 
speedy  and  uninterrupted  transportation  by 
truck  Is  essential  in  the  movement  of  goods 
to  and  from  defense  plants.  Is  essential  to 
bring  the  farm  products  to  market,  and  to 
transport  workers  to  defense  plants  In  addi- 
tion to  the  heavy  normal  requirements  of 
ncndefense  workers.  The  millions  of  unem- 
ployed men  who  are  being  taken  in  to  work 
In  new  defense  plants,  who  wUl  have  to  rely 
upon  private  automobiles  for  transportation 
to  and  from  work,  particularly  In  many  new 
plants  which  are  being  built  In  locations 
which  can  only  be  reached  by  private  auto- 
mobile, are  causing  an  increasingly  heavy 
btirden  on  the  cars  now  in  operation.  In  the 
interest  of  national  defense,  the  supply  of 
automobiles  must  not  be  allowed  to  decrease 
either  through  lack  of  facilities  to  keep 
present  cars  riinnlng  or  the  lack  of  new  auto- 
mobiles to  replace  those  daily  wearing  out 
and  going  to  the  junk  pile. 

Previous  witnesses  before  you  have  pro- 
posed several  objectives  to  be  achieved  by 
increasing  taxes.  In  addition  to  raising  reve- 
nue for  defense  expenditures.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  a  high  excise  tax  on  automobiles 
would  tend  to  discourage  piorchasing  new 
cmn,  thereby  resulting  in  decreased  produc- 


tion, freeing  materials,  labor,  and  manage- 
ment for  defense  industry.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  such  decreased  production  and 
consimiption  would  be  desirable  in  order  to 
build  up  a  backlog  of  demand  which,  when 
released  after  Government  spending  for  de- 
fense had  ceased,  would  tend  to  stabilize  the 
economy.  There  was  a  suggestion  that  a 
ctirtallment  by  a  high  tax  would  divert  con- 
stimer  spending  to  goods  not  competing  with 
defense,  or  divert  money  into  savings. 

I  am  not  qualified  to  express  any  opinion 
on  how  much  money  should  be  raised  for  the 
defense  program  at  this  time,  and  It  Is  not 
becoming  that  I  should  do  so.  We  do  wish  to 
urge,  however,  that  the  tax  matter  under  con- 
sideration be  viewed  solely  as  a  revenue  rais- 
ing measure  and  that  the  other  suggested  ob- 
jectives which  may  be  a  part  of  an  emergency 
period  be  approached  directly  and  not  In- 
directly through  the  tax  device.  It  is  Im- 
possible to  predict  whether  a  tax  with  a 
double  purpose  will  produce  the  revenue 
expected  or  accomplish  the  secondary  objec- 
tives. The  suggestion  to  tax  new  cars  20 
percent  in  order  to  curtail  production  might 
or  might  not  curtail  production.  If  it  did 
curtail  production.  It  would  fall  to  produce 
the  stated  revenue,  and  if  It  did  not  cxirtail 
production  it  would  result  in  a  grossly  dis- 
criminatory Ux  greatly  disproportionate  to 
taxes  on  other  articles. 

The  automobile  Industry  has  already  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  reduce  1942  model 
production  by  20  percent,  and  it  has  been  in- 
dicated in  the  newspaper  this  week  that  a 
further  cut  may  be  forthcoming.  There 
wotild  seem  to  be  no  necessity  for  attempting 
to  indirectly  force  restriction  by  taxation  in 
the  face  of  such  voluntary  action. 

The  members  of  this  association  at  their 
annual  convention  in  Pittsburgh  in  January 
of  this  year  adopted  the  following  resolution: 
"Whereas  the  fulfillment  of  the  national- 
defense  program  may  require  curtailment  In 
the  normal  manufacture  of  automobiles;  and 
"Whereas  It  Is  the  firm  desire  of  automobile 
dealers  to  do  their  part  In  the  national  emer- 
gency: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  If  curtailment  In  the  pro- 
duction of  automobiles  becomes  necessary  In 
order  to  better  promote  the  national-defense 
program,  automobile  dealers,  through  the  Na- 
tional Automobiles  Dealers  Association,  pledge 
their  efforts  to  support  that  measure  and  to 
render  to  the  public  the  best  service  possible 
during  the  emergency." 

In  view  of  the  expressed  willingness  of  the 
manufacturers  to  agree  to  any  necessary  cur- 
tailment In  the  production  of  automobiles, 
and  In  view  of  the  expressed  willingness  of 
dealers  to  accept  such  curtailment,  and  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  in  O.  P.  M.,  under 
Mr.  Knudsen,  there  Is  existing  authority  to 
regulate  the  production  of  automobiles  dur- 
ing this  emergency  to  make  that  production 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the 
defense  program,  it  seems.  unnecess<u-y  and 
unwise  to  approach  this  problem  through 
taxation.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  sec- 
ondary objectives  advanced  as  reasons  for  a 
high  excise  tax  on  automobiles,  parts,  and 
accessories  will  automatically  be  solved 
through  the  direct-curtailment  method. 

A  tax  provided  in  the  revenue  act  would 
be  less  flexible  than  a  direct-curtailment 
method,  and  if  the  secondary  objectives  of 
such  a  tax  did  not  prove  to  be  effected,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  revise  by  legislation 
that  revenue  act.  It  would  impose  a  terrific 
burden  on  this  committee  and  on  Congress  to 
frequently  revise  revenue  acts  to  meet  chang- 
ing conditions  Jn  production  and  consiuner 
purchasing  diving  such  a  fast-moving  emer- 
gency. Ptirthermore,  when  the  defense  effort 
has  been  completed  anu  it  becomes  d«?slrable 
in  the  public  mterest  to  immediately  recom- 


mence normal  automobile  production.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  wait  until  Congresg 
could  repeal  the  high  excise  tax  in  order  to 
make  normal  production  possible. 

A  selective  excise  tax  always  tends  to  be 
discriminatory  as  between  the  taxed  and  un- 
taxed goods.  Furthermore,  with  a  selective 
tax  which  does  not  cover  a  wide  range  of 
article  competing  for  the  customer's  dollar 
discrimination  Is  emphasized.  This  excise 
tax  on  automobiles  as  a  luxury  Is  unsound 
as  the  automobile  Is  In  no  sense  a  luxury  but 
is  a  vital  form  of  transportation  prLmarlly 
used  for  business  and  commerce  by  the 
working  man  and  the  farmer.  To  put  a  very 
high  tax  on  automobiles  would  greatly  in- 
tensify the  already  existing  discrimination 
and  Inequity  of  this  tax,  originating  as  an 
emergency  tax  and  continuing  year  after  year. 
Furthermore,  such  a  tax  would  be  discrimi- 
natory within  the  automobile  Industry  as  It 
would  operate  more  harshly  against  the  man- 
ufacturers and  dealers  of  all  but  the  lowest- 
priced  cars. 

The  place  of  the  automobile  hi  the  Ameri- 
can   way    of    living    Is    drastically    different 
today  from  what  It  was  during  the  first  World 
War,  when  the  first  excise  tax  was  placed  on 
automobiles.     At   that   time   the  few  high- 
priced  automobiles  then  used  were  of  a  lux- 
ury character.    Their  ownership  was,  for  the 
most  part,  restricted  to  the  wealthy  and  their 
use  was  primarily  for  pleasure.     Today,  how- 
ever, the  automobile  has  become  a  necessity 
as  a  means  of  private  transportation,   and 
the  great  majority  of  automobiles  In  use  are 
owned  by  those  in  the  lower  Income  brackets. 
The  automobiles  has  become  widely  accepted 
because  of  Its  constantly  Improved  quality 
and  serviceability  and  by  reason  of  Its  low- 
ered price.    It  Is  most  unfair  to  penalize  the 
efficiency  that  has  brought  about  the  wide- 
spread ownership  of  automobiles  by  Imposing 
a  high  punitive  tax  merely  because  It  may 
appear  an  easy  way  to  raise  revenue.     Such 
expediency  without  thought  of  fairness  may 
be    expected    In   totalitarian   states,    but    Is 
wholly  unworthy  of  our  democratic  tradition. 
All  of  the  objections  to  an  excise  tax  upon 
new    automobiles    apply   with    even    greater 
force  to  the  proposals  made  by  some  witnesses 
to  this  committee  that  an  excise  tax  be  im- 
posed on  used  cars.    The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment recommendations  did  not  Include  any 
tax  on  used  cars,  and  such  a  tax  could  not 
be  looked  to  to  raise  revenue  as  it  would  be 
impossible  to  administer!     Furthermore,  such 
a  tax  would  lead  used-car  owners  into  all 
sorts  of  devices  to  escape  the  tax  and  It  would 
have   the   tendency   to   disrupt    the   normal 
trading  and  sale  of  used  cars.     None  of  the 
other  suggested  objectives  could  be  applied 
to  used  cars  as  they  do  not  In   any  sense 
compete  with  any  defense  industry,  no  back- 
log of  purchasing  power  could  be  built  up 
as  these   are   deteriorating  and  continually 
diminishing  articles,  and  as  the  use  of  auto- 
mobiles is  essential,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
no  Impediment   should   be   placed  on   their 
acquisition  and  continued  use. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  state  that  we  recog- 
nize that  money  must  be  raised  for  the  de- 
fense program;  that  we  are  opposed  to  any 
excise  tax  on  automobiles,  automobile  parts 
and  accessories,  tires,  tubes,  batteries,  and 
gasoline,  as  all  of  these  are  essential  to  a 
vital  form  of  transportation;  that  In  this 
emergency  period  excise  taxes  on  these  articles 
may  be  necessary  for  the  additional  revenue 
needed,  but  the  rate  of  tax  which  should  be 
Imposed  on  these  articles  should  bear  a  fair 
relation  to  other  manufactured  goods;  and 
that  the  automobile  industry  should  not  be 
selected  to  bear  a  grossly  disproportionate 
share  of  the  additional  cost  In  this  emer- 
gency. 
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Commemoration  of  One  Hundred  and 
Fiftieth  Anniyertary  of  Adoption  of 
Third  of  May  Constihition  of  Poland 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  FLAHERTY 

OF   MASSAC  HtTSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  FE'RESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  19,  1941 


RESOLUTION    BY    TH|E 
ORGANIZATIONS   OP 


UNITED    POLISH 
SALEM,   MASS. 


Mr.  FLAHERTY.  ^Ir.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  communica- 
tion addressed  to  the  majority  leader. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack,  by  the  United 
Polish  Organizations  of  Salem,  Mass.: 

Unhtd  Polish  Organizations, 

Salem,  Mass. 
The  Honorable  John  W^  McCobmact 
House  of  Representatives, 

Waskington,  D.  C: 
We,  Americans  of  Polish  descent,  assembled 
in  Salem,  Essex  County,  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, on  this  11th  day  of  May  1941,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Polish  C -ganlzations 
of  Salem,  Mass.,  In  coknmemoratlon  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  3d  of  May  Constitution  of 
Poland,  unanimously  adopt  the  following 
resolution: 

"Whereas  we,  Americans  of  Polish  descent, 
recognize  that  the  democratic  Poland,  the 
land  of  our  forefathers,  has  been  brutally  in- 
vaded, wlthov*  declarat^lon  of  war.  and  di- 
vided by  Nazi  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia; 

"Whereas  the  most  lijhuman  army  of  dic- 
tators in  its  march  oyer  hereditary  Polish 
territory  having  destijoyed  and  ir.urdered 
thousands  of  helpless  Iclvllians.  and  having 
bombed  defenseless  hospitals,  schools,  and 
churches,  wantonly  and  deliberately  machine- 
gunned  escaplrg  refugees; 

"Whereas  the  Nazi  and  Soviet  Governments, 
having  unjustly  and  uttmerclfuUy  murdered 
thousands  of  priests,  ijiuns,  professors,  and 
national  leaders,  and  hiving  sent  other  tens 
of  thousands  i  to  concentration  camps  with- 
out just  cause,  and  having  deported  large 
numbers  of  men,  won^en,  and  children  to 
Siberia  to  die  of  starvation  or  disease,  sub- 
stantiating our  belief  t|iat  the  ultimate  goal 
of  the  barbaric  Invaders  is  the  destruction  of 
the  Polish  Nation:  Therefore 

"We  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  men  cf  good  will  and  under- 
standing, to  stop  the  attempted  extermina- 
tion of  innocent  people,  and  pray  that  a 
commission  be  allowed  to  distribute  aid  and 
relief  to  these  stricken  people;  be  it  also 

"Resolved,  Xnat  we  express  o\ir  deepest 
gratitude  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  especially  to  an  ardent 
champion  of  our  cause.  Majority  House 
Leader  John  W.  McCObmack,  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  recognition  of  the  present  Polish 
Government  in  England,  thus  proving  to  the 
world  that  it  does  not  approve  of  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland  by  the  invading  powers;  and 
be  it  further  i 

"Resolved,  That  we  ^11  present  here  swear 
and  affirm  our  wholehearted  loyalty  and 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  as  loyal  citizens  wel  stand  always  ready  to 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice,  should  It  ever  be 

necessary."  .^    ^ 

Ztgmunt  Wtsocki,  President. 


Which  Way,  America? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  19,  1941 


SPEECH  OF  PROP.  FRANK  PRESCOTT,  OP 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHATTANOOGA 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein  a  speech  entitled  ''Which  Way, 
America?"  delivered  to  the  Young  Demo- 
cratic Club  of  Chattanooga  on  May  13, 
1941,  by  Prank  W.  Prescott,  head  of 
Adolph  S.  Ochs  department  of  govern- 
ment. University  of  Chattanooga. 

This  is  a  thoughtful  and  well-reasoned 
statement.  With  its  general  theme  I 
agree.  I  recommend  it  for  the  consid- 
eration of  readers  of  the  Record. 

The  speech  is  as  follows: 

Just  3  short  years  ago  Dr.  William  E.  Dcdd, 
American  Ambassador  to  Germany,  spoke  to 
a  packed  chapel  convocation  on  the  univer- 
sity campus.  This  eminent  historian  tin- 
folded  the  story  of  his  colorful  career  in 
Berlin  and  disclosed  that  Hitler  was  engaged 
In  a  plan  of  world  revolution  and  barbaric 
aggression.  He  spoke  with  a  rich  background 
of  Intimate  knowledge  not  only  of  the  older 
German  culttire.  In  which  he  had  attained 
his  doctorate  at  Leipzig,  but  also  from  the 
6  crowded  years  of  events  in  which  Hitler 
had  consolidated  his  regime.  He  declared 
that  Hitler  was  bent  upon  conquest  of 
Europe,  upon  reviving  the  old  pan-German 
scheme  of  conquest  in  which  he  Intended  to 
enslave  450,000,000  people,  and  thence  to  se- 
cure Nazi  hegemony  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Dodd  has  passed  on.  But  a  world  in 
which  every  humanistic  value  we  attach  to 
life  is  vanishing  with  lightning-like  rapidity 
Is  confronted  with  a  fateful  decision.  What 
we  do  in  the  next  few  weeks  may  change  the 
course  of  history.  For  tonight  the  chickens 
of  world  disorder  which  Senators  Lodge, 
Borah,  Knox,  McCormlck,  Hiram  Johnson, 
Jim  Reed,  and  others  helped  hatch  have 
come  home  to  roost.  And,  true  to  form,  the 
heirs  of  these  men  are  stumping  the  country 
from  coast  to  coast,  echoing  the  ventrilo- 
quisms of  the  politicians  of  1920.  These  ora- 
tors say  now,  as  they  said  then:  "Stay  home; 
lock  yourselves  behind  Chinese  walls;  attend 
to  your  own  business.  If  Europe  means  to 
destroy  herself,  nothing  can  be  done  about 
It."  These  men  regard  themselves  as  rea- 
listic, practical  men.  But  they  would  com- 
mit this  Nation  to  a  last-ditch  defensive 
fight,  with  our  back  to  the  wall,  standing 
alone  in  a  world  of  eager  gangster  nations, 
without  reliable  and  powerful  allies.  One  of 
these  experts,  a  certain  ex-colonel  in  the 
Air  Corps  Reserve,  offers  us  the  same  advice 
he  reportedly  gave  the  British  in  1938. 

So  far  as  one  can  <earn  from  a  careful 
analysis  of  all  his  speeches  and  acts,  no  word 
or  deed  has  come  from  him  that  would  Infer 
that  the  Nazi  system  of  mass  terror,  exploita- 
tion, and  total  war  is  not  the  "wave  of  the 
future." 

Both  Hitler  and  Lindbergh  agree  that  no 
merger  of  industrial  resources  is  big  enough 


to  thwart  the  Nazi  march  of  conquest  and 
there  is  nothing  America  can  do  to  prevent 
them  from  vaklng  over  Europe  and  Africa. 
But  on  the  same  day  that  their  statements 
were  Issued,  17  American  speclaUsts  who  have 
made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  war 
united  in  a  joint  pronouncement  that  "fac- 
tors of  fundamental  Importance  still  operate 
in  favor  of  Britain  and  her  allies  and  there  Is 
no  warrant  for  presupposing  a  German  vic- 
tory." Four  of  the  seventeen  are  admirals 
In  the  United  States  Navy  who  have  made  s 
lifetime  study  of  strategy.  The  Important 
p>olnt.  It  appears.  Is  that  the  Germans  must 
beat  Britain  do'*Ti  this  summer  and  we  have 
the  power  to  prevent  this  If  we  shake  off  our 
creeping  paralysis  and  make  an  all-out  effort. 
The  moral  factors — cw  the  Imponderables 
that  Bismarck  used  to  weigh  and  consider — 
are  against  the  Nazis.  Finally,  even  If  It  be 
true  that  Britain  Is  to  lose,  it  is  Imperative 
that  any  German  victory  be  delayed  as  long 
and  made  as  difficult  as  possible. 

The  logic  of  this  last  point  seems  Im- 
pregnable. And  we  have  the  word  of  four 
Cabinet  members,  who  of  all  the  people  in 
America  should  have  mere  cold  facts  at  their 
disposal  than  laymen  or  even  some  of  the 
experts.  In  their  recent  speeches  all  agree 
that  we  are  being  encircled:  that  one  cannot 
appease  a  rattlesnake — either  you  fight  him 
or  let  him  have  his  way.  Those  who  accept 
the  Lindbergh  thesis  believe  that  If  we  let 
the  gangsters  nave  the  Old  World  we  can 
retain  the  New,  with  our  Institutions  remain- 
ing unimpaired. 

If  history  teaches  anything  since  Hitler 
annexed  the  Saar  Basin  In  1935,  It  Is  that  he 
has  fooled  some  of  the  statesmen  and  people 
by  saying,  "This  is  my  last  territorial  de- 
mand," followed  by  the  proffer  of  the  bloody 
hand  of  friendship  in  some  meaningless  25- 
year  peace  pact.  Today  we  know  that  any 
land  with  rich  natural  resources  lying  around 
loose  will  be  taken  by  the  Axis  if  they  get  the 
chance.  The  trump  card  of  the  Nazis  is  that 
the  democracies  are  doomed  because  no  one 
of  them  will  ever  be  able  to  puU  tog-ither 
with  others  like  a  team  until  it  is  too  late.  A 
well-financed  propaganda  campaign  in  Amer- 
ica exhibits  all  the  devices  of  "softening  up" 
the  victim  by  paralyzing  the  nerve  centers  of 
resistance,  playing  upon  every  American  prej- 
udice— partisan,  class,  race,  nationality,  and 
creed.  Their  appeasements  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  thousands  of  Nazi  termites 
who  bore  their  way  Into  the  vital  tissues  of 
national  defense. 

The  assertion  that  It  takes  two  to  make  a 
fight  is  made  nonsense  by  Hitler  in  the  long 
list  of  conquered  nations.  And  If  the  future 
seems  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  militarism 
and  perpetual  wars,  yet  a  far  worse  future 
may  easily  befall  us.  "Appeasement  and 
wishful  thinking"  are  the  words  written  on 
the  doors  of  15  nations  who  resisted  with 
Inadequate  force  or  gave  up  without  a  strug- 
gle, with  the  resultant  slavery,  dismember- 
ment, and  expropriation. 

We,  like  the  British,  can  rise  above  our 
appeasers  and  native  Fascists.  Keeping  the 
sea  lanes  open  will  go  a  long  way.  But,  as  I 
see  It,  this  is  not  far  enough  really  to  fmlsh 
the  job.  So  let  us  be  done  with  weasel  words 
about  our  neutrality  and  aid  short  of  war, 
and  quit  thinking  that  total  victory  can  be 
won  by  caroling  God  Bless  America. 

In  a  grim  hour  on  the  eve  of  our  Revolution 
Patrick  Henry  said:  "They  tells  us,  sir,  that 
we  are  weak.  •  •  •  we  are  not  week  If 
we  make  a  proper  use  of  those  means  which 
the  God  of  Nature  has  placed  In  our  power. 
•  •  •  The  battle  is  to  the  vigilant,  the 
active,  and  the  brave.  •  •  •  Oentlemen 
may  cry  'Peace,  peace,'  but  there  Is  no  i>eace. 
Our  brethren  are  already  In  the  field.  Why 
stand  we  here  idle?" 
I  say,  America  must  fight. 
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Are  We  Aiding  Great  Britain? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  19,  1941 


LETTER  BY  HON.  RAYMOND  8.  McKEOUGH. 
OP  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
therein  a  letter  written  by  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Representa- 
tive Raymond  S.  McKeough,  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  from  one  of  his  constituents 
who  inquired  "What  Is  England  fight- 
ing for  and  why  are  we  aiding  Great 
Britain?" 

I  consider  his  answer  to  his  constituent 
one  of  the  most  intelligent — which,  com- 
ing from  him,  naturally  would  be^ — and 
as  most  candid  and  enlightening. 

I  strongly  recommend  and  urge  every 
Member  to  read  it. 

The  letter  follows: 

HOXTSK  or  RtPVCaZSTATVitB, 

Washington,  D.  C.  April  26,  1941. 

DsAS  Madam:  Replying  to  your  letter  of 
April  23.  it  is  my  conviction  that  England,  in 
Its  resLstance  to  Hitler,  is  fighting  not  only 
tor  her  very  life  but  is  making  a  heroic  con- 
tribution to  the  preservation  of  himian  lib- 
erty and  the  God-given  rights  that  spring 
from  It. 

Our  Government  has  solemnly  declared, 
after  fuU  exercise  of  democratic  processes  by 
the  action  of  the  Congress,  that  it  not  only 
sympathizes  with  England's  purpose,  but  has 
dedicated  Its  vast  power  and  Influence  to  aid 
England  to  protect  Christian  civilization  in 
resisting  the  atheistic  culture  and  philosophy 
that  stems  from  the  Ideologies  of  nazi-ism, 
fascism,  and  conununlsm.  This  policy  of  ovir 
Government,  obviously.  Imposes  grave  re- 
sponsibilities. It  is  my  earnest  prayer,  as  I 
am  sure  It  must  be  yours,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, la  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  all  others  in  responsible 
positions  In  the  Federal  Government  will,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  with  wisdom  and  courage, 
Justly  and  duly  discharge  their  heavy  re- 
sponaiblllttes.  and  thus  protect  all  that  we 
cherish  as  most  sacred  In  life. 

I,  of  course,  am  not  unmindful  that  such 
conduct  will  impose  great  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  o\xt  people,  but  every  national  emer- 
gency has  called  for  such  sacrifices.  The 
present  emergency  is.  without  doubt,  the 
most  grave  In  our  hlatory,  and  may  require 
larger  sacrlflcee  than  were  contributed  by  the 
generations  who  lived  through  former  emer- 
gencies. It  Is  my  considered  judgment  that, 
DC  matter  what  sacrifice  may  be  required  to 
defeat  the  present  threat  to  our  security,  and 
no  matter  how  great,  it  will  be  Insignificant 
^to  those  that  we  will  be  compelled  to  make 
In  the  event  the  dictators  of  Europe  and  Asia 
are  ultimately  successful. 

I  have  made  reply  to  your  communication 
because  of  my  appreciation  of  your  great  con- 
cern. I  should  like  to  make  Individual  reply 
to  many  other  inquiries  of  similar  natiire 
which  reach  my  ofDce  from  residents  of  the 
district  which  It  Is  my  privilege,  and  accom- 


panying responsibility,  to  represent  In  these 
serious  times.  That  I  am  unable  to  do  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  sufficient  help.  I  trust  you 
will  make  known  my  position  to  those  to 
whom  you  refer  In  the  last  paragraph  of  your 
letter  as  being  anxious  to  hear  from  me. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Raymond  S.  McKeough. 


Gutzon  Borglum's  Last  Writing 
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OP 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
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Monday,  May  19.  1941 


AN  ARTICLE  ON  MOUNT  RUSHMORE— 
SHRINE  OF  DEMOCRACY,  WRITTEN  FOR 
THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  MAGAZINES 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
an  article  on  Mount  Rushmore  which  was 
prepared  especially  for  the  use  of  the 
State  Teachers  magazines  by  the  late 
Gutzon  Borglum  shortly  before  his  death 
on  March  6.  This  article  has  appeared 
in  the  South  Dakota  Education  Associa- 
tion Journal  and  the  Virginia  Journal  of 
Education  and  other  State  education 
journals.  It  Is  probably  the  last  article 
the  famous  sculpter  wrote. 

The  article  follows: 

MOUNT  RUSHMORE SHRINE  OF  DEMOCRACY 

(By  Gutzon  Borglum) 

(EorroR's  Note. — This  article  was  prepared 
especially  for  the  use  of  the  State  teachers' 
magazines  shortly  before  the  death  of  the 
famous  sculptor  on  March  6.) 

In  the  Harney  Range  of  South  Dakota,  an 
eastern  outcropping  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  Shrine  of  Democracy  nears  completion  on 
Moiint  Rushmore  as  the  manifestation  of  a 
group  of  ideas,  not  merely  as  the  result  of  a 
flash  or  momentary  Impulse  to  carve  a  few 
colossal  statues  upon  the  face  of  a  cliff. 

The  inspiration  that  developed  into  the  cre- 
ation of  this  gigantic  work  first  came  to  the 
mind  of  Doane  Robinson,  the  historian,  of  this 
great,  picturesque,  and  turbulent  West,  whose 
life  now  spans  close  to  a  century.  Robinson, 
pricked  with  a  desire  to  hnmortalize  the  spirit 
that  made  America  what  it  is,  longed  for  the 
conversion  of  some  of  the  Black  Hills'  great 
granite  pinnacles  into  symbols  and  statues 
conunemorating  our  greatness.  In  1924,  while 
taking  part  In  the  dedication  of  a  memorial 
in  one  other  Western  State,  he  gave  expres- 
sion to  an  idea  that  finally,  in  Its  develop- 
ment, has  grown  to  what  we  call  the  Shrine 
of  American  Democracy. 

Any  shrine  of  this  sort  must  naturally 
contain  the  figures  of  Jefferson,  the  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
Is  so  fundamentally  right  that  it  has  become 
the  declaration  of  independence  for  ail  man- 
kind and  in  its  form  has  become  the  letter 
and  the  cornerstone  of  our  freedom  and  that 
of  more  than  50  other  nations;  and  Wash- 
ington, the  Father  of  his  Country,  who  with 
his  associates  freed  our  forefathers  and 
framed  the  Constitution — the  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  freedom  declared  by 
Jefferson  could  be  lived  and  maintained. 


In  my  desire  to  make  the  memorial  and 
the  history  of  this  political  record  complete, 
and  to  include  our  day  and  life,  I  developed 
the  drama  and  added  to  its  design  two  other 
men:  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  played  such  a 
vital  part  In  saving  our  great  Republic;  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  because  of  his  making 
possible  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  Canal  answered  the  longing  of  all  Europe 
and  the  great  Interests  In  the  eastern  part 
of  our  country  to  find  a  short  sea  route  to 
India.  Also,  as  Mr.  Coolidge  said  of  Thecdore 
Roosevelt,  he  was  the  only  President  who 
had  the  courage  to  tell  growing  big  business: 
"Thus  far  you  can  go  and  no  further  for  the 
safety  of  our  Government." 

Mount  Rushmore  Is  500  feet  above  a  nat- 
ural parking  place,  1,500  feet  to  the  south, 
toward  which  the  group  faces.  The  stone, 
for  all  practical  piirposes  we  shall  call  it 
granite,  is  in  excellent  condition  with  very 
few  interfering  cracks.  After  removing 
at-out  20  feet  of  the  surface  all  over  the  work, 
and,  in  seeking  high  relief  at  some  points, 
cutting  into  the  mountain  to  a  depth  of 
90  feet,  we  found  ourselves  working  in  the 
very  heart  of  granite  untouched  and  un- 
spoiled by  40,000,000  years  of  exposure. 

The  group  faces  south  so  directly  that  the 
sunrise  touches  the  left  of  Washington's 
face.  Both  sides  of  the  face  are  lighted  some 
time  during  the  day  as  the  sun  passes  south 
and  west  over  the  head;  and  at  the  end  of 
day  It  catches  the  last  lingering  light  of  the 
setting  sun.  The  entire  group  is  fortunately 
and   splendidly  lighted. 

Jefferson  recedes  into  the  mountain  a  dis- 
tance of  about  40  feet  and  is  Just  to  the  left 
and  back  of  Washington.  This  forms  a  re- 
cess In  the  group  across  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln faces  directly  the  two  colonial  Presi- 
dents. Between  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  you 
see  the  face  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  I  have 
arranged  it  so  that  he  is  turned  slightly  and 
Is  looking  directly  at  Lincoln,  whom  he  ad- 
mired very  much.  The  hand  of  Lincoln  Is 
shown  drawing  his  coat  about  himself;  and 
the  hand  of  Jefferson,  his  left  hand.  Is  thrust 
forward  as  If  he  were  about  to  call  Washing- 
ton's attention  to  something — possibly  the 
present  threat  by  the  Old  World  against  all 
democracy. 

My  own  thought  about  the  group,  as  I 
mentioned  In  my  short  speech  to  President 
Coolidge  at  the  dedication  In  1927,  is  that  we 
are  carving  a  memorial  that  will  outlive  our 
Government,  although  I  clarified  my  state- 
ment by  saying:  "Not  democracy,  because  the 
desire  to  be  free  and  Independent,  and  to  be 
happy  is  older  than  democracy;  it  is  born  and 
is  present  in  the  consciousness  of  every  living 
thing,  and  It  will  continue  as  long  as  life 
continues,  as  It  will  thrive  and  resist  all 
Interference  with  its  happy  existence." 

Immediately  back  of  the  great  group  I  am 
carving  a  hall.  Into  which  will  be  placed  the 
records  of  our  political,  civic,  and  cultural 
growth — the  development  of  electricity  and 
steam,  transportation,  the  telephone,  the 
airplane,  the  radio,  and  the  cinema.  This 
great  hall  will  be  a  hundred  feet  square  and 
is  located  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the 
mountain.  The  entrance  to  it  is  In  a  small 
gorge,  cut  by  the  Ice  aeons  ago.  A  great 
wide  granite  stairway  will  lead  to  the  hall, 
into  the  walls  of  which  recesses  In  bronze 
and  glass  will,  be  built  to  hold  the  records. 
There  will  also  be  found  here  statues  in 
bronze  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Patrick  Henry. 
Thomas  Paine,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  the 
great  inventors,  scholars,  and  other  person- 
ages prominent  in  the  service  of  American 
democracy  and  necessary  to  complete  the 
record  of  the  building  of  our  great  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  figures,  that  is  the  sculptural  part  of 
the  memorial  plan,  are  nearing  completion 
and  will  be  entirely  finished  during  this  year. 
They  cost  less  than  $700,000,  and  the  tourist 
traffic  they  brought  Into  South  Dakota  last 
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year  exceeded  In  value  38  millions,  according 
to  various  estimates,  80  percent  of  which  Is 
credited  to  Mount  Rushmore. 

The  Black  Hills  are  readily  accessible  by 
automobile,  bus,  and  three  railroads.  The 
shrine  itself  is  reached  by  two  fine  auto  roads. 
One  carries  the  great  southeast  traffic  from 
Hot  Springs  and  Custer  over  the  beautiful. 
Inimitable  Iron  Mountain  road;  the  other,  a 
wide  and  splendidly  constructed  road  built 
by  the  State  imder  G<>vernor  Bulow,  comes 
from  Rapid  City. 

There  is  no  fee  of  a^iy  kind  charged  those 
visiting  this  memorial  I  asked  that  of  the 
Congress  that  created  It;  and  it  Is  the  hope 
that  when  completed  ll|  will  be  protected  as  a 
shrine,  as  Franklin  Rojwevelt  so  dedicated  It, 
somewhat  religious  Ip  character  and  not 
cheapened  by  concesslojns  or  other  commercial 
agencies  that  abuse  and  destroy  the  sanctity 
and  t>eauty  of  nearly  all  our  places  of  interest. 


Tax  on  Carbonkited  Beyerafcs 


EXTENSION  <t)F  REMARKS 
o^ 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FUNNAGAN,  JR. 

or   VUltCINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Monday 


REPRESENTATIVES 
1941 


,  May  19 


EDITORIAL  VROU  'THE  JOHNSON   CITY 
(TENN.i  PRESS 


Mr.  PLANNAGAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

psrmission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  therein  a  short 
editorial  recently  appearing  in  the  John- 
son City  Press  of  iohnson  City,  Tenn., 
entitled  "Tax  on  Carbonated  Beverages 
Would  Work  Hardship."  I  feel  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Cbmmittee  in  working 
out  the  tax  bill  will  give  every  considera- 


tion to  the  reasons 
torial  as  to  Why  it 
place  a  20-percent  1 

[From  the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press] 


set  forth  in  this  edi- 
would  be  unwise  to 
ax  on  soft  drinks. 
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CARBONATED     ^EVERAGES    WOULD    WORK 
HARJDSHTF 

The  United  Statesf  gigantic  national-de- 
fense program  obviously  is  going  to  cost  a  lot 
of  money,  and  the  bl|lllons  of  dollars  It  will 
require  will  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  citi- 
zens of  all  ages  and  social  status.  If  the 
money  is  spent  wisely  and  attains  the  desired 
results,  not  many  men  and  women  are  likely 
to  b:  grudge  the  expei|id:tu.-e. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  right  and  wrong 
ways  of  going  about  everything,  and  some  of 
the  Treasury  Department's  proposals  for  rais- 
ing $3,600,000,000  fbr  defense  use  seem 
Injudicious. 

Take,  as  a  good  exalmple,  the  proposal  that 
a  levy  of  "1  cent  per  bottle  and  equivalents" 
be  placed  on  all  softi  drinks.  The  Treasiuy 
estimates  that  this  lety,  which  in  effect  would 
be  a  20-percent  tax  oin  the  soft-drink  Indus- 
try, would  produce  $132,500,000. 

We  shall  not  dispute  a  Treasury  estimate, 
although  the  experts  who  make  them  have 
been  known  to  fall  wbefxilly  wide  of  the  mark 
at  times,  but  we  do  believe  there  Is  a  strong 
likelihood  that  this  total  arrived  at  by  the 
Government  mathematicians  is  considerably 
too  large.  If  the  general  public  should  be 
asked  to  pay  6  cents  Instead  of  5  cents  for  a 
soft  drink,  the  volvune  of  sales  would  be  re- 


duced. The  experience  of  such  States  as 
South  Carolina  and  Kentucky  with  State 
taxes  on  such  items  has  proved  that. 

This  is  particularly  true  because  an  in* 
creaslngly  large  percentage  of  drinks  are  sold 
through  automatic  vending  machines,  which 
are  standardized  to  operate  after  a  5-cent 
piece  has  been  'nserted.  Addition  of  another 
cent  to  the  price  would  make  it  impossible 
to  continue  sales  by  vendors,  unless  a  new 
coin  were  devised  that  would  work  in  the 
machines.  This,  of  course,  wovild  make  It 
necessary  to  spend  a  huge  sum  of  money  to 
adapt  machines  now  in  use  to  the  new  coin. 

Another  Important  consideration  Is  the 
fact  that  If  such  a  tax  is  instituted,  80  per- 
cent of  the  amount  obtained  will  be  paid  by 
children,  the  working  class  and  soldiers  in 
camp.  Carbonated  beverages  have  become 
a  necessity  to  millions  of  working  people  and 
children,  vwho  depend  on  them  for  a  part  of 
their  dally  nourishment.  The  drinks  con- 
tain large  percentages  of  sugar  and  other 
body-building  materials,  and  have  food  value 
Just  as  has  candy — upon  which,  apparently, 
the  Treasury  does  not  mean  to  Impose  a  tax. 

It  certainly  appears  only  fair  that  If  "soft 
drinks"  are  to  stand  a  20-percent  tax,  candy 
and  many  other  rrticles  which  are  no  more 
necessities  than  carbonated  beverages  should 
also  be  taxed.  No  one  doubts  that  the  aver- 
age soft  drink  maker  and  seller  is  willing  to 
pay  his  part  of  the  national-defense  program, 
but  there  is  reasonable  objection  on  his  part 
to  segregating  his  own  particular  food  prod- 
uct for  taxation  purposes. 

Remember,  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  profit 
Is  made  per  bottle  by  the  manufacturer  of 
the  average  soft  drink.  Absorption  of  the 
1-cent  tax  would  mean  a  loss  to  the  maker. 
Perforce  he  will  pass  the  increase  along  to 
those  millions  of  workers,  children,  and  sol- 
diers. 

The  truth  is,  the  makers  of  carbonated  bev- 
erages appear  to  be  confronted  by  a  difficult 
future.  A  proposed  1-cent  increase  in  the 
tax  on  sugar  will  cost  the  industry  several 
million  dollars  annually,  and  other  proposed 
taxes  will  add  to  the  cost  of  gasoline,  fuel  oil, 
automotive  equipment,  checks,  tires  and 
tubes,  telephone,  telegraph,  transportation, 
refrigerators.  Insurance,  light  bulbs,  coin-op- 
erated devices,  and  capital  stock,  all  of  which 
add  to  the  overhead  of  beverage  manufacture 
and  distribution. 

Obviously,  the  Treasury  Department  would 
do  well  to  think  the  matter  over  carefully 
before  it  Imposes  a  tax  that  will  work  a  hard- 
ship on  so  many  millions  of  people  who  never 
have  too  much  money  to  spend. 


Our  American  Citizenship  and  Govern- 
mental Faults 
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EDITORIAL      FROM      THE      WORCESTER 
(MASS.)  TELEORAM-EVENINO  GAZETTE 


Mr.  HOLMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
Evening  Gazette  of  May  18, 1941; 


[Prom  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram -Eve- 
ning Gazette  of  May  18,  1941  ] 

OX7S  AMERICAN  CmZENSHIP  KttV  OOyERNMXNTAL 
FAULTS 

In  his  proclamation  designating  this  Sun- 
day as  I  Am  An  American  Day,  President 
Roosevelt  called  upon  "all  Federal,  State,  and 
local  officials,  and  all  patriotic,  civil,  and  edu- 
cational organizations  to  Join  In  exercises 
calculated  to  Impress  upon  all  oiu*  citizens, 
both  native-born  and  natioralized,  the  special 
significance   of  citizenship   in  this  Nation." 

Perhaps  at  no  time  since  the  birth  of  our 
Republic  has  there  ever  been  a  greater  need 
of  a  better  understanding  of  the  "special 
Eigniflnance  of  citizenship  in  this  Nation." 
That  means  that  we  require  not  only  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  in  American 
citizenship  and  a  firmer  loyalty  to  the  Ameri- 
can form  of  government  but  also  a  readier 
willingness  to  confess  faults  In  American 
Institutions  and  a  more  persistent  determi- 
nation to  end  those  faults. 

We  carmot,  of  course,  expect  perfection. 
Since  goveriunent  xnuBt  be  human,  we  cannot 
hope  that  government  will  be  super hiunan: 
that  government  will  ever  be  above  hvunan 
frailties;  that  government  will  ever  be  able 
to  advance  farther  and  higher  than  human 
nature  will  permit.  We  <.*an,  however,  hope 
that  government  more  and  more  will  repre- 
sent, reflect,  and  utilize  the  best  in  human 
nature.    That  is  the  goal  of  good  citizenship. 

The  framers  of  our  National  Constitution 
understood  human  nature.  They  realized 
man's  conflicting  desires  and  man's  tendency 
to  hold  his  own  purposes  and  his  own  ideas 
in  high  esteem.  So  they  created  a  govern- 
ment of  checks  and  balances,  in  which  the 
power  of  one  branch  would  act  as  a  check  and 
a  balance  against  the  ix)wer  of  another 
branch;  in  which  any  excessive  ambition  in 
one  official  or  in  one  group  of  officials  would 
be  curbed  by  another  official  or  by  another 
group  of  officials.  In  addition,  article  X  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  adopted  soon  after  the 
Constitution  itself  had  been  ratified,  declares 
that  the  "powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively, or  to  the  people."  That  meant 
that  the  Federal  Government  as  a  whole 
would  face  checks  and  balances  in  the  power 
of  the  separate  States  and  of  the  people  of 
all  the  States. 

It  is  customary  to  express  admiration  when- 
ever the  balance  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  State 
governments,  on  the  other  hand,  is  discussed. 
Yet  In  some  respects  this  balance  has  created 
difficulties.  In  seme  respects  It  has  made  the 
task  of  government  harder.  The  same  can  be 
said  about  the  self-government  of  cities  and 
towns  within  the  States.  In  the  relationship 
between  the  Government  at  Washington  and 
the  governments  in  the  capitals  of  the  48 
States  of  the  Union,  and  In  the  relationship 
between  the  State  governments  and  many 
cities  and  towns,  there  are  the  seeds  of  per- 
ennial controversy. 

We  need  a  strong  Central  Government;  we 
need  free  State  governments;  and  we  need 
home  rule  for  cities  and  towns.  Those  are 
not  necessarily  conflicting  needs.  But  those 
needs  do  Involve  conflicting  piuposes  and 
conflicting  desires  on  many  occasions,  and 
those  needs  cannot  be  met  without  a  far 
more  Intensive  ttudy  of  them  and  a  far  more 
Intensive  effort  to  meet  them  than  we  have 
yet  seen. 

The  struggle  for  power  and  advantage  be- 
tween the  different  units  of  Government  pro- 
duces confusion  and  waste,  and  Imposes  need- 
less burdens  upon  the  Indlvldxial  citizens. 
Taxation  In  many  forms.  In  which  Federal 
and  State  and  local  governments  compete.  Is 
only  one  example.  And  the  loss  of  time  and 
of  energy  and  of  national  efficiency  resulting 
from  the  endless  quarrels  regarding  the  rights 
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•ad  duties  and  proper  functions  of  our 
various  units  of  Government  cannot  be  cal- 
culated. But  ineviubiy  It  Is  tremendous. 
For  In  addition  to  the  task  of  making  ade- 
quate laws,  we  Americans  are  engaged  In  a 
constant  conflict  as  to  where  and  by  whom 
the  laws  ought  to  be  made 

To  cite  that  fact  Is  not  necessarily  to  sug- 
gest that  any  units  of  government  should  be 
abolished.  Tt  is,  however,  to  suggest  that 
unless  we  confess  the  folly  of  perpetual  de- 
bate over  the  Federal -State-municipal  Inter- 
relationship, unless  we  fully  recognize  the 
confusion  and  make  a  genuine  effort  to 
diminish  it,  then  our  American  citizenship 
may  be  in  danger  of  losing  some  of  its  special 
— algnlflcance. 

Disputes  regarding  the  relationship  be- 
tween QUI  units  of  government  are  mainly 
nonpartisan,  so  far  as  the  long  view  Is  con- 
cerned. That  Is,  neither  the  Democratic 
Party  nor  the  Republican  Party  has  an  un- 
broken record  of  wholehearted  support  of 
any  particular  principle  or  system  or  purpose. 
Party  government,  moreover,  despite  Its 
many  advantages  and  Its  many  achievements, 
has  not  succeeded  In  eliminating  many 
needless  complications  In  the  general  gov- 
ernmental task. 

That  may  indicate  that  party  government 
Itself,  as  well  as  the  framework  of  govern- 
ment, may  be  in  need  of  radical  changes. 
Our  system  of  electing  ofBcials,  cmr  political 
campaigns,  might  need  some  revision.  Wal- 
ter Bagehot.  famous  English  economist, 
essayist,  and  Journalist,  who  lived  from  1826 
to  18T7,  said:  "One  of  the  greatest  pains  to 
human  nature  Is  the  pain  of  a  new  idea." 

It  might  be  added  that  the  pain  is  par- 
ticularly acute  when  the  new  idea  arrives 
soon  after  a  previous  new  Idea.  A  pioneer 
or  an  Inventor  in  any  field — mechanical  or 
commercial  or  political — usually  likes  to  see 
his  own  new  idea  remain  new  as  the  years 
pass. 

Americans  have  always  tho\ight  of  their 
form  of  government  as  new  because  It  de- 
parted from  the  past  In  many  ways.  Yet  In 
these  fast-moving  days,  is  It  not  possible 
that  some  new  things  may  be  needed  in  our 
government.  In  various  units  of  gorem- 
ment— Federal,  State,  and  local?  Can  we  be 
sure  that  our  governmental  machinery  is 
really  adequate?  Can  we  not  make  improve- 
ments without  desertion  of  fundamentals, 
without  disregard  of  sound  and  timcrtrled 
principles  and  methods?  Good  citizenship 
require?  a  thorough  consideration  of  -those 
and  other  questions.  I  Am  An  American 
Day  should  call  attention  to  the  short- 
comings of  our  democracy  as  well  as  to  its 
Virtues. 


The  HooTer  Food  Plan 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  BALTIMORE  EVENINO 
SUN 


Mr.  ARNOLD.  Bir.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oai).  I  IncJude  the  foUowing  article  from 
the  Evening  Sun  of  Baltimore  of  May  17. 
1941: 


[From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  of  May 
17,  1941] 

PoLi.  or  Republicans  Hns  Hoovxa  Food 
Plan — Suoht  Majoritt  Against  A.  E.  F.  to 
England.  QmsnoNs  on  Fobxign  Policy 
Sent  to  Rank  and  Fuji  Thboughout 
Nation 

Sentiment  among  Republicans  In  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation  is  opposed  to  former  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover  on  his  proposal  to  send 
food  to  countries  occupied  by  German  armies, 
according  to  a  poll  being  conducted  by  the 
Young  Republican  National  Federation,  the 
State  branch  of  the  organization  was  In- 
formed today. 

The  notification  was  included  In  results 
reported  from  a  poll  of  "rank  and  file"  Re- 
publicans on  questions  dealing  with  United 
States  foreign  policy.  The  poll  is  being  con- 
ducted from  the  national  headquarters  In 
Chicago  and  the  findings  distributed  to  the 
State  organizations. 

NINE    THOUSAND    TWO    HUNDHED    AND    FIVE 
QUESTIONNAIRES 

Questionnaires  have  gone  out  to  9,205  Re- 
publicans making  up  a  cross  section  of  the 
party  throughout  the  Nation,  It  was  an- 
nounced. These  were  divided  among  older 
party  members,  youthful  Republicans,  and 
women  voters. 

Findings  on  returns  to  date  were  an- 
nounced as: 

1.  Most  Republicans  believe  Britain  will 
eventually  win  the  war  (71  percent  Britain; 
4  percent  Germany;   25  percent  stalemate). 

A.  X.  r.  OPPOSED 

2.  By  a  slight  majority,  weighed  by  Mid- 
west isolationist  sentiment.  Republicans  are 
opposed  to  sending  Army,  Navy,  or  air  force 
to  help  England,  even  if  it  becomes  apparent 
that  Great  Britain  will  ba  defeated  without 
such  help  (52  percent  opposed.  48  percent 
for). 

3.  A  majority  believes  the  United  States 
would  Inevitably  be  involved  in  war  with  the 
totalitarian  powers  If  Germany  Invaded  and 
defeated  England  (54  percent  yes,  46  percent 
no). 

"STEPS   TOWARD  WAR"    OPPOStD 

4.  The  rank  and  file  believes  Republican 
leaders  should  oppose  "steps  toward  war"  (60 
percent  to  oppose,  40  percent  to  follow  ad- 
ministration In  all  matters  of  foreign  policy ) . 

5.  All  sections — East.  South.  Midwest,  and 
West — opiMse  the  Hoover  plan  for  supplying 
food  to  occupied  coimtrles  despite  the  British 
blockade  (56  percent  oppose,  44  percent 
favor). 

6.  All  sections  believe  the  United  States 
should  take  part  In  peace  conferences  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  (65  percent  yes,  35 
percent  no ) . 

AGAINST   "tranON    NOW" 

7.  A  similar  majority  now  oppose  "union 
now"  or  "federal  union"  among  the  United 
States,  England,  Ireland,  Canada,  Australia, 
etc.  (69  percent  no.  31  percent  yes). 

Although  other  polls  of  the  Nation  have 
indicated  that  the  South  is  most  strongly  in 
favor  of  immediate  and  maximum  aid  to 
Britain,  among  Republicans  this  sentiment 
was  found  heaviest  In  the  East — probably  be- 
cause of  the  negligible  number  of  Republi- 
cans in  the  Southern  States. 

In  the  belief  that  Britain  will  be  the 
eventual  victor,  for  Instance,  the  eastern 
Republicans  voted  77  percent,  the  West  72 
percent,  the  South  71  percent,  and  the  Mid- 
west 68  percent. 

MIDWEST    DISSENTS    PURTHEB 

In  favor  of  sending  armed  forces  abroad, 
the  eastern  O.  O.  P.  registered  65  percent, 
the  West  52  percent,  and  the  South  64  per- 
cent. The  Midwest  opposed  by  a  majority  of 
61  percent. 


The  Midwest  dissented  again  from  the 
other  sections  on  the  query  whether  the 
United  States  would  be  involved  In  war  fol- 
lowing an  Axis  victory,  for  while  60  percent 
of  the  Republicans  in  other  sections  believed 
that  to  be  the  case,  only  46  percent  in  the 
Middle  West  expressed  that  view. 


Pegler  in  the  Times 
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EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    RHODE    ISLAND 
FREE  PRESS 


Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Rhode  Island  Free  Press  of  May 
16.  1941: 

[Prom  the  Rhode  Island  Free  Press] 

PEGLER  IN  THE  TIMES 

Westbrook  Pegler,  using  the  Pawtucket 
Times  as  his  journalistic  mouthpiece  in 
Rhode  Island,  has  penned  a  column  deciding 
that  the  time  has  come  to  vomit  his  spleen 
against  Senators  George  W.  Norris,  of  Ne- 
braska, Robert  F.  Wagner,  of  New  York,  and 
Robert  M.  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin. 

The  day  after  Pegler  was  awarded  recog- 
nition for  exposing  the  criminal  record  of  a 
labor  leader— which  sent  him  off  on  the  tan- 
gent of  condemning  the  entire  labor  law — 
F.  P.  A.,  veteran  New  York  columnist,  very 
cvmnlngly  introduced  In  his  column  the  ob- 
servation that  Pegler  would  now  seek  to  win 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  In  1942  by  leading  a  crusade 
against  the  Wagner  Act.  It  seems  F.  P.  A. 
has  been  uncanny. 

Senators  Norris,  Wagner,  and  La  Follette 
led  the  fight  for  the  Wagner  Act.  All  three 
are  great  liberals,  in  their  own  right,  without 
benefit  of  a  controlled  press — of  benefit  to 
them.  Pegler  Is  now  In  a  definite  scheme  to 
smear  these  three  Senators.  He  dlsmieses 
Senator  Norris  without  recognizing  that  the 
Nebraska  liberal  vaulted  over  the  political 
machines  of  both  parties,  in  his  own  State, 
to  be  elected  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
independent  voters.  And  Senator  La  Follette 
has  done  the  same  thing. 

Pegler    develops    the    point    that    Senator 
Norris  must  be  for  crooked  elections  because 
he  attended  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of 
Huey  Pierce  Long  In  the  Hall  of  Statues  at 
the  Capitol.    Pegler  ought  to  read  about  the 
crooked  elections  financed  and  underwritten 
by  the  power  trust  in  Nebraska  in  trying  to 
defeat    Senator    Norris.     But    if    we    fellow 
Pegler's  argument— that  Norris  must  be  for 
crooked  elections  because  he  watched  Huey 
Long's  statue  being  unveiled — then  we  sup- 
pose by  the  same  logic  that  Pegler  is  in  favor 
of  continuing  the  10  percent  pay  cut  on  un- 
organized employees  of  the  Pawtucket  Times, 
since  he  writes  for  that  paper  and  allows  his 
column  to  appear  therein  every  day.     And 
the  10  percent  pay  cut  was  made  late  in  the 
depression,  and  was  not  restored  when  the 
price  of  the  paper  was   boosted  50  percent. 
Of  course,  the  organized  employees  do  not 
have  to  suffer  such  arbitrary  handling — and 
Pegler  is  against  the  influence  which  comes 
from  luiionizatlon. 
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Since  Pegler  and  the  press  which  sponsored 
him  have  had  their  edvantage  in  spreading 
propaganda  against  labor  by  seeking  to  pin 
the  blame  en  the  workers  for  strikes  in  de- 
fense Industries,  the  Rhode  Island  Free  Press, 
obtaining  figures  from  official  Government 
sources,  not  only  exposes  this  press-columnist 
conspiracy,  but  offers  the  facts: 

From  the  start  of  the  defense  program 
through  April  30— the  period  for  which  the 
latest  compilation  was  made — 75  percent  of 
all  time  lost  due  to  strikes  was  caused  by  the 
resistance  to  unionism  of  five  big  corpora- 
tions—Ford. Allis-Chalmers,  International 
Harvester.  Bethlehem  Steel,  and  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube. 

In  that  entire  time,  man-days  lost  due  to 
disputes  in  defense  industries  numbered 
2,322,901.  Strikes  at  the  five  named  com- 
panies accounted  for  1.725,000  of  the  man-day 
losfes. 

These  giant  corporations  have  been  fighting 
unions  throughout  their  history.  Had  they 
obeyed  the  laws  of  the  land  and  entered  into 
collective-bargaining  agreements  with  the 
unions  representing  their  workers,  three- 
fourths  of  the  defense  strikes  would  not  have 
cccurred  That's  what  the  Government  data 
shows,  in  black  and  white. 

Clearly,  then,  if  labor's  calumniators  had 
been  really  interested  In  averting  strikes, 
they  could  have  done  so  by  cracking  down  on 
the  five  corporations  and  compelling  them  to 
obey  the  Nation's  labor  laws. 

The  Government  figures,  tabulated  by  de- 
fense officials,  are  also  very  Illuminating  on 
many  other  points.  They  disclose,  for  ex- 
ample, that  only  2  percent  rdf  the  strikes 
aroee  out  of  demands  for  the  closed  shop. 

And  yet  many  of  the  bourbons  In  Congress 
have  tried  to  create  the  impression  that  the 
closed -shop  Issue  has  been  the  cause  of  most 
strikes;  and  Congressman  Carl  Vinson,  of 
Georgia,  has  fathered  a  bill  to  prohibit  new 
closed-shop  contracts,  all  in  the  guise  of 
preventing  labor  disputes. 

Jurisdictional  disputes,  about  which  the 
same  Tories  have  raised  f-o  teriific  a  hulla- 
baloo, also  accounted  for  a  mere  2  percent  of 
the  time  lost  in  walk-outs,  and  at  this  writing 
not  a  single  Jurisdictional  controversy  Is  hold- 
ing up  defense  work  anywhere. 

Strikes  to  bring  up  low-wage  scales  caused 
only  4  percent  of  the  idleness:  8  percent  was 
due  to  demands  for  collective-bargaining 
agreements  from  antiunion  firms,  other  than 
the  five  mentioned  above,  and  the  remaining 
9  percent  to  a  variety  of  reasons. 

These  figures  can  easily  be  obtained  by 
Pegler  and  the  Pawtucket  Timec,  if  they  de- 
sire them,  from  the  agencies  that  are  collect- 
ing strike  data. 

They  prove,  once  and  for  all  time,  that  the 
fundamental  cause  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  strikes  is  the  refusal  of  America's 
titans  of  Industry  to  sit  down  at  the  same 
table  with  representatives  of  labor  and  nego- 
tiate with  them  In  good  faith. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
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EDITORIAL  FROU  THE  PHILADELPHIA 
DISPATCH 


Mr.  RUTHERFORD.   Mr.  Speaker,  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
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vanla  are  opposed  to  the  building  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  as  advocated  by  the 
President.  Why  the  President  should  be 
so  set  upon  this  proposition  at  this  time 
is  hard  to  understand.  An  editorial  in 
the  Philadelphia  Dispatch  of  May  18, 
1941,  says  that  it  is  an  economic  mon- 
strosity. It  is  that,  and  more.  The  edi- 
torial is  as  follows: 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Dispatch) 

ECONOMIC    MONSTROSITY 

Construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
would  dislocate  and  disorganize  American 
business  on  a  wide  front.  That  is  the  gist 
of  an  Important  statement  recently  issued  by 
the  West  Virginia  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Prom  the  earliest  days  of  this  country's 
industrial  development,  the  chamber  ex- 
plains, the  ever-increasing  flow  of  traffic  from 
the  Great  Lakes  region  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board has  followed  the  pattern  fixed  In  the 
most  economic  development  of  the  most 
populous  and  industrially  important  section 
of  the  United  States.  It  then  sajrs:  "The 
Great  Lakes-Atlantic  coast  railroad  sys- 
tem •  •  •  is  the  lifeline  of  a  closely  re- 
lated and  far-flung  economy.  This  impor- 
tant system  is  mapniflcently  adequate,  and  it 
is  not  an  unimpcrtant  factor  that  central 
Canada's  Immense  shipments  of  grain  tnd 
other  products  which  now  help  support  it 
would  be  Irrevocably  lost  if  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  should  be  constructed."  The  es- 
sence of-  the  proposal,  it  adds.  Is  that  "we 
shall  now  provide  a  tax-subsidize  "  substitute 
for  this  great  network  of  railroads  and  high- 
ways, thereby  dealing  a  mortal  blow  not  only 
to  the  transportation  system  but  to  the 
economy  which  has  ^Town  up  around  It." 

There  Is  no  lack  of  adequate  and  cheap 
transport  In  the  St.  Lawrence  region — even 
as  there  is  no  lac  of  electric  power,  fu 
essence,  the  St.  Lawrence  proposal  amounts 
to  spending  hundreds  of  millicns  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  create  tax-free,  tax-subsi- 
dized transport  and  power  services  which  "ire 
already  provided  by  privately  financed,  heav- 
ily taxed,  publicly  regulated  private  indus- 
try. At  this  time,  when  the  full  effort  of 
private  enterprise  in  all  Its  branches  is 
needed  to  complete  the  defense  program,  and 
when  every  dollar  of  Government  money 
must  be  applied  to  necessary  purjjoses.  the 
St.  Lawrence  plan  Is  best  described  as  an 
economic  monstrosity. 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD 
TRIBUNE 


Mr.  REED  Of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
trader  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  In- 
cluding permission  to  include  an  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une dated  May  18,  1941.  I  wish  to  make 
the  obseivation  that  the  New  Deal  poli- 
cies have  diminished  the  farms,  reduced 
the  value  of  farm  machinery  and  farm 
buildings,  cut  the  production  of  some 
farm  products  by  approximately  50  per- 
cent In  the  State  of  New  York.    The  fig- 


ures indicate  that  the  New  Deal  blitzkrieg 
has  had  a  devastating  effect  on  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Empire  State. 
The  article  follows: 

[From   the   New   York   Herald  Tribune  1 
Valub  of  Farms  in  State  Cxit  by  $368,830.- 
000 — Census     Shows     Decline     Oveb     10 
Yeabs    Has    Reduced    Their    Number    by 
6.568 

Washin(.ton,  May  17. — The  value  of  all 
farms  In  Ntw  York  State,  Including  buUdings. 
declined  more  than  $368,830,000  In  the  1930 
to  1940  period,  accordmg  to  the  decennial 
census  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Be- 
tween 1935  and  1940  the  drop  In  values 
totaled  in  excess  of  $98,000,000. 

In  a  review  of  agriculture  for  the  State 
the  Department  discloses  that  farm  lands  and 
buildings  vere  valued  at  $947,073,893  In  1940. 
compared  with  $1,045,391,981  5  years  earlier 
and  $1.315.&04.741  at  the  end  of  1930. 

The  deonnial  censvts  places  the  value  of 
farm  Implements  and  machinery  at  ei28.- 
341.935  at  the  end  of  1940,  against  $173,006,- 
36S  in  1930,  a  drop  of  more  than  $35,250,000. 
No  statistic;  are  given  for  1936. 

sixty-two      thousand      THKEE       HUNDIiED      AMD 

fifty-nink  fewsb  farms 

There  were   153,238  farms  in  cperatlon  in 

i    the  State  In    1940.  against   177,025  in   1935: 

I    159,806  m    1930;    188,754  in   1925;    193.195   in 

1P23.  and  215.597  In  1910.     Between  1910  and 

1940  the  number  declined  62.359. 

There  were  2,390  508  persons  tenanting  and 
operating  farms  in  the  Slate  in  1940.  In  1935 
the  farm  population  was  2.895,665;  In  1930. 
2.781,077;  in  1925,  3.314.544;  and  in  1910 
there  were  5,467,051. 

Thus  between  1910  and  1940  the  farm  pop- 
ulation declined  more  than  half.  The  shift 
to  industrial  centers,  however,  has  not  been 
so  large  as  that  experienced  by  other  States 
with  a  predominantly  agrtcultural  economy. 
The  census  does  not  show  where  this  popula- 
tion migrated. 

The  average  size  of  farms  in  the  State  has 
not  changed  materially  In  the  last  30  years. 
The  averp.ge  was  112.1  acres  in  1940,  against 
102  2  in  1910.  The  peak  average  was  in  1930. 
at  112.6  acres.  A  break-down  by  Eize  of  farms 
In  operation  shows  that  those  of  100  to  174 
acres  predominated  with  42.567.  Next  in  Im- 
pcriance  were  farms  of  50  to  99  acres — 36.874. 
There  were  only  11  farms  of  5.000  to  9,999 
acres  and  only  one  of  10.000  acres  and  over  at 
the  end  of  1940  and  1935.  No  statistics  are 
shown  for  the  other  comparative  census 
periods. 

LARGE  FARM  PRODUCTION 

New  York,  known  largely  as  an  Industrial 
State,  is  also  a  large  producer  of  milk,  butter, 
potatoes,  and  other  farm  commodities.  The 
following  table,  for  the  period  1909  to  1939. 
will  give  an  Idea  of  the  output  of  Important 
commodities : 


Milk ^Ikms.. 

Butter '..pounds.. 

Wool do 

Honev do 

Wheat bushels.. 

Oats do 

Potatoos do 

Tobacco ...pounds.. 


1830' 


sae.  415.000 

4, 209,000 
1. 18.1, 000 
3, 193. 000 
6.458,000 
19.  490, 000 
24. 924, 000 
1.39S.000 


1909  > 


783,  479. 000 

12.63(i.<XX) 

4.235.000 

3.191.000 

6.613.0U0 

34.795,000 

48.55*7.000 

a.  M.-i.  000 


'  All  statistics  axe  for  commodities  producMl  except 
those  for  butter,  which  leprcsent  the  Dumber  of  pounds 
sold. 

New  York  farmers  reported  to  census  offi- 
cials that  production  of  eggs  in  1939  aggre- 
gated 97,212,000  dozen — a  slight  increase  over 
1935.    In  1909,  71.191.000  dozen  were  produced. 

In  1939  there  were  1.927,000  cattle  on  New 
York  farms,  of  which  1,361,000  were  cows  and 
heifers  kept  for  milk  production,  and  on 
lOe.OOO  farms  there  were  1,190,000  chickens, 
compared  with  136  000  farms  reporting  a 
total  of  12.648,000  chickens  in  1934. 
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STATEMENT  BY  OEORGE  N.  PEEK 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  George  N.  Peek  was  special 
adviser  to  the  President  on  foreign  trade 
and  president  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  through  1934  and  1935.  He  was 
the  first  Administiator  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  in  1933.  He  re- 
signed from  the  Administration  at  the 
end  of  1935  because  of  irreconcilable 
differences  in  point  of  view  on  the  farm 
and  foreign  trade  policies  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

For  the  past  20  years  he  has  given  a 
large  part  of  his  time  to  a  study  of  farm 
and  foreign  trade  matters.  Prior  to  that 
time  he  was  in  charge  of  trade — foreign 
and  domestic — for  one  of  our  largest 
corporations. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  in  1918. 

Recently.  Mr.  Peek,  at  the  request  of 
the  America  First  Committee,  prepared 
an  answer  lo  the  claims  of  the  war  inter- 
ventionists that  we  cannot  live  in  the 
same  world  economically  with  Hitler  in 
the  event  of  an  Axis  victory.  He  sent  his 
answer  to  the  committee  on  May  14, 1941. 

In  the  light  of  the  President's  speech 
opening  National  Foreign  Trade  Week 
and  particularly  in  view  of  the  speech  of 
Secretary  oi  State  Hull  last  evening,  the 
printing  cf  Mr.  Peek's  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  time  is 
espec  ally  timely.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  Mr.  Peek  is  one  of  America's  out- 
standing authorities  on  foreign  and  do- 
mestic commerce,  particularly  in  refer- 
ence to  the  exchange  of  agricultural 
products. 

I  am  today  in  receipt  of  the  following 
telegram  from  Mr.  Peek: 

If  the  President's  statement  on  the  17th 
and  Mr.  Hull's  five  points  yesterday  mean 
anything  at  all  they  mean  world  free  trade 
with  the  United  States  acting  as  under- 
writer and  director  general.  Such  fanatlciam 
must  not  be  permitted  to  drag  us  Into  war 
•without  an  expression  from  the  people,  even 
If  this  means  delay  or  "frustration"  of  the 
*»ld  Britain  policy." 

The  answer  prepared  by  Mr.  Peek 
follows : 

Opening.  Can  Hitler  impoverish  America? 
Can  Hitler  cause  an  economic  collapse  in  this 
country  by  stifling  our  foreign  trada,  cutting 
off  our  markets,  and  denying  us  access  to  the 
▼ital  materials  we  need?  Can  his  slave  labor, 
hlfl  barter  system,  his  goldless  economy  In- 
Tade  us  where  his  panzer  divisions  cannot? 
Aasertlons  of  this  kind  are  made  by  the  war 
Interventionists,  including  a  recent  statement 
by  klr.  WlUkte. 

Answer.  No.  Hitler  cannot  impoverish 
America  by  stifling  our  foreign  trade,  by  cut- 
ting off  either  cur  maikets  or  our  sources  of 
■ui^ly  of  vital  materials.  To  assume  that  he 
can  is  a  counsel  of  unreasoning  defeatism. 


But  America  can  impoverish  herself  by  spend- 
ing her  substance  on  foreign  wars. 

One  of  the  presumably  convincing  argu- 
ments put  forth  by  many  well-meaning 
people,  as  well  as  by  the  interventionists,  is 
that  although  a  victorious  Germany  might 
find  it  impossible  to  invade  this  country,  she 
could  destroy  our  world  trade  and  force  us  to 
trade  according  to  her  wishes  and  on  her  own 
terms. 

Now  comes  Mr.  Wlllkie  citing  this  argu- 
ment as  part  of  the  interventionist  cam- 
paign to  take  this  country  into  war.  He 
does  not  advance  a  single  reason  why  his 
views  should  be  taken  seriously  on  account 
of  any  special  knowledge  or  experience  in  the 
field  of  trade — foreign  or  domestic.  He  ad- 
vances no  new  points.  Rather,  he  seems  to 
appear  as  Just  another  advocate,  this  time 
on  economic  grounds,  of  the  interventionists' 
campaign — a  campaign  to  Involve  our  coun- 
try m  a  foreign  war.  In  this  campaign,  too, 
his  assertions  may  be  regarded  as  "campaign 
oratory." 

The  arguments  of  one,  however,  are  the 
arguments  of  all.  Thsy  stem  from  the  self- 
interests  of  a  few.  They  are  built  en  a  fa'.se 
theory  of  trade.  Therefore  their  case  will  not 
stand  up  l)efore  a  Jury  of  American  Informed 
opinion. 

Qu^tion  1.  Your  statement  may  be  per- 
fectly true,  but  I  think  It  must  be  substan- 
tiated. You  say  that  the  arguments  of  the 
war  interventionists  are  based  on  a  false 
theory  of  trade.  Now,  If  Hitler  were  to  con- 
trol a  large  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
would  he  not  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms 
to  us?  Why  Is  that  a  false  theory  of  trade? 
Answer.  My  reply  to  their  argument  has 
been  that  we  hold  the  answer  largely  in  our 
own  hands.  The  same  argument  could  be 
advanced  with  respect  to  Great  Britain  or 
otiier  nations.  My  reply  wuuld  be  the  same. 
Competition  is  the  life  of  trade  and  is  alv/ays 
a  threat  in  private  business,  no  matter  from 
whom  It  comes.    So  it  Is  with  nations. 

Political  control  Is  one  thing — economic 
necessity  quite  another.  Now,  let  us  get  this 
straight.  There  is  no  dlff.irence  in  principle 
between  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  except 
as  restrictions  have  been  Imposed  upon  the 
entry  of  goods  and  the  transfer  of  funds  be- 
tween countries.  The  war  interventionists' 
theory  is  that  one  party  to  a  transaction 
could  dictate  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  trade  between  two  or  more  parties.  How 
fa'se  Every  man,  woman,  and  chUd  knows 
better  if  he  will  think  but  for  a  moment.  It 
takes  two  parties  to  complete  a  trade.  The 
necessities  and  the  desires  of  each  are  basic. 
To  assume  that  one  may  nictate  all  the  terms 
and  conditions  is  assumln.-j  something  which 
Is  not  so.  Therefore  their  case  rests  on  a  fa's  3 
premise  and  should  be  dismissed.  As  to  Hit- 
ler's ability  to  dictate  terms  of  trade  to  us  In 
the  event  of  a  victory — no;  that  is  where  eco- 
nomic necessity  comes  into  play.  For  ex- 
ample: 

In  1933  and  1934  we  Remonstrated  that  we 
could  trade  with  other  nations  to  our  mutual 
advantage.  Indeed,  we  made  some  desirable 
deals — mutually  agreeable  ones  with  Franca, 
Spain,  and  Italy — but  the  administration  re- 
fur-ed  to  continue  to  trade.  The  reason  given 
was  that  to  do  so  wovUd  Interfere  with  our 
trade-agreement  policy,  which  was  one  of 
international  altruism  toward  every  country 
In  the  wo^'d  save  one.  The  real  reason.  ho»'- 
ever.  was  more  obscure.  In  the  case  of  Ger- 
many, notwithstanding  that  her  two  great 
necessities  were  understood  to  be  easier  access 
to  raw  materials  and  larger  markets  for  her 
manufactured  products,  we  denied  her  both, 
beginning  as  far  back  as  1934.  The  reasons 
were  soc'^l  and  political.  Vice  President 
Wallace  now  says  (address.  Foreign  Policy  As- 
sociation. April  8,  1941),  "the  next  peace  must 
give  the  ♦  •  •  aggressor  nations  the  op- 
portunity to  buy  raw  materials  and  sell 
manufact'.ired  goods  without  discrimination. " 
If  the  President,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Wallace,  and 
the  other  New  Dealers  had  recognized  Ger- 


many's legitimate  necessities  in  1934  and 
since,  instead  of  declining  to  trade  w;th  her, 
they  might  have  made  a  real  contribution 
toward  world  peace  and  might  have  checked 
the  rapid  rise  of  Nazi-Ism  and  thus  avoided 
the  danger  of  American  participation  in  this 
war. 

Desirable  opportunities  to  trade  were  re- 
jected, also,  for  one  reason  or  another,  with 
England,  Jupan.  Italy,  and  other  nations.  In 
1939  we  re'ised  this  position  somewhat  when 
we  made  an  agreement  with  England  to  ex- 
change cotton  fcr  rubber.  No  change  In  besic 
policy,  ho'jvever.  Is  Indicated  by  this  Isolated 
incident,  as  the  President  made  clear  in  his 
message  to  Congre3>s  last  January. 

Qu2stlon  2.  Accepting  your  statement  that 
it  takes  two  parties  to  make  a  trade,  what 
advantages  would  we  have  to  use  a3ainst 
Germany's  increased  bargaining  power?  You 
have  shown  that  grave  errors  wera  made  and 
It  would  have  been  possible  to  make  desirable 
trades  But  under  German  control  of  Europe 
and  other  areas  won't  the  conditions  be  so 
different  that  former  rules  will  not  apply? 

Answer.  First  and  foremost  in  Importance 
is  our  great  rharket.  We  have  the  greatest 
consuming  power  in  the  world  Our  pur- 
chases from  foreign  countries  support  a  larqe 
part  of  the  economy  of  many  of  them.  For 
example : 

Latin  America  produces  90  percent  of  all 
the  coffee — we  consume  half  cf  It.  Europe, 
too.  depends  upon  Latin  America  fcr  her  sup- 
ply— about  the  .same  quantity  as  ours — al- 
though she  has  four  times  our  population 

The  Malay  States,  the  Dutch  East  In-1'?<5. 
and  small  neighboring  countries  produce 
nearly  95  percent  of  the  rubtier  ard.  includ- 
ing China.  60  percent  of  the  tin.  We  use  iin  f 
of  the  rubber  and  40  percent  of  the  world's 
production  of  tin. 

Japan  produces  nearly  90  percent  of  tha 
silk:  we  buy  90  percent  of  her  exports. 

These  are  examples  of  the  dependency  of 
foreign  nations  upon  our  market.  Others 
may  be  cited — that  Is.  Jute  from  India,  dia- 
monds and  gold  from  South  Africa,  tea  from 
southeastern  Asia,  etc. 

The  economy  of  such  nations  does  not  shift 
with  the  flag  of  the  overlord.  It  relies  upon 
our  markets.  It  does  not  change  with  super- 
political  control. 

A  careful  canvass  cT  the  world's  mineral 
production  discloses  that  the  ncn'-'imericfn 
nations  of  the  world  are  more  dependent 
upon  the  Western  Hemisphere  than  it  is  de- 
pendent upon  them. 

As  an  example  of  the  dependaiicy  of  other 
countries  upon  our  markets,  let  us  consider  a 
few  items: 

In  the  case  cf  rubber,  In  1929  we  imported 
528,602  tons  at  an  average  price  of  20.5  cents 
per  pound;  we  paid  foreign  countries  for  It 
$247,420,000.  By  1932  our  imports  had 
dropped  to  393.731  tons  and  the  price  to  3  4 
cents;  we  paid  $34,273,000.  By  1937  we  had 
Increased  our  Imports  to  592.528  tons,  and  the 
price  had  risen  to  19.4  cents — a  total  of  $252.- 
859.000.  The  last  2  years  show  a  greatly  In- 
creased tonnage  on  account  of  our  policy  of 
storing  up  rubber. 

In  the  case  of  tin  the  story  Is  similar.  In 
1929  we  Imported  195,165,000  pounds  at  45.19 
cents,  or  $91,839,000.  In  1932  we  Imported 
77.995,000  pounds  at  22.01  cents,  or  $13,474,- 
000  In  1937  our  imports  amounted  to  '.97.- 
377.000  pounds  at  54  24  cents,  or  $104,285,000. 
This  merely  shows  the  necessity  and  de- 
sirability of  an  active  American  market  for 
tlie  products  of  foreign  lands. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  technological 
development  and  the  use  of  substitutes. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  in  this  field  In 
recent  years. 

The  development  of  synthetic  rubber  has 
progressed  to  a  point  where  we  may  say  that, 
if  necessary,  we  are  no  longer  dependent  upon 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Within  a  very  few 
years  we  could  produce  our  own  rubber,  as 
Germany  has  done.  A  number  of  our  most 
important  concerns  are  active  in  this  field. 
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The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  silk.  Wit- 
ness the  great  development  of  rayon  and  now 
nylon. 

We  are  now  preparing  to  smelt  a  consider- 
able portion  of  otu"  tin  requirements  in  the 
United  States  from  ore  coming  from  Latin 
America.  In  addition,  important  substltntes 
have  been  developed  from  plastics  and  other 
materials,  replacing  tin. 

This  hemisphere  can  supply  our  manganese 
and  potash — the  former  through  the  develop- 
ment of  nuichlnery  and  processes  of  refining 
low-grade  ores  here  and  in  Cuba,  and  the 
latter  through  the  development  of  our  own 
mines. 

These  are  examples  only.  There  is  great 
progress  In  other  fields. 

Trade  is  a  fleeting  thing.  Conditions  and 
methods  change,  demand  and  sources  of 
supply  with  them.  For  example,  we  have 
seen  England  abandon  the  practice  of  a  cen- 
tury as  the  leading  advocate  of  free  trade  and 
the  gold  standard,  and  for  a  decade  follow 
a  new  policy  of  tariffs,  trade  agreements  be- 
tween nations,  and  managed  currency.  I  do 
not  say  that  this  is  or  is  not  the  be«t  way 
to  conduct  trade  between  nations,  but  the 
point  Is  that  that  is  the  way  world  trade  has 
been  trending  for  more  than  a  decade.  We 
are  the  only  important  nation  attempting  to 
ignore  this  fact. 

My  view  is  that  we  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  prescribe  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  all  the  world.  Rather,  if  we  are 
going  to  engage  in  trade  with  other  nations, 
we  should  use  our  strategic  advantages  to 
negotiate  country  by  country  in  our  own 
Interest. 

We  should,  of  course,  keep  ourselves  in  a 
position  to  Join  with  other  nations  In  im- 
proving methods  of  trading  if  and  when  the 
times  comes  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
ready  to  consider  a  change.  But.  In  the 
meantime,  we  should  refrain  fran  playing  : 
Santa  Claus  and  from  opening  our  markets 
recklessly  to  nearly  all  the  world  and  so  ex- 
posing our  national  economy  to  influences 
from  abroad  over  which  we  have  no  control. 
Our  need  is  for  more  defense  of  our  national 
economy — not  less 

Question  3.  If  Germany,  producing  with 
slave  labor,  can  offer  better  prices  to  Latin 

America,  how  can  we  compete?  

Answer.  That  Is  a  trick  question.  The  term 
"Latin  America"  covers  many  countries  and  a 
wide  diversity  of  economic  interests.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Germany,  and  England, 
too,  had  substantial  trade  with  South  Amer- 
ica before  Wcwld  War  No.  1.  There  is  nothing 
new  about  ccwapetition  with  them,  except  in 
degree.  There  are  many  consideration*  in- 
volved in  trade  besides  price.  Design  and 
adapUbUlty  of  products  to  do  the  work  de- 
sired; terms,  delivery  dates;  personal  equa- 
tion between  buyer  and  seller;  and  numerous 
other  tilings.  Frequently  we  hear  the  phrase, 
"Quality  is  remembered  long  after  price  is 
forgotten."  If  price  were  the  sole  measuring 
stick,  the  manufacturer  with  the  lowest  price 
would  be  selling  aU  the  goods,  be  they  auto- 
mobiles or  what.  Competition  would  die. 
Monopoly  would  succeed  it.  and  higher  prices 
might  then  result. 

Tl>e  answer  Ilea  In  mutuality  of  interest  be- 
tween nations  and  regloiial  economic  areas, 
all  things  considered.  Under  tlvese  circum- 
stances there  is  Mily  one  InteUigent  proce- 
dure for  us  to  follow,  and  that  is  to  recognize 
the  conditions  under  which  trade  is  now  con- 
diicted  between  nations,  and  then,  so  long  as 
governments  control  the  foreign  trade  of  their 
nationals,  negotiate  country  by  coimtry  for 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  goods 
may  be  exchanged  satisfactorily.  Each  coun- 
try roust  recognize  frankly  the  needs  of  the 

other. 

Other  things  being  equal,  free  labor  can 
out-produce  slave  labor.  We  made  our  great- 
est progress  after  we  abolished  slavery— slave 
labor  produces  Utile  buying  power.  American 
wage  levels  support  our  higher  American 
standards  of  livlrig.    They  protect  the  Ameri- 


can workers  on  our  farms  and  in  our  factories 
against  the  lower  standards  not  only  of  the 
forced  labor  of  the  Axis  Powers  and  Rtissla  but 
of  the  low-paid  labor  of  the  Argentine  and 
China  and  the  cheaper  labor  eversrwhere  out- 
side the  United  States  of  America.  Our  wage 
levels  must  be  insulated  against  the  compe- 
tition of  a  world  turned  upside  down.  We 
must  stop  letting  foreign  prices  determine  our 
domestic  prices. 

Question  4.  What  do  you  mean  by  foreign 
prlcfls  determining  domestic  prices? 

Answer.  Worid  price  very  largely  deter- 
mines the  domestic  price  of  every  crop  of 
which  we  export  a  surplus.  This  price  ap- 
plies to  the  whole  of  the  crop,  whether  con- 
sumed at  home  or  exported,  however  much 
this  burden  Is  lessened  by  Government  hand- 
outs. Industrial  tariffs  can  and  do  protect 
prices  of  articles  for  which  crop  Is  exchanged. 
The  fair  exchange  value  of  the  crop  Is  thus 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  protection 
afforded  Industry.  Therefore  the  protective 
principle  usually  operates  for  the  benefit  of 
industry  and  to  the  detriment  cf  agriculture. 
This  problem  is  as  old  as  our  history. 
Alexander  Hamilton  recognized  It,  and  in  hLs 
famous  Report  on  Manufactures,  written  In 
1790.  after  urging  a  policy  of  tariff  protection 
for  industry,  otjserved  that  the  day  might 
come  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  give 
agriculture  an  equivalent.  He  proposed  at 
some  futtire  time  to  offset,  by  subsidy  or 
otherwise,  the  farmer's  disadvantage  of  hav- 
ing to  buy  in  a  protected  market  while  having 
to  sell  in  an  unprotected  world  market  at 
world  prices. 

Notwithstanding  the  millions  and  billions 
that  have  been  appropriated  for  agriculture 
in  the  last  few  years,  the  basic  fault  re- 
mains— while  we  pay  our  farmers  not  to  pro- 
duce, we  encourage  foreign  farmers  to  pro- 
duce, not  only  for  foreign  markets,  which  we 
formerly  supplied,  but  for  our  markets,  by 
making  It  easier  to  import.  Such  a  policy 
cannot  be  permanent.  Its  dtiratlon  will  be 
Immeasurably  shortened  by  the  vast  expendi- 
tures we  must  make  for  our  national -defense 
program. 

Question  5.  Suppose  we  choose  to  follow  a 
policy  of  complete  isolation? 

Answer:  I  have  never  heard  anyone  se- 
riously urge  such  a  course.  However,  we  are 
in  a  better  position  to  do  so  than  any  other 
nation.  We  are  more  nearly  self-contained. 
More  than  95  percent  of  our  trade  is  domestic 
and  leas  than  5-percent  foreign.  An  Increase 
of  5  percent  In  our  domestic  trade  amounts 
to  more  dollars  tl\an  an  Increase  of  100  per- 
cent In  our  foreign  trade.  A  few  hardships 
might  be  Imposed  by  trying  to  make  our- 
selves entirely  self-sufflclent.  but  they  would 
he  nothing  compared  to  the  hardships  which 
we  wotild  have  to  endure  tlirough  participa- 
tion in  a  foreign  war.  If  regimentation  is  to 
result,  as  the  war  interventionists  say  It  will, 
my  answer  Is  that  I  would  prefer  to  regiment 
the  5  percent  of  our  economy  which  is  repre- 
sented by  our  foreign  trade  than  the  05 
percent  which  is  devoted  to  our  domestic 
needs. 

Question  6:  In  the  early  part  of  this  in- 
terview you  referred  to  the  argiunents  of  the 
war  interventionists  on  the  subject  of  for- 
eign trade  as  stemming  from  the  self- 
Interests  of  a  few.  To  whom  did  you  refer? 
Answer:  Generally,  I  referred  to  the  18 
percent  shown  by  the  Gallup  Poll  of  the 
people  constituting  the  Interventionists. 
More  specifically,  1  referred  to  those  who 
profit  most  from  tntemational  trade — the  in- 
ternational bankers,  ocean  transportation 
companies,  marine  insurance  companies,  ex- 
porters and  Importers,  etc. — as  distinguished 
from  the  business  concerns  who  do  some  for- 
eign business  incidental  to  their  domestic 
business  but  whose  business  is  primarily  do- 
mestic. All  of  the  latter  group.  If  compeUed 
to  choose  between  a  prosperous  American 
market  and  one  periodically  shot  to  pieces 
by  foreign  events.  In  times  of  peace  and  war 


alike,  as  ours  has  been,  wotild   choose   the 
American  market. 

As  to  individuals,  I  do  not  desire  to  deal 
with  personalltiea,  but  one  case  stands  out. 
Many  Americans  will  recall  that  an  interna- 
tional banker  of  New  York  wrote  two  books 
in  1936  opposing  President  Roosevelt's  reelec- 
tion. He  supported  Governor  Landon.  but 
alter  the  Governor  made  his  St.  Paul  speech, 
in  which  he  took  a  stand  for  protection  of 
the  American  market  and  for  real  Yankee 
trading,  this  banker  wrote  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Hull  saying  that  in  view  of  Governor 
Landon's  position,  he  would  have  to  support 
the  Democratic  ticket.  He  is  now  one  ol  our 
leading  interventionists. 

Question  7.  Can  you  sum  up  In  a  few  words 
what  you  think  our  policy  should  be  and 
what  the  question  bolls  down  to? 

Answer.  I  think  that  all  of  our  foreign 
policies — political  and  economic — should  be 
related  definitely  to  our  American  needs  and 
ideals,  with  the  objective  of  protecting  and 
perpetuating  the  form  of  government  and  the 
economic  policies  which  have  made  our  coun- 
try great.  Our  aim  should  be  to  make  pos- 
sible to  all  Americans  the  fullest  benefits 
of  our  form  of  government  as  granted  by 
our  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  first  requisite  to  this  aim  is  knowl- 
edge based  on  reliable  and  comprehenalTa 
information,  so  that  we  may  know  what 
the  problems  are  and  consider  them  fairly. 
The  second  is  a  reallration  of  the  principle 
that  foreign  policies,  whether  political  or 
economic,  must  not  be  permitted  to  destroy 
or  impair  either  our  form  of  government  or 
our  standards  of  living. 

The  question  bolls  down  to  this,  Shall  we 
take  advantage  of  our  position  of  geographic 
and  economic  security  and  contribute  to 
world  peace  and  prosperity  by  developing  our 
own  country  and  by  attending  to  our  own 
affairs,  or  shall  we  toss  our  Nation  into  a 
common  pool  in  the  management  of  which 
ours  will  be  only  one  voice  and  that  not  the 
controlling  one?  Shall  we  dilute  our  Nation's 
strength  with  the  world's  weakness? 
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RADIO    AEttJRBSS    BY    HON.    HAMPTON    P. 
FULMER,  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  Insert* 
Ing  herewith  a  short  address  delivered  by 
me  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem Saturday.  May  17.  1»41,  in  reference 
to  various  bills  pending  before  the  Agri- 
cultural committee,  including  my  income- 
certificate  proposal: 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  fact  that  at  this 
moment  the  great  thought  In  the  minds  rt 
the  President,  the  Members  of  Congress,  and 
the  American  people  concerns  the  ruthless 
and  destructive  war  that  is  now  raging  in 
Europe,  and  the  building  of  our  national- 
defense  program  as  speedily  and  eflJciently  a« 
possible. 

However,  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  cf 
the  administration,  the  Congress,  and  th« 
American  people  that  we  cannot  have  a  well- 
balanced    and    auceeaairul    national-defeaee 
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program  unless  we  have  a  wel! -balanced  and 
proeperous  agriculture.  In  other  words,  a 
•ucceasful  agriculture  Is  a  major  part  of 
any  successful  nationsd -defense  program. 

We  passed  a  Senate  bill  this  week,  after 
BUbstltutlng  the  provisions  contained  In 
House  Joint  Resolution  149  providing  loans 
on  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  and  rice  equal 
to  75  percent  of  parity.  This  bUl  was  sent  to 
conference  and  the  conferees  agreed  upon  a 
loan  amounting  to  85  percent  of  parity. 
These  loans  wlU  peg  the  price  of  cotton  at 
13  >  2  cents  per  pound,  and  wheat  at  96  cents 
per  bushel.  Farmers  will  also  receive,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  prices  or  loan  values,  their 
cash  parity  and  soil -conservation  payments. 
This  bill  was  passed  to  take  care  of  this 
year's  crop  pending  the  passage  of  a  real 
major  farm  bill  that  will  definitely  give  to 
farmers  a  100-percent  parity  price 

During  the  past  3  weeks,  the  Agriculture 
Committee  of  the  House,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, has  been  holding  general  hearings  on 
various  blUs,  Including  my  biU  known  as  the 
Income-certificate  bill,  proposing  to  put  farm- 
wrs  on  a  parity  with  other  groups  without 
having  to  "tap"  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  every  year  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
a  subciidy  to  the  farmer.  These  bills  include 
actual  price-fixing,  co6t-of-prcduction,  and 
high-loan  bills. 

When  the  Farm  Board  was  created  and  the 
high-loan  program  placed  in  operation 
under  the  Hoover  administration.  I  stated 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  It  would  be 
Just  like  putting  that  much  money  m  a  rat 
hole  unless  we  were  able  to  absolutely  con- 
trol production  In  line  with  domestic  con- 
sumption, and  for  export.  You  remember 
what  happened  when  this  high  loan,  or  price 
pegging,  came  to  an  end 

The  bills  that  provide  for  high  loans  even 
up  to  100  percent  parity  usually  provide  for 
a  further  restriction  In  production.  These 
proposals  woyld  cut  wheat  to  50.000,000 
acres  and  cotton  to  9  or  10  million  bales. 

If  we  do  this,  naturally  the  farmers  of  the 
South  will  be  driven  Into  dairying,  growing 
of  wheat,  raising  cattle,  hogs,  and  growing 
all  of  these  crops  in  competition  with  every 
mother  agricultural  section  of  the  United 
States,  which  would  tend  to  bring  disaster 
to  all  agricultural  sections,  Includine  the 
South. 

In  the  second  place,  the  thing  that  has 
been  destroying  our  cotton  markets  m  the 
United  States  and  In  Europe  has  been  the 
tremendous  Increase  in  the  produrtlon  and 
consumption  of  rayon  and  all  types  of  syn- 
thetic fibers,  including  Jute  and  many  types 
of  paper  products. 

These  high-loan  bills  referred  to  would 
leave  our  market  wide  open  for  a  tremendous 
Increase  In  the  consumption  of  these  highly 
competitive  products.  In  that  these  bills  do 
not  provide  a  compensatory  duty  on  these 
products. 

In  the  third  place,  imder  a  high  loan 
It  would  take  a  tremendous  amount  of  money 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to 
subsidize  any  amount  of-eotton  that  we  might 
be  able  to  export  so  as  to  place  the  price  of 
ovr  cotton  on  a  competitive  basis  with  for- 
eign priced.  For  instance,  a  loan  price  at  16 
cents  on  cotton  would  call  for  a  cash  subsidy 
of  from  MO  to  $50  per  bale 

Then,  there  Is  the  price-flzlng  bill. 
Congress  has  passed  legislation  In  the  In- 
terest of  other  groups,  actually  giving  them 
the  right  to  fix  prices:  for  Instance,  the  Pair 
Itade  Practices  Act.  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Price  Fixing  Act,  a  tarUT  policy  for  Industry. 
•nd  a  freight  rate-making  commission  known 
as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
RallroAds. 

Tbere  is  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act  placing 
a  bottom  under  wages  and  hours,  and  I  could 
mention  many  other  pieces  of  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress  In  the  Interest  of 
various  other  groups. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  we  could 
work  successfully  the  actual  price  fixing  of 


farm  products  unless  we  could  change  our 
marketing  and  distributing  system.  There 
are  Just  too  many  people  handling  farm 
products,  all  of  which  would  make  it  impos- 
sible to  keep  a  check  on  price  fixing. 

We  hear  much  these  days  from  these  self- 
ish, price-fixing  groups  about  how  the  farm 
prices  are  destroying  consumers.  It  Is  not 
the  price  that  farmers  actually  receive  for 
their  products  that  tends  to  destroy  con- 
sumers. It  is  the  fixed  price  that  consumers 
have  to  pay  after  these  products  have  passed 
through  numerous  middlemen.  For  instance, 
the  cotton  manufacturers  and  the  bakers  of 
bread  have  been  and  are  now  kicking  about 
any  efforts  that  we  may  put  forth  In  the  way 
of  giving  to  farmers  a  fair  price  unless  we  take 
money  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  meantime,  cotton  goods  today 
are  selling  at  a  price  to  consumers  that  would 
warrant  the  paying  of  18  to  20  cents  per 
pound  for  cotton;  however,  they  have  been 
buying  the  cotton  for  10  to  11  cents.  I  am 
told  that  bakers  produce  and  sell  60  loaves 
of  bread  out  of  a  bushel  of  wheat.  At  9 
cents  per  loaf,  this  would  mean  $5.40  to  the 
consumer  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  for  which 
the  farmer  receives  the  pitiful  sum  of  60 
cents. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  place  farmers 
on  a  parity  with  other  groups  as  to  prices 
for  their  products  in  line  with  the  prices 
they  have  to  pay  for  that  which  they  pur- 
chase. 

In  addition  to  the  Income-certificate  pro- 
vision, my  bin  has  four  other  definite  and 
specific  proposals: 

First.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  to 
ascertain  parity  prices  on  cotton,  wheat,  rice, 
and  tobacco,  and  at  the  proper  time  he  is 
to  announce  these  prices. 

Second.  A  loan  program  will  automatically 
become  effective.  The  loans  will  be  based  on 
two-thirds  of  the  parity  price. 

Third.  A  compensatory  duty  will  be  placed 
on  rayon,  other  synthetic  fibers,  and  Jute 
comparable  to  the  amount  of  the  Income 
certificate  placed  on  cotton  to  avoid  giving 
these  competitive  fibers  an  economic  ad- 
vantage. 

Fourth.  The  difference  between  the  loan 
price  and  parity  will  be  paid  to  the  farmer 
from  the  cash  secured/from  the  sale  of  the 
Income  certificates  to  the  manufacturers  or 
processors.  No  money  will  be  placed  In  the 
Treasury  or  taken  out  of  the  Treasury  to 
make  these  payments. 

Suppose  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
parity  price  on  cotton  is  16  cents  per  pound. 
This  would  automatically  mean  that  a  loan 
of  10»-i  cents  per  pound  basis  on  seven-elghth- 
Inch  middling  cotton  would  be  made  available 
to  the  grower  of  cotton. 

Suppose  the  parity  price  on  wheat  was 
$1,25.  The  loan  In  that  case  would  be  831^3 
cents,  and  the  amount  that  would  have  to  be 
paid  to  the  farmer  between  the  loan  and  the 
parity  price  would  be  41  Jj  cents. 

This  would  definitely  accomplish  two 
things:  First.  It  would  put  a  bottom  under 
the  price  of  cotton  and  wheat,  thereby  weed- 
ing out  speculation:  and  second,  we  would 
definitely  know  the  amount  that  would  have 
to  be  raised  under  the  certificate  plan  to  pay 
the  difference  between  the  loan  or  the  price 
that  the  farmer  received  for  his  cotton  and 
parity. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  income 
certificates  will  be  based  on  a  graduated  scale 
in  being  applied  to  the  different  tj^ies  of 
cotton  goods,  so  that  It  would  not  work  a 
haidshlp  on  consumers  who  buy  heavy,  coarse 
cotton  goods  like  overalls,  work  shirts,  etc. 
Cotton  bagging  and  cotton  sacks  would  be 
exempt. 

Suppose  a  cotton  or  wheat  farmer  because 
of  some  hazard  should  make  a  short  crop  or 
no  crop  at  all  under  the  high  loan,  you  would 
not  have  any  cotton  or  wheat  to  sell  or  put 
In  under  the  high  lotm,  but  under  the  Income- 
certificate  plan,  if  you  had  a  total  crop  failure 


you  would  still  get  your  full  and  complete 
income-certificate  payment. 

I  haven't  any  patience  with  any  man  who 
at  this  time  would  further  reduce  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  and  wheat  because  v/e  have 
a  surplus,  with  thousands  of  hungry  people 
and  Ul-clad  people  In  the  United  States  today. 
The  need  for  clothing  and  food  In  Europe  Is 
increasing  dally.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  feeding  and  clothing  the  millions  in 
the  United  States  who  will  be  unemployed 
after  the  war?  We  should  thank  God  that 
we  are  in  this  blesssd  position. 

In  closing,  let  me  state  that  the  procedure 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  In  giving  price- 
fixing  privileges  to  Industry,  the  railroads, 
labor,  and  other  groups,  while  feeding  agri- 
culture promises — thereby  forcing  agriculture 
into  economic  slavery — will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  the  greatest  economic  blunder  that 
was  ever  foisted  on  a  free,  patriotic,  and 
llberty-lovlng  minority. 


As  a  Farm  State,  Wisconsin  Suffers 
Unfairly  From  Federal  Taxation  of 
Gasoline 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSHUA  L  JOHNS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  19.  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  WISCONSIN 
PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE 


Mr,  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  statement  of  the 
Wisconsin  Petroleum  Institute  Commit- 
tee on  the  effect  on  the  farm  industry  of 
Wisconsin  of  raising  the  gasoline  tax: 

AS  A  FARM  STATE,  WISCONSIN   Sm'FERS   TTNFAIBLT 
FROM    FEDERAL    TAXATION    OF    GASOLINE 

Wisconsin  Is  essentially  an  agricultural 
State.  Tliroughout  the  State  we  produce  in 
varying  quantities  practically  every  grain, 
vegetable,  and  fruit  grown  anywhere  In  the 
North  Temperate  Zone.  We  grow  corn,  wheat, 
barley,  hay,  flaxseed,  potatoes,  sugar  beets, 
tobacco,  and  a  multitude  of  other  farm  crops. 
We  put  up  more  peas  In  cans  than  any  other 
State.  Our  production  of  hemp  Is  the  great- 
est In  the  country.  We  also  rank  high  in  the 
production  of  cranberries,  apples,  cherries, 
and  plums.  In  the  number  of  dairy  cows,  in 
the  production  of  cheese,  butter,  condensed 
milk  products  and  casein,  we  are  one  of  the 
Nation's  leaders. 

Our  manufactures  Include  the  cutting  of 
lumber  in  the  Great  Lakes  region,  beet-sugar 
refining,  woodworking,  and  the  building  of 
farm  Implements,  We  are  also  Important 
manufacturers  of  motor-\-ehtcle  part^  and 
bodies.  We  mine  substantial  amounts  of 
xlnc.  pig  Iron,  and  other  iron  ore,  particularly 
hematite.  A  good  portion  of  our  population 
is  engaged  in  the  operation  of  the  fisheries 
on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Each  and  every  one  of  these  activities  Is 
Important  not  only  to  the  citizens  of  Wis- 
consin but  also  to  the  citizens  of  the  whole 
Nation.  And  in  the  production  of  each  and 
every  one  of  these  products  gasoline  is  used. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin view  with  alarm  the  current  proposal 
before  the  United  Statv?s  Congress  which 
would  increase  the  Federal  tax  on  gasoline 
from  I'/a  cents  to  2Vi  cents  a  gallon.    Such 
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a  tax  Is  tantamotmt  to  putting  a  tax  on  the 
tools  with  which  we  in  Wisconsin  work  to 
feed  ourselves  and  t<^  feed  our  Nation. 

There  are  no  exedaptlons  and  refunds  In 
the  Federal  gasoline  tax  law  for  gasoline  con- 
sumed for  nonhlghway  purposes,  as  there 
ia  In  the  tax  laws  of  several  of  the  farm 
States.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  Federal 
tax  on  gasoline,  because  everyone  who  con- 
sumes gasoline  must  pay  It.  The  small 
farmer  who  uses  gasoline  to  operate  his 
broken  oldjtractor  must  pay  it,  Jiist  as  must 
the  wealthy  owner  of  a  palatial  yacht. 
Therein  lies  the  injustice  of  the  tax.  The 
consumption  of  gasoline  is  neither  a  true 
measure  of  tax  rebponsibllity  nor  is  It  an 
Indication  of  ability  to  pay  taxes. 

To  the  citizens  oj  a  State  like  Wisconsin 
the  excessive  taxation  of  gasoline  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  particularly  unfair 
because  most  Wisconsin  citizens  are  farmers 
and  must  use  gasoline  to  earn  a  living.  In 
an  attempt  to  improve  their  chances  of 
earning  a  decent  living,  most  farmers  today 
have  mechanized  their  farms.  New  equip- 
ment and  new  methods  have  transformed 
agriculture  from  a  primitive  to  a  highly  com- 
plex business.  j 

The  Wisconsin  davry  farmer,  for  example, 
xs  greatly  dependent  on  his  farm  tractor  and 
his  farm  truck.  He  tnay  even  be  dependent 
on  a  stationary  gasclllne  engine.  His  farm 
tractor  he  uses  to  till  the  soil,  plant,  cultivate, 
and  harvest  the  grains  needed  to  feed  his 
livestock.  He  must  use  his  farm  truck  to 
haul  his  hay  and  other  feed  to  the  barn  from 
the  fields.  The  oillkj,  of  course,  must  also 
be  hauled  to  the  market  or  to  the  creamery. 
There  too  the  farm  truck  must  be  used. 
The  stationary  gasoline  engine  may  be  used 
to  generate  electrical  power.  Certainly  It  Is 
Indispensable  as  a  power  unit  to  drive  feed 
grinders  and  other  basic  farm  Implements. 
The  tractor,  the  farati  truck,  and  the  sta- 
tionary engine,  in  tutn.  all  are  powered  by 
gasoline. 

A  similar  example  cbuld  be  made  of  many 
other  Wisconsin  citizens  who  are  dependent 
on  the  consumption  of  gasoline  to  help  them 
earn  a  living.  The  fisherman  uses  gasoline 
ln>hls  boat.  The  lun|iberman  uses  gasoline 
in  his  '•awmlll.  The  fruit  grower  U638  gaso- 
line in  the  tractor  which  hauls  hl«  insect 
sprayer.  The  wheat  grower  uses  gasoline  in 
his  mobile  thresher.  And  so  on  down  the 
list.  We  can  also  mention  the  traveling  sales- 
man and  his  dependence  on  gasoline  to  earn 
his  livelihood.  I 

It  Is  interesting  to  analyze  the  eflut  an 
additional  l-cent-a-gRllon  increase  in  tlie 
Federal  gasoline  tax  rate  would  have  on  these 
Wisconsin  citizens.  Take  the  Wisconsin 
dairy  farmer  for  ani  example  again  The 
dairyman  with  the  old  farm  tractor  that  Just 
eats  up  gasoline  because  he  cannot  afford  a 
new  one  would  be  forced  to  contribute  more 
to  the  support  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  to  the  national -defense  program  than  his 
neighbor  who  can  afford  a  new  tractor  that 
Is  easy  on  gasoline. 

The  dairy  farmer  who  lives  farther  from  the 
market  cr  the  creamery  than  his  competitor 
alfo  would  be  asked  to  contribute  mote  to 
the  cost  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
national-defense  program  because  he  would 
need  to  corxsume  more  gasdlne  than  his  com- 
petitor. If  one  dairy  farmer  should  be  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  llv«f  where  there  Is  no  elec- 
trical power  line,  hej  may  use  a  sutlonary 
gnsollne  engine  to  generate  his  own — only  to 
find  that  in  addition  to  suffering  that  mis- 
fortune he  must  also  pay  more  taxes  because 
he  consumes  more  gasoline  than  the  more 
fortunate  farmer  nea?  a  power  line. 

And  so  It  goes  With  the  flshermao,  the 
traveling  salesman,  the  fr^Ut  grower,  and  the 
lumberman.  In  each  case  the  Federal  gasoline 
Ux  appears  to  be  a  tax  on  misfortune.    The 


fruit  grower  who  Is 
sects  and  pests  and 
trees  more  than  his 


unusually  beset  with  in- 
therefore  must  sptay  his 
neighbor  must  consume 


more  gasoline.    He  tliereby  acquires  the  addi- 


tional misfortune  of  being  asked  to  par  more 
taxes.  The  fisherman  who  must  travel  farther 
to  get  to  the  best  fishing  grounds  Is  also  un- 
fortunate enough  to  have  to  pay  more  gaso- 
line taxes  to  get  there  than  does  his  more 
fortunate  competitor. 

Such  Is  the  fallacy  of  using  gasoline  con- 
sumption as  a  measure  of  reBponsibility  for 
the  costs  of  general  government.  When  the 
gasoline  tax  Is  used  as  a  road  toll,  as  It  Is 
by  the  States.  It  Is  a  sound  tax.  Then  the 
more  a  person  uses  gasoline  to  drive  his  car 
or  truck  over  the  roads,  the  more  he  contrib- 
utes toward  the  cost  of  constructing  and 
maintaining  the  roads  from  which  he  so 
benefits.  But  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  is 
not  a  road  tax.  Purely  and  simply  It  Is  a 
general  tax  to  provide  revenue  to  finance  the 
general  cost  of  government,  the  same  as  the 
Income  tax. 

The  annual  payment  made  toward  the  cost 
of  general  government  by  an  individual  In 
the  form  of  Federal  gasoline  taxes  obviously 
is  measured  by  the  amount  of  gasoline  he 
consumes.  Some  individuals  consume  more 
than  others  b'K:ause  they  live  farther  from 
their  place  of  employment  or  because  as 
farmers  or  salesmen  they  must  consume 
gasoline  to  make  a  living.  Accordingly,  their 
Federal  gasoline-tax  payments  for  the  sup- 
port of  general  government  are  greater.  It 
Is  the  opinion  of  Wisconsin  citizens  that  de- 
pendence on  the  gasoline  tax  to  raise  revenue 
for  general  governmental  purposes  is  un- 
sound because  the  distance  a  citizen  travels 
on  the  highways  or  the  extent  to  which  he 
uses  his  farm  tractor  Is  a  very  poor  measure 
of  hi-  responsibility  for  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment. 

Because  Wisconsin  Is  an  agricultural  State 
and  Its  residents  are  primarily  farmers,  the 
U82  of  gasollne-tax  consumption  as  a  meas- 
ure of  tax  responsibility  In  our  State  Is  par- 
ticularly Inequitable  and  unjust.  Too  many 
of  us  are  dependent  on  the  consumption  of 
gasoline  to  earn  our  daily  bread. 


Mighty  RiTer  Goes  to  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  19.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  and  the  Bonneville  Dam  on 
the  Columbia  River  are  constantly  at- 
tracting increasing  attention,  and  the 
American  people  are  beginning  to  come 
to  a  better  appreciation  of  what  unex- 
celled possibilities  for  immediate  and 
future  growth  are  found  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  marvelous,  beautiful,  and 
mighty  Columbia  River. 

Richard  L.  Neuberger.  a  special  writer 
on  the  Portland  Oregonian,  has  again 
written  another  exceptionally  fine  factual 
article  concerning  these  two  great  dams 
and  the  river  upon  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. The  article  appears  in  the  Ore- 
gonian of  May  11.  and  is  characterized 
by  the  unusually  rare  descriptive  ability 
that  Mr.  Neuberger  displays  in  his  arti- 
cles concerning  the  great  Northwest 
region. 


Were  it  not  for  the  exceptional  fore- 
slghtedness  of  President  Roosevelt  in  di- 
recting the  construction  of  these  two 
giant  projects  back  in  1933.  we  would 
find  ourselves  today  so  crippled  by  a 
shortage  of  electrical  energy  that  our 
present  airplane  construction  program 
would  be  impossible. 

It  was  the  dream  of  a  few  hardy  and 
farsighted  pioneers  like  Billy  Clapp  and 
Jim  O'Sullivan.  of  Ephrata,  Wash.,  and 
Rufus  Woods,  of  Wenatchee.  that  kept 
the  great  Grand  Coulee  project  alive. 
Through  the  efforts  of  former  Senator 
C.  C.  Dill  and  others  a  sufficient  interest 
was  aroused  in  President  Roosevelt  to 
direct  the  beginning  of  these  great  proj- 
ects 8  years  ago. 

Mr.  Neuberger's  article  presents  a  fas- 
cinating and  yet  conservative  statement 
of  what  has  been  done,  of  what  is  being 
done,  and  of  what  the  future  holds  in 
connection  with  the  mighty  Columbia 
River.    The  article  follows: 

(From   the  Portland  Oregonian] 
(By  Richard  L.  Neul>erger) 

Development  of  the  Columbia  River  has 
been  a  dream  of  Americans  ever  since 
Thomas  Jefferson's  time.  Today  an  ambi- 
tious program  of  development  Is  far  along. 
Millions  of  dollars  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  have  been  spent  to  generate  hydro- 
electricity,  improve  navigation,  and  reclaim 
and  irrigate  arid  land. 

With  staccato  rapidity  new  phases  of  that 
program  are  taking  place.  Scarcely  a  week 
passes  by  unmarked  by  some  event  of  sig- 
nificance. A  short  time  ago  Grand  Cotilee 
Dam.  mightiest  structiu-e  ever  reared  by  man 
on  earth,  began  producing  power.  From 
Bonneville  Dam  transmission  lines  fan  out 
like  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Factories  break 
ground  for  new  plants.  Huge  lift  rocks  at 
Bonneville  and  Celllo  operate  overtime  hoist- 
ing boats  into  the  upper  river. 

Happenings  far  across  the  seas  have  given 
added  Importance  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments opening  up  of  the  Columbia,  The 
British  Empire  is  locked  in  a  desperate 
struggle  with  the  forces  of  fascism.  Ameri- 
ca has  promised  to  supply  England  with  the 
sinews  of  war.  Airplanes  are  needed,  and 
ships  and  tanks  and  artillery.  These  thing* 
are  produced  with  meUl.  Strategic  metals, 
■particularly  aluminum,  key  to  the  airplane 
Industry,  are  produced  with  huge  quantities 
of  electricity. 

This  was  what  President  Roosevelt  meant 
when  he  said  that  Grand  Coulee  had  been 
"called  to  the  colors."  Vast  amounts  of 
power  are  required  to  rearm  America  and  to 
bolster  the  war  effort  of  Britain.  New  gen- 
erators are  being  InsUlled  at  Bonneville  with 
all  the  speed  which  human  Ingenuity  can 
muster.  Work  at  Grand  Coulee  is  many 
months  ahead  of  schedule.  The  President 
and  Congress  have  announced  that  the  Im- 
mense resources  of  tlxe  Columbia  River  ar« 
to  be  put  to  u!*  In  the  ooiifllct  between  tha 
democratic  nations  and  the  Axis. 

STATtTS    StniVXTID    ATm    T    TB*aS 

Today.  7  years  aftw  the  development  pro- 
gram on  tiie  great  waterway  was  started, 
what  Is  Its  sutxw?  How  much  money  has 
been  spent?  Hew  much  power  has  been  con- 
tracted for?  Where  have  the  big  projects 
lived  up  to  advance  expectations?  Where 
have  they  failed?  What  construction  remains 
to  be  done?  Are  there  any  immediate  pros- 
pects for  change  in  the  method  of  admin- 
istering dams?  In  a  word,  how  do  Bonneville 
and  Grand  Coulee  Etand  now?  What  Is  likely 
to  be  their  dominant  role  in  the  future? 

Bonneville  Dam  was  completed  in  August 
of  1938,  at  which  time  two  generators  of 
43.200  kilowatts  each  wtr;  switched  on.  In 
December  of   1940  a  new   generator  with  a 
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capacity  of  64.000  kllowatta  went  Into  opera- 
tion. A  similar  generator  was  added  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  y^ar.  This  makes  four  generating 
machines  Installed  at  the  present  time.  The 
total  output  of  these  machines  is  194.400 
kilowatts. 

In  January  of  1942  two  additional  gener- 
ators will  be  ready.  These  generators  are  now 
being  insuiled  and  the  size  of  the  power- 
house is  being  increased.  Dr.  Paul  J.  Raver. 
Bonneville  administrator,  has  recommended 
that  the  remaining  four  units  be  built  as  soon 
u  possible.  His  recommendation  has  been 
accepted  and  Congress  has  appropriated 
funds  for  constructing  the  foundation  for 
these  gererators. 

POWR    AT  CKANO  COULZZ   STILL   PITTANCK 

By  next  year  Bonneville  Dam  will  have  an 
output  of  302.400  kilowatts.  The  ultimate 
capacity  cf  the  project,  when  the  other  four 
generators  are  installed,  will  be  518.400  kilo- 
watts. This  would  not  be  enough  to  satisfy 
demands,  according  to  Bonneville  officials. 
For  that  reason  they  say  work  has  been  lushed 
at  Grand  Coulee,  where  the  eventual  power 
capacity  will  be  almo.st  unlimited.  "A  good 
Job  well  done."  telegraphed  President  Roose- 
velt when  Coulee  poured  a  tiny  fraction  of  its 
total  output  onto  the  Bonneville  lines  a  sliort 
time  ago 

The  power  produced  at  Grand  Coulee  is  a 
mere  pittance,  a  slight  token  of  the  vast  tor- 
rent of  kilowatts  soon  to  flow  from  there 
Two  stand-by  units  of  10.000  kilowatts  each 
are  now  m  operation.  On  July  1  the  first 
major  unit  will  go  into  action.  This  will  be 
the  biggest  piece  of  electrical  machinery  ever 
manufactured— a  generator  so  vast  that  't 
required  a  train  of  70  freight  cars  to  haul  it 
across  the  continent  disassembled  The  gen- 
erator Will  produce  exactly  twice  as  much 
power  as  each  generator  at  Bonneville— 108  - 
000  kirowatts. 

In  October  of  this  year  a  second  huge 
generator,  the  exact  duplicate  of  the  flrs^ 
will  be  installed  at  Coulee.  Generator  No  3 
at  Grand  Coulee  is  billed  for  Januery  of 
1942.  No  schedule  for  the  colossal  plant  fol- 
lows after  that.  The  final  capacity  there  will 
be  18  units  of  108.000  kilowatts  apiece. 

This  wUl  give  a  total  output  of  1.944,000 
kUowatts.  or  nearly  five  times  the  capacity 
-  at  Bonneville.  Grand  Coulee  will  dwarf  into 
tns.gniflcance  any  other  power  plant  in  the 
world  and  will  give  the  Pacific  Northwest  a 
huge  reservoir  of  hydroelectrlclty  far  into  the 
distant  future. 

How  much  power  has  been  sold  to  date  by 
the  BDnneviUe  power  administration,  wiiloh 
wholesn'es  all  the  Federal  energy  ganerated 
on  the  Columbia  River?  Contracts  have  been 
executed  for  the  sale  of  278.830  kilowatts  of 
energy.  These  contracts  fall  Into  five  gen- 
eral class!  flea  tions — public-utility  districts, 
muntclpelities.  coopiratives,  private  power 
companies,  and  industries.  Here  are  the  total 
Bonneville  contracts  by  these  groupings: 

Public-utility  districts:  Kilowatts 

Skamania  Caunty  ' 280 

Pacific  County' 1.500 

Wahkiakum. County  ' 400 

Klickitat  County ~  1.500 

Tillamook  County* 2*000 

Kittitas  County  ' iqo 

Lewis  County  ' 400 

Northern  Wasco  County  = 4.000 

Grays  Harbor  County  ' 2.  000 

ToUl 12.  180 


Ifuolcipallties: 

Cascade  Locks  *. 
Forest  Grove'.. 

Canby ' 

Monmouth ' 


200 
750 
300 
400 


Municipalities: 

McMinnviUe  * 1,  OOO 

Cemralla' 300 

Ellensbiug' _  2,000 

Eugene' 1.500 


I 


Drain 


250 


Total 6.  700 


*  State  of  Washington. 
'State  of  Oregon. 


Cooperatives : 

Lincoln  County'.. 
Columbia  County ' 

Wasco  County ' 

Spokane  ' 

Clatsop  County » 

Nespelem  agency '_ 
Salem- 


300 
300 
200 
800 
150 
100 
100 


Total i_  950 


Private  power  companies: 

Portland  General  Electric  =" 30.000 

Pac.  P.  &  L.  (Astoria)' l,  500 


Total _ 31  5Q0 


Industries: 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America  ' 162.  500 

Pac.  Carbide  &  Alloys  - 2,  000 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Co.' 2!  000 

Reynolds  Metals  Co.' 60!  000 


Total 226.  500 


Summary: 

Public  utility  districts .     12.  180 

Municipalities 5,  700 

Cooperatives 1.  950 

Private  power  companies 31.500 

Industries 226,  500 


Complete  total 278,830 

'  State  of  Washington. 
•State  of  Oregon. 

Prom  these  figures  It  may  readily  be  seen 
that  sales  of  power  to  new  industrial  plants 
occupy  81  percent  of  the  contract  forms  to 
date.  Without  the  purchase  by  factories  and 
industries  of  the  bulk  of  the  energy,  clIv  a 
thin  trickle  of  Juice  now  would  be  flowing 
through  the  power  spigots. 

PEOPLE    IN  REGION    HELD   SATISFIED   WITH    SET-UP 

Officials  of  the  private  utility  corporations 
maintain  that  the  people  in  the  region  are 
satisfied  with  present  power  rates.  They 
charge  that  Bonneville  has  been  used  po- 
litically in  an  effort  to  drive  the  private  utili- 
ties out  of  the  Northwest,  but  that  the  voters 
are  not  In  sympathy  with  these  tactics.  The 
situation  to  date,  according  to  pcv--er  com- 
pany spokesmen,  confirms  the  claim  that 
Federal  development  of  the  Columbia  River 
must  always  be  considered  primarily  as  an 
encouragement  to  new  industries  anc;  manu- 
facturing plants 

New  dealers  take  an  opposite  attitude. 
Congressman  Ch.^rles  H.  Lzivy,  of  Spokane, 
says  that  public-utillt"  districts  have  not  had 
greater  success  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  be- 
cause the  power  companies  have  spent  more 
than  »1. 000,000  to  hinder  their  program. 
Congressman  Leavt  also  points  out  that  the 
vary  existence  of  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee 
Dams  has  compelled  private  utilities  to  insti- 
tute sweeping  rate  reductions.  The  recent 
annual  report  of  the  Bonneville  administra- 
tion emphasized  the  rate  cuts  which  have 
occurred  in  this  area.  ' 

When  all  10  generators  are  Installed  at 
Bjnneville.  the  total  cost  of  the  dam  Itself 
will  be  $75,000,000.  Added  to  this  is  the 
appropriation  for  the  far-flung  transmission 
system.  Across  the  mountains  and  p'ateaus 
of  the  Northv,est  steel -latticed  towers  extend 
like  a  many-legged  centipede.  The  poles  and 
wires  to  dat€  have  cost  $38,415,000.  This 
sum  will  carry  the  transmisslon-1  ne  con- 
struction until  June  of  the  present  year. 


FOUR    PLANTS    CONNECTED    IN    POWER    NETWOEtC 

Nearly  500  miles  of  high-tension  230,000- 
volt  line  have  been  strung.  This  network  Is 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle  and  will  be  the  bate 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  grid  system.  A  line 
extends  from  Vancouver  northeastward 
through  the  Inland  Empire  to  Grand  Coulee. 
Another  line,  this  one  also  a  double  circuit, 
stretches  north  from  Vancouver  to  Coving- 
ton, which  Is  In  the  Puget  Sound  area.  At 
present  men  are  building  a  line  running  east 
and  west  between  Covington  and  Grand 
Coulee. 

This  gridwork  will  throw  back  and  forth 
energy  from  four  vast  public  power  plants.  In 
order  of  size  these  plants  are  ( 1 )  Grand  Coulee, 
(2)  Bonneville.  (3)  Seattle's  city  light  system 
on  the  Skagit  River,  and  (4)  the  Tacoma  mu- 
nicipal plant  at  Lake  Cushman.  Last  year  the 
Bonneville  Administration  arranged  an  In- 
terchange arrangement  with  the  clti.s  of 
Seattle  and  Tacoma  whereby  powor  from 
those  plants  can  be  switched  onto  the  Bonn»- 
ville-Grand  Coulee  circuit.  A  similar  tie-up 
exists  with  the  Northwestern  Electric  Co. 

Feeder  lines  Include  120  miles  between 
Vancouver  and  Eugene,  35  miles  between 
Bonneville  and  The  Dalles  and  100  miles  be- 
tween Portland  and  Astoria.  Work  on  the 
last  two  routes  is  still  under  way.  Around 
the  rugged  face  of  Shell  Rock  Mountain  high 
above  the  Columbia  River,  electricians  cling 
like  alpinists  as  they  anchor  the  towers  to 
the  basalt  and  string  the  wires  to  the  towers 
Because  of  blizzards  and  ice  the  steel  poles 
must  be  rooted  in  concrete. 

The  Bonneville  appropriation  would  fill  a 
sultan's  coffers,  but  the  Grand  Coulee  cost 
dwindles  it  by  comparison.  Aiready  the 
stupendous  barrier  on  the  upper  river  has 
c:st  $135,805,000.  By  September  of  this  year 
Grand  Coulee  will  be  entirely  completed. 
All  that  remains  now  is  the  finishing  of  the 
parapet  and  the  superstructure.  The  im- 
mense bulk  of  the  huge  dam  itself  Is  vir- 
tually done.  Into  it  has  gone  enough  con- 
crete to  buUd  a  superhighway  across  Amer- 
ica from  New  York  to  Seattle  and  back  by 
way  of  Los  Angeles. 

Only  about  10  percent  of  the  total  power 
output  at  Grand  Coulee  will  be  necessary  for 
pumping  the  water  which  will  irrigate  1,200- 
000  acres  of  land  in  the  Columbia  Basin.  In 
spite  of  this  fact,  the  pumping  plant  at 
Coulee  will  be  large  enough  to  supply  New 
York  City  with  water  for  a  c-ntury.  A  large 
amount  of  secondary  power  can  be  used  for 
pumping,  because  the  high -water  period  on 
the  Columbia  River  coincides  with  the  Irri- 
gatiot  season.  This  means  that  a  lot  of  sur- 
plus power  will  be  available  when  the  irriga- 
tion canals  must  be  full. 

ELECTRICrrr    loses    effectiveness    IN    loko 
TR.\NSMISSION 

After  electricity  has  been  transmitted  atKJUt 
250  miles  it  starts  to  lose  its  effectiveness  ex- 
tremely rapidly.  WiU  power  on  the  Grand 
Coulee-Bonneville  grid  system  be  wasted  be- 
cause of  the  length  of  the  transmission  lines? 
Will  countless  kilowatts  be  lost  pushing  the 
Juice  through  valleys,  over  mountains,  and 
down  dales? 

Engineers  think  not.  At  strategic  points 
on  the  system  the  plants  throw  power  back 
End  forth.  Each  long  stretch  of  line  is 
dotted  with  a  generating  plant  somewhere. 
There  are  numerous  substations  at  key 
points — at  Yakima,  for  example,  nearly  mid- 
way between  Coulee  and  Bonneville.  A  year 
ago  Fortune  magazine  pointed  out  that  if 
technicians  could  ever  solve  the  riddle  of 
transmitting  electricity  vast  distances,  then 
the  Columbia  River  could  virtually  supply 
power  for  the  entire  United  States. 

One  other  phase  of  the  development  pro- 
gram on  the  Columbia  River  has  been  a  huge 
increase  in  navigation.    The  locks  at  Bonne- 
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vllle  operate  day  and  night  hoisting  oil  boats 
Into  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river.  Before 
the  dam  was  finished  the  maximum  yeair  lor 
tonnage  going  past  Bonneville  had  been 
105,000  tons.  In  1940  through  the  Bonneville 
locks  went  707,444  tons  of  cargo.  This  has 
affected  shipping  on  the  Columbia  all  the  way 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Snake  River,  far  in  the 
core  of  the  Inland  Empire. 

Prior  to  the  completion  of  Bonneville  the 
locks  and  canal  at  Clelllo,  above  The  Dalles, 
were  stranded  like  a  boat  thrown  up  on  shore. 
Few  vessels  could  get  as  far  as  Celilo  because 
of  the  rapids  in  the  Bonneville  region.  Now 
the  61 -mile  lake  behind  the  dam  has  buried 
these  rapids  beneath  layers  of  slack  water. 
La£t  year  325.9C0  tons  of  shipping  passed 
through  the  rock-ribbed  Celilo  Canal.  Prior 
to  Bonneville  dam  the  biggest  year  had  been  a 
puny  23,448  tons.  So  far  as  navigation  Is 
concerned,  the  Colutnbia  River  is  under- 
going a  rebirth. 

There  are  many  imponderables  attaching 
to  the  Federal  development  program  on  the 
Columbia  and  no  one  can  foresee  what  the 
future  holds.  Had  It  not  been  for  a  fearful 
holocaust  In  Europe,  the  present  industrial 
activity  might  not  be  taking  place.  All  along 
the  river — at  the  aluminum  plants,  at  the 
shipyards  near  the  mouth  of  the  Willam- 
ette— the  sinews  of  war  are  t>elng  forged 
for  the  stern  grapple  with  the  Nazi  armies. 

Political  obscurity  also  surrounds  the 
future  administration  of  the  projects.  The 
present  Bonneville  power  administration, 
which  markets  power  from  the  big  dams,  is  a 
provisional  agency.  The  permanent  bureau 
has  not  yet  been  established.  At  the  present 
time  two  bills  are  before  Congress  which 
vitally  concern  the  Bonneville  administra- 
tion. 

The, Bone-Lea vy  bill  would  give  the  Bonne- 
ville administrator  authority  to  buy  out 
private  power  companies  as  a  whole.  No 
longer  would  public  utility  districts  have  to 
negotiate  for  small  parcels  of  huge  private 
systems.  The  Bonneville  admlnstrator  then 
could  sell,  at  long  teri^s,  the  private  distribu- 
tion facilities  essentiajl  to  a  particular  public 
agency  For  this  purpose  the  Bone-Leavy 
bill  would  provde  a  fUnd  of  $200,000,000  with 
which  to  finance  th?  purchases.  According 
to  sponsors  of  the  bjll,  the  fund  ultimately 
would  be  amortized. 

MEASURE  WOinj)  SET  UP  BASIN  AtTrHOSTTT 

The  second  bill  touching  the  Columbia 
River  program  is  the  Rankin  bill,  introduced 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  by  John  E. 
Rankin,  of  Mississippi.  This  bill  would  set 
up  a  regional  authority  In  the  Columbia 
Bfisin  similar  to  the'  T.  V  A.  in  the  South. 
The  measure  has  the  support  of  Senator 
Geobge  W.  Noaais,  "father  of  the  T.  V.  A.. " 
who  on  a  trip  to  thej  Northwest  last  autumn 
said  be  did  not  seel  the  wisdom  of  having 
three  separate  bureaiis — the  Army  engineers, 
the  Bonneville  Administration,  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation — deal- 
ing with  problems  ot^  one  river 

In  a  recent  conference  at  the  White  House 
the  President  told  Ptjciflc  Northwest  Senators 


that  he  wants  some 
tion  enacted  during 


Columbia  River  legisla- 
the  present  session  of 


Congress.    Which  biljl  It  wUI  be  is  stiU  a  moot 
question. 

There  is  a  distinct^  possibility  that  a  third 
dam  may  soon  be  started  on  the  surging 
waterway.  The  Hoiise  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  recently  approved  the  Umatilla 
project,  which  Is  [  sponsored  by  Senator 
Charles  L.  McNart  and  Representative  Walter 
M.  Pierce.  This  $23,700.0«>0  dam  would  send 
boats  and  barges  far  up  the  Columbia  and  ail 
the  way  up  the  Snake  River  to  Johnson's  Bar, 
at  the  lower  end  of  Hell's  Canyon.  Last  year 
the  Umatilla  project,  which  also  would  have 
powerhouse  foundations,  failed  in  the  Senate 
by  only  3  votes  after  an  eloquent  plea  In  Its 
behalf  by  Senator  McNart. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  19.  1941 


MEMORANDUM  BY  MARTIN  POPPER 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  received  so  many  requests 
for  a  statement  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Geyer-Peppjer  anti-poll-tax  bill  that 
I  am  today  inserting  in  the  Record  a 
memorandum  on  the  subject.  The  mem- 
orandum was  prepared  by  Mr.  Martin 
Popper,  a  prominent  attorney  of  New 
York  and  Washington,  who  presented  his 
views  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  last  spring. 
Since  the  subcommittee  did  not  see  fit  to 
print  the  hearings,  I  am  taking  leave  to 
insert  the  memorandum  in  the  Rkcord. 

Mr.  Popper  has  shown  in  his  memo- 
randum that — 

First.  The  right  to  vote  for  Federal  offi- 
cials is  a  Federal  right  derived  from  the 
United  States  Constitution. 

Second.  The  poll  tax  is  not  a  qualifica- 
tion for  voting  and  therefore  does  not 
fall  within  the  rights  granted  to  the  States 
under  section  2  of  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Third.  Congress  has  the  right  to  pass 
legislation  to  protect  a  constitutional 
right  and  to  prevent  corrupt  practices  in 
the  use  of  a  Federal  franchise. 

The  memorandum  follows: 

Memorandum  in  Support  of  the  Geter- 
Peppkr  Anti-Poll-Tax  Bill 

The  sole  Issue  is  whether  the  proposed 
legislation  is  constitutional.  The  legality  or 
Illegality  of  existing  poll-tax  laws  is  not 
material.  The  courts  might  conceivably  find 
such  laws  constitutional  without  in  the  least 
limiting  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  on 
the  subject.  Therefore  the  decision  In  the 
case  of  Breedlove  v.  Suttles  (302  U.  S.  277). 
which  held  constitutional  a  Georgia  poll-tax 
statute,  does  not  affect  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Geyer  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  shall 
show  later  that  even  the  Breedlove  case  is 
authority  for  the  constitutionality  of  the 
anti-poll-tax  biU.  (It  should  be  added  that 
the  Breedlove  case  Is  not  even  Judicially  deci- 
sive on  the  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  poll-tax  statutes  In  a  Federal  election 
because  no  distinction  was  made  in  that  case 
between  a  State  and  a  Federal  election;  1.  e., 
between  an  election  for  State  offices  and  an 
election  for  President,  Vice  President,  and 
Members  of  Congress.) 

The  right  to  vote  in  Presidential  and  con- 
gressional elections  is  a  Federal  right  arising 
from  and  based  upon  the  Constitution. 

Article  I,  section  2.  of  the  Constitution 
states: 

"The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature." 


The  fact  that  the  right  to  vote  In  elections 
for  President  and  Members  of  Congress  Is  a 
Federal  right  arising  from  the  Constitution 
has  been  upheld  by  a  long  line  of  cases. 
Inclixling  the  following:  Ex  parte  Yarbrough 
(lit)  U.  S  651.  652);  In  re  Quarles  v.  Butler 
(158  U.  S.  532);  Wiley  v.  Sinkler  (179  U.  S. 
58,  62) ;  Stafford  v.  Templeton  (185  U.  S.  487); 
Pope  V.  WtUiams  ( 193  U.  S.  621 ) ;  Twining  r. 
New  Jersey  (211  U.  S.  78). 

In  Ex  parte  Yarbrough  the  Covirt  sajrs : 

"This  proposition  answers  also  another  ob- 
jection to  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws 
under  consideration;  namely,  that  the  right 
to  vote  for  a  Member  of  Congress  Is  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  but  Is  governed  by  the  law  of 
each  State  respectively. 

"If  this  were  conceded,  the  importance  to 
the  general  government  of  having  the  actual 
election — the  voting  for  those  Members — free 
from  force  and  fraud  Is  not  diminished  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  qiiallflcatlons  of 
the  voter  Is  determined  by  the  law  of  the 
State  where  he  votes.  It  equally  affects  the 
Government,  it  Is  es  indispersable  to  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  great  function  of  leg- 
islating for  that  Government,  that  those  who 
are  to  control  this  legislation  shall  not  owe 
their  election  to  bribery  or  violence,  whether 
the  class  of  persons  who  shall  vote  is  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  the  State,  or  by  the  law 
of  the  United  States,  or  by  their  united  result. 

"But  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  right 
to  vote  for  a  Member  of  Congress  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

"The  omce.  tf  It  be  prc^erly  called  an 
office,  is  created  by  that  Constitution  and  by 
that  alone.  It  also  declares  how  it  shall  be 
filled;  namely,  by  election. 

"Its  language  is :  'The  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  composed  of  Memljers  chosen 
every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  and  the  electors  In  each  Stale 
shall  have  the  quallflcatlohs  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
SUte  legislature.'    .\rticle  I.  section  2. 

"The  States  in  prescribing  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  for  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  their  own  legislatures,  do  not  do  this  with 
reference  to  the  election  for  Members  cf 
Congress.  Nor  can  they  prescribe  the  qualifi- 
cations for  voters  for  those  eo  nomine.  They 
define  who  are  to  vote  for  the  popular  branch 
of  their  own  legislature,  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  says  the  same  persons 
shall  vote  for  Members  of  Congress  in  that 
State.  It  adopts  the  qualification  thus  fur- 
nished as  the  qualification  of  Its  own  electors 
for  Members  of  Congress. 

"It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  electors  for 
Members  of  Congress  owe  their  right  to  vote 
to  the  State  law  In  any  sense  which  makes 
the  right  to  depend  exclusively  on  the  law 
of  the  State. 

"Counsel  for  petitioners,  seizing  upDn  the 
expression  found  In  the  opinion  of  the  court 
in  the  case  of  Minor  v.  Happersett  (21  Wall. 
162),  that  the  'Constitution  of  the  United 
States  does  not  confer  the  right  of  suffrage 
upon  any  one.'  without  reference  to  the  con- 
nection In  which  It  Is  used,  Insists  that  the 
voters  in  this  case  do  not  owe  their  right  to 
vote  In  any  sense  to  that  Instrument. 

"But  the  court  was  combating  the  argu- 
ment that  this  right  was  conferred  on  all 
citizens,  and  therefore  upon  women  as  well 
as  men. 

"In  opposition  to  that  idea,  it  was  said  the 
Constitution  adopts  as  the  qualification  for 
voters  of  Members  of  Congress  that  which 
prevails  in  the  State  where  the  voting  is  to 
be  done;  therefore,  said  the  opinion,  the 
right  Is  not  definitely  conferred  on  any  per- 
son or  class  of  persons  by  the  Constitution 
alone,  because  you  have  to  look  to  the  law  of 
the  State  for  the  description  of  the  class. 
But  the  court  did  not  intend  to  say  that  when 
the  class  or  the  person  la  thus  ascertained. 
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bU  right  to  vote  for  a  Member  of  Congress 
was  not  fundamentally  based  upon  the  Con- 
stitution, which  created  the  office  of  Member 
of  Congress,  and  declared  it  should  be  elective, 
and  pointed  to  the  means  of  ascertaining 
who  should  be  electors. 

"The  fifteenth  amendment  of  the  Constl- 
tutloo,  by  its  limitation  on  the  power  of  the 
States  In  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  pre- 
scribe the  qualifications  of  voters  in  their 
own  elections,  and  by  Its  limitation  of  the 
power  of  the  United  States  over  that  subject, 
clearly  shows  that  the  right  of  suffrage  was 
considered  to  be  of  supreme  Importance  to 
the  National  Government,  and  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  left  within  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  States." 

In  the  case  of  Quarles  v.  Butler  (158  U.  S. 
532.  at  535) .  Mr.  Justice  Gray  says: 

"Among  the  rights  and  privileges,  which 
have  been  recognized  by  this  court  to  be  se- 
cured to  citizens  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution,  are  the  right  to  petition 
Congress  for  a  redress  of  grievances;  United 
States  v.  Cruikshank  (92  U.  8  542.  555);  and 
the  right  to  vote  for  Presidential  electors  or 
Members  of  Congress;  Ex  parte  Yarbrougk 
(110  U.  S  631." 
In  this  case  of  Wiley  v.  Sinkler  (179  U.  S. 
-,68.  at  62),  we  find  the  same  learned  Justice 
ij^jig  this  languaga: 

■The  right  to  vote  for  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  not  derived 
merely  from  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  they  are  chosen,  but  has  Its 
foundatlor  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States" 

Mr.  Justice  Peckham  In  the  case  of  Porx  .•. 
WiUiams  (193  U.  S.  621.  at  633).  adds  these 
words  of  caution: 

"Although  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
right  to  vote  for  a  Member  of  Congress  is  not 
derived  exclusively  from  the  State  law.  See 
Federal  Constttution.  article  I.  section  2; 
Wiley  V.  Sinkler  (179  U.  8.  58)." 

And  In  Ticin^ng  v.  State  of  New  Jersey  (211 
U.  S  78).  Mr.  Justice  Mcody  says: 

"Thus  among  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
"  national  cicizenship  recognized  by  this  coun- 
try are  the  right  to  pass  frsely  from  State  to 
State.  Crandall  v.  Nevada  (6  Wall.  35);  the 
right  to  petition  Congress  for  a  redress  of 
grievances.  United  States  v.  Crrnkshark. 
supra;  the  right  to  vote  for  national  officers, 
Ex  parte  Yarbrough  (110  U.  S.  651);  Wiley  v. 
SinkUr  (179  U.  8  58)." 

To  further  sustain  this  point,  during  my 
presentation  before  the  committee.  I  quoted 
from  a  minority  opinion  in  Netcberry  v.  U.  S. 
(236  U.  S.  232),  as  follows.  Justice  White 
said: 

"The  provisions  of  sections  2  and  3  of  ar- 
ticle I  of  the  Constitution,  fixing  the  compo- 
sition of  the  House  of  Representatives  and'  of 
the  Senate,  and  providing  for  the  elections  of 
Representatives  by  vote  of  the  people  of  the 
several  States,  and  of  Senators  by  the  State 
legislatures,  were  undoubtedly  reservoirs  of 
vital  Federal  power,  constituting  the  gener- 
ative sources  of  the  provisions  of  section  4. 
clause  1,  of  the  same  article,  creating  the 
means  for  vivifying  the  bodies  previously 
ordained  (Senate  and  House);  that  Is  pro- 
viding The  times,  placv'o.  and  manner  of 
holding  e'.ectlons  for  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives, shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  bv 
the  legisiature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may 
at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regu- 
lations, except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing 
Senators." 

"As  without  this  grant  no  State  power  on 
the  subject  was  possessed,  it  follows  that  the 
Slate  power  to  create  primaries  as  to  United 
States  Senators  depended  upon  the  grant  for 
Its  existence.  It  also  fellows  that,  as  the 
conferring  of  the  power  on  the  States  and 
the  reservation  of  the  authority  in  Congress 
to  Mgulate  being  absolutely  coterminous,  ex- 
"cept  as  to  the  place  of  choosing  Senators, 
which  Is  not  here  relevant,  it  resiilts  that 
nothing  la  possible  of  being  done  under  the 


former  which  is  not  subjected  to  the  limita- 
tions Imposed  by  the  latter.  And  this  Is 
illustrated  by  the  legislation  of  Congress  and 
the  decisions  of  this  Court,  upholding  the 
same.  See  Act  to  Regulate  the  Times  and 
Manner  of  Holding  Elections  for  Senators  in 
Congress,  approved  July  25  1866  (14  Stat,  at 
L.  243,  ch.  245;  act  of  May  31.  1870,  16  Stat,  at 
L.  144.  ch.  114;  act  of  July  14.  1938.  16  Stat, 
at  L.  254.  ch.  254.  Comp  Stat.,  sec  10.  248; 
act  of  June  10.  1872.  17  Stat,  at  L.  347,  ch. 
415;  Ex  parte  Siebold,  100  U.  S.  371.  25  L.  ed. 
717;  Ex  j.arte  Clarke,  100  U  S.  399  25  L.  ed. 
715:  Ex  parte  Yarbrough.  110  U.  S  651.  28 
L.  ed.  274.  4  Sup.  Ct.  Rept.  152;  United  States 
V.  Mosley.  238  U.  S.  383,  39  L.  ed  1335.  35 
Sup.  Ct.  Rept.  904)." 

I  want  to  reemphasize  that  the  minority 
opinion  is  controlling  on  this  point.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  four  separate  opin- 
ions in  the  Newberry  case.  There  was  no 
disagreement  in  any  of  the  opinions — ma- 
jority or  minority — on  the  questions  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned.  The  majority 
decision  turned  on  another  question  entirely, 
namely,  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  re- 
garding primary  elections  In  the  State. 
Therefore  on  the  question  before  us  the 
above  quotation  is  not  really  a- minority  opin- 
ion, but  a  controlling  opinion.  At  any  rate, 
the  principle  that  the  right  to  vote  in  Presi- 
dential or  congressional  elections  is  a  Federal 
right  arising  from  the  Constitution  is  amply 
covered  by  the  other  cases  cited  above.  The 
Newberry  quotation  is  merely  added  because 
of  Its  clarity. 

Article  I.  section  4.  of  the  Constitution  is 
further  proof  that  the  right  to  vote  for  Fed- 
eral officers  arises  from  the  Constitution  and 
is  a  "Federal  function"  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Justice  Pitney,  who  wrote  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  Justices  Brandeis  and  Clarke  in  the 
Newberry  case.  That  quotation  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It  is  said  that  s?ction  4  of  article  I  dees 
not  confer  a  general  power  to  regulate  elec- 
tions, but  only  to  regulate  'the  manner  of 
holding-  them.     But  this  can  mean  nothing 

less  than  the  entire  mode  of  procedure the 

essence,  not  merely  the  form  of  conducting 
the  elections.  The  only  specific  giant  of 
power  over  the  subject  contained  in  the  Con- 
stitution is  contained  in  that  section:  'And 
the  power  is  conferred  primarily  upon  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States,  but  subject 
to  revision  and  modification  by  Congress."  " 

The  original  intention  of  the  frameis  of 
the  Constitution— that  the  National  Govern- 
ment was  to  have  paramount  authority  in 
Federal  elections — was  made  clear  by  Mr. 
James  Madi-son,  one  oi  the  authors,  in  the 
debates  in  the  Virginia  Convention  called  to 
ratify  the  Constltu'.lon  I  quote  from  Elliofs 
D3bates  on  the  Federal  Constitution,  Vir- 
ginia, pages  3c6  and  367: 

'With  regard  to  the  other  point.  It  was 
thought  that  the  regulation  of  time,  place, 
and  manner  of  electing  the  Representatives 
should  be  uniform  throughout  the  con- 
tinent. Home  States  might  regulate  the 
elections  on  the  principles  of  equality  and 
others  might  regulate  them  otherwise.'  This 
diversity  would  D3  obviously  uiifalr— should 
the  people  of  any  State  by  any  means 
be  deprived  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  it  was 
judged  proper  -t  should  be  limited  by  the 
general  Government.  It  was  found  impos- 
sible to  fix  ;he  time,  place,  and  manner  of 
the  election  of  Representatives  in  the  Con- 
stitution. It  was  found  necessary  to  leave 
the  registration  of  these,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  State  Governments,  as  being  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  of  the  people, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  general  Govern- 
ment, m  order  to  enable  it  to  produce  uni- 
formity and  prevent  Ito  own  dissolution." 

Another  Indication  that  section  4.  article  1. 
places  rather  broad  power  in  the  hands  of 
Congress  is  that  the  word  "manner"  used  in 
that  section  has  been  held  to  at  least  mclude 
protection    against    corruption    in    elections 


(U.  S.  v.  Brandwell,  243  U.  S.  476;  Newberry  v. 
U.  S..  256  U.  S.  232;  Burroughs  v.  U.  S..  290 
U.  S.  543). 

The  question  has  been  raised  that  the  por- 
tion of  section  2  of  article  I  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  reads:    "The  electors  in  each 
State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  State  legislature"  might  be  construed  as 
prohibiting  Congress  from   enacting  legisla- 
tion outlawing  the  poll  tax  in  Federal  elec- 
tions.    The  conclusive   answer  to  this  erro- 
neous contention  is  that  the  poll  tax  is  not  a 
"qualification."     It  Is  a  tax.  used  in  such  a 
manner  that    it   denies   the  exercise   of   the 
franchise  to  millions  of  people.    A  qualifica- 
tion "is  a  constructive  attribute  which  Is  re- 
lated to  the  fitness  or  capacity  of  a  person  to 
vote."     A  State  may  determine  that  certain 
minimum  requirements  are  necessary  before 
a  person  is  capable  of  casting  his  vote  in  a 
responsible  manner  consistent  with  the  Inter- 
ests and  dignity  of  the  democratic   process. 
Thus    a    qualification    that    a    person    must 
reach  a  certain   age  before  he  may   vote    is 
related    to    mature   Judgment.      Kducaticnal 
qualifications  are  related  to  an  understand- 
ing of   Issues   and  the   Intelligent  choice  of 
candidates.     Residence  qualifications  are  re- 
lated  to   familiarity   to   the  community,    its 
residents  are  its  problems.    But  the  payment 
or  nonpayment  of  a  poll  tax  bears  no  such 
relation  to  a  man's  capacity  to  exercise  tha 
franchise  or  any  other  function  of  govern- 
ment.   It  is  not  even  a  property  qualification 
In  th3  sense  that  we  understand  the  meaning 
of  that  term.     The  poll-tax  statutes  do  njt 
say  that  a  person  must  own  a  certain  amount 
of  property   before  he  may  vote.     They  say 
merely  that  a  tax  must  be  paid  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  the  right  of  franchise.     Therefore,  it 
is  not  even  related  to  the  outworn  idea  that 
a  property  holder  is  better  qualified  to  vote 
becau£.e  he  has  a  greater  interest  in  govern- 
ment.     Therefore,  the  poll  tax  is  neither  an 
attribute  of  fitness  or  in  any  way  indicative 
of  a   person's  status.     One   person  may   pay 
another's  tax  and.  in  fact,  often  does.    A  po- 
litical machine  may.  and  in  fact  often  does, 
pay  many  persons'  poll  taxes.     It  cannot  be 
said  that   one  person's  graciousness.  oppor- 
tunism, or  criminal  Intent  in  the  payment  cf 
another's  poll  tax  can  in  any   way  establish 
that     other    person's     fitness,     capacity,    or 
qualification   to   cast   a   ballot.     It   Is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  poll  tax  is  not  a  "quallfl- 
cation." 

The  Breedlove  case  itself,  above  cited,  la 
authority  for  the  contention  that  the  poll  tax 
Is  not  a  "qualification."  but  a  tax.  In  that 
ca=:e.  Mr.  Justice  Butler  said: 

"Payment  as  a  prerequisite  is  not  required 
for  the  purpose  of  denying  or  abridging  tho 
privilege  of  voting.  It  does  not  limit  the  tax 
to  electors;  aliens  are  not  there  permitted  to 
vote,  but  the  tax  is  laid  upon  them  If  wlth.n 
the  defined  class.  It  is  not  laid  upon  per- 
sons 60  or  more  years  old.  whether  electo:-3 
or  not.  Exacticn  oi  payment  before  regLj- 
tratlcn  undoubtedly  serves  to  aid  collection, 
from  electors  desiring  to  vote,  but  that  use 
of  the  status  powers  is  not  prevented  by  the 
Federal  Constitution"  (Breedlove  v.  Suttles, 
302  U.  S.  272)." 

But  a  "qualification"  Is  enacted  by  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  "denying  or  abridg- 
ing the  privilege  of  voting."  Such  an  abridg- 
ment is  enacted  by  the  State  under  tha 
authority  delegated  by  section  2  of  article  1 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  which  is  the  only 
provision  in  the  Constitution  under  which 
the  States  der.ve  such  authority.  Since  in 
Justice  Butler's  own  words  in  the  Breedlova 
case  the  poll  tax  "Is  not  required  for  the 
piu-pose  of  denying  or  abridging  the  prlvUeg? 
of  voting"  but  "a  familiar  form  of  taxation." 
and  since  the  right  to  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions is  a  "Federal  function."  arising  from 
the  Constitution,  It  Is  clear  that  Congress 
may  legislate  to  protect  a  constitutional  right 
and  to  outlaw  a  corrupt  practice  in  the  use 
of  the  Federal  franchise.     It  must  be  remem- 
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bered  that  the  Cobstltution  gives  Congress 
the  express  power  j  "to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all 
other  powers  vested  by  this  -Constitution  In 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  in 
any  department  orj  officer  thereof." 

Another  referenoe  to  the  above  quotation 
from  Justice  Butler's  opinion  In  the  Breed- 
love  case  corfiritas  the  view  that  the  Court 
understood  the  poll  tax  to  be  a  tax  and  not  a 
qualification     The  Justice  says: 

"Exaction  of  payment  before  registration 
undoubtedly  serves  to  aid  collection  from 
electors  desiring  to  vote."  "" 

This  can  mean  only  that  citizens  are  first 
defined  as  electors  by  satisfying  all  the  "qual- 
ifications" determined  by  the  State  and  then 
are  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  tax  before 
they  are  permitted  to  vote. 

During  the  hearings,  qiiestlons  were  raised 
with  regard  to  the  fifteenth  ard  nineteenth 
amendments.  Congressman  Murik)ck  in- 
quired whether  the  fact  that  Congress  felt  it 
necesfcary  to  amend  the  Constitution  In  order 
to  destroy  the  effect  of  State  laws  which  de- 
nied Negroes  and  women  the  right  to  vote 
did  not  Indicate  that  the  States  "have  the 
ultimate  say-so  af|  to  what  the  abridgment 
shall  be." 

The  answer  is  clear.  The  States  "have  the 
say  as  to  what  the  abridgment  shall  be"  If 
"abridgment"  mealns  "qualifications"  under 
section  2  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution.  At 
the  time  the  fifteenth  amendment  was  passed 
and  for  hundreds  pf  years  before  as  a  result 
of  slavery,  etc.,  a  substantial  section  of  the 
population  believed  that  only  white  persons 
had  the  ability  and  intelligence  necessary  to 
participate  in  the  function  of  government.  In 
other  words,  the  State  laws  at  that  time  made 
it  a  qualification  that  one  had  to  be  a  white 
peison  to  be  an  elector.  The  original  Con- 
stitution Impliedly  took  this  fact  for  granted 
by  the  manner  In  which  It  allowed  the  States 
representation  In  Congress  on  the  basis  of 
"free"  population.  So  that  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  Negro  people  was  accomplished 
by  amendment  to  the  Constitution  In  order 
to  dispel  once  and  for  all  the  Idea  that  race 
was  a  qualification  for  being  an  elector. 

The  same  kind  cf  historical  factor  deter- 
mined that  woman  suffrage  should  be  enacted 
by  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  For 
centuries  it  had  been  the  universal  belief  that 
only  men  had  the  ability  to  govern.  It  Is 
clear,  then,  that  the  State  laws  made  the 
male  sex  a  qualification  for  being  an  elector. 
The  nineteenth  amendment  was,  therefore, 
a  great  democratic  advance  which  was  meant 
Xo  demonstrate  that  sex  was  no  longer  con- 
sidered a  qualification  for  the  right  to  vote. 
It  is  significant  In  this  connection  that 
the  stanchest  proponents  of  woman  suffrage 
correctly  took  the  position  that  only  to  change 
a  qualification  would  the  Constitution  have 
to  be  amended  They  maintained  that  sex 
was  not  a  qualification  and  that,  therefore, 
woman  s^uffrage  could  be  enacted  by  con- 
gressional legislation. 

The  point  is  that  Negro  suffrage  and  woman 
suffrage  were  achieved  through  the  process  of 
constitutional  amendment  in  order  to  funda- 
mentally change  what  had  been  recognized 
in  law  as  a  qualification.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  in  this  memorandum,  the  poll  tax  is  in 
no  sense  a  qualification  and.  therefore,  does 
not  come  within  the  kind  of  abridgment  re- 
ferred to  by  Congressman  Murdoch. 

SUM  MART 

1.  The  right  to  vote  for  Federal  officers  is 
a  Federal  right  derived  from  the  Constitu- 
tion, specifically  sections  2  and  4  of  article  I 
thereof. 

2.  The  poll  tax  is  not  a  qualification  for 
voting  and  therefore  does  not  fall  within  the 
rights  granted  to  the  States  under  section  2 
of  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 

8.  Congress  has  the  right  to  pass  leglala- 
tlon  to  protect  a  constitutional  right  and  to 
prevent  corrupt  practices  in  the  use  of  the 
Federal  franchise. 


The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  has  been 
to  prove  the  constitutionality  of  the  anti- 
poll  tax  bill  (H.  R.  1024),  but  another  in- 
teresting question  presents  itself,  namely: 
How  far  should  Congress  or  a  congressional 
committee  go  in  refusing  to  pass  proposed 
legislation  solely  on  the  ground  of  consti- 
tutionality. 

It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  Congress  should 
not  pass  a  bill  which  on  its  face  is  patently 
unconstitutional.  But  when  the  constitu- 
tional questions  involved  are  complex  or 
novel,  or  when  they  are  subject  to  various 
interpretations,  then  Congress  ought  to  legis- 
late on  the  basis  of  social  necessity,  leaving 
to  the  courts  the  question  of  constitution- 
ality. Especially  Is  this  true  when  the  pro- 
posed legislation  seeks  to  remedy  an  urgent 
situation  affecting  a  substantial  section  of 
our  population. 

This  is  not  a  nmel  theory  It  was  suc- 
cinctly stated  by  the  President  In  a  letter 
dated  July  5,  1935.  addressed  to  Congressman 
Samuel  B.  Hill,  chairman  of  a  suJicommlttee 
considering  the  Gufley  bltuminouF-coal  bill. 
Writing  in  favor  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
the  President  said: 

"Admitting  that  mining  coal,  considered 
separately  and  apart  from  its  distribution  In 
the  flow  of  interstate  commerce.  Is  an  Inter- 
state transaction,  the  constitutionality  of  the 
provisions  based  oh  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution  depends  upon  the  final  con- 
clusion as  to  whether  production  conditions 
directly  effect,  promote,  or  obstruct  inter- 
state commerce  in  the  commodity.  Mani- 
festly, no  one  is  In  a  position  to  give  assur- 
ance that  the  proposed  act  will  wltlistand 
constitutional  tests,  for  the  simple  fact  that 
you  can  get  not  10  but  1.000  different  legal 
opinions  on  the  subject.  But  the  situation  is 
so  urgent  and  the  benefits  of  the  legislation 
so  evident  that  all  doubts  should  be  resolved 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  leaving  to  the  courts,  in 
an  orderly  fashion,  the  ultimate  questions  of 
constitutionality.  A  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  relative  to  this  measure  would  be  help- 
ful as  indicating  with  increasing  clarity  the 
constitutional  limits  within  which  this  Gov- 
ernment must  operate — I  hope  your  commit- 
tee will  not  permit  doubts  as  to  ccnstttu- 
tlonality,  however  reasonable,  to  block  the 
suggested  legislation.' 

These  principles  expressed  by  the  President 
are  merely  applicable  to  the  anti-poll-tax  bill 
(H.  R.  1024).  The  majority  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  indicated  its  belief  that  the  poJl 
tax  is  being  used  as  an  undemocratic  methbd 
of  disfranchising  millions  of  our  citizens. 
The  passage  of  the  anti-polJ-tax  bill  (H.  R. 
1024)  would  greatly  strengthen  the  demo- 
cratic process  and  restore  faith  In  democratic 
Institutions  to  the  millions  of  Americans  for 
whom  this  has  never  yet  been  "a  government 
of  the  people."  No  legal  niceties  should  staiKl 
in  the  way  of  this  historically  necessary  task. 
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RESOLUTION  OF  THE  PORT  OF  DETROIT 
COMMISSION 


resolution  adopted  by  tlie  Port  of  Detroit 
Commission,  at  Its  regular  meeting 
on  Monday,  May  12,  1941.  urging  the 
enactment  of  legislation  enabling  the 
completion  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  project: 

Whereas  the  industrial  area  within  the 
port  of  Detroit  district  Is  a  large  and  Im- 
portant producer  of  export  merchandise  and 
products  vital  to  the  defense  of  our  Nation; 
and 

Whereas  this  district  is  a  part  of  the  Great 
Lakes  region,  which  prodtices  more  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  has  a  greater  indus- 
trial production  than  any  other  section  of 
the  country;   and 

Whereas  this  section  of  the  country  is  now 
deprived  of  economical  water  transportation 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  by  insufficient  depth  of 
water  and  rapids  In  the  St.  Lawrence  River: 
and 

Whereas  the  development  of  a  waterway 
in  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  River 
capable  of  passing  the  nreponderance  of 
ocean-going  vessels  would  tend  to  stimulate 
pnd  expand  Industrial  activity  in  the  Great 
Lakes  region  near  the  source  of  many  of  the 
bulky  raw  materials  necessary  to  those 
industries;  and 

Whereas  new  industries  vital  to  the  defense 
of  our  Nation,  notably  naval  shipbuilding, 
could  be  developed  at  points  less  accessible 
to  an  enmy  (bieing  more  than  1,500  miles 
inland  from  our  coast)  if  such  an  outlet  were 
provided:   and 

Whereas  engineering  and  economic  sur- 
veys conducted  by  the  Federal  Government 
have  approved  the  feasibility  of  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  proj- 
ect; and 

Whereas  not  only  the  Great  Lakes  region 
but  the  entire  United  States  would  be  bene- 
fited by  the  project:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Port  of  Detroit  CommU- 
sion.  That  it  does  formally  and  respectfully 
request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  enact  legislation  enabling  the 
completing  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  formally  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  who  represent  the 
State  of  Michigan  in  our  national  Congress 


I  Am  An  American  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF    MABSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  May  20  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  19).  1941 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.    DAVID   I.    WALSH,    OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  inserting  a 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  I 
delivered  to  recently  naturalized  citizens 
at  Boston  and  Brcckton,  Mass.,  on  Sun- 
day. Ma^  18,  1941.  The  subject  of  the 
speech  was  I  Am  An  American  Day. 

There  being  no  cbjection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec(»d. 
as  follows: 

Democracy  is  a  very  much  misused  word. 
A  democracy  is  one  of  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment  under   which    people   live.     The   beat 
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definition  that  can  be  ^iven  of  tbe  democ- 
racy that  we  live  under  here  in  America  Is 
"a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people, 
and  by  the  people."  Another  deflnltlon:  De- 
mocracy is  that  form  of  government  where 
the  people,  through  the  exercise  of  the  voting 
franchise,  govern  themselves  and  determine 
for  themselves  their  own  way  of  life.  Our 
form  of  democracy  is  one  of  our  priceless 
heritages.  However,  there  is  something  more 
Important  than  the  machinery  or  form  of 
government.  The  political  principle?  and 
Ideals,  the  rights  and  liberties  enjoyed  by  the 
citizens  of  a  State.  Is  the  supreme  test  of  the 
beneficent  character  of  a  government.  Po- 
litical ideals  and  principles  vary  widely.  In 
some  so-called  democracies  there  is  often  only 
a  shadow  of  the  rights  we  enjoy  In  our  Ameri- 
car  democracy.  Indeed,  there  is  very  little, 
If  any.  dfference  bei.w?en  seme  democracies 
and  the  so-called  totalitarian  states.  Dicta- 
torships have  and  can  exist  under  the  name 
of  democracy. 

What  we  prize  and  boast  of  moat  in  these 
United  States  is  whPt  we  call  Americanism — 
the  American  way  of  life.  Americanism  em- 
braces the  principles — civjl.  religious,  and  po- 
litical— under  which  we  live.  To  appreciate 
why  we  are  proud  to  call  ourselves  American 
citizens  we  should  understand  what  we  mean 
by  the  term  •■Americanism." 

It  Is  not  our  material  welfare  that  makes 
us  proud  of  being  Americans.  The  lofty 
principles  underlying  the  American  way  of 
living  were  known,  understood,  and  developed 
long  before  we  achieved  our  present  progress 
and  our  rivaled  leadership  in  material  great- 
ness. Americanism  represents  much  more 
than  material  achievement.  Willingly 
throughout  the  years  men  and  women  have 
suffered  and  died,  have  endured  the  unspeak- 
able hardships  and  sacrifices  of  war.  not 
merely  m  defense  of  our  material  progrsES. 
but,  a'oove  everything  else,  to  preserve  the' 
political  principles  which  to  them  represent 
the  liberality  and  security  of  the  funda- 
mental Institutions  which  the  founders  of 
the  Repub.ic  established.  Definitely  and  in- 
sptnngly  did  the  founders  express  their  noble 
purpose  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  again  in  the  Constitution's  preamble. 
I  quote,  "In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establtsii  Justice  •  •  •  and  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity." 

"Establish  Justice."  Th:s.  with  the  recog- 
nition of  the  inalienable  rights  with  which 
God  endowed  man.  is  the  beginning  and  end 
of  Americanism.  Equalities  of  rights  and 
opportunities,  unmolested  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, free  spt-ech.  free  assembly,  freedom  of 
worshiping  Cod  according  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  security  of  property,  and  hu- 
man rights  are  the  basic  foundations  upon 
which  our  social  and  political  institutions 
have  been  built,  and  now  you  new  citizens 
have  been  given  the  precious  right  by  your 
vote  to  participate  In  the  affairs  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  help  shape  its  destiny  by  pre- 
serving this  heritage.  It  is  the  spiritual 
forces  that  Inspired  these  principles  and  the 
application  of  them  to  our  everyday  life  that 
makes  us  proud  of  being  an  American. 

It  Is  these  exalted  principles — Justice. 
equality,  and  individual  freedom — that  alone 
can  solve  our  future  civic,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic problems.  In  a  word,  th3se  principles 
and  these  ideals  constitute  the  soul  and 
spirit  of  America,  and  they  must  be  pre- 
served if  America  is  to  survive.  If  we  lose  the 
spirit  of  the  founders,  we  lose  all,  both  ma- 
terial greatness  and  that  which  makes  It 
worth  having,  and  our  priceless  heritage  will 
be  gone. 

It  Is  the  absence  of  these  American  political 
principles  that  explains  the  discontent  of  the 
masses  in  every  part  of  the  world  In  their 
xutural  aspiration  to  have  a  reasonable 
chance  in  life. 

In  desperation  and  perplexity  the  average 
man  has  been  swept  Into  the  adoption  of  one 
or  another   of   the    dangerous  isma   of  the 


day.  We  are  not  actually  free  from  these 
movements.  Ws  have  avoided  up  to  this  time 
the  turmoil  and  catastrophes,  poverty,  and 
misery,  of  the  present  inferno  in  Europe 
and  solved  our  complex  economic  and  social 
problems  by  remaining  aloof  from  the  polit- 
ical systems  of  Europe  and  by  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  the  founders  to  "estab- 
lish Justice"  and  to  preserve  the  God-given 
inalienable  rights  that  distinguish  free  men 
from  slaves. 

You  new  Americans  now  belong  to  the  soul 
of  America.  You  have  within  you  the  basis 
of  great  service  to  our  beloved  country.  The 
history  of  the  past  shows  that  your  predeces- 
sors have  been  loyal  and  have  never  failed 
in  any  crisis  t«  serve  and  to  sacrifice  even 
life  for  the  preservation  of  our  traditions,  our 
self-government,  and  our  freedom. 

Merely  because  some  of  you  recently  natu- 
ralized citizens  were  born  in  foreign  lands 
where  you  and  your  children  ate  the  bread 
of  poverty  and  toiled  for  masters  whose  faces 
you  never  saw.  and  who  robbed  you  of  your 
just  recompense  for  your  toil;  because  you 
lived  under  an  industrial  or  political  system 
that  treated  you  as  mere  tools,  sapping  your 
lifeblood.  strength,  and  vitality  for  the  en- 
richment of  your  masters;  because  some  of 
you  were  Illiterate,  due  to  no  fault  of  your 
own  bitt  to  a  system  of  government  which 
suppressed  education,  realizing  that  knowl- 
edge would  expose  the  unjust  system  and  lead 
to  a  demand  from  the  enlightened  for  a  fair 
share  of  the  resources  of  t'le  world;  because 
you  lived  under  the  fiags  of  governments  that 
were  in  reality,  for  you  and  ycur  children, 
the  black  flags  of  materialism  and  tyranny, 
America  dees  not  deny  you  all  the  privileges 
and  opportunities  cf  the  same  citizenship 
that  other  Americans  enjoy  who,  forsooth. 
happened  to  be  born  in  America  one  or  more 
days  after  their  immigrant  mothers  arrived 
here. 

Bsar  In  mind,  however,  that  naturalization 
certificates  on  reaching  the  age  of  21  do  not 
make  you  Americans.  The  test  of  American 
citizenship  Is  not  how  quickly  an  alien  can 
get  into  the  courts  to  be  naturalized  or  be- 
come of  legal  age  but  whether  he  possesses 
the  American  spirit.  You  are  not  a  full- 
fledged  American  unless  you  have  learned 
American  ideals;  unless  there  is  instilled  in 
your  breast  a  hatred  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion and  a  love  of  freedom;  unless  you  are 
willing  to  suffer,  sacrifice,  and  die,  if  neces- 
sary, for  the  preservation  of  our  free  institu- 
tions which,  with  God's  help,  will  continue 
to  give  to  you  and  your  children  the  largest 
and  widest  opportunities  that  any  political 
Institution  In  the  world  has  ever  secured  for 
mankind. 

You  are  not  a  real  American  If  you  enter- 
tain any  prejtidice  against  any  other  Ameri- 
can, if  you  think  of  your  fellow  Americans 
in  terms  of  race,  creed,  or  conditions  of  servi- 
tude, and  let  me  say  to  the  so-called  Ameri- 
can natives  that  they  are  unworthy  of  their 
heritage  as  Americans  if  they  think  of  Ameri- 
cans who  were  once  aliens  in  terms  of  caste 
or  class  rather  than  as  human  beings  with 
hearts  and  souls  created  by  the  same  God 
that  created  them.  When  an  unholy  and  in- 
human prejudice,  racial,  religious,  or  social 
can  prevail  In  a  democracy,  it  possesses  the 
sting  of  death. 

What  are  the  complaints  some  Americans 
make  against  the  American  citizen  who  a  few 
years  ago  was  an  .mmigrant  to  thes3  shores? 
Is  It  because  he  has  not  been  industrious? 
No:  no  group  knows  the  reality  of  the  biblical 
Injunction,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread"  better  than  they.  Is  it  be- 
cause he  has  net  been  law-abiding?  No;  sta- 
tistics overwhelmingly  show  how  rash,  un- 
kind, and  unjust  it  is  to  Indict  a  group  of 
people  by  statistics  that  may  tend  to  sow 
more  crime  In  one  group  than  another.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  statistics  show  a  few  years  ago 
that  cities  and  States  where  the  good  old 
Anglo-Saxon  American  stock  Is  at  Its  purest 


have  a  worse  record  for  the  crime  of  murder 
than  our  large  cities  teeming  with  lirge  pop- 
ulations of  immigrants. 

Is  It  because  he  is  a  slacker?  In  the  World 
War  the  percentage  of  aliens  exempted  or 
deferred  of  the  total  number  registered  wa.<s 
33.  The  percentage  of  Americans  exempted 
or  deferred  of  the  number  registered  was  64. 

Has  he  been  lacking  in  thrift?  The  answer 
is  found  in  the  huge  accounts  in  American 
banks  recording  the  savings  of  the  immi- 
grants and  the  millions  of  acres  of  soil  tilled 
by  his  strength  and  the  homes  of  happine.ss 
and  sanctity  he  has  established. 

But  some  complain  that  the  immigrants 
have  not  always  been  sympathetic;  that  they 
have  not  learned  our  language;  that  they 
have  not  Improved  their  social  condition — 
but  is  this  the  immigrant's  fault?  Who  are 
responsible.  tJiey  or  we?  Has  not  the  im- 
migrant been  obliged  to  go  where  we  put  him 
or  rather  where  the  captains  of  Industry  have 
put  him?  Have  they  not  been  oljliged  to 
cluster  largely  around  a  limited  number  of 
industries  in  industrial  centers,  forming 
themselves  into  colonies  not  easily  pene- 
trated by  American  Influence,  often  "being 
without  funds  to  travel  any  great  distance, 
they  were  obliged  to  enter  the  mines  and 
mills  nearest  the  place  of  their  arrival.  We 
have  made  many  of  their  v;omen.  as  well  as 
their  men.  slaves  cf  our  industrial  system, 
our  greed.  We  have  sent  them  and  their 
children  into  the  factories,  sweatshops,  down 
into  the  mines,  into  the  depths  of  the  earth, 
and  on  the  docks  and  our  wharves — wherever 
there  has  been  lowly  and  fatiguing  work. 

To  the  immigrant  we  always  gave  the  low- 
est place,  socially  and  industrially.  Why  con- 
demn him  for  remaining  where  we  put  him 
or  envy  him  because  he  and  his  children 
have  lisen  to  higher  circumstances  in  life. 
Has  It  not  been  toil.  hard,  steady,  and  con- 
stant toil  rather  than  American  Idgals  that 
we  have  offered  the  Immigrant  above  any- 
thing else,  and  Is  not  his  industrial  master 
often  his  only  teacher  of  Americani.sm? 

We  have  muoh  with  which  to  blr.me  our- 
selves for  cur  failure  to  make  the  immigrant 
understand  and  appreciate  th3  term  Ameri- 
canism. Well  we  know  we  have  done  this, 
and  we  have  done  It  regardless  of  the  immi- 
grant's social  condition;  regardless  of  Ameri- 
canism; regardless  cf  their  souls;  regardless 
Oi  their  spiritual  welfare. 

My  elder  fellow  Americans,  let  us  not  for- 
get that  the  races  v.'hlch  have  come  to  Amer- 
ica have  brought  with  them  rich  values, 
keen  sense  of  good  workmanship,  tireless  In- 
dustry, a  sane  and  intelligent  outlook  upon 
life,  family  solidarity,  simplicity  of  living, 
and  in  general,  a  depth  of  spirituality.  Let 
us  think  of  this  flne  contribution  and  think 
less  of  his  poverty,  his  lack  of  culture,  his 
aloofness  from  social  and  political  customs, 
his  strange  language.  Look  into  the  Immi- 
grant's heart  and  we  will  flnd  therein  the 
qualities  and  the  Inspiration  that  will  make 
him  an  American — none  more  appreciative 
or  more  willing  to  sacrifice  for  their  adopted 
land. 

Of  course,  thsre  are  exceptions.  There  are 
undesirable  men  and  v;cmen.  worthless  rep- 
resentatives cf  every  race  who  have  found 
their  way  here,  but  justice  dem^mds  we 
should  not  indict  all  our  immigrants  because 
of  the  poor  specimens  and  unworthy  groups 
that  have  from  time  to  time  ccme  to  the  cen- 
ters of  American  life.  Here.  too.  we  have 
been  neglectful  in  our  failure  to  eradicate 
them  and  send  them  back  to  the  tyrannical 
governments  from  which  they  fled. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  Americanism 
constitutes,  in  my  opinion,  neither  the  lan- 
guage a  person  speaks,  nor  the  clothes  that 
he  wears,  nor  the  wealth  that  he  possesses,  nor 
the  education  he  acquires.  Americanism  is 
of  the  soul  In  which  exalted  political  ideals 
and  truths  should  abide,  all  embraced  in  three 
words — equality,  justice,  and  freedom.  A 
soul,  whether  American  born  or  alien.  In- 
capable of  absorbing  and  living  the  political 
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precepts  decreed  at  the  birth  of  this  Nation 
can  never  be  an  American. 

You  citizens  who  came  to  America  as  Im- 
migrants have  it  within  your  power  to  bring 
to  America  a  new  life,  clean  and  cheerful  and 
sweet,  that  will  help  to  check  the  decay  cf 
ease  and  wealth;  you  can  bring  a  realization 
to  all  of  us  of  the  horrors  o-  war  and  poverty 
and  servitude,  the  value  of  peace  and  jtxstice, 
and  a  new  value  of  the  liberties  and  economic 
opportunities  so  long  denied  you  in  foreign 
lands.  You  may  help  to  diminish  the  evils 
attendant  upon  material  greatness  and  pros- 
perity by  making  us  stop  permitting  the  ease 
and  luxury  of  the  day  to  develop  into  a  spirit 
of  complacency  and  sncbbism  You  may  help 
to  make  us  have  a  better  appreciation  cf  oiu: 
free  institutions  when  we  think  of  the  cour- 
age you  had  to  fly  from  your  oppressors  in 
other  lands  and  make  stupendous  sacrifices 
to  escape  the  intolerable  servitude  that 
opened  before  you  and  your  children  in  the 
land  of  your  birth. 

You  may  even  make  us  comprehend  the  use- 
lessness  of  trying  to  dictate  to  other  peoples 
and  other  governments  how  they  shall  govern 
themselves  and  what  shall  be  their  moral 
standards;  the  folly  of  America  trying  to 
settle  their  century-old  rivalries,  jealousies, 
and  wars;  the  devastating  results  that  may 
come  to  us  If  we  attempt  to  settle  the  bal- 
ance-of -power  ambitions  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, all  of  which  led  to  the  denial  to  you 
and  your  children  of  the  blessings  of  freedom 
and  committed  through  the  years  your  kin 
to  poverty  and  destitution. 

You  may  even  make  us  understand  the 
dangers  to  America  from  the  abandonment 
of  the  religious  spirit  of  the  founders  and 
the  drift  toward  irreliglon  in  America 

Citizens,  be  loyal  to  America.  Accept  your 
respoTvsibilitles  as  an  American  citizen  cheer- 
fully. Combat  unceasingly  those  unfriendly 
Influences  in  our  midst  which  seek  the  ruin 
of  our  institutions  Beware  of  foreign  in- 
trigue, even  r.hen  It  emanates  from  the  land 
of  your  birth.  Let  not  unpatriotic  teaching 
In  academic  places,  nor  intellectual  anar- 
chists deceive  you.  Do  not  lose  faith  in  the 
bravery  and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  of  Ameri- 
cans to  protect  our  institutions,  without  de- 
pendency on  any  other  nation  for  our  safety 
and  security.  Above  all.  eliminate  from  ycur 
lives  those  dangerous  agitators  whose  trea- 
sonable propaganda  would  crucifv  our  free 
institutions.  Let  your  love  for  America  be 
constant,  strong,  and  true.  Teach  your  chil- 
dren to  love  America. 

Finelly.  let  us  ask  God  to  bless  America 
and  keep  it  true  to  the  lofty  ideals  of  its 
founders.  Without  the  guidance  and  support 
of  the  God  of  Nations  all  the  vast  edifice  cf 
might,  power,  and  prosperity  of  which  we 
boast  would  ci-umble  to  naught.  May  your 
efforts  and  mine  under  His  guidance  make 
secure  the  enduring  principles  of  Ameri- 
canism. 


St.  Lawrence  Waterway  Project 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  20,  1941 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  1-minute  speech  of  the  distlngurshed 


and  able  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Rich].  I  counted  at  least  12  errors 
in  the  remarks  he  made  in  that  brief 
period  of  time.  If  he  had  had  more  time 
he  would  have  put  all  the  errors,  all  the 
fallacies,  and  all  the  propaganda  that  is 
being  carried  on  against  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  into  his  speech  in  the  Well  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frcm  California. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  One  of 
which  was  that  since  the  T.  V.  A.  project 
was  started,  the  consumption  of  coal  in 
that  area  is  about  three  or  four  times 
what  it  was  before. 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Yes.  He  is  wrong 
about  coal,  and  he  is  wrong  about  every- 
thing else. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  No.  I  want  to  tell 
the  gentleman  something  first. 

Mr.  RICH.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  question. 

Mr.  PITTENGER.    All  right. 

Mr.  RICH.  When  this  administration 
puts  the  Government  into  all  kinds  of 
business  and  we  become  communistic  like 
Russia,  is  that  the  kind  of  a  country  the 
gentleman  wants  this  country  to  be?  I 
do  not  want  that. 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  No.  The  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  project  has  no  more  to  do 
with  that  proposition  than  the  North 
Pole  has  to  do  with  being  located  m  the 
vicinity  of  the  South  Pole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  suggestions  that  we  are 
building  a  seaway  for  Canada  are  fre- 
quently made  by  people  not  familiar  with 
the  project.  They  like  to  drag  this  red 
herring  across  the  trail  in  order  to  con- 
fuse the  issues.  The  Great  Lakes  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  have  already  been 
improved,  partly  by  the  Canadian  au- 
thorities and  partly  by  the  United  States, 
so  that  we  now  have  already  a  14-foot 
seaway.  The  new  proposed  project  sim- 
ply plans  to  deepen  some  channels  and 
build  some  locks,  so  that  when  it  is  com- 
pleted there  "/ill  be  a  27-foot  seaway. 
This  will  make  it  possible  for  ocean-going 
boats  to  travel  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
and  enter  Lake  Ontario.  Lake  Erie.  Lake 
Huron.  Lake  Michigan,  and  Lake  Supe- 
rior. All  of  these  lakes  border  on  New 
York  State.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio.  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  It  is 
fallacious  to  argue  that  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  is  a  Cana- 
dian proposition.  A  look  at  the  map 
proves  the  point. 

Propaganda  is  now  being  spread  to  the 
effect  that  the  ccal  miners  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  will  bs  adversely 
affected  by  the  new  27-foot  channel.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  more  and  more 
demand  for  coal  as  time  goes  by.  The 
demand  is  limited  only  by  the  high  cost  of 
transportation,  which  at  the  present 
time,  and  even  with  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way project  completed,  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  some  localities  to  use  coal  as  a 
fuel,  or  for  the  purpose  of  generating  elec- 
tric power.  The  completion  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  will  in  no  way  change 
the    situation.    Figures    are    available 


which  will  show  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  project  will  increase  coal  con- 
sumption and  actually  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  coal  miners. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  facts  in 
connection  with  this  controversy  should 
read  a  series  of  reports  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
These  reports,  entitled  "The  St.  Law- 
rence Survey."  are  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  N.  R.  Daniellan,  the  di- 
rector, in  charge  of  this  work.  I  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  these  valuable  docu- 
ments, which  will  show  what  great  eco- 
nomic benefits  may  be  expected  from  a 
27-foot  channel  instead  of  the  14-foot 
channel  which  now  exists. 

These  documents  will  answer  many 
objections  which  the  opponents  of  the 
seaway  are  advancing  at  this  time. 

As  I  indicated  some  time  ago  on  the 
floor  of  the  Hcuse,  a  story  has  been  cir- 
culated to  the  effect  that  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  is  frozen  over  most  of  the 
year,  and  that  It  would  be  impossible  to 
generate  electric  power  under  the  pro- 
posed project.  One  of  my  colleagues 
was  greatly  disturbed.  He  asked  me 
about  this  propaganda.  I  wrote  to  the 
authorities  in  Canada  and  found  out 
that  the  rumor  was  absolutely  false.  At 
some  other  time  I  shall  discuss  the  power 
aspects  of  this  project.  Those  inter- 
ested in  the  report  of  the  Canadian  au- 
thcrities  will  find  the  letter  reprinted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congression.al  Rec- 
ord, page  A19S6.  It  is  a  most  informative 
letter  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the 
power  angle  of  this  proposition. 


Porcupine  Mountain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  20.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  MRS.  EDWARD  LA 
BUDDE,  OF  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  submit  herein  an  address  by 
Mrs.  Edward  La  Budde.  of  Milwaukee. 
Wis.,  concerning  Porcupine  Mountain 
and  the  preservation  of  that  remarkable 
area  as  proposed  in  H.  R.  3793  and  S.  1131. 
Mrs.  La  Budde  in  a  radio  address  this 
month  said,  in  part: 

Unless  the  American  people  gird  them- 
selves for  action,  a  great  tragedy  will  over- 
take the  last  remaining  virgin  hardwood 
hemlock  forests  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  situated  mainly  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  and  along 
the  northern  boundary  of  Wisconsin.  The 
most  beautiful  and  Inaccessible  area  of 
greatest  Interest  to  nature  lovers  lies  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  Ottawa  National  Forest,  and  la 
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known  as  the  Porcupine  Mountains,  so 
named  by  the  Indians  because  of  its  rctem- 
blance  to  a  crouching  porcupine.  This  re- 
gion is  beautiful  beyond  description.  Mr. 
Ben  East,  In  the  January  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forests  magazine,  has  this  to  say:  "The 
Porcupine  country  today  is  as  it  was  in  the 
beginning — an  untouched  roadless  wilder- 
ness. And  It  has  more  than  trees.  It  has 
beauty  to  take  your  breath  away.  Lonely 
lakes  lie  hidden  in  the  deep-walled  vaileys, 
lakes  that  do  not  know  the  dip  of  a  paddle 
blade  from  one  year's  end  to  another.  Brawl- 
ing mountain  rivers,  wild,  dark,  and  rcck- 
shattered,  go  roaring  down  to  Lake  Superior 
through  steep-walled  gorges,  rocking  over 
ledges  In  countless  mist-hung  waterfalls." 

The  Chippewa  Indians  inhabited  this  re- 
gion for  hundreds  of  years,  and  the  first 
French  explorers  arrived  at  St.  Marys  River 
2  years  before  the  Pilgrims  landed.  Cham- 
plain  and  his  associates  were  the  first  white 
men  who  saw  the  Chippewas.  and  they  took 
back  to  Quebec  the  first  account  of  I«ke 
Superior.  From  then  on  we  see  an  endless 
procession  of  famous  explorers  and  mission- 
aries, including  Father  Marquette  La 
Polnte  on  Madeline  Island  just  across  the 
big  arm  of  Lake  Superior,  was  the  seat  of 
the  French  Government  in  the  West  during 
these  early  days.  In  1763  Great  BriUin 
took  over  this  territory,  and  during  this 
period  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  established  a 
trading  post  on  the  Island  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Presque  Isle  River,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  scenic  spots  in  the  Porcu- 
pines. The  water  foams  and  swirls  ov«r 
tables,  shelyes.  and  steps  of  red  sandstone. 
As  one  makes  his  way  along  the  edge  of  the 
present  outlet,  the  lovely  hillsides  disclose 
themselves  wooded  with  virgin  forests.  Just 
above  the  point  where  the  old  and  the  new 
mouth  of  the  river  Join,  the  larger  and  more 
beautiful  falls  can  be  seen,  roaring  and  awe- 
inspiring  dashing  over  cascades  of  sand- 
stone. The  main  falls  are  on  the  right,  but 
more  picturesque  are  the  tiny  falls  on  the 
left.  For  3  mlle.«5  up  the  river  there  Is  noth- 
ing to  be  seen  birt  one  continuous  rapid 
cascade  of  falls:  t'le  beautiful  forests  march 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  no  matter  how 
hot  the  day  may  be.  the  canyon  always  con- 
tains a  cool  rush  of  air.  filled  with  the  de- 
lightful fragrance  of  pine 

This  region  Is  full  of  legends  atx:ut  copper 
and  there  are  many  old  and  famcu?  mines  in 
the  Porcupine  Mountains,  whose  history  Is 
loat  in  antiquity 

Adjacent  to  the  Porcupine  Mountain  sec- 
tion on  the  east  Hes  the  broad  flat  valley  of 
the  Ontooafon  River.  Before  the  coming  of 
the  white  man  this  valley  was  covered  v.'ith 
the  most  beautiful  and  majestic  whlte-plne 
for<«ts  In  the  world.  This  country  had  been 
ceded  to  the  white  man  by  various  treaties 
with  the  Chippewa  Indiana  and  was  carried 
as  part  of  the  public  domain  until  1T78. 
About  that  year  most  of  this  section  was 
given  by  the  Goremment  In  the  form  of  land 
grants,  to  canal  and  railroad  companies  as  a 
means  of  encouraging  transportation  facili- 
ties. In  1880  the  harvesting  of  the  big  trees 
began.  Only  the  soundest  cleanest  pines 
were  taken  out  of  the  woods:  the  smaller 
trees  were  left  to  bum  up  In  the  forest  fires 
which  were  an  annual  alTalr.  Some  times 
thcusands  of  acres  burned  at  one  time,  and 
so  in  10  or  15  years  the  entire  area  of  beau- 
tiful forests  was  obliterated. 

Turning  back  from  these  denuded  plains  we 
come  again  to  the  slopes  and  foothills  of  the 
Porcupine  Mountains.  The  beauty  of  the 
sugar-maple  groves,  crowning  the  tops  ai:d 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  can  hardly  be  vis- 
ualized by  anyone  who  has  never  visited  this 
section  of  Michigan.  One  needs  no  greater 
lea-Kjn  In  conservation  than  to  go  from  the 
denuded  plains  of  the  Ontonagon  up  to  the 


fresh  open  park-like  forests  of  the  Porcupines 
with  their  beautiful  lakes  and  streams,  still 
covered  with  virgin  growth.  The  ground  is 
smooth  underfoot  and  free  from  under brtish, 
while  a  great  variety  of  flowers  spring  up 
where  you  tread,  filling  the  air  with  perfume. 
It  is  unthinkable  that  these  ijeautlful  forests 
should  be  slaughtered  and  go  the  way  of  the 
pines.  City  people  longing  for  fresh  open 
spaces,  tired  of  hard  pavements,  rushing 
traffic,  and  smoke-filled  skies,  can  here  fill 
their  lungs  with  the  clear  cold  air  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  find  rest  and  peace  beneath 
the  tall  pines,  lofty  maples,  and  oaks,  in 
dimmed  forest  aisles.  "To  those  who  have 
eyes  to  .see  and  ears  to  hear,  it  is  a  universe 
in  which  is  being  enacted  the  sublime  drama 
of  creation,  a  realm  at  ever-changing  beauty, 
a  stimulus  to  creative  thotight  and  effort." 
From  the  top  of  these  moxmtains  one  can 
look  forth  upon  the  broad  expanse  of  beau- 
tiful Lake  Superior  and  If  one  is  a  poet  at 
heart  one  can  again  see  the  Indians  in  their 
birchbark  cances.  hear  the  voyagers  sing 
their  songs  of  the  long  ago  as  they  paddled 
along  these  rocky  shores,  or  one  can  walk 
along  the  messy  banks  of  the  Big  Carp  River 
and  set  the  wily  trout  attempting  to  leap 
the  waterfalls  to  go  ever  higher  to  spawn — 
flashing  their  rainbow  colors  in  the  sunlight. 
But  alas,  all  this  exquisite  beauty  may  be  but 
a  beautiful  memory  in  a  few  years.  Lumber- 
ing operations  around  the  edges  are  gnawing 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  Porcupines  Un- 
less the  forests  can  te  purchased  from  private 
owners  very  soon.  It  will  be  but  a  matter  of 
a  few  years  before  this  earthly  paradise  will 
be  just  an::ther  cut-over  area. 

The   sad  story  of  the  white   pine   in   the 
same  State,   "which  were  to  last  the  world 
forever,"  is  but  a  shameful  record  now  of  the 
white  man's  wasteful  logging  methods  in  his 
greed  for  money.     Perhaps  we  will  do  better 
by    the    Porcupine    Mountains — we    can,    if 
enough    people    become    Interested    and    are 
willing  to  do  something  about  It.     There  are 
two  bills  now  in  Congress,  H.  R.  3793  and 
S.  1131,  which.  If  enacted  into  law,  Wjll  put 
the  165,000-acre  Porcupine  area  and  2O0.C00- 
acre  virgin  hardwoods,  in  northern  Wiscon- 
sin, under  State  and  Federal  control.    This 
means  that  good  selective  logging  manage- 
ment will  be  practiC2d.     It  will  not  only  pro- 
tect the  economic  security  of  many  thousands 
of  people  dependent  upon  the  forests  for  a 
living  but  local  governments  as  weh.     At  the 
the  same  time  25.000  acres  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  inaccessible  area  will  be  set  aside 
as  a   wilderness   sanctuary.     America    needs 
such  sanctuaries  for  relaxation  f  r  study  and 
for  the  pioneering  type  of  recreation.    The 
United  States  Forest  Service,  as  well  as  the 
various  States,  have  provided  lavishly  for  the 
ordinary  types  of  recreation  which  appeal  to 
the  vast  majority  of  our  people— picnicking, 
motoring,  camping,  and  similar  actlvitieE— 
but  the  primeval  beauty  of  the  Porcupines, 
wnlch  has  by  a  miracle  escaped  the  march 
of  civilization,  should  be  guaiued  jealously 
and  left   uadistuibed  fcr  all  time  to  come. 
Future  generations  will  bless  us  for  saving 
something  of  the  forest  primeval  which  will 
give  our  descendants  a  glimpse  of  what  Amer- 
ica looked  like  before  the  coming  of  the  white 
man.     Someone  has  said  that  "the  measure 
of    the   citizen   of   today    Is   his   Interest   in 
the  citizens  of  tomorrow."     Conservationists, 
lovers  of  the  out  of  doors,  and  clubwomen, 
the  north  woods  are  calling  to  you  to  save 
them.     Unless  the  two  bills.  H.  R.  3793  and 
S.  1131,  will  be  enacted  into  law,  these  last 
remaining  forest  tracts  will  be  gone  in  less 
than  5  years,  due  to  the  armament  program 
now  In  progress  and  the  heavy  demands  on 
the  Nation's  timber.     Are  you  willing  to  make 
an  effort  and  help  save  the  Porcupines  and 
the    last    hardwood    stands    in    Wisconsin? 
Then  organize  for  action. 


Union  Now — The  Latest  Subversive  Ac- 
tivity in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF   MICHIGAjg 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CKP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  19,  1941 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, we  find  in  the  United  States  today  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of  Americans 
who  are  sounding  cymbals,  ringing  bells, 
and  tooting  horns  in  a  movement  called 
Union  Now,  meaning  a  union  of  the 
United  States  with  Great  Britain. 

This  is  a  strange  sort  of  development, 
this  Union  Now  business  It  has  only 
been  a  little  over  160  years  since  our 
forefathers — and  the  forefathers  of  some 
of  these  people  who  are  lending  tlieir 
names  to  this  movement — were  spilling 
their  blood  at  Concord  and  Bunker  Hill 
and  were  suffering  hunger  and  privation 
and  cold  at  Valley  Forge  in  order  to  bust 
up  a  union  with  the  very  Empire  that 
these  people  now  want  us  to  reassociate 
ourselves  with. 

The  incident  which  has  aroused  my 
desire  to  discuss  this  question  was  occa- 
sioned when  there  came  to  my  desk  last 
week  an  invitation  to  attend  a  luncheon 
in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting this  Union  Now  movement.  This 
luncheon  was  held  Monday  at  the  Wil- 
lard  Hotel,  the  day  after  the  Nation  had 
celebrated  I  Am  An  American  Day. 

A  circular  accompanying  my  Invita- 
tion to  attend  this  luncheon  described 
Union  Now  as  "a  nonprofit  membership 
association  for  Union  New  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  six  Biitish 
democracies  as  a  nucleus  of  a  world  gov- 
ernment— of.  by.  and  for  the  people." 
The  circular  further  contained  many 
questions  and  answers  relative  to  the 
movement,  some  of  which  I  shall  discuss 
a  little  later  on. 

The  information  accompanying  the 
invitation  llstec'  perhaps  25  names  promi- 
nent in  the  Social  Register  of  Washing- 
ton as  the  luncheon  committee.  Mr. 
Clarence  Streit,  chairman  and  promoter 
of  the  Union  Now  movement,  which  al.so 
uses  the  name  'Tederal  Union,"  was  the 
main  speaker  of  the  occasion.  The 
pamphlet  further  stated  that  a  chapter 
of  Federal  Union— and  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  called  Federal  Union  Now—has 
been  organized  in  Washington  under  the 
name  of  Washington  Association  for 
Union  Now,  with  headquarters  located 
at  726  Jackson  Place  NW. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
in  looking  over  the  list  of  names  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  permitted  their 
names  to  be  used  in  connection  with  this 
promotion  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
United  States  of  America  by  Great  Brit- 
ain I  find  several  who  have  been  rather 
vociferous  and  emphatic,  not  to  say  bit- 
ter,, in  their  denunciation  of  another  or- 
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ganization  called  America  First  Commit- 
tee. I  am  sure  all  Members  of  Congress 
know  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
America  First  Committee.  It  is,  I  think, 
about  the  kind  of  a  committee  that  men 
like  George  Washington.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, and  Abraham  Lincoln  would  join  if 
they  were  on  earth  today.  Nevertheless, 
among  some  of  the  sponsors  and  patrons 
of  this  Union  New  fnovement  there  are 
several  who  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  carry  on  a  very  active  campaign 
of  hostility  against  the  America  First 
movement. 

Now.  as  I  have  said  before  on  the  floor 
of  this  House,  I  am  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress who,  along  with  millions  of  other 
Americans,  does  not  want  union  now 
with  Great  Britain  or  any  other  foreign 
country.  I  do  not  want  it  now.  I  do 
no?  want  it  at  any  other  time.  I  am 
definitely  and  emphatically  opposed  to 
any  Anglo-American  alliance.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  believe  this  move- 
ment for  union  now  is,  in  effect,  as  sub- 
versive to  our  fcrm  of  government  and 
to  the  continued  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America — and  when  I 
say  independence  I  mean  political  and 
economic  both — as  is  communism,  fas- 
cism, or  any  other  "fifth  column"  or 
Trojan  horse  activity.  Mark  you  now. 
I  have  all  the  respect  in  the  world  for 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  I  do  not  har- 
bor a  single  thought  of  enmity  for  any 
dominion  or  any  colony  of  the  British 
Empire.  I  simply  do  not  believe  the 
United  States  of  America  ought  tc  be 
inveigled  into  any  union  now  with  any 
foreign  country.  Strictly  speaking,  when 
I  say  foreign  country,  I  mean  any  coun- 
try outside  of  the  Western  Hemispliere. 
but  if  somebody  wants  to  create  a  lot 
of  trouble  for  the  United  States,  let  them 
start  proposing  in  some  of  the  countries 
to  the  south  of  us  just  such  a  Union 
Now  movement  between  those  countries 
and  the  United  States  as  is  proposed  be- 
tween the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States  and  see  what  happens.  Within 
24  hours  the  whole  southern  section  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  would  be  ring- 
ing with  warnings  that  Uncle  Sam  had 
suddenly  gone  imperialistic. 

I  do  not  know — and  it  may  not  be  of 
great  moment  here — how  many  of  these 
socialites  who  are  permitting  their  names 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  this  promo- 
tion may  feel  that  they  could  in  this  way 
repay  obligations  for  having  been  lavishly 
entertained  at  the  British  Embassy.  I 
did  not  check  up  to  see  how  many  of 
them  or  their  offspring  were  permitted  to 
curtsy  to  King  George  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth when  those  very  likeable  monarchs 
visited  our  National  Capital.  I  am  cer- 
tain, however,  that  we  all  ought  to  regard 
these  people  in  exactly  the  same  category 
as  we  do  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
promotion  of  communism,  fascism,  and 
of  Communist  and  Fascist  front  organi- 
zrticns  which  have  been  publicly  con- 
demned by  committees  investigating  un- 
American  activities|. 

C'arence  Streit,  who,  I  a.ssume,  has 
found  himself  a  well-paying  position  in 
this  movement,  should  be  regarded  in  ex- 
actly the  same  light  as  any  other  sub- 
versive gentleman  ^ho  wants  to  destroy 


the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Now,  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Streit 
will  be  surprised  or  angry,  or  even  hurt, 
that  I  should  say  this,  but  I  cannot  find 
any  difference  in  principle  and  in  objec- 
tive between  those  who  want  to  hook  up 
this  Nation  in  a  union  with  Stalin's  com- 
munistic Russia  and  those  who  would 
hook  up  and  shackle  it  with  the  burdens 
of  fighting  and  paying  for  all  these  Euro- 
pean wars  henceforth  through  Union 
Now  with  the  British  Empire.  I  cannot 
help  but  think  that  a  man  as  smart  as 
Clarence  Streit  might  have  found  him- 
self a  vastly  better,  and  certainly  a  vastly 
more  American,  activity  by  which  to 
make  a  living. 

It  Is  not  clear  from  the  arguments 
made  by  these  misguided  Americans  as 
to  whether  we  are  to  be  graciously  given 
dominion  status  or  whether  England  will 
merely  grant  us  colonial  status  in  the 
British  Empire.  But  there  are  a  good 
many  miUions  of  red-blooded  Americans 
who  believe  that  we  do  not  need  to 
throw  overboard  the  advice  of  George 
Washington,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  most  of  the  Pres- 
idents in  between  and  entangle  ourselves 
in  foreign  alliances,  thereby  letting  our- 
selves in  to  fight  and  pay  for  all  the  wars 
of  Europe  henceforth.  These  several 
millions  of  Americans — by  far  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  them — do  not 
want  any  colonial  status  in  the  British 
Empire  for  their  country;  they  do  not 
want  any  dominion  status  in  the  British 
Empire  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; they  do  not  want  any  political,  com- 
mercial, or  industrial  union  with  Britain 
or  any  other  foreign  country,  except  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere; 
they  do  not  even  want  Britain  to  become 
a  satellite  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Under  this  Union  Now  with  Great 
Britain,  I  understand  we  will  let  down 
all  of  our  tariff  walls  and  i^titute  a 
policy  of  free  trade  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  dominions 
and  colonies  of  the  British  Empire. 
What  will  the  American  farmer  say  to 
that?  What  will  the  American  manu- 
facturer have  to  say  about  that?  What 
will  the  American  wage  earners,  whose 
wages  are  three,  four,  and  five  times  the 
wages  paid  in  the  British  dominions  and 
colonies,  have  to  say  to  such  a  proposal? 
All  of  these  grave  and,  In  my  opinion, 
insurmountable  economic  obstacles  to 
such  a  Union  Now  have  been  glossed 
over  by  spokesmen  of  the  movement,  who 
naturally  desire  that  no  one  scrutinize 
too  closely  the  economic  Impediments  in 
the  way  of  their  cherished  dream  again 
to  subjugate  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  mle  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  does  anybody  on  this 
floor  doubt  for  a  moment  that  if  we  enter 
into  a  Union  Now  arrangement  with 
Great  Britain  that  we  will  have  to  sub- 
mit to  her  dictation  and  domination? 
Anyone  who  believes  that  just  dees  rot 
know  Englishmen. 

Let  me  make  my  position  clear.  My 
sympathies  are  with  those  free  govern- 
ments in  the  world  whose  people  are 
reaching  ever  outward  and  upward  for 
the  form  of  government,  and  the  kind  of 
life,  that  we  call  the  American  Govern- 


ment and  the  American  way  of  life.  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  explain,  because 
even  the  most  ardent  of  the  proponents 
of  Union  Now  and  the  most  vociferous  of 
the  jingoe?  who  want  to  go  into  this  war 
right  now,  do  not  attempt  to  explain  how 
we  can  carry  the  four  freedoms  into 
Cuba,  into  India,  Into  the  Interior  of 
China,  into  old  Persia,  into  Russia,  and 
into  a  lot  of  countries  to  the  south  of  us 
within  the  limits  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. It  is  just  futile  and  grotesque  to 
talk,  as  these  people  do,  of  a  plan  to  unite 
all  democracies  in  a  federal  union.  That 
is  their  purpose. 

I  pause  here  to  ask  Mr  Clarence  Streit 
and  his  fellow  associates  in  this  Union 
Now  movement,  if  India  is  Included  in  the 
six  British  democracies?  The  flrst  defi- 
nition in  Mr.  Streit 's  very  cleverly  writ- 
ten circular  says: 

What  is  meant  by  "Federal  Union"?  A 
union  of  democracies  on  the  same  general 
plan  aa  the  union  of  the  48  States. 

In  the  second  definition,  this  circular 
says: 

What  is  meant  by  a  democracy?  A  gov- 
ernment or  state  in  which  the  authority  to 
govern  is  derived  from  the  consent  of  those 
governed  and  in  which  the  rljhts  of  men,  as 
defined  in  our  Bill  of  Rights,  are  guaranteed 
and  protected  by  the  government. 

Now.  I  am  moved  in  a  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness to  the  Union  Now  movement  to  in- 
sert at  this  point  just  two  paragraplis, 
I  and  IV,  from  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  It 
appears  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States : 

Amendment  I  reads: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof:  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

Amendment  IV  reads: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall 
issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  oath  or  afllrmation.  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  and  things  to  be  seized. 

We  find,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  free  speech 
is  one  of  the  first  tenets  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  EK)  these  folks  intend  to  take 
free  speech  to  the  people  of  India?  If 
they  do.  I  fear  we  will  have  to  fight  Eng- 
land ourselves.  The  next  thing  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  is  freedom  of  the  press. 
Do  they  Intend  to  take  freedom  of  the 
press  to  India?  And  so  on.  down  the 
line.  Now,  I  ask,  what  single  provision 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights  exists  in  India  or  in 
any  other  colony  under  British  rule? 
What  single  tenet  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
exists  in  the  dictatorship  In  Cuba?  In 
the  dictatorships  in  the  countries  to  the 
south  of  us?  Free  speech?  Free  press? 
•Some  of  the  Indians,  or  some  of  the 
Cubans,  or  some  of  those  poor  folks  in 
some  of  the  so-called  democracies  to  the 
south  of  us  should  try  free  speech  and 
free  press  for  just  about  a  week  and  see 
what  happens.  Those  great  demcciaciea 
would  forthwith  adopt  T^r.  Stalin's  meth- 
od of  democracy  in  which  free  speechers 
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and  free  pressers  are  promptly  liqui- 
dated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  occasion 
to  look  up  the  promoter  of  Union  Now, 
Mr.  Streit.  He  has  had  a  colorful,  and 
in  some  spots  a  significant,  career. 
Who's  Who  had  him  born  in  California, 
while  the  Washington  Merry-Go-Round. 
in  an  article  published  May  17,  had  him 
bom  in  Missouri.  He  is  listed  in  Who's 
Who  as  a  newspaperman  and  author. 
Hj  holds  degrees  from  the  Montana 
State  University — and  this  is  one  of  the 
significant  points  in  his  career.  I  think — 
was  a  Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity in  Britain  in  1920  and  1921.  He 
married  a  French  girl  and  is  the  father 
of  four  children.  He  has  been  foreign 
correspondent  for  the  Philadelphia  Pub- 
lic Ledger  and  New  York  Times,  and  was 
a  League  of  Nations  correspondent  from 
1929  to  1939.  In  that  year  he  was  with 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  This,  too.  is  a  significant  point 
in  this  gentleman's  career.  It  is  evident 
that  his  sympathies  have  been  pro- 
British,  to  the  exclusion,  I  fear,  of  that 
deep-seated  devotion  to  the  objects  and 
purposes  of  the  founding  fathers  which 
we  expect  most  of  our  young  men  to 
have.  Mr.  Streit  served  in  the  Engineer- 
ing Corps  of  the  A.  E.  P.  in  1917.  and  he 
was  in  the  Intelligence  Service  in  1918. 
He  was  attached  to  tlie  American  peace 
delegation  in  1918  and  1919.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Political  Sci- 
ence and  the  author  of  four  books. 

I  do  not  take  thi.s  occasion  to  excoriate 
or  even  castigate  Clarence  Streit.  He  is 
merely  an  incident — and  I  strongly  sus- 
pect merely  a  tool — in  a  vast  propa- 
ganda that  is  operating  in  this  country, 
which  I  believe  had  its  inception  and  is 
-directed  from  across  the  seas.  I  have 
not  the  faintest  doubt  that  if  Great 
Britain  can  get  Union  Now  with  us, 
and  can  persuade  us  to  help  fight  and 
pay  for  all  her  wars,  and  to  pay  the  cost 
of  her  post-war  rehabilitation,  that 
Great  Britain  would  welcome  this 
Union  Now  arrangement. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  people  who 
are  promoting  this  Union  Now  move- 
ment ought  to  give  a  little  thought  to  the 
men  and  women  and  children  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  is,  cf  course, 
perfectly  absuid  to  take  seriously  the 
statement  made  by  the  President  that  he 
wants  to  carry  the  "four  freedoms"  to 
everybody  "everywhere  in  the  world." 
We  have  not  achieved  those  four  free- 
doms in  the  United  States  as  yet.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  be  the 
Sir  Galahad  of  the  world,  we  ought  to  be- 
gin in  our  own  bailiwick.  How  can  we 
expect  all  the  other  peoples  everywhere 
in  the  world  to  have  much  faith  in  our 
ability,  to  provide  them  with  the  "four 
freedoms^f  we  cannot  provide  ourselves 
with  them? 

We  have  facing  this  Nation  at  this  hour 
economic  problems  growing  out  of  the 
first  World  War  which  were  not  settled 
when  we  were  led  into  this  hysterical 
plunge  into  this  second  war.  Those 
rrcbl°ms  are  being  aggravated  day  by 
day.  The  national  debt  is  going  beyond 
all  human  comprehension.  We  are  rac- 
ing down  liie  read  to  national  bankruptcy 
and  inflation  and  econcmic  chaos  just  as 
fast  as  we  can  go.   Every  member  of  this 


body  who  win  give  sincere  and  serious 
thought  to  the  subject  knows  that  those 
problems  are  going  to  loom  up  and  men- 
ace the  welfare,  and  even  the  very  liberty 
and  security  of  this  Nation,  more  than 
any  shadowy  armies  of  any  overseas 
dictators. 

I  am  going  now  to  ask  Mr.  streit  and 
his  sponsors  how  we  can  solve  the  Ameri- 
can farm  problems  by  Union  Now  with 
the  British  Empire.  Just  how  can  we 
hope  to  continue  to  raise  our  living  levels 
in  this  Nation  by  Union  Now  with  the 
British  Empire?  The?e  is  a  former  Brit- 
ish monarch  now  living  in  official  obscur- 
ity in  Nassau  who  is  there  largely  because 
he  wanted  Union  Now  with  an  American 
woman  and  because  he  dared  to  speak  out 
his  horror  over  the  dreadful  condition  of 
the  laboring  people  In  Britain.  Is  that 
the  kind  of  Union  Now  we  want  for  the 
American  workingman? 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr  Streit  and  his 
associates  how  we  can  hope  to  reduce  our 
national  debt  by  Union  Now  with  Britain 
and  by  undertaking  to  assume  a  partner- 
ship in  the  problems  which  face  the  Brit- 
ish Empire. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Streit  ai->d  his 
associates  if  their  Union  Now  proposal 
means  that  we  are  to  identify  ouj  .selves 
with  that  nation  under  a  labor  socialism 
which  Mr.  Ernest  Bevin,  the  British  labor 
economist,  and  others,  say  will  be  the  kind 
of  a  government  Britain  will  have  after 
this  war  is  over. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Streit  il  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  will  join  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Fourth  of  July,  which  has  been  our 
custom  for  the  past  150  years,  or  whether 
they  will  expect  us  to  forego  this  celebra- 
tion. 

Yes;  there  are  a  multitude  of  qu&jtions 
that  must  be  asked  and  answered  about 
this  thing.  There  are  a  multiturie  of 
questions  that  Mr.  Streit  and  his  fellow 
Anglophiles  must  answer  for  the  Arreri- 
can  people.  There  are  a  multitude  of 
questions  which  the  members  of  thi.^  Con- 
gress, as  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
through  whom  the  American  people  ar- 
ticulate, and  only  through  whom  the 
American  people  can  be  articiilate,  ought 
to  ask  about  this  movement. 

I,  as  one  Member  of  Congress,  sliould 
vei-y  much  like  to  know  who  is  financing 
Union  Now.  We  are  bundling  for  Britain. 
We  are  leasing,  lending,  and  giving  away; 
and  I  am  convinced,  and  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues are  convinced,  that  lease  and  lend 
have  really  become  synonymous  with  give 
under  the  $7,000,000,000  aid-to-Britain 
bill.  Yes;  we  are  doing  all  of  those  'hings. 
Could  it  be  that  part  of  our  own  noney 
is  being  used  to  propagandize  this  Nation 
into  subjugation  to  the  British  Empire? 
Could  it  be  that  while  we  bundle  for  Brit- 
ain, and  our  workers  toil  to  make  muni- 
tions and  supplies  for  Britain,  and  while 
all  of  our  people  sweat  and  work  iv  pay 
the  taxes  which  must  be  levied  against 
them  to  partially  meet  the  cost  of  those 
supplies,  that  British  money  is  being  used 
to  finance  this  propaganda  for  Union 
Now? 

If  this  discussion  were  not  nmning  so 
long,  I  should  like  to  quote  a  few  of  the 
warnings  from  Washington,  Jefferson, 
and  Lincoln  because,  as  usual.  I  find  that 
these  Union  Now  folks,  like  all  propa- 


gandists, take  a  couple  of  lines  fr»ra  Lin- 
coln quotations,  carefully  leaving  out  all 
of  his  emphatic  warnings  against  just  the 
sort  of  thing  Mr.  Streit  and  his  cohorts 
are  proposing. 

I  note  in  this  Union  Now  circular  that 
under  question  and  answer  No.  29,  they 
say: 

Who  Is  financing  this  and  other  propagan- 
da lor  Federal  Unlonf 

Thousands  of  American  citizens  whose 
names  ar«  on  record  at  the  State  Department 
No  contributions  have  been  accepted  from 
non-Americans.  We  do  not  know  nor  care 
what  the  racial,  religious,  or  partisan  back- 
ground of  any  contributor  may  be;  the  move- 
ment is  neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic. 
Christian  nor  Jewish.  No  international 
banker  has  a  finger  in  it.  It  is  a  movement 
by.  of,  and  for  the  common  people. 

"No  international  banker  has  a  finger 
in  it,"  the  circular  states.  That  is  curi- 
ous. I  notice  among  the  advisers,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  membCiS  of  the  national 
committee  is  the  wife  of  Thomas  W.  La- 
mont.  "No  international  banker  has  a 
finger  in  it."  No,  that  must  not  be  the 
Thomas  W.  Lament  I  am  thinking  of 
It  must  be  the  vnfe  of  some  other  Thomas 
W.  Lamont.  The  Thomas  W.  Lamont  I 
am  thinking  of  is  a  partner  in  the  House 
of  Morgan.  I  had  understood  at  divers 
times  that  the  House  of  Morgan  wa.s 
classed  among  the  international  bankers 
Perhaps  when  an  international  banker 
joins  U.iion  Now  he  is  no  longer  an  in- 
ternational banker,  he  is  just  a  Union 
Now  banker. 

If  I  had  time,  I  should  very  much  like 
to  take  the  complete  list  of  committee 
members,  advisers,  sponsors,  and  check 
up  their  interlocking  relationships.  It 
may  not  be  known  to  the  more  guileless 
of  American  citizens,  and  even  to  guile- 
less Members  of  this  Congress,  if  there 
be  such,  that  international  banking  con- 
nections are  not  worn  on  the  sleeve  like 
chevrons.  They  are  carefully  tied  into 
interlocking  directorates  which  resemble 
a  very  indirect  spider  web.  If  Mr.  Streit 
seriously  expects  the  American  people  to 
believe  that  no  international  banker  has 
contributed  in  any  way.  form,  or  fashion 
to  this  propaganda  for  Union  Now  he 
ought  to  delete  from  question  and  an- 
swer No.  29  the  statement  that— 

We  do  not  know  or  care  what  the  racial, 
religious,  or  partisan  background  of  any  con- 
tributor may  be. 

Are  we  to  assimae  that  Mr.  Streit 
merely  looks  them  up  from  the  stand- 
point of  whether  or  not  they  are  Ameri- 
can citizens?  Are  we  further  to  under- 
stand that  everybody  who  contributes  Is 
thus  investigated?  I  am  moved  to  re- 
mark, "Bosh." 

Now.  before  I  close,  there  is  one  other 
statement  in  this  questionnaire,  question 
and  answer  No.  29.  that  I  want  to  duect 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— the  common  people  of  America 
The  statement  reads: 

It  I  Federal  Union  Now)  is  a  movement  of, 
by.  and  for  the  common  people. 

That.  I  fairly  assume,  means  the  poor 
folks — the  farmers  out  In  Iowa;  the 
folks  who  live  down  bslovv  the  railroad 
tracks;  the  people  who  earn  their  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  iheir  brow.  These  would 
include  that  now  famous  "one-third  ill- 
fed,  ill-clothed,  and  ill-housed."     Now, 
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In  this  movement  we  find,  as  members  of 
the  national  committee,  members  of  the 
council  and  advisers,  and  sponsors,  be- 
sides Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Lamont.  the 
names  of  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Brookings; 
Henry  I.  Harriman;  Mrs.  Ira  Nelson  Mor- 
ris, of  the  famous  i)acking  clan;  Admiral 
W.  H.  Stanley;  Maj.  G.  V.  Strong; 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip;  Rear  Admiral 
H.  E.  Yarnell;  Strlngfellow  Barr.  presi- 
dent of  St.  Johns  College;  P.  P.  French, 
partner  of  the  wealthy  Price.  Waterhouse 
Co.;  George  V.  Cut^n.  president  of  Col- 
gate University;  and  many  others. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  understand  I  have 
not  a  thing  in  the  world  against  million- 
aires or  bankers  or  college  presidents  or 
inheritors  of  great  wealth  or  the  associ- 
ates of  the  Blue  Book  families;  I  am  just 
trying  to  keep  the  record  straight.  I 
fail  to  find  here  in  ihis  list  of  committee- 
men and  advisers  aind  sponsors  and  con- 
tributors any  of  those  from  the  ranks  of 
the  ill-fed.  ill-clothjed.  and  ill-housed,  or 
those  who  earn  their  bread  by  manual 
labor  I 

This  may  be  a  movement  ol,  by,  and 
for  the  common  people  I,  for  one,  hes- 
itate to  say  that  the  people  who  seem  to 
be  moving  it  are  at  all  common,  and  I 


this 


moment  to  exclaim. 


am  m.oved  at 

"O  Abraham  Lincoln,  what  strange 
movements  use  thy  slogan,  'Of.  for.  and 
by  the  people.' " 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
understood  as  challenging  the  integrity 
or  the  earnestness  oir  the  sincerity  of  any 
of  these  people  who  are  engaged  in  this 
Union  Now  movement.  However.  I  cer- 
tainly question  their  good  judgment.  I 
certainly  doubt  thteir  Americanism.  I 
certainly  believe  that,  mistakenly  or 
otherwise,  innocentlly  or  by  design — and 
I  suspect  there  is  a  great  mixture  of 
both — these  people  are  engaged  in  trying 
to  enmesh  the  free  United  States  of 
America  in  the  troubles  and  the  v/ars  of 
Europe  and  the  OriSnc.  I  want  to  raise 
my  voice  in  this  warning  to  the  American 
people.  Whenever  We  begin  to  take  on 
the  troubles  of  Eurbpe  and  the  Orient, 
we  are  taking  on  a  cargo  of  troubles 
which  will  make  any  problems  we  now 
have  seem  like  a  game  of  checkers 

I  want  to  warn  the  American  people 
that  if  we  go  into  any  such  alliance  as 
this  with  "all  the  deniocracies  of  the 
world,"  including  India,  we  will  get  to  do 
the  fighting  and  we  will  have  to  do  the 
paymg.  If  this  Union  Now  crowd,  or 
any  other  crowd  like  it,  are  successful  in 
Inveigling  Uncle  Sam  in  getting  into  the 
European  war  or  the  far-eastern  mess 
with  his  men  and  hijs  money.  Uncle  Sam 
will  seme  time,  sadcjler  and  wiser,  come 
back  home  across  t|ie  sea  with  notliing 
but  his  chin  whiskeiis  and  a  barrel. 

For  Heaven's  sakej.  let  us  stay  at  home 
and  solve  our  own  [problems.  We  hear 
all  this  talk  about  (democracy.  I  should 
like  to  see  it  tried  inj  the  United  States  of 
America  a  little  whije  just  to  see  if  it  will 
work.  We  hear  about  carrying  the  "four 
freedoms"  to  people  "everywhere  in  the 
world."  I  should  like  to  see  those  "four 
freedoms"  realized  in  the  United  States 
of  Amfcica. 

Let  us  face  this  Situation  realistically. 
Let  us  be  on  our  guard  against  this  sort 
of  propaganda  which  Inevitably  springs 
up  in  a  time  such  a£  we  are  now  living  in. 


Without  any  disrespect  for  these  people 
at  all  who  are  engaged  in  this  Union 
Now  movement,  let  me  warn  the  people, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  better  beware  of  the 
Union  Now-ers  and  begin  to  devote  tJie 
most  serious  attention  and  the  most 
capable  statesmanship  which  we  can  de- 
velop to  solving  those  problems  which 
stare  us  in  the  face  heie  at  home.  If  we 
do  not  do  so.  and  do  so  soon,  economic 
chaos  will  reduce  this  Nation  to  a  state 
where  neither  Britain  nor  any  other 
country  will  want  union  with  us  now  or 
any  other  time. 


Against  Convoys,  92  Percent;  Against 
Sending  Our  Troops  Abroad,  95  Per- 
cent— A  Revealing  Poll  of  Public 
Opioion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  16.  1941 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Indi- 
anapolis News  is  one  of  the  great  news- 
papers of_tj3e  United  States.  In  respect 
to  the  international  situation  this  jour- 
nal has  been  eminently  fair  and  has 
given  equal  space  in  its  columns  to  the 
interventionists  and  noninterventionists 
to  present  their  argiunents.  The  News 
has  a  very  large  circulation  not  only  in 
the  city  of  Indianupolis  but  throughout 
the  State  of  Indiana  and  the  Midwest. 

Recently  the  News  decided  to  conduct 
a  little  enterprise  of  its  own  to  ascertain 
the  real  state  of  the  public  mind  in  re- 
gard to  convoys  and  our  entering  the  war 
and  sending  our  troops  to  fight  overseas. 

On  its  first  page  the  News  printed  a 
ballot  submitting  to  the  people  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

1.  Do  you  favor  convoying  by  the  United 
States  of  ships  carrying  war  supplies  to  Great 
Britain? 

2.  Do  you  favor  the  United  States  entering 
the  war  and  sending  of  our  troops  abroad? 

After  each  question  a  space  was  pro- 
vided for  the  answer. 

The  replies  came  in  by  the  thousands, 
and  in  this  way  there  was  obtained  a  true 
poll  of  public  sentiment,  as  distinguished 
from  some  other  polls,  and  one  much- 
publicized  nationjil  poll  In  particular, 
which  is  obviously  geared  to  the  inter- 
ventionist program. 

The  tabulation  of  the  replies  showed 
92  percent  of  those  who  responded  were 
against  convoys  and  95  percent  were 
against  the  United  States  entering  the 
war  and  sending  our  troops  abroad. 

In  announcing  the  result  of  the  poll, 
the  News  said: 

Readers  of  The  News  who  expressed  their 
views  on  two  questions  pertaining  to  the 
war  situation  through  a  straw  ballot  printed 
in  Saturday's  editions  of  this  newspaper 
showed  a  preponderance  of  opposition  to  con- 
voys and  to  the  United  States  entering  the 
war. 


The  results  of  the  balloting,  compiled  to- 
day, showed  that  of  the  thousands  who  par- 
ticipated. 92  percent  were  against  the  con- 
voying of  ships  carrying  war  supplies  to  Great 
Britain,  while  8  percent  were  in  favor  of  con- 
voying. 

In  answering  the  second  question  In  the 
ballot.  "Do  you  favor  the  United  States  enter- 
ing the  war  and  the  sending  of  cur  troops 
abroad?"  95  percent  of  those  participating 
voted  in  the  negative  and  5  percent  voted  in 
the  Bffirmative. 

The  replies  came  from  a  cross-section  of 
central  Indiana,  including  Indianapolis  and 
surrounding  cities,  towns,  and  suburban 
areas. 

Tlie  ballot  was  carried  by  Tlie  News  at  the 
suggestion  of  readers  who  had  been  Interested 
In  a  discussion  that  had  been  carried  on  in 
parallel  columns  of  The  Nev7s  by  the  Indiana 
Committee  for  National  Defense  and  the 
America  First  Committee.  Neither  of  the 
committees  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
printing  of  the  ballot. 

This  sampling  of  public  opinion  in  a 
typictil  American  city  and  a  typical 
American  State  may  be  regarded.  I  think, 
as  indicative  of  a  vast  majority  sentiment 
throughout  the  country  against  the  use 
of  convoys  and  against  another  Ameri- 
can expeditionary  force.  This  poll,  ac- 
cording to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  an 
event  of  the  deepest  significance.  War- 
promoting  Government  cflicials  and  other 
headstrong  interventionists  should  pon- 
der its  meaning  a  long  time  before  they 
commit  America  to  a  policy  which  from 
92  to  95  percent  of  the  people  disapprove. 

I  only  regret  that  the  News  did  not 
include  in  its  referendum  one  more  ques- 
tion, namely.  "Do  you  favor  adequate 
national  defense?" 

I  am  sure  the  combined  answer  to  this 
question  would  have  been  100  percent  in 
the  affirmative.  Our  Indiana  people,  if  I 
judge  them  right,  are  in  favor  of  build- 
ing up  our  national  defense  to  the  high- 
est perfection,  so  that  no  aggressor  na- 
tion or  combination  of  aggressor  nations 
would  ever  dare  to  attack  us.  but  they  are 
firm  and  unalterable  in  their  conviction 
that  we  should  keep  our  American  boys 
out  of  Europe's  bloody  wars  and  steer 
clear  of  foreign  entanglements.  They 
believe  that  if  America  enters  the  war  as 
just  one  more  belligerent,  it  not  only 
will  place  our  democracy  in  jeopardy  but 
it  will  forfeit  its  opportunity  to  be  of 
se:v  ce  to  humanity  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  world  that  will  come  out  of  the 
ashes  of  the  present  confiict. 


Borglum's  Works  in  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOtTTH  D.^KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  19   1941 


ARTICLE   FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.    CASE    of    South    Dakota.      Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  by 
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the  Hcuse,  I  place  In  the  Ricoso  a  very 
interesting  review  of  Gutzon  Borglum's 
works  in  Washington  written  by  Louis 
Varnum  Woulfe.  It  appeared  In  his  col- 
umn The  Post  Impressionist,  In  the 
Washington  Post  this  mcming,  May  19, 
1941: 

IProm  the  Washington  Post  of  Uay  19,  IMl] 
Tta  Post   Impsebsiontst — OtPizoN   Bobglum 

Gutzon  Borglum.  better  known  for  his 
wrulpturlng  on  Stone  Mountain,  Ga.,  and 
Mount  Rushmore,  8.  Dak.,  has  vanished  from 
the  life  scene.  Tet  In  different  places  works 
of  his  genius  live — In  bronze  and  marble. 
Despite  his  nomadic  nature,  he  managed  to 
pause  in  one  locality  or  another  long  enough 
to  leave  the  imprint  of  his  artistic  genius — 
somewhat  like  the  gypsies  of  song,  who  scat- 
ter flowers  wherever  their  caravans  have 
nsttH  No  matter  what  the  Inheritance  of 
other  localities  may  be.  the  Nation's  Capital 
possesses  eight  of  his  creations. 

Suppose  we  also  become  nomadic  and.  In 
this  area,  become  acquainted  with  Borglum 
In  bronze  and  marble.  Let's  make  It  a  foot- 
trip,  at  least  part  of  the  way,  for  In  Washlrg- 
txm's  fine  spring  weather  there  Is  both  an 
Invitation  and  an  urge  to  get  out  in  the  open 
for  a  stroll  Since  the  course  of  empire 
wends  its  westward  way,  let's  make  a  western 
goal  stop  No    1. 

Walking,  we  find  oiuselves  Initially  at 
Twenty-third  Sueet  and  Massacbxisetta  Ave- 
nue. Sheridan  Circle,  now  fenced  in  tempo- 
rarily. Borglum  fused  into  this  equestrian 
statue  a  symbolism  of  the  great  cavalry  leader 
during  his  famous  ride  down  the  Shenandoah 
VaUey  on  October  19.  1864.  When  meeting 
his  retiring  forces,  he  exclaimed,  "Turn,  boys, 
tiuxk;  we're  going  back  "  Perhaps  we  brought 
with  us  an  American  history  and  have  time 
to  refresh  our  memories  about  this  inspiring, 
courageous  episode  !n  national  progress 

If.  however  we  are  to  take  in  all  the 
•chedx:led  points  before  day's  end.  we  must 
hasten  to  Potomac  Parkway,  at  the  foot  of 
Twenty-sixth  Street. 

Somewhat  back  from  the  highway,  in  keep- 
ing with  his  persona]  wishes  for  retreat  from 
society,  is  a  bronze  figure  of  a  man  who.  in 
life,  made  name  and  fame  a.«?  a  stump  and 
platform  speaker  Sated  with  this  personal 
trait  is  the  statue  the  sculptor  brought  Into 
being.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  orator. 
While  Bryan  is  mute  today,  these  granite- 
inscribed  words  are  graphic  in  reiteration: 
"You  shall  not  press  down  upon  the  brow  of 
labor  this  crown  of  thorns;  you  shall  not 
crucify  mankind  upon  a  cross  of  gold." 
«  Advancing  to  the  Pan  American  Building. 
Seventeenth  Street  and  Constitution  Avenue, 
"North  America."  emblazoned  In  gold,  fasci- 
nates the  eye  In  contrast  with  the  white 
marble  surroundings.  A  figure  of  a  woman 
Is  above  the  legend,  bearing  a  torch  repre- 
sentative of  enlightenment  and  a  higher 
■ocial  order,  while  In  her  arms  she  protec- 
tively holds  a  child  This  Is  a  Borglum  crea- 
tion in  marble. 

rOVT.  PIXCIS  IN  THX  CAPTTOL 

Time  has  crept  apace  and  unwillingly  steps 
are  sacrificed  Well  now  board  the  magic 
carpet  for  a  flight  to  the  Capitol.  Here  we 
find  on  view  four  of  Borglum's  works  of  art — 
two  in  bronae  aiul  two  tn  marble.  In  Statu- 
ary Hall  we  catch  sight  of  a  seated  figure  in 
marble  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  lawyer.  Vice 
President  of  the  Confederacy.  Governor  of 
Georgia,  statesman,  author,  patriot.  If  in  a 
philosophic  mood,  you  will  want  to  absorb 
these  lines:  "I  am  afraid  of  nothing  on  the 
earth,  above  the  earth,  beneath  the  earth, 
except  to  do  wrong." 

Beside  it.  as  If  the  designer  thought  to  let 
all  beholders  choose  between  two  types  of 
reproductions,  is  a  standing  bronze  figure  of 


2<ebulon  B.  Vance,  lawyer,  legislator,  colonel 
in  the  Confederate  Army,  Member  of  Con- 
gress. United  States  Senator,  and  Governor 
of  North  Carolina.  Of  this  work,  It  is  said, 
Borglum  felt  It  was  a  piece  of  art  that  he 
considered  his  best  characterization. 

Forward  of  these  two  figures  is  that  of 
Gen.  John  C.  Greenway.  in  bronze,  a  noted 
mining  engineer  and  distinguished  soldier  In 
the  War  with  Spain  and  the  World  War.  In 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  our  Inquisitive 
eyes  observe  a  gigantic  head  of  Lincoln — also 
a  work  of  Borglum's,  and  a  gift  to  Congress 
from  a  New  York  connoisseur  of  art. 

BORGLUM'S    OWN    CHOICI 

Once  again  we  board  the  magic  carpet  and, 
zooming  through  the  air,  arrive  at  Rock 
Creek  Cemetery,  the  silent  city  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  We  pause  to  gaze  at  the  memorial 
to  Charles  Mather  Pfoulke,  a  one-time  collec- 
tor of  and  authority  on  tapestries.  It  is 
situated  in  a  semicircular  enclosure  built 
of  rough-hewn  granite,  with  a  bronze  tablet 
on  Its  outer  side.  Within  is  a  draped  figure 
of  bronze  standing  beside  an  open  tomb,  in- 
scribed. "Rabbonl,  "  meaning  "Master." 

In  a  lecture  given  a  few  years  ago  Grorglum 
acknowledged  that  he  felt  this  beautiful  piece 
of  sculpture  was  his  masterpiece.  This  life- 
size  reproduction  symbolizes  Mary  Magdalene 
as  she  greeted  the  Great  Galilean.  The  sculp- 
tor has  accurately  preserved  in  the  womanish 
face  what  might  have  been  the  delight  and 
exaltation  of  that  supreme  moment  in  her 
life. 

Now  the  stern,  patriotic  command  of  Gen- 
eral Sheridan  to  his  panic-stricken  soldiers 
Is  an  Inspiring  recollection;  the  stirring 
words  of  the  Commoner  are  nearly  lost  in 
the  echo;  the  appealing  face  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene lingers  as  a  sermon  in  forgiveness.  The 
shades  of  evening  fade  out  the  charms  of 
daylight.  Sights  once  visible  are  lost  by  the 
shift.  In  such  a  serene  atmosphere  one 
pauses  to  meditate  that  a  sculptor,  by  his 
Interpretive  art.  bequeaths  in  passing  from 
the  mortal  scene  an  enduring  heritage  to 
posterity. 

Lotns  Vahnxjm  Wotnjx. 


Lindbergh  Charges  People  Were  Misled 
on  War  Issue  in  1940  Election 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRiK  SHIPSTEAD 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  May  20  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  19)    1941 


ADDRESS  BY  CHARLES  A.  LINDBERGH  AT 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  in  Minneapolis  on 
Sunday,  May  11,  at  10:  30  p.  m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  generation  ago  my  father  was  speak- 
ing on  platforms  in  Minnesota  against  Ameri- 
can intervention  in  a  European  war.  He  be- 
lieved that  this  country  bad  a  destiny  of 


Its  own — a  destiny  that  should  be  kept  m- 
dependent  of  foreign  intrigue  and  free  from 
foreign  wars.  He  believed  that  the  future 
of  America  lay  more  in  the  farms  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  than  on  battlefields  acres* 
the  sea;  more  in  the  welfare  of  our  factory 
workmeh  than  In  the  balance  of  power  m 
Europe. 

RECALLS    HYSTERIA 

But  the  propagaiKia  of  war  had  spread 
through  our  country.  Speakers  from  Eng 
land  addressed  our  meetings.  Idealists  called 
on  us  to  fight.  Hysteria,  hatred,  and  intol- 
erance arose.  Even  college  presidents  and 
their  facilities  Joined  in  the  cry. 

When  my  father  charged  political  and  fi- 
nancial interests  with  leading  us  to  war,  his 
meetings  were  broken  up,  his  patriotism  was 
questioned,  and  the  plates  of  his  book  were 
destroyed  by  Government  agents. 

The  story  from  here  on  is  well  known 
We  entered  a  war  that  was  going  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy  and  end  ail 
neeo  for  wa-  In  the  future.  We  sent  2.000  oon 
troops  overseas,  turned  the  tide  of  battle,  and 
helped  the  Allies  to  victory.  After  that,  we 
left  the  future  o^  the  world  in  the  hands  of 
our  co'lege  presidents  and  our  idealists.- 

TELLS  OF  consequences 

You  know  as  well  as  I  how  they  proceeded 
to  outlaw  war  and  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  The  greatest  wars  and  the  blood- 
iest revolutions  of  all  history  have  taken  place 
under  their  guidance. 

From  the  Russian  revolution  to  the 
Spanish;  from  the  first  World  War  to  the 
second;  from  the  Fourteen  Points  of  Wilson 
to  the  foiu  freedoms  of  Roosevelt  the  ideal- 
ists have  held  sway.  We  formed  the  League 
of  Nations;  we  demobilized  our  armies;  wo 
sank  oxir  battleships;  we  made  practice  of 
nonaggresslon.  But  the  kind  of  democracy 
we  fought  for  in  the  last  war  doesn't  exist 
today,  even  in  our  own  country. 

Except  for  England,  we  have  incurred  the 
antagonism  of  every  major  military  power  in 
both  Europe  and  Asia.  And  all  thfs  has  been 
done  In  the  name  of  democracy,  peace,  and 
civilization.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  idealists 
thjmselves  seem  to  be  about  all  we  fought 
for  in  the  last  war  that  remain  Intact. 

WANT  WAR  AGAIN 

Now  they  want  us  to  go  to  war  again,  to 
save  the  world  by  means  of  some  new  idea. 
Speakers  from  England  are  touring  our  coun- 
try today,  as  they  did  a  generation  ago.  Our 
college  presidents  are  shouting  for  war  Just 
as  they  did  before,  if  only  we  send  our 
armies  abroad  once  more,  tliey  tell  us.  If  only 
enough  people  in  Europe  can  be  starved  and 
killed,  we  will  be  able  to  spread  peace  and 
democracy  and  our  way  of  life  over  the  entire 
earth. 

People  who  have  been  pacifists  all  their 
lives  are  now  saying  that  peace  must  be 
brought  by  war.  Ministers  are  preaching  that 
Christianity  must  be  spread  by  famine.  Our 
Government  asks  us  to  preserve  democracy 
abroad  by  creating  a  dictatorship  In  our  own 
country.  And  all  this  in  the  name  of 
idealism. 

But  there  are  many  people  In  the  Nation 
who  have  Ideals  of  another  kind.  There  are 
many  of  us  who  believe  that  the  place  to  save 
democracy  is  right  here  In  America.  We  do 
not  accept  the  claim  that  Christianity  will 
thrive  on  famine,  or  that  our  way  of  life  can 
be  spread  around  the  world  by  force.  We 
believe  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  or  nation 
to  be  self-reliant,  to  be  practical,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, even  to  be  tolerant,  and  still  have 
ideals  of  the  highest  type. 

ATTACKS   PROPAGANDA 

We  in  America  have  learned  something 
since  the  last  war.  We  know  more  about 
propaganda.  We  have  heard  of  the  secret 
treaties  of  Europe.    We  have  watched  Eng- 
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land  and  France  wrarlgle  through  an  entire 
geneiation  until  a  new  war  came  tumbling 
down  uoon  their  s'no-i'ders. 

The  question  is  whlsther  we  have  learned 
enough  to  withstand  the  barrage  of  propa- 
ganda to  which  we  hajve  been  subjected  ever 
since  this  war  began;  knd  whether,  if  we  can 
withstand  that  barrage,  we  will  be  able  to 
impose  our  will  upon  the  Government  in 
Washington. 

There  was  once  a  tirtie  in  America  when  we 
could  Impose  our  will  by  vote.  Candidates 
brought  political  issues  before  us  and  stated 
clearly  their  stand.  After  an  election  was 
over  responsibility  tq  the  voters  remained. 
That  was  what  we  onjce  called  a  principle  of 
democracy.  Many  of  us  thought  we  were  still 
operating  under  that  principle  at  the  elections 
last  November. 

MISLED  IN  election 

Both  political  parties  had  adopted  plat- 
forms against  interverltion  In  this  war.  Both 
political  candidates  sppke  constantly  of  peace. 
Many  a  sincere  Democrat  and  Republican 
voted  with  full  conflcjlence  that  his  man,  if 
elected,  would  keep  olur  country  out  of  war. 
But  it  now  seems  doubtful  that  we  even  had 
two  parties  last  November,  at  least  as  far  as 


the  Presidential  cam 
The  people  of  this 


our    generation — the 


idates  were  concerned. 
Nation  were  not  given 


the  chance  to  vote  on  the  greatest  Issue  of 


Is.^ue    of    foreign    war. 


And  yet  we  are  now  told  that  we  must  go  to 
Europe  to  fight  for  tl:e  very  principles  of  de- 
mocracy that  were  denied  to  us  In  our  own 
Nation  last  Novembe^. 

We  have  been  askeq  to  fight  abroad  for  the 
"fovr  freedoms."  But  there  are  other  free- 
doms that  our  President  did  not  mention. 
One  Is  the  freedom  to  vote  on  vital  Issues. 
Another  is  freedom  of  Information — the  right 
of  a  free  people  to  know  where  they  are  being 
led  by  their  Government. 


MISLED    ON 

I  doubt  that  any 
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country  In  Europe  has 
been  less  informed  a'oout  the  Intentions  of  its 
govern.nent  than  we  ;iave  been  here  in  Amer- 
ica. I  doubt  that  any  country  there  has  been 
more  misled  about  the  actual  developments 
of  the  war.  For  years  the  true  facts  about 
Europe  have  been  hidden  from  us.  Any  at- 
tempt to  tell  them  met  with  the  utmost 
criticism  and  opposition. 

When  I  stated  in  1938.  after  a  careful  study, 
that  the  German  air  force  was  stronger  than 
any  combination  that  could  be  brought 
against  it,  I  was  charged  with  being  both 
wrong  and  pro-Nazi.  When  I  said  In  1939 
that  this  war  could  not  be  wen  simply  by 
sending  a  few  thousand  airplanes  and  cannon 
to  Europe,  I  was  accused  of  being  misguided 
and  un-American. 

When  I  told  you  in  194D  that  the  phrase 
"steps  short  of  war"  was  nothing  but  a  mask 
of  war  Itself,  I  was  called  a  "fifth  columnist" 
and  a  Hitler  agent.  When  I  tell  you  today 
that  we  are  not  In  a  position  to  win  this  war 
for  England.  I  am  chirged  with  being  disloyal 
by  the  same  politicians  and  Idealists  who 
denied  all  the  other  (statements  when  I  made 
them.  But  they  cahnot  point  to  a  single  one 
that  has  not  turned  out  to  be  true. 

denies  favoring  REICH 

The  charges  undojubtedly  will  continue  in 
the  future,  and  I  do  not  know  how  much 
longer  free  speech  iwiU  be  allowed  in  this 
country.  But  as  long  as  our  laws  permit  it. 
I  intend  to  continue  telling  you  what  I  be- 
lieve. I 

I  have  never  wanted  Germany  to  win  this 
war.  But  I  know  that  England  is  not  in  a 
position  to  win  It,  even  with  our  help.  That 
is  why  I  have  constantly  advocated  a  nego- 
tiated peace.  The  Idea  tl^t  the  entire  con- 
tinent of  Europe  can  be  blockaded  Into  sub- 
mission Is  ridlculoui. 

Short  of  an  Internal  collapse,  of  which 
there  is  no  sign  today,  the  only  way  Germany 
could  be   defeated  Is  by  an  invasion.    Even 
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if  an  Invasion  were  possible,  which  I  do  not 
be'.leve.  the  resulting  devastation  would  be  so 
great  that  Europe  could  not  recover  for  gen- 
erations. If  It  could  recover  at  all. 

TELLS  invasion   DIFHCtJLTII3 

The  developments  of  this  war  have  shown 
clearly  how  difficult  it  is  to  force  a  landing 
or  to  supply  an  expeditionary  force  on  a  hos- 
tile coast.  If  we  Intend  to  invade  Europe 
against  the  opposition  of  the  same  army  and 
air  force  that  broke  the  Maginot  Line  and 
routed  the  British  forces  in  Norway,  Flanders, 
and  Greece,  then  the  United  States  must  be- 
come a  regimented  and  military  Nation  that 
surpasses  Germany  hereelf  in  totalitarian 
efficiency. 

In  that  case  we  might  as  well  lealize  that 
our  way  of  life  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
that  our  children  will  be  fortunate  if  they 
live  long  enough  to  see  It  again. 

The  conditions  which  exist  In  Germany 
tcday  will  seem  moderate  in  comparison  to 
those  which  will  result  from  a  prolongation 
of  this  war. 

REPEATS   father's   WORDS 

Men  and  women  of  Minnesota,  I  say  to  you 
today  what  my  father  said  a  quarter  century 
ago.  The  future  of  democracy  depends  on 
our  ability  to  govern  our  own  country.  It 
rests  In  the  character  of  our  own  people.  In 
the  welfare  of  our  farmers,  and  our  workmen. 
What  happens  In  Europe  and  Asia  Is  of  sec- 
ondary lmportanc3  to  what  Is  happening  to 
us  here  in  our  own  land. 

It  is  far  more  essential  for  this  country  to 
have  farms  without  mortga-jes,  workmen 
with  their  own  horres.  and  ycurg  people  who 
can  afford  families  than  it  is  for  us  to  crusade 
abroad  for  freedoms  that  are  tottering  In  our 
own  L-ountry. 

In  the  stand  he  took  a  generation  ago,  my 
father  was  thinking  of  more  than  war  alone. 
He  was  opposing  a  great  charge  In  our  na- 
tional policy,  the  same  change  Washington 
opposed  m  his  Farewell  Address — the  merging 
of  our  destiny  with  that  of  Europe. 

WAR  IS  NO  SOLUTION 

My  father  knew  that  one  war  would  lead 
to  another,  and  that  a  second  would  lead  to 
a  third.  He  knew  that  by  entering  war  we 
would  not  solve  the  problems  that  were  aris- 
ing, either  in  our  own  country  or  a'oroad.  In 
this,  history  has  proven  that  he  was  right. 

Now,  you  and  I,  in  a  new  generation,  are 
faced  with  this  choice  again.  We  have  seen 
the  result  of  one  European  war  in  which  our 
country  took  part.  Are  we  to  enter  a  second 
at  this  time?  Is  the  destiny  of  America  to  be 
forever  merged  with  that  of  Europe?  Are  we 
to  take  the  policing  of  the  entire  world  upon 
our  shoulders?  Mi'st  our  children  fight  again 
when  the  next  European  war  takes  place? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  depends  upon 
the  action  that  you  and  I,  and  millions  like 
us.  are  ready  to  take.  In  every  section  of  the 
United  States  men  and  women  are  assembling, 
as  we  have  assembled  tonight. 

If  we  have  the  stamina  and  the  courage  to 
speak  forth,  if  we  are  willing  to  organize  and 
work.  If  we  have  enough  character  and  faith 
to  Justify  an  Independent  existence  for  this 
Nation,  American -soldiers  will  not  be  sent  to 
fight  again  in  these  intra-European  wars. 

APPEALS    TO    AUDIENCE 

The  America  First  Committee  has  been 
formed  to  give  voice  to  the  people  in  this 
country  who  are  opposed  to  Intervention. 
It  Is  a  nonpolitical  organization  open  to  any 
patriotic  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Our  principles  are  open  and  clear.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  security  of  this  country  de- 
pends upon  our  own  character  and  strength. 
We  believe  that  the  best  way  to  defend  our 
Nation  Is  to  keep  our  armies  on  our  own  soil. 
We  stand  for  an  Independent  American 
destiny. 

If  you  stand  with  us,  we  ask  you  to  Join 
this  committee.  We  ask  you  to  help  us  by 
organizing    meetings,    by    talking    to    yovu: 


friends,  and  by  writing  to  your  Representa- 
tives in  Washington.  The  crisis  is  here.  Wa 
need  your  as.?lstance  now.  The  entire  future 
of  America  depends  on  the  action  we  take  at 
this  time. 


A  Ois^aceful  Biitz 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENfATIVEa 


Tuesday.  May  20.  1941 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  whila 
"blitzkrieg"  is  an  alien  word,  it  seems  to 
represent  a  form  of  rush  tactics  that  is 
not  unknown  in  America. 

Now  and  for  weeks  past  a  heavy  "bhtz" 
has  been  going  on  in  this  country  with 
the  White  House  as  the  object  of  attack. 

Because  the  President,  as  befits  one  in 
his  position  of  g/ave  responsibility,  is  so- 
berly and  seriously  considering  what  is 
best  for  the  country,  and  because  he  does 
not  get  us  into  war  immediately  the  col- 
umnists, who  have  taken  upon  themselves 
the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Nation 
and  the  world,  have  lest  patience  with 
liim.  They  are  "blitzing"  him  in  an  effort 
to  force  him  to  lead  America  into  the  war 
by  the  convoy  route. 

The  chorus  of  attacks  on  the  President 
by  the  columnists,  and  the  war  promoters 
who  speak  through  the  columnists,  is  a 
major  disgrace  that  would  not  be  toler- 
ated in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
The  fact  that  we  have  free  speech  in 
America  does  not  change  the  despicable 
nature  of  these  performances.  As  an 
old  newspaperman  who  has  some  regard, 
I  hope,  for  the  piopriecies.  I  am  made 
sick  at  the  stomach  when  I  read  the 
daily  outgivings  of  the  colum.nists  and 
note  their  very  obvious  efforts  to  blitz  the 
President.  Knowing  him  as  I  do  I  do 
not  think  he  is  going  to  be  bcssed  or 
bulldozed  by  anybody. 

I  think  it  is  proper  to  remind  these 
offensive  columnists  and  their  inciters  of 
the  promises  made  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  dur- 
ing the  campaign  last  year,  his  ftnal  word 
being  delivered  at  Boston  on  Cctobsr  30 
when  he  said: 

And  while  I  am  talking  to  you,  fathers 
and  mothers,  I  give  you  one  more  assurance. 
I  have  said  this  before,  but  I  shall  say  it 
again,  and  again,  and  again,  your  boys  are 
not  going  to  be  sent  into  any  foreign  wars. 

Speaking  in  New  York,  on  October  26, 
1939,  President  Roosevelt  said: 

In  and  out  of  Congrebs  we  have  heard  ora- 
tors and  commentators  and  others  beating 
their  breasts  and  proclaiming  against  send- 
ing the  boys  of  American  mothers  to  fight 
on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  That,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  label  as  one  of  the  worst 
fakes  in  current  history.  It  is  a  deliberate 
setting  up  of  an  imaginary  bogeyman.  The 
simple  trUth  is  that  no  person  in  any  respon- 
sible place  in  the  national  administration  In 
Washington,  or  in  any  State  government,  or 
in  any  city  government,  or  in  any  county 
government,  has  ever  suggested  In  any  shape, 
manner,  or  form  the  remotest  possibility  of 
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»«jdlng  the  boys  of  American  mothers  to  fight 
on  the  battlefields  of  Eurcne.  That  Is  why  I 
label  that  argument  a  shameless  and  dis- 
horest  fake. 

President  Roosevelt,  addressing  the 
teamsters'  union  on  September  11,  1940, 
said: 

I  hate  war  now  more  than  ever.  I  have  one 
supreme  determination — to  do  all  that  I  can 
to  keep  war  away  frcm  these  shores  for  all 
time.  I  stand,  with  my  party,  and  ouiside 
of  my  party  as  President  of  all  the  people,  on 
the  platform,  the  wdrding  that  was  adopted 
In  Chicago  less  than  2  months  ago.  It  said: 
"We  will  not  participate  In  foreign  wars,  and 
we  will  not  send  our  Army,  naval,  or  air 
forces  to  fight  in  foreign  lands  outside  of  the 
Ainericas,  except  in  case  of  attack." 


Speaking:  at  Philadelphia,  October  23, 
1940,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said: 

We  are  arming  ourselves  not  for  any  pur- 
poses of  conquest  or  Intervention  in  foreign 
disputes.  I  repeat  again  that  I  stard  on  the 
platform  of  our  party:  "We  win  not  partici- 
pate in  foreign  wars  and  we  will  not  send 
our  Army,  naval,  or  air  forces  to  fight  in 
foreign  lands  outside  of  the  Americas,  except 
In  case  of  attack." 

Speaking  at  Boston  Garden  on  October 
30.  1940,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said: 

Yovtt  boys  are  not  going  to  be  sent  into 
any  foreign  wars.  They  are  going  into  train- 
ing to  form  a  force  so  strong  that,  by  its 
very  existence,  it  will  keep  the  threat  of  war 
far  away  from  our  shores.  The  purpose  of 
our  defense  is  defense. 


In  a  fireside  chat  on  Dscember  29, 1940. 

President  Roosevelt  said: 

There  is  no  demand  for  sending  an  Amer- 
ican expeditionary  force  outside  our  own 
bcrdets.  There  is  no  intention  by  any  mem- 
mer  of  our  Government  to  send  such  a  force. 
You  can.  therefore,  nail  auy  talk  about  send- 
ing armies  to  Europe  as  deliberate  untruth. 

A  recent  poll  of  Indana  sentiment 
taken  by  the  Indianapolis  News  shows 
that  92  percent  of  the  pcopie  are  opposed 
to  the  convoys,  which  they  believe  would 
be  certain  to  drag  us  Into  the  war  imme- 
diately. Our  people  prefer  the  wise  as- 
surances expressed  by  the  President  in 
his  campaign  speeches  to  the  war  mad- 
ness of  the  columnists. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE,  OP 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
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Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  of 
my  own,  delivered  over  the  Mutual  net- 
work on  the  evening  of  Wednesday.  May 
8,  entitled  "No  Convoys:  No  War." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  the  floodgates  of  war 
propaganda,  fiung  wide  open  these  last  few 
days,  are  subjecting  the  people  ct  cur  country 
to  a  frantic  verbal  whipping. 

America's  interventionists  are  on  the  spot, 
driven  frantic  by  discovery  that  the  people 
could  not  be  moved  by  pleas  for  any  aid  In 
Eiiiope's  war  beyond  that  which  could  be 
given  without  dragging  us  into  the  war. 

In  this  frantic  hour  the  Interventionists 
are  putting  the  people  of  America  on  the  spot. 
This  week,  or  these  next  few  days,  are  to 
determine  whether  or  not  America  is  going 
to  be  in  Europe's  war,  and  the  people  who 
determine  thai  are  going  to  be  the  fathers 
and  the  mothers,  the  sons  and  the  daughters 
of  America.  Determination  of  this  critical 
question  rests  now  upon  the  question  of 
whether  the  American  people  will  make  their 
wishes  heard. 

I  cannot  believe  that  there  are  people 
hstening  tonight  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  members  of  the  President's  admin- 
istration and  spokesmen  for  the  cause  of 
Intervention  are  blitzkrieging  the  American 
people  into  this  war.  All  possible  pressure, 
accompanied  by  deception,  is  being  brought 
Into  play  to  cause  that  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  our  land  opposed  to  going  to  war 
to  be  fearful  and  quiet,  while  the  organized 
Interventionist  minority  strives  to  give  the 
President  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  over- 
whelming public  sentiment  favorable  to  cur 
getting  into  Europe's  war — at  least,  with  our 
Navy — at  once. 
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While  the  interventionists  and  the  Cabinet 
members  serve  as  shock  troops,  tossing  their 
trial  balloons,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  Bit  back  and  await  tomorrow  what 
is  tiae  public  reaction  to  these  proposals.  If 
none  but  the  organized  interventionists  pour 
their  thoughts  into  the  White  Hovise  by  letter 
and  telegram  now,  the  President  may  be  given 
reason  to  say  that  he  is  forced  to  convoy  by 
public  sentiment.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
American  people  will  continue  making  their 
mind  known,  the  result  that  acciimulates  in 
the  White  Hou&e  can  only  be  good. 

This  verbal  blitzkrieg  which  has  prevailed 
now  for  a  fev  days  was  precipitated  by  dis- 
covery that  the  people  are  unqualifiedly  op- 
posed to  convoying.  The  President  knew  it 
because  his  mail  and  telegranis  revealed  it. 
Everv'one  knows  it  who  has  contact  with  the 
people  of  this  countiy.  The  interventionists 
know  it  and  they  now  find  it  their  last  chance 
to  drive  forcefully  and  quickly  for  action 
which  cannot  be  revoked  but  which  will  lead 
America  straight  to  war. 

This  verbal  blitzkrieg  by  the  intervention- 
ists has  been  cleverly  organized.  Survey  it 
for  Just  a  moment: 

Down  the  road  to  war  we  have  been  going 
with  assui-ances  by  our  leaders  that  curs  were 
steps  "short  of  war."  Hesitatingly,  the  people 
have  gone  along,  approving  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo,  the  unlav^ul  dispossession  of 
50  valuable  destroyers,  peacetime  conecrip- 
tion.  On  down  the  road  to  war  we  have 
moved,  adopting  the  lend-lease  biU,  abandon- 
ing the  cash-and-carry  feature  of  the  neu- 
trality law,  appropriating,  as  a  first  Install- 
ment on  our  leasing  and  lending  and  under- 
writing of  a  foreign  war,  $7,000,000,000.  All 
the  way  have  the  people  gone,  but  always  with 
the  positive  assurance  that  these  were  steps 
to  keep  us  out  of  war,  steps  "short  of  war." 

It  was  fair  to  assvmie  that  ultimately  the 
request  would  come  to  use  our  Navy  to  con- 
voy production  intended  to  aid  Britain 
through  the  dangerous  war  zone.  But  when, 
a  weeks  ago,  the  stage  set  for  the  "push"  to 
convoying,  the  American  people  rose  up  in 
magnificient  might,  left  no  uncertainty  in 
official  Washington  respecting  their  unquali- 
fied opposition  to  this  further  step,  remind- 
ing the  President  that  he  had  said  some  time 
back  that  "convoying  means  shooting  and 
shooting  means  war."  The  people  at  that 
stage  cried  out  "enough,"  and  began  demand- 
ing greater  frankness  on  the  part  of  American 
leadership. 

The  anger  of  these  who  were  displeased  by 
this  showing  of  public  determination  found 
outlet  throiigh  declarations  by  columnists 
that  there  was  terrible  and  dangerous  apathy 
over  the  country.  This  anger  brought  de- 
ception into  largest  play. 

Tlie  Nation  was  told  by  the  press  one  day 
that  an  administrative  Member  of  Congress 
had  said  that  it  was  reliable  Information  that 


at  least  40  percent  of  our  aid  to  Britain  was 
being  destroyed  before  it  reached  Great  Brit- 
ain. It  followed  that  wc  must  convoy  this 
aid.  "What  is  the  sense  of  spending  $7,000,- 
000,000  to  aid  Britain  when  40  percent  of  It 
does  not  get  there?"  we  were  asked.  This 
was  unadulterated  deception,  and  when  mo- 
tion was  made  last  Wednesday  to  get  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  in- 
vite the  authorities  who  knew  what  the  losses 
were  to  give  the  committee  and  the  Congress 
the  benefit  of  their  information,  the  admin- 
istration forces  upon  that  committee  denied 
the  motion.  There  was  determination  that 
not  even  the  Congress  should  be  given  access 
to  truth  in  this  hour  when  men  were  driving 
us  to  war. 

I       But    today    truth    has    Its    hour.     Admiral 
I    Laud,  cf  the  Maritime  Commission,  has  ad- 
;    vised  the  Congress  that  from  December  31  to 
!    March  31.  205  vessels  louded  with  goods  for 
&itain  have  cleared  fro:n  United  States  p,:rt8 
for  United  Kingdom  ports,  that  of  these  305 
vessels  only  8  have  been  destroyed.     A  fur- 
ther   disclosure    Lb    that    in    the    months   of 
March  and  April  not  one  shipment  of  these 
gocds   from   United   States  ports   to   British 
ports  has  been  destroyed. 

With  that  excuse  for  conveying  smashed, 
what  shall  be  stated  by  the  interventionists 
as  a  sizable  excuse  for  convoying  now? 

On  the  same  day  that  this  deception  about 
losses  was  plantrd  the  anger  of  that  hour 
found  the  President  declaring  that  there 
might  be  Nazis  in  Greenland.  Knowing  the 
circumstances  that  surrounded  that  declara- 
tion, the  only  conclusicu  to  be  drawn  Is  that 
the  apathy  of  the  people  had  to  be  met  by 
frightening  them  into  doing  the  thing 
against  which  their  sober  judgment  dictated. 
That  was  but  the  bcglm.ing  of  this  blitz- 
krieg to  move  America  into  this  war.  These 
last  3  days  have  brought  into  the  drive  de- 
ception, incitement  to  fear,  demands  for  im- 
mediate action,  and  organization  to  roll  onto 
the  President's  desk  a  mighty  telegraphic 
response  from  people  demanding  convoying 
by  our  Navy. 

Three  days  ago  came  tlie  headlines  an- 
nouncing that  17  so-called  experts  wei-e 
agreed  that  we  could  defeat  Geimany.  On 
the  same  day  came  the  word  from  one  of 
these  grasshopper  statesmen  who  heps  to 
England  and  hops  back.  President  Conant. 
that  it  was  time  for  America  to  threw  her 
mi?ht-  into  this  war  on  just  the  naval  side. 
And  on  that  same  day  the  President  let  the 
headlines  say,  "America  is  ready  to  fight  for 
democracy  again."  Yesterday  the  blitz  con- 
tinued, v.ith  Senator  Pepper  tossing  up  his 
trial  balloon,  proposing  that  we  grab  Dakar 
and  the  Azores,  bomb  Tokyo,  get  tough.  Only 
last  evening  came  Secretary  Stlmson  with 
an  unadulterated  demand  to  use  our  Navy  to 
deliver  aid  to  Great  Britain  through  the  war 
zones,  and  declaring  that  Great  Britain  "ha* 
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been  accepted  by  us  for  a  century"  as  having 
"accommodated  our  whole  method  of  life" 
In  America.  No  man  knows  better  than  Sec- 
retary Stlmson  the  part  that  Britain  played 
during  this  last  centviry  In  striving  to  de- 
stroy oiu  Union,  and  yet  he  would  cause  the 
people  to  adopt  the  theory  that  our  very  life 
depends  upon  Qreat  Britain  and  her  Navy. 

Tonight  the  blitzkrieg  continues,  with  Mr. 
Wendell  Wlllkle's  panzer  division  in  a  rally 
m  New  York,  broadcasting  a  continuation  of 
this  spirit  of  hate  and  fear,  and  this  demand 
for  America  to  get  into  tais  convoying  busi- 
ness  without  further  delay. 

Only  when  men  lend  their  personalities 
to  questionable  programs  are  we  entitled  to 
deal  with  personalities..  In  this  hour  when 
personalities  would  drive  America  to  war. 
I  am  not  going  to  hesitate  to  speak  clearly 
with  respect  to  some  of  these  personalities. 
It  l3  time  now  to  8p>eak  and  to  act,  tomorrow 
may  be  too  late;  to  be  as  bold  as  are  the 
Interventionists.  This  is  the  time  to  be  de- 
manding that  American  leaders  keep  their 
premises,  write  an  end  to  deception.  This 
18  time  to  be  turning  our  backs  upon 
those  who  have  condemned  themselves  as  in- 
sincere leaders. 

Many  of  you  heard  Mr.  Willkle  tonight. 
Bis  purpose  In  this  hour  is  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  one  he  pledged  last  fall  that 
I  insist  that  his  appeal  now  Is  subject  to 
question.  It  was  Wendell  Willkle  who.  last 
November  4,  said: 

"Let  us  remember  that  dictatorship  always 
begins  by  asking  the  people  to  give  up  some 
lew  or  tradition  for  some  special  reason.  The 
reason  given  may  even  seem  logical.  The  mo- 
tives behind  It  may  be  honorable  and  sin- 
cere. But  If  you  give  In  to  such  reasons, 
little  by  little  the  structure  of  demoaacy  Is 
taken  away  from  you  without  your  realiz- 
ing It." 

This  was  the  same  Mr.  Wlllkie  who  was 
prevailed  on  In  February  to  do  his  hop  to 
England  and  back.  Just  in  time  to  testify  on 
the  last  day  of  the  hearings  on  the  lend- 
lease  bill,  and  appeal  for  this  largest  grant  of 
power  ever  extended  by  a  Congress  to  an 
Executive — the  same  Willkle. 

During  his  testimony  at  that  time  Mr. 
Willkle  was  reminded  of  his  campaign  asser- 
tion of  October  30,  when  he  said: 

"On  the  basis  of  his  (Roosevelt's)  past  per- 
formance with  pledges  to  the  people,  you 
may  expect  we  will  be  at  war  by  April  1941, 
If  he  Is  elected." 

When  asked  whether  or  not  he  still  agreed 
that    might    be    the    case.    Mr.   Willkle   re- 
sponded, "It  was  a  bit  of  campaign  oratory." 
It  was  Wlllkie  who,  on  November  12.  with 
•n  call  for  campaign  oratory  gone,  said : 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  and  I  t)oth  promised  the 
pe<^le  m  the  course  of  the  campaign  that  if 
we  were  elected  we  would  keep  this  country 
out  of  war  unless  attacked.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
w-w  elected,  and  this  solemn  pledge  for  him 
I  know  will  be  fulfilled,  and  I  know  the 
American  people  desire  him  to  keep  It 
sacred." 

Could  there  be  language  more  emphatic? 
Yet  today  we  hear  Mr.  Wlllkie  say  things 
that  have  us  wondering  if  he  ever  meant 
what  he  said  when  he  expressed  the  desire 
to  keep  sacred  promises  that  he  and  Roose- 
Telt  had  made  to  keep  out  of  war. 

Let  us  be  sure  who  leads  these  days,  and 
that  sincerity  governs. 

America,  don't  you  see  what  has  been 
-  happening,  what  Is  being  done  now?  Don't 
you  realize  that  here  is  concerted  effort  to 
drive  against  the  determined  will  of  the 
American  people,  to  take  this  Republic  of 
ours  Into  another  futile  European  war  that 
Involves  no  Issues  new  to  those  that  were 
Involved  In  the  last  war?  - 

It  Is  time  for  the  people  who  have  a  heart 
for''lb«  future  of  America  to  emphatically 


make  known  to  official  Washington,  from  the 
President  on  down,  that  all  of  this  blitzkrieg 
by  the  Winchells.  the  Thompsons,  the  Stim- 
sons,  the  Peppers,  and  the  Wlllkies  Is  not  a 
reflection  of  popular  faith  and  popular  be- 
lief. It  is  time  to  be  demanding  frankness, 
the  abandonment  of  deception,  to  be  remind- 
ing official  Washington  of  the  promises  it 
has  made  as  these  so-called  steps  short  of 
war  have  been  taken.  Among  other  things 
the  people  should  be  reminding  their  Presi- 
dent and  their  representatives  of  assurances 
that  were  given  on  September  21,  1939.  when 
the  President  said: 

"With  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  this  Gov- 
ernment clearly  and  definitely  will  insist 
that  American  citizens  and  American  ships 
keep  away  from  the  Immediate  perils  of  the 
actual  zones  of  conflict." 

Remind  the  President,  and  remind  your 
Congress,  that  these  words  of  1939  were  ac- 
cepted as  being  a  sincere  assurance  to  the 
American  people,  and  that  May  of  1941  finds 
the  people  demanding  reassurance  on  this 
score  of  keeping  out  of  the  fields  of  war. 

One  does  not  associate  with  people  in  th^ 
East  and  West  in  this  land  of  ours  without 
knowing  that  there  Is  an  overwhelming  de- 
mand that  our  country  stay  out  of  war.  All 
the  beautiful  words  In  captivity  are  not  going 
to  alter  that  determination  so  long  as  the 
facts  remain  what  they  are  today. 

Interventionists  may  go  forth  with  their 
program  of  planting  and  fanning  hate  and 
fear,  but  so  long  as  that  part  of  our  great 
people  who  constitute  this  overwhelming 
majority  make  it  clear  that  they  are  for 
America  first,  the  fanning  and  planting  are  to 
no  avail. 

To  talk  about  carrying  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, freedom  of  speech,  freedom  from  want, 
and  freedom  from  fear  to  all  the  world,  in 
our  time  and  generation,  does  not  mean  much 
when  all  the  people  of  America  know  that 
there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  these  free- 
doms not  yet  available  to  all  Americans. 
The  cause  that  takes  America  into  these  for- 
eign wars  again  has  got  to  be  a  better  cause 
than  that. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  been 
without  knowledge  of  the  steps  that  have  re- 
cently been  taken  by  interventionists  and 
members  of  his  administration  to  make  it 
seem  that  public  opinion  Is  driving  him  to 
convoying  and  to  war.  There  will  be  those 
who  will  Insist  that  the  President  has  prom- 
ised to  keep  us  out  of  war,  therefore  he  will 
not  let  these  Interventionists  drag  us  In. 
But  let  me  remind  you  that  however  mvich 
assurance  may  have  been  given  to  the  people 
by  the  President,  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  so  very 
recently  gave  notice  that  the  President  had 
never  given  any  such  assurance,  or  made 
any  such  promise. 

Don't — I  plead  with  you  who  hear  me — 
don't  let  official  Washington  have  any  reason, 
after  this  pending  blitzkrieg  Is  ended,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  people  are  for  the  purposes 
which  the  blitzkrieg  has  enunciated.  Make 
yourselves  heard.  Just  as  the  interventionists 
are  going  to  make  themselves  heard  these  next 
few  hours,  when  with  all  the  might  of  their 
organizations,  they  will  flood  the  President 
with  telegrams  and  communications  which 
would  give  the  President  chance  to  demon- 
strate that  he  was  being  pressured  Into  con- 
voying, that  public  demand  Insisted  that 
convoying  be  undertaken. 

Americans,  use  the  same  machinery  that 
your  Interventionist  foes  are  using  In  this 
hour.  It  Is  the  telling  hour.  It  Is  the  criti- 
cal hour.  It  Is  the  determining  hour.  Don't 
let  the  record  of  public  expre-sslon  that  comes 
to  rest  In  Washington  these  next  few  days  be 
any  excuse  for  a  conclusion  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  for  convoying,  shooting,  and 
going  to  war. 
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Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  on  Saturday  night, 
May  17, 1941.  at  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  over 
the  Columbia  network,  on  the  subject 
of  our  foreign  policy.  The  address  is  a 
reply  to  the  America  First  spokesmen. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  you  offer  me  to 
refute  the  defeatism  and  the  confusion  which 
the  America  First  leaders  have  preached  in 
this  city  and  are  spreading  throughout  tha 
Nation. 

It  is  to  that  duty  that  I  humbly  address 
myself  tonight. 

1  remember  well  the  first  Norwegian  Inde- 
pendence Day  celebration  that  I  covered  as 
a  newspaperman.  It  was  a  Joyous  occasion — 
an  occasion  for  singing  and  dancing,  for 
speeches  recalling  fondly  and  proudly  that 
May  day  In  1814  when  Norway  declared  her 
Independence  at  Eidsvold.  and  adopted  a  con- 
stitution for  free  men  and  women  modeled 
on  our  own  American  Constitution.  It  was 
a  iay  anniversary. 

But  I  see  no  gayety,  no  joyous  remembrance 
of  the  birth  of  Norway's  Independence  on  the 
faces  before  me  tonight.  Another  date,  a 
date  of  grim  and  ominous  significance,  has 
blacked  out— and  we  pray  God  that  its 
eclipse  Is  only  temporary — the  memory  of  that 
older,  happier  date  of  May  17,  1814.  That 
newer  date  Is  April  9,  1940.  the  day  when 
Nazi  warships  appeared  suddenly  In  Nor- 
wegian harbors,  when  Nazi  warplanes  dark- 
ened her  skies,  and  when  thousands  of  Nazi 
tourists  whom  friendly,  peaceful  Norway  had 
made  welcome,  suddenly  stripped  off  their 
sheep's  clothing  and  were  revealed  as  the 
hated  Gestapo  agents  who  repaid  Norway's 
hospitality  by  driving  a  dagger  Into  her 
back. 

Many  of  you  here  still  have  friends  and 
relatives  back  In  Norway,  for  whose  safety 
you  are  concerned.  The  17th  of  May  can 
never  be  for  you  a  Joyous  anniversary  as 
long  as  those  friends  and  relatives  are  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  cruel  and  ruthless 
Gestapo.  All  of  us  Join  you  In  praying  for 
their  early  deliverance,  a  deliverance  that 
can  come  only  If  Britain  succeeds  In  stop- 
ping the  steady,  onward  march  of  Nazi  bar- 
barism. 

That  march  must  be  stopped,  or  like  the 
relentless  tides  of  the  ocean,  it  will  engulf 
the  whole  world.  And  I,  for  one,  would 
rather  see  It  stopped  and  hurled  back  3.000 
miles  across  the  Atlantic  than  to  wait  com- 
placently until  It  laps  against  our  very  shores, 
I  would  not  wait  until  it  Is  our  streets  that 
echo  to  the  fearful  shriek  of  the  air  raid 
warnings,  our  cities  that   are   turned  Into 
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riiambles  b;  bombs  and  fire,  and  our  women 
and  children  who  are  forced  to  huddle  in 
subterranean  shelters  like  our  prehistoric  an- 
cestors. 

And  Just  as  Norway,  Poland,  and  the  other 
conquered  nations  cjannot  hope  to  regain 
freedom  if  England  ft^lls,  so  Sweden,  Ireland, 
Finland,  and  the  fe^  [remaining  independent 
countries  of  E\ircpe  Icannot  hope  to  escape 
Nazi  domination  If  England  falls. 

Tonight  all  of  ycU  are  thinking  of  the 
homeland  of  your  fathers  across  the  Atlantic. 
Your  thotights  are  sati.  But  I  know  thai  ycu 
are  also  thinking  of  ycur  own  homeland  here 
In  America  and  of  what  the  future  holds  for 
her  in  this  hour  of  1  world  crisis.  It  is  of 
America's  future  I  spejak— a  future  that  may 
hold  the  key  to  Norway's  future  a!so. 

A  httle  over  2  montlis  ago  Congress  patsed 
the  lease-lend  bill.  It  carried  In  both  Houses 
by  nearly  a  2-to-l  majority  after  the  fullest 
kind  of  debate  and  public  discussion.  I  be- 
lieve that  vote  reflectetf  generally  the  will  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation.  By  passing  the 
lease-lend  bill,  the  xrnlted  States  did  two 
things: 

First.  It  turned  Its  back  finally  and  com- 
pletely on  an  Isolationist  foreign  policy.  It 
admitted  that  this  great  Nation  Is  in  the 
world  and  of  It.  that  1:6  Interests  are  affected 
vitally  by  major  events  and  upheavals  In 
other  hemispheres,  and  that  henceforth  we 
would  use  cur  tremendous  political  and  eco- 
nomic influence  in  n  ]30sitive  fashion  to  pro- 
tect our  security  wherever  It  was  threatened. 
And,  second,  this  Nitlon  declared  that  the 
defense  of  Britain  and  other  free  nations 
fighting  Axis  aggression  Is  vital  to  our  own 
defense,  and  that  we  therefore  would  aid 
those  nations  to  the  limit  of  our  productive 
powers. 

Subsequently  we  appropriated  $7,000,000,- 
000  to  effectuate  thai,  policy. 

I  voted  for  that  blW,  and  I  supported  that 
policy.     I  still  support  It. 

Now,  why  did  we,  a  great  and  powerful 
nation  suddenly  decide  that  our  secxirlty  was 
threatened  vlUUy  by  a  war  3,000  miles  across 
the  ocean;  so  threatened  that  we  passed  this 
unprecedented  law? 

We  didn't  do  it  Juit  because  from  the  be- 
ginning our  sympathies  had  been  strongly  en 
the  side  of  the  British  and  against  the  Nazis. 
Mere  S3rmpathy  Is  not  sufBcient  excuse  for 
any  nation  to  run  the  risk  of  war,  and  we 
recognized  at  the  time  that  the  leaB>-lend 
policy  did  involve  grave  risks  of  war.  Only 
the  strongest  kind  6f  realistic  self-interest 
should  ever  Impel  oiir  country  to  run  such 
risks. 

We  took  those  rislts  because  we  suddenly 
realized  that  this  war  is  not  Just  another 
European  war  over  the  balance  of  power  or 
commercial  markets.  We  realized  that  It  was 
the  beginning  of  a  \rorld  revolution,  a  revo- 
lution plotted  and  planned  over  25  years  with 
the  most  diabolical  cleverness  and  ingenuity 
the  earth  has  ever  seen.  Out  of  the  brutal, 
ruthless  past  of  mankind  had  stalked  a  man — 
AdoU'  Hitler.  Make  no  mistake — ^he  is  not  a 
madman.  He  Is  a  genius,  a  great  genius,  but 
a  very  evil  genius.  His  philosophy  is  that 
of  the  Dark  A|;es.  when  men  mede  slaves  of 
conquered  peoples,  nhen  might  made  right, 
when  there  were  no  laws  and  the  strong  and 
cruel  trod  upon  the  neak  and  helpless. 

To  that  barbaric  so:  d  antl-Chrlatlan  philoso- 
phy he  has  harnessed  the  great  organizing 
and  producing  genius  of  the  German  pecple. 
He  has  turned  the  decent  Instincts  of  civilized 
mankind,  their  resp<;ct  for  laws  and  treaties. 
their  hatred  of  war.  Into  the  weapons  he  uses 
to  destroy  their  libeitles,  and  into  the  chains 
he  uses  to  bind  th<!m  to  his  war  machine. 
Because  he  respects  no  laws,  no  treaties,  be- 
cause his  pledged  w?rd  has  been  but  a  sub- 
terfuf^e  to  divert  8Us;3iclon  until  he  was  ready 
to  break  It.  he  has  ebJoyed  a  tremendous  ad- 
Tantage  over  the  cijrtllzed  men  and  nations 
who  respected  these  Institutions. 


It  had  become  clearly  appwrent  to  us  that 
Hitler"?  aim  was.  and  must  of  necessity  be, 
world  domination.  This  so-called  European 
war  already  had  spread  far  into  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  Nazi  legions  Invaded 
Africa,  and  the  Axis  acquired  a  partner  In 
the  Par  East.  We  have  Hitler's  own  word  for  It 
In  Mein  Kampf  that  his  alms  indude  the 
Americas,  and  his  promises  In  that  book  are 
the  only  ones  he  has  ever  kept.  Only  last 
year  a  plot  by  his  agents  to  seize  control  of  one 
of  our  South  American  neighbors  was  frus- 
trated. Furthermore,  no  conquerer  in  history, 
from  Xerxes  of  ancient  Persia  to  Napoleon  in 
the  last  century,  ever  stopped  his  conquests 
until  he  was  stopped  by  force.  Xerxes  was 
stopped  at  Salamls,  Napoleoa  at  Moscow. 
Shall  we  sit  back  and  try  to  stop  Hitler  at 
New  York.  Baltimore,  and  Charleston,  or  pos- 
sibly Buenos  Aires  and  Brazil,  or  shall  we  help 
stop  him  at  the  cliffs  of  Dover? 

We  recognized  this  aim  when  we  pa£.<:ed  the 
lease-lend  bill.  We  decided  to  aid  the  fight 
for  freedom  wherever  It  was  being  waged,  and 
not  to  wait  until  all  the  rest  of  the  free  na- 
tions had  fallen  and  we  fought  with  our  backs 
to  the  wall  and  the  enemy  at  our  shores. 

The  leaders  of  the  America  First  Commit- 
tee fought  passage  of  the  lease-lend  bill  to 
the  very  limit,  and  since  Its  passage  they 
have  fought  every  move  to  Implement  the 
policy  underl3rlng  that  act.  I  believe  and  I 
trust  that  these  gentlemen — Mr.  Lindtiergh 
and  Senator  Wheeuk.  and  the  others — are 
advocating  sincerely  the  course  they  believe 
best  for  this  Nation.  I  deplore  the  personal 
attccks  on  them  and  on  their  patriotism. 
But  I  :beUeve  also  thav  they  are  creating  seri- 
ous national  disunity  which  hampers  our  de- 
fense effort  and  threatens  our  security.  Let's 
examine  their  position. 

FundamentcUy.  they  are  «tlll  saying  the 
foreign  policy  underlying  the  lease-lend  bill 
Is  w^cng  and  that  we  should  abandon  It  and 
completely  reverse  our  policy  to  one  of  Iso- 
lation. 

Actually,  we  have  been  opposing  the  Nazis 
or\  the  economic  and  political  front  for  more 
than  a  year.  You  know  It,  I  know  it,  and 
so  does  Hitler  know  It.  Our  efforts  have 
been  intensified  since  the  passage  of  the 
lease-lend  bill.  If  we  now  reverse  ourselves 
and  quit,  we  not  only  throw  overboard  the 
faith  of  Britain  and  her  allies,  but  we  gain 
rothlng  from  Hitler  but  his  contempt  for 
our  vacillaUon  and  fea  \  Hitler  would  be 
only  the  more  certain  to  attempt  conquest  of 
this  hemisphere  when  the  time  to  him  seems 
ripe  If  we  now.  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble, 
turn  and  run. 

The  America  First  argument  bolls  down  to 
this:  Our  present  policy  Is  heading  closer  to 
naval  intervention,  so  reverse  It  and  turn 
ba'-k.  They  say  Hitler  Is  a  reasonable  man 
and  we  can  make  terms  with  him.  But  even 
If  we  can't,  we  can  still  build  an  InvvUner- 
able  defense  for  this  hemisphere  and  defeat 
him  If  he  attacks  us. 

If  we  accept  their  advice,  we  face  two 
alternatives.  One,  and  they  admit  It  al- 
though they  try  to  minimize  it,  is  that  Hitler, 
if  he  succeeds  in  conquering  Britain,  will 
attempt  to  gain  a  foothold  In  South  Amer- 
Ira  as  the  first  step  toward  eventual  con- 
quest cf  this  hemisphere.  In  that  case,  we 
would  fight  and  we  would  go  to  war.  We 
would  fight  alone.  And  we  would  fight  here 
in  America.  Our  cities  would  be  subject  to 
bombing  attacks,  our  towns  would  be  blacked 
out.  and  our  civilian  population  would  know 
the  horrors  of  night  air  raids. 

The  other  alternative,  and  this  Is  the  one 
thsy  stress,  Is  that  we  come  to  terms  with 
Mr  Hitler.  That  Is  what  Czechoslovakia  did 
at  Munich.  That  is  what  Rumania  did.  what 
Bulgaria  did.  Otir  terms  probably  wouldn't 
be  as  bad  as  these  Imposed  on  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria— not  at  first  anyhow,  because  we 
are  much  larger  and  potenUally  more  power- 


ful. But  there  wovild  be  terms — make  no 
mistake  about  that.  We  would  have  to  ad- 
Just  our  policies  to  Hitler's  new  world  order. 
The  adjustment  might  be  slight  at  first,  tut 
it  would  be  an  entering  wedge.  And  even- 
tually, unless  we  rebelled  at  some  period  In 
the  process  and  went  to  war,  we  would 
capitulate  completely  and  some  American 
Quisling  would  sit  in  the  White  House  tak- 
ing orders  from  Berlin. 

Is  that  farfetched?  Study  their  argu- 
ments, analyze  them  They  reiterate  again 
and  again  that  Poland  was  not  prepared,  that 
France.  Yugoslavia,  and  Greece  were  not 
prepared.  They  say  thoae  nations  were  In 
no  position  to  resist  aggression  successfully, 
and  therefore  they  should  have  accepted 
whatever  terms  Hitler  laid  down.  Then 
these  defeatists  declare  the  United  States 
also  is  unprepared.  Logic  leads  us  inexorably 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  this  kind  of 
peace,  the  peace  of  Munich,  toward  which 
th3  America  First  Ccmmlttee  Is  trying  to 
lead  the  American  people.  They  wou'd  not 
make  America  first.  They  would  merely 
make  America  the  final  victim  on  Hitler's 
list. 

Those  are  the  two  alternatives  offered  by 
the  America  First  leaders,  and  I  reject  both 
of  them  with  all  the  emphasis  at  my  com- 
mand. 

The  Job  of  stopping  aggression  is  primarily 
one  of  production.  And  America  has  blazed 
the  trail  for  the  whole  world  in  that  field. 

Our  defeatists  speak  today  in  awed  fashion 
of  totalitarian  efficiency.  But  who  de- 
veloped the  airplane,  the  submarine,  the 
telephone,  the  electric  light,  the  radio,  all 
the  uechanlcal  marvels  of  this  modern  age? 
It  was  free  American  workmen  and  free 
American  Industry.  As  long  as  we  stand 
united,  as  long  as  our  workmen  and  our  In- 
dustries strive  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  do  the 
Job  we  have  set  out  to  do,  they  will  out- 
produce all  the  slave  labor  In  the  world,  and 
this  great  Nation  need  never  appease  the 
dictators. 

Our  forefathers  traveled  a  long  and  ar- 
duous road  toward  freedom  and  clvil:zatlon. 
They  were  told  again  and  again  by  the  de- 
featists of  their  generation  that  "it  can't  be 
done."  And  they  proved  again  and  again 
that  It  can  be  done;  that  defeatism,  however 
useful  It  may  be  to  Hitler  In  dividing  his 
enemies,  has  no  place  In  the  lexicon  of 
liberty. 

We  hear  much  about  a  negotiated  peace 
with  Hitler.  How  anyone  can  talk  seriously 
of  that  In  view  of  the  plain  facts  of  history 
during  the  pjist  2  years  Is  beyond  me.  Peace 
treaties  and  nonaggresslon  pacts  are  part  of 
Mr  Hitler's  war  strategy.  He  makes  them 
when  they  suit  his  purposes,  and  he  breaks 
them  whenever  he  is  ready  to  march.  There 
can  be  no  real  peace  in  the  world  until  Hitler 
Is  stopped  and  hurled  back,  and  then  our  best 
hope  Is  that  the  clvUlzed  people  of  Germany, 
perhaps  the  army  Itself,  will  overthrow  him 
and  set  up  a  government  whose  word  would 
be  worth  something. 

Here  In  Vlinnesota  we  have  thoiasands  of 
neighbors  whose  fathers  came  to  this  country 
from  Germany.  We  know  first-hand  what  a 
great  contribution  the  Industry,  the  thrift, 
and  the  solid  common  sense  and  democracy 
of  these  neighbors  have  made  to  the  progress 
of  our  State.  And  so  we  are  convinced  that 
the  slave  syrtem  of  the  Nazis  and  theli  lust 
for  conquest  are  not  characteristics  of  the 
German  people  but  policies  forced  upon  them 
by  leaders  who  have  betrayed  their  trtist. 

The  defeatists  also  like  to  go  back  into  his- 
tory and  point  out  all  of  England's  past  elns. 
They  claim  this  Is  not  a  war  between  democ- 
racy and  nazl-lsm.  but  a  war  to  preserve  the 
British  Etoplre.  And  that  Is  a  very  danger- 
ous statement  because  It  Is  half  true  It  Is 
true  that  England  is  fighting  for  her  life,  that 
the  British  Empire  Is  fighting  for  Its  life. 
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But  It  Is  also  true  that  Britain  is  fighting 
on  the  side  of  freedom  against  nazl-lsm.  The 
opponents  of  our  present  policy  conveniently 
overlook  that  part  of  the  truth.  Their  con- 
cliuion  from  this  line  of  reasoning  is  that, 
except  for  our  sympathies,  it  doesn't  really 
matter  to  us  who  wins  the  war  in  Europe. 
And  that  conclusion  is  a  deliberate  distortion. 
To  prove  it.  we  need  only  ask  ourselves:  Why 
are  we  spending  billions  to  enlarge  our  Navy 
and  build  an  army  today?  Because  we  are 
afraid  of  Britain?  No;  because  we  are  afraid 
of  what  the  Nazis  may  do  if  the  British  Fleet 
falls.  That  Is  the  ultimate  answer  to  this 
half  truth  given  such  wide  circulation  by  the 
America  First  spokesmen. 

They  attempt  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  we  are  aiding  Britain  solely  for 
the  sake  of  Britain.  That  Is  false.  We  are 
aiding  Britain,  not  for  Britain's  sake  but  for 
our  own  sake. 

And.  finally,  these  defeatists  make  a  great 
point  of  the  fact  that  public-opinion  polls 
In  the  United  States  show  sentiment  80  per- 
cent against  going  to  war  now.  They  are  tell- 
ing the  President  and  Congress  that  they  dare 
not  take  steps  they  might  believe  necessary 
for  the  security  of  this  Nation  because  those 
steps  might  lead  to  war  and  the  people  are 
against  war  and.  therefore,  it  would  be  bad 
medicine  politically. 

Well,  maybe  these  gentlemen  of  the  Amer- 
ica First  Ckjmmittee  place  the  safety  of  their 
political  skins  above  the  safety  of  their  coun- 
try, but  I  do  not,  and  I  fervently  hope  and 
believe  that  the  President  and  a  majority  of 
the  Congress  do  not. 

I  know  the  American  people  dont  like  war 
and  are  against  war.  I  dont  like  it  and  I'm 
against  it  myself.  It's  horrible  and  stupid 
and  uncivillaed.    Nobody  wants  war. 

But  let  us  not  permit  ovir  desires  to  blind 
us  to  the  realities  of  the  world  today,  even 
though  we  may  not  like  those  realities. 
America  must  travel  one  of  three  roads. 
We  can  reverse  our  present  policy  of  aiding 
Britain  and  prepare  to  make  the  best  terms 
we  can  with  Hitler.  The  United  States  can 
journey  to  Munich  and  buy  peace  at  any 
price. 

Or  we  can  abandon  Britain  to  her  fate  and 
concentrate  on  preparations  to  meet  Hitler's 
attack  when  it  reaches  our  shores.  That  road 
leads  to  war,  not  peace,  and  to  a  war  fought 
right  here  in  America. 

Our  defeatists  would  lead  America  down 
one  or  the  other  of  these  craven  paths. 

But  there  is  a  third  course.  That  course 
is  to  drive  forward  en  the  tremendous  task  of 
building  an  impregnable  defense  for  this 
hemisphere  and  at  the  same  time  to  use  the 
great  energy  and  productive  resources  of  this 
Nation  to  help  Britain  stop  Hitler  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  That  course  in- 
volves grave  risks,  yea,  but  they  are  less  In 
the  long  run  than  those  on  either  of  the 
other  roads. 

We  of  America  courageously  chose  this 
third  road  when  we  pa£,sed  the  Lease-Lend 
Act.  Our  immediate  objective  is  to  assure 
the  survival  of  Britain  and  her  fleet. 

The  best  information  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  in  Washington  is  that  the  administra- 
tion now  is  doing  everything  it  believes  wise 
and  necessary  to  carry  out  that  policy.  It 
may  be  that  further  steps  will  be  necessary 
In  the  future  to  make  certain  that  the  g\us 
and  the  airplanes  we  are  producing  reach  the 
fighting  men  of  Britain  in  time. 

Only  the  administration  has  all  of  the  facts 
as  to  shipping  losses,  the  availability  of 
American  and  British  naval  power,  and  the 
over-all  military  and  naval  knowledge  on 
which  to  base  decisions  as  to  exactly  what 
(teps  we  should  take  from  time  to  time  to 
achieve  our  objective,  the  survival  of  Britain 
and  her  fleet.  I  believe  the  administration 
should  and  will  take  whatever  steps  are  nec- 
eaeary  to  reach  that  gcel.  And  we  should 
not  attempt  to  tie  our  Government's  hands 
In  this  emergency. 


The  Job  ahead  of  us  is  a  big  one.  Every- 
one of  us  will  have  to  make  sacrifices  to  do  It. 
But  we  can  and  will  do  what  Is  necessary  to 
make  sure  that  we  hand  on  to  our  children 
Intact  our  own  precious  heritage  of  freedom. 
No  task  is  too  great  for  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  those  sturdy  Americans  who  hewed 
this  nation  of  ours  out  of  a  wilderness  in  the 
short  span  of  150  years. 

Oiu-  America,  which  has  held  the  torch  of 
liberty  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  will 
never  succumb  to  defeatism  and  extinguish 
that  torch  in  this  hoior  of  world  crisis. 

The  black  tide  of  aggression  and  slavery 
that  is  sweeping  the  world  must  be  halted. 
Only  then  can  liberty  be  secure  here  in  these 
United  States.  Only  then  can  freedom  and 
happiness  be  restored  to  the  courageous 
peoples  of  Norway,  Poland,  Denmark.  Czecho- 
slovakia. France,  Yugoslavia,  Greece.  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands — all  the  long  list  of  nations 
under  Nazi  riile.  Only  then  can  the  people 
of  Sweden.  Finland.  Ireland,  and  Switzerland, 
those  little  Islands  of  freedom  in  Nazifled 
Europe,  retain  their  freedom  and  happiness. 

Let  us  here  in  America,  with  a  united  will 
and  determination,  prepare  to  throw  back  this 
wave  of  barbarism  if  worst  comes  to  worst 
and  it  laps  against  ovir  very  shores.  But  let 
us  resolve,  with  the  same  united  will  and  de- 
termination, to  do  all  we  can  to  hurl  back 
aggression  before  it  comes  closer. 

And  let  us  now  determine  that  when  this 
confilct  is  over,  we  will  Join  with  all  other 
freedom-loving  and  peace-loving  peoples  in 
the  world  to  find  methods  of  making  certain 
that  never  again  can  the  peace  of  this  earth 
be  shattered  by  the  lust  for  power  of  a  single 
man. 

Thank  yo\i. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS, 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  Mr.  President.  I  asrk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  a  talk  I  made  on  Wednesday 
night.  April  9.  1941,  from  11:15  to  11:30. 
over  a  Nation-wide  hook-up  of  the  Mutu- 
al Broadcasting  System,  entitled  "Home 
Defense,"  and  I  respectfully  request  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  immediately  following  the  afore- 
mentioned address  an  article  which  I 
have  clipped  from  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  under  date  of  April  9,  1941,  en- 
titled "Green  Blasts  'Reds,'  Tie-ups  by 
Minorities." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix,  as  follows: 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen;  may 
I  say  initially  that  I  am  Indebted  to  the  Mu- 
tual Broadcasting  System  for  this  opportu- 
nity to  talk  with  you  briefly  this  evening 
pertaining  to  home  defense,  which  means 
national  defense.  That  is  one  subject,  of 
course,  in  which  we  are  all  greatly  inter- 


ested and  are  growing  more  Interested  dally, 
particularly  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  Germany  has  recently  invadad 
another  country,  Yugoslavia,  and,  apparently 
without  a  greal  deal  of  difficulty,  has  pene- 
trated all  the  territory  southward  from  the 
German  border  to  the  very  Important  sea- 
port of  Salonika  in  Greece. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  April  9, 
1940.  the  gray-clad  legions  of  the  German 
Army  poured  in  a  steady  stream  into  Den- 
mark, and  Irom  there  they  proceeded  by 
plane  and  ship  to  Norway.  On  the  morning 
of  May  10,  countless  other  divisions  of  the 
German  troops  Invaded  the  Netherlands, 
Luxemburg,  Belgium. 

What  followed  is  now  history,  but  there 
are  many  in  this  country  who,  like  myself, 
hold  to  the  belief  that  the  quick  conquest 
of  Dsnmark.  Norway,  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
and,  lastly.  France,  was  not  due  entirely  to 
the  might  of  the  German  panzer  divisions 
or  the  great  destructive  forces  of  the  Stukas 
and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trained 
and  well-equipped  infantry.  We  know  that 
these  destructive  forces,  as  powerful  as  they 
were,  were  aided  immeasurably  by  the  so- 
called  Trojan  horses,  "fifth  columnists," 
spies,  and  saboteurs.  These  had  preceded 
the  German  soldiers  onto  the  field  of  battle, 
and  long  beforehand  they  had  marked  the 
vital  spots,  and  when  the  time  arrived  to 
strike  they  knew  Just  where  to  deal  the  most 
devastating  blows. 

History  fails  to  record  in  all  Its  annals 
more  rampant  treachery,  the  debauchery  of 
nations  by  men  in  high  places,  and  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  morale  of  the  people 
than  by  these  sinister  and  subversive  groups. 
We  in  America  in  these  dark  and  trying 
days,  when  hysteria  and  fear  stalk  our  land, 
should  profit  by  the  sad  experiences  of  Nor- 
way. Belgium,  and  France.  We  should  now, 
while  we  still  have  the  time,  ferret  out  these 
poisonoios  groups  now  lurking  In  our  midst 
whose  sole  interest  is  the  destruction  and 
overthrow  of  our  Government.  Now  is  the 
time;  tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 

In  considering  the  matter  of  further  pro- 
moting the  defense  of  the  United  States,  we 
should,  I  aver,  take  into  consideration  the 
defense  of  this  country  from  within  for  the 
reason  that  the  fundamentals  of  a  defense 
program  must  of  necessity  be  constructed 
upon  the  solidarity,  unity,  and  firm  structure 
here  at  home.  By  that  I  mean  we  must 
firstly  build  solid  concrete  foundations  here 
In  America.  We  must  clean  house  here  in 
America  before  attempting  to  launch  forth 
in  foreign  fields  to  clean  house  over  there. 
We  are  firstly  interested  in  the  defense  of 
our  country,  and  as  a  result  thereof,  we 
should  firstly  make  construction  of  the  foun- 
dations upon  which  we  can  bulM  these  de- 
fenses here  in  America.  We  must  flatly  see 
that  democracy  is  safe  here  at  home  and 
that  its  preservation  is  assured  before  we  go 
to  Europe  or  any  part  of  the  world  to  im- 
pose our  American  form  of  democracy  upon 
those  countries  who  have  evidenced  their 
nnwillingness  to  adopt  the  American  way  of 
life. 

In  speaking  of  home  defense,  or  national 
defense.  I  recall  well  the  obligation  that  I 
assumed  by  oath  when  I  entered  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1932  when  I  swore  that  I 
would  defend  my  country  against  the  ene- 
mies from  within  as  well  as  the  enemies 
from  without.  And  Ip  this  connection  I 
wish  to  call  to  your  attention  a  statement 
by  the  sixteenth  President  of  the  United 
States.  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  which  he  said 
that  if  this  Nation  is  ever  destroyed  it  must 
be  destroyed  from  within.  He  was  right 
then.  He  is  right  new.  and  1  am  thoroughly 
In  accord  with  the  statement  he  made  per- 
taining to  the  enemies  from  within. 

As  this  fateful  year  of  1941  is  now  running 
Its  course  our  country  is  the  battleground 
of  men  and  women — American  men  and 
women — fighting  out  upon  American  soil  the 
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feuds  of  two  hemlspieres.  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  in  my  opinion  I  rcspectfxilly  submit  that 
those  men  and  wcmlcn  should  be  devoting 
their  time,  their  thought,  and  their  energies 
to  a  solution  of  our  defense  problems  here 
at  home. 

And  so  I  say,  ladies  and  gentleman,  that  to- 
day our  Immediate  jnd  imminent  danger  Is 
from  within.  We  must  eternally  guard  ovir- 
selves  against  the  inroads  being  made  against 
our  form  of  government  by  the  enemies  of  this 
Government  who  ar«!  eternally  boring  from 
within— Nazis  and  Fascists,  their  spies  and 
sabcteurs.  Communists  and  their  propagan- 
dists— day  and  night,  night  and  day— making 
terrific  assaults  upon  the  very  foimdatlons  of 
cur  Government. 

I  repeat.  Instead  oi  going  across  the  ocean 
to  make  destruction  af  these  "Isms"  that  are 
constantly  working  toward  our  destruction 
here,  I  assert  that  we  should  devote  our  time 
and  our  energy  to  destroying  these  vicious, 
foreign  "Isms"  right  here  in  our  midst. 

Home  defense — thiifs  what  we  are  Inter- 
ested in.  National  defense — that  is  really 
what  we  are  aU  striving  for.  We  are  all  de- 
sirous of  perfecting  k  real  genuine  national 
defense  for  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  for  the  preservation  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  InJ  order  to  attain  this.  In 
order  to  build  the  loundations.  firstly  It  Is 
necessary  that  we  have  national  unity,  and  I 
am  Just  wondering  low  we  may  bring  about 
national  unity  wher  we  have  today  In  our 
midst  millions  of  aliens,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  whom  are  fc  Uowers  of  Stalin  in  Rus- 
sia, Hitler  in  Germ  my,  and  of  Mussolini's 
Fascists?  These  peosle  are  not  Interested  In 
the  preservation  of  our  countrj';  these  groups 
are  not  interested  in  the  preservation  of  our 
Ideals  and  our  institutions.  Their  first  duty 
and  their  first  loyalty  and  love  is  for  their 
countries  across  the  sea — Russia,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  These  are  the  very  forces  that 
made  destruction  of  j^rance,  the  very  ones  who 
destroyed  France  from  within  even  while  she 
was  endeavoring  to  prepare  herself  against  at- 
tack from  without,  and  that  is  the  very  thing 
that  we  here  in  America  must  today  guard 
against. 

In  this  connection  it  Is  Interesting  to  note 
the  figures  recently  released  by  the  D?part- 
ment  of  Justice  regarding  the  number  of 
aliens  In  the  United  States  who  recently 
were  registered  and  fingerprinted.  The  total 
number  who  registered  at  the  post  offices 
throughout  the  Uiited  States  under  the 
Mandatory  Registration  and  Fingerprinting 
Act  totaled  approximately  5,000,000.  1  esti- 
mate that  there  arei  In  this  country  several 
hundred  thousand  additional  aliens  wbo 
failed  to  register  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
thousands  entered  illegally,  while  other  thcu- 
eandfi  entered  legally  but  remained  liltgally. 
Amongst  all  these  aliens  there  are.  as  we  all 
know,  many  criminal  aliens  who  are  subject 
to  apprehension  and  deportation  but  who 
cannot  be  deported  for  the  reason  that  the 
countries  from  which  they  came  refuse  to 
take  them  back. 

Much  of  the  trouDle  today  in  this  country 
regarding  strikes  on  defense  projects  is  at- 
tributable largely  to  subversive  influences 
and  forces  that  are  bent  upon  impeding  the 
progress  of  cur  na  ^ional-defense  program — 
such  as  Nazis,  Fascists,  and  Communists 

Last  year  I  Introduced  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  a  rewlutlon  prohibiting  any 
labor  organization  or  union  from  having  as 
an  officer  or  representative  any  al'.en.  Com- 
munist, Nazi,  or  Fafecist.  or  anyone  connected 
with  these  un-American,  subversive  organi- 
eations.  as  well  as  prohibiting  any  American 
citizen  who  had  lt»en  convicted  of  a  felony, 
thus  depriving  him  of  hie  citizenship,  from 
holding  any  office  in  any  labor  union  or  or- 
ganization; but.  unfortunately,  that  resolu- 
tion never  got  out  of  committee,  so  I  have 
again  reintroduced  that  resolution,  which  is 
designated  as  8ena1(e  Joint  Resolution  No.  64, 
entitled  "A  reeolutlon  to  provide  for  the  na- 


tiontil  defense  by  prohibiting  labor  organiza- 
tions from  employing  certain  persons  as 
officers  or  agents."  and  reading  as  follows: 

"Whereas  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
'fiflh-colum-n'  activities  in  various  European 
countries  contributed  largely  to  their  defeat; 
and 

"Whereas  such  activities  consisted  in  part 
of  sabotage  In  key  industries  and  propaganda 
disseminated  among  the  workers  of  such  in- 
dustries;   and 

"Whereas  such  activities  are  now  being  car- 
ried on  in  this  country  and  will  gather  more 
momentum  in  the  future,  thus  undermining 
oiu*   national   defense;    and 

"Whereas  because  of  their  key  positions  in 
our  industrial  mobilization  plans,  officers  and 
agents  of  labor  organizations  should  all  be 
American  citizens  whose  allegiance  to  their 
country  is  unquestioned  and  who  can  be 
depended  upon  to  cooperate:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  it  shall  hereafter  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  labor  union  or  other  labor  or- 
ganization to  have  as  an  officer  or  agent  any 
person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  a  Communist,  Fascist,  or  mem- 
l>er  of  any  Nazi  blind  organization  who  has 
been  at  any  time  within  the  past  2  jears  a 
member  of  or  affiliated  with  any  Communist. 
Fascist,  or  Nazi  Bund  organization,  etc." 

As  stated  above  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
these  foreign  influences  and  members  of  or- 
ganizations bent  upon  the  destruction  of  our 
American  way  of  life  are  largely  responsible 
for  labortroubles  in  this  country  today,  and 
1  believe  that  if  my  proposed  resolution  had 
been  enacted  into  law  last  year  much  of  the 
trouble  that  we  are  experiencing  now  would 
have  been  eliminated 

So  to  those  of  jrou  who  do  me  the  honor  to 
listen  in  tonight  I  wish  to  say  that  if  ycu  are 
interested  in  the  passage  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  64,  you  should  immediately  make 
your  desires  known  to  the  two  United  States 
Senators  from  your  State,  and  to  the  con- 
gressman of  your  Congressional  District. 
Write  or  wire  them  today  and  I  should  like- 
wise appreciate  from  you  an  expression  con- 
cerning this  proposed  legislation. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror  of  April  9, 
1941] 

GREEN    BLASTS    "REDS,"    TIE-UPS    BY    MINORmES 

Washington,  April  9. — Communism  and 
minority  strikes — the  one  hiding  behind  labor 
to  commit  sabotage  and  the  other  seeking 
every  shifty  advantage — are  denounced  by 
President  Green,  of  the  A.  F.  of  L..  In  a  signed 
editorial  appearing  today,  as  the  deadliest 
enemies  of  the  Nation's  defense  plans. 

He  appeals  to  unions  to  submit  contro- 
versies to  mediation  and  arbitration  during 
the  crisis. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  O.  P.  M.  Labor 
Director  Sidney  Hillman  told  Congress  "there 
is  no  doubt  that  Communists  in  this  country 
are  organized  to  make  inroads  into  labor 
unions."  Green  makes  the  following  statement 
in  the  American  Federatlonlst.  official  A  P  of 
L.  publication: 

"Wc  steadfastly  charge  that  when  a  respon- 
sible union  official  countenances  Communists 
in  representative  capacity  or  sanctions  Com- 
munist policies  or  practices,  he  Is  false  to  the 
American  trade-union  movement  and  un- 
worthy of  the  privileges  which  our  Govern- 
ment affords  him." 

Green  does  not  Identify  this  vmlon  ofllclal. 
It  18  believed  Hlllman's  statement  to  Con- 
gress was  based  on  a  similar  cognizance  of  the 
situation.  Hillman  Is  vice  president  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  as  well  as  one  of  the  top  men  in 
O.  P    M. 

"Our  democratic  Institutions  and  the  very 
existence  of  a  free  labor  movement  are  at 
stake."  writes  Green. 

"While  we  must  Insist  on  fundani^aital 
principles,  when  collective  bargaining  bieaks 
down  we  should  submit  issues  to  mediation 
and  arbitration,  doing  everything  within  our 
power  to  avoid  strikes. 


"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  de- 
clares that  the  gravest  dangers  which  menace 
defense  production  are  these:  Tolerance  of 
Communist  Party  members  In  positions  of 
influence,  and  minority  strikes  as  a  method 
of  building  up  technical  control  to  extend 
nominal  organization." 

The  veteran  labor  leader  makes  the  flat 
charge  that  some  recent  strikes  were  "se- 
ditious." He  says  tolerance  for  diSerences 
of  opinion  or  religion  is  one  thing,  but  that 
tolerance  for  revolutionaries  seeking  to  un- 
dermine democratic  Institutions  "Is  the  es- 
sence of  stupidity  and  disloya'.ty  to  our  Na- 
tion." 

"The  second  menace  to  our  defense  pro- 
gram," he  virrites.  "is  the  strike  by  a  minority 
group  to  gain  control  by  strategy  that  has 
not  Iseen  earned  on  a  basis  of  union  mem- 
bership. 

"The  picket  line  keeps  workers  out  of  the 
plant  so  that  production  is  stopped  and  the 
minority  leaders,  with  the  help  of  Govern- 
ment friends,  gain  credit  for  negotiating  a 
truce. 

"Later  the  picket  line  is  used  to  force  pay- 
ment of  dues." 

(This  practice,  extended  to  the  homes  of 
"delinquent*;"  has  been  adopted  by  Mike 
Quill's  transport-workers  union  in  New  York.) 


Address  by  Senator  CUude  Pepper,  of 
Florida,  at  McMaster  UniTcrsity,  Ham- 
ilton, Ontario,  May  19,  1941,  Upon 
F/eing  Awarded  the  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws,  Honorary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER    . 

or  ixoaioA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  May  20  Uegislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  19).  1941 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.   CLAUDE   PEPPER.   OF 
FLORIDA 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  an  address  delivered  by  me  at 
McMaster  University,  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
on  May  19,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoRD. 
as  follows: 

Your  Honor,  Mr.  Chancelor,  honorable  offi- 
cials, faculty  members,  and  students  of 
McMaster,  iriends  and  neighlxirs  of  Canada, 
you  have  honored  me  beyond  measure  to  allow 
me  to  come  Into  the  fraternity  of  McMaster. 
Although  my  heart  goes  out  to  you  to  over- 
flowing gratitude,  I  cannot  restrain  my  feeling 
that  you  have  honored  me  far  beyond  my  de- 
serts. To  come  to  Canada  is  for  an  American 
a  sort  of  visit  to  kinsfolk.  But  to  come  here 
under  such  happy  auspices  as  brings  me  here 
today  makes  me  aware  of  even  closer  ties  that 
bind  us  and  our  coxintries  together. 

Except  for  the  embarrassment  of  a  keen 
sense  of  unworthlness  to  bear  this  great  honor 
which  is  bestowed  upon  me  in  this  distin- 
guished company,  and  with  these  eminent 
colleagues  today,  1  heartily  welcome  the  op- 
portunity that  it  gives  to  speak  to  a  brave  and 
free  people  about  our  world  and  the  overcact 
but  challenging  days  ahead. 
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OnVwcent  evening  I  saw  on  the  screen  a 
creation  called  Fanta&la.  by  Walt  Disney.  ThlB 
remarkable  man.  as  a  vUual  accompaniment 
to  the  Rite  of  Spring,  by  Stravinsky,  has  put 
en  the  screen  a  plcturization  of  the  evolution 
of  the  world  from  its  first  plastic  forms  to  the 
end  of  the  age  of  dinosaurs.  One  saw  the 
belching  vclcanoea,  the  rivers  of  molten  Are, 
the  elements  torn  by  thunderbolts  mightier 
than  Jove  ever  hurled,  the  mountains  tossed 
•bout  like  pebbles  in  Nature's  giant  conviU- 
sions.  Yet  In  the  passing  of  time  the  sky 
'  cleared,  the  sun  moderated  Its  terrible  glow, 
the  rivers  feU  docilely  Into  their  grooves,  the 
mountains  and  the  vaUeys  held  their  dis- 
tances, and  the  pattern  of  a  peaceful  world 
.^.«nerged  from  the  tumult  and  the  chaos. 

Then  the  earth  biirst  forth  in  riotous 
abundance.  The  fishes  filled  the  sea  and  the 
birds  and  the  animals  swarmed  over  the  land. 
Amongst  this  number  there  grew  up  one 
which  was  the  giant  kUler— the  monster 
against  whom  none  could  stand.  He  terrified 
the  whole  kingdom  of  life.  He  was  the  Tyran- 
nosaurus  Rex. 

The  Fantaala  ended  with  the  death  of  the 
dinosaurs.  Including  the  giant  kUlec.  Tyran- 
nosaurus  Rex.  But  you  and  I  know  that  was 
not  the  end  of  the  world.  It  was  Just  the 
curtain  of  an  era.  The  world  had  outgrown 
the  dinosaur.  He  belonged  to  a  species  which 
Nature  had  repudiated. 

The  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  world— the  children,  too — now 
turn  to  the  sovirces  they  trust,  to  their  own 
private  oracles,  to  such  old  and  honored  in- 
stitutions as  McMaster.  to  know  whether  these 
horrible  things  we  now  see  and  hear  shall, 
too.  pass  away. 

Ti-.e  answer  Is.  -Yes." 

They  always  have  passed  away  because  they 
break  the  law  of  God  and  man.  and  the 
fundamental  laws  of  God  and  man  are  Im- 
mutable. 

There  are  certain  absolutes  which  may  be 
depended  upon  In  any  age — the  divinity  of 
Odd  and  the  dignity  of  man. 

The  organism  of  progress  has  been  many 
times  throttled  but  never  destroyed  The 
trek  of  the  human  family  has  been  long  and 
arduous.  The  way  has  wound  through  the 
wilderness  and  the  desert,  over  the  moun- 
tains as  well  as  the  plains,  through  the  Jungle 
and  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  rolling  rivers. 
The  way  has  been  beset  by  every  kind  of 
enemy,  both  the  bold  and  the  treacherous. 
The  elements  themselves  have  not  always 
been  kind.  There  have  been  hard  times — 
times  when  there  could  be  seen  no  "pillar  of 
cloud  by  day"  or  "pillar  of  fire  by  night." 
Again  and  again  stalwart  leaders  have  been 
smitten  and  no  voice  remained  big  enough  to 
be  heard  above  the  tumult  and  the  doubt 

But  here  we  are.  Look  back  and  iee  how 
long  the  road  Is.  Is  It  not  marvelous  that 
we  made  it? 

Can  anything  present  or  future  be  worse 
than  we  have  mastered  already?  Candor  bids 
us  all  say  no. 

What  then  is  o\ir  course? 
TO  be  steadfast,  to  be  bold,  to  know  that 
nothing  can  cheat  us  of  our  destiny,  to 
look  outward  and  not  toward,  upward  and 
not  downward,  forward  and  not  backward — 
tbat  is  the  way.  the  truth,  and  the  light 

The  way  of  progress  lies  primarily  in  the 
bearts  of  men.  Man's  dreams  are  the  un- 
varying north  stars  by  which  he  sets  his 
course.  Hope  Is  his  compass.  The  will,  the 
legs  of  achievement. 

What-^we  are  and  where  we  go  depends 
more  upon  what  we  think,  what  there  is 
Inside  us.  than  on  what  there  Is  on  the  out- 
side. Nothing  Is  either  good  or  bad  but 
thinking  makes  It  so. 

Tht  sUt^gle  which  bleeds  the  world  today 
bues  upon  a  mighty  conflict  In  what  men 
think.  Some  men  like  their  ancestors  for 
many  generations  back  think  that  they  have 
foand  the  tripod  upon  which  truth  firmly 
rMts,  namely: 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


1.  That  race  Is  the  basis  of  morality. 

2.  That  the  tiltimate  test  of  all  value  la 
physical  force. 

3.  That  there  must  be  a  master  class  of 

rulers 

Not  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe,  not  In 
the  Near  East  or  Africa,  not  even  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Atlantic 
does  the  batUe  for  the  world  and  the  race 
now  rage,  but  upon  the  broad  fields  of  the 
minds  of  men  around  the  truth  or  the  falsity 
of  these  concepts.  In  this  struggle  every 
creatvire  who  is  human  is  engaged.  There 
can  be  no  neutral  who  claims  the  dignity 

of  man. 

If  the  first  concept  of  a  superior  race  hav- 
ing the  natural  right  to  rule  the  earth  is  a 
truth,  then  the  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man  is  a  lie.  If  the  superiority  of  race  is 
the  cornerstone  of  the  moral  code,  then  right 
is  only  human  and  Gcd  Is  an  Imposter  In 
the  kingdom  of  good.  If  there  Is  no  higher 
law  than  a  race,  there  is  no  future  beyond 
the  grave,  to  which  the  most  lordly  race  mtist 
inevitably  fall.  And  there  Is  no  Immortality 
for  even  the  souls  of  men. 

These  who  countenance  such  perfidy,  of 
course,  scorn  as  mockery  the  cross  and  de- 
nounce as  an  imposter  the  One  who  said. 
"Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do."  Naturally,  they  proscribe 
the  race  which  gave  the  world  the  Son  of 
Man  and  leash  every  tongue  which  would 
speak  His  name. 

If  physical  force  is  the  final  test  of  value, 
then  the  body  is  the  master  of  both  mind 
and  soul,  and  the  actions  of  men  are  guided 
not  by  the  gentle  wooing  of  the  spirit  but 
by  ths  bludgeoning  of  the  club.  The  brute 
displaces  the  Christ  Child  In  the  seat  of 
adoration.  In  such  thinking,  passion  is  not 
"trained  to  come  to  heel  by  a  vigcrous  will, 
the  savant  of  a  tender  conscience,"  but  is 
enthroned  In  the  Olympian  s?at  of  all  power 
and  lust  becomes  a  noble  sentiment. 

The  real  business  of  man  is  war,  say  they. 
Then  they  are  not  the  subjects  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  One  of  their  prophets— Prof .  Ewald 
Banse — declares  that  "war  provides  the 
ground  on  which  the  human  soul  may  mani- 
fest Itself  In  its  fullest  height;  •  •  • 
nowhere  else  can  the  will,  the  achievements 
of  a  race  or  state  rise  into  being  so  genuinely 
as  In  war.  War  Is  a  purifying  bath  of  steel, 
breeding  new  Impulses  and  an  Infallible  test 
of  fitness." 

Oh,  wounded  soldier,  bereaved  mother, 
lonely  wife,  hear  this  cry  from  the  Jungle, 
where  rules 

"The  simple  plan. 
He  may  take  who  has  the  power, 
And  he  may  keep  who  can." 

Chesterton  caught  this  pagan  spirit  In  the 
lines: 
"Their  gods  were  sadder  than  the  sea, 
Gods  of  a  wandering  will. 
Who  cried  for  blood  like  beasts  at  night, 
Sadly,  from  hill  to  hlU." 

What  of  all  those  wise  and  kindly  men  who 
have  spoken  of  the  good  life,  who  have 
preached  and  practiced  the  gentle  arts  of 
peace? 

If  this  be  truth,  what  of  that  simple  One 
who  said.  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,"  and 
"The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth"? 

"The  Teutons  believe  in  a  divine  origin 
of  inequality,"  said  Ftilop  Miller.  "Who 
cares,"  asks  H&iser,  "about  the  life,  the  fate, 
the  Interests  of  the  millions.  If  only  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  racial  soul  prosper?" 
"Th#  whole  oeehlve,"  he  adds,  "Is  Incarnate 
In  the  queen." 

Small  wonder  they  scorn  the  concepts  of  a 
democracy  which  honors  what  they  call  the 
stupid  masses. 

The  master  race  must,  they  claim,  be  pure 
and  undeflled.  Hence,  there  Is  hate  and 
persecution  for  the  Inferior  peoples,  scorn  of 
that  Christianity  which  dares  to  teach  that 
all  men  are  equal  In  the  sight  of  God. 


I  shall  never  forget  attending,  during  tho 
Nuremberg  Congress  In  1938,  a  session  at 
which  a  prominent  leader  spoke  on  Juris- 
prudence. I  noticed  the  frequent  outbursts 
of  laughter  of  the  audience  of  22.000  Nazis  in 
response  to  what  were  obviously  the  sarcastic 
references  of  the  speaker.  I  learned  upon 
inquiry  that  the  speaker  was  deriding  the 
Anglo-American  system  of  law  which  pre- 
served the  archaic  principle  of  specifically 
defining  crime  for  the  citizen  instead  of  the 
new  Nazi  technique  of  making  crime  what- 
ever might  harm  the  state,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Nazi  judges. 

A  superrace,  a  superstrength,  a  superclass, 
then,  is  the  demand  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
so-called  New  Order.  The  passion  with  which 
this  faith  Is  propagated,  however,  leaves  no 
doubt  but  that  It  Is  part  of  a  great  fanati- 
cism. Young  men  rush  into  battle  with  arms 
locked  and  singing  their^  faith  and  their 
defiance  even  to  death.  Ar  Australian  re- 
marked on  the  Battle  of  Thermopylae  that 
the  Nazis  charged  their  artillery  with  bay- 
onets like  crazy  men# 

Here,  then,  are  the  zealots  of  a  new  pagan- 
Ism— a  modern,  scientificaUy  sustained, 
streamlined  blitzkrieg  adaptation  of  the  an- 
cient barbarian,  the  bleak  religion  of  the 
hardy  warriors  of  long  ago  who  lived  in  the 
land  of  long  night,  sterile  earth,  dense  for- 
ests, and  relentless  rock. 

Against  this  dynamic  doctrine  what  do 
we  appose? 

Maybe  it  cannot  be  better  stated  than  to 
say,. we  believe  in  God.  we  believe  in  man. 
We  believe  in  a  God  greater  than  Odin, 
greater  than  Zeus,  "Our  Father  who  art  In 
heaven."  We  believe  in  the  dignity  and  the 
nobility  of  man  and  man's  destiny.  "Inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
Me." 

We  believe  that  freedom  is  the  Inheritance 
of  man;  that  slavery  of  the  body,  mind,  or 
spirit  is  wTong  by  the  law  of  God  and  man. 
We  believe  that  the  human,  like  the  tree. 
Is  due  the  right  to  unfold  Into  all  his  or  her 
potential  majesty. 

We  believe  that  the  spirit  is  the  master  of 
all  things;  that  it  is  the  silken  cord  which 
leads  man  to  the  land  beyond  the  stars. 

We  believe  in  the  free  flowering  of  the 
mind;  that  It  Is  an  abortion  to  curb  the 
curious  reach  of  one  of  those  tendfer  roots 
of  the  Intellect  toward  the  moisture  of  truth. 
We  believe  In  the  sentiment  of  compas- 
sion, the  laudable  example  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  The  weak  are  not  to  be  despised 
but  helped,  the  underprivileged  to  be  notu*- 
Ished,  the  rejected  to  be  encouraged,  all  the 
brave  to  be  honored. 

We  believe  In  the  good  life;  the  beauty,  the 
gentleness,  the  nobility,  the  affection,  the 
lucid  light  that  illuminates  It. 

We  believe  In  human  progress  In  the  past 
and  In  the  future.  Nothing  can  shake  our 
faith  In  a  better  race  and  a  better  world 
through  the  effort  of  man. 

Does  ours  continue  a  djmamic  faith,  or  has 
It  lost  Its  ardor? 

Is  our  life  worth  fighting  for— worth  dying 
for? 

Are  its  apcstles,  like  Peter,  ready  to  deny  It 
at  the  first  question? 
At  what  price  do  we  hold  the  virtue  of  our 

life? 

Is  the  strange  apathy  we  have  so  widely 
presented  to  the  new  menace  due  to  our  fail- 
ure to  see  it,  or  has  its  hideous  face  lost  Its 
horror  to  us? 

What  shall  the  historian  say  of  our  stew- 
ardship of  our  faith? 

I  sense  that  we  are  today  going  through 
one  of  the  great  transitions  of  history.  The 
plastic  concepts  of  the  social  norm,  of  life 
itself,  are  forming  and  reforming,  combining 
and  separating,  breaking  up  and  coming 
together  again. 

Is  the  reluctance  of  some  and  the  declina- 
tion of  others,  who  give  Up  service  to  ovir 
faith,  to  defend  It  with  determination  due 


too  civilized  all  over 
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to  their  lack  of  conviction;  or  to  their  feeling 
that  that  faith  has  ran  thin;  or.  Indeed,  to 
a  sense  of  values  which  does  not  appraise 
our  doctrine  above  life,  liberty,  or  even  com- 
fort? 

Or  Is  It,  one  may  ask,  that  we  have  become 


to  be  able  to  meet  the 


kind  of  centaur  who  pas  a  modern  head  and 
a  barbaric  heart? 

The  time  for  equivocation  has  long  since 
passed.  Those  who  hesitate  now  run  the 
violent  risk  of  forevei  being  lost.  The  world 
has  never  seen  such  a  crusade  as  now  sweeps 
across  the  globe.  With  fanatical  determina- 
tion to  drive  every  erjemy  to  cowering  cover, 
with    every    principle    and     Instrument    of 


science  prostituted  to 


purposes  of  destruction. 


and  the  Instincts  of 


with  a  mockery  madd  out  of  the  moral  code 


humanity,  this  Jugger- 


naut rolls  on  with  seeming  irresistibility. 

All  men  of  good  will  must  be  called  to  their 
colors     The  standard:;  of  the  Cross,  the  Bible, 
the   Church,   the   libraries,   the   homes,   the 
families,  of  all  the  od  landmarks,  of  all  we 
love,  must  be  raised  lilgh  and  held  up      The 
rallying  cry  must  come  as  clear  as  a  mountain 
call  from  those  who  speak  "as  with  authority." 
Ours  must  not  be  a  negative  but  an  affirma- 
tive effort.    Our  strapegy  must  not  be  a  de- 
fense but  a  counterattack.     Our  only  hope 
to   rally   oppressed    and    dejected    men    and 
women,    the   frustrated    hopes   of    boys    and 
girls  the  world  over  li  to  show  them  that  our 
faith    is  not   a   worn-out   dogma,   a   hollow 
chant,  but  a  living  \ltal  fire  and  without  It 
all  life  is  a  cold  oven  a  frigid  hearth.    Let  us 
confess  that  our  way  of  life  has  been  tardily 
adapted  to  the  techniology  of  the  current  day 
and  that  moet  obsolescent  of  all  our  equip- 
ment Is  our  thlnklru?.  the  excessive  tenacity 
with  which  we  hold  to  the  old,  the  overre- 
luctance   with   which   we  embrace   the  new. 
Let  us  admit  that  ^^e  have  not  fuUy  grasped 
how  the  pi-lnciple  that  we  are  our  brother's 
keeper  applies  to  ouj  duty  to  make  available 
in  our  sccUl  order  to  every  man  and  women, 
boy  and  girl,  a  trad*;,  a  skill,  a  profession,  a 
Job,  a  home,  medic  il  care  and  hospitaliza- 
tion,    security — the     four     great     freedoms 
President    Roosevelt    eulogized — freedom    of 
conscience,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  from 
want,  freedom  from  fear. 

Let  us  ask  our  Ghd  forgiveness  for  all  we 
have  not  done  wilh  opportunity  and  for 
much  we  have  done  with  power. 
^Let  us  put  our  faith  and  our  motives 
through  the  trial  or  fire  and  refine  out  the 
dross  and  the  Impurities  because  our  posi- 
tion now  is  that  of  one  who  wants  to  speak 
to  his  God  with  a  hare  conscience  before  he 
engages  in  mortal  combat  the  enemy. 

We  must  tell  thojee  young  men  who  have 
left  their  classes  ana  their  desks,  their  simple 
pursuits  of  peace,  Who  have  broken  the  ties 
of  hope  and  home  and  family,  and  soared 
Into  the  clouds  or  ploughed  through  the 
waves  or  across  the  desert  sands — we  must  tell 
them  that  before  God  we  will  not  let  them 
down  as  we  did  thefr  fathers. 

They  must  go  with  the  conviction  in  their 
hearts  that  they  are  not  sheep  to  the 
slaiighter.  but  knights  of  a  greater  round 
table  than  King  Arthur's  on  a  mission  as 
noble  as  the  search  for  the  Holy  Grail. 

This  terrible  ordeal  may  be  in  the  mys- 
terious way  of  the  Divine  One — a  testing 
time  for  the  race  when  we.  like  Job,  shall 
have  our  faith  tried. 

We  have  already  seen  enough  to  know 
what  the  outcome  will  be.  We  have  seen 
the  aroused  spirit  of  a  great  nation,  a 
mighty  empire  rising  like  the  glory  of  a 
morning  sun  which  no  thing  on  earth  can 
darken  or  cool.  We  have  seen  the  majesty 
of  the  human  will  rising  unconquerable 
above  every  material  assault  which  the 
forces  of  hell  may  loose.  We  know  now  that 
the  greatest  power  on  earth  Is  the  soul  of 

man.  ^  ^    *^ 

This  heroic  example  has  touched  thoee 
who  have  lingered  behind  hesitant,  confused, 
or    shrinking    from    the    terrible    struggle. 


But  now  the  conscience  of  the  world.  Includ- 
ing my  country  especially.  Is  stirring  like  an 
awakening  giant. 

You  and  I  know  that  when  It  is  once 
aroused  Its  terrible  wrath  shall  shake  the 
earth  in  righteous  indignation,  and  "the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  It." 

Here  In  McMaster.  In  other  schools  and 
coUeges.  you  have  the  great  task  of  keeping 
the  signal  fires  lighted.  Your  generation 
counts  upon  you  to  keep  them  bright,  to 
keep  them  true,  to  see  that  the  flame  does 
not  flicker  but  is  steady  and  strong. 

In  the  heavy  night  valiant  men  will  loee 
their  way  If  those  Ughts  go  out.  and  they 
must  not  lose  their  way  because  they,  too, 
are  the  wise  men  bound  east  to  keep  their 
own  rendezvous  with  the  Christ  Child. 
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Monday.  May  19).  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  FORMER  GOVERNOR  LAN- 
DON  AND  COMMENT  BY  ARTHUR 
KROCK 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  radio 
broadcast  delivered  by  former  Gtov.  Alf 
M.  Landon,  of  Kansas,  over  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  from  station 
WIBW  at  Topeka,  Kans..  on  Sunday  af- 
ternoon. May  18.  dealing  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  Also  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix,  follow- 
ing Governor  Landon  s  broadcast,  an  ar- 
ticle by  Arthur  Krock.  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  this  morning,  com- 
menting on  the  speech  by  Governor 
Landon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addiess 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  prin;ed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

First,  I  want  to  protest  against  the  at- 
tempt to  discredit  those  who  are  seeking  to 
continue  a  realistic  discussion  of  the  Issues 
of  peace  or  war  for  the  United  States. 

In  a  recent  editorial  an  anti-Semitic  organ 
attacked  me  for  \islng  the  Jewish  word  "tol- 
erance "  That  was  the  flrst  time  I  knew  that 
word  belonged  to  the  Jews,  or  to  any  other 
race.  1  know  plenty  of  creeds  it  does  not 
belong  to.  It  is  not  any  part  of  the  so-called 
liberal  New  Deal.  It  does  not  belong  to  the 
Nazis,  Fascists,  or  Communists.  They  seek 
now.  since  they  have  become  strong  enough, 
to  force  their  horrible  beUefs  on  the  world 
by  starvation,  by  the  concentration  camp, 
and  by  the  sword. 

But  before  they  became  powerful.  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  In  their  early  days  suppressed 
free  speech  by  discrediting  their  opponents. 
Thus  the  Influence  of  the  opposition  was 
weakened,  and  the  effect  of  what  they  said 
was  destroyed  before  they  said  it.  That  has 
been  the  technique  this  present  national  ad- 
ministration has  used  since  its  flrst  days  In 
public  office. 

Always  this  administration  attempts  to 
smear  all  opposition  as  a  whole,  and  its  lead- 
ers individually.  Also,  there  has  t)een  a 
steady  attempt  to  undermine  the  confidence 


of  the  people  in  the  newspapers  of  thU  coun- 
try. There  has  been  a  steady  and  persistent 
attempt  to  discredit  private  business  In  this 
country.  Right  now  some  of  the  most  radi- 
cal of  the  New  Deal  war  crowd  are  attempting 
to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  ultimate  de- 
struction of  private  business  by  blaming  its 
management  for  the  deficiencies  of  cur  na- 
tional-defense efforts.  And  now  freedom  of 
the  air  Is  on  the  carpet,  with  apparently  the 
usual  broad  stretching  of  administrative 
powers. 

My  record  on  aid  to  Great  Britain  speaks 
for  Itself.  I  favored  outright  subsidies,  as  a 
matter  of  our  self-interest,  before  the  lease- 
lend  bill  was  ever  proposed.  My  opposition  to 
the  lease-lend  bill  was  based  on  its  dithonest 
label,  and  its  vague  and  limitless  grants  of 
power  to  the  President. 

I  think  It  Is  greatly  to  every  American's  In- 
terest that  England  win.  But  I  do  not  think 
our  security  depends  upon  an  English  victory. 
To  my  mind,  this  U  a  weak  and  defeatist  atti- 
tude. I  deplore  the  kiug-range  effect  on  our 
national  thinking,  either  individually  or  col- 
lectively, of  the  idea  that  we  cannot  stand  on 
our  own  and  that  our  security  depends  on 
anyone  else.  This  Is  the  second  time  within 
a  generation  that  we  have  been  told  our 
E  urity  depends  on  England.  It  Is  coming 
too  close  to  a  habit  of  permanent  thinking 
for  a  strong,  virile  people  hke  us. 

Now.  the  President  has  said  convoys  mean 
war.  So  there  is  no  argument  there.  But 
it  is  a  shock  to  the  moral  conscience  of  the 
Nation  to  see  how  quickly  the  campaign 
promises  of  last  fall  are  being  circumvented 
in  administration  circles.  They  are  seek  ng 
to  do  indirectly  what  the  President  said  he 
would  not  do.  The  end  may  be  the  same — 
war. 

If  the  American  people  are  confused,  it  Is 
because  of  this  fact.  It  is  because  every  ob- 
servant citizen  can  see  there  is  a  direct  con- 
flict between  the  President  s  own  statements 
and  his  promises  to  the  American  people  and 
the  recent  statemenU  of  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet.  It  is  because  of  the  statements  of 
the  President  In  the  last  campaign  assuring 
them,  among  other  things,  if  he  were  re- 
elected, of  business  as  usual  and  peace  for 
the  United  SUtes.  It  is  because  since  then 
the  lease-lend  bill  was  sold  to  them  as  a  way 
to  aid  Great  BriUm  and  remain  at  peace. 

It  Is  because  the  President  talked  about 
taking  the  "silly  old  dollar  sign"  off  of  aid  to 
England  and  turns  around  and  knocks  the 
American  citizen  silly  with  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  ta.xes 

It  is  because  the  facts  of  the  English  ship- 
ping situation  are  clouded. 

To  convoy  presimies  a  place  to  deliver  our 
goods.  What  is  our  basts  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line?  My  information  is  that  England 
has  only  two  ports  available,  and  that  it  takes 
3  weeks  to  turn  a  ship  around  in  these  ports. 
I  mean,  by  the  time  a  ship  enters  the  ports 
and  is  unleaded  and  started  out  again  It 
takes  3  we«ik6.  This  Is  an  Importatit  point 
that  we  should  know  more  about  before  we 
rush  Into  convoying. 

How  can  we  have  the  national  cooperation 
so  desperately  needed,  untU  we  know  some 
of  these  facts  and  to  what  we  are  committing 
ourselves?  The  President  has  been  sending 
his  boys  to  the  mUl.  But  we  want  to  hear 
from  the  head  man  as  to  any  changes  he  pro- 
poses to  make  in  the  policies  on  which  he  was 
reelected. 

We  were  told  last  fall,  "no  fighting."  And 
there  has  been  no  change  In  the  situation 
since  then,  the  possibilities  of  which  were  not 
contemplated  when  those  promises  were 
made. 

The  fore  gn  policy  of  this  country  has  been 
decided,  rightly  or  wrongly.  It  was  decided 
in  the  last  campaign.  And  before  that.  Con- 
gress had  passed  the  Neutrality  Act.  giving 
up  ovir  150  years'  contention  for  the  freedom 
of  the  sea-s.  The  President  signed  this  act. 
Later  it  was  modified,  on  his  recommendation. 
I  supported  the   modification.    But  in  th« 
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modification  the  theory  was  maintained  that 
the  warring  countries  must  come  to  our  ports 
to  get  the  materials  and  pay  the  cash.  As  I 
have  said.  I  early  advocated  the  further  modi- 
fication of  the  payment,  because  this  did  not 
mean  war. 

Now  the  attempt  Is  being  made  to  induce 
us  to  deliver  these  materials.  As  the  Presi- 
dent says,  this  means  war.  It  means,  despite 
assurances  to  the  contrary,  another  A.  E.  F. 
I  repeat  again,  the  greatest  deception  that  is 
being  practiced  upon  us  Is  the  Implication 
that  we  can  have  war  and  not  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  war. 

Nineteen  seventeen  to  eighteen  will  seem 
like  a  picnic,  compared  with  the  demands  on 
us  for  our  money,  cxir  ships,  and  our  men.  In 
order  to  underwrite  a  Hitler  defeat. 

We  can  do  the  Job,  In  the  end.  Our  natu- 
ral resources,  our  Indvistrlal  production,  our 
splendid  American  boys,  can  do  the  Job.  But. 
under  the  slogan  of  preserving  democracy 
everywhere  in  the  world,  we  will  destroy  every 
vestige  of  It  at  home  and  sacrifice  millions  of 
lives. 

I  say  again  that  moral  conscience  and 
common  honesty  demand  that  before  the 
President  reverses  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  established  by  the  Neutrality  Act  and 
ItB  amendment,  and  established  in  the  last 
campaign,  he  should  make  his  recommenda- 
tions frankly  and  honestly  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  American  people.  He  should  tell 
us  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  facts.  And,  of  course,  he  should  do 
this  before  It  la  too  late  for  Congress  to  do 
anything  else  but  declare  war. 

Any  other  course  will  place  a  stigma  for 
all  time  to  come  on  his  record  of  honesty 
and  straight  dealing  with  the  American  peo- 
ple who  have  trusted  him  for  one  term  more 
than  any  other  President. 

But.  I  am  asked,  what  if  Germany  wins? 
Prom  what  I  have  read  of  the  proconvoy 
arguments,  I  am  reminded  all  the  time  of 
children  telling  each  other  ghost  stories. 
Each  one  tries  to  make  it  worse,  so  as  to 
frighten  the  others. 

Now  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  we  are  not 
In  dire  peril  We  are.  But  the  argument 
that  we  should  go  to  war  because  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  under  a  German  victory 
Is  to  me  a  narrow  and  hateful  reason  for 
war.  Furthermore,  as  I  have  said  before, 
'  free  labor  will  always  whip  forced  labor,  and 
without  going  to  war  to  do  It. 

But  wh'at  of  our  secxirlty  If  Germany  wins? 
Well,  we  are  facing  a  nation  that  was  whipped 
In  the  World  War  23  years  ago.  It  has  had 
numerous  Internal  revolutions  since  then, 
and  currency  depreciations,  and  I'i  years  of 
actual  warfare.    It  Is  spread  out  thin. 

But  I  am  no  military  or  naval  expert  So 
let  me  quote  from  one  of  the  leading  mili- 
tary and  naval  authorities  In  the  United 
States.  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  in  his  new  book.  United  We  Stand : 

-The  author  does  not  know  a  single  respon- 
sible military  or  naval  officer  or  Government 
official  who  believes  that  this  Nation  Is  threat- 
ened by  direct  Invasion.  Even  if  Germany 
wins  we  need  not  fritter  away  our  great 
strength  In  foreign  theaters,  thereby  destroy- 
ing that  Impregnability  that  today  means 
virtual  security  for  America.  But  I  do  sug- 
gest that  militarily  we  are  upon  sovmd  ground 
when  we  assert,  with  Monroe,  that  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  belongs  to  the  American 
nations. 

"There  has  been  no  majority  in  favor  of 
our  entry  Into  the  war  In  Europe,  no  milllrg 
crowds  demand  war  with  Japan.  But  hemi- 
sphere defense  has  the  overwhelming  endorse- 
ment of  a  considerable  majority." 

To  that  I  agree  100  percent.  There  is  no 
enthusiasm  In  America  to  enter  another 
Peter  the  Hermit  crusade;  to  make  the  four 
freedoms  effective  in  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa. 
There  is  practically  overwhelming  agreement 
to  defend  the  Western  Hemisphere.  As  I  have 
said  before,  let  us  arm  ourselves  so  ter- 
rifically that  we  can  lick  any  nation  or  com- 


bination of  nations  that  are  foolish  enough 
to  attack  us  here. 

Let  us  pull  together  again.  Let  us  destroy 
our  doubts  and  hesitations  In  the  fire  of  our 
convictions  In  our  ability  as  a  people  to  de- 
fend ourselves  against  tyranny  here  In  the 
Americas. 


DOUBTING  FABMEES   HE.UI  FROM  A  GOOD  PROVIDEE 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 
Washington,  May  19. — Two  speeches  about 
armed  Intervention  in  the  war  were  made 
this  week  In  Kansas,  part  of  a  region  where 
widespread  doubt  Is  reported  that  armed  in- 
tervention Is  a  wise  or  necessary  course,  or 
can  be  successful.  By  pilgrim,  grapevine,  and 
other  means  of  communication  Washington 
has  been  steadily  Informed  that  In  the  Plains 
States — of  which  Kansas  Is  one — and  In  the 
Northwest  the  opposition  Is  strong. 

One  speech,  by  Alf  M.  Landon  over  the 
radio  from  Topeka  yesterday,  typified  this 
point  of  view.  The  other  was  over  the  Farm- 
and-Home  Hour  In  Hutchinson,  and  the  ora- 
tor was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  deduce  from  the  con- 
tent of  the  speeches  that  Mr.  Wickard  had 
been  assigned  to  combat  the  other  view- 
point, and  the  reasons  for  his  selection. 

He  addressed  wheat  farmers  to  tell  them 
two  things.     (1)  No  wheat  loan  will  be  made 
by  the  Government  unless  the  growers  vole 
for  marketing  quotas.    Without  the  loan  no 
1941  wheat  parity  Is  possible.     The  farmers 
can  get  parity  for  wheat  only  by  voting  for 
the  quotas.     (2)    Lease-lend  goods  must  be 
delivered  to  the  British  because  "events  of 
the  last  few  days  give  new  proof  that  the 
Nazis  are  deliberately  trying  to  form  a  com- 
bination of  nations  to  attack  us"  and  the 
history  of  the  people   of  the  Plains   States 
"proclaims  that  you  will  do  what  needs  to 
be  done  In  your  own  Interests  and  In  the 
national  Interests     •     •     •     something   the 
Nazis  understand  and  respect,  armed  might." 
In  Mr.  Wickard  the  farmers  saw  and  heard 
the  Incarnation  of  their  Government  boun- 
ties.    His  Is  the  hand   that  usually  Is  not 
bitten;  from  It  cascades  the  torrent  of  peri- 
odic Federal  checks.  This  made  him  Wash- 
ington's obvious  missionary,  to  a  land  where 
the    logical   development   of   the   President's 
foreign   policy   is  said  to  be  unpopular.     If 
Claude  Wickard,   talking   about    sure   parity 
and  wheat  loans,  is  so  certain  tliat  Nazi  suc- 
cess means  the  destruction  of  freedom  and 
democracy  in  the  United  States,  and  armed 
intervention  Is  necessary  to  prevent  this,  the 
Plains  States  and  Northwestern  doubters  will 
pay  more  attention  to  him  than  even  to  the 
Secretary  of   State,  certainly  more   than   to 
Secretaries  Knox  and  Stimson.     This  Is  the 
way  the  political  strategists  reason,  and  they 
may  be  right. 

Mr.  Landon.  a  private  citizen,  did  not  have 
the  advantage  of  the  aura  of  wheat  loans, 
parity,  and  periodic  checks  that  surrounds 
Mr.  Wickard.  But  his  Sunday  talk  was  prob- 
ably heard  with  respectful  attention  by  many 
In  the  audience  that  was  addressed  by  the 
Secretary.  He  supported  British  aid  and  the 
antldlctator  policy  of  the  administration  up 
to  the  form  of  the  lease-lend  law.  He  pro- 
claimed 3  years  ago  that  in  International 
matters  politics  "stops  at  the  water's  edge." 
He  served  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  member  of  a  diplo- 
matic mission  to  Latin  America.  He  parted 
company  with  the  President  only  when  offi- 
cial statements  and  moves  appeared  to  him 
to  foreshadow  armed  Intervention,  In  which 
he  disbelieves. 

This  record  alone  would  have  gained  Mr. 
Landon  a  hearing  among  so  many  like- 
minded  citizens.  But  he  spoke  their  own 
arguments  Sunday:  Our  Interest  In  British 
victory  Is  paramount,  but  not  our  security. 
The  President  should  tell  the  people  the 
facts  on  which  he  bases  any  intended  changes 
"in  the  policies  on  which  he  was  reelected." 
and  quit  "sending  his  boys  to  the  mill." 
"He  should  tell  us  the  truth,  the  whole  truth 


and  nothing  but  the  facts  ♦  •  ♦  and  h» 
should  do  this  before  it  is  too  late  for  Con- 
gress to  do  anything  else  but  declare  war." 
Mr.  Wickard  is  another  of  the  President's 
boys  who  was  sent  to  the  mill.  But  his  eco- 
nomic and  social  relations  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  this  particular  mill  are  Intimate. 
And  since  It  is  now  believed  In  Washington 
that  the  President  Is  shortly  going  to  under- 
take the  Journey  himself,  this  prior  visit  by 
a  member  of  his  family  who  comes  from  those 
party  was  probably  an  effective  "readylng-up," 
as  they  say  In  the  Plains  States.  Also  It 
served  to  provide  a  prompt  reply  to  Mr  Lan- 
don, though  doubtless  each  of  the  speeches 
was  arranged  without  knowledge  that  the 
other  was  to  be  made  In  that  same  area,  or 
when. 

By  all  accounts  the  region  of  those  orations 
Is  the  most  difficult  terrain  for  the  germina- 
tion of  Mr.  Wickard's  (and  the  President's) 
views.  The  citizens  have  been  bred  to  the 
belief  that  Americans  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves against  all  comers.  Persistent  reports 
are  that,  though  they  have  come  to  support 
the  idea  of  hemisphere  defense,  they  do 
not  believe  military  Invasion  of  this  country 
Is  possible  from  any  direction;  and  they  are 
sympathetic  with  the  viev/point  that  (as  one 
authority  quoted  by  Mr.  Landon  put  it)  "if 
Germany  wins  we  need  not  fritter  away  our 
great  strength  In  foreign  theaters,  thereby 
destroying  that  impregnability  that  today 
means  virtual  security  for  America. 

Nearly  every  visitor  to  this  area,  and  nearly 
every  report  sent  from  It  to  Washington, 
agrees  In  this  estimate  of  the  popular  senti- 
ment there.  It  Is  this  sentiment  which  the 
Cabinet  "has  been  sent  to  the  mill"  so  often 
to  counteract,  for  which  errand  Mr.  Wickard 
probably  has  special  qualifications.  But  the 
President  must  eventually  go  himself,  or  Hit- 
ler must  do  something  to  change  the  view- 
point If  It  Is  to  be  changed  substantially. 


Attitude  of  the  People  Toward  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  May  20  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  19) ,  1941     . 


AR-nCLE       FROM       THE       WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  Saturday, 
May  17,  entitled  "Why  Not  Find  Out  How 
the  People  Feel  Toward  War?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  May 
17,  19411 

In  THE  News — Why  Not  Find  Ottt  How  thk 
People  Feel  Toward  War? 

Col.  Frank  Knox  is  a  good  citizen,  a  good 
soldier,  and  a  good  Journalist. 

He  certainly  appears  to  be  a  good,  con- 
structive Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

He  Is  a  bit  warlike,  but  he  comes  of  a  fight- 
ing family,  and  warriors  will  be  warriors. 

Sunday  school  superintendents  are  not  as 
a  rule  put  in  charge  of  a  fighting  fleet. 
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If,  when,  and  where  we  get  Into  war  with 
the  Japanese,  and  the  Germans,  and  the 
Italians,  and  the  Russians,  and  the  Bulga- 
rians, and  the  Rumanians,  and  the  Bunga- 
rtens.  and  the  Turks,  and  the  French,  the 
doughty  colonel  will  eat  'em  alive,  and  that  is 
the  kind  of  man  we  are  surely  going  to  need. 
There  will  be  a  lot  of  em  to  eat. 
Colonel  Knox  is  »l«o  a  fiery  speaker. 
On  May  11  he  addressed  the  American  So- 
ciety ot  Mflitary  Engineers  with  relation  to 
the  war  now  raging,  and  America's  duties 
and  desires  regarding  participation  in  it.  It 
is  our  duty,  declared  the  Colonel,  'to  oppoae 
the  aggressor  with  enough  force  either  to 
scare  him  cff  or  to  defeat  him  " 

"And,"  continued  the  Colonel,  "all  Am2rlca 
is  waiting  for  the  word  to  go  f»ward.  We're 
made  our  choice."  _ 

That  is  a  ringing  statement,  but  It  tartngs 
up  a  lot  of  questions. 

In  the  first  place  who  are  **we"? 
"We"  can  surely  not  be  said  to  be  all  Amer- 
ica. 

We  are  a  divided  Nation,  as  ex-Presldent    | 
Hoover  truly  says,  as  far  as  the  vme  of  force  to 
get  us  into  the  war  is  concerned. 

"We"  positively  does  not  mean  the  mothers    1 
of  America. 

The  polls  and  tests  show  that  95  percent  of 
the  mothers  are  oppoeed  to  war. 

"We"  dees  not  mean  the  women  as  a  whole. 
They  are  nearly  90  percent  oppoeed. 
Nor  the  men.  who  are  some  75  percent  op- 
posed 

"We"*  cannot  mean  the  citizenry  at  all  be- 
cause the  administration  with  which  Cotonel 
Knox  has  allied  himself  has  not  consulted  the 
clthsenry  on  any  part  or  phrse  of  this  question. 
Nor  lias  the  administration  even  discloeed 
to  what  extent  It  has  secretly  committed  the 
Nation  to  war. 

The  cltizeruTr  has  been  wb<rfly  Ignored  on 
this  question  most  important  to  the  welfare 
of  this  Republic  and  of  the  plain  people  who 
are  supposed  to  control  it. 

In  1937.  when  war  doiids  began  to  loom 
on  the  Kurcpean  horiron.  Senator  Cafptb.  of 
Kansas,  a  prcgressive  Republican  Senator,  In- 
troduced a  bill  ir\  Congress  to  repoee  in  the 
hands  of  th?  people  by  corstltirtlcnal  amend- 
ment the  right  to  c»etermlne  by  their  vote  the 
question  of  peace  or  war. 

This  bill  was  smothered  and  killed  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  Congress 
under  orders  from  the  Dem-xratlc  admfnls- 
tratlon. 

And  the  people  were  denied  by  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  the  definitely  demccntic  right 
themselves  to  decide  whether  or  not  the-e  shell 
be  a  war  which  will  determine  the  fate  cf 
their  country,  and  In  which  they  win  hare  to 
sacrifice  thefr  blocd  ard  treas'nre. 

Says  one-tinie  Repub'krrn  Srcretary  Knex, 
representing  this  h^-ljrd  administratJcn: 

"gvei; thing  we  have  orer  here  has  been 
bought  for  U5  at  th?  price  of  sacrtf  ce  " 

But  that  surely  dees  not  mean  that  erery- 
thing  we  have  over  here,  which  h'i'.s  been 
boucht  for  us  by  the  blcod  of  our  lathers 
and  cur  sons,  ahall  be  sacrifkced  without  our 
citizenry  being  a'!owed  to  express  a  rrgis- 
tercd  opinion  whether  the  cau^e  is  worth  the 
eacrifice. 

As  early  as  AprH  1936,  a  bill  simiiar  to 
Senator  Cappers  was  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentatite  Loms  Lxnaxrm,  of  Irdiana,  and  was 
killed  by  adminMratlcn  Congressmm. 

As  late  as  January  1939.  Senator  Cl.mik  cf 
IftsEcurt  introduced  smother  bill  proriding 
lor  a  constitutional  amendment  to  require  a 
national  referendum  before  Congress  cculd 
declare  war.  ezcspt  In  the  erent  ol  an  In- 
vasion ol  North  America. 

Sevoral  bills  have  been  before  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  Congress  to  repose 
the  right  to  de^are  war  in  the  hands  ot  the 
people. 

Eut  Corgres?  has  Ignored  these  measures 
and  proceeded  in  the  opposite  direction,  be- 
stowing more  and   dictatorial  powers  upon 


the  President  and  depriving  the  people  man 
and  more  of  democratic  control  of  their  own 
Government. 

No:  assuredly  ''we"  does  not  mean  all  the 
people  ol  the  United  States. 

Nor  does  "all  America"  mean  all  the 
churcbes.  or  all  the  legislators,  or  all  the 
civic  and  patriotic  organizations  of  the 
United  SUtcs. 

On  May  6  in  St  Louis  7.000  delegates  rep- 
reeenting  8.070  Christian  churches  and 
l,66&.a22  chxirch  members,  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  adopt  "no  further  measures  which 
will  carry  the  hazard  of  involvement  in  the 
war  " 

The  resolutkin  adopted  read: 
'"The  embroilment  of  our  country  In  the 
conflict  which  ts  itself  devastating  civiliza- 
tion will  only  add  fuel  to  the  flames. 

"The  American  jieople  are  overwhelmingly 
opposed  to  belligerent  participation" — and 
"we  look  with  grave  fcrebodliig  upon  any 
action  which  wUl  plunge  a  divided  Nation 
Into  war." 

Only  1  member  of  the  7,000  delegates  op- 
poeed the  resolution. 

The  remaining  6.9S8  approved  and  passed 
the  resolution  and  apparently  disagreed  with 
Secretary  Knox's  opinion  that  "all  America 
is  waiting  for  the  word  to  go  forward."  and 
that  America  must  oppose  the  aggressor  with 
force  arid  that  we  "must  make  o\ir  cppcsltion 
feit  at  whatever  the  price  may  be  to  see  this 
thing  thrcuph." 

The  Christian  delegates  expressed  the  cpin- 
lon  which  ex-President  Hoover.  Republican 
Presidential  Candidate  Landon.  and  many  of 
cur  wisest  and  most  patriotic  statesmen  en- 
tertain—that "the  American  people  are  over- 
whelmingly opposed  to  belligerent  participa- 
tion." and  that  it  is  a  matter  ol  "grave  lore- 
txxiing"  to  "plxmge  a  divided  nation  Into 
war." 

The  delegates  of  the  Christian  churches 
further  said: 

"We  make  bo!d  to  present  this  petition.  In 
view  of  the  President's  repeated  and  Kclcran 
pledges  assuring  the  country  that  the  armed 
forces  would  not  become  Involved  In  the 
war." 

Most  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  who  are  not  in  the  earmarked, 
branded,  and  gelded  administration  herd 
realize  that  all  America  has  not  made  Its 
choice  for  war  but  rather  for  peace. 

One  distinguished  American  statesman. 
cx-Gov.  Philip  F.  La  FoUe^te,  of  Wisconsin, 
advocates  that  Secretary  Knox  and  Secre- 
tary Stimson.  too.  be  removed  from  the 
Cafcinct  becairre  they  are  attempting  to 
"frighten  and  terrorize  the  American  people 
into  a  war  they  do  not  want." 

Gaverucr  La  Follctte  impolitely  refers  to 
these  eminent  Cabinet  representatives  as 
"two  Republican  Jokers  running  wild  in  the 
New  D3al"  and  publicly  urging  the  Presi- 
dent "to  break  his  pledges  to  our  people- 
But  CUT  eminent  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
dtdares  that  the  NaUon  has  hut  three  courses 
to  pursue: 

Namely,  employ  force  or  become  isolated 
from  the  rest  oX  the  world,  or  to  stirreiuier. 

"And."    says   he.    "every   red-tolocdsd    man 
and  woman  in  this  audicDce  will  agree  with 
ja-; — ve  won't  Eurrcader." 
Suxrcnder  what?       ~ 

Our  chief  danger  is  that  if  we  plunge  into 
war  we  may  airrendar  cur  democratic  rights 
and  liberties  to  an  Irresponsible  autocracy  In 
our  own  land. 

Another  complication  is  that  11  we  use 
force  to  oppose  the  aggressor  we  may  not 
scare  him  ar.d  that  it  may  Uke  years  and  great 
sacrifice  of  bleed  and  Ueasure  to  defeat  him. 
Pinaiiy.  why.  pray,  is  it  so  whoUy  unlikely 
for  us  peace-loving  Americana  to  choose  the 
IsoUtion  from  foreign  conflicts  which  has 
made  us  in  all  our  past  a  great  and  h^py 
people? 

What  ti  Isolation  except  minding  our  own 
American  bu&iness,  developing  and  protecting 


this  Western  Hemisphere,  and  not  meddling 
in  every  war  or  diplomatic  dispute  that  may 
arise  in  Europe,  Asia,  Alrica.  or  Aufcualaaia? 

Secretary  Knox,  this  humble  columnist  re- 
spectfully offers  the  opinicn  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  do  chccee  to  mind  tlicir  own  busi- 
ness, and  would  like  their  eminent  states- 
men to  mind  the  American  people's  business, 
and  net  be  so  deeply  and  dangerously  con- 
cerned m  mUiding  the  internal  and  extexrkal 
business  of  all  the  other  peoi:les  on  the  face 
of  Gods   green   earth 

If  our  presumably  American  Federal  ad- 
ministration disagrees  with  the  estimates  of 
American  sentiment  expressed  by  ex-Presl- 
dent Hoover,  and  Governor  Landon.  and  ether 
noted  leaders  of  patriotic  thcught,  why  does 
it  not  ordain  a  national  referendum  to  And  out 
definitely,  for  the  guidance  cl  the  American 
people's  representatives  In  Cor^ess  and  In 
the  White  House,  what  the  sentiment  of  the 
American  people  actually  is 

There  are  several  bills  for  that  purpose  in 
Congress  buried  in  New  Deal  committee 
rooma  and  smothered  by  New  Deal  Congress- 
laen. 

Let  us  dig  them  out  and  put  an  accepted 
democratic  policy  of  popular  government  Into 
practical  operation. 


A^tehcaBs  ef  GemMr^  Extrac^oa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THB  aZHATE  OF  THE  CNITliD  STATES 


Tvesdcw.  May  20  ileotihutice  dttf  ol 
Mcndap.  May  /9>.  1941 


BADdO    ADDRESS    BY    THEODORE    H. 
HOPPMAI«N 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
iDicus  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 

Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  acklress 
delivered  by  Thecxlore  H.  HoSmaim.  na- 
tional chairman  cf  the  S'et^ben  Society 
of  America,  over  station  V.HA,  at  Madi- 
son. Wis.,  on  Apra  20, 1S41. 

Tl^re  be:ng  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscoaD, 
•s  follows: 

Kadlo  friends  and  f*nam  Americana,  In 
connection  with  my  vWt  to  the  Robert  G. 
8*etoeeker  Unit.  KO.  T78.  to  M-.diaoD.  Wis.  I 
have  been  granted  the  prl\ileg2a  of  station 
WHA.  It  Is,  Indeed,  an  honor  and  pieastire 
to  speak  to  yoo  over  ttoe  (dfdest  radio  station 
to  the  Onited  State*,  and  I  wish  to  thank 
station  WHA  for  giving  the  Stfnben  Society 
cf  America,  a  caticnal  fraternal  paUioUc 
society,  representative  ol  the  maicr-ty  opln- 
km  ^arralliug  amcng  Americrn  dtiaens  of 
Germanic  extraction,  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent Its  views  and  objectives. 

To  speak  utout  the  contributions  of  the 
men  and  women  of  the  German  race  to  the 
United  States  one  must  begin  258  years  ago. 

On  October  6,  1683.  the  ship  Ccncord  sailed 
up  th*  Delaware  River  to  dlfchzrge  her  pas- 
sengers, who  forthwith  estahlirhcd  them- 
selves at  Gem^antown  xmder  t-:e  Uaderahip 
of  Franz  Daniel  Pc^torlus.  the  flr..t  consider- 
able group  of  German  immigrants  from  the 
country  from  whlrh  a  contlnucns  stream  of 
newcomers  has  since  that  time  arrived  In 
America  to  beccme  a  part  cf  tiie  American 
people  and  to  contribute  to  tlic  bunding  of 
the  great  NaUon  of  which  we  arc  proud  today. 


rlflcally  that  we  can  lick  any  nation  or  com- 


"He  should  tell  us  tne  trutn,  tne  wnoie  truin   |    a  ruie  pui  in  cuarge  ui  a  utjuiiuB  uccu. 
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Like  the  landing  of  the  Mayflower  at  Pl3rm- 
outh.  the  landing  of  the  Concord  Is  sym- 
bolic of  the  future  history  of  America.  The 
coming  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  Plymouth 
foreshadowed  one  aspect  of  the  character  of 
the  American  Nation,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Pilgrims  foretold  another  as- 
pect. They  are  not  true  Americans  who  can- 
not grasp  the- common  national  significance 
cf  both  these  events,  as  well  as  of  similar 
occurrences  during  the  Infancy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nation. 

We   of   Germanic   extraction    are   glad   to 
■hare   with  our  friends  who  claim   descent 
from  other  nations  of   Europe   the   venera- 
tion, love,  and  affection  we  owe  and  give  to 
this,  our  country.    For.  after  all.  we  are  all 
extensions  of  European  stock,  some  of   our 
parents  stepping  off  the  Immigrant  ship  a 
year  or  two  ahead  or  behind  the  parents  of 
other  men  and  women   who  have  blended, 
fused,  and  merged  so  that  the  native-born 
American  is  or  will  be  a  composite  In  a  very 
large  measure  of  Irish.  English,  Scotch.  Ital- 
ian. German,  and  other  blood.    To  that  com- 
poeiticn  Germany  has  contributed   courage, 
loyalty,   industry,   and  a   love   for   freedom. 
German    blood   has    been   spilled   on    every 
battlefield   ever   since   the    existence    of   the 
United    States.      Its    crimson    trail    may    be 
traced    from  Valley  Forge   and   on   through 
the  history  of  our  country. 

Firm  as  a  wall  of  iron  the  Germans  have 
ever  steed  in  defense  of   true  Americanism, 
like  Steuben  at  Valley  Forge  and  Yorktown. 
like  von  Kalb  at  Camden,  like  Armistead  at 
~  Fort  McHcnry.  like  Kichlein  at  Long  Island, 
like  Herkimer  at  Orlskany,  like  Quitman  at 
Chapultepec.    like    Osterhaus    on    Lookout 
Mountain,    like    Schurz    and    Steinwehr    on 
Cemetery   Ridge,    like   Custer  on  the   Little 
Big  Horn,  like  Schley  at  Santiago,  like  Bar- 
bara Frltchle  at  Frederick,  like  Muhlenberg 
m    his    pulpit,    and    thousands    of    others. 
Americans   of   Germanic   extraction   will   be 
on  the  firing  line  in  any  crisis— striking  hard 
blows  for   the   priceless  heritage    of  liberty, 
the  radiant  hope  of  humanity— that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Today  the  dark  clouds  of  war  are  over 
Europe,  pouring  death  and  destruction  over 
many  countries,  threatening  to  eng^ill  the 
entire  world. 

Today  In  our  country  we  are  faced  with 
the  same  sinister  and  insidious  war  prop- 
ftganda  which  drove  oxir  country  trto  the 
World  War.  a  war  which  it  Is  now  conceded 
we  ought  never  to  have  entered. 

As  Americans.  Interested  In  American  In- 
stitutions and  principles,  we  do  not  con- 
sider it  to  be  within  our  province  to  pre- 
lume  to  prescribe  to  any  other  country  what 
form  of  government  Its  people  shall  adopt. 
Ours  ta  a  nation  composed  of  citizens 
of  all  countries,  and  no  one  has  a  place  in 
cur  ranks  whose  a'legiance  Is  not  wholly  to 
the   United   States  of   America. 

We  deprecate  and  disapprove  of  any  ex- 
hibition of  foreign  politics  on  our  shores, 
which  can  have  no  other  result  than  to 
create  a  feeling  of  hostility  against  those 
who  exhibit  it  and  the  country  which  they 
claim  to  represent. 

We  resent  It  as  In  conflict  with  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  country  Is  founded. 
Our  problems  are  different  from  those  of 
any  other  country.  We  here  have  repre- 
sentatloiis  of  all  the  races  and  nationalities 
of  the  world,  and  when  they  leave  their 
reflective  countries  they  must  also  leave 
behind  the  differences  which  separated  them 
at  home.  They  mtist  learn  to  consider  and 
study  sUl  questions  and  problems  from  the 
American  perspective,  and  none  other.  As 
American*  we  cannot  tolerate  any  attempts 
made  to  be  tefluenced  by  any  of  the  many 
factions  In  European  countries,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  continued  peace  of  our  people 
we  must  frown  down  any  attempt  to  spread 


among  them  the  seeds  of  dissension,  which. 
If  allowed  to  germinate,  will  cause  them  to 
forget  and  disregard  their  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  country  of  their  choice  and  adoption, 
and  thus  be  guided  In  their  conduct  by 
foreign-born  prejudices  and  not  by  what 
should  be  their  first  and  only  considera- 
tion— the  welfare  of  America. 

The  great  Justification  for  the  last  war 
was  that  It  was  to  end  war;  but  what  a 
consummation  of  that  devout  wish.  The 
world  has  not  only  gained  nothing,  but  has 
lost  almost  everything,  even  Its  soul.  It 
has  violated  Its  pledges  to  the  quick  and 
the  dead,  has  dishonored  Its  signatures 
under  solemn  treaties,  has  defiled  Its  past, 
and  Jeopardized  Its  future.  The  sacred 
tenets  of  old  have  been  cast  to  the  winds, 
the  manly  fight  between  foemen  was  dis- 
torted into  a  deviltry  of  madmen  with  pen 
In  hand  and  sacrilege  on  tongue. 

Various  groups  and  certain  Individuals  In 
this  country  are  assiduously  working  through 
propaganda  and  organized  Influence  to  get 
the  United  States  to  Join  In  this  war.  They 
are  spreading  the  crusade  idea  that  this  great, 
powerful.  Christian  Nation  must  join  the 
Intrigue  and  military  debauchery  of  the  Old 
World  to  save  democracy,  and  trying  to  cre- 
ate the  fear  of  possible  Invasions  by  foreign 
powers.  We  need  have  no  fear  of  Invasion, 
because  It  would  mean  economic,  financial, 
military,  and  naval  suicide  for  any  nation 
that  would  try  it. 

Today,  in  the  red  reflex  of  the  glare  cast 
from  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  the  invisible 
manacles  that  have  been  cunningly  forged 
and  which  are  endangering  the  policies  of  the 
founders  of  our  Republic  have  become  ap- 
pallingly apparent. 

The  traditions  of  our  country,  and  our 
liberties,  are  once  more  threatened  by  our 
ancient  enemy.  Freedom  of  the  seas  Is 
denied  us.  Our  friendly  Intercourse  with 
other  nations  has  been  disrupted.  Insolent 
agents  and  propagandists  infest  our  shores, 
seeking  to  drag  us  into  the  final  horrors  of  a 
war  in  which  we  are  already  so  gravely  In- 
volved. So-called  Americans  dare  suggest 
that  we  again  become  a  colony  of  Great 
Britain. 

According  to  statistics  there  are  over  32.- 
000.000  souls  in  this  country  of  ours  who 
are  of  German  origin.  History  Is  replete  with 
accounts  of  the  devotion,  sacrifices,  and 
achievements  of  the  German  element  In  the 
founding  and  upbuilding  of  the  United 
States,  yet  there  are  those  who  dare  ques- 
tion the  patriotism  and  loyalty  of  Americans 
of  Germanic  extraction,  and  who  dare  to  state 
directly  or  by  Inference  that  they  are  "fifth 
columnists." 

Yes:  there  have  been  "fifth  columnists"  In 
this  coimtry.  They  existed  in  our  own  strug- 
gle for  independence  in  the  form  of  the 
British  Tories;  they  were  In  Washington's 
bodyguard  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Father 
of  our  Country  was  forced,  for  his  own  safety, 
to  reorganize  his  bodyguard  under  the  com- 
mand of  Maj.  Bartholomaus  von  Heer  and 
150  men — each  and  every  one  an  American  of 
German  extraction,  who  remained  faithful  to 
their  duty  to  the  end. 

We  had  the  "fifth  column"  with  us  In  the 
war  for  the  preservation  of  our  Union,  In 
the  form  of  British  agents  and  provocateurs, 
who  tried  desperately  to  split  the  Union 
asunder.  Abraham  Lincoln  put  a  stop  to 
that. 

We  had  the  "fifth  column"  with  us  In  the 
World  War,  In  the  form  of  an  army  of 
British  propagandists  and  anglophiles,  and 
we  have  with  us  again  today  an  army  of 
"fifth  columnists"  In  the  form  of  British 
propagandists,  anglophiles.  Interventionists, 
and  warmongers. 

As  far  as  the  Americans  of  Germanic  ex- 
traction are  concerned,  you  will  not  find 
them  m  the  "fifth  column,"  but  In  the 
"first  column,"  ready  In  any  crisis,  dealing 
hard  blows  for  the  priceless  heritage  of  lib- 
erty and  Justice,  and  fighting  for  the  pres- 


ervation of  the  ideals,  institutions,  and  Con- 
stitution of  our  beloved  country,  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Americans  of  Germanic  extraction  do  not 
want  communism,  fascism,  or  nazl-lsm,  and 
they  do  not  want  British  Imperialism.  They 
want  Americanism. 

We  believe  that  the  future  of  American 
youth  Is  on  top  of  American  soil,  not  under- 
neath European  dirt. 

Long  before  the  present  war  hysteria,  the 
Steuben  Society  of  America,  In  1932,  came 
out  definitely  for  adequate  preparations  for 
national  defense.  Americans  of  German  de- 
scent have  always  stood  for  national  defense. 
In  order  that  we  may  be  correctly  under- 
stood, allow  me  to  read  to  you  the  alms  and 
purposes  of  our  society: 

Loyally  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  by  advocating  the 
proper  application  of  its  provisions  and  Incul- 
cating the  principles  underlying  true  demo- 
cratic government; 

To  quicken  the  spirit  of  sound  Ameri- 
canism; and  fostering  a  patriotic  American 
spirit  among  all  citizens; 

To  aid  in  maintaining  the  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  its  freedom  from  all  foreign 
Infiuence; 

To  establish  cooperation  among  Its  mem- 
bers In  the  exercise  of  their  civic  duties  and 
to  encourage  among  them  an  active  partici- 
pation m  every  phase  of  our  national  Ufa; 
To  promote  the  welfare  and  enhance  the 
happiness  ol  Its  members  and  their  fellow 
men; 

To  perpetuate  Itself  as  a  patriotic  and  fra- 
ternal voluntary  membership  organization 
and  to  provide  for  Its  government; 

To  guard  our  political  liberty  by  maintain- 
ing an  honest  equality  of  citizenship,  re- 
gardless of  the  birth,  origin,  or  religion  of 
any  citizen. 
To  maintain  the  traditions  of  our  country. 
There  must  be  no  repetition  of  1914  to  1918. 
resulting  in  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
American  boys  dead,  hundreds  of  thousands 
maimed  or  gasping  out  a  miserable  existence 
from  shell  shock  aid  gas  poisoning,  and  the 
record  of  the  war  debts  of  our  dear  Allies 
to  the  tune  of  $13,000,000,000. 

What  will  our  country  do?  Will  our  youixg 
men  be  sent  over  once  more  to  be  slaughtered 
on  foreign  fields  to  "save  the  world  for  de- 
mocracy?" Shall  we  be  fooled  once  more  by 
British  propaganda  and  British  agents  In  this 
cotmtry? 

This  Is  the  great  hour  In  which  our  coun- 
try's honor  is  In  our  keeping.  Our  people 
must  speak  out  with  clear  and  clarion  voices 
or  foreve'  sit  silent  In  shame. 

IDon't  de!ay!  This  may  be  our  last  chance. 
Write,  wire,  or  telephone,  the  President,  your 
United  States  Senators  and  your  Congress- 
man now,  and  tell  them,  "We  don't  want  con- 
voys! We  don't  want 'Union  now'!  We  don't 
want  war!" 


Criticism  of  Nonintenrention  Advocates 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  HELENA    (MONT.) 
INDEPENDENT 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.    Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
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In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial by  Law  Risken,  editor  of  the 
Helena  (Mont.)  Independent,  entitled, 
"Stop  Smearing." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STOP  SIOABINO 

(Prom  the  Helena  (Mont.)  Independent] 
Many  Americans,  regardless  of  their  po"- 
Bonal  views  on  how  far  this  Nation  should  go 
In  Its  foreign  policy  today,  must  be  getting 
utterly  disgusted  with  the  smear  tactics  of 
high  administration  officials  against  promi- 
nent persons,  who  are  attempting  to  keep  us 
from  being  pushed  steadily  toward  actual  in- 
volvement m  the  terrible  conflict  raging  over- 
seas. 

S?cretary  Ickes  vented  his  spleen  on  Colonel 
Lindbergh  and  virtually  all  the  well-known 
Americans  who  opixjse  our  active  entry  Into 
war,  by  labeling  them  "Nazi  fellow-travelers" 
and  "Hitler  stooges."  Senator  Wheelbi.  who 
Is  determined  that  the  public  shall  be  alive 
to  all  of  the  perils  we  are  facing  through 
hasty  and  sometimes  lU-advlsed  acts,  and  who 
points  to  the  Nation's  relative  unprepared- 
ness  to  take  action,  if  we  are  drawn  In.  has 
been  roundly  condemned  by  the  more  hyster- 
ical and  like  the  others  has  been  called  pro- 
Nazi.  But  Montana's  Senator  and  other  non- 
interventlonlsts  are  standing  their  ground  In 
the  face  of  this  unfair  and  tmwarranted 
criticism,  hoping  that  the  United  SUtes  shall 
keep  out  of  the  most  ghastly  war  of  all 
history. 

Because  he  considers  a  Nazi  victory  Inevit- 
able, even  If  America  should  fight  side  by  side 
with  the  British.  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh  has 
been  the  object  of  bitter  and  unjust  attacks. 
Now.  President  Roosevelt  terms  Lindbergh  an 
appeaser  because  his  views  don't  happen  to 
coincide  with  those  of  a  group  which  Is 
moving  us  precariously  near  actual  embroil- 
ment. It  Is  the  old  story  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
anger  when  someone  dares  to  take  exception 
with  his  Ideas.  When  the  President  and 
others  of  his  official  family  act  In  that  man- 
ner they  are  forgetting  the  constitutional 
guaranties  of  free  speech  to  all  Americans. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  who  do  not  agree 
with  Lindbergh.  Senator  Wheeler,  and  others 
In  their  so-called  Isolationist  stand,  but  most 
of  them  will  hardly  deny  these  men  the  right 
to  expression  of  their  views.  It  should  be 
Interesting  to  some  persons  to  know  that 
polls  show  more  than  80  pe»cent  of  the  people 
agree  with  the  leaders  who  are  making  every 
effort  to  keep  us  out  of  war. 
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EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    PTTTSFIELD 
(MASS.)    EAGLE 


Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  editoriakfrom  the 
Eagle,  of  Pittsflqld.  Mass.: 


(From  the  Pltt&field  (Mass.)  Eagle  of  May  19. 
1941] 

WHERE    IS   LBAOIBSHIP? 

In  the  days  when  the  New  Deal  was  in  Its 
fullest  flush,  as  much  as  the  organized  tax- 
payers and  conservatives  bemoaned  wasteful 
and  excessive  governmental  spending,  the 
spenders  at  least  had  a  strong  social  argu- 
ment for  deflclt  flnanclng  even  If  It  did  not 
Jibe  with  economic  orthodoxy.  Today,  how- 
ever, there  is  roam  for  little  difference  In 
opinion  that  the  staggering  burdens  of  all-out 
defense  should  dictate  a  drastic  cutting  in 
nondefense  Items  In  the  Government's 
budget.  If  we  are  not  to  have  business  as 
usiial.  is  there  any  reason  for  politics  and  the 
pork  barrel  as  usual? 

Therefore  It  was  particularly  disquieting 
for  the  President  to  announce  last  week  that 
11  there  Is  to  be  economy  in  government  the 
sxiggestlons  must  come  from  the  Congress. 
This  Is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
President  doesn't  think  that  savings  In  non- 
defense  Budget  Items  are  essential,  or.  If  he 
does,  that  the  problem  has  him  licked  or  he 
hasn't  the  time  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

For  the  President  to  say  that  Congress  must 
deal  with  the  problem  Is  all  right  theo- 
retically. But,  for  better  or  worse,  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  has  attained 
powers  and  prestige  far  out  of  line  wlih  the 
original  concept  of  the  relationship  of  the 
executive  to  the  legislative.  Certainly,  strong 
central  goverrunent  with  driving  executive 
leadership  has  been  one  of  the  underlying 
Issues  In  the  last  two  Presidential  campaigns, 
whether  it  was  overshadowed  by  more  speciflc 
and  concrete  Issues.  The  people  have  de- 
cided that  they  want  strong  personal  govern- 
ment in  the  White  Hotise,  and.  In  one  way, 
this  has  been  a  wise  choice,  because  central- 
ized authority  and  strong  leadership  Is  essen- 
tial In  such  a  crisis  as  faces  the  democracies 
In  their  struggle  against  the  efficiency  and 
the  swift  and  arbitrary  decisions  of  dictator- 
ship. 

Therefore,  If  government  Is  to  depart  from 
the  concept  of  political  spending  as  usual, 
the  Initiative  for  that  departure  must  come 
from  the  Executive.  Merely  to  label  every 
item  in  the  Budset  as  indirectly  concerned 
with  total  defense,  as  has  been  the  tendency 
in  the  executive  departments.  Is  dishonest 
subterfuge.  That  the  President  doesn't  agree 
with  the  proposition  that  It  would  be  desir- 
able to  cut  nondefense  Items  Is  imthinkable. 
Obviously,  the  problem  is  difficult  In  all 
Its  implications.  But  at  least  on  April  24  a 
start  was  made  with  the  suggestion  by  Sec- 
retary Morgenthau  that  nondefense  items 
should  be  trimmed  by  at  least  $1,000.- 
000,000  The  President,  in  effect,  however, 
repudiated  the  suggestion  from  the  Treasury 
Department  when  he  put  the  problem  In  the 
lap  of  Congress. 

The  problem  x  further  complicated  by  the 
Immense  burdens  of  leadership  which  rest 
on  the  President.  He  has  chosen  not  to  dele- 
gate authority  either  In  cefense  or  In  ad- 
ministering the  ordinary  peacetime  activities 
of  government  or  In  relaxing  his  leadership 
over  Congress  on  Important  Issues  As  a 
result  the  issue  of  government  economy, 
which  Is  but  one  of  the  several  momentous 
decisions  facing  the  people,  is  In  a  mild  state 
of  chaos.  A  responsible  department  head 
who  Is  concerned  with  the  financial  structure 
of  America  In  Its  hour  of  need  Is  tacitly  dis- 
avowed by  the  President.  Mr.  Roosevelt  him- 
self offers  no  program  but  rather  seeks  to 
dodge  the  Issue.  Because  of  the  particular 
position  of  President  Roosevelt  in  respect  to 
Congress,  some  leadership  is  essential  on  any 
problem  and  falling  It  Congress  can  be  no 
less  confused  than  the  man  on  the  street. 
And  confusion  and  doubt  are  not  something 
which  can  make  the  covmtry  equal  to  the 
task  before  it. 


GaU  OccasMo 
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ARTICLE  BY  WE8TBROOK  PBOLEB 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Representative  from  Minnesota,  Hon. 
Harold  Kntttson.  placed  in  the  Record 
the  address  delivered  on  Sunday  evening 
by  the  widow  of  a  former  cdleagrue  of 
ours,  the  late  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  Lundeen.  I  had  hoped  that  this 
address  might  be  presented  in  the  Senate 
for  printing,  because  I  wanted  so  much  to 
have  offered,  in  conjunction  with  the 
splendid  address  of  Mrs.  Lundeen.  a  re- 
cent article  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post,  by  Westbrook  Pegler.  entitled  "Gala 
Occasion."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Postl 

FAIR  ENOUGH — GALA   OCCASIOM 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 

You  can't  teU  but  that  this  Idea  could  be 
the  means  of  financing  a  great  part  of  the 
war  effort.  It  popped  up  In  an  idle  conversa- 
tion when  one  guy  said  he  would  gladly  pay 
•5  right  now  for  a  ticket  to  the  funeral— 
when,  as,  and  If  held — of  the  dirtiest  Indi- 
vidual In  the  history  of  the  United  SUtea. 
and  another  one  said.  "Why.  you  chis3ler! 
You  have  paid  as  much  as  $25  in  your  Ume  to 
see  punk  fights  in  the  Garden,  but  when  It 
comes  to  an  occasion  of  national  purification 
and  rejoicing,  the  like  of  which  the  country 
has  never  known,  you  want  to  come  In  on 
practically  a  pass." 

"Well,  that  Is  Just  a  nominal  figure,"  the 
first  guy  said,  "because,  even  thotigh  I  have 
held  no  pair  for  years,  and  It  has  been  noth- 
ing but  nickel-nickel  In  my  life  since  I  hate 
to  teU  you  '^hen,  stUl  I  think  I  would  be 
willing  to  save,  beg.  or  borrow  as  mu:h  as 
SICO  for  a  ticket  to  this  gladsome  occasion, 
and.  If  necessary,  go  out  and  get  It  with  a 
gun.  I  think  any  American  Jury  would  acqvilt 
me  on  patriotic  grounds,  considering  the 
motive." 

"That  much  might  get  you  a  bleacher  seat 
In  double  Z,  out  by  the  flagpole."  another  guy 
said.  "Ringside  would  be  arotind  a  thousand 
bucks,  and  I  dont  know  but  that  the  de- 
mand would  be  60  great  that  you  could  raffle 
off  ringside  seats  and  get  a  lot  more.  The 
public  demand  would  be  somethlr.g  fabulous, 
and,  after  all,  the  little  guys  would  fed  pretty 
sore  if  they  didn't  have  some  chance  of  sitting 
down  front." 

As  first  one,  then  another,  guy  recalled  the 
unclean  Influence  on  American  morals  of  the 
dirtiest  Individual  in  the  United  States,  the 
nasty  rumors  about  thf  intimate  life  cf  mar- 
ried people,  the  degradation  of  love,  the  low 
gossip  piped  out  of  flashy  dives  run  by 
criminals,  the  indiscriminate  lies  and  the 
sudden  access  of  passionate  patriotism  In  a 
gutter  Ignoramus  who  carried  two  gtins  and  • 
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bodyguard  for  fear  cf  a  slap  In  the  face,  the 
funeral  project  glowed  brighter  and  brighter 
as  a  national  service  of  thanksgiving  and  re- 
form, attended  by  posslbUltles  of  a  great 
advantage  to  the  Treasury. 

"There  must  be  50.000  decent  newspaper- 
men who  would   pay  at  least   a   couple  of 
months'  salary  to  celebrate  the  cleansing  of 
the  profession,"  one  guy  said,  "and  every  re- 
spectable woman  would  want  to  be  there  to 
realize  that  henceforth  she  could  have  a  baby 
In  decent  privacy.    And  how  about  the  hun- 
dreds of  thotjsands  of  oeople  who  would  re- 
joice In  the  fact  chat  they  could  now  go  to  a 
hotel   or  a  restauiant   without  feeling  that 
seme  bellhop  was  spying  through  a  keyhole  or 
frisking  their  private  papers  for  Information 
to  sell  about  their  private  life,  or  that  some 
waiter  was  running   straight   to   the   gents* 
room  to  report  their  personal  conversation? 
Oi  that  some  slimy  sneak  of  a  press  agent  for 
the  hotel  or  night  club  was  telephoning  dirty 
whispers  about  them  for  publication  In  re- 
turn for  a  mention  of  the  place?    I  tell  you 
this  would  be  a  colossal  funeral.    It  would  be 
a  national  celebration." 

"We  could  take  It  on  the  road."  another 
guy  said.  "After  all,  they  took  Uncoln  and 
Harding  on  the  read,  but  that  was  mourning 
This  would  be  a  national  fete.  People  would 
feel  that  the  country  had  been  relieved  of 
something  shameful  to  the  American  char- 
acter and  a  source  of  spiritual,  moral,  and 
cultural  pollution  which  had  degraded  them 
Insidiously.  Chicago  should  be  good  for  a 
week's  play  twice  a  day  in  Soldier  Field,  and 
you  have  a  big.  clean  American  population 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  would  book  the  at- 
tractions solid  for  months.  All  the  decent 
Americans  would  go  for  It." 

"But,"   said   another  guy.   "It  might  not 
happen  for  years." 

"That  would  be  all  tje  better,"  the  first 
guy  said.  "It  would  give  more  time  for  the 
buUd-up.  People  would  buy  tickets  and 
leave  them  to  their  heirs,  but  the  Govern- 
ment would  get  the  money  now  for  war  fi- 
nancing, and  no  obligation  to  pay  It  back. 
But  I  would  not  want  to  take  a  chance  on  the 
Yankee  SUdlum  for  the  premiere.  That 
holds  only  80,000.  and  your  overflow  would 
tear  down  the  Joint.  You  would  have  to 
get  some  airport  where  you  could  handle 
around  500.000  head.  I  will  bet  plenty  of 
decent  American  business  firms  would  bid 
their  heads  off  for  the  radio  rights." 

"Well,"  said  the  guy  who  had  the  original 
Idea.  "It  looks  like  I  dig  up  a  wonderful 
thought  and  then  It  gets  so  big  I  can't  get 
within  half  a  mile  of  It.  I'U  probably  be 
behind  a  stanchion  In  the  next  county,  but 
I  win  be  there.  That  Is  one  that  the  United 
States  marines  can't  keep  me  away  from.  If 
lUve.- 
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WASTE 

One  of  the  lessons  we  m.ay  get  out  of  the 
disturbance  of  war  Is  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  waste  In  American  life  and  In- 
dustry. With  the  softness  and  ease  of  modern 
life.  Its  high  standard  of  living  for  many, 
and  the  subsidies  of  a  generous  and  paternal 
government,  there  Is  danger  that  we  may 
grow  profligate  of  time  and  resources. 

We  are  going  to  be  Jolted  Into  action  all 
along  the  line.  Labor  must  develop  Its  crafts- 
manship to  the  limit.  Easiness  capital  and 
management  must  enlist  themselves  for  the 
most  efficient  production  ever  known.  Sub- 
stitutes must  be  found  for  raw  materials  we 
have  been  Importing  from  across  the  seas. 

The  Industrial  chemists,  flnding  new  ways 
to  use  the  things  we  have  thrown  away, 
must  attack  the  problem  of  countless  leaks 
and  waste  In  Industry.  They  must  battle 
against  Ignorance,  apathy,  skepticism,  and 
scorn  of  those  who  say  of  any  new  idea  that 
It  can't  be  done  because  tt  has  never  been 
done. 

Waste  Is  a  sin — a  sin  against  the  waster 
and  a  sin  against  the  country.  And  of  all  the 
wastes,  the  waste  of  precious  time  In  Idleness 
Is  the  worst.  Pity  the  pcKjr  rich  man  who 
has  not  developed  Inner  resources  of  mind 
and  heart  to  employ  his  talents  wholesomely 
when  he  doesn't  have  to  work  for  a  Uvliig. 

For  the  poor  man  who  Is  Idle  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  there  should  be  great  sym- 
pathy. It  Is  one  of  the  tasks  of  community 
leadership  to  try  to  find  ways  to  employ  these 
men.  A  hero's,  shrine  awaits  the  man  who 
finds  a  way  to  employ  and  rehabilitate  the 
uprooted  thousands  from  the  cotton  farms 
of  the  South.  This  group  constitutes  an 
appalling  waste  of  manpower  and  a  menace 
to  the  Nation. 

The  average  American  family  throws 
enough  food  Into  the  garbage  can  to  support 
the  average  family  In  less  favored  countries. 
We  should  not  wait  for  war's  disruption  to 
force  us  to  conserve  what  we  have.  Saving 
tinfoil  and  old  tin  cans  and  car  license  plat?s 
Is  a  small  step  in  the  right  direction.  We 
must  get  down  to  business  In  a  very  serious 
way  on  this  matter  of  waste.  Perhaps  If  we 
can  find  new  ways  to  use  the  waste  products 
of  farm,  mill,  and  shop,  war's  threat  will  not 
have  been  without  Its  compensation. 

HtTBEBT  M.  Harrison. 


Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
sire to  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
therein  a  very  timely  article  by  Mr. 
Hubert  N.  Harrison,  manager  of  the  East 
Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  entitled 
"Waste,"  as  follows: 
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STATEMENT  BY  HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 
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Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Louisiana  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Mississippi  River  and  is  traversed  by 
many  other  rivers,  all  of  which  have 
made  the  problem  of  preventing  floods 
and  securing  the  proper  drainage  very 
Important.  As  a  member  of  the  Flood 
Control  Committee  of  the  House  I  have 
sought  to  help  solve  these  problems  for 
the  entire  State.  The  biggest  job  along 
this  line  that  we  have  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  Eudora  Floodway  in  northeast  Louisi- 


ana. I  set  myself  to  that  task  imme- 
diately upon  coming  to  Congress,  and 
I  have  never  let  up  in  the  fight.  A  few 
days  ago  I  covered  the  subject  rather 
fully  in  a  statement  I  made  to  the  Flood 
Control  Committee  of  the  House,  and 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record  I  insert  that  statement: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  are  approaching  the  close  of  the 
hearings  before  this  committee.  We  have 
heard  many  witnesses  from  all  over  the  Na- 
tion. I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  discussion 
of  the  particular  flood-control  problems  In 
Louisiana.  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  as  they 
affect  Louisiana. 

MISSISSIPPI    RIVER 

I  shall  first  take  up  the  problems  which 
have  been  presented  here  concerning  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  There  are  three  phases  of  this 
problem  which  present  themselves  to  us  at 
this  particular  time: 

1.  The  question  of  overland  floodways. 

2.  The  question  of  the  Yazoo  backwater 
area. 

3.  The  question  of  the  Red  River  back- 
water area. 

Unfortunately,  a  controversy  exists  between 
the  State  of  Mississippi  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  on  the 
other  hand.    This  controversy  is  not  of  our 
making  nor  choosing.     When  I  first  came  to 
Congress  I  took  two  definite  positions   with 
respect    to   this    problem.     I    found    that    a 
great  disparity  existed  as  to  the  protection 
afforded  by  law  and  by  existing  levees  be- 
tween the  State  of   Mississippi  on  the   east 
and  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  on 
the  west.     Mississippi  enjoyed  then,  and  still 
enjoys,  a  superiority  In  levee  height  of  3  feet. 
The  law  provided  in  what  .s  commonly  known 
as  the  Eudora  spillway  that  excessive  flood 
waters  should  flow   over  Arkansas  and  Lou- 
isiana.   This  arrangement  was  so  manifestly 
unjust   to  the   west  side  of  the   river    that 
my  sense  of  Justice  revolted  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  condition.    I  therefore  be- 
gan immediately  to  do  my  best  to  correct  it. 
From  that  time  on,  interest  in  the  equality 
of  treatment  on  the  east  and  west  banks  of 
the  river  has  Increased,  until  now  the  people 
of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  are  unanimous  In 
the  demand   that  this  inequality  be   elimi- 
nated.    We    have,   therefore,   proposed,    gen- 
tlemen of  the  committee,  two  things: 

1.  That  all  overland  floodways  be  completely 
eliminated;  and 

2.  That  the  Red  River  backwater  area  be 
given  the  same  levee  protection  as  the  Yazoo 
River  backwater  area. 

MISSISSIPPI'S  vraws 

The  spokesmen  for  the  State  at  Mississippi 
have  opposed  these  propositions,  and  after  we 
have  listened  to  their  various  aafuments,  I 
think  we  can  safely  say  that  practically  all 
thsy  have  said  rests  upon  two  propositions: 
(1)  That  Mississippi  Is  entitled  to  retain  her 
present  superiority  of  levee  height  because 
she — as  they  contend — started  her  levee 
projects  before  the  levee  projects  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  were  started,  and  (2)  she 
contends  that  since  the  waters  have  been 
flowing  over  Louisiana,  this  condition  should 
continue.  In  other  words,  Mississippi  takes 
the  position  that  she  has  a  sort  of  easement 
or  flowage  right  over  Louisiana.  I  think  If 
anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  all  of  the 
testimony  presented  by  the  gentlemen  from 
Mississippi.  It  all  will  boll  down  to  one  of 
these  two  arguments. 

Now,  as  to  the  first  proposition  that  Mis- 
sissippi is  entitled  to  have  her  levees  higher 
than  the  Louisiana  levees  because  she  started 
a  little  before  Louisiana  did.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Jdississippi  started  her  levees  before 
Louisiana  did  or  not,  but  even  if  It  Is  true, 
doos  that  grant  to  Mississippi  the  right  to 
keep  that  continued  superiority?  Can  one 
argue  that  a  State,  for  example,  that  was 
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admitted  to  the  Union  first,  or  that  did  any- 
thing else  first,  has  superior  rights  to  an- 
other State?  Do  we  In  America  consider  that 
an  older  child  In  a  I  home  has  rights  superior 
to  the  younger  children?  Equality  Is  one  of 
the  first  principle^  of  Americanism.  The 
argxunent  that  the  1  gentlemen  from  Missis- 
sippi set  forth,  therefore,  has  no  basis  In  law 
or  reason. 

Now,  tiunlng  to  the  second  point  that 
Mississippi  has  a  natural  right  to  let  the 
■water  flow  over  Loiilslana.  let  us  examine 
that.  I  think  all  wl^l  admit  that  before  any 
levees  were  built  onl  the  river.  In  case  of  a 
flood  the  waters  spretid  out  over  all  lowlands, 
whether  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  or  Arkansas. 
Mississippi  contends^  that  she  built  up  her 
levees  first.  If  so,  ihls  certainly  threw  the 
excess  water  on  Lculjjiana.  Later,  the  Eudora 
floodway  vms  established,  which  threw  more 
excess  water  on  Louisiana  by  act  of  Congress. 

So  genUemen  of  the  committee.  It  is  bound 
to  be  clear  to  anyon^  who  will  view  this  mat- 
ter m  a-  fair  and  inkpartlal  way  that  It  was 
not  an  act  of  God  pat  made  a  spillway  of 
Louisiana  but  It  wiks  an  act  of  man.  The 
Yazoo  Basin  Is  aboui  as  low  as  the  Red  River 
Basin  The  Creator  did  not  design  the  Red 
River  backwater  arfa  to  take  care  of  the 
backwater  from  the  Yazoo  area.  The  design 
for  running  water  Cver  Louisiana  Is  mans. 
How  can  It  be  said,  then,  that  Mississippi 
has  a  natural  right  io  have  excess  water  that 
rightfully  belongs  oh  Mississippi  land  trans- 
ferred over  th-  soil  of  Louisiana?  But  If  you 
will  read  the  hearings,  you  will  find  that  that 
Is  the  burden  of  one  of  the  arguments 
presented. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    Or    INC1NIXR3 

The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  has  carefully  reviewed  the  Mlssis- 
Bippl  River  from  Cabe  Girardeau,  Mo.,  to  the 
Head  of  Passes  In  Louisiana,  and  this  re- 
view has  been  made  largely  In  an  effort  to 
avoid  making  an  cverland  floodway  out  of 
the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  I 
have  long  sought  tills  review.  Although  the 
report  embodying  :he  review  has  not  been 
officially  reported  tb  Congress  by  the  Board 
of  Engineers,  we  hlave  the  report  before  us 
and  we  know  what  its  provisions  are.  The 
engineers  have  suggested  and  recommended 
four  additional  plans  for  the  existing  flood- 
way  project.  It  must  be  conceded  that  these 
projects  are  englneeringly  sound  and  eco- 
nomlcaUy  feasible.  Otherwise,  the  engineers 
would  not  have  sui^gesied  and  recommended 
them.     The  Engineers  suggest   and   recom- 

ment  the  followlnj:  plans: 

Cost 

Plan    1.  Existing    project $84,600,000 

Plan  2.  Narrow  Eudora 84,084,000 

Plan  3.  Eudora  eslcnsion  only.     62,030.000 

Plan  4.  Levee  plan  project  flood.     45,  441,  000 

Plan  5.  Levee  plan  oased  on  1927 

flood — —     35,307,000 


Plan    1    Is   the 


present  Eudora  floodway 
plan.  It  will,  the:-efore.  be  seen  that  plans 
1,  2,  and  3  are  overland  floodways  and  plans 
4  and  5  are  levee  plans.  We  shall  consider 
them  m  order.  Plan  1,  the  existing  Eudora 
floodway.  Is  the  rkcst  expensive,  places  the 
most  land  In  Jeopardy,  and  Is  utterly  ob- 
jectionable. Wltniesses  testified  that  the 
Eudora  floodway  n^ver  would  and  never  could 
be  tullt,  and  I  concur  In  that  opinion.  I  do 
not  believe  our  p«;ople  would  stand  for  the 
destruction  of  nssrly  a  million  acres  of  the 
finest  soil  In  Louisiana.  As  a  Member  of 
Congress  I  wlU  never  consent  to  It  The 
other  overland  pnijects,  Narrow  Eudora,  and 
Eudora  extension  only,  are  also  very  ob- 
jectionable.   We  can  dismiss  them  also. 

FLAN  4 

We  come  now  tb  plan  4.  which  Is  a  levee 
plan  to  confine  me  project  flood  within  the 
river  levees  proper .j  Under  It  the  levees  would 
be  the  same  height  on  each  side  of  the  river 


The   Eudora   and 


other  overland  floodways 
would-be  ellminatjsd  and  the  backwater  areas 
of  the  Red  River  In  Louisiana  and  the  Yazoo 


River  In  Mississippi  would  be  treated  alike. 
General  Tyler  stated  that  this  plan  will  pro- 
tect the  greatest  amount  of  acreage  In  this 
entire  region  considering  both  sides  of  the 
river.  The  engineers  frankly  admit  that  It  la 
difficult  to  place  each  side  of  the  river  on 
absolute  equality,  but  General  Tyler  admitted 
that  this  was  the  goal  toward  which  the  engi- 
neers had  been  working  for  many  years. 
Now.  let  us  see  how  plan  4  would  approach 
that  goal. 

Under  the  existing  floodway  project  the 
testimony  of  General  Tyler  shows  that  for 
each  acre  that  would  be  flooded  In  Mississippi 
about  2.54  acres  would  be  ^ooded  In  Louisi- 
ana. General  Tyler  further  stated  that  plan  4 
would  reduce  the  disparity  between  the  States 
to  the  point  that  for  each  acre  of  land  flooded 
In  Mississippi,  Louisiana  would  have  about 
H4  acres  flooded.  The  general  then  admitted 
that  plan  4  would  more  nearly  equal  the  goal 
of  providing  equal  treatment  to  the  east  and 
west  banks  than  the  other  plans  suggested. 
Mississippi  Is  contending  that  plan  4  would 
somewhat  Increase  the  area  In  Mississippi 
subject  to  the  maximum  flood;  but  If  this  Is 
true,  it  is  true  only  because  the  present  plan 
provides  for  running  all  of  the  water  over 
Louisiana;  and  when  you  undertake  to  ap- 
proach the  goal  of  equality  between  the  banks 
of  the  river  each  side  ought  to  be  willing  to 
share  Its  portion  of  the  burden  and  should 
not  seek  to  place  the  bxirden  entirely  on  one 
side  of  the  stream.  So,  after  all  is  said  and 
one.  the  burden  now  rests  almost  altogether 
on  the  Louisiana-Arkansas  side  cf  the  river 
and  we  feel  that  plan  4  would  ease  our  burden 
somewhat.  The  above  flgures  show  that  Lou- 
isiana would  still,  under  plan  4,  have  the 
greater  part  of  the  burden.  Our  burden 
would  be  50  percent  greater  than  Mississippi's 
burden,  even  under  plan  4,  because  for  each 
acre  that  Mississippi  had  flooded  we  would 
have  l'/2  acres  flooded. 

Plan  5  Is  objectionable  becavse  It  would 
give  protection — complete  protection — to  the 
east  bank  but  would  still  leave  Mississippi 
with  a  3-foot  advantage  In  levee  height 
which  would  Jeopardize  every  foot  of  land  In 
the  alluvial  valley  west  of  the  river.  More- 
over, plan  5  Is  admittedly  an  Interim  plan 
and  does  not  propose  to  settle  the  problem. 
Why  take  a  substitute  when  plan  4  offers  a 
real  and  permanent  solution  to  the  whole 
problem? 

So,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  urge 
that  this  floodway  plan  be  settled  once  and 
for  all.  The  engineers  tell  us  that  overland 
floodways  are  no  longer  necessary.  We  ac- 
cept their  statement.  We  have  the  highest 
regard  for  their  ability  and  integrity.  When 
they  come  In  and  tell  us  that  they  can  now 
confine  the  project  flood  between  the  river 
levees,  we  accept  their  statement  and  are 
willing  to  abide  by  It.  We,  therefore,  hope 
that  this  question  which  bobs  up  every  year 
may  be  settled  by  adopting  plan  4,  which 
General  Tyler  says  will  more  nearly  approach 
equality  between  the  banks  of  the  river  than 
any  other  plan  suggested. 

RED  RIVES  BACKWATER  AREA 

Plan  4.  as  stated  above,  calls  for  putting  the 
Yazoo  backwater  area  In  M  ssisslppi  and  the 
Red  River  backwater  area  In  Louisiana  upon 
a  position  of  near  equality.  The  engineers  In 
this  plan  consider  only  the  area  lying  be- 
tween Red  River  and  Black  River  on  the 
south  and  west  and  the  Mississippi  River 
on  the  east.  The  plan  would  not  give  com- 
plete and  all-time  protection  to  the  Yazoo 
and  Red  Rl^er  backwater  areas  because  the 
engineers  hold  that  such  Is  not  feasible. 
The  situation  In  the  Red  River  area  between 
Black  River  and  the  Mississippi  River  would 
be  considerably  better  than  it  has  ever  been 
before  and  would  protect  that  region,  so  the 
engineers  say.  from  backwater  to  a  point 
within  1  foot  of  the  1827  flood.  If  this  couid 
be  accomplished  It  would  be  far  better  pro- 
tection than  we  have  ever  had  before  In  that 
section.  I  hope  to  see  this  Incorporated  In 
the  blU. 


I  am  interested  in  protecting  the  land  lying 
to  the  west  of  Black  River  also  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  engineers  say  that  this  Is  not 
economically  feasible  and  they  will  not  at 
this  time  recommend  any  protective  works 
west  of  Bleck  River. 

RED  RIVER  BASnt 

Now,  I  wish  to  discuss  for  a  moment  other 
mptters  '.n  which  I  am  also  vitally  Interested. 
I  refer  particularly  to  projects  In  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Louisiana.  For  sev- 
eral ye'rs  i  have  been  working  to  get  a  favor- 
able report  from  the  engineers  to  clean  out 
the  channels  and  provide  for  proper  drain- 
age for  the  southern  part  of  Rapides  Prrlsh 
and  a  grea»  portion  of  Avoyelles  Parish.  This 
Is  to  be  accomplished  by  cleaning  out  and 
otherwise  improving  Bayous  Rapides,  Boeuf, 
and  Cocodrie.  Rapides  Bayou  starts  right 
ouoside  of  Alexandria  and  all  of  these  bayous 
run  m  a  southerly  direction.  This  project 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  pos- 
sible /or  Rapides  and  Avoyelles  Parishes  be- 
cause it  would  run  the  surface  water  down 
through  th€!5e  bayous.  This  project  also  calls 
for  runnLnt  this  fresh  surface  water  down 
through  Bayous  Teche  and  Vermilion  and 
the  Rutn  Canal  to  provide  addilicnal  water 
for  the  Teche- Vermilion  rice  lands.  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  4684)  to  accomplish 
this.  The  report  of  the  engineers  has  not  yet 
been  officially  presented  to  Congress,  but  1 
hope  this  will  be  done.  The  estimated  cost 
of  this  WOT.:  Is  $2,630,274. 

I  have  al.so  introduced  H.  R.  4738  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  a  levee  project 
with  appurtenant  drainage  works  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  improvement  of  Bayou  Rlgolette 
channels  on  Red  River  and  the  separation  of 
Bayous  Darrow  and  Rlgolette  channels  on 
Red  River  In  the  Alcha-Rigolette  area  in 
Grant  and  Rapides  Parishes.  The  estimated 
cost  of  this  project  Is  •914,500.  This  bill  also 
provides  for  a  levee  project  and  appurtenant 
drainage  works  on  Red  River  In  the  Rocky 
Bayou-Plnevllle  erea  In  Rapides  Perish,  the 
estimated  c  .t  to  be  $150,100.  I  em  anxious 
tn  get  favorable  action  on  this,  also. 

In  addition  to  the  projects  which  1  have 
outlined  here  on  Red  River,  I  wish  to  say 
ftirther  that  my  colleague,  Mr.  Brooks,  has 
projects  farther  up  Red  River  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  which  he  represents, 
and  I  understand  that  he  has,  or  will,  pre- 
sent bills  to  cover  these  projects.  I  am  heart- 
ily m  favor  of  them  and  he  will  have  my  full 
cooperation. 

I  wish  to  mention  now  that  my  colleague. 
Mr.  Mills,  representing  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Louisiana,  will  propose  leg- 
islation for  certain  flood-control  projects  In 
his  dlsUict  and  he  will  have  my  cooperation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  genUemen,  In  con- 
clusion I  wUh  to  say  that  I  have  frankly  and 
faUly  set  forth  the  position  and  desire  of 
Louisiana  In  these  matters.  We  need  to  have 
the  reports  of  the  engineers  officially  pre- 
sented to  Congress.  I  ask  your  cooperaUon 
in  all  these  matters.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  our  case  Is  Just. 


Huey  Lout — Live  Foreyer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  20.  1941 


POEM    BY    HORACE    C.   CARLISLB 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tinder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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Record.  I  Insert  a  poem  composed  by  Mr. 
Horace  C.  Carlisle  entitled  "Huey  Long- 
Live  Forever." 

Hxnrr  long — ^livi  roREvia 

E-uey  Long,  dynamic  statesman, 
U-nlque  man.  that  darsd  oppose 
E-verything  that  hurt  his  people, 
y-lelded  never  to  his  foes. 

Ir-tfe  to  him.  yea.  was  a  battle — 
"O-nward!"  was  his  battle  cry — 
N-ever  did  his  courage  falter. 
O-od  kaiowB.  e'en  when  death  drew  nigh. 

N-ature  gave  him  wit  and  wisdom, 
A-nd  the  tact  to  put  in  force 
M-easures  that  might  help  men  forward. 
E-ver  In  life's  onward  course. 

T-rue  to  those  In  whom  he  trusted, 
H-uey  Long,  unto  the  end. 
A-lways  proved  himself  a  willing, 
T-lmely,  faithful,  fearless  friend. 

W-hen  he  crossed  death's  unseen  rlver^ 
1-n  their  hearts,  his  friends  anew 
L-et  earth  know  that  they  most  surely 
L-onged  to  see  his  dream  come  true. 

L-ike  the  Master,  he  vprought  always 
I-n  the  mt'rest  of  the  poor. 
V-olclng  their  needs,  m  the  open, 
E-ver  doing  more  and  mors. 

— Horoce  C.  Carlisle. 


Machines — Senrants  or  Masters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CAUTOBrnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  19, 1941 


ARTICLE    BY   WALTER    RAUTENSTRAUCH 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  article  following  appeared  in  a 
late  issue  of  the  magazine,  Friday.  Mr. 
"Walter  Rautenstrauch,  the  author  is  pro- 
lessor  of  industrial  engineering  at  Co- 
lumbia University, 

This  article  certainly  is  a  challenge  to 
all  Members  of  the  Congress.  At  the 
close  of  this  artificial  prosperity,  the  de- 
pression will  fall  with  full  force.  Let 
us  plan  now  to  meet  that  impending 
danger  with  something  other  than  "stop- 
gap" measures.  The  machine  must  be 
made  the  slave  of  society  and  not  its 
master. 
The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  magazine  Friday] 
A  ScnjmsT  Looks  at  Indtjstht 
(By  Walter  Rautenstrauch.  professor  of  In- 
dustrial engineering  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity) 

More  and  more  in  recent  days  I  have  been 
makcd:  "How  much  can  America  produce? 
What  limits  are  there  to  the  capacity  of  our 
men  and  machines?"  As  an  Industrial  engi- 
neer, I  am  supposed  to  know  the  answer. 
The  answer  ia  supposed  to  be  simple.  But 
It  isnt. 

Engineers  are  often  tempted  to  answer 
such  a  question  by  computing  th(  total 
amount  of  raw  materials  available,  the  num- 
ber of  factories  capable  of  being  mobilized, 
the  number  of  men  available  ta  work  the 


machines.  The  national  plant  itself  Is  seen 
as  a  giant  machine:  and  the  production 
problem  is  viewed  merely  ts  one  of  organi- 
zation, of  Increasing  the  technical  efficiency 
c'  the  machine,  of  raising  the  level  of  man- 
hcur  output. 

This  might  be  true  In  a  vacuvmi.  But  we 
don't  live  In  a  vacuum.  If  technology  alone 
were  the  answer,  we  in  America  today  would 
not  be  faced  with  a  situation  in  which  more 
than  half  the  population  Is  "ill-housed,  ill- 
fed,  and  Ill-clothed";  where  ten  to  fifteen 
million  men  have  been  chronically  unem- 
ployed for  more  than  10  years;  where  pro- 
duction for  war  is  used  as  a  temporary  stop- 
gap against  national  economic  collapse. 

I  have  seen  America  develop  miracles  in 
technological  advance.  In  the  14  years  be- 
tween 1920  and  1934,  man-hour  output  In 
direct  manufactviring  Jumped  almost  100  per- 
cent. That  should  have  meant  twice  as  much 
goods  on  the  market,  a  100-percent  increase 
In  the  standard  of  living.  But  it  didn't.  It 
only  meant  that  the  same  amount  of  goods 
was  produced  in  the  factories.  Human  labor 
time  was  cut  44  percent.  Millions  of  work- 
ers were  tossed  on  the  scrap  heap. 

The  introduction  of  strip  mining  In  open- 
pit  mines  raised  their  total  output  In  1929 
to  three  times  that  of  1919.  The  next  10 
years  saw  a  further  lncrea.se  of  56  percent  In 
productivity.  But  from  1929  to  1939  employ- 
ment In  the  United  SUles  dropped  21  per- 
cent. 

We  see  a  similar  story  in  steel.  Auto- 
matic hot-strip  mills  have  made  It  possible 
for  126  men  to  turn  out  2,500  tons  of  tin 
plate  a  day.  Formerly  that  would  have 
taken  96  mills  with  a  combined  crew  of 
4,512  men.  From  September  1937  to  Sep- 
tember 1939.  88.000  tin-plate  workers  were 
driven  out  of  the  Indvistry. 

According  to  testimony  before  the  Tempo- 
rary National  Economic  Committee  In  Wash- 
ington, production  per  man-hour  In  the 
electrical -equipment  Industry  has  Increased 
by  36  percent  between  1929  and  1939.  Em- 
ployment has  dropped  16  percent.  In  the 
manufacture  of  radios  during  the  same 
period  labor  productivity  has  doubled. 

Before  1939,  6  girls  working  8=4  hours  per 
day  produced  3, SCO  packed  lamps.  Today 
fewer  than  6  girls  are  turning  out  18.000 
packed  lamps  In  8  hours.  The  vise  of  new 
automatic  feeders  enables  1  girl  to  operate  5 
machines  In  1  operation  on  radio  tubes.  For- 
merly the  same  operation  required  4  girls  on 
I  machine. 

The  same  story  Is  repeated  In  the  rubber 
Industry.  Recent  changes  from  the  "pot- 
heater"  method  of  vulcanizing  tires  to  the 
automatic  watch-case  mold  have  more  than 
doubled  the  man-hour  output.  In  chang- 
ing from  the  core  method  to  the  flat  top 
crown  method  of  building  truck  tires  150 
out  of  525  tire  workers  were  dispensed 
with.  From  1929  to  1939,  35,000  workers 
lost  their  Jobs  In  the  tire  and  tube  branch 
alone 

The  Installation  of  continuous  processes 
m  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  yam  has 
Increased  man-hour  productivity  by  333  per- 
cent. Operations  which  formerly  required 
85  hours  are  now  completed  In  5  minutes. 
The  Ford  laboratory  Is  now  at  work  on  the 
production  of  synthetic  wool  fiber  from  soy- 
beans. Today  2  acres  of  land  are  needed 
to  nourish  sheep  which  will  produce  10 
pounds  of  wool  per  year.  The  same  2  acres, 
sown  with  soybeans,  can  be  made  to  supply 
400  pounds  of  fiber  for  clothing. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  amazing  tech- 
nological advances  which  the  genius  of 
American  scientists  has  made  possible.  But 
this  Is  not  all.  Hundreds  of  new  inventions, 
ready  for  Immediate  use  In  Industry,  have 
been  held  back;  plans  and  patents  He  locked 
in  the  vaults  of  the  big  corporations.  Amer- 
ica's Industries  are  equipped  to  produce  al- 
most imllmited  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
wealth.     Why,    then,    are    people    himgry? 


Why  are  they  asked  to  "sacrifice"?    Why  ar« 
there  millions  out  of  work? 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  at  once  that  it  is 
not  science,  not  the  machine,  which  has  cre- 
ated poverty  and  unemployment.  The  ma- 
chine Is  a  source  )f  wealth.  Not  the 
machine,  but  those  who  own  and  control  the 
machine  bear  the  responsibUlty  for  social 
misery. 

For  the  Nation  as  a  whole  the  machine  is 
an  Instrument  for  the  production  of  wealth. 
For  the  few  who  own  the  machines  It  U 
an  Instrument  for  the  production  of  profit. 
But  In  order  for  a  producer  of  commodities 
to  make  profits  he  must  find  a  market  for 
his  goods.  There  must  be  people  willing 
and  able  to  pay  for  ♦hem. 

The  owners  of  the  machines  have  every  year 
been  taking  for  themselves  a  larger  and  larger 
percentage  of  the  income  from  the  goods  pro- 
duced. Immediately  after  the  first  World 
War.  the  ratio  of  wages  to  interest,  dividends, 
and  overhead  services  In  all  manufacturing 
Industries  was  88  to  12.  Ten  yeara  later,  In 
1929,  the  proportion  going  to  wages  had 
dropped  te  80  percent,  while  that  which  went 
to  capital  had  risen  to  20  percent.  It  was 
Impossible  for  the  working  population  to  buy 
back  the  goods  It  had  produced.  The  owners, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  unable  to  consume 
the  wealth  they  owned.  They  shut  down 
their  factories;  their  commodities  rotted  m 
the  warehouses.  Production  stopped  because 
without  consumers  there  could  be  no  profits. 
I  was  down  In  Washington  early  in  the  de- 
pression and  happened  to  be  called  Into  a 
conference  with  some  Government  officials. 
They  were  talking  about  ending  the  de- 
pres.4on  by  borrowing  $5,000,000,000.  I  asked 
thsm  Just  how  they  would  go  about  borrow- 
ing $5,000,000,000.  They  told  me  that  It  was 
a  mere  matter  of  signing  a  scrap  of  paper. 
They  didn't  tell  me — I  had  to  tell  them— that 
this  $5,000  000.000  scrap  of  paper  was  nothing 
other  than  a  guaranty  to  capital  of  profits 
be.ore  production. 

rhls  promise  of  profits  before  production — 
pimip-primlng — started  the  wheels  of  Indus- 
try moving  again.  But  the  same  process  'oy 
which  wealth  was  drained  away  from  the 
millions  who  produced  It  Into  the  hands  of 
the  few  vfco  owned  It  continued  at  an  even 
more  accelerated  pace. 

Saturated  with  wealth,  the  owners  of 
machines  Invested  their  money  not  In  the 
expansion  of  production  of  consumers'  goods, 
but  In  the  expansion  of  capital  goods — fac- 
tories and  means  of  production. 

Between  1919  and  1929  there  was  an  aver- 
age net  gain  In  employment  of  535.000  people 
a  year.  The  entire  Increase  went  into  ovpr- 
head  services:  Office  workers.  Insurance,  real 
estate,  and  so  on.  There  was  no  gain  what- 
soever in  the  number  of  people  producing 
consumers'  goods  on  the  farms  and  In  the 
factories,  nor  of  those  In  the  power  plants, 
In  building  construction,  or  In  transport, 
taken  as  a  whole. 

The  workers  producing  America's  bread 
baskets — the  consumers'  goods — had  to  pro- 
vide these  additional  535.000  bread  baskets 
each  year.  That  meant  that  every  year  they 
had  to  take  less  for  their  share  of  the  goods 
produced. 

If  this  was  true  up  to  1929.  It  Is  doubly 
true  today.  More  and  more  man-hours  are 
being  withdrawn  from  the  production  of  con- 
sumers' goods.  Millions  of  man-hours  are 
being  given  over  to  military  drill,  to  the 
building  of  rifles  and  ships,  and  bombers. 
The  men  at  work  on  war  production  have  to 
be  fed  and  clothed  and  sheltered  by  the 
lessening  number  of  men  who  produce  the 
bread  baskets. 

As  the  bread  baskets  decrease,  as  the  shares 
diminish,  the  wealth  In  the  hands  of  the 
owners  of  production  accumulates.  Profits 
Increase.  They  Increase  not  because  there 
are  more  purchasers  of  their  goods,  but  be- 
cause they  have  received  from  the  Govemo 
ment  a  "guaranty  of  profits  before  produ© 
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tlon."  This  is  simultaneously  a  guaranty 
of  a  precipitous  fall  In  the  Nations  general 
standard  of  living. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  a  large  manufacturer 
In  heavy  Industry  remarked  in  private  con- 
versation that  If  it  weren't  for  Government 
business,  his  plant  would  now  be  operating 
at  less  than  30  percent  of  capacity. 

We  have  reached  the  paradox  of  expanding 
production,  scientific  technological  advance 
en  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  shrink- 
ing consumption  of  the  wealth  we  have 
created.  ^  , 

All  the  genius  of  America's  Industrial  engi- 
neers cannot  alter  :he  rigid  fact  that  the  en- 
tire system  of  production  Is  facing  collapse. 
We  are  forced  to  rrscognlze  that  the  problem 
of  increased  production— of  "how  much  can 
America  produce?"— Is  based  not  on  Indus- 
trial engineering  £t  all  but  on  the  relative 
claims  of  capital  and  labor  to  the  gocds  pro- 
duced, on  labor's  ability  to  keep  on  living. 

If  tomorrow  the  owners  of  America's  ma- 
chines decided  to  exercise  their  purchasmg 
power  to  the  full  they  could  buy  up  every 
last  bit  of  consumers'  goods  In  existence, 
leaving  the  rest  of  humanity  to  starve.  That 
power  Is  the  power  of  life  and  death,  the 
power  to  make  war  and  the  power  to  destroy 
that  very  machinery  by  which  goods  are  pro- 
duced. 

These  are  not  fintasles  but  realities.  We 
have  already  seen  In  the  last  year  whole 
cities— factories,  nines,  and  men— wiped  off 
the  face  of  the  earth.  A  century  of  building, 
the  piled-up  work  of  science  and  labor,  has 
been  destroyed  In  France.  In  Holland,  in 
Belgium. 

So  long  as  labor  cannot  buy  back  the  goods 
which  It  has  Itseli  produced,  so  long  can  we 
expect  a  continuance  of  the  present  division 
of  production  Inio  its  three  present  cate- 
gories: Consumers'  goods  to  feed  the  people; 
factories  and  captal  gocds;  and  war  goods 
which  periodically  destroy  the  consumers- 
goods,  the  factories,  and  the  people. 

So  long  will  te:hnology  and  the  machine 
be  warped  into  ar  Instrument  of  destruction. 


Bail  Him  Back 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

of   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSi:  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  20,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NASHVILLB 

TENNESSEEAN 


Mr.  PBIESt.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  foUowing  editorial  from 
The  Nashville  Tennesseean  of  May  19, 
1941  This  editorial  has  been  reprinted 
In  fiill  by  Lond  Beaverbrook's  London 
Daily  Express. 
[From  The 


Nashville  Tennesseean] 


More  than  a  v 


BJJL    HIM   BACK 


«»wic  v*^»"  -  Jeek  has  passed  since  Rudolf 
Hess"  started  "the  world's  greatest  guessing 
game   by   balUnirout   of   his   airplane   over 

Scotland.  I  ^.    . 

Our  advice  to  Winston  Churchill,  now  that 
there  has  been  plenty  of  time  to  pick  the 
prisoner's  mind  I  to  pieces.  Is: 

BaU  him  back. 
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BaU  him  back  out  of  an  R.  A.  F.  plane  over 
the  German  capital  with  a  message  pinned 
to  his  coat  tall — a  message  that  there  Is  no 
peace  for  Nazi  aggressors  and  "here  Is  your 
problem  child."  And  then  watch  the  fire- 
works 

Although  Rudolf  Hess  Is  one  of  the  major 
leaders  in  the  totalitarian  movement  of 
mass  murder  and  slavery,  he  has  the  status 
of  a  prisoner  of  war.  Under  such  conditions, 
the  British  are  not  going  to  stand  him  against 
a  wall  or  hang  him  by  the  neck,  no  matter 
how  much  he  deserves  It. 

He  may  pose  as  one  who  sees  the  error  of 
his  ways,  but  that  will  always  be  a  matter 
of  grave  doubt  as  long  as  he  Is  In  British 
custody. 

Hand  him  back  to  Hitler  and  see  If  this 
party  leader  who  went  over  to  the  enemy  Is 
greeted  as  a  national  hero.  In  which  case  we 
would  know  that  Germany  has  a  craving  for 
peace. 

Or  wait  for  the  news  that  he  has  been 
liquidated  by  Herr  Hlmmler's  efficient  men 
who.  according  to  the  Nazi  version,  weren't 
smart  enough  to  prevent  him  from  stealing  a 
plane  right  under  their  noses  and  against 
the  orders  of  Hitler  that  would  brand  him  a 
deserter. 

Already  there  are  reports  from  Sweden  that 
hundreds  of  Germans,  party  members  and 
others,  are  being  arrested  because  of  the 
Hess  affair. 

It  Is  rumored,  and  denied,  that  Wlily  Mes- 
serschmltt.  the  famous  airplane  mar.xifac- 
turer.  Is  being  held  as  an  accomplice  of  the 
alleged  peacemaker. 

If  there  Is  any  element  of  truth  in  th>jse 
stories,  the  situation  would  not  be  Improved, 
from  the  ruling  clique's  standpoint,  by  the 
reappearance  of  the  man  who  has  been  one 
of  the  biggest  figwes  in  the  National  Social- 
ist organization. 

Bail  him  back  and  let  events  speak  for 
themselves. 

If  Hess  were  really  Hitler's  messenger  ol 
peace,  despite  fer\'ld  denials,  his  return  would 
constitute  an  answer  that  the  Feuhrer  could 
not  Ignore.  He  would  be  a  messenger  of 
defeat. 

If  he  went  to  England  on  his  own  vclitlon. 
he  would  carry  back  the  news  that  the  British 
people  are  detemlned  to  win  this  war  with 
American  backing  and  that  all  Ideas  that 
they  were  willing  to  "negotiate"  a  peace 
on  Hitler's  terms  were  mistaken  ones 

And  If  It  should  be  true  that  Rudolf  Hess 
really  sought  escape  from  the  Gestapo  after 
he  had  seen  the  vtrrltlng  on  the  wall,  the 
world  would  not  be  long  In  finding  it  out. 
As  one  who  has  ordered  the  maiming  and 
killing  of  thousands  and  has  preached  the 
doctrine  of  hate  and  destruction,  he  would 
be  subjected  to  the  terrors  whose  applica- 
tion to  others  he  sadistically  approved.  That 
would  not  be  an  unexpected  fate  for  a 
notorious  gangster  and  beer-hall  slugger  of 

his  type. 

From  the  standpoint  of  military  advan- 
tage, it  is  hardly  probably  that  the  man 
of  mystery  was  in  position  to  give  valuable 
military  information,  because  of  the  fact  that 
his  soeclalized  field  has  always  been  party 
organization.  But  If  he  came  to  England 
cl"lming  to  bring  information  of  value,  that 
information  already  has  been  obtained. 
Prom  that  standpoint,  his  usefulness  to 
Britain  Is  ended. 

Sportsmen  that  they  are,  the  British  owe 
no  debt  to  the  Deputy  Fuehrer  who  came 
among  them  as  an  uninvited  guest.  Nor 
have  they  any  sxirplxis  food  with  which  to 
nourish   him  In   Indefinite  confinement. 

Having  squeezed  him  dry,  they  can  send 
him  home  In  a  manner  equally  as  dramatic 
as  that  which  marked  his  arrival. 

And  once  that  Is  done.  Hitlers  order  to 
"forget  Hess"  wUl  have  no  weight  among  the 
German  people. 

Bail  him  backl 


Conroys 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF  MISSOX7RI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 


Tuesday,  May  20,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
good  friend  of  mine,  one  of  Missouri's 
outstanding  insurance  men.  smd  a  man 
whose  firm  does  much  business  in  Lon- 
don, recently  wrote  me  as  follows: 

Mt  Deah  Walteh:  The  following  la  an  ex- 
cerpt from  a  letter  dated  May  1.  from  one  of 
the  most  prominent  underwriters  at  Lloyd's 
London,  It  having  only  this  moment  arrived 
at  my  desk: 

"Things  move  so  fast  that  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  say  what  Is  going  to  happen  next, 
except  one  dees  gather  on  this  side  that  the 
United  States'  nonbelligerency  Is  going  to  be 
of  a  pretty  belligerent  kind.  I  hope  that  the 
United  States  keeps  out  of  actual  war.  as  I 
feel  that  they  can  do  more  good  as  a  nonbel- 
ligerent state  than  as  a  belligerent." 

Being  the  father  of  an  eligible  young  man 
for  the  draft  and  an  only  child.  I  have  as 
adroitly  bh  possible  questioned  many  people 
who  are  strong  for  convoys  and  for  war  as  to 
whether  they  have  any  eligible  boys  for  fight- 
ing purposes.  I  presume  I  passed  this  ques- 
tion to  150  or  200  people,  and  only  one 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 

I  am  wilUnf,  to  offer  Great  BrlUln  all  that 
she  can  take  and  that  we  can  possibly  spare, 
but  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  convoys 
because  "convoys  lead  to  shooting,  and  shoot- 
ing leads  to  war."  We  urge  that  you  stand 
pat,  and  If  our  President  carmot  live  up  to 
his  solemn  word  which  was  given  before  the 
election,  that  he  was  opposed  to  convoys  for 
the  reasons  above  quoted,  then  we  must  de- 
pend upon  you  honorable  men  in  Congrese 
to  keep  that  word  for  him. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Rhode  Island  DeliTen  the  Goods 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A!ME  J.  FORAND 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIYES 


Tuesday.  May  20.  1941 


REPORT  BY  EDWARD  P.  WALKER 


Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  brief  report  by  Ed- 
ward P.  Walker,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Textile  Association,  oa 
a  survey  Just  completed,  which  shows 
definitely  that  Rhode  Island  is  delivering 
the  goods.    The  report  follows: 

Due  to  the  apparent  willingness  and  abil- 
ity of  both  management  and  employees  to 
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compose  their  difference*  on  controversial 
matters,  production  of  Important  defense 
Items  has  gone  along  at  an  unprecedented 
rate,  with  one  or  two  minor  exceptions. 

All  the  mills  reporting  are  well  up  to  sched- 
Ul3  on  deliveries  and  some,  like  the  Guerin 
Mills.  Inc..  in  Woonsocket.  the  American  Silk 
Spinning  Co.,  in  Providence,  and  others,  are 
making  deliveries  from  a  few  v,-eeks  to  2 
months  ahead  of  schedule.  This  is  partic- 
ularly Important  In  such  plants  as  the  Guerin 
Mills,  who  have  probably  the  largest  serge 
imifcrm  cloth  contracts  In  the  State,  with 
orders  aggregating  more  than  a  mllhon  yards 
well  on  the  way  to  completion. 

This  splendid  record  would  not  be  possible 
without  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of 
management  and  employees  In  a  sincere  ef- 
fort to  meet  the  emergency. 

Not  ell  Rhcde  Island  plants  are  operating 
on  defense  contracts.  Not  all  are  equipped 
to  do  80.  It  may  safely  be  said,  however, 
that  practically  all  of  them  who  are  equipped 
to  handle  Government  business,  either  dl- 
Tectly  or  Indirectly,  have  bid  for  some  of 
the  work  and  in  most  cases  have  received  a 
•hare  of  the  bvslnefs. 

As  an  Indication  of  the  tremendous  di- 
versity of  materials  required  to  equip  the 
armed  forces  with  clothing  and  accessories, 
It  may  be  noted  that  Rhode  Island  mills 
are  producing  linings,  elastic  and  nonelas- 
tK  webbing,  braids  and  laces,  underwear 
yarli._woolen  and  worsted  weaving  yarn, 
uniform  cloth,  blankets  for  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  the  Red  Cross,  airplane  fabric,  target 
clo;h.  gas  cell  fabric,  balloon  cloth,  cart- 
-Idge  cloth,  lacing  twine,  sewing  silk,  cotton 
thread,  silk  yarn  for  powder  bags,  dyed 
yams  for  narrow  fabrics,  gas-mask  fabric, 
decorative  braid  for  Navy  uniforms,  and  a 
wide  diversity  of  other  essential  textiles. 
In  addition,  much  of  this  material  being 
manufactured  elsewhere  Is  being  dyed  and 
finished  here. 

Management  has  done  its  Job  promptly 
and  well,  and  at  something  of  a  sacrifice. 
Profits  on  Government  work  are  consider- 
ably under  thoee  to  be  obtained  from  strictly 
elTlllan  business,  and.  In  some  cases,  great 
^  care  Is  essential  In  order  that  any  profit 
at  all  may  be  shown.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  mills  have  buckled  down  to  their 
task  and  are  establishing  a  record  in  keep- 
tog  with  the  best  American  traditions. 

The  young  men  formerly  employed  in 
Rhode  Island  mills  and  now  serving  In  the 
armed  forces  and  their  "buddies"  will  be 
taken  care  of  as  far  aa  textile  equipment 
la  concerned,  far  better  than  they  have 
ever  been  in  any  great  American  Army 
and  Navy  In  the  past,  if  real  united  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Industry  In  Rhode  Island 
from  mill  treasuru'  to  mill  sweeper  can 
do  It. 


The  Ckalleiifc  •!  tbc  Hoar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or   LOtTISIANA 

IH  IBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tvesday.  May  20,  1941 


ADDRESS   BY  MOST  REV.   JOSEPH   P. 
RUMMEL 


lir.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcosd.  I  present  for  the  edification  of 


the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Nation  a  recent  address  by  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Most  Reverend  Joseph  P. 
Rummel,  archbishop  of  New  Orleans. 

This  is  an  admirable  analysis  of  the 
international  situation  and  attendant 
domestic  problems  in  the  United  States, 
and  I  strongly  commend  its  contents  to 
the  House  for  study. 

The  address  follows: 

Today  a  new  administration  Is  seizing  the 
helm  of  authority  In  this  noble  organization 
of  youthful  progressive  southern  business- 
men. Through  years  of  earnest  effort  and 
consistent  striving  toward  lofty  Ideals  the 
Young  Men's  Biislness  Club  of  New  Orleans 
has  carved  out  for  Itself  a  shrine  In  the  life 
of  this  commimlty  which  Is  a  credit  to  Its 
officers  and  members  and  an  Inspiration  to 
the  younger  generation  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
To  be  chosen  to  guide  the  destinies  of  such 
an  organization  is  Indeed  an  honor,  of  which 
any  staff  of  officers  may  be  Justly  proud:  a 
mark  of  confidence  truly  gratifying  and  stim- 
ulating. 

Therefore,  we  take  great  pleasvire  In  ex- 
tending to  the  new  staff  of  officers  our  warm- 
est congratulations  and  wish  them  well  as 
they  enter  upon  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. May  your  administration  be  charac- 
terized with  rare  wisdom,  clear  vision.  In- 
domitable courage,  and  brave  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose. Such  qualities  are  destined  to  mark 
with  success  yoxir  generous  efforts  to  lead  to 
ever  new  heights  of  achievement  this  gallant 
band  of  young  men  who  seek  to  promote 
the  city's  prosperity  and  welfare. 

THE   WORLD   WE    FACE 

No  one  will  question  today  the  fact  that 
we  have  fallen  upon  a  critical  period  in  the 
world's  history.  I  am  not  now  thinking  of 
the  horrible  situation  that  prevails  In  the 
war-stricken  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  Surely  the  sight  of  death-dealing 
Instruments,  which  are  destroying  property 
on  land  and  on  sea  at  a  pace  never  equaled 
In  the  history  of  the  world,  Is  calculated  to 
make  one  wonder  whether  all  civilizing  In- 
stincts have  run  amuck.  No  one  can  read 
of  the  miserable  fate  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  who  are  turned  out  of 
heme  and  country,  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
an  icy  winter,  disease,  and  vermin,  without 
feeling  a  sense  of  wrath  toward  the  authors 
of  such  barbarous  cruelty.  No  one  that  feels 
within  his  breast  the  throbblngs  of  a  heart 
that  Instinctively  yearns  for  liberty  can  wit- 
ness the  enslavement  of  nation  after  nation 
under  the  most  hjixxirltical  pretexts  without 
a  sense  of  Just  Indignation,  without  wonder- 
ing whether  in  the  face  of  such  despotism 
peace  can  ever  again  reign  upon  the  earth. 

And  yet  all  these  things  and  worse  are  but 
the  external  sjrmptoms  of  the  real  evil 
which  threatens  with  extinction  that  which 
we  have  cherished  with  pride  as  humanity's 
most  priceless  heritage,  the  civilization  which 
for  2X100  years  has  progressively  molded  hu- 
man life  Into  a  thing  of  beauty,  dignity,  and 
Joy.  The  world  has,  after  all,  tasted  war 
and  experienced  disaster  in  many  forms 
often  enough  not  to  become  totally  paralvzed 
with  fear  or  rendered  entirely  hopeless,  when 
armies  cro^  again  the  paths  of  the  conquerors 
of  old.  Even  in  the  present  crisis  we  marvel 
at  the  courage  of  a  Finland  and  a  Greece, 
and  we  stand  In  admiration  before  those 
brave  men,  women,  and  children  who  today 
scarcely  shtidder  when  bombs  crash 
through  their  homes  out  of  the  midnight 
skies. 

The  terrifying  thing  about  the  Impending 
world  cataclysm  is  the  sinister  threat  of  a 
new  brand  of  world  conquest,  for  which  the 
Tiolence  bf  mechanised  warfare  is  but  a 
prelude,  but  the  wedge  to  creat*  the  open- 
ing that  will  let  In  an  entirely  new  order, 
an  entirely  new  way  of  life. 


In  this  new  order  freedom,  as  our  fore- 
fathers dreamed  It  and  as  we  have  learnrd  to 
know  and  cherish  It,  Is  doomed  to  die.  Even 
today,  where  this  new  philosophy  or  way  of 
life  Is  in  force,  there  Is  no  freedom  of 
speech,  no  freedom  of  the  press,  no  freedom 
of  the  ballot,  no  freedom  even  of  thought, 
for  men  may  not  even  think,  much  less  dare 
to  utter  opinions  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
the  fanatical  rulers.  Freedom  of  worship 
has  been  either  entirely  abolished  or  so  cir- 
cumscribed that  the  genuine  blessings  and 
consolations  of  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
are  practically  made  Impossible.  Certainly 
every  effort  Is  made  to  alienate  youth  from 
the  old  allegiances  that  gave  to  life  the  zest 
of  honor,  purity,  honesty,  and  spiritual  ideal- 
ism. 

With  this  new  philosophy  and  order  of 
life  there  is  al£0  premised  a  new  order  for 
Industry  and  commerce,  a  new  order  of 
finance  and  business  management.  In  every 
phase  of  human  existence  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  the  individual  must  be  sub- 
merged in  the  State,  and  even  this  in  turn 
will  be  absorbed  In  the  absolute  authority  of 
the  dictator.  By  a  strange  paradox  all  in- 
dividuality Is  doomed  to  extinction  except 
the  self-constituted  supreme  individuality  of 
the  dictator. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  deceived  Into  believing  that  these 
characteristics  are  peculiar  to  any  one  brand 
of  dictatorship.  Nazl-ism,  commvmlsm.  and 
fascism  are  mere  names;  bsisically  the  philos- 
ophy of  government  and  of  life  which  each 
advocates  is  the  same;  their  methods  of  opera- 
tion are  fundamentally  Identical;  their  ulti- 
mate aspirations  are  kindred,  WhetMer  the 
bond  of  brotherhood  which  their  leaders  pro- 
fess can  survive  their  individual  ambitions  is 
very  questionable;  this  month  Is  certain  that 
they  share  a  philosophy  of  government  and 
life,  which  is  a  menace  today  to  all  that  we 
prize  as  precious  and  sacred. 

THE  CHALLENCK 

Confronted  as  we  are  by  such  a  menace  we 
cannot  remain  indifferent  must  less  passive. 
Inasmuch  as  this  menace  is  one  of  Icrce,  It 
must  naturally  be  met  with  force.  This  we 
are  doing  as  a  Nation  through  the  program 
of  defense,  which  today  Is  calling  our  young 
men  to  the  training  camps,  setting  the  wheels 
of  industry  humming  in  the  manufacture  of 
armaments,  stimulating  to  new  levels  of  ef- 
ficiency all  the  means  of  production  on  the 
farm.  In  the  factory,  and  in  commercial  enter- 
prise. In  this  patriotic  effort  all  of  us  have  a 
stake,  all  of  us  have  an  obligation  to  cooper- 
ate to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  resources,  and 
sacrifice.  It  is  still  the  slogan  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  go  the  full  limit,  "short  of  war";  It 
is  still  the  hope  and  prayer  of  more  than 
80  percent  of  o'or  people  that  peace  be  main- 
tained; It  Is  still  the  conviction  of  many  that 
we  can  render  a  better  and  more  effective 
service  to  the  nations  which  are  bravely  fight- 
ing for  freedom  and  democracy  by  remaining 
out  of  the  active  conflict.  And  yet  no  think- 
ing American  will  question  the  wisdom  of 
{HVtecting  with  all  the  resources  at  our  com- 
mand our  hearths  and  our  altars,  our  cher- 
ished Institutions  and  the  predoup  prin- 
ciples and  rights  that  sparkle  like  Jewels  In 
our  Constitution,  the  diadem  that  crowns  the 
brow  of  fair  America. 

Exit  in  this  hour  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  challenge  which  the  totalitarian  dictators 
have  flung  out  Into  the  world  must  be  met 
by  sound  philosophic  thought  and  conviction 
even  more  than  by  the  weight  of  armaments 
and  the  skill  of  leadership  on  the  battlefield, 
in  the  air.  and  on  the  billows  of  the  sea. 
Not  Infrequently  have  we  heard  in  recent 
years  the  demand  for  a  spiritual  revival 
throughout  cur  Nation.  This  spiritual  re- 
vival must  Indeed  envision  a  new  emphasis 
upon  the  spiritual  values  of  religion,  but  it 
must  not  confine  Itself  strictly  to  the  religious 
domain. 
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This  spiritual  revival  m\ist  Include  a  re- 
dedlcatlon  to  the  fundamental  principles  that 
underlie  a  true  phUosophy  of  life.  No  one 
has  stated  these  fundamental  prmclples 
better  than  Pope  Pius  XH,  who  has  proven 
himself  throughout  this  entire  crisis  the  true 
friend  of  all  humanity.  In  his  Christmas 
message  as  far  back  as  1939.  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  new  World  War,  he 
enunciated  his  famous  five  points  for  the 
reestablishment  of  peace   and  order   in  the 

world.  ^         _,     ^.,     . 

"The  right  to  life  and  Independence  of 
all  nations.  Is  his  first  condition,  a  condition 
which  Is  flagrantly  violated  by  the  would-be 
conquerors  of  the  world.  Austria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland.  Finland,  Norway.  HoUand, 
Belgium,  France,  and  latterly  the  Balkan 
states  cry  out  to  the  world  for  the  recognition 
of  this  "right  to  life  and  independence,  of 
which  they  have  been  cruelly  deprived. 

"Disarmament  and  liberation  from  the  rule 
of  force"  Is  another  condition  for  peace  and 
civilized  order,  which  the  Holy  Father  pro- 
claims The  totalitarian  state  revives  the 
ruthless  principle  of  might  makes  right,  and 
by  Its  application  It  wovUd  rtUe  the  universe. 
"International  organization."  stripped  of 
the  errors  of  the  past,  restoring  the  sacredneas 
of  treaty  obligations.  Is  the  third  condition 
for  a  real  new  order  among  the  nations. 

"Fu'fillment  of  the  needs  and  Just  demands 
of  peoples,"  is  a  fourth  stipulation,  which 
should  bring  satisfaction  and  contentment 
especially  to  smaller  nations,  struggling  not 
for  a  place  In  the  s\in  but  for  existence  In 
decency  and  honor. 

But  perhaps  the  most  significant  and  far- 
reaching  stipulation  that  the  Pontiff  makes 
is  "The  observance  of  principles  of  Justice 
and  charity  by  statesmen  and  peoples."  In 
this  lies  the  very  heart  of  the  solution  of  the 
world  problem.  Selfishness,  avarice,  greed 
for  power,  lust  for  wealth  have  dominated  the 
acts  of  too  many  so-called  statesmen  and  even 
fired  the  ambitions  of  too  many  peoples,  with 
the  result  that  Justice  is  rarely  found  and 
charity  almost  despised  in  the  councils  of 
statesmen,  deliberating  over  the  destinies  of 
the  nations. 

Th3  challenge  that  I  sense  Is  that  we  as 
individuals  and  certalrUy  you  as  an  Influential 
civic  organization  fahculd  cultivate  these  prin- 
ciples even  now. 

Neither  national  nor  International  Justice 
or  charity  can  be  realized  unless  these  vir- 
tues be  professed  and  practically  applied  In 
the  personal  and  social  relationships  of  In- 
dividual citizens  and  organizations.  Before 
ue  can  claim  or  hope  for  a  recognition  of  "the 
Tight  to  life  and  Independence"  among  na- 
tions, we  must  recognize  those  same  rights 
among  ourselves;  before  we  can  think  of 
satisfying  "the  needs  and  Just  demands  of 
peoples  "  we  should  fulfill  similar  needs  and 
demands  In  cur  relations  to  the  Individuals 
and  grcup3  with  whom  we  live  and  work; 
"prirciples  of  Justice  and  charity"  must  first 
be  realized  In  the  intimacy  of  our  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  civic  relations  before  they  can 
beccme  a  vital  and  vitalizing  force  In  the 
adjustment  of  world  affairs. 

JUSTICE    AND     CHARTTT     AT     HOME 

Your  mission  as  a  civic  and  lousiness  or- 
ganization may  seem  far  removed  from  the 
international  or  even  the  national  arena,  and 
yet  you  have  It  within  your  power  to  lay  here 
certain  definite  foundations,  whose  relation- 
ship to  the  larger  structure  wUl  be  most  im- 
portant and  effective.  Against  the  totalitar- 
ian philosophy  of  government  and  life  ycu 
must  preach  and  practice  respect  for  the 
dignity  and  rights  of  the  individual.  This 
will  express  itself  in  the  wages  and  salaries 
ycu  pay,  In  the  treatment  of  those  who  are 
In  your  employ.  In  the  fairness  of  ycur  at- 
titude toward  your  clients  and  customers, 
and  even  toward  your  competitors.  Over 
against  the  philosophy  of  "might  makes 
ri^ht"  you  must  set  principles  of  humane 
and  considerate  conduct  toward  every  indi- 


vidual and  group  with  whom  you  deal.  In- 
justice and  cruelty  must  be  fought  by  Jus- 
tice toward  all  without  exception  and  by 
charity  especially  toward  the  underpriv- 
ileged and  oppressed.  Totalitarian  Irrever- 
ence and  irreligion  must  be  fought  by  ycur 
sense  of  respect,  consistency,  and  tolerance 
toward  your  religion  and  the  religion  of  your 
fellow  citizens. 

You  have  a  great  mission  to  build  up  In 
this  fair  city  of  ours — a  better  economic,  civic, 
and  social  structure.  It  has  been  stated  sta- 
tistically that  practlcaUy  two-thirds  of  the 
families  In  New  Orleans  earn  less  than  $1,000 
per  year,  which  Is  actually  only  about  70  per- 
cent of  what  Is  considered  necessary  for  a 
proper  standard  of  living.  Some  30.000 
New  Orleans  families  have  average  Incomes 
less  than  one-half  of  what  has  been  fixed  as 
the  emergency  level,  namely,  half  of  »883. 
These  are  families  on  relief  and  on  W.  P.  A. 
projects.  Estimating  the  average  family  at 
four  persons,  this  means  that  about  120.000 
of  ovu-  population  subsists  on  a  famUy  in- 
come of  less  than  »450  per  year.  This  sltxia- 
tlon  should  claim  your  thought,  your  study, 
and  your  effort  to  Increase  not  only  the  op- 
portunities for  work  but  also  the  rate  of 
compensation. 

FaUtire  to  recognize  this  responsibUlty  and 
to  even  anticipate  the  demands  of  the  under- 
paid  and   sometimes  overworked   employees 
will  sooner  or  later  drive  desperate  souls  Into 
the  ranks  of  malcontents,  who  become  easy 
prey  for  leftist  propaganda.    In  your  organi- 
zation there  should  be  provided  a  committee 
whose  function  It  should  be  to  study  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  of  your  city,  a 
committee  that  wlU  look  at  facts  squarely 
and  strive  intelligently  and  sympathetically 
to  lift  the  entire  commtinity  to  a  higher  level 
of  life      Carnivals  and  fiestas  give  zest  to  life, 
but  they  will  never  sufflctj  to  build  up  a  sub- 
stantial economic  and  social  structure,  which 
will  make  New  Orleans  in  reality  a  better 
and  happier  place  to  Uve  in.    Your  mission 
is  to  attract  and  create  more  and  better  op- 
portunities of  employment,  to  apply  sound 
principles  and  policies  to  business  manage- 
ment to  put  forth  sincere  efforts  to  promote 
social  Justice  In  the  relations  between  work- 
ers and  employers. 

Your  mission  Is  to  use  yoxur  Influence  to 
promote   honesty   and   efficiency   In   govern- 
ment, to  urge  the  proper  authorities  to  pur^ 
the  city  of  the  moral  cankers  that  contradict 
our  claims  for  preeminence  among  the  clt.es 
for  charm  and  beauty.    The  real  charm  of  a 
city  lies  not  only  In  the  fairness  of  Its  boule- 
vards and  in  the  qualntness  of  Ite  architec- 
ture but  also  and  chlefiy  In  the  virtue  of  Its 
citizens,  m  the  safety  of  Its  h'ghways  and 
byways,  and  In  Its  freedom  from  the  dangers 
of  moral  as  well  as  physical  contammation. 
These  Ideals  take  on  a  greater  weight  of  im- 
portance at  the  present  time,  when  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  men,  the  very  fiower  of 
the  Nation.  wiU  be  relayed  to  us  week  after 
weak  in  search  of  relief  from  the  monotonous 
grind  of  military  discipline  and  camp  life. 
Let  It  not  be  said  that  through  lack  of  vigi- 
lance    much    less    throu?h    criminal    conni- 
vance, we  have  been  responsible  for  the  con- 
tamination of  their  morals  any  more  than 
we  would  wish  to  Jeopardize  their  physical 
welfare. 

This  fair  city  of  ours  Is  but  a  Uttle  comer 
of  our  country  and  a  still  smaller  microcosm 
of  the  universe,  but  for  us  It  Is  the  litt.e 
world  for  which  we  are  responsible  and  in 
which  we  have  the  cppcrtxmlty  to  exercise 
our  Gcd-glven  faculties.  Here  we  can  bring 
into  full  play  our  civic  pride,  our  patriotism, 
our  personal  virtues,  our  rellglotis  rsverence. 
not  in  the  spirit  of  narrow-mindedness,  but 
with  the  consciousness  that  our  zeal  wUl  re- 
sult in  a  contribution  of  national  and  even 
international  proportions.  New  Orleans  Is 
one  of  the  gateways  of  the  North  Amer.can 
Continent,  gateway  to  the  luxuriant  South- 
west of  our  own  baloved  country,  f»t«^y  *° 
the  teeming  industrious  vaUey  of  the  Mis- 


sissippi,  gateway  to   the   Gulf   area   of   the 

Southland,  gateway  even  to  that  land  of 
promise  which  more  persistently  than  ever 
it  is  our  duty  to  woo  in  these  critical  times, 
namely,  Latin  America.  To  make  this  gate- 
way a  noble  expression  of  genuine  American 
democracy,  free,  progressive,  and  beautiful  in 
lU  civic  integrity  and  individual  righteous- 
ness Is  Indeed  a  challenge  worthy  of  the 
mettle  and  Idealism  of  the  Young  Men's 
Business  Club. 

May  God  prosper  Its  endeavors  under  the 
new  leadership  of  Its  staff  of  worthy  execu- 
tives. Thu.s  we  may  realize  another  hope  of 
the  great  White  Shepherd  In  the  Vatican. 
In  his  last  Christmas  message  he  said,  "We 
express  our  heartfelt  wish  that  hunaanlty 
and  those  who  show  It  the  way  along  which 
it  Is  to  move  forward  will  be  sufficiently  ma- 
tured Intellectually  and  capable  In  action  to 
prepare  the  ground  of  the  future  for  the  new 
order  that  will  be  solid,  true,  and  Just." 


Nondefense  Economy 


EXTENSION  OP  RE^4ARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  A.  MEYER 

or  KAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  20,  1941 


Mr.      MEYER      <rf      Maryland.    Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  when  the  House  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.  R.  4590)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1942.  and  other  purposes,  I  felt  con- 
strained to  support  a  number  of  amend- 
ments offered,  even  though  I  found  my- 
self  to  be   the  sole  majority   Member 
voting  with  the  minority  side   of  the 
House    This  was.  to  me.  a  new  and  not 
altogether  pleasant  experience,  but  since 
then  I  have  heard  from  many  majority 
Members  who  feel  that  my  reasons  for 
so  doing  were  sound.    A  teller  vote  was 
called  for  on  two  of  the  amendments 
offered  which  were  designed  to  effect 
economies  in  the  routine  departments  of 
Government,  and.  although  rejected,  the 
teller  vote  in  one  stood— yeas  66.  nays 
79   and  in  the  other— yeas  73.  nays  79, 
indicating  that  there  is  a  strong  senti- 
ment for  retrenchment.    After  the  de- 
feat of  each  amendment  designed  to  re- 
duce expenditures  I  voted  again  with 
the  minority  party  to  recommit  the  biU 
to    the    Committee    on    Appropriations 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  com- 
mittee   reduce    the    bill    $'21,469,245.61 
from  the  various  items,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  items  specified  in  hearings 
as  national  defense. 

My  reason  for  taking  this  position  is 
based  on  the  certain  knowledge  that  all 
expenditures  not  directly  connected  with 
defense  should  be  curtaUed  as  much  as 
passible  in  order  that  the  entire  resources 
of  the  Nation  may  be  concentrated  on 
the  job  at  hand.  I  believe  we  are  united 
as  to  the  policy  of  building  a  strong  de- 
fense against  any  possible  aggression  and 
that  we  are  united  in  the  behef  that  we 
should  finance  this  program  as  far  as  t« 
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practicable  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.    I 
believe  that  every  individua]  and  every 
buiioess  in  the  country  is  willing  to  pay 
a  fafr  share  of  the  additional  tax  burden 
that    will    be    necessary.    However,    it 
must  be  '•emembered  that  our  peacetime 
budget  and  tax  load  over  the  last  10 
years  has  been  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  and  it  Is  essential  that 
this  staggering  cost  be  apportioned  in  an 
equitable  manner  and  the  burden  on  our 
citizens  eased  as  much  as  possible  so  that 
H  will  not  of  itself  hamper  the  program 
of  defense:  and  it  is  imperative,  to  my 
mind,    that    spending    for    nondefense 
needs  be  reduced  in  an  effort  to  make  it 
possible  to  meet  this  stupendous  obliga- 
tion.   It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that 
mere  designation  as  a  defense  measure 
does  not  mtke  it  such.    This  Is  the  case 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project. 
which  was  defeated  on  its  merits,  but  is 
now  being  urged  upon  us  as  a  necessity 
to  national  defense. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  no 
better  place  to  begin  economizing  than 
with  this  appropriation  bill  which  pro- 
vided for  aa  increase  of  approximately 
$21,500,000  over  the  prcvioxis  year  for  tha 
use  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  while  the  effort  was  entirely  unsuc- 
cessful I  do  feel  from  present  indications 
that  drastic  moves  for  economy  are 
forthcoming,  and  urge  that  we  face  in  tx 
very  real  and  active  way  the  necessity 
for  rigid  economy  in  unessential  nonde- 
fense activities  as  a  vital  part  of  the 
national -defense  program. 

It  has  been  my  policy,  during  the  emer- 
gency to  lend  my  support  to  those 
measures  which  tend  to  strengthen  our 
country  economically  and  build  up  its  de- 
fenses and  to  oppose  any  reckless  poiu-- 
ing  out  of  money  on  nondefense  meas- 
ures. 

That  this  subject  of  unessential,  non- 
defense  economy  is  very  much  alive  is 
evidenced  by  recent  editorials  in  many 
leading  newspapers  and  periodicals, 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun  of  May  16.  1941. 
which  I  am  now  filing,  and  I  hope  it  will 
have  the  attention  of  the  membership: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  of  May 

16.  19411 

A  •BAXX-VP  B  wshms  im  thx  dcpabtmknt  cr 

THB  nrmioa 

"It  would  be  •  tragic  error  to  assume  that 
we  can  expand  our  defense  production  on  a 
colosaal  acale  and  still  go  our  usual  ways, 
whether  as  a  government  or  as  Individuals. 
It  would  be  folly  to  assume  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  spend  now  for  nondefense  needs  as 
we  did  in  normal  times." — Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Henrv  Morgenthau. 

On  Wedne«iay  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, asked  to  institute  economies,  voted  to 
■eparate  Dr.  Ruth  Gruber.  alleged  Commu- 
nist, from  the  pay  roll  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  This  would  be  a  15.000  saving. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  House  ap- 
proved and  sent  to  the  Senate  a  biU  to  appro- 
prUte  »177,027.078  for  the  use  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  which  would  be  $21,- 
■477345  more  than  the  current  year's  appro- 
priation. 

Thla  la  fantastic.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  provides.  In  Its  vast,  amorphous, 
eat^-aU  roominess,  a  convenient  location 
for  eounttoas  unessential,  nondefense  groups 
and  projacta.    Ttoit  Department  is  a  congeries 


ol  dlvtailona.  bureaus,  boards,  administra- 
tions, services,  branches,  subbranches,  com- 
missicns,  and  committees.  Merely  to  list 
them  in  close,  fine  print  requires  page  after 
page  of  the  Congreeslonal  Directory.  No- 
body, not  even  Mr.  Ickea  himself,  knows 
everything  that  goes  on  In  this  grab-bag  De- 
pMrtment.  but  everyone  knows  that  here  is 
an  opportunity  to  avoid  the  tragic  error 
of  which  Mr.  Morgenthau  spoke  when  he 
warned  against  spending  for  xmessential 
nondefense  purposes. 

The  Nation  faces  a  probable  public  debt  of 
$90,000,000,000.  It  faces  a  future  darker  and 
more  uncertain  than  at  any  time  since  Wash- 
ington first  took  the  oath  of  office.  Yet,  with 
national  safety  at  stake,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives goes  Its  usual  way  and  votes 
to  add  t21,O0O.0OQ  more  to  the  taxpayers- 
burden.  And  for  a  department  full  of  unes- 
sential, nondefense  projects. 


Scapefoats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  nJJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  May  20.  1941 


Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  scape- 
goat, according  to  Webster,  is  "a  person 
made  to  bear  the  blame  or  burden  of 
another's  sin."  "A  person  punished  for 
the  sins  of  another."  The  term  "scape- 
goat" originated  with  the  custom,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  common  in  Jewish 
antiquity,  whereby  a  goat,  upon  which 
the  sins  cl  the  people  were  symbolically 
laid,  was  sent  away  into  the  wilderness 
carrying  the  sins  of  the  people  away  with 
it.  Civilized  people  today  still  feel  the 
need  of  scapegoats  and  make  use  of  them. 
The  pages  of  modem  history  are  repleie 
with  illustrations  of  scapegoats,  groups  of 
people,  religious  sects,  certain  races,  upon 
which  from  time  to  time  have  been  placed 
the  blame  for  the  sins  and  shortcomings 
of  society,  and  then  the  ever-ready  winds 
of  hate  have  been  loosed  upon  the  chosen 
victims.  Excellent  examples  of  "scape- 
goats" are  to  be  found  in  the  early  history 
of  Christianity,  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
Protestant  Church,  the  Jewish  people, 
each  of  them  having  at  one  time  or 
another  been  blamed  for  the  sins  and 
shortcomings  of  other  groups,  and  made 
to  suffer  without  cause. 

Communism  is  a  political  program 
based  entirely  upon  the  twin  scapegoats 
class  hatred  and  religious  hatred.  It  op- 
erates by  fanning  these  twin  hatreds 
until  they  become  a  fanatic,  all  consum- 
ing, intolerant  conflagration  \Jbkt  threat- 
ens to  destroy  all  the  decencies  of  pres- 
ent-day civiliaation  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact. 

Hitlerism.  or  national  socialism  as  ex- 
emplified in  Germany  today,  is  based 
upon  the  trijde  scapegoats,  race  hatred, 
class  hatred,  religious  hatred.  Hitlerism 
operates  by  fanning  these  triple  hatreds 
until  they  become  a  fanatical,  all  con- 
guming,    intolerant   conflagration    that 


threatens  to  destroy  all  the  decencies  of 
present-day  civilization  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact.  The  whole  of  conU- 
nental  Europe  has  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Hitlerism.  Even  Prance,  dem- 
ocratic Prance;  tolerant,  liberal  Prance; 
the  Prance  that  has  in  past  years  ex- 
alted fraternity,  liberty,  equality,  has 
now  come  under  the  damnable  influence 
of  Hitlerism  and  has  decided  to  pile  its 
many  sins  upon  a  scapegoat,  the  Jewish 
people,  and  fall  in  line  with  the  Jew- 
hating  Hitler  program. 

We  have  no  room  in  America  for  either 
communism  or  Hitlerism.  We  have  no 
place  in  our  scheme  of  things  for  race 
hatred  and  prejudice,  religious  hatred 
and  prejudice,  or  clasJs  hatred  and  preju- 
dice. These  things  have  no  place  on 
American  soil.  Because  I  feel  so  deeply 
about  this  matter,  I  give  my  hearty  ap- 
proval to  the  article  One  Man's  Opinion, 
written  by  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  and  appear- 
ing in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
Monday,  May  19.  1941.  in  which  Johnson 
denounces  the  recent  action  of  the  Vichy 
government  in  its  policy  in  regard  to  its 
Jewish  citizenry.  I  feel  sure  that  Hugh 
Johnson  expresses  the  opinion  of  the 
great  majority  of  real  Americans  In  the 
foDowing  quoted  excerpts  from  his 
article: 

"The  French  they  are  a  funny  race."  Now 
they  are  going  to  get  tough  with  their  Jews 
because  of  the  "degeneracy"  of  "their  racial 
and  religious  community"  •  •  *.  The 
announcement  says  the  subservient  Vichy 
government  Is  not  going  to  persecute  Jews — 
only  to  "restrict"  them.  For  example,  they 
can't  have  anything  to  do  with  'banks,  in- 
dustrj',  commerce,  press,  radio,  cinema,  and 
the  theater."  I  am  also  advised  they  can't 
practice  law  or  medicine.  This  Is  a  hideous 
rescript.  It  Is  no  French  concept,  I  hap- 
pened to  have  lived  for  a  short  time  in 
Prance,  and  been  frequently  received,  which 
Is  a  privilege  in  that  country.  In  rather  popu- 
lous families  of  French  Jews.  These,  Just 
also  happened  to  be  prominent  In  banking, 
medicine,  and  art.  Among  children,  I  have 
never  seen  such  discipline,  culture  or  re- 
spectful, affectionate,  and  ideal  family  rela- 
tions In  any  country.  There  is  not  a  French- 
man of  Independent  patriotic  oplnlcn  who 
will  not  receive  this  news  with  a  snort  of 
Indignation. 

It  is  nice  to  know  these  restrictions  are  not 
to  be  applied  to  Jews  who  have  served  France 
in  her  wars  or  those  who  were  converted  to 
Christianity  before  June  25,  1940.  I  can't 
see  how  Hitler  can  stand  for  this.  He 
ordered  erased  from  battle  monuments  the 
many  names  of  Jews  who  died  for  Germany 
in  the  World  War.  Wouldn't  It  be  a  hell  of  a 
note  if  Germany's  Unknown  Soldier  was  a 
Jew?  As  for  being  converted  to  Christi- 
anity as  a  passport  to  a  right  to  live,  that  Is 
a  sa^-donlc  concept  of  liberty  and  frtedcm  of 
conscience  and  religion.  It  takes  on  added 
luster  when  you  remember  that  the  founder 
of  Christianity  and  its  very  greatest  apostle. 
St.  Paul,  were  both  Jews.  And  what  magic 
Is  there  In  the  day  of  June  25.  1940?  I  dont 
know,  except  that  it  was  about  the  time 
when  the  French  Army  went  yellow  and 
cvirled  up.  Perhaps  the  Vichy  Government 
needs  a  goat,  or  goats,  but  it  is  a  disgrcce  to 
the  glorious  record  of  J^ance  to  try  to  pin 
that  abjection  on  a  minority  of  persecuted 
people. 

In  this  humble  opinion,  the  fate  of  this 
fine  race  Is  one  of  the  greatest  of  history's 
tragedies.  Wherever  Nazi  conquest  rolls,  the 
malignity  of  a  single  half -crazed  man  over- 
take* them,  and  U  now,  as  seema  poaslbl*, 
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he  Is  to  move  into  Palestine,  there  will  be  few 
places  left  on  earth  to  which  they  can  turn 
for  refuge.  Britain  Is  not  wholly  blameless. 
After  the  World  War  a  place  In  white  man's 
country  could  have  been  made  for  them  In 
Africa.  It  was  suggested  but  disapproved. 
With  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  terrible 
distress  of  American  Jewry,  I  hope  it  will  not 
put  them  In  any  area  of  possible  accusation 
of  pressing  us  into  this  war.  I  do  not  believe 
It  has  done  so.  I  trust  It  never  will.  It 
seems  to  me  that  rather  than  spend  billions 
to  fight  another  nation's  battles  In  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Asia  Minor,  it  would  be  wiser  and 
more  hvunane  to  spend  an  equal  amount  In 
transporting  and  repatriating  this  harassed 
and  harried  people  in  some  area  that  we  can 
protect  from  the  mad-dog  Nemesis  that  is 
now  pursuing  them  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  another. 


Antiwar  Drive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  May  20.  1941 


EDITORIAL    BY    WILLIAM    ALLEN    V^TMTE 


Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  timely  editorial  from 
the  Emporia  (Kans.)  Daily  Gazttte  of 
May  15  by  the  distinguished  and  nation- 
ally known  editor  and  writer,  William  Al- 
len White.  It  is  entitled  "Antiwar  Drive" 
and  reads  as  follows: 
[From  the  Emporia  (Kans.)  Gazette  of  May 
15,  19411 

ANTIWAR  DRI\'E 

Dp.  E.  Stanley  Jones,  one  of  the  noblest 
^Christians  on  this  planet,  is  organizing  a 
drive  "to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war." 
Which  is  a  fine  thing.  He  believes  that  the 
way  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war  Is 
to  stop  arming  Great  Britain. 

There  are  two  groups  of  honest  patriotic 
Americans  who  are  resolved  to  keep  this  coun- 
try out  of  war.  One  group,  represented  by 
the  America  First  Committee,  agrees  with 
Dr  E.  Stanley  Jones.  Another  group,  equally 
high-minded  and  equally  patriotic,  disagrees 
with  Dr.  Jones  and  his  friends,  the  America 
First  group.  The  other  proponents  of  peace 
believe  that  so  long  as  the  whole  aim  and 
single  object  of  arming  this  country  is  to  de- 
fend us  against  the  totalitarian  powers,  we 
can  best  defend  ourselves  and  keep  out  of 
war  by  lending  whatever  aid  is  necessary  to 
keep  Great  Britain  afloat  and  fighting  so  that 
the  totalitarian  powers  will  hesitate  before 
attacking  us  whUe  we  arm.  Both  sides  agree 
on  a  huge  defense  program. 

Each  crowd  is  doing  all  it  can  for  its 
own  objectives.  The  emotionalized  sector  of 
each  crowd  is'  making  faces  and  calling 
names.  The  America  First  crowd  refers  to 
the  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aid- 
ing the  Allies  as  warmongers,  and  those 
members  of  the  Committee  to  Defend 
America  by  Aiding  the  Allies  whose  emo- 
tional content  Is  rather  heavily  charged 
and  fizzing,  refer  to  the  American  First 
crowd  as  appeasers. 


Appeasers  and  warmongers  are  good  as 
epithets.  They  release  something  inside 
the  hearts  of  the  moron  fringe  of  each  of 
the  committees.  But,  after  all,  each  group 
Is  composed  largely  of  men  and  women  who 
have  an  honest  desire  to  keep  this  coimtry 
at  peace. 

War  is  always  futile.  A  war  now  would 
settle  nothing  In  the  end.  But  wars  come 
to  nations  whether  they  will  or  not.  and 
when  they  come  they  must  be  fought. 
And.  alas,  no  nation  ever  went  to  war  that 
It  did  not  go  crying.  "Peace,  peace!"  And 
as  Patrick  Henry  said.  "There  Is  no  peace." 

So,  In  this  crisis,  it  will  be  well  for  those 
who  believe  In  either  side  to  support  their 
convictions  but  with  the  understanding  that 
their  opponents  are  equally  honest,  equally 
patriotic,  and  equally  Intelligent.  To  be 
absolutely  cocksure  that  you  are  dead  right 
in  any  argument  or  difference  among  honest 
men  is  a  sign  of  emotional  unbalance. 
And  this  goes  for  the  issue  of  these  days. 


Stop  the  War  Propagandiili 
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EDITORIAL      FROM       THE      MILWAUKEE 
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Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
should  pass  legislation  which  will  stop 
the  war  propagandists.  Many  aliens,  of 
Nazi,  Pasclst,  Communist,  and  imperial- 
ist leanings  enjoy  the  privileges  accorded 
to  them  as  visitors  to  our  shores.  These 
foreigners  should  not  be  permitted  to 
warp  the  minds  of  fellow  Americans  by 
disseminating  base  and  false  war  propa- 
ganda. With  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
icans definitely  opposed  to  our  entry  into 
another  European  conflagration,  it  is 
offensive  to  our  people  to  have  a  foreign 
ambassador  tell  them  what  to  do— 
whether  such  ambassador  be  German, 
Prench,  Russian,  Italian.  British,  or  any 
other  nationality. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  of  May  14.  1941.  dis- 
cusses the  problem  created  by  Lord 
Halifax: 

[From   the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  of  May  14, 
1941 1 

A    MEDDLING    AMBASSADOR 

Lord  HaUfax,  the  British  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States.  Is  making  a  most  offensive 
attempt  to  involve  the  United  States  in  war 
In  behalf  of  England. 

In  the  guise  of  learning  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  thinking  about  the  war.  he 
Is  making  a  tour  of  the  coxmtry  frankly 
tirglng  help  for  Britain. 

In  all  his  speeches,  he  says  Great  Britain 
will  win  the  war,  providing  American  help  is 
prompt  and  adequate. 

To  be  sure,  he  very  grudgingly  says  that 
the  amount  of  help  we  give  and  how  we  give 
It  Is  strictly  our  own  business. 

Why.  then,  does  he  go  about  the  coimtry 
making  our  business  his  business? 


Why  does  not  the  American  Government 
call  to  account  this  British  Ambassador  who 
Is  trying  to  make  up  oxir  minds  for  us  on  the 
Issue  of  peace  or  war  and  Is  otherwise  med- 
dling undiplomatically  and  unethically  in 
strictly  American  affairs? 

Why  does  not  President  Roosevelt  emulate 
the  example  of  his  great  democratic  prede- 
cessor. President  Cleveland,  and  Insist  that 
the  diplomatic  decencies  be  observed  by  for- 
eign ambassadors,  on  penalty  of  being  ex- 
pelled from  the  country  for  falling  to  do 
so? 

President  Cleveland  made  an  historic  ex- 
ample of  a  meddling  British  Ambassador 
In  the  famous  case  of  the  "Murchlson  letter." 
When  Cleveland  was  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion In  1888,  Lord  Sackvllle,  Britain's  Am- 
bassador In  Washington,  thought  It  would 
be  desirable  from  the  British  viewpoint  for 
the  American  people  to  keep  Mr.  Cleveland 
In  office. 

He  therefore  caused  a  communication  to 
be  prepared,  known  as  the  Murchlson  letter, 
asking  the  ambassador  to  give  his  views  on 
the  general  attitude  of  the  Cleveland  admm- 
Istration  toward  England. 

He  replied  that  It  would  be  considered  ad- 
vantageous to  British  interest*  to  have  Mr. 
Cleveland  reelected. 

It  was  generally  believed,  and  was  perhaps 
true,  that  Lord  Sackvllle  was  the  real 
author  of  both  the  Inquiiy  and  the  reply. 

At  any  rate.  President  Cleveland  Instead 
of  being  pleased  by  this  British  Intercession 
in  his  behalf  was  most  annoyed  by  it.  and 
bluntly  called  It  foreign  meddling  in  Amer- 
ican affairs  and  caused  Lord  Sackvllle  to  be 
recalled. 

It  was.  of  course,  an  unpardonable  offense 
for  a  representative  of  a  foreign  government 
to  try  to  Influence  an  American  presidential 
election. 

But  is  it  not  a  much  more  unpardonable 
offense  for  a  representative  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment to  try  to  Influence  the  American 
people  to  enter  a  war  they  do  not  want  and 
are  not  prepared  for.  especially  when  they 
had  no  part  in  starting  the  war  and  were  not 
even  consulted  or  considered  by  those  who 
did  start  it? 

Lord  Halifax's  activities  on  the  rostrum 
endeavoring   to   project   America   into   Eng- 
land's war  are  not  only  undiplomatic— they 
are  a  violation  of  all  international  codes  of  . 
ethics. 

They  are  an  abuse  of  the  courtesy  of  the 
American  people,  a  challenge  to  their  right 
of  Independent  thought  and  action. 

Lord  Halifax,  like  Lord  SackvUle.  should 
be  recalled  or  expelled,  and  would  be  if  the 
country  had  the  same  kind  of  self-respecting 
American  Government  that  it  had  in  Cleve- 
land's time. 

Perhaps  It  Is  true,  as  Senator  Wheeler,  of 
Montana,  says  that; 

"The  more  speeches  Halifax  and  the  royal 
refugees  make  the  more  determined  the 
people  are  to  keep  out  of  war." 

Perhaps  it  is  true,  as  Senator  Wheeleb 
further  says,  that: 

"The  American  people  are  getting  resent- 
ful of  the  fact  that  foreigners  are  trying  to 
Involve  this  coimtry  in  a  war  and  giving  us 
offensive  advice  on  how  to  run  our  country 
when  they  have  made  such  a  miserable 
failure  at  home,  and  with  other  European 
countries  with  whom  they  have  come  In 
contact." 

But  the  American  people  should  not  be 
compeUed  to  rely  entirely  on  their  own 
endeavors  to  combat  foreign  propagandist. 
They  are  entitled  now  to  zealous  watchful- 
ness over  American  interests  on  the  part  of 
their  Government,  as  much  as  they  were 
during  the  stricUy  independent  and  Ameri- 
can administration  of  President  Cleveland. 
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trrATBMENT   BT    THE    NATIONAL    AUTO- 
UOBILR  DEALERS'   ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ou>  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention 
some  information  in  regard  to  automo- 
biles and  their  part  in  national  defense, 
which  has  been  prepared  by  the  National 
Automobile  Dealers'  Associatitn. 

Records  tor  the  10-year  period  from  1930 
to  1939  showed  that  the  average  number  of 
vehicles  scrapped  armually  was  2,388.000. 
Replacements,  even  during  the  depression 
years  of  this  perlcd,  averaged  8.S  percent  of 
retail  sales.  Regtetratlons  were  also  con- 
■Iderably  below  the  present  high  regJstra- 
ttors 

Based  on  th«  number  of  cars  10  years  or 
older  that  are  still  In  use.  the  annual  rate 
of  cars  scrapped  Is  perhapa  more  nearly 
3  500  000.  Over  6.000  000  vehicles  10  years  or 
older  were  registered  last  year,  divided  as 
follows:  models  prior  to  1937.  441333;  1927 
models.  302.555;  1928  mcdels.  773.170:  1929 
models.  1.674.351;  1930  models.  1.483.787;  1931 
models.  1.438.197. 

Since  these  cars  are  reaching  their  last  mile 
at  service,  they  will  be  Junked  at  a  time 
wh«n  replacement  Is  more  vital  than  erer. 
The  need  of  Industry  under  the  presKura 
Of  the  defense  program  Indicates  that  an 
Increasing  sxipply  of  automobile  transporta- 
tion wl'.l  be  essential  as  more  plants  get  Into 
war  prodxictlon  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
•ddlttonal  workers  are  required  to  operate 
them. 

AutomobUe  dealers  are  rendering  a  real 
contribution  to  the  national-defense  |*o- 
gram.  It  la  their  reaponsibllity  and  obliga- 
tion to  see  to  It  that  adequate  manpower 
and  facUlUes  are  availaWe  at  all  times  to 
keep  in  steady  operation  the  31.950.000  cars 
mrti  trucks  now  in  use. 
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monwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  sugar  industry  in  Penn- 
sylvania : 

Resolution  77 

Whereas  Peimsylvanla  consimiera  for  years 
have  paid  a  large  part  of  the  heavy  subsidy 
going  to  the  beet-sugar  Industry;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  necessary  to  preserve  the  cane- 
sugar  refining  Industry  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  to  protect  the  consumers  in 
the  SUte  of  Pennsylvania  from  exorbitantly 
high  prices  and  an  artificial  sugar  scarcity; 

and 

Whereas  an  abundant  sugar  supply  la  avail- 
able both  here  and  in  the  nearby  Ucpical 
Islands  to  meet  any  demand  the  consigning 
put>llc  may  make;  and 

Whereas  If  the  existing  law  were  clianged 
to  permit  additional  millions  of  dollars  to  be 
paid  to  the  already  highly  subsidized  l)eet- 
sugar  Industry,  it  would  put  an  additional 
burden  on  American  consumers:    Therefore 

be  it 

Resolved,  That  Ctongreas  is  hereby  memo- 
rialized to  cppcse  any  change  in  the  existing 
law  that  would  place  additional  burtiers  on 
the  already  overburdened  consumer,  cause 
more  unemployment  In  the  State  ot  fenn- 
sylvanla,  or  Interfere  in  any  way  witli  our 
gocd-neighbor  policy  with  Central  and  South 
America;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  Vice  President,  the  Secretary  cf  StiUe.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Speaker  of  th'i 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  present  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  that  they  be  urged  to  put 
forth  their  best  efforts  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution. 


Mr.  SACKS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  1 
IxKJiide  a  resolution  introduced  liy  State 
RepresentKtive  John  P.  Corrlgan  In  the 
House  Of  Representativco  of  the  Corn- 
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Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks i:.  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
include  therein  an  editorial  under  the 
heading  'American  Citizenship,"  which 
appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin  of  May  12,  1941: 

[Frcm   the   San   Francisco   Call-Bulletin   of 
May   12.    1941 1 

AMXRICAN     CmZENSBIP 

week's    OBSERVANCE    TO    EMPHASIZE    DTTTIBS    WE 

OWE     AND     PRIVILEGES     WE     ENJOT 

American  Citizenship  Week  Is  being  cele- 
brated In  San  Francisco,  ^with  appropriate 
programs  in  the  schools  and  other  meeting 
places  of  the  people. 

Each  day's  events  throughout  the  week 
will  emphasize  a  specific  phase  cf  the  re- 
aponsibllities  and  privileges  which  accrue 
from  citizenship  In  the   United   Scates. 

For  Instanre.  today's  program  is  dedicated 
to  study  of  the  history  and  significance  cf 
democratic  government. 

Tomorrow,  the  emphasis  will  be  on  two  of 
the  basic  rights  conferred  en  Americans  by 


the  Constitution,  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  public  assembly. 

Wednesday's  theme  will  evaluate  the  fun- 
damental American  principle  of  trial  by  Jiury, 
the  very  bedrock  of  the  American  system  of 
Justice. 

Thursday's  evenU  will  stress  the  beneflU 
of  universal  suffrage,  while  the  equaUy  vital 
advantages  of  universal  education  wUl  be 
discussed  Friday. 

Saturday  wUl  be  Freedom  of  the  Press  Day, 
when  the  people  wiU  be  reminded  of  the 
manner  In  which  their  own  liberties  are  in- 
separable from  independent  agencies  of  In- 
formation, news,  and  opinion. 

CRANO   CUMAX 

On  Sunday  the  blessings  of  religious  free- 
dom and  tolerance  will  be  recoimted  In  aU 
the  churches  of  the  community,  Irrespective 

of  creed. 

And  on  Sunday  also,  climaxing  all  the 
activities  of  Citizenship  Week,  will  be  ob- 
servance of  the  annual  "I  Am  an  American" 
Day.  when  naturalized  citizens  and  young 
people  newly  arrived  at  the  age  of  active 
citizenship  will  be  specially  honored  by  the 
entire  community. 

This  is  a  most  ambitious  series  of  public 
events  and  programs,  and  of  course  a  typi- 
cal American  enterprise. 

It  is.  moreover,  a  typical  and  characteristic 
San  Francisco  enterprise,  for  this  community 
has  always  had  exceptional  aptitude  and  ca- 
pacities for  patriotic  observances. 

In  fact,  the  national  observance  of  Ameri- 
can Citizenship  Week  and  "I  Am  an  Ameri- 
can'  Day  came  pretty  close  to  having  its  be- 
ginning here.  San  Francisco  being  among  the 
first  few  communities  of  the  Nation  to  see 
the  merits  and  possibilities  of  organized  em- 
phasis on  the  significance  of  citizenship. 

BETTEl    AMERICANS 

This  year's  citizenship  progiams  are  well 
conceived,  and  cover  the  vital  subjects  of 
patriotic  duty  and  democratic  blessings  com- 
prehensively. 

They  have  been  planned  by  organizations 
and  individuals  thoroughly  Imbued  with  the 
idealistic  and  appreciative  spirit  of  our  na- 
tional life,  and  m.-^pired  by  the  high  example 
and  devotion  and  sacrifice  of  the  Americans 
cf  earlier  days  who  made  our  present  manner 
of  life  possible. 

Lot  the  people  cf  San  Francisco  participate 
In  and  enjcy  these  patriotic  programs  to  the^ 
fullest  possible  limit  of  their  time  and  oppor- 
tunities. 

They  will  be  better  Americans  and  better 
Informed  and  better  equipped  to  Inspire  new 
and  young  citizens  with  faith  and  love  for 
their  covintry. 


Tke  Church  Mititact 
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Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  expend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News; 
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also  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Southern 

Baptist  Convention  at  Birmingham,  Ala.: 

I  From  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)   News] 

THE   CHtJRCH    MILITANT 

When  one  considers  what  has  happiened 
to  free  religion  in  Germany  under  Nazi 
rule,  there  need  be  no  surprise  that  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  adopted  a  mil- 
itant resolution  of  aid  to  the  democracies 
fighting  Hitler. 

The  fight  that  Great  Britain  is  now  head- 
.ng  against  the  totalitarian  Axis  is  really  a 
fight  in  behalf  of  Christianity.  The  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Baptists  said  "some 
things  were  worth  fighting  for."  One  of 
those  things  is  the  right  to  worship  as  one 
pleases. 

Baptists  have  a  history  of  being  willing 
to  run  great  risks  for  their  faith.  Many 
of  the  denomination  helped  in  founding 
this  country  as  a  place  of  freedom  In  wor- 
ship One"  Baptist  church  in  Wales  moved 
as  a  group  to  the  new  land.  That  Baptists 
also  suffered  persecution  in  this  country 
from  the  Pilgrims  only  intensified  their  de- 
votion  to   the   cause   of   religious   freedom. 

And  now.  305  years  after  Roger  Williams 
founded  Rhode  Island,  the  Baptists  again 
are  opposing  the  pbwer  of  a  few  leaders  to 
Impose  their  anti-Christian,  antisocial,  and 
antihuman  wills  m>on  the  world.  It  is 
a  brave  stand,  arid  one  not  inconsistent 
with  the  history  of  the  church  and  of 
Christianity. 

The  resolution,  adopted  by  acclamation  In 


precedence  over  all 


other  order  of  business, 
reads  in  full,  as  follows: 

"Whereas  Southei-n  Baptists  constitute  one 
of    the    largest    democratic    and    evangelical 
bodies  of  Christians  in  the  United  States; 
and  whereas  they  have  over  25.000  churches 
with  more  than  5,0<I)0.000  bona  fide  members; 
and  whereas  some  10,000  members  and  'mes- 
sengers'  (or  delegates)    from  these  churches 
are   meeting   in   annual  convention   in  Bir- 
mingham. Ala..  U&lf  1*-18.  1941.  they  feel  It 
Incumbent  upon  them  and  altogether  appro- 
priate for  them  td  declare  publicly  certain 
of  their  clear  convldtions  at  this  time  cf  world 
crisis,  in  order  thai  our  burdened  President, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  our  National  Gov- 
ernment may  be  a^jprised  of  the  sentiments 
and  convictions  of  [the  great  majority  of  this 
body  of  patriotic  and  liberty-loving  citizens. 
While   they   thus  record   and   publish   their 
sentiments  and  coi>victions  by  majority  vote 
in  convention  assembled,  they  fully  recognize 
and   respect   the   inalienable   right   of   con- 
scientious 6bjectori!  to  hold  and  to  vote  con- 
trary   sentiments    and    convictions    If    they 
deem  It  wise  to  do  so. 

"Therefore,  be  11   resolved  by  the  conven- 
tion : 

"1   That  we  declare  our  abhorrence  of  war 
and  all  its  Insanitjr  and  brutality.    We  are  a 
peace-loving  people,  and  we  know  of  no  Is- 
sues  national  or  International,  which  could 
not  be  settled  in  fairness  and  equity  by  the 
orderly  processes  df  civilized  society  If  only 
the  leaders  of  th^  nations  were  willing  to 
practice  the  princibles  cf  Justice,  truth,  and 
righteousness.    We  sincerely  believe  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  denomination,  even  as 
the  rank  and  file  o'.  our  Nation  and  the  other 
nations  as  well,  reuch  prefer  that  all  inter- 
national disputes  ind  confiictlng  Interests  be 
composed  by  the  processes  of  peace  rather 
than  by  the  arbitrament  of  war.    But  unfor- 
tunately,  men  of  evil  mind  and  ungodly  heart 
sometimes  gain  control  within  a  nation  or 
nations,  and  wit!    cruel  and  deadly  intent 
thrust  war  upon  tlie  world  In  order  to  gratify 
their  lust  for  glo-y  and  power  and  fancied 
gains   for   themselves   and   their   associates. 
Such  men  at  the  present  time  have  crimi- 
nally  conspired   ti)  Impose  their   antisocial. 
anti-Christian,   and   antihuman   wills   upon 
much  of  the  world     With  fiendish  force  and 


diabolical  schemin 
rope  and  threaten 


they  have  overrun  Eu- 
to  gain  the  mastery  over 


Asia  and  Africa.  Hiunan  rights,  freedoms, 
and  liberties  have  promptly  gone  into 
eclipse  wherever  the  power  of  these  ruthless 
men  has  been  established.  They  hold  noth- 
ing as  sacred,  and  they  regard  with  scorn 
many  of  the  treasured  achievements  of  man- 
kind. They  deny  the  physical,  intellectual, 
moral,  social,  economic,  and  spiritual  rights 
and  liberties  of  all  who  in  any  way  oppose 
them.  In  other  words,  their  principles  and 
their  practices  are  the  absolute  antithesis 
of  everything  we  have  been  taught  to  beheve 
Is  in  line  with  the  will  of  God.  the  mind  of 
Christ,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
If  these  men  are  allowed  to  attain  their  an- 
nounced world-wide  aims  and  goals,  then 
many  of  the  values  which  we  esteem  as  more 
precious  than  life  Itself  will  be  lost,  and  the 
world  WiU  be  immeasxirably  Impoverished 
socially,  politically,  culturally,  and  spiritu- 
ally. We  know  not  what  course  others  may 
pursue,  but  as  for  us.  we  hold  it  were  better 
to  be  dead  than  to  live  in  a  world  dominated 
by  the  Ideals  of  these  modern  dictators. 

"2.  We  declare  our  belief  that  some  things 
are  worth  dying  for;  and  if  they  are  worth 
dying  for.  they  are  worth  living  for;  and  If 
they  are  worth  living  for.  they  are  worth  de- 
fending even  unto  the  death.    Among  these 
are    liberty   under   law.    that    sacred    shrine 
called  home,  wives  and  children,  the  honor 
of   one's   country,   and.   last    but    not   least, 
freedom  of  worship.    'Is  life  so  dear  or  peace 
so  sweet  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of 
chains  and  slavery'  forged  by  some  cruel  and 
godless  tyrant?     'Forbid   it.   Almighty  God.* 
Thus  was  it  prayed  In  other  days  when   a 
tyrant  sought  to  enslave  our  colonial  fathers. 
We  believe  that  Almighty  God  made  answer 
to  that  prayer   through  the  deeds  of  those 
fathers  from  Lexington  to  Yorktown.     Our 
Baptist  fathers  opposed  that  tyrant,  and  we, 
their  spiritual  descendants,  are  ready  to  op- 
pose any  other  tyrant  who  impiously  aspires 
to  deprive  us  of  any  of  our  God-given  and 
Inalienable  rights.    Shall  we  have  a  vision  of 
eternal  values  less  clear  than  had  tho=e  early 
American  fathers?    Shall  we  in  our  strength 
forfeit  those  priceless  values  which  they  pur- 
chased with  their  blood  and  in  their  weak- 
ness?   May  Almighty  God  forbid  that  also. 

"3.  Baptists  are  a  democratic  people — none 
more  so.    Therefore  it  is  nothing  but  natural 
that  our  deepest  sympathies  should  go  out 
to  those  democracies  of  the  world  which  have 
been  crushed  for  the  time  being,  or  now  are 
sorely   beset   by  ruthless   powers  which   are 
committed  to  the  overthrow  of  all  democ- 
racies.   We    are    convinced    that    England's 
heroic  resistance  to  the  Axis  Powers  Is  one 
of  the  great  sagas  of  the  human  spirit.    We, 
like  the  great  majority  of  people  In  the  United 
States,  are  In  thorough  sympathy  with  the 
efforts  being  made  by  our  Nation  to  reinforce 
England  in  many  ways  as  she  fights,  not  only 
for  her  own  life  but  also  and  Incidentally 
fights  a  terrible  battle  for  the  other  demo- 
cratic nations  of  the  world.     It  will  be  most 
gratifying  to  us  If  these  efforts  of  the  United 
States  to  reinforce  England  can  be  multiplied 
and  be  made  Increasingly  effective.    We  trust 
our  Government  to  work  out  the  wisest  and 
most  effective  means  to  aid  England,  our  nat- 
ural ally,  m  this  titanic  strugle. 

"NO   AID   TO   JAPAN 

"We  desire  to  register  with  our  Government 
our  clear  conviction  that  the  United  States 
and  her  citizens  should  promptly  cease  sup- 
plying Japan  with  materials  which  enable  her 
to  continue  her  war  of  conquest  against 
China. 

"We  also  urge  our  Government  to  quicken 
rather  than  slacken  all  measures  needed  to 
strengthen  the  defenses  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  against  all  kinds  of  aggression 
from  any  and  all  powers  which  seek  to  under- 
mine and  to  overthrow  our  peaceful  and 
democratic  ways  of  life. 

"4  We  pledge  ourselves  as  Christian  pa- 
triots to  pray  earnestly  unto  our  God  and 
Saviour  that  a  righteous  peace  may  soon  be 
granted  unto  all  the  warring  nations;  that 


our  own  Nation  may  be  spared  the  horrors 
of  war,  if  that  be  the  divine  will,  and  that  our 
Nation  may  be  used  as  a  mighty  Instrument 
of  peace  and  truth  and  righteousness  and 
brotherhood;  that  Almighty  God  will,  in  the 
power  of  His  might,  take  charge  of  the  nations 
and  overrule  their  folly  and  sin  to  the  praise 
of  His  great  and  holy  name." 
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LETTER   OF   LAWRENCE   B.   WESTON,   OF 
LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  include  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Lawrence  B.  Weston, 
of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  concerning  the 
tax  problem. 
The  letter  follows: 

Long  Beach.  Calit..  May  10.  1941. 
Hon.  Ward  Johnson. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  No  matter  where  you 
plac-  the  tax  burden,  payment  thereof  wlU 
ultimately  fall  on  the  man  In  the  middle- 
class  range,  of  which  I  am  one.  The  very 
poor  don't  pay.  The  very  rich  merely  pas* 
It  on. 

We  all  wanted  the  defense  program,  and  I 
think  it  Is  high  time  we  started  paying  for 
it,  along  with  otir  terrific  national  debt. 
though  I  question  much  of  ^he  spending 
which  Incurred  the  latter.  The  banks  are 
bursting  with  money,  so  much  so  that  they 
take  the  small  depositors'  money  with  reluc- 
tance. Why,  then,  should  we  put  ovir  savings 
m  the  bank  and  get  practically  nothing  for 
them  when  we  have  a  debt  upon  which  • 
king's  ransom  In  Interest  will  be  paid?  I 
think  the  whole  thing  should  be  handled  on 
as  nearly  a  cash  basis  as  possible— pay  as 
you  go. 

Yes;  I  am  asking  for  It.  Povir  it  on  heavy 
while  we  have  something  with  which  to  pay. 
When  this  thing  Is  over  and  we  fall  Into  the 
Inevitable  slump  that  is  sure  to  follow,  Con- 
gress may  find  it  difficult  to  raise  funds. 

Almost  everyone  I  talk  with  feels  as  I  do, 
that  while  they  hate  to  part  with  modest 
earnings,  they  are  eager  to  pay  much  higher 
taxes  m  order  that  we  might  reduce  our 
mounting  debt  and  its  ever-present  Interest- 
Paying  will  be  a  bitter  pill,  but  let's  take  It 
and  get  It  over  with  or  at  least  seriously  bite 
Into  It.  ^    ^ 

I  believe  that  all  Americans  worthy  of  the 
name  will  be  proud  to  knuckle  down  under  a 
heavy  tax  load.  This  wUl  be  one  way  to 
bring  each  of  us  to  the  realization  that  he 
has  a  stake  In  the  program,  and  I  think  he 
will  enjoy  it.  even  though  he  might  grumble 
traditionally.  Many  totally  escape  any  direct 
Federal  taxation. 

It  will  only  be  by  hard  work  and  sacrifice 
that  we  v.ill  be  able  to  make  this  country 
strong.  There  Is  no  easy  way.  although 
Americans  have  come  to  lock  for  an  easy  way 
out  of  every  situation.  Germans  were  forced 
to  sacrifice  for  their  country.  We  ask  for  It. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Lawrence  B.  Weston. 
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8TATEMKNT  BY  W.  L.  GREGORY.  OP  ST. 
LOUIS.  MO. 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tliose  who  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  future  of  our  country  have  got 
to  consider  her  central  economic  prob- 
lem. That  problem  is.  In  my  firm  opin- 
ion, basically  a  financial  one. 

A  short  time  ago  the  House  Conference 
on  Unemployment  at  one  of  its  meetings 
had  the  benefit  of  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  Mr.  W.  L.  Gregory,  a  banker  of  out- 
standing competence  and  large  experi- 
ence and  presently  vice  president  of  the 
Plaza  Bank  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.  Mr.  Greg- 
ory's observations,  coming  as  they  did  out 
of  his  experience  in  the  banking  business 
Itself,  seemed  to  us  of  the  conference  suf- 
ficiently worthwhile  to  warrant  inclusion 
In  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  submit  herewith,  therefore,  for  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  of  the  Nation 
the  hlghUghts  of  Mr.  Gregory's  remarks: 

The    Industrial   capitalistic    nations    grew 
and  developed  by  means  of  a  process  of  per- 
mitting    a     considerable     share     of     their 
national   Income   to  be   drawn   off  Into  tlie 
higher    Income    brackets    and    employed    for 
the  building  of  a  huge  industrial  plrnt.    So 
long  ax  only  a  few  nations  were  Industrialized 
In  this  fashion,  there  were  investment  and 
ccmmerclal   outlets   for    these    nations   and 
their  goods  in  the  so-called  undeveloped  areas 
of  the   world.     Today   the    situation   is   en- 
tirely changed.     Most  of  the  nations  of  the 
world   have   become   in   considerable   degree 
lnd\istriall«d    themselves.     The   plan^    has 
been  largely  completed  and  theie  are  com- 
paratively  few    opporttinities   for   the    rein- 
vestment of  large  sums  of  inccme  or  savings 
by  people    in   the   higher   inccme   brackets. 
There  are  only  two  possible  answers  to  the 
problem.    Either  the  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  the  national  income  that  was  for- 
merly   used   for   Investment   has  got   to  be 
sharply  reduced  and  a  major  portion  of  it 
distributed  among  the  masses  of  people  In 
the  form  of  consumer  buying  power  so   us 
to  enable  the  home  market  to  absorb  sub- 
stantially   all   the   goods   prodiKed    at   full 
employment  of  our  people  and  our  plant:  or 
else  we   must  be  prepared  to  operate  on   a 
world-wide  basis  and  to  go  In  for  a  program 
of  competing  with  other  nations  In  the  sale 
of  our  good.^  throvighout  the  world  and  In 
substantially  raising  the  standards  of  living 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  world 
80  as  to  dispose  of  our  goods. 

Whichever  method  is  used,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  a  managed  monetary  system  as 
nearly  perfect  ss  possible  be  devised  and  put 
into  effect. 

If  we  had  s  perfect  monetary  system,  it 
would  not  solve  all  our  problems  but  no 
problems  can  be  solved  unless  the  monetary 
problem  is  solved. 


The  original  creation  of  money  or  credit 
should  be  a  function  of  a  government 
agency. 

The  power  to  originally  create  the  Nation  s 
money  and  to  control  the  monetary  system 
must  be  In  a  group  responsible  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  it  alone. 

But  there  must  be  a  sufficient  delegation  of 
power  to  enable  the  monetary  agent  to  do 
its  Job  which  at  best  is  an  intricate  and  com- 
plex one  and  will  require  the  exercise  of 
Judgment  from  time  to  time. 

The  objective  of  monetary  policy  should  be 
to  maintain  the  economy  of  the  Nation  at  a 
balanced  level  of  production  at  which  there 
will  be  full  employment  of  all  productive 
faclities.  including,  of  course,  the  labor 
force. 

The  productive  capacity  of  the  Nation  has 
Increased  in  the  past  at  the  rate  of  about  4 
percent  each  year. 

One  of  our  main  troubles  today  is  that  we 
have  too  much  decentralization  of  monetary 
control.  Each  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  Is  too  independent  of  the  system  as  a 
whole.  We  must  have  a  controlled  mone- 
tary system,  and  the  controls  must  be  more 
effective  than  they  are  now. 

The  proposal  to  establish  and  thereafter 
require  a  lOO-percent  reserve-behind-de- 
mand  deposits  is  fundamentally  sound. 

At  a  matter  of  fact,  the  self-liquidating 
short-term  commercial  loan  is  largely  a  thing 
of  the  past  so  far  as  banking  \s  concerned 
today.  Seasonal  loans  are  seldom  made  any 
more.  This  Is  due  in  large  part  to  changes 
in  business  practices,  such  for  example,  as 
the  tendency  of  many  companies  to  carry 
their  own  reserves  and  meet  their  own 
financial  and  credit  needs  In  this  manner. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  banks"  assets  to- 
day are  capital  loans. 

To  develop  an  effective  monetary  system, 
however,  there  must  be  a  central  body  sim- 
ilar to  the  Federal  Reserve  Boiird.  It  must 
operate  under  a  mandate  from  Congress  set 
forth  in  the  form  of  objectives  to  be  accom- 
plished, but  such  a  central  body  must  be 
given  sufficient  power  to  accomplish  those 
objectives.  Among  other  things,  it  must  be 
given  the  responsibility  to  recommend  action 
in  the  field  of  taxation  which  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  elements  in  monetary  control. 


Tbe  Proposed  Increased  Gas  Tax — The 
Farmer  and  tbe  Worker  Will  Pay  the 
Bill 
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Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  en- 
tirely unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out 
that  the  citizens  of  Vermont  have  estab- 
lished an  incomparable  record  for  in- 
dividuality. To  all.  it  now  is  obvious 
that  the  citizens  of  Vermont  think  for 
themselves.  Their  convictions  are  deep 
and  their  actions  based  thereon.  Often, 
they  may  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  citi- 
zens of  other  States  on  matters  of  com- 
mon Interest,  for  they  are  not  easily 
influenced. 

But  there  is  one  matter  of  public  policy 
in  which  the  citizens  of  Vermont  find 


themselves  in  complete  accord  with  the 
rest  of  the  Nation.  Vermont,  industrial 
and  agricultural  community  and  vacation 
center  that  it  is,  therefore,  desires  to 
place  herself  on  record,  along  with  nu- 
merous other  States,  as  viewing  with 
alarm  current  attempts  further  to  penal- 
ize automotive  transportation  by  increas- 
ing the  Federal  gasoline  tax. 

We  of  Vermont  feel  particularly 
strongly  about  this  matter,  because  the 
economic  history  of  the  State  literally 
has  been  molded  by  transportation.  Let 
me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
evolutionary  progress  of  Vermont  agri- 
culture during  the  past  150  years  has  been 
a  history  of  heartaches  and  recoveries 
brought  about  by  transportation  changes. 
The  first  early  change  from  a  self-suffi- 
cient to  a  commercial  agriculture  oc- 
curred with  the  development  of  roads 
and  the  availability  of  markets  for  sur- 
plus crops.  General  livestock  farming 
became  common,  wool  was  the  main 
product,  and  the  famous  Morgan  breed 
of  horses  was  developed  in  our  State  for 
sale  in  eastern  markets.  Hogs  and  cat- 
tle were  driven  in  large  numbers  to  Bos- 
ton, Montreal,  and  New  YorK. 

The  extension  of  the  railroads  to  the 
West  brought  an  end  to  all  this.  Com- 
mercial agriculture -in  Vermont  declined 
sharply  under  the  pressure  of  western 
competition.  Vermont  farmers  turned  to 
the  dairy  cow.  Again,  increased  railroad 
efficiency  brought  an  end  to  this  pros- 
perity, by  handing  the  eastern  butter 
markets  to  western  producers.  Once 
again,  agricultural  emphasis  changed, 
and,  today,  Vermont  is  the  principal 
source  of  milk  supply  to  metropolitan 
centers.  This  later  development  was 
brought  about  by  the  development  of  the 
motortruck,  which  made  it  possible  to 
truck  milk  daily  from  farm  to  milk  plant, 
and  to  ship  fresh  milk  directly  and  daily 
from  dairy  to  market  by  tank  tiucks. 
Efficient  highway  transportation  now  is 
the  key  to  our  agricultural  prosperity. 

It  therefore  is  obvious  that  Efforts  to 
discourage  the  use  of  the  motortruck  by 
increasing  its  costs  of  operation  threaten 
the  prosperity  of  the  entire  State.  As 
Dr.  H.  R.  Varney  pointed  out  in  a  study 
which  he  made  for  Cornell  University  of 
the  transportation  of  milk  to  the  New 
York  market: 

The  costs  and  methods  of  transporting 
milk  from  the  country  plant  to  the  city  are 
•    •    •    of  vital  interest  to  the  dairy  farmer. 

During  1939  the  farmer  received  only 
40  cents  out  of  every  dollar  spent  by  the 
consuming  public  for  food.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  be  contrary  to  sound  public  policy 
to  take  any  step  which  arbitrarily  would 
increase  the  costs  of  transportation  and 
decrease  by  still  more  the  amount  which 
farmers  receive  from  the  consumers' 
dollar. 

THE    rAKMES    AND    THE    MOTOR    VEHICUE 

The  farmer's  interest  in  the  gasoline 
tax  extends  quite  beyond  the  transpor- 
tation-cost problem  of  the  dairy  industry. 
Of  the  total  vehicles  registered  in  Ver- 
mont, it  is  estimated  that  36  percent  of 
all  passenger  cars  and  61  percent  of  all 
trucks  are  found  on  farms. 

Actually,  the  automobile  has  revolu- 
tionized  Vermont    country    life.     And, 
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again,  this  goes  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
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Vermont  farmers  &te  paving  a  sizable 
penalty  for  these  advantages.  They  must 
use  a  large  proportion  of  the  pitifully 
small  cash  income  wh'ch  they  enjoy  in 
order  to  meet  the  tax  jlemands  now  being 
made  on  the  person  who  owns  a  motor 
vehicle  in  Vermont.  It  is  said,  for  ex- 
ample, that  special  tiotor- vehicle  taxes 
on  Vermont  highway  users  are  nearly  a 
third  greater  than  sluch  taxes  paid  by 
the  average  highway  wser  in  other  States. 
The  average  motor-velhicle  owner  in  Ver- 
mont pays  an  annual  special-tax  bill  of 
nearly  $70.  Since  his  vehicle  is  worth 
no  more  than  about  $200.  the  Vermont 
farmer  therefore  buys  his  truck  or  car 
in  taxes  every  third  year. 

Highway  users  nof  contribute  to  the 
State  of  Vermont  nearly  half  of  all  the 


taxes  collected  by  the 
ers  own  most  of  the 


proportion  of  the  pjissenger  cars,  these 
motorists'  taxes  imp(^se  the  greatest  bur- 
den on  the  farmer. 


FAEMER  CANNOT 


State.    Since  farm- 
trucks  and  a  large 


ESCAPE   BURDEN 


It  is  useless  to  sug  jest  that  the  farmer 
could  escape  this  burden  by  foregoing  the 
use  cf  his  motor  vehicle.  It  is  obvious, 
after  all,  that  the  automobile  has  become 
so  intimate  a  part  |  of  agricultural  life 
that  the  farmer  prefers  to  make  whatever 
tax  sacrifice  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep 
his  truck  or  car.  The  simple  statement 
of  the  fact  is  that  the  farmer  today 
simply  cannot  get  along  without  them. 

So,  in  all  probability,  the  farmer  will 
continue  to  buy  gasoline  even  though  the 
Federal  gasoline  talx  is  increased.    His 
use  of  the  vehicle  mky  be  curtailed  some- 
what, and  he  may  decide  that  it  is  too 
expensive  to  use  his  car  for  anything 
other  than  absolutely  necessary  pursuits. 
The  inequity  in  j  the  situation  really 
arises  because  the  farmer  has  no  alterna- 
tive to  paying  the  taxes.    In  the  last  an- 
alysis, the  question  of  what  Is  in  the  best 
interests  for  the  Nlation's  citizens  is  in- 
volved in  any  tax!  bill— whether  under 
normal  or  emergency  conditions.    It  is 
the  belief  of  the  citizens  of  Vermont,  as 
evidenced  by  letter$  I  have  received  from 
my  constituents,  all  of  whom  to  some  ex- 
tent are  dependent  upon  the  continued 
prosperity  of  agriciilture,  that  a  further 
increase  in  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  un- 
duly would  penalize  this  one  group  of  tax- 
payers.  They  belieye  and  so  do  I  that  the 
burden  which  woujld  be  imposed  by  this 
tax  would  be  so  great  as  to  offset  the 
value  of  the  tax  ak  a  revenue  producer. 
The  greatest  good  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Nation  could  not  and  will  not  be  accom- 
plished by  its  imposition. 
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ADDRESS  OP  GOVERNOR  OCONOR.  OP 
MARYLAND.  AND  AN  EDITORL.\L  FROM 
THE  BALTIMORE  SUN 


Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Governor  O'Conor  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, and  also  a  short  editorial: 
[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  May  17,  1941] 

GOVERNOR     O'CONOR     MAKES    A    GRADUATION 
SPEECH 

Prominent  men  chosen  to  make  graduation 
speeches  are  net  ordinarily  among  the  most 
fortunate  of  mortals.  The  occasion  to  which 
they  address  themselves  is  an  annual  one; 
hundreds  of  millions  of  American  youth  have 
been  addressed  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
prominent  citizens  in  much  the  same  circum- 
stances. Small  wonder  that  the  average  of 
such  speeches  is  a  bore  to  the  speaker  and  to 
the  audience. 

Governor  O'Ctonor  made  a  graduation 
speech  on  Thursday  to  the  Naval  Academy's 
first  graduating  class  of  Reserve  midshipmen. 
It  was  by  way  of  being  a  rather  special  occa- 
sion There  was  something  stimulating  in  It, 
and  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Governor 
would  rise  to  the  occasion.  But  he  did  more 
than  rise  to  tbe  occasion.  He  made  a  truly 
eloquent  and  moving  address,  as  felicitotis  in 
phrase  as  it  was  cogent  in  argvunent.  It  was 
a  fine  presentation  of  the  American  cause  In 
the  present  emergency  and  an  Impressive 
restatement  of  the  American  Ideal. 

A  public  man  capable  of  realizing  the  spe- 
cial opportunity  for  ringing  words  which  the 
occasion  pre.sented  and  of  finding  these  words 
and  using  them  to  such  good  effect  ought  to 
have  special  praise  for  his  accomplishment. 
For  Its  part,  the  Sun  thanks  Governor  O'Con- 
or for  his  speech  to  the  yovmg  midshipmen. 

ADDRESS  OF  GOVERNOR  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOH  TO 
RESERVE  ENSIGNS,  TTNITED  STATES  NAVAL  ACAD- 
EMY,   ANNAPOLIS,    MAT     13,     1941 

This  Is  not  an  ordinary  occasion.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  these  exercises  are 
held  are  indicative  of  Its  exceptional  nature. 
Extraordinary  conditions  Justify,  and  Indeed 
require,  that  recourse  be  had  to  extraordinary 
measures. 

For  obvious  reasons.  It  should  be  a  source  of 
pride  to  be  a  member  of  this  class.  Estab- 
lishing precedent,  as  you  do  at  this  famed 
institution,  you  are  the  envy  of  countless 
numbers  of  fellow-Americans  who  glory  In 
your  success  today.  Congratulations  are  in 
order  and  are  heartily  extended.  But  those 
congratulations  might  well  be  offered  to  a 
Nation,  which  can  invite  such  a  group  of 
young  patriots  to  offer  their  services,  at  great 
sacrifice,  and  can  receive  such  a  response. 


It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  yours  has 
been  an  exceptionally  difficult  call.  Collegi- 
ate or  business  careers  have  been  Interrupted, 
If  not  left  permanently,  to  secure  through  In- 
tensive application  the  requisite  training  fcr 
a  commission  In  the  naval  forces  of  our  coun- 
try, and  commissions  from  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  are  never  given  except  upon 
requisite  scholarship  and  demonstrated  fit- 
ness. 

The  American  Navy  has  ever  been  the  pride 
of  cur  people.  As  a  peace-loving  Nation,  the 
very  idea  of  a  huge  standing  Army  has  been 
Inconsistent  with  our  nonmllltary  attitude. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  realistic  view  of  world 
affairs  over  the  past  century  caused  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  maintain  a  highly  effi- 
cient naval  service,  which  more  than  made 
up  fn  qualltv  what  It  may  sometimes  have 
lacked  in  quantity.  Our  far-flung  possessions 
and  moral  obligations  In  respect  to  hemi- 
sphere defense  caUed  for  such  a  policy.  The 
admittedly  high  regard  In  which  our  people 
have  always  held  the  Navy  Is  proof  positive 
of  the  efficiency  and  competency  of  Its  per- 
sonnel 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  a  wrrd,  as 
expressive  of  the  view  of  Maryland  citizens, 
it  would  be  confirmatory  of  this  appraisal. 
Maryland  has  been  fortunate  In  seeing  at 
close  range  the  operations  of  the  Naval  Es- 
tablishment, by  reason  of  the  location  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy.  No  State 
could  glory  more  heartily,  or  could  find 
greater  Justlflcatlcn  for  praise  than  we.  as 
next-door  neighbors,  who  have  been  grateful 
that  the  officials  cf  our  country  saw  fit  to 
locate  this  great  Institution  on  the  banks  of 
the  Severn. 

It  is  Into  such  a  Naval  Establishment  that 
you  are  being  admitted.  But  even  more  sig- 
nificant Is  the  time  at  which  you  arc  called 
for  the  employment  of  your  abilities.  In 
view  of  the  volcanic  state  of  world  affairs.  It 
1?  timely  for  us  to  face  facts  reallstlcaUy  and 
to  state  concltisions  frankly.  Never  before— 
at  least  during  the  modern  centuries — has  the 
world  been  confronted  by  such  a  threat  as  It 
Is  now  caUed  upon  to  face.  Not  since  the 
days  when  the  hordes  of  Islam  sought  to 
over-run  Europe  has  there  appeared  a  chal- 
lenge of  such  widespread  significance  as  that 
with  which  the  Dictators  now  threaten  the 

world.  ,       .  . 

So  defiant  and  rapid  has  been  the  ontlnught 
of  these  modern  Tamerlanes.  that  the  anx- 
iety of  virtually  the  entlr.  universe  has  been 
forced  to  give  way  to  the  realization  of  a 
sense  of  Immediate  danger.  In  their  mad. 
but.  up  to  now.  triumphant  march,  tht  laws, 
practices,  and  decencies  maintained  among 
nations  have  been  despised  and  violated.  The 
uses  and  rights  of  private  property  have  been 
disregarded  or  destroyed.  The  guaranties  of 
political  and  Individual  Uberty  have  been  cast 
aside.  Freedom  of  religious  worship  has  been 
either  infringed  upon  or  denied.  The  very 
foundations  of  western  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion have  been  uprooted. 

When,  climaxing  all  this,  the  dictator  has 
gloated  that  his  aim  Is  at  world  conquest.  It 
Is  high  time  that  our  Nation  spared  no  effort 
for  national  defense.  Let  us  face  the  realities, 
though  they  be  as  hard  as  gun-steel,  and  as 
bitter  as  sacrifice  can  be.  What  are  some 
of  the  realities? 

One  Is  that  America  is  only  one  step  away 
from  war.  Anyone  who  tells  you  otherwise  is 
dodging  the  truth.  Anyone  who  tries  to 
minimize,  to  evade  or  to  escape  this  grim 
fact,  even  though  weU-lntentloncd,  di-es  not 
square  with  things  as  they  are. 

Yes;  America  is  only  one  step  from  war— 
the  most  destructive,  all-encompasstog  war 
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that  this  planet  haa  ever  known.  All  the 
Instruments  of  man's  genlixs  are  being  en- 
glned  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  death 
and  extinction.  There  Is  no  one  who  Is  safe. 
There  Is  nowhere  to  be  safe— if  we  aUow 
the  enemy  to  ccme  to  us.  And  it  Is  as  cer- 
tain as  the  rising  of  tomorrow's  sun  that 
come  to  ua  he  will,  unless  he  Is  crxished  and 
smitten  before  he  makes  his  Ivmge. 

Why  Is  America  so  close  to  war?     There 
are    physical    causes   and   there   are    moral 
causes.     Let  us  consider  the  latter  first.    By 
OMi  very  natiire.   by  the   consecrated  blood 
of  our  forefathers,  by  our  creeds  and  cove- 
nants, we  are  the  moral  enemy  of  all  tyranny. 
We  are  the  moral  opponents  of  any  nation 
or  any  government  which  sets  Itself  up  as 
master  of  mankind.    For  It  U  our  national 
faith   that  men  shall  be  free,   and  not   be 
slaves:   that  they  shall  be  equal  before  one 
another  as  they  are  equal  in  the  sight  of 
God.  and  not  be  subservient  to  false  god- 
heads of  military  might  or  political  overbear- 
ance.     We  are  the  spiritual   antagonists  of 
racial  hatreds  and  religious  Intolerance;   of 
promise  breakers,  of  all  who  would  trample 
and  annihilate  the  dignity  of  man  the  wide 
world  over. 

Nor  are  these  moral  Issues  by  any  means 
one-sided.     Our   dislike  for  dictators   Is   as 
nothing  compared  with   their  blood-hungry 
loathing    of    us.     For    as    long    as    America 
stands,  she  Is  a  beacon  In  the  sky.  a  promise 
In    the    heavens    to    all    the    downtrodden 
peoples  of  the  earth.    As  long  as  the  torch  of 
liberty  burns  in  our  land,  there  Is  light  upon 
the  earth,  there  is  hope,  and  there  Is  Incen- 
tive to  rise  against  the  oppressor.    How  bit- 
terly then  must  all  tyrants  hate  us?     How 
wishfully  must  they  connive  and  conspire  to 
.^-liave  MB  fall?    How  artfully  in  secret  council 
and   how   savagely    by    hidden    daggers   are 
they  forever  trying  to  deal  a  disabling  wound? 
No;   there  is  no  denying  these  moral  en- 
mities.    There   is  no  dcdging  the  responsi- 
bilities.    Even  if  we  wish  it,  America  could 
not   help   being    the    symbol    of    world-wide 
hope.    We  have  been  Just  that  for  300  years. 
It  was  to  the  New  World  that  the  victims 
at  old  oppressions  began   to  look,   back  In 
the  seventeenth  centiiry.    It  was  to  the  North 
American  Colonies  that  the  experimenters  In 
workable  democracy   first  came   and   set   up 
constitutional,    respwnsive    governments.      It 
was  on  this  continent  that  the  first  great 
and  endtiring  Union  of  free  peoples  was  In- 
stituted.   And  It  was  to  this  coimtry  that 
the    fugitives   from   aggressors   migrated   In 
search   of   what    they   could   not   obtain    at 
home.    Small  wonder.  Indeed,  if  the  eyes  of 
Europe  still  turn  west — some  witli  longing; 
some    with    Jealousy.     And   well   may   It   be 
said  of  America — that  she  Is  loved  for  the 
enemies  she  has  nude. 

But  there  are  physical  reasons,  too,  for  our 
nearness  to  war.  It  has  become  trite,  but 
remains  important,  to  stress  the  shrinkage 
of  space  In  modem  times.  Whereas  the  width 
of  cceans  once  guaranteed  us  against  siuprise 
attack,  these  waters  are  almost  as  obsolete  a 
defense  as  a  moat  arovmd  a  medieval  castle 
Our  watch  towers  can  no  longer  be  set  up 
along  the  shores.  They  must  be  mobile  and 
they  must  be  far-flung  to  spot  an  oncoming 
armada.  The  old  ramparts  of  Fort  McHenry 
CST'  no  longer  turn  back  an  Invader  who  now 
takes  to  the  skies.  The  old  command  "Don't 
lire  'till  you  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes" 
~~~  would  be  a  suicide  order  on  a  modem  Bunker 
HUl. 

And  Just  as  space  has  dwindled,  so  otir  line 
at  outpost  has  been  extended.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  make  sure  that  no  enemy  ap- 
proaches the  coast  line  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
Sxperlence  has  shown  that  a  peace-loving 
nation  cannot  Id'.y  await  his  coming  and 
expect  to  resist  his  approach  when  he  ap- 
pears on  the  borders  of  the  country.  The 
United  States  cannot  submit  to  backdoor 
penetration,  and  you  know,  and  every  well- 
informed  person  knows,  that  we  have   an 


Achilles'  heel  in  Panama  that  must  be  pro- 
tected from  the  east  as  well  as  the  west. 

For  even  If  the  American  democracy  were 
not  a  moral  menace  to  dictatorship,  the 
American  continents  would  be  a  temptation. 
When  the  warlords  have  trampled  down  the 
harvests  and  gutted  the  mines  and  de- 
molished the  factories  of  Etirope  and  Asia, 
where  else  can  they  turn  for  new  materials 
of  war  and  peace?  Our  land  as  well  as  our 
liberty  must  be  defended;  oxir  food  as  well 
as  our  freedom. 

Having  gathered  Into  their  hands  such  al- 
most Indescribable  power,  the  enemies  of 
civilization  now  confront  us  with  defiant 
confidence,  while  they  predict  the  destruction 
of  our  liberties  and  our  way  of  life.  It  is  In 
the  face  of  such  dire  contingencies  that  our 
people  watch  and  wait,  speeding  with  all 
their  energies  fvirther  preparations  fer  de- 
fense while  they  wait.  For  defense,  let  us 
repeat,  because  our  Nation  has  never  been, 
and  Is  not  now.  the  aggressor.  There  Is  no 
land  or  possession  of  another  country  of 
which  we  are  envious.  There  Is  no  prized 
possession  of  any  world  power  which  would 
cause  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  our  Army 
and  Navy  to  send  American  boys  to  risk  their 
lives  to  seize.  We  have  desired  to  remain  at 
peace,  which  desire  can  only  be  extlngtxished 
by  unfriendly  tactics  of  hostile  nations. 

Having  reused  ourselves  to  the  need,  the 
preparation  for  defense  Is  now  proceeding  on 
a  scale  consistent  with  our  position,  our 
genius,  and  cur  capacity.  In  an  unusu<»Ily 
valuable  connection  in  that  defense,  you  gen- 
tlemen will  be  a  part.  Under  the  shadow  of 
such  a  world  peril,  you  are  being  called  to 
one  of  the  highest  services  of  our  defense. 
Each  of  the  services  necessarily  Is  of  vital  Im- 
portance. The  circumstances  of  today,  how- 
ever. Indicate  that  the  sea  service  will,  at  this 
time,  be  of  the  first  Importance.  It  will  be 
the  function  of  that  service,  of  which  mem- 
bers of  this  class  will  be  a  part,  to  patrol  the 
oceans,  as  well  as  to  cover  with  the  utmost 
care  all  the  water  approaches  to  our  soil. 

Responding  to  the  urge  of  self-preserva- 
tion, cur  governmental  leaders  have  sensibly 
chosen  the  course  of  supplying  munitions 
and  means  of  defense  to  the  heroic  peoples 
of  Britain,  who  are  standing  valiantly  In  our 
defense,  as  well  as  In  their  own.  in  with- 
standing the  progress  of  the  dictators.  And 
In  giving  such  help,  our  President  and  other 
national  leaders  are  backed  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  American  people.  But 
when  we  say  that  for  purposes  of  self-preser- 
vation. If  for  none  other,  Britain  must  be 
supplied  with  the  tools.  It  Is  obvious  that  she 
must  be  supplied  with  them  and  not  merely 
offered  them.  To  he  effective,  those  tools 
must  be  In  hand  where  the  invaders'  fury  Is 
now  centered;  that  is.  In  the  British  Isles.  It 
will  serve  no  useful  purpose,  and  least  of  all 
the  outnumbered  defenders  of  democracy  In 
England,  to  have  American  Industries  pro- 
duce the  implements  of  defense,  only  to  have 
them  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  while 
en  route  to  the  place  where  their  use  Is 
essential. 

America,  as  I  said,  has  ever  been  proud  of 
her  Navy.  During  the  past  12  months,  how- 
ever, this  feeling  of  pride  has  given  way  to 
an  even  more  satisfying  feeling  of  confi- 
dence— supreme  confidence — on  the  part  of 
all  of  us  that  the  American  Navy  Is  ready  to 
face,  and  turn  beck,  any  onslaught  that 
might  be  directed  against  our  shores,  by  sea 
or  through  the  air. 

This  confidence  has  been  generated  not 
alone  by  the  addition  of  the  giant  battleships 
North  Carolina  and  Washington  to  our  fleet; 
not  alone  by  the  fact  that  in  cruisers  and  In 
destroyers.  In  airplanes  and  In  submarines, 
we  have  added  reassuring  numbers  of  the 
meat  modern  fighting  craft.  The  prime 
source  of  this  supreme  confidence  In  our 
Navy  Is  the  realization  on  all  sides  that  its 
personnel,  the  gallant  sailors  who  man  our 
fighting  ships,  measure  up  fully  to  the  exact* 


Ing  standards  that  have  always  prevailed  In 
our  sea  forces.  In  Intelligence.  In  training,  In 
courage,  and  morale  the  United  States  Navy  Is 
the  equal,  or  superior,  of  any  Navy  In  the 
world  today.  And  you  men  can  be  proud  to 
claim  membership  In  Its  ranks.  You  enter 
a  service  which  has  never  known  defeat. 

What,  then,  does  one  say  to  young  men 
commissioned  In  the  service  of  their  country? 
Certainly  you  can  be  given  no  easy  promises, 
no  empty  phrases,  none  of  the  usual  gradua- 
tion pat-on-the-back  advice.  Nevertheless,  It 
would  be  Just  as  wrong  to  hand  down  the 
doctrine  of  despair.  History  has  shown  that 
there  never  was  a  time  within  the  life  of 
our  Nation  when  the  principles  on  which  It 
was  founded  have  not  been  challenged.  And 
those  challenges,  those  threats,  have  been  met 
by  young  men  remarkably  like  you.  If  you 
are  sons  worthy  of  your  forefathers,  why. 
then  let  the  enemy  beware.  If  your  feet 
stand  as  firmly  on  the  decks  as  American  feet 
have  stood  before,  then  the  world  may  truly 
believe  that  there  shall  be  no  night. 

How  shall  I  charge  you  with  your  duties? 
I  shall  charge  you  In  the  names  of  Perry  and 
Farragut  and  Dewey;  of  John  Paul  Jones  and 
Joshua  Barney;  of  the  Monitor  and  the 
Merrimac  and  Old  Ironsides.  I  shall  remind 
you  of  the  traditions  of  the  service  you  are 
entering;  of  the  men  before  you  who  went 
"down  to  the  sea"  In  American  battleships 
and  swept  the  enemy  from  our  waters. 

For  let  us  remember  that  the  future  still 
belongs  to  the  youth  of  the  world.  It  Is  going 
to  be  whatever  you  make  of  It.  The  flame  of 
liberty  burns  Inside  the  human  heart,  and  It 
will  not  die  In  hearts  that  are  ardent  with 
courage  and  determination.  Yours  Is  the 
heritage  of  brave  hearts  and  bright  souls. 
Yours  is  the  legacy  of  freedom  and  of  glory. 
Be  it  yours,  too,  to  keep  that  which  our  fore- 
fathers won  and  bequeathed  us. 

Optimism  and  confidence,  based  upon  de- 
termination and  resolute  action,  should  be 
the  watchwords  of  the  day.  America  will  say, 
"Yes"  when  the  question  Is  asked  whether 
we  can  organize  and  discipline  ourselves  to 
meet  the  efficiency  and  brute  force  of  the 
dictator  nations  without  impairing  our  sys- 
tem of  government  or  losing  our  essential 
rights. 

Whatever  sacrifices  are  necessary  will  be 
made.  Whatever  cost  Is  required  will  be  met. 
Whatever  temporary  adjustments  are  essen- 
tial win  be  arranged. 

We  X3t  this  generation  will  keep  faith  with 
our  forefathers.  We  will  preserve  the  Nation 
they  founded,  and  we  will  pass  on  to  our 
descendants  the  same  democratic  form  of 
government  and  the  same  individual  liberty 
and  freedom  which  always  have  been  and, 
God  willing,  always  will  be  the  heritage  of 
the  American  people. 


The  Course  America  Should  Follow  m 
the  PreseDt  European  Conflict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  m.AHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  May  14.  1941 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  cooperating  with  my.  col- 
leagues in  formulating  the  legislative 
policies  of  our  Government,  many  com- 
munications   are    being    received   from 


ernment,  and   our 
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eminent  and  thoughtful  citizens  express- 
ing their  views  on  the  international  situ- 
ation and  advising  the  Members  of  Con* 
gress  as  to  the  couirse  our  Government 
should  follow  In  deajling  with  belligerent 
nations. 

In   this  critical  time  with  so  many 
things  of  vital  importance  to  our  Gov 


people  pressing  for 


attention,  it  is  difficult  to  find  time  or  an 
opportimity  to  mak^  a  detailed  reply  in 
response  to  each  olf  these  communica- 
tions which  are  deeply  appreciated  and 
most  helpful  in  determining  the  course 
to  be  followed  in  maintaining  our  inter- 
national relations. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  Record,  thrire  is  inserted  a  letter 
I  have  written  in  reply  to  one  of  the  com- 
munications referred  to: 

Now,  coming  to  the  consideration  of  the 
course  to  be  followed  by  our  Government  In 
dealing  with  the  belligerents  In  the  present 
conflict,  and  I  am  s|ure  you  and  I  are  In 
agreement  on  one  poltt  concerning  the  war — 
WE  WANT  TO  STOP  TV;  we  want  to  save  civil- 
ization and  preserve  tiie  homes,  facilities,  and 
edifices  reared  by  the  labor  of  centuries:  but, 
more  Important,  and  here  we  seem  to  differ — 
still,  to  my  mind,  wel  must  Instire  the  rights 
of  the  masses  to  enljoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labor  and  the  equality  of  opportunity  to 
enjoy  liberty  and  Justice  and  safeguard  the 
general  welfare  of  the  human  family  In  gen- 
eral to  achieve  and  nialntaln  the  objective  of 
our  Constitution  to  "establish  Justice  and 
Insure  domestic  traiJqullllty,  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  seciire  (preserve)  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourdelves  and  our  posterity." 
To  maintain  these  Ideals  of  government  you 
and  I  must  envisioni  the  future  beyond  the 
limitations  of  the  priesent  conflict,  and  here 
It  S3ems  that  we  dlffdr  In  the  course  that  our 
Government  should  ijollow. 

Realizing  the  horrbr  and  futility  of  war,  I 
was  m  full  accord  witjh  the  Ideals  of  President 
Wilscn  in  his  effort  to  devise  and  put  Into 
operation  a  plan  to  fcettle  international  dis- 
putes and  prevent  wiar,  stopping  at  nothing 
short  of  establishing j  and  Implementing  this 
authority.  In  that  gteat  hour  of  cpporttmity, 
world  conditions  and  International  Influences 
prevented  this  achievement  when  domina- 
tion of  the  seas,  finalnclal  and  business  con- 
trol proved  more  Important,  according  to  the 
Ideals  of  victorious  European  countries,  than 
the  adoption  of  th^se  great  humanitarian 
principles.  Confronted  with  these  condi- 
tions, our  country  was  forced  to  abandon  our 
conception  of  International  cooperation  and 
turn  Its  attention  to  conserve  and  advance 
the  welfare  of  its  own  people,  and  in  further- 
ing this  constructive  program  we  Adopted  the 
good-neighbor  pollc^  In  maintaining  our 
international  relations. 

I  must  admit  that]  after  all  our  efforts  and 
sacrifices  In  supportt  of  a  humanitarian  pro- 
gram "to  outlaw  w^r  and  make  the  world 
cafe  for  democracy"  embodied  In  the  14  prin- 
ciples announced  by  President  Wilson  and 
subscribed  to  by  the  belligerent  European 
government.  It  made  my  heart  bum  to  wit- 
ness the  misery  and  destruction  Inflicted  on 
the  people  of  Greece  by  the  aggression  of  the 
Tur'ss  and  Invasion  of  Manchuria  by  Japan, 
to  be  followed  by  the  aggression  of  the  Ital- 
ians In  Abbysslnla;  England,  with  her  dom- 
ination of  the  seas.  International  financial 
control,  and  her  world  Empire  working  In  ac- 
cord with  the  Goveilnment  of  France  and  the 
French  Empire,  has.  by  financial.  mUltary, 
and  political  mismanagement,  Involved  them- 
selves and  all  their  neighbors  In  this  disas- 
trous war.  No  one.  not  I  at  least.  wUl  accept 
the  proposition  that  when  England  and 
Prance  declared  war  on  Germany  they  were 
In  fact  declaring  war  for  us. 


I  stand  on  the  principles  that  when  this 
country  has  a  cause  for  war  against  another 
country,  It  is  time  then,  and  not  until  then, 
for  us  to  take  up  hostilities  and  declare  war. 
We  have  the  resources,  we  have  the  men, 
and  we  have  the  technical  skill  to  arm  our- 
selves and  to  protect  and  defend  our  coun- 
try from  Invasion  from  any  quarter  or  by 
any  coalition  of  foreign  powers.  We  should 
continue  to  stand  by  the  principles  of  fair 
dealings  as  announced  by  President  Wilson. 

Since  England  and  her  British  Empire  were 
allowed  to  maintain  Its  position  as  mistress 
of  the  seas  and  financial  world  domination, 
and  has  contrived  to  hold  in  suppression 
the  people  of  other  countries,  and  England 
and  France  have  failed  to  Join  the  family 
of  nations  In  adopting  some  acceptable  plan 
by  relinquishing  some  of  their  powers  to 
establish  a  tribunal  with  policing  powers  to 
maintain  and  enforce  international  peace, 
then  England  and  the  rest  of  the  nations 
will  have  to  take  the  consequences  Just  as 
the  people  of  any  community  would  have  to 
do  if  they  refused  to  establish  police  and 
courts  to  maintain  law  and  order.  You  may 
say  this  is  "indulging  in  fine-spun  philoso- 
phy." George  Washington  may  have  in- 
dulged in  rugged  philosophy  when  he  re- 
fused to  let  this  cotmtry  be  drawn  into  the 
confilct  between  England,  our  recent  enemy, 
and  France,  oiw  former  aUy,  In  the  days  ol 
the  Intrigues  of  "Citizen  Genet"  when  Wash- 
ington resisted  the  popular  clamor  of  our 
citizens  for  support  of  France  and  rigidly 
maintained  ovir  neutrality.  Fine-spun  the- 
ories or  not,  it  is  my  philosophy  that  we  have 
no  business  Interfering  in  the  struggle  be- 
tv.'een  Germany  and  England,  and  if  our  Gov- 
ernment is  to  undertake  the  role  of  an  inter- 
national policeman,  then  we  must  bave  a 
voice  and  participate  In  the  consideration  of 
International  controversies  which  may  lead 
to  war,  and  as  we  have  taken  no  part  In  such 
deliberations  and  have  had  no  say  in  the 
course  adopted  by  the  belligerents,  then  we 
have  no  business  meddling  In  the  affairs 
of  the  warring  countries  or  taking  part  in 
their  hostillUes. 

The  Issue  Involved  in  the  present  struggle 
transcends  any  personal  control  or  the  per- 
sonal ambition  of  any  dictator,  and  we  can 
best  serve  our  own  people  and  hvunanlty  by 
keeping  out  of  this  war  and  keeping  war  from 
our  shores  so  that  we  may  remain  strong 
and  Impartial  and  be  willing  to  assist  human- 
ity to  restore  peace  and  rebuild  Its  shattered 
governments  on  the  broad  and  firm  founda- 
tion to  be  constructed  on  the  concepts  of 
otir  Imperishable  Constitution. 


Conscientious  Objection — A  Point  of 
View 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MELVIN  J.  MAAS 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  7.  1941 


AR-nCLE  BY  REV.  DR.  JOHN  K.  RYAN 


Mr,  MAAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Rev.  Dr. 
John  K.  Ryan,  associate  professor  cf 
philosophy,  CathoUc  University  of  Amer- 
ica: 


CoNsciENTiotw  Objection — A  Point  of  View 
(By  Rev.  Dr.  John  K.  Ryan,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy,  Catholic  University  of 
America) 

Recognizing  that  the  question  of  conscien- 
tious objection  to  mUltary  service  would  arise 
with  the  enactment  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act,  the  American  Government  has  attempted 
to  solve  the  problem  In  terms  of  democratic 
principles  and  traditions.  It  has  seen  that  no 
good  purpose  will  be  served  by  trying  to  force 
Into  military  service  a  man  who  is  intellec- 
tually and  emotionally  imequipped  for  such 
service.  If  a  registrant  can  show  that  he  Ifl 
unable,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science, to  serve  In  his  cotmtry's  military 
forces,  he  may  be  placed  in  class  IV-E.  In 
which  he  may  do  work  of  national  Importanc* 
under  civilian  direction. 

As  a  result  of  this  Just  and  liberal  policy, 
about  2.000  conscientious  objectors  will  be- 
gin on  May  15  a  year  of  civilian  service  In 
work  camps  provided  by  the  Government  for 
that  purpose.  Seven  imused  C.  C.  C.  camps 
are  now  ready  for  the  conscientious  objectors, 
and  14  additional  camps  have  been  selected 
for  the  total  that  is  expected  by  next  July. 
The  conscientious  objectors  will,  of  cotirae.  re- 
ceive no  pay  for  their  year  of  service.  While 
In  camp  they  must  either  support  themselves, 
at  an  estimated  rate  of  $35  per  month,  or 
receive  their  support  from  the  religious  sect 
to  which  they  belong,  or  from  some  other 
sponsoring  body.  A  National  Service  Board 
for  Religious  Objectors  has  been  formed  and 
the  camps  have  been  provided  as  a  result  of 
Its  cooperation  with  Government  officials. 
The  camps  are  experimental  and  may  be  dis- 
continued after  6  months  if  the  plan  Is  not 
successful. 

A  large  number  of  the  conscientious  objec- 
tors are  Quakers,  Mennonltes.  and  United 
Brethren,  but  over  60  rel'glcus  denominations 
In  aU  are  represented.  A  few  of  the  objectors 
profess  no  religious  belief.  Although  com- 
paratively few  in  number.  Catholic  conscien- 
tious objectors  have  yet  been  numerous 
enough  to  project  a  separate  camp  of  their 
own.  In  view  of  the  Catholic  Church's  his- 
toric attitude  toward  war  and  Its  Insistence 
on  the  clear  duties  of  citizenship,  and  in  view 
of  the  admitted  need  for  national  defense. 
Catholic  con-sclentlous  objectors  are  expect- 
edly  few.  It  Is  in  reference  to  the  present 
American  situation  that  this  article  la 
written. 

Statements  explaining  the  position  that 
they  have  Uken  have  been  made  public  by  a 
ntunber  of  Catholic  conscientious  objectors. 
These  have  been  upon  a  high  plane  and  show 
evident  and  great  sincerity  throughout.  In  a 
number  of  them  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  the  right  and  calling  cf  Christian  per- 
fection. This  is  an  Important  and  Interesting 
way  of  thought  and  one  that  shotild  be  com- 
pletely developed  In  all  Its  Implications  In 
discussion.  Aside  from  the  matter  of  whether 
perfection  of  life  and  active  military  service 
are  Incompatible  and  apart  from  questions 
related  to  this  matter.  It  Is  well  to  make 
certain  distinctions  that  are  necessary  for 
discussion  centering  aroimd  the  questions  of 
war  and  participation  in  It.  These  are  prin- 
cipally the  distinction  between  Justifiable  and 
unjustifiable  use  of  force  and  the  distinction 
between  defensive  and  aggressive  war.  These 
are  traditional  among  CathoUc  writers  upon 
the  subject  of  war  and  must  be  borne  in 
mind  If  fundamental  errors  are  to  be  avoided. 
With  regard  to  the  moral  character  of  war. 
there  have  long  been  two  fundamenUl  errors. 
One  of  these  Is  extreme  pacifism:  The  con- 
damnation  of  all  war  as  something  Intrinsi- 
cally and  essentially  evU.  together  with  the 
consequent  refusal  to  take  part  In  any  war. 
since  war  as  such  Is  held  to  be  wrong.  Thl» 
extreme  pacifism  Is  a  false  and  Immoral  doc- 
trine. It  la  as  false  and  Immoral  as  the  op- 
posing doctrine  of  the  extreme  militarists, 
such  as  those  of  Germany.  Italy.  Russia,  and 
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tKf»D,  Who  esmlt  war  m  something  gcod  and 
desirable   in    ituU.     The   extreme   nulitarist 
cdaims  that  war  l£  always  JiisUflahle,  no  m*t- 
what  the  ends  or  circumstancea.    In  the 
la«t    analysis,    these    two    pernicioua    errors 
amount  to  the  same  thing.    Bcih  are  denials 
of  the  existence  of  right  In  any  genuine  sense 
of    the    wcTd.     The    ruthlesa   aggressor,   at- 
tempting to  Impose  his  will  by  force  upon 
another  state,  mya  that  might  alone  makes 
right.    In  effect,  the  rrtreme  pacifist  agrees 
wl.h  him.  for  the  pacifist  repudiates  the  right 
and  duty  of  self-dcfpnse  before  physical  as- 
■lult.    It  is  important  to  note  that  Catholic 
thinkers    from    the    ftrst    centuries    of    the 
chTirch  down  to  our  own  day  have  been  as 
opposed  to  the  peelfistlc  error  as  to  the  other. 
Any  tenable  doctrine  must  not  only  oppose 
these  two  errors;  It  mtist  also  make  careful 
distinction  between  two  kinds  of  war.  de- 
fensive  and  aggressive.     Defensive  war  has 
never   presented   any  moral    problem.     The 
Katlon.  Just  as  the  Individual,  has  the  right 
of  \islng  force  in  srlf-defenee  against  unjust 
agvr^ssion.      Purthenrorc.    a    nation,   to    be 
wo'rthy  of  the  name,  has  the  duty  of  build- 
tag  up  Its  deferues  against  possible  or  proba- 
ble attack.    Hence  the  problem  of  the  moral- 
ity of  war  arises  only  when  It  la  a  matter  of 
aggressive  war;  of  an  attack  deliberately  be- 
g\in  and  carried  out  by  one  nation  In  order 
to  Impcse  its  will  by  force  upon  another. 
Ctear  cases  of  aggressive  war  are  the  attack 
of  Germany   upon  Poland,   of  Russia  upon 
Plnland.  of  Japan  upon  China,  and  of  Italy 
upon  Greece,  to  mention  only  a  few  instances 
from  recent  history.    The  traditional  Cath- 
olic doctrine  on  war  has  attempted  to  lay 
down   norms  by   which    we   can   Judge   the 
moral  character  of  aggression.    In  general  It 
may  be  said  that  these  norms  are  such  that 
they  demonstrate   the  folly  as  well  as   the 
malice  of  the  typical  aggressor,  especially  In 
the  modem  world. 

It  mtist  be  noted  that  physical  force  can  be 
used  against  the  unjurt  aggressor  In  defecss 
of  anovJier's  life  and  goods  as  w«il  as  In  de- 
fense of  one's  own.  So,  too.  In  the  case  of 
nations.  A  nation  can  exercise  force  In  de- 
fense of  another  victim  of  unjust  aggression 
MB  well  as  of  itself.  Sometimes  men  and  na- 
tions have  the  duty  of  going  to  the  rescue 
of  others  as  well  as  the  right  to  do  so.  How- 
ever, whether  this  right  becomes  a  duty  de- 
pends upon  circumstances  that  vary  from  ore 
case  to  another.  But  when  a  nation  goes  to 
the  rc8:ue  of  another  fighting  in  Just  le'.f- 
defense.  It  Is  Itself  to  be  considered  as  fight- 
tag  a  defensive  war.  This  is  especially  the 
ease  where  the  original  aggression  has  been 
gucb  as  to  endanger  the  peace  of  the  entire 
world  and  to  constitute  a  threat  to  nations 
that  would  themselves  prefer  to  remain  neu- 
tral and  at  peace.    Finally,  it  Is  obvious  that 

•  nation  may  be  fighting  a  deXersive  war  in 
the  moral  sense  while  It  Is  fighting  an  ag- 
frcsalve  vmr  In  the  military  or  strategic 
•ense.  Thus  the  armies  of  Ghretce  were  for 
nrany  months  attacking  those  of  Italy,  but 
the  Gretks  were  nevertheless  defending  «ielr 
country  against  an  aggressor. 

These  are  basic  distinctions  that  must  be 
made.  In  view  of  them,  no  careful  or  con- 
sistent tiilnker  can  be  guilty  of  the  absiirdlty 
of  sajlng  that  because  the  unjust  aggressor  is 
wrong  in  waging  war  his  victim  must  likewise 
b3  condemned  for  waging  war.  Yet  that  la 
the  pacifist's  error.  He  denies  the  existence 
of  the  right  and  duty  of  sslf-deferse.  More 
precisely,  he  denies  that  he  as  an  indlvldtial 
eltisen  has  the  right  or  duty  of  serving  In 
bis  country's  mlhtary  forces.  This  position 
Is  bctli  false  in  theory  and  disastrous  in  prac- 
tice, lit  is  explicit  in  the  Oxford  oath,  taken 

•  fe^  years  ago  by  so  many  young  Elngllsh- 
men,  with  its  pledge  never  under  any  circum- 
stances to  fight  for  king  or  country.  It  is 
taapitclt  in  the  statement  of  some  American 
conscfentlous  objectors  Uiat  they  cannot 
rightly  take  part  in  a  "war  effort."  Actually, 
to  take  part  in  a  "war  effort"  msj  be  the 


strictest  sort  of  moral  duty  for  toose  who  are 
called  upon  to  reiKier  military  service  to  the 
uatkxi  in  time  ol  danger. 

It  la  particularly  difficult  to  accept  the  con- 
scientious objector's  argument  with  regard 
to  peacetime  miliUry  service.  Here,  again,  is 
the  familiar  failure  to  make  essential  dis- 
tinctions. There  is  a  dear  distinction  be- 
tween military  defense  undertaken  in  times 
at  peace  and  the  actual  waging  of  war.  In 
the  case  of  a  right-minded  government,  such 
peacetime  military  measures  are  designed  to 
prevent  actual  war  and  to  forestall  attack. 
If  the  clti«n  has  the  duty  of  serving  in  his 
country's  army  when  It  is  actually  at  war,  he 
has  the  right  a  fortiori  of  serving  in  the  army 
for  peacetime  defense.  Yet  the  conscientious 
objector,  in  an  appeal  to  some  asserted  duty 
of  nonresistanoe,  denies  that  he  has  either 
right  or  duty  of  aerviDg  under  arms  In 
national  defense. 

The  refusal  to  accept  military  service  on  the 
ground  that  such  aervice  is  wrong  involves 
other  errors.     The  pacifistic  objector  takes 
the  position  that  he  has  the  right  and  duty 
of  p{v»g<rig  upon  the  Nation's  policy  of  de- 
fense and  of  deciding  whether  that  poUcy  is 
Just  or  unjust.     It  Is  certainly  not  within 
the   moral   or   mental   competence   of   every 
dtlzen  to  decide  upon  the  wisdom  and  moral- 
ity of  the  most  momentoiis  questions  of  na- 
tional   policy.     Especially    when    the    state 
makes  decisions  iipon  war.  possible  or  actital, 
must  Its  decisions   and  ends  be  put   above 
tbe  private  clti»en's  opinions  and  preferences. 
The  pM-estimption  owtalnly  must  be  that  the 
Government   has  fuller  knowledge   and  can 
pass   a  better  Judgment  upon   the   Nation's 
danger  and  needs  than  can  the  private  citi- 
zen.   The  fact  certainly  Is  that  the  respoiisl- 
Wllty  for  the  good  and  safety  of  the  whole 
Nation  and   all   its  citizens  rests  upon   the 
Government.     Obedience  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  here  a  n\ere  matter  of  choice.    Never- 
theless, the  supremacy  of  conscience,  recog- 
nized by  American  law.  still  remains.    Hence, 
If  after  deliberation  with  competent  authori- 
ties, tbe  decision  is  reached  that  the  war  is 
iwjust,  then  a  man  has  the  duty  of  follow- 
ing the  sincere  and  enlightened  dictates  of 
Ms  conscience. 

If  the  conduct  of  the  conscientious  ob- 
jector were  followed  upon  any  large  scale, 
there  would  be  chaos  within  the  Nation  at  a 
time  when  national  unity  of  mind  and  ef- 
fort is  of  the  utmost  importance.  If  large 
numbers  of  citizens  claimed  the  pacifist's  ex- 
emption from  military  service,  they  would 
make  national  securHy  impossible  and 
render  the  country  an  easy  prey  for  the  at- 
tacker. It  is  certain  that  the  duty  of  serv- 
ing ta  the  ranks  and  upon  fighting  ships 
must  fall  upon  some  citizens  in  time  of 
national  danger. 

Duty  and  right  are  correlative;  each  In- 
volves the  other.  In  the  matter  of  wartime 
service,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
citizen  has  duties  as  well  as  rights,  and  that 
these  duties  fall  on  all,  although  in  varying 
degrees  and  wavs.  It  is  evident  that  if  one 
man  fails  in  his  duty  of  serving  bis  country 
in  the  way  that  is  required  of  him,  others 
mu'^t  bear  an  added  burden.  Most  men  and 
most  nations  do  not  want  to  bear  the  heavy 
burden  of  armaments  and  extended  military 
servioe.  Certalny  America  has  turned  to  them 
as  a  last  resort  and  after  long  delay  In  order 
to  maintain  Its  power  and  freedom  In  a 
warring  world.  It  is  only  If  all  Americans 
unite  to  do  their  proper  share  in  the  task 
of  national  defense  that  the  rights  of  the 
Nation  and  the  individual  citizen  can  be 
safeguarded  and  extended.  Whether  for  de- 
fensive measures  in  times  of  peace  or  for  the 
actual  conduct  of  war.  moral  realism  re- 
quires a  complete  account  of  duties  as  well 
as  of  rights. 

We  live  in  a  real  world  in  which  powerful 
nations  have  proclaimed  by  word  and  deed 
their  determtoatlon  to  diange  the  existing 
order  by  the  sword.     Against  this  ruthless 


and  brutal  appeal  to  tlie  sword,  modern 
Popes.  Leo  XHI.  Plus  X.  Benedict  XV,  Plus 
XI,  and  the  present  supreme  pontiff.  Plus 
Xn,  have  uttered  repeated  wamingr;.  Voic- 
ing the  moral  aspirations  of  the  great  mass 
of  mankind,  tbey  have  again  and  again 
pointed  out  to  what  doom  the  path  of  ag- 
gression leads.  Pope  Pitis  XI  a  decade  ago 
said  that  he  could  not  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  state  "so  monstrously  murderous 
and  almost  certainly  sulcldar  as  to  plunge 
the  world  into  a  new  war.  Yet  such  states 
have  appeared,  and  ruthless  aggression,  de- 
hberately  planned  and  savagely  executed,  has 
been  tbe  record  of  the  past  2  years.  Small 
nations  have  fallen  victims  to  the  aggressor, 
some  of  them  even  without  a  struggle.  Great 
nations,  assaulted  one  after  another,  lie 
criished  and  dismembered.  In  the  face  of 
these  realities,  every  nation,  and  America 
above  all,  has  the  duty  cf  keeping  itself 
strong  and  alert.  In  the  face  of  these  real- 
ities. American  men  and  women,  possessed 
of  liberties  and  goods  beyond  all  other 
peoples,  have  the  clear  duty  of  serving  their 
Nation  In  the  defense  of  its  Just  rights  and 
dignities. 


Oiur  Fum  Laborer  Detervei  Draft 
Consideratioii 


\      EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NIW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  20.  1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE    DEPOSIT    (N.  Y.) 
COURIER 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Deposit  (N.  Y.) 
Courier  of  May  15.  1941. 

[Prom  the  Deposit  (N.  Y.)  Courier  of  May  15, 
19411 

Ora     FARM     LABORER     DES-ERVZS     DRAFT     CONSm- 
ERATION 

It  is  becoming  irK:reasingly  apparent  that 
draft  boards  serving  rural  areas  have  Just  as 
great  a  responsibility  not  to  aggravate  short- 
ages of  skilled  farm  labor  as  do  other  boards 
net  to  drain  the  supply  of  skilled  industrial 
labor. 

Agriculture  Is  listed  among  the  Nation's 
chief  defense  Industries  and  our  leaders 
should  well  realize  it  would  endanger  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  country  if  the  farms 
were  to  be  deprived  of  irreplaceable  workers, 
of  whom  there  already  is  a  growing  fehortage 
because  of  a  drift  of  farm  labor  to  the  higher- 
paid  industries. 

Registrants  who  are  Inducted  from  the 
farms  are  entitled  to  the  same  Job  protection 
as  any  other  employees.  When  a  farm 
worker  has  satisfactorily  completed  his 
Army  training,  or  when  he  has  been  rejected 
at  any  Army  taduction  station,  he  should  be 
allowed  to  resume  his  employment  without 
loss  of  any  rights  or  privileges  and  at  wages 
at  least  as  gocd  as  he  had  before  selection. 
No  registrant  ordered  to  report  for  Induction 
should  resign  from  his  Job,  but  should  be 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  until  his  return — 
whether  that  return  is  to  be  within  a  few 
days  or  after  a  prolonged  period  of  military 
training. 
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The  Strike  at  Trona 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  20  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM     THE     INYO     (CALIF.) 
INDEPENDENT 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Inyo  Independent  of  May  2. 
1941.  or  the  Trona  strike  that  has  existed 
in  California: 

I  From  the  Inyo  (Calif.)  Independent  of  May 
2.  1941) 

THE    STRIKE    AT    TRONA— A    CHALLENGE    TO    TRUE 
AMERICANS 

Yesterday  was  the  forty-ninth  day  of  the 
Trona  strike  in  which  the  C.  1.  O.  has  tied 
up  the  American  Potash  &  Chemical  plant. 
In  the  meantime  Robert  Lamson,  leader  of 
C  I.  O.  strikers,  and  A.  A.  Hoffman,  manager 
of  the  Trona  plant,  are  sitting  arourd  the 
Federal  Mediation  Board  table  m  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  a  solution  for  the  labor  trouble  is 
being  sought. 

We  are  interested  in  the  developrr.ant  of 
this  strike,  its  progress,  and  in  Its  solution, 
because  the  strike  has  definite  influences  upon 
this  area,  for  the  following  reasons: 

Fiist  To  freeze  the  economic  wellaie  ol  a 
community  of  more  than  1.200  persons  in  our 
desert  region  works  a  hardship,  not  only  upon 
the  workers  and  the  company  but  also  upon 
outlying  trade  territory. 

Second  Because  we  have  been  advised  that 
from  Trona  its  labor  agitators  plan  to  extend 
their  operations  into  the  mines  ani  ether 
labor  fields  of  the  Owens  Valley.  We  know 
that  certain  of  the  Trona  strike  leaders  have 
been  in  the  Owens  Valley  recently,  casting 
theit  eyes  on  developments  at  Reward  Mine, 
which  is  operated  by  the  Golden  Queen  Co., 
near  Lone  Pine;  and  also  the  tungsten  mines 
in  northern  Inyo.  In  fact,  we  unacrstand 
that  Messrs.  Fred  E.  Balch.  Othello  H  Smith, 
and  Lou  Snyder  already  are  working  In  this 
valley. 

We  hold  no  brief  against  workers  organizing 
Into  unions,  or  against  unions  themselvi  s,  but 
we  doubt  If  the  type  of  leadership  being 
offered  at  Trona  is  the  type  of  American  lead- 
ership that  our  labor  here  should  follow. 

The  probable  Intention  of  these  men  In 
visiting  our  valley  Is  to  place  from  one  to  two 
or  three  of  their  members  from  Trona  on 
pay  rolls  of  local  mines,  so  that  organizing 
can  get  underway  In  the  best  accepted  man- 
ner, as  known  to  radical  leaders  such  as  we 
have  at  Trona. 

Now  about  the  Trona  strike  Itself. 
It   seems   to   us   that   what   is   needed   at 
Trona  Is  a  little  more  plain,  everyday  Ameri- 
can guts. 

We  know  that  most  of  the  workers  at  Trona 
are  American  citizens,  patriotic  in  their  de- 
sire to  see  this  Nation  go  forward  to  the 
solution  of  its  Internal  and  external  prob- 
lems. 

Isn't  it  about  time  for  them  to  band  to- 
gether and  remove  the  present  bargaining 
committee  and  bring  this  strike  to  a  happy 
settlement? 

The  company  has  agreed  to  many  things. 
It  has  offered  minimum  wages  of  75  cents  an 
hour,  scaling  up  io  $1.15  per  hour,  which  Is 
said  to  be  higher  than  any  other  like  scale 


In  the  United  States.  The  company  has  of- 
fered an  apprenticeship  program  which  the 
tmlon  wanted.  It  has  agreed  to  union  rec- 
ognition; straight  seniority  in  promotions, 
demotions,  and  rehiring;  certain  company 
benefits  to  employees  called  into  military 
service;  3  days  vacation  after  6  months'  serv- 
•ice.  8  working  days'  vacation  after  1  year's 
service,  10  working  days'  vacation  after  2 
years'  service;  full  grievance  procedure;  Joint 
management  of  company  retail  activities; 
and  an  additional  housing  program  amount- 
ing this  year  to  $370,000. 

The  company  will  not  agree  to  one  thing, 
and  that  is  the  closed  shop  and  preferential 
hiring  clause  Insisted  upon  by  the  C.  I.  O. 

Now  the  laborers  themselves  have  been 
given  almost  everything  they  demanded. 
They  should  be  satisfied.  But  the  organized, 
radical  leaders  of  Trona  C.  I.  O.  want  to  In- 
flict their  own  hiring  procedure  upon  a  com- 
pany which  has  many  technical  employment 
problems,  is  located  far  from  the  usual  labor 
market  and  must  be  selective  In  Its  hiring. 

We  believe  that  90  percent  cf  the  men 
new  on  strike  at  Trona  want  to  return  to 
work. 

The  other  day  we  talked  with  another 
Trona  man,  a  member  of  the  C.  I.  O.  now  on 
strike  at  the  American  Potash  &  Chemical 
Corporation. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  he  said: 
•"I'm  ready  to  go  to  work,  if  Robert  Lamson 
will  let  me." 

In  case  you  may  not  know  it,  Mr.  Lamson  is 
the  man  who  is  the  leader  of  the  strike  at 
Trona. 

He  is  the  chap  who  is  said  to  be  a  Com- 
munist. At  least  his  leanings  allegedly  are 
radical  and  hardly  compatible  with  a  real 
desire  to  see  labor  and  capital  (or  manage- 
ment)  prosper  side  by  side. 

Some  time  ago  we  had  several  talks  with 
Lamson. 

He  comes  from  an  Interesting  background. 
Reports  say  his  father  was  killed  In  a  strike. 
Lamson,  the  son,  was  formerly  In  the  North- 
west where  he  got  his  early  training  In  hating 
things  pertaining  to  capitalism  and  in  serving 
as  a  labor  leader.  When  the  C.  I.  O.  came 
Into  being  he  very  naturally  found  his  niche 
as  a  labor  baiter,  an  agitator  and  a  man  who 
seems  to  avidly  enjoy  working  In  behalf  of 
labor  friction  and  trouble  rather  than  labor 
peace  and  happiness. 

After  all,  why  should  Mr.  Lamson  be  the 
dictator  of  whether  a  man  should  or  should 
not  work?  Is  Lamson  the  little  tin  god  of 
Trona.  which  is  a  part  of  this  democracy  we 
call  the  United  States?  Who  Is  Lamson 
to  say  whether  men  should  be  gainfully  em- 
ployed or  not? 

We  frankly  question  whether  Mr.  Lam- 
son and  his  close  associates  really  have  the 
best  Interests  of  their  own  C.  I.  O.  mem- 
bers at  heart.  Perhaps  revenge  against  cap- 
ital in  general  is  their  theme  song. 

Mr.  Lamson  appeals  to  us  as  a  person 
who  Is  doing  exactly  what  Mr.  Hitler  likes 
to  have  done.  We  recall  that  Hitler  wrote 
and  declared  that  he  will  capture  America 
from  within. 
How? 

By  encouraging  strikes,  by  developing  class 
hatreds.  By  arousing  agitation  against  law 
and  order. 

It  seems  to  us  as  If  Mr.  Lamson  and  some 
of  his  cohorts  are  now  helping  the  cause 
of  the  swastika. 

Now  an  amusing  sltviatlon  has  developed 
at  Trona  among  the  strike  leaders.  In 
their  booklet  entitled  "The  Story  of  Trona— 
An  American  Fight  for  Independence,"  they 
made  much  of  the  fact  that  the  American 
Potash  &  Chemical  Corporation  Is  a  British 
concern. 

Then  a  few  days  ago  in  their  publication. 
The  Trona  Striker,  they  discovered  that  Brit- 
ish capital  no  longer  controls  Trona.  That  is 
right,  and  has  been  known  to  some  people  for 
some  time.    Just  before  the  opening  of  the 


war,  British  capital  sold  Its  Interest  In  Trona 
to  a  couple  of  Holland  capitalists.  Then 
Hitler  and  his  legions  struck  Holland  and 
since  that  time  no  one  knows  who  has  the 
stock.  The  Dutchmen  may  have  it.  or  Hitler 
may  have  seized  It. 

So  now  the  C.  I.  O.  leaders  have  turned  tall 
from  condemning  the  company  as  British,  and 
infer  that  it  Is  ridden  with  the  controlling 
tenacles  of  Hltlerlsm.  In  their  publication 
they  say:  "Most  of  us  were  stunned  when  we 
learned  that  the  Third  Reich  had  its  fingers 
deep  in  Lake  Searles  brine.  A.  P.  &  C.  C.'s 
stock  Is  owned  by  German  capital,  has  been 
since  1929.  through  holding  companies  of 
Netherlands  capital." 

Hitler  may  cor.trol  the  Netherlands  but  no 
one  knows  who  controls  A.  P.  &  C.  C.  How- 
ever. Its  stock  was  sold  to  Holland,  and  not 
Germany;  not  in  1929  but  in  1939.  and  since 
Hitler  took  Holland,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment really  controls  the  stock  now,  be- 
cause all  assets  of  Holland  have  been  frozen 
in  this  country  by  action  of  President  Roose- 
velt. 

Such  is  typical  of  the  reasoning  of  C.  I.  O. 
leaders  at  Trona  and  of  their  utter  disregard 
for  truth  as  It  is  commonly  known  and  ap- 
preciated by  Mr.  Average  Man 

Which  reminds  us  of  the  C.  I.  O.  statements 
in  their  booklet,  in  which  they  called  atten- 
tion to  defense  materia!s  furnished  by  Trona. 
Then  when  the  Federal  Mediation  Board 
was  asked  to  take  over  strike  discussion  the 
C.  I.  O.  leaders  Immediately  turned  tail  and 
said  that  Trona  doesn't  produce  important 
defense  needs. 

The  facts,  however,  are  otheiwise.  In  spite 
of  the  C.  I.  O.'s  so-called  research  depart- 
ment. 

Trona's  products  are  used  in  defense. 
Among  these  are  borax  and  boric  acid.  Im- 
mediate clearance  was  asked  some  time  ago 
by  Sidney  Hillman.  of  Washington  Office  of 
Production  Management,  for  10  tons  of  boric 
acid  for  Owens  Corning  Fibreglass  Corpora- 
tion, and  40  tons  of  chemical  boric  acid  for 
the  Corning  Glass  Works 

Mr.  Lamson  evidently  fears  the  true  light 
of  Federal  mediation. 

It  is  time  that  people  realized  that  the 
leadership  of  Trona's  strike  is  communistic. 
It  Is  not  American. 

Robert  Lamson,  according  to  American 
Federation  of  Labor  records.  Is  a  Communist. 
At  least  he  was  a  Communist,  and  we  doubt 
if  he  has  changed  his  red  underwear.  Lam- 
son in  1937  and  1938  lived  in  Long  Beach. 
He  was  assigned  by  the  Communist  Party 
to  unit  E-10  to  carry  out  special  work  of 
that  branch  of  the  red  organization.  Com- 
mvmist  files  also  disclose  that  in  1938  he  was 
married  to  Connie  Pickett,  who  was  at  the 
time  of  the  ceremony  haibor  section  dues 
secretary  for  the  Communist  Party  of 
America. 

William  Gately.  another  Trona  C.  I.  O. 
leader,  according  to  Communist  records. 
Joined  the  party  in  1937.  He  was  sent  to 
the  Communist  Party  county  school  in  Loa 
Angeles  in  1937  and  1938.  There  he  re- 
ceived instruction  and  was  an  apt  pupil  of 
Grover  Johnson.  C.  I.  O.  attorney,  so  report* 
the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Eddie  Pulsifer  is  reported  to  be  listed  in  the 
Communist  Party  book  as  No.  1912.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  Industrial  section  of  the  red 
party. 

These  statements  were  published  late  in 
1940  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  To  date  they  have 
not  been  refuted,  we  are  told. 

In  addition.  Harry  Bridges,  who  Is  now 
on  trial  for  his  Conununist  afflliations,  after 
investigation  by  the  F.  B.  I.,  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  Trona  C.  I.  O.  program.  He 
visited  Trona  and  talked  to  the  men  there. 

After  all,  what  kind   of  company  is   this 

for  loyal,  patriotic  Americans  to  be  in? 

And  C.  I.  O.  leaders  seem  to  stop  at  nothing. 

We   have   Just    seen   a   recent   copy   of   a 

mimeographed  sheet  known  as  "The  Trona 
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Striker."  lu  tt  is  a  statement  addressed 
to  C.  I.  O.  members  who  purctutsed  autos. 
and  so  torth.  on  time  and  who  evidently 
cannot  make  tbelr  payments.  Among  other 
things,  the  sheet  recommends  the  following: 
"Automobiles  are  the  major  problem,  and 
tbey  (the  credit  organizations)  cannot  re- 
prwifi  a  car  U  they  cannot  nnd  the  car;  you 
may  have  loaned  the  car  to  a  friend  to  take 
m  trip  to  Oshkosh.  or  some  other  place." 

In  other  words,  C.  I.  O.  leaders  blandly 
MlTlse  their  members  to  hide  their  cars 
away  from  collectors.  Such  practice  is 
criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

We  print  this  only  to  ask  the  question: 
"la  the  C.  I.  O.  at  Trona,  and  lU  methods, 
above  the  law?" 

On  May  2.  Friday  magazine  came  out  with 
aU  pages  devoted  to  Trona  and  the  strike. 
Its  publicaUon  was  filled  with  mlsrepresenU- 
tlon.  Its  picture*,  for  the  most  piurt.  were 
poocd  for  C.  I.  O.  effect,  rrlday  magazine. 
Incidentally.  Is  a  red  radical  publication. 

A  father  of  one  of  the  boys  at  Trona.  now 
on  strike  and  who  would  rather  be  wor'.iing. 
aaw  a  copy  of  Friday  magazine  and  wrote 
bis  son  to  return  heme.  He  was  worried  to 
bave  him  live  in  "such  conditions." 

This  was  the  son's  reply  to  his  father, 
which  we  think  is  worth  printing: 

"DtAH  Folks:  Received  ycur  letter  about 
Friday  magazine,  and  can  readily  notify  you 
that  it  is  based  on  deliberate  lies.  The  tinion 
la  trying  to  do  everything  to  degrade  the 
company  and  are  using  Hitler  methods  of 
propaganda. 

"I  not  only  like  it  here  but  [  actually  love 
It.  I  live  like  a  king.  This  is  the  best  cemp 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  If  you  were 
here  you  could  see  for  yourself  and  you  cculd 
talk  to  anyone  and  find  out  that  the  article 
la  not  representative.  Just  a  bunch  of  dirty 
lies.  Everybody  here  complained  and  wanted 
the  truth  in  a  retraction. 

"The  men  at  the  head  of  it  are  professional 
unkm  organizers  and  got  us  into  the  strike. 
Tbey  tell  us  that  they  use  propaganda  to 
make  the  company  come  around  and  settle 
the  strike.  The  article  Is  a  standing  Joke. 
.  Froest  is  a  union  organizer  and  really  lives  in 
a  beautiful  room  with  all  the  facilities  you 
could  possibly  get  if  you  paid  $4  per  night  In 
.  the  best  hotel.  Learn  never  to  believe  what 
you  read  or  hear  unless  you  see  for  yourself 
and  talk  to  the  people.  There  isn't  a  vestige 
of  truth  In  any  one  of  the  pictures  In  Friday 
magazine. 

"Life  magazine  is  going  to  tell  the  com- 
I^te  truth  very  soon  and  expose  the  Com- 
munist magazine.  The  union  cwganizers  sell 
the  Friday  magazine  here.  I  sincerely  wish 
you  could  see  few  yourself  or  have  somebody 

see  this    place.      Wish    that    could 

have  seen  this  place  and  I  can  assure  you 
abe  wouldn't  want  to  leave.  It's  so  absurd 
that  it  is  all  a  standing  Joke  around  hCTe. 
1  showed  yoiir  letter  to  everybody  around 
bere.  Pa.  this  really  is  a  paradise.  Although 
the  Mexicans  live  on  the  other  side,  their 
bouses  have  all  the  facilities  one  could  want. 
I  went  over  there  and  saw  for  myself.  The 
family  picture  depicted  by  Friday  showing 
them  all  in  one  room  is  a  gross  fabrication 
as  I  know  the  house  and  how  many  rooms 
and  where  they  all  live.  The  union  uses  Just 
such  methods  in  order  to  arouse  public  opin- 
iOD  against  the  company,  and  also  to  get 
donations  to  fight  the  company.  They  have 
ttjed  the  same  tactics  In  the  Allis-Chalmers 
and  Ford  strikes,  if  you  have  ot>served. 

"Some  day  when  you  see  this  place  you 
will  say.  1  can  see  now  why  you've  stayed 
bere  close  to  5  years.'  I  cotikl  get  all  the 
|obe  In  the  world  but  there  would  never  be 
a  better  place  than  this  one.  The  pay  has 
alwajrs  been  higher  than  anywhere  in  the 
country.  Excessive  heat  in  the  summer  is 
about  the  only  draw-back,  but  when  one  is 
acclimated  it  isn't  bad  at  all.  I  could  go  on 
writing  for  hours  but  I'm  getting  tire<L 
"Love. 


All  of  the  above  has  been  printed  because 
we  know  that  many  men  at  Trona  are  wish- 
ing f<»  an  end  to  this  strike. 

It  Is  time  that  America  awakens  to  its 
needs. 

Labor  strife  must  stop.  Management  must 
cooperate,  and  radicals  who  would  destroy 
our  democracy  must  be  removed  from 
power. 

Labor_  is  gaining  nothing  at  Trona  by 
continuing  the  strike. 

Management  at  Trona  has  offered  the  men 
practically  everything  they  desire,  and  more. 

It  \B  now  up  to  men  at  Trona  to  decide  if 
such  men  as  Lamson  have  the  men's  best 
interests  and  the  Interests  of  this  Nation  at 
heart. 

Again,  we  reiterate,  that  we  believe  In  the 
rights  of  workers  to  organize.  We  believe  in 
t?'eir  right  to  bargain  under  the  N.  L.  R.  B. 

But.  we  believe  also,  that  American  labor 
will  lose  all  of  the  advantages  it  has  gained 
unless  it  realizes  the  present  situation  of 
America  in  Its  defense  program,  and  unless 
it  takes  control  away  from  rudical,  un- 
American  labor  leaders  who  are  selflsh  in 
their  motives,  and  owe  allegiance  to  organi- 
zations and  creeds  that  are  un-American, 

It  Is  a  challenge  for  workers  to  be  Amer- 
icans first. 


Why  America  Should  Stay  Out  of  the 
European  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

<W  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  May  20,  1941 


ADDRESS   BY    HON,    PHILIP    A.    BENNETT. 
OF  MISSOURI 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tinder  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Hon.  Philip  A. 
Bennett,  of  Missouri,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Women's  Republican  Club.  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District,  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  on 
May  16,  1941. 

Every  American  should  read  this 
speech.  The  sentiment  it  expresses 
comes  straight  from  the  heart.  Forth- 
rightly  and  courageously  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  LMr.  Bennett]  states  his 
reasons  why  America  should  stay  out  of 
the  European  war.  Best  of  all,  this  Is  not 
a  mere  political  speech  but  a  true  ex- 
pression of  his  conduct  and  votes  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  address  follows: 

Greetings,  my  friends  of  the  Sixth  District. 
This  is  one  time  a  man  is  to  speak  and  women 
have  no  opportunity  to  talk  back.  Sorry  that 
I  cannot  be  with  you  today.  But  it  is  a 
great  privilege  to  be  able,  by  means  of  the 
inventive  genius  of  our  people,  to  greet  the 
many  fine  Republican  women  of  the  Sixth 
District.  Your  Congressman,  oxir  party,  and 
our  covmtry  are  Indebted  to  you  for  your 
loyal,  luiselflsh  service.  I  trust  that  all  are 
happy  and  may  your  meeting  be  a  great 
success. 

As  your  Congressman.  I  am  faced  by  many 
problems,  but  there  is  one  question  con- 
stantly before  me  that  I  want  you  to  think 
about  becaiue  I  need  your  moral  support  and 
help.    The  question  to  which  I  refer  is,  "Shall 


America   offer   her   finest   young   men    as   a 
sacrifice  to  the  god  of  war?" 

During  the  campaign  of  1940  I  realized  that 
powerful  forces  were  at  work  to  Involve  the 
United  States  In  the  age-old  quarrels  of 
Europe,  I  promised  then  that,  if  elected  to 
Congress,  I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  keep 
America  at  peace  and  that  I  would  never 
vote  to  send  an  American  boy  across  the 
ocean  to  help  fight  some  other  nation's  bat- 
tles. I  have  felt  that  such  pledge  had  much 
to  do  with  the  great  majority  of  votes  given 
me.  That  promise  was  not  campaign  oratory 
but  came  from  one  who  believes  with  all  his 
heart  that  Uncle  Sam  should  build  strong 
national  defense  and  keep  his  nose  out  of 
the  other  fellow's  business.  If  we  will  do 
this,  there  is  no  nation,  nor  combination  of 
nations,  capable  of  doing  us  serious  harm. 
Just  as  in  the  days  Immediately  preceding 
the  first  World  War,  we  are  being  told  that 
if  England  goes  down  we  will  be  the  next  to 
feel  the  might  of  Germany,  A  vital  ques- 
tion of  the  day  is.  therefore,  "Can  Hitler 
invade  America?"  For  one,  I  am  not  con- 
vinced. First  of  all,  remember  that  the 
countries  he  has  so  far  conquered  are  much 
fmaller,  all  put  toether,  than  the  United 
States.  Their  total  populations  equal  110,- 
000,000  people.  Ours  is  132.000.000.  They 
were  7  different  countries,  each  small  com- 
pared with  Germany;  each  (except  Norway) 
right  on  Germany's  land  frontiers.  Hitler 
attacked  each  one  separately.  All  he  had  to 
do  was  to  roll  across  their  borders  with  his 
vast  mechanical  equipment. 

Germany  has  80.000,000  population,  a  tre- 
mendous army  and  an  air  force  three  times 
the  size  of  Britain's.  England  has  only  50.- 
000.000  pecjple.  But  when  Hitler  turned  on 
England,  ther^  was  the  English  Channel,  once 
crossed  by  a  woman  swimmer.  Eleven 
mouths  after  France  fell  he  has  not  even  at- 
tempted to  cross  that  narrow  strip  of  water 
with  soldiers  or  tanks.  If  he  should  attempt 
to  invade  the  United  States  he  would  have  to 
face  the  problem  of  crossing  with  his  armies 
and  equipment  3,000  miles  cf  ocean  and  not 
50,000.000  people  on  a  small  Island,  but  a 
great  nation  of  132.000.000  people  and  re- 
sources far  greater  than  his  own.  Friends, 
all  statements  to  the  effect  that  Hitler  could 
Invade  our  country,  even  if  we  would  build 
St  -ong  defenses,  is  pure  propaganda  for  th*! 
purpose  of  leading  you  to  advocate  war  now. 
With  the  Invasion  threat  refuted  by  facts 
the  war  dancers  next  ral.se  the  threat  of 
economic  warfare  as  an  excuse  to  involve  us 
In  foreign  wars.  They  say  we  would  lose  ova 
e.xport  business.  This  I  deny.  But  for  argu- 
ment's sake  grant  it  is  true.  Well,  how  msny 
years  woulil  it  require  fcr  our  experts  to  equal 
In  value  the  cost  of  our  participation  in  th'i 
war  to  say  nothing  of  the  lives  of  millions  ^t 
our  finest  young  men? 

We  must  provide  our  country  with  defenses 
that  will  make  an  Invasion  by  force,  however 
great,  impossible.  However,  I  do  net  favor 
creating  a  force  capable  of  invading  Europe, 
Africa,  or  Asia  and  carrying  on  an  aggressive 
war  there.  I  plead  with  you  to  stop,  look, 
listen.  ReTiiember  there  is  no  military  au- 
thority In  this  country  who  believes  that  an 
invasion  of  America  by  Germany — with  or 
without  the  British  Fleet — is  possible. 

Two  powerfvil  groups  favor  war.  First,  the 
international  bankers  who  desire  to  preserve 
with  the  blood  of  our  boys  the  financial  in- 
vestments they  have  made  in  Europe.  Africa, 
and  A.sla.  They  are  not  Interested  in  pre- 
serving democracy.  I  pause  to  observe  that 
the  chaos  resulting  from  this  war  will,  es 
before,  in  all  participating  countries,  speed 
up  the  trend  toward  socialized  government, 
restricting  the  four  freedoms  for  which  It  is 
urged  that  we  fight. 

The  second  group  working  for  war  is  the 
inner  group  of  brain  trusters.  These  alien- 
minded  gentlemen  who  set  out  to  change  our 
form  of  government  have  made  considerable 
progress,  but  are  not  satisfied.  If  they  can 
get  America  into  a  shooting  war,  they  will 
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doubtless  be  able  to  accomplish  their  purpose 
in  the  turmoil,  and  under  the  name  of  an- 
other "emergency." 
No;  It  is  not  our  war  nor  of  our  making. 
Recently  I  had  occasion  to  make  a  trip  into 
the  South.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  in 
some  sections  of  the  South  there  is  still  con- 
siderable hatred  of  the  North.  Why?  Be- 
cause of  a  war  75  years  ago.  If,  in  this 
Nation  where  we  are  of  one  blood,  speak  the 
same  language,  worship  the  same  God,  and 
prosper  or  suffer  together,  ill  feelings  will 
exist  after  three-quarters  of  a  century  and 
even  when  the  vanquished  admit  that  it  is 
better  that  the  North  won,  can't  we  under- 
stand why  there  is  mistrust,  hatred,  and  fear 
among  the  nations  of  Europe? 

There  are  20  races  living  there,  speaking  a 
score  of  different  languages  and  having  diver- 
gent Interests.  Their  last  war  was  not  75 
years  ago.  They  have  fought  every  few  years 
since  before  the  Christian  era.  They  have  a 
set  of  primary  Interests  entirely  foreign  to  our 
own.  Mistrust  is  rampant.  We  sympathize 
with  the  oppressed,  but  we  cannot,  through 
force  of  arms,  bring  and  preserve  free  repre- 
sentative government  to  them.  We  cannot, 
by  force,  establish  lasting  peace  where  the 
teachings  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  alter  2,000 
years  have  failed  to  bring  It  about. 

Believing  that  the  lease-lend  bill  was  the 
first  step  nearer  another  blood  bath  for 
American  youth,  one  step  nearer  totali- 
tarianism for  the  United  States,  I  was  un- 
willing to  add  my  vot.  to  help  in  any  way 
a  course  of  action  which  I  am  convinced  can 
end  only  in  the  same  bitter  disillusionment 
and  futile  disasters  of  the  first  World  V/ar. 
Advocates  of  that  bill  claimed  that  it  was  a 
peace  measure.  Later,  when  the  second  step 
toward  war  in  the  form  of  $7,000,000,000 
appropriation  for  England  and  her  allies  was 
offered,  I  spoke  and  voted  against  it,  I  then 
felt  that  the  third  step  toward  war  would  be 
convoys;  that  proponents  of  the  measure 
would  soon  be  saying  that  It  is  foolish  to 
manufacture  Implements  of  war  for  England 
and  permit  them  to  be  sunk. 

When  the  subject  of  convoys  was  first  men- 
tioned to  the  President,  he  claimed  to  oppose 
their  use  and  said,  "Convoys  mean  shooting 
and  shooting  means  war  " 

Another  definition  for  convoy  is  "a  funeral 
train."  That  Is  Just  what  it  will  be  for  the 
United  States  if  we  permit  our  Navy  to  convoy 
supply  ships  to  Britain.  It  will  be  a  funeral 
train  for  millions  of  our  boys  killed  in  an 
unnecessary  war  and  a  funeral  train  for  a 
great  Republic  murdered  in  a  foolhardy  ad- 
venture. 

In  spite  of  the  truthful  definition  given 
by  the  President,  members  of  his  Cabinet 
and  administration  leaders  In  Congress  are 
now  urging  the  use  of  convoys.  Again,  I  am 
in  opposition.  I  sympathize  deeply  with  the 
victims  of  the  aggressors  but  my  first  duty  is 
to  my  native  land. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  war.  It  will  be  a  war  of 
our  own  making.  It  will  be  a  war  thrust  upon 
the  American  people  by  foreign  agents  and 
propagandists  now  operating  almost  uncurbed 
and  unmolested  In  this  country.  Why.  by 
the  use  of  deceptive  publicity  and  an  appeal 
to  the  gullible,  thrust  our  country  already 
to  the  brink  of  war,  actually  Into  the  combat 
as  a  full-fledged  belligerent  In  a  second  at- 
tempt to  preserve  democracy  where  democ- 
racy In  the  main  has  already  perished. 

In  this  foolhardy  attempt  to  save  democracy 
for  countries  that  manifested  a  gross  Inability 
to  protect  and  preserve  it  for  their  own  na- 
tionals, the  war  mongers  In  the  United  States 
would  sacrifice  and  destroy  the  last  remnant 
of  democracy  and  personal  liberty  that  re- 
main in  our  own  Republic. 

No  Member  of  the  present  Congress  can 
dispute  the  fact  that  the  law-making  branch 
of  our  Government  has  practically  surrendered 
its  powers  to  the  Executive, 

Napoleon  once  said,  "Give  me  the  power 
over  the  purse  strings  of  Europe  and  I  will 


control  its  destiny,"  Today  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  everything  that  Na- 
poleon wished  for  and  more.  God  grant 
that  he  may  use  that  power  wisely  and  for 
the  best  Interests  of  our  country.  But,  alas, 
we  have  good  grounds  for  fear.  It  has  long 
been  understood  that  Cabinet  members  sub- 
mit their  speeches  to  the  Executive  for  ap- 
proval before  delivery,  I  need  not  remind 
you  that  all  members  of  the  Cabinet,  save 
one,  have  recently  delivered  addresses  or  gone 
on  record  In  favor  of  all-out  aid  to  England. 

We  cannot  look  out  of  the  window  on  these 
wonderful  May  days  without  feeling  that  It 
is  a  beautiful  spring.  Proof  of  God's  love  for 
the  grand  and  beautiful  in  nature  and  for 
His  children  surrounds  us  wherever  we  go. 
Various  peoples  of  the  earth  seem  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  "The  nation  that 
forgets  God  shall  perish."  Men  must  be  con- 
trolled by  God  or  they  will  be  governed  by 
dictators.  Alas,  that  guns  should  be  so  dear 
and  fiesh  so  cheap.  The  cry  of  the  oppressed 
and  starving  is  so  great  that  all  the  waters  of 
the  oceans  are  unable  to  stifle  it. 

But,  by  subtle  subterfuge  and  well -organ- 
ized propaganda,  this  great  Republic  blessed 
by  Almighty  God  and  favored  by  geographic 
location.  Is  being  forced  step  by  step  Into 
another  bloody  conflict  3,000  miles  away,  U 
those  who  cause  war,  if  those  who  vote  for 
war  had  to  fight  the  wars,  there  would  be 
much  less  war  In  the  world.  I  repeat  that  I 
sympathize  deeply  with  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, but  I  also  sympathized  with  the  people 
of  Poland,  Finland,  France,  Czechoslovakia. 
Greece,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Holland,  and 
China.  I  voted  to  turn  $2,000,000,000  over  to 
the  President  to  use  for  the  relief  of  victims 
of  the  dictators,  but  the  administration 
would  accept  nothing  short  of  the  peace-end 
bill.  The  British  Empire  still  has  tremen- 
dous resources  of  men  and  materials  and 
ships,  and  they  declared  war  themselves  when 
they  got  into  this  confilct.  It  is  their  war. 
In  my  opinion,  and  it  is  not  our  war.  If  I 
felt,  as  some  profess  to  feel,  that  England 
was  fighting  our  war,  I  would  favor  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  We  should  not  be  h3rpocrltlcal. 
We  should  point  out  the  war  mongers  for 
what  they  are.  We  should  prove  true  to  the 
trust  imposed  by  American  sacrifice  on  every 
American.  If  the  people  will  act,  they  can 
yet  prevent  this  Nation's  Involvement  in  a 
shooting  war.  Public  opinion  Is  a  mighty 
force.  The  people  are  opposed  to  war,  but 
the  propaganda  Is  all  on  the  side  of  the  war 
mongers.  If  you  want  to  protect  your  boys 
or  those  of  your  neighbors;  if  you  want  to 
preserve  peace  for  your  Nation,  give  voice  to 
your  desire  by  writing  or  telegraphing  the 
President.  He  will  listen  if  the  number  of 
your  messages  is  sufficiently  great.  Speak 
while  you  still  have  free  speech.  Remember, 
the  only  voice  of  the  oppressed  is  the  cry  of 
woe.  "You  cannot  preserve  democracy  where 
it  Isn't  by  crucifying  it  where  It  is," 
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Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  tax  raising  in  support  of  national 
defense  Is  one  of  the  major  problems  fac- 


ing the  Congress  today.  We  who  must 
determine  where  this  tax  burden  will  be 
placed  are  confronted  with  appeals  from 
many  groups  of  our  citizens  urging  that 
the  taxes  be  not  increased  on  their  p£ir- 
ticular  activities.  In  fact  it  is  diflBcult  id 
propose  additional  taxes  in  any  field  with- 
out meeting  with  this  objection.  We 
must  all  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  and  to 
realize  that  in  order  to  carry  forward  a 
defense  program  involving  the  expendi- 
ture of  $19,000,000,000  at  least  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  we  must  face  the  necessity  of 
added  tax  burden  upon  every  activity. 
However,  in  meeting  this  problem  we 
shSuld,  insofar  as  possible,  endeavor  to 
spread  the  burden  equitably  without  in- 
creasing the  weight  of  new  taxes  dispro- 
portionately on  any  group  of  our  citizens. 
We  should  place  the  heaviest  burden 
upon  new  profit  arising  out  of  the 
national-defense  program  itself.  We 
should  not  permit  a  new  crop  of  war  mil- 
lionaires to  come  out  of  our  defense 
program. 

There  is  a  proposal  to  place  an  addi- 
tional Federal  tax  on  gasoline  which,  in 
the  views  of  many  of  us,  would  be  a  serious 
mistake.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
at  the  same  time  the  Federal  Government 
is  seeking  to  find  new  sources  of  taxation 
and  raise  immense  sums  of  new  taxes,  the 
State  and  local  governments  must  carry 
on  and  provide  sufiBcient  revenues 
through  taxation  to  meet  not  only  their 
continuing  expenses,  but  to  take  care  of 
bonded  indebtedness  heretofore  con- 
tracted. The  tax  on  gasoline  originated 
in  my  own  State  of  Oregon.  It  has 
proven  to  be  an  ideal  tax  for  the  State 
and  local  communities  with  which  to 
finance  and  maintain  their  roads  and 
highways,  and  many  of  the  States,  like 
my  own,  are  using  this  source  of  income 
exclusively  for  that  purpose.  Many  of 
the  States  have  incurred  indebtedness 
and  issued  bonds  relying  upon  these  rev- 
enues to  meet  their  maturing  obligations. 
If  the  Federal  Government  now  pre- 
empts this  field  of  taxation,  it  will  tend 
to  dry  up  this  source  of  revenue  to  the 
States  and  leave  them  without  adequate 
sources  of  taxation  to  meet  their  com- 
mitments. 

The  Federal  Government  already  has 
laid  a  tax  of  1.5  cents  per  gallon  on  gaso- 
line. State  taxation  on  gasoline  now 
averages  4.4  cents  per  gallon  which,  with 
the  Federal  tax,  brings  the  total  to  5,9 
cents.  If  1  additional  cent  were  added 
by  the  Federal  Government,  it  would 
bring  the  total  tax  on  gasoline  to  6,9 
cents.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be 
recalled  that  many  of  the  States  have  a 
tax  in  excess  of  the  4.4  cents  average. 
This  added  burden  would  impose  a  sales 
tax  of  more  than  50  percent  on  this  one 
essential  product.  Gasoline  has  come  to 
be  a  necessity  to  the  farmer  as  well  as 
to  many  of  our  industrial  activities.  As 
shown  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Fred 
Brenckman,  Washington  representative 
of  the  National  Grange,  which  I  will  ask 
leave  to  include  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
from  27  to  68  percent  of  many  agricul- 
tural products  are  now  moved  from  the 
^arms  to  the  markets  through  the  use  of 
gasoline-driven  trucks. 

While  It  is  true  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  contributed  to  some  extent 
to    road    construction    throughout    the 
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states,  this  contribution  is  small  in  com- 
parison for  the  total  expenditures  for 
this  purpose.  From  1917  to  1939  the 
8tate«  county,  and  local  governments  ex- 
ploded for  roads  $29,675,397,000.  The 
Inderal  Government  expended  during 
this  time,  through  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  (3.225  026.166,  which  included 
money  spent  for  grade  crossings,  forest 
roads  and  trails,  and  national-park  high- 
ways. The  Federal  Government,  from 
July  1935  to  June  1940.  through  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  spent  an 
additional  sum  of  $2,931,738,000  on  the 
highways,  roads,  and  streets,  and  the 
Public  Works  Administration  also  ex- 
pended $641,133,429.  The  total  of  these 
Federal  expenditures  aggregated  $6,797,- 
897,595,  of  which  approximately  four  and 
three-quarter  billions  was  for  relief.  It 
Is  thus  seen  that  the  Federal  expenditure 
lor  roads  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  total 
expenditures  made  by  State  and  local 
governments.  Furthermore,  the  Federal 
expenditures  are  for  original  construc- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  maintenance 
in  its  own  publicly  owned  areas,  and  the 
States  and  local  governments  have  the 
burden  of  maintenance  and  upkeep. 

No  other  commodity  so  essential  to  the 
farming  industry  and  the  general  welfare 
of  the  American  citizen  is  taxed  as 
heavily  as  grtsoline,  and  it  would  seem 
the  part  of  vrtsdom  for  the  Congress  to 
refrain  from  adding  this  additional  bur- 
den upon  the  fanner  by  levying  an  in- 
creased tax  upon  gasoline,  now  bearing 
a  sales  tax  of  more  than  50  percent. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Fred  Brenckman, 
Washington  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Orange,  made  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  May  16,  1941,  during 
a  hearing  by  this  committee  on  revenue 
revision  for  the  year  1941,  The  state- 
ment follows: 

The  National  Grange  recognizes  the  fact 
that  our  national-defense  program  calls  for 
bc«vy  Increases  In  taxation.  Such  new  taxes 
as  may  be  imposed  in  this  connection  should 
be  levied  as  fairly  and  equitably  as  possible. 
These  levies  should  be  of  such  a  character  as 
not  to  destroy  our  system  of  private  enter- 
prise, upon  which  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  the  Nation  so  greatly  depends  In  the 
emergency  with  which  we  are  now  confronted. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  person  should  be 
allowed  to  make  any  inordinate  profits,  nor 
should  taxes  be  levied  for  purely  punitive 
purposes. 

The  Orange  has  long  been  opposed  to  a 
general  sales  tax  on  the  ground  that  It  is  a  tax 
on  the  necessities  of  the  people  and  violates 
<he  principle  of  ability  to  pay.  However,  we 
believe  tbat  excise  taxes  upon  a  carefxiUy 
•elected  list  of  commodllies  are  Justified 
under  prevaUlng  conditions. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  existing  Federal 
tax  of  1 V^  cents  per  gallon  on  gasoline  should 
be  increased.  The  highway  users  of  the 
country  are  already  paying  their  full  and 
prcpcrtlonate  share  of  all  general  taxes.  In 
addition  to  that,  they  are  contributing,  in 
round  figures,  about  la.OOO.OOO.COO  a  year  In 
special  highway  taxes  of  various  kinds — Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local.  This  sum  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  14  percent  of  the  total  reve- 
nxies  accruing  to  all  the  units  of  government 
In  the  United  States.  Roughly  speaking. 
State  and  local  taxes  on  highway  transporta- 
tion amount  to  $1,500,000,000,  while  the  Fed- 
eral Goverzmaent  Is  collecting  about  1500,- 
000,000  a  year  trom  this  source. 


State  taxes  imposed  on  gasoline  now  av- 
erage 4.4  cents  per  gallon.  The  existing 
Federal  levy  of  1.5  cents  per  gallon  brings 
the  total  to  5.9  cents.  Adding  another 
cent  per  gallon  for  Federal  purposes  would 
bring  the  average  total  to  6.9  cents  per 
gallon.  At  the  present  retail  price  of  gaso- 
line, this  wotild  represent  a  sales  tax  of 
more  than  50  percent. 

So  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  motor 
transportation  under  modem  conditions  is 
not  a  luxury  but  an  absolute  necessity. 
More  than  1,000.000  motortrucks,  or  about 
one-fourth  of  the  country's  total,  are  owned 
and  operated  by  farmers.  A  recent  survey 
discloses  the  fact  that  with  the  abandon- 
ment of  many  branch  lines  of  railroads 
that  are  no  longer  profitable  there  are  about 
48,000  communities  throughout  the  United 
States  that  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
highway  transportation. 

The  farmer  must  have  his  motor-vehicle 
facilities,  and  he  does  not  feel  that  his 
use  of  the  highways  is  a  proper  and  ade- 
cuate  measure  by  which  to  determine  his 
contribution  toward  the  cost  of  national 
defense. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  motor 
vehicle  to  the  American  farmer  may  be 
gained  from  the  records  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
shows  that  approximately  27  percent  of 
the  butter.  39  percent  of  the  eggs.  65  per- 
cent of  the  poultry,  40  percent  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetables,  62  percent  of  the  cattle, 
61  percent  of  the  calves,  68  percent  of  the 
hogs.  29  percent  of  the  sheep  and  lambs, 
and  50  percent  of  the  mules  and  horses  are 
now  moved  from  farm  to  market  by  truck. 

When  the  revenues  derived  from  gasoline 
taxes  are  expended  in  improving  and  main- 
taining the  highways,  there  can  be  no  legiti- 
mate j:ritlcism.  However,  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  tbat  much  of  the  gasoline  purchased 
by  farmers  is  used  for  plowing,  harrowing, 
threshing,  filling  silos,  ptimping  water,  oper- 
ating spraying  machinery,  sawing  wood, 
grinding  feed,  and  for  other  purposes  that  do 
not  involve  any  use  of  the  highways.  Many 
States  properly  refund  the  tax  to  farmers  on 
gasoline  used  In  such  ways  as  have  been  enu- 
merated. Other  States  do  not  make  these 
refunds.  So  far  as  the  Federal  tax  on  gaso- 
line is  concerned,  no  refunds  whatsoever  are 
made.  To  increase  the  Federal  gasoline  tax 
would,  therefore,  resiilt  in  increasing  the 
farmer's  cost  of  production. 

The  cost  of  transportation  constitutes  the 
biggest  single  service  charge  that  agriculture 
has  to  pay.  The  imposition  of  an  additional 
Federal  tax  of  1  cent  per  gallon  on  gasoline 
would  make  present  excessive  transportation 
costs  on  farm  commodities  Just  that  much 
hlffher.  This  would  be  true  of  the  more  than 
1,000.000  trucks  operated  by  farmers  them- 
selves. It  would  likewise  be  true  of  common 
and  contract  carrier  trucks  that  transport  the 
products  of  the  farm,  and  which  haul  sup- 
plies consumed  on   the  farm. 

The  owners  of  common  and  contract  car- 
rier trucks  will  naturally  speak  for  them- 
selves But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  with  respect 
to  them  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  highly 
competitive  business.  The  exhaustive  study 
made  by  former  Federal  Coordinator  of  Trans- 
portation Joseph  B.  Eastman  shows  that  high- 
way users  are  paying  their  fair  share  of  high- 
way costs  and  more.  TTie  Eastman  report, 
made  public  about  2  years  ago.  Indicates  that 
trucks  as  distinguished  from  passenger  cars 
are  paying  more  than  their  share  of  the  cost 
of  Improving  and  maintaining  our  highways. 
Assuming  the  correctness  of  these  findings,  it 
would  be  Just  as  logical  to  place  a  special  tax 
for  defense  purposes  on  the  coal  consumed  by 
the  railroads  as  it  would  be  to  place  a  special 
tax  for  defense  purposes  on  gasoline. 

The  Intrusion  of  the  Federal  Government 
Into  the  gasoline-tax  field  cannot  be  regarded 
as  legitimate.  Such  appropriations  as  the 
Federal  Govermnent  has  made  for  highways 


can  all  be  Justified  from  the  standpoint  of 
national  defense,  to  facilitate  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  mails,  and  for  other  purposes 
benefiting  all  the  people  alike. 

By  far  the  major  portion  of  the  funds  that 
have  been  expended  for  the  improvement  of 
our  highways  has  come  from  State,  county, 
and  local  sources.  From  1917,  when  the 
Federal-Aid   Highway  Act  tjok  effect,  until 

1939,  the  States  expended  $16,695,397,000  for 
roads.  During  the  same  period,  county  and 
local  expenditures  for  roads  amounted  to 
$12,980,000,000,  making  a  total  of  $29,675,- 
397,000. 

During  the  years  in  question.  Federal  ex- 
penditures on  highways,  which  were  super- 
vised by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  now 
the  Public  Roads  Administration,  amounted 
to  $3,225,026,166.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  Includes  the  money  spent  for  the  elim- 
iiuktion  of  grade  crosElngs,  forest  roads  and 
trails,  and  national-park  highways. 

In  addition  to  this,  from  JvUy  1935  to 
June  1940  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
spent  $2,931,738,000  on  highways,  roads,  and 
streets. 

Public  Works  Administration  grants  for 
streets  and  highways  from  July  1933  to  June 
1940  amounted  to  $641,133,429. 

The  total  of  all  these  Federal  expenditures 
aggregated  $6,797,897,595.  of  which  $4,757.- 
046,318  was  for  relief. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  relief  expendi- 
tures was  to  supply  work  for  the  unemployed. 
In  fact,  in  appropriating  emergency  relief 
funds  for  roads.  Congress  expressly  stipulated 
in  awarding  contracts  in  this  connection  that 
as  much  hand  labor  as  possible  should  be 
employed. 

In  support  of  the  proposition  that  the 
gasoline  tax  properly  belongs  to  the  S.ates, 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  under  the 
Federal -Aid  Highway  Act.  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  all  go  for  construc- 
tion. The  cost  of  maintaining  these  roads 
devolves  upon  the  States. 

Further  than  that,  the  States  and  their 
minor  subdivisions  have  issued  highway 
bonds  in  large  amounts,  and  they  are  de- 
pending principally  upon  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  gasoline  tax  to  pay  off  these 
bonds  as  they  mature.  As  of  January  1, 
1938.  the  latest  reliable  figures  available 
show  that  the  total  outstanding  high';,  ay 
bonds  of  the  States  amounted  to  $1,931,370.- 
000.  Of  this  total,  bonds  valued  at  $46G,387,- 
000  were  Issued  to  reimburse  counties  for 
roads  that  were  originally  built  from  the 
proceeds  of  county  bonds.  County  and  local 
highway  bonds  outstanding  as  of  January  1, 

1940.  have  been  roughly  estimated  at  $1,000,- 
000,000. 

These  figures  prove  conclusively  that  the 
gasoline  tax  belongs  to  the  States.  While 
everybody  recognizes  that  the  revenues  of 
the  Federal  Government  must  be  grently  in- 
creased to  meet  the  costs  of  national  defense, 
we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our 
State  and  local  governments  must  likewise 
be  supported  and  maintained.  That  the  tax 
policies  pursued  by  the  Federal  Government 
during  recent  years  constitute  nothing  less 
than  a  threat  to  the  sovereignty  and  inrie- 
p3ndence  of  the  States,  drying  up  the  sources 
of  revenue  upon  which  thsy  must  depend  to 
finance  their  activities,  cannot  be  denied. 
The  best  hope  of  preserving  our  democracy 
lies  in  preserving  the  independence  and 
sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  this  cannct  be 
done  by  pursuing  policies  of  taxation  that 
will  gradually  reduce  the  States  to  Impoteucy 
and  bankruptcy. 

The  legislatures  of  haif  the  States,  fearing 
that  the  Intrusion  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  a  sphere  of  tpxatlon  developed  by 
the  States  to  provide  funds  for  read  improve- 
ment may  have  serious  consequences  on 
State  financing,  have  memorialized  Congress 
to  withdraw  from  the  field  of  motor-fuel 
taxation.  Congress  should  certainly  heed 
the  voice  of  the  elected  representatives  of 
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the  States  In  this  matter,  because  they  speak 
for  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

In  considering  ways  and  means  of  raising 
by  current  taxation  as  large  a  proportion  as 
possible  of  the  funds. needed  to  defray  the 
cost  of  national  defense  it  appears  to  be 
necessary  to  broaden  the  tax  base  and  to 
fairly  and  Judiciously  lower  the  exemption  on 
incomes.  As  we  have  already  indicated,  no 
one  should  be  allowed  to  make  any  xmdue 
profits,  whether  from  defense  contracts  or  in 
the  regular  line  of  business.  We  do  not 
want  another  crop  of  millionaires  such  as 
was  spawned  by  the  first  World  War.  Con- 
gress can  take  care  of  this  situation  by  prop- 
erly graduating  the  tax  en  personal  Incomes, 
the  corporation  income  tax.  and  the  excess- 
profits  tax. 

In  view  of  the  situation  with  which  we  are 
faced  the  nondefense  expenditures  of  the 
Government  should  be  held  to  the  lowest 
possible  minimum,  without  sacrificing  any 
really  essential  public  service.  It  would  be 
grossly  Improper  and  unfair  to  impose  back- 
breaking  taxes  upon  the  people,  with  the 
Govenunent  squandering  public  funds  to 
maintain  supernumerary  employees  on  the 
pay  roll,  or  in  promoting  projects  that  are 
nonessential,  and  which  do  not  contribute  In 
any  way  whatsoever  to  the  cause  of  national 
defense. 


Importations  of  Foreign-Produced  Peart 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  20,  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  OREGON -WASHING - 
TON-CALIFORNIA  PEAR  LEAGUE.  INC. 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
copies  of  two  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Oregon  -  Washington  -  California  Pear 
League,  Inc.,  on  April  25. 1941,  protesting 
against  the  importation  of  pears.  The 
resolutions  follow: 

Whereas  this  organization  heretofore  has 
found  that  importations  into  the  United 
States  of  large  quantities  of  foreign-pro- 
duced pears,  which  compete  directly  in  the 
largest  markets  with  pears  produced  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  necessarily  Interfere  with  and 
tend  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  Federal 
diversion  program  for  west  coast  fall  and 
winter  pears  which  is  in  operation  under  sec- 
tion 32  of  the  Federal  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.  as  amended:  but  no  effective  relief 
from  such  excessive  Importations  has  re- 
sulted to  date  from  the  efforts  of  the  Pacific 
coast  pear  industry  and  of  Members  of  the 
Congress  from  the  Pacific  Coast  States:  Now 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  after  due  investigation  and 
consideration.  It  Is  the  finding  and  Judgment 
of  the  members  of  this,  the  Oregon-Wash- 
Ington-Californla  Pear  League,  Inc..  the  or- 
ganization charged  with  administration  of 
the  west  coast  fall  and  winter  pear-diversion 
program  in  effect  under  section  32  of  the 
Federal  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  that 
(1)   limitation  of  the  quantities  of  foreign- 


produced  pears  which 


the  United  States  during  any  season  should 
be  determined  and  made  effective  early  in 
the  season,  so  that  the  pear  Industry  of  the 


United  States  proper 


y  may  adjtist  and  ar- 
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may  be  Imported  into 


range  its  marketing  program  accordingly; 
and  that  (2)  in  the  event  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment fails  to  restrict  the  importations  of 
foreign-produced  pears,  the  Government 
should  take  some  action  which  will  prevent 
an  excessive  quantity  of  such  foreign-pro- 
duced pears  from  coming  into  competition 
with  the  pears  produced  within  the  United 
States,  the  marketable  quantities  of  which 
are  being  limited  under  a  Federal  marketing- 
agreement  program,  and  the  diversion  of 
which  from  normal  channels  of  trade  and 
commerce.  Is  being  carried  on  with  Federal 
funds  under  the  provisions  of  section  32  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act;   and 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  respectfully  do 
request  the  members ,  of  the  Congressional 
delegation  of  each  of  the  Pacific  coast 
States  to  continue  their  efforts  to  obtain 
for  the  Pacific  coast  pear  industry  some 
protection  against  excessive  Importation  into 
the  United  States  of  pears  produced  in  for- 
eign countries,  to  the  end  that  ultimately 
there  will  be  made  effective,  either  under 
the  authority  of  section  22  of  the  Federal 
Agricxiltural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  or 
under  such  other  or  additional  legislative 
authority  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose, a  reasonable  and  effective  llrrUtatlon 
upon  or  restriction  of  the  quantities  of 
foreign-produced  pears  which  may  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  States;  and 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  this  organi- 
zation hereby  are  authorized  for  sind  on 
behalf  of  this  organization  to  take  all  proper 
steps  to  induce  and  hasten  effective  govern- 
mental action  to  stem  the  growing  tide  of 
pear  Importations;  and  the  Secretary  of  this 
organization  shall  forward  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  each  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  California,  and  to  such  other  Govern- 
ment officials  or  other  interested  persons  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  advisable. 

Whereas  this,  the  Control  Committee,  es- 
tablished by  and  engaged  in  administering 
the  Federal  marketing  agreement  No.  89  and 
order  No.  39,  regulating  the  handling  of  cer- 
tain varieties  of  west  coast  fall  and  winter 
pears  grown  in  the  States  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, and  California  heretofore  has  found 
that  Importations  Into  the  United  States  of 
large  quantities  of  foreign -produced  pears, 
which  compete  directly  In  the  largest  markets 
with  the  fall  and  winter  pears  produced  on 
the  Pacific  coast  and  the  marketing  of  which 
Is  regulated  and  limited  by  the  aforesaid  mar- 
keting agreement  and  order,  necessarily  tend 
to  render  ineffective  and  materially  to  in- 
terfere with  the  marketing  control  program 
undertaken  under  said  marketing  order  and 
marketing  agreement;  and 

Whereas  this  committee  heretofore,  by  reso- 
lution adopted  December  27,  1940,  requested 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  acting 
pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred  upon  him 
by  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended  and  reenacted,  to 
cause  an  investigation  to  be  made  under  said 
statutory  provisions  by  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  and  such  limitation  there- 
after Imposed  upon  the  quantity  of  fcrtign- 
produced  pears  which  may  be  Imported  Into 
the  United  States  as  such  Investigation  may 
show  to  be  proper,  but  no  such  investigation 
by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has  as 
yet  been  undertaken  and  no  action  has  been 
taken  under  the  aforesaid  section  22  to  limit 
Importations  of  foreign-produced  pears:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  control  committee 
hereby  does  request  the  members  of  the  con- 
gressional delegation  of  each  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  to  continue  their  efforts  to  ob- 
tain for  the  Pacific  coast  pear  Industry  some 
protection  against  the  excessive  importation 
of  pears  produced  In  foreign  countries,  to  the 
end  that  the  purposes  and  beneficial  effects 
of  the  current  west  coast  fall  and  winter 
pear  program  whereby  the  growers  and  ship- 


pers cf  west  coast  fall  and  winter  pears  with- 
hold from  market  each  year  a  large  portion  of 
the  total  production,  will  not  be  defeated  and 
offset  by  the  importation  into  this  country  of 
large  quantities  of  foreign-produced  pears; 
and 

Resolved,  That  In  the  event  It  appears  to  be 
Impossible  to  obtain,  or  unlikely  that  there 
will  be  obtained,  any  effective  action  under 
the  aforesaid  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  as  amended  and  re- 
enacted,  efforts  be  made  to  obtain  the  en- 
actment by  the  Congress  of  such  other  legis- 
lation as  will  afford  the  Pacific  coast  pear  in- 
dustry reasonable  and  effective  protection 
against  such  excessive  Imports:   and 

Resolved,  That  after  due  Investigation  and 
consideration,  this  control  committee  finds 
and  determines  that  limitation  of  the  quan- 
tities cf  foreign-produced  pears  which  may 
be  Imported  Into  the  United  States  during 
each  season  should  be  determined  upon  and 
made  effective  early  In  the  season  so  that  the 
pear  industry  may  gage  and  adjust  accord- 
ingly Its  marketing  program  for  that  season; 
and 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  this  com- 
mittee hereby  is  directed  for  and  on  behalf 
of  this  committee  to  forward  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  each  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  California,  and  the  officers  of  this  com- 
mittee are  authorized  to  take  all  proper  ac- 
tion for  and  on  behalf  of  this  committee  in 
accordance  or  consistent  with  this  resolution. 


The  Road  to  the  Ruhr  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  20.  1941 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ruhr  of  America  surrounds  her  great  in- 
land seas.  Almost  all  of  the  important 
Industrial  States  of  this  Nation  border 
the  Great  Lakes.  More  marine  traffic  in 
tonnage  is  borne  on  the  fresh  water  of 
the  five  lakes  than  in  all  our  foreign 
trade. 

No  sound  reason  can  be  advanced  for 
refusing  to  build  a  road  for  cheap  trans- 
portation to  the  industrial  heart  of 
America.  One  by  one  the  specious  argu- 
ments against  the  seaway  have  been  dis- 
proved. The  last  attempt  was  an  un- 
founded recital  of  legal  jargon  repeated 
in  an  effort  to  raise  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  were  surrendering  the 
sovereignty  of  Lake  Michigan.  I  secured 
indisputable  proof  that  the  treaty  as 
presently  drawn  would  not  affect  our 
control  of  the  Lakes  from  the  Solicitor 
of  the  State  Department  and  the  Attorney 
General,  which  made  an  end  to  that 
nonsense. 

When  the  Panama  Canal  was  proposed, 
the  scorching  opposition  raised  the  same 
objections  that  we  hear  today  about  the 
waterway.  Now  the  Canal  is  universally 
praised.  The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  is 
more  important  because  of  the  greater 
need.  The  shipping  tonnage  which 
passes  through  the  locks  at  Saulte  St. 
Marie  is  twice  that  which  utilizes  th« 
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Panama  Canal  and  the  Suez  Canal  com- 
bined. The  only  consideration  that  is 
germane  in  studying  this  project — does 
the  need  exist  for  a  new  route  from  Su- 
perior to  the  sea?  The  aflBrmative  an- 
swer is  obvious. 

The  President,  after  much  study,  has 
said  that  the  construction  of  the  seaway 
is  vital  to  our  continued  national  defense. 
Some  people  have  shouted  that  the  pres- 
ent plans  call  for  the  completion  of  the 
-•eaway  in  4  years  and  that  the  jresent 
war  will  be  over  then.  Since  when,  may 
I  ask,  can  anyone  foolishly  presume  that 
the  end  of  the  present  war  will  mean  the 
cessation  of  efforts  for  national  defense? 
Such  drivel!  It  is  more  likely  that  the 
end  of  this  conflict  will  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  greater  defense  plans.  Who 
knows  how  long  this  war  will  last  and  can 
say  with  smug  certainty  that  in  4  years 
this  project  will  be  too  late  to  assist  us? 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent 
that  we  will  have  to  use  the  shipyards  of 
the  Great  Lakes  to  turn  out  not  only 
merchant  but  fighting  ships.  It  takes  4 
years  to  finish  a  capital  fighting  ship 
and  construction  could  l>egin  immedi- 
ately to  insure  delivery  as  soon  as  the 
waterway  was  completed.  Wisconsin 
yards  are  building  submarines  for  the 
Navy  and  must  send  them  to  the  o-ean 
piecemeal  where  they  are  assembled.  In 
the  last  war  the  shipyards  of  t'le  Lakes 
sustained  our  merchant  marine  through 
a  feverish  and  extensive  building  pro- 
gram. The  same  procedure  was  adopted 
at  that  time. 

The  reason  for  the  President  urging 
the  construction  of  this  route  from  the 
AtlanUc  to  the  Lakes  Is  to  tap  the  re- 
sources of  these  yards.  The  shipbuilding 
centers  on  the  Lakes  are  far  removed 
from  the  dangers  of  coastal  attacks  and 
bombings.  They  are  close  to  the  sources 
of  building  supplies.  Our  yards  on  the 
coasts  are  overloaded  with  work,  and  we 
need  very  desperately  the  added  con- 
struction capacity  of  the  lake  yards  to 
supply  our  needs  and  those  of  Great 
Britain.  The  fall  or  victory  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  for  which  we  are  making 
huge  sacrifices,  depends  on  the  replace- 
ment of  her  shipping.  Every  thinking 
Member  of  both  Houses  should  be  urging 
the  approval  of  this  project. 

When  the  vested  interests  alone  are 
the  proponents  of  a  project,  I  usually 
question  its  public  benefit.  The  people 
who  are  urging  the  congressional  ap- 
proval of  this  great  trade  route  are  the 
breadviinners  of  this  country,  the  prac- 
tical people  who  are  motivated  only  by 
the  desire  for  progress  and  the  common 
sense  administration  of  this  Govern- 
ment. To  support  this  contention,  I 
quote  from  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Superior  Federation  of  Labor: 

StTFOUOB  PEOEftATION  Or  LABOR, 

Superior,  Wis. 

Whereas  the  project  commonly  known  aa 
the  Great  Lakts-St.  Lawrence  seaway  has 
been  advocated  for  a  great  many  years;  and 

Whereas  the  completion  of  such  a  project 
is  of  tremendous  Importance  In  the  light  of 
our  national-defense  program:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Superior  Federation  of 
Labo-.  of  Superior.  Wis.,  the  central  labor 
organization  of  Superior,  representing  41 
labor  unions,  hereby  goes  on  record  as  whole- 
heartedly favoring  and  urging  the  immediate 


commencement  and  the  completion  of.  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  Great  Latces-St.  Law- 
rence seaway  project;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  United  States  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  from  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

Dated  this  2d  day  of  April  1941. 

CUUtENCZ    C.    RZHL, 

President. 
Chables  Fell, 
Secretary,  Legislative  Committee. 

This  represents  the  views  of  from 
8.000  to  10.000  laborers.  The  man  with 
the  dinner  pail,  who  Is  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  this  industrial  democracy — the 
one  who  pays  and  feels  the  burden  of 
heavy  taxes — is  not  urging  the  expendi- 
ture of  huge  sums  of  money  for  some- 
thing from  which  no  benefit  commen- 
surate with  the  spending  will  be  derived. 
He  usually  arrives  at  an  independent 
conclusion  after  some  hard-headed 
thought. 

The  issue  of  defeatism  Is  being  bruited 
about  a  great  deal  lately  in  connection 
with  our  international  problems.  The 
isolationists  are  called  appeasers — and 
worse.  I  propose  that  we  employ  the 
s^me  terms  to  those  who  fail  to  see, 
or  who  refuse  to  recognize  because  of 
questionable  motives,  the  need  for  an 
aggressive  national  outlook. 

Bartley  Atcheson,  editor  of  Reader's 
Digest,  once  rightly  said: 

I  have  no  patience  with  sniveling  de- 
featism. 

I  have  none  with  those  who  refuse 
to  assist  in  making  this  a  dynamic  and 
Industrially  great  America. 

This  project  is  sorely  needed  by  the 
entire  Nation.  The  inland  agricultural 
regions  and  the  mighty  industrial  sec- 
tions should  no  longer  be  isolated  from 
foreign  trade.  This  project  is  needed 
so  that  in  our  well-shsltered  shipyards 
we  can  build  mighty  battleships  and 
merchantmen.  We  need  this  project  to 
open  new  industries  and  jobs  in  that 
great  belt  of  the  unemployed.  No  one 
can  say  that  we  do  not  have  as  great 
dinger  to  this  Government  and  system 
of  living  from  within  as  from  without. 
I  prcpose  that  national-defense  efforts 
like  charity  shall  begin  at  home.  When 
the  resolution  for  the  construction  of 
the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway 
comes  before  Congress  I  suggest  that  we 
rise  with  a  unified  purpose,  transcending 
sectionalism,  and  vote  for  the  good  of  the 
Nation — for  the  seaway. 

The  issue  is  placed  before  us  with  un- 
derstanding and  foresight  in  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Racine,  Wis.: 

Whereas  the  Midwest  Is  vitally  concerned 
in  a  deep-water  outlet  to  the  high  seas,  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  having  22  lake  harbors 
entering  the  inland  ocefms.  known  as  the 
Great  Lakes,  has  championed  such  a  project 
for  many  years.  The  city  of  Racine,  having 
a  harbor  in  point  of  water-borne  commerce  on 
Lake  Michigan,  has  never  ceased  its  efforts 
to  secure  the  improvement  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  as  an  efficient  ccnnectlng  link 
between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Midwest  are 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  a  bottleneck  of 
approximately  48  miles  In  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  deprives  them  of  an  economical,  ex- 


peditious, and  free  outlet  for  their  factory 
and  farm  products  to  the  markets  of  the 
world,  the  deepening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
channel,  as  advocated  by  successive  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  will  prove  an 
economic  advantage  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
It  will  bring  the  Midwest  a  thousand  miles 
nearer  the  high  seas  and  that  much  nearer  to 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

Whereas,  while  the  project  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  highest  Importance 
under  normal  conditions,  it  assumes  a  special 
significance  at  a  time  when  the  Nation  Is 
deeply  concerned  in  the  same  as  a  defense 
measure.  While  the  eastern  section  of  the 
country  is  seeking  more  power  service,  the 
Midwest  must  have  greater  navigation  free- 
dom. 

Whereas  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
great  Inland  industrial,  mineral,  and  agri- 
cultural region  forms  a  vital  part  of  an  en- 
tire Nation,  and,  therefore,  should  not  be 
hampered  or  hindered  in  rendering  a  maxi- 
mum service,  the  shipbuilding  indxistry  in 
the  Great  Lakes  region  deserves  encourage- 
ment. Such  industries  not  only  have  their 
advantage  In  being  centrally  located,  but  at 
a  time  when  the  Nation  is  dealing  with  the 
matter  of  defense  they  are  more  secure  if 
located  in  the  mid-country;  and 

Whereas  thus  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence seaway  project  does  not  only  possess 
power  potentialities  and  navigation  advan- 
tage, but  also  forms  an  important  factor  as 
a  defense  measure:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Racine  herewith  formally  and  re- 
spectfully requests  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  enact  legisla- 
tion enabling  the  completion  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  project  as  outlined  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  thus 
remove  the  economic  barriers  which  now 
afflict  the  Midwest  country  and  the  Nation 
as  a  whole;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  formally  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Sanators 
and  Representatives  of  the  National  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  mayors  and  common  coun- 
cils of  the  Important  sister  cities  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Adopted. 


Hull's  Peace  Aims 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  BARNES 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  May  20.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  foUouing  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Dally  News: 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News] 

HTTLL'S   PEACE   AIMS 

Secretary  Htill's  outline  of  peace  alms  Is 
statesmanship  at  its  best.  It  takes  the  public 
Into  the  administration's  confidence — which  is 
the  only  way  a  democratic  nation  can  achieve 
national  unity.  And  it  reveals  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  thinking  In  basic  economic 
terms. 
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Realism  Inspires  the  post-war  reconstruc- 
tion program  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of 
State : 

"1.  Extreme  nationalism  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  express  itself  in  excessive  trade 
restrictions. 

"2  Nondiscrimination  in  international 
commercial  relations  must  be  the  rule,  so  that 
international  trade  may  {;row  and  prosper. 

"3.  Raw  material  supplies  must  be  available 
to  all  nations  without  discrimination. 

"4.  International  agreenents  regulating  the 
supply  of  commodities  must  be  so  handled 
as  to  protect  fully  the  iaterests  of  the  con- 
suming countries  and  thsir  people. 

"5.  The  institutions  and  arrangements  of 
International  finance  mist  be  so  set  up  that 
they  lend  aid  to  the  esse  itial  enterprises  and 
the  continuous  development  of  all  countries 
and  permit  the  paymert  through  processes 
of  trade  consonant  wltli  the  welfare  of  all 
countries." 

That  is  a  far  cry  from  the  economic  mon- 
strosities of  the  Versailles  peace,  which  left 
Germany  an  easy  prey  for  Hitler  and  his 
promises  of  revenge  and  conquest. 

But  it  is  even  a  farther  cry  from  the  Nazi 
economic  dictatorship  vhlch  Hitler  has  im- 
posed upon  Europe,  and  'vhich  the  Axis  would 
Impose  upon  the  world. 

Such  world  economic  cooperation  cannot 
be  achieved,  as  Mr.  Hal  explains,  until  we 
have  a  world  free  of  imiiinent  military  dan- 
ger, and  clear  of  malign  political  Intrigue. 

The  mUltary  and  the  political  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  economic.  If  Germany 
and  Japan  are  denied  equality  of  access  to 
world  raw  materials,  resources,  and  markets, 
no  peace  treaties  or  disarmament  pacts  will 
make  the  world  safe  frcim  their  warring  ag- 
gression— that  was  the  costly  experience  of 
the  20-year  truce,  191J-39.  And  it  works 
both  ways:  Britain  and  Ihe  United  States  will 
not  submit  to  Axis  economic  domination  of 
the  world. 

Not  only  military  peace  is  involved  in  ra- 
tional economic  reconstruction,  but  also  the 
political  and  individual  freedoms  which  are 
the  conditions  of  democracy.  Hungry  people 
are  suckers  for  the  demigog  and  the  dictator. 

So  Secretary  Hull  is  a  constructive  realist 
when  he  talks  peace  in  economic  terms.  The 
world  has  a  right  to  assume  that  the  United 
States— which  controls  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  world's  ratural  resovirces  and 
gold,  and  which  has  b^n  one  of  the  worst 
offenders  in  tariffs  and  trade  barriers — will 


cooperate  in  fact,  as  he 


It  would  be  very  silutary,  we  think.  If 
Prime  Minister  Churcl  ill.  who  has  been  so 
heroically  frank  in  military  matters,  would 


now  state  that  Britain 
peace  aims. 


suggests. 


agrees  with  Mr.  Hull's 


Radio  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


CF 


HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 


OF   CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REFRESENTA-nVES 


Tuesday,  May  20.  1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM 
(CALIF.) 


THE    HOLLYWOOD 
NEWS-CmZEN 


Mr.  LELAND  M. 
under  leave  to  extenjd 
Record,  I  include 
from    the    Hollywo(^d 
May  8,  1941: 


FfORD.    Mr.  Speaker, 

my  remarks  in  the 

following  editorial 

News-Citizen    of 


[Prom  the  Hollywood   (Calif.)    Citizen-News 
of  May  8,  1941] 

CONTROL 

While  the  Nation  prepares  to  defend 
against  external  dictatorship,  bureaucratic 
dictatorship  within  our  own  Government 
continues  to  usurp  powers  and  deny  private 
rights  that  once  were  deemed  to  be  incidental 
to  the  liberties  of  democracy. 

The  recent  order  of  the  Federal  Conrununi- 
cations  Commission  to  the  Nation's  radio 
stations  and  chain  broadcasting  systems  star- 
tles the  Nation  into  a  keener  realization  ot 
the  dictatorship  at  home  which  the  New 
Dealers  are  plotting. 

The  Commission,  by  a  5-to-2  vote,  tells 
the  broadcasters  that  hereafter  there  is  to 
be  no  such  a  thing  as  the  right  of  contract 
which  all  once  thought  was  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution.  Advertisers  cannot  make 
contracts  with  the  stations  they  desire  to 
use  for  the  broadcasting  of  a  chain  program, 
says  the  Commission,  and  if  they  see  fit  to 
arrange  a  program  for  broadcast  they  must 
allow  any  station  to  broadcast  it  that  so 
desires. 

Under  such  an  arrangement  radio  listeners 
would  never  know  from  day  to  day  on  what 
stations  they  might  expect  their  favorite  pro- 
grams. Under  such  an  arrangement  an  ad- 
vertiser wouldn't  know  in  advance  what  a 
Nation-wide  broadcast  wovUd  cost  him  or 
what  stations  would  be  broadcasting  it. 

Under  such  an  arrangement  the  radio  busi- 
ness would  be  thrown  into  a  turmoil,  busi- 
ness goodwill  would  be  destroyed,  and  enor- 
mous financial  losses  would  be  suffered  by  the 
widespread  stockholders  in  the  radio  com- 
panies. 

Throwing  the  radio  business  into  a  tur- 
moil may  be  a  part  of  the  purpose  in  the 
minds  of  the  Commissioners.  With  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  radio  service  destroyed,  it  would 
be  easy  for  the  New  Dealers  to  step  in  and 
take  possession  of  the  radio  business.  With 
the  New  Dealers  in  control  of  the  radio  busi- 
ness radio  would  become  the  tool  of  one 
political  faction  to  control  the  Information 
received  by  the  public  and  to  develop  and 
maintain  a  complete  political  dictatorship  in 
this  country. 

If  Republicans  were  in  power  and  took  any 
such  move  as  that  Just  taken  by  the  New 
Dealers  on  the  Commission,  the  country 
would  not  know  there  was  a  European  war 
because  of  the  noise  the  New  Dealers  would 
make  in  protesting  a  move  to  place  dicta- 
torial powers  In  the  hands  of  one  political 
group. 

Two  members  of  the  Commission  dissented 
from  the  order  of  the  majority.  Some  of 
their  comment  is  particularly  interesting: 

"On  the  whole,  radio  broadcasting  has  an 
excellent  record  of  public  service.  •  •  • 
Radio  is  80  constituted  that  it  is  sensitive 
to  public  criticism  and  responds  promptly  to 
changing  public  tastes.  For  this  Commission 
or  any  agency  of  Government  to  attempt  to 
substitute  its  Judgment  for  that  of  the  public 
involves  an  arrogant  presumption  which 
should  be  avoided  at  all  costs.    •     •     • 

"It  can  be  argued  with  logic  that  invasion 
of  this  economic  field  by  the  licensing  au- 
thority in  the  absence  of  clear  legal  mandate 
would  constitute  an  inevitable  prelude  to  the 
second  step  of  assuming  the  role  of  arbiter 
of  public  tastes. 

"Circumstances  may  require  the  Federal 
Government  to  exercise  broad  powers  in 
many  fields  of  ova  economic  life;  but  it  is 
imperative  that  broadcasting  be  maintained 
as  a  free  American  institution." 

The  great  American  public  will  come  to  a 
realization  of  what  dictatorship  in  their  own 
country  will  mean  if  the  Commission's  order 
is  permitted  to  stand. 

Normally  one  would  think  that  successful 
resort  could  be  made  in  the  matter  to  the 
Supreme  Court  which  has  heretofore  ruled 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion had  no  authority  to  go  beyond  the  allo- 


cation of  mechanical  facilities  in  the  licensing 
of  radio.  But  the  Supreme  Court  is  now 
controlled  by  new  dealers  who  can  write  new 
edicts  with  startling  ease. 

If  the  people  do  not  want  their  radio  en- 
tertainment despoiled  the  people  will  prob- 
ably have  to  look  to  Congress  for  protection 
against  a  dictatorship  that  is  unquestionably 
scheming  for  complete  political  power. 

If  radio  falls  to  the  dictators,  newspapers 
are  next.  If  newspapers  fall,  the  pulpits  are 
next.  If  the  pulpits  fall.  Hitler  will  envy 
our  dictators. 


Campaign  Promises 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF       ~ 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  20,  1941 


Mr,  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  hav- 
ing received  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks by  including  therein  quotations 
on  the  front  pjtge  of  the  La  FoUette  mag- 
azine now  called  the  Progressive,  remind- 
ing the  President  and  the  Republican 
standard  bearer  of  their  campaign  prom- 
ises made  during  the  last  campaign. 

The  more  than  6,000  individuals  who 
have  written  to  me  that  they  are  opposed 
to  becoming  involved  in  this  war  are  ex- 
pecting that  these  sacred  promises  be 
kept.  I  still  believe  that  the  President  is 
doing  his  best  to  keep  his  promise  not  to 
involve  us  in  a  foreign  war  in  spite  of  the 
tremendous  pressure  exerted  on  him  by 
his  own  Cabinet.  I  hope  he  keeps  stead- 
fast. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  The  Progressive,  Madison,  Wis.,  of 
May  17,  1941] 

A  MZMOkANOUM 

From:  The  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

To:  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  Wendell  L.  Willkle, 
self-designated  leader  of  the  "loyal  op- 
position." 

Subject :  The  promises  you  made  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  when  pleading  for 
their  votes  last  fall. 

REMEMEES,  MS.  PRESIDENT? 

"We  are  arming  ourselves  not  for  any  pur- 
pose of  conflict  or  intervention  in  foreign  dis- 
putes. I  repeat  again  that  I  stand  on  the 
platform  of  our  party;  we  will  not  participate 
in  foreign  wars  and  will  not  send  our  Army, 
Naval,  or  Air  Forces  to  fight  in  foreign  lands 
outside  of  the  Americas  except  in  case  of 
attack." 

"It  is  for  peace  that  I  have  labored;  and  It 
Is  for  peace  that  I  shall  labor  all  the  days  of 
my  life"  (PhUadelphia,  October  23,  1940). 

"In  1936,  in  the  face  of  growing  dangers 
throughout  the  world,  your  Government 
undertook  to  eliminate  the  hazards  which  <n 
the  past  had  led  to  war.  We  made  it  clear 
that  ships  flying  the  American  flag  could  not 
carry  munitions  to  a  belligerent:  and  that 
they  must  stay  out  of  war  zones "  (New  York 
City,  October  28,  19C0). 

"We  knew  that  we  are  determined  to  de- 
fend our  country,  and  with  our  neighbors  to 
defend  thL*  hemisphere.  We  are  strong  In 
our  defense.     •     •     • 
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The  first  purpose  of  our  fwelgc  policy  is 
to  keep  our  country  out  of  war"  (Cleveland. 
November  a.  1940). 

"And  while  I  am  talking  to  you,  fathers  and 
mothers.  I  give  you  one  more  assurance.  I 
hav*  said  this  before,  but  I  shall  say  it  again, 
and  again,  and  again.  Your  boys  are  not 
going  to  oe  sent  into  any  foreign  wars. 

"They  are  going  Into  training  to  form  a 
force  so  strong  that,  by  Its  very  existence,  it 
will  keep  the  threat  of  war  far  away  from  our 
shores.  Yf-s.  the  purpose  of  our  defense  iz 
defense"  (Boston.  October  30,  1940). 

AND     TOU,     KH.     WILLBOZ? 

**ln  protecting  America,  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  be 
my  objective.     •     •     • 

"The  Interests  of  the  United  States  would 
have  been  better  served  if  the  third-term 
candidate  had  been  outspokenly  for  peace 
and  nonpartlclpation  t earlier)  instead  ef 
waiting  to  pledge  it  In  an  election"  (Cum- 
berland (Md.)  October  30.  1940). 

"One  difference  (between  my  foreign  policy 
and  that  of  the  New  Deal)  Ijs  my  determina- 
tion to  stay  out  of  war.  I  have  a  real  fear 
that  this  administration  Is  heading  for  war, 
and  I  am  against  our  going  to  war  and  will 
do  all  I  can  to  avoid  It"  (Chicago,  October  22, 
1940). 

"We  do  not  want  to  send  our  boys  over 
there  again.  •  •  •  We  cannot  and  we 
must  not  undertake  to  maintain  by  force 
of  arms  the  peace  of  Europe"  (St.  Loula,  Oc- 
tober 17.  1940). 

"I  favor  aid  to  Britain  'short  of  war*  •  •  • 
•nd  I  mean  'short  of  war* "  (Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
October  15,  1940). 

"We  can  have  peace,  but  we  must  begin  to 
preserve  it.  To  begin  with  we  shall  not  un- 
dertake to  fight  anybody  else's  wars.  Our 
boys  shall  stay  out  of  Europe.  •  •  •  None 
of  us  is  so  simple  as  to  think  that  Hitler  is 
planning  this  moment  to  send  an  expedition- 
ary force  across  the  Atlantic.  •  •  •  He  Is 
aware  that  if  we  make  democracy  strong 
here,  his  own  system  of  blood  and  tyranny 
cannot  aurvlve  forever"  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
October  11.  1940). 

The  American  people  expect  you  to  keep 
faith. 


Everyone  Mait  Have  His  Part  in  Our 
Defense  Effort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALIFOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  20,  1941 


PBTmON  OF  LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER  OF 
FORTY   PLUS 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  person  and  group  in 
America  should  have  his  i^ace  and  his 
part  In  the  economic  life  of  America  to- 
day. Otherwise  our  defense  effort  cannot 
be  as  strong  or  effective  as  it  needs  to  be. 

One  group  that  concerns  me  particu- 
larly is  the  group  40  years  of  age  and 
over.  For  years  I  have  had  a  bill  before 
the  House  to  remove  age  restrictions  as 
to  Government  employment.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  the  least  we  could  do  would 
be  to  set  a  good  example  for  industry. 


I  am  glad  to  include  in  the  Record  with 
my  remarks  the  following  petition  in 
support  of  my  bill: 

FoBTT  Plus  or  Southern   Calitornia. 

Los  Angeles,  April  15,  1941. 
We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Los 

Angeles  Chapter  of  Forty  Plus,  do  hereby  ask 

your  support  for  H.  R.  165. 
We  believe  that  a  man's  fitness  for  work, 

other   than   manual,   cannot    be   reasonably 

measured  by  his  age.    For  his  experience  \b 

cumulative  and  as  such  Is  better  at  50  or 

even  60  than  at  30. 
We  therefore  ask  your  earnest  support  In 

helping  to  enact  this  deserving  legislation. 
L.  L.  Moore,  12  South  Granada  Avenue, 
Alhambra,  Calif.:  I.  O.  Betz.  10980 
Ohio  Avenue,  West  Los  Angeles; 
W.  C  Jones,  1850  West  Seventy- 
ninth  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.; 
William  L.  Ooff,  822  West  Sixth, 
Los  Angeles;  Smedley  Smith,  529 
West  Second.  Los  Angeles;  T.  H. 
Dukelow.  2226  BsUevue  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles;  J.  B.  M.  WUcox,  1059 
South  Manhattan  Place,  Los 
Angeles;  Russell  Huffman,  939 
South  Plgueroa  Street.  Los  Angeles; 
G.  W.  Hoppe  831  East  Hermosa 
Drive,  San  Gabriel;  L.  J.  Benson, 
1041  West  Orange  Grove  Avenue; 
Louis  B.  Franc,  139  North  Lapeer 
Drive,  Beverly  Hills;  John  L. Hunter, 
»24Va  South  Berendo,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Fred  H.  Koch,  1516  North 
Hobart  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles; 
J.  M.  Yeeldlng.  1672  South  Ard- 
more  Avenue.  Los  Angeles;  O.  E. 
Bacon.  317  North  Avenue  50.  Los 
Angeles:  W.  ri  Piggott.  839  South 
St.  Andrews  Place.  Los  Angeles; 
A.  S.  Wilcox,  1709  Hill  Drive,  Los 
Angeles;  Ben  H.  Woodcock,  3835 
West  Eighth  Street,  Los  Angeles; 
John  G.  Guimi,  454  West  Cali- 
fornia, Pasadena;  Milton  C.  Robin- 
son, 916  West  Olympic  Boulevard. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  C.  L.  Johnson. 
1740  North  Gramercy  Place,  Los 
Angeles,  CaJlf;  H.  Dyock.  916 
South   Lake,   Los   Angeles,   Calif.; 

A.  E.  Herman.  2221  Duane  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  M.  L.  Henney, 
1122  Pointviaw  Street,  Los  An- 
gelas,   Calif.;     R.    E.    Tuttle,    806 

.  West  Fortieth  Place,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  F.  F.  Downs,  3880  San 
Rafael  Avenue,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.; 
H.  M.  Kurtzworth,  810  South  Lu- 
cerne Boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.:  V.  E.  Nelson,  270  South 
Bonnie  Brae  Street;  John  Bridges, 
317  South  Olive,  Los  Angeles;  Calif.; 
H.  C.  McVeigh,  1349  Linden  Avenue, 
Glendale,  Calif.;  Lester  Bernstein, 
6253  Commodore  Float  Drive, 
Loe  Angeles,  Calif.;  L.  A.  Rosen- 
field,  813  South  Stanley  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  G.  R.  Johnston, 
4522  South  Budlong  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  W.  E.  Hart,  630 
West  Fourth  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  C.  S.  Turner,  321  Rose- 
mont  Bouleverd,  San  Gabriel, 
Calif.;  Basil  E.  Pennanstruther,  1202 
Roxbury  Drive,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Manley  S.  Ross,  4533  Vi  Ambrose 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;   Carl 

B.  Dunster,  8518  Saturn  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  Reuben  C.  Davis, 
243  South  Manhattan  Place;  C.  E. 
Cunningham,  6508  Seville,  Hunt- 
ington Park,  Calif.;  Charles  S. 
Webb.  1421  Ocean  Front,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.;  M.  D.  Woolery,  222 
South  Orange  Drive,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.;  H.  H.  Earwocd,  1119  South 
Doheny  Drive,  Los  Angeles.  CallX,  | 


W.  p.  A.  Appropriations  for  Next  Fiscal 
Year 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  May  21, 1941 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  starting 
hearings  today  on  the  relief  bill  that  has 
to  do  with  W.  P.  A.  appropriations.  I 
think  these  hearings  are  tremendously 
important  to  those  sections  of  our  coun- 
try that  have  not  benefited  by  national- 
defense  contracts. 

In  the  district  I  represent  there  is  still 
an  acute  unemployment  situation.  Some 
people  have  been  taken  off  the  W.  P.  A. 
rolls  and  other  people  who  have  been 
certified  by  the  welfare  agencies  have 
taken  their  places.  The  W.  P.  A.  is  still 
continuing  to  do  a  worth-while  work  In 
my  section. 

I  note  in  today's  newspapers  that  the 
President  has  submitted  a  recommenda- 
tion for  what  I  consider  a  rather  exces- 
sive cut  in  W.  P.  A.  appropriations.  The 
more  you  cut  them  the  more  people  are 
going  to  be  forced  on  relief  when  they  are 
taken  off  W.  P.  A.  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  urge  ample  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  continuance  of 
the  W.  P.  A,  program.  There  is  a  lot  of 
loose  talk  to  the  effect  that  jobs  have 
been  created  under  the  national-defense 
program  and,  therefore,  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  is  taking  care  of  itself. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  In  Minnesota,  for 
example,  where  no  national-defense  In- 
dustries have  been  located,  we  still  have 
an  unemployment  situation  which  Is  just 
as  acute  as  ever.  I  recently  conferred 
with  State  Administrator  S.  L.  Stolte, 
who  advised  me  that  while  some  W.  P.  A. 
workers  have  been  taken  from  the  rolls 
and  have  found  jobs  elsewhere,  their 
places  have  promptly  been  taken  by  peo- 
ple on  relief  who  have  been  certified  by 
the  local  county  agencies.  In  other 
words,  there  has  been  a  waiting  list,  and 
where  there  have  been  people  who  have 
left  W.  P.  A.  employment,  others  on  re- 
lief have  promptly  taken  their  places. 

Northern  Minnesota,  for  example,  and 
this  includes  the  city  of  Duluth,  Minn., 
has  shown  no  industrial  recovery  be- 
cause, as  I  have  pointed  out,  no  national- 
defense  industries  have  been  located  in 
our  section.  I  understand  that  the  same 
situation  prevails  in  other  parts  of  Min- 
nesota. The  need  for  W.  P.  A.  projects 
in  that  section  of  my  district  known  as 
the  Iron  Range  will  become  all  the  mors 
necessary  because  the  State  legislature 
recently  reduced  the  amount  of  taxes 
which  local  municipalities  may  levy. 
This  will  prevent  these  municipalities 
from  carrying  out  their  present  policy  of 
furnishing  employment  to  many  people 
in  the  various  places  affected. 

I  realize  that  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  where  national-defense  Indus- 
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tries  have  been  locate<i ,  there  is  less  de- 
mand for  work  for  thu  unemployed,  be- 
cause these  industries  are  furnishing  jobs 
to  people  in  their  particular  localities.  I 
respectfully  suggest  th^t  the  W.  P.  A.  au- 
thorities should  be  given  discretion  in 
connection  with  these  matters  so  that 
they  may  discontinue!  projects  in  sec- 
tions of  the  coimtry  'w[here  they  are  not 
jieeded  and,  if  necessjjy,  increase  proj- 
ects in  other  sections  \^  hich  are  not  shar- 
ing in  the  location  of  national-defense 
industries. 

Today's  newspapers  carry  a  story  which 
Indicates  a  substantial  cut  has  been 
recommended  by  Presi  dent  Roosevelt.   In 


will  work  a  hard- 
In  W.  P.  A.  em- 


my  opinion,  this  cut 
ship.  If  a  reduction 
ployees  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  re- 
quired, these  people  wno  are  taken  off  the 
list  will  be  forced  back  on  county  relief. 

I  also  suggest  to  yclur  committee  that 
the  requirement  that  the  sponsor  furnish 
a  portion  of  the  funds  required  for  the 
project  be  discontinued.  In  some  com- 
munities, the  sponsor  is  not  financially 
able  to  furnish  funds. 

I  am  glad  to  note  th  it  President  Roose- 
velt has  changed  his  uttitude  on  the  law 
which  requires  people  on  W.  P.  A.  rolls 
to  be  laid  off  after  ttey  have  worked  18 
months.  This  requirement  should  be 
discontinued. 

The  newspaper  article  also  indicates 
that  there  should  be  a  suspension  of  the 
present  restrictions  which  prohibit  aliens 
the  right  of  employment  on  relief  proj- 
ects. I  hope  this  recommendation  will 
be  adopted,  because  if  law-abiding  aliens 
who  are  not  able  to  find  work  are  barred 
from  W.  P.  A.  projects,  they  and  their 
families  will  be  forced  on  relief  and  will 
increase  the  burdens]  and  the  problems 
of  the  various  local  communities. 

In  my  conference  With  Mr.  Stolte  the 
other  day,  he  pointed  out  that  a  large 
number  of  people  employed  on  W.  P.  A. 
projects  in  Minnesota  are  people  whose 
age  seems  to  bar  them  from  securing 
employment  in  private  Industry.  In 
other  words,  the  epiployers  today  do 
not  want  middle-ag^d  persons  or  aged 
persons  and  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  persons  permitted  to  be  employed 
on  W.  P.  A.  work^  a  great  hardship 
on  a  class  of  people  who  are  absolutely 
not  able  to  go  oui;  and  secure  jobs. 
"The  same  remarks  are  in  point  in  con- 
nection with  many  disabled  World  War 


veterans  who  have 


a  slight  disability 


which  may  disqualify  them  for  private 
employment.  I  havej  a  letter  on  my  desk 
from  a  man  64  years  of  age  and  he  points 
out  that  unless  he  can  continue  on 
W.  P.  A.,  on  account  of  his  age,  he  will 
be  forced  back  onj^lief.  Many  com- 
munities find  it  diflBcult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  carry  these  relief  loads. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  a  relief  pro- 
gram should  carry  with  it  an  appropria- 
tion sufBcient  to  enaple  the  various  State 
administrators,  unde^  direction  of  Wash- 
ington officials,  to  function  eflBciently  and 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  this 
program  is  enacted.] 

Let  me  repeat  that  the  oflacials  in 
charge  should  be  pejrmitted  to  use  their 
best  judgment  In  tm  matter  of  decreas- 
ing projects  where  national-defense  in- 
dustries are  located  and,  if  necessary, 
furnish  more  funds  to  those  localities 


and  those  communities  which  are  sufler- 
ing  because  they  have  been  overlooked  in 
the  location  of  war  industries  in  their 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  past  sessions  of 
Congress,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  IneflBciency  and  waste  of  pub- 
lic funds  in  connection  with  W.  P.  A. 
projects.  I  am  just  as  violently  opposed 
to  those  things  as  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  have  repeatedly  said  that  I  be- 
lieved that  public  funds  should  be  ex- 
pended so  that  the  taxpayers  get  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  value  for  every  dollar  that 
is  paid  out. 

I  have  consistently  taken  the  position 
that  so  long  as  the  Federal  Government 
was  going  to  continue  its  relief  policy, 
and  I  refer  now  to  the  Work  Projects 
Administration,  that  the  Government 
should  do  this  until  such  time  as  private 
industry  can  furnish  employment  for 
those  men  and  women  who  want  to  work, 
and  who  are  unable  to  find  jobs. 

I  have  become  familiar  with  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  program  in 
northern  Minnesota.  There  was  a  time 
when  I  felt  that  political  considerations 
and  other  developments  shaped  the  policy 
in  that  section.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
committee,  however,  that  since  the  ap- 
pointment of  A,  T.  Gilbertson  about  3 
years  ago  in  1937,  as  district  manager, 
conditions  have  steadily  improved,  and 
I  can  say  without  any  qualifications 
whatever  that  the  work  carried  on  in  my 
section  is  worth  while,  and  that  Mr.  Gil- 
bertson handles  the  situation  free  from 
politics  and  with  only  one  object,  namely, 
to  provide  jobs  for  people  who  have  been 
referred  to  his  ofBce  as  being  eligible  for 
certification  for  work. 

I  am  not  giving  any  second-hand  in- 
formation, because  I  personally  inspected 
many  of  these  projects  and  know  that 
high  standards  of  work  prevail,  and  that 
the  projects  have  been  worth  while  to  the 
various  communities  affected. 

Northeastern  Miimesota  has  had  & 
very  acute  unemployment  problem,  and 
through  the  agency  of  the  Work  Proj- 
ects Administration,  people  unable  to 
find  any  employment  anywhere,  have 
been  given  work.  Many  factors  have 
contributed  to  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion in  my  locality.  Labor-saving  ma- 
chinery has  replaced  hundreds  of  men  in 
the  iron-range  section  where  a  major 
portion  of  the  iron  ore  is  dug  out  of  the 
earth  and  then  shipped  down  the  Lakes 
to  the  eastern  steel  plants.  In  the  past, 
lumbering  was  a  major  industry  in  my 
locality.  It  furnished  employment  for 
thousands  of  people.  We  no  longer  have 
that  Industry  because  the  timber  has  been 
cut  and  we  now  have  what  is  known  as 
the  cut-over  areas  which  are  nonpro- 
ductive. 

I  know  that  an  immense  amount  of 
good  has  been  done  by  the  W.  P.  A.  In 
helping  the  communities  solve  these  prob- 
lems. Without  enumerating  all  of  the 
localities,  I  have  in  mind  Gilbert,  Minn.; 
Biwabik,  Minn.;  Aurora,  Minn.;  Kee- 
watln,  Minn.;  Nashwauk,  Minn.;  Buhl, 
Minn.;  Mountain  Iron,  Minn.;  Kinney, 
Minn.;  McKinley,  Minn.;  Chisholm, 
Minn.;  together  with  other  Iron  Range 
cities.  But  for  the  program  carried  on 
by  Mr.  Gilbertson  in   these  localities, 


there  would  have  been  very  little  work 
for  the  large  number  of  unemployed  per- 
sons. The  records  will  show  that  I  have 
supported  the  appropriation  bills  which 
provided  funds  for  numerous  projects, 
not  only  in  these  communities,  but  all 
over  the  northeastern  section  of  our 
State. 

In  connection  with  this  program.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  to 
know  that  many  World  War  veterans  are 
being  employed  in  the  various  t3T?es  of 
W.  P.  A.  activities.  In  my  particular  dis- 
trict, approximately  800  such  veterans 
are  on  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls,  of  which  600 
are  in  St.  Louis  Coimty.  Many  of  these 
veterans  have  a  disability,  and  the  rec- 
ords show  that  veterans'  needs  are  in- 
creasing, and  on  account  of  their  age 
and  disability,  are  not  t>eing  absoibed  by 
private  industry.  As  of  April  1,  1941, 
in  the  district,  approximately  6,000  W.  P. 
A.  workers  are  being  employed  in  all  types 
of  W.  P.  A.  work,  St.  Louis  County,  the 
largest  county  in  my  district,  carrying 
a  work  load  of  approximately  4.500.  In- 
cluded in  the  4,500  W.  P.  A.  workers  of 
St.  Louis  County  are  approximately  1,000 
white  collar  workers,  given  emplo3mient 
in  the  professiona:  and  service  programs, 
which  consist  of  sewing  projects,  school 
lunch,  housekeeping  aids,  health  and  hos- 
iMtal  service,  recreation,  library  service, 
music,  art,  writers'  projects,  research  and 
records.  National  defense  is  foremost  in 
our  minds.  We  should  not  forget  the 
plight  of  these  unfortunate  people  as  our 
second  line  of  defense  in  the  preservation 
of  our  way  of  life  with  the  moral  and 
physical  fitness  and  the  social  well-being 
of  all  the  people,  army  personnel  and 
civilians  alike.  These  needs  must  be  met 
for  a  strong  line  of  defense  until  sudi 
time  as  private  industry  absorbs  this  long 
list  of  professional  workers. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  all 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  type  of 
program  that  is  being  carried  on  in  the 
district.  I  would  briefiy  outline  the  pro- 
gram of  the  professional-service  division 
in  St.  Louis  County  as  follows: 

First,  there  is  the  sewing  project,  em- 
ploying some  300  women,  producing 
some  9,000  garments  monthly.  The 
county  welfare  board  distributes  this 
clothing  to  needy  families. 

Then  there  are  the  nursery  schools, 
employing  26  teachers  and  co(^.  These 
schools  have  an  attendance  of  3,000  chil- 
dren, and  these  children  are  furnished 
with  hot  lunches  at  noon.  They  come 
from  relief  families  that  are  in  strait- 
ened circumstances  and  are  nearly  all 
families  who  are  on  county  relief.  I 
might  also  refer  to  the  part  of  this  proj- 
ect which  furnishes  school  lunches  and 
which  employs  54  persons  and  which 
served  an  average  of  36,000  meals  per 
month.  This  project  is  handled  in  such 
a  way  that  the  school  authorities  deter- 
mine what  children  should  be  covered 
by  the  program.  My  information  is  that 
these  school  lunches  are  a  valuable  factor 
in  the  problem  of  proper  nourishment 
for  many  children. 

Another  feature  of  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  program  in  northern 
Minnesota  has  to  do  with  the  research 
workers.  These  employees  are  the  so- 
called  white-collar  workers,  people  who 
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have  held  office  positions  and  due  to  re- 
organization and  curtailment  by  indus- 
try, after  many  years  of  service  have 
found  themselves  in  the  unemployed  list. 
We  could  discuss  with  you  a  great 
many  more  projects,  but  the  ones  I  have 
pointed  out  are  typical. 

I  am,  of  course,  greatly  concerned 
about  the  policy  with  reference  to  the 
next  fiscal  year,  which  begins  July  1, 
1941,  and  runs  until  July  1,  1942.  Un- 
less the  Work  Projects  Administration  is 
furnished  with  sufficient  funds,  all  of 
these  worth-while  projects  will  have  to 
be  curtailed  or  discontinued  and  the  un- 
employment situation  will  correspond- 
ingly become  more  acute.  Many  locali- 
ties are  already  finding  it  difficult,  if  not 
Impossible,  to  furnish  the  25-percent 
sponsor's  share  and,  in  my  opinion,  this 
requirement  should  be  eliminated  in  the 
next  bill.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion should  be  left  with  discretion  to  de- 
termine what  projects  should  furnish  a 
sponsor's  share  of  the  funds  and  in  what 
amount.  As  I  have  indicated,  some 
sponsors  will  be  unable  to  contribute 
anything  at  all  and  yet  they  may  have  a 
great  need  for  W.  P.  A.  work. 

The  question  of  reforestation— namely, 
the  planting  of  trees  in  cut -over  areas — 
is  an  important  one  and  is  a  program 
which  could  furnish  employment  for  an 
imlimited  number  of  unemployed  men.  I 
mention  this  in  order  to  show  that 
W.  P.  A.  funds,  if  expended  in  this 
direction,  would  not  only  not  be  wasted 
but  would  be  contributing  something  of 
lasting  value  to  the  communities. 

There  is  also  another  phase  of  W.  P.  A. 
work  which  becomes  increasingly  impor- 
tant in  connection  with  the  national- 
defense  program.  I  refer  now  to  the 
fact  that  the  W.  P.  A.  officials  are  con- 
ducting trade-school  courses  for  mechan- 
ics and  others  with  mechanical  aptitude. 
All  of  these  persons  will  be  needed  in 
national-defense  industries  just  as  fast 
as  they  can  be  trained.  This  part  of  the 
program  should  be  expanded,  and  I  men- 
tion it  to  show  the  need  for  adequate 
appropriations  at  this  time.  Let  me  say 
to  the  committee  that  the  making  of  war 
materials  and  the  building  of  plants  has, 
of  course,  absorbed  some  W.  P.  A.  work- 
ers, but  there  is  still  a  large  number  who 
are  dependent  on  a  work-relief  program. 
As  I  have  indicated,  in  northern  Minne- 
sota alone,  there  are  some  6,000  people 
employed  on  W.  P.  A.  who  have  not  been 
used  on  any  national-defense  work.  Un- 
less this  relief  program  is  continued,  these 
people  will  be  unemployed  and  we  will 
face  the  same  old  problem  of  creating 
Jobs  until  such  times  as  private  industry 
can  take  care  of  the  situation. 

I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee want  to  do  the  proper  thing  by 
the  unemployed,  and  for  that  reason  will 
not  force  curtailments  which  will  result 
In  hardship  in  the  various  communities 
affected. 

I  want  to  conclude  my  statement  by 
saying  that  in  Minnesota  we  have  an  effi- 
cient management,  free  from  politics, 
and  that  if  there  are  any  other  States 
in  a  different  category  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  W.  P.  A.  officials  will  not  tolerate 
any  program  of  waste  or  favoritism. 


Address  to  Graduating  Class,  Austin 
Peay  Normal  College,  Clarksville, 
Tenn.,  May  16,  1941 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WIRT  CX)URTNEY,  OP 

TENNESSEE 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress made  by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  LMr.  Courtney], 
at  Clarksville,  Tenn.: 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  this  splendid  class,  graduating 
from  this  great  school  that  has  done  and  is 
doing  so  much  for  this  section  of  our  State, 
a  school  that  proudly  bears  the  name  of  one 
of  our  greatest  Tennesseans.  who  wrought 
so  well  for  his  State  even  to  a  sacrifice  of  his 
own  health  and  life. 

When  I  realize  the  Influence  you  90  young 
men  and  women  will  wield  in  your  communi- 
ties in  your  day  and  generation,  an  influence 
that  through  others  that  you  reach  and 
others  that  they  reach  in  turn,  will  go  on 
through  endless  years.  I  feel  that  I  am  totally 
unworthy  of  addressing  you  on  this  occasion. 

At  the  risk  of  sacrificing  unity  and  co- 
herence In  the  few  words  that  I  intend  to 
say,  I  thought  I  might  first  discuss  the  na- 
tional and  international  situation  existing 
today  and  the  troublous  times  into  which 
you  are  moving  with  your  graduation,  and 
then  perhaps  make  a  few  suggestions,  if  I 
am  worthy  of  doing  so,  that  might  be  of  some 
benefit  In  your  own  personal  lives. 

America  is  shocked  and  horrow-stricken  at 
the  brutal,  total  war  now  raging  over  half 
the  world,  taking  the  toll  of  thousands  of 
lives  and  untold  wealth  in  property  every 
day.  But  woulrf^lt  be  treason  for  me  to  say 
that  in  my  opinion  the  American  people,  or 
rather  the  Isolationists  and  partisans  among 
us  In  the  two  most  critical  periods  In  our 
Nation's  history  cannot  escape  considerable 
responsibility  for  the  conflagration  raging 
today? 

The  seeds  of  this  World  War  were  sown  In 
the  peace  terms  of  the  last,  and  in  the  failure 
of  the  nations  involved  to  listen  to  Wilson, 
our  Inspired  leader  of  that  era.  As  an  over- 
seas soldier  in  the  last  war  I  was  on  detached 
service  in  Paris  during  the  last  peace  confer- 
ence as  WUsoQ  urged  other  leaders  to  agree  to 
a  Just  and  generous  peace  term  and  to  the  or- 
ganization of  a  strong,  effective  League  of  Na- 
tions with  America  lending  her  great  weight 
and  prestige  thereto.  I  saw  him  from  the 
street  from  time  to  time  as  he  moved  from 
group  to  group  assembled  there,  his  face 
shining  with  the  high  ideals  and  noble  pur- 
pose of  writing  the  sacrifice  of  the  dead  into  a 
Just  peace  and  an  effective  covenant  that 
would  bring  a  new  era  in  world  history. 

And  then  I  saw  him  a  few  months  later  in 
Washington  after  the  world  leaders  had 
selfishly  refused  to  heed  his  advice  on  peace 
terms  and  after  the  repudiation  of  his  league 
plan  by  the  isolationists  and  partisans  of  his 
day.  And  what  a  pitiable  spectacle  of  a 
man  he  was  in  those  last  days,  broken  with 
the  realization  that  his  dead  had  died  in  vain, 
walking  with  shuffling  step  and  drooling 
mouth  toward  his  grave. 


I  remember  seeing  a  cartoon  by  Csui^y  Orr 
the  day  after  Wilson  died.  It  was  called 
The  Chief  Joins  His  Legions,  and  it  repre- 
sented Wilson  entering  the  spirit  world,  and 
there  drawn  up  in  review  to  meet  him.  were 
all  the  hosts  of  American  dead,  their  poor 
skeletons  of  bodies  standing  erect  and  at  at- 
tention. One  spectral  figure  blew  upon  the 
bugle,  another  raised  the  colors  for  the  dead 
commander  in  chief  whose  dream  had  come 
to  naught,  who  was  taking  over  command  of 
his  legion  of  dead  whose  deaths  had  come  to 
naught.  It  was  in  the  repudiation  of  Wil- 
son and  his  ideals  by  Europe  and  the  Amer- 
ican Senate  that  the  seeds  of  the  present  war 
were  sown  and  began  that  moment  to  bulge 
and  burst  toward  future  fruition. 

The  second  indictment  that  I  level  at  ovir 
Isolationists  and  partisans  Is  at  those  of  this 
day  and  generation  in  their  refusal  to  permit 
the  repeal  of  our  Arms  Embargo  Act  before 
Hitler  started  upon  his  mad  drive  toward 
world  domination  by  actual  armed  force. 
Up  until  the  time  of  Hitler's  move  on  Poland 
and  a  little  later,  we  had  upon  our  statute 
books  a  law  that  prohibited  our  selling  any 
war  materials  to  any  belligerent  nations.  An 
effort  was  made  to  repeal  that  law  at  the  first 
session  of  the  seventy-sixth  Congress.  The 
partisan  isolationists  defeated  that  attempt. 
Their  argument  was  that  It  was  Inhuman  in 
time  of  war  to  sell  to  any  nation  arms  for 
the  destruction  of  hviman  lives.  The  idea 
advanced  was  unsound.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
humane  thing  to  do,  especially  when  arms 
and  munitions  have  been  acquired  by  one 
nation  in  great  quantities  In  preparation  for 
war  against  another  as  it  went  its  peaceful 
way.  As  someone  said  at  the  time.  Is  it 
humane  to  sharpen  the  fangs  of  the  wolf 
before  the  attack  and  then  deny  succor  to 
the  lamb  in  which  it  sinks  its  teeth?  Hitler 
had  been  preparing  for  war  for  10  years  or 
more.  He  had  purchased  some  munitions 
from  us.  He  had  taken  over  the  entire  armed 
establishments  of  what  had  been  Austria 
and  Czechoslovakia  and  with  our  failure  at 
that  session  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo,  he 
knew  that  England  and  Prance,  largely  un- 
prepared in  their  pursuit  of  peace  and  hap- 
piness in  the  years  past,  could  not  under 
the  law  then  existing  purchase  from  us  a 
single  defensive  gun.  a  single  round  of  am- 
munition, a  single  plane  or  tank;  and  so  he 
struck.  I  may  be  wrong  but  I  believe  that 
had  we  been  permitted  at  that  session  of  the 
Congress  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo.  Hitler 
would  not  have  sent  his  mechanized  units 
Into  action  and  Poland  would  be  free  today 
along  with  the  other  dozen  or  more  countries 
upon  which  he  has  set  the  iron  boot  of 
oppression  and  we  would  never  have  been 
called  on  to  make  the  tremendous  sacrifices 
that  we  now  are  making  in  an  effort  to  save 
the  democracies  of  the  world  as  they  make 
their  last  stand  for  freedom. 

Finally,  however,  after  Hitler's  conquest 
started,  the  arms  embargo  was  repealed,  and 
in  the  present  session  the  lend-lease  bill  and 
companion  legislation  have  come  into  law 
and  we  are  now  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the 
oppressed  countries  with  every  aid  short  of 
war  and  have  recently  voted  $7,000,000,000  to 
that  end.  That  amount  seems  by  usual  esti- 
mate to  be  a  staggering  svim  of  money,  but 
when  measured  by  results  to  be  obtained, 
objectives  to  be  reached,  and  ideals  to  ba 
preserved,  it  may  be  trifling,  almost  Insig- 
nificant. Is  It  too  much  to  expend  that 
democracies  may  survive  In  the  world?  Is  it 
too  much  to  offer  that  men  everywhere  may 
worship  as  their  hearts  and  consciences  dic- 
tate and  demand?  Is  it  too  much  to  set 
apart  to  guarantee  that  In  saving  England, 
war  shall  be  kept  from  oiu:  shores? 

As  we  speak  here  today  China.  Ul-clad, 
starving,  its  Government  poor  and  Im- 
poverished in  arms  and  munitions,  is  in  its 
fourth  year  of  heroic  resistance  to  the  cruelty 
and  despotism  of  Japan,  mighty  In  ail  ma- 
terials of  war. 


Greece,  without  prepairatlon  and  with  little 


material,    imposed    the 
hearts  of  her  soldiers  to 


chines  of  Italy  and  Germany,  with  a  stoic 
bravery  that  is  worthy  of  the  traditions  of 
Thermopylae,  and  retains  all  her  honor  and 
glory  even  in  her  defeat 

Great  Britain,  our  mcitberland,  the  ancient 
seat  of  democracy  and  the  mother  of  parlia- 
ments, stands  firm,  undaunted,  and  unafraid 


amidst  hail   of  bombs 
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naked    breasts    and 
the  modern  war  ma- 


and  sheets  of  raging 


fires,  and  as  her  people  clean  the  debris  of 
shattered  homes,  churches,  and  hospitals, 
bury  their  dead  womeiji  and  children,  all  of 
them  from  the  h'ghest  lord  to  the  hvmablest 
menial,  have  their  wills  and  purposes  only 
strengthened  to  carry  on  to  a  day  of  victory 
and  peace  when  dictatorship  wUl  be  dead 
forever  and  their  leaders  brought  to  bar  for 
their  un8p>eakable  crimes. 

As  we  think  of  these  suffering  people.  o\ir 
common  stake  with  them  and  the  defense 
they  are  waging  for  us  as  well.  1  say  that 
$7,000,000,000  nud  twice  $7,000,000,000,  If 
necessary,  Is  not  too  much  to  wager  on  their 
success  One  of  England's  young  poets  who 
lost  his  life  in  the  last  war  left  this  epitaph: 

"If  I  shoult.  die,  think  only  this  of  me; 
That  there'^  some  corner  of  a  foreign  field 
That  is  fcrever  England.    There  shall  be 
In  that  rich  earth  a  richer  dust  concealed; 
A  dust  whom  England  bore,  shaped,  made 

aware. 
Gave,  once,  her  flowers  to  love,  her  ways  to 

roam, 
A  body  ot  England's,  breathing  English  air. 
Washed  by  the  rivers,  blest  by  suns  of  home. 

"And  think,  this  heart   all  evil  shed  away, 
A  pulse  In  the  eternal  mind,  no  less 
Gives  somewhere  back  the  thoughts  by  Eng- 
land given: 
Her  sights  and  sounds;  dresur^s  happy  as  her 

day: 
And  laughter,  learnt  of  friends;  and  gentle- 
ness. 
In    hearts    at    peace,    under    an    English 
heaven ' 

Such  a  country.  Inspiring  such  sentiments, 
must  not  be  destroyed.  There  must  always 
be  an  England  and  that  is  why  the  vast  sup- 
plies that  we  are  turning  out  today  in  Eng- 
land's aid  must  be  made  available  in  ever- 
growing quantities  and  their  delivery  insured 
If  aecessarv  by  convoy. 

But  now  let  us  forego  further  discussion 
of  world  problems.  This  is  your  graduation 
day  and  one  of  the  big  days  of  your  life  and 
you  will  long  remember  what  Is  said  on  this 
occasion.  I  would  like  to  make  some  sug- 
gestions that  may  be  helpful  to  each  of  you 
personally  as  you  leave  your  beloved  campus 
and  go  out  into  these  bitter  and  desperate 
days  now  confronting  all  of  us.  I  am  not 
going  to  stand  on  a  pedestal  and  talk  down 
to  you  becaxise  I  have  never  accomplished 
anything  in  life  that  would  warrant  it.  God 
knows  and  I  know  how  far  I  have  missed  the 
mark  that  I  set  for  myself  so  many  years 
ago  when  I  sat  on  a  graduation  platform  as 
you  do  today.  I  well  remember  the  dreams 
and  visions  I  had  that  day  of  my  future  and 
I  know  how  far  these  dreams  and  visions 
have  failed  me  or  how  far  I  have  failed 
them— dreams  and  visions  that  like  snow 
upon  the  desert's  dusty  face,  lighted  a  little 
hour  or  so  and  were  gone.  But  in  my  half 
century  or  more  of  life  I  have  known  some 
great  men  and  women,  great  in  their  homes, 
great  in  their  communities  and  great  in  their 
State  and  Nation.  I  have  sought  to  analyze 
the  reason  for  this  greatness  and  I  think 
I  have  fotmd  it.  The  essential  feature  of  the 
character  of  all  these  great  men  and  women 
that  I  have  known  is  expressed  by  what  I 
think  Is  the  simplest  and  most  beautiful  word 
in  our  language  and  that  word  Is  "faith." 
I  do  not  use  it  in  Its  restricted  sense  but 
rather  In  a  fourfold  sense  Implying  first: 
Faith  In  God;  second,  faith  In  self:  third, 
toith  in  one's  fellow  man,  and  fourth,  faith 
la  cotintry. 


You  know  as  we  leave  college  we  are 
smarter  than  we  ever  will  be  again.  I  knew 
I  was  and  about  that  time  in  my  life  I  had 
been  reading  a  lot  of  Bob  IngersoU.  Paine, 
and  Elbert  Hubbard,  who  was  something  of 
a  rage  In  my  young  days.  I  was  halfway 
begitmlng  to  say  that  Christianity  was  a 
myth  and  that  the  religion  I  had  been 
brought  up  in  was  for  children  and  old  follcs. 
One  day  while  In  that  frame  of  mind  I 
dropped  into  a  second-hand  bookstore  in 
Nashville  and  was  browsing  about  as  was  my 
custom.  I  ran  across  a  little  volume  of  some 
30  pages.  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of 
the  author.  I  purchased  the  book  but  it 
has  long  since  been  misplaced.  I  do  not 
need  It  for  every  word  of  that  little  bock  Is 
as  much  a  part  of  me  as  my  scns-s  It 
was  called  My  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ.  The  author  recounted  among  other 
things  that  his  subject  had  spent  his  whole 
life  except  for  a  few  weeks  in  Egypt  in  in- 
fancy, in  the  little  country-  of  Palestine,  much 
smaller  than  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

His  father  was  only  a  carpenter  at  Naz- 
areth. He  had  no  training  nor  education. 
He  went  mostly  among  the  common  people, 
ate  with  the  publicans  and  sinners,  and  dwelt 
among  the  humble.  In  material  possessions 
He  was  poorer  than  the  birds  and  foxes,  for 
they  had  nests  and  holes,  but  He  had  no 
place  to  lay  His  head.  When  He  died  His 
sole  possession  was  a  single,  seamless  garment 
and  yet  while  time  In  its  Inexorable  proc- 
esses has  piled  2,000  years  between  His  day 
and  this  and  covered  with  the  dust  of  obliv- 
ion others  who  have  lived  dxiring  these  years, 
His  name  has  only  been  emblazoned:  His 
cause  has  only  been  glorified. 

He  was  not  a  physician  and  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  disease  and  medicine,  yet  He  cured 
the  sick,  made  the  maimed  whole,  the  halt 
to  leap,  the  blind  to  see.  and  the  dead  to 
rise  and  walk,  and  while  physically  absent 
he  no  longer  performs  these  miracles  among 
us.  to  those  of  His  faith  come  the  memory  of 
Gethsemane  and  Golgotha  of  that  mysterious 
struggle  beneath  the  olive  trees  with  its 
sweat  of  blood,  with  its  final  consecration 
and  death  agony  on  Calvary  and  as  His  fol- 
lowers remember  He  still  miractilously  gives 
them  the  strength  to  endure  the  pain  and 
bear  the  toil  until  life's  measures  shall  be 
filled. 

He  was  not  an  author,  for  He  wrote,  so  far 
as  we  know,  no  word  In  all  His  life  other 
than  a  single  line,  and  that  was  written  in 
the  dust  of  the  ground  and  disappeared  in 
the  hour  of  its  writing.  Yet  the  successful 
author  of  this  day  and  time.  If  his  work  is 
of  xmusual  merit,  may  reach  a  circulation  of 
half  a  million  copies  and  have  a  translation 
into  two  or  three  languages  beside  his  own. 
Yet  the  Gospel  telling  of  this  man  who  wrote 
no  line  himself  had  been  translated  into 
more  than  600  tongues,  languages,  and  dia- 
lects. It  has  reached  more  editions  than  can 
be  numbered.  Increasing  its  circulation  year 
by  year  to  more  than  25.000.000  copies  last 
year. 

He  was  not  an  artist:  He  never  painted  a 
picture  nor  carved  a  statue  in  all  His  life, 
but  the  fairest  Images  of  the  human  brain 
ever  thrown  upon  canvas  or  transformed  Into 
enduring  marble  had  Him  for  their  subject. 

He  was  not  an  architect,  not  even  a  builder: 
only  a  Galilean  carpenter,  the  maker  of 
wooden  plows.  Yet  the  world  has  been  filled 
in  these  years  with  the  stateliest  buildings, 
temples,  cathedrals,  and  chxirches  all  devoted 
to  His  worship.  Though  not  an  architect, 
He  has  become,  In  fact,  the  Master  Builder 
of  all  ages. 

He  was  not  a  poet  and  not  a  musician. 
But  since  His  death  He  has  inspired  the 
world's  greatest  poetry  and  mtislc.  But  for 
Him  the  genius  of  Mozart,  Schubert,  and 
Mendelssohn  would  have  remained  dumb  and 
Milton,  Pope.  Dante,  and  Browning  would 
have  foimd  no  voice.  Inspired  by  Him.  there 
have  been  woven  into  the  warp  and  woof 


of  our  lives  such  great  Christian  hymns  as 
Nearer  My  God  To  Thee,  Nearer  To  Thee; 
Rock  of  Ages.  Cleft  for  Me.  Let  Me  Hide  My- 
self in  Thee:  Jesus.  Lover  of  My  Soul.  Let  Me 
To  Thy  Bosom  Fly. 

To  this  mtisic  Inspired  by  Him  we  bury 
our  dead  and.  leaving  them,  are  satisfied. 
When  one  contemplates  these  marvelous 
things  he  can  but  fall  upon  his  knees,  all 
callow  doubts  disappearing  forever,  and  say. 
"My  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Thou  art 
my  Shepherd.  I  shall  not  want." 

But  faith  in  God  is  not  enough.  Many  a 
beggar  that  you  see  upon  the  sireets.  catch- 
ing his  alms  from  the  passerby,  has  faith 
in  Gcd  pcihaps.  Many  whining,  spineless 
creatures,  miserable  failures  waiting  for  the 
tide  returning  hoarse  to  sweep  them  from  our 
sight,  have  faith  in  God  perhaps.  One  must 
have  faith,  too,  in  himself. 

Many  of  you  read  In  the  papers  recently 
of  the  death  of  a  dishwasher  in  New  York 
City.  For  2  years  or  more  he  had  plied  hia 
menial  trade  in  the  kitchen  of  a  Broadway 
restaurant.  If  he  had  ever  eaten  of  the  choice 
food  served  beyond  the  swinging  doers  or 
had  ever  been  charmed  by  such  soft  music  as 
those  who  sat  and  listened,  he  gave  no  sign, 
but  continued  at  his  menial  trade.  Ons 
night  as  he  climbed  the  rickety  stairs  to  his 
humble  room  his  landlady  thought  that  his 
step  faltered  a  bit.  When  he  did  not  come 
down  the  next  morning  at  his  accustomed 
time  his  landlady  went  to  Investigat*-  and 
found  him  dead  In  bed.  When  the  coroner 
came  and  examined  his  effects,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  all.  this  dishwasher  proved  to  t>e 
a  former  great  surgeon  of  one  of  otir  Middle 
Western  States.  What  had  happened,  one 
day  a  friend  had  brought  to  his  clinic  his 
little  child  for  an  operation.  Just  that  one 
time  his  strong  fingers  failed  and  some  artery 
was  severed  or  some  vital  spot  was  touched 
t)eyond  repair  and  he  could  only  stand  by 
and  see  this  little  chUd  die  before  his  eyes. 
That,  coupled,  perhaps,  with  the  strain  of 
many  years,  made  something  snap  mslde  and 
he  lest  all  faith  in  himself.  He  cloaed  his 
office  and  disappeared  into  the  flotsam  and 
Jetsam  of  New  York  City,  because  he  bad 
lost  that  necessary  quality  for  success 

Had  I  the  time.  Innvmie^ble  examples  of 
Just  this  type  could  l>e  quoted. 

And  then  there  Is  the  third  kind  of  faith 
that  Is  essential  to  a  happy  and  successful 
life  and  that  Is  faith  In  one's  fellow  man. 
Christ  Himself  is  our  authority  for  that. 
You  remember  back  there  Just  before  the 
time  of  the  crucifixion  when  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  and  the  Herodlans  were 
seeking  to  confound  Him.  one  of  the  scribes, 
thinking  to  perplex  Him.  said,  "Master, 
what  is  the  greatest  commandment  in  the 
law?"  He  quickly  answered.  "Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  aU  thy  heart,  with 
aU  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  soul.  This  is 
the  first  and  great  commandment,  and  the 
second  is  like  unto  it:  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.  On  these  two  com- 
mandments hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets." 

A  great  novelist  tells  the  story  utterly  true 
to  life  of  a  man  so  steeped  in  crime  of  every 
description  that  any  redemption  seemed  Im- 
possible. He  even  broke  into  a  church,  steal- 
ing the  holy  vessels.  The  old  priest  happened 
to  see  him,  but  Instead  of  calling  the  gen- 
darmes he  came  up  to  him.  put  his  arm 
about  him.  gave  him  another  piece  of  silver 
that  the  thief  had  overlooked,  and  said: 
"Take  this,  too,  my  son;  you  perhaps  need 
them  more  than  we  do,  but  remember  this, 
wherever  you  go  and  whatever  you  do  you 
have  my  love,  and  you  leave  here  with  my 
abiding  faith  In  you."  The  criminal  went 
his  way  and  sought  from  time  to  time  to  ply 
his  old  trade.  But  in  each  Instance  there 
came  to  him  the  kind  face  of  the  old  priest 
and  his  love  for  and  faith  in  him.  With  that 
before  him  he  could  commit  no  crime  and 
under  that  influence  he  l)ecame  one  of  the 
noblest  characters  in  Action. 
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While  thia  Is  a  story,  as  I  said.  It  Is  true  to 
life  and  If  time  permitted.  Innumerable  ex- 
amples could  be  set  out,  but  tbls  sufQces  to 
paint  the  picture. 

Finally,  all  the  great  men  and  women  that 
I  have  known  had  In  their  hearts  a  burning 
faith  In  and  love  for  their  coimtry  and  that 
Is  more  necessary  now  than  ever  before.  We 
must  view  afresh  Its  Jewels  of  free  speech,  free 
press,  freedom  of  assembly,  and  freedom  of 
religion,  which  we  have  had  these  150  years 
but  which  are  fast  disappearing  from  the  rest 
of  the  earth.  In  these  critical  times  it  is 
more  necessary  than  ever  to  hold  with  faith 
and  determination  to  the  American  way  of 
life  and  to  the  ideals  of  government  that  we 
have  followed  through  all  these  years. 

And  so.  in  conclusion,  as  you  leave  here 
toaay.  if  I  could  write  in  the  new.  clean  Book 
of  Life  that  opens  for  each  of  you.  on  the 
first  page  I  would  set  down  the  admonition  to 
hold  fast  to  religion  and  your  faith  in  God. 
And  under  that  I  would  write  the  lines  of 
the  Psalm,  beginning:  "The  Lord  is  my  Shep- 
herd; I  shall  not  want." 

On  the  next  page  I  would  write  down  an 
admonition  to  have  faith  in  yourself,  and 
under  that  I  would  write  such  lines  as  these: 

"Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me. 
Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 
I  thank  whatever  Gods  there  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

"It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate. 
How  charged  with  punishment  the  scroll, 
I  am  the  master  of  my  fate. 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 

And  to  that  I  would  add: 

"If  I  had  youth  Fd  bid  the  world  to  try  me. 
I'd  answer  every  challenge  to  my  skill; 
Though  mountains  stood  in  silence  to  defy 

me. 
I'd  try  to  make  them  subject  to  my  will." 

And  on  the  next  page  I  would  write  an 
admonition  to  have  faith  in  your  fellow  man 
and  under  that  I  would  add  some  such  lines 
as  these: 

"I  would  not  sit  in  the  scomer's  seat 
Nor  hurl  the  cynic's  ban 
Let  m?  live  In  a  house  by  the  side  of  the 

road       *^ 
And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

"1  know  there  are  brook  gladdened  meadows 

ahead 
And  mountains  of  wearisome  height 
That  the  road  stretches  on  through  the  long 

a.temoon 
And  passes  away  to  the  nlgk<. 

"But  still  I  rejoice  when  the  strangers  rejoice 
And  weep  with  the  strangers  that  mourn 
Nor  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the 

road 
As  one  who  lives  alone. 

"I  would  not  sit  in  the  scorner's  seat 
Nor  hurl  the  cynic's  ban 
Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the 

road 
And  be  a  friend  to  man." 

And  lastly  I  would  write  on  the  next  page 
the  admonition  to  retain  always  a  burning 
faith  in  your  country  and  her  way  of  life, 
and  under  that  I  would  write — 

"Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  mv  own.  mv  native  land! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  bum'd 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 
Prom  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go.  mark  him  well! 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell: 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Bovmdless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim — 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  In  self. 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And.  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
Tb  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung 
Unwept,  unhonor'd,  and  unsung." 


And  so  with  the  sincere  hope  that  each  of 
you  will  in  the  years  to  come  find  the  sun- 
kist  heights  on  which  yotir  ambitious  eyes 
are  fixed  today  and  with  my  sincere  congrat- 
xilations  upon  your  successful  completion  of 
your  hard  labors  in  this  institution,  I  say 
to  you  thla  morning:  Hall,  farewell,  and  God- 
speed. 


Award  of  Medal  to  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt 
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Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Friday  evening  at  the  White 
House.  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  pre- 
sented a  gold  medal,  an  achievement- 
award  medal,  to  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt,  the  much  beloved  and  outstanding 
champion  of  peace  and  woman's  rights. 
Mrs.  Catt  is  so  well  known  to  you  all 
that  I  do  not  have  to  identify  her  or 
speak  of  her  long,  brave  fight  for  the 
cause  of  women,  of  her  arduous,  unselfish 
toil  in  the  interests  of  universal  peace. 
Her  record  and  achievements  speak 
louder  and  clearer  than  any  words  I 
might  utter.  It  is  eminently  fitting  that 
the  words  Mrs.  Catt  spoke  in  accepting 
the  medal  should  become  a  part  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  Every  one  of  us 
who  heard  them  was  impressed  with  the 
extreme  modesty,  the  clear  reasoning, 
and  the  Interesting  manner  in  which  she 
presented  the  history  of  woman's  fight 
for  equality.    The  remarks  follow: 

To  receive  a  gold  medal,  be  it  deserved  or 
undeserved.  Is  a  happy,  outstanding  incident 
In  any  life.  When  it  happens  in  a  world 
where  every  outlook  is  dark  and  forbidding, 
but  is  presented  by  the  First  Lady  of  all  the 
First  Ladles  of  the  land  for  150  years,  it  be- 
comes an  outburst  of  blue  sky  with  a  big, 
bright  star  of  hope  sparkling  in  it. 

Should  one  paint  a  picture,  write  a  book,  or 
produce  an  invention  of  superlative  quality, 
it  might  be  an  cchlevement  worthy  of  a  gold 
medal,  but  I  have  achieved  nothing  person- 
ally. I  have  been  only  a  single  unit  in  an 
army  which  numbered  over  2.000,000  at  the 
end  and  was  a  mere  handful  at  the  beginning. 
That  army  marched  ceaselessly,  tirelessly  on- 
ward without  an  armistice  or  a  vacation  for 
five  straight  generations  of  33  years  each. 
Those  of  us  who  witnessed  tire  final  victory 
never  saw  any  of  those  who  proposed  the  pro- 
gram and  carried  it  forward  in  the  first  2 
generations  and  only  a  few  of  those  in  the 
third  I  accept  this  medal,  therefore,  not  for 
myself,  but  for  the  woman  movement,  which, 
altogether,  won  the  achievement  of  the  liber- 
ties and  privileges  that  women  enjoy  In  our 
land  today. 

I  thank  you,  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  for  your 
friendly  presentation,  for  the  hospitality  of 
the  White  House,  but  more  than  all  else  for 
having  been  a  loyal  member  of  our  army.  I 
thank  the  achievement  award  committee  for 
its  great  kindness  and  the  generous  gift,  and 
I  thank  the  sympathetic  friends  for  having 
gathered  here  tonight.  I  especially  thank 
Prof.  T.  V.  Smith,  advocate  of  logic  and 
liberty,  for  having  honored  this  occasion  by 


his  presence  and  helped  ua  all  by  his  stlmua 
latlng  words. 

The  woman  movement  never  began;  It  al- 
ways existed.  Every  race  has  claimed  superi- 
ority over  aU  others,  every  nation  has  boasted 
Its  right  of  supremacy  over  others,  and  cen- 
turies before  Blackstone  men  set  up  the  rule 
that  "husband  and  wife  are  one  and  that  one 
is  me."  More,  each  upholder  of  supremacy,  be 
it  race,  nation,  or  sex,  based  its  claim  upon 
divine  authority.  Thousands  of  years  ago 
women  rebelled  against  the  denial  of  rights, 
privileges,  and  freedoms  to  half  the  human 
race  by  the  other  half. 

Before  Christ,  Cato,  the  Elder,  made  an  Im- 
mortal speech  to  women  who  came  to  plead 
for  liberty  so  .similar  to  some  I  have  heard 
upon  the  Hill  that  I  have  been  tempted  to 
think  of  plagiarism.  Through  the  centuries 
the  protests  of  women  every  now  and  then 
burst  forth  into  group  action  which  became 
noticeable  woman  movements.  The  most  mo- 
mentous of  these  took  place  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  Isabella 
financed  the  discovery  of  America.  There 
were  women  professors  in  the  faculties  of  uni- 
versities in  Italy.  France,  and  Spain.  There 
were  medical  schools  where  women  studied 
and  women  doctors  practiced  in  all  of  these 
countries.  Modern  science  is  scornful  of 
European  medicine  at  this  date,  but,  at  least. 
It  Is  reported  that  women  doctors  lost  no 
more  patients  than  did  men.  Women  lawyers 
appeared  also.  Schools  for  girls  became  com- 
mon in  connection  with  convents  built  and 
supported  by  women,  and  many  led  by  Mother 
Superiors  of  rare  gifts. 

Alas,  while  all  was  going  well;  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Bologna  Issued  a  decree  in 
1377,  beginning  with :  "Whereas  woman  Is  the 
foundation  of  sin,  the  weapon  of  the  devil,  the 
cause  of  man's  banishment  from  Paradise 
•  *  •  the  university  shall  be  closed  to 
them."  In  a  short  time  every  university  in 
the  world  had  shut  women  out  and  from  that 
time,  1377  to  1833.  458  years  later,  when  the 
new  College  of  Oberlln,  admitted  women,  not 
a  university  in  the  wide,  wide  world  was  open 
to  women  students.  Even  Oberlin  was  not 
particularly  Iltieral.  for  when  Lucy  Stone 
graduated  there  in  1847  It  was  explained  to 
her  that  a  professor  would  read  her  essay,  as 
it  was  unseemly  for  a  young  woman  to  appear 
upon  the  platform  and  read  before  men. 
With  a  chip  on  her  shoulder  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  this  young  girl,  with  a  voice  like  a 
golden  flute,  quietly  replied,  "Very  well,  sir. 
I  will  not  write  it." 

Nor  was  the  movement  In  Italy  ever  en- 
tirely suppressed,  for  on  the  great  door  of 
the  University  of  Bologna  is  still  inscribed, 
I  am  assured,  the  epitaph  of  Clotilde  Tam- 
broni,  the  most  renowned  Greek  scholar  in 
Italy  at  the  time  and  a  professor  at  that 
university.  At  Padua,  too,  the  statue  of 
Elena  Cornarlo,  professor  of  six  languages  in 
that  university,  stands  upon  the  great  stair- 
way. 

The  woman  movement  moved  from  Italy 
to  southern  France  and  Spain  and  then  to 
northern  France  and  England. 

After  the  American  and  French  Revolu- 
tions, which  had  generated  much  discussion 
upon  the  rights  of  man,  and,  incidentally, 
the  rights  of  v/oman,  the  last  lap  of  the 
woman  movement  we  know  best  began.  It 
was  preceded  by  much  talk  and  considerable 
writing,  but  very  properly  it  may  be  said  to 
have  actually  begun  with  Mary  Wollstone- 
craffs  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman, 
published  in  1792.  It  was  a  highly  moral 
and  well-reasoned  book,  which  all  would  pro- 
nounce conservative  today.  It  was  printed 
and  reprinted  again  and  again  in  England 
and  America  and  translated  into  many  for- 
eign languages.  Mary  Wollstonecraft  died  at 
the  age  of  36,  but  her  book  l}ecame  the  primer 
of  the  woman  movement  the  world  around. 
Henry  Walpole,  noted  writer,  pronounced 
Mary  Wollstonecraft  a  "she-hyena."  There 
were  no  hyenas  In  England  or  America,  but 
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that  title  followed  the  movement  and  few 
women  who  supported  the  new  program 
escaped  that  appellation  Its  last  use  took 
place  in  1894  and  was  applied  by  a  Kansas 
newspaper  to  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  the  great- 
est orator  the  woman  movement  ever  pro- 
duced. It  served  the  purpose  of  vilification 
for  102  years. 

The  second  generation  began  in  1825  with- 
out a  college  or  a  high  school,  so  far  as  we 
know,  open  to  girls.  By  way  of  Illustration, 
In  most  churches  men  sat  on  one  side  and 
women  on  the  other  in  order,  so  an  observer 
still  living  assures  me,  that  men  (I  quote) : 
"Might  not  be  contaminated  by  the  sinful 
presence  of  Eve's  daughters."  By  law,  no 
married  woman,  anywhere,  could  collect  or 
use  her  wages  or  control  her  property.  Yet 
things  were  happening.  You  all  know  the 
story  of  the  First  World's  Anti-Slavery  Con- 
vention in  London  which  refused  admission 
to  8  American  woman  delegates,  duly  elected, 
and  condemned  them  to  a  gallery  to  sit  be- 
hind a  curtain.  Lucretia  Mott  and  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton  made  a  resolution,  supported 
by  most  if  not  all  of  the  8  disappointed 
delegates  that  when  they  returned  to  the 
United  States  they  would  hold  the  First 
Woman's  Convention  and  determine  a  policy 
concerning  the  proper  status  of  women.  This 
they  did  at  Seneca  Palls,  N.  Y.,  in  Jime 
1848.  They  presented  a  declaration  of  18 
grievances  which  was  adopted  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  demand  a  repeal.  This  declaration 
became,  in  principle,  the  platform  of  the 
modern  movement  the  world  around.  Eng- 
lish women  followed  at  once  with  organiza- 
tion and  program. 

Civil  and  social  rights  and  education  were 
the  chief  aims  in  the  third  generation  begin- 
ning in  1858.  Property  rights  for  married 
women  were  granted  in  3  States  in  the  fifties, 
10  States  in  the  sixties,  and  16  States  in  the 
seventies. 

The  most  difficult  law  to  change  was  the 
right  of  the  married  woman  to  collect  her 
own  wages.  Five  States  granted  it  in  the 
sixties,  15  States  granted  it  in  the  seventies, 
and  12  States  granted  it  in  the  eighties,  and 
the  left-behinds  in  the  nineties.  Yet  there 
are  places  in  the  United  States  where,  even 
now,  this  right  is  denied. 

The  Negro  question  plunged  the  Nation 
into  a  civil  war  and  emerged  in  a  reconstruc- 
tion period  which  closed  with  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  amendments  that  enfranchised 
the  Negro  and  were  ratified  in  18G8  and  1870. 
For  the  first  time,  these  amendments  put 
the  word  "male"  into  the  Constitution.  The 
movement,  called  the  Woman's  Rights  Move- 
ment, up  to  that  date,  promptly  changed  Its 
name  to  Woman  Suffrage  Association  and 
the  remainder  of  the  campaign  emphasized, 
above  all  else,  the  winning  of  the  vote. 

I  once,  by  request,  wrote  a  paragraph  and 
It  consumed  a  week  to  find  the  facts.  I 
have,  on  that  account,  regarded  it  as  very 
precious,  so  I  quote  it  now.  "To  get  the 
effect  of  the  word  'male'  out  of  the  Consti- 
tution cost  the  women  of  the  country  52 
years  of  ceaseless  campaigning.  During  that 
time,  they  were  forced  to  conduct  56  cam- 
paigns of  referenda  to  male  voters,  480  cam- 
paigns to  persuade  legislatures  to  submit 
suffrage  amendments  to  voters,  47  campaigns 
to  persuade  State  constitutional  conven- 
tions to  write  "woman  suffrage"  Into  State 
constitutions,  277  campaigns  to  get  State 
party  conventions  to  include  woman  suffrage 
planks,  30  campaigns  to  get  Presidential  party 
conventions  to  adopt  woman  suffrage  planks 
in  party  platforms,  and  19  campaigns  with 
19  successive  Congresses.  In  each  of  these 
campaigns,  from  5  to  100  women  were  em- 
ployed and  thousands  in  all  referenda  cam- 
paigns. Hundreds  of  women  gave  the  accu- 
mulated possibilities  of  an  entire  lifetime, 
thousands  gave  years  of  their  lives,  hundreds 
of  thousands  gave  constant  Interest  and  such 
aid  as  they  could.  It  was  a  continuous, 
seemingly  endless  chain  of  activity."    Nor  did 


any  one  of  us  receive  a  salary  or  an  expense 
account.  We  did  what  we  could  and  the  rest 
went  undone.  What  a  waste  of  time  and  ef- 
fort does  senseless  resistance  to  good  causes 
drive  us? 

In  the  72  years  In  which  women  devoted 
themselves  to  winning  the  vote,  there  were 
six  crises,  after  each  one  of  which  the  move- 
ment increased  its  speed  onward. 

In  1869,  21  years  after  the  beginning,  the 
Territory  of  Wyoming  gave  the  vote  to  wom- 
en and  stood  ever  after  like  the  Rock  of  Gi- 
bralter.  That  was  crisis  No.  1.  It  would 
have  been  clear  to  any  observer  that  the  time 
would  come  when  a  State,  by  referendum, 
would  grant  the  vote  to  women.  It  would 
necessarily  be  a  Western  State  and  one  of 
small  population.  Forty-five  years  after  that 
observation  might  have  been  made,  it  hap- 
pened. The  State  was  Colorado  and  the  year 
1893.  One  brave  soul  of  that  campaign  com- 
mittee is  here  tonight.  Allow  me  to  present 
her,  Mrs.  Ellis  Meredith.  (Mrs.  Meredith.  3 
minutes.] 

Colorado  was  in  a  state  of  continuous  war- 
fare ever  after.  The  opp>c6ition  concluded 
that  proof  of  success  in  Wyoming  and  Colo- 
rado would  be  the  strongest  possible  argu- 
ment for  woman  suffrage  in  the  Nation,  and 
it  determined  to  prove  the  experiment  a  fail- 
ure. The  niunber  of  books,  pamphlets,  and 
editorials  that  were  poured  out  from  Colo- 
rado in  answer  to  the  charges  made  v.as 
amazing;  and  the  struggle,  beyond  any  other 
in  the  entire  movement  went  on  continu- 
ously for  14  years  before  another  State  grant- 
ed the  vote  by  referendtmi  and  crisis  No.  2  was 
passed. 

In  1893,  a  lawyer  gave  evidence  that  women 
might  gain  the  right  to  vote  for  President  by 
legislative  enactment  of  the  States.  Twenty 
years  thereafter,  the  women  lawyers  of  Chi- 
cago planned  a  new  kind  of  bill  which  In- 
cluded Presidential  suffrage,  municipal  suf- 
frage, and  all  kinds  not  mentioned  in  the 
Constitution,  which  would  have  meant  a 
referendum.  Then  they  searched  far  and 
wide  for  the  best-equipped  woman  to  take 
charge  of  the  bill.  May  I  introduce  that 
woman,  Mrs.  Sherman  Booth.  [Mrs.  Booth.  3 
minutes.] 

The  next  year  an  election  in  Chicago  brought 
out  upward  of  200,000  women  voters,  and 
the  newspapers  said  that  the  suffrage  senti- 
ment in  the  Nation  had  suddenly  increased 
by  100  percent.  The  third  crisis  was  passed 
with  a  boom. 

We  had  hoped  for  a  State  of  large  popula- 
tion which  would  grant  the  vote  by  referen- 
dum. After  a  continuous  campaign  of  4 
y^ars  and  two  elections.  New  York  presented 
the  vote  to  its  women  by  a  majority  of  102,000. 
Six  thousand  three  hundred  women  served  on 
duty  at  the  election  booths  on  election  day. 
About  $1,000,000  had  been  spent  in  the  long 
campaign.  Women  had  asked  the  voters  to 
give  them  a  vote  by  a  petition  signed  by 
1,030,000  women.  It  was  the  largest,  the 
liveliest,  and  the  most  varied  campaign  for 
woman  suffrage  ever  had  in  any  land.  Mrs. 
Whitehouse  was  the  able  chairman.  May  I 
present  her  to  you?  (Mrs.  Norman  de  R. 
Whitehouse,  3  minutes.] 

Thus  the  fourth  crisis  was  passed  and  the 
New  York  delegation  went  to  Washington  to 
vote  almost  solidly  for  the  Federal  amend- 
ment. 

Fifteen  States  had  enfranchisec.  women  by 
State  action  and  15  other  States  had  granted 
Presidential  suffrage,  following  the  Illinois 
law  or  a  primary  suffrage  amendment  with 
the  same  effect,  before  1919.  Thus  two-thirds 
of  the  total  electoral  vote  now  contained 
women  voters  and  Congress  promptly  surren- 
dered and  submitted  the  Federal  amendment. 
It  would  not  have  done  this  had  there  not 
been  a  wise  guide  at  the  helm.  That  guide 
was  Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Park  who  would  have 
been  with  as  tonight  had  not  a  slight  Illness 
overtaken  her.     Her  wisdom,  devotion,  and 


never  failing  Intelligence  to  seize  every  op- 
portunity to  advance  her  cause  led  to  the 
final  triumph.  Thus  the  fifth  crisis  had 
passed,  but  it  came  with  the  risk  of  what 
might  happen  to  ratification. 

The  thirty-sixth  State  to  ratify  was  Tennes- 
see, and  all  the  hopes  of  the  suffragists  and 
all  the  Indecencies  of  the  opposition  centered 
on  that  State.  If  Tennessee  should  fail  us 
some  women  In  the  Nation  would  not  be  able 
to  vote  for  President  in  1920.  but  in  the 
constituency  of  two-thirds  of  the  electoral 
vote  women  could  vote  for  President  what- 
ever happened.  This  was  the  situation  which 
made  political  parties  nervous  and  anxious. 
For  72  years  the  political  parties  had  humili- 
ated women  and  now  the  tease  was  reversed. 
One  of  the  efficient  leaders  in  the  Tennessee 
campaign  is  a  member  of  the  beard  of  the 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion. May  I  present  her  to  you — Mrs.  Gull- 
ford  Dudley.  [Mrs.  Guilford  Dudley,  3  min- 
utes.] Thvis  the  sixth  crisis  was  passed  and 
the  vote  was  won. 

For  150  years  women  had  given  the  best 
that  was  in  them  to  secure  for  themselves 
education,  opportunity,  liberty,  and  the  vote. 
While  odds  and  ends,  here  and  there,  still 
need  attention  before  it  can  be  said  that 
every  wrong  has  been  righted,  there  is  no 
longer  need  for  a  great  woman's  movement 
in  which  practically  most  of  the  women  of 
the  Nation  devote  themselves  to  further  Im- 
provements in  their  own  statiis. 

The  real  question  before  women  now  is: 
Since  we  possess  education  and  the  vote,  what 
shall  we  do  with  them?  Is  It  enough  to 
expend  our  energy  in  deciding  whether  Smith 
or  Brown  should  hold  a  political  office  or  shall 
we  devote  the  highest  anil  best  in  us  to  speed- 
ing the  coming  destiny  of  the  hiiman  race? 

A  problem  has  been  lying  on  the  work 
table  of  the  world  for  thousands  of  years — 
perhaps  it  has  been  waiting  for  women  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  men.  We  call  it  war. 
Man  alone,  apparently,  cannot  solve  this  prob- 
lem. I  wish  to  avoid  the  discussion  of  the 
present  world  wars.  They  are  only  incidents 
in  a  world  of  continual  war.  During  the 
woman's  century,  1840-1940,  there  were  128 
wars,  many  of  them  world  wars. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  institution  of 
war,  the  time  schedule  which  began  before 
human  history  and  has  never  stopped. 
Problems,  many  and  grave,  appeal  to  us.  but 
this  is  certainly  the  most  serious  in  the  en- 
tire world.  It  is  the  plague  of  every  nation, 
th3  worry  of  every  governmental  financier, 
the  anxiety  of  parents  of  all  Ian  s,  it  is  the 
giant  producer  cf  poverty,  the  Insidious 
wrecker  of  morality,  the  spreader  of  malig- 
nant diseases,  a  certain  stimulant  to  unrest, 
a  destroyer  and  never  a  builder  of  civilization. 
The  primary  crime  of  the  •.orld  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  murder,  but  war  Is  organized 
miurder  and  no  one  can  deny  It.  War  has 
been  based  upon  looting,  stealing,  cheating, 
and  organized  lying  and  deceit.  Its  first 
preparation  is  to  forget  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. Pearl  Buck  said  a  few  days  ago  that 
the  Chinese  were  not  prepared  for  the  pres- 
ent war,  because  they  had  believed  "war  to 
b3  an  occupation  of  fools."  I  never  heard 
that  expression  before,  but  I  have  wondered 
what  would  happen  if  all  the  women  In  the 
world  should  suddenly  change  the  title  of 
this  institution  from  "War"  to  the  "Occu- 
pation of  Fools." 

Let  no  one  misunderstand  me.  I  support 
defense.  I  am  for  convoys  and  for  more  vigor 
in  our  preparedness  than  Is  on  display  at  the 
moment.  I  am  aware  that  no  one  nation 
can  end  war.  Together  the  human  race 
must  imlte  and  act.  If  there  Is  to  be  army, 
ntw  air  force,  etc..  It  should  be  interna- 
tional and  its  sole  business  should  be  to 
maintain  the  security  from  war  of  every 
nation  In  the  world.  To  bring  war  to  an 
end  may  require  a  thousand  years;  then  we 
must  make  a  1,000-year  plan  and  waste  no 
second  of  time. 
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Let  us  mobilize  ova  education  and  our  com- 
mon sense  to  end  this  nefarious  business  and 
to  bvUld  a  saner  world. 


Elects  of  Sagf  ested  Billion-Dollu'  Cat  in 
Nondefense  Expenditnret 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR 

or  COLOSAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  21. 1941 


LETTER  OP  HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR.  OP 
COLORADO.  TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE 
ROCKY   MOUNTAIN   NEWS 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  iinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  which 
I  have  written  to  the  editor  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  Denver,  Colo.,  in  re- 
sponse to  an  inquiry  from  him  as  to  my 
position  toward  the  suggestion  of  the 
Sacretary  of  the  Treasury  that  a  billion 
dollars  should  be  cut  from  nondefense 
expenditures. 

The  letter  follows: 

Mat  20,  1941. 
Mr.  Jack  Postek, 

Editor.  Rocky  Mountain  News, 

Denver,  Colo. 

DcAx  Mr.  Postek:  The  receipt  is  acknowl- 
edged of  your  letter  of  May  14  propounding 
to  me  In  substance  the  query:  "Do  you  agree 
with  Secretary  Mcrgenthau  who  says  that 
the  Government's  nondefense  expenditures 
can  and  should  be  cut  $1,000,000,000"? 

If  I  imderstand  the  Secretary's  position 
correctly  he  did  not  state  specifically  what 
Items  should  be  eliminated  or  how  much 
certain  specific  services  should  be  reduced. 
I  am  Informed  he  did  outline  in  a  general 
way  certain  activities  which  he  termed  non- 
defense  and  to  which  he  thought  cuts  might 
be  applied  such  as  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration, the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
Public  Works  (which  would  include  Pederal- 
ald  roaciS,  flood  ccntrcl,  reclamation  projects, 
etc.).  agricultural  assistance  (which  would 
Include  soil-conservation  payments,  parity 
payments,  and  sugar -crop  payments  to  farm- 
ers), and  others  which  he  did  not  list. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  favor  mak- 
ing reductions  wherever  it  is  possible  to  cut 
expenditures  Intelligently  on  the  basis  of  the 
known  facts  and  circumstances  surrounding 
each  case  and  after  considering  the  relation- 
al? of  those  expenditures  to  our  entire  gov- 
ernmental program.  I  would  not  commit  my- 
self In  advance  to  any  arbitrary  cut  of  a 
billion  dollars  in  expenditures  without  know- 
ing what  items  are  to  be  eliminated  and 
reduced  or  without  weighing  the  effect  of 
those  proposed  eliminations  and  reductions. 

When  people  casually  refer  to  nondefense 
activities  In  Government,  they  are  generally 
thinking  of  everything  except  the  Army  and 
Navy.  A  large  part  of  the  Government's 
civil  expenditures  are  In  some  manner  re- 
lated to  natloaal  defense.  There  is  a  defense 
aiigle  to  almost  everything  the  Secretary 
specifically  mentioned  and  In  some  a  very 
substantial  defense  aspect. 

Modern  warfare  Is  eccncmic.  Industrial, 
agricultural,  and  financial  as  well  as  military. 
Getting  a  nation  on  a  national  defense  basis 
eonslsta  as  much  at  gearing  the  entire  popu- 


lation and  the  entire  economic.  Industrial, 
agricultxiral  and  financial  fabric  to  that  level 
as  It  does  of  training  soldiers,  building  naval 
vessels,  and  proctirlng  munitions.  If  agri- 
culture is  depressed,  there  Is  a  weak  spot 
In  the  national  economic  armor.  If  educa- 
tion Is  neglected  and  not  sufficient  trained 
workers  are  available  for  Industry,  there  Is  a 
failure  to  produce  the  necessary  Implements 
of  war  and  peace.  If  unemployment,  no 
matter  how  t-mall.  Is  not  relieved,  some  citi- 
zens go  hungry.  Every  phase  of  any  Govern- 
ment activity  must  be  examined  to  deter- 
mine the  appropriate  relationship  to  the  na- 
tional effort  before  one  can  definitely  throw 
that  activity  aside  and  say  "this  Is  nonde- 
fense. It  has  no  place  In  th-j  picture  now."  I 
sometimes  hear  the  question,  "What  Is  the 
use  of  building  these  huge  dams  on  some 
of  our  rivers,  they  aie  not  national  defense?" 
Yet  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  dams  at  T.  V.  A., 
Bonneville,  Grand  Coulee,  and  others,  there 
woxUd  have  been  at  this  moment  a  serious 
power  shortage  for  the  production  of  vital 
war  materials.  So  it  becomes  necessary  to 
examine  each  activity  on  the  basis  of  Its 
own  merits  and  Its  relationship  to  the  entire 
national  effort. 

I  have  been  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  20  years.  I  would  not  know- 
ingly vote  for  an  appropriation  that  I  be- 
lieved was  not  Important  for  the  develop- 
ment of  welfare  of  our  country.  A  great 
many  people  do  not  pay  much  attention  to 
the  details  of  the  Pederal  Budget  and  think 
that  It  Is  susceptible  Oi  being  cut  arbitrarily 
anytime  without  harm  to  our  national  life. 
Every  item  In  that  Budget  is  gone  over  care- 
fully by.  the  President  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  before  it  '.s  recommended  to  Congress. 
The  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  go  through  the  Budget 
Item  by  Item  .•'nd  eliminate  and  reduce  many. 
So  far  this  pession  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  taken  approximately  $70.- 
000.000  from  the  Budget  estimates  and  there 
are  still  five  more  bills  to  t)e  considered  and 
imdoubtedly  there  will  be  further  cuts. 

In  the  next  fiscal  year  our  total  for  other 
than  defense  expenses  will  be  about  $7,000,- 
000,000  and  will  probably  constitute  one- 
third  of  the  total  estimated  expenditures 
of  the  year.  Of  this  $7,000,000,000,  about 
one-half  Is  for  so-called  fixed  charges  such  as 
Interest  on  the  public  debt,  grants  to  States 
(such  as  social  security  and  vocational  educa- 
tion) etc.,  and  the  other  half,  where  the 
cut  of  a  billion  dollars  would  have  to  fall, 
comprises  all  the  rest  of  the  Government 
activities.  To  take  a  billion  dollars  out  of 
this  half  would  mean  a  drastic  cut  of  about  30 
percent  on  the  whole  one-half  or  a  greater 
percentage  on  the  general  classes  which  have 
been  suggested  for  a  cut. 

Many  of  the  appropriations  the  Secretary 
mentioned  are  yet  to  come  before  Congress 
for  action  this  session.  Those  for  the  N.  Y.  A., 
the  C.  C.  C.  and  some  others  he  mentioned 
generally  have  not  been  acted  upon  by  the 
committee  or  the  House.  The  agricultural 
appropriations  are  still  in  conference  between 
the  two  Houses.  When  these  come  before 
the  committee  and  the  Kouse  I  will  vote 
upon  them  In  the  light  of  the  Information 
we  then  have  and  their  relationship  to  the 
entire  national  welfare.  If  the  facts  show 
they  can  be  cut.  I  will  act  accordingly. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  whenever  cuts 
In  expenditures  are  suggested,  the  proponents 
usually  offer  a  general  suggestion  of  an  arbi- 
trary amount,  they  do  not  go  Into  detail. 
Perhaps  an  anecdote  of  history  will  be  Il- 
lustrative. One  of  my  predecessors  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
before  the  days  of  the  Budget,  took  a  copy 
of  the  old  book  of  estimates  under  his  arm. 
He  was  getting  ready  for  the  committee  work 
of  the  session.  He  wanted  to  know  where 
to  make  some  cuts.  He  visited  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  In  turn.  He  displayed  to 
each  the  book  of  estimates  and  asked  hini 


privately  where  some  reductions  could  be 
made.  Each  turned  to  pages  In  the  book 
and  specifically  pointed  out  general  Items, 
which.  In  that  Cabinet  officer's  opinion,  were 
of  dubiovis  national  value  and  should  be 
cut.  When  the  chairman  got  back  to  his 
office  and  summed  these  visits  all  up  he  found 
to  his  dismay  that  each  Cabinet  member  had 
pointed  out  cuts  in  other  departments,  but 
not  one  of  them  had  suggested  a  reduction 
in  his  own  bailiwick. 

Everyone  is  In  favor  of  cutting  generally; 
when  we  get  down  to  specific  cases  It  Is  a 
horse  of  another  color.  It  Is  Incumbent  on 
those  who  want  to  make  these  arbitrary  gen- 
eral reductions  to  point  out  In  detail.  Item  by 
Item,  where  they  are  and  what  amounts 
should  be  eliminated  and  why  they  can  be 
taken  out.  Then  we  will  know  what  cuts  can 
be  made  and  why  they  should  be  made. 

This  is  my  fifth  year  as  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  It  has  long  been 
the  practice  of  the  chairman  on  the  commit- 
tee to  insert  In  the  Conoxessional  Record  at 
the  end  of  each  session  a  summary  of  the 
Government's  finances.  Because  of  the  ex- 
tc-^t  of  our  present  expenditures  and  the  great 
interest  taken  In  the  subject,  I  have  been 
placing  In  the  Record  month  by  month  at 
this  session  a  summary  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures which  the  Treasury  Department 
furnishes  me.  It  Is  absolutely  accurate  and 
as  complete  as  can  possibly  be  made.  Those 
who  have  been  following  this  data  have  found 
It  Informative  and  useful  In  watching  the 
course  of  cur  finances.  It  prevents  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  guesswork,  speculation,  and 
misunderstanding  of  all  current  appropria- 
tions. 

I  trust  this  Information  will  be  of  Interest 
to  the  people  of  Colorado. 
Very  cordially  yours, 

Edward  T.  Tatlo«. 
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Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Worcester 
Daily  Telegram  of  May  20,  1941: 

(Prom  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Dally  Telegram 
of  May  20.  1941] 

SENATOR   TAFT  ON    "REAL   DEFEATISM" 

Secretary  of  War  Stimson  and  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Knox  are  the  chief  targets  of  the 
isolationist  offensive  these  days.  Their  out- 
spoken analyses  of  the  plight  of  the  demo- 
cratic cause  In  the  current  world  conflict 
have  made  them  momentarily  the  most  con- 
spicuous figures  among  those  who  urge  Im- 
mediate all-out  aid  for  Britain. 

Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  refers  to  them,  in 
a  gentlemanly  way.  as  "the  real  defeatists  in 
this  country."  Pormer'Gov.  Philip  P.  La 
Pollette  Is  a  bit  more  hardboiled.  He  calls 
them  "the  two  Republican  jokers  runnirg 
wild  in  the  New  Deal,"  and  demands  that  the 
President  eliminate  them  from  the  Cabinet. 
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Senator  Taft  1b  of  the  generation  which 
ought  now  to  be  predominant  In  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Republican  Party.  It  Is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  kind  of  leadership  which  the 
Senator  and  so  many  of  his  equally  high- 
placed  contemporaries  offered  to  the  party 
that  the  party  has  had  to  turn  for  a  repre- 
sentative expression  of  its  views,  on  the  most 
momentous  Issue  of  the  time,  to  two  older 
statesmen.  Secretaries  Stimson  and  Knox,  and 
to  a  recently  converted  Democrat,  Wendell  L. 
Wlllkie. 

The  phenomenon  seems  Inexplicable.  How 
Mr.  Taft  and  the  others,  who  share  his  opin- 
ions, can  be  so  blind  to  the  realities  in  the 
world  situation  Is  a  puzzle,  particularly  when 
the  vtist  majority  of  rank-and-file  Republi- 
cans have  so  clear  an  understanding  of  the 
significance  of  the  Old  World  struggle. 

Senator  Taft  explains  that  the  reason  why 
Secretaries  Stimson  and  Knox  are  "the  real 
defeatists"  Is  that  they  both  insist  that  this 
country  depends  upon  the  British  Navy  for 
safety.  The  Senator  goes  on  to  enumerate 
the  magnificent  resources  of  this  country, 
and  Implies  that  the  enumeration  of  these 
resources  Is  enough  to  Insure  our  safety,  no 
matter  what  may  happen  abroad. 

The  Senator's  remarks  remind  one  of  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan's  "million  men  spring- 
ing to  arms  overnight."  Mr.  Bryan  forgot 
that  before  any  men  can  spring  to  arms,  the 
arms  must  be  there  within  sprlngable  dis- 
tance; and  before  there  can  be  any  effective 
springing  to  arms,  the  springers  must  be 
trained  in  the  use  of  those  arms.  Senator 
Taft  appears  to  forget  that  before  our  mag- 
nificent resources  can  be  used  effectively  in 
our  defense,  they  must  first  be  mobilized  In 
the  proper  form  and  then  employed  In 
dynamic  fashion. 

In  belittling  the  role  played  by  the  British 
Navy  In  the  peaceful  development  of  America, 
Senator  Taft  Is  denying  the  evidence  of  his- 
tory. Since  before  the  promulgation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  the  British  Navy  has  kept 
Americans  free  from  fear  of  Invasion  from 
Europe.  Indeed  It  was  this  contribution  by 
the  British  Navy  which  has  made  possible  the 
enforcement  of  the  doctrine. 

To  be  sure,  the  British  Navy  was  not  al- 
ways acting  thus  out  of  deliberate  benevo- 
lence: but  whatever  British  Intent  may  have 
been,  the  result  has  always  been  beneficial 
to  America.  In  this  connection  It  Is  worth 
noting  that  <mly  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  our  highest  naval  authorities — still  rely- 
ing on  British  sea  power— vehemently  op- 
posed a  two-ocean  American  Navy.  They 
want  It  now,  however,  with  the  British  Navy 
in  peril. 
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editorial  from  the  milwaukee 
journ) 


Mr.  WASIELEWSEI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Jpumal  of  May  17, 
1941: 


[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  May  17, 
1941) 

DEFENSE  OF  WHAT? 

Talking  on  the  subject  Defense  of  What? 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin's  national- 
defense  Institute,  Chief  Justice  Rosenberry 
cut  through  a  great  deal  of  the  confusion 
which  attends  most  discussion  of  the  hour  to 
speak  of  America's  stake  In  the  world  crisis. 
"We  defend,"  he  said,  "the  right  of  a  free  peo- 
ple to  possess  Its  own  soul  and  to  live  Its  life 
in  liberty  under  law  in  the  making  of  which 
It  has  a  voice." 

This  Is  as  good  a  sentence  as  anyone  has 
devised.  But  It  must  be  clothed  in  flesh-and- 
blood  reality,  and  this  Judge  Rosenberry  pro- 
ceeds to  do.  For  many  will  ask,  "Who  threat- 
ens us  or  with  our  guardian  oceans  can 
threaten  us?"  "We  need  to  realize,"  the  chief 
justice  says,  that  "our  way  of  life  can  be 
destroyed  or  at  least  greatly  Impaired,  even  if 
no  foreign  soldier  steps  foot  on  our  soil,  no 
foreign  fleet  approaches  our  shores,  and  no 
hostile  airplane  drops  its  destructive  bombs 
upon  our  defenseless  cities." 

This  needs  explanation.  If  an  enemy — any 
enemy — cannot  get  at  us.  how  can  we  be  so 
hurt  that  the  gains  of  300  years  can  be  de- 
stroyed? Yet  in  these  days  we  are  making 
sacrifices  of  wealth  and  of  what  we  regard 
as  inalienable  rights  for  defense.  We  call  It 
an  "emergency,"  with  the  confidence  that 
It  win  presently  be  over,  as  the  World  War 
was,  and  that  we  shall  then  return  to  nor- 
mal, gathering  once  more  the  kindly  fruits  of 
the  earth  in  ever-increasing  proportion — re- 
paying the  present  waste.  But  where  Is  cur 
assurance  that  this  Is  how  It  will  be? 

"If,  when  this  war  is  over,  England  and  the 
domlnions^-the  only  democracies  besides  our 
own  now  In  the  world — are  destroyed,  and 
the  world  hereafter  is  to  be  ruled  by  force  and 
not  by  reason,"  says  Judge  Rosenberry,  "then 
it  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  organization  we 
set  up  and  the  sacrifices  of  liberties  and  Im- 
munities that  we  make  will  not  be  merely  for 
the  emergency  but  for  the  long  futvu-e." 

In  such  a  world,  he  continues,  we  would 
have  to  organize  our  whole  economy  for  war, 
for  the  production  of  great  armies,  navies, 
and  air  fleets  continue visly.  "Twenty  years  of 
living  under  such  conditions  would  reduce 
our  standards  of  living  to  a  level  which  no 
American  now  living  has  ever  experienced." 
Justice  Rosenberry  says. 

Is  there  anjrthing  wrong  or  overdrawn  In 
this  picture?  It  is  simple  arithmetic  that 
the  more  of  our  energy  we  put  Into  producing 
gunpowder,  the  less  there  Is  for  producing  the 
things  we  eat  and  wear  and  enjoy.  The  total- 
itarian Idea  will  not  exist  in  the  world  with 
the  democratic  Idea  except  on  the  basis  of 
armed  neutrality.  If  we  are  measurably  se- 
cure on  our  "island,"  our  Immunity  Is  only 
temporary.  It  can  last  only  until  other  parts 
of  the  world  are  subdued,  their  resources  ap- 
propriated, their  people  enslaved. 

Then  would  come  our  turn.  True,  we 
would  have  built  great  defenses.  But  we 
would  have  to  keep  on  building.  The  bor- 
rowing to  pay  for  it  would  become  confisca- 
tion, first  of  wealth,  then  of  labor,  the  only 
remaining  wealth. 

Justice  Rosenberry  has  not  exaggerated.  If 
Bome  still  Insist  that  "If  they  can't  get  over 
here  they  can't  hurt  us,"  they  may  be  asked 
how.  with  all  our  Increased  productiveness 
after  the  World  War,  with  the  labor  of  man 
producing  more  than  ever  before  In  history, 
until  men  as  calm  as  Mr.  Hoover  declared  we 
had  "abolished  poverty" — how  did  the  Old 
World  depression  get  over  here?  Yet  It  did, 
and  we  on  our  "island,"  threatened  by  no 
foreign  aggression,  did  not  know  after  10 
years  what  to  do  about  It. 

We  are  grateful  to  Chief  Justice  Rosen- 
berry for  recognizing  the  chief  task  of  Amer- 
icans In  positions  of  leadership — Informing 
the  American  people  on  the  facts  of  our 
situation  and  the  real  Issue  that  faces  us. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
cluding herewith  the  transcript  of  a  radio 
address  which  I  delivered  over  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  the  evening 
of  May  20, 1941.  It  is  entitled  "America's 
Rendezvous  With  Destiny:  Let  It  Be 
Something  Less  Than  Total  War  and 
Something  More  Than  Just  Our  Private 
Peace,"  and  is  based  on  conclusions 
reached  from  data  coming  to  me  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee: 

Pellow  Americans,  three  choices  confront 
America  today  as  she  determines  what  wiU 
be  her  rendezvous  with  destiny.  As  America 
faces  a  world  at  war  and  considers  her  rela- 
tionship to  it,  we  find  a  strange  combination 
of  unity  and  disunity  among  our  people.  In 
our  sympathies  and  ideals  we  are  most  hap- 
pily united,  but  in  the  mapping  of  a  course 
of  action  we  are  most  unhappily  disunited. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  I  believe  the  urge 
toward  unity  Is  so  strong  and  oiir  points  of 
agreement  are  so  general  that  we  can  de- 
velop a  united  national  ix)llcy  If  we  keep 
government  In  tune  with  the  heartbeat  of 
the  people  for  whom  this  Government  exists. 

Let  us  summarize  the  points  of  agreement 
upon  which  Americans  are  today  united. 
They  want  America  to  stay  out  of  the  shoot- 
ing and  the  slaughter  of  the  war;  they  want 
England  and  her  associates  to  succeed  In 
their  gallant  fight  against  aggression;  they 
want  to  see  the  restoration  of  a  completely 
Independent  Norway,  Denmark.  Holland, 
Belgium,  Prance,  Greece,  and  other  foreign 
States  capable  of  stable  self-government; 
they  want  more  freedom  and  less  human 
misery  to  follow  this  war  as  the  result  of  a 
peace  which  will  promote  cooperation  rather 
than  once  again  paving  the  way  for  another 
conflict.  I  want  till  of  these  things  to  come 
about — and  I  believe  you  do.  I  think  this  Is 
the  almost  universal  American  desire  today. 
On  this  we  stand  united. 

Having  reached  such  general  agreement 
upon  the  goal  we  seek  It  should  not  be  im- 
possible to  project  our  unity  to  Include  sup- 
port of  a  sound  program  to  attain  that  goal. 

AMERICA   MtrST  CHOOSE 

Let  U8  In  this  light  consider  our  three 
choices.  One  possible  choice  is  to  go  to  war 
within  the  next  30,  60.  or  90  A&yn  either  by 
the  vm-American  and  public-deceiving 
method  of  using  convoys  and  our  fleet  In 
belligerent  waters  or  by  the  American 
method  of  openly  and  honestly  voting  a 
declaration  of  war. 

Over  80  percent  of  the  people  of  America 
oppose  this  choice,  and  their  opposition 
seems  to  be  growing  In  strength  and  gaining 
in  significance  each  day  despite  the  greatest 
program     of     well-organized     and     highly 
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flcanced   war  prcpagacda   this  country   bas 
ever  wltnesEed. 

It  U  a  sterling  tribute  to  the  etabUit;  and 
Integrity  of  American  public  opinion  to  real- 
lie  that  it  has  stocd  up  against  this  barrage 
at  war  propaganda  for  over  18  months  and 
refund  to  be  tricked  or  taunted  or  tempted 
Into  another  foreign  war.  1  salute  tte  com- 
mon people  of  America,  whose  common  sense 
has  thus  far  kept  America  out  of  the  war.  If 
we  choose  wt  as  our  selection  from  the  pos- 
sibilities confronting  us.  it  seems  likely  that 
these  who  would  again  send  our  men  across 
the  8^s  to  die  will  seek  to  evade  honest  con- 
gr— tonil  consideration.  They  are  now  try- 
ing to  force  the  President  to  usurp  the  war- 
making  power  of  this  free  Republic  and  to 
plunge  the  country  into  war  by  the  route  of 
convoy  patrols  or  naval  escorts,  knowing  full 
well  that  another  expeditionary  force  will 
quickly  fc^ow.  No  man  need  longer  deceive 
himsMf  ae  to  the  true  meaning  of  convoys. 
The  President  himself  has  solemnly  warned, 
"Convoys  mean  shooting  and  shooting  means 
war."  And  the  President's  personal  warning 
that  "shooting  means  war"  holds  just  as  true 
whether  that  shooting  starts  from  shjps  or 
planes  operating  as  a  convoy,  as  a  patrol,  or 
m»  an  escort. 

BT  DOING  MORZ  WX  MIGHT  AID  BRITAIN  LESS 

Nor  are  we  at  all  sure  that  this  choice 
would  be  the  best  in  order  to  give  aid  to 
Brlta'n.  Ex-Preeldent  Hoover  pointed  out 
clearly  in  his  broadcast  on  Mother's  Cay. 
which  every  American  should  read  in  full  for 
a  frank  and  fair  analysis  cf  this  country's 
mlsElon  In  this  war,  that  our  entrance  Into 
war  would  mean  the  Immediate  drastic  cur- 
tailment of  our  flovi  of  aid  to  Britain.  If  we 
put  ourselves  fquarely  into  a  shooting  war. 
perhaps  we  shall  actually  aid  Bri.aln  less 
than  if  we  remain  at  peace.  If  we  decide  to 
go  to  war  against  the  Axis,  we  must  fight  Ger- 
many and  Italy — and  perhaps  France  and 
Russia,  too — in  Europe  and  Africa.  But  we 
mu3t  also  prepare  to  fight  Japan  in  the 
PaclAc.  We  shall  need  men  and  ships  on 
both  fronts:  we  sball  need^planes  and  tanks. 
We  dar?  not  enter  a  war  simply  to  Irhent  an 
American  Duni:r  que  in  Singapore.  In  Shang- 
hai, in  Dakar,  in  Iraq,  ot  in  France.  If  we 
enter  a  war,  we  mu«t  fight  It  through  to  suc- 
cess if  It  Ukes  10  years  and  twice  lO.COO.OOO 
men. 

America  n.ust  never  end  Its  rendezvous 
with  destiny  by  a  tryst  with  tragedy. 

Burely  not  even  the  most  sadistic  luter- 
tentionlst  who  calls  upon  the  President  for 
war  now  would  propose  that  once  In  the  war 
we  contmue  to  give  priority  in  arms  to  Britain 
and  subsequently  send  our  own  flesh  and 
blood  to  die  in  foreign  fighting  without  the 
training  and  protection  of  modern  munitions 
and  complete  equipment  of  the  newest  kind. 
So,  If  we  go  to  war  now.  in  our  serious  state 
of  tic  preparedness,  as  some  of  our  emotion- 
alists are  urging,  our  first  aorry  dividend 
wovUd  be  to  lose  the  two  objectives  on  which 
America  stands  most  united:  We  would  for- 
feit our  peace,  and  we  would  be  compelled  to 
curtail  most  drastically  our  flow  ol  arms  to 
Britain. 

caoicx  NUU£ca  two 

The  second  choice  America  cam  make  is  to 
stay  out  of  the  war.  This  choice  is  supported 
by  the  solemn  promises  of  both  major  politt. 
cal  party  platforms.  It  would  fulfill  the 
prom:se  of  every  sitting  Member  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  who.  without  exception,  accepted 
support  of  this  party  which  pledged  the  peo- 
ple It  would  keep  them  out  of  war.  This 
choice  today  Is  supported  by  80  percent  of 
our  people — or  well  over  100.000.000  of  the 
130.000.000  people  of  America.  And.  let  us  re- 
member, ladles  and  gentlemen  that  there 
100.000.000  are  not  Ignorant,  llllnformed 
dttaens.  They  are  not  unpatriotic  defeatists. 
They  are  neither  "fUth  columnists."  copper- 
heads, nor  appeasers.  They  represent  the 
backbone  of  Amertc\ — to  denounce  the  100.- 
000,000  Americans  who  expose  our  entrance 


into  war  as  defeatists  or  appeasers  is  to  de- 
nounce the  very  Americanism  we  would  all 
defend.  It  is  a  strange  argumsnt  the  one- 
fifth  us?s  In  this  controversy  In  denouncing 
the  four-fifths  for  lack  of  unity.  For  the  less 
than  1  In  5  to  call  for  unity  their  way  or 
not  at  all  is  like  trying  to  wag  a  4-loot  dog 
with  a  1-foot  tall. 

It  the  one-fifth  who  call  for  war  would  join 
the  four-fifths  who  would  defend  our  peace, 
this  country  would  have  unity  tomorrow  in 
the  American  way  and  we  could  concentrate 
otir  efforts  in  defending  ourselves  and  in  sup- 
plying the  tools  of  war  to  Britain. 

The  choice  of  staying  out  of  war  Is  the 
choice  to  which  President  Roosevelt  has 
pledged  America.  In  Philadelphia  on  October 
23  of  last  year,  he  said.  "We  will  not  send  our 
Army.  Navy,  or  air  forces  to  flght  outside  cf 
the  Americas  except  in  case  of  attack." 

THX  P3ESIDENT  ASKED  FOR  NATIONAL  tTNITT  FOR 
PEACE 

In  saying  that  he  called  for  national  unity 
for  peace,  he  gave  his  personal  promise  to 
keep  this  country  out  of  war.  Both  America 
and  Britain  have  thj  right  to  believe  he 
meant  what  he  said  and  said  what  he  meant. 

On  October  30.  1940.  President  Roosevelt 
repeated  this  promise  in  Boston,  saying, 
"And  while  I  am  talking  to  you  lathers  and 
mothers.  I  give  you  one  more  assurance.  I 
have  said  this  before  and  I  shall  say  it  again 
and  again  and  again.  Your  boys  are  not 
going  to  be  sent  into  any  foreign  wars."  Was 
the  President  simply  deceiving  the  people  on 
these  occasions  to  win  votes  so  he  could  be- 
come America's  first  third-term  President? 
Were  these  the  false  and  fic^de  promises  of 
an  ambitious  man  or  the  faithful  pledges  of 
your  Prrisldent  and  mine?  Time  will  write 
its  own  verdict.  But  until  It  offers  evidence 
to  prove  the  President  has  betrayed  this 
public  trust,  I  choose  to  believe  that  he  will 
keep  these  solemn  promises. 

TOtr    CAN    HELP    THE    PRESIOrNT    KEEP    HIS 
PROMISES 

You  can  help  him  to  redeem  these  pledges. 
If  you  who  hear  me  now  will  write  or  wire 
the  President  before  another  sunset  urging 
him  to  keep  his  trust  with  you  and  promising 
to  support  him  In  building  an  America  strong 
enough  to  defend  its  peace — and  if  you  will 
have  others  write  and  VTlre  him  the  same — 
it  will  strengthen  the  President  to  resist  the 
war  makers  who  are  pushing  him  relentless- 
ly toward  war.  Send  similar  letters  to  your 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  strengthen 
them  In  the  overwhelming  determination 
which  they  now  have  not  to  put  this  country 
Into  war. 

You  can  win  this  flght  for  peace,  if  you 
will  work  for  it  one-hundredth  as  hard  as 
we  must  all  strive  for  victory  If  the  war 
crowd  has  Its  way  and  we  start  overseas  to 
war. 

A    THIRO    CHOICE    CHALLENGES    AMERICA 

And  still  a  third  choice  now  confronts 
America.  If  we  reject  war  and  select  peace  as 
our  guiding  policy,  we  can  also  move  forward 
with  a  program  to  lend  our  great  Influence 
on  the  side  of  a  just  and  permanent  peace  for 
the  belligerents.  Thus,  with  something  less 
than  total  war  and  something  more  than  Just 
our  private  peace,  we  can  help  restore  order 
to  a  war-torn  world.  Not  by  a  peace  of  ap- 
peasement or  defeat.  Not  a  peace  between 
a  bloody  victor  and  a  bleeding  victim.  Not 
a  peace  of  mutual  exhaustion  and  despair, 
nor  a  peace  based  on  the  fickle  promises  of 
any  man  or  set  of  men.  We  can,  however, 
help  to  set  In  motion  the  machinery  for  a 
planned  and  permanent  peace  based  on  reason 
and  justice,  on  common  sense  and  sound 
economy. 

PBIBIOrNT    ROOSEVELT'S    tTNPRXCEOENTED    OPPOR- 
TUNTTT 

President  Roosevelt  has  an  opportunity  un- 
precedented in  history  to  set  In  motion  such 
a  move  toward  peace.  The  world  today  needs 
a  mighty  mediator  much  more  than  it  needs 


another  gladiator.  We  have  heard  more 
peace  talk  in  Washington  the  past  few  weeks 
than  during  the  preceding  year.  Wais  are 
ended  by  victory,  by  defeat,  or  by  assistance 
from  a  neutral  group.  The  time  may  be 
nearer  than  we  know  when  honest  striving 
for  a  just  and  ordered  peace  might  bring  suc- 
cess.   It  can  never  be  any  earlier  to  try. 

I  hoi>e  that  the  people  of  this  Christian 
country  and  all  cf  our  religious  leaders  will 
help  revive  the  teachings  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  by  supporting  every  worth-while  effort 
to  bring  an  early  and  equitable  end  to  the 
destruction  now  sapping  the  strength  of  so 
much  of  the  world. 

THE    PRESIEENT    SHOTTLD   CALL    A    MEDIATION 
CONFERENCE  OF    NEUTRALS 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  President  Is- 
sue a  call  for  a  mediation  conference  of  neu- 
trals to  meet  at  some  point  selected  by  him. 
The  world's  crop  of  neutrals  is  tragically 
short  this  year,  but  President  Roosevelt  could 
send  invitations  to  such  a  conference;  for  ex- 
ample, to  such  leaders  as  Pope  Pius,  of  Rome; 
President  Wetter,  of  traditionally  neutral 
Switzerland;  King  Gusta  .  of  Sweden;  Presi- 
dent Inonu,  of  Turkey;  and  a  South  American 
representative  ol  the  Pan  American  Confer- 
ence. These  five  men,  or  personal  represanta- 
tlves  appointed  by  them,  could  meet  with  oiur 
representative  appointed  by  President  Rocse- 
velt  to  devote  their  collective  Intelligence  to 
the  problems  of  preparing  the  outlines  of  a 
lasting  peace.  This  list  is  merely  suggestive; 
other  names  might  be  added.  If  the  war 
spreads,  some  of  these  might  have  to  be 
dropped,  but  the  conference  should  start  with 
nations  none  of  whom  have  profited  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  war.  If  preliminary 
discussion  t  warranted  it,  invitations  could 
later  be  extended  by  the  conference  to  Britain 
and  Germany  to  discover  whether  some  basis 
might  be  found  for  the  reestabllshment  of 
justice  and  order  in  the  world.  The  same 
treatment  could  be  accorded  the  Japanese- 
Chinese  situation. 

PEACE  SHOULD  BE  CONSmEREO  ON  ITS  BCERITS 

This  neutral  mediation  conference  wou'd 
consider  all  peace  programs  on  their  respective 
merits.  Among  others  could  be  studied  pro- 
posals to  set  up  spheres  of  Influence  In  the 
world  with  some  sort  of  cocunon  clearing- 
house to  settle  controversial  differences 
among  these  areas;  suggestions  for  revital- 
izing and  revising  the  League  of  Nations 
to  proflt  from  Its  past  exi>erlences:  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Union  Now  idea  to  include  all 
nations,  without  prejudice,  which  desire  to 
participate  In  a  working  world  federation, 
and  the  five  peace  proposals  suggested  by 
Secretary  of  State  Hull  in  his  broadcast  of 
May  18.  The  conference  could  request  the 
war  alms  of  the  belligerents  or  not.  at  any 
time,  as  It  deemed  advisable.  It  would  work 
out  the  principles  and  policies  for  a  perma- 
nent peace.  It  would  be  a  mediation  con- 
ference of  neutrals  with  no  axes  to  grind. 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  such  a  conference 
might  not  succeed  but  who  can  say  it  could 
not  work  If  it  Is  never  tried? 

NOT  A  NEGOTIATED  PEACE  BETWEEN  BELLIGERENTS 

Such  a  conference  would  not  impair  the 
war  efforts  of  any  belligerent.  But  Its  very 
meeting  would  strengthen  the  resistance  to 
war  of  people  In  belligerent  States  whose 
leaders  made  dreams  of  world  conquest  or 
personal  power  the  basis  of  their  fighting. 
The  peace  it  would  propose  would  not  be  one 
on  Hitler's  terms.  Nor  would  it  be  on 
Churchill's  terms.  Neither  would  It  be  on 
such  low  levels  of  revenge  that  Stalin  and 
his  Communists  would  emerge  the  real  vic- 
tors of  the  war  by  projecting  their  concepts 
as  solace  to  all  the  vanquished  people.  Such 
a  peace  would  be  proposed  for  once  in  the 
world's  history  on  humanity's  terms  with 
only  war  the  victim  and  only  humanity  the 
victor.  It  would  not  be  a  negotiated  peace 
comprised  between  belligerents  but  an  order* 
ly  peace  conceived  by  neutrals. 
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A  PKACS  rent  ALL  WHICH  WO' 
A    VICTOIT   FOR 

A  peace  planned  this  t 
Mediation  Conference  instead 
war    peace    conference 
rivals  will  be  better  than 
side — is  surely  better  than 
haustlon  by  both  sides,  is 
our  own  participation  In  a 
tlves  we  ourselves  are  unajble 
clfically. 

I  have  called  my  propostll 
of  President  Roosevelt.    II 
have  merit  an  expression 
It  to  him  and  to  your 
sentatives,  and  to 
might  be  most  helpful 
this  war.  as  we  can  if  you 
and  the  Western  Hemisphe 
path  to  the  Old  World  which 
end  to  tyranny  and  establish 
der  on  a  basis  which  we 
preserve  by  methods  that 
selves  so  long  effective  hen 

AMERICA     IS     COD'S     LAST 


BZ  BETTER  THAN 


me  by  a  Neutral 
of  at  a  poet- 
embittered 
victory  for  either 
war  fought  to  ex- 
vastly  better  than 
war  whose  objec- 
to  define  spe- 


cif 
Senators 


Secrets  ry 

]f 


WORLD 


Someone  has  said 
chance  to  make  a  world." 
to  me  that  God  can  do 
America  if  we  will  do  oui 
store  a  just  peace  by  our 
than  again  to  try  the  futilje 
Ing  that  goal  by  just  our 

This  I  believe  to  be 
vous  with  destiny. 


to  the  attention 

you  feel  It  may 

your  support  of 

and  Repre- 

of  State  Hull, 

we  keep  out  of 

(Remand  it.  America 

•e  may  yet  point  a 

will  bring  an 

permanent  or- 

shall  gladly  help 

l^ave  proved  them- 

at  home. 


CBANCI     TO     MAKS    A 


America  is  God's  last 
Somehow  It  seems 
better  job  with 
best  to  help  re- 
Inspiration  rather 
course  of  reach- 
ntervention. 
America's  real  rendez- 
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EXTENSION  OF  llEMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THOM 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPEIESENTATTVES 


Monday.  AprU  111,  1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  SPRINGPIELD 
(MASS.)    REPUBLICAN 


Specker 


whQ 


,  under  leave 

am  reproducing 
SpHngfleld  (Mass.) 
great  newspapers 
editors  are  not 
an  insistent  de- 
are  analyzing 
our  relations  to 


Mr.  THOM.    Mr 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
an  editorial  from  the 
Republican,  one  of  the 
of  the  country,  whose 
swept  oflf  their  feet  with 
mand  for  war,  but 
intelligently  and  calmly 
the  World  War: 
[From  the  Springfield   (B^ass.)   Republican] 

It  would  promote  claritjr  of  thought  and 
perhaps  more  unity  of  thl  iking  If  the  lead- 
ers of  the  more  ardent  Inteiventionslsts  would 
define  with  more  preclsloi  their  objectives. 
When  we  are  asked  simply  to  turn  back  "the 
tide  of  darkness"  from  "tte  Atlantic  world." 
the  orator  leaves  too  mucti  to  the  imagina- 
tion. 

A  nation,  it  has  been  wisely  said,  rarely 
achieves  in  war  precisely  w  lat  It  had  in  mind 
to  achieve  when  the  ap])eal  to  arms  was 
made.  The  Issue  of  battles  often  Imposes  un- 
foreseen burdens  on  the  victor  no  less  than 
on  the  vanquished.  Our  nwn  history  proves 
the  truth  of  those  observations. 

Mr.  Wlllkle  addressed  a  j;reat  mass  meeting 
at  Madison  Square  Garden ,  In  New  York  City, 
Wednesday  evening.  He  wis  Inevitably  Inter- 
esting. Yet  no  feature  a',  the  meeting  was 
more  thought-provoking  tian  the  utterances 
and  aspirations  of  those  saeakers  who  repre- 
sented small   European  states  like  Poland, 


Czechoslovakia.  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Serbia,  which  the  Nazi  armies  have  occupied. 
One  and  all,  they  championed  the  restoration 
of  the  Independence  of  their  home  lands, 
within  their  former  national  boundaries. 
*nie  British  Government  encourages  the  "gov- 
errunents  in  exile,"  most  of  which  maintain 
headquarters  in  London,  to  cherish  the  hope 
of  complete  restoration. 

Assuming  an  Integral  victory,  may  not  we 
Americans  be  allowed  to  ask  whether  the 
United  States  would  be  committed,  in  case 
of  its  full  entry  into  the  war,  to  the  program 
of  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante  in 
Europe  when  the  time  should  come  to  draft  a 
peace  settlement?  For  many  of  us  cannot 
forget  that  the  "Balkanization  of  Europe"  by 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  especially  through 
the  destruction  of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  and  the  creation  of  the  "cordon 
sanitaire"  in  eastern  Europe,  was  certainly 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  tremendous 
explosion  that  the  continent  suffered  20  years 
later. 

Anothei  aspect  of  interventionist  poteo- 
tlaiity  that  is  disturbing  to  many  is  the  wide- 
open  talk  to  the  effect  that  this  war  will  make 
either  Germany  or  the  United  States  the 
master  of  the  world.  Mr.  Wlllkle  forecasts 
Washington  as  "the  capital  of  the  world." 
If  not  Washington.  Berlin  will  be;  and  Mr. 
Wlllkle  prefers  Washington.  Analyze  so 
grandiose  a  conception  and  an  astronomical 
Imperialism  confronts  you.  The  America 
first  agitation  cannot  fall  to  be  strengthened 
by  these  symptoms  of  a  new  American 
megalomania  outrunning  in  scope  our  dream 
of  manifest  destiny  in  the  nineteenth  century 
and  cur  world-power  complex  which  was  sired 
by  the  Spanish-American  War. 

There  is  a  strong  case  for  undertaking  the 
specific  objective  of  saving  Britain  and  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Our  na- 
tional interest  seems  to  require,  when  Britain 
comes  to  make  peace  witj3  Hitler,  that  Britain 
shall  not  be  brought  so  low  in  bargaining 
power  that  Hitler  can  take  over  the  whole 
British  Navy  and  air  force  and,  quite  as  im- 
portant, dictate  that  Britain  shall  build  up  no 
new  sea  or  air  forces  in  the  future  except  what 
the  Berlin  government  may  permit.  The 
Versailles  Treaty  placed  precisely  such  re- 
strictions on  German  land,  sea,  and  air 
power.  Hitler  will  act  in  reprisal  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  if  he  has  the  strength  to 
impose  his  will.  If  Hitlei  is  able  to  do  that 
Britain  goes  under  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Nations  disintegrates,  except  Insofar  as  the 
United  States  can  take  them  into  a  genuine 
protective  custody. 

But.  why  should  the  United  States  go  be- 
yond the  specific  objective  of  saving  Britain 
from  collapse,  at  the  same  time  conserving 
the  political  unity  and  territorial  integrity  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Nations? 

In  view  of  the  recent  development  of  mili- 
tary aviation  as  a  major  factor  in  war.  Amer- 
icans may  tend  instinctively  to  reorient 
their  conception  of  their  relations  with  Eu- 
rope— that  is  to  say,  as  the  British  have  for 
300  years  or  more,  Americans  may  now  begin 
to  fear  as  a  grave  menace  to  their  own  se- 
curity the  rise  to  a  position  of  political  and 
military  mastery  In  Europe  of  any  single 
European  power.  Hitler  is  not  the  first  con- 
tinental dictator  Britain  has  fought. 

That  fear  has  controlled  British  foreign 
policy  for  many  generations.  While  under 
the  new  conditions  of  this  age  Americans 
may  be  developing  the  same  fear,  however, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  we  must 
take  over  the  traditional  British  foreign  pol- 
icy and  make  it  our  own  by  attempting  to 
dictate  what  the  future  political  organiza- 
tion of  Europe  shall  be  even  as  the  ccnse- 
quence  of  a  successful  war. 

Wars  of  limited  liability  are  notoriously 
hard  to  keep  within  the  bounds  originally 
assigned  to  them.  Yet  is  it  not  clear  that 
the  last  thing  the  American  people  want  Is 
a  war  of  unlimited  liabilltyf 


Crosses  in  Randcra 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IMARTIN  L  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 


Wednesday.  May  21. 1941 


POEM  BY  MERRELL  DOUGHERTY 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
I  include  a  poem  entitled  "Crosses  in 
Flanders,"  composed  by  Merrell  Dough- 
erty, an  employee  of  the  House  Ofiflce 
Building.  Because  of  its  uniqueness  and 
the  sentiments  expressed.  I  submit  this 
contribution  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  Nation  who  may  be  interested. 

CROSSES   IN    FLANDERS 

White  sentinels  stand  erect  and  still  and 
their  eternal  shadows  by  sim  and  moon 
shroud  the  last  sanctuary  where  every  wrong 
and  wronged  repose,  and  the  world's  im- 
mortal foemen  have  come  to  find  the  same 
reward.  Their  silent  vigil  o'er  the  van- 
quished dead  bespeaks  a  more  decorous  dec- 
lamation of  the  diabolical  orgy  and  wanton 
desecration  upon  defenseless  humankind 
than  all  the  surreptitious  Ideology  of  Magi, 
Muse,  and  Saint.  No  faith  or  hope  illumines 
nor  transcends  their  ominous  and  Inspiring 
awe,  for  man,  the  image  of  an  idol  he  adores, 
yet  practices  his  vainglories  on  man  and  can 
naught  gain  from  this  but  Iniquitous  respite. 
This  salient  legion  decries  with  obstreperous 
and  unmistakable  vehemence,  evil,  age-old 
mockery  and  the  sad  and  woeful  heritage  is 
the  ultimate  dream  of  mortal  man.  Ven- 
erated and  consecrated  by  the  infamies  of 
centuries  of  wrong  thinking,  of  worse  living 
and  more  sordid  ideals  of  false  hopes,  man. 
the  Idolator,  lover  of  craven  gods,  bestial 
passion  and  meaningless  mortality,  must  at 
last  succumb  to  that  Impious  fiend  of  death, 
destruction  and  despair.  Fool  I  Bow  low  to 
war  I 


The  St  Lawrence  Seaway  Offers  Real 
Transportation  Relief  to  the  Farmers 
of  the  West  and  Middle  West— All 
Disinterested  Authorities  on  Transpor- 
tation, Including  the  United  States 
Army  Engineers,  Are  for  It — Shall  the 
Lobbies  Control? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  19.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN, 
OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.    CULKIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 


* 
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radio  address  made  by  me  over  the  sta- 
tions of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
on  the  Orange  hour,  from  Washington, 
D.  Con  May  17.  1941: 

OcKxl  afternoon,  Xrlends.  The  high  cost  of 
transportation  la  the  chief  economic  disease 
that  afnicts  the  grain  fanner  of  the  Middle 
West.  The  National  Grange,  the  oldest  and 
soundest  of  our  national  farm  organizaticns, 
has  from  its  birth  been  a  vigorous  battler  lor 
the  correction  of  this  injustice.  Despite  the 
▼aliant  efforts  of  the  Orange.  raU  charges 
have  been  increased  year  by  year  until  the 
American  farmers  are  actually  getting  a 
lower  percentage  of  the  consumer's  dollar 
than  the  transportation  agencies.  It  Is  true 
that  trucks  have  helped  somewhat,  but  car- 
riage by  water  Is  the  principal  agency  upon 
which  the  farmer  must  rely  for  relief.  It 
eosts  four  times  as  much  to  transport  grain 
•cross  Montana  and  Kansas  by  rail  as  It  dees 
to  carry  grain  by  rail  where  Improved  chan- 
nels are  present. 

CKAIN     FARMERS     HIXPED 

The  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way reaching  the  heart  of  the  continent  will 
enable  the  western  farmers  to  transport  their 
grain  to  the  eastern  seaboard  and  overseas 
with  a  saving  of  approximately  8  cents  a 
bushel.  This  saving  will  he  reflected  back  to 
him  and  will  add  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  value  of  his  crop  without  Increas- 
ing the  price  the  consumer  pays. 

When  peace  does  come  and  for  many  years 
thereafter  America  will  have  the  duty  of 
feeding  the  world.  I  am  confident  that  we 
will  be  able  to  regain  and  to  hold  much  of  the 
export  grain  business  which  was  formerly 
ours  if  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  low-ccst 
transportation  which  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way will  provide. 

AN   EJTICIENT   YARDSTICK 

I  desire  to  emphasize  that  the  St.  Law- 
rence route  running  over  1,200  miles  Inland 
will  serve  as  an  efficient  yardstick  on  rail 
rates,  particularly  In  the  field  of  bulk  com- 
modities, which  Include  petroleum,  coal, 
grain,  and  other  imports  and  exports.  The 
classic  example  of  this  Is  In  the  field  of  gaso- 
line and  petroleum  products.  Recent  inves- 
tigations show  that  except  for  the  interven- 
tion of  water  transportation  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
line would  coet  the  consumer  20  cents  more 
a  gallon  at  the  pump.  It  is  fair  to  estimate 
that  water  transportation  beginning  >it  the 
oil  wells  saves  the  American  citizen  at  least 
•3.000.000.000  a  year.  These  savings  can  be 
largely  duplicated  for  the  western  farmer  on 
his  farm  products  by  the  yardstick  Influence 
»nd  operation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 
Let  us  illustrate  this  yardstick  Influence.  In 
1933  a  shallow-draft  Norwegian  steamboat 
captble  of  navigating  the  present  St.  Law- 
rence Canal  began  carrying  lard  direct  from 
Great  Lake  ports  to  Europe  at  40  cents  p>er 
hundred  pounds  from  Chicago,  50  cents  lower 
than  the  rail -ocean  combination  rate.  The 
railroads,  to  meet  this  competition,  and  with 
the  usual  concurrence  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  lowered  their  rates  to  62 
cents  per  hundred  pounds.  In  the  winter, 
when  the  Lakes  were  Ice-bound,  the  combi- 
nation rate  was  put  back  to  96  cents.  Under 
this  fluctuating  competition,  the  Norwegian 
service  was  discontinued.  With  the  St  Law- 
rence seaway  In  operation  with  much  larg?r 
boats,  the  rates  would  undoubtedly  go  as  low 
as  30  cents  per  hundred,  and  there  would  be 
continuous  service  during  the  season  of  open 
navigation. 

The  overwhelming  weight  of  competent, 
disinterested  authority  is  for  the  construc- 
tion of  this  seaway.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
planks  In  the  National  Grange  platform  for 
many  years. 

HIGHEST  AtrrHORrrr  for  rr 

President  Hoover,  who  was  an  economist 
of  the  orthodox  school,  and  had  no  illusions 
about  the  work  a  dollar  should  do.  stated 
on  Ju!y  18.  1932.  at  the  Ume  the  St.  Law- 
rence Treaty  was  signed  by  him: 


"Th2  St.  Lawrence  Treaty  marks  another 
step  forward  in  the  greatest  internal  Im- 
provement yet  undertaken  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  •  •  •  The  treaty 
provides  for  the  construction  of  a  27-foot 
waterway  from  the  sea  to  all  ports  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  Its  Influence  in  cheapening 
transportation  of  overseas  goods  will  spread 
widely  Into  the  interior.  •  •  •  Its  com- 
pletion will  have  a  profoundly  favorable  ef- 
fect upon  the  development  of  agriculture 
and  industry  throughout  the  Midwest." 

President  Roosevelt  became  Intimately  ac- 
quainted with  this  picture  while  Governor 
of  New  York  State.  On  Drcember  5,  1940,  he 
stated : 

"The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  Is  now  a  vital" 
necessity.  It  means  a  more  secure  nation. 
It  means  a  continent  protected  and  served 
by  the  additional  shipping  built  in  inland 
shipyards.  It  means  more  industries,  both 
defense  and  domestic,  thriving  on  the  cheap- 
est power  In  history.  It  means  more  comforts 
In  the  homes  of  many  cities  and  rural  areas. 
It  means  more  work  for  the  ordinary  citizen 
in  shipyards,  factories,  and  other  transporta- 
tion services  connecting  the  center  of  this 
continent  with  this  great  highway  to  and 
from  our  national  and  international  markets. 
This  project  will  cost  the  United  States  less 
than  three  battleships,  and  the  power  proj- 
ect will  be  entirely  self-liquidating." 

President  Coolidge,  a  genuine  realist,  and 
President  Harding  were  also  ardently  for  the 
seaway.  The  United  States  Army  engineers, 
the  world's  leading  experts  on  the  economics 
of  water  transportation,  nave  twice  recom- 
mended this  great  project.  The  American 
people  complain  that  the  last  frontier  Is  gene. 
The  fact  Is  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  will  open  up  a  new  frontier  in 
the  Northeast  and  Middle  West  which  will  be 
of  tremendous  economic  value  to  all  of  our 
people. 

HISTORY    REPEATS    nSELF 

That  history  repeats  itself  Is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  the  same  arguments  that  were  used 
against  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
are  now  being  used  against  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway.  A  new  generation  of  lobbyists  rep- 
resenting the  same  interests  who  fought  the 
Panama  Canal  bitterly  are  now  fighting  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  It  required  all  the 
vigor  of  Theodore  Rocsevelt  to  bring  about 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
public  opinion  was  then  divided  by  the  lobby- 
ing Influences.  No  one  now  doubts  the  ad- 
visability and  national-defense  value  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  fact  is  that  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  will  be  of  greater  economic 
beneflt  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
than  the  Panama  Caiial.  It  will  correct  any 
Inequality  that  was  caused  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal.  Make  no  mistake 
abOHt  It,  the  hue  and  cry  against  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  project  Is  based  on  the 
attempt  of  the  rallrcads  to  make  the  Great 
Lakes  area  an  inland  sea  without  free  ingress 
or  egress.  This  is  essential  In  carrying  cut 
the  railroads'  obvious  policy  of  making  cer- 
tain a  monopoly  of  transportation  in  America. 

POWER    DE\ELOPMENT 

The  power  development  will  bring  into  the 
United  States  1,100.000  horsepower  of  electric 
energy.  Without  doing  violence  to  the  exist- 
ing investment,  this  great  volume  of  energy 
produced  at  an  extremely  low  ccst  will  elec- 
trify the  farms  of  the  Northeast.  This  power, 
which  can  be  carried  300  miles  from  the 
site  of  the  dam.  will  substantially  reduce  the 
cost  of  lighting  for  the  households  in  New 
York  and  New  England.  Through  the 
medium  of  this  electricity  our  share  of  the 
cose.  $182,720,250,  can  be  amortized  and  paid 
off  in  20  years. 

NATIONAI.    DEFENSE 

Recent  world  events  nave  greatly  strength- 
ened the  demand  for  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  navigation  and  power  project. 
Happenings  In  Europe  and  Asia  emphasize 
the  necessity  for  closer  understanding  and 
better    defense     cooperation     between     the 


United  States  and  Canada.  No  matter  what 
may  come  in  ihe  way  of  dictatorships,  no 
matter  what  vheir  powers  and  strength  may 
be.  the  completion  of  thi.-  project,  giving  us 
as  It  docs  3.576  miles  of  additional  seaboard 
in  the  Interior  of  the  continent,  makes  all 
other  schemes  of  national  defense  pale  In 
comparison. 

This  undertaking,  needed  for  continental 
as  well  as  national  defense,  offers  the  United 
States  and  Canada  a  new,  secure,  and  land- 
locked coast  .'ine,  every  foot  of  which  Is  po- 
tentially defensible  and  provides  a  safe  haven 
for  airplane  bases,  submarines,  destroyers, 
and  other  war  craft.  The  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way is  a  national  betterment  which  will  tie 
together  the  industrial  and  agrictiltural  areas 
of  the  country  to  the  seven  seas.  It  will  make 
the  entire  continent  more  compact,  efficient, 
and  productive.  The  farmers  and  consumers 
of  America  will  be  »he  main  beneficiaries  of 
the  Great  Lases  seaway, 

THE  LOBBY  V.  THE  PEOPLE 

My  hearers  should  remember  that  favorable 
action  by  Congress  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  great  national  undertaking.  With  their 
eyes  on  the  tragedy  going  on  overseas  the 
American  people  seem  to  be  passive  as  to 
this  great  opportunity  for  national  better- 
ment that  is  within  their  grasp.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  railroads  and  their  affiliated 
lobbies  are  already  on  the  battle  line  here  In 
Washington.  The  old  guard  and  the  black 
horse  cavalry  of  special  interests  are  already 
riding  to  the  kill  both  by  day  and  night.  The 
mail  of  every  Member  of  Congress  is  filled 
with  fantastic  appeals  to  vote  against  the 
seaway.  Many  of  them  are  adroitly  addressed 
to  the  selfishness  of  localities,  ever  the  bane 
ot  popular  government.  Today  the  corridors 
ol  the  Capitol  and  the  House  Office  buildings 
are  already  ciowded  with  lobbyists  endeavor- 
ing to  work  their  will  on  the  people  s  repre- 
sentatives. I  confidently  predict  that  when 
the  seaway  is  ap  for  consideration  there  will 
be  a  thousand  lobbyists  here  In  the  Capitol  ^ 
with  entertainment  'or  all  comers. 

What  is  the  answer  to  this  situation  and 
how  can  It  be  cured?  It  is  up  to  you,  the 
people,  whose  economic  liberties  are  at  stake 
on  this  issue.  It  Is  up  to  the  States  and 
localities  whose  growth  and  material  interests 
are  Jeopardized  by  this  ancient  and  Indecent 
procedure.  If  you,  the  people,  will  but  rouse 
yourselves  to  the  needs  of  the  hour  and  flood 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  with 
requests  for  lavorable  action  on  this  seaway. 
Congress,  always  properly  responsive  to  popu- 
lar demand,  ^rill  in  turn  rouse  Itself  to  fa- 
vorable action.  T  urge  my  hearers  to  do  this 
today  and  to  carry  this  story  to  their  friends 
and  neighbors  asking  them  to  do  likewise. 
I  ask  you  to  do  this  in  the  Interest  of  a  better 
America.    I  chank  you  for  listening. 


The  Situadon  in  Palestine  and  the  Middle 
East 
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marks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  statement  from  the 
Emergency  Committed  for  Zionist  Af 
fairs. 

I  respectfully  recompiend  to  the  mem 
bership  of  the  House 

following   letter  and   .      

having  carefully  read  the  statement  and 
verified  the  facts,  I  caanot  help  but  give 
my  unqualified  endorjement  to  the  con- 
clusions expressed  th 
the  Members  would  agree  with  me  that 
everything  possible  sh(^ld  be  done  to  en- 
able the  Jews  of  Pales 
frontiers,  their  homes, 
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ine  to  defend  their 
and  their  honor. 

Emergency  (fcoMMrrrEE 

roR  Z  ONisT  Affairs, 
New  York  City,  May  15.  1941. 
Hon.  Martin  J.  Kennedy, 
House  of  Repreaenti  Uvea. 

Wash  ngton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Bjennedt:  The  steady 
course  of  events  In  the  middle  east,  which  Is 
bringing  the  war  closer  to  Palestine,  has 
resulted  in  the  spreadltg  of  rumors  and  re- 
ports, which  have  been  Inaccurate  and  con- 
fusing. 

In  order  to  provide  cur  friends  with  cor 
rect    background    matef 
Committee  for  Zionist 


a  statement  on  the  position  of  Palestine  and 


takes   the    liberty    of 
it,  herewith,  for  your 


the   middle   east,   and 
sending  you  a  copy  of 
Information. 
We  hope  that  you  will  find  It  of  Interest 
Very  sincerely  yours 

E.MANtJKL  Neumann. 

[Statement] 

the    SITUATION   IN    PALESTINE   AND    THE    MIDDLE 


EAST 


The   threat   to   the 


lal,    the    Emergency 
Affairs  has  prepared 


security   of  Palestine 


which  has  been  developing  during  the  past 
days  naturally  causes  serious  concern  to 
Zionists  and  to  all  friends  of  Palestine  In  this 
country.  It  has  become  obvious,  first,  that 
maximum  efforts  must  be  made  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  country,  and  secondly,  that  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  who  would  be  exposed  to 
special  danger  in  certal  a  eventualities  should 
be  given  every  pcsslbillty  to  defend  them- 
selves, the  country,  and  their  honor. 

2.  For  many  monthii  past  the  leaders  of 
the  Zionist  movemeni  and  of  the  Jewish 
community  In  Palestine  have  sought  to 
secure  from  the  British  authorities  the  right 
to  organize  a  Jewish  nllltary  force  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Near  East  in  the  war  against 
the  Axis.  These  efforts  have  received  the 
full  support  of  the  ]  Emergency  Committee 
for  Zionist  Affairs  In  America,  and  of  the 
Zionist  leadership  generally. 

8.  The  temporary  withdrawal  at  a  given  mo- 
ment of  any  substantial  part  of  the  British 
forces  In  Palestine  for  Service  elsewhere  might 
be  the  occasion  for  subversive  elements  there, 
acting  In  concert  wit  a  the  Nazis  to  create 
disorder,  riots,  or  possl'jly  worse.  It  Is  there- 
fore of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  country  that,  apart  from  the 
question  of  the  organization  of  a  specific 
Jewish  military  force,  the  l^yal  population, 
of  which  the  Jews  constitute  the  core,  be 
given  the  means  of  maintaining  order  and  de- 
fending themselves.  A  cablegram  has  recent- 
ly been  dl^atched  to  Prime  Minister  Win- 
ston Churchill  urging  the  organization  and 
arming.  In  this  critical  moment,  of  a  Jewish 
home  guard  In  Palestine.  To  date,  however, 
there  is  no  Information  at  hand  as  to  whether 
such  action  has  been  undertaken. 

4.  It  is  important  at  this  Jtincture  of  events 
to  see  the  Palestine  situation  in  proper  per- 
spective and  to  understand  the  forces  that  are 
at  work.  Without  such  a  perception  the 
whole  picture  becomes  distorted. 

It  may  be  noted  in  the  first  place  that  the 
events  now  transpiring,  whatever  their  ulti- 
mate consequences,  have  proved  to  the  hUt 


one  aspect  of  the  Zionist  case.  Not  only 
Zionists  but  many  far-sighted  Englishmen 
have  maintained  ever  since  the  first  World 
War  that  a  strong  Jewish  Palestine  is  vital- 
ly Important  for  strengthening  and  stabi- 
lizing the  position  in  the  middle  east  and 
affording  maximum  protection  to  the  Suez 
Canal.  As  long  as  the  whole  region  continued 
weak,  semidesert,  underpoptilated,  and  un- 
developed, it  could  oppose  little  resistance  to 
enemy  forces  and  would,  on  the  contrary, 
attract  them  as  easy  prey  to  predatory  de- 
sign. The  infiux  and  settlement  of  millions 
of  Jews  in  Palestine  would,  it  was  contended, 
introduce  a  virile  element  passionately  at- 
tached to  the  land  and  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  democracy.  The  Introduction  by  them  of 
science,  technical  equipment,  and  industrial 
development  would  vastly  strengthen  not  only 
Palestine  but  the  whole  middle  east.  That 
the  development  of  the  Jewish  National 
Home  in  Palestine  was  not  fostered  by  the 
mandatory  power  with  greater  vigor  and  de- 
termination is  one  of  the  major  tragedies  of 
our  time,  not  merely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Jewish  people  but  of  the  democratic 
world  order  as  well. 

5.  The  oppression  of  the  Jews  in  Europe 
over  increasingly  wide  areas  offered  an  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  to  carry  out  this  prom- 
ising program — an  opportunity  which  was 
utilized  to  only  a  limited  extent.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  policy  of  appeasement  in  vogue 
before  the  war  also  led  to  an  attempt  drasti- 
cally to  curtaU  this  process.  Instead  of  accel- 
erating the  development  of  Palestine  and 
thereby  strengthening  Its  powers  of  resist- 
ance, it  was  sought  to  secure  Arab  lo3ralty  by 
sacrificing  the  natural  expansion  of  the  Jew- 
ish National  Home.  Zionism  as  an  issue  was 
first  exaggerated  beyond  its  natural  impor- 
tance by  the  pre-ChurchlU  government,  and 
then  the  liquidation  of  the  Jewish  National 
Home  was  dangled  before  the  Arabs,  not  only 
of  Palestine  but  of  neighboring  countries,  as  a 
bait  to  attract  their  support.  In  this  way  the 
most  important  pro-British  factor  in  the 
Middle  East  was  let  down  while  dubious  ele- 
ments who  had  been  In  contlnuotis  flirtation 
with  the  Axis  Powers  were  rewarded  and 
"appeased." 

6.  Despite  the  bitter  disappointment  caiised 
In  Jewish  circles  by  this  policy  as  promulgated 
in  the  MacDonald  White  Paper  of  1939,  the 
war  found  the  Jews  nevertheless  resolved  to 
stand  by  Great  Britain  unconditionally  and 
to  do  their  utmost  to  strengthen  her  position 
In  the  Middle  East.  The  Jews  of  Palestine 
as  well  as  Europe  are  not  only  violently  antl- 
Nazl;  affirmatively,  they  are  fanatically  de- 
voted to  the  democratic  cause.  This  is  more 
particularly  the  case  In  Palestine,  where  the 
core  of  the  Jewish  community  and  Its  domi- 
nating influence  is  the  Federation  of  Labor, 
strongly  progressive  and  democratic  In  spirit. 

A  brief  rehearsal  of  Jewish  efforts  to  play 
their  part  in  the  struggle  is  in  place. 

7.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  pro- 
posal was  put  forward  on  the  ptu-t  of  Jews 
to  bring  to  Palestine  from  eastern  Europe  a 
selected  group  of  100,000  young  men  of  mili- 
tary age,  on  condition  that  they  enter  military 
training  Immediately  on  arrival,  in  order  to 
have  available  a  sizable  army  of  the  best 
human  material  and  of  high  morale  for  the 
defense  of  the  middle  east.  In  view  of  the 
policy  of  the  MacDonald  White  Paper,  this 
proposal  had  no  prospect  of  being  accepted  by 
the  British  authorities. 

8.  Immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  the  responsible  Jewish  authorities  in 
Palestine  called  on  the  Jewish  community 
to  register  voltmtarily  for  national  service. 
The  call  was  promptly  answered  by  136,000 
men  and  women.  "The  Palestine  Government 
expressed  appreciation  of  this  action,  but 
availed  itself  of  this  offer  only  to  a  very  lim- 
ited extent. 

9.  As  the  war  advanced  and  the  problem 
of  shipping  arose,  Jewish  leaders  put  forward 
a  proposal  that,  in  order  to  relieve  the  scar- 
city of  tonnage,  a  supply  base  for  milJtvy 


purposes  be  created  In  Palestine  and  that  all 
of  the  resources  available  in  the  country, 
including  experienced  management,  manu- 
facturing plants  and  equipment,  technicians 
of  aU  kinds,  be  mobilized  for  these  purposes, 
that  new  factories  t>e  built  if  necessary,  and 
that  substantial  stocks  of  raw  materials  and 
finished  goods  be  accumulated  and  stored  in 
the  country.  This  proposal  met  with  but  a 
limited  response. 

10.  For  many  months  past  the  Jewish 
community  of  Palestine  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Zionist  movement  In  England  have 
pressed  for  the  creation  of  a  Jewish  military 
force  to  aid  In  the  prosecution  ol  war 
against  the  Axle  and  for  the  defense  of  Pales- 
tine. This  request  has  been  given  consider- 
ation but  the  program  has  not  been  imple- 
mented to  the  present  day.  Political  rea- 
sons, inherited  from  the  era  of  appeasement, 
have  played  their  part  in  the  failure  to  cre- 
ate this  force.  Only  a  limited  number  of 
Palestinian  Jews,  whose  strength  had  never- 
theless grown  to  about  10.000,  have  been 
accepted  and  Incorporated  Into  the  British 
service.  They  have  participated  in  the  mili- 
tary operations  in  Libya,  East  Africa,  Greece, 
and  elsewhere,  and  have  given  an  admirable 
account  of  themselves.  The  gallantry  and 
fighting  value  of  the  Palestine  troops  have 
been  cited  by  General  Wavell  In  Egypt  and 
General  Ball  in  Eritrea. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Churchill  has 
stated  that  only  two  Allied  divisions  were 
available  at  any  one  time  for  active  service 
In  the  operations  which  brought  about  the 
Italian  defeat  in  Egypt  and  Libya.  One  may 
be  permitted  to  speculate  whether  subse- 
quent reverses  might  not  have- been  avoided 
had  thpt  army  been  reinforced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  further  two  or  three  divisions  of 
Palestinian   Jews. 

11.  WhUe  the  Jews  were  doing  their  ut- 
most— vmder  existing  limitations — to  make 
a  maximum  contribution  to  the  war  effort, 
the  situation  In  the  various  countries  of  the 
middle  east  has  been  steadily  deteriorating. 
Egypt  failed  to  declare  war  even  after  its 
territory  was  Invaded.  Syria  came  under  the 
administration  of  the  Vichy  Government 
with  Its  poUcy  of  supine  "collaboration" 
with  Germany.  In  Iraq  the  growth  of  pro- 
Nazi  sentiment  kept  pace  with  successive 
German  victories  and  culminated  in  rebellion. 
Saudi  Arabia  has  maintained  an  attitude 
of  neutrality  and  reserve.  Significantly 
Palestine  is  the  only  country  In  the  middle 
east  which  has  been  on  the  whole  actively 
pro-British.  It  has  been  the  only  country 
In  the  middle  east  which  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  supply  volunteers  to  the  British  forces. 
It  Is  the  place  in  which  King  Peter  of  Yugo- 
slavia and  his  Prime  Minister  and  the  Regent 
of  Iraq  have  taken  sanctuary  and  to  which 
English  women  and  children  have  been 
evacuated  from  Baghdad.  If  Palestine  oc- 
cupies this  imlque  position  and  represents 
a  spot  which  the  Allies  can  regard  as  terra 
flrma,  it  is  due  largely  to  the  presence  of  a 
strong,  organized  Jewish  community  of 
550,000  of  unquestioned  reliability,  whose 
loyalty  is  not  merely  formal  and  passive,  but 
Intense  and  d3mainic.  They  represent  a  force 
which.  If  utilized  to  the  full,  can  still  play  a 
vital  part  In  that  exceedingly  Important 
corner  of  the  world. 

12.  From  the  point  of  view  of  wider  strat- 
egy, the  significance  which  attaches  to  the 
proximity  of  Palestine  to  the  Suez  Canal  is 
obvious.  Not  merely  Is  the  canal  one  of  the 
world's  great  trade  arteries  but  its  control  la 
of  vital  Interest  to  Great  Britain  In  the  polic- 
ing of  the  seven  seas.  But  It  can  also 
become  a  channel  through  which  aggres&or 
powers  may  send  their  warships,  surface 
raiders,  and  submarines  to  msKt-  their  way 
to  the  South  Seas,  the  Far  East,  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Current  developments 
emphasize  what  has  been  understood  in  the 
past  by  only  a  few  far-vlsloned  men.  Now  it 
can  clearly  be  seen  that  it  is  in  the  interests 
of  a  stable  and  peaceful  world  order  that  this 


|i 
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Mr.    MARTIN    J.    KENNEDY.      Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
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waterway  linking  East  and  West  be  flanked 
by  nations  that  are  strong,  progressive,  and 
devoted  to  the  principles  which  underlie  our 
democratic  civilization. 

13.  The  anumptlon  that  antagonism  to  the 
Jews  or  Zionism  is  an  Important  factor  In  the 
disaffection  of  parts  of  the  Arab  world  is 
fallacious.  Neither  the  people  of  Egypt,  nor 
of  Iraq,  nor  of  other  Arab-speaking  countries 
have  any  deep  or  sustained  Interest  In  the 
Palestine  situation.  They  are  on  the  whole 
engrossed  in  their  own  problems.  Their  atti- 
tude toward  Britain  and  other  western  de- 

•  mocracles  is  determined  by  their  local  inter- 
ests, by  the  degree  of  effectiveness  of  Nazi 
agents,  and  by  their  own  general  outlook. 
The  democratic  tradition  in  these  countries 
Is  young  and  weak,  the  people  rather  primi- 
tive, and  the  popular  attitude  one  of  admira- 
tion for  force.  Among  some  Arab  groups  the 
seed  of  Axis  propaganda  has  therefore  fallen 
en  fruitful  soil.  Their  attitude  toward  the 
western  democracies  is  bound  to  fluctuate 
with  the  fortunes  of  war.  Democratic  .vic- 
tories will  Insure  their  loyalty,  while  Axis 
successes  will  tend  to  produce  the  opposite 
effect. 

14.  That  opposition  to  Jewish  Immigration 
Into  Palestine  could  not  entail  serious  conse- 
quences In  the  Arab  countries  Is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  events  of  far  graver  Importance 
from  the  Arab  point  of  view  failed  to  produce 
serious  repercussions.  By  way  of  illustration, 
a  few  years  ago  an  Important  province  of 
Syria,  the  Sanjak  of  AlexandretU,  Including 
the  important  seaport  of  that  name,  was  an- 
nexed to  Turkey  with  the  consent  of  the 
French  Government.  So  momentous  a  step 
which  was  susceptible  of  interpretation  as 
the  beginning  of  the  partition  of  Syria  passed 
off  with  some  local  demonstrations  in  Syria, 
but  without  protest  on  the  part  of  neighbor- 
ing Arab  countries.  Iraq,  which  appears  so 
turbulent  today,  even  refrained  from  sending 
a  diplomatic  note  to  Ankara  or  Paris.  To  as- 
sume  therefore  that  the  anti-British  revolu- 
tion in  Iraq  Is  motivated  by  resentment  over 
the  Influx  of  Jewish  refugees  In  Palestine 
Is  fantastic.  Such  an  Interpretation  can  only 
be  characterized  as  antl-Zlonlst  propaganda. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  former  Mufti 
of  Jerusalem,  who  was  responsible  for  re- 
peated riots  and  massacres  In  Palestine  and 
who  for  years  has  been  a  tool  of  the  Axis 
Powers  encouraged  and  financed  by  them, 
baa  been  living  In  Baghdad  for  some  time, 
where  he  has  continued  to  plot  and  Intrigue 
•gainst  the  British.  The  English  press  now 
recognizes  blm  for  what  he  has  always  been — 
•n  Arab  Quisling  In  league  with  the  enemy 
of  democracy,  imitating  and  emulating  his 
Blaster. 

18.  It  is,  of  course,  too  late  as  far  as  the 
present  war  is  concerned  to  change  the  situa- 
tion radically  In  the  &(iddle  E.-\st  and  to 
stabilize  it  by  the  creation  of  a  strong  Jewish 
Palestine  at  this  moment.  It  is  not  too  late, 
however,  to  make  full  use  of  the  patriotism, 
determination,  and  fighting  qualities  of  the 
Palestine  Jews.  The  least  that  can  be  done  is 
to  p^ace  weapons  In  their  hands  so  that,  in 
certain  eventualities,  they  may  defend  their 
frontiers,  their  homes,  and  their  honor.  It 
would  be  a  great  Injustice  to  them  to  let 
them  meet  possible  attacks  with  their  bare 
hands,  or  to  compel  them  to  an  attlude  of 
nonreslstance  and  abject  submission.  If  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst  they  have  the  right 
to  go  down  fighting,  if  need  t)e,  like  the  Poles 
or  the  Greeks. 

16.  Our  Information  is  to  the  effect  that 
large  British  and  Empire  forces  are  being 
concentrated  In  Egypt  and  other  points  in 
/  the  middle  east.  We  have  complete  confi- 
dence in  the  heroism  and  capacity  of  these 


armies  and  their  commanders  and  see  no 
ground  for  panic.  But  assuming  the  worst, 
even  a  temporary  withdrawal  from  the  east- 
em  Mediterranean  dees  not  spel)  the  end 
of  Zionism.  The  future  of  Zionism  is  bound 
up  with  the  future  of  the  democracies  in 
whose  ultimate  triumph  we  have  the  deep- 
est and  most  unshakable  faith.  Even  if 
Palestine  should  be  Invaded  and  part  of  what 
has  been  created  be  destroyed,  we  shall,  when 
the  war  is  over,  begin  where  we  left  off. 
The  events  of  the  past  years  in  Europe  have 
established  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  creation 
of  the  national  home  is  a  desperate  neces- 
sity, a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  the  Jewish 
people.  The  events  of  the  war  have  also 
proved  that  a  strong  Jewish  Palestine  is  an 
essential  link  In  the  chain  of  democratic 
defenses. 

Above  all,  the  Jews  have  demonstrated  their 
capacities  to  build  in  Palestine  a  modern 
commonwealth  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Upon  these  foundations  we  shall 
continue  to  build. 
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Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
amazing  to  read,  now  and  then,  the  pug- 
nacious pronouncements  of  some  of  our 
over-age  citizens.  Very  frequently  these 
are  men  in  high  places — Cabinet  ofBcers. 
Members  of  Congress,  and  even  men  of 
the  cloth.  These  warlike  utterances  of 
men  who  preach  the  gospel  make  one 
wonder  sometimes  just  hew  deeply  incul- 
cated are  their  teachings  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Some  of  them  are  good  collectors, 
other  are  builders  of  huge  edifices,  but, 
thank  God.  the  vast  majority  of  them 
are  men  of  faith,  whose  greatest  care  still 
is  the  welfare,  both  material  and  spir- 
itual, of  their  people.  To  that  vast 
group — Jew  or  gentile,  Catholic  or  Prot- 
estant, Christian  or  non-Christian — I 
give  reverence. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  not  of  the 
cloth  who  are  great  warriors.  They  be- 
lieve in  war — for  the  other  fellow.  They 
rattle  the  saber,  beat  the  drums,  and 
raise  their  voices  in  a  call  to  arms. 

Hell-Roarln'  Harry  and  Fierce  Fighter  Frank 
Are  chafing  for  war  with  prestige   of  high 

rank; 
But  while  the  convoys  are  braving  the  deep. 
Safely   and   soundly   theyll    snore   in   their 

sleep. 

How  true  it  is  that  old  men  make  wars 
which  young  men  have  to  fight.  The 
following  extract  is  from  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald: 

(By  Helen  Essary) 

I  know  I  should  be  In  a  state  of  rage  about 
something.     Columnists   should    be    always. 


But  it's  hard  to  feel  mad  about  anything 
when  the  only  sounds  you  hear  are  the  gentle 
baa-ings  of  some  sheep  over  on  the  hillside 
(oratory  again),  and  the  soothing  rustle  of 
the  wind  In  the  apple  orchard  beyond  the  old 
stone  fence. 

There  isn't  even  a  traflBc  problem  to  get 
upset  about  In  this  corner  of  Virginia,  Hot 
Springs.  I  haven't  seen  a  stop  or  go  light 
for  days  and  days. 

Still,  the  knack  of  getting  a  mad  on  hasn't 
quite  left  me.  A  report  of  the  speech  of  the 
Rt.  Rev.  William  T.  Manning  In  which  that 
holy  old  centenarian  demanded  that  the 
United  States  go  to  war  with  Germany  and 
"take  a  full  and  open  part  in  the  conflict" 
has  set  me  to  wondering  how  the  church 
manages  so  often  to  let  humanity  down  when 
spiritual  help  Is  most  needed. 

It  would  be  easier  to  have  faith  in  orthodox 
religion  if  so  many  of  its  interpreters  were 
not  stupid.  Inadequate.  It  isn't  surprising 
that  one-half  of  the  world  is  engaged  in  mur- 
der and  the  other  half  is  wallowing  in  vicious 
hate  when  you  consider  the  example  of  the 
clergy. 

Certainly  the  clergy  of  the  Bishop  Man- 
ning type.  The  bishop  and  the  700  delegates 
to  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  annual 
convention  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  New 
York  who  applauded  his  demand  for  armed 
Intervention,  know  that  warfare  means  the 
breaking  of  every  commandment  on  which 
Christianity  is  founded. 

And  yet  these  lofty  gentlemen  ask  that 
we.  the  people  of  the  United  States,  plunge 
into  such  fllth.  The  worthy  fellows  sup- 
posedly anointed  by  God  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  poor  human  beings  to  be  kind, 
honest,  and  decent,  urge  that  men  go  out 
to  kill  and  steal. 

If  the  clergy  were  worth  the  cost  of  Its 
Sunday  go-to-meeting  suits.  It  would  have  so 
influenc3d  men  and  women  that  there  would 
be  no  wars.  Being  a  parson  when  there's 
only  doctrine  to  preach  and  a  little  hand- 
shaking to  do  is  no  test  of  a  man's  fltness 
as  a  leader  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Nor  is  the  building  of  a  cathedral  any 
test  of  spirituality. 

I  suppose  no  really  spiritual  parson  ever 
got  a  cathedral  built  anyhow,  and  only  a 
smart  businessman  and  a  complete  pcgan 
ever  becomes  a  bishop.  The  simple,  good 
pastor  seldom  has  handsome  vestments  or 
the  velvet-cushioned  pews  In  his  tabernacle. 
It  takes  a  practical  man  to  get  anywhere  in 
religion.  A  practical  man  who  doesn't  worry 
when  he  falls  his  people  In  such  times  of  need 
as  now. 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  after  Bishop  Man- 
ning delivered  his  sweet  call  to  arms,  for 
other  people,  that  a  giant  halo  v;as  made  by 
a  sky  WTiter  in  his  honor  In  the  heavens 
above  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
in  New  York,  where  the  doughty  bishop  spoke. 

In  the  sj'nod  house  some  dear  soul  re- 
marked later  that  "the  bishop  had  an  invis- 
ible halo  but  now  has  a  visible  one."  How- 
ever, the  Identity  of  the  "inspiration"  for 
the  sky  writing  was  not  revealed.  It  was 
assumed  that  "the  smoke  formation  had  been 
paid  for  by  an  anonymous  admirer  of  the 
bishop." 

Probably  some  fellow  who  owns  munitions 
stock.  Today,  I'll  skip  the  advice  of  Bishop 
Manning  in  formulating  my  creed.  •  •  • 
I'll  take  my  religion  from  a  source  closer  to 
God — find  my  "sermons  in  stones,"  my  be- 
liefs "In  the  running  brooks" — and  as  much 
good  in  everything  as  possible. 

What  an  Insane  world  we  make  for  our- 
selves.   We  are  such  fools.    All  of  us. 
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Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  insert  an 
address  by  ijiy  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  Representative  Rudolph 
G.  Tenerowicz.  on  The  Poll  Tax  and 
American  Democracy.  The  address  was 
delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  for  Constitutional  Lib- 
erties, the  Maryland  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  the  blue  network  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.,  on  Sunday,  May 
18.  at  6:45  p.  m. 

The  address  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  today  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  celebrating  I  Am  Ap 
American  Day.  It  is  well  and  fitting  that 
such  a  day  should  be  observed,  for  it  implies 
all  of  the  historic  liberties  for  which  the 
American  people  have  fought.  It  means  that 
you  and  I,  as  Americans,  have  the  right  of 
freedom  of  speech,  of  religion,  and  assembly. 
And  it  stands  for  those  rights  guaranteed  by 
a  democracy,  such  as  the  right  to  vote,  the 
right  to  choose  in  free  and  honest  elections 
our  Presidents,  our  governors,  and  our  legis- 
lators. 

But  for  10,000.000  Americans  today's  cele- 
bration has  a  hollow  ring.  They  are  Ameri- 
cans, citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  they 
are  denied  the  right  to  vote.  They  have  no 
power  to  choose  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress or  In  their  State  legislatures.  They  are 
unable  to  elect  any  officials,  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  down  to  the  county 
sheriff. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  eight  States  in 
the  United  States  retain  an  antiquated  and 
un-American  restriction  on  suffrage.  I  refer 
to  the  poll  tax.  Eight  States  in  the  South 
require  that  before  a  citizen  may  go  to  the 
pells  to  choose  the  officers  of  his  Government 
he  must  pay  for  the  right  to  vote.  The  poll- 
tax  fee  ranges  from  $1  to  $2.  In  some  States 
the  voter  Is  required  to  pay  the  poll  tax  for 
only  the  current  year.  In  other  States  he 
must  pay  all  past-due  poll  taxes  for  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  in  any  election. 

The  story  behind  the  poll  tax  is  a  black  page 
in  American  life.  The  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  has  been  the  history  of  a  struggle 
for  an  increasing  voice  in  the  Government  by 
the  people.  In  1689  the  first  rebellion  in 
America  was  fought  by  Virginia  farmers 
against  a  tory  English  aristocracy  which  de- 
nied them  the  right  to  vote.  The  American 
Revolution  Itself  was  a  contest  for  a  govern- 
ment. In  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  based  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  In  the  years  following  the  Revolu- 
tion nearly  every  American  statesman  sought 
to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  Andrew  Jackson  fought  ag:  Inst 
the  landowners  and  the  town  merchants  who 
would  not  trust  the  people  with  the  right  to 
vote.  But  the  people  won  and  gradually  the 
right  to  vote  was  extended  regardless  of  the 
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ownership  of  property  or  the  payment  of 
taxes. 

The  modern  poll  tax  was  first  made  a  re- 
quirement for  voting  in  the  South  dtiring 
the  heydey  of  the  Populist  movement.  The 
first  State  to  adopt  it  was  Mississippi  In  1890, 
and  the  other  Southern  States  followed  In 
rapid  order.  By  1908  every  State  below  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line  required  a  voter  to  pay  a 
poll  tax. 

The  purpose  of  this  tax  was  not  to  raise 
revenue  or  to  measure  the  interest  of  the 
citizen  In  his  government.  Nor  was  it  levied, 
as  is  so  often  asserted,  primarily  to  keep  the 
Negro  from  voting.  The  real  reason  was 
stated  bluntly  by  a  delegate  to  the  Virginia 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1901.  I  quote: 
"There  is  a  mass  of  vicious  and  incapable 
whites  which  must  be  debarred  from  suffrage 
before  it  will  be  possible  for  a  better  state  of 
things  to  exist." 

Vicious  and  Incapable  whites?  Who  were 
they?  They  were  the  poor  tobacco  farmers 
who  were  protesting  against  the  crushing 
monopoly  of  the  Tobacco  Trust.  They  were 
the  cotton  farmers  who  were  overburdened 
with  mortgages.  They  were  the  workers  in 
the  towns  who  wanted  relief  from  a  10-  and 
12-hour  workday.  They  were  the  fathers 
and  mothers  who  wanted  a  decent  education 
for  their  children.  And  these  poor  people 
were  disfranchised  with  the  result  that  the 
officers  of  their  government  paid  them  no 
heed. 

People  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
are  vitally  concerned  about  this  device  which 
keeps  the  southern  people  from  voting.  The 
effect  of  the  disfranchisement  of  the  common 
people  within  the  poll-tax  States  is  a  matter 
of  self-ir  terest  to  the  people  in  every  State 
in  the  Union.  The  Fourth  National  Confer- 
ence on  Labor  Legislation,  held  several  years 
ago  at  the  Department  of  Labor  in  Washing- 
ton, reported  that  the  Southern  poll-tax 
States  rank  lowest  in  legislation  protecting 
labor,  women,  and  children.  Only  1  South- 
ern poll-tax  State  has  a  minimun^-wage  law 
for  women,  while  25  of  the  other  States  have 
such  legislation,  and  in  that  one  State,  gov- 
ernment officials  admit  that  the  law  is  not 
enforced.  Virginia  is  the  only  poll-tax  State 
which  makes  it  illegal  for  women  to  work 
more  than  48  hours  a  week.  There  are  twice 
as  many  child  laborers  in  the  South  as  there 
are  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  need  for 
legislation  to  protect  the  children  is  great, 
yet  only  one  Southern  State  outlaws  child 
labor  for  children  under  16  years  of  age. 
There  are  only  2  States  in  the  entire  country 
which  do  not  have  workmen's  compensation 
laws  to  protect  employees  when  they  are 
Injured.    Both  of  them  are  poll-tax  States. 

I  mention  all  of  this  because  it  has  a 
meaning  for  the  people  not  only  in  the 
South,  but  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  When 
working  conditions  ar«  below  the  normal 
standard  in  the  poll-tax  States,  the  work- 
ers in  the  rest  of  the  country  are  endangered. 
The  cotton  mills  of  New  England  will  move 
to  the  South,  as  they  have  bsen  moving,  to 
take  advantage  of  a  people  who  have  no 
legislative  safeguards.  The  coal  operators 
of  the  Nation  will  try,  as  they  have  tried,  to 
force  the  miners  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  the  other  great  coal-produc- 
ing areas  to  take  lower  wages  because  the 
miners  in  Virginia.  Tennessee,  and  Ala- 
bama work  at  a  cheaper  wage.  If  their  fel- 
low workers  in  the  South  must  take  lower 
wages  and  longer  hours,  then  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  same  working  conditions 
will  be  foisted  upon  them.  So  it  is  impera- 
tive for  the  welfare  of  every  person  through- 
out the  United  States  to  see  that  the 
southern  people  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  subject  their  Government  officials  to 
the  test  of  poptilar  approval. 

The  poll  tax  has  another  effect  on  the  life 
of  the  Nation.  The  8  poll-tax  States 
send   78   Congressmen   and    16   Senators   to 


Washington  to  help  pass  our  laws.  These 
legislators  from  the  poll-tax  States  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  in  determinating  what  leg- 
islation Congress  shall  pass.  And  we,  in 
other  parts  of  the  Nation,  have  the  right  to 
demand  that  the  legislators  from  the  South 
listen  to  the  people  in  their  States  as  we 
expect  our  Representatives  and  Senators  to 
listen  to  us. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen from  the  poll-tax  States  are  elected 
by  only  a  fraction  of  their  constituencies. 
In  the  1940  elections,  for  example,  the  aver- 
age vote  cast  in  the  poll-tax  districts  was 
barely  22.000.  But  in  the  other  States,  where 
there  was  no  poll  tax  to  disfranchise  the  peo- 
ple, 128,000  people  voted.  More  votes  were 
cast  for  two  Congressmen  in  the  small  State 
of  Rhode  Island  with  a  population  of  713,000 
than  were  cast  In  Alabama,  Georgia.  Mis- 
sissippi, and  South  Carolina  with  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  11,000,000  people.  Nor 
were  the  election  figures  in  the  decisive  ETem- 
ocratlc  primaries  much  larger.  In  42  of  the 
poll-tax  districts  there  were  no  contests,  and 
therefore  no  primary  elections.  In  the  re- 
maining districts  the  number  of  voters  was 
still  less  than  one-third  the  national  average. 

The  past  few  years  have  shown  that  the 
Legislators  from  the  poll-tax  States  are  not 
responsive  to  the  75  percent  of  the  people  in 
their  districts  who  are  not  able  to  vote. 
While  Congressmen  from  other  parts  of  the 
country,  with  similar  constituencies,  have 
voted  for  social  legislation  to  protect  the 
rights  of  labor,  to  give  aid  to  the  unem- 
ployed, to  promote  public-works  projects,  and 
slum-clearance  programs,  the  Legislators 
from  the  poU-tax  States  have  almost  uni- 
formly opposed  such  legislation. 

And  they  wield  a  tremendous  power. 
Though  they  constitute  only  one-sixth  cf  the 
Membership  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
they  control  more  than  one-third  of  the 
major  committee  chairmanships.  Any  legis- 
lation concerning  agriculture,  appropriations, 
banking,  foreign  relations,  the  Judiciary,  naval 
affairs,  or  veterans  must  go  through  the 
hands  of  these  gentlemen.  They  have  the 
power  to  delay  and  to  prevent  the  considera- 
tion of  any  legislation  which  they  do  not 
want.  And  too  often  the  recprds  of  these 
gentlemen  indicate  that  they  do  not  want 
legislation  which  is  demanded  either  by 
many  of  the  people  in  their  own  districts 
or  by  the  people  throughout  the  United  States. 

So  the  campaign  to  abolish  the  poll  tax 
has  become  a  major  national  issue.  It  is 
not  only  that  we  must  establish  a  100-percent 
democracy  in  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
but  we  must  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
people  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  South 
by  making  their  Congressmen  and  Senators 
true  representatives  of  all  of  the  people.  The 
people  of  the  South  want  the  poll  tax  abol- 
ished. They  m  common  with  all  Americans 
do  not  believe  that  the  ability  to  pay  taxes 
should  be  a  criterion  for  man's  ability  to 
govern  himself.  We,  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 
should  help  the  southern  people  to  eliminate 
this  blight  on  democracy. 

There  is  pending  in  Congress  a  bill,  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Representative  Lex 
E.  Geter  of  California  and  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida,  which 
would  outlaw  the  collection  of  poU  taxes  in 
Federal  elections. 

It  is  very  fitting  that  the  National  Federa- 
tion for  Constitutional  Liberties  has  Joined 
with  a  number  of  southern  organizations  to 
sponsor  a  national  anti-poll-tax  week  to  press 
the  campaign  '-o  pass  this  legislation.  For 
the  campaign  to  abolish  the  poll  tax  has 
become  a  symbol  of  the  struggle  to  maintain 
a  democracy  in  the  world.  If  democracy 
means  anything  it  means  the  right  of  the 
people  to  govern  themselves. 

Every  believer  in  democracy  shotild  support 
this  bill  to  restore  the  right  to  vote  to  the 
southern  people.    I  suggest  that  you  write  to 
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your  Rf  pre8entaftlve«  and  urge  that  they  sup- 
port the  Ceyer  tnd  Pepper  antl-poU-tax  bills. 
Thank  you. 


Titic  to  Certain  Streets  in  the  Gty  of  Hot 
Sprinf  s,  Ark. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

or  ARKAXSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  May  21. 1941 


Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
14.  1941.  when  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
had  under  consideration  H.  R.  4590.  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1942.  I  offered  an  amendment 
providing  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $7,000 
be  appropriated  to  pay  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's share  of  resurfacing  and  recon- 
structing Reserve  Avenue  from  its  inter- 
Bectlon  with  Cottage  Street  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Army  and  Navy  Hospital 
northeasterly  to  its  intersection  with  Palm 
Street  and  that  portion  of  Spring  and 
Laurel  Streets  Immediately  adjacent  to 
and  surrounding  the  grounds  on  which 
the  Government  free  bathhouses  are  lo- 
cated. The  amendment  was  to  cover  the 
cost  of  resurfacing  that  portion  of  said 
streets  ceded  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  in  1880  for 
public  use. 

A  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment was  made  and  in  the  course  of  dis- 
cussion some  question  was  Injected  with 
reference  to  the  fee  simple  title.  I  stated 
at  the  time  that  it  was  my  Information 
that  fee  simple  title  was  vested  in  the 
Government  covering  one-half  of  said 
streets  adjacent  to  the  hospital  and  bath- 
houses and  that  the  only  title  vested  in 
the  city  of  Hot  Springs  was  that  of  pub- 
lic use  and  supervision,  taking  the  posi- 
tion that  the  fee  simple  title  was  and  is 
now  vested  in  the  Federal  Government. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
JoHMsoNl  stated  that  he  had  been  ad- 
vised that  "the  Utle  is  in  the  city."  This 
is  based  upon  his  information.  This  col- 
loquy can  be  found  by  referring  to  the 
CoMCREssiONAL  RscosD  Under  date  of  May 
14.  1941.  pages  4057  to  4059. 

On  May  15. 1  requested  Hon.  Hillory  A. 
Tolson,  Acting  Associate  Director,  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  to  give  me  a 
legal  opinion  with  reference  to  the  title 
to  the  streets  in  question,  and  I  received 
this  opinion  on  May  17,  1941,  and  here- 
with I  quote  same: 

VmrtD  Statcs  Dkpast- 

MXNT  or  THX  iNTnUO*. 

National  Paxk  Snvicx. 
Waahinifton.  May  17,  1941. 
Hon.  W.  P.  Noaanx. 

House  of  Representatives. 
llT  DKAa  Mr  Noaanx:  This  refers  to  your 
recent  telephonic  conrersatlon*  concerning 
the  title  to  certain  city  street*  In  the  city 
of  Hot  Springs.  Ark.,  namely.  Reserve  Avenue 
from  Its  Intersection  with  Cottage  Street  to 
Its  Intersection  with  Palm  Street,  and  that 


portion  of  Sprln?  Street  and  Laurel  Street 
Immediately  adjacent  to  block  82. 

In  order  to  Identify  the  properties  under 
discussion,  there  Is  enclosed  a  plat  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park  and 
vicinity  showing  the  streets  Involved  colored 
In  red  and  the  Government -owned  lands  bor- 
dering the  streets  colored  In  blue.  The  pri- 
vately owned  lands  bordering  the  streets  on 
the  south  are  not  colored. 

Section  6  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
on  June  18.  1880  (21  Stat.  288).  provides  In 
part,  as  follows: 

"That  the  streets,  courts,  and  alleys  and 
other  thoroughfares  of  the  town  of  Hot 
Springs,  as  surveyed,  opened,  or  established 
by  the  commissioners  and  represented  on 
the  map  of  said  town,  and  not  Included  in 
the  permanent  reservation,  be.  and  the  same 
are  hereby,  ceded  to  the  corporation  of  the 
town  of  Hot  Springs  for  public  use." 

The  obvious  Intent  of  this  provision  In  the 
statute  was  to  cede  an  easement  in  the  streets 
affected  thereby  to  the  town  of  Hot  Springs 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  public.  It  is  our 
view,  therefore,  that  the  United  States  re- 
tained title  to  the  underlying  fee  In  the  bed 
of  the  streets  in  question,  at  least  to  the 
center  thereof,  as  an  abutting  owner,  and  It 
holds  title  thereto  subject  only  to  the  ease- 
ments for  use  as  public  streets  granted  to  the 
town  of  Hot  Springs  by  the  said  statute. 

Accordingly,  if  the  streets  are  hereafter 
abandoned  by  the  town  (now  city)  of  Hot 
Springs,  pursuant  to  the  procedure  provided 
by  sections  10028  to  10030,  Inclxisive.  of  Polk's 
Digest  of  Arkansas  Statutes.  1937.  the  public 
easements  In  and  over  the  streets  held  by  the 
city  will  thereupon  merge  with  the  under- 
lying fee.  restating  in  the  vesting  of  absolute 
ownership  of  the  streets  In  the  owners  of  the 
abutting  property. 

As  long  as  the  public  easements  In  the 
streets  are  held  by  the  city  and  are  not 
vacated  In  accordance  with  the  above-men- 
tioned statutes,  the  city  has,  of  course,  con- 
trol over  the  streets  and  Is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  maintaining  them  In  proper  condi- 
tion for  public  travel.  However,  we  believe 
that  the  Federal  Govenunent,  as  an  abutting 
owner  and  the  direct  recipient  of  the  usual 
benefits  derived  from  Improved  streets,  should 
contribute  an  equitable  amount  toward  the 
costs  of  Improving  the  streets,  even  though 
such  costs  could  not  legally  be  assessed 
against  the  Government  as  in  the  case  of 
private  owners. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  In 
the  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
upon  us. 

Sincerely  yours. 

HlIXORT  A.  TOLSON, 

Acting  Associate  Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  merely  inserting 
tills  opinion  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  question  as  to  where  the  fee  simple 
title  is  with  reference  to  the  property 
ceded  under  this  act,  because  I  shall  at 
some  future  time  make  additional  efforts 
to  secure  the  desired  appropriation  for 
the  paving  of  these  streets. 


License  Fee  for  School  Busses  in  District 
Is  Unnecessary  and  Unfair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  May  21. 1941 


Mr.     SHAFER    of    Michigan.      Mr. 
Speaker,  a  decision  handed  down  Monday 


in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
reinstating  the  prosecution  of  the  Monu- 
mental Motor  Tours,  Inc.,  of  Baltimore, 
and  Martin  J.  Graff,  a  driver,  brings  to 
the  fore  a  serious  situation  that  has  arisen 
in  connection  with  the  transportation  of 
school  cliildren  and  other  sight-seeing 
groups  from  the  many  States  into  the 
city  of  Washington.  The  action  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  makes  it  necessary  for 
motorbus  operators  from  other  cities  to 
pay  a  special  license  fee  of  $100  if  they 
transport  school  children  and  other  sight- 
seers from  one  point  of  interest  to  an- 
other in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

According  to  the  newspaper  account  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals'  decision,  Graff  was 
arrested  May  1,  1940,  when  he  brought 
some  tourists  to  Washington  from  Balti- 
more by  'vay  of  Annapolis.  After  reach- 
ing Washington  he  delivered  his  tourists 
at  various  hotels  and  points  of  interest 
here  and  was  arrested  while  waiting  at  a 
hotel  for  them  to  return  to  his  bus.  The 
police  court  dismissed  charge  and  the 
district  ofiBciais  appealed  the  decision. 
The  decision  will  affect  hundreds  of  busses 
which  bring  parties  to  Washington  each 
spring  and  summer  from  as  far  away  as 
the  west  coast,  according  to  the  news- 
paper article. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hundreds  of  busloads  of 
school  children  come  to  Washington 
every  June.  Their  expenses  must  be  kept 
at  the  lowest  possible  figure.  In  most 
cases  their  expense  money  has  been  ob- 
tained through  various  entertainments 
staged  during  the  year.  Because  of  the 
lack  of  finances  the  transportation  prob- 
lem after  reaching  Washington  has  beea 
solved  by  the  operators  of  busses  taking 
these  groups  from  one  point  to  another 
within  the  city.  In  exacting  a  $100  fee 
for  the  operation  of  school  busses  within 
the  District,  the  Diitrict  officials  are  plac- 
ing a  burden  which  cannot  be  borne  by 
students  and,  no  doubt,  will  result  in  pre- 
venting many  of  these  groups  from  visit- 
ing the  Nation's  Capital. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  sightseeing  com- 
panies located  within  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington are  opposed  to  companies  located 
outside  of  the  District  operating  their 
vehicles  here  and  through  their  insistence, 
the  $100  license  fee  is  to  be  enforced.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  entirely  proper  that  no  out- 
side company  should  come  into  Washing- 
ton and  undertake  a  sightseeing  business 
without  proper  authority  and  without 
paying  a  reasonable  fee  but  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  equally  proper  that  where  an 
operator  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
brings  in  a  group  from  outside,  especially 
where  he  gets  no  additional  fee  for  do- 
ing so,  he  should  be  permitted  to  carry 
his  own  group  between  all  points  of  in- 
terest within  the  city.  This,  of  course, 
he  cannot  do  if  he  is  required  to  pay  a 
$100  license  fee  unless  the  fee  is  included 
in  his  contract  with  church  and  school 
groups.  It  is  an  unreasonable  and  un- 
fair tax  against  such  groups. 

According  to  the  Information  which  I 
have  been  able  to  gather  the  only  people 
supporting  the  $100  license  fee  on  school 
busses  are  the  sightseeing  companies 
wiihin  the  city  of  Washington.  I  have 
communications  which  show  that  the 
Washington  Board  of  Trade  is  opposed 
to  such  a  tax  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  Congress  are 
opposed  to  such  an  unreasonable  license 


fee.  Legislation  to  correct  this  unfair 
situation  has  been  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Jesse  Wolcott,  of  Michigan  (H. 
R.  4077) ,  and  is  now  pending  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
take  this  occasion  personally  to  urge 
every  Member  of  Congress  who  believes 
that  the  children  from  his  congressional 
district  should  be  permitted  to  use  their 
own  sightseeing  busses  while  visiting  In 
Washington  to  appoint  himself  a  com- 
mittee of  one  to  see  that  this  legislation 
is  immediately  reported  to  Congress  and 
enacted  into  law. 


Action  Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  JARRETT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  May  21, 1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    OIL    CITT    (PA.) 
DERRICK 


Mr.  JARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Oil  City  Derrick  of  May  20,  1941: 

(From  the  OU  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  of  May  20, 
1941] 

ACTION  ITEEDEO 

President  Roosevelt  last  January  conceded 
that  because  of  the  urgency  for  defense  ap- 
propriations, nondefense  spending  should  be 
cut  to  the  bone.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Morgenthau  last  month  asserted  that  81.000,- 
000.000  should  be  cut  out  of  nondefense  costs. 
Speaker  Rayburn  a  few  days  later  announced 
he  would  urge  the  White  House  to  Initiate  a 
reduction  of  that  amount  In  the  nondefense 
budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Of  course, 
the  Republicans  in  Congress  and  most  of  the 
country,  day  in  and  day  out,  for  the  last  few 
years  have  called  for  reduction  in  the  rapidly 
growing  nondefense  costs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  nobody  does  anything  about  it  except 
talk.  Everybody,  it  appears,  wants  someone 
else  to  take  the  initiative — in  other  words, 
wants  to  pass  the  buck.  Mr.  Roosevelt  seem- 
ingly cannot  bring  himself  to  wield  the  paring 
knife.  Mr.  Morgenthau  says  the  job  belongs 
to  Congress.  Members  of  that  august  body 
retort  that  they  are  not  going  to  be  left  hold- 
ing the  bag — or  words  to  that  effect.  So 
nothing  Is  being  dene,  despite  unanimous 
agreement  that  these  appropriations  should 
be  cut. 

Meanwhile  most  of  us  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunicv  to  do  a  little  fleurinK  on  the  basis  of 
the  proposed  higher  tax  Increases.  We  find — 
we  middle-class  folk — that  Federal  taxes  on 
our  Incomes  this  year  will  be  two.  three, 
four — yes — even  five  times  what  they  were  on 
last  year's  income.  So  we  have  told  the  good 
wife  we  must  get  along  on  less.  We  have  cut 
down  some  of  our  luxury  spending  In  order 
to  be  able  to  pay  these  taxes.  In  other  words, 
we  are  pulling  In  our  belts  a  few  notches — 
that  Is,  all  of  us  are  doing  so  except  the 
Federal  Government.  There,  It  Is  "business 
as  usual." 


St  Lawrence  Logroll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF  Missoxnii 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  21. 1941 


EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  ST.  LOUIS  POST- 
DISPATCH  AND  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMO- 
CRAT 


Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend 
into  the  Record  two  editorials,  one  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch  and  another 
from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
Both  of  these  editorials  sense  the  admin- 
istration's intentions  on  procedure  to  log- 
roll the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project 
through  the  Congress.  Such  tactics  are 
condemned  by  both  papers. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  May  14, 
1941) 

NO  TIME  FOR  LOGROLUNG 

It  is  reported  from  Washington  that  advo- 
cates of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  may  at- 
tempt to  organize  an  omnibus  bill  which 
would  provide  not  only  for  the  seaway,  but 
also  for  the  Florida  ship  canal,  Passama- 
quoddy,  the  Tombigbee  development,  the 
Arkansas  Valley  Authority,  and  the  Colum- 
bia River  development. 

If  such  a  bill  were  drawn  it  could  be  re- 
sorted to  for  only  one  reason.  This  would 
be  because  groups  of  special  pleaders  hope 
to  accomplish  thrdugh  legislative  logrolling 
ends  which  they  had  despaired  of  accom- 
plishing as  Individual  groups. 

The  logrolling  device,  however  frequently 
employed,  is  unworthy  of  democratic  repre- 
sentatives. To  use  it  to  put  over  nondefense 
projects  when  the  Nation  Is  engaged  In  a 
mighty  effort  to  build  up  its  defenses  would 
be  little  short  of  criminal. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  idea  has  Its  com- 
mendable points,  enough  of  them  that  its 
backers  could  only  make  a  colossal  mistake 
in  grouping  It  with  such  ill-starred  projects 
as  Passamaquoddy  and  the  Florida  ship 
canal.  The  latter  have  proved  themselves  to 
be  nothing  more  than  financial  rat  holes  of 
the  worst  sort.  They  had  no  useful  place 
even  when  the  motive  of  many  Federal  proj- 
ects was  merely  to  put  money  In  circulation. 
If  the  admlnlstratioa  revived  them  now,  it 
would  be  guilty  of  sabotaging  the  defense 
program. 

Canada  Is  decidedly  cool  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence project  and  for  the  sufficient  reason 
that  construction  of  the  seaway  would  divert 
energy  and  money  which  should  go  into  win- 
ning the  war.  The  wise  course  for  both 
countries  is  to  table  this  controversial  Issue 
until  public  works  are  needed  to  offset  the 
let -down  which  will  Inevitably  foUow  the  war. 
That  will  be  time  enough  to  pass  on  this 
$270,000,000  water  power  and  navigation 
project. 

I  From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  of  May 
18,  1941] 

STATUS    OF    THE    SEAWAT 

The  violent  tempo  of  developments  in  Eu- 
rope has  so  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
President  and  Congress  that  nothing  has  been 
said  recpntly  about  the  proposed  American- 
Canadian   agreement   on    the   St.    Lawrence 


waterways.  Presumably  both  are  content  to 
forget  about  it  for  the  moment,  as  they  con- 
centrate on  the  problems  attending  aid  to 
Britain.  But  a  timely  warning  is  hereby  ut- 
tered, a  warning  to  Congress  not  to  be  taken 
unawares. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  status  of  thf 
St.  Lawrence  project  is  that  of  an  agreement 
signed  last  month  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King.  As  such  it 
requires  for  adoption  merely  the  majority 
vote  of  any  quorum  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. A  treaty  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
approval  by  the  Senate.  A  St.  Lawrence  treaty 
was  emphatically  voted  down  In  1934  So. 
although  the  agreement  appears  somnolent 
and  unlikely  to  be  called  up  at  this  session. 
It  is  quite  possible  for  it  to  be  presented  at 
any  time  when  friends  of  the  administration 
believe  the  opposition  Is  napping. 

This  may  not  be  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Intention, 
but  it  conceivably  could  be.  and  as  he  classes 
the  waterways  project  as  an  emergency  enter- 
prise he  might  press  it  for  passage  on  that 
basis,  despite  the  fact  that  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  immediate  defense  and  require"?  for 
completion  large  sums  badly  needed  for  more 
pertinent  defense  Items. 

We  didn't  need  the  St.  Lawrence  water- 
ways project  In  1934.  and  we  don't  need  It 
now.  It  Is  an  ill-advised  piece  of  legislation 
In  which  the  States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
are  vitally  Interested.'for  reasons  stated  many 
times.  Only  recently  a  new  objection  to  the 
proposal  has  been  raised,  which  has  direct 
relation  to  national  defense.  Plans  are  well 
along  for  extensive  shipbuilding  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  vessels  are  of  such  draught 
that  they  can  reach  the  open  sea  via  Lake 
Michigan,  the  Illinois  and  the  Mississippi 
Rivers.  But  this  route  cannot  be  followed  if. 
under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  Canada 
controls  water  levels  in  Lake  Michigan  and 
restricts  the  flow  into  the  Illinois  River  at 
Chicago.  In  view  of  the  pressing  immediate 
need  for  ships,  common  sense  alone  demands 
that  the  Inland  channel  be  maintained  at 
present  level,  or  higher.  Even  granting  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  is  needed  for  de- 
fense, which  we  do  not.  it  could  not  possibly 
be  completed  before  1946,  a  date  too  remote 
to  figure  in  any  immediate  program. 

The  Senate  disposed  of  the  treaty  with 
finality  7  years  ago.  but  the  President  has 
not  accepted  the  verdict.  He  offers  it  now 
under  the  guise  of  a  defense  measure  and 
there  are  reports  In  Washington  that  he  has 
a  plan  to  Include  the  seaway,  the  Florida  ship 
canal.  Passamaquoddy,  and  several  similar 
projects  in  an  omnibus  bill,  which  he  will 
present  to  Congress  on  what  has  been  de- 
scribed as  an  "all-for-one  and  one-for-all" 
basis. 

Such  maneuvering  might  get  the  results 
he  wants.  But  not  If  Congress  Is  on  its  toes. 
En  garde! 


Constructive  Action  and  Leaderihip 
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ARTICLE  BY  THE  TIMKEN   ROLLER 
BEARING  CO. 


Mr.    VOORHIS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  because  it  shows  so  clearly  how 
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a  progressive  company  can  maintain  con- 
tinuous operation  without  any  change 
being  made  In  our  wage-hour  legislation, 
and  because  I  believe  the  Timken  Roller 
Bearing  Co.  is  entitled  to  a  word  of  com- 
mendation from  the  Congress  for  what  it 
has  done.  I  am  pleased  to  include  with 
m  -  remarks  the  following  material  on 
how  that  company  has  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  what  has  been  called  "the  week 
end"  without  any  considerable  amount  of 
overtime  and  without  a  word  of  complaint 
against  constructive  legislation: 

BOW    THS   TIMKZM    KOLI.ZK    BZAKING   CO.    SOLVED 
THX  WKKK-Wm  BLACK-OUT 

Back  in  August  of  1939  the  Timken  Roller 
Bearing  Co.  foresaw  the  huge  amounts  of 
Timken  steel,  Timken  tubing,  and  Timken 
bearings  that  would  be  required  as  the  de- 
fease program  gained  headway.  Steps  were 
taken  at  that  time — 20  months  ago — to  inau- 
gurate a  system  that  would  enable  us  to  keep 
our  equipment  running  168  hours  a  week 
(24  hours  a  day  for  7  days)  and  thus  elim- 
inate week-end  black-cuts  while  still  com- 
plying with  the  40-hour  workweek.  Keeping 
step  with  the  expansion  of  defense  needs 
during  this  ao-month  perlcd,  one  department 
after  another  ha«  been  put  on  this  schedxile. 

In  brief,  this  anti-black-cut  schedule  calls 
for  three  8-hour  shifts  per  day  up  to  40  hours 
per  week.  By  having  four  crews  (Instead  of 
three)  to  handle  these  three  shifts,  we  are 
able  to  rotate  the  working  time  for  each 
crew  so  that  It  works  40  hours  a  week  (the 
fotir  crews  thus  keeping  the  equipment  r\m- 
nlng  180  hours  a  week). 

By  an  ingenious  scheduling  arrangement 
of  shifts  and  crews,  each  crew  works  five  extra 
shifts  over  each  period  of  20  weeks  (for  which 
overtime  Is  paid).  These  five  extra  shlfta 
for  each  of.  the  four  crews  are  all  that  la  nec- 
eaaary  to  bring  the  equipment  workweek  up 
to  the  168-hour  total. 

This  schedule  has  been  so  carefully  worked 
out  that  every  man  works  5  days  In  a  row 
and  then  is  off  at  least  48  hours,  after  which 
he  changes  ahifu.  And  over  each  period  of 
20  weeks,  each  man  has  five  Simdays  oS.  The 
shift  schedule  runs  30  weeks  and  then  repeats 
without  change. 

The  Inside  pages  at  this  pamphlet  repro- 
duce a  copy  of  the  schedule  chart  which 
•hows  In  detail  exactly  how  the  plan  works. 
Tou  will  note  that  the  three  shlfu  are  listed 
In  the  left-hand  column;  and  that  the  four 
erews  are  designated  by  the  letters  A,  B.  C. 
and  D.  If  John  Doe  Is  a  member  of  crew  A, 
the  hours  designated  by  the  letter  A  on  this 
chart  show  exactly  the  hours  and  shifts  he 
will  work  during  the  entire  30-week  period. 
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Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  May  19.  the  Philippine  export- 
control  law — Senate  Joint  Resolution 
76 — passed  the  House.  Its  sponsor  was 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Mat],  the  chairman  of  the  House  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee,  which  held  hear- 
ings on  the  subject. 


Through  a  misunderstanding  I  was  not 
able  to  ask  him  when  the  bill  was  under 
discussion  a  question  to  whicii  he  had 
previously  agreed  to  answer  in  the  af- 
firmative and  which  was  discussed  in  the 
ViUamin  memorandum  inserted  by  me 
in  the  Record  of  May  15.  That  question 
was  this:  Does  the  law  Include  the  au- 
thorization to  the  Federal  Government  to 
procure  the  Philippine  products  rendered 
unexportable  by  the  operation  of  the  ex- 
port-control law  to  form  reserves  and 
stock  piles  of  them?  I  wish  to  ask  him 
this  question  now.  His  affirmative  answer 
would  remove  the  question  of  whether  it 
includes,  or  not,  that  authorization  from 
the  twilight  zone.  I  wish  to  anticipate 
his  affirmative  reply.  And  I  wish  to 
thank  him  for  the  legislative  speed  with 
which  he  pushed  through  the  legislation, 
which  I  have  favored  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  au- 
thorize the  American  Government  to 
commandeer  these  vital  materials  just  as 
it  now  has  the  right  In  the  States. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  make  this  colloquy 
and  a  pertinent  memorandum  by  Mr. 
Vlllamin,  a  Filipino  economist,  who  has 
made  a  study  of  the  subject  of  export 
control,  to  go  with  the  discussion  of  the 
measure  on  May  19. 
xnrmx)  mATXs  stock  piles  or  essential  mati- 

BIALS   AND    PHILIPPINE  PRODUCTS 

(By  Vicente  VUlamln.  May  19,  1941) 

This  memorandum  sets  forth  what  the 
Federal  Government  Is  doing  in  the  matter 
of  procvirlng  and  building  reserves  or  stock 
piles  of  strategic  and  essential  materials  cov- 
ering their  statistical  position  as  of  3  months 
ago. 

Products  to  be  procured  as  the  result  of  the 
operation  of  the  export-control  law  In  the 
Philippines  will  add  new  materials  to  the 
stock  piles.  Among  them  are  chrome,  man- 
ganese and  Iron  ore.  hemp  fiber  and  rope,  logs 
and  lumber,  and  copra  and  coconut  oil.  Sub- 
stantial amounts  of  these  commodities  now 
go  to  China.  Japan,  and  Russia. 

The  American  Government  has  from  the 
beginning  of  the  World  War  realized  the  vital 
importsmce  of  having  reserves  of  materials 
essential  to  the  health,  needs,  and  defense  of 
the  American  people. 

As  far  back  as  1939  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment started  obtaining  essential  products, 
among  them  certain  kinds  of  drugs,  and 
stored  them  away  for  future  use. 

In  the  same  year.  In  a  barter  agreement 
with  the  British  Government,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  acquired  85,000  tons  of 
rubber.  At  that  time  it  was  reported  that 
the  United  States  had  only  from  6  to  10 
months'  supply  of  that  staple. 

Under  an  arrangement  with  the  same  gov- 
ernment, there  are  being  accumulated  In  the 
United  States  some  250,000,000  pounds  of 
British -owned  wool.  The  supply  of  this  com- 
modity has.  It  is  believed,  increased  greatly. 

Since  Jime  1940  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  through  its  subsidiaries 
has  placed  orders  for  the  following  articles: 

(a)  Defense  Supplies  Corporation — 300,000 
tons  of  Chilean  nitrates. 

(b)  Rubber  Reserves  Co. — 430,000  tons  of 
crude  rubber. 

(c)  Metals  Reserves  Co.— 200,000  tons  of 
chrome,  of  which  100,000  tons  will  come  from 
the  PhUlpplnes;  235.000  tons  of  copper  from 
South  America;  75.000  tons  of  tin  from  the 
Far  East;  and  2,000.000  tons  of  manganese 
ore. 

The  Office  of  Production  Management  Is 
encouraging  the  production  In  continental 
United  States  of  strategic  and  essential  prod- 
ucts to  meet  the  irreducible  minimum  of  the  j 


Nr.tlon'8  requirements  when  ocean  bottoms 
become  short  and  overseas  transportation  be- 
comes too  perilous.  Its  program  embraces 
the  promotion  of  the  manufactvire  of  syn- 
thetics, the  increase  of  supplies  under  private 
ownership,  and  the  economical  and  controlled 
utilization  of  strategic  and  essential  ma- 
terials. 

Finally,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
working  on  long-range  projects  to  produce  in 
certain  Latin-American  countries  rubber, 
quinine,  manlla  fiber,  and  other  tropical  and 
subtropical  agricultural  staples  which  are 
now  imported  Into  the  United  States  from 
without  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  wish  to  mention  here  that  In  a  conver- 
sation with  Representative  Andrew  J.  Mat. 
the  sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  76  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs which  handled  the  measure,  and  Repre- 
sentative Fred  L.  Crawford,  the  former,  an- 
swering my  query  and  that  of  Representative 
Crawford,  stated  that  the  measure  included 
the  authorization  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  procure  the  products  that  would  be  ren- 
dered unexportable  on  account  of  the  export- 
control  law.  On  account  of  a  slight  legisla- 
tive misadventure  Representative  Crawford 
was  not  able  to  ask  the  question,  to  which 
Mr.  Mat  was  ready  to  answer  affirmatively, 
whether  that  authorization  was  within  the 
Intent  and  purport  of  the  meastire,  but  he  Is 
doing  It  belatedly  so  Mr.  Mat's  statement 
would  become  a  part  of  the  elucidation  of  the 
law. 

Although  that  statement  is  not  legally 
binding,  it  Is  nevertheless  expressive  of  the 
legislator's  Intent,  and  Is  therefore  of  per- 
suasive authority  In  the  interpretation  of 
the  extent  and  fuU  meaning  of  the  law. 
Without  that  statement  the  question  whether 
the  Federal  Government  is  authorized  to 
procure  unexported  Philippine  products 
might  be  left  In  the  twilight  zone.  It  Is 
therefore  basically  Important  to  have  this 
point  clear  beyond  peradventure  of   doubt. 

The  procurement  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  Philippine  products  to  be  affected 
by  the  export-control  law  would  serve  to 
stabilize  the  Philippine  economic  position, 
and  that  in  Itself  would  promote  the  cause 
of  Philippine-American  national  defense  by 
strengthening  the  economic  sinews  of  the 
Filipino  people  and  stiffening  their  morale. 

The  present  case  Is  another  proof  of  the 
generosity  of  the  United  States  In  her  rela- 
tions with  the  Philippines  It  is  also  demon- 
strative of  the  fact  that  loyal  cooperation 
by  the  Philippines  with  the  United  States 
Is  a  mighty  good  policy  for  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple to  follow. 

It  would  stand  reiteration  to  say  that  the 
Filipino  people  are  at  one  with  the  United 
States  in  any  action,  effort,  or  plan  that  would 
redound  to  the  secvu-ity  and  defense  of  the 
domain  over  which  the  American  flag  wavea 
In  sovereignty. 


A  Native  at  Lar^e 
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ARTICLE  BY  JONAT5AN  DANIELS 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  It  discusses  a  very  real 
problem  faced  by  most  Americans,  and 


because  It  is  written  by  one  of  the  really 
great  figures  of  our  t:me.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  thatUhd  following  article 
by  Jonathan  Daniels  l)e  printed  In  the 
Record  with  my  remarcs: 
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[From  the  Nation  of 
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April  12,  1941] 
Large 
Daniels) 


(By  Jonathan 

"THE    GREATEST    OF    THESE — " 

The  multiplicity  of  British  and  other  war 
charities  has  tne  home  fo  ks  confused  In  the 
home  towns,  where  there  is  a  real  and  In- 
creasing desire  to  give.  Britain  s  people  In 
their  tragedy  seem  neigabors  now.  Main 
Street  ladies  are  ready  to  strip  kitchens  of 
mail-order  aluminum  poti  and  pans  to  pro- 
vide the  parts  for  British  bombers.  But  In 
the  enthusiastic  coi^fusicn  there  Is  a  real 
possibility  that  both  the  Lome  folks  and  the 
essential  foreign  war  chirities  may  suffer 
together. 

Scmetimes  It  is  hard  tj  tell  whether  the 
multiplicity  of  the  good-:  ntentloned  or  the 
ubiquitousness  of  the  racketeers  does  the 
more  harm.  1  suspect  that  the  racketeers  are 
less  dangerous  than  the  iien  of  good  will. 
Also,  I  know  from  the  smiU  towns  that  tfce 
highly  organized  good  wli  coming  from  the 
great  cities  under  big  najnes  often  falls  to 
reach  hearts.  The  reason  for  this  Is  the  al- 
most rank  growth  of  local  individualism  In 
good  deeds  which  has  flourished  among  people 
who  see  no  reason  why  tliey  should  not  go 
right  ahead  where  they  ire.  collecting  for 
Britain  on  their  own  initiative  and  according 
to  their  own  plans. 

By  now  a  certain  able  young  businessman 
I  know  in  a  small  Americin  city  must  have 
become  a  somewhat  puzzl  ;d  national  figure. 
He  had  plenty  of  work  of  Ms  own  to  do— and 
little  time  of  his  own  to  spare.  But  he 
decided  it  was  his  duty  to  assume  the  local 
leadership  of  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of 
the  organizations  seeking  gifts  for  the  relief 
of  the  jjeople  of  Britain.  He  had  hardly  taken 
on  the  Jcb.  however,  beiore  he  discovered 
that  he  was  not  alone.  The  town  seemed  full 
of  collectors,  each  certal  i  of  his — or  gen- 
erally her— cause.  With  great  good  sense  he 
called  a  meeting  of  every  tjrpe  and  kind  of 
the  friends  of  the  British, 

Not  all  the  collectors  came.  A  good  many 
did.  There  was  a  preach ;r  who  decided  he 
would  rather  collect  funds  from  school 
children  for  British  children  than  work  with 
a  national  organization  of  the  same  kind 
working  in  the  same  way.  There  was  a  lady 
restricting  herself  to  work  among  the  D.  A.  R. 
There  was  a  Baptist  lady  ready  to  lead  her 
Baptist  sisters  Into  any  g(|cd  relief  work,  and 
in  a  hurry  to  be  off.  A 
collecting  pledges  of  a  dollar  a  head  from 
firemen  and  policemen,  ^fith  which  to  pur 
chase  a  bomber,  was  ncjt  present 
were,   and   enthusiastical 


growing    consclcusness    cf   confusion.     The 
young   businessman  wan  ;ed   a  central  local 
committee  for  charity  drives  for  the  suffer 
Ing  in  England  and  elsewhere,  similar  to  the 
community  chest  for  local  drives, 
get  It.    The  confusion  Is 
But  beyond  the  scope 


body  Is  the  mall,  which  comes  pleading  per 


suaslvely  from  far  away. 


Ing    is    for   excellent    causes.     In    my    own 


mall  one  morning  were 
must  be  no  black-out  of  ^. 
deeply     appealing     save 


Both  appeals  were  frori  highly  reputable 
organizations  which  are  trying  to  do  excel- 
lent work  and  need  moaey  to  do  It  with 
There  are  many  more  su(|h.  My  only  feeling 
19  that  the  diverse  drives 
causes  may  do  aU  of  them  harm 

Of  course,  there  are  tpe  racketeers 
world  will  never  bleed  so 
not  be  with  tis.   In  the  labt  great  war  a  board 
named  by  Secretary  of  War  Baker  reported 


y. 


Others 
but   all   with   a 


He  may 
incentive  to  sense. 
of  any  such  local 


Much  of  Its  plead- 


;he  cry  that  "there 
he  Bible"  and  some 
the-chlldren     facts. 


of  the  diverse  good 

The 
badly  that  they  will 


that  out  of  3,000  money-raising  appeals.  In- 
volving upward  of  a  bUllon  dollars,  only  300 
were  worthy  The  State  Department  by  Its 
license  requirements  has  already  made  some 
effort  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  racketeer- 
ing In  this  war.  It  has  been  reduced,  un- 
doubtedly. A  national  agency  has  been  set 
up  to  help  divide  the  good  from  the  wicked; 
it  has  found  organizations  about  which  it 
urges  serious  Inquiry  before  any  contribu- 
tions are  made — and  some  of  them  have 
heart-touching  names. 

I  am  not  sure  there  Is  any  certain  way  to 
protect  the  people  In  the  home  towns  from 
either  foolish  organizations  or  essentially 
wicked  ones.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  sure:  a 
great  deal  of  energy— much  of  It  straight 
from  the  heart — is  reaching  from  great  cen- 
ters to  ilttle  towns,  to  distant  States,  for 
gifts.  And  In  those  little  towns  It  begins  to 
look  as  If  not  only  money  but  horse  sense 
Is  needed.  The  small  towns,  I  think,  would 
like  to  send  back  to  the  organizations  '.n  the 
big  cities  an  appeal  of  their  own — that  they 
get  the  i>eople  of  good  will  together,  reduce 
the  number  of  their  organizations,  budget 
their  businesses,  and  cut  down  the  costs  of 
duplicating  postage  and  telephone  bills 

If  the  good  organizations  will  get  together, 
we  people  In  the  country  will  have  less  trou- 
ble in  spotting  the  racketeers.  Today  the 
confusion  of  good  works  is  a  rank-growing 
Jungle  In  which  racketeers  with  only  a  cash 
Interest  In  our  hearts  get  beyond  them  to 
our  pocketbooks.  Honest  directors  of  war 
charity  must  thin  this  forest  If  they  hope 
to  get  rid  of  the  weeds. 


Tribute  to  a  National  Leader 
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POEM  BY  HORACE  C.  CARLISLE 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
submit  a  poem  entitled  "The  Lion  of 
Idaho,"  which  was  written  by  Horace  C. 
Carlisle  in  tribute  to  the  late  Senator, 
Hon.  William  E.  Borah: 

THX   LION    OF   IDAHO 

The  Lion  of  Idaho  sleeps  In  his  lair, 

His  roar  in  the  Senate  no  longer  Is  heard — 
When  Borah  arose  every  Senator  there, 

In  worshipful  silence,  Imbibed  every  word. 
Those  mem'rable  speeches  of  his,  all  designed 

To  help  make  the  Nation  what  It  ought 
to  be, 
Are  In  the  archives  of  the  past  now   en- 
shrined. 

A  heritage  there  for  the  brave  and  the  free. 

The  Lion  of  Idaho  sleeps  in  his  lair; 

But  long  may  the  echoes  of  his  words  re- 
sound 
With  increasing  eloquence,  sweet  as  a  prayer. 
That  right,  sacred  honor,  and  truth  may 
abound. 
Today  our  best  statesmen  In  Congress  revert 
To  Borah's  great  speeches,  enshrined  In  the 
past; 
For  fearlessly  he,  ever  on  the  alert. 
Fought  wrong,  In  the  ofien  on  down  to  the 
last. 


The  Lion  of  Idaho  sleeps  In  his  lair. 
Watched  over  by  splriU  dUpatched  from 
above. 
As  guardian  angels  In  answer  to  prayer 
From  thousands  of  hearts  to  the  Father  of 
Love. 

The  throngs  who  revered  him  pass  silently 

The  life  that  he  lived  has  made  sacred  the 
sod — 
Where  his  peaceful  ashes  will  hopefully  He 
Till  called  Into  action  anew  by  his  God. 
— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Too  Gistly  a  Laznry 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  JARREH 
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Wednesday,  May  21. 1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    OIL    CITY    (PA.) 
DERRICK 


Mr,  JARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. J  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  6il  City  Derrick  of  May  20, 1941 : 

[From  the  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  of  May  20. 
1941) 

TOO    COSTLY    A    LtTXmtT 

Says  a  commentator,  on  the  proposed  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  and  power  project: 

"To  examine  the  proposal  from  a  national- 
defense  standpoint."  he  writes.  "It  Is  proposed 
to  complete  the  project  In  6  years.  Are  the 
American  people  to  understand  that  the 
United  States  Is  going  to  be  In  the  war  for  the 
next  5  years?  Most  diplomats  and  military 
authorities  believe  the  war  will  reach  a  climax 
this  year^<ertalnly  not  later  than  1942 — 
because  of  sheer  economic  exhaustion  and 
moral  break-down.  Why  should  the  United 
States  be  laying  out  a  5-year  program.  In- 
volving expenditures  cf  billions  of  dollars, 
when  It  is  a  reasonable  ^ope  the  war  will 
be  over  In  a  year  or  two? 

"Let's  examine  this  proposed  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  further  as  an  economic  venture. 
Certainly  its  benefits  would  be  local  and  lim- 
ited. Congress  could  take  the  same  money 
and  build  four  concrete  highways  30  feet 
wide  from  New  York  to  California,  and  have 
enough  money  left  to  build  four  concrete 
highways  30  feet  vide  north  and  south  across 
the  country  from  Canada  to  Mexico.  Would 
anyone  deny  that  such  l>eneflt8  as  this  would 
not  have  a  higher  economic  value  as  a 
permanent  Improvement  to  the  country  and 
extend  its  benefits  more  broadly  to  the 
people?" 

More  than  the  money  Is  Involved  In  the  St. 
Lawrence  project.  It  would  divert  tremen- 
dous quantities  of  men  and  materials  from 
genuinely  necessary  defense  and  ald-to-Brlt- 
aln  undertakings.  In  normal  times,  the  proj- 
ect, at  best,  should  be  regarded  as  being  of 
highly  dubious  value.  In  these  times,  when 
the  country  is  being  asked  to  rally  behind 
the  cause  of  total  defense.  It  should  be  re- 
garded for  what  It  is — a  nonessential  luxury 
we  cannot  possibly  afford. 
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EduottioB  as  a  Means  of  National 
Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST  VIRGINIA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  ATIVES 


Thursday.  May  22.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 
OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  last  evening  to  attend  the 
graduation  exercises  of  the  Homestead 
Junior  High  School  at  Dailey.  W.  Va. 
I  include  at  this  point  the  following  com- 
mencement address  which  I  delivered: 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  oppcrtunJiy  to  re- 
t\jm  to  my  county  and  State  and  speak  briefly 
en  education  as  a  means  of  national  defense. 
1  ask  you  to  think  about  what  we  mean  by 
the  term  "educatton";  what  education  has 
been;  what  it  is  today,  and  how  it  can  be 
used  as  an  Instrximent  to  help  preserve  this 
America  of  ours  as  the  priceless  possession  of 
many  generations  to  come. 

It  iB  pleasant  to  begin  this  talk  by  pointing 
out  to  you  that  the  United  States  is  still  the 
home  of  education  which  is  tree,  that  we  have 
our  American  way  of  education,  democrati- 
cally controlled.  One  hundred  years'  public 
education  has  stood  here,  helping  men  to 
climb  to  greater  heights.  Our  educational 
system  has  stood  the  shock  of  years — it  has 
Its  Imperfections,  to  be  sure,  but  today  it  has 
come  through  trylnj  years — years  that  have 
rocked  the  world  and  that  have  filled  it  with 
wars,  bates,  and  tears.  Now  the  question  is 
what  ain  It  do,  what  is  It  doing  to  defend 
this  great  Nation? 

Once  the  whole  emphasis  in  education  was 

on  the  mastery  of  the  "three  R's."    They  were 

tau'Tht  as  unrelated  drill  with  little  relerence 

~~Xo  ;he  life  interests  of  the  needs  of  the  pupil 

cr  the  community. 

A  transition  has  taken  place,  with  shift  of 
emphasis  on  the  "three  R's"  in  terms  of 
growth,  learning,  and  skills.  The  public 
schools  today  teach  not  only  academic  sub- 
jects but  they  also  teach  trades  and  occupa- 
tions. Schools  today  fit  more  nearly  into  the 
fabric  of  the  Nation.  They  set  up  conditions 
that  will  provide  the  best  possible  growth  of 
cltlaenahip  in  various  skills  and  techniques. 
Our  achoola  are,  indeed,  far  different  from 
schools  of  Europe,  where  learning  is  displaced 
by  fallacious  ideologies,  where  truth  and 
tolerance  and  respect  for  men  as  human 
beings  have  Icng  since  been  discarded  by 
dictators. 

Our  educational  system  has  evolved  Into 
one  of  cur  chief  means  of  character  building. 
and  I  think  our  educational  Institutions  will 
be  bulwarks  against  the  tides  of  intolerance, 
as  United  States  Conunissioner  of  Education 
John  W.  Studebaker,  pointed  out  the  other 
day. 

He  said,  "Our  country  is  characterized  by 
i&any  differences  in  its  social  and  cultural 
origins  and  ito  political  and  religious  persua- 
sions." So  we  must  build  even  stronger  our 
educational  institutions  if  we  would  live  to- 
gether in  peace  and  in  harmony  and  if  we 
would  continue  to  be  a  nation  united  in 
defense  of  our  freedoms. 

I  asked  the  Commissioner's  office  to  give 
me  some  facts  concerning  the  program  of 


education  in  relation  to  national  defense.  I 
can  assure  you  that  it  was  very  gratifying  to 
learn  that  the  schools  of  the  Nation,  includ- 
ing those  of  West  Virginia,  are  carrying  out 
splendidly  the  task  that  was  assigned  to  them 
last  year  by  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
That  task  involves  training  of  two  types  In 
order  that  the  Nation  would  have  enough 
skilled  workers  and  technicians  to  adequately 
man  defense  industries  for  the  battle  for 
production. 

Primarily,  the  national-defense  training 
program  is  predicated  en  the  existence  of  a 
public  vocational  education  movement  which 
had  its  beginning  during  the  World  War.  Mr. 
L.  S.  Hawkins,  of  the  old  Federal  Beard  for 
Vocational  Education,  has  been  designated 
as  director  of  the  national-defense  training 
program  for  skilled  workers. 

In  order  to  illustrate  how  vocational  edu- 
cation Is  serving  as  a  means  of  national  de- 
fense. I  quote  some  facts  from  a  recent  article 
by  Mr.  Hawklrw. 

I  find  public  vocational  schools — 1,050  of 
them. — in  every  State  are  training  an  army 
of  skilled  workers.  This  training  is  along 
d3mocratic  lines,  in  the  hands  of  the  States 
and  counties,  thus  preserving  the  accepted 
traditional  method  of  American  education. 

These  vocational  schools  have  trained  many 
thousands  of  men  who  belonged  to  the  army 
of  the  unemployed  during  the  world-wide 
depreision.  Thousands  of  these  workers  are 
at  work  in  airplane  plants,  shipyards,  and 
other  defense  industries.  They  are  living 
proof  that  American  education  can  be  and  is 
a  vital  democratic  means  of  helping  to  make 
this  Nation  safe  from  foreign  aggression. 

Other  thousands  of  workers  are  receiving 
"upgrading"  for  more  responsible  jobs  In  de- 
fense industries. 

This  program  of  training  has  established 
literally  thousands  of  classes  for  out-of -school 
rural  and  city  youths.  Many  of  them  were 
caught  in  the  maw  of  economic  depression. 
Today  they  are  being  given  a  chance  to  learn 
skills  and  become  apprentices  or  one-occu- 
pation workers  in  defense  Industries.  In  to- 
morrow's world  many  of  these  youths  are 
likely  to  be  key  figures  of  American  Industry. 

There  are  52  boys  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades  who  are  taking  industrial  arts  in  this 
homestead  school. 

So,  in  addition  to  forming  a  first-line  in- 
dustrial defense  of  the  Nation,  vocational 
education,  harnessed  to  the  needs  of  the 
Nation,  is  opening  new  doors  of  opportunity. 

West  Virginia  is  receiving  the  benefits  of 
this  expanding  program  of  training. 

In  several  training  centers,  men  are  being 
trained  as  welders,  foundrymen,  machine- 
shop  workers,  or  aircraft  mechanics.  Around 
1.000  of  these  trainees  have  been  placed  In 
West  Virginia  defense  industries.  W.  W. 
Trent,  State  superintendent  of  schools,  re- 
veals there  are  defense-training  classes  for 
cut-of-school  youth  in  32  of  the  State's  55 
counties,  with  a  total  of  3  900  young  men 
enrolled.  Several  new  shops  for  this  train- 
ing program  have  been  built  with  Federal 
funds— at  Charles  Town,  Bell.  Parkcrsburg. 
Huntington,  and  Wheeling.  The  doors  of 
the  University  of  West  Virginia  hav&  been 
thrown  open  to  men  to  learn  the  necessary 
skills  of  defense  industries. 

It  Is  g3cd  to  learn  that  the  Influence  of 
this  training  program  reaches  not  only  the 
trainees.  Management  and  labor  are  brought 
together  in  a  State  advisory  committee,  rep- 
resenting organized  industry  and  organized 
labor.  In  West  VUglnia  the  highest  repre- 
sentatives of  both  Industry  and  organized 
labor  help  to  plan  the  training  programs 
based  on  the  needs  of  defense  industries. 

Along  with  the  defense  training  program 
goes  the  phUosophy— a  lesson  perhaps  we 
have   needed  to  learn— that  education  lor 


skilled  jobs  In  overalls  Is  just  as  essential  as 
other  forms  of  education. 

What  else  can  education  do  to  help  make 
certain  the  defense  of  our  shores?  There  are 
perhaps  several  rather  important  things,  but 
one  seems  especially  Important.  I  believe 
every  State  can  promote  defense  to  a  degree 
undreamed  of  If  programs  of  adult  civic 
education,  aided  by  the  Federal  Government 
as  in  the  case  of  vocational  defense  training, 
are  adopted.  Because  I  believe  such  pro- 
grams are  vital  to  the  Nation's  security,  I 
introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  1070,  in  ths  House  on 
January  3.  This  bill  provides  for  an  attack 
on  Illiteracy,  provides  for  naturalization  edu- 
cation, establishes  public-affairs  forums. 

I  believe  that  this  program  Is  essential  to 
reinforce  education  as  a  means  of  national 
defense.  It  would  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
States  means  of  teaching  adults  over  18  years 
old  the  exercise  of  their  citizenship  resporsl- 
bllities.  It  would  make  for  better  citizen- 
ship by  teaching  illiterates  to  write^and  read 
and  understand  current  news  and  articles  on 
public  affairs  by  teaching  the  background  of 
American  history,  government,  econom'cs, 
and  sociology.  Teaching  the  democratic  ap- 
proach to  our  local.  State,  and  National 
problems  through  discussion  by  cltiz2ns  them- 
selves. I  conceive  of  as  being  as  Important  to 
national  defense  as  building  battleships.  I 
believe  that  educating  men  and  women  to 
the  responsibilities  of  democratic  life  is  the 
surest  means  of  attacking  the  "fifth  column" 
problem. 

When  men  and  women  understand  what 
America  stands  for— and  civic  education 
means  teaching  them  to  understand— this 
Nation  need  fear  no  borer  from  within  or 
Trojan  horse  of  any  color.  Fascism,  nazl- 
Ism  or  communism  of  any  brand  can  only 
grow  m  the  fertile  soil  of  Ignorance,  oppres- 
sion, and  Intolerance. 

In  education  we  have  long  realized  that 
just  as  Hitler.sm  has  made  a  mockery  of 
German  education  and  science  by  exercis- 
ing ruthless  political  and  racial  control,  so 
has  Stalinism  purged  teachers  and  textbooks, 
classrooms  and  laboratories,  until  no  free 
thought  can  exist  In  any  totalitarian  country. 

Thus,  as  a  defense  measure,  we  must  guard' 
education  Itself  in  order  to  assure  ourselves 
that  our  traditional  freedoms  will  live.  We 
must  not  allow  native  or  foreign  totalltariana 
to  confuse  us  in  defense  of  our  gains.  De- 
mocracy cannot  be  saved  by  totalitarian 
methods— it  can  be  saved  by  expansion  of  the 
democratic  process.  America  will  be  defended 
by  education  that  does  not  use  Its  Instru- 
mentalities for  indoctrination  —  education 
that  is  based  on  sound  theory  and  practice, 
that  implores  clear  thinking  and  action  when 
the  Nation  Is  on  the  march.  Education 
which  practices  democracy  can  be  perhaps 
the  greatest  means  of  all  in  defense  of 
democracy. 

A  vital  need  today  is  that  kind  of  educa- 
tion which  will  cause  all  the  citizens  to  un- 
derstand the  relation  of  the  battle  of  produc- 
tion to  our  related  civic  problems. 

I  am  sure  all  of  you  know  that  if  we  have 
education  to  defend  America  against  inva- 
sion, against  poverty,  disease,  and  Injustice, 
plus  education  to  plan  for  the  well-being  In 
the  post-defense  period,  no  powers  on  earth 
can  conquer  us.  The  hope  of  democracy  Is 
the  achievement  of  goals  through  education 
for  all  Its  famUies.  for  all  men.  women,  and 
children.  They  are  America— whose  destiny 
will  be  shaped  by  the  ponderable  and  im- 
ponderable forces  of  learning. 

In  closing  I  want  to  say  I  believe  it  la 
necessary  to  permeate  the  plain  people  of 
America  with  democratic  direction.  We  can't 
face  our  fundamental  tasks  with  careless 
thinking;  if  we  do.  we  evade  them.  It  is 
our  task  in  this  country  to  realize  the  Ideals 
or  human  life— the  true  task  of  Americanism. 
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33aker,  in  Florida 
n  lurdered — perhaps 


writes   about 

But  he  does  not 

primarily  against 

hem  against  Flor- 

He  slanders.    Fig- 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  S 
a  man  has  baen 
lynched.  I  say  perhaps  lynched  because 
four  men  seized  and  lulled  him.  There 
was  no  mass  activity, 
thing.  A  fine  city  anc  a  great  State  feel 
it  deeply.  I  believe  tiat  justice  will  be 
done.    I  do  not  condone  lynching. 

One  Westbrook  Pegler 
that  unhappy  incident, 
direct  his  statements 
lynching.  He  directs 
ida.  He  condemns, 
uratively,  he  bums  ati  the  stake  an  old, 
cultured,  patriotic  city  and  a  State  whose 
outstanding  contributions  place  her  in 
the  front  rank  of  American  progress. 

I  doubt  that  Pegler  has  ever  seen 
northwest  Florida,  l^any  Members  of 
this  House  have  been  there.  I  believe  my 
colleagues  hope,  with  ine,  that  Pegler  will 
not  again  presume  to  write  about  my 
State  until  his  knowledge  of  Florida  and 
of  American  histcrj  improves.  Name 
calling  is  neither  literature  nor  public 
service. 

Following  is  an  article  from  the  Talla- 
hassee (Fla.)  Daily  I>emocrat: 


[Prom  the  Tallahassee 
of  May 


(JFIa.)  Dally  Democrat 
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WESTBSOOK  PEGLER  LTITCHES  A  OOMMtrNTTT 


can 


The  only  excuse  we 
brook  Pegler  is  that  he 
norance  is  said  to  be  no 
and  it  is  certainly  no 
offers  his  opinions  to 

The  Pegler  column 
bal  lynching  bee 
orderly,  culttired 

Because  a  crime  was  c 
a  short  time  ago, 
the  community  and 
with  a  degree  of  brutall 
in  the  press  of  a 
vlcts  Pegler  himself  of 
with  abandon  at  the 
and  the  State. 

The  crime  which 
murder.    A  man  was 
12-year-old  girl.     He 
four  men  who  have  not 
has    all    the   outward 
vengeance  slaying.    It 

A  lynching  Is  an 
often  misdirected 
punish  criminals, 
tlon  of  a  community, 
slaying  Is  what  the 
passion,  and  results 
or  a  small  group  of 
friends   against   a   pe 
someone  close  and 
no  similarity  whatever 
effort   at   extra-legal 
vengeance  slaying. 

It  makes  not  the  s! 
the   victim  is   white 
vengeance  slaying,  if 
person,  does  not 
because  the  victim  Is  a 
in  .either  case,  but  th(! 


think  of  for  West- 
is  ignorant.    But  ig- 
excuse  under  the  law. 
eifcuse  for  a  writer  who 

nation, 
fdr  May  19  leads  a  ver- 
directed  at  the  beautiful, 
community  of  Qulncy. 

jmmltted  near  Qulncy 

Westbrook  Pegler  attacks 

tils  section  of  Florida 

y  seldom  encountered 

civilised  nation.    This  con- 

the  charges  he  hurls 

cclmmunlty,  the  section. 


\?as 


derr 


become 


aroused  Pegler's  ire  was 

ajccused  of  attacking  a 

shot  to  death  by 

been  identified.    This 

aspects   of   a   private 

was  not  a  Ijmcbing. 

informal,  extra-legal,  and 

atteiipt  to  apprehend  and 

carried  out  by  a  large  sec- 

A  private  vengeance 

call  a  crime  of 

filom  the  anger  of  one 

njlatives,  neighbors,  or 

r?on   who   has  harmed 

to  them.     There  is 

between  a  community 

justice   and   a  private 


P  ench 


llgh|test  difference  whether 

black.     What   is   a 

dlirected  against  a  white 

a  lynching  simply 

Negro.    It  is  murder 

community  is  more 


responsible  for  the  action  of  a  large  section 
of  its  population  than  for  the  private  crimes 
ccoamitted  by  one  or  a  few  individuals. 

In  this  case,  the  community  of  Qulncy  can 
be  held  no  more  responsible  for  the  crime 
than  for  a  robbery  committed  there.  The 
residents  of  Qulncy  had  no  more  foreknowl- 
edge that  the  crime  would  be  committed  and 
no  greater  opportunity  to  prevent  it  than  the 
residents  of  Chicago. 

It  is.  therefore,  an  uncivilized  act  to  smear 
a  fine  community  with  the  faults  of  some 
persons  who  may  live  nearby.  Pegler  says 
the  episode  "in  a  little  town  in  northwest 
Florida  •  ^  •  could  be  matched  only  In 
cultural  exercises  of  the  superrace  of  Adolf 
Hitler."  To  which  we  reply:  "Pegler's  unfair 
attack  upon  Qulncy  cotild  be  matched  only 
by  the  beastlal  excesses  of  the  smear  propa- 
ganda of  Herr  Goebbela." 

So  much  for  the  murder  and  for  Pegler's 
attempt  to  lynch  Qulncy  without  a  hearing 
and  without  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

The  rest  of  the  article  is  even  less  truthful. 
On  general  grounds  Pegler  attacks  Qulncy 
without  mercy  and  without  shadow  of  truth. 

He  says.  "The  section  of  the  country  In 
which  this  horror  occurred  is  in  the  social 
and  intellectual  slum  which,  according  to  the 
hearsay  historians  of  Florida,  was  populated 
by  low  whites  who  fled  from  the  other  South- 
ern States,  notably  Georgia  and  Alabama,  to 
escape  service  In  the  Civil  War     •     •     •." 

It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  a  sentence  with 
a  greater  number  of  errors.  To  refute  them 
all  fully  would  require  columns  of  space.  It 
may  suffice  here  to  point  out  that  Qulncy, 
though  It  has  no  college,  Is  much  like  a  col- 
lege town,  with  its  clean,  shaded,  paved 
streets,  its  well-kept  homes  and  gardens,  its 
air  of  culture  and  gentle  living,  its  interest 
in  the  general  welfare  and  in  community 
progress,  its  ample  income  without  noisy  and 
dirty  factories.  If  Qulncy  is  in  a  social  and 
Intellectual  slum,  so  is  Cambridge.  Mass. 

And  what  is  this  about  Quincy's  popula- 
tion fleeing  from  service  in  the  Civil  War? 
How  absurd  that  is.  If  Westbrook  Pegler 
would  read  written  history  Instead  of  listen- 
ing to  "hearsay  historians,"  who  evidently 
never  heard  any  facts,  he  would  discover  that 
Florida  was  one  of  the  flrst  Southern  States 
to  secede,  that  Qulncy  had  been  settled  and 
was  a  thriving,  cultured  community  for  half 
a  century  before  that  time,  and  that  any- 
one fleeing  to  that  city  would  have  run 
right  into  the  heart  of  Confederate  activity 
in  Florida.  Par  from  providing  a  haven  for 
cowards.  Qulncy  and  these  communities 
along  the  Alabama-Georgia  line  put  their 
tottering  old  men  and  their  beardless  boys 
into  the  battles  of  Oltistee  and  Natvutil 
Bridge. 

In  his  general  attacks  on  Florida.  Pegler 
follows  his  usual  line  of  singling  out  the 
worst  Isolated  conditions  and  presenting  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  reader  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  typical. 

No  one  can  deny  that  there  are  poverty- 
stricken  families  In  Florida  just  as  there  are 
in  New  York's  slums.  No  one  can  deny  that 
there  Is  crime  in  our  State  and  a  fair  share 
of  official  corruption.  But  poverty,  squalor, 
crime,  and  corruption  are  no  more  t3rpical  of 
Florida  than  of  any  other  section  or  any  other 
State.  It  is  still  feasible  for  any  observer 
to  find  fiowers  or  weeds  anywhere,  and  Pegler 
searches  for  and  finds  only  weeds. 

It  Is  a  sad  thing  for  a  man  to  become  a 
weed  seeker.  It  may  be  that  we  should  cen- 
sor him  less  than  we  pity  him  for  a  form  of 
mental  illness.  Perhaps,  after  all.  it  Is  those 
who  are  unsure  of  their  own  culture  and  re- 
finement who  go  about  frantically  seeking  out 
and  pointing  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  most 
depraved  Individuals  In  order  that  they  may 
reassure  themselves  that  they  have  some  claim 
to  superiority  over  at  least  the  dregs  of 
humanity. 

Pegler  suggests,  perhaps  with  a  flash  of  in- 
sight into  his  own  personality,  that  the  white 


men  who  persecute  Negroes  do  so  because  they 
lack  ether  means  to  demonstrate  their  supe- 
riority. It  is  even  sadder  to  find  a  man  who 
must  go  one  step  lot.er  to  find  someone  to 
feel  superior  to  and  .o  persecute. 


Britain  Delivers  the  Goods  Without 
Convoys 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  in  my  possession  a  copy 
of  an  advertisement  inserted  in  Mon- 
day's newspapers  by  a  large  Washington 
department  store  announcing  the  sale 
of  59,671  pieces  of  fine  British-made 
china,  earthenware,  and  porcelain  at 
one-fourth  the  prices  ordinarily  charged. 
The  advertisement  includes  a  large  draw- 
ing of  crates,  barrels,  and  boxes  of  Biit- 
ish-made  merchandise,  being  unleaded 
from  a  ship  on  an  American  wharf.  The 
caption  of  the  advertisement  reads: 

Britain  delivers  the  goods. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  here 
is  a  potent  argument  against  the  use  of 
convoys.  If  Great  Britain  is  in  a  position 
to  flood  American  department  stores  with 
British-made  merchandise,  such  as  is 
being  done,  why  should  it  be  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  convoy  American- 
made  arms  and  munitions  to  Great  Brit- 
ain? In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  Great  Britain  can  bring  them,  she  can 
take  them,  without  convoys. 

The  Washington  department  store  re- 
sponsible for  this  advertisement  now  has 
four  large  show  windows  filled  with  dis- 
plays of  British-made  merchandise  and 
large  signs  conveying  the  message  that — 

Britain  delivers  the  goods. 

Flooding  of  the  American  markets  with 
British-made  merchandise  substantiates 
statements  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
during  the  debate  on  the  lease-lend  bill 
to  the  effect  that  Great  Britain  is  doing 
business  as  usual  despite  the  war,  while 
American  factories  are  in  wartime  pro- 
duction and  the  American  manufacture 
of  competitive  products  is  being  curtailed. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  a 
minority  in  America  is  crying  for  more 
and  more  aid  to  Britain,  Great  Britain  is 
doing  business  as  usual  and  is.  appar- 
ently, embarking  upcn  a  trade-war  pro- 
gram that  may  eventually  crush  the 
United  States  economically. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  advertise- 
ments of  sales  of  British-made  merchan- 
dise in  American  stores  will  cause  the 
American  manufacturer  to  become  very 
optimistic  and  gleeful.  In  fact,  I  rather 
imagine  he  grows  more  pessimistic  as  he 
strolls  through  American  department 
stores  and  sees  great  stocks  of  British- 
made  merchandise  on  sale,  while  at  tbe 
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same  time  he  is  worrying  about  where 
and  how  he  will  raise  the  money  to  meet 
his  increased  tax  bills  next  year — in- 
creased tax  bills  necessitated  by  the  New 
Deal's  decision  to  fight  and  pay  for  Great 
Britain's  war. 

British  soaps,  china,  earthenware, 
cldthing  materials,  tobaccos,  and  other 
articles  of  British  make  are  growing  more 
conspicuous  in  American  department 
stores  each  week.  To  me  this  proves  that 
Great  Britain  has  every  intention  of  hold- 
ing her  world  trade  to  the  detriment  of 
the  American  farmer,  worker,  and  manu- 
facturer, whose  money  is  being  used  by 
the  administration  in  power  to  pay  the 
bill. 

All  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  recalls  to  mind 
that  not  so  many  years  ago  Great  Britain 
boycotted  American-made  merchandise, 
and  during  that  boycott  the  countrysides 
of  England  were  plastered  with  signs 
reading  "Buy  only  British-made  goods." 

How  much  longer,  may  I  ask,  are  the 
people  of  the  United  States  expected  to 
play  the  role  of  "Uncle  Sap"? 


A  Problem  To  Be  Met 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or   WISCONSIN 
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Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
pric<;s  rise  there  is  always  a  consumer 
resistance.  This  is  the  fact  even  if  the 
selling  price  of  the  commodity  is  far  be- 
low cost  of  production  to  the  producer. 

We  should  have  a  Federal  agency  that 
represents  the  producer,  the  consumer, 
and  the  distributor  of  foodstiiffs  to  meet 
this  situation. 

The  following  article  is  from  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  cf  today: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  May 
22.  19411 

Canadian  Food  Puces  Lowir  Than  Vkttvd 
States  Lxv-xl — Bbitish-Aio  Buting  Sknss 
Daut  Costs  Up  In  Sroaxs  Hzu 

(By  Walter  Kiernan) 

New  York,  hUy  21— Extension  of  Govern- 
ment all-out  ad  to  Britain  Into  the  field  of 
dairy  purchasing  led  to  a  paradoxical  situa- 
tion tcday  in  which  Canada  was  putting  but- 
ter, eggs,  and  cheese  on  the  consumer's  table 
at  prices  considerably  Icwer  than  they  were 
obtainable  In  the  United  States. 

Prices  reported  for  New  York  City  and 
Toronto  by  one  grocery  chain  which  operates 
coast -to-coast  in  both  countries  put  butter 
at  39  cents  in  New  York  and  30  in  Toronto- 
grade-A  eggs  at  39  in  New  York.  25  in  To- 
ronto, and  store  cheese  at  23  in  New  York 
and  19  In  Toronto. 

CANADIAN  PUCES  LOWES 

In  March,  butter  In  New  York  was  34  cents; 
eggs  29.  and  cheese  was  19. 

Except  for  coffee.  Canada's  consumer  prices 
for  other  food  staples  also  were  considerably 
below  those  of  the  United  States  in  the 
stores    of    the    chain.    Comparative    prices 


Chuck  roast: 

New  York $0. 18 

Toronto .  17 

Round  roast: 

New  York .29 

Toronto .  25 

Prime  ribs: 

New  York .25 

Toronto .  23 

Meat  leaf: 

New  York .  25 

Toronto .  19 

Porterhouse : 

New  York .35 

Toronto .  29 

Bread : 

New  York 36  oz..  .15 

Toronto 48  oz._  .15 

New  potatoes: 

New  York. 5  lbs..  .15 

Toronto 5  lbs..  .15 

Coffea: 

New  York 2  lbs..  .39 

Toronto 1  lb..  .  39 

Tea: 

New  York ^  lb..  .27 

Toronto \^  lb..  .30 

Cabbage ; 

New  York 1  lb._  04 

Toronto ' l   lb..  .04 

In  New  York  the  difference  in  prices  of 
dairy  products  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  was  charged  by  the  antiprcflteer- 
Ing  council  to  the  Federal  buying  program 
for  Britain. 

CHEAPER  to   import 

The  purchase  of  evaporated  milk  and 
cheese  has  driven  up  the  cost  of  butter,  the 
council  asserted,  and  huge  carload  purchases 
of  eggs  has  sent  up  the  price  of  that  com- 
modity. 

Dairymen  are  suggesting  that  if  the  butter 
price  climbs  appreciably  higher.  It  will  be 
cheaper  to  Import  from  Canada. 

That  would  create  another  strange  situa- 
tion in  which  American  dairy  products  would 
go  to  Britain  while  Canadian  products  were 
bought  for  the  United  States. 

HENDERSON   STUDIES   RISING   PEPPER  PRICES 

The  rising  prices  of  pepper,  subjecc  to 
speculation  because  of  an  acute  shortage  of 
shipping  from  the  East  Indies,  will  receive 
the  special  attention  of  the  Gcvernment  to- 
day. 

Price  Control  Adniinistrator  Leon  Hender- 
son met  with  a  committee  from  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange  to  discuss  "undesirable 
speculative  activity"  on  the  pepper  market. 

The  following  article  is  from  the  Foley 
(Ala.)  Onlooker  of  May  15,  1941: 

(Prom  the  Foley  (Ala.)  Onlooker  of  May  15 

1941) 
Bottom   Drops   From   Beneath   Local   Mar- 
ket— One-Fourth  of  Local  D>v\l  On  Mar- 
ket AS  Prices  Continxte  To  Drop 
The  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  2-week -old 
Baldwin   potato   deal   here   with   only   one- 
fourth  of  the  crop  being  dug. 

The  same  potatoes  quoted  here  last 
Wednesday  at  $120  and  60  cents  are  being 
sold  today  for  80  cents  and  10  cents,  whUe 
White  Rose  variety  is  quoted  at  $1  and 
20  cents  for  No.  2'8. 

Shipment  continues  to  pick  up  through- 
out the  county  as  Foley  led  with  the  largest 
day  with  119  cars  moving  on  Tuesday. 

Shipments  over  the  county  by  cars  are 

Foley,  623;  Loxley,  369;  Robertsdale  361- 
Summerdale,  362;  Bay  Minette,  13.  making 
a  total  of  1,728  cars  shipped  by  rail  from  the 
the  county  to  northern  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  these  you  will  note 
that  new  potatoes  are  sold  by  the  farmers 
in  Alabama  at  80  cents  per  hundred- 
weight, or  48  cents  per  bushel,  and  re- 
tailed in  New  York  at  $3  per  hundred- 
weight, or  $1.80  per  bushel. 


In  old  Congressional  Records  I  find 
where  a  New  York  Congressman  was 
fighting  the  high  cost  of  living  in  New 
York  City  when  at  the  same  time  it  cost 
more  to  transport  a  carload  of  poultry 
two  blocks  from  the  term.inal  to  the  kill- 
ing pens  than  the  cost  of  transportation 
from  the  midwestern  State  to  New  York 
City.  This  was  due  to  the  city  racketeers 
of  that  time. 

What  is  surprising  about  the  fact  that 
Canadian  food  prices  are  lower  than  the 
United  States  level?  This  is  also  shown 
in  the  fact  that  we  imported  140,604 
pounds  of  butter  from  New  Zealand  and 
5,766  pounds  from  Canada  the  first  3 
months  of  1941.  Further,  it  is  well  known 
that  Canada  is  largely  an  agricultural 
country  and  has  millions  of  bushels  of 
surplus  wheat  to  be  shipped  when  a  fa- 
vorable market  can  be  found  for  it. 

The  sooner  President  Roosevelt  can 
get  this  price-control  situation  in  hand, 
the  better  the  consumer,  producer,  and 
distributor  will  be  in  a  position  to  handle 
his  business.  We  cannot  continue  to  have 
price  juggling  by  one  small  group  of  peo- 
ple to  whom  the  power  may  or  may  not 
have  been  legally  delegated. 


Temperance  Essential  in  Modem 
Mechanized  Armies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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ARTICLE  BY  COL.  GEORGE  E.  SKINNER. 
RETIRED,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  MEDI- 
CAL CORPS 


Mr.  SHAPER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  received  many  letters 
from  people  throughout  the  Nation  ex- 
pressing concern  over  reports  of  the  al- 
leged excessive  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
by  our  soldiers.  I  am  convinced  these 
reports  are  greatly  exaggerated.  Com- 
manding officers  of  our  military  posts 
have  advised  me  that  only  a  very  small 
minority  of  the  soldiers  today  are  using 
alcohol.  They  say  most  of  the  men  seek 
to  advance  in  their  training  and  are 
fully  aware  that  modern  mechanized 
armies  must  be  sober  armies. 

Col.  George  E.  Skinner,  M.  D.,  Medi- 
cal Corps,  United  States  Army,  has  writ- 
ten an  interesting  and  informative 
article  on  this  subject  for  the  magazine 
Signs  of  the  Times.  I  include  Colonel 
Skinner's  article: 

[From  the  Signs  of  Times] 
(By  Col.  George  E.  Skinner,  Medical  Corps. 
United  States  Army,  retired) 
In  past  days  soldiers,  in  general,  have  had 
an  unhappy  reputaUon  relative  to  the  use 
of  Intoxicants.  But,  as  in  many  other  lines 
of  endeavor,  a  bad  name  is  often  fastened 
on  a  group  by  a  very  small  minority  of  that 
group,  for  one  drunken  soldier  wlU  attract 
much   more  attention  than   the  rest   of  a 


company  who  are  quietly  carrying  out  their 
appointed  duties. 

In  the  early  history  ojf  our  Army,  when  the 
soldier's  pay  reached    ;he   magnificent  sum 


of  $3  a  month,  and  $1 


for  medical  and  other  rxpenses,  it  is  obvious 


that  he  could  not  go  tc 
In  recent  years  there 
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of  that  was  deducted 


many  excesses.     And 
Is  no  record  of  such 


extravagance  in  the  m=itter  of  his  pay  that 
he  could  "splurge"  very  often.  On  pay  day, 
if  a  few  did  indulge,  it  was  always  a  very 
small  percentage  of  t  le  group,  and  these 
as  a  rule  were  soon  dls  losed  of. 

Today  our  developm  ;nt  is  so  largely  me- 
chanical and  our  equl  )ment  moves  at  such 
speed  that  even  the  most  ordinary  routine 
of  dally  life  requires  ttie  clearest  brain  and 
most  accurate  and  npid  muscular  action 
possible.  This  Is  demonstrated  dally  by  the 
number  of  traflttc  Injuries,  and  as  traffic  is 
now  mostly  automobile,  the  injuries  and 
deaths  from  this  cavse  are  appalling.  A 
large  percentage  of  th  »m  are  the  direct  re- 
sult of  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  Why? 
We  have  just  mentiored  that  life  now  de- 
pends largely  upon  th  >  quick  action  of  the 
mind  and  a  rapid  res  jonse  of  the  muscles 
to  the  needs  of  the  bodi?.  The  first  action  of 
alcohol  is  to  break  U)  the  connection  be- 
tween the  mind  and  body,  to  confuse  the 
mind,  and  to  slow  mtscular  action.  Hence 
even  If  the  mind  notes  that  the  body  Is  in 
danger  and  orders  the  muscles  to  act,  the 
order  is  badly  mixed  up  in  reaching  the 
muscles,  and  the  response  may  be  directly 
opposite  from  what  it  should  be.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that  the  owner  of  the  mind  does  not 
realize  the  difficulty  and  proceeds  serenely  on 
his  destructive  way  untU  he  Is  either  killed. 
Injured,  or  taken  out  3f  circulation  in  some 
other  way. 

These  reactions  to  al;ohol  operate  as  surely 
In  the  Army  as  in  civil  life.  In  our  present 
defense  needs,  the  protective  armament  is 
very  largely  mechanical  and  often  exceedingly 


complicated,  requiring 


the  finest  training  and 


a  man  who  Indulges  in 
be  trusted  with  such 
ment. 


TEMPERANC  E  ESSENTIAL 


The  same  is  true  in 


fense,  we  must  have  i 

that  Is  refatively  free 

of  alcohol.    By  this  I 


muscular  response  (cxjrdinatlon)  possible. 
As  a  man's  life — and  i  he  lives  of  others — In 
an  airplane  depends  upon  the  accurate  judg- 
ment and  coordinate m  of  the  pilot — and 
both  judgment  and  coordination  are  badly 
disturbed  by  a'.cohol — i  t  stands  to  reason  that 


alcohol  Is  not  going  to 
an  important  asslgn- 


practlcally  every  other 


part  of  the  modern  army,  and  if  our  country 
Is  to  survive  In  a  crls  s  depending  upon  de- 


trained defense  force 
from  the  disturbances 
do  not  mean  that  no 


one  will  ever  touch  be^r  or  wine,  though  that 
would  be  highly  desirable,  but  that  the 
amount  will  be  greatly  lessened  and  the  time 
In  which  they  are  used  very  much  restricted. 

An  air  pilot  who  has  alcoholic  Inclinations 
Is  not  going  to  last  loing  on  his  job,  for  not 
only  Is  there  danger  'to  the  lives  of  others 
besides  himself  but  he  Is  in  charge  of  a  very 
expensive  machine,  which  takes  months  to 
replace  if  damaged  or  destroyed,  and  one  on 
which  the  safety  of  our  country  may  largely 
depend.  He  would  jiromptly  be  grounded, 
and  if  his  course  wer;  not  immediately  and 
radically  altered,  he  Would  be  removed  en- 
tirely from  his  assignment.  Not  only  does  he 
not  have  to  drink  to  be  a  soldier,  but  if  he 
does  drink  he  cannot  occupy  any  responsible 
position. 

Even  in  the  olden  days  when  everyone  In 
the  Army  was  supposed  to  be  drunk  on  pay 
day.  It  was  comparatively  few  who  caused  this 
Idea  to  spread.  I  have  seen  the  Army  at  a 
time  when  morale  was  very  low,  when  most 
of  us  were  in  small  frontier  garrisons,  with 
little  to  do  except  wait  for  something  to 
happsn,  with  slow  promotion  and  small  pay, 
and  yet  the  number  wlho  resorted  to  alcoholic 
forgetfulness  was  small.     Some  of  the  men 


did  use  moderate  amounts  of  beer  and  wines. 
Some  of  us  never  touched  any  alcoholic  drink, 
and  there  were  many  more  of  the  latter  class 
than  we  have  ever  been  credited  with.  As 
time  has  gone  on  and  our  duties  have  become 
more  complex,  the  number  using  alcoholic 
drinks  and  the  amount  used  has  greatly 
lessened. 

Industry  has  done  much  to  limit  the  use 
of  alcoholics,  for  accuracy  of  eye  and  hand  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  industry  can- 
not afford  to  have  men  injured  and  machines 
damaged  by  alcoholic  incoordination.  In 
many  industries  if  a  man  is  even  seen  or 
known  to  visit  places  where  liquor  Is  dis- 
pensed, he  is  summarily  dismissed.  In  others 
he  is  warned,  and  a  repetition  is  not  tolerated. 
These  stern  measures  have  been  found  neces- 
sary to  protect  Industry  from  destruction,  for 
industry  is  now  responsible  for  injuries  to  its 
employees,  and  injuries  are  greatly  multiplied 
when  men  drink  any  form  of  booze.  It  dees 
not  matter  in  what  form  alcohol  enters  the 
body.  Its  action  Is  always  the  same,  though 
the  conveyors  may  differ  in  amount  and 
taste.  But,  however  disguised,  it  is  still  alco- 
hol, and  alcohol  is  always  destructive  to 
human  bodies. 

STRENGTH   FOE  LEADERSHIP 

The  days  when  soldiers  were  regarded  as 
merely  something  in  human  form  that  had 
little  or  no  brain  (or  If  they  had  it,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  use  it)  have  gone  for  good. 
It  is  truer  than  ever  that  soldiers  need  to 
work  together,  and  for  team  play,  whether  on 
a  university  football  squad,  or  in  an  army 
drill  squad,  discipline  is  necessary.  Discipline 
is  only  another  name  for  good  team  play, 
for  in  teamwork  it  is  the  work  of  the  mass, 
rather  than  of  the  individual,  that  counts. 
And  for  that  reason  It  is  necessary  for  the 
mass  to  act  as  one.  This  requires  leadership, 
and  at  the  same  time  subordination  of  the 
individual  to  the  group.  This  need  not  imply 
loss  of  initiative,  but  rather  the  reverse,  for 
good  team  play  develops  leadership,  and  in 
practically  any  well-trained  team  any  one 
of  the  men  can  Immediately  assume  leader- 
ship if  necessary.  This  form  of  training  is 
precisely  what  is  developed  in  the  army,  and 
it  was  effectively  demonstrated  on  many  oc- 
casions in  the  World  War  by  the  leadership 
of  junior  officers,  sergeants,  corporals,  and 
privates.  If  the  regular  leaders  were  inca- 
pacitated, the  next  man  In  rank  took  over  the 
command,  and  there  were  many  Instances 
where  very  young  lads,  through  this  training, 
showed  surprising  and  very  effective  leader- 
ship. But  leadership  of  this  character  Is  not 
found  in  the  man  who  is  trying  to  forget  his 
troubles  In  drinking  liquor.  Moral  and  phys- 
ical stamina  do  not  result  from  the  use  of 
alcohol. 

In  the  Army,  as  In  Industry,  the  man  at 
the  top  is  constantly  looking  for  young  men 
that  are  worthy  of  promotion  to  better  jobs. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  every  organiza- 
tion to  provide  for  understudies,  that  is, 
someone  to  take  over  responsibility  in  case 
the  leader  is  disabled  or  sick.  This  means 
a  constant  training  of  new  material  In  higher 
duties.  Any  man  at  the  head  of  an  or- 
ganization that  can  keep  up  this  supply  is 
doing  one  of  the  biggest  things  possible  for 
the  organization.  It  means  constant  obser- 
vation cf  the  possible  candidates.  Any  man 
that  demonstrates  unusual  ability,  stamina, 
or  character  is  at  once  spotted,  and  often 
given  a  tryout  to  determine  whether  he  is- 
worth  training.  And  it  is  net  among  the 
boozers  that  this  promising  material  is 
sought  or  found.  My  biggest  task  when 
heading  a  large  hospital  center  in  France 
was  picking  suitable  men  for  special  tasks, 
and  I  assure  you  that  the  young  men  are 
most  carefully  observed  for  possible  advance- 
ment. 

In  our  present  Army  you  not  only  do 
not  have  to  drink  to  be  a  soldier,  but  if  you 
do  drink,  your  chances  for  advancement  are 
greatly  lessened.    Moreover,  you  are  opening 


the  way  for  rapid  physic*!  and  mental  de- 
terioration, and  reducing  the  opportunities 
for  reaching  the  highest  capabilities  for 
Which  your  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual 
endowments  lnt3nded  you. 


All  Answer  to  Anne  Lindbergh 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  22,  1941 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  has  been  written  for  and  against 
Charles  Lindbergh.  I  have  read  much  of 
it.  I  believe  the  best  answer  I  have  seen 
to  his  philosophy  and  the  philosophy  ex- 
pressed in  the  Wave  of  the  Future,  writ- 
ten by  his  wife,  Anne  Lindbergh,  was 
written  by  a  trial  judge  in  Oregon,  out 
on  the  west  coast,  who  has  just  been  pro- 
moted to  the  supreme  bench  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Oregon.  I  congratulate  the  Gov- 
ernor for  appointing  so  able  and  brilliant 
a  man  to  the  supreme  bench  of  Oregon, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  by  Judge 
Brand  is  as  follows: 

An  Oregon  Jurist,  Appraising  "The  WSvi  of 
THE  Future,"  Herewith  Suggests  an 
Answer  to  Anne  Lindbergh — A  Contribu- 
tor Investigates  the  Logic  of  an  Appeal- 
ing Thesis  That  Has  Engaged  the  Atten- 
tion or  Millions  of  Americans 
(By  James  T.  Brand) 

(James  T.  Brand  is  circuit  judge,  second 
judicial  district  at  Marshfield.  Oreg.  Mr. 
Brand  took  his  law  degree  at  Harvard,  latex 
became  city  attorney  at  Marshfield.  He  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Oregon  State  Bar  Associ- 
ation and  is  a  leader  in  efforts  to  Improve 
judicial  procedure  in  this  State.) 

Anne  Lindbergh  would  have  you  believe 
that  her  Wave  of  the  Future,  condensed  in 
the  Readers  Digest,  Is  a  permanent  wave.  I 
would  not. 

Her  essay  is  so  full  of  faith  and  idealism, 
so  subtly  and  appeallngly  written,  that  any- 
one who  criticizes  it  must  feel  like  a  bad  boy 
plucking  the  wings  from  a  butterfly.  One 
must  regret  to  destroy  the  flowing  magic  ol 
her  theme  by  analysis  and  dissection,  but 
after  all,  belief  in  magic  Is  not  at  the  moment 
the  crying  need  of  America. 

"The  old  world  we  loved  is  going,"  she 
writes,  "somehow  the  leaders  of  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Russia  have  discovered  how  to  use 
new  social  and  economic  forces.  They  have 
sensed  the  changes  and  they  have  exploited 
them.  They  have  felt  the  wave  of  the  future 
and  they  have  leaped  upon  It." 

authoress  sees  potential  good  in  new 

MOVElCrJfTS 

It  Is  with  S3mapathetlc  sadness  that  she 
announces  the  decadence  and  doom  of  our 
present  clvUlzatlon  and  the  uselessness  of  re- 
sistance to  change.  But  the  announcement 
is  clear:  "We  stiU  have  cur  eyes,  our  minds, 
our  hearts  on  the  dream  that  is  dying — how 
beautiful  It  was.  tinting  the  whole  sky  crim- 
son as  it  fades  into  the  west.  But  there  Is 
another  on  Its  way  in  the  gray  dawn.  •  •  • 
The  wave  of  the  future  is  coming  and  there 
Is  no  fighting  It." 

Her  emphasis,  I  think.  Is  upon  the  fading, 
not  the  beauty,  of  the  "dream  that  la  dying.** 
And  this  wave,  the  wave  that  Hitler  and 
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llussollni  have  leaped  upon,  she  believes  1b 
csfientlally  good. 

Recognizing  that  "many  of  the  things  we 
love  are  going  down,"  ahe  inquires  if  that 
which  is  pushing  behind  communiEm,  fas- 
cism, nazi-ism.  may  not  be  some  "new  and 
perbapa  ultimately  good  conception  of  hu- 
manity trying  to  come  to  birth. "  and  she 
answers.  "Something  one  feels  is  pu£hlng  up 
through  the  crust  of  custom — I  believe  that 
It  is  in  Ita  essence  good,  but  because  we  are 
blind  we  cannot  see  it."  By  analogy  she  re- 
fers to  the  French  R?vc!utlon,  where  good 
ultimately  came  cut  of  violence  and  atrocity. 

VISION — ^roaxsizs  passing  of  cnn^sHio  things 

What  is  the  eld  order  that  :s  passing  like  a 
dream,  and  what  is  her  new  conception  of  hu- 
manity which  1*  to  "dlspl-^ce  the  things  we 
loved"?  The  things  that  are  passing  away  are 
clearly  identified  In  the  mind  of  Anne 
Lindbergh. 

She  writes:  "For  who  does  not  feel  today 
the  world  I  love  is  going  down  and  all  things 
In  It  that  I  cherish?  Most  of  us  prefer  the  old 
world  of  England.  France,  and  the  United 
States  to  the  new  world  of  Fascist  Europe.  I 
feel  that  way  myself." 

So  it  is  the  way  of  life  of  America  that  is 
going  down.  But  she  is  more  specific.  It  Is  the 
•formulas  and  creeds"  that  we  were  brought 
up  to  trust  implicitly.  It  is  "the  sacredness 
of  property,  the  Infallibility  of  the  democratic 
way  of  life,  the  efficiency  of  the  capitalistic 
aystem — which  seem  to  be  threatened  or  dis- 
lodged from  their  sacrosanct  niches."  Thus 
ahe  indites  her  morituri  te  salutamus  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Her  idea  of  the  new  order  which  Is  to  dis- 
place our  "dying  civilization"  Aa  either  less 
definite  or  much  less  definitely  expressed. 
Plainly  she  would  have  us  swim  with  the 
wave  of  tha  future.  But  she  has  already  got 
Hitler,  Mussclinl,  and  Stalin  astride  that 
wave — the  one  they  leaped  upon.  Bo  at  least 
ve  know  the  company  we  mtist  keep  as  we 
ride. 

Again,  and  most  definitely,  the  new  order 
la  linked  in  her  mind  with  the  Nazi  dis- 
covery "how  to  xae  new  social  and  economic 
forces"  and  how  to  exploit  them.  The  death 
by  assassination  of  European  democracy  at- 
tests the  Nazi  discovery  of  the  new  force 
technique.  80  this  at  least  is  a  part  of  Anne 
Lindbergh's  dream  "that  is  on  Its  way  in  the 
gray  dawn. ' 

CLtJS  TO  ANNS  UNDBSSGH'a  OUTLOOK  DISCERNED 

Now,  before  I  analyze  her  argument,  let 
me  speculate  for  a  moment  about  Anne 
Lindbergh  herself.  A  psychiatrist  would  find 
In  this  charming  authoress  a  study  of  pro- 
found Interest.  She  recalls  to  my  mind  the 
theories  expounded  by  Jerome  Frank. 

The  Infant,  says  Frank,  is  bom  Into  a 
•ense  of  effortless  security,  but  as  childhood 
passes  he  becomes  aware  of  his  incapacity  for 
controlling  "the  crushing,  heedless,  reluctant, 
and  uncertain  facts  of  the  outer  world." 

He  looks  first  to  his  parents  for  security, 
but  soon  realizes  their  helplessness  and  falli- 
bility, too.  Then."  says  Frank,  "panic  fear" 
attacks  him  and  in  his  flight  frcm  uncertain- 
ty and  Insecurity  he  sublimates  his  fears  and. 
since  hope  and  faith  spring  eternal  in  the 
human  breast,  he  grasps  at  religion  or  law  or 
acme  ether  great  conception,  lifts  up  his  face 
frcm  the  world  of  reality  and  finds  peace  and 
•  aenae  of  security  at  the  price  of  blindness. 

And  this.  I  think,  la  the  story  of  Anne 
^ndbergh.  The  key  to  the  riddle  of  her 
peraonallty  appears  in  the  first  lines  of  her 
••ay.  She  tells  of  Boethius  contemplating 
a  changing  world  "witha  troubled  and  un- 
easy mind.  How  can  this  truth  be  recon- 
ciled to  that  truth,  this  right  to  that  right." 
Then  ahe  quotes  hhrt: 

"And  therefore  whoso  seeks  the  truth 
Shall  find  in  no  wise  peace  of  heart." 

As  she  read  those  lines,  Anne  Lindbergh 
had  the  "supreme  thrill  across  the  centuries." 
She  understood. 


TKAGCDT  CAUSES   HEB  TO  SEEK  REFUGE  OVERSEAS 

She  had  grown  up  a  delicate  flower  In  a 
beautiful  and  protected  garden  of  wealth 
and  culture.  Security  was  hers  as  a  birth- 
right. She  married  a  hero,  she  bore  a  son, 
and  then  without  warning  she  was  engulfed 
In  a  black  maelstrom  of  horror  and  despair. 
After  she  had  been  dragged  through  the 
courts  half  blinded  by  the  pitiless  glare  cf 
publicity,  she  walled  herself  In  for  security, 
finally  fled  to  England  for  e3curity,  then 
went  on  to  Germany  and  Russia. 

Now  she  sees  the  whole  world  whirling  In 
the  same  maelstrom  of  b;ack  death  that  en- 
gulfed her.  And  in  her  Wave  of  the  Future 
she  cries  cut,  "Why  has  this  come?"  Bowed 
down  by  her  shattered  faith  and  lost  security, 
she  has  done  what  many  a  distressed  and 
saintly  and  sensitive  soul  has  done  before 
her. 

There  were  but  two  roads  to  follow,  one  to 
face  the  cruel  realities  of  cur  day  and  fight 
on.  seeking  an  answer  that  may  never  be 
found.  That  way  for  her  led  to  madness. 
The  other  road  she  followed.  She  looked  up 
from  the  bogs  of  uncertainty.  She  saw  the 
things  she  loved  destroyed  by  apparently  in- 
vincible brute  force.  She  saw  the  triumph 
of  despotism  In  Europe.  She  lifted  her  eyes 
to  the  heavens  and  away  from  the  earth, 
sublimated  her  fears  and  uncertainty,  and 
resolved  that  "all  things  work  together  for 
good."  though  she  forgot  the  rest  of  the  quo- 
tation. It  was  not  her  mind  that  conquered. 
It  was  her  emotions. 

Then  she  wrote  the  Wave  of  the  Future, 
and  In  it  she  said:  "I  offer  then  not  a  solu- 
tion but  a  record  cf  my  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  many  conflicting  points  of  view  which 
have  assailed  me — perhaps  it  would  be  better 
called  a  confession  of  faith.  A  faith  •  •  • 
is  not  seen  but  felt,  not  proved  but  believed, 
not  a  program  but  a  dream." 

This  is  Anne  Lindbergh,  preaching  the  fall 
of  democracy,  the  rise  of  dictatorship,  and 
the  destruction  of  liberty,  teaching  it  be- 
cause in  the  presence  of  disaster  and  over- 
whelming force  a  dreamer  must  have  faith  in 
something  or  go  mad. 

change:  some  to  the  good,  some  to  the  bad 

First  of  all.  we  must  note  that  she  neg- 
lects to  tell  us  why  the  new  dream  of  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  is  better  than  the  American 
way  of  life.  She  makes  a  quantitative,  not  a 
qualitative,  analysis  of  the  new  wave.  It  is 
overwhelming,  therefore  resistance  is  futile. 
Nay,  more;  with  a  gentle  flrmness  she  teaches 
the  duty  of  submission.  Again  I  quote: 
"There  is  no  sin  punished  more  implacably 
than  the  sin  of  resistance  to  change.  For 
change  Is  the  very  essence  of  living  matter. 
To  resist  change  is  to  sin  against  life  Itself." 

But  do  we  not  find  changes  of  death  as 
well  as  changes  of  growth  in  living  matter? 
Rot  and  decay  are  forms  of  change.  Lust  and 
crime  imprint  changes  like  the  mark  of  Cain 
on  the  faces  of  men  and  nations. 

The  wave  that  was  Napoleon  was  a  wave  of 
change,  but  men  built  a  bulwark  against  that 
wave,  and  It  broke  and  fell  back.  The  wave 
that  was  Attlla  the  Hun,  the  wave  that  was 
Genghis  Khan,  the  wave  that  was  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm,  the  wave  that  was  our  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion— all  these  and  many  more  were  waves 
of  change,  but  men  built  human  bulwarks 
against  them,  and  because  they  were  waves 
of  destruction,  not  growth,  they  broke  and 
fell  back.  Men  were  not  ostriches  then,  with 
their  heads  buried  In  the  sand,  chanting  to 
themselves  that  the  world  we  love  Is  gone,  but 
all  is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  worlds. 

The  very  essence  of  error  is  In  the  assertion 
of  Anne  Lindbergh  that  resistance  to  change 
la  sin.  The  history  of  man's  rise  from  sav- 
agery is  the  story  of  his  triumphant  battle 
against  change  wrought  by  corruption,  de- 
struction, reckless  ambition,  and  death.  Such 
resistance  marks  the  difference  between  the 
beasts  who  resist  not  and  perish  and  the 
race  of  man  which  fights  on  and  persists. 
The  unforgivable  sin  is  to  resist  that  change 


which  Is  growth,  not  the  change  wh'.ch  is 

destruction. 

MORE  than  FArrH  OH  DREAMS  WORLD'S  NEED 
TODAT 

In  this  hard  world,  she  who  would  sanctify 
carnage  and  conquest  by  naming  it  Ths 
Wave  of  the  Future,  must  have  more  than 
a  faith  or  a  dream.  She  must  face  reality 
and  its  problems,  whether  she  can  solve  those 
problems  or  not.  She  must  seek  truth, 
though  with  Boethius  she  may  "flnd  In  no 
wise  peace  of  heart."  She  must  sesk  the 
Inner  meaning  of  war  and  conquest,  testing  it 
by  the  great  touchstone  of  our  eternal  ideal 
of  liberty  and  Justice. 

What  does  Hitler's  war  mean  for  the  future 
of  education,  of  peaceful  home  life,  of  free- 
dom and  Initiative  and  opportunity — of  the 
very  right  of  the  yet  unborn  to  dream  dreams 
as  she  does  now. 

To  support  her  faith  that  today's  wave  la 
In  its  essence  good,  Anne  Lindbergh  cites  the 
French  Revolution  and  says,  "Consider  the 
leaders  of  the  French  Revolution.  •  •  • 
No  one  today  defends  the  atrocities  of  the 
French  Revolution,  but  few  seriously  ques- 
tion the  fundamental  necessity  or  rightness 
of  the  movement."  Here  Is  a  perfect  example 
of  illogical  reasoning. 

The  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  did 
introduce  a  happier  and  better  world.  It  was 
a  wave  of  the  future.  Today  there  arises  a 
greater  horror,  so  she  Infers  that  It  too  is 
for  the  best  and  must  be  a  wave  of  the  future. 

That  revolution  was  a  great  uprising  of  the 
common  people  against  despotism.  It  led  to 
liberiy.  equality,  and  fraternity  of  a  free  peo- 
ple. The  Hitler  regime  is  an  uprising  of  des- 
potism against  the  liberty  and  equality  of 
free  people.  If  the  rise  of  the  French  people 
against  a  despot  was  gocd.  does  that  prove 
that  the  rise  of  a  despot  against  the  people 
is  also  good?  Anne  Lindbergh  would  have 
you  believe  that  It  Is.    I  wotild  not. 

SOLUTION    SHOULD    HAVE    AMERICAN    FLAVOR 

Finally,  the  beauty  and  tragedy  of  ner 
dream  Is  shown  In  words  of  such  loveliness 
that  I  must  quote  them  first  unmarred  by 
criticism.  Foretelling  the  future  of  America 
after  the  flood,  she  vwltes : 

"This  change  will  not  take  the  form  of  a 
German,  an  Italian,  or  a  Russian  revolution. 
Our  answer  should  be  a  solution  peculiarly 
and  saltily  our  own.  It  should  be  as  American 
as  the  white  steeples  of  New  England  or  the 
skyscrapers  of  New  York;  as  American  as  a 
boy's  slang,  as  backyard  life  in  small  towns, 
as  baseball  and  blue  Jeans.  As  American  as 
otir  red-brick  schools,  standing  like  stanch 
citadels  along  our  country  roads;  as  white 
clapboard  houses  with  green  blinds;  as  un- 
hedged gardens  and  open  fields;  as  our  strato- 
liners  and  streamlined  trains;  as  our  air  bea- 
cons, necklaclng  a  continent  at  night  with 
their  golden  beams.  As  American  as  Octo- 
ber— crisp,  clear,  tart,  sunny,  and  crimson— 
like  an  American  apple." 

WORDS   PAINT  VERT  AMERICA    DICTATORS   IMPERII. 

Such  beauty  of  expression  is  seldom  found. 
She  paints  America  almost  as  It  is — and  as  It 
may  be  if  we  hold  to  the  fine  Ideals  of  the 
past  and  mold  them  Into  a  richer,  a  jtister, 
and  a  happier  future.  She  paints  the  very 
future  America  that  Hitler  would  destroy, 
that  Stalin  would  corrupt,  that  Mussolini 
would  scorn. 

Can  the  white  steeples  of  New  England 
stand  when  priests  and  preachers  are  herded 
like  felons  in  concentration  camps?  Can  the 
American  red-brick  schoolhouse  stand  like  a 
"stanch  citadel"  when  history  and  literature 
are  rewritten  at  the  command  of  a  fanatical 
house  painter  and  the  burning  of  the  books  Is 
a  patriotic  rite? 

We  must  save  America  the  beautiful,  of 
which  Anne  Lindbergh  dreams,  whether  by 
peace  or  war  I  do  not  know;  but  this  I  do 
know — we  must  save  It  from  the  siren  song 
of  poets  and  dreamers  who  love  America  but 
who  speak  like  mourners  at  America's  funeral 
of  the  "good  of  a  dying  civilization."* 


PRESENT  SHOWS  A   WAVE,  BUT   NOT  A  TIDl 

The  flood  that  engulfs  Europe  is  the  might- 
iest wave  of  the  present  that  the  world  has 
seen.  But  that  wave  Is  not  the  tide.  We,  too. 
have  a  faith — a  faith  based  on  knowledge, 
knowledge  of  the  riches  of  American  life, 
knowledge  that  ours  is  not  a  dying  civiliza- 
tion but  young,  vigorous,  and  strong;  knowl- 
edge based  on  the  life  of  the  world,  which 
prov:;  that  when  aroused,  freemen  are  more 
efficient,  more  heroic,  more  triumphant  than 
slaves.  Let  the  wages  roll.  Our  tide  "taken 
ex  the  flood  will  lead  on  to  fortune." 


R.  F.  C.  Accomplishments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES' 


Thursday.  May  22.  1941 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
7,  1941,  the  Federal  Loan  Agency  made 
a  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress which  is  worthy  of  close  scrutiny 
and  examination  by  every  Member. 

It  deals  more  particularly  with  the 
R.^'F.  C.  and  its  subsidiary  corporations 
and  indicates  the  accomplishments  to 
date  in  the  field  of  national  defense. 

The  Rubber  Reserve  Corporation, 
which  is  an  R.  F.  C.  subsidiary,  em- 
barked on  a  purchase  program  for  430,- 
000  tons  of  rubber,  to  cost  $190,000,000. 
Of  this  amount.  98,000  tons  have  been 
delivered;  ^3,700  tons  were  in  transit; 
37.500  tons  ar6  awaiting  shipment. 

The  Metals  Reserve  Corporation  has 
made  commitments  of  $609,000,000  for 
the  procurement  of  tin,  zinc,  antimony, 
tungsten,  manganese,  and  other  critical 
and  strategic  materials  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  defense  establishment. 

The  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  is 
concerned  with  the  acquisition  of  basic 
defense  supplies  and  has  already  made 
commitments  for  the  procurement  of 
high-octane  aviation  gasoline  and  other 
commodities. 

The  Defense  Plants  Corporation  has 
made  commitments  of  $511,000,000  on 
plants  which  are  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  leased  to  manufacturers. 
There  have  also  been  $194,000,000  in  pri- 
vate loans  committed.  This  embraces 
288  loans  to  217  manufacturers.  It  in- 
cludes such  commitments  as  $26,000,000 
to  Bendix  Corporation  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  aviation  supplies;  $3,000,000  to 
Baldwin  Locomotive  for  tanks;  $4,750,000 
to  American  Brass,  $16,000,000  to  Chase 
Brass.  $11,500,000  to  Bridgeport  Brass 
for  brass  cartridges  and  supplies; 
$6  500.000  to  Colt  Co.  for  machine  guns; 
$60,000,000  to  Curtis  for  aviation;  $9,500.- 
000  to  Continental  Motors  for  airplane 
engines;  $36,000,000  to  General  Motors; 
$8,000,000  to  North  American  Aviation; 
and  $50,000,000  to  Studebaker  for  planes, 
parts,  and  accessories;  $5,500,000  to  Gen- 
eral Motors  for  guns;  $6,000,000  to  Gen- 
eral Electric  for  superchargers;  $26,000,- 


000  to  Tennessee  Powder  for  the  manu- 
facture of  powder. 

This  Is  a  gigantic  program,  and  the 
R.  F.  C.  has  handled  it  with  dispatch  at  a 
minimum  of  red  tape. 

On  the  agenda  are  other  proposals  for 
the  manufactiwe  of  synthetic  rubber,  the 
development  of  aluminum,  and  other 
products  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
defense  establishment  and  a  lack  of 
which  creates  a  critical  and  dangerous 
bottleneck. 

Legislation  is  now  pending  to  broaden 
R.  F.  C.  powers  for  the  purpose  of  coping 
quickly  and  expeditiously  with  a  number 
of  problems  which  have  arisen  recently, 
and  this  legislation  deserves  the  best  at- 
tention of  the  Congress.  The  R.  F,  C.'s 
record  is  one  of  accomplishment. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  22.  1941 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Lindy  flew  to  France  14  years  ago  Tues- 
day and  now  France  flies  at  us. 

Convoys  lost  steam  on  the  sea  of  public 
opinion.  Will  the  White  House  dare  to 
fire  the  boilers? 

Let  the  Decoration  Day  orators  recite 
In  Fianders  Field  and  the  people  re- 
solve— never  again. 

We  do  not  know  LaGuardia's  plans  as 
head  of  civilian  defense,  but  we  venture 
they  are  expensive  ones. 

The  docks  about  New  York  are  as  de- 
serted as  a  summer  cabin  on  the  lake  in 
December.  The  Normandie  looks  lone- 
some. 

Consternation  reigned  at  the  State  De- 
partment when  all  the  Americans  on  the 
Zamzam  finally  turned  up  safe — in  Nazi 
hands. 

If  the  British  had  done  as  well  at  Dun- 
kirk and  Tliermopylae  as  they  did  last 
June  at  Philadelphia  it  would  have  been 
different. 

Miss  Columbia  Is  conducting  a  danger- 
our  flirtation  with  a  fickle  gentleman 
named  John  Bull,  but  Uncle  Sam  is  still 
tops  with  the  young  lady. 

The  only  failure  the  President  admits 
in  8  long  years  is  his  effort  to  move  up 
Thanksgiving  Day.  It  is  the  only  time 
he  has  been  up  against  a  higher  power. 

The  700,000  persons,  mostly  contrymen 
of  those  whom  Hitler  has  either  run  out 
or  run  over  in  Europe  jammed  Central 
Park  In  New  York  for  I  Am  an  American 
Day.  Kate  Smith  and  Eddie  Cantor  en- 
tertained. 

"Roosevelt  bids  Americans  unite  to 
save  our  trade" — New  York  Times  head- 
line last  Sunday.  Now  they  have  dis- 
closed the  great  moral  issue.  Leave  the 
trade  to  Cordell  Hull — he  will  bring  them 
in  if  our  cash  holds  out. 


■nie  big  boys  in  the  Quaker  City  who 
denied  Lindbergh  a  hall  and  the  radio 
must  be  descendants  of  the  400  who 
wined  and  dined  the  officers  of  the  Brit- 
ish Army  while  Washington  and  his 
shoeless  soldiers  were  wintering  at  Valley 
Forge. 


CoDYojs  and  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THRHOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  22.  1941 


LETTER   FROM   A  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, much  has  been  said  about  public 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  convoys.  Every 
day  I  receive  many  letters  from  my  dis- 
trict that  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
my  people  are  overwhelmingly  opposed  to 
their  use. 

I  Insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
one  of  our  fine  citizens  on  this  subject. 
It  shows,  in  a  typical  way.  just  how  the 
people  in  the  Seventeenth  California 
District  feel  on  the  subject. 

I  believe  that  It  is  the  fine  work  of  such 
people  as  this  lady  that  is  keeping  this 
Nation  at  peace. 

The  letter  follows: 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  May  20.  1941. 
Hon.  Lee  E.  Getee. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Getes:  The  past  few  days  I  have 
taken  it  upon  myself  to  flnd  out  how  my 
neighhors  feel  about  convoys  and  the  war. 

I  have  a  little  four -line  letter  sent  out  hy 
the  Mothers  of  America,  to  be  signed  and 
sent  in  to  Congress.  The  letter  states  that 
the  signer  Is  opposed  to  the  use  of  American 
armed  forces  to  deliver  goods  to  belligerents 
and  against  expeditionary  forces  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

I  took  this  little  letter  and  plenty  of  paper 
and  a  pencil  and  started  ringing  my  neigh- 
bors' doorbells. 

I  was  overwhelmed  at  the  response.  Over 
90  percent  of  the  people  en  whom  I  called 
signed  and  promised  to  write  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Last  Monday  I  got  97  signatures. 

Last  Tuesday  I  got  57  signatures. 

Last  Wednesday  and  Thursday  I  got  91  sig- 
natures. 

Last  Saturday  I  got  110  signatures. 

Last  Sunday  I  got  27  signatures. 

Last  Monday  I  got  50  signatures.  For  a 
total  of  432  signatures. 

I  realize  that  432  signatures  would  not 
turn  the  tide,  but  It  Indicates,  to  me  at  least, 
how  my  neighbors  feel  about  ccnvojrs. 
-  I  did  this  entirely  unsolicited,  working  Just 
around  here  in  the  afterncons,  after  I  fin- 
ished my  housework  and  before  time  to  cock 
dinner. 

Two  of  my  friends  have  worked  some  and 
have  a  few  more  signers  among  their  friends 
and  family. 

Sincerely  and  earnestly, 

gSTET.LE  OKAT. 


I 
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AmtioB  Abroad— A  Rather  Remarkable 
Story 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or  CAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  22.  1941 


AN  ARTICLE  PROM  THE  MAGAZINE  AVIA- 
TION   FOR    MAT    1941 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page 
A253  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  I 
placed  an  article  which  appeared  in  For- 
eign Affairs,  an  American  quarterly  re- 
View,  entitled  "Wings  for  the  Trojan 
Horse."  written  by  Messrs.  Melvin  Hall 
and  Walter  Peck,  both  of  whom  are  con- 
nected with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin- 
istration. 

In  the  magazine  Aviation,  for  May 
1941.  I  have  found  on  page  104  certain 
remarks  under  the  heading  "Aviation 
abroad,"  which  will  be  of  interest  to  those 
who  realize  the  importance  of  expanding 
our  aviation  facilities  abroad,  meanwhile 
watching  the  Trojan  horse. 

In  the  second  of  the  following  three 
paragraphs  you  will  note  a  reference  to 
the  apparent  intense  interest  of  Ger- 
many in  maintaining  her  aviation  inter- 
ests in  South  America  evidenced  by  her 
recent  delivery  of  two  airliners — modem 
transports — plus  spare  parts. 
Aviation  Abkoas 

LATnr    AMKUCA    STTFPKXSSZS   AXIS    AIS    LUfKS 

The  paat  weeks  have  not  teen  very  happy 
for  German  and  Italian  Interests  in  Latin 
America:  not  only  did  the  South  American 
BepubllCB  follow  the  ITnlted  States'  example 
tn  seizing  Axis  freighters,  but  Peru  went  one 
atep  further  and  took  over  the  whole  estab- 
lishment of  the  German  LulthansH  Peru, 
which  Included  at  least  two  air  liners,  and  ail 
ground  equipment. 

In  addition.  Pan  American  Grace  Alrwaya 
took  one  of  the  first  concrete  steps  to  combat 
fvirther  expansion  of  Axis  owned  or  controlled 
air  lines  in  South  America,  by  starting  a  semi- 
weekly  air  service  In  Ecuador  between  two 
Important  inland  cities,  ir.  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  German  "Sedta."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  expansion  by  German  air  lines  in 
this  hemisphere  Is  made  easier  by  ships  slip- 
ping through  the  blockade  with  new  equip- 
ment; In  this  way  they  have  received  at  least 
two  modern  transjiorts,  new  personnel,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  spare  equipment. 

The  Italian  "Lati"  will  be  given  one  more 
clxance  by  Brazil,  an  official  aimouncement 
•aid.  The  air  line,  which  maintains  the  last 
air  connection  between  the  Axis  and  Latin 
America,  paid  a  large  line  for  unneutral  ac- 
tions on  Brazilian  territory  and  was  informed 
that  the  next  case  would  result  In  Immediate 
cancelation  of  all  existing  contracts  and 
agreements. 

The  following  three  paragraphs  are  also 
of  great  interest,  showing  that  in  spite  of 
grieat  war  efforts  being  made.  Great  Brit- 
ain is  maintaining  flight  schedules  abroad 
In  95  percent  of  pre-war  route  mileage, 
and  passenger-transport  planes  are  evi- 
dently still  being  turned  cut  in  British 
Xactodes  as  well  as  in  the  German. 


ONSCHKDtn.X 

(By  ••Vista") 

•Britain  carries  on"  Is  the  slogan  that  Is 
heard  so  often  in  the  present  days,  and  as  far 
as  England's  far-flung  air  routes  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  carried  on.  Little  has  been 
published  about  the  British  Empire's  air  lines 
since  the  war  began,  and  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  more  than  95  percent  of  all  pre- 
war mileage  is  being  flown  on  regular  sched- 
ules by  British  Overseas  Airways.  This  com- 
pany, originated  from  the  rival  Imperial  Air- 
ways and  British  Airways  In  a  Government  re- 
organization plan,  now  Is  the  prime  represent- 
ative of  England  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia, 
and  \s  doing  an  excellent  Job  in  these  difficult 
times. 

About  30.000  mles  per  day  are  flown  by 
British  Overseas  Airways  Co.'s  airliners,  with 
passengers,  mall,  and  freight,  and  though 
there  are  Government  requirements  for  space 
because  of  the  many  official  perzonages  and 
cargoes  that  have  to  be  carried,  a  respectable 
number  of  passengers  are  brought  to  their 
destinations  with  the  same  old  efficiency  that 
was  so  noteworthy  before  the  war.  Actu- 
ally, there  have  been  no  accidents  during 
wartime  operations,  though  of  course  the 
Clyde  was  lost  in  the  hurricane  in  Portugal 
last  year,  and  the  Corsair  made  an  unsched- 
uled landing  in  the  African  Jungle,  but  it 
was  repaired  on  the  spot  and  flown  out  by 
Captain  Rogers,  one  of  England's  ace  trans- 
port pilots. 

On  the  whole,  all  routes  are  flown  with  the 
well-known  Short  boats,  but  British  Overseas 
Airways  Co.'s  equipment  is  notably  interna- 
tional, and  consists  of  Lockheed  14  s  and 
Lodestars,  Junkers,  and  Fccke-Wulfs,  besides 
English  types  such  as  the  Ensign  landplanes, 
Short  boats,  and  De  Havilland  Flamingoes. 

During  the  summer  months  of  the  past 
years  and  continuing  through  the  winter  sea- 
son, a  route  to  Bermuda  was  shared  by  Impe- 
rial Airways  and  Pan  American  Airways. 
With  the  seasonal  stoppage  in  1939  there  were 
plans  to  send  over  a  newer  and  better  boat  to 
reopen  this  service  as  Airways  Bermuda,  Ltd... 
but  the  war  changed  all  this,  and  In  due  time 
most  of  the  flying  boats  that  could  be  spared 
were  taken  over  by  the  British  Government, 
thereby  eliminating  British  flight  schedules, 
and  Fan  American  was  left  to  continue  the 
service  on  its  own.  This  summer,  however, 
the  Atlantic  will  again  be  crossed  by  English 
planes,  operated  by  Airways  Atlantic,  a 
B.  O.  A.  C.  subsidiary,  using  a  new  tjrpe  Em- 
pire boat,  the  short  &-30  C  class,  with  a  gross 
weight  of  53.000  pounds,  thereby  continuing 
the  service  which  was  maintained  last  sum- 
mer. In  addition,  the  three  Boeing  314-A's 
obtained  from  Pan  American  by  the  British 
may  be  turned  over  to  B.  O.  A.  C.  and  used  on 
the  Empire  routes,  thereby  making  more 
planes  available  for  the  other  services,  espe- 
cially the  bottleneck  between  England  and 
Lisbon,  at  present  served  by  Etouglas  DC-3's 
and  Short  boats. 

In  the  following  paragraph  is.  indeed, 
a  rather  remarkable  story.  I  submit  it 
without  comment: 

A    ZATHZB   SKMAKXABUE    8TOKT 

A  rather  remarkable  story  came  to  New 
York  from  Buenos  Aires,  which  would  Indi- 
cate that  some  sort  of  an  interchange  of 
courtesy  exists  between  the  Axis  and  Britain, 
at  least  es  far  as  commercial  air  lines  are  con- 
cerned. It  has  always  been  more  or  less 
striking  that  none  of  the  transports  still 
flying  in  Europe,  or  from  Africa  to  South 
America,  have  ever  been  shot  at,  and  except 
for  the  mistake  of  a  rookie  Nazi,  who  took  pot 
shots  at  a  KLM  DC-3  earlier  in  the  war,  kill- 
ing one  passenger  and  riddling  the  plane,  no 
attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  an  air  liner 
down.  There  have  been  many  stories  about 
enemy   airplanes   escorting    transports   with 


notable  passengers  on  board,  but  no  one  has 
even  given  a  lucid  explanation  of  these  facts. 
The  story  now  goes  that  as  long  as  the  Axis 
leaves  Britain's  last  link  to  Lisbon  open.  Erg- 
land  will  not  interfere  with  the  Italian  LATI 
airline  from  Portugal  to  Latin  America.  This 
somewhat  curious  tacit  understanding  enables 
the  Axis  to  keep  Its  war-valuable  line  to 
Brazil  open,  and  on  the  other  hand  does  not 
force  Britain  to  maintain  a  North  Atl.-intlc 
air  line  in  winter.  Impossible  with  present 
equipment  due  to  the  frozen-over  harbors  at 
Botv/ood  and  Montreal. 


Protests  Against  Involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  22,  1941 


QUOTA-nONS  FROM  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS  AND  A  SPEECH  OP 
PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AND  LETTERS 
FROM  WASHINGTON  STATE  RESIDENTS 


Mr.  HILL  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  quota- 
tions from  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress and  President  Roosevelt's  speech 
at  Boston  on  October  30,  1940,  and  let- 
ters received  by  me  fropi  residents  of  the 
State  of  Washington: 

George  Washington  said:  •'Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  excessive 
dislike  for  another  cause  those  whom  they 
actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one  side  and 
serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the  arts  olt 
Influence  on  the  other"  (from  the  Farewell 
Address). 

PRZI.UDX   TO   WAR 

•'And  while  I  am  talking  to  you,  fathers  and 
mothers,  I  give  you  one  more  assurance.  I 
have  said  this  before,  but  I  shall  say  it  again, 
and  again,  and  again,  your  boys  are  not  going 
to  be  sent  into  any  foreign  wars'  (President 
Roosevelt  In  speech  at  Boston,  October  30, 
1940). 

Tacoma,  Wash..  April  28,  1941. 
Hon.  Kntjts  Hill, 

United  States  Representative, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deax  Sis:  Words  alone  are  Inadequate  to 
fully  express  my  appreciation  of  your  noble 
stand  In  behalf  of  America,  our  youth,  and 
our  future  welfare.    You  are  eternally  right. 

I  am  but  one  of  the  many  thousands  of 
those  boys  who  fought  and  shed  their  blood 
upon  the  battlefields  of  France  In  1918.  It 
seems  incomprehensible  how  any  one  man 
or  group  of  men  could  condemn  our  boys 
to  the  gory  caldron  of  European  wars  today. 
Furthermore,  hew  can  anyone  give  America 
away — lock,  stock,  and  barrel — and  still  call 
himself  an  American? 

To  our  "armchair  warriors"  war  must  seem 
like  a  picnic.  They  do  not  know  war  and 
they  will  never  fill  the  trenches  or  the  graves 
In  foreign  lands.  The  committee  of  "de- 
fending the  Allies  by  robbing  America,"  be- 
lieves that  our  active  participation  in  this 
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war  will  be  the  height  of  their  achievement. 
They  do  not  Know  how  sadly  they  fool  not 
only  themselves  but  their  dupes.  It  will  be 
the  beginning  of  their  own  destruction. 

We  still  remember  the  post-war  period 
with  Its  many  thousands  of  Jobless  veterans. 
In  order  to  reconquer  all  Europe,  perhaps 
even  Russia  and  Japan,  we  must  have  an 
army  of  at  least  10.000,000  of  combat  troops. 
What  will  happen  when  the  war  is  over  and 
millions  of  thcss  men  are  hungry?  Nature 
may  take  its  course,  but  •'armchair  war- 
riors" will  have  to  fight  then. 

Enclosed   please   find   a   poem,   expressing 
my  experience  and  my  observation. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  H.  Zecender, 
Served  with  One  Hundred  and 

Forty-fifth  Infantry,  A.  E.  F. 

TO  THK  CROSS  ON  FIELDS  OF  BATTLX 

(By  J.  H.  Zegender) 

Inch  by  Inch,  we  once  were  creeping, 

Step  by  step,  we're  marching  now — 
Scon,  no  doubt,  we  shall  be  rushing 

Till  *he  sweat  pcurs  from  our  brow. 
Wave  by  wave,  we'll  soon  be  sailing. 

Mile  by  mile,  across  the  sea — 
To  the  distant  shores  of  Europe 

And  perhaps,  eternity! 

To  the  cross  on  fields  of  battle. 

Crucified  by  shot  and  shell — 
And  by  lethal  fumes  there  spouting 

From  the  depths  o^  Satan's  hell. 
In  entanglements  of  wire 

And  entwined  in  barbs  of  steel — 
Hanging  limply,  arms  asunder. 

Just  like  Christ  In  His  ordeal  I 

When  this  war  has  finally  ended 

And  we  awaken  from  cur  trance — 
When  the  mlll.ons  jobless  veterans 

Roam  our  iand  and  seek  a  chance — 
When     the     shell-shocked,     maimed,     and 
wounded 

Fill  the  wards  behind  barred  doors, 
We  then  perceive  our  vain  delusion 

Of  waging  wars  on  foreign  shores. 

Bellingham  Fuhniture 

MANtTFACTuancs,  Inc.. 
Bellingham,  Wash.,  May  3.  1941. 
Representative  KNtm  Hnx, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib  :  We  employ  184  people,  and  a  sur- 
vey that  we  have  made  wotild  show  that  they 
are  practically  unanimous,  along  with  my- 
self, In  emphatically  protesting  against  the 
convoying  of  American  ships,  as  we  firmly 
believe  such  action  would  embroil  this  coim- 
try  In  a  European  war. 

While  we  are  also  practically  unanlmotis 
In  our  belief  that  all  possible  aid  should  be 
given  the  democracies  we  are  against  any  aid 
which  may  cause  the  loss  of  a  single  Ameri- 
can life. 

The  writer  was  an  officer  in  the  Army,  In 
five  battles,  during  the  last  war,  so  do  not 
believe  that  the  matter  of  patriotism  can 
be  questioned.  We  do  not  consider  this  a 
matter  of  patriotism,  but  a  matter  of  good 
common  sense. 

Can  definitely  say  that  we  are  unanimous 
In  the  opinion  that  the  defenses  of  this 
country  should  be  built  up,  but  we  do  not 
believe  any  foreign  power,  for  a  great  number 
of  reasons,  will  attempt  to  attack  this 
country. 

This  letter  is  being  written,  as  due  to  the 
great  many  times  we  hear  the  statement  "we 
are  already  In  the  war,"  we  want  you  to 
know  that  It  Is  our  firm  opinion  we  are  far 
enough  In  the  war  and  do  not  wish  to  go  any 
turther. 

Yovu-8  tnily, 

A.  B.  DzBusGH,  President. 


Spokane,  Wash..  May  9.  1941. 
Hon.  KNirrx  Hnx. 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Deab  Congressman:  I  have  Just  read 
•7ith  extreme  satisfaction  a  report  of  your 
address  given  the  students  of  Coltimbla  Uni- 
versity, wherein  you  state  your  views  upon 
the  convoy  question. 

Would  to  God  there  were  more  like  you. 
and  may  your  position  be  one  that  will  in 
some  way  cause  many  more  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  express  a  like  view. 

Where  I  am  employed  I  heard  much  praise 
given  you  today,  and  many  expressed  them- 
selves as  wishing  they  could  vote  for  ycu. 

My  sincere  wish  is  that  Great  Britain  will 
win  this  war.  but  fall  to  see  why  we  as  a 
nation  again  become  the  victims  of  their 
propaganda,  as  we  did  In  the  other  war.  It 
Is  my  belief  that  they  have  many  resources 
upon  which  to  draw  to  furnish  much  of  what 
they  ask  of  us,  and  therefore  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  we  should  burden  ourselves  and 
posterity  with  a  debt  that  will  make  slaves 
of  our  coming  generations  and  yet  leave  our- 
selves unprotected. 

Their  thanks  and  appreciation  for  our 
sacrifices  In  the  last  war  still  linger  In  my 
memory,  as  well  as  their  desires  to  interfere 
with  our  world  trade.  In  which  as  traders 
they  are  hard  t3  beat. 

May  God  give  us  a  imlted  country  and  It  Is 
my  belief  this  can  be  done  by  making  it  safe 
for  those  who  love  it  and  will  be  ready  to 
defend  It  with  their  blood  and  wealth. 

Again  extending  to  you  my  heartfelt  thanks 
for  your  courage  and  wishing  you  health  and 
prosperity. 

I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  S.  Trapp. 


Miracles   Performed  by  Automobile   In- 
dustry in  Nation's  Defense  E£Fort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  UICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  22,  1941 


AR-nCLE   FROM   AUTOMOBILE   FACTS 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  automobile  industry  is 
ahead  of  schedule  in  our  national-defense 
effort.  Miracles  are  being  performed  as 
the  industry  speeds  forward,  day  and 
night,  to  provide  cur  fighting  forces  and 
those  of  Great  Britain  with  essential 
weapons  and  materiel. 

One  of  the  new  and  diflBcult  tasks  being 
accomplished  in  record  time  by  the  auto- 
mobile industry  is  in  the  production  of 
machine  guns.  Two  machine-gun  plants 
have  been  placed  in  operation  and  actual 
production  is  8  months  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. It  is  an  interesting  story,  and,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  here- 
with include  an  article  appearing  in  this 
month's  issue  of  Automobile  Facts,  under 
the  title  "Never  Saw  One  Before." 


I  From  Automobile  Facts) 

NEVES    SAW    ONE    BSFOBS 

One  day  In  September  1940.  United  States 
Army  ordnance  offlcers  asked  representatives 
of  four  automcbUe  accessory  plants  If  they 
could  undertake  mass  production  of  machine 
guns  for  delivery  by  January  1942.  The 
manufacturers  offered  to  try. 

One  day  in  April  1941,  the  first  consign- 
ment of  machine  guns  to  be  manufactured 
in  automotive  factories  was  placed  aboard  an 
Army  Airplane  for  delivery  to  ar  arsenal — 8 
months  ahead  of  schedule. 

The  accompLshment  was  the  first  fruit  of  a 
remarkable  example  of  cooperation  by  Gov- 
ernment oflScials  and  automotive  engineers. 
To  achieve  the  result.  Jungles  of  red  tape  had 
to  bs  slashed,  hundreds  of  antiquated  ma- 
chines had  to  be  moved  from  arsenal  store- 
rooms and  reconditioned,  scores  of  automo- 
tive machine  tools  had  to  be  adapted  to  new 
tasks,  dozens  of  new  machines  invented,  and 
thousands  of  workers  taught  new  crafts. 

Though  the  men  responsible  for  it  would 
be  the  last  to  admit  that  the  achievement  is 
miraculous,  they  do  maintain  that  it  shows 
how  I  je  determination  and  ingenuity  of  free 
people  In  a  democratic  society  are  capable  of 
matching  the  concerted  effort  which  an  auto- 
cratic state  Imposes  in  a  regimented  people. 

Here  Is  a  measure  of  the  acccmpllshment: 

When  the  question  waa  first  asked  of  them, 
most  of  the  manufacturers  had  never  previ- 
ously seen  a  machine  gun  of  any  of  the  types 
needed.  After  studying  the  ordnance  exh'bit. 
they  asked: 

"Do  you  want  g\ins  as  beautifully  finished 
as  those  hand-made  products?" 

"No."  was  the  reply.  "We  want  efficient 
guns  and  a  lot  of  them — a  hundred  a  day  if 
possible." 

The  next  question  concerned  machines  for 
making  the  guns.  Did  the  arsenals  possess 
such  machines? 

They  did. 

But  when  the  machines  were  moved  out  of 
the  storerooms  and  divested  of  their  protec- 
tive coatings  there  was  general  consternation 
among  the  motor  technicians.  The  machines, 
whose  ages  ranged  from  21  to  73  years,  were 
mainly  belt-driven,  antiquated  devices. 

"They're  the  best  we  have,"  said  the  officers. 

••We'll  try  to  recondition  them."  said  the 
manufacturers. 

Moved  into  the  automotive  plants,  the  ma- 
chines were  cleaned,  painted,  reconditioned, 
retooled,  and  motorized.  Their  ranks  were 
bolstered  by  the  addition  of  machines  bor- 
rowed from  automobile  production  lines. 

WhL'e  this  work  was  In  progress  some  of  the 
arsenals'  machines  were  loaned  to  schools  for 
the  training  of  operators  and  supervisory  per- 
sonnel, of  which  more  than  10,000  will  be  re- 
quired In  the  4  plants  for  peak  production. 
Hence,  by  the  time  operations  were  ready  to 
begin  the  nucleus  of  the  personnel  was  ready. 
Machines  were  set  up  In  accordance  with  ac- 
cepted assembly-line  practice,  so  that  indi- 
vidual gun  parts  would  move  in  steady 
streams  via  ox'erhead  conveyors  through  suc- 
cessive operations  toward  the  final  assembly 
point,  the  firing  test  range,  and  the  shipping 
room. 

Working  together.  Army  offlcers  and  pro- 
duction engineers  vied  with  each  other  in 
Instituting  daring  Innovations  In  ordnance 
manufacturing  techniques — and  had  a  good 
time  upsetting  traditions. 

Tumbling  machines  were  designed  and  In- 
stalled to  3llmlnate  almost  90  percent  of 
the  tlme-v,'astlng  hand  fllirg  formerly 
deemed  necessary  to  put  the  final  finish  on 
the  285  parts  of  the  average  gun.  For  the 
drilling  of  bores — formerly  a  slow  and  labo- 
rious operation  with  a  horizontal  drill — a  spe- 
cial machine  was  built  which  drills  six  bar- 
rels at  once,  with  the  force  of  gravity  and 
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oil    under    pr««siire    Assisting    the    vertical 

drills. 

For  the  cutting  of  some  part*  ot  the  guns' 
mechanisms,  gunsmiths  traditionally  xised 
high-speed  steel  cutting  tools,  which  had  to 
be  sharpened  between  each  operation. 

"How  about  using  cemented  carbide 
tocris?"  the  auto  engineers  asked. 

"Let's  try."  the  Army  officers  replied. 
Result:  Tremendous  savings  of  time. 
For  the  finishing  cf  some  very  small  parts 
the  Innovators  borrowed  machinery  formerly 
used  In  the  manufacture  of  sewing  machine 
parts. 

Techniques  developed  In  the  manufacture 
of  valve  stems  were  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Job  of  turning  out  firing  pins.  Trunnion 
blocks  and  side  holding  plates,  formerly 
drilled  separately  and  subsequently  fitted  to- 
gether In  assembly,  were  drilled  together  so 
that  no  laborious  fitting  operations  wo\ild 
be  necessary.  Rivets,  formerly  turned  out 
one  at  a  time  by  turning  down  bar  stock 
with  screw  machines,  are  now  being  knocked 
out  at  the  rate  of  180  a  minute  by  a  header 
machine  handling  rod  stock.  Side  plates, 
formerly  milled  singly,  are  now  ground  out 
six  at  a  time.  Airholes  In  the  barrel  Jacket 
were  traditionally  elliptical,  requiring  three 
operations  for  each  hole. 

"Why  not  round  holes?"  the  auto  engineers 
asked. 

"Why  not.  Indeed?"  the  Army  officers  re- 
pUed. 

So.  round  they  became,  and  3  operations 
per  hole  became  1  per  10  holes.  Then,  to  give 
the  trick  an  additional  fillip,  they  tried 
punching  Instead  of  drilling.  It  was  faster 
and  better.  At  the  moment  of  this  writing 
the  tradition  busters  are  playing  with  the 
Idea  of  punching  all  the  holes  at  once  in  a 
flat  steel  sheet  and  then  rolling  it  into  a  tube. 
The  delicate  task  of  rlfilng  the  barrels 
baffied  the  experimenters  for  a  time.  It 
called  for  15  trips  of  the  chiseling  tool 
through  each  of  the  4  spiral  channels  in  a 
barrel.  When  the  Army  officers  said  there  was 
to  be  no  check-reining  of  imagination  on 
this  Job.  the  production  engineers  Invented  a 
machine  which  reduced  the  operations  to  2. 
Rifling  is  now  done  In  one-thirtieth  of  the 
former  time. 

As  done  by  gunsmiths,  production  of  shell 
chambers  was  a  precision  job  from  start  to 
finish.  As  revised  by  these  novice  ordnance 
engineers,  the  emphasis  on  precision  is  placed 
where  It  belongs — toward  the  end  of  a  series 
of  simplified  operations,  where  a  few  highly 
skilled  men  can  refine  the  rough  cuts  that 
unskilled  operators  make  In  early  stages  of 
manufacture. 

In  cleaning  gun  barrels  after  test  firing,  the 
saving  of  time  Is  phenomenal.  "Miracle"  la 
the  only  fitting  word  for  the  trick  which, 
employed  here,  telescoped  48  hours  Into  less 
than  a  minute. 


marks,  I  Include  a  resolution  passed  May 
13  by  the  Michigan  Retail  Grocers  and 
Meat  Dealers  Association  in  convention 
at  Bay  City,  Mich.: 

Whereas  the  stability  of  thousands  of  Mich- 
igan farmers  whose  livelihood  Is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  cash  rettirns  from  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  beets;  and 

Whereas  It  is  imp  jssible  for  Michigan  sugar- 
beet  growers  to  compete  in  the  labor  market 
with  foreign  sugar:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  Michigan  Members  of  the 
National  Congress,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  others  in  authority  in 
National  Government  be  called  upon  to  per- 
mit Michigan  sugar  growers  to  plant  acreage 
consistent  with  their  customs,  and  not  to 
curtail  the  production  of  this  industry,  which 
is  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  Michigan  people. 

Adoption  attested  to. 

Heeuan  Hanson, 
Recording  Secretary. 


Protest  Cartailinent  of  Sofar-Bcct 
Production 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  mCHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  19.  1941 


RB50LUTI0N  ADOPTED  BY  ICCmOAN 
RETAIL  GROCERS  AND  MEAT  DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.   Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 


Utilitj  Fined  For  Bribery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  £.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R3PRESENTATIVE.3 


Tuesday.  May  20.  1941 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  said  thai  ycung  Cato  never 
made  a  speech  in  the  Roman  Senate 
without  uttering  the  expression  "Car- 
thage must  be  destroyed." 

For  years  I  have  demanded  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  vast,  useless  holding  com- 
panies that  are  being  used  to  rob  un- 
suspecting investors  and  to  plunder  the 
helpless  consumers  of  electric  light  and 
power.  I  repeat  what  I  have  said  time 
and  time  again  and  that  is  that  the  con- 
sumers of  electricity,  the  i)ecple  who  pay 
the  bills,  can  never  get  justice  in  light 
and  power  rates  in  any  area  in  which  the 
electric  industry  is  dominated  by  one  of 
these  vast  holding  companies  that  tries 
to  run  everything  by  bribery,  corruption, 
and  remote  control. 

Some  time  ago  I  pointed  out  the  Union 
Electric  Co.  as  one  of  the  worst  offenders. 
I  was  taken  to  task  by  Power  Trust  propa- 
gandists immediately.    Well  here  is  the 
answer.    I  will  let  the  press  tell  the  story. 
The  following  news  item  appeared  in 
Labor  recently.    Read  It  carefully 
[From  Labor  oi  May  20,  1941) 
Utoitt  Finu)  roB  Colossal  Bribeby — Con- 
cern Loses  Charter  Until  It  Pats  $175,000; 
Corrupted  Politicians  and  Press 
St.  Charles,  Mo.,  May  15.— For  subsidizing 
politicians  and  public  officials  to  the  tune  of 
at  least  1580.000.  the  Union  Electric  Co.  was 
fined  $175,000  and  had  its  corporation  charter 
taken  away  here  this  week  by  Circuit  Judge 
E.  B.  Wdolford.    These  drastic  penalties  are 
a  stern  warning  to  other  utility  companies 
which  have  been  spending  "slush  funds"  for 
political  purposes. 

Such  e.xpenditures  are  forbidden  both  by 
the  Wheeler-Rayburn  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  and  the  Missouri  State  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  under  which  Union  Electric 
was  prosecuted. 

The  facts  which  led  to  the  conviction  and 
heavy  fine  were  disclcsed  by  a  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  probe. 


RAISED  HTTGE  SLTTSH  rtTND 

It  revealed  that  Union  Electric  raised  a 
huge  secret  fund  by  means  of  "kick-backs" 
from  lawyers,  supply  companies,  and  other 
individuals  and  concerns  doing  business  with 
the  utility  corporation. 

A  large  part  of  the  money  was  paid  to 
politicians  and  newspapermen  who  fought 
public-owned  electric-plant  projects  opposed 
by  Union  Electric. 

Judge  Woolford  said  he  will  give  the  cor- 
poration charter  back  and  allow  Union  Elec- 
tric to  continue  doing  business  in  Missouri 
If  the  company  pays  its  fine  within  120  days. 

Now  read  the  following  brilliant  edito- 
rial from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 
May  15,  1941: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  May  15 
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trail's  end 

The  Union  Electric  Co.  has  reaF>ed  the  full 

harvest  of  its  corruption  of  government  in 

Missouri.     It  stands  today  under  a   fine  of 

$174,000,  with  its  charter  declared  forfeited  in 

court  and  its  right  to  do  business  In  the  State 

revoked. 

The  terms  of  the  decree  of  Circuit  Judge 
Woclfolk  at  St.  Charles  do  not  require  the 
company  to  go  out  of  business.  Liquidation, 
as  the  court  said,  would  Inflict  heavy  losses  on  . 
the  company's  innocent  stockholders.  If  the 
company  pays  its  fine  within  120  days,  the 
charter  forfeiture  will  be  stayed,  the  stay  to 
continue  so  long  as  the  company  does  not 
violate  the  law. 

Found  guilty  to  the  extent  that  banlsh- 
ir.ent  from  the  State  is  Justified;  penalized 
with  one  of  the  heaviest  fines  ever  imposed 
0  1  a  corporation  in  Missouri;  placed  on  strict- 
est probation,  with  the  court  retaining  its 
Jurisdiction  to  enforce  its  order — that  is  the 
Union  Electric  Co.  today. 

What  a  fall  from  the  high-handed,  bribing 
rule  of  Missouri  political  life  of  only  a  few 
years  ago. 

What  an  ignominious  end  for  the  long  in- 
visible supergovernment  of  this  Stale. 

The  story  of  Union  Electric's  intrigues  in 
municipal  elections,  such  as  those  In  the  St. 
Charles  case,  in  the  legislature  and  elsewhere, 
is  long  and  sordid.  There  is  no  need  to 
retell  it  now.  Missourians  know  it  backward 
as  well  as  forward. 

And  it  is  not  the  devious  tale  of  slush 
funds,  lobbying,  costly  entertainment,  and 
generous  presents  which  is  important  any- 
way. The  Important  thing  is  that  the  whole 
crooked  business  has  been  exposed  and  the 
perpetrators  are  paying  for  their  misdeeds. 

Louis  H.  Egan,  president  of  the  utility  in 
the  days  when  it  pulled  the  strings  and 
called  the  plays  at  Jefferson  City,  is  under 
Federal  indictment  for  perjury.  Frank  J. 
Boehm,  executive  vice  president  during  the 
golden  era.  is  out  on  bond  after  conviction. 
Albert  C.  Laun,  ace  lobbyist,  who  kept  a  book 
of  bribe  rates  on  legislators,  has  served  his 
time  behind  the  bars.  Bo  has  Fred  J.  Mar- 
tin, once  rural  sales  engineer. 

But  the  house  cleaning  which  the  S.  E.  C. 
Instituted  has  not  been  confined  to  a  Mis- 
souri company  alone,  big  though  that  com- 
pany is.  The  trails  were  followed  to  higher 
places;  and  one  way  to  measure  the  magni- 
tude of  the  accomplishment  Is  by  the  reor- 
ganization in  the  North  American  Co.,  exten- 
sive utility  holding  company  controlling 
Union  Electric. 

As  a  direct  consequence  of  the  expos§  in 
Missouri  of  the  corruption  in  North  Amer- 
ica's largest  operating  unit,  the  e::ecutive 
control  of  the  large  holding  company  was 
changed.  James  F.  Fogarty,  North  American 
president  during  much  of  the  period  when 
Union  Electric  was  buying  what  it  wanted 
at  Jefferson  City  and  elsewhere,  was  shifted 
from  the  presidency.  For  its  new  president. 
North  American  chose  a  virtual  outsider, 
Edward  L.  Shea,  who  was  in  no  way  tarred 
I  with  Union  Electric's  scandalous  misuse  of 
its  cvistomers'  and  stockholders'  money. 
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Judge  and  prosecutor  are  entitled  to  the 
public's  appreciation  for  their  handllhg  of 
the  St.  Charles  eleitlon  corruption  case. 
David  A.  Dyer,  young  prosecuting  attorney  of 
St.  Charles  County,  liad  to  overcome  many 
obstacles,  including  olDce  funds  insufficient  to 
conduct  the  case  prcperly.  Judge  Woolfolk 
wisely  devised  a  stern  penalty  which  saves 
the  company  from  ouiiter  and  liquidation,  but 
also  makes  ftirther  panishment  Immediately 
possible  if  the  company  again  stoops  to  illegal 
practices. 

The  invisible  government  of  Missouri  has 
been  dragged  into  th<i  open  and  purged.  We 
wish  we  could  say  as  much  for  the  visible 
government,  the  legislature,  now  sitting 
where  the  Union  Eleiitrlc's  whisper  was  once 
the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wh<;n  you  realize  that  in 
1940  the  electric-light  and  power  con- 
sumers of  MissouH  were  overcharged 
$24,396,095  for  their  electricity,  accord- 
ing to  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates;  $27,- 
424,318,  according  to  the  Tacoma,  Wash., 
rates;  $23,483,471j  according  to  the 
Bonneville  yardstick  rates;  or  $28,353,- 
673,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates— 
when  you  realize  wnat  a  cross  the  people 
of  Missouri  are  b^taring,  then  you  can 
appreciate  this  editorial. 

Now,  read  it  again,  and  again,  and 
again,  and  you  c^n  understand  why  I 
am  urging  the  S.  E.  C.  to  break  up  these 
vast  holding  companies  now. 
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side— fighting,"  the  editorial  declares.  "Not 
to  save  us  from  defeat  but  to  help  us  to 
victory — qui  ckly ." 

The  document  headed  "We  appeal  to  Amer- 
ica." opened  with  the  words:  "May  this  news- 
paper try  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  British 
people  to  the  American  people?  For  many 
months  now  we,  the  British  people,  have  re- 
frained from  speaking  what  was  in  our  m'nds 
to  the  American  pecple.  We  felt  that  it  would 
not  be  right  for  us  to  speak.  We  felt  that 
what  America  and  Americans  did  In  the  war 
was  their  business.  We  felt  that  we.  the 
people,  must  make  no  appeal  either  of  senti- 
ment or  necessity  to  the  American  pecple. 
We  felt  that  the  American  people  should  have 
to  make  up  their  own  minds  freely." 

For  20  months  the  British  people  abided 
by  that  decision,  the  paper  continued.  Brit- 
ain asked  America  to  sell  her  planes,  tanks, 
and  guns. 

"You  sold  them  to  us.  and  we  were  grate- 
ful for  them."  the  editorial  said. 

When  Britain's  money  began  to  run  out, 
America  made  a  "characteristically  great  and 
generous  gesture."  lending  arms,  it  went  on. 
Meanwhile,  many  British  children  were  taken 
Into  American  homes.  The  Red  Cross  and 
other  organizations  sent  relief  aid.  Harry 
Hopkins,  Wendell  L.  Wlllkie.  and  others  came 
on  inspection  visits.  "We  can  only  sny. 
Thank  you.'"  it  added. 

"But  now,"  the  editorial  continued,  "we 
feel  the  time  has  come  for  us  tc  speak  frankly 
to  you,  to  tell  you  that  no~  we  want  more 
from  ycu  than  arms,  more  than  knitted  com- 
forts and  bandages,  more  than  words  of  sym- 
pathy." 
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Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  there  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  May  9, 
1941,  on  pages  3820,  3821,  and  the  first 
column  of  page  3822  a  lengthy  address 
attacking  the  American  Potash  & 
Chemical  Corporation,  of  Trona,  Calif. 
In  the  address  were  severe  statements  of 
criticism  of  the  corporation's  method  of 
doing  business  and  the  manner  in  which 
It  was  purportedly  treating  its  employees. 
Apparently  the  entire  address  referred 
to  was  based  upon  a  story  furnished  by 
a  reporter  for  the  Friday  magazine  and 
not  upon  personal  investigation  of  actual 
conditions  existing,  because  no  one  could 
address  themselves  on  the  subject  in  such 
an  all  inclusive  and  erroneous  manner 
based  upon  fact,  as  many  of  the  criticisms 
against  the  American  Potash  &  Chem- 
ical Corporation  made  in  this  address 
were  far  from  being  factual.  Without 
intent  of  placing  responsibility,  I  feel 
that  from  my  personal  knowledge,  based 
upon  many  visits  to  the  property  of  the 
American  Potash  k  Chemical  Corpo- 
ration, which  Is  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, that  It  is  only  just  to  all  concerned 
that  erroneous  statements  pertaining  to 
this  company's  method  of  doing  business 
and  treatment  of  its  employees  should  be 


factually  presented  upon  the  basis  of  per- 
sonal obser\'ation  and  knowledge,  and 
not  upon  hearsay. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  mystery  regarding  the  stockholder 
ownership  of  this  corporation.  The  com- 
pany is  at  all  times  willing  to  disclose 
the  ownership  of  its  stock  to  proper  au- 
thorities upon  request.  There  has  been 
supplied  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
a  tabulation  showing  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  shareholders  who  own  a 
controlling  Interest  in  the  corporation 
and  the  number  of  shares  owned  by  each 
individual.  This  stock  is  listed  on  the 
curb  exchange,  and  a  large  number  of 
shares  are  outstanding  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  American  public.  A  majority  cf 
the  shares  of  this  stock  are  foie;gn  held, 
the  same  as  many  other  American  cor- 
porations. In  the  first  instance,  the  con- 
trol of  the  company  was  held  by  the  Con- 
solidated Goldfields  of  South  Africa,  Ltd., 
but  a  few  years  ago  a  majority  of  that 
company's  holdings  was  sold  to  a  group 
of  investment  trusts  in  the  Netherlands, 
where  they  are  still  held. 

Investors  of  Nelherlands  nationality 
own  securities  In  many  other  American 
enterprises,  including  large  American  oil 
interests  and  American  railroads.  It 
might  also  be  noted  at  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  American  corporations  own 
control  of  many  important  properties  in 
the  Netherlands  territory,  with  specific 
reference  to  the  prolific  oil  fields  of  the 
Netherland  Indies.  In  the  address  re- 
ferred to,  the  statement  was  made  that 
the  American  Potash  k  Chemical  Cor- 
poration was  a  foreign-directed  plant; 
while.  In  fact,  this  plant  for  many  of  the 
past  years  of  its  existence  has  been  man- 
aged, and  is  still  managed,  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  who  have 
full  authority  and  responsibility  for  Its 
operation.  What  was  meant  by  the 
charge,  "a  foreign  colonial  outpost,"  In 
the  address  that  appearred  in  the  Record 
is  problematical.  No  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  management  of  the 
corporation  has  ever  questioned  their 
loyalty  to  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment. All  of  these  gentlemen  who  are 
connected  with  the  management  of  this 
corporation  are  considered  outstanding 
citizens  of  high  Integrity  and  splendid 
people.  This  plant,  located  at  Trona, 
Calif.,  furntshes  employment  for  approxi- 
mately 1,200  men.  most  of  whom  I  believe 
to  be  American  citizens. 

Relative  to  the  statement  alleging  ship- 
ments of  this  company's  products  to 
Japan,  I  find  upon  minute  Investigation 
that  the  American  Potash  k  Chemical 
Co.  has  never  made  shipments  of  bromine 
to  Japan,  either  before  or  after  the  be- 
ginning of  this  war;  In  fact,  the  company 
has  never  exported  any  bromine.  The 
only  products  ever  shipped  to  Japan  have 
been  potash  and  borax.  While  Japan  was 
a  customer  of  this  corporation  for  several 
years,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
war  even  tlie  shipments  of  potash  and 
borax  were  discontinued,  although  very 
profitable  contracts  were  held  for  Jap- 
anese consumption. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  cur  own  Government  is 
permitting  the  daily  sale  of  gasoline  to 
Japan  under  leadership  whose  integrity 
has  not  been  questioned  by  anyone  otho: 
than  those  politically  minded.   Referring 
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to  the  criticisms  of  the  company's  profits, 
particularly  where  the  language — nastily 
applied — stated,  "at  the  expense  of 
American  labor."  many  years  were  re- 
quired to  develop  the  process  and  plant 
to  an  extent  where  it  was  a  profitable 
enterprise.  The  history  of  this  com- 
pany's progress  definitely  indicates  that 
experimental  and  development  capital 
were  not  available  in  this  country  but  had 
to  be  obtained  from  other  sources.  No 
dividends  were  paid  to  the  stockholder 
from  1913  to  1928.  and  the  sum  of  $1,849,- 
365  was  the  dividend  paid  from  1928  to 
1935,  Inclusive.  The  records  of  the  com- 
pany definitely  show  that  for  the  entire 
period  from  1913  to  1938  the  company 
reinvested  or  put  back  earnings  of  $9,238,- 
703  in  this  plant  on  American  soil,  which 
was  furnishing  a  substantial  pay  roll  for 
American  employees. 

Regarding  the  criticisms  that  were 
made  of  this  company  pertaining  to  its 
emploj'ees'  facilities,  and  so  forth,  being 
Inadequate,  living  conditions  deplorable, 
and  excessive  prices  being  charged  to  em- 
ployees for  merchandise,  permit  me  to 
state,  again  from  personal  knowledge, 
that  this  plant  is  located  out  on  the 
desert,  miles  away  from  centralized  pop- 
ulations, and  it  was  essential  that  the 
company  provide  housing  and  other  fa- 
cilities such  as  transportation,  new  roads, 
and  pipe  lines  for  water  for  domestic 
purposes,  which  an  had  to  be  built  under 
remote  desert  conditions,  and  these  fa- 
cilities are  being  furnished  to  the  em- 
ployees of  this  company  upon  a  nonprofit 
basis.  The  only  charges  made  were  for 
housing  facilities  and  utility  services  to 
cover  the  cost  of  operating  and  main- 
taining these  facilities,  and  nothing 
more. 

They  have  a  medical  hospital,  the  serv- 
ices of  physicians  and  nurses,  a  gram- 
mar and  kindergarten  school,  library, 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches,  res- 
taurants, motion-picture  theaters,  a 
splendid  club  house,  tennis  courts  prop- 
erly lighted,  golf  course,  a  splendid  swim- 
ming pool — in  which  I  have  bathed — and 
a  baseball  diamond  which,  in  my  opinion, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  more  indicative  of  a 
highly  developed  country  club  than  a 
penitentiary  for  employees. 

Aside  from  that  type  of  high-class  pro- 
gram which  the  employees  can  enjoy  and 
participate  in,  they  ako  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  group-life  insurance  with 
health  benefits  which  are  made  available 
at  as  reasonable  a  premium  as  insurance 
companies  permit  anyone,  and  one-half 
of  these  premiums,  if  you  please,  are 
paid  by  the  company.  I  am  reliably  in- 
formed, upon  a  recent  check,  that  it  was 
found  that  approximately  98  percent  of 
the  employees  eligible  are  insured  under 
this  splendid  group  arrangement. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attenUon.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  fact  that  Senate  Resolu- 
Uon  274,  enacted  June  18,  1936.  of  which 
that  splendid  gentleman.  Senator  Key 
Pittman.  of  Nevada,  was  chairman,  made 
an  investigation  of  the  potash  industry, 
including  the  plant,  facilities,  and  own- 
ership of  this  company  located  at  Trona. 
Calif.,  and  the  investigation  was  made  by 
the  subcommittee  which  was  conducted 
by  Senators  Pittman,  of  Nevada,  and 
Adams,  of  Colorado,  two  splendid  gentle- 


men who  were  very  thorough  In  their 
work  and  whose  integrity  is  not  ques- 
tioned by  anyone.  I  think  that  anyone 
who  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
have  read  the  reports  made  by  these 
gentlemen  could  have  very  readily  found 
facts  from  an  imquest'Cnable  source  that 
would  have  absolutely  precluded  the  ac- 
ceptance of  any  information  by  a  report- 
er who  will  work  for  the  Friday  magazine. 

Regarding  the  criticisms  of  so-called 
excessive  charges  for  merchandise  sold 
at  the  company's  store,  again  I  find  some 
very  inconsistent  statements.  The  store 
is  actually  operated  on  a  nonprofit  basis. 
Prices  are  regulated  by  comparing  pre- 
vailing market  prices  at  near-by  towns. 
Those  prices  are  very  close  to  the  prices 
that  exist  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  I  wish  to  call  specific  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  profits  made  through 
the  operation  of  this  so-called  company 
store  are  divided  among  the  employees 
at  6-month  periods  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  employee's  purchases. 

The  allegation  made  that  "scrip  is  re- 
quired in  making  purchases  as  a  device 
to  require  employees  to  purchase  mer- 
chandise through  this  nonprofit  store"  is 
not  correct.  Scrip  is  used  for  the  specific 
purpose,  when  it  is  used,  to  permit  the 
employee  to  participate  in  the  profit- 
sharing  plan.  There  are  customers 
served  at  this  store  from  adjacent  dis- 
tricts who  are  pas^ng  the  same  prices  as 
the  employees;  and  the  employees,  if  you 
please,  enjoy  the  profits  that  are  derived 
through  serving  people  who  are  not  em- 
ployed by  this  corporation;  which  defi- 
nitely indicates,  to  my  mind,  an  extremely 
fair  attitude  toward  its  employees  by  the 
American  Potash  &  Chemical  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  criticisms  offered  that  employees 
of  this  firm  at  Trona  were  paid  lower 
than  like  industries,  again,  is  not  correct. 
The  wage  scale  of  this  company  over  a 
period  of  years  has  been  as  high,  and  in 
many  instances  higher,  than  most  indus- 
tries similarly  situated  in  that  section  of 
the  coimtry. 

As  there  are  quotations  taken  from  a 
report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
regarding  this  company's  methods  of  op- 
eration, I  call  your  attention  to  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce's  report,  which  states: 

It  appears  that  the  potash  Industry  has 
demonstrated  clearly  these  factors  of  pioneer- 
ing development,  technological  advance,  and 
responsible  management  which  represents  the 
highest  expression  of  American  industry. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  as- 
suming what  is  equitable  or  inequitable  in 
the  present  controversy  existing  at  the 
Trona  plant,  but  I  am  taking  definite  ex- 
ception to  statements  that  employees  are 
not  properly  housed;  that  employees  are 
being  exploited  in  the  company's  store; 
that  employees  do  not  have  proper  recrea- 
tional facilities;  and  that  there  is  not 
every  reasonable  provision  made  to  see 
that  employees  are  comfortable  under 
conditions  that  prevail  on  the  great 
American  desert. 

Anyone  who  makes  statements  con- 
trary to  the  above  conditions  is  either 
maliciously  and  intentionally  misquoting 
or  is  quoting  from  a  source  of  information 
which  is  definitely  not  reliable. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BOSTON  POST 


Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Post  of  May  16,  1941: 

[Prom  the  Boston  Post  of  May  16,  1941] 

PATHWAY   OF  THE  rUTURE 

A  year  ago  the  Nazis  were  beating  down  the 
impregnable  gates  of  Sedan  as  if  they  were 
muslin  and  hurrying  along  the  road  to  Paris. 

The  mighty  armies  of  Prance  were  crum- 
bling beneath  blows  they  had  never  antici- 
pated. Gamelln,  in  a  frenzy,  was  calling  upon 
his  men  to  'conquer  or  die."  They  responded 
without  question. 

Against  surpassing  armament — tanks  In 
front  of  them  and  planes  overhead  which 
Jules  Verne  might  have  created  cut  of  his 
Imagination,  end  "fifth  columnists"  tearing 
away  behind  them — many  died  and  multi- 
tudes started  on  the  tragic  retreat. 

Those  who  now  live,  either  In  the  Nazi 
prison  camps  or  back  In  civilian  labors  again, 
must  have  shaken  with  grief  and  anger  yes- 
terday when  another  of  their  leaders,  Petain, 
announced  that  another  battle  had  been  lost 
and  that  they  must  turn  their  backs  on  hopes 
for  freedom  for  a  long,  long  time. 

When  he  had  finished  his  abrupt,  reluctant, 
2-minute  speech  they  must  have  wondered  If 
It  had  been  Petain  after  all.  How  hard  It 
must  have  been  for  them  to  believe  that  It 
was  their  beloved  and  respected  Petain,  In 
whom  they  had  such  confidence,  the  block  on 
the  way  to  complete  submission,  who  had 
stood  off  Hitler  and  the  Lavals  for  a  year. 
Yet  he  had  said : 

"It  Is  up  to  you  to  follow  me  without  men- 
tal reservation  on  the  road  of  honor  and  of 
national  interest." 

This  was  no  Gamelin  call  to  "conquer  or 
die."  It  was  a  sentence  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced upon  them,  a  sentence  of  doom 
which  shattered  dreams  of  the  day  when 
France  would  be  free  again  and  made  them 
an  unwilling  party  to  placing  another  ter- 
rible burden  on  the  backs  of  their  fierce- 
fighting  allies,  the  English. 

If  they  had  dared,  they  must  have  been 
ready  to  leap  to  their  feet,  as  Anthony  Eden 
did  in  the  Commons  and  shout: 

"We  can  no  longer  place  any  reliance 
In  the  French  Government." 

They  will  wonder  about  this  "collabora- 
tion" with  the  Nazis.  Under  strict  censor- 
ship they  probably  have  no  idea  that  it  was 
under  way  before  Petain  made  it  known  to 
them. 

Only  by  whispers  can  they  be  aware  of  the 
charges  that  Nazi  transports  hugged  the 
French  shore  of  Africa  to  land  troops  in 
Lybia,  that  Nazi  boats  were  allowed  down  a 
French  river  to  strike  the  English  in  a  new 
place  or  that  France  has  now  put  the  foe 
in  a  fresh  striking  position  against  the 
British  by  allowing  Nazi  planes  to  land  In 
French-mandated  Syria. 

When  they  do  comprehend  what  has  hap- 
pened, even  if  they  feel  it  was  forced,  they 
will  hardly  believe  what  Petain  said— that 
the  meeting  between  Hitler  and  Darlan  "per- 
mits us  to  light  up  the  pathway  of  the 
future." 


H  a  year  of  subpresslon 
the  spirit  of  1914 
tLey  will  be  thinking 
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has  not  destrojred 
the  Bastille  and  Lafayette, 
of  Ete  Gaulle. 


Realities  in  Fonnulatiiig 
Foreign  Policy 
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OF    ILUNOiS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mondiiy,  May' 19.  1941 


Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  who  are  opposed  to  entering  the 
World  War  are!  constantly  told  they  are 
not  willing  to  fjace  grim  realities  and  are 
likened  to  the  ostrich  who  sticks  his  head 
In  the  sand.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
exact  opposite  is  true.  It  is  really  the 
so-called  isolationists  who  never  permit 
their  wishing  |to  run  away  with  thehr 
thinking. 

In  the  first 
tell  us  we  are 
Hitler   Intendsj' 
When  yoii  a 
that,  you  are 
fact  many  tim 
many  other  p 


ilace,  the  interventionists 
danger  of  invasion;  that 
to  conquer  the  world, 
them  why  they  believe 
brmed  Hitler  stated  that 
in  Mein  Kampf  and  in 
bile  addresses.  You  are 
asked  to  take  these  statements  as  gospel 
truth  just  becabse  Hitler  has  made  them. 
On  the  other  Hand,  when  you  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Hitler  has  not  com- 
act  against  this  country 
y  way  our  neutrality,  you 
e  same  situation  existed 
y   smaU   democracies   in 


mltted  an  over 
or  violated  in  a 
are  told  that  t| 
with   the   ma 


Europe  with  ^hlch  Hitler  had  treaties 
guaranteeing  i;heir  neutrality,  and  yet 
when  the  time  came  and  he  desired  to  do 
so  he  ruthlessly  destroyed  them;  that  his 
word  and  his  ti  eaties  are  worthless. 

In  other  wo:ds,  in  one  breath  we  are 
told  we  are  in  danger  of  invasion  because 
Hitler  has  said  so,  and  with  the  next 
breath  they  te:  1  us  his  word  is  worthless. 
No  wonder  th;re  Is  resulting  confusion 
and  difficulty  1 1  answering  arguments  of 
this  type. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  enter  t  lis  war  approach  the  prob- 
lem realisticalljy.  Before  they  enter  into 
this  conflict  they  want  to  know  what  will 
be  the  cost;  ca(n  we  accomplish  the  task; 
a  program  end  and  what 
It  for  the  United  States. 
1941,  after  6  months  of 
tr  President  Hoover  ad- 
lierican  people.  He  agreed 
with  the  foreign  policy  that  had  been 
adopted  by  th^  administration  and  never 
questioned  the  fact  but  that  we  should 
give  all  aid  to  fengland  short  of  war.  He 
did,  however,  look  grim  realities  in  the 
face.  He  told  the  American  people  we 
must  render  '^nis  aid  to  England  but  only 
by  methods  that  would  not  get  us  into  the 
war.  He  advocated  against  the  use  of 
convoys  as  he  felt  this  was  almost  a  sure 
way  to  becoiiie  involved  in  war.  He 
called  attention  to  the  cold-blooded  fact 
that  this  country  was  not  prepared  to  go 
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where  will  suci 
will  be  the  resi 
On  May  11 
silence,    form^ 
dressed  the  Ar 


to  war;  that  we  could  not  even  properly 
outfit  200,000  troops,  let  alone  5,000,000 
that  be  said  would  be  necessary  for  an 
expeditionary  force.  He  called  attention 
to  the  difficulties  that  confronted  us  pre- 
paring for  an  invasion  of  Europe  and 
that  it  would  be  just  as  difficult  for  Ger- 
many to  invade  us.  He  said  neither  we 
nor  Germany  could  be  properly  prepared 
to  conquer  the  other  world  unless  there 
had  been  at  least  10  years  of  preparation. 

Certainly  no  one  can  accuse  President 
Hoover  of  being  pro-Nazi  as  all  his  sym- 
pathies have  been  toward  England,  and 
no  one  can  question  his  wide  experience 
both  in  Europe  and  as  President  of  this 
country  for  4  years. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Senator 
Taft  when  he  said  that  the  real  defeat- 
ists in  this  country  are  those  like  Secre- 
tary of  War  Stimson  and  Secretary  of 
Navy  Knox,  when  they  insist  we  depend 
upon  the  British  Navy  for  our  safety. 
I  believe  we  can  build  up  our  own  de- 
fenses so  we  will  not  have  to  depend  upon 
the  navy  of  any  other  country. 

President  Roosevelt  said,  in  his  mes- 
sage at  the  opening  of  the  Seventy-sev- 
enth Congress,  that  we  should  establish 
four  essential  human  freedoms  through- 
out the  world. 

The  first  is  freedom  of  speech  and  expres- 
sion everywhere  in  the  world. 

The  second  is  freedom  of  every  person  to 
worship  God  in  his  own  way  everywhere  In 
the  world. 

The  third  is  freedom  from  want,  which, 
translated  Into  world  terms,  means  economic 
understandings  which  will  secure  to  every 
nation  a  healthy  peacetime  life  for  its  Inhabi- 
tants everywhere  in  the  world. 

The  foxirth  Is  freedom  from  fear — ^whlch, 
translated  Into  world  terms,  means  a  world- 
wide reduction  of  armaments  to  such  a  point 
and  In  such  a  thorough  fashion  that  no  na- 
tion will  be  In  a  position  to  commit  an  act 
of  physical  aggression  against  any  neigh- 
bor— anywhere  In  the  world. 

He  said  these  could  be  accomplished 
in  our  generation.  No  one  would  quar- 
rel with  such  an  idealistic  goal  and 
everyone  would  like  to  see  established 
such  a  Utopia  but  who  is  being  realistic, 
Mr.  Hoover  or  Mr.  Roosevelt?  Are  we 
told  how  we  can  establish  freedom  of  re- 
ligion in  Russia;  freedom  from  fear  in 
China;  freedom  of  speech  in  Germany, 
freedom  from  fear  in  India?  Which  one 
is  doing  the  wishful  thinking  and  putting 
his  head  in  the  sand  to  obvious  facts? 
Why  would  it  not  be  better  to  dedicate 
ourselves  to  a  foreign  policy  that  would 
have  for  Its  goal  America  first? 

Almost  every  American  school  child  is 
familiar  with  that  part  of  George  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  when  he  cau- 
tioned the  American  people  against  be- 
coming mvolved  in  European  affairs  but 
not  as  many  know  that  Jefferson  said 
on  one  occasion : 

I  am  relyiug  for  defense  on  our  own  Navy 
and  our  own  naval  fCHxe  to  protect  our  coasts 
and  harbors.  I  am  for  free  conunerce  with 
all  nations;  poUtlcal  connections  with  none, 
and  Uttle  or  no  diplomatic  establishments. 
I  am  not  for  linking  ourselves  by  new  treaties 
with  the  quarrels  of  Europe;  entering  that 
field  to  preserve  their  balance.  For  us  to 
attempt  to  reform  all  Europe  and  bring  them 
back  to  principles  of  morality  and  respect 
for  the  equal  rights  of  nations  would  show  us 
to  be  only  maniacs  of  another  character.  The 
first  object  of  my  heart  Is  my  own  country. 


These  words  are  Just  as  true  today  as 
the  day  they  were  spoken,  and  I  feel  that 
all  true  Americans  could  well  adopt  them 
as  their  creed.  Why  not  adopt  a  foreign 
policy  that  would  save  this  country  be- 
fore we  attempt  to  save  the  world?  My 
colleague  and  friend  Kam,  Mumst,  of 
South  Dakota,  has  summed  up  four  ob- 
jectives for  this  country  to  follow,  which 
I  think  are  more  practical  for  America 
than  the  four  freedoms  suggested  by  tne 
President.  He  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
House: 

That  America  stay  out  of  war. 

That  we  extend  all  aid  short  of  war  to 
Britain  and  her  associates. 

That  we  build  and  protect  our  own  Military 
Establishment!  so  u  to  make  this  country 
Impregnable. 

That  we  preserve  in  this  country  our  Ameri- 
can system  of  representative  government  in 
which  the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the 
Judicial  branches  share  coordinate  power. 

If  we  adopt  these  four  objectives,  I 
believe  the  future  of  America  would  be 
secure. 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  when 
America  should  exert  her  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  peace  rather  than  in  the  cause  of 
war.  I  was  greatly  pleased  to  hear  the 
five-point  peace  proposal  of  Secretary  of 
State  Hull  in  his  broadcast  of  May  18, 
1941,  which  I  believe  any  fair-minded  na- 
tion should  be  glad  to  accept.  The  Presi- 
dent might  well  consider  calling  a  con- 
ference of  nations  with  the  ultimate  goal 
of  working  out  plans  that  would  bring 
permanent  peace  to  the  world.  Secre- 
tary Hull's  peace  proposals  were  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  I  hope  the 
administration  will  see  fit  to  continue  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  i>eace. 


Should  Public  Opinion  Polls  Be 
Investigated? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  W.  (RUNT)  BISHOP 

or   tLUMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  22.  1941 


ARTICLE  PROM  THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES- 
HERALD 


Mr.  BISHOP.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
heanng  much  these  days  about  the  de-. 
sirability  of  having  a  fair  and  impartial 
investigation  by  Congress  to  determine 
the  reliability  of  public-opinion  polls. 
The  attached  article  from  this  morning's 
Washington  Times-Herald  reports  a 
speech  by  a  prominent  educator  of  my 
State  pointing  out  how  these  polls  are 
sometimes  used  to  mold  and  influence 
public  opinion  rather  than  as  a  method 
of  simply  analyzing  it. 

Senate  Resolution  111  Is  now  before 
the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. This  resolution  would  empower 
this  committee  to  make  a  complete  and 
candid  Investigation  of  the  various  pub- 
lic-opinion polls  now  using  the  malls  to 
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piirsue  their  endeavors  and  purporting 
to  be  operated  without  prejudice  or  prop- 
aganda purpose.  I  think  it  would  be 
highly  instructive  to  all  Americans  to 
have  this  investigation  conducted  and  I 
urge  others  to  lend  their  support  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  111. 
The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  May 
22.  1941] 

OALLXTT    POtX    HOLOe    DAKCZB    TO    PUBUC,    lATB 
KDUCATOB 

Bloomington,  III..  May  21. — Subtle  dan- 
gers lurk  In  poll*  of  public  opinion  despite 
the  usefulness  they  have  In  common  with  all 
social  techniques,  Prof.  Charles  A.  Harper,  of 
the  DUnols  State  Normal  University's  history 
department,  warned  an  audience  of  business- 
men here  today. 

Professor  Harper  centered  his  analysis  on 
the  Gallup  poll,  conducted  by  Dr.  George 
Gallup,  of  the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion,  which  this  week  does  an  about  face 
and  announces  that  53  percent  of  the  public 
favors  the  use  of  the  Navy  to  guard  ships 
carrying  war  materials  to  Britain,  whereas 
last  month  the  same  {>oll  showed  only  two- 
fifths  of  the  voters  advocating  such  a  step. 

"In  the  Gallup  poll,  there  Is  some  evidence 
that  the  interventionist  angle  In  the  present 
crisis  Is  unduly  accented,"  Professor  Harper 
commented. 

"Fovir  Independent  studies  Indicate  this 
fact.  The  best  and  most  recent  of  these 
careful  scientific  criticisms  has  been  recently 
made  under  the  direction  of  Ross  Stagner. 
of  Dartmouth  College.  Forty-eight  out  of 
fifty-five  Gallup  poll  questions  on  the  war 
were  found  to  be  biased  in  favor  of  an  Inter- 
ventionist answer.  The  Fortune  poll  has  nm 
20  to  40  percent  lower  on  Interventionist 
policies. 

"The  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion 
is  assuming  such  a  serious  place  In  American 
thinking  that  it  behooves  every  thoughtful 
dtlaen  to  regard  it  with  a  critical  mind," 
Professor  Harper  continued. 

"If  it  were  merely  forecasting  elections  the 
accuracy  of  Its  findings  could  be  adequately 
checked,  but  when  it  attempts  to  evaluate 
fundamental  public  attitudes  there  Is  no 
definite  means  of  estimating  Its  authenticity. 

"If  It  Is  to  Influence  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  American  people  must  have  greater 
assurance  that  it  takes  a  fair  sampling  of  the 
public,  and,  which  is  most  Important,  that  Its 
questions  are  scientifically  formed  and  are 
not  leading  questions  loaded  with  conscious 
and  unconscious  bias." 

"Social  psychologists,"  said  Professor 
Harper,  "have  found  that  questioning  to  find 
attitudes  and  c^lnlons  Is  a  dlscouraglngly 
difficult  technique." 


Ab  American  Speaks  His  Mind 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PKNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  22.  1941 


ABTICLB  BT  WALTER  M   LEEDOM,  JR.,  OF 
BOLLIDAYSBURO,  PA. 


Blr.  VAN  ZANDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
present  national  emergency  has  caused 


deep  thought  on  the  part  of  every  Inter- 
ested American. 

The  billions  represented  by  our  na- 
tional-defense program  have  caused  our 
national  debt  to  proceed  in  the  direction 
of  $100,000,000,000. 

The  following  interesting  article  from 
the  pen  of  Walter  M.  Leedom,  Jr..  209 
Allegheny  Street,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  is 
an  expression  from  an  outstanding  stu- 
dent of  public  affairs  and  is  inserted  for 
its  informative  value: 

The  direction  the  great  economic  energies 
generated  by  our  defense  effort  take  will 
tindlsputably  help,  shape  to  a  large  degree 
the  whole  structure  of  tomorrow's  society. 
The  plan  here  outlined  proposes  a  method 
for  using  this  extraordinary  period  of  eco- 
nomic activity  to  curb  Inflation  and  to  build 
a  permanently  safe  and  stable  employee- 
employer  relationship,  compatible  with  ova 
private  enterprise  system,  by  83rphonlng 
labor's  excess  purchasing  power  Into  equity 
holdings  In  the  corporations  wherein  they 
derive  their  livelihood. 

Priorities  In  more  and  more  Industries 
will  inevitably  cause  a  shortage  In  con- 
sumers' goods  Just  when  our  pvirchaslrg 
power,  especially  labor's.  Is  at  an  all  time 
peak.  Some  Government  compulsion  will 
be  necessary  to  dry  up  this  excess  purchasing 
power,  in  order  to  curb  inflation.  The  three 
commonest  methods  at  taxes,  rations,  and 
compulsory  loans  will  be  used  In  varying 
degrees  as  variable  conditions  necessitate. 

For  our  Immediate  purpose  let  us  look  at 
the  method  of  employing  compulsory  loans 
or  savings.  One  compulsory  loan  plan  has 
been  advanced  by  the  British  economist.  Mr. 
J.  M.  Keynes,  the  salient  point  of  which  is 
that  a  loan  to  the  government  be  made 
mandatory  on  all  income  In  excess  of  a  sub- 
sistence level,  the  redemption  date  of  this 
loan  to  be  projected  Into  the  post-war  period 
to  act  as  a  cushion  for  the  probably  defla- 
tionary dominated  economy  of  that  period. 
The  Inescapable  danger  inherent  In  this 
plan  is  the  unprecedented  degree  of  state 
domination  over  the  whole  economy. 

This  tendency  toward  state  domination, 
which  would  lead — unintentionally  or  other- 
wise— to  state  socialism,  could  be  alleviated 
somewhat  by  the  plan  herewith  presented 
for  directing  labor's  excess  purchasing  power 
Into  the  purchase  of  private  corporative 
equities  rather  than  Into  what  would  In  the 
long  run  amount  to  government  equities. 

A  modification  of  the  Keynes  plan  leaving 
Individuals— not  a  few  but  many — In  control 
of  the  post-war  economy  Is  the  aim  of  this 
presentation.  In  brief,  there  shall  be  a  re- 
construction of  all  corporative  capital  struc- 
tures, setting  up  a  structure  wherein  laborer 
and  investor  will  have  equal  capital  Interest; 
the  labor  In  each  specific  corporation  must 
Invest  its  surplus  purchasing  power  in  capital 
equity  In  the  corporation  with  which  It  la 
associated. 

The  goal  to  be  obtained  would  be  a  corpo- 
ration having  60  percent  of  Its  capital  owned 
by  a  labor-capital  group  and  50  percent  owned 
by  an  investor-capital  group.  If  this  were  to 
be  achieved  In  a  5-year  period,  only  10  percent 
ot  present  capitalization  would  need  to  be 
liquidated  In  any  one  year.  In  fact,  with  the 
growing  demand  for  more  expansion  capital, 
the  need  for  liquidation  of  established  capital 
would  be  even  less  than  the  10  percent  per 
year  if  the  new  capital  financing  were  dons 
with  the  newly  acquired  money  from  the  em- 
ployee group.  No  doubt  the  capital  liqui- 
dated would  find  Its  way  Into  Government 
Investments,  but  In  so  doing  Its  Indlrectnesa 
would  add  to  available  sources  for  taxation, 
thtis  facilitating  current  Government  financ- 
ing. 

The  corp>oratlve  capital  structures  would,  of 
course,  have  to  be  constructed  to  give  equal 
representation  and  responsibility  to  both  the 


labor-capital  and  the  Investment-capital 
groups.  This  new  structure  must  be  such 
that  neither  group  can  hold  any  priority 
claims  over  the  other.  The  market  (and 
real — no  watered  stock)  value  of  both  groups' 
holdings  must  always  be  equal,  this  to  be 
accomplished  by  Intracorporatlon  stabiliza- 
tion machinery.  The  labor -capital  group  In 
contrast  to  the  Investor-capital  g^oup  must 
be  composed  wholly  of  bona  fide  employees  In 
that  specific  corporation  wherein  they  find 
emplojrment.  Should  a  holder  In  the  labor- 
capital  group  lose  his  status  as  a  bona  fide 
employee,  his  equity  must  be  surrendered  for 
reabsorptlon  by  bona  fide  employees. 

.At  a  time  when  labor  Is  In  possession  of 
excess  purchasing  power  and  most  corpo- 
rations are  In  need  of  expansion  capital,  the 
realization  of  a  plan  of  this  breadth  can  be 
accomplished  with  a  minimum  of  difficulty 
to  either  group — truly  a  heroic  step  capable 
of  accomplishment  In  a  limited  amount  of 
time  only  during  a  period  o '  an  heroically  ex- 
panded economy.  Therefore,  when  we  enter 
into  a  more  tranquil  period  of  Industrial  and 
political  activity,  labor  will  find  Itself  a  re- 
sponsible unit  m  our  society;  each  member  of 
the  labor  group  will  be  a  small  capitalist  In 
his  own  production  sphere.  Thus  he  will 
have  a  tangible  proprietary  interest  In  the 
capitalistic  system.  In  contrast  to  the  Intan- 
gible remoteness  of  proprietorship  In  the  am- 
biguous structure  of  state  socialism. 

Under  such  an  Individualistic  set-up  the 
worker  will  feel  a  part  of  »he  building  In  which 
he  works;  he  will  feel  a  sense  of  security  from 
his  very  tools,  a  comprehensive  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  management,  and, 
above  all.  It  will  give  him  a  concrete  reason 
for  believing  in  our  way  of  life.  According  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  each  man  shall  direct  his 
energies  toward  building  a  home  of  his  own, 
rather  than  toward  tearing  down  that  of  his 
neighbors. 


Is  the  United  SUtes  Willing  To  Undertake 
^Thii  ReaUstic  Task? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  mAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 


Thursday,  May  22,  1941 


EDITORIAL     PROM     THE     WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks  there  has  been  a 
widespread  tendency  in  the  National 
Capital  to  sive  consideration  to  the  tre- 
mendous responsibilities  involved  in  this 
country  becoming  an  active  belligerent 
in  the  war.  Peace,  and  the  requirements 
of  stabilizing  human  reiationships,  con- 
stitutes a  real  challenge.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  fcllowlng  editorial  from  the 
Times-Herald,  which  discusses  this  time- 
ly subject: 

(From  the  Washington  Times-Herald] 

Not  Ethics,  Btrr  Mathematics 

"And  while  I  am  talking  to  you,  fathers  and 
mothers,  I  give  you  one  more  assurance.  I 
have  said  this  before,  but  I  shall  say  it  again, 
and  again,  and  again;  your  boys  are  not  going 
to  be  sent  Into  any  foreign  wars."  (President 
Roosevelt  at  Boston,  October  30.  1940.) 
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TSOOP  CALL 

The  above  was  the  most  Important  promise 
that  President  Roosevelt  made  during  his 
campaign  for  third-term  reelection.  To  date, 
be  has  done  nothing  that  we  know  of  to 
violate  that  promise. 

The  promise  was  made  in  the  speech  in 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  thanked  for  his  cam- 
paign support  "that  Boston  boy,  beloved  by 
all  of  Boston  and  a  lot  of  other  places,  my 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  Joe 
Kennedy." 

Mr.  Kennedy,  the  day  before,  had  radioed 
a  fervent  plea  for  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. The  polls  and  straw  votes  were  Indi- 
cating that  the  contest  would  be  unexpectedly 
close;  the  Catholic  leaders  in  Boston  were 
(and  are)  against  United  States  Intervention. 
Mr.  Kennedy  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
Catholic  laymen,  and  his  help  was  most 
timely,  especially  his  statement: 

"Unfortunately,  during  this  political  cam- 
paign there  has  arisen  the  charge  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  trying  to 
Involve  this  country  in  the  World  Wsur.  Such 
a  charge  Is  false." 

Well,  the  London  News  Chronicle  day  be- 
fore yesterday  came  out  with  an  editorial 
plea  to  the  United  States  to  send  troops  Into 
the  war  now.  Britain  Is  safe,  said  the  News 
Chronicle;  •  •  •  "caruiot  be  defeated  in 
these  Islands  •  •  •  convinced  we  are 
going  to  win  the  war."    But,  it  went  on — 

"If  you  come  In  and  come  in  fighting,  we 
can  whip  these  savages  back  to  their  caves 
before  the  end  of  next  year." 

Thus  begins  an  old  familiar  British  tech- 
nique. This  first  request  for  troops  comes 
from  an  opposition  paper.  The  next  one  can 
be  expected  to  come  from  a  paper  supporting 
the  Churchill  government;  and  after  that  Mr. 
Churchill  himself  can  be  expected  to  make 
the  request  for  troops. 

Will  that  request  be  granted?  If  It  Is,  can 
we  and  the  British  "whip  these  savages  back 
to  their  caves  before  the  end  of  next  year"? 

PHOBLEM    IN    HATHEMATICS 

Let's  grant,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
the  Germans  are  savages.  The  trouble  Is  that, 
as  savages,  they  are  like  the  Iroquois  Indians, 
meaning  they  are  tough  and  ruthless  fighting 
men  rather  than  like  the  peace-loving,  slew- 
footed  Diggers,  Menominees,  or  Slwashes  of 
old. 

The  Germans  may  be  highly  \methlcal  from 
our  point  of  view,  but  this  Isn't  a  question  of 
ethics.  It's  a  question  of  mathematics.  We 
can't  wish  them  back  Inside  their  former  bor- 
ders Just  by  having  high  Ideals.  The  real 
problem  Is:  How  can  the  200,000,000  Anglo- 
Saxons  apply  the  necessary  armed  force  to  the 
70,000.000  to  80,000,000  Germans  to  beat  them 
back  to  their  alleged  caves  and  restore  some 
kind  of  sovereignty  to  Poland,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Holland,  Belgitim.  France.  Yugoslavia, 
and  Greece? 

Hitler  has  from  6.000,000  to  8.000.000  men 
under  arms  and  highly  trained.  To  get  at 
him  in  Europe  we  and  the  British  will  have  to 
establish  a  bridgehead  somewhere  In  Evirope, 
prestimably  on  the  French  coast.  Judging 
from  the  recent  highly  carbonated  conversa- 
tions between  Secretary  of  State  Hun  and 
French  Ambassador  Henrl-Haye,  the  French 
won't  give  us  such  a  bridgehead  free  for  noth- 
ing.   We'll  have  to  fight  for  it. 

Our  problem,  then.  Is  to  combine  In  crush- 
ing strength  against  Hitler  the  factors  of 
arms,  plus  ships,  plus  planes,  plus  distance, 
plus  time,  plus  other  less  factors.  ^ 

As  things  look  now,  It  will  take  10,000,000 
Allied  (British  and  American)  soldiers  to  do 
that.  It  cannot  possibly  be  done  before  the 
end  of  next  year,  as  promised  by  the  London 
News  Chronicle.  It  looks  more  like  a  Job  tlutt 
win  last  from  10  years  up.  And  there  Is  no 
sure  guaranty  that  we  shall  win  In  the  end. 
We  shall  be  operating  3,000  miles  from  our 
base;  the  Germans  at  home. 

All  defeatism  and  emotionalism  aside,  that 
U  the  mathematical,  logistical  problem  In- 


volved In  a  decisive  British-American  defeat 
of  Hitler.  Because  there  are  130,000,000  of 
us  and  only  70,000.000  British,  we  shall  in- 
evitably be  called  to  furnish  most  of  the  man- 
power and  the  materials.  Before  hastening 
to  accept  the  British  invitation  to  send  over 
some  men,  let's  be  sure  that  we  have  the  main 
outlines  of  the  problem  clearly  In  mind,  so 
that  we  can  know  what  we're  letting  ourselves 
In  for. 


Defense  Bonds 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO- 
AMERICANO 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  H  Progresso  Italo- 
Americano  on  May  19,  1941: 

[Translation  of  editorial  appearing  In  H  Pro- 
gresso Italo-Amerlcano  on  May  19,  1941] 

DEFENSE  BONDS 

In  the  various  branches  of  the  Chase  Na- 
tional Bank,  which  Is  the  largest  bank  In 
the  world,  are  displayed  posters  bearing  the 
legend,  "Now  dollars,  too,  can  enlist."  Trans- 
lated freely  in  the  Italian  language.  It  might 
sound  something  like  this:  Now  the  time  has 
come  for  the  dollar  to  do  Its  soldier's  duty. 

In  fact,  the  Issuance  of  defense  savings 
bonds  Is  the  voluntary  mobilization  of  sav- 
ings to  cooperate  In  the  defense  of  the  Na- 
tion. In  other  countries,  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency such  as  they  now  find  themselves,  they 
would  impose  so-called  forced  loans,  which 
Is  the  compulsory  mobilization  of  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  nation. 

The  United  States  has  not  had  recourse 
to  coercion. 

The  patriotic  sentiment  of  American  citi- 
zens creates  miracles  which  no  coercive  law 
can  create. 

The  Government's  appeal  has  found  a  pro- 
found response  in  the  heart  of  every  person 
loyal  and  faithful  to  this  great  country,  and 
every  purse  has  loosened  its  strings  in  a  gen- 
ous  competition  of  offering,  which  clearly 
demonstrates  the  comp>act  solidarity  of  the 
people  to  Inmiunlze  the  United  States  from 
every  danger  and  from  every  present  or  future 
threat. 

It  is  said  that  money  Is  for  necessity  and 
no  necessity  Is  more  vu^ent  and  Impelling 
than  that  of  national  defense.  He  who  de- 
fends his  own  country  defends  not  only  his 
spiritual  and  material  patrimony,  his  govern- 
ment, Its  Institutions,  and  the  collectivity 
of  the  citizens,  but  he  also  defends  his  own 
person,  his  own  family,  and  his  own  interests. 

Italo-Americans  have  Instinctively  under- 
stood the  significance  of  this  volunttuy  con- 
scription of  money  and  have  responded,  are 
responding,  and  will  respond  with  the  gener- 
osity inspired  by  the  gravity  of  the  moment. 
From  the  richest  to  the  humblest,  everyone 
has  done.  Is  doing,  and  will  do  his  duty  to 
prove  that  In  their  loyalty  to  America  there 
are  not  mental  reservations  and  they  are  ready 
for  every  possible  sacrifice  for  national 
security. 

After  all,  purchasing  national -defense 
bonds  IB  not  only  a  patriotic  duty,  but  a 


profitable,  prudent,  and  secure  investment  of 
one's  savings. 

A  bond  of  series  E.  for  example,  may  be 
purchased  for  only  $18.75.  After  10  years 
this  bond  is  worth  $25. 

A  bond  erf  series  P  costs  only  |74.  After 
12  years  it  is  worth  $100. 

The  Interest  on  these  bonds  Is  paid  semi- 
annually by  Treasury  checks  sent  directly  to 
the  investors. 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  for  thoee 
who  have  not  the  necessary  cash  to  purchase 
a  bond,  there  are  defense-savings  stamps 
which  will  serve  to  accumulate  the  sum  nec- 
essary for  the  purchase  of  the  bonds. 

While  defense -savings  bonds  can  be  pur- 
chased directly  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  or  any  other  bank  which  have  been 
authorized  to  sell  them,  defense-savings 
stamps  can  be  acquired  at  all  post  ofBces. 

Today  there  is  no  more  remunerative  and 
at  the  same  time  more  secure  Investment. 
He  whc  purchases  these  bonds  not  only  per- 
forms a  patriotic  duty  but  also  an  excellent 
business  transaction  because  he  protects  his 
money  and  he  assxires  himself  of  a  fut\ire 
income. 

In  referring  to  this  Issue,  the  executive 
council  of  the  American  Bankers  Association 
declared  that  once  again  the  national  finan- 
cial policy  has  counted  on  the  monetary 
power  of  the  United  States  to  adequately 
carry  on  its  vast  defense  program. 

The  Issuance  of  these  bonds — it  added — 
tends  to  prevent  the  dangers  of  Inflation  and 
the  economic  dislocations  which  are  common 
after  a  period  of  feverish  activity  stimulated 
by  the  emergency. 

We  must  see  to  It  that  lEreater  incomes  do 
not  increase  our  desire  for  dissipation.  Wc 
must  encourage  savings  and  to  encourage 
savings  there  are  no  more  attractive  means 
than  remunerative  Investments,  which  offer 
an  attractive  premium  guaranteed  by  the  re- 
sources of  a  nation  whose  annual  income 
amounts  to  $80,000,000,000. 


CoBToyt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  OXONNOR 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  22.  1941 


RESOLUTION  OP  ANACONDA  (MONT.)  AN- 
CIENT ORDER  OF  HIBERNIANS  IN 
AMERICA 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution: 

Ancient  Obder  or 

HiBEXNUNS    in    AMEXICA, 

Anacxmda.  Mont..  May  14,  1941. 
Hon.  Jamb  F.  O'Connor, 

United  States  Congressman. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  At  a  regular  meeting  of  Division 
No.  1,  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  Deer 
Lodge  County,  Mont.,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted : 

"Whereas  it  has  been  Intimated  that  the 
United  States  Fleet  be  used  as  a  convoy  for 
merchant  ships  carrying  munitions  of  war 
to  certain  belligerent  nations  now  at  war  In 
Europe;  and 

"Whereas  those  convoy  ahips  would  neces- 
sarUy  have  to  travel  in  waters  infested  with 
submarines  and  sunken  mines  and  thus  run 
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the  risk  of  being  destroyed,  such  an  act  would 
Inevitably  bring  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  Into  the  European  war:  There- 
fore be  It 

"Resolved.  That  we,  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  Division  No.  1,  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians.  Deer  Lodge  County.  Mont.,  do 
hereby  protest  the  use  of  the  United  States 
Fleet  acting  as  such  convoy  for  ships  carry- 
ing munitions  of  war  to  belligerent  countries 
In  Europe  or  Africa; 

"Resolved,  That  we  petition  His  Excellency 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  be  ever -mindful  of 
his  promises  to  the  electorate  in  the  recent 
campaign  for  reelection  that  no  American  boy 
would  ever  b«  sent  across  the  Atlantic  to 
fight  on  foreign  soil;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  a  copy  to  the 
Honorable  Cordell  Hull.  Secretary  of  State;  a 
copy  to  the  Honorable  Senators  B.  K.  Wheeler 
and  James  E.  Mtirray,  United  States  Senators; 
and  a  copy  to  the  Honorable  James  F.  O'Con- 
nor and  Jeanette  Rankin,  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  Montana:  and  a  copy  spread  on 
the  minutes  of  this  meeting." 
Tours  very  truly. 

Michah.  Laot, 
p.  j.  o'donnxll, 
Jamb  MuLvrr, 

Committee. 


Tax  m  InUif  iblc  Personal  Property 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TDUS 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REFRSSraTTATIVES 


T:*ursday,  May  22.  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN, 
OF  TEXAS 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RxcoRD.  I  Include  the  following  testi- 
mony given  by  me  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  the  tax  bill: 

The  Chaibman.  The  committee  will  please 
come  to  order. 

The  Honorable  Whicht  Patmak,  Represent- 
ative in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Texas, 
Is  the  next  witness  on  the  calendar.  I  re- 
gret that  we  have  not  more  members  of  cur 
committee  here  to  hear  what  I  know  will  be 
a  splendid  statement. 

Mr.  Patman,  will  you  please  give  yotir  name 
and  address? 

BTAmmrr  or  Hon.  Wright  Patman.  a  Rxfex- 

SSNTATIVX  IN  CONGRESS  FkOM   TRZ  STATI  Or 
TXZAS 

Mr.  Patman.  My  name  is  Wright  Patman, 
Member  of  Congress,  representing  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Texas. 

The  Ch.^ibman.  Would  you  prefer  to  make 
your  statement  without  interruption? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  would  like  to.  However,  If 
anyone  wants  to  ask  me  a  question  that  hap- 
pens to  be  timely  at  the  particular  time  I  am 
talking,  that  will  be  all  right. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  committee  will  accept 
one  or  more  of  the  suggestions  that  I  make. 
However.  If  they  are  not  accepted.  I  expect  to 
vote  for  the  tax  bill  that  this  conunittee 
brings  m.  I  realize  that  a  large  part  of  these 
expenditures  should  be  paid  by  current  taxa- 
tion: that  Is  the  only  way  we  can  prevent  a 
dangerous  Inflation  with  the  large  ezpendi- 
tures  that  we  are  makins. 


Hie  Chairmak.  Z  am  sure,  Mr.  Patman.  that 
the  committee  has  a  high  regard  for  your 
good  Judgment,  and  your  ability,  and  your 
familiarity  with  these  problems,  and  any- 
thing that  you  say  will  be  received  with  an 
open  mind  and  given  due  weight  and  con- 
sideration. 

NEW  AND  tJNTAPPED  SOtTRCE  OP  REVENTTR 

Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  members 
of  this  committee  are  seeking  for  new  sources 
of  tax  revenue  and  have  asked  for  suggestions 
as  to  where  such  revenue  can  best  be  found. 
The  problem  Is  particularly  acute  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  in  view  of  the  tremendous  ex- 
penditures which  we  have  recently  made  for 
the  national  defense.  I  have  been  studying 
a  field  which  I  feel  offers  an  unparalleled 
source  of  tax  revenue.  It  is  a  field  that  can  be 
easily  and  cheaply  tapped  at  a  minimum  of 
Injury  and  Inconvenience  to  the  taxpayers 
and  the  national  economy.  I  refer  to  taxes 
on  intangible  personal  property,  the  stocks, 
bonds,  and  money  of  the  Nation.  I  believe 
intangible  personalty  Is  a  tremendous  source 
of  potential  tax  revenue  for  the  Federal 
Government 

INSI7RANCS  PRXMrCTM 

Otir  Government  is  spending  billions  for 
national  preparedness  each  year.  The  cost  Is 
referred  to  as  a  good  Insurance  premium  to 
protect  us  against  a  greater  loss.  It  Is  said 
that  even  If  we  never  need  the  battleships  we 
are  building,  or  the  planes,  the  tanks,  the 
gtins,  the  ammunition,  or  the  men  we  are 
training.  It  will  be  worth  all  It  Is  costing  be- 
cause of  the  protection  such  a  program  gives 
to  our  country,  Including  Its  wealth.  I  agree 
that  this  is  true;  but  should  not  the  wealth 
of  the  country  help  to  pay  these  insurance 
premiums?  Why  should  it  all  be  borne  by 
Income  taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  other  different 
forms  of  taxes  that  are  quite  burdensome  on 
the  people  who  are  making  the  greatest  con- 
tribution toward  building  our  country? 

If  the  people  who  own  the  stocks,  bonds, 
and  money  of  the  Nation  are  allowed  to  esca|}e 
any  tax  burden  except  the  small  amount  they 
pay  on  the  net  income  derived  from  them  each 
year,  I  doubt  that  wealth  pays  its  fair  and 
proportionate  part  to  protect  itself. 

The  point  Is:  Should  the  person  who  owns 
the  million  dollars'  worth  of  bonds,  stocks,  or 
money  pay  defense  taxes  only  on  the  net  in- 
come earned,  or  should  he  also  be  required 
to  pay  something  on  the  million  dollars  for 
the  protection  of  the  million  dollars? 

WEALTH    SHOtnj)    PAT    ITS    FAIR    PORTION 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  wealth  of  this 
country  should  pay  its  fair  share  of  the  cost 
of  preparedness.  The  States  have  failed  in 
their  efforts  to  tax  intangible  wealth  because 
of  the  many  perplexing  problems  of  assess- 
ment, discovery,  and  the  shifting  residence 
of  the  owners,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  succeed  in  en- 
forcing the  Intanglbles-tax  law.  Such  a  law 
could  be  made  to  raise  billions  of  dollars  a 
year  and  at  the  same  time  allow  very  liberal 
exemptions.  Possibly  the  first  925,000, 
$50,000,  or  even  more  should  be  exempt  on 
the  theory  that  the  owners  of  such  amounts 
pay  their  part  through  other  kinds  of  taxes, 
but  surely  those  possessing  so  much  wealth  to 
be  protected  should  pay  a  special  tax  for  that 
ptirpose. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  subject  might  be 
presented  In  a  questlon-and-answer  form, 
using  the  questions  commonly  asked: 

1.  Question.  What  do  you  mean  by  Intangi- 
ble personal  property? 

Answer.  The  term  "Intangible  personalty" 
has  no  fixed  legal  signification.  Intangible 
personalty  Is  property  which  Is  not  real  prop- 
erty or  tangible  personalty  and  Includes 
stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  notes,  and  slmUar 
commercial  papers  which  embody  an  obliga- 
tion in  a  document.  Moneys  and  credits  are 
generally  deemed  to  be  within  the  classlflca- 
tl(m. 
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2.  Question.  What  is  the  amount  of  the 
"Intangible  personalty"  In  the  United  States,? 

Answer.  Estimates  as  to  this  vary.  I  am 
informed  that  there  is  around  $400,000,000,- 

000  worth  of  Intangible  personal  property  In 
the  United  States.  The  estimate  of  Mr.  Colin 
F.  Stam,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  of  Con- 
gress, places  it  at  $300,000,000,000,  an  esti- 
mate which  he  considers  conservative.  Mr. 
Stam's  figures  are  to  be  found  on  page  A 1239 
of  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  the  present  session. 

3.  Question.  How  much  In  taxes  could  be 
equitably  raised  from  this  kind  of  property? 

Answer.  The  possibilities  for  tax  revenue  are 
practically  limitless.  I  myself  am  inclined  to 
concur  with  Congressman  Knute  Hill,  of 
Washington,  who,  in  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, Introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  10174,  providing 
for  a  tax  of  5  mills  or  one-half  of  1  percent 
on  the  excess  of  accumulations  of  Intangible 
personal  property  over  $50,000.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  revenue  measure  would  yield 
between  $800,000,000  and  $1,000,000,000  In  tax 
revenue,  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated  present 
concentration  of  wealth.  This  bill  has  been 
reintroduced  in  the  present  Congress  as  H.  R. 
980.  In  my  investigation  I  discovered  this 
well-drawn  bill  was  pending.  I  am  endors- 
ing the  part  relating  to  taxing  Intangible 
wealth  and  not  the  part  relating  to  taxing 
State  and  city  bonds. 

4.  Question.  What  you  are  advocating  is  a 
capital  levy,  is  It  not? 

Answer.  No.  A  capital  levy,  to  my  Infor- 
mation and  belief,  is  a  tax  taking  20  or  50 
percent  m-  some  other  portion  of  a  man's 
property  without  any  reference  to  the  benefits 
which  he  himself  receives  from  the  Govern- 
ment. The  tax  which  Mr.  Hill  proposes  Is 
merely  a  property  tax,  a  small  property  tax. 
It  Is  no  more  a  capital  levy  than  is  the  general 
property  tax  levied  by  the  States.  The  tax 
is  directly  in  proportion  to  the  taxpayer's 
ability  to  pay.  With  international  bandits  on 
the  loose,  the  cost  of  protecting  property  Is 
going  up,  and  It  Is  only  fair  that  property 
owners  should  stand  part  of  the  cost  of  this 
protection. 

6.  Question.  Intangible  personalty  pays 
taxes,  does  it  not?  The  States  tax  it.  do  they 
not?  ' 

Answer.  Fourteen  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  no  taxes  of  any  kind  on 
"Intangible  personalty."  Some  States  have 
special  so-called  mrneys  and  credits  taxes  on 
this  type  of  property.  A  few  apply  general 
property-tax  rates  to  it.  This  type  of  taxa- 
tion has  broken  down  in  the  States  altogether. 
Most  States  rely  on  township  or  local  subdi- 
vision assessors  to  assess  their  taxes.  These 
men  have  no  way  to  assess  a  man's  intangible 
personalty.  They  cannot  go  to  the  books  of 
banks  or  corporations.  Intangible  person- 
alty is  not  fixed  and  visible  like  real  estate 
or  tangible  personalty.  It  is  transitory  and 
can  be  easily  hidden  in  secret  depositories 
inside  or  outside  the  State.  It  is  estimated 
that  only  8  to  20  percent  of  the  Intangible 
property  Is  declared  for  tax  purposes  In  those 
jurisdictions  which  tax  it.  Intangible  prop- 
erty Is  Invariably  on  record  some  place,  and 
the  oiily  way  to  reach  It  Is  to  tax  It  on  a 
national  scale  through  an  authority  that  has 
the  ability  to  consult  the  places  of  record  If 
need  be.  However,  self -declaration  has  proved 
very  successful  In  the  Income-tax  field,  and 

1  feel  that  It  would  be  equally  successful  In 
the  field  of  Federal  taxation  of  Intangible 
property. 

Mr.  Kntjtson.  Would  you  permit  an  Inter- 
ruption there? 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a  man 
living  In  Texas  who  has  his  Intangible  wealth 
In  New  York  cannot  be  taxed  In  Texas? 

Mr.  Patbian.  Well,  If  you  had  a  way  of 
getting  at  It.  possibly  you  would  be  able  to 
do  it,  but  these  local  and  State  assessors  are 
not  In  a  position  to  examine  books  and  make 
Investigations  that  agents  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  permitted  to  make. 


Mr.  Kntjtson.  The  States  are  permitted  to 
examine  the  Federal  records,  and  It  would 
seem  that  that  would  make  the  Information 
gained  available  to  the  local  assessors. 

Mr.  Patman.  In  theory  you  are  exactly 
right,  Mr.  KNtrrsoN.  but  In  practice  they 
have  absolutely  failed;  and  many  States,  in- 
cluding your  cwn  of  Minnesota,  have  made  a 
very  conscientious  and  honest  effort  to  en- 
force the  law  and  failed. 

6.  Question.  Would  the  States  feel  that 
their  rights  have  been  encroached  upon 
should -the  Federal  Government  enter  this 
field  of  taxation? 

Answer.  The  Federal  Government  Is  al- 
ready In  this  field  through  capital-stock 
taxes  and  similar  taxation,  although  the  in- 
cidence of  these  taxes  is  different  from  the 
tax  that  I  have  In  mind.  The  States  could 
not  validly  object  to  ♦he  Federal  Government 
taxing  Intangible  property  because  It  Is  a 
field  that  they  have  been  almost  powerless 
to  exploit  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  If 
It  Is  necessary,  the  Federal  Government  could 
arrange  offset  provisions  to  enable  the  States 
to  benefit  as  much  from  the  new  law  as  they 
are  benefiting  under  the  old,  and  It  would 
cost  the  Federal  Government  but  a  small 
fraction  of  its  tax  revenue.  In  the  long  nui 
the  States  would  probably  benefit  from  this 
tax  through  Federal  benefits. 

7.  Question.  Is  the  thing  that  you  are  pro- 
posing— that  is,  an  Increased  burden  on  In- 
tangible property — preferable  In  your  mind 
to  an  Increase  In  the  Income-tax  rates? 

Answer.  I  think  so.  I  feel  that  a  man's 
Income  Is  not  always  the  best  Indication  of 
his  ability  to  pay  taxes.  A  man  whose  In- 
come Is  derived  largely  from  property  Is 
better  able  to  pay  a  tax  than  f.  man  whose 
Income  Is  derived  from  skilled  or  personal 
services.  The  Income  of  the  former  Is  de- 
rived with  less  effort  and  Is  less  likely  to 
fluctuate  than  the  Income  of  the  latter;  and. 
If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  he  can  always 
fall  back  upon  the  security  of  his  Invested 
capital.  The  effort  to  solve  this  Inequity  by 
taxing  so-called  earned  and  unearned  income 
at  different  rates  has  been  a  failure.  It  is 
administratively  impracticable  to  trace  and 
differentiate  between  them  for  tax  purposes. 
An  Income  tax  can  never  accomplish  this 
differentiation,  whereas  a  tax  on  Intangibles 
can,  because  It  can  reach  the  corpus  of  the 
property. 

8.  Question.  Do  you  advocate  a  tax  on  In- 
tangible property  to  supplant  an  Income  tax? 

Answer.  No;  but  State  Income  taxes  are 
already  at  a  high  level.  Federal  corporation 
Income  and  excess-profits  taxes  run  up  to 
62  percent.  Other  levies  are  additional. 
Personal  Federal  Income  taxes  are  graduated 
up  to  over  81  percent.  I  know  that  the 
Office  of  Production  Management  Is  frequent- 
ly troubled  by  the  refusal  of  businesses  to 
take  defense  work  by  reason  of  the  high  taxes 
on  any  profit  margin.  It  is  possible  that  a 
sizable  portion  of  an  Increase  in  Income-tax 
revenues  will  have  to  be  paid  out  by  the 
Government  In  plant  subsidies.  It  seems  to 
me  that  It  might  be  better  tax  psychology  In 
some  upper-bracket  tax  cases  to  take  only, 
say,  for  Illustration,  25  percent  of  a  man's 
Income  through  an  income  tax  and  another 
25  percent  through  a  property  tax  rather  than 
take  the  entire  amount  of,  say,  50  percent  al 
bis  Income  through  an  Income  tax. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  may  get  Into  trouble 
if  we  try  to  take  the  entire  cost  of  this  war 
out  of  consvmiers,  producers,  and  business- 
men through  excise  and  Income  taxes.  If  a 
man's  Income  Is  taxed  at  70  or  80  or  90  per- 
cent his  Incentive  to  produce  will  naturally 
decline.  Instead  of  taxing  his  Income  so 
heavily,  consider  taking  part  of  It  out  of 
property.  For  example,  I  understand  that 
many  prominent  executives  are  no  longer 
bothering  much  about  production  and  man- 
ufacturing because  they  already  have  all  the 
money  they  want  and  could  not  make  much 
more  if  they  wanted  to.    However,  If  a  man's 


tax  Is  much  the  same  Irrespective  of  his 
Income,  he  will  have  considerable  incentive 
to  produce. 

Insofar  as  possible,  taxes  should  be  an  in- 
centive to  production  rather  than  restrictive. 
This  is  the  theory  of  the  Intangible  property 
tax;  It  measures  ability  to  pay  with  fine  dis- 
crimination, yet  does  not  decrease  the 
Incentive  of  the  owner  to  engage  In  produc- 
tive enterprise. 

9.  Question.  What  is  happening  In  other 
countries? 

Answer.  Great  Britain  is  trying  to  finance 
her  defense  largely  through  income  taxation, 
excises,  and  borrowing.  Germany,  which  has 
been  on  a  war  economy  for  some  time,  has  had 
since  1936  something  approximating  an  In- 
tangibles tax  in  the  form  of  a  net  worth  tax. 
It  Is  a  tax  of  0.5  percent  on  all  property  with 
exemptions  of  RMIO.OOO  for  a  single  man. 
RM20.000  for  a  married  person.  RMIO.OOO  for 
each  child,  and  RMIO.OOO  If  the  taxpayer  Is 
over  60  years  of  age.  Incapacitated,  or  has  an 
Income  of  less  than  RM3.000.  Norway  has  a 
graduated  property  tax  with  an  exemption  of 
5,000  kroner.  The  tax  runs  from  as  low  as  0.3 
krone  per  1,000  kroner  on  10.000  kroner  up  to 
as  much  as  6  kroner  per  1,000  kroner. 

This  rests  most  heavily  on  the  owners  of  in- 
tangibles because  property  of  this  type  tends 
to  become  more  concentrated  in  Its  owner- 
ship. Sweden  and  other  European  countries 
have  similar  taxes.  In  the  United  States,  by 
comparison  to  these  coimtrles,  we  get  a  dis- 
proportionately large  amount  of  our  Federal, 
State,  and  local  revenue  from  real  property 
and  a  disproportionately  small  amount  from 
intangible  property. 

10.  Question.  Would  this  be  double  taxa- 
tion? I  mean  that,  inasmuch  as  a  property 
tax  is  paid  on  the  tangible  property,  which  Is 
frequently  the  basis  or  the  security  of  the  In- 
tangible property,  would  a  tax  on  the  Intangi- 
ble Itself  be  taxing  the  same  property  twice? 

Answer.  I  think  not.  For  example,  a  bond- 
holder has  no  Interest  in  the  equity  of  the 
property  behind  his  bond.  He  Is  Interested  In 
It  only  Insofar  as  It  Is  security  for  the  loan. 
He  has  no  responsibility  for  the  taxes  or  the 
liabilities  of  the  property,  yet  his  certificate  Is 
as  valuable  as  though  It  were  tangible  prop- 
erty. It  is  a  different  kind  of  property  alto- 
gether. Besides,  it  Is  not  taxed  at  all  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Stocks  are  not  greatly  different  from  bonds. 
Many  corporations,  particularly  family  cor- 
porations, have  converted  a  large  part  of  their 
stocks  into  bonds  so  that  they  might  pay 
their  income  ^ut  as  Interest  instead  of  divi- 
dends, and  thus  escape  corporation  taxes. 
Thus  the  two  main  types  of  securities  are 
often  rather  similar  in  their  nature  for  tax 
purposes. 

Double  taxation  Is  generally  a  fallacious 
argument.  The  Incidence  of  any  property  tax 
paid  by  a  corporation  or  a  debtor  is  usually 
very  different  from  that  paid  by  the  owner  of 
the  intangible  property.  In  any  event,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  double  taxation  may  be 
desirable  under  some  circumstances. 

11.  Question.  I  prestmie  that  such  a  tax  as 
you  propose  would  have  some  effect  on  mul- 
tiple holding  companies  whose  securities  rest 
in  layers  one  upon  the  other? 

Answer.  Yes.  "Corporations"  are  included 
within  the  term  "taxpayers"  as  It  Is  tised  in 
H.  R.  980.  Each  holding  company  wotild  find 
it  necessary  to  pay  a  property  tax  on  securi- 
ties which  It  holds  In  excess  of  the  $50,000 
exemption.  This  would  tend  to  cut  down  the 
great  tiers  of  holding  companies  in  some 
fields  and  thus  tend  to  accomplish  some  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Holding  Company  Act. 

This  tax  would  also  reach  Idle,  undistrib- 
uted corporate  surpluses  by  taxing  the  sur- 
pluses In  the  hands  of  the  corporation  and 
by  taxing  the  Increased  market  value  of  the 
stock  In  the  hands  of  the  stockholders,  thus 
accomplishing  in  part  the  purpose  of  the 
tmdlstributed-profits  tax. 


12.  Qtiestion.  What  wotUd  be  the  effect  on 
the  security  market  of  the  bill  which  you 
propose? 

Answer.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  have  any 
material  effect  on  the  security  market,  cer- 
tainly no  greater  adverse  effect  than  the 
presently  proposed  Increase  In  corporation 
taxes. 

A  liberal  exemption,  such  as  $25,000, 
$50,000,  or  $75,000,  will  keep  the  Intangibles 
tax  from  hitting  the  marginal  investor.  Thus, 
the  tax  would  be  absorbed  where  It  hit  and 
would  not  be  capitalized  to  force  down  the 
security  market. 

Every  new  factor  affects  the  security  mar- 
ket, for  that  matter,  and  the  results  are 
not  too  bad,  because  things  soon  settle  down 
to  a  new  equilibrium.  The  value  of  capital 
goods  is  a  derived  value.  It  is  derived  from 
the  demand  for  the  things  which  the  capital 
produces.  This  factor  is  more  important  in 
determining  capital-goods  values  than  the 
demand  of  an  investor  for  an  Investment. 
Consequently,  the  security  market  can  be  af- 
fected almost  as  much  by  consumer  taxes  as 
by  a  tax  on  capital  itself.  In  the  long  run. 
such  a  tax  might  help  the  capital-goods  mar- 
ket by  decreasing  liquid  capital  and  by  light- 
ening the  tax  burden  on  consumer  purchas- 
ing power. 

13.  Question.  Would  such  a  tax  rest  more 
heavily  on  "low  Income"  securities  than  it 
would  on  "high  Income"  securities?  I  mean 
that  where  you  take  the  value  of  the  In- 
tangible property  as  a  tax  base  without  re- 
gard to  the  income  and  tax  a  low-income- 
producing  security  at  the  same  rate  as  a 
high-lncome-produclng  security,  might  It  not 
be  a  disproportionately  heavy  burden  for  the 
former? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  this  Is  a  valid 
criticism.  To  start  with,  the  value  of  a  se- 
curity, like  the  value  of  land,  is,  in  a  large 
measure,  determined  by  the  income  which 
it  produces.  Speculative  future  value  also 
plays  a  part.  There  Is  some  variance  In  the 
ratio  of  the  Income  of  the  security  to  the 
value  of  the  security  by  reason  of  the  vary- 
ing safety  of  the  Investment,  or  the  con- 
venience with  which  it  can  be  liquidated. 
The  question  of  whether  the  capital  itself  is 
increasing  or  depreciating  in  value  is  also 
Important.  A  tax  would  have  little  bearing 
on  these  value-determining  factors.  If  any- 
thing, I  think  that  the  value  of  a  security 
Is  a  fairer  tax  base  than  the  Income  it 
produces. 

14.  Question.  You  state  that  the  taxation 
of  intangible  personal  property  has  broken 
down  in  the  States.  Do  you  think  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  an  easier 
time  assessing  and  administering  such  a  tax? 

Answer.  Indeed  I  do.  I  think  that  the  ease 
and  economy  of  assessing  and  administering 
this  tax  by  the  Federal  Government  Is  one 
of  Its  best  featiores. 

To  start  with,  a  relatively  small  niunber  ot 
taxpayers  own  more  than  $50,000  In  Intangi- 
ble property.  Then,  self -declaration  by  tax- 
payers has  been  very  successful  In  the  In- 
come-tax field.  It  would  be  even  more  suc- 
cessful In  connection  with  a  national  tax 
on  Intangibles.  A  man's  net  Income  may 
vary  tremendously  from  year  to  year,  but  his 
net  worth  on  his  personal  balance  sheet 
changes  but  little.  It  Is  hard  to  check  on 
the  amoimt  of  a  man's  income  in  a  par- 
ticular year  whereas  It  is  a  relatively  easy 
matter  to  discover  the  amotmt  of  property 
he  has.  Income  may  be  hidden  or  disguised. 
This  is  more  difficult  with  property.  An  in- 
tangible must  usually  be  of  record  some  place 
whereas  Income  Is  frequently  not. 

The  States  get  only  an  8  to  20  percent 
declaration  of  intangibles  because  they  rely 
almost  solely  on  township  or  other  local  as- 
sessors. These  men  have  no  authority  to  look 
at  corporation  or  bank  books  In  their  own 
or  In  neighboring  States.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  not  be  balked  by  any  such 
limitation  In  Its  jurisdiction. 
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I  might  also  add  that  I  am  Informed  that 
fuch  a  tax  has  greatly  aided  some  of  the 
European  countries  In  checking  estate-tax 
and  income-tax  returns. 

15.  Question.  You  know  that  the  so-called 
apportionment  clause  of  the  Constitution 
says  that  no  poll  tox  "or  other  direct  tax  shall 
be  laid  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census 
•  •  •."  etc.  Would  a  tax  on  Intangible 
personal  property  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  a  "direct  tax"  contrary  to  this  pro- 
hibition m  the  Constitution? 

Answer.  I  think  not.  I  know  that  there 
is  authority  both  ways  on  this  subject.  I 
understand  that  the  "apportionment 
clause"  of  the  Constitution  to  which  you 
refer  was  written  into  the  Constitution  only 
to  satisfy  southern  landowners  who  were 
fearful  that  the  North  would  try  to  tax  their 
land  and  slaves.  In  1880  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  case  of  Springer  v.  U.  S.  (102  U.  S. 
686.  602).  said.  I  quote: 

"Our  conclusions  are  that  direct  taxes, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  are 
ottiy  capitation  taxes,  as  expressed  In  that 
Instrument,  and  taxes  on  real  estate." 

However,  the  Court  In  1895  In  a  5-to-4 
decision  called  Pollock  v.  Farmers  Loan  & 
Trust  Co.  (157  U.  S.  429  and  158  U.  S.  601). 
decided  that  an  Income  tax  on  income  from 
real  estate  or  personalty  was  a  direct  tax. 
This  necessitated  the  sixteenth  amendment. 
The  Pollock  case  made  no  mention  of  the 
Springer  case,  and  did  not  purport  to  over- 
rule It.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Court  In 
1911  In  Flint  v.  Stone  Tracy  Co.  (220  U.  S. 
108.  152).  cited  the  Springer  case  with  ap- 
proval. Some  authorities  conclude  that 
Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Co.  v.  McClain  (192 
U.  S.  397 ».  a  case  decided  In  1904.  overrules 
the  Pollock  case.  I  am  confident  that  the 
present  Supreme  Court  would  hold  a  Federal 
tax  on  intangible  personal  property  to  be 
constitutional. 

BAVX  $3,000,000,000  A  TXAB 

It  Is  wrong  for  Congress  to  compel  tax- 
payers to  pay  $2,000,000,000  a  year  interest 
on  the  public  debt. 

A  few  months  ago  when  I  appeared  before 
this  committee,  advocating  a  slight  change 
in  our  monetary  system  whereby  the  tax- 
pajrers  would  be  saved  from  one  to  two  billion 
dollars  a  year  In  Interest  charges,  it  was  sug- 
gested tha»  this  matter  properly  came  be- 
fore the  Banking  and  Ciu-rency  Committee. 
of  which  I  am  a  member.  Since  that  time, 
however,  administration  leaders  and  experts 
before  this  committee  have  been  Insisting 
that  in  connection  with  the  raising  of  taxes, 
social  and  economic  problems,  as  well  as  ef- 
fects upon  the  monetary  system.  Including 
inflation,  should  also  be  considered.  I  pre- 
sume that  this  committee  Is  taking  these 
different  factors  Into  consideration  in  writing 
this  tax  bill.  If  I  am  correct  in  that  as- 
sumption. I  desire  to  urge  the  committee  to 
seriously  consider  at  this  time  the  proposal 
that  I  made  at  my  former  appearance. 

The  proposal  was  as  follows: 

"1.  That  Congress,  as  the  policy-making 
branch  of  oxir  Government,  should  adopt  a 
policy  of  net  paying  interest;  it  is  unneces- 
sary. 

"2.  That  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  Sys- 
tem should  be  owned  by  the  Government  in- 
stead of  the  private  commercial  banks. 

"3.  That  when  the  Government  needs 
money  or  credit,  it  should  deliver  to  the 
12  Federal  Reserve  banks  nonlnterest-bearlng 
Government  obligations  and  secure  credit  for 
the  amount  thereof. 

"4.  That  such  a  system  will  not  cause  the 
printing  of  an  extra  dollar  because  it  is  using 
exactly  the  same  system  that  is  In  effect  to- 
day, except  the  taxpayers  will  be  saved  the 
interest,  which  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $2,000,- 
000.000  a  year  at  the  end  of  this  year  If 
Government  expenditures  continue  as  con- 
templated." 


In  that  connection,  may  I  state  that  the 
payments  made  by  all  of  the  Individual  In- 
come tax  payers  of  this  country  are  not  stif- 
flclent  to  pay  the  Interest  on  our  Govern- 
ment debt?  It  only  amounts  to  about  50 
percent.  If  the  interest  is  $2,000,000,000  a 
year,  as  contemplated  by  the  end  of  ths 
year,  and  some  estimates  go  as  high  as 
$3,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  mean  on  the  Federal  debt 
alone? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes. 

RIGHT    oh    WBONC    IS    QTHESTION 

If  this  proposal  Is  adopted,  the  tax  bill 
under  consideration  will  be  unnecessary.  I 
know  that  uninformed  people,  misinformed 
people,  and  those  who  are  selfishly  Interested 
or  those  who  may  not  have  given  the  sub- 
ject adequate  consideration  will  Immediately 
say  "printing-press  money,"  but  they  can- 
not for  long  succeed  In  misleading  the  peo- 
ple with  the  misinformation  that  such  a 
phrase  Implies.  The  truth  is,  and  every  In- 
formed person  knows  It.  that  It  Is  absolutely 
idiotic  for  the  sovereign  Government  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  the  power  to  create 
both  bonds  and  money  to  issue  and  sell 
bonds — interest-bearing — to  purchase  money 
of  its  own  creation.  This  Is  not  a  question 
Involving  expert  advice  or  monetary  science. 
It  is  a  question  of  right  or  wrong  and  is 
Just  as  simple  as  the  simplest  problems  con- 
fronting us  in  everyday  life.  People,  who 
say  that  this  part  of  monetary  control  Is  a 
mystery,  have  not  given  the  question  suf- 
ficient consideration,  or  they  have  been 
bluffed  or  Intimidated  by  the  artful  and 
clever  phrases  of  those,  who  profit  by  such 
a  system  that  Is  so  burdensome  to  the  poor 
people  of  this  Nation.  I  realize  that  a  short. 
clever  slogan  will  destroy  an  hour  of  logic 
and  reason,  but  It  should  also  be  understood 
that  such  destruction  is  temporary  and  is 
not  lasting.  The  truth  will  prevail  and  the 
truth  Is.  one  of  these  days  the  American 
people  are  going  to  wake  up  and  cuise  their 
lawmakers  for  not  changing  such  an  Idotlc 
system  and  thereby  placing  upon  them  such 
an  unnecessary  and  heavy  burden. 

Why  allow  the  commercial  banks  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  use  our  Nation's 
credit  free  to  purchase  interest-bearing  Gov- 
ernment bonds?  It  simply  does  not  make 
sense,  and  this  committee  should  now  take 
the  Initiative  In  making  the  change. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  urge  the  commit- 
tee to  consider  the  following  suggestions  rel- 
ative to  this  proposed  tax  bill: 

First.  That  the  wealth  of  this  country,  and 
cspscially  the  Intangible  property,  should  bear 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  cost  of  protection 
that  is  afforded  through  national  prepared- 
ness. 

Second.  That  a  policy  should  be  adopted  by 
Congress  which  will  save  the  taxpayers  $2,- 
000.000,000  a  year  in  Interest  charges. 

Third.  That  the  automobile  tax  of  20  per- 
cent that  has  been  proposed  is  unreasonable, 
clearly  cut  of  line  with  other  taxes  proposed, 
and  should  not  be  accepted. 

Fourth.  The  proposed  tax  on  bank  checks 
is  defiationary.  In  addition  to  being  a  nui- 
sance, and  will  cause  the  people  great  incon- 
venience and  trouble  that  cannot  be  Justified 
for  the  comparatively  small  amount  to  be 
raised.  The  Government  should  cultivate 
the  good  will  of  the  people  in  this  emergency 
instead  of  creating  Ill-will  through  an  annoy- 
ance tax. 

Fifth.  The  Treasury,  if  It  continues  the 
policy  of  paying  Interest,  should  have  a  stable 
rate  of  Interest  on  all  issues,  instead  of  25  or 
30  different  rates  as  at  present,  or  should  ac- 
quire the  money  and  credit  necessary  through, 
competitive  bids. 

Sixth.  Under  no  circvunstances  should  taxes 
be  levied  on  the  Income  of  State,  county,  or 
political  subdivision  bonds  or  sectirltles. 


I  respectfully  suggest  that  our  enormous 
public  debt  can  be  retired  In  25  years  without 
a  burdensome  tax  on  the  people  If  the  Gov- 
ernmsnt  will  adopt  the  policy  herein  pro- 
posed of  issuing  no  more  Interest-bearing 
bonds  and  by  paying  4  percent  each  year  on 
the  principal  of  the  bonds  outstanding. 

I  repeat  that  It  Is  wrong  for  the  American 
people  to  be  compelled  to  pay  the  bond- 
holders $2  for  every  $1  that  Is  borrowed  and 
used  to  pay  soldiers,  materialmen,  and  others 
for  services  and  supplies  in  connection  with 
national  defense  or  for  other  purposes. 

As  stated  to  you,  gentlemen,  In  the  begin- 
ning, I  hope  that  you  accept  one  or  more  of 
these  suggestions,  but  I  realize  that  money 
has  got  to  be  raised  to  pay  this  enormous 
debt  and  these  expenditures  In  order  to  pre- 
vent a  dangerous  inflation. 

I  am  In  accord  with  your  views  expressed 
that  a  large  part  of  it  should  be  paid  as  we 
go,  and  I  expect  to  support  the  bill  that  this 
committee  in  its  Judgment  reports  to  the 
House. 

The  Chaibman.  That  Is  very  kind  and  con- 
siderate, I  am  sure,  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  appreciate  that. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  about  the 
last  paragraph  of  your  statement,  Mr.  Pat- 
man. 

"I  repeat  that  It  is  wrong  for  the  American 
people  to  be  compelled  to  pay  the  bond- 
holders $2  for  every  $1  that  is  borrowed  and 
used  to  pay  soldiers,  materialmen,  and  others 
for  services  and  supplies  in  connection  with 
national  defense  or  for  other  purposes." 

Now,  with  regard  to  that  $2  for  $1,  they 
would  not  have  to  pay  $2  for  $1  If  the  money 
was  borrowed  at  a  low  rate  of  Interest,  such 
as  the  rate  at  which  the  Government  borrows 
now.  as  compared  with  what  Individuals  pay. 
unless  the  "Government  has  the  use  of  the 
money  long  enough  so  that  this  low  rate 
would  make  it  $2  for  $1?  That  Is.  If  you  bor- 
row it  today  and  pay  it  back  next  year  it 
would  not  be  $2  for  $1.  but  only  a  low  rate 
of  interest  for  the  use  of  the  money;  is  that 
not  so? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  am  Just  taking  the  history  of 
bond  transactions,  and  the  history  discloses 
that  the  Government  usually  pays  $2  for 
every  $1. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  question  that  I 
wanted  to  ask  right  there  is  this:  There  is 
no  way  of  making  the  bondholders,  the  people 
that  have  this  money  to  loan,  give  us  the 
money.  The  Government  has  got  to  get  the 
money  from  somewhere,  by  taxing  or  borrow- 
ing or  by  printing  It.  How  would  you  get  the 
money  from  these  bondholders? 

Mr.  Patman.  You  do  not  need  to  get  It  from 
the  people  now.  I  think  the  banks  have  too 
many  Government  bonds.  I  do  not  think  it  Is 
In  their  Interest  or  the  people's  interest  to 
have  so  much  of  their  resources  in  Govern- 
ment bonds. 

The  Chairman.  Under  your  plan  you  would 
rot  get  It  from  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Patman.  The  Government  would  use 
Its  own  money  Just  like  it  is  doing  now,  ex- 
cept that  the  Government  is  now  paying 
Interest. 

If  the  chairman  will  permit  me  a  moment, 
the  way  it  Is  now  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury causes  to  be  Issued  both  bonds  and 
money.  They  are  printed  In  the  same  place 
over  here  at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing.  When  he  issues  bonds  and  sella 
them  to  a  local  bank,  the  local  bank  usually 
gives  the  Treasury  credit  at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  in  that  district.  It  is  money  cre- 
ated by  the  banks. 

The  Treasury  recognizes  that  in  this  present 
bond  campaign,  because  It  is  specifically  pro- 
vided that  the  banks  cannot  create  the  money 
to  buy  these  bonds;  they  cannot  do  It.  They 
do  not  want  the  banks  to  create  any  more 
money  and  I  think  that  they  are  right  about 
it.  They  have  over  $20,000,000,000  in  Gov- 
ernment securities  already. 
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Now,  the  Fede-al  Reserve  bank  has  credit 
that  may  be  checked  upon  by  the  United 
States  Treasury,  iind  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury In  paying  debts  of  different  kinds  and 
various  bills  drays  checks  upon  that  Federal 
Reserve  credit. 

The  only  chaiige  that  I  would  make,  I 
would  not  go  thiough  that  local  bank  at  all. 
I  wovild  Just  deliver  non-interest-bearing 
bonds  to  the  Federal  Reserve  bank,  and  have 
the  Federal  Re^rve  bank  give  credit  for 
those  bonds  Just  like  it  is  giving  the  local 
bank  credit  now,  and  issue  checks  to  pay  the 
bills  In  the  same  way  and  manner  as  they 
are  now  issued. 

Then  I  would  :-etlre  4  percent  of  that  each 
year,  and  in  '25  years  you  have  got  your  na- 
tional debt  retired.  It  cannot  be  any  more 
inflationary  than  the  banks  creating  the 
money;  no  one  («n  seriously  contend  other- 
wise. 

The  Chairmaio.  Then  it  would  reqtiire  ad- 
ditional legislation  to  compel  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank  to  do  that;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Patman.  1  do  not  know;  they  could 
not  very  well  refuse  to  do  it. 

The  Chairmaij.  I  am  Just  wondering  if  It 
would  not  requ  re  additional  legislation  to 
compel  them  to  lo  that. 

Mr.  Patman.  [  should  think  that  there 
should  be  leglslstlon. 

The  CHAiRMAjr.  You  would  have  to  start 
back  at  the  Banjking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee to  get  that  ajuthorized,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Patman.  t^o.  sir.  This  committee  is 
now  considering — and  I  hope  I  am  correct 
in  this — together  with  the  matter  of  raising 
the  money  you  are  also  considering  the  ef- 
fect upon  Inflation  or  deflation  or  other  eco- 
nomic problems,  and  If  this  committee  has 
assumed  the  burden  of  doing  that  I  think 
that  the  questidn  properly  belongs  right  liere 
with  this  committee. 


The  Cha: 
have  Jurlsdlctio: 
Mr.  Patman 
The  Chairma 


You  think  that  we  would 


«,  sir;  in  view  of  that. 
I  did  no*  know  whether 
the  Banking  and  Cvirrency  Committee  would 
be  Jealous  of  their  prerogatives. 

Mr.  Patman.  Ab  one  member  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  I  know  that  I 
would  not  objecl  to  It. 

The  Chairma;*.  Then  In  yo\ir  prepared 
statement,  un  page  14.  yovir  item  No.  13.  re- 
ferring to  auto-jaoblles.  you  state  that  the  20 
percent  that  has  been  proposed  Is  unreason- 
able, clearly  out  ot  line  with  other  taxes  and 
should  not  be  accepted. 

That  Is  a  pretty  steep  Increase,  we  all  real- 
ize that.  But  if  [it  is  the  poUcy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment In  the  national-defense  program  to 
curtail  automobile  production  In  order  that 
the  material  and  i  skilled  mechanics  and  oth- 
ers connected  with  the  production  of  auto- 
mobiles may  devcte  their  time  and  efforts  to 
producing  war  naterlals,  and  war  supplies; 
if  that  is  the  poLcy  of  the  Government,  and 
that  creates  a  shortage  in  automobiles  and 
the  demand  Is  grrater  than  the  supply,  com- 
petition then  foi  the  automobiles  that  are 
made  will  be  so  ^at  It  Is  Just  natural  the 
effect  would  r^  tc  raise  the  price. 

Now,  the  traffic  can  only  bear  so  much. 
If  the  effect  of  this  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment Is  to  curtill  the  production  whereby 
the  supply  will  be  short  of  the  demand,  will 
not  the  automollle  manufacturers  If  there 
is  not  something  done  to  control  the  price, 
reap  a  rich  harvest  there? 

Mr.  Patman.  It  will  be  harder  on  the  own- 
ers than  It  will  on  the  maniifacturers.  It 
will  be  harder  en  the  30.000,000  owners  of 
automobiles  that  It  would  be  on  the  manu- 
facturers. 

The  manvifacttorers  will  only  produce,  say, 
about  4,000,000  cirs,  but  there  are  25,000,000 
to  30,000,000  can;  In  the  coiintry  today. 

The  Chairman  We  are  talking  now  about 
new  automobiles    are  we  not? 

Mr.  Patman.  No;  this  proposal  goes  to  sec- 
ond-hand cars,  too.    If  It  does  Increase  the 


value  of  the  article  of  35,000,000  or  30,000,000 
people,  the  value  of  their  prop>erty,  I  do  not 
see  where  that  would  be  very  harmftil  to  the 
coimtry. 

The  Chairman.  Would  It  not  be  fairer  for 
the  Government  to  take  this  difference  be- 
tween what  the  automobiles  ought  to  sell 
for,  and  this  inflated  price?  Should  there 
not  be  a  tax  in  there? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  would  not  object  to  a  fair 
tax,  but  I  think  20  percent  Is  so  clearly  and 
xinreasonably  out  of  line  that  It  should  not 
be  considered. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  say  this  Is  the 
policy  or  piirpose  of  the  Treasury  at  all,  but 
sometimes  proposals  are  made  for  trading 
purposes. 

Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Crowther.  In  relation  to  the  state- 
ment about  paying  $2  for  $1,  your  chief  com- 
plaint is  about  the  excessive  Interest  burden 
that  we  bear  on  the  national  debt;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Patman.  Any  burden.  Doctor,  that  is 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  sov- 
ereign Government  that  has  the  power  to 
create  its  own  credit,  any  amount  Is  exces- 
sive, I  say. 

Now.  If  It  were  a  State,  I  would  say  all 
right,  or  a  political  subdivision,  or  a  private 
corporation.  They  should  pay,  but  they  do 
not  have  the  money-creating  power;  they  do 
not  have  the  credit -creating  power;  but  here 
we  are  dealing  with  the  agency  that  has  the 
power  to  create  both  money  or  credit  and 
bonds. 

Mr.  Crowther.  Have  you  any  Idea  how 
much  money  the  taxpayers  have  paid  In  In- 
terest on  the  World  War  debt? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  could  determine  It  rather 
quickly,  because  many  people  will  wonder 
why  this  Is  brought  up  now,  and  that  goes 
right  to  the  heart  of  it. 

For  the  first  -125  years  of  our  cotmtry's  his- 
tory we  paid  no  Interest  hardly;  It  meant 
nothing;  it  was  Insignificant,  only  about 
$3,000,000  a  year,  except  during  the  Wsir  be- 
tween the  States.  There  were  3  years  at  that 
time  when  the  annual  burden  of  Interest  got 
up  as  high  as  $25,000,000.  But  outside  of  those 
years,  the  Interest  burden  did  not  exceed 
$3,000,000  a  year  for  the  first  125  years  of  our 
country's  history. 

During  the  last  25  years,  and  since  the 
World  War  of  1917,  we  have  paid  up  over 
$1,000,000,000  a  year,  so  we  have  paid  ap- 
proximately $25,000,000,000,  Dr.  Crowther, 
on  the  World  War  debt. 

Mr.  Crowther.  We  have  not  paid  as  much 
as  that,  but  we  have  paid  close  to  $15,000,- 
000,000  on  the  World  War  debt. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  am  Just  roughly  guessing 
at  it,  knowing  that  it  went  over  $1,000,000,- 
000  a  year,  except  for  a  short  time  it  came 
down  to  about  $700,000,000;  I  think  that 
was  about  the  lowest.  I  am  not  sure  about 
that,  but  I  am  Just  averaging  It  up  for  the 
25  years,  at  $1,000,000,000  a  year.  That  Is 
$25,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Cbovstther.  But  it  started  at  $26,500,- 
000.000,  and  got  down  to  around  $15,000,- 
000.000,  and  there  Is  $15,000,000,000  that  Is 
now  attributable  to  the  World  War.  That 
is  part  of  our  present  debt,  and  on  that  debt 
alone  we  have  paid  very  close  to  $15,000,000,- 
000  In  Interest,  and  there  is  $15,000,000,000  of 
it  still  outstanding. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  the  point  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  my  col- 
league there,  he  Is  a  good  financier  and  a 
good  statesman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  paid  a  little  higher 
taxes  and  not  have  had  to  pay  so  much  Inter- 
est, or  to  have  Increased  the  taxes  so  that  it 
would  raise  more  revenue  and  we  would  not 
have  had  to  borrow  so  much. 

If  we  had  increased  our  taxes  we  would 
not  owe  so  much  money. 

Mr.  Csowthzs.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
was  any  discussion  at  that  time  about  raising 
it.    Of  cottfse,  hindsight  Is  always  a  lot  better 


than  foresight.  If  we  all  had  as  good  fore- 
sight as  we  do  hindsight,  we  would  all  of  us 
be  worth  a  million. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  do  not  think  I  can  agree  with 
you,  Congressman,  about  the  matter  not 
being  dlscvLssed  then.  I  think  that  if  you 
will  read  the  Congressional  Record  back 
during  that  time,  they  were  saying  then  what 
they  are  saying  now,  that  we  should  pay  a 
substantial  part  of  the  debt  as  we  go  along, 
and  I  think  you  will  find  where  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  said  that  the  cost  of  the  war 
should  be  paid  by  those  who  profited  most 
from  the  war,  and  in  order  to  do  that  higher 
taxes  should  be  raised,  including  excess- 
profits  taxes. 

Mr.  Crowther.  We  had  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Patman.  We  had  every  one  of  them,  and 
I  think  Lf  those  taxes  had  remained  on  the 
statute  books  we  would  have  had  the  whole 
national  debt  liquidated  by  June  30,  1927. 

Mr.  Crowther.  There  is  something  to  that, 
and  over  a  period  of  years  when  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  were  busy  reducing  taxes, 
we  did  have  advice  from  outstanding  econo- 
mists, one  in  particular,  Thomas  G.  Adams, 
and  there  were  several  of  these  people  that 
thought  we  ought  not  to  reduce  taxes  as  long 
as  there  was  a  dollar  of  that  war  indebtedness 
left  on  the  books. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  remember  that  was  one  of 
the  principal  contentions  brought  out. 

Mr.  Crowther.  But  there  was  a  great  hue 
and  cry  all  over  the  country  to  get  to  a  peace- 
time rate  on  taxes,  to  get  away  from  the  high 
rates  and  get  down  to  a  peacetime  basis  of 
taxation. 

Now,  whether  that  was  right  or  not  or 
wrong  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  It  did  In- 
volve a  considerable  degree  of  discussion  at 
the  time. 

Mr.  Patman.  There  was  another  argument 
along  about  then  that  was  very  Interesting, 
too,  that  we  should  at  all  times  have  a  large 
national  debt,  because  it  gave  the  Insurance 
companies  and  banks  and  trusts  and  estates 
and  different  Institutions  like  that  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a  backlog  of  Government 
bonds  upon  which  they  could  rely  at  all  times, 
and  for  that  reason  we  should  keep  a  high 
national  debt. 

Mr.  Crowther.  And  were  they  tax  exempt? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes.  sir;  they  were  tax  exempt. 

Mr.  Crowther.  We  have  not  had  much  of  a 
cessation  of  the  issviance  of  tax-exempt  securi- 
ties during  the  last  8  years. 

Mr.  Patman.  This  committee  made  a  step 
In  the  direction  of  taxing  these  securities. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  have  one  question,  Mr. 
Patman.  At  this  time  and  In  this  emergency, 
which  would  you  prefer,  a  full  production  of 
airplanes  or  a  full  production  of  automobiles? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  the  answer  Is  obvious; 
I  do  not  have  to  answer  that;  you  Itnow  what 
the  answer  would  be. 

Mr.  Robertson.  In  other  words,  we  mtist 
put  defense  needs  first? 

Mr.  Patman.  Certainly  we  must;  there  is 
no  question  alx>ut  that. 

Mr.  Robertson.  And  in  doing  that,  we 
should  follow  the  advice  of  our  technical  ex- 
perts to  the  extent  that  they  tell  us  we  must 
curtail  production  of  automobiles  In  order  to 
speed  up  the  production  of  airplanes? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  would  consider  the  advice.  Z 
woxild  never  commit  myself  to  taking  the 
advice  of  any  expert,  but  I  would  consider 
it,  because  I  think  that  you  will  find  that 
where  there  Is  one  expert  saying  one  thing, 
there  is  another  expert  saying  something 
different.  And  you  cannot  take  the  advice  of 
both  of  them.  They  are  like  lawyers;  there  is 
a  lawyer  on  each  side  of  the  case;  one  of  them 
is  bound  to  be  wrong. 

Mr.  BtrcK.  Mr.  Patman.  !f  I  understand 
your  theory,  then.  It  is  that  we  might  as  well 
stop  Issuing  bonds  of  any  kind  and  let  the 
printing  presses  go  to  work  and  put  out  the 
money;  is;  that  the  Idea? 

Mr.  Patmak.  Of  cotirse,  that  Is  a  phrase 
that  Is  used  by  people  that  have  not  given 
this  adeqviate  consideration,  the  way  I  view  It. 
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Mr.  Buck.  I  have  read  all  of  your  articles 
that  you  have  been  courteous  and  kind 
enougt)  to  give  us,  and  I  have  listened  to  you 
on  the  floor  many  times. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  convince  the  gentleman,  but  the 
gentleman  does  not  state  the  question  the 
way  that  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Buck.  Will  you  please  state  It  In  your 
own  language  then? 

Mr.  Patman.  My  restatement  is  that  you  do 
not  have  to  print  an  extra  dollar,  not  a  one: 
you  do  not  change  your  monetary  system. 
leave  it  like  It  is:  you  do  not  have  to  change 
the  machinery  in  any  way;  you  do  not  have 
to  change  the  crossing  of  a  "t"  or  the  dotting 
of  an  "i"  so  far  as  the  issuance  of  money  Is 
concerned:  you  Just  merely  make  a  short  cut 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  instead  of  going 
around  the  roundabout  way  and  paying  for 
the  use  of  the  Government's  own  credit. 
That  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  it  is.  It 
is  a  question  of  right  or  wrong;  it  Is  not  a 
question  of  monetary  science. 

Mr.  BccK.  You  object,  however,  to  the  pay- 
ment of  Interest  on  bonds  by  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Patmak.  By  the  Federal  Government: 
yes.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  wrong  and  un- 
called for  and  unnecessary  and  extravagant. 

Mr.  BcrcK.  What  about  the  bonds  that  are 
outstanding? 

Mr.  Patman.  You  could  refinance  them  as 
they  were  due,  as  they  became  due.  In  the 
same  way. 

Mr.  Buck.  And  hereafter  you  would  utilize 
the  printing  presses — ^I  am  sorry  that  you 
object  to  the  word. 

Mr.  Patman.  They  would  run  Just  like  they 
are  new  but  no  more;  you  would  not  print  a 
dollar  more  than  you  are  now;  you  call  \ise 
the  printing-press  money  now  if  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Buck.  You  would  put  it  in  circulation: 
to  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Patman.  In  the  same  way  that  you  put 
It  in  circulation  now. 

Mr.  Buck.  It  does  not  go  into  circulation 
now. 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  It  would  not  go  into 
circulation  then. 

Mr.  Buck.  Why? 

Mr.  Patman.  Because  you  would  have  the 
■ame  system  exactly,  the  same  money  presses, 
the  same  printers,  and  the  same  system  to 
put  it  out.  and  the  same  checks  used:  and 
you  cannot  answer  that  argument.  Mr.  Buck; 
you  Jtist  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  Buck.  I  am  asking  you;  I  am  not  an- 
swering anything.  I  am  trying  to  get  your 
viewpoint  on  it.  After  all.  this  Is  not  the 
committee  that  deals  with  banking  and  cur- 
rency. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  know:  but  you  are  dealing 
with  inflation.  You  can  double  the  reserve 
requirements  of  the  banks,  or  give  the  banks 
the  power  to  increase  the  reserve  require- 
ments, and  you  can  give  them  lots  of  power 
to  stop  inflation,  and  you  are  dealing  with 
that,  and  you  should  deal  with  this  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

Mr.  Buck.  Well,  I  am  always  very  glad  to 
listen  to  you. 

Mr.  Patman.  If  you  can  find  an  answer  to 
it.  I  would  like  to  know  It.  If  there  is  any 
reason  on  earth  why  that  should  not  be 
done.  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  is. 

Mr  Buck.  I  think  Jthe  answer  is  obvious. 
Like  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  I  am  goinjg 
to  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  Is  necessary  to 
give  the  answer  because  I  think  It  is  ob- 
▼totis. 

Mr.  Boxhnx.  I  have  J\ist  one  question.  Mr. 
Patman,  forgetting  for  a  moment  the  emer- 
gency and  defense  problems,  under  this  sys- 
tem, what  Incentive  would  there  be  to  take 
a  thousand  dollars  that  I  have  and  buy  a 
Oovemment  bond  with  it? 

Mr.  Patman.  Tou  would  not  do  It;  you 
would  put  It  in  something  else  and  the 
Government  would  get  Its  money  elsewhere. 


The  Government  does  not  need  your  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  Government  can  create 
the  11,000  upon  its.  credit. 

Mr.  Boehne.  It  has  been  needing  It  for 
years. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Where  would  the  Govern- 
ment get  its  money? 

Mr.  Patman.  Just  exactly  where  It  gets  It 
today,  the  same  place,  and  the  same  system. 
The  only  difference  is  you  would  not  pay 
anybody  tribute  for  the  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment's own  credit,  and  you  would  save 
$2,000,000,000.  a  year, 

Mr.  Knutson.  I  have  got  some  Govern- 
ment bonds  that  I  would  sell  tomorrow  if  I 
thought  that  they  would  adopt  any  such 
plan. 

Mr.  Patman.  You  would  not  sell  them  until 
they  became  due  and  then  you  would  get 
your  money  for  them,  and  you  could  con- 
tinue to  get  the  interest  on  them  until  they 
became  due.  It  would  not  affect  the  bond 
market  at  all. 

Mr.  Knutson.  I  thought  that  you  said  that 
the  Government  should  not  pay  interest  on 
bonds? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  say  that:  but  if  they  have 
a  contractual  obligation  outstanding,  they 
should  respect  it  and  pay  it. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Then  no  private  individual 
would  buy  a  Government  bond. 

Mr.  Patman.  He  would  not  need  to;  they 
would  buy  State,  and  county,  and  political 
subdivision  bonds,  and  make  investments 
otherwise. 

Mr.  KNirrsoN.  Where  would  they  get  the 
money? 

Mr.  Patman.  They  would  get  It  from  the 
Treasury,  Just  like  they  get  it  now. 

Mr.  Knutson.  Where  would  the  Treasury 
get  It? 

Mr.  Patman.  Prom  the  Btu-eau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing,  where  they  get  it  now. 

Mr.  Knutson.  We  are  getting  down  to  paper 
now,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  Patman.  That  Is  where  we  are  now, 
down  to  paper. 

Mr.  KNtrrsoN.  That  Is  interesting,  and  I 
think  you  are  right.  We  are  right  down  to 
59-cent  dollars,  anyway. 

Mr.  Patman.  If  the  gentleman  is  going  to 
trade  with  foreign  countries,  of  ccvirse  his 
dollar  is  59  cents,  but  over  here  it  is  the  same 
old  100  cents. 

Mr.  Knutson.  I  think  that  that  is  true.  Do 
you  think  that  we  could  better  ourselves  by 
further  deflating  it? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a 
question  that  Is  before  this  committee  right 
now. 

Mr.  Knutson.  If  it  has  a  bearing,  probably 
It  should  be  before  us. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  see  no  reason  for  deflation 
of  the  dollar  further,  and  at  this  particular 
time  I  see  no  reason  for  It.  but  I  am  in  favor 
of  giving  the  President  the  power  to  do  it  if 
It  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Knutson.  In  the  final  analjrsls,  we 
would  get  the  money  down  at  the  Bureau  of 
Printing  and  Engraving. 

Mr.  Patman.  We  would  get  it  at  exactly  the 
same  place  that  we  are  getting  It  now.    We 
would  not  change  a  thing,  we  would  use  the 
same  old  trucks  to  haul  it  from  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing  to  the  Treasury, 
and  the  same  people  to  print  it,  and  the  same 
paper,  and  the  same  presses,  and  the  same 
length  of  time,  and  not  an  extra  dollar  would 
be  printed. 
Mr.  Knutson.  That  Is  interesting. 
Mr.  CaowTHxa.  Does  your  plan  have  any 
reference  to  the  backing  of  ciurency  by  gold? 
Mr.  Patman.  No,  sir;  it  has  no  reference  to 
It. 
Mr.  CsowTHXx.  None  whatever? 
Mr.  Patman.  It  has  the  same  reference  to 
It   that    it   has   today,   there    would    be    no 
change  In  that.  It  would  be  exactly  the  same 
as  it  is  today. 

Mr.  CaowTHxa.  Now.  we  have  got  some 
twenty-odd  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  gold 
In  various  places  here;  havt  we  not? 


Mr.  Patman.  You  have  got  $22,500,000,000 
worth  of  gold. 

Mr.  Cbowthzr.  Who  really  owns  that? 

Mr.  Patman.  The  Government. 

Mr.  Crowtheb.  The  Government  owns 
that? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes,  sir;  certainly;  read  your 
own  law  on  that. 

Mr.  Crowtheh.  Where  Is  that? 

Mr.  Patman.  All  of  the  right,  title,  and 
interest  in  that  gold  is  in  the  United  States: 
that  Is  what  your  language  says,  and  I  think 
that  you  gentlemen  wrote  that  language. 

Mr.  Crowtheh.  Now,  I  have  been  told  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  own  that  gold. 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  they  cannot  legally  own 
It. 

Mr.  Crowtheh.  They  have  Issued  certificates 
against  It;  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  a  kind  of  hocus-pocus 
shell-game  proposition  that  they  use. 

Mr.  Crowther.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
Is  a  lot  of  hociis-pccus  about  this  business. 

Mr.  Patman.  But  the  Government  does 
own  that  gold.  If  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
owned  It.  why  did  not  they  get  the  Increased 
value  by  reason  of  the  devaluation?  Who 
got  that?  The  Government  got  it,  because 
the  Government  owned  the  gold. 

Mr.  Crowtheh.  Well,  of  course  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  get  any  increased  valuation, 
because  they  paid  the  highest  price  for  the 
gold,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  anyway  the  increased 
amount  that  the  Government  had  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  Crowther.  Yes;  they  made  $2,000,- 
000,000  out  of  that. 

Mr.  Patman.  Now,  if  the  Federal  Reserve 
owned  that  gold,  why  did  they  not  get  that 
$2,000,000,000? 

Mr.  Crowtheh.  I  cannot  answer  that;  I 
am  trying  to  get  a  little  information. 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  I  say.  Dr.  Crowther, 
that  the  law  that  you  gentlemen  wrote  says 
that  all  of  the  right,  title,  and  Interest  in 
that  gold  Is  In  the  United  States  of  America. 
You  cannot  change  that  law  by  regulations. 

Mr  Crowtheh.  That  has  no  relation  what- 
ever to  our  currency;  that  is  on  a  40-percent 
backing.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes;  the  old  law  still  remains 
like  It  was. 

Mr.  Crowther.  You  remember  a  number 
of  years  ago  at  the  bonus  hearings  which 
finally  developed  Into  a  question  of  monetary 
policy  a  number  of  years  ago  in  the  old  House 
Office  Building,  a  number  of  the  experts  and 
Including  some  of  the  bankers  thought  that 
they  could  issue  currency  on  a  25-cent  gold 
backing  Instead  of  40  percent.  Do  you  re- 
member that? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  England  stayed  on  the 
gold  standard  for  100  years  with  10-percent 
gold. 

Mr.  Crowther.  Well,  what  good  is  that 
gold  doing  us? 

Mr.  Patman.  Not  a  bit.  We  are  digging  It 
out  of  one  mountain  and  putting  It  in  an- 
other mountain. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further 
questions,  we  thank  you. 

Mr.  Crowther.  Just  a  minute.  I  noticed 
today  a  letter  in  one  of  our  leading  newspa- 
pers from  a  man  that  thought  that  that  was 
the  answer  to  our  taxation  problem,  not  to 
have  any  tax  bill  but  to  hoist  that  gold  out. 
and  also  the  silver  down  at  West  Point,  and 
pay  the  bills  with  that. 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  the  plan  I  propose  is 
doing  the  same  thing  in  a  different  way. 

Mr.  Crowther.  Without  disturbing  the 
system? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes.  sir;  using  your  system 
but  Just  not  paying  the  interest. 

Mr.  Buck.  Did  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
ever  read  the  story  of  Maico  Polo? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes;  I  used  to  read  It. 

Mr.  Buck.  Did  you  ever  read  it? 

Mr.  Patman.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since 
I  read  It. 


Mr.  Buck.  Did 

Emiwror  Kublai 

Mr.  Patman.  I 

would  make  his 

has  been  so  long 


know  how  long, 
self.     But   they 
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you  ever  read  about  the 
EQian? 

would  rather  the  gentleman 

own  statement,  because  it 

that  I  read  anything  of  It. 


Mr.  Buck.  I  aii  afraid  that  we  cannot:  we 
put  too  much  In  it.  But  Kublai  Khan  and 
his  successors  isjued  these  paper  notes,  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  even  had  5  or  10 
or  15  percent  gold  reserve  against  them  In  the 
great  Empire  ,f  China,  and  they  were  accepted 
for  a  long  time,  ciaybe  100  years,  and  I  do  not 


I  have  forgotten  that  my- 
were  not  any  good;  either 
they  were  burnei^  up  or  they  were  destroyed, 
or  they  Just  were  not  used  any  more. 

It  seems  to  m(!  that  the  gentleman  In  his 
thesis  is  presenting  a  theory  that  is  along  the 
same  idea  that  Ilublai  Khan  had. 

Mr.  Patman.  Be  did  not  have  this  $22,500,- 
000,000  of  gold  tci  back  up  his  money,  did  he? 

Mr.  Buck.  Whit  good  Is  that  gold? 

Mr.  Patman.  It  is  worth  a  lot  in  Interna- 
tional trade. 

Mr.  Buck.  Do  you  think  that  we  have  in- 
ternational trade  now? 

Mr.  Patman.  V7e  have  a  little. 

Mr.  BiTCK.  Veijy  little.  But  anyway,  tup- 
pose  that  we  dl|d,  and  suppose  that  we  get 
back  to  where  jwe  can  have  international 
trade,  and  it  might  be  worth  something.  In 
the  meantime,  all  we  would  be  doing  wotild 
be  printing  nice,]  pretty  pieces  of  paper,  hop- 
ing that  people  would  take  them,  and  they 
probably  would  lor  a  long  time,  and  receive 
them  at  the  dollar  value,  or  the  $5  value  that 
was  printed  on  jhem. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  gentleman  iA  his  theory  that  he  has  ex- 
pressed here  tod^.  but  I  cannot. 

Mr.  Patman.  well,  may  I  Invite  yo\ir  at- 
tention to  one  final  illustration  along  the 
lines  that  you  suggested? 

Mr.  Buck.  Cerialnly. 

Mr.  Patman.  When  Texas  was  a  republic, 
before  It  was  a  State  In  the  Union,  we  had  a 
firm  at  Oalvestoii,  Tex.,  by  the  name  of  Mills 
Bros.,  and  they  wlere  Issuing  their  own  checks, 
which  were  as  gbod  as  money  in  Texas,  but 
the  supreme  coujrt  held  under  our  constitu- 
tion that  they  dould  not  Issue  these  checks 
as  money.  So  over  at  Holly  Springs,  Miss., 
there  was  a  bank  that  was  issuing  all  kinds 
of  wildcat  currency:  it  was  no  good  but  It  was 
used  all  over  the  country,  but  when  it  got 
right  back  to  HJally  Springs  they  would  not 
get  their  money  because  the  concern  was  no 
good,  the  bank  Was  no  good. 

But  the  Mills  ^ros.  took  some  of  this  money 
and  they  knew  itj  was  no  good  at  all.  and  they 
endorsed  It  "Millk  Brothers"  on  the  back,  and 
that  money  remained  worth  100  cents  on  the 
dollar  as  long  as  Mills  Bros,  was  in  existence, 
so  it  depends  on  iwhat  is  behind  this  money. 

Although  that:  was  admittedly  bad  money, 
that  was  the  onljy  way  that  they  could  under 
our  ConfititutlooT  use  a  medium  of  exchange 
in  their  trade  in  connection  with  the  business 
that  they  were  running  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Buck.  I  think  those  things  have  hap- 
pened elsewhere. '  In  1916  a  check  was  issued 
by  Frank  H.  Buck  Co.  of  about  $23,  something 
like  that,  to  a  m^n  who  had  been  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  company.  He  went  off  as  a  fisher- 
man up  into  the  Alaskan  seas.  In  1928  that 
check  came  back!  through  the  bank,  the  man 
who  had  signed  i^  who  was  at  that  time  vice 
president,  was  dtod,  and  they  called  me  up 
and  wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  any  good 
or  not,  and  so  forth.    Of  course,  I  said  it  was. 

Now,  those  thitigs  happen  all  the  time,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  they  are  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Patman.  You  can  take  the  city  of 
Cleveland  as  an  example. 

Mr.  Buck.  I  do  not  want  to  argue  with  the 
gentleman.  | 

Mr.  Patman.  Tt^ey  did  save  their  Interest  on 
tbeir  obligations.  They  will  Issue  a  bill  and 
it  looks  like  a  greenback,  and  It  Is  Just  a  note 
that  Is  signed  by  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and 
another  one  signed  by  the  county,  and  they 
pay  their  employees  half  in  that  and  haU  in 


regular  money.  .And  In  that  way  they  save 
their  Interest. 

Now.  here  we  are:  We  have  the  creating 
power,  and  we  have  the  power  to  create  both 
bonds  and  money,  and  we  will  sell  the  tKinds 
and  pay  interest  on  the  money  of  our  own 
creation. 

Mr.  DisNKT.  That  is  like  the  story  of  the 
$100  bill  that  was  cotmterfeit.  but  paid  all  of 
the  debts  before  It  was  discovered. 
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LETTER  FROM  HON  WILSON  WALLACE. 
PRESIDENT.  ARDMORE  DEFENSE  COUN- 
CIL, AND  ARTICLE  FROM  THE  DAILY 
ARDMOREITE 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Hon.  Wilson  Wallace,  president  of  the 
Ardmore  Defense  Council,  and  an  article 
from  the  Daily  Ardmoreite  relative  to  a 
patriotic  rally  held  at  Ardmore,  Okla., 
on  May  13,  1941,  at  which  a  resolution 
was  adopted  urging  the  President  to  speed 
up  the  production  of  munitions  and  to 
use  every  available  power  to  deliver  these 
supplies  to  Great  Britain. 

The  letter  and  article  follow: 

Aromorx,  Okla.,  May  14,  1941. 
Hon.  WiLBURN  Cabtwsight, 

Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Wobuiin:  Enclosed  herewith  please 
find  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  unani- 
mously by  citizens  of  southern  Oklahoma, 
assembled  in  Ardmore  in  alnass  meeting  the 
night  of  May  13,  1941,  signed  by  Thad  B. 
Orr,  chairman. 

The  citizens  attended  this  meeting  as  a 
voltintary  movement  because  of  their  patri- 
otism and  because  of  tbeir  belief  that  the 
production  of  defense  materials  and  muni- 
tions must  not  be  stopped  or  hindered  In 
any  way  by  emyone  and  the  delivery  of  those 
productions  to  Brltam  must  not  be  stopped 
or  hindered. 

I  desire  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  the  resolution  calls  for  drastic  means 
to  stop  any  delay  in  war  materials.  I  might 
point  out  that  at  the  meeting  the  greatest 
outbtirst  of  cheering  and  applause  during  the 
entire  time  was  given  when  the  statement 
was  made  "that  strikes  and  profits  by  em- 
ployees and  employers  must  not  be  allowed 
to  delay  the  defense  program  In  any  way 
while  American  boys  are  being  forcibly  taken 
from  their  homes  to  serve  for  $21  a  month 
becatiae  of  the  emergency." 

We  citizens  of  southern  Oklahoma  are 
back  of  you  and  back  of  the  President  in 
any  drastic  steps  that  you  may  take  to  stop 
the  disgraceful  and  un-American  activities 
of  business  management  and  employees  alike 
In  the  industries  producing  defense  products. 
We  expect  you  to  stop  dllly  dallying  and 
procrastinating  and  to  do  something,  and  do 
it  now. 

A  copy  of  this  resolution  is  being  sent  to 
each  member  of  the  United  States  Congress 
from  Oklahoma  and  to  the  President  of  the 
phited  Statea. 


Most  respectfully  submitted  for  your  im- 
mediate attention  and  action. 
Respectfully  yours, 

WoaoN  Wallace, 
President,  Artlmore  Defense  CauneO. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Oklahoma  Representatives  in  the 
House  and  Senate  of  Congress: 

Whereas  destruction  of  the  democracy  o£ 
England  is  imminent  unless  immediate  aid  is 
given  by  the  United  States  of  America  in  the 
way  of  tanks,  planes,  guns,  and  other  muni- 
tions of  war:  Be  it 

Resolved  by  the  citizens  of  southern  Ofcla- 
hOTTM  in  mass  meeting  assembled  at  Ardmore, 
Okla.,  on  this  the  13th  day  of  May  1941,  That 
the  President  of  the  United  States  immedi- 
ately speed  up  production  of  munitions  of 
war;  and  In  the  event  delay  should  be 
threatened  from  any  source,  that  he  take  the 
most  drastic  means  to  prevent  same:  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  he  direct  the  transportation 
of  such  munitions  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
England  In  such  manner  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  assure  their  safe  delivery,  and  to 
use  armed  convoys  on  the  sea  and  \n  the  air 
to  insure  that  delivery. 

Adopted  unanimously. 

Thao  B.  Obb,  Chairman. 


{Prom  the  Dally  Ardmoreite  of  May  14.  1941] 

Resolution  Asks  Delivsst  Sctppijzs  to  Qbsat 

Britain — Pkesident    Roosev-xlt    Urged    To 

Use  E\eht  Availabue  Powzk  To  Accomplish 

Purpose 

Southern  Oklahomans,  gathered  at  a  patri- 
otic mass  meeting  held  in  convention  hall  on 
Tuesday  evening,  enthusiastically  and  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  every  power  at  his  control  to  pro- 
vide the  sinews  of  war  for  Britain  and  to  re- 
sort to  any  method  he  may  deem  wise  to  de- 
Uver  these  weapons  to  England. 

The  resolution,  which  was  presented  by 
Wilson  Wallace,  Ardmore  attorney,  at  the 
close  of  a  meeting  marked  by  a  patriotic  ad- 
dress by  Robert  Kerr,  former  departmental 
commander  of  the  American  Legion,  will  be 
sent  to  the  President,  to  each  of  the  Okla- 
homa Congressmen  and  Senators,  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate. 

It  reads: 

"To  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Oklahoma  Representatives  in  the 
House  and  Senate  of  Congress: 

"Whereas  destruction  of  the  democracy  of 
England  is  Imminent  unless  Immediate  aid 
is  given  by  the  United  States  in  the  way  of 
tanks,  planes,  guns,  and  other  munitions  of 
war:  Be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  citizens  of  southern  Okla- 
homa in  mass  meeting  assembled  at  Ardmore. 
Okla..  on  this  the  13th  day  of  May  1941, 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  im- 
mediately speed  up  production  of  munitions 
of  war,  and  in  the  event  delay  should  be 
threatened  from  any  sovu-ce  that  he  take 
the  most  drastic  means  to  prevent  same:  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  he  direct  the  transportation 
of  such  munitions  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
EIngland  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary t>o  assure  their  safe  delivery  and  to 
use  armed  conveys  on  the  sea  and  in  the 
air  to  insure  that  delivery." 

speakers  applauded 

The  program,  arranged  by  a  committee 
from  the  George  R.  Anderson  post  of  the 
American  Legion,  was  not  as  well  attended 
as  had  been  anticipated  but  the  applause 
which  gi-eeted  the  statements  of  the  speaker 
indicated  the  approval  of  his  viewpoints  by 
his  audience. 

Kerr  rapp>ed  buslneee  management  and 
labor  leadership  which  stood  in  the  pathway 
of  defense  preparation  and  warned  against 
the  so-called  leaders  who  plead  for  appease- 
ment and  prattle  of  defeatism. 
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"We  are  committed  to  a  program  which 
requires  our  fullest  effort  and  complete  sacrl< 
lice,"  he  declared.  "We  cannot  afford  to 
wait  or  waste  time. 

"We  know  that  we  cannot  get  along  with 
the  dictators  and  it  do  not  want  to  get 
along  with  them.  Our  course  Is  clear,  and 
we  are  struggling  to  save  ova  own  Ideals  and 
our  own  principles. 

"We  must  either  disregard  or  destroy  those 
who  seek  to  obstruct  the  pathway  we  follow. 
We  are  for  complete  defense  and  we  must 
move  quickly.  This  is  not  a  war  of  men, 
but  of  machines.  We  can  make  the  ma- 
chines. 

"We  have  the  horrible  example  of  other 
nations  which  sought  to  appease  the  to- 
talitarian leaders;  we  cannot  and  will  not 
make  the  mistake  they  made." 

AMBUCAN  spnrr  pixvails 

"There  are  those  who  are  ready  to  fight, 
they  say,  when  the  enemy  reaches  our  shores. 
I  say,  let's  stop  that  enemy  on  other  shores. 
We  do  not  want  to  wait  until  that  deadly 
time. 

"Our  history  Is  replete  with  Instances  where 
freemen  fighting  for  a  cause  In  which  they 
have  believed  have  accomplished  miracles  and 
the  same  American  spirit  that  Inspired  these 
heroes  of  our  history  is  still  with  us  and  must 
be  preserved. 

"As  Americans  we  must  make  the  resolve 
that  no  sacrifice  and  no  effort  can  be  too 
great  for  us  to  make  in  this  drive  to  save 
American  Ideals  and  the  ideals  of  democracy." 

Thad  Orr  was  master  of  ceremonies  at  the 
meeting.  A  concert  by  the  Ardmore  High 
School  Band  under  the  leadership  of  E.  Pavd 
Enlx  preceded  the  program  proper. 

The  colors  were  advanced  as  the  opening 
feature  with  representatives  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  officiating.  The 
Reverend  Oeorge  H.  Quarterman  pronoimced 
the  invocation.  A  group  of  Boy  Scouts  led  the 
audience  in  the  pledge  of  allegiance. 

Special  guests  were  Sam  Battlea.  Prance 
Paris.  Democratic  State  chairman,  and  Mrs. 
Kerr. 

Qulnn  Wicker,  mayor,  spoke  briefly  com- 
mending the  leaders  who  arranged  the  meet- 
ing. 

Closing  feature  of  the  program  was  the 
singing  of  God  Bless  America  by  the  audience, 
led  by  Mrs.  Meredith  Rawlins. 

Representatives  of  all  organizations  in  the 
city  were  present  on  the  platform. 


ConditioD  of  tbe  Bituminoat  Coal  Indus- 
try in  the  Northwest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  L  JOHNS 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  22,  1941 


LETTER   PROM    NORTHWESTERN  RETAIL 
COAL  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord,  I 
include  the  foUowing  letter: 

NoaiHwu'iiJUf  Rbtail  Coal 

DsALxas  AssocuTioir, 
Mtnneapolia.  Minn.,  May  19,  1941. 
Hie  Honorable  JoemrA  Johns. 
The  Houae  of  Representatives, 

Washinffton.  D.  C. 
DcAs  Sn:  A  condition  has  developed  In  the 
bltumlnous-coal  Indxistry  at  the  present  t'mif 


which  seriously  concerns  the  northwest  coal 
Industry  and  the  consuming  public  in  the 
Northwest.  This  is  brought  about  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  a  very  substantial  part  of  aU 
coal  supplies  for  the  northwest  territory  Is 
shipped  across  the  Oreat  Lakes  to  docks  at 
Duluth,  Superior.  Ashland.  Manltowac,  Green 
Bay.  and  Milwaukee.  Stocks  of  coal  on  hand 
at  these  various  docks  are  now  at  the  lowest 
point  in  a  niunber  of  years.  Very  little  coal 
Is  moving  across  the  Great  Lakes  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

There  is  a  very  real  threat  to  the  Northwest 
In  the  much  discussed  additional  coal  strike 
in  the  bituminous-coal  mines.  In  the  event 
that  it  occurs,  navigation  across  the  Great 
Lakes  will  be  delayed  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  an  additional  30  days.  There  has  al- 
ready been  lost  a  period  of  60  days'  navigation 
across  the  Great  Lakes. 

If  there  Is  anjrthlng  that  can  be  done  by 
Congress  or  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  any  additional  shut-down 
of  the  bitumlnovis-coal  mines,  it  will  be  most 
helpful  to  the  coal  industry  and  to  the  public 
in  the  Northwest.  Your  Interest  and  coopera- 
tion is  earrxestly  solicited. 
Yours  very  tnily. 

Northwestern  Retail  Coal 

Dealers  Association, 
B.  E.  Urheim,  Secretary. 


Amerioin  Association  of  Independent 
Small  Business  Institute 


— V      dmaii 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  ADDRESS  BY  ALFRED 
CALVIN  GAUNT 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  It  was  delivered  nearly 
a  year  ago,  I  had  never  seen  until  very 
recently  a  copy  of  the  speech  of  Alfred 
Calvin  Gaunt,  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Council  of  Independent  Small  Business, 
delivered  in  Washington  last  June  14.  I 
think  some  of  the  things  Mr.  Gteunt  says 
are  so  true  and  so  important  that  I  am 
asking  to  have  portions  of  this  speech  re- 
printed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Every  economic  force  at  work  in  our 
country  today  favors  big  business  and 
monopoly.  But  our  defense  program 
cannot  succeed  unless  the  little  businesses 
are  brought  into  it  and  made  a  part  of 
it.  And  certainly  unless  we  bestir  our- 
selves and  fight  now  for  these  small  en- 
terprises and  against  the  monopoly  that 
stifles  them,  I  shudder  to  think  what  will 
happen  to  them  in  the  post-defense  pe- 
riod. A  good  start  for  all  of  us  will  be 
to  read  what  Mr.  Gaunt  has  to  say. 

Excerpts  Prom  Address  or  Alfred  Calvin 
Gaunt 
Small  businesses,  employing  less  than  200 
workers,  comprise  98.7  percent  of  all  busi- 
nesses, according  to  the  Social  Security  Board's 
latest  figures.  They  employ  half  of  all  wage 
earners  and  do  65  percent  of  the  Nation's 
business.  An  Independent  small  business,  as 
defined  by  the  American  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Small  Business,  is  one  which  does 
less  than  6  percent  of  the  buslQess  in  Its  par<p 


tlcular  field  and  whose  management  or  con- 
trol is  independent  of  outside  domination. 
the  true  note 

Deterioration  of  our  economic  picture  has 
been  attributed  to  many  causes.  The  one 
true  note  that  runs  through  most  criticisms 
of  our  maladjusted  economy  is  that  undue 
restriction  is  at  the  root  of  all  our  troubles, 
whether  it  be  restriction  of  output  by  labor 
through  overshort  hours  or  a  slow-down  atti- 
tude, by  agriculture  through  a  policy  of  de- 
stroying crops  or  raising  less,  by  Industry  In 
maintaining  prices  or  policies  which  curtail 
demand,  by  Investors  with  timid  capital  which 
goes  into  tax-exempt  securities  Instead  of 
financing  new  enterprise,  or  by  Government 
in  restricting  the  employment  of  American 
workers  by  admitting  from  abroad  materials 
that  American  labor  can  well  produce  at 
home. 

Maintained  prices  or  monopolistic  practices 
or  production  restrictions,  whether  perpe- 
trated by  agriculture,  or  by  labor,  or  by  in- 
dustry, or  by  Government,  are  the  greatest 
deterrents  to  consumption  and  the  greatest 
handicaps  to  recovery. 

Lower  prices  mean  more  demand.  If  we 
as  producers  can  lower  prices  or  improve  qual- 
ity, we  benefit  doubly.  The  demand  is  multi- 
plied because  for  every  producer  in  America 
there  are  three  consumers.  So  we  are  blessed 
with  more  work  and  less  unemployment. 

Therefore  the  promotion  of  Independent 
small  business  with  that  full  and  free  com- 
petition, which  is  the  very  antithesis  of  some 
big  business,  with  its  monopolistic  tenden- 
cies, is  the  sound  and  immediate  answer  to 
our  so-called  No.  1  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  competitive  Instinct  Is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  Instincts  of  mankind.  We  call  It 
by  many  names — ambition,  Individual  Initia- 
tive, fear  of  failure,  desire  for  reward,  ven- 
turesomeness,  pioneer  spirit.  It  Is  a  driving 
force  that  is  most  noticeable  In  youth.  It  is 
the  direct  opposite  of  any  philosophy  of  a  so- 
called  social  security  that  would  provide 
hand-outs  rather  than  Jobs.  It  has  its  un- 
pleasant aspects,  of  course,  and  must  be  kept 
of  service  to  the  common  good  by  a  coopera- 
tive spirit  of  friendliness  and  helpfulness  to 
one's  fellows. 

BIG  GROWIMC  BIGGER? 

Forty-five  years  ago,  with  a  population  of 
only  64,000,000  persons,  there  were  350,000  In- 
dependent manufacturing  concerns  in  the 
United  States,  while  today,  with  a  population 
twice  as  large,  there  are  less  than  210,000. 
Prom  1926  to  1929.  960  corporations  made 
$16,000,000,000,  which  was  about  the  same 
amount  that  450,000  smaller  businesses  made. 
But  from  1930  to  1935  the  960  companies 
continued  to  make  profits  of  $9,000,000,000. 
while  the  450,000  lost  seventeen  billions. 

Small  independent  business  is  steadily  be- 
ing merged  or  eliminated,  while  big  business 
and  concentration  of  wealth  are  growing 
apace.  In  only  3  years,  from  1930  to  1933, 
600,000  independent  enterprises  in  industry, 
trade,  and  the  professions  were  driven  out 
of  business — 1  out  of  6.  The  siirvivors 
tremble. 

The  rise  of  the  need  of  big  Government  Is 
because  of  the  development  of  big  business 
and  its  attendant  evils.  Only  by  a  big  Gov- 
ernment can  big  business  be  regulated  or 
controlled.  And  big  business  must  be  regu- 
lated or  controlled  or  it  can  run  wild,  as  did, 
for  Instance,  Standard  Oil.  when  it  sought 
and  obtained  secret  rebates  to  the  effect  that 
competition  was  destroyed,  and  Standard  Oil 
was  reaching  the  position  of  monopoly, 
where  all  citizens  could  have  been  compelled 
to  pay  on  a  necessity  of  life  any  tribute  de- 
manded. 

We  read  in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  28, 
of  the  indictment  of  an  optical  monopoly 
that  makes  us  pay  $20  for  spectacles  that 
could  be  profitably  sold  for  $7.60,  with  one 
of  the  principal  members  of  the  trust  being 
a  concern  imder  the  domination  of  the  Ger- 


man trust  or  cartel.  Only  a  big  Government, 
with  its  enforcement  of  its  Sherman  Law 
can  curb  such  vicious  monopolies. 

Let's  list  some  concrete  examples  of  handi- 
caps operating  against  small-scale  operation: 

1.  Inequitable  burden  on  small  enterprise 
of  governmental  returns  and  reports. 

2.  Disproportionate  cost  to  small  units  of 
credit  accommodation  and  financing  and  In- 
surance and  other  services. 

3.  Undue  and  discriminatory  quantity  and 
cimiulatlve  dl<«count8.  The  Postal  Service  Is 
a  good  example  of  democracy  in  prices.  Let- 
ter postage  is  3  cents  regardless  of  the  cus- 
tomer or  the  quantity. 

4.  Reciprocal  buying:  Big  No.  1  can  and 
does  say  to  big  No.  2,  "Regardless  of  the  fact 
that  you  are  getting  good  service  from  small 
Independents,  unless  you  buy  from  me  every- 
thing in  my  line  which  you  use,  you  lose  my 
business." 

5.  Unfair  competition  such  as  less-than- 
cost  selling  in  certain  territory  by  big  busi- 
ness to  clean  out  independents. 

6.  Use  of  patents  and  patent  pools  for  price- 
fixing  agreements  of  industry-wide  scoi>e. 

7.  Lack  of  enforcement  of  laws  against 
monopolistic  practices  and  price  fixing. 

Let's  also  list  concrete  things  that  will  help 
Independent  small  business. 

OITB    DUTIES 

1.  Keep  the  country  out  of  war.  With  ade- 
quate defense,  let  our  leadership  be  that  of 
uanquillzers  and  not  that  of  provocateurs. 

2.  Let  any  emergency  measures  of  promul- 
gation of  overlong  hours  of  labor,  or  of  agri- 
culture or  industrial  regimentation,  be  de- 
layed as  long  as  possible,  and  then  be 
effectively  limited  to  the  terms  of  the  emer- 
gency. 

3.  Promote  full,  free,  and  fair  competitive 
enterprise  in  Industry,  trade,  and  agrlcul- 
tuie. 

,  4.  Promote  proprietor-owned  enterprise 
with  the  social  benefits  resulting  from  close 
contact  between  owners  and  employees. 

6.  Discourage  tendencies  toward  absentee 
ownership  which  work  to  destroy  human  re- 
lationship and  thus  engender  the  wholesale 
curtailing  of  employment  at  the  first  sign  of 
business  recession. 

6.  Freeze  overlarge  chains  at  present  levels 
or  unwind  them  where  they  constitute  threat 
of  monopoly.  Weigh  against  any  alleged 
lower  prices  of  chain  stores,  with  their  Im- 
personal, distant,  and  absentee  control,  the 
violation  of  those  sentiments  of  solidarity 
which  we  all  implicitly  feel  for  o\ir  fellow 
men. 

7.  Retard  the  accelerating  absorption  of 
business  by  big  aggregations  of  capital  as  an 
insidious  menace  to  the  liberty  of  the  citizen. 

8.  Limit  so-called  benefit  payments  for  re- 
striction of  production  to  not  over  $10,000 
to  any  one  outfit,  or  discontinue  altogether. 

GOVERNMENT'S  DXmES 

9.  Let  any  War  Resources  or  other  boards 
and  commissions  be  constituted  to  Include 
representatives  of  independent  small  btisiness 
and  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  big  business, 
labor,  and  consumer. 

10.  Let  such  regimentation  as  may  be  nec- 
essary be  on  a  graduated  basis,  with  big 
business  first,  medium  bvisiness  next,  and  the 
tiny  "pants  presser"  entirely  exempt. 

11.  Curtail  wasteful  expenditures  and  work 
toward  a  balance  of  the  Budget. 

12.  Curtail  or  abolish  the  Issue  of  tax- 
exempt  securities,  such  as  may  be  used  for 
piirpoees  of  tax  evasion. 

13.  Repeal  the  present  so-called  reciprocity 
wherever  it  deprives  American  workers  of  their 
Jobs,  and"  seek  true  reciprocity  whereby  we 
promote  the  exchange  of  materials  of  which 
we  have  a  surplus  for  materials  that  we  lack. 

14.  Eliminate  State  barriers  affecting  inter- 
state trade. 

15.  Outlaw  monopoly  or  monopolistic  prac- 
tices. 


16.  Regulate  closely  the  operations  of  nat- 
ural monopolies  or  utilities  and  their  appli- 
cation of  excessive  salaries  and  rates  m  the 
Interest  of  the  whole  public. 

17.  Abolish  the  holding  company  as  a  de- 
vice for  owning,  controlling,  and  managing 
other  corporations,  for  avoiding  competition, 
for  tax  evasion. 

18.  Reestablish  parity  for  Industry  and 
labor  by  debarring  products  of  foreign  low- 
paid  labor  which  unfairly  compete  with  prod- 
ucts made  xinder  American  conditions. 


As  Yoa  Sow,  So  Yon  Reap — The  Battle  of 
Armageddon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  22,  1941 


POEMS    BY    CITIZEN    OF    CHICAGO 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  two 
original  poems  written  by  a  citizen  of 
Chicago: 

AS  TOU  SOW,  BO  TOU  REAP 

(Book  Of  Job  IV:  6;  Galatlana  VI:  7;  Proverbs 
XXII:  6) 

You  sowed  Into  the  minds  of  young  and  old 
The  hellish  seed  of  hatred  milllonfold. 
You  taught  the  very  babes  to  scorn  and  hate. 
As  did  Benito,  your  confederate. 
You  warped  the  souls  of  dupes  by  hook  and 

crook. 
He  by  his  snout,  you  by  your  beak  and — ^book. 
In  history  the  sole  one  of  Its  kind. 
The  loony  bastard  of  a  rabid  mind. 
Do    you    recall    Its    crack-brained    lore    of 

thought? 
Not  one  lone  line  of  common  sense  It  taught, 
But  hatred  only,  of  a  madman's  rage. 
From  top  to  bottom  and  from  page  to  page. 

This  seedy  rubbish  from  a  seedy  brain 
Was  fed  by  both  of  you  with  might  and  main. 
And  ceaselessly  you  nurtin^d  tt  to  grow. 
To  share  it  promptly  with  your  erstwhile  foe. 
The  one  you  both  abused  and  called  him  red, 
When  seemingly  he  got  of  you  ahead. 
And,  finally,  with  half  the  world  ablaze, 
You  Joined,  the  three  of  you,  the  yellow  race. 
And  now  you'll  reap  what  you  have  sown  In 

crime! 
Your  crop  matured,  and  It  is  harvest's  time. 

The  reaper  has  appeared.  His  name  is  Mars! 
He'll  stride  along  and  end  this  bloody  farce. 
For  hate  breeds  hate,  as  spite  breeds  spite, 

and  spurn — 
All  those  you  hated,  hate  3rou  in  return. 
All  decent  mankind,  north,  south,  east,  and 

west. 
Hate  himian  beasts  (rf  your  kind  like  the  pest. 
And  now  you  rant,  you  swear  at  \is,  and  cuss — 
Did  you  expect  a  lover's  kiss  from  us? 
Did  you  suppose  that  we  sit  idly  by 
While  you  rain  deadly  hatred  frran  the  sky? 
While  all  of  you  rob  wholesale,  burn  and  sack 
Your  very  neighbors  like  a  wolfish  pack? 
Uke  thtigs  and  ruffians,  whether  shine  or 

storm. 
You're  naught  but  highwajmien  In  uniform! 
And  while   you   burglarized   states  far   and 

near. 
Did  you  Imagine  we  were  struck  with  fearf 


You  sowed  the  seeds  of  war  In  hate  and  sin, 
As  cutthroats  do,  but  you  will  never  win! 
The  scale  has  swung,  and  aU  the  dice  are 

tossed — 
Who  sows  the  wind  will  reap  the  holocaust! 

—Civis  Americanru. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  ARMAGEDDON 

No  bombs  from  cut  the  clouds  or  sea  below 
Will  In  near  future  strike  the  final  blow. 
And  no  torpedoes  with  their  thund'rous  crash 
Will  in  this  struggle  score  the  final  sr-ash. 
No  tanks  on  ground,  no  foe  in  sky  or  sea 
Will  ever  quench  our  torch  of  liberty  I 
It  is  still  blazing  in  its  dazzling  light — 
Tlie  symbol  stellar  for  the  final  fight. 

The  Armageddon  battle,  when  tls  fought. 
Will  down  forever  deviltry  and  fraught. 
All  reign  of  terror  from  the  fists  of  mail. 
And  all  mass  murder  In  Its  gory  trail; 
All  pillage,  robbery,  and  wholesale  pelf 
By    fiends    committed    from    their    vlcth.]*" 

shelf. 
When  it  is  faught  some  day,   all  war  will 

cease. 
And  himian  kind  will  breathe  again  In  peace. 

The  Armageddon  battle  is  at  hand. 

The  conflict  final  over  sea  and  land. 

No  longer  'tis  a  bloody  home  affair. 

But  spheric  in  Its  nature  ev*rywhere; 

Gigantic  to  Its  littoral  extent— 

The  fray  of  continent  "gainBt  continent. 

Of  west  against  the  east,  both  front  and  rear, 

Of  hemisphere  against  a  hemisphere! 

Thus  speaks  a  prophecy  of  ages  old. 

Its  test  in  battle  never  could  be  told, 

For  there  was  none  in  mankind's  history 

Announced  supreme  for  all  the  time  to  be. 

And  yet  a  conflict,  final  and  complete. 

Is   bound   to    come,    should    freedom    meet 

defeat. 
When  all   the  west  will  fight  the  east  en 

masc — 
The  Armageddon,  then,  may  come  to  pass. 

—Civis  Americanus. 


Farmers  Protest  Increase  in  Gasoline  Tu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

or  WASHnrcTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIV1S 


Thursday,  May  22,  1941 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  discussing  levies  to  safe- 
guard national  security  we  should  con- 
sider thoroughly  the  admonition  of 
President  Roosevelt  that  the  taxes  im- 
posed upon  the  American  people  shall 
not  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer. 

To  avoid  inequalities  in  the  imposi- 
tion and  burden  of  taxation  we  must 
consider  carefully  the  basic  theories  of 
taxation  and  weigh  painstakingly  the 
effects  of  proposed  taxes  upon  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  the  morale  of  the 
people. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
a  sacred  trust  to  see  to  It  that  taxes 
should  be  imposed  in  accordance  with 
our  democratic  ideals  of  equality. 

Pair  and  Just  taxation  is  the  bulwark 
of    democracy.     Democratic    principles 
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cannot  survive  In  a  nation  where  in- 
eq\ii  table  tax  burdens  are  imposed  upon 
the  people. 

A  study  of  history  reveals  that  the 
democratic  way  of  life  has  gone  forward 
only  when  just  taxation  prevailed.  The 
history  of  the  rise  of  representative  gov- 
ernment in  the  world  consists  chiefly  of 
the  people's  struggle  for  control  over  the 
public  purse  strings — the  control  of  taxa- 
tion and  appropriation.  Our  constitu- 
tional form  of  government  developed 
largely  because  transference  of  the  source 
of  governmental  authority  from  the  per- 
son of  the  ruler  to  the  people  brought 
about  sounder  principles  of  taxation. 
King  John  in  accepting  the  Magna 
Carta  at  Runnymede  in  1215  aban- 
doned his  authority  for  high-handed 
and  unfair  taxation,  giving  the  barons 
more  control  over  the  levjring  and  spend- 
ing of  taxes. 

At  the  time  the  common  people  were 
not  represented  In  the  council,  and  the 
struggle  was  between  the  King  and  his 
barons.  Between  the  granting  of  the 
Magna  Carta  in  1215  and  the  adoption 
Of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  1689.  the  Eng- 
lish people,  from  which  our  American 
stock  has  largely  descended,  and  whose 
traditions  guide  us  in  our  destiny, 
pressed  steadily  for  enlargement  of  their 
control  over  taxation  and  appropriation. 
The  Bill  of  Rights  transferred  the  taxing 
power  from  the  Crown  to  Parliament. 

The  American  Colonies  broke  away 
from  their  mother  country  largely  be- 
cause of  the  unfair  tax  burdens  that 
were  imposed  upon  them  through  the 
arbitrary  dictates  of  King  George  m. 
The  colonists  believed  that  democratic 
freedom  could  not  exist  and  flourish 
under  any  system  of  taxation  without 
representation.  The  American  Revolu- 
tion thus  was  brought  about  chiefly  from 
unfair  taxation  policies. 

As  representatives  of  a  democratic 
people,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
therefore,  In  this  critical  time  should  ex- 
amine carefully  the  guiding  principles  of 
taxation  to  be  used  in  framing  the  levies 
needed  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  national- 
defense  program. 

There  are  three  traditional  types  of 
taxation  In  the  United  States: 

First.  Taxes  on  wealth. 

Second.  Levies  to  control  forces  In  the 
public  Interest. 

Third.  Benefit  taxes. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  at 
this  point  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
wealth  in  the  United  SUtes,  namely,  first, 
tangible  wealth  and,  second,  token 
wealth.  Real  estate,  machinery,  auto- 
mobiles, and  other  physical  objects  are 
tangible  wealth.  Token  wealth  consists 
of  money,  stocks  and  bonds,  and  Govern- 
ment securities.  These  tokens  merely 
represent  their  holders'  shares  in  the 
physical  wealth  of  the  land.  AU  the 
stocks,  bonds,  and  other  so-called  token 
wealth  in  the  whole  United  States  could 
be  obliterated  and  the  intrinsic  wealth 
of  the  Nation  would  not  be  diminished 
one  iota. 

It  would  appear  that  taxation  of  the^ 
token  wealth  of  the  United  States  should, 
receive  first  consideration  in  any  tax  pro- 
gram to  defray  the  cost  of  national  se- 
curity. 


The  second  type  of  taxes  are  those 
levied  to  control  forces  in  the  public  In- 
terest. Taxes  on  liquor  and  tobacco  are 
at  higher  rates  than  on  other  commodi- 
ties, as  food  and  clothing.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  also  for  many  years 
has  enacted  high  tariffs  on  certain  com- 
modities, as  wool  and  sugar,  to  protect 
the  standards  of  living  of  American  work- 
men from  being  undermined  by  compe- 
tition from  cheap  labor  abroad. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  at 
this  point  that  all  taxes,  regardless  of 
their  broad  objectives,  aim  to  raise  rev- 
enue. 

The  third  type  of  taxes,  the  so-called 
benefit  taxes,  are  levied  primarily  to  de- 
fray the  costs  of  special  services  pro- 
vided by  Government.  The  Federal 
Government  charges  3  cents  to  mail  a 
letter  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  particular 
service  provided.  Gasoline  levies  and 
automobile  registration  fees  were  Inau- 
gurated by  *he  States  to  obtain  money 
from  highway  users  to  build  and  main- 
tain roads.  Such  levies  are  based  upon 
the  benefits  received.  The  family  that 
does  not  own  an  automobile  does  not  pay 
such  taxes. 

Congress,  in  1932,  adopted  a  temporary 
emergency  tax  on  gasoline.  Revenue  of 
the  Government  was  at  that  time  at  its 
depression  low,  standing  at  only  about 
one-quarter  of  its  level  in  recent  years. 
The  tax  was  planned  only  as  a  temporary 
expedient,  to  be  removed  within  a  year  or 
two. 

However.  Congress  has  repeatedly  ex- 
tended the  tax.  competing  with  the  States 
In  its  search  for  revenue.  Last  year  Con- 
gress Increased  the  tax  by  50  percent  for 
defense  purposes.  Thus,  motor  fuel  is 
now  subjected  to  double  taxation  by  the 
Federal  Government,  over  and  above  the 
heavy  levies  imposed  by  the  States. 

Our  farm  and  agricultural  organiza- 
tions contend  that  to  increase  further 
the  Federal  tax  on  motor  fuel  would 
serve  only  to  confuse  and  muddle  the 
principles  of  taxation  in  a  democratic 
people.  The  burden  of  Federal  taxation 
on  motor  fuel  now  stands  at  12  percent 
of  the  retail  price.  That  burden  is  paid 
largely  from  the  pocketbooks  of  families 
with  modest  incomes. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau 
has  warned  Congress  from  imposing  taxes 
upon  the  table  of  the  workingman.  Mr. 
Speaker,  levies  on  motor  fuel  are  taxes 
that  fall  chiefly  upon  the  efforts  of  the 
average  man  to  earn  a  livelihood.  Ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  Public  Roads 
Administration,  more  than  half  of  the 
gasoline  used  in  passenger  cars  Is  con- 
sumed by  men  and  women  in  earning  a 
living. 

A  tax  on  motor  fuel,  therefore.  Is  chiefly 
a  burden  upon  the  efforts  of  millions  of 
men  and  women  to  earn  a  living.  There 
are  few  taxes  on  the  table  of  the  working- 
men  that  can  compare  with  the  present 
Federal  tax  on  the  worklngman's  motor 
fuel. 

If  the  Federal  Government  Increases 
Its  tax  on  motor  fuel,  the  burden  of  such 
taxation  will  fall  largely  upon  those 
families  least  able  to  pay  Increased  tax- 
ation upon  so  vital  a  prop  to  their  pres- 
ent standards  of  living.  There  are  12,- 
000,000  car-owning  families,  it  Is  esti- 
mated, in  the  United  states  wi%  Utfoma  I 


of  less  than  $30  a  week.  By  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  could  these  families  be 
thought  of  as  wealthy.  These  should  not 
be  subjected  to  excessive  taxation  by  the 
Federal  Government  either  on  their  table 
or  upon  their  transportation.  Any  in- 
crease jn  motor-fuel  taxation  by  the 
Federal  Government  can  result  only  in 
depressing  the  standards  of  living  of  the 
lower-income  families  of  the  Nation. 

GRANGI  OPPOSES  INCRKASS 

Mr.  Fred  Brenckman,  national  legisla- 
tive representative  of  the  National 
Grange,  in  testifying  against  the  pro- 
posed increase  in  the  gasoline  tax,  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
on  May  16, 1941,  said: 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  existing  Fed- 
eral tax  ol  V/2  cents  per  gallon  on  gasoline 
should  be  Increased.     •     •     • 

So  far  as  agrlcvilture  Is  concerned,  motor 
transportation  under  modern  conditions  Is 
not  a  luxury  but  an  absolute  necessity.  More 
than  1,000,000  motortrucks,  or  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  country's  total,  are  owned  and 
operated  by  farmers.  A  recent  survey  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  with  the  abandonment 
of  many  branch  lines  of  railroads  that  are 
no  longer  profitable,  there  are  about  48.000 
communities  throughout  the  United  States 
that  are  entirely  dependent  upon  highway 
transportation. 

The  farmer  must  have  his  motor-vehicle 
facilities,  and  he  does  not  feel  that  his  use 
of  the  highways  is  a  proper  and  adequate 
measure  by  which  to  determine  his  contribu- 
tion toward  the  cost  of  national  defense. 

Some  Idea  of  the  Importance  of  the  motor 
vehicle  to  the  American  farmer  may  be 
gained  from  the  records  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  show  that 
approximately  27  percent  of  the  butter,  30 
percent  of  the  eggs,  65  percent  of  the  poultry. 
40  percent  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables,  62  per- 
cent of  the  cattle.  61  percent  of  the  calves, 
68  percent  of  the  hogs,  29  percent  of  the 
sheep  and  lambs,  and  50  percent  of  the  mules 
and  horses  are  now  moved  from  farm  to 
market  by  truck. 


Looldnf  For  Trouble 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  22.  1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  CHICAGO  DAILY 
TRIBUNE 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  Il- 
lustration of  the  way  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  advocated  peace,  while  carrying 
a  chip  on  his  shoulder  and  looking  for 
trouble.  Is  well  shown  by  an  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  on  May  20 
That  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  Trlbvme  of  May  20. 
1941] 

INTO    THX     WAR     ZONX 

Mr.  Roosevelt  told  the  Inquiring  reporters 
that  he  didn't  think  Germany  would  be  able 
to  blockade  the  Red  Sea  and  that  the  United 
States  was  merely  adhering  to  Its  unbroken 
poUcy  of  Insisting  on  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
Wtiei^  Mr.  Stlmson,  as  a  proxy  voice,  demanded 
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the  convoying  of  supply  ships,  he  referred  to 
piracy  and  Intimated  that  If  an  American 
warship  encountered  a  raider  It  would  mean 
merely  dealing  with  outlawry  on  the  sea. 

When  he  made  that  reference  there  was  an 
expectation  that  more  would  be  heard  of  It. 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  obliges.  He  refers  to  the 
Barbary  pirates  which  our  new  Republic  had 
to  fight  and  to  the  undeclared  war  with 
France  to  protect  our  shipping.  With  these 
illustrations  he  prepares  a  way  for  new  naval 
encounters  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  reversion  to  the  freedom  of 
the  seas  Is  a  departiire  from  the  position  he 
took  when  he  started  his  war  moves  by  asking 
for  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  Mr.  Wilson, 
when  the  other  World  War  began,  did  Insist 
upon  freedom  of  the  seas.  He  demanded  that 
Germany  abide  by  the  recognized  rules  of 
naval  warfare,  and  he  also  addressed  himself 
sharply  to  the  British  Government,  protebting 
against  violation  of  /  merican  rights. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  In  1939  said  In  effect  that  this 
was  a  mistake.  He  said  that  It  gave  rise  to  the 
Incidents  which  drew  America  Into  the  other 
war.  It  allowed  American  ships  to  go  Into 
dangerous  zones  where  they  were  destroyed. 
It  was  a  cause  of  war  and  he  didn't  want  any 
of  It.  He  wanted  authority  to  prohibit  Amer- 
ican ships  and  American  citizens  from  going 
into  war  zones  and  that  would  preserve 
the  peace.  He  put  freedom  of  the  seas  on 
the  shelf  as  a  dangerous  doctrine  and  Con- 
gress gave  him  authority  for  which  he  asked. 

Now  he  uses  that  authority  to  open  up  a 
war  zone  and  Is  back  in  Mr.  Wilson's  position 
without  any  of  Mr.  Wilson's  consistency  In  the 
matter.  Furthermore,  he  has  no  reason  to 
hope,  as  Mr.  Wilson  might  have  had,  that  he 
can  carry  his  point  and  make  the  American 
policy  respected.  Mr.  Wilson  almost  did. 
But  what  he  got  out  of  It  in  the  end,  for 
this  and  for  other  reasons,  was  the  war  he 
said  he  was  trying  to  avoid. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  rejects  his  own  policy  and 
goes  back  to  the  Wllsonian  principles  because 
he  wants  the  war  he  said  he  wanted  to  avoid. 
If  he  had  persisted  along  the  lines  he  first 
adopted,  he  might  have  made  It  very  diffi- 
cult for  this  country  to  find  any  cause  for 
war.  If  he  were  doing  now  what  he  prtxn- 
Ised^  In  September  1939,  the  peace  of  the 
United  States  might  not  be  threatened.  He 
has  reversed  himself  on  all  points,  he  has 
betrayed  the  faitlh  he  pledged  to  the  people 
In  the  beginning,  and  he  is  doing  every  war- 
provoking  thing  Ithat  he  said  he  would  not 
do.  I 

The  authority  1  he  asked  for  one  purpose 
he  Is  tislng  for  an  exactly  contradictory  pur- 
pose; his  cash-an|d-carry  has  become  contri- 
bution and  convcjy;  his  war-zone  restrictions 
have  been  split  jto  permit  the  carrying  of 
material  of  war  by  American  ships  Into  the 
Egyptian  war  zone,  and  he  asks  the  German 
are  going  to  do  about  it. 
In   effect,   is,    "Here's    an 


raiders  what  they 
What    he   says, 


American  ship;  »>  what?" 


A  Sepjurate  Air  Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  J.  MAAS 

Ol    MINNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  21. 1941 


Mr.  MAAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  separate 
air  force  independent  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  and  coequal  with  them  has 
great  public  appeal  and  sounds  logical  on 
the  face  of  it.   however,  such  a  military 


division  does  not,  In  my  opinion,  fit  the 
military  needs  of  the  situation  for  the 
United  States  at  this  time.  The  time  may 
come,  and  I  very  strongly  feel  that  it  will 
come,  when  military  and  naval  aviation 
will  not  bear  the  same  relationship  to  our 
Army  and  Navy  that  they  do  today.  I 
think  the  time  is  now  virtually  at  hand 
when  experience  In  aviation  will  be  a 
prerequisite  of  all  high  military  or  naval 
command.  I  visualize  the  time  when  air 
will  be  the  main  striking  force  and  the 
ground  and  surface  naval  forces  will  be 
in  support  of  the  air  force;  but  a  realistic 
examination  of  the  peculiar  military 
problems  of  the  United  States  does  not 
indicate  that  a  separate  independent  air 
force  will  fit  our  needs  under  present 
circumstances. 

In  my  opinion,  90  percent  of  the  mili- 
tary problem  of  the  United  States  in  its 
initial  critical  stages  of  perhaps  the  first 
6  months,  is  naval.  Naval  aviation  is 
just  as  distinct  from  Army  aviation  as 
the  Navy  is  itself  distinct  from  the  Army. 
It  merely  happens  that  in  both  cases 
they  use  the  same  method  of  transpor- 
tation— the  air.  This  is  no  proof  that 
aviation  is  In  itself  separate  from  either 
the  Army  or  the  Navy.  Both  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  use  gunpowder  as  their 
main  weapon.  This  does  not  mean  that 
therefore  the  Army  and  the  Navy  should 
be  consolidated.  If  90  percent  of  our 
military  problem  is  naval,  then  it  stands 
to  reason  that  90  percent  of  our  aviation 
problems  is  naval  aviation.  No  one  ex- 
pects that  a  thoroughly  trained,  compe- 
tent naval  oflBcer  should  also  be  a  thor- 
oughly competent  Army  oflBcer.  Yet  It 
is  Just  as  reasonable  to  expect  this  as 
It  is  to  expect  that  a  naval  aviator  should 
be  a  competent  Army  aviator  or  vice 
versa.  The  training,  the  mission,  and  the 
target  of  the  naval  aviator  and  of  the 
Army  aviator  are  entirely  independent 
of  and  unrelated  to  each  other.  In  the 
one  case  the  target  is  a  naval  target,  and 
In  the  other  case  it  is  a  ground  target. 
An  average  human  being  has  done  all 
that  the  average  human  being  is  capable 
of  accomplishing  if  he  has  become  a 
thoroughly  competent  and  well-trained 
naval  aviator,  experienced  in  naval  navi- 
gation, naval  missions,  naval  tactics,  and 
the  ability  to  recognize  and  differentiate 
from  great  altitudes  not  only  all  types 
of  surface  vessels  but  also  the  silhouettes 
of  every  type  of  vessel  of  every  different 
nation's  navy.  An  Army  aviator  has  ac- 
complished all  that  the  average  human 
being  can  accomplish  if  he  has  become 
a  thoroughly  competent  and  highly 
trained  Army  aviator,  experienced  In 
land-flying  navigation,  Army  tactics, 
military  formations,  and  In  ability  to 
recognize,  estimate,  and  properly  report 
the  size  of  troops,  their  tactical  ma- 
neuvering, and  to  most  effectively  Inter- 
fere with  their  operations  by  the  appro- 
priate use  of  machine  gunning,  high- 
level  bombing,  or  dive  bombing.  To  try 
to  make  both  a  naval  aviator  and  an 
Army  aviator  out  of  the  same  individual 
Is  very  likely  to  result  in  a  pilot  becoming 
thoroughly  accomplished  in  neither 
branch  of  aviation.  One  of  the  tragedies 
of  the  British  campaign  in  Norway  when 
they  lost  the  Battle  of  Narvick  was  the 
fact  that  they  had  a  separate  air  force 
neither  properly  trained  nor  equipped  for 


naval  aviation  and  naval  cooperation. 
The  Navy  had  no  control  over  the  Royal 
Air  Force:  the  Royal  Air  Force  had  no 
control  over  the  aircraft  carriers.  The 
results  are  well  known  to  the  world.  The 
Royal  Air  Force  pilots  in  many  instances 
were  unable  to  distinguish  their  own 
ships  from  the  German  ships,  and  too 
often  British  ships  were  bombed  unin- 
tentionally by  Royal  Air  Force  pilots. 

The  United  States  today  has  the  most 
competent.  eflSclent,  and  effective  naval 
aviation  force  in  the  world.  To  endanger 
this  effectiveness  at  this  time  might  very 
well  become  a  world  tragedy.  What  I 
do  believe  is  absolutely  essential,  how- 
ever, is  that  in  both  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  separate  Air  Corps  be  set  up.  sim- 
ilar to  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  Navy. 
The  Navy  has  no  such  Air  Corps,  and 
Its  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  is  largely  only 
a  procurement  organization.  In  the 
Army  the  so-called  Air  Corps  Is  simply 
a  branch  similar  to  infantry  or  artillery. 
The  United  States  Marine  Corps  is  rec- 
ognized as  perhaps  the  most  highly  ef- 
ficient fighting  force  in  the  world.  It 
is  a  complete  separate  military  entity 
but  within  the  framework  of  the  Navy. 
In  my  opinion,  both  the  Army  and  Navy 
need  such  an  organization  of  their  avia- 
tion, within  the  Navy  and  within  the 
Army. 

So  often  we  hear  that  the  all  important 
thing  Is  to  gain  supremacy  of  the  air. 
Actually,  the  all  important  thing  is  to 
gain  military  supremacy,  of  which  air  Is 
only  a  part,  albeit  a  very  vital  part. 
But  merely  to  gain  supremacy  of  the  air, 
without  naval  and  military  control  also, 
is  ineffective  and  gains  httle.  Germany 
has  had  superiority  in  the  air  from  the 
beginning  of  this  war,  but  lacking  naval 
control  of  the  Atlantic,  has  failed  to  con- 
quer the  British  Isles. 

The  converse  is  also  true.  Naval  su- 
periority, without  control  of  the  air,  is 
ineffective.  Control  of  the  air  Is  vital  to 
success  either  on  land  or  on  sea.  No 
matter  how  large  or  efBclent  our  Army 
or  Navy  are,  unless  we  can  control  the 
air  for  both  of  them,  we  cannot  win  a 
war. 

I  am  thoroughly  sold  on  air  power,  and 
Its  absolute  importance.  The  important 
thing  is  to  get  superior  air  power. 

The  question  of  a  separate  air  force 
versus  Ai-my  and  Navy  Air  Corps,  is  not 
In  Itself  the  question  of  air  power.  This 
is  merely  a  question  sis  how  to  best  or« 
ganize  your  air  power.  I  not  only  con- 
cede the  dominant  character  of  air 
power,  but  I  have  been  carrying  on  vig- 
orous fight  in  and  out  of  Congress  for 
years  to  step  up  our  aviation  to  the  point 
of  dominant  air  power  for  us. 

The  method  of  organizing  and  admin- 
istering aviation  is  a  very  important 
matter.  Since  airplanes  cannot  of  them- 
selves occupy  territory  any  more  than 
artillery  can,  but  are  both  auxiliaries  to 
infantry,  the  control  of  airplanes  must 
be  under  the  same  supreme  military  com- 
mand as  the  artillery,  tanks,  infantry, 
and  so  forth.  True,  airplanes  can  trans- 
port troops,  but  It  is  the  infantry  as 
passengers  who  occupy  the  territory 
seized,  and  not  the  crew  of  the  plane  who 
do  the  occupjring. 

Merely  aerial  bombings,  no  matter  how 
effective,  no  matter  how  intense  nor  how 
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extended,  will  not  In  themselves  win  a 
war.  The  ability  to  follow  up  effectively 
with  troops  Is  the  dominating  factor. 
You  may  not  have  actually  to  use  the 
troops  or  even  commence  the  physical 
land  force  invasion,  but  your  ability  and 
readiness  to  do  so  must  be  established. 
If  after  sufficient  bombing,  the  home  de- 
fenses are  sufDciently  shattered  to  make 
your  invasion  certain  to  succeed,  the  ene- 
my quite  likely  will  capitulate  rather 
than  suffer  further  damage  with  certain 
defeat  as  the  outcome.  No  Allied  sol- 
dier ever  set  a  foot  on  German  soil  until 
after  Germany  surrendered  in  1918.  But, 
Germany  Knew  that  the  Allies,  with  the 
American  reinforcements,  were  by  then 
capable  of  an  invasion  of  Germany. 

The  Navy's  effectiveness  has  been  ma- 
terially lessened,  if  not  destroyed  when 
It  operates  close  enough  to  shore  so  that 
land-based  aircraft  can  dominate  coastal 
waters.  This  does  not  mean  that  navies 
are  obsolete.  Par  from  it.  They  still 
dominate  the  high  seas. 

The  battleships  will  disappear,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Navy,  when  the  commerce 
of  the  world  is  carried  in  airplanes. 

What  will  actually  happen  then,  is  that 
the  Navy  will  take  wings,  and  in  effect 
we  will  have  virtual  flsring  battleships. 

The  fundamental  military  and  naval 
situation,  however,  will  not  be  altered. 

Unified  military  control  will  still  be 
an  absolute  necessity. 


The  Cballenf  c  to  World  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or  NTW  TORX 

IN  TBX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  22.  1941 


ADDRESS  BT  HON.  NELSON  A.  ROCKEFEL- 
LER, COORDINATOR  OF  COMMERCIAL 
AND  CULTURAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN 
THE  AMERICAN  REPX7BUCS 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
kave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OMs,  I  include  therein  a  most  interesting 
and  informative  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  on  the  subject  The 
Challenge  to  World  Trade.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, who  is  Coordinator  of  Commercial 
and  Cultural  Relations  between  the 
American  Republics,  spoke  at  the  world 
trade  luncheon  of  the  New  York  Foreign 
Trade  Week  Committee,  at  the  Hotel  As- 
tor.  New  York  City,  on  May  19,  1941.  I 
know  that  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
will  be  Interested  in  reading  about  what 
Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  organization  are 
doing  to  combat  subversive  activities  in 
this  hemisphere  and  to  cement  the 
friendly  relations  existing  between  the 
peoples  of  North  and  South  America. 

In  this  fateful  year  of  1941.  foreign-trade 
week  taXes  on  special  significance. 

In  ordinary  times  foreign-trade  week  has 
focttsed  attention  on  the  Importance  of  ex- 


ternal trade  to  our  national  well-being.  It 
has  been  an  occasion  to  reaffirm  our  faith  In 
trade  conducted  on  a  plane  of  mutual  advan- 
tage— openly,  fairly,  and  with  peaceful  intent. 

But  these  are  no  ordinary  times.  The  world 
Is  locked  In  a  struggle  in  which  is  at  stake 
every  institution  that  contributes  to  our  spir- 
itual and  material  welfare.  We  must  go  be- 
yond a  simple  expression  of  confidence  in 
liberal  economic  policies  as  an  instnmaent  of 
economic  progress. 

How  best  can  that  instrument  be  preserved 
and  strengthened?  How  best  can  we  insure 
the  sxirvival  of  a  world  in  which  such  policies 
will  be  acceptable? 

I  believe  the  answer  is  clear :  We  must  pro- 
duce the  goods  needed  in  defense  of  the  free 
way  of  life.  We  must  see  that  those  goods 
reach  the  armies  of  the  democracies.  I  am 
confident  that  we  will.  We  will  unite  In 
support  of  any  and  all  measures  that  may  be 
necessary  to  achieve  these  purposes. 

The  American  people,  as  always,  are  re- 
sponding to  the  moral  issues  of  the  struggle 
for  human  freedom.  On  these  grounds  alone 
we  reject  the  pas.sive  role.  On  these  grounds 
alone  we  enlist  on  the  side  of  the  democracies 
the  greatest  engines  of  production  the  world 
has  ever  seen — the  might  of  American 
industry. 

.  But  the  economic  issues  further  fortify  us 
In  the  decision  that  democracy  must  survive. 

You  who  operate  on  the  far-flung  frontiers 
of  American  trade  well  know  wherein  lies  our 
national  interest  You  have  seen  the  fate  of 
businessmen  who  sought  to  temporize  with 
the  aggressor.  You  have  seen  the  course  of 
commercial  development  In  Germany  during 
the  past  decade.  You  see  the  pattern  of 
economic  life  in  the  countries  that  have 
fallen.  You  know  the  blueprint  which  Ger- 
many has  drafted  for  the  world. 

Can  we  trade  with  this  Germany? 

Can  we  trade  with  an  enslaved  Europe? 

Can  we  continue  healthy  trade  relations 
even  within  our  own  hemisphere,  once  the 
famiUar  technique  is  fully  unleashed — the 
deliberate  use  of  commerce  to  extend  polit- 
ical authority,  the  sapping  of  the  strength 
of  peaceful  nations  by  infiltration,  by  propa- 
ganda, and  by  sowing  of  internal  dissension? 

Can  we  visualize  a  victorious  Germany  de- 
nying Itself  the  greatest  prize  of  them  all — 
the  Americas,  North.  South,  and  Central? 

Can  we  hope  to  prosper  with  the  economic 
life  of  the  rest  of  the  world  subordinated  to 
a  conqueror's  lust  for  world  domination, 
geared  to  the  task  of  bringing  down  the  last 
great  citadels  of  freedom? 

Let  us  be  realistic.  The  time  is  short,  the 
Issue  clear,  the  answer  is.  "No." 

A  compromise  is  unthinkable.  He  who 
would  have  to  trade  with  Hitler  would  be 
compelled  to  do  so  on  Hitler's  terms.  He 
would  be  compelled  to  deliberately  close  hla 
eyes  to  the  coupling  of  commerce  with  po- 
litical penetration. 

The  position  of  this  Government  was  set 
forth  by  Secretary  of  State  Hull  at  Habana 
In  this  way:  "Only  where  equal  treatment, 
fair  practices,  nondiscrimination,  and  peace- 
ful motives  lie  beneath  trade  can  it  develop 
to  the  degree  needed  to  rehabilitate  a  shat- 
tered world  and  to  provide  a  foundation  for 
further  economic  progress." 

It  Is  clearly  to  our  national  interest  to 
maintain  foreign  trade,  a  healthy  trade  In  a 
free  world.  There  is  no  denying  this.  We 
tend  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  our 
$4,000,000,000  of  exports  and  $2,500,000,000 
of  imports  when  we  compare  it  with  our 
national  income  of  $72,000,000,000  last  year. 
Foreign  trade  Is  vital  to  particular  areas  and 
particular  segments  of  our  production.  Its 
benefits  permeate  our  economic  life  at  all 
points. 

Yes.  we  want  and  need  foreign  trade,  but 
not  that  trade  which  is  used  by  totalitarian 
powers  as  a  lever  to  political  domination. 

We  need  Europe,  but  let  us  not  confuse 
pre-war  Europe  with  the  Etu-ope  which  Ger- 


many would  reorient  as  slave  to  a  master. 
Under  the  Hitler  blueprint  human  and  na- 
tional interests  would  be  sacrificed  relent- 
lessly in  ruthless  shifts  of  population,  In- 
dtistrles,  and  occupations.  Such  a  reorgani- 
zation, stemming  from  the  continuing  quest 
for  political  power,  would  force  upon  the 
world  a  drastic  revision  of  the  whole  mecha- 
nism of  International  trade.  It  would  force 
upon  us  a  revision  of  our  whole  economy  In 
an  effort  to  hold  our  own  in  an  unending 
economic  war. 

I  have  confidence  In  the  drive  and  organi- 
zational capacity  of  the  free  Americas  once 
fully  aroused  to  danger.  But  unless  we  make 
our  resistance  to  the  Nazi  threat  effective 
now,  we  make  doubly  difBcult  the  task  of 
preserving  our  political  institutions,  main- 
taining our  standards  of  living,  and  retain- 
ing OUT  social  gains. 

We  realize  that  when  the  war  Is  over  and 
the  victory  Is  won,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
face  major  changes  In  our  international  eco- 
nomic relations.  But  we  shall  at  least  be 
sitting  down  to  the  problem  in  the  company 
of  free  men. 

As  national  defense  has  enlisted  more  and 
more  of  the  Nation's  productive  energies,  a 
major  role  has  fallen  to  those  of  you  who 
maintain  trade  relations  with  the  other 
American  republics.  It  may  seem  common- 
place to  mention  (1)  the  replacement  of 
agents  engaged  in  anti-American  activity; 
(2)  the  expanded  purchases  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica; (3)  adequate  shipping  in  the  Inter- 
American  trade;  and  (4)  the  supplying  of 
essential  manufactured  goods  to  the  other 
American  republics. 

Yet  these  add  up  to  the  maintenance  of 
economic  stability  of  the  Americas,  and  that 
is  a  major  contribution  to  hemisphere  de- 
fense. The  job  is  to  a  large  extent  in  your 
bands.  It  is  against  the  other  American  re- 
publics that  the  first  attack  on  this  hemi- 
sphere would  be  launched  by  aggressors. 
These  are  the  areas  whose  economic  vulner- 
ability would  provide  the  first  target.  And 
on  them  would  be  based  the  final  challenge 
to  a  free  America. 

Our  people  are  alert  to  the  Importance  of 
hemisphere  solidarity.  Only  last  week  the 
Gallup  poll  of  public  opinion  revealed  that 
88  percent  of  the  peopls  would  approve  tak- 
ing up  the  arms  of  defense  in  case  of  an 
attack  on  any  one  of  the  American  republics. 

Our  Government  also  is  alert  to  the  im- 
portance of  hemisphere  solidarity.  It  is 
making  continued  prog:  ess  in  the  creation 
and  use  of  machinery  for  closer  Inter-Amcr- 
Ican  cooperation— the  wise  use  of  funds  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  joint  action  in  re- 
gard to  commodity  problems,  participation  In 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  bank,  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Development 
Commission,  which  has  already  set  up  nine 
local  councils  in  as  many  countries,  the  crea- 
tion of  the  merchandismg  advisory  service, 
are  all  part  of  this  effort. 

But  you  men  hold  the  key  to  the  full  per- 
formance of  this  Job.  This  is  clear  from  the 
contributions  you  have  already  made  and 
from  the  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  you 
today. 

We  are  already  buying  at  a  heavily  Increased 
pace  in  the  other  American  republics.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  increase  derives 
from  the  requirements  of  our  tremendous  de- 
fense program,  but  In  no  small  measure  It 
refiects  your  efforts  to  find  products  that  can 
be  successfully  marketed  In  the  United  States, 

Some  of  you  may  have  seen  a  dispatch  from 
Berlin  In  the  newspapers  last  week  in  which 
the  Berlin  Institute  for  Business  Research 
charged,  among  other  things,  that  we  have 
failed  to  maintain  our  purchases  from  Central 
and  South  America  since  May  1940.  Actually, 
cur  purchases  from  the  other  American  re- 
publics in  the  last  half  of  1940  were  12  per- 
cent higher  than  in  the  same  period  of  1939 
and  39  percent  higher  than  In  the  same  period 
of  1938.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1941  our  pur- 
chases were  41  percent  higher  than  during 
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the  same  period  if  1940.  We  are  now  buying 
from  the  other  Ajnerlcan  republics  at  the  rate 
Off  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  Into  a  point -by- 
polnt  discussion  of  the  other  errors  and  mis- 
representations in  the  Berlin  analysis,  but  I 
cannot  refrain  from  one  additional  comment. 
When  Berlin  mentions  surpluses  with  which 
the  Americas  arei  glutted,  when  It  points  to 
the  normal  ability  of  Europe  to  absorb  them. 
It  brings  home  to  me  more  strongly  than 
ever  the  fact  thai  we  must  not  allow  trade  to 
be  strait- jackete<3  Into  the  Nazi  pattern,  that 
we  must  not  alldw  the  great  consuming  ca- 
pacity of  the  Con  tlnent  of  Europe  to  be  wiped 
out  by  the  ensla^'ing  of  its  people. 

Certainly  Euro]>e  is  not  consuming  what  It 
should  consume.  Certainly  the  Americas  feel 
this  loss  of  mark«t8.  But  an  enslaved  Europe 
producing  under  the  lash  of  the  conqueror, 
and  an  America  Irlven  to  trade  Intended  to 
enslave  them  a  J  well,  Is  a  mighty  poor 
alternative  to  hold  out  to  a  free  people. 

I  should  like  »  mention  particularly  an 
area  In  which  American  exporters  are  ren- 
dering an  effective  service  In  the  Interest  of 
hemisphere  defer  ise.  The  Office  of  the  Co- 
ordinator In  conjunction  with  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Commerce  has  been  en- 
gaged for  the  past  few  months  In  enlisting 
the  cooperation  cf  our  exporting  firms  In  re- 
placing represent  itives  who  are  Identified  di- 
rectly or  IndlrecJy  with  antl -American  ac- 
tivities in  the  otl  er  American  republics.  Our 
objective  is  to  withdraw  from  these  subversive 
elements  the  finincial  support  and  prestige 
acquired  through  the  represenation  of  United 
States  business  \?hich  they  have  been  using 
to  combat  and  weaken  hemispheric  soli- 
darity. 

Th3  response  to  this  aspect  of  our  de- 
fense effort  has  1)een  one  of  lmn>edlate  and 
wholehearted  coDperatlon.  It  is  a  large 
Job.  and  the  Job  is  by  no  means  completed, 
but  I  can  assur;  you  that  we  are  getting 
results.  To  date  the  problem  has  been  taken 
up  directly  with  upward  of  a  thotjsand  com- 
panies and  already  we  know  that  hundreds 
of  undesirable  representatives  have  been  re- 
placed; hundredi  more  are  In  the  process 
of  being  replacec.  We  have  communicated 
with  some  17,000  companies  interested  In 
export  trade  and  have  requested  them  to  use 
care  In  taking  en  new  representatives  and 
accounts.  The  I  apartment  of  Commerce  is 
assisting  exporters  In  checking  their  existing 
representatives  and  In  making  new  connec- 
tions. The  resulb  has  been  that  the  unde- 
sirable agents  are  finding  It  almost  Impos- 
sible to  do  busings  with  United  States  com- 
panies today. 

Shortly  we  hop  j  to  be  able  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive report  on  the  accomplishments 
of  this  cooperatl^*  approach  to  a  most  seri- 
ous problem.  We  hope  the  entire  Job  can 
be  done  through  the  cooperative  approach. 
Based  on  the  response  received  so  far  there 
can  be  no  question  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  responsible  exporters  recognize 
that  It  Is  to  ova  tdvantage  to  have  our  goods 
distributed  abroiid  by  representatives  who 
will  not  mix  trade  with  political  penetration 
or  subversive  activities.  It  is  imperative  in  a 
cooperative  apprsach  to  this  problem  that 
each  of  us  chargje  himself  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  seelrig  that  clean-up  action  Is 
taken  and  taken  promptly. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing 
va  today  is  the  iiupplylng  of  minimum  Im- 
port requlremenre  of  our  neighbors.  In  this 
period  of  international  crisis  you  who  are 
engaged  In  export  trade  are  faced  with  an 
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c  part  In  the  Nation's  de- 
fense effort.  Inlseparable  from  our  deter- 
mination to  preserve  the  economic  stability 
of  the  hemisphe-e  is  our  responsibility  for 
keeping  its  natlois  supplied  with  their  vital 
production  requirements. 

Many  of  you  ue  idready  working  at  full 
capacity  on  defense  business  and  civilian  con- 
sumption.   Yet,  Recognizing  that  our  aid  to 


the  democracies  Is  in  Itself  defense  of  ovur 
neighbors,  you  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
vital  requirements  of  these  nations.  As  you 
plan  for  future  production,  you  should  alwajrs 
keep  in  mind  the  Importance  of  making  de- 
liveries on  orders  of  the  other  American  re- 
publics. 

The  United  States  Is  the  only  remaining 
major  source  of  these  nations  for  manufac- 
tured and  semlmanufactxired  goods.  Their 
purchases  from  us  have  already  Increased 
from  about  $500,000,000  In  1938  to  around 
$750,000,000  and  probably  a  still  larger  volume 
of  demands  on  your  production  will  be  lorth- 
comlng.  With  their  export  markets  already 
dislocated  by  the  war.  It  is  doubly  important 
that  the  Industrial  plants,  the  construction 
work,  and  the  efforts  at  diversification  cf  in- 
dustry continue  functioning. 

If  you  fail  to  meet  their  minimum  Import 
requirements,  factories  will  close  down  for 
want  of  machinery,  workers  will  be  laid  off 
from  construction  work,  and  Industrial  em- 
ployment for  lack  of  small  quantities  of  im- 
ported goods,  with  the  result  that  an  addi- 
tional strain  will  be  put  upon  their  economies. 

0\ar  national -defense  program,  our  program 
of  aid  to  the  democracies  fighting  on  the 
front  lines,  are  measures  of  hemisphere  de- 
fense. After  we  meet  the  demands  of  these 
efforts,  our  indvistry  must  turn  its  productive 
capacity  In  the  direction  of  our  neighbors  as 
well  as  toward  sustaining  our  needs  at  home. 

As  defense-conscious  Americans  engaged  In 
export  trade  you  will  recognize  the  soundness 
of  such  an  approach.  When  the  emergency 
Is  over,  we  shall  be  able  to  point  with  pride 
to  an  industry  which  was  able  to  deliver  the 
goods  on  all  fronts. 


What  Constitutes  An  American? 
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HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

or  UONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 


Thursday.  May  22.  1941 


PETITION    OP    STUDY   GROUP    OP    FARM 
WOMEN   OP  PARK  COUNTY,  MONT. 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record^ 
I  include  the  following  petition: 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  a  study 
group  composed  of  farm  women  of  Park 
Cotmty,  Mont.,  say  to  you.  the  President  of 
our  United  States,  that  we  are  willing  our 
sons  and  grandsons  should  protect  our  own 
country  and  our  own  shores  should  that  need 
arise,  but  we  protest  their  being  taken  to 
Europe.  Asia,  or  Africa  to  fight  in  foreign  wars. 
We  believe  you  will  be  violating  your  oath  of 
office  If  you  send  convoys.  We  believe  convoys 
mean  war  and  war  means  sending  our  sons 
and  grandsons  to  slaughter.    We  protest. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Kirscher,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Stleves, 
Mrs.  D.  Z.  David.  Mrs.  G.  A.  Chad- 
boTime.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Chadboume. 
Mrs.  Guy  Gibson,  Mrs.  Gretchen 
X>unn,  Mrs.  Louise  Gibson,  Mrs. 
Marion  W.  Kenney,  Mrs.  Myrtle 
Birch,  Mrs.  Bill  Gibson.  Lucetta 
Holliday,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Von  Gundy. 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Durgan,  Mrs.  Marion  A. 
Melln,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Ballard,  Mrs. 
Beatrice  Young,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Keltz, 
Mrs.  Haakon  L.  Nelson,  Mrs.  John 
Putzker. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  MICHAEL  EDELSTEIN 

or  NEW  TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 


Thursday.  May  22,  1941 


SPEECH  DELIVERED  BY  HON.  HAROLD  L. 
ICKES,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


Mr.  EDELSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  afternoon,  as  I  sat  on  the  plat- 
form on  the  Mall  in  Central  Park.  New 
York  City,  I  saw  thousands  of  people- in 
front  of  me  who  had  come  together  to  re- 
affirm their  faith  in  democracy  and  in  the 
United  States.  Everywhere  throughout 
this  great  land  of  ours,  the  same  stirring 
scene  was  being  reenacted  at  about  the 
same  time.  Last  night,  I  saw  a  news  reel 
which  showed  that  all  of  these  scenes  had 
been  photographically  preserved. 

I  think  it  both  desirable  and  proper 
that  the  leading  address  delivered  in  New 
York  City  as  part  of  the  I  Am  An  Amer- 
ican Day  celebration  on  May ,  18,  1941, 
should  also  be  preserved  for  posterity  in 
the  CoNGRESsioiiAL  RECORD,  although  I 
feel  sure  that  this  vivid,  homely  talk  of 
Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  on  that  occasion  will  be  retained 
in  many  places  and  In  many  minds  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  I  know  that  those 
who  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Secretary  Ickes  speak  will  derive  new 
strength  for  their  democratic  belief  from 
his  forthright  affirmation  that  our  de- 
mocracy is  a  positive  program  rather 
than  the  last  weak  defense  of  defeatism. 
His  remarks  at  that  time,  are  as  follows: 

I  want  to  ask  a  few  simple  questions.  Aiul 
then  I  shall  answer  them. 

What  has  happened  to  our  vaunted  Ideal- 
ism?  Why  nave  some  of  us  been  behaving 
like  scared  chickens?  Where  Is  the  milUon- 
throated,  democratic  voice  of  America? 

For  years  it  has  been  dinned  into  us  that 
we  are  a  weak  Nation;  that  we  are  an  ineffi- 
cient people:  that  we  are  simple-minded. 
For  years  we  have  been  told  that  we  are 
beaten,  decayed,  and  that  no  part  of  the 
world  belongs  to  us  any  longer. 

Some  amongst  us  have  fallen  for  this  care- 
fully pickled  tripe.  Some  amongst  us  have 
fallen  for  this  calculated  poison.  Some 
amongst  us  have  begun  to  preach  that  the 
"wave  of  the  future"  has  pasised  over  vis  and 
left  us  a  wet,  dead  fish. 

They  shout — from  public  platforms,  in 
printed  pages,  through  the  nxlcrophones — 
that  It  is  futUe  to  oppose  the  "wave  of  the 
future."  They  cry  that  we  Americans,  we 
free  Americans  nourished  on  Magna  Carta 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  hold 
moth-eaten  ideas.  They  exclaim  that  there 
Is  no  room  for  free  men  in  the  world  any 
more  and  that  only  the  slaves  will  inherit 
the  earth.  America — the  America  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  and  Walt 
Whitman — ^they  fcay,  is  waiting  for  the  un- 
dertaker and  aU  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
that  have  gone  into  the  making  of  America 
are  dead.  too. 

However,  my  feUow  dtlsens,  this  is  not 
the  real  point  of  the  story.  The  real  point — 
the  shameful  point — ^Is  that  man;  of  us  aro 
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listening  to  them  and  come  of  us  almost  be- 
lieve them. 

I  say  that  it  Is  time  for  the  great  American 
people  to  raise  its  voice  and  cry  out  in  mighty 
triumph  what  it  is  to  be  an  American.  And 
why  it  is  that  only  Americans,  with  the  aid 
of  our  brave  allies — yes,  let's  call  them  "allies" 
— the  British,  can  and  will  build  the  only  fu- 
ture worth  having.  I  mean  a  future,  not  of 
concentration  camps,  not  of  physical  torture 
and  mental  strait  Jackets,  not  of  sawdust 
bread,  or  of  sawdust  Caesars — I  mean  a  future 
when  free  men  will  live  free  lives  In  dignity 
and  in  security. 

This  tide  of  the  futvire.  the  democratic  fu- 
ture. Is  ours.  It  Is  ours  If  we  show  ourselves 
worthy  of  our  culture  and  of  our  heritage. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it;  the  tide 
of  the  democratic  future  is  not  like  the  ocean 
tide — regular,  relentless,  and  inevitable. 
Nothing  in  human  affairs  is  mechanical  or 
inevitable.  Nor  are  Americans  mechanical. 
They  are  very  human  Indeed. 

What  constitutes  an  American?  Not  color 
nor  race  nor  religion.  Not  the  pedigree  of 
his  family  nor  the  place  of  his  birth.  Not  the 
coincidence  of  his  citizenship.  Not  his  social 
status  nor  his  bank  account.  Not  his  trade 
nor  his  profession.  An  American  is  one  who 
loves  Justice  and  believes  In  the  dignity  of 
man.  An  American  is  one  who  will  fight 
for  his  freedom  and  that  of  his  neighbor. 
An  American  is  one  who  will  sacrifice  prop- 
erty, ease,  and  security  in  order  that  he  and 
his  children  may  retain  the  rights  of  free 
men.  An  American  is  one  in  whose  heart 
Is  engravQd  the  Immortal  second  sentence  of 
the  Declrtration  of  Independence. 

Americans  have  always  known  how  to  fight 
for  their  rights  and  their  way  of  life.  Ameri- 
cans are  not  afraid  to  fight.  They  fight  Joy- 
ously In  a  Just  cause. 

We  Americans  know  that  freedom,  like 
peace.  Is  Indivisible.  We  cannot  retain  our 
liberty  if  three-fourths  of  the  world  Is  en- 
slaved. Brutality.  Injustice,  and  slavery.  If 
practiced  as  dictators  would  have  them,  uni- 
versally and  systematically.  In  the  long  run 
would  destroy  us  as  surely  as  a  fire  raging  in 
our  nearby  neighbor's  house  would  burn  ours 
If  we  didn't  help  to  put  out  his. 

If  we  are  to  retain  our  own  freedom,  we 
must  do  everything  within  our  pwwer  to  aid 
Britain.  We  must  also  do  everything  to  re- 
store to  the  conquered  peoples  their  freedom. 
This  means  the  Germans,  too.      « 

Such  a  program,  if  you  stop  to  think,  is 
selfishness  on  our  part.  It  Is  the  sort  of  en- 
lightened selfishness  that  makes  the  wheels 
of  history  go  around.  It  is  the  sort  of  en- 
itened  selfishness  that  wins  victories. 

Do  you  know  why?  Because  we  cannot 
live  in  the  world  alone,  without  friends  and 
without  allies.  If  Britain  shouTd  be  defeated, 
then  the  totalitarian  undertaker  will  prepare 
to  hang  crape  on  the  door  of  our  own  inde- 
pendence. 

Perhaps  you  wonder  how  this  could  come 
about?  Perhaps  you  have  heard  "them" — 
the  wavers  of  the  futtue — cry,  with  calculated 
malice,  that  even  if  Britain  were  defeated  we 
could  live  alone  and  defend  ourselves  single 
handed,  even  against  the  whole  world. 

I  tell  you  that  this  is  a  cold-blooded  lie. 

We  would  be  alone  in  the  world,  facing  an 
unscrupulous  military-economic  bloc  that 
would  dominate  all  of  Europe,  all  of  Africa, 
most  of  Asia,  and  perhaps  even  Russia  and 
South  America.  Even  to  do  that,  we  would 
have  to  spend  most  of  our  national  income 
on  tanks  and  gtms  and  planes  and  ships. 
Nor  would  this  be  all.  We  would  have  to  live 
perpetually  as  an  armed  camp,  maintaining 
•  huge  standing  army,  a  gigantic  air  force, 
two  vast  navies.  And  we  could  not  do  this 
without  endangering  our  freedom,  our  democ- 
racy, our  way  of  llf«. 


Perhaps  such  is  the  America  they — the 
wavers  of  the  future — foresee.  Perhaps  such 
is  the  America  that  a  certain  aviator,  with 
his  contempt  for  democracy,  would  prefer. 
Perhaps  such  is  the  America  that  a  certain 
Senator  desires.  Perhaps  such  is  the  Amer- 
ica that  a  certain  mall -order  executive  longs 
for. 

But  a  perpetually  militarized,  Isolated,  and 
Impoverished  America  Is  not  the  America 
that  our  lathers  came  here  to  build. 

It  is  not  the  America  that  has  been  the 
dream  and  the  hope  of  countless  generations 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  the  America  that  130,000,000  of 
us  would  care  to  live  in. 

The  continued  security  of  our  country  de- 
mands that  we  aid  the  enslaved  millions  of 
Exirope — yes;  even  of  Germany — to  win  back 
their  liberty  and  independence.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  If  we  do  not  embark  upon  such 
a  program  we  will  lose  our  own  freedom. 

We  should  be  clear  on  this  point.  What  Is 
convulsing  the  world  today  is  not  merely 
another  old-fashioned  war.  It  is  a  counter- 
revolution against  our  ideas  and  ideals, 
against  oui  sense  of  Justice  and  our  human 
values. 

Three  systems  today  compete  for  world 
domination.  Communism,  fascism,  and  de- 
mocracy are  struggling  for  soclal-economlc- 
political  world  control.  As  the  conflict 
sharpens  it  becomes  clear  that  the  other 
two,  fascism  and  communism,  are  merging 
into  one.  They  have  one  common  enemy, 
democracy.  They  have  one  common  goal, 
the  destruction  of  democracy. 

This  is  why  this  w:ir  is  not  an  ordinary  war. 
It  is  not  a  conflict  for  markets  or  territories. 
It  is  a  desperate  struggle  for  the  possession 
of  the  souls  of  men. 

This  Is  why  the  British  are  not  fighting  for 
themselves  alone.  They  are  fighting  to  pre- 
serve freedom  for  mankiiul.  For  the  moment 
the  battleground  is  the  British  Isles.  But 
they  are  fighting  our  war;  they  are  the  first 
soldiers  in  trenches  that  are  also  our  front- 
line trenches. 

In  this  world  war  of  ideas  and  of  loyalties 
we  believers  in  democracy  must  do  two 
things. 

We  must  unite  our  forces  to  form  one  great 
democratic  international. 

We  must  offer  a  clear  program  to  freedom- 
loving  peoples  throughout  the  world. 

Preedom-loving  men  and  women  In  every 
land  must  organize  and  tighten  their  ranks. 
The  masses  everywhere  must  be  helped  to 
fight  their  oppressors  and  conquerors. 

We  free  democratic  Americans  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  help.  We  know  that  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom never  dies.  We  know  that  men  have 
fought  and  bled  for  freedom  since  time  Im- 
memorial. We  realize  that  the  liberty-loving 
German  people  are  only  temporarily  enslaved. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  the  Italian  people  are 
looking  forward  to  the  appearance  of  another 
Garibaldi.  We  know  how  the  Poles  have  for 
centuries  maintained  a  heroic  resistance 
against  tyranny.  We  remember  the  brave 
struggle  of  the  Hungarians  imder  Kossuth  and 
other  leaders.  We  recall  the  heroic  figure  of 
Masaryk  and  the  gallant  fight  for  freedom  of 
the  Czech  people.  The  story  of  the  Yugo- 
slavs', specially  the  Serbs',  blows  for  liberty 
and  independence  Is  a  saga  of  extraordinary 
heroism.  The  Greeks  will  stand  again  at 
Thermopylae,  as  they  have  in  the  past.  The 
annals  of  our  American  sister  republics,  too. 
are  glorious  with  freedom-inspiring  exploits. 
The  noble  figure  of  Simon  Bolivar,  the  great 
South  American  liberator,  has  naturally  been 
compared  with  that  of  George  Washington. 

No,  liberty  never  dies.  The  Genghis 
Khans  come  and  go.  The  Attllas  come  and 
go.  The  Hitlers  flash  and  sputter  out.  But 
freedom  endures. 


Destroy  a  whole  generation  of  those  who 
have  known  how  to  walk  with  heads  erect  in 
God's  free  air.  and  the  next  generation  will 
rise  agalrist  the  oppressors  and  restore  free- 
dom. Today  in  Europe,  the  Nazi  Attila  may 
gloat  that  he  has  destroyed  democracy.  He 
is  wrong.  In  small  farmhouses  all  over  cen- 
tral Europe,  in  the  shops  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  on  the  docks  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
freedom  still  lives  in  the  hearts  of  men.  It 
will  endure  like  a  hardy  tree  gone  into  the 
wintertime,  awaiting  the  spring. 

And,  like  spring,  spreading  from  the  south 
into  Scandinavia,  the  democratic  revolution 
will  come.  And  men  with  democratic  hearts 
will  experience  comradeship  across  arti- 
ficial boundaries. 

These  men  and  women,  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  them,  now  in  bondage  or  threatened 
with  slavery,  are  our  comrades  and  our  allies. 
They  are  only  waiting  for  our  leadership  and 
our  encouragement,  for  the  spark  that  we 
can  supply. 

These  hundreds  of  millions  of  liberty-lov- 
ing people,  now  oppressed,  constitute  the 
greatest  sixth  column  in  history.  They  have 
the  will  to  destroy  the  Nazi  gangsters. 

We  have  always  helped  in  struggles  for 
human  freedom.    And  we  will  help  again. 

But  our  hundreds  of  millions  of  liberty- 
loving  allies  would  despair  if  we  did  not  pro- 
vide aid  and  encouragement. 

The  quicker  we  help  them  the  sooner  this 
dreadful  revolution  will  be  over. 

We  cannot,  we  must  not,  we  dare  not,  delay 
much  longer. 

The  fight  for  Britain  Is  in  its  crucial  stages. 
We  must  give  the  British  everything  we  have. 
And  by  everything,  I  mean  everything  needed 
to  beat  the  life  out  of  our  common  enemy. 

The  second  step  must  be  to  aid  and  en- 
courage our  friends  and  allies  everywhere. 
And  by  everywhere  I  mean  Europe  and  Asia 
and  Africa  and  America. 

And,  finally,  the  most  Important  of  all.  we 
Americans  must  gird  spiritually  for  the  bat- 
tle. We  must  dispel  the  fog  of  uncertainty 
and  vacillation.  We  must  greet  with  raucous 
laughter  the  corroding  arguments  of  our  ap- 
peasers  and  Fascists.  They  doubt  democracy. 
We  affirm  it  triumphantly  so  that  all  the 
world  may  hear: 

Here  in  America  we  have  something  so 
worth  living  for  that  it  is  worth  dying  for. 

The  so-called  wave  of  the  future  is  but 
the  slimy  backwash  of  the  past.  We  have  not 
heaved  from  our  necks  the  tyrant's  crushing 
heel  only  to  stretch  our  necks  out  again  for 
its  weight. 

Not  only  will  we  fight  for  democracy,  we 
will  make  it  more  worth  fighting  for. 

Under  our  free  institutions,  we  will  work 
for  the  good  of  mankind  Including  Hitler's 
victims  in  Germany,  so  that  all  may  have 
plenty  and  security. 

We  American  democrats  know  that  when 
good  will  prevails  among  men  there  will  be  a 
world  of  plenty  and  a  world  of  security. 

In  the  words  of  Winston  Churchill,  "Are 
we  downhearted?" 

No;  we  are  not. 

But  someone  is  downhearted. 

Witness  the  terrified  fUght  of  Hess,  Hitler's 
No.  3  man. 

And  listen  to  this — listen  carefully: 

"The  British  nation  can  be  counted  upon 
to  carry  through  to  victory  any  struggle  that 
it  once  enters  upon,  no  matter  how  long  such 
a  struggle  may  last  or  however  great  the 
sacrifices  that  may  be  necessary  or  whatever 
the  means  that  have  to  be  employed;  and  all 
this  even  though  the  actual  military  equip- 
ment at  hand  may  be  utterly  inadequate 
when  compared  with  that  of  other  nations." 

Do  you  know  who  wrote  that? 

Adolf  Hitler  in  Meln  Kampf. 

And  do  you  know  who  took  down  that 
dictation? 

Rudolf  Hess. 


\mi 


We  will  help 
come  true.    We 
back  the  hordes 
and  then  we  wll 
savage  and  bloodjthirsty 
But  we  must  be 
know  our  will 
must  hurry. 
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to   make   Hitler's   prophecy 

help  brave  England  drive 

from  hell  who  besiege  her 

Join  for  the  destruction  of 

dictators  everywhere. 

Irm  and  decisive.    We  must 

4nd  make  It  felt.    And  we 


Ameria.  Speaks  Its  Mind 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  I^RL  E.  MUNDT 

OF    SOtriH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSi:  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursdiy,  May  22.  1941 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  de- 
livered my  radiCi  talk  on  May  20  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  many 
members  have  expressed  an  interest  in 
learning  what  reaction  I  received  to  my 
proposal  (which  appears  on  page  A2425 
of  the  Appendix  of  the  Record)  that 
President  RooseVelt  call  a  mediation  con- 
ference of  neutrals  to  consider  the  basic 
outlines  of  a  just  and  enduring  peace  for 
the  nations  of  th  s  world.  For  that  reason, 
I  am  reproducing  herewith  some  typical 
examples  of  the  many  wires  and  letters  I 
have  received  from  members  of  the  radio 
audience. 

Insufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  permit 
mail  to  reach  Washington  from  the  West 
and  Middle  West  so.  except  for  telegrams, 
most  of  these  communications  come  from 
what  I  believe  has  been  erroneously  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "interventionistic  east." 
All  communications  are  identified  by  the 
initials  of  their  senders  and  the  complete 
letters  with  origiial  signatures  are  avail- 
able in  my  office  :f  any  one  wishes  to  read 
the  whole  cross  s<!ction  of  correspondence 
coming  in  £is  a  result  of  this  broadcast. 

Since  so  many  speakers  and  writers 
are  devoting  their  entire  time  to  endors- 
ing poli-ies  designed  to  put  this  country 
completely  into  £,  total  war  or  to  the  de- 
fense of  just  its  private  peace,  it  is  both 
surprising  and  gratifying  to  me  to  learn 
that- so  many  people  in  so  many  sections 
of  America  are  Interested  in  the  possi- 
bility that  this  country  can  render  an 
even  greater  serrice  to  the  world  by  in- 
spiring and  helping  to  formulate  the 
terms  of  a  sound  and  Just  peace.  Judging 
from  the  overwhelming  tone  of  the  cor- 
respondence reaching  me  following  my 
broadcast,  a  grejit  many  Americans  feel 
that  we  can  beter  serve  humanity  by 
helping  to  end  the  war  now  by  a  peacs 
planned  on  terms  of  common  decency, 
sound  economics ;,  national  justice,  and 
Christian  brotherhood  than  we  can  by 
expanding  the  cpnflict  to  engulf  the  rest 
the  world.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  nlational  leaders  will  fully 
explore  every  possibility  of  ending  all  the 
flghtint  in  the  vorld  before  the  fighting 
intensifies  and  spreads  to  the  point  where 
It  may  put  an  epd  to  all  the  civilization 
of  the  world. 
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Some  letters — about  10  percent  of  the 
total — have  also  reached  me  in  protest 
against  my  proposal  that  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull  invite  lead- 
ing neutrals  of  the  world  to  meet  at  some 
neutral  point  to  discuss  among  them- 
selves the  fundamental  basis  for  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos  and  of  suggesting  a 
series  of  provisions  which  would  be  con- 
sidered by  this  conference  as  a  just  and 
equitable  formula  for  restoring  peace. 
Practically  all  of  these  dissenting  letters 
were  based  on  the  false  assumption  that 
such  a  peace  would  be  proposed  on  Hit- 
ler's terms  or  that  it  would  be  a  "nego- 
tiated peace"  on  the  theory  that  Hitler 
had  won  or  was  winning  the  war.  Such 
a  false  assumption  entirely  misses  the 
purport  of  my  proposal  and  suggests  a 
defeatist  attitude  which  I  an-  unwilling 
to  admit  as  valid  or  acceptable.  In  my 
opinion.  Hitler  has  not  won  this  war. 
Nor  can  he  win  it  so  long  as  the  British 
Navy  and  the  British  Isles  withstand  at- 
tack. Furthermore,  I  think  that  Hitler 
and  the  German  people  know  that  they 
have  not  won  the  war.  Many  indications 
coming  out  of  Germany  suggest  that  even 
there  can  be  found  a  much  greater  senti- 
ment for  bringing  an  end  to  this  destruc- 
tive war  than  is  popularly  supposed. 

A  set  of  peace  suggestions,  prepared  by 
a  mediation  conference  of  neutrals  and 
agreed  upon  by  them  as  sound  and  just, 
might  find  a  better  reception  in  both 
Germany  and  Britain  than  leaders  of 
either  country  could  presently  admit  for 
fear  of  showing  weakness  or  destroying 
public  confidence  in  the  progress  of  their 
side  of  the  war.  Certainly,  if  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  refuse  to  consider  or  accept 
the  type  of  equitable  and  just  peace  sug- 
gestions which  could  come  from  a  me- 
diation conference  of  neutrals  they  will 
weaken  their  position  dangerously  on  the 
home  front  by  depriving  themselves  of 
the  propaganda  value  of  an  appeal  to 
their  followers  that  "we  must  crush  the 
enemy  or  be  destroyed  as  a  race  and  as  a 
state." 

Since  every  military  strategist  of  any 
note  agrees  that  the  beet  and  quickest 
way  of  invading  the  continent  and  stop- 
ping the  aggressors  is  to  break  down  the 
morale  of  those  who  follow  the  dictators, 
there  is  much  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
by  encouiaging  a  mediation  conference 
of  neutrals  to  prepare  the  outlines  of  a 
peace  which  will  give  victory  to  all  with 
vengeance  to  none  and  which  will  so  set- 
tle this  worst  of  all  wars  that  no  seeds 
will  be  sown  in  its  wake  to  again  crop  out 
in  a  bloody  harvest  of  worse  wars  to  come 
or  more  depraved  forms  of  government 
ideology  to  follow  after. 

SECRrrART   HTTLL    HAS   PROPOSAL   FOR  MEDUTIOH 
CONmUENCE  OF  NEUTRALS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  Secretary  of  State  Hull  advising  me 
that  the  White  House  has  referred  to  him 
the  proposals  for  a  mediation  conference 
of  neutrals  which  I  sent  to  President 
Roosevelt  before  my  broadcast  of  May  20. 
These  proposals  are  now  being  studied  by 
the  State  Department.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  on  May  18  the  Secretary  of  State 
himself  suggested  some  general  proposals 


as  guide  rules  for  what  might  become  a 
permanent  peace  for  all  the  world.  It  is 
well  that  before  we  weakly  say,  "it  can't 
be  done,"  we  bravely  say.  "let's  do  our 
best  to  try."  Surely  while  we  are  at  peace 
there  can  be  no  harm  done  in  trying  to 
see  our  way  through  to  a  pattern  which 
the  world  can  accept  as  an  alternative  to 
a  type  of  warfare  which  puts  a  premium 
upon  the  bombing  of  babies,  the  destruc- 
tion of  churches,  and  the  burning  of 
homes. 

If  we  fall  to  make  the  effort  now,  the 
world  has  no  place  else  to  turn  in  search 
of  a  great  influence  to  right  the  wrongs 
of  this  war  and  to  reestablish  order  in  a 
world  which  has  gotten  almost  entirely 
out  of  gear. 

A  war  fought  on  for  many  years  to 
come,  increasing  In  its  death-dealing  de- 
struction as  it  goes,  ending  in  a  weird 
confusion  of  exhaustion,  bankruptcy,  and 
despair  for  all  sides  offers  little  hope  for 
any  new  order  except  prolonged  disorder 
and  depression,  coupled  with  a  near 
world-wide  break-down  of  morals,  eco- 
nomic practices,  and  political  behavior. 
The  four  freedoms  might  have  to  start 
from  scratch  again  after  the  final  end  of 
such  a  war.  And  while  one  side  might 
call  out  "quits"  before  the  other,  there 
can  come  no  victory  or  security  or  per- 
manent peace  for  any  side  from  the 
ashen  fruits  of  such  a  finish  fight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  It  is  the  unerring 
vision  of  the  common  people  of  America 
seeing  the  dark  road  that  lies  ahead 
which  stimulates  them  to  write  so  hope- 
fully and  helpfully  In  favor  of  America 
launching  a  "peace  offensive"  now,  which 
would  not  impair  the  war  activities  of  any 
belligerent,  would  not  consult  their  claims 
and  counterclaims,  but  which  would  bring 
together  the  nonbelligerent  leaders  of  the 
world  for  one  last  try  at  fixing  up  the  for- 
mula for  a  return  of  sanity  and  justice  to 
the  world.  Those  "defeatists  ol  war"  who 
urge  that  America  cannot  survive  unless 
we  get  into  a  total  war  and  those  "defeat- 
ists of  peace"  who  urge  that  because  the 
task  is  difficult  America  should  make  no 
effort  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  by  help- 
ing formulate  the  "area  of  agreement" 
needed  to  revive  the  hope  and  happiness 
of  peace,  should  take  courage  as  they  tune 
in  with  the  heartbeat  of  America,  which 
has  not  yet  lost  faith  in  the  teachings  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  or  the  power  of  rea- 
son. Justice,  tolerance,  and  equality. 
There  follows  a  liberal  sampling  of  typical 
letters  which  have  come  to  me  since 
May  20: 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  bespeak  the  feeling  of  a  lot  of 
us  "battle  casualties"  when  I  say  that  your 
radio  talk  of  last  evening  was  one  of  the  best 
yet  and  my  wish  for  you  is  that  you  live  to 
deliver  the  same  speech  the  day  when  some 
few  will  finally  be  compelled  to  gather  around 
a  peace  table,  as  it's  the  only  way  It  can  be 
settled.  I  can  express  myself  best  by  saying. 
"Them's  my  sentiments." 

C.  M.  W. 

ARLINaTON,  VA. 

Dear  C^oncressman  Mttndt:  I  am  writing 
In  regard  to  your  proposal,  as  reported  In  this 
morning's  paper,  for  caUing  an  end  to  the 
war  by  a  conference  of  neutrals.  This 
sounds  like  on*  of  the  most  senslbU  plana 
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yet  made.  I  wlBh  to  offer  you  my  earnest 
bopea  for  success  in  your  efforts.  Please  send 
me  a  copy  u(  the  full  statement  of  this  plan. 

I.  R. 


WoacxsTCS,  Mass. 
Sn:    Thanjcs   for    your    constructive    talk 
about  a  peace  by  humanity  and  for  humanity. 
It  may  be  possible.    It  Is  worth  trying. 

E.  P.  T. 


jRsrr  Cttt,  N.  J. 
HoiroBABLZ  8n:  Heard  your  timely  and.  If 
heeded,  country  saving,  hxmianlty  saving 
speech.  If  we  do  this  and  also  put  America 
first  there  's  no  possibility  of  American  boys 
going  over  fo  become  cannon  fodder  in  Euro- 
pean wars.  I  also  hope  the  fine  ideas  ex- 
pressed In  Secretary  Hull's  speech  will  become 
our  policy. 

Miss  M.  C. 

Waltham.  Mass. 
Yotir  peace  plan  the  finest  American  utter- 
ance  In  recent   years.    We   have  wired   our 
support  to  the  President  and  our  Senators. 
May  Qod  crown  your  efforts  with  success. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  J.  S. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  C. 


Wocnmmcs,  N.  ^. 
CongratTilatlons;    your  peace  plan  is  the 
first   sensible    proposition    to   come    to   our 
attention.    Am  wiring  the  President  accord- 
ingly. 

J.  F. 


PiKZPorr,  LoNO  Islakd,  N.  Y. 
DiAi   Sn:   We   Just   heard   your  patriotic 
speech  over  the  radio  and  we  heartily  endorse 
the  sentiments  you  have  expressed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  K. 


gi'muwa  Avnrrx,  Bxom,  New  Tokk  Cttt. 

Sn:  I  listened  to  yotir  fine  radio  address 
advocating  that  we  stay  out  of  the  present 
European  war.  Tour  common-sense  views 
are  right.  I  agree  with  you  that  our  Presi- 
dent should  be  the  man  who  would  bring 
peace. 

W.  H. 

East  FoBTT-NorrH  Stkxzt, 

New  York  Cttt. 
Dba>  Congressman:  Just  listened  to  yo\ir 
sane  and  eloquent  appeal  for  peace  over  Sta- 
tion WABC  which  you  so  aptly  captioned. 
"America's  Rendezvous  With  Destiny."  It  Is 
certainly  reaastiring  to  know  that  some  of 
cur  lawmakers  are  thinkers  and  not  Just  Job- 
holders. I  have  a  real  Congressman  repre- 
senting me.  the  Honorable  Wiixiam  T.  Pheit- 
ria,  of  New  York.  I  am  writing  the  Presi- 
dent along  the  lines  you  suggested. 

J.  J.  A.  M. 

NiNrrnrrH  Avimrx.  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 
HoNoaABue  Sn:  May  I  express  my  gratitude 
en  yotor  energetic  defense  of  America  by  keep- 
ing out  of  foreign  entanglements.  Please 
continue  your  efforts  in  behalf  of  our  coimtry 
as  expressed  by  you  over  the  radio  this 
evening. 

Mrs.  M.  M. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DzAB  REPaxsENTATivE  Mundt:   I  congratu- 
late you  for  your  radio  address  this  evening. 
I  urge  you  to  continue  your  efforts  for  peace. 

PlITSBUKGH,  Pa. 

Tour  broadcast  address  last  evening  was 
very  effective.  Please  send  copy  at  once. 
Will  publish  same  In  effective  trade  Journals. 

W.  M.  P. 


Post  Watne,  Ind. 
Congratulations    on    your    radio    address. 
Please  keep  up  the  good  work.    Millions  are 
behind  you. 

H.  J.  M. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
God  bless  your  peace  proposals. 

A.  V, 

MrrcHEix.  8.  Dak. 
Powerful,  clear,  and  understandable  speech. 
Over  100.000.000  people  will  think  the  same. 
You  are  making  history.    Keep  up  the  good 
fight. 

C.  W.  F. 

PrtTSBtmGH,  Pa. 
Deab  Sn:  I  heard  your  talk  last  night  on 
the  radio  and  appreciated  it  very  much.  I. 
know  that  all  American  mothers  appreciate 
tto  work  Senators  and  Congressmen  are  do- 
Ins  to  keep  this  country  at  peace.  Would 
It  be  possible  to  get  1,000  copies  of  your 
speech?  American  mothers  will  not  forget 
those  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  havs 
stood  by  the  American  people. 

Mrs.  L.  8. 

Maspeth,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
DsAB  Sn:  I  liked  your  radio  talk  on  Tues- 
day. I  noted  partlc\ilarly  that  you  offered 
something  constructive;  some  alternative  to 
war.  As  an  American,  I  want  something 
else;  something  American.  I  am  glad,  too, 
to  hear  Secretary  Hull  speak  out  with  a  de- 
gree of  common  sense. 

J.  T.  K. 

(From  high-ranking  ofBcer  in  one  of  America's 
greatest  Insurance  companies] 

Hahtpobd,  Conn. 
Mt^  Dear  Mr.  Mundt:  I  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  Interest  to  your  radio  address 
last  evening  entitled  "America's  Rendezvous 
With  Destiny."  If  you  have  a  copy  of  this 
address  available^  will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
send  It  to  me? 

C.  B.  E. 

West  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
Mr  Dear  Congressbiam  :  Thank  you  many 
times  for  your  excellent  broadcast  of  last 
night;  It  Is  so  seldom  nowadays  that  one  may 
listen  to  constructive  proposals.  Most  broad- 
casts are  Just  emotional.  History  should 
make  It  clear  that  violence  cannot  be  cured 
with  more  violence. 

G.  P. 

Chicago,  III. 
Congratulations  on  your  radio   speech  of 
May  20.    You  have  the  right  idea.    Starting 
today  on  airplane  pushing  same  objectives. 

W.  B.  L. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Dear  Mr.  Mttndt:  I  was  encouraged  by 
your  able  and  forceful  radio  address  of  May 
20.  I  will  write  my  Congressman  and  the 
President,  urging  favorable  consideration  of 
yoxir  peace  proposal.  I  know  that  you  will 
persist  In  yoiir  courageous  stand  against  fur- 
ther Involvement  in  the  war  and  do  your 
utmost  to  Inform  the  people  of  the  perils 
of  convoying,  patrolling,  etc.,  and  of  the 
vlclotis  propaganda  being  used  to  Incite  the 
people  to  war.  The  Inarticulate  masses  of 
our  people  will  be  eternally  In  your  debt  for 
your  efforts  in  their  behalf,  and  I  wish  you 
Godspeed  In  the  great  work  you  are  doing. 

W.  K.  P. 

Harvard  Law  School. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
DBAS  Rbprxsxntattvs  Mttndt:   I   attended 
the    political    rally    in    the    Boston    Garden, 
October  last,   and  consider  the  President's 


promise  not  a  mere  campaign  gesture,  but 
a  solemn  pledge  to  those  who  made  him 
trustee  of  their  Government  for  4  years. 
Student  sentiment  seems  as  strong  or 
stronger  than  It  has  been  In  the  past  against 
otir  Involvement  In  this  war.  President  Co- 
nant  has  a  strong  following  among  otir  law 
professors  (all  too  old  to  fight),  and  we  find 
ourselves  subjected  to  very  subtle  propa- 
ganda from  visiting  professors  from  England. 
Keep  up  the  good  fight. 

A.  R.  S..  Law  Student. 

Madison,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sn:  I  have  Just  listened  to  yoxir  radio 
broadcast  from  Washington,  America's  Ren- 
dezvous With  Destiny.  I  appreciate  talks  like 
that.  You  are  working  while  others  stand 
still.  May  you  have  support  to  carry  forward 
your  good  Ideas. 

E.  W., 
Rural  Free  Delivery  No.  2. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sn:  I  heard  your  address  on  the  radio 
last  night  and  was  much  Impressed  with  the 
outline  of  the  possible  peace  position  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

C.  L.  S.. 
British  World  War  Veteran. 

Chicago,  III. 
Dear  Mr.  Mundt:  I  heard  your  splendid 
talk  this  evening.  I  hope  and  pray  that  our 
President  will  follow  your  suggestion  for 
peace.  We  surely  expect  the  President  to 
keep  his  campaign  pledges  not  to  get  us 
Into  war. 

Mrs.  J. 

Dallas,  Tex. 
Listened  to  your  radio  talk  last  night  and 
you  are  to  be  congratulated.    The  most  sensi- 
ble talk  I  have  heard  on  our  war  problem. 
Please  air  mall  me  copy  of  your  speech. 

J.  A.  B. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Sn:  Wonderful  speech  of  yours  tonight.  I 
wish  you  could  have  been  at  our  peace  rally 
here  Sunday  of  farmers,  workers,  teachers, 
ministers — all  eager  for  peace.  They  have  no 
radio  or  newspaper  to  control,  but  they  are 
legion.    Fight  for  peace. 

E.  E.  E« 

MiLTORD.  Conn. 
Dear  Rbpsesxntativs  Mundt:  I  am  a 
native-born  American  citizen  whose  father 
fought  In  the  Civil  War  and  whose  three 
half-brothers  voluntarily  enlisted  In  the 
World  War.  I  am  for  America  first,  last,  and 
alwajrs.  If  America  Is  attacked,  then  eVery 
loyal  American  man  and  woman  will  pitch  in 
and  fight  the  Invader,  and  I  will  be  one  of 
them.  I  am  opposed  to  America's  entry  Into 
another  foreign  war  and  to  the  use  of  con- 
voys. I  have  a  right,  and  It  Is  my  duty,  to  be 
as  concerned  about  my  country  as  any  for- 
eigner Is  about  the  land  of  his  birth.  God 
bless  you  and  all  the  other  Congressmen 
championing  the  cause  of  America  and  of 
Americans.  ' 

^  A.  W. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Honorable  Sn:  I  would  like  to  have  a  copy 
of  your  radio  address  as  given  over  the  net- 
work last  night.    I  endorse  wholeheartedly 
your  most  basic  American  stand. 

8.  E.  8. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregoing  are  but  a 
small  sampling  of  the  communications 
which  I  have  received  in  connection  with 
my  suggestion  for  a  mediation  confer- 
ence of  neutrals  and  that  America  keep 
out  of  this  war,  both  in  her  own  interests 
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Fridai.  May  23, 1941 


BY  HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 
NEW  MEXICO 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  o|  the  Record  an  address 
Senator  from  New  Mex- 
over  the  facilities  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  on  Monday 
night.  May  19,  1941,  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  speeding  up  American  industries. 
There  being  njo  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Before  speaking  on  the  subject  which  I 
have  chosen  for  this  evening,  I  first  want  to 
thank  the  Evenini;  Star  for  the  opf>ortunlty 
to  appear  on  this  program. 

I  address  you  U  night  with  no  thought  of 
promoting  the  aims  or  purposes  of  any  group 
or  faction,  organization  or  party.  Fortunately, 
we  are  not  now  concemed  with  any  question 
of  partisan  politics.  Even  the  much-too- 
often  used  terms  "interventionist"  and  "isola- 
tionist" have  no  njieaning  in  connection  with 
the  things  I  havej  In  mind.  In  fact.  I  wish 
those  terms  had  hever  become  a  part  of  our 
vocabulary.  The  Words  "Interventionist"  and 
"Isolationist."  as  they  have  been  used  In  re- 
cent months,  carry  the  implication  to  the 
country,  and  to  the  world  for  that  matter,  that 
America  is  divide^  on  vital  Issues  of  policy 
and  even  of  defence.    That.  I  deplore. 

I  do  have  a  purpose — there  is  one  thing  I  do 
want  to  promote.  That  one  thing  should  be 
paramount  in  the  minds  of  every  American. 
It  involves  only  oiie  course  of  action.  It  is  a 
course  of  action  upon  which  we  can  all  agree, 
without  any  difference  and  without  reserva- 
tion of  any  kind.!  I  plead  tonight  only  for 
these  things  which  will  Insure  and  guarantee 
the  welfare  and  the  safety  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  her  form  of 
government.  In  this  spirit  and  from  this 
standpoint  alone,  I  speak  tonight. 

It  was  not  until  Just  about  1  year  ago  that 
we  in  America  became  conscious  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  to  arm  and  prepare  ourselves, 
as  we  had  never  dreamed  would  be  necessary 
In  our  day  and  generation.    I  do  not  mean 


by  this  that  we  had  been  altogether  asleep. 
I,  myself,  have  always  advocated  a  strong  pre- 
paredness program,  and  since  I  have  been  In 
the  Senate  I  have  voted  for  and  supported 
every  bill  which  has  In  any  way  tended  to 
strengthen  defenses  of  this  country.  I  am 
frank  to  confess  that  until  the  downfall  of 
France  last  year  I  did  not  believe  it  would  be 
necessary  for  us  to  take  the  extreme  measures 
which  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  today.  I  be- 
lieved that  we  could  maintain  a  more-or-less 
neutral  position  and  that  we  could  avoid  be- 
coming involved  in  the  war  abroad. 

Certainly  no  man  dislikes  more  than  I  do 
the  terrific  waste  which  even  preparedness 
for  war  involves.  War  Itself  is  something  I 
hate  with  all  the  Intensity  of  my  soul.  But 
of  war  and  our  becoming  involved  therein. 
I  shall  not  speak  tonight  Let  us  hope  that 
that  bitter  cup  will  pass  us  by. 

I  am  glad  that  I  can  say  that  this  urgent 
need  for  defensive  rearmament  and  the  awful 
threat  of  war  which  hangs  over  every  nation 
of  the  world  today  are  not  of  our  making. 
Not  one  single  bit  of  it  can  be  charged  to 
America,  her  people,  or  her  leaders;  for  that, 
I  am  thankful. 

Notwithstanding  our  complete  lack  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  condition  which  con- 
fronts the  world,  we  must  nevertheless  face 
that  condition  as  it  Is.  The  safety  of  130,- 
000.000  people,  the  preservation  of  free  gov- 
ernment for  free  men,  are  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  we  cannot  shirk.  We 
have  no  choice;  the  choice  has  already  been 
made  for  us  by  those  powers  and  nations  who 
know  no  law  except  the  law  of  brute  force. 
Our  safety  lies  only  In  our  strength;  our  full 
strength  must  yet  be  developed. 

With  these  general  thoughts  In  mind.  I 
want  to  discuss  with  you  tonight  some  of  the 
conditions  with  which  we  are  actually  con- 
fronted. 

I  think  we  all  realize  that  war  as  waged  In 
the  last  Great  War  Is  rot  the  kind  of  war 
that  Is  happening  today.  During  the  long 
years  of  that  war  the  armies  of  the  great 
powers  faced  each  other  on  the  battlefields 
with  practically  unbroken  fronts.  Machine- 
gun  nests,  artillery  fire,  barbed-wire  entangle- 
ments, deep  trenches,  and  all  those  things 
held  the  respective  armies  In  check.  When 
attempts  to  break  through  those  lines  were 
made  the  loss  of  life  was  so  appalling  the 
attempts  often  failed.  Relying  upon  the  ex- 
periences of  that  war.  practically  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  save  one.  prepared  their 
defenses  along  those  lines.  France,  at  great 
cost,  built  the  Maginot  line.  Other  countries 
relied  upon  their  more  or  less  stationary  an  1 
natural  fortifications.  They  believed  them- 
selves to  be  secure  against  attack  from  with- 
out. 

Under  Chancelor  Hitler,  the  German  na- 
tion ptirsued  a  different  course.  With  his 
ascent  to  power,  they  rearmed  their  people 
for  war  In  a  way  which  now  seems  to  have 
boen  entirely  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  other  great  powers.  Mechanized  armies 
furnished  with  tanks  and  other  equipment 
were  strong  enough  to  pierce  almost  any 
fortification.  Airplanes  and  air  forces  in 
overwhelming  numbers  not  only  swamped 
but  actually  terrified  the  opposing  forces. 
Germany  relentlessly  used  and  adopted  all 
the  machinery  and  everything  the  Inventive 
geniuses  of  the  world  had  provided  as  a  part 
of  her  scheme  to  conquer  and  destroy,  domi- 
nate and  control  the  entire  world. 

While  not  a  part  of  my  general  theme  to- 
night. It  might  be  well  to  observe  here, 
merely  to  show  how  entirely  and  completely 
the  German  nation  started  on  this  road  of 
conquest,  that  even  more  devilish  and  brutal 
than  her  armed  forces  were  her  cruel  and 
barbovis  methods  of  the  "fifth  column." 
Through  spies  and  intrigue,  they  sought  to 
destroy — and  did  in  more  than  one  instance 
bore  from  within  and  conquer  an  entire  na- 


tion without  the  firing  of  a  single  shot  and 
wltliout  the  loss  of  a  single  German  life. 
Their  diabolical  program  In  this  regard  is 
ably  detailed  and  explained  in  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  current  issue  of  Fortune  mag- 
azine by  Mr.  Edward  Taylor.  From  that  ar- 
ticle I  quote  a  short  paragraph: 

"At  the  core  of  the  totalitarian  philosophy 
of  war.  profoundly  Infiuenclng  Its  strategy 
and  tactics.  Is  what  might  be  called  pure 
political  warfare — attacks  on  political  objec- 
tives with  political  weapons.  By  political 
warfare  the  Nazis,  who  are  Its  leading  ex- 
ponents to  date,  mean  all  the  roughest  and 
shadiest  tactics  of  politics  such  as  bribery, 
blackmail,  terrorism,  assassination,  and  prop- 
aganda utilized  in  accordance  with  strict 
rules  of  strategy  to  destroy  the  enemy  from 
within." 

Added  to  the  vicloxis  methods  being  em- 
ployed in  the  world  today,  the  German  na- 
tion has  not  hesitated  to  but  does  freely  make 
use  of  the  Insidious,  but  nonetheless  deadly, 
economic  warfare.  It  Is  as  much  a  part  of 
German  strategy  as  the  hordes  of  marching 
armies  Hitler  has  constantly  at  his  com- 
mand. In  this  phase  of  warfare  they  adopt 
every  evil  practice  known  to  the  world  of 
trade.  Monopolistic  practices,  all  sorts  of 
trade  discriminations,  barter  according  to 
their  own  peculiar  standards,  and  many  other 
methods  In  which  no  honorable  businessman 
would  deal,  are  the  rule  and  not  the  ex- 
ception. 

While  I  shall  not  dwell  with  these  subtle. 
Insidious,  and  ingenious  practices  of  the 
"fifth  column"  or  of  the  economic  warfare 
tonight,  I  think  It  is  well  that  America  should 
realize  exactly  the  t3rpe  of  warfare  that  Is 
being  carried  on  In  the  world  today,  and 
which  we  in  this  hemisphere  may  not  es- 
cape— try  as  we  may.  In  fact,  can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  many  of  these  practices  are 
being  employed  In  this  hemisphere  even  now? 
You  don't  see  these  things  in  the  headlines  of 
the  newspapers;  you  don't  read  about  them 
largely  because  they  are  under  cover.  They 
are  secret,  and  only  come  to  light  when  their 
evil  alms  and  designs  have  been  accomplished. 

Yet,  we  cannot  be  blind  to  these  conditions. 
In  the  light  of  Norway,  Denmark,  Holland, 
and  all  of  the  other  ttrlctly  neutral  countries 
conquered  from  within  and  without,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  tragedy  of  Greece  and  the 
other  Balkan  states,  can  any  of  us  Justify  any 
fond  hope  that  we  are  to  escape  unscathed 
and  unhurt  when  the  whole  world  is  being 
burned  and  destroyed  by  the  forces  I  have 
mentioned.  Only  the  deaf  hear  not;  only  the 
blind  see  not.  Let  America  be  neither  deaf 
nor  blind. 

I  said  in  the  beginning  that  our  choice  has 
already  been  made.  It  has  been  made.  There 
is  but  one  course  and  there  is  but  one  answer 
to  these  perilous  conditions — which  I  have 
only  mentioned  and  have  not  attempted  to 
portray  In  all  their  horror.  We  must  pre- 
pare. We  must  be  so  strong  In  military  might 
and  power.  In  the  air.  on  the  sea.  and  on  the 
land,  that  no  outlaw  nation,  either  in  Europe 
or  In  Asia,  will  dare  engage  us  in  battle. 
We  must  prepare  to  fight  the  hard  fight  of  an 
economic  Invasion,  Just  as  strongly  as  we 
would  fight  an  invasion  by  force  of  arms.  The 
activities  of  the  hated  "fifth  column"  must 
be  stopped  Inunedlately  and  these  who  carry 
on  Its  evil  work  must  be  rooted  out  and 
driven  forever  from  cur  land. 

All  this  Is  the  great  task  which  confronts 
all  America — not  any  group,  not  any  faction, 
not  any  party,  but  each  and  every  one  of  va. 

The  greatest  Immediate  need  now  Is  the 
Immediate  speeding  up  of  our  vast  Industrial 
machine.  We  have  proudly  and  truthluUy 
boasted  that  we  are  the  greatest  Industrial 
nation  In  the  world.  We  lead  the  whole  world 
In  our  manufacturing  establishment  and  our 
equipment,  skill,  and  energy  for  the  maFs  pro- 
duction of  every  conceivable  kind  of  machine 
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•nd  derlce.  A  large  part  of  the  Oennan  tri- 
umphs, through  the  machine  and  mechanical 
equipment,  la  due  to  American  Inventive 
genlxu. 

Becauae  we  are  the  kind  of  people  that  we 
are.  however,  and  because  we  have  been  more 
concerned.  In  fact  only  concerned,  with 
|-«aceful  pursuits,  we  have  not  geared  this 
Industrial  machine  of  ours  to  wartime  meth- 
ods such  as  are  employed  today.  Our  plant 
capacities  have  been  devoted  to  the  building 
of  tractors  for  humble  farm  use.  automobiles 
for  pleasure  and  commercial  purposes,  trucks 
_for  similar  uses.  We  have  never  sought  to 
utilize  this  great  capacity  to  make  machines 
of  death.  This  is  all  to  our  credit,  and  I  am 
glad  that  we  are  that  kind  of  a  people.  But. 
nevertheless,  today  we  are  faced  with  this 
fact,  which  I  believe  Is  unalterably  true,  that 
If  we  are  to  live  and  are  to  be  able  In  the 
future  to  direct  oui  attention  to  these  peace- 
ful piuiults.  we  must  today  turn  this  vast 
Industrial  empire  of  ours  away  from  peace- 
ful pursuits  and  into  the  ways  of  preparing 
ourselves  with  every  war  machine  which  the 
enemies  of  free  government  and  free  people 
already  pcssees.  We  must  not  only  equal 
them  In  the  production  of  these  things,  we 
must  excel  them.  That  Is  our  Immediate 
task:  that  Is  the  call  to  industry  In  America 
today.  Civilian  needs  are  going  to  have  to 
be  curtailed.  In  some  respects  we  may  be 
able  to  continue  with  the  production  of  cer- 
tain needed  and  required  machines  for  civil- 
ian use,  but  If  we  are  going  to  prepare  this 
Nation  u  I  believe  she  must  be  prepared,  the 
military  requirements  for  our  great  defensive 
prof^am  must  supersede  and  take  priority 
over  all  other  cousideratlons. 

Perhaps  you  are  thlnki'ig  I  am  extreme  In 
4heae  views,  and  you  may  look  back  again  at 
the  first  World  War  and  think  that  we  did  not 
then  completely  turn  our  entire  industrial  ac- 
tivity over  to  the  manufacture  of  military 
supplies.  That  Is  true:  we  did  not.  During 
that  war  our  Allies  were  able  to,  and  did, 
supply  us  with  much  of  the  equipment  with 
which  our  armies  fought.  After  a  time  we 
were  able  to  supply  our  Army  in  Prance  with 
light  equipment,  such  as  arms,  rifles,  bay- 
or>ets,  and  so  forth;  but  even  at  the  time  of 
the  armistice,  all  the  heavier  equipment,  such 
as  heavy  artillery,  was  being  supplied  by  the 
French  and  British.  Even  with  our  knowl- 
edge of  tractor  machinery  and  equipment, 
according  to  Secretary  of  War  Stimson.  we 
had  succeeded  In  shifting  only  143  tractors 
to  France  when  the  armistice  was  signed. 

In  1917  we  knew  nothing,  practically,  about 
airplanes  for  war  purposes.  Even  after  we 
had  declared  war  we  sent  a  mission  to  France 
to  find  out  what  types  of  planes  were  needed. 
It  was  not  until  1918  that  a  single  plane  was 
deUvered  In  Prance.  In  July  1917  we  had  ap- 
propriated $365,000,000  for  the  purchase  of 
airplanes;  in  1940  the  Congress  appropriated 
one  and  one-half  billion  dollars  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  situation  In  the  manufacture  of 
airplanes  vividly  portrays  what  I  am  trying 
to  tell  you.  Compare  one  and  one-half  billion 
dollars  against  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
million  and  you  will  see  how  necessary  it  ts 
that  this  Industrial  machine  be  speeded  up 
and  faster  and  greater  progress  be  made  each 
day. 

Tbe  figures  I  have  Just  used  give  something 
of  the  general  Idea  confronting  the  Industries 
of  this  Nation.  Time  does  not  permit  a  de- 
tailed dlscuaslon  of  each  industry:  therefore 
I  shall  only  mention  one — again  merely  to 
show  something  of  the  gigantic  task  that 
awaits  Industry  itself. 

If  this  war  has  proved  anything,  it  has 
proved  beyond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
a  nation  which  is  not  adequately  supplied 
wttb  air  power  will  kiee.    Control  of  the  air 


today  Is  as  vital  as  control  of  the  seas  proved 
to  be  In  the  last  war.  The  first  Job,  therefore. 
In  the  Nation's  arms  program  Is  the  building 
of  airplanes — and  more  and  more  planes.  We 
are  told  that  with  the  impetus  given  by 
French  and  English  orders  the  airplane  In- 
dustry had  already  launched  a  gigantic  de- 
velopment and  expansion  program  before  our 
effort  really  began  in  1940.  But  even  now  the 
number  of  planes  being  produced  Is  far  short 
of  the  4.000  planes  monthly  which  the  Presi- 
dent recommended. 

Unfortunately,  adequate  supplies  of  alum- 
inum and  magnesium  have  not  been  provided. 
One  company  had  a  complete  monopoly  of 
the  production  of  aluminum  in  this  country. 
The  special  Senate  investigating  committee, 
headed  by  Senator  Trtxman,  of  Missouri,  which 
is  considering  many  questions  of  our  defense 
program,  develop>ed  some  most  interesting 
information  concerning  the  aluminum  and 
magnesium  supplies.  This  is  Important  when 
It  is  considered  that  at  least  80  percent  of 
a  big  bomber,  including  the  engine,  Is 
aluminum.  The  Aluminum  Co.  had  followed 
the  practice  of  providing  no  excess  capacity, 
either  of  alumina  or  aluminum  production. 
This  may  have  been  good  business  practice, 
beneficial  to  a  monopoly,  but  it  gave  us  no 
excess  capacity  for  war  purposes.  The  Alu- 
minum Co.'s  total  production  on  Its  own 
power,  even  In  1942,  will  only  be  410,000,- 
000  pounds  annually,  whereas  the  estimates 
for  direct  military  needs  alone  are  more  than 
1.200.000,000,  without  Including  Indirect  needs 
or  civilian  requirements. 

This  situation  In  aluminum  presents  the 
thought  which  I  Just  expressed  with  reference 
to  civilian  uses.  It  applies  likewise  to  many 
other  Industries.  I  am  definitely  of  the 
opinion  that  if  we  are  going  to  put  forth  oiir 
full  effort,  we  must  reduce,  curb,  and  curtail 
our  civilian  uses  of  these  essentially  impor- 
tant war  materials.  Oxxr  Industries  must  de- 
vote their  entire  time  and  all  the  facilities 
toward  the  building  of  our  defense  needs. 
When  I  say,  "they  must  devote  their  entire 
time  and  facilities,"  I  include  not  only  the 
machines  but  also  the  management  which 
owns  the  machines,  and  the  men  who  oper- 
ate them.  I  mean  there  m\ist  be  no  strikes, 
either  of  labor  or  of  capital.  The  selfish 
Interest  of  no  group  shall  be  permitted  to 
impede  or  hold  back  this  work  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  coimtry. 

Most  Inadeqiiately,  I  fear,  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  give  something  of  the  great  need  for 
the  mobilization  of  all  our  Industries  In  or- 
der to  make  this  country  as  strong  as  It  can 
be  made — and  as  It  must  be  made. 

I  have  not  mentioned  otir  program  of  aid 
to  the  British.  It  Is  a  subject  imto  Itself. 
Frankly,  I  believe  that  the  superb  battle 
Britain  Is  putting  up  daily  strengthens  our 
own  defense.  I  therefore  wholeheartedly  ap- 
prove our  program  of  giving  all  aid  possible 
to  Great  Britain. 

Our  own  task,  though,  is  to  utilize  the 
vast  Industrial  equipment  of  this  country  to 
Its  full  capacity.  That  can  be  done,  but  It 
will  require  strong  effort.  Half-way  meas- 
ures are  not  enough:  an3rthing  less  than 
complete  use  of  the  facilities  which  we  have 
could  be  disastrous.  The  cost  will  be  great — 
but  failure  will  cost  far  more.  Whatever  lies 
ahead  In  this  hour  of  our  country's  need.  It 
must  be  met  courageously.  Let  us  not  be 
afraid.  Let  effort  be  put  forth  for  our  coim- 
try's  welfare. 

*^e  who  lets  his  country  die, 

Lets  all  things  die; 
And  all  things  dying,  ciirse  him. 

"But  he  who  lets  his  country  live, 

Lets  all  things  live; 
And  aU  things  living,  bless  hUn." 
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Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day last  I  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  a  series  of 
letters  between  Alexander  Holtzoff,  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General, 
and  Dr.  Mary  Beard,  of  New  Milford, 
Conn.,  on  the  subject  of  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  My 
request  was  granted,  but  at  the  time  I 
did  not  have  the  estimate  provided  for 
under  the  rules.  I  now  have  the  esti- 
mate. The  expense  will  be  $247.50.  I 
renew  my  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DSPABTMENT  OF  JUSTICE, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  25,  1940. 
Dr.  Mabt  Beako, 

New  Milford,  Conn. 

ICt  Dkab  Mrs.  Bxaso:  While  you  probably 
do  not  remember  me,  Professor  Beard  wlU, 
of  course,  recall  me  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
In  my  student  days  at  Columbia  I  did  some 
research  work  for  him  for  a  couple  of  years. 
On  the  strength  of  this  fact,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  writing  you  this  letter. 

The  Washington  Star  for  Saturday,  March 
23,  contains  an  article  eimunarlzing  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  you  at  the  Wardman  Park 
Hotel  the  night  before.  The  article  contain* 
the  following  statement: 

"Dr.  Beard  scored  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  declared  that  'under  the 
aegis  of  our  Federal  Government  an  Incipient 
Ogpu  or  Gestapo  appears  to  be  taking  form.' " 

One  of  the  headlines  reads  as  follows: 
"Assails  P.  B.  I." 

It  may  be  that  you  were  erroneously  quoted. 
If  so,  I  am  sure  you  will  welcome  having  the 
matter  brought  'm  joui  attention,  as  you 
would  probably  want  to  make  an  appropriate 
correction. 

If,  however,  you  were  accurately  quoted,  I 
should  like  to  Inform  you  of  certain  facts  of 
which  It  is  reasonable  to  assimie  you  are  not 
aware. 

It  so  happens  that  for  the  past  15  years  I 
have  been,  and  am  now,  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Jvistlce  In  a  legal  capacity. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  as  you 
know,  is  a  branch  of  that  Department.  I 
have  had  nmnerous  official  contacts  with  the 
Biu-eau,  sometimes  almost  daUy.  In  addltloil 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Is  my  close  personal 
friend.  Consequently  I  have  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  observe  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  at  close  range 
from  day  to  day. 

I  know  that  as  a  liberal  you  will  not  want 
to  make  unfair  or  Inaccurate  accusatloiis 
against  any  individual  or  group  of  individuals, 
founded  on  insxifllclent  data.  The  liberal 
splrtt,  of  coxirse,  includes  within  Its  scope  a 
spirit  of  fairness  and  toleranca. 


I  feel  strongly  that  all  liberals  should  sup- 
port the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  as 
an  outstanding  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  the  criminal  law  can  be  enforced  ef- 
ficiently and  at  the  same  time  with  due  ob- 
servance of  the  rights  of  the  accused. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  does 
not  make  arrests  on  suspicion.  It  first  inves- 
~~  tlgates  the  facta  from  an  Impartial  point  of 
view,  free  from  any  preconceived  Ideas.  An 
arrest  Is  made  only  after  the  Investigation 
Inescapably  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
person  that  is  being  taken  Into  custody  is 
guilty  of  the  offense  with  which  he  is  charged. 
This  is  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  about 
98  percent  of  persons  arrested  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  are  later  convicted  in 
the  courts — a  record  that  Is  never  equaled 
by  any  State  or  local  law-enforcement  agency. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  does 
not  engage  in  any  third-degree  tactics,  either 
physical  or  moral.  It  observes  aU  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  some  of  which  are  highly 
technical,  safeguarding  the  rights  of  prison- 
ers as  to  detention,  arraignment,  removal 
from  one  district  to  another,  etc.  I  have  seen 
Mr.  Hoover  and  his  agents  time  and  time 
again  meticulously  analyzing  the  legal  rights 
of  a  person  whom  they  had  placed  under 
arrest  and  assuring  that  »uch  rights  are  prop- 
erly protected. 

In  a  number  of  cases  an  Investigation  made 
by  the  Bureau  has  resulted  in  a  vindication 
of  persons  suspected,  and  occasionally  even 
convicted  of  grave  offenses,  for  all  investiga- 
tions conducted  by  the  Bureau  are  carried 
on  on  a  perfectly  Impartial  and  scientific 
basis,  without  any  desire  to  lead  to  a  particu- 
lar conclusion. 

The  Bureau,  as  you  probably  know,  has 
placed  criminal  investigation  on  a  scientific 
basis  and  has  harnessed  the  processes  of 
physics,  chemistry,  and  other  sciences  to  the 
task  of  solving  crime.  The  result  Is  that  In 
the  Department  of  Jvistlce  BuUdlng  today 
there  is  an  outstanding  physical  and  chemi- 
cal laboratory,  used  solely  for  Investigative 
purposes. 

D3mocracy  and  liberalism  are  not  Incom- 
patible with  efficiency.  The  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  Is  an  outstanding  Ulustra- 
tlon  of  this  fact. 

Mr.  Hoover  himself  represents  the  best 
type  of  career  men  in  the  Government,  a  type 
of  public  servants  without  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  effectively  function. 
One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  the  failure  of 
our  municipal  governments  Is  found  In  the 
fact  that  they  have  not  developed  the  career 
tjrpe  of  public  servant  to  any  great  extent. 
Mr.  Hoover  has  rejected  many  an  opportu- 
nity of  pecuniary  advancement  in  an  en- 
tirely honest  and  legitimate  manner.  For 
example.  2  or  3  years  ago  he  spurned  an 
offer  to  go  on  a  radio  program  for  a  period  of 
3  minutes  a  week,  which  would  have  resulted 
In  paying  him  several  times  the  annual  sal- 
ary that  he  receives  from  the  Government, 
and  which  he  could  have  accepted  without 
Interference  with  his  official  duties.  Mr. 
Hoover  still  lives  In  the  modest  house  In 
which  he  was  born. 

PersonaUy  Mr.  Hoover  is  a  practical  idealist. 
He  has  the  highest  possible  ideals  of  public 
I  service.  He  devotes  to  his  work  almost  all  of 
his  waking  hours,  as  well  as  many  hours  dur- 
ing which  he  should  be  sleeping,  and  has 
practically  no  outside  Interests.  He  Is  a  dy- 
namic person  and  is  a  magnificent  organizer 
and  executive.  In  addition,  he  Is  equipped 
with  a  splendid  Imagination  and  vision,  which 
Is,  of  course,  needed  in  his  line  of  work.  And 
yet,  when  you  get  to  know  him  closely,  you 
find,  strange  to  say,  that  he  is  a  man  of  an 
artistic  temperament,  and  Is  highly  senti- 
mental not  only  In  his  own  personal  circle  but 
also  In  his  relations  with  all  of  his  subordi- 
nates, and  even  at  times  in  dealing  with  per- 
sons whom  he  has  to  arrest.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Hoover  Is  a  strict  disciplinarian 


and  a  hard  taskmaster,  his  entire  staff  Idcd- 
Izes  him,  and  It  has  been  my  observation  that, 
certainly  here  In  Washington,  the  severest 
critics  and  the  most  discerning  Judges  of  the 
merits  of  a  high  public  official,  are  his  own 
subordinates,  for  Washington  is  not  addicted 
to  hero  worship.  The  entire  personnel  of  the 
Bureau  Is  permeated  with  enthusiasm  and 
high  Ideals  for  public  service  as  a  resiilt  of 
Mr.  Hoover's  pervading  Influence. 

You  will,  of  course,  recaU  that  the  kidnap- 
ing wave  which  menaced  the  Nation  several 
years  ago  was  checked  as  a  result  of  the  work 
of  the  F.  B.  I.  Similarly  bank  robberies  have 
diminished  to  such  an  extent  that  Insvtrance 
companies  have  reduced  their  Insurance  rates 
on  policies  protecting  banks  against  burglars 
and  robbers.  On  the  other  hand.  I  have  never 
heard  of  an  Innocent  person  being  convicted 
as  a  result  of  an  F.  B.  I.  Investigation,  whUe 
persons  erroneously  suspected  have  frequently 
been  vindicated  by  the  F.  B.  I. 

There  have  been  a  few  criticisms  recently 
directed  against  the  Bureau  which,  on  analy- 
sis, do  not  hold  water.  These  criticisms  have 
originated  from  three  groups  of  persons.  In 
the  first  are  some  persons  who  are  moved  by 
professional  Jealousy.  I  have  no  criticism  to 
make  of  them,  because  natvire  endowed  man- 
kind with  envy  and  Jealousy.  The  second 
group  Is  composed  of  those  who  have  been  In- 
terested In  persons  who  have  come  afoul  ot 
the  criminal  law.  Of  them  nothing  need  be 
said.  The  third  group  is  composed  of  a  few 
Isolated  liberals  who  have  not  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  Inform  themselves,  but  have  acted  on 
hearsay  derived  from  the  first  two  sources. 
They  have  forgotten  that  "He  that  filches 
from  me  my  good  name  robs  me  of  that  which 
not  enriches  him  and  makes  me  poor,  indeed." 

The  criticisms  have  been  directed  to  an 
arrest  of  a  few  individuals  in  Detroit  for  vio- 
lating the  statute  making  It  a  criminal  of- 
fense to  enlist  persons  In  this  country  for 
service  In  the  armed  forces  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  fact  Is  that  these  prosecutions 
were  ordered  by  Attorney  General  Murphy, 
who  directed  that  firm  and  prompt  action  be 
taken.  It  was  Mr.  Hoover's  duty  to  carry  out 
those  directions.  The  arrests  were  made  early 
In  the  morning,  as  it  was  known  that  some 
of  the  persons  against  whom  the  warrants 
were  issued  were  so  employed  as  made  it  nec- 
essary for  them  to  leave  their  homes  very 
early.  The  persons  arrested  were  not  put  In 
cells,  but  were  permitted  to  remain  In  the 
Bureau  offices  until  they  were  arraigned  In 
court  that  afternoon.  They  would  have  been 
arraigned  In  the  morning,  except  for  the  fact 
that  the  Judge  did  not  want  to  take  the  case 
up  imtll  3  o'clock.  After  arraignment,  they 
were  turned  over  to  the  United  States  mar- 
shal, with  whom  the  Bvireau  has  no  connec- 
tion. A  picture  has  been  published  showing 
the  prisoners  as  being  chained  with  others  for 
safe  conveyance  to  JaU.  This  happened  after 
the  prisoners  left  the  custody  of  the  Bureau. 

A  considerable  fog  has  been  created  In  re- 
gard to  wire  tapping.  ActuaUy,  the  Bureau 
has  employed  this  investigative  weapon  In 
comparatively  few  cases,  and  even  then  In 
respect  only  to  such  grave  offenses  as  kidnap- 
ing, extortion,  etc.  Other  Investigative  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  post-office  inspectors  and  the 
alcohol  tax  agents  of  the  Treasury,  have  been 
accustomed  to  use  it  to  a  far  greater  extent. 
To  what  extent  wire  tapping  conducted  by 
law-enforcement  officers  is  illegal  has  not  as 
yet  been  decided  by  the  courts.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  merely  held  that  evidence  obtained 
by  this  means  Is  not  admissible  In  court. 
Whether  It  will  hold  that  tapping  telephone 
wires  by  law-enforcement  officers  Is  Illegal 
for  aU  purposes,  for  example,  locating  the 
victim  of  a  kidnaping,  remains  for  the 
future  to  determine. 

As  a  matter  of  ethics,  tapping  telephone 
wires  Is  no  different  from  wearing  false 
whiskers,  overhearing  a  conversation,  pretend- 
ing to  be  an  employee,  or  any  of  the  other 


devices  which  have  been  used  by  investigators 
from  time  immemorial  and  which  have  always 
been  sanctioned  by  public  opinion.  Tapping 
wires  Is,  after  all,  nothing  but  an  elongated 
form  of  eavesdropping. 

I  suppose  that  if  a  member  of  your  family 
were  kidnaped  and  you  were  Informed  that 
Bureau  agents  had  lost  the  traU  of  the  kid- 
naper because  they  were  unable  to  tap  cer- 
tain telephone  wires,  you  would  be  exceed- 
ingly Indignant.  This  discussion  is,  however, 
purely  academic,  because  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral very  wisely  has  Issued  orders  that  aU 
wire  tapping  should  stop,  and  that  no  cases 
In  which  any  Government  agency  had  tapped 
wires  should  hereafter  be  prosecuted  by 
United  States  attorneys,  unless  and  until  the 
Congress  should  clarify  the  matter  by  fur- 
ther legislation. 

Some  persons  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  situation  have  intimated  that  Mr.  Hoover 
likes  publicity.  This  Is  a  common  human 
falling,  but  one  which  Mr.  Hoover  doee  not 
share.  Newspaper  men  In  Washington  have 
frequently  criticized  Mr.  Hoover  for  his  In- 
accessibility to  reporters  and  for  his  refusal 
to  divulge  Information  to  which  they  think 
tbsy  are  entitled.  He  never  discusses  pend- 
ing cases,  because  he  does  not  consider  It 
In  the  best  Interests  of  law  enforcement  to 
do  so.  After  an  arrest  Is  made  the  publlo 
19  entitled  to  ^he  Information,  and  such  In- 
formation and  the  surrounding  details  are 
given  out  through  the  Attorney  General's 
office. 

I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  told  Mr. 
Hoover  that  In  his  fUes  are  many  Interest- 
ing statements  that  would  make  excellent 
material  for  a  Sunday  newspaper  article,  or 
for  a  magazine  story,  but  he  has  always 
shrunk,  with.  I  ^hink,  unnecessary  and  im- 
due  modesty,  from  volimteering  to  give  out 
such  data. 

ThU  letter  has  been  longer,  perhaps,  than 
It  shotild  have  been.  I  know,  however,  that 
as  a  liberal  you  wiU  want  to  know  the  facts, 
for  the  liberal  point  of  view  necessarily  Im- 
plies such  an  attitude.  I  also  know  that  you 
would  not  want  to  do  an  Injustice  to  a  group 
of  efficient,  high-minded  public  servants, 
who,  after  all,  have  not  lost  the  feelings  of 
human  beings  merely  because  they  have  en« 
tered  the  Federal  service. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  transcripts  of  two 
speeches  made  In  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  Ueallng  with  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  which  substantiate  the 
foregoing  facts. 

With  best  r<;gard8  to  yotuwlf  and  Professor 
Beard,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

AXXXANDB  HOLTZOFT. 

New  Milfoso,  Conn.,  March  30, 1940. 

Deab  Ma.  Holtzoff:  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  re- 
new an  old  acquaintance  If  only  by  letter. 
Of  course,  I  remember  you  very  well  and  the 
efficient  help  you  rendered  my  husband  In 
other  years.  He  often  speaks  of  you  himself 
In  warm  terms  of  appreciation  of  your  coop- 
eration at  that  time  and  has  been  interested 
In  good  work  you  have  since  done  on  your 
own  responsibility. 

Coming  to  the  subject  of  your  letter  to 
me,  dated  March  25,  I  admit  first  of  all 
that  the  report  of  my  address  to  which  you 
refer  is  substantially  correct.  I  did  say  that 
"an  Incipient  Ogpu  or  Gestapo  appears  to  be 
tcJclng  form"  and  that  a  black  network  Is 
being  prepared  imder  the  aegis  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  reply  to  this  declaration  of  mine,  you 
pay  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Edgar  Hoover  as  a 
man  and  to  the  services  which  he  has  un- 
questionably rendered  In  tracking  down 
genuine  criminals  such  as  kidnapers.  Of 
Qourse,  efficiency  In  this  matter  Is  commend- 
able and  all  deceat  citizens  are  grateful  for 
it.    But  to  use  the  language  of  lawyers,  12 
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I  am  not  presuming.  I  reply,  in  turn,  that 
your  commenU  on  my  charge,  granting  their 
truth,  are  Immaterial  and  Irrelevant. 

lly  statement  wa«  a  statement  of  fact. 
The  proof  of  the  fact  Is  provided  by  Mr. 
Hoover's  own  testimony. 

Now  what  Is  an  Ogpu  or  Gestapo?  It  to 
~^  poUtlcal  police  system.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  House  Subconunlttee  on  Appro- 
priations on  November  30,  1939,  Mr.  Hoover 
stated  that  he  had  "found  It  necessary  to 
organize  a  Oeneral  Intelligence  Division  in 
Washington"  for  the  purpose  (among  other 
things)  of  Indexing  individuals,  groups,  and 
organizations  engaged  Ir  "subversive  activi- 
ties •  •  •  or  any  activities  that  are  pos- 
sibly detrimental  to  the  internal  security  of 
the  United  States."  In  his  testimony  In 
January  1940  Mr.  Hoover  elaborated  on  the 
work  of  this  O.  I.  D.  and  said  that  he  Is  get- 
ting ready  for  the  event  of  "any  greater  emer- 
gency to  our  country." 

You  know  very  weU.  Mr.  Holtzofl.  as  a 
lawyer,  that  it  is  ^e  sole  business  of  the 
T.  B.  I.  to  detect  crimes  trader  Federal  law, 
and  crimes  only  Tou  know  very  well  that 
■ubversive  activities  are  not  crimes  defined  by 
any  statute  of  the  United  States.  You  know 
also  that  activities  possibly  detrimental  to  the 
internal  security  of  the  United  SUtes  are  not 
crimes  defined  by  any  statute  of  the  United 
States.  You  know  that  these  are  political 
terms  used,  often  loosely,  to  blacken  or  smear 
anybody  who  holds  unconventional  or  un- 
popular Ideas.  Until  such  things  are  made 
crimes  by  law,  no  officer  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  any  lawfiil  right  to 
index  or  spy  upon  persons  engaged  In  these 
acUvitlee. 

Tlius,  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Hoover's  own 
testimony,  he  stands  convicted  In  the  eyes 
of  the  law  and  Justice  of  the  offense  of  set- 
ting up  a  political  police  for  the  purpose  of 
tpjing  upon  and  blacklisting  persons  g\illty 
of  no  crimes  against  the  United  States.  Do 
jrou  deny  Mr.  Hoover's  own  testimony?  Do 
you  deny  that  the  G.  L  D.  Is  primarily  con- 
eemed  with  so-called  political  opinions  and 
actions  which  are  not  crimes  at  all?  Do  you 
contend  that  Mr.  Hoover  has  plenary  Juris- 
diction over  the  opinions  and  political  activi- 
ties of  American  citizens  and  a  right  to  index 
and  blacklist  them  In  the  F.  B.  I.? 

Granting  that  your  high  praise  of  Mr. 
Hocver  as  a  gentleman  is  entirely  correct,  I 
must  say  to  you  that  I  have  flrst-liand  knowl- 
edge (evidence)  of  the  kinds  of  offenses 
against  decency  and  democracy  which  were 
committed  in  the  days  of  A.  Mitchell  Palmer 
when  the  same  Mr.  Hoover  was  associated 
with  the  same  kind  of  general  Intelligeuce 
work  he  Is  now  undertaking:  when  the  most 
elementary  political  and  civil  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  were  violated  by  Federal  officers; 
when  Innocent  persons  were  hounded  and 
rounded  up;  when  persons  were  arrested  on 
mere  su^lclon,  held  Incommunicado,  and 
then  released  without  so  much  as  a  word 
of  apology.  You  and  Mr.  Hoover  himself  may 
have  forgotten  tiila  history,  but  Informed. 
educated  men  and  women  of  America  have 
oot  futfotten  it. 

It  to  by  their  words  that  men  are  known. 
Tou  know  that  the  political  police  hysteria 
of  thoee  days  not  so  long  ago  has  been  vigor- 
ously condemned  by  such  outstanding  and 
exceedingly  reputable  citizens  as  Charles 
Evans  Hughes.  Harlan  F.  Stone,  and  Felix 
Frankfurter,  now  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

You  and  Mr.  Hoover  will  have  to  do  more 
than  praise  your  own  works  and  his  charac- 
ter if  you  are  to  escape  the  charge  of  form- 
ing a  political  police  and  blacklisting  citizens 
Innocent  of  all  crimes  under  the  law.  You 
will  have  to  clean  house.  Tou  will  have  to 
abolish  the  poUtlcal  pdice  division  of  the 
F.  B.  I.  Tou  will  have  to  c<Hivlnce  the  decent 
people  of  America,  defending  their  democracy 
at  home,  that  you  are  engaged  sc^ely  In  en- 
fordag  Um  law  and  that  you  are  not  inter- 


fering with  lawful  political  opinions  and  ac- 
tivities— ^that  is  to  say,  with  free  speech  and 
assembly.  Fortunately  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Coiirt  have  respect 
for  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  th^  land 
and  thoee  of  us  who  have  any  money  may 
defend  ourselves  against  your  political  po- 
lice, though  the  poor  and  helpless  may  have 
to  take  blackjacks,  detention  cells,  prison, 
and  ruin. 

To  these  Insistent  questions  I  shall  greatly 
appreciate  your  answers:  Is  there  a  G.  I.  D. 
In  the  F.  B.  I.?  Or  Is  there  not?  Is  It  en- 
gaged'>ln  activities  connected  with  the  Index- 
ing of  persons  who  In  Mr.  Hoover's  sovereign 
(pinion  are  engaged  in  activities  which  he 
calls  subversive  or  "possibly  detrimental  to 
internal  security?"  Or  Is  it  not?  What  does 
the  adverb  "possibly"  mean  in  this  relation? 
Is  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  the  same  person  who 
helped  in  the  Palmer  raids?    Or  is  he  not? 

These  questions  can  be  answered  simply 
by  a  yes  or  a  no.  And  you  know  the  an- 
swers.   What  are  they? 

With  warm  personal  regards  based  on  an 
old  friendship, 

I  am  sincerely. 

DZPABTMKNT  OF  JUSTICX, 

Washingion.  D.  C.  April  2,  1940. 
Dr.  Mabt  R.  Beard, 

New  Milford,   Conn. 
Deax  Mas.  Bearo:  I  appreciate  yo\ir  full  and 
frank  reply  to  my  letter  of  March  25,  and  I 
take    pleastire   in    promptly    answering    the 
questions  contained  in  It. 

Mr.  J  Edgar  Hoover  was  not  in  charge  of, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with,  the  manner  In 
which  the  arrests  were  made  of  the  so-called 
radicals  under  the  administration  of  Attorney 
General  A.  Mitchell  Palmer.  Mr.  Hoover  at 
that  time  was  not  connected  with  the  Federal 
Bweau  of  Investigation  but  was  a  special 
assistant  to  the  Attorney  General.  His  func- 
tion was  at  that  time  limited  to  the  handling 
of  legal  matters  and  the  preparation  of  evi- 
dence for  presentation  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties in  connection  with  those  activities. 

It  Is  xmquestlonably  the  fact  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Is  to  detect  violations  of  Federal  criminal 
statutes  and  to  apprehend  offenders  against 
such  statutes.  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  misapprehension  concerning  the 
General  Intelligence  Division  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  Bureau,  as  any 
efficient  law-enforcement  organization  should 
do,  and  many  of  them  actually  do,  keeps  lists 
of  persons  who  have  committed  certain 
crimes  In  the  past,  and  may  therefore  com- 
mit similar  crimes  in  the  future.  For  ex- 
ample, it  has  a  list  of  bank  robbers.  In  the 
same  sense  it  maintains  a  list  of  persons  who 
have  engaged  in  foreign  espionage  and  sabo- 
tage or  have  committed  other  similar  criminal 
offenses.  These  activities,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, are  violations  of  specific  Federal  crim- 
inal statutes. 

The  phrase  "subversive  activities,  or  any 
activities  that  are  possibly  detrimental  to  the 
internal  secvirlty  of  the  United  States"  was 
used  by  Bfr.  Hoover  In  his  testimony  in  that 
narrow  sense  as  being  limited  to  activities 
that  constitute  violations  of  statutes  that  are 
now  on  the  books.  It  was  not  used  in  the 
tenuous,  nebulous  sense  In  which  it  ts  some- 
times employed.  Consequently,  I  must  indeed 
deny  in  answer  to  your  question  that  the 
General  Intelligence  Division  is  concerned 
with  so-called  political  opinions  and  actions 
which  are  not  crimes  at  all.  There  Is  no  po- 
litical police  division  of  the  Federal  Bivcau 
of  Investigation. 

In  this  connection  the  term  "subversive 
activities"  was  used  in  a  similar  sense  in  a 
statement  made  by  the  President  on  Sep- 
tember 8.  1939.  instructing  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  of  the  Department  of 
Jtistice  to  take  charge  of  investigative  work  In 
matters  relating  to  espionage,  sabotage,  and 
violations  of  the  neutrality  regulations. 


I  am  afraid  that  I  do  not  imderstand  your 
suggestion  that  the  poor  and  helpless  may 
have  to  take  "blackjacks,  detention  cells, 
prison,  and  ruin."  Federal  Bxueau  of  Investi- 
gation Agents  do  not  carry  blackjacks  or  any 
other  weapon  of  that  type,  and  they  have 
never  been  known  to  maltreat  prisoners.  The 
few  detention  cells  that  they  have  are  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  are  cells  in  every  police 
station,  to  hold  a  prisoner  overnight  or  for 
a  few  hours  during  the  day  before  he  Is  taken 
before  a  Federal  Judge  or  a  United  States 
Commissioner  for  arralgiunent.  No  one  is 
sent  to  prison  except  as  a  result  of  a  trial 
prescribed  by  law. 

With  kind  personal  regards  to  you  and  to 
Professor  Beard,  I  am 

Sincerely  yoiurs, 

Alzxucdek  Holtzoit. 


Niw  MmoBD,  Conn.,  April  4. 1941. 

Deax  Ma.  HoLTZorr:  I  am  grateful  to  you 
for  your  kind  letter  of  April  2,  in  reply  to  my 
reply  to  your  original  letter  to  me.  In  writ- 
ing you  again.  I  am  taking  It  for  granted  that 
you  appreciate  the  fact  that  I  am  not  a  virago 
but  a  seeker  after  the  realities  of  this  affair. 
And  as  I  am  given  to  see  the  situation,  your 
letter  of  April  2  does  not  yet  meet  the  issues 
which  I  had  raised.  So  let  me  take  up  the 
points  of  your  reply  seriatim. 

I  said  in  my  letter  to  you,  dated  March  30, 
that  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  associated  in 
the  days  of  A.  Mitchell  Palmer  with  the  same 
kind  of  general  Intelligence  work  he  is  now 
imdertaklng.  You  reply  that  he  was  not 
in  charge  of  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
manner  in  which  arrests  were  made;  that  he 
was  not  then  connected  with  the  F.  B.  I.;  that 
he  was  a  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

But  I  did  not  say  that  Mr.  Hoover  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  manner  of  the  arrests  or 
that  he  was  connected  then  with  the  F.  B.  I. 
I  know  that  Mr.  Hoover,  from  1919  to  1921, 
was  special  assistant  to  Mr.  Palmer,  and  that 
Palmer  was  the  man  guilty  of  the  outrages 
described  in  The  Deportations  Delirium  of 
1920,  by  Mr.  Louis  Post,  then  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  the  Wilson  administration. 

You  admit  that  Mr.  Hoover  handled  legal 
matters  and  the  preparation  of  cases  In  con- 
nection with  those  activities.  Thus  you  con- 
cede my  contention  that  Mr.  Hoover  was  then 
associated  with  that  type  of  general  Intelli- 
gence work.  Mr.  Palmer's  whole  policy  was  a 
policy  of  frenzy;  arrests  were  often  made  in 
defiance  of  law;  the  whole  business  was  dis- 
graceful; and  yet  Mr.  Hoover  stayed  right 
there  at  his  post  helping  Palmer.  If  he  was 
not  In  thorough  sympathy  with  the  activities 
of  his  superior  he  could  have  resigned  as  a 
free  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  not  an 
Intransigent  bureaucrat.  So  I  contend  that 
my  point  about  the  two  men — Hoover  and 
Palmer — stands  imshaken.  Indeed  it  is  con- 
firmed by  your  own  statement  in  your  let- 
ter dated  April  2. 

In  the  second  place,  you  say  that  the  F.  B.  I, 
keeps  lists  of  criminals.  Of  course,  it  does 
and  should.  I  never  suggested  that  it  should 
not  keep  track  of  criminals  and  persons 
charged  with  being  criminals.  Hasn't  the 
F.  B.  I.  been  doing  that  all  along?  I  have 
not  assailed  it  for  that  operation.  But  why 
the  establishment  of  a  General  Intelligence 
Division  in  September  1939?  Why  didn't  the 
Bxireau  simply  expand  its  Indexing  Division 
if  it  needed  more  indexing  of  criminals? 

In  the  third  place,  you  say  that  Mr.  Hoover 
used  the  phrase  "subversive  activities  or  any 
activities  that  are  possibly  detrimental  to  the 
Internal  seciirlty  of  the  United  States  in  that 
narrow  sense  as  being  limited  to  violations 
of  statutes  that  are  now  on  the  books." 

Mr.  Hoover  is  a  trained  lawyer.  Subversive 
activities  and  possibly  detrimental  activities 
are  loose  words  and  they  are  never  used  by  a 
careful  lawyer  as  denoting  positive  crimes  on 
statute  books.  Nor  Is  the  word  "general",  as 
applied  to  Intelligence  Division,  one  of  nar- 


row implications.  Mr.  Hoover  is  either  a  loose 
thinker  and  a  loose  talker  or  he  uses  words 
In  their  exact  meaning  as  far  as  may  be.  If 
the  former  is  true,  he  has  no  business  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  at  all.  If  the  latter  is 
true,  he  was  talking  about  running  down  per- 
sons not  guilty  of  actual  legal  crimes.  Fur- 
thermore, Mr.  Hoover,  in  the  testimony  td 
which  I  have  referred  In  my  earlier  letter, 
used  other  language  indicating  that  he  meant 
exactly  what  I  declared  he  meant,  namely, 
interfering  with  persons  not  accused  of 
crimes.  Please  read  again  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  testimony  and  then  let  m3  know 
whether  you  are  still  confident  thet  he  meant 
only  crimes  defined  by  statue. 

In  the  fourth  place,  you  say  that  there  is 
no  political  police  division  In  the  F,  B.  I. 
Then  why  have  a  General  Intelligence  ^Divi- 
sion at  all?  Why  not  call  it  a  division  for 
indexing  criminals?  The  fact  that  President 
Roosevelt  spoke  of  subversive  activities  does 
not  make  these  activities  crimes.  Nor  does 
it  necessarily  make  these  activities  subversive. 
Subversive  of  what?  And  after  all.  President 
Roosevelt  is  not  the  lawmaker  imder  the 
Constitution. 

In  the  fifth  place,  you  say  that  the  F.  B.  I. 
has  "never  been  known  to  maltreat  prisoners." 
This  mav  not  be  known  to  you  But  if  you 
will  read  the  booklet  F.  B.  I.  Detroit  and 
the  statements  signed  by  the  persons  ar- 
rested In  Detroit,  you  will  surely  have  more 
information  on  this  subject. 

In  my  letter  I  said  that  "the  poor  and 
helpless  may  have  to  take  the  blackjacks, 
detention  cells,  prison,  and  ruin."  That  is 
what  many  of  them  got  in  the  last  "general 
intelligence"  delirium,  under  A.  Mitchell 
Palmer  whose  special  assistant  was  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  Since  we  are  threatened  with  an- 
other "general  Intelligence"  delirium,  it  seems 
rational  to  expect  that  many  will  have  to 
take  these  things  again. 

You  say  that  no  one  Is  sent  to  prison  ex- 
cept as  a  result  of  a  trial  as  prescribed  by  law. 
But  as  a  lawyer  you  know  that  many  a  per- 
son has  been  tried  In  scenes  of  hysteria,  falsely 
convicted,  and  Imprisoned.  In  an  address  to 
the  Haivard  law  alumni  In  1920,  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  himself  described  the  fanatical 
way  In  which  many  trials  were  conducted  In 
the  "general  Intelligence"  outburst  of  1919. 

Naturally  I  am  not  recounting  here  the  his- 
tory of  that  political  police  frenzy.    Fully  to 
get  my  meaning  you  have  but  to  read  the 
volume  by  Louis  Post  cited  above. 
Yovirs  sincerely. 

Department  or  Justice, 
Washington,  D.  C.  April  11,  1940. 
Dr.  Mart  R.  Beard, 

NeiD  Milford,  Conn. 

Dear  Mrs.  Beard:  Naturally  I  do  not  want 
to  prolong  unduly  the  correspondence  that 
we  have  been  having  concerning  your  criti- 
cisms of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  Its  Director,  Mr.  John  Edgar  Hoover.  I 
do  feel,  however,  that  the  remarks  contained 
in  your  letter  of  April  4  call  for  some  com- 
ments. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Hoover  had  no  connection 
with  the  manner  In  which  the  arrests  were 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  Attorney 
General  A.  Mitchell  Palmer  Is  sufficient  to  dis- 
associate him  from  any  responsibility  In  the 
matter.  The  mere  fact  that  he  was  connected 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  at  the  time 
is  of  no  consequence.  There  are  many  officials 
and  employees  now  In  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice who  were  here  when  Mr.  Palmer  was  At- 
torney General,  and  there  are  a  good  many 
who  antedate  him.  There  are  many  here  now 
who  served  in  the  Daugherty  era.  Surely  you 
would  not  visit  on  them  the  sins  of  Mr. 
Palmer  and  Mr.  Daugherty.  In  a  big  organi- 
zation such  as  the  Departnaent  of  Justice  the 
various  members  of  Its  personnel  cannot  be 
held  morally  responsible  for  actions  of  other 
officers  or  employees,  i  Each  one  Is  responsible 
for  what  he  does  hloaself.  Neither  is  there 
any  moral  responsltility  on  the  part  of  a 


member  of  a  big  organization  to  resign  from 
his  position  merely  because  he  disagrees  or 
disapproves  of  some  of  the  actions  of  his  as- 
sociates. I  strongly  feel  that  any  Intimation 
that  Mr.  Hoover  is  in  any  way  responsible,  or 
should  be  judged  even  to  a  partial  extent  by 
the  character  of  the  raids  conducted  in  the 
Palmer  regime.  Is  grossly  unfair,  especially  as 
I  happen  to  know  that  he  has  personally 
disapproved  the  course  then  pursued. 

A  considerable  portion  of  your  letter  Is  de- 
voted to  questioning  the  terminology  used  by 
Mr.  Hoover  and  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. After  all,  this  resolves  itself  into 
a  disputation  over  linguistics.  The  facts 
themselves  are  as  I  have  stated  them  here- 
tofore. 

So  far  as  the  Detroit  arrests  were  con- 
cerned, I  think  It  is  only  fair  to  reiterate 
that  they  were  ordered  by  Attorney  General 
Murphy,  who  Issued  directions  that  the  mat- 
ter be  handled  immediately  and  with  firm- 
ness. The  alleged  maltreatment  of  the  pris- 
oners consisted  In  the  fact  that  they  were 
chained  by  the  marshal  after  they  were  Com- 
mitted by  the  court.  This  happened  subse- 
quently to  the  time  that  they  left  the 
custody  of  the  Federal  Bvireau  of  Investiga- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  during  the  few  hours 
they  were  In  custody  of  Bureau  agents,  they 
were  treated  with  every  possible  considera- 
tion and  were  allowed  to  sit  in  the  offices  of 
the  Bureau  until  the  judge  convened  covirt. 

The  last  two  paragraphs  of  yovir  letter 
constitute  a  criticism  of  the  courts  rather 
than  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
and,  therefore,  may  properly  be  considered 
to  be  outside  of  the  scope  of  the  questions 
that  we  have  been  considering. 

I  consider  myself  a  competent  witness  con- 
cerning the  activities  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  since  I  have  watched  them 
from  day  to  day  over  a  period  of  years  The 
facts  are  as  I  have  stated  them  In  my  former 
letters  to  you.  I  can  vouch  for  their  ac- 
curacy. Of  necessity  you  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  seciue  any  information  except 
through  hearsay,  which  always  forms  a  very 
unreliable  and  uncertain  basis  for  condemn- 
ing another  human  being  or  group  of  hvmian 
beings. 

I  hope  that  this  correspondence  will  lead 
to  a  renewal  of  our  old  acquaintance.  If 
either  you  or  Professor  Beard  have  occasion 
to  be  In  Washington,  I  trust  that  you  get  In 
touch  with  me. 

With  best  regards  to  Professor  Beard  and 
yourself. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alexander  Boltzoff. 


New  Mtltokd,  Conn.,  April  16,  1940. 

Dear  Mr.  Holtzoft:  Of  course,  you  and  I 
have  no  desire  merely  to  quarrel.  Nor  do  I 
wish  to  base  my  thinking  on  mere  hearsay, 
for  that  is  not  my  custom. 

You  are  r.o  doubt  right  in  saying  that  per- 
haps a  prolongation  of  our  correspondence 
may  not  be  useful.  I  appreciate  what  you 
have  written  me,  and  what  you  have  written 
out  of  your  luiowledge  and  experience  nat- 
urally carries  weight  with  me. 

But  there  Is  one  point  concerning  which  I 
have  doubts  and  which  I  would  appreciate 
yovir  helping  me  to  clear.  You  were  not  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  1919-20  and 
your  statements  bearing  on  that  period  must 
be  based  on  some  documentary  or  other  evi- 
dence, rather  than  on  hearsay.  May  I  there- 
fore assume  that  you  have  such  doctiments 
which  you  can  refer  me  to  or  send  to  me? 
Or  that  you  have  talked  over  that  period  with 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  have  his  personal 
authority  for  your  statement  concerning  his 
relation  to  the  actions  then  taken  against 
elements  called  "subversive"? 

If  you  could  enlighten  me  on  this  matter, 
I  should  feel  more  certain  of  my  ground.    I 
regret  that  the  distance  between  us  makes 
direct  conversation  so  difficult. 
Yours  sincerely. 


DEPAxncENT  or  Jvsncm, 
Washington,  D.  C.  April  23,  1940. 
Dr.  Mart  R.  Beard. 

New  Milford,  Conn. 

Dear  Mas.  Beard:  I  am  very  glad  that  you 
propounded  the  question  which  Is  in  your 
mind  concerning  assertions  that  have  been 
made  and  which  attempt  to  connect  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  with  the  raids  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  Attorney  Oeneral  A.  Mitchell 
Palmer. 

My  statement  to  you  to  the  effect  that  he 
did  not  direct,  supervise,  participate  in,  or 
have  any  connection  with  the  manner  in 
which  those  dragnet  raids  were  conducted 
was  based  on  Mr.  Hoover's  personal  authority 
to  me,  and  therefore  I  am  willing  to  vouch 
for  It.  The  arrests  were  made  under  the 
direction  of  William  J.  Flynn.  then  head  ot 
the  Bureau  of  Investigation,  who.  together 
with  Mr.  Palmer,  must  be  regarded  as  re- 
sponsible for  such  excesses  as  took  place.  Mr. 
Hoover  was  then  special  assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General.  His  fiuictlon  was  con- 
fined to  the  preparation  of  evidence.  He  did 
not  participate  in  ordering  or  carrying  out 
the  arrests. 

I  also  happen  to  know  that  &Ir.  Hoover 
personally  did  not  and  does  not  approve  the 
manner  In  which  those  raids  were  conducted. 
This  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
since  Mr.  Hoover  became  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  the  Bureau  has 
never  engaged  In  dragnet  raids  of  any  kind, 
not  even  when  endeavoring  to  solve  a  vicious 
crime.  The  Bureau  considers  such  tactics 
as  an  improper  procedure  and  violative  of 
the  civil  rights  of  Individuals  who  may  turn 
out  to  be  Innocent,  although  I  might  add 
that  there  are  other  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies which  Indulge  In  such  practices  without 
having  any  criticism  turned  against  them 
from  liberal  groups. 

While  I  did  not  become  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  until  October  1924, 
during  the  regime  of  Justice  Stone  as  Attor- 
ney General,  many  of  the  events  that  had 
transpired  during  the  preceding  few  years 
were  still  sufficiently  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
many  members  of  the  departmental  staff,  to 
enable  me  to  gather  considerable  knowledge 
as  to  the  departmental  activities  during  that 
period. 

May  I  add  In  this  connection  that  It  was 
jvtstlce  Stone,  who,  as  Attorney  General,  ele- 
vated Mr,  Hoover  to  his  present  post.  Justice 
Stone,  as  an  outstanding  liberal,  would  not 
have  done  so  If  he  had  not  made  a  study  of 
Mr.  Hoover's  personality  and  found  him  in 
every  way  fit  for  the  high  position  that  he 
occupies.  As  you  probably  Itnow,  Jvistice 
Stone  In  addition  to  being  a  great  liberal  is 
an  excellent  Judge  of  men.  The  confidence 
reposed  In  Mr.  Hoover  by  Attorney  General 
Stone  was  continued  by  every  one  of  hla 
successors. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  a  grave  Injustice 
has  been  done  to  Mr.  Hoover  In  attempting 
to  connect  him  with  the  Mitchell  Palmer 
raids,  merely  because  he  happened  to  be  a 
member  of  the  departmental  staff  at  the  time. 
Unfortunately,  It  Is  difficult  to  make  complete 
reparation  for  criticisms  that  have  been  pub- 
licized against  i>ersons  in  the  public  eye.  For 
that  very  reason  it  Is  essential  that  caution 
and  care  be  observed  In  undertaking  to  con- 
demn an  official  publicly. 

If  there  are  any  other  questions  that  I  may 
be  able  to  help  to  answer,  I  hope  you  will  not 
hesitate  to  let  me  know,  as  I  want  to  do  every- 
thing In  my  power  to  give  you  ample  and 
accurate  Information  on  the  subject  in  which 
you  are  Interested, 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alexander  Holtzovt. 


New  Mnj>o«o,  Conn.,  May  7.  1940. 

Dear  Mr.  Holtzoit  :  Prior  to  the  receipt  of 

your  letter  of  April  25  it  was  my  Intention  to 

let  the  subject  of  our  correepondence  drc^. 

ISut  your  categorical  declaration  in  that  letter 
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niam  •  question  of  fundamental  accuracy 
which  has  led  me  to  review  as  carefully  as  I 
could  the  historical  evidence  In  my  possession 
that  bears  upon  all  your  allegations,  asser- 
tions, and  contentions.  Natiu'ally,  as  a  stu- 
dent of  American  history,  I  keep  records  of 
events  which.  In  my  opinion,  are  basic  to  this 
history. 

With  respect  to  your  letter  of  AprU  25,  1940, 
to  which  I  refer,  you  declare  positively,  In 
language  that  admits  of  no  double  Interpreta- 
tion, "My  statement  to  you  to  the  effect  that 
he  (Mr.  Hoover)  did  not  direct,  supervise, 
participate  in.  or  have  any  connection  with 
the  manner  In  which  those  dragnet  raids  were 
eonducted.  was  based  on  Mr.  Hoover's  per- 
sonal authority  to  me,  and  therefore  I  am 
Willing  to  vouch  for  It.  •  •  •  He  did  not 
participate  In  ordering  cr  carrying  out  the 
arrests." 

You  make  this  affirmation  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Hoover  himself,  you  say.  But  I  Invite 
your  attention  to  the  following  facts  relative 
to  this  declaration — facts  drawn  from  au- 
thentic statements  by  high  authorities  In  a 
position  to  know  |ust  what  were  Mr.  Hoover's 
connections  with  those  political  raids: 

(1)  The  raids  of  1919-20  led  to  a  report  by 
a  group  of  distinguished  lawyers  In  1920 
which  condemned  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  gross  Illegalities  and  violations  of  civil 
rights.  This  signatory  group  Included  Dean 
Soscoe  Poimd.  of  the  Harvard  Law  School; 
Dean  Tyrrell  Williams,  of  the  Washington  Law 
School  at  St.  Louis;  Profs.  Zechariah  Chafee. 
Jr.,  and  Pellx  Frankfurter,  of  the  Harvard 
Xjaw  School,  and  many  others  In  different 
parts  of  the  country.  As  a  result  of  their  In- 
vestigation, a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  conducted  hearings  on 
these  charges  in  1921  (66th  Cong.,  3d  sess.. 
Charges  of  Illegal  Practices  of  the  Deptuit- 
ment  of  JiisUce,  pp.  19-20) .  Mr.  A.  Mitchell 
Palmer  was  questioned  by  this  committee. 
When  he  was  asked  how  many  search  war- 
rants were  Issued  In  the  worst  of  the  raids, 
that  of  January  2.  1920,  Mr.  Palmer  said  that 
he  did  not  know  and  that  he  would  have  to 
ask  Mr.  Hoover,  who  had  been  in  charge  of 
the  raid. 

In  placing  this  statement  by  Mr.  Palmer, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  beside 
your  statement,  made  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Hoover,  that  Mr.  Hoover  did  not  "direct, 
supervise,  participate  in,  or  have  any  connec- 
tion with  the  manner  in  which  those  drag- 
net raids  were  conducted."  which  are  we  to 
believe?  Shall  we  accept  the  statement  of  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Justice?  Or  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Hoover,  then  a  subordinate 
in  the  Department? 

(2)  If  it  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Palmer,  now 
dead,  was  misrepresenting  the  situation,  for 
whatever  reason,  we  can  consult  Mr.  Hoover 
himself,  who  Is  living. 

In  your  letter  of  April  S.  1040,  you  state 
categorically  that  Mr.  Hoover  at  that  time 
(of  the  raids  under  Palmer)  "was  not  con- 
nected with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, but  was  a  special  assistant  to  the  At- 
torney General."  This  Is  what  you  write  me, 
<m  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hoover  himself.  But 
what  did  Mr.  Hoover  himself  say  in  1935? 

In  that  year,  the  F.  B.  I.,  under  Mr.  Hoover's 
direction,  prepared  a  mimeographed  digested 
history  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. This  docimient  is  mentioned  in  foot- 
note 38  on  page  429  of  a  volume  by  Attorney 
General  Cummlngs  and  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Attorney  General,  Carl  McFarland.  It  la 
«n titled  "Fedo^l  Justice"  (Macmlllan.  1937). 

The  footnote  reads  as  follows:  "A  digested 
history  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion (mimeographed  dociunent  of  the  Bureau, 
1935),  states  that  the  "General  Intelligence 
Divtslon"  was  organised  In  1919  "under  direct 
administrative  supervision  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
since  1917  In  charge  of  counter -radical  activi- 


ties as  a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General." 

While  Mr.  Hoover  was  head  of  It,  this  state- 
ment was  prepared  In  the  F.  B.  I.  and  ac- 
cepted as  truth  by  Attorney  General  Cum- 
mlngs. It  declares  that  Mr.  Hoover  was  head 
of  the  General  Intelligence  Division  organized 
In  1919  and  after  1917  (when  the  period  of 
dragnet  raids  opened)  was  "in  charge  of 
counter-radical  activities  as  a  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Attorney  General"  and  that  Mr. 
Hoover  had  "direct  administrative  supervi- 
sion" over  the  General  Intelligence  Division 
organized  in  1917  when  the  dragnet  raids 
began  in  full  force. 

Am  I  to  accept,  that  Is,  believe,  what  Mr. 
Hoover  said  about  himself  in  1935?  Or  what 
you  say  about  him,  on  his  authority,  in  1940? 

(3)  In  what  activities  then  did  this  Gen- 
eral Intelligence  Division  engage  after  it  was 
organized  in  1919  "under  the  direct  adminis- 
trative supervision"  of  Mr.  Hoover?  The  im- 
portance of  this  question  and  answer  lies  in 
Its  direct  indications  of  the  kind  of  activities 
In  which  Mr.  Hoover  might  again  engage 
through  the  new  Cteneral  Intelligence  Divi- 
sion created  in  1939. 

An  answer  to  this  question  comes  from 
high  authority  and  deserves  credence.  It  is 
provided  in  thj  Cummlngs-McFarland  book 
(cited  above)  on  pages  429-430  dealing  with 
the  period  following  the  armistice  of  1918. 
This  Is  what  these  authorities  affirm  respect- 
ing the  activities  which,  you  allege  in  1940, 
Mr.  Hoover  disapproved: 

"The  War  Emergency  Division  had  been 
dissolved.  A  new  unit,  called  the  General 
Intelligence  Division,  was  created  to  investi- 
gate radical  activities.  Within  31/2  months 
It  gathered  and  indexed  the  histories  of  over 
60,000  persons,  and  it  received  many  com- 
plaints regarding  prominent  teachers  or 
writers.  It  maintained  a  force  of  40  trans- 
lators and  assistants  who  read  nearly  600 
foreign-language  newspapers  published  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  to  keep  a 
check  on  radical  propaganda.  Before  long 
200,000  names  were  in  the  suspect  indexes. 
A  few  days  after  his  house  was  bombed. 
Palmer  appeared  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee to  advocate  legislation  for  the  sup- 
pression of  sedition  In  time  of  peace.  Seventy 
bills  were  pending  In  Congress  6  months 
later.    However,  none  of  the  measures  passed. 

"Nevertheless,  with  such  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval, the  agents  of  the  Department  of 
Jvistice.  In  a  series  of  dramatic  raids,  took 
more  than  5,000  persons  into  custody.  Amer- 
ican citizens  were  stirrendered,  sOTnetimes 
to  be  dealt  with  by  State  and  local  author- 
ities; aliens  were  turned  over  to  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration  for  deportation.  Palmer's 
plans  met  with  some  discouragement  when 
the  Labor  Department  failed  to  cooperate 
in  wholesale  deportations  on  what  it  re- 
garded as  flimsy  evidence.  Warrants  to  the 
niunber  of  some  5,000  had  been  Issued  on 
assurance  that  the  aliens  in  question  were 
participants  in  a  gigantic  conspiracy  to  over- 
throw the  Government.  As  the  records  were 
referred  to  assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Louis 
F.  Post,  for  deportation  authorizations,  he 
began  to  doubt  wholesale  participation  In 
any  such  conspiracy.  He  investigated,  and 
In  March  and  April  ord^jred  the  cancelation 
of  hundreds  of  warrants." 

(4)  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Palmer,  had  said  in  1921  that 
Mr.  Hoover  had  charge  of  the  dragnet  raids. 
Mr.  Hoover  said  in  19E:5  that  he  was  "In 
charge  of  counter-radical  activities"  after 
1917  and  was  head  of  the  General  Intelligence 
Division  after  Its  organii:ation  In  1919.  The 
activities  of  this  General  Intelligence  Division 
were  described  by  a  succeeding  Attorney 
General,  Mr.  Cummlngs.  and  his  special 
assistant.  Then.  In  1936,  Melvln  Purvis, 
associated  with  Mr,  Hoover  In  the  P.  B.  I.  for 


a  number  of  years  and  holding  high  position 
under  Mr.  Hoover  as  head  of  branches  in 
various  large  cities,  published  a  book  entitled 
"American  Agent"  (Doubleday,  Doran,  1936). 
In  this  book,  on  page  57,  Mr.  Purvis  confirms 
Mr.  Hoover's  statement  of  1935  that  Mr. 
Hoover  was  head  of  the  General  Intelligence 
Division  which,  according  to  Cummlngs  and 
McParland,  directed,  supervised,  and  partici- 
pated in  general  dragnet  raids.  On  page  67 
of  Mr.  Purvis'  book  appears  this  passage : 

"On  May  20,  1924,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who 
from  August  1,  1919,  had  served  as  head  of 
the  Intelligence  Division  as  a  special  assist- 
ant to  the  Attorney  General,  was  appointed 
Acting  Director  (of  the  F.  B.  I.)  On  Decem- 
ber 19,  1924,  he  was  appointed  Director." 

The  activities  of  Mr.  Hoover's  Intelligence 
Division  are  described  above  (in  item  3). 

In  the  light  of  all  such  testimony,  was  Mr. 
Hoover  head  of  the  General  Intelligence  Divi- 
sion after  1919?  Or  was  he,  as  you  Insist, 
merely  a  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General,  looking  after  legal  business? 

(5)  Before  1940,  Attorney  General  Palmer 
testified  (In  1921)  that  Mr.  Hoover  had  been 
in  charge  of  dragnet  raids.  Before  1940,  other 
high  authorities,  including  Mr.  Hoover  him- 
self, testified  that  Mr.  Hoover  was  "In  charge 
of  counter-radical  activities"  after  1917  and 
head  of  the  General  Intelligence  Division  on 
its  organization  in  1919.  High  authorities 
have  described  for  us  the  actual  activities 
of  the  General  Intelligence  Division  which 
was  directed  by  Mr.  Hoover  In  that  period. 
Either  these  reputable  authorities  were  mis- 
taken and  Mr.  Hoover  hhnself  mistaken  or 
his  memory  has  failed  him  In  1940. 

But  there  Is  other  evidence  on  this  point, 
contained  m  the  court  records  of  the  case 
of  Colyer  v.  Skeffington.  One  of  the  Federal 
dragnets  raids,  that  of  January  2,  1920,  led  to 
litigation  before  United  States  Circuit  Judge 
George  W.  Anderson  in  the  United  States 
district  court  In  Boston.  Much  testimony 
was  Introduced  In  evidence.  One  Item  con- 
sisted of  the  instructions  issued  by  Burke, 
Acting  Director  of  the  P.  B.  I.,  to  George 
B.  Kelleher,  head  of  the  Boston  office  of  the 
P  B.  I.  The  Instructions  were  dated  De- 
cember 27,  1919,  and  related  to  the  proposed 
January  2  raids.  These  Instructions  con- 
tained the  following  items,  among  others: 

"On  the  evening  of  the  arrests  this  office 
will  be  open  the  entire  night,  and  I  desire 
that  you  communicate  by  long  distance  to 
Mr.  Hoover  .iny  matters  of  vital  importance 
or  interest  which  may  arise  during  the  course 
of  the  arrests.  You  will  possibly  be  given 
from  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  7  o'clock 
in  the  morniug  to  conclude  the  arrests  and 
examination.  •  •  •  I  desire  that  the 
morning  following  the  arrests  you  should 
forward  to  this  office  by  special  delivery, 
marked  for  the  'Attention  of  Mr.  Hoover,'  a 
complete  list  of  the  names  of  the  persons 
arrested,  with  an  indication  of  residence  or 
organization  to  which  they  belong,  and 
whether  or  not  they  were  Included  in  the 
original  list  of  the  warrants.  •  •  'I  de- 
sire also  that  the  morning  following  the  ar- 
rests that  you  conununlcate  in  detail  by 
telegram.  Attention  of  Mr.  Hoover.'  the  re- 
sults of  the  arrests  made,  giving  the  total 
number  of  persons  of  each  organization  taken 
Into  custody,  together  with  a  statement  of 
any  Interesting  evidence  secured." 

On  December  31,  1919,  the  Acting  Director 
of  the  F.  B.  I.  wired  Kelleher  in  part  as  lol- 
lovrs: 

"Arrests  should  all  be  completed  and  ex- 
aminations concluded  by  Saturday  morning. 
January  3,  1920,  and  full  reports  forwarded 
by  special  delivery,  addressed  attention  Mr. 
Hoover." 

Both  documents  Just  quoted  ate  to  be 
found  In  the  opinion  which  Judge  Anderson 
wrote  In  the  case  of  Colyer  v.  Skeffington, 
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printed  In  265  Federal  Reports,  beginning  on 
page  17,  these  documlents  themselves  being 
on  pages  32-33  and  ^6.  The  decision  was 
rendered  on  Jtme  23,  1920. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  shows  that  the 
raids  were  conducted  by  F.  B.  I.  agents:  that 
they  engaged  in  gross|  Illegalities;  that  they 
made  arrests  without  warrants;  that  they 
employed  agents,  provocateurs,  and  informers 
to  take  part  in  the  organizations  to  which  the 
persons  raided  belongejl  and  to  cause  them  to 
assemble  in  meetings  (fn  the  night  for  which 
the  raids  were  planned:  that  they  chained 
the  arrested  persons!  and  exposed  them, 
chained,  to  photographing  by  newspaper  re- 
porters; that  they  subjected  the  arrested  per- 
sons to  spectacular  pimliclty;  that  they  held 
them  incommunicado;  that  the  F.  B.  I.  agents 
were  no  better  than  a  mob;  and  that  they  de- 
tained the  arrested  persons  under  Improper 
conditions.  The  Court  severely  criticized 
what  was  done  by  the  F.  B.  I.  agents,  includ- 
ing their  examination  (through  Labor  De- 
partment inspectors)  of  the  arrested  persons 
without  permitting  th^m  to  have  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel.  (Sei  the  opinion,  pp.  28, 
36-40.  43-48.  65.  67-69    78.) 

(6)  In  the  taking  of  testimony  before 
Judge  Anderson,  one  of  the  F.  B.  I.  agents 
was  questioned  as  follows: 

"Question.  Did  you  nave  instructions  as  to 
this  procedure? 

"Answer.  We  had  an  Understanding. 

"Question.  Written  Instructions? 

"Answer.  No.  We  had  a  conference  In  Wash- 
ington In  the  Departnient  of  Labor  with  Mr. 
Hoover  and  another  gentleman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.    T 

"Question.  Who  Is  Mr.  Hoover? 

"Answer.  Mr.  Hoovej-  Is  an  officer  In  the 
Department  of  Justice" 

This  testimony  is  printed  as  exhibit  13, 
page  46,  of  the  report,  issued  by  the  distin- 
guished lawyers  and  |  law  professors  cited 
above  (fact  1).  J 

(7)  If.  however.  It  be  contended  that  all 
the  witnesses  whom  I 'have  quoted  with  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Hoover's  activities  before  1921 
were  mistaken.  suffere<j[  lapses  of  memory,  or 
simply  lied,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Hoover  became  Assistant  Director  of  the  F  B. 
r.  In  1921.  That  year  Attorney  General  Palmer 
went  out  of  office  and  Harry  M.  Daugherty. 
well  known  in  American  history,  became  At- 
torney General  under  I>resident  Harding. 

Who's  Who  In  America  states  that  Mr. 
Hoover  became  Assistant  Director  of  the  F.  B. 
I.  in  1921.  This  statement  is  confirmed  in  the 
foreword,  written  by  cburtney  Ryley  Cooper, 
to  the  volume  publlsheld  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
entitled  "Persons  In  Hiding"  (Little,  Brown. 
1938).  Since  this  is  Mr.  Hoover's  own  book, 
since  he  and  Mr.  Cooper^  have  together  written 
many  articles  on  crimje  for  magazines,  and 
since  Hoover  wrote  the  foreword  for  Cooper's 
book.  Ten  Thousand  Public  Enemies  (Little, 
Brown,  1935).  it  may  be  assumed  that  Cooper 
knew  what  he  was  sajlng  and  that  Hoover 
approved  when  Cooper  declared  in  his  fore- 
word to  Hoover's  boc|k  (on  p.  XI) :  "In 
1921  •  •  •  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  made  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation." j 

In  this  connection,  q'-d  Mr-  Hoover's  posi- 
tion alter  his  operatlonb  or  give  greater  scope 
to  his  talents  In  the  sor;  of  work  he  did  imder 
Mr.  Palmer?  On  this  pclnt  let  me  quote  from 
the  testimony  given  Iri  October  1938  before 
the  Dies  committee  by  |Jacob  Spolansky  (vol. 
2): 

"The  Chadiman.  Whkt  is  your  name? 

"Mr.  Spolamskt.  Jafob  Spolansky.  (P. 
1310.) 


"The  Chadiman.  Werp  you  ever  connected 
with  the  F.  B.  I.? 

"Mr.  Spolanskt.  Yes, 
with  the  Department  of  . 


Whiit 


"The  Chauucan. 
In  while  you  were  there 


sir;  I  was  connected 
Justice  for  6  years. 

•  • 

did  you  specialize 


"Mr.  Spolanskt.  Excliialvely  In  subversive 
activities  (p.  1310).    •     •     • 

"The  Chauman.  What  Is  your  background. 
Were  you  once  connected  with  the  F.  B.  I.? 

"Mr.  Spolanskt.  I  was  In  the  Military  In- 
telligence Department  of  the  United  States 
Army  during  the  war.  I  was  assigned  as  a 
personal  investigator  to  General  Wood.  Im- 
mediately after  I  was  discharged  from  the 
Army  I  was  appointed  as  a  special  agent  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  I  worked  xmder 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Hoover  until  1924"  (p. 
1444). 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  Department,  In 
the  period  1921-24.  went  much  further  than 
In  the  Palmer  period  In  Its  drive  against 
radicals  and  against  labor  unions.  The  an- 
nual reports  of  the  Department  of  Justice — 
that  Is,  of  the  Attorney  General — boast  of 
these  activities  In  those  years. 

(8)  In  your  letter  of  April  25,  1940,  Mr. 
Holtzoff.  you  speak  of  Justice  Harlan  F.  Stone 
as  "a  great  liberal,"  and  cite  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Stone,  then  Attorney  General,  "elevated 
Mr.  Hoover  to  his  present  post" — as  If  that 
disposed  of  any  charges  respecting  Mr. 
Hoover's  activities  prior  to  1924. 

Iffr.  Stone,  serving  as  Attorney  General, 
ended  the  G.  I.  D.,  as  I  reminded  you  in  one 
of  my  letters.  And  It  Is  true  that  he  retained 
Mr.  Hoover  In  the  Department  of  Justice  In 
the  Crime  Bureau.  But  have  we  any  evidence 
that  Mr.  Stone,  suddenly  plunged  Into  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  Attorney  General 
and  charged  with  cleaning  the  Augean  stables 
left  by  Attorney  General  Daugherty,  was 
familiar  with  Mr.  Hoover's  personal  record? 
Some  of  the  evidence  I  have  cited  on  that 
matter  was  already  burled  In  musty  docu- 
ments before  Mr.  Stone  took  office.  Other 
portions  of  the  evidence  did  not  come  to  light 
until  he  had  left  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  the  Supreme  Bench.  Mr.  Stone  was  ap- 
pointed Attorney  General  on  April  7,  1924, 
and  transferred  to  the  Supreme  Court  on 
March  2.  1925.  Thus  he  was  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  less  than"  1  year,  his  time 
consumed  In  Immediate  matters  of  major 
Importance.  There  is  good  reason  for  assum- 
ing that  he  did  not  dig  Into  the  details  of 
Mr.  Hoover's  history.  If  he  did,  he  might 
have  supposed  that,  by  taking  away  the  in- 
vestigation of  subversive  activities  and  leav- 
ing Mr.  Hoover  the  responsibility  for  legal 
crimes  alone,  he  was  removing  Mr.  Hoover 
from  the  position  In  which  he  could  violate 
American  civil  liberties. 

Hosts  of  Us  Americans,  men  and  women,  in 
this  hour  of  a  semlemergency  legally  pro- 
claimed, with  a  greater  emergency  threat- 
ened. Intend  to  stand  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  by  the  democratic 
proposition  these  men  and  women  shall  not 
be  hounded,  arrested,  and  Imprisoned,  by 
Federal  authorities  for  their  political  opinions 
but  only  for  crimes  defined  in  laws  duly  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Inasmuch  as  our  correspondence  is  strictly 
germane  to  that  Intention,  I  am  thinking  of 
publishing  our  letters,  without  however  using 
your  name  if  you  object  to  Its  use. 

I  should  not  have  pursued  the  issues  in 
such  a  long  correspondence  if  you  had  not 
initiated  it  and  seemed  so  sure  of  your  state- 
ments. There  is  nothing  personal  in  my 
attitude.  The  matters  we  have  discussed  are 
more  Important  than  either  of  us  and  belong 
In  the  open  forum  where  our  civil  liberties 
must  be  defended.  If  at  all. 
Sincerely. 

Depabtment  of  JtTsncx. 
Washington,  D.  C.  May  16,  1940. 
Dr.  Mast  R.  Bearo, 

New  Mil  ford.  Conn. 
DcAH   Mbs.   Beabo:  I   have  your  letter  of 
May  7. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  am  constrained  to  say 
that  the  authorities  cited  by  you  do  not 
contradict  my  statement  to  you  that  Mr. 
Hoover  did  not  direct,  supervise,  participate 


In,  or  have  any  connection  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  dragnet  raids  were  conducted  la 
the  administration  of  Mitchell  Palmer  as  At- 
torney General.  The  quotations  that  you  ad- 
duce do  not  indicate  anything  to  the  con- 
trary. Neither  do  they  warrant  the  interpie- 
tatlons  that  you  seem  to  place  upon  them. 
As  I  have  stated  heretofore,  Mr.  Hoover's 
functions  during  that  period  were  limited  to 
the  collection  and  study  of  evidence,  while 
the  raids  were  In  charge  of  Mr.  Flynn,  who 
acted  tmder  the  immediate  direction  cf  At- 
torney General  Palmer. 

Reiteration  Is  not  emphasis,  and  yet  I  can 
do  no  more  than  to  reiterate  my  prior  state- 
ment. 

As  I  follow  our  correspondence.  It  Is  difflcuit 
for  me  to  refrain  from  noticing  the  fact  that 
most  of  your  letters  seem  to  shift  the  ground 
of  the  previous  discussion,  abandoning  the 
point  made  In  my  first  letter.  One  necessarily 
Is  led  to  wonder  whether  you  are  unconscious- 
ly endeavoring  to  rationalize  a  preconceived 
conclusion.  If  so,  it  Is  futile  to  hope  that 
you  may  be  convinced  of  jrour  error.  Yet  In 
the  light  of  your  own  and  Professor  Beard's 
reputation  as  historians,  I  wonder  If  your 
attitude  In  this  matter  Is  In  accord  with  tho 
true  spirit  of  historical  scholarship. 

I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  when  I  express 
stirprlse  at  your  suggestion  that  Attorney 
General  Stone  appointed  Mr.  Hoover  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
without  becoming  familiar  with  his  qualifi- 
cations or  with  his  record.  Attorney  General 
Stone  did  not  function  In  that  manner,  as  is 
well  known  to  his  thoxisands  of  friends  and 
admirers. 

After  all.  It  Is  a  great  pity  to  permit  our 
thinking  to  become  confused  In  the  mael-- 
Strom  of  our  own  emotions.  My  letters  have 
been  confined  solely  to  the  proposition  that 
you  made  erroneous  statements  of  fact  con- 
cerning Mr.  Hoover  personally  and  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  as  a  body.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  tell  me  that  you  intend 
to  stand  by  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  by  the  democratic  proposition 
that  men  and  women  shall  not  be  hounded, 
arrested,  and  Imprisoned  by  Federal  author- 
ities for  their  political  opinions.  This  Is  a 
sentiment  which  everyone  will  endorse,  but 
It  has  no  connection  with  the  subject  that 
we  have  been  discussing.  I  certainly  do  not 
agree  with  you  that  our  correspondence  is 
germane  to  this  general  proposition,  which 
in  Itself  Is  entirely  beneficent.  Like  so  many 
generalizations,  however,  It  does  not  advance 
the  specific  question  that  you  originally 
raised  and  that  evoked  my  protest,  namely, 
the  assertion  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  has  been  violating  the  law — 
an  assertion  which  I  emphatically  feel  Is 
grossly  erroneous. 

I  note  your  suggestion  that  you  are  con- 
sidering the  publication  of  our  letters.  I 
have  no  objection  to  my  letters  being  pub- 
lished under  my  name,  subject  to  the  limi- 
tation, however,  that  whichever  letters  are 
published  they  be  published  as  a  whole,  and 
that  no  portion  of  any  letter  be  excised  In 
the  publication.  So  far  as  your  letters  to 
me  are  concerned,  I  need  hardly  say  that 
they  are  yotir  literary  property,  and  there- 
fore, you  have  the  legal  right  to  dispose  of 
them  as  you  will.  I  do  feel,  however,  that 
as  a  matter  of  fairness  and  Justice — and  I 
know  that  you  want  to  be  fair  and  Just — 
you  should  hesitate  to  give  to  the  world  your 
letters  containing  accusations,  which  I  deem 
unwarranted,  against  a  high-minded  and 
respected  public  official  and  an  Important 
Bureau  of  our  Government.  Perhaps  you 
feel  that  being  the  target  for  attacks.  Ir- 
respective of  whether  or  not  such  attacks 
are  based  on  thorough  investigation.  Is  one 
of  the  burdens  of  public  service.  If  so,  I 
can  add  nothing  to  what  I  have  said. 

In  closing  this  correspondence,  I  want  to 
express  the  hope  that  I  may  have  occasion 
some  time  In  the  near  future  to  meet  both 
you  and  Professor  Beard  again  after  a  great 
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ntmay  jmn  during  which  I  have  had  no 
opportxinlty  to  aee  either  of  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AmANDB  HoLTsarr. 


CekbratioB  of  NatioBal  Maritime  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

or  comncncm 
nf  TBS  8XNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday,  May  23. 1941 


RADIO  Jkiaxaas  by  hon  james  u.  mead. 

OP  NSW  YORK 


Mr.  MALONET.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoko 
an  address  delivered  yesterday,  National 
Maritime  Day,  over  a  National  Broad- 
casting hook-up.  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  BAsadI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  *in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

Tbday  we  pay  fitting  tribute  to  the  mighty 
strength,  progren.  and  prestige  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine.  The  success  story  of 
our  merchant  marine  Is  a  saga  of  adventure. 
romance,  and  drama.  Rich  in  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  the  sea.  It  has  been  bxillt  up 
throxigh  the  years  by  virtue  of  American 
Imagination,  ingenuity,  and  indiistry.  It 
<«r>mm>nrt«  the  Fespect  Of  all  the  world.  It 
has  helped  to  make  America  the  wealthiest, 
the  happiest,  and  the  most  progresslTe  nation 
on  earth. 

This  year,  as  we  observe  Natloxud  Maritime 
Day,  we  are  oKire  than  ever  cognizant  of  the 
strength  and  value  of  this  great  commercial 
arm  of  our  Republic.  It  has  always  been  ova 
pride.  Today  It  Is  more  than  that.  It  is  one 
at  our  Important  first  lines  of  defense. 

Today  we  are  resorting  to  all  practical 
means  and  methods  to  Insure  our  national 
peace  and  security.  We  are  engaged  In  an 
all-out  itfogram  of  defense  that  will  make  cur 
tfkorea  Impregnable  to  attack  from  without; 
a  defense  that  will  afford  a  comfortable  meas- 
tire  of  eecurlt.  to  all  nt  our  neighbors  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  We  are  steadfastly  de- 
termined, in  the  traditional  spirit  of  the  New 
World,  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  op- 
pressed, the  persecuted,  and  the  embattled  In 
other  lands  when.  In  the  light  of  democratic 
Ideals,  the  cause  which  they  defend  is  Just. 

This  gigantic  task  to  which  we  have  ap- 
plied ourselves  permits  of  no  compromise,  no 
equivocation,  no  dissension.  Complete  na- 
tional unity  of  all  sections,  all  races,  all 
classes,  all  religions,  all  political  parties  Is 
the  Indispensable  demand  of  the  hour.  We 
can  outthlnk,  outwork,  outproduce,  and.  If 
attacked,  outfight  any  potential  enemy  or 
group  of  enemies  If  we  have  mobilized  every 
ounce  of  energy  and  Initiative  available  with- 
in our  borders. 

There  are  two  conspicuous  schools  of  so- 
oalled  patriotic  Americanism  which  today 
preach  the  philosophy  of  defeatism.  One 
group  demands  that  we  urge  the  beleaguered 
democracies  to  sue  for  a  negotiated  peace 
and  that  we  participate  In  such  a  peace  on 
terms  surely  to  be  dictated  by  the  modem 
tyrants  of  Europe.  The  other  group  scoffs 
at  the  possibility  of  America's  invasion  from 
without  and  constantly  charges  that  we  are 
not  building  for  defense  but  for  a  r*'"r*^g^ 


of  Imperialistic  conquest;  tcs  active  armed 
participation  In  one  or  several  of  the  wars 
abroad.  I  reject  the  Implications  raised  by 
these  sources.  The  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  reject  them.  They  spring  in  many 
Instances  from  the  distorted  and  warped 
minds  of  persons  who  are  either  misjudging 
the  temper  and  background  of  the  American 
people  or  whose  first  allegiance  is  to  leader- 
ship far  away  from  American  shores. 

Our  faith  and  our  loyalty  are  with  the 
leadership  of  this  Nation.  This  great  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  that  we  salute  today  is 
a  reality  because  men  believed  in  the  future 
of  this  coimtry  and  in  the  dignity  and  dura- 
bility of  our  democracy.  It  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds  under  the  presKure  of  the 
defense  program.  Its  progress  during  the 
past  year  has  exceeded  many  estimates  that 
were  made.  A  year  from  now  It  will  give 
pause  to  the  most  power-infatuated  despot 
who  may  be  inclined  to  cast  greedy  eyes  on 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

We  are  building  oiir  merchant  marine  day 
and  night.  Into  this  program  of  ship  con- 
struction Is  going  the  skill  of  American  labor 
and  the  benefits  of  experiment  and  research. 
These  ships  will  be  the  finest  that  sail  the 
seas. 

They  are  tmder  construction  today  In  ship- 
yards located  along  all  of  our  coasts.  The 
magnitude  of  this  construction  program  will 
not  be  fully  appreciated  until  we  see  more 
and  more  ships  floating  out  to  sea  in  the 
service  of  our  Government.  But  It  is  happen- 
ing constantly  and  the  volume  Is  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing. 

The  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Rear 
Admiral  Emory  S.  Land  and  to  his  associates 
In  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission, 
whose  leadership  has  conceived  and  guided  to 
accomplishment  this  superlative  program. 
Thanks,  too,  go  forth  to  the  private  construc- 
tion companies  and  to  the  skilled  craftsmen 
who  keep  the  work  going  ever  forward. 

This  is.  Indeed,  an  epochal  year  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  merchant  marine.  This 
year  will  be  long  remembered,  for  the  complete 
success  of  the  defense  program  will  chart  the 
course  which  we  will  follow  In  the  future. 
May  we  build  quickly  and  surely.  We  all  have 
a  precious  stake  In  this  race  against  time. 
Our  one  goal  Is  the  peace  and  security  of 
America.  In  that  noble  objective  we  cannot 
falL 


Campaign  Pledges 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


.  Friday.  May  23. 1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SOUTH  BEND  (IND.) 
TRIBUNE 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Destruc- 
tive," published  In  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune  of  May  18,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcori), 
as  follows: 

(Firom  the  South  Bend   (Ind.)    TTlbime  of 
May  18,   1941] 

DESTBUCnVS 

VlcHatlons  of  political  campaign  pledges 
by  successful  nominees  are  not  BOveL    In 


some  Instances  unsuccessful  nominees  also 
have  assumed  positions  after  election  days 
that  were  inconsistent  with  their  campaign 
expressions.  In  general,  however,  such  viola- 
tions and  changes  have  been  accompanied  by 
the  explanation  that  they  were  Justified  by 
developments  subsequent  to  the  elections. 
That  is,  the  political  principals  did  not,  at 
least  In  public,  asstune  a  contemptuous  at* 
tltude  toward  the  citizens  who  had  voted  for 
them. 

The  case  of  Woodrow  Wilson  Is  especially 
pertinent  because  the  Issue  in  1916,  as  In 
1940,  was  Involvement  In  a  foreign  war.  In 
November  1916,  Mr.  WUson  was  reelected 
President  after  a  campaign  In  which  "he 
kept  us  out  of  war"  was  the  Wilson  party  slo- 
gan. Five  months  later,  In  April  1917,  Mr. 
Wilson  and  the  predominantly  Democratic 
Congress  collaborated  In  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Imperial  Germany.  The  pro-war  ar- 
gument was  that  conditions  had  changed 
between  election  day  and  war  declaration 
day.  The  German  declaration  of  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare  was  heavily  emphasized. 
To  the  day  of  his  death  Woodrow  Wilson 
never  admitted  or  was  tolerant  of  the  charge 
that  he  was  actually  planning  full  Involve- 
ment of  the  United  States  In  the  European 
war  while  the  "he  kept  us  out  of  war"  cam- 
paign In  his  behalf  was  In  progress  In  the 
autumn  of  1916. 

In  1940  Wendell  L.  Willkle,  the  Democrat 
ostensibly  drafted  to  serve  as  Republican 
Presidential  nominee,  warned  the  voters 
that  if  President  Roosevelt  were  elected  the 
United  States  would  be  fully  Involved  In  the 
foreign  war  In  1941.  That  is,  he  stuck  the 
warmonger  label  on  the  President  and,  by 
strong  implication,  pictured  himself  as  the 
man  who  would,  if  elected,  keep  the  United 
States  out  of  the  war.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  vmder 
that  strong  campaign  pressure,  gave  un- 
qualified pledges  against  military  participa- 
tion In  the  European -Asiatic  war. 

With  heavy  emphasis  on  the  President's 
political  astuteness  up  to  1940  some  of  the 
Journalists  who  classify  themselves  as  Wash> 
Ington  "Insiders"  are  describing  him  as  "em- 
barrassed" now  by  his  strong  remarks  on  the 
war  issue  when  he  was  seeking  a  third  term. 
It  seems  settled,  however,  that  If  Mr.  Roose- 
velt becomes  a  war  President  In  his  third  term 
he  will  not  formally  admit  that  he  was  a 
hypocrite  as  a  1940  political  campaigner. 
Changed  conditions  or  at  leaet  an  interpret 
tation  of  conditions  as  changed  will  be  cited. 
In  that  event,  to  Justify  violation  of  a  forth- 
right campaign  pledge. 

What  about  Mr.  WiUkie?  As  a  pro-war 
witness  In  a  congressional  hearing  this  year 
he  was  reminded  of  his  1940  campaign  utter- 
ances on  the  topic  of  war.  The  official  record 
shows  that  Mr.  Wlllkie  airily  dismissed  his 
1940  statements  as  mere  "campaign  oratory." 
Thus  he  stands  self-convicted  of  lack  of  sin- 
cerity, to  express  it  conservatively,  on  the  war 
issue,  than  which  none  is  more  vital,  when 
he  was  seeking  votes. 

The  American  political  system  can  be  no 
stronger  than  the  volume  of  the  people's  con-  - 
fidence  In  it.  When  successful  contenders 
for  public  office  violate  campaign  pledges, 
even  with  what  are  intended  to  be  plausible 
explanations,  and  defeated  nominees  for  pub- 
lic offices,  also  with  apparently  sincere  ex- 
planations, change  their  attitudes  on  vital 
issues  after  the  elections  It  Is  bad  enough 
from  the  viewpoint  of  maintaining  public 
confidence  In  the  system.  If  campaign 
pledRes  are  not  to  be  honored  why  should 
Americans  bother  to  go  to  the  polls  on  elec- 
tion days?  It  Is  Infinitely  worse  when  a  de- 
feated aspirant  to  the  highest  office  In  the 
land,  the  Presidency,  almost  airily  admits  to 
a  congressional  committee  that  he  was  In- 
dulging In  mere  "campaign  oratory"  on  the 
issue  of  war  or  peace.  He  Is  in  effect  trying 
to  destroy  the  foimdatlon  of  this  lepuhllc'a 
political  system,  public  confidence. 
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EXTENSION  OjP  REMARKS 

HON.  scon  W.  LUCAS 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  Map  23. 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  OSC  \R  L.  CHAPMAN 


President,  I  ask 
0  have  printed  in 
Record  an  address 
Oscjar  L.  Chapman  on 
111.,  at  the  "I  Am 
celebration, 
objection,  the  address 
printed  in  the  Record, 


Mr.    LUCAS.    Mr. 
imanimous  consent 
the  Appendix  of  the 
delivered  by  Mr 
May  18.  1941,  in  Alto^ 
an  American  Day" 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 

Throughout  the  Nation  America  today  Is 
welcoming  its  new  clt.zens,  honoring  those 
who  have  achieved  citizenship  during  the 
past  12  months  through  naturalization  and 
those  native-born  sons  and  daughters  who 
have  reached  their  majority  during  the  year. 

We  are  equally  proud  of  both  groups. 
There  is  no  difference  or  distinction  in  the 
citizenship  that  you  hi  ve  attained.  You  are 
Americans,  citizens  of  i  Nation  that  accords 
equality  to  all  of  its  people  irrespective  of 
their  race  or  of  their  creed,  irrespective  of 
their  economic  class  oi  of  their  ancestry. 

It  Is  indeed  a  prouc  day  in  anyone's  life 
when  he  can  say:  "I  am  an  American." 

For  to  be  an  Americkn  is  not  only  a  great 
honor,  It  is  also  a  greit  privilege,  and  espe- 
cially so  in  these  days  of  dictators.  You,  as 
Americans,  are  free  mdn  and  women,  free  to 
worship  God  as  your  <;onscience  dictates,  to 
belong  to  the  political  party  of  your  choice, 
free  in  your  physical  b  ;ing,  free  in  every  way 
that  is  the  right  of  free  men  and  women. 

The  haven  of  the  oapressed,  America  has 
always  been  the  sanctuary  of  those  seeking 
religious  or  political  f-eedom — whether  they 
stepped  ashore  at  Plymouth  Rock  from  the 
Mayflower  or  landed  at  Ellis  Island  after 
crossing  in  the  steerai^e  of  the  latest  ocean 
liner  to  ply  the  Atlantic. 

All  of  us — unless  ve  chance  to  be  full- 
blooded  Indians — ha  vis  ancestors,  If  we  are 
not  foreign-born  ourse  ;ve8,  who  came  to  these 
shores  from  other  countries.  If  you  were 
forelgn-bom.  that  cannot  keep  you  from 
becoming  a  real  American,  In  the  true  sense 
of  that  word;  and,  miy  I  add,  if  you  are  a 
native-born  American  that  does  not  neces- 
sarily make  you  an  American  In  the  true 
sense  of  that  term.  I 'or  Americanism — real, 
true  Americanism — Is  not  something  that  Is 
given  you  by  circumstance  of  birth,  nor  is  it 
something  that  can  l»e  denied  you  because 
you  are  foreign-born.  Real  Americanism  is 
a  quality  of  soul  thai;  can  be  acquired  only 
by  devotion  to  those  gi  eat  principles  on  which 
this  Nation  was  fouaded.  You  may  have 
been  born  in  America,  you  may  have  become 
a  naturalized  citizen- -it  makes  no  difference 
which.  But  unless  you  are  truly  devoted  to 
those  Immortal  principles  that  have  made 
this  Nation  different  that  have  made  this 
Nation  great,  you  are  not,  you  cannot  be,  a 
true  American. 

You  must  love  Justjice,  and  demand  it  for 
all,  if  you  would  be  a  true  American.  You 
must  love  equality,  apd  be  willing  to  accord 
It  to  all,  if  you  would  be  a  true  American. 
You  must  love  freedbm,  not  only  for  your- 
self, but  freedom  for  all.  If  you  would  be  a 
true  American.  Yo^  must  be  willing  to 
recognize  talent,  and  aid  In  giving  it  an 
opportunity  for  development.  If  you  wovild 


be  a  true  American;  not  merely  the  talent 
that  yova  children  and  mine  may  chance  to 
possess,  but  also  the  talent  of  the  humblest 
among  us.'  As  a  true  American,  you  will 
practice  tolerance,  tolerance  of  another's 
religious  convictions,  tolerance  of  his  social 
and  economic  convictions,  tolerance  of  his 
political  convictions.  You  are  not  a  true 
American,  whether  you  are  native-bom  or 
forelgn-bom.  If  you  would  deny  another  the 
rights  that  you  demand  for  yourself.  A  true 
American  Is  willing  to  share — no,  he  de- 
mands to  share — all  the  rights  and  privileges 
that  this  free  country  give  him.  He  asks 
them  not  only  for  himself  and  for  his  family, 
but  for  everyone,  everywhere. 

So  you  see,  my  friends,  whether  yoiu:  an- 
cestorr,  were  on  the  passenger  lists  of  the 
Mayflower,  or  whether  you,  yovirself,  came  to 
this  country  In  the  steerage  of  an  ocean 
liner — it  is  possible  for  you  tc  be.  or  to  be- 
come, a  true  American,  '^our  nativity  can- 
nci  give  it  to  you,  nor  can  your  nativity  deny 
it  to  you.  You  must  acquire  it  by  a  sincere 
devotion  to  that  magnificent  passage  in  the 
preamble  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Dedicate  yourselves  to  that  sublime  decla- 
ration, you  new  American  citizens;  and,  for 
those  of  us  whose  citizenship  may  be  of  longer 
standing.  I  say  that  a  rededlcation,  a  re- 
consecration,  to  those  same  principles  would 
aid  in  making  uS  more  worthy  of  the  citizen- 
ship we  possess. 

America  is  indeed  the  land  of  the  free — 
and  it  will  remain  the  land  of  the  free  so 
long  as  you  and  other  Americans  are  mlll- 
tantly  determined  that  the  Ubertles  which 
past  generations  won  for  you  shall  be  pre- 
served by  you  for  future  generations.  Free- 
dom is  our  most  cherished  possession,  but  it 
Is  also  a  sacred  obligation.  It  Is  not  merely 
ours  to  enjoy  and  to  abandon  at  will.  It  Is 
ours  to  preserve  and  to  protect,  and  to  pass 
down  to  future  generations  undiminished. 
Unless  we  do  that  we  are  urworthy  of  the 
freedom  we  possess. 

Freemen  everywhere — not  only  the  freemen 
of  England — are  challenged  today  as  never 
before.  We  have  seen  the  freemen  of  many 
lands  make  a  desperate  but  futile  effort  to 
defend  their  countries.  And  now  they  are 
enslaved.  We  have  seen  the  freemen  of  other 
nations  give  up  without  a  fight. 

In  the  first  Instance,  the  nations  sur- 
rendered because  they  were  not  adequately 
prepared  to  meet  their  enemy;  In  the  second 
Instance,  the  nations  surrendered  without  a 
struggle  because  they  lacked  the  spirit — the 
will — to  defend  their  homelands.  In  both 
cases  the  result  has  been  the  same — 14  na- 
tions now  lie  beneath  the  conqueror's  heel. 

So  it  Is  evident  that  a  nation — if  It  Is  to 
defend  Its  freedom — must  possess  two  essen- 
tial qualities.  It  must  have  not  only  the 
means  of  national  defense:  it  must  also  have 
the  spirit — the  will — to  preserve  its  freedom. 
Little  Greece  had  the  will  but  not  the  equip- 
ment; France  had  her  Maginot  Line  but  was 
lacking  in  spirit — lacking  in  will — the  morale 
of  France  had  ebbed  almost  to  the  vanishing 
point. 

It  behooves  us,  as  American  citizens,  to 
Inquire  diligently  Into  our  own  situation.  We 
know  that  great  factories  throughout  this 
land  are  working  day  and  night  in  the  pro- 
duction of  armament;  we  know  that  a  mighty 
army  is  being  drilled,  and  that  its  ranks  are 
being  augmented  daily;  we  know  that  ship- 
yards are  loaded  to  capacity  as  we  rvish  a 
two-ocean  navy  to  completion. 

Our  Army  and  our  Navy  are  being  brought 
to  a  state  of  perfection  as  rapidly  as  American 
genius  can  accomplish  the  task — and  that 
genius  is  considerable.  It  is  a  task  that  chal- 
lenges the  best  that  is  In  us.  but  I  am  confi- 
dent that  America  Is  equal  to  the  challenge,  as 
we  are  not  lacking  In  resources  or  In  the 
ability  to  avail  ourselves  of  those  resotirces. 


Where,  then,  do  we  stand  In  that  equally 
Important  phase  of  national  defense — ^the 
morale  of  our  Nation? 

We  saw  proud  France,  with  Its  mighty 
army — an  army  acclaimed  as  the  world's 
best — crumble  and  fall.  That  army,  and  the 
nation  behind  that  army,  was  honeycombed 
with  Intrigue.  Group  was  against  group- 
special  interests  sought  and  obtained  privi- 
leges; class  was  arraigned  against  class:  gor- 
emment,  it  appears,  had  ceased  to  be  an  In- 
strument through  which  the  greatest  ^ood  for 
the  greatest  numt)er  of  people  was  sought; 
government  had  become  the  tool  of  the  few, 
and  all  too  often  the  unscrupulous  few. 

What  have  we  In  America  done  to  guard 
against  similar  conditions?  What  are  we 
doing  that  will  make  certain  that  similar  con- 
ditions will  not,  cannot  occur  here. 

The  morale  of  a  nation  is  not  something 
that  can  be  brought  into  being  through  force; 
It  is  not  something  that  we  can  summon  In 
an  hour  of  national  emergency  and  disre- 
gard the  remainder  of  the  time.  No  amount 
of  mechanical  skill  or  inventive  genius  can 
produce  morale  for  us  as  it  can  produce  ships, 
planes,  and  other  munitions. 

The  morale  of  a  nation,  the  spirit  of  a 
nation,  the  soul  of  a  nation — call  It  what 
you  will — Is  a  quality  that  requires  constant 
husbandry.  It  is  not  a  hardy  perennial  that 
will  fiourish  and  blossom  without  cultivation. 

The  morale  of  a  nation — the  love  which  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  people  bear  for  that 
nation — is  strong  or  weak,  dependent  upon 
the  quaUties  of  that  nation  and  its  govern- 
ment. 

If  that  government  has  failed  to  be  a 
zealous  guardian  of  its  people's  rights.  If  it  has 
failed  to  protect  the  weak.  If  it  has  disre- 
garded the  needs  of  the  handicapped  and  the 
unemployed.  If  It  has  allowed  the  strong  to 
pillage,  or  If  It  has  permitted  Justice  to  be 
corrupted,  then  one  can  hardly  expect  the 
morale  of  the  citizens  to  be  strong. 

If  a  nation  is  in  such  a  sad  plight.  It  has 
already  lost  its  battle  for  freedom;  it  has  been 
conquered  from  within — by  corrupt  forces— 
before  the  invader  has  turned  foot  In  Its  dl« 
rection. 

But,  fortunately,  such  Is  not  the  case  In 
America. 

Here  our  government  has  long  sought  to 
guard  against  the  very  type  of  moral  decay 
which  caused  the  fall  of  France.  And  we  old 
not  wait  until  we  were  menaced  by  a  mili- 
tary conqueror  before  precautions  were  taken. 

No;  this  Government,  founded  on  princi- 
ples of  equality,  Justice,  and  freedom  for  all, 
has  sought— especially  in  recent  years — to 
make  itself  worthy  of  that  loyalty  which  a  na- 
tion requires  of  its  people — particularly  in 
times  of  national  crisis. 

In  a  time  of  emergency,  the  nation  has  th« 
right  to  call  its  citizens  Into  military  service 
in  defense  of  that  country.  A  nation  that 
exercises  that  right  should  make  certain  that 
it — and  the  way  of  life  it  accords  Its  people- 
are  worth  fighting  for.  The  test  is  whether 
the  living  In  that  nation  Is  worthwhile— 
whether  government  In  that  nation  makes 
certain  that  Its  people  receive  Justice — 
whether  there  Is  an  equaUty  of  opportunity 
for  all — Jobs  for  those  who  can  work— se- 
curity for  those  who  need  it — no  special  privi- 
leges for  the  few — and  whether  the  civil 
liberties  of  all  are  scrupulously  guarded. 

A  country  that  does  all  this  for  its  people 
will  find  them  willing  to  make  sacrifices,  be- 
cause life  In  it  is  worth  while. 

In  recent  years  our  Government  has  mad* 
a  special  effort  to  make  life  worth  the  living 
for  all  of  its  people,  not  for  Just  a  few  of  the 
more  fortunate,  but  for  the  rank  and  file. 

It  has  provided  for  the  unfortunate  and 
the  handicapped,  following  the  principle 
that  subsistence  must  be  provided  for  any 
who  cannot  work,  or  who  are  unable  to  find 
work.  It  has  sought,  through  unemployment 
insurance,  to  provide  for  the  worker  who,  oc- 
casionally experiences  a  period  of  unemploy- 
ment.   It  has  endeavored  to  make  old  aga 
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against  wast.  It  has  sought  parity 
for  the  farmer.  It  has  curtailed  monopolies 
whose  activities  were  directed  toward  pillag- 
ing the  people  by  a  control  ot  essential  com- 
modities. It  has  legislated  against  certain 
pernicious  practices. 

This  record  has  unrolled  before  you  In  re- 
eent  years.  You  are  as  well  acquainted  with 
It  as  I  am.  And  It  has  been  accomplished 
without  real  damage  to  any  legitimate  busi- 
ness. Of  course,  some  few  who  were  denied 
swollen  profits  have  complained.  But  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  have  benefited. 
The  greatest  good  has  been  accomplished  for 
the  greatest  number,  and  that  is  the  test  of 
our  brand  of  good  government. 

But  It  Is  our  duty,  as  citizens,  to  make  cer- 
tain that  our  Nation  always  remains  one  In 
which  life  is  worth  while  for  all  our  people. 
I  believe  we  have  done  and  are  doing  Just 
that.  Conseqviently,  I  am  certain  that  the 
morale  of  America — one  of  the  two  vital  ele- 
ments In  our  national  defense — is  good — 
that  it  will  stand  any  strain  that  any  emer- 
gency may  place  on  it.  We  know  that  the 
Prealdent  of  the  United  States  Is  striving 
mightily  to  keep  war  from  our  shores. 

bh.  yes;  I  know  that  there  are  some  news- 
papers In  this  country  which  daily  tell  the 
pe<9le  that  the  President  is  seeking  to  lead 
tis  Into  war — which  daily  find  fault  with  his 
every  act.  But  we  have  always  had  such 
newspapers.  We  will  always  have  them  as 
long  as  we  have  a  democracy,  as  it  Is  only  in 
a  democracy  that  newspapers  are  free  to  criti- 
cize public  officials.  As  citizens  of  a  demo- 
cratic nation  we  Insist  on  our  rights  of  free 
tipeech  and  a  free  press.  I  would  be  the  first 
to  object  to  any  limitation  on  either  of  those 
■acred  rights.  But  one  of  the  duties  of  citl- 
aenshlp  Is  to  know  what  to  believe — to  be  dis- 
criminating. Accordingly,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  some  men,  and  some  publications — 
when  they  make  charges  and  attacks — are 
sometimes  actuated  by  purposes  of  their 
own — purposes  that  frequently  are  not  in 
Moord  with  the  public  good. 

80. 1  am  not  concerned,  and  you  should  not 
be.  about  the  tirades  delivered  against  our 
President,  as  the  majority  of  the  people 
realize  that  he  Is  doing  all  within  his  power 
to  avert  war — that  If  war  comes  It  will  te 
unavoidable.  They  also  know  that  If  there 
Is  any  man  In  America  today  who  can  keep 
war  from  our  shores,  that  man  Is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  As  citizens  bow- 
ever.  It  is  yotir  duty  to  separate  propaganda 
from  fact  so  that  you  can  act  intelligently  in 
appraising  the  actions  of  the  leaders  whom 
fou  freely  choose. 

Now  while  speaking  of  the  duties  of  citl- 
-■enship,  let  me  suggest  another  phase  of  this 
aame  subject.  Inflamed,  angry  men  are 
seldom  able  to  be  useful,  constructive  cit- 
laens  in  a  crisis.  Such  men  cannot  reason; 
they  are  motivated  by  passion  and  prejudice. 
In  this  hour  of  emergency — when  our  very 
national  existence  may  be  at  stake — we 
should  al'  resolve  that  calm  Judgment  will 
govern  our  course.  Let  us,  then,  resolve 
that  w«  will  not  prejtidge  any  course  of  ac- 
tion that  Is  suggested;  let  us  examine  it 
carefully,  weigh  its  posElbllltles,  and  then 
reach  a  conclusion  based  wholly  on  fact — 
m  conclusion  in  which  prejudice  and  fancy 
play  no  part.  Good  citizenship  requires  cool 
beads.  Time*  like  these  are  too  dango-otis, 
too  fraught  with  peril,  for  passion  and 
prejudice. 

But  a  good  citizen  is  not  merely  one  who 
Is  willing  to  sacrifice  for  his  country  in  time 
of  peril,  or  one  who  carefully  weighs  the  facts 
and  allows  naught  but  reasoning  to  guide 
his  actions.  A  good  citizen  also  partic- 
ipates— as  actively  as  his  circumstances  will 
permit — In  the  affairs  of  his  community.  For 
America,  in  the  aggregate,  is  but  a  multitude 
of  Altons.  a  multitude  of  Madison  Counties, 
and  a  number  of  other  States  somewhat  like 
Illinois. 

Our  Nation  will  be  strong  only  If  our  cities, 
our  counties,  and  cur  States  are  strong.    As 


cltiaens,  It  is  your  duty  to  see  that  justice, 
decency,  and  public  administration  are  not 
defamed  in  yotir  local  communities;  you 
should  support  none  but  honest  and  capable 
men  for  public  ofllce.  and  you  should  aid 
such'  men  when  they  are  in  public  office — 
regardless  of  their  party  affiliations. 

We  Americans  too  often  possess  a  cynical 
attitude  toward  those  whom  we  have  elected 
to  govern  us.  Perhaps  the  men  and  women 
we  have  elected  would  be  more  apt  to  justify 
our  confidence  if  we  would  continue  to  sup- 
port them  after  they  take  office. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  American  life  is  that 
good  citizens  too  often  abandon  good  men 
and  women  after  they  are  in  office — we.  too. 
often  abandon  them  to  the  disreputable  ele- 
ments in  a  community.  Instead,  we  should 
continue  to  be  active  in  our  support  of  all 
public  officials  who  are  earnestly  seeking  to 
perform  their  jobs  in  an  honest  manner.  Let 
us  then  dispel  thp  cynical  idea  that  merely 
because  a  man  or  woman  holds  a  public  posi- 
tion he  or  she  Is  necessarily  a  "crooked  poli- 
tician." Instead  let  us  see  to  it  that  none 
but  men  and  -/om^n  of  honor  and  of  ability 
are  elected  or  appointed  to  public  office.  For 
America  cannot  exist — any  more  than  France 
was  able  to  exist — imless  all  of  our  citizens 
actively  participate  to  the  fullest  in  public 
affairs,  and  unless  they  insist  upon  putting 
and  maintaining  the  very  best  of  character  in 
their  government. 

Here  in  Alton,  where  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
concluded  that  memorable  series  of  debates, 
where  Is  established  one  of  the  oldest  col- 
leges in  the  Midwest,  and  where  today  you 
have  great  industrial  ente.-prlses — here  in  Al- 
ton a  citizen  should  be  iJisplred  both  by  the 
traditions  of  the  community  and  by  the 
present  greatness  of  the  area  of  which  it  is 
so  vital  a  part.  He  should  be  inspired  to  good 
citizenship — good  citizenship  which  will  give 
attention  and  aid  to  the  really  worth-while 
endeavors  in  your  vicinity. 

A  community's  greatness  comes  not  from 
vast  industrial  enterprises  or  productive  fields 
alone.  The  character  of  the  men  and  women 
residing  in  that  community  Is  the  prime  fac- 
tor in  its  greatness.  Your  schools,  your  col- 
leges, your  churches,  your  hospitals,  your  va- 
riotis  civic  enterprises  that  seek  to  better  the 
lot  of  the  handicapped  or  unfortunate — these 
are  the  things  that  give  character  to  a  com- 
munity: and  a  community — the  same  as  a 
man — cannot  possess  true  greatness  without 
character.  As  an  essential  element  of  good 
citizenship,  then,  a  new  citizen,  as  well  as  one 
of  longer  standing,  should  devote  himself  to 
these  efforts. 

Today  we  are  devoting  more  attention  to 
developing  qualities  of  citizenship  than  ever 
before.  Your  own  State  of  Illinois  has  been 
In  the  forefront  of  this  endeavor.  Several 
years  ago  a  dlvirlon  of  State  government  was 
organized  which  devotes  itself  exclusively  to 
Americanization  efforts.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, too,  has  dene  much  in  this  field  in 
recent  years,  and  citizenship  and  its  duties 
have  been  taught.  I  like  to  recall,  too,  the 
benefits  thct  many  of  ovir  young  men  have 
received  in  the  way  of  a  greater  appreciation 
of  their  citizenship  as  a  result  of  their  serv- 
ices In  C.  C.  C.  camps — especially  those  whose 
services  took  them  to  some  one  of  our  great 
State  or  national  parks. 

I  need  not  dwell  longer  on  this  subject  of 
good  cltizensh'p,  its  obligations,  and  its  ben- 
efits. You  of  Illinois  have  taken  into  your 
midst  greater  nvimbers  of  our  foreign-bom 
than  most  of  the  other  States. 

This  community,  with  its  traditions  of  P^re 
Marquette,  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  of  Lovejoy. 
has  had  a  glorious  history. 

Alton,  we  recall,  was  once  an  outpost  in 
America.  From  but  a  short  distance  away. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  after  spending  the  winter. 
set  out  on  the  trek  that  led  them  across 
the  Great  Plains,  over  the  mountains,  and 
down  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  That  jour- 
ney was  Instmmental  in  winning  for  Amer- 


ica the  vast  Northwest — In  opening  up  1 
new  frontier.  But  many  years  before  that, 
Pere  Marquette  and  Louis  Joliet,  togethei 
with  their  five  companions,  paddled  theii 
canoes  past  this  site,  as  they  pushed  the 
frontiers  of  new  France  ahead.  A  few  miles 
away,  near  the  confluence  of  the  niinoia 
and  the  MLssissippl,  is  that  beautiful  white 
cross,  standing  on  the  side  of  a  bluff,  which 
reminds  us  that  Father  Marquette's  interest 
lay  not  only  in  extending  the  frontiers  of  a 
temporal  government — but  also  in  extending 
the  frontiers  of  Christianity. 

Perhaps  there  were  those  who  told  Joliet, 
and,  at  a  later  date,  told  Lewis  and  Clark 
that  the  frontier  had  been  reached.  Those 
hardy  men  thought  otherwise,  and  won  for 
their  governments  a  vast  domain.  But  my 
mind  dwells  on  the  saintly  Marquette,  who 
was  seeking  not  jtist  new  lands  but  new 
souls.  That  gentle  priest  was  uninterested 
In  the  temporal  gains  that  the  voyage  might 
achieve;  he  was  seeking  new  frontiers  of 
Christianity. 

And  we  of  today,  if  our  temporal  frontier! 
have  been  fully  explored,  as  some  have  toW 
MB,  can  dedicate  ourselves,  as  did  Marquette 
to  seeking  new  frontiers  for  our  people;  nol 
new  frontiers  washed  by  unknown  oceans 
as  did  Lewis  and  Clark;  not  new  frontlen 
watered  by  mighty  rivers,  as  did  Joliet;  bul 
new  frontiers  for  the  soul,  the  heart,  and 
the  mind  of  men,  as  did  Pere  Marquette 
And  there  are  many  such  new  frontiers,  vast, 
imexplored   opportunities   in   the   realm   ol 
human  relationships;  in  fact,  we  have  not 
started   to  exhaust   the   frontiers   that   are 
ours.    And  they  will  not  be  exhatisted.  these 
frontiers,  imtil  we  have  solved  many  difficult 
problems.     Before  anyone  can  tell  me  that 
our  frontiers  are  exhausted,  I  Insist  that  he 
show    me   that   mankind   has   found   some 
means  other  than  war  by  which  to  settle  • 
his  difficulties;  I  must  be  shown  that  want 
and  privation   among   some   of   our   people 
will  be  no  more.    Our  frontiers  will  not  be 
exhausted  so  long  as  a  part  of  our  people 
have  inadequate  housing,  so  long  as  we  have 
Inequality  In  educational  opportunity  among 
the  children  of  this  Nation.    No;  my  friends, 
there  are  many  frontiers  touching  upon  the 
rights  and  the  needs  of  men  that  we  have 
not  explored,  that  we  have  not  developed. 
Let  us  win   these  new  frontiers — the  new 
frontiers  of  happiness — for  our  people. 
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Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  a  speech  delivered  over  the 
radio  some  evenings  ago  by  Mr.  Oswald 
Ryan,  on  the  subject  The  Axis  Penetra- 
tion in  South  American  Aviation.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  this  ad- 
dress, because  if  there  ever  was  an  ad- 
dress which  should  arouse  interest  in  the 
matter  of  national  defense  and  our  pro- 
gram in  aviation,  this  is  one,  coming  as 
it  does  from  an  outstanding  member  of 
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the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  who  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  subject  with 
which  he  deals.  It  shows  that  today 
Germany  has  a  network  of  air  lines  cross- 
ing and  recrossing  South  America  to  such 
an  extent  that  some  Of  those  air  bases 
and  air  lines  are  today  within  300  miles 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prinied  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  1  year  after  the 
close  of  the  last  World  VJ'ar  a  group  of  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  pUots  ^d  ex-army  officers 
established  an  air  line  in  Colombia.  It  was 
German  in  personnel,  management,  and  con- 
trol; and  it  was  the  first  commercial  air  line 
in  the  Western  Hemisphjere. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  Axis  pene- 
tration In  South  Amerljca.  Today  the  air 
map  of  the  southern  continent  reveals  a  vast 
network  of  Axis  contrcllled  and  dominated 
air  lines  covering  22.000  miles  of  scheduled 
routes— only  200  miles  less  than  the  total 
routes  of  Pan  Amerli  m  Airways  and  all  its 
affiliates  in  the  southern  continent.  The  Axis 
air  lines  form  a  ring  around  South  America, 
except  for  the  northern  coast,  crisscrossing 
the  continent  from  trade  center  to  trade 
center  and  penetrating  the  sparsely  settled 
regions  of  the  interior.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  they  ex- 
tend down  the  South  Atlantic  coast  to  the 
Bouthemmost  tip  of  the  Argentine;  from  |, 
Buenos  Aires  they  reacjh  westward  across 
the  Andes  to  Santiago  on  the  Pacific  coast; 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  they  cross  through 
southern  Brazil  and  Bolivia  and.  until  the 
first  day  of  last  month  they  stretched  across 
Peru  to  Lima  on  the  west  coast;  and  they 
fan  out  through  Ecuador,  where  their  planes 
fly  within  3  hours  of  tho  Panama  Canal. 

Now  this  penetration  in  South  American 
aviation  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  spontane- 
ous development  of  a  fre^  and  expanding  in- 
dustry. Conunercial  profit  is  not  and  has 
never  been  its  controllinei  motive.  These  air 
lines  either  operate  in  sparsely  settled  terri- 
tory where  there  is  no  coii|imercial  demand  or 
commercial  Justification  ifor  the  service,  or 
they  operate  in  territory  where  the  commer- 
cial advantages  are  insignificant  as  compared 
with  the  political  and  strategic  advantages 
to  be  attained.  The  staffs  of  these  lines  work 
In  close  cooperation  with  the  diplomatic  staffs 
and  military  attaches  of  the  Axis  embassies 
In  those  countries.  Thuf  the  Axis  network 
in  South  America  is  not  a  commercial  enter- 
prise; it  is  the  weU-considered  instrumental- 
ity of  a  national  policy,  a  policy  which  Is 
bent  upon  the  cultiu"al  and  political  domina- 
tion of  the  South  American  Continent;  a 
policy  which,  backed  by  the  financial  aid  of 
Axis  governments,  has  tho  support  of  one  of 
the  most  effective  propaganda  machines  the 
modern  world  has  known 

Can  any  thinking  person  doubt  that  this 
development  constitutes  a  potential  danger 
to  our  national  and  our  hemisphere  security? 
The  present  war  has  taught  us  that  where 
a  scheduled  air  liner  can  fly  a  mUitary  plane 
can  fly — and  it  can  carry  troops  and  twmbs. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  planes  flown ,  by  the 
German  air  lines  In  South  America  are  iden- 
tical in  type  with  the  transports  used  by  the 
German  air  force  in  the  invasions  of  Nor- 
way and  the  Low  Coimtrles.  Again,  some  of 
the  landing  fields  of  this  Axis  network  are 
within  bombing  range  of  Important  United 
States  bases  in  Trinidad,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  within  bombing  range 
of  that  key  to  ovir  naval  and  military  defense, 
the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  significant  to  note 
In  this  connection  that  the  German  air  line, 
Condor,  has  very  recently  extended  Its  net- 
wwk  to  a  region  In  Brazil  in  which  there  is 
no  city  or  town  of  any  importance  and  no 
public  convenience  or  necessity  to  be  served. 
The  new  route  offers  no  commercial  oppor- 
tunity. It  does  call  toe  the  esUbUshment  at 


landing  fields  which  will  be  strategically  lo- 
cated close  to  the  city  of  Natal  on  the  bulge 
of  Brazil.  Natal,  you  will  remember,  lies 
within  8  hours'  flight  of  the  French-con- 
trolled fortress  city  of  Dakar  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  France's  new  agreement  to  "col- 
laborate" with  Germany  gives  this  fact  new 
and  vital  signiflcance. 

Again,  control  of  these  air  lines  makes  It 
possible  for  German  and  Italian  pilots  to 
become  familiar  with  the  difficult  and  varied 
terrain  of  the  southern  continent.  And  the 
fact  that  some  of  these  lines  maintain  pho- 
tographic sections  for  the  making  of  aerial 
maps  of  the  territory  over  which  they  fly 
Indicates  that  this  opportunity  has  not  been 
neglected. 

Let  me  point  out  another  potentiality 
which  is  revealed  by  recent  events.  The 
Italian  air  line  Lati,  whose  manager  is  Mus- 
solini's son,  operates  a  trans-Atlantic  service 
between  Rome  and  Brazil,  thereby  connect- 
ing the  Axis  air-line  system  of  South  Amer- 
ica with  the  Axis  air-line  network  in  Europe. 
Less  than  2  months  ago  one  of  Its  planes 
made  a  so-called  test  flight  lasting  7  hours 
out  over  the  sea  from  the  Brazilian  coast. 
After  this  flight  a  heavily  loaded  Italian 
tanker  dashed  out  of  a  Brazilian  port  in  an 
attempt  to  run  the  British  blockade.  The 
Government  of  Brazil  was  so  concerned  over 
this  Incident  that  it  laid  a  fine  upon  the 
Italian  air  line  for  violating  Brazilian  neu- 
trality and  warned  the  management  that 
another  such  offense  would  terminate  the 
company's  operating  rights. 

A  similar  event  took  place  shortly  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war.  Two  British 
cruisers,  the  Ajax  and  the  Exeter,  on  patrol 
duty  off  the  southern  coast  of  Brazil,  sighted 
a  large  plane  of  the  German  air  line  Condor 
flying  at  a  high  altitude  above  them.  It  was 
later  established  that  the  German  pocket- 
battleship,  the  Graf  Spee,  was  in  the  vicinity 
at  the  time.  The  Argentine  Government 
failed  to  obtain  from  the  plane's  crew  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  flight  and 
issued  an  order  prohibiting  Condor  planes 
thereafter  from  making  any  nonscheduled 
flights  without  having  on  board  an  Argentine 
Army  officer  as  observer. 

Other  instances  of  this  kind  have  occurred; 
even  the  efforts  of  the  Argentine  and  Bra- 
zilian Governments  have  failed  to  prevent 
German  and  Italian  air  lines  in  South  America 
from  acting  as  the  eyes  of  the  Axis  admiral- 
ties. There  can  be  no  question,  therefore, 
as  to  the  past  and  potential  use  of  these  Axis 
air  lines  for  purposes  of  military  observation 
over  the  South  Atlantic;  nor  can  there  be 
any  doubt  about  the  great  importance  which 
the  Axis  has  placed  upon  these  air  lines. 
The  best  measure  of  the  value  which  the 
Germans  attach  to  their  South  American  air 
lines  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  only  German 
merchant  ships  which,  for  some  time,  have 
been  able  successfully  to  rxm  the  British 
blockade  have  been  two  German  freighters — 
the  Lech  and  the  Hermes — which  very  re- 
cently arrived  at  Rio  loaded  with  airplanes 
and  airplane  parts  for  Germany's  most  im- 
portant South  American  air  line. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  purposes 
which  motivate  this  Axis  enterprise  on  the 
southern  continent?  The  German  Luft- 
hansa controlled  air  line  in  Ecuador  recently 
sought  a  governmental  permit  to  extend  its 
line  to  Colombia  and  to  the  Galapagos  Islands 
In  the  Pacific.  Those  islands  offer  no  com- 
mercial opport\mlty  to  an  air  line  but  they 
do  offer  the  strategic  advantage  of  being  one 
of  the  two  most  Important  Island  groups  that 
sue  located  near  the  Pacific  entrance  to  the 
Panama  Canal. 

But  while  the  Axis  continues  to  plan  air- 
line expansion  in  our  southern  continent,  its 
activities  have  been  curtailed  in  some  of  the 
countries.  ThxiB  the  Axis  hold  on  the  lead- 
ing air  line  of  Colombia  has  recently  been 
broken;  the  government  of  Peru  on  the  first 
day  of  last  month  canceled  the  framSilse  of 
the  Oerman  line,  Lufthansa  of  Peru;  and  the 


Bolivian  Government  Is  proceeding  with 
plans  for  eliminating  Axis  control  from  the 
air  line  of  that  nation.  Our  own  Government 
has  indicated  its  willingness  to  work  with 
other  American  republics  along  this  line  and 
has  been  of  help  in  several  situations. 

But  whUe  progress  has  been  made,  a  vast 
and  Important  task  still  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished. It  must  be  accomplished  through 
the  common  effort  of  all  the  21  republics  of 
this  hemisphere. 

We  of  the  United  States  are  wisely  com- 
mitted to  the  defense  of  this  Western  Hemis- 
phere. This  means  that  we  must  defend  its 
frontiers  as  if  they  were  our  very  own. 

Not  only  is  such  a  course  required  by  our 
pledge  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  our  own  na- 
tional safety  and  the  safety  of  our  neighbors 
demand  it.  It  is  no  longer  fantastic  to  ac- 
cept the  possibility  of  an  air  attack  upon 
this  Nation  should  an  unfriendly  Axis  Power 
gain  supremacy  In  the  present  war.  The 
Atlantic,  particularly  the  South  Atlantic,  has 
become  a  narrow  ocean;  the  modern  bomber 
has  made  it  so.  If  this  hemisphere  should 
be  attacked  by  hostile  planes,  Dakar  on  the 
African  coast  in  all  probability  would  be  the 
Jumping-off  place.  And  if  this  Nation  should 
be  attacked,  it  would  be  from  South  Ameri- 
can air  bases  that  enemy'  aircraft  would 
operate  against  us. 

That  is  why  the  aviation  set-up  in  South 
America  Is  vitally  important  to  the  United 
States.  That  is  why  we  can  no  longer  safely 
close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
Trojan  horse  In  South  America  and  that  it 
has  wings  that  are  dangerous  to  our  national 
life.  So  long  as  Axis  planes,  camoufiaged  as 
commercial  airliners,  are  taking  off  from  Axis- 
subsidized  airports  and  are  fiylng  dally  over 
the  airways  of  South  America,  sometimes 
within  bombing  range  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  our  vital  defense  bases,  neither  our  safety 
nor  that  of  the  other  30  American  republics 
can  be  regarded  as  secure. 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  this  challenge. 
The  Axis  must  be  eliminated  from  the  avia- 
tion of  this  hemisphere;  the  aviation  of  all 
the  Americas  must  be  made  truly  and  safely 
American. 
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Friday.  May  23, 19il 


ADDRESS    BY    COMMANDER    HARRIS,    OP 
JEWISH    WAR    VETERANS 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Commander  Harris  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  at  the  annual  memorial  service 
held  in  New  York  City  on  May  18.  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Today  we  have  gathered  here  In  memorial 
service,  to  pay  homage  to  those  brave  Ameri- 
cans of  our  faith  who  died  so  that  democracy 
might  live.  With  their  heroes-in-arms  of 
other  faiths,  they  rest  in  eternal  peace  \mder- 
neatb  the  many  battlefields  of  America  and 
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Cuiope.  But  we  have  not  forgotten  them. 
We  ihall  never  forget  them.  For,  although 
their  bodies  sleep  forever,  their  spirit  will 
■IwayB  live  with  us. 

Today  is  a  sad  day.  Many  of  us  have 
felt  the  loss  of  dear  ones  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  our  beloved  land.  But 
It  is  also  a  day  of  hope,  of  Inspiration.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  expressed  such  hope  and  such 
Inspiration  when  he  said  at  Gettysb\irg:  "It 
ts  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  Increased  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  for  which  they  gave  their 
last  full  meas\ire  of  devotion." 

Yes;  these  American  lads  we  honor  today 
tfld  give  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion 
to  our  country.  We  meet  here  particularly 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  men  of  Jewish  faith 
who  died  in  the  service  of  America.  And 
yet,  somehow  we  Just  don't  think  of  them 
as  Jewish  soldiers.  We  think  of  them  rather 
M  American  soldiers.    That's  as  it  should  be. 

For  they  were  American  boys  who  heard 
their  country's  call  and  answered.  They 
were  not  alone — young  men  from  every  part 
of  the  country,  every  faith,  and  every  color, 
answered  that  call.  There  were  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The 
Megro  people  Jumped  at  the  chance  of  serving 
the  Old  Glory  which  they  loved  so  well. 
Their  companies  were  among  the  best  on  the 
whole  western  front.  And  the  boys  from  the 
mountains  and  plains  of  the  West,  the  hills 
of  the  East,  the  cotton  and  tobacco  fields  of 
the  South,  and  the  lumber  camps  of  the 
North,  marched  off  to  do  battle  together. 
They  all  dtd  their  part.  They  all  were  heroic 
soldiers  of  the  Am<>ncan  brand. 

Among  these  were  our  Jewish  lads.  Their 
heroism  was  of  this  same  American  brand 
and  their  record  was  a  good  one.  I  happen 
to  have  a  few  figures  with  me  today  that 
Bubatantiate  that  record  In  the  last  war.  It 
is  one  In  which  we  can  all  take  pride.  For 
while  at  that  time  about  SI2  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population  was  Jewish,  5  percent  of 
the  armed  forces  were  from  Jewish  homes. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  number, 
they  left  some  three  thousand  four  hundred 
fallen  on  the  battlefields  of  Prance.  These 
figures  speak  for  themselves.  They  speak 
of  the  love  those  boys  had  for  America,  for 
democracy — for  the  cause  for  which  they 
gave  their  last  full  meas\ire  of  devotion. 

We  of  the  Jewish  faith  have  always  been 
a  peace-loving  people.  We  have  abhorred 
war  throughout  our  long  history.  Indeed, 
the  great  contribution  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
to  the  civilized  world  was  the  Ideal  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man — the  notion,  the  aspira- 
tion, and  the  faith  that  men  might  live 
among  men  In  peace  and  harmony.  This 
baa  always  been  our  Jewish  Ideal.  It  was 
the  Ideal  that  bound  us  together  In  ancient 
times  and  protected  us  against  our  enemies. 
It  was  a  Jewish  Ideal,  and  yet — In  a  larger 
sense — it  was  a  human  Ideal. 

The  Jewish  and  Christian  religions  have 
always  been  linked  by  this  common  concept 
of  brotherhood.  "Ilie  Judeao-Chrlstian  ethic 
inspired  men  throughout  the  ages.  It  made 
them  feel  that  they  were  all  working  together 
for  a  common  goal — for  peace  and  prosperity 
and  good  will.  It  was  a  unifying  force,  and 
eventually  It  became  a  force  so  strong  that 
a  form  of  government— -democracy — was  built 
around  it. 

For  democracy,  after  all,  is  merely  a  form 
of  government  which  derives  its  strength — 
and  Its  whole  strength — from  the  Intensity 
of  this  Ideal.  Denltoeracy,  without  the 
Jewlab-Clulstian  ethic  of  brotherhood,  la 
merely  an  empty  form  of  government.  But 
with  It.  It  is  the  crystallization  of  human 
hopes  and  the  effectlvs  force  for  bringing 
those  hopes  into  reality. 

Lov«  of  peace  Is  but  one  of  the  arches  In 
this  structure  of  human  faith.  Another  is 
the  belief  in  doing  good,    lliat's  a  simple 


belief.  We  all  accept  it.  It  might  even  be 
said  we  all  take  it  for  granted.  Helping  one's 
neighbor,  doing  acts  of  charity,  helping  the 
weak  and  the  wayward — all  these  things  we 
accept  as  human  ideals.  We  Americans  be- 
lieve, too,  that  man  possesses  a  sort  of  hu- 
man dignity,  distinct  from  the  physical  in- 
stincts of  mere  animals.  This  is  what  we 
mean  when  we  speak  of  the  human  soul.  We 
Americans  believe,  too,  that  man  has  the 
natural  Intelligence  to  govern  himself — that 
his  best  qualities  should  be  encouraged,  and 
his  worse  habits  gradually  eradicated.  And 
these  things,  too,  are  simple — so  simple  that 
we  take  them  for  granted. 

But  there  are  those  in  this  world  who  do 
not  take  them  for  granted — those  who  have 
been  misled  by  false  leaders — nor  do  they 
accept  them  as  unshatterable  human  beliefs. 
On  the  contrary  these  people — and  there  are 
millions  of  them — believe  in  Just  the  oppo- 
site. 

They  have  been  led  to  believe  in  war — war 
as  an  ideal  and  as  a  living  reality.  They  have 
been  led  to  believe  in  bloodshed,  In  the  de- 
sirability of  killing  as  a  way  out  of  man's 
troubles.  They  have  been  taught  to  hate 
peace,  even  as  we  Americans  hate  war. 

They  do  not  believe  in  doing  good.  Rather 
they  exalt  cruelty  and  vindictiveness  and 
ruthlessness.  They  will  destroy  their  neigh- 
bors at  the  command  of  their  leaders.  In 
that  way,  they  are  told,  and  many  of  them 
believe,  they  are  serving  their  state. 

Nor  do  they  believe  In  the  divinity  of  the 
human  sotil.  .  They  have  been  taught  to 
exult  in  the  success  of  their  campaign  to 
eradicate  spiritual  concerns  from  men's 
minds.  They  have  destroyed  men's  con- 
sciences and  implanted  a  hunger  to  serve 
the  state  in  slavery.  In  this  sort  of  think- 
ing, religion  has  no  place  whatsoever.  Re- 
ligious faith  merely  would  detract — and  pos- 
sibly destroy — ^falth  in  the  men  who  set 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  state.  So 
the  whole  concept  of  God  must  be  uprooted. 

We  all  know  who  these  people  are  who  have 
been  misled — the  people  of  Russia  and  Italy 
and  Germany  and  we  are  all  only  too  fa- 
miliar with  their  relentless  campaigns  against 
our  Jewish  people  and  our  Jewish  religion. 
But  perhaps  some  of  us  do  not  realize  that 
the  attack  upon  our  people  Is  merely  the 
prelude  to  an  all-out  attack  on  all  religious 
sects.  In  every  country  of  Europe  the  spread- 
ing of  anti-Catholic  and  anti-Protestant  feel- 
ing has  followed  on  the  heels  of  the  assault 
on  the  Jews.  This  spiritual  warfare  is  a  ruth- 
less but  a  tragically  logical  result  of  the  whole 
mental  outlook  of  the  Nazis,  Fascists,  and 
Conununists — the  outlook  that  the  only  al- 
legiance to  be  permitted  must  be  allegiance 
to  the  leader. 

It  Is  well  that  we  understand  this  out- 
look— it  is  well  that  we  understand  all  the 
varied  ideas  and  prejudices  and  uninhibited 
instincts  which  go  to  make  up  the  pattern  of 
totalitarian  thinking.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  this  philosophy,  we  must  face  it. 
It  may  be  illogical,  it  may  be  inhuman,  and 
it  may  be  very,  very  confused.  But  one  thing 
remains  clear.  The  dictators  thinking  is  di- 
rectly opposite  to  our  demc:ratic  thinking, 
opposite  in  every  detail,  opposite  not  only  in 
matters  of  immediate  concern,  but  opposite 
to  the  whole  Jewish-Christian  tradition  on 
which  democracy  is  bvillt.  There  can  be  no 
lasting  compromise  between  the  two. 

The  dictators,  at  least,  are  aware  of  the 
logic  of  this  fact.  They  realize  that  ihey 
must  combat  democracy — must  combat  hu- 
man feelings  of  decency  and  brotherhood — 
on  every  front  if  they  are  to  maintain  their 
power  in  the  world.  And  so  we  here  in 
America  are  subjected  to  a  campaign  of  ideas, 
sometimes  so  subtle  that  we  are  taken  in, 
sometimes  so  bold  that  we  tremble,  bxtt  al- 
ways persistent  and  \mscrupulous.  "This  pen- 
etration in  the  realm  of  ideas  hits  here,  there, 
and  everywhere. 


Sometimes  It  hits  at  our  democracy  as  a 
working  system  of  government.  We  are  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  democracy  doesnt 
really  work — that  It  is  a  thing  of  the  past — 
to  be  supplanted  by  a  philosophy  which  has 
been  granted  a  mysterious  monopoly  over  the 
futtu^  of  mankind.  We  are  told  democracy 
doesn't  work,  that  it  can't  work,  and  we  are 
shown  the  best  ways  of  preventing  it  from 
working. 

Sometimes  it  hits  in  our  communities  or  in 
our  factories  or  stores,  trying  to  fan  little 
troubles  into  far-reaching  feuds.  There  are 
honest  differences  between  capital  and  labor, 
for  example,  but  these  are  exploited  and  ex- 
panded In  order  to  create  disunity  and  dissen- 
sion in  our  land.  There  is  long-standing  fric- 
tion between  Negro  and  white.  North  and 
South,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old — fric- 
tions which  can  almost  always  be  Ironed  cut 
by  a  little  understanding  and  good  will.  But 
these  frictions  do  exist,  and  the  enemies  of 
democracy  are  making  the  most  of  them. 
Just  as  the  totalitarian  ideal  Is  one  of  break- 
ing down  our  institutions — the  home,  the 
church,  the  school  system,  and  the  economic 
system — the  preparation  for  this  totalitarian- 
ism is  also  one  of  breaking  down.  We  can 
readily  enough  vmderstand  how  quickly  our 
country  would  fall  if  we  became,  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  said,  "a  house  divided  against  Itself." 

It's  not  the  larger  differences  that  are  really 
the  Important  ones.  After  all,  the  entire 
Nation  last  fall  was  a  house  divided  against 
Itself  when  we  were  either  Republicans  or 
Democrats  and  pretty  well  excited  about  the 
outcome  of  the  Presidential  campaign.  But 
were  we  really  divided?  No;  for  on  the 
greatest  issue  confronting  the  country,  the 
defense  of  democracy,  we  were  united  as 
never  before. 

It's  the  little  differences  that  are  impor- 
tant. The  smaller  differences  that  spell  the 
distinction  between  a  weak  democracy  and 
a  strong  one.  After  all,  although  we  believe 
in  democracy  as  an  ideal,  we  must  make  it 
more  than  that.  We  mtist  make  it  a  reality 
in  o\ir  lives  every  moment  of  the  day.  The 
banker  downtown,  the  push -cart  peddler  on 
the  East  Side,  the  shopkeeper  on  Broadway, 
the  commuter  in  Westchester,  and  the  farmer 
in  Dutchess  County — must  believe  actively, 
wholeheartedly,  and  concretely  in  this  thing 
we  call  democracy.  They  must  all  have  a 
feeling  that  something  belongs  to  all  of  us, 
and  that  something,  American  democracy, 
stands  before  any  of  the  smaller  Interests  of 
any  one  of  us  or  any  groups  of  us. 

Today  we  honor  those  who  did  feel  this 
democracy;  felt  it  so  deeply  that  they  were 
willing  to  devote  their  lives  to  it.  They  did 
not  die  in  vain — for  we  here  today  owe  the 
blessings  of  liberty  and  self-government  to 
the  very  men  whose  memory  we  honor.  But, 
alas,  the  fight  they  fought  is  never  com- 
pletely won.  Liberty  is  not  only  a  heritage 
but  a  fresh  conquest  for  each  generation. 

And  so  we  who  stand  in  tribute  today  must 
dedicate  ourselves  to  that  very  task.  We 
must  Join  with  Americans  of  every  other  faith 
in  reasserting  the  strength  of  our  democratic 
government  and  our  democratic  ideals.  We 
Jews  have  a  stake  in  democracy,  but  it  is  the 
same  stake  that  every  other  American  has — 
the  continuance  of  our  personal  freedom,  the 
existence  of  our  homes  and  our  oommimities, 
and  the  possibility  of  progressing  toward  a 
better  and  better  future  for  our  children. 

It  so  happens,  too,  that  today  is  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  I  Am  An  American  Day. 
A  man,  whoever  he  Is,  whatever  his  faith,  who 
has  the  precious  privilege  of  being  able  to 
say  '1  am  an  American"  has  a  possession  more 
priceless  than  anything  else  on  earth.  We 
must  defend  this  possession  and  defend  it 
truly,  lest  we  betray  the  sacred  trust  of  those 
who  gave  their  lives  that  it  might  remain 
ours.  And  we  must  defend  it.  too,  so  that 
those  who  come  after  us  may  be  able  to  say. 
Just  as  proudly  as  we  say  tfc  now,  1  am  aa 
American." 


Manners  in  tiie  Modem  Style 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or   NOKTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  May  23, 1941 


AR'nCLE   BY   GEORGE   E.   SOKOLSKY 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  entitled  "Manners  in  the 
Modem  Style,"  by  George  E.  Sokolsky, 
published  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  April 
15.  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  Y(»k  Sun  of  April  15,  1941) 

THESE   DATS — MANNERS   IN   THE    MODERN    STTUt 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

I  saw  in  the  newspapers  last  week  that  Con- 
gressman Joseph  Clark  Baldwin  accepted  an 
Invitation  to  lunch  and  figuratively  spat  into 
the  face  of  his  host.  Even  in  an  era  when 
manners,  like  thrift  and  public  morals,  are 
taboo.  It  did  not  quite  go  down. 

I  know  Joe  Baldwin,  and  I  would  say,  off- 
hand, that  by  birth,  breeding,  education,  and 
taste  such  a  performance.  In  another,  would 
have  been  utterly  distasteful  to  him.  He  un- 
doubtedly did  it  because  he  has  recently  be- 
come a  Member  of  Congress  in  an  age  when 
nothing  matters  so  long  as  It  produces  votes. 
That  is  why  we  have  so  enormous  a  national 
debt,  why  l«uces  are  rocketing  to  heaven,  why 
labor  leaders  run  riot  over  the  land,  why  a 
learned  official  was  heard  to  say  that  he  trusts 
his  instinct  rather  than  his  conscience. 

Joe  Baldwin's  Imitation  of  the  vulgar  oc- 
curred at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  New  Yoi* 
State  Economic  Council,  of  which  Merwln  K. 
Hart  is  president.  It  must  be  noted  here  that 
Merwln  K.  Hart  is  in  bad  with  the  liberals 
because  he  supported  Franco  in  Spain.  He 
wrote  a  book,  which  is  an  inalienable  right, 
too  often  pursued,  of  every  American.  From 
that  moment  the  Communists,  liljerals,  fellow 
travelers,  and  their  camp  followers  have  been 
calling  him  a  Fascist  and  an  anti-Semite. 
Hart  conunitted  the  error  of  saying  what 
everybody  now  knows  about  Spain  before  the 
Stalin -Hitler  alliance.  Had  he  waited  a  few 
months  and  had  he  associated  his  antl- 
communlsm  with  lip  service  to  aid  to  Britain, 
he  would  have  avoided  smearing.  In  fact,  he 
might  have  been  an  accepted  person  in  the 
newly  formed  antlcommunist  salons.  His 
crime  was  prematvirlty. 

So  Joe  Baldwin  accepted  an  invitation  to 
comment  unfavorably  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  project.  The  St.  Lawrence  River  project 
is,  I  am  certain,  unrelated  to  the  Jewish 
question,  except  as  politicians,  like  Mr.  Hitler, 
can  relate  the  unrelated  to  anything  that  has 
to  do  with  votes.  No  one  required  Mr.  Bald- 
win to  accept  this  invitation  to  deliver  a 
speech.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Baldwin  did  agree 
to  speak.  He  came.  He  broke  bread  with  his 
host.  He  ate  his  lunch.  He  was.  with  nttlng 
compliments  due  a  Member  of  Congress,  pre- 
sented to  a  panting  audience.  Then  he  opened 
an  address  on  the  virtues  of  his  own  undi- 
luted and  unprejudiced  democracy — while  jn- 
plylng  that  Mr.  Hart's  was  Fascistlc  and  anti- 
Semitic— with  this: 

"I  have  been  Informed  that  certain  sponsors 
of  the  New  York  State  Economic  CouncU  hold 
views  on  our  American  democracy  and  its  de- 
fense completely  at  variance  with  mine.  Had 
I  known  of  these  views  in  advance  1  would 
not  have  been  here  today  and  no  doubt  neither 
would  many  of  you." 


Of  course,  that  is  silly.  When  Congressman 
Baldwin  wrote  those  lines  he  was  at  home  or 
in  his  office.  Copies  were  sent  to  the  press. 
He  could  easily  have  stayed  where  he  was.  Ho 
might  have  sent  Hart  a  telegram  saying  that 
he  was  busy,  ill,  indisposed,  or  that  he  did  not 
like  the  contour  of  Hart's  face.  He  came  oe- 
cause  he  wanted  a  forum  to  say  what  ha 
should  not  have  said  at  another  man's  table. 
He  wanted  to  say  it  dramatically  because  It 
might  get  some  votes  in  the  next  election. 

Now,  I  don't  like  this  business  of  dragging 
Jews  into  every  kind  of  personal  and  political 
quarrel  among  the  politicians.  We  Jews  have 
troubles  enough  of  ova  own,  and  God  help 
us  as  much  from  our  friends  as  from  our 
enemies.  This  business  of  calling  everybody 
who.  for  the  moment,  is  on  the  unpopular 
Bide  a  Fascist  and  an  anti-Semite  is  bad 
business  for  the  Jew.  It  manufactures  anti- 
Semites.  It  makes  men  bitter.  It  forces 
them  to  believe  that  Jews  are  persecuting 
and  boycotting  them.  It  makes  them 
vindictive. 

I  write  tills  because  the  time  has  come 
to  say  in  the  op>en  what  many  of  us  are 
saying  privately.  We  wish  that  those  Jews 
who  hold  Jobs  fighting  anti-Semitism  would 
let  us  alone  so  that  we  might  live  among  our 
neighbors  In  peace. 

Merwln  Hart  has  sent  me  a  pamphlet  in 
which  appear  two  letters.  Miss  Eva  Panton 
of  the  Bronx  writes  Mr.  Hart  to  ask  why  he 
hates  Jews.    Mr.  Hart  replies: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  you  gained  your 
Incorrect  Impression  of  me  as  a  result  of  a 
concerted  campaign  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  I  am  hostile  to  the  Jews.  Those 
who  direct  that  campaign  are  using  the  cry 
of  "anti-Semitism"  recklessly.  They  serve 
not  the  Jews,  but  the  enemies  of  the  Jews. 
They  create  anti-Semitism  where  it  does  not 
exist.  •  •  •  It  Is  becoming  difficult  to 
express  any  opinion  in  New  York  in  disagree- 
ment with  certain  Je  vish  leaders  without 
being  branded  an  anti-Semite.  Those  Jewish 
leaders  have  forced  the  Jewish  question  into 
the  highways  and  byways  of  American  life. 
I,  for  instance,  had  never  been  faced  with 
the  question.  Do  I  or  do  I  not  like  Jews? 
Nor  did  I  ask  whether  a  man  is  or  is  not  a 
Jew.  It  seems  to  me  as  unnatural  in  Amer- 
ican life  to  ask  such  questions  as  It  would  be 
to  ask  similar  questions  about  those  who 
come  from  California  or  Iowa.  An  Amer- 
ican's mind  should  be  free  from  such  ques- 
tions. 

"But  these  Jewish  leaders  say  In  effect,  Tou 
must  agree  with  us  on  all  questions — polit- 
ical, social,  economic.  International — or  we 
will  smear  you  as  an  anti-Semite.'  I  hope 
that  you  will  believe  me  when  I  tell  y«u  that 
they  are  doing  infinite  harm  to  the  Jews  in 
the  United  States.  They  are  the  authors  of 
the  Jewish  question." 

There  is  more  to  the  Hart  letter.  It  Is  un- 
fortunate that  this  question  should  arise  in 
America  at  all.  Americans  are  not  anti- 
Semitic.  TTiey  have  likes  and  dislikes,  preju- 
dices, and  pettinesses  even  as  you  and  I,  but 
there  is  no  hatred,  no  ideological  basis,  no 
race  consciousness  such  as  exists  In  Germany. 
There  Is  at  the  present  time  an  inevitable 
reflex  to  the  vile  propaganda  against  the  Jews 
that  ccmes  out  of  Germany  dally.  There  is 
even  an  imitation  of  it.  And  there  are  sharp- 
shooters who  find  that  there  is  a  dollar  or  two 
in  the  hatred  business  and  who  take  it  up  as 
a  profession.  But  they  soon  exploit  them- 
selves as  they  do  their  financial  aids  and,  hav- 
ing become  utterly  ridiculous,  they  disappear 
even  from  their  narrow  circles.  Nobody  has 
become  a  millionaire  as  a  professional  anti- 
Semite.  Nobody  has  achieved  distinction  or 
glory  in  such  a  role. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  Jews  should 
go  about  indiscriminately  labeling  men  as 
anti-Semites  because  they  disagree  on  Stalin. 
Franco,  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway,  food  for 
the  small  democracies,  the  lease-lend  bill,  or 
similar  unrelated  matters.  The  time  has 
l<  cxxne  to  drop  this  nonsense. 


The  Middle  West  and  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 


Friday,  May  23. 1941 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     PROGRESSIVK 
MINER 


I 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Middle 
West  and  War,"  published  in  the  Pro- 
gressive Miner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Progressive  Miner] 

THX  MmOLX  WEST  AND  WAR 

The  middle  westerners  are  certainly  a  bunch 
of  dull  witted,  unimaginative,  apathetic,  un- 
patriotic peasants — according  to  some  of  the 
higher-paid  columnists  and  commentators 
and  highpowered  politicians  along  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard. 

Judging  from  the  remarks  of  the  better,  or 
should  we  say  worst  propagandists,  we  of  the 
Middle  West  don't  even  know  there  is  a  war 
or  two  in  progress  and  that  maybe  a  week 
from  Tuesday  planes  are  going  to  fiy  over 
from  Europe  and  Asia  and  shower  bombs  on 
our  peaceful  habitations.  That'll  shake  vis 
out  of  our  lethargy.  You  betcha.  Then 
well  show  the  rest  ot  the  Nation  Just  how  to 
become  hysterical  about  war. 

Why,  we  of  the  Middle  West  are  so  dumb 
and  ignorant  we  don't  even  know  the  United 
States  furnished  the  European  countries,  with 
the  exception  of  Germany,  the  money, 
through  our  fsintastlc  gold-buying  program, 
to  "tart  the  glorious  war  for  democracy. 
We're  so  ill-informed  we  dldnt  know  that  this 
country,  in  increasing  the  price  of  gold  from 
•20  to  $35  and  buying  all  the  yellow  metal 
Japan,  Russia,  France,  and  Great  Britain  sent 
us,  merely  gave  those  countries,  principally 
the  latter,  as  an  outright  gift  $7,000,000,000. 
and  then  after  we  got  the  gold  we  burled  it  in 
a  hole  in  Kentucky. 

We  don't  even  know  the  United  States 
Congress  appropriated  $7,000,000,000  to  fur- 
nish Great  Britain  with  war  materials,  and 
that  every  sort  of  war  Implement  we  produce 
Is  being  sent  direct  to  Britain  to  aid  It  In  its 
fight  against  Hltlerism.  We're  contrary 
enough  to  believe  this  country  is  doing  its 
part  in  the  battle  for  so-caUed  democracy. 
So  lacking  in  imagination  are  we  that  we 
don't  think  the  British  Isles  is  going  to  fall 
to  the  onslaughts  of  the  Nazis,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  European  war  has  reached  a  virtual 
stalemate. 

We're  so  naive  we  dont  think  it's  good  ethics 
to  supply  both  belligerents  with  war  mate- 
rials, such  as  this  coimtry  is  doing  In  the 
case  of  China  and  Japan  and  of  Great  Britain 
and  Germany.  The  latter,  of  course,  gets 
hers  through  the  backdoor — via  Russia. 

We're  so  dense  we  believe  the  best  way  to 
kill  democracy  is  to  go  to  war,  and  strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  the  iilghly  intelligent  and 
cultured  New  Yorkers  and  Washingtonlans 
that  Is  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  opposed  to 
entering  Europe's  current  showing  of  the 
"War  to  Save  Democracy."  We  can't  see  the 
strength  of  strangling  democracy  here  to  fight 
for  it  somewhere  else.  We  also  entertain  the 
quaint  notion  that  this  Nation  can't  possibly 
spread  democracy  throughout  the  world  bjr 
force  of  arms. 

We  of  the  Middle  West  must  be  a  source  at 
worry  and  vexation  to  the  dear  little  lovers  o^ 
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maw  murder.  We  ajre  wUllog.  taowerer.  to  be 
reaaonable  and  meet  the  blood-loving  ultra- 
patnota  half  way.  We  will  be  willing  to  go 
to  war  proTlded  all  the  prominent  cohunnlats. 
radio  commentatora,  public  officials,  Army 
y  offioera,  and  politicians  who  are  ao  extremely 
anxlotia  for  eTeryone  elM  to  go,  will  fight  in 
the  front  lines  with  us.  What,  no  takers? 
ligad,  they  must  be  pro-Nazi. 

We  doot  mlTel  and  cringe  with  fear  when 
Hitler's  name  is  mentioned  for  the  simple 
reason  we  are  quietly  confident  the  United 
Btatea  can  take  care  of  itself  very  capably 
when  and  if  the  occasion  demands  It.  We 
learned  well  the  lesson  we  were  taught  In 
Joining  in  on  World  War  I.  that  Is  why  we 
are  a  trifle  interested  In  keeping  out  of  the 
current  conflict. 


No  Redaction  in  Nondef  ease  Ezpcnditnres 
Now  Apparent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thvxtday,  May  22.  1941 


Ur.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  fast-moving  world  events  have 
to  a  very  f;reat  degree  diverted  the  Ame -- 
lean  people  from  a  realisation  of  the  ai- 
^  dItiMial  burdens  of  taxation  our  people 
^aUBt^bear  if  this  country  is  to  survive 
economic  chaos.  It  is  inevitable  that  as 
our  governmental  debts — Federal.  State, 
and  local — increase  our  taxes,  whenever 
we  return  to  a  pay-as-we-go  basis,  auto- 
matically increase  also.  It  is  also  in- 
evitable that  when  our  taxes  increase  the 
cost  of  living  increases,  and  automati- 
cally the  standard  of  living  lowers  in 
exact  ratio.  The  American  people  are 
soon  to  come  face  to  face  with  the  truth 
ot  this  statement. 

Two  alternatives  are  opea  to  the  Con- 
gress at  this  time.  One  is  to  return  to  a 
pay-as-we-go  basis  so  far  as  nondefense 
activities  are  concerned,  and  to  pay  at 
least  a  part  of  the  defense  expense  by 
taxation  while  such  expenditures  are  be- 
ing made.  The  other  is  to  continue  the 
suicidal  policy  of  the  last  8  years— of 
riding  along  from  year  to  yewc  with  ever- 
preaent,  and  usually  increasing,  deficits. 
The  latter  policy  has  resulted  in  increas- 
ing the  national  debt  from  $23,000,000,000 
to  more  than  double  that  sum.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  direct  debt  of  the  United 
States,  various  bureaus  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  authorised  to  borrow  and 
flpend  aiH)rozimately  $10,000,000,000,  all 
guaranteed  both  as  to  interest  and  cap- 
ital by  the  Government  itself.  Thus  the 
real  national  debt  at  the  moment  is  ten 
billions  in  excess  of  that  acknowledged  by 
the  administration,  or  abcmt  fifty-five 
billions. 

The  Congress  has  during  the  last  year 
appropriated  directly,  or  has  issued  con- 
tract authorizations,  in  the  immense  sum 
of  more  than  $32,000,000,000  for  the  na- 
tional defense  alone.  This  figure  includes 
the  $7,000,000,000  lease-lend-give  appro- 
priation. As  this  is  written,  it  Is  under- 
stood the  President  is  to  ask  the  Ccoagress 
for  Another  four  bOIlon  for  tanks  and 


other  military  equipment  This  will  bring 
the  program  for  defense  expenditures  for 
this  year  and  next  up  to  the  shocking  sum 
of  $36,000,000,000. 

National-defense  work  affords  the  Gov- 
ernment an  (^portunlty  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  expenditures  of  various  relief 
agmcies.  Many  of  the  millions  who  have 
been  unemployed  over  a  period  of  years 
now  have  an  opportunity  to  become  self- 
sustaining.  Any  policy  of  continuing  ex- 
penditures on  a  scale  c(HnparaUe  to  that 
of  the  past  few  years  must  be  recognized 
as  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  take  advantage  of  the  best  op- 
portunity it  will  ever  have  to  put  a  large 
part  of  the  unemployed  American  peoi^e 
back  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

The  present  tax-increase  program,  as 
outlined  by  the  Treasury,  contemplates 
raising  three  billions,  six  himdred  millions 
in  additional  revenue.  If  this  program 
proves  acceptable  to  the  Congress  and  is 
finally  written  into  law,  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  all  Federal  taxes  will  be  ap- 
proximately twelve  billions,  three  hun- 
dred millions.  This  figure,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, represents  considerable  wishful 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  de- 
fense program  alone  vary  from  nineteen 
billions  to  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  bil- 
lions. Add  to  this  the  estimated  non- 
defense  expenditures  and  we  find  the 
maximum  estimate  reaches  a  figure  of 
thirty-four '  billions,  three  hundred  mil- 
lions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1942.  Subtracting  the  estimated  receipts 
of  twelve  billions,  three  hundred  millions, 
we  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  In- 
creasing the  national  debt  by  borrowing 
another  twenty-two  billions.  This  sum 
added  to  the  present  debt  of  fifty-five  bil- 
lions will  raise  the  debt  to  approximately 
seventy-seven  billions. 

There  is  a  rapidly  growing  demand  in 
the  Congress  for  a  radical  reduction  In 
nondefense  expenditures.  It  seems  to 
many  of  us  that  if  the  several  million 
able-bodied  men  now  unemployed  in  in- 
dustry and  other  lines  of  activity  are  ever 
to  be  returned  to  a  self-sustaining  basis. 
it  must  be  done  while  the  present  growing 
demand  for  labor  of  every  kind  exists 
throughout  the  country.  Certainly  the 
President's  proposal  to  reduce  relief  ex- 
penditures a  mere  hundred  millions  is 
so  absurd  as  to  constitute  an  invitation 
to  the  Congress  to  continue  to  increase 
the  various  appropriations,  as  has  been 
the  case  up  to  this  time,  instead  of  bring- 
ing about  substantial  reductions. 


Pnblic  Health  and  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

or   HOBTH  CAKOLINA 

m  TBE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  May  26.  1941 


AOORBSa  BT  WILUAM  H.  RICHARDSON 


Mr.  BAnJEY.    Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pilnted  in  i 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rxccwd  a  brief  radio 
speech  by  Hon.  William  H.  Richardson, 
of  North  Carolina,  on  the  subject  of  Pub- 
lic health  and  national  defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prom  every  quarter,  during  this  momen- 
tous period,  you  hear  talk  of  preparedness 
for  national  defense.  You  read  about  It  In 
the  newspapers,  you  hear  It  discussed  over 
the  radio  and  by  speakers  In  the  public 
forum. 

PSEPAREDMESS    rOR    WOATf 

For  whatever  may  come.  Por  war.  If  It  is 
our  lot  to  be  thrown  Into  the  world-wide 
conflict  of  arms  and  opinions  that  marks 
this  tragic  era;  for  peace.  If  we  continue  to 
occupy  the  enviable  position  of  nonbelliger- 
ency; for  the  readjustments  that  some  day 
must  result  from  what  is  now  taking  place. 

DXrXNSE  ACAINST  WHATT 

Against  aggression,  If  that  Is  thrust  upon 
us;  against  foes  within,  as  well  as  foes  from 
without — against  a  recurrence  of  those  eco- 
nomic distresses  that  followed  the  crash  of 
1020. 

To  speed  effective  preparedness,  those  who 
are  engaged  In  building  our  defenses  must 
themselves  be  prepared.  International  dis- 
turbances bring  about  difficult  situations,  but 
It  is  the  man  behind  the  machine  for  making 
the  gun  who,  In  the  ultimate,  must  support 
the  man  behind  the  gun.  Upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  individual  rests  the  responsibility 
for  mass  production,  whether  against  armed 
aggression  or  disease. 

Individual  preparedness,  then.  Is  our  first 
line  of  defense.  To  bring  about  a  state  of 
adequate  preparedness,  the  various  agencies 
of  your  Government — Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal— are  at  work,  at  work  In  close  cooperation, 
and  this  cooperation  must  be  strengthened; 
It  must  continue  without  interruption. 

Your  State  board  of  health,  responsible  for 
ways  and  means  of  promoting  mass  health 
protection,  is  working  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  national-defense  program  on  several 
Important  fronts. 

On  May  28,  of  last  year.  Just  after  the  Ger- 
mans had  overrun  the  Low  Countries,  and 
following  closely  President  Roosevelt's  ap- 
peal for  Immediate  preparedness — in  view  of 
the  gravity  of  the  situation— Dr.  Carl  V.  Rey- 
nolds, your  State  health  officer,  sounded  tWs 
note  of  warning: 

"A  desperado  and  his  gang  are  loose  in  the 
world.  They  are  running  wild,  destroying 
civilisation,  leaving  In  their  wake  death  and 
destruction  among  innocent,  God-fearing 
people.  Our  President  has  called  for  a  pro- 
gram of  preparedness  designed  to  give  us 
protection  against  this  sinister  force.  Mech- 
anized tmlts  will  avail  us  nothing  unless 
we  enter  into  a  definite  program  of  physical 
preparedness.  Let  us  not  repeat  the  mistakes 
of  1917,  when  our  manpower  was  33  V3  percent 
unfit  for  active  military  duty.  If  we  must 
fight  to  preserve  our  heritage,  let  us  man  our 
machines  of  war  with  men  whose  eyes  are 
clear,  whose  hands  are  sturdy,  and  whose 
nerves  are  of  Iron." 

Again,  on  June  14.  he  Issued  another  urgent 
appeal  for  physical  preparedness,  in  which 
he  used  this  language: 

"Whatever  our  material  resources  may  be, 
we  cannot  properly  utilize  them  unless  they 
are  placed  in  charge  of  those  who  are  men- 
tally and  physically  fit." 

In  this  second  appeal.  Doctor  Reynolds 
set  forth  the  duties  of  the  Individual,  the 
physician,  the  employee,  and  the  employer. 

Yet  again,  this  time  on  June  20,  he  de- 
clared: 

"Delay  means  waste  of  both  time  and  op- 
portunity. Procrastination  is  a  thief  whose 
loot  is  never  recovered.  Man's  physical  fit- 
ness is  essential  In  war  or  peace — It  is  an 
Integral  part  of  preparedness." 

During  last  summer,  he  addressed  the 
Raleigh  Rotary  Club  and  other  organizations, 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  physical  flt- 


neas  for  national  defense,  pointing  out  irtiere 
the  responsibility  Ues. 

But  the  nuitter  did  not  end  with  mere 
words.  Your  State  board  of  health  put  the 
words  of  Dr.  Reynolds  Into  action,  and  It  has 
continued  to  give  ova  national-defense  pro- 
gram Its  100  percent  cooperation  in  the  pres- 
ent crisis,  which  bids  fair  to  try  men's  souls, 
as  well  as  their  bodies.  The  North  Carolina 
board's  activities  have  paraUeled  those  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  other 
Institutions  and  organizations  working  with 
the  Government  m  this  grave  matter. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Is 
authority  for  the  statement  that,  during  the 
first  World  War,  venereal  disease  In  the 
United  States  Army  caused  the  loss  of  7,- 
000,000  days — equal  to  a  full  year's  absence 
Xrom  duty  of  19,000  men.  It  Is  estimated 
today  that  there  are  about  300.000  men  with 
Infectloiis  syphilis  among  the  16,500X)00  men 
registered  under  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

North  Carolina,  thiough  Its  State  board  of 
health,  launched  an  offensive  against  "the 
mistakes  of  1917"  almost  Immediately  foUow- 
ing  the  passage  of  the  Selective  Service  Act, 
when  steps  were  taken  to  Induce  registrants, 
through  the  processes  of  education,  to  submit 
to  voluntary  serologic  tests.  The  result  was 
that,  out  of  t-he  448,655  who  registered  In  this 
State,  more  than  130,000  presented  them- 
selves for  these  tests.  Statistics  are  now 
being  made  up  and  will  be  announced  in  due 
time  by  yoiir  State  health  department. 

North  Carolina's  qtilck  and  effective  work 
In  this  matter  led  an  official  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  who  was  quoted 
in  the  December  16.  1940,  Issue  of  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer,  to  declare  that  If  all 
States  had  followed  Its  lead  In  this  and  pre- 
ceding efforts  in  behalf  of  the  eradication  of 
gyphUls,  this  entire  Nation  would  now  be  10 
years  iihead  of  schedule  In  Its  fight  on 
venereal  diseases. 

Immediately  preceding  registration  day, 
when  Dr.  Reynolds  called  a  conference  of 
local  health  officers  to  explain  the  plan  of 
procedure  In  detail,  former  Gov.  Clyde  R. 
Boey  was  Invited  to  be  present  and  address 
the  meeting.  During  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, he  said: 

"I  ask  you  to  envision  the  beneficial  re- 
sults that  will  aocrae  to  humanity  5,  10,  even 
50  years  from  now,  as  the  result  of  the  pro- 
gram you  have  launched." 

Dr.  Reynolds,  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  State  and  Territorial  Health 
Officers'  Association's  committee  on  Federal 
relations  for  securing  voluntary  serologic 
tests  among  registrants,  pointed  out  during 
the  campaign  and  foUowlng  Its  successful 
culmination  that  the  cooperation  given  by 
local  health  officers,  the  press,  and  other  co- 
operating agencies  proved  of  Unmense  value. 

Your  State  board  of  health  Is  now  engaged 
In  work  along  numerous  other  fronts  In  the 
national -defense  program.  Only  recently 
there  was  held  in  the  board's  auditorium  the 
second  annual  conference  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina General  Nutrition  Committee — which  Is 
sponsored  by  the  board  of  health,  through 
the  cooperation  of  representatives  of  various 
other  Interested  groups,  including  universi- 
ties, colleges,  and  governmental  agencies. 

The  piupose  of  this  movement  Is  to  ascer- 
tain and  correct  nutrlTilonal  deficiencies  ex- 
isting among  the  people  of  North  Carolina  in 
order  that  they  may  become  physically  fit — 
not  only  for  war,  If  that  should  come,  but 
for  the  vital  task  of  building  our  homes, 
industries,  and  mstitutions. 

The  division  of  Industrial  hygiene,  a  con- 
joint activity  of  the  State  board  at  health 
and  the  North  Carolina  Industrial  Commls- 
Bion,  iB  engaged  In  making  preemplojrment 
examinations  In  plants  turning  out  ma.torffti 
for  the  national  defense. 

The  director  of  this  division,  who  Is  Dr. 
T.  P.  Vestal,  will  address  you  over  this  station 
at  a  later  date.  i 
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Dr.  Vestal  recently  said: 

"Let  us  not  be  weighed  m  the  balance  and 
found  wanting.  Let's  protect  and  prepare 
our  Industrial  forces  with  the  same  degree  of 
enthusiasm  and  patriotism  that  marks  our 
efforts  In  behalf  of  our  military  forces.  Let's 
do  the  whole  Job,  and  do  It  In  the  American 
way." 

I  might  enlarge  on  the  foregoing  national- 
defense  activities  to  which  your  State  board 
of  health  Is  giving  Its  active  support,  but 
time  will  not  permit  Just  now. 

As  I  left  for  the  studio.  Dr.  Reynolds  said: 

"Be  sure  to  tell  the  people  that  in  the  near 
future  we  wlU  make  known  to  them  our  ac- 
tivities In  the  army  areas — for  the  protection 
of  our  clvU,  as  weU  as  military,  population. 
In  matters  pertaining  to  their  physical  wel- 
fare. This  Is  a  gigantic  undertaking  but  es- 
sential and  cannot  be  minimized." 

Your  State  health  officer,  through  the 
proper  channels,  will  advise  you,  for  example, 
what  is  being  done  and  contemplated  In 
Cumberland,  Onslow-Pender,  New  Hanover, 
and  perhaps  other  cotinties  where  military 
preparations  soon  will  be  under  way. 

Public  health,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  is 
dedicated  not  only  to  the  duty  of  reclaiming 
the  lives  of  the  underprivileged,  but  also  of 
waging  an  "all  out"  war  against  those  dis- 
eases and  maladjustments  which  harass  God's 
creatiu-es  and  make  them  miss  the  mark. 

And  now.  untU  next  Wednesday  at  this 
same  hour,  your  State  board  of  health  bids 
you  good  afternoon  and  wishes  you  good 
health. 


BaUndnf  the  Risks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLEHE,  JR. 

or  wiscoNsiir 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  1TK  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  May  23. 1941 


ARTICLE  BY  STUART   CHASE 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  io  have  inserted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Stuart  Chase,  entitled  "Balancing  the 
Risks."  published  in  the  Progressive  of 
Saturday,  May  17.  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, as  follows: 

[From  The  Progressive  of  May  17.  1941] 
Balanciko  thx  Risks 

(By  Stuart  Chase) 

Two  major  groups  are  battling  for  the 
leadership  of  American  foreign  policy — the 
"interventionists"  and  the  "isolationists." 
Already  these  labels  have  become  fighting 
words,  with  a  whole  string  of  epithets  at- 
tached to  them.  Interventionists  sre  also 
"warmongers"  and  "British  agents":  isola- 
tionists are  also  "appeasers"  and  "defeatists." 
In  the  middle  of  this  verbal  free-for-all 
stands  Secretary  Ickes  calling  everyone  who 
does  not  agree  with  him  a  "Nazi  fellow 
traveler." 

In  order  to  keep  this  discussion  on  a  civ- 
ilised level,  I  propose  two  new  labels: 
"planetarlans"  and  "bemispherlsts."  The 
planetarians  are  openly  or  implicitly  for  war 
now.  The  hemispherlsts  are  for  riisblng  the 
defenses  at  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
taking  a  cbancc  on  war  later. 


Bach  group  has  Its  own  fellow  travelers — 
a  kind  of  emotional  annex.  The  planetarlans 
have  a  trailer  fuU  of  stem  moralists  who 
think  that  panzer  divisions  can  be  licked  by 
the  strong  sword  of  righteousness,  so  up  and 
at  'em. 

The  hemispherlsts  have  a  trailer  full  <tf 
religious  pacifists,  and  another  full  of  1790 
George  Washington  isolationists,  who  dont 
like  foreigners  and  to  hell  with  them. 

OrnXB  ON  HSAMB,  KOT  SNDS 

If  we  Ignore  the  whooping  traUers.  we  get 
down  to  reasonably  intelligent  folks  in  both 
camps,  who  recognize  a  fact  when  they  collide 
wth  one.  They  are  honest,  patriotic,  and  sin- 
cere Americans  who  have  precisely  the  same 
goal — the  preservation  of  the  American  re- 
public. They  differ  on  means,  not  on  ends. 
The  planetarians  put  their  faith  in  an  east- 
west  axis,  with  the  United  SUtes  strengthen- 
ing the  resisters  of  aggression  In  Europe. 
Africa,  and  the  Far  East. 

The  hemispherlsts  put  their  faith  in  a 
north-south  axis  from  Greenland  to  Cape 
Horn,  with  the  United  States  taking  the  lead 
in  defending  and  directing  half  the  world. 
The  planetarlans  think  that  war  now  is  a 
nsky  business  but  that  it  will  better  preserve 
the  republic.  The  hemispherlsts  think  that 
peace  now  has  its  risks  but  will  prove  a 
sounder  policy  In  the  long  nm. 

This  is  a  reasonable  distinction  about  which 
reasonable  men  can  argue  and  come  to  a  de- 
cision. If  Secretary  Ickes  and  his  fellow  hog- 
caUers  In  both  camps  could  t>e  given  nice 
consular  Jobs  In  the  interior  of  Tibet,  we 
might  get  on  with  It  faster.  Obviously  either 
policy  involves  a  set  of  risks.  Which  is  the 
graver?  I  have  made  a  short  inventory  which 
may  help  to  clear  the  air.  First  let  us  look 
at:    Tbe  risks  of  a  hemisphere  policy. 

1.  If  we  avoid  war  now,  we  may  have  to 
fight  later  without  the  aid  of  the  British 
fleet  and  such  aid  as  is  now  available  from 
China,  the  Dutch  colonies,  the  free  French 
forces. 

2.  If  we  do  not  act  energetically  now,  the 
totalitarian  powers  may  overrun  the  whole 
Eastern  Hemisphere  and  consolidate  their 
gains.  They  wlU  then  have  more  men,  more 
resources,  more  shipbuilding  capacity  than 
we  shall  have. 

3.  The  only  hope  of  saving  the  little  na- 
tions is  right  away  before  they  are  locked  up 
In  the  totalitarian  blocs.  We  risk  a  great 
defeat  for  democracy  if  we  do  not  go  to 
their  aid  at  once. 

4.  A  hemisphere  policy  risks  the  lose  of  aU 
our  foreign  trade  with  the  Old  World. 

6.  It  risks  turning  the  United  States  Into 
an  armed  camp  for  the  indefinite  futur«, 
waiting  for  the  totaUtarlans  to  strike. 

6.  It  risks  Axis  economic  domination  of 
some  South  American  republics.  If  the  hem- 
isphere trade  program  does  not  succeed,  and 
a  degree  of  commercial  imperialism  by  the 
United  States  if  the  program  does  succeed. 

Outside  of  shouts  from  the  trailer  about 
moral  risks  and  moral  duties,  the  above  six 
points  are  the  core  of  the  realistic  case 
against  a  hemisphere  policy.  I  think  they 
need  extensive  qualification  before  final 
acceptance,  but  first  let  us  inventory:  The 
risks  of  an  immediate  all-out  war  policy — 

1.  Such  a  war  will  quickly  transform  the 
United  States  into  a  totalitarian  state,  with 
the  Government  in  complete  control  of  the 
economy,  private  business  relegated  to  the 
servants'  qtiarters,  a  strict  official  censorship, 
the  Bill  of  Rights  In  abeyance,  minorities 
silenced  If  not  prosecuted.  Congress  reduced 
to  a  saluting  squad.  Unfortunately,  this  la 
the  only  way  to  fight  a  full-out  war  in  1941. 

2.  We  risk  war  In  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  simultaneously,  if  the  tripartite  pact 
means  what  it  says.  We  can  expect  no  help 
from  Russia  if  we  attack  Japan,  under  ths 
terms  of  the  recent  Russo-Japanese  agree- 
ment. This  starts  mb  off  against  heavy  mill* 
tary  odds. 
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t.  We  risk  the  defeat  of  Britain  before  we 
can  make  our  military  aid  effective.  If  the 
Bntlab  Isles  should  go  down,  we  then  face 
the  unpleastmt  choice  of  signing  a  humiliat- 
ing peace  or  continuing  the  war  abroad  with 
CO  British  Fleet  to  assist  us.  The  chances  of 
our  subduing  the  Continent  of  Europe  and 
the  Japanese  Islands,  simultaneoxisly,  are 
•omewhat  worse  than  the  chances  of  a  suc- 
cessful Invasion  of  North  America  by  the 
totalitarian  powers.  Both  are  very  slim 
chances  Indeed. 

4.  We  risk  the  immediate  loss  of  the  Philip- 
pine*, all  our  interests  in  the  Far  East,  a 
large  part  of  our  fweign  trade  and  foreign 
inveatments  in  the  Old  World.  Foreign  trade, 
you  will  note,  appears  in  both  inventories. 
The  difference  is  in  the  timing.  We  can  lose 
It  somewhat  faster  by  going  to  war  than  by 
waiting.  In  either  event  the  loss  of  Old 
World  trade  cannot  be  fatal  to  the  Americas. 
We  have  every  essential  resource,  including 
tin  and  good  substitutes  for  rubber,  within 
the  hemisphere. 

5.  The  United  States  Is  not  yet  ready  to 
fight  a  two-ocean  war  abroad,  either  mate- 
rially or  psychologically.  Our  Navy  is  still  a 
one -ocean  fleet,  our  Army  is  in  the  infantile 
stage  of  mechanization,  our  air  arm  is  still 
relatively  small.  When  a  country  sets  out  to 
conquer  such  tough,  seasoned  customers  as 
Germany  and  Japan  together — with  perhaps 
Russia  thrown  In — It  Is  a  good  idea  to  have 
something  more  tangible  than  rhetoric  with 
which  to  conquer  them.  The  risk  Involved  In 
thinking  we  can  conquer  with  oxir  bare  hands 
because  our  hearts  are  pure  is  one  of  the 
gravest  any  nation  can  take.  Ask  the  gallant 
Finns  and  the  Greeks  about  this.  We  risk. 
In  short,  defeat. 

6.  If  we  go  to  war  unprepared  and  suffer 
serious  reverses  abroad,  our  position  in  Latin 
America  will  be  greatly  weakened. 

7.  Four  Americans  out  of  five  do  not  want 
to  fight  now.  and  will  probably  be  apathetic 
If  we  do  fight.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the 
administration  to  prove  to  them  that  the 
fighting  is  getting  lesults.  If  the  results  are 
not  forthcoming,  apathy  may  t\im  into  angry 
disillusionment,  with  alarming  political  con- 
sequences. So.  we  risk  severe  internal  dis- 
sension. 

A  rww  QuaBnoN  maixs 

Before  coming  to  any  final  conclusions,  let 
us  spot  a  few  question  marks  on  both  inven- 
tories. Going  back  to  the  risks  of  the  hemi- 
sphere policy: 

Certainly,  it  would  be  better  to  fight.  If  at 
all,  with  the  British  Fleet  on  our  side.  But 
who  can  read  the  future  and  say  categorically 
that  we  must  fight  the  totalitarians  later? 
Suppose  Hitler  dies,  or  is  deposed  by  the  real 
managers  of  Germany?  Suppose  Germany, 
or  Japan,  or  both,  pitch  into  Russia  a  few 
years  hence?  Suppose  Germany  and  Japan 
dash  over  India  or  the  Dutch  East  Indies? 

We  may  have  to  fight  later,  and  should  pre- 
pare (or  It  to  the  hilt,  but  history  has  too 
many  surprises  to  Justify  the  word  "inevitable" 
la  this  connection.  The  totalitarian  powers 
ar«  reasonably  unified  now,  and  will  be  more 
•o  tr  w«  attack  them  en  masse:  they  may  or 
may  not  be  later.  They  have  more  men,  but 
their  combined  industrial  plant  is  no  more 
powerful  than  that  of  the  United  States. 
Hanson  Baldwin,  military  expert  of  the  New 
York  Times,  recently  pointed  out  in  Harper's 
liagamne  that  we  could  build  more  than 
•nough  ahlps  for  hemisphere  defense. 

rOTTB  OOUMTBIBS  QVAUTT 

In  my  opinion.  It  is  already  too  late  to  save 
the  little  nations  as  sovereign  states.  The 
power  age  and  the  bombing  plane  have  m£de 
It  impossible  for  any  nation  to  insist  on  its 
sovereignty  without  the  military  force  to  pro- 
tect it  and  a  supply  of  strategic  raw  materials 
within  Ito  borders. 

Only  four  countries  qualify  for  sovereignty 
under  this  definition  today — the  United 
States,  Germany.  Japan  (with  resources 
2nm  China),  and  Buasla.    Ths  British  Im- 


plre  is  too  scattered,  geographically,  to  form 
a  compact  fighting  unit. 

Little  nations  will  have  to  snuggle  under  the 
aluminvun  wings  of  one  of  these  four,  or  build 
up  federations  of  their  own,  to  which  they 
must  perforce  surrender  their  sovereignty. 
The  little  countries  of  E\irope  can  only  be 
saved  in  some  kind  of  United  States  of 
Europe.  Have  we  the  plans  or  the  power 
with  which  to  set  this  up? 

The  "armed  camp"  risk  goes  for  both  cate- 
gories. If  we  engage  in  war  now  we  shall  get 
a  bigger  and  better  armed  camp,  with  a  good 
chance  that  it  will  last  equally  long. 

The  Latin-American  trade  risk  also  appears 
In  both  lists.  The  hemisphere  policy  would 
attempt  to  meet  this  danger  from  the  Axis 
directly,  the  planetary  policy  only  indirectly. 

PKOMISES  VEBStTS  DELrVXRIZS 

Let  us  now  qualify  the  war-risk  inventory 
a  little.  Perhaps  the  tripartite  pact  does  not 
mean  what  it  says,  and  If  we  attack  Ger- 
many we  shall  not  have  Japan  to  fight  as 
well.  Perhaps  Russia  can  somehow  be  won 
over  to  our  side.  This  would  be  excellent 
strategy,  though  it  might  somewhat  dent  the 
slogan  of  a  war  for  democracy. 

Perhaps  German  supplies  will  give  out,  or 
her  long-suffering  people  will  revolt.  In  this 
event,  a  conquest  of  Europe  would  not  be 
the  bloody,  costly,  probably  Impossible  ad- 
venture contemplated.  But  the  internal  col- 
lapse of  Germany  is  a  long,  long  chance  to 
take. 

Perhaps  if  we  go  to  war  we  shall  find  no 
place  in  which  to  fight  on  a  large  scale. 
It  will  be  only  a  little,  limited  war  of  con- 
voys, skirmishes,  name  calling,  and  a  few 
long-distance  air  raids.  This  will  not  hurt 
us  much,  but  by  the  same  token  it  will  not 
hurt  our  enemies  much.  Our  prestige,  liow- 
ever,  will  be  seriously  hurt.  We  have  piT>m- 
ised  all  things  and  delivered  nothing. 

CASTING    THX     BALANCX 

This  is  as  fair  and  just  an  inventory  as 
I  know  how  to  make.  As  a  hemlspherist, 
perhaps  I  have  unconsciously  stacked  the 
cards.  If  so,  I  invite  any  honest  planetarian 
to  set  me  right.  I  will  not  be  impressed  by 
moral  objections.  The  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  the  dangerous  world 
of  1941  depends  more  on  fire  power  than  on 
moral  exhortations.  The  enemy  can  always 
be  counted  on  to  have  as  strong  a  moral 
case  as  we  have  so  far  as  his  people  are 
concerned.  If  he  has  more  fire  power,  we 
are  sxmk. 

Examining  the  two  lists  of  risks,  a  man 
from  Mars  would  say  that  for  the  United 
States  to  go  to  war  now  would  be  to  exchange 
risks  which  are  remote  and  uncertain  for 
risks  which  are  immediate  and  of  the  gravest 
nat\ire. 
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Mr.     SHAFER     of      Michigan.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permissioa  to  extend  my 


remarks  I  Include  a  review  of  Union  Now, 
by  Albert  J.  Nock,  appearing  In  the  May 
Issue  of  Scribner's  Commentator  mag- 
azine. This  review  Is  a  well-studied  dis- 
cussion of  the  much-talked-about  pro- 
posal for  subjugating  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain.  It  not  only  points  out  the 
dangers  of  the  Union  Now  movement,  but 
also  the  fallacious  reasoning  upon  which 
it  is  based: 

[From  Scribner's  Commentator  of  May  1941) 

UNION    NOW — A    REVIEW 

(By  Albert  J.  Nock) 

Mr.  Clarence  K.  Streifs  book  Union  Now 
Is  a  literary  cvu-losity.  Its  spirit  is  excellent. 
It  is  written  in  such  deadly  earnest,  it  is  so 
honest,  so  sincere,  and  its  sentiment  is  so 
sound,  that  no  fair-minded  critic  could  dis- 
miss it  lightly.  Moreover,  it  has  modesty — 
modesty  with  firmness — a  rare  combination 
of  qualities  in  the  work  of  any  publicist  in 
these  days.  To  approach  the  book  in  a  right 
frame  of  mind,  the  reader  shovild  begin  with 
the  last  two  pages,  and  then  turn  back  In 
these  two  pages  Mr.  Streit  says  in  effect  tliat 
he  has  done  the  best  he  could  with  his  idea, 
not  so  well  as  he  would  wish,  especially  in 
style  and  arrangement,  and  his  only  desire 
is  that  others  would  pick  up  his  idea  and  do 
better  with  it  than  he  can.  Mr.  Streit  shows 
himself  fully  aware  that  the  question  of  who 
is  right  or  wrong  is  a  very  small  one,  and  the  ■ 
question  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  is  a  very 
big  one.  No  critic  could  ask  better  than 
that. 

Mr.  Streit  Is  for  individual  freedom.  He  Is 
against  the  current  manifestations  of  ra- 
tionalism and  statism.  In  this  he  seems  to 
be  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  declaration's 
doctrine  of  natural  rights,  though  he  does 
not  discuss  the  point  theoretically.  Ills  de- 
sign calls  for  the  constitutional  union  of  a 
group  of  national  governments  somewhat  like 
our  union  of  a  group  of  States.  This  union 
would  be  for  the  purpose  of  providing  effec- 
tive common  government  "in  those  fields 
where  such  common  government  will  clearly 
serve  man's  freedom  better  than  separate 
governments,"  leaving  the  present  indepcnd- 
en*  national  government  to  carry  on  "in  all 
other  fields  where  such  government  will  best 
serve  man's  freedom."  The  union  thus 
formed  wovild  be  made  constitutionally  ca- 
pable of  attracting  nonunion  governments 
Into  Its  group,  and  In  this  way  ultimately 
grow  into  a  world-wide  governmental  system. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  the  author  sug- 
gests beginning  with  a  union  of  what  he 
calls  "the  North  Atlantic  democracies,"  that 
is  to  say,  the  British  Empire,  the  United 
States,  the  Low  Countries,  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms,  France^  Switzerland,  and  Finland. 
These  should  unite  in  a  general  governmental 
policy  of  (1)  free  trade,  (2)  common  citizen- 
ship, (3)  common  defence,  (4)  a  conunon 
currency.  (5)  a  common  postal  and  com- 
munications system.  Mr.  Streit  thinks  thesa 
five  points  would  do  for  a  starter.  Others 
might  be  added  as  circumstances  required, 
but  these  would  be  enough  to  be  going  on 
with. 

Mr.  Streit  differentiates  sharply  (and  cor- 
rectly) between  his  idea  of  a  union  and  the 
idea  of  a  league  or  of  an  alliance.  In  the  two 
latter,  the  state  Is  the  unit;  In  the  former, 
man  would  be  the  unit.  A  league  is  of,  by. 
and  for  the  state;  his  union  would  be  of.  for, 
and  by  man.  The  union's  minimum  bill  of 
rights  should  guarantee  "not  only  those 
rights  of  man  that  are  common  to  all  the 
democracies,  but  every  existing  national  or 
local  right  that  is  not  clearly  Incompatible 
with  effective  union  government"  in  the  five 
fields  above  named. 

Finally,  how  to  bring  about  this  union. 
First,  Mr.  Streit  says,  let  unionists  unite;  let 
them  unite  and  organize,  then  evangelize. 
All  Uke-mlnded  persons  in  the  North  At> 
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lantic  democracies  shoiild  form  an  Interna- 
tional world  unionist  {arty,  and  then  each 
one  shoxild  devote  his  ta  lents  to  spreading  the 
light  among  his  kinsfolk:,  neighbors,  and  ac- 
quaintances. In  short,  j  these  persons  should 
form  an  Intemationial  pressure  group. 
"Union  has  the  great  cidvantage,"  according 
to  Mr.  Streit,  "that  its  sjapporters  do  not  need 
to  petition  government4  or  wait  on  diplomats 
to  get  It;  they  need  only  turn  to  themselves 
and  their  neighbors."  The  Idea  apparently  is 
that  citizens  of  a  demo|cracy  do  not  petition 
their  government;  thejy  give  orders  to  It. 
Hence  there  is  no  inconsistency  where,  two 
pages  after  this  stateirent,  Mr.  Streit  urges 
the  fine  old  democratic  expedient  of  writing 
to  your  Congressman;  he  recommends  a 
"poet -card  plebiscite."  These  posts  cards  are 
not  petitions  of  a  serviint  to  a  master;  they 
are  orders  of  a  severe. gn  to  his  ministers. 
They  ask  nothing  of  ii  Congressman;  they 
merely  tell  him  where  he  gets  off. 

The  forgoing  is  the  gist  of  Mr.  Strelt's 
work.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  made  up  of 
exposition,  explanation,  and  the  answering  of 
hypothetical  objections 

Precisely  so.  There  nevertheless  remain  a 
few  little  complaints  a{;ainst  Mr.  Streit  and 
his  project,  which  he  8(«ms  not  to  have  an- 
ticipated, and  which  a  critic  is,  therefore, 
bound  to  bring  out.  ik  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Streit  is  unsatisfactory  about  his  democracies. 
"By  democracy,"  he  says,  "I  mean  government 
of  the  totality  by  the  majority  for  the  sake 
equally  of  each  miroilty  of  one,  particu- 
larly as  regards  securing  him  such  rights  as 
freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  association." 
Among  the  states  he  spe|:ifles.  just  where  does 
he  find,  where  did  he  eiver  find,  that  sort  of 
government?  Does  he  fljnd  it  in  England,  per- 
haps, or  the  United  States,  or  Prance?  Not 
so  anyone  else  could  notice  It.  Otir  consti- 
tutional Bill  of  Rights,  for  example,  is  as  no- 
toriously a  dead  letter  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  Iijdeed,  Mr.  Dooley  hit 
the  fact  exactly  when  he  spoke  of  the  Consti- 
tution itself  as  "appUcaljtle  only  in  such  cases 
as  it  is  applied  to 
appUcabiUty." 

As  far  as  my  ob8ervati(|)n  goes,  any  state  will 
allow  its  citizen  fxill  rights  up  to  the  point 
where  some  state  interest  makes  it  inexpe- 
dient for  him  to  have  them,  and  at  that  point 
It  promptly  confiscates  tbem.  The  state  does 
not  care  a  button  for  tl^e  principle  of  liberty, 
but  quite  the  contrary,  i  It  views  liberty,  as  it 
views  all  things,  in  the  light  of  practical  pol- 
icy in  its  own  Interest.  tThe  more  liberties  the 
citizen  has,  the  more  he  |tends  to  become  quiet 
and  docile,  so  the  state  has  nothing  to  gain 
by  confiscating  them  iirbitrarily.  Otir  citi- 
sens  have  had  many  liberties  only  because  the 
occasions  iae  suppressing  them  have  hap- 
pened to  be  few  and  irifrequent.  When  one 
arises  (as  we  shall  sholrtly  see)  our  "demo- 
cratic" state  Is  as  quid;  and  ruthless  as  any 
to  shut  down  on  them. 

Pre-war  czarlst  Russia  seemed  to  me  one 
of  the  freest  countriei^  I  ever  visited.  My 
Impression  was  that  if  ^  you  kept  off  politics 
and  kept  off  the  Oreejk  Church,  you  could 
pretty  well  think,  say,  and  print  whatever 
you  liked.  I  have  often  spoken  of  this  to 
people  who  knew  pre-|war  Russia  well,  and 
they  all  said  my  impression  was  correct. 
What  was  true  of  Rmsia  in  those  days  is 
as  true  of  one  type  of  state  as  another;  it 
is  as  true  of  the  North  Atlantic  "democ- 
racl^"  as  of  the  South  Atlantic  "republics." 
What  then  becomes  of  Mr.  Strelt's  discrim- 
inations In  favor  of  the  former?  If  none 
of  these  democracies,  jtaken  singly,  has  any 
respect  for  the  princjlple  of  freedom,  nor 
governs  its  totality  by  its  majority  for  the 
sake  equally  of  each  minority  of  one — and 
certainly  none  of  theim  has  ever  had  the 
faintest  idea  of  doing  my  such  thing — then 
What  makes  Mr.  Streit  think  they  will  do 


on    account    of    Its 


tt  when  they  are  signed  up  together  In  his 
union? 

This  fact  rather  knocks  the  bottom  out 
of  Mr.  Strelt's  idea  at  the  outset.  When  all 
comes  to  all,  his  proposal  is  to  put  his  idea 
into  effect  by  state  action.  That  is  to  say, 
the  groups  In  the  varlotw  North  Atlantic 
democracies  are  to  bring  pressure  on  their 
governments,  and  then  these  governments 
are  to  get  together  and  form  a  union  for 
the  purposes  that  Mr.  Streit  describes.  This 
notion  is  fatuous.  It  is  like  a  proposal  to 
put  pressure  on  Captain  Kidd,  Jesse  James, 
Claude  Duval,  Blackbeard,  and  Al  Capone 
to  get  together  in  a  \mlon  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  hlghwaymanry.  Common  experience 
ought  certainly  to  show  Mr.  Streit  that  no 
statf  has  any  interest  whatever  In  the  kind 
of  thing  he  wants,  but  on  the  contrary  has 
every  interest  against  It.  If  the  pressure 
on  the  state  were  strong  enough,  his  pres- 
sure groups  would  doubtless  get  something, 
but  what  would  It  be?  Exactly  what  our 
citizenry  got  In  their  precious  Bill  of  Rights. 
They  would  get  the  appearance  of  what  they 
wanted,  not  the  reality. 

Mr.  Strelt's  notion  of  constitution  making 
seems  equally  fatuous.  He  has  the  eighth- 
grade  schoolbook's  conception  of  our  con- 
stitutional history  firmly  fixed  In  his  mind. 

If  Mr.  Strelt's  plan  could  be  put  throxigh,* 
and  then  If  his  great  imlon  of  democracies 
could  be  administered  by  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect,  one  might  think  the  thing 
would  be  worth  trying.  But  unfortunately 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  are  not 
available  for  this  job,  or  indeed  for  any  job. 
The  main  trouble  with  social  architects  like 
Mr.  Streit,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  and  many  others. 
Is  that  they  lose  sight  of  this,  and  plan  their 
projects  altogether  too  grandiose  and  hefty 
for  the  only  structural  material  they  can 
get  to  build  with. 

Mr.  Streit  thinks  he  counters  on  this  point, 
but  actually  he  misses  it.  He  says  in  a  per- 
fervid  passage  that  man's  worst  weakness  is 
that  he  has  always  had  too  little  faith  in 
what  man  could  do.  This  may  be  so,  but 
the  point  here  is  not  what  man  can  do,  but 
what  man  can  be.  Mr.  Strelt's  union  would 
be  administered  by  man,  and  man  Is  simply 
not  up  to  that  much  of  a  job.  He  can't  be 
enough  to  do  it  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Strelt's  Intention  of  a  government  "for  the 
sake  equally  of  each  minority  of  one."  Not 
too  many  are  up  to  governing  a  family  in 
accordance  with  that  intention,  let  alone  a 
State,  a  county,  or  even  a  village.  It  Is 
ridiculous  to  expect  It. 

Moreover,  on  Mr.  Strelt's  own  showing,  his 
imion  would  be  put  together  and  adminis- 
tered by  politicians.  Well,  look  at  them  I 
How  many  could  you  sift  out  of  those  now 
In  charge  of  the  North  Atlantic  democracies 
who  impress  you  as  likely  to  be  Interested  in 
"serving  man's  freedom"  or  In  government 
"for  the  sake  equally  of  each  minority  of 
one?"  How  many  have  shown  any  more  than 
an  electioneering  interest  in  anything?  Check 
the  list  on  our  own  great  democracy,  from 
President  to  poundmaster,  and  how  many 
wovild  you  bet  on  as  not  coming  under  Ben 
Franklin's  dictum,  that  the  duty  of  a  demo- 
cratic jobholder  Is  first,  to  himself;  second, 
to  his  party;  third,  to  his  coimtry?  Ben  had 
a  lot  to  do  with  democratic  jobholders  and 
jobseekers  in  his  day,  and  the  breed  has  not 
noticeably  improved  since  then. 

One  has  to  be  realistic  about  all  this  when 
one  Is  assessing  a  work  like  Mr.  Strelt's.  The 
reader  should  remember  that  while  the  first 
law  of  human  conduct  Is  self-preservation, 
the  second  law  is  exploitation,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  second  law  is  as  powerful  and  in- 
variable as  that  of  the  first.  Man's  Implicit 
obedience  to  that  law  has  not  once  wavered 
In  6,000  yean  of  recorded  history.  Next  to 
armed  force,  political  organization  Is  that 
law's  most  effective  Instrument,  and  provldea 


the  largest  scope  for  Its  action.  It  dictated 
the  drafting  of  the  American  Constitution. 
It  converted  the  League  of  Nations  (over 
which  as  many  of  us  went  daft  as  are  now 
going  daft  over  Mr.  Streifs  proposal)  into  a 
handy  pocket  weapon  for  its  own  purposes. 
What,  really,  could  Mr.  Streit  expect?  The 
same  kind  of  men.  actuated  by  the  same  kind 
of  motivee,  would  be  floor  managing  his  union 
as  were  floor  managing  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. They  would  see  in  it  simply  an  instru- 
ment which  could  be  used  to  help  buttress 
and  copper-rivet  an  Anglo-American  im- 
perialism; and  If  Mr.  Streit  thinks  they  would 
be  above  using  it  in  this  way.  I  am  afraid 
he  must  be  put  down  as  too  pure  and  simple 
for  this  world.    Heaven  is  his  home. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  before  his  plan  is  out 
of  its  swaddling  clothes  it  has  already  been 
knaved  Into  just  this  kind  of  disreputable 
service.  Observe  those  who  have  organized 
to  promote  it.  What  are  they?  Trim  off  the 
limatlc  fringe,  which  is  abundant,  and  those 
who  share  In  Mr.  Streifs  honest  ignorance 
of  zealous  stupidities,  and  what  have  you 
left?  A  group  of  people  committed  to  Anglo- 
American  imperialism,  heart  and  soul.  They 
are  the  kind  of  Americans  that  the  Chinese. 
who  see  so  many  of  them  In  the  Far  East, 
call  "second-chop  Englishmen." 

As  I  write  this,  I  notice  the  aimoimcement 
of  another  book  by  Mr.  Streit  called  Union 
Now  With  Britain,  which,  I  judge  by  its 
title,  may  help  this  contemptible  propaganda 
even  more  than  Union  Now.  The  book  la 
not  yet  published,  so  not  having  seen  It,  I 
cannot  speak  with  certainty.  Probably  since 
the  rest  of  Mr.  Strelt's  "democracies"  are 
pretty  well  out  of  commission,  he  is  trying 
to  make  the  best  of  what  Is  left.  Union  Now 
With  Britain,  however,  looks  to  me  a  lot  like 
buying  Into  an  insolvent  oonoem.  and  I  sug- 
gest going  at  It  with  very  long  teeth. 


Award  of  Scholarships  by  UniTersity  of 
Arkansas  to  Soath  and  Central 
American  Students 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  26.  1941 


RESOLUTION    BY   BOARD   OP   TRUSTEES, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ARKANSAS 


Mr.  MTT.TJg  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  desire  to  include  a  copy 
o^  a  resolution  adopted  on  May  17, 1941. 
by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University 
of  Arkansas,  which  reflects  the  friendli- 
ness Uiat  exists  on  the  i>art  of  the  people 
of  Arkansas  toward  our  neighbors  in 
South  America. 

Whereas  it  has  been  caUed  to  the  attention 
of  the  Democratic  Women's  Club  of  Arkan- 
sas and  in  this  way  reached  the  public  print, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  David  Terry,  wife 
of  Congressman  Txbst.  that  as  a  good-neigh- 
bor policy  and  a  friendly  gesture  In  these 
trying  days  through  which  we  are  passing, 
that  the  University  of  Arkansas  should  offer 
some  scholarships  to  students  ci  Central  and 
South  America. 


.-*► 
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Btilevlng  thU  niggestlon  to  be  a  wrj  Im- 
portant and  valuable  one  at  thla  time,  and 
tb#n*^«"8  Mra.  Terry  for  the  suggestion,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  That  six  scholarships 
be  offered  to  brilliant  and  outstanding  stu- 
dents from  Central  and  South  American 
coiutries,  the  test  and  qualifications  to  be 
determined  by  the  registrar  and  the  faculty 
<tf  the  University  of  Arkansas. 


Brooklyn  Postal  Employees'  Credit  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  MSW  TOSX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  May  26.  1941 


Mr.    BCEAD.     Mr.    President.    I   ask 
Qnaalmous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  brief  table 
showing  the  progress  record  of  the 
Brooklsm  Postal  Employees'  Credit  Union 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  attorney  for  this  rapidly  growing 
credit  union,  Mr.  Nathan  Amchan,  has 
written  me  the  following  Interesting  in- 
formation about  this  useful  agency: 

since  April  1.  1941,  the  interest  rate  on 
loans,  dlscoimted  in  advance,  has  been  re- 
duced to  3  percent. 

You  will  be  happy  to  learn  that  this  steady 
increase  in  the  volume  of  money  loaned  is 
not  due  to  an  assumption  on  the  part  of  our 
employee-members  of"  additional  financial 
bxirdens,  but  rather  the  anticipation  of  pur- 
chasing commodities  for  cash,  instead  of  on 
credit — at  the  cost  of  a  small  Interest  rate, 
discoxinted  in  advance — now  3  percent. 

You  will  also  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
under  our  credit-union  system  a  borrower's 
credit  is  rated  by  his  comakers,  who  neces- 
sarily are  careful  to  properly  evaluate  need, 
capacity  to  repay,  and  the  utility  of  all  loans. 
Such  credit  evaluations  by  the  borrowers' 
comakers  are  limited  only  by  the  sound  and 
seasoned  judgment  and  experience  of  the 
credit  committee.  Thus  many  loans  have 
been  granted  to  members  in  numerous  emer- 


gencies, where  one  loan  is  already  outstand- 
ing and  is  being  repaid.  Further,  we  have 
been  able  to  make  rehabilitation  loans  to  an 
extent  well  In  excess  of  any  mathematical 
formula  concerning  borrower's  credit  but 
which  are  based  essentially  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  borrower. 

For  the  large  majority  of  our  members 
our  credit  union  provides  an  easy  and  con- 
tinuous opportunity  for  systematic  saving, 
many  of  our  employees  depositing  regularly 
as  little  as  $1  every  pay  day.  We  notice 
that  our  credit  union,  together  with  the 
other  credit  unions  operating  In  our  locality, 
have  decidedly  influenced  the  financial  insti- 
tutions in  our  city  to  open  personal  lean 
departments  with  low  interest  charges;  our 
credit  union  loan  rate  being  to  a  great  meas- 
ure the  community's  interest-charge  barom« 
eter. 

The  progress  of  this  particular  credit 
union  will  quickly  be  observed  from  the 
chart. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Progress  record — Brooklyn  Postal  Employees  Credit  Union,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
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Aacrica  and  the  War — ^Tenns  for  Lasting 
Peace 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  L  RANKIN 

or  MMSIMLPPI 

IN  TBI  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESSNTATTVES 


Monday.  May  26.  1941 


ADVBXSa  BT  DR.  OSCAR  BLACKWELDER 


Mr.  RANKIN  ot  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  some  of  President  Roose- 
velt's enemies  are  charging  him  with  try- 
ing to  plunge  us  into  war.  and  some  of 
his  erstwhile  enemies  and  pretended 
friends  are  urging  him  to  do  so,  I  wonder 
If  it  would  be  out  of  order  for  me,  one 
who  has  always  been  his  friend,  to  express 
the  hope  that  he  will  explore  the  possi- 
bilities of  peace  based  on  the  following 
five  points  laid  down  by  Secretary  Hull. 

I  insert  the  five  jjoints: 

1.  Extreme  nationalism  mxist  not  again  be 
permitted  to  express  itself  in  excessive  trade 
restrictions. 

a:  Nondlscrlmmatlon  in  International  com- 
mercial relations  must  be  the  rule,  so  that 
International  trade  may  grow  and  prosper. 

3.  Raw  material  supplies  must  be  available 
to  aU  nations  without  discrimination. 

4.  International  agreements  regulating  the 
supply  of  commodities  must  be  so  handled  as 


to  protect  fully  the  Interests  of  the  consuming 
coimtrles  and  their  people. 

5.  The  institutions  and  arrangements  of 
international  finance  must  be  so  set  up  that 
they  lend  aid  to  the  essential  enterprises  and 
the  continuous  development  of  all  countries 
and  permit  the  pa3rment  through  processes 
of  trade  consonant  with  the  welfare  of  all 
countries. 

If  he  can  bring  this  catastrophe  to  a 
close  and  save  the  British  Empire  and  the 
British  Navy  intact  and  restore  peace  on 
these  terms,  he  will  be  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  entire  world,  now  and 
for  generations  to  come. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  last  war  de- 
strojred  a  generation  of  young  men.  This 
one  is  destroying  a  generation  of  women 
and  children. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  Senator  Norris 
and  other  strong  friends  of  the  adminis- 
tration are  coming  around  to  my  view 
on  the  question  of  convoys,  that  we 
should  transfer  these  vessels  to  British 
registry  and  let  Great  Britain  do  the  con- 
voying under  her  own  flag.  That  applies 
to  naval  vessels  as  well  as  merchant 
ships.  It  would  enable  us  to  give  Britain 
a  greater  amount  of  aid  than  we  could 
possibly  render  if  we  entered  the  war. 
For  then  our  commerce  would  be  subject 
to  attack  all  over  the  world,  and  we 
would  be  compelled  to  keep  a  large  part 
of  our  Navy  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  ac- 
count of  Japan. 

Besides,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in  the 
deepening  twilight  of  naval  power  as  is 
being  demonstrated  on  every  hand,  and 
if  this  war  continues  we  must  by  all 


means  put  a  stop  to  these  strikes  that  are 
paralyzing  our  defense  industry  and 
build  the  strongest  air  force  on  earth,  be- 
cause it  has  become  the  dominant  wea- 
pon of  war. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  ihe  Record,  I  am  inserting 
an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Oscar  F. 
Blackwelder  here  in  Washington  on  yes- 
terday. 

Dr.  Blackwelder  is  one  of  the  ablest 
preachers  in  this  country.  He  is  an  old- 
line  American  whose  people  have  been 
here  for  more  than  200  years.  His  for- 
bears fought  with  Washington  in  the 
Reolutionary  War,  and  both  of  his  grand- 
fathers fought  under  Robert  E.  Lee  dur- 
ing the  War  Between  the  States. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

AlCZSICA   AND   THX    WAS 

(By  Dr.  Oscar  Fisher  Blackwelder,  Pastor, 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Reformation, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  President,  Wash- 
ington Federation  of  Churches,  delivered 
Sunday  evening.  May  25,  1941) 

John  Peter  Gabriel  Muhlenberg,  brother 
of  the  first  Speaker  of  the  National  House  of 
Representatives,  was  pastor  of  the  Lutheraa 
Church  in  Woodstock,  Va.,  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  In  connection  with  a  now 
famous  church  service  he  is  reported  to  have 
said.  "There  is  a  time  to  pray  and  a  time  to 
fight  and  the  time  to  fight  has  come  now.* 
Removing  his  clerical  robe  there  he  stood  in 
the  uniform  of  a  continental  officer.  He 
has  been  canonized  in  American  patriotic 
history  for  that  act.  If  Muhlenberg  had  the 
right  to  do  that  In  the  first  crisis  of  American 
history,  we  of  the  modem  ministry  have  the 


same  right  to  confess 
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our  faith  and  to  affirm 


his  other  words.  "Thei^e  is  a  time  to  pray." 

In  this  hour  Fran]:lln  D.  Roosevelt  pre- 
sides over  the  destiniels  of  130.000.000  Ameri- 
cans. I  pray  for  him  daily  and  not  one  word 
I  speak  tonight  would  I  have  you  consider- 
a  personal  or  official  reflection  upon  him. 

One  further  personal  word.  I  belong  to  no 
committee  or  lobby  iielated  to  the  war.  I 
owe  only  two  allegiances  beyond  my  family: 
One,  my  obligation  as  a  minister  to  Jesus 
Christ;  the  other,  my  obligation  to  my  coun- 
try, as  an  eighth-generation  American.  In 
this  spirit  I  speak  irlth  you  tonight  on 
America  and  the  War — As  I  See  It. 

I  believe  the  stronfjesi  statements  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  made  in  the  1940  campaign 
and  the  ones  that  dk-ew  him  the  greatest 
amount  of  strength  were  when  he  promised, 
"We  will  not  participate  In  foreign  wars,  and 
we  wlU  not  send  oxir  Atmy,  naval  or  air  forces 
to  fight  In  foreign  ^nds  outside  of  the 
Americas  except  in  case  of  attack"  •  •  • 
"And  while  I  am  talking  to  you.  fathers  and 
mothers,  I  give  you  one  more  assurance.  I 
have  said  this  before,  but  I  shall  say  It  again, 
and  again,  and  again,  your  boys  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  sent  Into  an?  foreign  wars." 

The  overwhelming  tpajorlty  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  well  as  ^  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress are  opposed  to  otir  going  Into  this  war. 


We  are  not  in  the  war 


now  as  bad  been  most 


clearly  demonstrated  bjy  ex-President  Herbert 
Hoover,  whose  recent  speech  has  not  been  an- 
swered. And  Mr.  Hooicr  Is  perhaps  the  best 
friend  England  ever  ha^  in  this  country.  But 
we  are  fearful  of  the  pllay  of  propaganda  upon 
the  average  man.  Wny.  for  example,  did  we 
learn  about  the  Zarm<im  boat  a  month  after 
it  happened?  Why  thle  delay  from  Saturday 
to  Monday  In  learning  about  the  Hess  trip 
to  Scotland?  Why  does  the  British  Ambas- 
sador tour  the  Midwest  where  the  antiwar 
sentiment  Is  so  strongP  Are  we  fearful  be- 
cause there  are  not  a  svifflclent  number  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congr^  who  are  willing  to 
speak  out? 


This  Is  not  the  time 


or  the  place  to  recite 


the  history  that  has  It  id  to  the  present  sad 
world  picture.  However,  here  we  are.  There 
is  no  one  who  loathes  the  acts  of  Hitler  more 
than  I  do.  For  example,  our  brother  in  the 
Christian  ministry,  Martin  Nlemoller,  is  still 
locked  up,  as  far  as  we  know.  That  Is  where 
many  of  us  wotild  prolably  be  If  we  were  in 
Germany  and  where  aU  of  us  wotild  be  If  we 
were  In  Russia.  My  jsympathies  are  defi- 
nitely and  specifically  jgrith  England  in  spite 
of  her  tragic  mistakes.  But  let's  look  at  the 
facts. 

During  the  debate  on  the  lend-lease  bill  it 
was  stated  over  and  over  and  over  again  that 
this  is  a  policy  to  keejp  the  war  away  from 
our  shores — that  It  meint  "aid  short  of  war." 
It   would  never  have   passed  on  any  other 


terms.    And  now  that 
to  the  brink  of  war 


policy  has  brought  us 
Ijecause  a  determined 


minority  demand  thai  we  shall  deliver  the 


aid  we  promised  by  oc 
otir  flag.    Under  that 


nvoylng  vessels  under 
lend-lease  blU  we  did 


not  promise  delivery  ijiut  we  have  the  right 
to  transfer  necessary  Vessels  to  British  reg- 
istry and  let  them  doi  the  convoying  under 
their  flag.  j 

The  factual  question  Is  this:  Does  the  life 
and  future  of  the  United  States  of  America 
depend  upon  our  getting  into  this  war? 
Every  normal  mind  must  recognize  that  It 
will  tremendously  aid'  our  future  for  Great 
Britain  to  wm — but  that  lent  the  q\iestlon. 
Many  things  are  most  desirable  that  are  not 
imperative.  Do  you  believe  America  can  con- 
tinue as  a  nation  in  a  world  with  Hitler?  Do 
you  believe  America  can  live  in  a  world  with 
Stalin?  I  believe  this  Nation  can  live  re- 
gardless of  them.  I  haven't  lost  my  faith  In 
this  coxmtry.  I  belief  we  can  continue  as 
a  nation  even  though  It  has  been  asserted 
repeatedly  that  tyranhy  and  freedom  can- 
not live  side  by  side  li^  the  same  world.    The 


answer  Is:  They  always  have.  I  demise  tyr- 
anny, but  freedom  and  tyrarmy  have  lived 
together  on  this  planet  for  2,000  years.  It 
will  take  more  than  military  might  to  pre- 
vent their  continued  existence  side  by  side 
for  years  to  come. 

We  are  told  that  we  are  likely  to  be  in- 
vaded next.  What's  the  point  of  that?  The 
point  is  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  repel 
that  Invasion  alone,  hence  we  must  go  in 
now  and  have  England's  help,  that  we  are 
utterly  dependent  upon  the  British  fleet  in 
the  Atlantic.  What  Is  the  conclusion  of 
such  talk?  If  America  cannct  defend  her- 
self on  this  continent  against  all  comers  and 
repel  a  possible  Hitler  Invasion,  can  we  Ite 
expected  to  retake  the  continent  of  Europe 
which  he  now  holds?  If  we  caimot  repel 
him  here,  can  we  overcome  him  there?  I 
would  like  to  meet  a  man  who  can  answer 
that  question. 

Where  would  we  land  an  expeditionary 
force  in  Europe,  anyhow?  And  to  take  Eu- 
rope by  air  perhaps  means  more  bases  than 
can  be  built  on  the  little  Island  of  England. 
And  taking  Europe  means  flghting  France, 
America's  historic  friend. 

Here  is  my  facing  of  the  facts.  Let  us  see 
throxigh  the  agreement  of  the  lend-lease  bill 
in  the  interest  of  a  greatly  desired  English 
victory.  Let  us  do  all  we  are  able  to 
do  to  help  her  in  her  desperate  strug- 
gle. If  convoys  there  must  be,  let's  trans- 
fer ships  to  British  registry  and  let  them 
do  the  convoying  under  their  flag,  out  keep 
the  American  flag  out  of  the  war  zone.  Let 
MS  then  say  to  all  men  that  with  the  lend- 
lease  bill  we  stop.  We  will  have  done  more 
than  any  nation  ever  did  for  us.  We  begin 
now  the  defense  of  our  own  hemisphere.  It's 
high  time  we  do  so.  We  are  woefully  unpre- 
pared. We  have  been  promising  aid  that  we 
couldn't  and  cant  possibly  deliver.  Our  task 
frcon  this  time  forward  is  In  two  directions, 
the  first  is  the  defense  of  this  hemisphere. 
Being  responeible  for  at  least  an  entire  hemi- 
sphere doesn't  look  like  isolation  to  me 

I  am  amazed  at  the  ^>eeches  made  by  some 
men  in  the  Congress,  by  some  outside,  and 
even  by  some  preachers.  These  speeches 
sound  like  England's  promises  to  Poland, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Greece.  Let  it  be  emphatl- 
caUy  said  in  reply  that  we  must  never  be 
put  In  position  of  depending  for  otir  prin- 
cipal support  on  any  other  nation  than  our- 
selves. We  have  come  to  the  hour  when  we 
must  see  that  no  other  nation  can  save  us. 
We  are  strong  enough  to  keep  the  terrific 
and  destructive  forces  out  of  this  hemisphere 
but  we  are  rust  strong  enough  to  police  the 
world. 

In  this  cormectlon  I  think  the  warnings  of 
an  outstanding  columnist  are  very  wise,  "We 
got  into  the  first  World  War  with  negligible 
taxes  and  debt  and  a  long  unbroken  record  of 
Treasury  surpluses  and  superb  fiscal  strength. 
We  are  now  loaded  with  a  colossal  debt,  a 
crushing  burden  of  taxation,  and  an  11 -year 
record  of  staggering  deficits."  The  beet  we 
can  do  beyond  the  lend-lease  bill  is  to  defend 
this  hemisphere. 

But  our  second  task  as  a  ruition  Is  the  bur- 
den of  this  address.  I  am  speaking  not  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  but  as  a  Christian 
minister,  concerned  with  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  this  earth.  It  is  as  a  servant  and  Instru- 
ment of  this  kingdom  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  can 
be  a  man  of  destmy  and  the  people  of  America 
will  be  with  him  to  do  that.  We  are  not 
divided  on  that,  but  on  shooting  participa- 
tion we  are  hopelessly  divided. 

It  has  been  said  on  the  House  fioor  during 
the  past  week  that  our  President  could  bring 
this  war  to  a  close  If  he  will  bring  the  pres- 
sure of  his  mighty  office  to  bear.  Who  else 
can?  He  has  said  again  and  again  and  again 
that  he  wants  to  stay  out  of  this  war.  Let 
him  now  move  for  peace,  call  a  truce,  on  the 
basis  of  Secretary  of  State  Hull's  five  points 
laid  down  last  Sunday  night. 


I  find  my  own  convictions  magnificently 
expressed  by  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  In- 
ternational Convention  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  In  St.  Louis  They  respectfully  and 
earnestly  petitioned  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  use  the  great  powers  of  hla 
office  to  keep  this  Nation  out  of  the  war  now 
raging  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  reso- 
lution continues:  "We  make  bold  to  present 
this  petition  in  view  of  the  repeated  and 
solemn  pledges  assxiring  the  country  that  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  would  not 
become  Involved  in  the  war. 

"We  note  with  anxious  apprehension  that 
the  policy  of  aid  to  Britain  has  carried  the 
Nation  to  the  brink  of  belligerent  participa- 
tion, and  that  the  country  and  the  President 
now  face  a  crucial  and  irrevocable  decision 
which  will  affect  the  destiny  of  America.  We 
affirm  oxu*  conviction  that  America's  respon- 
slbUlty  to  the  civilization  of  the  future  re- 
quires the  maintenance  of  her  own  peace  and 
the  preservation  of  her  democratic  way  of 
life. 

"We  implore  the  President  to  revive  the 
role  of , media  tor  for  himself  and  our  Nation, 
and  to*  adopt  no  further  policy  in  aid  to 
Britain  which  will  carry  the  hazard  of  in- 
volvement  in  the  war.  The  American  people 
are  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  belligerent 
participation,  and  we  look  with  grave  fore- 
boding upon  any  action  by  the  Goverimient 
which  will  plunge  a  divided  nation  into  war." 

If  America  becomes  an  active,  shooting 
participant,  which  convoys  under  our  fiag 
certainly  will  lead  to.  where  on  earth  Is 
there  a  land  which  can  serve  as  mediator? 
We  canixjt  be  a  mediator  of  peace  and  a  bel- 
ligerent at  the  same  time.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  propose  an  appeasement  which 
will  save  ourselves  at  the  expense  of  other 
peoples,  but  It  does  mean  that  the  strength, 
prestige,  and  resources  of  the  United  States 
under  God  could  even  yet  be  used  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  close. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  you  the  Mas- 
ter's words,  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers, 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." 
Here  is  yoiu'  mission,  here  is  your  opportu- 
nity, here  is  your  leadership,  I  believe,  and 
oxu-  destiny  as  a  nation  is  at  stake.  Whether 
we  shall  be  the  world's  healer  and  peace- 
maker constitutes  our  real  emergency.  Thla 
is  our  sacrifice.  As  America  assumes  the  role 
of  healer  and  peacemaker  among  the  cations, 
we  can  build  our  own  moral  armament  whlcb 
Is  a  nation's  lasting  defense. 

I  call  upon  the  Christian  churches  of 
America;  I  call  upon  the  fatherc  and  mothers 
of  young  men;  I  call  upon  my  brethren  m 
the  ministry  to  help  lead  this  country's  pres- 
ent attitude  of  nonparticlpatlon  in  war  into 
constructive  leadership  for  peace.  This  la 
the  work  of  God. 


State  Gasoline  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  26.  1941 


Mr.  DISNET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wtsh  to 
submit  four  simple  tables  for  the  Record. 

The  first  table  indicates  the  proportion 
of  State  gasoline-tax  revenue  available  for 
expenditure  by  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments of  each  State  which  now  is  re- 
quired for  the  single  purpose  of  servicing 
the  State  highway  bonded  indebtedness. 
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The  second  table  tabulates  each  State's 
outstanding  highway  Indebtedness. 

The  third  table  details  the  present  rate 
at  which  the  gasoline  tax  is  levied  in 
each  State  which  possesses  a  4-cent-per- 
gallon  tax  or  higher,  and  shows  what 
the  total  tax  would  be  in  that  State  If 
the  proposed  1-cent-per-gallon  increase 
In  the  Federal  tax  were  enacted.  This 
table  also  discloses  what  this  swollen 
gasoline  tax  would  cost  the  consumer  on 
every  10-gallon  purchase,  and  compares 
this  tax  cost  with  the  price  which  the 
consumer  actually  would  pay  for  the 
gasoline  he  bought  If  no  taxes  on  the 
product  were  levied. 

The  fourth  table  presents  an  index  of 
the  relative  debt-paying  and  tax-paying 
ability  of  each  of  the  48  States,  compiled 
by  Dun  ti  Bradstreet. 

A  warm,  red  warning  may  be  found  In 
these  cold,  black  statistics.  Like  the 
hiss  of  an  adder,  they  forecast  danger. 

The  correlation  of  the  information  In 
these  tables  discloses  a  significant  coinci- 
dence of  four  important  factors — a  large 
bonded  indebtedness,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  State  gasoline  tax  pledged  for 
service  of  these  bonds,  a  gasoline  tax 
rate  which  already  is  exorbitant,  and  an 
extremely  low  relative  ability  to  pay 
debts  and  taxes. 

Take  the  first  State  on  the  list,  Ala- 
bama, for  example.  In  this  State,  3 
cents  of  the  6-cent  State  gasoline  tax  is 
allocated  to  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment. By  law,  2  cents  of  this  3  cents,  or 
two-thirds  of  the  total  available  revenue 
from  this  source,  is  pledged  for  highway 
bonds,  and  an  additional  one-half  cent  is 
pledged  for  the  service  of  outstanding 
notes.  At  present,  Alabama  is  using  29 
percent  of  its  gasoline  tax  revenue  for 
bond  service,  but  any  increase  in  these 
obligations  will  preempt  up  to  83  percent 
of  all  gasoline  tax  revenue. 

Now.    table    3    discloses    that    Ala- 
bama already  levies  a  6-cent  State  gaso- 
line tax.    In  addition,  numerous  counties 
and  municipalities  in  the  State  collect 
their  own  local  taxes  on  the  product. 
Gasoline  taxes  actually  double  the  cost  of 
motor  fuel  to  many  Alabama  consumers. 
Obviously,  the  addition  of  an  increased 
Federal  tax  only  would  compound  what 
already  appears  to  be  a    tax    offense 
against  the  Alabama  folks  who  must  use 
their  cars  in  business  or  on  farms  cr 
even  for  a  little  weil-eamed  recreation. 
Less   obviously— but    just    as    impor- 
tantly—an increased  Federal  tax  is  going 
to  strike  a  severe  blow  at  the  highway 
.finances  of  the  State.    In  the  first  place, 
taxes  already  are  so  high  that  any  in- 
crease will  have  an  Immediate  and  de- 
pressive effect  upon  consimiption.     We 
know,  from  experience,  that  income  cur- 
tailment results  In  rapid  abandonment  of 
motor-vehicle  ownership.     One   out  of 
every  10  automobiles  was  forced  cfl  the 
road    by    ad\erse    economic    conditions 
during  the  3  years  from  1931  through 
1933.  and  Increased  taxes  may  be  just  as 
effective  in  reducing  Income  available  for 
expenditure  for  gasoline  or  other  com- 
modities as  Is  an  econcHnic  depression. 
And  when  this  high  tax  rate  is  considered 
In  conjunction  with  table  4,  which  shows 
that  Alabama's  citizens  rank  forty-sixth 
In  the  entire  Nation  In  their  ability  to 


pay  taxes  and  to  meet  obligations  of  debt, 
further  evidence  is  provided  that  Ala- 
bama motorists  simply  cannot  take  an- 
other tax  increase.  They  simply  do  not 
have  the  money  in  their  pockets. 

Suppose  the  tax  is  increased,  and  gaso- 
line consumption  falls.  With  every  dollar 
lost  ln~  revenue,  the  proportion  of  the 
total  which  must  be  used  for  bond  service 
goes  up.  It  is  not  diflBcult  to  imagine 
that,  soon,  the  ent're  83  percent  of  the 
State's  share  of  the  tax  would  be  required 
to  meet  indebtedness.  No  funds  would 
be  available  for  necessary  highway  con- 
struction and  maintenance.  More  bonds 
would  be  floated,  or  else  the  roads  would 
disintegrate.  And  ihe  vicious  circle  would 
have  begun. 

A  different  situation  might  be  de- 
scribed, if  it  were  not  for  the  obvious  fact 
that  any  tax  Increases  imposed  now  will 
be  with  us  for  years  to  come.  These  are 
not  temporary  taxes.  He  who  believes 
otherwise  is  fooling  hlnuself .  And  he  who 
is  realistic  will  realize  that  these  taxes 
will  be  in  effect  when  the  United  States 
no  longer  is  steaming  along  under  the 
force  of  an  artificial  national  income  of 
from  ninety-five  to  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  billion  dollars.  The  real  effect  of 
the  taxes  which  now  are  levied  will  not 
be  felt  until  we  descend  once  again  into 
a  peacetime  economy,  and  face  the  brutal 
task  of  supporting  this  burden  with  our 
normal  capacity  and  enterprise.  And. 
like  taxes,  bonded  indebtedness  and  the 
necessity  for  highway  expenditures  are 
not  temporary.  They,  too,  will  be  with 
the  States  when  our  defense  boom  has 
collapsed. 

Alabama  is  not  an  Isolated  case.  The 
situation  in  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  New  Mexico,  and  Ten- 
nessee, is  just  as  dangerous,  or  worse. 
Nimierouc  other  States  may  be  superior 
in  income  rating  or  tax-paying  ability, 
but  nevertheless  possess  high  tax  rates 
or  a  large  indebtedness  which  combine  to 
signal  the  fact  that  an  increased  Federal 
tax  would  jeopardize  the  State's  financial 
position  or  cause  a  serious  curtailment  in 
the  highv/ay  program. 

Accordingly,  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
worth  while  for  every  Member  of  this 
House  to  select  the  States  in  which  he 
vitally  is  Interested,  and  to  analyze  the 
Information  in  each  of  these  tables  with 
respect  to  those  States.  Only  by  such 
analysis  may  it  be  appreciated  that  the 
proposed  increase  in  the  Federal  tax  ad- 
versely wai  affect  the  finances  of  a  large 
proportion  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union, 
and  eventually  will  result  in  widespread 
economic  harm  through  its  effect  upon 
the  credit  of  the  States,  or  in  forcing  the 
elimination  of  necessary  highway  expen- 
ditures from  State  budgets. 

The  tables  follow: 

Tabl*  I.— Proportion  of  State  gasoline-tax 
revenue  available  to  State  highway  depart- 
ments now  being  used  for  payment  of 
highwuy  bond  interest  and  principal.  1939 

Percent 
Alabama  --———__________________  >  28  9 

Arizona 11111122  None 

Arkansas «,_.__ 67  2 

California — . 1 1111111  None 

Colorado 27  3 

>83  percent  of  tax  avaUable  to  State 
pledged  by  law  for  bonds  and  notes.  Addi- 
tional 1  cent  of  tax  allocated  to  countiet 
may  be  used  for  payxxaent  of  road  bonds. 


Table  I. — Proportion  of  State  gasoline-tax 
revenue  available  to  State  highway  depart' 
ments  now  being  used  for  payment  of 
highway  bond  interest  and  principal,  19 39 — 
Continued 

Percent 

Connecticut 16. 1 

Delaware 24.  8 

District  of  Columbia None 

Florida 41.  2 

Georgia (') 

Idaho (5) 

Illinois » None 

Indiana *None 

Iowa 46.  9 

Kansas 12.  S 

Kentucky None 

Louisiana 100.  0 

Maine 31. 6 

Maryland '  22.  6 

Massachusetts .  "53.  3 

Michigan 20. 0 

Minnesota None 

Mississippi 54, 1 

Missouri.. 47.  9 

Montana » 20.  8 

Nebraska None 

Nevada » None 

New   Hampshire '32.1 

New  Jersey .__ »21.9 

New   Mexico 43.8 

New   York 35.4 

North   Carolina 28.3 

North  Dakota None 

Ohio None 

Oklahoma None 

Oregon. 23.  8 

Pennsylvania 15.  i 

Rhode  Island 11.  i 

South   Carolina 25. 1 

South   Dakota (') 

Tennessee w  76. 0 

Texas »  35. 0 

Utah None 

Vermont 17.  3 

Virginia 1.  5 

Washington "  2.  5 

West    Virginia 46.3 

Wisconsin 28.  7 

Wyoming 5. 9 

*  Less  than  1  percent. 

•  18.7  percent  of  2  cents  allocated  to  coun- 
ties pledged  for  bonds. 

*  15.6  percent  of  cities'  share  of  $2,000,000 
allocated  them,  and  counties'  share  of  one- 
third  of  tax  remaining  after  deduction  of 
$1,250,000  for  general  fund  and  $2,000,000  for 
cities,  Is  pledged  for  bonds. 

•  14.5  percent  of  counties'  share  of  70  per- 
cent of  11/2 -cent  lateral  road  tax  and  Balti- 
more's share  of  30  percent  of  basic  2-cent 
tax,  of  30  percent  of  IVj-cent  lateral  road 
tax,  and  of  20  percent  of  special  i/a-cent  tax 
for  grade  crossings,  pledged  for  bonds. 

•15.9  percent  of  $9,600,000  allocated  to 
cities  and  towns. 

'  Entire  5-cent  t£x  pledged  by  law  for  bonds 
until  March  31,  1949. 

» 16.8  percent  of  $769,000  allocated  to  local 
imits  pledged  for  bonds. 

» 17.7  percent  of  $5,033,000  allocated  to  local 
imlts  pledged  for  bonds. 

"Entire  5  cents  allocated  to  State  pledged 
by  law  for  bonds. 

"  1  cent  of  4-cent  State  tax  allocated  to 
counties  for  payments  on  county  road  bonds. 

"4.5  percent  of  $8.068,0C0  allocated  to 
counties  and  cities  pledged  for  bonds. 

Authority:  Compiled  from  data  published 
by  the  Federal  Public  Roads  Administration. 

Tabli  n. — Total  State  bovded  indebtedness 
for  highways  and  bridges,  1939 

Alabama _• $41,  497.  000 

Arizona None 

Arkansas 141,  894,  732 

California 43.  425, 000 

Colorado 25,  968.  000 

Connecticut 14.  668.  000 

Delaware 9,  275,  000 

District  of  Columbia ,  None 
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Table  n. — Total   State   bonded   indebtednets 

for  highways  and  brtfige*.  1939 — Continued 

Florida J $128,  851, 844 


Georgia. 
Idaho... 
Illinois.. 
Indiana . 

Iowa 

K.^nsas.. 
Kentucky. 


16, 000,  745 

311,500 

-  121,  175,  000 

None 

$87.  692,  550 

19,  945,  309 

None 

Louisiana 106,  300.  877 


Maine. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  _. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska  

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


28.  432,  000 

14,  284,  000 

23,000,000 

47,419,000 

48,000,392 

... 36,300.000 

94,  990,  000 

4.500.000 

None 

-^ 157,  500 

-J 7.  970,  000 

97,870,000 

^ 34,  380.  000 

New  York 194,  530,  000 


North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota... 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  ... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota... 


80, 055.  324 

600.000 

None 

None 

16.  926,  750 

62,  942,  000 

5,  087.  000 

60,  676,  200 
None 
Tennessee no,  215,  800 


Texas. 

Utah 

Vermont  _.._. 

Virginia 

Washington  _. 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


89,  002.  853 
1,000.000 
4.  039,  285 
3.  428.  000 
8.  346.  000 
76.  212.  000 
21.  786, 187 
2,886,000 


Total 1,  923.  389,  840 

Authority:  Complied  by  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  Officials,  reproduced  in 
American  Highways,  January  1940,  p.  17. 

Table  m. — Significant  gasoline-tax  rate  and 
tax-coat  statistics,  by  States  ^ 


- 

Rate  of 
State 
gas 
tax, 
cent 
per 

gallon 

Total 
gaso- 
line 
tax  If 
Federal 
tax  be- 
come.s 

cents 

Total 
price,* 
exclud- 
ing 
tax,  10 
gallons 

Total 

tax 
cost,  10 
gallons, 
IfFed- 

enl 

tax2W 

cents 

Alabama ...... 

Ariiiona _.. 

Arkansas.... .... 

$aoo 

.M 

.066 

.04 

.04 

.07 

.00 

.051 

.04 

.06 

.07 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.06 

.05 

.05 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.04 

.06 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.04 

.06 

.04 

.07 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.05 

faces 

.075 
.090 
.065 
.065 
.095 
.065 
.076 
.066 
.075 
.005 
.065 
.065 
.065 
.065 
.075 
.075 
.065 
.065 
.075 
.065 
.085 
.066 
.065 
.065 
.075 
.065 
.065 
.065 
.095 
.066 
.065 
.065 
.075 

$1.35 
1.60 
1.31 
L31 
103 
1.11 
1.32 
1.78 
L46 
L80 
1.24 

i.oe 

1.36 
1.34 
1.39 
L47 
1.17 
1.56 
1.06 
1.32 
109 
1.31 
1.47 
1.13 
.93 
L41 
LQ2 
1.29 
1.46 
L40 
L19 
1.4« 
1.12 
L41 

10.85 
.75 
.90 

Colorado ... 

.65 

Delaware............ 

65 

Florida 

95 

Georgia 

.85 

Idaho ....... 

.76 

Indiana .......... 

.65 

Kentucky. .....-.-.. 

.75 

Louisiana    .......... 

.95 

Maine 

.65 

Maryland...,., 

Minnesota........... 

.65 
.66 

Mississippi.......... 

.85 

Montana ......... 

.75 

Nebraska 

Nevada    ...  .  ...... 

.76 
.65 

New  Hampshire 

New  Mexico 

.65 
.75 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakote 

Ohio 

.65 
.85 
.65 
.65 

OUahoina 

.65 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina...... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee........... 

.75 
.65 
.85 
.65 
.95 

Texas 

.65 

Utah 

.65 

Vermont............. 

.65 

Virginia 

.75 

>  Only  those  States  possessing  tax  rates  oX  i  oenta  per 
gallon  or  more  are  included. 
<  1940  average. 


Table  m. — Significant  gasoline-tax  rate  and 
tax-cost  statistics,  by  States — Continued 


Rate  of 

State 

ess 

tax, 

cent 

per 

gallon 

Total 
gaso- 
line 
tax  if 
Federal 
tax  be- 
comes 
2M 
cents 

Total 
price, 
exclud- 
ing 
tax,  10 
gallons 

Total 
tax 

cost,  10 
gallons 
if  Fed- 
eral 
tax  214 
cents 

Washington 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

{0.06 
.05 
.04 
.04 

$a075 
.075 
.065 
.065 

$1.57 
1.44 
1.39 
L62 

$0.75 

.75 

65 

Wyoming 

65 

Table  IV. — Comparative  State  rankings  as  to 
resources — Index  of  debt-paying  capacity 
compared  with  income  and  tax-paying 
ability 


New  York 

California 

Nevada 

Massachusrtta 

Connecticut 

Rhode  Island....... 

New  Jersey .... 

Maryland 

Detaware 

Wyoming 

New  Hampshire 

Illinois 

Montana 

Washington 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Wisconsin ..... 

Oregon 

M  ichigan ....... 

Minnesota . 

Maine 

Colorado 

Vermont . .. 

Arisona.. .......... 

Iowa .......... 

Missfurl .... 

Nebraska 

Utah 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Idaho 

Florida. 

Texas 

Virginia 

South  Dakota 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota...... 

West  Virginia .. 

Oklahoma ...... 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Alabama 

Arkansas ..... 

Mississippi 


Debt- 

N.LC.B. 

paying 

Income 

index 

1036 

1 

1 

2 

$ 

3 

6 

4 

7 

6 

3 

6 

6 

7 

S 

8 

13 

• 

4 

10 

8 

11 

17 

12 

10 

13 

11 

14 

18 

15 

12 

16 

16 

17 

15 

18 

24 

19 

14 

20 

19 

21 

20 

22 

21 

23 

27 

24 

22 

25 

36 

26 

26 

27 

20 

28 

81 

29 

23 

30 

28 

31 

32 

32 

SO 

33 

36 

34 

86 

35 

88 

36 

33 

37 

SO 

38 

34 

39 

40 

40 

37 

41 

44 

42 

41 

43 

43 

44 

42 

46 

46 

46 

46 

47 

47 

48 

48 

3 

6 
2 
8 
6 
10 
4 
22 
1 
7 
29 
9 
12 
15 
18 
17 
24 
13 
14 
23 
31 
20 
35 
10 
11 
27 
16 
28 
30 
21 
25 
34 
37 
30 
26 
38 
33 
32 
36 
43 
40 
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Faith — The  Cornentone  of  the  Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW  TOEK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TES  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  May  26,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLE7, 
FORMER  POSTMASTER  GENERAL  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.    MEAD.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
Qnanimous  consent  to  liave  inserted  in 


the  Record  an  address  by  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Farley,  former  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States,  at  the  third 
annual  communion  of  the  St.  George 
Association  of  the  New  York  Post  Office, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  New  York  City, 
Sunday  morning,  May  25, 1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addi-ess 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

If  there  is  one  thing  to  be  learned.  It  seems 
to  me.  from  this  representative  gathering  of 
men  who  have  assembled  here  today  from 
every  branch  of  the  Postal  Service,  It  Is  the 
lesson  that  there  are  still  God-loving  men  In 
our  midst,  despite  the  ravages  of  materialism, 
atheism,  selfishness,  and  crime. 

Our  country  was  developed  by  religious  men 
and  women.  Its  progress  has  been  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  deep  religloiu  faith  of 
the  pioneers,  trusting  in  the  help  of  the 
Almighty.  Faith  watches  over  the  cradles  of 
national  atheism  argues  at  their  graves 
The  founding  fathers  recognized  God  at 
Jamestown.  Va..  In  1607,  and  at  Plymouth. 
Mass.,  In  1620.  Our  colonists  trusted  in  the 
power  of  prayer  and  all  their  records  bear 
the  name  of  God.  Our  coins  have  the  in- 
scription, "In  God  we  triist." 

The  United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  each  a  chaplain,  and 
every  session  of  Congress  is  opened  with  a 
prayer.  An  oath  is  administered  to  these  who 
testify  in  all  our  courts  to  remind  them  that 
they  are  in  the  presence  of  God;  that  their 
testimony  should  be  truthful  and  Just. 
Ev'enrwhere  we  turn  we  find  evidence  of  the 
deep  faith  of  our  forefathers,  and  their 
abiding  trust  in  a  Supreme  Being. 

If  we  are  to  continue  the  work  they  have 
begim;  if  we  are  to  build  on  the  solid  founda- 
tion they  have  laid  so  that  we  may  erect  a 
structure  which  will  withstand  the  waves  of 
oppression  and  the  winds  of  doubt,  we,  too. 
should  be  men  of  faith  and  tnist,  men  of 
prayer  and  himillity,  men  with  the  conviction 
that  aU  things  are  possible  to  those  who 
follow  the  rule  of  justice  and  practices  the 
precept  of  honest  dealing. 

There  is  no  force  in  the  world  today,  nor  has 
there  been  in  past  ages,  that  can  destroy 
foundations  established  on  the  bedrock  of 
eternal  truth.  At  times  It  may  have  seemed 
that  the  godless  were  in  the  ascendancy,  that 
those  who  sneered  at  or  openly  ridiculed  reli- 
gion were  the  masters  of  civilization.  Time 
has  shown  and  will  continue  to  show  that 
the  enemies  of  religion  and  decency,  however, 
are  merely  actors  "who  strut  and  fret  their 
hour  upon  the  stage,  and  then  are  heard  no 
more." 

George  Washington  said  in  one  of  his  ad- 
dresses: "Of  all  the  dispositions  and  L^bits 
which  lead  to  ix>litlcal  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  Indispensable  suppon.?."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  can  be  no  real  prosperity, 
political  or  otherwise,  without  religion  and 
morality.  The  Father  of  his  Country  was 
wise  enough  to  foresee  that  those  rulers  who 
seek  to  drive  God  out  of  the  lives  and  hearts 
of  their  subjects  are  raising  up  to  themselves 
a  dangerous  Frankenstein  that  will  bring  on 
their  own  destruction  and  the  destruction  of 
their  people. 

As  a  rule,  faith  and  morality  are  botind 
together  In  unshakable  union.  There  are  two 
opposing  standards  under  which  men  march — 
one  of  which  may  be  described  roughly  as  the 
law  of  brutality  and  the  other  as  the  law  of 
Idealism.  This  conflict  of  ideas  exists  in  the 
life  of  government  as  it  doea  In  the  life  of 
individuals. 

The  standard  of  brutality  In  htmaan  affairs 
attracts  all  those  who  entertain  a  low  con- 
cept of  order  and  duty  and  the  poesibilitlea 
of  human  nature.  It  appeals  to  those  who 
believe  that  power  Is  the  supreme  law.  It  hat 
accomplished  nothing  in  history  except  tha 
destruction  of  all  that  right-thinking  mca 
and  women  hold  dear.    It  never  bred  a  satioxv 
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Bor  buUt  a  city,  nor  created  a  civilization,  nor 
Iniplred  a  good  life. 

Tbe  law  of  Idealism,  on  the  contrary,  haa 
Inspired  individuals  In  all  ages  to  the  noblest 
accomplishments  of  mankind.  It  has  In- 
■plred  all  the  great  dreams  of  prophets, 
•tatesmen,  and  poets;  It  has  been  the  foun- 
talnhead  from  which  came  the  power  and 
might  of  thoae  empire  builders  and  temporal 
rulers  who  fashioned  the  institutions  and 
monuments  which  now  constitute  the  glory 
of  modem  civilization.  Idealism  Is  never 
lost  except  when  faith  and  morals  are  per- 
mitted to  wither  and  decay.  It  has  lived 
through  the  ages,  teaching  human  beings 
the  lesson  that  the  salvation  of  nations  and 
Individuals  rests  upon  faithful  adherence  to 
the  higher  law  of  life. 

The  lesson  of  what  man  may  accomplish 
by  holding  fast  to  the  Idealism  of  the  fore- 
fathers is  too  plain  to  go  unrecognized  even 
In  this  ikge  of  force  and  materialism.  But  it 
will  accomplish  nothing  unless  we  as  In- 
dividuals are  ready  and  willing  to  accomplish 
the  teachings  of  Christ  in  our  own  lives. 
Each  of  us  can  make  a  contribution  to  im- 
prove the  world  by  living  an  exemplary 
Christian  life  and  giving  good  example  to 
those  around  us. 

That  la  what  tbe  world  needs  today;  the 
faith  of  Christ  living  in  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women  and  the  love  of  man  for  his 
neighbor:  whether  that  neighbor  be  robed 
In  pxirple  and  gold  or  clothed  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes.  That  Is  the  message  that  goes 
forth  from  this  gathering  today  where  men 
'  have  laid  aside  the  routine  of  business  to 
take  part  in  this  service,  giving  God  his 
rightful  place  in  their  lives,  and  asking  His 
blessing  upon  all  their  works. 

In  the  olden  times  Abraham  besought  the 
Lord  to  spare  the  world  from  the  deluge  if 
but  10  Just  men  could  be  found  among  the 
people.  And  God  promised  Abraham  that 
He  would  save  the  world  if  10  such  men  couid 
be  found.  One  sometimes  wonders  why  tbe 
Almighty  Is  so  patient  and  forgiving  in  the 
light  of  what  is  happening  in  the  world  today. 

I  sometimes  think  that  the  only  bulwark 
now  protecting  humanity  from  universal 
catastrophe  is  the  host  of  himian  souls  who 
gather  together  on  occasions  of  this  kind  to 
pay  homage  to  the  power  of  the  Almighty 
and  who  Join  the  faithful  throughout  the 
world  in  praying  for  the  gift  of  Divine  mercy. 
For  without  that  gift,  everything  attempted 
by  mankind  is  barren  and  worthless. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  to  Join  with  you  In 
asking  God  to  preserve  our  country  and  our 
people.  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  ex- 
cellent showing  today  and  I  extend  to  your 
chaplain,  your  officers,  and  your  members 
my  best  wishes  for  the  continued  success 
at  your  splendid  work. 


Earopeaa  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

"  .^  or  MONTANA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  May  26.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    SIOUX    CITY    (IOWA) 
TRTBUNE 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  May  21 


issue  of  the  Sioux  City  Tribune,  a  daily 
newspaper  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  where  I 
recently  had  the  honor  of  speaking  to 
a  large  and  responsive  audience.  I  be- 
lieve the  editorial  expresses  the  view- 
point of  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  Sioux  City  and  of  Iowa;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  placed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Tribune  of  May 
21,  1941] 

CHOIO    UZS     BETWEEN     PEACE,    OCERIIXA     WAB; 
r.  D.  R.  SHOULD  ACT  SOON  I 

Despite  all  claims  and  counter  claims  of 
the  belligerents,  whenlhe  pretense  and  prop- 
aganda have  been  stripped  away  and  the  facts 
stand  revealed  in  the  cold  light  of  truth,  there 
Is  one  inescapable  conclusion  concerning  the 
war.  to  wit: 

As  matters  stand  today,  the  war  is  a  draw. 
Germany,  victorious  on  land,  has  been  de- 
feated at  sea  and  air  victory  has  been  denied 
her.  Britain,  defeated  on  land.  Is  victorious 
at  sea  and  Is  holding  her  own  In  the  air 
realm  of  combat. 

The  war  of  movement  Is  temporarily  ended, 
except  In  the  Mediterranean  area  where,  who- 
ever wins,  the  result  will  not  decide  tbe  issue 
of  the  survival  or  defeat  of  the  contending 
powers. 

Aside  from  what  may  transpire  in  the 
Mediterranean  sector,  the  war  threatens  to 
degenerate  into  a  guerrilla  struggle  at  sea 
and  in  the  air,  a  struggle  which  conceivably 
might  be  prolonged  over  a  period  of  years, 
leading  to  exhaustion  of  all  participants  and 
possibly  Involvement  of  the  United  States 
and  ether  nations. 

The  belligerents  face  the  choice  of  two 
alternatives,  namely,  a  pause  now  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  peace  by  negotiation  or  to 
continue  a  struggle  to  the  death  which  will 
leave  the  whole  world  a  shambles. 

We  Americans  particularly  owe  it  to  our- 
selves and  to  all  humanity  fully  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  peace  before  dedicating  our- 
selves to  the  other  coxirse. 

Within  the  next  2  weeks  President  Roose- 
velt and  Congress  must  make  some  momen- 
tous decisions.  Three  coiirses  are  open  to  this 
country — to  get  In  the  war  as  an  active  par- 
ticipant, to  stay  out  or  to  seek  an  under- 
standing among  the  major  powers. 

The  rank  and  file  of  American  citizens  do 
not  want  to  engage  in  either  a  declared  or 
an  imdeclared  war.  Neither  are  they  content 
to  play  an  Ignoble  role  while  despots  at- 
tempt to  crush  out  the  last  vestige  of  human 
liberty  in  this  bedeviled  world.  But  they  are 
reluctant  to  make  a  decision  either  way  if 
the  necessity  for  making  it  can  be  avoided. 

President  Roosevelt  could  lead  a  united 
America  Into  a  peace  movement,  whereas  a 
large  segment  of  our  citizens  would  be  any- 
thing but  enthusiastic  about  going  to  war 
over  there! 

Possibly  there  Is  no  basis  for  peace  at  this 
time.  Perhaps  Germany,  drunk  with  victory, 
would  make  demands  which  could  not  be 
granted  with  honor.  Possibly  Britain  is  in 
no  mood  to  make  any  concession  worth  while. 

But— 

Germany,  through  Prance,  and  possibly 
through  Rudolf  Hess,  is  making  peace  ges- 
tures.   That  much  is  certain. 

What  could  be  lost  In  calling  for  a  show- 
down? 

Why  not,  before  the  United  States  takes 
any  final  step,  call  for  a  statement  of  objec- 
tives from  Germany  and  Britain  alike? 

Also,  why  not  state  our  own  objectives? 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  be  drawn  Into — 
or  thrown  into — this  struggle,  let  the  people 


know  what  they  are  fighting  for  and  what 
they  might  expect  specifically  to  gain  by 
fighting. 

The  whole  war  situation  needs  clarifying. 
The  real  Issues  have  been  smothered  under 
an  avalanche  of  ambiguities,  evasions,  half 
truths,  slogans,  and  glittering  generalities. 

Why  not  turn  on  the  light?  Why  not  force 
both  sides  into  the  open?  Why  not  make 
both  sides  state  their  minimum  demands 
upon  each  other — now? 

When  that  has  been  done — and  not  until  It 
has  been  done — the  American  people  can  get 
a  proper  perspective  of  the  situation  and  the 
issues  and  base  their  own  decisions  upon  an 
Intelligent  understanding. 

Then,  if  we  decide  that  we  should  and 
must  fight  because  there  is  no  other  course, 
let's  drop  all  pretense  and  go  in  with  every- 
thing we  can  put  into  the  effort. 

A  cvirrently  popular  lecturer  begins  his 
discourse  by  asking  his  audience.  "Did  you 
ever  live  in  hell?" 

He  then  tells  his  listeners  his  conception 
of  hell.  It  is,  he  says,  a  state  of  indecision,  a 
situation  in  which  a  nation,  a  business,  an 
individual,  lacks  purpose,  direction,  or  a 
foundation  for  certainty. 

The  whole  world  today  is  living  in  a  hell 
of  indecision,  and  indecision  breeds  fear, 
hesitation,  mutual  distrust,  defeatism,  lack 
of  faith,  and.  finally,  despair. 

President  Roosevelt  has  it  In  his  power, 
as  no  other  man  on  earth  now  has,  to  put  an 
end  to  much  of  the  indecision  concerning 
the  American  course  and  the  course  other 
nations  should  pursue. 

Calling  for  a  show-down  now  would  not  be 
an  act  of  cowardice,  an  attempt  at  appease- 
ment, but  an  act  based  on  realism  and 
courage. 

If  Germany  will  not  listen  to  what  Ameri- 
cans consider  reason,  there  is  not  much  ques- 
tion now  what  the  American  course  would 
be. 

Obversely,  if  Britain  will  not  listen  to  what 
Americans  consider  reason,  she  would  for- 
feit all  claims  upon  American  support.  And 
that,  too,  would  be  as  it  should  be. 

But  let's  fix  the  blame — now — for  further 
slaughter  of  human  beings  and  destruction 
of  property  and  what  may  happen  as  the 
aftermath  of  war  before — not  after — war  is 
declared. 

Let's  know  the  facts.  Let's  take  the  ele- 
ments of  doubt  and  guess  and  indecision  out 
of  the  situation.  Let's  know  where  we  are 
going — and  why  we  are  going. 


No  Economic  Threat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  May  26.  1941 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     COLORADO 
SPRINGS  GAZETTE 


Mr.  JOHNSON  Of  Colorado.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  May  19  the  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette  published  an  editorial  from  the 
pen  of  Robert  H.  Wardwell.  which  is  an 
out-and-out  challenge  to  American  de- 
featists who  are  afraid  that  soon  Hitler 
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will  put  the  United  States  comirfetely  out 
of  business.  In  order  that  this  excellent 
and  timely  editorial  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  readers  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette] 

NO  SCONOIUC  THBZAT 

Here  is  a  paragraph  with  which  everyone  Is 
familiar: 

With  only  7  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation, the  United  States  has  45  percent  of 
the  world's  wealth.  That  wealth  Is  more 
widely  distributed;  there  Is  a  vastly  greater 
percentage  of  home  ownership  here  than  any- 
where else,  and  an  incomparably  higher  living 
standard.  The  United  SUtes  owns  74  per- 
cent of  the  world's  automobiles,  67  percent  of 
Its  telephones.  It  has  more  than  half  the  de- 
veloped electric  power;  its  industrial  poten- 
tial Is  greater  than  all  Europe.  It  uses  42  per- 
cent of  the  world's  iron,  47  percent  of  the 
copper,  58  percent  of  the  tin,  fl9  percent  of  the 
petroleum,  56  percent  of  the  rubber,  70  per- 
cent of  the  silk;  In  idiort,  half  of  all  the  raw 
materials  the  world  produces. 

We  used  to  repeat  such  figures  with  a  glow 
of  pride.  But  it  is  no  longer  popular  to  speak 
the  strength  and  the  greatness  of  America. 
TcTj  leadership  has  seen  to  that.  The  idea 
today  is  that  the  cotintry  Is  puny  and  weak 
and  In  Imminent  danger  of  being  overthrown 
by  a  Nazi  militarist.  Americans  are  urged  to 
fight  now  for  freedom,  else  be  isolated  and 
•tarved  in  a  post-war  totalitarian  world. 

We  returned  to  the  statistics  for  comment 
on  the  alternative,  for  it  Is  fear  of  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  Nazi  victory  that  la 
fanned  in  hope  It  can  be  made  a  blazing  ember 
of  war.  The  theme  is  that  Hitler  will  overrun 
Europe  and  Africa,  while  Japan  will  gain  con- 
trol of  Asia,  and  that  thenceforth  the  United 
States  will  be  completely  surrounded  by  ene- 
niies  who.  employing  a  barter  economy,  will 
force  this  country  Into  submission  by  pres- 
sures which  will  deny  It  trade  except  on 
totalitarian  terms. 

We  have  commented  before  on  the  asser- 
tion that  America  cannot  compete  against 
slave  labor  by  remarking  that  it  always  has. 

But  there  Is  a  prior  point  to  consider. 
When  and  If  Hitler  becomes  master  of  all  the 
world  outside  the  Americas,  he  will  have  to 
consolidate  it.  Military  conquest  is  cmly  a 
first  step.  Economic  organization  Is  the  es- 
sential. Indeed,  it  is  tar  this  that  conquest 
Is  undertaken.  Germany  and  Japan  reach 
out  for  territory  to  exploit.  To  exploit  It 
they  must  pacify  the  peoples  and  make  them 
self-sustaining.  They  must  provide  liKlustry 
and  trade. 

And  It  is  ths  United  States  that  provides 
the  market  for  half  the  world's  raw  mate- 
rials. 

What  good  is  East  Indian  rubber  to  Japcm 
If  Japan  cannot  sell  it  to  the  United  States? 
Not  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  com- 
bined can  buy  it  or  use  it.  What  good  is  tea? 
What  good  is  the  silk  crop,  to  which  Japanese 
economy  is  tied,  if  the  United  States,  buying 
TO  percent  of  all  tbe  sUk  produced,  is  made 
a  closed  market? 

When  Hitler  has  taken  over  European  in- 
dustry, the  luxury  products  d  France,  the 
specialties  of  Scandinavia  and  middle  Europe, 
where  is  he  going  to  find  markets?  Bank- 
rupt nations  can't  buy  such  things  and  Uttle 
nations  don't  buy  much  anyway.  How  is  a 
world  molded  to  Nazi  economy  to  maintain 
Itself  with  the  country  which  heretofore  has 
boiight  half  of  its  raw  materials  out  of  the 
market? 

The  United  States  has  nothing  to  fear  In 
a  post-war  world  or  from  Nazi  economy,    fio 


long  as  it  maintains  its  own  productive  effi- 
ciency, it  can  meet  any  trade  challenge  that 
can  be  hurled  at  It. 


Tax  on  Retail  Dealers  in  Oleomargarine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  wiBCONsnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  26.  194L 


RESOLimON    OP    WISCONSIN     LEGISLA- 
TURE AND  LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAL 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  letter  and 
resolution: 

Wisconsin  LocisLATnsz, 

Senate  Chambb, 
Madison,  May  22,  1941. 
The  Honorable  William  H.  Stevenson, 
Member  of  Congress,  Wisconsin, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkab  Mk.  Stevenson:  I  am  transmitting 
herewith  an  enrolled  copy  of  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
entitled  "A  Joint  Resolution  Memorializing 
Congress  to  Defeat  Legislation  Designed  to 
Repeal  the  Tax  on  RetaU  Outtets  Handling 
Oleomargarine." 

Very  truly  yours. 

IiAWBENCE  R.  LaISXN, 

Chief  Clerk,  Senate. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  27 

Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
defeat  legislation  designed  to  repeal  the  tax 
pn  retaU  ouUets  handling  oleomargarine 

Whereas  two  bills,  known  as  H.  R.  3753  and 
H.  R.  3754,  designed  to  repeal  the  Pederal  tax 
of  $6  per  annvun  on  retaU  dealers  handling 
oleomargarine  have  been  Introduced  and  are 
now  pending  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  in  1940  when  said  tax  was  In  effect, 
approximately  only  162,720  retaU  establish- 
ments out  of  a  possible  800.000  in  the  Nation 
were  licensed  to  deal  In  oleomargarine;  and 

Whereas  with  the  tax  removed  and  every 
retaU  outlet  free  to  handle  oleomargarine 
without  pa3rment  of  any  Federal  license  fee. 
It  is  probable  that  under  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  legislation  outlets  for  sales  of  oleo- 
margarine would  increase  about  73  percent 
and  that  the  sale  thereof  would  increase  tre- 
mendously, with  a  corresponding  decrease  In 
the  sale  of  butter;  and 

Whereas  these  bills  are  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  the  dairy  industry,  and  It  Is  the  sense 
of  this  legislature  that  the  dairy  indiistry  of 
this  and  of  other  States  of  the  Union  should 
continue  to  be  protected  by  a  tax  on  retaU 
outlets  handling  oleomargarine,  a  cheaper 
and  inferior  product  in  competition  with 
creamery  butter:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  assembly  con- 
curring), Tliat  this  legislature  respectfully 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  defeat  bUls  H.  R.  3753  and  H.  R. 
8754,  now  pending  before  It,  and  urges  the 
Wisconsin  Members  of  Congress  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  bring  about  such  defeat:  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  Hut  properly  attested  copies  of 
tbli  resdutton  be  sent  to  each  House  of  the 


Congress  at  the  United  States  and  to  sach 
Wisconsin  Member  thereof. 

Walter  8.  Ooodland, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Lawrence  R.  Lassen. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  SeTiata, 
Vesnon  W.  Thomson, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Abthttk  L.  Mat, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 


Who  Is  the  Bif  Boss? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIOAN 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the 
Congress  surrendered  all  of  the  freedom, 
all  of  the  liberties,  guaranteed  to  us  by 
our  Constitution? 

Recent  strikes  in  Industry,  including 
those  in  industries  engaged  in  national 
defense,  lead  Inevitably  to  the  conclusion 
that  unless  Congress  awakens  it  Is  the 
rankest  kind  of  hypocrisy  to  talk  about 
carrying  the  four  freedoms  to  all  the 
world. 

Congress  has  conscripted  your  boys  for 
military  service  and,  like  patriotic  Amer- 
icans, you  have  submitted.  The  Presi- 
dent ai^iarently  Intends  to  use  them,  to 
sacrifice  them,  to  carry  equality  of  op- 
portunity— one  of  the  four  freedoms  he 
named— to  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
world.  Yet.  here  In  America,  the  Presi- 
dent permits  John  L.  Lewis  and  his  po- 
litical associates  to  deny  equality  of  op- 
portimity,  equality  of  opportimity  to 
work,  to  millions  of  Americans. 

Read  the  following  telegram  from  J.  T. 
Wilson,  president  of  a  coal  ccmpany,  and 
the  following  advertisement  of  the  south- 
em  coal  operators  wage  conference: 

BLTTEnxLo.  W.  Va.,  May  23. 1941. 
Hon.  Class  E.  HomcAir, 
Af ember  of  Congress, 

House  Office  BuUding: 

Quite  obvloviBly  large  majority  of  Members 
of  Congress  must  promptly  speak  and  act  in 
statesmanlike  manner  or  Americanism  and 
true  democracy  will  be  completely  taken  from 
us.  Present  mine  and  other  John  Lewis 
strike  dictatorial  situations  are  distressing 
examples.  Fair  government  is  for  all  citlsens 
and  not  Just  labor  unions.  Congress  should 
force  all  c^ceholders  to  perform  sworn  con- 
stitutional duties,  thus  guaranteeing  freedom 
to  aU  employers  and  employees. 

WiNoo  Block  Coal  Co.. 
J.  T.  Wilson,  President. 

Listen  Ajobica 
the  woisv  18  tet  to  coke — unless— 

Like  every  other  patriotic  cltlsen,  you  have 
worried  about  the  wave  of  strikes  that  has 
tw*^  the  country. 

You  know  how  serkmsly  they  have  dls- 
nipted  tbe  Nation— that  they  have  halted  bfl- 
llons  of  dollars  of  defense  work — that  tbey 
have  already  affected,  let's  hope  not  fatally, 
tbe  safety  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  worst  Is  yet  to  come. 


!" 


IV 


i 
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OTer  the  head  of  evei7  American  hangs  the 
threat  to  close  down,  not  one  factory  or  group 
of  factories,  but  every  factory  and  every  In- 
dustry throughout  the  land.  The  threat  to 
deprive  us  of  most  of  our  heat,  nearly  all  of 
our  light,  practically  all  of  our  railroads,  sub- 
ways, streetcars,  and  elevators. 

Who  has  made  this  Incredible  threat? 
Who  holds  the  titanic  power  to  make  that 
threat  effective? 

One  man.  John  L.  Lewis. 

John  L.  Lewis  has  publicly  announced  that 
unless  the  southern  coal  operators  agree  to 
every  syllable  of  his  outrageous  mine  workers' 
contract,  he  will  strike  every  soft-coal  mine 
In  the  country.  And  this  before  the  Nation 
has  recovered  from  the  dlsastro\is  strike  of 
April. 

If  he  keeps  his  threat,  this  country,  within 
15  days,  will  be  without  coal.  Industry  will 
begin  to  shut  down  completely.  Railroads 
will  begin  to  stop.  LighU  will  begin  to  go 
out  in  our  cities. 

All  right,  you  say.  why  dont  we  sign  the 
contract?    Here's  why: 

By  the  very  words  of  that  contract.  John  L. 
Lewis  will  become  what  so  many  believe  he 
wants  to  be — dictator  of  this  country.  A  man 
potentially  more  powerful  by  far  than  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  A  man  who 
holds  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  the  life  or 
death  of  every  Industry,  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  our  entire  defense  program,  the  com- 
fort or  hardship  of  the  bulk  of  our  citizens. 

You  think  we  exaggerate? 

It's  there  In  black  and  white,  In  the  con- 
tract which  we,  under  threat,  are  ordered  to 
■ign  without  the  dotting  of  an  "1"  or  the 
crossing  of  a  "t."  It's  there  in  John  L.  Lewis* 
own  sinister  words.  He  demands  of  southern 
operators  a  50  percent  greater  wage  increase 
than  the  North  wUl  pay.  But  that— the  so- 
called  differential  clause — Is  not,  as  the  pub- 
lic has  been  mistakenly  led  to  believe,  either 
the  sole  reason  or  the  chief  reason  why  the 
■outhem  operators  have  refused  to  sign  this 
contract.  John  L  Lewis  demands  the  power 
to  call  unlimited  "memorial  periods."  He  de- 
mands the  right  to  change  entire  systems  of 
mining.  He  demands  that  all  the  mines  be 
shut  off  at  one  time,  for  a  yearly  vacation 
period,  thereby  completely  stopping  the  flow 
of  Indxistry's  llfeblood.  coal. 

But  that  is  far  from  all.  By  the  very 
words  of  the  contract,  he  would  have  the 
right  to  strike  any  and  every  mine  at  any 
time  at  his  own  will  or  pleasure.  He  would 
have  the  right  to  shut  off  any  and  every  In- 
dustry from  its  coal  supply.  He  would  have 
the  right  to  deprive  any  and  every  city  of 
light,  heat,  and  power. 

We  have  already  agreed  to  almost  every 
demand  John  L.  Lewis  has  made. 

We  have  long  since  given  our  150,000  men 
a  7-hour  day  and  a  5-day  week. 

We  hav*  given  thnn  the  check-off  for  union 
dues  and  asseasmenU,  and  a  labor  contract 
which  Lewis  himself  hailed  only  a  years  ago 
as  the  model  labor  agreement  of  the  world. 
We've  offered,  not  only  to  renew  this  model 
agreement,   but  to  liberaliae  it. 

As  an  industry,  we  have  paid  higher  wages 
than  those  given  any  comparable  group  of 
workers  in  the  Nation. 

At  the  request  oi  the  President  of  th« 
United  States,  we  are  already  pajrlng  a  mini- 
mum basic  wage  increase  of  II  a  day — an  in- 
crease that  will  almost  certainly  bankrupt 
many  companies  in  an  industry  that  lost 
$35,000,000  last  year — ^that  has  lost  money 
every  year  save  one  for  the  last  13  years. 

But  that's  our  worry,  not  yours. 

Tour  worry  is  this: 

ShaU  we.  by  agreeing  to  John  L.  Lewla' 
demands,  sign  away  the  liberty  of  our  coun- 
try? Shall  we  place  in  the  hands  of  any 
one  ruthless,  domineering  man  power  tu  con- 
trol the  security  of  our  Nation?  ShaU  we, 
with  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  place  in  Jeopardy 
your  well-being,  your  lafety.  pertaapi  your 
▼ery  life?  ^^ 


John  L.  Lewis  Is  no  fool.  While  America 
slept,  he  has  craftily  gained  a  death-grip  on 
the  one  industry  which  affects  the  destinies 
of  all  others.  Now,  he  is  apparently  using 
that  death  grip  to  shoot  for  the  dictator's 
crown. 

He  called  the  strike  in  April.  He  threatens 
to  call  another  if  he  doesn't  get  what  he 
wants.  We  can't  stop  him.  All  we  can  do 
is  what  we  have  done — refuse  to  authorize  by 
contract  such  dictatorial  acts. 

No;  we  can't  stop  him. 

The  only  person  who  can  stop  him  is  you  I 

You  can.  Your  voice — the  voice  of  the 
great  American  public — has  kept  this  country 
a  free  coimtry  for  165  years.  It  can  do  so 
now. 

Write  your  Governor.  Write  your  CJongress- 
man.  Write  your  Senators.  Write  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Write  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Write  the  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board.  They'll  listen  to  you.  Send 
a  letter  or  a  telegram. 

Tell  these  representatives  of  yours  in  your 
own  words  \?hether  or  not  you  want  John  L. 
Lewis  to  control  the  Indvistry  of  this  coun- 
try, and  through  that  power,  to  control  the 
freedom  and  safety  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  In  the  United  States. 

This  Is  not  a  matter  of  tomorrow.  This  Is 
a  matter  of  today — now. 

Here's  what  will  happen  In  New  York  If 
John  L.  Lewis  strikes  the  coal  mines. 

Within  a  few  weeks  the  city's  lighting  sys- 
tem will  be  Imperiled. 

Subways,  elevated  trains,  and  commuter 
trains  will  be  sharply  curtailed. 

The  supply  of  steam  heat  and  hot  water  will 
be  greatly  reduced. 

Buildings  may  be  without  elevator  service. 

Factories  will  be  shut  down  for  lack  of 
power. 

Deferise  activities  may  be  f;itally  affected. 

Southern  Coal  Operators  Wage  Conference. 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Representing:  Operators'  Association  of 
Williamson  Field,  Big  Sandy-Elkhorn  Coal 
Operators  Association,  Hazard  Coal  Operators 
Association.  Kanawha  Coal  Operators  Associa- 
tion, Logan  Coal  Operators  Association, 
Southern  Appalachian  Coal  Operators  Associa- 
tion, New  River  Coal  Operators  Association, 
Pocahontas  Operators  Association.  Winding 
Gulf  Operators  Association,  Greenbrier  Coal 
Operators  Association,  Upper  Buchanan 
Smokeless  Coal  Operators  Association,  Harlan 
County  Coal  Operators  Association,  Virginia 
Coal  Operators  Association. 


Tribute  to  Senator  Bankhead 
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BT^rrORIAL  FROM  THE  BIRMINGHAM 
NEWS 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  in  the  Bir- 
mingham News  of  May  20  last  there  ap- 
peared a  very-much-deserved  tribute  to 
my  colleague  the  senior  Senator  froA 
Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhkao]  in  an  editorial 
captioned  "John  Bankhead's  Leader- 
ship." I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  editorial  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RscoBS. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Birmingham  News  of  May  20,  1941] 

JOHN   BANKHXAO'E  LXAOERSHIP 

Almost  every  man  in  public  life  In  this 
country  likes  to  say  that  he  is  a  "friend  of  the 
farmer,"  and  no  doubt  most  such  men  do 
sincerely  feel  that  they  are  friends  of  agri- 
culture. Unfortunately,  however,  not  all  of 
them  really  understand  agricultural  prob- 
lems, and  some  of  them  do  not  have  the 
farmer's  Interests  at  heart  as  much  as  they 
might. 

No  matter  how  many  public  officials  or 
candidates  for  office  may  call  themselves 
friends  of  the  farmer,  and  no  matter  how 
sincere  many  of  them  may  be,  American  ag- 
riculture knows  that  its  best  friend  in  public 
life  today  Is  Alabama's  Senator,  John  N. 
Bankhead. 

John  Bankhead  Is  the  recognized  farm 
leader  In  Congress,  Including  the  House  as 
well  as  the  Senate.  He  Is  respected  and  ad- 
mired by  his  colleagues  for  his  knowledge  of 
farm  problems  and  for  his  earnest  efforts  to 
promote  the  country's  agricultural  welfare. 

Senator  Bankhead  has  been  a  farm  leader 
In  Washington  ever  since  he  took  his  seat  In 
the  Senate  10  years  ago.  Very  quickly  he 
started  making  himself  felt  in  the  Interest 
of  the  farmers,  and  he  has  grown  steadily  In 
stature  as  an  agricultural  statesman. 

As  the  author  of  the  original  Bankhead  Cot- 
ton Control  Act,  of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Ten- 
ant Purchase  Act,  and  of  many  other  meas- 
ures of  far-reaching  Importance  to  agricul- 
ture, the  Alabama  statesman  established  him- 
self as  a  legislative  leader  in  this  field  during 
the  years  when  the  great  depression  bore 
down  so  heavily  on  the  farmers  of  all  sections 
of  the  United  States. 

His  first  Cotton  Control  Act  became  the 
model,  in  principle,  of  all  succeeding  legis- 
lation for  the  regulation  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction, not  only  in  cotton,  but  In  wheat, 
tobacco,  and  other  major  crops. 

His  measiire  to  enable  tenant  farmers  and 
sharecroppers  to  acquire  farms  of  their  own 
stands  as  a  landmark  of  progress  In  the  fight 
to  overcome  the  growing  blight  of  farm 
tenancy. 

His  was  a  leading  part  In  the  enactment  of 
the  highly  Important  1938  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  which  reconstructed  the  Fed- 
eral farm  program  on  the  ruins  of  the  orig- 
inal A.  A.  A.  after  the  disastrous  Supreme 
Coiirt  decision  of  1936  had  wiped  it  out  al- 
most altogether. 

All  these  and  other  accomplishments  by 
Senator  Bankhead  have  won  him  an  endur- 
ing place  In  the  history  of  agricultural  de- 
velopment in  America. 

Last  week  brought  another  great  triumph 
for  John  Bankhead  as  an  agricultural  states- 
man, perhaps  the  most  striking  tribute  to 
his  leadership  that  he  has  had.  It  was  the 
passage  of  the  Farm  Parity  Act,  by  which  the 
prices  of  certain  major  crops,  including  cot- 
ton, corn,  and  wheat,  will  be  protected  by 
Government  loans  up  to  85  percent  of  parity 
prices.  By  parity  price  Is  meant  the  price  for 
an  agricultural  product  which  stands  In  the 
same  relationship  to  industrial  prices  today 
that  farm  prices  had  In  the  base  per'od 
1909-14. 

For  some  time  in  Washington,  Senator 
Bankhead  has  been  called  "Parity  John"  by 
some  of  his  friends  because  of  the  long  fight 
he  has  made  for  farm  parity.  It  has  been  a 
hard  fight,  as  most  of  his  fights  for  agricul- 
ture have  been,  but  he  won  it  when  the 
Senate  and  House  agreed  last  week  on  85- 
percent  parity  loans. 

Week  before  last  Senator  Bankhxao  made 
a  great  address  In  the  Sanate  in  behalf  of 
his  bill.  Then  last  week,  when  It  was  finally 
votad  on  in  the  Senate,  only  2  votes  were 
cast  against  it  and  76  votes  for  it. 
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And  of  18  Senators  not  voting.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  aU  but  1  (v  2  would  have  voted 
for  the  bill  if  they  had  been  present. 

Thus  it  was  almost  unanimous  among 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike.  And  thus 
did  John  Bankhead's  leadership  command 
■upport  for  a  measure  that  would  have  been 
snowed  imder  at  any  other  time  before. 


Actors'  Eqnirr  Association 
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LETTER  TO  CHAIRMAN  OF  NOMINATINa 
COMMITTEE.  ACTqRS'  EQUITY  ASSO- 
CIA-nON  1 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks, 
I  include  a  letter  of :  mine  addressed  to 
Miss  Florence  Reed,  chairman  of  the 
nominating  committee,  Actors'  Equity 
Association,  New  Yorl^  City: 

Mat  28.  1941. 

Miss  Flounce  Reed, 

Chairman,  the  Nominating  Com 
mittee,  Actors  Eqvity  AaaociatUm, 
Nevi  York  City.  N.  Y. 

Mt  Dkas  Miss  Red:  It  is  most  gratifying 
to  read  in  the  current  issue  of  Equity  of  the 
effort  of  the  Nominating  Committee  to  clear 
Equity's  council  of  thej  subversive  element 
which  has  tainted  its  fO]|mer  fine  reputation. 
May  I  congratulate  you,  as  chairman. 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  lis  the  first  and  only 
effort  by  an  influential  aind  prominent  mem- 
ber of  your  profession  tb  enforce  the  Equity 
resolution  of  last  fall  that  "•  •  •  no 
member  of  or  sympathizer  with  a  Commun- 
ist, Nazi,  or  Fascist  organization  may  be  em- 
ployed by  or  hold  ofll<|e  in  Actors  Equity 
Association." 

Nothing  has  come  to  my  attention  since 
last  stimmer  to  dimlnlst  In  the  slightest  my 
charges  In  the  Congress  :onal  Record  against 
Mr.  Loeb,  Mr.  Hewitt,  Mr.  Jaffee,  et  al.  Any 
doubt  In  my  mind  as  to  whether  Mr.  Hewitt 
was  an  unwitting  rather  than  a  knowing 
tool  of  the  Communistii  Is  pretty  well  dis- 
pelled by  his  position  it.  this  election. 

Actors  are  engaged  in  public  work.  There- 
fore, their  loyalty  and  integrity  become  a 
matter  of  public  importiince.  Their  employ- 
ment is  directly  affected  by  their  reputation, 
whether  that  employment  Is  In  the  regular 
commercial  theater,  or  cm  a  Federal  Theater 
project,  or  a  project  to  entertain  the  boys  In 
army  camps.  As  I  stated  over  and  over  again, 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  Innocent  and 
deserving  actors  and  actors  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  being  penalized  l>ecau8e  the  Commu- 
nists in  high  positions  are  not  weeded  out  of 
the  theatrical   organizations. 

It  is  Incredible  that  an  honest  and  unselfish 
man,  devoted  to  the  Interests  of  his  organl- 
eation.  should  drive  so  persistently  for  an 
endorsement  which  ca:inot  vindicate  him 
(only  a  public  trial  could  do  that) .  but  which 
would  further  tarnish  the  reputation  of 
Equity  and  penalize  h 
actors. 

The    nominating    co: 
been  gravely  remiss  in  1 
datlon  to  recommend 
pending  hearings  on  th< 

As  to  those  who  are  Icalllng  you  and  m« 
im- American,  Miss  Reed,  a  very  ctirsory  check 


idreds  of  his  fellow 

ttee   would   ha^ 
duty  to  the  aaeo- 

Hewltt's  reelection 

charges. 


of  the  names  published  in  Eqtilty  as  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Hewitt  reveals  26  who  have 
well-known  records  as  sympathizers  and 
supporters  of  the  Communist  Party.  Take 
only  one  example,  Mr.  Charles  De  Sheim. 
His  affiliation  with  Communist  organiza- 
tions in  Chicago,  while  he  was  connected 
with  the  Federal  Theater  project  and  the 
Repertory  Theater,  is  a  matter  of  public 
record.  He  was  among  those  actors  who 
refused  to  play  a  benefit  for  Finnish  relief 
In  January  1839,  because  of  conscientious 
objections.  If  time  permitted,  I  could 
list  the  records  of  many  more  of  those  pro- 
testing the  nominating  committee's  ticket. 
Since  I  have  other  work  to  do,  I  hope  that 
the  members  of  your  organization  will  in- 
vestigate for  themselves.  It  wo\ild  be  most 
unfortunate  tot  Equity  should  the  good  work 
done  by  your  committee  be  nullified  by  the 
indifference  or  gullibility  of  your  members. 

Mr.  McGrath's  article  is  so  full  of  evasions 
and  misrepresentations  as  to  my  statements 
in  the  Congressional  Record  that  I  should  be 
very  pleased  to  send  a  copy  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  covering  all  the  material  on 
this  matter  to  any  of  your  members  who 
care  to  send  for  It.  If  you  think  any  of  your 
associates  might  be  interested  in  this  letter 
I  shoiild  be  glad  to  have  you  show  it  tu  them. 

May  I  once  more  congratulate  you  and  your 
committee  on  your  intelligent  and  courageous 
effort  to  carry  out  a  truly  patriotic  duty. 
Yours  most  sincerely, 

W.  P.  LAKBStTSON. 


G>iiToys 

EXTENSION  OF  REldARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

or  MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  May  26.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  F.  QUPFEY,  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  T&dio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Guirry]  on  the  subject  of  convoys. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

'  In  my  campaign  for  reelection  last  year 
I  gave  my  pledge  that  I  would  never  vote 
to  send  a  single  American  soldier  to  fight 
on  European  soil. 

I  Intend  to  keep  that  pledge,  not  by  stub- 
bornly voting  "no"  when  it  is  too  late  to 
do  anything  except  fight  to  save  our  own 
homes  and  firesides — but  by  doing  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  make  the  occasion 
of  such  a  vote  unnecessary. 

The  question  of  aid  to  Britain  long  ago 
passed  the  stage  of  discussion.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  it,  irrevocably.  We  have  geared 
otir  industrial  plant  to  a  war-production 
basis.  We  have  cxirtailed  our  production  of 
consumers'  goods  to  release  raw  materials 
for  armament.  We  have  sent  Britain  gtms 
and  destroyers,  planes,  and  mechanised  equ4>- 
ment.  We  have  appropriated  and  are  qwod- 
Ing  billions  of  dollars  under  the  Lease  Lend 
Act.  We  are  opening  new  plants  every  day, 
extending  otir  facilities  to  the  utmost  to 
provide  shlpe^  cannon,  ammtmltlon.     Onr 


entire  economy  is  rapidly  being  placed  upon 
a  war  basis. 

We  know  this  is  being  done  becatise  our 
people  want  it  that  way.  They  want  to 
help   Britain. 

Some  want  to  save  democracy  in  Its  fight 
against  aggression — some  want  to  save  our 
own  country  from  the  disaster  which  In- 
evlUbly  would  follow  an  Axis  victory.  What- 
ever their  motive,  the  intention  of  the  vast 
majority  of  otir  people  in  all  cases  is  the 
same — ^more  aid  for  Britain. 

We  are  giving  aid  to  Britain  for  one  rea- 
son only— because  we  want  Britain  to  win. 
We  have  gone  into  It  with  our  eyes  open. 
We  knew  when  we  started  that  we  were 
building  wei^Mna  of  death  for  Britain's  un 
against  Hitler. 

Short  of  actually  releasing  the  bombs  that 
fall  on  Hitlers  troops  and  Hitler's  factories; 
short  of  actuaUy  sighting  and  firing  the 
guns,  we,  too.  are  combating  the  forces — 
diplomatic  and  military — which  threaten  the 
liberty  of  mankind  on  the  fighting  fronts  of 
Europe. 

When  we  undertook  the  Job  of  helping 
Britain  to  stop  Hitler,  we  undertook  to  see 
it  through. 

We  realized  the  demands  upon  us  would 
be  heavy.  We  realised  they  would  call  for 
sacrifice.  And  we  realised  we  would  have 
to  take  whatever  steps  were  necessary. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  where  an- 
other step  is  necessary. 

We  have  done  much  but  It  is  not  enough. 
In  war,  not  enough  is  worse  than  useless. 

Our  people  have  good  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  magnificent  response  we  have  made 
to  Britain's  call.  We  have  performed  Indus- 
trial miracles.  We  have  changed  over  from 
a  peacetime  economy  to  a  v?ar  footing  with 
a  swiftness  unparalleled  In  history.  We  have 
started  a  steady  and  ever-Increasing  stream 
of  armaments  across  the  Atlantic. 

»We  must  now  ask  ourselves:  Does  our  duty 
end  there?  We  know  It  does  not.  We  know 
It  cannot  end  short  of  victory  for  the  forces 
of  democracy. 

And  we  now  know,  bitterly  distasteful  as 
the  fact  may  be,  that  the  arms  we  create 
with  so  much  labor,  at  so  great  a  sacrifice, 
are  not  reaching  Britain. 

Some  get  through.  But  far  too  great  a 
portion  never  does.  It  goes  down  at  sea,  to 
appease  the  voracious  appetltles  of  Adolf 
Hitler's  sea  raiders,  his  submarines,  his  dive 
bombers,  his  armed  cruisers. 

In  the  face  of  that  fact,  we  can  no  longer 
deceive  ourselves.  We  are  not  giving  aid  to 
Britain  In  full  meastire.  We  are  merely  say- 
ing— "Get  It  if  you  can" — when  we  know  we 
are  asking  an  Impossibility. 

We  are  not  giving  England  the  tools  to 
finish  the  Job.  We  are  giving  up  the  fruits 
of  our  toil  and  treasure,  the  pleidges  of  our 
faith  In  democracy,  to  the  Nazi  pirates  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Our  people  will  not  be  satisfied  with  mere 
gestures,  and  we  can  no  longer  doubt  that 
the  steady  sinking  of  merchant  shipping  is 
rapidly  making  our  aid  more  and  more  of  a 
gesture — less  and  less  of  a  reality. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  American  people 
are  prepared  to  face  the  realities.  Once  com- 
mitted to  a  course  of  action  which  they  be- 
lieve to  be  right,  they  have  never  shrunk 
from  its  implications  or  its  consequences. 

We  have  all  condemned,  with  righteous 
scorn,  those  politicians  end  privileged  groups 
who  "appeased"  Hitler  by  permitting  him  to 
ravage  one  small  nation  after  another. 

What  of  ourselves?  Should  we  fail  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  prevent  a  Nazi 
victory  over  Britain,  after  giving  o\u  pledge 
of  aid  and  assistance,  would  we  not  bie  Just 
as  guilty  as  those  whoseshame  was  immor- 
talized at  Munich? 

I  say  we  would  be  for  in  that  event  our 
failure  woiild  help  to  send  a  great  democracy 
to  its  destruction  on  the  faith  of  our  unftii- 
fUled  pledge  to  give  every  aid  short  of  war. 
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Already  our  inability  to  send  enough  aid. 
and  send  It  in  time,  baa  contributed  to  dla- 
aster  abroad.  Not  long  ago,  aa  every  well- 
Informed  observer  knows,  we  laxuached  a 
counteroffenslve  to  Hitler's  diplomatic  drlva 
In  the  Balkans. 

Hitler's  was  backed  by  guns,  ours  by  prom- 
ises— and  Hitler's  won. 

Had  we  been  able  to  tumlsh  arms  Instead 
of  diplomatic  assurances  the  tragedy  of  the 
Balkans  might  not  now  be  written  so  large 
In  the  history  of  World  War  No.  2— «nd  Hit- 
ler might  not  be  as  clos3  as  he  Is  today  to  a 
"jumping  off"  place  for  conquest  In  the 
Americas. 

On  the  home  front,  our  unwillingness  to 
face  unpleasant  facts  has  encouraged  the  ap- 
peasers  In  our  midst,  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  "fifth  column"  and  its  dupes,  the 
faint-hearted  who  have  loet  faith  in  the 
American  ideal  and  surrendered  themselves 
to  the  counsels  of  despair. 

We  can  avoid  eventual  war  with  a  trium- 
phant, world-conquering  Hitler  in  one  way, 
and  one  way  only,  by  giving  Britain  the 
weapons  to  destroy  him. 

But  we  must  give  them  to  Britain,  not  to 
the  sea  sharks  that  Infest  the  shipping  lanes 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Had  Britain's  sea  power  been  adequate  to 
protect  the  aid  we  are  giving,  we  would  have 
no  problem.  But  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  adequate. 

Therefore,  we  must  now  make  our  deci- 
sion— to  forego  aid.  and  fight  Hitler  after  he 
has  immeasurably  strengthened  himself  by 
defeating  Sngland,  or  to  give  that  aid  and 
risk  fighting  him  now. 

I  say  risk,  because  it  is  only  risk,  for  so 
long  as  our  shipping  is  unmolested,  which 
means  so  long  as  Hitler  chooses  to  obey  in- 
temational  law  wlm*  wa  are  ooncemed,  tbara 
la  no  danger. 

We  ahould  make  up  our  minds  right  now 
that  nothing  we  do  is  going  to  make  Hitler 
fight  us  imtil  he  is  ready,  if  ever — and  when 
he  la  ready  nothing  we  do  or  fall  to  do  is 
going  to  prevent  him. 

Isolationisu  and  "fifth  columnists"  hava 
shouted,  at  every  move  we  made,  that  wa 
were  inviting  war.  They  said  repeal  of  the 
original  neutrality  measure  meant  war.  They 
said  the  lend-lease  bill  meant  war.  They 
aald  the  dsstroyer-alr  base  exchange  meant 
war.  They  said  the  seisura  of  Axis  shipa 
meant  war. 

In  every  case,  we  did  what  we  had  a  right 
to  do.  under  our  own  lawi  and  tha  laws  of 
dvlliaad  nations. 

The  isolationists  admitted  we  were  within 
our  rights  under  tha  law.  They  had,  and 
they  have.  Just  one  argiunent:  "You  might 
offend  Hitler." 

The  offending  of  Herr  Hitler  is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  abdication  of  our  rights.  We  didnt 
back  down  after  we  offended  the  Barbary 
plratea — aa  Preaident  Roosevelt  has  aptly 
pointed  out — and  I  see  little  real  distinction. 
The  simple  answer  is  that  we  have  already 
given  Hitler  sufficient  reason  for  annoyance. 
If  he  has  not  retaliated  it  is  not  for  lack  of 
desire  but  for  lack  of  opportunity. 

Should  Britain  fall,  his  oiqxirttuilty  will 
come. 

Bulllea  have  blustered  and  attempted  to 
Intimidate  this  country  before  now. 

More  than  a  century  ago.  under  President 
Adams,  we  convoyed  our  shipping  to  Britain 
when  Prance  attempted  to  blockade  ua.  When 
necessary,  our  convoys  fought.  Prench  ships 
were  sent  to  the  bottom.  Prench  ships  were 
seised  and  taken  as  prizes. 

But  Ftance  dldnt  declare  war — even  after 
we  bombarded  Prench  ports  in  the  West 
Indies.  And  Prance  then  had  a  larger  naval 
force,  proportionately,  than  Hitler  has  today. 
I  do  not  say  Hitler  will  fellow  the  example 
of  Prance,  but  I  do  say  the  same  considera- 
tions will  apply. 

I  mean  that  he  will  not  risk  war  on  another 
front  unless  he  1«  ready,  and  if  he  la  ready  » 


Will  be   immaterial   whether   we  have   been 
convojrlng  or  not. 

There  has  been  much  evasion  of  this  ex- 
plosive Issue.    It  is  time  to  end  this  evasion. 
If  our  war  aid  can  reach  England  in  no 
other  way.  we  must  convoy  it  there. 

I  know  the  President  has  said  that  where 
there  is  convoying  there  may  be  shooting,  and 
where  there  Is  shooting  there  may  be  war.  I 
agree  with  him. 

But  I  submit  that  we  are  faced  with  several 
self-evident  propositions  which  cannot  be 
avoided. 

We  have  a  right  to  manufacture  arms  for 
Britain,  and  we  are  doing  it.  If  Hitler  could 
stop  us,  he  would 

We  have  a  right  to  freedom  of  our  com- 
merce on  the  seas,  outside  of  all  war  areas  not 
effectually  blockaded  by  the  belligerents.  We 
are  not  exercising  that  right. 

If  we  choose  to  exercise  it.  Hitler  can  stop 
us  only  by  acts  of  aggression — In  other  words, 
by  making  war  on  us.  That  threat  hangs 
over  lis  today. 

If  it  prevents  us  from  giving  aid  to  Britain, 
we  must  confess  ourselves  guilty  of  fear,  and 
permit  that  fear  to  affect  Britain  exactly  as 
the  Munich  fear  affected  Czechoslovakia. 

Let  us  face  tacts.  When  we  try  to  find  al- 
ternatives to  convoying  we  and  there  are 
none,  save  submission  to  Hitler,  which  is  no 
alternative  at  all  for  a  people  who  believe  In 
himian  freedom. 

Hitler  has  dismembered  most  of  Europe. 
He  is  striving  mightily  to  dismember  England 
now.  Should  he  succeed,  we  are  next  on  the 
Axis  timetable.    We  cannot  afTord  to  wait. 

We  have  promised  all  aid  short  of  war.  It 
la  no  more  an  act  of  war  to  ship  and  convoy 
armaments  than  it  is  to  make  them.  One  is 
as  much  within  oiir  rights  as  the  other. 

Shall  we  make  arms,  becaiise  we  know  Hitler 
can't  reach  our  factories,  yet  refuse  to  de- 
liver them,  because  he  might  reach  our  ship- 
ping? The  only  possible  distinction  is  that  in 
the  first  case  we  feel  safe  from  the  conse- 
quences, and  In  the  other,  we  do  not. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people,  once 
they  see  that  distinction,  will  accept  it  aa 
valid.  They  will  see  it  for  what  it  is — fear — 
and  fear  alone. 

Shall  we  fear  to  exercise  a  right  we  enjoy 
as  a  sovereign  nation,  and  thereby  fail  in  a 
taak  imperative  to  our  national  security? 
The  answer  is  "no." 

We  have  the  right,  and  the  duty  under  our 
most  sacred  and  binding  pledges,  to  place 
our  weapons  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
fighting  their  battle,  and  our  battle,  for  hu- 
man liberty  throxighout  the  world. 

We  face  the  alternative  of  convoying  now — 
or  fighting  later. 
I  say— convoy  now. 
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Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congrxs- 
siONAL  RxcoRO,  I  Include  therein  an  edi- 
torial which  aiweared  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner  entitled  "life  Lines— 
I  Highway  and  Second  Caoal." 


[Prom  the   San   Francisco   Examiner] 

LIFE    LINES — HICHWAT    AND   SK60ND    CANAL 

The  projected  inter-American  highway 
linking  the  United  States  and  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  for  which  President  RooscMlt 
now  seeks  an  appropriation  in  Congress  is,  of 
course,  essential  to  hemisphere  defense  as 
the  President  says. 

It  would  constitute  a  supply  and  communi- 
cations line  to  the  vital  canal  which,  under 
war  conditions,  would  make  the  entire  North 
American  Continent  easily  defendable  and 
probably  Impregnable  against  invasion. 

As  the  European  conflict  has  demonstrated, 
highway  facilities  for  the  movement  of  the 
equipment  of  mechanized  warfare  are  as  im- 
portant as  the  machines  themselves 

It  therefore  seems  almost  axiomatic  that 
if  the  United  States  should  be  able  to  keep  a 
moving  wall  of  fighting  machines  along  every 
inch  of  the  continent,  no  conceivable  massing 
of  foreign  power  could  get  or  maintain  a 
foothold. 

Let  such  a  superhighway  be  constructed 
by  all  means  and  with  all  speed,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  as  Secretary  of  State  Hull 
has  said  that  It  would  be  of  "real  value  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  defense  of  the  Carib- 
bean area." 

But,  of  course,  there  are  other  and  monu- 
mental reasons  for  this  useful  highway,  which 
it  Is  contemplated  will  ultimately  extend 
over  the  full  12,000  miles  between  th^  United 
States  and  Argentina. 

The  economic  uses  of  the  highway  would 
be  incalculable  in  time  of  peace. 

And  let  us  not  overlook  our  ultimate  needs 
In  peace. 

Congress  should  certainly  comply  with  the 
President's  reasonable  and  moderate  request 
for  an  appropriation  of  $30,000,000  for  this 
constructive  and  commendable  purpose. 

At  the  same  time  Congress,  and  the  Presi- 
dent as  well,  should  reexamine  their  attitudes 
toward  the  equally  vital  interocean  waterway 
across  Nicaragua. 

Should  not  the  United  States  avail  itself 
of  all  possible  life  lines? 

Why  do  we  content  ourselves  with  half 
meas\ires  for  the  defense  of  this  vast  Ameri- 
can neighborhood  which  is  so  important  to 
us  and  which  is  so  wholly  dependent  upon 
us  for  protection? 

Why  do  we  commit  the  same  errors  of  "too 
little  and  too  late"  in  providing  for  our  na- 
tional and  hemispheric  safety  that  have 
made  conquests  of  European  nations  possible? 

Why  do  we  not  utilize  every  natural  and 
providential  advantage  for  our  safety  Instead 
of  Just  a  few  of  them,  and  those  few  partially 
and  inadequately? 

All  authorities  recognize  the  vulnerability 
at  the  Panama  Canal. 

Under  the  precise  conditions  which  exist 
at  this  moment,  with  the  bulk  of  the  Amer- 
ican Navy  In  the  far  Pacific,  a  quick  enemy 
thrust  from  the  air  or  easily  contrived  acts 
of  sabotage  could  trap  our  fleets  in  one  ocean 

The  proposed  Nicaraguan  Canal  wovUd  be 
a  supplementary  life  line  upon  which  the 
United  States  might  very  well  depend  in  war 
for  the  difference  between  defeat  and  victory. 

Let  us  not  be  so  concerned  with  events 
abroad  that  we  neglect  our  own  important 
affairs. 

Let  us  link  the  Americas  with  a  magnlfl- 
cent  highway,  as  the  President  so  well  ad- 
vises. 

Let  us  have  networks  of  air  lines  through- 
out the  Americas,  as  is  our  present  sound 
purpose. 

And  let  us  also  have  two  avenues  of  safe 
passage  between  the  great  oceans  which  bor- 
der our  continent. 

If  we  do  all  of  these  wise  things,  our  Amer- 
ican neighborhood   will   be  safe  in  war. 

And  when  we  are  free  to  pursue  our  peace- 
ful way  again,  as  is  our  most  earnest  desire, 
these  same  agencies  of  protection  will  give 
impetus  to  commerce  and  be  the  foundation 
J  of  hitherto  unattainable  prosperity. 
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STATEMENT  BY  HON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  HAINES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  re:  narks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  fcUowing  statement 
made  by  me  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  May  20,  1941 : 


HARRY  L.  HAINES, 


not  my  purpose  to 

oppose  any  measure 

additional  revenue 

United  SUtes,  as  I 
sslty  for  a  tax  bUl 


Mr.  Chairman,   It   Is 
come  before  you  today 
that  has  for  its  object! 
to  the  Treasury  of  the 
fuUy  appreciate  the  n 
to  provide  part  of  the  I  funds  to  take  care 
of  our  great  program  for  national  defense 

I  represent  a  district  where  cigars  are  being 
manufactured,  and  probably  there  are  more 
cigars  maniifactured  ih  ray  congressional 
district  than  in  any  other  in  the  Nation. 
Obviously.  I  am  quite  iiterested  in  anything 
that  has  to  do  with  increased  burdens  upon 
that  Industry. 

In  the  1939-40  period  there  were  produced 
in  the  United  States  a  little  more  than  four 
and  one-half  billion  cigars  retailing  up  to 
and  Including  6  cents  ea<:h:  a  little  more  than 
41.000,000  retailing  above  5  cents  and  not  to 
exceed  8  cents  each;  a  1  ttle  more  than  438,- 
000,000  retailing  above  8  cents  and  not  above 
15  cents  each,  and  so  on  up  to  462,000  retail- 
ing above  26  cents  each.  As  you  know,  we 
have  a  graduated  tax  on  cigars  based  upon 
their  retail  value.  I  have  contended  for  a 
number  of  years  that x:  gars  retailing  at  be- 
low 5  cents  should  not  be  taxed  as  much  as 
those  retailing  at  5  cents,  and  at  one  time  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  coriect  this  imfair  situa- 
tion. Through  the  ccvirtesy  of  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  hearing  was  given  to  me  on  that 
bill,  but  I  am  sorry  to  ^y  the  bill  was  never 
considered  by  your  full  committee  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge.  I 

In  the  bill  I  proposed  I  wanted  one-half  of 
the  tax  to  apply  on  cigars  already  retailing 
at  and  below  3  cents  eiich,  because  I  believe 
it  only  fair  that  this  application  be  made  to 
these  cheaper  cigars.  I 'want  to  be  very  brief 
and  leave  this  suggestion  with  you.  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  I  bjeUeve  this  committee 
will  see  justice  in  whaJL  I  am  about  to  pro- 
pose. 

If  it  is  right  to  tax  10-cent  cigars  double 
the  amoimt  of  revenue  you  tax  5-cent  cigars, 
isn't  it  equally  fair  to  tax  two-for-5-cent 
cigars,  or  those  retaillhg  even  below  two  for 
6  cents,  at  one-half  the  tax  that  the  6-cent 
group  must  bear?  I  wjant  to  recommend  to 
yoiu-  committee  serious  consideration  of  this 
suggestion,  and  I  am  rather  confident  in  doing 
so  I  am  not  going  to  take  very  much  money 
away  from  the  Treasviry  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  present  timej  it  is  impossible  for 
anyone  to  tell  this  committee  how  many 
cigars  are  sold  at  two  for  5,  three  for  6,  or 
S  for  10  cents,  because  the  same  tax  applies 
to  each  group.  I  know  the  Interest  of  every 
member  of  this  commitjtee  in  the  farmer  and 
his  welfare,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  from 
my  years  of  experience  in  the  cigar  indus- 
try I  know  that  the  farmer  must  have  a 
market  for  his  lower  grpde  of  cigar  leaf  to- 
bacco, and  his  only  market  is  in  this  group 
that  can  use  such  types  for  their  cheaper 
cigars.  I  understand  that  about  27  percent 
of  tbe  farmers'  crop  is  in  these  lower  grades, 


used  by  manufactwera  uf  these  cheap  cigars, 
and  when  I  say  "lower  grades."  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  want  you  to  understand  that  the 
tobaccos  are  so  very  much  inferior  to  the 
other  types.  All  this  tobacco  grows  on  the 
same  stem,  but  in  the  group  there  are  the 
top  leaves  and  the  sand  leaves  which  are  not 
as  desirable  for  5-cent  cigars,  but  when  han- 
dled properly  this  type  of  tobacco  does  pro- 
duce a  good-quality  cigar,  and  it  is  the  smoke 
for  the  lower-income  group,  and  it  is  a  source 
of  Income  to  the  farmor  that  he  must  have. 

I  think  tobacco  is  taxed  heavily  enough 
right  now,  and  the  proposal  to  double  this 
tax  on  tobacco  products  seems  rather  severe 
to  me.  However,  I  think  the  people  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  will  not  object  to  the 
proposal  to  Increase  the  tax  on  cigars  above 
the  two-for-5-cent  group,  even  though  It  does 
cut  into  their  profits  tremendously.  Do  you 
know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  producing 
less  cigars  today  in  the  United  States  than 
we  produced  35  years  ago,  and  I  say  to  you 
that  if  the  cigar  industry  is-  to  live,  and  par- 
ticularly this  group  who  are  making  these 
cheaper  cigars,  it  is  unsound  to  put  an  addi- 
tional tax  biirden  on  them  I  know  It  Is 
going  to  be  pretty  hard  for  the  manufactiirers 
of  5-cent  cigars  to  bear  a  double  tax  at  this 
time,  but  I  am  not  here  today  to  tell  this 
committee  what  they  should  do.  I  am  simply 
pointing  out  to  them  what  I  believe  to  he 
my  duty,  and  from  my  years  of  experience  In 
the  cigar  business  I  have  no  hesitancy  In  say- 
ing to  you  that  the  manufacturers  of  these 
cheap  cigars  cannot  stand  this  additional  tax. 
To  chase  the  two-for-5-cent  cigars  into  a 
higher  ret  ill  price  m&ans  those  men  must 
start  from  scratch.  I  believe  this  committee 
would  be  wise  in  writing  into  the  bill  that 
you  will  give  to  the  House  a  modification  of 
the  recommendation  made  by  the  Treasviry 
to  you.  and  you  would  be  doing  no  harm  to 
an  industry  that  is  now  working  upon  a 
margin  of  profit  that  only  those  who  make 
quantities  of  cigars  can  stand.  At  one  time 
there  were  upward  of  25.000  man\ifacturers 
of  cigars  in  the  United  States.  20  years  ago. 
and  today  there  are  only  a  few  thousand  of 
them  left. 

I  would  like  to  surest  to  the  committee, 
therefore,  that  section  400  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  i926,  as  amended  (U  S.  C,  Supp.  VII, 
title  26.  sec.  832) .  be  amended  to  include  the 
following : 

"On  cigars  made  of  tobacco,  or  any  substi- 
tute therefor,  and  weighing  more  than  3 
pounds  per  thousand,  to  retail  at  not  more 
than  3  cents  each,  $2  per  thousand." 

This,  at  course,  would  caU  for  a  new  ciabsl- 
flcation  because  of  the  fact  that  all  cigars 
retailing  up  to  and  including  5  cents  are 
In  the  class  A  group.  Because  I  believe  that 
cigars  maufactured  to  retail  at  6  cents  and 
upwards  can  absorb  the  double  of  the  present 
rate  of  taxation.  I  will  approve  the  sugges- 
tion by  the  Treasury  Department,  but  I  do 
so  most  reluctantly  Insofar  as  5-cent  cigars 
are  concerned.  It  would  almost  seem  that 
the  Treasury  Department  in  checking  its 
regular  sources  of  revenue  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  if  the  tax  on  cigars  is  doubled 
it  will  double  the  revenue  receipts,  fhere 
are  products,  of  course,  on  which  such  ex- 
pectations might  be  approximately  fulfilled, 
but  because  of  the  record  I  am  rather  confi- 
dent that  cigars  should  not  be  included  and 
are  not  that  kind  of  product.  The  une  of 
many  products  Is  stable,  but  the  use  of  cigars 
is  an  unstable  and  declining  practice  which 
is  just  now  balancing  between  a  comeback 
and  a  virtual  extinction.  For  example.  Mr. 
Chairman,  several  days  ago  one  of  the  largest, 
and  possibly  the  largest  manufactwer  of  two- 
for-5-cent  cigars  from  outside  of  my  con- 
gressional district,  paid  me  a  visit,  lie  told 
me  that  if  his  firm  had  to  go  Into  the  mukct 
with  their  product  priced  at  above  two  for 
5  cents,  he  anticipated  the  same  experience 
he  had  back  during  the  N.  R.  A.  days.  At 
that  time  their  cigars  retailed  at  two  for  5 
cents,  as  they  do  today,  but  because  o<  M.  B.  A. 


codes  the  cigar  was  stepped  up  to  retail  three 
for  10  cents.  He  made  a  startling  statement 
to  me  when  he  said  that  they  had  a  moiUhly 
production  at  that  time  of  17.000,000  cigars, 
retailing  two  for  6  cents.  When  this  cigar 
was  stepped  up  to  three  for  10  cents,  the 
sales  declined  from  17,000,000  down  to  4,000.- 
000.  That  is  simply  one  example,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  what  we  can  hope  to  expect  when 
we  get  into  the  practice  of  stepping  up  Uxes 
on  a  product  that  cannot  stand  It.  Thirty- 
five  years  ago  from  SO  to  50  percent  ct  the 
regular  cigar  output  was  from  three  lor  a 
quarter  up  and  today,  Mr.  Chairman.  M 
percent  of  tbe  output  is  cigars  from  a  nickel 
down. 

I  received  a  letter  the  other  day  from  a 
gentleman  that  I  have  known  all  of  my 
lifetime.  He  is  one  of  the  smaller  manufac- 
turers In  my  congressional  district,  and  he 
produces  cigars  that  retail  5  for  10  cents 
and  2  for  5  cents.  He  is  terribly  worried 
because  he  believes  that  he  cannot  go  into 
the  highly  competitive  market  and  step  up 
the  price  of  his  product  with  any  degree 
of  success.  He  realizes  the  need  for  addi- 
tional taxation,  but  he  suggests  that  this 
tax  be  placed  upon  those  best  able  to  pay 
it.  He  makes  some  few  5-oent  cigars  and  Is 
perfectly  willing  to  pay  a  double  taxation. 
If  I  wanted  to  take  the  time  of  this  com- 
mittee I  could  stand  here  for  an  hour,  per- 
haps, and  recite  Instances  similar  to  this 
one. 

When  I  was  back  home  the  other  day  a 
gentleman  came  to  me  stating  that  he  sella 
tobacco  to  one  concern  that  usually  owes 
him  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. He  is  quite  familiar  with  the  cigar 
Industry  and  he  says,  "Harry,  I  Icnow  that 
these  people  cannot  continue  in  business  if 
they  must  pay  double  the  present  rate  of 
taxation,  as  I  know  full  well  that  their 
product  will  not  stand  an  Increase  In  price 
to  the  consumer."  It  Is  my  firm  conviction, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Treasxiry  Department 
will  be  sadly  disappointed  if  their  recom- 
mendation is  accepted  by  this  comlttee,  and 
I  am  equally  firm  in  my  conviction  that 
the  cigar  industry  will  show  a  further  decline 
in  production,  which  of  course  reflects  Itself 
in  tax  receipts. 

There  Is  one  phase  of  the  sittiatlon  that 
little  concern  has  been  given  to,  and  that 
is  that  most  of  the  6-cent  cigars  today  are 
wrapped  with  tobacco  imported  from  the 
Island  of  Sumatra.  The  Import  duty  on  that 
type  of  tobacco  is  11.50  a  pound  and  that 
tax  adds  at  least  $2  additional  cost  to  every 
thousand  clgan.  There  Is  no  member  of 
your  committee.  Mr.  Chairman,  more  auxlous 
than  I  am  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal 
Treasury  In  securing  more  money  from  the 
taxpayers  to  meet  national-defense  obliga- 
tions, and  I  feel  It  my  patriotic  duty  to  do 
this.  However.  I  believe  we  have  reached 
the  point  in  the  cigar  Industry  where  we 
should  not  place  additional  taxes  on  these 
cheap  cigars  and  discourage  men  of  low 
income  from  purchasing  this  product.  It  is 
perfectly  obvioiis  to  each  one  of  us  that  this 
will  occur. 

Please  bear  \n  mind.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
two-for-5-cent  cigars  are  made  of  domestic- 
grown  cigar-leaf  tobaccos.  About  90  percent 
of  the  tobacco  grown  in  Florida,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama  goes  into  two-for-S-cent  cigars.  Wis- 
consin farmers'  delegation  who  visited  me  re- 
cently told  me  that  at  least  70  percent  of 
their  tobaccos  go  Into  the  cigars  retailing 
below  5  cents.  This  is  also  true  with  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania.  New  York  Connecticut,  and 
Massachusetts  tobacccs,  so  that  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint.  Insofar  as  the  farmers  are 
concerned.  It  mould  be  most  unwise  to  destroy 
a  market  for  ihem  tijat  they  need  so  badly. 
It  Is  their  cac-h  crop  and  usually  the  moet 
profitable  crop  for  them.  Knowing  these 
facts,  from  move  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  practical  experience  In  the  cigar-manufac- 
turing Industry,  I  appeal  to  you,  my  col- 
leagues, to  save  this  cheap-cigar  industry  and 
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give  them  a  differential  In  the  tax  rate,  the 
aame  as  you  give  to  cigars  retalhng  above  that 
price.  To  charge  the  same  rate  ol  taxation  on 
two-for-5-cent  cigars  that  you  charge  on  6- 
cent  cigars,  I  repeat.  Is  \inlalr,  because  you  tax 
the  two-for-5-cent  group  8  percent  against 
only  4  percent  on  cigars  retailing  at  5  cents 
and  but  5  percent  on  cigars  retailing  at  10 
cents,  and  even  less  on  cigars  reulling  above 
10  cents  each.  My  suggestion  of  one-half  the 
tax  on  two-for-5-cent  cigars  now  applying  to 
6-c«nt  cigars  is  equitable  from  every  view- 
point and  deserves  the  complete  approval  of 
the  Congress. 


Views  on  Public  Qaestioiu 
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COMMUNICATION    PROM    OPPICIALS    OP 
ORANGE  COUNTY,  IND. 


Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  communica- 
tion sent  to  me  by  the  officials  of  Orange 
County,  Ind.: 

We  oppose:  American  involvement  In  for- 
eign war.  Repeal  of  Neutrality  Act.  Use  of 
naval  force  to  deliver  goods  to  warring  na- 
tions. A  declaration  of  national  emergency. 
Gifts,  grants,  or  loans  to  foreign  powers  at 
expense  of  American  taxpayers.  Selection  of 
defeated  candidates  for  appointive  office.  Ap- 
pointment of  foreign-born  citizens  to  high 
positions  In  national  defense  while  qualified 
American-born  citizens  are  available. 

We  favor :  Strong  national  defense  economi- 
cally  secured.     Reinstatement   of   cash   and 
carry   system.      Investigation   of    all    foreign 
propaganda  agencies.     Peaceful  attempts  to 
secure   Western  Hemisphere   Islands.     Prank 
and  honest  dealing  at  home  and  abroad.    We 
expect  our  President  to  keep  his  pledges.    We 
believe  on  this  basis  alone  can  America  unite. 
Very  truly  yours. 
OmciALs  or  Orancx  Cotmrr,  Ind, 
By  Gauxxt  FncusoN,  Reoorder. 


Amu  Victory  Won't  Ruin  United  States, 
Kennedy  Says 
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STATEMENT  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY 


Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
ments of  former  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain — appointed  by  President  Roose- 
velt—Joseph P.  Kennedy,  stated  that 
It  was  nonsense  to  say  that  an  Axis  vic- 
tory   spelled    ruin.     The    Ambassador 


wants  us  to  stay  out  of  war  in  Europe, 
and  so  do  L  That  is  the  reason  for  this 
insertion. 

Axis   Victo8t   Won't   Ritin    United    States, 
Kennedy  Says 

Atlanta.  May  24. — Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  for- 
mer United  States  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  urged  tonight  that  the  United  States 
"not  be  deluded  by  any  claim  that  self-inter- 
est should  make  us  guardians  of  the  peace 
of  the  rest  of  the  world." 

In  an  address  prepared  for  the  Oglethorpe 
University  commencement  exercises,  Kennedy 
said  "the  crusaders'  argument  for  war  is  the 
silliest  of  all"  and  asserted  that  "democracy 
cannot  be  Imposed  by  force  or  otherwise." 

"In  our  very  attempt  at  this  colossal  cru- 
sade." he  said,  "we  would  end  In  failure  and 
disgrace  abroad,  in  disillusionment  and  bank- 
ruptcy at  home. 

"We  cannot,  my  fellow  Americans,  divert 
the  tides  of  the  mighty  revolution  now 
sweeping  Asia  and  Europe.  They  were  not  of 
our  making  and  they  will  not  be  subject  to 
our  control,  no  matter  how  courageously  or 
exhaustlngly  we  strive  to  subject  them."    >"' 

He  also  virged  the  Nation  to  beware  of 
slogans  and  said  this  country  should  not  be- 
come a  belligerent  "Just  because  we  hate 
Hitler  and  love  Churchill." 

Kennedy  said  he  was  "particularly  unim- 
pressed by  the  hysteria  which  I  suspect  Is 
consciously  stimulated  by  the  idea  that  we 
are  In  danger  of  military  attack." 

This  country  was  so  situated,  he  said,  that 
"a  direct  attack  on  us  would  require  an  ar- 
mada mightier  than  the  power  of  man  could 
create." 

"We  have  gone  to  the  aid  of  Britain  not  only 
because  we  believe  their  cause  to  be  Just,"  he 
said,  "but  because  the  American  stake  In  the 
present  war  is  the  precious  element  of  time. 
But  as  a  nation  we  should  not  let  our  aid  to 
Britain  become  the  argtmient  for  direct  In- 
volvement." 

SEES  AXIS  VICTOHY  NO  TRACEDT 

The  former  Ambassador,  who  recalled  that 
when  he  resigned  he  said  he  hoped  to  assist 
President  Roosevelt  "In  his  oft-proclaimed  de- 
sire to  stay  out  of  war."  asserted  that  although 
a  British  victory  would  be  helpful  from  the 
viewpoint  of  this  country's  foreign  markets. 
It  was  'nonsense'  to  say  that  an  Axis  victory 
spelled  ruin. 

"Prom  90  to  95  percent  of  our  trade  Is  in- 
ternal," he  said.  "If  worse  came  to  worse,  we 
covild  gear  ourselves  to  an  Intelligent  self- 
contained  national  economy  and  still  enjoy  a 
fair  degree  of  prosperity. 

"But  that  'worst'  must  never  be  permitted 
to  Include  Axis  domination — social,  economic, 
or  military — of  any  spot  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. In  my  definition  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  I  Include,  I  wish  to  add.  any 
island  which  is  considered  by  our  military 
experts  to  be  a  threat  to  our  security  If  the 
Axis  Powers  possess  or  dominate  it." 


Excerpts  from  Articles  by  Georfe  S. 
Counts  and  Sidney  Hook  Contained  in 
The  American  Teacher  for  May  1941 
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Mr.    VOORHIS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  a  member  of  the  American 


Federation  of  Teachers.  I  have  con- 
tinued to  be  a  member  of  that  organiza- 
tion first  because  I  believe  in  the  pro- 
fessional organization  of  teachers  and 
believe  such  an  organization  should  be 
part  of  the  labor  movement;  and  second 
because  I  wanted  to  do  what  I  could  to 
help  combat  the  attempts  of  a  Com- 
munist group  to  control  the  organiza- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  be  able,  therefore, 
to  quote  herewith  from  the  American 
Teacher.  oflBcial  organ  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  for  May  1941, 
two  passages  which  are,  I  believe,  as 
pertinent  and  searching  an  analysis  of 
the  problem  of  Communists  in  America 
as  I  have  read.  I  wish  every  person  in 
the  country  who  calls  himself  a  liberal 
could  read  these  passages.  The  first  is 
from  George  S.  Counts,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers: 

The  confusion  arises  in  part  out  of  the 
terminology  of  politics.  There  is  a  fiction 
that  the  political  struggle  moves  In  a  single 
dimension,  that  it  moves  either  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left.  The  Inference  follows  that 
every  population  distributes  Itself  In  some 
fashion  between  the  extreme  left  and  the 
extreme  right  and  that  all  men  who  incline 
In  the  one  direction  or  the  other  should 
stand  together.  By  loudly  proclaiming  them- 
selves spokesmen  and  defenders  of  the  "left" 
the  Communists  have  contended  that  any 
criticism  of  them  or  any  refusal  to  work  with 
them  on  the  part  of  labor  or  liberal  elements 
constitutes  a  betrayal  or  a  weakening  of  the 
democratic  cause.  And  many  liberals  who 
have  failed  to  think  the  problem  through 
have  accepted  this  logic. 

The  effectiveness  of  our  political  thought 
and  behavior  will  be  vastly  Increased  If  we 
recognize  clearly  that  democracy  as  a  total 
pattern  bears  no  affinity  to  either  com- 
munism or  fascism.  It  is  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  Nor  is  it  In  any  sense  something 
midway  between  the  two.  Indeed,  the  course 
of  history  is  proving  clearly  that  communism 
and  fascism  resemble  one  Another  far  more 
closely  than  either  resembles  democracy. 
Consequently,  for  the  friends  of  democracy 
to  open  their  ranks  to  the  champions  of  any 
totalitarian  doctrine  is  to  reveal  poverty  of 
understanding  or  hospitality  to  deception. 
As  a  form  of  government,  as  a  way  of  life,  or 
as  a  social  faith,  democracy  Is  distinctive 
and  unique.  To  paraphrase  the  words  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  Communist  move- 
ment adds  Just  so  much  of  support  to  de- 
mocracy as  sores  do  to  the  strength  of  the 
human  body. 

The  second  quotation  is  from  an  ar- 
ticle by  Sidney  Hook  and  appeared  also 
in  the  May  1941  issue  of  the  American 
Teacher: 

But  are  not  Communists  sincere,  even  if 
mistaken  revolutionists?  Is  not  their  will- 
ingness to  sacrifice  themselves  as  well  as 
others  evidence  of  this?  The  answers  Is  that 
their  fundamental  sincerity  Is  only  to  the 
Russian  state,  and  that  they  are  revolution- 
ary, noru-evolutionary.  or  counterrevolution- 
ary, depending  upon  whether  these  policies 
further  the  interest  of  the  Russian  state.  The 
varying  program  of  Communist  Parties  in 
Italy,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  the 
United  States  are  cases  In  point.  It  is  lit- 
erally true,  therefore,  that  the  Communist 
Party  Is  not  a  genuine  part  of  the  indige- 
nous working-class  movement  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  it  is  active.  For  Its  policies  are 
not  fashioned  In  the  light  of  the  interests 
of  the  workers  of  that  country  but  exclu- 
sively in  the  light  of  the  Interests  of  a  foreign 
power.  Russia.  The  discovery  that  the 
Communist  Parties  do  not  hesitate  to  sacri- 
fice the  mterests  of  the  workers  of  different 
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Coltusbla  catch  a  subetantlal  portion  of  the 
silver  and  Chinook  salmon  originating  from 
the  streams  in  Oregon.  Washington,  and 
British  Columbia;   and 

"Whereas  all  fisherman  operating  In  the  In- 
land waters  are  being  subjected  to  rigid  regu- 
lations for  the  conseivation  of  the  species 
of  salmon  8upp>ortlng  the  commercial  fishing 
In  outside  waters;  and 

"Whereas  the  outside  fishing  Is  entirely  un- 
regulated, taking  unliiblted  numbers  of  Chi- 
nook and  sliver  salmcn  in  any  season;  and 
many  of  them  Immature:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it  I 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  St\ite  of  Washington  in 
legislative  session  assembled,  That  we  urge 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  amend  the  i  present  international 
salmon  treaty  by  expanding  the  duties  of  the 
International  Pacific  slalmon  Fisheries  Com- 
mission to  Include  thie  investigation  of  all 
species  of  salmon  in  oiktside  waters  from  the 
State  of  California  to]  Cape  Scott  on  Van- 
couver Island;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  To  providJ  that  commercial  fish- 
ing In  said  waters  conie  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion and  regulation  of  said  Commission  at 
the  time  said  Commission  Is  given  power  to 
regulate  the  Fraser  Rl^er  sockeye  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  present  covenant; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copl^  of  this  memorial  be 
Immediately  transmittal  to  the  Honorable 
President,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the!  United  States  from 
the  State  of  Washington." 

A  Joint  memorial  oi  the  Legislature  of 
Washington;  to  the  Conkmlttee  on  Finance: 

"Senate  Joint  Ikfemorlal  No.  4 
"To  the  Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled: 

*^e,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  In  legislative  session  assembled, 
most  respectfvilly  represent  and  petition  Your 
Excellency  and  honorable  body,  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  present  National  and  State 
social-security  laws  relating  to  old-age  pen- 
sions are  steps  in  the  right  direction  but  have 
proved  unsatisfactory,  ^adequate.  Inefficient, 
and  subject  to  many  confilcting  State  and 
National  interpretations,  all  of  which  have 
created  uncertainty  and  doubt  as  to  the 
time,  amount,  and  payment  of  old-age  pen- 
sions; and 

"Whereas  President  Roosevelt  has  advocated 
a  liberal,  uniform,  national  old -age -pension 
system;  and 

"Whereas  the  nationally  known  old-age- 
pension  poll  indicated  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  favor  a  uniform,  national  old- 
age-pension  system  with  Individual  monthly 
payments  of  $40  and  su9h  additional  amounts 
of  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  de- 
cree: and 

"Whereas  the  electors;  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington In  the  recent  general  election 
clearly  indicated  by  the  passage  of  an  Initi- 
ative measure  that  individual  pension  pay- 
ments be  increased  to  ;(40  per  month:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we.  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, do  hereby  respectfully  memorialize  and 
petition  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
cause  to  be  enacted  Into  law  a  uniform,*  na- 
tional, old-age-pension  system  along  the  lines 
of  the  desire  of  the  people  as  expressed  in 
the  nationally  known  poll',  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
Immediately  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Washington." 


A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
Washington:  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  5 
"To   the   Honorable   Franklin   D.  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Senate 
and    House    of    Representatives  of    the 
United  States  in  Congress  Assembled: 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  In  legislative  session  assembled, 
most  respectfully  represent  and  petition  your 
assembly  and  honorable  body  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
has  embarked  on  a  large-scale  and  long-range 
defense  program  to  protect  the  shores  of  both 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  from  attack; 
and 

"Whereas  there  Is  an  area  within  Pacific 
County  between  the  cities  of  Raymond  and 
South  Bend,  In  the  State  of  Washington 
admirably  situated  for  the  establishment  of 
either  an  Army  or  Navy  air  base  or  both  In 
that  such  area  is  but  15  miles  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean;  lies  alongside  the  Willapa  River, 
It  has  a  channel  depth  of  25  feet  and  is  at 
least  1.000  feet  In  width,  thereby  making  the 
requested  air  base  accessible  to  and  for  sea- 
planes; and 

"Whereas  the  port  of  Willapa  Harbor  Is  the 
owner  of  300  acres,  and  Is  willing  to  convey 
a  considerable  portion  of  such  land  for  such 
purposes,  and  has  contributed  the  sum  of 
$20,000,  completely  diking  the  land  to  the 
extent  of  4>^  miles,  all  of  which  would  give 
the  air  base  a  runway  of  a  mile;  and 

"Whereas  the  estimated  cost  of  establishing 
an  air  base  between  Raymond  and  Sorrth 
Bend,  Wash.,  would  amount  to  less  than 
$175,000:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we.  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington  do  hereby  respectfully  memorial- 
ize and  petition  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $175,000  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  military  air  base 
between  Rajmiond  and  South  Bend  in  Pacific 
Coimty,  Wash.;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
immediately  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States; 
to  each  of  the  Representatives  and  Senators 
in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Weishlngton; 
to  the  Secretary  of  War;  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

"And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray." 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fices and  Post  Roads: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  7 
"To  the  Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Honorable  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress Assembled: 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  In  legislative  session  assembled, 
most  respectfully  represent  and  petition 
Yotir  Excellency  and  honorable  bodies  as 
follows : 

"Whereas  the  practicability  of  the  con- 
struction of  an  international  highway  to 
Alaska  has  been  imder  consideration  for 
some  years;  and 

"Whereas  the  existing  water  and  air 
transportation  routes  to  Alaslui  should  be 
supplemented  by  a  through  land  route  to 
facilitate  economic  and  military  connection 
with  that  Territory;  and 

"Whereas  the  Army  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments of  the  United  States  Government 
have  pointed  out  the  strategic  value  of 
Alaska  to  the  North  American  Continent 
and  the  necessity  for  a  coordinated  trans- 
portation system  reaching  from  the  conti- 
nental United  States  through  to  Alaska;  and 


"Whereas  Congressman  Waixkn  O.   Maq- 

KTJSON,  of  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Alaskan  International  Highway  Com- 
mission, has  made  commendatory  efforts  to- 
ward making  a  through  highway  from  the 
United  States  to  Alaska  an  acccmplished 
fact:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
in  legislative  session  assembled,  That  we  urge 
the  President  and  the  Congress  o£  the  United 
States  to  approve  and  pass  suitable  legisla- 
tion for  the  construction  of  the  Alaskan  In- 
ternational Highway  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
viding adequate  transportation  for  defense 
and  development;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
Immediately  transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
President,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States." 

A  House  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
Arizona;    to   the   Conunittee    on   Finance: 

"House  Memorial  No.  4 
"House  memorial  urging  passage  by  Congress 
of  H.  R.  1036,  relating  to  the  general  wel- 
fare 

"To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 

America: 

"Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 

"The  problems  of  unemplojTiient  and  social 

security  are  among  the  most  vital  economic 

Issues   now   confronting   the   people   of   the 

State  of  Arizona,  as  well  as  of  other  States 

of  the  Union. 

"These  pressing  problems  cannot  be  solved 
satisfactorily  by  Individual  States,  but  are 
national  issues  involving  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation. 

"There  has  been  Introduced  in  the  present 
session  of  Congress  H.  R.  1036,  relating  to  the 
general  welfare,  which  will,  if  enacted,  al- 
leviate in  large  measure  the  economic  dis- 
tress resulting  from  widespread  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty  among  the  aged.  Where- 
fore yoiu'  memorialist,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  SUte  of  Arizona,  prays: 

"That  H.  R.  1036,  now  pending  in  the  first 
session  of  the  seventy-seventh  Congress,  be 
enacted  into  law,  to  the  end  that  deserving 
old  people  may  be  properly  cared  for  and  the 
States  relieved  of  the  burden  resting  upon 
them  In  that  regard." 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
Montana;  to  the  Committee  on  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  15 
"Memorial   to   the   President   of  the  United 
States  and  the  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  Monuna  and  the  State  of  Wyommg 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  re- 
questing careful  consideration  and  prompt 
support  in  the  passage  of  an  act  providing 
for  the  conEtructlon  of  storage  of  water 
by  the  War  Department,  and  that  such  pro- 
visions be  made  as  will  assure  the  people 
of  Montana  and  Wyoming  of  water  neces- 
sary for  their  present  and  potential  needs 
for  domestic  and  irrigation  purposes  by  the 
building  of  proper  dams  In  the  Big  Horn 
River  in  Montana  and  Boysen,  Wyo. 
"The    members    of    the    Senate    of    the 
Twenty-seventh  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Montana  (and  Hotise  of  Represenu- 
tlves  conctirrlztg),  respectfully  represent  as 
follows : 

"Whereas  the  War  Department,  under  direc- 
tion of  Congress,  made  a  survey  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone watershed  and  has  made  its  report 
wherein  it  recommends  that  storage  be  pro- 
vided at  either  the  Kane  or  Boysen  sites  in 
Wyoming,  and  that  owing  to  the  complexity 
of  the  interest  Involved  and  the  widespread 
benefit  which  would  accrue  from  the  storage, 
it  Is  considered  appropriate  for  the  United 
States  to  bear  the  entire  cost  of  the  new 
project  adopted;  and 

"Whereas  the  Board  of  Engineers  of  Rivera 
and  Harbors  held  a  pubhc  hearing  at  Billlngi^ 
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U  constantly  drinking  strength  out  of  new 
■ources  by  the  volimtary  association  with  It 
of  great  bodies  of  strong  men  and  forward- 
looking  women  out  of  other  lands.  And  so  by 
the  gift  of  the  free  will  of  Independent 
people.  It  Is  being  constantly  renewed  from 
generation  to  generation  by  the  same  process 
by  which  It  was  originally  created.  It  Is  as 
If  humanity  had  determined  to  see  to  it  that 
this  gT'^at  Nation,  foiinded  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity,  should  not  lack  for  the  allegiance 
of  the  jjeople  of  the  world. 

While  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  especially 
emphasize  the  entrance  into  the  body  politic 
of  the  United  States  of  those  who  have 
Just  been  naturalized,  and  those  who  have 
~~-~t«».ched  their  majority,  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  overlook  those  upon  whose  shoul- 
ders the  responsibilities  of  Government  have 
noted  in  the  past  by  putting  too  great  an 
emphasis  upon  thorn  who  have  just  entered 
Into  those  responsibilities.  But  let  us  on  I 
Am  an  American  Day  so  arrange  our  cele- 
brations that  all  citizens  may  feel  that  they 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  Government  and 
should  realize  that  fact  as  those  relative  to 
whom  special  dedication  is  made  today. 

President  Roosevelt's  recent  message  to  new 
citizens  sounded  the  keynote  for  ceremonies 
held  throughout  the  country: 

"It  gives  me  real  pleasure  to  Join  In  the 
observance  of  I  Am  an  American  Day  which 
has  been  set  aside  as  a  public  occasion  for 
the  recognition  of  all,  who,  by  coming  of  age. 
or  by  naturalization,  are  attaining  the  status 
of  citizenship.  Great  responsibility  rests 
upon  those  bom  here  who  are  reaching  their 
majority  and  also  upon  those  bom  In  other 
lands  who,  as  new  citizens,  are  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  Now, 
they  must  be  prepared  to  share  with  millions 
of  their  fellow  citizens  In  the  responsibilities 
and  duties  which  are  those  of  all  patriotic 
and  home-loving  Americans. 

It  will  be  their  responsibility  and  their 
duty  to  think  first  of  America  and  at  the 
same  time  to  think  In  terms  of  humanity. 
This  Nation  was  created  to  Insure  the  things 
that  ualte  and  to  eliminate  the  things  that 
divide.  It  will  continue  to  be  a  land  of 
opportunity  for  native-born  and  foreign-born 
citizens.  It  will  continue  to  offer  them  the 
hope,  liberty,  and  Justice  which  have  always 
prevailed  in  this  great  democracy  of  ours. 

I  Join  with  citizens  everjrwhere  in  welcom- 
ing the  more  than  2.000.000  American-born 
boys  and  girls  reaching  the  age  of  21  this 
year,  and  also  additional  thousands  of  for- 
eign-born becoming  citizens  by  adoption.  In 
return  for  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  I  am  sure  they  will,  for  all  the 
years  of  their  Uvea,  perform  the  high  patriotic 
and  American  duty  of  supporting  their  Gov- 
ernment at  all  times  In  keeping  with  Its 
principles,  traditions,  and  Ideals  as  a 
democracy. 

Speaking  particiUarly  to  the  new  citizens 
and  inferentlally  to  other  citizens.  I  hope  that 
you  will  pledge  yourselves  with  me  to  a  sol- 
emn rededlcatlon  of  citizenship;  that  you  will 
give  more  of  your  efforts,  more  of  your  being, 
and  more  of  your  hearts  to  the  task  of  teach- 
ing and  emulating  Americanism;  that  you 
will  ttrlTe  ceaselessly  to  focua  the  spotlight 
of  truth  upon  subversive  activities  which  seek 
to  undermine  the  foundations  of  our  Nation. 
By  so  doing  you  will  illuminate  the  world 
with  the  brilliance  of  American  democracy 
and  demonstrate  the  sacred  character  of  hon- 
est, decent,  human  elements  which.  God  will- 
ing, our  Stars  and  Stripes  may  forever 
aymbolice. 

The  exercise  of  this  freeman's  franchise  Is 
also  a  duty  devolving  on  all  who  are  entitled 
to  that  priceless  gift.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
•bout  patriotism.  Americanism,  and  kindred 
▼Utues.  but  the  ?ery  essence  of  either  and 
•11  of  these  Is  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  In- 
terest himself  or  beraeU  In  the  Oovemment 
of  the  Nation. 


Attention  has  been  called  on  many  occa- 
sions by  speakers  to  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  Is  a  democracy. 
That  term  means  a  government  by  the  peo- 
ple, in  which  the  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment rest  upon  the  individual  citizen,  but 
very  few  realize  that  this  Government  is  that 
of  a  limited  democracy.  When  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Statss  was  being  drawn 
It  was  appreciated  by  those  interested  that 
although  the  majority  should  rule,  there 
might  be  times  when,  due  to  stress  of  emo- 
tion or  hysteria,  the  majority  might  over- 
ride the  rights  of  the  minority.  Therefore, 
It  wrote  Into  the  Constitution  certain  checks 
by  which  the  majority  could  not  act  with- 
out due  deliberation  and  debate.  Some  of 
these  checks  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Constitution  grants  free  speech,  free  press, 
the  right  of  assembly,  the  requirement  of  a 
search  warrant  before  oflBcers  of  the  law  can 
enter  homes  or  buildings,  and  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury.  These  were  all  granted  by  the 
Constitution  Itself  and  cannot  be  changed 
without  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
end  these  amendments  can  only  become  ef- 
fective after  ratification  by  the  necessary 
number  of  Spates.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that 
this  proceduS-e  will  take  some  time  and  con- 
sequently the  period  of  hysteria  or  emotion 
will  have  passed  and  the  citizens  will  have 
seen  the  error  of  their  ways. 

No  stream  can  rise  above  the  level  of  its 
soiirce,  and  the  stream  of  freedom  and  Ameri- 
canism has  its  source  in  the  selection  of  the 
Nation's  management  through  the  full  and 
free  exercise  of  the  franchise  by  each  and 
every  qualified  voter,  and  I  wish  to  say  at 
this  time  that  each  and  every  American  citi- 
zen should  Interest  himself  in,  and  study 
the  principles  of  American  government.  This 
can  best  be  done  by  Joining  yourself  with 
some  political  party  that  does  not  teach  de- 
struction of  our  form  of  government,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  stimulated  Interest  brought 
about  during  election  periods,  you  will  better 
understand  the  basic  theories  of  those  prin- 
ciples 

We  have  been  disturbed  recently,  my  fellow 
citizens,  by  certain  symptoms  which  have 
shown  themselves  in  our  body  politic.  Cer- 
tain men — I  have  never  believed  a  great  num- 
ber— bom  In  other  lands,  have  in  recent 
months  tbought  more  of  those  lands  than 
they  have  of  the  honor  and  Interest  of  the 
Government  under  which  they  are  now  liv- 
ing. They  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  draw 
apart  in  spirit  and  in  organization  from  the 
rest  of  Us  to  accomplish  some  special  object 
of  their  own.  I  am  not  here  going  to  utter 
any  criticism  of  these  people,  but  I  want  to 
say  this,  that  such  a  thing  as  that  is  abso- 
lutely incompatible  with  the  fundamental 
Idea  of  loyalty,  and  that  loyalty  is  not  a 
self-pleasing  virtue.  I  am  not  bound  to  be 
loyal  to  the  United  States  because  I  live  un- 
der Its  laws  and  am  Its  citizen,  and  whether 
It  hurts  me  or  whether  it  benefits  me,  I  am 
obliged  to  be  loyal.  Loya'ty  means  nothing 
unless  it  has  at  its  heart  the  absolute  prin- 
ciple of  self-sacrifice.  Loyalty  means  that 
ycu  ought  to  be  ready  to  tacrlfice  every  Inter- 
est that  you  have,  and  your  life  Itself,  If 
yovir  coxmtry  calls  upon  you  to  do  so,  and 
ihat  Is  the  sort  of  loyalty  which  ought  to  be 
Inculcated  Into  these  newcomers,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  loyal  only  so  long  as  they  are 
pleased,  but  that,  havUig  once  entered  into 
this  sacred  relationship  they  are  bound  to 
be  loyal  whether  they  are  pleased  or  not;  and 
that  lojralty  which  Is  merely  self-pieaslng  Is 
only  self-indulgence  and  i>elflshness.  No  man 
has  ever  risen  to  the  renl  statute  of  spiritual 
manhood  until  he  has  found  that  It  is  finer 
to  serve  somebody  else  than  It  Is  to  serve 
himself. 

Those  engaged  In  subversive  activities  of 
the  Government  are  found  In  every  walk  of 
life,  and  are  the  most  insidious  influences 
In  those  activities.  The  man  who  stands  up 
and  loudly  proclaims  the  fact  that  he  Is  en- 


deavoring to  destroy  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment is  the  man  who  is  easily  handled,  but 
the  group  in  our  midst  who  by  practices  and 
propaganda  tend  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
will  listen  to  them  to  change  the  color  of 
the  flag  gradually  from  red,  white,  and  blue 
to  the  black  background  of  the  swastika  and 
the  blue  background  of  the  hammer  and 
sickle.  This  is  the  tjrpe  of  propaganda  that 
is  seeping  into  our  religious  institutions,  our 
schools  and  colleges,  and  Influences  the 
younger  generation  to  look  upon  this  Gov- 
ernment as  a  Government  of  oppression  and 
encourages  the  theory  that  their  only  salva- 
tion Is  a  government  along  the  lines  of  the 
Soviet  Republic,  where  the  individuality  of 
the  person  is  suppressed  and  the  citizen,  who 
in  a  democracy  formulates  the  principles  of 
government  through  Its  elective  representa- 
tives, in  the  government  of  the  dictator  be- 
comes a  pawn  of  the  government,  and  Is  re- 
quired to  do  as  the  government  says.  Instead 
of  being  able  to  tell  the  government  what 
to  do.  In  the  first,  he  is  a  nobody;  In  the 
second,  he  is  the  government.  The  symbol  of 
our  Government  is  the  flag. 

A  flttlng  part  of  ceremonies  such  as  these 
is  a  prominent  display  of  the  American  flag. 
Par  from  being  a  mere  piece  of  bunting.  It  is 
a  s3rmbol  of  all  that  is  finest  and  best  in  our 
country.  It  represents  both  the  Government 
and  the  people.  The  beautiful  colors  of  the 
flag  have  come  to  have  a  deep  meaning.  The 
white  of  Its  stripes  and  of  Its  stars  stands 
for  the  purity  of  our  motives  and  conduct. 
One  of  the  most  Important  objectives  to  be 
attained  by  our  country  Is  a  clean  Govern- 
ment of  high  political  integrity  which  carries 
out  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  by 
them  through  the  ballot. 

The  red  of  the  alternate  stripes  is  a  badge 
of  courage  and  takes  our  thoughts  back  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  to  the  days  of 
Washington's  troops  at  Valley  Forge  and  to 
those  brave  hearts  who  during  and  since 
these  trying  times  have  given  of  their 
strength,  and  their  lives,  when  necessary, 
that  this  Nation  might  endure. 

The  blue  field  which  forms  the  back- 
ground of  the  48  stars  representing  the  States 
of  the  Union  stands  for  our  pledge  of  loyalty 
to  a  Government  which  has  taken  its  place 
In  the  world  as  a  great  democracy. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  these  United 
States  the  franchise  of  the  citizen  is  not 
looked  upon  with  the  seriousness  that  It 
should  be.  although  in  some  districts  a  bet- 
ter interest  Is  shown  than  In  others  For 
Instance,  In  this  vicinity  In  the  last  election 
In  which  the  entire  judiciary  was  elected,  less 
than  one-half  of  the  citizens  who  were  regis- 
tered to  vote  actually  voted.  In  other  words, 
you  can  readily  see  that  as  far  as  this  district, 
and  no  doubt  It  is  true  of  other  sections  of 
the  United  States,  that  there  is  not  the 
proper  Interest  shown  by  the  citizens  and 
that  we  have  a  government  of  the  minority. 

The  many  rights  and  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship carry  with  them  serious  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. If  a  person  insists  upon  all  of 
the  benefits  to  which  he  may  be  entitled  but 
refuses  or  Is  unwilling  to  perform  his  duties 
and  obligations,  he  cannot  be  called  a  good 
citizen.  The  good  citizen  obeys  his  country's 
laws.  No  government  can  be  strong  or  suc- 
cessful If  its  citizens  are  not  faithful  to  it. 

In  taking  your  oath  to  bear  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  you  gave  a 
solemn  promise  before  God  that  you  would 
uphold  and  do  yoiu"  part  to  protect  the  Gov- 
ernment which  the  Constitution  guarantees 
to  this  country  and  all  of  its  citizens.  I  am 
sure  that  when  you  leave  these  colorful  and 
deeply  moving  ceremonies  which  have  been 
prepared  to  do  you  honor  you  will  have  en- 
graved upon  your  hearts  the  great  obligation 
which  you  owe  to  the  faith,  loyalty,  devotion, 
and  sacrlflces  of  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  both  of  the  past  and  present,  who 
have  helped  to  establish  and  maintain  this 
democratic  form  of   government  which  we 
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•II  so  deeply  love,  and  the  many  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship.  It  is  encumbent 
upon  you,  the  generation  who  is  not  taking 
up  the  franchise,  to  hold  high  the  torch  of 
democracy  and  keep  it  well  lighted  so  that  It 
will  guide  and  perpetuate  the  principles  of 
democracy  throughout  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  good 
citizen  In  the  flnal  analysis  In  exercising  his 
right  of  franchise  will  weigh  the  various  can- 
didates on  the  scales  of  past  performances 
from  the  viewpoint  of  his  reliability,  capa- 
bility, and  honesty  of  purpose  and  vote  and 
work  for  the  election  of  those  men  and  women 
who  regardless  of  party  affiliations  will  make 
It  their  solemn  duty  that  this  Nation,  con- 
ceived in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  welfare 
of  all  Its  citizens,  shall  go  forward  on  its  God- 
given  mission  and  not  become  lost  in  the 
mazes  of  selfish  disaster. 

If  we  as  Americans  will  do  this.  In  the 
words  of  the  immortal  Lincoln,  this  Nation 
ot  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people  will  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


Plasterers'  Wages 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  26.  1941 


LETTER  TO  HON.   LELAND   M.  FORD,   OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  letter: 

Mat  9,  1941. 
Hon.  Lelano  M  Ford,  M.  C, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Sir:  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  at 
page  A2073,  under  the  title  of  "Plasterers' 
Wages,"  I  read  a  letter  addressed  to  a  certain 
man  called  Lee,  wherein  a  veiled  attempt  Is 
made  to  belittle  men  who  work  with  their 
arms  and  body  as  well  as  their  brains.  In  the 
first  place,  you  know,  and  I  have  discovered 
in  my  law  practice,  that  people  who  work 
In  cement  are  subject  to  a  poisoning  of  a 
very  serious  character,  which  has  happened 
repeatedly.  In  the  next  place,  the  work  is 
extremely  strenuous;  and  It  occurs  to  me 
that  if  Mr.  Lee  or  yourself,  assuming  that 
Mr.  Lee  is  not  a  plasterer,  were  called  to  do 
that  kind  of  work,  you  would  want  not  alone 
$15.75  a  day  and  $20.25  on  Saturday,  but  you 
would  either  want  $50  a  day  or  you  wouldn't 
work  at  all.  I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  plasterers  dc  not  work  every  day  receiv- 
ing a  dally  wage  of  $15.75.  If  someone  took 
the  time  to  investigate  the  record,  they  would 
find  that  plasterers,  throughout  the  year, 
average  approximately  between  3  and  4  days 
a  week.  For  the  amount  of  work  done  and 
its  character  and  danger,  it  certainly  is  rea- 
sonable. 

When  reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that 
"our  soldiers  In  uniform  are  going  to  be  in- 
dignant at  the  exempted  boys  receiving  as 
much  a  day  as  the  men  in  uniform  receive  a 
month,"  that  applies  to  Members  of  Congress 
as  well  as  those  who  do  physical  as  well  as 
mental  labor.  It  is  al'  well  enough  for  people 
to  sit  Ih  Judgment  upon  others  and  con- 
demn Jxist  for  condemnation's  sake  because 
they  hate  the  man  who  tolls.    This  was  the 


attitude  of  those  who  favored  slavery  and  the 
people  who  opposed  free  public  schools  on  the 
ground  that  the  poor  man  should  not  be 
educated. 

The  risk  of  employment,  as  a  plasterer.  Is 
astounding  if  someone  would  Just  take  the 
trouble  to  look  up  the  record  and  statistics. 
One  of  our  great  troubles  Is  that  too  many 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  make  statements 
Tnotivated  by  some  unseen  hatred,  prejudice, 
and  bias.  These  types  make  the  worst  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  cannot  understand  that  some  do  not  real- 
ize and  appreciate  that  plasterers  are  Just  as 
much  a  part  of  humanity  as  any  other  people. 
As  to  the  figures  given  in  the  said  letter,  I 
know  nothing  about  them  except  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  at  6  hoxirs  the  wage 
would  only  be  $9  and  when  they  work  9  hours 
they  are  certainly  entitled  to  time  and  a  half 
because  their  lives  are  being  shortened  that 
much  quicker  and  when  they  are  compelled 
to  work  6  days  instead  of  5  they  are  likewise 
decreasing  their  average  length  of  life.  Some 
contractors  are  too  mean  to  hire  other  plas- 
terers because  they  are  either  lazy  or  for  some 
reason  don't  want  to.  I  know  from  informa- 
tion given  me,  that  tjere  are  contractors  who 
keep  hiring  the  same  individual  beyond  the 
6  hours  and  5-day  week  because  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  contractor,  thereby  taking  away 
a  living  from  someone  else. 

However,  what  do  our  soldiers  in  uniform 
think  of  the  following,  taken  from  certain 
corporate  reports  filed  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission:  The  remuneration 
for  1940  showed  L.  B.  Mayer,  of  Loew's,  Inc., 
to  be  $697,048;  Eugene  G.  Grace,  president, 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  $478,144; 
George  W.  Hill,  president,  American  Tobacco 
Co.,  $466,415:  Hunt  Stromberg.  Loew's,  Inc.. 
$332,267;  Nicholas  M.  Schenck  (whose  name 
recently  appeared  in  the  newspapers),  Loew's, 
Inc.,  $318,881;  Charles  E.  Wilson,  General 
Motors  Corporation,  $278,324;  W.  C.  Fields, 
actor,  $255,000;  Paul  M.  Hahn,  American  To- 
bacco Co.,  $254,849;  Vincent  Riggio,  American 
Tobacco  Co.,  $251,849;  and  Charles  T.  Ketter- 
ing, General  Motors  Corporation,  $247,965. 
Mr.  Mayer's  salary,  while  slightly  in  excess  of 
the  $688,369  he  received  in  the  fiscal  year  1939, 
was  still  short  of  the  $1,161,753  he  was  paid 
In  the  fiscal  year  1938. 

There  are  others  receiving  smaller  siuns,  but 
vastly  more  than  $20.25  for  working  9  hours 
In  a  dangerous  and  health-wrecking  occupa- 
tion. 

These  high-salaried  boys  are  also  exempted. 
They  do  no  more  for  society,  and  In  fact 
probably  not  as  much,  as  the  mechanics  with- 
out whom  society  could  not  exist. 

It  is  my  hope  that  you  will  also  publish 
this  letter  or  cause  It  to  be  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record  as  a  matter  of  fairness 
and  Justice. 

Respectfully  yours, 

George  Geloer. 


The  Present  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FOSTER  STEARNS 

OF   NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  26.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HE?fRY  T.  LUMMU3 


Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire.   Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Hon.  Henry  T.  Lum- 
mus.  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  dehv- 
ered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Law  Society  cf 
Massachusetts  on  Wednesday,  May  21. 
1941: 

In  this  crisis — the  greatest  since  this  coun- 
try won  her  freedom  at  Yorktown — I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  speak  to  you  of  the  j>etty 
affairs  of  our  profession.  I  refuse  to  be 
crushed  by  the  usual  smart  retort  that  I  am 
over  the  age  of  military  service,  for  If  we 
have  war  with  the  Germans  civilians  will  suf- 
fer as  much  as  soldiers  The  course  of  Ameri- 
can history  must  be  settled,  for  weal  or  woe. 
within  a  few  weeks.  Along  every  possible 
course  lies  deadly  danger,  and  along  some 
courses  lies  national  destruction.  Yet  all 
around  us  are  people  who  talk  and  act  as 
though  the  war  In  Europe  were  not  one  In 
which  scientific  barbarism  seeks  to  destroy 
civilization,  the  result  of  which  Hitler  de- 
clares will  determine  the  future  of  the  world 
for  a  thousand  years,  but  were  instead  some 
Ifttle  quarrel  between  Ecuador  and  Peru. 
People  dispose  of  It  with  some  pert  phrase 
parroted  from  some  demagog,  and  turn 
their  real  attention  to  the  baseball  scores  or 
the  retiuns  from  the  race  tracks. 

I  Intend  to  appeal,  not  to  your  emotions, 
but  to  your  common  sense,  your  reason  and 
your  patriotism — not  the  patriotism  of  fire- 
works and  compulsory  salutes,  but  the  patri- 
otism that  ponders  what  course  will  preserve 
and  defend  our  American  way  of  life,  and  then 
holds  to  that  course  through  privation,  suf- 
fering, and.  if  need  be.  bullets  and  bombs. 

It  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  American 
to  look  at  our  situation  solely  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  welfare  of  America,  without 
thought  of  the  welfare  of  any  other  country. 
If  an  American,  merely  because  of  his  Eng- 
lish descent  or  his  love  of  England,  or  merely 
to  pull  England's  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire, 
should  advocate  intervention  or  even  aid  to 
England,  he  would  be  guilty  of  an  unpatriotic 
act.  Only  national  Interests  can  Justify  • 
majority  in  any  country  in  dragging  an  un- 
willing minority  into  war. 

It  is  equally  unpatriotic  for  any  American 
to  oppose  Intervention  or  aid  to  England  be- 
cause of  hatred  of  England  or  love  of  her 
enemies.  If  an  American  of  old  Yankee  stock 
still  nurses  the  hatreds  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  if  an  American  of  Irish  descent  still  lives 
emotionally  back  In  the  times  when  his  an- 
cestors were  oppressed  by  the  British,  if  an 
American  of  Italian  descent  feels  sympathy 
with  that  beautiful  land  that  was  the  cradle 
of  modern  civilization  but  has  new  been 
dragged  by  its  strutting  puppet  Caesar  down 
to  the  level  of  one  of  Hitler's  slave  states, 
such  an  American  has  no  moral  right  to  let 
his  emotions  weigh  a  particle  in  his  decision 
of  what  course  America  should  follow. 

There  is  a  strong  group  In  America,  led 
by  10  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  called 
the  Isolationists,  that  opposes  any  effective 
aid  to  Britain.  Originally  they  were  Indif- 
ferent as  to  whether  Britain  or  Germany 
should  win  the  war.  Now  they  say.  mildly, 
that  they  prefer  a  British  victory.  I  do  not 
believe  that  many  of  them  actually  hope  for 
a  Nazi  victory,  though  Hitler  must  be  pleased 
with  the  a'.d  they  give  him.  Any  American 
who  is  pro-Nazi  Is  a  traitor  not  only  to  his 
coimtry  but  to  rehglon  and  civilization  as 
well.  I  know  that  some  of  the  Isolationists 
are  not  traitors,  for  they  have  ^ready  once 
risked  their  lives  for  their  country.  Their 
faults  are  of  the  mind,  not  of  the  heart. 
But  though  the  mass  of  the  Isolationists  are 
not  traitors,  every  traitorous  pro-Nazi  Is  ar 
Isolationist. 

The  isolationists  address  their  argmnents 
to  the  emotions,  not  to  the  Intellect.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  their  leaders  are  them- 
selves confxised.  or  whether,  like  Hitler,  tbey 
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feel  contempt  for  the  reasoning  powers  of 
the  people.  At  any  rate,  their  stock  argu- 
ment Is  that  our  boys  must  not  be  sent  again 
to  Kurope.  to  fight  and  die  on  European  soil, 
and.  as  they  love  to  put  It.  to  be  "ploughed 
under."  Yet  every  Intelligent  American 
knows  that  England  can  Mse  no  more  men 
In  resisting  invasion,  and  that  no  expedition- 
ary force  can  be  landed  on  the  continent 
until  the  Nazis  are  practically  beaten  and 
on  the  run.  The  isolationists  set  up  a  man 
of  straw  and  then  knock  him  down. 

Everyone  who  favors  a  vigorous  defense  of 
American  interests  Is  called  a  warmonger, 
who  delights  in  sending  our  boys  to  death. 
Isolationists  talk  as  though  America  had  a 
choice  between  assxured  and  permanent  peace, 
or  willful  and  needless  participation  In  war. 
They  cannot  comprehend  that  we  have  no 
such  choice,  and  that  If  we  let  the  British 
Empire  lose  the  war  we  must  fight  a  victorious 
Germany  alone  later,  whenever  Hitler  sees 
fit  to  attack  us.  War  next  year,  or  in  5  years, 
would  be  fully  as  bloody  as  war  now,  end 
more  dlsastroxis.  The  isolationists  never  tell 
us  of  the  twys  who  will  be  killed  or  the 
mothers  who  will  he  bereaved  In  the  last- 
ditch  war  to  save  America  to  which  their 
coiirse  would  condemn  us.  They  give  no 
thought  to  the  morrow  and  see  nothing  be- 
yond their  noses. 

Another  favorite  Isolationist  rabble-rouser 
la  to  attack  the  British  Empire  as  Imperial- 
istic. It  is  said  that  the  British  built  up 
their  Empire  by  force,  and  that  the  Germans 
are  merely  doing  likewise.  I  hold  no  brief 
for  England.  Some  pages  of  her  history,  like 
■ome  pages  of  our  own,  show  little  cause  for 
pride.  But  much  of  the  British  Empire  was 
won  by  discovery  and  colonization,  and  In 
much  of  it  Britain  has  worked  for  peace  and 
justice  and  individual  rights.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  British  Empire  was  there  any- 
thing like  the  brutal  Nazi  aggression  of  the 
last  few  years  against  peaceful  and  civilized 
neighbors  after  lying  assurances  of  friend- 
ship. But  the  whole  accusation  of  imperial- 
ism Is  beside  the  point.  Our  only  concern  a 
our  own  national  safety.  Though  her  sins 
be  as  scarlet,  the  British  Empire  and  her 
domination  of  the  seas  constitute  no  menace 
to  America.  On  the  contrary,  Nazi  domina- 
tion of  the  seas  would  be  a  constant  menace. 

We  hear  a  hvillabaloo  about  British  propa- 
ganda. Britain  needs  no  propaganda  among 
Intelligent  Americans.  The  march  of  Nazi 
conquest  in  Europe,  the  Near  East,  and  Africa, 
the  ruthless  enslavement  of  civilized  and  un- 
offending nations,  the  crushing  of  religion,  of 
moral  values,  and  of  individual  rights,  all 
speak  louder  than  anything  either  the  British 
or  the  Germans  can  say. 

The  Isolationists  say  that  the  President  is 
breaking  his  campaign  promise  to  keep  us 
out  of  war.  I  feel  under  no  obligation  to 
defend  the  President,  for  I  never  voted  for 
hUn.  But  I  may  say  that  I  am  glad  that 
neither  of  the  first  two  of  his  opponents  for 
whom  I  voted  is  at  the  helm  of  state.  The 
atuck  upon  the  President  Is  imjustlfied. 
We  are  not  In  the  war  even  now.  But  events 
are  moving  swiftly  abroad,  and  must  move 
swiftly  here.  If  the  President  feels  less  sure 
than  he  did  6  months  ago  that  he  can  de- 
fend America  and  still  keep  us  out  of  war, 
he  is  only  feeling  what  most  intelligent 
Americans  are  feeling.  And  the  Isolationists 
have  only  made  his  task  harder. 

The  Isolationists,  however,  do  offer  three 
legitimate  arguments  that  must  be  met. 
These  are  (1)  that  the  Nazis  have  no  evU 
designs  upon  America.  (2)  that  they  could 
not  harm  America  If  they  would,  and  (3) 
that  the  British  Empire  Is  lost  and  American 
aid  would  be  useless.  Let  us  consider  these 
In  order. 

Have  the  Nazis  evil  designs  upon  America? 
In  considering  this,  let  us  ass\uie  tliat  we 
have  deserted  England,  as  the  isolationists 
wlah  us  to  do,  and  that  the  British  Empire 
bM  been  destroyed.    Any  rebellion  by  the 


conquered  and  disarmed  European  countries 
is  an  idle  dream.  With  what  could  they 
revolt?  People  cannot  face  machine  guns 
with  clubs,  or  dive  bombers  with  brickbats. 
Japan  will  have  moved  south,  seizing  the 
Philippines,  the  East  Indira,  and  very  likely 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Europe  and 
Africa  are  controlled  by  the  Nazis.  The  Brit- 
ish Fleet  has  probably  been  surrendered,  for 
Churchill  has  fallen  and  some  British  Quisling 
like  Sir  Oswald  Moseley  has  made  the  peace. 
Dire  vengeance  would  have  fallen  upon  Eng- 
lish women  and  children  had  the  fleet  not 
been  surrendered.  The  British  Fleet,  added 
to  those  of  Germany,  Italy,  Prance,  and  Japan, 
could  overwhelm  oxub. 

South  America  is  nearer  to  Africa  than  to 
us.  It  has  a  large  Nazi  population,  and  no 
such  military  power  or  devotion  to  democracy 
as  to  lead  it  to  resist.  It  would  fall  into  Nazi 
control  within  3  months.  Moreover,  the  peace 
terms  with  England  would  probably  give  the 
Nazis  islands  off  our  coasts,  if  not  a  foothold 
on  this  continent  itself.  Hemmed  in  on  all 
sides,  a  rich  and  Juicy  prize,  can  you  believe 
that  the  Nazis  would  not  wish  to  make  us 
the  most  profitable  of  their  slave  states?  The 
Nazis  woxild  find  it  hard  to  stop  and  settle 
down.  Demobilization  of  their  great  army 
would  disrupt  their  internal  economy.  They 
must  go  on  and  levy  tribute  upon  other 
countries  in  order  that  the  German  people 
may  live  as  a  conquering  military  caste  upon 
the  forced  labor  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  have  still  more  evidence  of  Nazi  designs 
against  America.  Former  German  statesmen, 
now  refugees,  tell  us  that  the  Nazis  plan  to 
conquer  the  world.  Hitler  himself,  a  short 
time  ago.  In  an  attempt  to  keep  America 
quiet  and  Inactive,  told  us  that  the  German 
General  Staff,  after  careful  study,  had  de- 
cided that  an  invasion  of  America  was  not 
feasible.  Of  course.  Hitler  may  have  lied, 
and  the  staff  may  have  decided  that  invasion 
was  feasible.  The  point  is.  if  an  invasion  of 
America  was  not  hoped  for.  why  was  the  Ger- 
man staff  asked  to  study  the  matter?  No  one 
Is  simple  enough  to  believe  that  peaceful  in- 
action would  save  us.  any  more  than  it  saved 
Czechoslovakia.  Poland.  Norway,  Deiunark, 
the  Low  Countries,  or  Greece. 

The  next  question  is.  Can  the  Nazis  harm 
America?  With  the  British  Empire  gone,  we 
are  hemmed  in  on  all  sides.  If  the  Nazis 
obtain  the  British  Fleet,  they  preponderate  in 
sea  power  at  once.  If  not,  they  will  do  so  In 
a  fev  years,  for  they  will  control  almost  all 
the  shipyards  of  the  world.  South  America 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  will  be  forced 
to  trade  exclusively  with  the  Nazis,  on  terms 
of  barter  fixed  by  them,  with  the  threat  of 
Invasion  to  clinch  the  bargain,  America  will 
be  cut  off  from  raw  materials,  as  well  as 
markets,  and  our  foreign  trade  will  die.  All 
the  gold  in  Kentucky  with  be  worthless.  A 
depression  so  deep  and  so  prolonged  as  to 
make  the  last  11  years  seem  like  prosperity 
will  sap  our  strength  and  our  coiu-age.  Our 
standard  of  living  will  Inevitably  drop.  All 
the  time  we  must  keep  armed  to  the  teeth, 
always  on  the  defensive,  never  knowing  when 
the  blitzkrieg  will  begin.  We  shall  be  crushed 
by  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  made  ready 
for  "fifth  column"  disintegration.  To  be  pre- 
pared for  Instant  action,  we  shall  be  forced 
to  adopt  a  dictatorship.  Without  a  single 
German  soldier  landed  on  our  shores,  we  shall 
be  ruined. 

Don't  take  my  word  for  all  this.  Let  an 
isolationist  answer  the  Isolationists.  Sena- 
tor Davm  I.  Walsh,  on  May  15,  1940,  sub- 
mitted a  report  of  his  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs,  in  which  he  said:  "Prom  all  the  evi- 
dence available  it  appears  that  the  United 
States  can  be  defeated  and  conquered  without 
military  conquest  of  continental  United 
States.  Without  a  navy  capable  of  control- 
ling the  sea  areas  against  an  enemy,  an  effec- 
Ive  blockade  against  our  foreign  conmierce 
can  be  established  and  maintained  at  points 


thousands  of  miles  from  our  coasts  and  well 
beyond  aircraft  range.  Our  outlying  posses- 
sions win  be  captured  and  used  against  us 
as  advance  bases.  There  will  be  nothing  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  bases,  by  force 
if  necessary,  in  this  hemisphere,  from  which, 
as  well  as  from  aircraft  carriers,  repeated 
bombing  raids  can  be  dispatched  against  our 
highly  industrialized  areas.  •  •  •  with 
the  loss  of  our  outlying  possessions,  our  for- 
eign commerce,  and  subject  to  continual  raids 
upon  our  coastal  areas,  our  ultimate  defeat 
is  inevitable.  It  will  be  only  a  question  of 
time,  depending  on  how  long  our  national 
will  to  further  resist  will  hold  out.  Without 
the  power  to  carry  the  fight  to  the  enemy, 
there  can  be  no  alternative  other  than  subju- 
gation to  his  wishes."  If  we  lose  the  aid  of 
Great  Britain's  Navy,  we  shall  be  in  the  exact 
position  so  vividly  portrayed  by  Senator 
Walsh,  for  our  own  Navy  will  admittedly  be 
inadequate  for  a  two-ocean  defense  until  1946 
or  later. 

The  isolationists  spend  much  time  In  show- 
ing that  the  Nazis  could  not  send  across  the 
ocean  airplanes  to  bomb  us  or  an  army  on 
transports  to  invade  us.  What  of  it?  The 
attack  will  not  come  in  that  way.  The  ap- 
proach may  be  through  South  America  and 
Mexico,  or  perhaps  through  Siberia  and 
Alaska.  But  sooner  or  later,  unless  we  sur- 
render and  become  a  Nazi  slave  state,  we 
must  fight  for  ovir  freedom.  And  then  we 
must  fight  alone,  with  the  whole  world  or- 
ganized against  us. 

Our  only  chance  to  escape  war  with  Nazi 
Germany  is  to  help  England  defeat  her. 
There  Is  still  a  good  chance,  for  Hitler  fears  to 
make  us  a  full-fledged  enemy  and  will  avoid 
actual  hostllfties  with  us  if  possible.  Only 
by  successfully  aiding  England  to  win  can 
we  ever  return  to  our  old  peaceful  way  of 
life,  with  a  reasonable  Navy  and  only  a  small 
Army.  And  if  we  help  England  and  never- 
theless she  loses,  we  shall  be  no  worse  off  than 
we  should  have  been  had  we  followed  the  iso- 
lationists' advice,  for  we  shall  then  stand 
alone  face  to  face  with  the  Nazis,  but  with 
an  added  year  or  two  for  preparation. 

The  third  question  Is  raised  by  the  defeat- 
ist argument  that  Britain  is  lost  and  Ameri- 
can aid  useless.  The  main  expounder  of 
this  doctrine  is  Colonel  Lindbergh.  Ho  can 
he  believe  that  the  still  powerful  British  Em- 
pire, having  full  control  of  the  seas,  with  the 
active  aid  of  the  United  States,  cannot  resist 
Germany  and  at  the  same  time  believe  that 
after  the  British  Empire  has  been  destroyed 
and  the  whole  world  dominated  by  the  Nazis, 
the  United  States  alone  can  successfully  re- 
sist them?  Whether  Britain  and  America 
can  defeat  Germany  is  a  military  question. 
Our  responsible  military  leaders  say  they 
can.  Nothing  In  Lindbergh's  history  gives 
his  opinion  upon  mUitary  affairs  or  inter- 
national statecraft  any  greater  value  than 
that  of  "Wrong  Way"  Corrlgan.  who  dupU- 
cated  the  only  feat  that  ever  gave  Lindbergh 
fame.  Neither  do  I  consider  Herbert  Hoover 
a  military  authority.  If  we  put  earnestly 
Into  the  cause  our  great  industrial  power  and 
furnish  England  with  more  and  more  bombs 
and  bombers,  so  that  she  can  make  life  In  all 
Germany  the  hell  that  England  has  borne.  I 
don't  believe  Germany  can  take  It.  The 
Germans  have  always  been  aggressors,  and 
until  this  war  their  own  country  has  met 
no  harm  since  the  days  of  Napoleon.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  any  military  expert,  but 
though  the  Germans  are  brave  soldiers  I  do 
believe  that  imder  that  sort  of  punishment 
they  will  quit.  I  believe  they  will  quit  be- 
fore a  single  American  soldier  Is  asked  to 
land  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

The  isolationists  are  not  only  defeatists, 
they  are  also  appeasers.  The  surprise  visit  of 
Rudolf  Hess  to  England  has  led  to  new  pleas 
for  a  "negotiated  peace."  When  did  Nazis 
ever  negotiate?  When  did  they  ever  wish  a 
real  peace?  When  did  they  ever  keep  their 
pledged  word?    One  might  as  weU  seek  a 
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negotiated  peace  with  a  tiger.  A  peace  now 
would  only  lead  England  and  America  to 
disband  their  forces  and  return  to  normal 
life,  thus  becoming  helpless  before  a  new 
Kazl  attack.  The  Nazi  idea  of  peace  Is  seen 
In  the  terms  recently  proposed  by  Tokyo.  If 
a  peace  should  be  made  on  any  such  terms. 
Germany  would  be  at  once  the  ruler  of  the 
world.  The  only  effect  of  this  foolish  peace 
talk  is  to  weaken  our  morale  and  help  Hitler. 

Until  recently  the  only  response  of  the  Iso- 
lationists to  the  Nazi  menace  has  been  a 
loud  snore.  But  the  Isolationists  have  re- 
cently taken  to  shouting  that  we  must  arm 
to  the  teeth  for  the  defense  of  America. 
Theirs  Is  a  sudden  conversion  and  baptism 
Into  the  faith  of  national  defense.  But  they 
are  new  and  unwilling  converts,  embracing 
the  faith  only  for  reasons  of  political  strategy, 
and  are  hardly  dry  behind  the  ears. 

Why  should  America  take  their  advice  In 
anything?  They  have  been  stupidly  wrong 
upon  every  question  ever  since  the  Nazi 
menace  loomed.  By  International  law.  for 
centuries,  a  citizen  of  a  neutral  country  may 
sell  munitions  to  a  belligerent  and  deliver 
the  goods  in  shiijs.  subject  only  to  the  rights 
of  blockade,  search,  and  seizure.  The  Isola- 
tionist group  all  voted  for  the  asinine  Neu- 
trality Act,  which  declared  in  advance  of  any 
war  that  we  surrendered  our  neutral  tights, 
and  forbade  any  American  citizen  to  sell  to 
any  belligerent,  even  one  suddenly  and  out- 
rageously attacked  by  a  well-prepared  ag- 
gressor. Instead  of  a  Neutrality  Act,  it 
should  have  been  called  an  act  to  help  bandit 
nations.  Of  course  such  silly  legislation  could 
not  survive  the  test  of  reality,  and  these  re- 
strictions were  modified  early  in  the  war,  but 
against  the  protest  of  all  the  Isolationists. 
If  the  isolationists  had  had  their  way,  we 
should  even  now  be  facing  the  Nazis  alone, 
without  allies  or  friends,  for  England  would 
have  fallen  long  ago. 

The  isolationists  opposed  the  cash-and- 
carry  bill  as  strongly  as  they  did  the  lease- 
lend  bill.  With  two  or  three  exceptions,  they 
opposed  enlargement  of  our  Navy,  once  in 
1938  and  again  in  1940.  They  opposed  the 
Selective  Service  Act,  which  was  the  only 
means  of  raising  the  necessary  large  army 
with  speed,  fairness,  and  democracy.  Our  de- 
fenses have  been  strengthened  in  the  last  2 
years,  but  only  against  their  determined  op- 
position. 

Yet  these  are  the  men  who  have  the 
effrontery  to  assume  to  direct  the  course  of 
the  American  people  in  this  hour  of  crisis. 
The  real  sentiments  of  the  Isolationists  are 
expressed  by  Senator  Nte.  who  told  us  a  few 
days  ago  that  "the  British  Empire  is  done 
for."  And  sis  a  dose  of  soothing  sirup  for  the 
American  people,  whom  he  evidently  con- 
siders children,  he  added  this,  the  last  word 
In  soporific  Inanity — "And  I  don't  see  hew 
that  can  hurt  the  United  States  particularly." 

What  is  America  to  do  in  this  crisis?  Ques- 
tions of  convoys,  of  seizing  ships  and  bases, 
of  military  and  naval  aid.  are  all  technical 
questions  which  are  subordinate  to  the  single 
main  question,  which  Is  this:  Can  the  United 
States  afford  to  let  the  British  Empire  be 
destroyed  by  the  Nazis  or  the  Chinese  Re- 
public by  the  Japanese?  Answer  that  ques- 
tion, and  then  we  shall  let  our  military  and 
naval  leaders  tell  us  what  must  be  done  to 
prevent  such  a  disaster.  I  venture  no  opinion 
upon  these  technical  matters,  for  as  to  them 
my  opinion  is  as  worthless  as  that  of  Senator 
Wheeler  or  Colonel  Lindbergh.  But  we  must 
see  that  Gen.  Chang  Kai-shek  has  what  he 
needs,  and  then  he  will  take  care  of  the  half- 
pint  gangsters  who  fancy  that  they  can  con- 
quer the  east.  And  we  must  see  that  Britain 
has  whatever  It  takes,  even  to  the  extent  of 
naval  and  military  participation,  to  make 
sure  that  Nazi  barbarisim  does  not  overwhelm 
her  and  then  surge  against  us.  Whatever  la 
needed,  we  must  give  America  cannot  af- 
ford, America  does  not  dare,  to  stand  by  and 


see  the  British  Empire  overcome  by  a  gang 
of  bandits  who  morally  are  savages. 

We  shall  not  be  depleting  our  strength  by 
aiding  Britain.  Our  strength  lies  not  In 
planes  and  munitions  hoarded  In  ware- 
houses, but  In  the  ever -enlarging  productive 
capacity  of  factories  that  turn  off  planes 
and  bombs  from  the  assembly  line  every 
hour  of  the  day.  Every  bomb  dropped  on 
Germany  by  the  British  weakens  the  Nazis 
and  helps  oiu*  defense. 

Let  us  trust  our  national  leaders,  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  Cabinet,  our  admirals  and  gen- 
erals around  whom  are  gathered  the  genuine 
leaders  of  the  minority  party  like  Wendell 
Winkle  and  Col,  WUliam  J.  Donovan.  They 
tell  us  that  we  must  act  quickly  and  deci- 
sively In  order  to  save  Britain  and  thereby 
to  sa7e  America.  Disunion  and  apathy  are 
dangerous.  They  destroyed  Prance  and 
nearly  destroyed  Britain.  The  isolationist 
pc^icy  of  inaction  and  stupor  would  be  as 
fatal  to  national  life  as  diabetic  coma  is.  to 
individual  life.  Do  we  love  democracy  and 
the  American  way  of  life  enough  to  fight 
for  them?  Are  we  determined  to  die  on  ova 
feet  rather  than  live  on  our  knees?  If  we 
of  1941  have  anything  of  the  spirit  of  1776 
or  1861  or  1917,  there  can  be  but  one  answer. 
Have  done  with  this  fatuous  blindness  to 
obvious  danger,  this  senseless  huddling  be- 
hind our  boundaries  In  shivering  hope  that 
the  dragon  may  devoxu*  all  others  and  yet 
pass  us  by.  Let  us  go  forth  and  meet  this 
Nazi  monster,  play  a  man's  part  In  slaying 
him.  and  thvis  bring  back  to  the  world  peace 
and  decency,  religion  and  clviligatlon  for  our 
children  and  our  children's  children. 


First-  and  Second-Class  Postmaster  Rat- 
ings, Fourth  District  of  Alabama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.SAMHOBBS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  22.  194i 


Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
half  of  the  postmasters  serving  the  oflBces 
of  the  first  and  second  classes  in  the 
district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
made  grades  of  over  90  percent  on  the 
latest  annual  inspection. 

The  Fourth  District  of  Alabama  is  that 
district.  It  has  two  first-  and  seven  sec- 
ond-class post  cflQces.  The  postmasters 
in  five  out  of  the  nine,  earned  grades  of 
from  91  to  99.4  percent.  With  pardonable 
pride  I  call  the  honor  roll,  as  follows : 

Piedmont:  Harold  Sharpe,  postmaster, 
rating  99.4. 

Sylacauga:  Roe  P.  Greer,  postmaster, 
rating  95.8. 

Talladega:  William  B.  Hardegree.  post- 
master, and  Dexter  E.  Parks,  acting  post- 
master, rating  95.8. 

Jacksonville:  J.  Thomas  Martin,  post- 
master, rating  91. 

Selma:  C.  Smith  Robbins,  postmaster, 
rating  91. 

May  I  challenge  any  one  of  you  to  show 
such  a  creditable  record  made  by  the 
postmasters  of  your  district? 

It  may  be  that  there  are  other  post- 
masters in  the  United  States  with  higher 
records  than   that  earned  by  Harold 


Sharpe,  but  I  doubt  it.  All  honor  to  these 
excellent  servants  of  the  people  and  their 
Government ,  particularly  to  Harold 
Sharpe,  postmaster  of  Piedmont.  Ala. 


Suggested  Questionnaire  for  Poll  on  the 
War  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  26,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  following  letter  I 
received  this  morning,  with  its  enlighten- 
ing enclosure: 

New  York,  May  22.  194t. 
Hon.  Ed.  V.  Izac, 

United  States  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  I  am  enclosing  you 
herewith,  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  ad- 
dressed to  Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood,  national 
chairman  of  the  America  First  Committee, 
which  explains  Itself. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  at  least  read 
this  letter  through. 

Knowing  the  huge  amount  of  correspond- 
ence that  you  are  receiving,  this  letter  calls 
for  no  answer,  unless  you  particularly  care  to 
respond. 

But  I  do  hope  that  you  will  at  least  give  Its 
contents  careful  consideration. 
With  warm  personal  regards,  believe  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

If.  C.  MiCEL. 

New  York,  May  16,  1941. 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood, 

Ctiairman  of  the  Board,  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co..  Chicago.  lU. 

Dear  General  Wood:  I  happen  to  be  a 
stockholder  In  your  company,  and  it  also 
happens  that  I  have  two  sons  of  draft  age — 
possibly  you  will  have  the  patience  to  read 
this  letter. 

I  received  a  communication  from  your 
America  FVst  Committee,  of  which  you  are 
the  national  chairman,  requesting  me  to  Join 
the  committee  and  to  contribute  funds  for 
Its  maintenance — and  you  emphasize  In  huge 
letters  the  fact  that  83  percent  of  our  Amer- 
ican people  do  not  want  war. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nobody  In  his 
common  senses  wants  war — if  you  put  the 
question  bluntly  to  the  country,  "Do  you 
want  war?"  You  might  as  well  raise  your 
percentage  to  100. 

However,  there  are  some  things  worse  than 
war,  and  more  important  than  physical  safe- 
ty— If  life,  liberty,  and  the  poirsuit  of  happi- 
ness means  anything — if  conscience  and  hu- 
manity and  decency  mean  an3rthing.  But. 
leaving  aside  oiir  sense  of  duty  and  con- 
science, let  us  look  at  the  matter  from  • 
purely  selfish  point  of  view. 

It  Is  altogether  a  matter  of  presenting  the 
case  to  the  people  In  a  manner  that  Is  fair. 
If  you  should  say  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, "These  are  the  extreme  posslbUltles  as 
well  as  the  probabilities. 

(1)  "Hitler  and  his  Axis  friends  are  on 
record  as  battling  for  world  domination,  and 
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his  hatred  toward  this  country  is  only  second 
to  that  which  he  feels  toward  England. 

(2)  '"Hitler  has  adroitly  maneuvered  to  Iso- 
late country  after  country  before  attacking, 
and  if  England  falls,  the  United  States  would 
be  absolutely  Isolated — alone  and  friendless 
in  a  Nazi-dominated  world — with  an  almost 
mathematical  certainty  of  having  eventually 
to  battle  him  or  be  strangulated  eoonoml- 
cally. 

(8)  *The  present  war  has  demonstrated 
that  mechanized  superiority  is  the  control- 
ling factor  in  winning  battles — bravery  of  a 
country's  people  alone  being  negligible  with- 
out proper  mechanical  equipment.  The 
United  States  having  the  greatest  possible 
facilities  in  the  world  for  production  of  mech- 
anised equipment,  does  yoiu'  common  sense 
allow  you  to  believe  for  a  moment  that  Hitler, 
astute  and  conscienceless  as  he  has  shown 
himself  to  be,  would  for  a  moment  permit  us 
to  continue  to  produce  for  years  mechanized 
war  equipment  that  we  might  use  ourselves 
against  him,  or  make  available  to  other  en- 
slaved countries  who  might  endeavor  to  free 
themselves? 

(4)  "If  England  should  fall  or  we  allowed 
her  to  fall,  her  Immense  shipbuilding  facili- 
ties, as  well  as  those  of  Prance.  Germany, 
Japan,  and  other  dominated  countries  covild, 
tinder  control  of  Germany,  outbuild  the 
Uhited  States  in  ships  In  a  ratio  of  two  to 
one  (according  to  experts),  which  would 
mean  eventually  the  absolute  control  of  the 
seas  and  commerce. 

"If  Hitler  should  win  this  war.  no  agree- 
ment with  him  as  to  disarmament  or  any- 
thing else  would  be  worth  the  paper  it  Is 
written  on. 

(5)  "Admitting  as  a  fact  for  argument's 
M±e,  that  Hitler  would  or  could  neither  land 
nor  attack  us  here  on  our  native  soil  for 
some  years,  if  we  permitted  England  to  fall, 
with  the  consequent  domination  of  the  seas 
by  the  Axis  in  conjunction  with  Japan,  with 
full  access  to  raw  materials,  how  long  do  you 
suppose  it  would  be  before  they  destroyed 
the  Panama  Canal  or  attacked  some  South 
American  country,  compelling  us,  through 
our  pledged  word  to  them,  or  our  adherence 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  to  engage  the  Axis 
away  from  home  to  our  great  disadvantage, 
and  in  two  oceans  at  once? 

"Even  If  we  did  not  wish  to  fight,  through 
their  propaganda,  hatred.  Jealousy,  and  eco- 
nomic attacks,  they  woxild  eventually  so 
himilliate  us  that  If  we  had  only  the  back- 
bone of  a  rabbit,  we  wotild  resent  it  with 
arms — war." 

Suppose  you  or  your  committee  or  the  Gal- 
lup poll  put  a  fair  and  proper  questionnaire 
to  the  American  people — suppose  you  say, 
"although  none  of  us  want  war,  still  imder 
the  alternatives  (as  enumerated  and  based 
on  the  foregoing  paragraphs  1,  2,  3,  4,  5)  do 
you  or  do  you  not  prefer  war,  if  decided  at  the 
proper  time  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States?" 

If  we  know  the  character  and  q>lrlt  of  the 
American  people,  you  will  find  that  the 
answer  and  percentage  In  the  affirmative  will 
astound  you  and  your  committee.  As  a  mat> 
ter  of  fact,  in  this  connection  I  might  quote 
from  the  newsmagazine  Time  (May  5,  1941) 
the  result  of  the  Gallup  poll  on  the  following 
question : 

"  "Ttt  It  appeared  certain  there  was  no  other 
waylo  defeat  Germany  and  Italy  except  for 
the  United  States  to  go  to  war  against  them, 
would  you  be  In  favor  of  the  United  States 
going  Into  the  war?" 
Answer:  Percent 

Would  favor  war 68 

Would  <^poae  war.^ .^_.    34 

Undecided 8 

Keedleee  to  say.  I  can  neither  Join  your 
•OBimlttee  nor  contribute  toward  its  main- 
tenance. 

Veiy  truly  yours. 

If.  C. 


The  Screnty-fifth  AniuTertary  of  the  Na- 
tiowd  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  DAVIS 

or  TEMNSSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  26,  1941 


P.  8. — Kindly  take  note  that  this  Is  an  open 
letter. 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow  in  the  city  of  New  York  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  will 
celebrate  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
its  organization.  Few  people  in  the  coun- 
try appreciate  the  far-reaching  influence, 
counsel,  service,  and  usefulness  of  this 
national  board. 

At  some  later  time  I  expect  to  outline 
the  help  which  it  has  given  to  the  large 
and  small  comimunities  in  this  Nation  in 
the  establishment  of  adequate  fire  de- 
fenses. I  shall  do  this  only  in  order  that 
those  interested  may  know  how  valuable 
this  service  has  become.  But  on  today, 
however,  I  desire  to  express  my  own  good 
wishes  to  the  organization  on  this  im- 
portant birthday  and  to  speak  briefly  on 
its  participation  in  our  preparedness  pro- 
gram. 

A  wide  variety  of  problems  has  nat- 
urally arisen  in  the  prosecution  of  our 
national-defense  program.  Problems  of 
industry  and  of  production  are  acute, 
but  none  is  more  serious  than  that  of 
conserving  the  lives  of  our  young  men 
who  are  called  to  the  service  of  their 
country  and  the  materials  essential  to 
their  training.  Solution  of  problems  in- 
volving construction  and  adequate  water 
supply  with  a  proper  distribution  system 
and  efficient  fire-fighting  equipment  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  making  pro- 
vision on  short  notice  for  housing  and 
training  large  concentrations  of  men. 

Effective  assistance  in  coping  with 
these  problems  has  been  given  to  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  by  the  fire-in- 
surance business  through  the  medium 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers. In  September  1939  this  organi- 
zation offered  its  services  to  the  National 
Government  and,  upon  Invitation  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  advisory 
bureaus  on  fire  protection  and  fire  pre- 
vention were  established  In  the  Construc- 
tion Division  of  the  War  Department  and 
In  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  of  the 
Navy  Department,  where  engineers  taken 
from  the  regular  staff  of  the  national 
board  are  located.  Through  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  fire-protec- 
tion engineers  employee"  by  fire-insur- 
ance boards  and  bureaus  throughout  the 
country  are  being  called  upon  for  serv- 
ice in  the  field. 

Already  a  large  number  of  Army  and 
Navy  properties  have  been  surveyed  and 
reports  of  conditions  found  made  to  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  with  recom- 
mendations in  respect  to  fire  protection 
and  fire-fighting  facilities.  This  work 
has  not  been  confined  to  the  continental 
United  States.  It  has  been  extended  as 
well  to  properties  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

In  our  opinion.  It  should  also  be  re- 
corded that  these  services  are  being  per- 


formed without  cost  to  the  Government. 
The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
has  undertaken  this  work  under  a  dollar- 
a-year  contract  at  considerable  expense 
to  the  capital  stock  fire  insurance  com- 
panies that  compose  its  membership, 
without  any  wish  for  reimbursement,  but 
simply  a  desire  to  serve  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  in  which  we  live. 

In  reciting  these  facts  it  should  also 
be  said  that  the  action  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  at  the  present 
time  is  fully  consistent  with  the  record 
of  its  services  during  the  first  World  War. 
In  1917  it  offered  its  services  promptly,  as 
it  has  done  also  at  this  time;  in  1917  its 
services  were  utilized  in  the  inspection 
not  only  of  governmental  properties,  but 
also  private  industries  that  were  neces- 
sary to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  fur- 
nished a  great  deal  of  industrial  data  of 
vital  importance.  Problems  of  extraordi- 
nary complexity  and  detail  were  presented 
and  solved  in  safeguarding  large  concen- 
trations of  value  in  foods  and  other  sup- 
plies, and  as  the  result  of  Its  work  the 
record  of  that  period  shows  a  minimum  of 
disturbance  or  loss  due  to  fire. 

Its  recommendations  for  safeguarding 
cantonments,  supply  depots,  hospitals, 
naval  properties,  warehouses,  terminals, 
and  shipyards — its  plans  for  fire  protec- 
tion and  prevention  were  developed  with 
the  utmost  thoroughness.  As  a  result, 
when  possession  of  Army  cantonments 
was  delivered  to  those  in  authority  fire 
losses  amounting  to  less  than  $3,000  had 
been  sustained  in  construction  valued  at 
more  than  $100,000,000. 

To  a  greater  extent  today  than  ever  be- 
fore wars  will  be  won  not  alone  on  the 
battlefronts,  but  through  the  efficiency  of 
services  of  supply  so  necessary  to  our 
fighting  forces.  Production  of  these  sup- 
plies is  of  the  utmost  importance,  but 
unnecessary  destruction  of  production 
facilities  or  of  supplies  that  have  already 
come  off  of  the  production  line  may  strike 
a  blow  at  the  most  vital  part  of  our  na- 
tional-defense program.  Conservation  of 
production  facilities  and  supplies  is, 
therefore,  a  vital  part  of  production  it- 
self, and  the  services  in  this  respect  which 
are  being  given  so  freely  by  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  have  a  value 
far  beyond  our  ability  to  estimate. 

It  is  fortunate  that  we  have  such  an 
organization  to  which  our  country  can 
look  in  times  of  stress  and  which  Is  able 
to  muster  its  forces  so  promptly  and  carry 
on  its  work  so  efficiently  for  the  further- 
ance of  our  national -defense  program  in 
this  time  of  emergency. 


Oregon  and  23  Other  SUtet  of  the  Union 
Memorialize  Congress  To  Withdraw 
From  the  Field  of  Gasoline  Taxation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OBXCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBi 


Thursday,  May  22,  194t 


Mr.    ANGELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  Federal  taxation  of  gasoline,  I  in- 
clude a  resolution  adopted  recently  by  the 
Legislature  of  my  State  of  Oregon,  me- 
morializing the  Congress  to  withdraw 
from  the  field  of  gasoline  taxation. 
Twenty-three  other  States  of  the  Union 
have  taken  similar;  action.  As  I  have 
stated  to  the  Hous«|  on  other  occasions. 
Oregon^originated  the  tax  on  gasoline. 
We  are  one  of  the  younger  States  of  the 
Union  and  have  an  extensive  road  pro- 
gram. We  pride  ourselves  on  having  con- 
structed and  maintained  a  system  of  road 
development  equal  to  any  State  in  the 
Union,  in  comparison  with  our  resources 
and  population  and  territory  covered. 
Unfortunately,  the  federal  Government 
owns  over  50  percent  of  the  land  area  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  which  has  removed 
from  taxation  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  wealth  which  otherwise  would  be 
available  for  carrying  on  State  activities. 

The  tax  on  gasoUne  has  proven  itself  to 
be  an  admirable  tak  available  to  the 
States  and  local  governments  for  road 
construction  and  maintenance.  Many 
of  the  States,  like  my  own,  have  re- 
hgiously  abstained  from  using  any  of  the 
tax  from  gasoline  foij  any  purpose  other 
than  public  highways.  Many  of  the 
States  have  incurred  large  bonded  in- 
debtedness on  the  faith  of  being  able  to 
use  tax  revenues  froib  gasoline  to  retire 
the  bonded  obligations  as  well  as  pay  the 
recurring  Interest  charges.  The  Federal 
Government,  until  recently,  held  aloof 
from  this  field  of  tsixation.  There  are 
various  tax  avenues  open  to  the  Federal 
Government  not  available  to  the  States 
and  local  governments.  The  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  should,  inso- 
far as  possible,  avoid  duplication  of  tax- 
ation upon  industries  and  activities  which 
tend  to  make  the  burjden  inequitable  and 
unjust.  The  taxes  ncfw  imposed  on  gaso- 
line, which  is  a  sales  tax,  are  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  sale  price  of  the  commodity, 
on  the  average  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  some  Stjates  the  burden  is 
considerably  heavier.  Practically  no 
major  industry  is  as  heavily  taxed. 

This  tax  falls  with  particular  force 
upon  argricultural  communities,  because 
much  of  the  products  from  the  farm  must 
be  moved  to  market  by  trucks  using  gaso- 
line. It  is  true  that  some  of  the  States 
in  taxing  gasoline  have  given  credit  to 
farmers  for  gasolin^  used  on  the  farm 
and  not  on  the  highwjays.  No  such  credit 
is  given  by  the  Fedeijal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  moSt  sincerely  urge  that 
we  give  favorable  cpnsideration  to  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  State  of 
Oregon,  as  well  as  the  several  other  States 
of  the  Union,  and  that  not  only  do  we 
refrain  from  imposing  any  additional 
tax  on  gasoline,  but  j  that  steps  be  taken 
at  once  to  remove  ihe  existing  Federal 
tax  thereon  so  that  this  one  field  of  tax- 
ation so  peculiarly  available  to  the  States 
and  local  governme|nts  may  be  left  to 
them,  without  interference  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Under  leave  heretofore  granted,  I  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  mjf  remarks  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  thei  Oregon  Legislature, 
as  well  as  a  statement  recently  released 
by  the  National  Orange,  bearing  upon 
this  whole  subject  matter. 


House  Joint  Memorial  No.  1-XX 
Resolution  on  repeal  of  Federal  gasoline  tax 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Legislatlye  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Oregon,  respectfully 
represent  that — 

Whereas  the  Ckjngress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  imposed  a  tax  uix)n  all  sales 
of  gasoline:  and 

Whereas  said  tax  has  been  increased 
rather  than  removed,  as  petitioned  by  this 
body  In  previous  legislative  session;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  other 
several  States  of  the  Union  have  already 
placed  as  much  tax  on  said  gasoline  sales  as 
the  traffic  will  legitimately  bear,  added  there- 
to the  Federal  tax  is  untimely  and  prohibitive 
and  should  be  Immediately  removed;  and 

Whereas  the  taxation  of  gasoline  sales 
should  logically  be  left  to  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  States  as  a  means  ol  providing  funds 
for  administration,  road  building,  and  relief 
programs:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  {the  Senate  jointly  con- 
curring therein).  That  this  legislative  assem- 
bly petition  and  memorialize  the  Ckingress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  remove  the  Federal  gaso- 
line sales  tax  and  that,  henceforth,  such  tax- 
ation be  left  to  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
several  States;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
forward  one  copy  of  this  memorial  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  both  Hovises  of  Congress,  and  to  the 
Governors  of  each  of  the  respective  States. 

Filed  with  secretary  of  state  January  80, 
1933. 

Ths  Fsdcsal  Gasolinx  Tax — A  Psnaltt  on 
THS  Fajucxs's  DnjCDTCB 

The  Federal  gasoline  tax  Is  not  a  road  tax. 
It  Is  a  general  excise,  and  the  revenue  it 
3rleld8  is  used  to  finance  general  goverimiental 
functions  such  as  national  defense.  A  falr- 
share  of  the  cost  of  these  general  functions, 
of  course,  is  the  responsibUity  of  every  citi- 
zen throughout  the  country. 

The  annual  payment  toward  the  cost  of 
general  Government  made  by  any  Individual 
from  this  source  obviously  la  measured  by  the 
amount  of  gasoline  oonsiimed.  Some  Indi- 
viduals consimie  more  gasoline  than  others 
and  consequently  their  tax  payments  are 
greater.  Use  of  the  gasoline  tax  to  raise  reve- 
nue for  general  Federal  governmental  pur- 
poses accordingly  is  xinscund  because  the 
distance  a  citizen  travels  on  the  highways  or 
the  extent  to  which  he  uses  his  farm  tractor 
or  grain  thresher  is  a  very  poor  measiu^  of 
his  responsibility  for  the  cost  of  such  gov- 
ernmental functions. 

A  TAX  ON  TOOLS  Or  PRODUCTION 

Not  only  have  motor  vehicles  been  accepted 
generally  as  Indispensable  to  maintenance  of 
an  adequate  standard  of  living,  but  they  also 
are  tised  by  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
people  in  earning  their  livelihood.  To  pro- 
vide themselves  with  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  salesmen,  fishermen,  farmers,  and 
others  depend  upon  them.  The  taxation  of 
their  operation  through  the  Federal  gasoline 
tax  may  be  compared  to  taxation  of  the  car- 
penter's saw  and  hammer  or  taxation  of  the 
ribbon  clerk's  tape  measure. 

The  farmer  is  the  outstanding  victim  of 
such  discriminatory  taxation.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  several  authorities  that  th« 
fanners  of  this  Nation  account  for  about 
one-quarter  of  Its  total  consumption  of 
motor  fuel.  The  farmer  uses  gasoline  to  oper- 
ate the  tractor  which  he  uses  extensively  for 
the  tilling  of  the  soil,  the  cultivation  and 
harvesting  of  his  crops,  and  as  the  source  of 
motive  power  for  driving  other  Implementa. 


He  uses  gasoline  in  the  engines  that  power 
his  thresher  and  his  binder.  He  uses  gaso- 
line in  his  truck  and  his  automobile  to  haul 
products  to  market.  And  countless  other 
needs  are  met  through  consimiptlon  of  gaso- 
line In  connection  with  earning  a  living. 

INCSEASXS    FAUCXa'S    COST    OF    DOINO    BTTSINXSa 

It  is  not  only  the  big  and  prosperous  farm- 
ers who  have  mechanized  equipment  to  oper- 
ate their  farms.  There  is  competition  among 
farmers  Just  as  there  Is  among  businessmen. 
Each  farmer  must  strive  for  lower  and  lower 
costs  of  production  to  compete  with  his 
neighbor,  and  because  all  of  his  neighbors 
have  mechanized  equipment,  he  must  have  it 
too  or  abandon  his  farming.  Moreover,  the 
really  prosperous  farmer  Is  more  or  less  a 
rarity  anyway. 

The  cost  of  gasoline,  therefore.  Is  an  Im- 
pwrtant  item  in  the  cost  of  running  a  farm, 
probably  more  Important  than  it  Is  to  nearly 
any  businessman.  The  increase  In  the  cost 
of  gasoline  through  the  imposition  of  an  ad- 
ditional 1  cent  a  gallon  Federal  tax  would 
amount  to  about  10  percent.  The  fact  that 
a  10-percent  Increase  in  farm  production 
costs  is  most  substantial  needs  no  elabo- 
ration to  be  appreciated  by  anyone  who  has 
even  a  meager  knowledge  of  fanning. 

Many  States,  of  course,  provide  refimds  or 
exemptions  In  their  gasoline  tax  laws  for 
fuel  which  Is  not  used  on  the  highways,  and 
the  farmers  who  use  gasoline  in  their  agrl- 
c\iltiiral  implements  therefore  need  not  pay 
the  State  taxes.  The  Federal  Government's 
tax  on  gasoline,  because  it  is  an  excise  rather 
than  a  road  tax.  makes  no  provision  for  such 
exemptions  or  refunds.  The  farmers  must 
pay  the  Federal  tax  on  every  gallon  of  gaso- 
line they  consvmie  irrespective  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  It  Is  used.  Bven  at  the 
present  rate  of  1  Vi  cents  a  gaUon,  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax  represents  a  sales  tax  of  13  per- 
cent. None  of  the  general  retail  sales  taxes 
in  the  country,  however,  exceed  2  percent 
or  3  percent  In  rate. 

AN  xxcasanrc  tax  on  ths  rAama's  oaoss 

INCOIM 

In  recent  years,  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  spending  hundreds  of  mUllons  of 
dollars  annually  to  provide  relief  for  the 
farmers.  In  1941,  it  is  expected  such  farm 
subsidies  will  exceed  a  billion.  The  Federal 
Government  thereby  has  shown  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  farmer's  plight.  The  1936 
census  of  agriculttire  showed  that  the  aver- 
age gross  Income  per  farm  in  several  States 
was  well  below  $750,  and  this  figure  included 
Government  pajTnents  to  the  fanners  under 
farm-relief  programs.  In  these  States,  an 
additional  1  cent  a  gallon  gasoline  tax  on 
the  average  farmer  uslfag  750  gallons  of  gaso- 
line a  year  obviously  would  be  most  burden- 
some. But  already  he  is  paying  a  iv,  cent 
a  gallon  Federal  gasoline  tax,  so  that  an 
additional  1  cent  a  gallon  tax  would  increase 
the  burden  even  further.  And  the  longer 
and  harder  the  farmer  works  himself  and 
his  machines  to  Improve  his  Income,  the 
more  gasoline  he  consumes  and  the  greater 
burden  of  taxation  he  assvmies.  Does  that 
sound  fair? 

States  whose  legislatures  have  adopted  reso- 
lutions memorializing  Con^'ess  to  with- 
draw from  the  field  of  gasoline  taxation 

State  and  year  resolution  adopted: 

Alabama 1936 

Arkansas . 1983 

California 1935 

Colorado 1936 

Connecticut 1937 

Delaware 1939 

Kentucky 1936 

Maine 11>86 

Maryland 1936 

Minnesota 1935, 1937 

MonUna 1938 

Nebraska 1936 
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gtttea  vhoat  legiBlatures  have  adopted  reso- 
lutions memorializing  Congress   to  with- 
draw from  the  fUld  of  gatoUne  taxation^ 
Continued 
•taU  and  year  resolution  adopted — Con. 

New  Jeraey -     IMS 

Hem  Ifexloo 1»35 

New  York 1835 

North  Carolina 1933 

Oklahoma 1933 

Oregon - -    1933 

Rhode  Island 1939 

South  CaroUna 1937 

South  Dakota 1933, 1935. 1937. 1941 

Tennessee _— 1935 

Texas _— _— - - —     1935 

Virginia 1932 
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HON.  R.  E.  THOMASON 

or  TSXAS 

IN  TEt  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATZVS8 


Monday.  May  26.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  BON.  R.  S.  TBOUASON,  OF 
TEXAS 


Mr.  THOItiASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  an 
address  delivered  by  me  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  West  Texas  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  Mineral  Wells,  Tex.,  on 
the  evening  of  May  16,  1941: 

Ur.  Chairman,  members  of  the  West  Texas 
CSuuaber  of  Commerce,  and  distinguished 
guests,  you  have  paid  me  high  honor,  which 
I  gratafiilly  acknowledge.  In  Inviting  me  to 
address  you  at  your  anniud  meeting.  It  has 
bean  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  work 
closely  with  you  before  and  since  I  became  a 
Member  of  the  House. 

Your  chamber  is  ever  awake  to  the  needs 
of  our  people  and  has  done  inestimable  good 
In  brlnglnig  to  the  attention  of  the  State 
and  national  legislatures  measures  designed 
to  benefit  not  only  our  section  but  the  co\m- 
try  as  a  whole. 

Tour  letterhead  bean  the  slogan:  "West 
Texas— Raw  Uaterlals  Capital  of  the  World." 
Tbla  section  produces  meat,  hides,  horses, 
ootton.  wool,  mohair,  oil.  grain,  potash, 
quicksilver.  One  of  the  first  essentials  to- 
ward national  defense  Is  the  assembling  of 
Mocks  of  raw  materials  and  strategic  min- 
erals. The  value  of  o\u-  products  cannot  be 
overestimated  at  any  time,  and  more  eape- 
oiaUy  in  a  period  of  stress  and  emergency. 
Z  have  taken  occasion  often  recently  to  urge 
the  Federal  Government  to  obtain  informa- 
tion on  the  location  of  all  possible  minerals 
that  are  needed  for  defense  and  to  acquire 
stocks  of  these  materials  in  quantity. 

Prom  year  to  year  you  have  grown  in  mem- 
bership, in  Influence,  in  achievement.  I  pre- 
dict for  you  a  future  of  greater  attainment 
In  all  that  Is  best  and  highest  for  the  welfare 
tt  this  Nation. 

One  of  the  projects  on  which  we  have  been 
working  together  for  the  past  6  years  Is  the 
creation  of  the  Big  Bend  National  Park.  In 
1896  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  author- 
Mag  the  •stabliahment  of  this  park,  which 
bUl  was  psssfrt  the  same  year. 

Hie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
haads  of  the  National  Park  Service  have  been 
•Bthuslastlc  from  the  first  with  reference  to 
•or  getting  this  area  rteslgnatad  as  a  national 


park  and  have  rendered  willing  and  val\iable 
cooperation  to  that  end. 

For  these  intervening  years  we  have  been 
trying  to  raise  sufBcient  funds  through  pri- 
vate subscription,  or  the  passage  of  a  bill  in 
our  Texas  Legislatiire,  to  purchase  the  neces- 
sary land  and  have  title  tliereto  vested  in  the 
United  States  Government,  as  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  policy  against  buying  any  land 
for  park  purposes  and  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  deviate  from  this  policy,  much  as  the 
Interior  officials  were  Interested  in  having  the 
park  established. 

The  passage  in  the  Texas  Legislature  within 
the  past  few  days  of  a  bill  appropriating 
$1,500,000  to  acquire  the  land  assures,  on  the 
signature  of  the  bill  by  the  Governor,  the 
creation  of  this  park  as  soon  as  the  area  is 
turned  over  with  clear  title  to  the  Federal 
Ooyemment.  Thereafter  the  park  will  be 
ad  aoinistered  by  the  National  Park  Service 
and  all  necessary  improvements  made. 

I  shall  ask  Congress  for  necessary  funds  for 
this  purpose  Just  as  soon  as  title  is  vested  in 
the  Government. 

Geologically,  as  well  as  botanically,  this 
area  offers  most  un\isual  interest,  and  in  por- 
tions of  the  park  the  scenery  is  outstanding, 
as  the  region  of  the  Santa  Helena  Canyon. 
I  am  sure  it  wiU  bring  thousands  of  tovirists 
to  our  State  every  year. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  Big  Bend  Park  Asso- 
ciation for  its  diligence  in  this  cause  and  the 
successful  outcome. 

It  Is  with  a  feeling  of  Inadequacy  to  my 
asslgmnent  that  I  stand  here  this  evening 
In  the  place  of  that  great  and  sincere  man 
who  had  been  asked  to  make  the  principal 
address  at  this  meeting.  Morris  Sbeppard's 
sudden  and  untimely  death  has  taken  from 
us  a  beloved  and  trusted  friend,  and  from  his 
State  and  his  coimtry  a  leader  who  can  Ul  be 
spared  at  a  time  when  we  face  a  greater  crisis 
than  in  1917.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  he  piloted  Im- 
portant national-defense  legislation  upon 
which  this  country  is  depending  today  to  lead 
us  safely  through  the  present  emergency  and 
to  preserve  to  us  those  liberties  for  which 
our  forefathers  fought  and  died. 

Senator  Sheppard  was  the  dean  of  Con- 
gress, having  been  elected  to  the  Hotise  In 
1902.  IXiring  those  nearly  40  years  he  worked 
with  tmflagging  Industry  for  all  that  he  con- 
ceived to  be  for  the  best  Interests  of  our  peo- 
ple. He  was  absent  from  sessions  of  Con- 
gress so  seldom  during  his  entire  incum- 
bency that  we  may  say  his  attendance  on  the 
Senate  floor  was  100  percent. 

Throughout  his  long  and  valuable  service, 
I  wonder  If  anyone  can  guess  how  many  peo- 
ple he  helped  individually.  No  one  was  too 
poor  or  obscure  to  claim  his  consideration, 
and  none  who  came  to  his  door  for  aid  was 
ever  turned  aside.  While  giving  himself,  his 
thought,  and  his  time  to  these  activities, 
which,  after  all,  are  more  or  less  Incidental 
to  a  Senator's  legislative  work,  he  gave  a  full 
measure  of  study  to  the  great  Issues  before 
this  country,  and  cast  his  vote  without  fear 
or  favor,  in  accordance  with  his  most  pro- 
found convictions. 

The  memory  of  his  blameless  life  and  lofty 
ideals  will  be  Inspirttatlon  to  us  he  left 
behind  to  lead  lives  of  nobler  pturpose. 

In  the  words  of  Shakespeare,  whom  he 
studied  in  all  his  spare  time: 

"His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements  so 
mixed  In  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
and  say  to  aU  the  world,  'this  was  a  man.' " 

The  question  today  of  most  vital  concern 
to  us  Is  adequate  and  speedy  national  de- 
fense, with  aid  to  Britain  as  our  first  line  of 
defense.  We  must  have  an  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Corps  second  to  none  and  able  to  meet 
any  aggressor  anywhere.  We  do  not  at  this 
time  have  the  largest  Army  In  the  world,  but 
I  ta<^  and  believe  we  will  soon  have  the  best. 

Let  It  be  imderstood  at  the  outset  that  I 
lavor  not  only  leasing  and  lending  but,  U 


necessary,  giving  to  England  all  the  muni- 
tions and  supplies  we  can  spare  her  that 
would  not  weaken  o\ir  own  defense.  She  is 
fighting  our  fight  tonight — and  what  a  brave 
fight  she  is  making. 

Under  the  direction  of  that  very  able  officer. 
Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  United  States  Army,  the  War  Department 
ts  working  early  and  late  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency. I  feel  you  may  be  Interested  in  having 
some  of  the  figures  on  production  and  the 
number  of  men  under  arms,  and  I  give  these 
data  briefly. 

The  strength  of  the  Army  today  is  1,290,400 
officers  and  men.  the  largest  roster  we  have 
ever  carried  in  a  time  of  peace.  Of  these 
485,900  are  In  the  Regular  Army,  290,500  are 
in  the  National  Guard,  and  469,000  are  Selec- 
tive Service  trainees.  Some  45,000  Reserve 
officers  are  on  active  duty,  distributed  among 
the  troops. 

The  total  strength  of  the  Army — men  In 
uniform,  equipped  and  housed — on  July  1 
will  be  1,418,000.  That  is  5  times  the  size 
of  the  Army  we  had  1  year  ago.  When  Hitler 
attacked  western  Europe  we  had  a  bare  213.- 
000  men  and  14.000  officers. 

The  big  increase  has  been  In  the  last  few 
months.  In  September  of  last  year  we  had 
only  380,000  men,  but  that  number  Jumped 
to  over  1,000,000  in  6  months;  and  25,000  new 
men  are  coming  in  every  week.  The  485,900 
of  these  men  In  the  Regular  Army  are  aU 
volunteer  3-year  enlistments. 

Texas  stands  at  the  very  top  of  the  roster 
of  the  States  in  the  number  of  volunteers 
who  have  enlisted  in  the  Regular  Army  dur- 
ing the  present  emergency.  From  July  1, 
1940,  through  February  1941,  24,248  Texans 
have  Joined  the  ccdors,  as  against  18,432  from 
Pennsylvania  and  17,705  from  New  York, 
which  States  are  second  and  third  on  the 
list,  both  having  much  greater  popiilation 
than  Texas. 

Texans  in  the  land  and  naval  forces  on 
AprU  4,  1941:  Army,  50.237;  Navy,  12,221; 
National  Guard,  13,708;  Marines,  2.761;  Coast 
Guard,  89. 

In  the  selective  service  Texas  has  827.201 
registered;  number  of  volvmteers  In  class 
1-A,  after  physical  examination,  plus  volun- 
teers already  inducted,  12,832;  and  number 
inducted  to  March  31,  20,936. 

Mere  than  one-tenth  of  our  great  Army 
Is  now  In  our  State.  By  July  1  we  will  have 
nearly  200,000  men  In  Texas.  Most  of  these 
men  are  in  west  and  southwest  Texas. 

Time  will  not  permit  a  break-down  by 
posts,  cantonments,  and  fields,  of  which 
there  are  22  In  our  State.  The  following 
figxires  are  given  as  the  approximate  number 
that  will  be  stationed  at  the  camps  through- 
out west  Texas  on  July  1:  San  Antonio, 
80,000;  El  Paso,  28,000;  Mineral  Wells,  8,600; 
Abilene,  19,000;  Brownwood,  29,000;  San 
Angelo,  1,100;  Marfa,  1,000;  and  Wichita  Falls, 
3,000. 

Early  this  month  the  United  States  Navy 
comprised  227,089  enlisted  men  and  21.644 
officers,  including  RegiUars  and  Reserve  offi- 
cers on  active  duty.  The  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  officers  and  men,  was  51.165 
strong.    That  makes  a  grand  total  of  299,898. 

I  do  not  believe  I  should  be  Indulging  in 
excessive  exaggeration  if  I  gave  it  to  you  as 
my  considered  opinion  that  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  are  today  300,000  strong.  That 
figure  represents,  of  course,  far  and  away  the 
largest  naval  personnel  that  has  ever  served 
the  colors  in  time  of  peace. 

We  are  building  an  adequate  two-ocean 
navy.  It  Is  second  largest  of  the  world's 
navies  and  none  of  us  can  guess  as  to  how 
great  it  will  have  to  become  to  Insure  full 
protection  of  American  rights  and  Interests 
throughout  the  world. 

We  have  at  Corpus  Chrlsti  a  great  and  ex- 
panding naval  air  station  costing  $28,500,000. 
Destroyers,  landing  boats,  mine  sweepers,  and 
wooden  and  steel  submarine  chasers  are  be- 
ing constructed  In  Texas  shipyards,  one  order 


alone,  that  for  destroyers,  totaling  in  excess 
of  $100,000,000. 

Defense  funds  allocated  to  Texas  are  as 
follows: 

Estimated  value  of  contracts  for  materiel 
awarded  to  firms  having  plants  in  Texas,  be- 
tween July  1,  1940,  and  February  28,  1941, 
$133,009,661.  I 

Estimated  cost  of  (konstruction  projects  to 
be  built  In  Texas,  including  equipment  of 
toluol  plant,  seven  camps  and  one  plant  make 
up  the  total  of  $126,015,370. 

Chief  among  these  are  one  ordnance  plant, 
2  aircraft  assembly  plants,  11  camps  or  com- 
parable troop-housing  developments,  1  har- 
bor-defense project,  3  storage  depots,  and  7 
airfields. 

Not  Included  Is  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
spent  for  food  and  subsistence  by  the  troops 
stationed  in  the  State. 

Not  inclucied  is  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
spent  by  trrx)ps  stationed  in  Texas  from  their 
pay  and  allowances. 

Recently  I  was  a  guest  at  the  official  open- 
ing of  the  new  powder  plan^  at  Radford,  Va. 
It  was  ready  for  operation  3  months  ahead  of 
BChedvUe.  This  plant  has  a  capacity  of  pro- 
ducing 300,000  pounds  of  smokeless  powder 
In  a  single  day.  This  plant  wUl  produce  in  3 
days  as  much  as  Herciiles  Powder  Co.,  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  country,  produces  in  a 
year. 

The  Charlestown,  Ind..  plant  has  beg\m 
production  and  will  have  a  capacity  of  400,- 
000  pounds  per  day. 

You  have  been  hearing  little  but  bad  news, 
but  I  want  to  tell  yoU  something  good  about 
the  progress  of  the  program. 

The  War  Department  is  now  making  a 
survey  to  establish  an  eligible  list  of  28  more 
cantonments  if  and  when  needed.  In  mak- 
ing the  awards,  I  feel  sure  Texas  wiU  be 
given  Just  and  fair  c<bnslderationk 

No  phase  of  our  defense  preparations  in- 
terests the  people  more  Intensely  than  air- 
plane production.  Mr.  Knudsen,  Chairman 
of  the  Office  of  Production  Management, 
stated  recently  before  my  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  that  1.214  planes  and  8.900 
motors  were  produced  In  March,  and  pre- 
dicted that  this  figuire  wotild  be  doubled  by 
next  year. 

The  April  flguresj  are:  Planes  man\afac- 
tured.  1,427;  1,000  machine  tools  and  10 
tanks  being  produced  daily. 

There  have  been  aVarded  15,000  Army  con- 
tracts and  100,000  subcontracts. 

There  are  in  service  at  this  time  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  apiproxlmately  9,000  first- 
line  planes  of  various  types. 

The  production  flgures  for  April  are  80 
percent   above  thosje  of  last  December. 

I  would  say  that  Second  In  public  Interest 
are  tanks.  The  light  tanks,  weighing  13 
tons,  are  being  built  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  100  per  month.  The  medi\ma  tank, 
which  is  a  very  powerful  weapon  weighing 
36  tons,  has  been  redesigned  following  les- 
sons of  war  In  Flaiiders  and  France. 

The  need  for  ev^r  larger  tanks  has  been 
shown  by  the  Gemkan  campaign  in  Greece, 
where  40-ton  tanks  were  used  in  both  moun- 
tainous and  fiat  areas.  This  country  is  build- 
ing a  supertank  of  60  tons.  What  the  limit 
may  be  no  one  cap  tell,  but  one  thing  is 
siu-e,  no  country  will  excel  ub  in  the  size, 
efficiency,  or  the  tiianeuverability  of  tanks, 
which  have  playedi  such  a  vital  part  both 
In  offense  and  defeikse  in  this  World  War. 

We  have  a  relatively  small  standing  army 
In  this  country,  oMcered  by  Regular  Army 
personnel.  We  haVe  in  emergencies  always 
pinned  ovir  faith  ob  our  great  civUian  army 
composed  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Offi- 
cers' Reserve  Corps.  I  favor  amending  the 
National  Defense  Act  so  that  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  officers  shall  receive  the 
treatment  to  whlch(  they  are  entitled  and  also 
afforded  Incentive  land  opportunity  for  pro- 
motions. 


The  Thomason  Act  should  be  amended  so 
that  more  yoimg  Reserve  officers  would  b« 
given  (^portunity  to  obtain  permanent  com- 
missions in  the  Regular  Army.  I  undertake 
to  say  that  the  great  majority  of  the  young 
officers  under  this  law  are  equally  as  fine  and 
capable  as  those  who  graduate  from  West 
Point. 

More  than  8,000  young  Reserve  officers 
from  our  senior  R.  O.  T.  C.  schools  will  be 
called  to  duty  on  July  1,  and  I  predict  that 
Texas  A.  and  M.  CoUege  will  head  the  list. 

Since  the  world  is  rapidly  becoming  an 
armed  camp,  there  is  no  choice  but  for  vis  to 
train  our  b03rs  as  soldiers,  and  it  is  best  to 
begin  early.  And  since  interest  in  military 
training  is  present  in  almost  every  high 
school  boy,  and  each  year  more  schools 
throughout  the  country  make  applications 
for  R.  O.  T.  C.  imits,  I  believe  we  should 
make  arrangements  for  a  material  enlarge- 
ment of  our  R.  O.  T.  C.  progrf.m,  which  would 
thus  become  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of 
our  military  strength. 

The  program  right  now.  Instead  of  being 
expanded,  has  been  curtailed,  for  the  reason 
that  the  Regular  Army  officers  needed  to 
head  these  units  are  given  other  assignments 
considered  more  vital  to  national  defense. 

There  are  529  applications  for  Junior  and 
senior  R.  O.  T.  C.  units  now  on  file  with  the 
War  Department,  and  I  have  for  a  long  time 
been  urging  their  approval.  Every  high 
school,  college,  and  university  In  the  country 
that  can  meet  the  requirements  should  have 
an  R.  O.  T.  C.  unit,  and  I  shall  urge  appro- 
priations to  that  end. 

One  of  the  problems  now  before  my  com- 
mittee concerns  amendments  to  the  selective- 
service  law.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  senti- 
ment throughout  the  country  in  favor  of  re- 
ducing the  ages  from  the  present  limits  be- 
tween 21  and  35  years  to  a  lower  entrance 
limit  of  18  years  and  upper  of  25  years,  giving 
the  selectee  the  right  to  choose  the  year  he 
will  serve. 

Perhaps  we  sure  not  quite  ready  for  this 
change,  and  the  present  law  should  be  given 
a  thorough  trial.  There  have  been  many  in- 
equalities and  some  injustice  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  act.  Draft  boards  have  made 
different  rulings  on  the  same  state  of  facts, 
and  there  should  be  more  \iniformlty. 

Since  we  are  to  have  compulsory  military 
training  for  5  years,  and  probably  perma- 
nently, so  far  as  we  can  see  at  this  time.  I 
feel  friendly  to  the  suggestion  of  reducing 
the  age  limits.  Younger  men  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  discipline  and  training  and  make 
better  soldiers.  They  could  get  their  year's 
training  Immediately  on  leaving  school  or 
college  and  before  getting  established  In  a 
Job.  Industry  would  also  experience  less  dis- 
turbance. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  medical  and  den- 
tal students  should  be  permitted  to  finish 
their  school  work  before  being  called  into 
service.  Skilled  workers  in  munitions  plants 
should  be«def erred. 

I  have  felt  from  Its  Inception  that  the 
C.  C.  C.  has  been  one  of  the  most  worthy  and 
iiseful  agencies  created  under  this  adminis- 
tration. It  has  built  men  as  well  as  many 
enduring  works.  From  the  natiue  of  the 
employment  offered,  the  enrollees  were  taken 
into  the  open  country  and  given  out-of-door 
work.  This  was  especially  beneficial  to  the 
young  men  from  crowded  city  areas,  many  of 
whom  were  underweight  and  came  from 
homes  of  the  underprivileged. 

One-sixth  of  the  men  now  In  the  C.  C.  C. 
are  within  the  draft-age  limits.  How  the 
draft  applies  to  these  men  has  not  as  yet 
been  settled  but  from  the  best  information 
I  can  obtain  most  of  these  enrollees  are 
given  exemption  xmtU  they  have  served  their 
allotted  term  in  the  C.  C.  C. 

Now  that  a  grave  emergency  Is  upon  us  and 
our  security  depends  on  speediest  possible 
defense.  I  believe  these  boys  should  be  Im- 


mediately put  into  training  that  will  fit 
them  to  take  their  places  in  defense  indus- 
tries. On  the  output  of  our  factories  de- 
pends the  fate  of  democratic  government  in 
the  world,  and  nothing  should  be  left  un- 
done to  see  that  maximum  production  Is 
reached — and  reached  soon. 

Those  C.  C.  C.  boys  of  draft  age  should  not 
be  deferred,  but  all  should  be  inducted  Into 
the  service. 

The  matter  of  strikes  is  causing  gravest 
concern  among  our  people,  and  I  have  re- 
ceived numerous  telegrams  and  letters  ad- 
vising that  the  sternest  measures  be  employed 
to  end  them. 

Well,  you  and  I  believe  that  no  individual 
Interest  whatsoever  should  be  permitted  to 
slow  or  hamper  this  program  on  which  we 
have  embarked,  and  to  the  success  of  which 
we  have  dedicated  our  means  and  oxir  toll. 

It  is  fitting  that  mediation  and  conciliation 
should  be  called  into  the  picture  and  given 
a  fair  chance  to  settle  tlie  controversy.  This 
has  been  done  with  very  satisfactory  results 
quite  recently,  as  with  the  Allis-Chalmers  and 
the  soft -coal  miners.  There  are  400,000  soft- 
coal  miners  in  the  United  States.  One  can 
then  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  accom- 
plishment in  realizing  what  an  army  has 
been  put  back  to  work  In  these  key  indus- 
tries. 

One  hesitates  to  mention  legislation  to 
compel  a  body  of  workmen  to  follow  a  certain 
procedure  or  to  desist  from  certain  action. 
The  old  school  maxim  that  "he  who  governs 
himself  is  governed  best"  makes  strong  ap- 
peal to  aU  right-thinking  people.  But  where 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  confronting  this 
country  places  speed  in  production  as  the 
price  of  survival  of  liberty  and  democracy, 
then  both  labor  and  capital  must  settle  their 
differences  without  stopping  that  work  on 
which  our  lives  and  our  safety  depend.  No 
personal  benefit  can  be  put  above  our  coun- 
try's welfare. 

I  feel  hopeful,  however,  that  these  disputes 
WiU  lessen.  I  know  that  the  great  rank  and 
file  of  labor  is  behind  this  program,  and  the 
labor  of  Texas  has  not  been  encumbered  with 
that  reprehensible  leadership  that  has.  In 
many  instances,  caused  righteous  resentment 
among  our  people,  and  has  cast  reflection  at 
times  on  great  iKXlles  of  labor  In  other  sec- 
tions. 

The  great  body  of  labor  is  patriotic.  They 
are  sending  their  sons  to  the  service,  as  well 
as  their  employers  are.  Some  of  the  recent 
trouble  has  been  provoked  by  Communist 
leaders,  and  they  ought  to  be  locked  up.  and 
all  aliens  illegally  in  this  country  should  be 
deported,  including  Harry  Bridges  and  all  his 
ilk.  I  hope  and  believe  that  mediation  will 
solve  the  problem;  but  If  not.  then  I  favor 
appropriate  legislation  along  the  lines  of  the 
railway  mediation  law,  which  has  worked  so 
successfully.  National  defense  must  be  para- 
mount to  every  other  consideration,  whether 
It  be  labor,  capital,  or  agriculture. 

Making  the  tools  with  which  to  do  the  Job 
is  the  first  essential  In  modern  warfare,  and 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 
men  must  be  trained  In  this  work  by  the 
thousands,  to  the  end  that  our  output  of 
machines,  arms,  and  munitions  may  reach 
the  point  where  this  Nation  leads  all  nations 
of  the  world  in  production  of  armament. 

I  hope  and  believe  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  send  an  expeditionary  force  to  Europe 
In  this  conflict.  This  war  will  be  won  by 
Britain  with  the  help  of  American  factories, 
American  machines,  American  labor,  Ameri- 
can Ideas  and  Ideals — provided  there  is  de- 
Uvery. 

One  of  our  businessmen  recently  declared 
this  a  Nation  on  wheels.  A  Berlin  editor 
came  back  with:  "But  wheels  cant  cross  the 
ocean."  This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of 
convoys,  which  is  being  discussed  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  and  in 
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Congress.  The  question  brings  bitter  divi- 
sions among  otir  people,  and  every  day  I 
receive  letters  and  telegrama  on  both  sides 
of  the  proposal. 

So  far  Congress  has  not  given  the  matter 
consideration,  nor  has  the  President  made  a 
statement  as  to  whether  he  deems  it  neces- 
sary that  otir  Navy  be  vised  to  guard  the 
supplies  which  we  promised  Britain  to  aid 
her  m  winning  this  war.  It  Is  possible  that 
patrols  the  President  has  ordered  to  duty  may 
prove  sufficiently  effective  to  get  these  sup- 
plies Into  Bngllsh  hands,  and  that  this  plan 
will  be  given  time  to  show  what  results  can 
be  accomplished. 

The  American  people  have  already  taxed 
themselves  In  the  prodigious  sum  ol  $7,000,- 
000.000  to  help  Briuin  against  the  dictators, 
who  seek  not  only  destruction  of  the  British 
Empire  but  democracy  wherever  It  exists— 
and  that  means  us,  and  don't  you  forget  It. 
Tremendous  as  cur  national  debt  has  be- 
come, and  heavy  as  our  taxes  are  at  this 
time,  more  taxes  must  be  levied  and  vastly 
greater  hardships  endured  thau  have  been 
known  In  our  lifetime.  Sacrifice,  toll,  and 
xinlty  of  purpose  can  alone  achieve  the  results 
to  which  we  have  set  our  faces. 

I  favor  material  reduction  In  all  non- 
defense  approprUtlons  and  a  gradual  working 
of  such  activities  Into  the  defense  program, 
so  far  as  It  Is  possible  to  do  so. 

The  American  people  will  never  consent 
that  their  sacrifices  shall  be  made  In  vain  and 
that  the  ships  bearing  our  supplies  shall  go 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Instead 
of  the  shores  of  that  island  which  bleeds 
from  wounds  Inflicted  by  the  archcrlmln<\l 
Nazis,  but  which  to  resolved  to  conquer  or 

die. 

The  matter  of  convoys  then  must  be  left  to 
future  determination,  and  I  am  frank  to  say 
I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  President 
will  recommend  this  action,  or  whether  Con- 
gress will  act  favorably  should  he  do  so. 

But  the  Issue  Is  clear— England  loses  with- 
out our  help — and  not  token  help,  but  more 
and  ever  more  help — and  If  she  is  to  win,  she 
absolutely  must  have  those  things  we  can 
send  her  across  the  Atlantic.  To  see  that 
they  get  there  then  Is  our  problem,  and  It 
must  be  solved,  or  our  efforts  are  vain,  our 
money  wasted,  and  we  are  left  with  the  pros- 
pect of  facing  alone  thoee  powers  that  speak 
only  the  language  of  bombs  In  dealing  with 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

K  It  develops  that  there  Is  no  way  to  get 
supplies  and  munitions  to  Britain,  who  Is  also 
making  our  fight,  except  to  convoy,  then  I 
say  convoy.  Regardless  of  what  It  costs.  It  Is 
the  best  Insvirance  policy  we  can  buy. 

If  Hitler  should  win  this  war — and  I  dis- 
regard Muaeollnl.  for  be  la  but  a  corpse  held 
up  by  Hitler's  hands — he  would  be  undis- 
puted master  of  Europe,  a  large  part  of  Asia, 
and  Africa.  His  policy  at  "divide  and  con- 
quer." which  he  has  applied  In  every  instance 
to  this  time  when  he  has  attacked  a  nation, 
would  be  directed  to  this  hemisphere,  and 
his  propaganda  machine — already  working 
overtime  here — would  go  to  every  length  to 
foment  Internal  strife  among  the  people  of 
the  United  Sutes.  as  well  as  our  neighbors 
to  the  South. 

If  we  valxie  our  way  of  life,  our  freedom  of 
■peech.  treedom  of  the  press,  our  heritage 
of  liberty  which  has  come  down  to  us  from 
the  revered  founders  of  this  Ctovemment,  we 
will  awake  from  our  dream  of  security  and 
the  comfortable  idea  that  Isolation  is  still 
poealble.  and  prepare  to  meet  the  most  un- 
acrupuloua.  the  moet  inhuman,  the  moet 
deadly  enemy  that  has  ever  arisen  to 
threaten  the  safety,  If  not  the  life,  of  every 
man  who  dwells  under  a  free  government. 

We  must  prepare  to  meet  him  and  to  aid 
In  destroying  his  power  we  it  be  tised  to 
destroy  us.    For,  believe  me,  he  wotUd  crush 


us  If  he  could,  as  he  has  crushed  under  his 
iron  heel  of  despotism  the  free  peoples  of 
Europe.  His  puppets  have  but  lately  declared 
that  the  United  States  is  a  100-percent  enemy, 
and  with  Herr  HlUer  this  would  caU  for  100- 
percent  extinction. 

If  England  goes  down  under  the  merciless 
blows  he  rains  dally  on  her  women  and  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  her  docks  and  factories,  then 
we  are  next,  and  none  of  us  need  turn  aside 
from  the  prospect,  as  a  chicken  that  puts  his 
head  imder  his  wing  in  face  of  danger  and 
believes  he  Is  safe. 

Aside  from  oiu'  natural  and  altruistic  wish 
to  bold  up  the  hands  of  all  democracies  who 
have  defied  the  totalitarian  juggernaut,  the 
necessity  of  self-preservation  demands  that 
we  Insure  final  victory  for  Britain  and  the 
brave  men  of  conquered  countries  who  have 
escaped  to  fight  at  her  side.  If  she  loses  this 
fight,  we  shall  find  ovirselves  encircled  with 
enemies  that  know  no  law  but  the  law  of  the 
Jungle.  We  will  unite  as  one  man  to  meet 
this  threat  to  our  lives  and  our  sacred  Insti- 
tutions. We  wlU  give  of  our  work  and  our 
treasure,  and  If  need  be,  our  lives  to  the  end 
that  our  Nation  may  live  to  fulfill  her  great 
destiny  among  the  peoples  of  the  world  and 
that  democracy  shaU  not  perish.  Though 
now  It  lies  prone  in  many  lands  under  the 
lash  of  the  most  powerful  and  ruthless  dic- 
tator this  world  has  ever  known.  It  shall,  with 
our  help  and  encouragement,  live  again. 
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RESOLUTION  BY  EIGHTEENTH  DISTRICT 
AMERICAN  LEGION  OF  TEXAS 


Mr.  WORLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  received  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Eighteenth  District  American  Legion  of 
Texas,  recently  assembled  In  convention 
at  Amarillo,  Tex,,  which  Is  set  out  below. 

Because  this  resolution  springs  from 
<me  of  the  most  loyal  and  patriotic  groups 
In  all  America,  and  because  the  senti- 
ments expressed  therein  are  shared  by 
many  others  In  the  United  States.  I  wish 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  to  this  expression  of  genuine 
loyalty  and  patriotism  from  men  whom  I 
am  distinctly  proud  to  represent  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress. 

Ihe  resolution  follows: 

Be  It  rememhered  that  the  Eighteenth  Dis- 
trict American  Legion  of  Texas  In  convention 
afflembled  in  the  city  of  AmarUlo.  Tex.,  at 
its  spring  seesion.  April  19  and  20,  1941, 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 
,  .        "Reaolution  IX 

"Whereas  this  organization  is  composed  ol 
men  who  know  what  war  means  to  our  Na- 
tlcn,  including  its  horrible  details,  and  are 
each  Individually  Interested  In  Uvlng  in  a 


nation  where  peace,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  Individual  happiness  is  our  principal  wish 
and  desire:  that  we  believe  in  the  principles 
of  democracy  as  we  know  it  In  America:  that 
we   believe  in  the  entire  principles  of  free 
speech,  right  to  handle  our  own  affairs  as 
free  men.  including  the  right  to  operate  otir 
own  businesses  or  Join  together  in  any  or- 
ganization for  the  promotion  of  our  mutual 
welfare  as  individuals  or  as  collective  organ- 
ization without  the  Interference  of  Govern- 
ment function  so  long  as  we  ptirsue  such 
actions  and  conduct  under  the  principles  for 
which  this  Government  was  founded;   that 
we  believe  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  individ- 
ual, State,  and  Nation,  as  we  understand  the 
principles  of  this,  the  greatest  democracy  of 
all  time;  yet,  we  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  as  members  of  the 
American   Legion   and   of   this   organization 
(the  Eighteenth  District  American  Legion  of 
Texas),  believe  that  the  time  has  come  in 
America  when  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nation, 
as  such,  must  be  the  primary  interest  of  all 
of  us  who  love  the  principles  this  Nation 
represents;   we  believe  that  Interest  of  the 
individual  who  is  engaged  in  the  production 
of  materials  of  war,  which  the  National  Gov- 
ernment has  set  in  motion.  \b  not  superior 
to  the  rights,  liberties.  Interests,  and  financial 
affairs  of  those  young  Americans  who  have 
been  called  to  the  colors  of  our  Nation  to  pre- 
pare to  defend  the  Nation  against  those  who 
might  assault  us  within  the  very  near  future: 
that  the  Interest  of  the  Individual  who  will 
gain    financially    from    the    production    or 
manufacture  of   these  implements  of  war- 
fare is  not  superior  to  the  interest  of  the 
Nation  and  the  young  manhood  of  America 
now   training  to  use  such  Implements;   we, 
therefore,  believe  that  those  individuals  In 
labor    organization    and    the    ownership    of 
maniifacturlng  industries  should  be  caused 
to  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  international 
relations  of  our  Nation  and  the  necessity  for 
the  unhampered  completion  of  our  defense 
program  as  started  by  Congress  and  our  Presi- 
dent;  we  believe   that  much  of  the  delay, 
strikes,  and  violence  that  has  been  evident  in 
recent  montlis  Is  propagated  by  subversive 
elements  that  have  been  infiltrated  into  our 
country  for  the  particular  purpose  of  delay- 
ing, hindering,  and  stopping  the  production 
of  these  Implements  of  warfare  and  the  de- 
lay of  ovir  other  preparatory  efforts  toward 
preserving  our  democracy,  which  we  feel  will 
be  facing  us  In  the  immediate  future;  we  be- 
lieve   that    our    public    officials    should    be 
aroused  to  the  extent  of  taking  over,  if  neces- 
sary, the  production  of  our  defense  program 
and  to  handle  harshly  those  who  would  inter- 
fere; and  in  this  respect  we  would  offer  our 
services  to  our  Nation  In  any  way  we  might 
be  able  to  assist  properly  to  handle  such  nec- 
essary action,  to  the  end  that  we  may  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  liberty,  jtistlce,  freedom, 
and  democracy,  all  other  interests  (personal 
and  financial)  notwithstanding:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved.  That  this  convention  go  on  rec- 
ord as  above  indicated,  and  that  as  much 
publicity  as  possible  be  given  to  the  matter 
herein  contained  in  order  that  the  public 
may  be  aroused  to  a  realization  of  the  situa- 
tion as  we  believe  It  to  be  at  this  time,  to  the 
end  that  action  be  had  without  delay  as 
herein  indicated,  and  our  public  officials  re- 
sponsible for  action  be  delivered  copies  of  this 
resolution,  including  our  Congressmen.  Sena- 
tors, and  our  State  and  national  Legion 
organizations." 

Respectfully  submitted  this  date  first  above 
mentioned. 

LSWIS  M.  OOOORICH. 

Resolutions  Committee. 

HZSSHEL  E.  MTTT.gB, 
BlATNABO  DSAKX. 
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Mr.  VAN  ZANI^T.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Idea  of  longevity  pay  for  postal  employees 
is  the  age-old  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  rewarding  faithful  and  honest 
service. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that 
it  Is  in  no  way  a  mere  increase  In  salary 
but  is  in  reality  a  systematic  method  of 
advancing  the  salary  of  postal  employees 
according  to  their  length  of  service. 

When  it  is  realized  that  since  1925  there 
has  been  no  salary  reclassification  for 
postal  employees  and  that  meanwhile 
organized  labor  has  made  marked  prog- 
ress in  securing  pay  increases  in  many 
trades  and  crafts,  it  is  only  practicing  the 
age-old  virtue  of  being  just  to  the  tiiou- 
sands  of  post-ofiBce  employees  to  adopt 
at  this  time  the  longevity  legislation  pro- 
viding increases  based  on  faithful  service 
for  a  stated  length  of  time. 

The  Post  OflQce  Service  in  the  United 
States  has  been  a  criterion  for  many 
years.  The  vast  number  of  postal  workers 
are  skilled  and  educated  and  are  con- 
stantly kept  alert  by  the  rigid  require- 
ments of  their  work  which  demand  that 
eflBciency  ratings  must  be  maintained  at 
a  high  level. 

With  postal  revenues  reaching  an  all- 
time  high,  as  evidenced  by  a  recent  report 
of  the  Postmaster  General,  it  Is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  total  Income  for 
January  1941.  of  $67,882,760.  as  compared 
to  January  1940,  was  in  excess  of  $4,000,- 
000.  The  last  fscal  year,  according  to 
the  Postmaster  General,  netted  a  postal 
surplus  of  over  $18,500,000. 

With  such  an  army  of  faithful  and 
efficient  workers  as  comprises  the  postal 
employees  of  America,  I  am  confident 
that  Congress  should  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  revising  pay  schedules  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  for  16  years  no  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  this  Important 
branch  of  the  Government  service. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  upward 
trend  in  living  costs  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  our  Government  and  that 
marked  increases  have  occurred  In  many 
of  the  every-day  commodities  of  life. 

Postal  employees  and  their  families 
with  every  other  American  citizen  are 
feeling  the  effects  of  the  increase  in  cost 
of  living  and  the  heavy  taxes  that*are 
necessary  to  carry  the  burden  of  main- 
taining an  adequate  national  defense. 
This  Is  an  additional  reason  among  the 
several  advanced  In  support  of  the 
longevity  bill. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  remember  that 
the  greatest  benefit  from  this  legislation 


will  be  reflected  In  the  stimulus  to  the 
Initiative  and  the  morale  of  every  postal 
employee  who  Is  now  facing  a  stationary 
pay  level  after  he  has  reached  his  high- 
est automatic  grade,  usually  attained  in 
the  first  5  or  10  years  of  service.  This 
rank  injustice  to  the  great  army  of  loyal 
and  faithful  postal  workers  In  America 
must  be  corrected  and  the  remedy  is  the 
prompt  enactment  of  the  longevity  bill. 


Florida  Ship  Canal  Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF  NEW  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  26.  1941 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Flor- 
ida ship-canal  project  again  claims  the 
attention  of  a  few  Members  of  this  body, 
for  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
voted  11  to  8  in  favor  of  the  canal,  with 
several  of  the  majority  members  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  oppose  it  on  the  floor. 

When  the  Senate  in  March  1936  re- 
jected the  proposal  to  put  up  $12,000,000 
more  for  the  Florida  canal  project  it  was 
thought  that  the  last  had  been  heard  of 
this  enterprise.  But  here  it  is  up  again 
on  a  favorable  report  of  the  House  com- 
mittee. 

The  assertion  that  opposition  to  the 
completion  of  the  project  is  that  of  selfish 
interest  suggests  that  some  facts  rather 
than  fancies  relative  to  the  situation  may 
not  be  amiss. 

Since  the  project  was  first  proposed 
It  has  been  a  subject  of  sharp  contro- 
versy in  which  leading  citizens  of  Florida 
have  been  Involved.    Persons  of  respon- 
sibility have  declared  the  proposed  canal 
economically  unjustified;  they  have  as- 
serted that  it  would  impose  on  the  State 
of  Florida  burdensome  expenses  of  con- 
struction  and  maintenance   of  bridges 
and  other  adjuncts  to   the  waterway. 
Geologists  have   reported  that   such   a 
canal  would  contaminate  underground 
water,  would  make  it  brackish,  and  so 
would  destroy  sources  of  potable  supply 
and  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  agri- 
culture of  the  State.    Besides,  officials  of 
water  transportation  have  repeated  that 
they  would  adhere  to  their  earlier  dec- 
larations that  they  would  not  use  the 
completed  canal.    The  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  rivers  and  harbors  reports  that 
the  reasonable  assured  present  and  pros- 
pective  benefits   from   a   canal   across 
Florida  do  not  establish  the  economic 
justification  for  the  large  expenditures 
necessary  for  its  construction.    All  these 
arguments  against  the  canal  may  be 
waived  and  there  yet  remains  one  In- 
dubitable fact  that  should  condemn  the 
project  at  this  time— the  fact  that  the 
proposed  waterway  is  not  a  necessity. 


Construction  of  the  canal  is  desired  at 
this  time  by  three  groups — some  poli- 
ticians who  would  benefit  by  the  patron- 
age it  would  give  them,  some  contractors 
and  innumerable  political  hangers-on 
who  would  get  a  bite  at  huge  Federal  and 
smaller  State  appropriations,  and  some  of 
that  part  of  the  public  that  has  not  awak- 
ened from  the  dream  that  the  way  lo 
make  people  prosperous  is  to  throw  away 
their  money. 

Why  divert  the  $200,000,000  that  the 
canal  would  cost  and  labor  so  vital  to  the 
production  of  items  urgently  needed  for 
defense  to  the  construction  of  a  project 
which  wUl  not  be  available  unUl  1947? 
The  United  States  will  need  every  dollar 
and  every  man  it  has  in  order  to  produce 
the  ships,  the  airplanes,  the  tanks,  the 
gims.  and  the  food  that  are  now  and  will 
be  required  of  It. 

If  the  canal  is  built,  its  cost  will  be  paid 
by  men  and  women  who  can  least  afford 
to  pay  for  it.  This  every  Member  of  this 
body  knows  and  against  those  of  them 
who  seek  to  put  the  canal  project  through, 
not  against  those  who  oppose  the  scheme, 
will  lie  a  justifiable  accusation  of  selfish- 
ness in  striving  to  lay  on  the  backs  of 
an  already  overtaxed  people  a  still  heavier 
load,  merely  that  there  may  be  created 
more  material  for  the  construction  and 
repair  of  political  fences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  for  two  reasons; 
first,  I  have  never  been  able  to  have  any- 
one explain  to  me  the  necessity  for  the 
canal;  and  second:  I  beheve  there  is  a 
great  hazard  to  the  fresh-water  supply 
of  the  Florida  Peninsula  in  this  project. 
I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
the  testimony  presented  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  back 
in  1937  and  apparently  some  of  the  pro- 
ponents do  not  understand  agricultural 
conditions  and  necessities  in  the  Florida 
Peninsula.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize 
that  while  Florida  has  a  heavy  annual 
rainfall,  80  percent  of  it  falls  during  4 
months  of  the  year,  and  that  it  must  be 
stored  up  in  the  ground  for  use  during 
the  remaining  8  months.  One  of  the 
greatest  crimes  committed  In  Florida 
during  the  past  10  years  was  the  creation 
of  hundreds  of  drainage  districts  so  that 
today  many  areas  have  been  so 
thoroughly  drained  that  the  land  is  prac- 
tically valueless  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

If  the  traffic  through  this  canal  will  be 
as  heavy  as  assured  by  the  proponents,  a 
little  simple  arithmetic  indicates  that 
due  to  drawbridges  being  up  to  allow 
boats  to  go  through,  the  main  highways 
and  railroads  will  be  closed  more  than  12 
hours  out  of  the  24  to  allow  the  passage 
of  boats.  With  the  heavy  traffic  to  and 
from  Florida,  both  by  rail  and  road  dur- 
ing 6  or  7  months  of  the  year.  It  seems 
that  this  would  be  a  tremendous  handi- 
cap to  both  the  highways  and  railroads, 
if  they  were  blocked  over  50  percent  of 
the  time  due  to  drawbridges. 

One  of  the  most  ridiculous  features  of 
the  canal,  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  stressed  Is  the  fact  that  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  cut  27  miles  out  Into  the  open 
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Gulf  of  Mexico  in  order  to  reach  a  navi- 
gable depth  In  the  Gulf  of  30  feet.    It  la 
proposed  to  build  a  breakwater  on  the 
south  side  of  this  cut,  which  is  the  shore 
side.    Inasmuch  as  the  cut  would  run 
southwesterly  from  the  mouth  of  the  ca- 
nal, and  the  most  damaging  winds  are 
3-  and  4-day  northwesters,  which,  strik- 
ing broadside,  would  fill  the  cut  in  very  | 
few  days.    I  am  reliably  informed  that  it 
costs  the  Government  $385,000  every  2 
years  to  maintain  a  short  cut  at  the  en- 
trance to  Tampa  Harbor.    Based  on  these 
figures,  what  would  it  cost  to  maintain 
a  27-niile  unprotected  cut  out  in  the  open 
Gulf?    I  believe  the  maintenance  of  this 
cut  would  amount  to  considerably  more 
than  any  saving  that  could  ever  be  made 
to  water-borne  commerce  at  present  com- 
ing through  the  Florida  Straits. 

There  are.  of  course,  a  few  business  in- 
terests, especially  wholesalers  who  sup- 
ply towns  north  of  the  canal,  who  were 
formerly  opposed  to  the  canal,  who  are 
not  expressing  themselves  publicly,  due 
to  the  black-listing  of  these  wholesalers 
for  their  former  canal  activities. 

I  believe  that  St.  Petersburg  is  the  only 
town  in  south  Florid*  which  has  advo- 
cated the  building  of  the  canal,  and  they, 
of  course,  believe  that  if  the  canal  is  con- 
structed they  wUl  attract  all  of  the  yachts 
and  tourist  traflBc  from  Miami  and  Palm 
Beach  by  having  St.  Petersburg  made  ac- 
cessible to  such  small  craft. 

■For  the  privilege  of  expending  $200.- 
000,000  of  your  money,  and  your  grand- 
children's money,  in  building  a  canal  of 
no  economic  or  commercial  value,  they 
would  destroy  God's  most  bountiful  gift 
to  Florida:  that  is.  its  important  water- 
bearing formation  of  Ocala  limestone.  No 
amount  of  money  could  ever  replace  it. 
The  damage  to  their  growers,  municipali- 
ties and  business  houses  could  be  meas- 
ured (mly  in  billions. 


Great  Laket-SL  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  laCBIGAN 

IN  1HE  HOUSS  OF  REPRiSENTATTVBS 


Monday.  May  26,  1941 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  MICHIGAN  TRUCK- 
INO  ASSOCIA-nON 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  present  for 
the  RxcoRO  the  position  taken  by  the 
common  carrier  in  Michigan,  the  Michi- 
gan Trucking  Association,  toward  the 
proposed  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way. This  great  organisation,  in  con- 
nection with  the  transportation  of  goods 


as  a  common  carrier,  takes  the  position 
that  the  completion  of  the  seaway  would 
be  of  very  great  benefit  to  the  entire 
Middle  Western  section  and  the  Great 
Lakes  area  of  the  Nation.  The  extension 
of  commerce,  its  aid  to  national  defense, 
its  potential  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the 
transportation  of  goods  both  of  the  farm 
and  of  the  factory,  will  sUmulate  and 
increase  commerce  and  serve  for  the 
benefit  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Those  who  oppose  completion  of  this 
seaway  on  the  ground  that  its  cost  is  pro- 
hibitive and  that  It  would  amount  to 
$1,000,000,000  are  grossly  in  error  and  not 
in  accordance  with  the  estimates  fur- 
nished by  the  engineers  of  this  Govern- 
ment The  actual  cost  to  the  United 
States  wiU  be  approximately  $200,000,000 
when  the  sale  of  power  generated  inci- 
dent to  the  construction  of  the  seaway 
is  credited  against  the  total  cost. 

SBSOLtmON  TO  THE  MICHIGAN  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  BOARD  OF 
GOVERNORS  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  TRUCKING  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  soon  to  consider  enabling  legislation  to  set 
up  machinery  which  will  make  possible  the 
deepening  of  the  approximately  48-mlle  bot- 
tleneck In  the  St.  Lawrence  River;  and 

Whereas  the  construction  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Channel,  as  proposed  by  the  plans  now 
before  Congress.  wlU  Unk  the  Middle  West 
and  the  AUantlc,  and  wUl  enable  the  Great 
Lakes  States  to  make  their  full  contribution 
to  the  present  defense  needs  of  our  Nation 
and  to  participate  in  the  post-war  program 
of  rehabilitation;  and 

Whereas  our  national  defense  requires  full 
utilization  of  the  construction  potentialities 
of  our  21  active  shipyards  on  the  Great  Lakes; 
and 

Whereas  a  deepening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
channel  could  be  completed  In  time  to  aid  the 
present  defense  program  and  reliable  engi- 
neering surveys  have  approved  the  feasibility 
of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
forecast  a  benefit  to  the  entire  Nation;  and 
Whereas  a  deep  waterway  from  the  great 
Industrial  State  of  Michigan  and  the  middle 
western  section  of  our  Nation,  which  produces 
more  agricultural  commodities  and  more  in- 
dustrial production  than  any  other  section 
of  the  country.  Is  vital  to  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Great-Lakes-St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way 18  not  only  a  defense  measure,  but  also 
will  provide  a  meet  economical  method  of 
transportation  for  the  Industrial,  agricul- 
tural, and  mining  commodities  of  the  Middle 
West'  to  the  markets  of  America  and  the 
world:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Michigan  TrucUng  Association,  representing 
the  operators  of  thottsands  of  commercial 
motor  vehicles  in  Michigan,  That  we  respect- 
fully request  the  Michigan  Members  In  the 
Congress  ol  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation enabling  the  completion  of  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  at  the 
earliest  possible  time;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  the  State  of  Michigan. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
Board  or  Governors, 

Michigan  Trucking  Assocution, 
By  D.  B.  Smith.  Manager. 
Approved  May  15, 1941. 


Development   of   the  Merchant   Marint 
ViUl  to  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  WINDER  R.  HARRIS 

of  vibginia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 


Monday.  May  26,  1941 


ADDRESS      BY     HON.      SCHUYLER     OTM 
BLAND,  OP  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  HARRIS  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Honorable  Scmnr- 
LER  Otis  Bland,  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  the  First  District  of  Virginia 
and  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  , 
on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  observance  of 
National  Maritime  Day  in  Washington, 
DC: 

Today,  more  than  ever  In  the  past,  Amer- 
ica needs  ships  upon  the  seas.  The  World 
War  pointed  the  way  but  we  learned  the 
lesson  only  In  part.  We  soon  forgot.  We 
allowed  our  merchant  marine  to  become  obso- 
lescent and  well-nigh  obsolete.  Por  many 
years  we  Ignored  the  admonition  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  who  said: 

"To  speak  plainly,  we  have  grossly  erred 
In  the  way  in  which  we  have  stunted  and 
hindered  the  development  of  ovir  merchant 
marine.  •  •  •  It  Is  necessary  for  many 
weighty  reasons  of  national  efficiency  and 
development  that  we  should  have  a  great 
merchant  marine.  •  •  •  It  Is  high  time 
we  repaired  our  mistake  and  resumed  ovir 
commercial  Independence  on  the  seas." 

This  message  of  ovir  last  war  President  was 
In  complete  accord  with  the  counsel  of  our 
first  war  President,  the  great  Washington, 
whose  prophetic  vision  saw  far  Into  the  fu- 
ture and  whose  words  of  wisdom  become  more 
hallowed  as  time  rolls  on.  In  one  of  hla 
first  messages  to  the  Congress,  he  warned 
us  that: 

"We  should  not  overlook  the  tendency  of 
war  to  abridge  the  means,  and  thereby   at 
least  enhance  the  price,  of  transporting  pro- 
ductions to  their  proper  markets." 
Washington  said: 

"I  recommend  it  to  your  serious  reflection*  , 
how  fM  and  in  what  mode  It  may  be  ex- 
pedient to  guard  against  embarrassments 
from  these  contingencies  by  such  encourage- 
ment to  our  own  navigation  as  will  render 
our  commerce  less  dependent  on  foreign  bot- 
toms which  may  fall  us  in  the  very  momenta 
most  Interesting  to  both  these  great  objects." 
Theodore  Roosevelt  knew  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  In  times  of  peace  and  war.  Hear  him 
in  one  of  his  messages  to  Congress: 

"To  the  spread  of  our  trade  In  peace  and 
the  defense  of  our  flag  In  war  a  great  and 
prosperous  merchant  marine  is  Indispensable. 
We  should  have  ships  of  our  own  and  seamen 
of  our  own  to  convey  our  goods  to  neutral 
markets,  and  In  case  of  need,  to  reinforce  our 
battle  line." 

Let  us  invoke  the  spirit  of  the  mart3nred 
McKinley,  who  knew  the  humiliation  which 
we  suffered  in  1898  when  we  had  not  Ameri- 
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ean  ships  or  seamen  adequate  for  war,  when 
we  had  to  search  the  ports  of  Europe  for 
transports  and  colliers,  when  we  bought  war 
vessels  abroad,  when  we  had  to  enlist  lands- 
men and  foreign  seamen  to  man  our  ships 
of  war.  and  when  returns  show  that  one- 
third  of  our  naval  crews  were  foreigners.  If 
the  countries  of  which  these  foreigners  were 
nationals  had  favored  Spain,  we  would  have 
been  short  of  men  and  ships. 

President  McKinley  spoke  from  the  travail 
of  trying  hours  when  he  said: 

"Our  national  development  will  be  one- 
sided and  unsatisfactory  as  long  as  the  re- 
markable growth  of  cur  Inland  Industries  re- 
mains unaccompanied  by  progress  upon  the 
seas.  There  Is  no  lack  of  constitutional  au- 
thority for  legislation  which  shall  give  to 
this  country  maritime  strength  commensu- 
rate with  Its  Industrial  achievements  and 
with  its  rank  among  the  npitions  of  the  earth. 

"We  must  encourage  our  merchant  marine. 
We  must  have  more  ships.  They  must  be  un- 
der the  American  flag,  built  and  manned  and 
owned  by  Americans.  They  will  not  only  be 
profitable  in  a  commsrcial  sense;  they  will 
be  messengers  of  peace  and  amity  wherever 
they  go." 

Today  the  cry  is  ships,  more  ships,  and  yet 
again  more  ships.  That  call  comes  now  from 
fighting  freemen  to  whom  liberty  Is  yet 
dearer  than  life,  ^  'ho  prefer  death  to  slavery. 

That  call  shall  not  go  unanswered.  Free- 
men shall  not  forsake  the  free.  Ships  shall 
be  sent.  The  liberties  of  the  world  shall  yet 
be  saved  by  ships. 


The  Congressional  Record  Should  Be  in 
Every  High  School  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  26.  1941 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
back  in  1789  that  Thomas  Jefferson  said: 

Whenever  the  people  are  well-informed, 
they  can  be  trusted  with  their  own  govern- 
ment; whenever  things  get  so  far  wrong  as 
to  attract  their  notice,  they  may  be  relied  on 
to  set  them  right, 

I  have  that  thought  In  mind  this  after- 
noon as  I  introduce  a  bill  to  change  the 
number  of  Congressional  Records  that 
Members  of  Congress  are  allowed  from 
the  present  allotment  of  68  to  one  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  send  the  Record 
to  all  high  schools  and  public  libraries  in 
their  districts,  in  addition  to  the  number 
now  provided. 

I  think  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  a  very, 
very  small  percent  of  the  voters  of  the 
United  States  have  ever  seen  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Yet  the  people  are 
the  stockholders  or  owners  of  America. 
They  should  be  familiar  with  the  pro- 
ceedings and  the  actions  of  their  trustees 
in  Washington.  The  schools  of  America 
should  not  only  study  about  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  but  they 
should  study  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  I  contend  that  it  will  not 
only  make  better  schools  but  it  will  make 


a  better  Government  if  the  students  of 
America  are  constantly  studying  the  daily 
record  of  our  proceedings  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  may  be 
asked.  How  can  the  schools  of  our  coun- 
try use  the  Congressional  Record?  I 
have  given  some  thought  to  that  subject, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  many 
ways  in  which  the  high  schools  of  Amer- 
ica can  make  good  use  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.    Here  are  some  of  them: 

1.  As  a  geography  project,  the  instruc- 
tor could  have  his  class  chart  and  classify 
the  votes  on  important  issues  over  a 
period  of  several  months  on  a  sectional 
basis  to  determine  what  effect  geography 
has  upon  the  political  trends.  An  exam- 
ple of  this  would  be  to  prove  or  disprove 
that  Representatives  from  coal-produc- 
ing areas  work  and  vote  against  hydro- 
electric projects.  Another  example  would 
be  the  charting  up  of  the  geographical 
effect  upon  political  issues,  such  as  our 
foreign  policy  and  our  attitude  toward 
war. 

2.  Classes  in  literature  might  collect 
r.nd  compile  the  prayers  of  the  Chaplain 
of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate  for  their 
literary  value. 

3.  History  students  might  be  assigned 
the  task  of  checking  all  speeches  in  Con- 
gress that  made  any  reference  to  histori- 
cal documents  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  Congressmen  were  historically 
correct  in  their  references. 

4.  Classes  in  literature  could  compile, 
identify,  as  to  title  and  authorship, 
all  poetry  quoted  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

5.  Similar  activities  with  reference  to 
prose  quotations  could  be  undertaken  by 
the  classes  in  literature. 

6.  Each  student  could  be  required  to 
record  and  tabulate  the  votes  of  his  own 
Congressman  and  Senators. 

7.  Various  bookkeeping  projects  could 
be  undertaken  by  mathematical  classes 
involving  appropriation  bills  passed  by 
the  Congress.  I  realize  that  this  sugges- 
tion calls  for  wisecracks  about  the  im- 
possibility of  keeping  track  of  Federal 
expenditures.  The  youth  of  America 
better  keep  track  of  these  expenditures 
because  they,  and  their  posterity,  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  pay  the  bills. 

8.  Classes  in  government  could  read 
and  analyze  the  debate  on  both  sides  of 
the  current  controversial  issues,  as  the 
Record  came  to  them  day  by  day  and 
then  take  their  own  votes  based  upon 
their  study  of  the  debate. 

9.  The  class  could  follow  the  procedure 
as  suggested  in  paragraph  8,  but  in  tak- 
ing their  vote  they  would  sit  as  judges  of 
the  debate,  as  to  its  effectiveness  or  lack 
of  effectiveness. 

10.  The  classes  in  government  could 
have  a  special  group  that  studied  the  pro- 
cedure and  rules  of  Congress  so  that  they 
could  interpret  to  the  others  the  various 
motions,  points  of  order,  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  and  other  parliamentarian  situa- 
tions. 

11.  Classes  in  literature  could  prepare 
news  articles,  including  headlines,  of  the 
proceedings  in  Congress  as  taken  direct- 
ly from  the  Congressional  Record. 


12.  Another  very  effective  writing  proj- 
ect would  be  the  writing  of  editorials 
based  upon  the  classes'  news  sCbries  of 
the  previous  day. 

13.  After  an  issue  had  been  studied,  di- 
rectly from  the  Congressional  Record, 
essays  might  be  written  on  the  subject. 
Why  I  Believe  That  My  Congressman 
Voted  Correctly,  or  Why  I  Believe  That 
My  Congressman  Voted  Incorrectly. 

14.  As  a  mathematics  project  the  class 
could  determine  the  percentage  of  the 
votes  for  and  against  the  bill,  the  num- 
ber absent,  the  number  who  did  not  vote, 
and  the  number  of  excused  absences. 

15.  Summaries  of  the  views  of  stu- 
dents on  either  side  of  controversial  is- 
sues could  be  written  and  the  best  sum- 
maries published  in  local  papers. 

16.  Classes  in  government  could  check 
every  reference  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  made  in  debates  in 
Congress,  refer  to  that  section  in  the 
Constitution,  and  determine  whether  or 
not  the  speaker  was  correct  in  his  ap- 
plication. 

17.  After  the  debate  and  vote  on  an 
issue  of  wide  importance  had  been 
studied  by  a  class  from  its  original 
source,  the  Congressional  Record,  the 
class  could  have  an  informal  discussion 
on  this  subject,  of  whether  or  not  the 
newspapers  gave  to  the  public  the  most 
vital  and  important  facts  pertaining  to 
the  legislation  enacted. 

18.  A  similar  discussion  as  suggested 
in  paragraph  17  could  be  had  with  refer- 
ence to  the  work  of  the  news  broadcast- 
ers and  radio  commentators. 

19.  Students  in  business  and  agricul- 
tural courses  could  be  required  to  collect, 
preserve,  and  classify  all  tables  published 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  such  as  ta- 
bles dealing  with  volume  of  business 
done,  importa,  prices,  and  the  like. 

20.  On  certain  occasions  students  could 
be  requested  to  challenge  the  accuracy 
and  fairness  of  the  tables  published,  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  19. 

21.  The  history  classes  could  collect 
and  read  all  speeches  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  made  in  commemoration 
of  some  historical  incident  or  anniver- 
sary. 

22.  Public-speaking  classes  could  be 
required  to  study  the  Congressional 
Record  for  any  given  date,  and  they 
could  assume  the  role  of  a  news  broad- 
caster and  give  the  highlights  of  the 
news  as  taken  from  its  original  source. 

23.  Mathematics  classes  could  follow 
the  proceedings  in  reference  to  any  leg- 
islation and  tabulate  the  percent  of 
amendments  offered  to  a  particular  bill 
that  carried. 

24.  All  bills,  speeches,  and  references 
that  in  any  way  affect  the  State 
wherein  the  student  resides  could  be 
cataloged. 

25.  Without  any  particular  planning 
or  project  supervision,  the  students  of 
America  could  thumb  through  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  get  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  how  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  functions. 

In  order  to  maintain  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  a  world  so  hostile  to  it  at  the 
present  time,  eternal  vigilance  is  more 
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nection  with  the  transportaUon  of  goods  |      Approved  May  16,  I94i. 
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should  Study  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  I  contend  that  it  will  not 
only  make  better  schools  but  it  will  make 
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proceedings  in  Congress  as  taken  direct- 
ly from  the  Congressionai.  Record. 
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than  ever  the  price  of  Uberty.  This  lib- 
erty can  be  retained  most  securely  by 
knowledge  and  information  of  the  affairs 
of  our  Government  and  the  activities  of 
our  Representatives  in  Congress.  The 
free  schools.  sjrmboUc  of  our  country's 
interest  in  education,  can  be  best  main- 
tained if  the  students  are  made  to  become 
aware  of  the  doings  of  their  lawmakers 
In  all  possible  phases  of  governmental 
service.  An  intelligent  understanding  of 
government  is  the  first  prerequisite  of 
good  government. 

Our  young  men  and  women  need  an 
opportunity  to  get  facts— facts  that  are 
not  biased  and  colored  by  propaganda  or 
censorship.  Certainly  such  knowledge 
should  be  presented  more  extensively  to 
our  citizenry.  Too  often  the  toga  of 
citizenship  is  donned  all  to  nonchalantly 
by  our  boys  and  girls  when  they  become 
old  enough  to  exercise  their  American 
privileges.  Too  often  they  lack  sufficient 
background  to  enable  them  to  exert  an 
Intelligent  Interest  In  governmental 
affairs. 

Surely  in  a  country  where,  as  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  said,  every  man  shall  have 
the  liberty  "to  be  what  God  made  him." 
we  should  bend  our  every  effort  to  see 
that  the  youth  of  our  country  is  given  an 
opportunity  in  our  schools  and  in  our 
libraries  to  know  and  become  Interested 
In  their  Government.    After  all,  an  unin- 
formed citizenry  makes  a  farce  of  our 
Republic.    And  we  must  remember  that 
information  Is  the  raw  material  of  which 
public  opinion  Is  shaped,  and  it  is  public 
opinion  that  Is  the  backbone  of  our  gov- 
ernmental system.    We  cannot  hope  to 
have  an  Informed  citizenry  by  teaching 
people  after  they  have  reached  maturity 
and  naturally  have  become  less  flexible 
toward  Instruction.    We  need  to  reach 
them  when  they  are  the  boys  and  girls 
in  our  public  schools,  when  they  are  the 
young  men  and  women  crowding  into  our 
public  libraries  to  spend  their  leisure  time. 
Hundreds    of    young   Americans    step 
from  our  country's  schools  each  June. 
From  our  schools  to  citizenship — that  is 
our  view.    What  is  theirs?    Prom  school 
to   what?     Youngsters    are    pragmatic. 
The  proof  of  anything  is  In  its  working, 
and  thank  goodness,  they  will  always  be 
that  way.    But  it  follows,  the  convictions 
of  oiir  maturity  upon  the  lasting  good  of 
the  American  way  are  not  bound  to  be 
accepted,  per  se,  by  the  boys  and  girls 
bom  in  this  lean  and  difficult  ];)eriod  of 
our  Nation's  growth.    Not  automatical- 
ly—not in  the  face  of  great  domestic  un- 
certainty— and  not  in  a  world  torn  by 
fervid  exponents  of  ssmthetic  better  phi- 
losophies.   Not  for  certain. 
As  Jefferson  said  so  many  years  ago: 

Uan  may  be  goremed  by  reason  and  truth. 
Our  flnt  object  should  therefore  be  to  leave 
<^n  to  him  all  the  avenues  of  truth. 

And.  as  he  always  related: 

To  Introduce  the  people  Into  every  depart- 
ment of  Government  •  •  •  Is  the  only 
way  to  Insure  a  long-continued,  and  honest 
Mtmlnlatratlon. 

Our  only  strength  In  America,  our  only 
hope  of  perpetuity,  lies  in  the  revelation 
of  the  truth  of  the  democratic  process — 
the  fundamentals,  if  you  win,  of  votes, 
and  policy,  and  the  mechanics  of  law 


and  welfare.  Once  these  things  are  com- 
prehensively discovered  by  young  Ameri- 
cans, the  vitality  of  their  faith  and  the 
keeness  of  their  interest  will  never  slack- 
en. TO  understand  the  American  way  is 
to  reject  all  currently  glamorous  substi- 
tutes. To  help  provide  an  tmderstanding 
of  the  American  way  is  not  only  to  dis- 
charge an  essential  duty  of  the  Congress 
to  its  people,  but  also  to  assure  a  future 
America  the  brave  continuation  of  those 
principles  which  it  too,  in  its  day,  will 
hold  dear. 

I  ask  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
make  possible  the  further  dissemination 
of  the  Record  so  that  we  may  keep  our 
eternal  vigilance  and  maintain  our  form 
of  Government  in  spite  of  the  hatred  and 
bloodshed  that  is  being  waged  on  every 
side  of  us. 

Let  us  enable  the  young  men  and 
women  of  our  country  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  follow,  through  the  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  the  American 
avenue  of  truth— an  avenue  which  has 
not  been,  and  may  it  never  be  closed. 


An  Unfounded  Attack 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SHREVEPORT 
TIMES 


Mr.   BROOKS.    Mr.   Speaker,   imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  ohreveport  Times  of  May  22,  1941 : 
[From  the  Shreveport  Times  of  May  22,  1941] 

AN  UNFOUNDED  ATTACK 

The  statement  of  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Wlnslow,  Yale 
University  professor,  that  America's  soldiers 
are  "encamped  In  Louisiana  malarial  swamps 
and  adjacent  to  areas  where  you  will  find  ven- 
ereal disease,  dysentery,  hookworm,  and  even 
leprosy"  has  been  knocked  down  from  the 
malarial  standpoint  by  another  Yale  profes- 
sor. H.  H.  Chapman.  Professor  Chapman  de- 
clares that  only  one  Illness  has  been  recorded 
over  24  years  among  Yale  forestry  students 
annually  encamped  for  3  months  in  what  is 
now  the  Central  Louisiana  Army  Training 
Area. 

If  that  was  aU  there  was  to  it.  the  matter 
might  be  left  as  merely  an  academic  discus- 
sion between  two  university  professors.  But 
Dr.  Winslow's  charges  appeared  in  a  national 
magazine  of  especially  large  circulation  among 
mothers  throughout  the  Nation.  It  charged 
that  the  youths  of  Wisconsin.  Iowa,  Michigan, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota  In 
training  in  Louisiana — actually  the  Thirty- 
second  Division  at  Camp  Livingston  and  the 
Thhty-foiirth  Division  at  Camp  Claiborne — 
were  subjected  to  these  health  menaces. 

Such  statements  give  an  impression  directly 
contrary  to  the  facts  and  figures  of  the  United 
SUtes  Public  Health  Service,  the  Louisiana 
State  Board  of  Health,  the  United  States  War 
Department,  and  the  Medical  and  Engineering 
Departments  of  the  United  States  Army.    To 


send  such  false  Impressions  Into  the  homes 
of  thousands  of  northern  boys  now  in  these 
camps,  and  the  tens  of  thousands  to  come 
into  the  Louisiana  training  area  on  maneu- 
vers is  little  less  than  moral  sabotage.  No 
matter  how  good  the  mtent  of  Dr.  Wlnslow 
may  be,  or  how  honest  he  was  in  believing 
what  he  wrote,  the  effect  of  his  statement  on 
the  mothers  and  fathers  of  these  boys  easUy 
might  be  one  of  which  a  "fifth  columnisf  ^ 
could  be  proud. 

Instead  of  being  "in  malarial  swamps,  as 
Dr.  Wlnslow  says.  Camp  Livingston,  where  the 
Wisconsin  boys  referred  to  are  stationed,  has 
lust  been  held  up  to  the  world  in  a  1.000- 
word  eulogy  by  the  War  Department  as  the 
model  of  all  training  camps  from  every  angle. 
Including  sanitation,  public  health,  and  mili- 
tary training.  Every  tent  area  in  It  is  located 
on  a  sloping  hillside  with  perfect  natural 
drainage.  The  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  inspected  and  approved  the  campsite 
before  consUucticn.  Any  lowlands  nearby 
have  been  or  are  being  drained  and  through- 
out the  entire  Livingston  area  there  is  lOO 
percent  activity  in  sanitation  and  health  con- 
trol Tor  malaria  and  aU  other  diseases. 

Camp  Claiborne,  where  the  boys  from  Min- 
nesota and  the  Dakotas.  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Wlnslow.  are  stationed,  is  not  so  roUtog  as  to 
terrain.  But,  again,  the  United  gjates  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  has  given  its  full  approval, 
every  precaution  has  been  installed,  and  the 
sanitation  system  is  worthy  of  any  city  in  the 
United  States  double  the  maximum  popula- 
tion of  Camp  Claiborne. 

If  Dr.  Wlnslow  visited  Camp  Polk,  now 
under  construction  for  an  armored  division. 
he  would  find  Army  engineers  boastlngf 
proudly  of  the  fine,  sloping,  hilly  terrain 
which  is  making  possible  a  sewage  system  op- 
erating entirely  by  gravity— with  no  pump- 
ing system  necessary  to  carry  sewage  to  the 
big  disposal  plants.  He  might  remember,  in 
this  connection  that  New  York  had  to  drain 
a  marsh  (we  call  them  swamps)  to  build  its 
world's  fair,  and  that  Chicago  had  to  make  a 
river  run  backward  to  protect  itself  from  its 
own  sewage. 

Dr.  Wlnslow  boasts  of  what  he  calls  New 
York  State's  "model"  public-health  system, 
citing  the  low  venereal -disease  record  dur- 
ing Army  maneuvers  there  last  summer  as 
proof  of  its  efficiency.  New  York  did  do  a 
fine  Job  of  venereal-disease-control  work  in 
those  maneuvers,  but  why  did  not  Dr.  Wlns- 
low also  state  that  the  official  Army  records 
show  that  Louisiana  did  a  much  finer  Job? 

Dr.  Winslow's  figures  show  venereal  disease 
among  all  soldiers  In  the  New  York  maneu- 
vers at  the  rate  of  only  1  case  In  1,607  men, 
but  he  does  not  mention  that  the  Louisiana 
maneuver  rate  was  only  1  case  in  every 
1,842  soldiers.  He  boasts  that  there  was  only 
one  case  of  syphilis  per  30,000  men  in  the 
New  York  maneuvers,  but  forgets  that  there 
was  only  1  case  per  70,000  men  in  the  Lou- 
isiana maneuvers.  He  boasts  that  In  the 
actual  maneuver  area  in  New  York  venereal 
disease  was  at  the  rate  of  only  1  case  in 
7,333,  but  does  not  mention  that  in  the 
actual  maneuver  area  down  here  the  rate 
was  only  1  case  In  1,777  soldiers. 

Certainly  there  are  malarial  breeding  places 
In  Louisiana:  they  exist  in  almost  every 
State  In  the  Union.  But  Vernon  and  Rapides 
Parishes — the  central  Louisiana  main  train- 
ing area,  reported  only  19  cases  in  1940.  Three  ■ 
were  in  Vernon.  16  in  Rapides.  All  were  civil- 
ian cases  except  1,  in  Camp  Bureaugard. 
Certainly  we  have  venereal  diseases.  It  ex- 
isted on  the  Mayflower,  and  among  Indians 
before  Columbus  crossed  the  ocean. 

The  point  Is  that  we  are  fighting  these 
things  with  every  State  and  Federal  weapon^ 
that  we  are  constantly  on  guard  in  these 
training  areas;  and  that  every  mother  In  the 
North  whose  son  trains  In  Louisiana  may  be 
certain  that  he  is  as  well  protected  as  he 
would  be  at  home.  That  is  what  Dr.  Wlns- 
low shoiild  have  written. 


Food  for  Small  Dmocradet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP.  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  26.  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  MISSOURI  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
privilege  to  extend  into  the  Record  the 
following  resolution  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Sixty-first  Gen- 
eral Assembly  now  meeting  at  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa' 
fives  of  the  Sixty-first  General  Assembly  of 
Missouri,  That  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Food  for  the  Small 
Democracies  be  endorsed  and  approved;  that 
the  ideal  of  the  United  States  of  America  of 
aiding  the  siiflerlng.  starving,  helpless  victims 
of  war's  brutalities  be  reaffirmed;  that  our 
Federal  Qoverimient  be  urged  to  use  Its 
agencies  to  encourage  cooperation  of  the  war- 
ring nations  In  order  that  the  helpless  vlc- 
tlma  of  the  small  democracies  may  be  saved 
from  suffering,  starvation,  and  death;  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  be  Instructed 
to  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each  of 
our  United  States  Senators  and  each  Member 
of  Congress  from  our  State. 


Petition  Af  aintt  InyoWement  of  United 
States  in  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  26.  1941 


K.  Wh««l««,  Representative  Jabccs  O'Conno*, 
and  Representative  Jeannxtti  Rankin. 

Mrs.    John    Lyle,    Mrs.    Fred    Daleen, 
Laverne  Daleen.  Thomas  H.  Jones, 
P.  a.  Boucer,  Robert  B.  Warren, 
Mrs.  O.  Hagen,  Mr.  O.  Hagen,  Mrs. 
Cal.  Olson,  Cal.  Olson.  B.  K.  Pep- 
pier, Mrs.  Earl  Poppler.  Lois  Hey- 
don.  Blanche  Poppler.  P.  L.  Ander- 
son.   WUllam   Shane,    Mrs.   Agnes 
Resnolbreck,  Ole  E.  Halum,  Frank- 
lin Heydon,  Fred  Knoper.  Gerald 
"^         P.  Stolvlg.  Mrs.  F.  T.  Knopes.  John 
W.  Duncan.   R.  E.  Hansen.  J.  B. 
Plummer,    C.    M.    Freeland,    Mrs. 
Emil  Nelson.  Kirs.  James  Vincent, 
M.     Swarthout.     Fred    Wlcklund, 
Mrs.   M.   O.   Farden,   M.   O.   Par- 
den,    Mrs.    L.    N.    Amundson.    L. 
N.    Amundson.    Berger    Johnson, 
Mrs.    Berger   Johnson.   Mrs.   Troy 
Duncan.  Troy  W.  Duncan.  Prank 
Ten-i^olbeck.  Maude  E.  MUler.  Roy 
J.  Miller.  Theresa  Terwolbeck.  Al- 
vln  Mansfield.  Violet  Carlson.  Car- 
rie Jabes.  Mrs.  Wm.  Meldrum.  Sr., 
Mabel  Thorson.  Mrs.  H.  D.  Rolph. 
Mrs.    Martin  Hletpas.   Mrs.  Arvld 
Snudgren,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Hovie.  Mrs. 
Ida  Anderson.  Mrs.  Art  LaValley, 
Mrs.    Ed    Anderson.    Mrs.   George 
Thlelman,   Mrs.    P.   L.    Anderson, 
Mrs.    Lillian    James.    Mrs.    Betsy 
Groves.  Lallle  Rovrelt,  Mrs.  Mar- 
tha   Hyle.    Mrs.    Pete    Sponhelm. 
Mrs.    Howard    AUey.    Mrs.    Floyd 
Hanson.  H.  B.  Wolf.  H.  R.  Hansen. 
E.  W.  Seldlita.  Mrs.  Jerry  Stolvig, 
A.  J.  Hyle.  Fred  Daleen.  Mrs.  El- 
mer Dvmcan.  L.  E.  Duncan.  Ray 
8.  Rudolph.  Hazel  V.  Rudolph. 


PETITION  OF  CITIZENS  OF  JOPLIN.  MONT. 


Mr.  0'CX)NNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  petition: 

Hon.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 

Pre5td€T»C  of  the  United  States: 

Because  we  still  remember  the  years  of 
1916-18  when  our  boys  went  to  Europe  to 
save  our  Nation  from  war  lords  of  Europe 
to  find  later  It  was  Just  another  war.  noth- 
ing accomplished  for  the  many  lives  that 
were  lost,  only  a  debt  that  we  are  still  pay- 
ing. 

We  also  remember  that  In  your  campaign 
pledges  of  last  fall,  that  you  promised  you 
would  not  send  our  boys  across  the  ocean  to 
fight  for  other  nations.  We  are  hereby  ask- 
ing you  to  keep  your  promise  to  us  and  keep 
all  our  boys  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Sponsored  by  the  Women's  Demonstration 
Club  of  Joplin.  Mont.  Signed  by  citizens  of 
Joplln,  Mont.  Copies  sent  to  Senator  BtmTOM 


Do  We  Want  a  Mast  Army? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  G.  SCRUGHAM 

or  NEVADA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 


Monday.  May  26.  1941 

ARTICLE  BY  HON.  ROSS  A.  COLLINS.  OP 
MISSISSIPPI 


Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Hon.  Ross  Collins,  which  was  printed  hi 
the  Reader's  Digest  for  June  1941: 
[From  the  Reader's  Digest  for  June   1941] 

Do  We  Want  a  Mass  Asmt? 
(By  Ross  A.  Collins,  member  and  for  many 

years    chairman    of    the   War    Department 

appropriations  subcommittee  of  the  House 

Appropriations  Committee) 

It  is  now  established  that  the  Germans  who 
broke  the  French  line  at  Sedan,  pushed 
fingers  of  steel  to  the  sea,  cut  off  British 
and  Belgian  forces  in  Flanders,  and  almost 
In  one  stroke  conquered  France's  Army  of 
6.000.000  soldiers,  did  not  exceed  150,000 
men.  The  million  or  more  Germans  who 
followed  them  functioned  principally  to 
occupy  the  conquered  territory. 

It  is  also  established  that  German  losses 
In  this  stupendous  victory  were  fantastically 
small.  Their  losses  were  small,  because  their 
men  were  safeguarded  by  speed  and  armor. 

These  lessons  from  the  Battle  of  France 
have  been  before  us  for  a  year.    We  know 


now  that  the  mechaniied  might  of  only  12 
panzer  divisions,  aided  by  a  few  tho\isand 
airplane  pilots,  inflicted  staggering  losses  and 
swiftly  shattered  France's  old-style  mas* 
Army. 

And  how  are  America's  military  leaders 
profiting  by  these  lessons? 

They  are  building  another  old-style  mass 
Army. 

They  are  giving  outmoded  training  to  the 
million  and  a  half  men  we  will  have  in  camps 
this  summer.  And  they  seem  to  be  seriously 
planning  an  eventual  Army  of  4,318.000  men. 
This  spring  the  Chief  of  Staff  requested  of 
our  committee  funds  for  the  initial  equip- 
ment of  such  a  force. 

This  is  all  wrong.  We  dont  need  a  vast 
Army  of  the  World  War  kind.  I  don't  see  how 
we  could  make  such  a  hugh  Army  efficient, 
or  how  we  could  make  use  of  it.  Few  of  oxir 
officers  understand  modem  war. 

But  that  isn't  the  worst  of  it.  We  haven't 
now.  and  we  can't  get  for  months  or  years, 
enough  modem  and  essential  materiel  to  train 
and  equip  a  mass  army. 

Even  that  isn't  the  worst  of  it.  The  most 
frightening  fact  is  that  too  many  of  our 
highest  military  leaders  arent  even  thinking 
in  terms  of  modern  war. 

As  they  plan  it.  the  bulk  of  our  new  army 
will  be  infantry,  cavalry,  field  artillery,  etc. 
Most  of  the  men  will  travel  on  foot.    Of  our 
33  divisions,  only  one  is  fxilly  motorlied — that 
is.  equipped  with  motor  vehicles  to  transport 
men  and  supplies.    Only  two  are  armored  and 
mechanized  panzer  divisions.    As  this  is  writ- 
ten (AprU  30),  the  War  Departments  plans 
call  for  the  creation  of  two  more  mechanized 
divisions.    This  is  a  rldicxilously  small  num- 
ber.   The  Germans  had  14  panzer  divisions  a 
year  ago.     No  doubt  they  now  have  more. 
We  have  two  in  training — and  two  to  be  cre- 
ated.   What  chance  would  those  4  have  against 
more  than  14  veteran  divisions  of  Nazi  ar- 
mored troops? 

Soldiers  are  of  little  value  unless  thoroughly 
trained  In  their  specialties.  Our  masses  of 
conscripts  are  enlisted  for  only  1  year;  their 
personnel  will  be  turned  over  every  12 
months.  The  same  Is  true  of  the  Reserve 
officers.  Under  such  a  system  we  wUl  never 
get  a  real  army. 

We  formerly  had  five  old-style  Regular 
Army  divisions.  Most  of  their  personnel 
were  distributed  to  form  nuclei  for  new  units 
when  we  began  drafting  men.  As  a  result, 
60  to  80  percent  of  all  divisions  now.  includ- 
ing the  National  Guard,  are  recniits — and 
today  we  have  not  one  division  fit  for  combat. 
I  wonder  If  It  is  good  sense  to  draft  moro 
men  than  we  need  and  then  scatter  such 
military  power  as  we  had  in  an  effort  to  give 
these  new  men  what  at  best  is  only  partial 
training?  Compare  this  with  the  method  of 
the  Germans,  who  manned  mechanized  units 
with  their  best  soldiers  and  trained  them  for 
years  to  operate  alone  or  in  cooperation  with 
the  air  force  before  supplementing  them  with 
mass  troops. 

Under  our  present  system,  too  much  time 
is  given  to  traditional  close-order  drill  and 
practice  In  the  manual  of  arms.  Men  who  are 
to  be  machine  gunners,  tank  drivers, 
armored-car  scouts,  antiaircraft  gunners, 
and  so  on.  are  wasting  precious  hours  when 
engaged  in  parade-ground  marching.  The 
Germans  spend  little  time  In  close-order 
drUl;  their  men  are  trained  thoroughly  in  the 
highly  specialized  activities  of  actual  combat. 
Here,  in  America,  where  we  make  four- 
fifths  of  the  world's  automobiles,  and  count- 
less trucks,  tractors,  and  ether  automotive 
equipment,  where  almost  every  boy  Is  a  me- 
chanic and  where  horse  coUars  are  curiosi- 
ties, our  Army  has  two  cavalry  divisions  and 
Is  contemplating  two  more.  Vans  are  being 
provided  for  the  horses  to  ride  in.  and  tanks, 
with  which  the  Germans  have  been  winning 
battles,  will  protect  the  American  cavalry's 
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while  en  route  in  yum  to  the  scene  of 
•etton. 

Brentxially  the  War  Deputment  oontem- 
plates  8  or  10  tank  dirlslons.  Would  that  It 
had  that  many  now.  Eventually  we  should 
have  at  least  as.  And  apssrt  from  those.  In- 
stead at  having,  as  we  do.  only  1  other  fully 
motortaed  divlslan.  ahle  to  move  on  wheels  at 
high  speed,  why  shouldn't  we  have  many? 

Mo  democracy  can  afford  both  a  powerful 
mechanlaed  army  and  also  such  a  ma6S  army 
as  the  War  Department  Is  planning.  Since 
ire  must  choose  one  or  the  other,  and  since 
a  mass  army  la  helpless  before  a  skilled  mech- 
anised land  force  working  effectively  with 
planes.  I  believe  we  ought  to  demand  that 
our  defense  plans  be  revised  at  once.  We 
should  stop  drafting  men  by  the  million,  and 
concentrate  on  providing  as  swiftly  as  pos- 
sible a  smaller.  mc»:e  manageable  army,  with 
a  much  larger  prop(Htk>n  mechanized  and 
armored.    . 

The  Army's  complaint  that  tanks  are  not 
available  for  training  no  longer  holds.  We 
are  getting  no  heavy  tanks.  But  light  and 
medium  tanks  are  now  coming  off  produc- 
tion lines  in  sufficient  numbers  to  train  and 
•quip  more  mechanized  divisions. 

A  compact,  intensely  trained  motorized  and 
mechanized  army  would  give  us  more  fire- 
power, greater  mobility,  greater  armor  pro- 
tection, a  more  paralyzlag  punch — many  stra- 
tegic advantages — wherever  It  may  be  called 
on  to  fight.  If  we  had  to  fight  beyond  o\u 
ahorea.  we  could  tran^>ort  and  supply  such 
a  force,  and  It  could  face  on  even  terms  any 
force  brought  against  It.  But  we  couldn't 
transport  and  supply  an  army  of  millions  of 
foot-slogging  riflemen.  And  that  army 
couldn't  stand  up  against  an  enemy's  ar- 
mored divisions. 

Suppose  a  victorious  Germany  landed 
troops  or  stirred  up  trouble  In  South  Amer- 
ica. Our  Job  would  be  to  get  there  quickly 
and  stamp  out  this  menace  to  the  security 
of  our  hemisphere.  We  know  from  every 
evidence  of  the  war  In  Europe  that  a  small, 
easily  transported  panzer  force,  supported  by 
an  adequate  air  arm.  could  txim  the  trick — 
and  save  the  Americas.  It's  equally  clear 
that  a  huge  army  of  old-fashioned  infantry- 
men couldnt  be  swiftly  sent  to  South  Amer- 
ica, and  wouldn't  have  a  chance  against  Nasi 
tanks  when  It  got  there. 

Suppose  the  United  States  Itself  should  be 
Invaded.  Again  we  would  need  a  mobile, 
hard-hitting,  armored  air  and  ground  force. 
As  John  T.  Plynn  has  pointed  out.'  It  Is  un- 
likely that  an  invader  co\ild  land  even  50,000 
men  on  our  shores.  To  overcome  that  many, 
would  we  need  three  or  four  million  foot  sol- 
diers with  rifles?  Or  would  we  need  a  few 
hundred  thousand  swift -moving  armored 
troops  with  concentrated  flre-power? 

Too  many  of  the  dominant  figures  in  our 
Military  Establishment  have  been  resting 
aerenely  in  the  sunset  of  1018.  When  the 
present  defense  emergency  aroused  us,  they 
eomplaoently  turned  to  the  old  post-World 
War  M-day  plans,  and  dragged  Into  a  con- 
script army  himdreds  of  thousands  of  our 
young  men  whom  they  could  neither  U-ain 
(except  to  march)  nor  eqiiip  (except  with 
obsolete  weapons).  This  was  done  at  the 
expense  of  industrial  production,  for  men 
marching  caimot  do  their  part  in  making 
Implements  of  war. 

But  there  our  young  men  are  now,  in  huge 
cantonments,  learning  how  to  fight  yester- 
day's wars,  and  deprived  of  realistic  battle 
practice  with  the  tanks  and  planes  of  the 
machine-age  warfare  of  1941. 

An  army  must  be  paid,  fed.  clothed,  housed, 
otherwise  cared  for.  Those  of  us  who  handle 
military  budgets  know  the  terrific  expense 
of  this.  It  becomes  Impossible  if  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  arm  millions  of  men  with 
up-to-date  airplanes,  tanks,  guns,  aiKl  mod- 
em motoriced   and  mechanized  equipment. 


'See   "Can  Hitler  Invade   America?"   the 
Reader's  Digest,  AprU  liMl. 


Tbe  mere  maintenance  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment's proposed  Army  of  4.000,000  men 
would  cost  W.000,000.000  a  year— not  to  men- 
Uon  the  cost  of  carrying  It  into  action  or  the 
inevitable  pension  cost  afterward. 

To  me  it  la  incredible  that  the  policy 
makers  of  our  War  Department  and  Army 
have  not  seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
I  am  only  a  dvUian.  but  I  like  to  suppose 
that  the  good  Lord  endowed  me  with  at  least 
some  measure  of  common  sense.  And  I  hap- 
pen to  have  a  son  of  mUltary  age.  I  would 
ahudder  every  night  If  real  war  came  to 
America  and  if  I  knew  that  he  was  protected 
only  by  khaki,  had  to  walk  80  percent  of  the 
time,  fight  when  exhausted,  and  fight  with  a 
rifle  against  armored  air  and  land  machines. 
rot  many  years  I  have  been  doing  all  I 
could  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  pave 
the  way  for  a  compact,  highly  trained  mech- 
anized Army,  including,  of  course,  a  central- 
ized and  unexcelled  Air  Force.  Times  without 
number  I  have  tried  to  hammer  home  the 
Idea  that  the  mass  army  was  as  dated  as  bows 
and  arrows.  For  example,  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  in  1932  I  said: 

'Mechanization  implies  the  actual  use  of 
automotive  machines  in  combat.  The  p\ir- 
pose  of  a  mechanized  force  is  to  provide  a 
fast-moving  weapon,  capable  of  wide  ma- 
neu-erabillty,  which  combines  fire  power, 
speed,  and  shock  to  a  much  higher  degree 
than  now  exists.  It  Is  Ideally  organized  for 
mobility  and  surprise. 

"The  scheme  is  simply  this:  Substitute  for 
the  IVa-mlle-an-hour  infantry  masses,  or  the 
6-mile-an-hour  cavalry,  which  lack  fire 
power,  a  fast-moving  armed  force  capable  of 
striking  suddenly  from  one  direction,  disap- 
pearing, and  then  repeating  the  blows  from 
another." 

That  was  In  1932.  In  1940  the  Germans 
proved  appallingly  to  the  world  that  this 
conception  of  a  modem  army  was  the  right 
one.  But  neither  In  1932  nor  even  now  in 
1941  have  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  our  own 
Army  poUcy  makers  looked  sympathetically 
on  such  facts  and  Ideas.  I  cannot  under- 
stand their  reluctence,  their  lack  of  initia- 
tive in  demanding  progress  in  this,  their  own 
field. 

The  Germans  have  been  blasting  their 
way  to  victory  with  105-millimeter  guns, 
motmted  on  caterpillar-tread  bases,  and  fac- 
ing forward,  ready  for  Instant  actlo^.  Our 
War  Department  was  content  for  y€5rs  with 
the  weak  and  old-fashioned  French  75-mil- 
llmeter  guns,  on  wooden  wheels,  towed 
backward  by  horses.  It  was  not  the  Army 
that  demanded  rubber-tired  chassis  for  these 
75's.  Our  committee,  without  request  from 
the  War  Department,  demanded  them. 

It  was  not  the  Army  that  demanded  tanks. 
I  can  show  you  delay  after  delay,  often  of 
whole  years,  In  the  use  by  the  Army  of 
funds  that  we  appropriated  for  tank  devel- 
opment. 

It  was  not  the  Army  that  demanded  funds 
for  the  research  out  of  which  emerged  the 
flying  fortress,  our  first  long-range  bombing 
plane.  I  take  pride  in  saying  that  this  was 
my  own  Idea,  as  was  the  appropriation  that 
brought  It  Into  being.  Nor  was  it  the  Army 
that  sought  adoption  of  bomber  tail  guns, 
■niey  were  neither  sought  nor  adopted  by 
the  Army  until  General  Arnold  became  head 
of  the  Air  Corps,  2  years  ago,  and  forced 
their  adoption. 

The  inertia  that  has  brought  us  to  our 
present  plight  is  evident  In  the  fact  that  as 
recently  as  January  81,  1938,  the  War  Depart- 
ment submitted  to  the  Army  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  a  considered 
statement  of  pcdicy  whose  first  paragraph 
read: 

Tteoent  wars  without  question  show  that 
the  bulk  of  the  operations  must  be  carried  on 
by  the  traditional  arms;  that  well -trained  in- 
fantry and  artillery,  modemly  equipped,  must 
form  the  bulk  of  arms,  and  air  and  mecha- 
nized troops  are  valtiable  auxiliaries." 


The  truth  is  almost  the  exact  reverse  of 
that,  as  is  attested  by  all  first-hand  observers 
of  the  German  campaigns.  The  Battles  of 
Poland,  of  Prance,  of  Greece,  corroborate  this 
statement  of  a  Nazi  officer  quoted  In  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  of  April  10: 

"The  French  believed  the  paramount  duty 
of  tanks  vras  to  support  advancing  Infantry. 
We  considered  the  panzer  force  a  weapon 
whose  powerful  fire,  In  combination  with  Its 
protective  armor,  speed,  and  mobility,  is  su- 
perior to  all  others.  We  attacked  in  mass 
and  rushed  on  in  an  avalanche,  often  getting 
100  kilometers  ahead  of  our  mechanized  in- 
fantry. Without  our  panzer  units  the  rapid 
destruction  of  the  enemy  would  have  been  im- 
possible in  such  a  short  time." 

Neither  in  recent  committee  hearings  nor 
In  the  record  back  through  past  years  is  there 
much  to  make  one  believe  that  our  Military 
Establishment  has  ever  been  eager  to  accept 
new  weapons. 

General  Sherman  describes  in  his  memoir* 
his  wonderment,  after  graduation  from  West 
Point,  that  the  Army  had  not  adopted  the 
new  repeating  rifle  which  sportsmen  were 
using.  That  was  in  1840.  It  was  not  until 
1865,  25  years  later,  at  the  Battle  of  Franklin, 
one  of  the  last  battles  of  the  War  between 
the  States,  that  a  brigade  of  his  army  was 
equipped  with  the  Spencer,  our  first  repeating 
rifle,  instead  of  muskets. 

We  entered  the  Spanish-American  War  with 
a  service  rifle  inferior  to  the  German  and 
other  rifles  used  by  the  Spaniards.  We  were 
among  the  first  to  invent  smokeless  powder; 
but  the  Spaniards  had  It  before  our  Army, 
and  at  San  Juan  Hill  they  far  outranged  the 
Seventy-flrst  New  York  Volunteers  who  were 
using  black  powder. 

We  invented  the  machine  gun — first  the 
Gatling,  rejected  In  1862  by  our  Army  but 
used  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  in  1870; 
then  the  Maxim,  the  Lewis,  the  Browning. 
The  British  had  used  machine  guns  In  the 
Sudan  and  elsewhere,  and  the  Germans,  Japa- 
nese and  other  armies  had  them  before  our 
Army.  When  we  entered  the  World  War  we 
had  only  282  old-model  Maxim  and  148 
Browning  machine  guns;  also  353  Lewis  guns, 
made  for  British  ammunition,  not  ours. 

An  American  Invented  the  Mills  grenade 
which  the  British  used  in  the  World  War, 
When  we  entered  the  conflict  our  Army  re- 
designed it  and  was  getting  factories  tooled 
up  to  make  21,000,000  of  them  when  a  cable- 
gram from  American  Expeditionary  Force 
headquarters  brought  the  effort  to  a  halt — 
because  the  newly  designed  grenade  was 
totally  unsatisfactory. 

We  invented  the  caterpillar  track.  The 
British  were  the  first  to  use  it  for  tanks. 
Later  on  General  Williams,  Chief  of  Ordnance, 
and  General  Fuqua,  Chief  of  Infantry,  told 
our  committee  about  the  great  possibilities 
of  the  high-speed  Christie  tank,  the  inven- 
'  tion  of  an  American.  The  committee  appro- 
priated funds  for  the  purchase  of  five  or  six 
for  thorough  testing.  After  General  Wil- 
liams' retirement  the  new  Chief  of  Ordnance 
decided  to  buy  only  one.  Disappointed,  the 
Inventor  sold  the  patent  rights  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. Let  It  be  remembered  that  all  modem 
tanks  are  adaptations  of  the  Christie. 

We  Invented  the  airplane,  as  everyone 
knows,  but  the  Wright  brothers  had  to  go  to 
Europe  to  find  military  acceptance  of  it.  De- 
spite the  indispensable  service  of  aviation  in 
3  years  of  the  World  War,  our  Army  had  only 
four  planes  when  we  entered  the  conflict. 

I  cannot  find  a  single  Instance,  all  through 
our  history,  In  which  our  Army  has  been  the 
first  to  adopt  a  weapon  new  in  kind  and  to 
have  it  ready,  In  sufficient  numbers,  for  tise 
In  a  crisis.  That  record  is  desperately  slg- 
nlflcant  to  us  now,  for  the  same  reactionary 
mentality  Is  still  strong  in  our  defense 
coxmclls. 

As  a  contrast  consider  how  the  Germans 
took  our  own  inventions,  Including  mass  pro- 
duction, and  evolved  a  new  way  to  win  wars. 
They  discarded  old  weapons,  old  Ideas,  and 
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old  men.  With  a  clvUlan  leader  not  bound 
to  old-Une  traditions,  a  revolutionary  youth 
movement  to  help  him.  and  young  officers  and 
scientists  doing  tlielr  part,  they  created  an 
army  with  the  maximum  of  fire  power  per 
man.  unexcelled  8i)eed.  380-degree  maneuver- 
ability and  the  protection  of  armor  for  the 
men  handling  their  engines  of  destruction. 
They  did  this  right  before  our  eyes;  Indeed, 
they  advertised  what  they  were  doing. 
And  now  we  know  the  result. 
In  Europe  the  Germans  have  used  planes 
and   tanks  which   operated   together  so  ef- 
fectively that  when  thour  tanks  were  delayed 
as  little  as  15  mlriutes,  or  the  flanks  of  the 
corridors  they  opened  were  threatened,  their 
dive  bombers  and  other  planes  returned  to 
help.    They  revealed  a  coordinated  training, 
a  precision  of  communication  between  planes, 
tanks,  and  motorized  troops  that  has  scarcely 
been  attempted  at  our  new  Army  camps. 

It  t£kes  young  men.  or  men  with  youth's 
progressive  spirit,  to  win  wars.  Napoleon  was 
only  36  when  he  defeated  the  Austrlans. 
Clive,  Wolfe,  and  Wellington  were  worid-fa- 
mcus  before  40.  Washington  was  41  when  he 
took  command  of  tiie  Continental  Army.  In 
1862  Grant  was  40:  Stuart  30.  Sherman  42. 
Sheridan  31.  Today,  according  to  Major 
Wheeler-Nicholson,  [the  average  age  of  Ger- 
man generals  is  45  while  that  of  ours  is 
nearer  60.  I 

If,  at  this  moment  of  crisis,  we  have  at  the 
top  too  many  old  officers  clinging  to  old  ideas, 
it  is  largely  because  of  cur  system  of  auto- 
matic promotion  by! seniority  rather  than  by 
proved  skill  of  leadership  under  battle  condi- 
tions. Young  officers  who  are  eager  for 
change  and  improvement  offend  the  red-tape 
conservatives  above  them,  and  drop  out,  or 
are  dropped  as  was  JBen.  Billy  Mitchell,  pro- 
phetic post-war  advdicate  of  a  united  air  serv- 
ice. The  plodding,  negative  type  of  officer, 
too  lethargic  to  risk  ilnitiotlve  and  content  to 
wait  for  routine  promotion,  thus  emerges  into 
our  Army  leadership.  Su  now  we  are  draft- 
ing young  men  by  the  hundred  thousands, 
and  proposing  the  drafting  of  still  younger 
men,  to  be  sent  inti  battle,  if  war  comes,  by 
officsrs  who  are  not  modern  battle  leaders 
and  who  are  resistant  to  the  modern  methods 
that  might  minimize  casualties  and  Increase 
the  chance  of  victory. 

New  ways  must  be  made  obligatory  to  ex- 
pedite in  time  of  peace  the  advancement  of 
young  men  who  hrive  what  it  takes  to  pre- 
pare us  for  war.  We  should  test  our  officers 
stringently  in  realistic  battle  practice,  pro- 
moting those  who  handle  men  efficiently  and 
retiring  the  inefficient. 

Also,  for  every  good  reason  of  European 
experience  and  of  fommon  sense,  the  Presi- 
dent should  establish  a  separate  Air  Depart- 
ment at  once,  to  be  directed  by  men  who  know 
aviation.  They  arej  as  stirely  as  the  Job  makes 
the  man,  a  breed  ^  different  from  old-line 
Infantry  officers  as  the  eagle  from  the  pack 
mu'e '  The  War  Department's  past  resistance 
to  the  plain  necessity  of  an  Air  Department 
is  distressingly  parallel  to  Its  plans  for  buUd- 
Ing  a  mass  army  which  it  can  neither  train 
nor  equip  for  modem  war. 

I  have  long  been  strongly  of  the  view  that 
organized  ways  must  be  evolved  to  keep  our 
Army  on  its  toes  during  times  of  peace.  In 
peace  everything  cpnsplres  to  stagnation  and 
Rip  Van  Winkle  slimiber.  There  is  little  com- 
petitive urge  among  Army  officers.  Rarely  is 
one  of  them  intimately  sensitized  to  progress 
In  the  competitive  and  ever-advancing  world 
of  industry  and  research  and  mass  production. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  Ordnance,  Signal 
Corps,  and  other  technical  branches  of  otir 
Army  put  progressively  less  and  less  depend- 
ence on  their  owii  research  and  manufactur- 
1ns  efforts,  more  dn  private  Industry.  To  Il- 
lustrate: I  don't  believe  that  the  Signal  Corps 


knows  quite  as  much  about  communications 
as  the  Bell  and  General  Electric  and  almllar 
laboratories,  or  that  the  Army's  metallurgists 
can  compere  with  those  serving  our  great  In- 
dustries. 

Since  the  Army  is  shown  by  the  record  to 
slump  into  complacent  Inertia  In  peacetime, 
my  beUef  is  that  there  should  be  a  group 
of  highly  i>aid  nonpartisan  Industrialists, 
scientists,  and  alert  civilian  executives  con- 
tinuously assigned,  with  plenty  of  authority, 
to  study  our  Army's  technical  progress  and 
to  keep  the  Army,  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  coimtry  informed  about  It. 
This  way  we  might  not  be  caught  unprepared 
every  time  a  war  comes. 

To  win  a  war  against  Germany  this  coun- 
try must  not  be  content  with  a  military 
establishment  only  as  good  as  Germany's. 
It  must  be  inflnltely  superior.  This  must  be 
our  goal. 

It  seems  high  time,  too,  that  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  America  give  serious  thought 
to  this  whole  question.  So  long  as  interna- 
tional disputes  can  be  settled  only  by  resort 
to  arms,  they  should  insist  that  our  Military 
Establishment  embrace  all  the  progress  that 
science  and  invention  have  given  us.  For 
their  own  sons  will  be  taken  away  from 
them,  and  many  of  them  will  be  needlessly 
sacrificed,  unless  we  are  adequately  prepared 
to  fight  with  the  weapons  of  today  instead  of 
with  an  Inadequate  supply  of  the  weapons  of 
yesterday. 


Air  Superiority  Will  Insure  Victory  on 
Land  and  Sea 


'See  Why  We  Must  Have  a  Separate  Air 
Force,  the  Reader's  Digest,  March  1941. 
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RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    COL.    J.    E.    MYERS, 
UNITED  STATES  ARMY,  RETIRED 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  19, 
1941,  Col.  J.  E.  Myers,  United  States 
Army,  retired,  delivered  a  radio  address 
over  station  WWDC  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
which  I  think  it  so  Important  that  I  am 
asking  to  have  his  speech  reprinted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 


I  want  to  thank  WWDC  for  this  oppor- 
ttmity  of  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of 
aviation  and  the  necessity  for  the  proper 
establishment  of  a  ClvUlan  Air  Reserve. 

Aviation  is  now  in  its  infancy.  It  is  pass- 
ing through  its  growing  pains  while  the  hazy 
minds  of  men  are  being  slowly  and  palnfuUy 
forced,  to  think,  out  of  the  horizonUl  plane. 
The  horse-and-buggy  cry  for  a  "two-ocean 
Navy"  must  now  be  replaced  for  the  sterner 
cry  for  a  two-ocean  air  force  as  we  are  made 
to  realize,  not  through  ordinary  common- 
sense  deductions,  but  by  the  grim  reality 
that  no  boat  can  longer  fioat  If  attacked 
from  the  air. 

To  attain  superiority  In  the  ah:  Is  primarily 
the  function  of  land-based  airplanes,  cap^- 
ble  of  fiying  thousands  of  miles.  Only  in 
certain  situations  can  airplane  carriers  supply 
the  planes  necessary  to  obtain  any  deciding 
superiorliy.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
bombing  ranges  will  increase  to  25,000  miles 
If  the  science  of  flying  improves,  to  the 
next  6  years,  as  It  has  dtirlng  the  past  6-year 


period,  wtilch  would  make  the  use  of  canters 
inadvisable,  if  not  impractical.  Giant  air- 
planes  capable  of  carrying  a  regiment  of 
troops  may  be  within  the  scope  of  reason- 
able ezpectaUon  and  It  may  even  be  poaalble 
that  science  and  invention  may  yet  be  the 
road  to  peace  and  prosperity,  through  the 
very  fearfulness  of  modem  warfare. 

Allow  me  to  quote  from  my  testimony  be- 
fore  the    Senate    Naval    Affairs   Committee, 
given  hi  the  summer  of  19S8.     "With  our 
huge  airships  capable  of  carrying  34  tons  of 
TNT,    our   coasts   will    be   amply    protected 
1,000  miles  from  our  shores.    No  nation  or 
group  of  nations  would  dare  attack  us  from 
across  the  sea  infested  with  submarines  and 
torpedo  boats,   and  subject   to   aerial   raids 
from  our  shore  bases.    Why  should  we  build 
a  single  S60.000.000  battleship,  when  a  sin- 
gle 10.000-pound  bomb  might  either  sink  It 
or  cripple  its  delicate  steam  system?    Are  we 
still  to    be  inert,   after  witnessing   the   dis- 
graceful, humiliating  experiences  of  Gener- 
als Billy  Mitchell,  Butler,  and  Johnson  Ha- 
good. 

"I  am  convinced  that,  if  a  part  of  the 
$2,000,000,000  proposed  to  be  used  for  build- 
ing battleships,  seacoast -defense  guns,  forte, 
etc.,  were  used  instead  for  increasing  our 
fighting  aircraft,  submarine  boats,  mobile 
artillery,  antiaircraft  batteries,  underground 
hangars,  airplane  carriers,  etc.,  our  country 
would  be  better  protected  and  ready  for  either 
defensive  or  aggressive  action." 

The  present  invasion  of  Crete,  which  was 
not  in  Itself  of  prime  importance  to  an  ad- 
vance on  Suez,  proves  the  above  statements 
and  was  probably  made  to  draw  the  British 
fleet  into  a  position  where  It  could  be  de- 
stroyed by  dive  bombers. 

Right  here  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  it  Is  not  too  late  to  embark  at  once  on 
a  really  effective  air  program. 

First  and  foremost,  we  must  have  a  sepa- 
rate air  face  and  a  secretary  for  the  air  force 
who  will  have  under  his  complete  control  this 
force,  as  well  as  a  ClvUlan  Air  Reserve. 

Time  vrtU  not  permit  me  to  discuss  this 
Important  matter  fuUy  or  to  take  issue  with 
those  who  would  oppose  the  separate  air- 
force  bills  suomlt*ed  In  Congress  by  Repre- 
sentative Jennings  Randolph,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Representative  Birrza.  of  New 
York.  The  immediate  passage  of  these  bills 
In  Congress,  or  some  form  of  them.  Is  vital  to 
our  national  air  defense. 

The  main  objective  of  the  Aviation  Defense 
Association  of  your  city,  is  to  create  a  state 
of  air-mlndednesfi  and  air  appreciation 
throughout  the  nations  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere in  order  to  effect  a  unifled  Pan-Ameri- 
can Air  Command. 

It  Is  necessary  to  sustain  this  objective,  if 
we  are  to  preserve  our  liberty  and  freedom 
from  Nazi  domination  and  despotism.  It  Is 
up  to  you  and  me  to  talk  end  think — America 
first  in  the  air  and  on  the  land  and  sea. 

Loss  of  control  of  the  air  spells  immediate 
disaster.  A  radio  commentator  In  Greece 
stated  that  the  Nazi  dive  bombers  blew  up 
one  tank  after  another  with  Incredible  accu- 
racy. I  leave  It  to  yotir  Imagination  as  to 
what  coxild  happen  to  any  ship,  unaccom- 
panied by  a  proper  air  convoy.  The  time  will 
surely  come  when  a  constant  stream  of  air- 
plane convoys  will  be  required  to  protect  cur 
shipping  and  war  craft  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
If  lack  of  time  to  prepare  In  the  air  resulte 
In  the  loss  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Inva- 
sion of  England,  then  war  wiU  commence  be- 
tween Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  and  the  Amer- 
icas because  the  people  of  America  and 
Britain  wiU  never  surrender. 

The  fall  of  nation  after  nation  to  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  sinking  of  the  Italian  flagship 
by  the  British  is  proof  beyond  any  measure 
of  doubt  that  superiority  In  the  air  wUl  in- 
sure victory  on  land  and  sea. 

Hence  the  rxeceaslty  of  establishing  a  strong 
coaUtlon  of  all  the  American  democracies  by 
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•very  poalbie  meaxw— fay  radio,  ipecial  en- 
voys, and  the  building  of  great  International 
■upeidefenae  highways,  etc.  Tint  future  of 
elTlUaatlon  and  our  Amwlean  way  of  life  la 
at  stake.  The  die  la  caat  and  we  must  win 
this  war.  This  is  no  ttme  tor  idle  talk— IX 
there  U  any  time  left  to  your  day,  use  It  to 
stop  this  un-American,  tmpatrlotlc  criticism 
of  our  foreign  policies.  Tou  have  time  for 
that — plenty  of  time  now.  But  how  about  a 
little  later?  Do  you  know  what  is  in  store 
tor  America  either  from  within  or  wltboiit? 
Spare  a  moment  each  day  for  serious  consid- 
eration of  the  awful  results  being  brought 
about  by  being  always  a  little  too  late. 

We  must  have  an  air  force  sufficiently 
powoful  to  protect  our  Navy  and  shipping 
1.000  miles  from  our  shares  and  bases  and 
auxiliary  civilian  air  reserve  to  help  repel 
any  invasion  by  land.  We  will  require  thou- 
sands of  bases  and  auxiliary  landing  fields 
throughout  the  Americas. 

In  the  first  World  War.  airplanes  were  the 
eyes  of  the  armies  and  navies — since  then  they 
have  acquired  radio  ears  and  they  have  been 
so  effectively  armed  with  machine  gtms, 
bombs,  and  caimon  that  they  may  well  be 
termed  the  artillery  and  infantry  ai  the  atr. 
They  constitute  the  most  destructive  instru- 
ment of  war  ever  devised  by  man. 

War  in  America,  when  it  comes,  will  be 
fought  in  the  air.  it  will  be  won  in  the  air. 
and  it  will  be  won  by  our  regular  air  forces 
with  the  help  of  tha  Civilian  Air  Reserve.  The 
Air  Reserve  will  be  the  auxiliary  force — it  will 
be  a  reservoir  or  pool  of  experienced  volun- 
teer fliers,  drawn  from  every  possible  source, 
and  trained  under  governmental  supervision 
on  private  planes  equipped  with  machine 
guns  and  bombing  racks. 

Swarms  of  these  light  planes  can  be 
launched  from  the  rear  of  our  armies  from 
numerous  small  airfields,  water  ways,  or  even 
roadsides,  from  which  no  powerful  Army  or 
Navy  machine  could  be  launched.  Placed 
under  a  unified  pan-American  command  un- 
der the  eeereUry  of  the  Air  Force,  hundreds 
at  thousands  of  these  planes  could  make  tn- 
vaslon  Impoaalble,  and  tbey  would  help  form 
a  sentlmant  for  pan-American  understanding 
and  solidarity. 

There  should  be  no  opposltiOD  to  progran 
for  creating  a  ClvUlan  Air  Bsssfve  whan  tt  Is 
renembered  that  this  lfatl<m  has  always  de« 
pandad  upon  ita  dvilian  poptilatlon  in  tlma 
of  war  Therefore,  ttiara  Is  no  raaaooabla 
ground  for  eoDtondinff  agalnat  ttM  um  of  tha 
Utevally  hundreds  of  thooaanda  at  tsperl- 
•nead  pllou.  mechanics,  and  otbar  «sp«t 
paraons  who  ars  not  so  fortuaata  as  to  be 
•bis  to  paas  tha  rigid  taaU  at  our  West  Point 
et  the  air. 

Tlia  ClvUlan  Air  naatrva  of  the  Aviation 
Defaoaa  Association  raquaata  that  aU  psraooa 
tntareatad  in  aviation  register  at  ooee.  In- 
eluding  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls  who, 
though  they  may  take  no  active  part  in  actual 
operation  of  planes.  wUl  support  our  bills  in 
Congress  tor  the  creation  of  the  Beserve. 

They  can  support  our  other  aviation  billa  In 
Oongrcas  for  the  proper  celebration  of  Na- 
tional ^Aviation  Day  on  August  10.  and  take 
an  active  part  in  participation  of  this  annual 
event,  as  proclaimed  by  the  President.  They 
can  form  clubs  for  model  airplane  building, 
airplane  contests,  etc.  They  can  celebrate 
Pan  American  Aviation  Day  on  December  17, 
which  this  association  also  qwnsors. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  the  Air- 
craft Owners  and  Pilots  Association  are  aa- 
alsting  our  efforta  to  establish  safe  air  travel 
and  sui^xuting  our  congressional  legislation 
as  introduced  by  Senator  Piprb  and  Rejua- 
aantattve  J.  HaaioN  PpsaaoK  for  the  place- 
ment of  uniform  directional  air  markers  on 
roofs  of  buildings.  In  this  connection.  Rep- 
resentative J.  L.  JoBMB,  of  Wlsconoin.  has 
devoted  time  and  effort  to  {Hoduce  the  reaulta 
already  obtained. 

In  order  to  provide  tor  the  subeldlslng  of 
tha  Civilian  Air  Reserve  personnel  and  the 
laatallation   of    war   equipment  on   private 


planea,  our  aasoclatlon  has  placed,  through 
tha  ooiirteay  of  Senator  R.  R.  Rktnolds  and 
Bepreaentatlves  Jmmnutas  Randolph,  J.  Ha>- 
iHN  PxTasaoiv.  and  others,  bills  providing  for 
this  action,  and  we  have  the  full  support  of 
many  Members  of  Congress  and  patriotic  per- 
sons of  prominence.  The  bill  provides  also 
for  the  training  of  this  personnel  under  Army 
and  Navy  olQoera,  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Germans  secured  their  air  superior- 
ity through  similar  methods. 

We  ask  your  active  support  in  the  Civilian 
Air  Reserve  of  this  organization.  Our  squad- 
rons are  forming  now.  Help  us  to  establish 
them  throughout  the  Americas.  Help  us  to 
malce  America  first  in  the  air  and  on  the  land 
and  sea  and  Insure  our  liberty  through  sus- 
tained air  superiority.  Procrastination  never 
won  a  war.  Register  now  In  the  Civilian  Air 
Reserve  for  the  cause  of  civilization  and  the 
battle  of  freedom. 


Address  by  Former  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  XTNTTED  STATES 


Monday.  May  26.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  AT 
OGLETHORPE  UNIVERSITY,  ATLANTA. 
GA. 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  is  a  very  brilliant  addreai  by 
former  Ambassador  Joseph  P.  Blennedy, 
made  at  the  commencement  exercises  of 
Oglethorpe  University,  Atlanta.  (H.,  on 
Saturday,  May  24.  1941: 

Mr.  President,  dlatingiilabad  guaata,  grad- 
natas,  and  frlanda  of  Oglatborpa  Unlvarslty. 
wbcD  yottr  leaned  Praaldent,  Doctor  Jaeoba, 
aakcd  ma  to  speak  before  this  gathering  I 
acked  blm  what  topic  would  intareat  aucb  an 
audience.  Ba  rtpllad,  '3y  all  means,  t«U  us 
about  yotir  eiq)criences  In  London." 

Well,  my  experiences  in  London  seamed  a 
fairly  IntcraaUng  topic  a  few  montha  ago. 
But  today  one's  panonal  history  la  out  of 
place  in  a  serkms  gathering.  Aa  we  reflact 
upon  the  dizzy  course  the  world  war  has 
taken  in  the  last  60  dajrs,  the  swift  changes 
daOy  occurring  in  our  own  Nation,  what  hap- 
pened to  me  in  London  was  quite  unim- 
portant. 

There  were  intereating  eventa  ]\ist  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  drctsn- 
Btancea  of  Mxmlch  make  a  good  story.  There 
la  some  color  about  the  story  that  In  London 
my  garage  was  bombed  twice  as  was  the  place 
In  which  some  of  my  hottsehold  lived;  and 
there  is  interest  in  the  tale  of  a  bomb  which 
blew  the  car  In  which  I  was  riding  up  on 
the  sidewalk.  In  those  days  such  events 
aaemed  to  me  to  be  the  last  word  In  excite- 
ment. In  comparison  with  all  the  stupen- 
dous and  strange  happ>enlngs  In  Exirope 
recently,  however,  all  these  experiences  be- 
oome  insignificant. 

I  spent  8  years  of  my  life  In  the  motion- 
picture  business,  and  one  of  the  principles 
of  that  business  was  to  attempt  to  i4}peal 
to  the  imagination  of  the  audience  with  an 
Interesting  story  but  never  to  make  the  story 
tmbellevaUe.  I  am  willing  to  wager  that  if 
any  motion  picture  bad  filmed  Beaa'  flight  to 
England,  moat  of  the  audience  wo\ild  have 
called  tha  plot  ridiculous. 


If  anybody  had  told  us  before  the  war  that 
a  large  enough  army  could  be  moved  by  air- 
plane across  land  and  water  to  repulse  the 
enemy,  we  would  have  said  the  tale  was  a 
madman's.  And  if  anybody  had  said  that 
an  army  of  three  or  four  million  men — re- 
putedly the  greatest  army  in  the  world — 
could  be  routed  from  behind  the  Magtnot 
Line  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  we  would  have 
tapped  our  foreheads  significantly.  And  If 
somebody  said  that  armies  could  storm 
mountains  with  heavy  tanks  over  roads 
periloiis  even  for  horses,  we  would  not  have 
believed  him.  But  I  could  go  on  indefinitely 
with  the  story  of  how  the  impossible  has 
happened. 

In  the  face  of  this  lightning  war,  which 
now  urunistakably  reveals  its  true  revolu- 
tionary character,  when  there  seems  to  be 
so  much  heat  and  so  little  light,  what  is 
there  for  yoxing  Americaiu  entering  into 
adtilt  life  to  cling  to? 

The  contending  disputants  range  all  the 
way  from  those  who  insist  that  our  present 
American  foreign  policy  is  foolish  and  futile 
and  that  the  British  Empire  economicaUy 
and  politically  is  beyond  our  assistance  and 
must  collapse,  to  those  who  advocate  im- 
mediate intervention  on  a  theory  of  en- 
lightened selfishness  or  because  they  desire 
that  this  country  embark  upon  a  holy  cru- 
sade. And  while  the  debate  waxes,  confusion 
increases  and  national  unity  eludes  us. 

In  one  sense  this  is  altogether  deplorable 
because  now  more  than  ever  America  should 
give  an  example  of  the  world  of  a  nation 
resolute  and  united.  In  another  sense  such 
disagreements  are  unavoidable  and  part  of 
the  price  we  pay  for  enjoying  our  American 
freedoms  which.  In  the  last  anal3rEi8.  is  what 
we  mean  by  the  declaration:  I  am  an  Ameri- 
can. 

Aa  a  xution  we  have  announced  a  foreign 
policy  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
our  people  have  approved  it.  It  is  to  rearm 
as  swiftly  as  possible,  to  give  every  possible 
aid  to  Great  Britain,  but  to  stay  out  of  war. 
How  to  make  that  aid  effective  is  the  pre<>ent 
issue.  Shall  our  Navy  escort  the  ships  carry- 
ing otir  war  matarlala  to  Great  Britain?  On 
that  score  the  President  has  made  the  Isstia 
abundantly  clear.  Ha  thinks  convoying 
means  war,  and  the  American  people  do  not 
want  active  participation  in  this  straggle. 
It  may  be  that  eventually  the  American 
people  will  eoncliide  that  those  who  advocata 
the  use  of  otu*  Nary  for  the  purpoaea  of  con- 
voying are  correct  and  that  even  such  a  great 
risk  must  ba  aanmicd  in  tha  furtherance  of 
America's  best  Interests.  Before  that  step  la 
taken,  however,  It  ought  to  be  the  fervent 
hope  of  all  of  us  that  there  will  be  open  . 
debate  based  on  the  real  facta  given  us  in 
utmost  candor  by  our  leaders. 

It  is  not  enoiigh  to  say  that  to  be  truly 
Americans  we  must  defend  to  the  utmost  tha 
right  of  otir  fellow  citizens  to  have  their  say 
even  though  we  fervently  detest  them  and 
their  words.  There  must  be  more  than  that. 
Freedom  meatu  free  choice  and  free  choice 
shotild  be  made  on  the  fullest  kind  of  knowl- 
edge. When  after  that  process  the  American 
people  have  sp<Aen,  the  duty  of  a  patriot  is 
plain. 

But  I  dont  think  a  commeiKement  is  the 
proper  occasion  for  a  discussion  of  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  our  foreign  policy.  The  de- 
tails of  oitf  effort  to  help  Britain  and  to  limit 
the  scope  of  the  totalitarlsm  menace  make 
a  subject  difficult  and  controversial,  but  not  ^ 
appropriate  for  this  celebration. 

All  during  my  service  in  London  I  labored 
for  peace.  And  when  the  conflagration  be- 
gan I  advocated  aid  to  England  but  not  in- 
tervention. Upon  my  return  here  I  urged 
that  we  stay  out,  and  when  I  resigned  as 
Ambassador  I  said  that  I  hoped  to  assist  the 
President  In  his  oft-proclaimed  desire  to  stay 
out  of  war.  I  can  think  of  no  more  patriotic 
task  and  one  which  should  more  readily  en- 
list the  active  support  of  every  lover  of 
Uberty. 
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The  American  p^ple  have  a  deep-seated 
antagonism  for  the  forces  of  evil  which  the 
totalitarian  states  signify.  They  repudiate 
their  philosophy,  their  silly  racism  and  their 
nightmare  of  world]  domination.  It  is  not  at 
all  surprising  to  find  in  our  country  such 
widespread  hatred  I  for  nazl-lsm  because  it 
conflicts  utterly  with  the  American  way  of 
life.  National  socialism  lays  claim  to  the 
whole  life  of  man,  to  his  thoughts,  loyalties, 
and  devotion  no  lesp  than  to  his  money,  labor, 
and  his  vital  sparliij.  Our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  otjr  Bill  of  Rights,  however, 
assert  the  very  op|x)site  and  proclaim  that 
man  possesses  rights  which  even  the  state 
and  its  leaders  inust  respect.  This  new 
paganism  proclaims  its  own  beatitudes,  which 
are  not  those  you  jread  in  your  prayer  book. 
It  says:  "Woe  vmtp  the  weak,  woe  unto  the 
sick.  The  strong  shall  possess  the  earth." 
Consequently  it  is  |easy  to  see  why  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  e|ver  so  passionately  a  Brit- 
ish victory.  But  tjhey  want  also  to  stay  out 
of  war.  I 

There  are  some  Qimong  xis  who  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  welfare  of  the  United  States 
requires  us  to  t>icome  a  belligerent.  But 
they  give  us  slogalns.  They  seek  to  stir  our 
emotions.  We  should  never  take  such  a 
grave  step  Just  because  we  hate  Hitler  and 
love  Churchill.  Flacts  are  what  the  country 
needs,  not  slogaijis.  What  are  the  facts? 
What  Is  the  state  of  our  own  defense?  What 
can  we  do  if  we  djedare  war?  Where  will  we 
land  troops?  Whit  about  Japan?  What  will 
be  the  result  of  de(clarlng  war  In  terms  of  our 
ability  to  help  England? 

The  people  wh6  must  suffer  and  give  up 
their  lives  are  entitled  to  know  all  the  facts 
befcn-e  their  Judgihent  can  be  won  over  to  the 
interventionist  cause.  It  is  a  mockery  of  lib- 
erty to  withhold  from  democratic  people  the 
essential  facts  u^wn  which  this,  the  most 
awful  decision  of  our  times,  must  be  based. 
We  must  have  the  completest  candor;  we 
must  have  the  ftillest  disclosure:  we  must 
have  the  freest  debate.  At  times  the  with- 
holding of  vital  information  from  our  citi- 
zens may  be  justified,  but  only  rarely,  and 
the  burden  U  verV  great  on  thoae  who  would 
withhold  any  important  facU,  The  very  con- 
cept of  democracy  Involves  the  concept  of 
full  knowledge  and  free  choice,  I  say  this 
sharing  with  our  fellow  citizens  the  hatred  of 
German  aggression,  but  believing  that  no 
Judgment  should  be  made  which  does  not 
tiltimataly  rest  ubon  the  welfare  of  our  own 
land.  ! 

Let  ma  stmimo^  a  distinguished  statesman 
of  the  South  wtfo  put  far  more  eloquently 
than  I  can  the  cjrase  against  involvement  In 
war.  This  United  States  Senator,  speaking 
on  the  theme  of  self-government  and  civ- 
ilization, said: 

"We  make  a  great  mistake  in  supposing  all 
people  capable  Of  self-government.  Acting 
under  that  impression,  many  are  anxious  to 
force  free  governments  on  all  the  people  of 
this  continent,  and  over  the  world,  if  they 
had  the  power.  It  has  been  lately  urged,  in 
a  very  respectable  quarter,  that  it  Is  the  mis- 
sion of  this  covmtry  to  spread  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  over  all  the  globe,  and  espe- 
cially over  this  continent,  even  by  force,  if 
necessary.  It  is  a  sad  delusion.  None  but  a 
people  advanced  to  a  high  state  of  moral  and 
Intellectual  excellence  are  capable,  In  a  civ- 
ilized condition,  of  forming  and  maintaining 
free  governments;  and  among  those  who  are 
so  far  advanced;  very  few,  Indeed,  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  form  constitutions  capa- 
ble of  endurancfe.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in 
the  political  hlptory  of  man  that  there  is 
scarcely  an  Instlance  of  a  free  constitutional 
government  which  has  been  the  work  exclu- 
sively of  foresight  and  wisdom.  They  have  all 
been  the  result  bf  a  fortunate  combination  of 
circumstances.  |  It  is  a  very  difficult  task  to 
make  a  constitution  worthy  of  being  called  so. 
This  admirable  j  Federal  Constitution  of  ours 
la  the  result  of  such  a  combination.  It  is 
superior  to  the  |  wisdom  of  any  or  of  all  the 
men  by  whose |  agency  it  was  made.     The 
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force  of  circumstances,  and  not  foresight  or 
wisdom,  induced  them  to  adopt  many  of  its 
wisest  provisions. 

"But  of  the  few  nations  who  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  adopt  a  wise  constitution, 
still  fewer  have  had  the  wisdom  long  to  pre- 
serve one.  It  is  harder  to  preserve  than  1o 
obtain  liberty.  After  years  of  prosperity,  the 
tenure  by  which  It  is  held  is  but  too  often 
forgotten;  and  I  fear.  Senators,  that  such  is 
the  case  with  us.  There  is  no  solicitude  now 
for  liberty.  Who  talks  of  liberty  when  any 
great  question  comes  up?  Here  is  a  question 
of  the  first  magnitude  as  to  the  conduct  of 
this  war;  do  you  hear  anybody  talk  about  Its 
effects  up>on  ovu*  liberties  and  our  free  in- 
stitutions? No.  sir.  That  was  not  the  case 
formerly.  In  the  early  stages  of  our  Gov- 
erimient,  the  great  anxiety  was,  how  to  pre- 
serve liberty.  The  great  anxiety  now  Is  for 
the  attainment  of  mere  military  glory.  In 
the  one  we  are  forgetting  the  other.  The 
maxim  of  former  times  was.  that  power  is 
always  stealing  from  the  many  to  give  to  the 
few;  the  price  of  liberty  was  perpetual  vigi- 
lance. They  were  constantly  looking  out  and 
watching  for  danger.  Not  so  now.  Is  It  t>e- 
cause  there  has  been  any  decay  of  liberty 
among  the  people?  Not  at  all.  I  believe 
the  love  of  liberty  was  never  more  ardent; 
but  they  have  forgotten  the  tenure  of  lib- 
erty, by  which  alone  it  is  preserved. 

"We  think  we  may  now  Indulge  In  every- 
thing with  Impunity,  as  if  we  held  our  char- 
ter by  'right  divine' — ^from  heaven  itself. 
Under  these  impressions  we  plunge  into  war. 
we  contract  heavy  debts,  we  Increase  the 
patronage  of  the  Executive,  and  we  talk  of  a 
crusade  to  force  our  institutions  of  liberty 
upon  all  people.  There  Is  no  species  of  ex- 
travagance which  our  people  imagine  will 
endanger  their  liberty  In  any  degree.  Sir.  the 
hour  Is  approaching,  the  day  of  retribution 
will  come.  It  will  come  as  certainly  as  I  am 
now  addressing  the  Senate;  and,  when  it  does 
come,  awful  will  be  the  reckoning,  heavy  the 
responsib^lty  somewhere." 

These  words,  my  dear  friends,  were  spoken 
in  1838  by  the  famotu  John  C.  Calhoun, 
United  Statas  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
They  arc  aa  compelling,  as  fresh,  as  convinc- 
ing, and  as  timaly  as  thotigh  they  came  over 
the  Washington  wire  this  very  morning. 

Americans,  wa  all  know,  would  defend  with 
their  property  and  with  their  lives  the  in- 
stitutions tbey  so  deeply  cherish.  They 
would  not  care  for  the  security  assttred  by 
a  tyrant,  no  matter  bow  alluring  bis  promiHea, 
Americans  are  the  same  patriota  today  that 
they  were  in  1T76. 

But  moat  Americans  say,  and  rightly  so, 
war  will  not  preserve  our  liberties.  We  may. 
with  our  eyes  on  the  foreign  scene,  be  insen- 
sible to  the  loas  of  our  liberties  right  here  at 
home. 

I  am  particularly  unimpressed  by  the  hys- 
teria which  I  suspect  Is  consciously  stimu- 
lated by  the  idea  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
military  attack.  Let's  forget  entirely  the 
European  balance  of  power  and  the  world 
balance  of  power  as  factors  operating  for  our 
safety.  The  world  balance  of  power  should 
make  an  adventure  In  the  New  World  a  most 
dangerous  prospect  for  the  axis  nations. 

No  country  has  ever  been  more  fortunately 
situated  for  natural  defense  than  Is  America. 
The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  constitute 
Impregnable  bastions  of  defense.  Let  me  re- 
mind you  again  of  the  spectacle  of  besieged 
England  holding  the  might  of  the  German 
war  machine,  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  with  but  20  miles  of  ocean  from 
the  continent — holding  Germany  at  bay  even 
with  her  bases  to  the  south,  east,  and  north- 
east of  England,  and  those  bases  connected 
by  a  network  of  communications  with  the 
industrial  centers  of  the  continent.  Look  at 
us,  separated  from  Europe  by  3,000  miles  of 
ocean  and  from  Asia  by  5.000  miles.  We  do 
not  believe  that  any  nation  could  secure  a 
concentration  of  bases  which  would  encircle 
us  as  Britain  is  now  encircled.    Even  if  a 


few  hostile  bases  could  be  established  on  this 
hemisphere,  how  could  they  be  kept  in  sup- 
plies and  how  could  lines  of  communication 
be  maintained?  A  direct  attack  on  us  would 
require  an  armada  mightier  than  the  power 
of  man  could  create.  Where  is  the  m'Utary 
expert  who  would  say  such  an  advent\»e  ia 
feasible? 

We  have  another  line  of  defense  which  no 
American  can  afford  to  ignore,  and  that  Is  our 
own  will,  determination,  and  might.  We  have 
made  a  commitment  that  this  Nation  will 
become  one  of  the  mightiest  military  and 
naval  powers  on  the  earth.  The  country  ia 
as  one  "all  out  for  preparedness"  E\-ery 
day  that  passes  makes  the  prospect  of  an  at- 
tack less  tenable.  Until  the  world  comes  to 
a  saner  sense  of  peaceful  living,  we  will  have 
barriers  against  attack  that  nothing  can  de- 
stroy. A  two-ocean  navy,  a  large  army,  an 
Incomparable  air  force — all  these  are  on  the 
way.    In  a  short  time  they  will  be  ours. 

We  have  gone  to  the  aid  of  Britain  not 
only  because  we  believe  their  cause  to  be 
Just,  but  because  the  American  stake  In  the 
present  war  Is  the  precious  element  of  time. 
But  as  a  nation  we  should  not  let  our  aid  to 
Britain  become  the  argument  for  direct  in- 
volvement. 

Anyone  who  spealcs  in  terms  of  Imminent 
military  danger  is  doing  his  country  a  dis- 
service. The  English  should  be  amused  when 
they  think  of  their  confident  stand  against 
Invasion  and  the  hysteria  of  their  frlenda 
3.000  miles  away. 

We  are.  after  all,  a  nation  with  a  great 
history  of  courageous  and  successful  fighting. 
We  are  young  and  expanding.  We  have  the 
greatest  mass-production  technique  and  ma- 
chmery  In  the  world.  Regardless  of  how  this 
war  comes  out,  America  has  a  great  destiny 
because  i-he  has  youth  and  she  has  assets 
which  nature  bestowed  with  a  generous  hand. 
I  believe  that,  though  I  believe  we  shall  have 
to  fight  harder  and  suffer  more  for  that  des- 
tiny In  nn  Axis-dominated  world.  Let  ua 
not  forget  the  American  destiny;  let  us  not  ba 
deluded  by  any  claim  that  self-lntere«it  should 
malte  us  fruardlans  of  the  peace  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  American  people's  instincta 
are  sound.  They  want  no  part  of  this  war 
despite  their  fervent  dealra  that  the  hated 
National  Socialism  ba  eliminated  from  tha 
earth. 

The  crusaders'  argument  for  war  is  the 
atllieat  of  all  I  have  the  fulleat  conviction 
that  few  countries  of  the  earth  hf  and  large 
want  out-  kind  of  democracy.  Moat  of  them 
have  neither  the  training  nor  the  tradition 
for  It — rot  even  a  proper  understanding  of 
it.  Democracy  cannot  be  imposed  by  foreo 
or  otherirlse.  It  would  not  last  even  if  we 
were  able  to  present  them  with  the  most 
up-to-date  constitutional  democratic  system. 
In  our  very  attempt  at  this  colossal  cniaada 
we  would  end  in  failure  and  disgrace  sbroad. 
in  disillusionment  and  bankruptcy  at  home. 
Ideas  and  Ideals  are.  in  the  last  analysis, 
more  pertinent  than  slogans,  propaganda,  or 
armies.  If  America  can  hold  firmly  to  her 
faith  in  herself,  can  continue  to  build  a 
more  permanent  system  of  social,  economic, 
and  political  Justice,  such  an  accomplishment 
will  be  far  more  impressive  to  the  world  than 
speeches,  promises,  or  even  armed  Interven- 
tion. 

We  cannot,  my  fellow  Americans,  divert  the 
tides  of  the  mighty  revolution  now  sweeping 
Asia  and  Etirope.  They  were  not  cf  our  mak- 
ing and  they  will  not  be  subject  to  our  con- 
trol, no  matter  how  courageously  or  exhaust- 
ingly  we  strive  to  subject  them. 

One  of  the  favorite  arguments  of  those  who 
would  have  us  intervene  in  this  World  War 
is  to  tell  us  that  unless  we  enter  the  ccsnfllct 
our  foreign  markets  will  disappear.  What  a 
callous  and  materialistic  argument  for  blood- 
shed. It  Is  claimed  that  the  Germans  will 
reduce  Europe  and  England  to  one  vast  Ger- 
man sweatshop  and  by  cheap  production  driva 
us  out  of  the  markets  of  the  world. 
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Surely  a  British  victory  would  be  helpful 
from  the  vjewpoint  of  our  foreign  markets. 
But  It  U  nonsense  to  say  that  an  Axis  victory 
spells  ruin  for  us.  Must  this  country  go  out 
of  buslncM  m  such  an  event?  The  whole 
history  of  American  progress  belles  such  sur- 
render Nature  has  blessed  us  beyond  that  of 
any  other  nation  with  the  real  wealth  that  will 
remain  regardless  of  what  happens  to  the 
credit  structure  of  the  world.  From  90  to  95 
percent  of  our  trade  Is  Internal.  We  depend 
1^  on  foreign  markets  than  any  great  nation. 
If  worse  came  to  worst,  we  could  gear  our- 
selves to  an  intelligent  self-contained  na- 
tional economy  and  still  enjoy  a  fair  degree 
of  proeperlty. 

But  that  '-worst"  must  never  be  permitted 
to  include  Axis  domination— social,  economic. 
or  military— of  any  spot  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  I  have  sufBclent  faith  in  the 
vigilance  and  ability  of  our  Army  and  Navy 
staffs  to  feel  confident  they  stand  ready  at  all 
times  to  intercept  any  move  which  could 
lead  to  such  a  consummation  and  to  Inter- 
cept It  with  all  the  force  that  may  be  neces- 
sary. In  my  definition  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere I  include.  I  wish  to  add.  any  island 
which  is  considered  by  our  military  experts 
to  be  a  threat  to  our  security  If  the  Axis  na- 
tions possess  or  dominate  it. 

Por  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  see  the  logic 
of  suggesting  a  covirse  of  action  which,  be- 
yond the  slightest  doubt,  will  bring  suffering, 
injury,  death,  poverty,  and  human  degrada- 
tion because  of  a  fear  of  the  futvire.  which  is 
founded  on  pvire  speculation.  For  this  ar- 
gument to  have  any  validity,  we  would  have 
to  suppose  that  the  Nazi  government,  after 
an  exhausting  war.  could  promptly  reor- 
ganize Into  a  sound  economy  a  continent  it 
now  controls  through  sheer  terror. 

It  Is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  dream  of  the 
old  free-trade  system  can  ever  be  realized. 
Forces  have  been  let  loose  on  the  world  and 
economic  transformations  have  developed  In 
this  machine  age  which  may  well  require 
even  for  this  country  a  radical  revision  of  its 
foreign-trade  technique.  This.  I  suspect, 
might  happen  regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
the  present  war.  But  going  to  war  can  in 
no  event  be  a  solution.  It  would  be  a  clear 
case  of  the  cure  being  worse  than  the  disease. 
There  is  no  sound  reason  for  criticizing  the 
great  body  of  Americans  who  insist  upon 
thinking  of  their  own  Interests.  They  can- 
not be  blamed  for  wanting  to  know,  before 
they  plimge  into  a  crusade,  regardless  of 
how  holy  or  sacred  it  may  appear,  what  are 
the  chances,  what  are  the  risks,  and  what  is 
the  probable  toll  in  sacri^ce.  and  what  Is  the 
final  result  at  the  end  of  the  road. 

Por  you  yOung  Americans  entering  adult 
life  in  such  a  distorted  time,  the  usual  advice 
seems  hollow.  The  ancient  platitudes  sound 
empty.  Of  course,  you  must  have  the  quali- 
ties of  greatness  of  heart  and  soul.  But  to- 
day your  generation  needs  character  and 
faith  more  than  all  those  who  have  gone 
before. 

You  should  affirmatively  cultivate  a  sus- 
picion of  phrases,  of  slogans.  Beware  of 
the  phrase  maker.  America  is  deluged  by 
messages.  Budding  revolutionaries  have  been 
stealing  our  priceless  words — "American- 
Ism. "  "peace."  "democracy,"  and  "progress." 
What  such  words  conceal  is  now  more  Im- 
portant than  what  they  reveal. 

Words  are  but  skins  of  thoxight,  but  so 
eounterfeited  have  some  of  our  words  be- 
come through  the  deceit  of  Communists 
and  the  technique  of  Nazis  that  beguiling 
phrases  such  as  "new  order."  "living  room." 
and  even  "peace"  have  to  be  subjected  to  the 
most  critical  analysis  lest  we  find  ourselves 
marching  behind  false  baimers. 

For  example,  the  word  "liberal"  has  be- 
come entirely  suspect  becauM  of  the  grossest 
Bins  committed  In  its  name.  Today  many 
so-called  leaders  are  professional  liberals. 
They  would  rather  be  known  as  liberal  than 
to  be  right.     They   have  tortured  a  great 


word  to  cover  a  false  philcsophy,  to  wit.  that 
the  end  Justifies  the  means.  Liberalism, 
your  studies  here  at  Oglethorpe  have  taught 
you.  has  never  meant  a  slavish  devotion  to 
a  program,  but  rather  did  liberalism  con- 
note a  sUte  of  the  spirit,  a  tolerance  for  the 
views  of  others,  an  attitude  of  respect  for 
others,  and  a  willingness  to  learn  by  experi- 
ment, no  less  In  social  fields  than  in  the 
physical  sciences.  Basically,  liberalism  pred- 
icates that  man  Is  a  spirit  and  out  of  his 
Godlike  qualities  can  come  the  triumph 
over  the  baser  instincts  that  have  made  him 
so  many  times  "vile." 

In  one  respect  the  graduates  of  1941  face 
a  more  attractive  prospect  than  their  fellow 
alumni  of  many  years  past.  You  will  enter 
the  stream  of  life  at  a  time  when  the  great 
machine  of  war  is  solving  for  you,  for  the 
time  being,  at  least,  your  problem  of  oppor- 
tunity. Already  we  see  signs  of  labor  short- 
ages, Increased  wages,  and  rising  price  levels, 
all  reflecting  the  quickened  tempo  that  has 
followed  our  program  of  rearmament  and 
aid  to  England. 

But  don't.  I  beg  of  you.  be  deluded  Into  a 
false  sense  of  security  because  you  quickly 
find  a  place  in  the  growing  American  war 
machine.  When  that  machine  slows  down, 
as  Inevitably  it  will,  you  and  your  genera- 
tion must  face  a  staggering  task.  The  dislo- 
cation which  will  follow  our  war  efforts  will 
be  like  nothing  that  our  Nation  has  ever 
experienced.  The  modern  technique  of  war 
requires  such  an  Increase  in  Government 
spending,  in  tax  rates,  in  regulation  and  limi- 
tation of  the  private  sphere  of  production 
and  ultimately  limitations  In  consumption 
Itself  that  a  return  even  to  our  modified  cap- 
italism of  today  will  hardly  be  feasible. 

Unemployment  will  be  a  threat  on  an 
alarming  scale.  Although  there  will  no 
longer  be  futile  debate  about  States^  rights 
and  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  vast  problem  of  the  credit  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  confound  you.  The 
stamina  of  our  system  and  the  loyalty  of  our 
citizens  will  be  put  to  the  most  severe  test. 
Once  more  will  we  be  faced  with  the  problem 
of  whether  youth  shall  sell  Itself  into  State 
slave  service  for  a  pittance  as  has  happened 
ih  th^  States  now  running  the  course  of 
revolution. 

When  the  war  machine  has  run  down  and 
the  economic  shock  is  being  felt  by  every 
man.  woman,  and  child,  new  and  sweet- 
sounding  slogans  will  fill  the  air.  Short  cuts 
to  Utopia  will  be  advocated  on  all  sides.  But 
out  of  those  trying  days  that  are  to  come 
your  generation  will  find  the  great  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  your  fellow  man,  to  keep 
steady  the  democratic  processes.  Yoxir  gen- 
eration must  solve  the  next  great  crisis. 
Your  generation  will  have  the  responsibility 
of  Insuring  that  the  people,  through  their 
elective  representatives,  will  have  the  courage 
and  the  Intelligence  to  provide  a  new  prime 
mover  for  our  economy  so  that  the  young  will 
be  absorbed  Into  Jobs  as  they  come  out  of 
school  and  our  system  preserve  its  record  of 
opportunity  for  youth. 

Not  only  must  you  seek  to  alleviate  the 
economic  stress  by  courageous  and  forthright 
action  but  you  must  preach  anew  the  gospel 
that  orderly  progress  can  only  be  made  In 
accordance  with  those  traditions  of  law  obe- 
dience which  have  been  America's  great 
heritage. 

Even  though  the  more  abundant  life  is  a 
goal  ever  to  be  desired,  it  will  be  revealed  as 
a  mirage  and  as  fool's  gold;  it  will  become  as 
ashes  in  our  mouth  if  we  compromise  with 
those  personal  liberties  of  action,  speech, 
thought,  and  religion  which  alone  make  hu- 
man life  the  dignified  process  our  Creator 
intended  it  to  be. 

Perhaps  a  century  from  now  there  will  be 
agreement  among  historians  as  to  the  prin- 
cipal causes  which  have  made  our  times  the 
shambles  they  are — two  world-wide  conflicts 
in  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


We  have  seen  progress  In  mechanical 
things  fantastic  In  their  very  brilliance,  but 
In  the  art  of  living.  In  that  one  field  which 
Is  the  test  of  civilization  and  which  is  the 
first  need  of  human  happiness,  our  world 
has  been  a  colossal  failure.  Wl^y  Is  It?  We 
shall  not  find  the  answer  in  sLnple  causes, 
but  I  suspect  that  basically  there  Is  a  moral 
explanation.  Intense  nationalism,  man's 
greed,  and  the  worship  of  the  machine — yes, 
a  little  of  all  of  these  and  more  will  be 
found  In  the  diagnosis.  But  when  the  his- 
tory of  these  times  has  been  written,  I  hope 
and  pray  It  will  show  that  the  American  lads 
of  1941  did  not  pave  the  way  for  a  radical 
change  by  fostering  class  antagonism,  that 
they  recognized  that  the  line  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  In  this  country  was  van- 
ishing, and  properly  so,  in  an  ever-Increasing 
standard  of  living,  and  that  they  realized  and 
took  vigorous  steps  to  spread  the  gospel  of 
equality.  Then  will  It  be  said  of  them  that 
they  contributed  mlghtUy  to  giving  to  aU 
our  people  a  sounder  basis  for  orderly  living 
and  that  all  this  was  accomplished  with  the 
essential  liberties  still  substantially  un- 
changed. 

May  you  bring  honor  to  yovir  families  and 
to  your  college  by  the  measure  of  wisdom 
you  win  give  to  the  serious  problems  of  to- 
morrow and  by  the  degree  of  self-sacrlflce 
with  which  you  face  your  solemn  obliga- 
tions. 
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Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  looking  over  the  May 
15, 1941,  issue  of  the  D.  A.  V.  Semimonthly, 
the  official  national  publication  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the  World 
War,  commonly  known  as  the  D.  A.  V., 
I  ran  across  a  very  fine  article  by  this 
organization's  national  service  director, 
Mr.  Millard  W.  Rice,  most  favorably 
known  to  my  colleagues,  which  gives  very 
pertinent  and  complete  information  as  to 
the  benefits  available  through  Federal 
agencies  to  the  wives,  widows,  children, 
and  dependent  parents  of  World  War 
veterans,  living  and  dead. 

The  information  and  suggestions  in 
this  featured  article  ought  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  all  the  wives,  widows, 
and  parents  of  World  War  veterans,  and, 
with  the  hope  that  many  of  them  may  he 
enabled  to  become  informed  as  to  their 
rights  under  existing  laws  pertaining  to 
wives  and  dependent  parents,  I  insert  the 
article  in  full  as  follows: 

(From  the  D.  A.  V   S?ml-Monthly  of  May  16, 
1941) 

BENorrs  fob  Dependents  of  World  War 
Vetebans 

(By  Millard  W.  Rice,  National  Service 
Director) 

Wives,  widows,  and  children  of  World  War 
veterans  suffering  with  service  connected  dis- 
abilities are  eligible  for  certain  governmental 
benefits,  rights,  and  privileges  under  certain 
circumstances,  as  indicated  hereinafter. 
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Wives  of  Worljd  War  veterans  who  receive 
compensation  byj  reason  of  service-connected 
disabilitiea  are  entitled  to  an  apportionment 
of  such  compensation  if  they  are  living  sepa- 
rate and  apart  fifom  the  veteran  without  any 
fault  on  their  part,  In  an  amount  equivalent 
to  30  percent  of  ihe  veteran's  total  compensa- 
tion where  the  Iwlfe  has  no  minor  children, 
40  percent  with  6ne  child,  45  percent  with  two 
children,  and  50  percent  with  three  or  more 
children.  Minor  children  living  separate  and 
apart  from  their  compensated  father,  with- 
out their  mother,  are  entitled  to  an  appor- 
tionment of  the  lather's  compensation  equiv- 
alent to  20  percent  thereof  for  one  child,  30 
percent  for  two  children,  and  35  percent  for 
three  or  more  children. 

DEPENOENCT   ALLOWANCES 

Dependency  allowances  are  payable  to  a 
World  War  vetiaran  receiving  compensation 
on  the  1-asls  of  service-connected  disability, 
rated  on  a  temporary  basis,  but  not  when 
rated  on  a  permanent  basis,  as  to  his  wife, 
children,  and  dependent  parents.  Such  de- 
pendency allowances  are  payable  to  the  vet- 
erans direct,  and  not  to  their  dependents, 
except  where  an  apportionment  of  the  vet- 
eran's compensation  has  been  granted  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Wives  of  vettrans,  who  receive  compensa- 
tion by  reason  of  service-connected  disabili- 
ties, or  who  have  some  service-connected 
disability  rated  as  disabling  In  some  meas- 
urable degree,  even  though  less  than  10  per- 
cent, have  potential  death  compensation  pro- 
tection. 

It  is.  therefore,  very  much  to  the  Interest 
of  the  wife  of  a  veteran  suffering  with  a 
service-connected  disability  to  see  to  It  that 
there  Is  filed,  in  her  husband's  case  record 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration,  during  his 
lifetime,  such  evidence  as  would  quickly  clear 
the  way  for  establishing  her  entitlement  to 
compensation  In  the  event  of  his  death.  Such 
evidence  should  include  a  certified  copy  of 
the  public  record  of  her  birth,  a  certified 
copy  of  the  public  record  of  the  birth  of  each 
of  her  children,  a  certified  copy  of  the  public 
record  of  her  marriage— as  well  as  certified 
copies  of  the  public  record  of  all  of  her 
previous  marrlsges.  and  divorces,  or  deaths  of 
previous  husbands.  If  any,  and  also  of  her 
husband's  previous  domestic  relationships,  if 

any. 

Complications,  by  reason  of  previotis  clvU 
and  common-law  marriages  and  divorces,  too 
often  arise  after  death,  which  are  very  diffi- 
cult and.  in  many  cases,  impossible  to  un- 
ravel, after  death,  which  could,  during  the 
lifetime  of  both  parties  have  'oeen  straight- 
ened out.  so  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion would  be  able  to  ascertain  who  was  law- 
fully married  to  who,  and  whether  an  alleged 
widow  is  the  lawful  widow. 

Any  veteran,  who  has  himself  been  previ- 
ously married,  or  who  is  married  to  a  woman 
who  has  previously  been  married,  should  be 
sure  that  the  woman  with  whom  he  is  livmg. 
and  regards  as  his  wife.  Is  actually  his  lawful 
wife  and  would,  in  the  event  of  his  death. 
be  regarded  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
as  his  lawful  widow. 

COMPENSATION  RATES 

The  widow  of  a  World  War  veteran  who  has 
died  by  reason  of  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity. If  married  to  the  veteran  prior  to  May 
13  1938,  and  still  validly  married  to  and  liv- 
ing with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  la  en- 
tlUed  to  compensation  as  follows:  "Widow, 
age  under  50  years,  »38:  widow,  age  60  years 
or  over  »45;  widow  with  one  child.  $10  addi- 
tional for  such  child  up  to  10  years  of  age. 
increased  to  $15  from  age  10  (with  $8  for 
each  additional  child  up  to  10  years  of  age, 
increased  to  $13  from  age  10  (subject  to  ap- 
portionment regulations):  no  widow  but  one 
child  $20;  no  widow  but  two  children,  $33 
(equally  divided);  no  widow,  but  three  chU- 
dren,  $46  (equally  divided,  with  $8  for  each 
additional  child,  total  amount  to  be  equally 
divided);  dependent  mother  or  father,  $46 


(of  both),  $25  each,  as  to  the  widow,  child,  or 
children,  the  total  compensation  payable  un- 
der this  section  shall  not  exceed  $83."  The 
above  amounts  of  compensation  are  paid  in 
the  event  the  monthly  payment  of  compen- 
sation under  Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  (g) 
and  the  monthly  payment  of  yearly  renew- 
able term  or  automatic  Insurance  does  not 
aggregate  or  exceed  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation herein  authorized,  in  which  the  death 
compensation  rates  are  as  follows:  Widow, 
but  no  child.  $15;  widow  and  one  child.  $20. 
with  $3  monthly  for  each  additional  child; 
no  widow  but  one  child.  $12;  no  widow  but 
two  children  (equally  divided) ,  $15;  no  widow 
but  three  children  (equally  divided).  $20 
(with  $2  monthly  for  each  additional  child), 
total  amount  to  be  equally  divided.  Total 
pension  payable  not  to  exceed  $27.  Where 
such  benefits  would  otherwise  exceed  $27,  the 
amount  of  $27  could  be  apportioned  as  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  might  pre- 
scribe. 

The  widow  of  a  World  War  veteran,  who,  at 
time  of  death,  was  entitled  to  receive  mone- 
tary benefits  by  reason  of  a  service-con- 
nected disability,  or  who  with  some  service - 
connected  disability  (even  though  less  ^han 
10  percent),  if  she  married  him  before  May 
13.  1938.  and  was  living  with  him  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death — provided  that  she  has  an 
income  of  not  more  than  $1,000  per  year.  or. 
having  child  or  children,  has  an  Income  of 
not  more  than  $2,500  per  year— is  entitled  to 
compensation  as  follows:  "Widow  with  no 
child.  $30;  widow  with  one  child,  $38  ($4 
for  each  additional  child);  no  widow  but  one 
child,  $15;  no  widow  but  two  children  $22 
(equally  divided);  no  widow  but  three  chil- 
dren. $30  (equally  divided,  with  $3  for  °ach 
additional  child:  total  amount  to  be  equaUy 
divided)."  The  total  compensation  p3yable 
cannot  exceed  $64.  Where  such  benefits 
would  otherwise  exceed  $64,  the  amount  of 
$64  may  be  apportioned,  as  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  prescribe. 

OrSABILITT  PBOOP 

Proof  of  the  existence  of  a  service-con- 
nected disability  at  time  of  death  may  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  widow  after  his  death.  Secur- 
ing evidence  of  service  connection  of  a  dis- 
ability, after  death,  is,  however,  obviously 
more  difficult  than  while  the  veteran  is  living. 
It  Is  certain  that  there  are  many  thousands 
of  World  War  veterans  not  now  receiving  com- 
pensation by  reason  of  any  service-connected 
disability  who  could,  if  they  would,  secure 
factual  affidavit  evidence  to  establish  the 
service  connection  of  some  dlsabtliiy  of 
measurable  degree.  Having  established  that 
fact,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, will  thereby  have  provided  ccm- 
pensation  protection  for  their  wives,  who. 
after  all.  are  all  potential  widows. 

Technically  establishing  the  service  con- 
nection of  a  disability,  even  though  not  com- 
pensable because  of  being  less  than  10  per- 
cent m  degree.  Is.  therefore,  equivalent  to  a 
paid-up  Insurance  policy,  which,  during  the 
period  of  eligibility,  will  insure  a  monthly 
income  which  might  otherwise  require  an  in- 
vestment of  from  $4,500  to  $19,000.  yielding 
4  percent  Interest  per  year,  depending  upon 
the  number  of  dependents  and  their  ages 

This  law.  Public  198,  should  be  an  Incentive 
to  every  wife  of  a  World  War  veteran  to 
"stir  up"  her  husband  to  the  point  of  sub- 
mitting such  fact-giving  evidence  as  might 
be  necessary  to  establish  the  service  connec- 
tion of  any  disability  which  he  thinks  vras 
caused  by  his  military  service,  while  he  is 
living,  so  that  both  he  and  she  may  have 
the  assurance  and  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  she  and  her  minor  children,  if  any,  wiU 
be  eligible  for  such  compensation. 

Wives  can  frequenUy  encourage,  advise, 
and  assist  their  disabled  veteran  husbands 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  equitable  claims 
by  helping  them  to  secure  factual  affidavit 
evidence  to  prove  the  nattire.  severity,  and 
service  origin  of  their  disabilities.  Many 
World  War  veterans,  Buffering  with  disabU- 


Itles  actually  caused  by  their  military  service, 
have  become  too  discouraged  to  prosecute 
their  claims  for  service  connection  and  com- 
pensation. By  helping  her  husband  to  prove 
the  service  connection  of  one  or  more  of  his 
disabilities,  the  wife  would  thereby  be  guar- 
anteeing compensation  protection  for  her- 
self and  children. 

If  application  for  compensation  Is  made  by 
a  widow,  otherwise  eligible,  within  1  year 
after  date  of  death  of  her  veteran  husband, 
she  would  be  entitled  to  receive  such  com- 
pensation payments  effective  as  of  the  date  of 
his  death.  If  she  made  the  application  more 
than  1  year  after  his  death,  she  would  be 
entitled  to  such  compensation  paj-ments 
only  from  the  date  of  application  and  proof 
of  eligibility  therefor. 

BURIAL  EXPENSBB 

The  vi'idow,  or  the  next  of  kin.  of  a  de- 
ceased World  War  veteran.  Is  entitled  to  ap- 
ply for  reimbursement  of  burial  expenses,  as 
to  the  body  of  the  deceased  veteran.  In  an 
amoimt  not  to  axceed  $100.  and  is  entitled 
to  receive  the  United  Sutes  flag  used  to 
drape  the  casket  at  the  funeral. 

The  widow  may  arrange  for  the  body  of  the 
veteran  to  be  burled  In  a  national  cemetery, 
and  Is  entitled  to  receive,  from  the  War  De- 
partment, a  marble,  stone,  or  bronze  head- 
stone or  marker  for  the  grave  of  the  veteran, 
provided  that  application^  made  therefor, 
within  2  years  after  the  date  of  burial  of  vet- 
eran, or  within  2  years  after  October  16,  1940, 
whichever  date  may  be  the  later. 

CIVIL -SERVICE   PREFERENCES 

The  wife  of  a  World  War  veteran  suffering 
with  a  service-connected  disability,  who.  by 
reason  thereof.  Is  himself  unable  to  qualify 
for  a  civil-service  position,  may  make  appli- 
cation lor  the  10-polnt  preference  on  a  civil- 
service  examination,  and  would  be  entitled  to 
the  other  civil-service  preferences,  which  In- 
cludes tiie  right  to  reopen  any  active  register 
for  an  examination,  once  each  half  year, 
which  would  otherwise  go  to  her  husband. 

The  widow  of  a  deceased  World  War  veteran 
is  entitled  to  receive  10  points  In  addition  to 
her  earned  rating  as  to  a  civil -service  exami- 
nation, and  to  the  other  preferences  granted 
to  veterans  as  to  clvil-servlce  examinations, 
appointments,  and  retentions. 

Wives  and  widows  of  disabled  veterans  can- 
not help  but  be  Interested  in  problems  of  their 
husbands,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  In- 
tensely interested  in  the  legislative,  employ- 
ment, and  service  programs  of  the  D.  A.  V., 
and  should  consequently  be  interested  In 
helping  to  build  up  the  membership  of  the 
D.  A.  V.  itself,  and  of  Ita  service-giving 
Women's  AtixiUary. 


^'Medical  Mussolini 
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LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  OP  CALIFORNIA 
OSTEOPATHIC  ASSOCIATION.  AND  A 
CHART  SHOWING  CURRICULUM  OP  AM 
OSTEOPATH 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  always  known  that  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  was  the  strong- 
est union  in  the  United  States.   We  havf 
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always  known  that  the  health  of  the 
public  has  been  used  as  a  football  by  the 
leaders  of  this  organization.  We  know 
that  this  group  has  been  convicted  of 
violating  the  Federal  antitrust  laws,  but 
what  we  did  not  know  was  the  extent  of 
this  influence  into  our  armed  forces. 
Surely  at  a  time  like  this  we  should  all 
stop,  lock,  and  listen.  I  should  like  to  see 
a  veiy  thorough  investigation  made  as 
to  Just  the  extent  of  this  influence  and 
its  effect  upon  the  national  defense.  If 
we  have  qualified,  well-trained  physicians 
and  surgeons,  that  are  patriotic  enough 
to  offer  their  services  to  their  country, 
why  should  any  single  group  deprive  this 
Nation  of  the  services  of  these  men? 

We  have  a  few  members  of  this  body 
who  are  very  diligent  when  it  comes  to 
criticism  of  labor  unions  for  much  less 
than  is  being  done  by  the  American  Med- 
ical Association.  It  io  my  hope  that  this 
diligence  will  extend  to  the  group  in  ques- 
tion also. 
^  I  am  including  a  letter  that  has  a  real 
bearing  on  this  subject.  I  also  include  a 
chart  that  will  set  to  rest  forever  the 
argument  that  these  men  lack  in  train- 
ing: 

CALiroamA  Osteopathic  Association, 

Los  Angeles.  May  19,  1941. 
Congressman  Ln  E.  Geyer, 
House  of  Representathcs. 

Washin^on,  D.  C. 

Dea*  ant:  You  undoubtedly  are  aware  ol 
the  status  of  the  oeteopathic  physician  and 
surgeon  licentiates  In  California.  We  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  an  unlimited  license  under 
the  business  and  professions  code  of  our 
SUte.  California  osteopathic  physicians  and 
surgeons  are  interested  In  serving  their  coun- 
try in  this  national  emergency. 

We  have  noticed  In  the  public  prints  that 
medical  officers  have  repeatedly  made  state- 
ments that  the  Army  was  In  desperate  need 
of  doctors.  In  view  of  this  Information  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  California  Osteo- 
pathic Association,  Instructed  the  writer  and 
Dr.  Prank  G.  Nolan,  graduate  of  the  College 
of  Osteopathic  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and 
captain  in  the  medical  corps  of  the  Cali- 
fornia SUte  Guard,  to  go  to  Washington  to 
confer    with    Robert    H.    Patterson.    Under 
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Secretary  of  War,  and  Surgecn  General  Magee 
of  the  United  States  Army  concerning  com- 
missions for  physicians  and  surgeons  holding 
the  degree  doctor  of  osteopathy. 

General  Magee  genially,  but  flatly,  told  us 
that  the  Army  Medical  Corps  had  no  place 
for  doctors  who  hold  the  degree  doctor  of 
osteopathy,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  trained,  licensed,  and  practicing  physi- 
cians and  surgeons.  We  were  told  that  our 
Government  did  not  want  us  in  our  rightful 
capacity  as  surgeons,  schooled  in  all  phases 
of  medicine,  and  that  those  of  our  men  under 
36  years  of  age  would  be  drafted  as  privates 
with  no  opportunity  to  qualify  for  commis- 
sions as  medical  ofBcers,  administrative  offi- 
cers, or  even  as  technicians.  In  fact,  the 
Surgeon  General  referred  us  to  a  volunteer 
organization— the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion— which  Is  legally  comparable  to  our  own, 
with  the  statement  that  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  approval  would  be  necessary 
and  tantamount  to  the  opportunity  we 
sought. 

To  us  it  does  not  seem  to  conform  to  dem- 
ocratic principles  that  men  who  have  spent 
7  or  8  years  or  more  in  qualifying  them- 
selves to  render  a  particular  service,  which 
at  present  seems  to  be  greatly  needed,  should 
be  refused  recognition  because  a  volunteer 
organization  (already  convicted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  violaticg  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act)  is  in  position  to  deprive  the 
Government  of  the  services  of  eager,  capable, 
physicians  (of  which  there  appears  to  be  a 
reticent  supply)  because  they  do  not  carry 
a  particular  brand. 

These  members  appeal  to  you.  Congress- 
man Geter.  through  the  association  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  to  make  this  a  matter 
of  your  personal  concern,  to  the  end  that 
this  situation  be  reviewed  and  investigated 
by  an  Impartial  body,  and  that  action  in 
accordance  with  the  found  facts  be  taken  in 
the  interest  of  Justice  and  democracy. 

Enclosed  Is  a  summary  of  the  educational 
requirements  and  curriculum  of  the  College 
of  Osteopathic  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
comparision  with  other  educational  institu- 
tions. 

Respectfully, 
For  the  board  of  trustees, 

K.  Grosvenor  Bailey, 
A.  B.,  D.  O.,  F.  A.  C.  N.. 
PTCsident,  California  Osteo- 
pathic Association. 
[Enclosure.] 


Summary  of  curriculum  requirements  taken  from  current  catalogs,  1941 

rAmn^tann  of  hours  between  the  Collette  of  Osteopathic  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  the  University  of  California 
ftSS^  m'S.  Pl.r.  the  of  the  California  Medical  Practice  Act  and  the  American  Medical 

Association  CouncU  on  Education  fur  the  physician's  and  surgeon  s  certificate) 


Subjects 


Anatomy  and  histolocr 

Phy5iotapy - ..-.— 

Biochemistry — — — — 

Pmtbolo«y,  bactcrioloKy.  and  immunolofy 

Pbarmacuk«y.  materw  medica,  and  toiicoloRy — 

PTe\Tntive  medicine,  public  health,  and  hygiene - 

General  practice,  neurotogy  and  psychiatry,  pediatrics,  dermatoncy. 

and  syphitoloity - ra-'y 

Suncery:  (Jeneral  surgery,  orthopedic  sorfery,  urology,  ophlhalmol- 

ofry.  otok^cy.  rhinolaryngoloBy 

Obstetrics  and  gynecokigy ^ 

Legal  medicine • .-...~.~.... 

Medical  history  and  bibUography ...— ........ 

PrinciplM  of  osteopathy,  osteopathic  technique,  and  body  mechanics 

Total 


College  of 
Osteo- 
pathic 
Physi- 
cians and 
Surgeons 


Houri 
715 
231 

2U9 
562 
198 
168 

1,381 

437 

5 

11 

176 


6,on» 


Univer- 
sity of 
California 


//our* 
592 
224 
256 
496 
176 
144 

1,468 

814 

282 

16 

8 


California 


American 

^\S,^     Association 
Practice     council  on 


Act 


Hourt 

560-  740 

180-  240 

140-  ISO 

400-  520 

160-  200 

120-  160 

800-1,060 

520-  700 
160-  200 


4.476   3.040-iOOO 


Education 


Hour* 

£*>-  740 
180-  240 
140-  180 
400-    520 

160-  aoo 
120-  leo 

800-1,070 

520-  TOO 
160-    200 
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Mr.  BATES  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  sure  that  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues has  had  the  experience  of  trying 
to  help  some  of  his  constituents  legally 
to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  rating 
agencies  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
the  service  connection  of  disabilities 
which  claimants  conscientiously  believe 
to  have  been  caused  by  their  World  War 
service. 

We  all  know  that  an  equitable  claim 
cannot  necessarily  be  technically  estab- 
lished to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.     We  have  all  had  the 
feeling  that  some  of  our  World  War  vet- 
eran constituents  have  just  claims  for 
service  connection  and  compensation  as 
to  which  we  have  been  unable  to  be  of 
any  real  assistance.    Most  of  the  claims, 
which  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
denied,  have  had  to  be  denied  officially, 
because  of  the  lack  of  suflBcient  evidence 
to    establish    the    veterans'    contention 
that  his  disability  had  originated  in,  or 
been  aggravated  by,  his  military  service. 
I  realize  that  the  Veteran's  Adminis- 
tration cannot  be  expected  to  prosecute 
claims  against  itself.   It  already,  in  effect, 
acts  as  both  judge  and  defendant,  and  it 
would,  therefore,  not  be  proper  for  it  also 
to  act  as  prosecuting  attorney  to  assist 
the  veteran  claimant  in  securing  dam- 
ages, as  it  were,  in  the  form  of  compen- 
sation, from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

There  are  probably  several  scores  of 
thousands  of  World  War  veterans  suffer- 
ing from  disabilities  which  were  actually 
caused  by  the  hardships,  and  the  stress 
and  strain,  of  their  World  War  service, 
who  have  not  yet  technically  established 
the  legal  service  origin  of  such  disabili- 
ties— probably,  mostly  because  of  their 
failure  to  realize  the  kind  of  evidence 
needed  for  that  purpose. 

I  have  just  run  across  a  special  article 
concerning  Affidavit  Evidence  to  Prove 
Service  Connection,  which  appears  in  the 
May  15, 1941,  issue  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans'  semimonthly,  the  official 
national  publication  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  of  the  World  War, 
commonly  known  as  the  D.  A.  V. 

Written  by  the  D.  A.  V.  national  service 
director,  Mr.  Millard  W.  Rice,  known  to 
many  of  us  in  his  previous  capacity  as 
national  legislative  representative  for  the 
V,  P.  W.,  I  think  the  advice  in  this  ar- 
ticle, as  to  how  affidavit  evidence  ought 
properly  to  be  prepared,  is  the  best  ma- 
terial which  I  have  so  far  seen  on  this 
subject. 

Hoping  that  this  will  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  many  disabled  veterans,  who 
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are  in  need  of  this  information  and  the 
pointed  suggestions  therein,  I  have  re- 
quested the  special  permission  of  the 
House  to  insert  such  article  in  full,  as 
part  of  my  remarks,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Disabled  American  Veterans' 
magazine  of  May  15,  1941) 
ArrroAvrr  Evtoenci  to  FROvt  Bervick 

CkDNNTCnONS 

(By  Millard   W.   Rice,   National   Service 
Director) 

Adequate  affidavit  evidence  to  esUblish 
the  service  connection  of  a  disability  Is  still, 
I  find,  the  most  perplexing  problem  for  the 
average  veteran  claimant  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration . 

There  are  still  thousands  of  World  War 
veterans.  In  my  opinion,  who  have  not  yet 
technically  established  their  entitlement  to 
benefits  from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  which  they  may  be  equitably  entitled, 
on  the  basis  of  servlce-connectable  disabil- 
ities. Being  equitably  entitled  to  a  benefit, 
however,  is  not  at  all  the  same  as  being 
legally  and  technically  entitled  thereto. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  officials  and 
employees  must  administer  the  law  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  provisions,  as  Interpreted 
through  regulations.  Instructions,  legal  opin- 
ions, and  service  letters  Issued  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  as  applied  ac- 
cording to  precedents  established  In  claims 
Involving  similar  facts.  Such  discretionary 
power,  as  rating  agencies  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  may  be  permitted  to  exer- 
cise. Is  limited  by  the  various  restrictions 
established  by  reason  of  such  precedents, 
service  letters,  regulations,  and  legal  provi- 
sions. 

KIND    or    CLAIM 

A  Veterans'  Administration  claimant 
should  first  analyze  the  type  of  claim  which 
he  or  she  has  made  before  deciding  upon 
the  type  of  evidence  to  be  submitted  as  proof 
of  entitlement  to  such  applied-for  benefit. 
As  to  certain  types  of  claims,  it  is  necessary 
only  to  prove  certain  simple  facts,  as  speci- 
fied In  the  forms  provided  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  such  purpose. 

Where  the  best  evidence  Is  not  obtainable, 
the  claimant  should  try  to  secure  the  "next 
best"  evidence.  Thus,  for  example.  If  It 
should  prove  Impossible  to  secure  a  certified 
copy  of  a  needed  birth  certificate,  because  the 
particular  county  or  State  did  not  at  the 
time  of  such  birth  keep  any  vital  statistics 
records,  then  It  might  be  possible  to  secure  a 
photostatic  or  certified  copy  of  an  entry  In  a 
family  Bible  as  to  such  birth,  or  an  affidavit 
from  the  doctor  or  midwife  who  delivered  the 
child,  or,  if  such  better  evidence  be  not  ob- 
tainable, affidavits  from  neighbors  who  knew 
alwut  the  fact  that  such  a  person  was  born 
at  about  a  certain  date  and  lived  under  a 
certain  name  for  such  a  period  of  time  or.  If 
that  be  not  obtainable,  proof  as  to  the  age  set 
forth  by  parents  during  a  decennial  census, 
or  by  the  claimant  in  his  application  for  en- 
listment Into  service,  or  such  other  "next 
best"  evidence  as  might  be  obtainable  under 
the  circumstances. 

It  has  been  my  observation,  however,  that 
there  are  more  veterans  who  have  not  defi- 
nitely proven,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Admlnletratlcn,  that  certain  disabili- 
ties were  caused  by  or  aggravated  by  their 
military  service,  than  as  to  any  other  type  of 
denied  claim. 

If  a  veteran's  honorable  discharge  certifi- 
cate, or  his  official  medical  records  while  in 
military  or  naval  service,  falls  to  show  the 
service  incurrence  or  aggravation  of  his  dis- 
abilities, the  average  veteran  claimant  is  very 
much  puzzled  as  to  how  actually  to  prove  the 
service  connection  of  each  ol  his  ailments 
which  he  conecientiously  believes  to  have 
been  caused  by  or  aggravated  by  his  military 


service.  From  whom  shall  he  secure  factual 
proof  thereof?  How  shall  he  secure  the  neces- 
sary substantiating  evidence?  What  m\ist 
such  proof  of  service  connection  consist  of? 
Under  the  provisions  of  section  200  of  the 
old  World  War  Veterans  Act,  as  reinstated, 
after  the  Infamous  Economy  Act,  by  Public 
Law  Nos.  78,  141,  and  196,  It  was,  and  still 
Is,  possible  to  establish  a  presumptive  service 
connection  as  to  active  tuberculosis,  amoebic 
dysentery,  neuropsychlatric  (nervous  and 
mental),  encephalitis  lethargica  (sleeping 
sickness)  and  spinal  meningitis,  upon  proof 
that  any  such  ailment  had  existed  In  a  dis- 
abling degree  of  at  least  10  percent  prior  to 
January  1,  1925,  if  other  evidence  did  not 
clearly  rebut  such  presumption  of  service 
origin.  It  is  very  seldom  possible,  however, 
now  more  than  16  years  after  the  expiration 
of  such  presumptive  period,  to  establish  a 
presumptive  service  connection  under  such 
law. 

It  is  still  possible  to  secure  service  con- 
nection for  certain-named  chronic  constitu- 
tional diseases  upon  proof  that  such  a  disease 
existed  in  a  disabling  degree  of  at  least  10 
percent,  so  medically  diagnosed,  within  1  year 
after  date  of  discharge  from  World  War  serv- 
ice— the  so-called  administrative  presump- 
tion of  service  connect'on.  The  schedule  of 
disability  ratings  lists  the  following  as 
chronic  constitutional  diseases: 

"Acidosis,  anemia  primary  (all  types); 
arteriosclerosis:  beri-beri;  diabetes  insipidus; 
diat)etes  mellitus;  gout;  hemochromatosis; 
hemoglobinuria  (paroxysmal);  hemophilia; 
Hodgkins  disease;  leukemia  (aU  types); 
obesity;  ochronosis;  pellagra;  polycythemia 
(erythremia):  purpura;  rickets,  sctirvy,  en- 
docrinopathies;  arthritis,  deformans;  arthri- 
tis, chronic:  carcinoma,  sarcoma,  and  other 
tumors;  cardlovascularrenal  diseases.  Includ- 
ing hypertension;  cholecystitis,  chronic,  pro- 
ceeding to  gallstone  formation;  endocarditis, 
chronic;  leprosy;  myocarditis,  chronic;  ne- 
phritis, chronic  forms;  nephrolithiasis;  valvu- 
Utls,  chronic." 

Most  service  connections  now  established, 
more  than  22  years  after  date  of  discharge 
from  World  War  service,  are  either  on  the 
basis  of  official  record  or  on  the  basis  of  affi- 
davit evidence  establishing  direct  service  con- 
nection of  any  such  disability. 

CONTINTS  OF 

Direct  service  connections  can  and  still 
are,  being  estab-lshed  on  the  basis  of  fact- 
giving  affidavit  evidence 

A  claimant  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
should,  in  submitting  a  claim,  be  sure  to  state 
hlj  claim  In  full,  lest  his  failure  to  mention 
some  particular  disability  In  his  claim  after- 
ward be  used  against  him  as  indicating  that 
he  himself  did  not  have  any  such  ailment  at 
the  time  of  submitting  such  claim,  and  con- 
sequently thereby  In  effect  admitting  that  he 
did  not  then  have  any  such  disability. 

It  has  been  my  experience  and  observation, 
during  more  than  the  last  20  years  of  handling 
claims  and  legislation  pertaining  to  disabled 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  that  It  is  ad- 
visable for  the  claimant  himself  to  prepare 
a  personal  affidavit.  Such  a  personal  affidavit 
by  the  claimant  should  set  forth  aU  of  the 
facts  in  the  history  of  his  claim,  should 
specifically  state  Just  what  he  believes  him- 
self entitled  to,  together  with  the  reasons 
therefcM-e  In  detail,  and  should  tell  Just  why 
he  believes  the  evidence  submitted  by  him 
should  be  regarded  as  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose intended.  The  claimant's  own  affidavit 
shoiild  very  carefully  set  forth  all  of  the  in- 
cidents of  his  military  or  naval  service.  In- 
cluding hardships,  exposure,  long  hikes  with 
heavy  packs,  unusual  exhaiistlon  or  sleepless- 
ness caused  by  heavy  sheU  fire  or  what  not 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  concus- 
sions or  explosions  of  nearby  shells,  lack  of 
proper  food,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  description  of 
any  suffering  or  discomfort  which  he  may 


have  experienced  by  reason  of  an  Injury  or 
ailment.  Just  how  it  affected  him,  what  he 
did  about  it.  If  anything,  and  why.  If  such  be 
the  case,  he  is  unable  to  secure  any  verifying 
affidavits  from  his  buddies  as  to  the  incep- 
tion of  any  such  ailment.    Then  he  should 
proceed  to  state  in  detail  Just  what  he  felt 
like  when  he  was  discharged,  and  ii — as  ia 
usually    the   case — his    discharge    certificate 
states,  "Physical  condition:  Good",  he  ought 
to  explain  why  his  ailment  was  not  noted  by 
the    medical    examiner    when    he    was    dis- 
charged.    He  ought  to  recall  Just  what  his 
condition    was    immediately    after    his   dis- 
charge from  service  and  what  he  did  about  it. 
If  anything,  and  If  not,  why  not.    Then  he 
ought  to  teU  the  story  of  the  development  of 
each  of  his  aliments  from  the  time  of  his 
discharge  up  until  the  time  such  ailment  was 
medically  diagnosed  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, Indicating  its  nature  and  severity, 
and  its  handicap  to  him  In  securing  and  re- 
taining and  efficiently  performing  the  vari- 
ous jobs  which  he  may  have  had.  since  the 
date  of  his  discharge. 

By  going  through  the  process  of  prepar- 
ing such  a  detailed  personal  affidavit,  a  claim- 
ant will  recall  many  instances,  which  he 
would  otherwise  not  remember,  where  one 
or  more  other  persons  had  the  opportunity 
of  observing  certain  facts  indicating  that 
he  was  suffering  with  certain  ailments,  thus 
possibly  enabling  him  to  make  contact  with 
such  person  or  persons  to  sectire  detailed 
affidavits  concerning  ruch  facts. 

Inasmuch  as  the  claimant  generally  knows 
more  about  his  own  ailments  than  does  any 
other  person,  he  should  be  able  in  his  own 
affida^  to  relate  the  facts  In  the  detailed 
history  of  the  development,  chronologically 
arranged  as  to  approximate  dates.  Prepara- 
tion of  the  claimant's  own  personal  affidavit 
will  generally  place  him  In  much  better 
position  to  revive  the  memories  of  his  friends 
concerning  detailed  symptoms  and  incidents 
which  they  may  have  overlooked  or  almost 
forgotten  about,  and  therefore  make  it  more 
feasible  to  secure  more  factual  convincing 
affidavit  evidence  from  such  friends. 

The  claimant  should  always  remember  that 
his  own  claim  Is  much  more  Important  to 
him  than  to  any  other  person.  He  shou'.d 
therefore  be  willing  to  go  to  much  more 
trouble  In  his  own  behalf  than  he  has  the 
right  to  expect  from  any  friend  or  acquaint- 
ance. 

It  is  permissible  for  a  claimant  to  remind 
his  former  associates,  employers,  or  fellow 
employees  concerning  certain  Incidents 
which  occurred  many  years  ago  the  recital 
of  which  m  an  affidavit  might  be  helpful 
to  the  claimant  In  proving  the  service  con- 
nection of  a  particular  ailment,  and  In  prov- 
ing the  relative  severity  and  handicap  of 
such  ailment  over  the  period  ol  time .  in- 
volved. 

Each  affidavit  should  state  in  detail  all 
of  the  pertinent  facts  known  by  the  person 
who  signs  It,  that  Is,  the  affiant.  Complaints 
heard  and  symptoms  observed  by  the  affiant 
should  be  specifically  stated  and  descritxd 
in  detail.  The  circumstances  xmder  which 
such  symptoms  were  observed  should  be 
carefully  outlined.  The  approximate  dates 
of  each  particular  occvu-rence  or  observation 
should  be  recorded. 

The  first  few  occasions  when  complaints 
were  heard  and  symptoms  noticed  should  t>e 
stated  In  mxKh  greater  detail  than  observa- 
tions made  at  later  dates,  but  all  of  them 
should  be  "tied  together,"  so  far  as  circum- 
stances of  the  affiant  may  permit. 

The  expression  of  an  opinion  by  the  affiant 
Is  of  absolutely  no  value  to  the  claimant  un- 
less It  Is  backed  up  by  specifically  suted  fac- 
tual observations  used  as  the  basis  for  ar- 
riving at  such  stated  conclusion.  It  is  Im- 
portant to  differentiate  between  personal 
observation  and  hearsay.  The  recital  of  de- 
tailed facts,  sometimes  considered  to  be  too 
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■mall  to  be  Important,  may  be  particularly 
valuable  In  establishing  a  link  in  the  chain 
at  evidence  to  prove  the  Incurrence  of  a  dis- 
ability during  military  service.  Its  existence 
at  time  of  discharge  or  shortly  thereafter,  and 
the  continuity  of  its  development  from  that 
time  up  to  the  time  that  It  was  definitely 
diagnosed  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Where  a  claimant  has  previously  handled 
his  claim  through  aome  veteran  organization 
or  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  subsequently 
decides  to  reopen  the  claim.  It  would  be  well 
again  to  contact  such  service,  organization  to 
find  out  if  Its  files  contain  any  evidence  which 
should  be  filed  with  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, or  any  copies  of  affidavits  previously 
submitted,  so  as  to  be  able  to  compare  same 
with  newly  prepared  affidavits.  Some  of  the 
affiants  of  the  affidavits  previously  considered 
may  be  able  to  prepare  new  affidavits  furnish- 
ing more  specific,  detailed,  factual  evidence 
than  previously  submitted. 
roEM  or 
It  is  not  necessary,  nor  even  advisable,  that 
a  claimant  should  have  his  affidavits  prepared 
In  legal  language  It  is  more  Important  that 
the  affidavit  should  state  all  of  the  pertinent 
facts  In  plain,  understandable  language. 
Ordinarily  the  claimant  himself,  possibly 
With  some  advice  from  a  competent  service 
officer  of  the  D.  A  V.,  or  some  other  veteran 
organization,  can  do  a  better  Job  of  preparing 
convincing  affidavit  evidence  concerning  a 
claim  before  the  Veterans'  Administration 
than  can  be  done  for  him  by  an  attorney. 

Although  attorneys  generally  prepare  affi- 
davits In  the  third  person.  I  consider  it  bet- 
ter for  a  claimant,  and  for  those  from  whom 
he  secures  substantiating  affidavit  evidence, 
to  have  each  affidavit  prepared  in  the  first 
person.  The  affiant  can  tell  the  story  more 
naturally  In  the  first  person  than  In  the  third 
person. 

The  use  of  foroas  furnished  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Is  not.  in  my  opinion,  gener- 
ally advisable,  except  perhaps  In  the  most 
simple  type  of  affidavits  where  only  one  or 
two  facts  can  be  stated  by  the  affiant. 

A  person  who  uses  a  prepared  form  Is  too 
likely  to  rely  on  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
form  and  conbequently  does  not  spend 
enough  time  In  thinking  out  the  facts  which 
o\ight  to  be  stated,  but  merely  responds  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  form  itself.  Such  pre- 
pared forms  are  nearly  always  too  crowded 
for  space  and  consequently  tend  to  cause  the 
affiant  to  tell  less  than  he  might  have  told 
If  be  had  prepared  the  statement  in  his  own 
language  without  reference  to  any  form. 

A  gjod  fact-giving  affidavit  cannot  be  pre- 
pared in  5  or  10  minutes;  it  requires  con- 
siderable "thinking  ^ack"  into  old,  almost 
forgotten  history.  Memories  fade  with  the 
lapse  of  time.  Frequently  the  affiant  needs 
to  be  reminded  by  the  claimant,  either  by 
letter  or  In  person,  ..s  to  certain  Incidents 
which  might  have  occurred  and  which,  al- 
though mure  or  less  Inconsequential,  so  far 
as  the  affiant  is  concerned,  might  prove  to  be 
Important  in  establishing  the  claimant's  con- 
tention. 

Rather  than  using  prepared  forms,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  claimant  use  ordinary 
white  paper.  Affidavits  should  preferably  be 
typewritten,  so  as  to  be  more  easily  readable 
by  members  of  the  Claims  and  Rating  Board 
and  therefore  more  impressive,  and  so  that 
the  claimant  may  be  able  to  keep  copies  fcr 
future  use  and  reference.  It  is  generally  ad- 
visable to  have  th*  copies  notarized,  as  well 
as  the  original. 

If  the  average  claimant  Is  at  a  loss  as  to 
how  to  start  with  the  preparation  of  an  affi- 
<lavlt.  the  following  blank  affidavit  at  least 
conveys  the  general  Idea: 

I.  John  Doe.  being  first  duly  sworn,  do 
depcse  and  say  that  I  have  known  the  claim- 
ant. George  E.  Smith.  C  1  234  567.  during  the 
last years:  that  prior  to  his  World  War 


•ervice  1  know  that  he  was  working  as  a 


for years,  and,  by  personal  observation, 

know  that  during  all  of  that  time  he  enjoyed 
good  health:  that  during  his  military  service 

I  met  him  at  on  or  about  at 

which  time  he  complained  to  be  about ; 

I  then  observed  that ;  thereafter  I  met 

him  about times  of  each  month  until 

and  on  nearly  every  one  of  each  of  these 

occasions  I  heard  him  complain  of and 

I  noticed  ;   that  on  or  about  , 

after  his  discharge,  I  met  him,  at  which  time 

he  again  complained  to  me  of  and  I 

then  noticed ;  that  on  or  about 

I  met  him  again  and  during  our  visit  I  noticed 

that ;  that  from  on  or  about to 

about  I  met  him  on  the  average  of 

times  each  month  (or  each  year)  and 

on  practically  all  and  each  of  these  occasions 

I  observed :  also,  on  practically  all  and 

each  of  these  occasions  I  heard  him  complain 
of  :  that  because  of  these  several  ob- 
servations on  my  part.  I  am  convinced  that 

his  ailment  of was  really  caused  by  his 

military  service  and  that  he  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  granted  compensation  because  of 
such  handicapping  disability;  that  etc.,  etc. 

FROM    WHOM 

If  service  connection  is  the  end  in  view, 
the  veteran  should  obtain  at  least  two  affl- 
davita,  if  possible,  from  buddies  who  were 
In  service  with  him,  at  least  two  affidavits 
from  persons  who  knew  him  shortly  after 
the  date  of  his  discharge  and  from  other 
persons  who  have  observed  his  condition, 
from  time  to  time,  since  shortly  after  his 
discharge. 

It  may  be  possible,  in  some  cases,  for  a 
claimant  to  establish  the  direct  service  con- 
nection of  his  disability  by  securing  two 
good  affidavits  from  buddies  who  served  with 
him,  who  were  discharged  with  him  and  who 
have  lived  In  the  same  community  with 
him  since  that  time.  In  other  cases,  how- 
ever. It  may  be  necessary  to  secure  many 
more  substantiating  affidavits,  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  claimant  shifted  around 
from  place  to  place,  and  therefore  finds  It 
necessary  to  piece  together  the  evidence  ob- 
tainable from  many  different  persons  who 
knew  him  at  different  periods  of  time.  The 
Important  thing  is  to  establish,  if  at  all  pos- 
sible, that  the  disabilities  existed  in  military 
service,  that  they  existed  within  the  first 
few  days,  or  first  weeks,  or  first  few  months 
after  date  of  the  veteran's  discharge,  and 
that  they  have  been  developing,  with  pos- 
sibly some  ups  and  downs,  toward  greater 
severity  up  until  the  time  of  diagnosis  by 
the  Vetsraiia'  Administration. 

The  claimant  should  obtain  affidavits  from 
each  of  his  post-war  employers  and  from  one 
or  more  fellow  employees,  from  his  wife,  his 
mother,  or  other  close  relatives,  and  from 
other  persons  with  whom  he  may  have  been 
closely  associated,  each  of  whom  may  have 
observed  some  pertinent  facts  concerning  the 
nature,  severity,  and  development  of  his  var- 
ious ailments. 

Affidavits  should,  of  course,  be  obtained 
from  each  doctor  by  whom  he  may  have  been 
examined  since  he  returned  from  service  or, 
if  such  medical  evidence  be  not  obtainable, 
from  any  druggist  who  may  have  furnished 
certain  medicines. 

All  such  affidavits  should  be  prepared  with 
the  same  careful  detail  as  indicated  above. 

A  doctor's  ATFmAvrr 

A  doctor's  statement  should  be  notarized  as 
assurance  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  doctor  and 
that  he  did  sign  it,  and  in  order  to  avoid  any 
suspicion  that  the  statement  may  have  been 
signed  by  someone  else. 

The  doctor's  statement  should  Include  a 
recital  of  all  of  the  symptoms,  facts,  and  cir- 
cumstances and  history  of  the  ailments  com- 
plained of  to  him  by  the  patient;  should  in- 
clude all  of  the  doctor's  findings,  diagnoses 
and  dates  or  approximate  dates  of  different 
examinations,  together  with  other  detailed 
facts  indicating  the  severity  of  each  ailment 
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subsequent  to  the  date  of  first  examination, 
the  type  of  treatment  recommended  or  pro- 
vided for,  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
doctor  to  the  patient,  the  doctor's  opinion  as 
to  the  degree  of  severity  of  each  of  the  ail- 
ments diagnosed  by  him,  his  opinion  as  to 
their  origin  and  duration,  and  his  opinion 
as  to  the  effect  of  each  ailment  upon  the 
patient's  ability  to  work  at  his  occupation 
or  any  other  occupation  from  time  to  time. 
If  the  doctor  does  not  have  a  record  of  his 
examinations,  then  his  statement  should  in- 
clude an  explanation  of  how  It  happens  that 
he  remembers  the  facts  stated  in  his  affidavit, 
possibly  by  connecting  up  approximate  dates 
of  examinations  by  other  factors  or  circum- 
stances mentioned  in  his  affidavit. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  frequently 
sends  out  an  investigator  to  confer  with  a 
doctor  who  has  submitted  an  affidavit  on  be- 
half of  the  veteran  and  If  the  doctor  falls  to 
verify  what  he  set  forth  in  the  statement 
which  he  prepared  In  behalf  of  the  veteran 
claimant,  the  rating  agency  will  very  likely 
completely  discount  the  value  of  the  doctor's 
statement. 

Doctors  are  prone  to  submit  carelessly  pre- 
pared affidavits.  They  should  be  encouraged 
to  prepare  their  affidavits  carefully,  lest  a 
carelessly  prepared  affidavit  Jeopardize  the 
claimant's  chance  to  prove  the  service  con- 
nection of  his  disability 

When  the  claimant  asks  a  doctor  to  submit 
a  statement  or  affidavit  in  his  behalf,  he 
ought  to  explain  to  him  Just  what  he  wants 
and  why.  and  he  ought  also  to  explain  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  cannot  take 
anything  for  granted  and  will  not  even  ac- 
cept the  vaUdity  of  his  diagnosis  unless  the 
doctor  states  symptoms  and  findings  in  detail 
on  the  basis  of  which  he  arrived  at  his  diag- 
noses. 

The  claimant  should  remember  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  can  evaluate  the 
affidavits  only  on  the  oasis  of  what  is  spt- 
clfically  stated  in  each  of  them,  as  compared 
with  what  is  stated  In  all  of  the  rest  of  them. 
The  affidavits  must  be  consistent  with  each 
other.  Contradictory  statements  in  two  or 
mere  of  the  affidavits  are  definitely  harmful. 
Rating  agencies  can  give  no  value  to  opin- 
ions, impressions,  and  conclusions  unless  they 
are  based  upon  sufficient  facts  specifically 
stated.  The  value  of  any  given  evidence  must 
be  determined  upon  the  basis  of  what  it  may 
be  considered  as  proving  to  the  average  rea- 
sonable man  The  claimant  should  never 
adopt  the  attitude  that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration already  knows  a  fact  to  be  true. 
Each  alleged  fact  must  be  proven  by  official 
record  or  by  evidence  which  is  both  mate- 
rial and  relevant.  A  clear  word  picture 
should  be  established  in  simple,  direct  lan- 
guage on  the  basis  of  actual  observations  of 
the  affiants. 

The  claimant's  story  and  his  substantiating 
evidence  must  sound  logical  and  reasonable 
and  must  be  such  as  to  be  readily  regarded 
as  truthful. 

If  all  of  the  evidence  points  to  the  truth 
of  the  claimant's  contention  and  If  most  of 
the  essential  facts  have  been  proven,  then 
the  Claims  and  Rating  Board  members  are 
authorized  to  give  the  claimant  the  benefit 
of  any  reasonable  doubt  which  may  still 
exist.  The  benefit  of  the  doubt  cannot  be 
granted  if  the  evidence  is  only  such  as  points 
to  the  possibility  of  the  claimant's  conten- 
tion being  true,  where  the  preponderance 
of  the  evidence  falls  to  establish  the  prob- 
ability of  the  truth  of  the  facts  alleged  by 
the  claimant. 

It  is  generally  advisable  for  a  claimant  to 
have  his  affidavit  evidence  looked  over  by 
some  service  officer  of  the  D.  A.  V..  or  of  some 
ether  veteran  organization,  before  it  Is  finally 
submitted  to  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Evidence  should  not  purposely  be  submitted 
on  a  "piece  by  piece"  basis.  No  pertinent 
evidence  should  be  h3ld  back  for  later  sub- 
mission.   One  or  more  denials  of  the  vet- 


eran's claim  make  it  more  difficult,  than 
originally,  to  secure  favorable  action  subse- 
quently on  the  basis  of  new  evidence.  All 
obtainable  pertinent  evidence  should  be  sub- 
mitted at  the  same  time,  if  at  all  feasible. 

If  these  suggestions  are  carefully  followed, 
many  more  claimants  can  be  enabled  to 
establish  the  service  connection  and  com- 
pensability of  their  service-connectable  dis- 
abilities, with  direct  benefits  to  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  assurance  of  pension  protec- 
tion to  their  wives  and  children. 

If  a  claimant  has  been  unable  to  secure  a 
response  to  a  request  for  a  needed  sub- 
stantiating affidavit  from  someone  In  an- 
other community,  he  should  feel  free  to  re- 
quest the  cooperation  of  the  national  or 
chapter  service  officer,  or  other  officer,  of  the 
D.  A.  v.,  the  V.  F.  W.,  the  American  Legion, 
the  American  Red  Cross,  or  of  any  other  vet- 
eran, patriotic,  civic,  service,  or  community 
chest  organization — all  of  whom  are  ordi- 
narily glad  to  cooperate  In  helping  deserv- 
ing disabled  veterans  to  secure  eqtiitable 
adjudications  as  to  their  claims. 
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Mr.  REED  of  niinols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress by  me  to  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago, 
May  15.  1941: 

Let  me  say  to  you  at  the  beginning  of 
this  disctission  that  I  did  not  come  here 
merely  to  say  pleasant  things  to  you.  I 
gathered  from  your  invitation  that  you  ladies 
wanted  to  know  the  truth  about  the  situation 
with  which  we  are  faced.  I  surmised  that 
you  felt  that  you  were  not  being  told  all.  and 
that  you  wanted  to  know  some  of  the  facts 
which  Ue  ba<|:k  of  the  day-by-day  develop- 
ments In  the  United  States  and  throughout 
the  world.  I  came  to  give  you  those  facts  as 
far  as  I  myself  know  them.  I  think,  as  citi- 
zens, you  are  entitled  to  know  all  of  the  facts 
that  can  be  given  you  about  the  foreign  situ- 
ation, the  wars  on  the  European  Continent 
and  the  Par  East,  and  the  dangers  that  con- 
front us  from  our  own  unsolved  domestic 
questions. 

Since  the  Iratflcatlon  of  the  nineteenth 
amendment  to  che  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, women  have  been  accorded  equal  suf- 
frage with  the  men.  They  have  been  elected 
and  appointed  to  high  offices  in  the  Nation 
and  In  their  respective  States.  Certainly 
women  have  flemonstrated  their  Intelligence, 
their  abUlty.  ^d  their  capacity  to  sit  along- 
side the  men  in  the  legislative  councils.  They 
are  fully  competent  to  help  govern,  to  assist 
In  the  making  of  the  laws,  and  to  aid  In 
working  out  the  problems  of  state.  Today 
eight  of  them  occupy  seats  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  A  very  distinguished 
Member  of  Congress,  in  commenting  on  the 
general  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
consider  as  unixsual  and  surprising  the  suc- 


cess women  have  achieved  In  statecraft  and 
politics,  recently  said,  "Many  people  seem  to 
feel  as  though  this  were  an  accomplishment 
not  to  have  been  expected."  Like  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  I  find  nothing  to  be 
surprised  about  that  this  has  been  realized 
In  our  political  life,  and  am  therefore  not 
Inclined  to  be  as  enthused  therefrom  as  are 
some  of  my  gentaemen  friends. 

I  have  believed  for  a  long  time  that  women 
are  becoming  somewhat  resentful,  and  cer- 
tainly a  bit  bored,  by  being  complimented 
merely  as  women  rather  than  being  treated 
as  equals  of  men  in  intelligence,  capacity,  and 
ability  in  the  work  of  politics  and  govern- 
ment. That  Is  why  I  said  In  the  beginning 
of  my  remarks  that  I  have  not  come  to  greet 
you  with  pleasantries  nor  to  flatter  you 
with  complimentary  phrases.  It  Is  my  de- 
sire to  explain  to  you  the  situation  as  I  see 
it,  to  Impress  upon  you  the  work  that  needs 
to  be  done,  and  to  suggest  to  you  how  you 
with  yotir  club  organizations,  can  do  your 
fair  share  of  this  work  alongside  the  men.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  women  do 
not  want  assignments  of  simple,  easy  tasks 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  women  I  be- 
lieve the  women  of  America  are  Just  as  ready 
to  work  at  the  hardest  tasks  as  are  the  men 
and  I  believe  they  will  do  their  share  of  the 
difficult  work  Jxist  as  ably.  Just  as  efficiently, 
and  Just  as  quickly. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  deal  today  with  more 
or  less  nonpartisan  problems.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  give  you  any  information  about 
the  vital  situation,  which  we  face  or  about 
any  phase  or  factor  of  that  situation  without 
encountering  controversial  matters,  because 
there  is  a  very  great  diversity  of  views  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  get  into  this  war 
at  all;  what  aid  we  can  give  to  Great  Britain 
and  China  without  actual  involvement: 
whether  we  need  to  aid  the  other  nations  In 
their  wars  In  order  to  strengthen  our  own 
defense:  whether  we  are  getting  a  defeiise  as 
rapidly,  as  efficiently,  and  as  economically  as 
we  should — hardly  a  single  factor  is  non- 
controversial.  There  are  two  fundamental 
points,  however,  upon  which  I  think  a  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people  are  whole- 
heartedly tmlted. 

The  first  is  that  our  biggest  Job  Is  to  pre- 
serve Americanism.  We  must  maintain  and 
perpetuate  what  we  call  the  American  way. 
We  must  preserve  and  safeguard  constitu- 
tional government.  We  must  see  to  it  that 
schemes — clever  and  subtle  schemes — of 
those  who  would  change  otir  form  of  gov- 
ernment Into  some  kind  of  a  centralized 
absolutism,  whether  it  be  communistic,  nazi- 
istic,  fascistic,  socialistic,  or  some  mixture  of 
them,  must  be  defeated.  Those  schemes 
have  been  hatched.  Those  schemers  are  at 
work  in  this  country.  In  their  own  private 
circles  they  speak  openly  of  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment they  Intend.  If  possible,  to  bring 
about  in  the  economic  chaos  and  social  be- 
wilderment which,  they  believe,  will  follow 
the  war.  The  form  of  government  they  desire 
is  vastly  different  from  our  revered  and  price- 
less American  constitutional  representative 
Republic. 

We  do  face  very,  very  serious  questions  of 
an  economic  nature  after  this  war  Is  over. 
Just  1  week  ago  today  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Morgenthau.  speaking  before  one  of  the 
House  committees  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
said.  "Now  we  are  going  forward  Into  times  of 
even  greater  peril.  •  *  '  Economic  war- 
fare, as  well  as  military  warfare,  is  now  being 
waged  on  all  sides  of  us.  There  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  even  with  peace  these  aggressive 
economic  Instrtmients  will  be  abandoned  by 
other  countries.  Nobody  can  e»y  what  kind  of 
International  economy  will  emerge  from  this 
war." 

Recently  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Hon. 
Jesse  Jones,  told  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  that  our  national  debt  would 
reach  $90,000,000,000  before  we  were  out  of 


this  war.  Some  of  the  leading  economists  of 
the  United  States  say  that  the  debt  will  go  as 
high  as  one  hundred  and  ten  or  one  htmdred 
and  twenty-five  billion  dollars. 

Now,  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
debt  might  go  to  1150.000.000.000.  Nobody, 
from  P.estdent  Roosevelt  down  to  some  ob- 
scure farmer  working  in  an  Illinois  field,  can 
even  attempt  to  guess  the  gigantic  sums  of 
money  we  will  be  compelled  to  spend  now 
that  we  have  gone  Into  this  war  or  are  going 
Into  It.  Not  only  are  we  embarking  into  this 
new  International  adventure  with  a  debt  50 
times  greater  than  that  with  which  we  en- 
tered the  first  World  War,  but  we  are  now 
spending  on  a  scale  much  greater.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  laid  down  a  doctrine  that 
the  American  Nation  and  the  American  people 
intend  to  aid  every  nation  everywhere  In  the 
world  which  Is  resisting  the  powers  of  dicta- 
torship. Of  course,  he  does  not  mean  all 
dictatorships.  He  means  Hitler  and  Musso- 
lini and  Japan.  But  when  we  undertake  to 
finance  all  of  these  wars  we  will  have  em- 
barked upon  a  course  the  cost  of  which  no 
himian  can  at  this  time  possibly  foresee. 

We  do  know  that  following  every  great  war 
there  have  been  serious  and  even  cataclysmic 
economic    and     political    disruptions.     The 
economy  of  every  nation  In  the  world — In- 
cluding our  own — will  t>e  burst  asunder  Eifter 
this  war.    We  will  have  new  economic  prob- 
lems  which    the   world   never   faced    before. 
They  will  be  of  a  magnitude  such  as  we  have 
never  even  dreamed.     Sums  of  money  in  In- 
debteclness  will  be  Involved  of  such  gigantic 
proportions  that  hvimans  cannot  even  com- 
prehend them.    Therefore  It  could  very  easily 
develop  that  in  seeking  to  aid  other  nations  In 
their  wars  against  dictatorships  we  might  lose 
otir  Ubertles  at  home.     Here  in  America  we 
may.  In  the  not  far-distant  future,  be  called 
upon  to  sacrifice  our  American  way  of  govern- 
ment and  of  life  and  submit  to  a  rigid  dicta- 
torship at  home  In  order  to  prevent  economic 
chaos,  national  bankruptcy,  and  such  a  de- 
spair on  the  part  of  the  people  as  might  lead 
them    to   embrace    some    alien    docUine    of 
absolutism.    God  knows,  my  fellow  citizens, 
we  must  avoid  that  fate  at  all  hazards. 

The  second  fundamental  point  upon  which 
I  think  there  is  In  America  almost  universal 
imlty  Is  the  necessity  for  and  our  Intention 
to  achieve  an  utterly  Invincible  national  de- 
fense.    The  best  method  by  which  we  can 
attain  that  defense  is  subject  to  controversy, 
and  I  am  going  to  speak  In  a  few  moments  of 
this  question  of  controversy  because  I  be- 
lieve disagreement  has  a  very  great  place  in 
our  American  scheme  of  government  and  of 
life.    Btit  fOT  the  moment  I  want  to  address 
myself   to  this  question  on  which  I  think 
there  Is  fundamental  unity  throughout  thU 
Nation.     Whatever    peril   may    threaten   us 
from     without     has     arisen     since      1933. 
Throxi^hout  the  past  8  years  some   of  the 
nations   of   the    world   have    been    building 
armament  and  training  men  for  what  they 
call  a  total  war.    Total  war  as  contemplated 
by  the  dictators  means  the  conquest  of  all 
the    other    coimtrtes    of    Evirope    and    the 
Orient.    Most  of  the  small  Etiropean  nations 
have  already  fallen  to  the  forces  of  might 
and  their  people  subjugated  to  the  will  of  the 
conquerors.     No  doubt  others  will  stiffer  a 
similar  fate. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  In  human 
history,  of  cotirse — and  this  applies  to  the 
European  Continent  as  well  as  to  the  Orient — 
when  some  nation  or  some  ccanbinatlon  of 
nations  has  not  been  trying  to  enslave  other 
nations  and  make  them  economic  serfs.  The 
Continent  of  Europe  since  history  began  has 
been  a  battlegrounJ.  It  has  been  torn  by 
strife.  It  has  been  rent  by  racial  hatreds 
and  suspicions  and  conflicts.  It  has  had  all 
sorts  of  religiou--  wars.  Some  of  the  best 
students  of  history  believe  that  wars  and 
conflicts  and  disagreements  and  strifes  will 
continue  on  the  European  Continent  for 
many  a  century  to  come.   Others  believe  that 
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hUtorlc  forces  are  now  operating  to  cement 
the  Email  and  divided  nations  of  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  Into  one  great  union  which 
Will  be  militarily  and  economically  superior 
to  any  other  nation  or  combination  of  nations 
In  the  world. 

However  all  this  may  be,  we  have  come  Into 
an  era  when  our  agencies  of  communication, 
travci.  and  Intelligence  have  so  shortened  the 
distances  across  the  seas  and  throughout  the 
world  that  there  has  comt  about,  particularly 
ilnce  the  last  World  War.  a  very  much  more 
doseiy  knit  world  economy  than  ever  existed 
before.    As  you  are  well  aware,  there  has  been 
no    time    In    history    when    some    nations 
weren't  having  a  war.    Previous  to  the  first 
World  War.  however,  the  countries  were  so 
separated  by  oceans  and  land  distances  and 
by  lack  of  transportation  and  communication 
agencies  that  the  economic  structure  of  the 
world  was  very  loosely  integrated.    It  was  like 
a  very  rambllngly  constructed  building,  with 
so  much  "give"  to  all  of  its  parts  that  If  one 
part  was  shoved  out  of  plumb  for  the  time 
being  it  did  not  too  seriously  affect  all  of  the 
other   parts.     The    modern   world    economic 
structure  which  bus  been  built  up  through 
International  trade  and  commerce,  travel  and 
education,    has    become    like    a    solid    brick 
building.    If  you  push  one  beam  of  that  edi- 
fice out  of  plvmib  you  send  a  shock,  a  tremor, 
and  p>erhaps  a  collapse  throughout  the  entire 
•tructure. 

Inasmuch  as  that  has  come  about.  Inas- 
much as  the  fast  ocean  Wner  and  the  airplane 
and  the  cable  and  the  transoceanic  telephone 
have  brought  about  this  situation,  we  must 
consider  this  whole  question  in  the  light  of 
this  new  economic  integration  or  Interrela- 
tion. This  has  a  military  bearing.  In  other 
words,  if  any  dictator  or  dictators  can  cement 
all  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  of  the  Orient, 
with  their  vast  reservoirs  of  Ignorant  labor. 
Into  a  unit,  and  can  direct  the  great  forces 
of  manpower  in  those  nations,  he  or  they  can- 
not only  upset  but  can  paralyze  our  own 
achievements.  Our  own  economy  will  be 
completely  wrecked  unless  we,  too,  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  cement  together  the  na- 
tions of  the  New  World. 

Now,  of  course,  to  do  this  would  mean  not 
the  abolition  of  war,  not  the  end  of  conflict, 
but  the  creation  of  two  new  gl^ntic  eco- 
nomic agencies  which  would  either  work  In 
absolute  harmony  and  cooperation  or  go  to 
war  for  the  purpose  of  the  one  annihilating 
or  subjugating  the  other.    In  other  words. 
Instead  of  two  powers  as  represented  by  the 
British   Empire  on  the   one  hand  and  the 
Cterman  Empire  or  would-be  empire  on  the 
other,  we  might  have,  for  Instance,  an  Ameri- 
can Empire  composed  of  all   the   countries 
of    the    Western   Hemisphere    cemented    to- 
gether  by   their    commcn    needs   and    their 
common    Ideals,    opposed    by    another    col- 
lection  of    nations  on   the    European   con- 
tinent  under   the   direction   of    one    doml- 
^  nant    force,     such    as     Germany,    for     In- 
stance, and  perhaps  even  another  economic, 
social,  and  military  structure  In  the  Far  East 
under  the  domination  and  direction,  let  us 
■ay.  of  Japan.     Now,  whether  or  not  one  or 
two  such   combined  eccnomlc  and  military 
organisms  arise  In  the  world  to  threaten  us, 
or  whether   the   world   remains  divided    up 
Into  small  nations  which  will  continue  war- 
ring with  each  other,  it  has  become  apparent 
that  the  United  States  must  cease  to  be  a 
complacent  Nation,  depending  wholly  on  its 
own    Internal    richea     and     resources    and 
Btrength  to  protect  It  rather  than  to  have 
a  military   mechanism  for  its  defense.     We 
realize  now  that  the  close  Integration  of  the 
world  economy,  that  the  shortened  distances 
between  nations,   from   the   standpoint   not 
only  of  commerce  and  trade  but  of  war.  has 
made    it   necessary,  finally,  that  we   should 
have    and    must    have    a    national-defense 
mechanism  that   will  be  utterly  Invincible 
•gainst  the  aggressions  of  any  nation  or  any 


combination  of  nations  which  might  In  the 
future  seek  to  commit  aggressions  against 
us. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  for  a  moment 
to  conceal  from  you  the  fact  that  this  very 
necessity   of    a   new    and    gigantic   military 
agency   of  defense  Is   Itself   going  to   bring 
grave   new  problems  Into  the   life   of   every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States. 
Not  only  are  defense  mechanisms  such  as  we 
now  know  we  must  have,  expensive  to  create, 
they  are  exceedingly  expensive  to  maintain. 
There  are  social  as  well  as  financial  implica- 
tions Inherent  In  this  whole  question  of  de- 
fense which  I  have  not  time  today  to  outline 
to  you  beyond  saying  that  where  there  Is  a 
great  standing  army  and  where  the  people 
are  military-minded  there  Is  always  danger — 
grave  danger — that  a  military  despotism  may 
arise  to  supplant  civil  government.    However 
that  may  be,  our  most  immediate  need  Is  for 
a  national  defense  that  will  be  so  complete 
and  so  powerful  that  no  nation  or  combina- 
tion of  nations  will  dare  attack  us.    That  de- 
fense must  not  only  be  military.  It  must  also 
be  economic.     If  we  are  to  cement  the  na- 
tions of  the  Western  Hemisphere   into  one 
solidarity  to  maintain  our  American  ideals 
of  free  government,  free  speech,  free  press, 
free  ballot,  and  free  religious  conscience,  then 
we  must  cement  those  nations  together  eco- 
nomically.   That  means  that  we  must  finance 
the  backward  nations  and  direct  very  largely 
their   efforts   at   progress.     We  must   try   to 
raise  their  people   somewhat  nearer  to  the 
living  levels  and  conditions  and  the  working 
levels  and  conditions  and  the  cultural  levels 
and  conditions  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica— and    that,    my  friends.   Is.  the    gigantic 
task  of  the  future. 

Many  well-meaning  but  uninformed  peo- 
ple believe  that  our  efforts  toward  such  an 
effectual  union  will  be  materially  lightened 
because  of  the  fact  that  politically  we  think 
alike  and  that  the  South  and  Central  Ameri- 
can nations,  being  republics,  will  welcome  a 
combination    militarily,    economically,    com- 
mercially, and  socially  with  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  republic  on  earth.    But  let  us 
not  be  deceived  on  that  point  either.    I  think 
that  situation  was  aptly  described  in  a  speech 
in  the  House  by  Representative  Bruce  Barton 
last  fall  when  he  said :  "We  persist  In  delud- 
ing ourselves  by  referring  to  these  neighbor- 
ing countries  as  "republics'  or  'democracies.' 
As  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  you  could  take  all 
the  democracy  that  there  Is  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  put  It  In  a  woman's  powder  box, 
and  it  would  rattle  around.    These  countries 
are    dictatorships   or   family    possessions   or 
feudal    oligarchies      They   are    not   even   as 
much  democracies  as  Chicago  or  Jersey  City.'' 
In   spite   of   many   obstacles,   the   President 
and  Secretary  Hull  have  been  and  are  now 
making  commendable  progress  in  promoting 
closer,  more  Intimate,  and  more  friendly  re- 
lationships between  the  United  States  and 
the  other  countries  of  the  two  Americas. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  building  of 
this  national  defense  would  bring  new 
strains  and  new  sacrifices  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  the  United  States.  Not 
long  ago  Mr.  Donald  M.  Nelson,  the  director 
of  purchases  for  the  OlBce  of  Production  Man- 
agement, declared  before  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  the  defense  pro- 
gram Is  so  tremendous  that  In  the  way  we 
handle  it,  we  shall  be  shaping  our  future 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  he  said,  the  pro- 
gram is  an  instrument  of  change.  He  pointed 
out  that,  looking  farther  ahead,  we  will  build 
up  a  terrifically  unhealthy  situation  by  creat- 
ing a  whole  new  series  of  distress  localities — 
territories  that  have  been  bled  white  and  lack 
the  human  and  Industrial  resources  to  face 
the  future.  Those  territories,  Mr.  Nelson  said, 
will  face  a  let-down  "that  will  make  the  expe- 
riences of  our  recent  depression  look  mild." 


Personally  I  am  not  quite  so  pessimistic  aa 
to  the  future  as  Mr.  Nelson  seems  to  be.     I 
still  have  a  profound  faith  in  the  capacity,  the 
Ingenuity,  and  the  courage  of  the  American 
people.    I  believe  that  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  those  courageous  pioneers  who  came  to  this 
country  and  carved  out  this  great,  powerful, 
rich,  enlightened  Nation  from  the  primeval 
forests  and  the  unwatered  plains  of  the  North 
American  Continent  can  still  ttirn  to  and  do 
a  difficult  Job  if  they  know  what  that  Job  Is 
and  what  needs  to  be  done  to  accomplish  It. 
I  believe  the  American  people  can  meet  this 
challenge  of  the  present  and  of  the  future 
with  the  same  courage,  with  the  same  Inge- 
nuity, with  the  same  resourcefulness,   with 
the  same  energy  and  ability  and  capacity  that 
they  have  met  all  of  our  problems  in  the  past, 
provided    only   that   they   are   honestly   and 
frankly  told  what  must  be  done.    That  is  why 
I  am  making  no  effort  to  minimize  any  of  the  ~ 
harsh  aspects  of  the  task  which  now  lies  be- 
fore us  to  provide  ourselves  with  a  modern  de- 
fense   mechanism    of    ntival    craft,    aircraft, 
tanks,  guns,  rlfies.  and  whatever  Is  needed  to 
round  out  a  perfect,  modern  national  defense. 
Its  expense   will   be   stupendous.    It   will 
bring  privation  to  and  demand  sacrifice  from 
the  American   people.    It   will,   and  already 
has  given  rise  to  sharp  controversy.    There  Is 
certain  to  be  much  bitterness  over  the  meth- 
od   of    building    and    using    this    national 
defense. 

Now  let  me  for  a  momant  discuss  this 
question  of  controversy.  There  has  been 
propagandized  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  Nation  somewhat  recently  the 
Idea  that  It  is  unwise,  dangerous,  and  even 
traitorous  .to  disagree  with  the  ofHclals  of  our 
Grovernment  about  hew  much  shall  be  spent 
In  military  and  nonmlUtary  operations,  or 
what  shall  be  done  about  patrolling  the  seas 
or  convoying  ships  with  American  naval  ves- 
sels, or  what  we  shall  do  about  sending  our 
boys  abroad  again,  not  necessarily  to  the 
Continent  of  Europe  but  to  other  foreign  . 
countries  to  serve  In  the  armed  forces. 

When  the  first  colonists  came  to  the  shores 
of  the  North  American  Continent  they  did  so 
because  they  perceived  that  the  lack  of  free- 
dom of  speech,  the  lack  of  a  free  press  which 
In  those  days  consisted  of  hand-writtea 
pamphlets,  the  lack  of  religious  liberty,  the 
lack  of  educational  opportunity,  were  keeping 
them  In  Involuntary  tervltude.  They  left 
their  homes  and  their  relatives  and  all  of  the 
civilization  that  they  knew  and  came  to  the 
wild,  undeveloped,  trackless  forests  and 
waterless  plains  of  this  continent  because 
they  loved  liberty  more  than  they  loved  any 
ease  of  life,  or  any  of  the  advantages  that 
the  civilization  of  that  day  accorded  them. 

Our  forefathers  were  keen  students  of 
human  nature  and  also  keen  students  of 
history.  They  realized  that  there  were  but 
two  known  ways  by  which  men.  associated 
together  in  a  society,  could  reach  an  approxi- 
mation of  truth  and  Justice.  One  of  those 
ways  was  by  direct  Divine  Inspiration.  The 
other  WES  by  a  process  of  proposals,  disagree- 
ments, discussion,  and  compromise.  Our 
forefathers  knew  from  their  own  experiences 
and  from  their  reading  of  history  that  power 
feeds  on  Itself.  They  knew  that  any  despot, 
any  dictator,  any  absolute  ruler,  not  only 
might  lack  the  wisdom  and  the  benevolence 
necessary  to  make  a  good  ruler,  but  he  might 
also  lack  that  sense  of  discrimination  by 
which  he  could  choose  as  his  advisers  those 
who  would  influence  and  persuade  him  to  de- 
cisions and  acts  which  would  be  In  the  In- 
terest of  all  the  people.  In  other  words,  even 
though  it  be  granted  that  theoretically  the 
finest  form  of  government  possible  In  the 
human  family  Is  a  benevolent  dictatorship, 
the  prerequisites  of  such  a  benevolent  dic- 
tatorship are  several. 

We  would  have  to  find  the  man  who  would 
remain  benevolent  after  he  became  a  dic- 
tator and  attained  absolute  power. 
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We  would  havie  to  find  a  man  who  would 
have  almost  omniscience  In  order  for  him 
to  be  wise  enough  to  be  a  truly  benevolent 
dictator. 

And  then  we  would  have  to  find  a  man 
who  would  have  the  judgment  and  the  discre- 
tion to  choose  as  his  advisers  those  who  held 
the  same  Ideals  and  had  the  same  motives 
which  actuated  him.  He  wotild  have  to  have 
that  great  power  of  judgment  and  Insight 
which  would  tell  him  when  some  of  his  ad- 
visers were  leading  him  astray  or  were  In- 
fluencing him  to  depart  from  thoee  Ideals 
which  characterized  his  rule. 

And  finally,  there  would  be  another  very 
great  consideration.  His  would  be  the  re- 
sponsibility to  find  and  select  as  his  succes- 
sor, a  despot  who  would  be  as  benevolent,  as 
wise,  as  discriminating  as  he  had  been.  In 
order  to  do  this  he  might  have  to  renounce 
his  own  sons  and  daughters,  go  outside  the 
circle  of  his  owrj  family  and  of  his  own  rela- 
tives, and.  m  contradiction  to  ever/  htunan 
Impulse,  select  jsome  Individual  as  his  suc- 
cessor over  the  protests  and  the  persuasions 
of  his  own  loved  ones. 

Our  forefathers  saw  the  ImposslbUlty  of 
such  a  sltuaUon.  They  saw  the  futility  of 
such  a  hope.  "Therefore  they  arrived  at  the 
very  wise  conclusion  that,  in  building  the 
new  North  American  nation,  the  next  best 
method  by  which  the  people  might  approxi- 
mate truth  and  Justice,  was  through  a  sys- 
tem of  propos»l,  disagreement,  discxission, 
and  compromise.  They  were  very  wise,  those 
founding  fathers.  In  that  decision  because 
out  of  It  has  evolved  what  we  call  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  government  and  of  life.  Out  of 
that  decision  hais  developed  what  we  call,  the 
two-party  system  in  America.  That  American 
way,  that  two-party  system,  that  method  of 
proposal,  disagreement,  discussion,  and  com- 
promise has  made  us  the  richest  and  most 
enlightened  Nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
It  has  given  ot»r  citizens  the  highest  wages 
and  the  finest  working  and  living  conditions 
enjoyed  by  any  working  people  anywhere  on 
the  face  of  this  earth.  It  has  made  possible 
for  us  a  religious,  an  educational  and  a  cul- 
tural progress  greater  than  that  achieved  by 
any  nation  or  [any  people  on  the  face  of 
God's  green  foo^tool. 

We  have  more!  luxuries  In  the  United  States 
today— we  have  finer  railroads  and  highways 
we  have  more  automobiles,  we  have  more  of 
everything  that  makes  life  worth  living— than 
any  other  people  In  the  world,  and  all  of  It 
has  come  to  us  through  the  American  way. 
That  American  way  was  expressed  In  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  which  was  the 
organic  law  and  the  essence  of  which  was 
government  by  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
The  Bill  of  Rights  states.  In  terms,  those  In- 
alienable rights  of  the  Individual  and  the 
minorities  which  must  always  be  considered 
and  respected  by  the  majority.  We  have 
achieved  all  of  these  vast  blessings  In  a  com- 
paratively short  period  of  years  as  history 
counts  time  because  we  have  adhered  to  o\ir 
American  system  of  proposal,  disagreement, 
discussion,  and  compromise. 

It  has  been  Within  the  last  8  years— and 
this  has  no  reference  to  any  administration 
or  any  political  party— It  has  been  within  the 
last  8  years  that  there  has  been  abroad  ha 
this  Nation  powerful  propaganda  that  we 
should  abandon  the  American  way  of  pro- 
posal, disagreement,  discussion,  and  compro- 
mise There  h^s  been  preached  the  doctrine 
of  a  greaUy  centralized  power  In  Washing- 
ton whose  judglments  must  not  be  questioned 
or  criticized  by  the  people.  I  am  frank  to 
say  to  you  ladies  today  that  the  greatest 
danger  that  faces  this  Nation,  the  most  sin- 
ister threat  that  confronts  you  and  your 
children  and  your  chUdrens  children.  Is  that 
very  propaganda  that  there  should  be  at 
Washington  a  qentrallzed  governmental  power 
which  would  l|)e  above  and  superior  to  the 
criticism  of  t^e  poorest  ditch  digger  or  the 
sweatiest  laborer  In  any  Illinois  field. 


Whenever  any  political  party,  be  It  Repub- 
lican or  Democratic,  whenever  any  Govern- 
ment officials,  be  they  bureaucrats.  Cabinet 
officers,  or  even  President,  successfully  place 
themselves  above  the  criticism  of  the  people, 
that  day  the  American  way  of  life  and  gov- 
ernment has  ended  in  this  Nation  and  dicta- 
torship has  begun.  The  greatest  job  that 
you  women  have — not  only  as  women,  not 
only  as  wives,  not  only  as  mothers,  but  as 
citizens — is  to  preserve  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
constitutional  government,  with  all  the  bless- 
ings of  Its  liberties  and  privileges,  by  fighting 
with  every  ounce  of  Intelligence  and  strength 
that  you  possess  this  doctrine  which  Is  ad- 
vanced that  there  must  be  no  questioning  of 
the  Government  at  Washington;  that  there 
must  be  no  criticisms  of  he  methods  of  the 
administration;  that  the  Congress  and  the 
people  must  be  told  nothing  about  what  is 
being  done,  but  that  they  must  accept  the 
decisions  and  edicts  and  the  regulations  of 
the  bureaucrats  without  question. 

Yes:  our  greatest  task  is  to  preserve  the 
American  way.  Therefore  we  must  look  with 
disapproval  If  not  grave  suspicion  upon  any 
attempt  of  any  public  officials  high  In  the 
administration  or  anywhere  else  to  enter 
into  personal  abuse  or  to  try  to  assassinate 
the  character  of  anybody  who  wants  to  speak 
his  mind  freely  and  fully  as  an  American 
citizen  about  how  we  are  to  achieve  our  na- 
tional defense  and  whether  or  not  we  should 
go  Into  war.  Disagree  as  we  may  with  the 
views  expressed  by  anyone,  we  still  must  not 
lose  sight  of  that  fundamental  right  of  every 
Individual  to  annunciate  his  convictions 
freely  and  fearlessly. 

I  regret — ^I  think  everyone  In  the  Nation 
regrets — that  recently  there  was  an  exhibition 
of  personal   vilification   and   abuse  by  high 
officials  of  the  Govenimeut  of  a  very  distin- 
guished citizen  because  te  had  dared  to  ex- 
press his  personal  sentiments  as  to  otir  getting 
Into    the    Euroi>ean    war.     Every    citizen    Is 
clearly  and  wholly  within  his  constitutional 
rights  and  privileges  in  so  expressing  himself 
In  peacetime.    Every  good  citizen,  every  citi- 
zen who  Is  jealous  of  the  liberties  and  the 
privileges  of  our  American  way  of  life  should 
have  the  right  of  voicing  his  opinions  freely 
and    courageously    about    this    momentous 
question,    without    any    apprehension    that 
high  and  powerful  governmental  officials  with 
great  prestige  will  assai;  his  character,  his 
motives,  his  Integrity,  and  his  honor.    That 
Is  not  the  American  way     That  Is  not  show- 
ing a  true  regard  for  the  opinions  or  the 
rights  of  a  minority.    Ai:d  I  want  to  say  to 
you  again,  my  fellow  ciiizens.  that  In  that 
day  when  we  depart  from  the  system  and  the 
practice   and  the  tradition  of  the  majority 
according  respect  and  consideration  to  the 
views  and  the  rights  of  the  minority.  In  that 
day  we  shall  have  abandoned  the  American 
way  of  government  and  of  life  and  we  shall 
have    adopted    either    an    autocracy    or    a 
despotism. 

There  has  been  a  deep  division  among  the 
American  people  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
shovUd  go  Into  this  war.  We  were  assiu-ed, 
of  course,  before  November  5  by  the  plat- 
forms of  both  parties  end  by  both  major 
party  candidates  that  America  would  be  kept 
out  of  war. 

We  were  going  to  aid  Britain  and  the 
other  nations  by  methods  short  of  war  We 
were  going  to  maintain  ovir  sympathies  by 
methods  short  of  war.  We  haven't  heard 
that  statement  "short  of  war"  since  Novem- 
ber 5  We  are  being  taken  Into  this  war. 
There  Is  no  use  to  try  to  conceal  that  fact. 
Admiral  Stark,  of  the  Navy,  revealed  to  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  few 
days  ago  at  Washington  that  American 
naval  ships  are  patrolling  the  seas  two  or 
three  thousand  miles  off  the  shores  of  the 
United  Stotes.  There  is  a  grave  question  at 
this  time  as  to  whether  or  not  the  United 
I   States  Government  may  use  force  to  dis- 


lodge German  soldiers  from  Greenland  The 
clamor  Is  arising  that  we  get  Into  this  war; 
that  we  get  supplies  to  England  even  though 
we  have  to  take  them  on  our  own  ships  and 
protect  those  ships  by  naval  power.  The 
President  himself  has  said  that  convoying 
means  shooting,  and  shooting  means  war. 
His  statement  was  correct.  Convoying  doea 
mean  shooting,  and  shooting  means  war. 
But  we  have  to  come  to  an  era  of  hair  {put- 
ting. We  have  come  into  an  era  when  the 
very  meaning  of  words  is  changed — one 
might  almost  call  it  an  era  of  weasel  words — 
to  use  a  term  coined  by  Theodore  Roosevelt 
In  his  day.  We  are  told  that  we  are  not  con- 
voying ships  with  American  naval  craft,  but 
that  the  American  naval  craft  are  patrolling 
the  ocean.  We  are  told  through  the  press 
by  the  President  that  American  naval  ships 
can  be  taken  anywhere  in  the  combat  zones 
or  not  as  he  may  desire  in  his  capacity  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Nation. 

I  will  say  to  you  frankly  that  was  not  the 
Intention  of  the  Congress.  When  the  97, 000,- 
000,000  so-called  lease-lend  bill  was  passed  It 
was  specifically  and  solemnly  promised  by 
the  administration  leaders  in  Congress  that 
the  President  had  no  Intention  of  having 
Ame-ican  boats  convoy  shipments  of  muni- 
tions to  Britain.  Now  for  the  moment,  dis- 
regarding the  merits  or  demerlU  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  wisdom  or  the  needs  of  our  de- 
livering our  aid  to  Britain,  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  American  people  who 
have  to  do  the  fighting,  the  dying,  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  paying  for  any  war  are  entitled 
to  know  the  truth  about  whether  or  not 
they  are  being  taken  into  that  war.  The 
American  people  are  not  weaklings.  You 
women  are  not  weaklings.  You  can  stand 
and  they  can  stand  the  shock  of  the  news 
that  we  must  go  to  war  if  go  to  war  we  must. 
The  great  danger  Is  that  we  will  be  taken 
into  war  without  our  knowledge  and  not 
know  how  we  got  there. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  chronologically 
how  we  find  ourselves  where  we  are  today. 
After  the  first  World  War  most  of  the 
European  nations  owed  us  money.  Soon  all 
but  one  defaulted  in  their  repayments. 
Realizing  that  Uncle  Bam,  as  partial  recom- 
pense for  the  part  he  had  played  In  the 
great  war.  had  been  elected  to  the  exalted 
position  of  holder  of  the  pM-overbial  bag.  Con- 
gress In  1934  passed  and  President  Roosevelt 
signed  the  Johnson  Act  which  denied  further 
loans  or  credit  to  such  nations  until  such 
time  as  they  had  made  good  their  existing 
obligations. 

This  act  still  remains  on  the  sUtute  books. 
Finland,  alone,  has  maintained  its  credit  with 
us.    In  1935  many  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  Increasing  their  armaments  and  enlarg- 
ing their  military  forces  to  such  an  extent 
that   war   seemed   Inunlnent.     Being   deter- 
mined to  discotirage  would-be  war  profiteers 
from  Instigating  or  promotlr^  our  Involve- 
ment m  another  conflict,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  year  passed  the  McSwaln 
bill,  a  measure  designed  to  take  the  profits 
out  of  war.    The  Senate,  however,  failed  to 
consider  it.    A  year  later  both  Houses  passed 
and  President  Roosevelt  signed  a  Neutrality 
Act  containing  a  provision  forbidding  the  sale 
of  arms,  ammunitions,  or  munitions  to  any 
nation  engaged  in  war.    Later  civil  war  broke 
out   in  Spain,  and   In  January  of   1937  the 
Neutrality  Act  was  amended  to  apply  to  con- 
flicts of  that  character  as  well  as  wars  be- 
tween nations.    The  Neutrality  Act.  in  reality, 
reiterated  and  put  teeth  In  the  admonition 
of  the  Father  of  our  Country  to  keep  forever 
dear  of  the  perpetual  age  long  and  never-end- 
ing military  conflicts  of  Europe.    In  1938-38 
war  broke  forth  on  the  Continent  with  all  its 
fury.     Austria,   Czechoslovakia,   and   Poland 
were  the  first  victims.    France  and  England 
declared  war  upon  Germany,  and  within  a 
short  time  appealed  to  the  United  States  for 
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w»r  materials.    In  the  latter  part  of  1939  the 
President  ealled  a  special  session  of  Congress 
and  asked  for  the  repeal  of  the  arms-embargo 
provision   of   the    Neutrality    Act.    Congress 
complied  with  his  request  by  enacting  a  sUt- 
ute    authorizing   the   sale   of   munitions   to 
belligerents  on  a  "cash  and  carry"  basis.    In 
1940    Hitler    seized    Denmark    and    subdued 
Norway,  Holland.  Belgium,  and  Prance.    Italy 
Joined  the  Axis,  and  our  President  made  his 
famous  "stab  In  the  back"  speech.    A  con- 
•crlption  law  was  passed.  50  United  States  de- 
stroyers were  turned  over  to  England,  the  two 
major  political  parties  declared  for  "material 
aid  consistent  with  law  and  not  inconsistent 
with  the  requirements  of  our  own  national 
defense"  to  democracies  resisting  aggression 
and  our  Nation  abandoned  its  position  as  a 
neutral  and  became  a  "nonbelligerent."  This 
year,  so  far,  Congress  has  enacted  a  loan- 
lease  bill  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pres- 
ident more  than  $7,000,000,000  for  aid  to  na- 
tions resisting  aggression,  and  a^aln.  2  weeks 
fcgo.  authorized  him  to  seize  foreign  ships  now 
In  our  harbors  (Including  German  and  Italian 
craft)  and  dispose  of  them  to  Great  Britain. 
Within  a  matter  of  weeks,  or  even  days,  we 
will  probably  be  asked  to  officially  authorize 
th?  convoying  by  our  Navy  of  these  and  other 
ships   loaded   with   war   materials   to   Great 
Britain.     Without  doubt,   the  President,   as 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
already  possesses  that  power,  but  he  Is  re- 
ported   as   having   stated    that  he   does   not 
propose  to  assume  that  responsibility  without 
the  approval  of  Congress. 

Under  the  convoy  system,  strictly  speaking, 
a  number  of   merchant  vessels  loaded  with 
munitions   of  war   or   supplies,    as   the   case 
might  be.  start  to  sea  with  a  ntmiber  of  naval 
craft  accompanying,  escorting,  and  protecting 
them.    The  naval  vessels  range  ahead  of,  be- 
hind, and  on  the  sides  of  these  merchant 
craft,  searching  for  submarines,  and  looking 
out  for  airplanes.     An  enemy  submarine  cog- 
nizant of  the  presence  of  the  merchant  ships 
and  their  convoys  could,  if  It  dared,  dive  un- 
der the  outer  fringe  of  the  protecting  vessels, 
torpedo,   or  attempt   to   torpedo,    the   cargo 
ships,  and  then  run  its  chance  of  escaping 
the  depth  bombs  which  would  promptly  be 
dropped  by  the  naval  craft.    Modern  warfare 
has  demonstrated  that,  instead  of  convoying 
ships  like  co\-eys  of  quail.  It  Is  sometimes  safer 
and  more  effective  to  have  the  merchant  ves- 
sels zigzag  so  that  they  present  a  target  which 
Is  always  going  off  the  course  that  It  is  at  any 
glV3n  moment  sailing,  while  the  naval  craft 
at  the  same  time  are  patrolling  the  waters  of 
the  ocean.     In  thus  patrolling,  these  naval 
craft   bewilder    and   confuse   the   submaflne 
commanders,  and  In  many  cases  the  enemy 
aircraft.     A   submarine   commander   cannot 
iHing  his  submarine  to  the  top  of  the  ocean 
and  hall  a  ship  and  say.  "Are  you  an  Ameri- 
can   warship,    or    a    British    warship,    or    an 
American  cruiser,  or  a  British  cruiser,  or  an 
American  destroyer,  or  a  British  destroyer,  or 
an  American  cargo  boat,  or  a  British  cargo 
boat?"    To  do  so  would  be  to  expose  himself 
and  his  boat  to  being  blown  out  of  the  water. 
There  is  no  way  by  which  German  submarines 
or  Italian  submarines,  or  German  air  pilots, 
or  Italian  air  pilots  can  distinguifh  between 
the  destroyers,  for  instance,  which  we  have 
'    traded  to  Britain  and  the  other  boats  which 
we  are  constantly  giving  to  her  and  the  Amer- 
ican boats.     Consequently,  when  otir  naval 
craft  are  sent  to  patrol  the  ocean  two  or  three 
thousand  miles  from  home  there  is  an  excel- 
lent chance  that  there  will  t>e  some  shooting, 
and  that  some  German  commander  of  an  air 
squadron  or  some  German  commander  of  a 
submarine  will  make  a  mistake  and  sink  an 
American  boat.    That  would  l>e  the  "Incident" 
which  would  precipitate  us  Into  a  shooting 
war.     We    are   courting    just    that   sort   of 
Incident. 

I  wou!d  be  less  than  frank  with  you.  ladles. 
It  I  permitted  any  fear  of  a  criticism  that  I 


am  verging  on  a  partisan  discussion  to  pre- 
vent  me  from  saying  to  you  that  we  are  court- 
ing armed  participation  In  this  conflict  by 
those  navai  craft  being  sent  out  to  patrol 
the  seven  seas.  Neither  do  I  say  It  in  the 
spirit  of  condemnation.  I  merely  desire  to 
emphasize  that  this  policy  is  fraught  with 
danger  and  we  should  reflect  upon  it  with 
full  knowledge  of  its  perils  and  with  our  eyes 
open.  No  matter  what  may  have  been  our 
feelings  heretofore,  our  Nation  is  definitely 
committed  to  a  policy  of  "aid  to  Britain  short 
of  war."  We  must,  as  loyal  Americans,  accept 
that  policy  and  in  a  constructive  manner, 
try  to  accomplish  that  goal.  Whether  in 
pursuance  of  that  objective,  the  respon- 
sibility should  be  ours  to  deliver  to  England 
the  supplies,  the  munitions  of  war  that  she 
must  have  to  survive,  is  deeply  controversial 
and  Is  a  question  that  frankly  I  think  can- 
not be  decided  by  any  civilians  anywhere.  It 
Is  a  problem  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  our  military  and  economic  authorities 
must  study  out.  / 

Now  what  can  the  women  of  America,  what 
can  women  such  as  you  who  are  organized 
together  in  federated  clubs,  do  to  help  their 
coimtry  In  this  situation?  The  first  thing 
that  you,  as  citizens  as  well  as  women,  can  do 
Is  to  Insist  to  your  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, to  your  servants  in  high  places  In 
the  Government,  and  in  your  own  home  com- 
munities, that  the  American  way  of  pro- 
posal, disagreement,  discussion,  and  com- 
promise be  upheld  and  maintained  and  per- 
petuated. Tou  can  insist  upon  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  press  as  well  as  free- 
dom of  ballot  and  freedom  of  religious  views. 
The  late  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once 
said  in  an  opinion — and  I  am  not  quoting 
him  literally— that  freedom  of  speech  meant 
freedom  of  the  other  fellow  to  voice  ideas 
which  you  hate.  We  can  see  at  once  that  is 
easy  enough  for  us  to  be  indulgent  and  to  ac- 
cord freedom  of  speech  to  those  with  whom 
we  agree  or  who  agree  with  us.  The  real 
test  of  freedom  of  speech  comes  when  the 
other  fellow  voices  opinions  which  we  ab- 
hor or  despise  or  with  which  we  intensely 
disagree.  " 

The  first  essential  of  maintaining  and 
perpetuating  the  American  way  Is  that  the 
American  people  be  told  the  truth  insofar 
as  the  dissemination  of  the  facts  is  conso- 
nant with  the  public  welfare  about  what  Is 
being  done  in  connection  with  the  participa- 
tion of  this  Nation  In  one  way  or  another  in 
the  armed  conflict  now  going  on  in  the  world. 
They  should  be  told  the  truth  about  de- 
fense production.  They  are  not  now  getting 
the  facts.  It  Is  the  American  people  who 
must  pay  for  it.  It  is  the  American  people 
who  must  make  it  operate.  It  is  the  Ameri- 
can people  who,  if  necessary,  must  die  In 
their  Nation's  defense. 

You,  as  citizens,  as  club  women,  as  wives, 
and  as  mothers  can,  and  should,  demand 
through  your  Representatives  in  the  Congress 
the  truth  about  de:ense  production.  There 
has  been  a  demind  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  officials  of  our  Government  for  a  so-called 
voluntary  censorship  of  the  news.  One  of 
the  points  on  which  one  of  these  officials 
called  for  such  censorship  on  the  part  of  the 
newspapers  was  the  presence  of  British  war- 
ships In  American  piorts  for  repairs.  It  was 
but  natural  that  not  only  the  newspapers 
but  the  people  should  consider  a  bit  absurd 
the  objection  that  was  voiced  to  press  ac- 
counts concerning  the  entrance  of  a  British 
warship  Into  a  great  American  port  in  broad 
daylight,  on  a  Sunday,  with  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people  watching  It  come  in. 
Yet  this  administration  official  demurred 
most  strenuously  be:ause  a  newspaper  print- 
ed a  picture  of  the  event,  as  though  German, 
Italian,  and  Japanese  spies  and  agents  were 
not  and  would  not  te  m  that  crowd  of  thou- 
sands of  people  to  see  the  ship  come  in,  and 
as  though  they  would  not  have  vantage 
points  from  which  to  photograph  with  tele- 


scopic  lenses  every   detail  of   that   crippled 
British  warship. 

A  voluntary  censorship  could  not  be  very 
effective  in  concealing  from  any  of  our  po- 
tential enemies,  such  as  Germany,  and  Italy, 
and  Japan,  and  Russia,  any  of  the  very 
essential  facts  about  the  state  of  our  na- 
tional defense  or  preparedness.  These  facts 
are  not  ascertained  :hrough  the  newspapers 
by  the  agents  of  foreign  governments.  They 
are  attained  by  much  closer  observations  and 
much  closer  contact — much  of  it  social. 
Censorship,  voluntary  or  otherwise,  at  a  time 
when  our  Nation  is  not  at  war,  is,  it  seems 
to  me,  a  dangerous  practice.  Aside  from 
Its  being  a  violation  of  our  fundamental  lib- 
erties, it  could  be  exercised  to  screen  from 
the  American  people  failures  in  our  own  na- 
tional defense  which  those  in  charge  of  build- 
ing it  might  debire  to  conceal.  Such  a  vol- 
untary censorship  could  very  readily  lend 
Itself  to  just  such  use  It  could  be  made  a 
clever  and  effective  way  of  veiling  the  facts, 
however  dangerous  or  however  bad  they 
might  be,  from  the  American  people  and 
excusing  their  action  in  that  regard,  on  the 
ground  that  to  tell  the  people  the  general 
facts  about  our  national  defense  would  be  to 
reveal  information  of  value  to  the  agents  of 
our  potential  enemies 

You  should  demand  the  truth  about  de- 
fense expenditures.     Neither  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  nor  the  people  are  being  told 
the  realities  about  these  expenditures.     Re- 
cently some  inquisitive  Congressmen  started 
investigating  on  their  own  hook.     They  found 
waste  and  incompetency  to  the  nth  degree. 
Congress  was  shocked  by  the  revelations  and 
an    Inquiry    Is    now   under    way.     At    Camp 
Meade,    In   Maryland,   close   to   Washington, 
the  costs  of  that  cantonment  have  already 
risen  $21,000,000 — more  than  twice  the  origi- 
nal estimates.     The  advice  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced engineers  was  Ignored  by  a  general, 
now  retired,  who  calmly  told  a  congressional 
committee  recently  that  he  didn't  like  the 
arrangement   of  Camp  Meade,  that   he   had 
assumed   that   troops   were  being  sent  over 
there  to  train,  and  that  therefore,  regardless 
of  the  cost  of  these  many  millions  of  dollars, 
he  had  ignored  the  advice  of  competent  engi- 
neers, had  thrown  economy  to  the  winds,  and 
had  followed  his  own  ideas  about  the  canton- 
ment, with  the  results  which  I  have  described. 
That  sort  of  thing  ought  not  to  be  tolerated 
in  this  country,  and  must  not  be  tolerated 
any  more.    As  was  recently  pointed  out  by 
the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  new  tax  bill,  which  will  shock 
the  Nation  when   the  people   learn   of  the 
rates,  Is  already  on  the  way  to  enactment. 
The  exactions  in  the  bills  which  will  follow 
this  first  one  will  make  the  present  tax  bill 
appear  to  be  a  very  simple,  mild  measure, 
Indeed.    We  must  not  forget  that  waste  and 
graft  and  inefficiency  must  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  family  pocketbook,  the  same  as  the 
money  legitimately  and  prudently  spent. 

Public  funds  squandered  or  stolen  or  lost 
through  incompetence  must  be  paid  for  by 
you  women  who  do  most  of  the  purchasing 
by  taking  the  dollars  from  your  family  purse 
and  appropriating  them  for  taxes.  They  must 
be  paid  for  In  terms  of  the  milk  that  the 
baby  can't  have,  of  shoes  the  other  children 
must  do  without,  of  the  clothes  that  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  America  must  deny 
themselves,  of  many  family  necessities  which 
must  be  sacrificed.  I  say  to  you  here  and 
now  that  we  cannot  and  we  must  not  for  a 
moment  tolerate  even  the  thought  that  any 
person  or  any  group  may  be  allowed  for  one 
day  to  prey  upon  the  people  through  the 
national  defense.  You  should  demand  that 
they  be  run  down,  exposed  to  public  scorn 
and  Indignation,  and,  if  possible,  to  the  pen- 
alties of  the  criminal  law. 

You  can  and  you  should  seek  from  your 
representatives  in  the  Congress  and  from  yotir 
public  servants  in  the  administration   tha 
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truth  about  the  strikes  in  the  defense  indus- 
tries. We  have  heard  much  argument  about 
the  comparative  figures  as  to  the  number  of 
men  Involved  In  these  strikes,  as  to  the 
number  of  man-hovirs  which  have  been  lost 
in  the  defense  industries  as  compared  with 
1917.  I  mtist  say  to  you  bluntly  that  condi- 
tions today  certainly  are  not  as  they  were  In 
1917.  Some  strikes  which  would  have  been 
tolerated  then  might  be  fatal  to  our  defense 
now.  Putting  it  succinctly,  if  the  situation 
is  a  half  or  a  thjlrd  as  bad  as  the  President 
has  time  and  again  told  the  country  it  is,  if 
our  state  of  defenselessness  is  anything  like 
it  has  been  described,  then  there  is  no  time 
for  a  single  hour's  stoppage  of  the  defense 
work  through  strikes  or  any  other  cause.  We 
do  not  have  the  time  for  one  strike,  let  alone 
a  series  of  strikes.  The  Nation's  peril  and 
(he  Nation's  imperative  need  for  an  adequate 
national  defense '  ought  not  to  be  and  must 
not  be  made  the  exctise  for  employers  for 
taking  an  tindue,  unreasonable,  or  unfair 
advantage  of  organized  labor.  Conversely, 
the  Nation's  peril  and  the  imperative  need 
for  an  adequate  national  defense  must  not 
be  made  the  ezquse  by  leaders  of  organized 
labor  for  unfair'  or  unreasonable  demands 
upon  the  employers. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  is  endeavoring  to  attain  a 
solution  to  this  perplexing  problem.  Exten- 
sive hearings  have  been  conducted  and  lead- 
ers of  Industry  and  labor.  Government  offi- 
cials, military  and  naval  experts,  and  indi- 
viduals possessing  peculiar  and  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  labor  conditions  both  in 
otir  own  and  foreign  countries  have  been 
called  in  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  views. 
Among  these  was  Hon.  William  C.  Bullitt, 
recently  United  States  Ambassador  to  France. 
I  shall  read  you  a  couple  of  pages  of  his 
testimony  before  our  committee,  and  from  it 
you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions: 

"The  situation  in  Prance  which  led  to  the 
conquest  of  France  by  the  Germans  devel- 
<^>ed  over  a  period  of  years,  and  in  reality 
developed  out  o^  the  same  sentiment  that 
we  all  share  in  this  country,  and  that  was 
the  very  profound  desire  to  have  peace. 

"The  one  thing  that  every  Frenchman 
wanted  after  the  last  war  was  to  see  a 
French  baby  bom  who  could  live  to  the  age 
of  60  without  having  tc  pick  up  a  gun  to 
repel  a  German  invasion.  And  out  of  that 
really  deep.  Intense  desire  for  peace  came, 
in  the  first  place,  the  Maginot  line,  which 
the  French  thought  wotild  protect  them 
from  all  future  German  Invasion  and.  in  the 
second  place,  an  attitude  of  mind  which  was 
one  of  not  taking  any  armed  action  until 
the  last  possible  moment. 

"When  Hitler  came  in  on  the  30th  of  Jan- 
uary 1933  he  began  at  once  his  tremendovus 
program  of  plane  construction,  which  had 
been  planned  before  he  came  in  by  his  staff, 
those  members  of  his  staff  who  were  experts 
in  aviation,  especially  Goering. 

"He  got  the  jump  by  starting  in  at  once  at 
the  time  on  a  tremendous  program  of  air 
expansion.  The  French,  when  he  came  in, 
had  an  air  force  that  was  completely  domi- 
nant on  the  continent  It  was  a  big  air 
force;  the  planes  were  somewhat  obsolete 
and  were  entirely  obsolete  when  put  up 
against  the  planes  that  finally  started  coming 
out  of  Hitler's  factories 

"In  1933  the  Germans  began  to  turn  every 
energy  they  could  into  the  building  of  air- 
planes, but  it  was  not.  however,  \mtil  the 
end  of  1936  that  these  efforts,  great  as  they 
were,  began  to  give  results.  It  takes  a  long 
time,  as  we  are  learning  to  our  cost  now  in 
this  country,  to  build  up  an  airplane  industry. 
"The  Germans  actually  began  to  get  planes 
In  great  quantities  coming  from  the  factories 
toward  the  latter  part  of  1936.  When  the 
German  Army  entered  the  Rhineland  in 
March  of  1936,  the  Frer:ch  Army  and  French 
air  force  as  well  was  still  much  stronger  than 


the  Germans,  and  it  could  have  moved  in 
and  destroyed  the  German  air  factories  which 
were  turning  out  planes  in  contravention  of 
the  Locarno  Treaty. 

"They  didnt  do  so  largely  because  of  this 
basic  idea  not  to  take  up  arms  and  in  the 
hope  it  was  possible  eventually  to  come  to 
some  agreement  with  Hitler. 

"That  was  really  their  last  chance.  Tlie 
moment  Hitler  had  entered  the  Rhineland 
and  began  the  construction  of  the  Siegfried 
line  so  that  Prance  could  not  invade  Ger- 
many refkdily,  and  the  moment  a  flood  of 
planes  began  coming  from  the  German  fac- 
tories in  the  latter  part  of  1936,  it  was  too 
late.  It  was  too  late  to  save  eastern  and 
central  Europe,  but  this  curious  illusion  ex- 
isted in  France :  That  they  still  did  not  need 
to  turn  every  energy  they  had  into  produc- 
tion because  the  Maginot  line  was  so  strong 
that  Germany  could  never  get  across  it.  The 
result  was  they  had  many  manufacturers 
who  did  not  want  to  take  government  orders 
and  contracts  for  military  machines  of  dif- 
ferent kinds;  they  had  a  very  large  series  of 
strikes  of  different  kinds,  and  French  pro- 
duction, at  a  time  when  It  should  have  been 
raised  to  the  greatest  possible  height  to  meet 
the  German  menace,  without  anybody  notic- 
ing particularly,  just  quietly  did  not  rise 
at  all. 

"You  had  also  another  element  which  is 
often  misunderstood,  I  think — the  action  of 
the  so-called  Popular  Front  on  behalf  of  the 
workmen. 

"•  •  •  When  the  Popular  Front  gov- 
ernment came  in — I  believe,  if  my  memory 
is  not  at  fault,  it  was  about  the  month  of 
June  or  Jtily  of  the  year  1936 — there  was  an 
enormous  number  of  reforms  dealing  with 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  paid  holidays,  a  great 
mass  of  reforms  introduced  in  one  big  block, 
as  one  big  program 

"Those  reforms  were  long  overdue,  and 
they  had  the  good  effect  of  producing  an 
excellent  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  those 
workmen  who  were  actually  loyal  French- 
men. They  had  no  effect  in  changing  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  Communists  in  the  fac- 
tories, whose  loyalty  was  not  to  France  but 
to  a  foreign  dictator,  and  who  took  their 
orders  from  that  foreign  dictator. 

"On  the  other  hand,  they  did  reduce 
enormously  French  production,  because 
French  indtistry  was  not  organized  suddenly 
to  drop  hours  of  labor  greatly,  and  also  lots 
of  the  manufacturers  were  very  much  fright- 
ened by  these  reforms.  They  said,  "We  are 
not  going  to  expand  our  factories.'  In  fact, 
in  some  cases  they  closed  their  factories. 

"The  result  of  this  was  we  had  a  diminution 
in  production  in  France  just  when  we  needed 
a  greatly  increased  production  to  meet  this 
rising  German  threat. 

"There  was  also  another  curious  develop- 
ment, which  was  this:  That  in  the  factories 
even  working  a  40-hour  week,  in  many  of  the 
most  Important  factories,  especially  those 
around  Paris,  where  there  were  a  great  many 
Communists,  that  the  workmen  did  not  do 
much  work  during  the  40  hours.  They 
dragged  their  feet  a  good  deal  and  did  not 
turn  out  over  so  much. 

"But  that  was  under  the  influence  of  a 
different  sovereign,  a  sovereign  in  Moscow, 
and  was  not  the  attitude  of  the  really  pa- 
triotic Frenchman. 

"The  restilt  of  this  whole  plct\ire  was  that 
without  doing  anything  to  produce  at  war 
speed  when  they  needed  to  produce  at  war 
speed,  the  French,  because  of  the  existence 
of  the  Maginot  Une.  still  felt  perfectly 
sectire.  It  was  not  until  2  months  after  the 
war  began  that  the  French  introduced  a 
Ministry  of  Munltloiis  which  began  to  or- 
ganize the  production  o  munitions  on  a  war 
basis,  and  had  an  excellent  program  for  the 
production  of  a  great  many  mimitions  and  a 
great  many  planes  in  the  year  1942,  But 
France  was  destroyed  in  1940. 


"•     •     •    The   tragic    and    almost    unbe- 
lievable fact  is  that  the  French  never  became 
really  conscious  of  the  common  danger  until 
after  the  Germans  had  broken  through  the 
Maginot  line  last  May.    Up  to  that  time  they 
were  so  certain  that  the  Maginot  line  wa» 
going  to  keep  the  Germans  off.  and  there  had 
been  so  little  fighting  on  that  front,  that  the 
people   were   really  still   asleep.     And   then 
came  like  a  thunderclap  the  realization  that 
the  Germans  were  through  the  Maginot  line: 
and  you  then  had  all  the  employers,  all  the 
employees,  workmen  who  had  not  been  work- 
ing much,   you   had   them   turning   to  and 
working  Incredibly.    They  worked  incredible 
hours,  they  would  work  until  they  would  drop, 
and  they  actually  produced  in  the  last  month, 
when  the  Germans  already  had  In  their  hands 
a  large  number  of  their  plane  factories,  two 
and  a  half  times  as  many  planes  as  they  had 
ever  produced  in  a  month  before  from  the 
whole  of  France,  because  they  suddenly  real- 
ized that  their  country  was  about  to  be  over- 
run, that  their  lives  were  about  to  be  ruined, 
that  they  were  about  to  be  enslaved,  and  every 
Frenchman  turned  to  and  did  his  utmost. 
"But  it  was  too  late." 
What  legislation,  if  any,  will  result  from 
our  conunittee's  hearings  which  are  yet  to  be 
concluded,  I  am  not  at  this  time  prepared 
to  predict.    It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  formu- 
late   and    draft   a   law   that   will   eliminata 
strikes.    The  right  of  labor  to  bargain  collec- 
tively with  its  employer  Is  a  recognized  Amer- 
ican principle.    The  right  of  an  employer  to 
discharge  disloyal,  lazy,  or  Incompetent  help 
is     likewise     recognized     as    fundamentally 
sound.  •■ 

The  right  to  strike  or  quit  work  in  unison 
and  collectively  because  of  wages,  hours  of 
work,  or  working  conditions  has  been  recog- 
nized  by  our  Government  and   our  cctirts 
for  many  years  as  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
the    only   effective    weapon    that    employees 
possess  against  unscrupvUous  and  unfair  em- 
ployers.   As  long  as  our  system  of  democratic 
government  exists  we  will  continue  to  have 
disputes  between  employers  and  employee*. 
Just  as  we  have  disputes  between  individuals 
over  contracts  and  accidents  and  boundary 
lines.     We   cannot  by   legislation   eliminate 
the  disputes  in  either  case,  but  we  can  set 
up  the  proper  machinery  for  their  speedy  ad- 
judication.    One   remedy   that   would   go  a 
long    way    toward    reducing    unreasonable 
strikes  would  be  to  provide  by  law  for  a  fair, 
honest,    impartial,    and    secret    vote    under 
supervision  of  a  Government  official,  whereby 
every  member  of   a   local   labor  union   can, 
without  fear  or  coercion,  express  his  honest, 
individual   decision   as   to   whether   his   or- 
ganization in  a  given  case  shall  or  shall  not 
strike.    This  would  make  less  potent  the  in- 
fluence  of   gangsters,   racketeers,    and    sub- 
versive groups  that  have  all  too  frequently 
gained   ointrol.   through   terrorism   and   In- 
trigue, of  organizations  made  up  of  honest, 
loyal.  American  workingmen.     We  can  out- 
law islt-down  strikes.     They  have  no  p'ace 
in  democratic  America  and  are  the  product 
of  the  type  of  leadership  1  have  just  men- 
tioned.   Another  practice  that  has  grown  up 
and  that  has  no  reasonable  justification  is 
the  calling  of  Jurisdictional  strikes.     These 
are   the   result   of  disagreements  between  a 
luiion  of  a  group,  such  as  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Lalxjr  and  one  of  another  group 
such  as  the  C.  I.  O.  or  between  two  rival 
unions  within  the  same  general  organization. 
Their  grievances  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  wages  or  hours  or  workirg  condi- 
tions.    They  are   disagreements  wholly  and 
solely  as  to  the  jurisdiction  over  certain  work 
between  two  imions.     In  some  cases  strikes 
have  been  called,  picket  lines  have  been  es- 
tablished, and  defense  work  has  been  stopped 
because  some  union  member  didn't  pay  his 
dues  Into  his  union. 

Such  strikes  as  these  are  utterly  indefensi- 
ble. You  should  demand  that  they  cease  be- 
cause it  has  been  demonstrated  that  only  an 
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aroused  and  determined  public  opinion  will 
bring  the  proper  action  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
plague  of  strikes  which  is  seriously  if  not 
fatally  injuring  or  retarding  our  efforts  to 
achieve  a  national  defense. 

The  need  for  an  Invincible  national  defense 
Is  too  great,  is  too  vital,  it  is  too  pressing  for 
us  to  allow  any  selfishness  or  even  any  mis- 
taken real  on  the  part  of  either  employers  or 
employees  to  interfere  with  the  defense  prog- 
ress^  We  cannot  do  as  France  did.  The  work 
must  go  on. 

You  should,  through  your  Representatives 
In  Congress  and  through  your  servants  in  the 
administration,  demand  the  maintenance  of 
.  free  speech  and  free  press.  As  someone  re- 
cently said,  free  speech  and  fearless  expression 
of  thought  offer  the  only  method  by  which 
we  may  hope  to  perpetuate  the  American  way 
of  government  and  of  life. 

You  should  demand  the  maintenance  of 
free  ballots.  There  should  be  an  end  to 
favoritism  and  discrimination  in  the  awarding 
of  defehse  contracts.  Such  dlscrimiuation 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  You 
should  and  you  must  demand  fairness  and 
Justice  and  honesty  m  the  administration  of 
ail  relief  agencies  of  the  Government  such  as 
the  W.  P.  A.,  and  in  the  agricultural  payments 
and  m  all  of  the  other  functions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment both  military  and  nonmilltary.  Un- 
less we  do  this,  we  may  lose  our  government 
of.  for,  and  by  ine  people. 

You  can  and  you  should  do  all  in  your 
power  to  resist  the  tendency  that  has  been 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  over  a  period 
of  many  years  to  delegate  arbitrary  and  far- 
reaching  legislative  and  Judicial  power  to 
commisaiODs,  bureaus,  and  boards  that  are 
In  no  way  responsible  to  the  people.  You 
should  urge  your  Members  of  Congress  to 
support  some  measure  like  the  Walter-Logan 
bill  that  will  provide  uniform  procedure  be- 
fore these  bodies  and  accord  an  appeal  to 
the  courts  from  arbitrary  and  unjust  rulings. 
Our  forefathers  recognized,  and  history  has 
consistently  supported  their  doctrine,  that 
political  bureaucracies  tend  to  become  cor- 
rupt and  wasteful  the  longer  they  are  in 
power.  We  must  always  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  oUi  military  defense  against  any 
dangers  which  may  threaten  us  from  without 
could  be  defeated,  oiu:  liberties  could  be  lost, 
and  our  Nation  could  be  wrecked  by  agencies 
and  causes  within.  Keeping  in  mind  the 
statement  made  to  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  by  Secretary  Jones,  which  I 
quoted  earlier  in  this  address,  that  we  can 
expect  the  national  debt  to  go  to  $90,000,000.- 
000  or  more,  we  cannot  forget  that  economic 
chaos  and  national  bankrupty  are  Just  as 
dangerous  to  our  American  form  of  govern- 
ment and  our  American  way  of  life,  they  are 
Just  as  threatening  to  freedom  and  democ- 
racy as  any  danger  from  over  the  seas  from 
any  armies  of  any  dictators.  These  internal 
dangers,  dangers  of  waste,  and^inefDciency. 
and  graft,  and  corruption,  and  a  softening  of 
the  moral  fiber  of  the  people,  are  vastly  more 
dlfllciilt  lo  detect  and  are  very  much  more 
•ubtle  than  any  military  danger  which  might 
threaten  from  without. 

Therefore  it  not  only  becomes  yoiir  duty, 
but  It  la  a  work  which  you  ladies  can  very 
effectively  carry  out.  not  only  through  your 
clutM  but  individually,  to  stamp  out  in  your 
home  communities  revolutionary  communism 
and  fascism,  and  every  sort  of  absolutism 
that  may  be  proposed.  Stand  earnestly,  ac- 
tively, aggressively  against  every  argument, 
against  every  alien  doctrine,  against  every 
aeduction  and  every  threat  to  our  American 
way  of  government  and  life. 

To  do  that,  to  discourage  and  to  thwart 
the  efforts  of  revolutionary  Communists  or 
Fascists  to  overthrow  or  bring  about  a  change 
In  our  form  of  government  and  our  way  of 
life,  we  must  all  work  together  to  oppose 
daas  and  sectional  prejudices  and  suspicions 
and  hatred  and  frictloiu  and  divisions.    We 
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must  have  national  unity  in  this  hour  of  our 
peril.  National  unity,  I  say.  What  is  it? 
Really,  what  is  it?  Unity  Is  not  submission. 
It  is  Intelligent  cooperation.  Submission  is 
blind  yielding  to  dictation,  whether  that  dic- 
tation be  bvweaucratlc,  administrative,  or 
whether  it  be  brought  about  by  inflaming  the 
temper  of  the  citizen.  Under  such  submis- 
sion nobody  dares  to  disagree.  Unity  Is 
reached  through  proposal,  disagreement,  dis- 
cussion, and  compromise — the  American 
way  which  I  described  earlier  in  this  address. 
We  are  all  unified  as  to  the  need  for  an  in- 
vincible national  defense.  We  all  want  it. 
But  we  are  not  all  agreed  as  to  methods 
which  have  thus  far  been  employed  to  get  it. 
Many  of  us  believe  that  It  can  be  achieved 
much  more  economically,  much  more  effi- 
ciently, much  more  quickly  under  practical 
military  and  naval  ofBcials,  under  industrial 
managers  and  honest  labor  leaders,  than 
under  political  and  social  theorists,  whose 
chief  concern  is  to  keep  themselves  in  power 
and  to  maintain  their  places  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers. 

You  can  and  you  should  demand  frank- 
ness and  candor  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration about  these  vital  matters  which  in- 
volve the  lives  and  happiness,  the  security, 
and  the  property  of  this  generation  as  well 
as  those  generations  which  are  to  come  after 
us. 

These,  ladies,  these  are  purposes  you  can 
help  to  accomplish.  This  is  work  you  can 
help  to  do.  These  are  ends  you  can  help  to 
promote.  Thus  you  can  do  your  part  not 
only  in  assisting  to  achieve  an  adequate  na- 
tional defense,  but  In  preserving  the  solvency 
of  the  Nation,  and  In  maintaining  our  Amer- 
ican form  of  constitutional  republic  and  our 
American  way  of  life. 

In  these  dark  hours,  when  war  clouds  black 
out  the  sunlight  of  freedom  and  of  happiness 
and  of  security  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
world,  the  greatest  task  which  lies  before  the 
American  people  is  to  keep  the  torch  of  free- 
dom burning  In  this  great,  free  land  of  ours 
so  that  It  will  be  a  beacon  of  hope  in  the 
years  to  come  to  those  nations  which  are 
being  prostrated  under  the  blows  of  war  and 
whose  people  are  being  driven  frantic  by  the 
horrors  of  armed  conflict. 

If  we  permit  the  torch  of  liberty  to  flicker 
out  in  this  Nation,  if  we  ever  abandon  our 
American  way  of  free  government  and  free 
life  and  free  enterprise,  then  Indeed  will 
darkness  have  descended  upon  the  world. 
If  democracy  cannot  be  made  to  work  suc- 
cessfully In  this  great,  rich,  enlightened 
Nation  of  ours,  then  It  cannot  be  made  suc- 
cessfully to  work  anywhere  on  the  globe. 
If  freedom,  if  liberty,  if  education,  if  politi- 
cal and  religious  tolerance  cannot  be  made 
to  function  in  this  land  of  ours,  then  they 
will  have  failed  throughout  the  world  and 
we  will  Indeed  be  hiirled  back  into  another 
dark  age. 

Democracy  will  work.  It  can  be  made  to 
work  in  America.  Liberty,  religious,  and 
political  freedom,  educational  and  cultural 
advantages,  and  material  progress  can  all  be 
tiimed  to  the  blessing  of  mankind  here  in 
America.  We  can  lead  the  way  back  to  the 
ways  of  peace  and  plenty  and  security  here 
In  America.  We  can  guide  the  rest  of  the 
world  away  from  war  and  away  from  the  hor- 
rors of  mass  murder  and  destruction  and  back 
to  the  ways  of  concord  and  happiness.  It 
depends  upon  us.  Ours  Is  the  task,  my  fel- 
low citizens,  to  do  this,  to  hold  aloft  the 
torch  of  liberty  and  freedom  In  the  world, 
and  to  not  fear  the  criticisms  of  those  who 
would  conceal  from  the  people  their  plans 
to  annihilate  constitutional  government  on 
this  continent.  Let  us  not  in  our  zeal  to 
aid  democracies  elsewhere  lose  it  at  home. 
Let  us  pray  together,  let  us  work  together, 
let  us  hope  together,  let  us  have  faith  to- 
gether In  the  future  of  America  and  our 
I>eople. 


Peerless  Novelty  Co.,  Grand  Haven, 
Mich. 
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Mr.  JO>fKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
consummation  of  our  national-defense 
program,  I  am  sure  we  all  agree,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  requiring  full  coop- 
eration on  the  part  of  the  governmental 
agencies  having  jurisdiction,  and  labor 
and  industry,  as  well.  In  my  congres- 
sional district,  in  the  city  of  Grand 
Haven,  Mich.,  among  other  prime  manu- 
facturing concerns,  is  the  Peerless  Novel- 
ty Co.,  whose  products  are  of  the  highest 
standard  and  generally  recognized  as 
among  the  best. 

This  company  is  desirous  of  doing  its 
full  part  in  connection  with  the  national- 
defense  program  but  is  handicapped  in 
doing  its  part  by  unexplained  lack  of  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  certain  govern- 
mental agencies. 

For  instance,  the  Peerless  Novelty  Co. 
received  proposals  for  bids  from  the  Navy 
purchasing  agent.  New  York,  under 
schedule  5957  exactly  1  hour  prior  to  the 
time  the  same  were  set  to  be  opened.  I 
have  brought  this  case  to  the  attention 
of  the  Paymaster  General  of  the  Navy 
who  wrote  me  on  May  20  that  informa- 
tion had  been  requested  regarding  the  re- 
ported delay. 

This  case  was  followed  by  a  second  pro- 
test by  the  company,  addressed  to  the 
OfBce  of  Production  Management.  I 
read  the  following  letter  of  the  company 
addressed  to  that  governmental  agency: 

Mat  22,  1941. 
OincE  OP  Production  Management, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  are  manufacturers  of  elec- 
tric soldering  Irons  and  as  such,  we  are  In- 
terested In  supplying  some  of  the  defense 
needs  to  the  various  Army  and  Navy  De- 
partments. On  several  occasions  we  have  re- 
ceived Invitations  to  bid  the  same  day  the 
bid  is  to  be  opened.  As  an  example  we  are 
enclosing  an  Invitation  to  bid  from  the  sup- 
ply officer  at  the  United  States  Navy  Yard, 
Philadelphia.  You  will  note  the  invitation 
was  mailed  at  6:30  p.  m.  on  May  19.  and  the 
bid  was  to  be  opened  at  10  a.  m.  May  21.  We 
received  the  bid  at  9  o'clock  May  21. 

We  have  no  Idea  whether  your  office  can 
do  anything  about  this,  but  we  believe  It  Is  a 
condition  which  should  be  called  to  your  at- 
tention because  there  are  rumors  that  In- 
vitations to  bid  are  intentionally  being  held 
up  to  some  suppliers  in  the  Interest  of  favor- 
ing certain  other  suppliers.  We  give  you  this 
Information  for  whatever  It  may  be  worth. 
Your  very  truly. 

Peerless  Novelty  Co., 
Frederick  Keller,  Sales  Manager. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  company  has  just 
called  my  attention  to  still  a  third  case 
and  I  read  the  following  letter  it  ad- 
dressed to  the  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Post  Office  Department: 
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Mat  23,  1941. 

Purchasing  Agent, 

Post  Office  Department, 

Waf.hington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  We  appreciate  your  invitation 
No.  195  and  we  would  have  liked  to  submit  a 
quotation  for  the  letter  box  time  cards.  How- 
ever, we  could  not  do  this  InteUigently  with- 
out a  blueprint.  We  requested  this  blueprint 
from  your  department  on  May  17  but  you 
failed  to  send  us  blueprint  No.  101.  We  can- 
not tell  what  printed  matter  is  required 
merely  from  the  description  shown  on  your 
invitation  No.  195 

We  believe  we  are  very  well  equipped  to 
supply  this  type  material  and  we  hope  the 
next  time  you  extend  an  invitation  to  bid 
you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  let  us  have  com- 
plete information 

Yours  very  traly. 

Peerless  Noveltt  Co., 
Frederick  Kelleh,  Sales  Manager. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  for  this  short 
time  this  morning  to  call  attention  to 
these  cases  of  apparent  lack  of  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government 
agencies  in  question  in  the  hope  that  the 
situations  referred  to  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  recur  from  now  on. 


unemployment  problem.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  aid  so  far  has  cost  the  Ameri- 
can people  billions  of  dollars.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  President  will  only  "look  be- 
yond" in  his  message  tonight  he  will 
explain  the  penalties  if  we  enter  war  in 
another  continent;  he  will  resound  the 
cries  of  the  American  people,  "We  choose 
peace." 


"We  aoose  Peace'' 
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Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  wish  to  keep  out  of  Europe's  wars. 
There  are  admittedly  some  of  our  people 
who  favor  intervention  and  all  that  it 
Implies— convoys,  shooting,  bloody  war. 

In  1936  the  President  said: 

If  war  should  break  out  again  in  another 
continent,  let  us  not  blink  the  fact  that  we 
would  find  in  this  country  thousands  of 
Americans  who,  seeking  Inmiedlate  riches— 
fools  gold— would  attempt  to  break  down  or 
evade  our  neutrality. 

They  will  tell  you — and,  unfortunately, 
their  views  would  get  wide  publicity— that  If 
they  could  produce  and  ship  this  and  that 
and  the  other  article  to  the  beUlgerent  na- 
tions the  unemployed  of  America  would  all 
find  work  They  would  teU  you  that  if  they 
could  extend  credit  to  warring  nations  that 
credit  would  be  used  In  the  United  States  to 
build  houses  and  factories  and  pay  our  debts. 
They  would  tell  you  that  America  once  more 
would  capture  the  trade  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  hard  to  resist  that  clamor;  It 
would  he  hard  for  many  Americana.  I  fear,  to 
look  beyond,  to  realize  the  inevitable  penal- 
ties, the  inevltabh!  day  of  reckoning  that 
came  from  a  false  pirosperlty. 

To  resist  the  clamor  of  that  greed,  if  war 
should  come,  would  require  the  unswerving 
support  of  all  Americana  who  love  peace. 

If  we  face  the  choice  of  profits  or  peace, 
the  Nation  will  answer — must  answer — ^we 
choose  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tonight  the  President 
speaks  to  this  Nation  and  the  world.  We 
already  knew  that  the  credits  extended 
to  warring  nations  have  not  solved  our 


One  Man's  Opinion 
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ARTICLE  BY  GEN.  HUGH  S.  JOHNSON 


Mr.  DAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Gen. 
Hugh  S.  Johnson: 

ONE   man's    OPINION 

(By  Hugh  S.  Johnson) 
Chicago. — The  great  American  wartime 
paradox — the  baffling  bewilderment  of  the 
mass  of  sincere,  honest  and  patriotic  peo- 
ple— Is  so  strange,  so  clearly  without  prece- 
dent, that  I  think  It  is  the  No.  1  news  story 
of  our  time. 

The  paradox  is  that,  while  eighty-odd  per- 
cent  of  our  people  are  in  deadly  opposition 
to  our  mixing  In  foreign  wars,  a  majority,  at 
least,  are  complacent  to  every  step  of  this 
administration  that  leads  us  closer  to  that 
Inevitable  end. 

One  reason  that  1  took  a  week  off  to  go  to 
the  Pacific  coast  was  that  I  had  been  told 
that,  while  a  great  majority  of  opinion  in 
the  Middle  West  is  against  our  participation 
and  even  aganst  steps  U  adlng  In  that  direc- 
tion, a  much  stronger  faction  in  the  extreme 
West,  as  in  the  extreme  East,  is  of  a  contrary 

mind. 

To  put  It  shortly  and  sluntly.  it  simply  Is 
not  true.  If  anything,  the  vision  on  the 
Pacific  coast  is  as  clear,  if  not  clearer,  than 
that  here  In  Chicago— the  metropolis  of  the 
great  valley — and  that  is  clear  enough. 

Aid  to  stop  Hitler  by  helping  to  keep  a  fight 
going  on  between  us  and  him?  There  Is 
hardly  a  voice  raised  in  opposition.  Going 
farther  to  engage  in  methods  not  "short  of 

,ror" It    is    my    observation    that    there    Is 

hardly  a  voice  raised  in  support. 

Yet  it  is  becoming  clearer  dally  to  this  great 
inarticulate  popular  mind  that  "methods 
short  of  war"  that  are  being  used  are.  as  that 
great  palladium  of  American  democracy, 
Wendell  Willkle,  described  them,  "Just  cam- 
paign oratory  "  .  ^  ., 

Every  day  every  act  of  Government  daUy 
reveals  more  clearly  that  this  is  the  greatest 
gold  brick  ever  sold  to  a  hick  coxmtry. 

We  are  "hell-bent  for  war,"  not  on  a  wave 
of  public  opinion  but  as  an  act  of  adminis- 
trative legerdemain  or  sleight  of  hand. 

As  were  some  other  cynical  trlfilngs  by  our 
present  Government  with  the  faith  and  loy- 
alty of  American  public  opinion,  which  were 
frustrated  by  their  own  guile,  thia  la  clever, 
but  "too  damned  clever '—allck,  but  "too 
damned  slick." 

On  what  does  such  grudging  success  as  it 
has  had  rest?  As  far  as  one  man  can,  I  have 
tried  to  inquire.    Briefly,  and  perhaps  with 


too  much   gi'neralizatlon  and  simplification 
on  three  sloganeering  propositions: 

First.  That  the  peace  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere has  depended  on  the  British  Navy. 

Second.  That  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  gift 
of  the  British  Empire  and  has  been  possible 
only  by  reason  of  our  dependence  on  Britain 
to  support  It. 

Third.  Thiit  America  cannot  live  In  inter- 
national trade  competition  with  a  Germany 
dominated  by  Hitler— that  he  "^•ill  abolish 
gold"  and  "establish  barter  of  goods  produced 
by  slave  labor"  as  a  medium  of  exchange  In 
international  trade. 

These  three  things  have  been  sloganeered 
by  radio  to  such  an  extent  that  they  alone 
seem  to  be  the  whole  basis  for  such  support 
as  there  is  to  our  Infinitesimal  minority  war 
party. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  here.. 
and  With  greater  force  elsewhere,  the  first- 
and  second  arguments  are  such  perversions 
of  historical  fact  that  the  simplest  recounting 
of  the  record  of  things  past  is  stifflclent  to 
explode  them.  But  the  third  and  most  fre- 
quently repeated — the  "international  trade 
and  exchange"  argument — is  what  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  used  to  call  an  "inference  of  the 
unseen" — a  prophecy,  a  philoeophlcal  de- 
duction. 


George  Peabody 
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Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  do  we  find  that  the  worthwhile 
deeds  and  accomplishments  of  these  who 
have  preceded  us  down  the  road  of  life 
are  soon  forgotten.  Monuments  and 
other  memorials  are  oftimes  erected  by 
appreciative  fellow  citizens  but  with  the 
passage  of  but  a  few  years  the  reason  for 
and  the  meaning  of  these  memorials  are 
soon  forgotten. 

A  movement  was  begun  recently  by 
William  F.  Carlin.  of  Silver  Spring.  Md.. 
to  revive  many  of  the  incidents  in  the 
life  of  the  late  George  Peabody.  fcunder 
of  modem  philanthropy,  that  the  great 
deeds  of  this  great  man  might  be  appre- 
ciated by  his  fellow  Americans. 

Countless  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, including  my  humble  self,  have  al- 
ready endorsed  the  suggestion  that  a 
stamp  be  issued  by  the  Post  OfBce  De- 
partment in  honor  of  George  Peabody, 
and  I  am  sure  many  others  will  join  this 
movement  when  they  read  the  fcllow- 
ing  condensed  biography  by  William  F. 
Carlin : 

George  Peabody  was  bom  In  Danvers  (now 
Peabody)  in  Essex  Cotmty  In  Massachusetts. 
February  18.  1795.  At  an  early  age  he  moved 
with  his  family  to  Baltimore.  Md.,  where  he 
engaged  in  busineis,  and  attained  success  as 
a  merchant  Later  in  life  he  made  an  im- 
mense fortune  as  a  railroad  builder  and  finan- 
cier, and  his  business  interests  brought  him 
finally  to  London,  where  he  died  Novemt)er 
4.  1869 

Ten  feet  or  so  from  the  tomb  of  the  Un- 
known  Soldier   In  Weatmlnrter   Abbey   to  • 
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Fascists  to  overthrow  or  bring  about  a  change 
In  o\ir  form  of  government  and  our  way  of 
life,  we  must  all  work  together  to  oppose 
class  and  sectional  prejudices  and  s\Jsplclons 
and  haued  and  frictions  and  divisions.    We 


aid  democracies  elsewhere  lose  It  at  home. 
Let  us  pray  together,  let  ua  work  together, 
let  us  hope  together,  let  us  have  faith  to- 
gether In  the  future  of  America  and  otir 
people. 


mi .  opcu&er,  Lue  company  nas  just 
caned  my  attention  to  still  a  third  case 
and  I  read  the  following  letter  it  ad- 
dressed to  the  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Post  Office  Department: 
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slab  on  the  floor  bearing  the  name  of  Mr. 
Peabody.   the   only   American   who   was  ever 
Interred,    even   temporarily.   In    that    shrine 
•acred  to  Englana's  great  dead.     Later   his 
remains  were  taken  up  and  placeu  aboard  a 
British   warship.   H.   M.  S.   Monarch,  which, 
escorted  by  a  French  and  an  American  naval 
vessel,  bore  them  across  the  Atlantic  to  their 
final  resting  place  in  the  town  of  Peabody 
(the  name  having  been  recently  changed  to 
Peabody  in  honor  of  that  great  citizen),  the 
burial  taking   place  February  8.   1870.    The 
MoTiarch  landed  at  Portland.  Maine,  and  the 
body  was  "scorted  from  that  city  to  Peabody 
by  a  company  of  English  soldiers,  part  of  the 
trip   being   made   in   a  blinding   snowstorm. 
Such  extraordinary  honors  were  bestowed 
upon  a  man  who  was  really  worthy  of  the 
honor,  for  it  can  be  argued  with  great  plausi- 
bility that  George  Peabody  was  in  a  sense  the 
founder  of  modern  philanthropy.     It  is  re- 
corded that  he  strongly  influenced  both  Johns 
Hopkins  and  Enoch  Pratt,  and  his  benefac- 
tions to  education  and  music  throughout  the 
United   States   are   many   and   far-reaching. 
His  benefactions  to  Hopkins  and  Pratt  cer- 
tainly stimulated  others.     He  made  gifts  to 
the    Peabody    Conservatory    and    Library    at 
Baltimore:  to  Yale  and  Harvard  Universities 
for  the  establishment  of  museums  of  natural 
history,  archaeology  and  ethnology,  and  his 
gift  to  Peat>ody,  Mass.,  his  place  of  birth  was 
the    Peabody    Institute    and   Library.     Many 
other  institutions  ol  education  in  and  around 
his  birthplace  were  the  recipients  of  the  ben- 
efits of  his  endowments. 

Probably  the  most  Important  of  all  of  his 
gifts  In  the  United  States  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Peabody  education  fund  for  the 
promotion  of  education  In  the  South,  the 
amount  of  this  gift  being  In  excess  of  $3,500.- 
000  which  prior  to  the  60'8  was  a  fabulous 
bounty.  The  principal  beneficiary  from  this 
endowment  was  the  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers  at  Nashville.  Tenn..  which  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  leading  institutes  of 
learning  In  the  United  States,  and  which  has 
played  .in  Important  part  In  the  educational 
advancement  of  several  of  the  Southern  States. 
His  success  in  the  financial  world  led  him 
to  London,  and  while  there  he  made  a  gift 
to  the  city  of  London  of  $2,500,000  for  the 
establishment  of  what  was  probably  the  first 
large-scale  sltun-clearance  project  In  the 
world.  He  also  paid  for  the  American  exhi- 
bition at  Crvstal  Palace  in  London  in  1851, 
and  sent  a  ship  In  search  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, the  missing  Arctic  explorer,  at  his  own 
expense. 

One  of  his  most  curlotis  deeds,  which 
stands  out  as  a  striking  example  of  his  ster- 
ling character  as  a  citizen,  was  In  1835,  when 
the  State  of  Maryland  was  bankrupt.  Mr. 
Peabody,  on  his  own  credit,  borrowed  $8,000,- 
000  for  the  Stae  and  refused  to  accept  a 
penny  of  commission. 

Queen  Victoria,  ruler  of  the  British  Em- 
pire at  the  time  of  Peabody,  offered  to  bestow 
upon  him  a  baronetcy,  but  he  refused  the 
honor,  choosing  to  remain  a  plain  American 
eltlsen.  so  she  had  her  portrait  painted  by 
the  celebrated  Peal,  set  In  a  beautiful  frame 
with  gold  ornaments  and  presented  It  to  Mr. 
Peabody.  This  painting  together  with  a  gold 
box  containing  the  tender  of  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  London,  a  gold  box  from  the  Fish- 
mongers" Society  of  London,  and  a  gold  medal 
^  and  memorial  from  the  United  States  Con- 

gress In  recognition  of  the  Southern  Educa- 
tional Fund  are  on  exhibition  at  the  Pea- 
body Institute  and  Library,  In  Peabody, 
Mass.  Contained  in  a  letter  which  accom- 
penled  his  first  gift  to  his  birthplace  was 
the  expression  of  his  sentiment  toward  edu- 
cation: "Education — a  debt  due  from  present 
to  future  generations."  This  sentiment  has 
been  perpetuated  as  the  motto  of  every 
graduation  class  of  Peabody.  Mass. 

To  preserve  the  memory  of  this  generous 
and  honorable  citizen  a  movement  has  been 
started  in  Baltimore  to  raise  $125,000. 
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ADDRESS  BY  COL.  WILLIAM  CATTRON 
RIGBY 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  submit  the  address 
made  by  Col.  William  Cattron  Rigby  at 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Sixth  Assembly  of  the  Descendants  of 
the  Campaign,  Siege,   and  Defense   of 
Vicksburg,  Sunday,  May  25,  1941.    The 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Vicksburg  Na- 
tional Military  Park  and  Colonel  Rigby's 
address  was  made  on  invitation  of  the 
Society  of  the  Descendants  of  Partici- 
pants of  the  Campaign,  Siege,  and  De- 
fense of  Vicksburg  and  in  remembrance 
of  the  services  of  his  father,  the  late  Capt. 
William  T.  Rigby,  who  served  with  great 
distinction  in  the  Civil  War  and  at  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg  r.s  a  member  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Iowa  Voluntary  Infantry, 
and  who  served  also  with  great  distinc- 
tion as  chairman  and  resident  commis- 
sioner of  the  Vicksburg  National  Military 
Park  Commission. 

The  State  of  Iowa  is  indeed  proud  of 
the  record  of  the  late  Capt.  William  T. 
Rigby  and  his  family  and  Iowa  is  espe- 
cially proud  of  his  work  to  bring  har- 
mony between  the  North  and  the  South 
throughout  his  long  and  useful  life  of 
service. 

The  address  follows: 

Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Bell,  fellow  members  of 
the  Society  of  the  Descendants  of  the  Cam- 
paign, Siege,  and  Defense  of  Vicksburg,  It  Is 
Indeed  an  honor,  as  well  as  a  very  great 
pleasure,  to  be  permitted  to  appear  before  you 
here  today,  and  to  realize  that  I  am  here 
with  my  brother,  former  State  Ssnator 
Charles  L  Ri^by  of  Iowa,  and  my  sister  Grace, 
Mrs.  Edward  R.  Cameron,  whom  many  of  you 
know  so  well,  on  your  Invitation  In  remem- 
brance of  the  services  of  our  father,  Capt. 
William  T.  Rigby.  as  chairman  and  resident 
commissioner  of  the  Vicksburg  National  Mili- 
tary Park  Commission. 

It  Is  In  reality  a  'thing  in  which  we  may 
all  Justly  take  pride;  and  I  speak  now  not 
only  on  behalf  of  our  famUy — because,  of 
course,  we  do  take  pride  in  it — but  I  speak 
also,  as  I  think  I  may.  In  saying  this,  on  be- 
half of  this  community,  of  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Vicksburg.  and  of  this  great  Common- 
wealth of  Mississippi,  and  of  the  whole  Amer- 
ican people.  It  Is  a  thing  In  which  not  only 
this  city  and  community,  but  the  whole  State 
and  the  American  people,  may  take  Just  pride, 
that  a  northern  soldier  who  had  taken  part 
In  the  campaign  and  siege  of  Vicksburg,  In 
the  Northern  Army,  could  come  down  here 
to  this  southern  city,  only  a  comparatively 
few  years  afterward,  and  living  30  years  In 
this  community  could  so  build  up  friendships 
here  that  In  his  own  lifetime  the  citizens  of 
this  city  and  community  should  pay  him  the 
rare  honor  of  tmveillng  his  bust,  on  his  eighty- 


seventh  birthday,  November  3,  1928,  on  th« 
spot  where  his  tent  had  stood  during  the  siege. 
That  could  not  have  happened  In  many  coun- 
tries In  this  world.  The  large-mindedness. 
the  generosity,  of  a  community  which  could 
do  this,  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  the  sure 
gtiaranty  of  the  success  and  of  the  continu- 
ance of  free  government  among  the  American 
people.  That  he  and  his  wife  should  have 
lived  to  see  that  event,  was,  as  I  have  said,  a 
rare  honor;  but  It  was  not  an  honor  to  the 
man  alone.  It  was  essentially  an  honor  to 
the  Ideals  for  which,  as  a  part  of  the  Vicks- 
burg National  Military  Park  Commission,  he 
had  striven;  the  Ideals  which  he  had  prized 
In  common  with  your — and  I  want  to  say 
"our" — revered  Gen.  Stephen  D  Lee,  and  with 
others  of  this  community  like  Colonel  Flow- 
eree.  General  Catchlngs.  Senator  John  Sharp 
Williams,  and  many  others,  and  like  Captain 
Gulon  of  Louisiana,  Colonel  Everest  of  Illi- 
nois, Capt.  John  F.  Merry,  of  Icwa,  Colonel 
Kunz,  the  secretary,  and  Captain  Longley,  the 
assistant  secretary  of  the  commission,  and  a 
host  of  others.  South  and  North  alike,  who 
worked  together  In  a  spirit  of  mutual  good 
will. 

As  many  of  you  remember,  Lt.  Gen.  Stephen 
D.  Lee.  of  the  Confederate  Army,  was  the 
first  chairman  of  the  commission.  In  view 
of  his  Increasingly  heavy  duties  as  president 
of  the  Mississippi  State  Agricultural  College 
and  in  other  directions.  General  Lee  chival- 
rously asked  Captain  Rigby  to  take  the  chair- 
manship; and  they,  with  the  fullest  approval 
of  the  third  commissioner,  Colonel  Everest, 
of  Illinois,  went  to  work  to  carry  Into  effect 
their  motto  that  the  park  was  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  memorial  primarily  either  for 
the  North  or  for  the  South;  not  a  memorial, 
certainly,  to  the  success  of  the  North,  and  not 
a  memorial  primarily  to  the  valor  and  the 
endurance  of  the  South;  but  that  this  park 
should  be  a  lasting  memorial  to  the  valor  of 
the  American  soldier.  South  and  North 
alike. 

In  that  spirit  they  worked:  In  that  spirit 
the  park  was  built;  In  that  spirit  contribu- 
tions were  made  by  legislatures  and  by  pa- 
triotic citizens.  South  and  North  alike. 

In  tribute  to  that  spirit  the  citizens  of 
Vicksburg  erected  the  bust  to  Captain  Rigby, 
not,  as  I  have  said,  as  a  memorial  to  the  man 
alone  but  In  recognition  of  the  Ideals  which 
he  shared  with  them  of  the  healing  of  the  old 
wounds  of  the  Civil  War  and  of  the  honor 
paid  In  common  by  all  the  States  of  our 
Union,  and  by  every  section  of  the  country, 
to  the  gallantry  and  the  valor  of  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  soldier. 

After  Captain  Rigby's  death,  the  Vicks- 
burg Post-Herald,  In  an  editorial,  Sunday. 
May  12,  1929,  reprinted  a  portion  of  a  speech 
which  he  had  originally  made  at  Marlon, 
Iowa,  September  19,  1899,  at  a  reunion  of  his 
old  regiment,  the  Twenty-fourth  Iowa  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  and  which  had  already  once 
before  been  printed  by  the  Vicksburg  Her- 
ald, only  3  months  after  Its  original  de- 
livery, In  the  Issue  of  December  8,  1899.  In 
again  reprinting  parts  of  It  after  his  death, 
the  Vicksburg  Herald  said,  editorially,  that 
Capt.  William  T.  Rigby  ever  labored  to  bring 
harmony  between  the  sections,  and  that  It 
was  this  spirit  that  he  had  Infused  Into  the 
Vicksburg  National  Military  Park.  That,  and 
his  admiration  of  braver^  among  soldiers  on 
both  sides  of  the  conflict. 

You  will.  I  am  sure,  bear  with  me  If  I  read 
here  a  portion  of  that  speech,  made  more 
than  40  years  ago.    Captain  Rigby  said: 

"As  we  remember  the  stirring  3  years  we 
spent  together,  we  feel  that  not  for  wealth  to 
be  gathered  from  all  the  breweries  In  the 
land  would  we  have  missed  them  from  ovur 
lives.  Life,  Indeed,  Is  measured  not  by  years 
but  my  emotion  and  experience.  One  mo- 
ment of  that  strenuous  day  at  Champion 
Hill  has  in  It  more  life,  cuts  sharper  and 
deeper  Into  the  tablet  of  memory,  than  years 
of  ordinary  existence.  Therefore,  dear 
friends.  In  no  spirit  of  boastfulness,  not  to 


Mr.  Speaker,  tonight  the  President 
speaks  to  this  Nation  and  the  world.  We 
already  know  that  the  credits  extended 
to  warring  nations  have  not  solved  our 


UUh 
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but    "too   damnea    ciever  — biikm 
damned  slick." 

On  what  does  such  grudging  success  as  It 
has  had  rest?  As  far  as  one  man  can.  I  have 
tried  to  inquire.    Briefly,  and  perhaps  with 


where  he  died  November 


finally  to  London. 
4,   1869 

Ten  feet  or  so  from  the  tomb  of  the  Un- 
known  Soldier   In   Westminster   Abbey   to  a 
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make  parade  of  otir  services,  or  to  foimd  any 
claim  upon  them,  but  with  thankfulness  for 
the  opporttmity  improved,  with  fond  remem- 
brance of  the  experience  shared  together, 
we  gather  In  your  city  to  live  for  a  few  hours 
in  the  past  and  to  pledge  again  a  soldier's 
fealty  to  our  beloved  country.  To  make  that 
country  greater  and  nobler.  Its  people  more 
united  and  happy  than  seen  In  the  fondest 
dream  of  our  fathers,  was  the  object  for 
which  we  fought,  is  now  the  high  aim  on 
which  our  eyes  are  fixed.  Not  till  all  sec- 
tional bitterness  Is  gone  from  our  midst,  not 
till  the  hatreds  of  the  war  are  forgotten  by 
both  sides,  have  we  fully  attained  the  ends 
for  which  we  enlisted  and  were  mtistered. 

"E\'ery  word  and  act  that  tends  to  hasten 
this,  our  final  victory,  finds  a  response  In  our 
hearts,  and  commendation  from  our  lips. 
In  this,  as  In  all  things,  we  follow  our  great 
commander:  While  armed  foes  confronted 
us  m  line  of  battle,  'unconditional  surrender; 
I  propose  to  move  Immediately  upon  your 
works.'  After  Appomattox,  "Keep  your 
horses."  he  said,  'you  will  need  them  to  put 
In  your  crops.'  We  fought  not  for  conquest, 
cot  for  the  victor's  right  to  Impose  hard  and 
humUlating  terms  upon  a  vanquished  and 
fallen  foe.  but  that  all  otir  land  might  be 
filled  with  the  prosperous  farms  and  happy 
homes  of  a  united  and  free  people. 

"In  forming  the  character  and  shaping  the 
lives  of  the  future  citizens  of  this  great  Re- 
public,  we   fondly   hope   that   the   unselfish 
devotion  to  duty  and  the  unshaken  valor  of 
the  volunteer  soldier  wlU  be  a  potent  in- 
fiuence  for  good;  that  the  heroism  will  Uve  In 
song  and  story,  and  through  all  the  years  a 
challenge   to   patriotism,   above   the    din   of 
party  strife,  ringing  loud  and  clear  as  bugles 
that  blow  for  battle.    Nor  do  we  forget  that 
our  late  foes   were  brave   men   and  gallant 
soldiers.    Their  valor,  like  the  valor  of  the 
men  of  the  north,  illustrates  and  adorns  the 
character    of    the    American    citizen-soldier. 
This  character,  tempered  and  proved  In  the 
crucible   of  battle,   is   the  pledge   and  sure 
prophecy  of   the  greatness  of  our  common 
country.    Looking  Into  the  future,  may  we 
not  say  of  the  coming  American  citizen :  "His 
shall  be  the  larger  manhood  because  of  the 
heroic  example  of  the  men  who  conquered 
with  Grant  and  Sherman  and  the  no  less 
heroic  examples  of  the  men  who  surrendered 
with    Lee    and    Johnson.'    Of    this    coming 
American   may    we    not  predict   that   where 
need  Is  he  will  know  that  not  suffering,  but 
a  faint  heart.  Is  the  worst  of  woes? 

"In  the  nobler  destiny  of  our  country.  In 
the  larger  and  stronger  character  of  Us 
people  wlU  be  found  the  final  compensation 
for  all' the  suffering  and  all  the  losses  of  the 
war." 

That  was  said  more  than  40  years  ago.  In  a 
time  of  profound  peace  In  this  r-untry.  The 
country  was  feeling  the  lift  of  the  victorious 
War  with  Spain.  The  time  when  another  test 
of  the  valor  and  the  manhood  of  the  Ameri- 
can volunteer  soldier  might  come  seemed  far 
away,  indeed.  But  the  test  did  come  less 
than  20  years  later.  It  was  gloriously  met  in 
1917  and  1918. 

Another  test  may  be  now  at  hand  today. 
As  we  stand  here  we  cannot  know  how  soon 
our  people  may  again  be  called  upon  to  de- 
fend our  ancient  Ideals  of  liberty.  But  we 
do  know  that,  whenever  the  crucial  test  may 
come.  It  will  be  met  with  all  the  valor  and  aU 
the  determination  that  the  American  citizen- 
soldier  showed  in  1861  to  1865  and  again  In 
1917  and  1918.  We  do  know  that,  to  para- 
phrase Captain  Rigby's  words  of  40  years  ago, 
we  may  say,  not  alone  the  coming  American, 
but  of  Americans  today,  men  and  women 
alike,  that  where  need  Is  they  will  know  that 
not  suffering  but  a  faint  heart  Is  the  worst 
of  woes. 

On  behalf  of  my  brother  and  my  sister  as 
weU  as  myself.  I  want  to  thank  you  again 
from  our  hearts  for  the  opportunity  to  be 
here  today  and  for  your  generous  hospitality. 


Fnnkmf  PriTileK«  utd  Prisoners  of  War 
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or 
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Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
so  accustomed  to  think  of  treaties  and 
E^iecutive  agreements  as  coming  alone 
from  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
White  House  that  we  may  well  forget  the 
part  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
plays  in  international  agreements. 

Officially,  for  example,  we  are  told  by 
an  article  in  the  American  Journal  of 
International  Law  for  April  1941  about 
the  franking  privilege  for  postal  com- 
munications with  prisoners  of  war,  that 
there  has  been  little  publicity  about  its 
benefits.  We  immediately  contacted  the 
Post  Office  and  received  this  reply: 
Omci  or  THi  Postmaster  Genzral. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  €,  1941. 
Hon.  James  A.  Shanlit, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman  Shanlet:  The  re- 
ceipt Is  acknowledged  of  your  letter  of  April 
22.  containing  extract  from  an  article  on  the 
franking  privilege  for  postal  communications 
with  prisoners  of  war  from  the  April  1941 
American  Journal  of  International  Law.  It 
Is  noted  the  article  comments  that  the  frank- 
ing privilege  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
which  It  deserves. 

The  treaty  signed  at  Geneva  July  27,  1929 
(articles  36  to  38),  provides  that  letters  and 
consignments  of  money  or  valuables,  as  well 
as  parcels  by  post  intended  for  prisoners  of 
war  or  dispatched  by  them,  either  directly  or 
by  the  mediation  of  the  information  bureaus 
provided  for  In  the  treaty,  shall  be  exempt 
from  aU  postal  duties  In  the  coimtries  of 
origin  and  destination,  as  well  as  In  the 
countries  they  pass  through;  also  that  each 
of  the  belligerents  shall  periodically  deter- 
mine the  number  of  letters  and  postal  cards 
per  month  which  prisoners  of  war  of  the 
various  classes  shall  be  allowed  to  send,  and 
shall  inform  the  other  belligerent  of  this 
number,  etc. 

The    Universal    Postal    Union    Convention 
(article  49)   contains  a  provision  that  corre- 
spondence   (except  when  it  bears  C.  O.  D. 
charges)    addressed  to   prisoners  of  war   or 
mailed   by  them  Is  exempt  from  all  postal 
charges.    That  provision  appears  to  be  taken 
from  the  treaty  of  Geneva  mentioned  above. 
The  Department  has  given  notice  with  ref- 
erence to  regular  maUs  (section  32,  part  II  of 
the  Postal  Guide),  that  articles  addressed  to 
prisoners  of  war  or  mailed  by  them  are  ex- 
empt from  all  postal  charges,  not  only  In  the 
countries  of  origin  and  destination,  but  also 
in  the  Intermediate  countries,  and  that  the 
same  Is  true  of  correspondence  concerning 
prisoners  of  war.  sent  or  received  either  di- 
rectly or  as  intermediary  by  the  Information 
offices  which  may  be  established  on  behalf 
of  such  persons  in  belligerent  countries  or  in 
neutral  coimtries  which  have  received  bel- 
ligerents on  their  territory.     Notice  Is  given 
In  section  71  of  said  part  n  of  the  Postal 
Guide,   that  parcel-post  packages  addressed 
to  specific  individual  prisoners  of  war,  either 
directly  or  through  the  intermediary  of  au- 
thorized information  offices,  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  postal  charges,  both  In  the  countries 
of  origin  and  destination  and  in  the  inter- 
mediary coimtries.  such  parcels  for  prisoners 
of  war  to  be  accepted  even  though  regular 
parcel -post  service  for  the  cotmtry  of  desti- 


nation may  be  suspended.  Special  notices 
with  respect  to  parcels  for  prisoners  of  war 
were  published  In  the  Postal  Bulletins  of 
July  12.  1940.  and  October  4,  1940. 

It  appears  that  appropriate  pubUdty  has 
been  given  by  this  Department  of  the  avail- 
ability of  service  for  transmission  of  articles 
free  of  postage  for  prisoners  of  war. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Frank  C.  Walker, 
Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  some  salient 
facts  about  our  universal  union,  for  which 
I  am  indebted  to  the  office  of  the  Post- 
master General: 

UNrVERSAL  POSTAL   UNION 

The  first  International  Postal  Conference 
met  at  Paris,  France,  In  1863. 

The  first  International  Postal  Congress  met 
at  Berne,  Switzerland,  in  1874. 

Universal  Postal  Union  Congresses  have  met 
subsequently  at  Paris.  France,  1878;  Lisbon, 
Portugal.  1885;  Vienna.  Austria,  1891:  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  1897;  Rome.  Italy,  1906;  Madrid. 
Spain.  1920;  Stockholm,  Sweden.  1924;  Lon- 
don, England,  1929:  Cairo,  Egypt,  1934; 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  1939. 

The  next  congress  Is  scheduled  to  meet  at 
Paris.  France,  in  1944. 


A  Victoriont  Battle — Parity  for  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  May  27.  1941 


Mr.  COLMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  practi- 
cally the  entire  time  of  this  Congress  in 
these  days  of  world  chaos  is  consumed 
in  the  urgent  importance  of  preparing 
this  country  tor  a  war  that  exists  abroad 
and  which  may  spread  to  our  own  beloved 
country  before  the  end  of  strife  is  seen. 
With  that  proposition  of  preparedness  I 
have  no  fault  to  find.    On  the  contrary, 
for  several  years  I  have  been  among  the 
warmest  advocates  of  such  a  plan.    In 
fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  tenure  as 
a  Member  of  this  great  legislative  body 
I  have  advocated,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  two  principles,  as  the  Congres- 
sional RicoRD  will  reflect.    First,  since 
Mr.  Hitler  became  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  I  have  seen,  in  my 
humble  way,  that  he  was  bent  upon  world 
domination  and  have  advocated  the  pre- 
paredness of  this  country  to  meet  the 
threat  of  Hitlerism  t)ecause  I  believed 
that  the  only  argument  that  Messrs.  Hit- 
ler and  Mussolini  would  listen  to  would 
be  an  armed  force  and  equipment  su- 
perior to  their  own.    But  even  prior  to 
the  advent  of  the  doctrine  of  brute  force 
and  fascism  as  advocated  by  Hitler  and 
Mussolini,  I  have  consistently  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  ever-in- 
creasing dilemma  of  the  farmers  of  this 
country  and  the  doctrine  of  parity  pay- 
ments as  its  cure.    And  so  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  realizing  that  if  the  objective 
ol  a  well-rounded  defense   program  is 
achieved,  it  is  essential  that  we  also  see 
to  it  that  our  domestic  problems  are  met. 
The  two  go  hand  in  hand.    For  the  de- 
fense program  cannot  be  realized  in  Its 
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fullness  without  a  contented  and  pros- 
perous people  to  back  it  up. 

r/UUTT    PAYMENTS 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  In  the 
American  Congress  who  have  from  day  to 
day  continuously  advocated  the  principle 
of  parity  payments  for  the  basic  crops 
were  delighted  and  heartened  to  learn 
that  the  President  on  yesterday  signed 
the  bill  which  has  heretofore  passed  the 
Congress,  providing  for  mandatory  loans 
up  to  85  percent  of  parity  on  the  basic 
agricultural  commodities  of  cotton, 
wheat,  corn,  rice,  and  tobacco.  This 
means  that  another  great  milestone 
along  the  march  of  progress  to  full  parity 
payments  has  been   passed.    It  means 

the  President  of  the  United  States, 

who  has  been  charged  In  some  quarters 
with  being  lukewarm  and  Indifferent  to 
the  plight  of  the  American  farmer,  has 
realized  the  necessity  for  and  the  logic 
of  the  doctrine  of  parity  payments  to  the 
farmers  of  America.    But  more  than  that 
It  means  that  the  southern  cotton  farmer 
and  the  western  and  eastern  wheat  farm- 
er, as  well  as  the  western  corn  farmer,  is 
assured  of  at  least  85  percent  of  parity  for 
his  crops.    But  It  means  more  than  that. 
It  means  that  the  loan,  plus  the  cash 
parity  payments,  plus  the  soil-conserva- 
tion payments  In  cash  will  assure  the 
southern  cotton  farmer  of  full  parity  of 
approximately  16  cents  per  pound  for  his 
next  year's  cotton  crop.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  of  no  news  In  this  day  of  bad  news 
that   has  been   as  heartening  as  that 
which  flashed  over  the  wires  on  yester- 
day, bearing  the  good  tidings  to  the  hard- 
pressed  farmers  of  America  everywhere 
that  the  President  had  signed  the  bill. 
It  means  a  day  of  great  rejoicing  In  the 
rural  sections  of  this  country.    It  means 
stabilization  of  prices,  a  sense  of  security 
to  the  farmers,  and  increased  purchasing 
power.    It  means  a  revival  In  business, 
which  Is  already  on  the  upturn. 

PAMTT   PATMUrrS   GOOD  BCONOMT 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  legislation  was 
before  the  Congress  the  argument  was 
made  that  this  was  no  time  to  increase 
paj-ments  to  the  farmers  when  we  are  so 
busily  engaged  In  spending  money  on  our 
defense  program.  But  I  have  already 
pointed  out  to  you  that  the  one  Is  a  part 
of  the  other.  And  while  there  are  still 
some  die-hards  who  will  continue  to  criti- 
cize the  Congress  for  passing  the  legis- 
lation and  the  President  for  signing  the 
bill,  I  maintain  that  it  is  still  good  econ- 
omy to  enact  such  legislation.  It  Is  good 
economy  not  alone  for  the  morale  of  our 
people  In  these  turbulent  times,  but  It  Is 
good  economy  because  it  increases  the 
purchasing  power  of  25  percent  of  the 
American  people.  I  believe  in  economy 
where  economy  should  properly  be  prac- 
ticed. I  believe  the  membership  of  the 
House  Is  familiar  with  my  record  for 
advocating  economy  In  the  nonessentials 


of  government.  And  In  this  connection, 
Mr.  Speaker.  If  I  may  digress,  it  will  be 
recalled  by  some  of  you  that  I  was  se- 
verely criticized  and  falsely  attacked  by 
some  newspapers  recently  because  I  did 
object  to  the  Government  furnishing 
such  frills  as  electric  stoves.  Ice  boxes, 
and  appliances  of  a  similar  nature  to  de- 
fense workers  who  receive  from  $5  to  $20 
a  day,  such  items  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
Government  while  the  farmers  and  other 
citizens  of  the  country  had  to  go  down  in 
their  own  pockets  to  purchase  such  arti- 
cles. But  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
never  had  much  patience  with  those 
watchdogs  of  the  Treasury  In  the  Con- 
gress who  are  continuously  raising  the 
flag  of  economy  every  time  the  question 
of  financial  assistance  to  the  fanners  of 
the  country  arises. 

I  dislike  to  bore  you  with  a  repetition 
of  the  facts,  but  to  you  my  colleagues 
who  represent  the  great  cities  of  this 
country  in  the  House,  I  hope  you  will  par- 
don me  it  I  again  emphasize  for  your 
benefit  that  if  the  farmers  of  Mississippi 
and  other  States  of  the  Union  cannot  get 
a  fair  Income  for  the  crops  which  they 
produce,  they  cannot  purchase  the  auto- 
mobiles, the  farm  machinery,  the  clothes 
they  wear  on  their  backs  and  the  shoes 
they  wear  on  their  feet — all  of  which  are 
manufactured  in  your  great  cities.    If 
your  interest  Is  only  In  your  city  con- 
stituents,  you  can   still  best   represent 
them  by  going  along  with  us  on  this  farm 
legislation,  because  if  my  people  cannot 
purchase  the  products  which  your  people 
manufacture  then  your  people  will  soon 
be  out  of  employment. 

DEFINTTION  OF  PABITT 

But  before  I  proceed  further  it  might 
not  be  amiss  to  again  define  just  what  we 
mean  by  parity  prices  for  farmers.  Par- 
ity price,  or  fair  exchange  value,  has  been 
defined  by  Congress  as  a  price  level  that 
will  give  agricultural  commodities  pur- 
chasing power  In  terms  of  articles  that 
farmers  buy  equivalent  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  agricultural  commodities  In  the 
5  years  before  World  War  No.  1.  This 
5-year  period,  1909-14,  was  taken  as  the 
parity  period  because  that  was  a  period 
In  which  there  was  a  balanced  production 
on  farms,  and  agriculture  was  In  a  fair 
balance  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Or 
roughly  and  moro  briefly  speaking,  what 
We  intend  and  mean  to  do  is  to  place  agri- 
culture in  a  fair  and  balanced  relation 
with  the  other  Industries  of  the  Nation. 
Parity  for  cotton  today  Is  approximately 
16  cents  per  pound. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  concerned  I  sub- 
mit herewith  a  table  furnished  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  shows 
the  parity  price  of  the  five  basic  com- 
modities, together  with  the  farm  prices 
of  February  15,  1941.  This  table  reflects 
the  fact  that  cotton  is  bringing  59.2  per- 
cent of  parity  and  gives  other  interesting 
data.    The  table  is  as  follows: 
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Commodity 

rnit 

Parity  price 

at  Feb.  15. 

1941 

Farm  price 
1940  crop 

Farm  price 

percent  of 

parity 

Farm  price. 

incluainf; 

1940A.C.P. 

Farm  price 

plus.\.C.P. 

payment, 

percent  of 

parity 

Cotton 

Conx 

Poand ^ 

Basbel ... 

Ctntt 

15.87 
83.3 
113.3 
231  3 

aao 

Centt 

9.39 

62.4 

67.0 

156.0 

15.7 

PtTcml 
59.2 

75.9 
59.2 
67.4 
78.6 

Centt 

10.83 
71.4 
75.1 
161.85 
16.6 

Percent 

68.3 
86.0 
66.9 
70.3 
83.0 

WlM&t 

Busbol  . 

Rjw ^j.::::::; 

TokMCOO 

H  andredw  eight. .. 
Pound 

OTHEB    COMMODITT    PRICES    INCP.EASINO 

And  in  this  connection  I  should  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  due 
to  the  defense  program,  the  high  wages 
being  paid  industrial  workers,  the  de- 
mand for  coal,  steel,  and  other  commodi- 
ties, the  price  of  everything  the  farmer 
has  to  purchase  is  constantly  going 
higher  and  higher,  and  can  anyone  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  with  this  increased 
demand  for  defense  that  the  prices  of 
commodities  other  than  farm  products 
are  bound  to  rise? 

The  farmer  today  is  receiving  around 
10  cents  per  pound  for  his  cotton, 
whereas  parity  would  be  around  16  cents. 
Compare  the  price  the  farmer  receives 
for  his  cotton  with  the  price  that  he  must 
pay  for  some  of  the  items  which  he  uses 
in  connection  with  his  farm.  The  follow- 
ing table  is  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics: 

Parity  prices  of  selected  industrial  commodi- 
ties purchased  by  farmers,  Dec.  15.  1940 


Commodity 

Base  re- 
tail 
price  to 
farmers, 
1910-14 

Parity 
price 

Dec.  15, 
1940  ■ 

Actual 
retail 
price  to 
farmers, 
Dec.  15, 
1940 

Actuiu 

as  per- 
centape 
of  parity 

Mower,  5-foot 

Binder,  7-foot 

Paint       

Dollars 

47.76 

138.00 

1.94 

24.94 

.81 

2.4: 

2.20 
2.74 
.1-0.2 
5.6 

Dollart 

48.24 

139.00 

1.06 

Vollart 

97.14 

259.00 

2.85 

Percent 
201 
180 
145 

Lumber,  rouch... 
Kitchen  chairs... 
Horse  blanket... 

Work  shoes 

Barbed  wire 

Newspapers 

Newspaper  adv.. 

25.19 

.82 

2.49 

Z22 

2.77 

....„„. 

46.20 

1.56 

3.50 

,        2.59 

3.54 

.3 

11.6 

183 
190 
141 
117 
128 
SOO 
201 

'Computed  by  multiplying  base  priceXindex  o! prices 
received  bv  farmers,  101  on  Dec.  15.  1940  (August  1909- 
July  1914=  100>.  The  term  "parity  price"  has  not  been 
officially  used  in  connection  with  industrial  commodities. 
Tliey  are  shown  hereto  indicate  what  prices  of  industrial 
commodities  would  have  been  on  Dec.  15.  1940.  if  the 
relationships  with  prices  received  by  farmers  in  1910-14 
had  been  carried  throueh  to  the  present. 

Bureau  of  .\CTicultural  F.conoraics.  Based  on  data 
from  Aericultural  Marketing  service. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the 
farmer  Is  receiving  far  less  than  parity 
for  what  he  produces,  he  is  paying  more 
than  twice  parity  for  the  implements  and 
supplies  which  he  must  have  in  order  to 
produce  his  products.  Or,  to  Illustrate 
more  graphically,  let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  farmer  receives 
7  cents  for  the  cotton  that  goes  into  a 
cotton  shirt  for  which  he  pays  $1.  Cer- 
tainly this  should  shock  the  conscience 
of  those  who  claim  that  the  farmers  are 
getting  along  all  right.  I  say  to  you 
very  frankly  that  if  it  were  not  for  some 
kind  of  a  farm  subsidy  the  farmer  could 
not  exist  in  this  complex  and  complicated 
age  in  which  we  live. 

FARM  OXnXOOK  NOT  PROMISING 

I  realize  that  there  are  those  Members 
of  the  House  who  feel  that  due  to  the  in- 
dustrial boom  as  a  result  of  the  defense 
program  somehow  or  other  the  farmer 
will  be  able  to  get  along  all  right.  I  con- 
tend that  this  is  a  very  narrow,  selfish, 
and  unwarranted  position  to  take.  The 
truth  is  that  this  program  Is  helping 
nearly  everybody  but  the  farmer.  And  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  In  this  war, 
unlike  World  War  I,  the  price  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  is  not  skyrocketing 
like  the  price  of  labor,  materials,  and 
other  essentials  that  go  Into  the  indus- 
trial program.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  last  war  practically  all 
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natlonal-defenfle  program  is  of  no  benefit  to 
them.     I    have    received    vlgoroufl    protests 


tlon  of  the  economic  situation  of  this  good 
State. 

Thp    rp.<vnliit1nn    wan    Insnlred    bv    the    fact 
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of  Europe,  In  addition  to  Russia  and 
Japan,  was  either  an  ally  of  this  country 
arrayed  against  Germany  or  were  neu- 
tral. As  a  result  there  was  a  great  de- 
mand for  the  products  of  this  country. 
In  this  war  the  situation  Is  entirely  dif- 
ferent, as  practically  all  of  these  coun- 
tries, with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain, 
are  either  allied  with  the  Germans  or 
are  under  German  domination  and  con- 
trol. The  result  is  that  there  is  no  mar- 
ket abroad,  excepting  Great  Britain,  for 
the  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmers.  So  the  American  farmer 
who  has  always  depended  upon  the  for- 
eign market  for  the  surplus  produced 
over  the  domestic  market,  must  now  lock 
to  the  domestic  market  alone.  We  all 
realize  that  the  domestic  consumption 
cannot  keep  pace  with  production.  And 
therefore  the  American  farmer  has  but 
one  source  of  relief  to  look  to  in  order 
that  he  might  receive  anything  like  par- 
ity prices  for  his  products,  and  that  is 
the  American  Congress. 

FARMERS   AT   LAST  SECtJRING    RECOGNrnON 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  In  the  Con- 
gress who  represent  agricultural  districts 
have  been  working  ceaselessly  for  years 
in  an  effort  to  secure  recognition  of  the 
farmers  by  assuring  them  of  parity  pay- 
ments for  their  crops;  and  because  of 
our  untiring  Interest  and  efforts  we  were 
extremely  gratified  to  learn  that  this  bill 
had  become  law.  In  this  connection  I 
should  like  to  quote  below  from  a  speech 
which  I  made  in  behalf  of  parity  pay- 
ments on  the  floor  of  this  House  on 
March  24.  1940: 

Mr.  Chairman.  last  fall  the  President  of  the 
United  States  called  the  Congress  Into  ex- 
traordinary session  for  the  purpose  of  enact- 
ing a  neutrality  bill  that  would  keep  this 
country  out  of  war  so  far  as  it  was  humanly 
possible  by  legislation  to  do  so.    The  Con- 
gress enacted  that  legislation.     You  and  I 
were    primarily    Interested   in    keeping    this 
country  out  of  war.    We  said  by  that  legisla- 
tion that  we  were  willing  to  make  substantial 
economic  sacrifices  In  order  to  keep  out  of 
war.     We  did  make  the  greatest  and  most 
colossal  sacrifice  that  any  powerful  nation 
like  ours  has  ever  made  In  an  effort  to  keep 
out  of  war  and  to  prevent  millions  of  young 
Americans  from  spilling  their  blood  on  the 
altar  of  the  god  of  war     But  may  I  not  point 
out  to  you  that  possibly  among  the  chief  suf- 
ferers and  among  those  who  were  called  upon 
to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  were  the  farm- 
ers of  this  country  when  by  virtue  of  this 
neutrality  law  we  kept  our  ships  from  going 
to  the  ports  of  belligerent  nations  and  re- 
quired   cash    payments    for    our    products, 
therdby   lessening    the    opportunity   of    the 
farmers  of  this  country  to  dispose  of  their 
surplus  agricultural  commodities.    Shall  we 
now  deny  them  this  appropriation  to  par- 
tially offset  that  sacrifice?     The  farmers  of 
America  have  throughout  the  ages  demon- 
strated their  patriotism  and  their  loyalty  to 
this    country   from    the    minutemen    of    '76 
down  the  years  through  the  last  great  World 
War.    Let  us  not.  In  this  effort  to  prevent 
this  country  from  becoming  drawn  into  this 
war.  turn  the  back  of  our  hands  to  the  farm- 
ers by  requiring  them  to  make  all  of  the  sac- 
rifices.  I  hope  in  common  fairness  and  Justice 
to  t  hat  great  class  of  our  patriotic  American 
citizenship — the    farmers    of    America,    who 
number  25  percent  of  cur  population — that 
this  House  win  appropriate  these  necessary 
funds  for  these  necessary  parity  payments. 

CONCLUSION 

So,  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues  of 
the  House,  and  especially  those  of  you 
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who  represent  the  farming  Interests  of 
this  country,  I  felicitate  you  and  join  with 
you  in  expressing  the  appreciation  of  the 
American  farmer,  who  is  still  the  back- 
bone of  the  Nation  and  the  source  of  all 
true  wealth,  that  this  bill  has  success- 
fully passed  over  the  rugged  path  that  all 
controversial  legislation  must  pass.  I  re- 
joice In  the  thought  that  your  and  my 
efforts  In  behalf  of  parity  payments 
throughout  the  battle  of  the  past  several 
years  has  at  least  been  temporarily  won. 
But  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  at 
this  time  that  the  necessity  for  full  and 
not  temporary  parity  payments  is  as  es- 
sential as  ever.  We  rejoice  In  having 
won  this  battle.  Let  us  not  desist  until 
we  have  won  the  war  and  achieved  the 
goal  of  a  stable  and  permanent  farm 
economy  of  not  less  than  100  percent 
parity  payments. 


Aid  for  England 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  GIFFORD 

OF    MASSACHtJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuetday,  May  27.  1941 


LETTER  TO  HON.  CHARLES  L.  GIFFORD. 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  FROM  HON. 
JOSEPH  A.  CONRY,  FORMER  MEMBER  OP 
CONGRESS 


Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived by  me  from  a  former  Member  of 
Congress.  Hon.  Joseph  A.  Conry: 

I  am  appealing  to  you  gentlemen  of  the 
House  representing  liberty-loving  constitu- 
ents to  take  decisive  stand  upon  this  vital 
matter  of  securing  safe  delivery  to  Fngland 
of  the  war  material  we  are  now  tiiaklug  In 
our  factories,  to  aid  England  In  its  spieudid 
struggle  for  Its  jwn  existence  and  the  welfare 
of  humanity.  Too  often  have  we  heard  from 
well-meaning  men  the  refrain  "let  us  give 
to  England  all  aid  short  of  war,"  Implying 
that  we  are  Justified  In  committing  every 
act  of  war  known  to  the  bocks  except  u-.akir.g 
a  formal  declaration  of  war.  The  conuiicn 
enemy  of  civilization  can  make  war  without 
such  antique  formality  as  a  declaration  of 
war.  We  have  authorized  the  expenditure 
of  $7,000,000,000  to  be  employed  In  projiuclng 
war  materials  for  the  use  cf  Englaiid  In  car- 
rying on  its  defense  of  civilization.  Is  It  a 
characteristic  of  our  common  sense  that  we 
will  spend  all  that  money  watching  anxiously 
for  the  production  of  all  the  material  and 
then  when  the  results  of  our  labor  arc  plated 
on  board  a  vessel  we  lose  all  interest  In  their 
final  delivery?  It  Is  tantalizing,  not  to  say 
exasperating,  to  see  the  result  of  our  effort 
destroyed  by  our  own  negligence.  We  have 
promised  England  to  provide  a  vast  supply 
of  arms  and  airships  and  other  implements 
of  war — a  promise  going  a  long  way  toward 
upholding  the  morale  of  the  English  people. 
Was  It  a  qualified  promise.  Indicating  that 
our  Interest  ended  when  the  material  was 
delivered  at  the  dock?  An  Ignoble  attitude. 
AU  of  you  gentlemen  recaU  that  old  phrase 
"Dead  Sea  fruit,"  immortalized  by    Ihomas 


Moore,  the  most  successftil  of  the  billllant 
set  of  Irish  lltenuy  men  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  his  lovely  poem.  Lalla  Rcokh. 
he  wrote  of — 

"The  Dead  Sea  fruit  that  tempts  the  eye 
But  turns  to  ashes  on  the  lips." 

Are  we  to  liken  our  supply  of  war  material 
as  so  much  Dead  Sea  fnit  for  England?    We 
are  building  the  weapons  to  be  used  In  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  fight  for  freedom  of  con- 
science, of  religion,  of  speech  and  the  press. 
If  these  words  represent  the  feelings  of  our 
soul,  we  must  be  vigorous  in  performance  of 
our  promise.    Whatever  may  have  been  her 
past  failings,  perhaps  they  are  plenty  in  num- 
ber, England  today  rep.-eaents  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  all  free  men  In  carrying  on  the 
greatest   struggle   among   people   known    to 
recorded  history.    It  Is  net  necessary  for  me 
to  remind  you  of  the  destruction  of  all  the 
small  states  of  Europe  from  Norway  down  to 
Greece     Their  mangled  bodies  withering  In 
the  hot  summer  sun  mean  something  more 
than  the  decay  of  flesh;  they  testify  to  the 
annihilation  of  the  insarutlons  we  love,  Xha 
church  and  free  school,  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual  to  regulate  his  own   affairs.     And   I 
regret  that  the  subjugated  states  are  not  all 
the    small    states.    There    Is    France,    once 
glorious  France,  half  prostrate  by  the  con- 
queror's knee,  willing  to  surrender  the  rem- 
nant of  her  rights,  to  accept  a  victor's  peace, 
even  If  that  entails  warlike  conduct  directed 
at  her  former  allies.    In  my  home  State  of 
Massachusetts    we    are    deeply    sympathetic 
with  Ireland.     It  was  Captain  Glfford.  of  New 
Bedford,   who   effected   the    rescue   of   John 
Boyle  O'RelUy,  a  distinguished  Irish-American 
poet.    I  believe  that  95  percent  of  the  men  of 
Irish   ancestry   in   America   are   S3rmpathetlc 
with   England   in   this   struggle.    I   am   not 
arguing   or  even   hinting   at   the   matter   of 
Eire  turning  over  any  cf  her  ports  for  the 
use  cf  England,  but  I  can  mention  with  much 
satisfacticn   the  reports  In  the  papers  this 
morning  of  *he  generous  amount  of  support 
promised  by  the  President  to  Eire  In  ships 
and  food.    My  purpose  in  bringing  in  this 
matter  Is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  possi- 
bility of  those  ships  containing  food  and  med- 
icine intended  for  the  people  of  Ireland  being 
sunk  by  Nazi  submarines.     Are  we  then  to 
sympathize  with  Ireland  In  words,  when  by 
acts  we  could  have  gua-anteed  the  delivery 
of  all  supplies  InUnded  for  relief?    If  Eng- 
land, the  last  bulwark  of  freedom  In  the  At- 
lantic, goes  down,  will  the  fate  of  Ireland 
be  at  a  U  different  from  that  cf  Holland  or 
Poland? 


W.  p.  A.— Situation  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  May  27.  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  HON  MAR^HN  F.  SMITH. 
OF  WASHINGTON,  BEFORE  THE  COM- 
MITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr,  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent  granted 
by  my  colleagues.  I  desire  to  insert  the 
statement  which  I  made  May  26. 1941.  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
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elgn    trade,    etc.,    have    been    permitted    to 
dictate  prices  which  have  no  direct  relatlon- 
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Everyone  knows  that  every  strik?  we 
read  about  these  days  is  settled  by  grant- 


taxes  $609,000,000— more  than  double  the 
amount  to  finance  the  whole  program. 
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Other  essentials  that  go  into  the  indus- 
trial program.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  last  war  practically  all 
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The  statement  referred  to  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  appreciate  being  granted  this  prlvl- 
lefe  of  appearing  before  you  In  support  of 
Increased  appropriations  for  the  Work  Proj- 
ects Administration.  I  favor  the  request 
made  by  Mr.  Howard  O.  Hunter,  Acting 
Commissioner,  for  an  appropriation  of  •!.- 
250.000.000  Instead  a'  the  Budget  estimate  of 
•886.000.000.  which  latter  sum  I  fear  will 
prove  to  be  wholly  Inadequate  and  result  in 
widespread  suffering  and  distress  among  our 
people. 

I  desire  to  caU  your  attention  to  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  Division  of  Statistics. 
W.  P.  A.,  relating  to  the  Stete  of  Washing- 
ton, bearing  date  May  14.  1941,  which  I  am 
Inserting  at  this  point. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 


Kstimated 

Estimated 

employ- 

employ- 

ment based 

ment  based 

Averace 

monthly 

on  montlily 

on  monthly 

Month 

aTenice  of 

average  of 

employ- 

1.000.000 

l,2«.V0O0 

ment  dor- 

for  con- 

fbr con- 

ine fiscal 

tinental 

tinental 

yearlMl 

~ 

United 

United 

States 

States 

IMl 

July 

13,300 

16,300 

23,113 

Amrnst , 

ii.rao 

ll.flOO 

IS,  mo 
15,800 

23,2S1 

8epl«mbeT 

22.2S7 

October 

11.600 

15,800 

22,071 

November 

11.600 

15,800 

22,691 

December j. 

11.600 

16,400 

23,  an 

IM3 

January 

13.500 

17.500 

24.604 

Fehniary 

1S.MW 

17,500 

25.109 

Marth 

12,100 
11.600 

16,800 
16,300 

22.0»7 

AprU 

May 

'21,000 

11,100 

16,000 

'18.300 

JUM 

10,400 

16,000 

'16,590 

A  T«nit«  for  fiscal 

year 

*  11. 900 

M«,300 

23,085 

>  Based  on  employment  anthorixatlon. 

*  Ba5«d  on  tentative  employment  authoriiatioo. 

<  Estimated. 

Katimated  need  as  of  May  1.  IMl,  24.185. 

jtmploym^nt  on  W.  P.  A.  projects^  in  Wash- 
ington by  con^esstonal  districts*  Apr.  30. 
1940 

Number  of 
Congressional  district  number:  persons 

All  districts 20.082 

Undistributed  by  district _    2. 596 

Districts  1,  2.  and  8 -  10.  764 

District  3 8,  064 

District  4 1, 803 

District  6 1.865 

*  Includes  W.  P.  A.  projects  operated  by 
other  Federal  agencies  and  financed  by  allo- 
cation of  W  P.  A.  ftmds. 

*As  the  county  Is  the  smallest  govern- 
mental subdivision  for  which  W.  P.  A.  em- 
ployment is  available,  congressional  districts 
are  combined  where  a  county  is  located  In 
more  than  1  congressional  district. 

PlmaAL  WOKKS  ACCNCT. 
WOUC   PBOJaCTS  AoMINTSTaATION, 

Division  or  Statistics. 

Mat  14.  1941. 

Gentlemen,  as  shown  by  this  statement,  In 
my  State  of  Washington  the  average  monthly 
employment  on  the  W.  P.  A.  for  the  fiscal 
year  1941  Is  estimated  at  22.805  persons,  and 
the  estimated  average  for  the  fiscal  year.  If 
only  $886,000,000  Is  ix\&de  available  for  the 
entire  Nation,  will  be  11.900  persons,  a  re- 
duction of  nearly  50  percent.  This  is  too 
drastic  a  cut  and  wlU  throw  these  people  out 
of  emploimaent  without  any  means  of  ob- 
taining Jobs  or  financial  assistance  of  any 
kind.  Many  of  these  men  and  women  are 
p«8t  the  age  when  they  can  secure  employ- 
ment, most  of  them  are  ttnsiuiled,  and  the 


national-defense  prograia  Is  of  no  benefit  to 
them.  I  have  received  vigorous  protests 
against  this  action  from  the  covmty  commis- 
sioners of  Thurston.  Cowlitz,  and  Grays  Har- 
bor Counties,  among  the  largest  counties  In 
my  district,  and.  In  fact,  from  all  my  9 
counties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  call  your  attention 
to  a  fact  of  great  importance.  I  am  advised 
that  60  percent  of  those  who  are  employed 
on  W.  P.  A.  In  the  State  of  Washington  are 
working  on  projects  which  have  been  certified 
as  essential  to  national  defense — airports, 
cantonments,  barracks,  and  projects  classi- 
fied as  being  related  to  national  defense 
directly  or  indirectly.  I  am  told  that  this 
percentage  of  60  percent  In  the  State  of 
Washington  is  the  highest  In  any  State  In 
the  Nation  and  is  due  to  the  vast  national- 
defense  program  in  our  State;  but  it  is  al- 
ready an  established  fact  that  the  persons 
employed  on  these  W.  P.  A.  projects  have^  not 
been  and  will  not  be  employed  on  the  na- 
tional-defense program — either  they  are  too 
old  or  they  do  not  possess  the  technical  skill. 
To  throw  so  many  of  these  worthy  citizens 
into  the  streets  Is  certainly  not  good  for  our 
national  morale  at  a  time  when  we  shou.d 
seek  to  keep  our  people  contented  and  united 
and  prove  to  them  that  democratic  processes 
do  function  in  the  interests  of  their  social 
and  economic  welfare.  I  question  very  seri- 
ously the  soundness  and  wisdom  of  such  a 
short-sighted  policy  as  that,  and  I  question 
whether  it  is  soiind  economy.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  very  contrary  of  that,  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  condemn  such  a  policy  as 
imdemocratlc,  un-American,  and  detrimental 
to  the  spirit  of  our  entire  national-defense 
objective, 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  therefore  urge  that  you  fix  the  ap- 
propriation for  W.  P.  A.  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year  at  $1,250,000,000.  the  amount 
which  Mr.  Hunter  states  is  necessary  and 
needed  to  give  this  meager  employment  to 
the  unemployed  men  and  women  of  our 
cotintry,  who  will  otherwise  have  no  source 
of  Income  whatsoever  and  face  starvation, 
destitution,  and  want,  which  would  be  crim- 
inal folly  at  this  critical  Juncture  in  our 
national  history. 


Mast  Clear  Up  Confusion  Abont  Money 
and  Wealth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Ttiesday,  May  27, 1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM    THE    SIOUX    CITY 
(IOWA)    TRIBUNE 


Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Sioux  City  ilowa)  Tribune: 

(Prom  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)   Tribune] 

MUST  n.EAR   UP  CONTUSION   ABOUT   MONKT   AND 
WEAJ.TH 

Acting  under  the  authority  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution  adopted  by  the  Iowa  General 
Assembly,  Gov.  George  A.  Wilson  soon  wiU 
appoint  a  committee  of  five  members  of  the 
Iowa  State  Senate  and  five  members  of  the 
Iowa  Lower  Hotise  to  conduct  an  investiga- 


tion of  the  economic  situation  of  this  good 
State. 

The  resolution  was  Inspired  by  the  fact 
ihat  Iowa,  along  with  the  other  47  States  of 
this  Union,  achieved  an  all-time  peak  of 
Income  in  1929  which  it  has  not  since  been 
able  to  duplicate.  The  Iowa  legislators  want 
to  know  how  that  1929  peak  was  achieved  and 
why  it  has  been  impossible  to  duplicate  it  in 
the  11  years  that  have  elapsed  since  1929. 

The  statistical  record  of  Iowa's  Income, 
like  that  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  reveals 
some  rather  startling  facts.  The  12-year 
record  follows: 

Year :  Iowa  income 

1929 $1,  227,  000.  OCO 

1930 1, 153,  000,  000 

1931 _ _  883.  000.  000 

1932 _ 622.  000,  000 

1933 594,  000,  000 

1934 731.  000.  000 

1935 937.  000, 000 

1936 1, 058, 000,  000 

1937 _  1,  090,  000,  000 

1938 900,  000,000 

1939 986. 000,  000 

1940 _.  1.  050,  000.  000 

Had  the  1929  level  of  Income  been  main< 
tained  during  the  11  years  1930-40,  Inclu- 
sive, Iowa's  total  for  that  period  would  have 
been  $13,497,000,000  as  against  the  $9,782,000,- 
000  actually  received,  a  difference  of  $3,705,- 
000,000. 

That  $3,705,000,000.  representing  the  dif- 
ference between  what  lowans  actually  re- 
ceived in  the  11  years  from  1930  to  1940.  In- 
clusive, and  what  they  would  have  received 
In  those  11  years  had  Income  been  main- 
tained at  the  1929  level,  amounts  to  about 
$7,000  for  each  of  Iowa's  550.000  families — 
say,  $5,000  for  a  home  $1,000  for  furniture, 
and  $1,000  for  a  new  car. 

Not  that  each  family  would  have  received 
that  exact  amount,  but  the  equivalent  of  that 
amount  would  have  been  received  and  spent 
or  saved  or  reinvested  by  Iowa  people. 

When  we  turn  to  the  production  and  work 
records  of  Iowa  for  the  same  period,  it  is  dis- 
covered that  throughout  the  12  years  under 
discussion,  lowans  produced  about  the  same 
number  of  bushels  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and 
other  farm  crops,  hogs,  cattle,  and  other  farm 
animals,  and  about  the  same  number  of 
units  of  factory  goods  each  year.  There  was 
some  variation  In  the  annual  production,  but 
It  was  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  vast 
variation  in  income.  In  other  words,  lowans 
have  been  producing  steadily  about  the  same 
amount  of  wealth,  year  In  and  year  out,  but 
they  have  not  been  receiving  a  stable  return 
for  their  labor. 

Clearly,  then,  ihe  fault  does  not  lie  In  the 
production  record  nor  In  the  amount  of  labor 
performed.  The  variation  in  the  return  for 
our  labor  and  upon  oiu:  Investments  must 
be  charged  to  the  pricing  system  under  which 
lowans,  like  all  Americans,  have  been  required 
to  operate. 

A  pricing  system  which  yields  such  variable 
and — too  often — Inadequate  results  must  be 
the  product  of  misunderstanding  of  and  con- 
fusion concerning  the  fundamentals  of  money 
and  wealth.  It  certainly  is  not  the  will  of 
society  at  large  that  our  collective  business 
should  yield  such  variable  returns. 

Money  in  Itseif  is  not  wealth— merely  an 
evidence  of  wealth,  a  stored-up  order  or  de- 
mand upon  the  labor  of  others  or  goods  pro- 
duced by  others  Wealth— real  wealth— con- 
sists of  things,  such  as  crops,  goods,  land, 
buildings,  etc. 

Income  is  determined  by  multiplying  the 
tmlts  of  wealth  produced  by  the  price  per 
unit  thereof.  We  thereby  arrive  at  the 
amount  of  money  due  us  Individually — or 
collectively— for  the  products  of  our  labor, 
investments,  etc. 

Extraneous  matters,  such  as  gold,  silver, 
greenhackism,  credit,  Inflation,  deflation,  for- 
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elgn  trade,  etc.,  have  been  permitted  to 
dictate  prices  which  h^ve  no  direct  relation- 
ship to  values.  These  have  confused  the 
people  and  probably  have  prevented  them 
from  solving  their  price  problems. 

The  Iowa  legislative  committee  which  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  will  appoint  will  have  a  great 
opportunity  to  perform  an  enduring  service 
for  society  by  discovering  the  cause — or 
causes — of  price  fluctuations  and  the  means 
to  put  prices  on  a  sound  and  adequate  basis 
and  sustain  them  at  that  level. 

That  must  be  done  before  lowans  or  other 
Americans  can  achieve  stable  and  enduring 
prosperity.  The  fact  that  it  never  has  been 
done  is  not  proof  that  It  cannot  be  done. 
To  say  that  it  cannot  be  done  is  an  indict- 
ment of  American  initiative  and  intelligence. 

Faith  In  the  InteUectual  ability  and  in- 
tegrity of  lowans  Inspires  belief  that  this 
committee  can,  and  probably  will,  measure 
up  to  the  responsibility  which  will  be  im- 
posed upon  it.  Certainly  the  facts  in  our 
situation  constitute  a  challenge  to  the  best 
efforts  of  those  whom  the  Governor  will 
appoint. 


Blood  00  the  Tiger's  Tongue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  EDWARD  W.  CREAL 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  27, 1941 


Mr.  CREAL.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
May  18,  an  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  suggesting  that  the 
President  veto  the  parity  loan  bill.  In 
one  statement  it  said  this  administration 
has  already  done  more  for  the  farmer 
than  any  administration  in  history. 
With  that  statement  all  will  agree  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  at  the  time 
such  aid  was  rendered  the  farm  condi- 
tions had  dropped  to  its  lowest  ebb  in 
history  and  it  took  a  great  deal  to  get 
partly  back  to  the  place  from  which  the 
farmer  took  his  long  plunge  downward. 

In  another  paragraph  of  the  National 
Capital  paper  it  says: 

"To  give  more  subsidies  to  agriculture 
would  have  about  th,e  same  effect  as  putting 
blood  on  the  tongue  of  a  tiger  in  the  hope 
of  satisfying  his  appetite." 

Pcrity  is  only  another  name  for  equal- 
ity, and  I  presume  no  one  would  be  so  bold 
as  to  say  that  he  was  opposed  to  equality. 
It  is  a  fine  theory  to  say  that  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal,  but  that  is  useless 
unless  we  help  to  maintain  equality  after 
created.  When  more  than  one-fourth  of 
our  population — in  fact,  nearly  one- 
third — receive  8  percent  of  the  national 
income,  what  has  become  of  equality? 

But  the  farmer  asks  now  for  85  percent 
of  equality  while  others  receive  100  per- 
cent, and  for  this  asking  he  is  compared 
with  a  bloodthirsty  tiger.  Prom  1909  to 
1914  farm  prices  wore  nearer  on  an  equal- 
ity with  the  prices  of  things  the  farmer 
had  to  buy.  It  is  this  period  of  time 
which  is  used  as  the  base  for  parity  prices, 
all  except  tobacco,  which  has  a  different 
date. 


Everyone  knows  that  every  strike  we 
read  about  these  days  is  settled  by  grant- 
ing higher  wages  to  labor.  We  also  know 
that  these  articles  made  by  labor  will  in- 
crease the  cost  to  the  farmer.  He  also 
pays  for  the  voluntary  raises  made  by 
capital  when  they  want  more  profits. 
Both  of  these  kinds  of  raises  have  been 
recently  made,  and  to  leave  the  farmer 
without  a  corresponding  raise  is  just  the 
same  as  reducing  his  present  farm  prices. 

It  really  does  not  matter  about  prices, 
whether  they  be  high  or  low,  so  long  as 
there  is  equality  of  value  in  the  exchange. 
If  5  bushels  of  corn  buys  a  pair  of  shoes, 
the  price  of  either  does  not  matter,  but 
when  it  takes  7  or  10  bushels  to  buy  the 
same  shoes,  then  we  are  out  of  parity 
and  there  is  no  fair  exchange  of  values. 
The  factory  gets  its  parity  by  reason  of 
the  tariff  shielding  it  from  outside  com- 
petition and  then,  unhampered,  it  fixes 
its  own  price.  Labor  secured  parity  by 
superior  organization.  The  farmer  can- 
not organize  like  labor  and  demand  his 
price  and  the  tariff  is  only  of  scant 
benefit. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  the  leading  ex- 
ponent of  tariff  for  industry,  said  the 
farmer  should  have  from  the  Govern- 
ment the  equivalent  of  the  tariff.  In 
other  words,  he  believed  in  what  we  now 
call  parity.  However,  no  move  was  made 
to  give  parity  until  very  recently. 

The  estimated  average  return  for  labor 
on  the  farm  is  18  cents  per  hour.  How 
does  that  compare  with  labor,  no  more 
skilled  and  no  harder  work,  which  re- 
ceives $1  per  hour  for  an  8-hour  day  with 
a  rate  of  $1.50  per  hour  for  overtime? 

The  editorial  also  complains  that 
Members  from  farm  districts  lug  in  some 
angle  of  the  farm  question  on  all  sorts  of 
legislation.  If  they  did  not,  who  would? 
Who  is  a  Member  from  a  farm  district 
supposed  to  represent?  Other  interests 
have  their  own  champions  and  own 
spokesmen.  When  big  business  got  into 
deep  trouble  in  1932  and  1933  they  came 
flocking  to  Washington  to  get  all  sorts 
of  relief  and  received  it.  When  the 
farmer  in  equal  distress  comes  to  the 
same  place  it  is  regarded  as  "Putting 
blood  on  the  tongue  of  a  tiger,"  so  says- 
the  editorial. 

The  farmer  gets  $3.50  for  the  wheat 
that  makes  a  barrel  of  flour;  when  it 
goes  into  bread  by  the  loaf  it  retails  for 
$23.60.  The  same  comparison  goes  with 
nearly  ever  other  farm  product.  Now  a 
lot  of  the  finished  product  of  the  factory 
reaches  the  consumer  with  only  20  to  30 
percent  increase  for  middlemen. 

All  the  metropolitan  papers  mention 
the  rise  in  food  prices  if  the  farmer  gets 
parity.  None  ever  suggests  that  any  of 
the  many  profits  of  the  middlemen  could 
be  reduced  a  fraction  of  a  cent.  If  the 
consumer  of  farm  products  pays  cnly  the 
percent  of  raise  received  by  the  farmer 
it  will  be  very  slight.  His  pay  is  the 
smallest  item  in  the  article  bought  by  the 
consumer.  It  is  claimed  by  those  in  posi- 
tion to  know  that  the  parity  program  will 
require  a  loan  between  two  and  three 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Suppose  the 
latter  figure  is  nearer  correct.  This  pro- 
gram is  for  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  and  to- 
bacco linked  together.  The  Federal 
Treasury  collected  last  year  from  tobacco 


taxes  $609,000.000 — more  than  double  the 
amount  to  finance  the  whole  program. 

Thirty  to  forty  cents  of  every  dollar 
spent  by  the  farmer  is  for  the  tariff  to 
protect  the  article  bought.  Now  comes 
higher  wages  to  be  added  to  that  cost. 
We  want  the  factory  to  remain  protected: 
we  want  labor  to  have  a  fair  price,  but 
why  ask  the  farmer  to  bear  both  these 
items  of  added  cost.  All  that  is  asked  Is 
that  he  too  may  stand  on  equality  in 
trading  values.  He  cannot  sit  around 
the  council  table  like  big  industry  and 
decide  how  much  will  be  produced  and  at 
what  price.  He  cannot  strike  and  pet  his 
price.  His  only  refuge  is  Congress  and  by 
such  legislation  as  the  parity-price  bill. 

The  amount  loaned  by  the  Government 
Is  not  lost  even  if  there  should  be  some 
loss.  The  Government  has  the  products 
on  which  the  loan  was  made.  Of  course, 
the  Government  could  not  make  loans 
and  allow  unlimited  production.  When 
the  parity  program  is  fully  organized  the 
Government  loans  will  be  very  hght  be- 
cause the  purchaser  of  the  commodity 
will  have  to  pay  at  least  the  parity  price 
to  get  it,  as  this  only  serves  as  a  price 
booster  compelling  a  minimum  price 
equal  to  the  loan  value. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  all 
sources  of  new  wealth  come  from  the 
ground.  Look  yourself  over  from  head 
to  foot,  walk  in  any  store  and  scan  the 
articles  in  it  and  see  if  you  can  find  even 
one  that  did  not  come  from  mother  earth 
directly  or  indirectly.  Of  course,  the  shoe 
is  made  of  leather  but  the  animal  it  came 
from  fed  on  the  product  of  the  soil. 
Now  the  farm  products  make  up  the 
greatest  bulk  of  things  from  the  soil  and 
the  farm  is  therefore  the  greatest  source 
of  new  wealth  we  have. 

After  this  dollar  of  new  wealth  is  once 
made  and  pitched  into  the  stream  of 
commerce  this  other  two-thirds  of  the 
population  fight  over  it,  some  grabbing 
more  and  more  grabbing  less.  Capital- 
ists, great  financiers,  and  governments 
who  fail  to  make  ample  provision  for  the 
fair  protection  of  the  producer  of  the  new 
wealth  are  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 

God  made  the  country,  man  made  the 
cities  long  afterward,  when  the  farms 
became  sufficiently  prosperous  to  support 
the  cities. 

No  truer  statement  was  ever  uttered 
when  W.  J.  Bryan  said: 

If  you  destroy  the  cities  the  farms  will 
soon  rebuild  them,  but  destroy  the  farm  and 
within  6  months  grass  will  grow  in  the  streeU 
of  every  city  in  the  land. 

Towns  in  rural  areas  fully  appreciate 
this  and  their  leading  businessmen  co- 
operate in  every  way  to  help  farm  organ- 
izations. The  big  city  is  just  as  dependent 
but  so  far  removed  from  the  source  of 
their  existence  that  they  forget  thef arm- 
er  and  his  problems. 

If  we  had  received  even  60  percent  of 
parity  prices  most  farms  lost  would  still 
have  been  In  the  hands  of  their  owners. 
If  we  had  received  parity,  soil  depletion 
would  not  have  been  so  great  and  land 
could  have  been  rested  and  restored  by 
soil-building  crops.  The  Government  is 
now  paying  for  the  shortsightedness  of 
long  years  of  neglect. 

The  Government  is  not  spending  any 
millions  running  down  Communists  and 
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Fascists  among  the  farm  population.    It  j 
Is  not  spending  to  put  down  strikes  among 
farmers  nor  paying  for  mediation  boards 
to  settle  liie  farmer's  grievances. 

The  farmer  has  been  patient,  even  too 
patient.  In  demanding  equality  or  parity. 
He  has  accepted  his  declining  conditions 
in  silence:  he  has  seen  the  farm  which 
his  father  left  him  sold  under  foreclosure 
and  he  became  a  part  of  the  unemployed. 
Because  of  these  conditions  the  farm 
population  flocked  to  the  overcrowded 
cities.  Then  the  Government  spent  mil-' 
lions  for  W.  P.  A.  city  projects  to  give  him 
labor.  He  would  not  have  been  there  had 
he  shared  equality  or  parity. 

It  Is  to  the  best  interest  of  this  Nation 
that  the  people  on  the  farms  stay  there 
and  the  tide  to  the  city  cease. 

Failure  to  have  parity  prices  in  the  past 
cost  the  Government  more  later  in  va- 
rious forms  of  rebef.  More  rural  elec- 
trification and  rural  road  building  will 
help  wonderfully  to  keep  folks  on  the 
farm:  but  even  that  will  not  solve  it  until 
parity  price,  eqJality  In  exchange  of 
commodities,  is  the  law  of  the  land. 

Having  been  booted  about  and  made 
the  economic  goat,  the  farmer  asks  for 
equality  or  parity,  and  for  his  appeal  to 
Justice  for  a  square  deal  he  is  likened 
imto  a  tiger  with  blood  on  his  tongue  to 
inflame  his  appetite — so  says  the  editor 
of  a  great  national  daily  paper  in  the 
Capital  City. 

Now  the  bears  and  bulls  of  the  stock 
market  that  grew  fat  on  manipulating 
the  markets  of  farm  products  may  have 
blood  on  their  tongues  to  influence  their 
appetite,  but  not  the  tiger  spoken  of.  If 
the  tiger  Is  hungry.  It  is  because  all  the 
other  boys  left  him  shut  up  so  long  in 
the  cage  of  narrow  opportunity  while 
they  rode  the  band  wagons,  enjoying 
more  of  life  and  receiving  their  parity 
prices.  Equality  for  all,  special  privi- 
leges to  none,  must  become  more  of  a 
reality  and  not  a  mere  slogan.  Parity 
for  the  farmer  Is  the  most  needed  step 
now. 

Can  anyone,  anywhere,  offer  any  sound 
reason  why  the  farming  jxjrtion  of  the 
population  is  entitled  to  less  pay  for  his 
day's  work  than  similar  work  in  other 
occupations? 

Is  a  man  in  Congress  who  stands  up 
and  fights  for  these  rights  for  his  people 
asking  equality  of  opportunity  a  tiger 
with  blood  on  his  tongue?  The  farm 
people  do  not  think  so  and  the  farmer 
does  not  regard  himself  as  such  in  asking 
to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  his  fel- 
low man  in  other  walks  of  life. 

For  my  part  I  shall  always  look  back 
with  great  consolation  and  pleasure  in 
being  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
at  the  Jme  this  long-delayed  appeal  for 
Justice  was  heard  and  granted,  notwith- 
standing the  sharp  criticisms  and  epi- 
thets of  any  editors  of  •  metropolitan 
papers. 

If  we  had  to  wait  for  some  metropoli- 
tan papers  to  raise  a  voice  on  our  behalf 
the  farmer  would  sink  into  total  obscu- 
rity. I  congretulate  my  farmer  friends  in 
at  last  being  able  to  stand  together  and 
^secure  equality,  parity,  and  common  Jus- 
tice. It  explodes  the  old  theory  that 
farmers  cannot  get  together  and  that 
they  neither  remember  nor  appreciate 


their  friends.    This  may  have  been  the 
case  in  the  past  but  not  today. 

The  program  is  of  equal  importance  to 
every  businessman  residing  in  a  farm 
area. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway  Project  Draws 
Fire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON  ALFRED  F.  BEiTER 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  27.  194t 


ARTICLE  FROM  BUFFALO  COURIER 
EXPRESS 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  following  article  from  the 
Buffalo  Courier  Express  which  draws  at- 
tention to  an  article  in  the  May  22  issue 
of  the  Engineering  News-Record.  This  is 
a  weekly  periodical  with  a  circulation  of 
over  32,000.  Their  statements  must 
necessarily  be  up  to  date  and  authorita- 
tive. They  have  recently  made  a  survey 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  proposal  and 
this  article  quotes  from  that  survey,  in- 
dicating that  such  a  construction  should 
not  be  considered  at  this  time  when  all 
attention  and  materials  should  be  de- 
voted to  defense  work. 

The  article  follows: 

Nrw  York.  May  22. — Declaring  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  cannot  be  completed  in 
time  lor  use  a.<!  a  defenBC  measure,  the  Engi- 
neering News-Record  said  today  the  project 
should  not  be  started  while  this  country  and 
Canada  are  devoted  to  defense  work. 

The  publication,  after  a  survey  of  the  proj- 
ect, asserts  "that  because  Canada  did  not 
want  to  start  the  St.  Lawrence  project  while 
engaged  in  defense  work,  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration. In  writing  the  agreement,  made 
It  attractive  to  Canada  by  falling  to  insist  on 
equalization  of  the  diversions  of  water  for 
power  at  Niagara  and  by  not  calling  for  in- 
ternational control  over  the  large  amount  of 
power  that  Canada  now  exjMrts  to  this  coun- 
try." 

The  survey  showed  that  export  of  grain, 
claimed  to  be  the  chief  commodity  that  would 
move  throi:%h  the  canal,  had  declined  stead- 
ily since  1928  "and  probably  will  continue  to 
decline"  due  to  the  war,  the  magazine  said. 

The  weekly  added  that  the  27-foot  seaway 
might  be  outdated  before  completion  due  to 
changes  taking  place  in  commerce  vessels — 
as  the  result  of  "the  sinking  of  so  many 
ships."  Most  of  the  500  craft  being  built  by 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  will 
require  more  than  a  27-foot  depth  when 
loaded  with  bulky  commodities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  objection  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  construction  is 
voiced  in  the  resolution  of  the  United 
Irish- American  Societies  of  New  York, 
which  Is  also  included  herewith  for  in- 
sertion In  the  RzccRD.  This  was  for- 
warded to  me  by  the  committee  on  reso- 
lutions for  this  society  and  represents  a 
vast  number  of  American  citizens  and 
taxpayers  who  are  thoroughly  aroused 


over  the  exorbitant,  extravagant  expend- 
iture of  Federal  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  this  unnecessary  seaway  project: 

The  United  Ihish-Amekicam 

Societies  or  New  York, 

New  York.  N    7. 

Dear  Congressman:  This  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  dele- 
gates who  attended  a  meeting  of  the  United 
Irish-American  Societies  of  New  York  at 
Eighty-sixth  Street  Garden,  160  East  Eighty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York,  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, March  26,  1941: 

Resolved,  That  we.  delegates  to  the  United 
Irish -American  Societies  of  New  York,  renew 
our  opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  watci-way 
treaty  or  agreement  with  Canada,  which  the 
President  has  submitted  to  Congress  with  a 
request  that  it  be  approved  by  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, instead  of  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Senate,  as  section  2  of  articie  II  of 
the  Constitution  requires.  We  oppose  the 
treaty  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  considered 
by  Congress  for  these  reasons: 

Because  it  woiUd  internationalize  United 
States  inland  waters,  over  which  it  would  give 
a  foreign  government  Joint  control;  because 
the  executive  department  of  cur  Government 
has  agreed  to  spend  at  least  three  and  a  half 
times  as  much  on  the  project  as  Canada;  be- 
cause the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  scheme,  if 
carried  through,  would  ruin  Industry  and 
commerce  in  New  York  and  other  United 
States  maritime  cities  by  diverting  from  them 
a  large  part  of  their  ocean  traffic,  and  would 
wreck  established  transportation  agencies  and 
cause  widespread  unemplo3mient  and  conse- 
quent distress  in  several  United  States  cities; 
because  the  waterway,  under  dual  control, 
would  increase  and  complicate  the  problems 
of  national  defense  and  would  build  up.  by  a 
vast  expenditure  of  the  money  of  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country,  a  Canadian  electric 
power  subsidy,  which  would  enable  Dominion 
industry  to  get  electricity  for  about  half  the 
price  which  would  have  to  be  paid  for  it  In 
New  York  State 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we,  delegates 
to  the  United  IrLsh-Amerlcan  Societies  of  New 
York,  opposed  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
treaty  or  agreement,  and  we  request  the  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  particularly 
those  who  represent  the  city  and  State  of 
New  York,  to  vote  against  ratification  cr  ap- 
proval of  it  and  against  the  colossal  appro- 
priation which  is  asked  for  the  project. 

P.  QUINN, 

For  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 


Tree  Losses  in  the  Northwest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 


Tuesday.  May  27,  1941 


ARTICLE   BY   RICHARD   L.   NEUBERGER 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Richard  L. 
Neuberger: 

Tree  Losses  Stir  Northwest — CinzENa, 
Staxi,  and  Federal  Groups  Unite  Against 
Logging  Waste  and  Fires 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 
Portland.  Oreg.,  May  3.— With  the  national- 
defense  program  calling  for  Immense  quan- 
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titles  of  lumber,  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  are  seeking  Improved  methods  of 
preserving  and  maintaining  the  region's  basic 
resource — flr  and  pine  trees.  Conservation 
has  become  a  major  Issue  in  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Idaho,  and  Montana,  which  lock 
In  their  upland  fastnesses  hfflf  the  timber 
of  the  United  States. 

An  endless  supply  of  planks  and  boards 
Is  needed  for  American  cantonments,  air- 
plane hangars,  barracks,  and  ship  frames 
and  fittings.  Beleaguered  England,  too,  re- 
quires forest  products.  Logging  camps  and 
sawmills  are  operating  far  Into  the  dusk. 
Fly-by-night  outfits  have  sprung  up  in 
countless  groves.  Defense  orders  take  prece- 
dence over  regular  demands.  Piles  of  lumber 
stretch  for  miles  along  docks  and  railroad 
sidings,  waiting  shipment  to  distant  mili- 
tary posts  and  bases. 

Because  of  this  heavy  new  drain  on  the 
woodlands.  State  governments,  private  citi- 
zens, and  Federal  agencies  have  begun  a 
vigorous  campaign  to  check  forest  fires  and 
indiscriminate,  wasteful  logging.  "Forest  de- 
fense is  national  defense"  is  the  slogan  of 
a  committee  just  formed  by  Governor 
Sprngue  of  Oregon  "Keep  Washington 
green"  Is  the  motto  of  a  similar  organization 
to  the  north.  { 

government's  warning 

Although  power  from  Bonneville  Dam  has 
made  possible  huge  ?iew  electrochemical  in- 
dustries on  the  Columbia  River,  lumber  Is 
still  the  principal  pay  roll  of  the  Northwest. 
Drastic  thinning  out  of  the  trees  might  re- 
sult in  severe  economic  dislocations,  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  which 
has  warned  that  certain  mill  communities 
win  become  ghost  towns  unless  the  annual 
rate  of  timber  cutting  is  brought  Into  bal- 
ance with  the  process  of  new  growth 

The  Oregon  Legislature  recently  enacted 
the  first  forest  reseeding  law  ever  adopted  in 
the  Nation.  On  lumber  companies  it  im- 
poses what  Governor  Sprague  describes  as 
"sharp  but  fair  restrictions."  All  pine  trees 
less  than  16  Inches  In  diameter  must  be 
spared,  and  In  fir  logging  at  least  5  percent 
of  the  original  timber  must  be  left  standing. 
This  Is  to  prevent  "cut-out-and-get-out"  op- 
erations which  leave  hillsides  gutted  tnd 
bare. 

At  the  present  time  sawmills,  fires,  and 
Insects  claim  14,000,000,000  board-feet  of 
lumber  In  the  Northwest  each  year.  The 
annual  growth  Is  less  than  half  this,  6.000,- 
000.000  board  feet.  Although  the  region  Is  a 
vast  woodland  storehouse  which  contains 
900,000,000,000  board  feet  of  timber,  not  all 
this  is  by  any  means  marketable  and  axes 
and  saws  are  constantly  cutting  deeper  Into 
the  green  carpet  of  the  wUderness.  Some 
mills,  once  stockaded  by  trees,  are  now  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  their  supply. 

BASIC   REMEDY 

As  a  basic  remedy,  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  National  Resources  Committee  have  pro- 
posed that  the  lumber  Industry  be  placed 
under  a  program  of  sustained  yield.  This 
would  mean  that  the  cut  would  have  to 
match  the  growth.  Now  before  Congress  Is 
a  bill  sponsored  by  Representative  Walter  M. 
Pherce,  of  Oregon,  authorizing  the  Forest 
Service  to  purchase  $60,000,000  worth  of  the 
best  timber  in  the  Northwest.  The  timber 
then  would  be  sold,  stick  by  stick,  on  a 
sustained-yield  basis. 

Some  lumber  companies  and  State  officials 
have  condemned  the  Pierce  bill  as  an  Im- 
perfect solution  and  an  arbitrary  extension 
of  Federal  authority.  However,  E.  B.  Mac- 
Naughton,  prominent  Portland  banker  and 
chairman  of  the  Oregon  economic  council, 
believes  Its  passage  is  necessary  "to  Insure 
continuation  of  the  timber  Industry  during 
the  generations  to  come." 

Crusades  against  forest  fires  have  been  ac- 
celerated in  all  the  States  of  the  Northwest. 
Authorities  fear  that  the  dry,  sultry  days  of 
the  mountain  summer  may  furnish  oppor- 


tunity for  sabotage.  Lyle  F.  Watts,  regional 
United  States  forester,  has  ordered  rangers 
and  wardens  to  redouble  their  vigilance,  and 
new  lookout  stations  have  been  built.  A 
survey  has  been  started  on  how  best  to  safe- 
guard the  strategic  Puget  Sound  and  Colimi- 
bla  River  areas  against  blazes  set  by  sabo- 
teurs. 


Ten  Thousand  Americans  of  Polisk  Ex- 
traction Pledge  Support  to  President 
Roosevelt  in  War  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  27. 1941 


RESOLUTIONS  BY  AMERICANS  OF  POLISH 
EXTRACTION  ASSEMBLED  IN  BUFFALO, 
N.  Y. 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  resolutions  adopted  by  an  as- 
sembly of  over  10,000  Americans  of  Polish 
extraction  gathered  at  Humboldt  Park  in 
the  city  of  Buflfalo,  N.  Y..  on  May  25, 1941, 
in  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution: 

Whereas  we  celebrate  today  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
by  the  Polish  Diet  In  1791  of  the  world- 
famous  Polish  Constitution  of  May  8,  the 
first  liberal  constitution  based  on  soimd 
democratic  principles  In  all  Europe;  and 

Whereas  we  hold  In  common  with  our 
friends  and  relatives  In  Poland,  scattered  to- 
day to  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  priceless 
"blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity" guaranteed  to  us  as  citizens  of  these 
United  States  by  the  American  Constitution 
of  1789  and  the  Bill  of  Rights;  and 

Whereas  In  this  hour  of  momentous  deci- 
sions and  national  problems  threatening  the 
continuance  of  our  democratic  way  of  life 
we  stand  united  and  ready  to  defend  and 
preserve  for  the  world  these  fundamental 
blessings  of  liberty  and  Justice;  and 

Whereas  we  appreciate  and  enjoy  religious 
freedom  while,  according  to  reports  compiled 
by  the  office  of  Cardinal  Hlond,  the  primate 
of  Poland  and  the  archbishop  of  Gnlezno  and 
Poznan,  our  unfortunate  brothers  suffer  In- 
describable persecution  and  suppression  of  all 
religious  life  In  Poland;  and 

Whereas  communistic  Russia  continues  ber 
systematic  deportation  Into  Siberia  of  thou- 
sands of  destitute  men,  women,  and  children 
who  are  unable  to  survive  the  rigor  of  hard 
labor  and  severe  cold;  and 

Whereas  Nazi  Germany  continues  Its  plan 
of  extermination  of  the  Polish  Nation  by  mass 
arrests,  imprisonments,  concentration  camps, 
and  execution  of  national  leaders,  priests,  and 
nuns,  professional  men,  and  young  students; 
also  by  expropriating  and  evicting  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Poles  from  their  land  and 
settling  thereon  Germans  from  the  Baltic 
States  and  the  Balkans:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  assembly  of  over  10.000 
loyal  Americans  of  Polish  extraction  gathered 
at  Humboldt  Park  In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
purpose  of  celebrating  the  anniversary  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3.  rededlcate 
itself  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  human 
rights  based  on  "the  brotherhood  of  man 
and  the  Fatherhood  of  God";  and  be  It 
further 


Resolved.  That  we  pledge  our  loyal  support 
to  whatever  plan  of  action  shall  be  deemed 
necessary  by  our  President.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  as  the  Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  armed  foi-ces  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  by  the  Congress  to  employ  every 
means  necessary  to  insure  the  prompt  and 
uninterrupted  delivery  to  Great  Britain  and 
her  allies  of  the  material  they  need  from  our 
"arsenal  of  democracy"  for  the  defense  of 
Christian  civUtzation  and  the  safety  of  this 
Nation;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we.  as  liberty-loving  Ameri- 
cans, are  willing  to  nxake  such  sacrifices  as 
may  be  requln>d  for  the  defense  of  our  liber- 
ty and  the  perpetuation  of  human  rights  in 
this  world;  and  oe  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  solemnly  pledge  our  con- 
tinued aid  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  and 
the  needy,  wherever  they  be  In  this  historic 
emergency;  and  finally  be  It 

Resolved.   That   these   resolutions   be   for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
to  the  Senate  rs  and  to  our  Representatives 
In  the  Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York. 
Date:  May  25,  1941. 
Signed : 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Alexander  Pitass. 

Dr.  Francis  E.  Fronczak. 

Stan.  Sielski. 

Stan.  Turkiewics. 

Wlao.  Kosztowniak. 

Marta  Mazurowska. 


U.  S.  S.  "American  Seaman" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  27, 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  COMMANDER  W.  N.  DERBY. 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  COAST  GUARD 


Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  Commander  W.  N.  Derby, 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  on  the  U.  S.  S. 
American  Seaman,  May  22,  1941: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladles, 
and  gentlemen,  you  who  are  gathered  on 
the  deck  of  this  large  oceangoing  training 
ship,  the  American  Seaman,  will  bear  witness, 
I  am  sure,  that  she  is  worthy  of  the  flag  she 
flies.  The  ladles  will  note  with  approval  the 
clean  orderly  living  quarters  and  the  Im- 
maculate galley.  Those  of  xis  with  seagoing 
experience  see  In  the  gleaming  white  paint, 
the  shining  bright  work,  and  the  shipshape 
maintenance  an  evidence  of  the  pride  and 
spirit  of  the  ship's  personnel. 

This  vessel  may  be  regarded  as  a  symbol 
of  the  transformation  that  Is  occurring  in  the 
American  merchhnt  marine  under  the  magic 
touch  of  the  Maritime  Commission.  Three 
years  ago  she  was  a  rusty  relic  of  the  last 
war— a  disrepuUble  looking  cargo  vessel- 
abandoned,  little  more  than  a  hulk.  Now 
she's  almost  a  glamor  girl  with  all  modem 
flxings;  and  I  assure  you  that  the  trans- 
formation IB  more  than  skin  deep.  A  cor- 
responding change  has  occurred  In  the  mer- 
chant marine  as  a  whole.  Prom  a  down-at- 
the-heel  Industry,  carrying  on  mainly  with 
weary  vessels  left  over  from  the  last  war, 
it  has  changed  to  an  energetic  and  fast- 
growing  part  of  our  national  economy  and 
national  defense. 
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But  I  would  emphasize  particularly  the 
penonnel  as  dlntlngulsaed  from  the  materiel 
phase  oT  this  maritime  renaisBance.  You  are 
familiar  with  the  new  ships  that  are  sliding 
down  the  ways.  Well,  how  about  the  crews 
who  are  to  man  those  ships? 

The  American  Seaman  is  a  fair  representa- 
tive of  the  training  units  administered  for 
the  Maritime  Ck>mmlsslon  by  the  Coast 
Guard.  Other  units  are  located  at  Boston. 
New  London.  New  York.  St.  Petersbxirg.  and 
Alameda.  By  August  another  station  will 
Ojpen  at  Hueneme,  Calif.,  and  the  American 
Seaman  will  be  Joined  by  two  other  training 
teasels  of  the  same  tjrpe — the  American 
Sailor  and  the  Empire  State.  Training  facili- 
ties are  provided  for  ofQcers,  radio  operators, 
sallon.  engine-room  men,  and  personnel  of 
the  stewards  department. 

I  ask  you  now  to  go  back  with  me  to  a 
clear  May  day.  17  years  ago.  At  that  time  I 
greeted  a  tall,  clean-cut  youth  Just  out  of 
hUch  school  on  his  arrival  at  a  training  ship 
In  New  London.  Today  he  greeted  me  on  my 
arrival  on  this  training  ship  and  I  called  him 
"captain."  The  recruit  of  17  years  ago  Is 
today  Lieutenant  Commander  Vetterlck,  com- 
manding the  Atnerican  Seaman. 

With  only  slight  variations  I  could  repeat 
the  same  story  relative  to  the  chief  engineer 
of  this  vessel.  Lieutenant  Braswell.  Looking 
into  the  futiue  we  may  reasonably  foresee 
positions  of  leadership  In  the  merchant  ma- 
rine for  the  apprentice  seamen  on  this  vessel — 
today  they  provide  for  our  expanding  mari- 
time personnel — tomorrow  they  will  lead  it. 

The  mtoslon  of  the  maritime  service  Is  to 
provide  trained  and  efficient  personnel  for 
our  merchant  marine.  To  accomplish  that 
mission  we  mxist  recruit  healthy,  vigorous, 
alert,  young  Americans  of  good  character — 
tndn  them  in  the  operation  of  merchant 
Teasels — and  see  that  they  find  places  in  our 
_  merchant  marine.  These  young  men  must  be 
prepared  to  go  aboard  ship  with  a  sound  fun- 
damental knowledge  of  their  duties,  and  with 
•  healthy,  buoyant  attitude  toward  their  Job 
and  their  country. 

In  the  past  2  years  this  vessel  has  received 
cm  board  hundreds  of  youths  from  all  sections 
of  ttie  country  and  has  sent  them  out  to  the 
■hips  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  seven  seas. 
With  the  exptmsion  now  In  progress  thousands 
of  these  apprentices  will  be  graduated  to  man 
our  new  merchant  fleet.  We  have  numerous 
tetters  from  ship  operators  commending  our 
graduates,  and  we  have  quantities  of  letters 
frtan  the  graduates  telling  of  their  good  Jobs 
at  se*  In  skilled  work.  They  have  been 
trained  for  that  work  and  they  enter  Into  It 
with  a  background  of  discipline,  aelf-respcct, 
and  patriotism. 

In  conclusion.  I  offer  you  a  familiar  quota- 
tion from  the  Bible,  from  the  107th  psalm: 

"Thtj  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships, 
that  do  business  in  great  waters;  these  see 
the  works  of  the  Lord  and  His  wonders  In  the 
deep." 


Wlwt  It  Wroiff  Widi  Our  Worid? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOH,  JR. 

or    FXHNSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  27. 1941 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,   JR., 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoro,  I 


Include  an  article  by  myself  appearing 
in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  Sunday, 
May  25,  under  the  heading,  "What  Is 
Wrong  With  Our  World?": 
I  From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  May  26, 
1941) 

WHAT   IS   WRONG   WriH    OUK    WORLD? 

(By  Hugh  D.  Scott.  Jr.  Member  of  Congress, 
Seventh  District  Pennsylvania) 
In  the  relationship  of  humankind,  man's 
violence  toward  uis  fellow  man  is  surely  fore- 
most among  his  besetting  sins.  Not  so  long 
ago  the  Kellogg  Pact  outlawed  "war  as  an 
Instrument  of  national  policy."  Before  the 
ink  was  dry,  most  of  the  signatories  to  that 
pact  were  preparing  for  the  next  conflict. 
Nowadays,  like  Mark  Twalu's  famous  remark 
about  the  weather,  everybody  talks  about 
war.  and  nobody  appears  to  be  doing  anything 
about  It.  other  than  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
war's  ruin  and  desolation. 

As  a  nation  we  have  made  much  of  what 
we  call  national  planning  We  project  vast 
schemes  for  new  hoiislng.  We  plan  broad, 
modern  highways,  new  transportation  sys- 
tems, new  methods  of  traffic  control;  we  have 
new  economic  schemes  for  the  more  abun- 
dant life,  new  plans  for  scientific  and  techno, 
logical  advancement.  We  even  plan  for  war — 
some  say  too  iltiie  and  too  late,  but  we  make 
our  plans.  What  about  plans  for  peace; 
surely  that  is  worth  planning  for,  too,  yet  In 
our  recent  history  but  one  man  has  ever 
launched  a  comprehensive  plan  for  peace, 
and  his  broad  vision  was  thwarted  by  schem- 
ing tricksters  abroad,  and  at  home  by  men 
of  little  vision. 

At  a  college  commencement  In  June  1938 
I  said: 

"What  can  you  and  I  do?  Remembering 
that  these  United  States  have  never  seen 
more  than  33  consecutive  years  of  peace  at 
any  time;  that  the  war  years  come  at  an 
average  of  25  years  apart;  that  if  the  future 
Is  but  a  mirror  of  the  past  we  shall  resort 
again  to  the  'dread  arbitrament  of  war.'  (I 
was  called  a  pessimist;  It  seems  like  optimism 
now.)  •:  •  •  Wars  are  not  won.  If  wars 
are  won,  then  It  Is  a  bitter  victory  we  have 
been  celebrating  through  the  last  two  depres- 
sions. 

"So  raise  your  voice  against  the  chauvinist, 
against  the  Jingo,  against  the  parlor  pink  or 
the  lecture-hall  Fascist  These  and  their 
kind  are  the  enemies  of  peace.  They  can  be 
rendered  less  harmful  by  an  enlightened, 
fearless  public  opinion.  And  public  opinion, 
never  forget,  is  but  the  lengthened  shadow  of 
enlightened,  fearless  leadership.  For  that 
leadership  in  the  next  two  decades,  this  Na- 
tion and  the  world  will  look  in  one  direction: 
to  the  generation  now  coming  of  age." 

The  generation  now  coming  of  age.  They 
are  3  years  older  now  and  they  are  registered 
In  the  draft.  Many  of  them  are  already  In 
service,  and  we  are  compelled  to  require  that 
they  be  taught  the  arts  of  war,  with  the 
necessary  brutallzation  of  mind  and  heart 
attendant  upon  such  teaching.  I  do  not  say 
for  a  moment  that  we  should  not  be  Impreg- 
nably  defended  against  tlie  aggression  of  dic- 
tators now  ranging  over  most  of  the  face  of 
the  earth.  On  the  contrary,  such  preparation 
Is  now  unavoidable.  In  the  not  too  distant 
future  such  practice  for  war  may  become 
participation. 

But  the  Ironic  tragedy  of  the  past  two 
decades  has  been  the  absence  of  enlightened 
and  of  fearless  leadership,  lost  opportunities, 
neglect  to  take  steps  in  time  to  forestall  the 
happening  of  occuirences  which,  unchecked, 
have  piled  up  one  upon  another  like  the  suc- 
cessive scenes  of  a  Greek  tragedy  played 
upon  a  colossal  stage. 

So  once  again  we  are  coming  face  to  face 
with  the  dread  arbitrament  of  war.  No  man 
knows  and  no  man  can  foresee  the  outcome. 
The  moving  finger  of  history  comes  briefly 
to  rest,  poised  to  write  of  what  we  said,  of 


what  we  did,  in  this  hour.  The  great  test 
of  leadership — of  American  leadership^is 
near  at  hand  One  hopes  and  wishes  and 
prays  that  the  great  moral  forces  which  do 
certainly  exist  here  and  In  England  and  in 
other  democratic  bastions  of  the  world  may 
somehow  achieve  at  long  last  a  more  en- 
durable and  a  mom  worthy  future  for  man- 
kind. 

Oior  confusion  ought  to  be  resolved, 
through  free  discussion.  Into  a  workable  pat- 
tern for  a  world  at  peace;  a  pattern  upon 
which  Americans  united  can  stand. 

We  cannot  dismiss  our  hopes  as  mere  futile 
expressions  of  unattainable  idealism;  for  11 
these  ideals  are  not  worth  our  devotion  and 
our  faith,  what  Is? 


Progress  Made  by  Borrowers  of  the  Fifth 
Kansas  District  From  the  Farm  Security 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  27. 1941 


LETTER  FROM  THE  ADMINISTRATOR  OP 
THE  FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  through 
its  rehabilitation  program  for  the  Na- 
tion's rural  needy,  has  arrested  much  of 
the  physical  deterioration  that  had  made 
serious  inroads  among  our  farm  popula- 
tion, and  has  rebuilt  and  preserved 
human  resources  for  the  Nation's  pro- 
duction needs. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  the  Administrator  in  reporting  the 
progress  made  by  borrowers  of  the  Fifth 
Kansas  District  from  the  Farm  Security 
Administration: 

Untted  Statts  Department 

OP  ACBlCULTXmE, 

Farm  Security  Administration, 

Washington.  May  22.  1941. 

Hon.  John  M.  HoTrsToit, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Houston:  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  emergency  it  has  been  generally 
recognized  that  the  health,  welfare,  and 
morale  of  our  people  are  vitally  Important 
to  national  defense.  Providing  for  these 
needs  among  low-income  farm  families  has 
been  one  of  the  essential  contributions  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  to  the 
Nation's  defense  efforts  during  the  past  year. 

We  have  Just  completed  a  special  survey 
undertaken  last  winter  to  measure  the  prog- 
ress being  made  by  borrowers  from  the  Farm 
Security  Administration.  It  Indicates  the 
gains  In  terms  of  money,  living  standards, 
and  capacity  for  self-support  which  have 
been  made  during  1940  by  handicapped  and 
low-Income  farm  people  all  over  the  country. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  be  In- 
terested In  seeing  the  figures  for  your  district. 

In  the  Fifth  District  of  Kansas  there  were 
461  active  standard  rehabilitation  borrowers 
at  the  end  of  1940.  The  survey  showed  that 
the  average  borrower  earned  a  net  income  of 
$676  during  the  year,  as  compared  with  $587 
In  the  year  before  he  borrowed  from  Farm 
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Security.  In  other  v/ords.  the  typical  family 
Increased  its  annual  net  Income  by  15 
percent. 

Also  significant  are  the  gains  which  these 
people  made  In  net  worth,  since  that  Is  one 
of  the  best  measure?  of  permanent  improve- 
ment in  living  standards.  Borrowers  in  your 
district  Increased  their  average  net  worth — 
over  and  above  all  debts.  Including  their  ob- 
ligations to  the  Government — from  tl.059 
before  they  came  into  the  Farm  Securitj  pro- 
gram to  $1,330  at  tlie  close  of  the  1940  crop 
year.    This  is  a  gain  of  26  percent. 

These  figures  mean  that  that  Farm  Se- 
curity borrowers  in  the  Fifth  District  have 
added  a  total  of  $124,908  to  the  wealth  of 
their  communities,  and  have  increased  their 
total  annual  incomes  by  $41,070.  Naturally 
this  growth  in  prosperity  and  purchasing 
power  has  been  refiected  on  the  books  of  mer- 
chants and  other  businessmen  of  the  district. 

We  were  pleased  to  find  that  borrowers  in 
your  district  are  rapidly  repaying  their  re- 
habilitation loans.  Already  $127,723  has  been 
repaid  on  loans  totaling  $502,911,  although 
much  of  the  money  does  not  fall  due  for  4 
or  5  years.  Throughout  the  entire  country, 
rehabilitation  loans  totaling  $420,865  050  had 
been  made  as  of  December  31,  1940,  and 
$149,626,442  of  this  sum  had  been  repaid. 
As  you  know,  loan  fvinds  currently  are  ad- 
vanced by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, instead  of  coming  from  direct  ap- 
propriations. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  none  of  the  bor- 
rowers from  Farm  Security  was  able  to  get 
adequate  credit  anjrwhere  else,  and  that  many 
of  them  formerly  we:"e  on  relief,  we  feel  that 
this  repayment  reccrd  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
honesty  and  Industry  of  these  needy  farm 
people.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
great  majority  of  th-im  are  getting  back  on 
their  feet  and  becoming  permanently  self- 
supporting.  In  larg€  measure,  this  progress 
Is  due  to  the  advice  and  technical  guidance 
In  sound  farm  and  hcime  management  which 
accompanies  each  Farm  Security  loan. 

For  example,  we  encourage  our  borrowers 
to  get  away  from  one-crop  farming — particu- 
larly of  surplus  crops,  5uch  as  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  wheat — and  to  raise  as  much  as  possible 
of  their  own  food  ar.d  feed  for  their  live- 
stock. During  1940.  the  average  Farm  Se- 
curity family  in  your  district  produced  $226 
worth  of  goods  for  home  consumption,  as 
compared  with  $152  before  they  came  into 
the  F.  S.  A.  program.  This  produce  for 
home  use  Included  450  gallons  of  milk  per 
family;  439  pounds  of  meat;  and  235  quarts 
of  vegetables  and  frulT;  canned  for  the  win- 
ter. This  increased  production  of  food  did 
not.  of  course,  add  to  the  supply  in  the  com- 
mercial markets,  since  virtually  none  of  It 
was  offered  for  sale.  It  simply  meant  a  bet- 
ter diet,  better  health,  and  a  rising  standard 
of  living  for  these  families. 

Often  It  has  been  necessary  to  work  out  an 
adjustment  of  the  family's  old  debts,  before 
rehabilitation  could  be  successful.  Local 
farm-debt  adjustment  committees  have  been 
set  up  for  this  purpose.  They  have  no  legal 
authority  to  compel  adjustments,  but  by 
bringing  the  farmer  and  his  creditors  to- 
gether for  a  friendly  discussion,  they  usually 
are  able  to  arrange  a  scale-down  of  the  obli- 
gations, reduced  intereft  rates,  or  extension  of 
the  payment  period.  Such  adjustments  fre- 
quently save  the  farmer  from  foreclosure,  and 
at  the  same  time  enable  the  creditors  to  get 
substantial  pa3rments  on  what  might  other- 
wise have  been  bad  debts. 

This  service  Is  available  to  all  farmers, 
whether  or  not  they  ere  rehabilitation  bor- 
rowers. Altogether  debt  reductions  totaling 
$543,977  have  been  negotiated  for  the  farmers 
in  your  district.  This  represents  a  scale- 
down  of  43.3  percent.  As  a  direct  result  of 
these  adjustments.  $8,589  In  back  taxes  has 
been  paid  to  local  governmental  agencies. 


In  making  this  special  survey  our  field 
employees  reported  that  there  are  580  families 
in  your  district  who  are  eligible  and  in  need 
of  rehabilitation  loans,  but  have  been  unable 
to  get  them  because  of  the  limited  funds 
available. 

In  addition  to  the  rehabilitation  program. 
Farm  Security  is  carrying  out  the  Baukhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  which  provides  a 
limited  number  of  loans  to  competent  tenant? 
to  enable  them  to  buy  family  type  farms. 

During  the  first  3  years  of  this  program,  we 
made  17  such  loans  in  your  district,  totaling 
$170,684.  This  year  we  expect  to  make  about 
6  Bankhead -Jones  loans  in  the  fifth  dis- 
trict, amounting  to  approximately  $53,130. 
Throughout  the  country,  delinquencies  of 
these  loans  have  amounted  so  far  to  only  2.6 
percent,  or  $23,658;  and  this  has  been  more 
than  offset  by  the  fact  that  other  borrowers 
have  been  able  to  make  advance  payments 
totaling  $196,765.  as  the  result  of  good  crops 
and  management. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  rather  detailed  re- 
port may  be  useful  to  you.  and  if  you  would 
like  to  have  any  further  facts  about  our  pro- 
gram, I  shall,  of  course,  be  glad  to  supply 
them.  Sometime  during  the  year  I  hope  that 
you  may  find  an  opportunity  to  visit  some 
of  the  borrowers  from  F.  S.  A.  In  your  dis- 
trict and  see  for  yourself  the  efforts  they 
are  making  to  get  a  new  start  as  independent, 
taxpa3rlng  citizens. 
Sincerely, 

C.  B.  Baldwin, 

Administrator. 
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LETTER  FROM  ALKALINE  SALT  WORKERS 
OF  TRONA,  CALIF. 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  a  letter  from  the  Alkaline  Salt 
Workers  of  Trona,  Calif.  This  is  inter- 
esting reading: 

Alkaline  Salt  Workers, 

Local  No.  414, 
Trona,  Calif.,  May  24,  1941. 
Hon.  Lee  E.  Geyer, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  May  21,  1941.  our  union,  Alka- 
line Salt  Workers,  Local  414.  International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers.  Trona. 
Calif.,  mailed  to  you  a  resolution  calling  upon 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  take 
over  and  operate  the  strike-bound  plant  of 
the  American  Potash  &  Chemical  Corporation, 
at  Trona,  Calif,  in  the  interests  of  national 
defense. 

As  stated  In  that  resolution,  the  plant  has 
been  on  strike  since  March  14  as  the  result 
of  the  company's  failure  to  bargain  in  good 
faith  and  observe  Federal  labor  laws.  The 
strike  is  being  continued  because  of  the  com- 
pany's continued  failure  to  bargain  In  good 
faith  and  continued  refusal  to  even  meet  with 
representatives  of  the  union. 

Company  officials  have  not  met  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  union  for  the  past  3  weeks 
m  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  instructed 


to  do  so  by  the  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board.  May  3.  1941,  and  agreed  at  that  time  to 
do  so.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Mediation 
Board  has  several  times  since  that  time  again 
Instructed  the  company  to  resume  negotia- 
tions, and  in  spite  of  repeated  requffts  by 
the  union  that  negotiations  be  reopened 

On  May  23.  1941.  the  company  sent  to  you 
and  others  a  wire  in  answer  to  our  resolution 
This  wire  states,  among  other  thing'',  that 
the  company  is  not,  at  this  time,  selling  any 
of  Its  products  to  Japan.  This  fact  is  due 
entirely  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  current 
strike,  since  the  company  has.  at  all  times, 
and.  up  to  the  time  of  the  strike,  shipped 
substantial  quantities  of  its  products  to  Japan 

The  wire  also  states  that  the  entire  matter 
of  this  labor  dispute  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Defense  Mediation  Board  at  Washington  and 
has  been  for  some  time.  This  statement  is 
only  intended  to  cover  up  the  company  s  fail- 
ure to  resume  negotiations  In  accordance 
with  the  Instructions  of  the  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board  The  wire  further  states 
that  the  only  issue  between  the  company  and 
the  union  is  one  of  preferential  hiring  and 
of  the  closed  shop. 

This  Is  untrue  since  there  have,  at  all  times, 
been  other  important  Issues  and  since  the 
union  has  never  asked  for  a  closed  shop  as 
that  term  is  commonly  understood.  The 
union  has  asked  for  nothing  more  than  union 
security  against  a  conduction  of  unfair  labor 
practices  which  have  been  carried  on  by  the 
company  for  the  past  6  years,  and  which  have 
been  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  In 
spite  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
orders  and  court  orders ^n^ Injunctions. 

The  union  has  maintained  that  It  required 
something  more  in  the  contract  than  affir- 
mation by  the  company  that  it  would  cbey 
the  Wagner  Act.  We  believe  that  the  Med.a- 
tion  Board  is  in  agreement  with  this  position 
In  view  of  the  company's  past  labor  record. 

The  issue  of  wages  remains  far  from  solu- 
tion with  the  company  refusing  to  grant  a 
wage  scale  commensurate  with  local  condi- 
tions and  living  costs,  commensurate  with  its 
ability  to  pay.  and  commensurate  with  basic 
rates  being  paid  in  the  letter  paying  large 
Industries. 

The  company  states  In  Its  wire  that  It  is 
willing  that  a  complete  investigation  be  made 
of  the  management  of  the  plant,  the  struc- 
ture, ownership,  business  of  the  corporation, 
physical  condition:  of  the  village  of  Trona. 
management  of  the  village  and  living  condi- 
tions of  its  employees;  and  that  the  un;on 
also  submit  to  an  investigation  in  order  to 
fix  the  responsibility  for  the  cause  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  strike. 

In  view  of  these  developments,  the  union, 
at  this  time,  requests  that  a  searching  inves- 
tigation of  this  situation  be  made  by  an  im- 
partial senatorial  committee.  The  union  is 
confident  that  such  an  Investigation  will  re- 
veal that  the  company,  the  Merchants  & 
Manufacturers  Association,  Mr.  Paul  Shoup, 
and  Mr.  J.  Stewart  Neary  are  responsible  for 
this  strike  and  for  its  continuation. 

The  union  has  had  new  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices charges  pending  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  for  the  past  7  weeks. 
No  investigation  of  these  charges  has  yet  been 
made  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  we  respectfully  request  that  that  body 
be  Instructed  to  make  an  Immediate  and  full 
Investigation  of  these  charges.  In  view  of 
the  company's  flagrant  disregard  of  Federal 
labor  laws  and  Federal  agencies  and  In  view 
of  the  company's  foreign  control  and  In  view 
of  the  certification  of  this  case  as  a  national- 
defense  industry,  we  renew  the  request  of 
our  original  resolution  that  this  plant  be 
taken  over  and  operated  by  the  Government. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  O.  Lamson, 

President.  Alkaline  Salt  Workers,  Local 
414,  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill, 
and  Smelter  Workers. 
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ARTICLE  BY  MR.  RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER 


BIr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent  granted 
by  my  colleagues.  I  am  glad  to  place  in 
the  Rbcoio  an  article  by  Richard  L. 
Neubeiger,  which  was  published  in  the 
Sunday  Oregonian,  Portland,  Oreg.,  May 
18, 1941.  It  is  pointed  out  in  this  article 
that  the  proposed  inland  Puget  Sound- 
Grays  Harbor -Wlllapa  Harbor-Columbia 
River  Canal  which  Is  being  resurveyed  by 
the  Corps  of  Army  er^glneers.  in  accord- 
ance with  my  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  on 
'March  16, 1941,  would  stretch  from  Alas- 
ka to  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
Snake  River  in  Idaho.  It  would  be  the 
longest  such  inland-waterway  passage  on 
earth,  extending  a  distance  of  nearly 
1,800  miles,  and  would  possess  enormous 
national-defense  and  commercial  advan- 
tages. The  article  referred  to  discusses 
the  project  in  detail  and  reads  as  follows: 

A  64-mile  navigation  canal  connecting  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  with  the  south- 
ern tip  ol  Puget  Sound.  The  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Committee  has  Just  directed  the  Corps 
of  Army  Engineers  to  review  the  possibilities 
at  such  a  project  Col.  Richard  Park,  division 
engineer,  announces  that  the  field  survey 
will  liegin  shortly. 

This  canal  Is  clearly  essential  to  our  na- 
tional defense."  maintains  Congressman  Mas- 
TtM  P.  Smtth,  of  the  Third  Washington  Dis- 
trict, In  which  the  waterway  would  be  lo- 
cated. "It  also  would  be  a  great  aid  to  com- 
merce and  shipping,  but  first  and  foremost 
It  la  of  real  strategic  military  Importance.  It 
would  materially  strengthen  defense  of  the 
entire  Pacific  Northwest." 

Money  counts  for  little  these  dajrv  where 
considerations  of  defense  are  concerned,  so 
congressional  observers  believe  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility the  Government  may  go  ahead  with 
a  canal  which  would  link  the  region's  two 
greatest  pools  of  navigation.  An  inland 
waterway  thus  would  stretch  from  Alaska  to 
far  up  the  Snake  River  In  Idaho.  It  would 
be  the  longest  such  i>assage  on  earth,  extend- 
ing a  distance  of  nearly  1,800  miles. 

-  BOUTS  oonacD  m  tauxlum  a.  a.  a.  motoelog 

CAB 

Exactly  where  would  the  canal  go?  What 
territory  would  It  traverse?  How  would  it 
get  between  the  Columbia  and  the  soimd? 
With  these  questions  in  mind.  The  Oregonian 
and  the  Oregon  State  Motor  Association  con- 
ducted over  the  proposed  route  one  of  the 
motorlogs  which  annually  feature  the  travel 
•eason.  The  trip  was  made  in  the  white- 
painted  A.  A.  A.  car  that  has  become  a 
familiar  sight  in  vlrtxially  every  county  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  canal  has  been  Ingeniously  devised  to 
lake  advantage  of  every  bit  of  help  the  Al- 


mighty has  offered.  Wherever  possible  it  uses 
Inlets,  bays,  lakes,  and  other  natural  props. 
On  Its  main  section,  that  between  Puget 
Sound  and  Grays  Harbor,  the  Chehalis  River 
provides  the  principal  artery.  All  that  man 
must  do  is  deepen  the  channel  and  put  In 
locks,  but  the  river  furnishes  the  bulk  of 
the  effort. 

The  proposed  canal  is  in  three  sections,  be- 
ginning at  Puget  Sotind  and  extending 
southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia: 

1.  The  canal  route  leaves  the  sounc  at 
Budd  Inlet  in  Olympia  and  goes  along  Per- 
cival  Creek  to  Black  Lake.  Black  Lake,  long 
and  narrow,  then  takes  up  the  route.  The 
Black  River  Is  the  outlet  of  the  lake  and  the 
canal  extends  dovsm  this  stream  to  its  Junc- 
tion with  the  Chehalis  River  at  Rochester. 
The  canal  then  follows  the  Chehalis  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  through  the  town  of 
Elma  and  into  Grays  Harbor  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hoqulam  and  Aberdeen.  This  Is  by  far 
the  bulk  of  the  waterway  covering  60  miles. 

2.  Grays  Harbor  is  the  next  lap,  but  the 
sea  and  the  earth's  convolutions  of  long  ago 
have  done  the  work  here  and  no  additional 
ettort  on  the  part  of  man  is  necessary.  From 
South  Bay  in  Grays  Harbor  the  canal  stretches 
for  9  miles  along  the  seacoast  and  enters 
Wlllapa  Bay  near  the  Tokeland  Peninsula. 

3.  Here  again  nature  is  a  willing  collabora- 
tor. Wlllapa  Bay  is  25  miles  long.  Only  6 
miles  separate  it  from  the  Columbia  River. 
Through  this  last  6  miles  the  canal  route 
cuts  and  opens  into  the  river  at  Baker  Bay, 
not  far  from  Ilwaco.  This  makes  the  total 
distance  of  the  Inland  waterway  approxi- 
mately 64  miles. 

TBIF  CAN  BE  COVZEED  IN  SINGLE   WEEK  END 

Motorlogglng  this  route  is  an  interesting 
drive  and  the  roads  are  good  all  the  way. 
The  trip  can  be  covered  on  a  wide  rectangle. 
It  starts  from  Portland  to  Olympia  over  the 
conventional  route,  and  from  Olympia  west- 
ward to  Grays  Harbor,  then  down  the  Wash- 
ington coast  and  across  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  by  ferry.  Seaside  Is  an  Inviting 
all-night  stop,  and  after  a  game  of  golf  or  a 
Bunbath  on  the  ocean's  strands,  the  Wolf 
Creek  highway  Is  an  easy  2-hour  drive  back 
to  Portland.  The  Journey  can  be  conven- 
iently made  on  a  week  end,  and  combines 
recreation  with  some  sociological  research 
Into  what  may  be  the  Northwest's  next  big 
Government  project. 

The  Washington  seaboard  from  Grays 
Harbor  to  the  Columbia  River  Is  not  grim 
and  rock-bound  like  the  Oregon  coast  farther 
south.  Neither  Is  It  mountain-barricaded 
Uke  the  Washington  coast  farther  north  on 
the  Olympic  Peninsula.  Its  slopes  are  soft 
and  gentle,  and  the  forests  stretch  upward  in 
pleasant  swales. 

LX7MBEX  HATTLED  MANY  MILES  TO  HAKBOR  DOCKS 

The  entire  drive  from  Olympia  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  presents  a  broad 
picture  of  the  logging  Industry.  On  the 
docks  along  Grays  Harbor  and  Wlllapa  Bay 
htige  piles  of  lumber  are  stacked,  waiting 
shipment  to  military  barracks  and  Army 
outposts.  Once  this  Ixmiber  was  brought  in 
from  groves  which  stretched  to  the  water's 
edge.  Today  It  is  hauled  many  miles,  by 
truck,  by  sea,  and  by  mountain  railroad. 
Plre,  disease,  and  the  logger's  ax  have  wrought 
vast  havoc  in  the  forests  of  western  Wash- 
ington. 

Once  Grays  Harbor  County,  in  Washington, 
was  the  center  of  the  American  lumber  In- 
dustry. Today  that  center  has  shifted  south- 
ward to  the  fir  belt  of  Oregon.  Saw  and 
ax  have  done  their  worst  In  this  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  region's  best  hope  is  the  second 
growth — the  trees  which  will  matur?  in  the 
future. 

Yet  there  still  Is  hope.  As  the  motorist 
drives  along,  he  sees  new  firs  beginning  to 
nudge  their  way  Into  the  swath  which  the  ax 
has  cut.  In  the  lush  rainfall  of  the  seacoast 
these  trees  grow  with  tropical  speed.    Soon 


they  will  be  able  to  rehabilitate  the  industry. 
Already  groves  of  second  growth  are  throw- 
ing a  carpet  of  green  over  patches  of  btim. 

The  proposed  canal  Is  very  much  an  Issue 
In  the  region  traversed  by  the  motorlog. 
Scandinavian  loggers,  Dutch  farmers,  ferry- 
boat skippers,  and  owners  of  little  restsw- 
rants  all  take  a  mutual  Interest  in  the  under- 
taking. They  believe  that  it  would  give  their 
coxmtles  new  prominence  and  Importance. 
They  look  at  the  project  from  a  recreational 
as  well  as  an  economic  perspective,  pointing 
out  that  owners  of  small  pleasure  boats  could 
navigate  between  Portland  and  Seattle  with- 
out having  to  brave  the  perils  of  the  open  sea. 

tlVER  IMPHOVEMENTS  FIT  INTO  WATERWAY  PLANS 

The  possibilities  of  the  waterway  are  pro- 
digious. An  Inside  passage  already  stretches 
from  Alaska's  capital  at  Juneau  to  Puget 
Sound.  Then  the  Puget  Sound-Columbia 
River  Canal  would  get  boats  and  barges  to 
Astoria.  Bonneville's  locks  and  pool  are 
making  navigation  feasible  all  the  way  to 
Umatilla  and  Attalia,  particularly  since  the 
Celilo  Canal  was  improved  early  this  year. 
Should  Congress  approve  the  Umatilla  Dam, 
as  the  House  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
recently  recommended,  boats  would  be  able  to 
twist  off  up  the  Snake  River  past  Lewlston,  all 
the  way  to  Johnson's  Bar. 

This  would  mean  a  navigable  waterway 
from  almost  the  Continental  Divide  to  Alaska. 
Johnson's  Bar  is  at  the  lower  end  of  Hell's 
Canyon  and  is  directly  below  Hat  Point  in 
the  Wallowa  Mountains  of  Oregon.  The  canal 
between  the  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound 
would  cost  »33,921,638.  The  bulk  of  this 
amount  would  be  spent  on  the  stretch  con- 
necting Grays  Harbor  with  Olsrmpia,  for  here 
12  locks  would  be  required  with  a  total  lift 
of  90  feet.  This  would  be  necessary  to  get 
boats  back  and  forth  over  the  passes  through 
the  coastal  moimtain  range.  The  canals 
along  the  coast,  between  Wlllapa  Bay  and  the 
Columbia,  and  between  WiUapa  Bay  and 
Grays  Harbor,  would  be  comparatively  Inex- 
pensive. 

Rear  Admiral  Luther  E.  Gregory,  United 
States  Navy,  retired,  claims  that  the  project 
has  natlonal-deferise  aspects  which  the  coun- 
try cannot  afford  to  ignore.  The  waterway, 
he  says,  would  be  large  enough  for  half  the 
vessels  of  the  American  Fleet.  Only  the 
dreadnaughts  and  cruisers  could  not  use  It. 
Submarines,  destroyers,  torpedo  boats,  and 
other  craft  would  be  able  to  travel  inland 
between  the  Columbia  and  the  Sound,  pro- 
tected from  any  enemy  force  by  the  shore 
batteries  at  Fort  Stevens,  Fort  Columbia,  and 
other  strategic  military  posts. 

NAVY    WOtJLD    BE    GIVEN    GREATER    MOBILITY 

"The  canals,"  says  Admiral  Gregory,  "would 
allow  submarines  to  operate  through  either 
Grays  Harbor,  Wlllapa  Bay,  and  Puget  Sound, 
in  addition  to  the  Columbia  River  entrance, 
and  come  to  the  relief  or  support  of  any 
naval  unit  engaged  In  battle  at  the  Straits 
of  Juan  de  Fuca.  Vessels  moving  from  Puget 
Sound  would  have  three  other  exits  Into  the 
ocean  If  the  canal  was  constructed.  The 
cost  of  one  battleship  would  build  the  canal, 
and  in  time  of  national  danger  the  existence 
of  the  new  waterway  might  easily  be  worth 
a  fleet  of  battleships  In  strategic  value." 

Two  recent  developments,  according  to  Ad- 
miral Gregory,  add  to  the  stature  of  the  canal 
as  a  national-defense  enterprise.  One  Is  the 
Immense  expansion  of  the  Bremerton  navy 
yards  at  Puget  Sound.  "The  proposed  water- 
way would  enhance  Bremerton's  value  to  the 
Nation,"  he  declares.  The  other  development 
is  the  construction  of  two  huge  aluminum 
plants  along  the  Columbia  River.  Material 
from  these  plants  could  be  transported  speed- 
ily and  cheaply  by  water  to  the  vast  Boeing 
aircraft  factory  In  Seattle. 

NEW    DITCH    WOULD    GIVE    NATION    LONGEST 
WATERWAY 

At  the  present  time  the  greatest  Inland 
waterway  In  the  world  is  the  1.000-mUe  link 
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along  America's  Atlantic  seaboard  between 
Delaware  Bay  and  Miami.  By  connecting  the 
Columbia  River  with  Puget  Sound  and  the 
inland  passage  to  Alaska,  the  proposed  canal 
would  tcp  that  route  by  800  miles.  National 
defense  strategists  In  the  United  States  have 
started  paying  increased  attention  to  canals 
and  waterwajs.  That  is  why  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway,  linking  the  Great  Lakes  with  the 
sea,  is  now  a  major  issue  before  Congress. 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  recently 
pointed  out  that  part  of  Germany's  military 
efficiency  Is  due  to  a  vast  system  of  canals 
and  locks.  More  than  20  percent  of  the 
goods  of  the  Reich  are  carried  over  inland 
waters.  The  Times  stated  that  Royal  Air 
Force  bombers  have  tried  for  weeks  to  put 
these  routes  out  of  commission,  but  that  they 
were  not  nearly  as  vulnerable  as  railroads. 

V/hat  about  the  commercial  Importance  of 
the  canal  hitching  the  Columbia  and  the 
sound?  Is  Its  sole  significance  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint?  As  the  motorlog  car  wound 
through  the  coastal  dips  and  Inlets,  one  could 
see  the  products  which  the  waterway  would 
carry. 

LUMEZH — PRINCIPAL  PRCDOCT  IN  CANAL  VICINITT 

Lumber  would  be  the  principal  product 
originating  in  the  vicinity  of  the  canal.  In 
1933,  when  the  project  was  first  discussed, 
the  Washington  State  Canal  Commission 
made  a  survey  and  ann.^unced  that  800,000,- 
000  board-feet  of  logs,  125.000,000  feet  of 
lumber,  and  130,000  cores  of  pulpwood  would 
pass  through  the  waterway  annually.  Ad- 
miral Gregory  declares  that  a  20-mlle  haul  by 
rail  costs  $2.50  for  1,000  feet  of  logs;  the  same 
haul  by  water,  he  maintains,  would  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  55  cents. 

The  vast  navigation  boom  on  the  upper 
Columbia,  coupled  with  the  national-defense 
emergency,  has  centered  new  attention  on 
the  contemplated  canal  Once  the  upper 
Columbia  was  virtually  untraveled.  Now  the 
locks  at  Celilo  and  Bonneville  are  busy  night 
and  day.  Loads  of  oil  are  shoved  up  the 
river  and  wheat  barges  brought  dov<m  from 
the  Inland  empire.  Much  of  this  trafHc,  if 
th3  canal  Is  built,  would  originate  and  end 
at  Puget  Sound,  and  there  would  be  uninter- 
rupted barge  traffic  all  the  way  from  Seattle 
to  the  Inland  empire. 

The  Army  engineers  are  reviewing  the  pro- 
posed project  now,  and  probably  will  report 
soon  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  drive  along  the  canal 
route,  via  Olympia  and  Seaside,  starting  at 
either  end.  offers  a  pleasant  and  varied  week- 
end excursion  Perhaps  in  the  not-so-dls- 
tant  future  it  can  be  negotiated  by  launch  as 
well  as  by  car. 
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Mr.  RODGERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  radio  address  by  Fred  Brenck- 


man,  Washington  representative,  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  over  stations  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  on  the  Grange 
Hour,  from  Washington,  D.  C,  May  17, 
1941: 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  for  several 
weeks  been  holding  hearings  preparatory  to 
the  Introduction  of  a  revenue  bill  that  Is 
Intended  to  raise  several  billion  dollars  a  year 
in  new  or  additional  taxes  to  meet  the  cost 
of  national  defense.  Roughly  speaking.  It  is 
estimated  that  during  the  coming  fiscal  year 
the  total  appropriations  of  the  Government 
will  amount  to  $20,000,000,000. 

The  administration  plans  to  raise  about 
two-thirds  of  this  sum  by  current  taxation 
and  to  borrow  the  other  third.  It  is  estimated 
that  existing  taxes  will  produce  revenues  ag- 
gregating $9,000,000,000,  while  about  $3,600.- 
000.000  is  to  be  raised  by  additional  taxation. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  na- 
tional-defense program  calls  for  heavy  In- 
creases in  taxation.  As  the  National  Grange 
sees  it.  such  new  taxes  as  may  be  Imposed 
should  be  levied  as  fairly  and  equitably  as 
possible.  These  levies  should  be  of  such  a 
character  as  not  to  destroy  our  sj-stem  of 
private  enterprise,  upon  which  the  security 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation  so  greatly  de- 
pends In  the  emergency  with  which  we  are 
confronted.  On  the  other  hand,  no  person 
should  be  allowed  to  make  any  inordinate 
profits,  nor  should  taxes  be  levied  purely  for 
punitive  purposes. 

The  Grange  has  long  been  opposed  to  a 
general  Federal  sales  tax,  on  the  ground  that 
it  Is  a  tax  on  the  necessities  of  the  people 
and  violates  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay. 
However,  we  believe  that  excise  taxes  upon 
a  carefully  selected  list  of  commodities  are 
Justified  under  prevailing  conditions. 

One  of  the  proposals  pending  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  calls  for  the 
Imposition  of  another  cent  per  gallon  on 
gasoline,  making  the  total  Federal  tax  2\^ 
cents  per  gallon.  Instead  of  IV2  cents  as  at 
present.  The  National  Grange  is  not  In 
favor  of  this  proposal. 

The  highway  users  of  the  country  are  al- 
ready paying  their  full  and  proportionate 
share  of  all  taxes.  In  addition  to  that,  they 
are  contributing.  In  round  figures,  about 
$2,000,000,000  per  year  In  special  highway 
taxes  of  various  kinds — Federal,  State,  and 
local.  This  sum  is  equal  to  approximately  14 
percent  of  the  total  revenues  accruing  to  all 
the  units  of  government  in  the  United 
States.  State  and  local  taxes  on  highway 
transportation  amount  to  about  $1,500,000,- 
000  a  year,  while  the  Federal  Government  is 
collecting  approximately  $500,000,000  a  year 
from  this  source. 

Federal  and  State  taxes  combined  on  gaso- 
line now  average  nearly  6  cents  per  gallon. 
At  the  present  retail  price  of  gasoline,  this 
represents  a  sales  tax  o.f  nearly  50  percent. 

VITAL    TO    ACRICtTLTUKE 

So  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  motor 
transportation,  under  modem  conditions,  is 
not  a  luxury  but  an  absolute  necessity. 
More  than  1.000.000  motortrucks,  or  about 
one-fourth  of  the  country's  total,  are  owned 
and  operated  by  farmers.  A  recent  survey 
discloses  the  fact  that  with  the  abandonment 
of  many  branch  lines  of  railroads  that  are 
no  longer  profitable,  there  are  about  48,000 
communities  throughout  the  United  States 
that  are  entirely  dependent  upon  highway 
transportation. 

The  farmer  must  have  his  motor-vehicle 
facilities,  and  he  does  not  feel  that  his  use 
Of  the  highways  is  a  proper  and  adequate 
meastire  by  which  to  determine  his  contribu- 
tion toward  the  cost  of  national  defense. 

Some  idea  of  the  Importance  of  the  motor 
vehicle  to  the  American  farmer  may  be 
gained  from  the  records  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  show  that 


approximately  27  percent  of  the  butter.  89 
percent  of  the  eggs.  65  percent  of  the  poultry, 
40  percent  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables.  62  per- 
cent of  the  cattle,  61  percent  of  the  calves. 
68  percent  of  the  hogs,  29  percent  of  the 
sheep  and  lambs,  and  50  percent  of  the  mules 
and  horses  are  now  moved  from  farm  to  mar- 
ket by  truck. 

When  the  revenues  derived  from  gasoline 
taxes  are  expended  in  improving  and  main- 
taining the  highways  there  can  be  no  legiti- 
mate criticism.  However,  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  much  of  the  gasoline  purchased  by 
farmers  is  used  as  a  fuel  in  plowing,  harrow- 
ing, threshing,  filling  silos,  pumping  water, 
operating  spraying  machinery,  sawing  wood, 
grinding  feed,  and  for  other  purposes  that  do 
not  involve  any  use  of  the  highways.  Many 
States  properly  refund  the  tax  to  farmers  on 
gasoline  used  In  such  ways  as  have  been 
enumerated.  Other  States  do  not  make  these 
refunds.  So  far  as  the  Federal  tax  on  gaso- 
line Is  concerned,  no  refunds  whatsoever  are 
made.  To  increase  the  Federal  gasoline  tax 
would,  therefore,  result  In  Increasing  the 
farmer's  cost  of  production. 

COST  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

The  cost  of  transportation  constitutes  the 
biggest  single  service  charge  that  agriculture 
has  to  pay.  The  Imposition  of  an  additional 
Federal  tax  of  1  cent  per  gallon  on  gasoline 
would  make  present  excessive  transportation 
costs  on  farm  commodities  Just  that  much 
higher.  This  would  be  true  of  the  more  than 
1.000,000  trucks  operated  by  farmers  them- 
selves. It  would  likewise  be  true  of  common- 
and  contract-carrier  trucks  that  transport  the 
products  of  the  farm  and  which  haul  supplies 
consumed  on  the  farm. 

The  owners  of  common-  and  contract -car- 
rier trucks  will  naturaUy  speak  for  themselves. 
But  it  Is  only  fair  to  say  with  respect  to 
them  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  highly  com- 
petitive business.  The  exhaustive  study 
made  by  former  Federal  Coordinator  of  Trans- 
portation Joseph  B.  Eastman  shows  that 
highway  users  are  paying  their  fair  share  of 
highway  costs  and  more.  The  Eastman  re- 
port, made  public  about  2  years  ago,  indicates 
that  trucks  as  distinguished  from  passenger 
cars  are  paying  more  than  their  share  of  the 
cost  of  Improving  and  maintaining  our  high- 
ways. Assuming  the  correctness  of  these 
findings.  It  would  be  Just  as  logical  to  place 
a  special  tax  for  defense  purposes  on  the 
coal  consumed  by  the  railroads  as  it  would  be 
to  place  a  special  tax  for  defense  purposes  on 
gasoline. 

The  Intrusion  of  the  Federal  Government 
into  the  gasoline  tax  field  cannot  be  regarded 
as  legitimate.  Such  appropriations  as  the 
Federal  Government  has  made  for  highways 
can  all  be  Justified  from  the  standpoint  of 
national  defense,  to  facilitate  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  mails,  and  for  other  purposes 
benefiting  all  the  people  alike. 

SOUKCE  OF  HIGHWAT   FUNDS 

By  far  the  major  portion  of  the  funds  that 
have  been  expended  for  the  Improvement  of 
our  highways  has  come  from  State,  county, 
and  local  sources.  From  1917,  when  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  took  effect,  until  1939, 
the  States  and  their  minor  subdivisions,  ex- 
cluding cities,  spent  a  total  of  $29,675,397,000 
on  roads. 

During  the  years  in  question.  Federal  ex- 
penditures on  highwajrs,  which  were  super- 
vised by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  now 
the  Public  Roads  Administration,  amounted 
to  a  little  more  than  three  billions.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  Includes  the  money  spent 
for  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings,  forest 
roads  and  trails,  and  the  national -park  high- 
ways. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Federal -aid  ap- 
propriations for  highways,  the  Government 
has  also  expended  large  sums  for  roads 
through  P.  W.  A.  and  W.  P.  A.  Lumping  all 
these  Federal  appropriations  for  roads  to- 
gether gives  us  a  total  of  about  10,797,000,000. 
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of  which  more  than  t^.TST.OOO.OOO  was  for 
rellrf. 

The  primary  piirpoe«  of  the  relief  expendi- 
tures wa«  to  supply  work  for  the  unemployed. 
In  fact.  In  appropriating  emergency  relief 
funds  for  roads.  Congress  expressly  stipu- 
lated that  In  awarding  contracts,  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  employment  of  »■ 
much  hand  labor  as  possible. 

In  support  of  the  proposition  that  the  gas- 
oline tax  properly  belongs  to  the  States,  It 
should  be  kept  In  mind  that  under  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act,  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  all  go  for  construction.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  these  roads  devolves  upon 
the  States. 

Further  than  that,  the  States  and  their 
minor  subdivisions  have  Issued  highway  bonds 
In  large  amounts,  and  they  are  depending 
principally  upon  the  revenue  which  Is  de- 
rived from  the  gasoline  tax  to  pay  off  these 
bonds  as  they  mature.  The  total  outstand- 
ing highway  bonds  of  the  States  and  their 
minor  subdivisions,  not  counting  the  cities, 
amount  to  nearly  $3,000,000,000.  These  fig- 
ures prove  conclusively  that  the  gasoline  tax 
belongs  to  the  States. 

STATXS   MEMORIAUZS  CONCRXSS 

The  legislatures  of  half  the  States,  fearing 
that  the  intrusion  of  the  '^ederal  Government 
into  a  sphere  of  taxation  developed  by  the 
States  to  provide  funds  for  road  Improvement 
may  have  serious  consequences  on  State 
financing,  have  memorialized  Congress  to 
withdraw  from  the  field  of  motor-fuel  taxa- 
tion. Congress  should  certainly  heed  the 
voice  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
States  In  this  matter,  because  they  speak  for 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

While  everybody  recognizes  that  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Federal  Government  must  be 
greatly  increased  to  meet  the  cost  of  national 
defense,  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
our  State  and  Iccnl  governments  must  like- 
wise be  supported  and  maintained.  That  the 
tax  policies  pursued  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  recent  years  constitute  nothing 
less  than  a  threat  to  the  sovereignty  and  in- 
dependence of  the  States,  drying  up  the 
sotirces  of  revenue  upon  which  they  must 
depend  to  finance  their  activities  cannot  be 
denied. 

The  best  hope  of  preserving  our  democracy 
lies  in  maintainliig  the  Independence  and 
sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  this  cannot  be 
done  by  pursuing  policies  of  taxation  that 
will  gradually  reduce  them  to  Impotency  and 
bankruptcy. 

In  considering  ways  and  means  of  raising 
by  current  taxation  as  large  a  proportion  as 
posalble  of  the  funds  needed  to  defray  the 
cost  of  national  defense.  It  appears  to  be 
necessary  to  broaden  the  tax  base  and  to 
fairly  and  Judiciously  lower  the  exemption 
on  incomes.  As  I  have  already  indicated,  the 
Grange  believes  that  no  one  should  be  al- 
lowed to  make  any  undue  profits,  whether 
from  defense  contracts  or  in  the  regular  line 
of  business.  We  do  not  want  another  crop 
of  millionaires  such  as  was  spawned  by  the 
first  World  War.  Congress  can  take  care  of 
this  situation  by  properly  graduating  the  tax 
on  pergonal  Incomes,  the  corporation-Income 
tax,  and  the  excess-profits  tax. 

In  view  of  the  situation  with  which  we 
•re  faced,  the  nondefense  expenditures  of  the 
Government  should  be  held  to  the  lowest 
possible  minimum  without  sacrificing  any 
really  essential  public  service.  It  would  be 
grossly  Improper  and  unfair  to  Impose  biick- 
breaklng  taxes  upon  the  people,  with  the 
Government  squandering  public  funds  to 
maintain  supernumerary  employees  on  the 
pay  roll  or  In  promoting  projects  that  are 
nonessential  and  which  do  not  contribute  In 
any  way  whatsoever  ts  the  cause  of  national 
defense. 


Valley  Forge 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  26.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN,  OP 
MISSISSIPPI 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  address  delivered  by  me  at  the 
eighteenth  annual  Mississippi  State  Sun- 
day at  Valley  Forge,  Washington  Memo- 
rial Chapel,  Sunday.  May  25.  1941: 

Rev.  John  Robbins  Hart.  I  suppose  you 
all  know  this  is  Mississippi  Day  at  Valley 
Forge,  and,  as  you  know.  Governor  Johnson, 
of  Mississippi,  has  sent  to  us  one  of  our  na- 
atlonal  leaders,  a  Member  of  Congress,  Hon. 
John  E.  Rankin,  Congressman  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  think  It  means  more  and  more  to 
us  to  know  about  the  men  who  are  leading 
our  country  today,  and  we  feel  secure  in  this 
leadership.  I  want  to  assure  Mr.  Rankin 
that  he  Is  most  welcome  to  Valley  Forge, 
and,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  adminis- 
tration, I  know  he  will  try  to  help  us  in  our 
present  world  troubles.  Just  as  we  are  trying 
to  help  them. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  it  is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  here 
today  to  represent  the  Governor  of  my  State 
In  these  patriotic  exercises.  In  doing  so,  I 
feel  as  If  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  my  ancestors  once 
lived  in  Pennsylvania.  That  was  200  years 
ago.  Blany  years  since,  some  of  my  people 
attempted  to  pay  you  a  visit,  or  perhaps  I 
had  better  say  a  visitation.  They  had  a  little 
misunderstanding  over  around  Gettysburg 
and  had  to  postpone  the  visit  until  a  later 
day. 

We  are  gathered  today  on  holy  ground. 
Here  in  these  sacred  precincts,  by  their  sacri- 
fices and  their  devotions,  George  Washington 
and  his  patriotic  band  of  American  heroes 
laid  the  foundation  fop  free  institutions 
throughout  the  world. 

Someone  has  said  that  Shakespeare  was  an 
intellectual  ocean  that  touched  all  the  shores 
of  thought.  Washington's  life  might  be 
called  an  ocean  of  inspiration  for  liberty 
which  has  stirred  mankind  to  struggle  up- 
ward to  the  nearest  perfection  in  govern- 
ments that  civilization  has  ever  attained. 

Victor  Hugo  once  said  that  nothing  dies 
harder  or  more  thoroughly  than  an  old  re- 
gime. Tennyson  put  it  a  little  more  mildly, 
a  little  more  poetically  when  he  said: 

"The  old  order  changeth.  yielding  place  to 

new; 
And  God  fulfills  himself  In  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the 

world." 

Throughout  the  centuries  the  old  orders 
have  been  changing,  and  old  opinions  and  old 
systems  have  been  giving  way  to  new 

Runnymede  was  one  step  on  the  long,  hard 
road  toward  that  freedom  and  liberty  which 
Washington  and  his  followers  were  striving 
for. 

The  American  Revolution  brought  the 
greatest  changes  in  government,  and  in  the 


recognition  of  human  rights,  the  world  had 
ever  known. 

All  changes  have  not  been  made  by  the 
sword.  In  fact,  few  changes  have  been  made 
by  the  force  of  arms  that  could  not  have 
been  made  by  some  other  method.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  changes  has  been  made 
largely  by  one  man — Thomas  A.  Edison,  the 
man  who  virtually  gave  us  this  electric  age. 

We  are  today  witnessing  another  change, 
from  an  old  order  to  a  new.  We  are  in  the 
twilight,  the  deepening  twilight,  of  sea 
power.  The  day  of  the  domination  of  float- 
ing navies  is  fading  away  as  a  resvUt  of  the 
development  of  the  airplane,  which  is  bring- 
ing about  a  new  change  in  world  afifairs,  so 
momentous  that  we  stand  appalled  in  a 
changing    world. 

With  this  vast  change  comes  America's 
challenge  to  her  destiny.  We  do  not  know 
what  effect  this  change  will  have,  but  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  it  will  strengthen  rather 
than  weaken  our  country's  position  in  world 
affairs.  Bordered  by  its  two  great  oceans,  with 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south  and  blessed 
with  a  friendly  nation  to  the  north,  boundless 
in  its  vast  resources,  it  is  the  strongest  and 
most  powerful  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  were  told  that  In  the  last  war  a  gen- 
eration of  young  men  were  destroyed.  I  am 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  World  War 
Veterans'  Legislation,  and  I  have  probably 
witnessed  more  of  the  aftermath  of  that  war 
than  any  man  in  public  life.  While  all  of 
the  young  men  who  engaged  in  that  war  were 
not  destroyed,  we  find  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them  have  broken  down,  and 
are  still  breaking  down,  due  to  their  war 
services,  and  millions  never  got  adjusted  to 
post-war  conditions.  So  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  with  the  author  of  the  book  on  that 
subject  that  the  World  War  practically  de- 
stroyed a  generation  of  young  men. 

We  are  now  witnessing  a  conflict  that  Is 
going  far  beyond  the  World  War.  It  is  de- 
stroying a  generation  of  women  and  children. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  boat  load  of 
Spanish  refugee  children  brought  to  this 
country  who  had  gone  through  the  civil  war 
in  that  country.  I  was  told  by  people  who 
saw  them  that  when  they  heard  the  buzzing 
of  an  airplane  they  went  into  paroxysms  of 
fear. 

What  Is  to  be  the  life  of  the  children  who 
are  now  under  constant  bombardment  day 
and  night?  They  will  probably  suffer  the 
same  terrors.  For  that  reason  I  have  ap- 
pealed, and  I  shall  continue  to  appeal,  to  the 
leaders  of  the  country  who  are,  by  the  way, 
the  leaders  of  my  own  party,  to  use  their 
offices  to  try  to  bring  about  at  least  a  truce 
that  will  enable  them  to  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  peace  based  upon  the  five  polntc  laid 
down  the  other  night  by  Cordell  Hull,  our 
great  Secretary  of  State,  with  whom  I  served 
in  Congress  for  many  years.  These  points  are 
as  follows: 

"1.  Extreme  nationalism  must  not  again  be 
permitted  to  express  itself  in  excessive  trade 
restrictions." 

I  am  sure  you  realize  that  many  wars  have 
been  brought  about  by  trade  restrictions. 

"2.  Nondiscrimination  in  international 
commercial  relations  must  be  the  rule,  so 
that  international  trade  may  grow  and 
prosper." 

The  discriminations  in  international  trade 
have  done  more  to  bring  about  HI  feeling  and 
ill  will,  than  almost  any  other  one  element 
that  has  entered  into  world  affairs  in  recent 
years. 

"3.  Raw  material  supplies  must  be  avail- 
able to  all  nations  without  discrimination." 

If  all  nations  are  to  live  and  prosper  and 
work  out  their  own  destinies  we  must  not 
deny  to  them  access  to  the  raw  materials  of 
the  world. 

"4.  International  agreements  regulating  the 
supply  of  commodities  must  be  eo  handled  as 


to  protect  fully  the  Interests  of  the  consum- 
ing countries  and  their  people." 

If  we  are  going  to  be  fair  with  the  smaller 
nations  we  must  see  that  they  are  protected 
in  their  rights.  Just  the  same  as  the  larger 
nations  of  the  earth. 

"5.  The  institutions  and  arrangements  of 
international  finance  must  be  so  set  up  that 
they  lend  aid  to  the  essential  enterprises  and 
the  continuous  development  of  all  countries, 
and  permit  the  payment  through  processes 
of  trade  consonant  with  the  welfare  of  all 
countries." 

In  other  words,  we  do  not  propose  in  the 
future  to  have  our  international  affairs  dom- 
inated by  a  small  group  of  international 
bankers,  or  by  the  large  oil  interests,  or  by 
large  industrial  institutions  that  have  their 
Investments  in  every  country  in  the  world. 

If  they  will  ask  for  a  truce  and  the  op- 
portunity to  explore  the  possibility  of  peace 
based  upon  these  five  points,  they  stand  a 
chance  to  bring  about  peace  among  the  war- 
ring nations — "a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished."  I  am  afraid  if  this  Is  not  done 
we  may  witness  a  collapse  of  the  British 
Empire,  which  would  be  a  world  disaster. 

Let  me  remind  you  also  that  the  best  friend 
we  had  when  we  needed  one  was  Prance. 
Prance  is  now  In  a  most  embarrassing  posi- 
tion. It  was  the  assistance  of  France  that 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  gain  our  inde- 
pendence. We  feel  toward  her  as  the  father 
did  toward  his  prodigal  son,  and  will  be  glad 
to  welcome  her  back  into  the  democratic  fold. 
I  agr^e  with  Washington  in  his  expressions 
with  reference  to  Christianity.  You  are  not 
going  to  have  peace  in  this  world  based  upon 
fear.  You  are  not  going  to  have  peace  based 
upon  the  force  of  arms.  We  will  have  peace, 
if  and  v'hen  it  comes,  based  upon  those  great 
fundamental  principles  laid  down  by  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  and  which  constitute  the 
bedrock  of  American  Institutions. 

We  are  told  in  Holy  Writ  that  the  Saviour 
was  once  asleep  upon  the  Sea  of  Galilee  when 
there  burst  forth  a  great  storm.  It  seemed 
for  a  time  as  if  heaven  and  earth  and  sea  and 
sky  were  mingled  in  one  implacable  chaos. 
The  Disciples  awoke  the  sleeping  Saviour  and 
told  him  they  were  lost.  He  addressed  the 
troubled  elements  and  said,  "Peace;  be  still." 
The  Bible  tells  us  that  "the  wind  ceased  and 
there  was  a  great  calm."  That  is  the  only 
force  that  can  bring  permanent  peace  to  this 
world  today.  It  cannot  be  enforced  by  mili- 
tary power. 

Throughout  the  centuries  past  men  like 
Caesar,  Napoleoi.,  Hitler,  Mussolini,  Stalin, 
and  others  have  risen  to  power,  flourished, 
and  passed  away,  but  not  one  has  been  able 
to  force  his  will  even  upon  his  own  people 
long  at  a  time.  When  peace  comes  the  dic- 
tator fades  away.  When  we  can  muster  the 
public  opinion  of  the  world  behind  the  ideas 
of  peace  we  can  lead  the  nations  of  the  earth 
into  a  new  day  of  peace  and  international 
understanding. 

When  we  can  say  to  the  Hitlers,  the  Musso- 
llnls,  and  the  Stalins,  "You  are  not  running 
things";  say  to  the  large  oil  companies,  finan- 
cial overlords,  and  to  all  the  other  selfish  in- 
terests, "You  are  not  rimning  this  earth," 
then  we  may  emerge  from  this  conflict  and 
restore  peace  to  a  troubled  world. 

I  would  hate  to  think  I  am  going  to  live  the 
rest  of  my  life  in  a  world  that  will  have  a 
crepe  on  practically  every  doorknob;  that 
wUl  have  every  park  and  public  place  filled 
with  the  maimed,  the  blind,  the  wounded, 
and  disabled  victims  of  another  conflict. 
These  young  men.  these  boy  scouts  who  sit 
before  me.  will  have  other  Issues  to  settle, 
other  problems  to  solve  in  building  a  greater 
country  and  promoting  a  finer  life.  I  believe 
with  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  when  she  said: 


"Weep    not    for    vanished    ages,   with    ihelr 

great  heroic  men. 
Who  live  on  history's  pages  or  dwell  in  the 

poet's  pen; 
For  the  grandest  times  are  before  vis,  and  the 

world  is  yet  to  see 
The  noblest  worth  of  this  old  earth  In  the 

men  that  are  to  be." 

It  may  be  that  the  airplane  Is  the  har- 
binger of  world  peace;  that  it  will  put  an  end 
to  wars  between  nations  that  are  separated 
by  bodies  of  water.  Let  us  hope  it  may  help 
to  usher  in  that  golden  age  of  which  Tenny- 
son dreamed  when  he  said: 

"I  dipt  Into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye 

could  see. 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and   all  the 
wonders  that  would  be; 

"Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argo- 
sies of  magic  sails. 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down 
with  costly  bales; 

"Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and 

there  raln'd  a  ghastly  dew 
For  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the 
central  blue; 

"Far  along   the   world-wide   whisper   of  the 

south  wind  rushing  warm. 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging 
thro'  the  thunderstorm; 

"Till  the  war  drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and 

the  battle  flags  were  furl'd 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation 
of  the  world; 

"There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold 

a  fretful  realm  in  awe. 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  In 
universal  law." 
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LETTER  FROM  I.  R.  KELSO.  MEMBER  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  in- 
ternational convention  of  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  7,  1941: 

Cape  Girardeau.  Mo.,  May  13.  1941. 
Hon.  Orville  Zimmerman. 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Zimmerman  :  Newspaper 
stories  regarding  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
on  war,  by  the  International  Convention  of 
Disciples  of  Christ,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  May 
7.  are  very  misleading  unless  the  reader  is 
familiar  with  all  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances attending  the  alleged  action  of  the 
convention  in  adopting  said  so-called  reso- 
lution on  war. 


The  facta  relative  to  the  alleged  adopuon 
of  said  so-called  resolution  on  war.  by  the 
International  Convention  of  Disciples  of 
Christ  at  St  Louis.  Mo.,  on  May  7.  1941,  may 
be  stated  substantially  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  International  ConvenUon  of 
Disciples  of  Christ,  is  not  a  delegate  conven- 
tion. That  ministers  of  Christ,  and  other 
Christian  leaders,  have  the  right  to  freely  and 
fully  discuss  all  great  questions  that  affect 
the  lives  of  the  people,  of  a  community,  of 
the  Nation,  or  of  the  world,  in  the  light  of 
Christian  principles,  but  they  do  not  have 
the  right  to  ask  for  a  vote  in  support  of  the 
views  of  any  individual  or  group  of  Individ- 
uals, and  when  such  a  vote  is  taken,  it  means 
nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  those  actually  voting  In  favor  of 
or  against  the  proposition.  That  the  Inter- 
national Convention  of  Disciples  of  Christ  Is 
not  authorized  to  do  anything  which  might 
be  construed  as  intending  to  Interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  congregational  autonomy  of 
the  Disciples  of  Christ. 

2.  That  approximately  14  percent  of  the 
6.250  persons  registered  at  said  St.  Louis  con- 
vention voted  in  favor  of  adopting  said  so- 
called  resolution  on  war;  and  that  approxi- 
mately the  same  percenuge  of  the  number 
of  persons  registered  voted  against  said  so- 
called  resolution  on  war.  That  the  vote  on 
said  so-called  resolution  was  so  close  that 
the  president  of  the  convention,  of  his  own 
motion,  called  for  a  division,  and  upon  a 
rising  vote  of  those  In  favor  of  the  adoption 
of  said  so-called  resolution,  and  those  egalnst 
said  motion,  declared  the  motion  carried. 

3.  That  said  so-called  resolution  on  war, 
was  submitted  to  and  acted  on  by  the  con- 
vention, contrary  to  and  In  violation  of  sec- 
tion 2  article  V  of  the  constitution  printed 
at  page  209  of  the  convention  program,  copy 
of  which  Is  marked  "Exhibit  A"  and  hereto 
attached  for  convenience  and  ease  of  refer- 
ence. 

4.  That  said  so-called  resolution  was  sub- 
mitted to  and  acted  on  by  the  convention 
contrary  to  and  in  violation  of  the  rules  and 
practice  of  the  convention  in  the  matter  of 
handling  of  resolutions  in  the  St.  Louis  con- 
vention, printed  at  page  37  of  the  Conven- 
tion Program,  copy  of  which  is  marked  ex- 
hibit "B"  and  hereto  attached  for  conven- 
ience and  ease  of  reference. 

5.  That  said  so-called  resolution  on  war 
was  acted  on  contrary  to  the  constitution 
and  rules  governing  the  handling  of  resolu- 
tions in  the  St.  Louis  convention  (exbibiu 
"A"  and  "B").  in  this: 

(a)  TTiat  said  so-called  resolution  on  war 
was  not  submitted  within  the  24-hcur  limit 
fixed  by  the  International  Convention  of 
Disciples  of  Christ  for  the  handling  of  resolu- 
tions and  other  matters  of  business  coming 
before  the  convention.  That  said  so-called 
resolution  on  war  was  not  submitted  until 
after  the  subcommittees  of  the  committee 
on  recommendations  had  completed  their 
work  and  most  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  recommendations  had  gone  home, 

(b)  That  only  24  of  the  84  members  who 
had  participated  In  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee on  recommendations  were  present  at  the 
meeting  which  was  held  about  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  on  May  6.  That  said  24  members 
present  at  said  meeting  had  remained  at  the 
convention  after  all  of  the  business  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  on  recommenda- 
tions had  been  completed  In  conformity  with 
the  constitution  and  practice  of  the  conven- 
tion, to  take  care  of  matters  of  emergency, 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
2.  article  V  of  the  constitution  (exhibit  "A") 
hereto  attached. 

(c)  That  the  president  of  the  convention 
was  never  requested  to  rule,  and  did  not  rule. 
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that  the  subject  matter  of  said  so-called 
resolution  was  to  be  handled  by  the  skeleton 
eopunlttee  on  recommendations  as  an  emer- 
gency within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution 
of  the  convention,  prior  to  Its  submission  to 
Mid  skeleton  committee  on  recommenda- 
tions. 

(d)  That  the  skeleton  committee  of  only 
94  members  received  taid  alleged  resolution 
about  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  May  6. 
long  after  the  expiration  of  the  24-hour  limit, 
and  after  most  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  recommendations  had  gone  home. 
That  17  of  said  skeleton  committee  voted  in 
favor  of  recommtndii^  said  so-called  resolu- 
tion, and  7  vote<i  against  recommending  said 
•o-called  resolution,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
•  petition  and  sometimes  referred  to  as  a 
resolution. 

(e)  That  the  President  of  the  convention 
was  never  permitted  to  rule  that  said  so- 
called  resolution  should  be  handled  as  an 
emergency  resolution 

0.  That  copy  of  said  so-called  resolution 
en  war  which  was  submitted  to  and  acted 
on  contrary  to  and  in  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution, rules,  and  practices  of  the  Inter- 
national Convention  of  Disciples  of  Christ,  as 
•foresaid,  is  marked  "Exhibit  C"  and  hereto 
attached  for  convenience  and  ease  of  refer- 
ence. 

That  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  those 
voting  In  favor  of  adopting  said  resolution, 
the  general  secreoury  of  the  international  con- 
vention wired  the  President  of  the  United 
States  calling  attention  to  said  resolution  and 
the  action  thereon. 

7.  That  on  May  8.  i941  the  writer,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  recommenda- 
tions at  the  St  Louis  convention  of  the 
International  Convention  of  Disciples  of 
Christ,  sent  a  night  letter  to  Hon.  Stephen  T, 
Barly  relative  to  the  above  matters,  copy  of 
which  is  marked  "Exhibit  D"  and  hereto 
attached  as  a  matter  of  information  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  telegram 
sent  by  the  general  secretary  of  the  conven- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

8.  That  In  the  light  of  all  of  the  attending 
facts  and  circtmastanres  It  Is  clear  that,  in 
the  closing  hour  of  the  last  business  session 
of  the  International  Convention  of  Disciples 
of  Christ  at  St  Louis  on  May  7,  approxi- 
mately 1^  percent  of  the  number  registered 
at  said  convention  did  contrary  to  and  in 
violation  of  the  constitution,  rules,  and  prac- 
tices of  said  convention  vote  In  favor  of  said 
■o-called  reeolutlon  on  war,  and  that  the 
same  was  adopttfd  by  a  narrow  margin;  that 
■aid  vote  Is  merely  the  expression  of  an 
opinion  of  approximately  100  individuals  who 
voted  In  favor  of  said  so-called  resolution, 
and  the  expression  of  an  opinion  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  who  voted  against 
the  adoption  of  raid  resolution. 

The  above  and  foregoing  facts  are  respect- 
fully submitted  'or  cotislderation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  telegram  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  by  the  general  secretary 
of  the  convention  relative  to  the  action  of 
the  convention  on  the  question  of  war. 
Tours  truly, 

I.  R.  Kzuo, 
Member  of  Committee   on   Recom- 
mendttiona  at  the  St.  Louis  Con- 
vention 0/  the  International  Con- 
vention of  Disciples  of  Christ. 

KXMUUT    A 
OOKSTTTtmoM 

Article  V— Committees 

Bac.  9.  Committee  on  Recommendations. — 
T^iroughout  the  annual  assembly  there  shall 
■It  from  day  to  day,  with  power  to  appoint 
■ubcommlttees,  a  Committee  on  Recommen- 
dations, which  shall  receive  such  reports  of 


the  various  general  agencies  as  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  the  convention;  shall  analyze 
and  Bcrulinlze  such  reports^^ahall  make  such 
recommendations  regarding  said  boards  as  it 
deems  wise;  and  shall  submit  the  same  to  the 
convention.  To  such  committee  all  resolu- 
tions and  other  business  shall  be  referred 
without  debate.  It  is  ordered,  however,  that 
no  resolution  or  matter  of  business,  except 
matters  of  emergency,  shall  be  considered  by 
the  International  convention  unless  it  has 
been  presented  to  the  convention  in  time  to 
reach  the  Committee  on  Recommendations  at 
least  24  hours  before  the  last  biuiness  session 
of  the  convention  Is  scheduled  to  begin.  The 
presiding  officer  shall  rule  whether  the  reso- 
lution proposed  is  an  emergency  resolution 
or  not.  It  shall  report  at  each  dally  busi- 
ness session  of  the  convention;  and  each  item 
of  business  so  reported  shall  be  approved  or 
disapproved,  or  recommitted  to  It  by  the  con- 
vention to  be  revised  and  again  reported. 


ExHisrr  B 

RANDLTNC  OF  RESOLUTIONS  IN  THE  ST.  LOTTIS 
CONVENTION 

The  Denver  Intematlotuil  Convention 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  no  resolution  or  matter  of 
business  except  matters  of  emergency  will  be 
considered  by  the  International  convention 
unless  it  has  been  presented  to  the  conven- 
tion in  time  to  reach  the  committee  on 
recommendations  at  least  24  hours  before  the 
last  business  session  of  the  convention  is 
scheduled  to  begin." 

In  conformity  with  this  resolution  and  the 
practice  followed  subsequently,  all  organi- 
zations or  individuals  desiring  to  submit  reso- 
lutions for  the  consideration  of  the  St.  Louis 
International  convention  were  requested  to 
reduce  same  to  writing  and  file  the  resolution 
with  the  undersigned  on  or  before  April  21. 

Resolutions  which  may  arise  after  April  21 
must  be  filed  by  Tuesday,  May  6.  to  prevent 
such  resolution  being  carried  over  until  next 
year's  convention  without  action  thereon. 

As  last  year,  the  text  of  each  resolution  to 
be  considered  by  the  convention  will  be 
placed  in  the  bands  of  each  delegate  attend- 
ing the  business  sessions. 

Graham  Frank, 
General  Secretary.  Interiuitional 
Convention  of  Disciples  of  Christ. 


ExHiBrr  C 

LXVm.  Resolution  regarding  America's 
participation  in  the  war.  reading  as  follows: 

'The  international  convention  of  Disciples 
of  Christ  respectfully  and  earnestly  petition 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  use  the 
great  powers  of  his  office  to  keep  this  Nation 
out  of  the  itfar  now  raging  in  E'uope,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  We  make  bold  to  present  this 
petition  in  view  of  the  President's  repeated 
and  solemn  pledges  assuring  the  country 
that  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
would  not  become  Involved  In  the  war 

"We  note  with  anxious  apprehension  that 
the  policy  of  aid  to  Britain  has  carried  the 
Nation  to  the  brink  of  belligerent  participa- 
tion, and  that  the  cotutry  and  the  President 
now  face  a  crucial  and  Irrevocable  decision 
which  win  profoundly  afTect  the  destiny  of 
America.  We  believe  that  this  is  not 
America's  war.  We  affirm  our  conviction  that 
America's  responsibility  to  the  civilization  of 
the  future  requires  maintenance  of  her  own 
peace  and  the  preservation  of  her  democratic 
way  of  life. 

"The  embroilment  of  oxa  country  in  the 
conflict  which  is  itself  devastating  civiliza- 
tion will  only  add  fuel  to  the  flames  by 
spreading  and  cruelly  prolonging  the  war  and 
inviting  to  otir  own  land  the  cliaos  In  which 
the  war  will  surely  leave  the  nations  which 
are   participating    in    It.    We    Implore    the 


President  to  revive  the  role  of  mediator  for 
himself  and  our  Nation,  and  to  adopt  no  fur- 
ther policy  in  aid  to  Britain  which  will  carry 
the  hazard  of  involvement  in  the  war.  The 
American  people  are  overwhelmingly  opposed 
to  belligerent  participation,  and  we  look  with 
grave  foreboding  upon  any  action  by  the  Gov- 
ernment which  will  plunge  a  divided  Nation 
Into  a  war  which  is  not  America's  war." 

The  committee  on  recommendations 
recommends  that  the  resolution  be  approved 
with  the  following  words  deleted,  "We  believe 
that  this  is  not  America's  war"  and  (at  the 
close)  "which  Is  not  America's  war";  and 
further  recommends  that  the  resolution  be 
telegraphed  to  President  Roosevelt  Immedi- 
ately by  the  secretary  of  the  convention. 
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Prepare  To  Meet  the  Tax  Collector 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  DEWEY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  27, 1941 


ADDRESS    OP   HON.    CHARLES    8.   DEWEY, 
OP  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  tc  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  submit  a  speech  entitled  "Prepare  To 
Meet  the  Tax  Collector,"  which  I  deliv- 
ered before  the  Women's  Finance  Forum, 
on  May  22,  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chi- 
cago, 111.: 

Madam  President,  distinguished  guests, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  It  has  always  been 
my  belief  that,  fundamentally,  the  soundest 
economists  in  the  United  States  are  the 
women  folk.  Ours  has  always  been  a  coun- 
try of  homes.  And  the  budget  director- 
treasurer  of  practically  every  home  Is  the 
housewife.  The  husband  may  be  the  bread- 
winner, but  It  Is  the  wife  who  generally  de- 
termines how  the  Income  can  be  spent  with 
the  maximum  possible  benefits  for  the  en- 
tire family. 

She  budgets  the  Income,  however  small,  to 
pay  the  rent  or  to  pay  on  a  mortgage,  to  buy 
the  food  and  other  necessities  of  life,  and  to 
see  that  the  children  are  clad  and  educated. 
She  Is  realistic.  She  knows  that  over  a  long 
period  of  time  expenditures  cannot  exceed 
Income.  She  realizes  that  one  must  be  ad- 
Justed  to  the  other.  The  American  standard 
of  living  and  the  thousands  of  happy  homes 
in  our  great  country  are  evidence  abundant 
that  the  American  women  have  succeeded  In 
their  tasks. 

With  this  belief  in  mind,  I  am  particularly 
happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  a 
group  of  women  who  are  studying  the  broader 
fields  of  finance,  and  particularly  so  at  a  time 
when  the  people  are  about  to  be  burdened 
with  unprecedented  taxes  to  support  un- 
precedented Federal  expenditures. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  make  a  partisan  speech, 
but  I  cannot  help  but  state  I  have  not  been 
in  agreement  with  many  of  the  financial  poli- 
cies of  the  present  administration.  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  been  extravagant  and  wasteful. 
Liu-ge  appropriations  have  been  made  with 
little  or  no  thought  as  to  how  the  money 
might  be  raised.  We  are  Just  beginiUng  to 
face  realities.  The  "blank  check"  era  may 
have  been  glorious,  but  we  must  now  pre- 
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pare  to  meet  the  tax  collector.  Your  Govern- 
ment will  shortly  be  aiklng  you  to  pay  the 
heaviest  taxes  In  all  our  history. 

Even  though  Congress  enacts  the  pending 
tax  legislation  to  raise  W.SOO.OOO.OOO  In  addi- 
tional revenue,  the  $12,700,000,000  of  tax 
revenue  in  1942  wiU  still  be  $6,300,000,000 
short  of  the  estimated  expenditures  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

I  believe  that  today,  when  our  national 
deiense  needs  are  tremendous,  deliberate  ef- 
forts shoulc.  be  made  to  eliminate  or  substan- 
tially reduce  expenditures  for  items  not 
essential  for  our  defense.  If  the  Govern- 
ment shows  a  willingness  to  economize,  the 
American  people  will  gladly  make  sacrifices 
in  tax  payments  for  the  security  of  our  free 
country. 

It  Is  very  rare  Indeed  that  any  politician 
recommends  a  reduction  In  the  appropria- 
tion for  his  department  or  bureau.  Time  and 
again  they  appear  before  the  committees  of 
Congress  to  recommend  an  Increase  in  this 
item  or  that  item  in  the  appropriation  bill 
for  their  particular  department.  Congress 
does  not  need  to  Invite  them.  They  will 
come  voluntarily.  But,  unfortunately,  they 
do  not  voluntarily  comb  to  suggest  possible 
reductions.  In  fact,  Ccjngress  finds  It  diffi- 
cult to  get  any  cooperaljlon  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  for  reducing 
expenditures. 

W^hen  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ap- 
peared before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee he  stated  that  he  believed  approximately 
$1,000,000,000  could  be  saved  In  the  non- 
essential expenditures.  He  was  asked  to  rec- 
ommend specific  items  for  elimination  or 
reduction.  It  was  a  legitimate  request,  par- 
ticularly inasmuch  as  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  prepiares  the  Budget  and 
Congress  acts  on  the  Budget  recommenda- 
tions. But,  as  you  may  I  know,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  refused  to  make  any  specific 
Budget  reduction  recomibendatlons. 

It  Is  most  unfortunat^  when  we  have  of- 
ficials of  Government  always  ready  and  will- 
ing— all  too  ready  and  wjlllng — to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  as  to  where  more 
money  can  be  spent,  tut  never  ready  and 
willing  to  make  any  recojmmendations  where 
money  may  be  saved.  The  only  possible  way 
to  obtain  economies  is  lor  you.  the  people, 
to  demand  it  and  when  your  demand  becomes 
loud  enough  It  will  be  heeded.  You  are  deal- 
tog  with  politicians  who,  in  the  last  analysis, 
are  subject  to  your  will. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  will  seriously  con- 
tend that  our  national  fljnanclal  condition  is 
sound,  cont-lderlng  that  Our  public  debt  ap- 
proaches $50,000,000,000  pind  that  we  find  it 
necessary  today  to  build;  up  and  maintain  a 
large  defense  machinery.  We  could  have 
been  more  economical  during  these  last  several 
years,  and  I  think  we  would  have  been  had 
the  people  themselves  taken  a  greater  Interest 
In  the  Government's  financial  affairs  and  had 
we  had  balanced  representation  in  Congress. 
These  two  factors:  (1)  absence  of  balanced 
representation  In  Congress,  and  (2)  lack  of 
public  interest  in  sound  governmental  finan- 
cial policies  are.  In  my  opinion,  the  two  basic 
causes  for  our  present-day  situation. 

As  you  know,  during  the  last  several  years 
and  even  today,  the  minority  party  in  Con- 
gress Is  numerically  weak.  I  could  point  out 
Innumerable  Instances  where  the  minority 
party  endeavored  to  ellmSnate  or  reduce  items 
of  appropriation.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  appropriation  bill,  which  passed  the 
House  last  week,  is  the  most  recent  example. 
Amendments  were  repeatedly  offered  from  the 
floor  to  reduce  appropriations  only  to  be  de- 
feated by  the  overwhelming  majority.  The 
minority  does  not  have  sufficient  votes  even 
to  force  a  compromise. 

In  a  two-party  system  of  government,  such 
as  exists  In  the  United  States,  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  people  are  served  when  there  is 
a  balanced  representaticin  In  Congress.    The 


very  best  results  are  obtained  when  there  Is 
almost  an  equality  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  or  when  one  of  the  Houses  is  Demo- 
cratic and  the  other  Republican. 

Today  there  are  only  28  Republican  Sena- 
tors out  of  a  total  of  93,  and  162  Republican 
Congressmen  out  of  435.  The  numerical 
strength  of  the  minority  is  such  that  it  can 
seldom,  if  ever,  block  any  proposed  legislation 
which  Is  not  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  con- 
stituency. I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
minority  Is  powerless.  It  has  done  much  lor 
informing  the  people  on  issues  and  for  mold- 
ing public  opinion.  I  merely  wish  to  point 
out  how  an  overwhelming  majority  operates 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  people.  Moreover, 
it  must  lie  admitted  that  on  a  percentage 
basis  the  membership  in  Congress  is  not  an 
accurate  measure  of  the  public  will  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  last  election,  when  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  polled  27,000,000  votes  and  the 
Republican  Party  22,000,000.  On  a  oasis  of 
that  vote,  the  minority  interests  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  do  not  really  have  the  repre- 
sentation In  Congress  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. 

It  is  more  or  less  Inevitable  that  when  a 
majority  is  overwhelming  that  it  tends  to 
throw  discretion  to  the  winds.  It  Ignores  the 
wishes  of  the  minority.  It  refuses  to  listen 
to  its  warnings  and  gives  no  consideration  to 
its  recommendations.  Such  a  majority  does 
what  it  wishes,  when  It  wishes,  and  how  It 
wishes.  And,  I  think  you  will  agree,  this 
factor  explains  why  we  are  today  faced  with 
a  large  public  debt  and  why  we  have  been 
without  a  long-range  fiscal  policy. 

The  other  contributing  factor  has  been  the 
lack  of  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  people 
themselves.  If  you  think  back  twoscor^  years, 
there  was  a  time  that  our  forebears  gave  some 
part  of  their  life  to  public  service.  Titles  of 
some  sort — "Judge."  "Senator,"  "Congress- 
man," or  "Sheriff" — were  quite  common  among 
businessmen.  They  entered  public  service  at 
a  personal  sacrifice  and  out  of  a  high  sense 
of  duty.  They  realized  the  necessity  of  help- 
ing to  guide  their  local  and  national  govern- 
ments If  their  own  affairs  and  private  inter- 
ests as  citizens  were  to  be  safeguarded.  In 
those  days  men  and  women  of  stature,  abil- 
ity, and  high  purpose  made  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  running  of  the  Government. 

With  the  advent  of  the  great  Industrial 
revolution  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  interest  in  politics  ceased  to  exist. 
The  industrial  revolution  produced  oppor- 
tunities to  amass  private  wealth.  The  public 
mind  turned  to  business  affairs,  and  a  re- 
grettable Indifference  to  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment developed.  The  people  were  not 
concerned  about  such  things  as  taxes,  be- 
cause at  that  time  the  normal  growth  of  the 
country  provided  such  great  Income  that 
even  low  taxes  produced  sufficient  revenue. 

The  last  war  brought  a  tax  conscloiisness 
among  certain  groups  of  our  people.  The 
costs  of  war  necessitated  new  and  additional 
taxes.  During  the  prosperotis  1920'S:  as  you 
will  recall,  some  relief  in  taxation  was  given. 

Since  1930  the  tax  burden  has  been  grad- 
ually growing.  I  regret  to  be  the  bearer  of 
bad  tidings,  but,  to  use  a  slang  expression. 
Insofar  as  taxes  are  concerned,  "you  ain't  seen 
nothing  yet."  The  1941  tax  measure,  now 
under  consideration  in  Congress,  Introduces 
an  unprecedented  tax  burden  on  the  people. 
It  vein  bring  a  tax  consciousness  to  thou- 
sands of  our  people  who  formerly  had  neither 
conception  nor  interest  In  how  the  Federal 
Government  and  local  governments  obtained 
their  revenue. 

As  I  talk  to  you  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  in  executive  session,  writing  a  tax  bill  which 
will  be  levied  on  the  national  income  gained 
this  year,  1941.  Their  studies  will  result  In 
a  bin  for  taxes  which  will  reach  many  of  us 
on  March  15,  1942.  That  will  be  a  painful 
day.    And  It  behooves  every  man  and  woman 


to  commence  now  making  preparation  to 
meet  the  tax  collector.  For  most  of  us  these 
new  taxes  will  necessitate  a  subi^tantlal  re- 
adjustment in  our  standard  of  living,  and 
we  cannot  walv  until  March  15,  1942,  when 
the  tax  collector  knocks  at  the  door  for  his 
cash,  to  make  that  readjustment 

Before  turning  to  the  various  proposals 
for  embodiment  in  this  new  tax  bill  it  would 
probably  be  of  some  interest  to  examine  the 
legislative  procedure  by  which  this  bill  will 
reach  final  enactment.  As  most  of  you  are 
aware,  the  Treasury  Department,  alter 
budgeting  the  financial  requirements  for  the 
ensuing  years,  drafts  a  tentative  tax  bill  and 
sends  it  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
consideration  and  study.  The  Senate  cannot 
consider  a  tax  bill  until  the  House  has  acted. 

Our  Constitution  significantly  provides  that 
all  revenue  measures  n>ust  originate  in  the 
House  of  Reprtsentativps,  which  body  is 
closest  to  the  people.  This  provision  in  our 
Constitution  indicates  that  the  founding 
fathers  recognized  that  "the  power  to  tax  is." 
as  Chief  Justice  Marshall  at  one  time  stated 
it.  "the  power  to  destroy  ' 

When  the  proposed  tax  legislation  reaches 
the  House  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  immediately  assigns 
the  bill  to  the  Committee  en  Ways  and 
Means,  which  is  probably  the  most  important 
committee  of  the  House.  The  committee 
then  proceeds  to  hold  public  hearings.  Wit- 
nesses appear  before  the  c<immittee  to  express 
their  views  on  the  different  items  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  and  to  make  their  respective 
recommendations. 

If  any  of  you  visit  Washington  when  Con- 
'gress  is  in  session  and  the  Ways  and  Meer^ 
Committee  is  holding  bf>arings,  it  wcu'd  be 
well  worth  your  time  to  rpend  several  hours 
listening  to  these  proceedings.  The  commit- 
tee Is  composed  of  25  members — 15  Demccrats 
and  10  Republicans.  They  sit  like  Judges 
behind  a  long,  curved  bar  in  the  beautiful 
room  belonging  to  that  committee.  The  wit- 
nesses are  called  and  stand  before  the  mem- 
bers, and,  with  great  formality,  present  their 
case. 

A  witness  is  generally  permitted  to  proceed 
without  Interruption,  but  any  member  of  the 
committee  may  request  the  chairman  for  per- 
mission to  stop  the  witness  In  the  course  of 
his  statement  In  order  to  ask  him  a  question. 
After  the  witness'  statement  is  concluded, 
the  actual  questioning  begins.  Each  member 
of  the  committee  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
examine  the  witness. 

Not  only  private  citizens  appear  as  wit- 
nesses. Members  of  the  Cabinet  appear,  as 
well  as  representatives  from  the  different 
executive  departments  and  other  Members 
of  Congress.  These  hearings  may  continue 
dally  for  several  weeks.  When  the  commit- 
tee Is  satisfied  It  has  obtained  all  the  Infor- 
mation it  needs  and  that  all  interests  have 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
case  it  goes  Into  executive  session  from  which 
the  public  is  excluded.  In  executive  session 
the  members  vote  on  the  items  to  be  put  into 
the  bill  and  the  real  work  of  wriUng  the  bill 
commences. 

When  the  bill  is  completed  and  reported 
to  the  House,  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee appears  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
request  a  special  rule  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The 
Rules  Committee  is  the  legislative  traffic 
officei.  It  determines  the  program  for  the 
House,  and  it  naturally  gives  priority  to  bills 
having  the  greatest  political,  economic,  and 
social  significance. 

The  resolution  reported  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee determines  the  conditions  under 
which  a  bin  will  be  debated  and  considered 
on  the  floor.  It  will  report  what  is  known  as 
a  closed  rule  or  an  open  rule.  An  open  nile 
Is  one  which  permits  amendments  to  be 
offered  from  the  floor  by  the  Individual  Mem- 
bers, to  be  approved  or  rejected  by  the  entire 
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membership.  A  closed  rule,  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  one  which  precludes  any  amend- 
menta  being  offered  by  Individual  Members, 
although  It  generally  permits  amendments  to 
be  offered  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit* 
tee  Itself.  This  rule  Is  sometimes  known  as 
the  gag  rule.  In  that  the  House  Is  obliged  to 
accept  or  reject  a  bill  reported  by  a  commit- 
tee In  Its  entirety.     It  can  make  no  changes. 

In  all  probability  the  rule  which  the  Rules 
Committee  will  report  for  consideration  of 
the  pending  tax  legislation  will  be  a  closed 
rule.  That  seems  to  have  been  the  practice 
In  connection  with  previous  tax  measures. 
This  procedure  is  Justified  by  the  Hoiise  lead- 
ership on  the  grounds  that  any  tax  bill  Is 
extremely  technical,  with  many  interde- 
pendent provisions,  and  that  an  attempt  to 
write  into  the  bill  new  {jrovisions  when  It  Is 
being  debated  on  the  floor  may  serve  to  de- 
stroy whole  sections  of  the  measure. 

After  the  bill  haa  passed  the  Hotise  It  then 
goes  to  the  Senate  Finance  Conunittee  for 
consideration.  That  committee  will  again 
hold  hearings  and  report  the  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate. It  may  substantially  amend  the  House 
bill,  but  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  at  the 
most  only  minor  changes  will  be  made. 

While  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  have  attended  many  of 
tt«  sessions.  Three  methods  of  raising  almost 
I13.0e0.000 .000  from  the  citizens  and  busi- 
nesses of  the  United  States  are  being  consid- 
ered: (1)  heavy  taxes  on  business,  (2)  hid- 
den taxes  on  commodities,  commonly  known 
•a  excise  taxes,  and  (3)  personal  income  and 
estate  taxes. 

I  will  not  go  into  a  detailed  explanation  of 
the  tax  on  business.  It  Is  of  Interest,  how- 
ever, that  the  Governor  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  Mr.  Leon  Henderson,  of  the 
Price  Stabilization  Committee,  both  of  whom 
appeared  as  witnesses,  are  strong  advocates 
of  this  form  of  tax.  They  believe  that  moat 
Industries  will  be  exceptionally  prosperous 
because  of  the  national-defense  orders,  and 
that  by  taxing  away  all  but  an  insignificant 
portion  of  their  profits  they  believe  huge 
sums  of  tax  revenue  will  be  obtained  with  a 
minimum  of  effort  and  expense  of  collec- 
tion. 

One  readily  appreciates  the  merit  of  the 
suggestion,  for  no  one  of  us  believes  that  in- 
dustries should  be  permitted  to  make  enor- 
mous war  profits.  On  the  other  hand,  in  ap- 
pljring  this  tax  great  care  must  be  exercised 
In  writing  the  formula  and  fixing  the  rate 
that  the  tax  does  not  operate  to  binder  the 
Dormal  growth  of  small  businesses  in  the 
United  States.  And.  I  am  frank  to  say,  I  am 
most  Interested  in  encouraging  small  busi- 
ness. It  is  the  "little  businessman"  who  Is 
the  backbone  of  our  economy.  He  suffered 
from  the  very  unwise  undistributed  profits 
tax,  you  wiU  recaU,  and  I  insist  that  the  busi- 
ness-tax formulas  be  arrived  at  in  such  a 
manner  so  as  not  to  hinder  small -business 
development. 

A  second  group  advocate  a  broadening  of 
the  Federal  excise  taxes.  They  believe  that 
because  of  high  wages  and  Intense  industrial 
activity  Induced  by  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram, the  American  public  will  go  on  a  spend- 
ing spree  and  cause  an  inflation  through  their 
demands  for  consumption  goods.  Therefore, 
this  group  advocates  a  high  tax  on  luxury 
Items,  automobiles,  radios,  refrigerators. 
They  contend  that  through  this  system  not 
only  win  the  Government  collect  a  large 
amount  of  revenue  but  the  tax  will  also  oper- 
ate to  curtail  the  public  demand  for  these 
articles.  It  was  also  pointed  out  to  the  com- 
mittee that  this  tax  can  be  made  to  serve  as  a 
brake  on  the  ordinary  consumption  of  articles 
made  from  materials,  such  as  alutmlnum  and 
steel,  necessary  for  defense  purposes. 

Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  excise 
taxes.  As  you  know,  our  existing  law  pro- 
Tides  fsr  excise  taxes  on  a  number  of  com- 
modities, such  as  gasoline,  tobacco,  automo- 
bile*, telegrams,  etc.     These  taxes  bring  In 


a  larger  revenue  than  any  other  single  tax, 
and  they  are  easy  to  collect. 

However,  the  excise  tax  has  two  very  Im- 
portant disadvantages.  One  is  that  the  peo- 
ple do  not  realize  they  pay  it,  for  the  tax  is 
hidden  in  the  price  of  the  article  purchased. 
When  the  politician  Is  finally  forced  to  levy 
new  taxes,  this  tjrpe  of  tax  is  Invariably  the 
type  he  likes.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
"this  form  of  taxation  is  always  useful  as  it 
gets  the  feathers  out  of  the  goose  with  the 
least  squawking."  As  I  stated  a  little  while 
ago,  the  only  way  we  are  ever  going  to  elimi- 
nate Government  extravagance  is  by  the  peo- 
ple squawking.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  people  should  know  exactly  how  much 
they  must  contribute  to  the  expense  of  gov- 
ernment. If  they  were  "tax  conscious,"  the 
politicians  In  Washington  would  be  less  gen- 
erous in  the  appropriations. 

The  excise  tax  has  another  disadvantage 
which  I  think  should  be  taken  Into  account, 
and  that  Is  that  It  is  not  based  upon  the 
ability  to  pay  principle  but  rather  falls 
heaviest  on  the  lower  and  middle  Income 
groups.  In  other  words,  the  average  citizen 
Is  the  consumer.  And  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned lest  the  taxes  become  more  than  he 
can  possibly  bear.  Moreover,  I  want  the 
average  citizen  to  know  he  pays  taxes  rather 
than  have  them  hidden  in  his  articles  of 
purchase. 

A  third  group  recommends  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  M<:ans  use  a  combina- 
tion of  taxes:  (1)  a  tax  on  business  sufficient 
to  take  from  this  branch  of  our  economy  all 
excess  war  profits;  (2)  a  moderately  heavy  tax 
on  a  limited  number  of  consumption  Items, 
the  manufacture  of  which  might  seriously 
Interfere  with  national-defense  production; 
and  (3)  a  broadening  of  the  personal  Income 
tax  base  by  reducing  the  exemptions  and  by 
Increasing  the  tax  rates  themselves  on  per- 
sonal Income  and  estates.  It  is  urged  that 
by  a  combination  of  these  three  the  best 
balanced  system  of  obtaining  tax  revenue 
will  be  afforded.  It  is  really  an  extension  of 
our  present  tax  system,  and  it  is  my  personal 
belief  that  the  theories  of  this  last  group  will 
prevail  when  the  bill  Is  finally  written. 

But  no  matter  what  system  Is  finally  de- 
cided upon,  the  administration  intends  to 
collect  $13,000,000,000.  or  more,  out  of  the 
national  Income  of  1941.  Our  people  must 
now  prepare  to  meet  the  tax  collector.  I  can- 
not emphasize  this  too  strongly  and  too 
often.  The  effect  of  these  new  taxes,  what- 
ever system  is  adopted,  is  certain  to  compel 
each  and  every  one  of  us  to  pay  to  the  tax 
collector  sums  of  money,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, which  we  have  heretofore  set  aside  as 
saviziigs  for  a  vacation  or  for  some  other 
family  purpose.  It  might  Just  as  well  be 
understood  today  that  our  whole  psychology 
of  living  must  undergo  a  change.  The  tax 
burden  will  be  such  that  all  of  us  must  make 
a  readjustment  in  our  standard  of  living. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  bother  you  with  too 
many  figures,  but  in  order  to  give  you  an  Idea 
of  what  may  be  expected  I  will  quote  a  few 
taxes  that  those  of  ordinary  Income  will  have 
to  meet  under  the  proposal  the  committee  Is 
presently  considering. 

Let  lis  take  as  an  example  a  single  person 
and  a  married  couple  without  children.  Seri- 
ous consideration  is  being  given  to  reducing 
the  present  exemption  of  a  married  couple 
from  $2,000  to  $1,600.  and  to  reducing  the  ex- 
emption of  a  single  person  from  $800  to  $600. 
This  Is  advocated  on  the  theory  of  broaden- 
ing the  taxable  base. 

UndPr  the  present  law  a  married  man 
without  children  who  receives  a  total  salary 
of  $3,000.  pays  $31  Income  tax.  Under  the 
Treasury  Department  proposal,  he  would 
pay  $152.  If  he  should  decide  to  set  aside  a 
sufficient  sum  each  month,  beginning  with 
his  next  pay  in  June,  in  order  to  pay  this 
tax  when  It  becomes  due  on  March  15,  he 


would  have  to  put  afilde.  around  $16  each 
month. 

If  he  is  a  married  man  with  no  children 
with  a  salary  of  $4,000,  under  existing  law 
he  pays  an  Income  tax  of  $70.  Under  the 
proposed  law  he  will  have  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  tax  collector  next  March  with  $312. 
If  he  begins  next  month  to  set  aside  enough 
money  to  satisfy  the  collector,  whom  you 
will  find  anything  but  agreeable,  he  must  save 
approximately  $35  a  month. 

For  those  who  have  advanced  to  an  execu- 
tive position  and  receiving  a  salary  of  $6,000, 
his  tax  will  be  Increased  from  $150  to  $700. 
His  monthly  saving  for  the  eventful  day  of 
March  15  next  must  be  around  $77  a  month. 
Even  Congress  will  not  be  sparing  of  Itself 
under  the  new  tax  proposal.  Under  existing 
law  a  Member  of  Congress,  married,  with  no 
children,  pays  $528.  Under  the  pending  pro- 
posal he  will  be  obliged  to  pay  $1,628.  And 
he  must  save  at  least  $180  a  month  between 
now  and  next  March. 

While  It  Is  only  of  academic  Interest  to 
most  of  us,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  married 
man  whose  Income  is  $20,000  a  year.  Under 
the  Treasiu7's  recommendation  he  will  pay 
$4,800  personal  income  tax  and  must  set  aside 
around  $533  each  month  between  now  and 
next  March. 

The  point  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  em- 
phasize is  that  when  the  pending  tax  bill  la 
finally  passed  and  the  exact  rates  are  known, 
each  Individual  should  forecast  what  his  in- 
come tax  will  be  and  begin  Immediately  to 
accumulate  monthly  reserves  for  the  purpose. 
The  Government  Is  a  hard  tax  collector.  It 
will  demand  that  payment  be  made  on  the 
dot.  and  will  charge  you  a  6-percent  penalty 
if  you  delay  in  meeting  this  obligation  I 
believe  the  Treasury  Department  will,  m  due 
course,  put  on  a  campaign  of  Information  and 
Instruction  to  taxpayers.  But  what  I  fear  is 
that  our  good  fellow  citizens,  many  of  whom 
have  never  been  tax  conscloxjs.  will  be  shocked 
and  surprised  when  the  tax  collector  submits 
his  bill  and  will  not  be  prepared,  with  cash  on 
hand,  to  make  payment. 

This  new  tax  bill  will  require  sacrifices  of 
all  of  us.  It  win  usher  m  a  tax  consciousness. 
The  American  people  will  again  take  an  inter- 
est in  national  affairs.  Demands  for  economy 
will  be  stimulated.  While  we  must  now  pay 
the  costs  of  our  mistakes  of  yesterday  and  go 
through  this  painful  period  of  sacrifice,  I 
have  faith  in  the  American  people  and  our 
system  of  government  and  firmly  believe  that 
we  will  pass  through  this  era  of  upset  world 
conditions  and  emerge  an  even  greater  nation, 
purified  and  strengthenec'.  by  our  experience. 

While  we  are  preparing  to  meet  the  tax 
collector,  let  us  also  demand  that  the  admin- 
istration Itself  sacrifice  many  of  Its  expendi- 
tures not  essential  in  this  hour  of  crisis  for 
our  defense. 


California  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAuroRNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  27, 1941 


COMMENTS  PROM  VARIOUS  NEWSPAPERS 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  California  National  Youth 
Administration  has  earned  widespread 
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public  support  because  of  its  sane,  level- 
headed administration,  its  splendid  pro- 
gram, and  its  vital  contribution  to  na- 
tional defense.  The  newspapers  of  Cali- 
fornia have  been  among  the  first  to  rec- 
ognize the  able  and  sincere  efforts  of 
State  Administrator  Robert  Wayne  Burns 
and  his  staff  to  provide  the  youth  of 
California  with  work  experience  which 
will  enable  them  to  get  jobs  in  private 
industry.  From  among  the  hundreds  of 
newspaper  comments  available  I  have  se- 
lected a  few  which  f6llow: 

Long  Beach  Press  Telegram,  January  2, 
1941.  by  James  Arden  Allen:  A  vital  factor  in 
Long  Beach's  national  defense  preparation 
is  the  National  Youth  Administration,  which 
Is  giving  young  persons  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire experience  In  various  branches  of  de- 
fense-related industries,  without  competing 
with  private  enterprise. 

To  the  average  person  the  N.  T.  A.  long  has 
been  thought  of  as  a ;  program  carried  out 
only  In  the  schools.        ' 

But  the  program  In  the  schools  is  only  a 
part  of  the  National  Yc^uth  Administration's 
work  here. 

Slightly  more  than  500  students  in  Long 
Beach  schools  are  working  under  N.  Y.  A., 
while  876  youths  are  engaged  in  the  program 
outside  the  schools. 

Young  men  in  this;  program  are  being 
trained  so  that  they  cap  step  Into  vital  de- 
fense work — which  a  great  number  are  now 
doing. 

Young  women  are  rei:elvlng  experience  In 
mass  production  methods  In  sewing  and 
cooking,  and  are  being  trained  in  Red  Cross 
work.  Many  are  engaged  in  stenographic 
and  clerical  wcrk  in  various  offices  here. 

San  Luis  Obispo  Telegram-Tribune,  March 
29,  1941:  New  dormitories  and  mess  halls,  to- 
gether with  additional  administrative  offices, 
are  rapidly  nearlng  complletion  at  the  N.  Y.  A. 
Resident  Training  Center  situated  on  the 
California  Polytechnic  S<i:hool  campus.  These 
additions  will  accommodate  120  new  youth 
trainees  and  will  bring  the  total  enrollment 
of  the  project  to  230  boys.  Arrivals  will 
start  April  1.  and  April  1^  should  see  all  units 
completely  filled. 

Classes  in  aircraft  sl^ieet  metal,  welding, 
machine  shop,  radio,  a^d  drafting  are  of- 
fered by  the  school  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  Knott,  Dean  of  Industry,  for  4  hours 
a  day,  5  days  a  week. " 

Boys  are  selected  on  tile  basis  of  their  aptl- 
tud3  and  desire  for  orie  of  these  courses, 
while  the  instructors  furjnished  by  the  school 
are  men  selected  not  only  for  their  teaching 
ability  but  because  of  their  past  experience 
in  Industry  and  their  knowledge  of  the  exact 
type  of  training  that  Industry  requires. 
Length  of  time  necessaijy  to  complete  these 
courses  ranges  from  6  months  In  welding  to 
18  months  in  machine  shop,  with  the  ability 
of  the  individual  yov^th  lengthening  or 
shortening  the  time  required,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

Thus,  the  youths  assigned  to  this  project 
are  given  a  chance  to  develop  good  work 
habits  on  actual  Jobs  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  being  trained  fcr  employment  in  in- 
dustry. Their  enthvisiasm  and  appreciation 
of  what  is  being  offered  tihem  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  present 
group  are  attending  classes  from  4  a.  m.  to 
8  a.  m.  and  every  one  Volunteered  willingly 
for  this  early  morning  tiralnlng. 

Sacramento  Bee.  March  29,  1941,  by  Iceland 
Elam:  A  dual-purpose  program — one  that  is 
"going  to  bat"  for  national  defense  in  two 
ways  at  the  same  time — has  been  under  way 
for  sometime  at  the  State's  forest -service  sta- 
tion near  Davis.  Here,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  department  of  natural  resources,  the 
National  Youth  Administration  is  giving  213 
cupericr  California  youths  work  experience  so 


that  they  can  obtain  Jobs  In  defense  indus- 
tries. At  the  same  time  these  young  men  are 
building  equipment  for  actual  use  In  defense 
operations. 

There  are  dozens  of  boys  who  a  few  weeks 
before  hunted  for  a  Job — any  kind  of  a  Job — 
and  now  they  have  one  each  day  in  the  shops 
at  the  Davis  project.  From  here,  after  a  few 
months'  training,  they  are  placed  in  defense- 
industry  positions  or  take  up  work  in  private 
local  firms.  •  •  •  Thus  the  National 
Youth  workers  at  Davis  are  turning  out  a 
large  amcunt  of  equipment  which  the  State 
division  of  forestry  will  use  to  fight  flies  In 
the  State  forests — and  that  Is  important  also 
because  our  State  of  California  defense  plan 
calls   for   proper   forest   protection.     •     •     • 

All  the  time  these  boys  are  gaining  ex- 
perience to  take  such  Jobs  in  national-defense 
work  or  private  Industry,  they  are  ♦.urnlng 
out  hundreds  of  Jobs  for  the  division  of 
forestry. 

Stockton  Record.  March  12.  1941:  A  new 
contribution  to  national  defense — giving 
young  men  work  experience  in  metal  trades — 
has  been  undertaken  here  by  the  National 
Youth  Administration  and  went  into  opera- 
tion this  week  with  the  establishment  of  a 
sheet -metal  shop  at  625  East  Market  Sueet. 
•  •  •  Representing  an  investment  by  the 
Government  of  $700,  mostly  in  new  machin- 
ery, the  shop  will  provide  sheet-metal-work 
experience,  and  related  training  In  such  sub- 
jects as  blueprint  reading,  layout  work,  shop 
mathematics  and  the  use  and  operation  of 
power  machines.  Aircrsift  sheet  metal  and 
welding  also  are  subjects  for  training  in  the 
shop. 

Sacramento  Union,  February  9,  1941:  Col. 
Fred  C.  Nelson,  commanding  Sacramento 
Army  air  depot,  who  thought  the  N.  Y.  A. 
out-of -school  program  "worth  trying"  in  the 
engineering  department  on  the  field,  now  is 
"completely  sold"  on  the  plan  of  operation. 
He  said  yesterday,  ''111  admit  I  expected  quite 
a  few  hitches,  but  so  far  everything  has  gone 
^off^  smoothly  and  as  a  consequence,  a  tre- 
mendous problem  has  been  taken  off  our 
hands." 

Nelson  explained:  "You  see,  there  Is  such 
a  heavy  demand  for  airplane  mechanics  In 
Government  projects  and  private  Industry, 
that  the  supply  simply  is  not  forthcoming. 
We  can't  get  trained  men  and  we  can't  get 
apprentices,  because  civil  service  sets  up  re- 
quirements that  cannot  be  met  without 
previous  training 

"If  this  N.  Y.  A.  program  had  not  been 
Inaugurated  it  would  have  been  necessary 
for  us  to  open  a  special  employment  bureau 
and  a  training  school.  We  have  other  things 
to  do  that  I  deem  more  important,  so  you  can 
understand  why  I'm  so  appreciative  of  the 
N.  Y.  A.'s  handling  the  Job  for  us — both  the 
hiring  and  preparation  of  boys  for  future 
positions." 

Colonel  Nelson,  who  is  a  friendly  human 
being  rather  than  the  stern  military  type 
one  might  expect,  has  recommended  to 
V/ashington,  that  in  order  to  keep  produc- 
tion at  the  depot  up  to  requirements,  the 
program  should  be  expanded  to  take  in  500 
boys  and  that,  during  the  emergency,  these 
young  men  should  be  hired  as  soon  as  they 
have  satisfied  the  mechanics  of  their  ability 
to  take  over  regular  Jobs. 

Calexlco  Chronicle,  March  14,  1941,  by 
Dorian  Stout:  No  one  can  complain  that  the 
present  administration  has  not  achieved 
major  progress  in  the  field  of  prevention 
against  a  second  lost  generation.  Its  most 
conspicuous  success  has  been  the  ojjeratlon 
of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  the 
National  Youth  Administration.  •  •  • 
Calexlco  has  reason  to  know  that  the  N.  Y.  A. 
is  sound  in  purpose  and  sound  in  application. 
Broadly,  it  is  devised  to  train  youth  In  the 
mechanical  arts,  to  enable  jimbitlous  young- 
sters to  learn  a  trade  or  profession,  or  to  pur- 
sue an  education.  N.  Y.  A.  boys  and  girls 
contributed  effort   to   many   phases   of   the 


Desert  Cavalcade;  before  that  Its  enroUeea 
performed  many  of  the  smaller  Jobs  about 
the  city.  •  •  •  And  while  the  city  bene- 
fits, so  wUl  the  boys.  They  wUl  be  learning 
a  trade,  or  trades,  and  wlU  be  more  valuable 
to  themselves  and  to  prospective  employers. 
Here  is  a  splendid  opportunity  extended  by 
N.  Y.  A.  that  must  be  exploited. 

San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  March  22, 
1941:  Seven  boys  bent  over  a  table  In  the 
center  of  the  room,  seven  boys  whose  fingers 
worked  swiftly  and  surely  and  nimbly  for 
•     •     •     national  defense. 

There  were  photographs  on  that  table, 
overlapping  aerial  photographs  of  bay  area 
terrain.  When  patterned  together  with  the 
necessary  hairbreadth  exactness,  those  pic- 
tures would  form  a  detailed  map  for  the 
Engineer  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Here  Is  a  brief  glimpse  of  one  of  the  activ- 
ities of  San  Francisco  headquarters  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  where  prac- 
tical work  experience  available  to  young  peo- 
ple in  a  dozen  different  fields  has  been  geared 
today  toward  national  defense. 

•  •  •  Throughout  the  Nation,  through- 
out the  State,  as  well  as  here  in  San  Fran- 
cisco young  people  are  working  to  the  end 
that  eventually  they  may  fit  into  the  national- 
defense  program,  that  some  day  soon  they  may 
be  called  upon  to  fi  J  In  potential  shortages  In 
national-defense  Industries.     •     •     • 

Sacramento  Union.  February  9,  1941:  "You 
couldn't  write  anjrthlng  that  would  overstate 
my  approval  of  this  N.  Y.  A.  project  In  which 
the  -Army  air  depot  and  Grant  Union  High 
School  are  cooperating."  William  Ruther- 
ford, principal  of  the  school,  made  that  state- 
ment while  discussing  the  out-of -school  pro- 
gram that  has  put  approximately  125  boys 
into  preparatory  Jobs  at  the  depot  and  into 
residence  at  the  school. 

"My  chief  Interest  Is  In  benefiting  youth — 
In  making  boys  and  girls  fit  into  the  life  of 
the  community  as  self-supporting,  energetic 
people.  While  this  program  Is  designed  only 
for  boys,  it  is  exactly  the  tjrpe  I  hope  schools 
everjrwhere  will  be  adopting  some  day  to 
prepare  people  for  Jobs." 

Sacramento  Bee.  March  3.  1941:  National 
Youth  Administration  workers  on  the  Placer 
Junior  College  camjHls  made  higher  grades 
last  semester  than  the  average  attained  by 
the  student  body  as  a  whole. 

The  men  and  women  who  earned  a  portion 
of  their  expenses  on  projects  set  up  by  Fed- 
eral authorities  had  a  grade  point  average  of 
1.256  against  a  general  student  body  average 
of  1.198. 

Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat,  February  26, 
1941:  •  •  •  But  Jobs  are  scarce  for  boys 
of  that  age.  Changing  conditions  in  indus- 
try, business,  and  even  agriculture  have  made 
It  harder  for  the  youngster  to  get  a  foothold. 

Our  school  system  is  already  acting  to  meet 
this  problem  in  part  by  expanding  Its  educa- 
tional work  In  the  vocational  field,  and  an- 
other valuable  contribution  is  being  made  by 
the  N.  Y.  A.  in  its  vocational  guidance  and 
apprenticeship   training. 

Atascadero  News.  February  14,  1941,  from 
Judge  Ray  Lyon,  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  superior 
court,  address  to  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  (North 
Cuesta  branch)  :  Judge  Lyon  feels  that  Amer- 
ica's real  danger  today  lies  within,  in  the 
idleness  of  youth;  so  that  we  need  to  fear  a 
broken  nation  and  a  weakened  democracy. 
We  must  have  leaders  In  this  rehabilitation  of 
youth,  and  we  must  attack  the  problem  on 
every  front. 

The  program  offered  by  the  schools.  C.  C.  C, 
and  N.  Y.  A.  should  be  expanded  to  afford 
good  work  habits. 

"It  is  a  big  problem."  said  Judge  Lyon  In 
conclusion,  "and  challenges  the  best  in  all 
of  us.  The  strength  and  future  of  our  coim- 
try  depends  on  how  we  save  our  youth." 

Riverside  Press.  January  2,  1941:  A  survey 
of  college  enrollment  shows  no  drop  In  at- 
tendance following  the  Increase  In  military 
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wrrice.    The  peak  reached  In  1930  has  not 
been  lowered  much  in  1940. 

University  presidents  attribute  this  result 
to  two  factors.  One  Is  the  provision  of  the 
1940  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  which 
permits  drafted  students  to  defer  the  begin- 
ning of  service  until  the  close  of  the  present 
academic  year.  The  other  is  the  continu- 
ance of  N.  Y.  A.  payments.  The  National 
Youth  Administration  enables  needy  stu- 
d«nU  to  stay  In  school  by  paying  them  for  a 
large  variety  of  useful  work. 

Sxisanville.  Lassen  Advocate.  May  3.  1940: 
Operated  in  conjunction  with  Lassen  Junior 
College,  youths  enrolled  in  the  National 
Youth  Administration  are  given  oractlcal 
_fgrCTtry  experience  at  the  residential  project 
In  Susan  vtlle. 

The  college  la  a  forestry  school  and  those 
boys  who  otherwUe  could  not  afford  to  at- 
tend without  some  assistance  are  given  the 
opportunity  by  working  for  the  N.  Y.  A. 

Virtually  all  of  the  boys  stand  high  In 
acholarship  and  participate  in  school  ac- 
tivities. Their  actual  forestry  experience  as- 
sures them  of  a  better  than  average  chance 
for  Jobs  with  the  Forest  Service  when  they 
are  through   school. 

Fresno  Bee  tmd  Republican,  March  12, 
1940:  The  old  truism  about  adversity  being 
the  mother  of  success  finds  a  modern  appli- 
cation in  the  report  of  a  California  Junior 
college  that  students  employed  on  projects 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration  make 
better  grades  than  the  average  student. 

The  N.  Y.  A.  Is  one  of  the  New  Deal  plans 
conceived  by  President  Roosevelt  to  help  de- 
serving youths  without  means  to  obtain  a 
college  education.  Projects  are  provided  per- 
mitting them  to  work  part  time  and  earn 
enough  to  pay  board,  tuition,  and  other 
expenses. 

The  report  finds — as  indeed  many  others 
have  found — that  students  working  their  way 
through  college  are  more  conscious  of  the 
value  of  an  education  and  more  eager  to 
embrace  their  opportunltlee. 

Los  Angeles  Times,  October  10,  1939 — state- 
ment by  Father  Flanagan:  The  United  States 
would  be  wise  to  Increase  the  activity  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration.  To  do  so 
means  a  saving  of  money  in  the  long  run  since 
It  is  cheaper  to  make  these  boys  reliable,  pro- 
ductive citizens  than  criminals  who  are  public 
charges. 

San  Francieco  Call-Bulletin,  July  18.  1940: 
Today,  when  the  youth  of  other  lands  is 
being  sacrificed  In  war.  this  Nation  recog- 
nlaes  the  full  value  of  the  sound  youth  pro- 
gram established  by  the  administration.  The 
National  Youth  Administration  and  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  have  enabled  our  youths 
to  complete  their  education,  have  maintained 
their  health,  trained  them  for  useful  citizen- 
■hlp.  and  aided  them  to  secure  employment. 

Otir  public  works  have  modernized  and 
greatly  expanded  the  Nation's  schools.  We 
have  Increased  Federal  aid  for  vocational  edu- 
cation and  rehabilitation,  and  undertaken  a 
comprehensive  program  of  defense-industry 
training.  We  shall  continue  to  bring  to  mil- 
lions of  children,  youths,  and  adults,  the 
educational  and  economic  opporttinities 
otherwise  beyond  their  reach. 

Los  Angeles  Neighborhood  News.  Novem- 
ber 4,  1940 :  The  New  Deal  has  helped  to  con- 
serve Afro-American  youth  equally  along 
with  the  other  youth  of  America  as  no  other 
social  agency  among  us.  In  a  very  short 
time  it  has  reached  out  all  over  the  country 
to  bring  under  Its  protecting  wings  these 
youths  who  otherwise  would  never  have 
gotten  their  opportunity. 

One  hundred  and  'twenty  thousand  high- 
school  students  have  been  assisted  by 
N.  Y.  A.  during  the  past  5  years.  They  have 
received  an  average  of  M  per  month  for 
furthering  their  education.  In  nearly  every 
other  community  In  the  country  are  am- 
bitious young  Afro-Americans  who  never 
would  have  seen  inside  of  a  hi^  school  ex- 
cept for  N.  Y.  A. 


Los  Angeles  Examiner,  August  18,  1940, 
by  Virginia  Hamilton,  vice  president  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  Young  Democratic  Club: 
There  are  certain  values  which  cannot  be 
judged  from  a  material  standpoint.  The 
Idle  youths  who  frequented  the  pool  halls 
were  fast  becoming  recruits  for  subversive 
organizations.  The  C.  C.  C.  took  these  boys 
off  the  streets  and  made  them  into  good 
citizens  who  frequently  have  found  work  In 
private  Industry.  The  N.  Y.  A.  has  served  a 
similar  purpose  and  has  made  possible 
through  educational  grants  the  development 
of  much  human  ability  and  skill  which  is  of 
value  to  the  Nation. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle,  June  2,  1940: 
One  of  the  most  laudable  projects  in  opera- 
tion in  the  San  Francisco  community  is  the 
toy  loan  activity  of  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration and  the  coordinating  council  of 
the  city  and  county,  a  project  described  at 
length  on  this  page  a  few  weeks  back. 

The  work  is  laudable,  primarily,  because  It 
has  a  double  benefit.  It  provides  toys  for 
children  on  a  lending  plan;  and  It  provides 
work  for  somewhat  older  children — for  that 
part  of  the  Nation's  youth  one  hears  so  much 
about,  the  unemployed  part. 

Vlsalia  Times-Delta,  October  1. 1940:  Young 
men  who  have  been  under  the  wing  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration  wUl  be  bet- 
ter workmen  after  they  have  completed  the 
building  the  city  Is  to  construct  for  use  of 
the  State  employment  bureau. 

All  the  work  on  the  60-by-50-foot  struc- 
ttire  is  to  be  done  by  N.  Y.  A.  youths  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  an  experienced  supervisor 
of  the  organization. 

After  viewing  so  much  that  is  done  for  the 
benefit  of  those  being  assisted  by  various 
g..vernmental  agencies  and  units,  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  a  practical  demonstration  of 
real  work  which  should  mean  a  saving  in 
money  to  the  city  and  an  addition  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  for  those  doing  the  Job. 

San  Francisco  News,  September  6,  1940: 
The  kid  has  paint  running  down  his  elbow 
and  a  smudge  of  It  in  his  hair.  But  the  older 
man  Just  laughs  and  says.  "Here,  watch  me." 
He  paints  a  wide  swath  of  gray  in  a  single 
gesture  where  the  kid  had  left  a  hesitant 
streak. 

Or — another  lad's  two  hands  aren't  enough, 
with  the  valves  to  watch  In  the  powerhouse 
and  the  temperature  Indicators  shifting,  and 
a  pressure  gage  reading  to  be  taken. 

"You  do  it  this  way,"  directs  an  engineer, 
and  shows  a  short  cut  to  an  easy  handling  of 
the  Job 

In  the  sheet-n>etal  shop  two  boys  bend  over 
a  cutting  machine,  while  an  old  timer  shows 
them  how  to  operate  it. 

All  over  the  place,  where  steamfltters, 
plumbers,  painters,  electricians,  carpenters 
are  at  work,  a  little  knot  of  boys  tag  along. 
Maybe  they're  a  nuisance  the  first  week,  but 
after  that  they  slip  aptly  into  the  role  of  as- 
sistant. And  soon  they  are  learning  how  to 
do  a  man's  work.     •     •     • 

This  is  the  National  Youth  Administration 
program,  as  it  is  working  today  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

And  these  hard-working  lads  who  are  learn- 
ing the  trades  tmder  the  guidance  of  experts 
on  N.  Y.  A.  projects  are  forerunners  of  the 
annual  2,000,000  President  Roosevelt  hopes  to 
enlist  in  an  immense  program  of  Industrial 
training  for  the  youth  of  this  cotintry. 
N.  Y.  A.,  which  has  trained  young  puppeteers 
and  artists,  scholars,  and  musicians,  has 
heard  the  national  cry  for  preparedness  and 
Is  slanting  its  program  In  this  new  direction. 

The  Letterman  General  Hospital  project  is 
the  newest  tinder  N.  Y.  A.  Here,  directly 
under  Army  supervision,  boys  are  being 
taught  the  exact  craftsmanship  this  country 
so  directly  needs. 

San  Fernando  Sun,  November  7,  1939  (re- 
printed in  Lancaster  Ledger  Gazette) :  Dur- 
ing a  time  when  mental-relief  and  social- 
aid  agencies  are  being  generally  and  bitter- 


ly criticized — and  In  many  cases  Justly 
It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  find  one  agency 
which  is  really  shooting  at  its  mark,  if  not 
hitting  it  every  time.  In  our  estimation,  the 
cleanest  and  most  smoothly  functioning  of 
all  the  Federal  agencies  Is  the  still  new 
National  Youth  Administration,  which  has 
delivered  such  excellent  local  results. 

Bob  Btims.  for  years  a  ranking  official  In 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  and  at  one  time  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  country  newspaper  on  which  we 
worked,  has  varied  his  strange  career  still 
further  by  recently  taking  over  the  State 
administration  of  the  N.  Y.  A.     •     •     • 

Knowing  the  kind  of  work  the  N.  Y.  A.  has 
done  here  so  far,  and  knowing  its  State  ad- 
ministrator for  the  kind  of  a  man  he  Is.  we 
are  able  to  feel  happy  about  one  branch  of 
the  governmental  relief  set-up  anyway. 


Americans  of  Jewish  Extracdon  Do  Not 
Act  and  Think  en  Bloc — To  Charge 
Them  With  Doing  So  Is  Unfair 


REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  M.  MICHAEL  EDELSTEIN 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  May  28,  1941 


Mr.  EDELSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  forces  abroad  in  the  world  today 
seeking  to  enslave  all  humanity.  One  of 
the  methods  consistently  used  by  the 
Nazis  has  been  to  attack  the  Jews  as  the 
source  of  all  evil.  To  defend  their  war 
to  dominate  the  world  they  claim  that 
they  are  fighting  against  warmongers, 
egged  on  by  the  Jews.  Even  today  they 
have  not  abandoned  this  tone.  I  refer 
to  the  May  21  issue  of  Facts  In  Review, 
an  official  Nazi  publication,  which  con- 
tains the  authorized  English  translation 
of  Hitler's  speech  to  his  puppets  on  the 
Greco-Serbian  battles. 

On  the  plains  of  Kansas,  where  John 
Brown  led  the  battle  to  keep  Kansas  free, 
the  Nazi  virus  has  established  a  serious 
infection.  It  manifested  itself  in  Gerald 
Winrod,  who  sought  election  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  finds  ex- 
pression in  those  who  assert  that  the  de- 
fense program  of  this  country  has  been 
instigated  by  the  Jews.  Yesterday  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  a  Member  charged 
that  the  opponents  of  C.  A.  Lindbergh, 
ex-mail  pilot,  ex-Reserve  colonel,  and 
ex-hero,  but  not  ex-Nazi  medalist,  were 
the  Jews.    I  quote: 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  noteworthy  that  Col. 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  is  getting  under  the 
hide  of  the  war  crowd.  An  attempt  Is  being 
made  to  overshadow  his  Philadelphia  speech 
for  Thursday  night  with  a  LaGuardia  meet- 
ing for  tomorrow,  Wednesday  night. 

Dr.  Leon  Levy,  the  president  of  WCAU, 
Philadelphia,  denied  time  on  the  radio  to 
Lindbergh.  Samuel  R.  Rosenbaum,  the  head 
of  WFTL,  also  denied  him  time.  David  Stem, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record.  Is  one  of  the 
main  sponsors  of  the  LaGuardia  meeting. 
Moe  Annenberg,  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
who  is  serving  time  In  Jail,  is  one  of  the 
promoters  of  the  war  crowd  In  Philadelphia. 
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The  two  men  who  have  helped  write  the 
President's  speech  for  tonight  are  Judge 
Rosenman  and  Editor  Sulzburger. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  that 
the  chief  publicity  man  for  the  America 
First  Committee,  for  which  Lindbergh 
speaks,  is  Sidney  Hertzberg,  a  Jew  who 
was  bom  and  raised  in  New  York  City. 
Before  that  he  was  the  editor  of  Uncen- 
sored,  a  mimeographed  antiwar  publica- 
tion. Lessing  Rosenwald  formerly  con- 
tributed heavy  sums  to  that  committee. 
Rabbi  Sidney  E.  Goldstein  is  scheduled  to 
speak  on  Friday,  May  30,  in  a  big  anti- 
war rally  at  which  Senators  Taft  and 
Wheeler  will  speak.  The  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  War  Registers  League,  a 
pacifist  organization,  is  Abraham  Kauf- 
man. Other  prominent  Jews  who  oppose 
the  present  program  are  Rabbi  Solomon 
Goldman,  of  Chicago;  Rabbi  Isidore  B. 
Hoffman,  counselor  fo  Jewish  students 
at  Columbia  University;  and  Rabbi  De 
Sola  Poole,  of  the  Portuguese  Spanish 
Congregation  in  New  York  City,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  War  Registers  League,  and  in 
addition  Abraham  Kaufman,  executive 
secretary  of  the  league.  I  might  also  add 
the  name  of  Dr.  Henry  Newman,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Ethical  Culture  School,  who 
spoke  at  a  large  mass  meeting  in  New 
York  recently.  The  New  York  offices 
of  the  America  First  Committee  are 
manned  almost  exclusively  by  Jews.  I 
could  continue  the  catalog  but  I  think 
the  point  Is  obvious.  The  Jews  are  no 
more  unanimous  in  support  of  this  war 
than  they  were  in  supporting  President 
Roosevelt  in  the  last  election.  At  the  last 
session  of  Congress  I  had  occasion  to 
stress  the  fact  that  there  was  no  Jewish 
vote,  Eis  some  people  suggested.  There  is 
likewise  no  unanimous  opinion  among 
Jews  as  to  the  present  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Anyone  who  suggests,  or  seeks 
to  suggest,  that  there  is  a  unanimous 
Jewish  opinion  with  respect  to  war  is 
serving,  however  unconsciously,  the  in- 
terests of  the  Nazis. 

Americans  of  Jewish  faith  have  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  think  freely  both  pro 
and  con  on  any  subject.  I  hope  their 
right  to  do  so  is  not  made  the  basis  of  in- 
tolerance. 


Mother's  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVK8 


Wednesday.  May  28.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  THOMAS  J.  CULHANB 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  Thomas  J.  Culhane  at  Mother's  Day 
breakfast.  Sunday.  May  11, 1941,  at  May- 
flower Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C: 

If  memory  serves  me  right  I  believe  it  mm 
(ormer  Governor  Oroesbeck,  of  Michigan,  who 
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once  said,  "If  mother  love  ruled  the  world 
today,  there  would  be  no  conflicts,  no  de- 
struction of  human  life  because  of  greed,  no 
sorrow  because  of  unrighteous  designs,"  and 
I  am  sure  you  mothers  of  Washington  will 
agree  with  me  that  truer  words  never  fell 
from  the  lips  of  mortal  man. 

Today  we  turn  back  in  memory  to  the 
days  of  youth,  away  from  the  turmoil  of 
modern  life,  and  reverently  bow  our  heads  at 
the  shrine  of  motherhood.  A  widespread 
prayer,  a  white  carnation,  a  silent  tribute 
to  mothers,  dead  and  living — these  are  the 
tokens  of  America's  sons  and  daughters,  ir- 
respective of  social,  racial,  or  religious  dis- 
tinction, to  the  sublime  influence  of  the 
home. 

The  observance  of  Mother's  Day  originated 
in  the  mind  and  heart  of  iiiss  Anna  Jarvis, 
a  daughter  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
who  thought  it  would  be  a  beautiful  tribute 
to  all  mothers  if  their  children  would  unite 
on  one  day  in  the  year  and  wear  a  simple 
white  flower  in  evidence  of  filial  honor  and 
love.  As  Miss  Jarvis  expresses  it  she  chose 
the  white  carnation  "Because  its  color  typi- 
fies purity,  its  form  beauty,  its  fragrance 
love,  its  wide  field  of  growth  charity,  and 
its  lasting  quality  faithfulness — cdl  virtues 
of  true   motherhood." 

It  was  back  In  1907  when  Miss  Jarvis  said, 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  her 
mother.  "We  do  so  little  to  help  and  brighten 
the  lives  of  mothers  that  it  seems  to  me  the 
least  we  can  do  is  to  make  them  universal 
queens  of  the  May."  And  it  was  on  the 
second  Sunday  in  May  of  that  year  the  first 
Mother's  Day  was  celebrated  in  the  pretty 
little  town  of  Grafton  In  West  Virginia. 

The  following  year  PhUadelphla  Joined 
with  Grafton  in  honoring  mother  on  the 
second  Sunday  In  May  and  from  that  day 
on  the  thought  spread  like  wildfire  through- 
out the  Nation,  as  Miss  Jarvis.  in  a  syste- 
matic manner,  wrote  to  the  Governors  of 
States,  the  mayors  of  our  large  cities,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  clergymen,  Government 
officials,  and  heads  of  institutions  and  suc- 
ceeded in  arousing  their  Interest  to  such  an 
extent  that  In  1909.  45  States.  Puerto  Rico, 
Hawaii.  Canada,  and  Mexico  Joined  in  observ- 
ing the  day  by  appropriate  services  and  the 
wearing  of  the  white  carnation. 

It  then  became  Miss  Jarvis'  fondest  hope 
that  Mother's  Day  might  be  declared  a  na- 
tional holiday.  To  this  end  she  worked  un- 
ceasingly for  4  long  years,  during  which 
period  she  met  with  many  disappointments. 
But  on  May  9.  1914.  her  efforts  were  glori- 
ously rewarded.  On  that  date  President  Wil- 
son signed  a  Joint  resolution,  which  had  been 
introduced  and  sponsored  in  Congress  by  the 
late  Senator  Sheppard.  of  Texas,  and  Repre- 
sentative Heflin.  setting  aside  the  second 
Sunday  In  May  as  a  national  holiday.  On  the 
same  day  the  President  Issued  a  proclamation 
requesting  that  the  flag  be  displayed 
throughout  the  United  States  in  observance 
of  the  occasion  "as  a  public  expression  of  our 
love  and  reverence  for  the  mothers  of  our 
country." 

Each  year  since  then  Old  Glory  has  been 
displayed  on  Mother's  Day  from  oxu-  Na- 
tional Capitol,  American  consulatee.  homes, 
and  churches. 

With  the  aid  of  General  Pershing,  Secre- 
tary Daniels,  Admiral  Sims,  General  Poch, 
and  Ambassador  Sharp.  Miss  Jarvis  success- 
fully planned  the  official  observance  of 
Mother's  Day  for  the  Allied  forces  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  during  the  World  War. 
The  largest  mail  to  leave  one  port  for  an- 
other within  a  week's  time  Is  said  to  have 
been  the  Mother's  Day  letters  In  1918. 

Today  the  celebration  is  world  wide.  In 
far-off  Japan,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and 
the  British  Isles  honor  is  paid  to  the  "pa- 
tient saint  of  the  hearthstone." 

"The  people  In  Mexico  City  have  a  wonder- 
ful time  on  Mother's  Day,"  Mias  Jarvis  tells 
ma.     "Hm  Pope  lendt  an  official  message 


and  much  Is  done  there  through  the  church 
to  keep  alive  the  tender  sentiment  and  en- 
thusiasm for  mother  on  her  day." 

Just  this  week  Miss  Jarvis  received  a  letter 
from  Ambassador  Daniels  from  Mexico  City 
in  which  he  comments  on  the  splendid  effect 
the  growth  of  Mother's  Day  has  had  upon 
the  lives  of  our  citizens. 

The  purpose  of  Mother's  Day  cannot  be 
otherwise^than  fulfilled  for  it  will  always 
carry  the  mind  back  to  a  wholesome  atmos- 
phere. From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  millions 
of  absent  sous  and  daughters  will  take  this 
opportunity  to  visit  mother  back  home,  or 
where  such  a  visit  is  Impossible,  will  send  a 
tender  message  of  love  and  greeting. 

Those  of  us  whose  mothers  hav  gone  be- 
fore will  tread  lightly  the  corridors  of  mem- 
ory and.  although  the  vision  of  a  gentle  pres- 
ence will  return,  perhaps  to  awaken  sorrow 
anew.  It  will  carry  with  It  the  power  to  com- 
fort and  endure. 

Great  men  of  the  world  have  traced  their 
success  to  th^ir  mothers.  Men  whose  char- 
acters have  been  examples,  whose  tongues  or 
pens  have  wrought  the  battles  of  righteous- 
ness, whose  learning  has  enlightened  gener- 
ations coming  after,  have  always  given  credit 
to  their  mothers. 

"A  kiss  from  my  mother  made  me  a 
painter."  said  the  famous  artist.  Benjamin 
West,  after  he  had  won  fame  and  his  pictures 
hung  in  royal  academies.  "When  she  gazed 
at  my  first  silly  sketch,  she  praised  it  and 
gave  me  encouragement  with  a  tender  kiss. 
She  might  well  have  said.  'Foolish  child,  why 
waste  your  time  on  such  -daub?'  and  so 
quenched  the  first  spark  of  ambition." 

The  mother  of  Robert  E.  Lee  was  once  de- 
clared dead  and  was  buried  in  the  family 
vault  In  Virginia.  The  next  day  the  old  sex- 
ton was  placing  fresh  flowers  on  her  casket 
when  he  heard  a  faint  cry  for  help  from 
within.  Summoning  aid,  she  was  rescued 
from  a  living  death.  Fifteen  months  later 
she  gave  birth  to  a  son  who  was  destined  to 
become  commander  in  chief  of  the  Confed- 
erate Army  during  the  Civil  War.  Many 
years  after,  the  beloved  general  said,  "I  had 
a  most  wonderful  mother,  in  wisdom,  in  love, 
and  in  Inspiration.  God  rescued  her  from 
the  tomb  that  I  might  have  such  a  mother." 

Prom  earliest  memory  I  can  recall  the  sim- 
ple tributes  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  to 
their  mothers.  "AU  that  I  am  or  ever  hope 
to  be  I  owe  to  my  darling  mother."  said 
Lincoln.  Washington  wrote  in  his  Memoirs, 
"My  mother  was  the  most  l)eautiful  woman 
I  ever  saw.    I  owe  everything  in  life  to  her." 

Thomas  Ekllcon  once  said.  "My  mother  was 
the  making  of  me.  She  was  so  true,  so  sure 
of  me.  and  I  felt  that  I  had  someone  to  live 
for.  someone  I  must  not  disappoint." 

An  Army  officer  Just  yesterday  told  me  a 
true  story  that  brought  to  mind  the  fact  that 
mother  is  never  far  away.  A  doughboy  lay 
dying  on  a  battlefield  in  France.  As  the  offi- 
cer gently  placed  a  coat  over  him,  the  soldier, 
through  feverish  lips,  murmured,  "Thank 
you,  mother  dear,  I  was  so  cold.  I'm  glad 
you  came  and  tucked  me  In  better." 

It  was  during  those  dark  days  of  1917-18 
that  Augustus  Thomas,  distinguished  play- 
wright, made  the  solemn  statement:  "Any 
war  will  always  mean  more  to  the  mothers. 
It's  easy  to  fight  and  easy  enough  to  die. 
Stayin'  behind  with  yer  stummick  empty  and 
yer  hands  tied  and  yer  hearts  sore  and 
a-breakln'  is  the  perfect  torment." 

The  immortal  Beethoven.  In  speaking  of  his 
mother,  said:  "Ah,  who  was  happier  than  I 
when  I  could  stUl  utter  the  name  of  mother 
and  It  was  heard  by  her?" 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  thoxisands 
of  tender  tributes  paid  to  mother  by  great 
men  in  history. 

This  year  special  Mother's  Day  features  will 
be  held  behind  gray  prison  walls  when  varloxw 
societies  will  distribute  carnations  to  the  in- 
mates ot  these  ixistltutioiia.     Hundreds  at 
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thousands  of  white  carnations  will  also  be 
distributed  to  patients  In  hospitals  and  some 
railroad  companies  will  present  the  Mother's 
Day  flower  to  their  dlnlng-car  passengers.  A 
corporation  in  Philadelphia  gives  a  flower  to 
each  of  Its  2.000  employees  on  the  Saturday 
preceding  Mother's  Day  to  be  worn  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

So  you  can  readily  see  how  Miss  Jarvls' 
lovely  dream  came  true.  It  has  swept  over 
the  land  and  touched  a  responsive  chord  in 
humanity. 

Speaking  of  the  early  days  of  her  work,  she 
told  me  hew  Mothers  Day  was  misunderstood 
for  a  time  and  became  the  subject  for  Joke 
makers,  who  suggested  a  day  for  mothers- 
in-law.  old  maids,  and  other  pleasantries. 

When  she  commenced  her  labor  of  love  and 
reveience  for  the  Nation's  mothers  she  pos- 
sessed no  resources  in  the  way  of  wealth  or 
influence.  She  merely  had  an  overpowering 
enthusiasm  for  her  idea  and  her  enthusiasm 
won  the  world.  And  with  the  passing  years 
her  ardor  has  not  diminished  in  the  least. 
Through  the  Mother's  Day  Association, 
founded  by  her.  she  is  planning  the  erection 
of  a  monument  in  Washington  in  commem- 
oration of  the  mothers  and  homes  of  America. 
In  this  connection  she  is  leaving  no  stone  un- 
turned to  keep  her  ideal  from  becoming  a 
"racket."  In  a  letter  I  received  from  her  this 
week  she  said: 

"Mother's  Day  in  past  decades  of  my  work 
baa  grown  with  you  and  thousands  of  other 
sons  and  daughters  into  a  cherished,  personal, 
sacred  day.  Therefore  I  have  always  aimed  to 
keep  it  free  from  money  taint  or  charity 
greed,  but  have  not  been  entirely  successful." 

Some  years  ago  I  asked  her  how  she  had  ac- 
complished such  a  great  work  and  she  re- 
plied: "I  simply  dropped  a  beautiful  thought 
out  into  the  world  as  one  drops  a  pebble  into 
the  pool,  and  the  ripples  of  sentiment  and 
Mcred  homage  have  widened  until  they  have 
reached  the  edges  of  the  earth  itself." 

On  this  beautiful  May  morning,  when  dead 
things  of  nature  have  become  delightfully 
alive  and  old  things  have  grown  new,  this 
group  has  met  here  to  pay  tribute  to  Anna 
Jarvis.  founder  of  Mother's  Day.  and  to  all 
mothers  everywhere,  for  there  Is  no  other  who 
can  ever  take  their  place,  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting. 

And  now.  may  I  thank  you  for  the  privilege 
of  addressing  you.  To  my  dying  day  I  shall 
always  cherish  as  one  of  my  priceless  mem- 
ories the  fact  that  this  honor  was  accorded  me. 


Taxation  of  Luzaries  Versos  Taxation  of 
Necessities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  DAN  R.  McGEHEE 

or   MISSTSSTPPl 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  28,  1941 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  MISSISSIPPI  AUTO- 
MOBILE CLUB 


Blr.  McGEHEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  RzcoRD.  I  beg  to  attach  herewith 
statement  of  the  Mississippi  Automobile 
Club  in  reference  to  Increased  taxation 
on  gasoline,  which  statement  meets  with 
my  unqualified  approval : 

It    !•    true    that    considerable    sums    of 
Boacy  today  art  being  spent  upon  nonessen- 


tials and  luxuries.  If  these  items  are  taxed, 
such  expenditures  might  be  curtailed  with 
no  harm,  and  perhaps  even  with  some  posi- 
tive good,  to  the  consximer.  If  taxation  of  such 
Items  did  not  result  in  curtailment  of  their 
consumption,  the  taxpayer  would  not  be  in 
a  position  to  complain  of  such  taxation 
since  it  may  be  avoided  so  readily  and 
harmlessly. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  nonessential  ex- 
pendittires.  One  is  expenditure  for  goods 
and  services  purchased  only  or  mainly  by 
the  rich  and  the  other  is  for  goods  and 
services  which  may  be  purchased  in  con- 
siderable quantities  at  present,  but  with- 
out which  the  consumer  could  get  along 
somehow  if  necessary.  Pleasure  telephoning, 
social-club  admissions,  personal  servants. 
and  the  like  are  examples  of  the  first  type. 
Liquor,  tobacco,  moving  pictures,  and  cos- 
metics are  examples  of  the  second. 

It  is  the  second  t3rpe  of  nonessential  ex- 
penditure that  has  been  taxed  most  gen- 
erally, for  such  taxation  has  been  found  to 
produce  substantial  revenue  without  harm- 
ful effects  upon  the  general  public.  One 
man  may  spend  all  his  money  on  goods  and 
services  which  are  socially  desirable,  while 
another  may  spend  his  money  for  goods  and 
services  which  are  not  so  socially  desirable. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  argued  that 
there  Is  some  Justification  for  the  Govern- 
ment's prevention  of  as  much  waste  on  the 
part  of  the  latter  as  is  possible  and  prac- 
ticable through  taxation  of  his  consump- 
tion of  the  less  socially  desirable  goods  and 
services. 

Consumption  of  liquor,  for  example.  Is  re- 
garded by  many  as  evidence  of  an  ability  to 
support  the  Government  according  to  the 
degree  to  which  liquor  is  purchased.  It  is 
accepted  generally  that  a  certain  percentage 
of  what  a  consumer  spends  for  this  com- 
modity should  go  to  the  Government,  even 
though  the  consumer's  Income  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  purchase  other  articles  which  are 
regarded  generally  as  necessities.  Unlike 
food,  or  some  other  such  essential  commod- 
ity, whose  consumption  is  indispensable  to 
life  itself,  the  tax  upon  liquor  can  be  avoided 
without  sacrifice  through  the  consumer's 
foregoing  the  pleasure  of  its  enjoyment. 

The  tobacco  tax  likewise  is  predicated  on  a 
similar  principle.  No  matter  to  what  degree 
tobacco  may  enter  into  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing. It  does  not  possess  the  characteristics  of 
a  necessity  and  therefore  Is  the  proper  object 
of  such  a  tax.  The  revenue  yield  from  the 
taxation  of  tobacco  is  sufficiently  high  and 
stable  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  Important 
items  in  the  governmental  fiscal  structure. 

To  be  equitable  and  sound,  however,  the 
taxing  pystem  should  draw  a  line  definitely 
between  the  consumption  of  essentials  and 
nonessentials  such  as  those  cited  above.  The 
consumption  of  those  goods  and  services 
which  are  fundamental  elements  In  the 
standard  of  living  may  be  considered  essen- 
tial. Since  taxation  m^y  discourage  the 
consumption  of  such  essentials,  taxes  on  such 
goods  and  services  may  serve  as  obstacles  to 
the  maintenance  of  accepted  living  stand- 
ards. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  automobile  was 
a  toy  of  the  rich,  it  was  an  Ideal  subject  for 
taxation  as  a  nonessential,  as  also  was  the 
motor  fuel  used  in  its  operation.  Today, 
however,  the  automobile  is  owned  and  op- 
erated by  those  in  the  lower  income  brackets 
as  an  essential  part  of  their  everyday  living 
habits.  In  many  households,  transportation 
by  automobile  occupies  a  place  among  the 
necessities  of  life,  ranking  close  behind  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter. 

Surveys  conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Federal  Public  Roads  Administration. 
reveal  that  approximately  55  percent  of  the 
travel  in  passenger  cars  is  strictly  for  busi- 
ness purposes.  Merchants,  farmers,  and 
salesmen  are  but  a  few  of  the  classes  of  motor 
vehicle  operators  that  depend  almost  en- 
tirely  on   their    vehicles   for   a  livelihood. 


Moreover,  motor  trucks  account  for  approxi- 
mately one-quarter  of  all  the  motor  fuel 
consumed  In  this  country  In  providing  the 
Nation  with  the  superior  economies  of  this 
essential  form  of  transportation 

In  connection  with  the  national-defense 
program  the  automobile  has  become  wholly 
indispensable.  Shortage  of  housing  and 
labor  in  centers  engaged  In  production  of 
defense  materials  is  requiring  assembly  of 
skilled  workers  from  outside  areas.  Trans- 
portation of  these  workers  to  their  Jobs  has 
been  facilitated  by  the  private  automobile 
to  a  degree  possible  by  no  other  means. 
Instances  of  workers  consuming  4  hours 
dally  in  driving  back  and  forth  to  work  are 
not  unknown. 

Ownership  and  operation  of  automobiles 
long  ago  shed  the  characteristics  that  made 
It  an  appropriate  subject  for  taxation  as  a 
nonessential.  Automobile  use  now  Is  a  fun- 
damental element  In  the  accepted  standard  of 
living  and  should  be  distinguished  clearly, 
therefore,  from  the  consumption  of  nones- 
sential goods  and  services  for  purposes  of 
taxation. 

TRANSPORTATION   AND   DEFENSE   TAXES 

The  American  today  has  four  media  from 
which  to  choose  In  pursuing  his  travels.  The 
airplane,  the  train,  the  steamboat,  and  the 
automobile  are  available  to  convey  him  to  any 
point  that  he  may  wish  to  reach  within  the 
Nation's  confines.  It  Is  due  In  no  small  way 
to  the  wise  policy  of  public  development  and 
encouragement  that  this  great  transportation 
system — the  finest  and  most  comprehensive 
in  the  world — is  available  for  his  use.  For 
the  American  people  long  have  expressed  their 
Interest  In  all  four  media  and  at  various 
times  have  promoted  the  development  of  one 
or  another.  They  appreciate  the  place  of 
each  in  the  Nation's  economic  order,  the  way 
that  one  form  supplements  another,  and  they 
realize,  too,  that  absence  or  discouragement 
of  any  one,  regardless  of  the  possible  ade- 
quacy of  the  other  three,  would  result  In  a 
transportation  system  which  would  be  quite 
incomplete. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  in  considering  an 
economic  sanction  upon  one  form,  whether  It 
be  regulation,  subsidy,  or  taxation,  proper  de- 
liberation should  be  given  to  the  dynamic 
equilibrium  that  prevails  among  the  various 
components  of  the  Nation's  transport  net- 
work. For  to  favor  or  penalize  one  media 
without  regard  for  the  others  would  not  only 
be  discriminatory  but  contrary  to  the  public 
Interest  which  has  been  manifested  actively 
since  the  formation  of  the  Union.  In  mat- 
ters of  taxation  especially  it  Is  imperative 
that  proper  consideration  be  given  to  the 
relationship  of  a  levy  on  a  single  form  of 
transportation  to  operating  economy  and  to 
the  effect  upon  the  dynamics  of  transport. 

TAXES     ON     HIGHWAY     TRANSPORTATION 

Consider  highway  transportation,  for  illus- 
tration. It  is  beyond  dispute  that  private 
and  commercial  motor-vehicle  owners  now 
are  paying  far  more  than  their  equitable 
share  of  the  cost  of  highways  in  the  form 
of  State  gasoline  taxes,  registration  fees,  and 
other  special  levies.  They  also  pay  all  the 
general  taxes  paid  by  other  citizens  for  the 
upkeep  of  government — local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral— through  the  normal  channels  of  taxa- 
tion, 1.  e.,  assessments  on  property.  Income, 
business,  various  commodities,  and  the  like. 
And  in  addition  each  highway  user  today 
is  paying  an  average  of  $15  annually  to- 
ward the  cost  of  national  defense  through 
the  Federal  tax  of  iv,  cents  on  gasoline  and 
the  various  Federal  levies  on  automotive 
equipment. 

These  payments,  which  are  over  and  above 
the  road  use  levies  Imposed  by  the  States 
and  the  normal  taxes  for  all  branches  of 
government,  are  now  providing  some  $450.- 
000,000  annually  toward  the  development  of 
adequate  armed  forces.  Of  the  four  existing 
media,  highway  transportation  Is  the  only 
form  which  has  been  called  upon  thus  far 
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to  bear  a  part1c\ilar  portion  of  this  defense- 
tax  burden. 

A  brief  analysis  of  the  op>eratlng  costs  of 
motor  vehicles  illustrates  the  effect  of  these 
levies  upon  their  operations.  The  out-of- 
pocket  costs  involved  in  operating  a  truck, 
which  Include  driver's  wages,  gasoline,  lubri- 
cating oil.  tires,  and  repairs  average  alx)ut 
10  cents  per  mile  Approximately  15  percent 
of  this  Is  expended  upon  mileage  taxes,  1.  e., 
levies  on  gasoline,  lube  oil,  and  tires  which 
vary  directly  with  the  number  of  miles  op- 
erated. This  does  not  include  registration 
fees,  special  permit  levies,  nor  other  Imposts 
which  truck  operators  charge  to  fixed  costs, 
along  with  garage,  insurance,  etc. 

The  existing  defense  taxes  alone  represent 
about  5  percent  of  these  operating  charges. 
Anyone  familiar  with  the  keenness  of  the 
competition  which  prevails  among  carriers 
today  will  appreciate  the  material  advantage 
which  this  margin  affords  to  the  competitors 
of  highway  transportation. 

If  all  motor  vehicles  are  considered,  the 
effect  of  these  levies  becomes  even  more  sfg- 
nlflcant.  The  mileage  costs  of  the  composite 
motor  vehicle  average  around  $150  per  year, 
more  than  $40  of  which  goes  for  operating 
taxes.  National-defense  taxes,  paid  to  the 
Federal  Government,  alone  amount  to  about 
$15,  or  10  percent  of  the  total  operating  ex- 
penses. In  order  to  effect  equality  of  taxa- 
tion throughout  the  entire  transportation 
system.  It  would  be  necessary  either  to  elimi- 
nate the  existing  defense  levies  or  place  cor- 
responding taxes  upon  the  operations  of  other 
transport  media. 

MOTOR   VEHICLX  TAXES   AND   HIGHWAY  COSTS 

It  Is  claimed  sometimes  that  motor-vehicle 
taxes  are  offset  by  highway  expenses  Incurred 
by  various  units  of  government,  and  that 
highway  users  are  enjoying  a  public  subsidy. 
As  previously  mentioned,  the  defense  taxes 
under  discussion  herein  are  In  addition  to 
the  special  road  levies  which  highway  users 
contribute  for  the  development  of  road  facili- 
ties. Inasmuch  as  these  taxes  are  for  de- 
velopment of  an  adequate  Army  and  Navy, 
any  consideration  of  road  costs  and  their 
relation  to  motor-vehicle  taxes  is  extraneous. 
It  is  worthy  of  mention,  however.  In  this  con- 
nection that  Chairman  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  his 
comprehensive  study  of  public  aids  to  trans- 
portation, found  that  highway  users  pay 
more  than  their  equitable  share  of  costs, 
while  rail,  water,  and  air  transport  are  enjoy- 
ing sizeable  public  subsidies. 

THE  DECLARED  POLICY  Or  THE  CONGRESS 

The  welfare  of  the  Nation's  transportation 
system  today  depends  upon  equality  of 
treatment  toward  all  forms  of  transport  and 
the  maintenance  of  equal  opportunity  among 
them.  A  national  policy  embracing  this  at- 
titude was  declared  by  Congress  only  a  year 
ago  in  the  Transportation  Act  of  1940. 

"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  national 
transportation  policy  of  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  fair  and  impartial  regulation  of  all 
modes  of  transportation  '  •  •  'so  ad- 
ministered as  to  recognize  and  preserve  the 
inherent  advantages  of  each;  to  promote  safe, 
adequate,  economical,  and  efficient  service 
and  foster  sound  economic  conditions  In 
transportation  and  among  the  several  car- 
riers; to  encourage  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  reasonable  charges  for  trans- 
portation services,  without  unjust  discrimi- 
nations, undue  preferences  or  advantages, 
or  unfair  or  destructive  competitive  prac- 
tices." 

Considering  this  policy,  does  it  seem  proper 
that  highway  transportation  should  pay,  as 
it  now  is  paying,  a  defense  tax  amounting 
to  10  percent  of  motor  vehicle  running  ex- 
penses, while  other  transport  media  go  scot 
free?  Highway  users  are  not  adverse  to 
bearing  a  proportionate  share  of  defense 
costs,  but  they  do  feel  that  it  Is  discrimina- 
tory and  In  violation  of  principles  of  equity 
and  Justice  to  place  them  under  such  a  I 
handicap  in  the  competitive  market.  ' 


HIGHWAY     TtANSPORTATION     INDISPKNSABLZ     TO 
NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

Approximately  one-quarter  of  all  the  gaso- 
line is  consumed  In  motor  truckinK.  which 
certainly  is  indispensable  to  the  defense  pro- 
gram. The  superior  economies  of  such 
transportation  unquestionably  are  playing  an 
ever  more  important  role  in  the  current  de- 
fense effort,  so  that  any  increased  tax  upon 
the  gasoline  consumed  for  this  purpose 
merely  would  Increase  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  materials  essential  to  defense  and 
hence  seriously  handicap  such  effort  Even  in 
normal  times,  studies  by  the  Federal  Public 
Roads  Administration  Indicate,  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  operation  of  private  auto- 
mobiles owned  by  farmers  is  for  business 
purposes.  This  group  of  the  population  in- 
cidentally accounts  for  approximately  30  per- 
cent of  all  the  passenger  cars.  Obviously  the 
farmer  will  play  an  indispensable  role  in  the 
provision  of  adequate  foodstuffs  in  any  de- 
fense effort.  But  he  would  be  penalized 
heavily  through  increased  Federal  taxation 
of  the  gasoline  which  he  consumes. 

Even  in  the  case  of  residents  of  urban 
areas,  these  same  studies  show,  in  normal 
times  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  opera- 
tion of  pas.senger  cars  represents  business 
pursuits.  There  Is  compelling  evidence,  fur- 
thermore, that  this  percentage  is  increasing 
rapidly  as  a  result  of  defense  needs  One  of 
the  chief  obstacles  to  satisfactory  progress 
of  the  defense  effort,  it  is  known  quite  gen- 
erally, has  been  the  serious  shortage  of  ade- 
quate housing  facilities  in  the  vicinity  of 
industrial  areas  upon  which  there  Is  the 
greatest  dependence  for  fulfillment  of  the 
defense  program  In  New  York,  for  example, 
widespread  newspaper  publicity  has  been 
accorded  2U0  skilled  workers  who  drive  back 
and  forth  daily  to  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  the 
rotind  trip  consuming  4  hours  Only  recently 
there  has  been  considerable  discussion  of  a 
projected  public  housing  project  in  New 
Jersey  which  is  being  constructed  especially 
for  occupancy  by  defense  workers  and  which, 
for  physical  and  economic  reasons,  must  be 
located  some  17  miles  from  the  plants  in 
which  its  prospective  repldents  are  employed. 

The  same  general  trend  is  being  shown  in 
similar  highly  Industrialized  areas  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Certain  specific  Illus- 
trations might  be  cited.  It  appears,  for 
example,  that  82  percent  of  all  the  workers 
in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  a  steel  center,  drive 
to  work  in  their  own  cars  or  ride  with  fellow 
workers.  In  Midland,  Mich.,  a  chemical 
center,  the  figure  is  92  percent,  and  in  Glen- 
dale,  Calif.,  an  aircraft  center,  it  is  87  per- 
cent. 

Of  the  3,442  municipalities  in  this  coun- 
try with  a  population  In  excess  of  2,500,  it 
has  been  found  that  2,130,  or  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  total,  possess  no  system  of 
mass  transportation  whatever.  Their  resi- 
dents are  required,  therefore,  to  rely  for 
transportation  solely  upon  their  own  private 
automobiles. 

This  definite  proof  of  the  direct  depend- 
ence of  industrial  workers  upon  their  own 
automobiles  for  transportation  to  and  from 
their  work  seems  to  check  quite  closely  with 
known  facts  concerning  the  ownership  of 
automobiles  by  Income  groups.  In  normal 
times  approximately  52  percent  of  all  the  car 
owners  have  a  weekly  Income  of  less  than  $30, 
and  a  cumulative  total  of  70  percent  have  a 
weekly  income  of  less  than  $40.  Only  12 
percent  have  an  Income  of  more  than  $60 
pe-  week. 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  higher  taxes  upon 
the  gasoline  consumed  in  such  traveling 
would  cause  a  serious  disruption  in  the  exist- 
ing transportation  facilities  upon  which  de- 
fense workers  must  depend  in  moving  to  and 
from  their  work.  In  fact,  it  is  not  too  diffi- 
cult to  envisage  how  such  added  costs  would 
contribute  to  the  current  agitation  for  higher 
wages  to  offset  the  effect  of  the  increased  tax. 
Such  taxation,  therefore,  probably  would  tend 
to  nullify  directly  much  of  the  effort  which 


is  being  expended  currently  in  attempting  to 
stimulate  progress  of  the  defense  program. 

ADOmONAL  DEFENSX  TAXIS 

The  additional  levy  on  gasoline  now  being 
considered  by  the  Congress  would  widen  the 
tax  differential  between  highway  and  other 
transport  agencies.  Such  a  levy  would  have 
a  most  adverse  effect  upon  highway  trans- 
port, therefore,  and  only  could  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  welfare  of  the  transportation  sys- 
tem as  a  whole. 

If  equality  of  treatment  is  to  be  main- 
tained, it  would  seem  proper  to  place  simi- 
lar levies  on  other  transport  so  as  to  produce 
approximately  equivalent  revenue  from  those 
sources  before  any  further  increase  in  high- 
way levies  Is  considered.  Actually,  such  taxes 
would  have  far  less  impact  upon  the  oper- 
ating economy  because  of  the  broader  traf- 
fic base  ever  which  they  could  be  distributed. 

Not  only  would  this  accomplish  the  de- 
sired aim  of  the  Congress  to  produce  a  tax 
yield  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  na- 
tional defense,  but  It  would  be  in  accordance 
with  the  declared  congressional  policy  of 
fair  and  impartial  treatment  to  all  trans- 
port agencies.  Such  a  step  also  would  be  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  shipping  public,  for 
It  would  maintain  stabUlty  in  the  transpor- 
tation field  and  preserve  the  status  of  the 
motor-transport  Industry,  a  public  conven- 
ience and  a  necessity. 
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Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  listened  to  the  President's  speech  last 
night  with  great  interest.  After  think- 
ing it  over,  however,  I  am  somewhat  con- 
fused as  to  Just  what  he  means  or  Just 
what  he  wants  Congress  and  the  country 
to  do.  I  say  this  absolutely  without  any 
criticism  of  any  kind,  but  am  simply 
seeking  Information.  I  believe  I  am  in 
the  same  position  as  millions  of  our  peo- 
ple in  this  country.  We  try  to  be  good 
Americans;  we  are  willing  to  forget  par- 
tisanship and  party  lines,  for  the  first 
consideration  of  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  this  Nation  above  everjrthing  else. 

I  wirh  the  speech  had  been  more  spe- 
cific, and  I  think  many  of  my  people  fesl 
the  same. 

I  hope,  under  the  unlimited  emergency, 
the  President  means  that  from  now  on  he 
will  not  permit  the  unscrupulous,  sub- 
versive labor  leaders,  who  have  never  had 
the  welfare  of  the  average  worker  at 
heart,  much  less  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try, to  destroy  our  defense  program  by 
continued  strikes.  I  hope,  further,  that 
he  means  that  the  average  workman, 
vrhom  I  believe  to  be  as  patriotic  as  the 
President  or  myself,  will  no  longer  be  ex- 
ploited by  these  same  subversive  interests. 
I  hope  also  that  he  will  send  an  order 
down  the  line  to  his  executives  who  are 
handling  the  defense  program  with  in- 
structions that  will  stiffen  their  backs 
and  will  cause  them  to  cease  dilly-dally- 
ing, cease  compromising  those  things  that 
are  wrong  which  have  resulted  in  the  loss 
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aaiesmen  are  oui  a  lew  oi  ine  classes  oi  motor 
Tehlde  operators  that  depend  almost  en- 
tirely  on   their    vehicles   for   a  livelihood. 


adequate  armed  forces.  Of  the  four  existing 
media,  highway  transportation  la  the  only 
form  which  has  been  called  upon  thus  fat 
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of  over  2.000.000  workdays  in  our  defense 
program. 

I  hope  that  be  will  point  out  to  these 
same  executives  that  there  Is  a  tremen- 
dous difference  between  that  which  con- 
stitutes real  diplomacy  and  moral  cow- 
ardice. Too  many  of  his  executives  have 
given  in  on  principles  that  were  right  and 
have  delayed  our  defense  program,  and 
then  have  sought  to  hide  imder  the  cloak 
of  diplomacy,  saying  they  were  diplomatic 
when  in  reality  it  was  simply  moral  cow- 
ardice. This  hne  of  action  has  been  the 
greatest  aid  to  those  who  would  sabotage 
our  program,  and  I,  as  one  American 
representing  many,  call  for  a  cessation  of 
such  procedure. 

I  hope  this  is  accepted  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  meant,  and  that  is  to  be  help- 
ful, but  I  do  believe  that  there  are  some 
things  that  should  be  no  longer  tolerated 
In  this  country. 


Air  Power  Superiority  Orer  Sea  Power 
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Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  President  Roosevelt's  speech 
last  night  did  not  contradict  my  conten- 
tion that  instead  of  convoying  these  ves- 
sels under  our  own  flag  we  should  trans- 
fer them  to  British  or  Canadian  registry 
and  let  the  convoying  be  done  under  the 
British  or  the  Canadian  flag. 

I  rose,  however,  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  another  contention  I 
have  made  for  the  last  18  years  was  con- 
firmed on  yesterday,  when  British  air 
power  proved  its  superiority  over  sea 
power  in  the  sinking  of  the  German  bat- 
tleship Bismarck.  Ever  since  Billy 
Mitchell  sank  the  Ostfriesland  in 
Hampton  Roads  in  1922.  I  have  con- 
tended that  we  needed  the  strongest  air 
force  on  earth  and  that  the  time  was 
approaching  when  domination  by  sea 
power  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
That  time  has  arrived,  and  I  hope  this 
administration  will  do  what  the  Presi- 
dent suggested  last  night,  and  that  is  to 
put  a  stop  to  these  strikes  and  speed  up 
production  for  our  defense  industries 
and  build  the  greatest  air  force  on  earth. 

In  one  of  its  leading  editorials  headed 
The  Lesson  of  the  Bismarck,  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning  says: 

But  though  the  destruction  of  the  Bismarck 
toiS  great  triumph  for  the  British,  i*  Is  far 
from  a  triumph  f'^r  traditional  sea  power. 
For  this  brilliant  stroke  would  obviously  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  air  arm.  It 
^was  aircraft  that  sought  out  and  found  the 
Btrmarck  after  pursuing  warships  had  lost 
her.  It  was  aircraft  that  delivered  the  fatal 
torpedo  blows  that  slowed  the  Bismarck  down, 
sent  her  spinning  helplessly  In  circles,  and 
made  the  business  of  finishing  her  off  by  tor- 
pedoes from  a  cruiser  almost  a  perfunctory 
matter. 

What  we  have  been  witnessing  on  the 
Island  of  Crete  further,  and  tragically, 


emphasizes  the  superiority  of  air  power 
over  sea  power. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Record  I  am 
inserting  an  article  by  Maj.  Alexander 
P.  de  Seversky,  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  on  aviation  in  the  world,  entitled 
"The  Twilight  of  Sea  Power." 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
(Prom  the  American  Mercury  of  June  1941] 
Thi  Twilight  of  Sea  Power 
(By  MaJ.  Alexander  P.  de  Seversky) 

Our  great  two-ocean  multlblUion-dollar 
Navy,  now  in  construction,  should  be  com- 
pleted 5  or  6  years  from  now.  Just  In  time  to 
have  all  of  Its  battleships  scrapped.  The 
smaller  and  swifter  units  and  the  undersea 
craft  may  continue  their  auxiliary  tasks  un- 
der the  shielding  wings  of  air  power;  the  rest 
will  be  consigned  to  the  museums  of  out- 
lived weapons  along  with  the  bow  and  ar- 
row and  the  blunderbuss.  As  a  primary,  self- 
sufficient  branch  of  national  defense,  fleets 
will  be  finished.  References  to  naval  might 
as  our  "outer  defense"  or  "first  line  of  de- 
fense'"  will  seem  echoes  of  a  far-off  past. 
The  complacency  with  which  we  once  relied 
on  such  slogans  will  seem  as  tragic  and  In- 
credible to  Americans  as  reliance  on  Maglnot 
Lines  must  now  seem  to  Frenchmen. 

To  those  who  have  not  caught  up  with  the 
revolution  In  war  strategy  brought  about  by 
the  advent  of  air  power,  this  may  sound  like 
exaggeration;  to  naval  dl3-hards  It  will  sound 
like  blasphemy.  Yet,  a  little  patient  con- 
sideration of  facts  already  In  high  relief  on 
the  landscape  of  the  present  war  will  reveal 
that  I  am  merely  setting  down  the  Inescap- 
able conclusion  we  must  draw  from  recent 
experience.  As  we  approach  the  end  of  the 
second  year  of  the  second  World  War.  It  Is 
startllngly  clear  that  the  navies  of  all  na- 
tions have  already  and  Irretrievably  lost  their 
function  of  strategic  offensive  action.  They 
still  play  a  defensive  role,  against  other  na- 
vies, but  only  In  waters  as  yet  beyond  the 
reach  of  aviation.  As  that  reach  Is  extended, 
with  the  rapid  enlargement  of  air-power 
range,  the  margin  of  defensive  usefulness 
shrinks,  and  It  Is  quite  possible  to  foresee 
the  Inevitable  vanishing  point. 

The  moment  when  air  power  can  reach 
across  oceans  as  easily  as  It  now  bridges  nar- 
rower waters  will  mark  the  final  elimination 
of  sea  power  as  a  primary  element  In  war- 
fare. The  rate  at  which  aviation  is  expand- 
ing Its  range  under  the  Impetus  of  the  war 
leaves  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of  aeronautical 
experts  that  the  Atlantic  will  be  wide  open  to 
the  full  fury  of  aerial  assaults  from  one  shore 
to  the  other  within  2  or  3  years.  It  Is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  technically  It  Is  already 
I>osslble  to  bomb  America — or  for  America  to 
bomb  an  enemy — across  the  ocean.  Our  own 
Douglas  B-19,  with  Its  range  of  nearly  8.000 
miles,  and  the  Martin  flying  boat  now  being 
designed  for  far  greater  distances,  hint  at 
the  potentialities  of  massive  long-range 
bombing  In  the  near  future. 

In  my  own  carefully  considered  view,  the 
ultimate  round-the-world  range  of  25,000 
miles,  enabling  a  nation  to  strike  at  any  point 
of  the  globe  in  any  direction.  Is.  at  most,  5 
years  away.  When  that  Is  achieved,  there 
will  remain  no  major  tactical  task  heretofore 
entrusted  to  navies  which  has  not  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  aviation. 

The  lessons  of  the  war  now  In  progress 
cannot  be  shouted  down  by  rhetoric  Invoking 
the  glories  of  naval  history.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
sense,  not  of  sentiment.  Tlie  towering  fact  Is 
that  fleets  can  no  longer  approach  hostile 
shores  which  are  guarded  by  first-class  avia- 
tion forces.  For  centuries  the  chief  Job  of 
navies  was  to  carry  war  to  the  enemy;  to  at- 
tack the  outer  ramparts  of  a  country,  its 
coastlines  and  harbors  and  fortresses.  Now 
that  Job  has  been  taken  over  almost  en- 
tirely by  air  power.  In  the  last  2  years  en- 
emy  shores   have  been  entirely   denied  to 


fleets,  except  on  a  hit-and-miss  basis  that 
merely  emphasized  the  new  state  of  affairs. 
We  have  seen  dramatic  naval  attacks  re- 
cently on  Genoa,  Brest,  Tripoli,  and  other 
harbors.  In  every  case,  however,  the  attack, 
ing  battleships  simply  took  advantage  of 
poor  visibility  or  advance  information  that 
enemy  aviation  at  that  point  was  Inadequate, 
exploiting  the  element  of  surprise.  There  Is 
nothing  in  common  between  such  surprise 
raids  and  the  bold,  continuous  naval  selges  of 
the  past. 

In  Norway,  after  a  costly  baptism  of  aerial 
fire,  the  great  British  fleet,  for  all  Its  over- 
whelming superiority,  withdrew  and  stood  by 
helpless — at  a  safe  distance — while  Nazi  In- 
vaders, shielded  by  their  air  force,  crossed 
the  Skagerrak  into  Norway.  After  a  costly 
attempt  to  land  and  maintain  expeditionary 
troops  on  the  North  Sea  coast  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian Peninsula,  the  fieet  retired  to  es- 
cape aerial  destruction.  Since  then  It  has 
not  been  able,  despite  Germany's  naval  weak- 
ness, to  take  offensive  measures  against  any 
portion  of  the  Nazi-held  Continent.  Except 
where  the  R.  A.  P.  is  powerful  enough  to  con- 
trol the  air  overhead,  the  British  Fleet  must 
maintain  a  respectful  distance  from  hostile 
shores — that  distance  being  determined  by 
the  range  of  the  enemy's  aviation. 

The  fateful  point  of  the  story  is  that  the 
picture  would  not  be  materially  different  if 
the  British  Navy  were  a  dozen  times  bigger, 
and  if  Hitler  did  not  possess  a  single  battle- 
ship. So  far  as  direct,  offensive  initiative 
against  enemy  soil  Is  concerned,  the  role  of 
navies  has  not  merely  been  diminished — it 
has  been  ended.  Only  nations  and  regions 
without  proper  air  defenses  are  still  in  any 
measure  vulnerable  to  naval  attack. 

The  "miracle  of  Dunkirk"  has  been  credited 
by  some  superficial  enthusiasts  to  the  British 
Navy,  because  the  physical  transport  of  the 
evacuated  troops  was  made  on  barges,  ships, 
and  other  surface  craft.  Though  himself 
essentially  naval  minded.  Winston  Churchill 
does  not  make  this  egregious  mistake.  Soon 
after  the  event,  he  acknowledged  that  "in  the 
fighting  over  Dunkirk  *  •  ♦  we  un- 
doubtedly gained  a  local  mastery  of  the  air" 
and  that  "this  embarkation  would  not  have 
been  possible  unless  the  enemy  had  resigned 
all  hope  of  air  superiority  at  that  point."  It 
was,  as  Mr.  Churchill  specifically  admitted, 
the  reverse  side  of  the  situation  In  the  inva- 
sion of  Norway,  where  Nazi  aviation  held 
control.  The  sharp  contrast  between  Hitler's 
mastery  at  the  Skagerrak  and  his  frustration 
at  the  English  Channel  indicates  that  air 
strength,  rather  than  naval  strength,  has  be- 
come the  yardstick  of  a  nation's  might. 

The  most  impressive  fact  about  the  long 
Battle  of  England,  from  a  purely  tactical 
point  of  view,  has  been  the  virtual  elimina- 
tion of  the  armies  and  navies  of  both  adver- 
saries. It  has  been  an  all-air  battle,  with  the 
elder  services  immobilized  and  reduced  to 
mere  spectators.  Single-handed,  the  R.  A.  F. 
has  fought  off  the  air  invasion.  Not  all  the 
power  and  courage  of  the  fleet  could  have 
saved  the  British  Isles  from  aerial  annihila- 
tion had  the  air  force  been  unequal  to  the 
task.  The  R.  A.  F.  has  fought  the  battle  in 
English  skies,  and  by  carrying  the  war  to  the 
enemy  objectives  on  the  Continent.  Even  the 
systematic  bombardment  of  Hitler's  so-called 
invasion  ports  and  air  bases  near  the  coast — 
targets  easily  within  reach  of  naval  guns — 
has  been  carried  on  exclusively  by  British 
air  power.  Thus  it  is  neither  the  army  nor 
the  navy,  but  the  R.  A.  P.,  which  has  dammed 
the  flood  tide  of  millions  of  mechanized 
German  troops. 

The  grip  of  cliches  on  the  mind  of  man  is 
not  easy  to  break.  In  England,  as  in  cur  own 
country,  the  notion  that  "the  country's  chief 
defense  is  its  ravy"  has  acquired  the  force  of 
a  commandment  handed  down  from  Mount 
Sinai.  Doubtless  it  is  being  repeated  through 
sheer  habit  in  the  British  Isles  now,  even 
while  air  power  is  so  strikingly  their  main 
reliance  at  this  Juncture.  But  we  need  only 
imagine  the  R.  A.  P.  out  of  commission — not 
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tory  and  in  violation  of  principles  of  equity 
and  Justice  to  place  them  under  such  a 
handicap  In  th«  competitive  market. 


wages  to  onset  tne  enecf  ox  me  ucreaaea  tax. 
Such  taxation,  therefore,  probably  would  tend 
to  nuUiXy  directly  much  of  the  effort  which 
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Ing,  cease  compromising  those  things  that 
are  wrong  which  have  resulted  in  the  loss 
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a  ship  could  then  reach  England,  for  all  that 
the  Admiralty  could  do.  The  approaches 
would  be  as  Nazi-dominated  from  the  air  as 
the  Skagerrak  and  Kattegat  Straits.  Not  a 
battleship  could  survive  under  the  roof  of 
enemy  aviation  long  enough  to  Interfere  with 
German  plans  for  invasion  or  for  unhampered 
annihilation  of  England  without  beneflt  of 
invasion. 

n 

In  the  Mediterranean  the  fleet  has  chalked 
up  some  spectacular  operations.  On  analy- 
sis it  appears,  however,  that  naval  activities 
in  the  old  style  were  possible  only  because  of 
the  dismal  Inferiority  of  Italian  airplanes. 
British  units  were  able  to  take  the  offensive 
because  even  their  airplane-carrier  aviation 
was  a  match  for  Italian  land-based  planes, 
whereas  normally  land-based  aviation  easily 
vanquishes  ship-based  planes.  But  the  whole 
picture  began  to  change  as  soon  as  genuine 
air  power  was  brought  into  play  with  the 
arrival  of  Hitler's  luftwaffe  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Nazi  aviation  debut  in  that 
theater  of  war  was  made  with  the  memorable 
assault  in  the  Straits  of  Sicily,  where  a  British 
cruiser  was  sunk,  a  destroyer  damaged,  and 
the  aircraft  carrier  lllustricus  put  out  of 
action.  It  signalized  a  new  phase.  There- 
after the  British  Fleet  could  function  only  in 
places  outside  the  range  of  Nazi  aviation  or 
under  the  protection  of  adequate  R.  A.  P.  air- 
craft. 

British  sea  power  has  been  practicaUy  elim- 
inated from  the  North  Sea.  Whether  it  can 
remain  in  the  Mediterranean  depends  not 
at  all  on  its  own  size  or  skill  but  on  whether 
British  or  Axis  air  power  will  dominate  the 
Mediterranean  skies.  Whatever  its  value  in 
terms  of  national  morale,  tactically  the  de- 
struction of  the  Italian  Navy  means  little 
under  present-day  conditions.  Assume  that 
the  last  Italian  ship  has  been  sent  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  that  Hit- 
ler's aviation  has  captured  full  domination 
of  the  air  overhead.  That  sea  would  then  be 
utterly  untenable  for  the  "victorious"  British 
Navy  which  would  have  to  retreat  from  the 
aerial  menace  even  as  it  did  in  the  North  Sea. 

Let  us  enlarge  the  focus  of  this  picture 
to  the  breadth  of  the  Atlantic.  Already  the 
western  portion,  within  the  range  of  Ger- 
man air  power,  has  been  made  a  no  man's 
land  by  long-range  ai|rplanes,  thotigh  Ger- 
many has  as  yet  an  {extremely  Inadequate 
number  of  this  type.]  The  proportion  of 
British  tonnage  sunk  Itrom  the  skies  grows 
with  every  week,  and  In  the  area  under  the 
Nazi  air  threat  the  R.  A-  P-.  rather  than  sur- 
face convoys,  provide  tl^e  only  real  protection 
to  commerce. 

Now  imagine  the  range  of  air  power  ex- 
panded three  to  flve  times — as  it  inevitably 
will  be  in  the  next  few  years.  The  Atlantic 
then  becomes  another  Skagerrak,  every  bit 
as  vulnerable  as  the  N6rth  Sea.  Unless  they 
have  land-based  aviation  better  than  the 
foe's,  navies  must  then  escape  from  the  At- 
lantic— even  If  that  foe  i  were  entirely  without 
a  navy.  America  will  then  be  in  precisely 
the  same  strategic  position  as  the  British  Isles 
today,  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  equivalent  to 
the  English  Channel,  land  its  control,  like 
control  of  the  Channel  today,  depending  on 
relative-aviation  strengths. 

There  will  no  longer  be  any  warrant  in  com- 
mon sense  for  carrying  striking  power  across 
the  ocean  to  an  enemy  slowly,  by  battleship, 
when  it  can  be  carried  faster,  more  cheaply, 
and  more  effectively  by  battleplane.  In  any 
case  the  battleship  would  be  unable  to  per- 
form this  strategic  errand  unless  and  until 
air  power  cleared  the  skies  over  the  ocean  of 
enemy  planes  and  maintained  a  canopy  of 
overhead  protection  for  the  fleet.  The  latest 
capital  ships  being  built  by  our  Navy  cost 
about  $100,000,000  each — a  sum  that  could 
pay  for  the  construction  of  250  bombers 
capable  of  flying  to  a  European  target,  drop- 
ping their  explosive  loads,  and  returning. 
Since  each  of  the  250  could  carry  at  least  20 
tons  of  explosives — as  much  as  40  German 
Btuka  dive  bombers  now  deliver — their  strik- 


ing power  would  be  equal  to  10,000  Stukas. 
Since  the  raid  on  Coventry  or  the  worst  single 
raid  on  London  involved  only  some  600  bomb- 
ers, this  in  turn  is  roughly  equivalent  to 
nearly  a  month  of  such  raids.  Such,  in 
simple  arithmetic,  is  the  economic  equivalent 
in  air  power  of  a  single  capital  ship. 

I  am  not  minimizing  the  actual  part  played 
at  the  present  moment  by  the  British  Navy 
in  keeping  open  supply  lines  to  the  British 
Isles  from  the  outside  world.  It  functions 
freely  and  fully — both  in  blockading  the 
enemy  and  defending  its  own  merchantmen — 
beyond  the  reach  of  aviation.  But  the  Navy 
is  able  to  do  so  only  by  reason  of  the  instif- 
ficlency  of  that  reach,  and  is  consequently 
being  more  and  more  restricted  in  these  func- 
tions. Obvlotisly  reflecting  official  opinion 
based  on  close-up  official  information,  Mark 
Sullivan  recently  stated  in  a  Washington  dis- 
patch on  wartime  shipping:  "But  submturlnes 
are  not  now  the  only  enemy;  they  are  not 
the  major  enemy.  The  major  enemy  now  is 
bombing  planes." 

Moreover,  it  needs  pointing  out  that  the 
vital,  if  passive,  defensive  task  of  keeping 
shipping  lanes  open  has  been  placed  on  the 
Navy  by  the  special  and  pectiliar  situation 
of  the  battle  area.  A  comparatively  small 
island,  lacking  essential  nattiral  resources  and 
foodstuffs.  England  must  rely  on  Its  foreign 
trade.  If  the  British  Isles  were  self-sustam- 
ing — in  the  measure,  let  us  say,  that  the 
United  States  is  self-sustaining — the  British 
Navy  would  lose  also  this  vital  present-day 
function. 

The  statement  Is  often  made  that  though 
sea  power  may  have  been  canceled  out  in 
part  in  the  British  Isles,  it  is  paramotmt  for 
America  on  accoimt  of  our  geographical  loca- 
tion'. Exactly  the  reverse  happens  to  be  the 
case.  Think  of  the  British  Isles  expanded  to 
the  size  of  the  United  States  and  economicaUy 
self -sustained,  no  longer  in  llfe-and-death  de- 
pendence on  overseas  supplies.  With  the  pas- 
sive Job  of  protecting  ocean  commerce  re- 
duced to  the  vanishii]g  point,  our  Navy,  no 
matter  how  colossal  in  size,  would  then  re- 
main unemployed  while  mastery  of  the  air — 
the  battle  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
parallel  to  the  battle  of  Britain — was  being 
decided. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  our  military  commenta- 
tors, Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  in  a  recent  maga- 
zine article  defending  traditional  naval  ideas, 
points  out  that  "today  an  insular  power  like 
Britain,  close  to  a  hostile  or  potentially  hos- 
tile continent,  cannot  provide  that  sectire 
base  which  is  the  one  Indispensable  require- 
ment of  sea  {)Ower."  He  credits  the  change  to 
"a  world  made  narrow  by  the  plane."  From 
this  he  argues  that  the  United  States,  sur- 
rounded by  oceans,  "can  and  does  provide 
such  a  base,"  and  that  therefore  "our  future 
greatness  lies  uf>on  the  great  waters." 

The  flaw  in  this  typically  naval-minded 
reasoning  is  that  it  assumes  aviation  wM 
remain  frozen  at  roughly  its  present  stage. 
It  does  not  recognize  that  the  world  Is  being 
further  "narrowed  by  the  plane"  every  day, 
so  that  American  insularity  is  as  doomed  as 
Britain's  insularity.  In  2  or  3  years, 
if  not  sooner,  that  doom  will  be  a  fact  on  our 
Atlantic  shore  and  within  5  years  on  the 
Paciflc  shore  as  well;  Just  about  the  time, 
that  is,  when  the  new  two-ocean  Navy  on 
which  men  like  Mr.  Baldwin  pin  their  faith 
will  have  been  completed.  It  is  the  inade- 
quate range  of  air  power  which  stiU  makes 
America  "that  secure  base  which  is  the  one 
Indispensable  requirement  of  sea  power." 
This  minimal  condition  for  the  very  exist- 
ence of  sea  power,  obviously,  will  fade  out  as 
soon   as  the  range  has  become  adequate. 

Perhaps  you  have  seen  a  ledce  being  drained, 
crowding  the  fish  into  its  contracting 
center  where  fishermen  can  scoop  them  up 
without  effort.  Even  thus  the  progress  of 
air  power  is  "draining"  water  areas  from  the 
periphery  inward,  driving  navies  to  the  ever 
more  shrunken  center,  seeking  desperately 
to  evade  the  tightening  ring  of  doom.  Soon 
it  will  be  aU  "dry,"  with  no  margin  of  escape 


from  air  power.  Today  we  are  witnessing  the 
twilight  of  sea  powei.  Tomorrow  the  whole 
epoch  of  modem  history  conditioned  by  that 
weapon  will  be  ended. 

m 
A  number  of  basic  claims  made  by  aviation 
strategists  have  been  so  emphatically  con- 
firmed that  they  may  now  be  set  down  as 
axioms  of  war  science  in  the  new  air -power 
age : 

1.  That  surface  forces,  including  naval 
imlts,  cannot  operate  if  the  sky  above  is  in 
enemy  control.  This,  as  we  have  noted,  was 
made  startllngly  evident  in  the  Skagerrak 
and  in  the  North  Sea.  It  is  a  principle 
vividly  on  view  in  a  European  continent 
practically  without  naval  defenses,  yet  in- 
accessible to  the  powerful  British  Navy  be- 
cause of  a  Nazi  ring  of  air  power. 

2.  That  aviation  carried  along  by  the  fleet 
itself  Is  ineffectual  against  hostile  land- 
based  aircraft.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated  that  land-based  planes,  type 
for  type,  are  superior  to  aviation  based  on 
ships.  The  latter  are  necessarily  encum- 
bered with  special  gadgets  for  taking  off  and 
landing,  paid  for  in  quality  of  performance. 
(A  portable  "umbrella"  of  their  own  aerial 
protection,  of  course,  does  enhance  the 
strength  of  naval  units  for  action  against 
other  naval  units.)  The  attempt  of  the 
British  Fleet  to  meet  Hitler's  land-based 
Luftwaffe  off  Norway  with  ship-borne  avia- 
tion proved  so  disastrous  that  it  was  not 
repeated,  except  against  inferior  Italian 
aviation.  The  spectacle  of  the  crippled  II- 
lustrioua  limping  off  from  Malta  for  sanc- 
tuary in  Alexandria,  soon  after  Nazi  aerial 
strength  entrenched  Itself  In  Sicily,  is  almost 
a  symbolic  representation  of  this  principle. 

3.  That  only  air  power  can  effectively  fight 
air  power.  Antiaircraft  artillery  is  unequal 
to  the  task;  at  best  it  provides  an  additional 
hazard  by  confining  the  attackers  to  a  higher 
altitude,  thus  interfering  with  the  accuracy 
of  their  aim. 

Taken  together,  these  principles  spell 
finis  for  sea  power.  They  mean  that  fleets 
can  exercise  their  old  domination  only  in  the 
rapidly  narrowing  areas  still  beyond  the 
grasp  of  air  power.  Elsewhere  they  are 
barred  by  hostile  aviation.  They  cannot  de- 
pend on  their  own  ship-borne  airplanes, 
which  are  foredoomed  to  defeat  by  land- 
based  planes  acting  independently.  The 
whole  consoling  theory  of  sea  power  supple- 
mented by  aviation  thus  collapses:  air  power 
reduced  to  an  accessory  position,  harnessed 
to  an  older  and  slower  and  no  longer  self- 
sufficient  weapon.  Is  certain  to  be  defeated 
by  genuine  untrammeled  air  power.  These 
principles  mean  that  the  destruction  of 
harbors  and  the  covering  of  troop  landings  on 
enemy  shores,  until  now  prime  fimctions  of 
the  Navy,  have  become  primarily  the  prov- 
ince of  aviation.  They  mean  that  even  the 
convoying  of  shlp-bome  commerce  Is  con- 
tinually more  limited  to  stretches  of  sea  be- 
yond the  reach  of  aerial  forces.  The  direc- 
tion, as  well  as  the  extermination  of  sub- 
marines, is  a  Job  now  increasingly  taken  over 
by  aviation:  undersea  craft  thus  tend  to 
become  an  atixiliary  of  air  power  rather  than 
of  navies. 

An  ever  larger  portion  of  sea  commerce  is 
likely  in  the  near  future  to  be  carried  by 
airplanes,  not  by  vessels.  In  intrinsic  value, 
if  not  in  weight,  transoceanic  air  commerce 
is  destined  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  sur- 
pass surface  commerce.  Even  now  most 
bombers  are  delivered  across  the  ocean  on 
their  own  power^  and  pursuits  could  readily 
have  been  buUtjr  to  do  likewise.  One  of  our 
foremost  aviation  engineers,  Grover  Loenlng. 
in  a  recent  article  in  National  Aeronautics, 
shares  the  writer's  view  that  transoceanic 
conunerce  is  destined  to  go  increasingly 
through  the  air.  'Tn  the  Immediately  'pre- 
dictable future.'  "  he  wrote,  "transportation 
of  most  armament  materials,  of  all  troops 
and  personnel,  and  practically  all  light  or 
heavy  loads  of  destructive  munitions,  will 
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tlrely  by  air  power.    In  the  last  2  years  en- 
emy  shores   have  been  entirely   denied  to 


reliance  at  this  Juncture.    But  we  need  only 
imagine  the  R.  A.  F.  out  of  commission — not 


tons  of  explosives — as  much  as  40  German 
Stuka  dive  bombers  notw  deliver — their  strilt- 


to  evade  the  tightening  ring  of  doom.     Soon 
It  will  be  all  "dry,"  with  no  margin  of  escape 
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have  to  be  transported  and  depcaited  by  air 
in  order  to  win  a  war  across  the  Atlantic." 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  British  Isles 
need  25.000  tens  of  Imported  foodstufls  daily. 
Five  hundred  planes  like  the  B-19  modiflsd 
for  transport,  designed  to  carry  50  tons  each, 
could  keep  the  Islands  supplied  more  expe- 
ditiously than  any  surface  ships  and  would, 
moreover,  be  accompanied  by  their  own  de- 
fenses against  raiders.  The  Inexcusable  fact 
that  mass  aviation  transports  are  not  avail- 
able can  t)e  traced  primarily  to  the  Ingrained 
Intolerance  of  the  naval  mind  in  Britain,  as 
elsewhere,  against  encroachments  on  its  tra- 
ditional functions. 

But  even  tninsport  by  slow  surface  ships 
can  be  protected  against  enemy  attack  far 
more  efficiently  from  the  air  than  by  surface 
convoy.  Once  the  water  highways  are  po- 
liced by  friendly  air  power,  commerce  will 
be  able  to  move  under  those  canopies  of 
aviation.  The  offhand  asstmiption  that 
ships  must  be  protected  by  ships,  trains  by 
other  trains,  etc..  is  at  bottom  absurd.  There 
Is  no  better  form  of  defense  for  traffic  on  anv 
surface,  land  or  sea.  than  a  sUong  roof  of 
aerial  might  overhead. 

The  type  of  strategic  thinking  which  con- 
tinues, through  inertia,  to  rest  on  the  old 
■ssxunptlons  of  sea  power— though  they  be- 
long to  an  epoch  that  is  coming  quickly  to 
an  end — constitutes  a  brake  on  the  full 
growth  of  he  new  first  line  of  defense — 
air  power.  Minds  that  have  not  caught  up 
with  this  reality  are  Incapable  of  grappling 
with  the  problems  of  national  defense  in  the 
real  modem  world.  No  matter  how  brilliant 
their  strategy.  It  Is  earth-bound  at  a  time 
when  war  has  soared  Into  a  new  dimension. 
Modern  nUlltary  aviation,  having  clipped 
sea  power  of  Its  offensive  functions,  leaves 
"it  strategically  crippled.  This  represents  a 
fateful  milestone  in  the  history  of  war  mak- 
ing and  therefore  a  turning  point  in  the 
power  relations  of  the  major  nations.  The 
Implications  of  the  event  add  up  to  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  history  of  the  Immedi- 
ate futtire. 

Previously,  sprawlhig  world  empires  rested 
In  the  first  place  upon  superior  naval  might. 
Neither  the  governments  nor  the  admirals  of 
the  world  have  as  yet  conceded  openly  that 
there  has  been  a  revolution  in  this  respect. 
Nevertheless,  that  revolution  Is  In  full  tide. 
Already  nelth<r  the  home  grounds  nor  far-off 
colonies  can  be  considered  Impregnable,  or 
even  defensible,  merely  because  a  nation  pos- 
sesses magnificent  sea  power.  If  those  areas 
are  within  bombing  distance  of  the  enemy. 
they  are  vulnerable,  regardless  of  how  large 
a  fleet  theoretically  guards  them. 

Only  air  power  capable  of  meeting  the 
potential  assailant's  aviation  can  guarantee 
safety.  That  means.  In  effect,  that  every  out- 
post of  empire.  If  It  Is  to  survive,  must  be 
given  the  protection  of  aviation  that  can  l>e 
reinforced  Instantaneously  so  that  it  will 
match  the  air  power  of  the  nearest  enemy. 
And  what  is  true  today  will  be  a  hundred- 
fold more  Important  tomorrow,  when  the 
reach  of  the  air  weapon  will  be  enlarged  to 
cover  territories  now  comparatively  Immune. 
By  the  uneqxii vocal  logic  of  this  new  situa- 
tion, the  empires  of  the  near  future  will  rest 
not  on  sea  power,  as  heretofore,  but  on  air 
power. 

By  the  aame  token,  existing  empires.  In- 
cluding that  of  the  United  States,  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  rest  back  on  blind  faith 
In  adequate  navies,  unless  they  are  equipped 
to  conquer  and  to  hold  the  skies  under 
which  fleets  can  move.  These  empires  are 
like  great  edifices,  outwardly  strong  and  Im- 
pressive. Those  familiar  with  their  interior 
structures,  however,  know  that  they  are  built 
with  wooden  beanis  which  In  time  have  be- 
_  come  dry-rotted  and  termite-eaten.  If  we 
'  want  to  save  the  structures,  there  Is  no  al- 


tematlve  but  to  replace  the  old-fashioned 
and  outlived  wooden  beams  with  powerful 
steel  beams.  The  wooden  beams — which  Is 
to  say  naval  strength— are  unequal  to  the 
new  tensions  put  upon  them,  and  the  steel 
beams  of  air  power  must  be  substituted. 

The  work  of  replacement  is  frantically  un- 
der way  in  Britain  under  pressure  of  the  war. 
In  America,  the  urgency  of  the  problem  Is  hot 
so  apparent  to  mlliUry  leaders  wearing  the 
blinders  of  traditional  strategic  ideas;  in  ad- 
dition, we  are  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of 
safety  by  broad  oceans.  But  we,  too.  must 
speed  up  the  work  of  replacement.  We  must 
rellnqtilsh  the  illusion  of  safety  and  accept 
the  reality  of  the  changed  conditions.  And 
the  time  to  start  is  now.  The  major  Euro- 
pean nations  have  been  too  preoccupied  with 
immediate  short-range  needs  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  long-range  air  power  of  especial 
significance  In  relation  to  America.  So  far  as 
that  type  of  equipment  is  concerned,  there- 
fore, we  will  be  starting  from  scratch  with 
those  nations  if  we  start  now  in  the  race  for 
air  power  supremacy. 

Always,  through  history,  new  Instruments 
of  war  making  have  changed  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  world.  Those  who  possessed 
gunpowder  while  their  neighbors  still  de- 
pended on  bows  and  arrows  had  the  decisive 
advantage.  No  amount  of  protest  or  weep- 
ing on  the  part  of  bow-and-arrow  tradition- 
alists could  alter  the  situation.  The  advent 
of  air  power  likewise  must  change  a  world 
where  force  Is  still  the  basic  ingredient  of 
International  relations.  The  changes  which 
It  dictates,  indeed,  will  become  manifest 
sooner  and  over  a  wider  ari»  because  the 
latest  weapon  Is  swifter,  farther  reaching, 
and  more  deadly. 

The  lesson  of  the  story  in  relation  to  our 
own  national  security  is  too  obvious  to  need 
laboring.  Aviation  has  already  wiped  out  the 
strategic  offensive  potentialities  of  sea  power 
and  is  itself  taking  over  the  offensive.  At  the 
same  time  the  remaining  defensive  functions 
of  sea  power  are  being  restricted  as  the  prog- 
ress of  aeronautics  goes  forward.  For  the 
moment,  it  Is  true,  military  aviation  has 
made  the  United  States  defensively  stronger, 
since  It  has  made  us  Inaccessible  to  the 
navies  of  other  nations.  We  all  wish  It  could 
be  true  forever.  -  But  we  dare  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  highly  tempo- 
rary advantage — a  transition  stage. 

Our  temporary  immtmlty  is  crumbling. 
The  threat  of  enemy  air  power  acting  as  a 
long-distance  offensive  weapon,  holding  the 
menace  of  total  destruction  for  its  targets, 
is  emerging.  Only  our  owr.  air  |>ower — strong, 
truly  independent,  built  In  conformity  with 
the  new  strategic  realities — can  offer  us  ade- 
quate protection. 

I  am  not  arguing  for  the  Immediate  scrap- 
ping or  limitation  of  naval  strength.  While 
naval  utility  has  been  seriously  restricted  It 
has  not  yet  been  entirely  wiped  out.  In  the 
transfer  of  reliance  from  one  weapon  to  an- 
other there  is  a  transition  stage  where  over- 
lapping Is  not  only  natural  but  necessary. 
Navies  can  still  fight  other  navies,  and  there 
are  other  nations  whose  strategic  thinking 
and  planning,  perhaps  in  fatuous  imitation  of 
American  procedure,  remains  naval-minded. 
What  I  am  argumg  for  is  a  broader,  more 
modem  approach  to  the  whole  problem  of 
'America's  national  security;  one  that  recog- 
nizes the  changes  in  the  science  of  war  mak- 
ing enforced  by  the  growth  of  military  avia- 
tion. With  recognition  of  the  deepening  twi- 
light of  sea  power  no  longer  avoidable,  it 
seems  to  me  suicidal  to  make  navies  and  an 
outmoded  naval  strategy  the  foundation  of 
American  national  defense.  Those  who  Insist 
upon  leading  America  In  that  direction  are 
heading  us  for  military  disaster.  They  as- 
sume a  fearsome  responsibility  before  the 
Judgment  of  history. 
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Mr.  HOLMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  speech  to 
be  delivered  by  me  this  evening  on  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation  to  the  city 
of  Worcester.  Mass.,  of  the  murals  in  the 
memorial  chamber  of  the  Worcester 
Municipal  Auditorium: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  Americans,  this 
is  a  memorable  occasion  for  the  people  of 
Worcester  in  that  it  marks  the  culmination 
of  a  long  campaign  to  establish  a  memorial 
worthy  of  the  memory  of  those  who  went 
forth  from  our  beautiful  city  in  times  of 
great  national  danger  to  battle  for  the  cause 
of  human  liberty  and  the  American  way  of 
life.  Sons  of  Worcester  have  fought,  bled, 
and  died  on  the  battlefields  of  every  war, 
beginning  with  the  one  to  establish  Amer- 
ican Independence,  and  In  all  of  them  dis- 
played great  bravery. 

It  is  indeed  a  high  honor  to  be  invited  to 
take  part  In  the  exercises  here  today.  None 
of  us  realized  back  In  January  1917— when, 
in  my  first  inaugural  address  as  mayor  of 
Worcester.  I  recommended  to  the  city  coun- 
cil the  need  for  a  municipal  auditorium— 
that  war  was  so  close  at  hand. 

With  the  far  greater  problems  which  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War  imposed  upon 
us,  the  matter  of  a  municipal  auditorium 
for  Worcester  was  laid  aside  for  the  time 
being,  but  It  was  my  pleasure  to  revive  the 
project  shortly  after  the  armistice  of  No- 
vember 11.  1918.  when  I  again  addressed  the 
city  council  In  my  capacity  as  mayor,  and 
recommended  that  we  build  a  memorial  au- 
ditorium in  memory  of  the  men  and  women 
of  Worcester  who  had  laid  down  their  lives 
In  defense  of  that  sacred  emblem  whose  stars 
and  stripes  have  been  baptized  in  the  best 
blood  of  American  manhood. 

This  noble  edifice  is  an  enduring  monu- 
ment to  our  heroic  dead,  to  the  people  of 
Worcester,  and  also  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  at  various  times  served  on  the 
Worcester  World  War  Memorial  Commission, 
of  which  our  distinguished  and  respected 
fellow  citizen,  Mr.  George  P.  Booth,  is  now 
chairman. 

I  have  seen  something  of  the  horrors  of 
war  from  the  time  when  the  first  two  boat- 
loads of  casualties  from  the  bloody  battle- 
fields of  France  landed  at  Ellis  Island  in 
1918,  to  be  nursed  back  to  health  by  the 
loving  hands  of  a  grateful  people.  The  late 
Carl  Bonney,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Worcester  war  chest  fund,  accompanied  me 
on  that  trip,  and  he,  too,  was  shocked  at 
what  we  saw.  We  came  away  depressed  by 
the  sad  sight,  and  both  of  us  then  expressed 
the  fervent  hope  that  America  never  again 
might  be  called  upon  to  take  part  in  such  a 
bloody  and  devastating  war.  Nothing  can 
erase  that  picture  of  misery  and  suffering 
from  my  memory. 
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In  common  with  every  city,  village,  and 
hamlet  In  the  land.  Worcester  had  eons  who 
returned  badly  wounded,  gassed,  and  men- 
tally sick. 

It  Is  sad  to  contemplate  that  some  did  not 
return  but  now  sleep  the  long  last  sleep  in 
the  poppy-clad  fields  of  Planders.  As  Ameri- 
cans we  take  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that 
a  grateful  people  have  erected  suitable  me- 
morials where  they  fell,  to  commemorate 
their  heroism  and  self-sacrifice.  They  died 
that  America  might  live,  and  we  can  never 
forget  the  sacrifice  they  made  for  us.  Theirs 
was  the  supreme  test  of  loyalty  and  love 
of  country. 

This  auditorium  perpetuates  the  memory 
of  those  who  bravely  went  forth  from 
Worcester  and  did  not  return.  You  will 
observe  that  on  these  marble  walls  are  carved 
and  lettered  in  gold  the  names  of  the  men 
and  women  of  Worcester  who  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  in  the  late  war.  They  were 
placed  there  for  coming  generations  to  see 
that  those  who  went  on  before  were  not 
afraid  to  fight  and,  if  need  be,  to  lay  down 
their  lives  for  American  ideals  and  Ameri- 
can traditions,  thus  fulfilling  the  legend 
which  appears  above  their  names,  "They 
ventured  far  in  the  cause  of  liberty."  Their 
memory  Is  enshrined  In  letters  of  living 
light  and  will  live  so  long  as  there  Is  a 
spoken  and  a  written  language. 

The  beautiful  murals  which  adorn  the 
walls  of  this  memorial  chamber  depict  the 
purpose  and  strength  of  America;  our  willing- 
ness to  suffer  and  sacrifice  for  the  land  we  all 
love.  There  comes  to  us  a  feeling  of  pride 
and  Inspiration  as  otir  eyes  rest  upon  the 
large  mtiral  in  the  center,  which  depicts  a 
united  people  and  portrays  the  great  re- 
sources that  have  made  us  the  mightiest 
nation  on  earth.  I  am  particularly  struck 
with  the  scene  In  the  center,  where  stands  a 
young  American — healthy,  robust,  vigorous, 
unafraid — holding  aloft  the  tieloved  fiag  of 
our  land.  There  he  stands,  confidently  fac- 
ing the  future,  wlUlng  to  make  any  sacrifice 
to  preserve  the  American  way  of  life. 

That,  my  feUow  citizens,  typifies  the  spirit 
that  Is  America — the  spirl^t  that  is  not  afraid 
to  venture,  to  suffer,  and  to  achieve.    It  was 
such  as  he,  and  that  nob|le  young  American 
woman  standing  at  his  slide,  who  made  pos- 
sible  the   pacification   and    development   of 
the  great  country  we  all  love.     They  came 
from  a  great  and  hardy  stock,  who  in  the 
centtuies  gone  by  left  their  homes  In  the  old 
lands  and  bravely  set  sail  on  uncharted  seas, 
gladly   braving   the   hidden   dangers   of    the 
deep  that  they  might  go  to  the  New  World 
to    help    establish    a    new   order   of    things, 
where  there   was   to  be  equality   of  oppor- 
tunity for  all.  where  despotism  and  tyranny 
were  to  be  unknown,  where  they  were  to  be 
free  to  follow  the  dictater  of  their  conscience. 
And  how  gloriously  they  builded,  upon  a 
foundation  that  Is  as  enduring  as  time.    From 
the  first  boatload  that  landed  on  Plymouth 
Rock  a  little  more  than  3  centuries  ago  we 
have  expanded  Into  a  Nation  of  132.000.000 
free  Americans,  whose  accomplishments  are 
th^   marvel   of   mankind      Today   there  are 
millions  in  the  oppressed  and  war-torn  coun- 
tries of  Europe  who  would  gladly  come  here 
and  cast  their  lot  with  us  if  they  but  coiild. 
We,  as  custodians,  hold  the  great  land  that 
\»  America  in  trust  for  future   generations 
and  it  J  incumbent  upon  us  to  hand  that 
precious  heritage  down  to  those  who  are  to 
follow  after  u»,  a  better  and  a  stronger  na- 
tion. If  that  is  possible.    Let  us  today,  on 
this  great  occasion,  rededlcate  anu  reconse- 
crate  ourselves   to   the  preservation   of   the 
American  way  of  life,  to  the  maintenance  of 
constitutional  government,  and  to  the  per- 
petuity of  the  greatest  free  republic  of  which 
there  is  recorded  history, 
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Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  resolution. 
This  group  comprises  some  1,300  mem- 
bers who  oppose  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  uneco- 
nomical; that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
national  defense;  that  power  needs  could 
be  filled  more  quickly  and  cheaply  than 
through  this  proposal;  that  existing 
transportation  facilities  are  adequate; 
that  savings  in  transportation  costs  are 
not  truly  represented;  and  that  the  plan 
should  be  handled  as  a  treaty  and  not  as 
an  agreement. 

Whereas  there  has  been  presented  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  a  proposed 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  King  of  Great  Britoin  on  behalf  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  channel  from  the  head  of  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  for 
the  use  of  ocean-going  vessels,  also  the  con- 
struction of  dams,  power  plants,  and  other 
appurtenances  necessary  thereto.  This  plan 
Is  known  as  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project;  and 

Whereas  proponents  of  the  subject  estimate 
that  the  total  cost  wiU  be  $457,000,000,  of 
which  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  SUtes  wUl 
be  called  upon  to  pay  $284,000,000  and  those 
of  Canada  $173,000,000.  This  estimate  is 
wholly  Inadequate  in  that  sufficient  allow- 
ance has  not  been  made  for  interest  during 
construction  on  the  money  borrowed  to  build 
the  seaway:  no  allowance  Is  made  lor  deepen- 
ing and  other  work  necessary  for  ocean  ves- 
sels to  use  harbors  of  Great  Lakes  ports  and 
that  the  estimate  does  not  allow  enough  for 
contingencies.  Furthermore,  attention  is 
called  to  estimates  and  actual  construction 
costs  of  simUar  projects;  viz.  Chicago  drain- 
age canal,  estimated.  $16,000,000;  actual  cost, 
$53.000  000;  Suez  Canal,  estimated  $30,000.- 
000;  actual  cost.  $80,000,000;  Panama  Canal, 
estimated.  $160,000,000;  actual  cost,  $375,- 
000.000;  and 

Whereas  proponents  of  the  project  contend 
that  it  is  necessary  for  national  defense. 
The  proposed  agreement  calls  for  the  project 
to  be  completed  not  later  than  December  31, 
1948.  If  this  project  Is  so  necessary  for  na- 
tional defense,  certainly  7  years  hence  will 
be  too  late  for  any  effective  use  to  be  made 
of  the  seaway  for  this  piupose.  Further- 
more, if  this  project  were  undertaken  at  this 
time,  it  would  divert  material,  money,  and 
labor,  both  skUled  and  unskilled,  from  the 
defense  program.  There  is  also  the  feature 
of  the  vulnerabUity  of  the  seaway  to  sab- 
otage; and 

Whereas  it  is  stated  that  the  power  to  be 
derived  from  the  project  is  tirgently  needed 
for  defense  Industries.  Attention  Is  called  to 
the  fact  that  steam  generating  plants  could 


be  constructed  quicker  and  cheaper  than  the 
power  development  phase  of  the  project;  and 

Whereas  existing  transportation  agencies 
are  adequate  to  handle  present  and  addi- 
tional traffic  produced  by  the  national-de- 
fense program;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  agreement  is  not  In 
keeping  with  the  spirit  or  Intent  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  that  it  is  without  doubt  a  treaty 
and  should  be  so  introduced  into  Congress: 
and 

Whereas  the  Central  Railway  Club,  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y..  composed  of  1.321  members,  op- 
pose this  proposed  seaway  and  power  project 
en  the  grounds  that  it  is  uneconomical;  It 
Is  not  necessary  for  national  defense;  the 
power  needs  could  be  filled  quicker  and 
cheaper  than  proposed:  existing  transporta- 
tion facilities  are  adequate  and  the  savings 
In  transportation  costs  are  not  truly  repre- 
sented, and  that  the  plan  should  be  handled 
as  a  treaty  and  not  as  an  agreement:  There- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Central  Railway  Club, 
of  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  assembled  at  executive  meet- 
ing this  17th  day  of  April  in  the  year  1941. 
respectfully  request  that  our  Senators.  Rep- 
resentatives, and  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  take 
cognizance  of  the  above  statements  and  all 
other  evidence  heretofore  produced  and  any 
other  evidence  produced  in  opposition  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  and 
defeat  the  proposed  agreement  when  it  is 
voted  upon :  And  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  Senator  James  M.  Mead.  Senator 
Robert  P.  Wagner.  Representatives  Walter 
O.  Andbews,  Altreo  F.  Better,  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that 
the  above  resolution  was  duly  adopted  at  a 
regular  executive  meeting  of  the  Central  Rail- 
way Club,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  on  the  8th  day 
of  May  1941. 

J.  G.  ROHLMAM. 

President. 
M.  D.  Reed. 

Secretorif. 
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Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  on  May  15,  1941.  as  a  personal 
tribute  to  Mr.  Justice  Alfred  H.  Townley, 
of  the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court, 
who  is  now  completing  his  fifteenth  year 
as  a  member  of  that  tribunal. 

Justice  Townley,  whose  friendship  I 
have  enjoyed  for  many  years.  Is  one  of 
the  most  diitlngulshed  juri.sts  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  I  take  great  pleasure 
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In  bringing  this  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  As  a  member  of  the 
appellate  division  of  the  supreme  court 
of  my  State,  he  presides  with  rare  grace 
and  brilliance.  He  has  earned  the  great- 
est tribute  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  a 
public  servant  by  two  major  political 
parties — their  mutual  nomination— and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York  in  this  respect  will  be  car- 
ried out. 

On  the  facade  of  the  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court  Building  there  appears 
the  following  quotation : 

The  true  administration  of  Justice  Is  the 
Ann  pillar  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  Justice  Townley  truly  eptomlzes 
the  spirit  of  this  quotation  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  our  State  may 
well  be  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  such  an 
honorable  and  distinguished  citizen  for 
many  years  to  come. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Iftom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May 

15.  19411 

KKNOMnfATINO    AN    ABLE    JTTDCC 

The  lawyers'  associations  that  have  urged 
thfr^renomlnatlon  on  both  tickets  of  Mr. 
Justlte  Alfred  H.  Townley,  of  the  New  York 
State  \Supreme  Court,  are  at  the  same  time 
paying V tribute  to  an  Individual  and  further- 
ing a  principle.  Judge  Townley  Is  finishing 
his  fifteenth  year  on  the  Supreme  Co\irt.  He 
has  shojSrn  himself  to  be  reliable,  intelligent, 
and  strtflghtforward.  A  Democrat  originally 
appclntecijiy  Governor  Smith  to  fill  the  place 
of  Senator  Robekt  F.  Wagnte  when  the  latter 
resigned  from  the  bench  to  go  into  the  United 
States  Senate,  he  was  subsequently  nomi- 
nated by  the  Republicans  as  well  as  by  the 
Democrats  In  the  election' that  took  place  In 
1927.  His  Independence  and  high  character 
have  won  him  the  approval  of  both  parties. 

The  principle  that  the  bar  associations  are 
furthering  Is  that  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  who  has  served  a  term  with  distinction 
shall  be  nominated  by  both  parties  to  suc- 
ceed himself.  In  this  manner  he  is  freed  from 
party  obligations  and  his  independence  Is 
atUl  further  assured  The  term  on  the  State 
supreme  court  la  14  years,  with  the  proviso 
that  the  retirement  age  Is  70.  In  Mr.  Justice 
Townley's  case  he  would.  If  endorsed  by  both 
parties,  continue  In  office  until  his  retire- 
ment. The  advantages  of  this  when  the 
man's  record  has  been  excellent  are  sp  obvi- 
ous as  to  need  little  elaboration.  It  is  to  be 
.  hoped  that  he  will  receive  the  renomnqations 
he  has  so  well  learned,  and  that  in  this  man- 
ner the  precedent  will  be  still  further 
strengthened  of  continuing  the  services  of 
such  men  without  regard  to  party  politics. 


Tile  Confltfratioii  Nears 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

or   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  May  28.  1941 


ARTICLE  BT  RAYMOND  CLAPPER 


Mr.  HOWELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Rajrmond  Clapper  from  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  May  27, 1941 : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  May  27. 
1941) 

THX  COmXAGRATION  NEAKS 

(By  Raymond  Clapper) 
We  say  good-bye  now  to  the  land  we  have 
known.  Like  lovers  about  to  be  separated  by 
a  long  Journey,  we  sit  In  this  hour  of  mellow 
twilight,  thinking  fondly  of  the  past,  won- 
dering.   Words  seem  almost  an  Intrusion, 

What  tomorrow  will  bring  we  do  not  know. 
We  only  know  that  this  goiden  day  Is  slipping 
Inevitably  from  us.  clutch  at  It  as  we  will. 
We  have  had  our  troubles.  Sometimes  we 
were  poorly  clothed  and  poorly  fed.  But 
always  tomorrow  was  full  of  promise.  Hard- 
ship would  dimlalsh.  Happiness  would  grow. 
Progress  was  the  fixed  law  of  life.  We  never 
doubted  It.  even  when  the  going  was  rough. 
As  I  write  this  President  Roosevelt  is  pre- 
paring his  fireside  talk.  From  England  comes 
the  call  for  help,  a  desperate  call  for  more 
and  more  and  more.  Most  of  the  men  now 
looking  over  Mr  Roosevelt's  shoulder  as  he 
writes  want  him  to  answer  that  call.  Ger- 
many's naval  chief  warns  us  that  already  we 
are  engaged  in  warlike  actions  with  our  naval 
patrol.  He  warns  us  to  go  no  further.  Laval, 
that  dark  stooge  of  Berlin,  warns  us  to  stay 
out.  Japan,  sensing  that  we  may  go  in, 
begins  to  wriggle  to  find  some  way  of  escap- 
ing the  Axis  bargain  to  go  in  if  we  do.  I 
don't  know  what  Mr  Roosevelt  has  decided 
to  say.  But  we  are  moving  toward  war.  not 
away  from  from  it.  The  only  uncertainty  is 
how  much  faster  we  shall  move  from  now  on. 
Whether  we  go  to  war  or  not,  we  shall  act 
more  and  more  as  if  we  were  going  to  war. 
Our  lives  will  all  be  affected  by  this.  Our 
ways  will  change  drastically,  whether  or  not 
a  drop  of  blood  is  lost. 

Habits  must  be  changed.  Peacetime  ways 
have  to  be  sacrificed.  For  years  dozens  of 
materials  will  be  almost  completely  monopo- 
lized by  war  needs  and  there  will  be  little 
left  for  civilian  purposes.  Even  Senators 
and  Congressmen  In  some  Instances  may  have 
to  give  up  their  automobiles  and  move  to 
small  living  quarters,  for  taxes  are  going  to 
rip  sharply  Into  the  lives  of  every  family 
above  the  very  lowest  level  of  living  For 
this  year  and  next  we  have  set  aside  $40,000,- 
000  000  for  war  production.  More  may  be 
added  to  that.  Already  we  are  planning  to 
spend  far  more  than  we  spent  in  the  last 
war.  Labor,  still  living  In  a  dream  world 
of  constantly  rising  wages  and  constantly 
shorter  hours,  is  going  to  wake  up  very  soon 
with  a  terrific  shock. 

I  mention  only  the  more  pleasant  aspects 
of  the  future  and  pass  over  the  heavy  hearts, 
the  separated  families,  the  young  careers 
that  will  have  to  wait,  those  Inward  wounds 
which  are  more  numerous  than  the  wounds 
of  the  battlefield. 

Regimented  people.  Regimented  trade. 
The  waste  of  war.  The  millions  of  days  of 
human  labor  to  make  the  guns,  the  shells,  the 
planes,  the  tanks,  and  the  ships.  The  huge 
plants  useful  only  to  manufacture  weapons 
of  slaughter.  That's  our  future.  It  will  be 
the  same  whether  we  go  into  the  war  or  not. 
It's  been  a  grand  life  In  America.  We  have 
had  to  work  hard.  But  usually  there  was 
good  reward.  We  have  had  poverty,  but  also 
the  hope  that  if  the  individual  man  threw  in 
enough  struggle  and  labor  he  could  find  his 
place.  Man  has  gained  steadily  in  security 
and  dignity,  in  hours  of  leisure.  In  those 
things  that  made  his  family  comfortable  and 
gave  lift  to  his  spirit.  Under  his  feet,  how- 
ever rough  the  road,  he  felt  the  firm  security 
of  a  nation  fundamentally  strong,  safe  from 
any  enemy,  able  to  live  at  peace  by  wishing  to. 
In  every  one  of  us  hved  the  promise  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Now  we  see  the  distant  fire  rolling  toward 
us.    It  Is  not  being  put  out.    It  still  Is  some 


distance  away,  but   the  evil  wind  blows  It 
toward  us. 

So  ends  our  reverie  In  the  twilight  over  th* 
dear,  dead  days. 


Defense  to  the  Utmost 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  May  20,  1941 


RADIO   ADDRESS   OP  HON.   OVERTON 
BROOKS.   OF   LOUISIANA 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress made  by  me  in  the  city  of  Shreve- 
port.  La.,  over  radio  station  KRMD: 

I  have  just  returned  to  Louisiana  and  I 
have  sought  this  opportunity  to  speak  to 
you  again  on  the  question  of  national  de- 
fense. It  was  about  a  year  ago  that  Con- 
gress embarked  upon  the  present  great  na- 
tional-defense expansion  program.  Dviring 
this  time  we  have  appropriated  some 
$24,000,000,000  for  this  purpose  and  we  have 
summoned  the  utmost  energies  of  the  Na- 
tion to  the  completion  of  this  one  accom- 
plishment— that  of  giving  to  America  Ita 
fullest  protection  in  this  dark  hour  of  peril. 
At  this  point  it  is  appropriate  for  you  to 
ask  what  progress  has  been  made  and  are  we 
satisfied  with  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  this  time? 

The  Nation  now  has  1.200.000  men  under 
arms  In  camps  scattered  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  We  are 
now  approaching  the  time  when  all  camps 
presently  authorized  will  soon  be  completed 
and  men  wLl  be  properly  housed  in  them. 
Your  Congress  has  provided  proper  clothing 
and  equipment  for  these  lioo.OOO  men  in 
the  Army  and  at  least  has  provided  guns  and 
munitions  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  basic 
training  of  modern  defense.  As  far  then  as 
the  actual  building  of  camps  and  the  induc- 
tion of  men  into  service  with  clothing  and 
equipment,  the  national-defense  program  is 
nearing  the  completion  of  its  first  phase. 

Industrially,  the  program  has  not  made 
such  good  progress.  It  is  true  that  Indus- 
trial plants  have  been  established  and  have 
been  built  in  this  defense  program  during 
the  past  year,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  providing  the  necessary 
munition  plants,  powder  plants,  and  airplane 
factories.  It  was  my  pleasure,  as  a  member  of 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  attend  recently  the 
dedication  of  the  great  smokeless  powder 
plant  Just  completed  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  Radford,  Va.  In  this  great  arsenal 
of  democracy  300,000  pounds  of  smokeless 
powder  will  be  manufactured  each  day,  and 
in  the  making  of  thl^  powder  it  Is  Interesting 
to  know  that  150,000  pounds  of  cotton  llnt- 
ers  obtained  from  the  cotton  fields  of  the 
South  will  be  used.  In  the  great  plant  ap- 
proaching completion  at  Charleston,  Ind..  It 
is  planned  to  make  600,000  pounds  of  gun- 
powder each  day  and  to  use  300,000  pounds 
each  day  of  cotton  linters  taken  from  the 
fields  of  the  South. 

You  may  ask,  "Are  you  satisfied  with  this 
progress?"  No  I  am  net  satisfied;  the  War 
Department  is  not  satisfied,  and  the  Navy  De- 
partment Is  not  satisfied.    None  of  tbe  na- 
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tional -defense  officials  are  satisfied  with  the 
progress,  for  we  are  attempting  to  do  In  1 
year  what  it  has  required  Hitler  8  years, 
to  accomplish.  And  during  the  time  we  have 
used  In  getting  ready,  the  international  sit- 
uation has  turned  Incredibly  worse  It  Is 
dark  and  the  question  arises  in  the  minds 
of  all  of  us  as  to  whether  or  not  In  spite  of 
all  of  the  aid  which  this  country  is  giving 
(and  this  aid  should  be  increased  in  every 
way  possible)  can  England  survive  the  pres- 
ent year  of  German  blitzkrieg  warfare. 

Before  I  left  Washington  the  other  day 
the  talk  was  current  that  there  should  be 
a  further  expansion  of  our  defense  program, 
even  to  the  point  of  providing  an  army  of 
4,000.000  men.  They  say  that  more  canton- 
ments, more  munition  plants,  and  more 
Implements  of  defense  are  needed  because 
of  the  growing  crisis  which  has  placed  the 
greatest  dictator  of  all  times  In  control  of 
the  whole  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  with 
E^ngland  groggy  and  taking  the  worst  pun- 
ishment that  ever  a  great  nation  has  been 
forced  to  receive;  and  Congress  may  be  called 
upon  before  adjournment  to  vote  upon  such 
a  program. 

About  10  days  ago  the  House  o*  Representa- 
tives passed  a  resolution — Resolution  No. 
162 — authorizing  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  thoroughly  Investigate  every  part  of 
our  Army  preparedness  program.  During  the 
10-day  recess  which  we  Congressmen  were 
supposed  to  use  to  rest  up  this  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
held  dally  hearings  examining  Into  the  prog- 
re.  3  being  made  For  this  purpose  the  com- 
mittee has  been  divided  Into  three  subcom- 
mittees, namely:  (1)  On  aviation,  upon  which 
It  is  my  privilege  to  serve:  (2)  on  real  estate 
and  construction;  and  (3)  on  ordnance 
equipment,  guns,  and  ammunition.  The 
committee  Itself  as  a  whole  has  been  taking 
evidence  on  the  question  of  seeing  how  far 
the  defense  program  has  been  injured  by 
industrial  unrest.  We  should  complete  these 
hearings  soon,  but  I  promise  you  that  before 
they  are  completed  no  phase  of  the  national- 
defense  program  shall  fall  to  receive  the  most 
searching  and  yet  patriotic  Investigation  of 
our  committee. 

During  the  course  of  these  hearings  which 
I  have  Just  mentioned  one  of  the  witnesses 
testified  regarding  the  Allis-Chalmers  strike. 
H"  referred  to  the  fact  that  after  many  days 
of  strike,  during  which  the  factory  was  closed 
down  and  all  of  the  efforts  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment had  failed  and  the  Mediation  Board 
seemed  not  to  be  making  much  progress,  the 
War  Department  and  the  Navy  Department 
sent  a  telegram  to  both  the  management 
and  the  workingmen  of  this  plant  urging 
them  to  reopen  the  factory  immediately  and 
warning  them  In  event  It  failed  to  reopen  that 
the  War  Department  would  take  over  and  op- 
erate this  plant.  In  closing  this  telegram  a 
quotation  from  the  Bible  was  used.  It  was, 
"Agree  quickly  with  thine  adversary."  I  do 
not  know  what  effect  this  quotation  taken 
from  the  Bible  may  have  had  upon  the  sober- 
thinking  Judgment  of  management  and  labor, 
but  I  do  know  that  the  strike  was  settled  and 
the  plant  reopened  within  4  days.  Old  laws 
and  old  rules  are  often  the  best,  and  this 
verse,  although  first  spoken  2,000  years  ago. 
has  all  the  vitality  and  power  that  It  possessed 

then. 

My  campaign  slogan  for  reelection  was.  as 
you  know,  "Defense  to  the  utmost."  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  Just  as  full  of  meaning  today  as 
It  was  when  I  used  It  In  that  campaign. 
These  are  dark  days — perhaps  the  mcst  crit- 
ical which  you  and  I,  my  friends,  will  ever 
live  to  see — and  If  we  are  to  svu-vlve  as  a 
democracy  with  our  cherished  institutions 
which  millions  of  us  have  already  fought  to 
preserve,  the  defense  program  must  continue 
without  interruption.  Before  the  turn  of  the 
century  a  great  President — President  Cleve- 
land— used  the  words  in  reference  to  the 
Postal  Service  that,  in  spite  of  all  troubles 
rain,  sunshtoe,  business  or  economic,  "the 


malls  must  go  through."  This  statement  ap- 
plies with  even  more  force  to  the  national- 
defense  program,  and  everything  which 
serves  to  hinder,  retard,  or  stop  this  program 
must  be  eliminated  In  our  God-given  desire 
to  put  our  Nation  In  position  to  weather  this 
terrible  storm. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  old  adage  of  the 
father  who  handed  his  son  a  b\mdle  of  twigs 
and  asked  him  to  break  them.  The  son 
struggled  and  struggled  but  could  not  break 
this  bundle.  The  father  then  handed  the 
son  each  twig,  one  by  one,  and  the  son  easily 
broke  them  In  many  parts.  In  unity  there 
Is  strength.  One  by  one  the  great  dictator, 
Adolf  Hitler,  has  taken  the  nations  and 
broken  them  as  that  son  did  those  little 
twigs.  Had  these  nations  stood  together, 
they  may  have  resisted  the  armed  might  of 
that  pagan  emperor.  Now  he  Is  In  control 
of  all  Europe,  and  Greece  will  mcst  probably 
surrender  In  a  few  days.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  to  see  the  British  withdraw  from 
the  Mediterranean  as  they  fight  to  preserve 
their  supplies  of  ammunition  and  food  in 
the  British  Isles. 

I  sometimes  think  that  some  of  our  peo- 
ple do  not  fully  realize  how  desperate  is  the 
plight  of  the  world  today.  The  period  of 
time  when  we  can  continue  "b\isiness  as 
usual"  is  about  at  an  end  and  we  must  all  be 
prepared  now  to  make  vital  sacrifices  which 
really  hurt  If  we  are  going  to  preserve  our 
Nation  free  from  attack  and  our  homes  and 
our  families  safe  and  Inviolate.  At  this 
critical  hour  In  the  affairs  of  this  Nation 
there  is  no  place  for  dissension  and  discord 
within  the  Nation.  There  Is  no  place  for 
communism,  fascism,  or  the  bvmd.  These 
things  must  be  stamped  out  as  we  would 
stamp  down  a  rattlesnake.  We  must  be 
united  and  present  a  united  front  in  solv- 
ing easily  the  most  Imf>ortant  problem  that 
confronts  xis — national  defense.  As  one 
therefore  who  is  familiar  with  our  national 
affairs  I  call  upon  you,  my  friends,  you  the 
people  of  Louisiana  and  of  the  United  States 
to  Join  together  with  one  thought  and  one 
voice  of  patriotically  preserving  the  United 
States  of  America  by  giving  us  the  national 
defense  which  will  guarantee  that  Hitler,  al- 
though successful  In  Europe,  must  fall  when 
he  enters  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


Subversive  Activities  in  the  Govemment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  May  28.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  ROBERT  P 
JONES,  OF  OHIO 


Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the 
following  address  of  the  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  Fourth  Ohio  District, 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Jones,  over  station  WRC 
Monday,  May  26,  1941: 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.  We 
know  there  are  people  in  the  United  States 
who  seek  to  tmdermlne  the  allegiance  of  the 
American  people  to  their  coxmtry  and  their 
faith  In  Its  Institutions. 

We  are  determined  that  they  shall  not 
overthrow  our  form  of  government.  Wherever 
we  find  them  we  must  resolve  with  all  of  the 


will  and  action  at  ovir  command  that  we  shall 
expose  and  suppress  their  Insidious  campaign 
among  a  free  people. 

Our  common  enemy  believes  In  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  state  over  the  people.  Their 
leaders  are  trained  in  Moscow.  Berlin,  and 
Rome,  at  the  feet  of  the  masters  who  have 
blacked  out  the  four  freedoms  in  Europe. 
Their  political  beliefs  are  a  religion;  their  ac- 
tivity a  fanaticism;  their  tools  are  hatred; 
and  their  weapons  revolution.  Their  skiU  is 
street  warfaie  and  their  accomplishment  con- 
fusion and  frustration. 

Before  coming  to  Washington  I  had  never 
expected  that  these  wild-eyed  zealots  of  a 
new  order  In  America  would  be  found  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Washington  Monument  or  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  Yet,  In  January  1939. 
the  Dies  committee  found  them  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  Yes;  found  them  on  the  pay  rolls 
of  your  Govemment  and  mine. 

The  Dies  committee  published  their  names, 
their  salaries,  and  the  departments  in  which 
they  worked.  Their  salaries  from  $10,000  a 
year  down  can  leave  no  doubt  that  they 
occupy  positions  of  power  in  the  Federal 
Govemment. 

The  telltale  of  their  philosophy  was  the 
membership  list  of  the  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy — a  Communist -con- 
trolled organization  Do  you  remember  the 
publication  of  the  list  was  labeled  a  "sordid 
procedure"?  The  officers  of  the  league 
quickly  denied  that  It  was  controlled  by 
Communists.  Many  Federal  employees 
claimed  they  were  Innocents  taken  for  a  ride 
In  this  communistic  vehicle. 

I  aih  sorry  for  those  Innocently  duped  by 
their  superiors  on  the  pay  roll.  We  owe 
a  solemn  duty  to  the  Innocent  to  separate 
the  sheep  from  the  goats.  Remember  the 
Dies  expose  of  the  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy  was  In  January  of 
1939,  and  soon  this  Communist-front  or- 
ganization folded  up. 

Since  that  time  Federal  employees  have 
been  approached  by  Communists  or  their 
fellow  travelers  to  join  new  organizations. 
They  are  solicited  during  working  hours. 
Small-salaried  clerks  and  stenographers  are 
urged  by  those  in  the  higher  brackets  to 
Join  new  communistic  organizations.  The 
membership  campaign  is  so  open  that  it  may 
be  assumed  there  is  approval  higher  up. 

Some  members  of  the  press  have  attended 
meetings  of  these  organizations.  In  many 
Instances  the  speakers  have  sought  public 
ofiBce  on  the  Communist  ticket.  In  one 
meeting  the  speaker  exhorted  the  growth  of 
communism  in  China  amid  frequent  ap- 
plause. In  one  of  these  organizations  to 
which  many  of  the  Federal  employees  be- 
long, 10  members  of  the  executive  conmilttee 
signed  a  letter  published  In  the  Daily  Worker 
asking  for  closer  cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Government.  They  approve  the  "purge 
trials"  of  Rusf'la  and  they  seek  permission 
to  place  the  Communist  Party  column  on 
the  American  ballot. 

After  the  Dies  committee  exposed  the  Fed- 
eral employee  members  of  the  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  Congress 
passed  a  law  to  separate  from  the  pay  roll 
those  who  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  SUtes  by  force 
or  violence.  The  law  provides  if  a  person 
denies  by  affidavit  that  he  Is  such  an  enemy, 
he  Is  absolved  from  guilt  unless  other  evi- 
dence Is  adduced  against  him. 

Convinced  that  Communists  and  members 
of  subversive  Communist-controlled  organi- 
zations are  still  on  the  pay  roll,  I  drafted  an 
amendment  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
appropriation  bill  earmarking  tlOO.000  of 
P.  B.  I.  funds  to  be  used  by  them  to  ferret 
out  the  Federal  employees  who  advocate  or 
belong  to  groups  who  advocate  the  over- 
throw of  the  Federal  Govemment  by  force. 
The  amendment  passed  the  House  with  only 
one  vote  against  it,  on  April  8,  1941. 

On  April  5  I  wrote  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  ask- 
ing for  his  support  of  the  Jones  amendment. 
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On  April  11  J  Edgar  Hoover  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  me.  which  I  quote: 

"Mt  Deab  Concrissman:  I  received  your 
letter  of  April  5,  1941,  with  which  you  en- 
closed a  copy  of  the  speech  which  you  made 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  April  3, 
1941,  in  offering  an  amendment  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  appropriation  bill,  mak- 
ing available  from  the  Bureau's  appropriation 
for  1942  the  sum  of  $100,000  for  Investigation 
of  Federal  employees  In  all  departments. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  handling  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  appropriations  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  will  be  In  charge  of 
Mr.  Matthew  F.  McGulre.  the  assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
transmitting  to  him  a  copy  of  your  letter 
to  me. 

"With  expressions  of  my  best  regards.  I  am 
"Cordially  yo\u^. 

"J.  Edcas  Hoovis." 

I  have  received  no  communication  from 
Mr.  McGulre.  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, to  date.  On  last  Friday  I  tried  to  reach 
him  on  the  phone  and  left  my  telephone 
number  for  him  to  call  me.  On  Saturday  I 
again  tried  to  reach  him  by  phone,  and  I 
have  received  no  word  from  him  at  this  time. 
However,  on  May  5.  Mr.  McGulre  appeared 
befor»  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
He  jvas  asked,  after  the  substance  of  the  Jones 
amendment  was  recited  to  him: 

"Now.  I  Just  want  to  ask  someone  here 
whether  or  not  that  item  is  necessary  for  the 
work  which  It  specifies  shall  be  done?" 

Mr.  McGulre  answered.  "No,  sir:  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  suggested  amendment  is 
really  covered  by  section  504  of  the  Appro- 
priation Act  which  reads  as  follows.  Then 
he  read  the  congressional  act  I  have  already 
discussed. 

Has  this  congressional  act  eliminated  the 
enemies  of  the  American  way  of  life  from 
the  Federal  pay  roll?  Let  us  see  how  effec- 
tive It  Is  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Secretary  Ickes  and  E.  K.  Burlew  appeared 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  on  April  16,  1941.  I  read  from  the 
hearings: 

"Mr.  JoNis.  Are  there  any  employees  re- 
ported by  the  Dies  committee  to  belong  to 
un-American  organizations  or  subversive 
groups  who  are  still  employed  in  your  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Interior 
t>partment? 

"Mr.  BiJRLSW.  T«s. 

"Mr.  Jones.  Please  explain  what  disposi- 
tion you  have  made  of  the  accusations 
against  th06e  reported  by  the  Dies  conv- 
mlttee? 

"Mr.  BiTSLEw.  In  one  Instance,  where  there 
were  sulOcient  charges  of  the  Dies  committee 
on  which  to  make  an  Investigation,  the 
former  First  Assistant  Solicitor  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  personally  reviewed 
all  the  allegations  and  concluded  that  they 
were  not  supported  by  facts. 

"Every  employee  in  the  Department  has 
been  required  to  state  whether  or  not  he  or 
•he  belongs  to  a  subversive  group. 

"All  the  emergency  employees  under  the 
Relief  Act  have  answered  'No"  to  the  follow- 
ing questions:  1.  Are  you  a  Communist?  2. 
Are  you  a  member  of  any  Nazi  bimd  organi- 
sation? 

"All  the  employees  on  the  regular  rolls  have 
answered  'No'  to  the  following  question:  Do 
you  have  membership  in  any  political  party 
or  organization  which  advocates  the  over- 
throw of  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States?" 

What  efforts  has  Mr.  Ickes'  department 
spent  to  search  out  our  enemies?  They  were 
not  elected,  they  are  on  the  pay  roll  as  long 
M  he  wishes  them.  He  absolves  himself  by 
asking  them  questions.  He  discharges  his 
obligation  to  bis  country  after  his  solicitor 
investigated  one.    Thirty-three  others  appar- 


ently were  never  Investigated  by  his  depart- 
ment. 

Communists  are  encouraged  by  Stalin  to 
deny  they  are  Communists.  They  are  urged 
to  lie  when  asked.  They  are  told  to  perjure 
themselves  in  court.  When  Mr.  Ickes  or  any 
other  Cabinet  Member  is  dealing  with  Com- 
munists, he  must  know  that  their  word  is 
as  useless  as  a  broomstick  to  a  soldier. 

After  hearing  Mr.  Ickes'  asstetant's  answer 
to  my  questions,  you  will  not  be  surprised 
to  know  that  last  Saturday  morning,  the 
clerk  of  the  Dies  committee  told  me  80  per- 
cent of  the  original  1939  list  are  on  the  re- 
vised Dies  list. 

One  Federal  employee  drawing  a  $4,000  an- 
nual salary  on  the  original  Dies  list,  owns 
several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  Soviet 
bonds,  and  draws  dividends  from  them.  To 
their  knowledge,  he  owns  no  United  States 
Government  bonds. 

I  am  informed  further  the  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Bookshop,  another  Communist- 
dominated  organization,  owns  Soviet  bonds. 
He  is  assistant  general  counsel  of  one  of  the 
independent  establishments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

No:  the  congressional  act  Is  not  effective 
when  Cabinet  members  are  satisfied  with  a 
Communist's  "No."  When  there  is  a  lapse 
of  patriotism  to  discover  and  relentlessly  pur- 
sue the  Trojan  horses  on  the  Federal  pay  roll, 
this  work  of  the  Dies  committee  Is  nullified. 
The  Jones  amendment  provides  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  investi- 
gate th&se  enemies  and  report  to  Congress. 
The  untiring  public  service,  the  outstanding 
accomplishments  and  the  unquestioned  pa- 
triotism of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  commands  the 
respect  of  every  American. 

I  am  compelled  to  believe  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
does  not  now  have  the  funds  to  make  such 
an  investigation.    Again  I  refer  you  to  the 
Interior  Department  hearings. 
I  asked: 

"Has  the  F.  B.  I.  made  a  report  to  you 
of  the  truth  of  charges  against  them,  or  any 
of  them?"  referring  to  the  Dies  list. 
"Mr.   Burlew.  No." 

Two  years  ago  the  list  was  published  and 
on  April  16.  1941,  no  report  from  the  F.  B.^. 
to  the  Interior  Department.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
Just  "does  not  have  the  funds,  or  he  is  stopped 
by  his  superiors. 

If  communism  is  so  far  entrenched  In  the 
Federal  Government  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  must  oppose  the  Jones  amendment 
and  stop  Edgar  Hoover  from  searching  out 
the  common  enemy  on  the  public  pay  roll, 
may  God  spare  us. 

I  oppose  nazl-lsm,  fascism,  and  commu- 
nism. Their  philosophies  are  equally  dan- 
gerous to  America.  Paying  them  public 
funds  is  a  contemptible  thwarting  of  the  Dies 
committee,  in  whose  work  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  130.000.000  Americans  have  faith 
and  confidence. 

We  dare  not  let  the  administration  ap- 
peasers  of  the  Communists  appoint  and 
keep  communistic  organization  members  on 
the  public  pay  roll. 

Tomorrow  the  President  may  take  another 
step  toward  war.  If  he  sends  our  boys  to 
Europe  and  we  win,  as  win  we  must,  once 
we  are  in  the  war.  what  an  injustice  to  the 
boys  whose  blood  we  spill  in  the  European 
meat  grinder,  should  an  American.  Otto 
Kuuslnen,  organize  these  communistic  cells 
and  attempt  to  overthrow  our  Government 
by  force,  while  the  second  A.  E.  F.  is  away. 
The  Jones  amendment  will  again  be  voted 
on  in  the  House. 

If  you  are  convinced  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
and  his  men  can  help  to  cut  away  this  can- 
cerous growth  In  our  Government,  will  you 
please  write  your  Representatives  now  to  vote 
for  the  Jones  amendment  to  the  Justice 
Department  appropriation  bill? 


CoAst  Guard  Academy 
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Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy,  May  3,  1941,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ramspeck], 
appointed  by  me  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  was 
elected  chairman. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  came  into  being  as  a 
result  of  the  act  of  April  16.  1937.  and  to 
date  four  successive  Boards  have  func- 
tioned.   In  the  first  effective  year.  1939, 
Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland  was  chair- 
man.    The  year  following,  I  served  in 
such  capacity,  and  last  year  Senator  Jo- 
siAH   W.    Bailey    was   chairman.     The 
membership  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  is 
composed  entirely  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress.   The  Vice  President  of  the  Senate 
appoints  one   Senator,   three   Senators 
are  derived  from  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
appoints  two  members,  while   the   re- 
maining four  members  are  designated 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.    The  chairmen  of  the 
respective  House  and  Senate  committees 
are  ex  officio  members,  but  if  unable  to 
serve  may  appoint  others  in  their  stead. 
Prom  its  inception  every  recommenda- 
tion  made   by  the  Board   of   Visitors, 
which  in  its  annual  meeting  has  obtained 
first-hand    information    regarding    the 
academy,   have   been   approved.     In   a 
number  of  instances  these  recommenda- 
tions  have   caused   appropriations    for 
necessary    expenditures    sometimes    of 
considerable   extent   to  better   existing 
facilities. 

The  Board  has  always  found  itself  en- 
thusiastically supporting  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  because  of  the  excellence  of  its 
curriculum  which  has  been  sponsored  by 
an  advisory  committee  consisting  of 
leaders  in  the  field  of  education,  of  the 
administration  of  the  academy,  its  in- 
struction staff,  of  the  splendid  and  well- 
kept  physical  plant  and  on  account  of  the 
democratic  and  efficient  system  of  obtain- 
ing cadets  after  a  competitive  examina- 
tion open  to  all  qualified  young  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  17  and  22  throughout 
the  United  States. 

A  cadetship  in  the  academy  leads  to  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  and  a  commis- 
sion as  ensign  in  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard. 

Due  to  the  present  emergency,  enter- 
ing classes  have  been  increased  to  include 
150  cadets.  This  enlargement  of  the 
cadet  enrollment  has  of  necessity  caused 
a  certain  amount  of  new  construction,  for 


the  original  building  plans  did  not  con- 
template a  cadet  corps  in  excess  of  200. 

The  corps  of  cadets  is  composed  of 
youths  of  high  scholastic  and  physical 
standing  from  which  will  be  selected  the 
future  officers  of  the  Service.  As  a  school 
for  a  military  service,  the  system  of  ad- 
ministration and  discipline  at  the  acad- 
emy is  accordingly  military  in  character. 
Its  purpose  is  to  develop  the  qualities  of 
leadership  upon  which  the  success  of  the 
Service  largely  depends.  For  this,  two 
instruments  are  available — the  cadet  bat- 
talion ashore,  and  the  cadet  practice 
cruise  at  sea.  The  4  years'  course  of  in- 
struction is  basically  scientific  and  en- 
gineering in  character,  and  in  addition 
to  classroom  and  shop,  and  instruction 
at  the  academy  in  the  various  military 
drills,  cadets  are  sent  to  sea  on  practice 
cruises  on  cutters  before  graduation. 
Upon  graduation,  the  cadets  are  commis- 
sioned as  ensigns  and  assigned  to  active 
duty  at  sea  and  thus  begin  their  career 
in  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  officers  of  the  first  revenue  cutters, 
as  the  Service  was  then  known  as  the 
Revenue  Marine,  were  commissioned 
from  the  merchant  service  and  many  of 
these  had  served  in  the  Continental  Navy 
during  the  Revolution.  For  a  period  of 
85  years  officers  were  obtained  from  the 
Navy  and  the  merchant  marine,  but 
finally  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
John  Sherman,  in  1876  secured  passage 
of  the  law  establishing  the  cadet  system, 
and  the  first  examinations  for  cadetship 
were  held  in  Washington  that  year.  For 
a  number  of  years  training  of  cadets  was 
conducted  upon  training  ships.  Later  a 
school  of  instruction  was  located  at 
Arundel  Cove,  near  Baltimore,  and  in 
1910  the  school  was  transferred  to  Fort 
Trumbull,  New  London,  Conn.  In  1932 
the  present  academy  was  completed  at  a 
cost  of  some  $2,750,000  and  is  on  a  scenic 
location  on  the  Thames  River  at  New 
London,  Conn.,  opposite  the  submarine 
base  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

Upon  graduation  the  cadet  is  commis- 
sioned as  an  ensign  and  is  launched  on  a 
career  in  a  Service  dating  from  1790  when 
Alexander  Hamilton,  recognizing  the  need 
for  protection  of  the  revenue,  secured  the 
passage  of  a  bill  to  authorize  the  building 
of  10  cutters  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000. 
It  was  easy  for  Hamilton  to  recognize  the 
need  for  protection  of  the  revenue,  be- 
cause from  the  earliest  colonial  days 
shipbuilding,  shipping,  and  fisheries  were 
important  factors  in  the  development  of 
the  Colonies.  The  colonists  were  sea- 
faring people  by  nature,  and  the  forests 
had  provided  unlimited  shipbuilding  ma- 
terial, and  the  shipping  trade  offered 
large  profits.  It  is  realized  that  the  War 
for  Independence  almost  destroyed  the 
American  merchant  marine;  however, 
the  new  United  States  Government  faced 
with  the  practical  nonexistence  of  treas- 
ury and  a  large  debt,  needed  the  restora- 
tion of  a  merchant  marine  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  tariff  which  could  be 
enforced. 

Since  the  collection  of  the  revenue  was 
a  function  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
it  was  logical  for  the  cutters  built  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  the  service 
founded  by  him  to  be  an  arm  of  that  De- 
partment.   Its  close  ties  with  the  Cus- 


toms Service  has  bound  It  with  the  Treas- 
ury ever  since. 

As  time  went  on  the  saving  of  life  and 
property  became  a  collateral  duty  with 
the  Coast  Guard,  for  this  is  a  natural 
function  of  any  pohce  agency,  especially 
at  sea,  where  the  obligation  tq  rescue 
those  in  peril  has  become  tradifional. 
The  Coast  Guard  has  grown  and  its  du- 
ties have  expanded,  however,  its  function 
has  become  that  of  the  Federal  maritime 
police  force  which  is  to  enforce  all  Fed- 
eral laws  on  navigable  and  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States  and  to  pro- 
mote safety  and  security  to  vessels  which 
use  our  waters  for  legitimate  commerce 
and  pleasure;  to  have  all  Coast  Guard 
stations  and  vessels  prepared  for  active 
war  duty  with  the  Navy  and  to  organize 
yachts  and  small  craft,  and  to  train  their 
crews  for  duty  in  case  of  national 
emergency. 

The  Service,  which  at  Its  inception  had 
10  small  cutters,  has  grown  to  its  pres- 
ent size  where  it  is  composed  of  a  fieet 
of  some  260  cutters,  consisting  of  vessels 
over  65  feet  in  length  to  the  largest  cut- 
ters of  327  feet  in  length,  carrying  5-inch 
broadside  batteries,  a  large  number  of 
picket  boats,  lightships,  and  other  auxil- 
iary craft,  with  an  aviation  wing  com- 
prising 10  air  stations  encircling  our 
coasts,  197  active  Coast  Guard  life-sav- 
ing stations,  and  requisite  training  sta- 
tions, repair  and  supply  depots,  and  with 
facilities  for  the  maintenance  of  approxi- 
mately 31.000  Ughthouses,  buoys,  and 
other  aids  to  navigation. 

To  operate  this  fleet  and  shore  estab- 
lishments, the  Coast  Guard  consists  of 
a  personnel  at  the  present  date  of  some 
22,000,  divided  between  commissioned 
officers,  chief  warrant  and  warrant  offi- 
cers, enlisted  men,  and  civilian  personnel. 


Pro^rets  Made  by  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration Borrowers  of  the  Twenty- 
Second  District  of  Pennsylvania 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  ADMINISTRATOR  OP 
THE  FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr.  HAINES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  insert  a  letter  re- 
ceived by  me  from  the  Administrator  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration,  Mr. 
C.  B.  Baldwin,  reporting  the  very  fine 
record  of  the  farmers  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  meeting  their  obligations  and 
because  of  the  aid  given  to  them,  en- 
abling them  to  make  gains  In  their  net 
worth,  all  of  which  indicated  the  value  of 
this  service  to  our  people. 


The  letter  follows: 


United  States  Depa«t- 

MENT  or  Agricxtltttre. 
Farm  SEctrRrrr  Administration, 

Washington.  May  21.  1941. 
Hon.  Harrt  L.  Haines, 

Hcuse  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Ma.  Haines:  Sine*  the  beginning  of 
the  present  emergency.  It  has  been  gener- 
ally recognized  that  the  health,  welfare,  and 
morale  of  cur  people  are  vitally  Important 
to  national  defense.  Providing  for  these 
needs  among  low-Income  farm  families  has 
been  one  of  the  essential  contributions  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  to  the 
Nation's  defense  efforts  during  the  past  year. 

We  have  just  completed  a  special  survey 
undertaken  last  winter  to  measure  the  prog- 
ress being  made  by  borrowers  from  the  Farm 
Security  Administration.  It  indicates  the 
gains  in  terms  of  money,  living  standards, 
and  capacity  for  self-support  which  have 
been  made  during  1940  by  handicapped  and 
low-income  farm  people  all  over  the  country. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  be  inter- 
ested in  seeing  the  figures  for  your  district. 

In  the  twenty-second  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania there  were  173  active  standard  rehabili- 
tation borrowers  at  the  end  of  1940.  The 
survey  showed  that  the  average  borrower 
earned  a  net  income  of  $959  during  the  year, 
as  compared  with  $736  in  the  year  before 
he  borrowed  from  Farm  Security.  In  other 
words,  the  typical  family  Increased  its  annual 
net  Income  by  30  percent. 

Also  significant  are  the  gains  which  these 
people  made  in  net  worth,  since  that  is  one 
of  the  best  measures  of  permanent  improve- 
ment in  living  standards.  Borrowers  in  your 
district  Increased  their  average  net  worth — 
over  and  above  all  debts.  Including  their 
obligations  to  the  Government — by  »554,  or 
41  percent,  since  coming  on  the  program. 

These  figures  mean  that  Farm  Security 
borrowers  in  the  twenty-second  district  have 
added  a  total  of  $95,830  to  the  wealth  of  their 
communities,  and  have  increased  their  total 
annual  incomes  by  $38,685.  Naturally,  this 
growth  In  prosperity  and  purchasing  power 
has  been  reflected  on  the  books  of  mercbanti 
and   other  businessmen  of  the  district 

We  were  pleased  to  find  that  borrowers  In 
your  district  are  rapidly  repaying  their  re- 
habilitation loans.  Already  $60,173  has  been 
repaid  on  loans  totaling  $173,781.  although 
much  of  the  money  does  not  fall  due  for  4 
or  S  years.  Throughout  the  entire  country, 
rehabilitation  loans  totaling  $420,865,050  had 
been  made  as  of  December  31.  1940.  and  $149.- 
626.442  of  this  sum  had  been  repaid.  As  you 
know,  loan  funds  currently  are  advanced  by 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  In- 
stead of  coming  from  direct  appropriations. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  none  of  the  bor- 
rowers from  Farm  Sectirlty  was  able  to  get 
adequate  credit  anjrwhere  else,  and  that 
many  of  them  formerly  were  on  relief,  we 
feel  that  this  repayment  record  is  a  tribute 
to  the  honesty  and  industry  of  these  needy 
farm  people.  There  Is  ample  evidence  that 
the  great  majority  of  them  are  getting  back 
on  their  feet  and  becoming  permanently 
self-supporting.  In  large  measure,  this  prog- 
ress Is  due  to  the  advice  and  technical  guid- 
ance in  sound  farm  and  home  management 
which  accompanies  each  Farm  Security  loan. 

For  example,  we  encourage  our  borrow- 
ers to  get  away  from  one-crop  farming — 
particularly  of  stirplus  crops,  such  as  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  wheat — and  to  raise  as  much  aa 
possible  of  their  own  food  and  feed  for  their 
livestock.  During  1940,  the  average  Farm 
Security  family  in  your  district  produced 
$351  worth  of  goods  for  home  consumption, 
as  compared  with  $248  before  they  came 
into  the  F.  S.  A.  program.  This  produce  for 
home  use  included  411  gallons  of  milk  per 
family;  639  pounds  of  meat;  and  393  quartJ 
of  vegetables  and  fruit  canned  for  the  winter. 
TTils  increased  production  of  food  did  not* 
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of  course,  add  to  the  supply  In  the  com- 
mercial markets,  since  virtually  none  of  it 
was  offered  for  sale.  It  simply  meant  a 
better  diet,  better  health,  and  a  rising  stand- 
ard of  living  for  these  families. 

Often  It  has  been  necessary  to  work  out 
an  adjustment  of  the  family's  old  debts,  be- 
fore rehabilitation  could  be  successful.  Local 
farm-debt  adjustment  committees  have  been 
set  up  for  this  purpose.  They  have  no  legal 
authority  to  compel  adjustments,  but  by 
bringing  the  farmer  and  his  creditors  to- 
gether for  a  friendly  discussion,  they  usually 
are  able  to  arrange  a  scale-down  of  the  obli- 
gations, reduced  Interest  rates,  or  extension 
of  the  payment  period.  Such  adjustments 
frequently  save  the  farmer  from  foreclosure. 
and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  creditors  to 
get  substantial  payments  on  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  bad  debts. 

This  service  Is  available  to  all  farmers, 
whether  or  not  they  are  rehabilitation  bor- 
rowers. Altogether,  debt  reductions  total- 
ing •154.95fl  have  been  negotiated  for  the 
farmers  In  your  dUtrlct.  This  represents 
a  scale-down  of  203  percent.  As  a  direct 
result  of  these  adjustments.  $7,820  In  back 
taxes  has  been  paid  to  local  governmental 
agencies 

In   making   this  special  survey,  our  field 

employees  reported  that  there  are  1,187  fam- 

llfes  m   your  district   who  are  eligible  and 

yin   need   of   rehabilitation   loans,   but   have 

/    been    unable    to   get    them    because    of    the 

limited  funds  available. 

In  addition  to  the  rehabilitation  program. 
Farm  Sectirlty  is  carrying  out  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  which  provides  a 
limited  number  of  loans  to  competent  ten- 
ants to  enable  them  to  buy  family-type 
farms. 

During  the  first  3  years  of  this  program, 
we  made  nine  such  loans  In  your  district, 
totaling  »65.274.  This  year  we  expect  to 
make  about  four  Bankhead -Jones  loans  In 
the  Twenty-second  District,  amounting  to 
approximately  $25,307.  Throughout  the 
country,  delinquencies  of  these  loans  have 
amounted  so  far  to  only  2.6  percent,  or 
$23,638:  and  this  has  been  more  than  offset 
by  the  fact  that  other  borrowers  have  been 
able  to  make  advance  payments  totaling 
•196.735.  as  the  result  of  good  crops  ^ind 
management. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  rather  detailed  re- 
port may  t)e  xiseful  to  you;  and  If  you  would 
like  to  have  any  further  facts  about  our  pro- 
gram. I  shall,  of  course,  be  glad  to  supply 
them.  Sometime  during  the  year,  I  hope 
that  you  may  find  an  opportunity  to  visit 
some  of  the  borrowers  from  F.  S.  A.  In  your 
district  and  see  for  yourself  the  efforts  they 
are  making  to  get  a  new  start  as  inde- 
pendent, tax-paying  citizens. 
Sincerely, 

C.  B.  Baldwin. 

Adminiatrator. 
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IDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON,   Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  granted.  I  submit 
herewith  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  today.    The  editorial 


is  entitled  "A  Call  to  Action,"  and  is  in 
commendation  of  the  radio  address  de- 
Uvered  by  President  Roosevelt  last  night 
on  the  world  crisis. 

This  address  was  perhaps  heard  by 
more  people  in  the  United  Slates  and 
throughout  the  world  than  any  other  ad- 
dress delivered  in  history,  and  the  able 
editorial  of  the  New  York  Times.  I  think, 
reflects  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  with  reference 
thereto. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times  of  Wednesday, 
May  28.  1941) 

A  CALL  TO  ACTION 

President  Roosevelt  struck  a  mighty  blow 
last  night  for  freedom.  In  an  address  that 
will  take  Its  ^lace  among  the  great  state 
papers  of  this  country  he  summoned  the 
American  people  to  resolve  their  doubts  and 
dedicate  themselves  to  action.  The  words  he 
spoke  win  ring  around  the  world.  They  will 
echo  in  the  Axis  Nations.  They  will  serve 
notice  on  these  enemies  of  our  democratic 
Institutions  that  no  threats  of  a  German 
admiral,  no  risks  of  Involvement  In  this  war, 
no  possible  combination  of  power  that  the 
Axis  can  bring  against  us,  will  swerve  us  from 
the  course  on  which  we  have  embarked.  We 
are  determined  to  put  in  the  hand'  of  our 
loyal  friends  the  weapons  of  self-defense.  To 
those  loyal  friends,  wherever  they  are  fight- 
ing— and  above  all,  to  the  men  and  women  of 
Great  Britain,  now  engaged  In  a  heroic  de- 
fense of  their  own  island,  and.  no  less,  of  our 
own  way  of  life — the  President's  words  will 
bring  fresh  strength  and  added  courage.  For 
the  message  they  carry  Is  that  the  great  de- 
mocracy of  the  tJnlted  States  does  not  stand 
aloof  from  this  fight  for  freedom — remote, 
disinterested,  and  indecisive.  Instead  we  say. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  that  the  time 
has  come  to  declare  at  home  "that  an  un- 
limited national  emergency  exists"  and,  on 
the  broad  Atlantic,  that  we  Intend  to  "re- 
assert the  ancient  American  doctrine  of  free- 
dom of  the  seas." 

By  whatever  standard  it  is  Judged,  this  Is 
sound  and  necessary  policy  for  the  United 
States.  The  declaration  of  a  state  of  un- 
limited national  emergency  will  cut  a  short 
way  through  problems  which  have  seemed 
Insoluble;  it  will  facilitate  the  mobilization 
of  the  full  creative  force  of  the  Nation — its 
Immense  productive  genius.  Its  inexhaustible 
resources,  Its  reserves  of  capital  and  labor — 
for  the  supreme  effort  that  lies  before  us. 
The  determination  of  the  President  to  re- 
assert the  traditional  American  doctrine  of 
freedom  of  the  seas  pledges  us  to  see  that 
the  supplies  which  we  produce  actually  reach 
the  battle  lines  for  which  they  are  Intended. 
These  policies  put  us  squarely  on  the  side 
of  those  who  are  fighting  our  own  battles. 
They  discard,  as  utterly  unrealistic,  all  faith 
In  Hitler's  broken  word,  all  hope  of  a  "nego- 
tiated" peace  which  would  in  fact  make 
Hitler  master  of  the  world.  They  reaffirm 
our  steadfast  policy  of  all-out  aid  to  the 
democracies — a  policy  based  not  only  on  the 
saving  faith  of  American  idealism  but  "on 
hard-headed  concern  for  our  own  security 
and  for  the  kind  of  safe  and  civilized  world 
in  which  we  wish  to  live." 

We  believe  that  the  course  to  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  pledged  this  country  last  night,  and 
the  action  he  has  taken,  will  have  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  vast  majority  of  our  people. 
There  has  been  no  division  of  opinion  among 
Americans  on  any  fundamental  question. 
Except  for  a  handful  of  spiritual  aliens  so 
small  as  to  be  utterly  negligible  In  a  nation 
of  130.000.000  people,  the  whole  country  Is 
united  In  Its  deep  desire  to  preserve  our 
democratic  way  of  life.  It  is  united  in  be- 
lieving that  this  way  of  life  Is  now  In  dan- 
ger, our  desperate  haste  to  arm  Is  proof  of 
that.   It  is  united  in  believing  that  the  source 


of  this  danger  lies  exclusively  In  the  ambi- 
tions of  the  Axis  Powers.  It  Is  united  in  its 
passionate  hope  for  a  British  victory.  These 
are  the  articles  of  our  faith,  the  fundamentals 
of  cur  policy.  Our  only  disagreement  has 
been  on  ways  and  means  of  using  our  great 
strength  to  best  advantage,  and  this  disagree- 
ment itself  must  now  be  resolved  in  the  light 
of  the  President's  powerful  portrayal  of  the 
alternatives  that  lie  before  us. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  seized  a  great  moment 
In  history  to  speak  to  his  countrymen  with 
candor  and  courage.  His  words  carry  a  con- 
fession of  faith,  a  summons  to  duty,  and  a 
call  to  action. 
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Wednesday,  May  28.  1941 


DATA  COMPILED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  AU- 
TOMOBILE  DEALERS   ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following  data 
compiled  by  the  National  Automobile 
Dealers  Association,  which  shows  the 
part  the  automobile  is  taking  in  national 
defense : 

THE    AUTOMOBILE    IS    UNCLE   SAM'S    BIGGEST    TAX 
PRODUCER 

The  automobile  industry,  which  has  been 
the  most  dominant  Influence  In  raising  the 
standard  of  living  in  this  country,  Is  also 
the  Nation's  largest  producer  of  tax  revenue 
Statistics  on  the  widespread  use  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry  to  raise  taxes  furnish  the 
basis  of  the  fourth  study  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Automobile  Dealers  Association  In  Its 
series  to  show  the  Importance  of  the  auto- 
mobile In  the  national  economy  and  nationaJ 
defense. 

"The  automobile  Is  a  source  of  huge  tax 
revenues  for  both  the  Federal  and  State 
governments,"  the  N.  A.  D.  A.  study  points 
out.  "The  Federal  Government  Imposes 
taxes  on  the  automobile  Itself,  and  the  parts 
and  accessories  that  go  with  it.  In  addi- 
tion, both  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments derive  taxes  from  gasoline,  and  many 
States  add  a  sales  tax  to  the  automobile 
purchased,  while  all  of  them  charge  regis- 
tration fees. 

"With  the  exception  of  1938,  taxes  on  the 
automobile  have  increased  every  year  since  it 
was  first  singled  out  for  government  rev- 
enue. In  the  last  10  years,  taxes  per  motor 
vehicle  in  use  have  Increased  50  percent,  so 
that  today  the  percentage  of  motor  user 
taxes  to  all  taxes,  from  all  sources.  Is  11 
percent. 

"Based  on  the  Increased  activity  of  the  au- 
tomobile last  year  over  1939,  when  a  new 
record  was  set.  estimates  of  tax  collections  in 
1940  are  made  as  follows: 

State  gasoline  tax $868,000,000 

State  registration  receipts 450,000,000 

Federal  gasoline  taxes 248.  000.  000 

Federal  excise  taxes 134.000.000 

Personal  property  and  tolls 56,000.000 

Municipal  and  county  taxes...       16,000,000 

"These  separate  sources  aggregate  the 
record-making  sum  of  $1,772,000,000  without 
Including  an  estimated  amount  of  $105,000.- 
000  In  general  retail  sales  taxes  in  25  States. 


When  compared  with  the  1939  automobile 
tax  bill  of  $1,638,549,000,  the  1940  estimate 
appears  surprisingly  conservative. 

"Thirty-eight  percent  of  all  tax  revenue  of 
the  48  States  Is  paid  by  motor-car  operators, 
and  gasoline  taxes  constitute  the  largest 
single  item  of  revenue.  Originally,  the  State 
gasoline  tax  was  Imposed  to  help  bear  the 
burden  of  building  roads,  but  the  huge 
amounts  obtainable  from  this  source  sup- 
plied the  first  opportunity  to  use  motor-car 
taxes  for  general  purposes.  Thus  atxsut  16 
percent  of  these  taxes  are  diverted  by  the 
States. 

"When  the  United  States  entered  the  first 
World  War,  Congress  utilized  the  revenue- 
producing  posslbilites  of  the  automobile  by 
Imposing  an  excise  tax.  This  was  discon- 
tinued In  1920.  restored  again  as  an  emer- 
gency measure  in  1932,  and  the  rate  boosted 
for  defense  purposes  in   1940. 

"Thus  an  emergency  automobile  tax  re- 
mained as  a  permanent  tax  for  9  years,  pro- 
ducing approximately  $1,000,000,000.  Pro- 
posals to  Increase  It  from  7  to  25  percent  seek 
to  continue  it  In  effect  as  a  source  of  revenue 
for  defense  expenditures. 

"■What  does  taxation  of  automobile  trans- 
portation mean  to  the  motorist?  It  means 
that  on  a  per-car  basis,  the  average  new-car 
purchaser  has  to  pay  $40  In  taxes  of  various 
kinds  before  he  is  allowed  to  use  his  car  on 
the  highways. 

"Add  to  that,  32  cents  of  every  dollar  he 
spends  for  gasoline,  together  with  taxes  on 
any  accessories  he  may  Install  In  his  car.  or 
parts  replaced,  and  he  may  be  near  or  well 
over  the  $55.83.  which  has  been  estimated  as 
the  average  tax  for  the  31,800,000  cars  in 
operation  In  1940. 

"To  the  tax-producing  value  of  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  should  be  included  more 
than  40,000  automobile  dealers,  thousands  of 
gasoline  stations  and  suppliers,  all  paying 
substantial  sums  from  their  business  opera- 
tions." 


America  m  a  World  at  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  May   29    (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  26),  1941 


ADURFSS   BY  CHESTER   C.  DAVIS 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  by 
Chester  C.  Davis,  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Advisory  Commission,  on 
the  subject  America  in  a  World  at  War. 
This  address  was  delivered  on  April  7, 
1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  do  not  know  what  gift  of  foresight  or 
understanding  It  was  that  Inspired  the  leaders 
of  the  Military  Order  of  the  World  War  who 
founded  Army  Day.  Their  action  was  par- 
ticularly remarkable  because  of  the  times 
during  which  It  was  taken.  The  year  1928 
witnessed  the  first  formal  observance  of 
Army  Day.  That  year  also  marked  the  ap- 
proxlmsLe  center  of  two  decades  during  which 
the   thought    of   the   Chlted   States   was   of 


peace,  not  war;   when 


every   suggestion  of 


plazming  or  preparation  for  war  stood  hope- 
lessly discredited. 

I  think  that  itoint  will  bear  elaboration. 
An  eminent  contemporary  authority  wrote: 
"The  year  1928  saw  more  practical  progress 
toward  the  elimination  of  war  as  a  factor  in 
international  relations  than  had  ever  before 
been  made."  In  August  of  that  year  the 
Kellogg -Briand  peace  treaty  calling  for  the 
renunciation  of  war  was  signed  at  Paris  by 
15  world  powers.  These  high  contracting 
parties  solemnly  declared  "in  the  names  of 
their  respective  peoples  that  they  condemn 
recourse  to  war  for  the  solution  of  Inter- 
national controversies  and  renounce  it  as  an 
instruhaent  of  national  policy  In  their  rela- 
tions with  one  another."  In  January  of  the 
year  following,  the  United  States  Senate 
ratified  the  peace  pact  by  a  vote  of  85  to  1. 
In  July  the  treaty  was  proclaimed  at  Paris 
with  62  nations  as  adherents. 

So  I  say  It  Is  Indeed  remarkable  that  a 
group  of  men,  In  a  year  that  marked  the 
apex  of  our  blind  trust  in  International  good 
will,  successfully  dramatized  a  gesture  of 
respectful  attention  to  the  Army  ol  the  United 
States.  I  pay  tribute  to  those  leaders  of 
the  Military  Order  of  the  World  War  through 
their  representatives  here  tonight.  Their 
instincts  were  truer  or  they  saw  the  world 
more  clearly  than  did  most  of  us. 

It  is  essential  that  we  take  this  background 
into  accotmt  In  attempting  to  appraise  the 
position  of  the  United  States  on  the  Interna- 
tional scene  today.  We  meet  tonight  on  the 
twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  the  United  States  entered  "the  war  to 
end  all  wars."  Twenty  years  ago  this  Nation 
turned  Its  back  upon  Europe  and  Its  difficul- 
ties In  what  appeared  to  be  resolute  re- 
nunciation of  any  responslbUlty  for  what 
happened  there  in  the  future.  We  withdrew 
from  Europe  and  all  her  works  at  a  time  when 
our  staying  in  might  have  altered  the  history 
of  the  world;  when  farslghted  leadership 
rising  above  the  hatreds  of  the  World  War 
might  have  restilted  in  progressive  adjust- 
ments which  would  have  rendered  Hitler  im- 
possible and  might  have  averted  the  present 
world  catastrophe. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  is  so.  What  might 
have  happened  had  our  course  been  other 
than  it  was  lies  in  a  field  of  speculation  where 
no  man  can  be  positive  or  dogmatic.  This 
much,  however,  we  now  know — those  super- 
ficial gestures  of  peace,  overlaid  upon  seeth- 
ing pressure  against  the  restrictions  and 
rigidities  of  the  post-wa  order,  were  mean- 
Incrless  and  nonreallstlc. 

During  those  two  decades,  we,  as  a  people, 
were  certain  of  many  things.  But  hindsight 
Is  an  humbling  teacher — we  now  can  see  that 
we  knew_too  many  things  that  weren't  true. 
We  lived  in  a  world  that  we  now  realize  did 
not  exist  at  all. 

Since  then,  one  by  one.  the  foundation 
stones  of  our  thinking  In  international  alTalrs 
have  crumbled.  One  of  the  last  to  go  was 
our  conviction  that  a  nation  which  minded 
its  own  business  and  respected  the  rights  of 
Its  neighbors  would  be  left  free  to  develop 
and  enjoy  its  own  way  of  life  unmolested. 

That  rule  hasn't  worked  in  Europe  or  Asia. 
Pew  can  be  foxmd  who  are  certain  that  It  will 
work  here.  The  rule  of  ruthless  force  and 
power  which  replaced  it  is  being  exercised 
throughout  the  world.  There  Is  no  limit  to 
the  application  of  the  new  rule  except  the 
limit  imposed  by  fear  of  another  and  a 
greater  force. 

This.  then,  is  the  lesson  ctirrent  history 
teaches  the  United  States:  Wealth  and  re- 
sources, mountains  of  gold,  and  millions  of 
acres  of  factories  are  not  power  In  the  equa- 
tion that  Is  known  over  three-quarters  of  the 
world  today.  They  can  be  organized  Into 
power — until  then  they  are  nothing  but  bait. 

We  can  honestly  disagree  over  the  early 
likelihood  of  serious  war  being  launched 
against   the   United   States   at  home   from 


either  Europe  or  Asia,  but  we  cannot  disagree 
with  the  proposition  that  the  likelihood  re- 
cedes as  our  armament  advances. 

This  is  a  new  concept  for  many  of  us.  It 
calls  for  the  adjustment  of  individual  lives 
to  national  effort  on  a  scale  we  have  never 
before  dreamed  of.  A  colossal  horror  Is 
astride  the  world  compared  with  which  our 
Individual  problems  and  troubles  become 
petty.  Its  swift  growth  did  more  than  blot 
out  the  peaceful  Scandinavian  democracies 
and  the  well-ordered  life  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. It  inevitably  has  changed  the  pattern 
of  our  own  existence  now  and  for  the  future. 
The  stark  fact  stands  out  that  we  are  an 
important  part  of  a  world  which  is  at  war. 
We  are  holding  cards  In  a  game  In  which 
our  whole  Industrial  and  agricultural  life  is 
Involved. 

The  nature  of  war  has  changed.  Before 
Napoleon,  wars  were  fought  by  relatively 
small  and  usually  professional  armies  as  a 
side  issue  while  life  and  business  in  a  coun- 
try at  war  went  on  pretty  much  as  usual. 
Beginning  with  the  Napoleonic  Wars  this 
easy-going  conception  of  limited  profession- 
alized conflict  began  to  change.  Each  suc- 
cessive war  has  witnessed  a  greater  concen- 
tration of  the  human  and  material  resources 
of  the  belligerents  back  of  the  army  and 
navy.  But  It  remained  for  Germany  aurlng 
the  decade  of  the  twenties  to  evolve  and 
during  the  thirties  to  effect  the  Idea  of  total 
mobilization  for  total  war. 

Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  and  reflect  on 
what  this  thing  called  "total  war"  means. 
It  means  that  no  dividing  line  exists  be- 
tween military  operations  In  the  field  and 
civilian  life  behind  the  lines.  It  establishes 
one  national  goal  and  one  goal  only — that 
of  victory.  It  Is  prepared  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing that  does  not  contribute  to  that  ob- 
jective It  assumes  that  the  modern  army 
Is  no  stronger  than  the  industry  which  equips 
It  with  the  complex  machinery  of  modern 
conflict,  or  than  the  farms  which  feed  It.  It 
places  all  of  these  on  a  war  footing.  It  sub- 
jects management,  labor,  and  farmers  to  mil- 
itary discipline— and  military  rations.  I  sup- 
pose It  Is  logical,  therefore,  that  modern  war 
considers  the  civil  population  Just  as  fair 
game  for  military  attack  as  soldiers  In  the 
trenches. 

There  is  much  in  the  idea  of  total  war 
which  Americans  unconditionally  reject. 
Total  war.  as  the  dictator  states  define  it, 
means  the  complete  and  utter  sacrifice  of 
Individual  freedom  and  Individual  rights. 
But  the  preservation  of  the  right  of  the  in- 
dividual to  think,  speak,  and  worship  as  he 
chooses  is  the  heart  of  the  principle  this 
NaUon  Is  arming  to  defend.  We  have  the 
same  task  as  the  dictator  nations  of  welding 
our  economy  to  the  bulMlrg  cf  defense  ma- 
chinery. We  are  challenged  therefore  to 
demonstrate  that  we  can  make  full  use  of 
our  manpower  and  our  material  resources 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  essential 
rights  of  the  individual  and  the  institutions 
which  we  value. 

I  believe  we  can  do  this  Job  and  do  It  as 
a  democracy.  We  can  organize  and  execute 
an  armament  program  beyond  anything  the 
world  has  ever  seen  in  any  country  and 
preserve  the  essentials  of  our  freedom  for 
posterity  to  enjoy.  But  we  cannot  do  it 
without  sacriflce,  and  we  cannot  do  it  with- 
out changing  our  viewpoint  on  many  things. 
Let  me  mention  some  of  them. 

Industrial  management  must  expand 
capacity  to  produce  essential  materials  for 
defense  and  civilian  requirements  notwith- 
standing its  quite  understandable  apprehen- 
sion over  the  peacetime  use  cf  the  new 
facilities. 

Labor  must  supply  the  manpower  which 
this  effort  requires,  and  do  it  without  con- 
tributing substantially  to  the  vicious  spiral 
of  rising  wages,  costs,  profits,  and  prices 
which  could  work  deadly  impairment  at  na- 
tional efficiency  in  the  Job  at  hand. 


i 


nerewith  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  today.     The  editorial 


ger.  our  desperate  haste  to  arm  Is  proof  of 
that.   It  is  united  in  believing  that  the  source 


including  an  estimated  amount  of  $105,000,- 
000  in  general  retail  sales  taxes  in  25  States. 
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Both  Industrial  management  and  the 
leade.'^  of  organized  labc-  must  be  pre- 
vented from  taking  advantage  of  this  na- 
tional crisis  as  an  opportunity  to  try  to 
Increase  their  comparative  advantages  one 
orer  the  other.  The  Nation  must  not  and 
will  not  permit  their  disputes  to  stop  the 
Tltal  flow  of  production. 

If  we  are  to  do  this  Job  well  and  to 
preserve  the  basis  for  our  future  freedom, 
no  participant  in  production  can  be  per- 
mitted to  enrich  himself  as  a  result  of 
this  national  effort  and  the  expenditures 
that  go  into  it.  If  we  make  extraordinary 
profits  we  must  expect  to  turn  them  back 
to  the  Oo\ernment  through  Uxatlon.  We 
must  expect  to  divert  our  savings  by  what- 
ever extent  is  required  to  the  financing  of 
this  program. 

This  whole  subject  is  too  vast  and  the 
time  is  too  short  to  treat  it  adequately. 
I  can  only  hope  in  this  talk  to  throw  a 
flashlight  over  the  scene  and  jserhaps  Illu- 
minate for  a  moment  some  of  the  aspects 
that  have  interested  me  particularly. 

In  the  remainder  of  my  time  I  want 
to  talk  briefly  about  three  things:  First, 
the  problem  of  the  location  of  our  de- 
fense industries  so  as  to  make  full  use 
of  our  labor  and  physical  resources  where 
they  are:  next,  the  effort  that  Is  Ijelng  made 
to  spread  throughout  the  country  the  work 
arising  from  defense  contracts  which  in  the 
first  instance  are  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  the  very  few;  and  finally,  some  prin- 
ciples that  arise  in  connection  with  financ- 
ing our  international  effort. 

When  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mission was  organized  last  summer  I  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  new  industries  re- 
quired under  the  defense  program  should 
not  be  located  in  areas  where  existing  in- 
dustries esBentlal  to  defense  are  now  con- 
centrated when  there  was  any  possibility 
of  placing  them  elsewhere  without  sacri- 
fice of  speed  and  efllctency.  It  was  clear 
that  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  new 
reeerroirs  of  unemployed  labor  and  resources 
would  be  tapped  without  uprooting  families 
and  shiftlm?  them  thousands  of  miles  into 
communities  where  ebbing  of  the  armament 
effort  would  leave  them  stranded. 

The  plans  for  war  production  which  had 
been  made  prior  to  the  emergency  were  not 
based  on  such  a  principle  In  carrying  out 
the  program  up  to  date  some  progress  toward 
decentralization  has  been  made,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  on  the  whole  we  have  followed 
the  same  pattern  of  regional  concentration 
that  was  followed  in  19^  and  1918.  Then 
we  handicapped  our  effort  by  shortages  of 
labor  and  transport  and  left  an  aftermath  of 
overconcentrated  industry  I  am  afraid  that 
we  will  again  reap  some  of  the  same  harvest 
of  economic  and  socla.  corisequences. 

New  facilities  and  new  production  are  now 
being  authcrlzed  for  the  United  States  and 
for  aid  to  England  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
armed  services  and  the  defense  authorities 
will  do  a  better  Job  with  these  than  has  been 
done  heretofore  I  do  net  mean  that  the 
plants  and  facilities  that  have  already  been 
/  located  will  not  produce  efficiently  the  mate- 
rials and  the  implements  they  are  designed  to 
turn  out.  By  a  liette'-  Jut  I  mean  that  the 
additional  units  yet  to  come  will  be  located 
where  they  can  tap  resources  of  materials, 
facilities,  and  men  heretofore  untouched. 

On  the  human  side  and  to  minimize  the 
aftermath,  tt  is  important  that  we  avoid  so 
far  as  possible  drawing  men  from  the  moun- 
tains and  the  prairie,  from  farms  and  Interior 
cities  and  towns  to  crowd  them  into  industrial 
centers  hundreds  of  mllfs  away.  It  is  far 
better  to  leave  as  many  as  possible  on  farms 
and  in  the  villages  but  give  those  with  lew 
incomes  opportunities  for  employment  in  in- 
dustry. This  would  lessen  the  inmiedlate 
need  for  housing  axid  pr<  vide  a  measure  of 
security  when  the  emergency  has  passed. 

That  the  location  of  deiense  plants  up  to 
date  has  in  many  respects  been  unsatisfac- 


torily done  from  the  standpoint  of  industrial 
decentralization  Is  not  due  to  any  lack  of 
Interest  or  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Army 
or  the  Navy  or  tne  national-defense  authori- 
ties. The  trouble  lies  in  the  lack  of  planning 
for  this  national  crisis.  That  Is  not  surpris- 
ing. For  22  years  the  business  of  the  United 
States  has  been  peace,  not  war.  Now  the 
whip  of  speed  has  forced  decisions  which 
might  have  been  avoided  if  this  country  had 
had  an  understanding  of  what  lay  ahead,  and 
the  organization  to  make  its  survey  and  its 
plans  in  advance. 

My  experience  with  plant  locations  on  the 
Defense  Commission  has  convinced  me  of  one 
thing:  As  a  nation  we  had  never  planned  tor 
a  national  Job  of  these  dimensions.  The  very 
organization  of  the  Army  itself  had  been 
based  upon  conceptions  of  warfare  that  were 
shown  to  be  obsolete  by  the  blitzkriegs  of 
less  than  a  year  ago. 

Modern  warfare  Is  no  longer  only  a  ques- 
tion of  numbers  of  men  and  numbers  of 
guns.  It  Is  also,  to  an  ever-increasing  ex- 
tent, a  question  of  industrial  organization, 
of  technical  and  scientific  skill.  Private  In- 
dustry naturally  develops  on  lines  applica- 
ble to  present-day  manufactviring  and  com- 
merce that  do  not  necessarily  meet  the  needs 
of  modern  armament.  The  Army  at  its  ar- 
senals has  carried  on  limited  experimental 
work  in  peacetime  devoted  mainly  to  the  old 
type  of  warfare.  There  is  an  ever- widening 
gap  between  them  which  needs  to  be  filled. 
Humbly,  as  a  layman,  I  risk  the  suggestion 
that  to  direct  this  work  the  Army  needs 
within  its  own  organization  a  large  number 
of  the  best  men  who  can  be  drawTi  from 
civilian  life  Into  its  service,  a  strong  and 
permanent  body  of  technically  trained  men 
who  know  the  problems  that  have  arisen  in 
this  new  kind  of  warfare  even  though  they 
haven't  been  trained  to  direct  mcq  to  march 
and  shoot.  I  believe  provision  should  be 
made  now  and  never  abandoned  for  such  a 
dignified  career  branch  of  the  Army  with  ade- 
quate rank  and  compensation  to  work  in  ad- 
vance on  problems  of  this  character  so  that 
the  country  need  not  aga:n  be  caught  with 
inadequate  plans. 

Speaking  to  the  southern  Governors  at  New 
Orleans  a  few  weeks  ago  I  made  reference  to 
the  fact  that  out  of  eleven  and  one-half  bil- 
lions of  prime  contracts  for  war  materials 
awarded  between  June  13  of  last  year  and 
February  15  of  this  year  80  percent  had  gone 
to  62  companies  or  interrelated  groups  of 
companies:  between  40  and  45  percent  had 
gone  to  6  closely  interconnected  groups:  and 
between  one-fifth  and  one-quarter  had  gone 
to  2  groups  of  companies  of  closely  con- 
nected ownership. 

These  are  the  compani(;s  that  were  best 
equipped  with  experience  and  management 
to  attempt  the  different  phases  of  the  colos- 
sal Job  we  have  on  hand.  But  the  defense 
authorities  clearly  recognize  that  if  the  man- 
power and  the  facilities  of  the  country  are 
to  be  brought  fully  to  bear  on  the  Job  of 
production,  the  corporations  and  firms  hold- 
ing these  prime  contracts  must  spread  the 
task  of  production  through  subcontracts  as 
widely  as  possible  over  the  land.  As  most  of 
you  know,  an  organization  is  being  perfected 
under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management  through  which  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  and  the  other  defense  authori- 
ties are  going  to  try  to  do  an  effective  Job 
of  spreading  the  work  covered  by  these  con- 
tracts. This  is  going  to  require  a  lot  of  at- 
tention and  a  lot  of  work  from  all  of  us.  In 
one  way  or  another  the  end  must  be  accom- 
plished. 

I  have  stressed  the  fact  that  our  primary 
problem  is  the  immediate  mobilization  of 
our  physical  resources  and  manpower  for  the 
maximum  production  of  the  things  necessary 
for  our  own  defease  and  to  aid  the  democ- 
racies that  are  resisting  aggression.  The  sub- 
sidiary problem  is  to  mobilize  our  dollars  to 
meet  the  huge  costs  of  these  efforts.  I  say 
"sulMldlary"  because  It  is  easy  for  the  finan- 


cial community  to  overemphasize  the  finan- 
cial aspects  of  the  program. 

There  need  Ije  no  serious  difficulty  in  rais- 
ing the  funds  that  are  needed  and  I  hope 
there  will  be  none.  All  classes  of  our  popu- 
lation are  anxious  and  willing  to  bear  their 
fair  share  of  the  financial  turden  with  the 
same  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  patriotism  dis- 
played by  those  who  have  entered  the  armed 
services. 

The  program  will  be  financed  partly  by 
funds  raised  by  taxation  and  partly  by  funds 
that  are  borrowed.  These  two  methods 
should  be  looked  at  together;  they  are  parts 
of  the  same  problem.  In  each,  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  general  welfare,  there  are 
good  ways  and  there  are  bad  ways  of  raising 
the  required  money. 

The  methods  that  are  chosen  should  be 
such  as  will  restrain  tendencies  toward  in- 
flation now;  and  they  should  contribute  to- 
ward the  continued  full  use  of  our  labor 
and  resources  when  the  time  comes  that  our 
defense  expenditures  may  be  curtailed. 

It  is  possible  to  pay  much,  perhaps  far 
more  than  we  think,  of  our  defense  costs  by 
taxing  as  we  go.  I  believe  thinking  people 
everjrwhere  have  applauded  the  announce- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
he  win  strive  for  a  program  that  will  raise 
through  current  taxation  a  very  high  pro- 
portion of  our  defense  expenditures. 

The  choice  of  methods  of  additional  taxa- 
tion is  enormously  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  economic  consequences.  If 
we  are  willing  to  act  courageously,  much  can 
still  be  done  to  increase  income-tax  revenue 
by  increasing  rates  and  by  spreading  the  base 
to  reach  new  and  numerous  income  groups. 
These  changes  can  be  made  without  depart- 
ing from  the  principle  of  the  ability  to  pay. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  important  to  avoid 
heavy  consumption  and  sales  taxes  at  this 
time.  The  country  may  have  to  come  to 
them  when  it  approaches  a  condition  of  full 
employment,  but  the  general  sales  tax  is  an 
inflexible  and  not  a  selective  way  to  raise 
money.  It  hits  consumption  that  should  be 
expanded  as  well  as  that  which  should  be 
contracted.  Another  trouble,  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  modify  or  get  rid  of  consumer  taxes 
in  the  post-defense  period  when  it  becomes 
desirable  to  expand  rather  than  contract  con- 
sumption. 

Notwithstanding  ail  that  may  be  done  to 
meet  defense  costs  through  taxation,  a  great 
deal  of  new  borrowing  is  going  to  be  neces- 
sary. The  lag  in  tax  collections  would  re- 
quire heavy  borrowing  for  the  immediate 
future  even  If  theoretically  we  could  levy 
taxes  heavy  enough  to  pay  all  defense  costs. 
Here,  too,  there  are  right  ways  and  wrong 
ways  to  raise  money.  The  borrowing  should 
be  In  such  form  as  to  reach  and  attract  sav- 
ings of  individuals  and  Institutions;  it  should 
discourage,  so  far  as  possible,  further  loans 
or  investments  by  commercial  banks. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  an- 
nounced the  new  program  of  savings  issues 
carefully  devised  to  appeal  to  practically  all 
levels  of  Income  and  occupation.  These  new 
securities  are  ideal  to  meet  the  general  ob- 
jectives I  have  mentioned  for  the  borrowing 
program.  I  am  sure  that  the  country  will 
respond  wholeheartedly  to  these  offerings 
and  that  the  people  of  the  Eighth  Federal 
Reserve  District  will  be  in  the  forefront  when 
the  lines  form. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish,  with  your  permis- 
sion, to  turn  to  a  more  personal  note.  I 
meet  you  tonight  as  one  who  hopes  to  sink 
his  roots  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  stay.  While  I  have  never  before 
established  my  residence  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Eighth  Federal  Reserve  District,  I  have 
always — except  for  my  temporary  sojourn  In 
Washington — lived  on  the  rivers  whose  waters 
flow  past  your  door.  This  Is  the  heart  of 
the  agrarian  economy  of  the  United  States. 
Almost  any  agricultural  product  can  b« 
grown  and  nearly  every  agricultural  problem 
can  be  found  within  its  boundaries.    It  is  a 
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privilege  to  be  asked  to 
ing   future   which   its 
mineral    and   transporltation 
its  splendid  people  combine 

In  the  critical  times 
there  are  tasks   whict 
help  to  do.    I  am  glad 
the  opportunity  to  wopk 
ing  them. 
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share  in  the  promis- 

soil,   its  climate,   its 

resources,   and 

to  guarantee. 

that  are  ahead  of  us 

everyone  of  us  can 

I  am  going  to  have 

with  you  in  meet- 


CHAMP  CURK 


HON.  BENNEH 

OF 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


MlilSOURI 


(legislative  day  of 
26),  1941 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  very  able  address  delivered  last  night 
over  the  radio  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  fMr.  Taft]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pijinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Americans  of  1941,  tl  e  people  of  the  United 
States  face  today  one  of  the  greatest  issues 
in  their  history— the  question  whether  or 
not  they  shall  intervene  in  the  war  now  pro- 
ceeding between  Gemiany  and  the  British 
Empire.  It  is  a  question  which  will  affect 
the  peace  and  happineis  of  our  children  and 
oin  grandchildren  for  many  years  to  come. 
On  that  question  then;  is  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  war  party — and  I  do  not  mean 
to  identify  this  with  e  ther  political  party- 
believes  that  we  mtist  J  ain  now  with  England 
to  destroy  Hitler  for  rear  that  Hitler  may 
destroy  the  United  States.  The  peace  party 
believes  that  the  only  way  to  insure  peace 
is  to  build  a  defense  so  adequate  that  no  one 
will  even  consider  an  attack  on  this  country 
across  the  broad  wastec  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  They  lielleve  that  interven- 
tion in  the  Evutjpean  vrar  is  futile,  and  will 
Involve  us  for  years  to  came  in  the  utter  con- 
fu.slon  of  European  conflicts. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  this  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  determined  under  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  govemticnt.  The  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  only  Congress  can  declare 
war,  and  rightly  so,  be<a\ise  the  Members  of 
Congress  are  the  most  iirect  representatives 
of  the  people  whose  vltjJ  interest  is  at  stake; 
rightly  so,  because  no  nation  should  go  to 
war  unless  a  majority  of  the  people  approve 
that  action.  The  President  has  no  right  to 
declare  war  whether  a  national  emergency 
exists  or  not.  It  follow  re  inevitably  that  he 
has  no  right  to  engage  deliberately  in  mili- 
tary or  naval  action  equivalent  to  war  ex- 
cept when  the  country  is  attacked. 

There  is  another  reason  why  this  great  is- 
sue today  must  lie  submitted  to  the  people. 
Less  than  7  months  ago  the  President  gave 
his  pledge,  "We  will  not  send  otir  Army,  naval 
and  air  forces  to  fight  n  foreign  lands  out- 
side of  the  Americas  except  in  case  of  at- 
tack." The  Republican  :»ndldate  was  equally 
emphatic.  He  said,  '"the  American  people 
do  not  want  war  They  have  no  idea  what- 
ever of  Joining  in  any  conflict  whether  on  the 
Atlantic  or  the  Pacific.  They  are  determined 
to  keep  America  at  peace .  In  this  determina- 
tion I  stand  with  them.  I  am  for  keeping  out 
of  war."    We  now  face  the  fundamental  ques- 


tion whether  we  shall  abandon  the  position 
of  both  political  parties  in  the  last  election. 
Surely  that  cannot  be  done  without  submit- 
ting the  question  directly  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people. 

The  President's  broadcast  last  night  was  a 
disappointment  to  millions  of  people  because 
it  still  avoided  the  basic  issue.  It  still  indi- 
cated an  intention  on  his  part  to  push  further 
and  further  toward  war  without  consulting 
the  people.  In  recent  months  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  growth  of  public  sentiment 
against  war  and  against  convoys.  Because 
the  President  sensed  that  feeling,  he  care- 
fully avoided  any  direct  advocacy  of  convoys 
or  of  war.  He  talked  of  patrols  and  defense 
and  freedom  of  the  seas.  His  arguments  with 
regard  to  Hitler,  if  they  are  valid  at  all,  are 
arguments  for  war,  but  he  did  not  dare  to 
advocate  war  Itself  because  the  people  are 
opposed  to  it.  His  speech  contains  vague 
tlueats  of  aggressive,  warlike  action  to  t>e 
undertaken  in  his  sole  discretion.  He  hints 
that  the  term  "defense  "  will  be  interpreted 
by  him  to  mean  the  occupation  of  islands 
3,000  miles  from  our  eastern  shore,  within 
400  miles  of  Africa,  belonging  to  a  neutral 
nation.  In  short,  he  is  suggesting-  that  he 
may,  in  dictator  style,  take  warlike  action 
without  submitting  to  the  people  whose  vital 
welfare  is  concerned  the  question  whether 
or  not  we  shall  go  to  war.  That  is  not  demo- 
cratic procedure. 

The  President's  broadcast,  as  usual,  con- 
tained an  attempt  to  smear  those  who  hon- 
estly disagree  with  him  in  principle  on  ques- 
tions of  vital  policy.  It  was  accompanied  by 
a  declaration  of  unlimited  national  emer- 
gency, which  is  already  being  used  by  the 
war  party  in  an  attempt  to  silence  the  voices 
of  those  who  are  convinced  that  war  would 
be  a  terrible  mistake.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  so-called  declaration  of  unlimited  na- 
tional emergency  has  no  legal  effect  what- 
ever It  does  not  enlarge  his  powers  in  any 
way.  The  President  has  the  right  to  state 
his  opinion  that  such  an  emergency  exists, 
and  to  appeal  to  all  groups  of  the  people  to 
cooperate  In  the  national-defense  program. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  or 
the  statutes  which  give  him  the  authority  to 
declare  such  an  emergency,  and  his  procla- 
mation gives  liim  absolutely  no  powers  which 
he  did  not  have  a  month  ago,  or  in  fact,  a 
year  ago. 

There  are  a  number  of  statutes  which  give 
certain  powers  to  the  President  in  time  of 
war,  such  as  the  authority  to  take  over  the 
railroads.  Those  powers  cannot  be  brought 
into  existence  by  any  declaration  of  national 
emergency  by  the  President.  There  are  va- 
rious other  statutes  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  certain  acts  under  various  emer- 
gency conditions,  and  many  of  thesr  he  has 
already  exercised,  as  In  the  case  of  the  neu- 
trality proclamation  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  Army.  The  few  that  have  not  been  ex- 
ercised, such  as  the  possibility  of  taking  over 
the  radio,  could  have  been  exercised  on  a 
simple  Executive  order  months  ago,  without 
any  declaration  of  unlimited  national  emer- 
gency. It  is  said  that  he  can  now  confiscate 
the  industrial  plants,  but  this  power  was 
given  to  him  in  the  Selective  Service  Act 
without  any  necessity  of  his  decla'-ing  an 
emergency.  It  is  suggested  that  he  can  now 
extend  the  time  of  the  draftees  beyond  a 
year,  but  this  extension  can  only  be  made 
by  Congress.  He  cannot  now  give  Leon  Hen- 
derson power  to  flx  prices  any  more  than  he 
could  before  the  proclamation  was  issued. 

I  hope  that  the  declaration  of  unlimited 
national  emergency  may  be  of  some  assist- 
ance to  the  morale  of  the  defense  program, 
but  the  idea  that  it  is  a  declaration  of  war, 
or  anything  like  a  declaration  of  war,  or 
causes  any  suspension  of  civil  rights,  Is  an 
hallucination.  The  question  of  war  and 
peace  is  still  before  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  has  shown  his  un- 
wlllii]gness  openly  to  flout  their  desires.  It 
is  still  the  solemn  duty  of  those  who  be- 
lieve as  I  do  to  urge  upon  the  people  the 


reasons  why  this  country  should  keep  out 
of  the  European  war  and  avoid  any  action 
of  its  military  or  naval  forces  which  amount* 
to  war. 

Two  reasons  have  been  used  by  the  war 
party  during  the  past  year  to  Justify  our 
going  to  war  with  a  nation  that  has  not  at- 
tacked us.  in  violation  of  the  principles  which 
every  political  party  has  advocated  since  the 
World  War.  The  first  is  that  if  Britain  should 
fall.  Hitler  would  overwhelm  the  United 
States  The  second  is  that  Hitler  would  de- 
stroy our  trade.  The  President  denounces 
Hitler  and  all  his  views  with  his  usual  effec- 
tive eloquence;  and  I  agree  with  him  entirely 
about  Mr.  Hitler  and  his  views,  except  that  I 
think  that  Hitler's  own  self-interest  would 
deter  him  from  undertaking  any  attack  on 
thb  United  States.  But  I  notice  that  the 
President  does  not  claim,  as  do  Secretary 
Knox  and  Secretary  Stimson,  that  this  coun- 
try would  be  helpless  against  a  Hitler  attack. 
He  knows  that  o\ii  Navy  is  twice  as  strong  as 
the  Italian  and  <}erman  Navies  combined, 
and  that  the  Italian  Navy  is  not  suited  for 
action  in  the  Atlantic.  He  knows  that  a 
navy,  to  attack  successfully  across  3,000  milea 
of  water,  must  be  twice  as  strong  as  the  de- 
fending navy.  He  knows  that  the  navies  of 
Europe  are  steadily  decreasing  in  power  aa 
the  war  proceeds,  through  the  sinking  of 
powerftil  ships,  and  that  we  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  our  Navy.  He  knows 
that  our  Navy  is  today  the  most  powerful 
navy  in  the  world,  and  will  be  for  years  to 
come.  The  whole  argument  of  the  war  party 
that  Hitler  can  conquer  the  United  States  or 
dominate  the  seas  that  surround  us  has  Just 
attout  faded  Into  the  discard. 

But  the  President  now  lays  more  stress  on 
the  danger  to  our  trade.  He  says  that  Hitltf 
would  fasten  an  economic  strangle  hold  upon 
us.  He  threatens  the  American  workman 
that  his  wages  and  tKturs  would  be  fixed  by 
Hitler.  The  whole  argument  is  an  effort  to 
frighten  people  into  an  emotional  war  fury. 
To  anyone  who  sits  down  and  examines 
calmly  the  real  facts  relating  to  our  foreign 
trade  the  conclusions  of  the  President  are 
wholly  unjustified. 

During  the  2  or  3  years  tjefore  the  war,  ova 
total  exports  amounted  to  approximately 
$3,000,000,000,  while  our  national  Income  was 
approximately  160,000.000.000.  This  amounts 
to  about  5  percent  of  our  national  Income. 
The  other  95  percent  arose  from  sales  and 
services  within  the  United  States.  Of  the 
total  exports,  less  than  one -tenth,  or  ap- 
proximately (300.000,000.  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  our  national  income,  went  to  South 
America. 

Between  seven  and  eight  hundred  million 
dollars  went  to  North  America,  mostly  to 
Canada,  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  see 
how  this  is  going  to  be  cut  down  by  the 
NEizis.  It  is  utterly  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  our  trade  with  South  America  or  Asia, 
or  even  Europe,  will  l>e  wiped  out.  In  spite 
of  otir  hostility  to  Japan,  she  has  t>een  one 
of  our  best  customers.  What  will  Japan  do 
with  her  silk  except  sell  it  to  us?  We  take 
over  half  of  the  Brazilian  coffee  crop.  What 
is  Brazil  going  to  do  if  she  does  not  sell  it 
to  us  and  take  our  goods  in  return?  E\'en 
if  the  Nazis  dominated  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
there  is  no  way  for  them  to  dispose  of  the 
rubber  produced  there  except  to  sell  it  to  us. 

People  who  talk  of  trade  Interference  con- 
fuse the  conditions  of  war  and  peace.  Of 
course,  if  we  are  at  war  with  Germany,  our 
'  trade  will  be  Interfered  with,  as  it  already 
is,  smd  as  it  will  t>e  in  the  event  of  any  war. 
That  is  one  of  the  bad  things  about  war. 
But  so  long  as  the  Germans  make  war  on  us, 
they  will  hardly  t>e  In  a  position  to  build  up 
the  permanent  trade  connections  which  are 
necessary  to  injure  our  peacetime  trade  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  wish  to  compete 
with  us  for  trade,  they  will  have  completely 
to  make  over  their  war  economy,  which  now 
absorbs  the  greater  percentage  of  their  indus- 
trial activity,  and  tool  up  their  factories  for 
peacetime  production. 
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Undoubtedly  when  peace  Is  made  they 
will  be  dangerous  competitors  In  the  world 
marketA.  But  let  us  face  the  facts  with  re- 
gard to  our  foreign  trade.  It  will  not  be 
destroyed,  but  no  matter  who  wln«  this  war 
It  will  not  prosper  for  many  years.  In  any 
•▼ent,  the  Impoverished  peoples  of  Europe 
will  have  to  work  for  starvation  wages  for  a 
long  time.  Those  people  will  have  very  Ut- 
ile with  which  to  buy  our  goods.  They  will 
undersell  us  In  many  countries  and  with  re- 
lation to  many  articles.  But  that  Is  the  re- 
sult of  war.  not  of  German  victory.  If  the 
British  win.  there  will  be  the  same  competi- 
tion from  the  British,  and  from  the  Germans 
as  well,  for  surely  we  aren't  going  to  prohibit 
German  exports. 

Let  us  look  at  the  condition  which  will 
exist  after  the  war.  We  will  have  the  larg- 
-est  Navy  In  the  world,  entirely  able  to  see 
that  our  shlfw  can  go  anywhere  they  wish 
to  go.  We  have  many  means  by  which  we 
—  «an  promote  our  trade.  Outside  of  price 
competition,  we  are  infinitely  better  equip- 
^-^^jed  than  the  Germans  will  be.  We  will  have 
mDc»^xealth  and  more  gold.  If  the  Ger- 
mans infiltrate,   we  can   Infiltrate. 

The  people  who  talk  about  the  destruction 
of    trade    are    utterly    Inconsistent.      Some- 
times  It  Is  claimed  that  the  Germans  will 
marshal  all  the  buying  power  of  Europe,  and 
approach  the  Argentineans,  for  example,  with 
the  demand  that  they  sell  their  wheat  for  2 
cents  a  btishel.    Of  course,  that  assumes  a 
control  over  the  buying  power  of  England 
and   Prance   and   other   European    countries 
which  Is  simply  Impossible  to  Imagine.     But 
It  Is   the   situation   imagined   by   those  who 
favor  the  South  American  cartel      Some  of 
the  war  crowd  use  just  the  op{)oslte  and  in- 
consistent   argument.    They    say    that    the 
Germans  will  be  so  kind  to  the  Argentineans 
that  they  will  sell  them  German  goods  for 
practically  nothing,  with  a  government  sub- 
sidy.    Frankly.  If  it  Is  worth  our  while,  we 
can  do  the  same.    There  are  hundreds  of  ways 
In  which  to  promote  our  trade  after  the  war. 
I  do  not  think  the  American  people,  calmly 
considering  the  alternatives,  will  ever  go  to 
war  against  a  country  which  has  not  attacked 
ua  because  some  day  that  country  may  be 
a  successful  competitor  for  foreign  trade.  We 
will   loae    more   in  2   years  of    modem   war 
than   we   will   gain   In  30   years  of   foreign 
trade. 

Tbe  President  says  we  coiild  not  dispose 
cft  our  agricultural  stirpluaes.  That  can 
hardly  be  due  to  Hitler,  however,  because  we 
have  not  been  able  to  dispose  of  those  sur- 
pluses for  a  number  of  years.  It  Is  much 
more  due  to  the  A.  A.  A.  policy  than  It  1?  to 
Hitler.  It  is  said  that  Hitler  will  Insist  en 
buying  cur  surpluses  for  a  low  price.  Why 
under  the  New  Deal  we  are  already  paying 
export  bounties  on  wheat  and  cotton,  nnd 
selling  them  far  below  our  market.  Many 
farmers  feel  that  a  two-price  system,  main- 
taining the  domestic  price  at  parity,  and 
selling  the  stnplus  for  anything  you  can  get 
for  it.  Is  a  sound  solution  of  the  surplus 
problem. 

I  believe  that  because  of  the  war.  and 
regardless  who  wins,  our  foreign  trade  may 
fall  off  by  as  much  as  half  a  billion  dollars. 
That  will  make  very  little  difference  Indeed 
to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 
But  suppose  our  imports  of  rubber  are  cut 
off.  Today  we  can  manufacttire  synthetic 
rubber.  It  will  cost  more,  but  it  will  put 
thousands  o;  men  to  work  in  a  new  Industry 
to  replace  those  who  can  no  longer  work  in 
the  corresponding  export  Industries.  New 
markets  In  this  country  would  replace  foreign 
markets,  no:  quite  so  profitable  perhaps,  but 
approximately  the  same.  We  Import  large 
quantities  of  vegetable  oils.  Suppose  they 
were  cut  off.  All  of  them  can  be  produced 
in  the  United  States,  and  will  leplace  on 
many  farms  the  surpluses  of  wheat  and  cot- 
ton which  It  Is  not  profitable  for  us  to  raise 
today.    The  President  says  that  we  do  not 


bum  all  the  petroleum  we  can  pump,  that 
our  oil  exports  will  be  cut  off.  Of  course, 
they-  won't  be.  but  Secretary  Ickes  has  re- 
peatedly urged  that  we  cut  down  the  produc- 
tion of  ..etroleum  and  save  some  of  it  for 
future  generations  of  Americans.  If  we 
could  not  Import  silk  we  could  get  on  with 
rayon,  and  increase  the  number  of  men  work- 
ing In  that  Industry.  I  certainly  do  net 
advocate  any  trade  isolation,  and  I  regard 
any  such  reduction  of  trade  as  wholly  im- 
probable, but  I  say  the  loss  would  be  largely 
compensated.  That  loss  would  not  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  this 
country,  compared  to  the  loss  which  can 
result  from  unsound  fiscal  and  economic 
policies  within  the  country,  like  those  we 
have  seen  In  recent  years. 

Undoubtedly  a  British  defeat  would  re- 
quire us  to  spend  more  on  the  Army  and 
Navy.  but.  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  a  comf  letely 
adequate  defense  could  be  maintained  at  a 
cost  of  $3,000,000,000  a  year  more  than  we 
were  spending  on  the  Army  and  Navy  before 
the  war.  That  Is  less  than  the  annual  New 
Deal  deficit  was  for  many  years.  The  elimi- 
nation of  waste  in  nondefense  expenditures 
would  take  care  of  a  good  part  of  it.  In  any 
event,  we  face  a  considerable  part  of  the 
additional  expense.  We  are  going  to  have 
a  two-ocean  navy  and  a  large  air  force  no 
matter  who  wins  the  war. 

This  is  not  today  a  pleasant  world.  It  will 
be  less  pleasant  if  the  British  are  defeated, 
but  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why, 
with  sound  domestic  financial  and  humani- 
tarian policies,  we  should  not  be  a  great  and 
prosperous  democracy.  We  certainly  shall  be 
infinitely  better  off  than  we  shall  be  if  we 
undertake  the  task  of  maintaining  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Europe,  of  policing  all  the 
small  democracies  of  Europe,  and  engaging 
In  every  war  which  arises  In  that  distant 
Continent. 

The  President's  broadcast  Introduces  Into 
the  picture  two  new  conceptions.  He  says, 
"We  reassert  the  ancient  American  doctrine 
of  freedom  of  the  seas."  He  says  that  all  our 
history  has  been  tied  up  with  those  words, 
and  that  we  have  striven  and  fought  in  de- 
fense of  freedom  of  the  seas.  I  am  afraid 
he  would  not  pass  a  history  examination. 
Apparently  he  Interprets  this  doctrine  to 
mean  that  we  can  Insist  that  our  war  sup- 
plies and  materials  on  belligerent  and  neu- 
tral vessels  shall  freely  go  'o  England 

But  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  seas 
was  something  very  different.  Originally  It 
applied  to  freedom  of  the  seas  in  time  of 
peace  as  against  the  claim  of  variovis  nations 
that  they  had  a  special  proprietorship  In 
various  seas  and  oceans.  No  one  disputes 
that  freedom  of  the  seas  today  In  time  of 
peace.  In  time  of  war,  however,  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  was  always  substantially  mcdiflsd. 
Belligerent  vessels  were  always  subject  to 
capture  and  destruction  by  the  other  bellig- 
erent. Neutral  vessels  were  subject  to  cap- 
ture If  they  were  carrying  to  a  belligerent 
contraband  of  war,  such  as  oiu*  lease-lend 
materials.  On  the  other  hand,  any  goods 
could  be  shipped  from  one  neutral  country 
to  another,  and  foodstuffs  could  be  shipped 
in  neutral  vessels  even  to  belligerent  coim- 
trles  without  being  subject  to  capture 

The  old  doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  seas 
practically  came  to  an  end.  however,  during 
the  World  War.  and  it  came  to  an  end 
through  the  establishment  of  the  British 
blockade.  We  had  violent  arguments  with 
the  British  about  the  seizure  of  food  ships 
en  route  to  Belgium  and  Holland.  Finally  we 
yielded,  and  recognized  the  right  of  a  bellig- 
erent to  prevent  In  any  way  possible  the 
delivery  of  any  materials  to  its  enemies.  We 
are  assisting  today  the  British  blockade  of  all 
Europe.  Including  enemy,  neutral,  and  oc- 
cupied countries.  In  complete  violation  of 
this  good  old  American  doctrine  of  freedom 
of  the  seas.  The  President  apparently  Is  us- 
ing this  attractive  phrase  as  a  jtistiflcatlon 


for  convoys  or  patrols,  because  the  people 
have  turned  "thumbs  down"  on  convoys,  and 
freedom  of  the  seas  sounds  more  palatable. 
It  means  to  him  only  the  freedom  of  the 
United  States  to  send  munitions  of  war  to 
Great  Britain  on  British  ships,  something  it 
never  meant  at  any  time  In  our  history.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  he  Is  going  to  back  up  the 
real  doctrine,  he  will  have  to  insist  on  the 
right  of  American  ships  to  carry  foodstuffs 
to  Spain  and  Portugal  and  France,  and  even 
to  the  occupied  democracies  of  Europe.  Up 
to  this  time,  he  has  refused  to  insist  on  our 
right — yes,  ard  our  duty— to  take  such  ship- 
ments to  starving  peoples. 

The  other  term  which  is  freely  used  in  his 
broadcast  Is  the  word  "defense".  It  is  well 
settled  that  the  President  has  the  right  to 
defend  the  United  States  without  action  by 
Congress,  but  that  he  has  no  right  to  under- 
take aggressive  warfare.  T).ie  broadcast  . 
shows  an  intention  on  his  part  to  stretch 
the  word  defense  to  acts  which  are  clearly 
acts  of  aggression.  Again  he  is  apparently 
trying  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  consulting 
Congress  on  the  fundamental  question  of 
war  and  peace.  He  suggests  that  he  is  push- 
ing patrols  Into  the  Eastern  Atlantic,  and 
that  he  might  find  it  necessary  to  seize  the 
Azores  and  Cape  Verde  Islands  as  a  measure 
of  defense.  He  Is  prepared  to  interpret  any 
German  occupation  of  these  Islands  as  an 
attack  on  the  United  States,  and  even  sug- 
gests that  German  activity  against  British 
shipping  off  Africa  is  an  attack  on  the  Amer- 
icas. He  doesn't  mention  Dakar,  but  rumors 
that  we  are  about  to  occupy  Dakar  are  fioat- 
ing  about  freely  In  Washington. 

If  I  understand  English.  It  Is  perfectly 
foolish  to  say  that  Germany  has  attacked  us. 
If  there  is  one  thing  Hitler  Is  carefully  avoid- 
ing at  the  present  moment.  It  is  an  attack 
on  the  United  States.  It  does  not  make  sense 
to  say  that  a  seizure  by  us  of  the  Azores, 
2,500  miles  from  this  rourtry.  or  of  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands.  3,000  miles  from  this  country, 
is  defense  of  the  United  States.  Think  what 
defense  can  be  made  to  mean  under  this 
definition.  Having  occupied  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  we  would  then  have  to  occupy  Dakar 
in  order  to  defend  the  Cape  Verde  Islands. 
To  defend  Dakar  we  wouid  have  to  push  on 
Into  French  Africa.  In  order  to  defend  the 
Azores  we  w-iuld  have  to  seize  Lisbon  The 
whole  argument  sounds  to  me  very  much  like 
the  Russian  allegation  when  they  attacked 
Finland,  that  the  great  So\  >et  Empire  was  act- 
ing in  self-defense. 

Conditions  may  arise  if  we  should  enter  the 
war.  under  which  the  seizure  of  the  Azores 
or  Cape  Verde  Islands  mlgx^t  be  a  wise  policy, 
but  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  into  regarding 
It  as  defense.  It  is  an  aggressive  act  of  war, 
and  It  is  one  which  cannot  possibly  be  taken 
under  our  CcnstitutiOL  without  the  approval 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled. 

All  of  this  talk  of  defense  and  freedom  of 
the  seas  is  an  effort  to  circumvent  the  feeling 
against  convoys.  The  President  himself  has 
said,  "Convoys  mean  shooting,  and  shooting 
means  war,"  jnd  otir  peopie  do  not  want  war. 
Our  patrols  may  mean  shooting,  and  the 
seizures  of  islands  may  mean  shooting,  and 
that  shooting  would  mean  war.  The  issue 
before  the  pe  ^ple  is  the  same  as  It  has  been: 
Shall  we  or  shall  we  not  enter  the  war  against 
Germany?  It  Is  no  longer  an  issue  of  aid  to 
Britain.  We  are  aiding  Britain  to  the  extent 
of  our  ability,  short  of  Jcinlng  in  the  war. 
Our  lease-lend  materials  are  today  arriving 
satisfactorily  in  Britain  Less  than  4  percent 
of  those  materials  have  been  sunk. 

The  President  says  that  ships  are  being 
destroyed  faster  than  they  are  being  recon- 
structed, and  that  this  presents  a  great  threat 
to  British  safety.  The  British  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  war  had  17.000.000  tons  of  mer- 
chant shipping.  They  acquired  8,000,000  tons 
of  neutral  and  allied  shipping.  Today  they 
have  left  In  the  neighborhood  of  20,000,000 
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1  have  read  the  entire  message  to  you. 
but,  frankly.  I  am  not  greatly  concerned 
about  trying  to  convert  a  sugar  factory  into 
one  to  manufacture  mimltions  of  war.  I 
am  far  more  anxious  to  endeavor  to  alter  the 


the  direct  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. They  were  not  created  through 
overplanting.  or  because  of  any  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  accumulated  In  strict  com- 


when  we  are  encouraging  and  even  financing 
the  production  of  the  same  commodity  In 
overseas  Latin  America.  Least  of  all  can 
there  be  any  Justification  for  restricting  and 
reducing  this  production  In  the  face  of  an 
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tons.  Recently  that  shibplng  has  been  de- 
stroyed at  the  rate  of  about  5.000.000  tons  a 
year,  but  the  British  and  American  replace- 
ments, according  to  the  I  resident,  amount  to 
half  of  that  destruction, 
loss  of  2.500,000  tons  a  je&r.  After  3  years 
more  the  British  will  itUl  have  12.500,000 
tons  of  merchant  shipping,  which  is  sufficient 
to  keep  open  the  trade  rautes  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  amovmt  of  materials  and  airplanes 
and  guns  which  are  supplied  to  England  de- 
pends much  more  on  increasing  our  produc- 
tion in  the  United  Stat;s.  and  reorgani^ng 
cur  Government,  and  checking  strikes  than 
It  does  on  convoys.  The  advocates  of  con- 
voys, like  the  advocates  of  freedom  of  the 
seas  and  of  aggressive  defense,  are  not  so 
much  concerned  vtrlth  seeing  that  England 
gets  our  supplies  as  they  are  with  taking 
steps  which  will  Ine vital  )ly  involve  us  in  the 
war. 

I  have  heretofore  explained  at  length  the 


reasons  why  I  feel  we 


Involved    in    Europe.    That    Involvement    is 


should  not  become 


be  years  before  we 
E^iropean  Continent 


make  a  more  satis- 

could  today.    But  if 

be  the  crushing  of 


utterly  futile.  It  must 
can  hope  to  invade  the 
and  defeat  Hitler.  It  njiust  be  years  before 
we  can  obtain  the  air  tases  from  which  we 
can  bomb  Berlin.  By  supplying  the  British 
with  bombers.  I  hope  they  can  in  time  do  to 
the  German  cities  what  Hitler  has  been  doing 
to  the  English  cities.  w|hen  that  time  comes, 
no  doubt,  Britain  can 
factory  peace  than  she 
we  declare  our  goal  to 
Hitler,  the  setting  up  jof  the  Independence 
of  all  the  small  countries  of  Europe,  It  will 
take  untold  lives  and  untold  fortunes.  Even 
If  we  are  successful,  wi  will  have  to  police 
all  Europe  if  Germany  Is  not  to  rise  again. 
Europe  has  been  engaged  in  war  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  and  will  be  so  engaged  for 
thousands  of  years  tc  come.  We  cannot 
settle  their  problems,  if  we  would.  They 
must  work  out  thefr  cwn  salvation. 

Our  interference  In  1£  17  did  not  solve  their 
problems,  largely  because  we  did  not  under- 
stand them.    Our  recent  Interference  In  the 
Balkans  did   not   solve  their  problems.     We 
encoviraged   the   Yugoslavs   to   oppose   their 
Government  and  defy  the  Germans,  with  the 
sad   result   that   their   country  was   invaded 
and  their  capital,  and  ttiousands  of  their  citi- 
zens, destroyed.    We  eicouraged  the  Greeks 
to  refuse  to  consider  any  peace  with  Italy 
and  Germany.    When  \re  said  we  would  help 
those  peoples,  they  thought  we  meant  what 
we  said,  and  had  the  i)ower.    They  took  the 
promises  of  the  American  Minister  literally 
and   expected   to  see    guns   and   tanks   and 
American  soldiers  to  lielp  in  their  defense. 
What  part  did  our  Goireriunent  plaj  in  the 
Ill-fated  British  expedition  to  Greece?    Surely 
that   was  not  imdertaken  without  the   ap- 
proval  of  the  President.     Was  otir  General 
Staff  consulted,  and  did  it  advise  the  sup- 
port of  such  an  expedition?     Or  was  it  ap- 
proved on  the  amateur  advice  of  unofficial 
representatives?      Whea    the   lease-lend    bill 
was   being   considered.   Senator   Vawdenboc 
pointed  out  that  it  viould  make  the  Presi- 
dent power  politician  No.  1  throughout  the 
world.     How  far  are  ^?e  responsible  for  the 
death  of   15,000  gallant  British  and  Anzacs 
who  never  left  the  sell  of  Greece?     We  in 
America  can't  understand  the   problems  of 
Europe.    Otur  Interference  is  not  only  futile. 
It  is  almost  Inevitably  stupid  and  more  likely 
to  hurt  our  friends  than  our  enemies. 

It  Is  all  very  well  fo|r  the  President  to  an- 
nounce that  "we  will  accept  only  a  world 
consecrated  to  freedom  of  speech  and  expres- 


sion, freedom  to  every 


person  to  worship  God 


his  own  way,  freedom  from  want  and  free 
dom  from  terrorism."  If  he  means  that  we 
will  send  oiu:  ships  ind  our  boys  to  every 
country  in  the  world  to  Insure  those  free- 
doms, then  he  is  announcing  an  impossible 
policy  and  one  which   can  only  lead  to  the 


destruction  of  America 
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There  is  only  one  way  in  which  we  can 
Insure  peace  and  happiness  to  the  people  of 
thU  country  for  years  to  come.  That  is  to 
defend  the  line  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  against  every  aggressor  and  build  a 
defense  so  strong  that  no  one  will  even  dare 
to  attack.  As  long  sis  peace  prevails  in  this 
country  we  can  steadily  Improve  the  pros- 
perity and  standard  of  living  of  our  people, 
as  we  have  been  doing  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  We  can  do  it  through  democratic 
processes.  We  can  show  the  people  of  the 
world  that  our  four  freedoms  are  possible  In 
the  United  States  even  with  the  world  at  war; 
and  that  they  are  not  Inconsistent  with  na- 
tional strength  and  power.  It  is  entirely 
consistent  with  that  policy  that  we  extend 
in  every  possible  way,  short  of  war,  aid  and 
assistance  to  those  nations  which  are  im- 
justly  attacked  and  to  these  nations  whose 
Ideals  are  close  to  ours. 

By  such  a  policy  we  could  unite  today  all  of 
the  groups  and  Interests  of  this  Nation.  Na- 
tional unity  would  be  easy  to  achieve  if  the 
demand  for  an  aggressive  war  is  abandoned. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  the  question  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  by  referendum,  or  if  it  Is 
submitted  to  Congress,  a  great  majority  will 
speak  for  peace  and  aid  to  Britain,  but  against 
war.  If  I  am  mistaken,  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  support  without  stint  or  qualification  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people  declared 
by  Congress;  but  I  deny  the  right  of  the 
President  to  take  us  into  war  against  the 
wishes  of  the  men  and  the  women  and  the 
children  in  the  cities,  in  the  towns,  and  on 
the  farms  of  America. 


Commemorating  Annual  Plum  Creek  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  THOMAS 

OF  mAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  May  29  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  26),  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER.  OF 
NEBRASKA,  AT  LEXINGTON.  NEBR. 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  today 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Butler]  at  Lexington,  Nebr..  com- 
memorating annual  Plum  Creek  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  citizens.  It  Is  a 
genuine  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today  and 
to  Join  in  this  memorial  to  those  sturdy 
pioneers  who  made  Plimi  Creek  their  trading 
point  during  the  early  days  of  the  opening  of 
this  part  of  Nebraska  and  adjoining  territory. 
Most  of  these  early  settlers  have  gone  to 
their  reward,  but  it  is  fortunate  for  tis  that 
there  ve  stUl  a  few  of  those  early  pioneers 
who  are  still  among  us  to  give  us  liispiration 
to  meet  the  issues  of  today  like  they  faced 
what  seemed  impossible  tasks  when  they 
came  to  settle  these  prairies  and  rich  valleys. 
Their  hardships  were  severe  and  many  lives 
were  shortened  because  of  the  severity  of 
those"  early  experiences.  My  own  mother  was 
taken  in  her  early  thirties,  leaving  father 
and  four  yoimgsters  to  fight  It  out  alone. 
Many  of  the  old  neighbors  around  Cambridge, 
over  on  the  Bepublican  River  to  the  south. 


are  here  today  and  recall  those  bitter  ex- 
periences. My  greatest  pride  today  comes 
from  the  ownership  of  one  of  the  homestead 
places  near  Cambridge,  where  the  first  home 
was  a  dugout,  later  to  be  replaced  with  a 
sod  house,  and  where  now  is  located  a  model 
home  with  all  modern  conveniences.  We. 
today,  have  our  Joys,  our  happiness,  otir 
liberties,  and  our  homes  because  of  the  great 
sacrifices  of  the  early  pioneer,  because  each 
individual  did  his  part  in  building  up  a  great 
nation.  He  made  his  contribution  by  work- 
ing for  the  best  interests  of  his  community — 
his  family.  He  wasn't  quite  so  inclined  to 
take  on  all  the  troubles  of  the  whole  world 
as  we  seem  to  be  today.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  it's  going  to  require  the  same  kind  of 
old-fashioned  devotion  to  duty  to  one's  own 
community  and  family  today  to  get  ourselves 
back  on  the  road  to  normalcy  as  was  re- 
quired in  the  pioneer  days  to  overcome  the 
great  problems  facing  the  early  settler.  De- 
votion and  sacrifice.  This  community  de- 
veloped because  of  the  loyalty  and  devotion 
of  Its  citizens.  Likewise  other  communities 
grew  strong  because  of  their  sturdy  manhood 
and  womanhood.  Thus  our  State  became 
strong  and  our  Nation  grew  to  its  marA'elcus 
stature  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  But 
it  all  came  from  the  devotion,  sacrifice,  and 
loyalty  of  the  Individual  citizen  to  his  com- 
mtmity,  his  home,  his  own. 

I  mention  briefiy  these  lessons  we  learn 
from  the  experiences  of  the  pioneer  because 
I  want  to  apply  them  to  problems  facing  us 
today. 

Conditions  may  change;  but  principles 
never.  We  will  be  a  strong  Nation  when  our 
States  are  strong;  the  States  are  strong  when 
their  towns  like  Lexington  are  strong;  and 
communities  like  this  are  strong  when  their 
citizens  are  loyal  to  all  their  civic  and  family 
obligations. 

Rather  than  lose  sleep  because  of  a  mad- 
man ravaging  In  Europe.  I  would  be  con- 
cerned because  both  the  civil  and  eoonomlc 
liberties  of  our  towns  and  our  Individuals 
here  in  America  and  right  here  In  Nebraska 
are  threatened,  threatened  not  by  foreigners 
but  by  bureaucrats  within  our  own  coxmtry. 
Within  the  Halls  of  Congress  today  there  are 
discussions  on  matters  that  affect  us  seriously 
as  Individuals  and,  naturally,  the  decisions 
arrived  at  will  affect  our  strength  as  a  Nation. 
I  don't  like  to  talk  in  riddles  or  In  the  ab- 
stract; I  like  to  illustrate  what  I  am  driving 
at  by  calling  your  attention  to  what's  hap- 
pening to  another  community  right  here  In 
the  fertile  Platte  River  Valley. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  received  the  following 
telegram  from  the  citizens  of  Minatare,  Nebr„ 
reading  as  follows: 

Hon.  Hugh  Butleh, 

United  States  Senator, 

Waihington.  D.  C. 

Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  definitely  an- 
nounced today  Minatare  factory  will  not  op- 
erate this  year  due  to  acreage  curtailment. 
This  makes  a  large,  modern  factory  idle  and 
many  men  out  of  employment.  Naturally  a 
serious  blow  to  our  community.  We  offer 
suggestion  that  the  Government  commandeer 
the  set-up  for  defense  purpose;  for  Instance, 
it  would  make  an  ideal  munitions  factory. 
Ample  fioor  space,  fireproof  warehouses,  and 
could  be  conwrted  without  disturbing  the 
sugar  equipment.  The  factory  is  equipped 
with  ample  steam  boilers,  engines,  and  een- 
erators  capable  of  2,100  horsepower  with  a 
completely  equipped  machine  shop.  All 
buildings  on  Burlington  spurs.  Ample  water 
supply  and  coal-storage  facilities.  Many 
houses  will  be  vacated  as  well  as  large  dormi- 
tory. Please  place  these  facts  before  proper 
authorities  for  early  investigation.  We  be- 
lieve this  lay-out  avails  the  Government  of  a 
real  opF>ortunlty  for  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions at  minimum  cost  with  little  delay  in 
starting  operations. 

L.  P.  LtTPHca. 

MiNATAHX,  Nebb.  May  8,  1941. 


i 


East  cried  out  that 
to  be  wasted  In  the 
ury  would   be  raidec 
ments.     Private 
campaign  of 
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i»untless  millions  were 

vildemess.    The  Treas- 

for   worthless   monu- 

utililty  companies    began    a 

propaga  ida.  a  campaign  claim- 


abroad.  We  have  watched  clTlllzatlon  si- 
lently depart  from  Europe  and  Asia,  and  she 
is  now  beating  a  hasty  retreat  from  Africa. 
Yet  one  of  the  great  domestic  enterprises  in 
our  own  country,  the  "T.  V.  A.  of  the  far 


United  States  Maritime  Commission  for 
31  cargo  ships,  and  an  additional  con- 
tract with  the  same  Commission  of  $19.- 
800,000  for  12  additional  ships.    One  con- 


today.    The  President  njrs  that  we  do  not   I   ing  this  attractive  phrase  as  a  Jiistlflcatlon 


have  left  In  the  neighborhood  oX  20,000,000 


destruction  oi  America. 
LXXXVn— App.- 
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I  have  read  the  entire  message  to  you. 
but,  frankly,  I  am  not  greatly  concerned 
about  trying  to  convert  a  sugar  factory  Into 
one  to  manufacture  munitions  of  war.  I 
am  far  more  anxious  to  endeavor  to  alter  the 
conditions  that  require  the  factory  to  be 
closed  down.  Doesn't  it  seem  to  you  the 
height  of  folly  to  reduce  sugar-beet  acreage 
to  the  point  where  factories  have  to  close 
down,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  dont  pro- 
duce more  than  one-third  of  our  own  re- 
quirements. U  pushed  to  the  utmost,  we 
couldn't  produce  more  than  one-half  of  cur 
needs.  Then,  why  the  restrictions?  Why 
not  be  as  practical  in  this  national  policy  as 
we  must  be  as  individuals  If  we  are  to 
succeed? 

Mlnatare.  Nebr.,  has  a  population  of  some 
1.100  upstanding  Americans.  It  is  distinctly 
a  rural  community,  not  unlike  hundreds  of 
other  towns  in  Nebraska  and  the  West,  ex- 
cept that  Minatare  fortunately  has  been  able 
to  offer  employment  to  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  its  residents  at  a  beet-sugar  factory 
eetabllahed  there  15  years  ago.  To  a  degree, 
which  It  is  dlfflcult  to  realize  In  the  Indus- 
trial and  more  thickly  populated  East, 
Mlnatare  and  the  community  surrounding  Is 
entirely  and  completely  dependent  on  agri- 
culture and  the  beet-sugar  industry  for  its 
well-being  and  livelihood.  Not  only  are  the 
workers  in  the  factory  and  sugar-beet  farm- 
ers concerned,  but  merchants,  professional 
men.  and  businessmen  have  a  direct  stake  In 
its  successful  operation.  The  company  which 
operates  the  factory  is  the  largest  single  tax- 
payer In  the  town  of  Minatare.  and  the  larg- 
est single  taxpayer  In  Scotts  Bluff  County, 
which  Is  Nebraska's  third  county  In  popula- 
tion. The  factory  operation,  therefore,  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  group  activities  of  the 
community,  such  as  the  maintenance  of 
Khools.  reads,  and  public  health. 

Recently,  the  company  which  operates  the 
factory  reluctantly  announced  that  It  was 
going  to  be  shut  down,  that  it  could  not  op- 
crate  In  1941  as  It  has  In  each  of  the  years 
since  1936.  It  will  not  run  this  year  because 
efficient  operation  has  become  impossible  un- 
der the  conditions  Imposed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 
The  acreage  of  sugar  beets  which  the  Secre- 
tary has  decreed  may  be  grown  this  year  is 
so  restricted  and  the  prospective  supply  of 
sugar  beets  is  so  small  that  the  operation  of 
the  factory  cannot  be  Justified.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  Secretary's  decision,  workers, 
farmers,  merchants,  and  the  community  gen- 
erally must  biiffer.  and  this  at  a  time  when 
America  Is  In  the  throes  of  a  vital  all-out 
national -defense  program. 

Here  Is  an  anomalous  situation.  Because 
of  drastically  reduced  acreage,  a  factory  in 
Nebraska  must  be  closed,  with  resulting  un- 
employment, while  at  the  same  time  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  through  the 
Kxport-Import  Bank  Is  lending  •11,000.000  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  finance  the  produc- 
tion of  an  additional  400.000  tons  of  sugar  In 
Cuba,  a  foreign  country.  And  Mlnatare  is 
not  alone,  for  the  acreage  restrictions  which 
are  being  imposed  on  the  beet -sugar  Industry 
this  year  undoubtedly  will  force  the  closing 
of  other  factories  in  western  States.  This 
eertalnly  is  "hemispheric  solidarity"  with  a 
vengeance.  American  workers  In  Nebraska 
are  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment  and 
greater  empIo3rment  opportvmltles  are  to  be 
created  for  peon  labor  in  the  tropics. 

Last  year  farmers  of  the  United  States 
planted  979,000  acres  of  sugar  t>eets.  This 
year  their  plantings,  under  Secretary  Wlck- 
ard's  ruling,  must  not  exceed  more  than 
sao.OOO  acres,  a  reduction  of  more  than  16 
percent.  This  cut  In  acreage  was  ordered, 
to  quote  the  anno\incement  of  the  Sugar 
DlTlslon  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
"because  excessive  stocks  of  beet  sugar  have 
accumulated  following  record  production  In 
the  domestic  beet  areas  during  the  last  3 
years."  Yet  It  la  necessary  to  point  out  that 
these  stocks  accumulated  during  years  in 
which  the  acreage  planted  to  beets  was  under 


the  direct  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture.    They    were    not    created    through 
overplantlng.  or  because  of  any  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act.    On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  accumulated  In  strict  com- 
pliance   with     the    rules     and    regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
When    the    Secretary    of    Agriculture    an- 
nounced last  December  that  he  intended  to 
reduce  sugar-beet  plantings  to  820.000  acres, 
the  West  arose  In  vigorous  protest.     Beet- 
sugar  growers  and  proces-sors,  businessmen, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  objected  that  the  re- 
duction   was    unnecessarily    harsh,    that    It 
would  force   the  closing  of   factories,   cause 
unemployment,  and  otherwise  dislocate  the 
economy     of     the     beet-producing     States. 
Their    arguments    went    unheeded    until    a 
growing  shortage  of  shipping  space  and  ris- 
ing   prices    brought   some    members   of    the 
administration  to  a  realization  that  It  would 
be  wise  and  sound  to  free  sugar-beet  acreage 
and  to  encourage  the  largest  possible  pro- 
duction  In    1941.     Various  agencies   of   the 
Government    considered    this    proposal    for 
weeks,  but  it  was  finally  rejected  on  April 
19,  for  a  reason  or  reasons  not  made  public, 
the  drastic  restrictive  limitations  were  con- 
tinued, and  the  laeet  growers  and  the  beet- 
growing  West  were  left  without  relief  and 
precisely  where  they  were  4  months  before.  ' 
In   recent    years    a   great   deal   has    been 
said  about  the  expansion  of  the  beet-sugar 
Industry  in  the  United  States,  but  In  this 
Instance    there    is    no    question    of    expan- 
sion.     The  question  is  not  whether  a  fac- 
tory which  has  been  running  for   15  years 
shall  be  permitted  to  produce  more  sugar, 
but  whether  It  will   he  permitted   to   pro- 
duce  at   all.      The   Depmrtment  of  Agricul- 
ture has  forced  the   answer   to   that   ques- 
tion,   for    the    factory    wheels    will    be    mo- 
tionless and  the  skilled  factory  labor  Idle. 
And    this   in    a   period    of    the    gravest    na- 
tional   stress    and    emergency.       Diversion 
of    fertile    acres    from    the    production    of 
an    essential    foodstuff    like    sugar    to    sur- 
plus  crops   like   potatoes,   corn,    and    wheat 
Is    neither    sensible    nor    wise,    and    in    nn 
sense   compatible   with  an   all-out  national 
defense.      Skilled  and  satisfied  workers  en- 
Joying  splendid  living  conditions  under  fuU 
American  living  standards  are  to  be  sum- 
marily thrown  out  of  employment. 

That  some  such  situation  as  the  present 
one  would  eventually  arise  was  foreseen 
2  years  ago  by  my  colleague,  Nebraska's 
senior  Senator  (Mr.  Norris],  when  speak- 
ing In  the  United  States  Senate  March  23, 
1939,  with  respect  to  the  quota  for  the 
beet-sugar  Industry,  he  said: 

"Fundamentally,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
Is  wrong  to  have  a  quota  on  an  agricul- 
tural product  of  which  we  cannot  produce 
enough  to  supply  home  consvimptlon.  That 
Is  true  of  all  sugar,  both  cane  and  beet 
sugar.  We  cannot  produce  enough  sugar 
to  satisfy  the  American  people.  Why  should 
we  have  a  quota  in  a  case  of  that  kind 
which  prevents  the  production  in  America 
of  that  agricultural  product  in  order  that 
we  may  take  in  the  quota  of  some  foreign 
country?  I  understand  that  we  have 
qiK)tas  for  Ecuador,  Brazil,  and  Cuba,  and 
that  we  are  not  permitted  to  produce  sugar 
In  the  United  States  If  our  production  con- 
flicts with  the  production  of  sugar  from 
those  other  countries. 

"Mr.  President.  I  cannot  see  any  Justice  In 
that  theory.  Fundamentally,  It  seems  to  me 
It  la  absolutely  wrong  to  deny  to  our  people 
the  right  to  produce  a  product  when  the 
consumption  of  that  product  Is  always  greater 
than  the  amount  we  can  possibly  produce. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  theory  cannot  be 
defended  on  any  fundamental  ground  of 
reason  or  logic." 

I  agree  entirely  with  the  position  of  my 
colleague.  There  can  be  no  sane  reason 
for  restricting  the  production  of  a  nonsurplus 
commodity  at  home,  particularly  at  a  time 


when  we  are  encouraging  and  even  financing 
the  production  of  the  same  commodity  in 
overseas  Latin  America.  Least  of  all  can 
there  be  any  Justification  for  restricting  and 
reducing  this  production  In  the  face  of  an 
ever-Increasing  lack  of  shipping  space  to 
bring  sugar  to  our  consumers  from  foreign 
overseas  producing  areas. 

The  United  States  has  embarked  on  an  all- 
out  national-defense  program.  Farmers  in 
Nebraska  and  throughout  the  land,  all  our 
agricultural  citizenry,  will  cooperate  If 
soundly  encowaged  and  if  opportunity  la 
given  them  in  this  great  program.  There  will 
be  no  national  unity  In  an  all-out  national 
defense  without  the  wholehearted  and  full 
cooperation  of  the  25  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion who  live  on  our  farms.  The  Sugar  Act 
should  be  reviewed  by  Congress  without  de- 
lay. The  basic  continental  sugar  quotas 
should  be  increased  at  least  to  the  point  that 
our  farmers  can  produce  and  our  Industries 
can  process  beet  and  cane  sugar  approxi- 
mating their  respective  capacities.  A  fair 
treatment  of  agricultural  producers  requires 
this.  The  all-out  national  defense  of  Amer- 
ica demands  It. 

And  so  It  is.  To  have  a  strong  America  we 
must  ever  recall  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer.  In 
their  fights  against  the  elements  of  this 
prairie  country  no  man  dreamed  of  depend- 
ing upon  someone  else  for  his  protection. 
Each  man  did  his  part,  and  together  they 
built  this  great  America.  With  each  of  us 
doing  our  part  patriotically,  with  loyalty, 
devotion,  and  sincerity,  we  must  of  a  ne- 
cessity have  a  strong  community  like  Lex- 
ington which  followed  the  early  Plum  Creek 
days.  With  strong  communities  we  will  have 
a  strong  Nation,  doing  its  part  in  building 
the  peace  of  the  world. 


The  Sundown  Patrol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

or  NZBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,   May   29    (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  26),  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Richard  Neuberger  on  the  subject  The 
Sundown  Patrol. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  order  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro.  as 
follows: 

Thi   StTNDOwN  Pathol 
(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

In  these  dark  and  troubled  times  there 
is  very  little  news  that  Is  encouraging. 
However,  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  there  Is 
a  story  to  tell  which  should  bolster  our 
spirits.  It  Is  the  story  of  the  development  of 
the  Columbia  River  and  how  it  has  panned  out. 

The  development  actually  began  in  1933, 
but  got  its  original  impetus  in  September 
of  1932.  when  Gov.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
of  New  York,  campaigning  for  the  Presi- 
dency, declared  at  Portland,  Greg.,  that  "the 
next  great  hydroelectric  development  under- 
taken by  the  Federal  Government  must  be 
that  on  the  Columbia  River." 

As  a  restilt  of  this,  Grand  Coulee  and 
Bonneville  Dams  were  authorized.  Imme- 
diately there  were  howls  of  protest.  Con- 
gressmen from  metropolitan  districts  in  the 
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East  cried  out  that  i»untless  millions  were 
to  be  wa&ted  in  the    vllderness.     The  Treas- 


for   worthless   monu- 


ments. Private  utility  companies  began  a 
campaign  of  propaga  ida.  a  campaign  claim- 
ing that  these  damjs  were  utterly  useless 
and  unnecessary. 

MORS    UGHT   tOR    LESS    MONET 


"Let's  look  at  the 
said.  That  Is  pretty 
nevllle   Dam   Is   now 


record."  Al  Smith  once 
good  advice  here.    Bon- 
completed.    Transmis- 


sion lines  fan  out  frsm  its  powerhouse  like 


the  rays  of  the  sun. 


Already  the  huge 
edifice  ever  reared  by 


Grand  Coulee  will  be 


finished  as  soon  as  W(}rkmen  lay  the  parapet. 


structure,  most  massive 
man.  Is  three  times  the 
bulk  of  the  Great  P3namid  of  Egypt.  Within 
a  few  weeks  a  generator  spinning  out  108.000 
kilowatts,  the  biggest  piece  of  machinery  In 
t^e  world,  will  be  In  operation  at  Coulee. 

Today,  dozens  of  communities  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  have  reduced  light  and  power  rates 
because  of  these  dams.  Some  of  the  com- 
munities have  enjoved  huge  reductions  be- 
cause their  municipal  plants  purchased  Juice 
from  Bonneville. 

In  other  communities  private  power  com- 
panies have  reduced  rates  to  forestall  the 
purchase  of  Bonneville  power.  And  In  still 
others,  the  people  have  voted  to  replace  util- 
ity corporations  with  public  systems  using 
Bonneville  energy. 

AIDING   NAlflONAL   DEFENSE 


When  the  colossal 
by  President  Roose 


chase    the 
wovild  go  begging 
be    as    valueless    as 


dams  first  were  proposed 
?elt.  Senator  George  W. 
Norris,  Senator  Charles  L.  McNary,  and  other 
public-power  advocates,  critics  Immediately 
shouted  that  there  vould  be  no  one  to  pur- 
hydroeloctricity.  They  said  It 
ijhat  the  big  dams  would 
the  Egyptian  pyramids 
they  were  surpassing  In  size. 

These  arguments  have  been  refuted  a  dozen 
times.  New  alumln^am  plants  Just  completed 
along  the  Columbia  River  are  producing  a 
third  of  the  Natjon's  aliunlnum.  These 
plants  use  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee 
power,  and  their  output  Is  relieving  a  serious 
shortage  in  the  vital  airplane  industry.  Were 
it  not  for  the  aluminum  factories  on  the 
Columbia — the  first  such  factories,  Inciden- 
tally, west  of  the  Miss^^ippl— American  mili- 
tary planes  would  be  greatly  retarded  in  both 
quality  and  quantity. 

DEVELOPING  A  "PROMISED  LAND" 

Grand  Coulee  wjlll  irrigate  and  reclaim 
1.200,000  acres  of  land.  At  present  this  soil 
is  arid  and  barren.  When  the  Immense  proj- 
ect first  was  authorized,  a  Congressman  said 
there  would  never  be  the  slightest  use  for  this 
new  agricultural  area. 

Since  that  time  a  dreadful  series  of 
droughts  has  seared  the  Dust  Bowl.  Thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  from  Oklahoma, 
Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  and  Kansas  have 
had  to  move  westward  in  search  of  new 
homes.  A  few  weeks  ago  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
ctilture  Wickard  told  a  Senate  committee  that 
the  farms  to  be  Irrigated  at  Grand  Coulee 
were  among  the  few  places  these  wanderers 
could  settle. 

Improved  water  transportation  has  long 
been  the  hoi>e  of  many  Americans — military 
experts,  farmers,  and  tourists.  The  military 
men  want  routes  which  cannot  be  bombed. 
The  farmers  want  low  freight  rates.  Tourists 
want  picturesque  ways  of  travel.  BonneviUe 
Dam  has  turned  the  Columbia  River  Into  a 
great  navigable  artery. 

Big  barges  loaded  with  oil  now  reach 
Attalia.  300  miles  from  the  Pacific,  and  come 
back  downstream  crammed  to  the  gunwales 
with  wheat  from  the  Inland  empire.  This  is 
the  only  water  passage  through  the  vast 
mountain  range  which  extends  along  the 
Pacific  seaboard  from  Alaska  to  the  Panama 
Canal.  Bonneville  has  the  highest  lift  locks 
on  earth,  locks  which  hoist  a  boat  66  feet  in 
16  minutes. 

There  have  been  many  disappointments  in 
recent  years:  disappointments  at  home  and 


abroad.  We  have  watched  civilization  si- 
lently depart  from  Europe  and  Asia,  and  she 
is  now  beating  a  hasty  retreat  from  Africa. 
Yet  one  of  the  great  domestic  enterprises  in 
our  own  country,  the  "T.  V.  A.  of  the  far 
West,"  has  proved  as  successful  as  its  counter- 
part in  the  South.  For  that  much  we  can 
give  and  take  thanks  in  these  gloomy  hotirs. 


Bonneville  Power  Breaks  Botdeneck  m 
National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  29.  1941 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  hurdles  of  national  defense  is  the 
production  of  sufficient  hydroelectric 
power  to  meet  the  needs  of  defense  con- 
struction. Fortunately,  the  big  hydro- 
electric plant  at  Bonneville,  in  my  dis- 
trict, was  sufficiently  advanced  when 
these  war  orders  began  to  pile  up.  to  fur- 
nish large  blocks  of  electrical  energy  for 
these  much-needed  activities.  Chief 
among  the  requirements  is  aluminum. 
It  is  the  base  material  for  any  air  pro- 
gram. We  have  learned  that  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  modern  warfare,  airships  in 
mass  production  are  necessary.  They 
may  only  be  produced  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  aluminum.  Last  year  the 
production  of  this  light  metal  repre- 
sented about  425,000  kilowatts  of  equiva- 
lent electrical  capacity.  The  best  infor- 
mation available  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
Axis  Powers  are  producing  2  \  2  times  this 
amount  of  aluminum. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  March  the  Bonne- 
ville Administrator  had  executed  prime 
power  contracts  totaling  270,450  kilo- 
watts, of  which  six  industrial  consumers 
are  taking  or  will  take  226,500  kilowatts. 
Recently,  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement requested  the  Bonneville  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  available  80,000 
kilowatts  of  additional  capacity  for  the 
production  of  aluminum.  This  request 
is  in  addition  to  the  165.000  kilowatts  of 
power  now  under  contract  to  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America.  This  Bonneville 
capacity  of  245,000  kilowatts  will  pro- 
duce approximately  245,000,000  pounds  of 
aluminum  per  year.  This  represents 
about  59  percent  of  the  total  aluminum 
produced  in  the  United  States  during 
1940  and  approximately  30  percent  of  the 
present  national -defense  demands.  Thus 
Bonneville,  together  with  the  power  soon 
to  be  produced  at  Grand  Coulee,  will 
break  the  bottleneck  in  needed  hydro- 
electric power  in  carrying  forward  our 
defense  program. 

Power  for  the  production  of  aluminum, 
however,  is  not  the  only  major  defense 
activity  being  prosecuted  in  Oregon. 
Since  July  1. 1940,  contracts  and  expend- 
itures aggregating  approximately  $161,- 
000,000  have  been  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  Oregon  concerns  for 
the  manufacture  of  defense  material  and 
equipment  in  Oregon.  Included  in  these 
contracts  Is  one  for  $46,500,000  with  the 


United  States  Maritime  Commission  for 
31  cargo  ships,  and  an  additional  con- 
tract with  the  same  Commission  of  $19.- 
800,000  for  12  additional  ships.  One  con- 
tract calls  for  the  construction  of  steel 
mine  layers,  with  an  expenditure  of  $24,- 
000,000.  There  is  also  now  under  con- 
struction at  Hermiston,  Oreg.,  an  ord- 
nance depot,  involving  expenditure  of 
$10,200,000.  These  are  in  addition  to 
the  work  now  being  carried  on  on  the  air- 
port bases  in  Portland  and  Pendleton  and 
the  Tongue  Point  air  base,  at  Astoria. 

Under  leave  granted.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing recent  news  releases  from  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  shew- 
ing additional  contractual  commitments 
by  the  administration  for  Bonneville 
power: 

BONNEVn.LE  POWEK  BUILDS  SHIPS 

More  federaUy  generated  Columbia  River 
power  was  scheduled  to  go  to  work  today  to 
speed  the  country's  national-defense  program 
with  the  execution  of  a  lO-year  contract  for 
the  sale  of  between  6,000  and  10.000  kilowatts 
of  Bonneville-Grand  Coulee  Dam  energy  to 
the  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Co.,  of  Portland, 
Oreg 

The  contract,  executed  by  Edgar  Kaiser, 
president  of  the  shipbuilding  company,  now 
engaged  on  Government  ship  contracts  at  its 
new  yards  on  the  lower  Willamette  River, 
south  of  Portland,  will  be  signed  In  the  next 
few  days  by  Power  Administrator  Paul  J. 
Raver. 

Power  deliveries  to  the  shipbuilding  plant 
win  begin  Friday,  May  23,  with  an  Initial 
service  of  1.000  kilowatts.  At  the  end  of  1 
month  deliveries  will  be  increased  to  2.500 
kilowatts;  at  the  end  of  the  second  month 
to  5.000  kilowatts,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
third  month  to  6,000  kilowatts.  The  contract 
provides  for  power  deliveries  up  to  10,000  kilo- 
watts If  that  amount  Is  required  by  the  com- 
pany. Payment  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
75  cents  a  month  per  kilowatt  of  demand 
pliis  2>4  mills  per  kUowatt-hour  of  actual 
power  usage. 

"This  agency's  ability  to  serve  a  vital  de- 
fense Industry  at  a  time  of  national  power 
shortage  is  a  matter  of  considerable  satis- 
faction to  us,"  D.  L.  Marlett,  acting  Bonne- 
ville administrator,  commented.  "It  proves 
the  principle  that  government  and  private 
enterprise  can  work  together,  and  It  is  new 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  building  power 
facilities  In  advance  of  market  demand." 

The  shipbuilding  contract  was  the  fifth 
executed  by  the  power  administration  with 
defense  industries,  which  Include  electro- 
metallurgical  and  electrochemical  operations 
throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Total 
contract  demand  by  such  agencies  at  present 
is  252.500  kilowatts. 

To  date  the  power  administration  has  exe- 
cuted 42  contracts  with  all  types  of  distribu- 
tion agencies  and  Industries.  These  agree- 
ments commit  the  administration  to  deliver 
308.855  kilowatts  of  Columbia  River  power. 


BoNNEvnxx  PowEi  Brings  Low  Rates 
New  low  rates  for  consumer  members  of 
the  Nehalem  Valley  Cooperative  Electric  As- 
sociation of  Clatsop  County,  Oreg.,  will  be 
put  into  effect  with  the  next  bills  rendered, 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  was  in- 
formed today. 

The  new  rates,  recommended  by  power- 
administration  engineers,  will  represent  re- 
ductions In  customers'  monthly  bills  rang- 
ing from  9  percent  for  minimum-bill  users 
to  22  percent  for  average  use  of  50  kilowatt- 
hours  monthly.  They  are  lower  than  rural 
retail  rates  now  In  effect  In  other  parts  of 
Clatsop  County,  excepting  those  for  cus- 
tomers using  less  than  the  energy  Included 
in  the  cooperative's  minimum  bill. 

The  cooperative  has  been  receiving  power 
from  the  Columbia  River  system  since  Febru- 
ary 1941.    First  rate  reductions  have  avralted 
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completion  of  the  Runl  Hectriflcatlon  Ad- 
ministration's Investigation  of  the  coopera- 
tlve's  operations. 
The  new  rate  schedules  follow: 

rABM  AMD  BOMX 

Pint  50  kilowatt-hours  at  6  cents  per  kilo- 
watt-hour. 

Next  50  kilowatt-hours  at  3  cents  per  kilo- 
watt-hour. 

Next  100  kilowatt-hours  at  3  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

Next  100  kilowatt-hours  at  1  cent  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

Over  300  kilowatt-hottrs  at  %  cent  per 
kilowatt -hour. 

Minimum  bUl.  12.50. 

COMMXBCIAI. 

First  SO  kilowatt-hours  at  5  cents  per  kilo- 
watt-hour. 

Next  100  kilowatt-hours  at  3.5  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

Next  350  kilowatt-hours  at  3.5  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

Next  1.000  kilowatt-hours  at  1.5  cents  per 
kiktwatt-hovtr. 

Next  13.500  kilowatt-hours  at  0.8  cent  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

Over  15.000  kilowatt-hours  at  0.6  cent  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

Por  customers  with  demands  larger  than 
10  kilowatts  there  is  an  additional  charge  of 
1130  per  kilowatt  of  demand  in  excess  of  10. 
Minimum  bUl.  9250. 

The  Nehalem  Valley  Cooperative  was  one 
of  the  first  R.  E.  A.  projects  organized  In  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and  was  the  seventh  such 
-agency  to  buy  Columbia  River  power.  It 
serves  about  330  customers  in  the  upper 
Nehalem  River  Valley.  Headquarters  are  at 
Jewell.  Oreg.  The  electricity  is  bought  at 
wholesale  from  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration at  the  Oovernment's  optional  prime 
power  rate  of  one-fourth  cent  per  kilowatt- 
hour  of  monthly  use,  plus  75  cents  i>er  kilo- 
watt of  monthly  demand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  tbe  purpose  of  the 
Congress  that  the  power  generated  on 
the  Columbia  River  should  be  furnished 
throughout  the  entire  area  contiguous 
to  the  generating  plants  at  the  lowest 
possible  rate  consistent  with  the  amor- 
tization of  the  plants,  repaying  to  the 
Government,  with  interest,  the  entire 
outlay  made  by  the  Government  In  the 
erection  of  these  projects.  Notwith- 
standing, this  program  is  being  strictly 
adhered  to,  power  is  now  being  furnished 
throughout  this  area,  as  shown  by  the 
releases  I  have  set  forth,  at  a  rate  which 
is  the  lowest  in  power  history  in  the 
United  States,  and  win  ultimately  save 
the  users  of  hydroelectric  power  many 
millions  of  dollars. 


Afminst  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEANNETTE  RANKIN 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATTVK.! 


Tuesday.  May  27, 1941 


ADDRESS  B1  LILLIAN  GISH 


Miss     RANKIN     of     Montana.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Lillian  Gish,  stage  and 
screen  star,  delivered  before  the  Execu- 
tives' aub,  of  Chicago,  Friday,  May  9, 
1941. 

President  Habolo  O.  McLam.  One  of  the 
terrible  attributes  of  a  war  economy  is  the 
submergence  of  accuracy  and  truth  and  the 
elevation  of  distortion  and  falsehood  under 
the  name  of  propaganda.  Propaganda  Is  now 
recognized  and  employed  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  deadly  weapons  of  warfare.  Our 
speaker,  now,  knows  a  great  deal  about  prop- 
aganda from  her  firsthand  experience  with 
it  in  the  last  war. 

You  all  know  Miss  Lillian  Gish     Regard- 
less of  the  enormous  theatrical  and  moving- 
picture  productions  which  have  blossomed  In 
the  last  decades.  I  suppose  general  opinion 
would  still  regard  The  Birth  of  a  Nation  es 
the  most  outstanding  moving  picture  of  all 
time  and.  of  course,  Miss  Lillian  Gish  was 
the  outstanding  personality  In  that  picture. 
Meet  of  you  have  no  doubt  seen  Miss  Gish 
recently  In  her  delightful  production  in  which 
she   is   appearing  here   in   Chicago    entitled 
"Life   With   Father."    You   know   also   that 
Miss  Gish  has  been  effective  and  devoted  In 
her  public  appearances  for  the  cause  to  keep 
America   out  of   this  World  War.     She  has 
taken  her  stand  at  some  sacrifice,  because,  as 
you  no  doubt  appreciate,  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession  is   largely  dominated   by   influences 
which  are  anxious  for  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  this  world  struggle.     Miss  Gish 
has  a  deep  conviction  which  she  courageoiisly 
expresses   concerning   a   subject  she   knows, 
and  we  are  delighted  to  have  Miss  Gish  tell 
us  now  of  her  experiences  and  her  views.    I 
am  happy  to  introduce  Miss  Gish  to  you. 
(Applause.] 

Miss  LnjjAN  Gish.  Please  let  me  talk  to 
you.  not  as  an  actress  whom  you  may  know 
from  the  films  or  the  theater,  but  as  an  Amer- 
lean  citizen  who  is  deeply  concerned  about 
her  country. 

I  belong  to  no  group,  nor  organization,  out- 
side of  Actors'  and  Radio  Equity,  the  Inter- 
national Women's  Peace  League,  and  America 
First.  I  was  baptized  and  confirmed  an  Epis- 
copalian by  Bishop  Leonard  of  Ohio.  Be- 
cause we  were  very  poor,  I  began  working  at 
the  age  of  5  and  have  been  earning  my  living 
In  the  theater  or  on  the  screen  ever  since. 

In  1936  I  voted  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  wrote  and 
delivered  my  only  political  speech  for  him  on 
The  Women  of  1936  program,  which  Mrs. 
Curtis  Bok  sponsored. 

My  platform  Is  pro-America  and  antlhate. 
I  didn't  vote  in  the  last  election,  as  I  felt 
both  candidates  were  more  interested  in  other 
countries  than  in  their  own.  This  conviction 
Is  shared  by  many  of  my  countrymen  here  in 
the  Middle  West,  where  I  have  been  for  over 
a  year.  Had  we  had  a  candidate  last  Novem- 
ber running  on  an  all -American  ticket — one 
who  wpuld  have  settled  our  own  internal 
problems,  who  would  have  armed  this  coun- 
try and  made  it  stronger  than  any  other 
and  used  that  strength  to  keep  us  out  of 
war,  I  believe  he  would  have  been  elected. 

Naturally,  all  of  us  would  like  England  to 
go  on  ruling  the  world,  as  she  has  since  she 
seized  Canada  from  the  French  in  1759,  but 
we  still  believe  George  Washington  was  right 
when  he  said  "The  nation  which  holds  to- 
ward another  an  habitual  hatred  or  an  ha- 
bitvial  fondness  is  in  some  degree  a  slave. 
It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or  its  affection, 
either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray 
from  its  duty  and  Its  interests." 

This  country  was  fotmded  by  a  brave  people, 
who  were  vfilling  to  suffer  imtold  hardships 
to  escape  from  the  eternal  wars  of  Europe. 
Take  my  own  average  case.  My  mother's 
people  were  French  Hxiguenots  who  came  here 
in  1632  and  settled  in  Deerfield,  Mass.  They 
intermarried  with  the  Scotch,  English,  and 
Irish.  By  the  time  my  mother  was  Ixirn  they 
had  moved  as  far  west  as  Ohio,  and  she  was 


christened  Mary  Robinson  McCcnnell.  In 
1733  one  Mathias  Gish  left  Luxemburg  and 
came  to  Philadelphia,  and  bought  land  in 
Lancaster  County.  Pa.,  where  he  settled  as  a 
farmer. 

These  people  and  their  descendants  helped 
to  build  this  great  land  and  have  fought  for 
its  freedom.  This  background,  I  am  sure,  is 
similar  to  the  background  of  many  of  you  who 
feel  a  deep  respect  for  our  country.  And  now. 
for  the  second  time  in  24  years,  we  are  being 
propagandized  Into  a  war  that  is  no  more  cur 
business  now  than  It  was  In  1917. 

Everyone  over  30  remembers  how  we  were 
screamingly  told  then  that  we  were  fighting 
for  our  liberties  and  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy.  It  was  to  be  a  war  to  end  all 
wars.  Just  go  ask  seme  of  our  poor  wrecks 
of  men  in  some  of  the  badly  equipped,  under- 
staffed, and  forgotten  veterans'  hospitals 
about  that.  Or  let  me  tell  you  how  I  helped 
to  sell  the  idea  of  hate  to  the  American 
people. 

FIRST   WORLD   WAR   FILM    PROPAGANDA 

When  D.  W.  Griffith  was  in  London  early  in 
1917  with  his  film  Intolerance,  he  was  ap- 
proached by  Lloyd  George,  Lord  Beaverbrook, 
and  the  heads  of  the  British  and  French 
propaganda  departments  about  making  films 
to  interest  Americans  in  fighting  for  them. 
They  told  him  that  they  thought  the  films 
were  more  powerful  than  the  press  for  spread- 
ing propaganda. 

Mr.  Griffith  agreed  to  undertake  the  assign- 
ment and  began  assembling  his  players. 
Being  very  young  at  the  time,  imagine  my 
surprise  to  find  myself  on  a  boat  bound  for 
Prance,  even  before  the  soldiers  got  there. 
My  mother  and  I  sailed  for  England  on  the 
first  camouflaged  boat  to  leave  America  after 
war  was  declared  in  April  of  1917.  We  sailed 
with  the  flrst  contingent  of  doctors  and 
nurses  sent  from  the  Presbyterian  Hoepltal 
In  New  York.  My  sister,  Dorothy,  sailed  a 
few  weeks  later  with  General  Pershing  on  the 
Baltic. 

We  remained  in  England  and  France  for 
6  months.  We  were  sent  up  front  with  the 
French.  As  there  were  only  three  in  my  fam- 
ily— my  father  having  died  when  we  were  chil- 
dren— mother  insisted  upon  going  everywhere 
with  us.  She  was  36  years  old  at  the  time, 
and  suffered  such  a  severe  case  of  shell  shock 
that  she  is  an  invalid  today  as  a  result  of  It. 
But  we  got  86,000  feet  of  film,  with  everyone 
working  for  us  from  the  King  and  Queen  of 
England  to  the  French  and  British  common 
soldiers,  before  we  sailed  for  home  late  in 
October.  From  this  material  we  made  three 
pictures.  Perhaps  some  of  you  may  recall 
them.  There  was  a  12-reel  film,  called 
Hearts  of  the  World,  which  was  the  story 
of  a  little  girl  living  in  France,  who  was 
about  to  be  married  to  a  French  boy  when 
the  war  broke  out  and  he  became  a  common 
soldier. 

You  may  recall  two  of  the  most  effective 
scenes  in  this  picture.  One  after  the  girl 
sees  her  home  and  mother  and  grandfather 
blown  to  bits  before  her  eyes,  loses  her  mind, 
and  goes  roaming  along  the  battlefield,  hug- 
ging all  that  is  left  of  her  wedding  veil,  when 
she  stumbles  upon  her  fiance  wounded  and 
unconscious,  and  goes  to  sleep  peacefully  at 
his  side.  The  other  scene  shows  three  small 
French  children,  left  alone  with  their  dead 
mother,  digging  her  grave  and  burying^  her 
without  help. 

They  were  most  effective  scenes,  calculated 
to  stir  the  emotions  of  the  Americans  so  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  fight  and  die  for 
the  cause.  The  Great  Love  was  the  story  of 
English  bravery  while  under  fire  from  the 
Zeppelins.  The  Greatest  Thing  in  Life  was 
the  story  of  an  American  snob  being  drafted 
and  finding  himself  in  a  sheU  hole  in 
no-man  6  land,  with  a  dying  American  colored 
soldier  in  his  arms.  The  colored  man,  in  his 
delirium,  thinks  the  other  man  is  his  mammy, 
and  asks  her  for  a  farewell  kiss,  which  our 
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American  snob  gives  him,  thereby  learning 
something  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  These 
were  good  stories,  and  deeply  moving  ones. 

The  only  trouble  with  them,  however,  that 
we  could  find  when  we  ran  them  6  or  7  years 
ago,  was  that  the  Huns,  as  the  Germans  were 
then  called,  and  the  Beast  of  Berlin,  the 
favorite  title  those  days  for  the  Kaiser,  the 
man  wuo  was  destroying  civilization  and  our 
liberties,  were  so  villainous  and  dastardly 
that  the  audience,  looking  at  the  pictures, 
screamed  with  laughter.  Every  time  a  Hun 
came  near  me,  he  knocked  me  down,  kicked 
me.  or  beat  me  with  a  cat-o-nine-tails.  Now. 
with  propagandized  hysteria  at  Its  present 
peak,  who  knows  but  what  the  audience  that 
shrieked  with  such  glee,  might  not  take  these 
films  seriously  again? 

GRIM    WAR    REALITIES 

We  were  in  many  air  raids  in  London.  I 
remember  the  first  daylight  raid.  When  the 
planes  came  over,  flying  18.000  feet  high,  they 
looked  like  little  specks  In  the  sky.  They 
hit  a  school  in  White  Chapel.  The  bombs, 
coming  from  such  height,  went  through  the 
building  to  the  ground  floor  and  kindergarten 
classes  before  it  exploded,  killing  96  children 
around  the  ages  of  5  and  6.  We  arrived  on 
the  scene  to  watch  the  mothers  and  fathers 
as  they  looked  for  the  arms,  legs  or  bits  of 
their  children.  I  couldn't  attempt  to  de- 
scribe In  detail  what  we  saw. 

Mr.  Griffith  gave  us  orders  that  when  we 
were  not  actually  engaged  In  rehearsing  or 
working  on  the  films  that  we  were  to  spend 
our  time  at  Waterloo  or  Victoria  stations  to 
watch  the  farewells  of  the  people  or  the 
wounded  arriving.  He  said,  "You  want  to 
be  actresses?  There  never  was  a  time  In  the 
history  of  the  world  when  you  could  have  a 
better  chance  to  study  human  emotions  off- 
guard." 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  we  learned  more  of 
life  in  those  6  months  than  we  could  have 
learned  in  a  lifetime  of  average  living  Curi- 
ously enough,  when  we  were  in  France,  with- 
in easy  range  of  shelling,  we  didn't  suffer 
from  fear  as  much  as  we  had  expected,  as 
there  the  bombardment  was  constant,  night 
and  day.  Usually,  you  got  used  to  It  after  a 
few  hours,  and  unless  shelling  broke  very 
close,  you  somehow  didn't  seem  to  mind. 
Then,  too,  there  were  dugouts.  We  were  bil- 
leted in  the  deep  cellar  of  an  old  destroyed 
house,  and  living  on  fiagloy.  the  baby  lima 
bean  of  France,  and  we  had  the  constant  In- 
terest of  getting  unbelievably  real  and  excit- 
ing scenes  for  our  pictures.  Perhaps,  had 
we  been  older.  It  would  have  taken  a  greater 
toll  of  our  health,  as  It  did  of  our  mothers. 

RESPECT  FOR  THE  ENEMY 

One  thing  we  noticed  above  all  else  In  Eng- 
land and  France,  was  what  seemed  to  us  a 
lack  of  hatred  for  the  enemy.  The  English 
papers  were  full  of  editorials  about  the  brav- 
ery of  the  Germans.  They  were  burying  with 
military  honors  the  airmen  brought  down 
over  England,  as  we  were  told  they  were  pay- 
ing equal  respect  to  the  British  airmen 
brought  down  over  Germany,  because  they 
adm.red  bravery  above  all  else. 

We  felt  that  a  country  with  such  sports- 
manship could  never  be  whipped,  as  they 
made  every  effort  never  to  underestimate  the 
strength  of  their  enemy.  I  remember  when 
we  got  back  to  America  late  In  October  1917. 
the  people  asked  us  in  all  seriousness  if  it 
were  true  that  the  Germans  cut  off  the  hands 
and  legs  of  old  people  and  crucified  little 
children.  If  you  remember  Sir  Phillip  Gibbs' 
book  that  was  published  In  the  early  twen- 
ties, you  will  recall  his  admission  that  these 
stories  were  sent  out  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses. After  6  months'  reading  and  hearing 
the  healthy  respect  the  English  and  French 
felt  for  their  enemy,  we  were  ashamed  of  the 
point  of  view  of  our  own  people.  But  in 
Europe,  war  is  part  of  life;  the  people  have 


always  had  it.  they  accept  it.  and  don't  get 
hysterical  as  we  do. 

I  am  not  proud  of  the  part  I  played  In 
spreading  hatred.  Hats  Is  an  unhealthy  and 
impractical  thing.  It  has  a  way  of  acting  as 
a  boomerang  to  those  doing  the  hating. 

HISTORY  IN  THE  MAKING 

Since  that  time  I  have  lived  and  worked 
in  Europe  for  8  years.  I  saw  history  made 
in  Italy.  Mussolini  marched  Into  Rome, 
October  22.  1922.  with  his  bloodless  revolu- 
tion, and  we  arrived  In  Italy  the  last  of 
November  that  same  year  to  make  Marlon 
Crawford's  The  White  Sister  and  George 
Ellofs  Romola. 

We  watched  that  country  where  Florentines 
hated  Romans.  Romans  hated  Florentines, 
all  of  them  hated  Neopolitans.  and  so  on, 
change  from  a  divided  nation  of  bad  roads, 
where  trains  scheduled  to  leave  at  2  o'clock 
were  lucky  to  start  at  4.  telephone  service  so 
slow  it  was  quicker  to  send  notes  by  hand, 
gradually  unite  and  become  efficient.  There 
was  the  great  Catholic  Church,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  the 
Italian  royal  family.  Many  mornings  we 
passed  the  little  King  of  Italy  on  his  way  to 
work  as  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  studio. 
Por  2  years  we  watched  the  gradual  change 
In  Italy,  and  when  I  was  last  there,  some 
years  ago.  I  found  it  had  t>ecome  as  united 
and  efficient  as  any  other  modem  country. 

I  was  to  watch  history  being  made  again. 
This  time  In  Germany.  By  1928  the  propa- 
gandized hysteria  had  been  forgotten  and 
Americans  were  flocking  to  Germany  and 
Austria,  some  as  tourists,  some  as  students. 
I  went  there  with  my  mother  and  her  nurse, 
hoping  to  find  superior  medical  aid.  as  she 
was.  and  still  Is.  an  invalid  from  the  last 
war.  A'so  to  work  on  a  story  for  the  films 
based  on  the  life  of  Theresa  Nevrmann  (of 
whom  you  may  have  heard),  the  peasant 
girl  of  Konnesreuth.  with  a  stigmata,  who 
suffers  through  the  Crucifixion  every  Friday 
that  Isn't  a'feast  day.  Hugo  von  Hoffman, 
the  Austrian  poet,  was  to  write  the  story, 
and  the  great  impresario.  Max  Relnhardt, 
was  to  direct  It.  I  had  not  been  in  Ger- 
many long  before  I  was  struck  by  the  sense 
of  sadness  in  the  people.  When  I  asked 
about  it.  a  Rumanian  friend.  Dr.  Kommer, 
explained  that  the  people  were  so  heavily 
taxed  for  the  next  56  years  that  they  felt 
there  was  no  hope  for  them,  their  children, 
or  their  unborn  children,  and  all  because 
they  had  made  a  peace  when  not  an  inch 
of  their  soil  had  been  Invaded,  and  had  been 
promised  a  Just  peace. 

I  watched  this  for  6  months,  when  1  re- 
turned to  work  in  America.  My  mother  re- 
mained in  Germany  foi'  a  year,  then  on  to 
England  for  6  months.  But  we  both  know 
now  that  the  finest  medical  aid  is  to  be 
found  here  at  home. 

BEWARE    OF    FALSE    SLOGANS 

I  returned  to  the  center  of  Europe  nearly 
every  summer  for  the  next  10  years.  By  1930, 
in  Germany,  I  saw  shoulders  straightening' 
young  men  looking  hopeful,  and  heard  strange 
words  like  "antl-Semetlc,"  which  were  not  in 
our  vocabulary. 

In  1932.  the  change  was  so  apparent  to  an 
outsider  that  I  was  begging  some  of  my  good 
friends  to  come  to  this  country,  which  was 
freer  from  racial  prejudices.  But  they  laughed 
at  me.  and  said  that  it  couldn't  happen  there. 

I  was  in  France,  and  saw  that  great  country 
grow  soft,  demanding  more  and  more,  while 
working  less  and  less.  I  was  there  during 
their  slt-dovra  strikes. 

Many  of  my  French  friends  told  me  at 
that  time,  that  only  the  Spanish  revolution 
had  saved  the  French  from  the  same  fate. 

In  1938,  I  was  in  Czechoslovakia,  where  the 
Czechoslovaklans  told  me  not  to  worry  about 
their  little  country — it  had  too  many  friends 
to  let  anything  happen  there.     Now,  I  see 


my  own  country  marching  to  civil  war.  and 
there  are  still  people  saying  it  can't  happen 
here. 

THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  WAB 

We  believed  in  the  last  war  and  we  won  It 
but  what  good  did  It  do  anyone?  We  had 
346.000  dead  and  wounded,  an  over-all  cost  of 
not  less  than  »45.000.000,000.  prohibition 
with  Its  attendant  hypocrisy,  lawlessness,  and 
gangsters,  10,000  bank  failures,  and  a  depres- 
sion from  which  we  have  not  yet  recovered. 

If  there  were  any  good  that  came  to  us  out 
of  the  last  war,  I  would  like  to  know  what 
it  was — and  we  Won  that  war.  Mr.  Wilson 
had  a  triumphal  tour  through  Europe  as 
savior  (and  he  certainly  was  their  Santa 
Claus),  but  we.  the  people,  paid  with  blood, 
and  tears,  and  suffering.  The  late  P.  Scott 
Fitzgerald  once  wrote  that  France  was  a  land. 
England  a  people,  and  America  a  willingness 
of  heart.  E\'eryone  knows  that  an  English- 
man has  only  one  real  love  affair,  and  that  is 
with  England. 

Of  course,  if  what  MaJ.  Al  Williams  said  a 
few  weeks  ago  is  true,  that  you  cannot  get 
the  American  people  to  think,  we  may,  with 
all  this  concentrated  pressxire,  be  forced  into 
war;  but  if  there  is  any  foresight  or  Justice  in 
Washington,  they  will  put  It  to  a  vote  and  let 
the  people  who  have  to  pay  for  it  decide. 

If  you  were  to  believe  what  you  hear  and 
read,  you  would  wonder  if  America  is  con- 
cerned at  all  with  the  problems  a  world  war 
would  bring  to  her  own  country.  Why  not 
bring  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  from  fear,  and  freedom  from  want 
to  our  own  land  before  we  set  out  to  bring  it 
to  those  of  other  lands? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  sane  voice 
coming  out  of  Europe  at  the  moment  is  Pope 
Pius  xn.  who  believes  that  a  peace  is 
better  for  the  world  today  than  a  peace  next 
week,  next  month,  or  next  year. 

Surely  this  is  a  time  when  every  American 
citizen  over  21  years  of  age  must  go  deep  Into 
his  conscience  and  decide  for  himself  if  he 
loves  some  other  country  better  than  he  loves 
America,  or  hates  Germany  more  than  he 
loves  America,  or  loves  the  United  States  most 
of  all.  If  he  loves  some  other  country,  my 
advice  would  be  to  go  to  that  country  and 
offer  his  or  her  help.  If  he  hates  Germany 
more,  I  cannot  advise  him.  but  if  he  loves  this 
great  land  most,  let  him  today,  while  there  is 
still  time,  be  a  citizen  worthy  of  the  name 
and  do  something  to  keep  us  out  of  ruinous 
war.  even  If  it  is  only  a  penny  postal  card  of 
protest  to  his  Congressmen  and  Senators. 

Or  perhaps  he  may  follow  me  and  Join  this 
committee,  so  appropriately  named  "America 
First."     [Audience  stands  and  applauds.] 


In  Defense  of  the  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  May  29  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  26) ,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SATtJRDAT 
EVENING   POST 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
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of  May  31.  1941.  enUtled  "In  Defense  of 
the  People." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
85  follows: 

(From  tbe  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  May  31, 

19411 

IN  mrzNSK  or  rax  peoplz 

Tbe  seeds  of  propaganda  are  like  natxiral 

■eeda.    Tou  cannot  expect  the  seed  of  the 

touch-me-not   to   grow   and    bring   forth   a 

thorn  tree.    Nor  was  It  reasonable  to  expect 

that— 

"The  United  States  today  Is  at  peace  and 
It  Is  going  to  remain  at  peace" — 
Implanted   In    the   American   mind   October 
30.  1940,  or— 

•TTour  President  says  this  country  is  not 
going  to  war"— 
implanted  November  2.  1940.  or— 

"The  first  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy  Is 
to  keep  our  country  out  of  war" — 
Implanted    November    2.    1940.    all    by    the 
President,  would  In  the  spring  of  1941  pro- 
duce a  unified  passion  for  war. 

The  lend-lease  law  was  from  a  seed  secretly 
planted  In  the  garden  of  the  Government's 
mind.  The  people  knew  nothing  about  It. 
Suddenly  In  the  winter  It  was  revealed  to 
them  full  grown,  and  they  were  dazed  Yet 
even  as  they  looked  at  It  they  were  told  It  was 
not  what  it  appeared  to  be.  They  were  to 
trust  their  Government,  not  their  senses.  It 
was  not  a  law  to  get  the  country  Into  war;  It 
was  a  I3W  to  keep  It  out  of  war. 

While  it  was  on  passage  through  Congress 
under  this  false  representation,  the  report- 
ers at  every  White  House  press  conference 
asked  the  President  the  question  the  Cksn- 
gress  was  asking  in  vain.  Wliat  would  he  do 
with  the  extraordinary  powers  about  to  be 
conferred  upon  him?  His  replies  were  Jaunty, 
evasive,  or  sarcastic.  They  pointed  out  to 
him  that  within  the  powers  of  the  lend-lease 
law  he  could  give  away  American  warships. 
At  least  it  was  not  prohibited.  He  replied 
that  neither  did  the  law  prohibit  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  from  standing  on 
his  head  in  the  middle  of  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue; and  was  there  anybody  who  supposed  he 
was  going  to  do  that? 

Very  soon  after  the  enactment  of  tbe  law 
he  transferred  to  Great  Britain  a  fleet  of 
Coast  Guard  cutters,  and  after  that,  such  a 
'  thing  as  the  transfer  of  a  motor-torpedo-boat 
fleet  was  a  piece  of  news  that  the  newspa- 
pers could  put  on  an  inside  page. 

When  it  had  its  lend-lease  law  safely  In 
the  drawer,  the  Government  was  ready  to  get 
Into  the  war.  The  people  were  not.  Bach 
time  the  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  inserted 
Its  sampling  Instrument  and  drew  it  out.  the 
temperature  reading  was  low.  Government 
by  Gallup  poll  has  Its  embarrassments. 

A  trick  of  the  gardener  for  getting  some- 
thing he  did  not  plant  is  caUed  grafUng. 
It  requires  very  deft  procedure.  So  did 
grafting  war  upon  the  no-war  tree.  Let  us, 
therefore,  observe  it. 

On  April  8  the  New  York  chairman  of  the 
Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the 
Allies  announced  a  rally  to  be  held  in  Madi- 
son Square  Garden.  New  York,  to  "prepare 
the  mind  of  America  for  the  next  step — If  It 
should  be  made  necessary,  not  by  us  but  by 
Hitler — the  convoying  of  our  goods  across 
the  Atlantic."  That  was  saying  to  send  in 
the  flag  if  necessary. 

Knowing  that  this  extraordinary  commit- 
tee had  hitherto  unerringly  forecast  "the 
next  step."'  many  people  still  were  unbeliev- 
ing. They  remembered  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  testifying  for  the  lend-lease  law 
before  the  House  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, had  said  about  convoys  under  escort  of 
American  warships,  "No.  no;  in  my  Judgment 
that  would  be  an  act  at  war":  and  especially 
they  remembered  that  the  President  himself 


had    said,    "Convoys    mean    shooting,    and 
shooting  means  war." 

On  April  15,  the  Secretary  of  War.  testifying 
before  a  special  committee  of  the  Senate,  said : 
"Our  forces  must  be  prepared  for  the  possibil- 
ities of  war  in  many  and  varied  terrains,  it 
being  quite  uncertain  In  what  part  of  North 
or  South  or  Central  America,  or  even  possibly 
other  regions.  It  ultimately  may  be  necessary 
to  use  them." 

Other  regions.  That  was  startling.  But 
after  all.  this  was  only  the  Secretary  of  War. 
and  people  remembered  that  on  October  30 
the  President  had  said.  "And  while  I  am  talk- 
ing to  you.  mothers  and  fathers,  I  give  you 
one  more  assurance.  I  have  said  this  before, 
but  I  shall  say  it  again,  and  again,  and  again. 
Your  boys  are  not  going  to  be  sent  into  any 
foreign  wars." 

On  April  18.  at  a  White  House  press  con- 
ference, the  President  expressed  deep  anxiety 
over  the  fact  that  the  American  people  were 
apparently  not  aware  of  the  country's  peril. 
The  reporters  added  that  the  President  was 
very  guarded  in  his  exchanges  with  the  cor- 
respondents on  the  subject  of  convoys. 

On  April  19,  by  an  act  of  fission,  a  group 
of  the  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aid- 
ing the  Allies  resolved  Itself  Into  a  Fight  lor 
Freedom  Committee,  under  a  manifesto,  say- 
ing that  if  Hitler  did  not  sink  America's  aid 
to  Great  Britain,  he  was  beaten;  and  that  if 
he  did.  we  were  beaten.  "This  means."  it 
said,  "accepting  the  fact  that  we  are  at  war, 
whether  declared  or  undeclared."  Once  we 
accept  the  fact  that  we  are  at  war.  it  said, 
"we  shall  at  last  find  peace  within  ourselves." 
Senator  Cartes  Glass,  who  had  long  before 
declared  himself  for  war,  accepted  the  chair- 
manship of  this  committee,  and  you  would 
Icnow,  therefore,  that  its  utterances  would  be 
candid  and  forthright.  And  this,  we  admit, 
was  like  an  oasis  of  emotional  and  intellec- 
tual integrity. 

On  April  20,  however,  the  Gallup  poll 
showed  still  a  low  temperature*  reading — 67 
percent  of  the  people  saying  "No"  to  naval 
aid  to  Great  Britain,  for  fear  that  would 
mean  shooting. 
Convoy. 

That  was  still  tbe  dangerous  question.- 
On  April  25  the  New  York  Times  led  its 
front-page  summary  of  the  international 
situation  with  this  paragraph:  "Indications 
that  the  United  States  Government  is  pre- 
paring American  opinion  for  tbe  major  step 
of  convoying  war  materials  to  Great  Britain 
emerged  last  night  in  the  speeches  delivered 
by  Secretaries  Hull  and  Knox." 

The  Secretary  of  State  said,  "Aid  must 
reach  its  destination  in  the  shortest  of  time 
and  in  maximum  quantity.  So  ways  must 
be  found  to  do  this." 

That  could  hardly  mean  less  than  convoy 
and  escort  and  to  face  the  shooting.  What 
else?    And  yet  he  did  not  quite  say  it. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  while  the 
lend-lease  law  was  on  passage  announced 
that  he  was  against  transferring  any  mere 
of  the  Navy  to  Great  Britain  and  then  Im- 
mediately changed  his  mind,  in  his  speech 
that  same  night  said:  "We  have  declared  that 
the  fight  that  England  is  making  Is  o\ir 
fight.  We  have  likewise  affirmed  that  the 
enemies   she    is   fighting   are    our   enemies. 

•  •  •  we  are  in  the  fight  to  stay.  •  •  • 
We   have    Irrevocably   committed    ourselves. 

•  •  •  Having  gone  thus  far,  we  can  only 
go  on."  And  he  adopted  the  words  of  the 
Pight  for  Freedom  Committee,  saying.  "Hit- 
ler cannot  allow  our  war  supplies  and  food 
to  reach  England — he  will  be  defeated  if  they 
do.  We  cannot  allow  our  goods  to  be  rank 
In  the  Atlantic — we  shall  be  beaten  if  we  do." 

Before  this  the  Post  had  said  it  was  too  late 
to  talk  about  staying  out  of  a  war  we  were 
already  in;  that  we  were  already  so  far  In  that 
there  could  be  no  turning  back  but  with  hu- 
miliation and  defeat.  People  did  not  t>elieve 
It.    For  saying  it  we  received  a  great  many 


letters  of  grieved  and  Indignant  protest. 
Well,  here  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  say- 
ing it  for  the  Government,  and  that  was  a 
shock.  If  we  turned  back,  we  were  beaten; 
therefore  we  could  only  go  on.  And  yet  he, 
too,  avoided  the  fatal  word — convoy. 

The  next  day,  at  a  White  House  press  con- 
ference, the  reporters  questioned  the  Presi- 
dent on  these  two  speeches,  one  by  his  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  one  by  his  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  The  President  said  he  believed  they 
spoke  for  a  majority  of  the  American  people. 
But  did  they  speak  for  him?  To  that  he  re- 
plied, "Yes;  yes." 

Was  it  then  to  be  inferred,  the  reporters 
asked,  that  the  Government  had  made  up  its 
rrind  to  adopt  the  convoy  system  under 
escort  of  American  warships?  No.  The  Gov- 
ernment, said  the  President,  was  not  thinking 
of  convoys.  It  had  thought  of  another 
word — patrol.  The  "American  neutrality  pa- 
trol" would  be  extended.  How  far?  He  was 
glad  somebody  had  asked  that  question — 
how  far?  It  would  be  extended  as  far  as 
was  necessary,  even  beyond  the  Atlantic  into 
the  seven  seas.  On  the  difference  between 
patrol  and  convoy,  he  said  United  States  war- 
ships on  neutrality  patrol  would  be  like  the 
scouts  that  went  ahead  of  the  wagon  trains 
in  pioneer  days  on  the  plains  to  watch  for 
savages.  He  was  asked  what  the  scouting 
warship  would  do  if  it  sighted  the  savage  on 
the  high  sea.  He  supposed  it  would  relay 
the  information  back  to  the  wagon  trains. 

After  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  the  night  before — words  endorsed  by 
the  President — Imagine  an  American  neutral- 
ity patrol 

There  we  leave  the  record.  It  is  a  record 
of  tbe  Government  treating  the  American 
people  as  if  they  were  children. 

More  than  that,  it  reveals  a  Government 
not  sure  of  itself  and  afraid  of  the  people, 
blaming  them  for  a  confusion  In  which  they 
did  not  Involve  themselves,  impatient  with 
them  for  believing  so  many  things  that  were 
not  so  that  when  the  time  came  they  could 
hardly  believe  they  were  in  a  war  their  Gov- 
ernment was  pledged  to  keep  them  out  of. 

Never  did  the  Government  tell  the  people 
they  were  in  the  war  until  it  could  say  to 
them  it  was  too  late  to  turn  back,  or  that  to 
turn  back  would  mean  national  defeat. 

In  defense  of  the  people,  we  say,  let  the 
blame  for  disunity  lie  where  It  belongs.  And 
yet  the  people  are  somewhat  to  blame. 
Knowing  better,  they  believed  a  campaign 
book. 


The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF  lYEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,   May   29    {legislative  day   of 
Monday.  May  26).  1941 


PRESS  RELEASE  BY  TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
AUTHORITY 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  release 
issued  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
referring  to  the  national-defense  activi- 
ties of  that  corporation. 
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I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  and  of  others  who  may  read 
this  release,  to  the  fact  that  It  is  almost 
beyond  the  power  of  imagination,  con- 
sidering all  the  circumstances,  to  realize 
what  has  been  done  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  in  the  way  of  furnish- 
ing power  for  national-defense  purposes. 
For  instance,  the  statement  says  that  in 
furnishing  to  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  power  to  make  aluminum 
they  had  a  contract  commencing  in  1936 
by  virtue  of  which  they  furnished  to  the 
Aluminum  Co.  30,000  kilowatts  yearly 
of  firm  power.  However,  in  order  to 
keep  that  company  going,  they  have 
been  furnishing  150.000  kilowatts,  which 
is  120,000  kilowatts  above  the  amount 
called  for  by  the  contract.  The  Au- 
thority at  the  present  time  has  power 
commitments  of  about  600,000  kilowatts, 
but  it  is  averaging  an  output  of  750,000 
kilowatts.  It  is  also  conveying  power 
from  private  companies  of  which  eight 
are  mentioned  in  this  statement — from 
the  place  of  generation  to  the  place 
where  it  can  be  used  and  is  being  used 
now  in  national-defense  operations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  consumers  of  electricity  in  the  South- 
east can  assist  in  the  national -defense  pro- 
gram by  conserving  electrical  energy,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  announced 
today. 

National-defense  requirements  have  placed 
a  tremendous  strain  on  power  systems  of 
the  Southeast,  both  public  and  private,  but 
elimination  of  ail  unnecessary  or  wasteful 
uses  of  electricity  will  help  meet  the  demand 

Drought  conditions  have  caused  a  serious 
reduction  in  power  available  from  the  Aliunl- 
num  Co.  of  America's  generating  plants  and 
the  T.  V.  A.  Is  making  every  effort  to  provide 
enough  power  to  make  up  this  deficiency  and 
continue  the  company's  Alcoa  plant  at  full 
defense  production. 

The  Authority  at  the  present  time  has 
power  commitments  of  about  600,000  kilo- 
watts, but  it  is  averaging  an  output  of  750,- 
000  kilowatts.  The  excess  Is  going  almost  en- 
tirely into  the  production  of  aluminum  at 
the  Alcoa,  Tenn..  plant  of  the  Aluminum  Co. 

The  Aluminum  Co..  a  customer  of  the  Au- 
thority since  1936.  has  a  contract  with  T.  V.  A. 
for  the  purchase  of  30.000  kilowatts  of  firm 
power.  During  the  last  3  months  the  Au- 
thority has  provided  the  company  with  power 
at  the  rate  of  about  150.000  kilowatts,  or 
120.000  kilowatts  above  the  amount  called  for 
in  the  contract. 

In  the  last  month  of  this  period,  the  Au- 
thority has  provided  the  company  with  an 
average  of  about  175,000  kilowatts,  or  145,000 
kilowatts  in  excess  of  the  contracted  amount. 

The  Authority  is  now  engaged  in  emergency 
construction  to  provide  more  power  for  the 
production  of  aluminum  and  for  other  na- 
tional-defense uses  in  the  Southeast.  The 
projects,  Cherokee  Dam,  on  the  Holston 
River,  and  a  180,000-kilowatt  steam  plant 
at  V/atts  Ear.  together  with  installations  at 
downstream  dams  to  use  Cherokee  storage, 
will  add  about  300.000  kilowatts  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  system. 

The  Authority  has  advanced  the  construc- 
tion schedule  on  the  steam  plant  so  that 
the  first  two  units  of  the  steam  plant,  aggre- 
gating 120.000  kilowatts,  will  t>e  ready  for 
operation  November  1,  Instead  of  In  February. 

Other  steps  by  which  the  T.  V.  A.  is  assist- 
ing In  bringing  power  to  Alcoa  for  produc- 
tion of  aluminum  are: 

1.  Cutting  off  of  three  of  the  four  electric 
furnaces  in  the  phosphate  fertilizer  plant  at 


Muscle  Shoals,  freeing  approximately  20.000 
kilowatts  of  power. 

2.  Plans  are  under  way  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  154,000-volt  transmission  line  from 
Norris  to  connect  wHb  the  Kentucky  Utilities 
Co..  at  Plneville,  Ky.,  and  the  Kentucky  & 
West  Virginia  Power  Co..  at  Hazard,  Ky.,  to 
bring  power  from  these  sources  to  the  defense 
Industries. 

3.  Carrying  out  arrangements  by  which 
eight  privately  owned  electric  utilities  will 
transmit  off-peak  power  to  the  Authority  for 
transfer  to  the  Aluminum  Co.  plant.  The 
companies  participating  are  Appalachian 
Electric  Power,  Arkansas  Power  &  Light,  Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Light  &  Power,  Kentucky 
Utilities,  Carolina  Power  &  Light.  Duke  Power 
Co.,  Georgia  Power,  and  Alabama  Power. 


Veterans'  Legislation — Memorial  Day 
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Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  had  a  World  War  a  few  years 
ago.  The  World  War  Veterans'  Commit- 
tee does  not  have  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting bills  from  the  floor  as  the  Invalid 
Pensions  Committee  has,  and  therefore 
we  have  been  unable  to  get  consideration 
so  far  of  our  bill  H.  R.  4.  to  take  care  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  veterans  of 
the  World  War.  We  also  have  a  bill  to 
increase  the  pay  of  the  totally  disabled 
men  and  to  take  care  of  the  veterans  who 
are  now  disabled  by  old  age. 

I  want  to  serve  notice  on  the  House 
now  that  I  am  going  to  make  every  effort 
to  get  the  Rules  Committee  to  give  us  a 
rule  and  that  I  shall  object  to  any  fur- 
ther suspensions  of  calendar  Wednes- 
day until  we  get  this  bill  before  the 
House. 

If  I  cannot  get  the  bill  before  the 
House  in  one  of  these  ways,  or  get  itoip 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  then*- 1 
shall  have  to  resort  to  a  petition. 

MEMORIAL  DAT 

I  appreciate  what  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  RobsionI 
said  about  Memorial  Day.  the  day  on 
which  we  pay  tribute  to  our  heroic  &ead. 
In  that  connection  let  me  again  remind 
the  House  that  Memorial  Day  did  not 
start  with  the  order  of  General  Logan 
In  1868.  It  was  started  by  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  at  Cclumbus, 
Miss.,  on  April  25, 1866.  when  in  decorat- 
ing the  graves  of  the  Confederate  dead 
they  also  decorated  the  graves  of  the 
Federal  dead.  Although  the  war  had 
been  over  less  than  a  year  and  Federal 
drumbeats  echoed  throughout  the  South, 
it  brought  from  the  pen  of  the  Honorable 
Francis  Miles  Finch,  a  distuiguished  New 
York  jurist,  a  little  poem  called  The  Blue 
and  the  Gray  that  will  live  as  long  as 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  continues  to  float 


over  a  free  people  or  as  long  as  the 
southern  heart  is  stirred  by  the  strains 
of  Dixie. 

This  poem  was  first  published  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  of  September  1867.  un- 
der the  following  caption  and  explana- 
tion: 

THE  BLUE  AND  THE  CRAT 

The  women  of  Columbus.  Miss.,  animated 
by  nobler  sentiments  than  are  many  cf  their 
Eisters.  have  shown  themselves  imparl  lai  in 
their  offerings  made  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead.  They  strewed  flowers  alike  on  the 
graves  of  the  Confederate  and  of  the  National 
soldiers. — New  York  Tribune. 

The  example  set  by  these  noble  women 
so  impressed  the  American  people  that  it 
prompted  the  setting  aside  of  one  day  in 
each  year  for  the  purpose  of  strewmg 
flowers  or  otherwise  decorating  the 
graves  of  the  dead  and.  as  I  said,  in.spired 
Judge  Finch  to  write  his  immortal  poem. 
The  Blue  and  the  Gray,  in  which  he  said: 
By  the  flow  of  the  inland  river; 

Whence  the  fleets  of  Iron  have  fled. 
Where  the  blades  of  the  grave-grass  quivtr. 

Asleep  are  the  ranks  of  the  dead. 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  Judgment  day; 
Under  the  one,  the  Elue; 

Under  the  other,  the  Gray. 

These  In  the  roblngs  of  glory. 
Those    In    the    gloom   of    defeat. 

All  with  the  battle-blood  gory. 
In  the  dusk  of  eternity  meet. 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  Judgment  day; 
Under  the  laurel,  the  Blue, 

Under  the  willow,  the  Gray. 

Concluding,  he  said: 

No  more  shall  the  war  cry  sever. 

Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red; 
They  banish  our  anger  forever 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead. 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  Judgment  day; 
Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue. 

Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray. 


John  Fletcher  Lacey 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  29.  1941 


Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
these  days  when  wealth  and  natural  re- 
sources are  being  destroyed  in  Europe 
and  even  in  America,  the  rules  cf  thrift 
and  foresight  seem  for  the  moment  al- 
most hopelessly  outmoded.  I  desire  to 
call  attention  to  the  one-hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  my  own  State,  Maj.  John 
Fletcher  Lacey,  known  by  men  and 
women  everywhere  as  the  father  of  our 
Federal  conservation  movement. 

Major  Lacey  was  born  in  New  Mar- 
tinsville, Va..  now  West  Virginia,  on  May 
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80.  1841.  Just  a  century  ago.  As  a  brave 
soldier  and  a  distinguished  citizen,  it  is 
a  fitting  coincidence  that  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth  shoxild  become  the  day 
when  each  year  we  pay  tribute  to  those 
illustrious  warriors  and  public  servants 
and  those  loved  ones  who  have  gone  be- 
fore. 

John  Fletcher  Lacey  migrated  with  his 
parents.  John  M.  and  Eleanor  Patten 
Lacey.  to  Iowa  in  1855.  when  he  was  a 
youngster  of  14.  Like  Lincoln,  his  educa- 
tion was  sell -acquired.    He  once  said: 

When  I  waa  a  boy  In  Virginia  there  was  no 
tchoolhouse  in  my  town.  A  flood  had  car- 
ried It  away,  but  the  JaU  remained  and  was 
generally  unoccupied;  the  debtor's  prison  In 
the  second  story  was  always  empty,  so  the 
•chool  was  resumed  In  the  jail. 

It  was  under  handicaps  such  as  these 
that  the  youth  of  early  America  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  learning.  But 
their  education  was  completed  in  the 
school  of  experience.  HcMiesty.  frugality, 
and  industry  were  their  schoolmasters. 

Young  Lacey  early  answered  the  call 
to  arms  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
He  rose  from  private  to  lieutenant,  was 
then  elevated  to  Assistant  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral United  States  Volunteers,  and  then 
brevetted  Major  of  Volunteers  on  March 
26.  1865.  "for  faithful  and  meritorious 
service  during  the  campaign  against 
Mobile." 

Major  Lacey  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Martha  J.  Newell,  of  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa.  September  19, 1865.  With  the  war 
ended,  he  entered  into  the  practice  of 
law  at  Oskaloosa  during  the  same  year. 
He  was  named  city  solicitor  In  1869  and 
his  record  as  an  attorney  was  a  success- 
ful and  an  honorable  one. 

like  many  public-spirited  citizens  of 
his  native  State,  Major  Lacey  early  be- 
came interested  in  politics.  He  was 
elected  member  of  the  Iowa  House  of 
Representatives  in  1870  and  served  as  a 
member  of  the  city  council  of  Oskaloosa 
in  1880-81.  His  interest  in  politics  con- 
tinued and  his  reputation  as  a  states- 
man grew.  He  was  elected  a  Member  of 
the  Fifty-first  Congress  (1889-91)  from 
the  Sixth  Iowa  District  and  served,  too. 
in  the  National  House  of  Representatives 
In  the  Fifty-third  to  the  Fifty-ninth 
COTigresses.  inclusive  (1893-1907).  He 
was  temporary  chairman  of  the  Iowa 
State  Republican  convention  in  1898. 

In  addition  to  his  other  duties.  Major 
Lacey  found  time  for  writing.  He  was 
the  author  of  Lacey's  Iowa  Digest,  1870, 
and  of  Lacey's  Railway  Digest,  1875-«4. 
In  1913  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  advisory  board  on  migratory  birds. 

It  was  during  his  long  and  illustrious 
service  in  Congress  that  Major  Lacey 
won  himself  the  title  of  father  of  Federal 
conservation.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  national  conservation  movement. 
He  worked  for  It  from  its  inception.  The 
legislation  which  bears  his  name  was  not 
something  Just  handed  to  him  by  a  bu- 
reau chief  or  department  head  for  Intro- 
duction In  Congress.  He  was  an  author- 
ity along  conservation  lines  and  a  conser- 
vationist not  only  in  heart  but  In  mind  as 
well.  He  formulated  bills,  investigated, 
studied,  smd  urged  conservation  outside 
congress  as  well  as  within  the  walls  of 


the  National  House.  His  reputation  as  a 
sponsor  of  Federal  conservation  soon  be- 
came Nation-wide.  His  counsel  and  his 
assistance  were  sought  by  conservation- 
ists from  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
I  think  it  appropriate  that  I  mention 
some  of  his  important  activities  specifi- 
cally. Among  the  measures  which  he 
wrote  or  handled  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  the  following: 

1894,  bill  protecting  game  in  Yellow- 
stone National  Park;  1897.  first  Lacey  bill 
protecting  birds;  1899,  second  Lacey  bill 
protecting  birds;  1900,  third  Lacey  bill 
protecting  and  regulating  importation 
and  interstate  shipment  of  birds,  known 
as  the  Lacey  Act;  1900,  bill  for  buffalo 
refuge  in  New  Mexico — failed  to  pass; 
1902,  appropriation  for  purchase  of 
buffalo  for  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
act  authorizing  Importation  of  eggs  of 
game  birds  for  propagation.  Alaska  game 
law;  1904,  act  protecting  birds  in  bird 
reservations;  1905,  act  establishing 
Wichita  Game  Preserve  in  Oklahoma — 
the  first  national  game  preserve — ap- 
proved January  24,  1905;  transfer  of 
forest  reserves  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; 1906,  National  Monuments  Act. 

In  1907  Major  Lacey  led  the  fight  to 
maintain  the  Biological  Survey,  and  in 
1909  he  provided  important  assistance  in 
amending  the  Lacey  Act. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  Lacey  Act 
which  was  approved  May  25,  1900,  is  the 
cornerstone  and  foundation  of  the  entire 
structure  of  Federal  conservation.  On  it 
have  been  built  the  present  important 
and  valuable  fish  and  wildlife  service 
of  the  Nation. 

Major  Lacey  died  at  Oskaloosa,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1913.  His  interestln  conser- 
vation and  in  wildlife  did  not  terminate 
with  the  ending  of  his  service  in  Con- 
gress. He  frequently,  in  his  later  years, 
made  the  trip  to  Washington  at  his  own 
expense  in  the  Interest  of  some  legisla- 
tion needed  to  carry  on  the  conservation 
program. 

Such  in  brief  were  the  services  of 
Major  Lacey,  soldier,  lawyer,  author, 
statesman,  and  father  of  the  American 
conservation  movement.  While  the 
years  of  his  early  youth  were  spent  in 
the  great  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  it 
is  with  pride  that  I  note  he  grew  to  man- 
hood in  the  great  Middle  West,  drew  In- 
spiration from  and  performed  his  valu- 
able public  service  as  a  citizen  of  my  own 
State  of  Iowa.  His  works  are  not  suf- 
ficiently known  to  this  generation  of 
Americans.  Let  us  take  occasion  to 
commemorate  them  on  this  Memorial 
Day,  which  marks  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  birth. 

In  closing  I  beg  to  quote  one  paragraph 
from  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Oskaloosa  High  School  by  Major  Lacey 
on  May  31,  1912,  a  little  over  a  year  be- 
fore his  death. 

I  am  an  optimist.  •  •  •  The  bright 
side  of  a  plctiire  Is  the  one  most  worthy  to 
look  upon.  I  take  pleasvire  In  believing  that 
the  last  of  May  is  the  loveliest  in  the 
year;  •  •  •  that  the  American  Republic 
Is  the  best  country  In  the  world;  that  Iowa 
is  the  fairest  and  best  State  in  the  tTnlon; 
that  Mahaska  Is  the  finest  one  of  the  99 
co\uitles:  that  Oskaloosa.  though  not  the 
largest,  Is  the  best  city  In  the  State. 


The  Honorable  Walter  M.  Pierce 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  £.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 


Thursday.  May  29,  1941 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  tomorrow  will  be  the  eightieth 
birthday  of  one  of  the  most  active  and 
one  of  the  most  valuable  Members  of 
this  House,  the  Honorable  Walter  M. 
PiERCB,  of  Oregon. 

Governor  Pierce  has  rendered  a  most 
signal  service  throughout  his  long  and 
useful  career,  and,  as  I  have  often  said, 
he  has  done  more  for  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  than  any  other  man 
I    have    ever    known    in    public    life. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  says  it  is  an 
all-time  record  for  a  man  to  be  elected 
to  Congress  after  reaching  his  seventieth 
birthday,  to  serve  here  for  five  terms,  be- 
ing reelected  four  times.  Maj.  Charles 
M.  Stedman,  of  North  Carolina,  was  the 
only  other  man  to  be  sworn  in  after 
reaching  the  age  of  70,  but  he  was  elected 
at  69.  He  served  in  the  House  19  years. 
Never  before  has  a  Democrat  represent- 
ed the  Second  Oregon  District  in  this 
Congress.  Our  colleague  is  a  real  Demo- 
crat of  the  old  school.  He  was  Demo- 
cratic national  committeeman  from  Ore- 
gon during  his  early  years  in  Congress. 

Side  by  side,  my  colleague,  Walter  M. 
Pierce,  and  I  have  fought  for  public  pow- 
er, for  public  ownership  and  distribution 
of  electricity.  I  have  found  him,  as  we 
have  all  found  him,  a  good  fighter,  vigor- 
ous, active,  tolerant,  friendly,  and  kindly. 
He  is  a  good  forgetter,  too,  and  when  the 
battle  is  over  he  bears  no  ill  will.  His 
genius  for  friendship  has  made  him  warm 
friends  in  this  House.  Watching  the 
Governor  read  without  glasses  and  rush- 
ing around  to  get  bills  through,  we  feel 
inclined  to  say,  "80  years  young." 

I  said  we  had  fought  side  by  side  for 
public  power,  and  I  take  satisfaction  in 
the  fact  that  I  have  been  with  him  in 
his  big  fight  in  Congress  for  support  of 
the  Bonneville  project  and  the  preserva- 
tion for  the  public  of  the  great  electric 
power  stream  which  fiows  from  It.  The 
Representative  has  made  a  series  of 
speeches  on  public  power  which  have 
stimulated  Interest  in  public  ownership 
throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest  and,  in 
fact,  throughout  the  entire  Nation.  In 
those  speeches  he  has  presented  a  re- 
markable sequence  of  arguments  for  pub- 
lic ownership  and  distribution  of  electric 
power.  They  are  a  source  of  statistical 
and  factual  Information  which  will  long 
be  of  value.  His  background  and  experi- 
ence have  made  him  a  strong  member  of 
the  public  power  group  in  Congress. 

He  entered  the  light  and  power  busi- 
ness as  a  sideline,  building  and  operat- 
ing a  system  which  was  later  bought  by 
the  Power  Trust.    He  learned  the  game. 


Many  years  ago  he  became  a  public - 
power  advocate  and  a  foe  of  monopoly, 
especially  as  related  to  essential  public 
utilities,  forests,  and  other  natural  re- 
sources. Twenty-five  years  ago  our  col- 
league organized  a  people's  power  league 
designed  to  further  the  use  of  the  Co- 
lumbia for  power  and  transportation. 
He  has  pioneered  in  this  movement  which 
will  mean  so  much  to  the  future. 

Our  colleague  serves  on  the  Important 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  where  he  has 
usually  been  th-^  only  member  from  the 
far  West  and  from  a  great  wheat-grow- 
ing section.  His  speeches  on  agriculture 
form  a  real  contribution  to  the  subject 
which  so  vitally  interests  him  now  from 
the  legislative  aspect,  and  has  so  long 
interested  him  because  of  his  associations 
with  farming  and  farm  organizations. 
Although  he  was  graduated  in  law  from 
Northwestern  University  and  practiced 
law  10  years,  his  Ufe  has  been  devoted 
chiefly  to  farming,  as  a  livestock  and 
wheat  grower.  He  loves  cattle  and  wheat 
fields  and  farm  life  and  farm  people. 

Oregon  has  magnificent  forests — the 
finest  left  on  our  continent.  The  preser- 
vation of  these  forests  is  one  of  the  major 
interests  of  the  Congressman.  He  has 
served  for  the  past  few  years  on  the  Joint 
Forestry  Committee,  and.  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  hearings  and  the  work 
of  that  committee,  he  has  prepared  a 
series  of  bills  setting  forth  fundamentals 
of  forest  conservation  through  Federal 
and  State  cooperation. 

Tne  Governor's  political  career  began 
in  his  early  youth  when  he  was  elected  to 
county  offices.  He  was  twice  sent  to  the 
State  Senate  in  Oregon,  serving  In  that 
body  8  years  and  was  Governor  for  4 
years.  He  led  a  strong  and  winning  fight 
for  the  Income  tax  In  Oregon,  for  mar- 
ket-road legislation,  and  for  educational 
measures  of  vital  importance  to  the  State 
school  system. 

Always  a  liberal,  he  was  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  popular  government  move- 
ment In  Oregon  which  resulted  in  the 
Initiative  and  referjendum.  direct  pri- 
mary, and  the  popujlar  election  of  Sen- 
ators. Oregon,  "the:  political  experiment 
station."  was  the  first  State  to  put  into 
operation  direct  election  of  Senators,  pav- 
ing the  way  for  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

No  mention  of  (Congressman  Pierce 
would  be  complete  without  recording  his 
lifelong  interest  in  education.  He  was  a 
teacher  in  Kansas  and  in  Illinois  and 
arrived  in  Oregon  a  boy  of  22  with  a  trunk 
full  of  good  books.  He  continued  teach- 
ing and  was  county  sphool  superintendent 
two  terms.  He  was  A  stimulating  teacher, 
long  remembered  and  loved  by  students. 
He  fathered  much  educational  legislation 
and  is  especially  prcud  of  the  Oregon 
Soldier's  Education  Act.  Enacted  from 
his  bill  after  the  World  War,  this  law  pro- 
vided for  State  payinents  on  college  ex- 
penses for  returned  soldiers.  For  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  ceniury  Mr.  Pierce  was 
a  member  of  the  board  of  regents  of 
Oregon  State  College. 

Our  colleague  delights  in  his  private 
library.  He  has  a|  fine  background  of 
history  and  econoijni'cs;  he  is  bookish 
and  intellectually  eager.    He  likes  to 


apply  the  knowledge  gained  from  wide 
reading,  and  this  is  apparent  in  the  se- 
ries of  his  speeches  recorded  in  our  Cok- 
gressional  Record. 

His  friendliness  often  takes  him  over 
to  the  Republican  side  for  visits,  so  on 
his  eightieth  birthday  the  good  wishes 
of  both  sides  of  this  House  are  gener- 
ously meted  out  to  him. 

Someone  said: 

Tls   the   sunset  of  life  glvM   me  mystical 

lore. 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 

In  the  long  years  that  are  stretched 
out  before  him  I  trust  there  will  be  just 
enough  clouds  to  make  a  glorious  sun- 
set and  that  the  shadowy  figure  of  Wal- 
ter M.  Pierce  will  stretch  across  the 
State  of  Oregon  to  transmit  his  memory 
to  generations  yet  to  come. 

May  he  be  abundantly  blessed  with 
those  things  which  Shakespeare  says 
should  accompany  old  age.  as  honor, 
love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends. 
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Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  the  occasion  of  the  ninety- 
eighth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Gen- 
eral Grant.  I  made  some  remarks  in  this 
Chamber,  a  sort  of  tribute  of  a  southern 
man  to  General  Grant  whose  military 
achievement  had  won  for  him  the  respect 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  South  and  whose 
magnanimity  had  won  for  him  the  affec- 
tion of  the  southern  people. 

Last  week  there  died  near  my  old  home 
in  Tennessee  Mr.  John  Henry  Gunter, 
the  last  Confederate  soldier  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  He  and  my  father 
were  boyhood  friends.  They  enlisted  at 
the  same  time  as  privates  in  the  Thirty- 
second  Tennessee  Regiment.  They  were 
each  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Mission- 
ary Ridge.  My  father,  who  was  promoted 
to  the  captaincy  of  their  company,  told 
me  that  John  Henry  was  a  brave  soldier 
and  a  fine  man.  I  know  that  he  was  a 
great  citizen,  a  great  man. 

Mr.  Speaker  permission  having  been 
given,  I  tender  to  be  reprinted,  the  ad- 
dress referred  to,  and  with  great  respect 
and  deep  affection  dedicate  the  ad- 
dress in  which  reference  Is  made  to 
the  Confederate  soldier  to  this  grand  old 
man.  who  lived  honorably  and  usefully 
his  nearly  98  years  on  the  farm  where  he 
was  bom.  respected  and  loved  by  all  the 
people  who  knew  him. 

TTie  request  made  is  also  not  without 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  helpful  at  home 
and  that  possibly  somewhere,  sometiiae. 


in  this  war-torn  world  this  example  of 
Grant  and  the  universal  tribute  to  his 
magnanimity  and  decency  may  tend  to 
shame  the  bloody  deeds  of  brutal  men. 
The  address  follows: 

Sfezch   of   Hon.   Hatton   W.    SnuNns,   or 
TxxAS,  Apkil  27.  1920 

NlNTTT-nCHTH   ANN1\'KESAHT   OF    THl   BISTH    OF 
CENDIAL    GRANT 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Sumners]  Is  recognized  for 
30  minutes.     [Applause.]  • 

Mr.  SCTMNERs  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  98 
years  ago  today  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  commander 
m  chief  of  the  Union  Army  during  the  deci- 
sive battles  of  the  Civil  War  and  eighteentlx 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  bom. 

My  colleagues  may  be  curious  as  to  what 
impulse  should  have  prompted  me,  a  south- 
ern man,  true  to  the  traditions  of  his  people, 
the  son  of  a  Confederate  soldier,  proud  of  bis 
father's  service  and  secrlflce.  to  offer  now 
words  of  commendation  for  the  service  and 
in  commemoration  of  this  leader  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  arrayed  against  my  own  people, 
this  chieftcin  who  forcsd  the  surrender  of  the 
Immortal  Lee  at  Appomattox. 

A  few  months  ago  by  the  merest  accident 
I  came  across  the  records  of  General  Grant's 
testimony  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House  In  1867.  This  testimony  gave  to 
me  a  new  insight  into  General  Grant's  atti- 
tude toward  the  southern  people  and  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  peril  in  which  he 
placed  himself  m  order  to  protect  them  at  a 
time  when  he  alone  could  do  it  and  of  the 
service  which  he  rendered  the  Nation  by  that 
protection. 

I  realize  fully  that  I  am  on  dangerotis 
ground  today,  but  I  would  despise  myself 
utterly  if  danger  of  being  misunderstood 
should  cause  me,  in  silence,  to  permit  this  day 
to  pass  while  every  sentiment  of  gratitude 
and  of  Justice  bids  me  speak,  especially  as 
there  is  no  legislative  program  tQday.  |  Ap- 
plause. ] 

I  speak  because  I  am  a  southern  man:  be- 
cause I  love  my  people  of  the  South  and  am 
grateful  to  those  who  served  them  In  the 
hour  of  their  distress.  In  the  darkest  hour 
which  ever  hung  its  shadows  over  the  South- 
land. General  Grant  wae  the  friend  of  my 
people  and  the  servant  of  the  highest  inter- 
est of  my  Nation.  (Applause.)  I  speak  be- 
cause I  love  my  Nation  and  its  unity,  my 
Nation  and  Its  people  everywhere.  I  speak 
the  gratitude  of  a  southern  man.  and  in  be- 
half of  my  Nation  I  speak  the  profound  ap- 
preciation of  one  who  believes  himself  to  be 
a  patriot,  through  whose  patriotism  there 
runs  no  line  of  sectional  cleavage.  I  honor 
the  memory  of  Grant  not  only  for  the  mag- 
nanimity shown  Lee  and  his  army  at 
Appomattox,  but  for  the  fact  when  Lincoln 
had  fallen  General  Grant  was  the  only  man 
In  the  Nation  with  the  power  to  defend  who 
had  also  the  purpose  and  the  courage  to 
defend  those  who  had  been  the  military 
leaders  of  the  South:  those  whom  the  South, 
bleeding  and  exhausted,  could  no  longer  de- 
fend. General  Grant  stood  between  them  in 
that  terrible  crisis  and  that  breed  of  human 
Jackals  not  p<-culiar  to  the  North,  not  pe- 
culiar to  any  time  or  to  any  people,  which 
always  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  brave  men 
in  conflict.  They  were' demanding  that  Lee 
and  Johnston  and  others  of  Confederate 
service  and  fame  be  delivered  up  for  humilia- 
tion and  punishment.  There  would  have 
been  no  danger  if  Lincoln  had  lived.  When 
Richmond  was  captvu'ed,  Lincoln's  attitude 
was  epitomized  In  a  story  which  he  told,  the 
point  of  which  was  expressed  in  the  words, 
"Let  'em  up  light."  Lincoln  understood,  but 
Lincoln  was  gone. 

The  South  was  helpless.  There  were  many 
noble,  generou.1  men  of  position  and  Influence 
in  the  North,  but  there  was  but  one  man 
left  in  aU  the  broad  conflnea  of  the  Nation 
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wbo  both  willed  to  protect  ftnd  who  had  the 
power  to  protect  my  people  and  preserve  for 
my  Nation  that  thing  of  Inestimable  value, 
the  possibility  of  that  to  which  we  have  at- 
tained today — a  Union;  not  of  States  held 
together  by  words  and  force  merely,  but  a 
Union  of  people,  of  people  so  united  In  pur- 
po6e.  In  Interest,  In  love  for  each  other,  and 
In  loyalty  to  a  common  flag  that  no  discord 
can  penetrate  their  solidarity  even  to  test 
the  strength  of  the  Federal  compact.  (Ap- 
plause.] This  might  have  come  In  some 
other  age.  but  Grant  made  that  possibility 
for  this  generation. 

He  made  it  possible  for  us  to  do  that  which 
the  framera  of  the  Constitution,  if  they  could 
have  taken  all  the  words  of  all  the  lan- 
guages of  all  the  ages  and  from  them  ex- 
tracted all  the  'elements  of  their  strength 
and  fashioned  them  Into  a  declaration  of 
perpetual.  Indissoluble  unity,  could  not  have 
done.  He  made  It  possible  for  us  to  put 
the  cement  Into  the  sand,  to  supply  that 
which  among  a  free  people  must  constitute 
the  real  cohesive  element  in  government. 

We  southern  people  recognize  Grant  as  a 
gnat  general,  but  it  was  not  in  military  con- 
flict that  he  was  greatest.  General  Gri>nt 
was  a  great  military  leader  at  Appomattox, 
but  he  was  greater  when  the  battle  was  over. 
(Applause  I 

This  is  the  picture:  Sheridan  was  lu  front 
of  Lee's  decimated,  hungry,  exhausted  army. 
Meade  was  on  his  rear  and  right  flank,  and 
Ord  on  the  south.  Grant  knew  that  the  end 
had  come.  On  April  7,  1865,  he  opened  nego- 
tiations with  Lee  with  this  remarkable  com- 
munication.   I  quote: 

"Gknxkal  :  The  result  of  the  last  week  must 
convince  you  of  the  hopelessness  of  further 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia  In  this  struggle.  I  feel  that  it  Is 
so*  and  regard  It  as  ray  duty  to  shift  from 
mjraelf  the  responsibility  of  any  further  effu- 
sion of  blood  by  asking  of  you  the  surrender 
of  that  portion  of  the  Confederate  States 
army  known  as  the  army  of  northern  Vir- 
ginia." 

Lee  replied  with  the  request  for  "the  terms 
you  will  offer  on  condition  of  its  surrender." 
on  the  same  date.    On  April  8  Grant  replied: 

"I  would  say  that,  peace  being  my  great 
desire,  there  is  but  •one  condition  I  would 
Insist  upon,  namely,  that  the  men  and  offi- 
cers surrendered  shall  be  disquallflei  for 
taking  up  arms  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  until  properly  exchanged. 
1  will  meet  you,  or  will  designate  of^cers  to 
meet  any  officers  you  may  name  for  the  same 
purpose,  at  any  point  agreeable  to  you,  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  definitely  the  terms 
upon  which  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of 
Nortiiem  Virginia  will  be  received." 

In  reply  Lee  declined  to  meet  General 
Grant  solely  •*wlth  a  view  to  surrender  the 
army  of  northern  Virginia." 

On  April  9  General  Grant  replied  that  he 
had  no  authority  to  treat  on  the  subject  of 
peace. 

At  stinrise  on  the  9th,  Gordon  had  found 
himself  imable  to  open  up  the  way  for  the 
retreating  army,  and  General  Lee  dispatched 
the  following  note  to  General  Grant: 

"Ockxeal:  I  received  your  note  this  morn- 
ing on  the  picket  line,  whither  I  had  come 
to  meet  you  and  ascertain  definitely  what 
terms  were  embraced  In  your  proposition  of 
yesterday  with  reference  to  the  surrender  of 
this  army.  I  now  request  an  interview  In 
accordance  with  the  offer  contained  In  your 
letter  of  yesterday  for  that  purpose." 

Ttie  desired  Interview  was  given  by  General 
Grant.  The  two  commanders  met  In  the 
village  of  Appomattox  Courthouse. 

It  is  probable  that  no  scene  like  that  was 

•ver  before   witnessed.     In  order  to  appre- 

^ctete  how  remarkable  It  was  we  must  bear 

in  mind  that  not  only  was  the  army  of  Gen- 

wal  L«e  about  to  be  surrendered,  together 


with  Its  general,  one  of  the  greatest  military 
geniuses  of  all  tlmesjUwit^  the  South  had 
reached  the  end  of  Its  resources.  Grant  was 
the  absolute  master  of  the  situation.  His 
hands  were  free,  his  will  was  supreme.  He 
could  have  driven  the  dagger  of  humiliation 
Into  the  heart  of  his  defenseless  foe,  but  in- 
stead hi  voluntarily  stlptilated,  I  quote: 

"The  officers  to  give  their  individual  paroles 
not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  United 
States  until  properly  exchanged  and  each 
company  or  regimental  commander  to  give  a 
like  parole  for  the  men  of  his  command. 
The  ofBcers  to  retain  their  sldearms,  private 
horses,  and  baggage.  This  done,  each  oflScer 
and  man  will  be  allowed  to  return  to  his 
home  (note  this  language),  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  United  States  authority  so  long 
as  they  observe  their  parole  and  the  laws  in 
force  where  they  may  reside." 

These  terms  were  made  with  Lincoln's  ap- 
proval. In  addition  to  these  terms  Grant 
Instructed  his  commissioners  designated  to 
receive  the  surrender  of  Lee's  army  to  permit 
the  private  soldiers  to  take  away  the  horses 
to  reestablish  themselves  on  their  farms  and 
directed  that  the  hungry  men  being  paroled 
should  receive  the  rations  which  Lee  re- 
quested for  them. 

During  the  whole  of  the  negotiations  those 
who  were  present  tell  us,  and  so  does  General 
Grant  himself,  that  Lee  was  compelled  more 
than  once  to  direct  the  attention  of  General 
Grant  to  the  business  which  had  called  them 
together.  On  that  occasion  this  rugged  man 
of  many  battles  demonstrated  a  tender 
deference  and  a  profound  respect  and  sym- 
pathy for  General  Lee,  which  appeals  to  the 
gratitude  and  to  the  affectionate  regard  for 
Grant  of  every  true  southern  man  [ap- 
plause 1 :  and  not  only  do  I  feel  that  gratitude 
as  a  southern  men,  but  as  a  citizen  of  this 
Republic  who  has  never  felt  estranged  from 
it,  I  realize  that  General  Grant's  conduct  on 
that  occasion,  and  especially  during  the  2 
fateful  years  which  followed,  more  than  any- 
thing else  has  made  it  possible  for  the  hearts 
of  the  southern  people  to  thrill,  as  now  they 
do,  with  real  vital  love  for  the  selfsame  flag 
which  waved  in  final  victory  that  day  over 
Appomattox  bloody  field.  The  facts  permit 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt.     [Applause.] 

That  day,  when  the  battle  was  ended,  and 
the  stars  and  bars,  the  proud  emblem  of  the 
Confederacy,  was  furled  forever  above  the 
broken  fragments  of  the  lost  cause — that  was 
the  day  and  the  occasion  which  challenged 
Grant  In  magnitude  of  possibility  of  service, 
not  merely  to  the  distressed,  helpless  people 
of  the  South,  but  to  our  common  country,  as 
no  given  battle  had  challenged  him.  He  arose 
to  the  full  limit  of  the  possibilities  of  that 
day.  and  in  so  doing  reached  a  height  sublime 
among  the  servants  of  his  country  which  no 
man  since  his  day  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  measure  up  to.     [Applause.) 

I  am  not  immlndftil  of  the  fact  that  no 
true  soldier  unnecessarily  could  have  hu- 
miliated Lee  at  Appomattox  or  failed  in  con- 
sideration for  the  brave  men  who  surrendered 
with  him  there.  Lee  challenged,  his  char- 
acter and  military  genius  ccmpelied,  respect 
and  sympathy  from  every  brave  man,  and  no 
man  unafraid  to  die  for  what  he  believed  to 
be  right  could  have  failed  in  honor  to  the 
hungry,  naked,  brave-hearted  men  who  were 
with  Lee  at  the  last.  But  Grant's  treatment 
o(  Lee  and  his  men  at  Appomattox  was  more 
than  that.  Only  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
Inspired  by  true  nobility  of  soul,  could  have 
done  all  that  Grant  did  that  day.  I  know  of 
no  parallel  In  the  military  history  of  the 
world.     (Applause.) 

But  Grant's  service  to  my  people,  and  his 
defense  of  them  did  not  end  there;  time  will 
not  permit  the  tracing  of  this  heroic  figure 
throtigh  the  maze  of  the  2  terrible  years — 
terrible  for  my  people  and  dangerous  for  the 
Nation — when  Grant,  practically  alone,  with 
his  prestige  and  power  and  at  the  peril  of 


their  loss,  defended  the  men  who  had  sur- 
rendered to  him.     [Applause.) 

But  I  cannot  close  without  giving  you  an- 
other glimpse  of  Grant.  A  scene  which, 
pioperly  to  portray  would  challenge  the 
greatest  genlvis  of  a  Shakespeare.  This  is  the 
setting: 

The  conflict  between  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  reached  a  crisis.  Hot 
burned  the  flame  of  public  passion.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House,  laying  the 
predicate  for  the  President's  impeachment, 
called  General  Grant  as  a  witness.  He  faced 
a  committee  of  northern  men.  To  the  North 
were  the  victors;  to  the  South  the  van- 
quished. All  that  Grant  had  ever  received 
had  come  from  the  North.  Prom  the 
northern  viewpoint  the  South  had  been  In 
rebellion  and  its  people  traitors. 

President  Johnson  from  many  sources  had 
been  criticized  for  not  having  brought  the 
southern  leaders  to  trial  and  to  punishment. 
That  had  become  a  definite  subissue  In  the 
general  controversy.  I  shall  ask  to  be  printed 
in  connection  with  thei.e  remarks  excerpts 
from  General  Grant's  testimony  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  as  you  read,  if  you  will,  having  in 
mind  the  temper  of  those  times  and  General 
Grant's  peculiar  circumstances,  you  will  see 
him  before  that  committee,  and  as  he  was 
during  these  times,  standing  out  in  colossal 
proportions,  as  heroic  a  figure  as  the  history 
of  any  age  has  produced,  and  you  will  all  see 
clearly  how  great  a  debt  the  South  owes,  and 
new,  since  the  smoke  of  conflict  has  rolled 
away,  and  we  can  see  the  truth,  you  will  see 
how  great  a  debt  a  reunited  people  owe  to 
this  man  whose  natal  day  we  celebrate. 

[Excerpts  from  General  Grant's  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Judiciary,  Jvily  18,  1867  J 

"Q.  •     •     •. 

"A.  •  •  •  I  frequently  had  to  Intercede 
for  General  Lee  and  other  paroled  ofllcers,  on 
the  ground  that  their  parole,  so  long  as  they 
obeyed  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
tected them  from  arrest  and  trial.  The 
President  at  that  time  occupied  exactly  the 
reverse  grounds,  viz,  that  they  should  be 
tried  and  punished.  He  wanted  to  know 
when  the  time  would  come  that  they  should 
be  punished.  I  told  him  not  so  long  as  they 
obeyed  the  laws  and  complied  with  the  stipu- 
lation.   That  was  the  ground  I  took. 

"Q.  Did  you  not  also  Insist  that  that  ap- 
plied as  well  to  the  common  soldiers? 

"A.  Of  course,  it  applied  to  everyone  who 
took  the  parole.     •     •     • 

"Q.  You  looked  on  that  In  the  nature  of 
a  parole  and  held  that  they  could  only  be 
tried  when  they  violated  that  parole? 

"A.  Yes;  that  was  the  view  I  took  of  the 
question. 

"Q.  That  is  your  view  still? 

"A.  Yes.  sir;  unquestionably. 

"Q.  Did  you  understand  that  to  apply  to 
General  Lee? 

"A.  Certainly. 

"Q.  That  was  your  understanding  of  the 
arrangement  which  you  made  with  General 
Lee? 

"A.  That  was  my  tuiderstandlng  of  an  ar- 
rangement which  I  gave  voluntarily.    •     •     • 

"Q.  You  considered  that  the  like  terms 
were  given  by  General  Sherman  to  the  armies 
which  surrendered  to  him? 

"A.  Yes,  sir;  to  aU  the  armies  that  sur- 
rendered after  that. 

"Q.  And  you  held  that  so  long  as  they  kept 
their  parole  of  honor  and  obeyed  the  laws 
they  were  not  subject  to  be  tried  by  cotirts? 

"A.  That  was  my  opinion.  I  will  state  here 
that  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  I  am 
being  tried  or  who  is  being  tried  by  the  ques- 
tions asked. 

"Q.  Did  the  President  insist  that  General 
Lee  should  be  tried  for  treason? 

"A.  He  contended  for  it. 

"Q.  And  you  claimed  to  him  that  the  parole 
which  General  Lee  had  given  would  be  vio- 
lated In  such  trial? 
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"A.  I  did.  I  Insisted  on  It  that  General 
Lee  would  not  have  surrendered  his  ainy  and 
given  up  all  their  ajrms  If  he  had  supposed 
that  after  surrender  he  was  going  to  be  tried 
for  treason  and  hanged.     •     •     • 

"Q.  Did  the  President  argue  that  question 
with  you? 

"A.  There  was  not  much  argument  about 
It;  It  was  merely  assertion. 

"Q.  After  you  had  expressed  your  opinion 
upon  it.  did  he  coincide  with  you? 

"A.  No,  sir;  not  then.  He  afterward  got 
to  agreeing  with  me  on  that  subject.  •  •  • 
•  •  •  •  • 

"A.  The  conversations  were  frequent  after 
the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Johnson.  I  can- 
not give  the  time.  He  seemed  to  be  anx- 
ious to  get  at  the  Readers  to  punish  them. 
He  would  say  that  the  leaders  of  the  rebel- 
lion must  be  punijshed,  and  that  treason 
must  be  made  odioi^s.  He  cared  nothing  for 
the  men  in  the  rank$ — the  common  men.  He 
would  let  them  go,  for  they  were  led  Into  It 
by  the  leaders. 

"Q.  Did  you  not  pive  your  opinion  at  all 
that  amnesty  ought  to  be  granted  to  those 
people  to  any  extent!? 

"A.  I  know  that  I  was  In  favor  of  some 
proclamation  of  the  sort,  and  perhaps  I 
may  have  said  so.  It  was  necessary  to  do 
something  to  establish  governments  and  civil 
law  there.  I  wanted  to  see  that  done,  but  I 
do  not  think  I  ever  pretended  to  dictate  what 
ought  to  be  done.    1 

"Q.  Did  you  not  aidvlse? 

"A.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  did.  I  have 
given  my  opinions,  perhaps,  as  to  what  has 
been  done,  but  I  do  not  think  I  advised  any 
course  myself  any  more  than  that  I  was  very 
anxious  to  see  something  done  to  restore  civil 
government  in  those  States. 

"Q.  Did  you  recommend  certain  generals 
of  the  Confederate  Army  to  the  President  for 
pardon  who  fell  within  the  exemptions? 

"A.  Yes,  sir:  I  recommended  General  Long'*, 
street,  I  think,  a  year  and  a  half  ago;  and, 
although  I  cannot  recollect  the  names  of 
anybody  else,  I  think  I  recommended  several 
others. 

"Q.  Do  ycu  recollect  recommending  J.  G. 
French,  a  graduate  of  West  Point? 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  What  part  did  he  take  In  the  rebellion? 

"A.  He  was  a  brigadier  general. 

"Q.  Was  he  a  graduat-  of  West  Point? 

"A.  He  was;  and  a  classmate  of  mine. 

"Q.  Do  you  recollect  recommending  the 
pardon  of  George  H.  Stuart? 

"A.  Yes.  sir. 

"Q.  What  part  did  he  take  in  the  Con- 
federate service? 

"A.  He  was  a  general,  and  commanded  a 
brigade  or  division.  He  took  no  very  con- 
spicuous part. 

"Q.  Was  he  a  graduate  of  West  Point? 

"A.  I  think  so. 

"Q.  He  was  not  a  classmate  of  yotirs? 

"A.  No,  sir;  he  came  along  after  me. 

"Q.  Do  you  recollect  P.  D.  Roddy,  said  to  be 
a  rebel  brigadier  general? 

"A.  Yes.  sir;  I  do  not  recollect  what  my 
endorsement  was  in  Roddy's  case,  but  I  know 
that  If  I  had  It  to  do  over  again  I  would 
recommend  his  pardon  very  quickly,  and  I 
presume  I  did  so.  If  he  is  not  pardoned  yet, 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  sign  a  recommenda- 
tion for  him  now. 

"Q.  Did  you  ever  advise  the  pardon  of  Gen- 
eral Lee? 

"A.  Yes,   sir. 

"Q.  Were  you  ever  consulted  on  that  ques- 
tion by  the  President? 

"A.  I  do  net  recollect  having  had  any  con- 
versation with  him  on  the  subject.  I  think 
It  probable  that  I  recommended  verbally  the 
pardon  of  General  Johnston  immediately  af- 
ter the  surrender  of  his  army,  on  account  of 
the  address  he  delivered  to  his  army.  I 
thought  it  in  such  good  tone  and  spirit  that 
we  should  distinguish  between  him  and  oth- 


ers who  did  not  appear  so  well.  I  recollect 
speaking  of  that  and  saying  that  I  should  be 
glad  if  General  Johnston  received  his  paidon 
on  accotut  of  the  manly  manner  In  which  he 
addressed  his  troop*. 

"Q.  By  the  Chairman:  You  supposed  his 
pardon  would  have  a  good  effect? 

"A.  Yes;  I  thought  it  would  have  a  good 
effect.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  spoke  on  the 
subject  to  the  Secretary  of  War  or  to  the 
President. 

"Q.  By  Mr.  Woodbridce.  What  did  you 
mean  by  saying  that  the  President's  views 
afterward   changed? 

"A.  I  meant  to  say  that  while  I  was  con- 
tending for  the  rights  which  those  rebel  pa- 
roled soldiers  had.  he  was  insisting  on  it  that 
they  should  be  punished.  My  remark  was 
confined  to  that  particular  subject. 

"Q.  By  Mr.  Thomas.  You  have  stated  your 
opinion  as  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
General  Lee  and  his  soldiers;  did  you  mean 
that  to  Include  any  political  rights? 

"A.  I  have  explained  that  I  did  not. 

"Q.  Was  there  any  difference  of  opinion  on 
that  point  between  yourself  and  President 
Johnson  at  any  time? 

"A.  On  that  point  there  was  no  difference 
of  opinion;  but  there  was  as  to  whether  the 
parole  gave  him  any  privileges  or  rights. 

"Q.  By  Mr.  ELDRmcE.  He  claiming  that  It 
did  not  and  you  claiming  that  it  did? 

"A.  He  claiming  that  the  time  must  come 
when  they  could  be  tried  and  punished,  and 
I  claiming  that  the  time  could  not  come  ex- 
cept by  a  violation  of  their  parole.  I  claimed 
that  I  gave  them  no  political  privileges,  but 
that  I  had  a  right,  as  military  commander,  to 
arrange  terms  of  surrender  which  should  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  those  prisoners.  I  believe  it 
is  conceded  by  everybody  that  I  had  that 
right.  I  know  that  Mr.  Lincoln  conceded  it  at 
that  time." 

I  also  Include  a  most  interesting  letter. 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  29,  1920. 
Hon.  Hatton  W.  Summers, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  with  great  emotion 
your  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  General 
Grant.  You  eloquently  uttered  the  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  all  old  Confederate  soldiers 
in  regard  to  General  Grant.  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  one  of  them,  having  been  a 
member  of  Corppany  B,  Second  Maryland 
Infantry,  McComb's  Brigade,  Gen.  Harry 
Heath's  Division,  of  A.  P.  Hill's  Corps. 

The  Federals  broke  through  Wilcox's  Divi- 
sion of  the  same  corps  at  Hatchers  Run  on 
the  2d  day  of  April  1865,  and  that  morning 
we  started  on  our  retreat  toward  Appomattox 
Court  House.  We  had  marched  7  days  on 
the  retreat,  with  a  pint  of  raw  corn  issued  to 
us  for  rations  every  day  until  the  morning 
of  the  9th  of  April,  when,  upon  emerging 
from  a  skirt  of  woods  upon  an  open  field  at 
the  top  of  a  gentle  hill  with  a  slight  valley 
below  us,  we  beheld  the  Federal  line  of  battle 
drawn  up  upon  the  opposite  hill  with  skir- 
mishers advanced  and  our  own  skirmishers 
facing  them,  about  250  or  300  yards  apart. 
We  felt  sure  we  were  about  to  charge 
them  when,  to  our  amazement,  we  were  given 
orders  to  stack  arms.  One  of  our  men  ex- 
claimed, "We  are  going  to  surrender."  Capt. 
John  W.  Torsch,  who  was  commanding  our 
regiment,  all  our  field  officers  having  been 
killed  or  wounded,  promptly  ordered  him 
under  arrest;  but  in  a  very  little  while  the 
reality  became  known  and  within  half  an 
hour  Confederate  and  Federal  soldiers  were 
all  Intermingled. 

Not  an  Insulting  word  was  uttered  upon 
Either  side,  and  in  little  groups  they  began 
discussing  the  different  battles  they  had  been 
In  against  each  other,  and  the  Federal  sol- 
diers freely  admitted  that  we  had  given  them 
hell  in  the  most  of  them. 


General  Grant  ordered  beeves  from  his  own 
Army  to  be  driven  into  our  camp,  and  when 
they  were  butchered  we  cut  slices  of  meat 
off  the  carca.sses,  stuck  them  on  the  ends  of 
our  ramrods,  thrust  them  in  the  fire,  and 
ate  the  meat  without  any  bread.  The  com- 
missary wagons  had  not  been  able  to  keep  up 
on  the  rapid  march. 

In  a  little  while  we  saw  a  squad  of  horse- 
men coming  from  the  Federal  lines  and  saw 
that  it  was -a  general  and  his  staff.  It  proved 
to  be  General  Lee  coming  from  General 
Grant's  headquarters.  He  was  in  full-dress 
uniform,  boots  and  spws  beautifully  shined, 
and  as  erect  on  old  Traveler  as  Is  his  statue 
in  Statuary  Hall.  A  day  or  two  afterward 
we  heard  that  General  Grant  apologized  to 
General  Lee  for  being  in  fatigue  uniform, 
saying  his  headquarters  wagon  had  not  b^n 
able  to  keep  up.  When  the  men  recognized 
General  Lee,  both  Confederates  and  Federals 
lined  the  sides  of  the  road  as  he  passed  along 
with  his  hat  lifted  above  his  head,  the  Fed- 
eral soldiers  cheering  him  as  lustily  as  the 
Confederates. 

Now,  Mr.  SuMNERs,  begging  you  to  excuse 
me  for  having  troubled  you  with  this  little 
narrative  of  a  great  event  in  history,  which 
I  have  hastily  Jotted  down  from  memory,  "et 
quorum  pars  parva  ful,"  I  wish  to  express  to 
you  my  thanks  and  appreciation  for  your 
eloquent  speech  on  General  Grant's  anni- 
versary and  subscribe  myself. 
Very  truly  yours, 

A.  W.  Nkals. 

[Applause] 

In  properly  estimating  General  Grant's 
service,  not  to  the  sections — North  and 
South — but  to  a  Nation  reunited  and  con- 
scious of  the  value  of  its  national  solidarity, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  south- 
ern people  at  the  time  they  seceded  from  the 
Union  and  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  be- 
lieved they  had  a  constitutional  right  to 
secede.  They  were  conscious  that  in  respond- 
ing to  the  call  of  their  respective  States  they 
had  responded  to  the  Impulse  of  patriotism 
and  not  of  treason.  They  believed  their  in- 
vaders and  not  themselves  guilty  of  wrong. 

Regardless  of  opinions  on  the  point,  it  mat- 
ters not  such  a  people  so  believing.  If  ever 
to  become  dependable,  helpful  allies  of  those 
against  whom  such  belief  is  held,  must  have 
something  around  which  to  build  their  alle- 
giance. Suppression  cannot  make  a  people 
dependable;  coercion  is  ineffective  in  that 
regard.  Love  alone  can  do  it,  and  love  is  not 
a  thing  which  can  be  put  on  and  taken  off 
at  will,  like  a  coat.  It  must  be  Inspired  by  the 
object  toward  which  it  is  directed.  Patriot- 
ism is  not  of  the  head;  it  Is  of  the  heart. 
[Applause.) 

When  the  poor,  hungry  Confederate  sol- 
diers rode  in  home  where  death  and  desola- 
tion reigned  they  were  on  old  horses  and 
mules,  some  of  them  were,  which  General 
Grant  had  allowed  them  to  take.  They  told 
the  people  that  General  Grant  had  permitted 
them  to  have  these  animals.  That  fact,  at 
that  time,  balanced  with  mighty  weight 
against  the  load  of  bitterness  and  hatred  with 
which  the  heart  of  the  country  was  laden. 
We  cannot  estimate  the  possibility  of  that 
for  the  future  good  understanding  between 
the  sections.  And  when  they  learned  in  the 
South  that  General  Grant  seemed  sad  and 
depressed,  as  Grant  himself  states  when  he 
was  receiving  Lee's  surrender,  and  the  soldiers 
told  the  people  at  home  that  Grant  stopped 
the  firing  of  the  cannon  In  celebration  of  Lee's 
surrender,  and  then  when  Grant  with  his 
mighty  Influence  and  unconquerable  purpose 
defended  their  leaders  against  the  violation 
of  the  terms  of  their  parole  there  was  put  Into 
the  bitterness  of  the  souls  of  the  southern 
people,  which  they  felt  against  the  North  at 
an  hour  when  it  would  be  most  effective,  this 
antidote  of  magnanimity  from  General  Grant, 
the  military  chieftain  of  the  North. 
(Applause.) 
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It  is  prolMble  that  no  scene  like  that  was 
W9tT  before  witnessed.  In  order  to  appre- 
ciate how  remarkable  It  was  we  must  bear 
In  mind  that  not  only  was  the  army  of  Oen- 
•ral  L«e  about  to  be  surrendered,  together 


aeiense  oi  tnem  aid  not  end  there;  time  will 
not  permit  the  tracing  of  this  heroic  figure 
through  the  mase  of  the  2  terrible  years — 
t<;rrible  for  my  people  and  dangerous  for  the 
Nation — when  Grant,  practically  alone,  with 
bis  prestige  and  power  and  at  the  peril  of 


"Q.  Did  the  President  insist  that  General 
Lee  should  be  tried  for  treason? 

"A.  He  contended  for  it. 

"Q.  And  you  claimed  to  him  that  the  parole 
which  General  Lee  had  given  would  be  vio- 
lated in  such  trial? 


ter  the  surrender  of  his  army,  on  account  of 
the  address  he  delivered  to  his  army.  I 
thought  It  In  such  good  tone  and  spirit  that 
we  should  distinguish  between  him  and  oth- 


dlscussing  the  different  battles  they  had  been 
in  against  each  other,  and  the  Federal  sol- 
diers freely  admitted  that  we  had  given  them 
hell  in  the  most  of  them. 


an  hour  when  It  would  be  most  effective,  this 
antidote  of  magnanimity  from  General  Grant, 
the  military  chieftain  of  the  North. 
(Applause.] 
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I  am  glad,  and  so  are  the  southern  people 
glad,  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  gone. 
The  price  for  lu  riddance  was  terrible;  that 
tt  had  to  be  paid  is  a  reflection  upon  the 
leadership  of  that  time,  but  that  price,  it 
nothing  else  would  have  sufficed,  was  not  too 
great  to  rid  ourselves  of  that  thing  which 
was  destroying  the  superstructxure  and  the 
very  foundation  of  our  civilization.  (Ap- 
I>lause.  I 

I  will  not  apologize  for  the  Confederate 
•ervlce  of  my  father  ncr  the  act  of  secession 
on  the  part  of  the  Southern  SUtes.  Neither 
will  the  southern  people  apologize,  nor  need 
they  apologize,  but  I  am  glad  beyond  words 
to  express,  and  the  southern  people  are  glad, 
that  the  Union  Is  not  divided.  (Applause.) 
Wonderful  history  of  a  wonderful  people. 
Here  I,  the  son  of  a  Confederate  soldier,  stand 
In  my  place  in  the  Federal  Congress.  About 
me  there  are  my  colleagues  from  the  South, 
practically  all  of  whom,  except  the  grand  old 
man  of  North  Carolina.  Major  Stedman,  who 
himself  wore  the  gray,  are  sons  of  Confederate 
sold'.ers.  and  now,  in  very  truth  and  in  fact, 
without  reservation  or  qualification,  we  hold 
all  we  have,  every  drop  of  our  blood,  dedi- 
cated to  that  flag,  glorious  emblem  of  a  united 
people.  We,  my  brethren.  North  and  South, 
by  this  achievement  write  a  new  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  world.     (Applaxise.) 

During  the  great  war  Just  ended,  insofar  as 
I  know,  no  suspicion  of  disloyalty  In  a  single 
Instance  attached  Itself  to  a  Confederate  sol- 
dier or  to  the  son  or  daughter  of  a  Con- 
federate soldier.  I  am  proud  of  that  fact,  and 
I  challenge  the  history  of  the  world  for  Its 
parallel.  How  much  Grant  helped  only  a 
southern  man  can  appreciate. 

I  saw  these  old  men,  with  the  fire  of  pa- 
triotism shining  through  their  age-dimmed 
eyes,  bring  their  sons  and  their  grandsons  to 
the  flag  of  this  Nation  and  sending  them 
forth  to  die  in  its  defense.  I  claim  for  my 
people  no  superior  merit.  My  father  taught 
me  profound  respect  for  the  brave  soldiers 
who  came  down  from  the  North.  My  own 
aaaociation  has  taught  me  the  worth  and  the 
•eiise  of  Jtistice  of  northern  people. 

Ours  is  not  to  forget  but  to  understand, 
not  to  forgive  but  to  measure  by  the  correct 
standards.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
spectacles  in  human  history— one  of  the  most 
difficult  for  an  outsider  to  understand — Is 
that  of  these  old  soldiers  of  the  South,  kin- 
dling the  enthusiasm,  and  leading  the  pro- 
ceaeion  of  the  sons  of  the  South,  marching 
to  the  defense  of  the  same  flag  which  Grant 
bad  carried  at  Appomattcx.  I  would  not  de- 
tract from  their  glory.  I  am  proud  of  thera 
beyond  words  to  express.  | Applause.]  The 
Nation  ought  to  be  proud  of  them.  But  I 
know  how  much  Grant  helped;  I  wonder  if 
the  North  realizes  what  difficxilties  lay  about 
the  Confederate  soldiers,  unheeded,  and  what 
appeals  to  prejudice.  Involved  In  their  ex- 
periences, fell  on  unresponsive  ears,  in  that 
hour  when  the  Nation  called.  Will  you  not 
go  back  through  the  Intervening  years  to 
that  day  when  the  politicians  of  the  two 
sections  had  wrought  their  work  of  disuinicn 
and  view  the  situation  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  southern  soldier?  Then  you  can  realize 
what  Grant  did.  The  southern  soldiers  faced 
then  the  choice  and  only  the  choice  of  fight- 
ing with  their  States  to  repel  invasion  or  cf 
jBtelng  the  Invaders  of  their  homes.  They 
bad  not  originated  the  Idea  of  secession.  It 
was  dedved  in  this  Chamber  first  in  1811 
by  Mr.  Quincy,  of  Massach\isetts.  These 
statements  are  not  made  either  in  criticism 
or  apology.  They  are  Just  facts — facts  which 
constitute  the  historical  background  aj:d 
make  understandable  the  psycholcgy  cf  the 
South  and  the  Importance  of  what  Grant  did. 
The  first  representative  assembly  to  declare 
the  right  of  a  State  to  Judge  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  to  act  upon  Its  Independent,  sov- 
ereign Judgment  was  the  Hartford  conven- 
tion, held  m  1814. 


Mr.  Wlnthrop.  of  Massacbvisetts,  whom  the 
people  of  that  State  sent  to  the  seat  of  the 
great  Webster,  redeclared  this  right  J;ist  16 
years  before  the  Southern  States  seceded. 

In  1843  it  was  declared  by  a  group  of  north- 
ern statesmen.    I  quote: 

"We  hesitate  not  to  say  that  annexation 
(of  Texas)  effected  by  any  act  or  proceedings 
of  the  Federal  Government  or  any  of  Us  de- 
partments would  be  identical  with  dissolu- 
tion. •  •  •  Not  only  inevitably  result 
In  dissolution  of  the  Union  but  fully  to  Justify 
it.  and  we  not  only  assert  that  the  people  of 
the  free  States  ought  not  to  submit  to  this 
but  we  say  with  confidence  they  would  not 
submit  to  it." 

The  States  represented  by  these  gentle- 
men did  not  secede,  probably  because  it  was 
beginning  to  become  evident  then  that  the 
section  of  which  they  were  a  part  was  com- 
ing into  control  of  the  Federal  Government. 
But  they  did  declare  the  identical  doctrine 
of  the  southern  secessionists,  for  the  putting 
Into  execution  of  which  Southern  States  17 
years  later  were  invaded  and  ravaged  b/  the 
States  which  these  gentlemen  represented  at 
the  time  they  signed  this  declaration.  This 
address  was  signed  by  John  Quincy  Adams, 
ex-President  of  the  United  States;  Seth  M. 
Gates,  of  New  York;  William  Slade.  of  Ver- 
mont; William  Calhoun,  of  Massachusetts; 
Joshua  R.  Glddings,  of  Ohio;  Sherlock  J. 
Andrews,  of  Ohio;  Nathaniel  B.  Borden,  of 
Massachusetts;  Thomas  C.  Chittenden,  of  New 
York;  John  Mattocks,  of  Vermont;  Christo- 
pher Morgan,  of  New  York;  Joshua  M.  How- 
ard— probably  J.  M.  Howard — of  Michigan: 
Victory  Blrdseye,  of  New  York;  Hlland  Hall, 
of  Vermont,  all  Members  of  the  National  Con- 
gress at  the  time  they  signed  the  address. 
This  was  the  historical  background. 

The  SPEAxn  pro  tempore.  The  time  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired 

Mr.  HuDGSPETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  colleague  be  given  10 
minutes  more. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  asks  unanimous  consent 
that  his  colleague  may  have  an  additional 
10  minutes.  Is  there  objection?  [After  a 
pause.)    The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  SxTMNKRS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Confederate  soldiers  were  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  they  sought  no  conquest  nor  the 
exercise  of  coercion.  They  sought  only  to 
withdraw  from  the  Northern  States,  between 
which  and  themselves  there  had  developed 
unending  bitterness  and  controversy,  only  the 
right  of  self-determination  and  self-govern- 
ment. They  sought  only  to  exercise  a  right 
which  northern  men  had  often  declared  to 
exist,  and  for  which  declaration  no  northern 
statesman  had  ever  been  repudiated  by  his 
constituency.  I  mean  no  offense.  These 
things  may  be  observed  not  only  from  the 
southern  but  from  the  general  viewpoint. 

Down  upon  the  South  came  the  host  of  the 
North  with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the 
torch  in  the  other,  for  such  are  the  instru- 
ments of  war.  The  flag  of  this  host  was  the 
flag  of  the  Nation,  the  selfsame  flag  to  which 
in  the  late  war  these  old  soldiers  made  the 
supreme  contribution.  When  they  made  It 
there  were  upon  their  bodies  the  scars  In- 
flicted in  the  name  of  that  flag.  In  Its  name 
as  fair  a  land  as  ever  the  sun  shone  on,  their 
own,  their  native  land,  had  been  made 
desolate. 

When  the  fortunes  ot  war  had  written  Its 
decree  against  them,  that  flag  waved  over 
their  country  the  emblem  of  conquest  and 
suppression.  Beneath  that  flag  the  carpet- 
bagger, the  agent  and  representative  of  the 
National  Government,  pillaged  this  people  in 
safe  protection.  No  conunisslon  of  restora- 
tion had  ever  borne  to  them  the  spirit  of 
helpful  human  sympathy  to  build  again  in 
the  ravaged  theater  of  war. 

The  hand  of  the  Federal  Government  when 
extended  In  their  direction  held  no  bounty,  it 


was  the  hand  of  the  tax  gatherer,  by  the 
authority  and  power  of  that  flag  enforcing 
contributions  from  their  poverty  for  these 
who  had  brought  to  them  a  visitation  of 
death  and  a  Judgment  of  subjugation. 

In  a  senre  they  had  been  ostracized,  and 
for  years  after  the  Civil  War  traitor  and  trea- 
son had  been  the  characterization  which 
many  of  those  who  presumed  to  speak  the 
Nation's  voice  uttered  with  reference  to 
them;  and  yet,  when  the  Nation  called.  I 
saw  these  old  soldiers  flght  their  way  through 
these  barriers,  bringing  with  them  all  they 
had,  their  money  and  their  young  men,  bone 
of  their  bone  and  blood  of  their  blood,  to  lay 
upon  the  altar  of  the  National  Government. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  claim  for  them 
no  merit  which  I  am  not  willing  to  concede 
to  the  Union  soldier;  and  in  that  statement, 
which  I  make  without  reservation,  I  pay  to 
the  Union  soldier  the  highest  compliment 
which  lies  within  the  possibility  of  my  com- 
mand of  words.  The  very  qualities  which 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  do  this  would 
have  made  It  impossible  If  Grant,  instead  of 
doing  as  he  did  at  Appomattox,  had  reversed 
his  conduct,  and  if  he  had  failed  in  his  pro- 
tection of  Lee  In  that  tragic  hour  in  the 
Nation's  life  when  passion  sat  In  the  seat  of 
Justice  and  Lee,  the  idol  of  the  South,  had 
been  Judicially  murdered. 

I  do  not  want  to  speak  extravagantly  of 
General  Grant  on  this  occasion.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  claim  for  him  the  major  part 
of  the  credit  for  the  attitude  which  the 
South  siistains  toward  the  National  Govern- 
ment. The  southern  people  and  the  north- 
ern people  have  wrought  the  situation;  but 
I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  declare  that 
General  Grant  preserved  for  us  the  possi- 
bility of  doing  that  in  this  generation.  No- 
body will  charge  me  with  being  sectional 
or  intensely  partisan,  but  as  I  search  my 
own  heart  I  declare  it  to  be  my  deliberate 
Judgment  that  if,  in  addition  to  what  had 
been  done  to  the  South  in  the  name  of 
the  National  Government,  Grant  had  not 
In  its  name  done  as  he  did  at  the  time 
of  the  svurender  and  the  things  had  been 
done  which  Grant  prevented,  the  great- 
grandsons  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  would 
have  been  in  the  Nation,  but  not  of  It. 
That    Is    my   deliberate    Judgment. 

I  am  gratefiU  to  General  Grant  not  only 
for  what  he  did  for  my  people  of  the 
South,  but  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  pre- 
serving for  me  and  my  people  the  possi- 
bility of  feeling  toward  our  Nation  as  we 
feel  today.  That  was  his  great  service.  He 
preserved  that  possibility.  I  want  my  peo- 
ple of  the  South  to  see  him,  and  I  want 
the  Nation  to  see  him  in  the  great  crisis, 
sublimely  magnificent  In  his  humanity,  in 
his  understanding,  in  his  sense  of  Justice, 
and  In  his  dauntless  coxu'age. 

And  may  I  not  be  pardoned  if  I  confess 
gratification  that  Incidentally  we  are  brought 
to  where  a  close-up  view  of  the  old  soldiers 
of  the  South  may  be  had,  where,  from  their 
viewpoint,  the  vision  may  run  back  through 
the  years  of  conflict  and  reconstruction,  and 
we  may  see  them  when  the  Nation  called 
breaking  through  the  entanglements  of 
wrongs  Inflicted,  and  wrongs  imagined,  of 
conflicting  sentiments  and  dark  uncertainty. 
Into  the  clear  light  of  a  newborn  national 
patriotism,  bringing  In  their  hands  the  re- 
sources of  the  South  and  about  them  the 
fighting  men  of  the  South.     [Applause.) 

Some  day  some  man  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  who  comes  from  the  Northland, 
with  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  and  the  courage 
of  Grant,  will  stand  In  his  place  here  and 
will  tell  the  world  of  the  obscured  facts 
of  history  which  place  the  soldiers  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  as  such,  high  among 
the  world's  patriots  and  heroes.  We  of  both 
sections  have  too  long  hidden  the  clarifying 
and  prejudice-eradicating  facta  behind  the 


curtain  of  sectionalism.  One  people  we 
were,  one  people  we  are  and  ever  shall  be, 
led  at  one  time  by  circumstances  Into  a 
great  tragedy  and  placed  In  that  conflict  by 
the  accident  of /environment  upon  the  sides 
which  we  respectively  occupied.     [  Applause.  | 

The  Spe-\ker  pro  tempore.  The  time  of 
the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  may  pro- 
ceed for  two  minutes. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  asks  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  may  proceed  for  two  minutes. 
Is  there  objection?  [After  a  pause.)  The 
Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  SuMNERS  of  Texas.  How  different  might 
have  been  the  story,  gentlemen,  If  Gen- 
eral Grant  at  Appomatox,  instead  of  apply- 
ing the  balm  of  sympathy,  a  sort  of  first-aid 
to  the  terrible  woimds  of  mind  and  soul,  more 
terrible  In  some  respects  than  their  wounds 
of  body,  had  driven  the  dagger  of  humiliation 
Into  the  souls  of  those  men  who  felt  then 
that  they  had  sought  to  act  within  their 
rights  and  had  been  Invaded  and  pillaged  emd 
coerced  by  the  North,  for  exercising  a  right 
which  many  of  the  northern  leaders  had 
often  asserted  and  threatened  to  resort  to. 

How  differently  might  have  been  the  story 
If  General  Grant  had  not  held  back  those  who 
sought  to  reach  the  person  of  Lee,  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  and  others  of  Confederate  service 
and  fame,  until  the  sense  of  Justice  of  the 
North  could  break  away  from  the  grip  of 
prejudice  which  the  war  had  fastened  upon 
both  sections. 

As  President  Grant  was  the  victim  of  evil 
times  and  cf  evil  men,  but  as  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Federal  Army  he  saved  the  States 
from  political  dlsimlon,  and  then  by  his  mag- 
nanimity and  courage  he  made  It  possible  for 
us,  for  you,  the  sons  of  Union  soldiers,  and 
for  us,  sons  of  Confederate  soldiers,  and  for 
our  fathers,  to  form  now  so  solid  a  Union 
among  ourselves,  In  purpose,  In  sympathy,  In 
mutual  Interest,  in  common  love  for  a  com- 
mon country  and  a  common  fiag  that  no  sec- 
tional discord  can  ever  again  reach  through 
even  to  test  the  strength  of  the  Federal  com- 
pact. This  Is  glory  enough  and  service 
enough  for  any  man. 

As  the  son  of  a  Confederate  soldier,  proud 
of  the  service  and  the  sacrifice  of  his  father, 
as  one  who  believes  himself  to  be  a  patriot 
through  whose  patriotism  there  runs  no  line 
of  sectional  cleavage,  with  gratitude  for  the 
service  which  General  Grant  rendered  to  our 
common  country,  with  gratitude  for  his  mag- 
nanimity to  my  people  of  the  South  in  the 
hour  of  their  darkest  distress,  and  for  his 
protection  of  them  in  the  hour  of  their 
utter  helplessness,  I  have  asked  the  privilege 
of  making  this  statement  on  this  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  General  Grant.  [Loud  ap- 
plause, the  Members  rising.) 
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Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  any  man  who  has  had  the  il- 
lusion that  our  first  hne  of  defense  was 
the  British  Navy,  or  the  navy  of  any 
other  foreign  country,  certainly  has  had 


that  illusion  dissipated  in  the  last  few 
days,  with  the  battle  of  Crete,  in  which 
the  air  force  of  Germany  almost  de- 
stroyed a  large  portion  of  the  Briti^ 
Navy,  and  in  the  battle  of  the  Atlantic, 
in  which  the  British  Air  Force  destroyed 
Germany's  most  powerful  battleship,  the 
Bismarck. 

The  people  I  represent  are  disturbed 
over  the  fact  that  our  first  line  of  defense, 
which  is  our  air  force,  is  suffering  as  a 
result  of  strikes  in  our  defense  indus- 
tries. They  are  worried  over  the  fact 
that  our  program  of  national  defense  is 
being  slowed  down  by  these  strikes.  I  re- 
ceived this  morning  a  letter  from  Gover- 
nor Johnson,  of  Mississippi,  a  former 
Member  of  this  House,  in  which  he  asks 
why  something  is  not  done  about  these 
"damn  Communists." 

Governor  Johnson  further  says: 

Why  should  my  child,  who  Is  only  21  years 
of  age,  be  taken  into  the  Army  to  do  the 
menial  labor  necessary  about  the  camps  and 
to  drill  and  do  everything  else  that  a  private 
has  to  do  for  821  per  month,  when  many  of 
the  defense  workers,  that  is,  men  who  are 
working  on  defense  projects,  are  striking  and 
Interfering  with  other  jjeople  working  on 
defense  programs?  I  think  they  are  the 
worst  enemies  that  we  have. 

Any  man  who  interferes  with  the  Govern- 
ment's projects  to  defend  itself  Is  a  traitor. 
The  failure  of  the  Government  to  control  such 
situations  is  injuring  the  morale  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  I  am  astonished  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  will  not  control 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Governor  John- 
son expresses  the  views  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  people  of  Mississippi. 
Every  Member  of  the  House  knows  that  I 
have  done  everything  I  could  to  stop 
these  communistic  activities  in  our  de- 
fense industries. 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD 
TRIBUNE 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Raymond  L.  Hoadley.  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  May  29,  1941: 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May 

29,1941) 
Pleas  to  Union  Fail  To  Release  Potash  Sup- 
PLT — Califobnia  Strike,  Now  in  Eleventh 
Week,  Threatens  Needed  Navt  Sxjpplies 

(By  Raymond  L.  Hoadley) 
Despite  xugent  appeals  from  Sidney  Hill- 
man,  Codlrector  of  the  Office  of  Production 
Management,    and    other    defense    of&clals. 


neither  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  nor 
industrial  defense  plants  have  been  able  to 
secure  much-needed  chemicals  from  the 
strike-bound  Trona.  Calif.,  plant  of  the  Amer- 
ican Potash  &  Chemical  Co.  The  strike,  now 
to  its  eleventh  week,  was  certified  as  a  defense 
strike  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Frances  Perkins 
to  the  National  Mediation  Beard  on  April  29. 
Meanwhile  all  efforts  to  persuade  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  Mine.  Mill, 
and  Smelter  Workers'  Unlcn  at  Trona  to  per- 
mit the  removal  cf  defense  material  on  hand 
at  the  plant  have  been  unavaiUug. 

The  naval  laboratory,  it  was  learned  yester- 
day, needs  40  tons  of  potassium  chloride, 
chemical  grade,  for  confidential  use.  Ameri- 
can Potash  is  the  only  American  company 
making  this  material  and  naval  officials  first 
took  up  the  matter  with  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management  about  a  month  ago.  The 
union  also  has  refused  to  release  a  large 
quantity  of  borax  and  boric  acid  requested 
by  Corning  Glass  Works.  Corning.  N.  Y.,  mak- 
ers of  optical  products,  radio  insulators,  and 
other  defense  articles,  while  Maj-wood  Chemi- 
cal Co..  Maywood.  N.  J.,  has  made  repeated 
appeals  to  Government  officials  for  lithium 
salts — essential  In  the  manufacttire  of  sub- 
marine storage  batteries — of  which  American 
Potash  ti  Chemical  Is  the  sole  source  of 
supply. 

DELAWARE   CORPORATION 

The  Trona  Co.  makes  a  number  of  chemi- 
cals directly  associated  with  defense  and  Is 
one  of  the  country's  largest  producers  of 
borax,  boric  acid,  and  potash.  It  Is  a  Dela- 
ware corporation,  largely  owned  by  a  syndi- 
cate of  Dutch  and  English  bankers,  whose 
holdings  are  understood  to  be  Impounded 
because  of  the  war. 

The  C.  I.  O.  union  was  recognized  last 
December  as  the  bargaining  unit  for  the  com- 
pany's 1.200  employees,  and  subsequently  a 
list  of  proposals  were  submitted  to  the 
management  which  Included  a  closed  shop, 
preferential  hiring,  unilateral  arbitration  of 
grievances,  right  to  strike  during  the  life  of 
the  contract,  and  a  wage  scale  ranging  from 
$1  to  $1.50  an  hour. 

The  company,  in  turn,  offered  to  ralae 
wages  from  62  >  2  cents  an  hour  for  Mexican 
and  67  cents  for  white  common  labor  to 
75  cents  for  both,  while  the  mechanics'  and 
machinists'  pay  was  changed  from  $105  to 
$1.15  an  hour.  The  latter  rate,  company 
officials  say,  is  the  same  amount  demanded 
by  west  coast  shipyard  machinists  now  on 
strike.  The  strike  was  called  on  March  14, 
with  the  closed  shop  and  preferential  hiring 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  principal  Issues 
In  dispute. 

Besides  the  United  States  Conciliation 
Service,  the  Mediation  Board  was  brought  In 
to  settle  the  strike.  Both  sides  were  called 
to  Washington  from  April  29  to  May  3  for 
conferences  and  a  mediation  panel  Is  still 
attempting  to  end  the  dispute. 

VERIFICATION     REQUIRED 

When  the  strike  started  the  company  had 
on  hand  a  2-month  supply  of  borax.  1 
month's  supply  of  boric  acid,  and  stocks  of 
chemical  potash  and  lithium  salts.  In  reply 
to  the  requests  of  defense  officials  that  some 
of  these  materials  be  released  for  armament 
and  aid-Britain  purposes.  It  Is  understood 
the  union  replied  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  any  cargo  be  released  unless 
the  union  Is  fully  satisfied  of  the  defense 
need  and  that  any  representations  would  not 
be  accepted  without  verification  of  the  evi- 
dence tendered,  regardless  of  Its  source. 

Dies  committee  representatives  have  as- 
serted that  they  have  "uncontrovertible 
proof"  William  Gatley.  a  union  leader  In  this 
prolonged  tie-up.  Is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  Representative  Jos  Starnes. 
Democrat,  of  Alabama,  exhibited  in  the 
House  on  Monday  photostatic  copies  of  al- 
leged Communist,  registration  books  con- 
taining  Mr.   Gatley's    name.     Mr.   Stasnxs 
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charged  at  that  time  that  the  Btrike  wajs 
being  carried  on  under  Communist  Influ- 
eoce.  He  assailed  Beid  Robinson,  head  of 
the  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill,  and 
Smelter  Workers,  and  Robert  Lamson,  who 
appeared  t>e(ore  the  mediation  board  for  the 
strikers,  and  warned  that  "we  are  confronted 
with  organized  treason  masquerading  under 
the  giUse  of  certain  C.  I.  O.  unions."  He 
termed  the  strike  "a  case  of  sabotage  of  our 
national-defense  program." 

Maywood  Chemical  Co.  takes  the  entire 
lithium  salt  output  of  American  Potash  & 
Chemical  Co.  In  answer  to  an  Inquiry  yes- 
terday concerning  the  strike,  M.  J.  Hartung. 
vice  president  of  Maywood.  said,  'If  we  had 
those  salts  it  would  very  much  speed  up  com- 
pletion of  substantial  armament  orders,  for 
whose  shipmtot  both  the  British  and  Navy 
offlcials  are  pressing."  Pointing  out  that 
there  is  no  other  p'ace  to  get  thtB  material, 
Mr.  Flartung  said  tnat  the  strike  was  "delay- 
ing and  slowing  uj/'  these  defense  and  export 
orders,  whose  nature  he  declined  to  disclose. 
In  the  case  of  the  Coming  Glass  Works,  it 
was  learned  that  three  of  six  melting  \mlts 
producing  boroslllcate  glasses  were  shut  down 
2  weeks  ago.  throwing  several  hundred  em- 
ployees out  of  work.  The  three  other  units, 
through  cooperation  of  priority  officials  in 
O.  P.  M.  and  other  borax  makers,  have  been 
kept  in  operation  on  a  wide  range  of  defense 
products,  including  gage  glasses,  chemical 
ware  for  the  medical  departments  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  explosion-resisting  globes 
for  ship  and  submarine  lighting,  running 
lights  for  the  Navy,  Coast  Guard,  and  aircraft. 
Material  supplies  are  low  and  should  one  or 
more  of  these  units  be  forced  to  cloee  down  it 
wciild  take  from  3  to  8  weeks  to  get  them 
back  In  operation. 

The  shortage  of  bulk  supplies  of  borax  due 
to  the  strike  is  becoming  more  acute  generally 
In  the  glass  Industry,  according  to  the  Amer- 
ican Glass  Review.  McKee  Glass  Co..  of 
Jeaunette.  Pa.,  is  cited  by  the  authoritative 
trade  magazine  as  one  of  the  plants  with 
defense  orders  that  may  have  to  close  down. 
Other  companies  mentioned  as  reporting  a 
shortage  are  Macbeth-Evans  Co.,  Charlerol, 
Pa.;  Kopp  Glass,  Swlssvale,  Pa.;  Anchor  Hock- 
ing Glass,  Lancaster,  Ohio,  and  Consolidated 
Lamp  h  Glass.  Coraopolis,  Pa.  Kimble  Glass 
Co..  Vlneland.  N.  J..  Is  reported  as  another 
company  with  defense  orders  that  has  felt  the 
ahortage. 
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Mr.  DAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  further 
emphasis  of  the  spirit  of  intolerance 
which  is  growing  in  the  Nation  by  threats 
of  our  actual  Involvement  in  war,  al- 
ready inspired  articles  are  appearing 
which  reflect  the  acute  division  of  our 
people.  We  have  millions  of  good  Amer- 
icans descended  from  foreign  stocks  of 
various  kinds  and  they  are  just  as  good 
citizens  as  others  who  would  reflect  upon 
them  cruelly  if  we  are  to  become  involved 
In  war.  Many  of  us  recall  the  bitterness 
of  1917  and  1918  when  prejudice  ran 
rampant. 


Can  It  be  possible  that  anyone  would 
seriously  suggest  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  such  organizations  as  the  America 
Rrst  Committee  and  Keep  America  Out 
of  War  Committee  should  be  scrutinized 
and  perhaps  interned  by  Federal  inves- 
tigators? Can  it  be  possible  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  such  organizations  as 
Federal  Union  which  openly  advocates 
the  overthrow  of  our  Constitution  and  a 
a  imion  now  with  foreign  nations  will  be 
unmolested  if  war  comes  while  prejudiced 
oflQclals  will  inflict  their  venom  on  patri- 
otic organizations  which  are  opposed  to 
war  and  actively  support  our  present 
form  of  government  and  our  free  Ameri- 
can institutions? 

Many  will  be  shocked  to  know  that 
plans  are  being  considered  to  intern  mil- 
lions of  good  Americans  and  in  this  con- 
nection we  call  attention  to  the  following 
article  appearing  in  the  May  issue  of  this 
year  in  the  magazine  the  Living  Age, 
written  by  Stephen  Naft: 

(From  the  Living  Age  of  May  19411 

WHOM  WILL  THE  UNITED  STATES  UTTERN? 

(By  Stephen  Naft) 

Infinitely  more  complex  problems  of  in- 
ternal defense  will  confront  the  United 
States  if  it  enters  the  war  than  It  faced 
during  World  War  No.  1.  Chief  among  these 
problems  will  be  that  of  internment  of 
individuals  hostile  to  American  Interven- 
tion once  they  have  been  apprehended,  which 
may  not  be  so  simple  a  task.  In  1917-18. 
on  the  one  hand  there  were  certain  abuses 
In  the  internment  procedure  followed,  while 
on  the  other  there  was  also  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sabotage  committed  by  aliens 
who  should  not  have  been  at  large.  The 
problem  of  locating  dangerous  aliens,  or 
those  potentially  dangerous,  and  the  various 
measures  that  should  be  taken  to  guard 
against  sabotage  is  one  of  vast  complication. 
Common  sense  dictates  that  mob  action  and 
antlallen  hysteria  must  be  prevented,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  Is  obvious  that  a  serious 
outbreak  of  Industrial  sabotage  could  nul- 
lify America's  war  effort  and  win  the  strug- 
gle for  Germany, 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  World  War  No. 
1  was  a  war  of  nations,  and  that  so  far  as 
the  problem  of  aliens  was  concerned  agents 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  had  only  to 
maintain  surveillance  over  German  nationals 
in  this  country;  the  number  of  German- 
Austrlans,  Bulgarians,  and  Turks  in  the 
United  States  during  that  period  was  negli- 
gible. The  present  war,  however,  is  not  one 
of  nations  alone.  It  Is  a  war  of  conflicting 
ideologies,  and  the  potential  enemies  of  this 
country  cannot  be  easily  ranged  according 
to  their  national  allegiances.  There  are,  for 
example,  a  certain  number  of  American  citi- 
zens who,  consciously  or  otherwise,  are  ene- 
mies of  the  democratic  status  quo,  and  some 
of  these  are  thlid-generation  Americans.  In 
other  words,  the  ideological  loyalties  and 
enmities  in  this  world  revolution  are  a  much 
more  potent  factor  In  the  situation  than 
that  of  mere  national  loyalties. 

In  point  of  fact,  there  are  only  6,000.000 
persons  classified  as  aliens  In  this  country. 
But  there  are  approximately  12,600,000  for- 
eign-bom residents  here,  many  of  whom  con- 
tinue to  live  In  their  ovra  native,  transplanted 
environment,  and  millions  of  them  read 
newspapers  (and  propaganda  publications) 
published  in  their  own  languages  and  printed 
here.  For  many  of  them.  American  citizen- 
ship has  meant  no  more  than  handing  over 
•5  to  a  clerk  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
that  txaa  representing  Insxirance  against 
deportation. 

According  to  the  last  published  census 
(1930).  the  total  niunber  of  Individuals  In 


the  United  States  classified  as  "white,  for- 
eign stock"  was  nearly  39.000,000.  It  should 
be  noted  that  in  "white  foreign  stock,"  the 
Census  Bureau  Includes  tho6e  Individuals  of 
American  birth,  one  or  both  of  whose  par- 
ents are  foreign  bom.  Of  this  total,  6.873,000 
originated  from  Germany,  with  1,609,(XX)  In- 
dividuals of  German  birth,  and  4,547,000 
originated  from  Italy,  of  whom  1,790,0(X)  were 
born  in  Italy.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  United 
States  cannot  consider,  in  the  event  of  war, 
interning  some  11,500,0(X)  persons  of  "foreign 
stock"  or,  for  that  matter,  even  the  3,400,000 
individuals  who  were  born  in  Axis  Nations, 
although  that  is  precisely  what  has  been  done 
by  all  of  the  present  belligerents,  even  m 
the  case  of  naturalized  citizens. 

By  reason  of  our  number  of  aliens,  and  of 
naturalized  subjects  of  Axis  Nations,  the  task 
of  the  United  States,  should  the  necessity  of 
interning  them  arise.  wUl  be  a  more  arduous 
one  than  in  any  of  the  nations  now  at  war. 
There  is  no  simple  mechanical  or  statistical 
operation  by  which  the  Federal  Government 
could  put  all  enemy  aliens  behind  barbed 
wire;  even  If  It  were  feasible,  the  resxilt  would 
be  both  grossly  unjust  and  Inefficient.  By  far 
the  majority  of  American-born  individuals 
here  of  German  and  Italian  stock  are  inter- 
ested only  In  earning  a  better  living  than 
they  were  able  to  in  the  countries  of  their 
origin;  that  holds  true  also  of  the  foreign- 
born  Germans  and.  particularly,  of  forelgn- 
\Krm  Italians.  Only  a  small  percentage  of 
this  fraction  of  the  population  Is  Interested 
In  politics.  The  fact  Is  that  a  substantial 
number  of  the  Italian  and  German  Immi- 
grants In  the  United  States  are  mors  de- 
termined and  fanatical  enemies  of  the  Fascist 
reglpaes  in  their  native  lands  than  are  some 
native-born  Americans  who,  until  recently, 
freely  expressed  the  belief  that  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  were  public  benefactors  In  their 
respective  countries. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  few  Jewish 
Immigrants  from  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Czechoslovakia  would  represent  any  threat 
to  a  United  States  at  war  with  the  Axis.  Of 
all  the  Inhabitants  here  of  foreign  stock,  only 
the  few  thousand  Japanese  can  be  regarded 
as  loyal  in  a  body  to  their  ruler.  Except  In 
their  case,  consequently,  the  question  of  loy- 
alty to  the  United  States  must  be  studied 
independently  of  geographical  origin  and 
naturalization  documents. 

It  Is  not  alarmist  exaggeration  to  say  that, 
should  war  come  to  the  United  States,  the 
danger  from  enemies  from  within  will  be 
considerably  greater  than  during  the  last 
war— and  In  the  latter  period,  there  was 
certainly  no  lack  of  sabotage  committed  by 
agents  of  the  Central  Powers.  To  take  a 
sensational  case:  During  the  night  of  July 
30,  1916  (more  than  8  months  before  Ameri- 
can entry  into  the  war),  most  of  the  residents 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  were  awakened 
by  the  explosion  of  2.000,000  pounds  of  dyna- 
mite on  Black  Tom  Island,  in  New  York  Har- 
bor; the  detonation  was  heard  as  far  away 
as  Camden  and  Philadelphia.  Every  window 
in  Jersey  City  was  shattered,  as  were  most 
of  those  in  downtown  Manhattan  and  Brook- 
lyn. Damages  were  estimated  at  $14,000,000. 
That  German  agents  were  responsible  for 
this  gigantic  act  of  sabotage  was  the  finding 
of  the  German  Mixed  Claims  Commission 
which,  in  1939,  awarded  damages  to  American 
plaintiffs. 

There  were  hundreds  of  other,  less  spec- 
tacular, acts  of  sabotage  both  before  and 
after  Black  Tom.  Repeatedly,  sticks  of  dyna- 
mite, equipped  with  detonating  fuses,  were 
uncovered  aboard  American  cargo  ships  car- 
rying war  supplies  to  the  Allies.  Explosions 
destroyed  parts  of  the  Du  Pont  powder  plants 
In  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  and  the  Her- 
cules Powder  Works  and  the  Atlas  Powder 
Mixing  Plant  were  razed  by  sabotage.  That 
these  acts  of  destruction  were  planned  and 
executed  by  German  agents — while  this  Na- 


tion was  still  at  peace — was  eventually 
proved  by  seiziire  of  correspondence  between 
the  agents  responsible.  Dr.  Helnrich  Albert, 
commercial  attach^  of  the  German  Embassy 
at  Washington,  and  the  notorious  Capt.  Karl 
Boy-Ed,  the  German  naval  attach*.  British 
agents  found  documents  lost  by  the  Irre- 
pressible Franz  von  Papen  then  military 
attach*  at  Washington  and  Mexico  City,  dis- 
closing sums  paid  to  enemy  agents  and  the 
sabotage  assignments  given  to  them.  The 
United  States  Government  found  evidence 
proving  conclusively  that  German  agents  were 
plottmg  to  blow  up  the  main  locks  of  the 
Welland  Canal,  connecting  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Ontario,  through  which  munitions  were 
carried  from  this  country  to  Canada. 

Most  of  the  agents  who  committed  or 
planned  this  sabotage  acted  solely  for  rea- 
sons of  the  monetary  reward.  But  the  situa- 
tion that  may  now  confront  the  United  States 
Is  more  serious.  For  every  hired  saboteur 
active  here  during  World  War  I,  there  will  be 
at  least  dozens  of  scores  of  voluntary,  enthu- 
siastic saboteurs  who  will  act  from  what  they 
regard  as  their  principles  and  convictions, 
and  who  will  be  less  likely  than  hired  sabo- 
teurs to  reveal  their  accomplices.  If  caught. 
The  estimate  has  been  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  agents  that  there  are  be- 
tween 20,000  and  50,000  determined  Nazis 
and  non-German  pro-Nazis  in  America,  who 
are  expected  to  attack  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  Whatever  their  actual  num- 
ber may  be,  it  is  clear  that  they  belong  to 
all  nationalities,  that  some  of  them  are  native 
Americans  who  will  work  either  out  of 
sympathy  with  totalitarian  ideals  or  because 
Inspired  by  hatred  of  England. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  F.  B.  I.  is  In 
possession  of  a  fairly  accurate  list  of  the  most 
active  and  fanatic  Nazis  in  this  country. 
Many  of  them,  incredibly  enough,  have  re- 
vealed themselves  by  open  display  of  swas- 
tikas, by  the  wearing  of  Storm  Trooper  uni- 
forms (before  that  was  forbidden  in  some 
States),  and  by  their  attendance  at  various 
Nazi  camps  In  the  United  States,  Others 
belong  to  organizations — whose  names  are 
almost  all  prefixed  by  "American" — that 
ostensibly  stage  demonstrations  of  "harmless 
sports" — these  take  the  form  of  target  prac- 
tice, group  Instruction  In  the  handling  of 
explosives,  night  hikes  which  stage  mock 
guerilla  warfare,  etc.  Lists  of  such  organiza- 
tions have  been  published  many  times  since 
their  first  enumeration  last  year  In  the  buUe- 
tlons  of  the  Committee  for  Cultural  Freedom 
and  in  various  volumes  on  the  "fifth  column" 
In  America — some  of  which  admittedly  are 
worthless  pulp  productions.  The  entire  list 
of  such  groups  would  occupy  more  pages  than 
space  permits,  but  t3rpical  among  them  are 
such  organizations  as  the  American  Nation- 
alist Party,  the  American  Nationalist  Labor 
Party,  the  Deutsche  Frontkampferschaft 
(German  Front  Fighters),  the  Deutsch- 
Amerlkanischer  Zentralbund,  Deutscher 
Kulturkampf  Bund,  German-American  Civic 
Association,  German-American  Citizens  Alli- 
ance, German  League  of  Honor  in  America, 
Institute  of  Germans  Living  Abroad,  I^ichs- 
krleger  Bund,  etc,  etc.  In  addition  to  these 
groups,  which  do  not  deny  their  Nazi  aUe- 
glance.  there  are  various  lesser  societies  which 
are  either  openly  Nazi  or  which  disguise  thefr 
allegiance  by  half-hearted  measures.  Typical 
of  these  groups  are  the  League  of  Sudeten 
Germans  in  America,  the  Steel  Helmets, 
Friends  of  New  Germany,  the  One  Hundred 
Percent  American  Organization.  Swastika 
League  of  America,  the  Ludendorff  Bund,  the 
Von  Mackensen  Drill  Korps,  Loyal  Aryan 
Christians,  and  so  on.  Some  of  these  groups 
serve  as  a  "front"  for  pro-Nazi  associations 
operating  In  secret. 

There  Is  a  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
lists  and  other  data  of  the  F.  B.  I.  are  now 
sufficiently  complete  that  leaders  In  the  more 
dangerous  of  these  groups  could  be  Interned 
before  they  might  execute  large-scale  sabo- 
tage, although  it  Is  true  that  there  already 


have  been  a  number  of  explosions  and  fires 
of  decidedly  suspicious  origin.  Other  "can- 
didates for  Internment,"  as  it  were,  would 
certainly  be  found  by  the  F.  B.  I.  among 
the  editors  and  contributors  to  various  Nazi 
and  Fascist  newspapers  and  weeklies  In  the 
United  States. 

The  various  groups  in  America  of  Fascist 
Italians,  whose  activities  even  now  are  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  F.  B.  I.  as  well  as  to 
State,  municipal,  and  county  aut^-crities,  are 
organized  along  much  the  same  lines  as  the 
Nazis.  There  are  a  large  number  of  pro- 
Fascist  organizations  here  which  only  differ 
In  the  degree  of  their  militancy— for  example, 
the  Clrcolo  Morgantlni,  Circolo  Rossonl  (Rcs- 
eoni,  a  former  I.  W.  W.  leader  In  the  United 
States,  and  publisher  of  a  syndicalist  weekly 
in  New  York.  Is  now  a  member  of  Mussolinis 
cabinet).  Dopolavoro  Dux,  Circolo  Nazlonale 
Impero,  Llctcr  Federation,  etc.  Several  radio 
stations  In  this  countrj',  among  them  WOV 
In  New  York  and  \^'MEX  and  WCOP  In  Bos- 
ton, for  a  considerable  time  had  Fascist 
broadcpsts,  and  If  war  comes,  such  speakers  as 
Negri,  Neri,  Capozzucchl,  Forno,  Garofalo, 
Cammarota-Cammi,  Scottl,  Guidl,  Glannan- 
tonio,  Galluccl,  and  a  few  others  will  doubt- 
less be  silenced  by  one  or  another  means, 
(These  speakers  and  their  activities  were  the 
subject  of  a  study  by  the  American  Council 
on  Public  Affairs,  published  last  year.) 

Until  recently  there  was  a  tendency  to  re- 
gard Italian  Fascists  in  this  country  as  po- 
tentially less  dangerous  than  their  Nazi 
equivalents.  There  are  indications  that  this 
view.  In  official  quarters.  Is  undergoing  a 
marked  change.  It  is  recognized  that  Fascist 
agents  here  may  be  less  experienced  in  ter- 
rorist acts  and  in  sabotage  methods  than 
Nazi  agents,  but  certainly  recruits  in  consid- 
erable number  could  be  found  in  the  Italian 
gangster  underworld  here 

The  two  large  Italian-language  dallies  In 
this  country,  II  Progresso  Italo-Americano 
and  the  Corrlere  d'ltalla,  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  about  100.000,  have  supported 
the  aggressive  policies  of  the  Axis,  although 
they  no  longer  declare  themselves  openly 
Fascist.  The  publisher,  Generoso  Pope,  a 
member  of  Tammany,  succeeds  In  the  aston- 
ishing feat  of  supporting  Mr,  Roosevelt  on 
one  hand  and  Mussolini  and  Hitler  on  the 
other.  If  the  United  States  enters  the  war 
Pope  will  certainly  declare  that  he  is  for 
America  first,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Amer- 
ica First  organization.  That  metamorphosis 
was  performed  during  the  last  war  by  the 
New  Yorker  Staatszeltung,  which  was  rabidly 
pro-German  until  America  entered  the  war, 
when  overnight  it  plumped  for  the  Allies. 

In  the  Spanish  colony  In  the  United  States 
there  is  very  little  allegiance  to  the  regime 
of  the  Spanish  Fascists,  or  Falangists.  There 
Is  a  minimum  of  pro-Franco  feeling  among 
Latin  Americans  in  the  United  States,  prob- 
ably none  among  the  Puerto  Ricans,  and 
certainly  not  much  among  native-born  Span- 
iards in  this  country.  The  few  active 
Falangists  can  be  easily  traced  by  their  asso- 
ciation or  connections  with  the  several 
Falangist  publications  in  this  country,  among 
them  the  Cara  al  Sol. 

Officials  who  will  decide  who  is  to  be  m- 
terned  will  be  compelled.  In  the  event  of  war, 
to  consider  with  some  seriousness  the  ranks 
of  those  of  Irish  birth,  or  descent,  who  are 
followers  of  Father  Coughlln.  The  latter.  It 
will  be  recalled,  vigorously  defended  those 
members  of  the  Christian  Front  In  New  York 
City  who  last  year  were  arrested  for  theft  of 
firearms  stolen  from  armories.  Their  leader, 
a  German  Nazi,  committed  suicide  before 
their  acquittal. 

The  question  will  arise.  Inevitably,  what 
Americans  of  native  birth  might  be  regarded 
as  dangerous  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
In  the  case  of  war.  Britain  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  Intern  those  of  her  nationals  who 
are  Fascist  sympathizers,  among  them  Sir 
Oswald  Mosley  and  his  followers.    It  la  to  Ix 


expected  that  this  Government  will  adopt 
the  view — as  In  the  last  war— that  discre- 
tion dictates  the  Isolation  of  some  Ameri- 
cans. Leaders  of  outspoken  American  Fas- 
cist organizations  upon  whom  the  eye  of  the 
Federal  authorities  will  faU.  will  certainly 
Include  such  Individuals  as  Lawrence  Denny, 
the  "theoretician  of  American  fascism,"  MaJ. 
Gen.  VanHom  Moseley,  George  Deatherage. 
James  True,  Dudley  Pierrepont  Gilbert. 
George  W.  Christians,  Robert  Edmondson. 
William  Dudley  Pelley,  chief  of  the  Silver 
Shirts;  Joseph  E.  McWlUiams.  leader  of  the 
Christian  MobUizers;  Gerald  Winrod.  who 
publishes  the  Defender,  and  Charles  Hudson, 
who  publishes  America  In  Danger.  Theie 
are  other  "super-patriots"  of  the  same  pre- 
dilection for  fascism  who  Issue  pamphlets 
arguing  for  fascism  who  Issue  pamphlets 
arguing  that  the  President.  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
and  most  high  offlcials  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  all  "fifth  columnists."  and  kin- 
dred fictions.  While  some  of  their  members 
are  well-meaning  peopie  who  are  not  fully 
aware  of  the  objectives  they  support,  the 
rank  and  file  of  such  organizations  as  the 
America  First  Committee,  Keep  America  Out 
of  War  Committee,  and  particularly  the 
Communist-controlled  American  Peace  Mo- 
bilization Committee  and  the  Yanks  Are 
Not  Coming  Committee  wUl  be  scrutinized 
by  Federal  investigators. 

There  are  other  elements  which,  although 
now  professing  violent  opposition  to  the  Nazi 
and  Fascist  regimes,  might  prove  even  more 
of  a  menace  to  the  Nation's  war  effort  than 
many  more  outspoken  opponents  of  this 
Government.  These  are  the  Communists, 
the  third  totalitarian  group.  They  are.  of 
course,  opposed  to  all  aid  to  the  democracies 
at  war.  and  in  their  propaganda  they  demand 
the  stoppage  of  all  American  aid  to  the 
belligerents,  which  at  present  means  Britain. 
If  we  go  to  war.  the  Communists'  propaganda 
will  doubtless  be  suppressed,  as  it  now  has 
been  in  England.  Moreover,  the  F.  B.  I.  Is 
well  aware  that  many  Communists  are  active 
In  the  C.  I.  O.  unions  whose  members  are  at 
work  on  defense  contracts,  and  that  some  of 
these  Communists  may  be  expected  to  obey 
Implicitly  Moscow  orders  to  hamper  this 
work.  Representative  Makttn  Dies,  whose 
record  for  accuracy  Is  not  Impeccable,  re- 
cently estimated  that  about  8.0(X)  Nazis  are 
employed  In  direct  or  subsidiary  war  indus- 
tries in  the  Middle  West.  It  is  recognized 
at  Washington  that  whUe  Communist  work- 
ers belonging  to  the  C.  I.  O.  might  not  com- 
mit sabotage  more  serious  than  Intermittent 
sit-down  strikes,  the  Nazi  workers  (most  of 
whom  are  naturalized  citizens)  would  not 
shrink  from  direct  acts  of  destruction. 
There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  F.  B.  I. 
knows  where  every  one  of  these  Nazi  workers 
Is  employed  and  where  he   (or  she)  resides. 

The  United  States  has  experienced  one 
world  war,  and  there  Is  at  least  surface  evi- 
dence that  a  few  lessons  have  been  learned. 
If  the  country  declares  war.  past  history  has 
shown  what  measures  may  be  adopted 
against  indiscriminate  antlallen  hysteria. 
Even  In  the  World  War.  the  Government  was 
able  to  distinguish  not  only  between  friends 
and  enemies  at  home,  but  also  between  dan. 
gerous  and  harmless  nationals  of  enemy 
countries.  Perhaps  too  much  credence  at 
that  time  was  given  by  the  Secret  Service  to 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  anonymous  or 
signed  denunciations  from  private  citizens 
of  Individuals  suspected  of  espionage.  Spy 
hunts  became  a  national  pastime,  and  too 
often  were  undertaken  by  private  citizens 
only  for  purposes  of  venting  their  personal 
animosity.  A  letter  written  recently  by  At- 
torney General  John  J.  Bennett,  of  New 
York,  to  Gov.  Herbert  Lehman  suggests  that. 
If  war  comes,  better  Judgment  may  be  exer- 
cised than  was  the  case  almost  a  quarter 
centtiry  ago. 

"We  have  many  letters  listing  as  sub- 
versive  groups,   every  German  society   and 
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bualneflB  organization  In  the  State.  Others 
complain  that  Amerlcan-bom  sons  of  nat- 
uraliaed  Germans  are  permitted  to  serve  in 


their  products.  "IlJe  Government  obliges  by 
boosting  loan  values  on  the  principal  crops. 
Presently  the  laborers  will  be  able   to  say 
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gods  they  worshiped  ^r  the  chance  to  get  to 
America  and  be  free. 


Our  Bunker  Hill  can  never  be  east  of 
the  Atlantic. 


the  matter  of  its  location  there  was  the 
fullest  cooDeiation  between  the  offlriAi.*: 
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buslneflB  orgaxilzatlon  In  the  State.  Otlien 
complain  that  Ameiican-bom  sons  of  nat« 
urallzed  Oeimans  are  permitted  to  serve  In 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  Many 
are  patently  spuricxis  and  were  designed 
clearly  to  Impress  lis  with  the  knowledge  and 
the  detective  sklU  of  the  writers. 

"The  hysteria  that  was  generated  during 
the  laat  war  with  its  injustice  and  its  ln< 
juries  to  American  methods  Is  still  vivid  In 
our  memories.  It  should  not  be  permitted  to 
spring  up  again." 


ActioB  OB  the  Home  Front 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

or  wncoNsm 
IN  TBX  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTA'llVES 


Thursday.  May  29. 1941 


KDITORIAL   FROM   THE   CHILTON    (WIS.) 
TIMES-JOURNAL 


Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chil- 
ton Times- Journal,  published  in  the  city 
of  QUlton.  Wis.,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Wil- 
Uam  McHale.  has  for  many  years  main- 
tained a  courageous  and  enlightening 
editorial  policy  that  has  truly  reflected 
the  thought  and  attitude  of  the  great 
rank  and  file  of  our  people. 

In  its  issue  of  May  22  appears  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Action  on  the  Home 
Front."  I  consider  this  editorial  exceed- 
ingly thought-provoking  and  one  which 
should  have  the  widest  distribution.  I 
am  pleased  to  incorporate  this  editorial 
as  part  of  these  remarks. 

I  From  the  Chilton  (Wis.)   Times- Journal  of 
May  23,  1941] 

ACTION  ON  THZ  HOMZ  rHONT 

It  must  strike  the  thinking  people  of  this 
country  as  a  strange  paradox  to  read  the 
voluminous  news  stories  and  hear  the  unend- 
ing radio  dlscxisslons  dealing  with  the  gravity 
of  the  crisis  which  the  Nation  faces  and  read 
and  hear,  on  the  other  hand,  about  the  num- 
ber of  strikes  that  are  holding  up  the  pre- 
paredness program.  One  Is  compelled  to 
wonder  whether  the  Internal  situation  does 
not  hold  a  threat  almost  as  grievous  as  that 
from  outside.  For  unless  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  especially  employers  and  em- 
ployees, can  get  together  and  place  the  coun- 
try's welfare  above  individual  profits  and 
wages,  our  Nation  faces  dark  days. 

We  have  been  faced  with  an  emergency 
now  for  a  year,  but  no  definite  labor  policy 
has  been  laid  down.  The  great  majority  of 
strikes  are  based  on  demands  for  higher 
wages.  In  most  cases  the  arbitration  of  them 
consists  simply  in  granting  part  or  all  of  the 
wage  Increase  asked.  Last  week  the  National 
Mediation  Board  granted  the  entire  wage  de- 
mand made  by  an  auto  union  against  Gen- 
eral Motors.  With  the  Government  agency 
sympathetic  to  the  union's  demand,  there 
was  nothing  General  Motors  could  do  but 
accept.  As  most  of  the  defense  contracts 
are  on  a  cost-plus  basis,  the  bill  for  this  vast 
wage  Increase  will  be  passed  on  to  the  tax- 
payers. The  action  sets  the  stage  for  siml- 
Itx  demands  in  other  plants  and  probably 
for  futxire  demands  by  that  partictilar  xmlon. 

The  wage  increases  are  reflected  In  increas- 
ing costs  of  manufacturers.  The  fanners 
realise  this  and  they  want  better  prices  lor 


their  products.  The  Government  obliges  by 
boosting  loan  values  on  the  principal  crops. 
Presently  the  laborers  will  be  able  to  say 
that  the  cost  of  living  Is  going  up  and  may 
xise  that  as  the  reason  for  a  further  wage  in- 
crease.   And  so  the  splraling  process  goes. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  workingmen  of  America  to  assimae  from 
the  strike  epidemic  that  their  patriotism  Is 
measured  by  wage  doUars.  The  great  majority 
of  the  workers  are,  without  a  doubt,  as  ready 
to  do  their  part  and  make  sacrifices  for  the 
defense  of  their  country  as  any  other  section 
of  the  population.  Employers  also  have  evi- 
denced a  willingness  to  do  their  share  on  a 
moderate  profit  basis.  An3rway  the  income 
tax  will  practically  confiscate  large  profits. 

Why  this  lack  of  harmony  and  teamwork  at 
a  time  when  this  country  should  be  united 
and  devoted  religiously  to  the  Job  of  build- 
ing the  kind  of  defense  that  we  are  so  cap- 
able of  buildhig?  The  answer  is  politics. 
Labor  is  powerful  at  the  polls.  No  political 
party  wants  to  antagonize  the  workers,  even 
at  this  critical  time  when  production  delays 
threaten  to  ImperU  the  Nation's  safety. 

It  is  a  time  when  we  need  leadership  that 
will  place  the  national  welfare  above  poll- 
tics,  leadership  that  will  Junk  consideration 
of  future  votes  to  insure  our  future  right  to 
vote. 

What  Is  needed  Is  so  obvious  that  the  man 
In  the  street  can  see  It.  The  people  are 
aware  of  the  Nation's  peril  from  within  as 
well  as  from  without,  notwithstanding  the 
slrupy  words  we  hear  about  all  being  weU. 
They  are  waiting  for  someone  who  has  the 
vision  and  oovirage  to  speak  out  against  the 
sordid  dollar  bickering.  They  will  rally  to 
the  support  of  such  a  leader,  and  It  is  a  pretty 
safe  guess  that  with  them  will  be  the  ma- 
jority of  Industrial  workers,  that  great  body 
of  men  who  would  welcome  a  check  on  the 
wave  of  wildcat  strikes. 

To  the  casual  observer  It  would  seem  that 
a  small  group  of  radical  labor  leaders  have 
the  Government  hypnotized  Into  believing 
that  they  express  the  will  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  workers.  If  someone  In  authority 
could  forget  politics  long  enough  to  challenge 
this,  he  likely  would  be  surprised  at  the  re- 
sponse from  all  sections  of  the  population. 

We  tried  to  cure  the  depression  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  borrowing  and  spending, 
and  it  didn't  work.  We  are  trying  to  pro- 
mote a  defense  program  by  pacifying  agi- 
tators with  a  wage  increase  as  often  as  they 
ask  for  It,  and  It  isn't  working  and  won't 
work.  It  Is  time  that  we  realized  appease- 
ment at  home  may  be  as  disastrous  as  ap- 
peasement abroad.  It  Is  time  for  action  on 
the  home  front,  time  to  adjourn  domestic 
bickering  and  unite  to  meet  the  foreign 
threat. 


Worse  Than  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  29,  1941 


■DITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE 


Blr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
OBD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  by 
Roy  li.  Smith,  editor  of  the  Christian 


Advocate,    ofiBcial    publication    of    the 
Methodist  Church: 

[From  the   Christian   Advocate  of   May   29, 
1941] 

WORSE    THAN    WAB 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  It  said  these 
days  that  "there  are  some  things  worse  than 
war."    And  the  statement  is  true. 

The  destruction  of  cities,  the  Impoverish- 
ment of  populations,  the  tlnklng  of  ships,  the 
sacking  of  libraries  and  art  galleries,  and  the 
waste  of  natiiral  resources  during  the  last  2 
years  have  combined  to  total  the  most  stag- 
gering losses  the  race  has  ever  known. 

In  other  wirs  the  soldiers  at  the  front  have 
bled  and  died.  The  conflict  has  been  between 
armed  forces,  prepared  for  the  struggle.  But 
In  this  present  horror,  little  chUdren,  the 
aged,  the  defenseless  and  helpless  civilians 
have  all  been  in  the  front  lines.  The  number 
of  casualties  among  the  unarmed  forces,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Balkan  cam- 
paign, have  been  greater  than  among  the 
armed  forces. 

It  Is  beyond  the  power  of  the  human  mind 
to  compute  the  terrible  record  of  hunger,  dis- 
ease, sufferings,  fears,  and  tragedy  which  the 
war  has  written.  The  physical  energy  that 
has  been  consimied  Is  wlthbut  estimate.  But 
even  when  all  the  agony  and  tears  have  been 
reckoned,  and  when  all  the  losses  of  property 
have  been  accounted  for  It  must  still  b« 
admitted  that  there  are  other  evils  more  evil 
than  the  deaths  of  men  on  the  battlefleld 
and  the  destruction  of  great  and  beautiful 
cities. 

According  to  the  Christian  Interpretation  of 
life,  there  is  no  greater  wrong  than  the  de- 
bauchery of  the  human  sovil.  Because  we 
believe  that  man  Is  made  in  the  Image  of  God 
we  also  believe  that  any  debasement  of  hu- 
manity Is  a  crime  against  the  divine  plan. 

To  plant  hatreds  In  the  hiunan  heart  which 
corrode  away  the  godliness  of  man  is  to 
work  a  worse  havoc  than  to  Infect  his  body 
with  a  virulent  disease.  To  turn  nation 
against  nation  and  race  against  race  Is  to 
multiply  the  woes  of  the  world  and  postpone 
the  dawn  of  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  for  a 
thousand  years.  It  is  to  build  barriers  higher 
than  the  Andes,  and  separate  men  by  gulfs 
more  Impassable  than  any  known  sea. 

Nothing  is  dearer  to  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  than  himian  liberty  and  freedom 
The  long  history  of  our  faith,  reaching  back 
almost  twenty  centuries,  has  been  one  un- 
remitting struggle  for  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  be  the  master  of  his  own  soul 
Much  worse  than  death  Is  the  enslavement 
of  a  soul  that  has  the  mint-mark  of  divinity. 

Nothing  can  be  more  repugnant  to  the 
Christian  conscience  than  to  surrender  the 
right  to  worship  God  In  the  pure  air  of  free- 
dom. Nothing  is  more  contradictory  of 
Christian  idealism  than  life  which  is  dictated 
In  Its  every  aspect  by  a  state  which  acknowl- 
edges no  authority  higher  than  Its  own. 

"Blessed  are  the  pure  In  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God."  our  Master  said,  and  the 
whole  Christian  enterprise  has  proceeded 
upon  the  principle  that  purity  of  heart  and 
cleanness  of  soul  Is  the  goal  toward  which 
all  childien  of  God  must  strive.  To  fill  the 
souls  of  men  with  the  lust  to  kUl.  to  stamp 
out  all  humanitarian  sympathies,  to  order 
hordes  of  men  by  the  millions  to  kill  and  to 
destroy  Is  to  brutalize  the  most  glorious 
creature  God  ever  created. 

The  glory  of  ova  American  clvUlzatlon  has 
appeared  In  the  opportunity  It  has  accorded 
to  all  men  to  choose  their  own  life  work, 
their  own  form  of  worship,  their  ovm  inter- 
ests, and  their  own  political  principles.  In 
spite  of  our  failures  to  establish  Justice  In  aU 
Its  forms  and  to  provide  privilege  on  an 
entirely  equitable  basis,  our  success  in  these 
directions  has  caused  the  exploited  and  the 
depressed  of  all  the  world  to  turn  longing 
eyes  in  our  direction  and  pray  to  whatever 
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gods  they  worshiped  for  the  chance  to  get  to 
America  and  be  free. 

To  sequester  property,  to  dlcUte  to  free 
men  how  and  where  they  shall  work,  to  for- 
bid youth  the  right  to  marry  and  rear  clill- 
dren.  to  spend  the  accumulated  treasure  of 
a  nation,  to  transforkn  men  of  liberty  and 
training  into  cogs  lik  the  machine  of  the 
state,  to  ration  men's  food,  to  prostitute  aU 
the  human  resources  of  a  nation  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  machinery  of  destruction — this 
Is  worse  than  war. 


Everything  that  th^ 
enjoys  as  a  benefit  of 
uct  of  the  administ 
organized  governmen 
ment  is  to  destroy 
has  protected  us  th 
of  those  rights  with 


by  the  fact  of  our  crjeation  at  the  hands  of 
God. 

To  weaken  the  conlfidence  of  men  in  the 
plighted  word  of  their  government,  to  un- 


dermine the  faith  of 


of  military  necessity, 
for  men  to  believe  In 
tutlons  of  their  own 
manity  to  lose  faith  i 


modern  civilized  man 
ivilization  is  the  prod- 
tion  of  life  through 
To  destroy  govem- 

|e  very  institution  that 
far  In  the  enjoyment 

hlch  we  were  endowed 


men  In  the  righteous- 


ness and  virtue  of  thcise  who  rule  over  them, 
to  betray  sacred  trusts  under  the  authority 


to  make  it  impossible 

the  most  sacred  insti- 

maklng.  to  cause  hu- 

Itself  and  its  capacity 


to  govern  itself  in  riehteo\isness  and  equity 
Is  to  sin  against  the  iTace  far  more  grievously 
than  when  we  kill  men's  bodies. 

The  Christian  faithL  of  all  the  great  ethnic 
religions  of  the  world,  looks  for  the  golden 
age  of  hiunanlty  to  Icome  sometime  In  the 
future.  It  Is  the  orjly  great  world  religion 
that  does  not  turn  tljie  eyes  of  men  back  to 
a  glory  that  is  gone.  Christians  for  1.900 
years  have  prayed,  imder  the  Instructions  of 
their  Master,  "Thy  kingdom  come."  Oxir 
eyes  are  on  the  future. 

To  destroy  the  hopes  of  men  and  to  send 
them  back  to  welter  and  blood  in  utter  de- 
spair is  worse  than  mere  killing  and  burning. 
To  cause  them  to  locie  faith  in  the  power  of 
rlghteousnes  to  trliimph,  and  In  the  siu-vlval 
value  of  goodness.  Is  to  destroy  the  fountains 
of  greatness  and  glory. 

To  transform  a  i^atlon  of  peace-loving, 
sober,  kindly  people  jlnto  a  mass  of  hating, 
imprecating,  bombing;,  vengeful,  frenzied,  and 
fanatical  individuals  is  worse  than  snuffing 
out  their  lives  and  leaving  their  bones  to 
whiten  unburled  on  battlefields. 

Terrible  as  are  thel  sins  of  the  aggressors. 
It  has  always  been  true  that  the  most  fiendish 
fighter  drags  the  bravest  and  the  worthiest 
down  to  his  level,  pecause  he  bombs  our 
hospitals  we  bomb  his.  Because  he  torpedoes 
hospital  ships  flying  pin-  flag  we  drop  Incen- 
diary bombs  on  the  jresidentlal  areas  of  his 
cities.  Because  he  descends  to  bestiality  we 
undertake  to  subdue  plm  by  greater  ferocity. 

It  Is  perfectly  true  that  there  are  other 
things  that  are  worse  than  war,  and.  In  the 
words  of  Dr.  Harry  lEmerson  Posdlck,  "war 
produces  every  one  of'  them." — R.  L.  8. 


The  Croakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  WILUAM 


or  ICANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENT ATIVE3 


Thursday, 


May  29,  1941 


LAMBERT  SON 


Mr. 
cheer  up;  it's  to  be 

There  really  is 
•cared  stifiF. 

LXXXVn — Apt) 


P.  UMBERTSON 


Mr.     Speaker, 
a  Jolly  war. 
{uch  a  thing  as  being 
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Our  Bunker  Hill  can  never  be  east  of 
the  Atlantic. 

It  is  flattering  Hitler  too  much  to  em- 
phasize civilian  defense. 

The  Chief  has  his  new-made  chance  to 
show  courage  with  labor  in  defense. 

Well  bet  Adolf  never  crosses  our  dead- 
line if  we  don't  cross  it  ourselves. 

The  ability  of  the  Queen's  fleet  and 
planes  to  run  down  the  Bismarck  is  re- 
freshing. 

A  continued  militEint  opposition  to  war 
will  help  the  President  to  keep  his  prom- 
ise. 

Reducing  W.  P.  A.  one-third  and  tri- 
pling war  production  is  in  line  with  our 
new  social  gains. 

We  are  not  going  to  have  unity  for  war 
over  there  until  we  declare  it  in  the  dem- 
ocratic way. 

If  we  are  going  to  command  respect  for 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  we  must  not  stick 
our  necks  out  too  far. 

The  next  thing  for  unity  will  be  radio 
censorship,  and  even  before  an  overt  act 
is  committed  against  us. 

If  Lindbergh  had  lied  about  what  he 
was  privileged  to  see  in  Germany,  he 
would  now  be  at  the  head  of  our  air  forces. 

We  agree  completely  with  the  message 
In  that  the  wider  the  Nazi  land  effort  the 
greater  the  danger  to  themselves. 

If  we  hold  our  fire  until  we  see  the 
whites  of  their  eyes,  there  is  a  big  chance 
that  there  won't  be  any  eyes  there. 

Corwin  Hatfield,  of  Vermillion,  writes 
not  to  shed  salty  tears  over  "the  silenced 
peoples  of  Europe."  for  they  are  used  to  it. 

One  thing  we  didn't  like  about  Wood- 
row  Wilson  as  President  was  that  he 
talked  too  much.  That  is  the  cause  of 
most  fist  fights. 

Franklin  Roosevelt's  fear  of  Hitler,  of 
course,  helps  him  to  increase  his  own 
authority  and  to  demand  of  his  subjects 
that  they  "take  loyal  part  from  this  mo- 
ment forward." 


Aviation  and  the  Future  Welfare  of 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  VIKGINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  29.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH. 
OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  afternoon  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
have  participated  in  the  appropriate  and 
largely  attended  exercises  incident  to  for- 
mal ground  breaking  for  the  municipal 
airport  for  the  city  of  Cimaberland.  Md. 

This  project.  Just  now  getting  under 
way.  will  cost  more  than  $2,000,000.  and 
when  completed  will  give  that  trading 
territory  one  of  the  finest  commercial  air- 
ports in  the  country. 

The  p<»t  itself  is  located  on  the  West 
Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac  River.    In 


the  matter  of  Its  location  there  was  the 
fullest  coopeiation  between  the  officials 
of  the  sister  States.  Such  splendid  un- 
derstanding is  particularly  important  In 
this  ever-enlarging  field  of  aeronautics. 
My  address  on  this  occasion  follows: 
The  Ufeblood  of  a  nation  Is  its  trade. 
To  exist  at  all  it  must  produce  and  sell 
its  produce  or  Its  people  die.  To  become 
great  It  must  create  markets  for  its  pro- 
duction both  within  and  without  Its  bor- 
ders. Even  in  the  midst  of  war  only  a 
nation  In  its  death  throes  would  fall  to 
prepare  for  peace  and  peaceful  trade  That 
preparation  may  go  no  further  than  or- 
ganized thinking  by  groups  of  experts.  It 
may  extend  to  the  approved  continuance 
of  commercial  activities,  carefully  selected 
for  their  post-war  values.  This  is  true  to- 
day In  both  England  and  Germany.  It  is 
true  to  an  even  greater  extent  here  in  the 
United  States  since  we  are  yet  so  much 
less  involved  and  hampered  by  war  activity. 
One  lesson  that  the  present  war  has 
taught  us — a  lesson  that  our  airmen  have 
been  trying  to  pound  Into  our  heads  for  a 
long  time — is  that  the  future  of  world  trade 
is  Inexorably  boimd  up  with  the  development 
of  flying.  Tlie  nation  that  has  the  best 
and  the  most  planes,  the  best  and  the  most 
highly  trained  pilots,  the  best  and  most  In- 
genious designers,  laboratory  technicians, 
and  productive  capacity  will,  at  that  time, 
be  in  a  favored  position.  But  many  other 
factors  wiU  enter  Into  the  problem.  There 
must,  above  all  else,  be  the  national  ability 
for  long-range  vision  In  a  field  that  Is  so 
new  to  the  thinking  of  the  average  citizen 
that  he  can  only  be  educated  to  it  over  a 
period  of  years. 

AIKPOKTS   AKX   MAIN  STSEXTS  Or   AVIATION 

Thi3  airport  that  we  are  dedicating  today 
Is  a  symbol  of  what  Is  ahead.  An  airport 
is  the  Main  Street  of  aviation.  Without 
it  there  can  be  no  flying.  To  the  city 
that  pKissesses  It.  It  becomes  the  focus  of 
radiating  lines  of  communication  with  other 
cities,  other  States,  other  cotintries.  Through 
It  the  city  has  extended  Its  clrctimference 
of  living  into  the  far  reaches  of  the  earth. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  other  means  of 
transportation  but  for  the  time  element. 
Aviation  has  shrunk  the  earth  to  miniature 
dimensions.  It  has  ended  all  normal  con- 
ceptions of  isolation.  We  have  been  told 
a  great  deal  lately  of  the  dangers  to  the 
United  States  In  terms  of  flying  time — that 
our  great  metropolitan  areas  are  within  easy 
bombing  range  of  such  and  such  a  place; 
that  otu"  oceans  no  longer  protect  us.  If 
this  is  true  in  time  of  national  emergency — 
and  It  Is  bitterly  true— then  It  will  be 
equally  true  in  another  sense  when  there 
Is  nothing  to  fear  from  the  skies  above  us. 
The  nations  now  engaged  in  the  cyclonic 
struggle  abroad,  because  of  the  sacriflces 
the^  have  made — in  manpower,  money,  and 
commerce — will  be  all  the  more  Intent  on 
reconstituting  themselves  In  the  markets 
beyond  their  borders.  They  wUl  have  de- 
veloped aerial  equipment  and  trained  pilots 
to  an  extent  that  wlU  give  them  immediate 
reason  to  make  use  of  these  resources  in 
swiftly  gaining  those  markets.  They  wlU 
do  everything  possible  to  win  In  that  new 
battle  of  commerce. 

WZ    BTCrST    BT7IL0    GREAT    AIR    rUCCTS 

And  If  we  are  not  awake  then  to  the 
new  necessity.  If  we  do  not  plan  ahead  for 
It  now,  we  will  be  left  very  far  to  the  rear 
of  the  proce^uion.  There  was  a  time  In 
otu-  history  wben  otir  foreign  commerce  was 
melting  away  before  our  eyes,  because  we 
had  no  real  merchant  marine  comparable 
to  that  of  other  countries.  We  were  an  In- 
fant In  world  affairs,  but  we  had  the  native 
shrewdness  to  realize  what  we  needed — ships 
and  more  ships,  the   best  and  the  fleetest 
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powlble.  We  built  them,  and  the  racing 
clippers  went  out  across  the  world,  under 
their  clouds  of  canvas,  to  put  the  United 
States  Into  the  bead  of  the  procession. 

We  have  been  slow  to  recognize  new  Inter- 
national developments  too  many  times  In 
the  past,  but  we  cannot  be  slow  this  time. 
We  can  no  longer  satisfy  ourselves  by  com- 
placent regard  of  our  riches  at  home.  To  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before,  we  are  a 
part  of  the  world  economy.  We  reflect  Its 
rising  and  falling  curves  with  terrible  rapid- 
ity. The  balance  of  our  foreign  trade  Is  prac- 
tically always  now  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss.  Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  we 
must  do  what  our  forbears  did  and  send  our 
winged  clippers  searching  the  earth  for  the 
trade  that  will  keep  us  lusty  and  growing. 

We  were  10  years  late  In  beginning  to  try 
our  wings  In  foreign  air  after  the  last  war. 
Germany,  England.  Holland,  and  France  were 
that  much  ahead  of  us  when  we  entered  the 
field.  But  we  have  made  up  for  lost  time. 
W«  have  today  the  greatest  flag  service  abroad 
In  the  world — 46,000  route  miles.  We  circle 
the  .southern  half  of  the  hemisphere,  cross 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  tap  the  Hebrides  and 
the  China  coast.  But  that  is  only  a  bare 
start.  With  the  secret  plans  on  the  factory 
drawing  boards  now — no  mere  draftsman's 
dream,  but  ships  ready  to  l;ap  into  the  air 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  built,  we  can  emulate 
the  story  of  those  magnificent,  tough  clip- 
pers of  old  and  maintain  ourselves  at  the 
heud  of  the  procession.  But  it  will  not  be 
too  easy  even  then. 

A   MILUON  nLOTS  TO  BE  USED 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  facts  in  the 
picture  Is  the  number  of  highly  trained  pilots 
we  will  have  available.  In  January  1939  we 
had  Just  short  of  23.000  certificated  civilian 
airmen.  By  July  1,  this  year,  we  will  have 
100.000.  That  does  not  include  the  thousands 
of  Army  and  Navy  filers  who  will  come  from 
the  service  schools.  The  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  total  will  number  a  million.  These 
men  are  keen,  young,  eager.  In  love  with  their 
profession.  They  are  among  the  world's 
finest  They  will  want  jobs — they  will  not 
be  content  to  go  into  offices  and  factories  as 
groundlings,  not  after  living  so  long  in  the 
freedom  of  the  sky.  If  we  are  farsighted 
and  intelligent,  they  will  not  have  to — we 
shall  need  them  for  o\ir  urgent  business  else- 
where. They  will  take  the  place  of  the  clip- 
per crews  of  the  older  days  and  will  bring 
home  cargoes  of  treasure  from  far  places. 

And  there  will  be  need  of  others  among 
them  to  carry  our  domestic  cargoes  here  at 
home.  The  air  transport  Industry  here  has 
Just  begun.  In  1240.  It  flew  1,264.468.615  pas- 
senger miles.  But  at  that  it  carried  only 
about  1  percent  of  our  population.  The 
amount  of  air  express  and  mall  loading  was 
infinitesimal. 

-ALL  MAIL  CASaOD    8T    AIR 

Let  me  give  you  a  look  into  what  Is  ahead. 
All  first-class  mail  carried  by  air — at  a  cost 
to  the  Oovemment  much  less  than  is  now 
being  paid.  You'll  put  an  ordinary  3-cent 
stamp  on  your  letters  and  they'll  go  by  air. 
All  the  lighter  cargo  flying,  with  time  cut  so 
materially  and  cargo  planes  so  increased  in 
slae  and  carrying  capacity  that  the  cost  there 
will  be  no  higher  than  it  now  is  by  rail. 
Passenger  rates  as  low  as  2  cents  a  mile — 
the  present  rail  rates — because  of  the  larger 
and  more  efficient  planes  and  the  tremendous 
Increase  in  numbers  of  people  flying.  The 
family  plane  as  cheap,  as  common,  and  as  safe 
and  easy  to  operate  as  the  family  fUrver. 
Startling?    Yes — but  entirely  provable. 

That  is  where  this  airport  of  yours  takes  Its 
place.  I  have  called  it  the  main  nreet  of 
aviation.  It  is  Just  that.  For  the  aviation 
of  the  future,  we  must  have  many  thousands 
of  airports,  large  and  small,  military  ar.d  com- 
mercial, and  private.  Every  one  we  build  now, 
when  they  are  so  vitally  necessary  to  om 
defense,  ia  a  dollar  put  Into  the  bank  of  that 
future. 


What  do  we  have  now?  Increasing  traffic 
problems.  Increasing  safety  problems.  About 
2,300  landing  fields  of  all  types,  ranging  from 
those  that  are  little  better  than  farm  pastures 
to  a  handfxil  with  the  finest  nmways,  light- 
ing, control,  and  other  vital  equipment.  It 
has  taken  a  long  time  to  make  the  country 
realize  how  badly  we  need  to  Improve  and 
extend  this  airport  system.  We  should  have 
1,500  more — not  10  years  frc«n  now  but  within 
the  next  2  or  3.  Not  any  old  fields,  but 
planned,  built,  and  managed  on  the  basis  of 
the  ships  that  the  factories  will  be  turning 
out  before  we  know  it. 

AIB    TRAmC    SHOWS    BIG    INCREASE 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  un- 
der which  the  national  airport  program  is 
handled,  in  1940  offered  to  Congress  a  long- 
range  plan.  It  had  watched  commercial  air 
traffic  increase  136  percent  between  July  1938 
and  Decemt>er  of  last  year.  It  had  seen  the 
rapidly  mounting  certification  of  pilots  as 
the  civilian  pilot-training  program  did  its 
work.  On  top  of  all  this,  following  the  course 
of  the  emergency,  it  saw  the  military  forces, 
to  take  care  of  their  expansion,  move  into  over 
100  of  the  best  fields.  It  seems  hard  to  be- 
lieve, but  while  all  this  was  taking  place  the 
number  of  usable  airports  decreased  by  33. 

Because  of  these  facts,  action  was  impera- 
tive. Last  October  Congress  appropriated 
$40,000,000,  of  the  nearly  $600,000,000  the 
C.  A.  A.  bad  estimated  as  the  cost  of  its  plan, 
to  be  used  for  Improvement  or  construction 
of  not  more  than  250  fields  necessary  for 
defense.  This  program  is  well  under  way  at 
nearly  200  sites.  The  sites  were  selected  after 
conferences  between  the  Secretaries  of  War, 
Navy,  and  Commerce.  Most  of  them,  for 
strategic  reasons,  are  concentrated  around  the 
perimeter  of  the  country.  For  the  next  fiscal 
year  a  bill  now  before  a  conference  committee 
of  the  Senate  and  House  will  give  the  C.  A.  A. 
an  additional  $94,000,000  to  continue  and 
expand  this  defense  program. 

IMPROVED  AIRP03TS  MtJST  BE  BUILT 

We  have  been  extremely  fortunate  in  all 
this,  that  as  one  good  result  of  the  depres- 
sion the  make-work  program  for  the  idle 
Included  another  $2(X).000.000  spent  on  air- 
ports. That  has  been  our  backlog  in  the  work 
now  going  on.  But  all  of  it  adds  up  to  a 
fraction  of  what  we  will  have  to  do.  The 
time  will  come,  and  come  before  we  realize  it, 
when  every  city  of  any  size  will  not  have  one 
airport,  but  a  series  of  them,  designed  for 
different  purposes  and  different  classes  of 
planes.  The  private  fields  will  be  planned  for 
safe  and  convenient  pleasure  and  tourist 
flying;  the  military  planes,  fast  and  difficult 
to  handle,  will  keep  to  their  own  areas;  the 
air  liners  will,  like  the  ship  in  Kipling's  poem, 
a  "lady"  who  will  mage  her  more  leisurely 
landings  on  spacious,  obstruction-free  ports. 
This  division  of  purpose  will  be  effective  not 
only  for  efficiency  but  for  safety  as  well. 

Because  the  defense  motive  is  so  completely 
uppermost  in  our  minds  now,  we  are  liable 
to  forget  that  what  we  are  buUdlng  will  be 
commercially  valuable  after  the  emergency 
has  passed.  But  it  is,  as  I  have  said  before, 
only  a  beginning.  The  time  must  come  when 
every  city  and  town  has  overnight  mall  serv- 
ice, coast  to  coast.  When  the  air  liners  come 
into  every  city  of  a  size  to  Justify  their  stops 
on  an  economic  basis,  and  the  smaller  com- 
munities receive  air-mail  pick-up  and  feeder- 
line  service  suitable  to  their  needs.  When 
you  can  take  the  family  plane  and  fly  off  to 
yo\ir  favorite  air  park  for  a  week  end  of  fish- 
ing, even  though  it  is  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
Or  take  a  transport  on  a  round-the-world 
cruise  of  a  couple  of  weeks  as  casually  as  you 
took  a  steamer  trip  before  the  war. 

ALL   WILL   PBOnr  FT  AVIATION 

That  Is  why  you  are  dedicating  this  airport 
today.  You  are  taking  the  first  step  for  your 
city  Into  active  participation  in  the  air  age. 
Every  one  of  you   will  benefit  by   it — the 


butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick  maker 
will  prosper  from  this  new  freedom  of  com- 
munication. And  that  freedom  will  bring 
other  freedoms  with  it  and  a  new  and  greater 
growth  for  the  democracy  we  are  now  defend- 
ing.   The  wings  of  the  eagle  grow  strong. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  VARIOUS  NEWSPAPERS 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  death  of  Gutzon  Borglum 
March  6,  1941,  called  forth  a  most  re- 
markable outpouring  of  editorial  tributes 
to  his  life  and  work.  Since  the  last 
years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the 
shrine  of  democracy,  the  great  Ameri- 
can memorial  at  Mount  Rushmore,  in 
which  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Con- 
gress, it  is  appropriate  that  portions  of 
those  tributes  should  be  preserved  in  the 
Record.  Accordingly,  under  permission 
given  by  the  House  on  the  day  of  Mr. 
Borglum 's  death,  I  offer  the  following 
excerpts : 

[From  the  McLaughlin  (S.  Dak.)  Messenger] 

A    PRODUCT    OF   THE    WEST 

Borglum,  the  great  sculptor  is  dead.  His 
carving  in  granite  on  majestic  Mount  Rush- 
more,  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  will 
endure  until  the  dawn  of  doom.  Gutzon 
Borglum  was  a  product  of  the  West.  He  was 
born  In  what  Is  now  the  State  of  Idaho, 
where  the  border  meets  Utah.  His  father 
came  from  Denmark,  a  refugee  following  the 
Prussian  War  of  1864.  Borglum  as  a  youth 
displayed  talent  for  art.  His  father  sent  hlra 
to  the  Thorvaldsen  Royal  Academy  in  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  where  he  received  his  ini- 
tial training  in  marble.  Following,  he  studied 
in  Paris  and  other  art  centers  of  the  world. 
He  came  to  South  Dakota  and  met  Doane 
Robinson,  at  that  time  State  historian.  Mr. 
Robinson  was  Interested  In  the  sculptor's 
work  in  Georgia.  Following  other  meetings 
Mr.  Robinson  conceived  the  idea  of  a  me- 
morial in  the  Black  Hills.  When  President 
CooLdge  spent  his  summer  vacation  in  the 
Black  Hills,  in  1927,  United  States  Senator 
Peter  Norbeck  suggested  the  Idea  to  Mr.  Cool- 
Idge.  The  President  was  Impressed.  At  the 
following  session  of  Congress  funds  were  pro- 
vided to  carry  out  the  project.  Thus  came 
about  the 'world's  greatest  memorial  In  Souih 
Dakota. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star- Journal) 

WORLD'S    MOST    DURABLX    MONUMENT 

No  nation  or  civilization — not  Egypt  with 
Its  Pyramids,  nor  China  with  its  Great  WaU. 
nor  England  with  its  Stonehenge  ruins— has 
a  more  durable  monument  than  the  one  the 
late  Gutzon  Borglum  hewed  for  the  United 
States  In  the  granite  of  Mount  Rushmore  In 
South  Dakota's  Black  Hills.  Beside  it  such 
man-made  edifices  as  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing or  Rockefeller  Center  are  tinsel  toys. 

Geologists  say  the  huge  figvires  of  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  may   erode  about  an  Inch  avery 
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[From  the  Siovix  FaUs 

ONE    OF 


(S.  Dak.)  Argus  Leader] 

V^ORLO'S    WONDERS 
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(8.  Dak.)  Tribune] 

OF   DEMOCEACT 
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[Prom  the  Edgeniont  (S.  Dak.)  Tribune] 


OF    LIBERTY 

more  but  his  memorial  In 
will  live  for  centuries  yet 
liberty-loving  peoples  from 
wdrld.    They  will  stand  be- 
mediate  the  true  meaning 
worth  of  liberty,  of  free- 
action.     They  will  refiect 
enjergy,  and  of  blood,  to  gain 
ourselves  and  for  poster- 
liberty  and  freedom. 


(From  the  Wattrtown  (S.  Dak.)  Public 

Opinion] 

SOUTH    D/vCOTA    MISSES    HIM 

While  South  Da1:ota  will  alwajre  remember 


he  role  he  played  In  the 


creation  of  the  Mount  Rushmore  Memorial 
and  the  resultant  publicizing  of  the  Black 
Hills  and  the  State,  this  work  was  but  a 
small  part  of  this  (xeative  art,  of  which  there 
are  examples  in  mitny  cities  in  so  many  parts 
be  was  an  International 
figure  in  sculpturlbg. 
He  will  be  genuinely  missed  by  South  Da- 
s  a  feeling  of  deep  regret 
have  lived  to  see  the  com- 
ledlcatlon  of  the  national 
on  Rushmore. 


kota  where  there 
that  he  could  not 
pletion  and  final 
shrine  he  created 


[From  the  Pierre 

A 

The  death  of 
the  world  one  of 


[8.  Dak.)  Capital -Journal] 

WORLD  ARTIST 

Gatzon  Borglum  takes  from 
Its  great  artists.    There  Is 


no  great  muaexun  of  sculpture  which  does  not 
recognize  his  work,  and  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing monuments  In  this  Nation  are  the  result 
of  his  genius.  His  most  colossal  work  of 
course  is  the  group  on  Mount  Rushmore  In 
the  Black  Hills. 

[Prom  the  Rapid  City  (S.  Dak.)  Guide] 

SCULPTOR'S   GREATEST  WORK 

Borglum  will  not  see  Rushmore  completed. 
The  models  he  made  are,  however,  complete, 
and  his  work  wlH  b»  carried  on  by  his  son, 
Lincoln.  He  left  perfected  plans  and  the 
transfer  can  be  made,  though  he.  himself, 
will  not  be  here  to  direct  it.  Of  course,  his 
master  touch  will  not  be  there  to  put  on  the 
final  finish,  but  let  us  hope  that  his  spirit 
will  be  here  to  hold  the  chisel  and  to  strike 
the  hammer. 

Rushmore.  of  all  the  great  works  of  the 
sculptor,  will  be  Gutzon  Borglums  shrine. 
Into  it  he  poured  his  soxil  and  his  genius. 
From  it  he  will  gain  world-wide  renown  and 
a  chair  among  the  world's  most  famous  and 
noted  artists. 


[From  the  Lead  (8.  Dak  )  Dally  Call] 

artist's  conception  TtTtym 

Borglum  lived  to  achieve  his  dream,  for 
even  if  those  huge,  calm  stone  figures  never 
were  touched  again,  their  meaning  and  sig- 
nificance is  there  forever  in  imperishable 
granite  for  posterity.  The  fine  carving  on 
those  expressive  faces,  which  appear  to  gaze 
across  the  centixries  with  the  aloof  wisdom 
of  time.  Is  completed.  Whatever  remains  to 
be  done  is  concerned  with  finlnlshlng  the 
hands  and  the  coats  of  the  figvires.  or  ex- 
traneous features  of  the  project,  such  as  the 
hall  of  records.  Those  four  faces  are  fin- 
ished, and  they  convey  the  meaning  of  the 
memorial — the  essence  of  the  artist's  con- 
ception. 

(From   the    Camp    Crook    (S.    Dak.)    Range 
Gazette] 

his     WORKS     WERE     COLOSSAL 

Borglum,  whose  best  known  work  was  the 
nearly  completed  Mount  Rushmore  memorial 
in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  was  one 
artist  whose  work  could  be  described  as 
"colossal"  without  fear  of  overstatement. 
Countrysides  were  his  studios,  weather- 
beaten  mountains  his  granite  blocks  and 
dynamite  and  power-driven  hammers  and 
chisels  his  tools  of  art. 

[Prom    the    Aberdeen    (S.    Dak.)    American 
News) 

sculptor's  memorial,  too 
Despite  Borglum's  international  fame  as  a 
sculptor,  the  colossal  Mount  Rushmore  Me- 
morial in  the  Black  Hills  surpasses  anything 
of  its  kind  In  contemporary  artistry.  In- 
tended primarily,  of  course,  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln, 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  memorial.  In- 
cidentally, brought  lasting  fame  to  the 
sculptor — fame  which,  even  though  second- 
ary to  the  United  States  Presidents,  is  not  to 
be   minimized. 

[From  the  Lemmon  (S.  Dak.)  Leader] 

rushmore — AMERICAN     SHRINK 

Motint  Rushmore  will  be  his  monument. 
It  is  there  today  because  of  his  desire  to 
create  in  the  heart  of  America  a  memorial 
typical  of  the  Nation  Itself,  one  that  would 
endure  forever  where  the  atmosphere  is  al- 
wa3r6  clean  and  fresh,  where  the  surroundings 
are  alwajrs  beautiful. 

He  told  us  once  that  it  was  his  desire  that 
Mount  Rushmore  might  become  not  only  an 
outstanding  scenic  spot,  but  a  shrine  that 
would  provide  peace  of  mind  and  soul  and 
inspiration  for  everyone  who  loved  America. 
The  master  left  before  his  work  was  finished. 


but  his  chisel  has  made  a  mark  that  will  b« 
both  a  beacon  and  an  inspiration  to  all  pa- 
triots throui^h  the  ages  to  come. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times) 

TRAOmONS  OF  UNITED  STATES  IN  STONE 

A  man  whose  stupendous  artistic  visions 
were  equaled  by  his  enormous  capacity  for 
executing  tl-.e  work  was  Gutzon  Borglum,  the 
sculptor  whose  career  has  endured  at  the 
age  of  69.  America  always  will  lie  a  better 
place  artistically  and  patrioticaUy  t>ecause  be 
lived  and  labored.  Not  only  was  his  outdoor 
work — hewed  out  of  the  faces  of  mountains — 
colossal.  It  was  inspiring.  It  preserved  the 
tradition  of  the  United  States  in  imperish- 
able stone. 

Borglum's  work  in  many  other  forms  has 
entered  definitely  into  the  sculptural  destiny 
of  America.  He  literally  has  earned  a  grate- 
ful remembrance  along  with  the  Immortals 
he  brought  forth  from  stone. 


(From  the  Mankato  (Minn.)  Free-Press] 

INTBCRITT  OF  SPIRIT 

His  teachers  used  tiny  hammers  and 
chisels;  Borglum  expressed  himself  with 
dynamite  and  blasters  and  the  hewing  of 
hundreds  of  thousandit  of  tons  of  stone.  He 
expressed  himself  also  in  a  life  of  utter  art 
independence,  and  the  refusal  to  take  any- 
Ixxly  else's  word  for  It.  That,  his  career  told, 
was  the  artist's  way 

Ht  was  revered  by  scvilptors  and  painters  as 
a  genius,  and  his  work  in  many  galleries  and 
parks  in  America  will  be  the  best  monument 
to  his  fame;  but  he  will  in  remembered  also 
In  print  because  of  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  his  spirit.  To  him  art  came  first, 
and  for  the  authenticity  of  his  place  in  the 
world  he  fought  against  Presidents,  States, 
infiuential  societies,  powerful  groups,  all  of 
which  came  at  the  end  to  respect  and  honor 
him. 

(From  the  Buffalo  (8.  Dak.)  Times- Herald ] 

WILL  CONTIWUl  TO  CROW 

Mount  Rushmore  is  proving  one  of  the 
greatest  attractions  In  the  Nation  and  will 
continue  to  grow  as  people  come  to  realize 
the  wonderful  work  of  Bo.glum  in  transform- 
ing the  side  of  the  mountain  into  giant 
figures  of  our  noted  Presidents. 

[From  the  Black  Hills  Weekly,  Deadwood. 
8.  Dak  j 

THE  CANVAS  INCCKPARABLX 

Gutzon  Bcrglum,  his  tanned,  weather- 
beaten  face  'lumed  to  the  ever -constant  winds 
of  Mount  Bxisbmore,  will  carve  no  more  on 
the  granite  side  of  the  mountain  on  which 
the  faces  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Jefferson, 
and  Teddy  Roosevelt  wLl  gaze  out  unp>er- 
turbed  over  the  peacefvil  pine-clad  hills  and 
valleys  for  half  a  million  years  to  come. 

Long  aftfT  even  the  location  of  his  final 
resting  place  is  forgotten,  the  memorial  will 
remain  his  shrine  of  democracy,  his  monu- 
ment to  th<?  country  which  gave  his  p>enni- 
less  Danish  parents  their  chance,  the 
country  which  gave  him  his  start,  his  op- 
portunity u>  study,  to  work  in  a  land  of 
freedom,  tc  become  an  international  figure, 
and  the  power  and  the  ability  to  carry  on  the 
fight  for  freedom. 

But  the  national  shrine  at  Rushmore  will 
know  him  no  more.  No  more  will  his  short, 
stocky  figure,  his  eyeglasses  dangling  from 
their  butU)n,  swing  energetically  into  the 
cage  that  carries  his  workmen  from  the  studio 
across  to  the  mountain.  No  more  will  be 
take  readings  and  measurements  from  the 
studio  model  to  transfer  them  to  the  gigantic 
structure  on  the  mountain. 

No  more  will  his  bright  eye  twinkle  mer- 
rily as  he  approaches  some  stranger  at  the 
studio  and  asks  his  opinion  of  the  memoriaL 
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To  tome  men  are  gt^ven  oils  and  canvas 
tm  tbeir  paintings;  to  others  clean  white 
paper  and  Ink;  to  others,  the  celluloid  film. 
But  to  Cutzon  Borglum  had  been  given  the 
canvas  Incomparable;  a  majestic  granite 
cliff,  over  6.000  feet  above  sea  level,  with  a 
limitless  background  of  cloud-drifted,  blue 
sky.  In  enduring  rock,  which  will  outlast 
his  youngest  critics  by  millions  of  years,  the 
figures  which  he  carved  on  Mount  Rushmore 
must  be  his  masterpiece. 

Into  them  so  simply  that  their  meaning  Is 
at  once  apparent  he  put  all  the  force  of  his 
character,  all  the  beauty  of  his  art.  all  the 
dignity  and  power  of  the  four  men  who 
typify  periods  in  the  development  of  the 
democracy.  All  this  fits  Into  the  background 
of  mountain  and  sky.  It  was  a  coUossal  un- 
dertaking, one  that  required  patience  and 
courage  end  deep  sense  of  the  artistic. 

All  these  things  appear  on  Mount  Rush- 
more.  'The  figures  of  these  four  great  men, 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  are  within  the  granite,"  the 
sculptor  orce  said,  "it  is  my  duty  and  my 
privilege  to  remove  the  granite  so  that  they 
may  be  seen." 


Physical  Defects  of  Yoanf  Men  Drafted 
Into  Military  Serrice  Should  Be  G>r- 
rected 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  VnCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  28,  1941 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
gratifying  to  read  news  dispatches  today 
in  which  Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  B,  Hershey, 
Deputy  Director  of  Selective  Service 
System,  is  quoted  as  advocating  correc- 
tive measures  be  taken  immediately  to 
remedy  the  physical  disabilities  dis- 
covered during  examination  of  draftees. 

In  this  connection  I  include  at  this 
point  the  text  of  a  letter  in  which  I  rec- 
ommended that  such  action  be  carried 
forward,  following  receipt  of  his  letter  to 
me  in  which  suggestions  were  requested. 
The  communications  follow: 

Mat  19.  1941. 
Brig.  Oen.  Lrwis  B.  HntsHzr, 

Deputy  Director.  National  Head- 

q-uartera  Selective  Service  System, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DsAB  GXNESAL  HnsHsr:  I  appreciate  your 
letter  of  "May  16  in  which  you  express  interest 
In  the  comments  which  members  of  Con- 
gress might  desire  to  make  on  the  operation 
of  the  Selective  Service  System. 

It  shall  be  my  purpos3  to  contact  certain 
officials  of  the  draft  boards  in  my  congres- 
sional district  and  get  their  reaction  to  the 
operations  of  the  Selective  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act.  I  shall  be  glad  to  forward  construc- 
tive suggestions  to  Captain  Keesling.  whom 
you  have  appointed  as  assistant  operations 
executive. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
49  percent  of  the  men  examined  for  military 
training  have  been  found  ineligible  for  serv- 
ice due  to  physical  disabilities.  I  believe 
that  the  large  proportion  of  these  have  had 
trouble  with  their  teeth.    It  would  seem  to 


me  that  a  definite  program  should  and  must 
be  undertaken  to  correct  these  physical  short- 
comings just  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  not 
enough  to  find  the  trouble,  but  attempts 
should  certainly  be  made  to  improve  the  phys- 
ical condition  of  these  refused  men.  That 
procedure  would  seem  to  me  to  be  the  part  of 
a  good  national  policy,  vital  to  our  con- 
tinued preparedness  program. 
With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yo\irs. 

Jennings  Randolph. 

National  Headquarters, 

Selective  Service  System. 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  16,  1941. 
The  Honorable  Jennings  Randolph. 

Kozise  oj  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Randolph:  The  Selective  Train- 
ing and  Ser\*ice  Act  of  1940  has  been  in  ef- 
fect for  some  months  and  during  that  time 
we  have  been  bending  every  effort  to  secure 
the  smoothest  and  most  efQcient  possible  op- 
eration of  the  Selective  Service  System. 

We  have,  of  course,  been  confronted  with 
Innumerable  problems,  and  we  will  be  faced 
with  additional  problems  from  time  to  time. 
However,  we  believe  that  we  are  satisfac- 
torily solving  these  problems  as  they  arise. 

We  have  received  many  helpful  comments 
and  criticisms  from  time  to  time  from  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  and  have  answered 
the  many  inquiries  they  have  submitted  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

We  will  welcome  your  comments,  criticisms, 
and  Inquiries  concerning  the  operations  of 
the  Selective  Service  System,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  furnish  you  with  satisfactory  ex- 
planations r.nd  answers. 

I  have  recently  appointed  Capt.  Francis  V. 
Keesling.  Jr..  as  legislative  officer  for  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  In  addition  to  his  other 
duties  as  assistant  operations  executive,  and 
he  will  be  available  to  cooperate  with  you  in 
the  above  matters. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lewis  B.  Hershet, 

Deputy  Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  as  yet  had  no 
formal  reply  to  my  letter  of  May  19,  but 
indicative  of  General  Hershey's  attitude 
are  excerpts  from  the  following  news 
stories  which  appeared  today  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Washington 
Daily  News. 

The  Post  story  follows: 
Hershet  Sees  Use  roa  Men  Draft  Rejected 

Of  approximately  400,000  registrants  found 
unfit  for  general  military  service,  at  least 
200,000  can  be  used  for  limited  service,  and 
perhaps  half  of  the  latter  group  are  capable 
of  rehabilitation  for  full  service,  which  task 
should  be  done  by  Government  agencies. 
Brig.  Oen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  of  the  Selpctlve 
Service  System,  yesterday  told  the  National 
Nutrition  Conference  for  Defense. 

General  hershey.  Deputy  Director,  national 
headquarters,  did  not  specify  what  agencies 
might  undertake  the  task,  but  Inquiries 
among  Government  officials  at  the  meeting 
Indicated  that  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  National  Youth  Administration,  and 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Education  have  been  suggested. 

"The  200,000  who  are  fitted  for  limited  mili- 
tary service  create  a  special  problem.  •  •  • 
I  do  not  believe  our  people  will  continue  in- 
definitely to  accept  avoidance  of  military 
obligations  by  the  class  to  which  I  have  Just 
referred,"  General  Hershey  said  at  the  Wter- 
noon  session  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel. 

rr'S    A    NATIONAL    SHAME 

On  the  basis  of  rejections  for  service,  "we 
are  physically  in  a  condition  of  which  we  na- 


tionally should  be  thoroughly  ashamed,"  he 
said. 

General  Hershey  sa^d  he  believes  "It  will 
be  necessary  to  place  the  responsibility  for 
the  rehabilitation"  of  rejected  registrants  di- 
rectly upon  the  Government. 

"I  realize  that  there  are  agencies  in  the 
Government  at  the  present  time  which 
might  be  modified  to  serve  as  rehabilitation 
agencies — their  part  In  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  general  public  may  or  may  not  be  feas- 
ible, but  for  this  group  liable  for  military 
service  voluntary  methods  will  not  suffice. 
In  the  Interest  of  public  morale,  these  indi- 
viduals should  be  compelled  to  render  service 
to  the  Nation.  In  the  public  Interest  they 
should  be  Improved  physically  while  they  are 
performing  this  national  service,"  General 
Hershey  said. 

"I  realize  the  tremendous  task  which  has 
been  placed  upon  the  War  Department  by 
the  necessities  of  the  past  year,"  he  contin- 
ued. "I  am  aware  cf  the  task  which  the 
induction  of  100,000  or  200,000  limited  service 
men  would  Impose  on  an  already  overbur- 
dened agency.  I  am  aware  of  the  financial 
respcnsibilitics  which  may  accrue  to  the 
Government  by  the  acceptance  of  below- 
standard  men.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
seem  to  be  no  other  agencies  capable  of  car- 
rying out  this  task  In  a  manner  which  will 
Insure  that  the  Government  shall  require 
service  from  the  Individual,  while  at  the 
same  time  effective  measures  are  undertaken 
to  Improve  the  phy,Mcal  condition  of  the 
individual,"  General  Hershey  said. 

Martha  Strayer,  writing  in  the  News, 
says  this: 

Brigadier  General  Hershey,  speaking  yes- 
terday at  the  National  Nutrition  Conference, 
Mayflower  Hotel,  advocated  Army  Induction 
for  class  I-B's  (men  found  fit  for  limited 
military  service,  with  minor  physical  de- 
fects)  whose  defects  are  correctlble. 

He  would  resort  to  forced  correction  of  such 
defects,  flrst  Inducting  the  men  Into  the 
Army  and  assigning  them  to  noncombat  work 
which  would  reheve  physically  flt  soldiers  for 
combat  duty. 

Grand  total  of  I-B's  out  of  1,000,000  physi- 
cally examined.  General  Hershey  reported  as 
approximately  200.000  Of  this  total  120,000 
were  pJ  .ced  in  the  limited  service  classifica- 
tion by  local  doctors,  and  55.000  more  after 
examination  at  Army  Induction  stations. 

"Many  of  these  Individuals  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  an  able-bodied  man,"  the  draft 
head  continued.  "They  are  known  in  their 
communities  as  individuals  capable  of  per- 
forming physical  labor,  or  of  participation  In 
activities  that  require  a  reasonable  amount 
of  physical  proflclency. 

"We  are  confronted  with  the  necessity  for 
rehabilitation  for  members  of  this  group 
where  it  Is  possible  to  better  their  physical 
condition  and  to  attempt  to  discover  an  effi- 
cient place  in  defense  for  those  with  uncor- 
rectable disabilities.     •     •     • 

ADDITIONAL    ADVANTAGE 

"There  Is  work  which  can  be  done  by 
limited  service  men  that  will  relieve  combat 
units  from  tasks  which  must  be  done,  but 
whose  doing  Interferes  seriously  with  the 
training  programs  of  these  men  Inducted  into 
service,  for  advantage  to  be  gained  by  having 
these  men  inducted  into  service,  for  as  they 
become  rphabllltated  they  can  take  their 
places  in  combat  units.    •     •     • 

"Nontnduction  of  the  limited  service  group 
constitutes  a  grave  morale  problem  which 
win  tend  to  increase.  Measures  must  be 
taken  to  require  service  of  these  Individuals 
and  their  development  to  a  physical  condi- 
tion where  they  can  do  full  physical  duty  If 
inducted.  In  general,  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  voluntary  efforts  of  the  Individuals 
concerned." 
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Association  ol  Consistent  Americans 


EXTENSION 


HON. 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


OF  REMARKS 
or 

J6HN  S.  GIBSON 

QV  GEORGIA 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  29,  1941 


LEAFLET  DISTRIBUTED  BY  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.    GIBSON 
leave  to  extend 
CRD,  I  include  the 
by  the  Association 
leans  in  my  district 

Association  of 


Mr.    Speaker,    under 

^y  remarks  in  the  Rec- 

f  ollowing  leaflet  put  out 

of  Consistent  Amer- 


CONSISTENT  AlCSaiCAMS, 

Adel,  Ga. 
To  Every  Loyal  Aiaerican: 

Realizing  that  e?ery  true  American  citizen 
deplores  the  appaient  communistic  Influence 
over  labor  and  Inhierently  desires  the  practice 
of  consistency  in  ttie  matter  of  our  prepared- 
ness program  anil  national-defense  efforts 
because  of  the  gn  ve  peril  we  now  face,  and 
that  each  of  them  would  like  to  contribute 
In  some  way  toward  the  correction  of  this 
Inconsistency  In  ajdminlstratlon,  this  organi- 
zation has  been  iijiaugurated. 

The  primary  purpose  is,  of  course,  to  ac- 
quaint the  adminjistratlon  with  that  which 
Is  In  the  minds  oi  the  American  people,  be- 
lieving that  If  th^  demand  Is  great  enough 
and  stifflclently  wljdespread  it  will  obtain  the 
desired  result.        J 

We  are  calling  upon  everyone  that  will  to 
write  to  the  President  and  to  their  respective 
Senators  and  Congressmen. 

We  are  calling  upon  those  that  will  to  set 
up  an  organized  group  In  their  respective 
communities  to  see  that  the  will  of  the  people 
in  that  locality  Is  properly  expressed  and  pre- 
sented to  the  administration. 

Will  you  please  appear  before  civic  clubs. 
Legion  posts,  parent-teacher  associations,  and 
other  such  organizations  and  secure  their 
cooperation  in  acquainting  the  President  and 
the  Congress  with  what  Is  In  the  mind  of  the 
American  public? 

Tour  efforts  in  this  regard  will  not  only  be 
a  source  of  real  joy  to  you  as  a  patriot  but 
will  be  appreciated  by  the  millions  who  are 
equally  perturbed  over  the  conditions  exist- 
ing. Though  we  ere  facing  a  war  unto  death 
and  destruction,  our  greatest  enemy  today  is 
right  in  our  midst  because  of  utter  incon- 
sistency. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Association  of  Consistent  Americans. 


association  of  consistent  amebicans 
We  believe  In  the  fairness  of  the  selective 
draft  and  in  collective  bargaining  for  labor, 
but  we  believe  our  Government  should  not 
permit  a  mere  handful  of  men  to  completely 
nullify  Its  effort  xowaird  preparedness.  Our 
boys  in  the  Army,  who  are  expected  when  the 
time  comes  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice, 
are  not  permitted  to  strike  and  lay  down 
their  arms  and  quit;  neither  should  those 
engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  the  imple- 
ments of  war,  so  essential  to  our  boys,  be 
allowed  to  strike — ^lay  down  their  tools  and 
quit. 

We  do  not  believe  the  strikes  now  taking 
place  in  our  industries  are  promoted  by  labor 
Itself,  but  by  certain  leaders  who  are  engaged 
In  a  movement  wholly  alien  to  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  ovu-  Govenunent. 

We  believe  that  Congress  should  exert  Its 
power  In  the  same  manner  toward  labor  In 


defense  Industries  as  It  has  toward  the  fiower 
of  American  manhood  In  the  Army  of  defense 
by  putting  an  immediate  stop  to  strikes,  or 
disband  the  Army  and  send  our  boys  home. 
articixs  of  organization 

Name :  The  name  of  this  organization  shall 
be  Association  of  Consistent  Americans. 

Ptirpose:  To  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  the  Inconsistency  present  In 
oxir  program  of  national  preparedness  and  to 
seek  its  correction. 

To  remove  the  stigma  upon  our  democracy 
which  permits  the  conscription  of  the  fiower 
of  American  manhood  to  be  sacrificed  on  the 
field  of  battle  at  a  wage  of  $21  per  month 
and  at  the  same  time  permit  the  leaders  of 
those  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  the 
essentials  of  warfare  to  promote  strikes  and 
through  mass  force  nullify  the  efforts  of  our 
Government  and  the  American  people, 
though  they  are  being  paid  the  highest  wages 
paid  labor  by  any  nation  on  earth. 

Plan:  To  enlist  the  voluntary  service  and 
influence  of  every  loyal  American  citizen  in 
the  creation  of  a  widespread  demand  for 
consistent  treatment  of  the  Nation's  defense 
efforts. 

To  provide  the  means  through  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  may  be  Informed  as  to  the 
mind  and  attitude  of  the  electorate  of  the 
Nation  on  the  matter. 

To  call  upon  those  of  like  mind  to  Im- 
mediately give  expression  to  their  thoughts 
on  the  matter  by  communicating  with  the 
President  and  their  respective  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  and  to  set  up  in  their  respec- 
tive localities  a  voluntary  unit  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Membership:  Open  to  any  American  citi- 
zen who  is  willing  and  who  desires  to  ex- 
press himself  on  the  matter.  There  are  no 
membership  dues,  fees,  or  other  obligations 
Involved. 

Slogan:  Stop  strikes  In  defense  Industries 
or  disband  the  Army  and  send  our  boys  home. 

We  have  Instigated  a  chain  letter,  a  speci- 
men of  which  is  shown  below,  which  is  prov- 
ing very  effective.  While  chain  letters  are 
somewhat  passe  and  are  frowned  upon  by 
many,  the  matter  Is  cf  sufficient  importance 
for  us  to  forego  our  dislikes  of  chain  letters, 
as  It  provides  the  means  of  reaching  many 
who  would  not  otherwise  take  part  in  the 
movement.  Get  as  many  of  these  letters 
written  as  possible. 

This  Is  strictly  a  patriotic  movement;  no 
funds  are  solicited;  every  citizen  pays  his 
own  expenses. 

SPXCUKIN    chain    letter 

Adel,  Ga.,  AprU  16,  1941. 
Americanism  versus  Communism 

Dear  Friend:  Shall  we  permit  1  percent  of 
our  total  citizenship  to  damn  the  other  99 
percent? 

Shall  we,  the  99  percent,  stand  idle  and 
permit  the  utter  sacrlflce  of  our  boys  on  the 
field  of  battle,  because  of  the  utter  disregard 
of  our  Nation's  peril  by  the  1  percent  who 
are  permitted  to  promote  strikes  and  other- 
wise delay  the  Nation's  defense  program?  As 
true  American  citizens,  our  answer  is  em- 
phatically no. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  strikes  now 
taking  place  in  our  Industries  are  promoted 
by  labor  Itself,  but  by  certain  leaders  who  are 
engaged  In  a  movement  wholly  alien  to  the 
best  Interests  of  our  Government. 

We  believe  In  the  fairness  of  the  selective 
draft  and  In  collective  bargaining,  but  we 
believe  our  Crovemment  should  not  permit 
a  mere  handful  of  men  to  completely  nullify 
Its  effort  toward  preparedness.  Our  boys  in 
the  Army,  who  are  expected,  when  the  time 
comes,  to  make  the  supreme  sacrilke,  are 
not  permitted  to  strike  or  lay  down  their 
arms  and  quit,  neither  should  those  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  the  implements 
of  war,  ao  essential  to  otir  boys,  be  allowed 
to  strike — lay  down  their  tools  and  quit. 


We  believe  that  Congress  should  exert  its 
power  in  the  same  manner  toward  labor  in 
defense  industries  as  it  has  toward  the  flower 
of  American  manhood  in  the  army  of  de- 
fense, by  putting  an  immediate  stop  to 
strikes,  or  disband  the  Aimy  and  send  our 
boys  home. 

Will  you  please  write  a  personal  letter  to 
the  President,  mailing  copies  to  your  Con- 
gressman and  to  your  Senators,  expressing 
your  views  on  this  matter  and  under  your 
rights  as  an  American  citizen,  demand  im- 
mediate correction  of  this  injustice.  Do  It 
today,  for  time  is  precious. 

Will  you  also  copy  this  letter,  or  approxi- 
mately so,  and  mail  to  each  of  five  or  more 
of  your  friends.  Enlist  other  of  your  friends 
to  do  the  same.  If  possible,  set  up  a  volun- 
tary group  in  your  locality  to  push  the  mat- 
ter. In  letters  to  friends,  please  add  P.  S.  be- 
low, and  Sign  as  this  letter  is  signed,  if  you 
will.     Thanks. 

Association  of  Consistent  Americans. 


Value  of  a  Public-Utility  District  in 
Distribatin^  Electric  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBENTATIVEb 


Thursday.  May  29.  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    WALTER    M. 
PIERCE,  OF  OREGON 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  24. 
1941,  I  made  an  electrical  transcription 
for  the  use  of  the  radio  station  at  Baker, 
Oreg.,  urging  the  people  there  to  vote  to 
establish  a  public-utility  district. 

The  following  are  the  words  of  the 
transcription : 

From  the  Capitol  of  our  country,  I  speak 
to  the  citizens  of  Baker  County,  Oreg.,  who 
are  considering  whether  they  shall  make  ready 
to  use  Bonneville  electric  power.  There  U 
just  one  way  to  get  that  power  at  a  cheap 
rate.  That  is  to  vote  now  to  establish  a 
public-utility  district.  The  question  before 
you  May  27  is  not  whether  you  shall  take 
over  a  private  business.  The  question  Is 
whether  you  shall  decide  to  conduct  your  own 
proper  public  business  and  enjoy  its  profits. 
The  question  is  whether  you  will,  for  no  con- 
sideration of  value  to  you  as  citizens,  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  giving  away  to  eastern 
investors  your  most  precious  and  profitable 
municipal  right.  Unquestionably,  the  fran- 
chise given  a  private  utility  for  a  monopoly 
on  furnishing  electric  light  and  power  Is  the 
most  valuable  asset  Baker  County  people 
have  or  could  hold  for  themselves.  The  fight 
the  power  company  is  putting  up  to  keep  that 
asset  shows  that  they  think  it  is  something 
of  real  value.    It  is  a  gold  mine. 

Most  private  utilities  are  Wall  Street  con- 
trolled. That  Is  not  true  of  Baker  County, 
but  it  Is  an  absentee  ownership.  Make  it  a 
home-owned  and  home-controlled  business. 
The  home  people  are  not  rich  enough  to  pour 
great  sums  ai  money  into  this  campaign  to 
regain  the  rights  they  once  relinquished. 
Just  think — the  Federal  Power  Commission 
reports  over  a  million  dollars  spent  within 
the  last  5  years,  in  oui  section,  to  keep  our 
people  from  using  the  privileges  which  are 
theirs  by  law,  and  to  keep  them  from  gaining 
the  profits  which  should  be  theirs  as  a  right. 


^ 
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It  U  not  safe  to  put  off  until  some  future 
time  the  establishment  ot  a  pubUc-utlllty 
district.  Bonneville  power  will  soon  be  at 
your  door.  If  you  once  let  the  proflt-seekers 
get  you  down,  you  may  have  a  hard  time 
getting  back  Into  the  ring. 

You  would  have  It  all  to  do  over— money. 
time,  energy  lost.  Take  the  business  over 
now.  and  remember,  that  my  last  Bonne- 
ville act  amendment  reserved  ball  the  Bon- 
neville power  for  public  districts  only  until 
January  1.  1942.  It  was  difficult  to  get  that 
extension  through  Congress.  We  certainly 
cannot  get  money  for  a  transmission  line  to 
Baker  County  If  you  vote  "no"  on  public- 
utility  district.  Take  Bonneville  power  now 
or  see  yourselves  the  slaves  of  a  private 
utility  company.  That  would  be  going  back- 
ward and  It  would  be  expensive  to  Baker 
County. 

BS    AS     SMAKT    AS    ALCOA 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  is  one  of 
the   strongest    financial    Institutions    In   the 
world.    It  has  an  Immense  plant  at  Niagara 
Flails  valued  at  more  than  $200,000,000     Why 
did  It  come  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  locate  at 
Vancouver.    Wash..    Just    below    Bonneville? 
I  will  tell  you,  friends,  why  Alcoa  came  West. 
Because  Bonneville  has  the  cheapest  power 
in  the  world  and  they  are  smart  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  It.    No  one  has  to  persuade 
them  to  use  Bonneville  power.    They  use  It 
becaiise  it  saves  them  money.    The  bauxite, 
from  which  the  aluminum  comes.  Is  Imported 
from    South    America.      It    Is    turned    Into 
alumina  at  Mobile.  Ala.,  and  then  taken  to 
Bonneville,  where  it  Is.  by  electric  cxirrent, 
made  Into   aluminum.     Think   of   It.     They 
carry  that  material  over  a  great  part  of  our 
hemisphere    to   reach   Bonneville   electricity. 
which  the  Government  now  offers  to  carry  to 
Baker.    The  Reynolds  Metals  Co..  another  big 
manufacturer  of  aluminum,  has  located  on 
the  Columbia  River  In  order  to  get  cheap 
Bonneville  power.    Why  is  Pepco  of  Portland 
pressing   Bonneville   for  contracts   for   more 
power?    Because  they  can  make  money  from 
_  It.    Bonneville  power  can  be  bought  in  Baker 
County,   and  make   money   for  you.   If   you 
organize   your   public-utility    district.     You 
can  have  It  on  the  same  terms  at  which  It  Is 
being  bought  by  the  Aluminum  Co.  or  Pepco. 
Are  you  going  to  miss  the  opportunity  that 
Mellcm's    company    and    Pepco    were    unart 
enough  to  grasp?     Think  of  the  millions  of 
tons  of  valuable  mineral  ore   In  the  Baker 
hills  that  can  and  will  be  processed  In  electric 
furnaces  in  Baker  County  when  Bonneville 
power  is  available  at  $17.50  per  kilowatt  year. 
Think    of    the    hundreds    of    acres    of    land 
which  can  be  irrigated   by  pumping   if  the 
power  Is  cheap  enough.    Think  of  the  possible 
byproducts  of  the  lumber  Industry.     Power 
cannot  be  had  cheaply  enough  except  through 
a   public-utility    district    buying    Bonneville 
current.     The  development  ahead  of  you  is 
marvelous,  not  Just  a  defense  project,  but  a 
permanent    prosperity.     Have    an    Industrial 
survey  made  at  once  and  learn  Just  how  far 
Baker  can  go  In  building  a  great  future. 

THX  TAX  MTTH :  WHO  PATS  UTIUTT  TAXES? 

Nothing  is  urged  harder,  nor  more  unjustly, 
against  public  distribution  of  electric  energy 
than  nonpayment  of  taxes.  The  facts  of  the 
cmae  are  that  the  private  utilities  pay  no  taxes. 
No  money  comes  from  outside  Baker  County 
to  pay  their  taxes.  That  Is  part  of  the  money 
which  you  have  already  contributed  In  exorbi- 
tant rates.  The  private  utilities  are  tax  col- 
lectors charging  a  mighty  high  fee  for  their 
services. 

The  State  Utilities  Commissioner  fixes  their 
rates  high  enough  so  taxes  will  not  interfere 
with  their  profits.  Remember,  the  Oregon 
law  provides  that  the  P.  U.  D.  shall  be 
assessed  and  taxed  In  the  same  manner  and 
for  the  same  purpose  as  the  properties  of  the 
private  power  company.  No  part  of  the  local 
system  would  be  exempt,  the  false  statement 
of  the  company,  notwithstanding.    As  earn- 


ings Increase,  taxes  Increase.  As  rates  go 
down  earnings  do  Increase,  because  so  much 
more  power  is  used. 

On  page  17  of  the  Eastern  Oregon  Light 
&  Power  Co.'s  pamphlet  telling  you  why  you 
should  delegate  to  them  the  rights  and  profits 
of  your  electric  business,  they  give  a  table 
showing  how  their  taxes  have  Increased.  In 
1915,  the  company  paid  $8,820  In  taxes;  and 
for  1941  they  claim  to  have  paid  $124,000 — not 
in  Baker  alone,  but  for  their  entire  system, 
and  for  all  kinds  of  taxes.  Federal,  State,  and 
local.  We  all  know  that  there  has  been  very 
little  additional  property  construction  by  the 
private  utility  since  1915;  therefore,  the  big 
Increase  in  taxes  must  have  been  largely  in- 
creased Income  taxes,  showing  conclusively 
the  excessively  large  and  Increasing  income 
over  expenses  which  the  company  has  enjoyed 
for  the  last  25  years. 

The  furnishing  of  electric  current  is  the 
finest  business  in  all  the  world.  There  are 
no  bad  debts.  There  Is  a  small  pay  roll,  no 
big  Investment,  no  competition.  Everyone 
wants  the  service — an  expanding  market. 
Who  else  has  such  a  business? 

Taxpayers  of  Baker  County,  that  profit  be- 
longs to  you,  and  it  has  been  unjustly  taken 
from  you  by  the  high  rates  of  the  private 
company,  under  franchise  privileges  you  lent 
them.  Thank  Heaven.  It  was  a  loan,  and 
you  have  the  legal  and  moral  right  to  take 
it  back.  They  talk  about  the  little  franchise 
tax  they  pay.  Just  own  that  franchise  your- 
selves, and  you  will  be  glad  to  pay  the  taxes 
on  It.  All  their  taxes  on  Baker  County 
properties  are  under  $30,000.  Yours  would  be 
the  same,  -nd  you  would  never  feel  them. 

Is  the  private  power  company  really  con- 
cerned about  what  you  will  lose  In  taxes  If 
you  establish  a  P.  U.  D.?  No;  it  Is  really  con- 
cerned about  what  you  will  gain  In  profits. 

DO  p.  XT.  D.'S  LEVY  TAXES? 

They  tell  you  that  thousands  of  dollars  in 
taxes  have  been  imposed  by  P.  U.  D.'s  In  Ore- 
gon. Not  many  thousands,  my  friends,  be- 
cause P.  U.  D.  law  in  Oregon  prohibits  the  levy 
of  more  than  2  mills  on  each  dollar  of  assessed 
value.  This  Is  to  be  used  for  organizing  and 
development  expenses,  and  ordinarily  ending 
as  soon  as  revenue  begins.  Just  as  soon  as  a 
public  power  distribution  system  gets  Into 
action  It  becomes  a  money  maker  and  levies 
no  taxes.  It  Is  so  exceedingly  profitable  It 
makes  no  fuss  about  taxes.  Milton,  Canby, 
Cascade  Locks,  Forest  Grove.  McMinnvllle. 
plenty  of  places  In  Oregon,  can  open  their 
account  books  to  prove  this  to  you.  That 
little  preliminary  tax  to  start  you  up  In  busl- 
ness  is  nothing  compai-ed  to  savings  in  rates 
beginning  the  very  first  year.  It  will  be 
spent  to  help  you — by  your  own  friends. 
The  tax  argument  Is  Just  a  bogey  put  up  to 
scare  you.  I  never  heard  that  the  people  of 
Baker  were  particularly  timid.  I  do  not 
know  why  anyone  should  expect  them  to  be 
cowards  now  and  run  from  a  bogey.  Re- 
member, too.  that  the  rate  reductions  so 
widely  advertised  In  Oregon  have  all  been 
forced  by  Bonneville  and  by  threat  of  public 
ownership.  If  you  vote  yourselves  into  help- 
lessness, there  will  be  no  more  rate  re- 
ductions. 

RATE  BEDUCTTONS 

In  this  same  circular,  put  out  by  the  private 
utility,  rate  reductions  are  shown.  In  1925 
they  claim  to  have  had  an  average  residential 
rate  of  846  cents,  and  they  claim  to  have 
reduced  that  to  3.88  cents  per  kilowatt-hour, 
still  twice  as  high  yet  as  Canby  rates,  and 
Canby  now  has  $20,899  In  its  surplus  fund, 
and  no  debts.  Remember,  when  you  vote, 
friends,  that  the  3.88  cents,  the  average  resi- 
dential rate  in  Baker  County.  Is  20  times 
what  your  P.  U.  D.  will  pay.  wholesale,  for 
power.  The  private  utility  Is  still  exacting 
excessive  profits  on  the  electric  energj-  they 
are  delivering  through  your  meters.  Your 
people  are  not  able  to  afford  all  the  current 
they  could  use. 


DOES  PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  COMPETE  WTTH  PRIVATB 

BUSINESS? 

This  Is  not  a  case  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment "competing  with  Its  own  citizens";  It  is 
a  case  of  a  private  monopoly  fighting  to  con- 
trol the  citizens  and  hold  the  rights  which 
belong  to  the  public.  It  is  the  greatest  pri- 
vate monopoly  the  people  have  tolerated — to 
their  own  undoing  and  their  own  great  loss. 
A  community  which  votes  for  a  public 
cooperative  electric-distribution  system  is 
not  Interfering  with  private  business.  When 
the  private  business  campaigns  against  a 
P.  U.  D.,  that  private  business  Is  Interfering 
with  the  community.  The  community  has 
the  sole  right  to  deTfermlne  who  shall  run  its 
most  profitable  business,  which  Is  a  natural 
monopoly  and  does  not  admit  of  any  com- 
petition. Except  for  electric  power,  practi- 
cally every  community  has  decided  to  take 
over  the  natural  monopxjlles  or  public  serv- 
ices. The  only  reason  all  our  communities 
have  not  taken  over  the  electric  monopoly 
Is  that  the  electric  monopolies  beat  them  to 
it.  The  private  utility  companies  are  not 
locally  owned  and  not  locally  controlled. 
The  profits  go  to  absentee  owners  who  do 
not  live  In  thj  community  and  who  con- 
tribute nothing  to  It. 

A  P.  U.  D.  is  nothing  more  than  a  coopera- 
tive organization  to  distribute  electric  power. 
It  is  similar  to  a  city  government  or  a  school 
district.  It  is  no  more  socialistic  than  a  pub- 
lic school,  a  public  road,  a  public  fire  com- 
pany, a  public  sewerage  plant,  or  a  public 
water  plant.  The  only  difference  is,  and  that 
Is  why  private  business  attacks  the  P-  XT.  D.'s, 
that  the  P.  U.  D.'s  make  so  much  money  for 
the  people.  Profits  make  the  difference. 
Under  a  cooperative  system  the  profits  go  to 
the  people  of  the  community,  to  whom  they 
rightfully  belong. 

The  private  company  has  no  large  invest- 
ment In  its  Baker  County  properties.  The 
community  gave  that  company  its  values, 
which  the  community  created.  The  private 
company  has  no  rights  there  which  are  not 
given  by  the  community.  This  election  Is  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  you  give 
these  large  profits  to  someone  else  or  whether 
you  take  them  for  yourselves. 

PHOFTTS    FROM    PUBLIC    OWNERSHIP 

There  are  many  kinds  of  profits  under  pub- 
lic ownership — reduced  rates,  wider  use  of 
electricity,  and  rich  earnings,  even  under  low 
rates.  These  earnings  pile  up  so  that  at  the 
end  of  a  few  years  the  city  actually  owns  its 
entire  electric  system,  free  of  debt,  and  still 
coining  money. 

Public  ownership  builds  community  cap- 
ital. Any  community  which  continues  under 
a  private  system  Is  not  buying  anything  of 
permanent  value  when  It  pays  its  rates.  It  Is 
subject  to  higher  rates,  absentee  control, 
skimpy  use  of  electricity,  and  never  owns 
anything.  A  community  which  Invests  In  a 
P.  U.  D.  has  Its  rate  payments  applied  on 
ownership.  It  is  like  buying  a  house  through 
rentals.  The  rates  are  immediately  reduced, 
and  even  those  low  rates  make  It  possible 
to  own  something.  The  public-ownership 
locality  Is  building  something. 

There  Is  no  guesswork  about  public  power. 
Its  success  is  not  doubtful.  Successful  opera- 
tion has  been  demonstrated.  Any  section 
which  votes  to  continue  under  private  own- 
ership votes  Its  belief  In  its  own  Incompe- 
tence. Certainly  Baker  County  has  people 
Just  as  competent  as  the  people  elsewhere  In 
Oregon  who  have  faced  this  power  Issue  and 
made  a  success  of  public  ownership.  There 
are  people  ready  to  manage  the  system  who 
are  Just  as  competent  as  those  who  have  op- 
erated the  private  utilities. 

The  labor  employed  would  undoubtedly  be 
the  same  or  even  more,  because  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  system.  The  conditions  under 
which  labor  works  In  public  systems  have 
been  made  fully  as  advantageous  and  usually 
even  more  so,  than  those  in  private  systems. 


DO  PUBUC-UmJTT   DISTRICTS   OPBlATSf 

Those  anxious  to  make  profits  out  of  the 
electric  business  in  Baker  Coxinty  tell  you 
that  public-utility  districts  never  operate; 
that  people  vote  them,  but  they  never 
amount  to  anything.  Now.  if  that  were  true, 
I  am  sure  they  (the  private  companies) 
would  not  bestir  themselves  to  attempt  to 
block  a  public-utility  district.  It  costs  them 
thousands  of  dollars  to  campaign  against  a 
public-utility  district.  If  It  were  true  that 
public-utility  districts  do  nothing  but  levy 
taxes  and  never  sell  electricity,  there  would 
be  no  use  of  a  campaign  against  them.  They 
point  to  Union  County  as  an  example  of 
delay.  I  suspect  that  the  citizens  of  Union 
County  may  be  awaiting  yoxir  vote  to  deter- 
mine Joint  action  in  negotiations.  Delay  in 
other  public-utility  districts  in  our  section 
has  been  caused  partly  by  the  fact  that  pri- 
vate power  systems  and  the  public-utility 
districts  do  not  cover  the  same  territory,  but 
overlap,  so  that  negotiations  must  be  con- 
ducted by  several  public-utility  districts 
Jointly.  The  first  step  Is  not  so  easy  as  are 
the  later  steps. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  there  are  28 
county-wide  public-utility  districts  In  the 
State  of  Washington  serving  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  State's  population.  The  cities 
and  public-utility  districts  there  have  been 
successful.  They  got  an  earlier  start.  They 
have  financed  the  purchase  of  private  elec- 
trlct  properties  by  issuing  bonds,  payable 
solely  out  of  utility  revenue.  They  have  re- 
duced rates;  they  have  set  aside  moneys  to 
be  used  In  the  communities  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
Their  low  rates  have  served  as  yardsticks 
which  have  compelled  millions  of  dollars  of 
rate  reductions  by  private  companies. 

Oregon  Just  passed  Its  revenue  Iwnd  law 
in  1939.  Our  public-utility  districts  In  Ore- 
gon are  getting  ready  to  operate,  and  they 
win  be  humming  very  shortly. 

WILL  THE  FEDERAL  COVERNMENT  DO  IT  FOR  TOU7 

I  hear  that  the  private  utilities  have  been 
telling  the  people  of  Baker  there  is  no  need 
for  voting  a  public-utility  district,  because 
the  Federal  Government  will  buy  and  oper- 
ate the  local  electric  distributing  systems. 
That  might  not  be  constitutional.  The 
Government  wholesales  electric  power.  The 
only  legislative  provision  even  discussed 
Is  that  the  Bonneville  Administration  be 
allowed  to  acquire  the  private  holdings  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  or  leasing  them  to  the 
public  power  organizations  already  formed 
to  distribute  electric  current  at  retail.  No 
responsible  person  ever  suggested  that  Bon- 
neville should  operate  local  distributing  sys- 
tems. The  business  of  the  Bonneville  Admin- 
istration is  to  generate  current  and  carry  it 
over  transmission  lines  to  its  retail  market. 
If  Bonneville  should  be  authorized  to  buy 
private  systems.  Baker  County  could  not 
profit  unless  it  had  formed  a  public-utility 
district  to  distribute  electricity  locally. 

■TATE     HYDROELECTRIC     COMMISSION     ESTIMATES 

Competent,  reliable,  and  neutral  engineers 
of  the  State  Hydroelectric  Commission  say 
that  in  30  years,  without  considering  any 
changes  In  rates,  the  public-utility  district 
will  pay  for  Itself,  set  aside  a  depreciation 
fund  sufficient  to  keep  the  properties  effi- 
cient, pay  taxes  on  the  same  basis  as  the  ex- 
isting private  companies  now  pay,  and  give 
the  people  of  Baker  County  a  total  net  gain 
of  $3,426,877 — almost  unbelievable,  but  easily 
proved.  Every  user  will  make  savings  in 
rates,  and  thus  he  will  become  part  owner 
in  valuable  property. 

Have  confidence  in  that  rep>ort  of  the  Ore- 
gon State  Hydroelectric  Commission  which 
followed  the  duty  given  it  by  law  and  made  a 
careful  report  on  the  feasibility  of  a  publlc- 
utUlty  district  In  Baker  County.  That  re- 
port, made  by  competent  engineers,  showed 
that  over  a  30-year  period  you  could  accu- 
mxilate  a  s\irplus  of  over  $2,000,000.    Is  not 


that  "acres  of  diamonds"?  If  you  do  not 
earn  it  on  a  public  system,  the  power  com- 
pany will  earn  it  on  a  private  system. 

HIGH    RATES    AND   LOW    POLITICS 

Why  are  rates  chet^r  under  public  owner- 
ship? Partly  because  the  public  system  bor- 
rows money  more  cheaply.  Also  because  the 
public  system  needs  no  slush  funds,  no  ad- 
vertising, no  contributions  to  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute,  and  no  large  payments  to 
owners  off  in  the  East. 

THE  TWO    WORST   THINGS   ABOTfl   PRIVATE  UTILI- 
TIES    ARE     HIGH     RATES     AND     LOW     POLITICS 

PUBUC    OWNERSHIP    TAKES    THE    POWER    BUSI- 
NESS OUT  OF  POLITICS 

The  final  appeal  of  the  private  companies 
will  be  made  to  you  over  the  radio.  It  will 
be  dictated  by  self-interest  and  private 
profits.  They  surely  have  a  right  to  be  heard, 
but  the  basis  of  their  arguments  should  be 
clear  to  all  concerned. 

Citizens  of  Baker,  the  streets  and  roads 
belong  to  you.  You  have  given  the  use  of 
them  to  the  private  utility  and  outside  in- 
terests for  their  financial  benefit.  Through 
your  gift,  they  have  for  many  years  enjoyed 
a  perfect  business;  you  have  paid  for  it. 
Buy  them  out;  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  the 
equipment  that  you  can  use;  take  It  for 
yourselves,  and  you  will  own  the  finest  busi- 
ness in  Baker  County. 

It  is  an  assault  upon  your  sovereign  rights 
for  them  to  attempt  to  coerce  you  into  con- 
tinuation of  that  valuable  grant  or  fran- 
chise. The  time  has  come  to  have  and  to 
hold  for  your  own  well-beings  the  right  to 
provide  and  distribute  electric  current  to 
your  citizens.  By  retaining  this  right  you 
will  secure  for  yourselves  great  profits 
through  cheaper  rates  and  accumulated  cap- 
ital Investment.  Baker  County's  richest  gold 
mine  Is  the  electric  current  distribution  sys- 
tem which  should  belong  to  Its  people. 

ACRES  OF  DIAMONDS 

If  there  are  questions  I  have  not  answered, 
I  am  sure  you  will  find  them  answered  in  the 
Baker  County  edition  of  the  Oregon  Grange 
Bulletin.  Many  other  points  I  have  covered 
in  my  speech.  Acres  of  Diamonds,  mailed  to 
some  of  you  and  available  for  anyone. 

You  remember  the  famous  lecture  about 
the  man  who  hunted  the  world  over  for  dia- 
monds and  came  home  and  found  acres  of 
diamonds  right  on  his  own  farm.  That  de- 
scribes it. 

let's  use  BONNEVILLE 

Bonneville  gives  us  our  acres  of  diamonds, 
and  they  are  brought  to  our  doors  by  the 
Government. 

Town  and  country  are  \wited  in  this  proj- 
ect. Any  city  which  tries  to  shake  off  the 
country  people  will  soon  find  itself  rather 
lonesome.  Together  they  can  bring  untold 
benefits  to  the  community. 

CANBT    POINTS   THE    WAT 

Eighteen  years  ago  I  became  Governor  of 
Oregon,  and  at  that  time  the  little  village  of 
Canby.  about  the  size  of  Haines,  was  Just 
getting  under  way  to  distribute  electric  en- 
ergy cooperatively.  The  town  has  never 
owned  a  generating  plant.  It  has  sdways 
bought  its  electricity  wholesale — first  from 
a  private  company,  now  from  Bonneville. 
During  the  intervening  years,  this  village  of 
about  1,000  people  has  paid  for  the  distribut- 
ing plant  and  all  the  debts  on  the  water 
plant.  They  have  paid  Just  about  one-half 
the  rates  charged  in  Baker,  and  they  have  a 
cash  siorplus  In  their  treasury,  surplus  earned 
from  their  power  plant,  of  $20,899. 

I  would  hate  to  think  that  my  friends  ot 
Baker  were  not  as  intelligent  and  enterpris- 
ing as  the  citizens  of  Canby. 

I  put  their  story  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  page  4000,  a  few  days  ago. 

Remember,  when  you  go  to  the  polls  on  May 
27,  vote  "yes"  for  Bakers  P.  U.  D. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  from 
the  Nebraska  State  School  Boards  Asso- 
ciation: 

The  Nebraska  State  School 

Boards  Association, 

May  19, 1941. 
Hon.  Carl  Curtis, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  The  Association  of 
School  Board  Members  sees  evidence  every 
day  of  a  growing  effort  to  Intrench  Govern- 
ment relief  agencies  In  positions  of  an  edu- 
cational nature.  We  believe  that  many  of 
the  educational  projects  carried  out  by  Fed- 
eral relief  set-ups  may  have  some  value,  but 
we  believe  that  they  should  be  kept  at  an 
absolute  minimum  for  the  following  reasons. 

1.  The  W.  P.  A.,  the  N.  Y.  A.,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  the  C.  C.  C.  were  organized  as  relief  and 
work  projects  and  should,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  first  two  organizations,  l>e  confined 
to  that  field. 

2.  Each  of  the  three  organizations  has  a 
separate  administrative  and  supervisory  staff 
of  high-salaried  people  who  are  unnecessary 
and  in  many  cases  not  trained  or  successfully 
experienced  in  supervisory  and  administrative 
work. 

3.  The  instruction  in  some  of  these  educa- 
tional projects  is  in  some  cases  carried  on  by 
unqualified  and  uncertified  people. 

4.  The  cost  per  Individual  In  each  of  these 
three  separate  agencies  is  tremendous  when 
compared  to  the  cost  per  pupU  in  the  public 
schools.  This  will  be  t>ome  out  by  figures,  if 
they  can  be  secured. 

5.  There  is  a  crying  need  for  greater  Federal 
aid  for  schools  in  the  South  and  in  the 
Middle  West,  because  mere  children  per 
capita  may  t>e  found  In  these  areas  and  less 
wealth  is  found  in  these  areas.  If  even  a 
fraction  of  the  fimds  now  expended  in 
W.  P.  A.  and  N.  Y.  A.  educational  projects 
could  be  allocated  to  the  schools,  it  would 
enable  them  to  do  much  to  Improve  their 
vocational  education.  We  would  further 
point  out  that  there  already  exists  in  each 
State  a  department  of  public  Instruction. 
There  is  absolutely  no  need  for  two  or  three 
other  supervisory  agencies.  However,  we 
would  favor  a  strict  accoimting  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  all  funds  expended. 
This  could  be  done  with  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  the  present  administrative  and  super- 
visory oCacers  employed  under  W.  P.  A., 
N.  Y.  A.,  and  C.  C.  C. 

6.  We  fiu-ther  believe  that  there  is  being 
conducted  determined  effort  to  centralize  the 
control  of  educational  forces  In  agencies 
which  have  their  centers  In  Washington.  We 
believe  that  this  centralization  of  educational 
efforts  Is  not  In  keeping  with  good  demo- 
cratic government,  and  we  believe  that  peo- 
ple will  greatly  oppose  It  when  they  become 
acquainted  with  the  real  situation. 

7.  We  believe  these  agencies  when  operated 
as  educational  projects  are  not  In  harmony 
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with  the  theory  of  democratic,  locally  con- 
trolled education. 

This  organization  oppoaed  educational 
project*  conducted  under  W.  P.  A.  and 
N.  Y.  A.  We  would  also  urge  careful  Inves- 
tigation for  the  claims  that  have  been  made 
for  education  In  C.  C.  C.  camps.  We  would 
urge  that  In  every  camp  a  report  be  made  on 
the  number  of  these  boys  who  are  actually 
productively  employed  and  who  show  evi- 
dence of  real  training.  We  would  urge  a 
study  of  the  cost  per  Individual  trained  In 
W.  P  A.  and  N.  T.  A.  educaftonal  projects. 
The  W.  P.  A.  and  N.  Y.  A.  projects  were  set 
up  as  relief  work  projects.  They  should  be 
kept  m  that  field  for  we  believe  that  their 
efforu  In  the  fleld  of  education  have  been 
wasteful,  inefficient,  and  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  American  public  education.  We 
xirge  the  allocation  of  funds  now  expended 
in  W.  P.  A.  and  N.  Y.  A.  educational  projects 
to  the  use  of  the  public  schools  In  the  Na- 
tion In  order  that  the  opportunity  for  public 
education  be  eq\iallzed  and  that  the  funds 
result  m  training  by  people  who  are  properly 
certified  and  qualified  to  carry  on  the  educa- 
tion of  American  youth. 

Under  existing  conditions,  unless  some- 
thing Is  done  to  support  the  public  schools 
and  eliminate  competition  from  political  and 
bureaucratic  organizations  for  funds,  we  fore- 
see a  time  when  free  public  schools,  the  bul- 
wark of  democracy,  will  be  pushed  Into  the 
background  to  make  way  for  agencies  whose 
primary  purpose  Is  to  promote  special  inter- 
ests and  bureaucratic  control.  We  urge  you 
and  every  other  Congressman  to  do  all  In 
your  power  to  remedy  this  situation.  We  are 
not  opposing  relief  agencies  organized  for 
the  benefit  of  the  unemployed  worker  but 
we  do  stand  opposed  to  the  use  of  such  agen- 
cies as  a  screen  for  building  up  two  or  three 
additional  educational  systems. 
Respectfully  yours. 

W.  P.  HiMPHnx, 
Secretary-Treasurer ,  the  Nebraska 

State  School  Boards  Association. 
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Ml.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  observes  May 
1  as  Americanism  Day.  and  that  day  is 
celebrated  throughout  the  State  by  fit- 
ting and  appropriate  ceremonies. 

Tlie  legislature  by  resolution  unani- 
mously adopted  set  aside  a  part  of  the 
afternoon  of  April  30  for  a  joint  session  of 
the  house  and  senate  and  arranged  a 
most  interesting  program  in  anticipation 
of  the  following  day's  State-wide  ob- 
servance of  Americanism  Day. 

It  was  my  very  proud  and  happy  privi- 
lege to  join  with  the  legislature,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  his  cabinet,  various  State  offi- 
cials, and  my  colleague,  the  Honorable 


James  E.  Van  Zandt.  and  to  participate 
in  those  ceremonies. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  following  address,  which  I 
delivered  on  that  occasion: 

You  have  graciously  Invited  me  here  to- 
day to  participate  with  you  in  these  cere- 
monies in  the  anticipation  of  tomorrow '• 
observance  of  Americanism  Day. 

You  have  asked  me  to  say  a  few  fitting 
words.  This  Is  difficult,  for  great  men,  great 
Americans,  have  spoken  great  words  for  their 
beloved  America  long  before  any  of  us  were 
born. 

So  let  me  as  an  humble  man  speak  a  few 
humble  words  today. 

We  are  gathered  here  this  afternoon,  not 
as  partisans  but  as  patriots,  not  as  lawniasers 
but  as  citizens.  We  have  assembled  here  not 
to  denounce  others  or  to  speak  too  boast- 
fully of  our  own  accomplishments  but  rather 
we  have  come  here  to  speak  earnestly  to- 
gether as  Americans. 

The  American  ideal  Is  not  one  of  great 
riches,  buying  a  lavish  progress  from  servile 
nations. 

The  American  ideal  Is  not  one  of  power, 
tramping  feared  and  unmolested  throughout 
the  world. 

The  American  Idesil  Is  not  that  we  shall 
all  be  kings  but  that  we  all  shall  be  free 
men. 

Our  forebears  and  our  comrades  fought 
that  they  might  have  as  good  a  chance  as 
any  and  that  all  might  have  as  good  a 
chance  as  they. 

They  fought  that  they  and  their  children— 
and  their  children's  children— might  have  a 
homeland  which  would  set  a  new  course  In 
the  world,  a  course  of  decency,  friendship, 
and  democracy. 

They  had  in  mind  no  marble  halls  or 
dainty  luxuries. 

They  had  in  mind  work-hardened  hands, 
modest  comforts,  proper  rewards  for  their 
leaders  and  a  dignified  decency  of  life  for 
their  followers,  including  even  the  least 
fortunate. 

They  fought  that  their  son's  dreams,  that 
your  boy's  dreams  and  my  boy's  dreams, 
might  come  true;  they  sacrificed  for  a  coun- 
try where  he  might  gain  the  ambition  and 
the  desire  of  his  heart. 

They  struggled  so  that  their  aspirations, 
their  alms,  their  impulses,  their  very  life 
might  have  expression.  They  loved  this 
country  and  this  land  for  the  opportunity 
which  It  gave  them — whatever  might  have 
been  their  origin — to  rise  to  the  fullness  of 
manhood. 

They  gave  this  country  a  new  philosophy  of 
Government,  founded  upon  the  theory  that 
government  to  be  practical  and  to  be  ultl- 
rrately  successful  should  be  conducted  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  people  and  be  participated 
In  by  all  the  people  regardless  of  their  sta- 
tion In  life  or  their  ownership  of  property. 
They  believed  that  the  entire  people  could  be 
trusted  to  do  Justice  better  than  any  one 
man  or  group  of  men.  For  such  a  theory 
makes  for  safety  In  government  and  for 
orderly:  progress  Instead  of  revolution. 

Officers  of  the  American  Legion.  Post  No. 
51,  and  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Post 
No.  47,  of  Unlontown.  Fayette  County,  are 
with  us  here  today.  And  it  Is  just  and  proper 
and  fitting  that  they  are.  For  It  was  In  that 
western  city  of  Pennsylvania  that  American- 
ism Day  was  first  conceived  by  the  veterans 
of  that  community. 

Some  of  their  comrades  never  returned 
from  the  fields  of  France,  and  too  often  do 
we  hear  It  said  that  their  struggle  was  in 
vain.  All  too  frequently  has  it  been  said — 
and  I  might  add.  said  sneerlngly  and  dis- 
paragingly— "they  died  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy." 

Well,  my  fellow  Peimsylvanlans,  I  believe 
they  died  to  give  us  a  respite  to  carry  on  the 


American  Ideal;  to  carry  It  on  toward  a  per- 
fection for  which  we  must  always  strive. 
Those  patriots  and  o\ir  forebears  died  to  make 
or  to  preserve  our  Nation. 

They  died  to  protect  our  freedom  and  o\ir 
liberty. 

They  died,  whether  25  or  165  years  ago,  to 
Insure  that  the  children  of  today  and  tomor- 
row and  next  year — children  as  yet  uncon- 
celved  and  unheralded — might  live  In  th« 
American  way. 

They  died  that  we  might  have  a  free  Amer- 
ica In  1941,  whose  greatness  we  might  b« 
free  to  observe  tomorrow. 

But  let  us  not  boast  of  our  Americanism 
unless  Americanism  is  truly  in  our  souls.  We 
Intend  to  preach  Americanism  tomorrow  but 
what  Is  It? 

We  know  It  does  not  exist,  that  there  )■ 
no  such  thing  unless  It  Is  In  our  souls. 

It  Is  the  spirit  of  our  country.  It  Is  the 
never  ending  searching  of  the  mind  and  the 
heart  and  the  soul  for  an  ideal,  for  the  thing 
that  is  better.  It  is  high  in  the  heavens  and 
has  come  to  tis  from  the  very  throne  of  the 
living  God. 

You  are  men  of  the  people,  the  makers  of 
laws,  the  living  symbols  of  our  democratic 
way  of  life.  You  are  the  people's  representa- 
tives, and  Into  your  keeping  Is  entrusted  the 
safety,  the  welfare,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania. 

But  you  have  a  greater  responsibility  even 
than  this.  A  more  sacred  trust  has  been  Im- 
posed upon  all  of  you.  For  In  the  soul  of  each 
of  you  is  a  spiritual  qualify  which  represents 
your  Americanism.  It  is  finer  and  better  than 
the  individual  himself.  It  is  that  quality 
which  makes  us  discontented  to  stand  still; 
which  compels  us  to  push  ever  forward  and 
onward;  which  prompts  us  to  strive  for  per- 
fection and  the  unattainable. 

That  is  the  very  essence  of  Americanism,  for 
America  is  truly  an  aspiration. 

We  must  secure  It  within  our  hearts,  every 
last  one  of  us;  we  must  develop  a  passion  for 
Americanism,  not  only  because  Americanism 
is  the  living,  vital  spirit  of  this  Nation,  but 
because  it  is  one  of  the  most  uplifting  things 
that  has  come  to  man's  soul  from  our  omnis- 
cient Creator. 

On  the  European  Continent  today  democ- 
racy, the  kind  of  democracy  so  sacred  to  ui 
in  America,  is  dead  as  a  doornail,  "gone  with 
the  wind." 

There  are  only  two  basic  systems  of  gov- 
ernment In  the  world  today.  One  Is  the 
theory  of  natural  rights,  and  that  Is  democ- 
racy. The  other  goes  by  the  high-sounding 
title  of  totalitarianism 

It  all  bolls  down  to  Americanism  versvis 
the  other  thing — call  It  communism  or  nazl- 
Ism  or  fascism — but  It  Is  easier  to  say  liberty 
or  tyranny,  right  over  might. 

In  the  fateful  struggle  which  has  enveloped 
practically  the  entire  world.  In  which  the 
destiny  of  civilization  will  probably  be  deter- 
mined, the  issue  is  clear,  for  the  Ideals  which 
we  cherish  have  been  shattered  and  destroyed 
and  trampled  Into  the  earth  in  foreign  lands. 
The  fight  Is  for  the  vindication  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, if  need  be,  against  the  wcrld;  the 
triumphant  proclamation  of  God  in  your  con- 
science; the  complete  blackout,  the  final  de- 
struction of  all  "Isms,"  with  their  cold,  brutal 
absorption  of  men  and  women  in  the  remorse- 
less schemes  and  ambitions  of  a  soulless  state. 
A  few  years  ago  the  President  saw  the 
danger  ahead  and  spoke  these  words:  "Amer- 
ica hates  war.  America  hopes  for  peace. 
Therefore  America  diligently  searches  for 
peace." 

What  has  happened  In  the  world  since  the 
President  uttered  these  words?  Peaceful 
peoples  who  sought  and  hoped  for  peace — 
Just  as  we  do — have  seen  their  countries 
overrun  by  the  mad  dogs  of  nazl-lsm,  their 
freedom  and  liberty  and  way  of  life  destroyed. 
Dvirlng  those  fateful  months,  before  the 
war,   the   President   was   striving   for   world 


peace.  He  raised  his  voice  time  and  time 
again  In  an  effort  to  halt  the  mad  rush  of 
foreign  dictators.  He  endeavored  to  calm 
them  before  the  world  became  embroiled  in 
this  present  mess.  He  sought  to  have  them 
settle  their  difficulties  around  the  conference 
table. 

But  the  dictators  heeded  not.  They  closed 
their  ears  to  reason.  They  turned  their  backs 
CD  God  and  marched  their  mighty  legions  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  European  Continent. 

After  war  was  declared  the  President 
labored  to  avert  a  similar  tragedy  in  the 
western  world. 

Again  and  again  the  President  warned  the 
American  people  of  the  smoldering  fires 
abroad  and  of  the  need  for  adequate  defense 
at  home  only  to  have  his  opponents  accuse 
him  of  warmongering. 

During  those  years  your  President  had  the 
vision  and  the  foresight  to  warn  America  to 
build  its  defenses,  and  yet  the  opponents  of 
his  foreign  policy  ofttlmes  reached  Into  the 
garbage  cans  for  political  hatred  and  abuse. 

I  believe  It  Is  high  time  to  throw  off  the 
cloak  of  ccmplaceincy,  forego  our  smug  se- 
curity, and  cease  tnlnlmizlng  the  dangers  of 
economic  and  military  aggression  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlifitlc. 

Why?  Because  there  Is  a  very  real  danger, 
a  living,  actual  n^jnace.  Let  us  not  be  lulled 
to  an  eternal  sleep  by  an  appeasement 
refrain.  ] 

Each  conquered  i  nation  in  Europe  was  de- 
liberately encircled  by  the  Axis  Powers  be- 
fore the  pincers  ^j^ere  applied  and  invasion 
attempted.  And  jltuing  the  process  of  en- 
circlement, the  misguided  isolationist  groups 
of  each  of  them  counseled  against  the  risk 
of  helping  their  jneighbors.  Hitler,  there- 
fore, embraced  them  individually  and  with 
little  difficulty  finElly  conquered  a  continent. 

Don't  disregard  these  vivid  lessons  taught 
by  recent  European  history.  Don't  say,  "It 
can't  happen  herel"    It  can. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Nazis  were  hundreds  of 
miles  distant  froln  Turkey  and  Suez  and 
Dakar  and  Syria.  Now  they,  too,  are  en- 
circled. 

Liberty  has  beeri  blltzkileged  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent  and  hate  and  intolerance  have 
ascended  the  thilone  where  once  reigned 
freedom  and  Justljce  and  human  happiness. 
But  even  more  important,  democracy  and 
Americanism  are  o|q  trial  in  our  own  land. 

Undercover  orgatnlzatlons  are  fanning  the 
fires  of  hatred  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  dis- 
cord and  appeasement  among  our  people. 

They  work  qule:Iy,  desperately,  busily,  to 
stir  up  and  spread  throughout  the  land  false 
doctrines,  crude  a  ad  cruel  hatreds  designed 
tc  split  our  NatlonI  and  obstruct  and  slow  up 
oiu  national-defenise  efforts. 

These  subversive  elements,  alien  in  their 
origin  and  foreign  \n  their  loyalties,  are  pene- 
trating into  every  activity  of  our  people. 
They  have  attachled  themselves  to  peace 
groups.  Joined  cljvU  liberty  organizations, 
wormed  their  way!  into  pacifist  committees, 
associated  with  those  who  preach  prejudice 
and  intolerance.  They  have  played  race 
against  race  and  religion  against  religion,  and 
have  had  the  effroilitery  to  participate  in  the 
affairs  of  civic  and  Ipatrlotlc  organizations. 

Our  people  are  ofttlmes  contaminated  be- 
cause they  do  nojt  realize  that  we  are  at 
the  crossroads;  they  do  not  yet  comprehend 
that  total  victory!  for  the  Axis  Powers  in 
Europe  lengthens  the  shadow  of  war  across 
the  waters  of  thCj  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

With  what  Joy  Ijiitler  and  Stalin  and  the 
military  of  Japan  fnxist  witness  the  progress 
of  their  emissaries  In  dividing  otu:  people;  In 
fact,  they  are  giving  generous  space  In  their 
newspapers  and  periodicals  to  every  attack 
made  upon  the  President  and  his  foreign 
policy  by  Americai^  of  high  and  low  estate; 
every  utterance  of  the  appeaser  brings  new 
rejoicing  to  the  dictators;  every  vicious  as- 
sault upon  the  Wlklte  House  Is  sweet  music 
to  the  Communist  and  the  Nazi. 


What  large  comfort  these  derogatory  and 
abusive  attacks  upon  the  President  and  our 
Government  give  to  Hitler,  for  it  plays  right 
into  his  hand.  He  Joyfully  Joins  in  the 
struggle  to  divide  our  people  and  soften 
America. 

If  Britain  falls.  America  stands  as  the  final 
safeguard  for  democracy. 

The  foreign  policy  adopted  by  your  Gov- 
ernment has  been  predicated  upon  such 
premises.  We  desire  and  we  hope  to  main- 
tain peace  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but 
we  have  not  been  blind  to  the  forces  of  war 
and  destruction  which  were  let  loose  upon 
the  world.  We  are  building  our  defenses 
strong  and  Impregnable  so  that  we  wiU  be 
secure  from  any  attack. 

I  believe  that  this  Nation  has  arrived  at  the 
very  definite  conclusion  that  there  can  be 
no  just  and  lasting  peace  anywhere  In  the 
entire  world — or  for  that  matter  any  free  or 
democratic  way  of  life — if  the  forces  of  ag- 
gression are  triumphant  In  this  war. 

And,  therefore,  we  have  thrown  the  entire 
industrial  and  economic  strength  of  our 
Nation  on  the  side  of  democracy  and 
freedom. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Great  Britain  is  fight- 
ing our  war,  but  I  do  contend  that  Great 
Britain  is  fighting  for  a  just  cause,  a  demo- 
cratic cause,  and  as  long  as  she  holds  out 
the  Western  Hemisphere  should  be  safe  from 
any  frontal  attack.  And  I  believe  this  to  be 
a  cause  and  a  war  in  which  we  are  vitally 
concerned  as  to  the  outcome.  Yes;  I  am 
convinced,  too,  that  It  is  In  our  national  in- 
terest that  she  survive. 

How  can  we  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
with  a  one-ocean  navy  if  she  goes  down  to- 
morrow; how  can  we  possibly  preserve  the 
American  standard  of  living  if  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  doing  business  with  slave  labor; 
how  can  we  maintain  the  free  way  of  life 
for  ourselves  if  all  the  rest  of  the  world  Is 
In  bondage? 

How  can  we  live  alone  and  compete  and 
survive  In  a  dictator-ridden  world  unless 
we,  too  adopt  a  dictator  economy  and  build 
and  maintain  continually  a  military  machine 
equal  to  theirs?  How  can  we  avoid  the  main- 
tenance of  an  armed  camp  in  America  for 
generation  upon  generation?  And  how  can 
America  »  business  and  American  labor  stand 
up  under  the  appalling  and  hitherto  un- 
dreamed-of taxation  which  must  inevitably 
follow? 

That  there  is  a  certain  risk  involved  in 
doing  what  we  have  done,  I  admit.  But 
there  would  be  a  much  greater  risk  in  doing 
nothing  In  the  face  of  a  combination  of 
dictator  nations  which  have  already  overrun 
14  Independent  countries.  Your  Govern- 
ment has  charted  the  course  for  America, 
and  there  can  be — there  will  be — no  turning 
back.  We  have  determined  that  we  must 
not — we  win  not — be  encircled  a*;  were  those 
14  fallen  nations;  that  we  must  not — that  we 
will  not — allow  the  gaping  jaws  of  the  dic- 
tator's pincers  to  snap  shut  on  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  we  recognize  the  char- 
acter of  this  world  aggression;  we  recognize 
that  It  Is  a  living  menace,  not  only  to  the 
American  way  of  life  but  to  Americanism 
Itself. 

The  President  has  held  true  to  this  course, 
and  I  believe  this  course  Is  least  likely  to 
lead  us  over  the  brink  of  war — is  mos"  likely 
to  preserve  the  American  spirit  from  cruci- 
fixion upon  the  swastika  of  hatred  which  the 
foreign  Infidels  have  prepared  for  it. 

America  has  become  the  world's  hope  that 
the  spirit  of  democracy  will  continue  to  live 
and  breathe  and  flourish;  It  is  the  champion 
of  liberty  and  religion  and  right  as  against 
tyranny  and  might  and  intolerance.  Hers 
is  the  voice  which  carries  comfort  and  faith 
to  peoples  all  over  the  earth  who.  though  in 
temporary  slavery,  still  cherish  and  believe 
in  and  hope  again  for  freedom. 

May  God  In  His  Infinite  goodness  and  wis- 
dom prevent  the  horror  of  war  from  spreading 


over  here.  May  He  watch  over  the  American 
spirit  which  itself  came  from  His  bountiful 
heart.  May  He  give  our  President  the 
strength  and  courage  to  carry  on  and  spare 
him  to  keep  us  at  peace  and  lead  us  all  out 
of  the  maze  of  world  destruction,  this  valley 
of  death  and  tears.  Into  the  bright  sunlight 
of  hope  and  faith  and  contentment. 

Hovering  about  us  here  today,  consoling  us, 
counseling  us,  must  be  the  undying  bplrit 
of  our  fathers  and  of  all  those  who  have 
served  America  in  the  years  that  have  fied,  for 
they  all  had  a  burning  passion  for  their  be- 
loved country  and  an  all-consuming  hatred 
for  oppression  and  aggression. 

My  friends,  let  us  hold  high  the  fiying 
banners  of  faith  and  loyalty  and  covwage.  sure 
of  the  nobility  of  oxir  cause,  sincere  In  our 
devotion  to  principle;  let  us  on  the  morrow, 
Americanlnn  Day  of  1941,  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  American  spirit  and  make  Amer- 
ica more  worthy  of  all  out  dreams. 


Galveston — Romantic  and  Greater 
Galveston 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  29.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  R06ELLA  H.  WERUN 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Galveston  on  the  Gulf  shore  of 
Texas  has  long  been  noted  as  a  pleasure 
resort  as  well  as  a  great  commercial  port, 
daily  visited  by  the  ships  of  the  leading 
maritime  nations  of  the  world.  The  city 
is  situated  upon  an  island  known  in  legend 
and  in  song  as  Treasure  Isle.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  two  cause- 
ways across  the  bay.  2*^2  miles  in  length. 

Three  large  military  fields  have  been 
established  on  the  mainland  within  a 
few  miles  of  Galveston-  In  these  fields 
and  in  the  permanent  military  and  naval 
establishments  in  and  near  the  city,  more 
than  100.000  men  are  being  trained  in  the 
arts  for  the  defense  of  this  country. 

These  defense  establishments  are 
being  visited  daily  by  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  men  engaged,  coming  from 
nearly  every  State  of  the  Union.  They 
are  all,  of  course,  interested  in  the  splen- 
did pleasure  and  recreational  facilities 
afforded  on  the  beach  along  the  7 ''2 -mile 
sea  wall  and  promenade  in  front  of  the 
city. 

Mrs.  Rosella  H.  Werlin  has  written  a 
very  Interesting  historical  and  descrip- 
tive sketch  of  Galveston.  It  is  of  gen- 
eral interest,  and  especially  to  those  con- 
templating a  visit  to  their  relatives  and 
friends  in  the  military  service.  I  ask 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD  to  include  Mrs.  Werlin's  interesting 
article. 

CALVISTON — ROMANTIC   AMD  GREATZa   CALVESTOK 

(By  Rosella  H.  Werlln) 

Bathed  by  ?  glowing  sun,  fanned  by  the 
chameleonlike  waters  of  the  foamy  Gulf  of 
Mexico — azure  in  the  sunlight,  silver  In  the 
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moonlight — rwept  by  the  continued  fra- 
grance ol  countless  species  of  tropical  foliage — 
multicolored  oleanders,  scarlet  polnsettlas. 
SDCW-whlte  magnolias,  roses  of  every  hue  and 
blend,  honeysuckles.  Jasmine — nature  truly 
did  love  Galveston  to  shower  It  as  It  did  with 
these  most  glorious  of  beauties  known  to 
man. 

Historically,  thU  island  city  dates  back  to 
1528  with  credit  falling  to  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
M  the  first  white  man  to  touch  these  shores. 
Only  by  38  years  did  he  follow  In  the  wake 
of  Columbua'  Immortal  trans-Atlantic 
achievement. 

Then  In  1686  that  French  explorer  La  Salle 
laid  claims  to  this  land  for  his  kind  and 
country,  naming  it  San  Louis.  But  this 
proved  a  short-lived  honor,  for  In  1777  the 
area  succumbed  to  Spanish  sway  with  the 
glorification  of  this  achievement — which  later 
translated  Itself  to  Galvestown  and  finally 
to  Galveston. 

Nature  and  destiny  Joined  forces  to  make 
Galveston  what  It  Is  today.  Approximately 
33  miles  In  length  and  varying  from  1  to  2 
miles  In  width,  this  Island  lies  about  2  miles 
off  the  southeast  shore  of  Texas  In  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Galveston's  role  Is  Inseparably  linked  with 
the  exciting  story  of  the  Lone  Star  State  and 
Its  colorful  rule  under  the  following  six  flags: 
Spanish,  French  Mexican.  Its  own  Republic, 
the  Confederacy,  and  the  United  States. 

Here  the  second  Republic  of  Texas  was  set 
up  In  1836,  and  here  President  Burnett  and 
his  Cabinet  established  headquarters  until 
the  announcement  of  the  victory  of  the  bat- 
tle oi  San  Jacinto— a  story  which  every  Texas 
schoolboy  knows  by  heart— when  Texas  freed 
Itaelf   from   the   yoke   of   Mexico.   April   21. 

1836. 

The  present  Galveston  celebrated  Its  one 
hundred  and  econd  birthday  last  D'cember 
8,  dating  its  Inception  from  the  purchase  of 
this  area  from  the  First  Congress  of  the  Re- 
public of  Texas  by  Col  Michel  B.  Menard. 
He  then  organized  the  Galveston  City  Gov- 
ernment, which  Is  now  recognized  as  the 
oldest  surviving  association  In  the  State. 

Galveston's  noted  wide  streets  and  broad 
boulevards  persist  -as  proofs  of  the  founder's 
architectural  genius  and  keen  foresight.  In 
planning  the  city,  Menard  furthermore 
set  a«de  ample  tracts  for  such  public  Insti- 
tutions as  schools,  hospitals,  parks,  play- 
grounds, and  esplanades — making  for  an 
Ideal  cultural  and  social  center. 

His  own  century-old  home.  The  Oaks,  still 
stands  today  as  a  landmark  of  yesterdays 
grandeur  and  a  shrine  for  all  those  steeped 
In  Texas  lore. 

Because  of  Its  natural  harbor  and  Ideal 
setting,  the  city  early  enjoyed  a  wave  of 
prosperity,  growth,  and  development.  Even 
the  ill-fated  '900  storm  merely  served  as  a 
torch  In  firing  Its  brave  citizens  with  a  more 
determined  spirit  of  forging  ahead  un- 
daunted. 

Securing  the  serv'oes  oi  an  engineering 
board,  with  the  nld  of  city.  State,  and  Federal 
funds,  as  well  as  private  capital,  approximately 
•13,000,000  was  expended  in  completing  three 
projects  which  ^ank  «^mi.ng  the  greatest  of 
engineering  achievements  in  the  United 
States.  Only  recently  with  the  serious  flood 
damages  on  the  ncrtliern  seaboard,  Galves- 
ton's accomn'lshments  were  cited  as  a  model 
example  for  study  pai  poses 

These  Included,  first,  the  building  of  a 
solid  concrete,  7»i-mile  sea  wall,  ranging  from 
»  height  of  17  to  21  feet,  and  built  upon 
piling  driven  Into  the  ground  for  40  feet. 
Paralleling  the  Gulf  ot  Mexico,  this  wall  not 
only  serves  as  a  protsctoiate  but  provides  an 
Ideal  boulevard  100  feet  In  width  for  passing 
throngs  and  motorists  It  offers  a  colorful 
rendezvous,  indeed,  for  the  thousands  aimu- 
ally  flocking  to  this  resort. 

Secondly,  followed  ;.he  gradual  process  of 
grade  raising,  with  the  entire  city  being  filled 


in  with  sand  to  the  level  of  the  sea  wall's 
height.  Here,  again,  the  spirit  of  Its  loyal 
citizens  was  evidenced  when  Its  property 
owrers  willingly  contributed  further  finances 
and  cooperation  in  ful£llii.g  an  arduous  task 
of  several  years'  duration  and  which  Involved 
millions 'Of  dollars 

Thirdly,  came  the  completion  of  a  2Vi-inlle 
causeway — one  of  the  longest  In  the  world. 
Unking  this  island  to  the  mainland  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $3  000,000 

As  a  means  of  further  handling  that  rapidly 
Increasing  traffic  parade,  another  $2,500,000 
causeway,  financed  through  county.  State, 
and  Federal  aid  ana  paralleling  the  first  one 
In  location  and  construction,  has  Just  been 
completed.  Not  many  cltifs  If  any  at  all,  of 
Galveston's  size  can  ooast  of  two  arteries  of 
such  magnitude  and  grandeur. 

Incidentally,  It  was  in  1901,  shortly  after 
the  reorganization,  that  Galveston  established 
a  commission  form  of  government,  with  a 
mayor  as  city  manager,  assisted  by  four  com- 
missioners. Still  functioning  under  this 
same  system.  Galveston  holds  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  the  first  and  oldest  commis- 
sion form  of  government  In  the  country. 

Commercially,  Galveston  maintains  the 
unique  position  as  America's  port  of  quick- 
est dispatch.  Its  natural  harbor  providing 
a  40-mlnute  steaming  outlet  to  the  sea. 
Here  a  docking  facility  of  37  piers  affords 
space  for  100  oceangoing  vessels  and  here 
a  range  of  69  steamship  lines.  Including  the 
well-known  Clyde-Mallory  Line,  flying  flags 
from  every  nation,  ply  In  and  out  the  harbor. 
What  a  vision  as  proud  ocean  liners,  their 
mighty  turbines  throbbing,  slip  Into  the 
quays  with  travelers  from  overseas;  as  tramp 
ships,  shouldering  the  spray,  plough  down 
the  channel  to  Cairo,  Singapore,  and  Cape- 
town; as  little  fishing  vessels,  the  mosquito 
fieet,  put  out  to  Bolivar  Point  at  sunrise. 

Galveston  holds  title  as  the  world's  largest 
sulphur  port,  one  of  the  largest  cotton  ports, 
as  well  as  for  handling  more  grain  and  flour 
than  all  other  Gulf  ports  combined.  Here, 
too.  Is  situated  the  country's  largest  export 
grain  elevator,  with  a  storage  capacity  of 
7,000,000  bushels,  the  Galveston  Wharf  Co. 
Here,  a  thousand  and  one  cargoes  come 
and  go,  including  steel,  Iron,  and,  oh,  yes — 
banai)^ — lots  of  bananas.  Two  of  the 
world's  largest  banana  companies  use  these 
facilities  all   the  year   'round. 

The  Intracoastal  Canal,  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  the  port  of  Galveston,  makes  It  possible 
for  shippers  to  send  bulk  cargoes  by  water- 
way to  and  from  all  na\igable  river  or  canal 
ports  in  the  Middle  We'st  and  East. 

Five  trunk-line  railroads  are  at  Galveston's 
disposal.  Including  the  State's  oldest  railroad, 
which  was  organized  and  Incorporated  here 
on  February  7,  1853,  and  Is  still  operating  un- 
der Its  original  charter.  The  Gulf,  Colorado  & 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  employing  hundreds,  main- 
tains Its  main  headquarters  here 
Galveston  also  has  an  <'xcellent  airport. 
Among  the  city's  permanent  Industries  are 
Included  Texas'  only  nail  and  wtie  manufac- 
turing company,  the  State's  largest  brewery, 
a  flour  mill,  rice  mill.  Iron  foundries,  cotton- 
bagging  firms,  6  insurance  companies.  Affil- 
iated National  Hotels — the  second  largest  sys- 
tem of  hotels  In  the  United  States,  operating 
35  hotels,  totaling  over  10,000  rooms.  In  10 
States — and  10  concentration  and  warehouse 
companies. 

The  county  of  Galveston  embraces  a  large 
section  of  rich  agricultural  land,  with  field 
and  truck  crops  constituting  an  Important 
scurce  of  Income. 

This  area  has  also  recently  struck  oil,  with 
several  large  oil  fields  now  actively  in  opera- 
tion. 

Galveston  leads  the  State  with  many  "firsts" 

and  "oldest,"  a  few  on   its  roster  being   the 

Galveston  Dally  News,  oldest  newspaper,  es- 

tebllshed  In  1842.  having  also  the  first  tele- 

I   phone;  the  first  hospital,  St.  Mary's  Infirmary; 


the  oldest  medical  school,  which  Is  a  branch 
of  the  University  of  Texas;  the  first  training 
school  tot  nurses,  established  at  John  Sealy 
Hospital  In  1894,  the  first  orphanage;  the  first 
privately  owned  banK  as  well  as  the  first 
national  bank;  the  first  gas  lights;  the  first 
cotton  exchange  and  board  of  trade;  the  first 
Y.  M.  C.  A.;  the  first  chamber  of  commerce; 
the  first  post  office;  and  the  first  custom- 
house, with  Gall  Borden  as  collector  of  the 
port. 

Incidentally,  it  was  here  that  this  same  Mr. 
Borden  Invented  condensed  milk. 

Besides,  Galveston  ranks  tops  as  a  play- 
ground and  sportsmen's  paradise. 

Here  the  beauties  of  nature  or  the  bounties 
of  man's  nurture  ever  beckon — depending  on 
one's  mood  and  Inclination,  one's  taste  and 
temperament. 

Treasiu-e  Isle — that's  what  Galveston  Is 
called 

Here  simimers  cool  and  winters  mild,  com- 
bined by  a  year-round  even  temperature, 
make  this  a  rendezvous  for  the  traveler  seek- 
ing relaxation  or  the  tourist  In  quest  of  rec- 
reation— Its  annual  mean  temperature  hover- 
ing at  69  9  degrees 

Here  a  variety  of  diversions  stir  the  blood  to 
action — bathing  in  the  rolling  Gulf,  boating, 
golfing,  hunting,  horseback  riding,  and  fish- 
ing. A  variety  of  51  edible  fish  tempt  even 
the  most  amateur  of  nimrods,  whereas  for 
the  expert  angler  tarpon  aplenty  venture  to 
these  shores. 

Or  here  one  may  revel  In  sheer  relaxation, 
lounging  on  the  glittering  beach,  by  basking 
In  the  sunlight,  perhaps  watching  with  de- 
light the  ever-present  clusters  of  sea  gulls  as 
they  gracefully  wing  their  way  about,  noisily 
chattering  to  each  other — or  perhaps  behold- 
ing the  more  tame  ones  swoop  down  and  nip 
off  morsels  of  bread  extended  them  by  friendly 
hands. 

The  free-from-pollen  salty  Gulf  breezes 
make  Galveston  a  haven  for  hay-fever  suf- 
ferers. Its  colony  numbering  persons  from  the 
country  over. 

For  the  lover  of  the  esthetic,  the  boule- 
vards with  overhanging  bushes  of  varihued 
oleanders  offer  a  picture  of  rare  enchantment. 
Ranging  from  the  most  delicate  tones  of 
pink  to  the  deepest  shades  of  orange — no- 
where else  do  they  fiourlsh  In  such  profusion. 
Periodically,  new  specimens  spring  into 
being — the  latest  named  In  honor  of  the 
President's  visit — blending  from  a  soft  golden 
tint  to  a  deeper  hue  of  bronze. 

Galveston  is  known  as  the  Oleander  City. 
But  It  Is  romantically  that  Galveston  plays 
one  of  Its  most  thrilling  roles. 

For  it  was  on  these  very  shores  that  the 
South's  most  famous  and  glorious  pirate — 
Jean  Lafltte — set  up  headquarters.  Calling 
this  area  Campeachy,  he  built  himself  an 
imposing  castlelike  mansion,  from  where  he 
defied  the  world  for  4  hectic  years,  living  like 
a  lord  In  feudal  splendor,  until  1821. 

Here  he  Issued  orders  to  prey  upon  Spanish 
vessels,  relieving  them  of  their  golden  cargo, 
and  to  levy  tribute  on  commerce  in  the 
Gulf — a  privilege  accorded  the  buccaneer  by 
virtue  of  letters  of  marque  furnished  him 
by  Mexican  revolutionists.  This  was  the 
hour  when  the  Mexicans  were  attempting  to 
break  away  from  Spanish  rule.  And  Lafltte 
waxed  prosperous — extremely  so. 

But  one  day  the  steel  grip  slipped  and  his 
men  captured  and  burned  a  United  States 
merchant  marine.  Lafltte  apologized  and 
even  hanged  a  man  or  two  as  proof  of  his 
"honorable"  Intentions.  But  after  a  second 
offense.  Uncle  Sam  refused  to  be  content  and 
demanded  his  complete  abandonment  from 
these  parts. 

Legend  has  It  that  In  the  still  of  the  night, 
he  and  his  men  did  slip  away,  burying  their 
entire  fortune  underground  near  what  is  now 
called  the  site  of  the  Three  Oaks.     Perhaps  • 
he  planned  to  return  to  claim  the  stake,  but 
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death  Is  said  to  have  overtaken  him  In 
Venezuela  in  1826.    He  left  ik>  heirs. 

And  though  a  ^entury  has  passed,  sagas 
of  burled  treasure  still  continue  to  drift  up 
and  down  this  seaboard.  And  there  are 
thoee  who  say  that  when  the  moon  rises 
above  Galveston  Island  like  a  ground  round 
golden  ball,  and  the  green  waves  kiss  the 
shore  In  the  silver  light,  the  ghost  of  Lafltte 
walks  these  sands  again,  his  wide  cape 
whipped  by  the  tropical  winds,  his  sword 
and  cutlass  glittering  in  the  moonlight,  and 
his  lean,  tanned  face  ever  toward  the  sea 
to  feel  the  beat  of  the  winds  against  It,  with 
the  whip  and  tang  of  salt  sea  spray  against 
his  sailor's  breath. 

That's  why  Galveston  Is  known  as  Treasure 
Isle. 


Menace  of  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

i      OP 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  29,  1941 


LETTER  OF  HON.  SAMUEL  B.  PETTENGILL, 
FORMER   MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 


Mr.  TABER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  submit  a 
letter  by  former  Congressman  Samuel  B. 
Pettengill  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  May  26, 1941: 

[From    the    New    Tork   Herald  Tribune    of 
MondaylMay  26.  1941] 

MENACE    or    DEBT — LOCAL    CLUBS    BtTGGESTED    TO 
COMPEL    ECONOMY 

To  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

Your  readers  probably  need  nothing  more 
than  your  able  editorials  to  remind  them  of 
present  debt  and  tax  burdens.  But  what  of 
the  future?  And  have  any  of  your  readers 
ever  figured  out  their  share  of  these  motmt- 
Ing  public  debts? 

Let's  begin  with  the  city  of  New  York.  Ac- 
cording to  the  World  Almanac  your  mtmlcl- 
pal  debt  Is  $2,428,400,000.  That  Is  approxi- 
mately $329.03  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  In  New  York  City.  Or,  $1,645.15  for 
each  family  of  five.i 

Next,  there's  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
debt  Is  $490,172,000.  That  means  $36.65 
more  for  every  human  being  in  New  York 
City.    Or  $183^25  fot  each  family  of  five. 

But  the  worst  Is  yet  to  come — the  Federal 
debt.  At  present  It  Is  $47,231,000,000.  Your 
city's  share  Is  $2,652,686,502,  which  Is  $359.43 
for  every  person  in  New  York  City,  or 
$1,797.15  for  a  family  of  five.  Each  billion 
doUars  of  public  debt  takes  $7.61  out  of  the 
per  capita  pocket  of  every  person  in  New 
York  City. 

Now  combining  the  Federal.  State,  and 
municipal  debt,  the  share  of  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  New  York  City  would 
be  $725.11.  or  $3,625  55  for  a  family  of  five. 

Long  before  the  present  emergency  is  over 
the  Federal  debt  may  be  $100,000,000,000. 
And  some  Washington  forecasts  reach  $140.- 
000,000,000.  When  the  debt  reaches  $100,- 
000.000.000,  New  York  City's  share  would  be 
$5,616,377,099.  Should  It  reach  $140,000.- 
000,000,  New  York  |city's  proportion  would 
be  $7,862,927,939. 

The  Nation  caimolt  scrimp  on  defense  and 
preparedness,  but  li  can  and  should  econo- 
mize elsewhere.  Thie  Committee  for  Consti- 
tutional Governmebt  has  complied  debt- 
btirden  data  covering  communities  of  various 


sizes  throughout  the  Nation.  It  urges  citi- 
zens everywhere  to  bestir  themselves  by  urging 
their  Representatives  In  Congress  to  prune 
and  pare  the  ordinary  Budget  as  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau  has  suggested.  The  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  Government  should 
and  can  be  cut  $1,000,000,000  annually,  but 
It  Is  unlikely  that  Congress  will  act  unless 
citizens  speak  emphatically. 

That  they  may  speak  emphatically  on  this 
and  upon  other  matters  which  vitally  affect 
our  form  of  government  and  our  system  of 
competitive  enterprise,  our  committee  favors 
the  organization  of  local  constitutional  clubs. 
This  organization,  which  Is  chartered  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Is  a  nonprofit,  non- 
partisan, educational  Institution,  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  responsible,  public-spirited  citi- 
zens who  wish  to  form  local  affiliates. 
Further  information  on  this  subject  and 
upon  public-debt  burdens  may  be  had  by 
writing  to  the  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Government,  National  Press  BuUdlng,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Samuel  B.  Pettengill, 

Chairman,  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Government,  Inc. 

New  York,  May  18,  1941, 


Hawaii  and  the  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  KING 

DELEGATE  FROM  HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  29,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    SAMUEL  W.  KINO. 
DELEGATE  FROM  HAWAII 


Mr,  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  substance  of  the  following  ad- 
dress made  by  me  before  the  Washington 
Medical  and  Surgical  Society,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  at  its  spring  banquet  held 
May  10,  1941  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel: 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  tonight  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  discussing  with  you  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  Pacific  area.  My 
subject  Is  Hawaii  and  the  national  de- 
fense. Recent  developments  and  the  tension 
throughout  the  world  make  the  subject  one 
of  general  Interest. 

Of  course,  I  realize  that  the  general  Amer- 
ican public  has  always  had  a  friendly  Interest 
in  Hawaii  as  a  glamor  spot,  an  exotic,  tropical 
land  of  the  hula  and  the  ukulele,  which  came 
\mder  the  American  flag  somehow  or  other 
about  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 

Perhaps  our  totirlst  bureau  oversold  the 
glamor  of  Hawaii  In  Its  desire  to  attract 
visitors  to  the  Islands,  and  rather  left  a  dis- 
torted picture  of  America's  outpost  In  the 
Pacific  In  the  minds  of  the  average  mainland 
citizen. 

But  I  do  not  desire  to  destroy  all  of  your 
Illusions  about  Hawaii;  nor  undo  all  of  the 
splendid  work  of  our  totirlst  bureau  In 
making  our  mainland  compatriots  Hawaii - 
consciotis. 

Hawaii  is  a  beautiful  land  of  great  moun- 
tains, deep  valleys,  and  high  plateaus — of 
beaches  and  coves  and  rugged  cliffs.  At>ove 
all,  it  Is  a  green  land — hUlsldes  and  valleys 
and  coastal  plains  alike  verdure  covered  all 
the  year  "round.  It  Is  a  grand  place  to  play, 
to  loaf,  or  to  work. 


The  climate  and  the  humidity  are  sub- 
tropical rather  than  tropical.  Lying  In  the 
middle  of  the  North  Pacific,  the  surround- 
ing ocean  and  the  trade  winds  from  the 
northeast  mitigate  the  full  effect  of  the  sun. 
Our  thermometer  never  reaches  90°  F.  and 
rarely  goes  below  60'  F.  The  average  range 
Is  from  65°  to  85°.  a  mean  of  75°  P..  Easily 
accessible  heights  bring  colder  temperatures, 
until  at  a)x)ut  5.000  feet  elevation  we  can 
enjoy — If  that's  the  word — frosty  mornings; 
and  on  our  highest  mountains  go  skiing  in  the 
snow  that  covers  their  peaks. 

The  average  citizen  of  Hawaii,  while  en- 
joying life  perhaps  somewhat  more  leisurely 
than  his  mainland  equivalent,  does,  how- 
ever, work  for  a  living  and  Is  preoccupied 
with  the  pressing  problems  common  to  us 
all.  Prom  our  Industry,  as  a  part  of  the 
economic  life  of  America,  over  a  hundred 
million  dollars'  worth  of  commodities  are 
produced  and  sold  In  mainland  markets, 
about  60  percent  of  which  Is  sugar,  35  per- 
cent pineapples,  and  5  percent  miscellane- 
ous. Including  coffee  and  other  products. 
With  this  Income  we  buy  from  mainland  fac- 
torles  and  farms  all  that  we  require  to  main- 
tain an  American  standard  of  living. 

Being  Included  within  the  American  tariff 
barriers  we  spend  our  money  exclusively  m 
home  markets.  The  United  States  Treasury 
gets  its  share  of  this  Interstate  commerce  in 
Federal  taxes  to  the  tune  of  several  millions 
every  year,  a  larger  amount  than  that  paid  by 
any  one  of  a  number  of  States,  varying  from 
12  to  19.  Over  the  years  this  contribution — 
If  the  Burt^au  of  Internal  Revenue's  collec- 
tions can  be  called  a  contribution — has  ex- 
ceeded Federal  expenditures  In  Hawaii  for 
local  purposes  In  the  ratio  of  four  to  one.  a 
total  credit  of  over  two  hundred  millions  In 
the  forty-odd  years  since  we  became  a  part 
of  the  United  States.  Our  trade,  as  an  off- 
shore unit  of  the  Nation,  helps  maintain  an 
American  merchant  marine,  only  American 
vessels  being  permitted  to  carry  otir  goods 
and  passengers  to  and  from  other  American 
ports. 

So  much  for  the  economic  picture.  Impor- 
tant to  us  locally  and  therefore  of  some  con- 
cern to  the  Nation,  to  the  extent  that  we  are 
a  part,  even  if  but  a  smaU  part,  of  that 
Nation.  But  It  Is  In  the  strategic  field  that 
we  become  of  vital  Importance  to  the  Nation, 
and  a  matter  of  concern  and  Interest  to  every 
American  citizen. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  Pacific  tells  the 
story.  Hawaii  dominates  the  North  Pacific. 
It  cotild  hardly  have  been  better  located  for 
America's  pturposes  than  if  we  had  selected 
the  very  p'ace  in  the  ocean  for  Pele,  the 
Hawaiian  gcddess  of  volcanoes,  to  spout  forth 
her  lava  from  the  sea's  great  depths.  It  lies 
closer  to  the  continent  of  North  America 
than  to  any  other  large  body  of  land.  Its 
ownership  by  a  foreign  nation  wotild  present 
a  continuing  mezuice  to  the  United  States  as 
a  possible  l)ase  for  an  attack  on  the  west 
coast.  Its  control  by  the  United  States,  while 
advancing  our  frontier  2,000  miles  Into  the 
Pacific,  Is  on  the  whole  a  defensive  asset,  be- 
cause of  the  great  distances  from  Hawaii  to 
any  foreign  nation.  It  Is  therefore  as  the 
western  outpost  of  otir  defense  that  Hawaii 
Is  Invaluable. 

From  Honolulu,  to  the  north  and  east, 
within  a  radius  of  less  than  2.500  miles,  every 
day  a  shorter  distance  In  time,  lie  the  princi- 
pal ports  and  bases  of  the  Pacific  coast,  from 
Alaska  to  Mexico.  From  Honolulu,  to  the 
northwest,  through  west,  to  the  south,  within 
a  2.000-mile  radius,  lie  Islands  that  are 
Idetdly  located  as  advance  bases  of  oiu  west- 
em  outpost.  The  early  naval  visitors  to  Ha- 
waii recognized  this  strategic  location,  and 
stiitability  an  a  naval  base,  from  which  a  fleet 
could  control  all  the  approaches  to  the  west 
coast  of  America.  Because  of  their  reports, 
and  America's  other  Interests  In  the  islands. 
Daniel  Webster,  as  Secretary  of  State  in  1842, 
annotinced   as   the   policy   of    America,   the 
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benevolent  Interest  of  the  United  States  In 
the  defitlny  of  the  then  Kingdom  of  Hawaii, 
and  warned  other  powers  to  keep  hands  off. 
From   Webster's   time   to    1898,  the   drift   of 
events  and  the  ties  of  trade  and  commerce 
brought  Hawaii  ever  closer  to  its  great  neigh- 
bor.     The    Spanish-American    War    simply 
hastened   the  inevitable,  and  consummated 
through  voluntary  annexation  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Hawaii  as  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
Fortunately,  Hawaii   contains,  besides  the 
advantage  of  Its  position,  a  great  land-locked 
harbor  on  the  Island  of  Oahu.  In  which  an 
entire  fleet  can  be  berthed  for  repairs  and 
the  replenishment  of  supplies.    Also,  In  the 
Hawaiian    group   there   are   roadsteads    and 
other  anchorages  In  which  the  fleet  can  lie 
at  anchor,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  pro- 
ceed to  sea  and  seek  the  enemy. 

Over  the  years  since  1898.  at  a  steadily  In- 
creasing pace,  these  natural  facilities  have 
been  improved  and  equipped,  until  today 
Pearl  Harbor  Is  one  of  the  great,  if  not  *he 
greatest,  fleet  naval  bases  In  the  world.  Its 
docks  and  piers.  Its  repair  shops  and  stores, 
Its  ammunition  depots  and  fuel  supplies,  will 
keep  a  fleet  ready  for  action  at  all  times  to 
Intercept  any  attack  on  our  Pacific  coast. 

As  the  use  of  air  forces  has  increased,  the 
Pearl  Harbor  base  has  been  augmented  by 
air  bases,  both  In  Hawaii  and  advance  bases 
in  the  islands  nearby,  forming  an  arc  that 
covers  Hawaii  from  the  northwest  to  the 
south.  Midway,  1.200  miles  to  the  north- 
west; Wake  Island,  another  1,000  miles  in 
approximately  the  same  direction:  Johnston 
Island.  700  miles  southwest;  Palmyra  Islands. 
about  1.000  miles  due  south:  and  now  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  also  south,  about  2,300  miles  from 
Honolulu,  form  a  screen  of  naval  air  bases 
through  which  no  enemy  can  expect  to  pass 
without  detection.  Some  of  these  bases  will 
also  harbor  submarines,  whose  operations  will 
further  hamper  any  enemy  approach. 

For  the  protection  of  this  great  naval  base 
from  raids  or  from  an  attack  In  force  when 
the  fleet  might  be  elsewhere,  the  Army  has 
made  at  Oahu  one  great  fortress.  The  Ha- 
waiian Department  of  the  United  States  Army, 
complete  in  all  arms — air  forces,  both  bomb- 
ing and  flghtmg:  coast  artillery,  field  artillery, 
motorized  infantry;  and  the  varioiis  spe- 
cialized combat  troops,  all  under  one  com- 
mander, a  lieutenant  general — Is  prepared  to 
light  off  any  attack.  The  military  force  of 
the  United  States  Army  In  Hawaii  has  been 
Increased  as  the  demands  of  modern  warfare 
showed  the  need  for  new  arms  and  new  meth- 
ods and  is  today,  if  not  completely  up  to  full 
strength,  so  close  to  it  as  to  present  but  a 
minor  problem  of  logistics. 

The  military  picture,  therefore,  in  Hawaii 
Is  highly  satisfactory.  I  speak  as  a  layman 
and  make  no  pretense  of  being  an  expert 
because  of  my  20  years'  service  in  the  Navy. 
It  is  a  matter  of  public  information  that  in 
Hawaii  we  have  shown  some  foresight  and 
have  prepared  ourselves  In  large  degree  for 
what  may  come.  Hawaii  is  today  about  as 
impregnable  a  fortress  as  human  ingenuity 
can  make  it.  Some  parts  of  the  full  program 
of  defensive  works  are  still  under  construc- 
tion, some  equipment  and  manpower  may  yet 
be  needed,  but  military  preparations,  any 
more  than  any  other  human  activity,  are  not 
ever-static,  and  such  supplementary  increases 
and  additions  will  always  be  necessary.  The 
important  fact  is  that  the  main  Job  is  done, 
and  Hawaii  is  ready  as  America's  outpost  to 
serve  Its  purpose — to  harbor  the  fieet  and  to 
protect  the  fleet  base  against  any  eventuality 
In  the  Pacific. 

Our  defenses  in  other  areas  of  the  Pacific 
are"  perhaps  not  quite  so  nearly  completed. 
But  in  Alaska,  at  Dutch  Harbor,  on  the  island 
of  .Uualaska.  a  great  naval  air  base  is  being 
built  which  will,  together  with  Pearl  Harbor 
and  Midway,  close  this  northern  approach 
affectively.    Other    baaea,    both    naval    and 


Army,  will  provide  the  defenses,  too  long  over- 
looked, to  completely  block  this  side  door  to 
America. 

Now  may  I  go  back  again  to  Hawaii  Itself, 
the  green-clad  land  of  romance  and  charm, 
in  the  euphonious  Hawaiian  phrase  "ka  pae 
alna  o  Hawaii  nel."  Hawaii  is  more  than  a 
military  outpost,  as  proud  as  its  people  are 
to  fill  that  function.  As  large  as  Connecticut 
and  Rhnd"  Island  together,  a  fruitful  land, 
blessed  by  nature  with  many  great  ad- 
vantages, where  human  Industry  has  de- 
veloped a  stable  economy,  supporting  400,- 
000  people,  Hawaii  will  always  be  the  home 
of  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
citizens,  producing  Its  quota  of  the  national 
wealth,  paying  its  share  of  the  costs  of  the 
National  Government,  as  well  as  maintaining 
at  Its  own  expense  its  local  government. 
Wars  come  and  go,  but  humanity  goes  on 
forever.  Sometimes  peace  reigns,  and  our 
thoughts  return  to  the  vocations  and  in- 
terests of  peaceful  pursuits.  It  does  not  in- 
crease Hawaii's  eflBciency  as  a  naval  base  to 
disregard  the  reasonable  aspirations  of  Its 
people.  It  will  not  hinder  the  value  of  this 
outpost  to  accord  Its  people  the  same  treat- 
ment, no  more  nor  less,  that  would  be  ac- 
corded any  other  group  of  American  citizens 
similarly  situated. 

The  great  American  people  whose  word  Is 
the  final  law.  have  a  right  to  know  about 
Hawaii,  and  about  Its  citlz?ru7.  because  we, 
in  this  Pacific  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
do  hold  the  fort  for  the  Nation.  Too  often 
lately  there  have  been  articles  and  even 
books  about  Hawaii  that  would  Im^ly  that  all 
was  not  well  in  the  paradise  of  the  Pacific. 
Usually  such  statements  are  based  on  misin- 
formation or  only  partially  correct  informa- 
tion, and  are  written  from  the  viewpoint  of 
those  who  desire  to  write  dramatically,  with- 
out too  much  regard  to  accuracy. 

There  are  two  or  three  pet  bogeys  which 
our  critics  emphasize,  the  principal  one  be- 
ing the  racial  constituency  of  Hawaii.  We 
are  a  mixture  of  races,  of  course.  Just  as 
America  as  a  whole  Is  a  mixture.  Lack  of 
immunity  to  the  diseases  of  civilization 
nearly  destroyed  the  native  Hawaiian  people. 
When  immigration  apparently  became  neces- 
sary for  the  expanding  industries  of  Hawaii, 
It  was  Just  as  Inevitable  that  such  immigra- 
tion should  come  in  the  main  from  the 
Orient  as  It  was  that  Europe  should  send  its 
people  into  America  to  fill  Its  empty  places. 
Now  there  Is  no  need  for  any  ftirther  im- 
migration, and  our  task  is  to  weld  together 
into  one  common  allegiance  all  the  peoples 
of  our  Nation.  In  this  task  Hawaii  has  done 
better  than  many  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  our  people,  regardless  of  the  coun- 
try from  which  their  parents  came,  are,  I 
assure  you  in  all  sincerity  and  with  the 
utmost  emphasis  at  my  command,  as  loyal 
to  the  United  States  as  any  other  like  num- 
ber of  Americans. 

There  are  less  subversive  activities  in 
Hawaii,  less  teaching  of  im- Americanisms 
and  Ideologies  than  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  Nation.  We  are  in  more  danger  from 
"sixth  columnists"  than  we  are  from  "fifth 
columnists."  The  "sixth  columnists"  who 
preach  hatred  and  suspicion  between  Amer- 
icans, array  race  against  race,  class  against 
class,  and  who  use  race  as  a  test  of  patriotism 
rather  than  character  and  behavior,  cause 
more  disunity  than  the  disciples  of  totali- 
tarianism or  the  agents  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. Perhaps  that  is  equally  true  on  the 
mainland. 

True,  we  have  the  transitory  evidences  of 
recent  immigrations  in  the  continued  use  of 
various  foreign  languages  and  the  retention 
of  some  old  country  customs;  but  this  is  a 
common  practice  with  all  immigrant  groups 
throughout  the  United  States.  Time  changes 
all  these  hold-over  habits;  the  younger  gen- 
eration accepts  the  American  pattern  of  life; 


and  In  a  very  few  years,  as  the  life  of  a  na- 
tion is  measured,  our  Immigrant  people  are 
indistinguishable  from  the  older  stock. 

Of  course,  I  know  that  the  principal  point 
of  attack  on  Hawaii's  loyalty  as  an  American 
community  is  its  Japanese  population.  Some 
utterly  ridiculous  statements  are  made  as  to 
their  numbers,  their  activities,  and  their  con- 
duct. In  fact,  they  comprise  about  37  per- 
cent of  our  total  population.  About  8  per- 
cent are  aliens,  denied  by  our  own  laws  from 
being  citizens,  an  elderly  group,  rapidly  pass- 
ing off  the  scene  through  natural  causes.  The 
remainder,  about  29  percent,  are  citizens  by 
birth;  about  one-half  of  whom  are  still  in 
their  childhood,  comprising  a  group  almost 
entirely  of  the  second  generation  native-born. 
They  are,  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  as 
loyal  as  any  other  Americans.  Perhaps  I 
can  best  support  this  affirmation  of  my  own 
conviction  by  quoting  Lt.  Gen,  Charles  D. 
Herron,  for  many  years  on  duty  In  Hawaii, 
and  until  recently  the  commanding  general 
of  the  Hawaiian  Department  of  the  United 
States  Army.  In  Collier's  Weekly  of  October 
19,  1940,  General  Herron  authorized  the  fol- 
lowing  direct   quotation: 

"The  Army  is  not  worried  about  the  Japa- 
nese in  Hawaii.  Among  them  there  may  be 
a  small  hostile  alien  group,  but  we  can  handle 
that  situation.  It  seems  people  who  know 
least  about  Hawaii  and  live  farthest  away 
are  most  disturbed  over  this  matter.  People 
who  know  the  Islands  are  not  worried  over 
possible  sabotage.  I  say  this  sincerely  after 
my  years  of  service  there.  I  am  sold  on  the 
patriotism  and  Americanization  of  the  Ha- 
waiian people  as  a  whole." 

It  is  not  sufficiently  realized  that  Hawaii 
Is  not  only  the  western  outpost  of  our  mili- 
tary defenses,  but  is  also  the  outpost  of 
American  culture  and  civilization,  and  has 
been  such  for  100  years  or  more.  American 
missionaries  brought  Christianity  to  Hawaii 
In  1820.  Prom  that  time  on  the  Influence 
of  America  and  of  its  Institutions  spread 
steadily  and  thoroughly  throughout  every 
phase  of  Hawaii's  life. 

We  adopted  universal,  free,  and  compulsory 
public  education  when  Dr.  Horace  Mann  was 
a  prophet  without  honor  in  his  own  country. 
Our  business  firms  were  founded  by  men 
from  Boston  and  New  York,  and  later  Cali- 
fornia. Our  legal  practice  is  based  on  the 
common  law,  and  our  governmental  insti- 
tutions are  modeled  after  the  best  mainland 
practice.  English  was  the  language  of  Ha- 
waii before  annexation,  taught  In  the  public 
and  private  schools  and  used  throughout 
the  Islands. 

This  pattern  of  American  life,  this  devo- 
tion to  American  ideals,  cavised  President 
McKlnley  to  say.  In  transmitting  the  treaty 
of  annexation  to  the  United  States  Senate 
with  his  approval:  "Under  such  circum- 
stances annexation  is  not  a  change,  it  is  a 
consummation  " 

No  alien  Influences,  no  Ineffective  agents 
of  foreign  governments,  whose  activities  are 
undoubtedly  known  to  the  agents  of  our  own 
Government,  can  change  Hawaii  from  the 
American  way  of  life.  The  principles  of  lib- 
erty and  Justice  on  which  this  Nation  is 
founded  have  too  strong  a  hold  on  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  to  permit 
any  divergence  from  the  straight  path  of 
loyalty  to  the  Nation  of  which  we  are  so 
proud  to  be  a  part.  Our  future  lies  entirely 
wlthm  the  American  orbit.  As  a  part,  and 
not  a  mean  nor  an  unimportant  part,  of 
this  great  Nation,  we  expect  to  fulfill  our 
destiny  in  the  traditional  American  manner, 
a  destiny  which  can  have  only  one  ultimate 
goal  for  a  community  such  as  ours,  set  off 
as  we  are  into  a  separate  and  distinct  en- 
tity, self-reliant  and  self-sufficient  In  our 
local  affairs,  and  contributing  our  full  share 
to  the  national  welfare,  and  that  Is  State- 
hood. 
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Congretsiona  Redistricting  in 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTH^JR  D.  HEALEY 

OF  MASSJACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF*  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, 


,  May  29, 


1941 


EVERETT  AND 


RESOLUTIONS  BY  "niE  CITY  COUNCILS  OP 


MALDEN,  MASS. 


Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  Ciy  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  tjhe  following  resolu- 
tions: < 

Resolved,  That  the  city  council  of  the  city 
of  Everett  hereby  go  on  record  as  protesting 
the  gerrymandering  methods  being  pur- 
sued in  the  redistrlctliig  of  the  congressional 
districts  of  this  Commonwealth,  if  the  meth- 
od being  pursued  is  carried  through  demo- 
cratic government  as  It.  is  understood  In  our 
Commonwealth  will  have  been  utterly  dis- 
regarded and  the  rights  of  minorities  as  guar- 
anteed by  the  constitution  of  Massachtisetts 
violated,  we  urge  a  fair  and  honorable  redls- 
trlctlng  with  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  all 
our  citizens. 

The  city  clerk  is  hereby  diiected  to  trans- 
mit copies  of  the  foregoing  resolve  to  Presi- 
dent Goodwin  of  the  Senate,  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives  Christian  Herter, 
Representatives  Davis,  Whlttler,  and  Skerry. 
Councilman  DEVrro. 

In  common  council.  May  5.  1941.  passed. 

In  board  of  aldermetjt.  May  12.  1941,  passed. 

This  resolution  was  presented  to  his  honor, 
the  mayor,  for  his  signature  on  May  14,  1941. 
and  at  this  writing  has  not  been  returned  by 
him  with  his  signature.  He  has  until  May 
25,  1941.  in  which  to  &|ign. 


HESOLtmONS  BY  THE  CIIT  COUNCIL  OF  M.UJ>EN, 
MASS.,  TO  THE  GREAT  AND  GENERAL  COURT 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  declares  that  aj  census  of  the  Nation 
be  taken  every  10  yearis;  and 

Whereas  a  census  was  taken  in  1940  show- 
ing a  decreas2  In  the  population  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts;  and 

Whereas,  as  a  result  thereof,  said  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  will  be  represented 
in  the  National  House  of  Representatives  in 
1943  and  for  the  next  10  years  thereafter, 
by  a  delegation  of  14  Members  instead  of  15 
Members;  and 

Whereas  the  Great  and  General  Court  of 
said  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  shall 
construct  14  new  congressional  districts  com- 
prising 308,000  people  of  the  population  for 
each  district;  and 

Whereas,  there  have  been  published  pro- 
posals lor  redistricting  said  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  into  14  congressional  districts; 
and 

Whereas,  if  said  proplosals  were  enacted  into 
law,  they  would  consi^itute  gross  inequities, 
dishonest  politics,  autocratic  misuse  of  power 
in  an  attempt  to  carve  out  one  of  said  dis- 
tricts for  the  sole  benefit  of  one  man;  a 
vicious  disregard  of  the  franchise  and  a  bold 
attempt  by  a  political  party  to  control  the 
people  In  the  National;  House  of  Representa- 
tives: Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  City  Council  of  Maiden, 
in  a  regular  meeting]  held  in  the  council 
chamber  of  city  hall  in  said  Maiden  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  May  13,  in  the  year  1941, 
does  most  respectfully  implore  and  impor- 


tune the  Great  and  General  Court  of  said 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  its  wis- 
dom and  fairness  to  construct  14  congres- 
sional districts  based  on  a  logical,  compact 
grouping  of  cities  and  towns  with  similar 
interests;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  great  and  general  court 
guard  Itself  against  establishment  of  boss 
rule  by  diabolical  political  interests  who 
would  establish  congressional  districts  predi- 
cated on  party  control  by  linking  cities  and 
towns  together  that  are  dominated  by  one 
political  party;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  great  and  general  court, 
in  its  wisdom  and  fairness,  guard  Itseif 
against  the  dismemberment  of  cities  and 
towns  whose  majority  of  voters  are  of  other 
political  extractions,  to  enhance  the  political 
ambitions  of  any  one  man  who  is  so  undemo- 
cratic and  un-American  in  his  tactics  as  to 
boldly  attempt  to  carve  out  a  congressional 
district  for  himself;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  in  this  period  of  contempo- 
rary history  where  dally  the  world  is  being 
apprized  of  brutal  assaults  on  small  nations; 
where  a  mighty  military  machine  is  stamping 
out  liberty  and  freedom  and  the  sacred  right 
of  the  franchise;  that  Massachusetts  is  in  the 
forefront  for  the  preservation  of  democracy 
and  will  not  countenance  such  tactics  in 
these  times;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  wishes  of  the  voters  for 
adequate  and  equitable  representation  in  the 
National  House  of  Representatives  t>e  com- 
piled with;  that  as  a  result  of  the  redistrict- 
ing the  charge  of  evil  political  manipulation 
cannot  once  again  be  raised  against  our  great 
Commonwealth;  that  Massachusetts  has  for- 
ever repudiated  the  dubious  honor  that  has 
been  conferred  upon  her  for  being  the  birth- 
place of  the  nefariotis  and  diabolical  gerry- 
mander. 


Public  Ownership  and  Distribution  of 
Electricity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  29,  1941 


LETTERS  BY  HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE.  OP 
OREGON 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr,  Speaker,  public 
ownership  of  essential  public  utilities  Is 
being  considered  in  many  sections  of  our 
country.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the 
movement  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  availability  of  power  from  Bonneville 
Dam.  An  election  for  a  public-power  dis- 
trict recently  took  place  in  Baker  County, 
Oreg.  I  wrote  my  friends  there,  giving 
some  of  the  reasons  for  supporting  the 
project.  I  desire  to  include  that  letter 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  and  to  add  to  It 
my  reply  to  an  adverse  editorial  in  a 
Baker  i>aper: 

Friends  in  Baker  Ccuntt  :  As  many  of  you 
know,  I  have  made  a  study  of  the  electric- 
power  business  and  wat  at  one  time  an  oper- 
ator of  a  company  In  thu  letter  I  am  reply- 
ing to  those  who  have  written  to  me  in  regard 
to  the  imporunt  subject  of  voting  "yes"  or 
"no"  in  your  public-utility  district  election, 
May  27.  Certainly  you  must  Inform  your- 
selves.  My  printed  speech  Acres  of  Diamonds, 


answers  man^  points  raised,  and  I  have  pre- 
pared a  radio  statement  In  reply  to  other 
queries. 

You  are  bt;ing  charged  an  extortlonately 
high  rate  for  electric  eneigy.  Even  with  re- 
ductions, forced  by  the  threat  of  public  own- 
ership, you  are  still  paying  double  what  you 
will  pay  if  you  organize  your  own  publlc- 
utUlty  district. 

The  Bonneville  transmission  lines  are  now 
In  Pendleton.  Money  has  already  been  appro- 
priated and  allocated  to  conetruct  the  lines 
across  the  mountains  Into  Union  County, 
which  has  voted  the  public-utility  district. 
If  at  this  election  you  vott  down  the  public- 
utility  district,  you  will  set  back  your  own 
county  many  years — and  for  the  benefit  of 
whom?  The  absentee  stockholders  of  the 
private  utility.  City  peop.e  will  surely  swing 
along  with  the  country  p<»f»ple  rather  than  to 
threw  them  down  for  outsiders. 

The  roads  and  streets  of  Baker  County  be- 
long to  you.  Pay  the  private  company  for 
that  part  of  their  equipment  you  can  use. 
They  claim  a  tremendous  Investment.  Much 
of  that  money  has  been  very  unwisely  in- 
vested. I  know  for  I  invested  part  of  it 
myself. 

There  is  not  a  private  plant  operating  in 
Union  County  that  can  continue  to  operate 
in  competition  with  a  Bonneville  rate  of 
$17.50  per  kilowatt-year  and  I  think  the  same 
condition  exists  m  Baker  County. 

Forest  Grove  has  standing  Idle  a  modem 
$100,000  generating  plant,  with  Diesel  engines, 
because  they  can  buy  Bonneville  power 
cheaper  than  they  can  manufacture  electric 
power  with  the  cneapest  o-  fuels. 

An  opportunity  of  this  kind  comes  once  in 
a  lifetime.  Should  you  vote  down  the  public- 
utility  district,  the  Bonneville  transmlsi>ion 
lines  will  stop  In  La  Grande.  You  cannot 
afford  to  see  your  neighbors  and  friends  In 
Grande  Ronde  Valley  benefiting  from  Bonne- 
ville power,  furnished  there  as  cheaply  as  at 
Hood  River,  while  you  remain  a  vassalage  of 
private  interests  and  pay  twice  the  rates  paid 
by  those  who  seized  this  great  opportunity. 

At  the  rates  offered  you.  hundreds  of  elec- 
tric pumps  can  pump  water  for  irrigation. 
Byproducts  of  lumber  can  be  used.  This 
country  needs  the  strategic  metals  that  are  in 
the  Baker  hllLs.  They  can  be  made  available 
with  cheap  power.  Without  It,  they  will  lie 
unused.  The  oies  can  be  reduced  through 
electric  furnaces  right  there  because  your 
public-utility  district  can  sell  you  Columbia 
River  electricity  at  a  rate  that  cannot  be 
duplicated  anywhere  in  the  United  States — 
$17.50  per  kilowatt-year. 

One  of  the  strongest  financial  companies  in 
the  United  States,  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America,  has  already  invested  millions  of 
dollars  at  Vancouver,  Wash.,  for  the  purpose 
of  electrlcall}'  treating  alumina,  which  is 
made  in  Mobile  from  bauxite  brought  from 
South  America  to  be  transformed  into  alumi- 
num where  electric  power  Is  cheapest.  They 
pay  heavy  transportation  costs  and  haul  ore 
thousands  of  miles  to  reach  Bonneville  power. 
That  company  already  has  under  contract 
more  than  half  the  electric  energy  generated 
at  Bonneville  and  Is  clamoring  for  more. 
They  want  to  monopolize  BonnevUle  as  they 
have  Niagara. 

Do  not  let  the  private  utilities,  for  their 
own  gain,  deceive  you  and  mislead  you.  Re- 
member, their  chief  canqjalgner  advised  the 
companies  not  to  be  "afraid  of  the  expense — 
the  public  pays."  You  are  footing  their  bills 
now,  while  they  fight  your  right  to  your  own 
business.  Do  not  let  them  get  control  of  all 
the  power  of  Bonneville. 

Fortunately  for  you.  tinder  my  own  amend- 
ment, half ,  that  power  is  reserved  for  co- 
operative associations,  until  January  1.  1942. 
If  you  organize  now,  you  'an  contract  for  it 
before  the  time  expires.  No  one  else  can 
do  that  for  ygu.  Bonneville  can.  by  law.  sell 
at  wholesale  only.  Public  ownership  doea 
the  rest. 
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The  year  I  became  Governor,  the  little  town 
r1  Canby.  about  the  size  of  Haines,  was  Just 
getting  under  way  to  distribute  electric 
energy  cooperatively.  Since  then  Canby  has 
had  rates  of  about  one-half  of  what  you  have 
paid  In  Baker.  They  own  their  plant,  which 
Is  free  of  all  debt.  They  have  alwajrs  bought 
power  wholesale,  but  have  been  enabled  to 
make  greater  rate  reductions  since  contract- 
ing for  Bonneville  power.  They  have  $20,- 
899  surplus  In  their  treasury.  I  would  hate 
to  think  that  my  friends  of  Baker  County 
are  not  as  Intelligent  and  enterprising  as 
the  citizens  of  Canby. 

There  i?.  no  record  of  bankruptcy  of  a 
public  power  plant.  They  usually  help  to 
pay  the  other  public  debts.  Wlnnepeg  shows 
a  capital  and  surplus  of  $42,888,330. 

No  wonder  those  who  are  working  the  gold 
mine  are  making  a  desperate  fight  to  save  it. 
Remember,  that  mine  belongs  to  you. 

Waltks  M.  Pizbcx,  M.  C. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Baker  Herald: 

I  have  read  with  absorbing  interest  your 
editorial  published  in  your  valuable  paper 
of  Tuesday,  May  13.  1941 

For  the  future  prosperity  of  Baker,  still 
I  urge  that  at  this  time,  while  you  have  the 
opportunity,  you  make  arrangements  to  dis- 
tribute Bonneville  power  cooperatively  by 
voting  your  public-Utility  district  on  May  27. 
The  question  before  you  is  not  which  way 
you  prefer  to  get  Bonneville  power  but 
whether  you  will  get  it  at  all. 

DCBTS 

Tour  flrat  objection  to  the  public-utility 
district  la  that  you  are  in  debt;  therefore. 
you  must  vote  "no."  If  that  were  a  valid 
objection,  this  Government  would  cease  all 
defense  expenditures  and  aid  to  England, 
because  this  Government  is  heavily  in  debt. 
Baker,  you  say,  is  in  debt:  therefore,  do  not 
buy  a  new  fire  engine,  although  it  may  be 
five  times  as  effective  as  the  old  one.  All 
those  who  have  felt  the  grinding  weight  of 
public  or  private  debt  agree  with  you  that 
debts  should  not  be  piled  higher,  except  for 
pressing  necessities. 

The  first  and  most  pressing  question  al- 
ways is.  when  creating  a  debt,  either  public 
or  private.  "What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
money"?  Will  the  Income  pay  Interest  and 
amortize  or  pay  off  the  debt  within  a  reason- 
able time?  If  the  debt  be  public,  one  of 
the  questions  asked  is,  "What  advantage  Is 
tt  to  the  community;  what  civic  value  has 
If? 

Tou  mention  the  city  natatorlum  of  Baker. 
Well,  the  good  citizens  of  Baker  could  have 
known  before  investing  their  money  in  a 
bathing  establishment  that  money  so  in- 
vested was  always  lost.  The  "investment" 
was  made  for  welfare  and  not  for  gain. 

If  the  citizens  of  Baker  had  exercised  fore- 
sight and  forethought,  and  had  taken  over 
the  electric  light  system  for  one-half  million 
dollars,  which  if  I  remember  correctly,  was 
what  the  Eastern  Oregon  Light  &  Power  Co. 
-paid,  they  could  have  owned  something  of 
real  financial  value.  If  you  had  done  so, 
your  city  debt  would  now  be  paid,  and  you 
would  own  your  own  distributing  system  free 
of  all  obligations.  You  allowed  a  gold  mine 
to  be  sold  for  a  song,  and  you  have  paid  dearly 
ever  since. 

Mr  dear  Mr.  Editor,  you  display  your  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  electric-power  business 
when  you  compare  a  bathing  establishment 
ulth  the  distributing  of  electric  energy. 

Tlie  roads  were  a  good  investment.  They 
eoold.  however,  have  been  built  with  very 
much  more  economy.  They  were  built  too 
rapidly,  without  sufficient  knowledge  and 
often  with  bad  engineering,  like  the  original 
road  down  Burnt  River  Canyon.  Ten  million 
dollars  could  have  been  saved  the  State  of 
Oregon  If  Baldock.  present  highway  engineer 
xtt  Oregon,  had  been  allowed  to  push,  earlier, 
his  plan  of  holding  macadam  with  oil.  Yes. 
the  roads  are  a  good  thing,  but  we  paid 
mighty  dearly  for  them. 


RATES 

I  notice  that  you  are  not  convinced  that 
the  rates  will  be  lower.  "There  are  none  so 
blind  as  those  who  will  not  see."  Figure  It 
out  for  yourself.  The  Government,  through 
Bonneville,  offers  you  power  at  $17.50  per 
kilowatt  year.  A  kilowatt  Is  1.000  watts,  and 
that  offer  means  that  you  can  have  25.  40-watt 
lamps  burning  365  days  and  nights,  for  1 
full  year,  for  $17.50,  with  that  power  deliv- 
ered to  your  two  substations  In  Baker  on 
the  low  side  of  the  transformer.  Your  ordi- 
nary storekeeper  does  not  use  that  much  cur- 
rent.   Of  course,  that  is  the  wholesale  rate. 

Figure  it  another  way:  The  cost  Is  less 
than  2  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  Take  a  40- 
watt  lamp.  You  can  burn  It  24  hours  a  day 
for  1  full  month  for  6  cents,  two  postage 
stamps — of  course,  a  wholesale  rate.  That  Is 
the  price  for  which  your  public-utility  dis- 
trict can  buy  Bonneville  power. 

An  ordinary  lO-horsepower  motor  will  take 
a  little  over  8  kilowatts  to  nm  It.  You 
can  run  a  10-horsepower  motor  a  night  and 
a  day  for  38  cents,  or  for  one  8-hour  shift 
for  a  little  over  12  cents. 

I  repeat  for  the  thousandth  time  that  the 
cost  of  electricity  is  not  In  the  generation; 
It  Is  hidden  in  the  distribution.  You  in 
Baker  are  using  power  possibly  brought  from 
Black  Canyon  or  American  Falls  In  Idaho. 
Both  of  these  plants  were  constructed  by 
the  Government  with  reclamation  money. 
Both  have  been  turned  over  for  operation 
to  the  Wall  Street  utilities.  That  power  can 
be  generated  in  the  Snake  River  and  at 
Black  Canyon  Just  about  as  cheaply  as  it 
can  be  generated  at  Bonneville.  There  Is 
very  little  difference.  The  profits  are  In  the 
distribution.  Because  the  distribution  Is  In 
the  hands  of  a  private  utility,  rates  were  kept 
high.  I  would  never  advise  the  operation  of 
an  inefficient  plant.  I  am  sure  that  neither 
plant  In  Union  County  can  operate  against  a 
Government  rate  of  $17  50  per  kilowatt-year. 
I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  generating  plants 
In  Baker  Co-  nty. 

"existed"  power  companies 

You  never  heard  of  a  "busted"  power  com- 
pany that  had  been  properly  managed.  Yes, 
they  have  gone  broke,  but  by  manipulation, 
as  is  the  case  of  the  Portland  plant.  Com- 
pare Portland  with  Tacoma  or  with  Winnipeg. 
Canada. 

I  have  Just  received  today  a  certified  re- 
port from  Winnipeg,  a  city  which  owns  Its 
own  power.  Their  rates  are.  and  have  been 
for  25  years,  about  one-half  of  what  yours 
have  been  In  Baker.  The  city  has  a  popula- 
tion of  100.000.  They  generate  their  own 
power  by  hydro.  They  have  quite  an  ex- 
pensive and  long  transmission  line.  The 
entire  plant  has  cost  more  than  $42,000,000. 
They  have  charged  off  the  dead  wood,  and 
the  value  of  the  property  now  stands  on 
their  books  at  $28,129,197.  Take  their  sink- 
ing fund  and  apply  It  on  their  debt  and  they 
owe  only  $9,000,000.  You  could  not  buy  It 
today  for  $50,000,000.  They  have  done  all 
that  practically  since  the  E.  O.  L.  &  P.  has 
been  furnishing  you  Juice  In  Baker.  They 
have  paid  taxes  every  year,  and  they  have 
charged  about  one-half  the  rates  that  you 
have  paid. 

The  last  report  shows  that  they  are  using 
4.912  kilowatt-hours  per  Installed  meter.  I 
do  not  know  what  you  are  using  In  Baker, 
but  I  presume  about  1.000  kilowatt-hours 
per  Installed  meter.  A  recent  report  from 
Portland  shows  that  they  are  now  using  1.518 
kilowatt-hours  per  Installed  meter.  Think 
of  It!  In  Winnipeg.  Canada,  they  are  using 
nearly  three  and  one-half  times  as  much 
electricity  per  meter  as  they  are  using  in 
Portland,  Oreg..  and  nearly  five  times  as 
much  as  you  are  using  in  Baker.  Why?  Be- 
cause electric  energy  In  Winnipeg.  Canada, 
Is  cheap.  They  have  not  gone  broke. 
Neither  has  Tacoma's  public  plant.  Port- 
land's private  plant  is  bankrupt  and  has 
ruined  thousands  though  it  operated  in  the 


richest  territory  in  Oregon.    Did  that  have 
such  fine  management? 

Publicly  owned  utilities  definitely  present 
a  better  financial  record  than  those  privately 
ov£hed.  The  reason  seems  to  lie  In  the  fact 
that  the  privately  owned  utilities  In  the 
United  States  have  become  the  prey  of  hold- 
ing company  manipulation,  speculation,  and 
management. 

LABOR 

There  will  be  plenty  to  do  for  all  the  em- 
ployees of  your  present  company  as  public- 
utility  districts  always  try  to  employ  the 
capable,  trained  men  who  know  the  system. 
Should  you  vote  your  public-utility  district, 
you  will  do  twice  the  business  you  now  do, 
and  more. 

JUST  LOOK   AROUND    AT  THE    PUBUC   PLANTS 

You  are  not  convinced  that  rates  are  lower 
under  public  power  plants?  On  behalf  of  the 
House  public  power  bloc  of  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  I  hereby  offer  to  pay  your 
railroad  fare  to  Eugene,  Forest  Grove,  or 
Canby  If  you  will  go  to  one  of  these  Oregon 
cities,  spend  a  day,  study  the  plant,  examine 
the  books,  and  then  return  to  Baker  and 
write  an  honest  account  and  publish  It  In 
the  same  detail  as  you  did  your  editorial.  I 
will  personally  pay  yotir  hotel  bill  If  you  will 
make  that  trip.  You  certainly  need  an  edu- 
cation. 

The  Eugene  record  ought  to  cause  every  edi- 
tor In  Oregon  who  pleads  the  cause  of  the 
private  utilities  to  blush  with  shame.  The 
citizens  of  Eugene  are  no  more  intelligent 
than  those  in  Baker,  but  they  had  different 
leadership,  and  they  Informed  themselves  and 
were  free  people. 

About  the  time  the  E.  O.  L.  &  P.  acquired 
your  distribution  system,  Eugene,  then  about 
the  same  size  as  Baker,  commenced  to  dis- 
tribute its  power  and  generate  it  on  the  Mc- 
Kenzle  River  They  are  out  of  debt,  or  prac- 
tically so.  You  could  not  buy  their  plant 
for  $5,000,000.  Their  rates  are  less  than  one- 
half  of  what  you  pay  In  Baker.  Baker  had 
this  same  opportunity  but  threw  It  away  for 
"a  mess  of  pottage." 

INTEREST 

I  see  Interest  bothers  you.  Indeed,  a  Baker 
P.  U.  D.  can  borrow  money  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  any  private  utility.  Should  you  vote 
your  P.  U.  D.,  you  will  be  able  to  borrow  money 
by  pledging  only  the  revenue.  A  public 
power  plant  In  Los  Angeles  taught  the  finan- 
ciers of  the  East  that  nothing  was  safer  than 
utility  bonds,  with  revenue,  alone,  pledged  to 
pay  Interest  and  amortization. 

TAXES 

I  am  surprised  that  an  editor  of  yovir  Intel- 
ligence and  ability  should  again  bring  up  the 
tax  bogey.  Can  you  still  believe  that  the 
money  paid  Into  your  county  treasury  by  the 
private  utility  came  from  outside  of  Baker 
County?  Do  not  forget  this  public-utility 
district  is  to  be  your  organization,  the  same 
as  your  school  district  and  the  same  as  the 
city.  It  Is  not  "another  private  utility."  You 
state  that  the  E.  O.  L.  &  P.  paid  $7,100 
franchise  tax.  Your  public-utility  district 
can  pay  the  same  thing;  they  will  get  the 
money  from  the  same  people — the  rate  payers; 
and  your  public-utility  district  can  pay  much 
more  because,  when  you  own  your  own  plant, 
you  will  not  need  to  donate,  as  private  utili- 
ties donate,  freely  to  political  activities. 

You  state  that  the  public-utility  district  has 
possibilities  for  political  favoritism.  What 
about  your  city  government?  What  about 
your  school  district?  The  only  difference  Is 
that  your  public-utility  district  will  make 
money. 

WATER  AND  DEADWOOD 

A  private  utility  never  reduces  Its  obliga- 
tions; It  adds  to  them.  The  statement  of  the 
E.  O.  L.  &  P..  through  their  own  report,  should 
convince  any  fair-minded  man  that  there  is 
"something  rotten  In  Denmark."  They  state 
that  In  1915  they  paid  $8,820  and  now  they 
pay  $124,000  taxes.    We  all  know  that  there 
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has  been  very  little  aqvance  in  property  taxes 
since  1915.  Then  their  tremendous  tax  In- 
crease must  have  beein  in  income  taxes.  It 
proves  to  any  unblastM  person  that  the  pri- 
vate utility  has  an  eijiormous  and  Increasing 
income,  and  has  enjwed  It  for  30  years. 

Do  you  expect  the  if.  O.  L.  &  P.,  will  volun- 
tarily squeeze  the  water  out  of  their  capital? 
I  do  not  know  how  much  water  they  have. 
I  do  not  know  how  mtich  deadwood  Is  carried 
on  their  books,  nor  hiw  much  they  are  over- 
capitalized. Take  a  ride  with  me  down  Pyles 
Canyon  Into  Union,  i  You  will  see  an  old 
transml£s:on  line  which  I  built  more  than 
30  years  ago. 

You  can  always  tell  my  line  by  a  short  cross 


arm  at  the  top  of  the 


pole  extending  In  only 


-one  direction  with  on^  wire  on  It.     That  line 
cost  $1,000  a  mile  to  bi^lld.    I  carried  it  on  my 


books  for  $1,000;  sold 


It  for  a  thousand.    It 


tied  Grande  Ronde  Valley  with  the  Rockcreek 
plant,  for  I  owned  at  that  time  one -third  ff 
the  Olive  Lake  contrktct.  and  I  needed  the 
power. 

Close  to  that  line,  approaching  it  m  several 
places,  you  will  see  a  new  line — better  con- 
struction. I  am  told  lit  brings  the  power  frcm 
the  Snake  River  and  Black  Canyon  and  con- 
nects up  with  American  Falls.  I  have  been 
told  that  the  line  stands  on  the  books  of  the 
E.  O.  L.  &  P  at  $15,000  a  mile,  and  the  Insu- 
lato;-s  on  the  crosE  anns  have  a  value,  on  the 


-They  are  Just  bits  of 
urse,  the  new  line  cost 
not  15  times  as  much, 
based  on  these  Inflated 


books,  of  $90  apiece, 
hardened  clay     Of  cc 
more  than  mine,  but 
The  rates  you  pay  are 
values. 

When  I  bought  thei  distributing  system  In 
La  Grande.  I  paid  $10,000  for  an  abandoned 
plant  on  the  Grande  Ftonde  River.  There  was 
an  old  building  therjs,  a  dam.  and  a  water 
wheel  not  In  use  A  fire  burned  the  build- 
ing; the  dam  went  oiit  in  a  flood.  When  I 
sold  the  Grande  Ronde  Electric,  that  old 
plant  went  In  at  $10000.  I  wonder  If  It  is 
still  carried  on  the  bojsks  of  the  E.  O.  L.  &  P., 
and  If  It  has  been  for  the  past  30  years.  This 
is  the  kind  of  "Investment"  that  rate  payers 
have  been  paying  Interest  on  everywhere. 
Baker  and  Union  Counties  not  excepted. 

These  lines  were  built  about  a  third  of  a 
century  ago.  Is  It  not  about  time  that  we 
had  an  honest-to-goodness  evaluation  of 
these  properties  which  formed  the  capitaliza- 
tion for  the  private  utility? 

BtJTING  ELECTTONS  WITH  MONET 

You  wonder  why  Spokane  and  Clatsop 
County  voted  against  the  public-utility  dis- 
trict. The  reason  wijis  the  use  of  money  in 
unstinted  amounts  by  the  private  utilities 
to  deceive  the  public  We  have  swcm  testi- 
mony and  a  report  I'rom  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  that  more  than  a  million  dollars 
has  been  spent  by  the  utilities  In  Oregon  and 
Washington  In  the  last  6  years  to  kill  the 
public-utility  districts.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  here  in  ^7ashlngton  has  another 
report  that  their  Investigation  showed  that 
the  Edison  Institute  which  speaks  for  the 
utilities,  spends  between  twenty-flve  and 
thirty  millions  annually  to  put  over  their 
plans  and  prevent  pi^jbllc  ownership  of  elec- 
tric utilities.  The  public  Is  misled  by  propa- 
ganda. 

THE    GOVERNMENT    CANNOT    OPERATE    LOCAL 
STETKMS 

Tour  last  objection  is  prompted  by  the  fact 
that  you  suspect  Congress  will  pass  legisla- 
tion which  win  take  from  you  the  burden  of 
distributing  the  Bonneville  power.  Rest  as- 
sured, my  dear  editor,  you  never  can  get  the 
advantage  of  the  cheap  Bonneville  power  un- 
less you  distribute  Bonneville  power  coopera- 
tively. That  statement  about  the  private 
power  company  passing  on  the  benefits  of 
Bonneville  cheap  power  Is  Just  the  bunk. 
Under  their  system  of  distribution  and  or- 
ganization there  would  be  no  beneflts. 

There  Is  no  truer  representative  of  the 
people  and  of  public  power  than  Senator 
BoMK,   of   Wasbington.     He   knows   all   the 


tricks  and  schemes  of  the  private  utilities. 
He  has  not  Introduced  the  bill  about  which 
so  much  has  been  said,  but  no  bill  can  pro- 
vide for  the  Government  operation  of  any 
local  system.  No  one  ever  proposed  such  a 
plan.  It  would  be  unconstitutional.  There 
Is  merely  discussion  about  acquiring  entire 
systems  to  resell  to  local  public  districts.  Any 
such  bill  may  have  a  rather  rocky  time  being 
passed  through  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 
Do  not  rely  on  Congress  to  do  the  detailed 
work  for  you.  You  must  show  some  Indi- 
cation that  you  are  willing  to  meet  the  Issues 
yourselves.  It  Is  true  that  Congress  remem- 
bers very  vividly  that  the  Commonwealth  & 
Southern  sold  their  properties  In  eastern 
Tennessee  for  $20,000,000  more  than  they 
were  worth.  There  is  not  going  to  be  any 
repetition  of  that  In  the  Pacific  Nothweet. 

THE     COLUMBIA     RrVEK 

Think  of  what  the  Columbia  River  and  Its 
tributaries  can  do  for  our  favorite  Pacific 
Northwest.  This  marvelous  power  stream 
and  Its  tributaries  can  be  made  to  develop 
from  feasible  hydro  projects  20.000,000  kilo- 
watts That  Is  one-half  as  much  power  as 
Is  now  developed  everywhere  In  the  United 
States.  Can  you  not  realize  the  "acres  of 
diamonds"   that  He  all   around  you? 

For  long  years  I  have  believed  that  the 
Wall  Street  special  Interests  would  steal  the 
Columbia  River.  I  still  fear  that  will  hap- 
pen. They  are  so  selfish,  so  unscrupulous; 
they  have  so  much  money  and  know  how  to 
use  It  for  false  propaganda;  It  Is  so  hard  for 
the  pecple  to  organize,  and  there  are  so  many 
doubting  editors,  like  yourself,  that  the  odds 
are  long  In  favor  of  the  private  Interests.  Oh, 
what  a  shame  If  our  magnificent  heritage 
should  go  to  Wall  Street  Interests  as  Niagara 
went  to  Mellon. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  Is  now 
firmly  entrenched  Just  below  Bonneville. 
Your  opportunity  to  claim,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  your  share  of  the  one-half  of  the 
power  of  Bonneville,  which  was  reserved  for 
public  organizations  until  January  1,  1942. 
depends  on  this  election.  Of  course,  If  you 
declare  you  do  not  want  the  cheap  power  of 
Bonneville  In  Baker,  that  Is  your  privilege 
and  you  can  shut  It  out.  It  Is  now  In  Pendle- 
ton, and  It  win  be  In  Grande  Ronde  Valley. 
I  have  seen  to  that  part  of  It. 

Never  have  the  words  of  Shakespeare  been 
more  applicable: 
"There  is  a  tide  In  the  affairs  of  men. 

Which  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  for- 
tune; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

Is  bound  In  shallows  and  In  miseries. 

On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat; 

And  we  must  take  the  current  when  It  serves. 

Or  lose  our  ventures." 


Nindi  National  Eucharistic  Coiigret$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  P.  GALE 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  29.  1941 


Mr.  GALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  world-wide 
attention  will  be  focused  on  the  cities 
of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  during  the 
ninth  national  Eucharistic  congress, 
June  23  to  26.  1941. 

The  central  figure  at  the  4-day  assem- 
bly will  be  the  papal  legate  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XII 
as  his  personal  representative. 


A  total  of  130  archbishops  and  bishops 
and  10  abbots  already  have  accepted  the 
Invitation  of  Archbishop  John  Gregory 
Murray,  of  St.  Paul,  to  attend  the  na- 
tional congress.  Ninety-five  of  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  will  come  from 
points  in  the  United  States,  10  from 
Canada,  5  from  Mexico,  and  I  each  from 
China  and  Jamaica. 

More  than  150.000  persons  from  out- 
side the  St.  Paul  Diocese  are  expected 
to  journey  to  the  Congress  to  join  the 
300.000  Catholics  within  the  diocese. 

Since  1881,  when  the  first  interna- 
tional Eucharistic  congress  was  held  in 
Lille,  Prance,  there  have  been  no  less 
than  34  such  events.  The  most  recent 
was  at  Budapest.  Hungary.  In  1938. 
three  international  Euctiaristic  con- 
gresses have  been  in  the  Americas: 
Montreal.  Canada,  1910;  Chicago,  United 
States  of  America,  1926:  and  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina.  1934. 

Explaining  the  origin  and  significance 
of  a  Eucharistic  congress,  the  Very  Rev- 
erend James  M.  Reardon,  pastor  of  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Mary,  Minneapolis,  and 
general  chainnan  of  the  Congress,  said: 

The  material  side  of  a  congress  Is  easily 
visualized.  We  have  been  accustomed  to 
hear  of  congresses  of  various  kinds.  The 
idea  which  the  word  generally  calls  to  our 
minds  Is  that  of  a  gathering  of  politicians 
or  scientists,  but  we  know  that  an  orderly 
assembly  of  people  brought  together  for  any 
speclflc  purpose  constitutes  a  congress. 

In  the  present  case  there  Is  question  of 
a  Eucharistic  congress,  of  an  assemblage 
which  centers  and  focuses  Its  activities  on 
that  divine  Institution,  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  In  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  This  Is  the 
central  Idea  of  a  Eucharistic  congress,  whether 
Its  scope  as  regional,  natlonai,  or  international. 


World  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  D.  HEALEY 

OF  ICASSACHUSirrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVBS 


Thursday.  May  29,  1941 


LETTER   SUPPORTING   H.  B.   3318 


Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  a 
letter  written  to  me  concerning  H.  R. 
3318.  to  extend  domiciliary  and  hos- 
pital care  to  World  War  veterans  of  the 
United  States  merchant  marine. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  HEALjry]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


world   wah  veterans  of  the  untted  stal 
merchant  marine 

April  26,  1941. 
Hon.  Arthur  D.  Healet, 

Houae  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Healet:   The  Congress 
now  has  before  it  H.  R.  3318,  which  you  wert 


the   roads   are   a   good    thing,   but   we  paid 
mighty  dearly  for  them. 


A^di.4.id       laao       A  av.i^AAicft  a 


land's   private   plant    Is   bankrupt   and   has 
ruined  thousands  though  it  operated  in  the 


*y\JE.Al%^  VA^iAip; 


lULV^LA    11-1     A_r^(i.liai  A  . 


that  in  1915  they  paid  18.820  and  now  they 
pay  9124,000  taxes.    We  all  know  that  there 


people   and   of   public   power    than    Senator 
Boms,   of   Washington.     He   knows   all   the 


as  his  personal  representative. 


now  hac  before  it  H.  R.  3318,  which  you  wert 
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so  kind  to  Introduce.  When  enacted,  thla 
bill  will  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  furnish  domiciliary  and  hos- 
pital care  and  medical  treatment  to  World 
War  veterans  of  the  United  States  merchant 
marine.  It  is  plain  that  a  grave  injustice  has 
been  done  these  veterans  who  served  so  splen- 
didly during  the  World  War;  the  Congress  has 
failed  during  all  these  years  to  properly  and 
adequately  recognize  them.  It  Is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  present  session  of  Congress  will 
rectify  this  injustice. 

The  young  men  of  1917-18  who  enlisted 
and   served   in   the  all-Important   and   vital 
- —  service  of  the  United  States  merchant  marine 
-have  never  received  any  recognition  for  their 
service,  which  service  was  deemed  of  such 
Importance  to  our  country  that  the  Sixty- 
lUth    Congress    appropriated    $6,250,000    for 
recr\iitlng  and  training  men. 
"     ~-~-     It    was    President    Woodrow    Wilson    who 
Issued  the  call  to  the  young  men  to  enlist  in 
'  the  United  States  merchant  marine.    He  said: 
"It  was  a  patriotic  duty  of  young  men   to 
Join  this  important  service.     The  men  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships  have  become  an  im- 
portant factor   in   our  national   life.    Their 
services  are  extremely  essential  in  handling 
the  ships  to  carry  our  soldiers  in  safety  to 
-^..^Eurcpe.   in  transporting  the  munitions  and 
^~^^pd  supplies  for  their  maintenance,  and  the 
matenid-for  the  sustenance  of  the  armies  and 
peoples  of  the  countries  with  which  we  are 
associated.     No  more  honorable  or  serviceable 
task  can  come  to  any  of  our  people  than  that 
of  manning  our  merchant  marine." 

Secretary  of  War  Newton  D.  Baker  said  in 
1918:  "Service  in  the  merchant  marine  Is  ab- 
solutely vital  to  the  success  of  winning  the 
war.  You  can  confidently  say  to  the  young 
men  who  have  enlisted  in  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, it  is  a  matter  of  great  delight  for  me 
to  be  able  to  come  as  in  a  sense  responsible 
for  the  Army  and  say  that  the  Army  needs 
Just  this  kind  of  cooperation.  The  War  E>e- 
partment  has  a  very  deep  interest  In  the  re- 
cruiting of  seamen  for  the  merchant  marine 
so  that  that  great  calling  of  the  past  and  very 
necessary  calling  of  the  future  may  have  per- 
manent outlook.  I  have  recently  returned 
from  Europe,  and  1  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  sailors,  the  movements  of  the 
cargo  In  the  first  place.  I  will  say  to  you 
that  a  vital  necessity  of  the  continuance  and 
Increase  of  the  American  military  abroad  for 
the  purpose  of  winning  this  war  lies  In  ade- 
quate cargo  transportation  adequately  served. 
So  that  If  there  be  any  patriotic  obligation 
upon  men  anywhere  to  win  this  war  it  rests 
upon  all  of  us  who  are  in  any  degree  a.«so- 
clated  with  the  business  of  getting  Europe 
the  supplies  which  are  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  cur  great  Army  ever  there.  There- 
fore it  Is  one  of  the  highest  patriotic  obli- 
gations. Our  military  operations  in  Europe 
are,  of  course,  constantly  on  the  increase. 
The  increa.elng  capacity  of  our  troops,  trans- 
port ships,  and  cargo  ships  enable  us  to  place 
in  Eurcpe  a  very  much  larger  number  of 
troops  than  have  hitherto  been  placed  there." 

Admiral  S:r  John  Jelllcce.  of  the  British 
Navy,  said  m  November  1918:  "The  officers 
and  men  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
have  founded  during  this  war  a  new  and 
glorious  tradition  In  the  teeth  of  undreamed 
of  peril  While  there  has  been  glory  and 
cfDclal  honor  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  mer- 
chant sailors  have  been  taking  their  chances 
down  in  the  forehold  and  in  the  lifeboats 
and  on  pieces  of  wreckage  in  the  freezing 
North  Atlantic  waters." 

Rear  Admiral  William  S.  Sims,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  in  his  lecture  before 
the  Lowell  Institute,  on  December  11.  1930, 
praised  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  ships  who  transported  supplies 
across  the  Atlantic  during  the  World  War. 
Admiral  Sims  said,  "The  skill  and  seaman- 
ship of  these  sailors  was  something  that 
amazed  naval  officers,  and  they  proved  them- 
selves to  be  seamen  In  a  sense  that  naval 
officers  never  have  the  opportunity  to  be- 


come. The  courage,  initiative,  and  a  sense 
of  responsibility,  skill  in  handling  ships  of 
all  t3rpes,  and  noteworthy  seamanship  char- 
acterized the  merchantmen.  I'd  like  to  see 
a  bunch  of  30  naval  officers  trying  to  handle 
30  heterogeneous  ships  as  the  merchantmen 
did.  Without  the  merchantmen's  skill, 
courage,  and  loyalty  the  war  could  not  have 
been  won." 

While  rightfully  there  has  been  glory,  of- 
ficial honor,  and  recognition  for  those  who 
served  dining  that  period  In  the  Army  and 
Navy,  it  is  regrettable  that  the  valiant  serv- 
ice rendered  by  the  men  of  the  merchant 
marine,  who  in  countless  Instances  were  en- 
gaged in  the  same  duties  as  the  men  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  has  been  permitted  to 
go  without  recognition  all  these  years  since 
the  cessation  of  the  hostilities  of  the  World 
War. 

The   enlisted   men   of   the   United   States 
merchant  marine  in  carrying  out  their  pre- 
carious duties  on  the  high  seas  were  at  all 
times  subjected  to  the  same  hardships,  suf- 
fering, and  dangers  as  those  enlisted  men  of 
the    United    States    Coast    Guard    and    the 
United    States   Navy.     But,   while   the   two 
latter   great   services   of   the   United    States 
have  been  fully  recognized  since  the  World 
War,    the    men    of    the    merchant    marine 
have   suffered   through   the  failure   of   Con- 
gress to  take  proper  action  in  their  behalf; 
that   the  Congress   should  have  done  so  la 
shown  by  the  significant  fact  that  it  was  a 
prerequisite  to  enlistment  in  the  merchant 
marine  that  the  applicant  be  a  full  American 
citizen.     This  regulation,  as  is  well  known, 
was  not  in  force  in  either  the  Army,  Navy, 
or  Coast  Guard.     Thousands  of  aliens  were 
permitted  to  enlist  in  these  branches  of  the 
service  and  are  receiving  benefits  which  are 
denied  American  citizens  who  served  in  the 
merchant  marine. 

Seamen  of  the  merchant  marine  faced  the 
piratical  submarine  and  the  torpedo,  not  once 
but  again  and  again  as  a  regular  part  of  their 
duty,  and  countless  numbers  of  them  were 
shipwrecked,  crippled,  killed,  drowned,  or 
frozen  to  death. 

The  service  rendered  by  the  wartime  mer- 
chant-marine sailors  was  of  tremendous  value 
in  the  proper  carrying  out  of  America's  part  In 
the  World  War.  for  it  was  this  service  that  was 
in  truth  the  main  connecting  link  between 
our  source  of  supply  in  the  United  States  and 
our  battling  troops  on  foreign  soil.  Had  the 
merchant  marine  failed  in  its  duties  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  this  country  to  have 
brought  about  the  final  victory. 

The  merchant  marine  was  a  medium  of 
contact  for  the  fighting  forces  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
who  were  at  least  3.000  miles  from  their  base. 
The  merchant  marine  ran  the  much  needed 
troops  and  tonnage,  rifles,  araunltion,  planes, 
food,  clothing,  medical,  and  other  supplies 
across  mine-filled  and  U-boat  infested  At- 
lantic Ocean.  These  boys,  for  a  great  part 
were  only  boys,  gave  their  all  in  answer  to  the 
call  of  their  President.  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Many  lost  their  lives;  others  suffered  mental 
and  physical  tortures.  They  were  the  men 
who  manned  the  American  ships  that  were 
sent  to  Davey  Jones'  locker  because  U-boats 
maintained  a  certain  liveliness  in  the  high 
seas.  They  were  the  men  who.  because  of  a 
torpedo  finding  its  mark,  usually  in  the 
boiler  rooms  of  the  ships,  were  boiled  alive  by 
steh'.n  from  exploded  boilers  and  ruptured 
pipe  lines.  They  were  the  survivors  of  sink- 
ing ships  in  the  mldocean  whom  crews  of 
German  submarines  failed  to  aid.  They  were 
the  men  aboard  ships  whose  fighting  defense 
was  a  naval  gun  crew  that  did  their  level  best 
to  fight  off  an  attack  with  guns  located  on 
the  fore  and  aft  of  the  ship  main  deck.  Many 
times  these  guns  were  under  the  firing  range 
of  the  guns  of  the  U-boats.  Some  of  the  ships 
did  not  even  have  a  gun  for  protection. 
Sometimes  they  ran  the  gantlet  through  the 
submarine  zone  and  had  protection  of  a  con- 
voy.   These  veterans  were  men  who  saw  dan- 


gerous war  service  without  an  even  chance  to 
fight  back. 

Official  records  show  that  there  were  156 
American  merchant  ships  sunk  by  the  enemy 
to  19  American  naval  vessels  in  the  World 
War  of  1917-18.  This  speaks  for  the  hazards 
that  the  merchant-marine  men  suffered. 

And  today  in  this  present  European  war 
It  is  the  merchant  marine  that  Is  playing  the 
same  Important  part  as  it  did  in  the  World 
War  of   1917-18. 

Let  me  emphasize,  H.  R.  3318  does  not  In 
any  way  seek  pensions,  bonus,  or  compensa- 
tion benefits  of  any  kind.  It  simply  calls  for 
a  Just  recognition  of  the  valiant  service  of 
the  men  of  the  merchant  marine  by  grant- 
ing domiciliary  and  hospital  care  to  those 
veterans  who  became  service  disabled  and 
who  find  It  impossible  as  age  advances  to 
adequately  or  properly  care  for  themselves. 

Don't  let  it  go  down  in  history  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  failed  to 
take  care  of  these  boys  who  are  In  need  of 
medical  care  due  from  disability  which  they 
received  while  serving  their  country. 

We  hang  our  heads  in  shame  when  one  of 
these  veterans  goes  to  burial,  because  our 
Government  has  not  seen  fit  to  furnish  a 
flag  to  drape  the  casket  of  a  real  American. 

The  report  of  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  on  this  bill  to  the  House  com- 
mittee on  veterans'  legislation  said:  "The 
matter  of  including  the  particular  group  of 
civilian  employees  referred  to  in  the  bill  for 
hospital,  domiciliary  care,  and  burial  benefits 
is  one  for  the  Congress  primarily  to  deter- 
mine." 

So,  in  asking  the  Congress  to  enact  this 
bill,  we  feel  that  we  are  asking  that  an  In- 
justice be  corrected. 

Sincerely  yours. 

World  War  Veterans  or  the  TjNrrED 

States  Merchant  Marink. 

Nicholas  Cefalo, 

Legislative  Representative. 


It  Works  Best  When  It  Works  Both  Ways 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 


Thursday.  May  29.  1941 


LETTER    FROM    THE    MISSOURI     RETAIL 
HARDWARE  ASSOCIATIONS,  INC. 


Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  letter  from  the  Missouri  Re- 
tall  Hardware  Association,  Inc.,  signed 
by  its  secretary,  Mr.  Louis  C.  Kreh.  It 
Is  a  typical  example  of  true  American 
patriotism,  and  a  fine  expression  of  the 
willingness  of  our  people  to  make  sacri- 
fices for  our  defense  efforts,  and,  likewise, 
a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  people  that 
the  Government  and  the  Congress  do 
their  part.  I  am  most  happy  that  the 
Missouri  Retail  Hardware  Association 
take  the  position  that  they  do. 

The  Missouri  Retail 
Hardware  Association,  Inc.. 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  May  23.  1941. 
Hon.  Walter  C.  Ploeser, 

Representative, 
House  Office  Building  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Ploeser:  Officials  in  Washington 
are  asking  this  association  to  use  its  leader- 
ship to  make  members  of  the  hardware  trade 
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realize  that  "business  as  usual"  must  be  for- 
gotten for  the  period  of  the  present  emer- 
gency. 

We  are  glad  to  comply  with  these  sugges- 
tions, for  we  realize  that  materials  and  pro- 
ductive time  must  be  released  for  defense 
purposes  and  that  consumers  must  have 
money  with  which  to  pay  heavily  increased 
taxes  and  to  purchase  defense  bonds  and 
that  in  many  instances  these  ends  can  only 
be  attained  through  a  reduction  in  pur- 
chases for  normal  purposes. 

These  programs  will  call  for  sacrifices  and 
operating  difficulties  on  the  part  of  business- 
men, but  we  feel  sure  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  will  bear  them  willingly  in  order 
that  we  may  safeguard  our  United  States 
democracy. 

But  businessmen  are  saying,  with  sound 
logic,  that  Congress  also  must  realize  that 
"business  as  usual"  is  out  of  the  picture  for 
the  duration  of  the  emergency  and  that  it 
should  evidence  its  awareness  of  the  situa- 
tion by  reducing  to  the  fullest  extent  gov- 
ernmental appropriations  which  might  be 
entirely  satisfactory  during  a  more  normal 
period. 

Unless  there  Is  evidence  of  leadership  in 
this  direction  on  the  part  of  the  Congress, 
businessmen  are  certain  to  become  restive 
under  these  emergency  conditions  and  less 
liable  to  willingly  cooperate  with  the  various 
programs  of  our  Government.  The  action  of 
the  President  In  recommending  a  reduction 
in  appropriations  for  relief  is  a  commendable 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  certainly  goes 
but  a  small  way  toward  effecting  the  econo- 
mies in  usual  governmental  expenditures 
which  these  times  demand. 

I  can  say  to  you  with  certainty  that  the 
members  of  this  association,  as  well  as  other 
businessmen,  will  heartily  appreciate  the  per- 
sonal efforts  you  may  make  to  materially  re- 
duce expenditures  in  other  than  our  needed 
defense  activities. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Missouri  Retail  Hardware  Association. 
Louis  C.  Kreh,  Secretary. 


Logan-Walter  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

of   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  29.  1941 


RESOLUTION    OF    THE    BOARD    OF    GOV- 
ERNORS OF  THE  OREGON  STATE  BAR 


Mr.  ANGELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  by  including 
a  resolution  of  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  Oregon  State  bar  at  Eugene,  Oreg., 
May  17,  1941,  approving  and  recom- 
mending the  enactment  of  legislation 
embodying  the  principles  expressed  in 
S.  674  and  H.  R.  4238,  commonly  known 
as  the  Logan-Walter  bill,  which  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  at  the  last  Con- 
gress.   The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  bar  of  the  State  of  Oregon  has 
heretofore  placed  itself  on  record  as  heartily 
approving  the  Logan-Walter  bill  pafs?d  by 
the  last  Congress,  but  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent;  and 

Whereas  there  are  now  pending  before  the 
present  Congress  two  bills  which  embody  the 
principles  approved  by  the  bar  and  expressed 
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by  the  said  Logan-Walter  bill,  to  wit:  S.  674 
and  H.  R.  4238:  and 

Whereas  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Ore- 
gon State  Bar,  both  individually  and  based 
upon  the  previous  action  of  the  Oregon  State 
Bar,  are  of  the  firm  opinion  that  the  princi- 
ples embodied  in  said  pending  bills  are  con- 
sistent with  the  fundamental  theories  of 
democratic  government  and  of  our  estab- 
lished system  of  law  and  are  necessary  to 
the  preservation  thereof  and  to  the  basic 
rights  of  the  American  people:  Now,  there- 
fore, it  is  hereby 

Resoltied  by  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Oregon  State  Bar.  That  it  does  approve  and 
earnestly  recommend  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation embodying  the  principles  expressed  in 
Senate  bill  674  and  H.  R.  4238:  and  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  be  and  hereby 
Is  directed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Members  of  the  Oregon  delegation  In 
Congress. 

Attest: 

F.  M.  Sercombe,  Secretary. 


Resolutions  of  Western  Massachusetts 
Association  of  Mayors,  Selectmen,  and 
County  Commissioners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  D.  HEALEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  29.  1941 


Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolutions: 

Springfield,  Mass. 

May  5.  1941. 
Hon.  Arthur  D.  Healey, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  ARTHtra :  Last  Saturday  afternoon  the 
Western  Massachusetts  Association  of  Mayors, 
Selectmen,  and  County  Commissioners,  of 
which  I  am  president,  had  the  biggest  meet- 
ing in  its  history.  At  that  meeting  they 
passed  the  two  enclosed  resolutions. 

As  a  Representative  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  Washington,  I  know  you  will  be 
interested  in  these  resolutions  and  so  I  am 
passing  them  on  to  you  for  your  information. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Roger  L.  Putnam,  Mayor. 

Resolved.  That  the  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration be  continued  in  its  present  form 
for  the  fiscal  year  of  1942  and  that  emphasis 
be  placed  in  the  elasticity  of  operations 
with  particular  reference  to  national -defense 
projects; 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  a 
vote  of  commendation  be  given  to  the  pres- 
ent Administrator,  Denis  W.  Delaney,  of  the 
Work  Projects  Administration  program  In 
Massachusetts,  for  its  service  to  the  indi- 
vidual counties,  cities,  and  towns  during  the 
past  year. 

Resolved,  That  the  conference  of  mayors, 
selectmen,  and  county  commissioners  in 
meeting  at  Westover  Field.  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass.,  commends  the  excellent  work  experi- 
ence training  program  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  in 
Massachusetts  and  its  assistance  to  our  cities 
and  towns  under  the  able  and  effective  di- 
rection of  State  Administrator  John  L.  Dono- 
van, Jr. 

We  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  expand  further  this  worthwhile  program 


In  Massachusetts  In  order  that  our  youth  may 
obtain  needed  work  experience  In  the  me- 
chanical and  other  trades  to  prepare  for  the 
national-defense  emergency. 


Flood  Control  Needs  on  Fall  River,  S.  Dak. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  29.  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  HON    FRANCIS  CASE,  OP 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  include  In  the  Record 
a  statement  which  I  made  before  the 
House  Flood  Control  Committee  con- 
cerning the  needs  for  a  flood-control 
project  on  Fall  River  at  Hot  Springs, 
S.  Dak. 

The  statement  follows: 

FALL  arVER  PROJECT,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch  as  I  have  spoken 
to  several  members  of  the  committee  indi- 
vidually, and  understand  that  projects  which 
were  included  in  H.  R.  9640  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress  may  again  be  placed  in  the  bill 
the  committee  is  preparing,  I  shall  not  take 
the  time  of  the  committee  for  a  lengthy  state- 
ment. I  understand  also  that  the  board  of 
engineers  has  renewed  its  endorsement  of  the 
project  which  was  favorably  recommended  in 
the  report  embodied  In  House  Document  No. 
655  of  the  previous — Seventy-sixth — Congress. 
So.  I  wish  merely  to  review  the  facts  briefly 
and  state  the  reason  for  the  urgency  of  this 
project. 

Fall  River  is  formed  by  the  Junction  of  Hot 
Brook  and  Ccld  Brook,  Immediately  above  the 
city  of  Hot  Springs.  The  river  flows  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  city  and  forms  one  side  of 
the  main  street,  known  as  River  Avenue.  The 
city  audito-lum,  the  county  courthouse,  the 
principal  business  buildings  of  the  city.  In- 
cluding some  large  stone  hotels  and  a  large 
hospital,  are  built  on  River  Avenue,  all  in  a 
narrow  river  canyon.  This  situation  grows 
out  of  the  natural  development  of  the  city 
around  the  springs  of  warm  mineral  water 
which  give  the  city  Its  name  and  occasioned 
Its  beginning. 

The  two  watersheds  which  feed  into  the 
canyon  above  the  city  drain  large  areas  of 
rough,  mountainous  country,  peculiarly  sub- 
ject to  sudden  'flash"  floods.  The  rate  of 
run-off  is  indicated  in  the  very  name  Fall 
River.  It  drops  25  feet  to  the  mile,  while 
the  run-off  from  the  movmtalnsldes  above  the 
stream  bed  amounts  to  many  timf^s  that,  of 
course.  This  means  that  rain  and  thunder- 
storms in  the  mountains  above  the  city  can 
hurl  the  water  down  upon  the  city  within  a 
very  few  minutes  and  without  warning.  This 
has  happened  in  the  past  and,  as  the  Army 
engineers'  report  says : 

"The  occurrence  of  a  maximum  probable 
flood  woiild  cause  damages  in  excess  of 
$1,000,00  and  might  result  in  serious  less  of 
life." 

The  history  of  recent  floods  gives  sharp 
emphasis  to  that  conclusion  In  1684.  5  years 
after  the  city  was  started,  a  flood  took  several 
lives.  The  engineers'  estimate  ot  probable 
life  loss  in  a  maximum  flood  is  60  lives. 
Floods  have  come  with  serious  losses  of  prop- 
erty through  the  years.    The  city  has  gone 
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selves  to  be  seamen  In  a  sense  that  navsd 
oAcers  never  bare  tbe  opportunity  to  be- 


submarine  zone  and  had  protection  of  a  con- 
voy.   These  veterans  were  men  who  saw  dan- 
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are  asking  this  association  to  use  its  leader- 
ship to  make  members  of  the  hardware  trade 


present  Congress  two  bills  which  embody  the 
principles  approved  by  the  bar  and  expressed 
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We  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  expand  further  this  worthwhile  program 


Floods  have  come  with  serious  losses  of  prop- 
erty through  the  years.    The  city  has  gone 
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Into  debt  many  times  attempting  to  cxirb  the 
river  with  retaining  walla.  It  has  done  all 
that  It  could.  But  in  1937  a  flood  took  out 
the  Northwestern  Railroad,  which  came  up 
Fall  River  and  entered  the  city  from  the  south 
and  east.  It  also  damaged  but  did  not  totally 
destroy  the  sole  remaining  railroad,  the  Bur- 
lington, which  comes  down  Hot  Brook  and 
enters  the  city  from  the  north  and  west,  with 
yards  and  warehouses  Immediately  below  the 
junction  of  the  rtreams  at  the  north  end  of 
the  city. 

Aside  from  the  very  large  public  Interest  in 
thia  situation,  owing  to  the  large  j-roperty 
and  life  valties  at  stake,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  special  and  direct  Interest.  That 
•rises  because  Battle  Mountain  Sanitarium,  a 
facility  of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Is 
located  at  Hot  Springs,  with  nearly  1.000 
members,  domiliciary  and  hospital  cases. 
Battle  Mountain  facility  la  heated  by  a  coal- 
led  heating  system.  That  coal  formerly  came 
In  on  both  railroads.  Now  only  one  remains. 
One  feature  of  the  project  recommended  by 
the  engineers  Is  a  flood-control  dam  up  Hot 
Brook  Canyon  that  wotild  protect  both  the 
railroad  and  the  city.  It  is  urgent  that  this 
be  btillt  at  the  earliest  poosible  date,  lest  the 
Federal  facility  lose  Its  coal  service  from  that 
■ource.  which  would  mean  increased  cost  of 
ma'  'tenance,  to  say  nothing  of  possible  criti- 
cal danger. 

The  project  contemplates  two  control  reser- 
Tolra  and  channr.  clearance  and  widening 
through  the  city.  Each  unit  Is  needed  and 
each  will  contribute  definitely  to  solving  the 
problem.  Engineers  point  out  that,  should 
Sfuch  a  cloudburst  occur  as  did  occur  in  1937 
and  again  in  1938  and  <-  ^nter  on  the  moun- 
tains between  these  watersheds,  instead  of 
bitting  one  of  them  as  happened  In  1937  and 
1938,  a  flood  loss  of  tragic  consequences  would 
take  place.  In  1938  a  portion  of  the  water 
fell  over  into  the  Beaver  Creek  watershed, 
and.  although  that  watercourse  is  In  the 
rural  area,  two  lives  were  lost.  Had  that 
water  fallen  on  Hot  Brook  and  Cold  Brook 
Instead  of  on  Coli  Brook  and  Beaver  Creek, 
and  had  It  come  at  night,  scores  of  lives 
woitld  have  been  lost.  Hot  Springs'  popula- 
tion in  the  1940  census  Is  4,083,  instead  of 
the  3.000  noted  in  1930  and  used  in  the  com- 
mittee report  of  last  year.  I  earnestly  urge 
the  inclusion  of  the  Fall  River  project,  and 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  consideration. 


Utah  State  Acricoltural  College 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

or  MIS80UU 

IN  THB  8BMATE  OP  THE  UNITTD  STATES 


Monday.  June  2  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  26) ,  1941 


ADDRESS   BY  HON.   ELBERT   D.    THOMAS. 
OF  UTAH 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlfnous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  address 
delivered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas!  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Utah  State 
Agricultural  College  at  Logan,  Utah,  on 
May  31,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


This  is  an  opportunity  for  which  I  have 
long  waited. 

As  part  of  out  pioneer  lore,  we  learned  that 
when  President  Heber  C.  Kimball  spoke  a 
prophecy  he  admonished  his  congregation  to 
see  that  his  prophecy  came  true.  He  con- 
cluded with  the  remark  that  when  a  prophet 
utters  a  prophecy.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  peo- 
ple to  see  that  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled.  That 
story  is  repeated  for  a  reason. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Intel- 
lect\ial  Cooperation  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  in  Budapest  in  1936,  I  told  the  dele- 
gates from  two  score  covintries  that  the  law 
creating  the  American  land-grant  colleges, 
with  their  laboratories  and  experiment  sta- 
tions was  probably  the  outstanding  single 
event  in  the  educational  history  of  the  world. 
It  marked  the  American  acceptance  of  the 
twofold  theory  of  education  essential  for  the 
preservation  of  a  democracy  based  upon  a 
trained  citizenry.  The  idea  was  this:  Take 
the  university  to  the  people;  train  them  in 
theories  of  government  and  the  knowledge 
of  economic  possibilities,  thus  bringing  a  life 
of  fullness,  plenty  as  to  physical  requirements, 
abundant  as  to  spiritual  needs.  Now,  what  I 
want  you,  as  graduates  of  one  of  the  great 
land-grant  colleges,  to  do  Is  to  live  in  such 
a  way  that  my  words  in  Budapest  will  be 
proved  true. 

When  the  legislature  of  the  provisional 
state  of  Deseret  passed  a  law  providing  for 
a  university,  it  was  not  doing  a  unique  thing, 
but  was  rather  reflecting  that  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy in  America  which  was  felt  by  all 
wherever  America  caught  the  spirit  and  pur- 
poses of  the  fathers.  Read  our  history.  The 
Revolutionary  period  produced  the  ideals  and 
theories  which  evolved  into  the  American 
public-school  S3rstem.  Two  years  before  the 
victory  at  Yorktown,  Jefferson  wrote  his  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  public  education  in 
the  State  of  Virginia.  Jefferson  knew  well 
the  essence  of  democracy  when  he  wrote,  "No 
nation  is  permitted  to  live  in  ignorance  with 
Impimlty,"  and  "if  a  nation  expects  to  be 
Ignorant  and  free  in  a  state  of  civilization, 
It  expects  what  never  was  and  never  will  be." 
Even  cur  experiment  stations  had  their  ori- 
gin in  Revolutionary  times,  for  when  Jeffer- 
son established  the  University  of  Virginia  he 
suggested  that  6  acres  of  land  be  set  aside 
for  the  cultivation  of  "exotics  of  distinguished 
usefulness  and  accommodated  to  our  cli- 
mate"; then  he  named  plants  and  trees  of 
great  economic  value  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  globe,  including  teak,  Indian  rubber 
tree,  and  seeds  from  Brazil.  Jefferson  in- 
vited one  of  the  great  European  learned  so- 
cieties to  move  to  America,  for  he  saw  in  it 
not  Just  a  new  reverence,  but  the  new  birth 
of  the  desire  of  all  nations — a  civilization 
based  upon  knowledge  and  Intelligence. 
Washington — and.  In  fact,  most  of  our  great 
founders — accepted  this  spirit,  as  is  proved  by 
the  Ordinance  of  1787  with  its  land  grants 
for  education. 

Our  national  leaders  at  times  have  lost 
the  true  meaning  of  America  and  her  mission 
to  make  life  more  abundant  for  men,  women, 
and  children,  for  Buchanan  vetoed  the  first 
land-grant  college  act.  But  Lincoln,  In  the 
midst  of  the  struggle  to  save  what  the 
fathers  had  founded  and  as  an  aid  In  the 
preservation  of  a  civilization  based  upon 
knowledge  and  intelligence,  saw — as  Amer- 
icans see  today — the  worth  of  liberty  when 
threatened  with  its  loss,  and  signed  the  Mor- 
rill Act,  which  brought  us  our  present  land- 
grant  college  systems. 

Utah's  educational  situation  today  Is, 
though,  quite  unique.  We  have  not  its  dupli- 
cate anywhere  else  In  our  Nation,  end  it 
accounts  for  a  scattering  of  Utah's  youth  In 
parts  far  away  from  home.  Tliere  are,  of 
course,  other  factors.  But  here  in  the  north- 
em  half  of  our  State  are  3  major  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  feeding  roughly 
350,000  people.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  people  will  not  assimilate  the  grad- 
uates   of    3    major    institutions.     The    re- 


sult is  that  many  cf  our  leading  youth  go 
elsewhere  to  live.  They  leave  at  a  time  when 
their  productive  capacity — to  a  politician, 
productive  capacity  means  ability  to  be 
taxed — starts,  and  their  share  of  community 
upbuilding  goes  elsewhere  after  the  State 
has  seen  them  through  their  years  of  train- 
ing. The  loss  of  this  leadership  might  in 
time  spell  comparative  doom  to  a  commvmlty. 
It  is  at  least  something  we  In  Utah  should 
be  thoughtful  about,  but  that  is  not  to  be 
my  point  this  morning. 

Inspired  by  this  occasion,  I  accept  here 
and  now  the  thesis  that  Utah's  contribution 
to  the  Nation  is  to  develop  and  train  the 
future  leadership  of  the  Nation.  Why  not? 
Have  we  not  in  otu:  veins  the  blood  of  com- 
munity builders?  Have  we  not  the  heritage 
of  American  spiritual  and  cultural  Ideals? 
Have  we  not  faith  in  God's  purposes?  Have 
we  not  seen  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose? 
In  the  blood  of  every  one  of  you  flows  a 
heritage  of  service  to  his  country,  his  fellow- 
men,  and  his  God,  which  bespeaks  a  planned 
and  purposeful  life. 

"He  that  would  bring  home  the  wealth  of 
the  Indies  must  carry  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies  with  him." 

Suppose,  then,  we  accept  the  facts  as  they 
are.  Let  us  say  that  many  of  you  will  leave 
Utah.  If  you  are  to  fulflll  my  prophecy  and 
become  the  leaders  of  the  Nation,  Just  what 
is  this  wealth  of  the  Indies  ycu  must  carry 
with  you?  What,  beyond  the  heritage  we 
have  already  mentioned,  which  is,  after  all, 
the  heritage  of  any  of  our  Utah  boys  and 
girls.  Is  your  peculiar  heritage  as  graduates  of 
the  Utah  State  Agricultural  College?  I  have 
said  you  are  to  be  leaders  of  your  Nation. 
Let  tis  turn  to  Jefferson  to  get  your  particular 
mission  in  that  leadership.  He  seemed  to  be 
thinking  of  the  graduates  of  the  Utah  State 
Agricultural  College  and  their  worth  to  their 
Nation  in  1941  when  he  wrote: 

"The  pursuits  of  agriculture  are  the  best 
preservatives  of  morals." 

"Corruption  of  morals  in  the  mass  of  culti- 
vators is  a  phenomenon  of  which  no  age  nor 
nation  has  furnished  an  example." 
and 

"Those  who  labor  In  the  earth  are  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  if  He  ever  had  a  chosen 
people,  whose  breasts  He  has  made  His  pecu- 
liar deposit  for  substantial  and  genuine  vir- 
tue. It  is  the  focus  in  which  He  keeps  alive 
that  sacred  flre,  which  otherwise  might  escape 
from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

We  must  have  more  than  these  simple 
words  of  Jefferson  to  get  their  real  meaning. 
His  philosophy  of  life,  which  reflects  the  best 
there  Is  in  Americanism,  starts  with  the  Aris- 
totlean  notion  that  man  is  destined  for  so- 
ciety, that  his  morality  Is  part  of  his  nature, 
and  that  there  is  but  one  code  of  morals  for 
man  whether  acting  by  himself  or  collectively 
as  a  nation.  Do  we  not  see,  therefore,  that 
those  men  who  have  grasped  the  real  mean- 
ing of  America  are  those  who,  like  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  Wilson,  have 
stressed  the  spiritual  values  of  American  life, 
men  who  have  seen  the  spiritual  mission  of 
America  In  this  world?  Jvist  as  the  American 
Union,  In  the  final  analysis,  depends  upon 
spiritual  values  for  Its  continued  existence. 
Just  so  the  world  must  have  faith  In  the 
things  of  the  spirit  and  accept  the  power  cf 
morals  among  nations,  as  we  do  among 
individuals. 

On  the  American  dollar  are  the  words  'In 
God  We  Tnist,"  but  Americans  trust  much 
more  than  God.  They  trust  their  courts; 
their  Supreme  Court  has  no  way  of  enforcing 
its  will  but  it  is  the  most  powerful  court  on 
earth.  They  trust  their  Congress,  even 
though  Congress  has  the  right  to  Judge  its 
own  Members  and  throw  out  those  whom  you 
elect,  to  cut  down  your  Judges  and  impeach 
your  President,  to  declare  war,  to  take  your 
life,  and  destroy  your  property.  They  trust 
their  Piesident  with  powers  cf  unbelievable 
magnitude.  They  do  all  this  because  they 
know  the  strength  of  a  spiritual  and  moral 
value. 


As  you  pass  through  life,  know  this:  That 
men  who  preach  faith  in  the  purposes  of  God, 
the  need  of  spiritual  and  moral  values  preach 
in  vain  and  with  a  devilish  meaning  when 
in  their  sermons  they  cite  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  "Unto  the  least  of  these,"  but  make 
fun  of  the  poor  and  work  to  retard  those 
who  would  overcome  poverty.  Beware  of  tbe 
man  who  preaches  sacrifice,  but  lives  his 
life  in  keeping  with  Cain's  unkillable  ques- 
tion, "Am  I  my  brothers  keeper?"  Beware 
of  the  man  who  preaches  social  service  and 
contributions  to  community  causes,  who 
would  isolate  himself  and  kill  all  combined 
effort  by  "minding  his  own  business." 

You  are,  then,  to  be  the  preservers  of  the 
country's  morale!  But  you  are,  too.  to  be 
the  Nation's  experimenters. 

While  in  France,  Jefferson  wrote: 

"Perhaps  I  may  render  some  service  by  for- 
warding to  the  society  such  new  objects  of 
culture  as  may  be  likely  to  succeed  in  the 
soil  and  climate  of  South  Carolina.  In  an 
Infant  country,  as  ours  is,  these  experiments 
are  Important.  We  are  probably  far  from 
possessing,  as  yet,  all  the  articles  of  culture 
for  which  nature  has  fitted  our  country.  To 
find  out  these  will  require  abundance  of  un- 
successful experiments.  But  If,  In  a  multi- 
tude of  these,  we  make  one  useful  acquisition. 
It  repaj's  our  trouble." 

Jefferson  realized,  too,  the  tremendous  im- 
portance of  this  experimentation,  this  finding 
of  "new  objects  of  culture."  He  is  speaking 
to  you,  graduates  of  the  Utah  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  when  he  pays: 

"The  greatest  service  which  can  be  ren- 
dered any  country  is  to  add  a  useful  plant 
to  its  culture,  •  •  •  one  service  of  this 
kind  rendered  to  a  nation  is  worth  more  to 
them  than  aU  the  viijtorles  of  the  most 
splendid  pages  of  their  history." 

Perhaps  one  example  will  serve  to  Illus- 
trate.   You  can  glvi  me  many  more: 

When  we  were  In  Japan  the  soybean  fur- 
nished bulk  for  our  morning  soup,  as  it  did 
for  most  of  Ihe  poor  of  that  land.  Since 
then,  through  experlm^entation,  the  lowly 
soybean  has  been  found  to  have  a  multitude 
of  uses,  ranks  with  our  'strategic  and  criti- 
cal materials"  in  Importance.  It  has  played 
its  part  In  the  Industrie [Ization  of  our  farms. 
It  brought  vital  readjustment  in  the  Corn 
Belt,  made  continued  farm  life  possible  when 
something  had  to  take  |ths  place  of  food  for 
10.000.000  horses  replaced  by  machines  in  the 
30.000,000  crop-acres  add  16,000,000  acres  of 
pasture  now  made  uselffcss  I  am  told  there 
is  no  phase  of  our  life  tpat  the  soybean  does 
not  enter. 


But  I  am  getting  out  of  my  field.  You, 
though,  have  spent  4  years  learning  these 
facts.  Further,  you  hate  found  new  plants 
for  Utah,  grasses  for  her  ri.nges.  desert  plants 
to  keep  this  glorious  desert  blossoming  and 
productive.  Our  pioneh  fathers  knew  the 
importance  of  agriculture;  the  Spanish 
padres  knew  it;  you  apd  I  know  it.  You 
have  chosen  the  agriculjtural  college  because 
you  realize  It.  Your  contribution  is  to 
glorify  and  dignify  agriculture  by  placing  It 
on  a  basis  where  intelligence  will  be  re- 
warded, by  helping  the  country  and  small- 
town people  to  enjoy  social  and  cultural 
opportunities  with  all. 

In  the  modem  world  no  vocation  can  re- 
tain its  dignity  which  does  not  provide  finan- 
cial Independence  and  opportunity  for  ctil- 
tural  improvement.  T^ia  means  making  the 
activities  of  rural  America  financially  profit- 
able and  bringing  to  its  people  the  music, 
art,  drama,  and  literat'tu'e  enjoyed  by  the 
urban  dweller.  In  this  worthy  undertaking 
the  Government  can  help  by  constructing 
roads,  extending  rural  electrification,  and  es- 
tablishing, close  to  the  place  of  production, 
depots  for  storage,  reception  of  surpluses  and 
stock  piles;  but  the  extei^t  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernment's help  Is  useful  depends  on  you. 

Perhaps  I  have  Just  tapped  the  reservoir 
of  such  ideas.  But  that  is  what  I  want  to 
do.    You  are  those  who  kre  to  make  the  res- 


ervoirs,  conserve,   experiment,   create,   fulflll 
a  long-dreamed-of  destiny. 

Did  I  hear  someone  say.  "This  is  all  very 
well,  but  hardly  practical.  Half  of  us  are  go- 
ing to  be  taken  in  the  draft.  The  world  is 
in  turmoil.  This  is  no  time  to  be  talking 
about  new  plants,  new  Ideas,  experimenta- 
tion." 

Right.  These  are  not  ordinary  times.  The 
world  Is  turned  upside  down  and  peril  faces 
tis  on  all  sides.  Still,  never  did  a  class  face 
so  many  opportunities  for  constructive  life 
work  and  contributions  to  constructive  plan- 
ning and  thinking.  You  are  blessed  to  be 
entering  upon  life  with  such  a  challenge, 
when  so  many  avenues  of  adventure  and  con- 
structive service  are  open  to  you.  You  are 
facing  times  of  danger,  but  youth  has  never 
feared  danger;  and  if  you  will  serve  man  and 
promote  his  welfare  It  is  always  a  time  of 
danger. 

Now.  when  men  are  learning  to  hate  one 
another  more  each  day.  now  Is  the  time  to 
teach  the  world  another  way.  Now  is  the 
time  "not  to  Join  in  hating,  but  in  loving." 
What  stream  of  thought  and  history  this 
quotation  brings. 

It  was  Sophocles,  back  in  the  days  of  Greek 
drama,  who  caused  Antigone  to  lament,  "Not 
to  Join  in  hating,  but  in  loving." 

Gibbon,  speaking  of  Trajan,  In  his  Decline 
and  Fall  of  Rome,  said:  "As  long  as  men 
applaud  the  destroyers  of  peace,  men  and 
property  more  than  they  applaud  the  build- 
ers of  civilization,  the  world  will  not  honor 
peaceful  developments." 

On  April  3,  1941,  Senator  Adams,  of  Colo- 
rado, declared  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate:  "I  pointed  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  there  was  no  difficulty  In  securing 
appropriations  not  only  of  millions  of  dollars 
but  of  billions  of  dollars  if  they  had  for  their 
purpose  the  destruction  of  human  life  and 
human  property,  and  if  the  amount  was 
large  enough:  but  we  could  not  get  through 
the  conference  committee  an  appropriation 
of  $10,000  for  scientific  research." 

Early  in  Chinese  history  there  was  an 
attempt  at  Interstate  organization  for  peace. 
Actually  some  fifty-odd  states  joined  in  a 
league  of  nations,  and  the  period  of  the 
warring  states,  where  struggles  had  gone  on 
for  centuries,  seemed  to  be  coming  to  an 
end.  The  prime  minister  of  one  of  the  largest 
states  pointed  out  that  peace  had  been 
maintained  by  a  balance  of  power  between 
the  states  for  so  long  that  that  theory  and 
that  practice  should  not  be  abandoned  and 
that  anyway  this — 500  B.  C. — was  no  time 
for  experiment. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  speaking  in  a  hearing  bemg  held  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  sentiment  In  regard 
to  the  ratification  of  an  International  con- 
vention, made  the  claim  that  this  was  no 
time  to  present  a  treaty,  the  world  was  in  a 
chaotic  condition,  and  the  leaders  of  most 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  would  not  re- 
spect a  treaty;  therefore,  we  should  not  ratify 
it.  What  he  was  saying  was  that  we  should 
make  no  stand  for  right  because  many  were 
not  respecting  the  right. 

I  might  go  on  citing  Incident  after  Incident 
to  show  "that  there  have  always  been  those 
who  have  been  opposed  to  any  constructive 
effort  to  better  men's  condition.  It  is  never 
a  good  time  to  attempt  to  help  others.  Zoro- 
aster, Confucius,  the  Great  Buddha,  and 
Jesus  all  learned  that  lesson. 

Those  were  the  world's  four  greatest  fail- 
ures. Jesus  died  on  the  Cross  almost  univer- 
sally rejected.  Zoroaster  w^s  so  completely 
lost  that  no  one  knows  today  In  which  cen- 
tury to  place  him.  The  Great  Buddha's 
simple  teachings  were  so  corrupted  by  his 
followers  that  the  truths  he  taught  and  lived 
would  have  died  for  all  time  had  not  another 
revitalized  some  of  his  teachings  500  years 
after  his  passing  Into  Nirvana.  Confucius 
faUed  as  a  prime  minister,  a  brain  trtister.  a 
historian,  a  preserver  of  religion,  a  teacher 
Of  kings,  and  had  to  die  stirrounded  by  a  few 


poor  followers  who  accepted  the  simple  the- 
sis that  through  morality  and  the  rectifica- 
tion of  one's  life  both  men  and  the  state  can 
be  saved.  These  were  the  great  failures. 
There  are  others:  Washington,  for  he  died 
with  the  unhappiness  which  one  reads  In 
every  sentence  of  his  Farewell  Message.  Jef- 
ferson, who,  because  he  was  a  philosopher 
knew  many  of  his  efforts  would  fail,  but  who 
wrote  before  his  death.  "You  and  I  shall  look 
down  from  another  world  on  these  glorious 
achievements  to  man  which  will  add  to  the 
Joys  even  of  Heaven."  Lincoln  and  Wilson — 
failures,  yes,  when  we  see  them  living  for 
the  present  as  we  do.  But  they  did  not  live 
for  the  present.  They  knew  that  life  is  more 
than  Shakespeare's  Seven  Ages  of  Man.  when 
"second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion,  sans 
teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything" 
"ends  this  strange,  eventful  history."  They 
knew  that  life  begins  when  one  gets  In  tune 
with  the  infinite  and  makes  his  ptuposes 
those  of  his  God,  his  country,  or  his  feUow 
men. 

In  times  like  these  when  men  must  seek 
wisdom  and  guidance  from  those  who  seemed 
to  live  great  missions  in  working  out  eternal 
purposes  for  man's  well-being,  the  words  of 
the  Father  of  our  Country  ring  true  today, 
so  true.  In  fact,  that  they  might  be  words  of 
advice  to  this  generation.  That  our  Nation 
is  heeding  that  advice  must  give  great  satis- 
faction. 

In  addressing  his  fellow  citizens  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  on  January  8,  1790.  Wash- 
ington said: 

"Among  the  many  Interesting  objects  which 
will  engage  your  attention,  that  of  providing 
for  the  common  defense  will  merit  particular 
regard.  To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  preserving  peace.  A 
free  people  ought  not  only  to  be  armed  but 
disciplined;  to  which  end  a  uniform  and  well- 
digested  plan  Is  requisite;  and  their  safety  and 
Interest  require,  that  they  should  promote 
such  manufactories  as  tend  to  render  them 
independent  of  others  for  essential,  particu- 
larly for  military,  supplies.     •     •     • 

"Knowledge  is  in  every  country  the  surest 
basis  of  public  happiness.  In  one,  in  which 
the  measures  of  government  receive  their  Im- 
pression so  immediately  from  the  sense  of 
the  community,  as  in  ours,  it  is  proportion- 
ably  essential.  To  the  security  of  a  free  con- 
stitution it  contributes  In  various  ways;  by 
convincing  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
public  administration,  that  every  valuable 
end  of  government  is  best  answered  by  the 
enlightened  confidence  of  the  people:  and  by 
teaching  the  pecple  themselves  to  know  and 
to  value  their  own  rights;  to  discern  and  pro- 
vide against  Invasions  of  them;  to  distinguish 
between  oppression  and  the  necessary  exer- 
cise of  lawful  authority  between  burthens 
proceeding  from  a  disregard  to  their  con- 
venience and  those  resulting  from  the  Inevita- 
ble exigencies  of  society;  to  discriminate  the 
spirit  of  liberty  from  that  of  llcentiovisness, 
cherishing  the  first,  avoiding  the  last,  anl 
uniting  a  speedy  but  temperate  vigilance 
against  encroachments,  with  an  Inviolable  re- 
spect to  the  laws." 

Edmund  Burke  said,  "When  bad  men  com- 
bine, the  good  must  associate  else  they  will 
fall  one  by  one  an  vmpitied  sacrifice  In  a  con- 
temptible struggle."  These  men,  by  their 
lives,  caused  the  good  to  associate  and  men 
have  been  saved  from  "sacrifice  in  a  con- 
temptible struggle." 

Around  whom  will  you  rally?  For  what 
will  you  Join?  That  is  for  you  to  decide. 
America  offers  you  many  loyalties.  Which 
will  you  take? 

What  <s  there  In  human  nature  that  makes 
Antigone's  wail  so  consistent  with  world 
history?  When  was  there  a  good  time  to  bo 
thoughtful  about  Improving  conditions? 
The  irony  of  history  is  that  in  the  moments 
of  chaos  we  generally  have  the  best  thought 
because  then  there  is  necessity  for  construc- 
tive thought  and  action.  Who  would  be  fool- 
hardy enough  to  suggest  that  tbe  time  waf 
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ripe  for  experimenting  with  »  great  concept 
ot  government,  such  as  our  Federal  Union, 
with  the  States  In  the  condition  they  were 
in  1785.  1786.  and  1787?    Were  not  Washing- 
ton and  his  associates  merely  foolhardy  ad- 
Yenturers    and    experimenters?      Was    1776, 
before  the  Colonies  had  become  really  united, 
while  they  were  actually  at  war.  and  while 
the  Continental  Cor.gress  surely  did  not  rep- 
resent the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  people 
In  the  Colonies— was  It  a  happy  time  to  go 
flaunting   political    thoughts    about    liberty. 
about  man's  having  unalienable  rights,  about 
separating  from  the  motherland,  about  pro- 
claiming and   accepting  the  doctrine  of  the 
right  of  revolution'     What  about  the  time 
when  conditions  wore  so  perilous  that  men 
who  accepted  the  theory  I  have  Just  quoted 
from   Burkei  that    the  good  must   associate 
together  or  they  waald  die  unj  Itled  In  a  con- 
temptible   Ltruggle.   made   this    theory    col- 
loquial by  mentioning  over  and  over  again  If 
they  did  not  hang  together  they  would  hang 
•part?      Should    Wocdrow   Wilson    have   ac- 
cepted    Clemenceau's     advice,     which     was 
almost  word  for  word  the  same  as   the  old 
Chinese  Prime  Minister's,  that  we  had  better 
■tand  by  the  balan(;e  of  power  and  think  of 
world  organization  t^xperlmentatlori  at  a  bet- 
ter time?    In  the  light  of  clrcumstancea,  the 
cynical  among  us  will  say,  "Why.  yes;   be- 
cause Woodrow  Wilson's  Ideal  dreams  have 
not   come   true."     But   whose    have?      That 
which  is  a  failure  in  this  generation  may  be  a 
p«at  success  in  the  next. 

One  of  the  former  presidents  of  this  great 
Institution  used  to  end  most  of  his  talks  to 
the  students  by  repeating,  "Man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone."  Why,  no  man  lives  at  all 
until  he  learns  how  to  live  outside  and 
•part  from  his  immediate  necessities.  Eat- 
ing, drinking,  and  breathing  are  not  living. 

Was  1850,  the  time  the  Utah  pioneers  at- 
tempted to  organise,  a  happy  time  for  ex- 
^  perimenting  with  «  university.?  You  re- 
member that  John  Taylor  retvirned  from 
France  In  the  early  fifties,  bringing  machin- 
ery for  our  mdustrial  beginnings  and  articles 
for  use  as  aids  to  the  Instructors  In  the 
projected  University  of  Deseret.  This  action 
on  President  Taylor's  part  is  an  illustration 
of  the  early  American  concept  of  democracy — 
that  the  training  of  the  citizen  and  the  de- 
velopment of  industry  must  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  teaching  aids  were  not  used  for  15  or 
18  years  and  the  machinery  tailed  of  its  pur- 
pose because  the  trained  personnel  to  run 
It  was  not  svailable.  What  a  lesson  in  social, 
educational,  economic,  indvistrlal  Interde- 
pendence we  see  here.  This  Nation  today 
needs  the  lesson  John  Taylor's  homecoming 
should  have  Uught  our  people. 

Your  Institution  lives  today  because  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  not  afraid  to  experiment, 
was  not  afraid  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  doc- 
Uine  of  a  prettecessor,  that  the  ConsUtutlon 
of  the  United  BUtea  did  not  delegate  to  the 
IMeral  Government  the  responsibility  of 
educating  the  people.  Maybe  it  did  not;  but 
thank  goodness  Abraham  Lincoln  saw  that 
It  did  not  prevent  such  delegation  and  ac- 
cepted the  theory  that  what  the  Constitu- 
tion did  not  prevent,  the  Government  might 
do  if  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
welfare.  Can  Lincoln  ever  die?  Not  so  long 
as  the  Constitution  endures  because  he,  like 
John  Marahall,  saw  that  the  Constitution 
was  set  up  to  endure  for  the  ages  and  must 
become  a  living  thing  If  It  was  to  grow,  de- 
velop, and  become  the  companion  of  the 
people  in  the  fulfillment  of  ther  common 
efforts  and  their  national  destiny. 

Back  to  my  Budapest  talk  and  your  duty 
to  make  me  a  prophet — does  anyone  know 
of  a  single  experiment  that  has  brought  so 
many  blessings  to  so  many  people  as  the 
establishment  of  the  land-grant  colleges  in 
the  United  States?  They  brought  the  ful- 
fillment of  one  of  Jelferson's  dreams,  the 
carrying  of  the  university  to  the  people,  the 
making  possible  of  the  great  experimental 
laboratories  dealing  with  soils,  with  life,  with 


seeds,  with  livestock,  and  that  greatest  of 
blessings,  the  bettering  of  life  in  and  around 
the  home. 

We  are  today  In  the  midst  of  world  chaos 
because  the  lessons  of  the  past  seem  to  stand 
for  naught.    Men  are  xinitlng  for  war  and 
destruction.    They  are  cynical  about  Joining 
for  peace  and  construction.     Out  of  this  ttir- 
moil  and  strife  must  come  the  micleus  of  a 
better  world  order.    Let  us  have  union  for 
peace.     Goveriunent's  chief  aim  must  become 
the  good  life.    Living  must  count.    The  con- 
cept of  liberty  Is  a  concept  of  life;  It  is  not  a 
concept  of  death.    The  free  man  must  be  a 
man  of  purpose,  a  man  of  plan,  a  man  of  ex- 
periment, and  an  everlasting  seeker  of  the 
truth.     The  new  world  is  dawning.     Are  we 
prepared  for  it?    It  will  never  come  except  by 
ovir  efforts,  and  there  will  never  be  a  better 
time  to  make  our  efforts  count.    I  have  often 
wondered  why  even  the  angels  In  heaven  were 
never  given  to  know  when  the  Ixjrd  would 
come  again.    I  think  I  know  now     I  believe 
that   when   once   man    understands    in   the 
fullest    what    liberty    means,    what    dignity 
comes  to  the  free  man,  that  then  he  will 
know  that  he  must  be  a  partner  with  the 
gods    in   working    out   eternal    plans.    How 
cotild  the  angels  know  when  men  would  arrive 
at  that  stage?    The  new  world  will  not  be 
one  imposed  upon  men,  but  it  v/lll  be  one 
that  men  will  work  out.     God,  I  iim  sure,  is 
ready  to  be  man's  partner,  but  are  we  willing 
to  be  His?    I  have  spoken  of  Jesus  as  one  of 
the  failures.    But  He  was  not:   it  was  man 
who  failed.    None  of  the  four  great  men  I 
mentioned  really  failed;  the  failure  was  on 
the  part  of  their  generations.    I  wonder  now 
If  that  was  not  Heber  C.  Kimball's  meaning? 
Jesxis  and  the  others  were  ready  for  a  part- 
nership with  the  eternal.    Man  rejected  the 
chance.    A  wise  partner  will  not  take  the 
chance  of  a  second  rejection — too  much  is  at 
stake.    No;  not  even  the  angels  can  know — 
but  man  can.    Free  man,  Inspired  by  the  new 
concept,  "The  glory  of  God  is  Intelligence," 
will  act  only  with  intelligence.    Such  action 
means  planned  actloh.  action  afier  knowl- 
edge, action  with  a  purpose.    That  is  the  life 
your  school  has  taught  you.    If  Intelligence 
la  God's  glory,  and  if  intelligence  means  ac- 
tion after  planning,  planning  after  delibera- 
tion,   and    deliberation    after    thought — all 
three  making  for  pvirpose — and  since  God 
works  in  harmony  with  the  great  scheme  of 
things,  thus  depending  upon  man's  partner- 
ship, why  not  bring  God's  glory  do'Jim  to  earth 
and  say,  "The  glory  of  man  is  Intelligence," 
that  God's  will  may  be  done  here  on  earth, 
as  It  is  In  heaven. 

Free  men  workiiig  toward  the  eternal  pur- 
poses of  God  is  my  concept  of  the  glory  of 
intelligence. 
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Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  permission  of  the  Senat<>  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rzcoro  an  address  de- 
livered over  the  National  Broadcasting 
System  Saturday  night  by  the  senior 


Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Johnson], 
dealing  with  the  question  of  war  and 
peace. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am 
very  proud  to  be  speaking  tonight  under  the 
auspices  of  the  America  First  Committee. 

I  remember  the  long  fights  upon  the 
so-called  neutrality  bills.  When  the  first  one 
was  before  the  Senate  I  made  some  remarks 
which  I  prefaced  by  a  little  couplet  from 
Dry  den.    This  was  as  follows: 

"Such  subtle  covenants  shall  be  made 
Till  peace  Itself  Is  war  in  masquerade." 
I  early  sensed  from  occasional  newspapers, 
different  correspondents,  and  columnists, 
whither  we  were  drifting.  The  little  couplet 
I  often  had  in  mind,  and  during  the  few 
years  that  have  Intervened  its  truth  became 
more  apparent.  I  have  lived  to  see  my  utter- 
ances in  opposition  to  war  Justified.  It's 
true  that  today  insidiously  the  propaganda 
has  crept  upon  all  of  us,  and  finally  we  see  it 
so  deftly  administered  that  like  a  rare  anes- 
thetic it  almost  overcomes  us.  In  the  shock 
of  the  poison  the  Jingle  has  ever  been  In  my 
mind — 

"Such  subtle  covenants  shall  be  made 

Till  peace  Itself  is  war  In  msisquerade." 

As  we  look  back  we  can  realize  how  gradual 

was  the  development;  how  artfully  planned, 

until  now  we  stand  aghast  on  the  very  brink 

of  war. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  remarks 
I  made  in  the  speech  referred  to,  I  said: 

"At  the  outset,  Mr.  President,  I  *lsh  to  say 
I  am  not  a  Nazi-ist,  I  am  not  a  Fascist,  thank 
God,  I  am  not  a  Communist,  and  I  do  not 
believe,  to  employ  a  much  misused  word,  In 
the  ideology  of  any  one  of  those  particular 
groups.    I  belong  to  nothing  of  that  sort;  I 
abhor  them  all.    I  detest  dictators,  whether 
they  are  actual  or  potential,  and  wherever 
they  may  be." 
And  time  has  Intensified  this  opinion. 
Lest  we  forget,  I  want  to  recall  with  you  for 
a  moment  the  passage  of  events  that  lulled 
some  of  us  Into  a  false  security. 
In  1935  the  President,  in  San  Diego,  said: 
"In  the  face  of  this  apprehension  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  have  but  one  concern  and 
speak  but  one  sentiment;  despite  what  hap- 
pens in  continents  overseas  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  and  must  remain  as  long 
ago  the  Father  of  our  Country  prayed  that  It 
might  remain,  unentangled  and  free. 
•  •  •  •  * 

"We  not  only  earnestly  desire  peace,  but  we 
are  moved  by  a  stern  determination  to  avoid 
those  perils  that  will  endanger  our  peace  with 
the  world." 

And  then  following  this  In  sequence  was 
the  speech  of  the  President  at  Chautauqua 
In  1036.    He  then  said: 

"We  are  not  isolationists  except  insofar  as 
we  seek  to  isolate  ourselvs  completely  from 
war." 
And  again  in  the  same  speech: 
"I  have  seen  war.  I  have  seen  war  on  land 
and  sea.  I  have  seen  blood  ninnlng  from 
the  wounded.  I  have  seen  men  coughing  out 
their  gassed  lungs.  I  have  seen  the  dead  in 
the  mud.  I  have  seen  cities  destroyed.  I 
have  seen  200  limping,  exhausted  men  come 
out  of  line — the  survivors  of  a  regiment  of 
1,000  that  went  forward  48  hours  before.  I 
have  seen  children  starving.  I  have  seen  the 
agony  of  mothers  and  of  wives.  I  hate  war." 
How  we've  reechoed  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent. "I  hate  war." 

And  then  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of 
his  dreams,  and  In  1937  we  find  him  giving 
utterance  to  these  words: 

"It  seems  to  be  unfortunately  true  that  the 
epidemic  of  world  lawlessness  is  spreading. 

"When  an  epidemic  of  physical  disease 
starts  to  spread,  the  community  approves 
and  Joins  in  a  qtiarantlne  of  the  patients  ln~ 
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of  which  we  heard 


order  to  protect  the  health  of  the  community 
against  the  spread  of  th«t  disease." 

In  1939,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  he 
said: 

"Words  may  be  futile,  but  war  is  not  the 
only  means  of  commanding  a  decent  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  mankind.  There  are 
many  methods  short  of  war.  but  stronger 
and  more  effective  than  mere  words,  of  bring- 
ing home  to  aggressor  gavernments  the  ag- 
gregate sentiments  of  our  own  people.' 

Here   was   the   genesis 
"methods  short  of  war" 
so  much  until  the  passage  of  the  lease-lend 
bill. 

And  then — I  omit  the  Intermediate  utter- 
ances because  of  lack  bf  time — came  the 
hypocritical,  lll-begottenL  misnamed  lease- 
lend  bill,  conceived  In  deception  and  carried 
out  in  hj-pccrlsy. 

Don't  you  remember  how  every  man  In 
favor  of  this  lease-lend  bill  stated  it  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  war  frora  ever  coming  to  us, 
that  its  purpose  was  distinctly  to  keep  our 
country  out  of  war,  and  how  our  puny 
voices  in  dismay  and  coniiradiction  went  un- 
heard? How  from  all  over  the  country  came 
the  expression  "short  of  war,"  that  no  one 
would  explain,  and  nonc|  could?  We  were 
Justified  In  charging  thfe  sole  use  was  by 
reiteration  to  lull  our  pepple  to  sleep.  Ever 
since  the  bill  was  passjed,  the  expression 
"short  of  war"  has  been  abandoned,  and  we 
have  seen  within  recenti  days  the  horrible 
efforts  of  the  warmongers  to  begin  a  new 
theme  that  Involved  the  very  antithesis  of 
what  they  assured  the  American  people  would 
not  occur,  until  now  America  stands  at  the 
cross  roads,  one  of  which  takes  us  upon  our 
peaceful  way  that  we  ihay  live  our  own 
lives;  the  other  of  which  lis  the  read  lighted 
with  the  flames  of  war  a|nd  Into  which  we 
fear  we  will  be  driven  • 

The  most  momentous  pf  the  President's 
promises  made  to  us  waB  solemnly,  oh  so 
solemnly,  given  Just  befoire  election: 

"And  while  I  am  talklnjg  to  you,  mothers 
and  fathers,  I  give  you  oiie  more  assurance. 

"I  have  said  this  before,  but  I  shall  say  It 
again  and  again: 

"Your  boys  are  not  goli^g  to  be  sent  Into 
any  foreign  wars." 

Many,  many  times,  by  quotation  from  the 
Democratic  platform  and  otherwise  has  the 
President  assured  the  people  that  he  would 
not  take  us  into  war  and,  even  more  sol- 
emnly, that  our  boys  would  not  be  sent 
Into  any  foreign  wars.  T^ie  people  had  the 
right  to  rely  on  these  assx^rances.  They  did 
rely  on  them.  Let  the  peoi|>le  make  the  other 
party  to  the  promise  keep  faith. 

I  recall  to  you  but  a  few  of  the  statements 
In  all  of  those  made  by  the  President  In 
which  he  asserted  in  the  raost  positive  fash- 
Ion  :  "Your  President  says  ihls  country  Is  not 
going  to  war."  The  Presldtint's  speeches  were 
hinting  at  the  possibility  of  war,  but  when 
the  President  was  questioned  concerning 
these  statements,  categorically,  he  repudi- 
ated them.  If  explanation  were  needed  for 
the  simplicity  of  the  people  or  any  defense 
of  their  gullibility  It  is  furkilshed  In  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
under  the  title  "In  Defence  of  the  People." 
I  wish  I  could  read  the  whole  article  to  you 
that  you  might  admeasuife  the  blame  and 
either  attach  It  to  a  bcmuped.  confused,  and 
too-trusting  people,  or  tio  one  who  kept 
locked  within  his  bosom  t(is  Intent. 

And  now  having  settlec),  so  far  as  words 
can  settle,  the  blame  attached  to  either 
party,  let  us  pursue  our  ijheme.  Shall  this 
great,  peace-loving  country  that  is  not  a 
party  to  the  war.  that  had  naught  to  do  with 
Its  original  declaration,  be!  pitchforked  into 
the  brutal  conflict  from  which  we  have  noth- 
ing to  expect,  and  everything  to  lose?  It  is 
asserted  that  we  must  take  sides  with  all  the 
gruesome  horrors  in  defensje  of  one  belliger- 
ent, or  else  we'll  be  seized  by  the  other  and 
subjected  to  the  most  awfu|l  indignities. 


Bluntly,  frankly,  the  Issue  at  stake  here  is 
whether  well  go  to  war.  On  the  one  side  are 
a  smattering  of  good  citizens,  the  vociferous 
little  puppets  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Co.,  a  large 
part  of  the  press,  practically  all  the  colvimn- 
ists,  the  newspaper  correspondents,  all  crying 
for  war  with  Germany  and  against  Hitler; 
on  the  other  side  is  the  great  inarticulate 
mass  of  citizens  like  you  and  me.  of  Ameri- 
cans who  love  their  country,  whose  thoughts 
are  ever  first  for  It,  and  who.  at  all  hazards, 
will  protect  It. 

Judging  from  the  newspapers  these  last 
named  are  in  the  woeful  minority,  but  we, 
whose  correspondence  is  large,  know  that  the 
exact  opposite  is  true.  We.  who  are  only 
Americans,  with  no  other  thought  than  the 
preservation  of  America,  pray  God  to  help  us 
do  that  which  would  be  for  the  best  inter- 
ests and  welfare  of  America.  So.  to  Messrs. 
Morgan  &  Co.  and  their  satellites,  and  to 
all  the  other  members  of  the  crew  clamoring 
for  war,  we  say  Introduce  your  declaration  of 
war  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  submit  It  to  the  test — the  only  test  we 
have — of  our  people's  representatives.  Don't 
confuse  the  straight  issue  of  war  with  an  at- 
tempted declaration  by  the  President  alone. 
Don't  confound  it  with  a  Presidential  pro- 
nunciamento  which  means,  if  it  means  any- 
thing, that  he  will  convoy  ammunition  and 
aid  to  Britain.  Don't  becloud  It  with  the 
pretense  of  "freedom  of  the  seas"  nor  by 
left-handed  implications  of  repealing  the 
Neutrality  Act,  all  by  the  way  forgotten  and 
forsaken  as  soon  as  made.  Let  us  have  a 
straight-out  determination  of  whether  we 
will  declare  war  on  the  Axis  Powers.  Let  the 
resolution  for  the  declaration  of  war  be  in- 
troduced by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Conunlttee  of  the  Senate.  How  better 
and  braver  It  will  be  for  those  who  are  de- 
manding war  to  present  their  resolution  and 
let  It  be  tested  Instead  of  waiting  in  the  dark 
and  skulking  in  the  hope  that  some  Incident 
will  arise  upon  which  they  could  predicate 
such  a  motion.  Well  meet  as  best  we  can 
such  a  resolution  and  pray  God  He'll  keep 
war  from  this  country. 

And  first,  In  fairness,  let  us  examine  some 
ot  the  reasons  on  both  sides.  We  can  omit 
our  desire  to  aid  Britain  for  our  people  have 
expressed  themselves  upon  that,  always,  how- 
ever, with  the  proviso  that  it  should  be  "short 
of  war."  It  may  be  that  the  recent  declara- 
tion of  the  President  may  be  construed  as 
blotting  out  "short  of  war."  but  no  word  has 
emanated  from  him  that  the  phrase  so  often 
used  by  him.  that  was  In  the  mouths  of  all 
of  his  supporters  for  many  months,  has  t>een 
eliminated.  Moreover,  It  was  demonstrated 
upon  the  argument  upon  the  lease-lend  bill 
that  Britain  was  receiving  a  maximum  of 
goods  and  weapons  from  us.  To  give  her 
more  would  denude  ourselves  of  the  most 
essential  weapons  of  defense,  and  perhaps 
even  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Co.  would  stop  short 
of  that.  The  arms  and  essential  weapons 
furnished  Britain  constitute  by  far  the  great- 
est proportion  our  industries  could  produce. 
But  grant  that  all  of  the  production  of  this 
coimtry  could  be  sent  to  England  and  our 
own  defenses  wholly  denuded,  we  would  not 
have  a  tithe  of  what  was  necessary  to  win 
The  first  great  obstacle  to  our  entry  into  war, 
therefore,  would  be  impreparedness.  Let  any 
man  who  knows  state  the  contrary  and  sub- 
ject himself  to  a  5-mlnute  cross-examination, 
and  the  correctness  of  this  statement  vrill  be 
demonstrated.  Now.  do  we  want  to  be  put 
to  the  hazard,  when  we  are  not  a  party  to  the 
war  nor  in  any  manner  connected  thereto, 
this  great,  peaceful  country  of  ours,  with  all 
that  it  means?  A  merciful  providence  might 
continue  to  shower  His  blessings  upon  tis 
and  enable  us  to  succeed  by  a  miracle  in  win- 
ning such  a  war.  Assume  It  to  be  otherwise, 
however,  and  that  the  aphorism  of  Napoleon — 
"That  God  fights  on  the  heaviest  side  of  the 
heaviest  battalions",  would  again  be  proven — 
where  would  we  be?  The  blackest  picture 
now  imjustlfiably  painted  by  the  warmongers, 


and  the  little  people  who  are  crying  for  blood, 
would  be  pale  in  comparison. 

Viewed  from  every  angle,  war  now  could 
be  nothing  more  than  disastrous.  It  is  pretty 
to  hear  the  head  of  the  Government  boast 
about  what  we  have  done  in  terms  we  do 
not  understand,  and  our  readiness  to  repel 
any  attack  from  any  quarter.  It  makes  us 
all  proud  to  hear  him  tell  about  our  two- 
ocean  Navy  now,  and  how  It  would,  as  we 
all  know,  give  a  good  account  of  Itself  in 
case  of  war;  but  It  is  terrible  to  realize  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  as  yet  a  two-ocean 
Navy  and  that  it  could  not  do  what  Is 
claimed  for  it.  Well  have  a  two-ocean  Navy 
In  time,  but  ships,  like  glamour,  are  not 
readily  built.  It  will  be  claimed  that  this 
is  a  hard-headed,  cold-blooded  view  to  take 
of  the  situation,  and  that  England  is  bleed- 
ing to  death  In  the  meantime:  but  we  are 
doing  everything  that  we  can  to  help  Eng- 
land, and  no  amount  of  boasting  about  what 
we  know  is  not  yet  complete  will  enable  us 
to  do  the  Job.  So,  what  is  better,  to  con- 
tinue to  help  Great  Britain,  or  to  boast  of 
our  strength  and  our  uncompleted  armies, 
knowing  their  weakness  and  unpreparedness. 
No  amount  of  wishful  thinking  will  alter  It. 
But  until  we  must  come  to  grips,  it  is  silly, 
indeed  a  crime,  for  this  country  to  gamble 
with  its  precious  heritage.  In  the  language 
of  Dean  Hutchins  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, "We  simply  will  be  committing  suicide." 
This  is  no  defeatist  view,  but  a  plain  state- 
ment of  facts. 

In  his  speech  on  Tuesday  night  the  Presi- 
dent, In  my  opinion,  first,  hinuelf,  declared 
war,  and  told  the  terms  upon  which  he 
would  wage  it.  Secondly,  he  agreed  that  he 
would  convoy,  or  otherwise  take  to  Britain, 
the  goods,  ammunition,  and  guns  intended 
for  her.  Again  he  revived  what  he,  himself, 
eliminated,  the  doctrine  of  the  "freedom  of 
the  seas."  And.  lastly,  he  went  blithely  on 
his  way  with  his  four  freedoms  and  Is  going 
to  enthrone  them  upon  the  whole  world. 
How  he  is  going  to  do  It  is  a  deep,  dark  mys- 
tery, but  he  speaks  as  if  It  were  easy  of 
accomplishment  and  gives  never  a  thought 
to  the  agony  and  the  anguish  and  blood- 
letting that  will  have  to  accomplish  It.  In 
all  this  he  did  not  once  mention  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  The  Constitu- 
tion makes  the  Congress,  and  only  the  Con- 
gress, the  one  part  of  our  Government  which 
can  declare  war.  The  Constitution  provides 
clause  n.  section  8.  article  I: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  •  •  • 
to  declare  war    •••.•• 

He  speaks  with  the  confidence  of  a  Hitler 
or  a  Mussolini  in  sU  these  things,  and  with  a 
certainty  that  puts  to  blush  even  these  two 
braggarts.  Does  he  feel  so  confident  of  the 
Congress  that  he  can  utterly  disregard  M  X 
admit  that  he  has  some  cause  for  this  feeling' 
of  supreme  confidence,  but  let  us  hope  when 
It  comes  to  the  serious  matter  ot  declaring 
war  Congress  will  assert  Itself. 

The  evidence  is  highly  preponderant  that 
until  we  shall  have  prepared  ourselves  It 
wou.d  be  tolly  to  get  into  this  war.  Remem- 
ber, we  have  not  declared  war.  and  war  has 
not  been  declared  against  us  We  have  given 
ample  occasions  by  acts  thst  are  directly 
designated  "acts  of  war"  to  Hitler  to  declare 
war  against  us.  If  he  continues  to  refrain 
he  gives  us  a  breathing  spell  which  we  must 
utilize  in  our  preparation. 

We  have  touched  but  faintly  upon  what 
war  would  mean  in  our  present  unprepared 
state.  It  is  the  horror,  and  the  blood  letting, 
the  maiming  and  the  killing  of  youngsters 
that  appeal  to  me.  I  thought  when  the 
President  made  his  Chautauqua  speech  that 
the  same  thoughts  were  imp2lling  him  to 
fortify  his  soul  against  war.  In  this  I  was 
mistaken;  or,  if  not  mistaken,  the  splendid 
pulse  beats  that  actuated  him  then  lasted 
but  a  brief  period.  Now.  apparently,  he  Is 
talking  of  war  without  realizing  the  conse- 
quences of  a  war  where  America  is  the 
principal   figure   and  It   Is  American   blood 
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to  be  ihcd.  It  Is  enough  that  war  would 
mean  the  shedding  of  Innocent  blood  In  such 
fashion  as  we  have  never  known  before,  but 
U  this  does  not  touch  my  listeners  tonight, 
think  of  the  material  that  war  would  cost. 
I  shall  not  pile  Qua  on  Pellon  In  estimating 
the  value  of  the  miiterial  things:  but  If  we 
have  war.  win  or  loee,  well  reach  a  period 
In  o\ir  finances  of  inflation,  or  repudiation. 
either  of  which  would  mean  financial  ruin 
and  chaos. 

But   there  Is  something  far  greater   that 
weni  encounter  on  the  way.    You  may  see  It 
glossed  over  in  the  recent  speech  of  the  Presi- 
dent, perhaps  unwittingly,  or  perhaps  from 
habit  formed  of  power.    You  have  seen  him 
with  a  speech  prepared  In  collaboration  with 
•n  eminent  friend  of  his,  and   an   Engll/>h 
playwright,  as  thft  newspapers  report  and  of 
which  I  have  no  criticism.     You  have  seen 
bow  somebody  In  his  entourage  reaches  out 
for  drama,  and  has  till  of  the  nations  of  South 
America  represented.    Sparse  was  the  repre- 
sentation of  our  own  citizens,  numbering  over 
130,000,000.    You  who  heard  him  on  that  oc- 
casion over  the  radio  could  measure  the  power 
and  the  pride  with  which  he  talked.    In  the 
excitement   of   the   moment,   or   the   drama 
that  was  put  on.  he  forgot  this  great  pulsat- 
ing democracy  of  ours,  except  to  say  that  we 
would  never  consent  to  accept,   and  would 
not  permit  a  Nazi  shape  of  things  to  come. 
Of  course,  well  never  accept  the  Nazi  shape, 
nor  permit  Nazi  things  to  come.    Americans 
have  never  yet  t)ecn  so  cowardly  as  to  permit 
Nazi  regime,  or  any  other,  to  work  its  will. 
The  President  In  his  eloquent  address  told  of 
countries  Hitler  has  conquered  and  has  occvLr 
pled.    He  mentioned  Tripoli.  Libya  In  Africa, 
his  threat  of  Egypt,  and  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
Near  East,  and  even  the  Indian  Ocean.    Are 
we  going  to  fight  In  all  these  countries? 

If  the  intention  of  the  President  was  to 
prepare  us  for  that  sort  of  fight  he  should 
have  said  so  in  so  many  words,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  wo\ild  have  girded  their  loins  for 
the  fray  But  there  was  the  evident  Intent 
to  frlf.hten  us  wl'-h  the  statement  that  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands  are  only  7  hours'  distance 
from  Brazil  by  bomber  or  troop-carrying 
planes.  They  dominate  shipping  routes  to 
and  from  the  South  Atlantic.  And  he  closes 
on  this  point  wltli  the  statement  that  "con- 
trol or  occupation  by  Nazi  forces  of  any  of 
the  Islands  of  the  Atlantic  would  Jeopardize 
the  Immediate  safety  of  portions  of  North 
and  South  America,  and  of  the  island  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States,  and  cf  the  ulti- 
mate safety  of  the  continental  United  States 
Itaelf."  A  large  program  he  maps  out  for 
Hitler,  and  even  a  larger  one  for  ourselves. 
If  all  of  the  lUs  that  he  describes  shoxUd  befall 
VLS.  we  must  put  forth  a  superhuman  effort 
to  prevent  them.  How  many  soldiers  will  be 
required?  How  big  will  cur  fleets  have  to  be? 
The  ordinal^  man  listening  to  this  speech  will 
conclude  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  send 
men  required  to  meet  the  Nazi  in  Africa,  In 
Sgypt,  at  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  Near  East, 
to  take  Dakar,  the  Azores,  and  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  to  say  nothing  of  the  war  we  must 
carry  on  in  continental  Europe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rescuing  the  oppressed  nations  there. 
and  above  all.  for  the  rescue  of  Great  Britain. 
What  a  stupendous  task  he  maps  out  for 
America.  It  may  become  necessary  that  we 
should  fight  nearly  all  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  that  we  should  conquer  them,  but 
Ood  forbid  And.  above  all,  we  should  know, 
and  have  the  right  to  know,  if  this  Is  the  pro- 
gram of  our  President. 

But.  what  will  t>ecome  of  our  United  States 
of  America  while  we  are  ptirsulng  these  Her- 
culean tasks.  We  have  seen,  little  by  little, 
power  concentrated  In  one  man's  hands.  We 
have  soothed  our  perturbed  spirits  by  pre- 
tending that  those  powers  were  needed  to  be 
thus  concentrated  in  order  to  meet  the  crisis. 
but  when  you  arc  meeting  crises  on  practically 
•U  lands  of  erery  continent,  what  wUl  be- 
come, the  ordln.  ry  citizen  ▼'Ul  ask.  of  the 
good  old  United  SUtee.    It  is  no  reply  to  talk 


in  generalities,  and  in  enigmas  of  sacrifices 
that  must  be  made.  What  is  to  become  of 
yotir  Government,  Mr.  American?  Is  It  not 
plain  that  all  this  fighting  on  every  shore,  and 
In  practically  every  country  will  mean  but 
one  thing,  perhaps,  the  destruction  of  a  dic- 
tatorship in  other  lands,  but  the  certainty 
of  the  creation  of  a  dictatorship  In  our  own. 
You  may  live  under  a  beneficent  despot  the 
rest  of  your  days  14  you  desire.  I  prefer  the 
good  old  Amerlcw  way,  and  I  will  protest 
and  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  You  cannot  with 
this  plan  that  apparently  is  mapped  out  for 
you,  escape  a  dictatorship  and  perhaps  worse. 
If  ever  there  was  a  time  In  the  history  of 
this  country  when  It  is  the  duty  of  Ameri- 
cans to  stand  forth  and  be  men  it  Is  now. 
It  will  soon  be  too  late,  and  then  the  out- 
stretched hands  of  llt)erty  may  no  longer 
Join  yours. 

The    propaganda    Is   abroad   today   In   far 
greater  volume  than  ever  before.     We  were 
subject  during  the  last  war  to  it,  and  the 
books  which  have  been  written  since  by  the 
men  who  were  guilty  of  It  have  exposed  It. 
The  same  technique,  though  immensely  im- 
proved,  has   been    adopted    now.   and   every 
man  in   this  country  feeling  an  inferiority 
complex,  and  subject  to  the  dictates  of  the 
English,  is  in  favor  of  it.    Not  only  that,  but 
whole  fiocks  of  titled  Englishmen  and  English 
women,  have  gone  about  otir  country  lectur- 
ing and  wheedling  us  Into  war.    The  British 
Ambassador   himself   set   a   bad  example   as 
openly  he  has  gone  from  city  to  city  In  its 
behalf.     Societies  under  all  sorts  of  names 
have  been  formed.    Where  the  money  comes 
from   to  support   all   of   these   the  ordinary 
citizen  can  only  guess,  but  it  has  been  spent 
without  stint  during  the  past  10  days.    Pull- 
page  advertisements  have  been  carried  by  our 
newspapers  calling  upon  authoritative  action 
and  citizens  to  contribute.    In  this  country  I 
would   not   shut  off    a   single   one   of    these 
people  beca'jse  of  the  precious  regard  I  have 
for  the  right  cf  free  speech,  but  when  an  in- 
vidious epithet  is  applied  to  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh, and  pious  Philadelphia  closes  its  halls 
tc  him,  I  think  that  It  is  quite  time  that 
America  cries  out  against  this  sort  of  thing. 
Now  I  am  fuUy  aware  that  to  speak  this 
way  opens  me  to  the  charge  of  Nazi,  and, 
because   it   is  viler,  of  being  a  copperhead, 
but  some  of  us  were  made  of  such  stuff  that 
we  won't  be  frightened,  nor  caJoLed  when  the 
liberties  that  are  oiurs — the  sacred,  personal 
liberties,  are  attacked.     All  of  our  precious 
civil  liberties  will  be  lost  In  the  mad  adven- 
ture and  the  fantastic  enterprise.    It  Is  only 
a  step  now  to  forbid  free  speech  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  minority  of  our  citizens  who  are 
so  enthusiastic  for  Britain  would  Justify  it. 
and  perhaps  the  concentration  camp  would 
follow;  but  there  are  some  of  us  who  laugh 
at  a  concentration  camp  and   who  are  old 
enough  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  days  in 
one  laughing. 

The  four  liberties  for  which  the  President 
so  eloquently  appealed,  and  which  Anthony 
Eden  so  weakly  reechoed,  would  have  but  a 
sorry  chance  of  existence  If  we  would  march 
our  armies  from  Greenland's  icy  mountains 
to  India's  coral  strand. 

Mr.  Eden  must  have  spoken  with  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek  as  he  recalled  India  with 
Its  teeming  millions,  with  its  distress  and 
want,  or  he  may  have  recalled  tiiat  the  Presi- 
dent began  his  campaign  in  this  country  with 
a  note  of  fear.  I  can  recall  in  one  of  his 
addresses  with  an  imagination  worthy  of 
Orson  Welles,  the  President  painted  the  pic- 
ture of  cities  of  the  Middle  West  being  at- 
tacked by  Hitler's  bombs,  and  really.  Just 
after  that  speech  he  had  the  partlctilar  ter- 
ritory feeling  rather  Jittery.  He  has  since 
artistically  preached  fear,  while  decrying  it. 
He  has  said  there  is  nothing  to  fear  but  fear, 
and  then.  In  bold  lines,  he  has  drawn  the 
picture  of  fear  so  that  our  people  will  feel  It. 
Dlctatorsl^  ip  and  war  together  marched  very 
early  in  this  Government,  and  have  led  us 
step  by  step,  along  the  dangerous  road  until 
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today  we  can  reach  out  and  touch  it.  and  its 
fury  burns  into  our  very  souils.  Dismayed, 
betrayed,  we  reel  and  stagger  as  we  realize 
that  the  subtle  plan  is  about  to  fiower.  The 
masquerade  Is  over  and  we  now  know  that 
God  had  no  place  amongst  them.  The  Gre- 
cian god  Pan  reigns  instead.  We  find  him 
perched  high  upon  their  banners,  pipes  In 
hand,  playing  as  he  never  played  before — the 
great  maestro.  How  deftly  he  tempers  his 
tunes  from  the  soothing  lullabies  to  shrieks 
of  groundless  fear,  sudden  and  fiuious.  and 
we  now  awake  to  find  our  Nation  facing 
death.  And  what  of  the  warmongers?  Let 
all  of  us  Americans  enroll.  Let  us  form  our 
battalions  and,  hand  In  hand,  face  them, 
and  as  we  go  forward,  buoyed  by  the  trump- 
ets of  peace,  let  us  sing  with  David  his  Forty- 
sixth  song.     You  remember  this: 

"He  maketh  wars  to  cease  unto  the  end  of 
the  earth;  he  breaketh  the  bow,  and  cutteth 
the  spear  in  sunder;  he  bxuneth  the  chariot 
In  the  fire. 

"Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God;  I  will  be 
exalted  among  the  heathen,  I  will  be  exalted 
In  the  earth." 
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AR-nCLE  BY  RICHARD  L.  STOKES 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
article  on  our  national-defense  program 
by  Richard  L.  Stokes,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch) 
Lagging  Production  Hampers  Army-Navt 
Efforts  for  Defense — Fleet  Alone  Stands 
Ready  To  Handle  Ant  Emergenct — Planes, 
auttllert.  and  munitions  fail  to  appeab 
IN  Quantities  Large  Enough  To  Bring 
Ant  Peeling  of  Security 

(By  Richard  L.  Stokes) 

A  year  ago  this  month  Germany  Invaded 
the  Low  Countries  and  broke  out  upon  the 
Atlantic  coast  line.  Including  $7,000,000,000 
for  lease-lend  aid  to  Britain,  a  fabulous  total 
of  $44,000,000,000  has  since  been  appropriated, 
authorized,  or  recommended  in  a  program  of 
national  defense  which  ultimately  will  cost 
more  than  $50,000,000,000.  or  two  and  a  half 
times  the  amount  spent  on  our  armed  forces 
during  the  first  World  War. 

Business  corporations,  on  each  December 
31.  generally  publish  reports  of  their  activities 
during  the  12  months  then  concluding.  By 
analogy,  the  end  of  the  first  emergency  year 
would  seem  a  fitting  moment  at  which  to  cast 
an  accoimt  of  successes  won  or  reverses  en- 
dured. 

Such  an  appraisal  Is  a  task  of  no  small 
difficulty.  Speaking  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
May  2.  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  annoxmced 
that  "the  Republican  Party  can  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose  by  pointing  out  defects  In  the 
defense  program  as  it  develops,  and  submit- 
ting constructive  suggestions  as  to  bow  It 
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may  be  improved."  Yet,  |a  few  days  ago.  Sen- 
ator Taft  confessed  that  ihe  has  found  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  any  siWclfic  factual  infor- 
mation, either  military  o|r  naval.  He  is  com- 
pelled, declared  he,  to  fall  back  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  a  Government  publication 
which  prints  dally  statements  of  expendi- 
tures in  all  departments^'  and  upon  a  weekly 
press-agent  bulletin  call^  Defense,  which  is 
the  organ  of  the  Office  for  Emergency  Man- 
agement. 

Of  similar  tenor  is  a  stbry  told  of  Secretary 
of  War  Stlmson.  Trusted  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives are  sometimes  favored  with 
secret  Information  under  pledge  of  confi- 
dence, while  a  reporter  known  to  be  reliable 
may  learn  almost  anything  he  wishes,  but 
"off  the  record."  A  perlson  whose  lips  had 
been  thus  sealed  begged  Stlmson  to  loose  the 
bond.  The  request  was  denied.  The  visitor 
asked  whether  the  Secretary  did  not  think 
Hitler  knew  all  about  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion. "Hell,  no,"  Stlmson  Is  is  said  to  have 
retorted.  "Why.  I.  myself— it  took  me  6 
months  to  find  out  what]  was  going  on." 

REPORT    ONLY    tENTATIVE 

In  view  of  the  pligh^  acknowledged  by 
men  like  Stlmson  and  T^ft,  the  "annual  re- 
port" on  defense  progreits  undertaken  here- 
with can  hope  to  be  little  more  than  tenta- 
tive. Many  of  the  figures  given  were  ap- 
proximations to  begin  wljth.  and  they  change 
from  week  to  week  andj  even  from  day  to 
day.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  all  Items 
enumerated  are  true,  generally  speaking,  to 
the  best  of  the  writer's  knowledge  and  belief. 

The  united  States  Nilivy  is  probably  the 
strongest  sea  force  in  tljie  world.  It  is  In- 
comparably the  furthest  advanced  of  Amer- 
ica's defense  arms.  Ho^'ever,  it  shows  no 
decisive  Increase  ol  strength  over  that  of 
May  1940.  { 

"The  Army  will  attain  llts  primary  objective 
of  1,418.000  officers  andj  men  by  June  30. 
But  it  has  suffered  a  griepous  decline  of  com- 
bat quality  through  the  Ibreaklng  up  of  pro- 
fessional divisions  into  i  instruction  groups, 
scattered  rhroughout  thb  citizen  army.  The 
country's  land  forces  today  are  half  trained 
and  half  equipped.  Anojther  year  will  be  re- 
quired to  forge  them  Intb  effective  troops. 

Monthly  output  of  rhilltary  planes  rose 
from  500  in  May  1940  to;  a  new  high  of  1,427 
in  April  1941.  Yet  this  lupward  rush  of  pro- 
duction has  been  little  njjflected  in  Army  and 
Navy  air  strength  because  of  the  diversion 
of  aircraft  to  Britain  anp  other  democracies. 

AIR  CORPS  waits  I  UNTIL   194  2 

The  Army  and  Navy  together,  during  the 
last  12  months,  were  aible  to  Increase  the 
Nations  air  power  by  po  more  than  2,404 
planes.  Including  tralnlers.  Their  present 
combined  strength  is  about  7.476  planes  of 
all  types.  The  Army  Altr  Corps  may  not  be 
ready  for  war  on  its  owri  account  before  late 
in  1942,  if  then. 

Out  of  $44,000,000,000  lavailable  for  defense 
purposes  it  has  been  found  possible  to  spentt 
only  $5,000,000,000  and  contract  for  $14,020,- 
000,000  more  In  orders  pljaced. 

After  a  year  of  feveri;^h  effort  the  United 
States  has  mustered  for  defense  production 
not  more  than  half  its  available  resources  of 
man-hours  and  machines.  During  the  first  4 
months  of  1941  alone  sctoe  10,000,000  man- 
days  were  lost  through  strikes  in  defense 
Industries. 

ORGAfnZATION  LACKS  HE.\D 

The  end  of  the  first  emergency  year  finds 
the  defense  organization  istlll  without  a  head. 
During  this  period  the  National  Defense  Ad- 
visory Commission  faded  from  the  scene.  Its 
successor,  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment, is  now  swamped  anpong  10  other  groups 
of  equal  rank.  A  third  candidate  for  leader- 
ship, the  Office  for  Emetigency  Management, 
is  not  a  policymaking  but  an  administrative 
body.  I 

Confusion  of  purpose  and  irresolution  of 
policy  in  the  highest  quarters  are  held  to  be 
deep-seated  maladies  of  the  defense  program. 


There  exists  as  yet  no  omnipotent  executive 
body  such  as  the  War  Industries  Board  which 
President  Wilson  set  up  In  1918  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Bernard  M.  Baruch. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not  sought  legislation 
enabling  him  to  vest  In  defense  agencies  con- 
trol of  vital  implements  like  transportation 
which  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  like  oil  and  coal, 
which  continue  to  be  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

It  should  be  stated  in  fairness  that  May 
24  Is  perhaps  an  unfortunate  date  for  the 
proposed  reckoning.  At  this  time  many 
strategic  operations  are  on  the  verge  of  com- 
ing Into  full  activity.  Admission  is  freely 
made  that  the  story  might  differ  in  marked 
respects  if  the  telling  were  delayed  4  or 
6  months. 

Taken  into  account  are  the  circumstances 
that,  except  for  the  Navy,  otir  defense  pro- 
gram started  not  far  beyond  zero,  and  that  a 
vast  undertaking  has  been  set  afoot  with  at 
least  the  beginnings  of  energy  and  dispatch 

Those  who  gaze  on  the  program's  point  of 
departure  exclaim  that  miracles  have  been 
wrought.  Others,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the 
world  crisis  and  Its  volcanic  ascent,  give  way 
to  consternation. 

The  years  progress  may  gain  relief  if  placed 
against  a  background  of  the  Nation's  ultimate 
defense  objectives,  which,  of  course,  were  not 
to  be  completed  but  were  initiated  during  the 
opening  12  months.  They  can  be  described 
only  in  grandiose  terms.  Contemplated  Is  a 
two-ocean  navy  greater  than  history  has  yet 
beheld  and  capable  of  imposing  Its  will 
throughout  the  seven  seas;  a  navy  of  3,500,- 

000  tons,  consisting  of  32  battleships,  18  air- 
craft carriers,  91  light  and  heavy  cruisers,  365 
destroyers.  185  submarines.  15,000  planes,  and 
17,000  pilots;  a  navy  to  cost,  with  shore  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  far  in  excess  of  $10,000,- 
000,000. 

Projecteo  also  was  an  army  of  1.418,000  to 
start,  with  a  possible  Increase  to  4  000,000; 
an  army  profusely  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  appliances  and  trained  to  the  min- 
ute; an  army  to  have  at  Its  maximum  10 
armored  divisions.  65,000  planes  130,000  air- 
plane engines.  17.000  heavy  guns.  25,000  light 
guns.  13.000  trench  mortars.  9,200  tanks. 
33,000.000  ioaded  shells,  300.000  machine  guns. 
400,000  semiautomatic  rifles,  1.300,000  single- 
shot  rifles,  and  210  camps  and  cantonments; 
an  army,  in  short,  to  cost  something  like 
$40,000,000,000. 

NAVY     READY     TO     FIGHT 

Alone  among  American  defense  arms,  the 
Navy  Is  prepared  at  this  moment  to  embark 
on  modern  warfare  with  a  good  chance  of 
success.  According  to  a  recent  report  of 
Admiral  Stark.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  it 
is  "probably  the  strongest  single  sea  force 
in  the  worid  " 

Counting  two  new  battleships  not  yet  with 
the  fleet,  tne  United  States  at  present  could 
throw  into  war  17  capial  ships,  6  aircraft 
carriers.  37  light  and  heavy  cruiters,  165  de- 
stroyers, 109  submarines,  and  approximately 
2,000  tactical  planes     The  personnel  on  May 

1  was  249,727  as  against  150.592  on  June  30. 
1940. 

Despite  all  hullabaloo  over  a  two-ocean 
navy,  for  which  Congress  has  approved  or 
authorized  a  total  of  $7,583,694,783,  only  a  few 
keels  of  the  proposed  super-armada  have  yet 
been  laid.  Prom  earlier  programs  derived  all 
accessions  ol  combatant  strength  delivered 
to  the  flee*  during  the  last  year  They  com- 
prised exactly  1  cruiser.  1  airplane  carrier.  15 
submarines,  and  49  destroyers.  But  two 
35,000-ton  battleships,  luckily  begun  4  years 
ago  and  recently  commissioned,  are  to  Join 
the  line  in  July  and  August   or  September. 

DEPLETES   BY    TRANSFERS 

Owing  partly  to  transfers  of  destroyers  and 
small  craft  to  Britain,  the  American  Navy 
entered  the  second  year  of  emergency  with 
only  43  more  ships,  including  auxiliaries, 
than  It  possessed  when  the  Cermans  smashed 


through   to  the   Channel   ports   and   placed 

England's  control  ol  the  Atlantic  In  Jeopardy 
for  the  first  time  in  centuries  Contracts 
have  only  now  been  let  for  40  modern  de- 
stroyers to  replace  50  old  ones  traded  to 
Britain.  The  new  boau  will  be  commissioned 
about  the  end  of  1942. 

Actually  under  construction  at  shipyards 
are  66  out  of  360  combat  and  104  auxiliary 
ships  currently  on  order.  In  addition.  260 
vessels  are  technically  under  construction, 
meaning  that  plans  are  being  drawn  or  parts 
manufactured.  Competing  for  the  country's 
limited  shlpways  are  661  seagoing  commer- 
cial vessels. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  American  naval 
aviation  is  without  a  peer  in  quality,  though 
the  quantity  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Un- 
like the  Army,  which  for  15  years  has  vacil- 
lated between  Ir-  and  liquid-cooled  motors, 
the  Navy  has  consistently  supported  the  for- 
mer, with  the  result  that  it  has  developed  Jn 
the  Vought  XP4U-1  a  heavy,  long-range  fight- 
er which  has  been  declared  by  Rear  Admiral 
Towers,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics, 
to  be  America's  fastest  airplane. 

The  Nav7  has  elaborated  three  main  types 
of  aircraft  known  as  land  and  pontoon  planes 
and  flying  boats.  The  flrst  comprise  dive 
bombers  and  pursuit  craft,  including  an  ex- 
tremely fast  seagoing  fighter  englned  with  a 
2.000-horsepower  motor,  which  is  thought  to 
he  a  naval  type  unmatched  anywhere. 

The  flying  boats  are  long-range  patrol  and 
bombing  craft.  About  300  are  now  in  service, 
while  590  others  remain  at  the  stage  of  being 
on  order.  A  few  of  those  in  use.  with  deliv- 
eries that  began  last  fall,  have  a  maximum 
range  of  5.000  miles  without  bomb  loads  or 
can  fly  1,000  miles  with  4  tons  of  explosives 
and  return  unloaded.  Most  of  the  300  can 
fly  3,000  miles  nonstop,  or  1,000  miles  with  2 
tons  of  bombs  and  back  empty  to  base. 

Though  intensive  efforts  have  been  made, 
the  Navy  during  the  year  has  achieved  only 
a  start  toward  Its  objective  of  15.000  planes 
and  17,000  pilots.  Between  July  1,  1940.  and 
May  1.  1941,  according  to  a  sUtement  last 
week  by  Secretary  Knox,  the  total  of  naval 
planes  of  all  types  on  hand  increasec  1,304. 
from  2,172  to  3,476.  However,  deliveries 
multiplied  more  than  tenfold  In  the  first 
4  months  of  this  year  over  those  In  the 
corresponding  period  last  year.  The  respec- 
tive figures  are  79  and  996. 

The  increase  of  naval  pilots  has  been 
something  like  1.340,  from  2.900  on  May  23. 
1940,  to  approximately  4.240  on  May  1,  1941. 
During  the  last  10  months  the  student  entry 
rate  for  pilot  training  mounted  from  100  to 
500  a  month  and  is  expected  to  reach  800  in 
July. 

Three-fifths  of  current  deliveries  are 
trainers,  which  add  no  immediate  support 
to  the  fighting  forces.  Tremendous  demands 
on  the  aircraft  industrj*  by  the  Army  and 
Great  Britain  make  it  problematic  whether 
the  Navy's  air-expansion  schedules  for  1941 
can  be  met.  These  call  for  a  net  gain  of 
3.710  planes  during  the  year,  bringing  the 
number  to  about  6,300  on  January  1,  1942. 
During  1941  the  hope  is  to  raise  the  total 
of   Navy   pilots   to   5.993. 

Notwithstanding  months  of  triumphant 
publicity  over  the  lease  of  eight  operating 
bases  In  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean,  the 
Navy  possesses  as  yet  no  prime  outpost  in 
the  Atlantic  and  is  compelled  to  base  Itself 
on  three  continental  establishments  along 
the  East  coast — at  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Norfolk. 

In  the  Atlantic,  at  present  a  chief  danger 
spot.  Is  a  fleet  of  some  125  vessels,  including 
several  modern  cruisers,  two  aircraft  carriers, 
and  a  number  of  destroyers  and  submarines. 
It  is  built  around  the  Navy's  3  oldest  battle- 
ships— Seic  York.  Arkansas,  and  Textu,  none 
of  them  capable  of  standing  In  the  flrst 
line — and  the  semidemllitarlzed  training  ship 
Wyoming. 

The  Asiatic  Fleet,  based  on  the  Philip- 
pines, ova  outpost  nearest  Japan,  has  not 
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been  strengthened  during  »he  year.  It  still 
consists,  apparently,  of  about  25  cruisers, 
with  destroyers  and  submarines,  as  well  as 
a  minor  force  of  patrol  planes.  Regarding 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  anchorage  of  the  coun- 
try's main  sea  force,  naval  officers  have  com- 
plained to  congressional  committees  that  the 
channel  at  the  entrance  is  so  narrow  that 
one  big  ship,  scuttled  at  the  right  spot,  could 
bottle  up  the  entire  Pacific  Fleet. 

The  six  aircraft  carriers  now  in  commls- 
•lon  consist  of  the  Lexington  and  Saratoga, 
converted  33.000-ton  cruisers,  fast  but  aging, 
•nd  too  unwleldly  for  successful  operation; 
the  14.700-ton  Ranger  and  Wasp,  small,  slow, 
and  weakly  armed,  and  two  modem  vessels, 
Yorktoicn  and  Enterprise,  with  a  speed  of 
more  than  30  knots  and  displacement  of 
aO.OOO  tons  each. 

No  fortification  or  armament  has  begun  as 
yet  on  the  bases  covering  our  Hawaiian 
front,  namely.  Samoa  Huam,  and  Wake, 
ICdway.  Palmyra.  Johnson,  and  Canton 
Islands.  Personnel  of  the  naval  station  at 
Tutulla,  Samoa,  is  currently  857.  The  only 
eJtpenditures  at  Guam,  about  $4,000,000,  are 
for  the  purpose  of  making  its  harbor  safe 
for  naval  and  particularly  commercial  air- 
craft. 

Buujm  Nxzo  roa  AtrxiUABiis 

Between  the  end  of  the  first  World  War 
•nd  1938  no  auxiliary  ships  were  built  for 
the  Navy.  In  1940  there  rose  a  sudden  need 
for  large  numbers  of  repair  ships,  tenders 
for  destroyers,  submarines,  and  aircraft  troop 
transports,  cargo,  store,  ammunitloi^  and 
hospital  ships,  tankers,  ocean  tugs,  fleet  mine 
■weepers  and  mine  layers,  net  layers,  and 
antiaircraft  vessels. 

Today  there  are  In  service  only  175  of  these 
aiulllarles,  while  85  major  auxiliary  craft  are- 
under  construction.  The  Navy  has  purchased 
from  the  Maritime  Commission  48  commer- 
cial ships,  including  12  tankers  capable  of 
carrying  72.000.000  gallons  of  oil  't  19  knots. 

In  case  of  operations  this  summer  against 
Atlantic  outposts  such  as  Martinique,  the 
Asores.  or  Dakar,  the  spearhead  would  be  the 
Marine  Corps,  a  iKxly  with  high  and  ancient 
traditions  of  valor.  Though  normally  sta- 
tioned ashore,  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Navy.  It  Is  a  composite  force  of  all  arms — 
Infantry,  artillery,  tanks,  aviation,  antiair- 
craft batteries,  engineers,  and  signal  and 
chemical  troops 

Its  personnel  Is  fixed  by  law  at  one-fifth 
of  the  Navy's  authorized  enlisted  strength. 
The  19.000  marines  of  June  30.  1940.  have 
grown  to  more  than  45,000  at  present,  includ- 
ing mobilized  reservists.  In  line  with  the 
modern  aim  of  multiplying  fire  power,  the 
corps  has  abandoned  its  historic  brigade 
formation  and  reorganized  on  a  basis  of  two 
divisions  of  the  Army's  new  triangular  t3rpe. 
■ach  to  to  consist  ultimately  of  14.000  men 
and  an  air  wing  of  307  operating  planes. 
There  are  also  six  battalions  of  750  men  each, 
heavily  armed  with  artillery  and  machine, 
guns.  Their  function  to  the  defense  of  naval 
bases. 

For  fresh  equipment  needed,  including  72 
field  guns,  78  tanks  and  aviation  materiel, 
the  two  marine  divisions  are  short  in  the  siun 
of  $40,000,000.  only  now  being  placed  on  order. 

AMMY  MKXTS  OBJXCTrVX 

When  the  defense  effort  started  a  year  ago, 
the  Regular  Army  consisted  of  243.500  ofllcers 
and  men.  Through  federalization  of  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Selective  Service  Act, 
the  Army  consists  today  of  atx>ut  1.324.800 
officers  and  men.  and  to  expected  easily  to 
meet  its  first  objective  of  1,418,000  by  the 
end  of  June. 

The  6  divisions  of  12  months  ago — 5  infan- 
try and  1  cavalry — have  grown  to  30,  in- 
cluding 27  of  Infantry.  1  of  cavalry,  and 
3  armored  divisions.  In  process  of  organiza- 
tion are  a  second  cavalry  division  and  2  other 
armored  ones. 

Despite  thto  Impressive  expansion.  Secre- 
tary Stimson  himself  annotmced  In  a  recent 


address  that  "at  least  a  year  will  pass  before 
we  can  have  an  Army  and  air  force  adequate 
to  meet  the  air  and  ground  forces  which  could 
be  brought  igainst  us."  It  is  ge  nerally  agreed 
that  the  Army,  as  it  now  stand.s,  to  only  half- 
armed  and  half -equipped. 

In  two  respects — Garand  rifles  and  ma- 
chine guns — the  Army  is  far  aliead  of  sched- 
ule; in  fact,  the  first  stage  of  its  program 
of  semiautomatic  rifies  is  now  virtually  com- 
pleted. Four  new  machine-gun  plants  will 
be  in  operation  by  July.  But  grave  misgiv- 
ings are  possible  as  to  field  artillery,  anti- 
aircraft and  antitank  guns,  aviation,  and 
tanks, 

USING    1917   WEAPONS 

For  field  artillery  it  seems  probable  that 
for  months  or  years  to  come  the  Army  will 
be  obliged  to  depend  chiefly  on  weapons 
Inherited  from  the  first  World  War.  These 
included  a  few  monster  240-millimeter  howit- 
zers, about  1,000  156-millimeter  Schneider 
howitzers,  a  number  of  75-mlllimeter  howit- 
zers, and  something  like  7,000  French  75-mll- 
limeter field  guns.  The  number  of  the  last 
has  been  depleted  in  a  measure  undisclosed 
by  batteries  sent  to  England  to  replace  equip- 
ment lost  in  the  retreat  from  Belgium  and 
France. 

The  larger  howitzers,  provided  with  motor 
mounts,  are  still  effective  weapons.  The 
75-mlllimeter  fleld  guns  have  xmdergone  an 
expensive  process,  in  which  their  firing  mech- 
anism was  modernized  and  their  wooden 
wheels  were  replaced  with  rubber  tires.  But 
this  famous  weapon,  relied  on  by  the  French 
to  stop  the  German  armored  advance,  failed 
utterly  at  its  task,  and  is  now  regarded  as 
hopelessly  outmoded.  The  Army  has  decided 
to  use  it  as  armament  for  medium  tanks. 
Only  a  few  sample  vehicles  have  been  thus 
equipped.  Before  It  can  be  installed  on  a 
large  scale  the  75,  as  a  tank  constituent,  may 
well  become  obsolete  against  new  processes 
of  hardening  steel,  and  particularly  against 
cannon  of  larger  caliber  now  being  used  in 
armored  vehicles  abroad. 

In  Poland,  toward  the  end  of  1939,  the  Ger- 
mans appeared  with  a  novel  105-mm.  how- 
itzer. Its  range  was  less  than  that  of  the 
75,  but  It  threw  a  heavier  charge.  With  a 
high  trajectory,  it  was  designed  to  fire  over 
obstacles  like  hills  and  drop  projectiles  on 
troops,  artlllet-y  or  tank^  sheltered  behind 
them. 

For  reasons  mysterious  to  some  observers, 
the  Army  decided  also  to  develop  a  155-mm. 
field  gun  with  flat  trajectory  The  first  of 
these  was  delivered  May  15.  With  a  weight 
of  30.000  poimds.  It  rides  on  8  pneumatic 
tires  and  can  average  3J  miles  an  hour  behind 
a  tractor.  It  is  expected  to  reach  a  produc- 
tion of  2  a  week  by  the  fall  of  1942.  At 
that  rate,  the  piogram  of  400  of  these  weapons 
would  be  completed  in  the  summer  of  1946. 

The  principal  antitank  gun  at  present  is 
a  37-mlllimeter  modtl  wn'ch  the  Germans 
released  2  ye?u-8  ago  because  they  had  de- 
veloped a  belter  weapcn  The  Army  needs  at 
least  6,500,  but  the  currert  output  is  only  12 
a  month.  The  37  to  Ineffei  ♦Ive  against  heavy 
tanks,  will  stop  a  medium  tank  up  to  800 
or  1.000  yards  and  to  deadly  against  light 
tanks. 

TANK   PBODUCnON 

With  light  tanks  now  rolling  off  the  assem- 
bly line  at  a  rate  of  15  or  more  a  day,  difficul- 
ties are  regarded  as  ended  with  respect  to 
these  13-ton  vehicles.  They  are  armed  with 
37-mlllimeter  cannon  and  machine  guns. 
The  latter  wreak  havoc  against  unprotected 
troops,  but  are  tuiable  to  penetrate  the  armor 
even  of  another  light  tank.  Out  of  5  manu- 
facturers with  contracts  for  26-ton  medium 
tanks.  3  have  only  Just  finished  their  first 
models. 

The  new  $20,000,000  Chr3rsler  plant  expects 
to  begin  turning  out  10  medium  tanks  a 
day  In  August.  The  Army's  program  for 
thto  type  at  present  to  1,800  vehicles.    The 


German  heavy  tank  Is  said  to  weigh  80  tons. 
The  first  American  eO-ton  tank  is  expected 
to  enter  production  next  fall  and  reach  quan- 
tity deliveries  9  months  later. 

While  the  Navy  uses  5-lnch  antiaircraft 
cannon,  such  weapons  of  this  category  as  the 
Army  possesses  are  almost  exclusively  3-lnch 
guns,  ineffective  above  20,000  feet.  After 
prolonged  thought  and  labor,  the  Ordnance 
Department  brought  forth  a  90-mm.  anti- 
aircraft cannon,  of  which  today  there  are 
only  four  experimental  samples  In  existence. 
It  cannot  attain  quantity  output  for  another 
year. 

The  Army  also  desires  6.200  or  more  37-mm. 
automatic  antiaircraft  cannon,  for  use  against 
low-flying  planes.  Current  production  is  20 
a  month.  More  than  a  year  ago  it  was  dis- 
covered that  both  Allied  and  Axis  planes  were 
using  20-mm.  automatic  cannon  in  addition 
to  machine  guns.  The  first  weapon  of  this 
style  ever  made  In  the  United  States  was 
delivered  I  ray  16,  1941.  Quantity  production 
to  promised  for  next  fall. 

BOMBER  OtrrPtJT  LAGS 

On  May  12  MaJ.  Gen.  Henry  H.  Arnold,  dep- 
uty chief  of  staff  for  air,  announced  that  the 
country's  output  of  military  planes  In  April 
was  1,427.  It  Is  believed  that  60  percent  were 
tRctlcal  planes  and  40  percent  trainers.  Out 
of  every  10,  7  were  exported,  chiefly  to  Britain. 
General  Arnold's  figure  to  thought  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  production  of  heavy  bombers 
to  lagging,  with  an  output  of  between  50  and 
60  a  month.  These  powerful  ships,  in  great 
numbers,  are  held  to  be  a  vital  necessity  to 
both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

A  year  ago  the  Army  Air  Corps  had  3323 
pilots  and  1.894  cadets  in  training.  Today  it 
has  almost  10.000  pilots,  a  gain  of  about  6.778, 
while  15,000  cadets  are  under  instruction. 
But  during  the  same  period  its  complement 
of  planes  of  all  typ>es  increased  only  1,100 — 
from  2,900  to  about  4.000. 

With  resonant  publicity,  the  Air  Corps  has 
announced  a  program  of  30,000  pilots  to  be 
trained  each  year.  But  the  first  graduates  of 
its  7,000-a-year  program  of  last  October  will 
not  begin  to  come  out  till  next  month.  The 
Initial  class  of  its  second  program  of  12,000 
pilots  a  year  began  instruction  in  March, 
and  will  be  graduated  next  November. 

AIH  VERSUS  LIQUm  COOLING 

Aviation  progress  in  the  Army  has  been 
handicapped  by  a  long  and  bitter  controversy 
over  the  merits  of  liquid-  and  air-cooled 
motors.  The  latter  develop  greater  horse- 
power for  each  pound  of  weight.  The  former 
lend  themselves  to  perfect  streamlining,  but 
their  plumbing  apparatus  is  held  to  be  more 
vulnerable  to  enemy  fire  than  a  self-sealing 
gasoline  tank. 

The  Allison  dlvtoion  of  General  Motors 
hopes  to  be  turning  out  1,000  airplane  engines 
a  month  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Tlie  Buick 
and  Studebaker  plants,  with  contracts  for 
aviation  motors,  cannot  begin  production 
earlier  than  the  summer  of  1942.  The  Packard 
and  Ford  factories  are  to  be  ready  this  July 
or  August. 

Secretary  Stimson  declared  not  long  ago 
that  only  650  out  of  4.000  planes  in  the  Air 
Corps  were  of  first-line  quality,  and  that 
none  was  up  to  battle  standards  of  the  sec- 
ond World  War.  A  report  reaching  the  writer 
to  that  an  early  type  of  flying  fortress,  the 
B-16,  is  used  in  heavy  bombing  instruction; 
and  that  the  Army's  best  fighting  planes, 
numbering  309,  have  a  speed  of  perhaps  350 
miles  an  hour,  I  machine  gun  each  and  1 
small-caliber  cannon. 

MUNTnONS  FOR  MONTH 

Regarding  munitions,  the  Army  Is  said  to 
have  enough  on  hand  to  fight  on  the  modem 
scale  for  about  a  month.  According  to  rumor, 
the  quantity  now  in  the  Canal  Zone  is  insuffi- 
cient to  sustain  barrage  fire  longer  than  an 
hour.  Construction  of  munition  plants  to 
ahead  of  schedule,  but  In  this  respect  It  will 
be  next  spring  before  we  see  the  light  of  day. 
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Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
America  on  the  verge  of  war,  there  is 
Nation-wide  interest  in  a  resolution  I 
have  introduced  proposing  that  Con- 
gress request  the  President  to  arrange  to 
offer  the  services  of  the  21  republics  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  as  a  mediator 
to  end  the  war.  ! 

I  wish  to  read  to  the  House  supporting 
telegrams  I  have  received  from  two  of  the 
world's  greatest  churchmen.  One  is  from 
Cardinal  William  H.  O'Connell,  beloved 
and  revered  leader;  of  the  Catholic 
Church.    It  reads  as  jfollows: 

Brighton.  ]^ass..  May  22,  1941. 
Congressman  Louis  LudLow, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Read  your  letter  and  enclosures  with  deep 
interest.  There  is  no  dciubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  American  people  desjire  a  cessation  of  this 
stupid  and  brutal  war,  and  I  may  add  that 
no  one  can  doubt  their: desire  to  keep  out  of 
the  conflict.  i 

Cjardinal  O'Connell. 

The  other  telegram  is  from  Rev.  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick.  pastor  of  the  Riverside 
Church,  New  York  City.    It  is  as  follows: 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  26,  1941. 
Hon   Louis  Ludlow, 

House  of  Representatixxs, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
I  strongly  commend  your  resolution  to  pro- 
mote peace  by  calling  a  conference  of  the 
American  republics  to  offer  the  nations  now 
at  war  the  services  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
as  a  mediator.  This  is  the  only  hopeful  and 
constructive  way  I  see  out  of  the  present  crisis. 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick. 

I  personally  believe  that  events  have 
now  taken  such  a  shape  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  country  has  it  within  his 
power,  through  mediation  proceedings,  to 
bring  peace  to  heartbroken  humanity, 
and  that  by  appealing,  if  necessary,  to 
the  people  of  the  belligerent  countries 
over  the  heads  of  the  dictators  he  can  in- 
duce all  warring  nations  to  agree  to  a 
peace  formula  based  on  Secretary  Hull's 
five  points  and  fashioned  in  the  mold  of 
justice,  which  alone  can  insure  permanent 
peace  to  the  world. 

I  believe  that  in  the  present  posture  of 
the  war  and  the  world's  affairs  our  Presi- 
dent is  confronted  with  potentialities  of 
service  to  mankind  greater  than  ever 
came  to  any  man  in  the  history  of  the 
world  and  beyond  all  human  calculation. 
These  potentialities  can  be  realized  only 
by  asserting  leadership  for  peace.  If  he 
can  do  these  things,  the  world  will  lay 


its  garlands  at  his  feet  and  he  will  be 
entitled  to  a  monument  higher  than  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  as  humanity's 
greatest  benefactor. 

By  unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  I 
present  for  printing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  address  I  delivered  on  this  sub- 
ject Wednesday  night.  May  28,  over  the 
network  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System.   It  is  as  follows: 

THE  PEACE  SIDE 

My  subject  tonight  to  the  Peace  Side. 
One  of  the  beautiful  things  about  our  form 
of  government  is  that  all  sides  may  be 
heard  In  the  forum  of  debate.  I  realize  that 
by  choosing  this  subject  I  shall  not  p.dd  to 
my  popularity  among  those  who  are  think- 
ing more  in  terms  of  war  than  In  terms  of 
peace.  I  am  not  a  paciflst  as  that  term  to 
opprobriously  misapplied.  I  believe  In  build- 
ing up  our  national  defense  so  Impregnably 
that  no  aggressor  nation,  nor  any  combina- 
tion of  aggressor  nations,  would  ever  dare 
attack  us.  And  I  believe,  as  I  think  all  true 
Americans  believe,  that  we  should  fight  to 
the  last  dollar  of  our  resources  and  the  last 
drop  of  oior  blood  to  defend  our  priceless 
heritage  of  free  government  if  ever  we  are 
attacked.  Though  there  are  many  worthy 
antiwar  committees  and  organizations  I  am 
not  a  member  of  any  of  them.  I  may  iden- 
tify myself  as  an  independent,  individual 
crusader  for  peace.  If  the  resolution  for  a 
referendum  on  foreign  wars,  which  I  first 
introduced  in  1935  and  which  I  pressed  to 
a  vote  In  the  House  in  1938  had  been 
adopted,  there  would  not  now  be  so  much 
uneasiness  throughout  the  country  among 
the  countless  thousands  who  are  living  In 
constant  dread  that  events  will  drag  us  Into 
Europe's  never-ending  wars  and  they  can  do 
nothing  about  it. 

With  so  much  war  hysteria  In  the  air  and 
so  much  war  propaganda  confusing  public 
thought,  a  voice  for  peace  may  seem  like 
a  voice  crying  In  the  wilderness.  Yet  I  know 
there  are  millions  upon  millions  of  the  com- 
mon folks  whose  ears  and  hearts  are  attuned 
to  peace  and  who  will  hear  the  peace  side 
gladly. 

Governments  want  war  and  peoples  want 
peace.  This  is  the  universal  rule  of  histoiy 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  true  this  very 
night  that  the  people  of  every  land  lu-e 
yearning  for  peace.  For  the  people  aU 
around  the  earth  are  weary  of  war.  They 
are  weary  of  its  appalling  destruction: 
weary  of  its  suffering  and  heartbreaks:  weary 
of  the  pain  it  puts  in  the  hearts  of  mothers. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  the  scholar,  spoke  in  har- 
mony with  the  eternal  verities  when  he 
said : 

"I  have  known  of  governments  making  war 
on  governments,  but  I  never  knew  of  peo- 
ples making  war  on  peoples." 

I  wonder  whether,  through  all  the  noaze  of 
propaganda,  the  common  people  of  America, 
the  plain,  ordinary,  God-loving  people,  are 
not  seeing  the  war  situation  more  clearly 
than  the  war  Inciters.  They  read  of  German 
atrocities  in  England,  the  brutal  bombing  of 
women  and  children,  the  destruction  of  mon- 
umental buildings,  hoary  with  antiquity  and 
entwined  throughout  the  centuries  with  the 
dearest  affections  and  memories  of  the  Brit- 
toh  nation,  and  then  the  kaleidoscope  changes 
and  In  the  mountain  passes  of  the  Balkans 
they  see  dead  German  boys  piled  high  In 
windrows,  some  of  them  mere  children.  War 
to  not  pretty  on  any  of  its  fronts.  As  this 
potpourri  of  grief  and  woe  flows  to  cur  peo- 
ple, hour  after  hour,  over  the  radio,  many 
of  them  are  thinking  how  much  grander  is 
the  word  "love"  than  the  word  "hate."  A 
common  expression  to  "Oh,  God,  can  such 
things  be?"  Probably  many  are  recalling  the 
deathless  sayings  they  were  taught  at  the 
feet  of  a  Christian  mother: 

"Thou  Shalt  not  kill." 


"Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

The  typical  good  honest  American  citizen 
hears  the  heart-rending  news  from  the  hells 
of  Europe.  Africa,  and  Asia,  and  thanks  God 
for  America.  He  has  never  l)ecome  indoc- 
trinated with  the  foreign  poisons  and  Ideol- 
ogies that  murder  democracy  and  enslave  the 
human  spirit.  He  lives  above  the  miasmas 
of  hate.  The  more  he  sees  of  the  foreign 
picture  the  more  he  thinks  of  America.  He 
loves  his  family  and  his  church  and  his 
neighborhood,  and  he  appreciates  the  oppor- 
tunity which  his  children  enjoy  under  the 
American  flag  to  grow  and  bloom.  He  is  at 
his  very  Ijest  when  the  ties  of  home  begin 
to  press  and  strain  against  his  heart.  He 
craves  no  part  In  Europe's  endless  wars.  He 
to  for  America  first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 
He  has  a  great,  consuming  pity  for  the  vic- 
tims of  man's  Inhumanity  to  man,  but  he 
does  not  choose  to  risk  hto  heaven  by  in- 
volvement In  foreign  complications. 

The  heart  of  the  world  has  bled  long 
enough.  It  Is  time  to  stanch  the  flow,  and 
I  intend,  in  thto  brief  address,  to  propose  a 
plan  whereby  I  think  it  might  be  possible  to 
bring  thto  war  madness  to  an  end  under  the 
leadership  of  our  great  Christian  nation. 
With  that  thought  In  mind  I  have  introduced 
a  resolution  (House  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  20).  which  proposes  that  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  the  leader,  the 
21  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  shaU 
be  requested  to  offer  their  services  as  a 
mediator  to  settle  the  troubles  of  the  Old 
World,  out  of  whose  loins  the  New  World 
sprang.  My  resolution  to  pending  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Its 
text  is  as  follows: 

"Whereas  it  Is  the  overwhelming  desire  of 
the  American  people  that  the  United  States 
shall  remain  at  peace  with  the  world  and  free 
from  foreign  entanglements,  whil-j  it  faith- 
fully perfoTns  its  duties  as  a  good  neighbor; 
and 

"Whereas  if  the  world  ever  needed  a  peace- 
maker it  needs  one  now:  and 

"Whereas  with  war  engulfing  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  globe  and  threatening  to  draw 
other  nations  Into  Its  vortex,  there  is. a  real 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  demon- 
strate Its  sincerity  as  a  good  neighbor  by  as- 
suming the  role  of  a  peacemaker;  and 

"Whereas  there  to  a  possibility,  faint  though 
It  may  be,  that  the  New  World  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  United  States,  might  be  the 
meano  of  freeing  the  Old  World  from  the 
miseries  of  war  and  reestablishing  peace  and 
tranquillity  on  earth :  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  to  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  the 
President  shall  be  requested  to  invite  the 
American  republics  to  send  delegates  to  a 
conference  to  be  held  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date  In  the  city  of  Washington  to  offer 
to  the  nations  now  at  war  the  services  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  a  mediator,  to  the 
end  that  the  blessings  of  peace  may  be 
brought  to  a  distraught  world. 

"Sec.  2.  Thto  concurrent  resolution  shall  be 
known  as  the^peace  resolution  of  1941." 

I  believe  the  best  thing  that  co\ild  happen 
to  the  world  now  would  be  6uccc'S.<ful  media- 
tion to  stop  the  war.  to  be  followed  by  recon- 
struction on  a  basis  of  fundamental  Justice. 

Happily,  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  the  friend 
and  idol  of  the  American  republics,  in  his 
recently  enunciated  five  points,  das  presented 
to  the  world  a  splendid  foundation  for  post- 
war reconstruction,  besed  on  fundamental 
Justice,  Secretary  Hull's  program  of  peace 
aims  shines  like  a  great  beacon  light  to  guide 
a  weary  world.  From  his  five  points  Justice 
holds  forth  its  radiant  promise  for  final  peace 
In  a  war-torn  world,  as  follows: 

"1.  Extreme  nationalism  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  express  Itself  In  excessive  trade 
restrictions. 

"2.  Nondiscrimination  In  International 
commercial  relations  must  be  the  rule,  so 
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—  Despite  this  Impressive  expansion,  Secre- 
tary SUmson  blmseiX  announced  in  a  recent 


day    In    Augxut.    The    Army's    program    lor 
this  type  at  present  la  1,800  vehicles.    The 


ahead  of  schedule,  but  in  this  respect  it  will 
be  next  spring  before  we  see  the  light  ct  day. 


Dy  assening  leauei&iiip  lui  peace,     xi  ue 
can  do  these  things,  the  world  will  lay 


leei  oi  a  v^nrisiian  moiaer: 
"Thou  Shalt  not  klU." 
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that  International  trade  may  grow  and 
prosper. 

"3.  Raw  material  supplies  m\ist  be  available 
to  all  nations,  without  discrimination. 

"4.  International  agreements  regulating 
the  supply  of  commodities  must  be  so  han- 
dled as  to  protect  fully  the  interests  of  the 
eonstmilng  countries  and  their  people. 

"S.  The  Institutions  and  arrangements  of 
international  finance  must  be  so  set  up  that 
they  lend  aid  to  the  essential  enterprises  and 
the  continuous  development  of  all  countries 
and  permit  the  payment  through  processes 
of  trade  consonant  with  the  welfare  of  all 
countries." 

In  his  statement  of  peace  alms  Secretary 
Hull  caught  and  put  on  paper  the  vision 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  founder  of  the 
great  American  demccracj .  It  Is  a  vision 
of  Ood.  the  Architect,  the  loving  Father  of 
us  all.  creating  a  coemlc  commonwealth  of 
infinite  beauty  and  making  it  ready  for  His 
children.  Vast,  fertile  plains  to  yield  the 
things  that  sustain  life,  great  rivers  that 
flow  In  majesty  to  the  seas,  cascades  that 
dance  and  sparkle  in  the  sunlight,  mountain 
■lopes  that  rise  in  towering  grandeur  to  the 
▼ery  feet  of  the  Creator.  Vineyards  and 
orange  groves,  and  the  sunshine  and  the 
shadow  chasing  each  othei^  over  waving 
fields  of  wheat  and  com.  In  the  depths  cf 
the  earth  God  deposited  untold  billions  uf 
tons  of  coal  to  warm  the  human  family.  In 
the  waterfalls  he  placed  power  without  limit 
to  drive  the  wheels  of  commerce.  All  things 
that  make  for  prosperity,  welfare,  and  hap- 
piness of  the  human  race  are  embraced  in 
God's  gift  to  man  on  the  morning  of 
creation. 

The  Creator  of  this  beautlftil  world  made 
plenteous  provision  to  stistain  the  lives  of 
all  the  millions  that  might  ever  Inhabit  It. 
There  is  enough  land  lying  uncultivated  and 
fallow  to  support  all  human  beings  on  the 
earth,  if  they  would  but  forget  their  ha- 
treds, put  down  their  guns,  and  go  to  work. 
When  the  present  cataclysm  is  over  there 
must  inevitably  be  a  large-scale  readjustment 
that  will  take  Into  consideration  the  eco- 
nomic needs  of  the  entire -human  family. 

With  wisdom  and  vision  that  cannot  be 
challenged.  Secretary  Hull  has  recognized 
this  fact,  and  has  offered  a  basis  for  world 
readjustment  on  which  it  would  be  possible, 
with  some  additions  and  elaborations,  per- 
haps, to  create  a  new  world  of  mutual  re- 
m>ect  and  peaceful  relations  out  of  the  ashes 
of  the  present  conflict. 

But  his  plan,  ideal  as  It  is.  is  net  self- 
operating.  Something  must  be  done  to  start 
it.  My  suggestion  is  that  Congress  should 
adopt  my  peace  resolution.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  20.  and  then,  backed  by  the 
ai  American  republics,  the  President  should 
offer  Secretary  Hull's  five  points  to  the  war- 
ring nations  as  a  tentative  basis  on  which 
they  can  get  together  and  stop  the  war. 

The  success  of  such  a  move  is  heightened 
by  the  love  for  Secretary  Hxill  which  exists 
tliroughout  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere. 
Very  properly  one  of  the  cardinal  aims  of 
our  foreign  policy  has  been  to  solidify  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  If  I  am  a  Judge  we 
could  bind  the  American  republics  closer 
than  ever  to^us  if  we  were  to  make  them 
our  happy  partners  in  a  sincere  effort  to 
bring  peace  to  the  world.  They  would  be 
delighted  to  cooperate  with  us  in  such  a 
ctgniflcant  humanitarian   movement. 

The  time  to  mediate  is  now,  before  we  get 
dragged  into  war,  and  the  one  man  in  the 
whole  world  to  initiate  mediation  proceed- 
ings is  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mediation  would  not  be  a  new  role  for  vm. 
Over  35  years  ago  another  Roosevelt — Theo- 
dore— proposed  mediation  which  brought  to 
an  end  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  saving  un- 
told numt)ers  of  Uves  and  incalculable  prop- 
arty  damage. 


We  are  friends  of  England  and  she  has  our 
deep  sympathy,  and  we  abhor  Hitlerism  and 
all  Its  stand/,  for,  but  we  will  render  her  and 
the  world  a  disservice  If  we  encourage  a  con- 
tintiation  of  the  war.  In  my  opinion  neither 
side  Is  going  to  win  In  this  war.  Hitler  can- 
not Invade  England  and  the  British  cannot 
invade  the  Continent.  If  the  war  continues 
it  will  settle  down  into  a  long  stalemate,  each 
side  trying  to  wear  the  other  down  by  attri- 
tion and  only  the  Lord  knows  how  long  the 
satu-nalla  of  death  and  destruction  will  con- 
tinue. If  we  get  sucked  into  it  Japan  and 
Prance  and  probably  Russia  \  ill  Join  the  Axis 
against  us  and  American  boys  not  yet  born 
will  be  on  the  firing  line  before  the  war  is 
over.  The  America  we  have  known,  the  land 
In  which  the  rights  of  the  citizen  have  always 
been  exalted  above  the  military  will  disappear 
ind  our  country  will  become  a  vast  armed 
camp.  \ 

My  resolution  was  introduced  oi^  February 
37  last  and  I  could  fill  many  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  with  letters  and  tele- 
grams I  have  received  in  support  of  it.  One 
California  group  has  started  out  to  secure  a 
million  signatures  to  petitions  urging  its 
passage.  Many  of  the  great  minds  of  the 
church,  bewildered  but  seeking  as  always  to 
keep  contact  with  the  hand  of  God,  are  giving 
the  resolution  their  solicitious  attention.  I 
have  before  me  a  telegram  I  have  Just  received 
from  Cardinal  O'ConncU,  that  grand  old  man 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  saying: 

"There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
American  people  desire  a  cessation  of  this 
stupid  and  brutal  war.  and  I  may  add  that  no 
one  can  doubt  their  desire  to  keep  out  of  this 
conflict." 

T  have  also  Just  received  a  telegram  from 
another  great  religious  leader,  Rev.  Harry 
Emerson  Fcsdlck.  pastor  of  the  Riverside 
Church  of  New  York  City.    He  says: 

"I  strongly  commend  your  resolution  to  pro- 
mote peace  by  calling  a  conference  of  the 
American  republics  to  offer  the  nations  now 
at  war  the  services  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
as  a  mediator.  This  is  the  only  hopeful  and 
constructive  way  I  see  out  of  the  present 
crisis." 

What  I  am  suggesting  now  is  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  people  of  America  should 
take  a  hand  toward  bringing  about  peace  in 
the  world.  After  all.  It  is  the  people  who 
have  to  suffer  and  die  in  war.  After  all.  It  Is 
the  people  who  have  to  bear  the  burdens  and 
the  costs  and  the  unspeakable  griefs  of  war. 
It  Is  a  people's  question.  The  President  Is 
entitled  to  know  how  you,  the  people,  feel 
about  it. 

Though  the  referendum  on  overseas  wais 
was  defeated,  there  is  In  this  country, 
founded  on  popular  rule,  a  way  still  left 
open  by  which  the  people  may  express  them- 
selves on  the  war  situation  and  that  Is 
tiirovigh  the  right  of  petition.  Let  the 
people  of  America  be  stifflciently  alert  lu 
exercising  this  fundamental  and  inalienable 
right  and  they  can  have  a  determining  in- 
fluence toward  ending  the  war.  By  so  doing 
they  will  encourage  the  peoples  of  the  dic- 
tator countries,  who  have  no  right  of  peti- 
tion, to  overthrow  their  governments  and 
end  the  mad  orgie  of  bloodshed  and 
slaughter.  It  costs  only  1  cent  to  send  a 
postal  card.  3  cents  to  send  a  letter,  and  a 
moderate  sum  to  send  a  telegram.  If  ever 
the  cost  of  a  telegram  was  Justified,  that 
time  Is  now.  Hundreds  of  people  have  writ- 
ten to  me  in  anguish,  saying: 

"I  want  to  help  the  cause  of  peace,  but  I 
feel  so  helpless.    What  can  I  do?" 

This  Is  my  answer:  Every  person  In 
America  can  help  In  the  cause  of  peace  if 

(1)  he  will  write  or  wire  to  his  Congressman 
and  to  the  Senators  from  his  State  urging 
the  adoption  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion  20,  the  Ludlow  peace  resolution,   and 

(2)  if  he  will  not  stop  with  one  effort  but 
will  keep  on  writing  and  wiring,  and  (3)  if 


he  will  write  to  a  doeen  or  more  of  his 
friends  and  neighbors,  asking  them  to  peti- 
tion their  Members  of  Congress  to  support 
the  resolution. 

This  outlines  the  mechanics  by  which  the 
force  of  public  opinion  can  be  marshaled  In 
a  supreme  effort  to  assist  In  terminating  the 
age  of  butchery  and  bringing  about  the 
peace  of  the  world.  The  resolution  I  have 
Introduced  will  remain  In  a  musty  pigeon- 
hole forever  unless  It  Is  brought  out  of  com- 
mittee by  the  aroused  force  of  public  opin- 
ion. I  hope  those  who  hear  me  will  lose  no 
time  in  sending  their  appeals  to  their  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators,  for  the  situation 
is  acute,  and  this  Is  not  a  matter  of  local 
and  transient  interest,  but  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  entire  human  race.  Your  action 
in  this  direction  will  help  to  coimteract  the 
terrific  pressures  that  are  being  exerted  to 
force  the  President  Into  war.  The  world 
Is  crying  for  America's  leadership  in  the 
cause  of  peace. 

High  among  the  snow-crowned  And^s 
Mountains  the  face  of  Christ  shines  In  the 
bright  sunlight.  To  my  imaginative  mind, 
the  heroic  statue  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  on 
the  borderland  between  Chile  and  Argen- 
tina, sends  out  on  the  ether  waves  of  love 
and  friendship  its  mute  appeal  for  the  me- 
diation resolution  I  have  introduced.  That 
statue  Is  deeply  rooted  in  the  sentiment  of 
the  American  republics,  because  it  was 
erected  by  the  two  nations  to  celebrate  an 
accord  that  was  reached  after  long  and  In- 
tense bitterness.  It  stands  in  towering  maj- 
esty on  a  spot  13.000  feet  high.  It  can  be 
seen  for  a  hundred  miles  and  all  who  come 
near  it  are  enthralled  by  its  beauty  and 
grandeur.  The  story  of  the  Christ  of  the 
Andes  has  been  told  many  times,  but  to  a 
world  stricken  with  war.  or  living  in  con- 
stant fear  of  war,  it  cannot  be  told  too 
often.     The  statue  bears  this  Inscription: 

"These  mountains  must  crumble  to  dust 
before  the  Argentines  and  the  Chileans  shall 
break  the  peace  which  they  have  sworn  to 
maintain  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  the  Re- 
deemer." 

Would  It  not  be  a  grand  thing  if  the  mov- 
ing hand  of  history  were  to  write  Into  the 
record  of  civilization  this  memorandum: 

"In  the  year  1941  a  great  Christian  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  21  American  republics,  brought 
a  warring  world  to  the  feet  of  Christ,  the 
Redeemer." 

Is  it  not  worth  trying? 


Stopping  Hitlerism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or  TCNNZSSEX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  June  2  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  26),  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  KENNETH  McKEL- 
LAR,  OP  TENNESSEE 


Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  interview  published  in  the 
Commercial  Appeal,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
soon  after  the  President  delivered  his 
recent  broadcast.  This  interview  was 
given  by  my  colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  LMr.  McKellahI.  who 
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has  been  quite  ill,  but  who  is  rapidly  re- 
covering, and  has  recovered  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  can  comment  belligerently 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  world.  I  ask  that 
the  interview  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal] 

Only   United    States    Can    Stop  HnxERisM, 

McKellar  Sats,  Endorsing  F.  D.  R. 

The  United  States  Is  the  only  power  on 
earth  that  can  stop  Hitlerism  "and  the  sooner 
we  realize  it  and  take  steps  to  stop  him  the 
better  It  will  be  for  our  country  and  for  the 
world."  Senator  McKellah  said  yesterday  in 
fully  endorsing  President  Roosevelt's  radio 
address  of  Tuesday  night. 

The  Senator  also  scored  loss  of  defense 
production  by  strike  and  urged  the  settle- 
ment of  such  strikes  through  tribunals  set 
up  by  the  Goverrunent. 

NEED     FOR     greater     AID 

"Defense  production  must  not  be  held  up 
for  a  moment  by  these  differences  between 
employer  and  employees,"  said  Senator  Mc- 
Kellar In  discussing  ways  of  bringing  abcui 
greater  aid  for  Britain. 

Recently  released  from  the  hospital,  where 
he  underwent  a  major  operation,  the  Senator 
is  recuperating  at  the  home  of  his  brother, 
H.  C.  McKellar.  He  has  been  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  administration's  ald-to-Brltaln 
program,  and  prior  to  his  leaving  the  hos- 
pital stressed  the  need  for  actual  deliveries 
of  goods  to  Britain. 

"President  Roosevelt,  in  his  characteristic 
and  matchless  style  and  voice,  last  night  gave 
an  accurate  and  vivid  history  of  the  present 
war  and  America's  tremendous  Interest  and 
peril  in  the  outcome  of  it.  I  agree  fully  with 
his  facts  as  recited  and  Just  as  fully  with 
his  conclusions  as  to  our  duty  as  a  Nation 
at  this  time,"  said  the  Senator. 

"As  1  recall,  the  Congress,  and  I  believe  the 
American  people,  were  practically  all  a  unit 
In  giving  our  aid  to  England  last  year,  and 
the  greatest  difficulty  was  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  aid.  We  have  already  spent 
billions,  and  are  continuing  to  spend  more 
billions  of  American  money  in  manufactiur- 
Ing  guns,  tanks,  airplanes,  and  other  war  ma- 
terials for  her,  much  of  which  will  be  a  silly 
and  useless  gesture  unless  we  deliver  these 
materials  promptly  to  her  as  soon  as  manu- 
factured. 

"RECALLS    SENATE    SPEECH 

"If  she  cannot  provide  safe  transportation 
of  these  materials  across  the  Atlantic,  we 
must  deliver  them  to  her.  I  recall  I  made 
a  speech  in  the  Senate  last  January  favor- 
ing delivery  of  these  materials  to  England  by 
America  if  she  could  not  get  them  otherwise, 
and  I  am  still  of  the  same  mind.  To  leave 
them  here  unused  would  make  us  a  laugh- 
ing stock  and  might  cause  England  and  even- 
tually ourselves  to  lose  to  Hitlerism. 

"If  Hitler  is  not  stopped  and  continues  to 
succeed  in  his  mad  designs  of  world  conquest, 
he  will,  of  course,  eventually  attack  America, 
and  destroy  our  free  institutions  and  take 
away  our  precious  liberties.  As  I  look  at  It, 
we  are  the  only  power  on  earth  that  can  stop 
him.  and  the  sooner  we  realize  it  and  take 
steps  to  stop  him,  the  Ijetter  it  will  be  for 
our  country  and  for  the  world." 

"The  greatest  loser  In  this  country  by  the 
success  of  Hitler  and  Hitlerism  will  be  labor, 
which  he  has  uniformly  enslaved.  In  this 
country  labor  has  reached  Its  highest  success, 
and  I  would  hate  to  see  it  lose  the  gains  it 
has  made.  The  next  greatest  loser  will  be  cap- 
ital, which  his  new  order  destroyed.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  these  two  Interests  in 
America  would  be  the  first  to  realize  their 
danger  of  Hitlerism. 


"STRIKES  MUST  STOP 

"I.  therefore,  as  a  friend  of  labor.  Join  the 
President  In  urging  the  uninterrupted  pro- 
duction of  ships  and  other  war  materials. 
Strikes  In  plants  making  defense  materials 
must  stop..  Differences  between  employer  and 
employee  must  be  settled  not  by  stopping 
work,  but  by  tribunals  sefc  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  all  will  be  lost.  Defense  production 
must  not  be  held  up  for  a  moment  by  these 
differences  between  employer  and  employee, 
which  differences  must  be  settled  by  estab- 
lishing governmental  agencies. 

"Again  I  say  I  talk  as  a  friend  of  labor  and, 
of  course,  I  believe  in  the  capital  system. 

"I  am  In  the  fullest  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's address  and  his  plan,  and  I  hope  I  may 
soon  be  well  enough  to  return  to  Washington 
and  give  him  every  aid  I  possibly  can." 


On  Our  Way,  Where? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  June  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  26) .  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  ALF  M.  LANDON 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  commence- 
ment address  delivered  by  Hon.  Alf  M, 
Landon,  former  Governor  of  Kansas,  at 
Simpson  College,  Indianola,  Iowa,  on 
June  2,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Because  this  Is  one  of  the  memorable  days 
In  your  lives  and  the  lives  of  your  fathers 
and  mothers.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor 
you  do  me  in  asking  me  to  make  the  gradua- 
tion address  at  Simpson  College. 

In  these  earth-shaking  times  you  will  not 
expect  from  me  mere  pleasantries  Such  oc- 
casions as  this  fail  of  their  purpose  If  they 
do  not  contribute  to  the  better  understand- 
ing of  the  realities  confronting  us.  And 
there  is  probably  little  time  left  for  such 
speeches. 

Tuesday  night  it  appeared  that  the  great 
debate  on  war  or  peace  now  was  closed. 
That  the  proclamation  of  unlimited  national 
emergency  in  connection  with  the  President's 
speech  meant  the  time  had  come  for  us  to 
close  ranks  behind  the  President,  as  we 
always  do  when  facing  a  foreign  foe. 

Today,  after  reading  the  reports  of  the 
Presidential  press  conference  following  his 
speech,  a  press  conference  which  was  an- 
nounced for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the 
speech,  it  is  clear  that  the  President  himself 
has  not  made  up  hl8-_mlnd.  As  long  as  ex- 
pert White  House  reporters  are  debating  what 
he  meant  In  his  speech  and  In  his  press 
conference  the  next  day,  the  issue  can  still 
be  debated.  Therefore,  the  detate  is  still 
open. 

The  President  can  lead  me  into  closed 
ranks,  but  he  cannot  hint  me  there,  or 
scare  me  Into  them.  This  Is  not  mere  ora- 
tory on  my  part.  I  supported-  his  vigorous 
and  forthright  statements  when  the  flag  was 
fired  on  at  the  sinlung  of  the  Panay  and  at   | 


a  time  when  some  of  those  who  are  now 
shouting  for  war  were  shouting  for  the  Lud- 
low resolution. 

The  best-trained  reporters  cannot  agree  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  President's  speech  and 
the  meaning  of  what  he  said  in  the  press 
conference  the  next  day  in  relation  to  It. 
Therefore  the  country  must  reach  the  con- 
clusion the  President  still  believes  we  can 
help  England  In  ways  that  will  not  involve  us 
In  war.  The  country  must  also  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  war  party  in  America  Is 
trying  to  read  into  the  President's  speech  ac- 
tions that  are  not  there.  Their  attempt  to 
give  the  country  "the  rush  act"  is  revealed  in 
many  Instances  of  overstatement  and  the 
twist  of  the  adjective  in  attempting  to  ana- 
lyze the  President's  beautiful  prose. 

Long  ago  I  considered  all  the  possibilities 
of  a  Hitler  victory.  I  considered  living  in  a 
regimented  world  his  victories  might  require, 
for  t  while. 

Frank  Knox  and  I  went  all  over  these  tragic 
possibilities,  and  others,  and  their  danger  to 
our  country,  in  several  conversations  ending 
Just  about  a  year  ago  today.  He  reached  one 
conclusion;  I  another.  And  apparently  the 
President  does  not  yet  share  Secretary  Knox's 
views  of  what  should  be  done. 

Never  once  have  I  wavered  In  my  belief  that 
we  should  arm  to  the  teeth  but  stay  out  of 
armed  participation  In  this  European  war. 
Havlag  considered  aU  the  possibilities  that 
have  happened,  I  have  not  been  stampeded 
by  their  occurrence.  I  refuse  to  get  the  cart 
before  the  horse 

Before  we  go  a  step  further  we  should  know 
the  actual  status  of  our  national -defense 
equipment.  To  send  men  into  the  field  un- 
trained and  unaccustomed  to  their  equip- 
ment Is  sheer  murder.  I,  for  one,  want  to 
know  how  much  training  our  men  are  re- 
ceiving with  the  equipment  they  will  use  In 
actual  combat,  if  engaged  in  combat. 

Before  we  talk  about  getting  Into  war, 
and  talk  about  carrying  the  four  freedoms 
to  all  the  world,  let  v.3  know  whether  we 
have  got  something  to  fight  with,  and  if  we 
have  not  got  it.  when  are  we  going  to  get  It? 
This  Is  all  Important  to  me.  That  use  of 
the  words  "potential  strength"  in  the  Pres- 
ident's chat  sounded  disturbingly  reminis- 
cent of  "on  hand  and  on  order." 

Then  there  Is  something  else,  all  Important 
also,  that  is  not  being  discussed.  We  don't 
know  whether  the  English  policies,  when 
victory  comes,  will  be  the  old  imperialism 
balance  of  power  that  tolerates  no  other 
nation  in  the  world,  or  whether  her  policy 
is  to  be  one  of  reconciliation,  or  of  repres- 
sion.    It  was  neither  after  the  World  War. 

I  don't  think  you  can  put  a  mighty  people 
like  the  Germans  into  shackles  permanently. 
Yet  some  of  the  English  Cabinet  Members' 
speeches  Indicate  that  line  of  thought.  I 
have  not  seen  any  authoritative  enthusiastic 
reaction  from  the  English  to  Secretary  Hull's 
tangible  and  constructive  four  points  re- 
cently "offering  a  broad  program  of  world 
economic  reconstruction."  In  fact,  the  Im- 
plication of  their  silence  would  Indicate  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Englsh  send  their  idealists  over  here, 
like  Lord  Halifax,  but  when  we  sit  down 
around  the  treaty  table  we  always  find  a  lot 
of  hard-boiled  realistic  traders,  who  want  to 
eat  their  cake  and  have  it  too.  80  before 
we  go  into  partnership  with  them,  with  every 
prospect  of  carrying  the  big  end  of  the  load, 
let  us  understand  all  the  facts.  Not  only  of 
what  we  are  going  to  fight  with,  but  what 
we  are  going  to  fight  for.  And  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  want  something  more  tan- 
gible than  the  four  freedoms,  and  something 
more  satisfactory  than  we  have  received  from 
the  English  so  far,  in  statement  of  their 
policy. 

So  long  as  we  are  simply  helping  England 
with  material  aid,  we  have  no  right  to  ask  her 
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«toblUb  a  new  order,  we  have  a  right  first 
to  state  ber  terms.  But  If  we  are  going  Into 
partnership  with  ber  to  save  the  world  and 
to  know  ber  policies,  and  an  what  terms  she 
will  make  peace. 

Of  cours«.  as  I  have  said  many  times,  we 
cannot  live  upon  a  high  plateau  aloof  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Of  course,  the  world 
Is  made  smaller  by  the  airplane,  and  of  course 
war  has  t>een  revolutionized  by  the  airplane. 
But  all  this  does  not  completely  eliminate 
geography. 

One  of  the  all  important  things  for  us.  that 
we  bear  little  If  anything  abouf  these  days, 
la  the  situation  In  South  America. 

Now  Dakar — Dakar,  Africa — Is  picked  as 
the  Jumping  off  place  to  Brazil  for  the  Nazi 
Invasion  of  th«  Western  Hemisphere.  Well, 
Dakar.  Africa,  is  French  territory  at  the 
present.  But.  waiving  tl.at.  get  down  your 
maps  and  figure  out  bow  tar  Dakar,  in  Africa, 
Is  from  the  real  base  of  operations.  Germany. 
Tbere  Isnt  a  military  or  naval  expert  In  the 
United  States  that  will  challenge  the  state- 
ment that  the  real  base  of  operations  is  In 
Germany.  Consider  then  the  distance  from 
Germany  to  Dakar,  in  Alrica.  Consider  the 
woefully  Inadequate  transportation  facllitiee, 
the  enormous  quantities  of  equipment,  muni- 
tlons,  guns,  food,  and  men  that  would  have 
to  be  transported  fiom  Germany  to  Dakar — 
Dakar.  Africa — before  they  were  even  started 
for  Brazil.  For  even  though  the  airplane  has 
revolutionized  warfare,  it  has  not  eliminated 
the  doughtrays.  And  all  this  material  and 
all  the  ships  and  all  these  millions  of  men 
would  have  to  be  assembled  In  Dakar.  Africa, 
4.000  miles  from  their  base  of  operations  in 
Germany.  And  still  1.600  sea  miles  further 
to  go,  to  their  objective  In  Brazil 

And  what  about  our  good  and  powerful 
friend  Brazil?  What  are  we  doing  to  reach 
an  understanding  with  her?  If  there  Is  this 
mutual  danger,  it  would  seem  that  both 
countries  could  find  it  possible  to  work  out 
a  cooperative  agreement  that  would  be  of 
mutual  benefit.  In  fact,  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  several  declarations  of  the  Amer- 
ican States.  This  is  a  question  of  infinite 
Importance  to  the  American  people. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  a  base  in 
British  Guiana.  This  Is  one  of  the  bases 
that  we  acquired  In  the  destroyer  deal.  If 
we  go  ahead  and  swiftly  develop  this  base, 
we  will  have  materially  Improved  o\u  defense 
pceltion,  and  will  be  in  a  strong  position  to 
cooperate  with  neighboring  countries  against 
any  threat  of  attack  from  over  the  seas.  A 
report  on  the  progress  of  our  defense  prepara- 
tions on  this  base  is  of  great  Importance  to 
the  American  people. 

There  is  really  less  potential  menace  from 
Rltler  today  than  there  was  a  year  ago. 
Despite  his  victories,  he  has  been  knocked 
about  considerably.  He  has  lost  many  men 
and  ships  in  the  last  year.  The  German  peo- 
ple are  just  1  year  nearer  the  limits  of  human 
endurance  all  peoples  possess.  While  our 
defense  production  Is  Jvist  getting  Into  Its 
stride.  Our  Navy  is  increasing.  We  have  the 
Industrial  production,  the  resources,  the  man- 
power, and  what  is  more  Important,  we  op- 
erate from  "the  impregnable  security"  of 
our  own  base,  if  we  stay  In  this  hemisphere. 

I  once  asked  an  old  "boss"  trader  how  he 
made  up  his  mind  what  a  "boas"  was  worth. 
He  replied.  ~I  walk  around  him  once,  and 
trade  on  the  first  impression." 

The  first  Impression  of  the  American  peo- 
ple was  to  stay  out  of  the  European  war. 
Gradually,  step  by  step,  a  little  group  who 
were  determined  from  the  first  that  we 
should  enter  this  war.  have  attempted,  by 
clever  maneuvering,  to  change  the  people's 
first   impression. 

V>or  a  long  time  they  concealed  from  the 
people  their  true  beliefs  and  intentions. 
Some  are  still  trying  to  deceive  tis  with  the 
Illusion  that  war  would  not  mean  bringing 
into  American  homes  the  suffering,  the  de- 


struction of  life  and  dreams,  the  return  of 
crippled  and  decaying  men  in  place  of  the 
lifelong  hopes  these  homes  sent  forth. 

I  do  not  know  of  i  greater  attempt  In  all 
history  to  deceive  the  American  people  as  to 
the  consequences  of  their  decision  and  the 
consequences  of  what  we  are  doing,  than  the 
record,  both  In  tnd  out  of  the  administra- 
tion, dxirlng  the  present  European  war. 

Wars  cannot  be  won  by  half-way  measures. 
We  cannot  fight  a  war  limited  to  naval  and 
air  action  as  we  have  been  told.  We  cannot 
underwrite  Hitler's  defeat  without  sending 
Into  action  across  the  seas  millions  of  dough- 
boys. Nsver  for  1  minute  have  I  wavered 
from  that  view  o'  the  realities  of  war. 

Wars  are  not  won  by  tlufl  and  bluster. 
They  are  not  won  by  clever  diplomatic  moves. 
It  Is  plainly  evident  that  the  war  party  in 
the  United  States  is  magnifying  the  difficulty 
of  de'ending  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  just  as 
they  minimize  the  enormous  difficulty  of 
Hitler  in  attacking  it  succes:  uUy. 

It  may  well  be.  if  we  do  not  change  our 
national  habits,  that  the  future  historia-  will 
refer  to  your  generation  as  seeing  the  end 
of  the  Republic. 

It  may  well  L.e  that  the  anarchy  of  today 
will  produce  des^oti.'-m  tomorrow.  That  has 
been  true  before  in  the  world's  history.  The 
most  recent  example  was  in  Germany,  when 
a  puzzled  and  discouraged  people  turned  from 
the  republic  they  had  tried  to  nazi-lsm  In 
their  search  for  security. 

If  anyone  is  confident  that  the  roots  of 
otir  democracy  are  so  deeply  planted  ths>t 
there  is  no  danger  of  such  a' thing  happening 
here,  let  him  take  a  look  at  these  roots  and 
see  if  they  are  in  a  healthy  condition.  Al- 
ready Executive  rule  has  been  substituted  for 
the  three  branches  of  government.  The 
President's  proclamation  of  unlimited  na- 
tional emergency,  and  the  fallvire  in  his 
speech  to  mention  the  Congress,  practlailly 
brushes  aside  the  Congress,  and  the  Presi- 
dent can  virtually  govern  the  country  by 
Executive  order.  The  fact  that  the  President 
has  confused  the  country  as  to  exactly  what 
he  meant  to  do  should  not  deceive  us  as  to 
what  he  can  do.  supported  by  war  hysteria 
and  a  blank -check  majority  in  Congress  and 
a  friendly  Supreme  Court. 

Therefore,  for  the  period  of  the  unlimited 
emergency,  we  have  not  in  form  but  in 
reality  seen  the  end  of  the  Republic.  That 
Its  restoration  will  automatically  occur  can- 
not be  taken  for  granted.  We  have  to  con- 
sider, among  other  things,  the  administra- 
tion's record  of  unwillingness  to  surrender 
emergency  powers.  And  we  have  'he  ad- 
ministration's record  of  short  cuts 

We  find  a  fatalistic  acceptance  of  the  in- 
evitable. On  all  sides  we  have  heard  it  said 
frequently  in  recent  months,  "It's  no  use  to 
fight  against  war.  because  Roosevelt  can  get 
U"  in  whenever  he  wants  to." 

We  have  already  accepted.  In  our  thinking 
and  legislation,  the  basic  tenet  of  nazl-lsm — 
that  everything  Is  dependent  upon  g-jvern- 
ment. 

In  this  transition  period  between  a  laissez- 
faire  capitalism  and  something  else,  we  failed 
to  tackle  the  hard  job  of  achieving  social 
progress  without  the  entering  wedge  of  totali- 
tarianism. 

In  the  hurry  to  expand  government  to  meet 
new  economic  conditions  too  many  adminis- 
trative short  cuts  were  condoned  for  the  sake 
trf  the  objective.  And  we  hxwe  been  making 
that  a  regular  practice.  Too  many  are  now 
condoning  a  short  cut  to  war  and  to  national 
defense.  Involved  in  the  Presidential  procla- 
mation of  iinlimlted  national  emergency.  It 
was  strange  to  see  exultation  on  the  part  of 
some  for  the  way  Congress  was  ignored  In  the 
last  fireside  chat.  By  firm  and  capable  man- 
agement we  could  have  had  the  necessary  na- 
tional-defense production  without  resort  to 
such  extreme  means,  and  certainly  Congress 
should  have  the  opporttinlty  to  debate  the 
war  Issue  in  advance.  Instead  of  being  i)er- 


mltted  at  the  last  minute  to  do  so  simply  as 
a  matter  of  form. 

There  is  an  old  moth-eaten  principle  that 
has  been  misused  In  the  attempt  to  stop 
much  good  legislation.  But  it  Is  a  good  rule, 
that  we  shotild  have  a  government  of  laws, 
not  men. 

The  better  the  lawyer  the  less  he  will  pre- 
tend to  advise  you  on  what  the  Government 
may  rule  tomorrow  or  next  day  on  dozens  of 
questions  affecting  everyday  business  rela- 
tions. A  concrete  ruling  today  on  a  definite 
and  specific  point  may  be  changed  tomorrow. 
No  one  knows  "where  he  ts  at."  as  the  saying 
goes,  because  power  was  delegated  to  men 
without  any  blurprints  of  laws  to  follow.  The 
judgment  of  each  bureaucrat  is  his  law. 

We  are  stirred  by  the  flouting  of  the  rights 
of  the  minority  In  Nazi,  Fascist,  and  Commu- 
nist countries.  Yet  we  have  tar  and  feather 
parties,  lynchings,  and  suppression  of  free 
speech  in  variotis  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Already  the  attempt  is  being  made  to  paste  the 
label  of  "unpatriotic"  on  those  who  still  dare 
to  debate  the  issue  of  war. 

In  other  words,  in  these  things  I  have  men- 
tioned and  in  other  ways  we  have  been  stead- 
ily weakening  our  checks  upon  the  majority. 
And  this  in  all  other  republics,  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  has  resulted  in  dictatorship,  of 
the  right  or  of  the  left. 

The  self-reliance,  the  fortitude,  and  the 
sense  of  equality  necessary  In  the  tjrpe  of 
citizen  this  Nation  requires,  if  the  Republic 
Is  to  survive  in  this  world  of  dictatorships, 
are  not  being  developed  by  the  New  Deal,  nor 
are  they  developed  by  arrogant  plutocracy 
that  acts,  when  in  power,  more  or  less  like 
glorified  pawnbrokers.  In  the  past  8  years 
we  have  learned  to  look  to  Washington  in- 
stead of  to  local  communities  to  pay  the  bills 
of  civil  projects.  One  blank-check  appropria- 
tion after  another  has  rendered  Congress  and 
the  local  chambers  of  commerce  equally  su- 
pine. New  Deal  idealistic  absolutism  was 
praised  by  liberals  as  a  substitute  for  ruth- 
less plutocratic  absolutism,  without  any 
thought  of  the  destructiveness  of  both  to  the 
idea  of  government  by  reference  to  the 
people. 

And  It  has  not  yet  dawned  upon  the 
liberals  of  the  country  that  social  progress 
with  totalitarianism  Is  still  totalitarianism. 
That  in  a  world  returning  to  despotism  In 
the  name  of  social  gains  we  should  be  par- 
ticularly careful  to  preserve  the  social  gains 
by  strengthening  the  Republic,  instead  of 
weakening  it  by  short-cut  methods  pursued 
In  the  name  of  a  holy  cause.  For  8  years 
now  we  have  followed  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  If 
the  objective  Is  htimanitarian,  if  the  cause  is 
noble,  why  worry  about  the  methods  used  to 
reach  the  goal?  If  democratic  traditions  and 
concepts  were  destroyed,  when  by  more  care- 
ful study  and  slower,  more  expert  statesman- 
ship they  could  have  been  maintained  with 
the  same  social  gains,  what's  the  difference? 
In  other  words,  social  gains  were  not  inimical 
and  of  themselves  destructive  to  the  Republic, 
as  a  lot  of  stuffed-shirt  reactionaries  would 
have  us  believe.  But  the  way  they  are  ac- 
complished, the  short  cuts  resorted  to  in  the 
process  of  achieving  them,  are  very  disastrous 
to  the  idea  of  reference  to  the  people  for 
authority  to  proceed.  And  once  that  idea  is 
destroyed  the  Republic  Is  destroyed,  and  you 
have  a  gradually  growing  despotism. 

Our  problems  are  many  sided.  No  ques- 
tion Is  exclusively  economic  or  political  or 
social.  The  very  complexities,  the  willing- 
ness to  follow  openmouthed  the  honeyed 
words  of  one  leader,  was  too  much  for  the 
people  of  Italy  and  Germany.  But  if  there 
was  honey  in  his  phrases,  they  were  backed 
up  by  sufficient  daring  and  determination  to 
put  fortitude  into  his  people. 

The  entire  world,  in  utmost  reality,  Is  be- 
ing ruled  by  four  men:  Stalin.  Churchill, 
Hitler,  and  Roosevelt.  And  England.  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States  are  in  the  fix 
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they  are  today  from  these  same  conditions, 
by  a  "national  distaste  for  facing  difficult, 
complex  facts,  the  national  yearning  for  an 
easy  way  out,  and  a  general  desire  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  collective  action  without  swal- 
lowing the  prescriptions  of  Dr.  Marx." 

I  don't  think  the  principles  of  Dr.  Marx 
are  workable.  I  do  think  our  present  habits 
lead  straight  for  a  dictatorship  of  the  right. 
Already  In  a  few  ways  that  I  have  briefiy 
mentioned,  we  have  undermined  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Republic.  I  think  we  are  headed 
for  a  long,  long  war — 2.  5,  10  years  maybe — 
for  one  step  farther  and  there  is  no  turning 
back  until  we  win.  When  we  do  win,  which 
we  will  in  the  end.  we  will  be  bankrupt,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  combatant  world. 

To  all  this,  add  executive  rule,  and  you 
will  perceive,  I  hope,  that  the  task  of  restor- 
ing our  Republic  is  not  automatic  and 
simple,  but  extremely  difficult.  It  can  be 
done  only  with  determined  effort  on  the  part 
of  all  the  citizens. 

For  us  in  cur  thinking  to  accept  as  per- 
manently granted  these  powers  the  Presi- 
dent has  assumed,  or  hi 3  acts  under  them  as 
beyond  criticism,  would  be  a  colossal  disaster 
to  the  Republic. 

You  are  not  looking  fDr  the  easy  way.  All 
you  are  looking  for  isj  opportunity.  Hold 
fast,  then.  I  say,  to  the  old-fashioned  religion 
of  hard  work,  sobriety,  and  frugality,  true 
attributes  of  strength  of  character  which 
your  country  must  have  in  its  citizens  of 
today  and  tomorrow.  Never  have  I  wavered 
in  my  confidence  and  lj>elief  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  people,  in  the  end. 
will  meet  whatever  testj  may  come. 

There  is  more  to  life  in  America  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  wc|rld  today.  We  must 
be  worthy  of  it.  I  believe  we  are.  But  any 
people,  no  matter  howj  sturdy,  must  have 
leadership  of  strength  and  determination 
that  will  encourage  th(>m.  and  if  necessary 
make  them  sacrifice  a  ijtart  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  whole. 


Federal  Acquisition  of  Land 


EXTENSION  of"  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TkE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  June  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  Mai  26),  1941 


LETTER  FROM 


CHARLES  R. 


FENWICK 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piresident,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  acquisition  of  land  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  military  pur- 
poses has  created  sonie  serious  problems 
in  a  number  of  the  States. 

I  have  received  a  very  interesting^  letter 
from  Hon.  Charles  R.  Fenwick,  a  very 
influential  member  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  Virginia,  making  certain  sugges- 
tions which  appear  to  me  to  be  worthy 
of  the  fullest  possible  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
letter  printed  in  thcj  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mabch  24.  1941. 
Hon.  Harbt  Flood  BtedL 

United  States  ScTiate.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  :  I  have  been  very  much  con- 
cerned with  the  Federal  iGovernment  acquir- 


ing land  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  both  In 
Arlington  and  Caroline  Counties  and  other 
portions  of  the  State.  I  realize  that  in  the 
present  emergency  concessions  and  sacrifices 
must  be  made,  but  I  believe  that  they  can  be 
accomplished  in  an  orderly  manner  and  with- 
out disrupting  the  sovereignty  of  the  State 
and  its  citizenry.  Section  S.  clause  17,  of 
the  constitution  reads: 

"To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  aU  cases 
whatsoever  over  such  District  (not  exceeding 
10  miles  square)  as  may  by  cession  of  particu- 
lar States  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress 
become  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority 
over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of 
the  legislature  of  the  Sute  in  which  the  same 
shaU  be  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful 
buildings." 

When  the  United  States  acquires  title  to 
lands  by  purchase  with  the  consent  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State  the  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion is  exclusive  of  all  State  authority  ( U.  S. 
v.  Vnzenta,  280  U.  8.  138).  Buildings  con- 
structed within  the  States  and  under  this 
clause  are  exempt  as  instrumentalities  for 
the  execution  of  powers  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, and  sucb.  control  of  the  States  as 
would  defeat  or  Impair  their  use  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  necessarily  temporary,  to  be 
exercised  only  so  long  as  the  places  continue 
to  be  used  for  the  public  purpose  for  which 
the  property  was  acquired  or  reserved  from 
sale.  When  they  cetise  to  be  thus  used  the 
JuriEdiction  reverts  to  the  State  (Fort 
Leavenworth  Ro.  Co.  v.  Lowe,  114  U.  S.  525). 

(Note.— In  later  years  such  land  has  invar- 
iably remained  the  property  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  been  converted  into  parks 
and  for  other  uses.) 

Federal  Jurisdiction  being  exclusive,  pri- 
vate personal  property  thereon  cannot  be 
taxed  by  the  State  {Surplus  Trading  Co.  v. 
Cooke.  281  U.  S.  647;  Nikes  v.  Commonwealth, 
144  Virginia  618). 

There  is  no  provision  in  this  section  of 
the  Constitution  against  reservations  as  to 
how  the  land  should  be  used  or  other  re- 
strictions In  connection  with  the  consent  by 
the  legislature  {James  v.  Dravo  Contracting 
Company,  302  U.  S.  134).  It  is  not  unusual 
for  the  United  States  to  own  within  a  State 
lands  which  are  set  apart  and  used  for  pub- 
lic purposes.  Such  ownership  and  use  with- 
out more  do  not  withdraw  the  lands  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  {Surplus  Trad- 
ing Company  v.  Cooke,  281  U.  S.  647). 

The  phrase  "places  purchased"  limits  the 
National  Government  to  one  mode  of  ac- 
quiring exclusive  legislative  authority  over 
land  within  a  State,  namely,  by  purchase 
with  the  State's  consent;  when  land  Is  ac- 
quired any  other  way  as  by  cession,  any  con- 
ditions may  be  annexed  to  It,  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  public  use  contemplated.  So  a 
State  may  Impose  a  condition  that  Jurisdic- 
tion may  be  retained  by  the  United  States 
only  so  long  as  the  place  Is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose specified;  It  may  continue  Its  laws  in 
force  and  do  so  so  long  as  they  do  not  con- 
filct  with  necessary  acts  of  Congress.  It 
may  provide  that  civil  and  criminal  processes 
of  State  courts  may  be  executed  therein;  but 
where  a  cession  has  been  made  subject  to 
certain  canditions.  the  United  States  takes 
entire  political  Jurisdiction,  save  as  expressed 
in  the  conditions  (Chicago.  R.  I.  and  P.  R. 
Co.  v.  McGlinn,  114  U.  S.  545;  Polmer  v.  Bar- 
rett. 163  U.  S.  399). 

Consent  or  ratification  by  the  State  is  nec- 
essary to  the  acquisition  of  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion, but  it  is  necessary  for  no  other  purpose 
and  cannot  be  required  in  order  to  i>ermlt 
the  United  States  to  exercise  Its  rights  of 
eminent  domain  {Chappell  v.  U.  S.,  116  U.  S. 
499). 

Under  this  last  provision  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  promiscuously  acquire  lands 
without  the  consent  of  the  State  legislature, 
although  It  does  not  acquire  exclusive  Juris- 
diction.   Such  procedure  is  the  most  damag- 


ing and  unless  exercised  with  discretion  can 
demoralize  a  community  and  destroy  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  State. 

Two  suggestions  are  made: 

First,  that  tlie  Federal  Government,  through 
Its  proper  authcrity.  consider  with  the  State 
the  particular  problem,  and  if  such  land  is 
acquired,  it  be  on  a  lease-lend  basis  so  that 
at  the  end  of  the  emergency,  or  when  no 
longer  used  for  the  particular  purpose,  that  it 
will  revert  back  to  the  State  in  the  case  of 
purchase  under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution, 
or  to  the  individuals  when  acquired  through 
eminent  don.ain. 

Second,  that  land  be  selected  as  far  as  pos- 
sible not  in  cultivation,  or  of  the  6Ubmargiii%i 
type.  There  are  today  thousands  of  acres  In 
Virginia  not  under  cultivation,  or  if  culti- 
vated so  submarglnal  that  the  tillers  cannot 
earn  a  living.  The  removal  of  families  from 
such  land  onto  fertile,  tillable  land  would 
mark  a  great  advance  in  the  State  and  at  the 
same  time  fill  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  realized  that  some  sites  de- 
sired for  a  particular  purpose  may  not  be 
available  in  such  localities  as  mentioned  but 
certainly  this  matter  should  be  given  every 
consideration  before  fertile  farms  are  removed 
from  cultivation  and  the  homes  of  people 
destroyed  when  ether  measures  are  available. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  giving  this 
matter  consideration  and  discussing  it  with 
the  proper  authorities. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Charles  R.  Fenwick. 


Confederate  Memorial  Address,  Arlin^on 
National  Cemetery,  Sunday,  Jane  1, 
1941 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALL  DOXEY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 


Monday,  June  2,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WALL  DOXEY,  OP 
MISSISSIPPI 


Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  yesterday,  June  1,  1941, 
on  Confederate  Memorial  Day  at  Arling- 
ton Cemetery. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ItECORO, 
as  follows: 

Major  Smith  and  all  the  heroes  who  wore 
the  Gray,  Major  Van  S.^earingen,  ladles,  and 
gentlemen,  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  Senator  Thcooorx  G.  Bilbo. 
regrets  beyond  expression  that  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  be  with  us  this  afternoon  and 
deliver  the  main  address  as  had  been  planned. 

Therefore,  I,  pinch-hitting  for  Senator 
Bilbo,  shall  read  the  address  he  had  prepared 
for  delivery  on  this  Confederate  Memorial 
Day. 

Once  again  we  are  gathered  to  commemo- 
rate the  memories  of  our  Confederate  dead, 
though  mindful  that  our  feeble  services  of 
commemoration  cannot  hope  to  do  Justice  to 
their  unsurpassed  valor,  self-sacrifice,  and 
devotion  to  principles.  It  is  altogether  fitting 
that  these  annual  memorials  be  held  In  rev- 
erent tribute  to  our  Confederate  heroes,  as 
an  expression  of  everlasting  gratitude.  It  is 
our  sacred  obligation  to  perpetuate  for  tha 
rising  generations  a.  spirit  of  appreciation  of 
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the  terrific  price  paid  for  a  glorlotis  united 
democracy  such  as  we  cherish  today. 

When  we  speak  of  the  heroes  of  the  Con- 
federacy, we  refer  not  only  to  those  renowned 
military  leaders  whose  names  are  indelibly 
engraved  on  the  scroll  of  time.  Not  to  those 
alone,  for  our  homage  extends  to  even  the 
humblest  soldier  of  the  ranks  thotigh  he  may 
sleep  In  an  unmarked  grave  with  naught  but 
the  green  growths  of  earth  and  the  morning 
dew  to  adorn  his  resting  place.  We  include, 
by  all  means,  the  noble  women  of  the  Con- 
federacy whose  heroism  and  untold^  sacrifices 
entitled  them  to  lasting  fame. 

Memorial  Day  is  an  occasion  of  sublime 
Inspiration  and  solemn  reflection,  especially 
so  at  this  time  when  the  specter  of  war  stalks 
over  half  the  globe;  when  the  whole  world 
is  confroiiteo  with  danger. 

The  significance  and  solemnity  of  the  event 
are  intensified  by  the  locale.  This  sacred 
shrine  suppMes  its  own  refiectlons  and  evokes 
Its  own  plaudits. 

Here  at  Arlington  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
brave  dead  .of  American  wars  sleep  In  honored 
dust,  whe^e  magnificent  marble  preserves 
memories  and  proclaims  the  worth  of  as 
valiant  heroes  as  the  '"  -d  has  ever  known. 
More  than  21,000  of  them  were  soldiers  of  the 
Civil  War 

Here  rests  the  Un^.nown  Soldier  of  the 
World  War— "knjwn  bjt  to  God." 

"The  name  of  'itm  whose  body  lies  before 
us  took  flight  with  his  Imperishab.e  soul. 
We  know  not  whence  he  came  but  only  that 
his  death  marks  him  with  the  everlasting 
glory  of  an  American  dying  for  hie  coimtry, 
and  greater  devotion  bath  no  man  than  this. 
He  died  unquestioning,  uncomplaining,  with 
faith  In  his  heart  and  hope  on  his  lips  that 
his  coimtry  should  triumph  and  Its  civiliza- 
tion survive." 

Here  at  beautiful  Arlington  lived  the  peer- 
less General  Robert  E.  Lee.  commande*-  of  the 
Confederate  armies,  whose  military  genius 
immortalized  him  as  a  paragon  to  be  emu- 
lated down  through  the  years  by  military 
men  of  this  Nation  and  of  nations  across 
the  seas. 

The  cause  of  the  Confederacy  is  commonly 
designated  as  "the  lost  cause."  I  have  never 
liked  that  designation.  It  seems  Inappro- 
priately associated  with  a  cause  defended  by 
men  who  have  been  as  conspicuous  among 
men  as  the  cause  for  which  they  gave  their 
all  will  be  forever  famous  among  events. 

It  seema  misapplied  when  we  so  confidently 
believe  that  whenever  the  last  great  account 
of  himianity  shall  be  written.  In  the  bright 
annals  of  those  who  have  best  served  and 
glorified  a  great  Nation  shall  be  found  the 
names  of  General  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson 
and  those  other  brilliant  leaders  of  the  Con- 
federate forces.  Their  eulogies  will  be  spok- 
en on  through  succeeding  ages  when  we  who 
speak  them  now  shall  be  forgotten. 

Historians  are  rather  well  agreed  that  su- 
perb miUtaiy  capacity,  fortified  by  the  unre- 
lenting zeal  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  and 
their  people — this  alone — was  the  thing  that 
sustained  the  southern  armies  throughout  4 
long  years  of  bitter  war.  In  every  other  re- 
apect.  overwhelming  odds  were  pitted  against 
the  South  from  the  very  beginning:  numeri- 
cal odds  of  at  least  3  to  1,  a  vast  disparity  of 
resources,  an  overwhelming  superiority  of 
sea  power.  In  favor  of  the  antagonists. 

The  so-called  lost  cause  has  taught  i;s 
some  tmforgettable  lessons.  In  between  the 
lines  of  Civil  War  history  are  to  be  found  our 
most  convincing  rermcns  on  the  necessity  of 
"all  out"  preparedness  by  any  people  con- 
fronted with  potential  aggrej.slon.  Military 
genius.  Spartan  courage,  and  undying  zeal  are 
not  enough.  War  Is  a  cold,  cruel,  ruthlessly 
practical  business.  Preparedness  to  the  llm> 
it;  preparedness  to  match  in  numbers  and  In 
kind  the  instruments  and  the  forces  of  the 
adversary  Is  the  only  kind  of  defense  worthy 
ot  th«  name. 


In  defeat  the  men  in  gray  were  as  heroic  as 
they  were  valorous  on  the  battlefield.  Foot- 
sore and  sick  at  heart,  the  Confederate  soldier 
buttoned  up  his  faded  gray  Jacket  and  turned 
his  steps  toward  home.  Ragijed,  half  starved, 
enfeebled  by  hunger,  exposure,  and  wounds, 
he  pulled  his  gray  cap  over  his  tired  brow 
and  began  the  slow  trek  homeward.  At  the 
Journey's  end.  he  found  there  his  once  happy 
and  prosperous  home  war-scarred  or  in  utter 
ruins;  his  farm  desolated;  his  livestock  killed; 
his  barns  and  cupboards  empty;  his  economy 
destroyed;  his  money  worthless;  his  graci:us 
way  of  life  swept  away. 

The  courage  and  ingenuity  of  the  Confed- 
erate soldier  and  has  family  In  the  struggle 
for  reconstruction  form  many  an  epic  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  the  Nation.  Permit  me 
to  borrow  a  few  words  from  the  illustrious 
Henry  W.  Grady,  of  Atlanta,  who  lived  during 
the  Reconstruction  period.  I  quote  Mr. 
Grady: 

"Surely  God  inspired  the  Confederate  sol- 
dier in  his  adversity.  As  ruin  was  never  be- 
fore so  overwhelming,  never  was  restoration 
swifter.  The  soldier  stepped  from  the 
trenches  into  the  furrow.  Horses  that  had 
charged  Federal  gims  marched  before  the 
plow,  and  fields  that  ran  red  with  human 
blood  in  April  were  green  wl-:h  the  harvest  In 
June.  Women  reared  in  luxury  cut  up  their 
dresses  and  made  trousers  for  their  husbands; 
and,  with  a  patience  and  heroism  that  fit 
women  always  as  a  garment,  gave  their  hands 
to  work.  There  was  little  bitterness  in  all 
this.  Cheerfulness  and  frankness  prevailed. 
Prom  the  ashes  left  us  by  Sherman,  that  able 
general  who  was  a  kind  of  careless  man  with 
fire,  we  have  raised  a  brave  and  beautiful 
city;  and,  somehow  or  other,  we  have  caught 
the  stmshine  in  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  our 
homes  and  have  builded  therein  not  one 
Ignoble  prejudice  or  memory." 

All  wars  have  been  severe  upon  the  women 
in  an  Invaded  country.  The  burdens  and 
perils  of  the  fine  women  of  the  Confederacy 
were  especially  heavy.  In  addition  to  assum- 
ing the  home  responsibilities  of  men  gone  to 
war,  the  women  spun  and  sewed  for  the  sol- 
diers. They  deprived  themselves  of  food  that 
it  might  be  sent  to  the  Array.  A  plan  was 
launched  by  those  good  ladies  of  the  South  to 
cut  off  their  hair  and  sell  It  to  Europe  as  a 
means  of  raising  funds  for  the  army.  The 
project  failed  of  ccnstmunatlon  only  because 
it  was  Impossible  to  run  the  Federal  blockade. 
Every  day  was  one  of  privation  and  sorrow. 
They  experienced  the  horrors  and  privations 
of  war  all  about  them,  but  faltered  not.  When 
It  was  all  over  those  gracious  women  were  the 
very  first  to  kindle  a  spirit  of  forgiveness  and 
reconciliation.  To  them  goes  the  credit  for 
having  Inspired  the  National  Memorial  Day 
by  their  beautiful  custom  of  laying  flowers 
upon  the  graves  of  Union  as  well  as  Confed- 
erate soldiers.  I  am  pardonably  proud  that 
Mississippi  women  were  the  originators  of 
that  custom. 

Francis  Miles  Finch,  of  New  York,  who 
served  imder  Grant  as  a  revenue  collector, 
wrote  his  immortal  poem.  The  Blue  and  the 
Gray,  upon  hearing  that  the  women  of  Co- 
lumbus. Miss.,  had  strewn  flowers  alike  on  the 
graves  of  the  Confederate  and  of  the  Union 
soldiers. 

"These  in  the  robings  of  glory. 

Those  In  the  glcom  of  defeat; 
All  with  the  battle  blood  gory. 

In  the  dusk  of  eterrity  meet. 
Under  the  sod  and  th(  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Under  the  laurel  the  lUue 

Under  the  willow  th-s  Gray." 

It  is  a  happy  commentary  on  Americanism 
that  so  many  splendid  steps  have  been  taken 
by  descendants  of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  to 
close  the  chasm  of  separation;  that  we  have 
today  a  nation  so  indivislbly  tmlted  that  it 


can  never  again  be  torn  asunder  by  sectional 
differences.  Americans  all,  Joint  heirs  of  a 
grand  legacy  bequeathed  us  by  our  founding 
fathers. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  the  Descendants  of 
the  Participants  of  the  Campaign,  Siege,  and 
Defense  of  Vicksburg  held  their  sixth  annual 
assembly  in  historic  Vicksburg,  where  de- 
scendants of  both  sides  meet  annually  to 
clasp  hands  In  eternal  friendship. 

Still  another  link  will  be  welded  Into  the 
chain  of  unity  when,  on  day  after  tomorrow, 
Beauvolr,  the  Mississippi  home  of  President 
Jefferson  Davis,  will  be  dedicated  as  a  na- 
tfOttal  shrine. 

Confederate  veterans  one  by  one  have 
pissed  away.  The  thin  gray  line  grows  ever 
thinner.  As  each  one  goes  forth  to  that 
Valhalla  of  the  valiant  dead,  we  bend  In 
affectionate  sorrow  over  his  bier,  realizing 
that  soon  the  last  of  his  ranks  will  have 
passed  from  the  earth.  To  the  few  of  these 
venerable  gentlemen  now  In  the  land  of  the 
living  we  extend  hearty  felicitations.  May 
their  remaining  days  be  crowned  with  Joy 
and  tranquillity;  and  when  the  trumpet  call 
of  eternity  shall  stmamon  them  to  Join  their 
comrades  on  the  other  shore,  may  they  go 
forth  happy  and  triumphant  In  the  glory  of 
their  valor. 

May  we,  all  of  us,  resolve  to  emulate  the 
fortitude  and  heroism  of  those  whom  we 
honor  today.  Let  us  all,  as  true  Americans, 
prove  worthy  of  out  precious  heritage  by 
giving  cur  last  full  measure  of  devotion  to 
the  preservation  of  a  glorious  imited  America 
constmimated  with  their  hearts'  blood. 


Exercises  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery, 
May  30, 1941 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  2,  1941 


PROGRAM  OF  EXERCISES 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  exercises 
at  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery  on 
May  30  and  to  witness  the  impressive 
ceremonies  conducted  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public Memorial  Day  Corporation. 

The  ceremonies  were  solemn  and  dig- 
nified, and  the  committee  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  fine  and  patriotic  nature 
of  the  exercises. 

The  following  is  the  printed  program, 
which  gives  not  only  historical  informa- 
tion regarding  the  national  cemetery  but 
also  the  program  and  other  interesting 
facts: 

1941  Memorial  Day  Sebvices,  Abuncton  Na- 
tional Cemetery 

(Cut) 

Approach  to  Memorial  Amphitheater  and 
Tomb  of  Unknown  Soldier 

The  Grand  Army  or  thx  Repubuc  Memorial 
Day  Corporation,  Washington  ,  D.  C. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  Memorial 
Day  Corporation  was  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  November 
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action  of  the  Dls- 


17.   19"8,  by  the  united 
trlct  of  Columbia  Departjments  of  the  Grand 
Army  ol   the  Republic,  ihe  United   Spanish 
War  Veterans.  Veterans 
the  United  States,  and  the  American  Legion. 
A  few  months  thereafter]  the  Department  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the  World 
War  was  admitted  Into  cJDnstltuent  member- 
ship.    The  corporation  yas  formed  for  two 
specific  purposes:  (a)  Tot  decorate  the  graves 
of    veterans    buried    in    Arlington    National 
Cemetery  and  other  local  and  national  cem- 
eteries in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  (b) 
to  hold  fitting  memorial  services  on  Decora- 
tion   Day.     Memorial   services   of   this   char- 
acter have  been  held  anrjually  by  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  ^Ince  Memorial   Day 
was  established.   May   5.    1868.     Four   repre- 
sentatives from  each  organization  constitute 
Its  board  of  directors,  np  one  of  whom   re- 
ceives any  compensation  for  his  services.    The 
expenses  of  the  corporation  when  not  par- 
tially defrayed   by  an  aHinual  appropriation 
from  Congress  are  borne  by  small  contribu- 
tions donated  by  public-spirited  citizens  who 
are  Interested  in  lxonof"lng  the  Nation's  serv- 
ice dead  and  who  value  the  sacrifice  and  offer 
of  sacrifice  made  by  thostf  who  have  followed 
the  flas;     The  legacy  of  tjoday  and  the  herit- 
age for  posterity  come  fijom  their  sacrifices. 
"Whenever    a    people    forgets    Its    worthy 
past,  the  day  will  come  wiien  It  will  not  have 
a  past  worth  rememberlne." — Dr.  Henry  Nel- 
son Snyder,  president,  Wofford  College. 

BOARD    OF    directors.    CR^ND    ARMT    OF   THE 
REPUBLIC    MEMORIAL    D.^Y    CORPORATION 

Officer^ 

President:  James  G.  YJaden,  past  depart- 
ment commander,  Unlteq  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans, j 

Secretary:  Arthur  C.  Fowle.  department 
adjutant.  Veterans  of  Fori?tgn  Wars, 

Treasurer:  Harrj'  F.  Pptterson  past  de- 
partment commander.  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans. 

Assistant  treasurer:  Ralph  N.  Werner,  past 
chapter  commander.  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. 

Vice  presidents:  John  M.  Kline,  depart- 
ment commander.  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public: Charles  W.  McCaffrey,  past  depart- 
ment commander.  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans; Danltl  E.  Campbell,  past  department 
commander.  Veterans  of  I'creign  Wars;  Wil- 
liam Leo  Collins,  past  po'jit  commander,  the 
American  Legion;  Ralph 
department  commander, 
Veterans. 

Director.t 

Grand    Army    of    the    liepubllc:  John    M 
Kline,     department     commander; 
Ryan,    past     department 
ceased);     E.    D.    Godfrey, 
conur.ander    (deceased);    William  F    Dorsey, 
past  department  commander. 

United  Spanish  War  Veterans:  Calvin  B. 
Lucas,  department  comn^iander;  James  G. 
Yaden.  past  department  pommander;  Harry 
F.  Patterson,  past  department  commander; 
Charles  W.  McCaffrey,  past  department  com- 
mander. 

Veterans    of     Foreign 
Bacon,    department    comrnander;    Daniel    E 
Campbell,     past     departniient     commander; 
Arthur     C.     Fowle.     department     adjutant; 

department   com- 


L.  Chambers,  past 
Disabled  American 


John  T. 
commander  (de- 
past    department 


Wars:  Leonard     J. 


William    H.    Har- 


George    G.   McLeish.    past 
mander. 

The  American  Legion: 
grave,  department  commaftder;  William  Leo 
Collin?,  past  post  commander;  William  T. 
Slattery.  past  department  commander;  R  L. 
Zwinglas,  past  department  vice  commander. 

Disabled  American  Veterans:  Joel  D. 
Thacker,  department  comtnander:  Ralph  L. 
Chambers,  past  department  commander; 
Ralph  N.  Werner,  past  chapter  commander; 
E.  Claude  Babcock,  pa^t  national  com- 
mander. 


HEAOQt7ARTERS  GRAND  ARMT 

or  THE  Republic. 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  5. 1868. 

GENERAL  ORDERS  NO.  1 1 

(Cut) 
Ma  J.  Gen.  John  A.  Logan 
I.  The  30th  day  of  May  1868  is  designated 
for  the  purpose  of  strewing  with  flowers  or 
otherwise  decorating  the  graves  of  comrades 
who  died  In  defense  of  their  country  during 
the  late  rebellion  and  whose  bodies  now  He  In 
almost  every  city,  village,  and  hamlet  church- 
yard In  the  land.  In  this  observance  no  form 
or  ceremony  is  prescribed,  but  posts  and  com- 
rades will,  in  their  own  way.  arrange  such 
fitting  services  and  testimonials  of  respect  as 
circumstances  may  permit. 

We  are  organized.  Comrades,  as  our  regu- 
lations tell  us,  for  the  purpose,  among  other 
things,  "of  preserving  and  strengthening 
those  kind  and  fraternal  feelings  which  have 
bound  together  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ma- 
rines, who  united  to  suppress  the  late  rebel- 
lion." What  can  Id  more  to  assure  this 
result  than  by  cherishing  tenderly  the  mem- 
ory of  our  heroic  dead?  We  should  guard 
their  graves  with  sacred  vigilance.  All  that 
the  consecrated  wealth  and  taste  of  the  Na- 
tion can  add  to  their  adornment  and  security 
Is  but  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  her 
slain  defenders.  Let  pleasant  paths  invite 
the  coming  and  going  of  reverent  visitors  and 
fond  mourners.  Let  no  neglect,  no  ravages 
of  time,  testify  to  the  present  or  to  the  com- 
ing generations  that  we  have  forgotten  as  a 
people  the  cost  of  a  free  and  undivided 
Republic. 

-If  other  eyes  grow  dull  and  other  hands 
slack  and  other  hearts  cold  In  the  solemn 
trust,  ours  shall  keep  It  well  as  long  as  the 
light  and  warmth  of  life  remain  In  us. 

Let  us.  then,  at  the  time  appointed,  gather 
around  their  sacred  remains  and  garland  the 
passionless  mounds  above  them  with  choicest 
flowers  of  springtime;  let  us  raise  above  them 
the  dear  old  flag  they  saved;,  let  us  In  this 
solemn  presence  renew  our  pledges  to  aid  and 
assist  those  whom  they  have  left  among  us  a 
sacred  charge  upon  the  Nation's  gratitude — 
the  soldier's  and  sailor's  widow  and  orphan 

II.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Commander  In 
Chief  to  Inaugurate  this  observance  with  the 
hope  that  It  will  be  kept  up  from  year  to  year, 
while  a  siu^lvor  of  the  war  remains  to  honor 
the  memory  of  his  departed  comrades.  He 
earnestly  desires  the  public  press  to  call  atten- 
tion to  this  order  and  lend  its  friendly  aid  in 
bringing  It  to  the  notice  of  comrades  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  In  time  for  simultaneous 
compliance  therewith. 

III.  Department  commanders  will  use  every 
effort  to  make  this  order  effective. 

By  command  of: 

John  A.  Logan. 
Commander  in  Chief. 
N.  P.  Chipman. 

Adjutant  General. 

COMMITTEES    FOR     MEMORIAL    DAY    EXERCISES, 
1941 

General  arrangements:  E.  Claude  Babcock. 
chairman,  and  chairmen  of  committees  listed 
below. 

Arrangements  at  Arlington:  Daniel  E. 
Campbell,  chairman. 

Audit:  Leonard  J.  Bacon,  chairman. 

Broadcasting.  Ralph  L.  Chambers,  chair- 
man. 

Finance  and  budget:  Ralph  L.  Chambers, 
chairman. 

Flowers:  William  T.  Slattery.  chairman. 

Invitations  and  tickets:  James  G.  Taden, 
chairman,  and  department  commanders. 

Parade:  Brig.  Gen.  Albert  L.  Cox.  grand 
marshal;   William  Leo  Collins,  chairman. 

Program,  music,  speakers:  James  G.  Yaden, 
chairman;  Harlan  Wood,  vice  chairman;  and 
department  commanders. 


Public  relaUons:  Howard  8.  Plak,  chair- 
man. 

Reception:  Department  commanders. 

Supplies  and  printing:  Howard  S.  Fisk, 
chairman. 

Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier:  Heywood 
N.  Saunders,  chairman. 

Transportation:  Ralph  N.  Werner,  chair- 
man. 

Ushers  and  seating:    Daniel   K.  Campbell. 

chairman. 

WREATH-LATINO    CEREMONIES.     TOMB     OF 
UNKNOWN    SOLDIER 

Heywood  N.  Saunders,  master  of  ceremonies 

11  a.  m.:  Ceremonies  at  Arlington  Man- 
sion, G.  A.  R. 

11:30  a.  m.:  The  President  of  the  United 
States. 

11:35  a  m.:  G.  A.  R.  Memorial  Day  Cor- 
poration; James  G.  Yaden  presiding. 

11 :40  a.  m.:  United  Spanish  War  Veterans; 
Calvin  B.  Lucas  presiding. 

11:45  a.  m.:  Sgt.  Alvln  C.  York,  aide-de- 
camp; Joseph  C.  Menendez.  commander  in 
chief.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

11:50  a.  m.:  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars; 
Leonard  J.  Bacon  presiding. 

11:55  a.  m.:  The  American  Legion;  Wil- 
liam H    Hargrave  presiding. 

12  noon:  Disabled  American  Veterans; 
Joel  D.  Thacker  presiding. 

12:05  p  m.:  Woman's  Relief  Corps;  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Burke  presiding. 

12:10  p.  m  :  Ladles  of  the  G.  A.  R.;  Mrs. 
Bess  Pearce  presiding. 

12:15  p.  m.:  Daughters  of  Union  Veterans 
of  Civil  War:  Mrs.  Amelia  A.  Yoder  presiding. 

12:20  p.  m.:  United  Spanish  War  Auxiliary; 
Mrs.  Betty  Bassett,  national  president,  pre- 
siding. 

12:25  p.  m.:  United  Spanish  War  Auxil- 
iary: Mrs.  Pauline  Thompson  presiding. 

12:30  p.  m.:  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Auxiliary;  Mrs.  Ethel  Sendlak  presiding. 

12:35  p.  m.:  The  American  Legion  Auxil- 
iary; Mrs.  Helen  M.  McCabe  presiding. 

12:40  p.  m  :  Disabled  American  Veterans 
Auxlliarj';  Mrs.  Mary  Hargraves  presiding. 

12:45  p.  m.:  Wreaths  by  Veterans  AuxU- 
iary.  Patriotic.  Civic,  and  Fraternal  Units. 
(Time  and  formation  to  be  arranged  by  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies.) 

Admission  and  seating  committee  (for 
services  within  amphitheater)  :  James  W. 
Lyons,  Sons  of  Veterans,  chairman;  James  P. 
Kehoe.  the  American  Legion,  vice  chairman; 
Harry  E.  Shilling,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

MEMORIAL  DAT  EXERCISES.  NATIONAL  AMPHI- 
THEATER, MAT  30,  1»41 

Musical  selections:  American  Legion  Boys' 
Drum  Corps.  12:10  p.  m.  (R.  H.  Vlancour, 
director;  W.  R  Clifford,  leader) .  Fort  Stevens 
Post,  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps,  12:20  p.  m.  The 
United  States  Marine  Band  (Capt.  William  P. 
Santelmann,  leader),  12:30  to  12:45  p.  m. 

1.  Assembly  (12:45  p.  m.)  :  Bugler,  United 
States  Marine  Corps  Band. 

2.  Call  to  order  and  presentation  of  colors: 
John  M.  Kline,  department  commander. 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

3.  Introduction  of  James  G.  Yaden.  presi- 
dent. Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  Memorial 
Day  Corporation,  presiding  officer. 

4.  Invocation:  Rev  Howard  E.  Snyder,  de- 
partment chaplain.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

5.  Star -Spangled  Banner:  James  Melton, 
United  States  Marine  Corps  Band  accom- 
panying. 

6.  Memorial  Day  oration:  Brig.  Gen.  Frank 
T.  Hines.  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

7.  E!egle  by  Massenet:  James  Melton. 
United  States  Marine  Corps  Band  accom- 
panying. 

8.  Remarks:  Sergt.  AMn  C.  York,  repre- 
senting the  Commander  in  Chief,  Veteiana  of 
Foreign  Wan  of  United  States. 


•  . 


A  "DUT^xn 
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9^  Selection:  United  States  Marine  Corps 
Band. 

10.  Liacoln'a  Gettysburg  Address  (recita- 
tion) :  Harlan  Wood,  past  department  com- 
mander, the  American  Legion. 

11.  Sdectlon:  United  States  liarine  Corps 
Band. 

12.  General  Logan's  order  establishing  Me- 
morial Day:  Joel  D.  Thacker,  department 
commander.  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

13.  God  Be  With  You  Till  We  Meet  Again: 
James  Melton.  United  States  Marine  Corps 
Band  accompanying. 

14.  Tape:  Winifred  Kemp,  United  States 
Marine  Corps  Band. 

16.  Benediction :  Rev.  WllUam  H.  La  Roche, 
deparunent  chaplain.  United  States  War  Vet- 
erans. 

Ths  National  Guard  of  Honor,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Capt.  Ernest  E  Kennard.  and  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  Honor  Guard.  Capt. 
William  A.  Downs,  officiated  with  massing  of 
colors. 

The  national  broadcast  of  these  services  is 
made  possible  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  and  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System. 

UltOOUf '8  GRTTSBOBC  AOORKSS 

(Delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  cemetery 
at  Gettysburg  November  19,  1863) 

(Cut) 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation, 
conceived  In  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
-propeattion  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  wnr.  test- 
ing whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure. 
We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war. 
We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that 
field  as  the  final  resting  place  for  those  who 
here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might 
live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  should  do  this;  but.  In  a  larger  sense  we 
cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate — we 
cannot  hallow — this  ground.  The  brave  men, 
living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have 
consecrated  It  far  above  our  poor  power  to 
add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note, 
nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  we 
can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  Is  for 
us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to 
the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought 
here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is 
rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicate  to  the 
great  ta«k  remaining  before  us — that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  Increased  devo- 
tion to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  theae  dead  shall  not  have 
died  In  vain:  that  this  nation  under  God, 
thaJl  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

IXCnUTS — DBCLABATION     OF    INDSFKMDBNCS 

When  In  the  course  of  human  events,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  bands  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the 
powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
Nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  nuinklnd  requires  that 
they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel 
them  to  the  separation 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
•llenatile  rlghta.  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
t<"  secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
Instituted  among  men.  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
That  whenever  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends.  It  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  It, 


and  to  Institute  new  government,  laying  Its 
foundation  on  such  principles  and  organiz- 
ing its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effeci;  their  safety  and 
happiness,  prudence,  Indeeil.  will  dictate  that 
Governments  long  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes;  and 
accordingly  all  experience  hath  shown,  that 
mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while 
evils  are  suflerable,  than  tD  right  themselves 
by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are 
accustomed. 

We,  therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  General  Con- 
gress Assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  World  for  the  rectitude  of  our 
Intentions  do,  in  the  name,  and  by  authority 
of  the  good  people  of  these  Colonies,  col- 
emnly  publish  and  declare.  That  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
free  and  Independent  States. 

SOLDIER'S   SOLnX>QUT 

(By  Lucille  Kendall  Griswold) 
Here,  for  long  years  I've  lain. 
In  winter's  cold  and  snow;  in  summer's  rain. 
A  "soldier  dead" — unknown — unclaimed. 
In  dusty  files,  a  record  bears  my  name,  and 

to  the  right  of  It.  three  words — one  bold — 

now  growing  dim, 
Conceal  my  fate. 
Once  I  was  man. 
Once,    flesh    concealed   these   bleached    and 

weathered   bones. 
Once,  I  had  power  to  breathe,  and  move,  and 

think — but  thinking,  gave  thought  only  to 

the  "glory" — never  to  the  broken  homes  of 

War. 
Little  dreamed  I,  that  in  a  misty  dawn-light 

yet  to  come. 
Death — roaming  a  blocd-drenchcd  battlefield, 
Would  find  me,  and  finding  me. 
Would  claim  me  for  his  own. 
But,  that  morn  came,  and  here  am  I,  alone — 

yet  ^ot  alone. 
My  soul,  by  God's  good  grace,  unchained  and 

free  to  roam 
Returns   to  me,   and   thvis — with   eyes  long 

alghtless — still — I  see 
The  siinset — and  the  dawn 

1  hear  the  beat  of  soldiers  marching — march- 

ing on. 
Some  of  them  to  death:  some  to  fame,  and 

some — God ! 
Make  man  tolerant!  Let  war  cease  I 
Or  some  of  them,  years  hence  when  these 

poor  bones  are  gone  to  dust 
Will  be  as  I  am  now — a  skeleton — a  memory 
Three   words — "Missing   In   action" — ^written 

dimly  in  a  record 
Just  beside  a  name. 

(Cut) 

THE  ARLINGTON  HOUSE 

(Custls-Lee    Mansion) 

Arlington  National  (Cemetery  was  estab- 
lished by  order  of  Secretary  of  War  Stanton, 
June  15,  1864.  It  now  comprises  408  acres, 
with  10  miles  of  paved  roadways  and  3  miles 
of  paved  sidewalks.  It  contains  over  50381 
burials  of  service  men  from  all  of  our  wars  and 
conflicts.  Burials  now  average  4  a  day.  Over 
1.284  were  buried  during  the  year  of  1940. 
These  service  men  come  from  every  State  in 
the  Union,  all  of  our  foreign  possessions,  and 
24  foreign  countries.  Men  of  the  North  and 
South  hallow  this  sacred  ground  and  sleep  in 
peace  together.  In  1940  approximately  1,510,- 
346  visitors  viewed  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  of  the  World  War.  It  Is  estimated 
that  2,000.000  persons  visit  the  cemetery  each 
year.  The  Memorial  Amphitheater  was  dedi- 
cated May  15,  1920,  and  the  Unknown  Soldier 
of  the  World  War  was  buried  November  11, 
1921.     There  were  319  wreaths,  29  sprays,  and 

2  medals  laid  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  by  various  veteran,  patriotic,  and  civic 
bodies  during  the  year  1940. 


AMERICA 


My  country,  tis  of  thee. 

Sweet  land  of  liberty,  of  thee  I  sing; 

Land  where  my  fathers  died. 

Land  of  the  pilgrim's  pride, 

Prom  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring! 

Our  father's  God  to  thee. 

Author  of  liberty, 

To  thee  I  sing; 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright. 

With  freedom's  holy  light; 

Protect  us  by  thy  might. 

Great  God  our  King. 


Prairie  States  Forestry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 


Monday.  June  2,  1941 


Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues are  asking  many  questions  about 
the  farm-forestry  projects  which  have 
been  under  way  in  our  prairie  States.  I 
will  endeavor  to  answer  some  of  these 
questions. 

First,  it  should  be  known  that  the  proj- 
ects have  the  oflBcial  name  of  Prairie 
States  Forestry  project.  Formerly  the 
Shelterbelts. 

These  projects  were  started  under  Ex- 
ecutive order  in  1934.  It  is  comparatively 
new,;  but  the  6  years  of  experience  we 
have  had  Indicate  it  is  highly  successful. 

We  now  have  14.146  miles  of  field  belts 
on  22,691  farms  in  North  and  South  Da- 
kota, Nebraska,  Kansas.  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas. 

We  have  now  planted  over  164.000,000 
trees,  and  the  project  is  so  popular  we 
cannot  keep  up  with  the  requests. 

Although  much  of  the  planting  was 
done  during  the  drought  period,  only  3 
percent  rejects  is  the  record.  In  other 
words,  90  percent  of  our  plantings  will 
grow  into  acceptable  windbreaks. 

The  items  of  value  derived  from  these 
projects  are  almost  too  many  to  men- 
tion. Briefly,  they  mean  protection  to 
the  land,  crops,  improvement  of  living 
conditions  on  the  farm,  and  will  help  to 
solve  our  migration  problem. 

The  main  protection  is  against  winds, 
blizzards,  and  drought.  The  projects 
solve  the  blow  problems  on  our  prairies. 
It  somewhat  solves  the  problem  of  evapo- 
ration and  wind  control. 

It  is  bringing  to  us  fuel,  fence  posts, 
wildlife,  and  even  wild  fruits.  As  a  shel- 
ter for  livestock  and  domestic  fowl  it  has 
already  proved  its  worth.  One  proof  is 
the  report  of  its  effects  for  turkey  pro- 
tection in  the  blizzard  of  1940. 

You  who  live  in  localities  where  there 
are  forests  may  not  realize  that  we  in 
Nebraska  know  something  about  trees. 
We  are  the  tree-planter  State  of  the 
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Aside  from  wind  control,  shelterbelu  and 
Blantatlona  have  other  definite  values  on  the 


many  where  the  water  table  Is  low,  trees  de- 
pend upon  the  moisture  In  the  top  2  or  3 
feet  of  soil;  If  this  moisture  Is  pumped  out 


Memorial  Day  Address 
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Union.  We  are  the  home  of  the  late  J. 
Sterhng  Morton,  founder  of  Arbor  Day. 
We  have  had  lessons  from  our  pioneers 
who  took  up  tree  claims  and  planted  the 
trees  from  which  we  have  cut  much 
wood.  You  may  be  amazed  that  in  1934 
Nebraska  produced  nearly  $2,500,000 
worth  of  wood  products  cut  in  our  State 
and  used  mostly  for  fuel  on  the  farms 
and  towns  and  cities  and  for  fence  posts. 
We  know  and  appreciate  the  value  of  a 
tree  in  Nebraska. 

This  is  not  a  haphazard  program.  For 
6  years  the  Forest  Service  has  given  us 
the  technical  advice  and  through  this 
cooperative  program  we  have  definitely 
learned  what  kind  of  a  tree  will  grow  in 
our  peculiar  soil.  This  Is  the  technical 
service  which  we  must  have  to  continue 
this  meritorious  project  which  I  con- 
sider a  real  national-defense  program. 
It  will  have  to  be  the  farmer  who  Is  to 
supply  the  food  for  our  fighting  men. 
Give  him  this  chance  to  continue  work- 
ing out  a  problem  which  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  us  when  we  face  the  post-war 
problem. 

Think  of  It — only  6  years  and  we  have 
trees  which  are  35  and  40  feet  high.  We 
are  already  cutting  fuel  and  fence  posts. 
We  see  the  return  of  wildlife  and  the 
nesting  bird.  We  see  the  farmer  enjoy- 
ing picnics  and  community  gatherings 
In  the  shade  of  trees  which  never  grew 
there  before.  We  find  livestock  and  farm 
homes  protected  against  blizzards  and  we 
find  better  crop  conditions  due  to  the 
presence  of  trees  which  protect  the  land 
from  hot  winds  and  storm. 

We  seriously  believe  that  much  of  our 
migration  problem  can  be  solved  by  the 
continuation  of  this  pieritorious  project. 
We  firmly  believe  that  already  these 
projects  are  bringing  great  value  to  our 
farming  sections.  If  these  projects  had 
been  started  50  or  even  25  years  ago  we 
believe  untold  millions  of  dollars  could 
have  been  saved  to  our  land  by  the  stop- 
page of  erosion  and  land  damage. 

So  successful  has  been  this  project  and 
so  popular  It  Is  with  our  people  that  last 
year  12,000  people,  Including  farmers 
from  21  States,  gathered  together  to  visit 
and  inspect  these  projects  and  to  pro- 
claim the  success  of  ^his  method  of  tree 
planting  on  the  prairies  of  our  Nation. 
No  better  argument  can  be  made  here 
today  In  favor  of  this  work  than  the 
statements  made  by  the  fanners  out 
there  in  those  States  who  today  are  ask- 
ing you  in  the  name  of  better  life  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  name  of  national  de- 
fense to  continue  this  work. 

I  include  herewith  a  telegram  I  have 
just  received  from  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  indicating  the  worthiness  of 
these  tree-planting  projects  and  also  an 
Informative  article  on  same  by  Mr.  Paul 
Roberts: 

Chicaco,  Iu...  June  2,  1941. 
Congressman  Karl  Stetam, 

House  of  Representatives: 
Hope  It  will  be  possible  for  Hovise  to  pro- 
vide Increased  funds  for  farm  forestry  with- 
out Jeopardizing  other  appropriations  as  this 
Is  important  part  of  conservation  program. 
EowAso  A.  O'Neal, 
President,  American  Farm 

Bureau  Federation. 

LXXXVn— App.^ 165 


[From  the  Land  Policy  Review  for  April  IMI] 

Who  PLAifTs  A  Tree  Plants  Pbotectiok 

(By  Paul  H.  Roberto) 

The  Prairie  States  forestry  project  (the 
shelterbelt  project)  was  initiaUd  in  the  fall 
of  1934  under  an  Executive  order.  Since  then, 
about  14,000  mUes  of  field  shelterbelts  from 
6  to  10  rows  wide  have  been  planted  on  more 
than  22,000  farms  in  North  and  South  Da- 
kota. Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
northwest  Texas. 

Land  and  crops  are  bemg  protected  from 
the  damaging  effecta  of  wind;  smaU  amounta 
of  fuel  and  fence  posta  are  being  cut;  In  a 
few  Instances  farm  buildings  have  been 
moved  from  exposed  locations  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  belts:  farmers'  wives  are  putting 
up  Jam  made  from  the  wild  plums;  and 
school  children  and  farm  families  are  pic- 
nicking and  otherwise  enjoying  the  shade 
and  greenery  of  shelterbelta  planted  during 
the  past  6  years. 

A  great  deal  of  skepticism  attended  the  in- 
itiation of  this  work.  It  was  widely  publi- 
cized, but  the  nature  of  the  work  and  Ita 
purposes  were  not  well  understood  generally. 
Some  foresters  looked  askance  at  It,  and  some 
still  do,  no  doubt,  at  least  as  It  may  be  con- 
sidered a  part  and  parcel  of  American  forestry. 
Plains  foresters,  however,  generally  acclaimed 
the  idea,  and  Plains  dwellers,  who  from  bit- 
ter experience  with  blizzards  and  everlasting 
wind,  mostly  were  firm  in  the  belief  that 
shelterbelta  of  trees  offered  a  sound  means  of 
affording  protection  from  the  damaging  ef- 
fecta of  wind  and  of  Improving  living  condl- 
dltlons. 

Skepticism  has  not  been  entirely  dlspeUed 
today,  but  the  mUes  of  shelterbelts  distrib- 
uted over  100  or  more  fum  communities  at- 
test that  shelterbelts  are  an  Integral  part  of 
Plains  cgrlculture. 

Ihe  idea  of  a  shelterbelt  north  and  south 
through  the  Plains  had  been  proposed  from 
time  to  time  since  early  settlement,  and  the 
Idea  generally  seems  to  have  been  to  provide 
a  bulwark  of  trees  against  the  encroachment 
of  the  desert  upon  the  fertile  Plains.  Ap- 
parently the  suggestion  thtt  gave  rise  to  the 
present  project  was  that  narrow  belta  of  trees 
be  planted  at  fairly  reg\ilar  Intervals  through 
the  central  portion  of  the  Plains  from  the 
Canadian  line  to  the  grneral  locality  of  Lub- 
bock, Tex. 

This  general  Idea  has  xindergone  consider- 
able adaptation  to  local  physiographic  and 
climatic  conditions  and  to  the  needs  of  indi- 
vidual farms,  but  the  Idea  of  a  systematic 
pattern  for  large  areas  of  soils  suitable  for 
tree  planting  Is  still  l>elng  carried  out. 

Viewed  from  an  airplane  or  as  might  be 
charted*  on  a  map,  each  community  concen- 
tration of  shelterbelta  would  appear  as  an 
Incompleted  network  of  parallel  and  cross 
belts.  In  parts,  the  individual  farm  and  even 
separate  40-acre  fields  have  become  com- 
pletely enmeshed  In  the  pattern;  In  others 
there  are  blank  areas  or  disconnected  seg- 
menta  of  the  pattern,  but  it  readily  becomes 
appmrent  that  when  the  pattern  Is  completed 
each  will  have  a  place  in  the  whole  scheme  of 
Interrelated  protection,  whether  the  individ- 
ual belta  run  east  and  west,  north  and  south, 
or  "andy  goddllng"  along  contours  and  stream 
courses. 

The  detarminatlon  of  the  general  area  In 
which  shelterbelt  protection  would  do  the 
most  good  was  based  upon  careful  surveys, 
exploratory  work,  and  correlation  of  known 
factors.  Briefly  this  is  the  transition  zone  be- 
tween short-grass,  permanent  range  land,  and 
the  long-grass  prairies.  In  other  words,  the 
western  limita  of  the  area,  often  referred  to  as 
the  bread  basket  of  the  Nation  Judged  nec- 
essary to  maintain  as  permanent  agricultural 
cropland,  lie  east  of  the  so-called  Dust  Bowl 
areas.    In  this  transitional  zone  agriculture 


has  proved  successful  In  the  past,  but  un- 
precedented drought  and  other  conditions 
have  upset  the  balance  under  which  farming, 
to  be  successful,  must  operata.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  there  has  been  a  definite  concentra- 
tion of  the  F.  8.  A.  grant  cases  in  this  same 
"high  tension "  zone.  It  te  an  area  where  tiie 
margin  between  ability  to  remain  on  the  land 
and  failure  may  be  very  slight. 

WIND  AND  KAIM 

Broadly  speaking,  two  climatic  factors- 
moisture  and  wind — are  of  primary  impor- 
tance to  Plains  agriculture.  The  two  overlap 
at  some  points,  as  for  example:  Wind  accel- 
erates soil  moisture  evaporation  and  hence  in- 
fiuences  the  effecta  of  precipitation. 

There  is  probably  little  that  man  can  do 
about  precipitation  as  such.  A  great  deal  can 
be  done  about  saving  it  for  growing  plants, 
and  notable  strides  In  that  direction  are  now 
being  made.  If  all  of  It  weie  saved,  however, 
there  would  still  be  the  problem  of  the  wind, 
and  It  would  still  be  an  important  problem. 
Probably  most  people  think  of  wind  erosion 
when  one  speaks  of  the  wind  problem  on  the 
Plains  because  of  the  dust  storms  of  recent 
years,  and.  while  wind  erosion  does  take  a 
tremendoxis  toll  in  the  form  both  of  land  de- 
terioration and  human  distress.  It  is  not  by 
any  means  the  only  111  attributable  to  the 
almost  constant  winds  which  characterize 
.  the  Plains  country. 

One  of  the  important  adverse  effecta  of 
wind  associated  vrtth  the  erosion  problem, 
and  one  that  can  largely  be  averted  by  prop- 
erly established  shelterbelta.  Is  the  factor  of 
"blown  out"  crops.  In  the  southern  plains 
It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  cotton  farmer 
to  have  to  replant  his  field  anywhere  up  to 
three  or  four  times  before  he  finally  geta  a 
Stand,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  grim  witticism 
among  them  to  the  effect  that  when  they 
plant  the  first  time  they  ire  "only  practicing." 

THE    BLOW    PROBLEM 

In  the  great  winter  Wheat  Belt  many 
farmers  have  to  fight  blowing  out  of  the 
young  wheat  crop  during  the  early  spring 
months.  Often  they  run  their  chiseling  or 
listing  equipment  day  and  night  during  bad 
storms.  Farther  north,  when  corn  and  spring 
wheat  are  the  principal  crops,  the  blowing  Is 
mostly  over  before  planting  time,  although 
occasionally  late  storms  do  Injure  crops. 
Throughout  this  area  the  blow  problem  must 
be  met  by  working  the  land  to  hold  It, 
whether  or  not  crops  are  produced.  This 
Is  a  severe  drain  on  the  resources  of  the 
farmers. 

It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  evapora- 
tion, at  least  from  a  free-water  surface,  is 
accelerated  by  air  movement,  and  that  the 
rata  of  loss  of  molsttire  from  the  surface  of 
the  soil  by  evaporation  is  much  greater  where 
wind  has  a  clejir  sweep.  There  is  one  other 
feature  of  evaporation  that  is  also  important, 
however,  and  that  la  transpiration  from 
growing  planta  Ever  since  agriculture  be- 
gan on  the  Plains,  people  have  noticed  and 
recorded  the  fact  that  during  the  period  of 
critical  hot  winds  that  sometimes  cut  the 
corn  crop  In  half  within  2  or  3  days,  crops 
in  the  lee  of  tree  windbreaks,  bluffs,  or  other 
barriers  do  not  fire  so  readily  as  those  sub- 
jected to  the  direct  sweep  of  the  hot  wind. 

Livestock  do  better  when  sheltered  from 
cold  wlntar  winds,  and  they  do  even  better 
in  the  lee  of  windbreaks  than  they  do  in 
sheds.  The  Montana  State  Agricultiiral  Col- 
lege investigat«Kl  and  discovered  that  feed 
requirements  for  cattle  wintering  In  the  pro- 
tection of  trees  were  less  than  for  those  fed 
In  sheds  or  In  the  open.  There  are  also,  of 
course,  the  very  great  considerations  of  hu- 
man comfort  In  protection  from  the  wind  In 
summer  and  winter,  and  the  fuel  savings 
when  farmsteads  are  well  protected  from  the 
winter  blasts. 
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Aside  from  wind  control,  shelterbelts  and 
pUntatlcns  have  other  definite  values  on  the 
Plains.  One  ot  them  Is  In  the  production  of 
wood  for  fuel  and  other  farm  purposes.  Fuel 
particularly  la  a  considerable  and  unavoid- 
able Item  of  expense  to  Plains  farmers,  par- 
ticularly In  the  Northern  States  and  In  this 
••high-tension"  area.  Eighty  dollars  to  »100 
of  fuel  grown  on  the  land,  Instead  of  being 
purchased,  may  gi  a  long  way  In  spelling  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure. 
Moreover,  wood  and  wood  products  In  excess 
of  the  farmer's  needs  find  an  ever-ready  mar- 
ket, and  they  have  the  virtue,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, of  being  available  for  harvest  when  the 
farmer  needs  the  money.  Many  a  Kansas 
farmer  has  tided  himself  over  a  financial 
pinch  by  cutting  posts  from  his  Osage  orange 
hedge  for  the  market,  and  many  another 
throughout  tlie  Plains  region  has  sold  cord- 
wood  for  city  fireplaces  to  get  some  ready 
cash. 

In  the  1934  drought,  between  $2,000,000 
and  $2,500,000  worth  of  wood  products  were 
cut  In  Nebraska,  mostly  for  fuel  wood  and 
fence  poets. 

WIU>LI>X 

Influence  on  wildlife,  particularly  game  and 
Insectivorous  birds,  is  another  Important  fac- 
tor In  connection  with  Plains  tree  planta- 
tions. This  was  not  fully  appreciated  until 
the  ahelterbelt-plantlng  program  got  under 
way.  Lack  of  cover  rather  than  feed  appears 
to  be  the  limiting  factor  in  wildlife  welfare 
In  this  region,  and  the  shelterbelts  become 
thickly  populated  with  both  perching  and 
ground-nesting  birds  Just  as  soon  as  the  trees 
become  large  enough  to  support  a  neet  or  to 
furnish  cover. 

This  protection  is  Important  also  to  do- 
mestic fowl.  Turkey  growers  stiflered  serious 
losses  during  the  Armistice  Day  blizzard  of 
1940.  A  Norfolk.  Nebr.,  paper  reported  that 
losses  were  greatly  reduced  where  the  birds 
were  protected  by  shelterbelts. 

Besides  their  purely  utilitarian  value,  the 
ahelterbelts  also  have  a  high  esthetic  value. 
They  are  oases  In  a  flat  country — oases  widely 
appreciated  by  all  farm  folk,  but  especially 
by  children  who  escape  from  thoiisands  of 
barren  rural  schoolyards  to  the  shelterbelts 
to  lunch  and  play  during  the  noon  hour. 

Last  Slimmer  1.200  Kansas  farmers  from  20 
counties  gathered  at  the  first  shelterbelt 
planted  In  that  State  for  a  picnic  lunch  and 
ate  from  a  table  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  set 
up  between  the  rows.  At  Nellgh.  Nebr..  12.000 
persons  attended  a  forestry  field  day  spon- 
sored by  21  towns  in  north  central  Nebraska 

HOW   TO   OaOW   TKEES 

Not  all  of  the  Plains  is  adapted  to  tree 
growing,  at  least  on  the  broad  scale  demanded 
of  shelterbelts  for  field  protection.  The 
western  areas  are  too  dry.  even  where  the 
soils  are  friable,  except  where  they  be  fur- 
nished with  supplemental  water.  Even 
within  the  zone  where  average  precipitation  is 
sxifflclent  there  are  large  areas  where  the  soils 
are  too  thin  or  too  heavy  for  trees  to  make 
acceptable  growth.  The  area,  however,  where 
shelterbelts  can  be  made  an  effective  aid  to 
agrlcultiire  is  still  large. 

In  all  belts  a  number  of  different  species 
are  used,  for  two  principal  reasons.  It  Is 
necessary  to  have  low-growing  species  to  step 
tke  sweep  of  the  wind  as  the  taller  trees 
mature,  and  to  stop  and  hold  snow  within 
the  belt.  The  other  is  to  avoid  the  possibility 
that  some  epidemic  of  disease  or  insects  might 
Wipe  out  a  shelterbelt  because  it  Is  limited  to 
one  or  two  nonresistant  species. 

It  is  Important  to  use  racially  adapted 
strams  In  growing  trees  on  the  Plains,  a  fact 
that  has  not  been  sufficiently  taken  Into 
consideration  in  the  past. 

One  other  piime  consideration  In  growing 
trees  here  is  that  they  must  be  cultivated  as 
meticulously  as  any  crop.  During  the  first 
few  years  on  any  site,  and  perpetually  on 


many  where  the  water  table  Is  low,  trees  de- 
pend upon  the  moisture  In  the  top  2  or  3 
feet  of  soil;  If  this  moisture  Is  pumped  out 
by  grass  and  weeds  as  fast  as  It  accumulates, 
the  trees  will  not  flourish.  In  a  few  cases  In 
the  early  days  of  the  project,  belts  were 
planted  along  the  partition  line  between  two 
farms,  half  of  the  belt  being  on  one  side  and 
half  on  the  other.  Occasionally  one  of  the 
farmers  did  not  take  good  care  of  his  half, 
although  his  neighbor  did.  and  the  difference 
in  survival  and  growth  is  clinching  proof 
that  a  secret  of  success  is  careful  cultivation. 
Of  course,  cultivation  is  not  needed  after 
the  branches  of  the  trees  meet  and  thus  shade 
out  competing  herbaceous  vegetation. 

A  COOPTRATrVX  PROGRAM 

Tlie  program  Is  carried  on  under  a  coopera- 
tive arrangement  with  the  landowners. 
Generally  speaking,  the  Forest  Service  grows 
the  stock  and  plants  It.  and  the  farmer  pre- 
pares the  planting  site,  furnishes  the  neces- 
sary fences,  and  cares  for  the  plantation. 
Actually,  because  the  project  is  operated  en- 
tirely through  the  use  of  W.  P.  A.  funds,  some 
hand  labor  (like  fencing  and  hoeing)  is  per- 
formed on  the  belts  by  W.  P.  A.  labor.  Special 
machinery  has  been  developed  and  Is  some- 
times lent  farmers  for  cultivating.  Poison 
materials  are  furnished  the  farmer  to  con- 
trol rodents.  The  Forest  Service  furnishes 
the  technical  advice  to  the  farmers  in  the 
care  of  the  belts,  and  for  1  or  2  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  initial  planting  replaces  such 
losses  as  appear  necessary  to  asstire  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  effective  shelterbelt. 

As  mentioned  previoiisly,  the  project  uses 
only  W.  P.  A.  money,  no  specific  appropriation 
having  ever  been  made  for  it.  A  definite  pro- 
portion of  the  funds  must  be  used  to  employ 
relief  labor,  and  the  remainder  Is  not  enough 
to  carry  on  the  project  effectively.  To  make 
up  the  difference  counties  and  municipalities 
where  the  program  Is  being  carried  on  help 
out  by  furnishing  warehouse  and  office  space, 
trucks  diu-lng  peak  periods,  and  services  and 
supplies  of  other  kinds. 

THx  rtrrtTRK 

The  project  began  Its  planting  work  in  the 
spring  of  1935.  but  because  of  the  lack  of 
suitable  planting  stock  only  129  miles  of  belts 
were  planted  on  263  farms.  That  year  the 
project  established  its  own  nurseries,  and 
since  that  date  has  planted  14,146  miles  on 
22.691  farms  In  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska, 
Kansas.  Oklahoma,  and  western  Texas.  A 
total  of  164.000,000  trees  has  been  used,  In- 
cluding replacements. 

Of  this,  462  miles  of  belts,  or  3.2  percent, 
have  been  written  off  the  books  as  failures, 
due  either  to  some  fault  of  location  or  lack 
of  care  by  the  cooperator.  Others  will  be 
written  off  as  time  goes  on,  but  it  is  expected 
that  about  90  percent  of  the  belts  will  grow 
into  acceptable  windbreaks. 

The  shelterbelt  planting  program  Is  not  a 
panacea  for  all  of  the  Ills  that  afflict  the  Plains 
region,  but  It  Is  a  necessary  Ingredient  in  any 
prescription  for  a  stable  agriculture  on  the 
Plains.  If  the  program  had  been  initiated  50 
years  ago.  or  even  25  years  ago,  untold  mil- 
Uons  of  dollars  worth  of  permanent  damage 
to  the  soil  would  have  been  avoided,  thou- 
sands of  farm  families  would  now  be  In  a 
stronger  financial  position,  and  the  problem 
of  migration  from  the  area  would  not  be 
nearly  so  great. 

As  far  back  as  1880  the  Kansas  Horticul- 
tural Society  said  in  its  annual  report:  "Those 
settlers  who  planted  shelterbelts  and  groves 
are  fixtures  on  their  land,  while  those  who 
never  planted  trees  have  pulled  up  stakes  and 
gone  elsewhere." 

Many  farmers  have  "pulled  up  stakes  and 
gone  elsewhere"  since  the  Kansas  historian 
of  half  a  century  ago  voiced  his  lament:  If 
planting  trees  will  help  these  people  to  carry 
on  as  contented  citizens  and  producers  of 
wealth,  surely  the  path  Is  plainly  marked. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  2.  1941 


ADDRESS   OP  HON.   RAYMOND  S. 
SPRINGER,  OF  INDIANA 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  an  address  which  I 
made  in  the  city  cemetery  at  New  Castle, 
Ind.,  on  Memorial  Day,  May  30,  1941, 
which  address  follows: 

My  comrades,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
meet  on  this  Memorial  Day,  when  the  people 
of  our  country  are  sad.  indeed.  There  is  an- 
other threat  of  war  before  us.  The  grim  de- 
termination of  war  and  the  resultant  disaster 
which  follows — the  greed  of  ruthless  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property  which  becomes  an 
incident  thereto — make  strong  men  stand  and 
weep.  Our  mothers  are  made  firm  and  reso- 
lute in  this  presence  by  their  fervent  prayers 
for  peace.  Ovir  people  want  peace,  they  do 
not  want  war.  Their  fervent  hope  Is  that  our 
American  boys  may  be  made  usefvil  in  the 
arts  and  trades  of  civil  life,  and  that  their 
efforts  and  energies  may  be  devoted  in  the 
future  to  constructive  forces  for  good  and 
not  to  the  destructive  forces  of  war. 

These  are  some  of  the  elements  of  thought 
which  this  very  hour  imp>els.  The  silence  of 
these  tombs  which  are  about  us  reflect  the 
solemn  sentiment  of  peace.  The  argument 
of  the  warmongers  and  the  urge  of  the  Inter- 
ventionists are  not  heard  here.  The  voice 
which  comes  from  the  grave  is  the  voice  for 
peace.  There  is  a  plea  for  construction  in 
our  Nation,  not  destruction.  That  is  the 
voice  we  hear  in  this  solemn  presence  today. 
These  comrades,  ours,  who  rest  in  this  beau- 
tiful cemetery,  seem  to  cry  out  to  us  at  this 
moment. 

"To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 
The  torch;   be  yours  to  hold  it  high — 
If  ye  break  faith  with  we  who  die 
We  win  not  sleep,  tho'  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders'  fields." 

Thus,  we  are  reminded  of  our  great  re- 
sponsibilities as  American  citizens  in  this 
hour  of  peril.  This  responsibility  is  ours — 
it  cannot  be  subordinated — it  must  be  met 
with  the  firm  determination  to  stand  fast  for 
our  country.  Every  American  will  meet  that 
responsibility. 

In  the  solemn  sentiment  of  this  hour,  we 
are  caused  to  reflect  upon  the  epitaph  written 
upon  the  simple  marble  slab  which  marks  the 
last  resting  place  of  the  great  designer  and 
builder  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  nobility 
of  England  were  buried  in  that  beautiful 
edifice,  and  their  sarcophagus  is  adorned  in 
splendor  and  in  beauty.  Yet.  the  designer 
and  the  builder  designed  his  last  resting  place 
far  in  the  basement,  where  all  was  dark,  and 
the  simple  sentence  written  upon  the  plain 
and  unadorned  marble  slab  which  marks  his 
place,  reads: 

"If  you  would  seek  a  monument  look  about 
you." 

Today  we  meet  in  this  beautiful  cemetery— 
the  very  ground  is  hallowed  about  us — and 
we  witness  the  marble  markers  which  stand 
in  reverence  and  in  silence,  guardians  of  the 
places  where  rest  all  those  who  have  made 
their  faithful  contribution  to  the  great 
progress  of  our  country.    Many  of  them  hava 
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participated  In  our  wars  of  the  yesterday; 
others  have  aided  materially  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Government,  both  Stale  and 
National;  there  are  those  who  have  witnessed 
those  trying  days  of  our  independence — when 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted 
and  our  Constitution  became  our  funda- 
mental law,  and  the  beacon  light  of  liberty 
and  freedom  turned  the  darkness  into  light. 
All  have  made  their  worthy  and  lasting  con- 
tribution to  our  Nation  and  to  our  form  of 
government.  We  think  of  peace,  as  we  meet 
here;  we  think  of  peace  as  we  reflect  upon 
those  words  tcday: 

"Our  monument  lis  our  Nation.  Our  me- 
morial is  our  country." 

We  meet  at  a  time  when  sacrifices  are  made 
upon  every  hand.  These  are  serious  days  in 
which  we  live  Yet.  to  those  who  have  given 
their  all  for  their  covmtry— to  whose  who  are 
no  more  among  us — we  pause  for  this  day; 
we  place  the  token  of  love  and  memory  upon 
their  graves;  we  shed  otir  tears  for  them;  then 
we  turn  to  our  earthly  tasks  again. 

We  meet  in  the  shadow  of  these  tombs,  and 
the  very  sacredness  of  this  spot  reflects  the 
solace  and  the  beauty  of  peace.  We  are 
sheltered  by  the  dome  of  heaven,  temporarily 
safe  from  the  destructive  forces  from  with- 
out. The  last  resting  place  of  our  friends, 
and  of  the  veterans  of  all  our  wars,  mark  the 
place  of  our  communion.  They  sleep  while 
the  people  do  them  honor.  May  they  rest  in 
peace! 

We  have  had  our  wars.  They  are  in  the 
past.  Every  American  prays  unto  God,  to- 
day, that  we  have  no  more  of  war.  We  are  a 
peace-loving  people.  We  are  united.  I  am 
convinced,  that  our  Nation  should  continue 
In  the  path  of  peace.    May  it  ever  be  so. 

These  are  ominous  days  In  our  coimtry. 
The  souls  of  men  and  women  are  sorely  tried. 
While  we  meet  in  this  atmosphere  of  calm 
and  sober  reflection  we  are  conscious  that  we 
are  yet  spared  from  assaulte  coming  from 
without.  We  express  our  thanks  today  that 
the  Western  Hemisphere  remains  at  peace. 
May  that  peace  continue  throughout  the 
future  years. 

We  shudder  as  we  know  the  Eastern  Hem- 
isphere is  aflame  with  war;  nations  have  been 
Invaded,  and  have  fallen;  men  have  given 
their  last  full  measure  of  devoticn  for  their 
country;  death,  destruction,  and  devastation 
may  be  foimd  on  every  hand;  men  and 
women,  and  little  children.,  who  are  non- 
combatants,  constantly  pray  that  the  war 
may  soon  end  and  that  their  coimtry  may 
be  saved.  Even  those  civilians  meet  a  simi- 
lar fate  with  those  who  are  actually  and  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  war.  The  war  lords 
continue  to  pursue  their  daily  task  of  war 
and  death.  The  curse  of  mastery,  the  un- 
alterable desire  of  acquisition,  and  the  un- 
thinkable purpose  of  satisfying  a  selfish  de- 
sire— all  of  these  elements,  spurred  on  by  the 
lash  of  the  fervent  desire  of  personal  domi- 
nation and  individual  dictation,  cause  this 
cruel  war  to  continue. 

We  witness  the  very  sad  plight  of  those 
nations  which  are  Involved  in  this  war;  their 
destiny  is  yet  unknown,  and  their  future  Is 
dark.  Indeed.  The  demands  which  may  be 
made  upon  the  people  of  those  nations  is  yet 
in  secret  contemplation.  What  the  tomor- 
row may  bring  to  <heir  untold  suffering  we 
cannot  tell.  Their  future  is  shrouded  In 
mystery. 

There  are  other  people  In  Europe  whose 
outstanding  bravery  stands  as  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  their  faith  in  their  country.  They 
are  yet  holding  fast.  Every  American  offers 
a  fervent  prayer  today  that  they  may  be 
victorious.  The  nightly  raids  of  bombing 
planes,  which  come  with  the  certainty  of  the 
darkness,  have  failed  to  deter  them  In  their 
defense  of  their  nation.  May  th^y  have  the 
courage  to  continue  to  resist  the  assault  of 
the  dictator  and  his  hordes.  The  fathers, 
mothers,  and  children  of  that  nation,  with  a 
morale  as  flrm  as  if  made  of  bands  of  steel, 
face   each   rising  stm   with   a  prayer   upon 
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their  lips  "that  the  war  wUl  soon  end  and 
that  their  country  may  be  saved."  What  a 
tragedy  to  behold.  Their  country— their  na- 
tive land — may  be  destroyed  or  taken.  Their 
homes  may  be  lost.  Their  very  lives  are  in 
the  balance.  They  face  the  untold  cruelty  of 
war  and  the  ravages  of  the  dictator  who  seeks 
to  dominate.  I  know  their  prayers  will  be 
answered.    Thus  we  view  the  present. 

Yes.  we  are  yet  at  peace.  No  one  can 
forecast  our  future.  I  am  constrained  to 
say,  in  this  exalted  presence,  that  the  lathers 
and  the  mothers — the  people  of  our  coun- 
try— express  the  deepest  sympathy  for  those 
nations.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  destructive 
forces  of  the  aggressor  nations  may  be  trans- 
formed Into  constructive  forces  for  good. 
Our  forefathers  and  mothers — the  pioneers 
in  our  Nation — would  that  the  savagery  of 
those  who  seek  to  conquer  or  destroy  other 
nations,  that  a  new  philosophy  of  life  may 
be  designed  throughout  the  world,  may  be 
quickly  changed  into  the  promotion  of  peace. 
The  creed  of  our  forebears,  many  of  whom 
sleep  the  eternal  night  which  will  carry  them 
into  the  light  of  the  new-born  day.  which 
was  inspired  by  the  goodness  of  their  souls, 
which  is  now  carved  in  matchless  script  upon 
that  tablet  which  endures  throughout  the 
endless  space  of  time,  speaks  to  us:  "Let  us 
have  peace." 

They  have  loved  liberty  and  freedom,  as 
we  have  known  it  in  oiur  Nation.  It  was 
theirs  to  enjoy  our  American  way  of  life. 
They  molded  the  thought  that  these  should 
be  perpetuated.  Throughout  their  lives  they 
developed  the  thought  that  "this  is  my  own. 
my  native  land" — and  they  thought  in  terms 
of  "the  United  States  of  America  first." 
Here  they  lived,  they  raised  and  educated 
their  children,  they  developed  our  splendid 
Institutions,  they  worshipped  their  God  as 
they  might  choose,  and  they  made  their  con- 
tribution to  otir  Nation.  They  knew  that 
the  path  which  leads  to  war  is  a  false  path 
to  liberty  and  freedom. 

As  these  pioneers  would  speak  to  us  today, 
in  the  face  of  a  world  crisis,  may  I  offer  as 
their  counsel  the  words  which  they  would 
doubtless  give — "Keep  our  country  at  peace, 
if  possible.  If  we  are  attacked,  then  we  will 
defend  our  native  land,  out  homes,  and  our 
institutions,  even  to  the  last  man." 

Then  comes  the  tomorrow.  No  one  can 
contemplate  what  it  wiU  bring.  As  a  united 
nation,  we  will  meet  it.  We  will  never  falter. 
We  wlU  devote  our  efforts  and  our  energies 
In  the  development  of  our  national  defense — 
each  doing  his  full  duty  for  his  coimtry — 
making  that  defense  so  sound  and  so  strong 
that  we  may  be  able  to  repel  any  attack  of 
any  foe.  Ours  is  not  a  thought  of  aggres- 
sion; ours  Is  not  a  policy  of  invading  any  for- 
eign country  or  of  sending  our  boys  upon  for- 
eign soil  to  fight  the  battles  of  another  na- 
tion; but  ours  is  a  policy  of  national  prepara- 
tion to  enable  us  to  defend  ourselves  in  case 
an  attack  is  made  upon  us.  The  present*war 
is  not  our  war.  We  had  no  part  in  its  mak- 
ing. Our  nation  did  not  participate  in  any 
overt  act  which  brought  about  this  war.  We 
have  been  engaged  in  the  development  of  the 
arts  and  trades  of  civU  life  within  our  own 
borders.  Those  who  live  here  and  who  have 
an  apparent  desire  to  rush  our  country  into 
this  awful  carnage  in  Europe  and  Asia  should 
be  reminded  by  the  great  mass  of  our  people, 
who  believe  that  we  should  think  of  the 
United  States  of  America  first,  and  that  we 
should  prepare  for  our  own  defense,  in  case  of 
attack,  and  meet  our  own  problems  at  home. 
These  are  sad  and  serious  days.  As  we  face 
these  livid  problems,  as  we  mutate  over  the 
future,  we  pause  to  pay  our  tribute  to  the 
dead.  All  those  who  have  gone  before  have 
made  their  worthy  contribution  to  our  Na- 
tion; those  venerable  men  and  women  who 
have  fought  for  our  country  and  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  ideals  sleep  while  the  war  con- 
tinues. They  inspire  us  in  our  earthly  work. 
We  revere  their  memory.  Our  universal  sad- 
ness is  expressed  at  this  hour  by  the  solemnity 


of  this  occasion,  and  as  we  shed  our  tears  and 
tenderly  place  our  fiowers  upon  each  sUent 
mound,  we  know — 

"So  stUl  they  sleep 
Beneath  yon  verdure  deep: 
On  hill,  in  vale,  by  brook  and  lonely  farms 
A  scattered  army  they 
Until  the  day 

The  bugles  of  the  angels  sound  alarm  I 
They  died  to  save 
And  but  their  grave 
Is  left  to  us  the  living,  we  who  bow. 
And  place  a  chaplet  on  each  sleeping  brow  I" 


Irrigation  in  Aritona 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 


Monday.  June  2,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  COL.  DALE  BUMSTEAD 


Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recobo  I  wish  to  include 
a  speech  made  by  Col.  Dale  Bumstead  at 
the  Agricultural  Department  auditorium 
on  the  afternoon  of  May  23  last  month. 
This  thought -provoking  address  was  ac- 
companied by  a  showing  of  a  colored  film 
picturing  the  great  dams  and  reservoirs 
on  the  Salt  River  system  in  Arizona,  trac- 
ing the  precious  water  which  Is  the  life- 
blood  of  our  State  from  the  deep  snows  In 
the  mountains  down  through  a  series  of 
Alpine  lakes,  below  which  it  turns  the 
wheels  in  numerous  hydroelectric  power 
plants,  and  on  down  through  canals  and 
headgates  out  upon  the  fertile  soil  of  the 
valley  in  which  I  live,  to  make  of  it  a  pro- 
ductive garden.  Our  great  vinejrards, 
citrus  groves,  cotton  fields,  and  truck 
farms  growing  lettuce,  cantaloups,  and 
the  like  are  all  described  and  pictured  so 
that  my  colleagues  may  know  to  what 
splendid  wealth-making  uses  their  appro- 
priations to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
have  been  put.  Col.  Dale  Bumstead  i< 
himself  a  dirt  farmer  in  this  wonderful 
valley,  and  he  is  also  a  businessman  who 
has  been  busy  helping  make  Arizona  what 
it  is  since  his  military  service  in  the  first 
World  War.  One  of  his  lectures  in  Wash- 
ington delivered  at  the  agricultural  audi- 
torium is  as  follows: 

THE  Lin  BLOOD  OF  TRI   DXSXST 

(By  Col.  Dale  Bumstead) 
In  crossing  the  Nation  by  surface  and  by 
air,  at  different  seasons,  and  under  widely 
varying  climatological  conditions,  we  have 
been  impressed  with  the  importance  of  your 
well-directed  efforts  toward  controlling,  stor- 
ing, and  Judiciously  distributing  water 

Especially  when  viewed  from  the  air  the 
losses  by  drought,  on  the  one  hand,  and  ero- 
sion, on  the  other,  appear  enormous.  One  la 
impressed  by  the  thin  coating  of  vegetation 
coverin;^  the  earth,  and  the  almost  total  lack 
of  any  desirable  growth  over  immense  areas. 
The  contrast  with  areas  where  irrigation 
agriculture  Is  practiced  is  impressive.  If  bio- 
logical laws  continue  to  operate,  and  there 
are  not  too  many  wars,  we  must  provide  food 
lor  a  rapidly  increasing  population. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Is  It  right  to  ask  the  Great  Father  for 
rain — and  when  He  sends  too  much  or  too 
little  say  meekly,  "It  is  thy  wiU"?  Or  is  it 
reasonable  to  assume  He  exnects  us  to  show 


life:  the  life  of  toll  and  effort:  of  labor  and 
strife;  to  preach  that  highest  form  of  success 
which  comes  not  to  man  who  desires  mere 
easy  peace  but  to  the   man  who   does  not 


driven  machine  does  better  the  work  of  a 
thousand  slaves.  Our  maidens  can  have  all 
the  light  they  desire,  for  Arizona  has  become 
the  most  highly  electrified  agricultural  sec- 
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"2.  From  the  point  of  view  of  strict  naval 
and  military  necessity,  we  shall  give  every 
possible  assistance  to  Britain  and  to  all  who. 


Republicans  and  Federal  Resenre  Board 
Favor  High  Interest — ^Democrats  and 


The  farmers  are  receiving  the  k)west 
rate  of  interest  that  the  farmers  of  thi« 


*J     W*      WAA^&AA    AAC»TV 


uiuituc  US  uiLu  as  11  uiuue   ui   Danos  ui  eteei, 

face  each  rising  sua   with  a  prayer   upon 


Yve  revere  ineir  memory.     «jur  umversai  saa- 
nees  is  expressed  at  this  hour  by  the  solemnity 


are  noi  too  many  wars,  we  mutt  proviae  looa 
iot  a  rapidly  increasing  popiilation. 
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Is  It  right  to  ask  the  Great  Father  for 
rain — and  when  He  sends  too  much  or  too 
Uttle  say  meekly.  "It  Is  thy  wUl"?  Or  Is  It 
reasonable  to  assume  He  expects  us  to  show 
Just  a  Uttle  common  sense  and  store  water 
for  the  dry  years,  and  to  so  control  It  as  to 
prevent  erosion  when  there  are  floods? 

One  is  never  Justified  in  becoming  recon- 
ciled to  disaster  until  he  has  done  all  In  his 
power  to  prevent  It.  And  even  then  he  should 
search  his  own  soil  and  question  his  own 
Judgment. 

In  these  United  States  Irrigation  agricul- 
ture is  the  sturdy  child  of  necessity,  and  was 
bom  In  our  Southwest. 

The  earliest  settlers  In  Arizona  found  In 
the  Salt  River  Valley  great  irrigation  canals, 
dug  with  stone  implements,  leading  from 
the  stream  beds  over  the  same  lands  that 
are  under  cultivation  today. 

There  were  ruins  of  cities  and  towns  that 
Indicated  a  prehistoric  population  nearly  or 
q\ilte  as  large  as  the  combined  Indian  and 
white  population  supported  on  the  same  land 
today. 

Ditches  and  buildings  showed  excellent  en- 
gineering ability. 

One  of  the  large  prehistoric  canals  passed 
through  the  date  garden  you  will  see  In  the 
ptcttire  In  digging  basins  in  which  to  plant 
palms  imported  from  Africa  and  Arabia,  the 
workmen  discovered  worn  stone  tools  used  by 
early   Indian  farmers. 

East  and  West  have  met  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Sun.  The  beauties  whose  aristocratic 
ancestors  graced  the  gardens  of  King  Solomon 
and  the  Pharaohs  are  happy  there — as  you 
shall  see:  and  our  women  who  visit  them  are 
probably  as  attractive  as  the  proud  daughters 
of  Egypt  and  Arabia  who  found  shade, 
ZK>urishment.  and  perhaps  romance,  In  those 
eastern   gardens. 

Our  prehistoric  farmers  cultivated  com, 
squashes,  melons,  cotton;  had  domesticated 
turkeys,  and  hunted  deer,  bison,  and  smaller 
animals  and  birds. 

Men  of  the  different  tribes  fought  for  the 
fnaaesslon  of  lands,  food,  end  women — ^Just 
as  men  do  today. 

There  is   reasonable   evidence  to  indicate 

.that  drought  may  have  driven  these  people 

northward  into  our  mountains — and  to  the 

south  into  Mexico,  where  are  Indians  with 

similar  features,  customs,  and  language. 

The  same  causes  that  reduced  the  marvel- 
ously  beautiful  cities  and  all  but  destroyed 
the  brilliant  civilization  of  the  East,  also 
brought  desolation  to  the  Valley  of  the  Sun. 

Drought,  alkali,  and  Insects — the  "Three 
Horsemen  of  Agriculture" — laid  low  the 
humble  works  of  our  Southwest — and  Baby- 
lon, ancient  Phoenix,  Nineveh,  and  Troy: 
the  glittering  palaces  of  a  truly  magnificent 

The  only  certain  protection  for  life  and 
property  in  such  lands  is  stored  water.  The 
first  Important  storage  dam  in  the  United 
States  was  buUt  by  the  United  States  Rec- 
lamation Service  for  a  group  of  farmers  or- 
ganized as  a  cooperative  under  the  name  of 
The  Salt  River  Valley  Water  Users  Associa- 
tion. 

This  dam  was  named  in  honor  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  that  blue-blooded  eastern  aristo- 
crat whose  great  courage  and  fine  spirit  made 
him  the  idol  of  the  West.  It  was  com- 
pleted and  dedicated  by  Roosevelt  March  18, 
1011.  That  was  yesterday.  Some  of  the 
original  signers  of  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion are  still  very  much  alive  and  at  work. 

This  first  large  reservoir  proved  Inadequate 
to  serve  all  of  the  lands;  and  others  have 
been  built,  one  below  the  other,  until  now 
there  are  foiir  large  reservoirs  on  the  Salt 
River,  one  on  the  Verdi  River,  and  several 
to  take  waters  from  other  areas.  For  the 
first  time  all  are  full — and  spilling  over. 

Not  very  long  ago  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
In  Chicago  and  made  an  important  address 
that  is  worthy  of  repetition.  Listen  to  his 
vords: 

"I  wish  to  preach  not  the  doctrine  of  igno- 
ble ease  but  the  doctrine  of  the  .strenuous 


life:  the  life  of  toil  and  effort:  of  labor  and 
strife:  to  preach  that  highest  form  of  success 
which  comes  not  to  man  who  desiree  mere 
easy  peace  but  to  the  man  who  does  not 
shrink  from  danger,  from  hardship,  or  from , 
bitter  toll,  and  who  out  of  these  wins  the 
splendid  ultimate  triumph. 

"A  life  of  ignoble  ease  Is  as  little  worthy 
of  a  nation  as  of  an  individual.  I  ask  only 
that  what  every  self-respecting  American 
demands  of  himself  shall  be  demanded  of  the 
American  Nation  as  a  whole. 

"We  of  this  generation  do  not  have  to  face 
a  task  such  as  that  cur  fathers  faced,  but  we 
have  our  tasks,  and  woe  to  us  if  we  fail  to 
perform  them." 

Unfortunately  it  Is  becoming  the  custom 
to  picture  the  march  of  our  sturdy  forebears 
across  the  continent — and  have  them  dis- 
appear forever  in  the  fogs  of  the  Pacific;  to 
preach  that  opportunity  ended  with  the  set- 
tlement of  the  West. 

We  hope  to  convince  you  that  there  Is  still 
opportimity  for  individual  and  cooperative 
effort  and  rich  rewards,  and  the  Joy  of  ac- 
complishment for  those  at  work  now  and  for 
others  certain  to  follow  through  the  ages. 

The  spirit  of  constructive  adventure  is  not 
dead  but  will  continue  at  increased  speed  and 
in  rapidly  growing  volume  as  long  as  men 
exist.    ■ 

Try  to  vicualize  our  desert  as  it  was  before 
the  dams  were  built.  Thirst  and  desolation 
everjrwhere.  A  few  hardy  human  beings  lived 
near  streams  and  about  water  holes.  When 
drought  came  they  were  driven  back  Into  the 
snow-clad  mountains  from  whence  comes 
the  water  that  formerly  crashed  In  great 
floods  to  the  sea;  now  caught  and  stored  in 
man-made  lakes  and  Judiciously  distributed, 
it  serves  mankind. 

We  shall  take  you  with  us  from  the  snows 
In  our  great  pine  forests  down  crystal-clear 
brooks  to  rivers  that  discharge  their  waters 
into  a  succession  of  lakes  that  nestle,  one 
below  the  other,  between  beautiful  moun- 
tains or  in  magnificent  awe-inspiring  can- 
yons, a  nearly  continuous  body  of  water  for 
more  than  60  miles. 

Then  we  shall  follow  down  natural  chan- 
nels to  the  diversion  dam  that  divides  the 
water  and  sends  it  through  canals  and  ditches 
over  all  the  fertile  valley.  Our  magic  carpet 
will  carry  you  where  you  can  see  the  results 
that  come  from  the  wise  use  of  controlled 
water — fields  and  gardens,  herds  and  fiocks, 
great  natural  factories  for  the  production 
of  food.  We  want  you  to  share  with  us  the 
pride  we  feel  in  an  accomplishment  to  which 
all  have  contributed  and  that  is  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all. 

All  life  depends  upon  vegetation.  All  vege- 
tation upon  sunshine,  water,  and  fertile  soil. 
There  hats  always  been  plenty  of  sunshine 
In-  the  Valley  of  the  Sun,  and  rich  land. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  great  reser- 
voirs are  full  and  overfiowing  and  there  is 
ample  supply  of  water. 

The  farmeis  in  Arizona  who  banded  them- 
selves together  to  fight  drought  have  asked 
me  to  show  you,  their  comrades  in  the  battle, 
this  evidence  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  dreams 
you  have  shared  with  them,  the  restilt  of 
Joint  effort. 

The  day  is  here.  Drought  has  lost  the 
battle  of  the  Valley  of  the  Svm.  Peace 
and  plenty  are  assured  for  those  who  live 
"in  the  palm  of  the  hand  of  God."  We  now 
have  sufficient  water  to  wash  mineral  salts 
down  l)elow  the  root  zones  and  away;  we 
are  improving  our  methods  of  insect  control. 
We  shall  not  go  the  way  of  the  East. 

If  the  world  is  ever  conquered  It  will,  we 
think,  be  by  insects — not  by  man.  And  let 
us  not  forget  those  children  of  water — ^power 
and  light.  The  same  water  that  nourishes 
our  plants,  and  that  is  essential  to  all  life, 
passes  first  through  turbines  to  produce  great 
quantities  of  electric  power. 

Millions  of  slaves  striiggled  for  years  to 
build  the  Pyramids,  and  It  Is  reported  that 
some  at  the  virgins  of  Biblical  times  forgot 
to  bring  oU  for  their  lamps.    One  electrically 


driven  machine  does  better  the  work  of  a 
thousand  slaves.  Our  maidens  can  have  all 
the  light  they  desire,  for  Arizona  has  become 
the  most  highly  electrified  agricultural  sec- 
tion of  the  world. 

With  increased  reserves  of  power  we  hope 
to  build  up  a  balanced  economy  by  increas- 
ing the  manufacture  of  those  things  man 
needs  or  desires. 

Surely,  given  all  these  resources,  we  shall 
quickly  build  larger  communities  of  free, 
happy  peoples,  with  time  to  cultivate  the 
arts  and  sciences  and  enjoy  a  richer  life. 

The  Star  of  Empire  moves  westward — there 
are  glorious  frq^itlers  ahead  of  and  above  us. 

You  have  Joined  with  us  in  our  crusade  for 
a  better,  richer  life.  You  have  been  march- 
ing with  us  in  the  faith  that  the  eternal  light 
will  continue  with  increasing  brilliance  to 
lead  us  to  a  better  world. 

Look  to  th?  stars. 
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A  Statement  of  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  2.  1941 


EDITORIAL    PROM    THE    DETROIT    FREE 
PRESS 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RrcoRD,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  by  John  S.  Knight,  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  which  was  pub- 
lished under  date  of  June  1,  1941: 

[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  June  1,  1941] 

A    STATEMENT    OF    POUCT 

In  a  searching  analysis  of  the  national- 
defense  program  last  Sunday,  we  asserted 
that  the  American  people  "are  not  looking 
for  a  dictator  In  this  country  but  we  have 
a  right  to  demand  leadership  in  critical 
times." 

This  statement  was  based  upon: 

1.  The  lack  of  an  understandable  foreign 
policy. 

2.  The  lack  of  management  at  Washington. 

3.  The  lack  of  national  unity. 

4.  The  lack  of  a  sound  method  of  financing 
our  war  emergency. 

Since  that  editorial  appeared  in  the  Free 
Press,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  spoken  to  the  Nation. 

In  this  memorable  address,  he  made  one 
thing  quite  clear.  He  told  us  in  the  most 
direct  language  that  we  are  embarked  upon 
an  undeclared  war  against  the  Axis  powers. 
Only  a  wilfully  stupid  or  pathetically  mis- 
guided person  could  construe  his  remarks  to 
mean  anything  else.  The  Free  Press  is  glad 
to  know  where  Mr.  Roosevelt  now  stands. 
His  previous  policy  of  "saving  England" 
while  trying  to  avoid  a  "shooting  war"  was  a 
type  of  unreallsm  which  we  never  were  quite 
able  to  comprehend. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  "half  a  war." 
To  those  of  our  readers  who  protested  when 
we  said  months  ago  that  our  program  of 
"cautious  Involvement"  would  eventually 
mean  naval  convoys,  encounters  at  sea,  and 
another  A.  E.  F..  we  need  now  but  quote  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  words: 

"1.  We  insist  upon  the  vital  importance  of 
keeping  Hitlerlsm  away  from  any  point  in  the 
world  which  could  be  used  as  a  base  of  at- 
tack against  the  Americas. 


"2.  From  the  point  of  view  of  strict  naval 
and  military  necessity,  we  shall  give  every 
possible  assistance  to  Britain  and  to  all  who, 
with  Britain,  are  resisting  Hitlerlsm  or  Its 
equivalent  with  force  of  arms. 

"3.  All  additional  measures  necessary  to 
deliver  the  goods  (to  Britain)  will  be  taken." 
Nothing  coiild  be  more  sweeping  than  that. 
President  Roosevelt  has  defined  our  foreign 
policy  in  words  of  unmistakable  meaning. 
His  hand  controls  the  ship  of  state.  He  alone 
is  the  master  of  our  destiny. 

The  free  press  has  opposed  every  step  lead- 
ing toward  involvement  in  a  war  which  was 
not  of  our  making.  We  have  seen  far  too 
much  of  Europe's  intrigue,  the  wars  that  have 
been  fought  to  preserve  its  sordid  commer- 
cialism disguised  by  noble  and  high-sounding 
slogans;  yes,  too  many  comrades  lying 
wounded  and  dying  on  the  battlefield,  not 
to  be  skeptical  of  the  motives  of  the  states- 
men in  high  places  who  make  these  wars. 

But  now  the  die  Is  cast.  We  are  in  this  war 
quite  as  though  oiir  Congress  has  made  a 
formal  declaration  of  hostilities. 
There  Is  no  turning  back. 
To  that  end,  the  Free  Press  pledges  its  com- 
plete support  to  President  Roosevelt  as  our 
Commander  in  Chief. 

We  shall  support  him.  not  in  the  mawkish 
sense  of  the  sloganeer  vho  mouths  mean- 
Inglessly.  "stand  by  the  President."  but  in 
the  upholding  of  our  best  American  Ideals  as 
reflected  in  complete  freedom  of  speech  and 
the  press. 

He  will  have  our  unlimited  support  in  any 
measures  designed  to  safeguard  this  Nation 
against  foreign  aggressors,  enemies  of  the  Re- 
public within  our  own  borders  and  all  other 
termites  who  would  destroy  the  priceless  lib- 
erties and  blessings  handed  down  to  us  by 
our  brave  and  sturdy  anceftors. 

But,  If  our  Republic  is  to  endure  as  such, 
there  must  always  be  room  for  freedom  of 
expression  and  constructive  criticism  designed 
to  focus  public  attention  upon  the  dangers 
which  confront  us  at  home. 

Prom  time  to  time,  the  Free  Press  proposes 
to  speak  quite  as  vigorously  about  the  short- 
comings In  our  national-defense  policies  as 
does  Lord  Beaverbrook  in  his  London  Daily 
Express. 

This  is  no  time  to  use  a  feather  duster  when 
a  club  may  be  needed. 

We  propose  to  have  much  to  say  about  the 
petty  Jealousies  and  Incompetencies  at  Wash- 
ington which  are  slowing  up  the  wheels  of 
production. 

We  propose  to  Inquire  from  time  to  time 
why  it  is  possible  for  men  in  key  defense  in- 
dustries to  demand  their  pound  of  flesh  and 
tie  up  vital  production  when  the  youth  of 
the  Nation  Is  preparing  to  face  death  at  121  a 
month. 

We  propose  to  keep  hammering  away  at 
misfits  like  Madam  Perkins  and  others  who 
have  shown  a  complete  incapacity  for  the 
Important  posts  they  occupy. 

We  propose  to  keep  talking  about  the 
necessity  for  sound  methods  of  financing  our 
war  effort,  methods  which  will  avoid  the  twin 
specters  of  inflation  and  insolvency. 

We  propose  to  continue  our  adherence  to 
the  true  principles  upon  which  this  Repub- 
lic was  founded  and  to  combat  with  all  our 
strength  every  attempt  to  substitute  for 
them  anything  that  smacks  of  fascism,  nazl- 
ism.  or  communism. 

An  alert.  Informed,  patriotic,  and  Intelli- 
gent press  is  essential  to  any  nation  which 
believes  that  democracy  must  not  be  sus- 
pended in  time  of  war;  that  we  caimot  dis- 
card our  priceless  liberties  in  a  period  of  na- 
tional emergency  and  hope  to  recapture  them 
once  it  is  ended. 

It  Is  In  this  spirit  of  adherence  to  our  finest 
traditions  and  with  every  realization  of  the 
enormity  of  the  task  before  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  pledge  you  the  loyal  support  of 
the  Free  Press. 

May  God  be  with  you. 

John  S.  Kniobt. 


Republicans  and  Federal  Reserre  Board 
Favor  High  Interest — Democrats  and 
the  United  States  Treasury  Faror  Low 
Interest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  2,  1941 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
extending  the  time  within  which  the 
powers  relating  to  the  stabilization  fund 
and  alteration  of  the  weight  of  the  dol- 
lar may  be  exercised  was  reported  to 
the  House  May  19,  1941.  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Meas- 
ures. It  is  Report  No.  592  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  first  session.  The  report  was 
made  by  Mr.  Cochran,  a  member  of  the 
committee.  Minority  views  against  the 
passage  of  the  bill  were  filed  by  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  committee  and 
printed  in  the  report.  In  fact,  the  mi- 
nority report  was  signed  by  every  Re- 
publican member  of  the  committee. 

On  page  7  of  the  minority  report,  the 
following  statement  appears: 

Forcing  Interest  rates  down  was  another 
consequence  of  raising  the  world  price  of  gold. 
As  observed  in  the  AprU  1941  Federal  Re- 
serve Bulletin:  'Since  1934  the  dominant  and 
basic  factor  tending  to  reduce  Interest  rates 
has  been  the  large  Infiow  of  gold."  In  Jime 
1933  the  average  rate  of  Interest  on  the  groes 
public  debt  was  a. 56  percent,  but  by  Decem- 
ber 1940  It  had  declined  to  2.56  percent.  In 
view  of  the  heavy  burden  placed  upon  the 
Treasury  to  finance  the  vast  increase  in  the 
public  debt,  can  it  be  said  that  the  Treasury 
closed  its  eyes  to  this  hidden  consequence  of 
devaluation?  Although  low  rates  of  interest 
saved  the  Treasury  millions,  abnormally  low 
returns  on  legitimate  business  Investments 
have  cost  the  general  public  bUlions  StUl 
worse,  this  policy  prolonged  the  depression, 
retarded  recovery,  and  thereby  has  slowed  up 
the  people's  efforts  to  rearm  America. 

When  the  bill  was  passed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  only  one  Democrat 
voted  against  it,  and  all  of  the  Republi- 
cans, excepting  fewer  than  one-half 
dozen  voted  against  it.  All  of  the  Demo- 
crats, save  and  except  the  one.  voted  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  I  am  not  criticis- 
ing the  Members  who  voted  against  the 
bill.  That  was  their  prerogative.  This 
matter  is  being  brought  out  to  show  a 
fundamental  difference  in  the  two  major 
political  parties  on  the  question  of 
interest. 

It  shows  conclusively  that  the  Repub- 
licans are  complaining  about  and  vote 
against  low  interest,  and  the  Democrats 
are  in  favor  of  and  vote  for  low  Interest. 

Before  this  administration  came  into 
power  one  who  purchased  a  $5,000  home 
on  20-year  terms,  and  paid  the  customary 
rate  of  interest,  paid  $1,600  more  than 
the  home  owner  who  now  purchases  a 
$5,000  home  and  pays  for  it  over  a  20- 
year  period  of  time.  This  does  not  In- 
clude several  hundred  dollars  now  saved 
through  second  mortgages,  renewals,  and 
other  devices.  ' 


.^v 


Ttie  farmers  are  receiving  the  lowest 
rate  of  interest  that  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  or  the  farmers  of  any  country, 
have  ever  received  in  the  history  of  the 
entire  world. 

I^w  Interest  rates  have  made  a  great 
contribution  toward  electrifying  one- 
third  of  the  farm  homes  in  America  dur- 
ing the  past  6  or  7  years. 

Numerous  other  Instances  could  be 
cited  which  prove  the  value  of  low  inter- 
est rates. 

The  people,  including  farmers,  work- 
ers, and  home  owners,  are  now  saving 
billions  of  dollars  a  year  through  the  low 
interest  policy  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, as  compared  with  administrations 
preceding  this  one. 

The  vote  I  refer  to  is  recorded  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  Tuesday,  May 
27.  1941.  There  were  222  yeas— for  low 
Interest  rates — and  138  nays — against 
low  interest  rates. 

This  report  of  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers, which  was  supported  by  the  Re- 
publican Members  In  the  House  by  their 
votes,  contend  that  low  interest  pro- 
longed the  depression  and  retarded  re- 
covery, as  well  as  slowed  the  people's 
efforts  to  rearm  America.  No  statement 
could  be  further  from  the  truth  than 
this  one.  It  has  neither  logic  nor  rea- 
son to  support  it. 

pons   MONST   Uf    AT  THI   TOT 

When  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  was  first  organized — 1932 — 
It  was  intended  to  bail  out  the  big  banks, 
insurance  companies,  and  railroads.  It 
did  not  have  the  power  to  help  the  people 
generally,  as  it  has  now.  It  was  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  advisers 
In  the  Republican  Party  that  the  coun- 
try could  be  made  prosperous  by  pouring 
money  in  at  the  top.  This  plan  failed. 
It  was  just  as  sensible  as  the  Republican 
plan  to  help  the  country  by  charging 
high  interest  rates. 

There  is  not  anything  that  will  help 
the  country  and  the  people  generally 
more  in  an  economic  way  than  low  in- 
terest, and  this  administration  is  to  be 
commended  for  giving  the  people  the 
low  interest  rates  that  have  been  given 
to  them  during  the  past  8  years. 


Organ  Pipe  Cactus  Monument  Should  Be 
Opened  to  Mining  as  Have  Others 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  AKIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRE8ENTATIVE3 


Monday,  June  2,  1941 


Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  further  attention  to  my  bill,  H.  R, 
►  2675,  to  permit  mining  within  the  Organ 
Pipe  Cactus  National  Monument  in  Ari- 
zona which  was  objected  to  a  while  ago. 
Let  me  mention  the  fact  that  this  bill 
In  Identical  form  has  already  passed  the 
Senate  by  unanimous  consent.  It  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Hayden,  of  Ari- 
zona, than  whom  there  Is  no  Member  of 
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APPl^XIRTY   TA   T»UTri    nr\'Kjr*TiT^c*t^Tr\%.r  A -r    -r-^-^^^-^^ 


"I  wish  to  preach  not  th«  doctrine  of  igno-  \   aome  of  the  virgins  of  Biblical  times  forgot   |   world  which  could  be  used  as  a  base  of  at- 
ble  ease  but  the  doctrine  of  the  .strenuous      to  bring  oil  for  their  lamps.    One  electrically       tack  against  the  Americas. 
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Congress  who  is  better  informed  or  more 
▼Itally  concerned  about  the  West.  I  say 
this  that  it  may  be  clear  to  all  that  no 
man  alive  knows  more  about  Arizona  and 
cares  more  about  Arizona  than  does  Sen- 
ator Haybkn.  and  he  thinks.  In  the  light 
of  all  circumstances,  this  is  a  good  bill. 

I  know  objection  has  been  made  to  the 
bill,  especially  by  an  organization  known 
as  the  National  Parks  Association,  for 
several  Congressmen  have  asked  me  re- 
garding the  merits  of  the  bUl.  statin? 
that  they  have  received  protests  from  this 
association.  The  secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciation called  upon  me  a  few  days  ago 
and  said  he  was  opposed  to  it.  Having 
never  seen  the  area,  he  did  not  know 
the  real  facts  concerning  it  and  seemed 
to  assiuie  that  Senator  Hayben  and  I 
were  callously  trying  to  commercialize  a 
great  natural  beauty  spot  in  such  a  way 
as  to  destroy  it.  Apparently  there  are 
nature  lovers  protesting  this  bill  who  are 
entirely  unfamiliar  with  such  areas  in 
our  Southwest  and  how  to  obtain  the 
maximum  benefits  without  the  loss  of 
anything. 

It  is  one  thing  to  demand  that  the 
primitive  conditions  which  we  are  try- 
ing to  preserve  in  national  parks,  monu- 
ments, wilderness  areas,  and  recreational 
grounds  be  not  commercialized,  profaned, 
or  destroyed,  and  I  am  for  exactly  that. 
It  is  another  thing,  however,  to  demand 
that  great  natural  wealth  be  locked  up 
over  400  square  miles  and  left  untouched, 
simply  that  certain  designated  regions 
may  tie  said  to  remain  in  its  primeval 
condition,  especially  when  it  is  entirely 
unnecessary  that  any  such  locking  up  be 
done.  Well  do  I  remember  about  3  years 
ago  when  it  was  proposed  to  tunnel  under 
a  national  park  in  Colorado  in  order  to 
carry  out  a  great  hydroelectric  power  and 
Irrigation  development.  These  same  na- 
ture lovers  protested,  declaring  it  would 
ruin  the  park.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
among  those  most  anxious 
bill  passed  were  all  Congrei 
Colorado  and  other  high  ol9( 
tional  and  State  Government 
who  have  the  highest  interest  of  that 
Mountain  State  at  heart  and  who  know 
a  lot  more  about  Colorado  and  care  more 
about  it  than  those  who  did  the  pro- 
testing. How  ridiculous  that  for  their 
small  subjective  gains  in  keeping  the  park 
thus  theoretically  untouched  they  should 
defeat,  or  attempt  to  defeat,  the  great 
actual  and  objective  gains  of  the  engi- 
neers who  could  utilize  our  natural  re- 
sources to  the  full  in  a  natural  manner. 

Gentlemen,  this  Organ  Pipe  Cactus 
Monument  is  in  Pima  County.  Ariz.,  in 
the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  State, 
and  lies  along  the  international  border 
touching  Mexico.  It  contains  400  square 
miles  of  area,  and  I  have  it  on  the  highest 
scientific  authority  that  a  portion  of  this 
area  is  mineralized.  A  copper  mine  has 
already  been  opened  up  at  Ajo,  which  is  in 
the  same  geological  region  as  the  monu- 
ment. The  Organ  Pipe  Monument  lies 
In  that  desert  region  between  Nc gales  and 
Yuma,  where  the  international  boundary 
line  takes  a  northwesterly  direction. 
This  is  the  territory  which  the  Spaniards 
called  El  Camino  del  Diablo,  which  means 
The  Highway  of  the  Devil.  Congress- 
man Cole  said  the  Spaniards  had  been 
over  this  ground  for  four  centuries,  which 


is  true,  in  a  way.  but  they  did  not  do  all 
the  necessary  prospecting.  Some  of  the 
greatest  explorers  of  New  Spain — such  as 
Juan  B.  Anza.  Padre  Kino,  and  Padre 
Garces — literally  took  their  lives  in  their 
hands  to  cross  this  country  several  times. 
History  records  that  several  hundred 
Mexicans  lost  their  lives  along  this  route 
in  1850,  when  they  were  attempting  to  go 
from  Sonora,  Mexico,  to  our  California  to 
hunt  for  gold.  The  American  prospector 
who  put  all  of  his  belongings  on  the  back 
of  a  burro  and  ventured  into  that  dan- 
gerous region  to  locate  hidden  mineral 
wealth  also  took  his  life  in  his  hands,  but 
such  has  always  been  the  way  mineral 
deposits  have  been  discovered  through- 
out the  Great  West.  Those  prospectors 
and  their  burros  have  done  no  more  hurt 
in  traversing  this  cactus-covered  region 
than  do  the  coyotes,  jackrab'oits,  and 
rattlesnakes  which  prowl,  hop,  and  crawl 
through  that  same  area. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  School  of  Mines 
at  the  University  of  Arizona  has  reason 
to  believe  that  at  least  a  fourth  of  this 
great  area  is  mineralized,  and  that 
there  is  a  fair  chance  of  finding  some- 
thing worth  while  there.  An  eastern 
Democratic  Congressman  said  to  me  a 
few  minutes  ago.  "I  do  not  like  the  looks 
of  this,  for  it  seems  to  me  too  much  like 
Teapot  Dome,  or  something.  Is  some  big 
mining  company  hoodwinking  you  into 
unlocking  a  treasure  chest  for  their  bene- 
fit?" I  assured  him  that  I  was  not  work- 
ing in  the  interest  of  "any  big  mining 
company,"  or  any  corporation,  to  try  to 
"steal"  something  from  Uncle  Sam  and 
the  American  people,  but  that  what  I  was 
attempting  to  do  had  been  suggested  by 
several  councils  of  small  mine  operators 
in  Arizona,  which  organisation  has  prob- 
ably 4.000  members  in  the  State  made  up 
of  prospectors  and  small  claim  holders. 

These  men  with  rugged  individualism 
are  trying  against  adverse  nature  and 
unsympathetic  man-made  laws  to  dis- 
cover wealth  in  the  earth  and  make  it 
available  for  human  use  That  is  the  type 
of  individual  that  I  have  in  mind,  and  for 
whom  I  am  working  in  sponsoring  this 
bill.  If  I  ever  get  the  bill  passed  these 
same  hardy  individualists  may  get  no 
more  out  of  their  efforts,  on  an  average, 
in  this  area  than  they  have  out  of  similar 
efforts  in  the  whole  mineralized  portion 
of  our  country  throughout  the  history  of 
American  mining.  No;  all  we  are  asking 
is  that  the  general  mining  laws  apply  to 
this  area,  with  the  exception  that  no 
ownership  of  land  or  title  to  the  surfacp 
shall  pass  to  any  individual  or  corpora- 
tion. If  mineral  should  be  found  it  must 
be  handled  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  lays  down. 

It  is  said  that  this  mea.sure  would  set  a 
precedent  which  would  be  dangerous.  I 
have  before  me  Public  Law  No.  750  of  the 
Seventy-fourth  Congress,  approved  June 
22,  1936,  which  opens  up  Glacier  Bay 
National  Monument  in  Alaska  in  exactly 
the  same  way  that  I  ask  to  have  the  Or- 
gan Pipe  Cactus  Monument  made  avail- 
able to  the  prospector  and  small  mining 
man.  An  objector  earlier  today  said  this 
idea  had  not  been  applied  anywhere  in 
the  continental  United  States,  but  I  hold 
in  my  hand  Public  Law  No.  49  of  the  Sev- 
enty-third Congress,  approved  June  13, 
1933,  in  which  this  same  legislation  was  I 


made  to  apply  to  the  Death  Valley  Na- 
tional Monument  in  California.  There- 
fore, we  have  examples  of  the  same  thing 
having  been  done  in  Alaska  and  in  the 
State  of  California. 

Let  me  again  assure  you.  gentlemen, 
that  I  am  far  more  interested  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  cactus  growth  of  my  State 
than  are  many  of  those  who  are  protest- 
ing against  this  bill.  I  want  to  do  two 
important  things — preserve  the  unique 
cactus  and  at  the  same  time  allow  oppor- 
tunity to  the  hardy  prospector  and  min- 
ing man  to  seek,  find,  and  bring  forth  the 
hidden  mineral  wealth  which  lies  beneath 
the  surface.  Properly  understood,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  measure.  I  ask  that  the  Sen- 
ate bill  (S.  260)  be  substituted  for  H.  R. 
2675  and  that  it  be  passed. 


Uncle  Sam's  Rubber  Fanner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  2,  1941 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  desire  to  in- 
clude the  following  interesting  article  on 
domestic  rubber  production.  It  gives  an 
excellent  review  of  the  research  work 
that  has  been  done  in  developing  the 
guayule  rubber  shrub  into  a  practical 
source  of  supply.^ 

Already  the  niajor  rubber  companies 
in  the  United  States  are  anticipating  a 
shortage  in  crude-rubber  inventories  for 
the  coming  year.  The  tremendous  costs 
Involved  in  the  production  of  synthetic 
rubber  on  a  large  scale  are  proving  to  be 
a  deterrent  in  the  rapid  expansion  of 
this  industry.  Time  is  an  essential  fac- 
tor, and  our  time  is  running  short. 

Guayule  presents  the  only  feasible 
answer  to  our  need  for  a  supply  of  rub- 
ber which  can  be  produced  within  the 
United  States.  We  shoUld  lose  no  time 
in  investigating  its  potentialities  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible. 

The  article  mentioned  above,  from  the 
June  issue  of  the  Country  Gentleman, 
follows : 

[Prom  the  Country  Gentleman  for  June  1941 J 
Uncle  Sam's  Rubber  Parmer 
(By  Prank  J.  Taylor) 
Three  decades  ago  this  year,  a  diminutive, 
pipe-puffing  botanist  and  authority  oi   desert 
plcnt  life.  Dr.  William  B.  McCallum,  left  the 
University    of  Arizona   campus   to  tackle    a 
job  for  a  big  rubber  company.    The  rubber 
concern  wanted  to  know  if  he  could  domesti- 
cate cjuayule,  pronounced  wy-yoo-lay,  a  wild 
desert  shrub  of  the  Mexico  and  Texas  plateau 
region  that  is  as  rich  In  rubber  as  the  tropi- 
cal Hevea  tree,  and  grow  It  on  plantations. 
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Ever  Blnce  1910.  Dr.  McCallum  has  been 
taming  and  growing  guayule  on  a  string  of 
150  farms,  stretching  from  Mexico  across 
Texas.  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  *nl  California 
to  the  northern  tip  of  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
With  over  10.000  acres  of  experimental  grow- 
iBg  behind  him.  the  wrinkled  little  botanist 
Is  today  this  country's  No  1  rubber  farmer. 

In  the  cool,  dry  warehouse  at  his  breeding 
nursery  near  Salinas.  Calif..  Dr.  McCallum 
has  accumiUated  hundreds  of  airtight,  50- 
gaUon  drums  of  choice  guayxile  seed,  which  is 
as  fine  as  grass  seed  and  keeps  Indefinitely. 
These  shiny  black  drums  consUtute  one  an- 
swer to  what  Americans,  who  use  over  half 
the  world's  rubber  In  their  tires,  could  do 
about  It  if  a  hostile  foreign  government  tried 
to  cut  this  country  off  from  its  present  rub- 
ber sources  In  the  East  Indies  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 

Acre  for  acre.  Dr.  McCallum's  domesti- 
cated guayule  now  yields  as  much  rubber  an- 
nually as  an  East  Indian  Hevea  rubber  plan- 
tation. Forty  thousand  farmers,  he  says,  each 
with  a  hundred  acres  of  semiarid  land  planted 
to  guayiUe.  could  make  the  United  States  In- 
dependent of  foreign  rubber  plantations 
within  4  years.  Dr  McCallum  Is  convinced 
that  the  farmers  could  grow  real  guayule  rub- 
ber cheaper  and  faster  than  chemists  could 
make  synthetic  rubber  In  chemical  plants 

The  struggle  of  the  patient  Canadian-bom 
botanist  to  domesticate  an  obstinate  mustang 
of  desert  plant  life  and  make  it  a  potential 
southwest  farm  crop  Is  &n  epic  of  plant  breed- 
ing. It  Is  a  story  that  IB  hard  to  extract  from 
Dr.  McCallum.  who.  In  ^pite  of  his  enthusiasm 
for  guayule,  has  a  Scotchman's  weakness  for 
understatement.  He  likes  to  puff  his  old  pipe 
and  think  a  long  time  before  he  answers  a 
question.    The  story,  lA  brief.  Is  this: 

Up  on  the  Mexican  tentral  plateau,  where 
Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  operated  3 
mills  to  extract  rubber  from  wild  guayule 
gathered  by  peons,  Dri  McCallum  found  no 
fewer  than  2,000  dlstlnc*  varieties  of  the  plant 
growing.  Nobody  hajd  grown  the  gray, 
stunted,  willowy  shrub!  under  cultivation  be- 
fore, and  he  soon  dlscf^vered  why.  Guayule 
seeds  sprouted  prollflcaiUy  under  hostile  nat- 
ural conditions  out  on  the  desert,  but  in  his 
seed  flats  and  garden  he  was  lucky  If  he  In- 
duced one  seed  In  60Ci  to  germinate.  That 
was  problem  No.  1. 

No.  a  was  the  varWty  of  guayule  types. 
Some  ran  as  high  as  ilO  percent  in  rubber, 
some  were  as  low  as  6.  Some  guayule  varie- 
ties thrived  up  where  It  was  almost  freezing, 
others  where  It  was  dry  and  hot.  Some  grew 
fast,  some  grew  slow.j  Undismayed  by  the 
reluctance  of  the  seed  to  germinate,  the 
botanist  set  to  work  crbsslng  the  varieties  to 
get  what  he  wanted:  A  fast-growing  plant, 
high  In  rubber  yield,  adapted  to  cooler  cli- 
mates farther  north. '  Dr.  McCallum  can 
la\igh  at  this  discouraging  phase  of  his  work 
now. 

"I  attempted  thouaaiids  of  crosses,"  he  told 
me.  "So  far  as  I  know^  not  a  single  one  was 
successful.  The  guayules  Just  wouldn't 
hybrldlze." 

After  that.  Dr.  McCaljlum  resorted  to  selec- 
tion. Whenever  he  found  a  flourishing  plant 
that  locked  like  a  good  rubber  producer,  he 
marked  it,  gathered  the  seed,  then  reduced 
the  plant  to  rubber  and  residue  in  a  labora- 
tory. The  rubber  In  a  guayule  plant  is  stored 
In  the  wood.  The  only  way  to  extract  It  Is 
to  shred  the  entire  bush,  roots  included,  then 
pulverize  It  In  a  rotating  drum  filled  with 
smooth  pebbles  and  waiter.  When  this  liquid 
Is  drained  off  into  vats,  the  wood  and  bark 
precipitates  to  the  botiom,  while  the  rubber, 
resembling  chopped  tip  rubber  bands.  Is 
skimmed  like  cream  from  the  top  of  tlie 
liquid.  J 

Every  time  Dr.  McCallum  found  a  plant 
with  unusually  high  rubber  yield,  he  planted 
the  seeds,  grew  another  generation,  selected 
again,  repeated  the  Ia1>oratory  process.  By 
experimenting  with  heat  and  chemical  treat- 


ments, he  Increased  the  germination  of  seeds 
imtll  now  95  percent  of  them  grow  In  sand 
tinder  nursery  conditions.  After  thousands 
of  laboratory  rubber  extractions,  coupled  with 
careful  growing  tests,  he  settled  on  four 
choice  strains  of  guayule  which  ran  consist- 
ently to  20  percent  rubber  content,  or  double 
the  yield  when  he  began. 

Though  he  had  successfully  tamed  the  wild 
guayule.  Dr.  McCallum's  troubles  as  a  rubber 
farmer  were  Just  beginning.  About  that 
time,  the  agrarian  Mexican  Government  be- 
gan confiscating  the  farms  owned  by  for- 
eigners The  rubber  company  officials  dis- 
covered that  though  they  oould  mill  wild 
guayule  without  interference,  their  holdings 
might  be  confiscated  If  they  grew  the  stuff  on 
plantaUons.  So  they  hustled  Dr  McCallum 
off  to  the  United  SUtes  to  esUblish  nurseries 
and  trial  plantings.  His  first  plantings,  nat- 
urally, were  in  southern  Arizona.  The  test 
near  Tucson  proved  a  complete  failure,  be- 
cause the  rubber  yield  was  low,  even  from 
his  carefully  selected  stock.  Puzzled,  Dr. 
McCallum  made  a  new  discovery.  Guayule 
plants  make  their  growth  during  the  wet 
winter  months,  hibernate,  and  store  up  rub- 
ber, which  they  exuact  from  the  atmosphere, 
during  the  dry  summer  season.  In  Arizona, 
the  rains  come  In  cloudbursts  during  the 
summer.  Lacking  the  alternate  droughts, 
the  plants  stored  little  rubber. 

Again  the  tireless  guayule  grower  packed 
up  his  equipment  and  nursery  stock  and 
moved.  This  time  Dr.  McCallum  took  no 
chances.  All  the  way  from  Texas,  where  va- 
ri'-ties  of  guajrule  grow  wild  In  the  semiarid 
western  plateau,  to  northern  California  he 
made  trial  plantings,  over  100  of  them  The 
largest  were  in  the  Salinas  Valley,  where  he 
established  his  laboratory  and  nursery,  and 
eventually  planted  8,000  acres  to  guayule, 
some  on  lands  leased  by  his  company,  the 
rest  grown  on  contract  by  enthusiastic  farm- 
ers eager  to  use  marginal  or  worn-out  lands. 
The  company  erected  a  half-mlUion-dollar 
mill  at  Salinas  to  extract  rubber  from  not 
only  Salinas  Valley  plantings  but  those  In 
the  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  and  Santa 
Maria  Valleys,  and  In  southern  California. 

Company  engineers  devised  an  ingenious 
machine  for  planting  seedlings  In  fields  at  the 
rate  of  14,000  a  day,  and  other  labor-saving 
equipment  for  cultivating,  harvesting,  and 
chopping  the  plants  in  the  field,  and  blowing 
the  shredded  guayule  into  trucks,  to  be 
dumped  at  the  maw  of  the  mill,  which  turned 
out  for  a  considerable  period  10,000  pounds 
of  rubber  daily  at  Salinas.  One  machine, 
resembling  a  vacuum  cleaner  on  wheels, 
sucked  seeds  mto  sacks  by  the  millions.  The 
hope  of  the  Industry  Is  this  efficient  ma- 
chinery, without  which  American  guayule 
growers  could  not  compete  against  30-cents- 
a-day  labor  on  East  Indian  and  Malayan  plan- 
tations. 

After  World  War  No.  1,  when  rubber  sky- 
rocketed to  over  a  dollar  a  pound,  it  looked 
as  though  Dr.  McCallum's  domesticated 
guajrules  had  brought  a  bonanza  crop  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas  marginal  landowners.  The 
bubble  burst  in  1932,  when  the  International 
rubber  cartel  collapsed  and  rubber  stocks 
stored  abroad  poured  Into  this  country  In  a 
tidal  flood.  Dollar  rubber  tumbled  In  price 
to  3-cent  rubber,  then  began  the  slow  climb 
back.  Unhappy  Dr.  McCallum  watched  dis- 
gusted farmers,  on  whose  lands  he  had  plant- 
ed guayule  on  a  50-50  share-crop  basis,  plow 
under  their  guayule  and  replant  to  barley 
or  wheat. 

"Leave  It  In,"  he  pleaded  with  them. 
"Every  year  your  acre  of  guayule  stores  up 
300  pounds  more  rubber.  Let  the  plants 
grow  and  the  rubber  will  be  there  when  the 
prices  come  back." 

Guasrule  is  a  peculiar  crop  for  farmers  to 
understand.  At  4  years  of  age,  a  good  stand 
of  guayule,  8.000  plants  to  the  acre,  will  have 
stored  1.200  pounds  of  raw  rubber.  At  8 
years,  the  harvest  Is  2.400  pounds,  at  10 
years,   3,000   pounds.     This   Is  exactly   the  ' 


annual  yield  of  a  good  plantation  of  Hevea 
rubber  trees  In  the  East  Indies.  The  p;ants 
thrive  up  to  40  years,  but  for  maximum  y'.eld 
per  acre  Dr,  McCallum  s  crews  harvest  them 
between  4  and  10  years,  completely  stripping 
the   fields   with  their   harvesting   machine*. 

A  few  Salinas  farmers  heeded  his  advke  to 
leave  the  guayule  In  the  ground.  Later, 
when  rubber  prices  climbed  to  around  20 
cents  and  the  company  reopened  the  factory 
to  process  its  own  cropa.  the  growers  came 
out  with  a  fair  return.  The  Salinas  factory 
opens  late  in  the  faU  for  an  annual  "cam- 
paign," Just  as  dOM  th«  near-by  beet-su^ar 
mill.  Last  winter's  3  months'  campaign  prac- 
ticaUy  wiped  out  both  the  share-crop  and 
the  company  plantings  ready  for  harvest. 
The  thousand  or  so  acres  remaining  in  gua- 
yule In  the  valley  are  in  company-owned 
plantings  of  Dr.  McCullum's  Improved 
varieties. 

He  thinks  these  wiU  be  kept  for  the  seed 
crop  m  case  the  guayule  acreage  has  to  be 
expanded  In  a  hurry.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  men  were  inspecting 
these  fields,  the  nursery,  the  laboratory,  and 
the  mill,  with  this  eventuality  in  mind, 
when  I  visited  the  valley  recently.  The 
United  States  Army  had  already  made  an 
Independent  survey  of  guayule  possibilities. 

If  the  country  ever  needs  rubber  in  a  hurry. 
Dr.  McCallum  and  Charles  Lee.  farm  man- 
ager for  the  company,  have  tested  a  growing 
program  for  delivering  it  8  months  from  seed. 
by  sowing  the  seed  like  grain  In  the  fields. 
After  It  iB  sown,  the  seed  is  covered  lightly 
with  sand  and  sprinkled  twice  a  day,  with 
overhead  sprinklers  or  water  wagons  which 
rtin  on  ramps.  This  is  done  twice  a  day  for 
the  first  fortnight,  then  gradually  tapered  off 
until,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  little 
plants  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves.  In 
8  months  they  are  10  Inches  high  and  yield 
350  pounds  of  rubber  per  acre. 

This  hurry-up  rubber  Is  expensive,  costing 
67  cents  per  poimd,  f .  o.  b.  Salinas,  where  it 
Is  processed.  Even  at  this  price.  It  is  less 
expensive  than  most  of  the  synthetic  rubbers, 

A   >CAXGINAL-UU>n>   ClOP 

Dr.  McCalltim  believes  that,  quite  aside 
from  national-defense  considerations,  a  sta- 
bilized rubber  price  of  30  cenU  or  more  per 
pound  will  see  the  guayule  crop  a  permanent 
agriculture  in  the  Southwest  where,  he  says. 
10,000.000  acres  of  marginal  land,  now  used 
only  for  grazing  or  speculative  grain  growing, 
are  suited  for  rubber  production.  Four  mil- 
lion acres  In  guayiile,  he  estimates,  would 
emancipate  the  coimtry's  automobile  users 
from  dependence  upon  foreign  plantations, 
In  which,  curiously  enotigh,  his  company  is 
heavily  Interested. 

Thirty-cent  rubber  would  mean  $90  worth 
of  rubber  per  acre  stored  up  annually  in  aver- 
age guayxile  plantings,  half  lor  the  farmer, 
the  rest  to  the  mill  for  supplying  the  nursery 
stock  and  harvesting  and  processing  the 
guayule.  Because  of  the  processing  problem. 
Dr.  McCalium  thinks  guayule  will  always 
be  a  crop  grown  on  contract,  like  sugar  beets. 
In  improved  varieties  now  undergoing  selec- 
tion, the  rubber  content  runs  up  to  25  per- 
cent. 

THK    GBOWEB'S  JOB 

The  grower's  work  Is  mainly  cultivating 
during  the  first  2  years  to  keep  the  weeds 
down.  After  that,  the  guayule  plants  fight 
for  themselves.  Irrigating  guayule  makes 
the  plants  grow  faster,  but  falls  to  Increase 
the  rubber  content.  Guayule  thrives  in  any 
well-drained  soil,  dislikes  clay,  does  as  well 
In  wornout  as  In  rich  soils. 

On  the  Irvine  Ranch,  near  Los  Angeles,  a 
guayule  crop  pumped  so  much  nitrogen  into 
the  soil  that  beans,  planted  after  the  guayule 
was  harvested,  yielded  three  times  a  normal 
crop. 

Twelve  yc«rB  ago  the  Italian  OoTemment, 
hearing  of  Dr.  McCallum's  success  In  taming 
guayule,  decided  that  the  shrub    was  the 
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answer  to  Italy'*  woeful  shortage  of  rubber 
sources.  Since  then,  he  has  made  six  trips 
to  Italy  to  oversee  experimental  plantings 
contracted  for  by  the  Italian  Government- 
owned  subsidiary  before  Italy  plunged  Into 
World  War  No.  2.  A  good  many  of  those 
drums  of  guayule  seed  stored  at  Salinas  by  Dr. 
llcCallum  were  originally  Intended  for  Mus- 
Bcllnl's  rubber  planters  in  Italy  and  north 
Africa  Now  the  canny  old  botanist  is  hang- 
ing onto  them,  because  they  may  be  needed 
for  democracy's  rubber  farms. 


Make  United  SUtes  Air  Power  Inyincible 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

or  WISCONSIN 

HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  26.  1941 


ARTICLES   FROM   THE   MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many 
occasions  on  the  floor  ol  the  House  and 
oflf  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives I  have  urged  that  this  country  make 
Itself  invincible  in  the  air.  We  know 
that  a  superior  air  force  means  victory 
for  one  country  as  against  another. 
Modern  warfare  is  greatly  different  from 
the  type  of  warfare  employed  in  the 
years  past.  The  use  of  bombers,  pursuit 
ships,  scouting  planes,  and  air  transports 
has  revolutionized  warfare.  Again  I 
plead  that  this  Congress  take  immediate 
steps  to  buiM  up  our  air  force  so  no  com- 
bination of  aggressors  would  dare  attack 
us.  I  call  to  your  at^^ention  the  f  oUpwing 
news  articles  which  discuss  problems  o^ 
air  warfare: 

IFrom   the  Milwaukee   Journal   of   May   23. 
19411 

an  rown  bscomcb  an  asmt 

However  the  battle  finally  goes  In  Crete, 
this  operation  marks  a  new  development  In 
warfare,  such  as  the  use  of  gunpowder,  the 
application  of  armor  to  ships,  the  Invention 
Of  the  land  tank. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  airplane  ceases 
to  be  the  adjunct  of  an  Invading  army.  Air 
power  is  the  army.  And  as  such  it  must 
sustain  the  whole  operation,  at  least  until 
such  time  as  Infantry  and  naval  units  can  get 
through.  The  men  rain  down  from  the  skies 
In  parachutes,  but  they  are  more  than  para- 
chutists They  are  infantry,  artillery,  supply 
c<vps.  medical  corps,  Intelligence  corps,  all 
In  one. 

It  Is  the  knell  of  the  older  t3rpe  of  warfare 
and  the  knell  of  any  nation  that  chooses  to 
go  on  slumbering  under  the  false  seciirity  of 
the  older  type.  The  Germans  may  or  may  not 
succeed  In  this  attempt,  but  they  have  de- 
monstrated the  power  of  an  aerial  army  to 
■all  over  a  fleet  and  over  land  forces  to 
•sUbllsh  Itself — not  as  a  group  of  spies  and 
saboteurs  but  as  a  fighting  force — In  enemy 
territory. 

Attack  now  has  a  new  prong.  To  the  his- 
toric army  and^navy  services  U  now  added  a 
new  service — the  air  striking  force.  It  is  as 
distinct  from  both  the  army  and  the  navy  as 
these  older  services  ars  distinct  from  each 
othw. 

This  did  not  come  la  a  day.  it  has  been 
knif  In  coming.   It  existed  first  in  the  dreams 


of  the  BUly  Mitchells:  of  two  or  three  young 
officers  In  France  who.  alas,  got  no  further  In 
the  brass-hat  circles  of  Paris  than  General 
Mitchell  got  In  this  country;  of  a  group  of 
young  German  officers  who  received  a  free 
hand  to  carry  out  their  Ideas. 

America  received  a  heavy  jolt  just  a  year 
ago  this  month  when  land  mechanization 
swept  infantry  from  the  fields.  How  we  awoke 
and  dug  in  to  accomplish  something  by  way 
of  catching  up.  Now  we  all  get  another  jolt 
as  air  mechanization  demonstrates  Its  power 
to  deal  with  situations  that  land  mechani- 
zation cannot  reach. 

America  might  have  foreseen  this  and  an- 
ticipated It  If  those  who  are  shaping  our 
defenses  had  had  some  Imagination  of  their 
own.  Apparently  they  have  very  little.  We 
are  still  thinking  of  the  airplane  as  an  aid  to 
the  Army  and  Navy;  of  semiautonomy,  per- 
haps, in  belated  recognition  of  what  the  new 
warfare  means.  We  are  not  thinking  yet  of 
air  power  as  an  army  in  itself. 

We  should  be  without  another  day's  delay. 
Due  to  our  particular  geographic  situation, 
air  power  as  an  army  can  be  of  more  use  to 
America  than  to  any  other  nation.  This  thing 
that  the  Germans  have  developed  Is  our  spear. 
If  we  only  claim  it. 

Take  tirst  our  bomber  situation.  We  are 
turning  out  bombers  and  assigning  them  to 
their  respective  services,  the  Array  and  the 
Navy,  mostly  the  Army.  The  process  is  one  of 
dispersal,  with  the  bombers  under  the  ulti- 
mate control  of  men  who  still  think  in  terms 
of  infantry  and  ships. 

What  we  ought  to  do,  without  delay.  Is  to 
create  this  new  and  distinct  service,  build  up 
an  organization  to  deal  with  technical  prob- 
lems just  as  the  Navy  has  a  free  hand  to  deal 
with  Its  own  technical  matters — In  short, 
create  a  great  air  striking  force  of  10,000 
bombers,  protection  fighters,  air  Army  per- 
sonnel. Intelligence  service,  everything  that 
Is  needed. 

We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  we  should  put 
all  airplanes  under  such  a  command.  The 
Army  should  have  Its  own  planes  and  the 
Navy  Its  planes.  We  are  talking  about  an 
aerial  striking  force  to  do  the  new  job  that 
has  to  be  done  in  warfare. 

America  is  spending  the  money  now  to  do 
this  job.  It  Is  creating  the  machines.  But 
If  It  makes  an  error  in  organization,  much 
effectiveness  will  be  lost. 

Are  we  to  spend  twenty  or  thirty  billions 
and  remain  always  just  about  a  year  behind? 
Let's  wake  up  and  get  ahead. 


[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  Blay  23. 
1941] 

ponrrs  a  ijesson  roa  united  states  in  clidek 
INVASION  or  cam 

San  Psrnando,  Calif. — Hawley  Bowlus.  who 
taught  the  Lindberghs  to  glide,  says  the  Ger- 
man gilder  Invasion  of  Crete  should  be  a 
warning  for  the  United  States  to  prepare  for 
possible  use  of  the  same  means  of  transport- 
ing troops. 

Bowlus,  glider  pilot,  designer,  and  manu- 
facturer, has  designed  a  glider  large  enough 
to  carry  8  men.  He  estimated  that  a  motor- 
less  craft  to  transport  at  least  25  soldiers 
could  be  built  easily  at  a  cost  of  not  more 
than  one-fourth  that  of  an  airplane  of  similar 
capacity  without  Its  engine. 

A  large  bombing  plane,  he  added,  could  tow 
at  least  three  such  gliders  at  175  miles  an 
hour. 

Bowlus  theorized  that  the  attack  on  Crete 
Is  a  dress  rehearsal  for  a  similar  attempt  on 
England.  He  has  had  recent  word  from  Ger- 
many, he  said,  that  factories  there  are  turn- 
ing out  as  many  as  500  eight-place  gliders  a 
month,  and  that  glider  pilots  are  being 
trained  In  the  open  country  of  Rumania. 

"There  are  two  elements  which  make  a 
glider  Invasion  dangerous."  he  explained. 
"The  silence  of  their  operation  and  the  fact 
that  a  glider  train  could  have  one  or  two  ships 


assigned  as  carriers  for  guns,  ammunition, 
and  other  material. 

"It  would  be  possible  for  a  bomber  to  take 
up  a  train  of  eight  gliders  over  Prance  and 
for  them  to  cut  loose  at  a  high  altitude  and 
cross  the  channel  on  their  own,  absolutely 
silent  and  virtually  undetectable  except  by 
visual  sighting." 

Bowlus  said  he  is  Informed  that  Germany 
has  100.000  qualified  glider  pilots,  while  only 
about  500  are  registered  In  the  United  States. 
A  gilder  pilot  can  be  trained  In  5  or  6  hours. 


Strikes  and  the  Defense  Effort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 


Thursday.  May  29.  1941 


AR-nCLE   PROM   THE    AMERICAN    LEGION 
WEEKLY 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Legion  Weekly  in  the  current 
issue  has  written  its  thoughts  on  a  highly 
controversial  issue  of  the  present  time 
and  I  take  the  liberty  of  including  the  ar- 
ticle under  my  extension  of  remarks: 

[Prom  the  American  Legion  magazine  J 

STRIKES    AND    THE    DEFENSE    EFFOBT 

The  appointment  by  the  President  of  an 
11 -man  National  Defense  Mediation  Board. 
with  representatives  of  industry,  labor,  and 
the  general  public  among  its  members  Is  a 
realistic  approach  to  a  problem  that  has  been 
threatening  to  blitzkrieg  our  national-de- 
fense production  effort. 

The  American  Legion,  composed  as  it  la 
of  every  element  of  American  life,  has  a 
tremendous  interest  In  seeing  that  justice  18 
done  to  both  employer  and  employee,  while 
the  sorely  needed  planes,  guns,  and  materiel 
needed  in  our  national-defense  effort  are 
produced  as  fast  as  Is  humanly  p>ossible. 

We  want  no  stoppage  In  this  national-de- 
fense work.  We  want  no  strikes  against  the 
national  defense.  The  right  to  strike  shoxild 
not  be  abrogated,  but  the  need  to  strike 
should  be  eliminated.  There  is  no  need  for 
organizational  or  jurisdictional  strikes  now. 
Labor  should  not  tolerate  them  at  this  time. 

The  real  labor  leaders  of  our  own  country 
have  stated  In  no  uncertain  terms  that  the 
Communist,  the  radical,  the  salrateur,  and 
the  destructlonists  have  no  place  In  the 
ranks  of  established,  organized,  honorable 
labor;  and  thank  God  such  leaders  are  In  the 
majority.  A  determined  public  opinion 
should  back  them  in  tearing  from  the  breast 
of  labor  this  poisonous  adder. 

There  are  two  principles  In  connection 
with  our  expanding  national  defense  that 
should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind.  First,  the 
object  of  our  rearmament  program  Is  not  to 
make  a  few  millionaires  or  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  labor  unions.  The  object  of  the  program 
Is  to  make  certain  that  no  matter  how  the 
situation  abroad  develops  we  shall  be  able 
to  protect  our  shores  and  overseas  posses- 
sions, maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine  In  all 
Its  vigor,  keep  the  Integrity  and  Identity  of 
the  United  States  as  a  great  Nation  and  In- 
sure to  ourselves  and  our  children  a  degree 
of  well-being  consistent  with  our  resource* 
and  our  position  as  a  world  power. 

Second.  Industrial  management  and  labor 
leaders  must  keep  clearly  in  mind  that  na- 
tional security  is  the  commanding  considers- 
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tlon  of  this  historic  hoiir,  that  every  stoppage 
of  defense  effort  mena;es  that  security,  and 
that  therefore  management  and  labor  owe 
It  to  the  people  of  the!  United  States  to  ex- 
haust every  means  toward  a  settlement  of 
disputes  before  a  plant  Is  shut  down.  For 
more  than  a  generatl(|)n  the  United  States 
Government  has  had  machinery  for  conciliat- 
ing differences  betweeta  Industry  and  the 
workers  and  the  new  defense  mediation  board 
broadens  the  base  of  mat  procedure.  If  in 
spite  of  all  this,  a  smke  closes  down  an 
essential    plant,   publltf   opinion,    rallied   by 


what  Wocdrow  Wilson 
publicity"  of  the  facts 
swiftly  and  drastically 
persons  responsible. 
Labor  remembers  ho4  in  1917-18  the  cost 


of  living  was  always  a 


used  to  call  "pitiless 

of  the  case,  will  deal 

with  the  person  or 


jump  ahead  of  wage 


Increases,  and  working  ^en  know  that  In  the 
present  national-defense  effort  their  demands 
must  square  with  the  facts  of  the  situation  If 
they  are  to  be  successfiil.  There  will  be  very 
little  profiteering  In  oui'  expanding  national- 
defense  effort.  If  the  laws  and  regulations  In 
effect  are  administered  without  fear  or  favor. 
As  for  the  Individual  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Micawber's  famous  reflection  on 
the  interrelation  of  haippiness  and  Income- 
outgo  sounds  like  gooc|i  sense:  "Annual  In- 
come. £20;  annual  expeE|dlture,  £19  6s.;  result, 
happiness.  Annual  Inc^jme,  £20;  annual  ex- 
penditure, £20  68.;  result,  misery." 

i    


Charles  Bateman  lunberlake 


EXTENSION  Of  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  LEWIS 

OF  COLOBADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIV£S 


Monday.  June  2,  1941 


ARTICLES  FROM  THE 
AND       THE 
STAR 


NEW  YORK  TIMES 
EVENING 


WASHINGTON 


Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statements 
from  the  New  York  Tidies  and  the  Wash- 
ington Star  with  reference  to  the  late 
Charles  B.  Timberlake,  formerly  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  I  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Colorado: 
I  From  the  New  York  Tlitnes  of  June  1,  1941] 

TiMBERLAKZ    DEAO;     EX-CoNGBESSBIAN RXPRX- 

SENTED  Second  Colorado  District,  191S-33; 
Urged  Equitable  Freight  Rates — Sought 
Tariff  on  Sugar — Wai^d  Levies  on  Phil- 
ippine Imports  to  EIycoubage  the  Bxzt 
Industbt  in  State 

Sterling,  Colo.,  May  31. — Charles  Bateman 
Tlmherlake.  Representatijve  from  Colorado  for 
18  years,  died  today  at  th^  age  of  86. 

Mr.  Timberlake  was  bclm  on  an  Ohio  farm. 
of  Scotch-English  ancestry,  attended  Earl- 
ham  College  at  Rlchmonn,  Ind..  and  came  to 
Colorado,  where  he  hom';steaded  and  taught 
school. 

A  farmer  and  stockman  himself,  Mr.  Tim- 
berlake championed  such  Interests  during  his 
years  in  Congress.  He  fdught  Incessantly  for 
eqiUtable  freight  rates  fbr  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region.  Although  pe  was  reelected  at 
each  congressional  electl<|)n,  his  age  prompted 
him  to  retire  from  the  Bouse  of  Representa- 
tives In  1933. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  h^  third  wife,  whom 
he  married  in  1930. 


Mr.  Timberlake.  a  Republican,  represented 
the  Second  Colorado  Congressional  District  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  1915  to 
1933. 

One  erf  his  main  objectives,  which  he  was 
never  able  to  completely  carry  out,  was  the 
levying  of  a  high  tariff  and  restrictions  on 
the  Import  of  sugar  from  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. Mr.  Timberlake  believed  that  such 
a  step  would  greatly  encourage  the  sugar- 
beet  Industry  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  area. 

Mi.  Timberlake,  after  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Republican  Party,  took  an  active  In- 
terest In  local  politics  and  served  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Phillips  Coimty  from 
1889  to  1895.  From  1895  to  1897  he  acted 
as  county  clerk. 

In  1897  he  was  elected  recorder  of  the 
United  States  Land  Office  at  Sterling.  Colo., 
a  position  In  which  he  served  until  Novem- 
ber 1914,  when  he  was  elected  Representative. 

Mr.  Timberlake.  upon  his  retirement  from 
Congress,  returned  to  his  home  at  Sterling, 
where  he  served  as  vice  president  and  director 
of  the  Logan  County  National  Bank.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Masons,  Knights  of 
Pythias,  Elks,  and  Odd  Fellows. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May 
31.  1941] 

C.  B.  TniBERLAKX  Dns;  Coloraoan,  66.  Held 
House  Seat  18  Years — Legislator,  Retired 
IN  1933,  Championed  Equalitt  for  Agri- 

CULTURK 

Sterling,  Colo.,  May  31. — Charles  B.  Tim- 
berlake, 86,  who  represented  the  Second  Colo- 
rado District  In  Congress  for  18  years,  died 
today.  A  Republican,  Mr.  Timberlake  retired 
from  the  House  In  1933. 

As  a  legislator,  Mr.  Timberlake  concerned 
himself  chiefly  as  a  champion  of  the  farmer. 

A  farmer  and  stockman  himself,  he  be- 
lieved In  the  equality  of  the  farmer  with  the 
manufacturer.  He  once  characterized  the 
deflation  In  farm  and  livestock  prices  after 
the  World  War  as  "the  greatest  crime  the  Na- 
tion ever  experienced." 

While  primarily  concerned  about  his  own 
district  and  State,  he  devoted  himself  to  a 
study  of  agricultural  conditions  throughout 
the  United  States  and  exemplified  his  con- 
scientiousness by  canvassing  his  district  to 
sound  out  his  constituency  on  pending  legis- 
lation. 

sought  sugar -import  quotas 

With  equal  fervor,  Mr.  Timberlake  studied 
the  needs  of  the  stock-raising  and  mining 
Interests  of  Colorado.  His  was  one  of  the  first 
proposals  to  limit  the  Imports  of  sugar  from 
the  Philippine  Islands,  put  forth  In  the  be- 
lief that  only  through  such  a  restriction 
would  the  domestic  sugar  Industry  of  the 
United  States,  centering  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region,  be  able  to  sxirvlve  and  fioiirlsh. 

Bom  to  Cltoton  County,  Ohio,  September 
25,  1854.  Mr.  Timberlake  was  of  Scotch- 
English  ancestry.  His  parents.  Alfred  and 
Phoebe  Timberlake,  embraced  the  Quaker 
faith,  and  he  also  became  a  member  of  that 
church.  From  the  farm  he  went  to  Earlham 
College  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  for  his  higher  edu- 
cation. Later  he  moved  to  Colorado,  where 
he  engaged  In  teaching.  At  33  he  home- 
steaded  land  to  northern  Colorado,  subse- 
quently moving  to  eastern  Colorado  to  engage 
to  farming  and  stock  raising. 

He  served  as  county  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Phillips  County,  chosen  county 
clerk,  and  as  recorder  In  the  United  States 
Land  Office  here.  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
to  1915.  Theretifter.  he  was  reelected  at  each 
congressional  election. 

Mr.  Timberlake  married  twice.  His  first 
wife  was  Marguerite  E.  Pall,  of  Thorn  town, 
Ind.,  whom  he  married  in  1882  and  by  whom 
he  had  two  children.  His  second  wife  was 
M.  Catherine  Ballard,  at  Washington.  Rep- 
resentative Timberlake  made  his  home  here, 
where  he  was  vice  president  and  director  of 
th»  Logan  CkNinty  National  Bank.    Be  was 


a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  Knights 
ot  Pythias.  Elks,  and  Odd  Fellows. 

Of  massive  frame  and  strong  features,  Mr. 
Timberlake  commanded  attenUon  on  the  In- 
frequent occasions  when  he  spoke  In  the 
House. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  He  voted  for  the  McNary- 
Haugen  farm  relief  bill  and  afterward,  ever 
open  to  suggestion,  readily  admitted  that 
some  other  form  of  relief  legislation  would 
perhaps  meet  the  farm  problem  more 
squarely. 


UBemployneBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRLSENTATIVE3 


Monday,  June  2.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  GABRIEL  LtHTOY,  HEAD. 
AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  DEPART- 
MENT. SOUTH  DAKOTA  STATE  COLLEGE. 
BROOKINGS,  S.  DAK. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  by 
the  House,  I  offer  for  the  Record,  the 
very  thoughtful  observations  of  Prof. 
Gabriel  Lundy.  head  of  the  Agricultural 
Economics  Department,  South  Dakota 
State  College,  on  the  subject  of  imem- 
ployment. 

I  would  call  special  attention  to  these 
striking  sentences  in  Mr.  Lundy's  letter: 

The  contemplated  reorganization  of  all  the 
different  Industries  would  call  for  representa- 
tives of  the  tovestors.  labor,  and  the  con- 
suming public  or  Government  on  the  gen- 
eral management  body  which  would  be  for- 
mulating policies.  This  can  all  be  done  by 
democratic  methods.  If  we  cannot  beat  Hit- 
ler at  the  job  of  providing  employment  for 
everybody,  our  talk  of  defending  democracy 
Is  not  go  tog  to  mean  much  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  unsuccessful  job  seekers  and  poverty- 
stricken  farmers. 

If  we  continue  simply  to  rely  on  a  publlc- 
buUdlng  program,  granu  to  destitute  farm- 
ers and  W.  P.  A.  Jobs  for  the  idle  city  work- 
ers, all  financed  out  of  taxes,  our  Nation  will 
remain  on  crutches,  economically  speaking. 

The  letter  follows: 

South  Dakota  State  Collcck  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 

Brookings.  S.  Dak..  May  17.  1941. 
Hon.  Francis  Ca.se. 

House  0/  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Drab  Mr.  Case  : 

•  •  •  •  • 

Industrial  unemployment  Is  the  big  prob- 
lem and  challenge  facing  our  democracy. 
This  is  more  senous  than  the  European  war. 
We  have  never  failed  to  defend  ourselves  suc- 
cessfully when  attacked  to  war.  but  have 
quite  consistently  suffered  defeat  In  our 
piecemeal,  sporadic,  and  half-hearted  at- 
tempts to  solve  industrial  unemployment. 
As  of  December  1940,  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  estimated  the  unemployed 
at  eight  and  one-fourth  million.  Further- 
more, during  the  past  decade  Industry  has 
failed  to  absorb  the  surplus  population  from 
the  farms,  with  the  result  that  we  have  pos- 
sibly 6.000.000  more  people  than  desirable 
eking  out  a  subsistence  on  farms,    Eenct,  a 


to 
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large  percentage  of  our  population  Is  Ill-fed, 
lU-housed.  poorly  nouriabed.  unbealUiy.  and 
Ignorant. 

The  maximum  per  capita  food  consump- 
ttcn  Is  limited  physiologically.  Improve* 
ments  in  technology  enable  a  declining  per- 
centage of  our  population  to  produce  all 
necessary  food  and  farm-produced  fiber. 
With  a  higher  birth  rate  on  the  farm  than 
In  the  cities,  there  should  be  a  resumption 
of  large  migration  from  farm  to  factory.  But 
first,  industry  must  be  ready  to  increase  em- 
plojrment. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  industrial 
products  is  limited  only  by  production  and 
economic  buying  power.  Idle  workers  reduce 
both  purchasing  power  and  salable  products. 
The  expansion  in  industrial  employment 
would  create  both  Increased  demand  for 
commodities  and  an  enlarged  supply  of  in- 
dustrial products.  The  demand  for  farm 
products  would  also  be  Increased,  and  a  shift 
of  surplus  farm  population  into  industry 
would  increase  the  per  capita  Income  of  the 
remaining  farmers  actually  needed  on  the 
farms.  Thus  the  standard  of  living  of  all 
oould  be  increased. 

One  handicap  now  Is  that  each  firm,  group, 
er  Industry  is  locking  at  the  problem  from 
the  restricted  viewpoint  of  narrow,  tempo- 
rary self-interest.  They  are  not  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  formulating  and 
following  a  long-time  plan  for  the  enrich- 
ment and  strengthening  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion. Possibly  some  of  our  laws  actually 
hinder  the  development  of  this  more  effec- 
tive and  efficient  use  of  all  our  material  and 
human  resources. 

Government  encotiragement  and  assistance 
Is  needed  for  Industrial  expansion  of  the 
magnitude  here  contemplated.  Probably 
each  entire  industry,  such  as  the  iron  and 
steel  Industry,  for  example,  would  have  to 
be  organized  on  such  a  basis  that  all  the  sep- 
arate plants  and  companies  would  cooperate 
as  a  unit  In  assuming  responsibility  for  the 
expansion  and  stabilization  of  employment 
In  the  Industry.  Gradually,  and- In  unison, 
all  Industries  could  be  similarly  expanded  as 
long  as  there  were  idle  employable  workers. 
If  workers  receive  fair  wages  the  market,  or 
the  demand  for  commodities,  will  expand  step 
by  step  with  the  Increase  in  employment.  By 
the  use  of  statistics  of  production  and  de- 
mand, it  will  be  possible  to  adjvist  the  ex- 
panding output  to  fit  the  expanding  and 
expansible  demand.  Agriculture  is  now  In 
a  sense  trying  to  do  this  through  the  A.  A.  A. 
A  fair  balance  with  respect  to  population, 
production,  and  prices  would  have  to  be 
maintained  between  agrictilture  and  industry. 
Furthermore,  extreme  concentration  of 
wealth  would  have  to  be  prevented  in  order 
to  give  the  mass  of  consumers  sufficient  pur- 
chasing power  to  buy  the  enlarged  output  of 
goods. 

The  contemplated  reorganization  of  all  the 
different  Industries  would  call  for  represent- 
atives of  the  investors,  labor,  and  the  con- 
suming pvbllc  or  government  on  the  general 
management  body  which  would  be  formu- 
lating policies.  This  can  all  be  done  by  dem- 
ocratic methods.  If  we  cannot  beat  Hitler 
at  the  job  of  providing  employment  for 
everybiody.  our  tolk  of  defending  democracy 
Is  not  going  to  mean  much  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  unsuccessful  Job  seekers  and  poverty- 
•trlcken  farmers. 

Kv«n  if  the  Nation  Is  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  Involvement  in  the  current  foreign 
wars,  our  economic  problems  will  be  made 
more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  we  have  failed 
to  solve  our  unemployment  problem.  This 
la  a  drain  on  our  national  resources  and  an 
Indictment  of  our  vaunted  Industrial  leader- 
ahlp.  By  solving  our  emplojmient  problems 
we  would  greatly  simplify  our  problem  of 
financing  the  defense  program,  because  with 
full  employment  our  national  Income  and 
tax-payinjt  abUlty  would  be  greatly  increased. 
If  w»  continue  simply  to  rely  on  a  public- 
building  program,  grants  to  destitute  farm- 


ers, and  W.  P.  A.  Jobs  for  the  idle  city  work- 
ers, all  financed  out  of  taxes,  otir  Nation 
will  remain  on  crutches,  economically  speak- 
ing. 

"Rie  post-war  depression  and  unemploy- 
ment problem,  whether  we  succeed  in  stay- 
ing out  of  the  war  or  not,  obviously  will  be 
serious  when  defense  workers  are  laid  off 
and  soldiers  are  demobilized,  unless  the  Na- 
tion by  that  time  has  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  expanding  productive  peacetime  employ- 
ment. 

For  these  reasons  the  most  Important 
problem  facing  our  Nation,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
that  of  providing  productive  employment  for 
all  employable  workers  In  order  that  we  may 
raise  our  standard  of  living  and  promote 
genuine  democracy. 

Because  I  know  you  are  sincerely  Inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  our  great,  and  poten- 
tially much  greater.  Nation,  I  pass  these  sug- 
gestions on  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gabriel  Lundt, 
Head,  Agricultural  Economics  Department. 
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Monday,  June  2,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  BRIG.  GEN.  FRANK  T.  HINE3 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Prank  T.  Hines,  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  at  the  Arlington 
Memorial  Amphitheater,  May  30, 1941 : 

Chairman  Yaden,  gold-star  mothers,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  we 
meet  again  at  Arlington— our  national  memo- 
rial shrine  to  courage,  patriotism,  and 
sacrifice. 

Here  He  before  us  the  mortal  remains  of 
those  men  and  women  who  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  their  country  while  in 
the  armed  services.  In  contemplation  of 
their  great  devotion,  we  necessarily  must  re- 
flect upon  our  history — upon  the  progress 
we  have  made  in  the  century  and  a  half  since 
the  founding  fathers,  armed  with  their  mus- 
kets, sallied  forth  bravely  In  defense  of  cer- 
tain high  Ideals. 

Quite  recently,  I  stood  before  the  beautiful 
monument,  erected  In  the  city  of  Indian- 
apolis, as  a  tribute  in  marble  in  honor  of 
Indiana  World  War  veterans.  Over  the 
entrance  door  of  the  memorial  were  these 
words:  "To  vindicate  the  principles  of  peace 
and  Justice  in  the  world." 

As  I  stood  before  the  memorial,  I  reflected 
upon  the  reasons  why  those  men,  in  whose 
memory  that  marble  edifice  had  been  erected, 
had  their  names  listed  there.  They  had 
Joined  up  to  protect  their  country.  I  thought. 
"Had  their  service  been  effective?"  I  con- 
sidered, because  today  we  find  ourselves  again 
In  a  troubled  world,  where  the  cadence  of  the 
feet  of  marching  men  Is  heard,  again  going 
forth  to  vindicate  the  principles  of  peace  and 
Justice. 

Those  Indiana  boys,  I  thought,  fought  for 
the  freedoms  which  are  America's — ^freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  press,  freedom  of  con- 
science, and  freedom  of  religion.  They 
fought,  in  oth^r  words,  for  the  true  principles  , 


upon  which  this  democracy  of  America  has 
been  erected. 

We.  In  America,  believe  that  all  men  and 
women  should  be  free.  They  should  be  free 
to  live  their  own  lives  In  their  own  way.  We 
only  require  that  they,  as  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, must  have  full  respect  for  constituted 
authority. 

We  believe  In  majority  rule,  and  the  great 
majority  believes  In  the  Golden  Rule. 

All  of  the  men  and  women  whose  bodies 
lie  here  In  these  hallowed  graves  in  Arling- 
ton— from  Revolutionary  War  battlefields, 
from  the  War  of  1812.  from  the  Mexican  War, 
the  Indian  Wars,  from  the  fields  of  valor, 
both  North  and  South  in  the  Civil  War,  from 
the  Spanish  American  War.  and  In  so  much 
greater  numbers  from  the  World  War — all,  all 
fought  for  these  aemocratic  freedoms  of 
America. 

Are  our  freedoms  again  challenged?  Time 
alone  will  tell. 

America  is  Inhabited  only  by  free  men  and 
free  women.  No  challenge  to  our  freedom. 
If  it  be  a  challenge  of  force,  will  remain  un- 
answered. 

It  Is  difficult  for  us,  as  citizens  of  this  free 
America,  to  picture  always  to  ourselves  from 
the  headlines  In  the  newspapers  or  the  an- 
nouncements on  the  radio.  Just  what  is  going 
on  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  so  distressed 
by  warfare.  We  cannot  always  translate 
these  announcements  into  terms  of  the  de- 
privation of  rights  of  Individual  men.  We 
learn  of  bombed  cities,  ships  sunk,  and  many 
battles  In  widely  scattered  places  In  Europe, 
In  Africa,  and  Asia. 

What  we  cannot  see  in  our  mind's  eye  are 
the  dispossessed  families,  the  homeless  chil- 
dren, the  orphaned  children  who  may  never 
know  their  parents'  names — whole  popula- 
tions dislocated;  people  whose  farmsteads  may 
have  come  down  to  them  through  direct  legal 
process  for  hundreds  of  years — lost  overnight, 
and  never  to  be  regained.  If  the  rule  of  aggres- 
sors persists. 

Yet,  in  their  years  of  peace,  these  people 
wished  for,  hoped  and  prayed — Just  as  we  do 
today — that  they  could  live  in  peace,  unself- 
ishly, neighborly,  and  in  secure  possession  of 
those  things  which  they  had  won  by  their  own 
labors. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  such  a  situa- 
tion could  be  brought  about  on  the  soil  of 
America. 

All  right-thinking  men  and  women  hope 
fervently  that  this  could  not  be.  They  also 
hope  that  it  is  possible  for  the  people  of 
other  nations  to  have  peace  and  contentment 
again,  and  that  they  may  overcome  those 
forces  of  greed,  prejudice,  and  selfishness  that 
have  led  men  and  nations  away  from  the 
roads  of  peace. 

Because  Americans  are  honest,  unselfish, 
neighborly,  clean,  and  free — it  does  not  mean 
that  with  these  attributes  of  righteousness 
they  can  live  in  peace,  unless  all  are  prepared 
to  defend  it.  Our  fathers  looked  to  God  for 
their  direction;  there  are  some  today  who 
look  to  every  other  place  but  God.  While 
we  still  print  "In  God  we  trust"  on  our 
money,  many  carry  this  idea  around  only  in 
their  pockets  and  should  be  reminded  of  this 
trust  from  day  to  day.  Unless  we  are  willing 
to  practice  these  Ideals,  to  unite  for  them, 
to  prepare  to  defend  them  there  Is  real  danger 
that  we  will  lose  them. 

For  more  than  150  years  our  Nation  and 
its  people  have  labored  and  prospered  under 
the  principles  of  the  founders  of  our  country. 
We  remember  the  sacrifices  made  by  George 
Washington  and  the  principles  that  he  be- 
lieved in.  We  recall  that  our  people  believed 
In  his  integrity  and  followed  his  leadership. 
We  have  studied  the  aims  and  the  work  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  who  preserved  our  Nation 
during  the  great  struggle  for  national  unity. 
Our  Nation  has  sent  forth  sons  in  the  de- 
fense of  these  same  principles  when  they 
were  challenged  abroad  during  the  great  con- 
flict of  the  first  World  War.  They  have  made 
many  sacrifices  so  that  our  citizens  may  Ut* 
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In  peace  and  prosperity,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing these  efforts,  our  people  are  again  con- 
fronted with  a  test  of  their  patriotism  and 
of  their  national  unity. 

At  no  time  in  our  history  has  the  need  for 
m  sotmd  American  citizenship  been  so  great 
•s  it  Is  today.  At  no  time  before  has  it  been 
more  essential  that  our  people  stand  squarely 
imlted  confronting  the  common  danger, 
which  is  now  bringing  about  death  and  de- 
struction in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Thousands  of  years  ago  China  built  a  waU, 
and  her  people  behind  it  felt  safe  and  se- 
cure. Although  the  Wall  stood,  her  enemies 
were  able  to  enter  the  gates,  because  of 
disloyalty  on  the  part  of  gatekeepers.  France, 
following  World  War  No.  1  built  a  strong  de- 
fense, the  Maginot  line,  but  that  also  proved 
to  be  a  vain  reliance.  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
that  she  fell  through  lack  of  courage  of  her 
soldiers.  It  seems  probable  that  intrigue 
from  within  and  me-chanlzed  might  from 
without  were  what  caused  Prance  to  fall 
She  was  xmprepared  and  not  united. 

We  are  committed  In  our  form  of  govern- 
ment to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a  majority 
of  our  people.  While  we  may  m  honest  de- 
bate have  differences  of  opinion,  when  the 
decision  is  reached  by  the  majority,  America 
united,  responds  and  follows  our  national 
leadership.  A  majority  has  already  decided 
that  It  is  necessary  to  have  an  adequate  de- 
fense, and  America,  therefore,  should  and 
must  stand  strongly  behind  our  President,  in 
a  policy  of  national  defense  so  well  coordi- 
nated as  to  be  impregnable.  We  must  do 
more  by  giving  expected  aid  to  those  democ- 
racies still  fighting  tt)t  those  principles  in 
which  we  believe. 

So  it  is  essential  that  we  bring  about  that 
type  of  strong  natioinal  unity  that  spells 
close  teamwork  between  Government,  indus- 
try, and  our  people. 

It  is  natural  that  some  should  differ  on 
methods  of  achieving  the  desired  result,  but 
we  should  not  have  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  desirability  of  getting  the  result  we 
have  already  decided  upon. 

There  can  be  no  co:Tipromise  with  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  We  either  believe  in  the 
principles  upon  which  our  Government  is 
founded,  or  we  do  not  believe  in  them.  If  we 
do  believe  in  those  principles,  we  should 
stand  up  for  them  and  be  prepared  to  fight 
for  them,  if  need  be. 

What  is  best  for  our  Nation  should  be  up- 
permost in  our  thoughts.  We  should  sacri- 
fice those  things  which  would  hamper  the 
desire  of  the  majority.  When  community 
Interest  requires  unit<;d  action  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Ideals  of  our  Nation,  any  con- 
flicting desires  must  be  put  aside. 

In  the  services  here  at  Arlington  and 
throughout  our  Nation  at  many  other  simUar 
shrines  we  are  paying  homage  to  those  men 
who  did  this  very  thing  In  time  of  national 
danger — men  who  responded  when  the  Nation 
called,  regardless  of  what  It  meant  to  them 
individually,  who  gave  service  to  the  Nation 
and  those  Ideals  for  which  It  stands. 

The  real  issue  at  this  time  is  simple.  All  of 
us — the  whole  130,000,000  of  us — are  con- 
fronted squarely  with  a  great  emergency,  a 
historic  crisis.  Our  President  and  the  Con- 
gress have  indicated  how  great  this  emer- 
gency is  by  word  and  by  action.  This  is  no 
time  for  minorities  to  argue  as  to  whether 
the  emergency  exists  or  Is  great  enough.  This 
Is  no  time  to  waste  precious  minutes  and 
hours  in  debating  procedures.  We  have  se- 
lected our  leaders  to  make  our  decision.  It 
is  for  us  to  support  them  and  do  all  in  our 
power  to  play  our  part  nobly  and  well. 

In  other  words,  we  must  have  teamwork 
for  national  security,  for  a  stronger  and  bet- 
ter American  citizenship,  so  that  we  may  have 
a  chance  to  aid  In  reestablishing  peace 
throughout  the  world  and  in  maintaining 
peace  in  America. 

Let  our  trust  be  in  God,  our  loyalty  to  our 
country,  and  our  faith  In  our  fellow  men. 


The  Meaninf  of  Crete 
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HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  soxrrH  dakota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 


Monday,  June  2,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMEa 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  31,  1941: 
[From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  31,  1941J 

THX    MEANING    OF   CRXTE 

All  the  lessons  of  the  amazing  German  vic- 
tory in  Crete  will  not  be  known  until  more 
details  have  been  revealed  and  the  whole  story 
has  been  pieced  together;  but  it  is  possible  to 
draw  one  or  two  lessons  of  the  first  impor- 
tance from  what  is  already  known.  It  Is  the 
most  dramatic  and  clear-cut  victory  ever 
scored  for  air  power.  By  aU  traditional  stand- 
ards the  British  appeared  to  have  every  ad- 
vantage. Crete  Is  an  island  some  60  mUes 
from  the  nearest  mainland;  the  British  were 
in  possession;  they  had  an  army  there,  with 
defended  positions,  artUlery,  tanks,  and  other 
heavy  equipment;  and  they  commanded  the 
seas.  They  even  had  a  small  air  force  already 
based  there.  The  Germans  had  no  equivalent 
naval  force;  they  did  not  have  the  tanks  and 
other  celebrated  land  materiel  of  their  previ- 
ous blitzkriegs.  By  air  power  alone  they 
landed,  equipped,  and  supplied  on  the  island 
forces  more  powerful  than  those  they  op- 
posed. Thoiigh  the  British  were  able  to  pre- 
vent sea  landings  on  any  important  scale, 
they  did  so  only  at  so  heavy  a  cost  to  their 
fleet  that  they  recognized  long-continued  de- 
fense of  the  island  by  sea  to  be  hopeless. 
Crete  had  been  made  untenable. 

The  German  victory  at  Crete  gives  no 
grounds  for  supposing  that  Britain  itself 
could  be  invaded  In  the  same  way.  It  is  pro- 
tected by  a  huge  army,  by  heavy  mechanized 
equipment,  and  above  all  by  the  Royal  Air 
Force,  with  the  best  pursuit  planes  in  the 
world.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  British  in 
Crete  was  that  they  did  not  have  stiffident 
planes  and  airfields  there  to  hold  it;  they 
were  unable  to  get  sufficient  pursuit  planes 
to  the  island,  and,  unlike  the  Germans,  they 
had  no  mass  aviation  transports.  But  what 
the  conquest  of  Crete  does  make  clear  beyond 
all  doubt  is  that  the  British  Navy  Is  a  far 
less  Important  defense  of  England  from  In- 
TBslon,  and  the  R.  A.  F.  relatively  a  far  more 
important  one,  than  traditional  military 
opinion  even  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  was 
willing  to  concede. 

In  that  period  we  have  seen  not  only  the 
startling  demonstration  in  Crete.  We  have 
seen  the  newest  and  most  powerful  battle- 
ship in  the  world,  which  a  few  days  before 
had  proved  her  power  by  sinking  the  largest 
ship  In  the  British  Navy,  herself  sought  out 
and  found  by  planes  and  made  a  helpless 
cripple  by  aeritd  torpedoes,  so  that  the  task 
of  finishing  her  off  by  fleet  shelling  became 
almost  perfunctory.  The  British  Navy  will 
be  effective  in  protecting  Britain  from  in- 
vasion only  to  the  extent  that  it  can  itself 
be  protected  by  a  canopy  of  at  least  local  air 
superiority.  Without  this  local  air  superior- 
ity, we  are  now  forced  to  recognize  that  the 
British  Navy  alone  could  not  defend  Britain 
today  even  If  It  were  many  times  as  large  as 
It  Is. 


But  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  all 
thte  are  by  no  means  wholly  pessimistic, 
either  for  Britain  or  ourselves.  Though  It 
requires  years  to  reverse  an  unfavorable  naval 
balance,  the  rt?versal  of  an  air  balance  is  • 
far  shorter  task,  particularly  for  a  country 
like  ourselves  with  the  greatest  mass  produc- 
tion industry  in  the  world.  A  mass  long- 
range  bomber  program  becomes  more  Impera- 
tive for  us  than  ever,  both  for  our  own  -ag- 
gressive defense"  and  for  that  ald-to-Britaln 
program  which  can  help  to  make  secure  what 
is  now  the  first  line  of  that  defense. 


Federal  Tax  on  Motor  Foe! 
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HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOmSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  2.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  THE  LOUISIANA  FARM 
BUREAU  FEDERAnON.  INC. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record  I 
Include  the  following  letter: 

Louisiana  Faxm  Bukeau 

FBOEaATioN,  Inc.. 
University.  La..  May  26,  1941. 
Hon.  Hale  Bocos, 

Member  of  Conffresa, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Ma.  BocGs :  As  secretary  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Farm  Bureau  Federation,  I  have  been 
keeping  up  with  the  situation  with  reference 
to  further  increases  in  the  Federal  taxes.  It 
Is  the  opinion  of  my  organization  that  such 
new  taxes  as  may  be  imposed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  national-defense 
program  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  not 
to  destroy  our  system  of  private  enterprUe 
upon  which  the  well-being  of  this  Nation 
so  greatly  depends  In  our  present  emergency. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  persons  should 
be  allowed  to  make  excessive  profits  nor 
should  taxes  be  levied  for  purely  punitive 
purposes.  Our  organization,  composed  of 
farmers,  does  not  believe  that  the  existing 
Federal  tax  of  1',^  cents  pei  gallon  should 
be  increased.  The  highway  users  of  this 
country  are  slready  paying  their  full  and 
proportionate  share  of  all  general  taxes.  In 
addition  to  that,  they  are  contrlbtiting.  In 
roimd  figures,  about  »2. 000 ,000. 000  a  year  In 
special  highway  taxes  of  various  kinds.  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local.  This  sum  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  14  percent  of  the  total  reve- 
nues accruing  to  all  the  units  of  govern-- 
ment  In  the  United  States.  Roughly  speak- 
ing. State  and  local  taxes  on  highway  trans- 
portation amoimt  to  •1,500,000.000,  while  the 
Federal  Government  is  collecting  about 
$500,000,000  a  year  from  this  source. 

State  tares  Imposed  on  gasoline  now  aver- 
age 4.4  cents  per  gallon  (here  in  Louisiana 
the  tax  is  7  cents  per  gallon).  The  existing 
Federal  levy  of  1^  cents  per  gallon  brings 
the  total  to  5.9  cents  (in  Louisiana,  8>/^  cents 
per  gallon).  Adding  another  cent  per  gallon 
for  Federal  purposes  would  bring  the  average 
total  to  6.9  cents  per  gallon  (in  Louisiana 
9'/^  cents).  At  the  present  retail  price  of 
gasoline  this  would  represent  a  sales  tax  of 
more  than  60  percent  (in  Louisiana  70 
percent). 
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So  far  as  agriculture  la  concerned,  motor 
tranfipcrtation  under  modern  conditions  is 
not  a  luxury  but  an  absolute  necessity.  More 
than  1.000.000  trucks,  or  about  one-fourth  of 
tbe  country's  total,  are  owned  and  operated 
tj  farmers.  A  recent  survey  discloses  the  fact 
that  with  the  abandonment  of  many  branch 
lines  of  railroads  that  are  no  longer  profitable 
there  are  about  48,000  communities  through- 
out the  United  States  that  are  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  highway  transportation. 

The  farmer  must  have  his  mctor-vehlcle 
facilities,  and  he  does  not  f|el  that  his  use 
of  the  highwajrs  is  a  proper  and  adequate 
measure  by  which  to  determine  his  contribu- 
tion toward  the  cost  of  national  defense. 

Some  idea  of  the  Importance  of  the  motor 
vehicle  to  the  American  farmer  may  be  gained 
from  the  records  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agrlculttire,  which  show  that 
approximately  27  percent  of  the  butter,  39 
percent  of  the  eggs,  85  percent  of  the  poul- 
try. 40  percent  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables, 
62  percent  of  the  cattle,  61  percent  of  tbe 
calves,  68  percent  of  the  hogs,  29  percent  of 
tbe  sheep  and  lamba.  and  50  percent  of  the 
mtUes  and  horses  are  now  moved  from  farm 
to  market  by  truck 

When  the  revenues  derived  from  gasoline 
taxes  are  expended  In  Improving  and  main- 
taining the  highways,  there  can  be  no  legiti- 
mate criticism.  However,  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  much  of  the  gasoline  purchased 
by  farmers  la  used  for  plowing,  harrowing, 
threshing,  filling  silos,  pumping  water,  oper- 
ating spraying  machinery,  sawing  wood, 
grinding  feed,  and  for  other  purposes  that 
do  not  Involve  any  use  of  the  highways. 
Many  States  properly  refund  tax  to  farmers 
on  gaaollne  used  In  such  ways  as  have  been 
enumerated.  Other  States  do  not  make  these 
^  refunds.  So  far  as  the  Federal  tax  on  gaso- 
line Is  concerned,  no  refunds  whatsoever  are 
made.  To  increase  the  Federal  gasoline  tax 
would,  therefore,  result  in  Increasing  the 
farmer's  cost  of  production. 

The  cost  of  transportation  constitutes  the 
biggest  single  service  that  agriculture  has 
to  pay.  The  imposition  of  an  additional  Fed- 
eral tax  of  1  cent  per  gallon  on  gasoline 
would  make  present  excessive  transportation 
costs  on  faun  commodities  Just  that  much 
higher.  This  would  be  true  of  the  more  than 
1,000,000  trucks  operated  by  farmers  them- 
selves. It  would  likewise  be  true  of  common 
and  contract  carrier  trucks  that  transport 
the  products  of  the  farm,  and  which  haul 
supplies  consumed  on  the  farm. 

I  wish  to  further  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Louisiana  has  more  than  $103,- 
000,000  in  outstanding  highway  bonds  and  Is 
dependent  principally  upon  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  State  gasoline  tax  to  pay  off 
these  bonds  as  they  mature.  Should  the  Fed- 
eral tax  on  gasoline  be  Increased  and  con- 
sumption curtailed,  which  Is  the  result  that 
la  predicted  by  some  economists,  our  State 
would  suffer  embarrassment  of  not  being  able 
to  meet  her  road  bonds  as  they  mature. 

Tbe  legislatures  In  half  of  the  States  feel 
that  the  intrusion  of  the  Federal  Government 
Into  a  sphere  of  taxation  developed  by  the 
States  to  provide  funds  for  road  Improvement 
.may  be  serious  as  to  Its  effect  on  State 
finances,  and  have  memorialized  Congress  to 
withdraw  from  the  field  of  motor-fuel  tax- 
ation. 

I  realize  that  you  are  extremely  busy  at  the 
present  time  with  very  Important  matters,  but 
feel  that  It  Is  my  duty  to  call  your  attention 
to  facts  that  I  think  are  very  pertinent  with 
reference  to  further  Increasing  the  Federal  tax 
on  motor  fuel. 

Hoping    that    the    Information    contained 
bereln  will  be  of  benefit  to  you,  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Milton  C.  Taintoi. 
Secretary.  Louisiana  Farm 

Bureau  Federation, 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WICHITA   (KANS.) 
BEACON 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Beacon  of 
May  28: 

[From  the  Wichita  (Kana.)  Beacon  of  Biay 
28,  1941] 

THX   SPEECH   OF   THI   Pa£Sn>ENT 

To  those  who  were  looking  for  a  declaration 
of  war  the  speech  of  the  President  was  dis- 
appointing. But  to  those  who  were  looking 
for  a  cold  and  logical  review  of  past  events, 
a  lucid  analysis  of  this  country's  present 
situation  In  world  affairs  and  a  forthright 
declare  tlon  of  the  United  States  policy  In 
regard  to  the  war  the  speech  was  fully 
satisfying. 

The  declaration  of  an  unlimited  national 
emergency  was  the  one  step  forward,  the  final 
act  of  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  Chief 
Executive,  that  the  President  has  been  urged 
to  take  to  Insure  the  complete  cooperation  of 
all  elements  of  our  national  life.  From  Tues- 
day night  forward  the  eradication  of  Hltler- 
Ism  becomes  the  chief  objective  of  thla 
Government  and  this  Nation. 

The  President  made  clear  to  Germany  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  the  action  this  coun- 
try will  take  to  resist  Nazi  aggression  and 
where  that  action  will  be  taken.  It  will  be 
taken  anywhere  on  the  high  seas  where  the 
traditional  freedom  of  the  seas  is  threatened. 
That  Is  a  direct  answer  to  Admiral  Raeder's 
recent  warning  against  convoying.  No  na- 
tion— Germany  or  any  other — shall  drive  the 
United  States  troxn  the  seas. 

The  President  made  clear  that  prompt  ac- 
tion would  be  taken  against  any  threat  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  he  extended  the 
defense  limits  of  that  hemisphere  to  the 
Canary  Islands,  the  Azores,  and  even  to  Dakar. 
In  view  of  the  President's  analysis  of  our  de- 
fense area,  a  clash  with  Hitler  Is  almost  cer- 
tain If  and  when  he  breaks  out  of  Europe 
Into  West  Africa. 

Our  aid  to  Britain  will  be  continued  and 
Increased.  And  more  Important,  the  naval 
forces,  and  If  necessary  the  military  forces,  at 
this  country  will  be  used  to  Insure  the  de- 
livery of  this  aid.  The  President  declared 
American  warships  are  already  patroling  the 
Atlantic  and  that  they  will  continue  to  do 
everything  necessary  to  insure  the  delivery  of 
material  to  the  British.  Convoying  will  not 
be  employed  because  changed  conditions  make 
the  convoying  system  obsolete  but  the  newer 
and,  we  presiune,  the  more  efficient  methods 
of  ocean  delivery  will  have  the  cooperation 
of  the  United  States  Navy. 

In  the  domestic  field  the  President  made  it 
clear,  even  beyond  his  declaration  of  national 
emergency  which  gives  him  unlimited  power 
over  production,  that  there  must  be  no  selfish 
interests  Interfering  with  the  Industrial  de- 
fense efforts.  Capital  must  cooperate,  must 
not  take  excessive  profits,  but,  more  impor- 
tant, labor  must  abide  by  the  mediation  ef- 
forts and  decisions  of  the  governmental 
officials  and  boards  set  up  for  their  protection. 


The  President  made  It  plain  that  stoppage  of 
work  win  not  be  tolerated. 

His  respects  were  also  paid  to  that  small 
group,  some  of  them  sincere  persons,  who 
still  harbor  the  lUuslon  that  Hitler  Is  the 
kind  of  a  person  that  self-respeclng  men  and 
women  can  deal  with.  From  the  stand  taken 
by  President  Roosevelt  Tuesday  night  this 
country  can  no  more  negotiate  with  the 
Nazi  dictator  than  can  the  Churchill  gov- 
ernment In  England.  In  America,  as  well  as 
In  England,  It  must  be  "Quislings"  who  will 
barter  with  Hitler  in  the  extreme  event  he  Is 
victorious  In  his  drean>  of  world  power. 

The  position  of  this  country  has  now  been 
made  plain,  not  only  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  but  to  the  entire  world.  Without  a 
declaration  of  war  this  country  Is  dedicated 
to  the  task  of  defeating  Hitler  In  any  and 
every  way  that  defeat  can  be  accomplished. 
If  that  be  war,  then  Hitler  must  make  the 
most  of  It. 

The  President  Is  to  be  congratulated  on  one 
of  the  greatest  addresses  of  his  administra- 
tion, great  In  Its  clarity  and  logic,  great  in 
Its  appeal  to  the  American  people,  great  in  Its 
Insistence  on  the  rights  of  this  Nation,  no 
matter  where  they  may  rest. 
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LETTERS  TO   THE  PRESIDENT   AND  HON. 
JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS,  OF  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letters: 

De  Peri,  Wis.,  May  23,  1941. 
The  President  of  the  Uotted  States, 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President:  The  signatures  on  the  en- 
closed petition  have  been  hastily  gathered 
by  women  workers  of  Green  Bay  and  De  Pere, 
Wis.,  who  have  volunteered  their  services  to 
satisfy  a  general  demand  by  women  in  this 
area. 

They  represent  the  wholly  voluntary  ex- 
pression of  99.9  percent  of  all  the  women 
who  have  been  approached  In  the  limited 
time  available. 

The  response  has  been  overwhelming  and 
spontaneous.  No  opposition  or  discourage- 
ment has  anywhere  been  encountered — noth- 
ing but  prayers  for  Its  success. 

These  signatures,  nearly  1,000  of  them,  are 
only  a  start — more  will  follow  as  rapidly  as 
they  can  be  gathered. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Elizabeth  M.  Wells, 
Rose  Schttloes, 
Virginia  Trowbridck, 
Representing  the  Committee  of  Volunteer 

Wom^n  Workers. 

De  Pere.  Wis.,  May  30. 1941. 
Hon.  Joshtta  L.  Johns,  M.  C. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  For  your  Information 
and  guidance,  we   are  enclosing  herewith  a 
typed  copy  of  a  petition  with  Its  appended 


signatures,  the  original  of  which  was  sent 
by  registered  mail  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  together  with  the  letter  you 
will  find  attached. 

The  petition  was  mailed  In  two  Install- 
ments, the  first  on  May  23,  the  second  today. 
Other  signatures  are  being  gathered  as  fast 
as  the  calls  can  be  made.  They  will  be  for- 
warded later. 

This  is  a  purely  spontaneous  effort  made 
by  volunteer  women  workers,  without  any 
organized  backing  of  any  kind.  It  repre- 
sents the  unhesitating  and  undoubted  sen- 
timent and  opinion  of  every  woman  called 
upon  with  but  one  exception  out  of  a  thou- 
sand. 

The  signatures  came  from  all  ages  and 
positions  in  life.     They  represent  every  group. 

We  beg  you  to  use  this  information  to  help 
you  make  It  clear  to  our  Government  that 
the  women  of  America  are  overwhelmingly 
opposed  to  war  and  to  the  proposals  referred 
to  in  this  petition. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Elizabeth  M.  Wells, 

For  the  Volunteer  Committee  of  Workers. 


Defense  of  New  York-New  Jersey  Area 
Deplorably  Weak— Should  Be  Strenj[th- 
ened  Immediately 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  27, 1941 


LETTER  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  I  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  under  date  of  May  31, 
1941: 

Mat  31.  1941. 
Hon.  Henrt  L.  Stimson, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Recently  I  completed 
a  3-day  Inspection  trip  of  Army  camps  and 
forts  In  the  Second  Corps  Area.  and.  believ- 
ing that  my  observations  should  be  of  Inter- 
est to  you,  I  pass  them  on  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  point  out  that,  as  a 
World  War  veteran  and  as  a  member  of  both 
the  Military  Affairs  and  Dies  Committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  appreciate 
the  need  for  secrecy.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
deem  It  Important  to  acquaint  the  American 
people,  as  well  as  yourself  and  the  committees 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  with  facts  which 
you  and  they  should  know  and  which  will  be 
of  no  aid  to  other  nations.  Further,  I  think 
It  highly  essential  at  all  times  not  to  follow 
a  policy  of  fooling  the  people. 
roRT  on 

My  visit  took  me  first  to  Fort  Dlx  at  a  time 
when  the  Forty-fourth  Division,  under  the 
command  of  General  Powell,  was  on  maneu- 
vers in  southern  New  Jersey.  While  at  Dlx. 
I  conferred  with  Colonel  Dowell.  camp  com- 
mander; Major  Sexton,  plans  and  training 
officer;  Major  Ploryck,  camp  ordnance  officer; 
Captain  Karakas,  chemical-warfare  officer; 
likewise  Maj.  John  Sharpe,  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fourth  Engineers,  Forty-fourth  Di- 
vision.   After  conferring  with  these  officers. 


I  made  a  tour  of  the  camp,  visiting  barracks, 
mess  halls,  recreation  centers,  ordnance  de- 
pot, and  ammunition  magazines. 

A  most  deplorable  state  of  aflTairs  was 
found  In  both  the  ordnance  depot  and  in  the 
magazines,  there  being  practically  no  reserve 
supply  in  either.  It  was  usually  one  of  this 
and  two  of  that.  In  the  magazines  there  was 
a  great  shortage  of  small-arms  ammunition, 
while  there  was  no  ammunition  at  all  for 
some  larger  weapons,  nor  any  fragmentation 
hand  grenades.  Likewise.  In  the  ordnance 
depot  there  was  no  reserve  supply  of  auto- 
matic rifles,  machine  guns,  or  antitank  guns, 
and  absolutely  no  reserve  supply  of  field 
pieces.  The  ordnance  officer  estimated  that  In 
the  whole  camp  there  were  probably  only  80 
rounds  of  small-arms  ammunition  per  man, 
which,  when  you  consider  the  amount  of 
small-arms  ammunition  used  in  automatic 
and  machine-gun  fire,  you  can  well  imagine 
the  very  short  length  of  time  which  would 
be  consumed  to  fire  the  entire  stock  on  hand. 
The  post  ordnance  officer  seemed  to  be  more 
concerned  with  a  shortage  of  1.000  17-Jewel 
watches  and  field  glasses,  both  for  officers- 
use,  than  about  anything  else. 

The  reserve  supply  of  everything  In  the 
Dlx  magazines  would  be  insufficient  to  repel 
even  an  internal  disorder  occurring  in  some 
neighboring  Industrial  center.  There  Is 
hardly  enough  small-arms  ammimltlon  on 
hand  for  ordinary  guard  duty. 

What  ammuniticn'  and  powder  there  is  Is 
stored  In  four  buildings  of  wooden  construc- 
tion built  In  World  War  days.  These  build- 
ings are  on  a  plot  of  about  I'/j  acres  sur- 
rounded by  steel  wire.  The  only  guard,  day 
and  night,  at  these  magazines  is  a  lone 
soldier  armed  with  a  pistol.  This  guard  Is 
required  to  report  to  the  guardhouse  every 
30  minutes  by  telephone,  the  guard  being 
Inside  of  the  wire  fence  while  the  telephone 
Is  located  on  the  outside,  necessitating  the 
opening  of  the  gate  every  30  minutes  and 
easily  permitting  an  entrance  at  night.  As 
far  as  I  could  determine,  about  the  only 
things  which  this  fence  and  guard  could  keep 
out  would  be  stray  dogs  and  cats. 

The  barracks  at  Dlx  were  reasonably  well 
kept  and  of  satisfactory  construction,  al- 
though In  some  cases  the  flooring  had  al- 
ready begun  to  wave  and  the  roofing  had 
begun  to  roughen.  Some  mess  halls  appeared 
to  be  untidy,  caused  mostly  by  the  use  of 
soft  coal  m  the  kitchen,  which  In  a  few 
months  had  darkened  both  floors  and  walls. 
Many  of  these  kitchens  are  supposed  to  ac- 
commodate some  125  men  and  yet  each 
kitchen  contains  two  large  Ice  boxes  where  In 
most  cases  one  would  easily  be  sufficient.  I 
noticed  that  In  many  kitchens  one  Ice  box 
was  not  used  at  all. 

Another  observation  which  I  made  at  this 
post  concerned  milk,  all  milk  on  the  post 
being  purchased  from  a  local  distributor  who 
holds  a  virtual  monopoly.  The  milk  Is  pur- 
chased by  the  Army  at  the  rate  of  a  half -pint 
bottle  per  day  per  man,  whether  to  be 
used  or  not.  I  was  Informed  by  an  officer 
that  the  milk  costs  5  cents  per  half  pint; 
bottled.  20  cents  per  quart;  and,  according  to 
officers  stationed  at  the  post,  is  grade  B.  The 
milk  situation  at  Dlx  appears  to  be  a  racket 
and  certainly  should  be  Investigated,  particu- 
larly when  at  Fort  Monmouth,  only  a  few 
miles  distant,  the  price  paid  per  half  pint  Is 
3%  cents,  or  14^o  cents  per  quart,  for  grade 
A  pasteurized. 

Officers  at  Dix  report  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  been  reducing  the  allotment  of 
training  ammunition  to  the  post  by  one- 
third;  that  no  fragmentation  grenades  are  on 
the  post;  that  12  pontoon  boats  and  20  trail- 
ers belonging  to  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth 
Engineers  were  standing  idle  during  maneu- 
vers of  the  Forty-fourth  Division  because  of 
s  lack  of  trucks  with  which  to  haul  them. 

The  chemical  warfare  officer  reported  that 
there  was  no  adequate  gas  chamber  on  the 
post  and  that  there  was  no  money  available 
for  building  such  a  chamber,  but  I  learned 


from  a  different  sotirce  that  considerable 
money  has  already  been  expended  for  such 
nonessentials  as  a  new  wing  on  the  officers' 
clubhouse. 

As  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  ammunition, 
the  troops  of  Dlx  have  been  unable  to  even 
have  one  round's  firing  in  certain  of  their 
weapons,  such  as  antitank  guns,  and  in  small 
arms  firing  they  have  had  no  practice  in  firing 
at  a  greater  distance  than  2C0  yards.  I  was 
unable  to  find  one  antiaircraft  gun  In  the 
entire  fort. 

NEW  JERSEY  MANEUVERS 

From  Dlx  I  went  to  the  maneuvers  of  the 
Porty-fcurth  Division,  where  I  witnessed  the 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty -sixth  Field  Artillery. 
the  One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Infantry, 
the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Engineers.  D.vl- 
sion  Headquarters,  and  certain  other  units  In 
action.  Both  men  and  officers  appeared  to  be 
keenly  interested  in  the  work.  The  morale  of 
the  troops  good,  and  both  the  officers  and 
troops,  even  with  Inadequate  equipment,  well 
trained. 

I  would  give  special  mention  to  a  Captain 
Adyasuna,  of  the  Medical  Corps,  who  gave  an 
excellent  demonstration  In  completely  setting 
up  In  the  field,  ready  for  emergency  use.  a 
first-aid  station  In  less  than  10  minutes.  This 
unit  was  most  efficient. 

While  the  equipment  on  the  maneuvers, 
other  than  Garand  rifies.  was  deficient  and 
antiquated,  nevertheless  it  was  well  camou- 
fiaged  and  well  handled.  I  think,  though  to 
use  75-millimeter  guns  and  165-mIlllmeter 
howitzers  against  approaching  ships,  as  was 
the  "problem"  at  Atlantic  City,  is  Just  plain 
silly.  Further,  there  was  not  one  single  anti- 
aircraft gun  to  defend  any  position  from  air 
attacks. 

While  inspecting  a  37-mllllmeter  antitanlt 
gun  on  the  road,  the  enlisted  men  at  the  gun 
reported  that  It  had  yet  to  be  fired.  In  fact, 
while  the  troops  had  had  37-mUlimeter  anti- 
tank guns  for  many  weeks,  they  had  yet  to 
see  their  first  ammunition. 

Other  observations  which  I  made  at  both 
Dix  and  on  the  maneuvers  were  that  recrea- 
tion facilities  at  the  fort  were  fair  and  that 
general  sickness  was  below  average  (the  aver- 
age, as  I  imderstand  it.  is  5  percent  and  the 
post  has  been  running  abcut  2  percent). 
Venereal  disease  is  not  prevalent  (out  of  843 
men  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Engi- 
neers, only  1  man  ts  afflicted  with  venereal 
disease) . 

There  was  some  criticism  abcut  the  field 
rations  served  to  the  troops  and.  If  one  eve- 
ning meal  I  had  was  any  criterion,  improve- 
ment is  warranted.  This  meal  consisted  of 
two  slices  of  crushed  bologna,  one  boiled 
potato,  two  slices  of  bread,  a  few  sliced  car- 
rots, a  cup  of  coffee,  and  a  dish  of  bread 
pudding.  The  greatest  criticism  I  heard 
about  the  food  was  that  there  was  an  in- 
sufficient supply  of  meat  and  an  oversupply 
of  starches. 

rORT   MONMOUTH 

Early  In  the  morning  of  the  second  day 
1  visited  Fort  Monmouth.  I  was  met  at  tbe 
gate  by  an  M.  P.  officer,  who  directed  our 
party  to  divisional  headquarters,  where  we 
were  met  by  Lt.  Robert  Evans,  0-2  and  pub- 
lic-relations officer.  At  headqtiarters  we  con- 
ferred with  General  Van  Duesen,  command- 
ing officer  of  Monmouth;  Col.  Roger  B.  Col- 
ton.  In  charge  of  Signal  Corps  laboratory; 
Capt.  Leon  Fields,  assistant  executive  officer; 
and  Lt.  Col.  Edgar  L.  Clewell,  poet  executive 
officer. 

We  first  toured  the  reservation,  and  on  thla 
tour  I  made  the  following  observations: 

1.  No  hand  grenades  available. 

2.  Not  a  single  antiaircraft  gun. 

8.  Only  about  60  gas  masks  on  hand. 

4.  Short  about  100  truclcs. 

6.  Barracks,  mess  halls,  and  various  areas 
In  excellent  condition  and  very  clean. 

6.  Sixty  rifles  on  band  in  the  entire  pact 
for  some  10,000  soldiers  and  trainees. 
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The  laboratory  is  naturally  one  of  the  must 
Important  spots  on  this  post  and  is  the  nerve 
eenter  for  the  entire  United  States  Army. 
Officers  estimated  that  the  equipment  in  the 
laboratory  would  be  valued  at  between  $30,- 
000.000  and  tSO.OOO.OOO.  Protection  against 
sabouge  inside  the  laboratory  is  good.  There 
has  been  no  evidence  of  sabotage  or  attempted 
sabotage  to  date,  but  among  the  civilian  em- 
ployees. 80  percent  of  whom  are  selected  by 
civil  service,  there  are  some  known  Commu- 
nist sympathizers.  An  effort  has  been  made  by 
the  authorities  at  Monmouth  to  have  these 
employees  either  discharged  or  transferred, 
but  to  date  approval  has  not  been  granted. 

The  weakness  at  this  laboratory  in  connec- 
tion with  the  guards  is  on  the  exterior. 
Thirty  civilians  (civil  service)  guard  the  out- 
side of  the  laboratory  building  and  are  at 
•11  times  on  guard,  but  the  laboratory  itself 
Is  only  partially  protected  by  fence.  The 
guards  carry  pistols  only.  At  night  or  day 
no  guards  are  on  the  outside  of  the  fence. 
The  Intelligence  officer  estimates  that  if  the 
laboratory  were  destroyed  It  would  retard  the 
entire  defense  program  of  the  United  States 
by  at  least  7  months,  so  valuable  are  the 
Instnunents  and  other  material  in  the  labora- 
tory. 

I  recommend  to  you  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment Immediately  appreciate  the  need  of  de- 
tailing au  entire  well-equipped  regiment  of 
Infantry  to  fiunish  an  outside  guard  for  this 
lat>oratory  at  all  times,  that  the  fence  be 
electrified  and  extended  to  surround  the 
laboratory,  that  floodlights  be  thrown  on  the 
laboratory  and  the  laboratory  area  as  well. 
Strictest  supeivlslon  Is  also  essential  In  that 
the  theater  should  not  be  open  to  the  public. 
No  one  should  be  permitted  to  enter  the  res- 
ervation after  dark  unless  on  official  business 
•nd  unless  a  pass  has  been  issued  by  the 
commanding  officer.  A  closer  check  should 
be  made  on  civilian  employees  AU  em- 
ployees entering  and  leaving  the  building,  as 
well  as  all  visitors,  should  be  searched.  The 
present  system,  for  example,  of  not  examin- 
ing lunch  boxes  of  employees  is  dangerous 
and  should  be  stopped. 

Another  glaring  weakness  is  the  fact  that 
outside  vendors,  such  as  milkmen,  laundry- 
men,  soft-drluk  vendors,  etc.,  are  not  guarded 
as  closely  as  they  should  be  The  present 
system  would  permit  delivery  of  time  bombs 
in  milk  cans  or  concealed  in  trucks.  The 
driver  could  abandon  the  truck  near  the 
laboratory. 

Considering  the  vital  key  position  which 
the  laboratory  plays  in  our  defense  program, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  guarding  It  more 
carefully  and   affording  better  protection. 

Likewise,  antiaircraft  guns,  of  which  there 
are  none  now,  should  be  mounted  and  ready 
for  action  all  over  this  reserve Mon.  there  being 
no  pest  near  to  Port  Monmouth  that  has  a 
mobile  battery  of  antiaircraft  guns  which 
could  be  called  upon  for  quick  protection 

Fort  Monmouth  is  the  only  training  base  in 
the  entire  coimtry  for  Army  carrier  pigeons. 
About  1.900  of  them  are  on  the  post.     The 
trailer  lofts  permit  quick  transportation   In 
event  of  attack  at  other  points.    The  system 
is  excellent,  but  weakness  lies  In  the  fact  that 
•U  of  the  Pigeon  carriers  for  the  Army  are 
concentrated  at  Monmouth.     A  disease  epi- 
demic or  sabotage  might  wipe  out  the  entire 
fleck. 
^      The  Communist  Party  is  undoubtedly  ac- 
tive at  Monmouth.     I   learned  of  one   em- 
ployee working  in  the  laboratory  who  has  been 
writing  letters  In  cede  to  a  leader  of  a  Com- 
munist   crganlzation.    telling    of    laboratory 
work   and   secrets.     I   know  of   three   other 
cases  of  known  Communists  who  are  being 
watched  and  who  have  been  taken  away  from 
▼ital   areas.     One   Communist   was   detailed 
by  outside  Army  authorities  to  the  Aircraft 
Warning  Division,  where  the  highly  secretive 
new   machine   is   being   assembled.     He   has 
since,  however,  been  assigned  to  another  post. 
It  is  Impossible  to  understand  hew  such  a 
person  could  be  placed  at  this  most  vital  spot. 


Port  Monmouth  In  the  main,  however.  Is  a 
credit  to  the  United  States  Army.  The  com- 
mand is  excellent,  the  discipline  and  I.  Q.  of 
the  men  of  the  highest.  Both  officers  and 
men  throughout  the  post  are  to  be  com- 
mended. 

FOBTS   HANCOCK  AND   TILOEN 

Practically  no  fixed  armament  received  at 
these  most  strategic  outer  defenses  of  the 
New  York  harbor  since  the  World  War.  Most 
guns  on  hand,  though  very  old,  are  in  good 
shape.  Twenty-four  hour  alert  at  all  bat- 
teries. 

The  lack  of  modern  equipment.  Including 
antiaircraft,  some  classes  of  ammunition,  and 
directors  and  height-finders  for  antiaircraft 
batteries,  and  searchlights.  Is  pitiful.  The 
amount  of  small-arms  ammunition  at  both 
of  these  posts  would  last  less  than  1  minute 
In  actual  combat.  Small-arms  ammunition 
is  now  coming  in  in  dribs  and  drabs,  there 
being  at  the  moment  only  about  100  rounds 
per  man  on  hand  of  .30  caliber  ammunition. 
Old  Springfield  rifles  are  still  being  used. 
Only  49  hand  grenades  on  hand.  No  gas 
chamber — they  use  only  gas-training  masks. 

One  major-defense  position,  armed  with  a 
155  mlllmeter  rifle  battery,  has  no  sighting 
devices.  There  is  no  rifle  range  at  Fort 
Tilden  and  men  have  not  yet  fired  small 
arms  since  they  have  been  in  training.  There 
is  very  little  camouflage  for  batteries  at 
either  Tilden  or  Hancock.  No  casements  or 
camouflage  for  heavy  guns.  One  antiaircraft 
battery  which  has  been  in  position  for 
months  has  not  yet  received  any  directors  or 
height-flnders.  so  if  this  battery  ever  had  to 
go  into  action.  It  would  be  like  flrlng  at  wild 
ducks  with  blank  shells  from  a  shotgun.  In- 
cidentally, the  ammunition  for  aircraft  bat- 
teries would  last  about  3  minutes. 

There  is  needed  in  the  bay  a  restricted 
area  to  permit  long-range  target  practice, 
but  there  is  also  dire  need  for  subcallber 
ammunition  so  that  all  gun  crews  could  have 
continual  firing  practice.  There  are  also 
needed  some  100.000  sandbags  for  buttresses; 
now  using  flour  bags  which  break  when 
damp.    Little  barbed  wire  on  hand. 

There  is  a  good  supply  of  ammunition  for 
10-.  12-,  and  16-inch  guns. 

Both  the  Communist  and  Nazi  organiza- 
tions have  also  made  Inroads  at  Hancock 
and  Tilden.  and  it  is  not  imderstandable  why 
the  Army  should  not  thoroughly  Investigate 
new  recruits  before  sending  them  to  such 
strategic  coastal -defense  positions.  A  change 
In  the  system  is  needed  so  that  men  from 
reception  centers  at  Forts  Dix  and  Upton, 
who  are  known  to  be  sympathetic  to  either 
communism  or  nazl-ism  be  not  sent  to  such 
important  forts  as  Hancock  or  Tilden.  A 
more  detailed  report  on  the  Inroads  of  all 
these  camps  by  un-American  groups  will  be 
supplied  by  me  to  the  Dies  committee  and 
to  G-2  of  the  Army. 

At  Forts  Hancock  and  Tilden,  I  found  the 
enlisted  personnel  well  trained,  the  command 
excellent,  the  morale  of  both  officers  and  men 
high;  and,  while  working  with  deflcient 
equipment,  they  are  nevertheless  prepared  to 
go  into  action  at  a  moment's  notice.  Gen- 
eral Gage,  commanding  officer  of  these  two 
forts,  is  doing  a  splendid  job. 

CONCrUSION 

These  are  the  things  that  1  have  seen. 
They  are  not  hearsay.  They  come  from  of- 
ficial sources,  and  I  make  the  following  rec- 
ommendations on  the  basis  of  the  informa- 
tion I  have  transmitted  to  you: 

1.  As  I  have  said,  the  morale  and  spirit  of 
the  troops  and  selectees  are  excellent.  They 
are  working  hard  and  faithfully  to  prepare 
themselves  to  defend  the  United  States. 
Surely  men  with  this  spirit  are  entitled  to 
the  fighting  chance  which  comes  with  hav- 
ing adequate  equipment  for.  as  we  all  know. 
In  war  as  It  is  fought  today,  courage  and 
physical  condition  can  mean  nothing  unless 
they  are  accompanied  by  superior  equip- 
ment.   If  ttiis  war  has  taught  us  anything,  , 


It  Is  that  superior  equipment  determines  the 
victor. 

Therefore,  these  vital  positions  defending 
Greater  New  York  must  at  once  be  given  the 
tools  with  which  to  do  the  Job. 

2.  I  have  shown  that  subversive  agents 
have  been  assigned  to  key  positions  in  these 
forts.  In  time  of  emergency  they  could  wreck 
the  entire  defense  of  the  New  York  area. 
Therefore,  the  War  Department  should  see 
to  it  that  such  men.  If  they  must  be  taken 
Into  the  service,  be  assigned  to  less  critical 
places  and  that  anywhere  they  are  their  iw;- 
tivities  be  most  carefully  scrutinized. 

Furthermore.  Army  authorities  should  have 
complete  power  of  supervision,  and  dismissal, 
over  the  activities  of  the  civilian  employees 
on  the  posts. 

3.  Strategic  nerve  centers,  ordnance  depots, 
and  ammunition  and  powder  magazines  at 
these  forts,  which  at  the  present  time  are 
inadequately  guarded,  should  be  given  im- 
mediately the  protection  that  is  so  vital  to 
the  safeguarding  of  Army  secrets  and  Army 
operations,  and  in  this  connection  coast- 
defense  fortifications  should  be  more  care- 
fully camouflaged,  and  both  physical  and 
personnel  arrangements  made  to  guard  all 
areas. 

4.  The  total  lack  of  antiaircraft  defense  In 
these  posts  at  the  present  time  means  that 
the  defenders  would  be  helpless  in  the  face 
of  air  attack.  This  might  have  the  effect  of 
making  the  positions  useless  in  time  of  emer- 
gency and  should  be  remedied  quickly  Fur- 
ther, a  more  efficient  and  more  pliable  work- 
ing arrangement  should  be  instituted  between 
the  coastal  positions  and  nearby  supporting 
air  forces. 

5.  In  view  of  the  Importance  of  the  New 
York  industrial  area,  with  Its  large  defense 
plants.  Its  shipping  facilities,  its  tremendous 
population  its  Important  warehouses.  Its 
railroad  connections,  and  its  airports.  Its 
bridges,  power  plants,  and  waterworks,  all  of 
which  make  it  the  most  vital  in  the  defense 
of  the  whole  Nation  as  well  as  for  sending 
aid  to  Britain.  It  is  imperative  that  the  prac- 
tice of  transferring  for  export  of  big  guiM 
from  these  fortifications  be  discontinued,  at 
least  until  replacements  are  at  hand. 

Only  if  these  things  are  done  can  we  feel 
confldent  that  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area 
is  adequately  defended 

Respectfully  submitted. 
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Consolidated  Metal  Craft,  Santo  Fe  Rail- 
way System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  2.  1941 


TELEGRAM  FROM  CONSTITUENTS 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  telegram: 

Los  Angeles.  Calif..  May  29, 1941. 
Harrt  R.  Sheppard. 

Old  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
We.  the  members  of  the  Consolidated  Metal 
Craft.  Santa  Fe  Railway  System,  wish  to  re- 
affirm our  loyalty  to  you.  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  our  employer  and  as- 
sure you  of  our  support  of  the  Government's 
program  to  safeguard  the  Nations  welfare. 

Leo  Dunmetib. 
System  General  Chairman, 


The  Norfork  Dam,  To  Be  the  Fifth  Larf est 
in  the  United  States,  Is  Now  Under  Con- 
struction on  the  White  River 
Arkansas 


u 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELUS 

or  ARKANSAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  June  2.  1941 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  NORPORK 
CELEBRATION  (LAYING  OF  THE  COR- 
NERSTONE) BY  HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS, 
OF  ARKANSAS 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  22. 
there  was  held  at  the  site  of  the  Norfork 
Dam,  now  under  construction  on  the 
North  Pork  of  the  White  River  in  Arkan- 
sas, a  huge  celebration,  attended  by  some 
12.000  people.  I  insert  in  the  Record  the 
address  which  I  made  on  that  occasion: 

What  we  shall  say  here  today  is  of  little 
importance  but  that  which  we  have  come  to 
celebrate  will  live  with  the  ages. 

We  are  especially  honored  that  the  man 
who  is  recognized  In  Washington  and 
throughout  the  country  as  the  father  of  the 
reservoir  method  of  flood  control  is  with  us. 
It  was  he  who  many  years  ago  foresaw  the 
failure  of  the  levee  system  of  control  and  be- 
gan advocating  holding  the  waters  upstream. 
It  was  he  also  who  many  years  ago  advocated 
the  development  of  hydroelectric  power  in 
dual-purpose  dams.  The  man  of  whom  I 
speak  is  our  own  United  States  district  Judge 
and  former  United  States  Senator,  your  friend 
and  mine,  John  E.  Miller. 

Except  for  sections  of  the  country  that  have 
been  given  special  attention,  such  as  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley,  the  development  of  projects 
like  this  must  take  place  under  general  au- 
thorization laws  and  general  appropriations. 
For  some  reason,  yet  unexplained,  the  White 
River  not  only  was  never  given  special  atten- 
tion. It  was  never  given  equal  treatment  un- 
der the  general  laws. 

For  2  consecutive  years  now  I  have  heard 
the  chairman  of  the  Flood  Control  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  ask  the 
United  States  Army  Engineers,  "Is  there  a 
stream  anj'where  between  the  Appalachians 
and  the  Rockies,  except  the  Tennessee,  that 
has  the  power  possibilities  of  the  White?" 
And  twice  I  have  heard  them  say.  "There  is 
no  stream  that  compares  with  the  White." 

The  White  River,  draining  as  it  does  all 
or  parts  of  44  counties  in  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  covers  a  territory  of  28.000  square 
miles — only  12,000  less  than  the  celebrated 
Tennessee.  Twenty-one  thousand  of  those 
are  In  the  uplands;  7,000  are  in  the  rich  al- 
luvial plains  below  Batesville. 

In  the  valley  live  an  estimated  750,000 
people.  The  average  rainfall  ranges  from  44 
Inches  In  the  upper  to  52  inches  in  the  lower 
basin.  The  soil  in  both  the  uplands  and  the 
lowlandsu  once  was  very  fertile,  but  erosion 
resulting  from  cultivation  has  taken  away 
one-third  of  the  upland  soil.  So  poor  in 
fact  have  much  of  these  lands  become  that 
the  deposits  now  made  upon  the  lowlands 
In  flood  time  are  a  distinct  detriment.  The 
average  direct  flood  damage  In  the  valleys  of 
the  White,  as  estimated  by  the  Army  engi- 
neers, is  $2,185,000  annually.  This  does  not 
Include  the  damage  by  our  waters  below  the 
mouth  of  the  White  nor  the  damage  by 
erosion. 


If  the  present  process  of  destruction  goes 
on  unchecked  for  one  more  century  it  is  esti- 
mated that  oiu:  upland  population  will  de- 
crease by  at  least  a  third,  for  the  peril  has 
Jtist  begun. 

There  is  perhaps  no  community  In  the 
basin  of  the  White  which  has  not  at  some 
time  given  up  one  or  more  of  its  sons  or 
daughters  swept  to  their  death  in  the  raging 
floods  of  the  White  or  its  tributaries.  There 
is  not  a  farmer  in  the  valley  nor  a  business- 
man who  is  not  suffering  by  our  past  policy 
of  neglect  In  dealing  with  this  stream. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  are  doing 
splendid  work  in  soil  conservation  but  they 
have  hardly  scratched  the  sxirface. 

The  Norfork  Dam,  with  a  total  capacity  of 
1,983,000  acre-feet,  will  store  732,000  acre-feet 
of  floodwaters.  This  Is  equivalent  to  keeping 
the  floodwaters  off  of  732.000  acres  of  land 
for  a  depth  of  1  foot. 

Only  disaster  undreamed  of  can  prevent  the 
Norfork  becoming  a  reality.  It  was  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938  for 
flood  control  only.  Built  for  that  purpose 
alone  it  would  cost  approximately  $15,000,000. 
Five  other  projects  on  the  White  were 
authorized  at  the  same  time.  Including  the 
Clear  Water  Reservoir  on  the  Black  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  White,  in  Missouri.  That 
dam  is  well  under  way,  but  we  were  crippled 
from  the  beginning,  for  although  the  Con- 
gress authorized  the  six  to  cost  an  estimated 
$58,914,000  for  flood  control  only,  it  at  the 
same  time  placed  a  limitation  of  $25,000,000 
on  the  total  construction,  hence  only  two 
could  be  begun.  Worse  still,  the  Congress 
failed  to  authorize  power  production  In  Nor- 
fork, or  any  other. 

POWKB 

We  started  to  work  early  In  the  fall  of  1938, 
and  I  say  "we"  because  many  of  us  worked 
on  It  and  I  deserve  no  special  credit,  for 
everything  I  did  it  was  my  duty  to  do.  We 
went  to  work,  determined  that  we  should  get 
some  dirt  started  moving.  I  came  here,  as 
you  will  recall,  with  Gen.  Julian  L.  Schley, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  United  States  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Col.  Eugene  Reybold,  division 
engineer,  and  Col.  Stanley  L.  Scott,  the  dis- 
trict, and  now  division,  enfineer.  That  was 
in  the  faU  of  1938. 

We  set  to  work  to  obtain  the  f\mds  with 
which  to  get  Norfork  un^l^r  way  and  in  the 
spring  of  1939,  after  a  flpht,  we  managed  to 
get  $434,350  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  This 
was  really  the  beginning.  It  is  much  easier 
to  get  projects  authorized  than  to  get  appro- 
priations for  them.  In  the  spring  of  1940  we 
obtained,  as  an  item  In  the  general  bill, 
$1,450,000  for  this  fiscal  year,  and  this  spring 
we  have  obtained  $2,700,000  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Nearly  two  millions  have  been  spent 
already. 

The  most  desperate  fight  we  have  had  has 
been  on  the  question  of  power.  In  the  spring 
of  1939  I  Introduced  legislation  designed  to 
add  power  facilities.  The  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Flood  Control  Committee  of  the  House. 
That  committee  votes  out  nothing  but  gen- 
eral bills  and  any  bill  dealing  with  flood  con- 
trol, unless  it  is  In  some  sort  of  authority, 
goes  to  that  committee.  There  was  no  gen- 
eral bill  in  1939;  hence,  it  died.  In  1940  I 
Introduced  H.  R.  9037,  designed  to  add  power. 
We  thought  we  were  going  to  have  a  general 
bin  and  the  Flood  Control  Committee  incor- 
porated my  bill  into  the  general  bill  and  voted 
It  out.  About  that  time  the  President  de- 
cided there  should  be  no  new  authorizations 
and  the  general  bill  died  on  the  House 
Calendar. 

Week  before  last  we  again  held  hearings 
on  the  question  of  power  at  Norfork  and  au- 
thorizations for  Bull  Shoals,  Table  Rock. 
Lone  Rock,  Mill  Creek,  and  Greers  Perry. 
Present  at  the  hearing — and  every  one  of 
them  testified — were  the  chairman  and  4 
other  members  of  the  State  flood  control 
commission.  Its  chief  engineer,  the  chairman 


of  the  State  agricultural  and  industrial  com- 
mission, the  secretary  and  1  member  of  the 
State  game  and  fish  commission,  1  district 
and  6  county  ofllcials  and  25  other  prominent 
cltlaens  from  Baxter.  Marion,  Boone,  and 
Searcy  Counties.  Clebourne  and  Independ- 
ence Counties  were  also  represented. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  on  the  Flood 
Control  Committee  a  nember  of  Arkansas' 
delegation  in  Congress,  Mr.  W.  P  Norsill,  of 
Monticello. 

I  am  confident  thai  we  will  get  the  power 
authorization  for  Norfork  and  I  am  hopeful 
of  getting  authorizations  for  some  of  the 
other  projects  at  this  session. 

I  am  determined  to  ten  you  here  a  little 
story  that  has  not  been  told  before.  The 
Budget  for  the  Nation,  fn  you  know,  is  made 
up  every  fall.  Late  last  summer  I  learned 
r^th  sickening  disappointment  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  requested  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  submit  to  him  a  list  of  all  reservoirs  In 
the  Nation  that  he  War  Department  con- 
sidered as  begui ,  and  that  later  he  had 
asked  for  a  list  containing  only  those  projects 
on  which  the  Government  had  already  been 
obligated  and  ttat  this  was  the  list  that  was 
'jeing  studied  by  the  Budget  for  the  ensuing 
year.  This  new  list  did  not  contain  Norfork 
and  seven  similar  developments  throughout 
the  country.  ^  conucted  every  Senator  and 
every  Member  of  Congress  whose  projects  were 
likewise  left  out  and  we  started  seeing  the 
President  and  wiring  him  and  writing  him. 
I  hold  here  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  vTltten  to  me  on  the  6th  day 
of  last  September,  in  which  he  says,  and  I 
quote: 

"The  present  plans  make  it  possible  to 
construct  the  Norfork  Dam  to  a  greater  height 
than  that  required  for  flood  control  alone,  in 
order  that  suitatde  provisions  may  be  made 
for  the  future  development  of  hydroelectric 
power.  It  appears  desirable  that  the  neces- 
sary authority  for  the  higher  dam  be  secured 
at  this  time,  not  only  becatise  of  the  savings 
to  the  Federal  Government  which  would  be 
accomplished  by  such  construction,  but  also 
on  accpunt  of  the  deslrabUity  of  providing 
for  the  future  installation  of  power-generat- 
ing machinery." 

To  convince  him  that  Norfork  had  to  stay 
in  the  Budget  and  to  thtis  obuin  an  appro- 
priation  for  this  year,  we  had  to  convince 
him  first  that  the  power  that  it  woxild  pro- 
duce would  be  vital  to  the  defense,  and  I  read 
you  again  from  his  letter: 

"In  times  of  national  emergency  such  as 
these,  the  importance  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  electric  power  for  national -defense  pur- 
poses cannot  be  overstressed." 

And  so  the  Norfork  Dam  becomes  Arkansas' 
first  huge  defense  industry. 

After  all,  it  was  reasoned,  generators  at 
Norfork  can  be  producing  power  long  before 
some  of  the  battleships  for  which  we  are  con- 
tracting can  ever  float. 

We  must  not  anticipate  that  the  present 
war  will  end  In  9  2,  or  even  3  years,  and  we 
must  never  again  anticipate  that  there  wUl 
not  be  another  war. 

Then  there  came  the  question  of  the  height 
of  Norfork.  All  I  can  tell  you  about  that  now 
is  that,  constructed  for  flood  control  only, 
Norfork  would  have  been  only  191  feet  high; 
but  the  contract  was  let  to  build  the  dam  230 
feet  high  and  that  Is  the  power  dam.  Its  to- 
tal cost,  with  generating  facilities,  will  be 
approximately  $28,000,000. 

Norfork  is  being  constructed  for  an  initial 
power  installation  of  60,000  kilowatts  and  an 
ultimate  Installation  of  120,000  kilowatts.  Ic 
will  produce  annually  approximately  200,« 
000,000  kllowatt-hoius.  At  the  average  price 
of  electricity  in  Arkansas  today,  the  power 
from  Norfork  would  pay  for  the  total  cost  of 
the  dam  In  less  than  30  years.  If  it  sells 
at  less  than  the  present  price — and  it  sxuely 
will — the  people  will  still  get  the  savings  and 
it  will  in  the  end  cost  the  Government  noth- 
ing.   When  the  Norfork  and  several  otbef 
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project*  ar«  developed  and  tied  together  with 
a  iystem  of  transmiasicn  lines,  and  when  we 
have  been  able  to  firm  up  the  peak  power 
of  these  dams  with  the  cheap  oil  and  gas 
and  coal  from  western  and  scuthem  Arkan- 
Ma,  we  will  be  selling  power,  we  think,  at 
rates  even  lower  than  those  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

We  have  among  the  highest  power  rates 
in  the  Nation  Por  Instance,  here  at  Moun- 
tain Home  the  first  25  kllowatt-hcurs  cost 
•IM.  At  Tupelo.  Miss  .  under  the  T.  V.  A. 
rates — and  I  am  quoting  here  from  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  figures — 25  kilowatt- 
hours  cost  75  centa.  as  compared  with  the 
•1  98  at  Mountain  Home. 

Fu-thermore.  the  people  of  the  T.  V.  A 
"t^lon  are  using  more  than  twice  as  much 
current,  because  of  the  low  rates,  as  we  are 
usfng  and.  therefore,  their  savings  are  twice 
as  much.  The  Irony  of  It  Is  that  we  are 
using  T.  V.  A.  power  right  here  today. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  the  rates 
In  Arkansas  are  too  high.  The  point  is  that 
as  long  as  they  are  two  and  three  times 
higher  in  Arkansas  than  in  our  nsighborlng 
States,  new  Industries  will  not  come  to  us 
and  very  few  will  grow  up  among  us  and 
our  country  will  not  be  developed  and  our 
population  will  not  grow  and  prosper 

_  MnCSKALa  OKPCND  XTPOtt  POWXX 

The  minerals  of  Arkansas  today  far  exceed 
thoee  of  Tennessee.  In  oil.  in  gas.  in  coal,  in 
anc.  in  aluminum,  in  manganese,  in  mercury. 
in  lead,  in  glass  sand,  and  in  timber  products 
we  arc  far  ahead.  She  surpasses  us  in  the 
outstanding  ones  only  in  phosphates  and 
marble,  and  we  have  unlimited  deposits  of 
each  of  the?e.  Tennessee's  Industries  are 
growing  and  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
faster  even  than  T.  V.  A.  can  supply  the 
power. 

There  are  more  than  2.000.000.000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  possible  of  production 
tPQin  the  streams  of  Arkansas  every  12  months. 
not  o©lj  on  the  White  but  on  the  tributaries 
of  the  Arkansas  and  the  tributaries  of  the 
Red.  Including  the  Ouachita  and  Little  Mls- 
aourl.  Facilities  for  steam  plants  to  produce 
cheap  power  and  to  build  the  peak  power  of 
these  dams  into  firm  power,  plants  to  be 
tueled  with  coal  and  oil  and  the  cheap  gas  of 
our  State,  are  as  Inevitable  as  are  the  dams 
themselves. 

XNDUSTSIALIZATION 

A  proper  industrialisation  of  Arkansas  Is  as 
▼Ital  almost  as  agriculture  itself. 

Only  20  percent  of  the  people  of  this  Nation 
depend  directly  upon  the  soil  for  a  living.  In 
Arkansas  60  percent  depend  directly  upon  It. 

The  Nation's  per  capita  income  Is  (536. 
Arkansas' — and  we  are  vhird  from  the  bot- 
tom— U  $244  (1939).  The  per  capita  Income 
of  any  State  U  almost  the  exact  inverse  ratio 
of  the  number  of  people  depending  directly 
upon  the  farm.  In  other  words,  as  otir  Indus- 
tries increase  so  will  our  per  capita  Income. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  Reynolds  Aluminum  Co..  dated  Febru- 
ary 21.  saying  that  he  would  like  to  locate  a 
plant  in  Arkansas,  "but  power  is  the  de- 
terrent." 

The  high-power  rates  of  Arkansas  have 
kept  us  from  being  allocated  several  de- 
fense plants.  If  I  were  not  In  position  to 
prove  this.  I  wouldn't  say  it. 

Arkansas  stands  out  today  as  the  No.  1 
8t«.>  of  this  Union  In  all  the  poten- 
tialities of  Its  undeveloped  resources  and 
the  forty-sixth  State  in  per  capita  Income. 

High-power  rates  constitute  barrier  No.  1 
to  our  proper  industrial  development. 

On  December  6  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion wrote  President  Roosevelt  that  a  defi- 
nite shortage  of  power  was  developing  In 
the  Arkansas-Louiaiana-Mlsslsf>lppi  area.  And 
I  hetuxl  Chairman  Leland  Olds  of  the  Com- 
mission testify  last  week  that  the  needs  of 
the  national  defense  require  an  additional 
10,000.000  kilowatt!  of  power  now. 


PUBUC  WOkKS 

The  Norfork  Dam  will  furnish  work  for 
some  two  to  three  thousand  men  from  3  to 
4  years.  Nothing  like  that  has  ever  come 
to  thla  country  before.  The  construction 
will  be  going  on,  no  doubt,  long  after  this 
war  is  over,  and  at  a  time  when  we  will  need 
this  one  and  many  others  like  It  to  help  take 
up  the  slack  in  the  economic  chaos  that  Is 
bound  to  come  with  peace. 

aECKE.\'nON 

The  Ozarks  have  long  been  noted  as  a  recre- 
ational center  but  the  chief  touiist  attraction 
is  water  and  the  Arkansas  Ozarks  have  no 
lakes.  The  Norfork,  when  completed,  will 
provide  one  of  America's  moot  beautiful  fresh- 
water lakes  here  in  a  natural  setting  among 
these  rugged  hills,  a  pool  more  than  40  miles 
in  length,  lying  In  two  States,  a  lake  for  fish- 
ing and  boating  and  swimming,  one  in  a 
great  chain  of  lakes  that,  to  use  the  words 
of  President  Roosevelt,  will  build  the  Ozarks 
Into  America's  No.  1  playground. 

NAVIGATION 

And  with  the  completion  of  Norfork  and 
several  of  the  other  projects  will  come  a 
regulated  stream-flow  that  in  turn  will  give 
us  navigation  for  certain  commodities  pecul- 
iarly fitted  to  that  type  of  transportation, 
navigation  that  will  indirectly  increase  traOc 
on  the  railroads  and  highways. 

CONCLt7S:ON 

Rivers,  unchecked,  have  become  paths  of 
destruction;  controlled,  they  are  tools  of 
democracy. 

We  can  build  all  these  dams  either  under 
the  general  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions or  under  a  special  authority.  If  we 
proceed  under  the  general  bills,  it  will  likely 
take  half  a  century  and  our  losses  during  that 
time  would  be  increasingly  terrific.  We  can 
build  them  under  a  special  authority  in  well 
under  a  decade.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority is  now  6  years  old  and  the  Tennessee 
is  almost  completely  harnessed,  but  whether 
we  build  them  one  way  or  the  other,  these 
projects  are  on  an  Interstate  stream  as  are 
those  on  the  St.  Francis,  the  Arkansas,  and 
the  Red  Rivers.  Once  they  are  built  there 
must  be  some  Federal  authority  to  operate 
them  scientifically,  and  by  whatever  name 
It  Is  known.  It  will  he  very  similar  to  the 
proposed  Arkansas  Valley  Authority. 

Once  constructed  they  will  eliminate  cur 
barrier  No.  1. 

With  your  help  we  are  making  a  desperate 
effort  to  get  still  other  projects  under  way. 

Dam  construction  promises  to  be  one  of 
Arkansas'  largest  industries  during  the  next 
decade. 

And  so  you  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  we  stand  at  this  hotir  at  the 
gateway  of  a  new  frontier,  witnessing  the  be- 
ginning of  the  construction  of  .  long-time 
development  that  shall  bring  to  our  State  a 
new  day  in  agriculture,  in  commerce,  and  In 
industry — new  hope  and  new  inspiration — the 
antithesis  of  defeatism — democracy  at  work. 


Employment  of  W.  P.  A.  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF  NTW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  June  2.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  LESTER  W.  HERZOQ 


Mr.     BEITER.  Mr.     Speaker,     under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 


herein  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
Lester  W.  Herzog,  New  York  State  ad- 
ministrator. Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion, Albany.  N.  Y.,  explaining  eligibility 
rules  for  employment  of  W.  P.  A.  workers. 
I  think  it  is  well  to  emphasize  that  exist- 
ing law  provides  for  employment  of  per- 
sons who  are  referred  as  in  need  of  relief 
by  public-welfare  agencies,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  for  an  applicant  to  be  in  ac- 
tual receipt  of  relief  assistance  before  he 
can  qualify. 

Mr.  Herzog's  letter  follows: 
[Federal  Works  Agency.  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration of  New  York  State  (exclusive 
of  New  York  City)  1 

Albany.  N.  Y..  May  29,  1941. 
Congressman  Alfred  F  Buter, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Better:  I  understand 
Congressman  Taber  has  accused  this  Admin- 
istration of  employing  W.  P.  A.  workers  who 
have  not  received  direct  home  relief,  and 
further  understand  that  Congressman  Can- 
non will  probably  answer  this  on  the  fioor. 

I  believe  you  are  fully  aware  of  the  very 
strict  regulations  In  effect  in  this  Adminis- 
tration, and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  fact  that,  because  the  act  per- 
mits it  and  because  we  can  do  it  within  our 
quota,  we  have  now  broadened  our  eligibility 
rules  to  accept  persons  who  are  certified  by 
the  welfare  departments  but  who  have  not 
as  yet  been  actually  granted  a  relief  order. 
I  give  you  tnls  Information,  due  to  the  fact 
that  question's  might  arise  and,  because  It  is 
New  York  Statfe^^ou  might  become  Involved, 
and  I  think.  If  so,  you  certainly  know  how 
strict  we  have  been  In  our  assignments  to 
W.  P.  A. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Lester  W.  Herzog, 

Administrator, 


Classic  Case 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  2,  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE     NEW    ORLEANS     '"'' 
•nMES-PICAYUNE 


Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  beg  to  in- 
troduce an  editorial  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  relative  to  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  connection  with  the  1940 
congressional  primaries  and  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  of  interest  to  the  Members 
of  this  House. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune] 

CLASSIC  CASE 

The  civil -liberties  of  voters  In  Federal  pri- 
maries as  well  as  in  general  elections  are  pro- 
tected by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decision  In  a  Louisiana  case,  in  which  It 
stated:  "A  primary  election  which  Involves  a 
necessary  step  in  the  choice  of  candidates  for 
election  as  representatives  In  Congress  and 
which  in  the  circumstances  of  this  case  con- 
trols that  choice,  Is  an  election  within  tho 
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meaning  of  the  constitutional  provision  and 
is  subject  to  congressional  regulation  as  to  the 
manner  of  holding  it." 

The  interpretation  Is  sound.  Had  It  been 
made  earlier  in  Louisiana  history',  one  of  the 
hydra  beads  of  State  dictatorship  would  have 
been  lopped  off.  Its  immediate  effect  is  to 
subject  to  trial  five  defendants  charged  with 
ballot-count  irregularities  In  the  congres- 
sional primary  of  September  10.  The  facts  in 
the  case  are  stiU  to  be  established.  It  was  not 
by  accident,  we  are  informed,  that  the  de- 
fendant, Patrick  B.  Classic,  was  named  first 
In  the  indictment;  the  teimptatlon  to  be  able 
to  refer  to  this  case  aa  the  "classic"  one, 
llteraUy  as  well  as  figuratively,  powerfully  Im- 
pressed the  staff  of  the  United  States  attorney. 

In  many  elements  it  Is  classic.  Political 
bias  was  not  conceivable,  much  less  subject 
to  any  credence.  Alleged  changes  in  the  bal- 
lot count  favored  T.  Halei  Boggs.  an  unques- 
tioned exponent  of  good  government  and 
election  purity.  He  did  not  need  the  votes 
allegedly  thrown  to  hire.  They  could  not 
have  been  other  than  emlwrrasslng  to  a  can- 
didate who  has  heaped  his  share  of  derision 
on  the  old  machine  practice  of  "goose-egg- 
Ing."  or  nearly  goose-egging,  the  opposition, 
apparently  for  the  sake  cf  show  alone.  Al- 
leged changes  In  another  race  Involved  fav- 
ored a  woman  candidate  also  backed  by  the 
coalition  of  antidictatorlal  forces. 

In  the  national  field  thi;  decision  is  so  far- 
reaching  as  almost  to  stagger  the  imagina- 
tion. If  it  is  not  entitled  to  the  appellation 
"classic"  in  that  connection, 
cause  it  was  reached  by 
three.  The  Chief  Justice 
consideration,  and  the  lilnth  place  in  the 
Court  is  still  unfilled.  Hence  no  more  votes 
actually  were  mustered  fqr  the  principle  that 
Federal  primaries  and 
should  be  the  same  thing 
are  concerned,  than  were 


general     elections 

is  far  as  civil  rights 

cast  In  the  Inde- 


cisive Newberry  case  of  11)21. 
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or 
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TRANSMIT  lAL 


LETTERS  OF 

TIONS  ADOPTED  AT 
MEETINGS  IN  ATOKA 
COUNTIES,  OKLA. 


it  will  be  be- 
a  vote  of  four  to 
took  no  part  In  the 


National  Defense 
and    McCurtain 


REMARKS 


2.  1941 


AND  RESOLU- 

NATIONAL-DEFENSE 

AND  McCXTRTAIN 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.I  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  letters  from  Hon.  Nelson 
Newman,  Atoka,  Oklaj..  and  Hon.  Bill 
Kuykendall.  mayor,  Idabel.  Okla.,  to- 
gether with  copies  of  resolutions  adopted 
at  national-defense  meetings  held  re- 
cently in  these  two  towns  in  my  district. 

I  am  proud  of  the  lojyal  support  given 
our  great  President  by  my  fellow  citizens 
and  their  spirit  of  true  Americanism  as 
expressed  in  these  resolutions. 

The  letters  and  resolutions  follow: 

Guaranty  A{bstkact  Co., 
Atoka,  Okla.,  May  19,  1941. 
Hon.  WnjBTTKN  CartwsichtI 

United  States  Congressman 
Mr  Dear  Congressman  :  Appreciative  of  our 
privileges  and  duties,  1,000  American  citizen* 
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of   Atoka   County,   State   of   Oklahoma,   as- 
sembled, unanimously  adopted  and  respect- 
fully urge  your  consideration  of  our  expressed 
views  disclosed  by  the  enclosed  resolutions. 
Respectfully, 

Nelson  Newman, 
Chairman  of  Atoka  County 

Defense  Committee. 

Resolution  adopted  by  Atoka  County  citizens' 

mass  meeting,  Atoka,  Okla. 
To.  Hon.  WiLBtJHN  Cartwrioht. 

United  States  Congressman: 

Be  it  known  to  all  that  we,  the  God-fearing, 
freedom-loving  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America  living  In  Atoka  County,  Okla.,  do 
hereby  assemble  ourselves,  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  under  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
responsibilities  guaranteed  by  our  Constitu- 
tion, for  the  purposes  of  considering  the  seri- 
ous problems  that  affect  and  threaten  the 
continuance  of  our  democratic  way  of  life 
and  the  perpetuity  of  our  Nation. 

Because  we  love  peace  and  want  to  share 
Its  blessings  with  all  mankind  we  declare  the 
following  principles  and  purposes,  and  recom- 
mend the  same  to  our  national  leader,  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt;  to  our  Congress; 
and  to  our  fellow  citizens  throughout  the 
Nation. 

1.  Curtail  or  eliminate  nonessential  pro- 
duction to  release  labor,  materials,  and  plant 
facilities  for  maximum  speed  in  producing 
all  adequate  defense  needs; 

2.  That  capital  and  labor  immediately  be 
forced  to  subordinate  personal  gains,  as  a 
million  draftees  have  done,  to  concentrate  on 
every  effort  toward  proper  national  defense; 
and 

3.  That  we  and  all  other  liberty -loving 
Americans  be  called  upon  to  pledge  sacrifices 
for  defense  and  liberty. 

Adopted  on  this  the  7th  day  of  May  1941, 
at  Atoka,  Atoka  County,  Okla. 

Nelson  Newman, 
Chairman  of  Atoka  County 

Defense  Committee. 


Crrr  of  Idabel, 
tdahel,  Okla.,  May  23. 1941. 
Hon.  WnaxTRN  Cartwright, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  WiLBtTRN:  Under  separate  cover  I  am 
sending    you    the    signed    resolutions    and 
amendments  as  adopted  by  the  McCurtain 
Covmty  national-defense  mass  meeting  held 
m  the  stadium  at  Idabel,  Okla..  May  11.  1941. 
This  meeting  was  a  very  enthusiastic  gath- 
ering of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  country 
and   was  held  with  the  serloxis  thought  of 
standing    behind    the    Government    In    the 
all-out  aid  to  Britain  or  to  any  other  de- 
mocracy striving  for  peace  and  freedom. 
Yours  truly. 

Bill  KtrrKENOAtx. 

Mayor. 

Be  It  known  to  all  that  we,  the  Ood-fear- 
Ing.  freedom-loving  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  living  in  McCurtain 
County."  Okla  do  hereby  assemble  ourselves, 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  under  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  responsibilities  guaranteed  by 
our  Constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  serious  problems  that  affect  and 
threaten  the  continuance  of  our  democratic 
way  of  life  and  the  perpetuity  of  otir  Nation. 

Because  we  love  peace  and  want  to  Ehare 
Its  blessings  with  all  mankind,  we  declare 
the  following  principles  and  purposes,  and 
recommend  the  same  to  our  national  leader. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt:  to  our  Con- 
gress; and  to  our  fellow  citizens  throughout 
the  Nation. 

First.  Curtail  or  eliminate  the  nonessential 
production  to  release  labor,  n>aterials,  and 
plant  facilities  for  maximum  speed  In  pro- 
ducing aU  adequate  defense  needs. 

Second.  That  capital  and  labor  immediately 
be  forced  to  subordinate  personal  gains,  as  a 
million  draftees  have  done,  to  concentrate 


on  every  effort  toward  proper  natlotui 
defense. 

Third.  That  we  and  all  other  liberty-loving 
Americans  be  calliM  upon  to  pledge  sacrifices 
for  defense  and  liberty. 

Adopted  on  this  the  11th  day  of  May  1941. 

Wright  Crrr,  Okla  ,  May  7.  1941. 

We.  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Wright 
City.  Okla.,  adopt  these  resolutions  with  the 
following  amendment  attached,  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  county-wide  meeting  to  be 
held  at  Idabel,  Sunday  afternoon.  May  11,  at 
2:30  p.  m. 

Amendment:  That  we  go  on  record  oppos- 
ing strikes  and  that  they  be  eliminated  at 
all  costs.  And  whereas  we  are  100  percent 
In  favor  of  convoying  ships  to  Great  Britain 
and  any  other  democracy  fighting  for  free- 
dom. 

Adopted:  May  7,  1941. 


Memorial  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  STRAHON 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 


Monday,  June  2,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY   HON.   WILLIAM   G.   STRAT- 
TON.  OF  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  address  given  by 
me  at  Arlington  Court  House,  Va.,  at  the 
Memorial  Day  services  conducted  jointly 
by  the  John  Lyon  Post.  No.  3150.  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars,  and  Arlington  Post, 
No.  139.  American  Legion,  and  broadcast 
over  station  WWDC,  Washington: 

We  have  paused  for  a  few  moments  to  pay 
tribute  today  to  those  who  have  fought  to 
make  our  Nation  great  and  freedom  a  living 
creed  in  the  world.  These  men  had  an  abid- 
ing faith  In  the  righteousness  of  their  caus« 
and  the  ultimate  destiny  of  our  country. 
They  believed  that  here  In  America  was  the 
finest  haven  of  freedom  In  the  world  and  the 
home  of  that  principle  which  recognizes  the 
worth  of  the  individual  and  his  right  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  To  defend  that  right 
they  gladly  gave  tlielr  lives.  What  a  mockery 
of  that  faith  to  send  our  young  men  to  be 
slaughtered  again  In  the  useless  carnage  of  a 
foreign  war.  In  the  last  World  War.  Ameri- 
cans fought  to  end  aU  war,  and  yet  what  an 
unholy  fraud  was  practiced  upon  them. 
Shortly,  it  became  all  too  apparent  that.  In- 
stead of  banishing  war,  the  seeds  of  another 
conflict  had  been  sown  and  democracy  was 
fast  withering.  Are  we  again  to  be  plvinged 
Into  the  fight  to  save  Europe  from  Itself? 

The  passions  and  heat  of  battle  from  the 
Civil  War  have  long  since  departed  Into  the 
pages  of  history,  but  the  brave  deeds  and 
self-sacrifice  of  these  men  will  continue  to 
live  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  Americans  for 
ages  to  come.  Now  that  time  has  healed  the 
old  bitterness,  we  can  all  take  pride  in  the 
courage  and  steadfastness  of  these  men, 
clad  in  blue  or  gray,  who  fought  valiantly 
for  principles  in  which  they  so  earnestly 
believed. 

Now  in  this  hour  when  the  clouds  of  war 
again  hover  over  most  of  the  earth  and 
threaten  to  engulf  us,  we  know  fuU  weU  if 
war  strikes,  no  one  will  be  spared.  Tht 
mother  and  chUd,  the  sick  and  the  aged 
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behind  the  lines  are  In  as  mortal  danger  In 
modern  warfare  as  the  man  at  the  battle- 
front. 

While  we  pay  tribute  to  thoee  who  fought 
In  battle,  let  us  not  forget  the  others  who 
•acrlflced  In  the  long  dread  hours — the 
mothers  and  wives  keeping  lonely  vigil  at 
heme.  Nor  snculd  we  forget  those  who 
labored  on  the  farm  and  In  the  factory  to 
keep  flowing  a  steady  stream  of  food  and 
supplies — a  nation  giving  its  all. 

Our  liberty  was  not  purchased  in  the  In- 
tematUmal  marketplace;  it  was  botight  with 
the  blood  and  toil  of  patriots. 

Let  us  renew  our  pledge  to  care  for  the 
widow  and  the  orphan  whom  those  brave 
men  left  as  a  sacred  charge  upon  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Itotlon.  An  even  greater  duty 
resu  upon  xa  to  see  that  we  do  not  wantonly 
and  recklessly  again  cause  mourning  In  the 
homes  of  America  for  husbands  and  fathers 
sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  war. 

In  this  hour  let  us  hope  that  an  enduring 
peace  may  yet  be  achieved  in  this  warring 
world.  The  men  whom  we  nonor  today 
foiight  and  stoffered  to  achieve  peace  Peace 
foiuded  on  Justice  is  the  only  path  to  prog- 
ress and  prosperity.  War  not  only  dettroys 
the  llfeblood  and  resources  of  a  nation  but 
leaves  a  terrible  aftermath  of  depression 
and  misery  In  its  wake.  Before  we  again 
plunge  headlong  into  the  dark  whirlpool  of 
strife  we  must  be  sure  that  we  are  fighting 
iTi  defense  of  America.  Much  as  we  may 
abhor  the  barbarism  and  complete  disregard 
of  human  values  in  other  lands  we  should 
recognize  th«  tragedy  of  hurling  ourselves 
Into  the  abyss. 

We  cannot  help  but  realize  that  only  in 
free  America  is  it  possible  to  gather  in  meet- 
ings of  this  kind  and  exercise  the  right  of 
free  speech.  Now  as  the  war  fever  rises  we 
have  to  be  more  diligent  than  ever  to  Insure 
open  and  full  discussion  of  the  grave  prob- 
lems affecting  every  American.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  see  that  tolerance  and  understand- 
ing, rather  than  bigotry  and  persecution,  are 
necessary  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  strength 
and  morale  In  these  critical  times. 

We  must  beware  of  the  subtle  propaganda 
of  these  who  would  lead  tu  into  war  to  serve 
theur  own  selfish  ends.  What  shall  it  profit 
thla  country  to  save  the  world  and  lose  its 
own  heritage?  I  say  to  you  here  and  now 
tbat  we  can  best  aerve  ourselves  and  hu- 
manity by  maintaining  Inviolate  our  tree 
Institutions  here  at  home.  And  to  that  end, 
realising  our  sacred  obligation  to  defend 
America  at  all  costs,  I  pledge  to  you  that  as 
long  as  I  represent  the  people  of  the  SUte 
of  nilnols  In  the  halls  of  your  Congress,  I 
will  not  cast  my  vote  to  sacrifice  the  flower 
of  American  youth  In  any  foreign  war. 


St  Lawrence  Gateway  of  Delusion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MIMOUBI 

ZN  TBE  BOUSE  OP  RXPRC8ENTATXVIS 


Monday.  June  2,  1941 


OF    RON.    WALTBl    C. 
PLO01R.  OF  lOSeOURI 


Ur.  PLOmR.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  waa 
my  privilef  e  to  addreaa  the  NaUon  on  the 
Mibject  of  the  8t.  Lnwenee  aeaway  proj- 
fct  over  tbe  Mutual  Broadcaatlof  System 
oo  Wednesday.  May  28.  IMl.  Tbe  fol- 
towlof  are  my  remarks: 


The  8t.  Lawrence  seaway  project  before  the 
Congress  would  create  great  Injury  to  our 
national  welfare  in  more  ways  than  one.  On 
May  5,  this  year,  I  told  the  Nation  by  means  of 
a  coast-to-coast  broadcast  that  the  treaty — 
which  Is  being  called  an  agreement — between 
Canada  and  the  Unite'*  States  wovild  sur- 
render control  over  Lake  Michigan,  thereby 
internationalizing  an  all-Amerlcan  lake.  I 
said  then  tbat  on  this  occasion  I  wo\ild  dis- 
cuss the  injury  to  American  labor  and  indus- 
try. It  is  well  to  again  briefly  explain  the 
nattue  of  this  project. 

The  billion -dollar  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
seaway  Is  a  plan  to  open  the  Great  Lakes  to 
ocean  traffic  and  International  trade  by  build- 
ing a  a7-foot  channel  through  the  Lakes  and 
river  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  in  Canada. 

This  seaway,  as  projected,  would  be  built 
Jointly  by  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with 
the  bulk  of  the  cost  falling  on  the  American 
taxpayers.  Aside  from  the  cost,  this  project, 
if  constructed,  would  enable  foreign  nations, 
with  their  control  of  the  world's  shipping  and 
their  cheap  lat)or.  to  invade  our  own  great 
inland  industrial  and  agricultural  empire.  It 
would,  therefore,  irreparably  damage  Amer- 
ican labor,  agrlcultiu-e,  rail  transportation, 
motor  transportation,^  and  Industry  In  gen- 
eral. 

Because  the  proponents  of  this  measure 
claim  benefits,  some  of  which  are  ridiculous, 
many  of  which  are  misstated,  I  have  chosen 
to  entitle  this  discourse  with  you  this  evening 
"St.  Lawrence  Gateway  of  Delusion." 

In  1934,  when  the  President  urged  the  ap- 
proval of  the  St.  Lawrence  Treaty  before  the 
Senate,  he  said  in  his  message,  "Bread  na- 
tional reasons  lead  me,  without  hesitation,  to 
advocate  the  treaty."  It  is  interesting  to  note 
he  then  called  the  subject  a  treaty,  but  since 
the  Senate  failed  to  ratify  he  now  calls  the 
same  subject,  rewritten  recently,  an  agree- 
ment. I  remind  you  that  the  Constitution 
requires  a  treaty — and  It  really  is  a  treaty — 
to  be  approved  by  a  two-thirds'  vote  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  while  the  devious 
method  being  used  today  is  to  approve  the 
same  subject  by  a  simple  majority  vote  of 
the  House  and  Senate  under  the  false  title  of 
agreement.  Except  for  the  fact  that  this  cir- 
cumstance cannot  be  overemphasized,  it  has 
no  particular  point  in  our  principal  phase 
of  the  subjett  at  the  moment.  The  Presi- 
dent went  on  in  his  message  to  the  Senate  In 
1934  to  say,  "There  are  two  main  considera- 
tions, navigation  and  power."  Then  we  are 
to  believe  that  according  to  the  President, 
the  two  main  reasons  for  building  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  are.  "navigation  and 
power."  Both  Involve  long-range  planning, 
because  the  treaty  calls  for  8  years  for  com- 
pletion. 

Obviously,  therefore,  the  proponents'  pres- 
ent claim  for  defense  is  completely  elimi- 
nated by,  first,  the  President's  own  written 
words,  and,  second,  by  the  very  conditions  of 
the  treaty.  Therefore  we  shall  not  at  this 
moment  worry  or  concern  ourselves  about 
the  defense  argument,  except  as  it  affects  the 
use  of  necessary  labor  and  materials  which 
are  so  badly  needed  for  true  defense  projects. 
In  passing  the  defense  argument  for  the 
present,  it  U  only  fair  to  mention  to  the 
American  taxpayer  that  It  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous injustice  to  him  to  charge  him  an 
extra  billion  dollars  for  any  project  labeled 
"defense"  which  Is  not  defense. 

Now,  If  navigation  and  power  are  the  real 
reasons  for  the  seaway — and  they  are — then 
both  reasons  are  economic.  Both  reasons 
affect  trade,  commerce,  industry,  and  labor. 
The  principal  concern  to  Americans  is 
whether  or  not  the  project  will  be  economi- 
eally  beneficial.  Z  am  to  deal  now  with  tbe 
navlgatloD  phase  only. 

Opening  tbe  Orcat  Lakes  to  world  trading 
vessels  directly  affects  other  transportation 
facilities  of  tbe  Nation  and  accordingly,  and 
tn  like  proportion,  affects  tbe  many  indtis- 
Met  llnksd  to  tbese  tranqwrtatlon  f  acUitlsc 


When  these  Industries  are  affected  adversely 
it  follows,  as  simply  as  the  day  follows  the 
night,  that  all  labor  connected  therewith  Is 
adversely  affected.  In  addition,  all  retail  and 
wholesale  suppliers  of  the  people  employed 
in  these  industries  suffer.  Let  us  take  a  very 
simple  example,  a  town  of  5,000  people.  This 
community,  we  shall  say.  Is  a  main-line  rail- 
road town  with  a  small  factory  manufac- 
turing motortruck  parts.  Along  comes  an 
act  of  the  Government,  which  creates  an 
economic  situation  which  causes  a  tremen- 
dous loss  of  business  to  both  the  railroad  and 
trucking  business.  What  happens  to  this 
town?  It  Is  very  plain  that  with  the  railroad 
business  curtailed,  if  not  discontinued,  and 
the  trucking  business  in  the  same  situation, 
this  community  suffers  a  terrific  blow,  and 
every  person  in  It  suffers  accordingly  without 
any  compensating  benefit.  This  Injury 
spreads  throughout  the  Nation  like  a  cancer 
affecting  every  person,  who,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, is  in  any  capacity  serving  these  lines 
of  commerce. 

Specifically,  as  a  result  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway,  injury  would  be  severely  felt  in  the 
railroads  affecting  every  person  who  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  building,  maintenance, 
or  operation  of  a  railroad.  Why?  Because 
cheap  foreign-vessel  shipping  rates  would 
take  business  from  all  Gtilf  of  Mexico  and 
eastern  seaboard  shipping  ports  and  also 
from  Pacific  coast  ports,  and  transfer  that 
business  or  commerce  to  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  in  Canada,  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  into  the  Great  Lakes  and  into  the 
very  heart  of  our  great  Inland  industrial  and 
agrlcultiu-al  empire.  This  would  seriously  af- 
fect our  great  established  system  of  transpor- 
tation as  well  as  all  the  cities,  large  and 
small,  which  they  touch,  as  well  as  the  sur- 
rounding agrlculttual  country  feeding  these 
cities. 

Specifically,  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  would 
affect  the  great  coal  industry  of  America  In 
two  major  ways.  It  would  greatly  diminish 
the  need  and  demand  for  coal  used  by  the 
transportation  Industries  and  would  likewise 
open  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Importation  of 
cheaply  mined  foreign  coal,  with  which  our 
coal  producers  could  not  hope  to  compete. 
This  would  cause  the  reduction  of  coal  min- 
ing wages  to  the  level  of  the  virtual  slave 
wages  of  foreign  coal  miners.  Such  a  con- 
dition would  be  a  virtual  calamity  In  the 
coal  industry,  and  labor  would  be  the  greater 
sufferer. 

Specifically,  the  Iron-ore  industry  of  Amer- 
ica ~ould  suffer.  Importation  of  foreign  ores 
from  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  Cuba,  and  other 
foreign  countries  In  '<irge  quantities  through 
thn  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  would  have 
a  ruinous  effect  upon  the  iron-mine  oper- 
ators, shippers,  and  smelters.  It  might  even- 
tually seriously  impair  the  self-sufficiency  of 
the  steel  Industry  of  the  United  States  and 
thereby.  In  the  event  of  another  world  crisis, 
Jeopardize  our  national  security. 

It  is  well  to  briefly  review  the  economic 
significance  of  the  Lake  Superior  Iron-ore 
Industry.  The  market  for  Superior  iron  ores 
Is  confined  primarily  to  the  Great  Lakes  and 
uppei  Mississippi  Valley  region.  The  Indus- 
try nor  supplies  about  86  percent  of  the 
hron  ore  consumed  In  the  United  States.  In 
1937  It  shipped  over  61,000,000  tons  of  ore  to 
domestic  consumers  and  over  a  million  tent 
to  Canadian  furnaces. 

The  same  year  over  20,000  persons  were 
employed  in  tbe  Lake  3upenor  iron-ore  In- 
dustry, receiving  wages  of  about  S32,000,000: 
tbe  Industry  paid  approximately  $30,000,000 
1.1  State  and  local  taxes,  there  was  Invested 
approximately  $300,000,000  In  the  mines  and 
these  supported  tbe  operation  of  195  blast 
furnaces  wltbln  tbe  United  States, 

Tbe  total  investment  In  mines,  railroads 
maintained  by  tbe  iron-ore  business,  and  the 
lake  vessels  carrying  tbat  trade,  exceeds 
$600,000,000.  Tbe  Industry  pays  in  wages  and 
in  ore-bandllng  clju-ges  nearly  $160AX),000  a 
year.    Tbla  is  aacluttve  oC  Investment  In  M 
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lower  lake  ports 
or  from  where  It 
furnaces.    These 


unloading  docks  on  the 
where  the  ore  Is  consumed 
Is  shlpjsed  by  rail  to  Inlanc 
unloading  and  rail  facilities  represent  an  in- 
vestment of  many  additional  millions  of  dol- 
lars, employing  thousandi^  of  workers  an- 
nually. 

The  Lake  Superior  lron-(ire  mining  indus- 
try alone  su imports  74  cities,  villages,  and 
towns.  All  these  communjlties  would  suffer 
great  Injury.  i 

Sjjccifically,  the  St.  Lavprejnce  project  would 
tremendously  injure  the  grieat  inland-water- 
way system  of  the  Mississip])!,  Ohio,  and  Mis- 
souri Rivers.  It  would  thrdw  Into  waste  the 
many  millions  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  already  Invested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  waterways. 

This  project  would  serioufely  Injure  the  en- 
tire Mississippi  Valley  terrltjory,  which  is  im- 
mense and  covers  practically  all  of  the  Mid- 
western States  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

I  will  not  go  on  naming  the  many  more 
Industries  affected.  I  do  em  Dhasize  that  when 
we  open  the  Great  Lakes  to  foreign  sea  traffic 
we  permanently  damage  our  own  well-estab- 
lished lines  of  commerce,  ind  we  open  out 
Inland  Empire  to  cheap  Imports,  thereby 
causing  unknown  Injury  to  all  American  labor 
and  business. 

I  sa'.d  at  the  outset  thai  my  reference  to 
the  so-called  defense  claim  of  this  project 
would  be  only  as  it  affects  the  use  of  neces- 
sary labor  and  materials  which  are  so  badly 
needed  for  true  defense  projects. 

Since  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  is  being 
submitted  to  the  Congress  and  the  people  as 
an  urgent  defense  measure,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  greater  understanding  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  labor  and  material  involved.  Because 
of  the  prodigious  size  of  the  undertaking  it 
Is  obvious  that  many  thousands  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  workmen,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians of  all  kinds  would  be  required,  to- 
gether with  hundreds  of  contractors,  contract- 
ing organizations,  and  all  kinds  of  mechanical 
equipment.  In  the  International  Rapids  sec- 
tion alone  some  92,000.000  tons  of  excavation 
would  be  required,  over  7,000.000  tons  of  con- 
crete would  have  to  be  used,  besides  huge 
quantities  of  earth  fill. 

If  the  work  were  evenly  distributed  over 
a  period  of  just  7  years,  at  least  43,000  men 
would  be  required  tlally  at  the  site  and  be- 
hind the  lines  furnishing  materials  and 
equipment.  Undoubtedly,  the  dally  require- 
ments during  the  peak  period  of  construc- 
tion would  exceed  60,000  men.  If  all  of  the 
work  required  for  the  entire  project  is  car- 
ried on  at  the  same  time,  at  least  100,000 
men  would  be  required  for  the  work  every 
day  for  a  7-year  period. 

According  to  the  very  claims  of  the  ad- 
ministration In  Its  rush  to  produce  urgent 
defense  weapons  and  supplies,  we  could  not 
divert  this  labor  or  material  to  any  such 
project  which  does  not  in  any  way  con- 
tribute to  demands  of  the  present  home- 
defense  emergency. 

The  more  this  project  Is  analyzed,  the 
plainer  it  becomes  that  It  is  a  pet  spending 
project  and  a  form  of  pork  barrel  waste 
being  pushed  and  rushed  at  this  time  In  the 
hope  that  It  might  get  through  under  a 
false  banner  of  defense. 

This  St.  Lavn-ence  seaway  project,  which  I 
prefer  to  call  the  St.  LaTirence  gateway  of 
delusion,  would  ultimately  spend  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  of  the  Anerlcan  taxpayers 
money  to  promote  a  condition  which  would 
not  benefit— but  Instead  Injure— the  busi- 
ness of  the  Nation.  Industry  and  labor,  as  I 
bave  already  pointed  out,  would  s-iffer  as  the 
result  of  this  plan.  Tbe  t)eople  are  entitled 
to  know  tbe  whole  truth.  Making  that  truth 
known  is  part  of  my  duty  as  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

I  am  hcp?ful  that  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion will  let  tbeir  Bepreseiitatlves  and  Sena- 


tors In  the  Congress  know  <rf  their  opposition 
to  this  untimely  and  poorly  chosen  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  project. 


National  Unity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  June  3  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  26) ,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  TOM  CONNALLY,  OP 
TEXAS 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  delivered  last  night  on  the  Radio 
Forum  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  CoNNALLY]  on  the  subject  of  na- 
tional unity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  civilized  world  is  tonight  living  under 
the  Damocles  sword  of  armed  might.  Sus- 
pended by  a  single  thread  above  the  liberties 
of  civilized  men  are  massed  armies  equipped 
for  modern  wars.  Argosies  of  the  air  with 
multiplied  thousands  of  armored  aircraft, 
with  destruction  and  death  in  their  touch, 
swarms  of  submarines  lurking  in  the  dark 
with  deadly  weapons  in  their  hands,  search- 
ing the  sea  lanes  to  assassinate  human  beings 
and  to  destroy  vessels  without  warning  and 
with  merciless  and  bloody  purpose.  Civilized 
nations  are  challenged  either  to  submit  to  a 
single  master  who  directs  these  engines  of 
death  and  destruction  or  to  suffer  being  over- 
run, conquered,  subjugated,  and  enslaved. 
These  are  not  idle  statements.  Thes^  are  not 
distempered  dreams.  These  are  not  wild 
flights  of  imagination.  Look  at  Europe  since 
the  war  began  In  1939. 

Austria  was  commanded  to  join  the  Reich. 
Her  Government  refused.  Hitler's  legions 
swarmed  over  her  and  overwhelmed  her  She 
was  locked  in  the  iron  manacles  of  submis- 
sion. Czechoslovakia  was  challenged  She 
refused.  The  thunderbolts  of  armed  might 
subdued  her  before  she  could  strike.  Poland, 
upon  her  denial  of  demands  of  the  dictator, 
was  left  in  smoking  ruins,  in  devastated  and 
wrecked  cities,  with  a  soldier's  foot  upon  her 
neck.  Neutral,  peaceful,  Inoffensive  Norway, 
Denmark,  Holland.  Belgium,  whose  oniy  crime 
was  to  possess  lands  which  the  cupidity  of 
Hitler  desired,  and  liberties  which  he  wanted 
to  destroy,  without  warning  were  overrun, 
conquered,  subjugated,  and  enslaved.  Bul- 
garia and  Rumania,  first  penetrated  nnd  sat- 
urated with  the  deadly  virus  of  Nazi  influ- 
ence and  under  the  threat  of  military  force, 
succumbed  to  Nazi  power.  Yugoslavia  was 
harried  and  machine  gunned  and  bombed  and 
beaten  Into  abject  submission.  Greece,  in- 
vaded by  Mussolini,  in  a  campaign  in  which 
Italian  armies  with  vastly  superior  numbers 
were  defeated  and  driven  in  flight  before  the 
gallant  Oreeks,  was  at  last  bombed  and  bat- 
tered by  Nazi  legions  until  tbe  classic  land 
where  Homer  sang  and  Demosthenes  thun- 
dered against  the  tyranny  of  Philip,  and  where 
Greek  poets,  dramatists,  and  artists  and 
sculptors  gave  to  all  tb«  centurlct  tbe  im- 


perishable gifts  of  their  genius  and  ctilture, 
now  lies  broken  and  shattered,  in  ruin,  with 
the  heavy  heels  of  Nazi  conquerors  upon  her 
ancient  liberties. 

These  events  are  part  of  the  history  of  our 
times.  They  have  not  been  lifted  from  the 
pages  of  some  thrilling  volume  of  fiction. 
They  are  not  from  the  chapters  of  some  mili- 
tary and  naval  writer,  predicting  what  might 
transpire  In  some  future  war.  They  are  not 
the  creation  of  some  poetic  mind,  soaring  on 
the  wings  of  fancy.  They  are  facts.  They 
are  realities.  They  have  happened  under  our 
own  eyes. 

If  these  things  have  happened  to  weaker 
countries,  will  they  not  happen  to  any  other 
nation,  except  for  the  armed  might  of  other 
nations  to  resist  the  waves  of  aggression  and 
conquest?  Does  anyone  doubt  that  England, 
If  conquered,  will  be  subjected  to  an  even 
more  tragic  fate  than  that  of  nations  already 
conquered? 

If  England  should  fall  and  her  Navy  should 
be  captured,  the  legions  and  the  navl'>s  and 
the  swarming  vultures  of  the  air,  under  the 
direction  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  would,  no 
doubt,  as  soon  as  they  should  feel  strong 
enough,  attack  the  western  world  to  Incor- 
porate us  into  the  new  world  order  and  to 
imprison  our  Institutions  and  economy  in 
the  ancient  bed  of  Procrustes,  making  our 
pattern  neither  longer  nor  shorter  than  the 
pattern  which  their  tyranny  might  prescribe. 

Why  will  not  their  military  desires  reach 
out  to  the  western  world?  They  reached  and 
encompassed  most  of  Europe  In  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  lie  rich  lands  and  great 
wealth.  Here  is  the  citadel  of  free  govern- 
ment which  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  their 
governmental  conceptions.  They  have  done 
these  things  in  Europe.  Why  will  they  not 
do  them  In  the  western  world? 

Armed  might,  overp>owerlng  navies,  and 
superior  forces  of  aircraft,  are  the  only  things 
that  stand  Ijetween  the  western  world  and  the 
mad  ambitions  of  Nazi  and  Fascist  conquest. 

These  things  face  America  today.  They 
face  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere  today."^ 
They  face  the  whole  civilized  vrorld  today. 
The  United  States  must  let  the  world  know, 
and  must  let  Hitler  and  Mussolini  and  all 
the  Axis  alliance  of  greed  and  cruelty,  and 
military  and  naval  power,  all  the  Axis  com- 
pact of  aggression  and  mastery,  know  Just 
where  America  stands  and  Just  what  America 
purposes  to  do. 

President  Roosevelt,  In  a  notable  and  epocb- 
marking  speech,  from  the  White  House  on 
May  27th.  gave  utterance  to  the  national 
policy  of  the  United  States.  The  President, 
imder  our  Constitution.  Is  our  leeder  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations.  In  times  of  stress 
and  peril,  we  must  have  determined  leader- 
ship. It  must  be  definite.  It  must  be  clear 
in  its  objectives.  It  must  be  firm,  and  It 
must  have  behind  It  the  united  support  of  a 
mighty  people. 

The  President  reaffirmed  America's  tradi- 
tional policy  of  freedom  of  the  seas — the 
freedom  of  our  people  to  send  our  ships  out 
upon  the  seas  In  accordance  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  civilized  nations  through  the  cen- 
turies. To  surrender  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
the  United  States  would  be  imprisoned  within 
Its  own  boundaries,  economically  and  politi- 
cally. Hitler  and  Mussolini  cannot  dominate 
the  world  unless  they  first  master  the  seas. 
England  now  bravely  stands  In  tbetr  way. 
If  Great  Britain  obould  be  conquered,  we 
alone  shall  be  face  to  face  with  menadng 
challenge. 

The  United  Stains,  since  Yorktown,  baa 
stood  for  freedom  of  the  seas.  Under  Presi- 
dent John  Adams,  cur  Na»'y  resisted  Europesn 
depredations  upon  otir  commerce.  In  tba 
distant  Meditcrrantmn,  our  Navy  suppressed 
tbe  Barbary  ptrst<'S.  In  1913  and  In  tba 
World  Wir.  America  adhered  to  this  ancient 
doctrine.  We  shall  not  now  stirrendcr  nor 
retreat. 
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The  President,  w  our  national  leader, 
made  it  clear  that  we  ahall  restat  the  efforts 
ctf  Hitler  and  MiuBollnl  to  extend  their  In- 
fluence, their  power,  or  their  domination 
to  the  western  world  or  to  gain  control  of 
the  seas. 

When  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  was 
before  the  Senate.  I  prepared  and  secured 
the  adoption  of  a  preamble,  expressly  re- 
serving to  the  United  States  and  its  na- 
Uonals  all  of  their  rights  and  privileges 
under  international  law  and  set  forth  that 
the  act  restricting  their  shipping  was  purely 
a  domestic  regulation  and  that  we  lisserved 
the  right  to  repeal,  change,  or  modify  that 
act  as  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
might  dictate.  By  the  Neutrality  Act  we 
gave  up  nothing  of  our  International  right«: 
we  stirrendered  not  a  )ot  or  tittle  of  them. 

The  American  people  have  pledged  aid  to 
BrlUln.  and  the  Congress  has  translated 
their  desires  Into  legUlatlon  We  have 
pledged  military  and  naval  equipment,  ship- 
ping and  supplies  to  Great  Britain.  We 
must,  we  shall  keep  that  pledge  We  must 
speed  supplies  across  the  sea.  We  must  speed 
production  more  and  more  We  have 
hedged  to  all  of  the  republics  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  the  maintenance  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine — that  no  European  power, 
thet  neither  Hitler  nor  Mussolini,  nor  any  of 
their  allies  shall  acquire  a  single  foot.  nay. 
a  single  Inch  of  territory  In  the  western 
world. 

In  crisis  the  American  people  will  rededl- 
eate  themselves  to  Amerlcaninn.  Thrilled 
by  the  sacred  memories  and  shrines  of  our 
patriot  fathers,  out  of  whose  sacrifices  tind 
blood  this  Nation  was  born  and  preserved. 
we  pledge  anew  to  protect  and  defend  oiu 
country,  our  liberties,  and  o\ir  Institutions. 
We  shall  maintain  our  naval  and  military 
forces  In  readiness  to  drive  back  any  act  of 
aggression. 

President  Rooeevelt  called  for  national 
unity.  The  President,  as  leader  of  the  Nation, 
sounded  a  rallying  cry  to  every  element  and 
every  group  and  every  portion  of  the  American 
people.  I  believe  that  the  American  people 
wilt  respond — will  respond  with  enthiislasm 
and  with  a  spirit  of  fervent  Americanism — to 
tbe  President's  leadership  and  to  the  vitality 
and  vigor  of  America's  lofty  purpose. 

Our  task  Is  gigantic.  We  are  standing  at  a 
momentous  period  In  tbe  fate  of  the  human 
race.  All  the  lights  of  history  are  beating 
down  upon  us.  all  tbe  mighty  upheavals  of 
Um  centuries,  all  the  stirring  chapters  of 
man's  groping  and  struggling  toward  liberty 
and  self-rule  come  ringing  doaro  to  us  through 
tiM  years.  The  blood  of  our  fathers  com- 
mands us  to  hold  tha  line.  We  aball,  by 
Ood's  help,  hold  the  Una. 

We  are  now  building  a  Navy  great  enough 
to  dominate  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 
Vbr  years  I  have  advocated  sxKh  a  Navy.  We 
must  have  a  Navy  strong  enough  to  dominate 
all  tbe  ••••.    In  armed  strength  we  must  rely. 

We  bave  been  shocked  b>  the  report  that 
Vranoe  may  give  military  or  naval  aid  to  Hitler 
and  Museolini.  If  Prance  gives  any  military 
or  naval  aid  to  Germany,  the  United  States 
should  seiae  llartlnlque.  French  Oulana.  and 
other  Prench  territories  in  the  Western  Heml- 

The  staggering  stmts  which  we  have  ap{«o- 
priated  will  require  not  alone  sacrifice  In  serv- 
ice by  our  pe<^le  but  will  demand  much  more 
burdensome  taxes.  Our  people  are  willing  to 
bear  these  added  burdens,  are  willing  to 
ahoulder  these  heavy  responsibilities.  They 
demand  that  there  shall  be  no  scandal  or 
vaste.  We  shall  not  tolerate  swollen  war 
profits  In  Government  contracts.  If  Industry 
extorts  an  undue  profit  because  of  speed  and 
tbe  Nation's  need,  it  must  be  recaptured  by 
tuution.  Wealth  and  money  and  industry 
owe  a  duty  to  the  Nation.  They  must  not 
iiilrk.    They  must  not  be  permitted  to  shirk. 

Men  who  work  In  the  production  of  muni- 
tions and  arms  also  owe  a  duty  to  the  Nation. 
The  President  said,  "A  Nation-wide  machin- 


ery for  conciliation  and  mediation  of  Indus- 
trial disputes  has  been  set  up  That  machin- 
ery must  be  used  promptly  and  without  stop- 
page of  work."  The  President  means  that 
strikes  in  defense  plants  must  stop.  Produc- 
tion has  been  delayed  by  strikes  and  labor  dis- 
putes. I  hope  they  may  stop  through  volun- 
tary action,  but  step  they  must,  If  necessary 
through  governmental  action.  There  is  no 
right  to  strike  against  the  Government  of  tbe 
United  States  In  the  hour  of  the  Nation's 
peril. 

In  a  national  emergency,  there  Is  one  par- 
amount Union,  there  is  one  supreme  Union, 
and  that  Is  the  Union  of  these  48  States,  the 
United  States  of  America.  That  Union  must 
rule  or  democracy  must  perish. 

There  will  soon  be  set  up  a  civilian  de- 
fense organization  In  every  locality  In  the 
Nation.  Civilians  may  and  should  serve  In 
suppressing  un-American  and  foreign  influ- 
ences, and  sabotage  and  other  activities, 
inimical  to  the  national  safety. 

President  Roosevelt's  address  has  received 
the  commen.iatlon  and  approval  of  the  great 
body  of  our  people,  and  of  the  press  Wen- 
dell Wlllkie.  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President  in  1940.  Gov  James  M  Cox, 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  President  In 
1920.  John  W  Davis,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Pre.oldent  In  1924.  and  Gov.  Al- 
fred E.  Smith,  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
President  In  1928,  have  all  given  ringing  ap- 
proval to  the  President's  assertion  of  Ameri- 
can rights  and  obligatlorvs  and  America's  pur- 
poses In  the  present  crisis.  They  call  upon 
all  Americans  to  follow  the  leadership  of  the 
President  We  cannot  achieve  our  lofty  pur- 
poses or  our  notle  ends  without  unity  or 
without  granitelike  resistance  to  the  aggres- 
sions and  to  the  ambitions  of  Hitler,  Musso- 
lini, and  the  Axis  Powers. 

We  must  produce  more  supplies  and  more 
airplanes  We  must  work  more  shifts  in  oiu- 
factories  We  must  rush  more  arms  and  am- 
mimitinn  to  EIngland.  We  must  maintain  the 
freedom  of  the  seas.  We  shall  defend  America 
with  everjrthlng  that  we  have. 

To  the  President'*  thrilling  and  stirring  ad- 
dress, to  his  leadership,  the  American  people 
respond.  They  respond  In  loyalty  to  Ameri- 
can Ideals  and  American  traditions.  They 
respond  In  fervid  detemilnatlon  to  preserve 
things  American — they  respond  with  a  firm 
and  immovable  resolution  that  democracy 
shall  not  die;  that  freedom  shall  not  perish; 
that  Great  Britain's  gallant  stand  for  democ- 
racy shall  not  be  overwhelmed;  that  the 
western  world  shall  be  preserved  and  defended 
against  every  atUck.  every  danger,  and  every 
threat  from  the  mailed  fists  of  as  cruel  and 
heartless  a  band  of  conquerors  as  ever  roved 
the  high  seae  when  pirates  reigned  on  the 
and  bloody  bandits  rtUed  on  the  land. 
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ARTICliE  BY  STUART  CHASE 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  hbr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  which  appeared  in 
tbe  Progressive  on  Saturday,  May  31. 


1941,  written  by  Stuart  Chase,  entitled 
"Ideologies  for  Export." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Progressive  of  May  31,  19411 

Ideologies  roR  Export 

(By  Stuart  Chase) 

As  1  write,  the  military  situation  never 
looked  darker  for  Britain.  Many  of  my  plane- 
tarlan  (interventionist)  friends  admit  this, 
but  It  does  not  get  them  down.  They  come 
back  briskly  with  the  moral  strength  of  the 
democracies.  They  say  gims  do  not  count  as 
much  as  "the  Imponderables."  The  impon- 
derables are  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen. 
We  shall  triumph,  they  say,  because  we  bring 
the  four  freedoms  to  a  world  writhing  under 
the  lash  of  conquerors.  We  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  mankind,  and  we  cannot  lose. 

Dorothy  Thompson  looks  at  the  ruins  of 
the  last  major  air  attack  on  London:  "This 
war  is  to  stop  the  destroyers  of  civilization  in 
their  tracks.  To  defend  tlie  Abbey,  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  and  the  Commons.  The  Abbey 
stands;  the  museum  lives;  the  Commons 
meet.  Because  the  human  will  cannot  be 
broken." 

This  reads  magnificently.  It  makes  one 
forget  about  shortages  In  bombers,  ships, 
and  tanks.  It  stirs  the  blood.  But  will  it 
stir  the  victims  of  aggression?  Will  they 
rise  up  and  Join  the  great  crusade? 

HOW  ABOtrr  THE  LHTLE   MEN? 

Who  are  the  victims?  They  are  some  300,- 
000,000  little  men — farmers,  peasants,  shop- 
keepers, Industrial  workers,  clerks,  mechanics, 
rallwaymen,  and  their  families  utterly  sick 
of  insecurity,  unemployment,  political  chaos, 
and  the  threat  of  being  bombed  out  of  their 
beds.  On  top  of  this  great  mass  of  common 
folks  is  a  thin  layer  of  writers,  artists,  profes- 
sors, and  other  intellectuals. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  victimiza- 
tion of  the  Intellectuals  or  of  the  Jews  In 
Germany,  as  well  as  In  the  occupied  ccun- 
triez.  All  reports  from  refugees  confirm  the 
savage  onslaught  made  upon  their  freedom 
of  expression,  often  upon  their  very  lives. 

How  much  are  the  little  men,  the  peasants, 
workers,  shopkeepers  stifTerlng?  They  are  the 
people  who  really  count  If  our  Ideological 
battle  Is  to  be  made  concrete  and  eventually 
wen.  The  plans  for  victory  all  bank  heavily 
on  revolt  by  the  little  men.  What  have  we 
to  promise  them  that  is  superior  to  Axis 
promises  of  a  new  order  In  Europe? 

They  must  be  Inspired  with  the  conviction 
that  the  American  way  has  more  to  give  them 
than  the  dictators  have.  They  must  believe 
In  our  definition  of  civilization.  Unless  this 
conviction  Is  btirnlng  In  millions  of  breasts, 
the  little  men  will  not  have  the  courage  to 
rise  against  the  machine  guns  of  their  over- 
lords. They  mtist  see  clearly  what  Dorothy 
Thompson  sees,  and  want  it  as  she  wants  It. 

rr   HAS   BEEN  rOOD  Ol   REVOLT 

Here  Is  the  rub.  We  really  have  nothing  to 
offer  them  but  freedom.  "What  more  do  you 
want?"  thunder  the  planetarians.  But  little 
men  cannot  eat  freedom.  They  want  much 
more  than  a  bUl  of  rights.  If  that  Is  all 
civilization  means.  It  is  not  good  enough  for 
them.  This  is  a  truth  so  fabulously  immoral 
that  few  Intellectuals  are  able  to  grasp  It. 
Because  they  prize  freedom  of  expression 
above  all  else  they  think  that  other  classes 
in  the  community  must  do  likewise. 

This,  however,  is  simply  not  so.  The  plain 
people  of  Europe  have  had  relatively  few 
whiffs  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  last  3,000 
years.  They  have  had  wheat,  pork,  turnips 
every  day,  or  they  have  risen  in  revolt. 

We  have  nothing  to  sell  but  freedom. 

We  cannot  sell  the  idea  of  full  employment, 
for  we  have  had  10,000,000  unemployed  for 
10  years,  and  all  the  world  knows  It. 

We  cannot  sell  security,  for  otir  farmerm 
iharecroppers,   migratory   laborers,    Negroes, 


industrial  workers,  have  been  desperately  In- 
secure since  the  last  war. 

We  cannot  sell  hope  for  young  people,  for 
we  have  4,000,000  youngsters  between  16  and 
24  who  are  not  In  school  and  who  have  no 
work.  This  great  army  has  been  shunted 
right  out  of  the  American  commimlty  and 
left  there  In  the  dark. 

We  cannot  sell  the  American  high  standard 
of  living,  for  a  third  of  our  people  have  not 
had  enough  to  eat.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been 
hammering  the  point  home  for  8  years,  with 
his  concern  for  the  forgotten  man. 

We  can  hardly  sell  equality  of  opportunity. 
Look  at  the  60  families. 

We  can  hardly  sell  free  enterprise.  Look 
at  the  200  corporations  which  control  the 
output  and  prices  of  a  majority  of  tbe  things 
which  American  consumers  buy. 

We  cannot  sell  world-free  markets,  in  spite 
of  the  saintly  devotion  of  Mr.  Hull  to  the 
cause.  Consider  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff, 
and  the  grim  determination  of  American 
manufacturers  to  protect  their  output  against 
d^ap  foreign  Imports  at  all  costs. 

WORLD  IN  REVOLirnONART  PHASE 

In  short,  what  we  have  to  sell  Is  a  set  of 
abstract  principles,  a  8tr:ng  of  lofty  words. 
When  It  comes  right  down  to  Jobs,  security, 
access  to  raw  materials,  hope  for  the  forgot- 
ten man,  if  we  are  honest  we  can  only  hang 
our  heads  in  shame. 

The  world  is  in  a  revolutionary  phas?  Lit- 
tle men  everywhere  are  tired  of  being  pushed 
around  and  half  starved  when  they  know 
that  an  economy  of  abundance  Is  here.  Po- 
litical freedom  will  not  satisfy  them.  The 
reestabllshment  of  old  national  boundaries 
in  Europe  will  not  satisfy  them.  The  fine 
words  of  Mr.  Willkie,  Dorothy  Thompson, 
Bishop  Manning  will  hit  the  tiny  class  of 
foreign  Intellectuals  right  enough,  but  will 
go  clear  over  the  heads  of  the  great  mast. 

AMERICA'S    TTMIQtTE    POSmON 

.  I  happen  to  believe  that  we  have  some- 
thing here  In  America  which  makes  us  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth,  with  tbe  greatest 
long-term  future.  Part  of  It  Is  material — 
the  land  Itself,  Its  situation  and  resources. 
Another  part  Is  spiritual.  If  you  like  But 
this  spiritual  part  Lb  something  which  can- 
not be  sold,  cannot  oe  exported,  canrct  be 
lend-leased.  It  is  indigenous  to  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America  and  would  die  in 
alien  soil. 

I  refer  to  the  fundamental  democratic  be- 
havior of  most  Americans,  tbe  absence  of 
inherited  class  divisions,  tbe  deep  conviction 
that  one  man  Is  as  good  as  the  next  This 
is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  voting  as  It  Is  a 
matter  of  day-by-day  behavior  along  Main 
Street.  It  is  deep  in  tbe  folkways  of  this 
continent — Canadians  have  a  measure  of  it. 
too— and  Is  the  product  of  three  centuries 
of  the  frontier,  the  melting  pot.  and  tbe 
great  open  space*. 

It  is  unique  in  human  history,  precicvu 
beyond  rubles,  and  totally  unexportable. 
Probably  tbe  only  way  other  people  can  get 
it  is  to  go  through  generations  of  pioneering 
in  a  similar  environment.  To  Identify  otir 
democracy  with  that  of  the  British  Isles  Is 
sociological  nonsense.  In  Britain  everyone 
has  his  place  In  the  social  hierarchy.  You 
feel  It  5  minutes  after  you  get  off  the  boat. 

Our  economic  failures  are  lamentable  and 
universally  known.  No  other  country  took 
such  a  headlong  collapse  In  the  depression 
of  the  thirties.  But  these  failures.  In  my 
opinion,  are  transitional.  They  are  symp- 
toms of  the  break-down  of  one  era  and  the 
beginning  of  a  new  one.  We  are  working 
through  them,  and  the  New  Deal  was  the 
first  attempt  to  meet  them. 

HALT-BAKED   BISCtHTS 

We  shall  come  out  op  top,  if  we  are  not 
engulfed  by  an  Interminable  war  overseas 
which  drains  our  llfeblood  away.  For  the 
moment,  however,  our  economic  renovations 
are  like  half-baked  biscuits.    They  offer  lit- 


tle appeal  to  foreign  customers.  Hitler  ban- 
ished unemployment,  while  we  only  suc- 
ceeded in  stabilizing  It. 

So  here  we  are.  From  the  strict  military 
viewpoint,  the  outlook  for  Britain  is  dark, 
with  no  assurance  that  our  Joining  the  bat- 
tle will  materially  improve  it.  We  are  im- 
prepared  to  fight  a  two-ocean  war.  As  Mr. 
Hoover  pointed  out,  we  may  Indeed  have  to 
cut  down  our  aid  to  Britain.  If  we  attack  the 
Axis,  because  of  bombers,  merchant  ships, 
supplies  needed  In  the  Far  East. 

We  are  equally  unprepared  to  win  by  vir- 
tue of  the  "Imponderables."  We  have  no 
economic  or  social  program  with  which  to 
rouse  the  little  men  of  Europe  and  satisfy 
their  revolutionary  aspirations.-  Our  own 
programs  are  still  In  the  half-baked  stage. 
It  will  take  several  more  New  Deals  to  work 
them  out.  Britain  has  offered  no  programs 
at  all,  in  any  stage  of  baking — only  bombs 
and  blockade.  We  cannot  export  our  "de- 
mocracy," for  It  Is  a  unique  product  of  the 
American  frontier. 

I  wonder  what  a  French  peasant  in  hla 
blue  smock  thinks  of  our  planetarians  who 
now  throw  40,000,000  Frenchmen  Into  the 
category  of  totalitarian  devils  and  propose  to 
make  war  upon  them,  along  with  devils  ram- 
pant in  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Russia,  Hxm- 
gary,  Rumania.  Bulgaria,  and  Spain. 

Does  Jacques  believe  that  civilization  will 
be  saved  by  our  bombing  his  family  and 
blockading  his  food  supply? 
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Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Wheeler]  at  In- 
dianapolis on  May  28,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Keeping  this  Nation  at  peace  and  free 
from  foreign  wars  is  the  most  patriotic 
service  that  Americans  can  render  this  Re- 
public. The  America  First  Committee,  by 
these  standards,  deserves  great  recognition; 
and  to  every  man.  woman,  and  chUd  here 
tonight  who  Is  fighting  for  peace,  who  is 
fighting  for  democracy,  I  say  to  you  that 
the  greatest  glory  comes  not  from  battles 
won  or  lost  but  from  wars  prevented 

Peace  or  war  Is  not  a  partisan  issue;  it  is 
an  American  Issue. 

This  morning  I  read  President  Roosevelt's 
fireside  chat.  It  was  more  than  a  chat;  it 
echoed  the  sentiments  of  our  war  makers — 
of  our  Rockefellers,  Morgans,  Dorothy 
Thompsons,  Stimsons,  Knoxes,  Walter  Wln- 
chells — and  all  those  who  would  sacrifice 
lives  that  are  not  theirs  to  give.  These  In- 
ternational bankers.  Jingoistic  Journalists, 
and  fierce  and  warlike  statesmen  would 
plunge  this  Nation  into  war  either  because 
of  their  hate  or  fear  of  the  little  paper- 
hanger  from  Berlin. 


But  I  was  Informed  over  long-d:  stance 
telephone  that  the  President  at  his  press 
conference  today  said  he  was  not  going  to 
ask  for  a  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  And 
when  asked  how  he  was  going  to  enforce 
freedom  of  the  seas,  he  stated.  "One  »ay  is 
to  keep  American  ships  out  of  places  where 
they  will  be  sunk."  Which  statement  do  you 
stand  on,  Mr.  President — your  warlike  cpeech 
or  your  later  statements  to  the  press? 

The  American  people  hope  It  is  the  sute- 
ment  to  the  press. 

In  his  fireside  chat  the  President  said, 
"The  thing  we  have  most  to  fear  is  fear  It- 
self." With  that  I  agree.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  sought  to  implant  fear  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people.  Preaching 
fear  has  been  the  weapon  you  have  used  so 
successfully  against  your  political  adver- 
saries. Beginning  on  March  4.  1933.  you 
preached  successively  a  fear  of  money 
changers,  a  fear  of  the  economic  royalists, 
a  fear  of  munition  makers,  a  fear  of  the 
lobbyists,  and  a  fear  of  the  Supreme  Coxirt. 
A  year  ago  you  began  preaching  physical 
fear — a  fear  that  New  Orleans  and  St  Louis 
and  Denver  were  in  danger  of  bombing  raids. 
No  man  in  all  history.  Mr.  President,  has  ex- 
ploited fear  as  you  have  exploited  It. 

Today.  Mr.  Prefcident,  you  have  forgotten 
your  fear  and  hatred  of  the  economic  roy- 
alists. You  have  forgotten  your  fear  of  the 
mimitlon  makers.  You  have  forgotten  your 
fears  of  reactionary  Republicans,  which  you 
so  fervently  preached  a  few  years  ago.  At 
this  minute  you  are  the  leader  of  the  Mor- 
gans, the  Rockefellers,  the  Kuhn-Loebs,  and 
the  elder  statesmen  who  want  war  but  who 
are  too  old  to  fight.  Wendell  Wlllkie  is  your 
lieutenant.  These,  your  new-found  friends. 
Join  in  praising  the  war  program  which  you 
have  raised  In  the  ashes  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic reform.  Aren't  you,  Mr.  President,  a 
little  chagrined  by  your  new-found  friends? 

Today,  as  of  yesterday,  by  preaching  fear 
and  hate,  you.  President  Roosevelt,  are  cre- 
ating Intolerance  find  bigotry.  You  are  turn- 
ing class  against  class,  race  against  race,  and 
sect  against  sect  In  a  country  where  all  races, 
classes,  and  all  religions  have  lived  together 
peacefully  and  tolerantly  for  generations. 

I  hate  one-man  government.  I  was  de- 
nouncing Mussolini  when  Churchill  was  say- 
Ing— 1927:  "If  I  were  an  Italian,  I  would  be  a 
Fascist."  I  was  denouncing  Hitler  when  Lord 
Halifax  was  shooting  wUd  bonr  with  Ooerlng 
in  Geimany 

I  am  opposed  to  fascism,  nazi-ism,  or  cuoi- 
munism.  If  there  are  those  within  the  hear- 
ing of  my  voice  who  prefer  any  foreign  "'sm" 
to  Americanism,  I  say,  go  to  Russia,  Germany, 
or  Italy:  and  stay  there.  I  say  to  them  there 
are  those  who  have  faith  in  American  imtl- 
tutions.  who  have  confidence  In  our  ability 
to  defend  ourselves,  who  are  not  afraid  to 
remain  at  peace,  and  who  believe  we  can  solve 
our  domestic  problems  within  the  framework 
of  the  Constitution. 

During  the  past  month  or  two  I  have  ad- 
dressed public  meetings  from  one  end  of  this 
country  to  the  other.  In  Cincinnati,  in  Den- 
ver. In  Sioux  Falls,  Ir  Butte,  m  Boston,  ani 
everywhere,  east  or  west,  it  was  tne  same;  the 
American  people  are  firmly  resolved  to  avoid 
this  war.  If  I  know  anything  of  public 
sentiment  or  the  temper  of  the  American 
people,  I  fear  the  fate  of  those  who  would 
take  them  Into  the  hell  of  war  today. 

These  American  people  were  a  cross-section 
of  otir  populaion.  They  hate  war  today,  as 
you,  Mr  President,  said  you  hated  war  in  1936. 
They  cannot  be  discredited  by  your  calling 
them  bundists  in  1941  any  more  than  you 
were  dl'  yedlted  by  those  who  charged  you 
with  communism  in  1936.  These  American 
people  to  whom  I  spoke  were  not  pro-Nr.7j, 
pro-Fascist,  or  pro-Communist.  They  were 
simply  pro-American. 

No  blood  but  English  flows  throtigh  my 
veins  or  any  of  my  famUy.  I  greatly  ad- 
mire  the  English;    they  are  smart  people. 
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Today,  with  the  Identleal  Uctlca  that  pre- 
ceded our  entry  Into  the  first  World  War, 
tbej  would  take  us  into  another  World  War. 

Then,  as  now.  they  were  fighting  our  war. 
Ther,  as  now,  we  were  to  be  enslaved.  Tlien, 
M  now.  South  America  was  to  be  Invaded. 
Then,  as  now,  the  Oermans  wanted  our 
eoontry. 

Who  believes  that  If  we  were  at  war  with  a 
foreign  power  that  England  would  give  us~hsr 
gold,  her  battleships,  her  planes,  and  tanks. 
and  guns,  as  we  give  them  to  England  today? 
And  how  many  believe  that  If  England  offered 
us  thtse  gifts  of  Tltal  military  and  naval 
aupphes  that  she  would  say :  You  do  not  need 
to  come  after  them:  we  will  bring  them  across 
war  aones  to  you.  even  If  it  means  war  for 
England. 

I  repeat,  I  admire  the  English.  Wherever 
you  meet  an  Englishman  he  Is  for  England 
first.  How  I  wish  we  had  more  Americans 
who  thought  of  America  first.  No  one  has 
ever  called  the  British  silly,  sentimental 
•ackers. 

They  are  realists.  Listen  to  what  a  great 
Sngllsb  leader — Lord  Palmerston — once  said: 
"England  has  no  eternal  eimiltles  and  no 
eternal  friendships.  She  has  only  eternal 
Interests." 

The  American  people  resent  the  untiring 
efforts  of  the  royal  refugees  and  the  British 
Ambassador  to  plunge  us  Into  war.  They 
know  that  these  royalists  did  not  give  their 
■ubjects  the  democracy  they  now  implore  us 
to  save.  They  know  that  these  royalists  did 
not  solve  the  economic  and  social  problems 
In  their  lands.  They  know  that  when  cannon 
roared  and  death  rained  from  the  skies  these 
royal  refugees  seized  their  gold  and  departed 
for  safer  lands.  They  left  their  subjects  to 
do  the  fighting  and  dying  they  would  now 
have  \is  do.  Their  pleas  left  the  American 
people  cold.  And  so  now  the  President  has 
been  induced  to  lead  the  crusade  for  war. 

The  American  people  are  still  moved  by 
loble  emotions — but  they  learned  25  years 
ago.  to  their  eternal  sorrow,  that  there  Is 
no  idealism  In  war.  They  learned,  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson  learned,  that  economic  or  po- 
litical spoils,  not  htmianltarian  impulses, 
govern  conquerors.  They  saw  democracy  sac- 
rificed on  the  altar  of  International  selfish- 
ness. They  know— after  fighting  a  war  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy — that  the 
four  freedoms  of  our  form  of  government 
cannot  be  imposed  upon  all  the  people  in  all 
the  world.  Democracy  and  freedom  spring 
from  within. 

•niiB  Nation  is  prepared  to  "face  hard,  cold, 
fact."  The  American  people  want  all  the 
facts — and.  with  such  a  full  and  complete 
knowledge,  they  are  prepared  to  decide  for 
themselves.  They  do  not  want  Hr.  Churchill 
or  ICr.  Hitler,  or  even  you.  Mr.  President,  to 
make  the  decision.  They  still  believe  in  a 
government  of.  by,  and  for  the  people.  They 
want  a  government  of  law — not  one  of  men — 
not  of  executive  orders  and  decrees. 

The  American  people  demand  a  voice  in 
government — a  voice  that  is  expressed  by 
their  duly  elected  representatives  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Significant. 
Mr.  President,  was  your  complete  omission 
of  any  reference  to  Congress  In  this  critical 
hour.  Congress  is  still  one  of  the  three 
branches  of  our  Government.  It  is  your 
function  to  recommend  legislation — treaties 
or  policies — but  it  is  the  function  of  Congress 
to  enact  legislation — to  ratify  treaties  or  to 
make  effective  policies.  In  a  democracy  Con- 
gress or  parliament  Is  all  Important.  In  a 
totalitarian  nation  the  parliamentary  body  is 
a  sham,  a  mere  form  to  cheer  and  applaud 
the  dictator.  The  American  people  do  not 
want  to  make  of  Congress  a  mere  sounding 
board. 

The  President.  In  his  most  recent  fireside 
chat,  said  we  should  t>e  guided  by  hard,  cold 
facts  and  not  by  sentiment  or  emotion.  X 
agree  wholeheartedly.  But  the  President 
faUed  to  give  us  aU  the  facts.    He  faUed  to 


make  clear  his  future  course  of  action.  Let 
ua  ask  the  President  for  some  facts. 

D\iring  youi  recent  campaign  for  reelec- 
tion, for  a  third  term.  Mr.  President,  did  not 
you  promise  the  American  people  that  you 
would  avoid  war  and  maintain  peace? 
Dldnt  you  say  at  Boston,  "And  while  I  am 
talking  to  you  fathers  and  mothers,  I  give 
you  one  more  assurance.  I  have  said  this 
before,  but  I  shall  say  it  again  and  again  and 
again,  your  boys  are  not  going  to  be  sent 
into  any  foreign  wars"? 

Does  your  fireside  chat  last  night  mean. 
Mr.  President,  that  you  have  repudiated  this 
sacred  pledge  to  the  American  people,  even 
as  Mr.  Willkie  renounced  his  promises  as 
mere  campaign  oratory? 

Didn't  you  promise  the  American  i>eople. 
Mr.  President,  that  there  would  be  no  for- 
eign entanglements  or  alliances?  Have  you 
since  repudiated  that  by  pledging  England 
delivery  of  war  goods?  Does  this  mean.  Mr. 
President,  that  you  will  wage  an  undeclared 
war  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  that  provides  that  only  Con- 
gress can  declare  war?  Does  your  fireside 
chat  last  night  mean.  Mr.  President,  that 
you  will  attempt  to  fulfill  the  promises  of 
Ambassador  BuUltt  to  Poland  that  we  would 
enter  this  war? 

Why  not  tell  the  American  people  the 
facts  about  our  defense  program?  Is  it  not 
bogging  and  breaking  down?  Why  not  tell 
the  American  people  the  fact  that  we  have 
few  planes  suitable  for  combat  fighting;  that 
is,  equipped  with  armor  plate,  adequate  fir- 
ing power,  and  self-sealing  gas  tanks?  Why 
not  tell  the  people  that  our  Army  is  ill- 
trained.  Judged  by  modem  standards  of  war? 
Why  not  tell  the  people,  in  short.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  are  wholly  unprepared  to  fight 
3.000  miles  from  our  shores? 

Anc  Mr  President,  why  didn't  you  tell  the 
American  people  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of    a    military    invasion    of    the    Americas? 

Aren't  these  cold,  hard  facts: 

That  our  Navy  is  the  mightiest  In  all  the 
world — and  that  it  Is  becoming  stronger  and 
stronger. 

That  the  German  fieet  is  Inconsequential 
for  long-range  Invasions  and  was  designed 
for  short-range  fighting. 

That  to  invade  either  North  or  South 
America  the  invading  force  would  need  a 
tremendously  superior  fieet. 

That  it  would  require  at  least  7  years  for 
Germany  to  build  a  fieet  that  would  equal 
ours. 

That  if  the  British  Navy  were  to  be  cap- 
tured tomorrow  1.  2.  or  more  years  wo\ild 
be  required  to  train  men  to  operate  the  ves- 
sels and  then  to  integrate  the  units  into  a 
cohesive,  fighting  fieet. 

That  there  Isn't  sufficient  shipping  in  all 
the  world  today  to  transport  an  army  of  a 
million  men  and  all  their  necessary  supplies 
from  Europe  or  Africa  to  the  Americas. 

These  are  hard,  cold  facts,  Mr.  President. 
They  can  be  confirmed  by  almost  any  well 
informed  military  or  naval  expert. 

Mr.  President,  is  each  of  the  following  a 
hard,  cold  fact? 

That  many  military  experts  believe  that 
Britain  has  exhausted  much  of  her  air  man- 
power? 

That  we,  in  combination  with  England, 
cannot  land  troops  in  Europe? 

That  England  has  lost  every  major  battle? 

■niat  the  only  hope  to  bring  American 
manpower  and  alrpower  to  bear  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  is  to  establish  a  front  in 
the  Near  East? 

That  only  2,000,000  tons  of  American  ship- 
ping are  available  for  an  expeditionary  force? 

That  World  War  experience  taught  us  that 
three  gross  tons  were  required  per  man  of 
the  expeditionary  force? 

With  less  complete  control  of  seas — with 
mechanized  forces,  it  is  probable  that  5  tons 
of  shipping  per  man  will  be  required.  And, 
on  this  basis,  the  maximum  American  ex- 
peditionary force  would  be  400.000  men—* 


force  wholly  Inadequate  to  maintain  even  tlie 
security  of  the  air  bases  established  once  the 
expeditionary  force  and  its  shipping  are  com- 
mitted to  a  near  eastern  effort. 

How  much  can  American  tonnage  be  aug- 
mented by  1943,  when  we  must  supply  the 
British  with  new  ships  continuously? 

And  Mr.  President,  isn't  it  true  that  if  we 
were  to  enter  the  war  today,  we  would  have 
to  fight  most  of  Europe,  the  dominant  Asiatic 
power,  and  likely,  Russia?  And  that  our 
entry  into  the  war  would  mean  years  and 
years  of  conflict  before  victory? 

Just  as  I  know  that  this  Nation  can  live 
In  peace — Just  as  I  know  that  we  in  the 
Americas  could  repel  and  throw  back  any  in- 
vading force — so  do  I  know  that  American 
labor — American  industry,  and  American 
genius  can  compete  with  slave  or  cheap  labor 
or  with  totalitarian-controlled  industry.  To 
say  otherwise,  is  utter  defeatism.  To  say 
otherwise  is  to  indicate  lack  of  confidence 
and  faith  in  American  production. 

China  has  cheap  labor — even  slave  labor — 
but  they  are  not  now  nor  have  they  ever  been 
a  serious  competitor.  England  controls  the 
largest  low-wage  labor  supply  in  all  the 
world.  British  factories,  with  British  ma- 
chinery and  British  executives — and  employ- 
ing the  cheap  labor  of  India  and  the  Malay 
States — have  never  been  able  to  stlfie  Ameri- 
can competition. 

If  facts  prove  anything,  they  prove  that 
slave  or  low-wage  labor  cannot  compete  on 
anything  like  equal  terms  with  free  labor. 
Facts  prove  that  government-owned  or  dom- 
inated enterprise  cannot  compete  with  free 
enterprise. 

I  call  upon  the  President  r 

To  reassert  his  faith  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

To  reassert  his  repeated  promises  not  to 
send  American  boys  to  fight  and  die  on  for- 
eign soil  in  a  foreign  war. 

To  reassert  his  confidence  in  a  govenunent 
of  the  p>eople. 

To  reassert  his  desire  to  abide  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  his  unwillingness  to  dis- 
card the  Neutrality  Act  by  Executive  order. 

There  is  unity  in  America  today.  There 
Is  tinlty  for  national  defense.  There  is  unity 
to  solve  our  domestic,  social,  and  economic 
problems.  There  Is  unity  for  freedom  and 
democracy  in  the  United  States.  And  above 
all  else,  there  is  an  overwhelming  and  indi- 
visible unity  for  peace  and  against  American 
Involvement  in  a  foreign  war  waged  on  dis- 
tant continents. 

There  is  unity  for  faith  and  confidence  in 
American  Government,  in  American  institu- 
tions, and  in  American  peace. 

Remember,  Mr.  President,  distrust  begets 
distrust  even  as  faith  begets  faith  and  con- 
fidence begets  confidence. 
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Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Record  the  very  able  address  delivered  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Byrnes]  at  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  Wofford  College,  at  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C,  on  June  2,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NATIONAL  TJKITT  NOW 

The  President  has  declared  a  national 
emergency.  The  declaration  is  timely. 
America  today  is  in  peril.  That  peril  is  in- 
creased because  many  Americans  do  not 
realize  its  existence.  And  our  failure  to 
achieve  unity  of  thought  and  action  is 
making  America's  position  more  critical 
every  day. 

From  the  moment  that  Adolf  Hitler 
launched  his  merciless  drive  to  destroy  de- 
mocracy, it  has  been  evlden*  to  many  Ameri- 
cans that  his  objective  is  domination  of  the 
entire  world.  Too  many  other  Americans 
have  contended — and  still  are  contending — 
that  this  Is  Just  another  European  war,  merely 
a  continuance  of  the  centtu-les-old  fight  for 
the  balance  of  power. 

Today  the  British  Empire  stands  alone  to 
block  Hitler's  bloodstained  path  across  Eu- 
rope. If  Britain  falls,  the  United  States  must 
face  a  Hitler  dominating  all  of  the  world  ex- 
cept the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  all  of  the  countries  now  under  his  heel, 
Hitler  has  factories  in  operation,  the  work- 
ers forced  to  produce  vast  quantities  of  ma- 
terial for  the  Nazi  war  machine.  This  re- 
leases almost  the  entire  manpower  of  Ger- 
many for  military  service. 

We  cannot  assume  that  the  same  condi- 
tions will  not  prevail  in  Britain  if  the  gal- 
lant defenders  of  those  isles  should  be  com- 
pelled to  submit.  We  believe,  of  course,  that 
Winston  Churchill  would  never  consent  to 
the  surrender  of  the  British  Fleet.  But 
when  Britain  falls,  Churchill  wlU  faU.  A 
Laval  will  then  come  to  power,  as  was  the 
case  in  France,  for  there  are  in  Britain,  as  in 
the  United  States,  men  who  believe  in  the 
appeasement  of  Hitler.  The  question  then 
wUl  be  not  what  the  British  wish  to  do  but 
what  they  will  be  forced  to  do. 

If  Hitler  obtains  possession  of  the  British 
Fleet,  only  an  exceedingly  optimistic  person 
would  dare  claim  that  with  the  fieet  we  to- 
day possess,  divided  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific,  we  could  successfully  defend 
the  Western  Hemisphere  against  the  com- 
bined navies  of  the  world  and  the  air  power 
of  Germany. 

Of  course.  Hitler  announces  that  he  has  no 
Intention  of  invading  America.  After  the 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  he  declared,  "This 
is  the  last  territorial  readjustment  I  will 
seek."  There  were  people  in  many  Euro- 
pean countries  who  believed  In  him.  Today 
they  live  in  slavery.  But  there  are  people 
in  the  United  States  who  believe  Hitler's 
statement. 

Let  us  recall  the  days  preceding  the  war. 
I  was  in  France  in  September  1937.  The 
French  people  were  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
struggle.  Employees  were  fighting  to  retain 
the  40-hour  week  and  to  gain  further  In- 
creases in  wages.  Employers  were  making 
no  concessions.  There  were  sit-down  strikes 
and  lock-outs.  Neither  faction  wotUd  stop 
fighting  long  enough  to  take  note  of  what 
Hitler  was  plotting  at  France's  eastern  bor- 
der. Today,  the  French— both  employers  and 
employees — are  working  long  hours,  for  no 
pay.  And  they  are  working  for  Germany,  not 
for  the  land  of  their  birth. 

From  Paris  I  went  to  Germany.  There  was 
no  debate  In  progress  there.  Hitler  had  de- 
clared there  could  be  no  increase  in  wages 
and  no  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  There 
could  be  no  dissent  from  his  decrees. 

While  I  was  In  Berlin  the  Germans  had 
their  first  black-out  rehearsal  against  air 
raids.  No  nation  threatened  them;  no  na- 
tion was  prepared  to  make  war  against  them. 


Because  their  intention  was  to  make  war  on 
others,  they  were  preparing  themselves 
against  air  attacks.  In  nearly  every  city  I 
saw  soldiers  marching,  invariably  singing, 
Deutschland  Vrbet  Alles.  I  visited  various 
sections  of  the  country,  talking  to  aU  types 
of  Germans.  They  aU  feared  Hitler  was  de- 
termined upon  war. 

An  overnight  trip  took  me  to  London.  The 
following  day  I  witnessed  a  peace  parade. 
Several  thousand  men,  women,  and  children 
marched  through  the  streets.  They  carried 
placards,  such  as  We  Did  Not  Raise  Our  Boys 
for  Cannon  Fodder,  and  Peace  on  Earth. 
Today  In  Washington  there  are  men  and 
women  parading  in  front  of  the  White  House 
carrying  similar  banners.  While  the  British 
prayed  earnestly,  Hitler  prepared  feverishly. 
These  Britons  were  precisely  like  the  God- 
fearing, peace-loving  people  In  this  and  every 
other  community  In  America.  Because  they 
wouli  make  war  on  no  nation  they  could  not 
believe  that  Hitler  would  make  war  upon 
them. 

Twelve  months  later  Hitler  struck.  There 
was  nothing  for  Chamberlain  to  lo  at 
Munich  except  to  appease  Hitler  because  he 
knew  that  Britain  was  totally  unprepared. 

Just  1  year  later  Poland  was  invaded.  The 
war  was  on. 

For  some  years  at  least  15  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  voted  against  any  ap- 
propriations for  the  Navy.  They  were  sin- 
cere in  their  view  that  the  appropriations 
were  unwise  or  unnecessary. 

After  France  had  fallen.  Congress  unani- 
mously appropriated  billions  fcr  the  Navy  and 
the  Army.  Senators  changed  their  views 
only  because  they  feared  Hitler.  If  we  are 
in  no  danger  there  is  no  detense  for  their 
votes,  no  excuse  for  the  tremendoxis  expendi- 
tures. 

During  this  period  many  prominent  Ameri- 
cans were  opposing  our  preparedness  pro- 
gram. They  indulged  in  much  oratory 
against  participation  in  a  foreign  war.  We 
should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  if  we 
are  to  defend  the  Western  Hemisphere,  It  is 
Just  twice  as  far  to  some  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics  as  it  is  to  the  British  Isles. 
Should  Hitler  Invade  South  America  these 
same  men  would  argue  that  we  should  fight 
only  In  the  event  the  United  States  should  be 
actually  Invaded.  That  policy  would  meet 
with  Hitler's  enthusiastic  approval.  Ger- 
many has  always  favored  fighting  on  the 
soil  of  other  nations.  As  a  result  the  father- 
land has  known  little  of  the  horrors  of  war. 

In  this  war  civilians  have  suffered  as  many 
casualties  as  have  those  men  wearing  military 
uniforms.  Women  and  children  are  targets 
for  death-dealing  bombs.  They  must  pay  a 
heavy  price  when  a  nation  waits  for  Hitler's 
stukas  to  scream  overhead  before  taking  steps 
to  defend  Itself 

The  arguments  of  those  who  oppose  our  as- 
sistance to  Britain  have  had  some  effect. 
Today,  when  we  are  engaged  in  an  attempt 
to  have  America  produce  in  2  years  what 
Germany  required  10  years  to  produce,  our 
people  have  not  yet  achieved  that  unity  of 
purpose  essential  to  our  success.  Under  any 
circumstances,  the  task  would  be  difficult. 
In  Germany  the  mau  engaged  In  producing 
munitions  works  approximately  2,800  hours 
per  year.  In  the  United  States,  when  we 
eliminate  Sundays,  one-half  the  day  on  Sat- 
urdays, and  all  holidays,  the  average  working 
hours  per  year  total  approximately  1,800. 

Therefore,  if  the  same  number  of  men  were 
engaged  at  work  and  the  output  was  the  same, 
it  would  take  us  much  longer  than  10  years 
to  accomplish  what  Germany  did  during  that 
period.  But  we  have  more  workers  and  our 
mass -production  methods  are  superior.  If 
we  were  united  and  awake  to  our  danger, 
with  the  superior  skill  of  our  workmen,  we 
could  accomplish  this  seemingly  Impossible 
task.  But  that  unity  and  realization  of 
danger  most  be  had  before  we  can  succeed. 

Our  contribution  to  the  battle  for  demo- 
cratic government  is  measured  not  by  the 


number  of  our  soldiers  but  by  the  volume  of 
our  production.  Every  day  lost  in  the  pro- 
duction of  defense  orders  is  a  battle  lost. 
Some  men  are  being  forced  to  sacrifice  their 
business,  go  to  camps,  and  work  long  hours 
for  less  than  a  dollar  a  day.  Those  who  re- 
main at  home,  as  employers  or  employees, 
must  realize  that  they,  too,  must  make  sac- 
rifices. A  national  emergency  cannot  be 
used  as  an  excuse  for  Increased  profits  or  in- 
creased wages.  The  administration  that  has 
insured  collective  bargaining  and  given  to 
wage  earners  Increased  wages  and  better 
working  conditions  can  be  relied  upon  to 
preserve  our  social  gains.  The  duty  of  patri- 
otic employers  and  employees  is,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  pointed  out.  to  submit  their  differ- 
ences to  an  Impartial  mediation  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  put  an  end  to 
strikes  and  lock-outs  In  defense  Industries. 
We  must  not  forget  what  happened  in  France. 
The  opponents  of  our  foreign  policy  warn 
against  slogans.  I  concur  in  this  warning. 
Beware  of  the  slogan.  "Our  children's  chil- 
dren will  be  paying  for  this  defense  program." 
The  purpose  of  that  Is  to  appeal  to  the  self- 
ishness of  men  who  hate  taxes  much  more 
than  they  hate  Hitler. 

View  with  suspicion  the  slogan,  "What  will 
it  profit  us  to  help  democracy  elsewhere  if 
we  destroy  democracy  at  home?"  It  is  a 
false  argument  that  if  we  make  sacrifices  for 
liberty  we  will  thereby  lose  our  liberty.  Ac- 
cept with  doubt  the  statement  of  those  who 
protest  they  a-e  In  favor  of  national  defense 
and  aid  to  B/italn,  but  opposed  to  granting 
power  to  a  President.  The  purpose  of  that 
is  to  appeal  to  those  who  enjoy  hating  the 
President.  A  democracy  can  avoid  a  concen- 
tration of  power  in  the  Executive  In  normal 
times,  but  when  an  emergency  arises,  and 
government  must  act  promptly,  power  to  act 
must  be  lodged  with  some  individual.  In 
America  it  is  lodged — not  with  a  dictator — 
but  with  a  President  elected  by  the  people. 
It  cannot  be  lodged  in  the  Congress.  While 
Congress  debated  the  wisdom  of  conferring 
power  upon  the  President.  Hitler  could  invade 
South  America  and  the  United  States. 

It  is  better  to  submit  to  a  temporary  con- 
centration of  power  now  than  to  a  permanent 
concentration  camp  later. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  conferred 
unusual  powers  upon  the  President  In  the 
War  between  the  States,  In  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  in  the  first  World  War. 
At  the  end  of  those  emergencies  the  powers 
were  returned  to  the  people.  We  remained 
a  democracy.  In  the  present  emerge- jcy  con- 
centration of  power  is  Inescapable.  When 
this  critical  period  passes  the  people  will 
have  those  powers  restored  to  them.  If  they 
£re  not  returned  willingly,  then,  at  the  first 
election,  the  people  will  see  that  they  are 
returned. 

There  are  some  who  by  the  term  "war- 
monger" try  to  frighten  those  who  profess 
their  love  of  liberty.  They  would  eliminate 
from  our  histories  and  our  memories  Patrick 
Henry's  declaration,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death."  and  for  It  substitute  the  battle 
cry,  "Even  as  a  slave,  let  me  live." 

Not  every  person  who  uses  such  slogans 
or  makes  such  arguments  Is  deliberately  In- 
dulging in  German  propaganda — but  no 
German  propagandist  would  fail  to  approve 
their  use. 

After  debating  since  1939  all  phases  of  our 
foreign  policy  the  Congress  recently  enacted 
the  lease-lend  law.  That  action  of  the  Con- 
gress did  not  have  altruism  as  Its  basis.  It 
was  enacted  only  because  the  representatives 
of  the  people  believed  that  aid  to  Britain 
was  essential  In  order  to  gain  for  ourselves 
the  time  necessary  to  build  a  navy  and  to 
equip  and  train  an  army  capable  of  defend- 
ing the  hemisphere  we  are  obligated  to  de- 
fend. 

The  lease-lend  law  was  enacted  in  the 
manner  provided  by  the  Constitution.  Con- 
gress then,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  appro* 
priated  $7,000,000,000  to  carry  the  policy  into 
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effect.  The  President  announced  to  the  world 
that  the  munitions  piirchased  with  the 
izKKiej  of  the  American  people  wotild  be  de- 
llTcred.  Regardless  of  what  opinion  you  may 
have  held  prior  to  that  time.  It  Is  now  the 
duty  of  every  good  American  to  sacrifice  hla 
personal  opinion  and  support  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  Congress  and  approved  by 
the  Prealdent. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  the  views  of 
those  who  refuse  to  support  the  poUcy  of 
the  Government.  It  takes  7  months  to  build 
a  ship  and  less  than  7  minutes  to  sink  It. 
These  people  woxild  make  sacrifices  to  build 
ships  but  do  nothing  to  protect  them.  They 
would  pay  97.000.000.000  for  mimltlons  and 
would  not  object  If  they  are  sent  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

That  Is  not  the  view  of  America.  We  have 
ple<lged  ourselves  to  furnish  assistance  to 
Britain.  We  must  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  Insure  the  delivery  of  these 
munitions.  America  can  do  no  less.  Amer- 
ica win  do  no  less. 

If  we  stand  Idly  by  while  Hitler  sends  our 
munitions  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  what 
will  the  people  of  the  world  think  of  us?  U 
you  resided  In  one  of  the  republics  of  South 
America,  relying  upon  the  pledge  of  the 
United  States  to  defend  your  country  against 
attack,  would  you  think  us  weak  or  cow- 
ardly? In  either  event,  would  you  be  willing 
for  your  coimtry  to  rely  for  Its  safety  upon 
the  pledges  of  the  United  States? 

If  you  were  a  British  subject,  and  we  failed 
to  deliver  the  help  we  promised,  Britain  tell 
as  a  result  of  our  failure,  and  Hitler  served 
notice  that  If  the  fleet  were  removed  you 
would  be  forced  to  suttet  for  It,  would  you  be 
willing  to  suffer  further  and  sacrifice  mere 
In  order  to  send  the  fleet  away  to  prevent 
Hitler  from  using  It  against  the  United 
SUtes? 

That  would  be  asking  much  of  a  people 
who  have  suffered  much.  Dally  and  nightly 
their  women  and  children  are  dying,  as  In 
other  wars  men  died  upon  battlefields.  They 
fight  on.  encouraged  by  the  solemn  promises 
of  your  Government,  and  the  courage  and  the 
sacrifices  of  these  noncombatants  will  be  re- 
membered as  long  as  the  hearts  of  men  thriU 
to  brave  deeds. 

We  are  told  that  if  we  seek  either  by  plane 
or  surface  vessels  to  in8\u'e  the  delivery  of 
these  munitions  our  planes  and  ships  will  be 
atucked  by  Hitler,  and  that  this  develop- 
ment will  plunge  us  immediately  into  the 
conflict.  That  may  be  true.  No  one  of  us  can 
with  certainty  say  what  Hitler  will  do. 

My  own  belief  is  that  he  will  hesitate  to 
attack  our  planes  and  ships.  He  has  skill- 
fully refrained  from  doing  anything  that 
would  inspire  cooperation  by  those  he  sought 
to  destroy.  It  would  be  In  perfect  accord 
with  his  policy  to  permit  the  landing  of  the 
limited  quantities  of  munitions  now  avail- 
able for  shipment  to  Britain  rather  than  to 
run  the  risk  of  bringing  the  United  States, 
with  all  its  naval  power,  actively  into  the  war. 
America  believes  In  peace,  but  not  peace 
mt  any  price.  I  must  believe  that  in  France 
today  there  are  thousands  of  Frenchmen  who 
would  rather  be  in  London  suffering  the  hor- 
rors of  war  among  free  men  than  in  Paris 
enjoying  so-called  liberty  among  the  slaves 
oX  HlUcr. 

Paris  became  an  "open  city."  Its  buildings 
were  saved.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
Americans  will  go  to  Europe.  In  Paris  they 
Will  vlalt  the  Louvre.  They  will  marvel  at 
the  architecture  of  the  magnificent  churches. 
But  I  believe  those  who  visit  London  will 
receive  greater  spiritual  refreshment  from 
the  ruins  of  St.  Pauls  Cathedral  and  the 
damaged  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey  than 
they  will  ever  receive  from  the  unscarred 
buildings  of  Parla. 

In  America  there  are  those  who  charge  that 
the  President  cannot  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  lease-lend  law.  becaiise  the 
XVesldent  has  declared  he  will  do  all  in  hla 
power  to  keep  m  out  ot  war.    Be  has  done  ' 


and  will  do  all  In  his  power  to  keep  us  out  of 
war.  But  I  would  have  no  respect  for  a  Presi- 
dent who  construed  such  a  statement  as 
requiring  him  to  favor  peace  at  any  price. 

They  refer  to  a  statement  of  the  President 
to  abide  by  the  Democratic  platform  which 
declared  we  would  not  send  "our  Army,  Navy, 
or  air  force  to  fight  In  a  foreign  land,  out- 
side of  the  Americas  except  in  case  of  attack." 

There  is  nothing  Inconsistent  in  that  state- 
ment with  the  attitude  of  the  President  to- 
day. I  insisted  upon  the  inclusion  in  that 
sentence  of  the  words  "except  In  case  of 
attack."  Otherwise,  I  would  have  oppoeed 
the  inclusion  of  the  paragraph  In  the  plat- 
form. I  assumed  there  would  be  given  to 
the  word  "attack"  the  meaning  It  has  ac- 
quired in  modem  warfare,  and  not  the  defi- 
nition given  by  the  advocates  of  "peace  at 
any  price."  It  is  for  the  United  States,  and 
not  Germany,  to  say  where  and  when  we  are 
attacked.  There  is  in  this  platform  declara- 
tion and  In  the  statement  of  the  President, 
nothing  to  prevent  your  Government  exer- 
cising the  ancient  right  of  freedom  of  the 
se«-,  and  Insuring  the  safety  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

If  you  think  differently — If  you  construe  It 
as  meaning  that  America  would  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  fight  until  its  shores  are 
actually  invaded,  then  let  me  say  that,  after 
all,  the  safety  of  the  American  people  is 
more  Important  than  the  consistency  of  a 
Government  policy  with  a  party  platform. 
In  the  crisis  confronting  us  today  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  holding  a  position  of  re- 
sponsibility to  decide  every  question  in  the 
light  of  conditions  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  decision  and  not  in  the  light  of  condi- 
tions existing  at  some  time  in  the  past. 

I  realize  the  mental  confusion  of  persons 
who  attempt  to  reconcile  the  acts  of  Hitler 
with  the  conduct  of  those  people  in  our 
midst  who  are  German  or  of  Gierman  extrac- 
tion— the  law-abiding  citizens — loyal  to  God, 
country  and  church,  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  the  making  of  America.  We  must 
remember,  however,  that  these  people  never 
knew  the  Germany  of  Hitler.  It  has  been 
only  since  he  came  into  power  that  the 
German  Government  has  sought  to  drive  re- 
ligion out  of  the  hearts  of  its  people. 

Before  you  criticize  the  German  people  as 
a  whole,  consider  what  would  be  the  effect 
upon  this  country  if,  l>ecau8e  of  persecution 
by  government,  many  of  our  people  had  never 
known  the  teachings  of  Christ. 

I  share  the  longing  of  the  man  who  loves 
peace:  but,  In  order  to  be  a  Christian,  it  Is 
not  necessary  to  be  a  coward.  We  have  seen 
Hitler  persecute  the  Jews,  Catholics,  and 
Protestants — all  in  an  effort  to  force  men  to 
worship  Hitler  Instead  of  God.  We  have 
seen  him  force  the  German  people  to  substi- 
tute Mein  Kampf  for  the  Holy  Bible,  and  as 
a  Christian  people  we  are  determined  that 
he  shall  not  do  to  the  people  of  America  what 
he  has  done  to  the  people  of  Germany. 

The  church  of  Christ  Is  persecuted  in  Ger- 
many; it  can  find  no  comfort  In  Japan  and 
no  solace  in  communistic  Russia.  It  must 
fight  for  its  existence  in  a  Hitler -controlled 
Italy  and  a  Hitler -controlled  Europe. 

Love  of  peace  will  not  cause  the  church  in 
America  to  give  comfort  to  those  who  would 
take  from  xis  the  priceless  blessing  of  freedom 
of  worship.  In  a  Hitler-dominated  world 
Christianity  would  perish  and  the  great 
teachings  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  would  be 
forever  lost. 

We  have  declared  our  policy.  There  Is 
danger  if  we  carry  It  out.  There  Is  greater 
danger  if  we  do  not.  If  democracy  is  to  func- 
tion, we  must  now  disregard  our  differences 
and  unite  in  giving  the  best  thought  of 
which  we  are  capable  to  the  problems  con- 
fronting us. 

While  this  storm  was  gathering,  one  man 
demonstrated  outstanding  ability  to  foresee 
the  developments  that  were  to  shatter  the 
peace  of  the  world.  President  Roosevelt 
Utted  his  voice  again  and  again.   He  warned 


us,  as  well  as  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
of  the  terrible  consequences  of  the  war  that 
was  brewing.  His  voice  was  the  voice  of  rea- 
son, but  madmen  would  not  listen. 

Surely,  in  this  hotir,  when  our  lives  and  our 
liberties  hang  In  the  balance,  Americans  can 
forget  unimportant  differences  and  unite  be- 
hind our  President.  We  elected  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  through  our  democratic  process.  If 
we  believe  In  democracy,  if  we  desire  its  pres- 
ervation, we  will  unhesitatingly  rally  around 
him.  Hitler's  policy  has  been  to  divide  and 
conquer.    Let  us  unite  and  win. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  futtire  of  America 
because  I  have  confidence  In  the  people  of 
America. 

I  am  sure  they  will  share  with  me  the  sentl* 
ment  expressed  by  Stephen  Decatur: 

"Our  country !  In  her  Intercourse  with  for- 
eign nations,  may  she  always  be  In  the  right; 
but  otur  country,  right  or  wrong." 


America  Has  a  Choice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  U  FOLLEHE,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  June  3  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  26),  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  ROBERT  M.  HUTCHINS 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  by  Robert  M. 
Hutchins,  president  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  which  appeared  in  The  Progres- 
sive on  Saturday,  May  31,  1941,  the  title 
of  the  article  being  "America  Has  a 
Choice." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Progressive  of  May  31,  1941] 

AscxaiCA  Has  a  Choicz 

(By  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  president  of  the 
University  of  Chicago) 

I  am  for  aid  to  Britain.  I  am  against  naval 
or  military  intervention  In   this  war. 

For  10  long  years  we  tried  one  expedient 
after  another  to  recover  from  a  war.  That 
war,  for  this  country,  had  not  been  a  bad 
one.  But  the  effects  of  It.  In  terms  of  in- 
flation ant'  deflation,  of  delirium  and  depres- 
sion, of  hate  and  fear,  were  still  being  felt 
after  20  years. 

Before  1917  the  country  had  serious  prob- 
lems. The  war  settled  none  of  them  and 
produced  some  new  ones,  we  had  never 
dreamed  of.  From  1919  to  1929  we  paid  no 
attention  to  these  problems,  or  anything  else, 
except  the  price  of  stocks.  Prom  1929  to  1939 
w.  thought  of  nothing  but  these  problems. 

We  applied  a  whole  pharmacopoeia  of 
desperate  remedies  and  succeeded  only  In 
doing  a  few  things  that  ought  to  have  been 
done  years  before.  We  passed  the  Wagner 
Act,  and  the  social -security  legislation,  and 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act.  We  started  the 
T.  V.  A.  But  there  was  little  fundamental 
Improvement.  We  were  depressed  and  be- 
wildered. We  had  some  hope  that  some  day 
we  might  get  somewhere.  We  couldn't  see 
Just  how. 

IT  WAS  ONLY  a  TEABS  AGO 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  1939,  the  coun- 
try recognized  that  Its  difixultles  were  still 


unsolved.  Our  liberals  had  been  telling  us 
for  years  that  the  first  World  Was  was  ac- 
countable for  many  of  them.  They  urged  us 
not  to  be  drawn  into  another  which  could 
only  aggravate  diseases  that  had  already 
proved  nearly  fatal.  Leading  businessmen 
warned  us  that  there  was  nothing  in  war 
for  business.  They  knew  that  though  war 
business  would  be  large.  It  m.ght  net  he 
profitable;  that  if  there  were  profits  they 
would  not  last;  and  that  the  collapse  of  in- 
dustry after  the  war  would  cancel  them. 

We  wanted  Hitler  to  be  defeated.  We  knew 
all  abou^  him  and  didn't  like  any  of  it  We 
wanted  the  British  to  win.  We  like  them. 
They  speak  the  same  language  They  have 
an  analogous  constitutional  system.  We  are 
accustomed  to  dealing  with  them. 

In  1939  we  felt  that  a  British  victory  would 
be  advantageous  to  us.  We  did  not  believe 
that  It  was  cur  only  hope.  We  did  not  be- 
lieve that  our  safety,  the  Integrity  of  our  In- 
stitutions, or  the  contribution  w-'  could  make 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind  depended  on  a 
Britisli  victory.  Nobody  offered  the  faintest 
suggestion  that  we  should  go  to  war.  We 
knew  too  much  about  war  to  be  deceived 
again. 

A  DUTERENT   STOST   TODAY 

How  different  is  the  spectacle  today.  In- 
stead of  working  still  to  solve  the  problems 
resulting  from  the  last  war  we  have  been 
quivering  for  months  on  the  brink  of  another. 
"The  President  has  been  conducting  a  war  of 
nerves  against  the  Axis  and  against  his  own 
people.  The  speeches  of  his  representatives, 
from  the  Vice  President  down  to  Senator 
Feppeb,  have  all  the  marks  of  a  concerted 
campaign  to  frighten  us  Into  war. 

We  have  every  reason  to  fear  that  we  shall 
enter  this  war  for  democracy  without  resort 
to  d'^mocratlc  processes.  Because  totalitarian 
powers  do  not  declare  war,  but  simply  start 
shooting,  this  democratic  Nation,  we  hear,  in 
Its  war  for  democracy  should  do  the  same 
thing. 

We  have  stopped  trying  to  make  democracy 
work.  The  liberals  now  *ell  us  that  we  cannot 
have  democracy  in  this  country  unless  the 
British  Empire  Is  preserved  Many  leading 
businessmen  hint  that  Hitler  will  starve  us  if 
he  wins.  Everybody  tells  us  that  Hitler  will 
arrive  in  South  America,  or  at  the  Panama 
Canal,  or  at  New  York  City  within  a  few  min- 
utes, days,  months,  or  years  after  he  has 
conquered  England. 

let's  not  commit  dtncioB 

This,  then,  is  the  spectacle  It  is  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  country  with  appalling  problems, 
many  of  them  resulting  from  the  last  war, 
about  to  plunge  into  another  In  the  hope  of 
ending  its  troubles  that  way.  In  the  life  of 
individuals  this  method  of  solving  problems 
Is  known  as  suicide. 

If  we  don't  want  to  commit  suicide,  if  we 
want  to  preserve  our  country,  these  problems 
must  be  solved.  Let  me  recall  a  few  of  them. 
The  problem  of  unemployment.  Is  the  war  a 
W.  P.  A.  project?  The  problem  of  social  jus- 
tice, justice  to  the  Negro,  to  the  sharecropper, 
to  the  migratory  workers,  to  the  exploited 
members  of  our  economic  system. 

The  problem  of  clearing  the  slums  and 
building  10,000,000  decent  homes;  the  prob- 
lem of  the  land  and  of  gaining  access  to  It 
for  the  people;  the  problem  of  the  machine 
and  how  to  direct  it  to  the  common  good: 
the  problem  of  starvation  In  the  midst  of 
plenty,  politely  called  the  problem  of  distri- 
bution; the  problem  of  adequate  medical 
care;  the  problem  of  agriculture;  the  problem 
of  monopoly;  the  problem  of  capital  and 
labar;  the  problem  of  political  corruption; 
the  problem  of  education. 

Last  December  Mr.  Walter  Llppmann  said 
that  the  prevailing  system  of  education  is 
destined,  if  it  continues,  to  destroy  western 
civilization,  and  is  in  fact  destroying  it.  If 
Bdr.  Llppmann  Is  right,  and  I  think  he  is.  we 
would  gain  little  by  defeating  Hitler  unless 
we  cotild  reform  education  at  the  same  time. 


But  we  obviously  cannot  guarantee  a  British 
victory  and  reform  education,  or  anything 
else,  at  the  same  time.  We  cannot  fight  a 
total  war  and  at  the  same  time  solve  the 
overwhelming  problems  that  must  be  solved 
if  we  are  to  make  democracy  work  in  this 
country. 

WHAT   THE    COST   WOTTLD    BE 

We  present  a  strange,  and  even  an  unprece- 
dented, spectacle  when  we  look  at  ourselves 
from  the  military  point  of  view.  We  have 
not  been  attacked.  We  are  not  prepared. 
Hitler's  public  statements  at>out  this  coim- 
try.  at  least  when  compared  with  those  of 
our  leaders  about  Germany,  have  been  char- 
acterized by  moderation  and  reserve.  Cer- 
tainly no  country  has  ever  entered  a  great 
war  so  unprovoked  and  so  unprepared.  Mili- 
tary nations  have  gone  to  war  without  prov- 
ocation. Provoked  nations  have  gone  to  war 
without  preparation. 

For  a  nation  to  go  to  war  as  unprovoked 
and  as  unprepared  as  we  are  must  be  unique 
in  history.  We  present  the  strange  spectacle 
of  a  country  dragging  Itself  by  its  own  boot- 
straps into  a  war  which  It  did  not  begin,  for 
which  it  is  not  responsible,  for  which  It  is  not 
ready,  and  which,  only  a  few  months  ago,  it 
was  determined  never  to  enter. 

I  believe  that  we  could  win  this  war.  I  do 
not  see  precisely  how  we  could  win  It.  But 
I .  have  faith  that  the  vast  resources  of  our 
land  and  the  technological  genius  of  our 
people  would  conquer  In  the  end.  But  at 
how  distant  an  end  and  at  how  great  a  cost. 

On  the  basis  of  anything  we  know  now,  we 
could  not  expect  the  end  In  less  than  5  years. 
The  ';ost  is  thr  sacrifice  of  the  Institutions 
we  would  be  fighting  to  save.  The  cost  is 
the  sacrifice  of  millions  nf  our  youth. 

WT  DO  HAVE  A  CHOICE 

But  we  are  told  we  have  no  choice.  Hitler 
will  decide.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  forced  into 
bankruptcy,  revolution,  and  totalitarianism 
at  home.  But  we  must  make  up  our  minds 
now  to  defeat  Hitler  or  be  defeated  by  him. 
If  we  are  defeated  by  him,  we  shall  have  all 
this  and  Hitler,  too. 

I  Insist  that  today  we  have  a  choice — that 
today  we  can  decide.  Will  Hitler  attack  us? 
Not  if  we  are  prepared.  Will  he  penetrate 
South  America?  Not  If  we  deal  justly  and 
Intelligently  with  her;  not,  for  example,  if  we 
adopt  Secretary  Knox's  proposal  for  an  Imme- 
diate customs  union  with  the  Latin -American 
nations. 

Shall  we  be  able  to  survive  in  a  totalitarian 
world?  The  loss  of  all  the  foreign  trade  we 
have  had  In  the  last  decade  would  cost  less 
than  1  year  of  war.  Shall  we  suffer  the  fate 
of  Denmark  and  Norway?  Not  unless  we  stop 
building  battleships  and  bombers;  not  unless 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  rolled  back  to  make  a 
pathway  for  the  enemies  of  God. 

mtST  CHANGE   OUR   OWN    HEABTS 

Things  will  be  bad  for  this  country  and  for 
the  world  whether  we  go  to  war  or  not.  They 
will  be  far  worse  if  we  go  in  than  if  we  stay 
out.  To  stake  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  our 
people  and  the  hopes  of  the  world  on  the 
nightmares  and  bogeys  that  have  been  con- 
jured up  to  scare  us  in  is  to  betray  humanity. 
We  know  the  horrors  of  war.  They  are  obvi- 
ous. They  are  inevitable.  The  horrors  we  are 
told  we  shall  undergo  if  we  stay  out  of  war 
are  the  product  of  hypothesis  and  hysteria. 

The  United  States  must  prepare  to  meet 
the  totalitarian  onslaught  If  or  when  It  comes. 
We  are  working  hard  on  military  prepara- 
tion. Military  preparation  suffices  for  de- 
fense. It  suffices  even  for  conquest.  But  for 
the  peace  that  must  come  sometime  another 
kind  of  preparation  is  required.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  to  recall  our  incompetence  to  deal  in 
time  of  peace  with  those  domestic  problems 
that  haunted  us  during  the  depression.  With 
a  multitude  of  gadgets  we  were  sinking  into 
poverty.  With  a  decreasing  death  rate  we 
had  yet  to  discover  what  to  do  with  our  lives. 
With  a  love  of  liberty  we  did  not  know  bow. 


to  use  our  freedom  or  how  to  free  the  eco- 
nomic slaves  among  cur  population.  I  have 
faith  that  we  can  gradually  muster  the  mili- 
tary strength  to  win  the  war.  I  see  no  sign 
that  we  possess  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual  strength  to  write  the  peace. 

If  we  would  change  the  face  of  the  earth, 
we  must  first  change  our  own  hearts.  If  we 
will  fight  for  the  "fotir  freedoms"  with  the 
same  devotion  that  total  war  demands,  we 
have  a  chance  to  get  them  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  fellowmen. 

We  are  the  only  people  who  have.  If  we 
plunge  into  war  we  shall  deprive  the  world  of 
its  last  hope.  We  shall  rob  mankind  of  Ita 
last  chance. 


Jurisdiction  of  the  General  Acconnt- 
ingr  Office  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

or  KKNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  3,  1941 


COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  SPEAKER  OP 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
FROM  HON.  LINDSAY  C.  WARREN, 
COLJPTROLLER  GENERAL  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  communication  ad- 
dressed to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Hon.  Lindsay  C.  V7ar- 
ren,  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States: 

COMPTBOLLXB    GENEBAL 

or  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  June  2,  1941. 
The  Speakeb. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mr  Dkab  Mb.  Speakeb:  I  regret  that  I 
have  to  report  to  the  Congress  the  existence 
of  a  disagreement  between  this  office  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  which,  for  rea- 
sons hereinafter  stated,  requires  the  enact- 
ment of  clarifying  legislation  satisfactorily 
to  settle  the  fundamental  Issue  of  whether  It 
is  the  Intent  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity Act  to  exempt  the  fiscal  officers  of  the 
Authority  from  accovmtabillty  under  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  and  other  gen- 
eral statutes  requiring  an  accounting  for  the 
disposition  of  public  funds. 

Immediately  after  taking  office  as  Comp- 
troller General,  a  number  of  Informal  discus- 
sions were  held  last  November,  at  the  In- 
stance of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
with  Director  James  P.  Pope  and  another 
representative  of  the  Authority,  in  an  earnest 
attempt  to  settle  some  then  existing  differ- 
ences between  the  Authority  and  this  office 
and  to  establish  satisfactory  working  pro- 
cedtires  for  the  future  settlement  of  their 
fiscal  officers'  accounts  and  for  making  the 
annual  audit  of  the  Authority's  transactions 
expressly  required  by  section  9  (b)  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  as  amended 
by  section  14  of  the  act  of  August  31.  1935. 
(49  Stat.  1080).  These  matters  were  thought 
to  be  progressing  satisfactorily  when,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  suggestion  that  the  Authority 
submit  a  written  statement  of  Its  proposed 
changes  in  the  procedure,  there  was  receive^ 
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from  the  Authority  a  memorandum  contend- 
ing fcr  the  flat  proposition  that  by  reason 
of  ita  corporate  status  and  the  provisions  of 
section  B  (b)  of  the  act  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  la  wholly  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
and  other  statutes  requiring  an  acccunting 
for  public  funds  and  that  the  duties  of  this 
office  in  relation  to  the  Authority  were  strict- 
ly limited  to  the  making  of  the  annual  spe- 
cial audit  of  the  Authority's  transactions 
expressly  required  by  said  section  8  (b)  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act.  (The 
memorandum  went  to  the  length  of  propos- 
ing— apparently  for  the  purpose  of  eliminat- 
ing even  that  prescribed  official  examination 
and  In  disregard  of  the  express  requiremeuts 
of  section  0  (b) — that  such  annual  audits 
be  made  by  the  Comptroller  General  and  that 
the  expenses  thereof,  with  one  exception,  be 
borne  by  appropriations  made  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office — that  this  office  with- 
draw Its  representatives  engaged  In  such 
audit  and  that  "the  Comptroller  General 
should  appoint  a  firm  of  certified  accountants 
of  national  repuutlon  to  make  an  annual 
audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  Authority,  the 
expenses  of  the  audit  to  be  borne  by  the 
Authority.") 

These  contentions  of  the  Authority  that 
It  Is  exempt  from  acccxmtabllity  under  gen- 
eral law  were  not  In  accord  with  the  views  of 
my  predecessors,  but  the  whole  matter  was 
carefully  leexamlned  with  the  result  that  I 
had  to  advise  the  Authority  that  while  ad- 
mittedly there  Is  some  room  for  arg\iment  I 
could  not  say  that  I  found  the  views  of  my 
predece^aors  In  this  office  on  this  point  with- 
out substantial  support  or  that  they  went 
further  than  appeared  to  be  Jtistifled  in  re- 
•olTltig  the  doubt  m  harmony  with  the  basic 
lagialatlve  policy  of  holding  public  officers 
to  a  strict  accounting  lor  the  use  of  public 
fxinds  entnuied  to  them  The  reasons  for 
my  conclusions  in  thl.^  respect  were  fully  set 
forth  in  decision  of  December  21.  1940,  ad- 
dreased  to  the  Chairman.  Board  of  Directors, 
Tenneasee  Valley  Authority,  a  copy  of  which 
la  enclosed  herewith  as  a  part  of  this  report. 
For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  decision  It  was, 
and  is.  my  view  that  any  intent  of  the  present 
law  to  exempt  the  Authority  from  accounta- 
bility under  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
and  other  general  statutes  Is  not  sufficiently 
clear  to  Justify  me  in  proceeding  officially  on 
that  basla.  The  directors  of  the  Authority 
remain  firm  In  their  contentions  to  the  con- 
trary, however,  and.  in  effect,  now  refuce  any 
rendition  of  accounts  under  general  law  as  is 
shown  by  letter  dated  February  13.  1941,  as 
follows: 

"Tnnna&n  ValXST  AtrrHORrrT, 
^j  KnoxvtUe,  Tenn.,  February  12, 1941. 

I  "The  Honorable  Linosat  C.  WaaaxN, 
Comptroller  General  of  the 

United  States.  Waahinffton,  D.  C. 
*^T  DBAS  Ma.  Waskkn:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge receipt' of  your  letter  of  December  21, 
1940.   which    has   been   studied    with    great 
care. 

"That  letter  rules  that  the  accounts  of  the 
Authority  are  subject  to  final  settlement  and 
adjustment  in  the  General  Accounting  Office 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1921.  and  that  the  entirely 
different  audit  procedure  provided  in  section 
9  (b)  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act 
Is  to  be  considered  as  In  addition  to  and  not 
In  lieu  of  such  final  settlement  and  adj\ist- 
ment. 

~It  seems  clear  that  this  view  Is  identical 
with  the  one  taken  by  a  former  Comptroller 
General,  the  late  Mr.  McCarl.  and  departs 
sharply  from  the  basis  for  relationship  de- 
Teloped  tentatively  in  a  series  of  discussions 
with  your  predecessor,  Senator  Brown.  In 
effect,  therefore,  we  respectfully  suggest  that 
your  letter  of  December  21  puts  the  legal 
question  of  relationship  between  the  Tten- 
neflsee  Valley  Authority  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Offlce  back  to  where  it  was  when 


the  Authority  was  created.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  the  intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  in 
the  statutes  which  govern  both  agencies. 
At  that  time  (1933)  there  may  have  been 
room  for  difference  of  legal  opinion  as  to  the 
Intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  In  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Act  and  Its  legisla- 
tive history.  Since  that  time,  however,  re- 
peated attempts  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  to  bring  It  under  the 
Budget  and  Accoiinting  Act  have  been  de- 
feated in  Congress,  the  last  such  attempt 
being  through  the  medium  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  appropriation  bill  as  recent  as  2 
weeks  ago.  In  each  Instance,  over  a  ptriod 
of  years,  when  the  Issue  was  brought  before 
C  ngress,  it  has  declined  to  extend  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  procedure  to  the 
Authority. 

"I  am  s\ire  you  will  understand,  therefore, 
why  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Authority 
cannot  acquiesce  in  the  position  taken  in 
your  letter.  We  are  convinced  that  the  posi- 
tion stated  in  your  letter  is  inconsistent  both 
with  the  express  provisions  of  our  governing 
statute  and  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  clearly 
expressed  in  its  legislative  history  and  the 
actions  of  Congress  over  a  period  of  7  years. 
For  us  to  acquiesce  in  a  requirement  of  settle- 
ment and  adjustment  of  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  accounts  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Offlce  under  these  circumstances  would, 
in  our  judgment,  constitute  an  avoidance  of 
o\ar  responsibility  as  a  board  for  the  admin- 
istration and  management  of  the  project 
which  Congress  and  the  President  have  as- 
signed to  our  charge. 

"We  feel  certain  ycu  woiild  agree  that  the 
issue  is  an  Issue  of  law,  depending  entirely 
upon  the  construction  of  the  relevant 
statutes.  The  Board  therefore  would,  under 
such  circumstances,  follov  the  advice  of  its 
general  counsel.  The  advice  that  has  been 
given  to  the  Board  both  by  its  present  general 
counsel  and  his  predecessor  has  been  that  the 
Jtirlsdictlon  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
over  the  transactions  of  the  Authority  Is  de- 
fined by  section  9  (b)  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act.  and  that  any  extension  of 
that  juslsdiction  beyond  the  limits  there  set 
out  is  without  authority  of  law.  These  legal 
opinions  are  supported  by  the  Independent 
conclusions  of  the  joint  congressional  com- 
mittee specifically  charged  by  the  joint  reso- 
lution creating  that  body  with  the  duty  of 
determining  this  particular  issue.  We  have 
concluded  that  the  only  way  in  which  this 
controversy  now  stalemated  on  opposing  opin- 
ions of  law  can  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  is 
by  obtaining  a  ruling  on  the  legal  questions 
by  the  chief  law  officer  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. To  that  end  we  have  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  letter  re- 
questing a  revision  of  procedure,  a  copy  of 
which  is  forwarded  herewith  for  your  Infor- 
mation. We  are  advised  that  the  Secretary 
plans  to  transmit  this  request  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  his  opinion  upon  the  questions 
of  law  that  are  involved. 

"In  disagreeing  with  your  position  you  will 
tinderstand  I  am  sure  that  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors Is  simply  trying  to  discharge  Its  re- 
sponsibility under  the  act  In  full  conscience 
and  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance  we 
find  ourselves  at  Issue  with  you. 
"Respectfully  yoiffs. 

"TrNNKSSEK  Vaixit  AUTHOBrrr. 

"Davto  E.  LnjiNTHAr. 
"Vice  Chairman,  Board  of  Directors." 
I  cannot  proceed  on  the  suggested  basis, 
heavily  relied  on  by  the  Authority,  that  the 
subsequent  failure  of  Congress  to  enact  pro- 
posed amendments  which,  among  other  mat- 
ters, wovild  have  expressly  required  the  Au- 
thority to  render  accounts  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  is  determinative 
of  the  meaning  and  intent  of  existing  legisla- 
tion In  this  respect.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
appreciate  that  the  rejection  of  such  amend- 
ments could  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of 
the  attitude  of  Congress  at  the  time.  It  Is 
understood  that  the  Authority's  letter  to  the 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  referred  to  In  the 
letter  above  quoted,  is  still  under  considera- 
tion in  the  Treasury  Department.  However, 
the  conflicting  arguments  on  the  issue  appear 
to  have  been  fully  developed;  and  as  neither 
the  Treastiry  Department  nor  the  Attorney 
General  has  jurisdiction  to  decide  or  deter- 
mine the  matter  so  as  to  relieve  me  of  official 
responsibility  In  the  premises,  It  Is  not  per- 
ceived how  the  Authority's  present  course  of 
seeking  such  collateral  administrative  opin- 
ions can  settle  the  issue. 

The  result  Is  that  I  am  faced  with  the 
alternatives  of  permitting  the  Authority  in- 
definitely to  continue  to  withdraw  large  sums 
from  the  Treasury  for  which  no  accounting  is 
rendered,  which  I  believe  would  be  contrary 
to  law  and  my  official  duty,  or  of  holding  that 
the  fiscal  officers  of  the  Authority  are  delin- 
quent In  the  rendition  of  their  accounts  and 
thereupon  to  withhold  approval  of  requisi- 
tions for  further  advances  from  the  Treasury 
as  required  by  section  12  of  the  act  of  July  31, 
1894  (28  Stat.  209,  as  amended.  31  U.  S.  C.  78) . 
I  am  loath  to  follow  the  latter  course,  in  view 
of  the  room  for-  doubt  as  to  the  legislative 
purpose  and  of  the  expressed  convictions  of 
the  Authority's  directors  that  the  rendition 
of  accounts  would  constitute  an  avoidance 
of  their  legal  responsibility.  Moreover,  such 
disapproval  of  requisltloiis  would  leave  the 
Authority  without  funds  for  current  activi- 
ties and  would  jeopardize  not  only  normal 
operations  but  national-defense  activities  de- 
pendent thereon.  I  see  no  other  course,  how- 
ever, unless  the  issue  be  settled  by  clarifying 
legislation. 

In  these  circtimstances,  I  must  suggest  the 
immediate  Importance  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  to  set  the 
matter  at  rest  Whether  the  fiscal  officer  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  shotUd  re- 
ceive and  disburse  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  activities  of  the  Authority  without  ren- 
dering accounts  therefor  for  adjustment  and 
settlement  under  the  general  law  is.  of  course, 
purely  a  question  of  legislative  policy.  If  it 
be  the  legislative  will  that  the  Authority 
shall  not  be  required  to  render  an  account- 
ing pursuant  to  general  law.  that  can  be  ac- 
complished by  amending  section  9  (b)  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act.  as  amended 
by  section  14  of  the  act  of  August  31,  1935 
(49  Stat.  1080),  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  paragraph  substantially  as  follows: 

"All  amounts  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Cor- 
poration upon  the  request  of  the  Board  and, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  or  of  other  provisions  of 
law,  no  accounting  to,  or  rendition  of  ac- 
counts for  adjustment  and  settlement  by.  the 
General  Accounting  Offlce  for  amounts  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  received  or  disbursed  by 
the  said  treasurer  shall  be  required.  Pro- 
visions in  appropriation  acts  directing  that 
appropriations  for,  and  receipts  of.  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  shall  be  covered  into 
and  accounted  for  as  one  fund  shall  not  be 
construed  as  requiring  the  rendition  of  ac- 
counts for  adjustment  and  settlement  by 
the  General  Accountng  Offlce." 

Conversely,  if  it  be  the  legislative  purpose 
noc  to  exempt  the  Authority  from  account- 
ability under  general  law,  that  would  be  made 
clear  by  the  addition  to  the  said  section  9  (b) 
of  a  paragraph  substantially  as  follows: 

"Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
relieve  the  Treasurer  or  other  accountable 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Corporation  from 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  existing 
law  requiring  the  rendition  of  accounts  for 
adjustment  and  settlement  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 236.  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by 
section  305  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act.  1921  (42  Stat.  24)  and  accounts  for  all 
receipts  and  disbursements  by  or  for  the 
Corporation  shall  be  rendered  accordingly." 
I  hold  the  view  that  any  governmental 
agency  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
conducting   operations   of   the   character   of 
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those  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
should,  have  some  latitude  of  authority  be- 
yond that  needed  and  usually  granted  by  the 
Congress  to  the  regular  departments  and  es- 
tablishments of  the  Government.  In  this 
connection  see  page  28  of  my  decision  of  De- 
cember 21.  1940.  herewith.  However,  I 
strongly  oppose  the  view,  sometimes  ex- 
pressed, that  the  only  route  to  such  necessary 
latitude  of  authority  is  through  exemption 
entirely  from  regular  accountability  under 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  for  the  dis- 
position of  public  moneys.  When  an  agency 
of  the  Government  conducts  its  business  un- 
der special  grants  of  authority,  permitting 
greater  flexibility  of  action,  the  audit  and 
eettlement  of  its  accounts  In  the  regular  way 
is  in  nowise  inconsistent  with  the  exercise 
of  that  flexibility  of  action,  because  in  the 
audit  and  settlement  full  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  same  special  authority  under 
which  the  agency's  business  was  conducted. 

During  the  past  few  years  charges  have 
been  made  that  the  close  scrutiny  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Accounting  Offlce 
over  expenditures  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  has  reflected  prejudice  of  the  former 
against  the  latter.  Such  charges  have  never 
seemed  to  me  to  merit  serious  consideration; 
but  even  if  justiflcation  for  them  could  be 
found  in  the  past,  none  now  exists. 

It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  for  me  to  state 
Ir  this  communication  that  I  strongly  ap- 
preciate the  Importance  of  the  work  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  have  always 
supported  legislation  to  enable  it  to  be  prose- 
cuted successfully.  My  record  in  this  regard 
Is  known  to  Members  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress,  but  I  also  strongly  favor  uniform 
and  complete  accountability  of  all  Govern- 
ment agencies  for  the  disposition  of  public 
moneys  entrusted  to  their  use. 

While  it  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  any 
agency  entrusted  with  the  expenditure  of 
mammoth  amounts  of  funds  collected  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States  should  desire 
to  evade  responsible  accounting  and  scrutiny 
by  an  independent  offlce  created  for  that  pur- 
pose, I  make  no  further  comment  at  this  time 
with  respect  to  the  situation  here  presented 
other  than  to  urge  the  early  enactment  of 
legislation  which  will  deflaltely  settle  the 
question  as,  in  the  wisdom  cf  the  Congress,  it 
should  be  settled. 
Respectfully, 

Lindsay  C.  Warrzn. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


COMPTROLLEB  GENERAL  OF 

THE  UNrrED  States, 
Washington,  December  21,  1940. 
Chairman,  Board  or  Directors, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Sir:  Careful  consideration  has  been  given 
the  matters  Involved  in  the  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 23.  1940,  from  the  Honorable  James  P. 
Pope,  director,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  as 
follows : 

"I  am  handing  you  a  memorandum  In  com- 
pliance with  the  understanding  we  had  dur- 
ing our  recent  conversation 

"This  has  to  do  primaril^  with  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  questions  involved  In  the  re- 
lationship between  the  Authority  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  You  will  note 
that  the  position  of  the  Authority  on  the 
legal  questions  is  supported  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Skinner  &  Eddy  Corp.  v. 
McCarl  (275  U.  S.  1).  and  by  the  conclusion 
of  the  joint  Investigating  committee,  pages 
109  to  133  of  the  report.  For  your  conven- 
ience. I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
the  Joint  investigating  cominlttee. 

"Out  desire  is  to  cooperate  fully  with  the 
General  Accounting  Offlce.  and  to  be  of  every 
possible  service  in  resolving  these  questions 
In  a  way  satisfactory  to  both  agencies." 

The  memorandum  accompanying  the  letter 
la  as  follows:  I 


"Statement  of  Tennessee  Vauxt  AtrrnoRrrT 
ON  Problems  Involv-ed  in  the  Relationship 
Between  the  AtrrHCRrry  and  the. General 
Accounting  Oftice 

"This  statement  does  not  purport  to  be  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  history  of  the 
relations  between  the  General  Accounting 
Offlce  and  the  Authority,  nor  Is  it  intended 
to  explain  all  the  exceptions  which  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Offlce  has  taken  to  disburse- 
ments by  the  Authority.  It  Is,  rather,  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  a  few  of  the  principal  prob- 
lems now  Involved  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  agencies.  Detailed  statements 
on  each  of  the  points  discussed  have  already 
been  furnished  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
flce. and  further  explanation  will  be  supplied 
to  any  extent  which  may  be  requested 

'.•l.  THE  NATtTRE  OF  THE  JITRISDICTION  OF  THE 
GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  OVER  THE 
AUTHOEmr 

"The  Authority's  prior  statements  on  this 
matter  mcdce  necessary  only  a  very  brief  dis- 
cussion at  this  time.  The  report  of  the  joint 
committee  Investigating  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  contains  a  full  study  of  the 
question.  It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  the 
Authority's  relations  with  the  General  Ac- 
counting Offlce  are  prescribed  In  detail  by 
special  legislation,  section  9  (b)  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Act.  This  section 
makes  no  reference  to  the  settlement  and 
adjustment  procedure  by  which  the  General 
Accounting  Offlce  controls  the  expenditures 
and  accounts  of  the  departments  and  estab- 
lishments of  the  United  States.  Instead,  this 
section  requires  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral 'shall  audit  the  transactions  of  the  Cor- 
poration.' Thus,  in  view  of  the  specific  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  there  would  be  no 
basis  for  application  of  the  settlement  and 
adjustment  procedure  to  the  Authority  un- 
less relations  between  the  Authority  and  the 
General  Accounting  Offlce  were  governed  not 
only  by  the  provisions  of  section  9  (b)  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act,  but  also  by 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921.  In 
the  case  of  Skinner  &  Eddy  Corp.  v.  McCarl 
(275  U.  S.  1),  the  Supreme  Court  explicitly 
ruled  that  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  is 
not  applicable  to  Government  corporations  in 
the  absence  of  specific  legislation  so  provid- 
ing. This  decision  was  rendered  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  T.  V.  A.  Act,  and  the  act 
must  therefore  be  construed  in  the  light  of 
the  prior  decision.  In  the  case  of  the  Au- 
thority, moreover,  legislative  proposals  were 
made  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  1935.  en- 
dorsed by  the  General  Accounting  Offlce  Itself 
and  introduced  for  the  announced  purpose  of 
bringing  the  Authority  under  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  These  proposals  were  voted 
upon  and  defeated  In  both  Houses,  thus  again 
demonstrating  congressional  intent. 

"It  may  be  added  that  the  joint  investigat- 
ing committee  revealed  that  counsel  for  the 
General  Accounting  Offlce  in  1935  expressed  to 
the  then  Comptroller  General  complete  agree- 
ment that  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
was  not  applicable  to  the  Authority  (report, 
pp.  119.  120) .  This,  however,  had  no  effect  on 
the  position  of  the  General  Accounting  Offlce. 

"What  is  meant  by  an  audit  as  used  in  sec- 
tion 9  (b)  of  the  T.  V.  A.  Act  must  be  de- 
termined In  the  light  of  the  commonly 
accepted  meaning  of  the  word,  as  well  as  the 
intention  of  Congress  as  revealed  in  the 
congressional  debates  at  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  the  legislation.  It  Is  clear 
from  both  that  what  was  Intended  was  an 
audit  of  the  type  common  among  commercial 
enterprises,  in  which  trained  auditors  would 
review  the  accounts  and  fiscal  procedures  of 
the  Authority  with  a  view  to  developing 
accurate  statements  of  its  financial  position, 
in  the  customary  balance-sheet  and  Income- 
and-expense  forms.  Such  audits  are  com- 
monly made  within  a  few  months  after  the 
end  of  the  accounting  period  under  review, 
so  that  they  may  be  utilized  for  appraising 
the  financial  status  of  the  corporation  at  any  I 


given  time.  Such  audits  have  never  been 
supplied  to  the  Authority.  Since  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Authority  correspond  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways  to  those  of  business  enterprtaea. 
audits  of  this  type  are  essential,  and  it  haa 
become  necessary  for  the  Authority  to  secure 
such  audits  from  qualified  public  account- 
ants. 

"The  two  principal  purposes  of  an  audit, 
as  that  term  is  used  among  businessmen,  are 
to  afford  a  periodic  review  of  the  operating 
condition   and  results  of  the  business,  and 
to  aid  the  managers  of  the  enterprise  in  in- 
creasing the  efflclency  and  effectiveness  of  iv4 
operations.    General    Accounting    Offlce   ex- 
aminations are  not  directed  to  either  of  these 
ends.     They   have    to   do.    rather,    with    the 
technical  legality  of  individual  items  of  ex- 
penditure on   the  basis  of  the  Comptroller 
General's   interpretations  of  various  regula- 
tory   statutes.     Under    the    settlement    and 
adjustment  procedure,  the  General  Account- 
ing Offlce   supervises  the  disposition  of   all 
claims   against   establishments    and   depart- 
ments within  its  jurisdiction,   thus  partici- 
pating in   the   management   of  the   various 
agencies.    Neither  cf  these  functions  is  in- 
volved  in   commercial   audits.    No  effort   la 
made  to  substitute  the  auditors'  judgm.ent 
for  that  of  management,  either  as  to  the  le- 
gality or  wisdom  of  any  commitment  or  dis- 
bursement.   The  purpose  of  private  auditors 
is  to  present  accurate  statements  of  the  re- 
sults   which    have    been    achieved    by    the 
business  in  the  past  and  to  make  such  sug- 
gestions  for   the    establishment    of    internal 
accounting  and  fiscal  controls  and  procediu-es 
as  to   insure  that   accurate   financial   state- 
ments will   be    forthcoming   in    the   future. 
They  are  free,  of  course,  to  criticize  and  re- 
port on  any  past  expenditure  or  action,  or  on 
any  method  of  operation  or  Internal  control 
concerning  which  they  feel  the  public  should 
be  Informed.     It  Is  the  position  of  the  Au- 
thority that  under  section  9  (b)  it  is  audits 
of  this  type  which  the  General  Accounting 
Offlce  Is  required  to   make.    This   was   also 
the  conclusion  of  the  Joint  investigating  com- 
mittee. 

"n.    NATURE  OF  THi:   EXCEPTIONS  TAKEN    BT 
GENERAL    ACCOUNTING   OFFICE 

"Perhaps  because  Its  staff  does  not  contain 
many  certified  public  accountants  and  it  is 
therefore  not  well  equipped  to  make  business 
audits,  the  General  Accounting  Offlce  has 
carried  over  to  the  Authority  the  tame  pro- 
cedures with  respect  to  examination  of  ac- 
counts as  are  applicable  to  the  departments 
and  establishments  of  the  Government  un- 
der the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  This 
has  given  rise  to  a  vast  number  of  excep- 
tions to  particular  expenditures  and  trans- 
actions. Most  of  these  exceptions  have  been 
released  after  the  Authority  has  supplied  ad- 
ditional data  or  information.  There  still 
remained,  however,  as  of  October  31.  1940. 
exceptions  to  items  aggregating  $6,737,646. 
While  the  Authority  does  not  agree  with  the 
propriety  of  the  procedure  under  which  these 
exceptions  were  nottd,  so  long  as  the  Genf^ral 
Accounting  Offlce  si-es  fit  to  operate  in  this 
way,  it  will,  of  course,  be  the  effort  of  the 
Authority  to  explain  and  Justify,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  items  to  which  exceptions  are 
taken,  and  to  attempt  to  secure  the  release  of 
the  exceptions.  It  may  therefore  be  helpful 
to  state  generally  the  types  of  exceptions 
which  ha^e  been  made  and  the  reasons  why 
the  Authority  believes  they  should  be 
released. 

"Moet  of  the  exceptions  fall  within  three 
general  classes: 

"(a)  Exceptions  based  upon  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
flce and  the  Authority  as  to  the  legality  of 
disbursements. 

"(b)  Exceptions  based  upon  differences  In 
Judgment  on  questions  of  fact. 

"(c)  Exceptions  baeed  upon  claims  of  in- 
adequacy of  suppori;lng  papers  for  disburse- 
ments. 
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Theae  will  be  dUcuaeed  In  order: 

"(a)  It  Is  the  Authority's  view  that  even 
If  the  General  Accounting  Office  is  to  con- 
tinue to  apply  Ita  exception  procedure  to  the 
Authority,  exception*  ahould  not  be  taken 
on  the  basts  o?  differences  ot  opinion  between 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  counsel 
lor  the  Authority.  The  determination  ot 
legal  ciusatlons  la  no  i»rt  of  the  normal 
auditing  function,  whatever  part  it  may  play 
In  the  settlement  and  adjustment  procedure. 
Private  auditors  accept  without  question  the 
opinions  of  coimsel  for  the<agency  !>ubject  to 
ktidlt.  To  do  otherwise  would  mean  the 
aubetltutlon  of  the  auditors'  Judgment  on 
legal  questions  for  that  of  the  rouiisel  for 
the  agency. 

"It  should  be  emphasized  that  none  of  the 
•zceptlons  taken  on  legal  grounds  are  even 
alleged  to  be  based  upon  wilKui  violation  of 
the  law.  They  Involve  doubtiul  questions 
of  legal  Interpretation,  where  the  auditors 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  have  taken 
one  viewpoint,  and  the  legal  department  of 
the  Authority  has  taken  anothfj  The  stat- 
utes Involved  relate,  for  the  most  part,  to 
technical  and  procedural  matters,  and  no 
question  of  fraud  or  personal  honesty  has 
been  raised. 

"A  few  examples  will  show  the  nature  of 
the  items  upon  which  the  O.  A  O.  auditors 
and  the  Authority's  lawyers  have  taken  con- 
flicting positions. 

"A  large  number  of  exceptions  have  been 
taken  to  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  reason 
that  no  approval  of  title  was  secured  from 
the  Attorney  General.  It  was  contended  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  that  such  ap- 
proval was  required  under  section  356  of  the 
Bevlaed  Sututes.  which  by  lU  terms  applies 
only  to  departments  and  esUbllahments  of 
the  Government  and  not  to  corporations. 
The  Authority's  general  counsel  construed 
this  statute  as  being  inapplicable,  and  counsel 
for  the  General  Accounting  Office  was  of  the 
aune  view  (hearings  of  the  investigating 
committee,  p.  120>.  It  is  interesting  in  this 
oonnecUon  to  note  that  the  revision  of  sec- 
tion 355  adopted  by  this  Conpress  (Public. 
Mo.  825.  76th  Cong  .  3d  seas.)  carries  the  fol- 
lowing provision: 

••  The  foregoing  provisions  ol  this  section 
ilaall  not  be  construed  to  affect  In  any  man- 
ner any  existing  provisions  of  law  which  are 
applicable  to  the  acquisition  of  lands  or  in- 
terests in  land  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority    •     •     •.' 

"The  amendment  was  sponsorea  by  the  De- 
partment of  Jtistlce,  and  the  quoted  pro- 
Tlsion  had  the  approval  of  the  Department. 
It  is.  therefore,  apparent  that  Congress,  with 
the  acquiescence  of  the  Attorney  General, 
has  left  undisturbed  the  Authority's  inter- 
pretation of  section  355  as  ha\lng  no  appli- 
cation to  the  purchases  of  land  by  the 
Authority. 

"Another  large  volume  of  exceptions  has 
been  taken  to  the  Authority's  purchases  of 
cement,  on  the  ground  that  such  purchases 
were  not  made  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
bids.  At  the  time  of  entry  into  the  contracts 
under  which  most  of  the  purchases  were 
made,  there  was  no  requirement  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Act  for  competitive 
bidding,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  coiuisel 
for  the  Authority  (and.  as  it  subsequently 
developed,  of  the  G.  A.  O.)  that  section  3709 
Of  the  Revised  SUtutea.  which  carries  a  gen- 
eral reqtilrcment  of  competitive  bidding  for 
Government  departments,  was  not  applicable. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  competitive  bids 
were  Invited.  When  received,  the  bids  proved 
to  b«  IdenUeal.  The  Authority  considered 
that  the  IdenUcal  nature  of  the  bids  indi- 
cated collusion  and  that  the  bids  were  too 
high.  After  long  negotiation,  and  after  the 
Authority  had  sUtsd  that  unless  bids  were 
reduced  it  would  build  lU  own  cement  pro- 
ducing plant,  contncts  were  entered  Into 
With  a  ntunber  of  the  companies  at  prices 
moch  lower  than  those  contained  In  the 
original  bids.    The  General  Accoimting  Office 


was  therefore  in  the  position  of  insisting  that 
the  Authority  enter  into  contracts  on  a  highly 
disadvantageous  basis  because  of  the  require- 
ments of  a  statute  which  counsel  for  the  Au- 
thority, as  well  as  counsel  for  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  considered  to  be  inap- 
plicable. It  may  be  asked  with  what  pro- 
priety the  Authority  could  pay  higher  prices 
for  cement  when  advised  by  its  own  counsel 
that  there  was  no  requirement  that  it  should 
dT  so. 

"Among  the  other  items  to  which  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  has  taken  exception 
are  the  purchase  of  rubber  boots  and  gtggles. 
firearms  for  Authority  safety  officers,  and 
noiseless  t]rpewriter8,  and  the  payment  of  ac- 
cumulated leave  to  employees  transferred 
from  an  annual  to  an  hourly  basis.  In  each 
case  the  Authority  was  advised  by  its  counsel 
of  the  legal  propriety  of  the  disbursement. 

"It  Is  not  Intended  to  argue  here  whether 
the  legal  Interpretation  of  the  lay  auditors  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  or  of  counsel 
for  the  Authority  was  correct  In  these  cases. 
It  Is  Intended,  rather,  to  suggest  that  the 
taking  of  exceptions  based  solely  upon  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  counsel  for  the 
agency  tmder  examination  on  questions  of 
legal  interpretation  is  wholly  outside  of  the 
auditing  function. 

"(b)  Exceptions  based  on  the  alleged  er- 
roneous computation  of  liquidated  damages 
are  examples  of  exceptions  based  on  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  questions  of  fact.  A 
number  of  exceptions  have  been  taken  to  the 
computation  of  liquidated  damages  due  the 
Authority  because  of  disagreement  on  the 
part  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  audi- 
tors with  the  various  officials  of  the  Author- 
ity concerned  on  the  facts  which  were  the 
basis  of  the  computation.  Here  again  it  Is 
no  part  of  the  duties  of  auditors  to  substi- 
tute their  own  Judgment  for  that  of  the  busi- 
ness officials  of  the  agency  under  examina- 
Uon  In  regard  to  facts  or  the  Inferences  to 
be  drawn  from  them  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
mathematical  calculation. 

"Exceptions  have  also  been  taken  where 
purchases  have  been  made  without  adver- 
tisement because  of  the  existence  of  an 
emergency  requiring  immediate  delivery. 
Section  9  (b)  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act,  as  amended  In  1935.  specifically 
permits  purchases  of  supplies  and  services 
without  advertisement  when  an  emergency 
exists.  The  General  Accoimting  Office's  ex- 
ceptions have  been  based  upon  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  its  auditors  and  the  Au- 
thority's Materials  Department  as  to  whether 
the  facts  in  given  cases  constituted  an  emer- 
gency. 

"The  General  Accounting  Office  has  also 
excepted  to  disbursements  made  by  the  Au- 
thority in  settlement  of  claims  made  by 
private  litigants.  It  need  hardly  be  re- 
marked that  the  Authority,  unlike  ordinary 
Government  departments,  is  subject  to  suit 
in  its  own  name,  and  Its  general  counsel, 
who  Is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  litiga- 
tion in  which  claims  are  sought  to  be  en- 
forced against  the  Authority,  is  In  a  better 
position  than  are  the  auditors  of  the  Gen- 
eral AccoxinUng  Office  to  decide  what  settle- 
ments from  the  Authority's  viewpoint  are 
financially  desirable  The  practice  of  the 
General  AccounUng  Office  in  taking  excep- 
tion to  settlements  because  It  disagrees  with 
the  judgment  which  the  Authority's  gen- 
eral counsel  has  exercised  in  given  cases  has- 
nothing  to  do  with  the  auditing  function 
which  the  General  Accounting  Office  is  di- 
rected by  law  to  perform. 

"(c)  Various  types  of  exceptions  have  been 
taken  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  based 
on  the  Inadequacy  of  papers  furnished  to 
support  particular  disbursements.  Examples 
are  exceptions  taken  to  identification  of 
'extras'  increasing  material  costs  of  contract 
prices:  proof  of  circumstances  warranting 
the  award  of  contracts  without  advertise- 
ment; failure  of  supplemental  vouchers  to 
make  reference  to  all  prevlotis  vouchers;  fail- 


ure to  append  certification  to  statements  and 
bills;  proof  that  payment  of  rentals  and  re- 
pairs Is  not  in  excess  of  the  limits  fixed  by 
the  Economy  Act.  Exceptions  of  this  nature 
are  not  deemed  to  constitute  a  problem  of 
serious  Import,  inasmuch  as  such  exceptions 
are  readily  released  after  additional  informa- 
tion is  furnished.  Such  exceptions  neverthe- 
less greatly  and  unnecessarily  increase  the 
amount  of  paper  work  the  Authority  is  re- 
quired to  perform  and  are  therefore  respon- 
sible both  for  reduced  efficiency  and  increased 
cost  of  doing  business.  The  Authority  wel- 
comes suggestions  for  the  Improvement  and 
simplification  of  its  forms  and  procedures, 
but  no  suggestions  to  this  end  have  been 
made  by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and 
few,  if  any.  of  the  exceptions  are  based  on 
criteria  other  than  a  formalism  divorced 
from  business  judgment.  The  requirement 
that  statements  and  bills  carry  formal  cer- 
tificates that  the  money  Is  justly  due  fre- 
quently necessitates  the  return  of  such  state- 
ments and  bills  to  contractors  for  revision. 
In  not  a  single  case  has  this  requirement 
affected  the  amount  billed.  No  such  certifi- 
cates are  required  by  any  business  organiza- 
tion, and  they  have  no  legal,  moral,  or  other 
effect  whatever. 

"m.     tmuzATioN    or    cenzbal    accountimq 

Omc*  AtJDIT  REPOkTS 

"The  Authority  has  been  served  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  with  Certificates 
of  Settlement  of  Account  for  the  period  from 
July  8,  1933,  to  July  1.  1934.  These  certifi- 
cates 'find  a  balance  due  the  United  States' 
in  the  aggregate  amount  of  $31,596.85,  and 
state  that  Immediate  action  should  be  taken 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  Authority  to  recover 
this  amount  from  the  officers  who  made  the 
disbiu-sements  to  which  exception  was  taken. 
The  exceptions  in  question  are  all  of  the 
nature  above  described.  Such  certificates  and 
demands  are  part  of  the  settlement  and 
adjustment  procedure,  and  are  entirely  out 
of  place  in  the  relations  between  the  Au- 
thority and  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

"As  has  already  been  indicated,  it  is  the 
position  of  the  Authority  that  the  periodic 
audits  which  the  General  Accounting  Office 
is  directed  to  make  have  no  relation  to  the 
settlement  and  adjustment  procedure  ap- 
plicable in  the  case  of  ordinary  Government 
departments  subject  to  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act.  Section  9  (b)  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Act  specifically  pro- 
vides that  the  General  Accounting  Office's 
audit  report  shall  not  be  published  until  the 
Authority  has  had  an  opportunity  to  reply 
to  It.  after  which  the  report  and  the  reply 
are  to  be  submitted  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  the  President  and  Congress.  The  act 
clearly  cbntemplates  that  the  Authority  shall 
take  such  action  with  reference  to  criticisms 
appearing  in  the  Comptroller  General's  re- 
port as  it  deems  proper;  Congress,  after  re- 
ceiving both  the  General  Accounting  Office 
report  and  the  Authority's  reply,  is  then  in  a 
position  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary.  In  other  words,  the  General  Ac- 
coimting Office's  report  is  to  be  treated  as 
the  report  of  a  private  auditing  firm  would 
be  treated  by  a  private  business.  The 
Authority  is  free,  unless  Congress  otherwise 
directs,  to  take  only  such  action  as  It  may 
deem  advisable. 

"IV.    IBCOMMINDATIONS 

"1.  The  General  Accounting  Office  should 
discontinue  the  exception  procedure  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Authority,  recaU  its  representa- 
tives now  in  KnoxvUle  reviewing  transactions 
of  the  fiscal  year  1941.  and  withdraw  the  re- 
quest for  collection  of  the  amounts  Involved 
in  the  certificates  of  settlement  for  the  period 
ending  June  30.  1934. 

"2.  The  Comptroller  General  should  ap- 
point a  firm  of  certified  public  accountants  of 
national  reputation  to  make  an  annual  audit 
of  the  accounts  of  the  Authority,  the  expense 
of  the  audit  to  be  borne  by  the  Authority 
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"3.  If  the  General  Accounting  Office  Insists 
on  continuing  the  appliibatlon  of  its  excep- 
tion procedure  to  the  Authority,  the  follow- 
ing would  aid  In  establishing  more  helpful 
relations  between  the  two  organizations: 

"(a)  The  General  Accounting  Office  should 
expedite  its  decisions  on  exceptions  to  which 
replies  have  been  made  cr  which  are  similar 
to  those  already  released.  Releases  should 
be  sent  to  the  Authority  as  soon  as  deter- 
mined. Opportunity  should  be  given  the 
Authority  to  restate  its  replies  on  any  items 
proposed  to  be  disallowed. 

"(b)  The  General  Accounting  Office  should 
recast  Its  reports  for  the  past  7  years  In  the 
Interests  of  accuracy,  the  elimination  of  ex- 
ceptions already  released,  and  in  order  to 
insure  that  financial  statements,  if  Included 
at  all,  are  In  a  form  comparable  with  the 
statements  published  by  the  Authority. 

"(c)  Representatives  of  the  two  organl- 
zatioru  should  review  the  proposed  final  re- 
port In  order  to  remove  as  many  classes  of 
exceptions  as  possible.  No  future  exception 
should  be  taken  to  the  classes  thus  elimi- 
nated." 

The  controversy,  in  its  various  aspects,  as 
to  whether  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
was  intended  to  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
and  other  statutes  generally  controlling  the 
expenditure  of,  and  accounting  for,  public 
funds  extends  back  over  several  years.  The 
matter  has  given  me  much  concern,  and  I 
have  made  a  careful  review  of  the  subject, 
including  the  confiicting  views  stated  In  the 
majority  and  minority  reports  of  the  Joint 
Committer  Investigating  the  Tenneisee  Val- 
ley Authority.  While  admittedly  the  law  Is 
not  entirely  clear  and  there  Is  some  room 
for  argument,  I  cannot  say  that  I  find  the 
views  of  my  predecessoris  in  this  office  on 
this  point  without  substantial  support  or 
that  they  went  further  than  appears  to  be 
justified  In  resolving  thcj  doubt  in  harmony 
with  the  basic  legislative  policy  of  holding 
public  officers  to  a  strict  accounting  for  the 
use  of  public  money  entrusted  to  them 

First  and  foremost,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act  does  not  expressly  exempt  the 
Authority  from  such  requirements  as  would 
be  expected  If  that  were  legislatively  in- 
tended. Implied  exemptions  from  the  pro- 
visions of  general  law  are  not  lightly  to  be 
presumed  (see  Morgan  v.  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  28  F.  Supp.  732).  In  this  con- 
nection it  Is  to  be  noted  particularly  that 
section  3  of  the  act  expressly  exempted  the 
Authority  from  the  requirements  of  the  civil- 
service  laws.  This  was  not  left  to  implica- 
tion but  was  expressly  stated  and  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  assume  that  if  other  exemp- 
tions were  Intended  they,  too,  would  have 
been  expressly  stated  ahd  not  left  in  the 
twilight  of  doubtful  implication.  The  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  193^,  approved  June  13, 
1933  (48  Stat.  128),  was  enacted  contempo- 
raneously with  the  Teilinessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act.  Section  4  |(a)  authorized  the 
creation  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion, and  section  4  (j)  not  only  exempted 
such  Corporation  from  cbmpllance  with  the 
civil-service  laws  but  expressly  provided  that 
It  "shall  determine  its  necessary  expendi- 
tures under  this  act  ahd  the  manner  In 
which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and 
paid,  without  regard  to  the  pro^ilslons  of  any 
other  law  governing  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds."  This  Indlcajtes  that  when  the 
Congress  intends  such  ejxemptions  they  ue 
expressly  stated,  and  the  omission  of  any 
such  provisions  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act — enacted  at  almost  the  same 
time  and  similar  in  various  respects — cannot 
but  be  taken  as  most  persuasive  that  the 
Congress  did  not  Intend  In  that  act  to  con- 
fer any  such  exemptions.  It  was  said  In 
Wheeling  and  Belmont  Bridge  Company  v. 
Wheeling  Bridge  Company  (138  U.  S.  287, 
392)  that  "an  alleged  surrender  or  suspen- 
sion of  a  power  of  government  respecting  any 


matter  of  public  concern  must  be  shown  by 
clear  and  unequivocal  language,"  and,  In 
Broum  V.  Duchesne  (19  How.  183,  195).  that 
"neither  will  the  court,  in  expounding  a 
statute,  give  to  It  a  construction  which  would 
In  any  degree  disarm  the  Government  of  a 
power  which  has  been  confided  to  It  to  be 
used  for  the  general  good — or  which  would 
enable  individuals  to  embarrass  it.  In  the 
discharge  of  the  high  duties  it  owes  to  the 
community— unless  plain  and  express  words 
indicated  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the 
legislature."  The  wUl  of  the  legislature  is 
to  be  discovered  as  well  by  what  the  legis- 
lature has  not  declared  as  by  what  they  have 
expressed  {Houston  v.  Moore.  5  Wheat,  l), 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conclude  that  the  Con- 
gress without  express  mention  intended  to 
leave  to  the  directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  pubHc  money  free  of  the  re- 
straint* of  general  law  governing  spending 
and  accountability. 

The  position  of  the  Authority,  nevertheless, 
that  the  Congress  Impliedly  Intended  to 
exempt  it  from  accountability  under  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  is  founded  on 
the  proposition  that  the  Congress  created  It 
a  corporation  and.  therefore,  that  there  is  for 
application  the  principles  of  Skinner  &  Eddy 
Corporation  v.  McCarl  (275  U.  8.  1),  where  it 
was  held  that  the  Comptroller  General  could 
not  be  compelled  to  settle  a  claim  against  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  In  its  opinion 
the  Court  said,  inter  alia: 

"For  the  Fleet  Corporation  U  an  entity 
distinct  from  the  United  States  and  from 
any  of  its  departments  or  boards;  and  the 
audit  and  control  of  its  financial  transactions 
Is,  under  the  general  rules  of  law  and  the 
administrative  practice,  committed  to  its  own 
corporate  officers  except  so  far  as  control  may 
be  exerted  by  the  Shipping  Board." 

The  Court  said  respecting  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration and  various  other  "Government- 
owned  private  corporations"  that: 

"Indeed,  an  important  if  not  the  chief 
reason  for  employing  these  incorporated 
agencies  was  to  enable  them  to  employ  com- 
mercial methods  and  to  conduct  their  opera- 
tions with  a  freedom  supposed  to  be  incon- 
sistent wtlh  accountability  to  the  Treasury 
under  its  established  procedure  of  audit  and 
control  over  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
United  States." 

But  a  careful  reading  of  that  case  shows 
clearly  enough  that  it  does  not  go  to  the 
extent  of  fixing  a  rule  that  an  act  of  Congress 
giving  a  Government  agency  a  corporate 
status  ipso  facto  establishes  such  agency  es 
an  entity  so  entirely  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  United  States  as  to  divorce  it  from 
accountability  under  general  statutes  govern- 
ing Government  establishments.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Court  quoted  section  305  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  amending  sec- 
tion 236  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  provide 
that  "all  claims  and  demands  whatever  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or 
against  it,  and  all  accounts  whatever  in 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  either  as  debtor  or  creditor, 
shall  be  settled  and  adjusted  In  the  General 
Accounting  Office"  and,  with  respect  thereto, 
said: 

"The  language  of  this  grant.  If  standing 
alone,  might  possibly  be  broad  enough  to  In- 
clude authority  to  audit  accounts  and  to  pass 
upon  claims  arising  out  of  contracts  made  by 
a  Government-owned  corporation  'represent- 
ing the  United  States.'  But  there  it  must  be 
construed  In  the  light  of  the  statutes  dealing 
specifically  with  the  Shipping  Board  and 
the  Fleet  Corporation,  of  the  latter's  origin 
and  character  and  of  the  administrative  prac- 
tice prevailing  with  regard  to  it  and  other 
similar  corporations." 

The  Court  then  proceeded  to  point  out 
that  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  was 
organized  by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  pursuant  to  specific  authority  con- 
ferred on  It  by  the  original  Shipping  Board 


Act  of  September  7,  1916,  In  contemplation 
of  war,  to  form  one  or  more  corporations,  to 
be  dissolved  at  the  explraUon  of  5  years  from 
the  conclusion  of  "the  present  European 
War";  that  all  of  its  stock  was  subscribed 
and  paid  for  by  the  Shipping  Board  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  and  that  it  was  thus 
an  Instrumenuilty  of  the  United  States 
The  Court  then  said: 

"But  It  was  organized  under  the  general 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  a  private 
corporation,   with   power  to  purchase,  con- 
.  struct,  and  operate  merchant  vessels.    The  act 
authorized  the  Board  'to  sell  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  any  or  all  of  the 
stock  of  the  United  States  in  such  corpora- 
tion, but  at  no  time  shall  it  be  a  minority 
stockholder   therein.'    Being   a  private  cor- 
poration, the  Fleet  Corporation  may  be  sued 
In    the   State   or   Federal   courts   like   other 
private  corporaticns;   it  does  not  enjoy  the 
priority  of  the  United  Sutes  in  bankruptcy 
proceedings.  Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation  v. 
United    States    Shipping    Board    Emergeney 
Fleet  Corporation    (258   U.   8.  649);    and   its 
employees  are  not  agents  of  the  United  SUtes. 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  41  of  the 
Criminal  Code     United  States  v.  Strang  (254 
U.  S.   491).    Compare  34  Opinion   Attorney 
General   241." 

The  Court  then  referred  to  varloxu  other 
Government-owned  private  corporations  em- 
ployed by  the  United  SUtes  as  iu  instru- 
mentalities In  several  other  fields  during  the 
World  War  and  In  the  conduct  of  activities 
essentially  commercial  .  \  character,  pointed 
out  that  at  no  time  had  the  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  Fleet  Corporation  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  general  accounting 
officers  of  the  Government  or  been  passed 
upon  as  accounts  of  "he  Un'ted  States  either 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  or  the 
Comptroller  General,  but  that  the  accounts 
of  the  Fleet  Corpxiratlon,  "like  those  of  each 
of  the  other  corporations  named."  had  been 
audited  and  the  control  over  their  financial 
transactions  had  been  exercised.  "In  accord- 
ance with  commercial  practice,"  by  the  board 
or  the  officer  charged  with  the  req>onslbllltles 
of  administration.  It  was  with  reference  to 
such  Government-owned  private  corporations 
formed  or  uMli»!d  for  such  purposes  that 
the  Court  remarked  that  "Indeed,  an  im- 
portant if  not  the  chief  re  son  for  employ- 
ing these  incorporated  agencies  was  to  enable 
them  to  employ  commercial  methods  and  to 
conduct  their  operations  with  a  freedom  sup- 
posed to  b«>  inconsistent  with  accountability 
to  the  Treasury  under  Its  established  proced- 
ure of  audit  id  control  ver  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  United  States."  It  was 
these  circumstances  relating  specifically  to 
the  origin  and  character  of  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration as  r  private  corporation  and  the 
administrative  pnictice  prevailing  with  regard 
to  it  and  "other  similar  corporations"  em- 
ployed as  instrumentalities  of  the  United 
States  that  were  stated  by  the  Court  in  sus- 
taining the  contention  of  the  Comptroller 
General  in  that  case  that  he  was  without 
jurisdiction  to  consider  claims  against  the 
Fleet  Corporation,  notwithstanding  the  broad 
language  of  section  305  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  supra,  which  the  Court  In- 
dicated might  otherwise  be  applicable.  Thus, 
the  decision  Is  limited  to  the  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion and  the  principle  of  the  decision  to  other 
similar  Governmunt-owned  private  corpora- 
tions, and  cannot  be  viewed  as  establishing 
or  intending  to  establish  any  rule  that  the 
corporate  status  of  any. governmental  agency 
Ipso  facto  exempts  It  from  accountability 
under  the  Budget,  and  Accounting  Act. 

Now,  unquestionably,  there  are  wide  and 
material  differences  in  such  respects  between 
the  origin,  status),  and  purposes  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  and  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration and  such  differences  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  courts.  While  the  formation 
by  the  Shipping  Board  of  the  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion was  authorized  by  statute,  it  actually 
was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  District 
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of  Columbia  as  a  private  corporation  to  en- 
gage commercially  In  purchasing,  conatruct- 
Ing.  and  operating  merchant  vessels,  and  it 
waa  held  to  have  the  attributes  of  other 
private  corporations.  The  Court  said  in 
Sloan  Shipyard*  v.  United  States  Fleet  Cor- 
poration (258  U.  8.  649.  665).  that— 

"The  Shipping  Act  contemplated  a  corpo- 
ration in  which  private  persons  might  be 
ttoclLholders  and  which  was  to  be  formed 
lUu  any  business  corporation  \uider  the  laws 
of  the  District,  with  capacity  to  sue  and  be 
sticd.  The  United  States  took  all  the  stock 
but  that  did  not  affect  the  legal  position  of 
company." 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  not 
•c  formed.  It  finds  Its  origin  In  the  language 
of  section  1  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  of  1933.  48  SUt.  58.  as  foUows: 

"That  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and 
operating  the  properties  now  owned  by  the 
United  States  in  the  vicinity  of  Muscle  Shoals, 
Ala.,  in  the  Interest  of  the  national  defense 
and  for  agricultural  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment, and  to  Improve  navigation  In  the  Ten- 
nessee River  and  to  control  the  destructive 
floodwatera  In  the  Tennessee  River  and  Mls- 
slssippt  River  Basins,  there  is  hereby  created 
a  body  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority"  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'Corporation').  The  board  of  direc- 
tors first  appointed  shall  be  deemed  the  in- 
corporators, and  the  incorporation  shall  be 
held  to  hav«  been  effected  from  the  date  of 
the  first  meeting  of  the  board." 

Thus  the  Authority  was  not  Incorporated 
"like  any  business  corporation  "  under  gen- 
eral incorporation  statutes,  but  was  by  ex- 
press declaration  of  Congress  "created  a  body 
corporate"  for  the  purpose  of  performing  func- 
tions primarily  governmental  in  character,  its 
organization,  duties,  powers,  authority,  and 
character  being  expressly  delineated  in  the 
act,  aa  for  any  other  governmental  establieh- 
ment  or  agency,  without  reference  to  general 
incorporation  statutes  or  without  respect  to 
attributes  which-  might  Inhere  under  such 
statutes  or  general  corporation  law.  Is  such 
Government  agency,  by  virtue  of  thus  being 
"created  a  body  corporate"  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  specified  Government  functions, 
rily  to  be  regarded  as  a  "Ooveriunent- 
prlvate  corporation"  within  the  prin- 
clplea  of  Skinner  <fr  Eddy  Corporation  v.  Mc- 
Carl?  In  Oaborn  v.  Bank  of  the  United  States 
{9  Wheaton  738.  823,  827.  860).  the  Court,  by 
Ux.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  said : 

"The  cue  of  the  Bank  Is.  we  think,  a  very 
strong  case  of  this  description.  The  charter 
of  incorporation  not  only  creates  It.  but  gives 
It  every  facility  which  It  possesses.  The 
power  to  acquire  rights  at  any  description,  to 
transact  business  of  any  description,  to  make 
contracts  of  any  description,  to  sue  on  those 
contracts.  Is  given  and  measured  by  Its  char- 
''ter,  and  that  charter  Is  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  This  being  can  acquire  no  right, 
malce  no  contract,  bring  no  suit,  which  is  not 
authorized  by  a  law  of  the  United  Statea.  It 
Is  not  only  Itself  the  mere  creature  of  a  law, 
but  all  its  actions  and  all  its  righta  are  de- 
pendent on  the  same  law.  Can  a  being,  thua 
constituted,  have  a  case  which  does  not  arise 
literally,  as  well  as  substantially,  under  the 

r^w? 

•         •        •        •        • 

"This  distinction  Is  not  denied:  and.  If  the 
act  of  Congress  was  a  simple  act  of  incorpo- 
ration, and  contained  nothing  nK>re.  it  might 
be  enutied  to  great  consideration.  But  the 
act  doea  not  stop  with  incorporating  the 
Bank.  It  proceeds  to  bestow  upon  the  being 
it  has  made,  all  the  faculties  and  capacities 
which  that  being  possesses.  Every  act  of  the 
Bank  grows  out  of  this  law.  and  is  tested  by 
It.  To  \ue  the  language  of  the  Constitution, 
every  act  of  the  Bank  artaea  out  of  thla  law. 
*  •  •  •  • 

"•  •  •  "the  benk  is  not  considered  aa 
a  private  corporation,  whose  principal  object 
li  Individual  trade  and  individual  profit;  but 
M  a  public  oorporatlon,  created  for  pubUo 


and  national  purposes.  *  *  *  It  is  not 
an  Instrument  which  the  Govenunent  found 
ready-made,  and  has  supposed  to  be  adapted 
to  its  purposes:  but  one  which  was  created 
In  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears,  for 
national  purposes  only." 

In  United  Statea  v.  Strang  (254  U.  8.  491). 
after  referring  to  the  organization  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board  under  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  court  said: 

"The  corporation  was  controlled  and  man- 
aged by  Its  own  officers  and  appointed  Its 
own  servants  and  agents  who  became  di- 
rectly responsible  to  it.  Notwithstanding  all 
its  stock  was  owned  by  the  United  States, 
It  must  be  regarded  as  a  separate  entity. 
Its  inspectors  were  not  appointed  by  the 
President,  nor  by  any  officer  designated  by 
Congress:  they  were  subject  to  removal  by 
the  corporation  only,  and  could  contract 
only  for  it.  In  such  circumstances  we  think 
they  were  not  agents  of  the  United  States 
within  the  true  Intendment  of  section  41 
of  the  Criminal  Code." 

But  in  Posey  v.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
(93  P.  (2d)  726),  the  court  said: 

"The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Is  a  cor- 
poration created  by  act  of  Congress.  48  stat. 
68.  section  1.  16  U.  8.  C.  A.,  section  831,  for 
the  purpose  of  managing  certain  properties 
of  the  United  States  developed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  World  War,  at  Muscle  Shoals, 
Ala.,  and  of  building  further  dams  on  the 
Tennessee  River  and  its  tributaries  to  im- 
prove navigation  and  control  floods,  and  to 
dispose  of  surplus  electricity  generated  there- 
by. There  is  no  capital  stock.  The  opera- 
tions are  paid  for  by  appropriations  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The  lands 
acquired  belong  to  the  United  States.  The 
great  functions  of  the  Authority  are  govern- 
mental in  nature  and  might  have  been  per- 
formed directly  by  the  officers  of  Govern- 
ment. But  a  corporation  consisting  of  three 
publicly  appointed  officials  was  created,  and 
by  section  4  (b)  of  the  act.  16  U.  S.  C.  A., 
aectlon  831c  (b),  it  was  given  power  to  sue 
and  be  sued  In  its  corporate  name.  Not- 
withstanding the  corporate  entity  and  its 
subjection  to  suit,  the  Authority  is  plainly  a 
governmental  agency  of  the  United  States, 
and  except  as  Congress  may  otherwise  con- 
sent, is  free  from  State  regulation  or  control. 
McCulloch  v.  Maryland  (4  Wheat.  316  4  L. 
Ed.  679):  Johnson  v.  Maryland  (254  U.  S.  61. 
41  8.  Ct.  16.  65  L.  Ed.  126).  It  may  be  em- 
phasized that  it  Is  not  a  corporation  created 
under  the  general  laws  of  some  State  or  ter- 
ritory  whose  stock  the  United  States  happens 
to  own,  as  was  true  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  and  the  Panama  Railroad  Co. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"That  section  (sec.  8  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 

lay  Authority  Act)  deals  comprehensively 
with  employees  of  the  Authority.  Evidently 
Congress  regarded  the  employees  as  being 
■ubstantially  employed  by  the  United  States, 
and  therefore  takes  off  the  fetters  of  the 
civil-service  regulations  which  otherwise 
might  apply. 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  •  •  •  It  is  a  case  in  which  a  new  sort 
of  corporation  is  directly  created  by  the  legis- 
lature as  an  instrumentality  of  government; 
and  in  the  same  act  the  corporation  is  au- 
thorized to  employ  persons,  and  their  injuries 
are  considered  and  provided  for.  and  then 
auit  allowed  where  there  is  no  otherwise  pro- 
vision. 

"The  true  intent  of  the  whole  act  is  to  be 
sought.  In  the  Ught  of  its  novel  subject- 
matter  and  the  intimate  relation  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  emplojrments  under  It. 

The  United  States  CirctUt  Coxu-t  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Sixth  Circuit,  on  December  6, 
1940  (No.  8427),  affirmed  the  lower  court's 
dismissal  of  I^.  A.  E.  Morgan's  suit  for  salary 
aa  a  director  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority after  bis  removal  from  office  by  the 
Preddent,  and,  in  the  course  ol  its  opinion. 
gtated  in  part  as  foUows( 


"It  required  little  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  exercises  pre- 
dominantly an  executive  or  administrative 
function.  •  •  •  It  Is  not  to  be  alined 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  or  other 
administrative  bodies  mainly  exercising  clear- 
ly quasi-legislative  or  quasi-Judicial  func- 
tions— it  is  predominantly  an  administrative 
arm  of  the  executive  department." 

Thus  the  concept  drawn  from  the  statute 
Is  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
though  denominated  a  "body  corporate,"  is 
In  reality  an  arm — an  integral  part— of  the 
Goverrunent,  as  distinguished  from  "an  in- 
strument which  the  Government  found  ready 
made"  (Osbom  v.  17.  S.  Bank,  supra)  or  has 
formed  or  has  had  formed  to  facilitate  its 
work,  as  exemplified  by  the  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion and  other  corporations  referred  to  in 
the  Skinner  &  Eddy  case,  a  dlstJnction  be- 
tween the  arm  and  the  Instrument  it  uses, 
and  as  the  arm  may  be  viewed  as  a  member 
apart  In  the  performance  of  Its  functions 
although  Inherently  an  Integral  part  of  the 
body,  80  the  Authority  is  to  be  viewed  as 
administratively  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Government  although  functioning  as  a  cor- 
porate  entity. 

For  these  reasons  the  conclusion  appears 
required  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
has  a  governmental  status  materially  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration and  other  similar  Government- 
owned  private  corporations,  and,  therefore, 
that  neither  the  reasoning  nor  the  result  In 
the  Skinner  6t  Eddy  case  applies  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  or  would  Justify  hold- 
ing that  the  Authority  was  intended  to  be 
exempt  from  accountability  under  section  305 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 

In  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  which 
became  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act 
(H.  Rept.  No.  130,  73d  Cong.,  1st  sesa  ).  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  stated,  at 
page  19: 

"We  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  full  suc- 
cess of  the  Tennessee  Valley  development 
project  will  depend  more  upon  the  ability, 
vision,  and  executive  capacity  of  the  members 
of  the  board  than  upon  legislative  provisions. 
We  have  sought  to  set  up  a  legislative  frame- 
work, but  not  to  encase  It  In  a  legislative 
straltjacket.  We  Intend  that  the  corporation 
shall  have  much  of  the  essential  freedom  and 
elasticity  of  a  private  business  corporation. 
We  have  Indicated  the  course  It  shall  take, 
but  have  not  directed  the  particular  steps  It 
shall  make.  We  have  given  It  ample  power, 
and  tried  to  prevent  the  perversion  and  abuse 
of  that  power.  We  have  set  bounds  to  pre- 
vent its  liberty  from  becoming  license." 

This  statement  of  the  managers  for  the 
Hotise  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
was  intended  to  have  "much  of  the  freedom 
and  elasticity  of  a  private  business  corpora- 
tion," taken  in  Its  context,  shows  that  it  was 
not  regarded  as  actually  being  constituted  a 
private    corporation,    but    in    ita    function- 
ing was   to  have   "much"  of   the  freedom 
and  elasticity  of  such  a  corporation.     How- 
ever, "freedom  and  elasticity"  in  operations 
does  not  connote  freedom   from   accounta- 
bility.    Prom  the  first  the  yearly  appropri- 
ations for  the  Tennessee   Valley   Authority 
have  been  made  In  extended  detail  as  to  the 
purposes    for     which     such     appropriations 
might  be  u^ed,  the  same  as  for  other  Gov- 
ernment   departments    and    establishments. 
See  the  act  of  June  16.  1933,  48  Statutes  295, 
for  the  first  such  appropriation,  and  the  act 
of  April   18,   1940.  Public,  No.  459,  page  30, 
for  the  last,  to  date.    Under  all  such  appro- 
priations, funds  have  been  requisitioned  and 
advanced  to  fiscal  officers  of  the  Authority  on 
accountable  warrants,  the  same  as  for  other 
Government     departments     and     establish- 
ments.    Beginning   with   the   appropriation 
made  by  the  act  of  Augtist  12.  1935,  49  Stat- 
utes 596,  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1936,  eacb 
jrearly  appropriation  act  has  ezpreaaly  pro^ 
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vlded  that  the  stim  tpproprlated,  together 
with  the  unexpended  balances  of  prior  ap- 
propriations and  the  receipts  of  the  Author- 
ity from  all  soiu-ces,  with  one  exception, 
"shall  be  covered  into  and  accounted  for  as 
one  fund."  to  be  available  until  the  end  of 
the  particular  fiscal  year.  A  former  Comp- 
troller General  construed  this  new  language. 
Incorporated  in  the  appropriation  acts,  that 
the  Authority's  appropriation  and  receipts 
should  "be  covered  into  and  accounted  for" 
as  one  fund,  as  removing  any  doubt  that  the 
fiscal  officers  of  the  Authority  were  required 
by  law  to  render  their  accounts  to  this  office 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
for  the  disposition  of  advances  and  collec- 
tions, the  same  as  in  other  departments  and 
establishments. 

It  has  been  said  that  such  new  language 
Was  Included   in   the   appropriation  acts  at 
the  instance   of  the   Tennessee   Valley  Au- 
thority and.  therefore,  should  not  be  viewed 
as  Intended  to  affect  its  status  with  respect 
to  accountability  under  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act.    But  the  effect  of  the  language 
Is  to  be  interpreted  in   the  usual  sense  of 
the    words    as    they    were    employed    and 
adopted    and    apparently    intended    by    the 
Congress,  and  not  by   what  may  have  been 
Intended  or  not  intended  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley   Authority,  and,  on  that   basis,  such 
provisions  must  be  givtn  substantial  weight 
as  showing  that  the  Congress  did  not  con- 
sider the  Authority  to  be  exempt  from  ac- 
countability under  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act.    It  has  been  urged  that  such  effect 
should  not  be  given  such  provisions  because 
contemporaneously   with    the    first   of    such 
provisions    and     in     connection     with     the 
amendment  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity Act  in  various  particulars  by  the  act  of 
August  31.  1935    (49  Stat.   1080),  there  was 
a   failure   to   adopt   two   different   proposed 
amendments,  one  in  the  Senate  and  one  in 
the  House,  expressly  requiring,  among  other 
matters,  that  funds  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  to  be 
withdrawn    only    on    accountable    warrants. 
However,   a    reading  of   the  debate   on   the 
two  amendments  (79  Congressional  Record, 
7465.  et  seq..  May  14.  1935:  id.  10972.  et  seq., 
July  10,  1935)  shows  that  the  opposition  was 
directed  primarily  to  other  provisions  of  the 
amendments,    particularly    those    restricting 
the  power  of  the  Authority  to  make   con- 
tracts   and    purchases    without    advertising 
pursuant  to  section  3709,  Revised  Statutes. 
In  the  House  it  was  said  by  Representative 
Hill,  page  10973.  that  the  language  of  the 
amendment  as  first  proposed  "gave  the  Comp- 
troller General  more  power  over  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  than  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral had  over  any  department  or  any  division 
of  the  Government."  and  that  even  as  modi- 
fied   "it    means   that   the   Tennessee   Valley 
Authority  cannot  even  purchase  a  lead  pencil 
without  first  coming  to  Washington  and  get- 
ting the  permission  of  some  auditor  or  other 
accountant  In  the  Comptroller  General's  of- 
fice."   In  the  Senate  it  was  said  by  Senator 
McKellar,  page  7466.  that  when  he  examined 
the  amendment  he  found  that  It  had  a  very 
different  purpose  from  the  one  he  thought 
was  behind  it  and  that  "I  find  also  that  the 
Comptroller  General   does   have   Jurisdiction 
over  the  accounting  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  changed 
my    mind    entirely    with    reference    to    the 
amendment."    Under  these  circumstances  the 
rejection    of   the   amendments   may   not    be 
viewed  as  detracting  from  the  effect  of  the 
speciflc   language   later  incorporated   in   the 
appropriation  acts  requiring  the  funds  of  the 
Authority  to  be  covered  into  and  "accounted 
for"  as  one  fund,  even  though  such  procedure 
was  Involved  as  a  part  of  the  amendments 
theretofore  rejected. 

Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  has  consistently  been  re- 
garded as  subject  to  the  budgetary  provisions 
of  title  n  of  the  Budget  and  Accovmting  Act 


and  has  followed  the  regular  Budget  proce- 
dure thereunder  in  requesting,  Justifying,  and 
obtaining  its  appropriations.  Section  2  of 
title  I.  Definitions,  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act.  42  Statutes  20.  provides: 
"When  used  in  this  act — 
"The  terms  'department  and  establish- 
ment' tnd  'department  or  establishment' 
mean  any  executive  department.  Independ- 
ent commission,  board,  bureau,  office, 
agency,  or  other  establishment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, including  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  do 
not  include  the  Legislative  Branch  of  the 
Government  or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States." 

This  dtflnition  is  clearly  broad  enough  to 
include  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  aa 
an  "agency,  or  other  establishment  of  the 
Government."  The  definition  applies  to  the 
whole  act;  to  title  m  establishing  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  as  weU  as  to  title  U  es- 
tablishing the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  it 
wotild  at  least  be  most  incongruous  to  re- 
gard the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  as  an 
agency  or  other  establishment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  Justifying  and 
obtaining  its  appropriations  pursuant  to 
title  n  of  the  act  but  as  not  such  an  agency 
or  estaolishment  of  the  Goverrunent  when 
it  comes  to  accounting  for  the  disposition 
of  such  appropriations  pursuant  to  title  in 
of  the  act. 

As  originally  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  bill,  H.  R.  5081.  which  be- 
came the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act, 
provided  in  section  10  (b) : 

"The  board  shall  require  a  careful  and 
scrutinizing  audit  and  accounting  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  or  its  successor 
in  performing  similar  duties,  during  each 
governmental  fiscal  year  of  operation  under 
this  act,  and  said  audit  shall  be  open  to 
inspection  to  the  public  at  all  times,  and 
copies  tnereof  shall  be  filed  in  the  principal 
office  of  the  Authority  at  Muscle  Shoals,  in 
the  State  of  Alabama.  At  least  once  during 
each  fiscal  year  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  appoint  a  firm  of  certified  pub- 
lic accountants  of  his  own  choice  and  selec- 
tion which  shall  have  free  and  open  ac- 
cess to  all  books,  accounts,  plants,  ware- 
houses, offices,  and  all  other  places  and 
records  belonging  to  or  under  the  control 
of  or  vised  by  the  Authority  in  connection 
with  the  business  authorized  by  ihls  act. 
And  the  expenses  of  such  audit  so  directed 
by  the  President  shall  be  paid  by  the  board 
and  charged  as  part  of  the  operating  ex- 
penses ol   the  Authority." 

As  amended  by  the  Senate  and  finally  en- 
acted there  was  substituted  for  these  pro- 
visions the  ones  appearing  in  section  9  (b)  of 
the  act,  48  Statute  63,  as  follows: 

"The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  audit  the  transactions  of  the 
Corporation  at  such  times  as  he  shall  deter- 
mine, but  not  less  frequently  than  once  each 
governmental  fiscal  year,  with  personnel  of 
his  selection.  In  such  connection  he  and  his 
representatives  shall  have  free  and  open  ac- 
cess to  all  papers,  books,  records,  files,  ac- 
counts, plants,  warehouses,  offices,  and  all 
other  things,  property  and  places  belonging 
to  or  under  the  control  of  or  used  or  em- 
ployed by  the  Corporation,  and  shall  be  af- 
forded full  facilities  for  counting  all  cash  and 
verifying  transactions  with  and  balances  in 
depositaries.  He  shall  make  report  of  each 
such  audit  in  quadruplicate,  one  copy  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  one  for 
the  chairman  of  the  Board,  one  for  public 
Inspection  at  the  principal  office  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  the  other  to  be  retained  by  him 
for  the  uses  of  the  Congress.  The  expenses 
for  each  such  audit  may  be  paid  from  moneys 
advanced  therefor  by  the  Corporation,  or 
from  any  appropriation  or  appropriations  for 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  appropria- 
tions so  used  shall  be  reimbtirsed  promptly 


by  the  Corporation  as  billed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General.  AU  such  audit  expenses  shaU 
be  charged  to  operating  expenses  of  the  Cor- 
poration. The  Comptroller  General  ahall 
make  special  report  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Congress  of  any 
transaction  or  condition  found  by  him  to  be 
in  conflict  witti  the  powers  or  duties  en- 
trusted to  the  Corporation  by  law." 

Thus  there  vias  substituted  for  the  provi- 
sion of  the  House  bill  for  periodical  special 
audits  by  outside  firms  of  certified  public 
accountants,  in  addition  to  "a  careful  and 
scrutinizing  audit  and  accounting  by  the 
General  Accovmting  Office."  a  provision  for 
such  periodical  audits  to  be  made  by  the 
Comptroller  General  with  personnel  of  his 
selection.  This  substitution  and  the  use  of 
much  of  the  same  language  with  respect  to 
such  periodical  audits  strongly  indicates  they 
were  intended  to  be  of  the  general  character 
which  the  House  bill  contemplated  would  be 
made  by  a  firm  of  certified  public  account- 
ants, except  that  they  were  to  be  made  under 
the  Comptroller  General  by  personnel  of  his 
selection  Instead  of  by  a  firm  of  certified 
public  accountants  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  original  provision  for  having  such  spe- 
cial periodical  audits  made  by  outside  firms 
of  certified  public  accountants  denotes  no 
purpose  to  exenr.pt  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority from  general  accountability  under 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  (id,  but  such 
audits  were  apparently  Intended  to  be  in 
addition  to  the  accounting  required  under 
that  act.  and  it  would  follow  that  this  ac- 
counting requirement  was  not  changed  by 
the  elimination  of  the  provision  for  audit* 
by  outside  firms  and  the  substitution  there- 
for of  the  provision  requiring  the  Comptroller 
General  to  make  such  character  of  periodi- 
cal audits.  That  Is,  the  provisions  of  section 
9  (b)  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act. 
supra,  were  not  intended  to  limit  the  func- 
tions of  this  office  to  the  duties  there  pre- 
scribed, but  such  duties  were  Intended  to  be 
in  addition  to  those  prescribed  by  general  law 
in  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  That  the 
principle  of  expresslo  unius  est  exclusio  alte- 
rius  does  not  apply  under  such  circumstances 
(see  Morgan  v.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  28 
P.  Supp.  732). 

As  stated  above,  the  various  matters  In- 
volved are  not  entirely  clear.    But  on  the 
whole  record,  and  in  the  licht  of  the  consid- 
erations herein  discussed.  I  am  constrained 
to  hold,  in  the  absence  of  clarifying  legisla- 
tion, that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is 
not  exempted  from  accountability  under  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  and  that  the 
duties  imposed  on  this  office  by  section  9  (b) 
of  the   Tennessee  Vplley  Authority   Act,   as 
amended,  of  making  periodic  audits  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity are  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  settling 
and  adjvistlng  the  accounts  of  the  fiscal  of- 
ficers of  the  Avithorlty  pursuant  to  sdction 
236,   Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 305  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
Applying  thes?  conclusions  will  entail  pri- 
marily (1)   the  resumption  of  the  procedure 
of  submitting  disbursing  and  collection  ac- 
counts to   this  office  supported   by  original 
vouchers  and  necessary  data  for  examination 
here  by  the  Audit  Division  of  this  office  and 
settlement  as  in  the  case  of  other  Govern- 
ment departments  and  establishments,  sub- 
ject to  review  under  my  personal  supervision 
of   any   disallowances  upon   appropriate   re- 
quest  therefor.   Instead  of  having   vouchers 
examined  and  exceptions  raised  as  a  part  of 
the  periodic  field  audits  under  section  9  (b) 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act;    (2) 
the  deposit  in  this  office  of  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  contracts  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions  of  section   3743.   Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  41  United  States  Code  20.  requir- 
ing that  "All  contracts  to  be  made,  by  virtue 
of  any  law.  and   requiring  the   advance   of 
money,  or  In  any  manner  connected  wltb 
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,  tlw  Mttlcmect  of  public  accounta,  shall  b* 
depo«lt«d  promptly  In  th«  General  Accoiint- 
iag  OfBce."  and  (3)  making  the  periodic  neld 
audits  pursuant  to  section  0  (b)  of  the  Ten- 
neflsee  Valley  Authority  Act  on  a  basis  as 
analogous  as  practicable  to  that  of  a  financial 
or  balance-sheet  audit,  and  leaving  generally 
to  the  settlement  here  of  the  disbursing  ac- 
counts such  questions  as  may  arise  as  to  the 
legality  of  particular  expenditures. 

Respecting  the  various  points  of  past  dif- 
ferences between  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority and  this  office  as  to  certain  classes  of 
expenditures,  I  think  these  should  be  resolved 
In  the  light  of  the  statutory  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing   the   Tennessee    Valley    Authority    as 
a  body  corporate  so  that  It  might  have  much 
of  the  freedom   and   flexibUlty  of  a  private 
biislness  corporation.     Prior  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act 
by  the  act  of  August  31.  1935  (49  Stat.  1080). 
there  was  no  requirement  In  the  act  that 
purchases  and  contracts  be  made  after  adver- 
tising, that  apparently  t)elng  left  to  the  sound 
discretion  of  the  directors  under  the  broad 
corporate  powers  conferred  on  the  Authority, 
It  appearing  from  the  legislative  history  of 
the  amendment  of  August  31,  1935.  requiring 
such  advertising  with  exceptions  there  stipu- 
lated, that  It  was  not  regarded  that  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  section  3709.  Revised  Stat- 
utes, were  theretofore  applicable.    The  same 
principle  woxild  be  true  of  such  matters  as 
"'n  the  piirchase  -of  "rubber  boots  and  goggles, 
BFearms   for   Authority   safety    officers,   and 
noiseless  typewriters."  mentioned  in  the  Au- 
thority's memorandum,  supra.     The  records 
of  this  office  show  that  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General    held    In    Intraofflce   Instructions   of 
December  1«.  1936.  that  the  corporate  powers 
conferred  on  the  Authority  to  purchase  and 
condemn   real   property   carries   with   It   the 
power  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  title  to 
be   acquired   and.   accordingly,  that   section 
866.  Revised  Statutes,  requiring  generally  the 
approval  of  titles  by  the  Attorney  General, 
does  not  necessarily  apply  to  acquisitions  of 
real  property  imder  such  powers.    This  view 
of  the  matter  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
provision  cited  In  the  Authority's  memoran- 
dtim.  supra,  from  the  act  of  October  9,  1940 
fPublic.  No.  825).  revising  said  section  365. 
Revised  Statutes,  that  "The  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  aifect  In  any  manner  any  existing  provi- 
sions   of   law   which    are    applicable    to   the 
acquisition  of  lands  or  interests  In  land  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority." 

Respecting   the   certificates   of   settlement 
eoverlng  the  period  from  July  8.  1933,  to  J\ily 
1.   1934.   and   the   pending  audit  reports  for 
subsequent  years,  you  are  advised  that  if  the 
Authority  will  submit  a  statement  indicating 
as   to   each   disallowed   Item  or   exception — 
either  directly  or  by  reference  to  prior  state- 
ments— the  Authority's  reason  or  reasons  for 
disagreement,  such  Items  will  be  reviewed  on 
the  basis  of  the  principles  herein  stated  with 
a  view  to  the  allowance  of  credit  and  the 
removal  of  exceptions  where  such  action  ap- 
pears Justified,  and  the  settlements  and  re- 
ports will  be  revised  accordingly.    Such  action 
should  be  taken  as  promptly  as  possible  so 
that  revised  audit  reports  may  then  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Authority  without  further  de- 
lay for  the  Authority  s  sUtements  to  be  filed 
with  the  final  reports  pursuant  to  section  9 
(b)  of  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  Act  •• 
•mended. 

In  the  absence  of  further  legislation  de- 
termining otherwise  the  matter  of  the  Au- 
thority's accountabUlty  under  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  arrangements  should  be 
made  as  early  as  practicable  to  render  ac- 
counts to  this  office  supported  by  original 
Touchers  and  data  for  examination  and  set- 
tlement here,  and  to  deposit  contracts  In  this 
office  as  reqtUred  by  section  3743,  Revised 
Statutes,  supra. 

Req;)ectfull7. 

LzNDSAT  C.  WAsacr. 
QomjftroUer  Genenl  of  the  United  States, 


Govemmeiit  SfMce  in  New  York  City 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  NIW   TORX 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  June  3,  1941 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  time  ago,  I  called  to  your 
attention  the  conditions  existing  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  As  a  result  of  the 
big  influx  of  Government  workers  there 
Is  a  scarcity  of  housing  facilities  and  the 
available  office  space  is  not  sufficient,  in 
my  opinion,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  rapidly  expanding  Government  de- 
partments. In  addition  to  the  need  for 
added  space  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, there  is  also  a  demand  on  the  part 
of  private  business  for  office  sjwce  and 
housing  facilities  for  the  many  employees 
who  must  necessarily  be  present  here  in 
Washington  in  connection  with  the  de- 
fense program. 

Tbday,  I  again  wish  to  remind  the 
House  that  local  conditions  are  becom- 
ing worse  and  the  need  for  action  is  most 
pressing.  It  has  been  suggested  that  sev- 
eral of  the  departments  occupying  valu- 
able space  here  could  be  easily  trans- 
ferred to  other  cities  where  there  is  un- 
limited facilities  in  the  housing  and  office 
fields.  Such  a  transfer  would  serve  a 
twofold  purpose;  first,  it  would  allow  the 
departments  performing  vital  services  in 
the  defense  program  to  expand,  and  sec- 
ondly, the  employees  that  would  follow 
the  transfer  of  the  departments,  would 
find  housing  accommodations  more  plen- 
tiful and  at  a  more  reasonable  cost.  In 
addition  to  all  of  the  other  reasons  why 
It  would  be  well  to  make  a  shift  in  cer- 
tain departments,  is  the  heavy  load 
placed  upon  the  transportation  com- 
panies, electric-light  company,  telephone 
company,  and  the  restaurants  by  the 
folks  now  in  residence  here. 

The  real-estate  division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  of  New  York  City 
has  had  representatives  here  in  Wash- 
ington making  personal  calls  on  the 
various  heads  of  departments  outlining 
to  them  the  type  and  cost  of  office  space 
in  New  York  City.  There  are  more  than 
5,000,000  square  feet  of  office  space  which 
might  be  occupied  at  once  at  an  average 
rental  of  41^5  per  square  foot,  a  rate 
which  compares  most  favorably  with  the 
rate  charged  in  this  city. 

I  particularly  referred  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  transferring  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  New  York,  because  prac- 
tically all  of  their  work  originates  in 
that  city.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  building  at  24  Broad  Street.  New 
York  City,  adjoining  the  Stock  Exchange, 
has  been  offered  to  the  Government  on 
the  basis  of  a  rental  of  $1  a  year.  Could 
you  find  a  more  appropriate  or  conven- 
ient location  for  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission?  Certainly,  you 
could  not  obtain  space  at  a  more  reason- 
able rental. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
.will  join  with  me  in  my  efforts  to  move 


some  of  the  departments  out  of  Wash- 
ington to  other  cities  and  by  so  doing, 
relieve  the  congestion  here,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  employees 
and  the  departments  and  at  once  in- 
creasing the  limited  housing  facilities 
which  are  so  badly  needed  at  this  time, 
here  In  the  Capital  of  the  world. 


Resi^nadon  of  Chief  Jastice  Hughes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

or  MAssACHtJsrrrs 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 


Tuesday,  June  3,  1941 


Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
announcement  in  this  morning's  press  of 
the  resignation  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States.  Hon.  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  brings  a  feeling  of  great  regret. 
With  his  retirement,  which  unfortunately 
is  motivated  by  considerations  of  health 
and  age,  he  closes  an  outstanding  career 
of  public  service,  extending  over  a  third 
of  a  century. 

As  Chief  Justice  since  1930,  he  has 
come  to  symbolize,  in  the  public  mind,  the 
majesty  and  dignity  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  impartiality  of  its  proceed- 
ings. His  stately  appearance  and  noble 
countenance  commanded  respect  and 
confidence. 

As  the  Washington  Post  so  well  states, 
his  reUrement  "is  like  the  passing  of  a 
landmark  from  the  national  scene." 

Few  men  ever  had  so  distinguished  a 
career  as  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  or  left 
so  great  an  imprint  upon  the  events  of  the 
Nation.  As  a  young  member  of  the  bar, 
his  public  service,  and  with  it  his  rise  to 
fame,  began  with  his  Investigation,  first, 
of  gas  rates  and  then  of  insurance  com- 
panies as  counsel  to  commissions  set  up 
by  the  New  York  Legislature.  His  dis- 
closures in  connection  with  these  inquires 
swept  him  into  the  Governorship  of  New 
York  State,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
two  terms.  It  was  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  second  term  as  Governor  that  he 
was  named  by  President  Taft  as  an  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
office  he  assumed  on  October  10. 1910.  As 
a  new  member  of  the  Court,  he  repre- 
sented a  liberal  viewpoint,  based  on 
fundamental  constitutional  principles. 

In  1916  the  Republican  Party  chose 
Justice  Hughes  as  its  nominee  for  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
and,  in  one  of  the  most  dramatic  elec- 
tions ever  held  in  this  country,  he  was 
denied  the  Presidency  by  the  small 
margin  of  3,777  votes.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  he  was  at  first  thought  to  have  been 
elected,  until  the  late  returns  from  Cali- 
fornia gave  President  Wilson  that  State's 
electoral  votes  and  with  them  the  election. 
PoUowing  his  defeat  for  the  Presi- 
dency, Mr.  Hughes  resumed  the  practice 
of  law.  However,  when  Warren  G. 
Harding  was  elected  President,  he  asked 
the  former  Justice  to  become  his  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Mr.  Hughes  filled  the 
office  with  great  disUnction  for  4  years. 
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from  1921  to  1925.  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  law. 

When  illness  forced  Chief  Justice 
Taft  to  resign  on  February  3,  1930,  Pres- 
ident Hoover  the  same  day  nominated 
Mr.  Hughes  to  that  office.  His  nomina- 
tion was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on 
February  14.  1930. 

The  Washington  Daily  News,  in  its 
editorial  today,  pays  tribute  to  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Hughes  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

Although  he  Is  79.  and  his  retirement  has 
been  long  predicted,  stUl  it  is  a  shock  to  see 
him  step  out  of  a  public  life  that  he  has 
adorned  In  so  many  high  capacities.  His 
very  physical  presence,  his  kindly  dignity 
which  Invariably  commands  the  word  "Olym- 
pian," his  massive  frame,  and  splendid  beard 

have  been  a  sort  of  symbol  in  this  country 

a  symbol  of  the  benignant  powers  and  pro- 
tections that  issue  from  the  basic  law. 

But  the  Chief  Justice  has  been  much  more 
than  a  sjrmbol.  There  is  no  need  to  recall 
In  this  space  the  record  of  his  public  service; 
suffice  It  to  say  that,  whether  as  legislative 
counsel,  or  Governor,  or  Presidential  candi- 
date, or  Secretary  of  State,  or  Chief  Justice, 
he  has  served  his  country  well. 

Not  that  he  has  been  Immune  to  criti- 
cism. In  the  early  days  when  he  was  letting 
daylight  into  the  corrupt  practices  of  the 
Insurance  kings  he  was  pilloried  as  a  radical. 
Later  as  a  corporation  lawyer,  he  was  abused 
as  a  reactionary  And  on  the  bench  he  has 
grown  used  to  sharp  words  from  both  left 
and  right. 

The  fact  is,  It  seems  to  us.  that  he  has  been 
neither  radical  nor  reactionary,  but  rather 
the  Inheritor  of  the  mantle  of  the  great 
compromisers  who  sought  to  smooth  the  his- 
tory of  this  country's  middle  years.  It  is 
commonly  thought  that  his  generalship,  his 
skill  at  give  and  take,  at  steering  a  course 
between  the  election  returns  and  the  prece- 
dents helped  mightily  to  preserve  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  degradation  In  the  crisis  of 
1937. 

The  writer  of  the  editorial  concludes 
with  the  thought  that  "we  do  not  envy 
President  Roosevelt  his  task  of  choosing 
a  Chief  Justice  who  will  not  look  too 
small  in  the  chair  of  Justice  Hughes." 
It  will  indeed  be  difficult  to  find  a  man 
who  will  measure  up  to  his  stature. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  the  sentiment  of  the 
House  when  I  say  that  while  we  have  a 
selfish  regret  in  his  retirement  we  sym- 
pathize with  his  desire  to  lay  aside  the 
cares  of  his  high  office  after  so  many 
years  of  faithful  and  distinguished  serv- 
ice, and  wish  that  his  health  may  be  fully 
restored  and  that  he  may  enjoy  many 
more  years  of  life. 
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As  Secretary  Helen  M.  Boyer  Saw  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  5,  1941 


LETTER    OF   A    CONGRESSIONAL    SECRE- 
TARY 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday the  Congressman  was  ill,  but  the 
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letter  to  the  home  folks  had  to  go  out, 
so  the  secretary  wrote  it.  and  here  is  her 
idea  of  the  news  of  the  week: 

THE  PB£Sn>ENT'S   MSSSACS 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  results  of  the 
President's  message  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
world,  heralded  as  an  epoch-making  event,  is 
the  reactions  it  has  produced.  Those  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  the  President's  foreign 
policy  hail  it  as  a  clear-cut  outline  of  the 
cotirse  we  should  follow.  Those  who  dis- 
agree say  it  Is  but  another  effort  to  confuse 
the  people;  that  it  says  nothing  that  the 
President  has  not  said  before,  except  that  It 
brings  us  Just  that  much  nearer  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  purpose,  that  Is,  otor 
active  participation  in  the  war. 

Since  the  delivery  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage, I  received  a  letter  from  a  resident  of 
the  District,  Inquiring  as  to  what  the  Presi- 
dent meant  and  what  he  would  do  now. 
Well,  as  the  saying  goes,  "That  Is  a  poser." 
We  aU  know  from  past  experience  that  what 
the  President  says  does  not  necessarUy  Indi- 
cate what  he  wiU  do.  Quoting  from  a  Penn- 
sylvania daily: 

"What  the  President  said,  for  the  most  part 
he  had  said  before.  •  •  •  what  the 
President  meant  is  another  matter  for  which 
his  fellow  citizens  will  wait  patiently  whUe 
he  interprets  his  meaning  In  his  acts.  Mean- 
while, question  marks  must  stand  In  the 
place  of  Interpretations." 

What  the  President  did  not  say  was  what 
we  are  to  use  for  the  destroying  of  the  Axis 
Powers,  Just  where  the  battle  is  to  be  fought, 
or  what  we  are  to  do  with  Germany  after 
she  has  been  defeated.  Are  we  to  Join  the 
British  in  a  new  nobility,  with  a  few  Ameri- 
can lords,  and  establish  a  ruling  class  In 
Germany,  to  be  maintained  by  the  armed 
forces  of  America,  paid  for  by  her  taxpayers? 

OIL 

Mr.  Ickes,  the  atigust  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, holds,  by  appointment  from  the 
President,  the  position  of  Petroleum  Co- 
ordinator for  National  Defense,  and  It  la  hla 
duty  to  make  recommendations  with  regard 
to  that  product.  One  news  commentator 
has  stated  that,  under  the  xmlimited 
emergency  declaration  of  the  President,  the 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Ickes  for  the  con- 
servation of  our  oil  supply  would  virtually 
amount  to  decrees.  Mr.  Ickes  says  that,  be- 
cause transportation  facilities  have  been 
greatly  curtailed  by  the  taking  over  of  oU 
tankers  for  defense  piuposes,  unless  some 
arrangement  can  be  made  to  transport  oil, 
our  citizens  may  have  "gasless  Sundays," 
and  that  the  price  of  gasoline  may  skyrocket. 

The  threatened  oil  shortage  is  causing 
grave  concern  and  It  has  been  indicated  that 
President  Roosevelt  may  take  steps  to  elimi- 
nate any  possibility  of  Interruption  of  the 
national-defense  program.  He  already  has 
warned  that  "restriction  of  oU  consumption 
to  essential  uses"  is  a  "distinct  posslbilitjr" 
and  has  urged  Congress  to  authorize  acqui- 
sition of  rights-of-way  to  provide  for  con- 
struction of  oil  pipe  lines  from  the  South  to 
the  East. 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  a  Uttle  difficult  to 
understand  the  policy  of  the  Government  In 
permitting  oil  exports  to  Japan.  In  March, 
last,  America  shipped  more  than  1,500.000 
barrels  of  oil  to  Japan,  and  this  was  about 
one-third  of  former  shipments.  To  quote 
the  President  of  the  Honolulu  Oil  Corpora- 
tion: 

"All  American  oil  companies  have  told  State 
Department  officials  that  they  are  prepared 
to  halt  these  shipments,  but  .we  have  not  re- 
ceived such  Instructions." 

UNITXD   STATXS  TO   TRAIN   BRITISH    PILOTS 

Secretary  of  War  Stlmson  has  announced 
that  June  7  will  see  the  beginning  of  a 
program  to  train  Britons  as  Royal  Air  Force 
airmen  in  the  United  States.  The  plan  calls 
for  the  training  of  4,000  as  fighter  and  bomber 
pilots  annually  through  the  same  Instruc- 


tion as  now  given  for  flying  cadets  of  the 

Army  Air  Corps;  annual  training  of  3.000  as 
fighter  and  bomber  pilots  according  to 
Royal  Air  Force  course  of  instruction,  and 
the  training  of  approximately  1,000  annually 
as  aerial  navigators. 

MORS    BILUONS 

During  the  week  beginning  June  2  the 
House  is  scheduled  to  begin  consideration  of 
the  War  Department  appropriation  bUl 
which  calls  for  appropriations  of  approxi- 
mately $9,000,000,000.  And  can  you  remem- 
ber back  to  1829.  1930.  1931,  and  1932.  when 
the  average  total  appropriation  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  entire  Government  was  a  little 
over  ♦4,000.000,000? 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OP  NIW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK3 


Monday,  June  2,  1941 


Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous     consent    to     address    the 

House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gehtleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
greatest  safeguard  that  this  country  has 
against  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive  is  the  auditing  of  the  account* 
of  the  different  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  Comptroller  General  In 
this  connection,  I  call  attention  particu- 
larly to  the  letter  sent  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Comptroller  General.  Hon.  Lindsay  C. 
Warren,  on  the  2d  day  of  June  1941. 
wherein  he  reports  to  the  Congress  the 
fact  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
has  defied  the  Comptroller  General  and 
refuses  to  submit  its  original  accounts 
and  vouchers  to  the  Comptroller  General 
with  every  audit. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 


G»rporation  Normal  Profits  and  Excess 
Profits  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  PADDOCK 

OF  XLUKOia 

l9l  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  3.  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  JAMES  P  STILJfiS.  JR  .  VICE 
PRESIDENT  AND  TREASURER.  ABBOTT 
LABORATORIES.   NORTH  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Mr.  PADDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1941  tax  bill  is  one  of  the  most  important 
documents  in  American  history.    By  its 
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provisions,  our  great  Republic  apportions 
among  its  citizens  the  enormous  cost  of 
unprecedented  appropriations  for  na- 
tional defense.  We  must  make  every 
effort  to  distribute  these  burdens  with 
Justice  and  sound  judgment. 

Mr.  James  P.  Stiles,  Jr..  is  a  business- 
man who  has  been  a  serious  student  of 
taxation.  In  his  recent  appearance  be- 
fore the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, he  made  reconmiendations  which 
deserve  our  careful  consideration. 

The  statement  follows: 

The  problem  of  taxing  equitably  growing 
eorapanlea  Is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
dlflJcult  which  we  have  to  face.  The  fair  ap- 
plication of  an  excess-profits  tax  seems  to  me 
to  be  even  more  puzzling.  The  fact  that  you 
have  recognized  the  unjust  discrimination 
which  the  original  revenue  bill  of  1940  worked 
•gainst  growth  companies  and  corrected  It  In 
part  by  H.  R  3531  was  most  encouraging  In 
fact,  your  attitude  In  that  matter,  especially 
your  prompt  action  on  sections  713  and  742, 
Inspired  me  with  sufficient  courage  to  request 
a  hearing  before  this  committee  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  express  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation of  your  action. 

I  have  a  problem  which  my  company  and 
hundreds  of  other  relatively  small  growing 
organizations  face  In  connection  with  the 
excess-proflts  tax  If  It  remains  as  it  now 
•Unds.  I  feel  It  Is  a  privilege  to  present  that 
problem  to  you.  and  at  the  same  time  also 
submit  to  you  what  aeems  to  me  to  be  a 
•Implc  and  fa<r  solution. 

1  am  convinced  that  while  it  is  necessary 
tor  you  to  levy,  and  all  of  us  to  pay.  all  the 
taxes  that  can  be  raised.  It  Is  not  your  inten- 
tion to  tax  normal  profits  of  any  company 
•a  excess  profits,  when  It  Is  possible  to  de- 
termine what  are  normal  profits. 

Bvery  growing  organization  today  must, 
through  constant  research  and  development 
work  discover  better  means  of  making  new 
and  more  useful  consumer  gooda  which 
must  be  sold  for  leas  money  If  they  expect 
to  keep  on  growing.  Such  companies  form 
the  backbone  of  our  normal  peacetime  econ- 
omy. Their  discoveries  during  the  past  have 
made,  and  In  time  to  come  will  continue  to 
make,  our  country  outstanding  in  the  world 
In  that  reapect. 

If  auch  growth  companiea  by  reason  of 
their  .  -aearch  are  able  to  contribute  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  our  Nation,  and  in  so 
doing  increase  not  only  their  profit  but  their 
pay  roll,  then  1  believe  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  at  least  that  increase  In  profit  which 
bear*  the  aame  relationship  to  their  pay  roll 
as  their  normal  profit  bore  to  their  pay  roll 
during  the  base  period  la  and  can  be  Justly 
called  normal  profits. 

I.  therefore,  aubmlt  to  you  for  your  con- 
iMeratlon  the  following  simple  formula  for 
determining  normal  profits  of  a  growing 
company: 

Determine  the  average  ratio  during  the 
base  period  of  pay  roll  (subject  to  social- 
•ectirtty  taxes)  to  net  profit  (net  Income 
after  deduction  of  normal  ux)  and  use  such 
ratio  to  determine  the  base  credit  for  normal 
profits  in  each  subsequent  year,  for  example: 
Toul  pay  roll  (subject  to  aoclal- 
•ecurlty  taxea) :  , 

1»S« »1. 000, 000 

1»37 1.600.000 

1938 1.  400.  000 

1939 a.  100. 000 

Total 6.000.000 

Het    profit    (after    deduction   of 
normal  tax)  : 

1936 600.  000 

1937 800.  000 

1938 800. 000 

1939 1.200.000 

Total 8,600,000 


Net  profit -58  33  Vi  percent  of  total  pay  roll 
subject  to  social-security  tax. 

1941  pay  roU:  $3,000,000x5833^3  percent- 
•1.750.000,  which  becomes  base  credit  for  the 
year  1941  to  be  used  to  determine  excess 
profits. 

1941  net  profit  after  normal  tax..  82.  500.  000 
1941  base  credit  allowed  as  nor- 
mal profit 1,760,000 


Subject    to    excess-profits 
tax-. 750,000 

In  presenting  this  formula  for  determining 
normal  profits  in  a  growing  company.  I  de- 
sire to  make  very  clear  the  following: 

( 1 )  It  is  not  offered  as  a  substitute  for  any 
of  the  present  methods  but  as  an  additional 
provision  or  yardstick. 

(2)  It  is  not  offered  as  a  panacea  for  all 
difficulties  nor  do  I  presume  to  say  It  Is  the 
only  method.  I  It  Is  a  simple,  logical,  and 
fair  one. 

(3)  I  do  believe  Its  adoption  will  definitely 
encourage  these  companies,  whose  pay  roll 
in  the  lower  brackets  expands  as  they  grow, 
to  keep  on  growing — and  thus  they  will  pay 
more  normal  tax  plus  excess-proflts  tax  if 
their  net  profit  after  normal  tax  Increases 
faster  than  their  pay  roll. 

(4)  If  adopted  as  an  additional  alternative. 
I  believe  It  will  very  definitely  be  an  Incentive 
to  cooperation  In  increasing  employment, 
stimulate  research  and  development  work, 
and  thereby  strengthen  oior  national  Indus- 
trial relationships. 

(5)  Its  simplicity  makes  It  easily  under- 
stood and  at  the  same  time  it  can  be  applied 
to  thousands  of  organizations  which  operated 
at  a  profit  during  the  base  period,  each  one 
of  which  might  have  a  different  relationship 
between  pay  roll  (subject  to  social-security 
tax)  and  net  profits  (after  normal  tax),  (f.2- 
pendlng  on  many  factors  peculiar  to  their 
own  business. 

(6)  I  believe  that  growing  organizations 
will  play  a  vital  part  In  the  economic  read- 
justment which  must  take  place  after  the  de- 
fense spending  is  discontinued.  The  knowl- 
edge they  acquire  by  continuous  research  and 
development  work,  as  well  as  the  steady  em- 
ployment and  normal  profits  which  will  arise 
by  new  discoveries,  will  not  only  help  to  pay 
the  defense  bill  but  put  us  in  a  position  as  a 
nation  to  meet  competition  in  the  new  world 
relationships  which  will  arise  after  this  con- 
flict is  over.  Certainly  we  need  not  and  must 
not  stop  all  present  development  and  post- 
pone all  progress  until  the  emergency  Is  over. 

All  this  formula  does  is  to  use  the  average 
earnings  method  with  pay  roll  (up  to  83.000 
annual  salary  per  employee)  as  a  common  de- 
nominator.   It  says  to  every  one  of  us: 

"If  you  are  a  growing  corporation,  if  your 
nondefense  business  and  your  profits  in- 
crease, and  If  at  the  same  time  your  pay  roll 
Increases  In  the  same  proportion,  then  your 
growth  Is  normal:  the  kind  we  wish  to  permit 
and  encourage:  and  your  profits  will  corre- 
spondingly be  considered  normal." 

It  does  not  interfere  with  the  defense  pro- 
gram but  It  does  encourage  industries  to  keep 
on  growing  and  find  new  ways  tc  replace  ma- 
terials now  needed  for  defense.  It  rewards 
them  for  putting  men  to  work-  which  will 
be  the  real  problem  when  the  defense  spend- 
ing stops. 

The  success,  nay  even  the  preservation,  of 
our  entire  economic  system  will  depend  on 
what  we  can  and  will  do  after  this  great 
struggle  is  over. 

This  suggestion  in  a  sense  Involves  a  little 
long-distance  planning.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain: It  does  not  take  away  from  anyone 
any  other  benefit  the  present  law  gives  him. 
It  would  focus  some  attention  on  employ- 
ment in  the  lower-income  brackets,  which 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  is  a  good  thing  for 
everyone. 

I  have  suggested  that  "this  option  should 
not  apply  to  any  part  of  a  corporation's 
profits  arising  directly  out  of  defense  con- 
tracts or  subcontract*."    in  making  this  sug- 


gestion I  had  no  thought  of  profiting  by  in- 
creased employment  due  directly  to  defense 
spending. 

I  believe  that  this  formula  should  not  be 
applicable  to  any  company  whose  net  profits 
after  normal  tax  exceeded  its  pay  roll,  but 
your  committee  with  the  aid  of  your  experts 
can  decide  that  question  better  than  I  can. 

The  idea  that  capital  alone  makes  profit  is 
fundamentally  vn'ong.  Only  when  capital 
employs  "human  effort"  or  when  it  is  loaned 
to  an  enterprise  which  employs  "human 
effort"  is  economic  value  created  and  profits 
accrue  to  the  entrepreneur.  Therefore,  pay 
roll,  the  basis  for  compensating  the  producer 
of  economic  wealth,  related  to  the  net  value 
of  what  he  creates  (profits)  Is  to  my  way  of 
thinking  a  practical,  simple  yardstick  for 
measuring  normal  profits. 

Finally,  these  growing  companies  In  the 
main  supply  the  peacetime  requirements  of 
our  Nation.  For  that  reason  they  could  and 
did  maintain  employment  during  the  depres- 
sion. The  continuous  production  of  such 
commodities  and  the  development  of  new 
products  should  maintain  a  supply  of  needed 
goods  which  In  Itself  will  help  offset  danger- 
ous inflationary  price  tendencies  at  least  in 
the  products  which  they  produce. 
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Federal  Mediation  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

or   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  3.  1941 


Mr.  THOMAS  P.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  these  critical  days  when  the  fate  of 
our  democratic  world  hangs  in  the  bal- 
ance I  hope  I  will  be  pardoned  if  I  at- 
tempt to  discuss,  through  the  medium  of 
two  cracker-box  philosophers,  one  im- 
portant current  event. 

In  order  to  center  attention  on  the 
Federal  Mediation  Board  and  its  bril- 
liant chairman.  Dr.  Clarence  A.  Dykstra, 
I  have  listened  in,  so  to  speak,  on  an 
argument  between  "Old  Bill"  and  his 
crotchety  friend  "Si"  and  am  here  re- 
porting their  reactions  to  one  of  the 
phases  of  the  strike  problem. 

Old  Bill  hunched  his  shoulders  and  ob- 
served: "I  been  a-readin'  in  the  news- 
papers that  that  there  Board  that  the 
President  appointed  has  been  settling 
strikes." 

"They  sure  have!"  said  SI. 

"Well,"  says  Old  BiU.  "  'taint  no  sur- 
prise to  me.  That  there  President  of 
ours  Is  one  wise  feller.  He  done  picked 
a  good  Dutchman.  Not  no  German,  but 
a  real  Dutchman,  that  there  feller  Dyke- 
straw.  Oh,  maybe  his  name  ain't  got  no 
'w'  on  the  end  of  It,  but  that  don't  signify 
nothin'.  Dykes  is  the  salvation  of  the 
Dutchmen.  If  'twer'nt  for  the  dykes  In 
them  there  Netherlands  the  whole  coun- 
try would  be  under  water.  But,  jest  the 
same,  that  there  feller  Dykestra,  or  Dyke- 
straw,  that  makes  no  cdds.  Is  one  fine 
feller.  He  used  to  be  a  perfessor.  out 
California  way.  that's  agin  him  I  admit. 
But  perfessor  or  not.  he  went  ter  Cin- 
cinnati and  he  sure  did  a  whackin'  job 
in  that  there  city." 


"But,"  observed  SI.  "what's  that  got  to 
do  with  strikes?" 

"Well,  ye  pesky  old  varmint.  It's  got  a 
lot  to  do  with  strikes!  This  here  feller 
Dykestra,  I'm  usin'  your  own  spellin',  is, 
what  all  sensible  people  call  a  realist. 
He  ain't  a  union  partisan.  He  ain't  no 
Democrat  partisan,  he  ain't  no  Repub- 
lican partisan,  he's  an  American  parti- 
san. He  looks  on  a  strike  as  something 
that  Interferes  with  national  defense  and 
with  aid  to  the  democrats,  that  is  fur- 
rlner  democrats,  I  ain't  never  been  too 
sure  about  them  furriner  democrats,  but 
a  friend  of  mine  onct  told  me  that  them 
there  Greeks  really  Invented  democrats. 
Anybody  that  Invented  democrats  is  got 
my  sympathy.  I  always  thought  that 
Jefferson  Invented  democrats,  but  the 
feller  that  I  talked  to  argeed  so  well  that 
I  was  fool  enough  to  agree  with  him  that 
the  Greeks  really  Invented  democrats. 
That  bein'  so,  I'm  for  them  there  Greeks. 
I  don't  like  their  cookin'  but  I'm  still  for 
'em." 

"Let's  see.  That  there  Board,  headed 
by  a  Dutchman,  did  settle  some  strikes. 
No  doubt  about  It.  That  there  Allis- 
Chalmers  fandango  was  a-goin'  strong 
after  about  70  days,  wasn't  It?  Well,  old 
Dyke  and  his  pals  finally  got  a  shot  at  it, 
and  bingo,  it  was  over.  I  say  Dyke  and 
his  pals  because  I  happen  to  know  Dyke. 
I  happen  to  know  that  he  Is  one  smart 
feller.  He's  one  of  them  perfesser  fellers 
that  keeps  his  feet  on  the  ground." 

"Oh!"  observed  Si.  "He's  one  of  them 
practical  idealists.  I  read  them  there 
words  In  a  book.  I  had  to  spell  out  most 
of  the  stuff  and  It  didn't  mean  much  to 
me,  but  that  there  'practical  idealist' 
thing  kind  of  made  sense." 

"Well,"  observed  Old  Bill,  "this  here 
town,  Bass  Center,  Is  not  as  bad  off  as  I 
thought  It  was.  If  Si  can  get  It  through 
his  thick  head  that  there  be  such  a  ani- 
mal as  a  practical  idealist,  then  It  is  a 
sure  bet  that  there  must  be  about  100,- 
000.000  peepul  who  can  understand  It. 
That's  turrible  encouraging.  I  just  do 
hope  that  them  there  Congressmen,  the 
fellers  that  represent  the  peepul,  will  also 
see  the  pint. 

"Of  course,  what  the  highbrow  fellers 
call  the  'processes  of  democracy'  are  jest 
In  our  blood.  We  believe  that  democracy 
is  not  just  a  name  but  a  prlncipul.  I'm 
still  sorry  we  didn't  Invent  it,  but  we've  In- 
vented almost  everythln'  else,  so  Hoo  ray! 
for  them  furrlners,  the  Greeks,  I  mean," 

"What  do  you  mean,  feller,  by  the 
processes  of  dem<x:racy?"  asked  Si. 

"I  mean  jest  what  I  say.  I  mean  that 
in  this  here  country,  which  ain't  no 
furrin  country,  that  democracy  means 
just  this.  It  means  that  we  fellers,  ig- 
norant, bawdy,  illiterate — thems  words 
I  read  In  a  book— are  still  the  fellers 
that  say  what's  what.  As  long  as  we 
can  say  that  we  are  Democrats — oh,  I 
know  the  highbrow  fellers  say  that's 
democracy— but  I  ain't  no  fussboddy 
about  words.  I  am  one  of  the  fellers 
that  Is  strong  fer  action.  That's  what 
the  President's  Board  got.  Action. 
Even  if  a  Dutchm.in  is  chairman  of  that 
there  Board,  I'm  still  fer  him.  He  is 
like  that  other  Dutchman  that  stuck 
his  hand  In  the  hole  in  the  dyke — he 
stopped  the  flood.  That's  the  kind  of 
action  I  go  fer." 


Freedom  of  tiie  Seas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
car 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 


Tuesday.  June  3.  1941 


EDITORIAL    PROM    CX)LDWATER    (MICH.) 
DAILY  REPORTER 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  Include  excellent  editorial 
comment  by  Mr.  Roy  Newberry,  editor 
of  the  Coldwater  (Mich.)  Daily  Reporter, 
in  the  issue  of  Wednesday,  May  28.  1941 : 
[Prom  the  Coldwater  (Mich.)  Dally  Reporter 
of  May  28.  1941] 
raxEDOM  or  thb  seas 
Before  our  soldier  boya  march  away  to 
battle  for  "the  freedom  of  the  seas" — an  Issue 
which  was  declared  paramount  in  President 
Roosevelt's  fireside  talk  last  night — why  not 
let  someone  define  the  expression  so  that 
thos^  of  us  who  listened  in  may  understand 
It? 

Since  the  war  first  started  the  "seas"  have 
been  far  from  free.  Thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  have  found  watery 
graves  in  blockades  of  shipping  lines  and 
millions  of  tons  of  boats  and  cargo  have  come 
to  rest  In  Davy  Jones'  locker.  A  very  large 
percentage  of  the  shipping  loss  has  been  Brit- 
ish, but  Germany  has  suffered,  and  Is  still 
suffering,  terrific  losses. 

One  of  the  first  objectives  of  Britannia  haa 
been  to  "rule  the  waves"  and  she  has  in  by- 
gone years  made  very  little  bones  about  It 
and  has  heralded  the  fact  in  song  and  story. 
One  of  the  first  objectives  of  that  same 
Britannia  today  is  to  "rule  the  waves"  with  a 
"far-flung  battle  line"  so  that  Germany  may 
be  deprived  of  the  slnewa  of  war. 

Can  America  expect  or  look  for  "freedom 
of  the  seas "  imder  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vail in  Europe  today?  Can  America  with  all 
its  resources  establish  and  maintain  such 
freedom?  To  assume  such  a  possibility  is 
pretty  farfetched  and  the  best  America  can 
hope  for  is  to  restore  to  Britannia  her  fabled 
prestige  of  bygone  days  when  she,  by  sheer 
force  of  naval  supremacy,  arrogantly  com- 
manded the  lanes  of  commerce  of  the  seven 
seas. 

And  if  our  boys  die,  they  will  die  fighting 
England's  battles.  Is  that  to  be  the  great 
aim  of  national  devotion?  Is  that  to  be  the 
objective  of  our  patriotism  and  loyalty? 


Life  and  Character  of  Jefferson  DaTis,  the 
First  and  Only  President  of  the  Con- 
federacy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALL  DOXEY 

or  MISSISSIFPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  3.  1941 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  WALL  DOXET,  OP 
MISSISSIPPI 


Mr.    DOXEY.    Mr.   Speaker,   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  address 
delivered  by  me  today,  June  3,  1941.  on 
the  life  and  character  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
at  the  foot  of  his  statue  in  Statuary  Hall. 
United  States  Capitol,  commemorating 
his  one  hundred  and  thirty-third  birth- 
day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoiu). 

as  follows: 

Madam  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It 
has  been  s>»ld.  "A  people  pays  tribute  to  itself 
when  it  gives  due  recognition  to  true  great- 
ness." 

Today  we  as  a  united  Nation  honor  our- 
selves by  commemorating  the  birthday  ct 
that  great  soldier,  leader,  patriot,  and  states- 
man— Jefferson  Davis. 

Here  in  the  most  beautiful  Capitol  of  the 
greatest  I'atlon  on  earth — here  in  historic 
Statuary  Hall,  the  Nation's  Hall  of  Fame,  at 
the  feet  of  this  imperishable  bronze  statue 
presented  to  this  Nation  by  the  great  State 
of  Mississippi  as  one  of  her  two  favorite  sons, 
we  gather  to  pay  tribute,  honor,  and  devo- 
tion to  the  first  and  only  President  of  the 
Confederacy — Jefferson  Davis. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  ego  to- 
day. Jefferson  Davis  was  bom  in  what  Is  now 
Pairvlew.  Todd  Coimty.  formerly  Christian 
County.  Ky„  on  June  3.  1808. 

Early  in  life  he  moved  with  his  parents  to 
Wilkinson  County,  Miss.  He  was  well  edu- 
cated and  was  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  N.  T. 
As  a  very  young  man  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Indian  Wars  and  made  a  name 
for  himself  as  a  gallant  soldier. 

He  resigned  from  the  Army  and  married 
Miss  Sarah  Knox  Taylor,,  daughter  of  Col. 
Zachary  Taylor,  afterward  President  of  the 
United  States.  They  went  to  his  plantation — 
"Brlarfleld"  In  Warren  County,  Miss.,  about 
20  miles  below  Vlcksburg.  In  a  few  months, 
however,  his  wife  died,  and  for  some  years 
he  lived  In  great  seclusion,  but  in  valuable 
preparation  for  his  future  career,  as  his  time 
was  spent  in  wide  reading,  constant  study, 
and  deep  thought. 

His  entrance  into  political  life  was  in 
1842  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Congress  as  a  Democrat  from  Missis- 
sippi, and  served  as  Congressman-at-large 
from  Misslfislppi  in  this  very  haU  In  which 
we  are  now  gathered. 

He  shortly  resigned  to  take  command  of 
the  First  Regiment  of  Mississippi  Riflemen 
in  the  War  with  Mexico  in  1846.  His  dis- 
tinguished and  gallant  service  in  the  Mexi- 
can War.  especially  at  the  seige  of  Monterey 
and  at  the  Battle  of  Buena  Vista,  is  well 
known  to  all  of  us. 

He  served  as  United  States  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
War  by  President  Pierce  and  served  4  years. 
Then  he  was  again  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  and  served  In  that  body  as  a 
Senator  from  Mississippi  from  March  4,  1857, 
until  January  21.  1861,  when  with  other 
southern  Senators  he  withdrew  from  the 
Senate. 

He  was  chosen  President  of  the  Confed- 
eracy by  the  Provisional  Congress  and  was 
elected  by  the  Confederacy  as  President  of 
the  Confederacy,  serving  as  President  of 
the  Confederacy  during  the  duration  of  the 
War  between  the  States. 

He  was  captured  by  the  Union  forces,  im- 
prisoned for  2  years,  indicted  for  treason, 
released  on  ball,  and  his  case  was  finally 
ruslle  prosequi  by  the  Federal  Government. 
He  returned  to  his  beautiful  home,  "Beau- 
voir,"  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  MisElsslppl. 
where  he  spent  the  remaining  years  of  hia 
life.  Here  he  prepared  his  great  book  on 
the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment. 

During  these  trying  jrears.  one  of  the  great 
•ustalnlng  forces  of  his  life  was  bis  second 
wife,  Varlna  HoweU  Davia.  of  Natchez,  Miss., 
Whom  he  married  In  1845.    She  shared  witb 
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blm  the  glory  and  honor  of  achievement, 
together  with  the  sorrow  and  humiliation  of 
defeat,  having  those  strong,  heroic  qualities 
of  character  that  enabled  her  to  bear,  with 
matchless  fortitude,  the  varying  fortxinea  of 
her  eventful  life. 

When  he  was  a  prisoner  In  ForUess  Monroe, 
ahe  plead  for  the  privilege  of  sharing  his  Im- 
prisonment, and  during  the  last  year  of  his 
captivity  this  was  granted  and  she  wais  with 
him,  cheering  and  encouraging  htip. 

As  his  faithful  companion  and  comforter, 
Mrs.  Davis  fully  met  the  demands  of  mis- 
fortune as  she  had  his  years  of  success. 

He  died  December  «.  1889.  and  is  burled 
in  Hollywood  Cemetery.  Richmond.  Va.,  the 
elty  where  he  was  Inaugurated  president  of 
the  Confederacy. 

Mrs.  Davie  survived  him  for  some  years,  and 
In  these  years  did  honor  to  his  memory  in 
her  excellent  biography.  Memoirs  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  in  which  she  presents  hlra  as  he  was: 
"The  great  soldier,  marked  and  fitted  for 
more  than  fame;  the  citizen,  fashioned  in  the 
old  faithful  type;  the  Christian,  who  was  a 
lover  of  all  high  and  righteous  things." 

Before  the  death  of  Mrs.  Davis,  which 
occurred  October  16,  1906,  she  gave  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  aa  a  home  for  Confederate 
soldiers,  beautiful  Beauvolr.  the  last  home  of 
Jefferson  Davis. 

On  this  very  day  Beauvolr  Is  being  dedi- 
cated as  a  national  shrine  to  be  known  as 
Jefferson  Davis  Shrine. 

Truly  this  favorite  son  of  the  South  was 
a  wonderfiil  man  with  a  remarkable  life. 
He  lived  in  the  bosom  of  his  country,  friends, 
and  family. 

This  afternoon,  as  we  gaze  upon  this  beau- 
tiful statue  and  pay  homage  to  his  mem- 
ory, we  as  Americans  are  Inspired  and 
thrilled  by  his  eventful  life  and  briUlant  yet 
tragic  career. 

This  country  will  never  again  produce  a 
man  who  was  Idolized  more  by  some  and 
sptuned  more  by  others.  However,  through 
tt  all  he  was  a  man  among  men,  a  leader 
among  leaders. 

In  peace  as  well  as  In  war,  he  alwa3rs 
played  a  commanding  part  and  gave  his 
all  for  others  and  the  country  he  loved  so 
well. 

As  time  goes  on  and  the  history  of  this 
great  country  is  written  and  rewritten,  the 
name  of  Jefferson  Davis  will  be  listed  among 
the  bravest  of  the  brave.  Truly  one  of  God's 
noblemen. 

At  this  critical  time  when  the  war  clouds 
again  hover  over  these  United  States  and  as 
a  united  people,  believing  in  the  principles 
of  democracy,  our  pleasant  way  of  life  Is 
being  threatened,  we  as  sons  and  daughters, 
grandsons,  and  granddaughters  of  men  and 
women  who  have  made  this  country  great 
and  powerful  should  cry  out.  "Give  us  more 
men  and  leaders  whose  souls  are  inspired 
with  lofty  Ideals  and  noble  purposes  as  was 
the  soul  of  Jefferson  Davis." 


Confress  a  Mere  Reidistaf — a  Totali- 
tarian GoTemment  Established  in  the 
United  SUtes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

or  MASSACHrszrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  3,  1941 


ARTICLE  PROM  THE  NEW  YORK  SUN 


Mr.  TINKHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to   extend   my   remarks   in   the  j 


Record.  I  include  the  following  special 
to  the  New  York  Sun  under   date   of 
May  31,   1941: 
(From  the  New  York  Sun  of  May  31,  19411 

Phxsidents  Powers  Grow  Vast  and  Congress 
Has  Fiw  Lett — Coming  Grant  of  Author- 
mr  IN  R.  F.  C.  Bill  Will  Make  Him  Al- 
most AS  Supreme  as  ToTALiTAaiAN  Dic- 
tators 

(By  Phelps  Adams) 

Washington,  May  31. — Congress,  already 
reduced  to  the  status  of  a  mere  kibitzer  on 
the  Washington  scene,  was  moving  rapidly 
today  to  confer  on  President  Roosevelt  the 
broadest  grant  of  authority  he  has  received 
since  the  enactment  of  the  lease-lend  bill. 

Today  the  President  is  perhaps  almost  as 
Independent  of  Congress  as  the  foreign  dic- 
tators are  of  the  parliamentary  bodies  of 
their  own  respective  lands.  By  his  emergency 
proclamation  of  last  Tuesday  he  has  seized 
the  extraordinary  powers  conferred  on  all 
past  Presidents  in  time  of  war.  In  addition, 
he  wields  many  other  powers  which  Con- 
gress has  delegated  to  him  during  the  last 
8  years  as  the  country  has  progressed  from 
one  emergency  to  another — powers  specifi- 
cally vested  In  Congress  by  the  Constitution, 
but  now  exercised  by  the  Executive. 

In  actual  practice  Congress  today  per- 
forms only  three  functions  In  connection 
with  the  crisis  which  confronts  the  Nation: 
It  levies  taxes,  it  appropriates  money,  and  it 
passes  bills  giving  away  more  of  Its  power 
to  the  President. 

ONLT  ONI  MAJOR  FUNCTION  LETT 

This  third  function  Is  becoming  less  and 
less  Important  as  more  and  more  of  its 
powji  goes  to  the  White  House.  The  second 
has  already  been  delegated  to  the  President 
In  large  measure  under  the  Lease-Lend  Act, 
ana  under  the  pending  R.  P.  C.  bill,  which 
gives  the  administration  vast  sums  to  spend 
at  its  own  discretion  without  further  con- 
sent by  Congress. 

Only  the  first  function— the  levying  of 
taxes — remains  the  exclusive  task  of  Con- 
gress end  It  Is  to  this  duty  that  the  legisla- 
tive branch  Is  expected  to  devote  the  major 
part  of  Its  attention  during  the  next  2  or  3 
months. 

Theoretically,  of  course,  and  constitution- 
ally, the  Congress  also  retains  the  exclusive 
right  to  declare  war,  but  the  President,  as 
Commander  In  Chief  of  both  the  Army  and 
Navy,  can  plunge  the  Nation  Into  an  unde- 
clared war  anywhere  In  the  world,  and  send 
troops,  planes,  and  ships  to  fight  In  that 
war. 

So  Congress  dally  becomes  a  factor  of 
smaller  Importance  in  the  affairs  of  Govern- 
ment, doing  less  and  less  about  more  and 
more  as  time  passes,  and  Senator  Bxtrton  K. 
Wheelel,  Isolationist,  of  Montana,  in  a  radio 
address  this  week,  pointed  out  that  the 
President,  In  his  dramatic  fireside  chat  to 
the  Nation,  did  not  bother  anywhere  in  the 
cours*  of  his  45-minute  address  to  so  much 
as  mention  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  new  pxjwers  which  Congress  Is  ex- 
pected to  hand  over  to  the  Executive  during 
the  coming  week  are  embraced— almost  par- 
enthetically—in a  bin  to  increase  the  lend- 
ing authority  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  and  so  sweeping  Is  their  scope 
that  critics  of  the  measure  have  charged 
that  It  would  enable  the  President  and  Fed- 
eral Loan  Administrator  Jesse  Jones  to  create 
a  Fascist  state. 

The  legislation  Itself  Is  In  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  existing  provisions  of  law  en- 
acted several  months  ago,  when  the  Congress 
expanded  the  lending  authority  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  to  permit  a  wholesale  pro- 
gram of  loans  to  South  American  republics 
In  promotion  of  the  good-neighbor  policy. 


At  that  time  the  R.  F.  C.  was  given  au- 
thority to  create  or  organize  governmental 
corporations  to  Implement  the  national-de- 
fense program  by  performing  various  func- 
tions set  forth  In  the  law  In  precise  terms. 
These  corporations  were  empowered  to  pro- 
duce or  acquire  strategic  materials  needed 
in  the  rearmament  effort;  to  buy  or  lease 
land  and  build  or  expand  and  equip  plants 
for  the  manufacture  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  Implements  of  war;  to  lease  these  new 
plants  to  private  operators  or  to  operate 
them  directly  under  a  Government  agency. 

It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  this  lan- 
guage limited  the  administration  to  the 
creation  of  corporations  empowered  only  to 
manufacture  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war. 

PROPOSED    LIMITATIONS    BEATEN 

The  new  legislation  which  has  been  passed 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  slightly  dif- 
ferent forms  and  Is  now  in  a  conference  com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses  where  these  dif- 
ferences are  to  be  composed,  would  wipe  out 
that  limitation  entirely  by  the  mere  addition 
of  the  words  "and  to  take  such  other  action 
as  the  President  and  the  Federal  Loan  Ad- 
ministrator may  deem  necessary  to  expedite 
the  national-defense  program." 

In  other  words,  the  President  and  Mr.  Jones 
are  authorized  to  create  corporations  em- 
powered to  do  anything  that  the  administra- 
tion may  desire  to  have  done,  and  the  only 
limitation  Imposed  upon  them  under  the 
language  of  the  House  version  of  the  bill  Is 
that  the  R.  F.  C.  may  not  have  more  than 
$100,000,000  outstanding  under  this  particu- 
lar provision  of  the  law  at  any  one  time. 

Critics  of  the  bill  were  quick  to  point  out 
that  It  would  permit  the  President,  for  ex- 
ample, to  proceed  Immediately  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  power 
project  despite  the  fact  that  Congress  once 
refused  to  authorize  it.  and  would  enable 
him  further  to  revive,  the  Passamaquoddy 
tidal-power  scheme  and  the  Florida  ship 
canal  despite  the  action  of  Congress  In  killing 
both   projects. 

To  meet  this  objection  the  R.  F.  C.  Itself 
recommended  an  amendment  to  the  language 
of  the  bill  which  would  have  specifically  out- 
lawed the  expenditure  of  funds  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  Passamaquoddy,  the  Florida  ship 
canal,  or  the  Tombigbee  River  project;  but 
under  the  White  House  lash  administration 
forces  In  the  Congress  beat  down  all  attempts 
to  write  these  limitations  Into. the  bill. 

WEAKENING  THE  NEUTRALITT  ACT 

Of  interest  to  observers  here,  too,  was  the 
fact  that  while  the  President  disavowed  at 
his  press  conference  this  week  any  present 
intention  of  seeking  revision  of  the  Neutrality 
Act,  this  bill  would  further  erase  from  that 
battered  law  a  proscription  against  the  ex- 
tentlon  of  loans  to  belligerent  nations.  The 
bill  specifically  authorizes  the  R.  F.  C.  to  lend 
money  to  foreign  governments  who  can  pro- 
vide collateral  in  the  form  of  American  secu- 
rities, either  govern~iental  or  private. 

Representative  Jesse  H.  Wolcott,  Michigan, 
Republican,  who  led  the  opposition  forces 
in  the  House  when  the  measure  was  under 
consideration,  pointed  out  today  that  the 
language  of  the  bill  was  so  loose  that  a  for- 
eign government  could  create  an  American 
corporation  with  whatever  capital  It  desired 
and  then  use  the  stock  of  that  corporation  as 
collateral  for  a  loan  from  the  R.  F.  C. 

The  principal  virtue  of  the  bill,  of  course, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  disposes  of  large  quan- 
tities of  red  tape,  permitting  the  President  to 
move  quickly  to  meet  some  defense  program 
need  not  now  foreseen,  but  Its  fault  lies  In 
the  fact  that  the  abuse  of  the  broad  power 
It  bequeathes  would  permit  the  President 
virtually  to  wipe  out  any  private  Industry 
that  he  might  wish  to  obliterate,  whether  or 
not  that  industry  was  In  fact  connected  In 
any  way  with  the  defense  program. 
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Shall  We  Submit  to  a  Supreme  Personal 
GoTemment? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 


or  MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOpSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Moiday,  June  2,  19il 


sonally  feel 


Mr,  CRAWFORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  per- 


that  it  can  be  stated  with 


much  truth  tjhat  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  undei  the  leadership  of  President 
Roosevelt,  has  embarked  upon  the  most 
gigantic  and'  far  reaching  program  ever 
undertaken  by  any  people.  In  making 
this  observation.  I  do  not  in  the  least 
except  the  pifc^ram  of  England  In  creat- 
ing and  atteippting  to  manage  the  whole 
British  Empire.  Our  specific  and  cate- 
gorical commitments  to  Canada  and  all 
of  Latir.  Amjerica;  our  historically  en- 
trenched entjanglements  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  4nd  their  relation  to  the  far 
eastern  probliems;  and  our  recent  enun- 
ciations with  [reference  to  the  "four  free- 
doms," acting  as  an  arsenal  of  ideas,  of 
food,  of  maniifactured  equipment  of  all 
kinds,  and  of  IQnancial  resources  and  raw 
materials  all!  constitute  a  considerable 
program.  Are  our  people  mentally  pre- 
pared to  proceed  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion of  this  ainbitious  program?  Speak- 
ing very  frankly,  I  do  not  believe  they  are 
and  tWs,  because  they  have  not  been 
given  specific  land  suflBcient  information 
in  the  form  oi  facts  to  prepare  them  for 
the  great  undertaking. 

Mr.  Speakei",  we  can  well  afford  to  go 
back  and  cariefully  review  the  political 
history  of  England  from  1933  to  1939, 
both  inclusive.  We  can  well  afford  to 
carefully  studir  the  debates  in  the  House 
of  Commons  land  observe  the  excuses, 
the  alibis,  if  <  you  please,  the  specious 
arguments  pi'esented  by  the  political 
leaders  of  England  during  all  of  the 
7-year  period.  |  It  would  be  well  for  us  to 
compare  that!  period  and  many  of  its 
developments  with  many  of  the  presenta- 
tions being  made  in  our  own  country  at 


this  very  hour 
accomplishing 


and  the  things  we  are  not 
In  addressing  my  re- 
marks to  onet  of  our  very  important 
Cabinet  members  just  the  other  day,  I 
observed  that  I  personally  felt  the  ad- 
ministration iftid  the  Cabinet  were  al- 
most criminal  in  their  pussyfooting  atti- 
tude, plans,  and  procedure.  Any  fairly 
intelligent  perison  who  cares  to  inform 
himself  must  conclude  that  we  are  mak- 
ing such  a  slight  degree  of  progress  In 
our  defense  approach,  in  our  prepara- 
tion for  a  defienslve  war,  In  our  prepa- 
ration for  carrying  out  the  obligations 
announced  by.  the  President,  that  it  Is 
all  no  less  man  criminal  against  our 
people.  I 

Mr.  Virgil  Jordan,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrijal  Conference  Board.  Inc.. 
in  his  address  of  May  21,  1941,  made 
some  very  pertinent  observations,  which 
I  now  submit  fbr  the  Record: 


ADDRESS  or  VIKGIL  JORDAN.  PRESIDENT  Or  TRK 
CONFERENCE  BOARD,  BETORS  THE  GENERAL  SES- 
SION or  THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  CONFER- 
ENCE BOARD  IN  TWENTT-nrTH  ANNUAL  MSET- 
INO,  WALDORT-ASTORIA  HOTEL,  NEW  YORK 
CTTT,   MAT    21,    1941 

In  the  minds  of  millions  of  Americana  to- 
day there  moves  the  shapeless  shadow  of  a 
nameless  fear  which  confuses  their  spirit  and 
paralyzes  their  efforts.    They  sense  that  they 
stand  In  the  same  profound  peril  as  the  peo- 
ple of  the  French  Republic  2  years  ago,  and 
the  people  of  the  British  Empire  today.    The 
roots  of  that  peril  reach  deep  Into  the  same 
dark  morass  of  indifference,  delusion,  decep- 
tion, and  moral  disintegration  In  which  the 
people   of  France   wandered    tiU   they   were 
destroyed.    We  know  that  by  that  defeat  and 
those  which  have  followed  It,  vast  satanic 
forces  of  evil  festering  for  centuries  in  the 
poisonous  swamps  of  political  perfidy  and  ex- 
ploitation in  Europe  and  Asia  have  been  let 
loose  to  range  the  world.  Infecting  the  spirits 
of  men  everywhere,  corrupting  their  integ- 
rity, crippling  their  creative  power.  cruEhing 
their   bodies   and   shattering    their   civilized 
life.     We  know  that  by   the   blindness  and 
indolence  of  their  leaders  toward  this  peril 
In  their  time  and  place,  the  people  of  Britain 
may  soon  be  beaten  or  absorbed  Into  submis- 
sion and  their  Empire  broken.    We  know  that 
when  this  is  done  we  must  stand  alone  In  a 
world  laid  waste  to  face  In  utter  isolation 
these   powers  of   darkness   which   have   de- 
stroyed It,  and  bear  the  solitary  burden  of 
battle  with  them,  or  become  their  final  vic- 
tim, as  all  others  did  who  failed  to  defend 
themselves  In  time  because  their  leadership 
was   too   false,   too  feeble,  or   too  faithless. 
Though  few  among  them  can  even  Imagine 
Its  meaning,  many  Americans  are  beginning 
to  be  dimly  aware  that  we.  too.  have  been 
out-tooled,  out-armed,  out-wltted,  and  out- 
stripped, as  these  others  were,  and  that  by 
unseen  and  silent  disintegration  and  dissipa- 
tion  of   the   community   resources   we   may 
suddenly  hnd  ourselves,  like  them,  silently 
absorbed  by  the  enemy,  and  subjected  to  its 
power,  though  we  never  see   the   Invader's 
tiniform.  his  airplanes,  or  his  fleet. 

The  peril  and  the  fear  which  so  many 
Americans  sense  today  lie  deeper  In  their 
hearts  than  any  prospect  of  destruction  and 
death  by  the  battleships  or  bombers  of  any 
enemy  abroad.  They  .could  face  a  foreign 
foe  with  confidence  and  courage,  and  find 
leadership  for  such  a  struggle.  If  they  did  not 
feel  that  even  in  victory  they  still  must  face 
for  an  Indefinite  future  the  same  enemy 
among  and  within  themselves.  The  grim 
Guggernaut  of  supreme  personal  government 
In  Germany,  Japan,  Italy,  and  Soviet  Russia 
seems  to  many  of  them  merely  a  magnified 
Image  of  their  own — its  insect  society  in  hu- 
man form  a  mere  refiectlon  of  themselves 
In  the  mirror  of  modern  life.  Millions  of 
Americans  today  already  feel  like  refugees 
In  their  own  land,  much  more  than  those  who 
have  fled  to  It  from  others.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  believe  that  the  America  they  have 
known  and  loved  has  already  disappeared.  Its 
essential  spirit  of  expansive  faith  in  human 
freedom  long  since  surrendered,  absorbed, 
and  submerged  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  normal  world  of  those  Asiatic 
hordes  and  European  masses  of  humanity 
who  for  imtold  centuries  have  been  concerned 
solely  with  bare  subsistence  and  sheer  sur- 
vival. 

They  feel  that  long  before  the  war  began, 
or  their  Government  Invoked  their  aid  In  It, 
the  democracy  they  are  asked  to  deliver  to 
the  oppressed  peoples  of  this  ancient  world 
had  died  or  been  destroyed  In  every  nation 
Involved  In  it,  and  their  own  as  well.  They 
fear  that  by  blind  pursuit  of  absolute  per- 
sonal and  group  power  In  their  political  life, 
and  their  passive  and  complacent  acceptance 
of  Its  bribes  for  their  baUots,  the  great 
American  experiment  In  human  freedom  has 


ended  They  have  seen  the  control  of  their 
Government  pass  out  of  their  hands  and 
become  a  private  personal  and  group  interest, 
as  It  is  everywhere  else  In  the  world,  an  en- 
tity separate  from  themselves,  to  which  their 
life,  their  labor,  and  their  resources  are  ded- 
icated, and  for  whose  sustenance  and  nour- 
ishment they  must  henceforth  live,  work,  and 
die.  By  their  self-centered  Indifference  and 
lack  of  foresight  they  have  seen  the  Initia- 
tive in  creative  community  effort  for  secu- 
rity and  for  productive  cooperation  of  latx}r, 
management,  and  tool -providers  in  the  com- 
munity pass  to  the  sterile  hands  of  the  state, 
to  be  exploited  for  purposes  of  political 
power.  They  have  seen  that  Imperative  and 
Indispensable  copartner  of  all  democracy, 
their  productive  enterprise,  subtly  under- 
mined and  destroyed,  the  consumers  It  serves 
absorbed  into  the  single  stomach  of  the  ab- 
solute state,  and  its  management  and  labor 
transformed  into  camp  followers  or  kitchen 
police  of  the  political  commissariat.  They 
have  seen  the  willingness  and  the  strength 
of  great  masses  of  their  fellow-men.  and  of 
themselves,  to  assume  the  risks  and  make  the 
sacrifices  of  life  and  labor  wane  and  weaken, 
to  be  replaced  by  a  persistent  search  for 
passive  security  and  ease  at  any  price,  which 
they  expect  someone  else  to  pay.  They  have 
seen  one  group  after  another  among  them 
recklessly  destroy  for  some  Immediate  imag- 
ined advantage  to  themselves  those  constitu- 
tional and  Institutional  defenses  of  freedom' 
and  Justice  upon  which  these  and  all  the 
rest  of  us  must  one  day  depend  for  our  very 
survival,  knowing  that  those  who  take  the 
sword  of  the  supreme  state  into  their  own 
hands  for  purposes  of  personal  or  group  power 
shall  perish  by  that  sword. 

They  have  been  told,  by  those  who  ought 
to  know,  that  in  all  these  things  they  are 
seeing  beaten  out  before  their  eyes  on  the 
anvil  of  experience,  in  blood  and  bitterness, 
by  shattering  bombs  and  subtle  brains,  a  new 
world,  not  so  brave  as  the  old.  but  more 
orderly  and  less  dangerous  and  bard.  In  which 
the  gods  of  some  omniscient  management  or 
some  providential  political  power  will  give 
them  their  dally  groceries  and  gadgets  with- 
out risk,  sacrifice.  responslblUty  or  cost. 

They  are  dimly  aware  that  In  the  delirious 
drive  of  their  leaders  In  this  messianic  mis- 
sion their  minds  are  being  deliberately 
kneaded  like  dough — and  with  It — and  their 
emotions  insistently  needled  by  drugs  of 
Ignorance  and  deception  into  participation 
In  a  cosmic  crusade  to  save  for  others  some- 
thing they  have  lost  or  wasted  for  them- 
selves. 

Seeing  everywhere  the  violent  and  reckless 
struggle  for  personal  and  group  advantage 
and  gain,  the  devious  evasion,  the  contemp- 
tuous flippancy,  the  complacent  arrogance 
toward  the  community  which  accompany  the 
conduct  of  tills  holy  crusade  for  the  rescue 
of  democracy  on  the  part  of  government, 
labor,  and  business  management,  they  won- 
der whether  this  war  for  which  their  sacri- 
fices are  demanded  Is  not  Indeed  a  mere  inci- 
dent In  the  domestic  framework  of  American 
life — a  mere  incident  of  the  same  divine 
mission  of  permanent  power  to  which  Its 
protagonists  in  Europe  and  Asia  oooslder 
themselves  called  by  God.  If  this  be  true, 
they  fear  that,  long  after  the  struggle  to  bring 
freedom  to  other  nations  shall  have  ended, 
whether  In  success  or  failure,  the  struggle  to 
find  It  for  themselves  will  only  iiave  begun 
again,  and  must  go  on  for  generations  still 
unborn. 

Sensing  these  things  they  wonder  where 
and  what  Is  the  freedom  they  are  to  defend. 
Where,  then,  and  what,  the  dower  of  democ- 
racy with  which  they  are  to  endow  the  world? 
If  these  things  be  blessings,  why  did  these 
peoples  of  Europe  and  their  leaders  not  fight 
for  them  to  the  bitter  end,  and  If  they  did 
not,  how  can  we  deliver  them  who  are  In 
bondage  to  the  same  master  as  ourselves  and 
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like  them  have  sold  our  birthright  for  the 
Mme  mess  c(  pottage? 

So.  when  we  search  our  hearts  for  the 
source  of  that  pervasive  fear  which  cripples 
And  confuses  our  efforts  In  this  crisis, 
whether  we  see  our  danger  at  home  or  abroad, 
we  find  that  those  powers  of  darkness  which 
dismay  us  rise  In  the  end  out  of  those  deep- 
seated  weaknesses  of  spirit  which  have  de- 
veloped  in  the  past  quarter  century  in  the 
people  of  our  own  and  other  countries,  and 
which  are  expressed  In  the  personalities  and 
purposes  of  their  leaders  today.  The  collapse 
of  European  civilization  and  our  own  peril 
are  rooted  in  the  failure,  both  among  the 
community  of  men  and  its  leadership,  of 
those  essential  qualities  of  integrity,  inde- 
pendence, self-discipline,  and  responsibility 
upon  which  any  enduring  civilization  depends. 
To  recreate  and  revitalize  them  throughcut 
the  commxuiity  and  its  leaders  is  the  great 
task,  not  only  of  the  future,  but  of  today. 
It  is  necessary  not  only  for  reconstruction. 
but  for  survival. 

It  is  their  disintegration  which  is  reflected 
tn  the  destruction,  conflict,  and  chaos  of  our 
time.  The  world  we  have  known  and  lived 
In  has  crumbled  to  ruins  around  us.  but  the 
nibble  of  the  bomb-shattered  cities  of  Britain 
Is  but  a  symbol  of  a  catastrophe  far  more 
profound  This  was  the  most  abnormal  world 
the  human  record  has  ever  known,  a  world 
of  unparalleled  progress  and  unlmagined 
plenty,  of  unprecedented  stability  and  peace 
born  of  the  momentous  discovery  that  truth. 
Integrity,  and  responsibility,  embodied  and 
applied  in  the  political  and  economic  institu- 
tions and  the  public  and  private  life  of  the 
community,  could  make  men  free,  prcsper- 
ous,  and  secure  It  was  the  most  revolution- 
ary discovery  ever  made  by  the  mind  of  men. 
but  in  the  world  It  built  it  lasted  only  a  little 
more  than  a  century,  a  mere  moment  in  hu- 
man history.  The  normal  world  to  which  we 
sometimes  dream  today  of  returning,  the 
world  in  which  men  had  lived  for  unnum- 
bered centuries  before,  was  a  world  of  treach- 
ery, terror.  Ignorance,  and  enslavement.  This 
Is  the  world  to  which  the  leaders  of  cur 
time  have  once  more  turned  the  spirits  and 
the  immense  productive  powers  of  men  which 
a  mere  century  of  human  freedom  and  faith 
enabled  them  to  command. 

But  today  the  time  for  post  mortems  .s  past. 
Whatever  the  sources  of  the  peril  and  the  fear 
that  confute  and  cripple  us.  we  cannot  now 
escape  the  task  to  which  by  fate  we  have  been 
committed  for  the  future,  the  most  colossal 
task  that  has  confronted  any  community  of 
men  in  human  history — the  task  of  saving 
ourselves  from  the  destructive  power  of  the 
supreme  state  which  has  subdued  the  world, 
■o  that  by  grace  of  God  we  may  help  to  re- 
store emong  as  many  communities  of  men  as 
may  have  the  aspiration  and  the  strength  to 
sustain  it  elsewhere  that  essential  structure 
of  truth.  Integrity,  and  respon£ibllity  upon 
which  the  possibility  of  a  humane  civilization 
and  human  progress  depends. 

What  any  of  us  here  may  do  or  say  cannot 
much  matter  to  ourselves,  for  our  lives  are 
largely  spent,  but  it  will  matter  to  the  Amer- 
ica that  comes  after  us  and  the  world  in  which 
ahe  lives.  We  cannot  give  her  Integrity  or 
liberty;  her  people  will  have  to  attain  and 
preserve  it  for  themselves:  but  we  can  at 
least  transmit  to  them  the  aspiration  and  the 
opportunity  which  were  entrusted  to  us  by 
our  ancestors  who  won  it  for  themselves. 

Despite  all  that  I  have  said  about  the 
doubts  and  dangers  that  burden  them  to- 
day, the  impulses,  purposes,  and  aspirations 
of  the  American  people  In  this  crisis  are 
noble  In  spirit  and  worthy  of  their  charac- 
ter and  the  traditions  of  their  country,  a 
deep  expression  of  that  love  of  Uberty,  tjiat 
hatred  of  tjrranny.  that  generosity  and  sym- 
pathy toward  the  unfortunate  and  oppressed 
which  have  always  marked  America,  We 
may  be  proud  to  be  part  of  a  people  who 
Impulsively  present  such  a  spirit  to  an 


unhappy  and  tortured  world,  and  Implement 
It  even  to  the  point  of  folly. 

But  I  submit  that  it  were  a  tragedy  too 
brutal  and  too  humiliating  to  be  borne  by 
the  broken  heart  of  mankind  if  the  spirit 
of  such  a  people  were  to  be  betrayed  or 
exploited  by  anyone,  whether  for  a  few  pieces 
of  silver  or  for  the  scepter  of  political  power. 
In  this  dark  hour  of  their  great  adventure 
America  surely  deserves  and  as  surely  des- 
perately needs  the  utmcist  candor,  compe- 
tence, courage,  and  Integrity  which  she  can 
command  or  which  a  merciful  Providence 
can  grant  in  the  leadership  of  her  govern- 
ment, business  management,  and  labor. 

We  have  a  right  to  ask  whether  those  who 
urge  and  lead  us  to  this  colossal  task  under- 
stand what  it  means,  and  do  they  mean  it 
themselves?  Are  they  clearly  conscious  of 
the  task,  the  suffering,  the  sacriflce.  to  which 
they  ask  the  American  people  to  commit 
themselves,  and  are  they  willing  to  commit 
themselves  to  It?  Are  they  ready  to  accept 
for  themselves  the  stern  and  uncompromis- 
ing discipline  it  implies?  Are  they  aware 
that  it  will  require  the  sacriflce  of  number- 
less lives,  and  the  resignation  of  all  hopes 
of  peace,  prosperity,  security,  comfort,  and 
social  or  political  gains  for  an  indefinite 
period?  Are  they  willing  to  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  that,  in  utter  honesty  and  com- 
plete candor? 

This  Is  too  great  a  Nation  to  need  or 
deserve  to  be  brought  to  defend  Itself  or  to 
flght  for  a  great  cause  by  any  synthetic 
circumstance,  or  political  manipulation,  by 
having  its  Government  range  the  world  beg- 
ging for  a  bomb  or  praying  for  a  politically 
appropriate  provocation.  The  true  America 
does  not  move  to  its  battles  or  its  ballot 
boxes  on  its  belly.  It  has  something  more 
to  flght  or  vote  for  than  its  public  corn- 
cribs,  its  political  swill  barrels,  or  its  silver 
pigsties. 

I  am  sure  that,  despite  the  doubt,  confu- 
sion, conflict,  and  fear  which  afflict  them 
today,  the  American  people  are  willing  to 
follow  with  unquestioning  unity  and  alls- 
glance  any  leader  or  gioup  among  them 
whom  they  can  feel  with  complete  confi- 
dence are  utterly  committed  to  the  same 
cause  as  that  for  which  they  are  called  to 
make  their  sacrifices  and  endure  their  end- 
less burdens  and  sufferings,  and  who  is  as 
prepared  as  they  are  expected  to  be  to  put 
aside  all  private  purpose  or  aspiration  of 
personal  power,  position,  privilege,  or  pleas- 
ure In  every  aspect  of  life  or  work.  They 
will  make  these  sacrifices  freely  and  un- 
flinchingly and  follow  to  the  bitter  end  any 
who  commands  them  In  the  name  of  this 
supreme  cause,  whenever  they  know  In  their 
hearts  that  he  has  won  the  right  to  com- 
mand them  by  his  unqualified  acceptance  of 
them. 

Desperately  as  they  may  need  and  nobly 
as  the  deserve  such  leadership  today, 
whether  they  get  It  or  not.  the  American 
people  should  remember  that  the  rescue 
or  wreckage  of  their  country  does  not  He 
In  the  hands  of  those  walking  shadows, 
those  poor  players  of  political  power,  who 
strut  and  fret  their  brief  hour  on  this 
world's  stage  and  are  heard  no  more.  It 
rests  in  the  end  In  the  hearts  and  minds 
and  muscles  of  the  nameless  millions  of 
men  and  women  In  America  who  must  and 
will  carry  through  whatever  task  and  pay 
the  price  of  whatever  waste  and  suffering 
the  weakness  of  their  leaders  has  committed 
them  to.  No  matter  how  supreme  Its  power, 
or  how  complete  its  comi>etence,  the  State 
can  create  nothing  that  does  not  already 
live  and  grow,  nor  destroy  an3rthlng  that  is 
not  already  dead  In  the  spirit  of  Its  people. 
It  is  at  best  but  the  scavenger  of  time  and 
human  aspiration. 

They  should  remember  that  liberty  Is  not 
granted  us  by  grace  of  goveriunents,  con- 
stitutions, cotirts,  or  congresses,  nor  can  we 


depend  upon  them  permanently  to  preserve 
and  protect  It  for  us.  It  does  not  prevail  or 
persist  by  the  power  of  p>olltical  traditions, 
parties,  personalities,  or  laws.  Liberty 
springs  solely  from  the  spirit  of  those  com- 
mon citizens  who  have  the  will  and  courage 
to  create  It  for  themselves,  the  strength  and 
Integrity  to  accept  its  responsibilities  and 
pay  Its  price,  the  valor,  vigilance,  fortitude, 
and  fidelity  to  defend  it  even  with  their  life 
against  its  unseen.  Incessant,  and  insidious 
enemies — indifference.  Ignorance,  Indolence, 
and  Injustice.  Save  as  it  is  more  precious 
to  us  than  prosperity,  peace,  comfort,  or 
security.  It  will  never  exist  or  long  endure 
among  us.  Every  man  in  each  generation 
r  ust  renew  and  replenish  its  spirit  in  him- 
self, and  none  can  demand  it  for  himself 
and  deny  It  to  others  without  destroying  It 
for  all. 

The  civilization  by  which  we  live  Is  a  vast 
Invlslbl:  web  ever  woven  anew  of  countless 
acts  of  sacriflce.  fortitude,  faith,  and  fore- 
sight by  unnumbered,  nameless  men. 
Thread  by  thread  these  unseen  strands  of 
Individual  aspiration,  effort,  adventure,  and 
accomplishment  are  spun  Into  those  Inde- 
structible cords  of  endurance,  industry.  In- 
dependence, and  Integrity  of  spirit  which 
bind  society  together.  This  frail  fabric  from 
the  ceaseless  loom  of  generations  of  unre- 
membered  lives  Is  the  strongest  and  most 
precious  substance  in  the  world,  for  by  it 
alone  we  hang  suspended  above  the  abyss 
of  savagery. 

Save  for  these  things,  the  story  of  the 
great  adventure  upon  which  America  has 
embarked  must  be  but  as  a  tale  told  by  an 
Idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing,  and  all  her  yesterdays  will  have 
only  lighted  fools  the  way  to  dusty  death. 

We  shall  win  prosperity  only  If  we  have 
the  strength  to  suffer  poverty;  leisure,  only 
If  we  have  the  will  to  labor  endlessly;  secu- 
rity, only  If  we  have  the  courage  to  risk  all; 
and  peace,  only  If  we  have  the  pride  to  die 
fighting  for  freedom,  truth,  and  honor. 
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Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  at  the  Academy  Of  Music 
In  New  York  on  Friday,  May  23.  1941, 
during  I  Am  An  American  Week,  entitled 
"American  Heritage": 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  It  has  been  my 
privilege  for  many  years  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion of  the  House  of  Repre:entatives,  and 
the  last  decade  or  so  I  acted  as  chairman 
thereof. 

As  such.  It  came  to  my  lot  to  pass  on 
legislation  affecting  the  position  of  the  alien 
In  the  United  States.  It  was  through  my 
committee  that  laws  were  passed  which  pro- 
vided for  the  naturalization  of  these  aliens. 
I   therefore    became    more    than    ordinarily 
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conversant  with  the  problems  of  the  foreign- 
born,  and  all  tde  steps  taken  by  the  alien 
to  become  an  /merican  citizen. 

Many  of  us  in  the  audience  today  are 
foreign-born — nen  and  women  who  have 
come  from  mary  countries  in  the  world  to 
escape  oppression  and  tyranny,  and  to  make 
their  homes  wljth  us  under  the  protection 
Constitution  and  the  Amer- 
s    these    men    and    women 


partlctilarly  wh)  realize   what  it  means  to 


It  is  they  particularly  who 
glee  and  Joy  the  message  of 
"I  am  an  American."  Just  as  a  person  ap- 
preciates his  go  3d  health  only  after  he  has 
gone  through  a  long  Illness,  so  does  a  nat- 
uralized American  appreciate  the  blessings 
of  ovir  liberty,  jwhere  he  and  she  came  to 
this  country  xi  escape  oppression  and 
tyranny. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  blessings  of 
liberty  cannot  b<i  obtained  without  a  struggle 
and  without  a  desire  to  preserve  those  liber- 
ties at  all  cost< .  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
"I  am  an  American"  and  let  the  other  man 
flght  for  the  pijeservation  of  our  cherished 
All  of  us.  whether  native  or  foreign 
born,  who  love  and  cherish  this  country,  who 
believe  In  Its  Institutions,  and  who  pride 
themselves  on  l>eing  members  of  our  com- 
munity, must  rsmembe  th-t  the  blessings 
of  liberty  can  cnly  be  preserved  if  we  are 
ready  tu  flght  fcr  them  Eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty,  and  it  is  that  eternal 
vigilance  to  which  we  must  dedicate  our- 
selves on  this  pi  trlotlc  "I  Am  An  American" 
Day.  We  must  ight  all  subversive  activities 
both  from  wlthjn  and  fn.m  without,  and  I 
that  as  long  as  the  Lord 
spares  me.  you  ^11  find  in  me  a  protagonist 
and  a  fighter  fo*  these  Ideals  of  liberty  and 
Justice  for  whloh  the  American  common' 
wealth  stands. 
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Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  who  look  upon  our  air  forces  as 
simply  auxiliarijes  to  Navy  warships  and 
Army  divisionsi  Recent  European  ex- 
perience has  proven  that  the  air  force 
is  no  mere  subsidiary  to  the  main 
branches  of  the]  military  services  but  has 
its  own  place  a£  a  definite  force  for  of- 
fense and  defense.  France  might  well 
have  traded  her  Maglnot  line  for  a  real 
offense  and  defense  in  the  air.  Even 
England  with  her  mighty  Navy  has  de- 
pended on  the  air  force  to  defend  her 
coast  and  nav^l  bases.  Comparatively 
small  as  the  R.jA.  F.  is,  it  has  been  the 
main  defense  ol  the  British  Isles. 

In  Amc-ica,  t^e  ability  of  air  power  to 
strike  at  long  rftnge  fits  it  admirably  for 
defense  of  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts, 
as  the  main  air  lorce  can  be  shifted  from 
one  coast  to  tlie  other  in  a  matter  of 
hours,  rather  tpan  the  many  days  re- 
quired for  the  tijansfer  of  a  navy  through 
our  canai  bottleneck. 


Why  have  we 


air  power  in  its  time  position? 


refiained  from  putting 


LET^TS  TAKC  A  LOOK  AT  THS  RECOBO 

First.  Military  aircraft  manufacturers, 
In  general,  prefer  foreign  orders  because 
they  are  not  hamstrung  by  continual 
change  orders  but  when  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments accept  a  standardized  product 
they  stick  to  that  design  until  completion 
of  the  contract.  This  is  in  direct  con- 
trast to  our  constant  changing  of  designs 
and  lack  of  standardization  of  material 
between  our  two  services  as  well  as  the 
fear  of  the  red  tape  and  other  restrictions 
which  hinder  rather  than  help  produc- 
tion. 

Second.  We  have  no  fixed  continuous 
policy  toward  the  development  of  the 
aircraft  industry.  We  have  no  fixed 
policy  toward  air  safety  or  the  develop- 
ment of  air  power.  There  are  those  who 
would  rather  let  our  country  fall  than  to 
give  up  their  preconceived  ideas  as  to 
what  makes  for  supremacy  in  war. 

Third.  The  necessity  to  develop  air- 
ports and  landing  fields  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  all  aeronautic  experts. 
In  fact,  direct  action  by  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive was  necessary  to  secure  a  decent 
sized  airport  for  our  Nation's  Capital. 
Our  airports  have  been  developed  with- 
out tactical  regard  to  their  defense  sit- 
uation and  this  has  led  to  waste  of  vast 
sums  of  money,  when  the  same  amount 
judiciously  expended  would  have  given 
us  strategically  located  airports,  training 
fields,  and  concentration  airports  for  our 
air  power. 

Fourth.  Money  alone  will  not  build 
up  our  air  power.  Wide-awake  execu- 
tive control,  good  engineering  judgment, 
and  a  working  knowledge  are  also  re- 
quired. Congress  has  appropriated  plenty 
of  money  In  the  past  but  the  technical 
experience  needed  for  a  strong  national 
defense  is  lacking. 

Fifth.  It  does  not  require  a  genius  to 
see  that  our  present  national-defense  ef- 
fort is  lagging  and  that  we  are  woefully 
behind  other  nations  in  our  air  power. 
We  need  coordination  of  air-power  activ- 
ities under  one  two-fisted  department  so 
that  we  can  have,  first,  simplification  of 
standard  combat  aircraft  to  make  real 
production  possible  and  make  military 
needs  in  aircraft  manufacturable  and  not 
just  laboratory  ideas;  second,  we  need  a 
single  control  of  air  power  so  that  we  can 
standardize  and  simplify  our  methods  of 
manufacture  to  take  full  benefit  of  the 
well-knoT^Ti  American  production  meth- 
ods. 

Sixth.  What  we  must  have  is  the 
greatest  amount  of  defense  per  tax  dol- 
lar that  it  is  possible  to  get.  Would  not 
our  people  rather  have  1,000  bombers 
with  a  speed  of  350  miles  an  hour  than 
one  45,000-ton  battleship  that  has  to 
have  planes  to  protect  it?  Great  Britain, 
possessing  a  great  array  of  splendid  cap- 
ital ships,  finds  no  way  to  engage  them 
against  the  Nazi  planes  flying  over  Eng- 
land. Navy  has  its  place  in  the  war 
scheme,  Army  has  its  place,  but  do  not 
forget  for  a  minute  that  air  power  is  the 
deciding,  as  well  as  the  contributing, 
factor  in  any  invasion  threat  as  well  as 
in  any  defense  effort  today. 

We  realize  now  that  Col.  William 
Mitchell  was  right  in  his  contention  that 
air  power  was  destined  to  be  the  deciding 
factor  in  modem  warfare.    Accordingly, 


I  am  advocating  as  he  did  that  a  Depart- 
ment of  Air  Power  be  set  up  so  that  we 
can  be  fully  prepared. 

Air  power  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
this  country  with  the  resultant  calm 
planning  and  development  of  long-range 
aircraft  which  will  keep  control  of  the  air 
and  keep  the  enemy  from  our  shores. 
Just  the  types  of  planes  attached  to  an 
Army  division  or  the  planes  attached  to 
carriers  and  warships  are  not  the  ones 
that  we  most  urgently  need. 

We  have  had  to  acquire  outlying  air 
bases  b€>cause  we  have  been  shortsighted 
In  our  long-range  airplane  development. 
Had  the  money  poured  into  the  outlying 
air  bases  been  spent  on  development  of 
long-range  fighting  planes,  we  would  not 
be  wonying  today  about-  our  national 
defense. 

Air  power  is  a  most  necessary  and  vital 
part  of  our  defense  mechanism,  and  our 
military  leadership  should  be  divorced 
from  the  control  of  air  power  and  the 
control  placed  under  a  separate  depart- 
ment. 

We  must  have  such  a  department,  not 
only  for  our  national  defense  and  secu- 
rity, but  also  for  our  national  air  develop- 
ment and  for  the  orderly  and  safe  plan- 
ning of  civilian  fiying.  We  must  always 
remember  that  when  war  clouds  have 
cleared  away,  the  immense  war  effort 
must  be  translated  to  peaceful  pursuits — 
and  the  Department  of  Air  Power  would 
have  planned  and  prepared  for  that. 

The  emergency,  with  its  Nation-wide 
stimulus  to  all  phases  of  aviation,  has 
created  certain  extremely  urgent  prob- 
lems, and  in  order  that  our  people  may 
take  full  advantage  in  a  long-range,  well- 
planned  program,  I  have  introduced  the 
following  bill,  H.  R.  4790,  to  establish  a 
Department  of  Air  Power.  Other  nation* 
have  made  rapid  strides  in  this  field  and 
I  believe  such  a  department,  if  ^tab- 
lished,  would  be  a  more  modem  approach 
to  the  ^hole  problem  of  America's  na- 
tional security.  The  prospect  of  a  new 
era  in  civil-aviation  development  at  the 
end  of  the  war  gives  further  incentive  for 
long-range  planning  which  can  best  be 
effectuated  by  the  passage  of  H.  R.  4790. 

(77th  Cong..  1st  sess.  H.  R  4790.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  May  10,  1941. 
Mr.  Betteh  Introduced  the  following  bill: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Comm'ttee  on 
Expenditures  In  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments. A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Air  Power] 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  for  the  purposes 
of  national  defense  and  economy  In  opera- 
tion of  our  armed  forces  there  is  hereby 
created  an  executive  department  in  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  called  the  Department  of  Air 
Power;  with  a  Secretary  for  Air  who  shall  be 
the  head  thereof,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate;  and  whose  tenure  of  office  shall  be 
like  the  heads  of  other  executive  depart- 
ments. The  provisions  of  chapter  1  of  this 
title  shall  be  applicable  to  the  said  Depart- 
ment. The  purpose  of  the  Department  of 
Air  Power  shall  be  to  foster,  promote,  and 
develop  the  art  and  science  of  aeronautics, 
both  mUitary  and  civil,  and  to  bring  together 
and  to  coordinate  under  one  Department  and 
head  all  of  the  governmental  activities,  both 
civil  and  mUltary,  now  existing  and  vested 
In  any  executive  department,  mUltary  or  civil, 
or  In  any  board  or  Independent  agency  of 
the  Government:  Provided.  That  the  Bureau 
of  Aeronautics   with   a  limitation  of    6.000 
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planes  with  necessary  military  personnel  to 
maintain  and  operate  tbem  and  the  Air  Corpa 
of  the  United  States  Army  with  a  limita- 
tion of  7.500  planes  and  necessary  military 
personnel  to  maintain  and  operrte  them  will 
be  maintained  under  their  respective  depart- 
ments. 

8k.  a.  Assistant  Secretaries:  There  shall 
be  In  said  Department  an  Assistant  Secretary 
in  charge  of  Military  Air  Power  and  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  In  charge  of  Civil  Air  Power, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  They  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  them  by  the 
Secretary  or  required  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  Bureaus  and  offices  In  the  Depart- 
ment: The  following-named  offices,  bureaus, 
dlvuions.  and  branches  of  the  public  service 
and  all  that  pertains  to  the  same  shall  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Air  Power: 

1.  The  Aeronautical  Board: 

2.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce: 

3.  The  Weather  Bureau  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce: 

4.  The   National   Advisory   Committee   for 
~~'  Aeronautics: 

6.  The  Langley  Memorial  Aeronautical 
Laboratory  and  the  branches  thereof; 

6.  All  agencies  of  the  Government  con- 
nected with  the  procurement  of  aircraft  or 
aircraft  supplies  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment or  any  agency  thereof; 

7.  All  material  and  materiel.  Including  air- 
ports, airdromes,  factories,  laboratories,  etc.. 
not  required  by  the  Army  or  Navy  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  planes 
assigned  to  those  particular  Departments. 

S«c.  4.  Bureaus,  records,  etc.:  The  official 
records  and  papers  on  file  In  and  pertain- 
ing exclusively  to  the  business  of  any  bu- 
reau, office,  department,  or  branch  of  the 
public  service  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Air  Power,  together  with  the  furniture 
and  equipment  In  use  In  such  bureau,  office, 
department,  or  branch  of  the  public  service. 
•re  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Air  Power. 

Sic.  5.  Duties  and  powers  Invested  In  De- 
partment :  All  duties  performed  and  all  power 
and  authority  possessed  and  exercised  by 
the  head  of  any  executive  department  In  and 
of  any  bureau,  office,  board,  branch,  or  dl- 
Tlaion  of  the  public  service  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Air  Power,  or  any  busi- 
ness arising  therefrom  or  pertaining  thereto. 
or  In  relation  to  the  duties  performed  by 
and  authority  conferred  by  law  on  such 
bureau,  officer,  office,  board,  branch,  or  divi- 
sion of  the  public  service,  whether  appellate 
or  revisory  or  otherwise,  shall  be  vested  In 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Air 
Power. 

SIbc.  6.  Transfer  of  statistical  or  scientific 
work:  The  President  Is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer the  whole  or  part  of  any  office,  bureau, 
division,  or  other  branch  of  the  public  serv- 
ice engaged  in  statistical  or  scientific  work 
from  the  Department  of  War.  Department  of 
the  Navy,  or  Department  of  Commerce  to  the 
Department  of  Air  Power:  and  In  each  case 
the  duties  and  authority  performed  and  con- 
ferred by  law  upon  such  office,  bureau,  divi- 
sion, or  other  branch  of  the  public  service 
or  the  part  so  transferred,  shall  be  hereby 
transferred  with  such  office,  bureau,  division. 
or  other  branch  of  the  public  service  or  the 
part  thereof  which  Is  so  transferred.  All 
power  and  authority  conferred  by  law.  both 
supervisory  and  appellate,  upon  the  depart- 
ment from  which  such  transfer  Is  made,  or 
the  S?cretary  thereof.  In  relation  to  such 
office,  bureau,  division,  or  other  branch  of 
the  public  service,  or  the  part  so  transferred, 
win.  Immediately,  when  such  transfer  is  so 
ordered  by  the  President,  be  ftill  conferred 
"«Qon  and  vested  In  the  Department  of  Alr 
^wer.  or  the  Secretary  thereof,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Sec.  7.  Records  and  papers  and  equipment 
transferred  to  the  Department:  The  official   I 


records  on  file  In  and  pertaining  to  any  office, 
biueau,  department,  branch,  or  division  of 
the  public  service  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Air  Power,  together  with  the  furnl- 
ttire.  equipment,  etc.,  in  use  in  such  office, 
bureau,  department,  branch,  or  division  of 
the  public  services  are  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Air  Power. 

Sec.  8.  Annual  and  special  reports:  The 
Secretary  for  Air  shall  annually,  at  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year,  make  a  report  in  writing 
to  Congress  giving  an  account  of  all  moneys 
received  by  him  and  his  Department,  describ- 
ing the  work  done  by  the  Department  in  fos- 
tering, promoting,  and  developing  the  aero- 
nautical science  and  making  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  shall  deem  necessary  for 
the  effective  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
Department.  He  shall  also,  from  time  to 
time,  make  such  investigations  and  reports 
as  may  be  required  by  the  President  or  by 
either  House  of  Congress,  or  which  he  himself 
may  deem  necessary  and  urgent. 

Sec.  9.  Report  on  coordination  of  duties 
etc.:  The  Secretary  for  Air  shall  investigate 
and  report  to  Congress  a  plan  of  coordi- 
nation of  the  activities,  duties,  and  powers 
of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  for  Air  Power 
with  the  activities,  duties,  and  powers  of 
the  present  bureaus,  commissions,  boards, 
and  departments,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
aeronautics  and  Its  field.  In  order  to  har- 
monize and  unify  such  activities,  duties,  and 
powers  with  a  view  to  further  legislation  to 
further  define  the  duties  of  the  Department 
of  Air  Power. 

Sec.  10.  Transfer  of  persc^nnel:  The  trans- 
fer, to  the  Department  of  Air  Power  under 
this  act,  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  dif- 
ferent biireaus.  offices,  departments,  branches, 
or  divisions  affected  by  this  act  shall  be 
without  change  In  classification  or  com- 
pensation, but  the  Secretary  for  Air  Power 
is  authorized  to  make  changes  In  title  and 
designation  and  prescribe  such  changes  In 
the  duties  of  such  officers  and  employees  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

Sec.  11  Military  personnel  In  Air  Power: 
(1)  There  are  hereby  created  in  Air  Power 
commissioned  officers  of  such  number  as  the 
President  may  determlre  to  be  necssary,  but 
not  to  exceed  22.000  in  all  grades  and 
branches.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
establish  appropriate  grades,  titles,  and  ranks 
for  such  officers 

(2)  The  President  is  authorized — 

(a)  to  appoint  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  the  commissioned 
offices  in  air  force  flight  officers  from  the 
Army  or  Navy,  and  such  other  Individuals 
as  he  may  determine  to  be  fitted  to  perform 
the  duties  thereof; 

(b)  to  prescribe  the  pay  and  allowances  for 
the  offices  created  by  this  section  until  other- 
wise provided  by  the  Congress,  but  no  officer 
so  appointed  shall  receive  less  pay  and  allow- 
ances than  officers  of  equal  flight  rank  In  the 
Army  or  Navy.  No  officer  transferred  from 
the  Army  or  Navy  shall  receive  lower  pay  or 
allowances  than  he  was  receiving  as  an  officer 
of  the  Army  or  Navy  when  so  transferred; 

(c)  to  establish  appropriate  grades  and  rat- 
ings In  Air  Power,  to  assign  thereto  warrant 
and  ratings  from  the  Army  and  Navy  with 
relative  pay  and  allowances,  but  no  warrant 
or  enlisted  rating  shall  receive  lower  pay  or 
allowance  in  Air  Power  than  he  was  receiving 
In  the  Army  or  Navy; 

(d)  to  consolidate,  eliminate,  or  redistrib- 
ute the  functions  of  bureaus,  commissions, 
boards,  and  departments  or  divisions,  to 
create  new  ones  and  fix  the  powers,  duties, 
and  functions  of  their  executive  heads  and 
to  take  such  other  action  not  inconsistent 
with  this  act  which  he  may  deem  necessary 
for  perfecting  the  organization  and  coordin- 
ating the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Air 
Power. 

Sec.  12.  Governing  laws  and  regulations: 
Where   practicable   and   not  otherwise   pro- 


vided and  not  inconsistent  with  this  act 
and  until  otherwise  provided  by  the  Congress 
(1)  The  administration  of  the  Department  of 
Air  Power  shall  be  governed  by  the  laws  In 
force  with  respect  to  the  Department  of  War 
and  the  Department  of  the  Navy  at  the  time 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act;  (2)  the  Air 
Power  personnel  shall  be  governed  by  the 
laws  in  force  (Including  laws  relating  to 
relative  rank,  promotion,  retirement,  enlist- 
ment, and  appointment  of  new  personnel, 
reserves,  and  articles  for  the  government  of 
the  Army  and  the  Navy)  with  respect  to  the 
Air  Corps  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
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Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  over  station  WJZ 
Sunday,  June  1,  1941,  entitled  "Discrimi- 
nation is  subversive  of  democracy": 

It  is  most  disconcerting  to  find  in  these 
days  of  our  effort  to  creat  a  thorough  na- 
tional delense,  that  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  private  employers  who  have 
contracts  for  national  defense,  discriminate 
against  cur  citizens  by  reason  of  their  race, 
creed,  or  color. 

Any  attempt  to  do  so  at  this  time  is  play- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  democ- 
racy. Anything  that  creates  disunion  and 
disruption  of  our  national  effort  is  a  link  in 
the  chains  of  slavery,  which  these  enemies 
are  trying  to  forge  around  all  free  people. 

Our  President,  in  the  speech  delivered  s 
few  days  ago,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
our  country  Is  at  the  present  time  surrounded 
by  totalitarian  forces.  We  are  a  minority 
seeking  to  carry  on  the  torch  of  liberty,  in  a 
world  where  liberty  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
tinguished. We  are  trying  to  carry  on  the 
American  way  of  life  against  a  world  of 
enemies,  seeking  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  disrupt  and  destroy  our  American 
way  of  life.  We  are  seeking  to  maintain  an 
American  standard  of  living.  In  a  world  where 
the  standard  of  living  Is  being  undermined 
and  put  on  the  basis  of  slavery.  Instead  of 
free  latwr.  It  is  therefore  of  great  im- 
portance to  us  at  this  Junction  to  insist  that 
democratic  principles  and  ideals  be  main- 
tained within  our  own  borders,  that  coopera- 
tion among  the  many  sections  of  our  popula- 
tion l>e  promoted,  and  that  there  be  no 
attempt  made  to  divide  our  citizens  by  virtue 
of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

American  citizens  should  have  equal  rights 
to  employment,  equal  rights  to  participate 
in  our  national  effort  to  establish  a  thorough- 
going national  defense,  and  equal  rights  to 
contribute  their  share  to  the  w^ell-belng  of 
the  Nation,  in  accordance  with  their  abilities, 
character,  and  reputation.  Discrimination, 
because  of  race  or  creed  does  not  belong  in 
a  democracy,  and  it  is  a  most  unhealthy  prac- 
tice for  this  Government  to  allow  such  s 
thing,  right  under  our  noses  when  we  arc 
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spending  billions  pt  dollars  to  defend  de- 
mocracy. What  good  is  It  to  defend  de- 
mocracy against  attacks  from  without,  when 
we  allow  the  basic  principles  of  democracy 
to  be  violated  right  here  in  our  country? 

When  Government  departments,  which 
should  set  an  exainple  for  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  the  unitv  of  our  democracy,  take 
It  upon  themselvei  to  discriminate  against 
our  own  citizens,  tpere  is  something  "rotten 
In  the  State  of  flenmark,"  and  something 
should  be  done  to 'call  a  halt  to  such  pro- 
cedure. Any  Government  official,  who  is  en- 
trusted with  the  power  to  select  personnel, 
and  lets  his  prejudices  govern  him  in  deter- 
mining who  shouldj  or  should  not  be  selected. 
Is  not  worthy  of  his  trust,  and  should  be 
Bunmaarily  removed'  from  office. 

Many  instances  ok  discrimination  by  Gov- 
ernment departmeilts,  as  well  as  by  private 
employers,  who  hale  contracts  for  national 
defense,  have  been  brought  to  my  attention. 
In  such  cases.  It  wajs  clearly  shown  that  cer- 
tain people  in  power  had  adopted  the  policy 
of  Judging  applicants  for  petitions  not  by 
their  qualifications  and  ability  to  fill  the  re- 
spective positions  [but  by  their  racial  or 
social  backgrounds.!  I  know  of  cases  where 
thoroughly  qualified  men  were  refused  em- 
ployment simply  because  they  were  of  a 
racial  orlgm  which!  did  not  appeal  to  the 
particular  person  who  had  to  make  the  ap- 
pointment. ! 

We  must  not  assume  that.  t>ecau6e  the 
national  background  of  an  individual  hap- 
pens to  be  of  a  ccjuntry  which  saw  fit  to 
embrace  a  totalitarian  ideology,  that  Just  be- 
cause of  that,  this ,  particular  Individual  is 
not  going  to  act  th^  part  of  a  loyal  Ameri- 
can citizen.  Quite  the  opposite,  some  of 
our  best  American  patriots  have  come  from 
national  l>ackgrounds  which  are  "totalitari- 
an." and  some  of  tt^em  have  made  splendid 
officers  in  both  the  Alrmy  and  Navy,  loyal  civil 
servants,  and  the  like.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
an  example  of  thatj  background  is  the  for- 
mer presidential  candidate  of  the  Republican 
Party,  Mr.  Wendell  L.  Wlllkle.  as  to  whose 
patriotism  or  loyalty  there  surely  can  be  no 
question  among  Arnjericaru. 

Furthermore.  i>eop(le  who  come  from  coun- 
tries where  there  has  been  discrimination 
8ire  likely  to  remember  their  origin  and  ap- 
preciate the  blessings  of  liberty  more  than 
others  who  take  thieir  liberty  for  granted. 
6o  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  cannot  find 
any  more  loyal  citizens  in  this  country  than 
among  those  whose  national  origin  is  such 
that  persecution  and  tyranny  have  left 
their  indelible  imprint  in  their  blood.  And 
now  if  people  who  are  clothed  with  power 
and  authority  will!  use  that  power  and 
authority  to  imdemilne  the  very  principles 
I'pon  which  ^tir  democracy  has  been  built, 
how  can  they  expect  the  rest  of  the  country 
to  believe  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  posi- 
tions of  trust  in  which  they  were  placed? 

In  normal  times  tbere  is  always  some  dis- 
crimination practiced-  After  all.  all  of  us 
who  are  in  a  posltlob  of  responsibility  have 
our  likes  and  dislikes.  We  may  not  like 
certain  people  because  they  do  not  wear  the 
proper  clothes,  or  because  they  do  not  speak 
the  way  we  want  them  to  speak.  However, 
our  personal  likes  or  dislikes  should  not  be 
the  basis  upon  which  we  should  select  those 
who  should  be  called  upon  to  work  for  the 
Government,  its  agencies,  or  other  agencies 
of  the  national  defense. 

There  should  be  Only  one  rule  to  deter- 
mine the  fitness  of  an  applicant,  and  that 
Is  whether  or  not  h*  can  do  the  Job  which 
Is  assigned  to  him.  It  should  not  make 
any  difference  whether  the  person  in  ques- 
tion is  white  or  black.  Jew  or  gentile.  Catho- 
lic or  Protestant,  or  whatever  racial  origin  he 
may  be  charged  to.  If  he  is  an  American 
citizen,  there  should  be  no  discrimination, 
and  very  person  who  owes  his  devotion  and 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  work  for   this  country 


and  promote  its  welfare.  Everyone  who  Is 
disloyal  should  be  weeded  out,  even  if  his 
ancestors  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution, 

This  principle  was  so  thoroughly  under- 
stood during  the  last  war  in  which  this  coim- 
try  participated,  that  most  of  our  fighting 
units  in  the  Army  were  composed  of  boys 
of  the  most  diversified  racial  origins.  Even 
today  we  do  not  discriminate  as  a  rtile,  when- 
ever a  person  is  drafted  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  although  instances  have 
been  shown  of  people  being  placed  In  the 
undesirable  regiments  or  companies  becatise 
of  their  racial  origin  or  color.  But,  again, 
a  true  American  will  never  be  guilty  of  an 
offense  of  this  type,  and  one  who  understands 
the  alms  and  objectives  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  not  deliberately  lend 
himself  to  a  procedure  where  he  would  be 
guilty  of  discriminating  against  our  own 
citizens. 

I  have  placed  this  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  national  defense,  because  there  is  an 
old  adage  'In  unity  there  is  strength  and  in 
disunity  there  is  failure."  I  am  sure  that 
Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  Stalin  would  like  to  see 
our  people  divided.  I  am  sure  that  Hitler 
chuckles  with  Joy  whenever  he  reads  in  his 
newspapers  how  Americans  are  guilty  of  dis- 
crimination against  their  own  fellow  citizens. 
Just  as  Hitler  was  able  to  destroy  Europe  by 
plajring  up  to  the  various  nations  and  respec- 
tive prejudices  against  others  within  their 
borders,  so  do  Hitler  and  his  agents  now  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  where  an 
American  is  discriminating  against  another 
American,  or  where  one  brother  is  arrayed 
against  another  brother.  If  we  do  not  stand 
together,  if  we  do  not  fight  together  as  a  unit 
for  the  defense  of  our  American  ideals  now. 
then  there  will  be  no  American  ideals  left 
which  will  be  worth  while  defending  later. 


Laws  and  Regulations  Relating  to  Vet- 
erans, Including  Trainees  Under  Selec- 
tive Training  and  Service  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  June  3,  1941 


Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pamphlet  on  Veterans'  Benefits,  which 
gives  information  concerning  monetary 
and  other  benefits  available  to  persons 
who  have  served  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  dependents 
of  such  persons,  is  being  revised  for  pub- 
lication, July  1,  1941. 

It  will  be  a  revision  of  House  Docu- 
ment No.  666,  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress, third  session,  published  July  1, 
1940,  and  will  bring  all  statements,  laws, 
and  regulations  contained  therein  up  to 
date. 

Information  will  also  be  included  con- 
cerning those  who  are  serving  by  rea- 
son of  the  Selective  Training  and  Service 
Act.  Two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-two  of 
the  new  trainees  have  applied  for  and 
have  been  furnished  life-insurance  poli- 
cies through  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Seventy-nine  death  claims  have 
been  filed  to  date. 


Under  the  Selective  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act,  each  man  inducted  is  entitled  to 
the  same  pay  allowances,  pensions,  dis- 
ability, and  death  compensation  provided 
for  other  enlisted  men  and  oflHcers  ol  like 
grade  and  length  of  service. 

In  making  this  revision,  I  have  received 
the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  Gen. 
Prank  T.  Hines,  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  and  the  Veterans*  Admin- 
istration. 

The  pamphlet  will  provide  helpful  in- 
formation to  persons  who  have  served  in 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  in 
time  of  war  or  peace  and  to  the  depend- 
ents of  such  persons  regarding  the  rights 
to  monetary  and  other  benefits,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  or  elsewhere  as 
indicated. 

The  purpose  sought  to  be  attained  is 
to  state  in  a  general  way  the  different 
benefits  and  the  most  essential  require- 
ments which  must  be  met  by  a  claimant 
with  respect  to  each.  No  effort  has  been 
made  to  provide  detailed  technical  in- 
formailon  on  constructions  and  Inter- 
pretations of  the  veterans'  acts,  such  as 
would  be  essential  in  the  adjudication  of 
claims.  The  pamphlet  also  includes  in- 
formation concerning  veterans'  prefer- 
ence to  civil-service  employment;  burial 
In  national  cemeteries;  headstones;  ben- 
efits given  by  States;  Veterans'  Place- 
ment Senice;  Civilian  Conser\'ation 
Corps ;  preference  under  homestead  laws ; 
and  laws  for  purchase,  repair,  and  re- 
financing property. 

As  heretofore,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  will  be  requested  to  present  a 
resolution,  providing  that  several  thou- 
sand copies  of  this  pamphlet  be  printed 
and  made  available  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  for  distribution.  They  will  also 
be  sold  through  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office. 
The  price  of  the  last  edition,  which  was 
released  July  1.  1940,  is  10  cents  a  copy. 


Sunwer  Sewall,  of  Maine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OP   MASSATHUMrig 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  June  3. 1941 


ARTICLE   PROM  THE  BOSTON  POST 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
<MU>,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Boston  Post  of  May  26,  1941: 

[Prom  the  Boston  Poet  of  May  26,  1941 J 

SCWALL   As    TnCBE«    PO«    HlCHBST    JO»— VOICB 

Said  to  Match  pMsroEHTS  Ovek  Radio 

(By  Timothy  A.  Mclnemy) 

This  la  an  era  in  politics  In  which  the  voice 
apd  the  language  of  a  man  are  as  Important 
aa  any  other  one  quality  in  winning  public 
attention. 
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The  radio  has  done  this.  It  has  made  and 
broken  budding  political  careers,  for  the  moat 
•UtesmanlUce- appearing  man  cannot  be  seen 
over  the  air  waves,  and  the  man  with  a  win- 
ning voice  can  best  him  In  almost  any 
contest. 

•BABCH  8TILI.  OK 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  golden  radio  voice  and  his 
precise  Groton  accent  has  been  the  despair 
of  the  Republicans.  The  search  has  been  on 
ever  since  1932  for  a  Republican  voice  to 
match  his. 

Wlllkle's  was  far  short  of  the  Ideal  Taft 
and  Landon  and  Vandenberg  all  had  their 
pronouncements  twisted  by  the  Intricacies 
of  the  reproducing  S3rstems.  They  sounded 
bumbly.  adenoidal,  and  commonplace. 

But  the  search  Is  still  on  as  the  U.  O.  P. 
looks  to  1944.  ThU  time  they  are  certain 
that  they  will  have  to  have  someone  to 
oppose  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  his  fourtn  term. 
In  what  will  probably  be  the  latter  part 
of  a  big  war 

The  Republican  National  Conmuttee  has 
found  plenty  of  good  voices,  but  the  men 
carrying  them  are  not  Presidential  timber. 
But  a  select  little  gathering  of  Republicans 
have  already  found  their  man.  and  sc-me  day 
they  intend  to  spring  him  oo  the  oubllc  to 
see  what  the  reaction  Is. 

As  Joe  Martin  or  any  of  the  Republican 
leaders  know,  the  party  cannot  rig  up  a 
candidate  now  to  suit  conditions  4  years 
from  now  But  the  party  can  take  cogni- 
sance of  the  material  at  hand  and.  If  It  is 
ftood.  It  can  steer  the  candidate  Into  the 
proper  position  for  notice  when  the  con- 
vention meets. 

IT'S    MAINX'S    COVKRNOB 

The  man  who  has  the  voice,  the  ihythmic 
emphas's  which  Is  believed  equal  to  Roose- 
velt's power  over  the  air.  Is  Gov  Sumner 
Sewall   of  Maine. 

The  other  day  In  Augusta.  In  the  classic 
atmosphere  of  the  Blaine  Mansion,  Mrs. 
Rooeevelt  sat  across  the  Uble  from  Governor 
Bewail  and  his  charming  wile,  little  realiz- 
ing perhaps  that  Republican  bigwigs  down 
In  Washington  have  been  looking  him  over 
as  a  Presidential  dark  horse  for  1944. 

Governor  Sewall.  strange  as  It  may  seem. 
has  never  considered  himself  an  orator  and 
has  never  made  any  attempt  to  t>e  one.  He 
has  spent  meet  of  his  life  to  date  as  a  busi- 
nessman, with  commercial  air  lines  as  his 
chief  interest,  and  most  of  his  talking  has 
been  over  the  table  at  directors'  meetings. 

But  he  has  a  priceless  political  heritage. 
for  his  uncle  was  a  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  members  of 
his  family  have  been  in  public  affairs  since 
the  first  Sewall  began  kicking  around  Boston 
Common  In   1636. 

The  Governor  slid  easily  from  the  busi- 
ness world  into  the  political  field  when  times 
were  dull  a  few  years  ago.  and  after  an 
experiment  with  the  city  council  In  his  home 
city  of  Bath,  went  to  the  State  senate  and 
thence  to  the  Governor's  chair. 

AMASXD  BT  Aoraass 

Since  his  election  he  has  made  very  few 
addresses  and  has  generally  kept  away  from 
the  microphone.  At  his  Inauguration  he 
pulled  out  a  few  stops  and  In  an  eloquent 
address  practically  stampeoed  the  audience, 
who  were  expecting  something  rather  matter- 
of-fact.  It  was  a  good  place  and  a  good 
eettlng  for  a  dull  address  and  the  new-fledged 
Governor  crossed  up  the  dope  and  dtlivered 
an  exhilarating  sermon  which  lifted  the  list- 
eners out  of  their  chairs. 

His  TClcM  has  a  fine  timbre  and  there  is  a 
noticeable  rhythm  in  his  sentences.  Clear, 
concli«.  and  unperturbed,  he  has  demon- 
•trated  again  and  again  In  the  Maine  Senate 
that  he  Is  a  master  of  words,  and  on  his  feet 
h»  gives  the  impression  that  here  Is  a  man 


who  Is  Interested  and  Interesting  and  utterly 
sincere. 

The  Grand  Old  Party  can  use  that  sort  of 
stuff. 

The  only  fly  in  the  ointment  as  far  as  the 
political  soothsayers  are  concerned  Is  that  the 
gentleman  comes  from  Maine.  To  hear  some 
of  them  talk,  one  would  believe  that  Maine 
Isnt  a  part  of  the  Unted  States. . 

Sewall.  they  say,  has  background — for  his 
Is  one  of  the  flrst  families  of  New  ESngland 
and  Maine  He  has  money,  a  long  lineage  of 
shipbuilding  forefathers,  and  some  pretty  fair 
politicians,  too.  He  has  a  fine  family — a  de- 
voted and  Intelligent  wife  and  three  hand- 
some chlldi^n 

HOT   TALKING   OF   rtrTORE 

He  has  a  war  record  which  Is  hard  to  beat. 
He  Is  Maine's  only  flying  ace  of  the  World 
War.  He  Is  a  former  member  of  the  famed 
Lafayette  Escadrille. 

But  the  polltlcos  on  the  Republican  side 
say  that  Maine  Is  Maine,  and  not  the  Middle 
West,  and  a  Presidential  candidate  has  to 
come  from  the  central  region  of  the  United 
States.  A  Maine  or  Vermont  man,  such  as 
Coolldge,  Is  fine  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  but 
the  top  man  on  the  ticket  must  come  from 
the  Middle  West. 

This  appears  to' be  an  axiom  among  the 
party  bosses.  If  Sewall  goes  to  the  United 
States  Senate  2  years  from  now,  he  will  be 
nearer  the  center  of  political  doings.  But  up 
to  now  he  has  evinced  no  further  ambitions 
than  to  be  as  good  a  Governor  as  he  can  and 
let  the  future  take  care  of  Itself. 

But  If.  In  the  future,  you  suddenly  see  him 
unveiled  as  an  orator  at  some  big  Republican 
function,  you  will  know  that  the  boys  on  the 
Inside  are  trying  out  the  golden  voice  from 
Maine,  which  is  a  good  one. 


Increased  Cost  of  Liyinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  SCHULTE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  June  3,  194t 


REPORT  OP  COST  OP  LIVING  COMMITTEE. 
OIL  WORKERS  INTERNATIONAL  UNION. 
LOCAL  NO.  210 


Mr.  SCHULTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
report: 

Hammond.  Ind.,  May  13,  194t. 
Congressman  Wm.  T.  ScHtn-xi, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkax  Sn:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  report 
made  by  our  cost-of-living  committee.  This 
committee  has  made  an  extensive  study  of 
living  costs  especially  as  they  apply  to  the 
oil  workers'  membership  In  the  Calumet  re- 
gion. We  believe  that  If  you  will  give  a  few 
moments'  study  to  this  report  you  wUl  dis- 
cover some  facts  which  may  not  have  oc- 
curred to  3rou  In  ordinary  conception  of  the 
cost  of  living  In  our  area.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Labor  Bureau  makes  Its  reports  based  on  the 
cost  of  living  In  Chicago  and  South  Bend. 
If  It  Is  possible  for  you  to  do  so.  we  would 


appreciate  having  you  Insert  this  report  In 

the  Congressional  Record. 
Yours  truly. 
Oil  Workzbs  International  Union, 
M.  B.  Roberts,  Secretary,  Local  No.  210. 

COST-OF-LIVINO   BtTLLETIN    S 

Living  costs  In  the  Calumet  region.  Ham- 
mond. Gary.  East  Chicago,  have  Increased  to 
the  point  where  even  with  the  recent  wage 
raises  the  worker  has  a  burden  to  bear  that 
grows  ever  heavier. 

Prom  Decemlaer  1937  to  January  1941,  the 
costs  of  the  following  have  Increased: 

Percent 

Rent - 10. 0 

Hospitalization 11-5 

Fuel  (coal  and  coke) 10.0 

Food... - 3.  7 

This  Is  an  Increase  In  the  general  cost  of 
living  of  8.9  percent. 

This  picture  of  the  cost  of  living  for  the 
workers  of  this  area  which  Is  the  result  of  a 
study  made  by  the  cost-of-Uvlng  committee 
of  the  Oil  Workers  International  Union. 
Local  210,  does  not  include  furniture,  auto- 
mobiles, radios,  refrigerators,  clothing,  drugs, 
or  taxes  (a  large  and  continually  growing 
Item) 

The  other  Items  and  taxes  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  later  bulletins.  It  Is  enough  to  men- 
tion here  that  in  the  clothing  field,  for  ex- 
ample, there  has  been  little  price  change,  but 
considerable  quality  change;  that  is,  a 
sweater  or  a  suit  or  a  pair  of  shoes  made  by  a 
company  and  sold  for  a  particular  price  stlU 
sells  for  the  same  price  In  general  but  wiU 
not  give  the  service,  does  not  have  the  same 
quality  of  materials.  As  for  taxes,  excise 
and  special  levies,  Increased  Income  taxes, 
and  property  taxes  have  been  taking  a  regu- 
larly Increasing  slice  from  the  workers'  pay 
check. 

Vastly  more  Important  than  the  surface  of 
the  picture  given  above  Is  the  meaning  of  It. 
The  year  selected  as  a  basis  for  comparison 
Is  1937.  a  year  that  stands  out  as  the  most 
abnormally  high  year  of  the  entire  decade 
from  1930  to  1940.  The  cost  of  living  com- 
mittee selected  that  year  as  a  basis  of  com- 
parison because  It  was  the  year  that  the  last 
general  wage  Increases  had  been  gained  in 
this  area. 

But  1937  was  an  extraordinary  year.  In 
most  regions  of  the  country,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  findings,  the  gen- 
eral cost  of  living  had  not  yet  reached  the 
highs  that  it  reached  during  1937. 

The  extremely  high  price  levels  of  1937 
were  due  to  several  factors:  Government  ex- 
penditures (P  W.  A..  W.  P.  A..  A.  A.  A.,  etc., 
emergency  relief,  and  the  like)  reached  their 
peak;  Industrial,  wholesale,  and  retail  Inven- 
tories, which  had  been  almost  nil.  were 
greatly  expanded  both  because  of  normal 
needs  and  because  of  the  very  fear  of  a  boom 
and  of  boom  prices;  construction  had  con- 
siderably increased,  partially  because  of  the 
Federal  housing  program  and  partly  because 
of  the  extensive  repairs  after  depression 
neglect;  foreign  trade  had  picked  up;  and 
the  approaching  war  In  Europe  stimulated 
speculation. 

Immediately  after  December  1937.  there 
was  a  drop  In  cost  of  living,  which  continued 
till  It  hit  a  level  about  6  percent  lower 
than  1937's  high.  With  slight  fluctuations.  It 
remained  there  through  the  first  quarter  of 
1940.  Since  March  1940.  the  cost  of  living 
has  constantly  risen.  There  seems  to  be  no 
stop  to  the  Increase. 

As  the  defense  program  accelerates,  as  the 
demand  for  food,  uniforms  materials,  for 
aluminum,  steel,  rubber,  building  materials, 
paints,  etc.,  grows  ever  greater,  there  Is  little 
chance  that  the  skyward  drive  of  living  costs 
will  be  checked. 
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Thus  When  It  Is  realized  that  In  the  Calu- 
met area  here,  the  ccst  of  living  has  actually 
exceeded  1937  by  a  substantial  amount,  it 
becomes  possible  to  understand  better  why 
wage  earners  have  been  finding  it  harder 
and  harder  to  make  their  Income  balance 
their  necessary  expenditures. 

Already  since  the  wage  increases  of  10  cents 
an  hour  in  steel,  in  Westlnghouse.  in  Gen- 
eral Electric,  8  cents  per  hour  In  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America  plants,  8  cents  in  the 
farm-equipment  industry.  6  to  10  cents  in 
Du  Font's  plants,  and  the  6  cents  in  the  oil 
Industry,  wholesale  and  retail  prices  have 
Immediately  Jumped  upward  higher  than 
before.  The  Cost  of  Living  Committee  has 
already  had  reports  of  rent  increases  from 
(4  to  $15  per  month. 

For  those  who  are  Interested  in  the  method 
toy  which  the  Cost  of  Living  Committee  has 
obtained  its  Information  on  the  price  situa- 
tion in  the  Calumet  area,  we  will  summarize 
our  work. 

Questionnaires  on  comparative  rents  for 
December  1937  and  February  1941  were  dis- 
tributed to  members  of  Local  210  and  were 
mailed  out  to  real  estate  agencies  in  Ham- 
mond, Gary,  and  East  Chicago;  similar  ques- 
tionnaires on  coal  and  coke  were  sent  to  fuel 
dealers;  questionnaires  on  oil  products,  on 
hospital  rates,  were  sent  out.  A  question- 
naire was  prepared  on  the  costs  of  food  and 
meats  as  of  December  1937  and  February 
1941;  the  questionnaires  listed  81  commodi- 
ties which  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  average 
wage  earner's  essential  purchases.  Our  fig- 
ures were  computed  from  the  returns  on  our 
questionnaires;  and  the  number  of  returns 
has  been  so  great  that  we  feel  our  work  on 
that  phase  Is  substantially  complete.  From 
time  to  time  a  belated  questionnaire  still 
comes  to  the  office,  but  such  late  material  of 
which  there  is  Just  a  very  small  quantity  has 
not  so  far  changed  our  findings  in  any  re- 
spect, and  we  find  eacli  additional  question- 
naire returned  late,  merely  a  further  con- 
firmation of  the  results  already  attained. 

We  realize  that  rent,  hospitalization,  fuel, 
and  food  do  not  have  equal  weight  in  com- 
puting an  average  of  the  general  living  cost, 
that,  for  example,  rent  makes  up  In  nearly 
every  Instance  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
wage  earner's  expenses  and  that  food  makes 
up  more  than  a  third;  hospitalization  over-all 
Is  a  relatively  insignificant  part  of  the  gen- 
eral cost  of  living:  fuel  may  run  from  prac- 
tically no  part  of  the  cost  of  living  to  nearly 
6  percent  of  It  Clothing,  furniture,  radios, 
refrigerators,  automobiles,  and  taxes  also 
bulk  large  in  the  worker's  budget.  But  the 
picture  given  above  is  a  fairly  accurate  rep- 
resentation of  what  has  happened  to  the 
worker's  cost  of  living  in  this  region. 

It  might  be  added  here  that  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  complied  exhaustive  sta- 
tistics on  cost  of  living  and  regularly  pub- 
lishes a  bulletin  on  them.  But  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  must  necessarily  generalize  on 
the  Nation  as  a  whole;  It  does  not — cannot — 
cover  every  region.  It  has  selected  a  series 
of  cities  which  are  supposed  to  be  representa- 
tive of  the  whole.  The  Calumet  area  Is  rep- 
resented in  the  Bureau's  reports  by  South 
Bend  and  Chicago,  two  cities  in  which  condi- 
tions are  definitely  different  from  those  in 
Hammond,  Gary,  and  East  Chicago.  The  con- 
centration of  population,  shortage  of  housing, 
highly  industrialized  nature  of  the  region 
make  any  picture  that  is  taken  from  Chicago 
or  from  South  Bend  decidedly  inaccurate. 

The  cost  of  living  committee's  findings  on 
rent,  however,  are  not  far  from  those  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  and  the  sharp  up- 
ward trend  in  all  prices  which  the  committee 
has  noted  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics'  figures. 

Cost  of  Living  CoMMirraE.  On- 

WoRKzxs  International  Union, 

Local  210. 

Hammond,  Ind. 


Federal  Claim  to  Submerfed  Lands  in 
California 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  WARD  JOHNSON 

OF  californu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  June  3.  1941 


RESOLUTION   OF    CALIFORNIA 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  wish  to  include  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  No.  24,  adopted  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature.  The  resolution  fol- 
lows : 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  24 

Relative  to  memorializing  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  SoUcltor  General  with 
respect  to  the  assertion  of  any  pretended 
Federal  claim  to  the  submerged  lands  of 
the  State  of  California 

Whereas,  on  the  adoption  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  original  States,  as 
successors  to  the  English  Crown,  became  the 
owners  of  the  tide  and  submerged  lands 
within  their  respective  borders,  and  such 
ownership  was  retained  by  them  on  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  never  has 
been  relinquished  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment since;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  California  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  on  a  basis  of  equality 
with  the  original  States,  possessing  and  en- 
Jojring  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  re- 
siding in  the  original  States,  including  the 
ownership  of  the  tide  and  submerged  lands 
within  its  borders;  and 

Whereas  such  ownership  has  long  been 
recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  by  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies,  and  has  not 
been  questioned  untU  recently,  with  the 
result  that  the  State  of  California  and  its 
grantees,  both  public  and  private,  relying 
thereon,  have  expended  vast  sums  of  money 
in  the  development  of  such  lands,  including 
harbor  facilities,  reclamation  and  filling  in, 
and  the  erection  of  costly  structures;  and 

Whereas  this  legislature  is  Informed  that 
plaris  are  being  made  to  initiate  litigation 
against  the  State  of  California,  or  its 
grantees,  to  assert  a  pretended  Federal  claim 
to  such  lands,  whether  with  or  without  the 
authorization  of  the  Congress;  and 

Whereas  any  such  litigation  could  only  re- 
sult in  a  decision  in  favor  of  this  State  or 
its  grantees,  would  be  unjust  in  view  of  the 
concomitant  vexation  and  annoyance,  and 
would  seriously  impair  the  further  develop- 
ment of  such  lands  and  the  financing 
thereof  until  the  final  decision:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
State  of  California  hereby  solemnly  and 
firmly  asserts  the  title  of  the  State  and  its 
grantees  in  such  lands  within  this  SUte; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States  be.  and  they  hereby  are,  respectfully 
urged  not  to  Initiate  or  authorize  the  initi- 
ation of  any  litigation  that  would  becloud 
such  title  of  the  State  and  Its  grantees, 
however  temporarily:  and  be  it  further 


Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
be,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed  to  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  SoUcltor  General,  and 
to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  California  in  the  Congress. 


Poll  Reveals  Skip  Convoys  and  War  Op- 
posed by  More  Tban  90  Percent  of 
People  in  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Area 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTA-nVES 


Tuesday.  June  3.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  KOKOMO  (IND  )  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  HARNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune  of  May  31, 
1941: 

[From  Kokomo   (Ind.)   Tribune  of  May  81. 
1941] 

POLL  SXVCALS  SHIP  CONVOT8  AND  WAX  OPPOSED  BT 
MOKZ  THAN  90  PtKCXNT  OF  PEOPLE  Of  KOKOMO, 
IND.,  AXEA 

If  the  majority  view  expressed  through  a 
straw  vote  taken  here  represents  the  majority 
view  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  public  sen- 
timent in  and  around  Kokomo  is  overwhelm- 
ingly opposed  both  to  use  of  United  State* 
war  vessels  to  convoy  ships  carrying  supplies 
to  Great  Britain  and  to  the  United  States  en- 
tering the  war  and  sending  otir  troops  to 
foreign  shores. 

Only  a  few  hundred  votes  wae  cast  on  the 
two  propositions,  It  is  true,  but  the  prepon- 
derance of  sentiment  expressed  against  both 
of  them  doubtless  will  be  regarded  as  signifi- 
cant by  citizens  generally. 

On  the  first  proposition,  TX)  you  favor  con- 
voying by  the  United  States  of  ships  carrying 
supplies  to  Great  Britain?'  the  committee 
that  conducted  the  count  found  that  89.ao 
percent  of  the  ballote  were  against  the  sug- 
gestion and  only  10.20  percent  in  favor  of  It. 

On  the  second  question,  "Do  you  favor  the 
United  States  entering  the  war  and  sending 
our  troops  abroad?"  adverse  opinion  was  even 
more  emphatic.  The  conmilttee  found  that 
95.65  percent  of  the  ballots  were  against  the 
proposal  and  only  4.35  percent  in  approval 
of  it. 

Comparison  of  the  straw  vote  taken  here 
with  that  taken  in  Indianapolis  reveals  that 
the  division  of  sentiment  here  is  substantially 
the  same  as  was  shown  there.  In  Indian- 
apolis 92  percent  of  the  ballots  were  against 
convoying  and  only  8  percent  in  favor  of  It. 
On  the  question  of  entering  the  war,  95  per- 
cent of  the  ballots  opposed  the  stiggestion  and 
only  6  percent  approved  it. 

In  Indianapolis  a  blank  form  of  baUot  was 
carried  only  1  day  in  the  News  of  that  city. 
In  Kowomo  the  blank  form  of  ballot  was 
carried  only  1  day  in  the  Tribune. 

The  count  of  the  ballota  cast  here  was  con- 
ducted by  Forrest  E  Jump,  Judge  of  the  How- 
ard circuit  court;  James  L.  Ehike,  a  past  com- 
mander of  the  Kokomo  American  Legion 
post;  and  Emeet  £.  Ellis,  Spanish- American 
War  veteran. 
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TboBU  Laaont  Opposed  to  Our  Entnmce 
Into  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  3.  1941 


LETTER   FROM   THOBIAS  W.  LAMONT 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  re- 
printing herewith  a  letter  received  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Lament,  of  the  House  of 
Morgan.  You  will  find  this  letter  en- 
tirely self-explanatory.  It  is  written  to 
correct  an  impression  left  In  connection 
with  some  remarks  I  made  in  the  House 
on  May  12  when  I  inserted  an  editorial 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  which 
that  periodical  strongly  argued  against 
America's  active  Involvement  In  the  fight- 
ing at  this  time. 

We  have  all  heard  the  House  of  Mor- 
gan and  Thomas  Lamont  quoted  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  and  In  speeches  else- 
where, as  being  favorable  to  policies 
which  would  definitely  involve  the  United 
States  in  the  shooting  and  sacrifice  of 
another  overseas  war.  I  am  sure  none 
of  us  has  any  desire  to  attribute  to  Mr. 
Lamont  any  warlike  attitudes  which  are 
not  his.  I  am  happy,  therefore,  to  insert 
Mr.  Lament's  letter.  In  full,  so  that  the 
Congress  and  the  country  may  be  advised 
as  to  the  true  position  of  Mr.  Lamont  as 
written  on  May  28.  over  his  own  signa- 
ture. I  am  sorry  that  space  limitations 
are  such  that  I  cannot  include  the 
speeches  which  Mr.  Lamont  enclosed 
with  his  letter  but  I  feel  certain  that 
anybody  Interested  could  secure  copies 
of  them  by  writing  to  him  at  the  address 
Indicated  at  the  top  of  his  letter  to  me. 

The  letter  follows: 

New  York.  May  28. 1941. 
Tbe  Honorable  Kakl  E.  Mundt, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 

The  Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAX  Mx.  Congressman:  Your  speech  of 
May  13  on  the  Cocr  of  tbe  House,  based  upon 
an  article  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  has  been 
called  to  my  attention,  especially  this  phrase: 
"•  •  •  It  offers  encouraging  evidence  that 
the  persistent  clamor  for  war  coming  from 
Thomas  Lamont.  the  House  of  Morgan,  and  a 
few  other  international  banking  houses  on 
the  Street  is  not  the  universal  pattern  of 
thinking  on  WaU  Street." 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  question  the  sin- 
cerity of  your  opinion,  but  certainly  your  ac- 
cusation against  me  is  not  based  upon  any 
attitude  of  mine,  either  public  or  private.  On 
the  contrary,  everjrthlng  that  I  have  said  goes 
to  show  that  I  am  Just  as  averse  to  war  as 
anyone  is.  No  man  In  his  right  mind  can  de- 
sire war  for  his  country.  And  as  for  this 
thought  that  industrialists  ard  bankers  proQt 
by  war,  my  experience  proves  that  they  are 
the  ones  that  have  moet  to  lose. 

Now.  Just  to  show  you  what  my  record  Is — 
and  I  hope  you  will  have  time  to  glance  at 
tbMt  escerpTs  that  I  quote — I  am  going  to 
atta^  excerpts  from  a  few  talks  that  I  have 


made  in  the  last  18  months  on  this  very 
topic,  as  follows: 

Prom  American  Business  In  War  and  Peace, 
a  speech  before  the  Academy  ol  Political 
Science.  November  15.  1939. 

From  The  Par  Eastern  Threat,  a  speech  be- 
fore the  Academy  of  Political  Science,  Novem- 
ber 13.  1940. 

Prom  The  Defense  jjf  the  Republic,  a  speech 
before  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New 
York.  January  28,  1941. 

Prom  China  and  the  Dictators,  a  speech  be- 
fore the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit.  April  28. 
1941. 

I  do  not  ask  for  correction  of  your  state- 
ment, my  object  being  simply  to  call  to  your 
personal  attention  the  fact  that  as  to  my 
views  you  are  completely  mistaken.  I  am 
giving  you  the  evidence  of  what  they  actually 
are. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  W.  Lamont. 


Flaf s  of  the  Confederacy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  3.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  MRS.  JONES  HOYLE,  OP 
DICKERSON,  MD. 


Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  at  Bealls- 
ville,  Md.,  sponsored  a  beautiful  cere- 
mony at  Monocacy  Cemetery  Sunday, 
June  1.  1941.  Hon.  Arthur  C.  Elgin  pre- 
sided over  the  meeting,  and  Mrs.  G.  Rob- 
ert Gray  read  a  most  interesting  paper 
entitled  "Flags  of  the  Confederacy," 
written  by  Mrs.  Jones  Hoyle.  of  Dicker- 
son.  Md.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  this  inter- 
esting document  entitled  "Flags  of  the 
Confederacy": 

with  the  outbreak  of  the  War  between 
the  States,  the  question  of  a  national  flag  for 
the  North  and  one  for  the  South  arose,  and 
a  prominent  citizen.  S.  P.  B.  Morse,  proposed 
that  the  "national  flag,  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
be  cut  in  twain,  the  North  retaining  the  up- 
per six  and  one-half  stripes  and  those  stars 
above  a  diagonal  line  extending  from  the 
head  of  the  staff  to  the  lower  corner  of  the 
canton:  while  the  South  should  be  given  the 
lower  six  and  one-half  stripes  and  the  stars 
below  the  diagonal  line  on  the  canton,  the 
remainder  of  each  flag  being  white";  but 
neither  the  North  nor  the  South  saw  fit  to 
follow  this  suggestion.  So.  when  the  Union 
dissolved  there  was  a  universal  and  patriotic 
display  of  Old  Glory  in  the  Northern  States, 
while  each  of  the  seceding  States  of  the 
South  made  haste  to  display  tbe  emblems  of 
their  State  sovereignty  on  banners;  and  when 
the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  adjourned 
on  November  13,  1860.  a  few  days  after  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  flag  of  the  Union  was 
taken  down  from  the  State  House  and  the 
Palmetto  flag  of  the  State  raised  in  its  place. 

When  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was 
passed  at  the  convention  on  December  19, 
1860,  South  Carolina  became  a  free  and  in- 
dependent  nation,  and    the   Governor   was 


authorized  to  organize  a  cabinet,  to  receive 
representatives  from  abroad,  and  to  appoint 
similar  representatives  to  foreign  countries. 
At  this  time,  according  to  the  Boston  Jour- 
nal, a  banner  of  red  silk  was  adopted  by  the 
convention;  it  bore  a  blue  cross  on  which  15 
stars  were  set  representing  the  15  Southern 
States,  the  central  star  was  larger  than  the 
others  and  represented  South  Carolina.  On 
the  red  fleld  was  a  palmetto  tree  and  cres- 
cent; this  was  changed  to  a  more  elaborate 
design  in  1861.  the  first  flag  waved  over  the 
Confederacy. 

As  seceding  States  followed  each  other 
secession  flags  were  adopted  in  place  of  the 
original  State  emblems  and  this  great  variety 
of  flags  caused  much  confusion,  so  it  became 
necessary  to  adopt  a  flag  that  could  be  used 
by  the  entire  South.  In  February  1861  a  con- 
vention of  the  six  seceding  States — South 
Carolina.  Alabama.  Mississippi,  Louisiana. 
Georgia,  and  Florida — was  held  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  and  while  a  committee  had  the 
subject  of  a  permanent  government  under 
consideration  the  convention  discussed  the 
matter  of  a  national  flag  for  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  Meanwhile  the  Bonnie 
Blue  Flag  made  its  appearance  without  official 
sanction,  and  instantly  its  popularity  became 
assured  by  virtue  of  a  spirited  song  with  a 
defiant  swing: 

"We  are  a  band  of  brothers,  and  native  to 

the  soil. 
Fighting   for   the    property   we    gained    by 

honest  toil; 
And  when  our  rights  were  threatened  the 

cry  rose  near  and  far. 
Hurrah  for  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears 

a  single  star." 

At  the  Montgomery  convention  the  com- 
mittee decided  that — 

"The  flag  should  be  simple,  readily  made, 
and,  above  all,  capable  of  being  made  up  in 
bunting;  it  should  be  different  from  the  flag 
of  any  other  country,  place,  or  people;  It 
should  be  slgnlflcant;  it  should  be  readily  dis- 
tinguishable at  a  distance,  the  colors  should 
be  well  contrasted  and  durable;  and  lastly, 
and  not  least  important,  it  should  be  effective 
and  handsome." 

Many  designs  of  flags  were  submitted  and 
the  most  beautiful  chosen — The  Stars  and 
Bars,  presented  by  Col.  Orren  Randolph 
Smith,  of  North  Carolina.  "The  three  bars 
were  emblems  of  the  Trinity,  the  white  for 
love  and  stainless  character,  while  the  blue 
was  for  the  great  heaven,  spangled  with  stars 
to  watch  over  us,  and  the  red  for  the  vesper 
light  that  should  never  die  out."  The  recom- 
mendation from  the  committee  was  that  "the 
flag  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America 
shall  consist  of  a  red  fleld  with  a  white  space 
extending  horizontally  through  the  center, 
and  equal  in  width  to  one-third  the  width  of 
the  flag;  the  red  space  above  and  below  to  be 
the  same  width  as  the  white.  The  union  of 
blue  extending  down  through  the  white  space 
and  stopping  at  the  lower  red  space;  in  the 
center  of  the  union  a  circle  of  white  stars, 
corresponding  in  number  with  the  States  of 
the  Confederacy."  The  recommendation  was 
adopted,  thus  making  the  birth  of  the  Stars 
and  Bars  the  symbol  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy at  the  £ame  time  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
Inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States 
at  Washington. 

This  flag  with  seven  stars  in  the  union  was 
first  displayed  in  public  on  March  4,  1861,  and 
was  used  until  May  1863;  but  this  flag  did  not 
meet  with  general  approval,  because  of  its  re- 
semblance to  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  which  led 
to  confusion  and  mistakes  on  the  battlefield. 
At  the  Battle  of  Manassas,  July  21,  1861,  the 
opposing  regimental  colors  were  so  alike  that 
each  side  accused  the  other  of  displaying  its 
colors.  For  this  reason,  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johns- 
ton attempted  to  substitute  State  colors  for 
those  of  the  Confederacy,  but  being  unabls 
to  obtain  them,  except  for  the  Virginia  rcgl- 


ments,  designs  for  a  flag  were  called  for  once 
more. 

Most  of  the  new  designs  came  from  Louisi- 
ana and  were  presented  by  General  Beaure- 
gard. The  one  selected  bad  a  red  ground 
with  a  blue  diagonal  cross  emblazoned  with 
white  stars,  one  for  each  State  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  was  oblong  in  shape.  General 
Johnston  changed  the  oblong  flag  to  a  sqtiare 
flag,  the  Infantry  flag  being  4.  the  artillery 
colors  3,  and  the  cavalry  standards  2\iz  f^t. 
This  famous  battle  flag,  or  Southern  Cross, 
is  the  one  best  known  and  beloved  by  all 
southerners. 

"Purl  that  I-jnner:  True  'tis  gory, 
Yet  'tis  wreathed  around  with  glory, 
And  'twill  live  in  song  and  story 
Though  its  folds  are  in  the  dust. 
For  its  fame  on  brightest  pages 
Penned  by  poets  and  by  sages 
Shall  go  sounding  down  tbe  ages — ■ 
Purl  Its  folds  though  now  we  must. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Purl  that  banner,  softly,  slowly; 
Treat  It  gently— It  is  holy." 

No  other  flag  was  used  in  the  fleld  by  the 
Confederates  after  the  battle  flag  was  adopted 
and  furnished  to  the  troops  In  Virginia  in 
October  1861.  in  a  letter  from  General 
Beauregard,  written  from  New  Orleans  Jan- 
uary 24.  1872,  he  said: 

"And  we  finally  adopted,  in  September  1861. 
the  well-known  battle  flag  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  to  which  our  soldiers  became  so  de- 
voted." 

After  describing  the  flag  he  continued: 

"It  had  the  merit  of  being  small  and  Hght^ 
and  of  being  very  distinct  at  great  distances, 
but  It  was  not  accepted  by  the  Confederate 
Government  imtil  it  had  been  consecrated  by 
many  a  hard-fought  battle." 

The  battle  flag,  however,  was  not  adapted 
to  sea  service  as  it  could  not  be  reversed  as 
a  signal  of  distress,  so  the  Stars  and  Bars  con- 
tinued to  be  flown  from  fortresses  and  hoisted 
on  vessels.  Still  another  change  of  flag  con- 
tinued to  be  the  subject  of  attention,  and  in 
May  1863  the  Confederate  Congress,  at  Rich- 
mond, established  by  law  as  a  national  en- 
sign of  the  Confederacy,  a  plain  white  flag 
having  for  its  union  the  southern  cross  or 
battle  flag  of  the  army.    The  law  read: 

"The  flag  of  the  Confederate  States  shall 
be  as  follows :  The  flag  to  be  white,  the  length 
double  the  width  of  the  flag  with  the  imion 
(now  used  as  the  battle  flag)  to  be  a  square 
of  two-thirds  the  width  of  the  flag,  having 
the  ground  red;  therein  a  broad  saltlre  of  blue 
bordered  with  white  and  emblazoned  with 
white  mullets,  or  five-pointed  stars  corre- 
sponding in  ntunber  to  the  Confederate 
States."  This  flag  is  often  called  the  Jackson 
flag.  President  Davis  sent  the  first  one  to  be 
tmfurled  over  the  Capitol  in  Richmond,  but  it 
was  not  destined  for  that  purpose;  the  acci- 
dental and  tragic  death  of  Stonewall  Jackson 
brought  the  flag  and  General  Jackson's  body 
to  Richmond  almost  at  the  same  time  and  it 
was  used  to  enshroud  the  remains  of  the  Con- 
federate hero. 

This  flag  did  not  prove  satisfactory  either, 
for  while  it  was  not  used  in  many  land  flghts. 
It  was  used  at  sea  and  was  so  much  like  the 
English  white  ensign,  also  like  the  flag  of 
truce,  so  a  broad  transverse  stripe  of  red  was 
added  to  the  fly  of  the  flag. 

This  national  ensign  of  the  Confederacy 
was  adopted  by  thts  Scutl  em  senate  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1865,  but  was  never  used  in  the 
army  as  the  adoption  of  the  flag  came  so 
shortly  before  the  surrender  at  Appomattox. 

To  all  southemert ,  the  flags  of  the  Con- 
federacy hold  a  dear  and  sacred  memory,  for 
they  typify  to  each  of  us  the  courage  and 
pathos  of  a  lost  cause,  and  it  Is  Interesting 
to  note  the  influence  of  the  Confederate 
flags,  especially  the  Southern  Cross,  on  some 
of  the  State  flags  In  use  today. 


Benefits  of  the  National  Yontk  Adminis- 
tration Profram 
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or 
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Tuesday,  June  3,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  COUNTY  JUDGE  VIROIL  C. 
KOLB,  OF  JOHNSON  COUNTY.  ARK. 


Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letter,  dated  May 
22, 1941,  addressed  by  County  Judge  Virgil 
C.  Kolb,  of  Johnson  County,  Ark.,  to  Mr. 
William  H.  Moore,  area  director,  N.  Y.  A., 
Russell ville.  Ark.,  on  the^  benefits  of  the 
N.  Y.  A.  auto-mechanic  shop  program  at 
ClarksvlUe.  Ark.: 

Johnson  Cottntt, 
ClarksvUle.  Ark..  May  22.  1941. 
Mr.  WnxiAif  H.  Moou. 

Xreo  Dnector,  National  Youth 

Administration.  RussellviUe.  Ark. 

DBAS  Sn:  On  May  12,  1941.  I  received  at 
tbe  N.  Y.  A.  Auto  Mechanic  Shop,  ClarksvlUe, 
Ark.,  one  rebuilt  CaterpUlar.  No.  60,  road 
machine. 

I  have  been  delayed  in  securing  the  develop- 
ment of  a  picture  which  I  had  taken  on  the 
yards  before  removing  the  machine,  that  I 
wanted  to  send  you. 

There  are  some  facts  concerning  the  work 
and  rebuilding  of  this  machine  that  I  want 
to  relate  to  you.  The  equipment  had  been 
out  of  service  approximately  6  months;  un- 
used, account  of  worn-out  condition  Had  it 
not  been  for  an  institution  like  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  of  which  I  am  very 
proud,  the  county  would  have  received  as 
salvage  price,  high  bid,  9400  for  the  machine. 
A  new  machine  would  have  cost  the  county 
(5.500;  thereby  making  it  possible,  with  the 
credit  allowance  of  $400,  to  replace  the  ma- 
chine with  a  new  one  at  the  cost  of  $5,100. 

With  the  skilled-mechanic  supervision  and 
the  development  of  youth  mechanics  at  the 
N.  Y.  \  Auto  Mechanic  Shop.  ClarksvUIe. 
Ark.,  I  found  that  this  equipment  could  be 
rebuilt,  and  was  assured  that  it  wotild  render 
lots  of  good  service. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  state  that  time 
and  again  I  was  in  the  shop  after  the  machine 
had  been  completely  torn  down  and  was  in 
the  process  of  repairs.  I  took  pleasure  in 
watching  the  progress  the  N.  Y.  A.  youth 
workers  were  making  and  the  manifest  in- 
terest shown  In  their  work  on  this  equip- 
ment. It  is  more  for  the  credit  to  be  given 
these  young  men  who  participated  in  the  re- 
building of  this  machine  that  I  want  to  con- 
vey to  you  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
opportunities  that  have  been  made  possible 
by  the  N.  Y.  A.  for  such  a  group  of  boys  and 
their  adaptabUity  and  progress  as  auto  me- 
chanics. Also  much  credit  should  be  given 
Kenneth  P.  Early  for  his  knowledge  and 
capable  supervision. 

This  machine  is  now  In  use  on  the  county 
road  work  and  has  been  for  a  period  of  10 
da3rE,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you  that 
it  is  doing  perfect  work;  that  the  operator  of 
the  machine  on  the  county  road  work  has 
told  me  on  more  than  one  occasion  it  is  as 
good  as  new.  This  man  is  also  an  experienced 
tractor  and  machine  man,  with  years  of  ex- 
I>erience  and  reliable  as  weU  as  dependable. 


For  your  Information,  also,  the  cost  of  parts 
ptu-chased  for  repairs  was  approximately  $650 
and  the  cheapest  reconditioned  maclilne  I 
could  have  purchased,  less  the  salvage  value 
of  this  old  equipment,  would  have  been  $3,500. 
With  these  figures  before  you.  you  can  see 
now  that  I  have  a  machine  worth  more  than 
$3,500  and  have  spent,  as  above  stated,  ap- 
proximately $650. 

Again.  I  want  to  thank  you  and  your  ot- 
ganization  in  behalf  of  the  citlsens  of  John- 
son County  for  the  cooperation  and  consider- 
ation shown  in  doing  such  a  wonderful  Job 
for  the  benefit  of  Johnson  County. 
Yours  truly. 

Vncn.  C.  Kolb, 

County  Judg*. 


What  the  Aatomobile  Meant  to  America 
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STATEMENT  BY  NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE 
DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  showing  the  part  the 
automobile  industry  plays  in  furnishing 
work  for  our  people,  compiled  by  the  Na- 
tional Automobile  Dealers  Association,  as 
well  as  in  national  defense  and  our  nor- 
mal needs. 

The  statement  follows: 
ONE  otrr  or  seven  wouejebs  strpposrsD  rr  thb 

AtrrOMOTIVI  INDUSTtT 

One  out  of  seven  workers  in  the  United 
States  today  are  employed  In  motor  trans- 
port, according  to  statistics  In  the  fifth  study 
of  a  series  developed  by  the  National  Automo- 
bile Dealers  Association  to  acquaint  the  pub- 
lic with  the  place  of  the  motorcar  in  modern 
transportation  and  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing continued  production  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  United  States  in  Its  defense  program 
and  national  economy. 

In  round  numbers  this  employment  force 
aggregates  6.600.000  people,  spread  throughout 
the  manufacturing  of  motor  vehicles,  parts 
and  tires,  petrolevmi  refining,  sales  and  servie- 
Ing.  Federal  and  Bute  road  departmenU. 
truck  and  bus  drivers,  and  raw-material 
suppliers 

If  they  all  supported  an  average  family  of 
4  persons,  a  total  of  36.000.000  individuals 
would  be  provided  with  a  living  directly  from 
the  motor  industry.  That  gives  some  idea  of 
how  important  the  operation  of  motor  ve- 
hicles is  in  our  economic  system. 

Employed  directly  in  the  manufacture  of 
motor  vehicles,  bodies,  and  parts,  in  1939. 
were  394.000  workers,  whose  pay  rolls 
amounted  to  $639,756,000  Employment  rose 
to  447,000  in  1940,  with  proportionately 
greater  increase  in  pay  rolls  due  to  wage 
advances. 

Employment  In  the  sales  and  service  end 
of  the  business  in  1939  amounted  to 
1.306,752  persons,  according  to  the  latest 
Bureau  of  Census  figures.  Of  this  number, 
440,536  had  Jobs  in  automotive  retail  estab- 
lishments wliere  cars,  trucks,  or  parts  are 
sold.     Service  establishments  accotmted  for 
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another  176.393  Jobs;  filling  stations.  467.000: 
and  other  automotlv*  wholesale  and  retail 
functions.   2^.831   Individuals. 

But  all  th>s  comes  far  froix  telling  the 
whole  story  Many  employees  not  Included 
In  the  6.500.000  total  referred  to  are  de- 
pendent upon  automobiles  and  automobile 
traffic  tor  their  livelihood.  For  example, 
there  are  thousands  of  workers  In  parking 
lots.  In  auto  camps,  resorts,  hotels,  res- 
taurants, refreshment  stands,  and  automo- 
bile clubs.  There  are  advertUing  men.  tax 
collectors.  Insurance  men.  and  others  whose 
Jobs  have  come  into  existence  through  the 
automobile. 

Then  there  la  the  huge  building  industry. 
Kconomists  credit  the  automobile  revolu- 
tion with  creating  the  building  boom  of 
the  twenties.  That  was  when  people  found 
they  could  live  miles  from  their  work  and 
away  from  mass  transportation  lines  by  hav- 
ing automobiles.  Homes  went  up  by  thou- 
sands in  the  suburbs.  Cities  began  stretch- 
ing out.  The  recent  census  shows  that  the 
movement  has  by  no  means  run  its  course. 
Somf  think  it  is  still  in  its  early  stages. 

Thus  the  influence  of  the  automobile  is 
fait  in  almost  every  walk  of  life.  It  ex- 
plains the  widespread  Interest  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Industry  and  the  concern  over 
curtailment.  ThMisands  of  jobs  are  at  stake 
throughout  the  land  Every  State  supplies 
materials  and  every  State  has  its  quota  of 
the  industry's  far-flung  retail  organization. 
National-defense  priorities  may  limit  the 
aupply  of  materials  and  manpower  for  auto- 
mobile production,  but  arbitrary  restriction 
of  output  would  cause  unnecessary  reduc- 
tion in  employment  in  industries  not  vital 
to  defense. 


United  We  Win— Dirided  We  Lose 
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ARTICLE  PROM  THE  BERGEN  EVENING 
RECORD.  HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Ber- 
gen Evening  Record,  Hackensack.  N.  J., 
May  28.  1941: 

I  Prom  the  Bergen  Evening  Record,  Hacken- 
sack, N.  J.,  of  May  28.   1941 1 

UmriD  Ws  Win — Dividzd  Wx  Loss 

President  Roosevelt's  formal  proclamation 
of  an  unlimited  national  emergency  Is  a 
prelude  to  passage  of  our  long-prepared  M- 
day  bill,  which  is  designed  to  regiment  aU  of 
the  Nation's  resources — men.  money,  and 
machines — to  wipe  the  menace  of  foreign 
totalitarianism  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
That  means  war.  whether  declared  or  un- 
declared Henceforth,  therefore,  there  can 
be  no  more  differences  of  opinion  between 
loyal  Americans  over  the  merits  or  the  de- 
merits of  this  country's  foreign  policy.  The 
die  Is  cast— we  have  crossed  a  rosy  Rubicon — 


we  must  now  unite,  flght.  and  die  If  neces- 
sary to  prevent  that  adventure  from  becom- 
ing this  democracy's  funereal  Styx. 

We  cannot  permit  any  divided  national 
sympathies  here  until  the  flght  has  been 
won.  All  Americans,  whether  of  recent  or 
remote  European  origin,  now  have  only  one 
national  duty  to  perform;  and  that  is.  In 
the  language  of  our  Immortal  Declaration 
of  Independence,  to  pledge  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  to  the  com- 
plete success  of  the  cause  to  which  their 
duly  elected  National  Government  has  com- 
mitted them.  The  current  development  was 
anticipated  in  these  columns  by  a  flrst-page 
anticipated  in  these  columns  by  a  flrst-page 
March    17.     They   were   in   full    as   follows: 

"A  VKITED  AMERICA 

"Foreign  news  reports  from  nations  at  war 
are  censored  at  their  source.  Belligerents 
may  suppress  Important  facts;  they  may  dis- 
tort them;  or  they  may  release  whoUy  untrue 
propaganda.  All  foreign  news  should  there- 
fore be  analyzed  critically  by  American  news- 
paper readers,  lest  they  and  their  country 
be  enticed  into  ruinous  foreign  involvements. 

"Since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  18  months  ago, 
this  newspaper  has  j)ublished  daily  in  this 
space  the  above  warning  to  Its  readers.  It 
was  motivated  solely  by  a  desire  to  prevent 
this  Nation  from  becoming  propagandized 
into  another  ruinous  foreign  military  In- 
volvement. It  has  fought  the  good  flght.  and 
It  has  lost.  The  congressional  representa- 
tives of  the  people  have  now  spoken,  and  for 
better  or  for  worse  the  Nation  Is  committed 
to  Its  course.  Now  the  adherence  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  that  course  must  be  unani- 
mous because  this  is  our  country — may  she 
In  her  relations  with  other  nations  always  be 
right;  but,  right  or  wrong,  our  country." 
WE'Ri  IN  rr;  wx  mttst  win  rr 

In  recent  weeks  the  question  has  been  not 
whether  but  when  the  United  States  would 
be  at  war.  This  one  uncertainty  at  least  has 
been  settled.  President  Roosevelt  In  effect 
announced  the  fact  Saturday.  He  was  em- 
powered to  do  so  by  Congress  which  In  the 
so-called  lease-lend  blU  delegated  its  consti- 
tutional powers  by  authorizing  him  to  con- 
duct undeclared  war. 

That  legislation  was  opposed  determinedly 
but  Ineffectually.  It  was  identifled  accu- 
rately and  dispassionately  by  this  newspaper 
and  a  few — pitifully  few — others,  by  many 
sober-minded  Individuals,  and  by  some  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives.  Nevertheless  it 
was  passed.    Sid  be  It. 

We  cannot  yet  know  how  grevlou^our  com- 
mon task  may  be.  The  President  hinted;  we 
remember  and  anticipate.  He  stressed  the 
sacrifices  which  we  all  must  make.  What  will 
they  be?  He  pledged  our  total  effort,  which 
means  anything  and  everything.  Britain, 
Greece,  and  China  are  promised  what  they 
need  of  what  we  have  or  can  produce.  If 
they  cannot  come  and  get  It,  we  must  take 
it  to  them.  Convoys  seem  imminent,  and  an 
expeditionary  force  Is  a  possibility  less  re- 
mote than  may  have  been  Imagined.  But 
first  and  above  all  we  must  produce.  If  we  do 
not  subordinate  ourselves  to  this  effort,  regi- 
mentation of  labor  and  management  alike  is 
Indicated.  We  are  committed  to  fight  for 
four  freedoms:  of  speech  and  expression,  of 
religion  and  worship,  from  want,  and  from 
fear.  We  may  be  compelled  to  suspend  or 
abrogate  all  four  In  the  process,  but  If  it  must 
be  done  it  will  be  done. 

The  prospect  Is  forbidding,  but  we  cannot 
well  retrace  our  steps.  Lightly  and  more 
prophetically  than  we  knew,  we  sang  In  the 
last  war:  "We  don't  know  where  we're  going, 
but  we're  on  oxu'  way."  Well,  here  we  go 
again.     But  in  self-defense  we  must  go  to- 


gether. We  should  do  It  soberly,  candidly. 
with  no  Illusions  or  delusions.  We  must 
overcome  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan  In  this 
war  and  Great  Britain  after  It.  We  may  lose 
the  war.  We  may  win  the  war  but  lose  the 
peace.  Or  we  may  be  able  to  gain  for  our- 
selves, our  posterity,  and  humanity  at  large 
more  than  we  know  we  must  sacrifice.  But 
that  Is  secondary  The  prime  consideration 
is  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  war.  Being  In 
it,  we  had  better  win  it. 

John  Borc.  Publisher. 

Donald  G.  Bohg,  Editor. 
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Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am 
Inserting  a  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
(H.  R.  4931)  to  amend  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  of  1936  30  as  to  increase  the 
amount  of  annual  allotments  from  $40,- 
000,000  to  $100,000,000,  reduce  the  inter- 
est rate  to  that  paid  by  the  Government 
Itself,  and  to  exten  '  the  time  for  amorti- 
zation of  these  loans  to  50  years. 

If  this  measure  is  passed,  it  will  enable 
us  to  electrify  practically  every  farm 
home  in  America  at  rates  the  people  can 
afford  to  pay,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Government  will  be  repaid  every  dollar 
advanced,  with  interest. 

I  need  not  tell  the  House  that  our  rural 
electrification  program  has  been  the 
greatest  blessing  this  Government  has 
ever  provided  for  the  farmers  of  America. 
Under  :he  present  law.  we  are  limited  to 
an  expenditure  of  $40,000,000  a  year.  I 
managed  to  get  around  that  provision 
and  secure  an  extra  $100,000,000  through 
an  amendment  to  the  so-called  relief 
bill  in  1938,  and  we  managed  to  secure 
$60,000,000  additional  last  year  and  $60,- 
000,000  additioral  this  year. 

But  in  order  to  do  a  real  job  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  increase  the  amount,  re- 
duce the  interest,  and  extend  the  time  of 
payment. 

The  Government  will  not  lose  anything, 
for  the  reason  that  all  the  money  ex- 
pended, as  I  said,  will  be  paid  back  with 
interest,  and  these  lines,  and  other  facili- 
ties, will  stand  as  security.  They  will  in- 
crease in  value  as  time  goes  on  and  be- 
come such  a  fixed  part  of  the  community, 
as  well  as  of  the  home  and  the  business 
establishment,  that  by  the  time  they  are 
paid  off  they  will  be  worth  many  times 
the  investments. 

In  the  meantime  they  will  have  added 
untold  billions  to  our  national  wealth, 
contributed  to  the  up-building  of  rural 
life  and  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
the  average  home,  and  to  the  prosperity 


of  rural  business  establishments,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  value  in  relieving  the 
drudgery  which  the  farm  people  of  Amer- 
ica, and  especially  the  farm  women,  have 
been  compelled  to  endure  since  time 
began.  ! 

This  program  is  building  a  new  civili- 
zation for  rural  America — for  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Nation — and  I  know  of  nothing 
that  we  could  do  that  would  contribute 
more  to  that  end  than  the  passage  of  this 
measure  at  this  time. 

It  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  I  call  upon  the  members  of  that 
committee  to  give  it  immediate  consid- 
eration, and  to  report  it  to  the  House  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  also  call  upon  every 
Member  who  represents  any  appreciable 
number  of  farmers  in  this  House  to -get- 
behind  this  measure  and  help  us  to  put 
over  a  program  that  will  enable  us  to 
electrify  every  farm  home  In  America  at 
rates  the  people  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows : 

[77th  Cong,  ist  sess.  H.  R.  4931.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  June  2,  1941.  Mr. 
Rankin  of  Mississippi  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing bill;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  by  provid- 
ing for  loans  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  In  aggregate  amount  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000  in  each  fiscal  year 
commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  1942;  by 
prescribing  the  rate  of  Interest  and  ma- 
turity of  loans  made  under  said  act;  and 
by  authorizing  the  extension  of  the  ma- 
turities of  and  thi^  reduction  of  interest 
rates  on  loans  herejtofore  made] 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.\  That  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  i936,  as .  amended.  Is 
amended  as  follows:   I 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  iof  section  3  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  is  hereby  iauthorlzed  and  directed 
to  make  loans  to  the  Administrator,  upon  his 
request  approved  by  the  President,  not  ex- 
ceeding In  aggregate  :{imount  9100.000,000  for 
each  fiscal  year  conunencing  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1942,  with  Interest  at 
the  same  rate  as  shallj  be  chargeable  on  loans 
to  borrowers  made  In  the  same  year  pursuant 
to  section  4,  upon  the  security  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  borrowers  firom  the  Administrator 
appointed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act  or  from  the  Admjinlstrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  established  by 
Executive  Order  No.  71037:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  maturity  df  such  obligations  in- 
curred pursuant  to  sejctlon  5  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  the  wiring  of  premises  and  the 
acquisition  and  Installation  of  electrical  and 
plumbing  appliances  (^nd  equipment  shall  not 
exceed  two-thirds  of  the  assured  life  thereof. 
The  Administrator  1$  hereby  authorized  to 
make  all  such  endoiWments,  to  execute  all 
such  Instruments,  an^  to  do  all  such  acts  and 
things  as  shall  be  necessary  to  effect  the  valid 
transfer  and  assignment  to  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporajtion  of  all  such  obliga- 
tions or  otherwise  to  secxire  loans  made  to 
the  Administrator  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.'' 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  3  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  loans  shall  be  made  by  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator after  Julne  30,  1937.",  and  by 
changing  the  colon  f({)llowing  the  word  "Ter- 
ritories" to  a  period. 


(3)  Section  4  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  words  "central  station  service"  and  be- 
fore the  colon  preceding  the  first  proviso,  the 
following  words  "and  the  acquisition  and 
operation  of  generating  plants,  electric 
transmission  and  distribution  lines  or  sys- 
tems In  rural  areas"  and  by  striking  out  the 
words  "Provided,  however.  That  all  such 
loans  shaU  be  self -liquidating  within  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  25  years,  and  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  rate  of 
interest  payable  by  the  United  States  of 
America  on  its  obligations,  having  a  maturity 
of  10  or  more  years  after  the  dates  thereof, 
issued  during  the  last  preceding  fiscal  year 
In  which  any  such  obligations  were  Issued." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Pro- 
vided, howevei^  That  all  such  loans  shall  be 
self -liquidating  within  a  period  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 50  years,  and  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  average  rate  of  interest  pay- 
able by  the  United  States  of  America  on  its 
obligations  issued  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year:". 

(4)  Section  5  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Such  loans  shall 
be  for  such  terms,  subject  to  such  conditions 
and  so  secured  as  reasonably  to  assure  repay- 
ment thereof,  and  shall  bear  Interest  at  the 
rate  prescribed  for  loans  under  section  4." 

(5)  Section  12  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  12.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
and  empowered  to  extend  the  time  of  payment 
of  Interest  on  or  principal  of  the  obligations 
of  borrowers  from  the  Administrator,  includ- 
ing obligations  securing  loans  made  to  the 
Administrator  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation:  Provided,  however.  That  with 
respect  to  obligations  evidencing  loans  made 
under  section  4.  the  time  of  payment  of  prin- 
cipal shall  not  be  extended  more  than  5  years 
beyond  the  maximum  period  provided  in  sec- 
tion 4  for  the  self -liquidation  of  loans,  and 
the  time  of  payment  of  Interest  shall  not  be 
extended  more  than  6  years  after  such  pay- 
ment shall  have  become  due:  And  provided 
further.  That  with  respect  to  obligations  evi- 
dencing loans  made  under  section  5.  the 
time  of  payment  of  principal  or  Interest  shall 
not  be  extended  more  than  5  years  after  such 
payment  shaU  have  become  due." 

Sec.-  2.  Commencing  with  the  effective  date 
of  this  act,  loans  made  prior  thereto  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  the 
Administrator  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  average  rate  of  Inta-est  payable 
by  the  United  States  of  America  on  Its  obli- 
gations Issued  during  the  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  effective  date  of  this  act,  and 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Administrator,  to  extend  the 
time  of  payment  of  each  such  loan  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  50  years  from  the  respec- 
tive dates  upon  which  such  loans  were  made. 

Sec.  3.  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
and  empowered  to  reduce  the  rate  of  Interest 
on  the  obligations  of  borrowers  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator which  are  outstanding  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  act,  including  obliga- 
tions securing  loans  made  to  the  Admin- 
istrator by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration :  Provided,  however.  That  the  rate  as 
reduced  shall  not  be  less  than  the  average 
rate  of  Interest  payable  by  the  United  States 
of  America  on  its  obligations  issued  during 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  effective  date 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  The  amount  of  notes,  bonds,  de- 
bentures, and  other  such  obligations  which 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  la 
authorized  and  empowered  to  Issue  and  to 
have  outstanding  at  any  one  time  under 
existing  law  is  hereby  Increased  by  an 
amount  stifflclent  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
hereof. 
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Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  eve- 
ning, over  the  red  network  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  my  colleague.  Mr. 
Philip  A.  Bennett,  the  Member  from  the 
Sixth  District  of  Missouri,  made  a  stir- 
ring and  logical  appeal  for  the  people's 
support  to  keep  tlois  Nation  out  of  war: 

Fellow  Americans,  we  are  living  in  a  tragic 
period.  The  lurid  clouds  of  war  and  the 
smoke  of  battle  hover  over  a  great  part  of 
the  civilized  world.  Airplanes,  winging  their 
way  through  the  blue,  drop  death  upon  help- 
less men.  women,  and  children,  while  sub- 
marines, stealing  their  way  through  the  dark 
depths  of  ocean,  loose  deadly  torpedoes  to 
send  other  humans  mangled  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  Wanton  destruction,  horrible  be- 
yond human  comprehension,  razes  city  after 
city,  village  after  village  in  Europe  and  the 
Orient  while  the  finest  works  that  have  come 
from  the  hands  of  man  over  the  centuries  are 
destroyed.  In  view  of  these  awful  conditions, 
we  find  ourselves  divided  over  the  question 
whether  we  should  disregard  the  advice  at 
the  Father  of  our  Country,  and  of  the  great 
men  who  have  followed  him  in  the  Presi- 
dential office,  to  avoid  foreign  entanglements, 
or  yield  to  our  natural  sympathy  for  the 
oppressed  and  enter  the  war.  Before  we  take 
such  an  Important  step  let  vis  balance  the 
risks. 

Two  major  groups  are  battling  for  the 
leadership  of  American  foreign  policy — ^the 
"interventionists"  and  the  "nonlnterventlon- 
Ists."  Already  these  labels  have  become  fight- 
ing words  with  a  whole  string  of  epithet* 
attached  to  them.  Interventionists  are  the 
warmongers  and  British  agents.  Noninter- 
ventlonlsts  are  appeasers.  Isolationists,  and 
defeatists.  In  the  middle  of  this  verbal  free- 
for-all  are  a  few  interventionists  so  un- 
American  and  un-Christian  as  to  label  those 
who  honestly  disagree  with  them  as  pro- 
German  or  Nazi  fellow  travelers.  Recently 
we  have  witnessed  an  intense  barrage  of 
propaganda  laid  down  by  the  accredited  and 
responsible  spokesman  of  the  administration 
calling  for  convoys,  for  patrols  for  any  and 
all  measures  necessary  to  aid  Britain.  The 
proponents  of  war  have  flnaUy  come  out  Into 
the  open  and  have  said  bluntly  that  we  must 
be  prepared  to  risk  participation  in  a  shoot- 
ing war  if  necessary  to  save  England.  Cash 
and  carry  has  now  been  changed  to  "give  and 
deliver." 

We  are  now  talking  about  freedom  of  the 
seas.  What  does  freedom  of  the  seas  mean? 
It  means  that  we  insist,  as  a  nation,  on  send- 
ing our  merchant  ships,  or  our  Navy,  or  both, 
anywhere  In  the  waters  of  the  seven  seas  we 
choose,  regardless  of  what  conditions  of  war- 
fare may  exist  in  any  region  of  the  world. 

Now  let  UB  look  at  that  for  a  minute. 
The  city  streets  are  free  public  highways. 
Every  citizen  has  the  right  to  walk  down  a 
city  street  if  he  chooses  to  do  so.  That  la 
freedom  of  the  streets  and  highways.    But 
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HbMt  la  to  be  said  of  the  citizen's  Intelli- 
gence If  two  groups,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
street,  ate  shooting  at  each  other,  or  drop- 
ping bombs  on  each  other,  or  undermining 
and  blowing  up  each  other,  and  that  citizen 
still  Insists  upon  his  right  to  walk  down  the 
^^  street  between  the  two  battling  groups  with- 
out as  much  as  a  pea  shooter  In  his  pocket, 
without  any  method  of  enforcing  his  rights 
to  the  freedom  of  the  streets? 

Now  there  Isn't  any  use  to  try  to  gloes 
over,  or  to  Ignore,  or  to  explain  away  our 
condition  today.  We  have  been  told  by 
everybody  from  the  President  down  through 
every  responsible  military  and  naval  officer, 
that  we  are  not  yet  equipped  to  defend 
ourselves  So  then,  when  we  begin  to  Insist 
upon  freedom  of  the  seas,  we  are  assuming 
the  peel  t  ion  of  a  citizen  who  insists  upon 
exercising  his  right  of  freedom  of  streets  re- 
gardless of  bow  many  bullets  are  flying  acioss 
them.  To  do  that  at  this  time.  In  the  condi- 
tion we  are  in.  from  a  military  and  naval 
standpoint.  Is  to  prepare  to  sacrifice  millions 
of  American  boys  who  would  not  have  a 
^-"^ance.  It  Is  a  fact  well  known  here  In 
Waablagton  that  we  have  not  enough  mili- 
tary equipment  on  hand  today  to  equip 
properly  an  army  of  500,000  men.  much  less 
4,000,000  The  proponents  of  war  Insist  on 
talking  about  equipment  on  hand  and  on 
order.  Before  we  think  about  on-order 
equipment  being  of  any  practical  value  in  this 
situation,  we  have  first  to  think  of  a  lot  of 
strikes  which  have  been  permitted  to  go  on 
week  after  week  and  recur  in  every  section  of 
the  country.  We  have  got  to  think  of  a  lot  of 
bottlenecks,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
lack  of  skilled  workmen  to  build  this  de- 
fense we  have  on  order. 

The  best  estimate  Congress  can  get  from 
mllitery  authorities  is  that  we  do  not  yet 
have  adequate  defensive,  let  alone  adequate 
offensive,  war  weapons.     Let  me  warn  you 
.now.  my  fellow  citizens,  that  wishful  think- 
ing,   and    oversangulne   estimates,    and    air- 
planes  and   tanks   and   guns   and   uniforms 
"on  order"  do  not  win  wars.     Those  things 
win  wars  only  when  they  are  on  the  field 
In    action,    not    on    blueprints.    What    are 
the  blunt,  naked,  ugly  facts  about  this  sit- 
XMtlon.   as   we   are   being   urged   Into   war? 
We  haven't  a  trained  army  of  men  to  begin 
with.    It   will   take   considerable   time   ade- 
quately    to    train    our    army    of    draftees. 
Toung  men  do  not  leave  counting  bouses. 
or  college  or  high  school  or  farms  or  ribbon 
counters,  and   the  next  day  go  up  in  alr- 
planea.  and  step  out  Into  space  with  a  para- 
chute  and   a   tommy  gim.    It   takes  train- 
ing— long  training — to  do  that  sort  of  thing. 
We  haven't  an  army  of  trained  men  fit  to 
send  into  a  shooting  war.    We  have  not  the 
equipment — battle      equipment — not      even 
training  equipment,  for  an  adequate  army. 
We    haven't    the    ships    to    carry    an    army 
across  the  seas  with  its  Impedimentla.     Re- 
member   the    military    authorities    say    that 
we  would  have  to  land  an  army  of  4.000.000 
men   in   Europe   to   have   an    expeditionary 
force  of  any  value.    It  takes,  according  to 
military   authority.  7  tons  of  military   im- 
pedimentla   per    man.    Four    million    men 
would     require — think     of     this — 28.000,000 
tons    of    ammunition    and    supplies.      That 
would  be  on  the  first  trip.    We  would  then 
have  to  keep  a  line  of  supplies  and  com- 
munications   open    across    3.000    miles    of 
stormy  sea  to  supply  that  army  of  4.000.000 
men.    Now.  will  some  of  these  people  who 
•re  eager  to  get  into  war  tell  me  where  in 
the  world  we  would  find  enough  ships  to 
send  28.000.000  tons  of  war  material  across 
the  sea?    If  we  can't  get  supplies  to  Britain 
now   in   sufficient   quantities,   will   some   of 
these  people  who  are  beating  the  war  drums 
please  tell  us  how  we  could  get  sufficient 
additional    supplies    over    to    take    care   of 
4.000.000  of  our  own  boys? 


Now,  let's  sum  up  a  bit: 

If  we  had  an  army  of  trained  men,  which 
we  haven't;  and  if  we  had  the  equipment  for 
an  army  of  trained  men,  which  we  haven't; 
and  if  we  had  a  fleet  of  ships  to  transport 
those  trained  men  whom  we  haven't  with 
their  equipment,  which  we  haven't;  and  if  we 
had  a  place  to  land  them  in  Europe,  which  we 
haven't;  and  if  we  had  the  ships,  plus  a  two- 
ocean  Navy,  plus  the  airplanes  to  guard  those 
ships  and  to  keep  open  lines  of  communi- 
cation across  3.000  miles  of  sea.  which  we 
haven't;  then,  and  only  then,  would  we  be 
even  Justified  In  talking  about  going  into  a 
shooting  war  with  anybody  in  Europe.  If  we 
attack  the  dictators,  we  must  defeat  them  on 
foreign  fields. 

Now,  my  fellow  citizens,  you  fathers  and 
mothers  whose  sons  are  going  to  be  sent 
across  the  ocean  to  spill  their  blood,  give  up 
their  lives,  or  come  back  to  you  broken  In 
mind  and  mangled  in  body,  for  a  perfectly 
futile  mission,  these  are  the  bare  facts, 
stripped  of  all  the  dishonest  pretense  and  all 
of  the  wishful  thinking  and  all  of  the  gloss 
and  varnish  of  propaganda  that  has  been 
poured  over  these  ugly  but  realistic  facts. 

This  question  of  going  into  a  shooting  war 
is  not  a  problem  of  what  we  might  like  to  do, 
it  Is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  like  or  dis- 
like the  methods  of  the  dictators.  It  is  a 
question  of  using  enough  common  sense  to 
be  ready  to  do  some  fighting  before  we  get 
into  a  war  with  anybody.  Nobody  is  shooting 
at  us.  Our  greatest  dangers  are  not  from 
without  but  from  within. 

We  have  a  lot  of  unsolved  domestic  prob- 
lems that  we  must  think  of  while  we  are  being 
literally  deafened  by  the  din  of  those  who  are 
beating  the  war  drums.  In  advance,  not  aft- 
erward, but  in  advance,  we  must  count  the 
costs  of  war;  we  must  look  forward  and  see 
what  will  be  our  own  economic  condition  at 
the  end  of  such  a  war.  We  must  figure  cut 
how  In  the  depression  that  will  follow  this 
orgy  of  destruction  and  hate  we  are  going  to 
manage  to  keep  the  flame  burning  In  the 
torch  of  liberty  here  in  America.  We  won't 
do  It  by  going  to  war  before  we  are  prepared 
for  war.  and  being  defeated.  We  won't  keep 
the  torch  of  liberty  burning  in  America  by 
decimating  on  the  battlefields  the  youth  of 
this  land  because  we  go  Into  war  before  we 
are  fully  prepared  even  to  defend  ourselves 
against  an  enemy,  let  alone  assail  an  enemy 
across  3,000  miles  of  ocean.  Again  the  bal- 
ance of  risk  favors  peace. 

Fascism  was  not  born  with  Hitler  and  will 
not  die  with  Hitler.  Fascism  Is  something 
which  springs  from  a  certain  t3rpe  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  soil.  Nowhere  does  there 
exist  such  fine  soil  for  fascism  as  a  land 
economically  exhausted  and  unbalanced  by 
a  costly  war — and  disillusioned  by  the  In- 
evitable tragic  post-war  awakening.  That  Is 
the  soil  In  which  fascism  flourishes.  That  Is 
the  soli  which  produced  Soviet  Russia.  Fas- 
cist Italy,  and  Nazi  Germany.  That  is  the 
soil  which  will  produce  a  Hltlerlzed  Amer- 
ica—even though  Hitler  be  dead  and  buried. 

In  an  effort  to  frighten  the  people,  the 
proponents  of  war  claim  that  If  England 
goes  down,  we  will  be  Invaded.  Every  handi- 
cap that  would  be  ours  In  an  effort  to  Invade 
Germany  would  likewise  be  a  handicap  to 
the  dictator  In  an  attack  upon  the  United 
States.  Today  he  has  air  bases  near  Eng- 
land. In  Norway.  Belgium,  and  France. 
Where  would  bis  air  bases  be  while  trying  to 
Invade  America?  In  South  America?  South 
America  is  farther  from  the  United  StPtes 
than  Germany.  Here  again  the  risk  is  bal- 
anced in  our  favor. 

Even  If  we  were  well  prepared  with  arms 
and  trained  men;  even  If  we  had  no  na- 
tional debt;  even  If  we  ran  no  risk  of  losing 
liberty  at  home,  I  plead  with  you  to  stop 
and  think  of  the  horrors  of  war;  of  human 
arms  and  legs  stacked  like  cordwood  outside 
field  hospitals;  of  eyes  that  cannot  see;  of 


reason  forever  gone;  of  flesh  and  lungs 
burned  by  gas;  of  sorrowing  mothers,  wives, 
sweethearts,  and  for  what?  To  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  some  to  live  In  history  and  to 
preserve  the  financial  Investments  of  others. 
It  requires  neither  moral  nor  physical  courage 
to  plan   wars  for  others  to  fight. 

"What  shall  It  profit  a  man  If  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?"  I 
trust  that  I  may  not  be  thought  Irreverent 
when  I  ask  you  what  shall  it  profit  America 
if  by  trying  to  establish  the  four  freedoms 
for  others,  we  lose  them  at  home? 

The  most  dangerous  threat  to  our  Re- 
public Is  not  Hitler.  It  Is  the  kind  of  bit- 
ter Intolerance  that  Is  being  shown  to  those 
of  us  who  do  not  want  to  go  to  war  at  this 
time.  I  dare  say  that  90  percent  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  were  elected  upon  a 
promise  to  keep  America  out  of  foreign 
wars.  But,  we  are  told,  "You  should  sup- 
port the  President."  Well,  the  President, 
too,  was  elected  upon  a  promise  to  keep  \is 
out  of  war.  He  has  not  yet  broken  that 
promise.  I  know  that  terrific  pressure  is 
being  put  upon  him,  but  my  prayer  is  that 
he  may  stand  firm,  and  he  will  keep  his 
promise  if  enough  of  you  write  or  wire  him 
to  do  so.  Anjrway,  It  Is  not  his  to  declare 
war.  That  power  under  the  Constitution  is 
vested  in  the  people  through  their  duly 
elected  Representatives  In  Congress.  If  I 
believed  that  England  was  fighting  our 
fight,  I  would  Introduce  a  resolution  In 
Congress  declaring  war.  I  deny  she  Is  fight- 
ing our  fight.  I  deeply  sympathize  with  the 
unfortunate  people  of  England,  but  my  first 
obligation  Is  to  my  native  land — the  good 
old  U.  S.  A.  We  should  not  be  hypocritical 
In  these  dark  days.  Let  us  face  the  facts. 
Let  lis  be  realistic.  We  cannot  by  force 
change  the  character  and  habits  of  peoples; 
we  cannot  establish  peace  where  teachings 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  have  failed  after 
2,000  years. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  critical  hour.  Mothers 
of  America,  where  are  you?  They  are  your 
boys  who  would  be  sent  to  die  on  foreign 
shores.  Speak  while  you  may.  You  have 
the  same  right  to  be  heard  as  the  President. 
Make  your  chorus  for  peace  so  loud  he  can- 
not help  but  hear.  Like  the  besiegers  of 
Jericho  of  old.  you  can.  If  you  will,  shout 
down  the  walls  behind  which  the  war- 
mongers hide. 


In  Reply  to  the  President's  Fireside  Chat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF  NrW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVE3 


Tuesday,  June  3.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  VITO  MARCAN- 
TONIO, OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude herein  a  radio  address  delivered  by 
me  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
hook-up  on  Memorial  Day: 

My  fellow  Americans,  as  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives.  I 
have  fought  th»  administration's  Imperialist 
program  of  armaments,  conscription,  war, 
and  dictatorship  from  the  very  beginning. 
At  times  I  have  had  to  vote  alone.    I  have 
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not  opposed  it  partially.  I  have  opposed  It 
In  its  entirety,  liherefore,  I  now  make 
answer  to  the  President's  fireside  speech  of 
last  Tuesday  night,  which  proclaimed  the 
shooting  and  bloodsheddlng  and  dictatorship 
phases  of  the  Wall  Street-Downing  Street 
Axis  scheme  for  war;.  Empire,  and  dictator- 
ship. 

Despite  the  frantic  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  press,  radio,  false  leaders  of  labor,  and 
those  who  occupy  the  seats  of  the  mighty  to 
scare  you,  the  Amerlpan  people.  Into  a  state 
of  war  hysteria,  overj  90  percent  are  opposed 
to  involvement  In  tljls  war.  You  have  been 
saying,  and  are  sayibg  "No"  to  convoys,  to 
an  expeditionary  fotce,  and  to  everything 
that  makes  for  war.  It  Is  precisely  due  to 
your  overwhelming  opposition  to  war  that 
the  President  sought  by  means  of  a  fireside- 
speech  proclamation  to  take  the  Issue  of  war 
and  peace  away  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  away  from  you,  the 
American  people,  thtreby  making  It  appear 
that  war  was  Inevitable  and  that  the  Issue 
was  closed.  This  waj  is  by  no  means  inevi- 
table and  the  Issue  s  by  no  means  closed. 
You,  the  American  people,  can  get  our  Na- 
tion out  of  war  and  teep  it  out  of  war. 

The  President  in  his  speech  repeated  that 
the  only  thing  to  fea-  was  fear.  Yet  despite 
this  assertion,  he  used  fear,  fear  of  an  attack 
by  Hitler  as  a  Justlflciitlon  for  the  usurpation 
of  the  right  to  deter  nine  when,  where,  and 
at  whom  the  shooting  wao  to  begin,  for  a 
redefinition  of  defense  so  as  to  have  It  ac- 
tually mean  aggression,  to  In  effect  destroy 
the  Neutrality  Act,  and  thereby  create  a  sit- 
uation in  which  a  'var  incident  would  be 
unavoidable;  for  an  attempt  to  set  up  a 
dictatorship  over  the  very  life  of  every  Amer- 
ican. He  used  fear,  fear  of  an  attack  by 
Hitler  for  this  four- way  panzer  attack  on 
the  peace  and  liberties  of  the  people,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  knew  of  the 
existence  of  the  untnlmous  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  filed  on 
May  16,  1940,  made  al  ter  years  of  study,  that 
this  country  and  this  hemisphere  cannot  be 
successfully  Invaded  liy  any  nation  or  combi- 
nation of  nations.  ^ 

When  to  shoot,  whom  to  shoot,  and  where 
to  shoot  Is  a  power  vested  only  in  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people  assembled 
In  Congress,  whose  sworn  duty  .is  to  do  the 
will  of  the  people.  The  assumption  of  this 
power  by  the  President  is  not  only  unconsti- 
tutional but  It  constitutes  a  dictatorship  sec- 
ond to  no  other  existing  dictatorship,  includ- 
ing even  that  of  Adolf  Hitler.  The  President 
was  never  given  this  jower  either  by  the  fore- 
fathers of  this  count:  7  or  by  the  mandate  of 
the  American  peopl;  In  the  last  election. 
There  Is  no  difference  between  a  Nazi  system 
by  which  one  man  oiders  his  people  to  shoot 
or  be  shot  at  in  Poland  or  in  Holland  and  a 
system  as  set  up  by  the  President  In  his 
speech  whereby  one  nan  can  order  his  people 
to  shoot  or  be  shot  at  In  Dakar  tomorrow  and 
In  Singapore  the  day  after  tomorrow,  or 
somewhere  in  Soutli  America,  Europe,  or 
on  the  high  seas. 

Neither  the  demagogic  use  of  the  word 
"democracy,"  of  the  phrase  "freedom  of  the 
seas."  of  the  four  freedoms,  nor  of  the  fear 
cf  Invasion  by  Hltl;r  will  cause  you,  the 
American  people,  to  accept  this  new  order. 

The  President,  in  t  is  speech,  also  redefined 
defense.  Defense  ndw  means,  according  to 
the  President,  fighting  on  the  high  seas  In 
order  to  carry  out  aid  to  Britain,  or  fighting 
a  thousand  miles  aw£  y  from  Boston.  Mass.,  at 
Dakar,  or  anywhere  else  that  he  may  choose. 
This  definition  of  delense  Is  a  distortion  and 
you  must  repudiate  it.  Imperialist  aggres- 
sion at  Dakar,  or  In  Europe,  or  In  South 
America  is  not  defense  of  our  shores,  or  of 
our  way  of  life.  It  is  in  pursuance  of  a 
course  of  empire,  of  the  Wall  Street-Downing 
Street  axis. 
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The  entire  war  program  has  been  marked 
by  fraud  and  deception.  Under  the  guise 
of  defense,  America  was  plunged  into  a  pro- 
gram of  armaments,  destructive  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  welfare  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion. On  May  16,  1940,  the  President  asked 
Congress  for  these  armaments,  and  said  we 
needed  them  for  defense  against  Invasion. 
Yet.  after  the  elections.  In  another  fireside 
speech,  the  President  revealed  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  armaments,  as  an  arsenal  for 
one  belligerent  as  against  another  belliger- 
ent. Conscription  was  sold  to  the  American 
people  as  a  1-year  peacetime  training  for  the 
youth  of  our  country.  Now,  conscription  Is 
revealed  in  Its  true  light  as  training  for  a 
war  of  aggression,  and  the  assurances  of  the 
duration  of  1  year  have  been  cast  Into  a  pale 
of  doubt  and  confusion. 

You,  the  American  people,  were  even 
tricked  into  a  phoney  Presidential  election, 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  vote  up  or 
down  the  President's  war  program,  by  WaU 
Street  Imposing  on  the  party  of  the  opposi- 
tion a  candidate  who  Joined  his  opponent  In 
selling  the  American  p>eople  this  virar,  con- 
cealed in  the  wrappings  of  such  peace  and 
defense  slogans  as  "Aid  short  of  war"  and 
repetition  of  pledges  of  again  and  again  and 
again  promising  that  your  boys  would  never 
be  sent  to  any  foreign  war.  Aid  short  of 
war  has  now  been  completely  forgotten  by 
both  the  President  and  his  opponent.  Even 
the  lend-lease  bill  was  given  to  the  American 
people  In  the  name  of  defense  and  as  a  peace 
measure.  Now  we  are  told  that  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  we  must 
do  what  we  were  promised  would  never  be 
done — to  shoot  when,  where,  and  at  whom 
the  President  may  decide. 

They  have  sought  to  ease  you,  the  American 
people,  into  this  undeclared  war  by  fraud  and 
deception  against  your  will,  and  now  by  re- 
definition of  defense  and  by  usurpation  of 
power  they  seek  to  shed  the  blood  of  your 
sons  on  land  and  sea  without  your  consent. 

The  President,  in  his  speech,  demanded 
unity  and  backed  his  demand  with  the  pro- 
claiming of  an  unlimited  national  emergency. 
You  are  told  that  the  debate  must  be  closed 
and  everybody  must  unite  and  acquiesce  to 
the  program  of  war  and  dictatorship.  And 
all  for  what?  For  democracy,  we  are  told. 
The  very  fact  that  you.  the  people,  are  being 
sneaked  Into  this  war,  the  very  fact  that  the 
President  has  arrogated  vmto  himself  uncon- 
stitutional power,  the  very  fact  that  fraud 
and  deception  have  been  used  throughout 
this  whole  scheme  and  conspiracy,  the  very 
fact  that  all  this  is  being  done  without  your 
consent,  and  that  you  are  being  deprived  of 
your  right  to  decide,  demonstrates  conclu- 
sively that  this  is  not  a  war  for  democracy. 

China  was  mentioned  In  his  speech,  for  the 
President  could  not  very  well  talk  of  democ- 
racy or  of  the  four  freedoms  or  of  the  mini- 
mum wages  and  maximum  hours  of  the  people 
of  India,  Africa,  Egirpt,  nor  of  the  wage  slaves 
of  British-owned  West  Indies,  nor  of  the  ex- 
ploited masses  of  British-owned  China  in 
Hong  Kong  and  Singapore.  No;  It  would  not 
have  been  in  keeping  with  these  four  free- 
doms nor  consistent  with  his  condemnation 
of  the  Nazi  slave  labor  as  a  menace  to  our 
trade,  if  he  had  talked  about  the  portions  of 
rice  that  are  being  doled  out  to  the  millions 
and  millions  of  Britain's  exploited  toilers  all 
over  the  world  as  wages  for  their  labor.  The 
President  also  failed  to  tell  you  that  the  very 
gasoline  that  Japan  uses  for  the  destruction 
of  lives  in  China  Is  furnished  in  great  quan- 
tities by  the  same  ladles  and  gentlemen  who 
are  advocating  that  your  sons  kill  and  be 
killed  in  a  war  for  their  ve8t-p>ocket  democ- 
racy. Yes,  my  fellow  Americans,  the  Presi- 
dent failed  to  teU  you  that  while  we  are  fuel- 
ing Japan  with  oil,  we  have  been  fooling 
China  with  words.  Nor  were  we  told  that  Ir«- 


land  Is  being  starved  In  order  to  force  a  sur- 
render cf  her  sovereignty  and  her  neutrality. 

And  as  for  South  America,  the  people  of 
South  America  know  that  explolUtion  Is  ex- 
ploitation and  that  Imperialism  Is  Imperial- 
ism, be  it  by  Berlin,  London,  or  Wall  Street. 
They  know  particularly  when  the  President 
assumed  the  right  to  speak  and  to  set  forth 
and  dictate  the  foreign  policy  for  these  South 
American  neighbors  that  it  was  an  extension 
of  dictatorship  over  them.  Further,  they  will 
never  forget  our  t3rranny  over  Puerto  Rico. 

No.  this  is  not  a  war  for  democracy.  It  la 
a  war  for  conquest.  It  is  a  war  to  determine 
whether  the  Wall  Street -Downing  Street  axis 
or  the  Rome-Berlin-Tokyo  Axis  shall  exploit 
humanity.  Examine  the  record  of  the 
people  who  are  asking  your  sons  to  die  for 
this  so-called  democracy  of  theirs.  The  same 
gang  that  caused  the  defeat  of  the  Republic 
of  Spain  with  the  assent  of  the  administra- 
tion, that  put  over  the  Hoare-Laval  deal  on 
the  p>eople  of  Africa  without  protest  from 
our  administration,  that  made  Munich  pos- 
sible with"  the  consent  of  our  administration, 
is  the  ally  of  those  who  beat  the  tom-tcm  war 
drums,  and  whom  the  President  himself 
characterized  as  economic  royalists  and  as 
enemies  of  democracy  in  1936.  They  ask 
that  you  sacrifice  for  their  kind  of  democracy, 
for  a  democracy  which  means  war.  empire. 
52.000.000  empty  stomachs,  a  higher  and 
higher  cost  of  living,  decreased  W.  P.  A.. 
more  taxes  for  you.  and  more  profits  for 
them,  a  destroyed  Bill  of  Rights,  persecuted 
foreign-born  and  political  minorities,  the  p>oU 
tax,  lynchings,  discrimination  un  Jobs  because 
of  race,  color,  or  creed,  a  shackled  labor,  and 
a^  Impoverished  farmer.  This  is  the  democ- 
racy for  which  the  President  arrcgated  unto 
himself  the  right  to  determine  when,  where, 
and  at  whom  to  shoot.  This  is  the  democracy 
for  which  defense  has  been  translated  into 
aggression.  This  is  the  democracy  for  which 
a  false  natlontJ  unity  is  dictated  to  you. 

It  is  precisely  because  you  recognize  that 
this  war  is  a  war  between  two  sets  of  the 
enemies  of  the  American  p)eople,  that  It  Is 
a  war  of  Hit!erlsm  versus  Hltlerlsm  which 
will  only  mean  the  triumph  of  a  Hltlerlsm 
of  either  brand.  It  Is  precisely  because  you 
know  that  It  makes  no  difference  to  the 
enslaved  people  throughout  the  world 
whether  the  whip  Is  in  the  hands  of  Adoif 
Hitler  or  whether  the  whip  which  lashes  them 
Into  slavery  Is  held  in  the  hands  of  the 
masters  of  the  Wall  Street -Downing  Street 
axis,  that  you  reject  this  false  national 
unity  and  refuse  to  surrender  your  peace  and 
your  liberties.  Hltlerlsm  can  and  must  be 
defeated.  However,  Hltlerlsm  cannot  be  de- 
feated by  plunging  into  this  Imperialist  war 
to  insure  the  victory  of  the  Wall  Street- 
Downing  Street  brand  of  Hltlerlsm.  The 
only  weapon  against  Hltlerlsm  Is  real  de- 
mocracy with  no  Ifs  and  buts  in  our  Bill 
of  Rights,  with  no  exception  to  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Declaration  of  Indep>endence 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  with  the 
guaranty  of  the  rights  of  labor,  of  free  xmions. 
abolition  of  the  poll  tax  and  all  kinds 
of  discrimination,  a  decent  living  for  the 
American  farmer,  and  Jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed. Before  such  a  democracy,  collabo- 
rating  with  all  of  the  democracy  and  i>eace- 
lovlng  people  of  the  world,  both  brands  of 
Hltlerlsm  inexorably  will  collapse.  There- 
fore, write  to  the  President,  yotir  Congress- 
men  and  Senators,  and  Insist  that  they  take 
this  Nation  out  of  war  and  keep  us  out  of 
war,  because  you  want  no  part  of  It. 

In  this  hour,  the  most  crucial  hour  of  our 
history,  I  appeal  to  my  foUow  countrymen. 
American  men  and  American  women  of  aU 
races,  of  all  color  and  of  all  creeds,  to  defeat 
this  war  and  dictatorship  conspiracy.  The 
conspirators  are  powerful  and  occupy  the 
seats  of  the  mighty,  but  they  are  few.  You, 
the  people,  are  millions.    This  is  our  ooua^. 
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Our  lives  tre  our  own.  Our  liberties  are  Ood- 
glven.  I  appeal  to  you  to  \inlte,  stand  up  ai 
free  men  and  free  women,  as  brave  men  and 
brave  women,  and  let  the  world  know  that  you 
refuse  to  be  ruahed  further  Into  this  war.  that 
you  refuse  to  be  sneaked  into  this  war.  that 
ycu  refuse  to  be  duped  by  fraud  and  deception 
Into  this  war,  that  you  refiise  to  accept  edicts 
or  proclamations  for  war  and  for  dictatorship 
In  a  tree  United  States.  Americana,  save  your 
peace,  save  your  sons,  save  your  liberties — 
unite  and  hght. 


lorialixiBf  the  President  and  Confrest 
T«  Eaact  a  Federal  RetveneBt  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  YOORHIS 

OF  CALXFOaNU 

n?  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  3.  1941 


BBSOLUnON   BY  CALIFORKIA   STATS 
ASSEMBLY 


Mr.  VOORfflS  Of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  include  therein,  and  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
people  generally,  the  following  resolution 
passed  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act,  in  order 
tf)  make  possible  the  pajrment  of  a  Fed- 
eral Retirement  Pension  to  senior  citi- 
zens, as  a  matter  of  right.  I  consider  this 
resolution  of  great  importance  and  know 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  will  agree 
.  with  me.  The  resolution  was  introduced 
in  the  California  Assembly  by  Assembly- 
men Dills  and  King: 

House  Resolution   170 

Wbereas  under  the  present  Federal  Social 
Security  Act  no  provision  is  made  tar  retire- 
ment income  for  those  who  already  have 
reached  retirement  age.  or  for  those  who  later 
will  attain  th..:  age,  who  have  as  farmers  or 
business  or  professional  men  or  women  or  In 
other  capacities  created  Jobs  for  themselves 
and  others,  nor  for  those  who  have  been  era- 
ployed  on  farms  or  In  homes,  chtirches,  pub- 
lic oiBcea,  or  other  employment  excluded  from 
title  2  of  the  Federal  Social  Sacurlty  Act, 
except  by  submitting  to  poverty  registration 
of  themsBlves  and  all  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies, while  retirement  income  and  widows' 
pensions  are  made  available  to  all  employed 
In  business  and  Industrial  establishments 
without  question  s  to  their  economic  status, 
thereby  discouraging  individual  initiative  and 
private  enterprise;    Now,  therefore,  be   It 

Jleaolv^d  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
CmUfomia,  That  tbe  President  and  the  Con- 
gnm  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  respect- 
fully memorialised  to  enact  legislation  so  to 
amend  title  1  of  the  Socla:  Security  Act  as 
to  make  a  minimum  of  930  per  month  avail- 
able, as  a  matur  of  right,  to  every  retired 
citizen  60  years  of  age  or  older,  who  Is  not 
drawing  annuities  in  that  amount  tmder  any 
other  Federal  retirement  system;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men from  California  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Sutes  and  that  they  be  and  they  are 


hereby  requested  to  support  legislation  which 
will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  resolution; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Governor  and  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  senate  and  tbe  assembly»ln  each  of  the 
States  now  having  a  legislative  session  and 
to  the  Governors  of  all  the  other  States  and 
that  the  said  officers  be  and  they  are  hereby 
respectfully  requested  to  present  the  same  to 
their  respective  legislative  bodies  with  a  re- 
quest that  each  of  them  promptly  take  sim- 
ilar action  to  tbe  end  that  there  shall  be  a 
known  definite  public  demand  upon  our 
Federal  Government  from  these  States  for 
prompt  elimination.  In  the  manner  herein 
indicated,  of  the  Injustice  herein  complained 
of;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  tbe  as- 
sembly of  this  State  be  and  he  Is  hereby  In- 
structed to  forward  a  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  tbe  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  to  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  and  to  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
to  all  other  persons  to  whom  this  resolution 
Is  specifically  directed. 


The  National  Youth  Administration,  Its 
Operation  in  IMichij^an  Under  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Orin  W.  Kaye,  State 
Administrator,  and  John  L.  Wa^er, 
Wayne  G»unty  Area  Director 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUDOLPH  G.  TENEROWICZ 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  3, 1941 


Mr.  TENEROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  1,  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion win  have  rounded  out  a  5-year 
span.  It  is  an  anniversary  to  which,  in 
my  opinion,  considerable  social  signifi- 
cance should  attach.  It  is  my  wish, 
therefore,  to  append  at  this  time  a  brief 
appraisal  of  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion to  the  all-too-thin  transcript  pre- 
viously recorded  by  persons  who  believe 
in  its  enormous  potentialities  and  who 
favor  its  continued  expansion. 

When  I  assert  that  this  transcript  has 
been  too  thin,  no  inference  is  intended 
that  National  Youth  Administration  has 
failed  to  win  its  share  of  recognition  and 
approval  in  Congress.  It  has,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  won  a  reassuring  measure  of 
backing.  What  I  do  mean  is,  that  of 
articulate  praise  it  has  won  far  less  than 
Its  richly  deserved  share,  and  for  two 
fairly  obvious  reasons.  First,  is  that  the 
national  emergency  has  pretty  well  mo- 
nopolized the  public  records.  Second, 
National  Youth  Administration's  capable 
administrators  have  lacked  both  the 
time  and  the  facilities  to  effectively 
drsunatize  for  public  consumption  a  rec- 
ord of  progress  that  has  been  truly 
remarkable. 

I  believe  that  actions  speak  louder 
than  words,  but  in  a  sense  this  reticence 
regarding  the  growing  importance  of  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  is  to  be 


deeply  regretted.    I,  for  one,  feel  that 
too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  praise. 

For  here  is  an  agency  as  nearly  self- 
sustaining  as  any  to  stem  from  the  Roose- 
velt domestic  program,  and  one  which  has 
outsped  all  others  in  gearing  itself  to  the 
urgent  demands  of  national  defense. 
Here,  in  action,  is  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem that  seemed  unanswerable  a  few 
years  back — the  problem  of  what  to  do 
about  our  youth  in  their  relation  to  tech- 
nological unemployment. 

To  paint  an  adequate  picture  of 
N.  Y.  A.'s  growth,  to  outline  its  scope  in 
even  a  general  way.  would  call  for  a  can- 
vass bigger  than  is  at  my  disposal.  And 
the  mere  listing  of  the  dozens  of  mechan- 
ical pursuits  in  which  young  Americans 
are  now  being  trained  or  the  listing  of.  the 
essential  items  they  are  fabricating  under 
supervision  of  their  Government,  would 
necessarily  fail  to  do  N.  Y.  A.  its  full 
justice. 

Any  such  cataloging  of  mere  fact  and 
figure  might  let  those  important  and  an- 
alysis-defying intangibles  escape.  I  have 
reference  to  the  character-molding  as- 
pects of  the  training,  the  development  of 
self-confidence,  and  ambition,  and  self- 
respect  now  being  engendered  in  N.  Y.  A. 
youth  by  the  age-old  but  too  long  for- 
gotten prescription  of  hard  work  and 
plenty  of  it. 

It  is  intended,  therefore,  in  this  r6sum6 
to  touch  briefly  on  N.  Y.  A.'s  achieve- 
ments in  my  own  section,  that  is,  Detroit 
and  Wayne  County,  and  also  to  cite  some 
Instances  of  progress  it  has  accomplished 
in  the  State  of  Michigan.  Such  restricted 
treatment  is,  after  all,  natural  inasmuch 
as  this  is  the  section  about  which  I  am 
most  competent  to  pass  judgment.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  a  pleasure  I  could  not  very 
well  forego  ii^view  of  some  interesting 
material  just  sent  alc|ag  to  me  from  the 
efficient  offices  of  Orin  W.  Kaye,  State 
Administrator,  and  John  L.  Wagner, 
Wayne  County  area  director. 

But  before  getting  around  to  this,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  no  purely 
provincial  viewpoint,  no  merely  local  ap- 
praisal, can  portray  the  truly  vast  notion 
of  N.  Y.  A.  If  we  wish  a  rounded-out 
picture  of  the  task  it  is  engaged  upon,  we 
must  bear  In  mind  that  there  are  in  the 
United  States  some  20,000,000  young 
people  between  16  and  25  years  of  age. 
A  iJercentage  of  these  are  in  school  or  in 
the  Army  or  Navy.  But  a  great  propor- 
tion are  out  looking  for  jobs,  which  sev- 
eral million  are  destined  not  to  find  in 
either  a  peacetime  or  a  wartime  econ- 
omy unless  they  are  trained  for  the  par- 
ticular job  they  would  like  to  get. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  a  half  million 
of  these  hopelcs:  and  confused  young- 
sters— boys  and  girls  alike — were  roam- 
ing the  highways  and  the  railways  of  the 
country,  a  lost  generation  headed  for 
nowhere.  Children  from  poverty-strick- 
en homes,  the  very  force  that  made  most 
of  them  "road  kids."  was  a  fierce  Ameri- 
can pride  that  could  not  abide  their  shar- 
ing the  few  crusts  needed  by  less  able 
members  of  their  brood.  A  lot  of  that 
pride,  a  lot  of  that  courageous  spirit  of 
adventure  could  have  been  harnessed  had 
we  known  the  N.  Y.  A.  formula  back  in 
those  days.  Young  and  able  hands 
could  have  been  trained  in  useful  pur- 
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craftsmanship  could 


have  been  awakened,  and  self-respect  re- 
tained in  thousands  of  these  young  wan- 
derers. 

In  a  sense  the  load  kids  of  the  deep 
depression  years  did  not  live  in  vain,  for 
it  was  the  phenomjjnon  of  this  lost  gen- 
eration as  much  ias  any  other  single 
factor  that  expeditjed  the  establishment 
of  N.  Y.  A.  back  in  1935.  Today  the 
safeguarding  of  the  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  of  these  road  kids  is  the 
solemn  and  sacred  function  of  N.  Y.  A. 
And  I  doubt  if  eyer  our  Government 
made  an  investmertt  from  which  it  will 
eventually  reap  a  greater  profit. 

During  the  fiscal  year  now  coming  to 
a  close  N.  Y.  A.  has  been  training  600,- 

000  young  men  anl  women  for  defense 
industries  through  work  experience  in 
some  5,000  worksiops  scattered  from 
coast  to  coast.  It  tias  been  helping  an- 
other 500,000  to  j[et  an  education  by 
providing  part-timt  work  through  which 
to  pay  their  way. 

One  of  the  most  easily  understood  in- 
dexes proclaiming  the  success  of  N.  Y.  A. 
Is  the  amazingly  high  number  of  youth 
it  is  graduating  into  private  employ- 
ment.   And  it  is  around  this  point  that 

1  wish  to  bring  fonyard  a  few  facts  rela- 
tive to  the  growing  stature  of  N.  Y.  A. 
in  my  own  comnqunity  and  my  own 
State. 

Figures  from  N.  Y.  A.'s  Wayne  County 
office  reveal  that  39  percent  of  the  10,918 
youth  carried  on  tne  rolls  for  the  first 
10  months  of  this! fiscal  year  have  se- 
cured regular  jobs,  largely  in  the  indus- 
trial plants  of  the  Detroit  area. 

These  Wayne  County  figures  include 
both  in-school  and  out-of-school  pro- 
grams. They  include  those  who  have 
b-^en  gaining  their  experience  in  the 
regular  work  centers,  operated  and 
maintained  exclusively  under  N.  Y.  A. 
auspices,  as  well  as  those  employed  on 
cosponsored  projects,  such  as  city  and 
county  offices,  hospitals,  and  so  forth. 
Wayne  County  has  more  than  300  of 
these  cosponsored  projects  where  young 
people  are  working  side  by  side  with 
veterans  in  several  specialized  fields. 

Today,  Wayne  County  has  5  work 
centers  includmg  an  outstanding  opera- 
tion, known  as  Southfleld  project,  which 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
complete  N  Y.  A.  machine  shops  in  the 
country.  Opened  last  August,  the  sight- 
seer who  might  invade  Southfleld  today, 
without  foreknowledge,  would  have  no 
way  of  detecting  that  he  had  not  stepped 
inside  the  nerve  center  of  one  of  De- 
troit's great  industrial  plants,  so  com- 
petently and  busily  engaged  are  all  Its 
1,000  young  employees. 

Another  liighly  regarded  Detroit  proj- 
ect, located  on  premises  owned  by  the 
Michigan  State  Fair,  is  now  preparing  to 
move  its  outstanding  wood  shop,  drafting 
department,  and  sign-painting  depart- 
ment into  more  ample  quarters  on  De- 
troit's east  side.  Growth  and  progress 
are  constantly  making  such  changes  nec- 
essary inside  the  N.  Y.  A.  structure. 

As  elsewhere  throughout  the  country, 
the  work  systems  and  environment  ob- 
taining in  private  employment  are  simu- 
lated as  closely  as  possible  in  Wajme 
County  work  centers.    Thus,  the  young 


workers  are  required  to  punch  their  time 
"in"  and  "out"  on  standard  factory  time 
clocks,  and  are  "docked"  if  tardy,  unless 
an  extremely  valid  excuse  is  forthcoming. 
The  pay  scale  in  the  work  centers  ranges 
from  $18  to  $20  a  month,  the  latter  rate 
in  effect  in  Wayne  County  only  at  South- 
fleld. 

Because  they  penalize  the  young  em- 
ployee for  coming  late,  one  is  not  to  con- 
clude that  a  too  drastic  system  of  disci- 
pline is  in  effect.  Quite  the  contrary,  all 
the  centers  are  staffed  with  counselors 
whose  duty  it  Is  to  adjust  the  youth  to 
their  jobs  and  assist,  as  well.  In  the  solu- 
tion of  personal  problems  if  such  assist- 
ance is  invited. 

Wayne  County's  "in  school"  program, 
that  is,  its  provision  of  part-time  jobs  for 
students  in  secondary  schools  and  col- 
leges, is  currently  assisting  at  a  scale  that 
fluctuates  between  $3  and  $20  a  month, 
students  in  all  of  the  county's  high 
schools  as  well  as  those  pursuing  college 
courses  at  the  University  of  Detroit, 
Wayne  University,  and  the  Detroit  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  The  pay  is  certainly 
meager  enough,  but  it  is  reported  that  in 
hundreds  of  instances  these  few  dollars 
represent  the  difference  between  remain- 
ing in  school  or  dropping  out  into  an  al- 
ready glutted  labor  market. 

Since  the  defense  program  was 
launched  last  year,  increasing  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  projects  which  afford 
work  experience  and  basic  training  in 
mechanical  pursuits.  Thus,  at  Southfleld 
which,  incidentally,  employs  boys  only, 
work  on  production  of  socially  useful 
goods  shows  that  a  high  volume  of  items 
is  manufactured  directly  for  defense 
needs. 

Working  in  close  conjunction  with 
Army  and  Navy  stations  in  Michigan- 
Fort  Custer,  Fort  Wayne.  Selfridge  Field, 
and  Detroit's  Coast  Guard  Station  and 
naval  armory— Southfleld 's  boys  have 
been  producing  a  wide  range  of  articles 
which  include  equipment  for  the  military 
police  and  also  such  needed  items  as 
wheelbarrows,  kitchen  tables,  street  signs, 
and  rear  steps  for  trucks. 

Besides  the  service  branches,  a  num- 
ber of  public  agencies  in  Detroit  and 
Michigan  are  profltably  availing  them- 
selves of  the  manufactured  Items  and 
services  rendered  by  the  Southfleld  proj- 
ect, as  well  as  by  all  the  other  work  cen- 
ters in  the  county  and  State.  While  I 
r-.ay  appear  to  be  stressing  work  at 
Southfleld,  I  do  so  only  to  indicate  spe- 
ciflcally  the  scope  and  utility  of  these 
work  centers  as  they  are  functioning  In 
much  the  same  fashion  in  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

National  Youth  Administration  youth 
are  not  engaged  at  make-believe,  aca- 
demic taskSj  undertaken  for  mere  prac- 
tice. They  are  practical  producers  of 
usable  and  needed  products.  For  every 
item  on  their  production  schedules  there 
is  a  deflnite  waiting  market.  The  fact 
that  this  market  always  constitutes 
some  public  agency  or  Institution.  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  municipal,  with  no  cost 
involvement  whatsoever  to  the  benefl- 
ciary,  is  as  tangible  evidence  as  any  of 
the  economy  represented  in  this  great 
program. 


The  defense  program  has  also  ex- 
panded the  opportunities  for  young 
women  in  N.  Y.  A.  As  a  result,  machine 
shops  exclusively  for  women  are  now  be- 
ginning to  dot  the  country.  Such  a  onel 
known  as  the  Lafayette  project,  is  today 
in  operation  about  a  mile  from  Detroit's 
city  haU. 

Since  it  was  transformed  this  spring 
into  a  girls'  work  center,  Lafayette  proj- 
ect has  proved  a  happy  hunting  ground 
for  the  photographers  from  Detroit's 
three  newspapers.  Here,  to  the  gentle- 
men of  the  press  is  news  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  unique,  appealing,  and 
significant.  But  it  may  be  that  the  news- 
papermen. In  discovering  a  group  of  pho- 
togenic young  women  who  are  not 
afraid  to  get  their  pretty  noses  greasy 
or  their  manicures  spoiled,  are  missing 
the  real  point  of  the  story.  To  the  young 
girl  mechanics,  their  training  is  a  deadly 
serious  business  designed  to  launch  them 
in  a  very  sliort  time  into  good-paying 
jobs  in  private  industry. 

Already  the  girls  at  the  Lalayette 
project  have  demonstrated  a  surprising 
aptitude  as  operators  of  lathes,  milling 
machines,  shaj)ers,  drill  presses,  welding 
machines,  and  so  forth.  They  are  force- 
fully showing  the  important  role  woman 
is  able  to  play  in  any  possible  program 
of  "total  defense." 

So  readily  and  naturally  are  these 
young  women  taking  to  their  machine 
tasks,  the  Wayne  County  area  office  In- 
forms me,  that  plans  are  now  seriously 
being  considered  to  put  them  to  work 
in  the  near  future  at  the  highly  com- 
plicated and  precision  task  of  manufac- 
turing micrometers.  At  this  time,  I  am 
told,  it  requires  a  year  to  get  delivery  on 
these  essential  gages  and  their  scarcity 
in  both  the  Army  and  Navy  already  is 
said  to  be  noticeable. 

Out  in  Detroit  there  are  many  people 
who  appreciate  a  good  thing  when  they 
see  it  and  as  proof  of  the  favor  N.  Y.  A. 
is  earning  out  there,  it  gives  me  pleas- 
ure to  read  into  the  record  the  following 
editorial,  published  in  the  May  12,  1941, 
issue  of  Automotive  Daily  News,  Gen- 
erally recognized  as  one  of  the  industry's 
most  authoritative  publications: 

SOS  FOR  N.  T.  A. 

In  thff  Congressional  hopper  in  Washing- 
ton there  Is  a  bill  In  which  automobile 
dealers,  as  well  as  the  Industry  as  a  whole, 
shovild  be  particularly  Interested  because  It 
has  a  particular  bearing  on  one  of  their 
main  problems.  It  ask^  for  a  financial  sup- 
port for  the  National  Youth  Administration, 
a  governmental  organization  which  trains 
youth  in  piechanlcal  ana  production  work. 
Translateo  Into  automobile  lingo,  N.  T.  A.  Is 
the  training  school  whose  graduates  become 
our  shop  mechanics,  replacements  for  those 
boys  In  the  back  room  who  are  ta.*cen  over 
for  defense  work.  At  the  same  time  they 
are  getting  a  rudimentary  training  which 
will  fit  them  also  for  defense  work. 

Now  here  is  striking  proof  from  an  in- 
dustry governed  by  as  hard-boiled  and 
at  the  same  time  as  competent  a  group 
as  are  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Ameri- 
can business.  And  it  is,  furthermore,  a 
tribute  which  has  been  won  the  hard 
way  without  beneflt  of  tom-tom-l)eating 
ballyhoo  because,  knowing  Messrs.  Kaye 
and  Wagner  personally.  I  am  aware  that 
they  are  not  the  point-with-pride  type 
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of  executive.  And  I  suspect  this  is  pretty 
much  true  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  executive  per- 
sonnel throughout  the  country.  At  least, 
to  my  knowledge,  they  seem  to  have  gone 
about  their  work  quietly.  Certainly,  they 
have  been  notably  distinguished  by  their 
apparent  disregard  of  the  usual  pressure 
techniques,  the  not  unfamiliar  displays 
of  bluster  and  the  usual  overdrawn 
claims  characterizing  some  of  the  breth- 
ren we  know  up  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Personally,  while  I  admire  this  atti- 
tude very  much,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  N.  Y.  A.  should  take  its  light 
out  from  behind  the  bushel,  and  on  the 
basis  of  its  remarkable  5-year  growth, 
should  do  a  little  shouting  for  the  public 
ear. 

I  believe  the  whole  set-up  should  be 
accurately  evsduated.  the  splendid  results 
computed,  and  the  public  be  made  more 
fully  conversant  with  the  facts  regarding 
a  public  agency  about  whose  permanency 
I  tiave  not  the  slightest  doubt.  Of  all 
the  heritages  bequeathed  the  American 
people  by  Use  New  Deal.  I  can  think  of 
none  more  able  to  build  and  develop 
where  the  need  for  constructive  effort  is 
greatest. 

Because  my  time  is  limited.  I  will  not 
be  able  to  mention  the  project  at  Cas- 
sidy  Lake.  Mich.,  where  the  construc- 
tion of  gliders  has  been  in  progress  for 
several  months  under  some  of  the  ablest 
tutelage  in  the  Middle  West.  But  I 
think  this  phase  of  N.  Y.  A.'s  imagina- 
tive program  should  speak  for  itself  in 
this  very  week  when  the  British  Army 
has  tragically  been  forced  to  evacuate 
the  strategic  island  of  Crete,  due  to  the 
use  by  the  Nazi  army  of  this  very  type 
of  aerial  navigation  for  the  first  time  in 
military  history. 


QriBan  ConserratioB  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MALCOLM  C.  TARVER 

or  oEowaA 
TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tneaday.  June  3. 1941 


LmXR  PROM  J.  J.  licENTKE.  DIRECTOR 
OP  THE  CIVILZAN  CONSERVATION 
CORPS 


Mr.  TARVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
oao,  I  include  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived by  me  from  the  Director  of  the 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps: 

CiVILXAX  CONSSBTATIOIf  COBPa, 

Omcs  or  thk  Dixxctok, 
Wathtnffton,  D.  C,  May  29,  194i. 
Bon.  llatronf  C.  Ticvn, 

CKairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Lmbor-FedenU  Security 

Appropriations  Committee, 

House  0/  Representative*, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Obai  llK.  Taito:  Daring  the  hearings  re- 

etntly  held  by  your  tabcommittee   on   the 

GL^LiS,  MCtlon  at  the  Labor-Federal  Security 


Administration  appropriation  estimates,  sev- 
eral questions  were  asked  regarding  the  gen- 
eral character  and  value  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  members  of  the  C.  C.  C.  This 
office  was  asked  to  furnish  an  estimate  of 
(1)  what  the  work  performed  by  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
would  have  cost  had  it  been  performed  by 
ordinary  labor,  and  (2)  what,  in  our  opinion, 
the  dollar  and  cents  return  has  been,  and 
will  be,  as  a  result  of  the  work  performed  by 
the  corps  in  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  value  of  work  per- 
formed by  the  C.  C-  C.  d\iring  the  fiscal  year 
1940  amounted  to  •220,000,000.  While  no 
exact  figure  can  be  given  in  connection  with 
question  (2),  the  best  estimate  avaUable  at 
this  time  is  that  the  future  value  of  work 
accomplished  by  the  corps  over  the  last  8 
years  wiU  greatly  exceed  •1.500,000.000.  This 
figure  has  been  reached  by  estimating  the 
futiure  value  of  the  more  than  2.500.000,000 
trees  planted;  the  118.500  miles  of  truck 
trails  and  minor  roads  constructed  through 
forests:  the  85,000  miles  of  telephone  lines 
laid;  the  more  than  4.000  fire  towers  con- 
structed: the  close  to  100.000  bridges  and 
buildings  built:  the  forest  areas  developed 
Into  forest  and  park  recreational  areas;  the 
8JB00.000  acres  of  forests  Improved  to  effect 
faster  and  sounder  growth;  the  range  lands 
revegetated;  the  reclamation  and  wlldUfe 
work  done;  the  drainage  ditches  rehabili- 
tated; and  the  many  other  kinds  of  work 
completed.  ~  No  attempt  lias  been  made  to 
place  an  exact  estimate  on  the  future  savings 
effected  through  trees  saved  by  enroUee  fire 
fighters  who  have  expended  more  than 
6,000.000.000  man-days  fighting  forest  fires. 

As  one  example,  it  is  estimated  by  compe- 
tent lumber  authorities  that  the  more  than 
two  and  a  half  billion  trees  planted  by  en- 
roUees  since  the  spring  of  1933  will  have  a 
future  value  of  •240,000,000 

Before  answering  questions  (1)  and  (2)  In 
more  detail,  let  me  state  that  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  in  carrying  out  Its  dual 
functions  of  advancing  conservation  pro- 
grams of  Nation-wide  proportions  and  train- 
ing young  men  for  future  employment  and 
future  participation  in  American  democracy, 
has  devoted  Its  full  work  energies  to  the 
prosecution  of  natural  resources  work  projects 
of  definite  physical  value  to  the  Nation  The 
work  done  by  the  Corps  has  had  for  its  pur- 
pose the  protection,  the  development,  and  the 
expansion  of  our  great  physical  resources  of 
forests,  topsoli,  and  water.  None  of  the  work 
ludertaken  could  be  described  in  any  sense 
as  made  work  or  work  performed  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  young  men  employed. 

With  reference  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
work  performed.  I  want  to  state  that  it  is  of 
the  same  general  character  and  type  as  the 
work  which  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  State 
conservation  organizations  have  carried  on 
for  years  on  a  limited  scale  In  their  efforts 
to  preserve  and  develop  our  great  physical 
resotu-ces  of  timber  and  topsoil  All  work 
has  been  carried  forward  In  accordance  with 
long-range  conservation  programs  planned 
out  well  in  advance  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
ctilture. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  C.  C.  C.  all 
work  projects,  excepting  those  done  on  mili- 
tary reeervations  and  the  WinooelLi  River 
flood-control  project  In  Vermont  where  the 
War  Department  supervised  the  work,  have 
been  recommended  to  this  office  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Servloe,  the  B\rreau  of  Reclama- 
tion, the  Grazing  Service,  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  the  General  Land  Office,  and  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Forest  Service,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  other  services  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  No  project 
ha*  been  approved  until  this  office  had  been 


assured  that  the  work  to  be  performed  was 
of  definite  constructive  and  permanent  value 
which  would  benefit  not  only  the  present 
generation  but  future  generations  to  come. 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  regulations  pro- 
vide also  that  all  work  performed  must  be 
done  in  conformance  with  the  highest  work 
standards  of  the  two  departments  mentioned 
above.  This  has  been  assured  by  having  all 
work  supervised  and  Inspected  by  technical 
experts  selected  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

A  specific  example  of  the  worth-while  char- 
acter of  C.  C.  C.  work  projects  may  be  found 
in  Lake  States  forests  where  hundreds  of 
millions  of  conmierclally  useful  type  seed- 
lings have  been  planted  on  cut-over  and 
burned-over  areas.  These  plantings,  while 
growing  into  commercially  valuable  lumber, 
are  gradually  Increasing  in  value  as  agents 
for  halting  erosion,  for  conserving  water,  and 
for  bettering  conditions  for  wildlife.  For 
other  examples,  let  me  call  attention  to  the 
Winooski  River  project  in  Vermont,  the  Lake 
of  the  Pines  Dam  in  South  Dakota,  and  the 
Skogie  Lagoons  flood  control  and  recreational 
project  in  Illinois.  Eiuollees  build  roads, 
fire  towers,  extend  lines  of  telephone  com- 
munication in  forests  to  provide  better  pro- 
tection and  administration  of  these  areas. 
They  carry  on  erosion-control  projects  on 
farms  Of  thU  type  of  work.  Dr.  Hugh  H. 
Bennett,  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice said,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Corps'  eighth 
birthday  on  April  5,  1941,  "It  would  be  im- 
possible to  overestimate  the  contribution  of 
the  C.  C.  C.  to  the  progress  of  soil  conserva- 
tion in  the  United  States." 

In  1933,  when  Congress  approved  the  first 
C.  C.  C.  legislation.  Federal  and  State  con- 
servation authorities  were  engaged  in  a  losing 
battle  against  the  devastating  forces  of  fire, 
tree-attacking  insects  and  diseases,  neglect 
and  wasteful  practices  in  their  campaign  to 
conserve  and  develop  the  Nation's  once  enor- 
mous physical  resources.  These  depart- 
ments had  long-range  conservation  pro- 
grams but  national  interest  in  conservation 
was  lacking.  Manpower  needed  to  carry  out 
these  planned  projects  was  unavailable. 

It  was  not  until  the  coming  of  the  C.  C.  C. 
that  funds  and  manpower  were  available  In 
sufficient  quantities  to  break  the  log  Jam 
that  for  years  had,  in  effect,  made  our  na- 
tional conservation  policy  one  of  allowing 
oiur  natural  resources  to  decline  in  value 
yearly  due  to  failure  to  prosecute  a  Nation- 
wide conservation  program.  The  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  under  the  competent 
direction  of  trained  technicians,  revolution- 
ized this  conservation  policy.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  men  were  set  to  work 
protecting,  conserving,  and  developing  our 
natural  resources.  Over  the  last  8  years, 
these  youths  have  made  a  direct  phsrslcal 
contribution  to  every  State  and  virtually 
every  county  Ih  the  country.  A  real  start 
has  been  made  to  save  American  resources 
for  present  and  future  generations.  Our  na- 
tional natural  resources  assets  have  been 
greatly  enhanced.  If  this  work  Is  continued 
on  a  broad  scale,  the  day  will  come  when 
the  natural-resources  budget  can  be  balanced. 

Let  me  now  take  up  the  committee's  ques- 
tions in  more  detail.  In  replying  to  the  first 
question,  if  we  infer  that  your  committee  has 
In  mind  the  uae  of  ordinary  labor  under  the 
supervision  of  the  various  technical  agencies, 
then  the  total  cost  of  the  work  performed  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1940,  including  labor,  su- 
pervision. constnKtion  supplies,  materials, 
and  equipment  would  have  been  approxi- 
mately •172,000,000.  Of  this  amount, 
•132,000,000  represents  conunon  labor, 
•13.000.000  for  field  supervision  and  adminis- 
trative costs,  and  •28.000.000  for  construction 
supplies,  materials,  and  equipment. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  we  shotild  assume 
that  what  is  wanted  is  the  cost  of  such  work 
if  performed  by  private  industry  on  oontractk 
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then  the  cost  would  greatly  exceed  the  above 
estimate.  The  type  of  work  performed  by  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  is  so  varied  that 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  a  comparison 
of  costs  between  C.  C.  C.  enrollee  labor  and 
private  labor.  Much  of  tl^s  work  is  of  a  tech- 
nical nature  and  requires  more  or  less  skilled 
labor.  The  average  enrollee  must  be  trained 
for  the  work,  whether  it  is  on  soil-eroded 
areas,  grazing  lands,  reclamation  projects, 
forest  preservation,  or  on  recreational  areas. 

Based  on  47,000,000  man-days  spent  during 
the  fiscal  year  1940  on  work  projects,  a  con- 
servative estimate  would  be  at  least 
•220,000,000,  which  would  include  all  costs. 
Using  as  a  base  the  average  wage  for  common 
labor  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) ,  the  cost  of 
such  work,  if  performed  by  private  industry, 
would  amount  to  over  •173,000,000  for  labor 
costs  alone.  Add  to  this  the  cost  of  field  su- 
pervision, which,  in  private  Industry  per- 
forming work  of  a  similar  nature,  varies  from 
6  to  15  percent.  Allowing  an  average  cost  of 
8  percent  for  field  supervision,  the  total  cost 
to  this  point  amounts  to  •203.000.000.  repre- 
senting the  total  for  all  labor,  common  and 
supervisory. 

To  the  above  total  must  be  added  the  cost 
of  structures,  parts,  and  equipment.  Duilng 
the  fiscal  year  1940  approximately  •20.COO.000 
was  spent  on  construction,  supplies,  and  ma- 
terials, and  •8.000,000  for  construction  equip- 
ment, bringing  the  total  to  over  •220.000.000. 

The  total  expenditures  by  the  C.  C.  C.  for 
the  fiscal  year  1940  were  •278,000,003  De- 
ducting the  cost  computed  for  private  Indus- 
try leaves  a  balance  of  ^58,000,000  which  can 
be  charged  to  the  training,  physical  condi- 
tioning, medical  and  welfare  programs  of  the 
C.  C.  C,  or  an  average  cost  of  •ISa  per  enrollee. 

Even  though  the  cost  of  training  as  com- 
puted above  is  very  small,  consideration  must 
be  given  to  other  Important  benefits  which 
the  C.  C.  C.  offers  to  the  enrollee  and  his 
family.  During  the  fiscal  year  1940  over 
1,500,000  persons  benefited  from  the  monthly 
allotments  enrollees  made  to  their  families — 
persons  who  were  in  need  of  relief. 

Referring  again  to  question  two  regarding 
the  future  return  to  be  expected  on  the 
C.  C.  C.  investment  In  conservation  work, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  furnish  an  exact 
and  complete  figure  on  the  future  values  of 
the  big  total  of  corps  accomplisl  ments.  No 
one  can  estimate  accurately  how  many  hun- 
di-eds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  timberlands 
have  been  saved  by  the  corps'  protective  ac- 
tivities in  connection  with  forest  fires  and 
the  attacks  of  the  gypsy  moth,  the  bark 
beetle,  or  the  white  pine  blister  rust  which 
has  endangered  the  Nation's  entire  white 
pine  timber  Industry.  Neither  can  one  com- 
pute in  dollars  the  future  value  to  the  Na- 
tion of  the  work  the  corps  has  done  in  water- 
shed protection  or  in  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  State  park  system  or  to  im- 
prove oiu*  national  parks  and  monuments. 
In  order  to  furnish  an  estimate,  a  study 
has  been  made  of  a  number  of  the  major 
items  of  work  completed,  ^or  instance,  com- 
petent authorities  in  the  Ixmiber  and  manu- 
facturing industries  were  asked  to  compute 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  the  future  value 
on  maturity  of  the  more  than  2.000,000  acres 
of  forest  lands  planted  to  commercial-type 
trees.  This  office  was  advised  that,  assuming 
an  average  mortality  rate  for  the  trees  and 
assuming  that  the  C.  C.  C.  timber  stands 
reached  maturity  and  that  lumber  values  had 
not  deteriorated,  the  C.  C.  C.  trees  should 
have  a  value  In  some  40  years  of  •240,000,000. 
Let  me  again  repeat  that  it  is  my  estimate 
that  the  total  future  value  of  C.  C.  C.  work 
completed  will  greatly  exceed  •1.500.000,000. 

If  more  detailed  Information  is  required  I 
can  furnish  you  with  a  complete  list  of  all 
projects  completed  by  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  since  1933. 
'Sincerely  yours. 

J.  J.  McEntes,  Director. 
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Mr.  VAN  2:aNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  many  Memorial  Day  observances 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  an- 
nual program  at  Antietam  National  Cem- 
etery, Sharpsburg.  Md.,  has  long  proved 
a  mecca  for  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens who  visit  this  historic  shrine— the 
scene  of  the  bloodiest  battle  of  the  Civil 
War. 

According  to  records  cwnpiled  by  the 
National  Park  Service  and  released  by 
Mr.  Ralston  B.  Lattimore,  associate  his- 
torical technician,  26,000  soldiers  were 
killed  in  24  hours  on  the  Antietam  Bat- 
tlefield. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  accept  an  invi- 
tation to  participate  in  the  Memorial 
Day  program  at  Antietam  National  Cem- 
etery, and  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  therein  my  address  on 
that  occasion  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  comrades,  ladles,  and  gen- 
tlemen, it  is  with  bated  breath  and  whisper- 
ing humbleness  that  I  accept  the  kind  in- 
vitation to  come  here  today  and  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  annual  program  for  the 
observance  of  Memorial  Day  inaugurated  by 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

For  many  years  the  Antietam  Memorial 
Association  sponsored  a  program  that  was  a 
mecca  for  thousands  of  American  citizens 
who  made  their  annual  pilgrimage  to  this 
historic  shrine.  When  our  comrades  of  the 
CivU  War  reached  the  twilight  of  life,  the 
torch  was  handed  to  us  veterans  of  the  World 
War  to  carry  on  in  honor  and  respect  the 
tribute  of  love  and  devotion  to  those  defend- 
ers of  our  great  Republic  who  now  enjoy 
the  sleep  of  the  Just. 

Antietam  National  Cemetery  is  a  living 
symbol  of  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  that  was 
necessary  to  guarantee  the  existence  of  the 
ideals  on  which  our  Nation  was  founded.  On 
this  historic  site  Americans  imbued  with  a 
love  of  country  met  In  deadly  combat  and 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  order  that  one^ 
Nation  Indivisible  with  Justice  and  liberty 
for  all  might  prevail. 

As  we  Join  in  spirit  the  similar  observances 
in  many  other  commtmlties  where  love  and 
reverence  is  being  paid  to  the  dead  of  all 
wars,  we  are  conscious  of  our  great  blessing 
that  America  Is  at  peace  with  all  nations — 
yet  today  is  a  sad  day;  sad  because  many  of 
us  have  felt  the  loss  of  dear  ones  who  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  for  our  beloved  land; 
sad  because  of  the  possibility  that  we  may 
again  be  plunged  into  a  futUe  Old  World 
conflict. 

On  the  other  hand,  Memorial  Day  Is  also  a 
day  of  inspiration,  of  exaltation,  and  of  hope: 
for  as  Abraham  Lincoln  said  in  those  im- 
mortal words  at  nearby  Gettysburg.  "It  Is 
rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  before  us — that  from  these  honored  dead 
wa  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 


which  they  gave  their  last  full  measure  of 

devotion." 

When  Lincoln  spoke,  that  cause  was  to  save 
our  Nation  from  disunity;  to  preserve  the 
Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people,  from  being  torn  apart  and  by 
being  torn  apart  from  final  death  as  a  nation. 
It  was  a  heroic  struggle  to  hold  together  thla 
great  Republic  which  our  founding  fathers  at 
Valley  Forge,  Lexington,  and  Concord  had 
fought  so  gallantly  to  create. 

When  the  Civil  War  ended  and  the  victory 
of  Antietam  had  played  a  conspicuous  part 
in  restoring  peace  to  our  troubled  Nation 
once  more,  our  Republic  was  imited.  Again 
the  people  of  America  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder — as  they  had  in  1776 — In  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  build  a  greater  and  more 
united  Nation.  The  custom  of  observing 
Memorial  Day  was  the  outgrowth  of  that 
stirring  period  known  as  the  Civil  War.  and 
the  desire  of  the  American  people  for  a  day 
of  tribute  to  their  hero  dead.  All  over  the 
land  ctir  grandmothers  and  grandfathers  on 
both  sides  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  united 
in  paying  homage  to  their  honored  dead.  In 
so  doing,  they  removed  their  hats,  dropped  a 
spray  of  fiowers  on  some  soldier's  grave,  lifted 
their  heads  to  the  stirring  notes  of  the  Sur- 
Spaugled  Banner,  and.  at  the  same  time,  la 
their  hearts  they  resolved  that  this  Nation 
shall  never  again  be  torn  asivnder.  that  we 
shall  never  again  allow  internal  discord  or 
partisan  dissension  to  break  the  solid  front 
of  all  Americans. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  our  forefathers 
took  place  here  at  Antietam.  as  well  as  in 
the  most  remote  country  churchyard  In 
America. 

Spurred  on  by  such  a  determined  resolve. 
America  embarked  upon  a  course  backed  by 
this  unconquerable  spirit  of  national  unity 
that  transformed  this  Republic  into  a  mighty 
and  respected  Nation  among  the  people  of 
the  world.  Yes;  a  nation  that  in  a  short 
span  of  years  became  the  leader  of  the  world. 

The  Spanish-American  War  in  1898  tem- 
porarily halted  our  progress  as  a  nation,  but 
with  a  united  and  unconquerable  spirit  wa 
soon  emerged  victorious  and  returned  to  our 
task  of  development  as  a  nation. 

When  the  war  clouds  gathered  over  Eu- 
rope in  1914  America  was  a  peaceful  and 
united  nation.  As  a  result,  in  1917,  when 
we  were  told  our  Republic  was  In  danger, 
we  arose  to  the  occasion  and  defended  our 
national  honor  with  the  effectiveness  to  be 
expected  of  a  united  nation. 

But  our  victory  In  1917-18  was  a  hollow 
mockery.  When  the  armistice  ended  hostil- 
ities and  the  battle  lines  were  discarded,  wa 
found  that  the  price  we  paid  for  our  part  In 
the  World  War  was  written  in  the  blood  of 
American  youth  and  the  tears  and  heart* 
aches  of  American  fathers  and  mothers. 
Then  came  the  devastating  aftermath  of 
war;  that  rushing  tide  of  depression,  unem- 
ployment, starvation,  and  want.  We  saw  the 
base  political  philosophies  of  the  Old  World 
seek  to  gain  a  foothold  in  our  great  Nation 
as  many  citizens  were  forced  to  the  bread- 
lines to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  communism  and 
other  foreign  fanatical  ideologies  sought  to 
take  root  in  the  hearts  of  Americans.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  Civil  War  the  unity 
of  our  Nation  was  challenged  as  these  so- 
called  isms  sought  to  replace  the  spirit  of 
Americanism  so  firmly  Implanted  in  our 
hearts  by  the  brave  sacrifices  of  such  heroes 
as  rest  beneath  the  green  sod  of  this  historic 
battleground.  In  truth,  for  the  past  several 
years  we  as  a  nation  have  t>een  fighting 
another  Civil  War  aimed  at  eradicating  the 
alien  Infiuences  In  our  midst.  We  have  been 
aided  in  oiu-  fight  largely  by  patriotic  or- 
ganizations, of  whom  organized  veterandom 
play  an  Important  part.  This  task  of  freeing 
ourselves  from  subversive  elements  was 
greatly  impeded,  as  the  same  fanatical  ideol- 
ogies caused  the  war  clouds  of  Europe  to 
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•CaIn  form  over  m&ny  peaoefiil  nations  of 
tbe  Old  World. 

Unfortunately,  we  an  a  nation  do  not  oc- 
cupy at  tnis  critical  period  In  world  history 
tbe  same  position  we  enjoyed  as  a  united 
nation  In  1B17-18.  Today  with  the  war 
clouda  forming  again  and  threatening  our 
peace  and  security,  we  are  In  truth  a  house 
divided  against  itself  While  our  youth  Is 
again  responding  to  their  country's  call,  and 
our  industries  humming  with  activity  as  they 
•trlve  to  produce  the  needs  of  an  adequate 
national  defense,  we  find  ourselves  woefully 
■lacking  In  national  unity. 

We  lack  the  spirit  of  our  heroic  dead  who 
knew  no  "Ism"  but  true  Americanism;  who 
saluted  no  Hag  but  the  Stars  and  Stripes; 
and  to  whom  preservation  and  advancement 
of  American  Ideals  was  a  birthright  and  a 
solemn  duty  to  one's  country.  These  hon- 
ored dead  whose  memory  we  revere  this  day, 
believed  In  true  Americanism,  and  were  veil- 
ing to  fight  and  die  for  it;  an  Americanism 
that  keeps  strict  faith  with  every  word  In 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  In  every  line  of  the 
Constitution.  Yes.  a  kind  of  Americanism 
that  gives  you  and  me  the  right  to  express 
our  opinions,  to  approve  or  disapprove,  to 
commend  or  criticize,  as  we  see  fit. 

That  same  Americanism  that  gives  us  the 
legal  right  to  meet  under  the  same  roof  as 
coworkers  In  the  ranks  of  labor,  as  farmers 
in  our  local  granges,  as  businessmen  In  our 
local  chamber  of  commerce,  as  fraternal 
brothers  In  the  Masonic  Order,  Knights  of 
Columbus.  Eagles.  Odd  Fellows,  Elks,  or 
Moose. 

That  same  Americanism  which  leaves  our 
newspapers  free  to  print  anything  not  In 
conflict  with  the  laws  of  libel  or  decency, 
and  which  recognises  that  a  free  press  must 
be  available  to  all  and  that  IX  we  deny  It  to 
those  with  whom  we  disagree  today.  It  may 
be  likewise  denied  us  tomorrow  That  same 
Americanism  that  in  1620  caused  Pilgrim 
Fathers  to  migrate  from  England  in  search  of 
individual  liberty  with  the  objective  to  estab- 
lish homes  In  a  new  land  where  they  could 
cling  to  the  religious  faith  In  which  they 
believed. 

And  that  same  Americanism  teaches  us 
that  the  blessing  of  religious  freedom  must 
be  ours  forever  if  America  is  destined  to  sur- 
vive. These  are  the  concepts  of  liberty  and 
freedom  that  motivated  our  hero  dead,  and 
you  and  I  realise  that  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise with  such  fundamental  truths  We 
would  be  repudiating  the  principles  of  true 
AoMrtcanlsm  were  we  to  deny  our  neighbor 
tbe  right  to  walk  with  his  Lord  and  his  God 
In  his  own  way. 

Our  honored  dead  felt  that  no  sacrifice  was 
too  great  to  guarantee  that  tolerance  for  the 
rights  of  others  is  the  essence  of  American- 
Ism  applied  to  religious  freedom,  free  speech, 
or  other  Individual  liberties.  They  took  the 
position  there  must  be  freedom  for  all  or  free- 
dom for  none,  and  that  those  who  would  have 
America  half  slave  and  half  free  are  traitors 
to  the  qiirlt  of  Americanism.  They  proved 
by  their  sacrifice  that  Americanism  Is  not 
something  you  can  sell  for  a  price  nor  Is  it 
something  you  can  put  on  or  take  off  when 
you  own  a  certain  kind  of  uniform.  To  them 
Americanism  was  a  way  of  life,  a  way  of  liv- 
ing. In  short,  it  was  the  Nation's  gospel 
banded  down  to  them  from  the  heroes  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

On  this  Memorial  Day  in  a  war-torn  world 
we.  the  American  people,  to  the  number  of 
over  130.000,000.  are  the  custodians  of  the 
gospel  of  true  Americanism.  As  trxistees  of 
this  blessed  herlUge.  Memorial  Day  1941 
chotild  be  a  day  of  mediation,  causing  us  to 
pause  and  reflect  on  the  manner  in  which  we 
are  protecting  the  American  way  of  life. 

Who  is  there  to  deny  that  our  mode  of 
UTlng  Is  unequalled  in  the  world  today?  It 
Is  not  shared  by  the  people  of  any  other 
nation  but  belongs  exclusively  to  the  people 
at  tbe  United  SUtes. 


Our  precious  berltage  as  free  Americans 
sets  us  apart  from  all  other  people  in  the 
world.  It  has  given  us  advantages  so  great 
that  most  minds  fail  to  comprehend  them. 
By  virtue  of  this  greatest  of  all  gifts — Ameri- 
can citizenship — the  American  people  have 
more  than  twice  as  many  automobiles  as  are 
owned  by  the  other  2.000,000,000  hvunan 
beings  that  Inhabit  the  earth.  By  virtue  of 
otir  many  blessings,  with  1  hoxn  of  labor  an 
American  workman  can  buy  twice  as  much 
bread  as  an  English  or  French  workman  and 
four  times  as  much  as  can  a  German  work- 
man. By  virtue  of  the  American  way  of  life, 
a  child  bom  into  the  home  of  an  average 
American  family  will  live  years  longer  than 
will  a  child  bom  into  a  similar  home  of  any 
other  great  nation  In  the  world. 

In  the  short  span  of  150  years  the  Ameri- 
can people  through  the  American  way  of  life 
own  nine-twentieths  or  45  percent  of  all  the 
tangible  wealth  of  the  entire  world  despite 
the  fact  we  have  only  6  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  entire  world. 

This  gospel  of  true  Americanism  has  made 
possible  the  great  discovery  of  Bessemer  and 
utilized  It  to  gird  this  continent  with  tens 
of  thousands  of  miles  of  railways.  It  made 
possible  every  suspension  bridge,  every  ocean 
liner,  and  every  great  battleship.  It  has 
made  possible  the  many  uses  of  electricity, 
tbe  invention  of  the  mower,  tbe  reaper,  and 
the  steel  plow  and  the  farm  tractor. 

Yes.  in  the  short  span  of  150  years  this 
new  Nation  developed  these  worth-while 
achievements  that  for  centuries  were  tin- 
known  to  the  Old  World.  These  accomplish- 
ments constitute  the  world  we  know,  as  well 
as  the  American  way  of  life.  I  repeat  again, 
credit  for  these  achievements  belongs  to  that 
gospel  of  true  Americanism  made  possible 
and  perpetuated  by  those  hero  dead  whose 
memory  we  commemorate  this  day. 

As  we  solemnly  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
carry  on  the  task  for  which  they  gave  theUr 
last  full  measure  of  devotion  we  view  with 
alarm  as  the  war  clouds  again  gather  over 
this  last  peaceful  Nation.  True  to  our  tradi- 
tions, the  American  people  are  rallying  to 
meet  the  challenge  to  the  American  way  of 
life.  The  tramp  of  marching  feet  resounds 
throughout  the  Nation  as  the  youth  of 
America  respond  to  the  call  of  their  cotmtry. 
Industries  hum  with  activity  as  they  strive 
to  break  all  production  records  In  their  de- 
termined efforts  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  an 
adequate  national  defense. 

If  America  ever  needed  unity  it  is  at  this 
critical  period  in  world  history.  It  is  distress- 
ing to  witness  labor  and  capital  at  swords 
points  when  we  should  be  united  in  produc- 
ing the  necessary  military  equipment  inci- 
dent to  our  national  defense.  It  is  equally 
disturbing  to  see  fellow  Americans  engage  in 
name-calling  contests  that  tend  to  weaken 
and  divide  us  as  a  nation. 

These  seeds  of  discontent,  sown  by  our  own 
American  citizens,  prepare  the  soil  for  the 
planting  of  alien  Influences  so  easily  accepted 
by  a  nation  divided  against  itself. 

Today  America  Is  being  challenged  as  never 
before  by  enemies  within  and  without. 
There  are  Insidious  forces  at  work  within 
otir  own  coimtry  who  are  seeking  to  under- 
mine the  fcr^c  ideals  of  our  Republic.  These 
political  termites  are  tirelessly  gnawing  at 
tbe  pillars  of  our  form  of  government.  And 
as  I  have  said  before  they  are  encouraged  by 
Indifference  on  the  part  of  many  lukewarm 
Americans  and  by  the  active  work  of  foreign 
agents. 

Mark  you,  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  Com- 
munist. Nazi,  Fascist,  or  any  other  tm-Amer- 
Ican  group.  Yet  regardless  of  how  dangerous 
are  these  political  philosophies  they  exhibit 
a  tmity  of  purpose  that  cannot  fall  to  attract 
our  attention.  We  are  forced  to  admit  reluc- 
tantly that  the  advocate.*}  of  these  new- 
fangled political  concepts  diametrically  op- 
posed to  otir  gospel  of  true  Americanism 
are  fired  with  a  fanatical  zeal  and  enthusiasm 


that  staggers  the  imagination  of  every  one 
of  us. 

Such  a  nationalistic  frame  of  mind  as  dis- 
played by  Nazi  Germany  has  transformed 
into  a  mighty  military  machine  a  nation  that 
in  1918  was  conquered  and  subdued.  We 
must  recognize  that  for  7  years  prior  to 
the  war  now  raging  in  Europe  you  and  I  read 
In  the  newspapers  or  witnessed  in  the  news 
reel  at  our  family  theater  the  almost  unbe- 
lievable systematic  effort  employed  to  arouse 
the  national  consciousness  of  the  vanquished 
German  people.  Prom  a  prostrate  nation 
they  arose  to  take  their  place  as  the  second 
greatest  industrial  nation  in  the  world.  Yes. 
we  saw  legions  of  German  youth  depicted  in 
brown  shirts  and  raising  their  hands  in  salute 
to  an  insignificant  Austrian  paperhanger, 
now  held  in  abject  contempt  by  the  nations 
of  the  world  as  a  ruthless  invader  of  peace- 
loving  nations. 

Today  those  same  youth  of  Nazi  Germany 
are  the  spark  plugs  in  the  blitzkrieg  that  has 
reduced  14  countries  In  succession  to  a  state 
of  servitude. 

Let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  activ- 
ities of  other  nations  since  the  close  of  the 
first  World  War.  When  we  look  back  we  now 
recall  with  vivid  recollection  that  while  Hitler 
pursued  his  program  the  remainder  of  the 
world.  Including  oui  own  America,  was  con- 
tent to  take  everything  for  granted  and  be 
lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security. 

When  the  rude  awakening  came  on  Septem- 
ber 5,  1939.  the  United  States  with  other 
nations  of  the  world  found  themselves  wholly 
unprepared  for  this  new  challenge  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  civilized  world. 
Through  the  grace  of  God  we  as  a  Nation  have 
been  spared  actual  combat  with  the  ruthless 
forces  now  ovemmning  the  plains  of  Europe. 
And  while  we  are  engaged  in  a  feverish  effort 
to  build  an  adequate  national  defense  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  such  a  gigantic  task 
provides  a  real  testing  ground  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  view  the  principles  of  true  Ameri- 
canism at  work. 

Surely  we  as  a  nation  are  not  uiunindful 
of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  sacrifice  of  those 
honored  dead  who  placed  xmlty  of  purpose 
and  loyalty  and  devotion  to  one's  country 
above  any  selfish  aims  or  ambitions. 

The  need  for  a  united  Nation  devoid  of  any 
partisan  motives  was  never  more  apparent 
as  we  face  the  future  with  our  problem  of 
providing  an  ac'equate  national  defense. 

What  we  need  is  more  enthusiasm  and  zeal 
for  Americanism.  If  the  dictator  nations 
can  muster  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  for  their 
lustfiU  regimes,  what  Is  there  to  prevent 
America  from  casting  off  her  lukewarm  atti- 
tude and  experiencing  a  revitalizatlon  of 
American  principles  and  ideals? 

The  crj-ing  need  of  the  hour  is  for  every 
American,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  social 
position,  to  be  inspired  by  the  covirage  and 
fortitude  of  these  brave  patriots  whose  names 
are  Indelibly  inscribed  on  our  hearts  and 
whose  memory  is  a  benediction.  They  met 
the  acid  test  of  patriotism  at  Valley  Forge, 
Gettysburg,  Antietam,  San  Juan,  and  In 
Flanders  Field.  They  were  unafraid  and 
glorious  in  tbeir  victories. 

We  fellow-Americans  may  have  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  in  regard  to  many  ques- 
tions, but  there  can  be  no  compromise  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  tmity.  loyalty,  and 
love  of  coimtry.  The  tolerance  of  the 
American  people  as  a  Nation  has  been  seized 
upon  by  un-American  groups  to  promote 
their  own  programs  of  hate  and  oppression. 

In  the  name  of  our  martyred  dead,  let  us 
as  Americans  address  ourselves  to  these  alien 
parasites  in  our  midst  and  in  immlstakable 
terms  serve  notice  that  their  presence  here 
among  a  free  people  will  not  be  coimtenanced. 
Let  the  Commimist  return  to  Russia  and 
face  the  secret  trial  and  consignment  to  an 
unmarked  grave  by  the  light  of  tb€  moon. 
Let  the  Nazi,  Fascist,  and  their  kind  return 
to  the  fatherland  where   the  principles  of 
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hiunan  liberty  have  been  discarded  and  where 
no  man  dare  call  his  soul  his  own. 

We  should  unite  in  supporting  a  mass 
movement  to  provide  the  means  of  trans- 
portation to  these  base  ingrates  who  while 
enjoying  the  blessings  and  privileges  of  Amer- 
ica are  in  the  same  breath  laboring  inces- 
santly to  uproot  and  destroy  every  vestige 
of  liberty  and  freedom. 

Let  them  demonstrate  their  sincerity  for 
Godless  Russia  and  Nazi  Germany  by  depart- 
ing from  our  shores,  and  every  loyal  American 
will  utter  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving. 

In  similar  fashion,  we  should  hold  in  con- 
tempt the  "lukewarm"  American.  To  him 
the  day  of  reckoning  has  arrived  and  he  must 
remove  his  cloak  and  stand  revealed  in  his 
true  light  as  a  spineless  ingrate  and  one  who 
accepts  the  blessings  of  American  citizenship 
with  no  thought  of  assvunlng  its  duties  and 
obligations. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  as  a  nation  have 
been  indicted  as  being  patriotically  lazy  and 
accused  of  being  our  own  worst  enemy.  To- 
day we  are  divided  as  a  nation,  in  thought 
and  in  action,  which,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  presents  a  fertile  field  for  the 
sowing  of  the  seeds  of  false  political  philos- 
ophies. 

If  we  are  to  meet  such  a  challenge,  we 
must  wholeheartedly  adopt  the  slogan — 
America  for  Americans — and  let  such  a  slogan 
be  en  the  lips  of  every  school  child,  preached 
from  the  pulpits  of  the  Nation,  and  inscribed 
on  every  heart. 

We  can  pay  no  i  greater  tribute  to  the 
martyrs  of  our  Natloln  on  this  Memorial  Day, 
nor  can  we  make  a  j  greater  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  our  country,  than  to  resolve 
as  we  stand  within  ^he  portals  of  this  his- 
toric battleground  th&t  we  will  truly  evaluate 
the  manifold  blessings  bestowed  upon  us  by 
citizenship  in  this  great  republic. 

Let  us  carry  aloft  the  torch  of  freedom 
and,  in  so  doing,  lei  us  march  as  a  united 
people,  asking  God  to  place  us  in  His  Infinite 
care  and  continue  to  shower  us  with  His 
choice  blessings  of  peace  and  happiness. 

Prom  grateful  heaiits  let  us  pour  forth  our 
prayers  of  thanksgiving  for  the  American  way 
of  life  and  beseech  Giod  to  preserve  our  great 
republic  for  the  countless  unborn  millions  to 
follow  us. 

In  the  same  breath  let  us  In  prayerful  atti- 
tude ask  Divine  Providence  to  restore  peace 
and  tranquillity  to  tjhe  nations  of  the  world 
that  in  so  doing  W(!  may  again  look  upon 
civilization  as  beingj  rescued  from  the  on- 
slaughts of  those  who  would  destroy  it. 

With  such  an  objective  and  with  faith  In 
the  future  let  us  say  from  the  depth  of  our 
hearts — 
Thank  Ood!    I  am  an  American. 


Jane  14k  Flag  Day 


EXTENSION 
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HON.  SABtlfEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PEN3)ISTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


)P 


Wednesday  June  4,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  WII^JAM  T.  KERR.  NA- 
•nONAL  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FLAG  DAY  ASSOdCAnON 


Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.jSpeaker,  while  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture, I  was  the  author  of  the  bill  making  | 


Flag  Day.  June  14,  a  legal  holiday  In  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania — Pennsylvania 
being  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to 
honor  Old  Glory  legally.  Among  our 
most  loyal  Americans  interested  in  this 
legislation  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
was  William  T.  Kerr,  founder  and  na- 
tional president  of  the  American  Flag 
Day  Association.  He  is  also  interested  in 
H.  R.  2321  and  House  Resolution  95.  bills 
I  Introduced  in  the  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress to  make  Flag  Day,  June  14.  a  na- 
tional legal  holiday.  I  am  herewith 
including  In  my  remarks  the  address 
prepared  by  Mr.  Kerr  on  the  birthday  of 
Old  Glory. 

The  Bisthdat  or  Old  Oloit — That  Dat, 
Juki  14,  SROtnj)  Be  a  National  Houdat — 
LoTAL  Americans  Ubged  to  Help  Movement 
TO  Set  That  Dat  Aside  fob  Nation-wide 
Celebration  in  Honor  or  OtTR  Flag 

(By  William  T.  Kerr,  founder  and  since  1898 
national  president  of  American  Flag  Day 
Association ) 

Birthdays  are  milestones  in  our  lives.  We 
celebrate  Joyously  if  we  tnily  love  our  par- 
ents, the  annual  return  of  their  birthdays 
as  they — never  forgetting  us — remember 
ours.  As  it  is  with  individuals,  so  it  should 
be,  and  usually  is,  with  nations.  That  is 
why  we  especially  remember  June  14. 

WHY   JUNE    14    IS    FLAG    DAT 

We  call  June  14  Flag  Day  because  It  Is 
the  birthday  of  Old  Glory,  the  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, June  14.  1777,  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
as  the  emblem  of  the  United  States.  With 
that  date  began  the  history  of  our  flag  as  a 
symbol  of  our  nationality.  It  has  been  a 
legal  holiday  in  Pennsylvania  since  1937,  but 
several  States  now  provide  for  the  Issuance  of 
a  proclamation  by  Governors  asking  patriotic 
observance  of  Flag  Week,  June  8  to  14,  and 
especially  Flag  Day,  June  14.  Each  succeed- 
ing year  it  is  becoming  the  greatest  unoffi- 
cial holiday  on  our  calendar. 

FLAG  DAT  HONORS  LIVING  AND  DEAD 

We  have,  as  we  should,  holidays  com- 
memorating certain  outstanding  American 
events  and  birthdays,  but  when  we  cele- 
brate Flag  Day  we  not  only  recall  June  14, 
1777,  when  Congress  "resolved  that  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  be  13  stripes  alternate 
red  and  white;  that  the  Union  be  13  stars, 
white  in  a  blue  fleld,  representing  a  new 
constellation."  but  we  honor  every  known 
and  unknown  American,  whether  high  or 
low,  rich  or  poor,  of  every  race,  color,  and 
creed,  who,  in  our  country's  battles,  helped 
keep  our  flag  \mashamed,  and  we  also  honor 
those  whose  battles  for  civic  righteousness 
have  won  unheralded  victories  in  peace.  It 
is  honorable  for  one  to  be  willing  to  die.  If 
need  be,  for  one's  country,  but  we  need  to- 
day, more  than  ever,  Americans  who  wlU 
truly  live  for  our  Nation  that  our  free  in- 
stitutions may  not  perish  through  treachery 
within  or  from  assault  without. 

EVERYONE   EAVORS   rLAG  DAT 

There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  among 
some  classes  of  our  people  regarding  the  ob- 
servance of  certain  holidays  or  special  days. 
In  honor  of  noted  statesmen,  soldiers,  or 
others,  or  of  special  events,  for  the  human 
mind  Is  critical;  probably  we  could  not  get 
a  unanimous  voice  on  the  merits  of  anyone 
or  anything;  but  there  Is  scarcely  a  doubt 
that  every  true  American  will  unite  In  the 
view  that  otir  own  emblem — the  Stars  and 
Stripes — is  deserving  of  every  tribute,  because 
our  flag  represents  all  of  us  without  regard 
to  age,  rank,  seE,  race,  color,  or  creed,  for 
all  the  institutions  of  our  Republic.  As  the 
emblem  of  our  Nation,  "your  flag  and  my 
flag"  should  be  given  every  honor,  be  flown 
from  every  flag  pole,  at  schools,  homes,  stores. 


In  automobiles,  and  from  every  point  of 
vantage,  and  be  worn  so  that  all  may  see  we 
have  not  forgotten  the  birthday  of  our  na- 
tional banner.  But  the  display  of  our  flag 
means  nothing  unless  our  hearts  are  m  and 
behind  it,  for  in  the  World  War,  spies  wore 
and  displayed  our  emblem  as  a  means  to 
accomplish  the  destruction  of  American  Uvea 
and  American  property. 

to  DISPLAY  OITR  rLAC  A  SERMON  TO  THE  EYE 

If  during  Flag  Week,  June  8  to  14.  and 
especially  on  June  14 — Flag  Day— we  could 
have  a  great  general  display  of  Old  Glory, 
no  matter  what  the  flag's  size  or  cost,  li 
would  make  such  an  Impression  In  every 
community,  the  moral  effect  could  not  be 
estimated.  It  would  be  an  unanswerable 
argument  against  every  foreign  "ism."  It 
would  preach  a  sermon  to  the  eye.  calling 
all  to  reconsecrate  themselves  to  the  great 
principles  of  our  Government. 

WHEREVER  OLD  GLORY  FLOATS  THERE  IS  A  SHRINE 

Flag  Day  emphasizes  that  our  flag  is  more 
than  a  mere  banner  which  claims  power  or  a 
great  history,  though  It  has  both.  To  every 
real  American  our  flag  is  the  symbol  of  aU 
that  we  are  and  hope  to  be;  what  we  are,  our 
flag  Is.  It  Is  an  emblem  of  freedom  In  Its 
truest  sense.  No  stain  has  ever  marred  It; 
no  clouds  have  dimmed  its  stars.  Its  mission 
Is  and  always  has  been  to  champion  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed.  Wherever  Old  Glory 
floats  there  Is  a  shrine,  and  it  is  the  only 
flag  In  all  the  world's  history  which  has  never 
bowed  in  defeat. 

TRUE  AMERICANS 

Flag  Day  calls  to  aU  who  enjoy  the  in- 
heritances bequeathed  to  us  by  illustrious 
forefathers  that  they  love  our  flag,  honor 
and  respect  our  laws  and  Institutions,  and 
help  preserve  these  Inheritances  unimpaired 
so  that  they  may  be  passed  on  to  the  gen- 
erations to  follow.  Whoever  does  that,  not 
alone  on  Flag  Day.  when  bands  play  and 
orators  Inspire,  but  every  day,  these  are  true 
Americans. 

We  often  speak  and  talk  of  Americaniza- 
tion as  if  it  applies  only  to  those  who  hap- 
pened to  be  born  outside  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  alone  the  alien  who  needs 
Americanization;  that  is  not  only  for  those 
born  across  the  seas;  some  of  us  may  need 
it  ourselves,  we  who  were  born  on  American 
soil. 

rORGETTINC  UNTIL  XT  IS  TOO  LATE 

One  may  live  so  close  to  the  beautiful  that 
It  becomes  commonplace  and  unappreciative. 
Philadelphia  has  so  many  patriotic  shrines 
that  their  importance  is  sometimes  forgot- 
ten— perhaps  the  fact  that  there  Old  Glory 
was  born.  Some  pass  Independence  Hall  and 
have  never  stood  within  its  walls  and  caught 
the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  illustrious  fore- 
fathers who  made  it  possible  for  all  of  us  to 
enjoy  real  liberty,  for  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dejjendence  as  they  made  it  was  the  first 
solemn  declaration  of  the  only  legitimate 
foundation  of  civil  government.  It  was  the 
cornerstone  of  a  new  fabric  destined,  in  God's 
providence,  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
It  announced  the  inalienable  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  and  from  July  4,  1776,  the  people 
of  this  country  were  no  longer  the  fragment 
of  an  empire — a  nation  had  been  born  In  a 
day;  and  until  after  the  close  of  the  reoent 
World  War  our  United  States  was  the  only 
country  with  a  known  birthday.  All  others 
began  they  knew  not  when,  and  grew  into 
power  they  knew  not  how. 

Possibly  there  are  some  in  Pittsburgh  and 
vicinity  even  living  within  the  shadow  of 
Forts  Duquesne  and  Pitt,  where  the  civiliza- 
tion of  America  was  changed,  who  have  never 
been  within  its  walls  or  given  thought  to  those 
who  laid  tbe  foundation  of  P^ittsburgh.  Some 
of  us  take  for  granted  the  loving  care  and 
affection  of  our  parents  to  euch  an  extent 
that  we  faU  to  show  proper  appreciation  to 


ij; 


of  the  United  States. 


are  fired  with  a  fanatical  zeal  and  enthusiasm  '  to  the  fatherland  where   the  principles  of 
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them  and  only  diacover — when  It  is  too  late — 
when  they  have  passed  on  to  their  reward — 
the  great  debt  we  owe  them  but  never  could 
wpay. 

Why  to  It  chat  many  who  rarely  fly  our 
flag  on  Flag  Day.  Memorial  Day.  Independence, 
or  other  days,  require  the  sight  of  their  own 
sons  or  husbands,  fathets  or  brothers  drafted 
perhaps  in  wiir  preparation,  marchmg  away 
to  the  strainn  of  martial  music  to  become 
possible  cannon  fodder,  before  they  raise  Old 
Glory?  Why  do  they  not  remember  to  fly 
their  national  banner  over  their  homes  in 
peacetime  in  honor  of  special  American 
events  as  an  appeal  for  patriotic  national 
unity?  If  acme  thoughtless  business  con- 
cerns make  a  isreat  display  of  oui  flag  to  draw 
attention  vo  special  sales  of  socks,  shirts. 
diCBses,  or  suits  at  bargain  prices — commer- 
cialising our  flag — why  do  not  our  citizens 
generally  use  it  in  display  to  emphasize 
Americanism  as  opposeo  to  all  Isms  foreign 
to  the  spirit  of  our  American  institutions? 

IJAMIIf  HAaaiSON  AND  HKiniT  WABD  BXBCHn 


Someone  charged  Benjamin  Harrison.  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  with  being  "too 
sentimental  about  the  flag."  In  reply,  he 
said,  "I  will  not  enter  any  defense;  God  pity 
the  American  citizen  who  does  not  love  it. 
who  does  not  see  In  it  the  story  of  our  great 
free  Institutions  and  the  hope  of  the  home 
as  well  as  the  Nation."  One  of  my  special 
memories  Is  of  having  Iimched  and  talked 
with  this  great.  Ood-fearlng.  patriotic  Amer- 
ican. In  1861  Henry  Ward  Beecher  said. 
"Accept  our  flag  in  all  Us  fullness  of  mean- 
ing. It  is  not  a  painted  rag.  It  Is  a  whole 
national  history.  It  is  the  Constitution.  It 
Is  the  Oovernment.    It  to  the  Nation." 

UT'S   FLT   OtTa    rLAG   KVBTWHSBI    ON   FLAG   DAT 

Last  year  I  urged  a  great  national  display 
of  our  flag  during  Flag  Week.  June  8  to  14, 
but  especially  on  Flag  Day.  as  a  protest 
against  every  form  of  Intolerance,  hate,  and 
bigotry,  and  as  an  appeal  for  true  American- 
ism— it  was  done  In  many  communities — ^and 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  in  a  leaded 
editorial,  said,  "It  seems  to  us  that  a  great 
display  of  countless  American  flags  through- 
out the  Nation  on  Flag  Day  would,  as  Mr. 
Kerr  suggests,  do  more  to  combat  Isms'  than 
a  thousand  sermons."  I  repeat  that  request 
now  and  urge  all  teachers  and  directing  heads 
of  schools  everywhere  to  emphai^lze  It  in  their 
own  practical  way  No  one  can  estimate  what 
resiUts  may  be  secured  through  patriotic  In- 
fluence of  teachers  upon  their  pupils  and 
through  the  pupils  reaching  their  families. 

MO  OIVIDID  LOTALTT 

As  we  celebrate  Flag  Day  we  say  to  every- 
one thst  there  must  be  no  divided  loyalty  of 
cltleenshtp;  that  nothing  will  be  accepted  but 
an  unqualified  unreserved  wholehearted  alle- 
giance to  our  Republic,  that  no  citizen  can  or 
tfiouid  have  or  hold  any  mental  reservations 
of  allegiance  to  any  other  earthly  power,  for 
there  to  a  present  demand  for  a  strong  crusade 
for  true,  sturdy  Americanism.  No  nation  can 
exist  part  loyal  and  part  disloyal.  We  cannot 
afford  to  permit  any  class  to  cherish  fealty  to 
an  alien  land,  to  put  foreign  ties  above  Amer- 
ican dtlaenshlp,  to  be  supported  in  prosperity 
from  our  veins  while  they  repay  us  with  ven- 
omous poison.  There  sre  isms  In  our  midst 
which  would  destroy  our  Republic  if  they 
could,  whose  leaders  and  teachers  have  no 
fdaoe  here.  Our  national  reins  should  be 
drawn  tighter,  and  they  and  all  others  like 
^"""-^them  should  be  deported. 

NO  BOOM   HXBC  FOS  rOKXION  COLONHS 

The  birthday  of  Old  Glory  means  that  Its 
tfMlterlng  folds  are  only  for  freedom-loving 
people  who  come  here  to  be  one  with  and 
of  us,  that  others  must  not  attempt  to  build 
foreign  colonies  or  establish  foreign  groups  on 
our  soli  and  maintain  their  foreign  customs. 
We  are  trying  now  to  Americanize  those  who 
ve  In  our  midst,  and  their  sincerity  will  be 
proven  by  the  progress  they  make  In  dis- 


pensing with  their  foreign  languages  and 
their  foreign -language  newspapers,  which 
more  frequently  than  othei-wise  keep  alive 
foreign  languages,  customs,  and  habits  of  the 
land  from  whence  they  came.  Go  into  some 
self-made  foreign  districts  and  you  will  find 
growing  up  in  ova  midst  even  native-bom 
Americans  of  foreign-bom  parents  who  were 
bom  and  are  being  reared  in  as  distinctly  a 
foreign  atmosphere  as  If  they  were  in  Europe 
or  Asia.  This  ought  not  to  be  and  would  not 
be  if  they  would  lose  the  language  of  our 
Nation  and  the  story  of  Old  Glory. 

OtJR  n-AC  AND  CONSTJTtrnON 

As  one  strong  feature  of  a  flag  day,  Ameri- 
canization programs,  let  me  suggest  here  that 
where  it  Is  not  now  carried  out  in  a  practical, 
thorough  manner  it  would  be  well  if  all  o\ir 
public,  private,  parochial  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  added  to  their  "must"  list  of 
studies  the  study  of  our  Constitution  under 
sincere,  patriotic  men  and  women.  Thus  they 
will  reach  millions  in  taking  our  Constitution 
to  the  people  through  the  youth  of  our  land. 
Teach  them  what  the  bulwark  of  ovir  lib- 
erties, the  Constitution,  and  our  flag,  the  em- 
blem of  our  Nation,  really  means,  and  we  need 
not  fear  the  results,  for,  grounded  in  a  living 
faith  in  our  Republic,  these  boys  and  girls 
will  become  the  stalwart,  four-square  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  tomorrow,  the  pride  and  de- 
fense of  our  great  Nation.  Educators,  here 
to  your  opportunity. 

WHAT  WI  ARE  "OLD  GLOBT"   IS 

On  Flail;  Day  and  every  day  let  us  not  forget 
that  our  flag  is  the  symbol  of  American  Ideals 
and  principles,  and  represents  all  our  people. 
Let  us  tell  its  history  and  redouble  our  efforts, 
especially  among  the  rising  generations,  to 
teach  reverence  for  our  flag,  our  laws,  and  our 
institutions.  We  are  the  makers  of  our  flag, 
what  we  are  "Old  Glory"  is.  We  should  fly  it 
on  nag  Day.  and  other  days  also,  as  evidence 
that  we  truly  value  our  citizenship  and  to 
arouse  in  others  a  sense  of  gratitude  and 
thankfulness  for  the  blessings  we  have  and 
enjoy  because  we  live  In  free  America.  We 
should  do  this  without  selfish  boasting  as  we 
see  the  rise  of  totalitarian  states,  dictator- 
ships, and  diminishing  power  of  democracies 
abroad  under  the  heel  of  pagan  intolerance. 
Here,  because  the  great  mass  of  our  people 
are  God-fearing,  we  have  liberty,  freedom,  and 
constitutional  democracy,  making  us  the 
greatest  republic  of  all  times.  But  what  of 
the  future?  What  about  your  children  and 
mine,  our  grandchildren,  the  Americans  of 
tomorrow?  Let  ub  resolve  to  preserve  it  as 
our  forefathers  willed  it  and  enshrine  the  love 
for  our  fiag,  our  Nation,  and  American  Insti- 
tutions in  all  our  hearts  in  consecrated,  loyal, 
unselfish  service  to  God  and  country. 

MAKS   FLAG   DAT  JTTKX    14    FLAC    DAT    EVZBT    DAT 

All  Of  US  in  our  school  days  were  stirred 
with  pride  when  we  recited  Patrick  Henry's 
"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death"  but  re- 
viewing the  history  of  otir  Nation  and  know- 
ing that  the  only  hope  for  the  permanence 
of  OUT  Republic  is  a  devotion  to  our  insti- 
tutions, and  imdlvlded  loyalty  and  a  unity  of 
spirit,  I  am  convinced  that  Patrick  Henry's 
greatest  patriotic  legacy  to  us  was  in  the 
speech  when  he  said  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, "I  am  net  a  Virginian,  I  am  an  Amer- 
ican"— and  when  the  day  comes  that  all  of 
our  people  of  whatever  race,  color,  or  creed 
no  matter  where  they  were  bom,  abroad  or 
in  thto  coimtry,  declare  sincerely  and  by  deed 
and  action  say,  "I  am  an  American"  all  these 
"isms"  which  trouble  us  today  will  vanish. 
Make  Flag  Day  June  14  flag  day  every  day 
in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  all  our  people. 
Let  these  words  be  the  prayer  of  every  Amer- 
ican: 

OUa  FBATXB 

"God  of  our  Fathers  whose  almighty  hand 
Leads  forth  in  beauty  all  the  starry  bend 
Of  shining  worlds  In  ^)lendOT  throtigh  the 

Bides 
Our  grateful  somgs  before  Thy  throne  arise. 


"Thy  love  divine  has  lead  us  in  the  past 
In  this  free  land  by  Thee  oiu"  lot  to  cast; 
Be  Thou  our  ruler,  guardian,  guide,  and  stay. 
Thy  word  our  law.  Thy  paths  our  chosen  way. 

"From  war's  alarms,  from  deadly  pestilence. 
Be  Thy  strong  arm  our  ever  sure  defense; 
Thy  true  religion  In  our  hearts  Increase, 
Thy  bounteous  goodness  notirish  us  in  peace. 

"Refresh  Thy  people  on  their  toilsome  way. 
Lead  us  from  night  to  never-ending  day, 
Fill  all  our  lives  with  lovs  and  grace  divine. 
And  glory,  laud,  and  praise  be  ever  Thine." 


Teller  and  Taylor — December  4,  1876,  to 
Jane  4,  1941 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  LEWIS 

OF  COLOBADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  4.  1941 


■  Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Terri- 
tory of  Colorado  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  State  on  the  1st  day  of 
August  1876.  The  State  elected  a  legis- 
lature that  fall,  and  on  November  14. 
1876,  that  legislature  elected  our  first 
two  United  States  Senators — Henry  M, 
Teller,  for  whom  Teller  County  was 
named;  and  Jerome  B.  Chaffee,  for 
whom  Chaffee  County  was  named.  Tlie 
legislature  elected  Teller  for  both  a  short 
and  a  long  term,  and  Chaffee  for  the 
short  term  which  ended  March  3,  1879. 
Congress  that  year  met  on  December  4, 
1876.  Both  of  those  men  were  sworn  in 
and  officially  took  their  seats  at  that 
time. 

After  the  death  of  President  Garfield 
on  September  19,  1881,  Vice  President 
Arthur  became  President,  and  on  April 
17,  1882,  he  appointed  Senator  Teller  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Senator  Teller 
then  resigned  from  the  Senate,  took  that 
appointment,  and  served  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  until  the  end  of  that  Presi- 
dential term.  March  4, 1885.  He  had  then 
been  reelected  again  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  resumed  his  seat  in  that  body 
on  March  4,  1885,  and  served  until  March 
4,  1909,  when  he  voluntarily  retired  to 
private  life. 

At  the  Presidential  election  of  1908, 
Edward  T.  Taylor  was  elected  Congress- 
man at  large  for  Colorado  and  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  on  March  4,  1909,  the 
day  Senator  Teller  retired  from  the  Sen- 
ate. He  served  6  years  as  Congressman 
at  large  and,  notwithstanding  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  politics  in  Colorado,  he  has 
served  ever  since  as  the  Representative 
from  the  Fourth  District  of  Colorado. 

Senator  Teller's  total  official  service  in 
Washington  from  our  State  was  32  years 
and  3  months.  On  the  4th  day  of  June 
this  year,  Mr.  Taylor  has  served  in  the 
House  32  years  and  3  months.  That 
makes  a  record  of  two  equal  immediately 
successive  services  totaling  64  years  and 
6  months,  extending  from  the  year  in 
which  our  Centennial  State  was  born  to 
this  hour. 

Teller  was  "Colorado's  grand  old  maiL" 
Taylor  is  "Colorado's  grand  old  man." 


United  Stateb  Air  Force 


EXTENSION  Of  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  1  REPRESENT ATIVES 
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Wednesday.  June  4,  1941 


EDITORIALS      FROM 
WORLD-TELEGRAM 
YORK  DAILY  NEWS 


THE      NEW      YORK 
AND      THE      NEW 


Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tp  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix an  editorial  Ifrom  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  of  JUne  2, 1941,  and  one 
from  the  New  York  paily  News  of  June 
3.  1941,  supporting  mly  contention  that  a 


separate  air  force  is 
United  States 
The  editorials  folloW 


necessary  for  the 


[From  the  New  York 

19411 


Ijteily  News  of  June  3, 
1 

UNTrED    STATE!    AlR    FORCB 

Air  power  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks  has 
been  primarily  responsible  for  two  first- 
string  victories  in  tiiis  war,  one  by  sea  and 
one  by  land. 

The  Germans  have  taken  Crete  from  the 
British  and  the  Greeks.  They  did  it  almost 
exclusively  with  air-borae  troops,  the  British 


been  able  to  prevent 
of  German  sea-borne 


spotted  the  Bismarck 
M.  S.  Hood:  British 


Navy  apparently  having 
any  important  landings 
soldiers  on  Crete. 

And  the  British  havje  sunk  the  German 
battleship  Bismarck,  lj»rand-new,  "unsink- 
able"  sea  fighter,  offlciially  rated  at  35.000 
tons,  but  perhaps  actujally  a  50,000-tonner. 
A  British  scouting  plane 
after  she  had  sunk  H. 
torpedo  planes  wounded  her,  slowed  her 
down,  and  poured  more  torpedoes  into  her 
before  ships  of  the  Rojjal  Navy  finished  her 
off. 

So  it  looks  as  if  such  prophets  as  the  late 
Gen.  Billy  Mitchell  and  the  still  active  Al 
Williams  weren't  so  cockeyed  as  most  of  us 
supposed  when  they  flist  sounded  off  with 
predictions  that  air  po^ver  was  going  to  be 
the  controlling  factor  Ir   future  wars. 

Air  power  hasn't  decid  h3  this  war  as  yet.  It 
would  be  foolish  for  an^  nation  to  abandon 
battleships,  infantry,  a;  id  artillery  and  put 
its  entire  defense  wad  on  airplanes.  But  air 
power  has  been  and  is  S3  big  a  factor  in  this 
war  that  we  think  the  t:  me  has  come  for  the 
United  States  to  adopt  1  he  separate-air-force 
principle. 

TOtTGH  JOB,  Btrr  IIT'S  NECESSARY 

The  term  "separate  air  force"  doesn't  ac- 
curately describe  what  ^e're  talking  about. 

Actually,  our  air  forties  are  separate  now, 
in  four  different  ways.  '|rhey  are  split  around 
among  the  Army.  Navy;  Marines,  and  Coast 
Guard.  Their  fiylng  rhen  are  under  the 
thumbs  of  land  soldiers  and  sea  soldiers. 

This,  according  to  Mlltchell,  Williams,  and 
kindred  air-power  propllets,  is  dangerous.  It 
is  charged  that  it  cuts  down  both  the  effi- 
ciency and  the  morale  o^  the  air  fighters. 

Both  Germany  and  Great  Britain  learned 
the  need  of  an  air  force  operating  under  its 
own  command  from  the  I  last  war.  Today  the 
Royal  Air  Force  and  t^e  Luftwaffe  (literal 
translation  "air  force,"  according  to  the  Ger- 
man consulate  in  Ne^r  York;  pronounced 
"Looft-woffa,"  loof  to  rllisrme  with  hoof)  are 
the  two  most  powerful  a{nd  efficient  air  forces 
lit  the  world. 


GIVE  THE  WINGS  A  FAIX  CHANCE 

Bo  we  think  it  is  time  to  pull  the  air  forces 
out  from  under  the  land  and  sea  commands 
and  unify  them  under  a  cabinet  Secretary  of 
Aviation,  Secretary  for  Air,  or  some  such 
title. 

The  term  "United  States  Air  Force"  would 
seem  to  be  the  simplest  and  best  name  for 
the  new  outfit,  but  such  details  could  be  de- 
cided later. 

The  main  thing  is  to  get  this  service  co- 
ordinated under  its  own  air-minded  chiefs, 
it  being  understood,  of  course,  that  the  air 
arm  will  cooperate  whenever  and  however 
necessary  with  the  land  and  sea  arms.  The 
argument  that  such  cooperation  would  be 
impossible  was  knocked  galley  west  by  the 
100-percent  cooperation  of  German  planes, 
tanks,  and  infantry  in  Flanders  and  France, 
and  by  the  100-percent  cooperation  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force  and  the  Royal  Navy  at 
Dunkerque. 

We  should  think  a  new  set  of  ratings  and 
grades,  replacing  the  old  sergeants,  majors, 
etc.,  with  titles  suggesting  air  war,  would 
be  advisable.  The  Army-Navy  retirement 
age  of  64  would  obviously  not  do  for  the 
air  force.  It  would  be  true  economy  to  retire 
these   men  on  pension  at,  say,  age  45. 

The  time  to  accomplish  tills  inform  is  now, 
when  we  have  a  lot  of  pilots  training  for  a 
rapidly  expanding  air  force. 

And  the  way  to  accomplish  it  is  for  the 
Oovernment  to  override  the  humanly  natural 
protests  of  the  admirals  and  generals  and 
put  this  reform  into  being,  with  the  full 
backing  of  the  President. 

The  admirals  and  generals  were  powerful 
enough  to  block  this  reform  after  the  prevl- 
t.'s  war.  They  can  be  expected  to  fight  It 
tooth  and  nail  now. 

But  if  we're  to  have  the  best  air  force 
In  the  world  Instead  of  only  the  second  or 
third  best.  It  locks  as  if  we've  got  to  follow 
German  and  British  practice  and  take  the 
land  and  sea  halters  off  our  flying  fighters. 


I  From  the  New  York  World-Telegram  of  June 
2.  1941] 

Stepchild 

It  was  German  air  power  that  made  Britain 
eat  dirt  at  Munich.  Later  it  was  the  same 
instrument  that  pulverized  the  defenses  of 
Poland,  rid  the  Skagerrak  of  British  sea  power 
while  Norway  was  Invaded,  broke  the  backs  of 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  France,  and  turned 
British  cities  Into  stoneyards. 

It  was  air  power  again  that  bullied  and 
bombed  the  Balkans  into  submission.  It  is 
air  power — this  time  air  power  alone  and  un- 
assisted— which  has  cleared  the  Br'tish  out  of 
Crete  and  which  threatens  to  clear  them  out 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  middle  east. 

It  is  the  threat  of  German  air  power  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  that  runs  like  a  refrain 
through  President  Roosevelt's  speeches.  Time 
ana  time  again  he  has  tolled  off  the  shorten- 
ing count  of  bomber  hours  from  Africa  and 
the  far  Atlantic  islands  to  South  America, 
from  South  America  to  the  Canal,  from  the 
Canal  to  the  heart  of  the  United  States. 

And  it  is  air  power  on  which  this  country  Is 
concentrating  as  never  before  its  defense 
effort. 

But  here  is  a  thing  that  Is  not  easy  to 
understand : 

In  spite  of  the  proven  dominance  of  air 
power  in  modern  war,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  shoveling  billions  into  aircraft  produc- 
tion and  the  training  of  airmen,  military 
aviation  in  the  United  States  is  still  a  step- 
child. 

It  is  still  Just  a  branch  of  the  Army  and  a 
branch  of  the  Navy. 

It  is  still  under  the  thumbs  of  nonfljring 
admirals  and  generals  who,  no  matter  how 
scrupvilously  they  may  seek  to  keep  abreast 
of  strategic  Innovations,  are  hogtled  by  the 
thongg  of  tradition,  sentiment,  and  Inertia. 


It  stlU  s\iffers  from  the  luxurious  duplica- 
tion of  Army  and  Navy  air  faculties  and  air 
missions. 

Much  has  been  written  about  an  Inde- 
pendent air  force  for  this  country.  Much 
has  been  spoken  about  it.  in  whispers,  by 
Army  and  Navy  airmen.  But  what  has  been 
done  about  it?  Nothing.  Not  a  solitary 
thing. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  time  for  some- 
body— for  the  President  or  Congress  or  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy — to  seize  the 
initiative  and  take  steps  now,  at  once,  to- 
ward scrapping  our  antiquated  system  and 
creating  a  fully  Independent  department 
for  air. 

Oh,  let  the  Navy  keep  its  ship-borne  air- 
craft, of  course.  No  advocate  of  an  inde- 
pendent air  force  has  ever  profXMed  depriv- 
ing the  Navy  of  its  floating  air  arm.  Let  the 
Army  retain  airplanes  for  reconnalsf-anc* 
work,  etc.  But  put  a  flying  man,  with  a  fly- 
ing staff.  In  fuU  command  of  the  great  strik- 
ing air  force  that  is  now  Just  a  skeleton,  but 
will  presently  be  the  first  line  of  our  defetue. 


Canadian  Friendship 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  4.  1941 


Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  purpose  in  rising  at  this 
time  is  to  give  a  background  for  a  letter 
which  I  intend  to  insert  in  the  Record. 
It  is  a  remarkable  letter,  written  by  a 
Canadian  to  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  The  writer  is  an  executive  of  the 
company  of  J.  J.  Gibbons,  Ltd  ,  an  adver- 
tising firm.  This  firm  has  oflBces  in  To- 
ronto, Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Cal- 
gary, Edmonton,  and  Vancouver,  and  is 
the  largest  advertising  firm  in  Canada. 
It  is  the  business  of  this  company  to 
know  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Can- 
ada. Therefore  the  writer  is  particularly 
well  qualified  to  make  observations  as  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Canadian  people.  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  us  will  be  Interested  in 
reading  this  letter  and  that  we  will  be 
happy  to  learn  of  the  fine  feeling  of 
friendship  and  cordiality  that  exists  on 
the  part  of  the  Canadian  i)eople  toward 
our  people  and  our  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  this  letter  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.   Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

J.  J.  Gibbons,  Ltd., 
-     Toronto  2.  Ontario,  May  28,  1941. 
H.  A.  Dttdlet,  Esq., 

Bureau  of  Public  Relation*. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deas  Ma.  DiTDixr:  I  have  happy  recollec- 
tions of  the  courtesy  and  kindness  you  ex- 
tended to  me  when  I  called  on  you  in  Chi- 
cago at  the  request  of  Messrs.  Townsend  ft 
Townsend  some  3  or  4  years  ago.  Because  of 
those  happy  memories  and  the  fact  that 
Canada  Is  'most  seriously  engaged  in  the 
present  war,  I  was  very  much  Interested  to 
note  that  you  have  received  leave  of  absence 
from  the  William  Wrigley,  Jr..  Co.  to  assist 


m 


*,  luuw^c  luuo.  I  ^aziAJK  IS    ^uioraao  s  grana  oia  man. 
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IfaJ.  Gen.  Robert  C.  Richardson,  Jr..  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Relations  for  the 
War  Department. 

Prom  what  I  know  of  you  and  from  what  I 
gleaned  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
jrcu  personally,  the  Biireau  Is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated. I  wish  you  a  large  meastire  of  success 
In  yoxir  new  position. 

I  wonder  if  you  know  how  grateful  Cana- 
tflatu  are  to  your  President  and  ycu  won- 
derfu'  people  of  the  United  States  for  the 
encouragement  and  the  support  you  are  giv- 
ing to  our  Empire  at  this  time.  We  have  a 
long,  grim  Job  on  our  hands,  and  we  realize 
to  the  full  how  much  we  are  dependent  upon 
the  United  States  if  final  victory  is  to  be 
ours. 

I  think,  perhaps,  more  Canadians  listened 
to  your  great  President's  epoch-making  ad- 
dress last  night  than  have  ever  listened  to  a 
radio  address  before. 

We  know  that  there  are  differences  of  opin- 
ion In  the  United  States  regarding  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  but  I  think,  perhaps,  that  that  may 
be  because  of  political  differences;  but  so  far 
as  Canadians  are  concerned,  we  are  unani- 
mous in  the  view  that  be  is  not  only  one  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  the  United  States 
has  ever  produced  but  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  the  world  has  ever  produced. 

And  so  we  say,  thank  Ood  for  Roosevelt 
and  the  American  people,  for  their  grand  co- 
operation and  their  priceless  assistance. 

With   most   cordial    regards   and   all    good 
wishes,  believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Mr.  Dudley, 
Sincerely  yovirs. 

R.  A.  Stafslls. 


W.  p.  A.  AdiieTeinents 


REBIARKS 
or 


HON.  THOMAS  H.  EUOT 

or  MAssACHtTsrrrs 
XM  THX  HOUSK  OF  REFRESSNTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  4,  1941 


Mr.  ELIOT  of  Massacbusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  we  are  urged  to  cut  non- 
defense  expenditures  people  usually  men- 
tion the  W.  P.  A.  They  suggest  that  we 
reduce  relief  costs  by  drastically  reducing 
the  W.  P.  A. 

They  do  not  seem  to  realize  two  impor- 
tant facts.  First.  W.  P.  A.  has  done,  is 
doing,  and  can  do  in  the  future  very  im- 
portant defense  work.  Second,  there  are 
still  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  per- 
haps millions,  who  cannot  find  work  in 
private  industry. 

On  defense  projects,  take  a  glance  at 
W.  P.  A.  achievements.  In  one  State. 
Massachusetts,  over  1,500  acres  have  been 
developed  or  improved  for  airports,  and 
work  now  in  prepress  covers  500  more. 
Twenty  mess  halls  have  been  constructed; 
15  storage  biiildings  have  been  erected, 
and  258  repaired. 

That  Is  just  m  Massachusetts.  In  the 
Nation,  the  W.  P.  A.  has  responded  to 
the  requests  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
has  made  an  excellent  record  in  building 
necessary  roads  to  military  and  naval 
establishments,  in  completing  hundreds 
of  new  landing  fields,  and  in  erecting 
buildings  of  all  kinds.  Seven  hundred  and 
twenty  new  hangars  for  airplanes,  for 
Instance,  have  been  put  up. 


Donald  M.  Nelson,  the  head  of  the 
Purchasing  Division  of  the  O.  P.  M..  re- 
cently said: 

Private  employers,  although  they  are  eager 
to  cooperate  In  the  great  task  of  national 
defense,  often  find  It  difficult  to  shift  quickly 
from  their  regular  tasks,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Army  and  Navy.  It  is  in  this 
situation  that  we  have  dlMiovered  the  value 
of  the  W.  P.  A.  organization.  W.  P.  A. 
workers  can  be  quickly  turned  to  defense 
work. 

As  for  those  who  are  not  working  on 
defense  projects,  can  they  be  allowed  to 
shift  for  themselves?  Many  of  them  are 
doing  highly  useful  work,  even  though  it 
is  not  defense  work.  Remember  that  the 
average  age  of  the  W.  P.  A.  worker  in  the 
Nation  is  about  43:  in  my  own  county, 
two-thirds  of  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  are 
over  40  years  of  age.  Private  industry  is 
taking  on  some  men  over  40,  but  usually 
only  if  they  are  highly  skilled.  The  other 
manual  workers  are  not  easily  absorbed. 

As  for  the  white-collar  workers  and  the 
women — about  20  percent  of  W.  P.  A. 
personnel  are  women — no  great  new  de- 
mand for  their  services  has  been  made  by 
private  industry. 

There  are,  then,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  needy  i>eopfe  doing  valuable  de- 
fense work;  other  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  needy  people  gainfully  employed  who, 
but  for  W.  P.  A.,  would  be  idle  "welfare 
cases"  in  their  local  communities.  And 
there  are  still  others  who  are  on  local 
relief  because  the  W.  P.  A.  appropriation 
now  is  not  big  enough  to  employ  them  all. 

To  cut  the  W.  P.  A.  would  be  to  throw 
a  new  and  heavy  financial  burden  on 
already  burdened  localities.  Worse,  it 
would  be  throwing  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  families  back  into  black 
despair.  To  economize  this  way  in  the 
name  of  defense  would  be  the  falsest  kind 
of  economy  and  the  worst  kind  of  defense. 


Dangers  Within  Rather  Than  Dangers 
Without 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  4.  1941 


Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  nation 
we  have  become  so  engrossed  in  watching 
the  black  war  clouds  which  have  gathered 
beyond  the  seas  that  we  have  failed  to 
take  due  note  of  the  cyclone  which 
threatens  our  own  fronts.  As  a  result.  I 
believe,  of  deliberate  intent  on  the  part 
of  some  of  our  leaders  to  "plan  it  that 
way."  we  have  become  a  nation  that  looks 
upon  and  magnifies  out  of  all  proportion 
far-distant  dangers,  while  we  fail  to  per- 
ceive real  and  immediate  dangers  which 
threaten  our  political  institutions,  our 
economic  and  social  stability,  and  our 
American  way  of  life. 

I  desire  at  this  time  to  try  to  focus  the 
attention  of  America  upon  American 
problems,  upon  dangers  within  our  own 


borders,  rather  than  dangers  far  be- 
yond our  borders;  to  try  to  point  out  that 
the  path  we  are  following  can  lead  only  to 
national  bankruptcy,  a  socialized  state,  to 
a  dictatorship — the  very  thing  we  detest 
and  are  preparing  to  fight  against  3.000 
miles  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  develop- 
ments of  the  past  9  years  which  should 
alarm  every  liberty-loving  American  in 
this  broad  land  of  ours.  First,  political 
platforms  have  completely  lost  all  sem- 
blance of  honesty  and  integrity.  Po- 
litical promises  by  leading  candidates  of 
both  parties  have  lost  all  vestige  of  sin- 
cerity. "Weasel  words,"  a  term  coined 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  are  the  words  of 
the  day.  The  people  are  deceived  not  by 
silence,  but  by  too  many  words — by  an 
avalanche  of  language. 

Mr.  Speaker,  words  were  evolved — 
language  grew  out  of  the  .need  of  men 
to  communicate  with  each  other  hon- 
estly. Language  came  out  of  a  necessity 
for  men  to  exchange  their  ideas  frankly. 
The  world  has  witnessed  in  the  last 
decade  a  complete  change  in  the  use  and 
purpose  of  language.  Words  are  used 
today  not  to  reveal  but  to  conceal  the 
motives  and  purposes  of  rulers  and  ad- 
ministrators. This  has  been  true  in  Eu- 
rope. It  has  been  all  too  sadly  true  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  No  one 
can  deny  that  the  most  solemn  promises 
made  by  candidates  of  both  parties  for 
the  highest  offices  in  the  land  were  cast 
aside  the  moment  the  election  was  over. 
No  wonder  the  people  are  beginning  to 
lose  their  faith  in  the  integrity  of  their 
political  leaders  and  administrators. 
Second,  there  has  been  created  in  these 
United  States  of  America  a  political- 
propaganda  machine  which  is  the  most 
cleverly  devised,  the  most  competently 
managed,  the  most  completely  financed 
by  public  funds,  and  the  most  thor- 
oughly buttressed  by  political  power  of 
any  propaganda  machine  the  world  ever 
knew.  That  political-propaganda  ma- 
chine, in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  rep- 
resents one  of  the  great  dangers  that 
confronts  this  Nation.  It  has  been  car- 
iTing  on  its  work  under  the  name  of 
Office  of  Government  Reports.  By  legis- 
lative action  it  has  now  been  made  a  per- 
manent part  of  our  Federal  set-up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  great  danger  tnat 
confronts  this  Nation  today  is  the  con- 
centration of  power  in  Washington. 
More  power  has  been  concentrated  in  the 
executive  department  of  the  Governm*'  it 
in  Washington  since  the  New  Deal  took 
the  reins  than  during  the  150  years  pre- 
vious to  that  time.  We  have  seen  one 
power  after  another  demanded  and 
gained  by  the  President  through  his 
powers  of  patronage,  persuasion,  and 
punishment.  We  have  seen  every  new 
power  granted  to  the  President,  along 
with  all  of  the  other  powers  which  had 
previously  been  granted,  used  to  bring 
still  new  and  greater  powers  to  the  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Government  from 
the  Congress. 

Lest  I  be  accused  of  partisanship,  let 
me  quote  to  you  some  of  the  warnings 
issued  by  Thomas  Jefferson.   Said  he: 

To  preserve  the  faith  of  the  Nation  by  an 
exact  discharge  of  its  debts  and  contracts,  ex- 
pending the  public  money  with  the  same  care 
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and  economy  we  would  practice  with  our  own, 
and  impose  on  our  citizens  no  unnecessary 
burden;  to  keep  in  all  things  within  the  pale 
of  our  constitutional  powers  and  cherish  the 
Federal  Union  as  the  only  rock  of  our  safety — 
these  are  the  landmarks  by  which  we  are  to 
guide  ourselves  In  all  dur  proceedings. 

When  all  govemme|nt.  domestic  and  for- 
eign, in  little  as  la  greajt  things,  shall  be  drawn 
to  Washington  as  the  i  center  of  all  power.  It 
will  render  powerless  |the  checks  provided  of 
one  government  on  anjother.  and  will  b3come 
as  venal  and  oppressive  as  the  government 
from  which  we  separijted.  It  will  be.  as  in 
Europe,  where  every  mjan  must  be  either  pike 
or  gudgeon,  hammer  ir  anvil,  our  function- 
aries and  their  wares  are  frora  the  same  work- 
shop, made  of  the  san  e  materials  and  by  the 
same  hand.  If  the  Sta  tes  look  with  apathy  on 
this  silent  descent  of  their  Goverrunent  Into 
the  gulf  which  is  to  svallow  all,  we  have  only 
to  weep  over  the  huinan  character  formed 
uncontrollable,  but  byl  a  rod  of  iron,  and  the 
blasphemers  of  man,  I  as  incapable  of  self- 
government,  become  his  true  historians. 

•  •  •  You  have  seen  the  practices  by 
which  the  public  servants  have  been  able  to 
cover  their  conduct,  ojf.  where  that  could  not 
be  done,  delusions  byj  which  they  have  var- 
nished it  for  the  eyei  of  their  constituents. 
What  augmentation  ojr  the  field  for  Jobbing, 
speculating.  plunderlr|g,  office  building,  and 
office  hunting  would  pe  produced  by  an  as- 
sumption of  all  the  State  powers  into  the 
hands  of  the  General  Qovernment. 

•  •  •  Our  Govei-nment  is  now  taking 
so  steady  a  course  as  to  show  by  what  road 
it  will  pass  to  destruction,  to  wit  by  consoli- 
dation first,  and  then!  corruption,  its  neces- 
sary consequence.  The  engine  of  consolida- 
tion will  be  the  Federal  Judiciary,  the  two 
other  branches  the  coitruptlng  and  corrupted 
instruments. 

Think  of  Jefferson's  words  concerning 
the  necessity  of  administering  the  public 
moneys  as  we  wouldl  administer  our  own 
funds,  and  then  loolf  at  the  expenditures 
of  the  last  8  years,  Which  have  exceeded 
all  human  comprenension.  Just  con- 
sider for  a  moment  pur  economic  and  fi- 
nancial danger.  On  top  of  a  $50,000.- 
000,000  debt,  a  $40,000,000,000  defense 
program  is  already  under  way,  and  an- 
other $40,000,000,000  defense  program 
has  been  planned.  We  are  told  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commtfrce,  the  head  of  the 
R.  F.  C,  Jesse  Jonesi,  that  we  can  expect 
a  Federal  debt  of  at  least  $90,000,000,000 
before  this  war  business  is  through.  I 
say  to  you  that  no  m&n  can  this  day  fore- 
cast, if  we  continue  the  squanderlust  road 
we  are  now  traveling,  what  the  Federal 
debt  may  be.  It  may  just  as  easily  be 
$150,000,000,000.  THUS  can  mean  only  in- 
flation or  repudiation.  It  can  and  will 
mean  economic  confusion,  chaos  and 
collapse,  unless  we  awaken  to  the  dangers 
which  confront  us  h^re  at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  aire  told  that  our  Ex- 
ecutive Department  is  infested  with 
Communists  and  other  proponents  of 
alien  doctrines  who,  if  they  could,  would 
overthrow  our  American  way  of  life. 
Who  is  there  here  today  who  can  regar^J 
with  equanimity  the  sympathy  existing 
between  radical  labor  leaders,  commu- 
nistic labor  leaders,  labor  racketeers,  and 
the  New  Deal  administration?  Con- 
sider the  sohcitude  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Madam  Perkins,  for  the  alien 
Harry  Bridges,  agitator  of  the  shipping 
strikes  on  the  west  coast.  Think  of  the 
great  motor  industry  being  confronted 
by  demands  from  unions  beaded  by  the 


Communist  Walter  Reuther.  whose  rec- 
ord in  the  files  of  the  Congressional 
Committee  Investigating  Un-American 
Activities  clearly  shows  him  to  be  a  Com- 
munist, sympathetic  with  the  Third  In- 
ternational and  intent  upon  destroying 
the  American  system  of  free  enterprise 
and  free  industry.  Think  of  men  like 
John  Brophy  serving  on  the  Mediation 
Board,  before  which  Walter  Reuther's 
automobile  workers'  union  was  making 
demands  upon  the  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration. Who  is  John  Brophy?  John 
L.  Lewis,  in  describing  this  same  John 
Brophy  and  two  others  in  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  24.  says  they  are — 

Fakirs,  repudiated  leaders,  traitors  to  the 
unions,  opportunists,  and  purveyors  of  every 
falsehood,  slander,  and  deception. 

In  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal, 
the  leadership  of  Brophy  and  others  was 
characterized  as — 

Doing  its  dirtiest  to  capture  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  to  transform  this  splendid 
union  Into  a  Communist  organization 

This  is  the  John  Brophy  who  sat  on 
the  Mediation  Board  that  decided  the 
dispute  between  the  communistic  Walter 
Reuther  and  his  C.  I.  O.  Automobile 
Workers'  Union  and  the  General  Motors 
Corporation.  In  the  name  of  our  fore- 
fathers, can  there  not  be  found  among 
130,000,000  Americans  enough  men  to 
fill  the  panels  on  the  Mediation  Board 
in  this  hour  of  the  Nation's  dire  peril 
without  calling  upon  these  Communists 
to  assume  places  of  power  and  control  in 
the  defense  movement? 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  this  Nation  needs 
today — and  sadly  needs — are  fewer  of 
these  labor  racketeers  and  power-lustful 
self-seekers,  and  more  labor  leaders  of 
the  type  of  the  late  Samuel  Gomp)ers 
and  the  late  John  Mitchell,  and  also 
more  Victor  Glanders  and  John  P.  Freys. 
These  are  the  men  who  played  such  a 
constructive  part  in  the  last  World  War. 
Those  are  the  labor  leaders  who  led  the 
patriotic  rank  and  file  of  American 
working  men  and  women  to  their  work- 
benches to  meet  the  Nation's  need.  The 
rank  and  file  of  workers  today  are  not 
being  led  to  their  work  benches  but  away 
from  them.  When  they  cannot  be  enticed 
or  persuaded  by  these  racketeers,  these 
extortionists,  these  Communists  and  Fas- 
cists to  leave  their  workbenches,  they  are 
terrorized  into  leaving  them  while  picket 
lines  are  established  and  strikes  threaten 
the  success  of  our  national-defense 
efforts. 

There  is  a  very  strange — and  to  me  as 
yet  unexplained — discrepancy  between 
the  statements  of  the  administration  as 
to  the  dire  necessity  for  our  national  de- 
fense and  the  failure  of  the  administra- 
tion to  curb  strikes  which  admittedly  are 
endangering  that  national  defense.  It 
is  admitted,  even  by  labor  leaders  them- 
selves, that  there  is  no  excuse  for  per- 
mitting jurisdictional  strikes  to  endanger 
the  security  of  this  Nation,  the  very  lives 
of  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  this 
country,  simply  because  some  officers  cf 
some  unions  cannot  agree  as  to  who  shall 
have  jurisdiction  over  what  work.  These 
jurisdictional  fights  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  wages  or  hours  or  work- 


ing conditions.    They  are  simply  disputes 
between  two  private  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  perils  of  this  NaUon 
are  one-half  what  the  administration  in- 
sists they  are.  if  the  danger  that  con- 
fronts us  is  one-half  as  serious  as  the 
administration  insists  that  it  is.  if  the 
urgency  to  complete  our  national  defense 
is  one-half  as  great  as  the  administration 
says  it  is,  then  there  is  not  time  enough 
for  1  hour  to  be  lost  through  strikes. 

Labor  disputes  can  be  mediated.  They 
can  be  settled  by  arbitration.  The  work- 
ingmen  can  lose  nothing,  and  neither  can 
the  employers,  by  continuing  the  work 
while  disputes  are  being  settled  by  medi- 
ation and  arbitration,  because  the  deci- 
sions can  be  made  retroactive  to  any 
agreed  date.  In  spite  of  that,  labor 
leaders  have  refused  time  and  again  to 
submit  to  any  delay  before  calling  the 
men  out  and  before  establishing  picket 
lines  in  defense  industries. 

Unless  this  Nation  wants  to  go  down 
the  same  road  which  France  went  to 
her  ruin,  then  it  behooves  us  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  strikes  and  to  make  the 
people  realize  that  their  security  is  para- 
mount to  the  individual  interests  of  any 
employer  or  any  labor  leaders. 

Understand  me.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  honest  wage  earners  who 
are  members  of  unions.  My  quarrel  is 
with  labor  leaders  who,  for  personal  profit 
or  power,  are  willing  to  mislead  the 
wage  earners  into  striking  against  the 
Government  in  the  national  defense. 
Any  strike  against  any  contractor  en- 
gaged on  national-defense  work  is  a 
strike  against  the  national  defense  and 
against  the  security  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  this  Nation.  These 
Communists  and  Fascists  and  profes- 
sional labor  agitators  should  be  weeded 
out  and  thrown  out  of  every  industry 
that  is  engaged  in  national  defense. 
They  have  no  place  at  this  hour  in  our 
industrial  scheme  of  things.  There  is  a 
place  in  the  national  defense  only  for 
good  Americans  who  desire  first  and 
foremost  to  help  to  build  for  this  Nation 
a  national  defense  which  will  make  it 
invincible  against  any  nation,  or  any 
group  of  nations,  who  may  choose  to 
attempt  aggression  against  us  at  any 
time  in  the  future. 

I  do  not  hold  with  those  who  believe 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  devo- 
tion to  duty  to  be  expected  of  the  boy 
who  is  drafted  into  the  Army  at  $21  per 
month  and  the  devotion  to  duty  to  be 
expected  of  the  mechanic  who  is  deterred 
from  the  draft  in  order  to  do  essential 
defense  work  at  twelve  to  fourteen  dollars 
par  day.  I  find  it  very  difficult  indeed. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  reconcile  two  statements 
made  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  one 
found  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  February  25,  1941,  issued  In  a  press 
conference.  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  at  that  time, 
said  that  certain  draftees  in  Army  camps 
were  refusing  to  accept  the  seriousness 
of  America's  position  today  and  urged 
that  they  be  made  to  think  of  their  train- 
ing as  something  they  may  have  to  use. 
Keeping  that  statement  in  mind,  just 
try  to  reconcile  it  with  her  later  state- 
ment of  April  1.  1941,  that  strikes  in  de- 
fense industries  should  not  be  looked 
upon  as  indicating  a  lack  of  patriotism 
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on  the  part  of  labor.  In  that  statement 
the  advised  the  public  not  to  become 
"overexcited"  about  delay  In  defense 
orders  due  to  disputes  between  employers 
and  labor,  stating  that  "labor  disputes 
should  still  be  regarded  as  disagreements 
between  two  groups  tnring  to  get  Just 
returns  for  what  they  are  doing."  She 
said.  "We  should  not  behave  as  though 
this  were  a  case  of  patriotism."  This  is 
typical  of  the  administration's  attitude 
toward  the  boys  who  have  been  impressed 
into  the  Army  at  $21  per  month,  while 
other  men  have  been  leading  honest 
American  labor  away  from  its  patriotic 
and  necess^iry  task  of  building  the  na- 
tional defense.  I  want  to  say,  in  reply 
to  Bdrs.  Roosevelt,  if  It  is  true  that  the 
soldiers  in  the  Army  should  be  made  to 
think  of  their  training  as  something 
they  may  have  to  use,  then  it  should  be 
equally  triie  that  these  men  who  have 
been  deferred  from  military  service  to 
work  in  the  Jobs  to  help  build  the  na< 
tional  defense,  these  labor  racketeers 
who  are  taking  advantage  of  this  hour 
to  line  their  pockets  and  to  clothe  them- 
selves with  power  at  the  expense  of  the 
national  defense  had  better  be  made  to 
think  of  the  national  defense  as  some- 
thing we  may  have  to  use,  too. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  third 
aspect  to  our  national  situation  that 
seriously  disturbs  me.  I  knew  It  is  re- 
garded as  some  sort  of  treachery,  or 
Benedict  Arnold  stuff,  to  mention  it  now. 
but  we  have  not  forgotten  the  attempt  of 
the  administration  not  so  long  ago  to 
pack  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  rest 
of  the  Federal  judiciary  by  an  act  of 
Congress.  The  mutations  of  time  and 
human  frailties  have  operated  to  enable 
the  President  to  place  on  both  the  Su- 
preme Bench  and  on  most  of  the  inferior 
benches  men  of  his  choosing,  and  men 
who  apparently  are  disposed  to  interpret 
the  Constitution  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  inter- 
prets it. 

Mr.  David  Lawrence,  the  columnist, 
has  written  several  articles  along  this 
line,  and,  among  other  things,  he  points 
out  that  "One  of  the  principal  obstacles 
to  national  unity  is  the  widespread  dis- 
trust of  the  new  dealers  who  are  con- 
ducting the  defense  program."  This 
would  include  Harry  Hopkins,  who  man- 
aged the  notorious  Chicago  convention. 
It  would  also  Include  the  more  radical 
new  dealers,  such  as  Leon  Henderson; 
Sidney  Hillman:  Ben  Cohen:  "Tommy 
the  Cork."  otherwise  known  as  Thomas 
Corcoran;  Samuel  Rosenman;  and  the 
"hot  dog"  boys. 

Says  Mr.  Lawrence  further: 

The  New  Deal  behavior  from  day  to  day 
ccnsUtutet  an  impetiu  to  the  membership 
efforts  or  the  America  First  Committee,  be- 
cause ■  -re  are  tens  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  more  fearful  of  totallurlanlim 
at  home  than  they  are  of  a  Hitler  Invasion. 
and  the  New  Deal  la  doing  very  little  to 
remove  these  fears.  In  fact,  the  decisions 
of  Messrs.  Frankfurter.  Black,  Douglas,  Reed, 
and  Murphy,  who  control  the  Supreme  Ctourt, 
are  Increasing  the  suspicions  and  apprehen- 
sions of  liberals  who  do  not  favor  govern- 
ment by  totalitarian-minded  commlsslona 
and  boards. 

What  can  Cbngreas  do  about  it?  For  one 
tblng.  It  can  amend  and  clarify  any  legiala* 
tloa  which  the  New  Deal  Court  attempts  to 


define  as  It  pleases.  Thus,  Instead  of  allow- 
ing J\istice  Frankfurter  to  say  what  be 
thinks  Congress  meant,  or  permitting  him 
to  supply  words  that  are  not  In  a  statute, 
the  Congress  can  do  Its  own  legislating — 
that  Is,  If  Congress  is  still  an  independent 
body.  And  If  the  Democratic  majority  re- 
fuses, the  Republicans  can  carry  the  issue 
to  the  polls,  which  is  what  a  minority  party 
Is  supposed  to  do. 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  have  seen  the  trend 
toward  war  step  by  step  for  many,  many 
months.  I  do  not  intend  to  take  time 
here  today  to  detail  those  steps.  They 
have  been  set  out  in  newspapers  from 
time  to  time,  and  any  one  of  my  col- 
leagues may,  if  he  or  she  desires,  have 
the  Congressional  Library  Legislative 
Reference  Service  or  some  other  re- 
search bureau  of  the  Government  fur- 
nish a  list  of  these  steps  as  they  were 
taken  chronologically. 

Today  we  are  hearing  demands  for 
the  President  to  invoke  the  industrial 
mobilization  plan.  The  industual  mobi- 
lization plan,  as  originally  lonceived 
and  written,  was  not  only  to  perform  an 
educational  function  by  being  so  publi- 
cized as  to  warn  the  people  of  the  tre- 
mendous restrictions  on  their  liberties 
which  another  war  would  entail,  but 
that  plan  was  also  designed  to  place  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  national 
defense  in  the  hands  of  the  responsible, 
experienced,  and  trained  officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  whose  duty  it  is  to  de- 
fend the  Nation.  This  plan  has  been 
revised  from  time  to  time,  and  the  result 
is  that  today  the  industrial  mobilization 
plan  IS  not  the  same  as  was  originally 
proposed. 

As  I  see  it,  the  various  powers  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  T^'Sirbn— the 
President— under  the  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion plan  were  to  be  conferred  only  when 
there  came  an  emergency  due  to  the  im- 
minence of  war.  The  President  has  now 
proclaimed  a  full  emergency.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  heaven  knows  the  Nation  has 
been  full  of  emergencies  ever  since  the 
New  Deal  came  into  power. 

Now,  let  me  read  to  you  something  that 
appears  in  the  1936  and  1939  revisions  of 
the  mobilization  plan  that  did  not  appear 
in  any  of  the  plans  as  revised  previous  to 
the  advent  of  the  New  Deal  adminis- 
tration : 

TiTLz  II.  Inottstsial  Manackmxnt  Fbovisions 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Industrial 
Management  Act." 

The  President  is  hereby  authorized,  when. 
In  his  opinion,  the  successful  prosecution  of 
war  so  requires  or  renders  advisable,  to  re- 
quire, under  such  rules  and  regxilations  as  he 
may  establish,  the  registration  of  all  or  any 
class  of  persons  engaged  ui  the  management 
or  control  of  any  technical.  Industrial,  or 
manufacturing  plant,  or  establishment  of  any 
kind  whatsoever,  whatever  the  form  of  own- 
ership thereof,  corporate  or  otherwise,  or  who 
have  t)een  engaged  in  such  capacity  within  6 
months  prior  to  any  declaration  of  war. 

aTATTTS  OF   UGISTIUMT8 

Whenever  the  President  shall.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, deem  any  technical,  industrial,  or 
manufacturing  plant  or  establlsnment  or  any 
group  thereof  comprising  an  Industry  to  be 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Military 
Establishment,  or  the  effective  operation  of 
the  military  forces,  or  the  maintenance  of 
the  national  Interest,  during  the  emergency, 
he  may  proclaim  such  plant,  establishment, 
or  Industry  so  to  be.    Thereupon  any  person 


registered  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall,  if  within  a  classification  promul- 
gated by  the  President  In  his  said  proclama- 
tion, be  brought  Into  service  of  the  Oovem- 
raent  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  shall 
lae  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  War 
Department.  The  Secretary  of  War  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  provide  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
government  of  such  persons  so  brought  into 
the  service  of  the  Government  Such  rules 
and  regulations  by  the  Secretary  of  War  shall 
not  affect  nor  Interfere  with  the  Internal 
management  of  the  industries  in  which  such 
persons  are  engaged,  but  the  Secretary  may 
at  any  time,  if  he  deem  the  public  Interest  in 
successful  prosecution  of  war  so  to  require, 
remove  such  person  from  such  industrial 
position  and  assign  him  to  any  service  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  said  War  Department. 
Upon  such  removal  the  vacancy  so  created 
shall  be  filled  in  the  normal  manner  by  the 
officers  or  managers  of  the  plant  or  estab- 
lishment affected,  but  the  person  chosen  as 
such  replacement  shall  immediately  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  title. 


lhutation  or  incomi 
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No  person  brought  Into  the  service  of  the 
Government  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  at  any  time  receive  any  salary, 
gift,  compensation,  or  other  emolument 
whatsoever,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  for 
services  rendered  during  wartime  from  any 
plant  or  establishment  for  or  In  which  such 
person  shall  render  services  dtiring  time  of 
war.  Such  person  shall  receive  for  services 
rendered  during  time  of  war  only  such  com- 
pensation and  allowances  as  snail  be  fixed 
and  paid  by  the  President.  If  any  such  per- 
son does  receive  any  salary  or  compensation 
from  any  other  sotirce  for  services  rendered 
during  wartime  he  shall  be  dishonorably  dis- 
charged from  the  service  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  shall  in  addition  thereto  be  guilty 
of  a  felony  and  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  10  years,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  my  colleagues 
realize  what  this  means?  It  means  that 
the  President,  under  the  powers  of  the 
mobilization  plan,  could  remove  Henry 
Poid,  or  Edsel  Ford,  or  the  president  of 
the  General  Motors  Corporation,  or  the 
head  of  any  other  industry,  from  the 
management  of  his  industry,  and  put  him 
to  peeling  potatoes  in  some  kitchen  at 
whatever  compensation  the  President 
should  prescribe.  Under  those  proposed 
powers.  Mr  Speaker,  the  President  could 
take  anybody,  from  the  foreman  of  a 
plant  to  the  owner  of  it,  or  the  manager, 
big  or  little,  industrial  or  agricultural, 
draft  him  into  the  services  of  the  War 
Department  without  any  reference  to  his 
age  or  his  physical  condition  and  then 
put  him  back  to  work  managing  his  own 
business  at  $30  per  month.  That  is  one 
of  the  powers  which  we  must  guard 
against  if  we  want  to  perpetuate  Consti- 
tutional Government  in  this  fair  land  of 
ours. 

Let  me  read  something  else  that  ap- 
peared in  the  1939  revision  of  the  mobili- 
zation plan,  and  this  was  the  reason,  in 
my  opinion,  the  President  transformed 
the  industrial  mobilization  plan  from  a 
public  document  into  a  "secret"  docu- 
ment. Section  "F— Post  War  Readjust- 
ment," reads: 

This  plan  contemplates  that  the  proposed 
coordinating  agencies  will  be  temporary  in 
nature,  and  that  they  will  be  demobilized 
upon  the  termination  of  the  emergency. 

This  plan  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact, 
however,  that  although  winning  the  war  Is 
of  primary  Importance,  postwar  rehabillta- 
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tlon  is  a  very  important  secondary  wartime 
consideration.  During  the  course  of  a  na- 
tional emergency  therefore,  the  War  Re- 
sources Administration  will  undoubtedly  give 
proper  weight  to  rehabilitation  factors  In 
formulation  of  Its  wartime  policies.  In  fact, 
the  War  Resources  Administrator,  as  the  ter- 
mination of  the  emergency  Is  approached, 
might  well  study  the  desirability  of  propos- 
ing the  creation  of  a  new  and  entirely  sepa- 
rate agency  to  deal  with  the  rehabilitation 
problem.  In  event  of  the  creation  of  such 
an  agency  during  the  national  emergency, 
contact  with  the  War  Resources  Administra- 
tion might  be  provided  through  the  Liaison 
Division  of  the  latter  agency. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  considered 
advisable,  upon  the  termination  of  the 
emergency,  to  continue  the  War  Resources 
Administration  as  a  postwar  readjustment 
agency.  Decision  as  to  the  organization  and 
composition  of  such  an  agency  will  depend 
upon  personalities,  the  degree  of  rehabilita- 
tion required,  and  political  and  economic 
factors  which  would  then  obtain.  Decision 
must  therefore  be  deferred  until  controlling 
conditions  are  known  or  can  fairly  accurately 
be  forecast.  The  Important  consideration 
for  the  purposes  of  this  plan  is  that  due  con- 
sideration must  be  given  the  problem  of 
postwar  readjustment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  consider  this  last  provi- 
sion in  the  light  of  the  industrial  man- 
agement provision  I  read  just  before  it. 
We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  plain  im- 
plications of  these  paragraphs.  Here  are 
laid  the  foundations  for  an  absolute  mili- 
tary despotism  in  this  Nation.  Here  are 
laid  the  foundations  for  the  continuation 
of  that  military  despotism  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  after  the  emergency  has 
ended. 

Who  is  to  decide  the  period  necessary 
for  the  readjustment  to  a  peacetime 
basis?  The  Chief  Executive.  Who  is  to 
decide  what  is  necessary  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  Nation  after  the  war  is 
ended?  The  Chief  Executive.  Who  will 
continue  to  wield  these  despotic  powers 
provided  for  in  the  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion plan  after  the  war?  The  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive. Who  will  continue  to  wield 
those  powers  until  such  time  as  he  shall 
voluntarily  return  them  to  the  Congress? 
The  Chief  Executive.  Who,  Mr.  Speaker, 
can  point  out  one  single  major  power 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  ever  gotten  at  the 
hands  of  this  Congress,  that  he  has  ever 
returned  to  the  Congress  and  the  people? 

Another  phase  of  this  whole  situation 
gravely  disturbs  me.  I  believe  it  ought 
to  be  brought  point  blank  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people,  regardless  of 
whether  the  administration  should  try  to 
visit  punishment  upon  those  of  its  critics 
who  dare  to  say  these  things.  The  point 
Is  the  administration's  inclination  to  use 
all  of  these  powers  against  businessmen 
but  not  against  labor  racketeers.  We 
cannot  win  wars  that  way.  We  must  be 
unbiased  and  impartial  in  the  use  of  the 
vast  powers  of  the  Government  during 
this  emergency. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  man  or  woman 
can  look  at  this  situation  honestly  and 
clearly,  and  not  realize  the  implication  in 
the  course  of  action  followed  by  the  ad- 
ministration ever  since  the  election  last 
November.  We  must  all  be  disturbed  by 
the  brazen  and  scornful  abandonment  of 
the  "short  of  war"  slogan,  which  we 
heard  so  much  about  before  the  election 
and  which  v.'e  now  have  seen  cast  aside 
since  the  election. 


Truly,  indeed,  as  David  Lawrence  has 
said: 

One  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  the  na- 
tional unity  Is  the  widespread  distrust  of 
the  new  dealers  who  are  conducting  the 
defense  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  by  in- 
formation that  has  come  to  me,  and  by 
my  study  and  observation  of  the  develop- 
ments as  they  have  come  along,  that  our 
gravest  danger,  the  gravest  threat  to  our 
American  Government  and  way  of  life, 
and  the  greatest  menace  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Bill  of  Rights  exist  here  at 
home,  within  our  own  borders.  Some 
danger  may  lie  across  the  seas  for  us,  but 
our  most  immediate  danger  lies  closer 
home.  Some  economic  threat  may  exist 
in  Europe,  or  the  Orient,  but  our  most 
serious  economic  threat  exists  within  our 
own  Nation.  I  want  to  urge  every  Amer- 
ican man  and  woman  to  be  alert  to  the 
dangers  which  menace  us;  to  see  to  it 
that  we  do  not  slip  down  into  the  abyss 
which  Thomas  Jefferson  said  would  en- 
gulf the  States  if  they  were  not  watchful 
against  the  dangers  of  centralized  gov- 
ernment. 

I  cannot  get  away  from  the  warning 
voiced  by  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  said: 

At  what  point  shall  we  expect  the  approach 
of  danger?  By  what  means  shall  we  fortify 
against  It?  Shall  we  expect  some  trans- 
Atlantic  military  giant  to  step  the  ocean  and 
crush  us  at  a  blow?  Never!  All  the  armies 
6f  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  combined,  with  all 
the  treasxu*e  of  the  earth — our  own  ex- 
cepted— in  their  military  chest,  with  a  Bona- 
parte for  a  commander,  could  not  by  force 
take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio  or  m'ake  a  track 
on  the  Blue  Ridge  In  a  trial  of  a  thousand 
years.     •     •     • 

At  what  point,  then.  Is  the  danger  to  be 
expected?  I  answer,  if  It  ever  reaches  us,  it 
must  spring  up  among  us.  It  cannot  come 
from  abroad.  If  destruction  be  our  lot,  we 
must  ourselves  be  its  author  and  finisher. 
As  a  nation  of  freemen,  we  mtist  live  through 
all  time  or  die  by  suicide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  take  Alaraham 
Lincoln's  warnings  to  heart  now.  We 
should  maintain  that  vigilance  which  is 
ever  the  price  of  liberty  among  free  men. 

Memorial  Day  has  come  and  gone.  We 
have  paid  a  tribute  of  tears  and  flowers  to 
our  honored  and  beloved  dead,  who  have 
offered  upon  the  altar  of  their  country 
their  all,  who  have  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice that  our  American  way  of  life 
should  be  maintained  and  perpetuated. 
The  cemeteries  of  this  great,  free  country 
of  ours  are  filled  with  flags  and  blossoms, 
but  recently  placed  upon  the  graves  of 
our  noble  dead,  who  died  that  we  and 
those  who  come  after  us  might  know  the 
sweetness  of  life  under  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  this  free  Nation.  During 
these  days  we  should  especially  remem- 
ber these  sacrifices.  Let  us  look  for  in- 
spiration as  well  as  for  warning  to  the 
wordi  which  Lincoln  spokj  on  November 
19,  1863,  when  he  said: 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  &go  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new  na- 
tion, conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war; 
testing  v.-hether  that  nation,  or  any  nation 
so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  en- 
dure. We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of 
thiit  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  por- 
tion of  that  field  as  a  final  resting  place  for 


those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  thst 
nation  might  live.  It  U  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate, 
we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here  have  consecrated  It,  far 
above  our  f>oor  power  to  add  cr  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember, 
what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us.  the  living, 
rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus 
far  BO  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us 
to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  re- 
maining before  us;  that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  Increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  meas- 
ure of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain; 
that  this  Nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


Additional  Taxation 
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LETTER  FROM  NEW  YORK  STATE 
FEDERATION  OP  LABOR 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Labor.  I  consider  a  letter 
from  the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Labor  of  such  importance  that  I  am 
placing  it  in  the  Record  so  that  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Congress  may 
be  informed  on  the  question  discussed: 

New  York  Star  Fedxratiom  op  Labor. 

Albany,  N.  Y..  May  29.  1941. 
To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Wayt 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Represen  ta  tives . 

Honorable  Sirs:  The  New  York  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  through  Its  executive  coun- 
cil has  given  careful  conslderption  to  and 
has  endorsed  the  proposal  for  additional  tax- 
ation to  be  levied  on  the  proceeds  of  radio 
broadcasting  entertainment  submitted  to 
your  committee  by  the  International  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Association.  This  proposal 
provides  for  an  excise  tax  on  the  gross  In- 
comes of  licensed  radio  broadcasters  and  for 
a  transfer  tax  on  profits  realized  from  the 
sale  of  Government  broadcasting  licences. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  proposal  is 
sound  and  that  it  will  effectively  serve  to 
promote  the  public  Interest  as  indicated  by 
the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  factual  data  sub- 
mitted for  your  consideration  by  Mr.  John  B. 
Haggerty,  president  of  the  International  Al- 
lied Printing  Trades  Association  The  facts 
thereby  disclosed  show: 

That  radio  broadcasting  is  the  only  com- 
mercially operated  entertainment  business  In 
the  United  States  upon  which  po  amusement 
tax  has  been  levied  and,  therefore,  under  a 
monopolistic  protectorate  of  Government  li- 
censing, contributes  nothing  In  the  form  of 
amusement  taxes  levied  on  every  other  form 
of  competing,  commercially  operated  enter- 
tainment business. 
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Thafltlil*  fonn  of  commercialized  enter- 
tainment derives  the  bulk  of  Ita  revenue 
from  radlo-advcrtlslng  Bponsors;  that  it 
yields  excessive  profits  Inconsistently  high 
compared  with  Invested  capital  and  valua- 
tion of  physical  properties;  that  these  ex- 
cessive profits  are  also  enjoyed  by  radio- 
advertising  agencies  by  reason  of  a  system  of 
rebates  which  are  detrimental  to  recognized 
fair  trade  practices. 

That  the  excessive  profits  of  the  radio- 
advertising  business  has  hed  a  serious  ad- 
verse effect  upon  the  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine business  of  America,  narrowing  its  field 
and  causing  many  suspensions  and  con- 
solidations of  printed  publications,  thereby 
greatly  reducing  the  number  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  the  earnings  of 
printing-trades  artisans  and  mechanics,  con- 
trasted by  failure  to  offset  these  economic 
Jones  by  providing  a  comparable  number 
of  other  Job  opportunities  or  an  equivalent 
compensating  distribution  of  purchasing 
power. 

Such  a  situation,  if  permitted  to  continue 
without  requisite  Government  intervention, 
will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  place  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  position  of  having  failed  In 
the  i>roper  exercise  of  Its  police  power  to 
prevent  unfair  competition  and  trade  prac- 
tices which  are  detrimental  to  the  freedom 
of  the  press  and  the  opportunities  essential 
to  the  survival  of  that  cherished  free  Ameri- 
can Institution.  Inadequately  regiilated, 
this  present  situation  has  resulted  in  the 
enrichment  of  concentrated  comnwrcial  in- 
terests, whoee  contribution  to  the  expense 
of  government  is  disproportionately  small  In 
comparison  with  Its  profits  and  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  militated  detrimentally 
against  the  most  crying  need  of  our  coun- 
try—increased opportunities  for  economic 
Independence  in  the  field  of  free  public  en- 
terprise, that  basic  essential  to  the  success 
of  our  democratic  economy. 

We  believe  that  situations  such  as  this 
should,  by  appropriate  Government  action 
and  regulation,  be  turned  into  an  economic 
asset  for  the  public  benefit.  Our  salvation 
and  the  siuvlval  of  oior  economy  does  not  de- 
pend upon  unchecked  Inordinate  prosperity 
of  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  More 
unemployment  and  continued  reduction  of 
earnings  of  large  numbers  of  individuals  mili- 
tates against  the  Government  by  reducing  its 
income  and  Increasing  its  expenses  by  reason 
of  Government's  obligation  to  care  for  the 
unemployed.  The  problems  and  responsi- 
bilities of  our  Government  require  that  there 
be  larger  numbers  able  to  pay  taxes. 

Therefore,  we  are  in  favor  of  the  proposals 
submitted  by  the  International  Allied  Print- 
ing Trades  Association  to  which  we  respect- 
fully urge  you  to  give  youz  careful  and  seri- 
ous consideration. 

Sincerely  yours. 

New  Yoax  Statx 

Pkdskation  or  Labos, 
Thomas  J.  Ltons,  President. 

S.  W.  EBWAKDS. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
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National  Yoath  Adminittratien  in  Virfinia 


ministration  a  statement  which  gives, 
year  by  year,  the  amount  of  fimds  spent 
by  the  N.  Y.  A.  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
and  a  complete  summary  of  its  activities. 
We  are  all  proud  of  the  record  the  N.  Y.  A. 
has  made  in  my  State.  Its  out-of-school 
work  and  student-work  programs  have 
created  hope  and  planted  security  in  the 
breasts  of  thousands  of  our  youth.  In 
bringing  the  Government  home  to  our 
boys  and  girls  we  are  not  only  helping 
them  but  strengthening  our  Government. 
The  programs  are  making  it  possible  for 
thousands  of  our  boys  and  girls  to  better 
their  conditions,  thus  enabling  them  to 
develop  into  better  citizens.  Then,  too, 
in  bringing  these  boys  and  girls  to  a  reali- 
zation that  they  are  really  a  part  of  this 
Government,  that  the  Government  Is 
actually  being  administered  in  their  be- 
half, you  create  loyalty  and  love  of  coun- 
try and  a  reverence  for  our  democratic 
Institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  statement  above  referred  to,  as 
follows: 

■Federal  Security  Agency,  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion i 

SXTMMAKT    or   CTTHXZNT    OPERATIONS,    NATIONAL 
TOXTTH   AOMINTSTSATION   PBOGRAM,   STATX   Or 

VnciMiA 
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Out-of-school  work  program — Continued 


Mr.    FLANNAOAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
had  prepared  by  the  National  Youth  Ad* 


Program 

Kumber  of  youth 
employed 

Total 

Male 

Female 

All  programs,  total 

20.308 

S,661 

11,744 

Out-of-school  work  program, 
total         

10,  ice 
10, 13t 

4,C4C 
4,518 

(S.123 

Student  work  program, 
total 

6,621 

School  work  program 

7,<07 
2,732 

S,104 
1,414 

4,303 

College  aad  graduate  work 
program 

1,818 

XI.   rUNDS  XXFENOED,    1936   THROUGH 
APR.  30,   1941 


Amount 

Fiscal  year 

Total 

Student 

work 
program 

Out-of- 
school 
work 
program 

IflM 

$573,318 

886.8tlH 

756,323 

1,236.805 

1.835,370 

2, 121, 134 

1412.  205 
422,527 
31?.  451 
397.390 
519.205 

440,555 

$161. 113 

1887....... 

1933 

463.541 
440, 872 

1889 

839.415 

1040 

1, 316, 165 

1941  (encumbrances 
through  Apr.  30, 
VHl) 

1, 680, 679 

Total,    all 
years 

7,406,818 

2,507,133 

4,901,685 

Otit-o/-»c?iool  trorfc  pro-am 

m-A.   nCPLOTlCXNT  BT  TYPE  OP  PROJXCT, 
APRIL  1941 


Type  0/ project 

Kumber  of  youth 
employed 

Total 

Male 

Female 

iai66 

1043 

6,123 

Besldent  projects. ,«««,. 

Workshop-production.:!^!;. 

875 
J;592 

54S 

..IS 

Type  ol  project 

Number  of  youth 
employed 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Construction,  total........... 

2,667 

S;504 

163 

Roads,  streets,  and 
bridges 

728 
507 

K 

4 
159 

728 
492 

1,085 

86 

4 
150 

Improvement  of  grounds. 

Building  construction, 

repair 

105 
68 

Kecreational  facilities 
other  than  buildings... 

Conservation,  irrigation, 
and  flood  control 

Water  and  sanitation 

Professional-clerical,  total 

4,082 

203 

3,829 

Clerical  assistance 

Public  health  and  hos- 
pital as<;istance 

1.906 

T71 
89 
27 
66 
73 

1,610 

88 

88 

18 
1 
9 
3 

46 

1, 818 
233 

Liarary  service .. 

71 

Arts  and  crafts 

26. 

Recreational  assistance... 
Nursery  school  assistance- 
School   lunch   and   food 
preparation. 

47 
70 

1,564 

m-B.  KICPLOTiaNT  ON  WCMtXSBOP  PRODTTCTIOIf 
PROJECTS  BT  TYPES  OP  PRODUCTION,  APRIL 
1941 


Type  of  production 

Number  of  youth 
employed 

Num- 
ber or 

Total 

Male 

Female 

units 

Total 

3,130 

1.218 

1,912 

196 

Sheet  metal 

58 
24 

134 

45 

37 
50 
74 
31 
559 

4 

1,817 

297 

58 
24 

134 

.45 

37 
50 
74 
31 
479 

4 

80 

193 

iO 

"  i,'728" 

104 

3 

Welding 

1 

Auto  maintenance  and  re- 
pair  

8 

Aviation  service 

1 

Farm     implements     and 
equipment ..... 

9 

Machine  shop............. 

10 

Electrical 

5 

Radio 

3 

Woodworking 

Drafting,    map    making, 
blueprinting 

43 
2 

Sewing 

84 

Other  production . 

20 

nZ-C.   EMPLOYMENT     IN     MILITART     ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, APRIL  1941 


Tyi)e  01  Military 
Establishment 

Number  of 

youth 
employed 

Number  o-' 
establish- 
ments 

Total 

126 

9 

Armv 

115 
11 

8 

Marine 

1 

m-O.   TERMINATION   FOR    PRrVATE    EMPLOYMENT, 
JULY    1940  THROUGH  APRIL  1941 

Number 
IQK)  0/  touts 

July 272 

August -—.................-...........         227 

September .,.........._.....................         380 

October 349 

November ..............         282 

December 163 

1941 

January ,. 408 

February .-,-,..♦ * 387 

March :... 682 

AprU ....M.. 744 

Total 3, 794 

m-C  PLACEMENTS  IN  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  BT 
TYPE  or  INDUSTRY,  DECEMBER  1940  THROUGH 
MARCH   1941      ^ 

"                        Numter  of 
,                                                                          povth 
Total. 1. 540 

Manufacturing  industries,  total 225 

Food  and  kindred  products,  and  tobacco 37 

Jeitileand  teitile  products 18 
umber,  furniture,  and  finished  lumber  prod- 
ucts   39 

Paper  and  allied  products........ 7 
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m-S.     PLACEMENTS     IN     PRIVATE     INDUSTRY     BT 
TYPE  or  INDUSTRY,  DECEMBER    1940   THROUGH 

MARCH  1941 — continued 

Number  of 
Manufacturing  ndustrics— Continued.  toutk 

Printing.  publi:>hing.  and  allied  industries 4 

Rayon  and  allied  products 20 

Chemical  products  (excluding  rayon  and  allied 

products) 8 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 13 

Rubber  products i 

Leather  and  leather  products ll 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products  (excluding 

machinery) 3 

Agricultural  machinery  and  equipment 1 

Aletal  working  machinery  and  equipment 3 

Aircraft  and  parts 4 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment 15 

Ship  and  boat  builiiini;  and  repairing 18 

Railroad  and  other  transportation  equipment.  10 

Other  manufacturing  industries 3 

Nonmanufacturing  industries,  total 451 

Agriculture,    forestry    (except   logging),    and 

fishing 37 

Construction 132 

5 

9 

9 

4 

61 

24 

66 

56 

58 


Railroads  (interstate). 

Other  transportation  and  services 

Telephone,  telegraph,  and  related  services 

Electric,  gas.  and  other  local  public  utilities... 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service  inc'ustries  (excluding  domestic  service). 

Domestic  service 

Other  nonmanufacturing  industries 


Unknown  industry. 864 

xa-r.  cERTiriED  youth  AWArnNO  assignment 

APRIL   1941 

Total 8,004 


Male 4,310 

Female 3.  6M 

Zn-G.  VOCATIONAL  BX7IL0INCS  AND  FARM  SHOP 
CONSTRUCnON,  JULY  1940  THROUGH  FEB.  28, 
1941 


Number  of  buildings 

Type  of  work 

Total 

Com- 
pleted 

In  prog- 
ress 

Total 

33 

6 

27 

New 

25 
8 

1 
6 

24 

Additions.............. 

3 

IV.    STUDENT    WORK    PROGRAM,     APRIL     1941 


Program 

Number  0  youth 

Number 
of  insti- 
tutions 

Aver- 
age 

Total 

Male 

Female 

earn 
•ngs 

Total... 

10.139 

4,51b 

5.621 

1906 

$7.42 

School 

College 

Graduate.. 

7,407 

2,685 

47 

3,104 

1,381 

33 

4,303 

1,304 

14 

37 
7 

5.19 
13.34 
18.96 

'This  total  represents  the  number  of  in.stitutions  re- 
ported on  line  2  plus  the  unduplicaled  number  of  colleges 
and  universities  for  which  entries  appear  on  lines'^  and  4. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  give  a  few 
concrete  examples  of  just  what  this  pro- 
gram is  doing:  I 

SECOND-CLASS    MECHANIC 

John  J.  Verser.  an  orphan  from  Crewe,  Va., 
had  to  leave  high  school  at  the  end  of  1  year 
due  to  financial  difficulties.  He  was  enrolled 
at  the  N.  Y.  A.  project  at  Manassas  in  October 
1938  and  worked  in  electricity. 

Upon  leaving  the  project  he  went  to  work 
In  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Corporation  as  a  sheet  metal  worker's  helper. 
Within  6  weeks  he  was  giving  rating  of  sec- 
ond-class mechanic  and  has  progressed  stead- 
ily since  that  time. 

This  young  man  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity common  to  most  young  men,  as  he  was 
an  orphan  with  five  of  his  brothers  and  sisters 
to  support.  Much  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the 
Presbyterian  Orphanage  in  Lynchburg.  The 
opportunity  given  him  at  the  project  was  the 
first  real  chance  he  had  ever  had  offered  him 
and  he  proved  his  ability  admirably. 

PLUMBING 

Albert  Groves,  from  Bealton.  Va.,  was  a 
)ilgh-achool  graduate.   He  entered  the  project  ' 


March  31,  1938.  and  remained  until  June  1, 
1939.  and  was  above  average  in  both  work  and 
attitude.  He  was  a  wUling  worker  and  always 
trying  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  his  trade. 
Upon  completing  his  training  he  secured 
employment  with  the  Langslow  Plumbing  & 
Heating  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  at  a  weekly 
wage  of  $25.  He  is  now  employed  as  a  ma- 
diinist-plumber  at  the  Newjxsrt  News  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Corporation. 

PAINTING 

Alvinza  B.  Jeffers  is  of  an  excellent  but  poor 
family.  His  mother  died  when  be  was  5  and 
his  father  was  partially,  but  permanently,  dis- 
abled. Alvinza  managed  to  get  through  high 
school  by  the  odd-Job  route. 

For  2  years  after  high  school  he  worked  at 
various  Jobs.  His  highest  pay  was  912  per 
week  and  the  lowest  $3.  Jeffers  enrolled  at 
the  N.  Y.  A.  project  on  October  11,  1938,  and 
took  the  painting  course.  He  was  an  average 
student  and  completed  his  training  on  No- 
vember 7,  1939.  He  was  then  employed  as  a 
painter,  second  class,  at  the  Newport  News 
shipyard.  Through  diligent  application  he  is 
now  a  timekeeper  in  the  paint  shop.  His  sal- 
ary is  $35  per  week,  and  he  is  now  able  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  bis  disabled  father. 

CARPENTRY 

Kent  Loving,  of  Salem.  Va.,  entered  the 
project  in  September  1938  and  enrolled  in 
the  carpentry  shop. 

His  father  was  dead  and  his  mother  a 
W.  P.  A.  worker.  Kent  was  forced  to  leave 
school  in  the  eighth  grade  in  order  to  make 
his  own  living. 

During  his  time  at  the  project  he  was  out- 
standing In  studies  and  manipulative  skill, 
and  an  excellent  draftsman.  He  was  also  a 
leader  among  the  other  boys. 

At  the  end  of  his  year's  training  he  went 
to  work  for  the  Hampton  Lumber  Co.,  Hamp- 
ton, Va..  where  he  is  now  employed  as  mill- 
work  foreman. 

SHEET-METAL    WORKER 

Homer  R.  Rose.  Hansonville,  Va.,  went  to 
Fort  Eustls  in  April  1940  to  take  a  course 
in  sheet-metal  work.  This  boy's  father  is  a 
farmer,  and  the  total  yearly  income  for  the 
family  was  only  $250  at  the  time  his  appli- 
cation was  taken. 

In  February  1941  Homer  left  lilanassas, 
where  he  had  been  transferred,  to  accept  a 
Job  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  as  a  sheet- 
metal  worker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  want  to  pay 
my  respects  to  Mr.  Aubrey  Williams, 
N.  Y.  A.  Administrator.  Because  his 
heart  is  in  the  work,  he  is  putting  the 
program  over  in  a  fine  way.  I  am  sure 
the  people  down  in  my  State  appreciate 
the  splendid  public  service  he  is  render- 
ing. And  I  also  want  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  administrative  oflBcers  and  their 
assistants  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 
Without  exception,  they  have  been  care- 
fully and  wisely  selected  and  are  render- 
ing outstanding  service. 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 


ute and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  a  newsiiaper  article. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  advocate  the  closed  shop  should  be 
extremely  proud  of  the  success  of  their 
plan.    In  this  article  it  is  stated  that  on 
a  $30,000,000  project  for  the  Government 
in  Ohio  the  unions  are  now  collecting 
from  6,000  laboring  men  $19  each. 

Laborers  seeking  work,  desiring  to 
serve  their  Nation  by  way  of  national  de- 
fense, on  this  $30,000,000  arsenal,  will 
pay  more  than  $100,000  for  the  privilege 
of  serving  their  country. 

This  Congress  should  be  anything  but 
proud  of  its  participation  by  way  of  in- 
action in  this  graft  racket,  which  is  only 
made  possible  by  our  failure  to  act,  by 
our  failure  to  insist  upon  that  equality  of 
opportunity  which  the  President  said 
must  be  established  throughout  the 
world,  but  which  he,  in  America,  al- 
though charged  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  law,  fails  to  maintain. 

This  story  from  the  Cleveland  News  of 
Monday,  June  2,  should  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  the  House,  who,  after  reading 
it,  should  take  counsel  with  his  con- 
science and  consider  once  again  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  tliis  Congress  is  per- 
forming its  full  duty  toward  the  Ameri- 
can laboring  man: 

(From  the  Cleveland  News  of  Jime  3,  1941) 

Union  Asks  $19.  Takes  No  Back  Talk,  ros 

Arsenal  Jobs 

(By  Randall  Brown) 

Ravenna.  Ohio.— It's  buslness-agents-as- 
usual  here  at  the  Army's  $30,000,000  arsenal, 
in  spite  of  the  unlimited  national  emergency 
proclaimed  by  President  Roosevelt. 

Lt.  Col.  R.  8.  Chavin  is  official  commander 
of  this  mammoth  shell-loading  plant  under 
construction.  But  a  handful  of  A.  F.  of  L. 
business  agents  have  a  lot  to  say  about  the 
work  under  progress  here. 

I  got  a  job  on  the  30,000-acre  Army  reser- 
vation as  the  lowest  of  all  laborers — smash- 
ing stone  with  a  12-pound  sledge  hammer. 

Before  I  could  lift  my  hammer  once  to  do 
my  bit  toward  speeding  American  defense,  I 
had  to  sign  an  agreement  to  say  $19  Initiation 
and  dues  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  International  Hcd 
Carriers',  Building  and  Common  Laborers' 
Union. 

"GOOD  TIME  TO   GET  OXTr" 

"Now.  If  this  isn't  agreeable  to  you  all," 
Kenneth  Statler.  the  union's  business  agent, 
told  a  group  of  50  newly  hired  laborers,  "now 
is  a  damned  good  time  to  get  out  " 

White  and  colored,  young  and  old,  we  stood 
in  line  inside  the  Hunkln-Conkey  Construc- 
tion Co.  employment  offices  at  the  main  en- 
trance of  the  arsenal,  listening  to  Statler. 

"And  another  thing,"  he  added.  "If  there 
is  any  one  of  you  that  doesn't  believe  in 
American  ideals,  now  is  also  a  damned  good 
time  to  get  out — before  you  go  to  work." 

At  this  a  young  man,  second  in  line  in  front 
of  me.  muttered: 

"What  does  he  mean — American  ideals? 
Paying  $19  Into  his  blankety-blank  union?" 

"POOR    SUCKER"    loses    CHANCE 

This  touched  off  an  argument  and  a  brief 
scuffle  which  ended  with  the  young  man.  a 
fellow  with  wavy  black  hair  who  said  he  was 
a  member  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Bartenders' 
Union,  being  escorted  off  the  reservation  by 
an  armed  guard. 

"The  poor  sucker,"  somebody  said.  "He 
would  have  had  a  Job  if  he  hadn't  squawked." 

The  argument  was  between  the  unlucky 
work  applicant  and  a  Hunkln-Conkey  offi- 
cial, each  protesting  he  was  "a  lietter  union 
man"  than  the  other.  The  acuffle  occurred 
when  the  guard,  summoned  by  the  ofllcial« 
grabbed    the    appUcant    by    tbe    arm    and 
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•tarted  to  le«d  him  off.     The  Ulkattve  ap- 
plicant nnally  left  without  resistance. 

After  standing  In  line  lor  2  days.  I  hap- 
pened to  g«  my  Job  and  arsenal  employee'! 
badge  No.  7383  because  of  the  unwillingness 
or  Inability  of  500  previously  employed 
laborers  to  pay  duea  to  Statler's  union. 

Under  the  closed-shop  agreement  between 
the  union  and  company,  worker<i  hired  be- 
fore May  1  who  were  not  in  good  standing 
last  week  were  summarily  fired,  leaving  room 
for  new  employees. 

Rules  for  payments  to  the  union  provide 
fbr  $S  out  of  the  first  pay  check  and  subse- 
quent paymenu  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  a  day 
until  all  Initiation  fees  and  dues  are  paid  up. 

I  saw  a  gray-whiskered  man  of  55  step  up 
le  of  Statler's  asslsunts  and  ask  if  be 
could  stay  on  the  Job.  The  answer  was  a  cvut 
"No."    The  man  walked  away. 

An  Akron  laborer  had  paid  $17  of  the  $10 
he  owed  the  union.  But  he,  too,  was  turned 
•way. 

I  saw  dozens  of  men  emptying  their  wallets 
•to  get  square  with  the  union."  many  of 
them  paying  $19.  which  meant  they  pre- 
Tlously  had  paid  the  union  nothing. 

Statler  and  another  assistant  named  Tom 
stood  Inside  the  union  booth  at  the  main 
gate  stuffing  the  shower  of  bills  Into  their 
wallets  and  making  out  receipts. 

AJCHXTAt  TAKI  IS  $1S0,000 

I  estimated  that  Statler's  union,  thanks  to 
Uncle  Sam's  defense  program,  is  collecting 
at  the  rate  of  1180.000  a  year  from  laborers 
•t  the  arsenal. 

II  8.000  laborers — at  times  more  than  7.000 
•re  employed— paid  their  full  dues  for  a  year, 
the  collection  would  total  $186,000.  This  Is 
at  the  rate  of  $31  a  year— $15  initiation  and 
•4  per  quarterly  year  dues. 

Counting  truck  drivers,  painters,  electri- 
cians, carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  operating 
engineers — crafu  which  pay  heavier  dues 
than  laborers — union  dues  paid  by  arsenal 
employees  total  in  excess  of  $500,000  a  year. 

The  best  union  story  I  heard  while  working 
•t  the  arsenal  was  told  by  a  bus  driver  who 
drove  us  from  our  time  office  to  our  work  loca- 
tion— Smalley  Road,  where  our  labor  gang 
■mashed  stone  for  a  roadbed. 

"Yes,  sir;  when  Uncle  Sam  dishes  out  the 
tfough.  man.  he  really  dishes  It." 

XntCLK  SAM  CAUGHT  IN  JAM 

He  told  about  a  truckload  of  electricians 
coming  In  from  work  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
Their  union  contract,  he  said,  provided  for  a 
full  hour  of  overtime  pay  for  every  fractional 
part  of  an  hoiu'  over  5  minutes,  even  though 
this  extra  time  was  spent  en  route  to  the  time 
offlce,  after  completion  of  the  workday. 

•Well,  do  you  know  what  happened?'  the 
bus  driver  said.  "That  danged  load  of  elec- 
tricians got  caught  In  one  of  the  traffic  Jama 
we  have  every  now  and  then  when  shlfta 
change. 

"Their  truck  was  held  up  for  Just  over  5 
minutes,"  he  added.  "Know  what  that  traffic 
Jam  coBt  Uncle  Sam  In  overtime?  Just  $200. 
There  was  hell  to  pay  from  the  Army,  but  the 
electrlclana  got  their  extra  money  all  right." 
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Ifr.  OILLIB.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
10  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoits,  X 


include  the  following  address  which  I  de- 
livered on  Memorial  Day,  over  radio  sta- 
tion WOWO,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.: 

Friends  of  the  radio  audience,  23  years  ago 
today  this  Nation  was  engaged  In  a  great 
war — a  war  to  "make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy" — a  war  to  end  all  wars. 

Today  we  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  those 
brave  men  who  died  for  that  noble  Ideal, 
while  Europe's  battlefields  bear  testimony  to 
the  futility  of  that  resolve. 

No  nation  ever  entered  a  conflict  with 
higher  Ideals,  with  more  unselfish  purpose, 
or  more  noble  motives  than  did  the  United 
States  In  1917.  We  had  no  desire  for  world 
domination,  no  lust  of  ambition,  no  pride 
of  power  and  might.  Our  sole  desire  was  to 
give  to  the  world  the  same  right  to  live  in 
freedom.  In  peace,  and  happiness  which  we 
held  as  a  heritage  from  our  forefathers. 

Our  heritage  had  been  won  In  the  snows  of 
Valley  Forge,  guaranteed  at  the  "Bloody 
Angle"  of  Gettysburg.  It  was  our  heritage — 
our  unchangeable  right — because  thousands 
of  brave  men  to  whom  we  pay  tribute  today 
had  died  that  we  might  live  as  free  citizens 
of  a  Uberty-lovlng  republic. 

It  Is  fitting  that  America  today  should 
pay  tribute  to  her  sons  and  daughters  who 
have  died  In  defense  of  her  freedom.  But 
today  as  we  honor  those  sacrifices,  we  should 
at  the  same  time  make  an  accounting  of 
our  stewardship.  We  should  search  out  our 
own  duties  and  ask  of  ourselves  what  we  are 
doing  to  carry  on  those  Ideals  for  which 
they  died. 

Our  tears  and  our  fiowers  are  tributes  of 
love  and  devotion,  but  they  are  not  suffi- 
cient. It  Is  only  by  doing  our  part  to  live 
up  to  and  carry  on  the  ideals  for  which  they 
died  that  America  today  can  pay  tribute  to 
her  honored  dead. 

The  world  today  is  again  torn  by  wars — 
wars  more  terrible  and  more  destructive  of 
human  life  and  property  than  anything  that 
has  ever  been  known  to  man.  The  powers 
of  aggression  and  tyranny  again  are  on  the 
march.  Freedom  and  peace  are  being  tram- 
pled under  the  heel  of  dictatorship  and 
power. 

What,  then.  Is  America's  part  In  this  new 
world  crisis? 

Should  we  again  send  forth  our  sons  to 
light  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy? 
Should    we    again    cast   our    Ideals    with 
Europe's  ambitions? 

On  this  Memorial  Day  of  1941,  I  say  to  you 
that  Americas  place  Is  In  America.  Amer- 
ica's duty  Is  not  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  America's  duty  Is  to  save  de- 
mocracy for  the  world.  America's  task  Is 
not  the  destruction  of  nazl-ism.  fascism,  nor 
communism  In  other  parte  of  the  world. 
America's  destiny  is  the  preservation  of 
Americanism  In  America. 

Close  as  Europe's  wars  have  touched  many 
of  our  lives:  hate,  as  we  must,  the  aggression 
of  the  dictators— I  can  see  no  reason  for 
another  A.  E.  F. 

If  tyranny,  dictatorships,  and  the  rule  of 
might  are  to  perish.  It  wlU  not  be  because 
America  or  any  other  nation  has  overthrown 
them  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet  or  a  machine 
gun.  It  will  be  because  the  people  them- 
selves, guided  and  inspired  by  the  example 
of  freedom-loving  America— living  in  peace 
and  happiness— wUl  throw  off  the  shackles  of 
dictation  and  assxune  for  themselves  the 
rights  of  self-government,  of  liberty  and 
right. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  we  shoxild  only 
hold  aloft  the  burning  torch  of  liberty  We 
must  be  prepared  to  derend  our  American 
way  of  life  against  any  conceivable  enemy 

No  nation  can  possess  the  wealth,  the  nat- 
tiral  resources,  and  the  glories  of  America 
without  being  coveted  by  forces  of  greed  and 
ambition. 

We  In  America  therefore  miret  be  prepared 
to  defend  not  only  our  Ideals  but  cur  pcssea- 
■tons— not  only  the  rights  but  the  frult»  of 
iTMdom  and  Individual  liberty. 


Congress — since  the  fall  of  Prance  a  year 
ago — has  been  engaged  In  appropriating  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  rebuilding  of  our 
national  defenses.  The  largest  peacetime  ap- 
propriations in  history  have  been  voted  for 
the  development  of  our  Army,  our  Navy,  and 
our  Air  Corps. 

To  be  sure,  our  present  armed  forces  are 
the  strongest — and  the  best  equipped  and 
best  trained — In  aU  our  peacetime  history. 
But  this  la  not  particularly  reassuring.  Our 
peacetime  Army  has  never  been  anything  but 
a  skeleton  organization  Assmance  that  it  is 
the  best  it  has  ever  been  is  not  sufficient. 
I  It  still  is  not  strong  enough,  sufficiently  well 
equipped,  nor  trained  for  the  defensive  tac- 
tics this  war  In  Europe  and  Africa  has  shown 
us  is  vital  to  any  defense. 

Congress  and  the  coxmtry  are  tmited  on 
the  necessity  of  immediate  adequate  national 
defense.  We  are  working  as  a  unit  toward 
the  end  that  America  must  be  prepared  to 
successftolly  resist  any  conceivable  attempt 
to  invade  our  shores 

Determined  as  America  Is,  however,  to  see 
our  defenses  In  order,  we  should  gc  about 
this  business  with  calnmess  and  delibera- 
tion— with  both  feet  planted  squarely  on  the 
ground — and  with  a  united  demand  that  for 
every  dollar  of  American  money  spent  for 
defenses,  we  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  defenses. 
America  Is  not  totally  unprepared  We 
have  in  our  Navy  323  warships,  including  15 
battleships,  6  aircraft  carriers.  37  cruisers, 
160  destroyers,  and  105  submarines.  They  are 
manned  by  210,000  officers  and  men  plus 
40,000  officers  and  men  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
Another  47.000  officers  and  men  comprise  the 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

Our  Army  today  consists  of  some  1.240,000 
enlisted  men,  including  draftees,  and  82,0C0 
officers.  This  Is  being  steadily  strengthened 
and  will  reach  a  peak  of  more  than  1,400,000 
men  by  early  summer. 

The  present  strength  of  the  Air  Corps  Is 
6.600  officers  and  121,000  enlisted  men  Of 
these,  approximately  6,000  are  rated  as  pilots. 
The  Air  Corps  has  on  hand  as  of  today 
6.000  planes,  consisting  of  about  3,500  training 
planes  and  2,500  combat  ships.  Additional 
planes  are  coming  off  the  assembly  line  by  the 
hundreds,  and  only  this  week  a  new  appro- 
priation of  over  $3,000,000,000  waa  requested 
for  the  Army  and  Navy  airplane  program. 

But  let  us  not  follow  any  false  Illusions. 
Adequate  national  defense  is  not  going  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  passage  of  some  bills  by 
Congress  and  the  ordering  of  more  airplanes, 
more  guns,  and  more  explosives. 

Adequate  national  defense  can  only  be 
achieved  if  we  stamp  out  and  forget  those 
class  hatreds  and  Intolerances  which  have 
been  too  much  in  evidence  during  recent 
months. 

Adequate  national  defense  can  be  had  only 
by  the  sacrifice  of  each  of  us — of  every  man 
and  woman  in  every  walk  of  life — by  Industry 
and  by  labor — by  farmer  and  mechanic — by 
teacher  and  pupil. 

America  cannot  be  defended  by  pitting  In- 
dustry against  labor,  rich  against  poor,  Iso- 
lationist against  interventionist.  America  can 
only  be  defended  when  we  all  realize  that 
we  are  Americans — working,  living,  and  sacri- 
ficing for  the  same  high  ideal. 

Armaments  cost  money.  One  giant  long- 
distance bomber  alone  costs  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $350,000.  A  great  battleship  costs 
millions.  Unless  America  Is  willing  to  sacri- 
fice or  to  go  without  other  things  to  pay  for 
It.  we  will  have  no  adequate  naUonal  defense. 

Today  our  national  debt  Is  at  the  highest 
figure  in  history.  The  debt  limit  In  the  last 
year  has  been  raised  from  $45,000,000,000  to 
$65,000,000,000.  We  can  provide  a  great  de- 
fense force  In  two  ways.  We  can  tax  ourselves 
to  pay  for  It  or  we  can  continue  to  raise  our 
debt  limit  and  pass  on  the  cost  to  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children. 

But  the  delusion  that  we  can  continue  to 
borrow  huge  sums  of  money  with  no  thought 
of  repayment  Is  as  dangerous  to  this  coun- 
try**  safety  as  a  lack  of  guns  or  warships  or 
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planes.     Financial  bankruptcy  is  no  less  a 
danger  to  our  democracy  than  an  Invasion. 

Congress  very  wisely  Is  now  engaged  In 
drawing  up  a  new  tax  measure  to  pay  for  • 
large  share  of  our  defense  program.  Along 
with  this,  however,  should  come  strict  econ- 
omy In  regular  Government  expenditures. 
Americans  will  gladly  share  the  burden  of 
defense  expenditures  if  they  are  assured  that 
the  money  they  pay  in  taxes  is  not  wasted 
and  squandered  on  nonessential,  nondefense 
frills. 

We  need  billions  for  national  defense.  Let 
some  of  these  billions  come  through  a  reduc- 
tion m  the  luxuries  and  unnecessary  ex- 
penses of  government  itself. 

And  now,  may  I  mention  another  phase  of 
our  defense  which  in  my  opinion  Is  Just  as 
Important  as  a  strong  force  on  land  or  sea 
or  air?  I  refer  to  a  defense  against  those 
"fifth  colunm"  and  Trcjan-horse  tactics 
which  already  are  among  us,  preaching  and 
teaching  the  substitution  of  alien  "isms" 
for  the  American  way  of  life. 

These  alien  agitators  and  propagandists 
are  a  more  real  and  immediate  danger  to  our 
democracy  than  any  foreign  invader. 

America  today  has  no  place  for  any  "lam" 
but  Americanism.  Let  those  among  us  who 
do  not  like  our  way  of  life — whose  hearts  do 
not  thrill  at  the  sight  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes — who  are  not  ready  and  willing  to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  oiur  ideals — I  say,  let's 
send  them  back  to  the  dictators  they  love. 
We  need  and  want  none  of  them. 

America  today  needs  a  great  spiritual  re- 
vival. We  need  to  rekindle  our  belief  In  the 
fundamentals  upon  which  our  Government 
was  founded.  We  need  to  again  rededicate 
ourselves  to  our  ideals,  to  reaffirm  our  faith 
in  God  and  His  teachings.  We  need  pride 
In  the  things  for  which  we  stand. 

As  this  Memorial  Day  draws  to  a  close, 
America  could  make  no  better  resolve  than 
to  carry  on  the  Ideals  for  Which  these  loved 
ones  gave  their  lives — to  willingly  and  eagerly 
make  any  sacrifice  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  noble  heritage — to  keep 
America  as  a  bright  light  of  freedom  and 
happiness — shining  as  a  beacon  to  all  the 
world  that  in  America,  peace  and  democracy 
and  freedom  shall  live  forevermore. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 
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ADDRESS  BY  FRED  TAYLOR  WILSON.  LL.  D. 


Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
yesterday,  June  2,  at  Lewisburg,  W.  Va., 
an  address  of  rare  beauty  of  diction  and 
lofty  thought  was  delivered  to  the  grad- 
uating class  of  Greenbrier  College  for 
Young  Women.  The  speaker  was  Pred 
Taylor  Wilson.  LL.  D..  of  Washington. 
D.  C,  noted  author  and  lecturer,  and 
personal  friend  of  many  Members  of 
the  Congress.  Dr.  Wilson's  subject  was 
Candles  of  Culture.  He  spoke,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

Today.  I  ask,  in  the  lovely  lines  of  Lowell: 
"What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June?" 

It  is  delightful  to  be  here  and  enjoy  once 
more  the  quiet  stillness  of  this  peaceful 
motintaln  region.     When  I  last  saw  your 
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beautiful  mountains  they  were  robed  In  the 
white  weeds  of  winter.  Today,  they  are 
even  more  beautiful  In  the  green  and  gay 
garments  of  sunomer.  May  I  express  the 
hope  as  you  go  away  today,  like  Milton's 
Lycldas,  to  "seek  fresh  woods  and  pastiu-es 
new,"  that  you  may  take  away  with  you 
In  your  bodies  a  bit  of  the  mountains' 
strength,  in  your  minds  something  of  the 
wide  view  from  their  sun -painted  siunmlts, 
and  in  your  soul  of  souls  a  purity  like  unto 
the  purity  of  the  gentle  winds  that  blow 
above  them. 

My  subject  is  Candles  of  Cultxu-e.  There 
Is  an  old  Chinese  proverb  which  reads:  "It 
Is  better  to  light  a  candle  in  the  darkness 
than  to  complain  of  the  darkness."  So.  In- 
stead of  complaining  of  the  dark  and  gloomy 
wood  In  which  civilization,  like  Dante  of 
old,  now  wanders,  I  am  going  to  try  to  light 
for  you  seven  candles  which  I  hope  will 
drive  away  some  of  the  darkness  and  gloom 
from  your   future  lives. 

The  nimiber  "7"  Is  a  mystic  one.  It  is 
often  foimd  In  both  sacred  and  secular  lit- 
erature. Genesis  tells  us  all  creation  was 
completed  In  7  days,  and  that  after  the 
flood  God  made  a  pledge  to  man  In  the  seven 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  Johh,  in  his  revela- 
tion to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  wrote  of 
seeing  seven  golden  candlesticks.  Dante,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  described  the  seven  heav- 
ens and  the  seven  malor  sins  to  a  church 
with  seven  sacred  sacraments.  Shakespeare, 
In  As  You  Like  It,  spoke  of  the  seven  ages 
of  man,  and  Ruskln  wrote  of  the  Seven  Lamps 
of  Architecture. 

I.  CALMNESS 

The  first  of  our  seven  candles  we  will  call 
tho  candle  of  calmness.  What  a  task  you 
will  have  to  keep  It  burning  In  times  like 
these.  Wicked  winds  from  every  direction 
seek  to  snuff  out  Its  flickering  flame.  From 
the  north  come  the  furious  winds  of  fear; 
from  the  south  the  softer  winds  of  anxiety; 
from  the  west  the  whistling  winds  of  worry; 
and  from  the  east  the  ever-rising  gale  of 
guilt  within. 

Now  is  a  great  hour  to  learn  the  lessons  of 
poise  and  dignity,  self-mastery,  and  self- 
control.  Let  us  keep  calm  and  cool,  what- 
ever may  happen.  Though  others  lose  their 
heads,  and,  as  KlpUng  cautioned  us,  blame 
us  with  their  loss,  let  us  remain  cool  and 
caln  and  steadfast.  To  do  this  we  must 
learn  early  the  art  of  self-dlscipUne  and 
drop  the  desire  for  mere  self-expression. 
Compare  the  silent  river  with  the  slimy 
swamp.  The  one  follows  a  channeled  or  dis- 
ciplined way,  while  the  other  realizes  self- 
expreselon.  Which  Is  the  more  useful  and 
admirable? 

The  disciplined  way  of  life  Is  also  the  way 
of  wisdom.  Milton  named  solitude  as  the 
place  to  plume  our  feathers  and  grow  the 
wings  of  wisdom.  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  In  his 
great  book,  Man,  the  Unknown,  reminds  us 
that  only  two  groups  in  htunan  society  know 
the  value  of  solitude,  the  very  bad  and 
the  very  good,  the  condemned  criminal  and 
the  monk  In  the  monastery.  He  also  warns  us 
that  out  of  such  monastic  silences  will  come 
the  great  discoveries  of  the  future. 

Study  the  secret  lessons  of  Nature.  Learn 
to  speak  her  varied  language.  Catch  the 
message  of  both  mountain  and  sea.  And.  as 
you  look  up  Into  the  silent  evening  sky.  repeat 
with  Emerson,  "Teach  me  thy  mood,  oh, 
patient  stars." 

n.   COXTRACK 

Our  second  candle  Is  the  candle  of  courage 
What  an  hour  to  learn  of  the  metal  of  which 
we  are  made. 

The  whole  world  seems  to  be  in  the  grip 
of  some  mad  monster  who  would  take  It  and 
shake  It  as  an  angry  cat  would  take  and 
shake  a  frightened  little  mouse. 

What  Is  real  courage?  There  Is  nothing 
courageous  in  flying  at  night  with  the  speed 
of  the  wind  above  a  sleeping  city  and 
dropping  deadly  bombs  upon  helpless  people 
below.     Such   are   the  deeds  of  daredevils 


and  not  of  daring  men.  No  crossts  of  honor 
wiU  ever  be  given  those  who  perform  them. 
Pew  real  heroes  have  appeared  in  the  present 
cruel  war,  where  man  has  been  matched, 
not  against  man,  but  against  the  machines 
which  man  has  made. 

It  was  Milton  who  reminded  us  that 
"Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned 
than  war." 

"Dream  not  that  sword  and  helmet 

Are  signs  of  valor  true; 
For  peace  hath'  greater  victories 
Than  battle  ever  knew;" 

We  read  much  of  the  world's  great  battle- 
flelds.  Marathon  in  Greece  and  the  Marne 
In  France  were  scenes  of  immortal  valor. 
But  there  is  a  greater  battlefield  than  these. 
It  Is  found  not  upon  the  maps  of  the  world 
but  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  where 
they,  like  Jacob  of  old,  wrestle  with  the 
angels  of  their  better  natures.  It  Is  there 
that  truth  challenges  falsehood  as  a  dragcn 
of  danger  and  1  legion  of  honor  puts  to 
flight  10,000  legions  of  dishonor;  it  is  there 
the  angel  of  purity  with  the  sword  of  eelf- 
lespect  drives  away  a  whole  division  of  un- 
clean devils.  But  when  the  fight  Is  over, 
and  truth  and  honor  and  purity  have  won 
the  day,  ladders  from  heaven  rise  before  the 
\lctor8,  upon  which  angels  descend  to  be- 
stow the  golden  crown  of  the  truly  coura- 
geous 

England  is  a  recent  example  of  a  courageous 
nation.  Its  people  have  shown  themselves 
valiant  and  brave  In  the  midst  of  great  hard- 
ships. Though  bombs  have  broken  their 
beautiful  buildings,  they  have  not  touched 
their  unconquerable  souls. 

All  literature  pays  tribute  to  ocin-age.  The 
Bible  is  one  clear  call  to  be  strong  and  of  • 
good  courage.  At  its  close,  the  morning  star 
is  the  rev/ard  offered  to  him  that  overcometh. 
Shakespeare  also  bids  us  be  brave.  One  of  his 
noted  female  characters  scornfully  cried  to 
her  faltering  husband,  "Screw  your  courage 
up  to  the  sticking  point  and  you  will  not  fall." 
It  was  Hotspur  who  declared.  "Out  of  the 
nettle  danger,  I  pluck  the  flower  safety  '  On 
a  tomb  in  the  old  Tbcmas  Jefferson  Cemetery 
at  Monticello  are  these  words  from  Brown- 
ing: "One  who  never  turned  his  t>ack  but 
marched  breast  forward."  That  is  the  spirit 
of  the  truly  courageous.  The  surs  in  their 
very  courses  flght  on  the  side  of  all  brave 
souls.     For — 

"If  courage  feeble  were 
Heaven  Itself  would  stoop  to  her." 

tn.  TOLXRANCI 

The  candle  of  tolerance  has  long  since 
ceased  to  shine  In  many  places.  But  you 
must  keep  it  burning.  For  tolerance  Is  • 
fundamental  part  in  any  real  religious  faith. 
We  daily  ask  In  our  prayer  of  prayers,  that 
the  Father  of  \is  all  be  tolerant  and  forgive 
us  in  proportion  as  we  are  tolerant  and  for- 
give those  who  trecpacs  agalnct  us. 

I  am  aware  of  the  dlfficu'ty  In  always  be- 
ing tolerant  and  kind.  But,  as  Wordsworth 
warned  us,  we  are  most  remembered  by  the 
little,  nameless  acts  of  kindness  and  of  love. 
For  love  never  falleth. 

We  pay  In  physical  as  well  as  In  spiritual 
pain  when  we  harbor  hate  and  unforglveness 
In  our  hearts.  So,  learn  now  to  be  kind  and 
tolerant. 

Time  makes  changes  in  the  lives  of  all  of 
us.  The  Dives  of  one  day  often  becomes  the 
Lazarus  of  the  next;  the  learned  of  one  hcur 
Is  sometimes  the  Ixuiatic  of  the  next  hour, 
and  the  greenhorn  of  now  may  be  the  great 
man  of  tomorrow. 

There  are  two  groups  In  hxmian  society 
which  should  command  our  greatest  toler- 
ance. They  belong  to  the  first  and  seventh 
ages  of  man.  When  infants  torment  you  Into 
tears,  remember  that  you,  too,  were  once  an 
Infant. 

And,  when  the  very  aged  seem  tureasonable 
In  their  demands,  remember  that  your  high- 
est hope  is  to  some  day  Join  their  restleai 
ranks. 


^  't 
f^'^ 


Ifr,  OTT.T.TK     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricou,  X 


Mj  aeiena  not  only  our  Ideals  but  cur  pcMes- 
■lon*— not  only  the  rights  but  xht  fruit*  of 
IrNdom  and  indlTklual  liberty. 


borrow  huge  sums  of  money  with  no  thought 
of  repayment  Is  as  dangerous  to  this  coun- 
jbyt  safety  as  a  lack  of  gxins  or  warships  or 
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Be  tolerant,  too.  toward  the  people  of  other 
flags  and  faiths.  Keep  In  mind  that  Socrates 
was  a  Greek.  Cicero  an  Italian,  Tolstoi  a 
Russian,  and  Ooethe  a  German. 

May  you.  as  Beatrice  directed  Dante,  drink 
deeply  of  Lethe's  waters  and  forget  the  ugli- 
ness of  life,  and  then  drink  from  Eunoe's 
stream,  that  only  Its  beauty  may  be  remem- 
bered. When  that  Is  done,  like  Beatrice,  you 
are  ready  to  continue  your  journey  toward 
the  eternal  forests. 

IV.  TaOTR 

Truth,  our  fourth  candle,  is  the  first 
casiialty  of  war,  both  without  and  within. 

To  know,  or  not  to  know,  that  is  the 
eternal  question.  Saint  and  scientist  alike 
are  ever  asking  with  Pilate.  "What  U  truth?" 

I  am  thinking  now  of  five  great  ;torch 
bearers  of  truth  who  led  the  world  Into  new 
realms  of  knowledge.  First,  there  was 
Copernicus,  the  Polish  monk.  who.  when  dy- 
ing, declared  that  the  earth  was  not  the 
center  of  all  creation  as  Aristotle  had  taught 
and  the  world  had  believed  for  centuries. 
Then  came  Galileo,  who  aroused  the  anger 
of  the  world,  the  church,  and  maybe  the 
devil  by  announcing  that  the  earth  and  not 
the  sun  was  the  great  traveler.  Newton's  dis- 
covery of  the  law  of  gravitation  which  we 
now  take  for  granted,  also  opened  a  new 
gateway  into  the  fields  of  knowledge.  Dar- 
win, too.  shocked  mankind  into  a  new  under- 
standing with  his  calm  conclusion  that  man 
was  a  rising  and  not  a  fallen  angel.  And 
finally  came  Einstein,  who  now  lives  among 
MB,  with  his  far-flung  theory  of  relativity, 
about  which  we  talk  so  much  and  know  so 
little. 

Greater  trttths  than  these  will  be  unfolded 
as  man  advances  in  wisdom  and  under- 
standing. 8c)  follow  truth's  candle  wherever 
It  may  lead  you.  It  alone  will  guide  you  into 
the  largest  freedom  of  mind  and  heart. 

V.  sxavics 

Our  fifth  candle  is  a  key  one.  It  Is  the 
candle  of  service.  I  am  wondering  now  what 
dream  most  possesses  you.  Some  of  you 
may  be  thinking  primarily  of  personal  pleas- 
xxre  and  future  social  triumphs.  If  so.  God 
pity  you.  These  alone  will  not  provide  for 
you  a  permanent  happiness.  Life  Is  some- 
thing more  than  moonlight  and  roses.  Lives 
devoted  largely  to  selfish  satisfactions  are 
like  orchids — expensive  but  emit  no  sweet 
odors:  like  peacocks  which  parade  in  pr.de 
and  splendor  but  sing  no  songs;  or  like  the 
Japanese  cherry  trees  which  delight  us  with 
their  beauty  of  bud  and  blossom  but  furnish 
no  food  for  the  hungry  or  shade  for  the 
shelterless. 

Moet  of  you.  I  am  sure,  now  dream  of  a 
happy  home  and  family  life  of  your  own. 
Tou  cotild  have  no  finer  dream.  To  provide 
a  restful  retreet  for  some  gallant  Rcmeo  is  a 
work  w:;rthy  of  the  loveliest  Juliet.  For  a 
happy  hsme  is  a  r£pl!ca  of  heaven  and  to 
be  the  mother  of  a  Washington  Is  greater 
than  to  be  Washingt3n  himself.  Some  of 
you  no  doubt,  have  already  hitched  to  shin- 
ing stars  the  wagzns  of  your  ambition  in  art, 
mtisic.  and  literature.  And  that.  too.  is  well, 
for  'too  low  they  build  who  build  beneath 
the  stars."  So,  drecm  on  my  beautiful  young 
dreamers  and  may  God  h?Ip  you  make  your 
dreams  come  true. 

Let  me  her*  Impress  two  of  my  favorite 
thoughts  upon  you.  First,  true  greatness 
does  not  depend  upon  place  or  power.  An 
artist  is  an  artist  whether  she  holds  in  her 
delicate  hands  the  unshapen  clay  of  the 
commonplace,  the  costly  gifts  of  gold  and 
purple,  or  gertly  leads  seme  lltt.'e  child  Into 
paths  of  honor  and  ucefulness.  Per  "all  serv- 
ice ranks  the  same  with  God."  Second,  there 
Is  no  real  progress  In  life  without  privation 
and  pain.  Life  Is  made  up  of  both  tears  and 
cbceiB.  Into  every  fertile  life  some  rain  must 
ttSL  Sternal  acoahtaie  everywhere  means  a 
dreary  desert.     When  you  feel  keenly  the 


chisel  of  fate  and  circumstance  remember 
that  so  are  fashioned  all  the  finest  things  of 
life. 

No  one  loses  by  unselfish  service.  As  one 
candle  lends  its  light  to  another,  nor  loses 
any  of  its  luster,  so  those  who  serve  never  lose 
in  so  doing.  "Give  to  the  world  the  best  you 
have  and  the  best  will  come  back  to  you." 
The  names  in  history  which  will  live  until 
the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  are  the 
names  not  of  mankind's  gretttest  masters  but 
of  its  greatest  servants.  L<;t  me  now  turn 
prophet:  You  in  this  class  who  in  the  years 
to  come  will  receive  the  accolade  of  highest 
acclaim  will  be  those  of  you  who  serve  most 
graciously  and  generously  ycur  day  and  gen- 
eration. You  will  reveal  mcjst  the  redolence 
of  roses  and  the  loveliness  of  lilies. 

VI.   rATTH 

Our  sixth  candle,  the  candle  of  faith,  often 
fades,  then  glows  again.  It  must  glow  again, 
or  life  could  not  go  on.  For  faith  is  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  all  human  progress. 

Our  first  faith  should  be  in  faith  Itself.  One 
philosopher  declared  doubt  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom.  If  that  be  sc.  the  world 
should  now  be  full  of  countless  Solomons. 

Let  the  beams  of  light  from  faith's  candle, 
like  these  from  a  ltghthou«\  revolve  in  four 
different  directions.  First.  lt;t  such  rays  turn 
on  yourselves.  You  will  largely  be  the  archi- 
tects of  your  own  future.  "The  fault  will  not 
be  with  others.  The  secret  rests  with  you. 
So  believe  in  your  own  star. 

But  you  must  always  be  worthy  of  your 
own  confidence. 

"First  to  thine  ownself  be  true 
And  then  as  the  night  follows  the  day 
Thou  canst  not  be  false  to  any  man." 

These  beams  of  light  must  also  turn  to  an 
ever-renewed  faith  In  humanity.  That  is 
very  difficult  to  do.  even  now.  but  it  must  be 
done.  You.  of  West  Virginia,  are  familiar 
with  tunnels.  The  civilized  world  is  now 
passing  through  one  of  the  tunnel  periods  of 
history.  There  is  darkness  everywhere.  But, 
Just  as  travelers  through  timnels  again  be- 
hold the  light,  so  will  the  world  of  today  be 
dazzled  by  the  brighter  light  of  tomorrow 
when  we  have  successfully  passed  through 
the  darkness  of  the  present  hour. 

"Now  at  last,  tho*  oft  mistaken,  oft  despairing, 
At  last!  At  last  I  methinks  I  see  the  dawn. 
Soon  shall  the  awakened  nations  proclaim 
The  passing  of  the  night  forlorn. 

"Soon  shall  the  long  conceived  child  of  time 
Be  bom  of  progress.    Soon  the  morn  sublime 
Shall  burst  effulgent  through  the  clouds  of 

earth 
And  light — time's  greatest  page,  O  Right! 
thy  glorlcus  birth." 

Keep  your  faith  In  America.  Every  true 
patrict  loves  his  coimtry.  Remember  Scott's 
lines: 

"Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 
This  is  my  cwn,  my  native  land." 

As  the  Wise  Men  of  the  Eact  followed 
th^  wondrous"  star,  so  do  lovers  of  freedom 
and  the  democratic  wty  of  life  throughout 


the  world  now  foUow  the  guiding  hand  of- --Trie  suggest  that  you  study  well  the  secret  of 


our  Nztlon.    We  must  not  fail  them. 

We  have  made  much  today  of  t!ie  number 
"7."  I  want  to  commend  to  ycu  seven 
great  American  documents.  Dr.  Daniel  L. 
Marsh,  of  Boston  University,  called  them 
Our  American  Canon.  The  Mayflower  Com- 
pact, he  called  our  Genesis;  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  our  Excdus;  the  Federal 
Constitution,  our  Books  of  the  Law;  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address,  cur  Major  Proph- 
esy; the  Star-Spanglsd  Banner,  our  Psalm  of 
America;  Lincoln's  second  Inaugural  address, 
our  Gocpel  of  Americanism;  and  Wcodrow 
Wilson's  last  written  message,  the  Road  Away 
prom  Revolution,  an  Epistle  to  the  Ameri- 
cans.   Z  conunend  them  all  to  you. 


We  point  with  pride  to  our  wide  territory 
and  our  ever-growing  population.  But 
neither  plains  nor  population  alone  make 
a  nation  great. 

"Only  men  can  make 

A  nation  great  and  strong; 
Men  who  for  truth  and  honor's  sake 
Stand  fast  and  suffer  long. 

"Brave  men  who  work  while  others  sleep, 

Who  dare  while  others  fly; 
They  build  a  nation's  pillars  deep 
And  lift  them  to  the  sky." 

Finally,  keep  your  faith  in  God.  The  pure 
In  heart  see  Him  everywhere.  They  behold 
His  glory  in  the  rising  of  the  sun  and  His 
beauty  and  sublimity  in  sunset  and  evening 
star.  I  dare  not  suggest  yotir  way  of  wor- 
ship. Many  rival  roadways  lead  to  the  city 
of  God.  The  terminus  of  all  of  them  Is  the 
same.  Some  people  prefer  to  worship  in 
stately,  ritualistic  ways.  Others.  Quaker- 
like, kneel  in  solemn  silence.  The  lofty  mes- 
sage of  Emerson's  Oversoul  and  that  of 
the  moet  primitive  preacher  alike  assure  us 
that  frail  man  does  not  walk  alone  but  has 
a  divine  companion. 

So  keep  your  faith  in  yourselves.  In  hu- 
manity, in  your  country,  and  In  Gcd. 

vn.   CHARACTER 

You  now  have  burning  before  you  six 
candles;  the  candles  of  calmness,  courage, 
tolerance,  truth,  service,  and  faith.  We 
will  now  light  our  seventh,  and  last  candle. 
It  Is  the  candle  of  character.  It  should  be 
more  th&n  a  candle.  It  should  be  an  ever- 
lasting flame. 

Learn  now,  my  dear  young  graduates,  that 
spiritual  values  are  as  real  as  material  ones; 
that  faith  is  as  real  as  the  fragrance  of  flow- 
ers; that  hope  is  as  eternal  as  the  everlasting 
hills;  and  that  love  is  as  luminous  as  the 
light  from  sun  and  stars. 

Nature  and  man  work  together  to  fortify 
a  living  faith.  A  little  w.lle  ago.  I  visited 
the  neerby  Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia.  I 
was  thrilled  as  you  no  doubt  have  been  by  Its 
ma££lve  masonry,  chiseled  thro-ogh  the  ages 
by  the  hand  of  Nature  Into  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  grandetir.  But  more  vlvld  to  me  than 
my  recollection  of  rock  and  river  Is  the 
memory  of  the  marvelous  music  wafted  to 
my  waiting  ears  on  the  evening  breeze  from 
a  golden-voiced  singer  somewnere  in  that 
cathedral  of  stone.  "It  dissolved  me  into 
ecstacies  and  brought  all  heaven  before  mine 
eyes."  I  shall  ever  remember  his  last  lin- 
gering lines:  "Earth  hath  no  sorrows  heaven 
cannot  heal." 

Ycu,  rightly,  should  aspire  to  be  as  Helen- 
like as  possible  In  charm  and  beauty.  But 
remember  character — sweet,  modest,  gentle. 
Christian  character— Is  the  choicest  of  all 
cosmetics.  Its  divine  Influence  Is  Indelible. 
It  will  remain  long  after  mere  physical 
b2Ei:ty  of  form  and  feature  has  faded. 
Neither  time  nor  tears  can  erase  It.  Char- 
acter alone  will  enable  you  to  sleep  well 
when  life  s  fitful  fever  Is  over.  Its  mark  will 
shine  brightest  upon  you  In  the  light  of  the 
eternal  morning. 

Each  one  of  you.  I  am  sure,  aspires  to  the 
finest  possible  type  of  young  womanhocd.    Let 


the  hidden  strength  of  strong  men  and  wom- 
en. A  frierd  tells  of  a  recent  visit  to  a  famed 
Callfcrma  florict.  and  the  dwarfed  redwoods 
he  -.w  there.  Though  they  belonged  to  the 
family  of  earth's  o:dest  and  largest  living 
things,  they  were  forever  deemed  to  dwarf- 
dcm.  because  their  taproot  had  been  cut.  and 
they  CO  longer  fed  from  Nature's  Inexhausti- 
ble springs.  In  like  manner,  we  fraU  human 
beings  live  "pigmy'  lives  in  moral  and  spirit- 
ual stattzre  when  we  might  become  "giants," 
because  we  keep  ourselves  cut  off  from  the 
hidden  springs  of  Gcd.  To  keep  open  such 
divine  connection  is  the  supreme  end  of 
life.  We  drink  from  'he  shallow  pools  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty  and  failure  when  we 
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more    the    quiet    stillness   of   this    peaceful 
mountain   region.     When   I  last  saw  your 

LXXXVU— App.— ^IM 


dropping  deadly  bombs  upon  helpless  people      est  hope 
below.     Such  are   the  deeds  of  daredevil*  1  ranks. 


Is  to  some  day  Join  their  restlc 
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might  quench  our  thirsts  at  everlasting  foun- 
tains which  alone  can  provide  us  with  peace, 
power,  and  plentv. 

You  will  remember  Emerson's  reminder 
that  the  gods  we  worship  write  their  names 
upon  our  faces.  May  I.  In  closing,  breathe 
the  hope  and  prayer  that  henceforth  each 
one  of  you  will  so  worship  the  Christ  of  Cal- 
vary, the  Candle  of  the  Centuries,  and  so 
walk  In  His  way  of  love  that  He  will  write 
His  name  upon  your  fair  faces  in  living 
letters  so  lustrous  that — 

"All  your  future  years  will  be  as  a  tract  of 

light,  I 

Like  an  angel's  footsteps  t>a8Blng  through 
the  night." 


Compensation  Tak  Rates 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  WIBCONSUil 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJESENTATIVKS 


Wednesday.  June  \  4,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ^lOLWAUKEB 
JOURNAL 


Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  folljowlng  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Jourjnal  of  May  31, 
1941: 

(From   the  Milwaukee   Joui^iial   of  May  81, 
1941] 


COMPENSATION  TAX 


BATES 


t  tax  rate  Is  2.7 
is  complete  ez- 


Wlsconsln,  with  Its  Individual  employer 
account  system,  in  its  unemployment  com- 
pensation law,  will,  if  It  passes  certain  pres- 
ent legislation,  be  in  an  excellent  position  so 
far  as  the  critics  in  Washjlngton  are  con- 
cerned. I 

The  reason  that  It  will  b^  in  an  excellent 
position  is  that,  while  it  pennlts  reduced  tax 
rates  to  employers  with  specified  reserves,  it 
also  demands  a  hlgher-than-rnorinal  tax  from 
the  few  employers  whose  relserves  fall  below 
specified  mlnimums. 

The  normal  unemployme: 
percent.  The  minimum 
emption  for  the  period  of  hikh  reserves  The 
maximum  tax  is  4  percent.  [Under  this  sys 
tem,  each  employer's  account  is  kept  sound — 
or  the  employer  pays  50  percent  additional 
until  his  account  is  restorefd.  At  the  same 
time,  because  reserves  are  ample  and  because 
they  are  Invested  in  interest-bearing  Federal 
securities,  a  more  than  adequate  "general 
fund"  is  built  up.  The  Interest  received  on 
the  total  reserve.  It  may  be  recalled,  goes 
Into  this  general  fund.  ' 

Only  two  others  of  the  13  States  which 
have  Individual  employer  experience  rating 
follow  the  Wisconsin  practice  of  a  hlgher- 
than-normal  tax  for  employers  with  excess 
labor  ttim-over.  The  other  10  ullow  reduced 
rates  (two  of  them  down  tb  no  tax  at  all), 
but  they  do  not  complete  the  circle  by  assess- 
ing excess  taxes  in  case  of  depleted  reserves. 

These  10  States,  In  the  Interest  of  per- 
petuating the  individual  employer  reserve 
system,  should  adopt  the  n^lnimum-normal- 
maximum  tax  policy.  One  sxire  point  of  at- 
tack by  the  pooled  twaCL  advocates  is  the  one- 
sldedness  of  a  plan  which  permits  a  discount 
but  exacts  no  penalty. 


A.  V.  A.  Is  Endorsed  by  Missouri  Honse 
of  RepresentatiTes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELUS 

OF  ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  3. 1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  MISSOURI  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  evident 
that  the  masses  are  beginning  to  think 
in  terms  of  this  Nation  of  ours  after  the 
war.  Missouri  is  one  of  the  eight  States 
lying  wholly  or  partially  within  the  area 
of  the  proposed  Arkansas  Valley  Au- 
thority. 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  Mis- 
souri has  Just  passed  a  resolution  by 
the  Honorable  A.  T.  Parrish,  of  Spring- 
field, petitioning  and  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  bill  now  pending  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  to  create  the  Ar- 
kansas Valley  Authority.  I  take  pleasure 
in  inserting  the  resolution  in  the  Recoro: 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  in  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  the  United  States  a  bill 
known  as  the  Arkansas  Valley  Authority  bill; 
and 

Whereas  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  de- 
veloping of  the  State  of  Missouri  in  the  min- 
ing Industry  and  also  for  the  curtailment  of 
the  damaging  floodwaters  that  have  brought 
about  the  rapid  erosion  of  soils  In  the  last  60 
years;  and 

Whereas  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  neces- 
sary at  this  time  for  the  carrying  out  and 
boosting  of  a  national-defense  program: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Hotue  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  That  the  National 
Congress  be  asked,  petitioned,  and  memo- 
rialized to  pass  said  bill  at  its  earliest  con- 
venience. 

I,  Joseph  A.  Bauer,  chief  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Miasouri,  do 
hereby  certify  that  this  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Sixty-first  General  Assembly  of 
Missouri  now  in  session. 

J.  H.  Bauib,  Chief  Clerk. 


Address  of  Hon.  James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRIH 

OF  MXW   TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  3. 1941 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  NATIONAL 
PHILATELIC  AUCTIONS  FOR  REFUGEE 
RELIEF 


Mr.  MERRirr.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude therein  an  address  given  by  former 


Postmaster  General  James  A.  Parley  at  a 
dinner  tendered  to  him  at  the  Astor  Ho- 
tel, New  York  City,  on  June  3.  sponsored 
by  philatelists  and  civil  and  social  leaders 
of  the  United  States: 

1  consider  It  a  privilege  to  have  been  In- 
vited to  this  delightful  dinner  tonight  and  to 
participate  in  the  national  philatelic  auctions 
for  refugee  relief. 

One  of  the  moet  beautiful  things  of  our 
American  way  of  life  is  that  we  have  both  the 
heart  and  the  disposition  to  gather  together 
in  meetings  of  this  kind  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  those  who  are  helpless,  and  some- 
times almost  hopeless,  by  reason  of  forces  over 
which  they  have  no  control.  It  Is,  indeed,  an 
attest  for  democracy  and  typifies  those  soul- 
consoling  influences  which  make  us  so  proud 
of  our  citizenship  tcday. 

It  is  an  honor  to  appear  before  such  a  dis- 
tinguished audience,  and  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  we  face  a  grave  emergency  when  a  large 
part  of  Europe  is  under  the  ruthless  control 
of  totalitarian  states  aspiring  to  greater  con- 
quests. The  danger  is  real  and  calls  for  every 
possible  effort  for  defense.  And,  may  I  repeat. 
It  Is  commendable  that  we  assemble  here  to 
do  something  for  those  whose  defense  was  not 
quite  enough  to  meet  the  adversary. 

During  my  administration  as  Postmaster 
General  I  had  opportunity  of  participating  In 
many  ceremonies  sponsored  by  philatelic 
groups,  and  I  have  always  found  such  meet- 
ings both  interesting  and  Informative.  I  have 
found  stamp  collectors  to  be  patriotic  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  their  Interest  in  and  devo- 
tion to  their  hobby  have  always  been  in- 
trlgtiing  to  me.  The  philatelic  auctions  here 
tonight  and  the  contributions  thereto  by 
those  prominent  In  phUately  unmistakably 
evince  also  an  interest  In  and  devotion  to 
good  citizenship. 

When  I  became  Postmaster  General  I  knew 
very  little  about  a  postage  stamp  except  that 
It  was  an  indispensable  Item  In  everyday  busi- 
ness. In  fact,  were  It  not  for  the  postage 
stamp  I  probably  would  not  have  been  Post- 
master General,  for  I  am  credited  with  having 
written  more  letters  to  the  voters  of  this 
country  than  any  other  one  man.  I  stlU  be- 
lieve in  letter  writing  as  I  think  It  is  one  of 
the  strongest  ways,  outside  of  personal  con- 
tact, in  which  people  may  be  brotight  to- 
gether. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment has  a  series  of  what  is  known  as 
ordinary  stamps  for  everyday  business.  These 
stamps  are  of  such  size  as  will  lend  themselves 
easily  to  business  usage.  It  also  Issues  from 
time  to  time  what  are  known  as  commemora- 
tive stamps.  These  stamps  memorialize  fig- 
ures or  events  prominent  in  American  history. 
I  believe  that  the  first  real  interest  that  I  had 
in  these  stamps  began  with  the  issue  of  the 
Mother's  Day  stamp  In  1934.  Any  stamp  com- 
memorating mother  Is  of  Interest  to  all  of  us. 
of  cotirse,  and  I  could  not  have  directed  the 
Issuance  of  this  stamp  without  thinking  of  my 
own  mother  whose  love  and  care  meant  so 
much  In  my  life  This  stamp  further  served 
to  impress  upon  me  the  significance  of  a  small 
postal  label  in  carrying  a  beautiful  thought 
and  message  to  everyone  in  the  land.  WhUe 
I  was  criticized  for  putting  what  was  termed 
a  "lO-cent-store  vase  of  flowers  on  the  por- 
trait of  Whistler's  mother,"  this  stamp  was 
very  popular  and  bad  one  of  the  greatest  sales 
In  postal  history.  I  had  the  happy  privilege 
at  the  first  press  run  of  this  Issue  to  have 
with  me  at  an  appropriate  ceremony  the  First 
Lady  of  the  Land.  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Approximately  100  commemorative  stampa 
were  Issued  while  I  was  Postmaster  General, 
and  I  believe  that  I  may  say.  with  becoming 
modesty,  that  we  confined  the  Issues  only  to 
those  people  and  affairs  that  Justified  na- 
tional recognition.  I  dare  say  that  many  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  35  stamps  issued  for 
prominent  Amerlcaiu  was  one  of  the  greatest 
groups  of  stampa  to  be  Issued  by  tills  or  aay 
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Otbar  ccuntry.  These  stamps  represented  a 
cross  section  of  letders  In  the  arts  acd 
sciences,  and  the  person  Is  erudite.  Indeed, 
who  can  refer  to  his  stamp  album  and  discues 
with  ease  each  person  memorialized. 

I  found   that   the   Department  for  many 
years  had  issued  a  book  carrying  descriptions 
cf  United  SUtes  postage  stamps  from  the  first 
Issue  In  1847.     This  book  was  intended  for  the 
cdult  or  mature  stamp  enthusiast,  and  the 
■ubject  matter  therein  was  restricted  to  de- 
•criptlTe  matter  and  statistical  facts  with  re- 
gard to  the  various  issues.    I  was  convinced 
that   the   value    of   this   book   to   collectors 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  if  the  text  was 
supplemented  by  actual  reproductions  of  the 
stamps.    This  had  not  been  possible  in  the 
past  because  of  the  restrictions  of  the  law 
prohibiting  the  reproduction  of  United  States 
postage  stamps  In  their  entirety.    However, 
—    tt  was  possible  to  obtain  a  favorable  ruling 
with  respect  to  the  illustrating  of  stamps  in 
this  Government  publication,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  edition  of  1936  contained  a  full 
complement  oi  stamp  illustrations  which  has 
made   this  publication  of  universal   interest 
to   students    and    stamp   collectors.     It   was 
also  my  happy  privilege  to  authorize  a  Junior 
•diUon  of  this  book  to  sell  at  the  very  nominal 
pries  of  10  cents  In  order  that  every  boy  and 
girl  might  have  a  handy  booklet  depicting 
through   stamps   our   country's   history  and 
tradition. 

While  the  Post  Office  Department  has  al- 
ways been  generovis  in  furnishing  display 
frames  of  jxistage  stamps  to  conventions  and 
other  meeting  of  philatelic  groups,  many 
people  were  deprived  of  observing  and  learn- 
ing the  interesting  things  surrounding  stamp 
Issues.  It  was  my  further  privilege  to  au- 
thorize the  building  of  an  automobile  truck 
which  was  completely  equipped  with  stamp 
models  and  other  exhibits  plcturizlng  the  full 
history  of  stamp  issues.  This  truck  has 
passed  through  many  cities,  towns,  and  ham- 
lets— more  than  400.000  people  have  visited 
it.  And  I  believe  that  the  appreciation  of 
these  governmental  Issues  betokened  ar  In- 
terest m  better  citizenship. 

The  Department  for  many  years  has  main- 
tained a  Philatelic  Agency  which  is  for  the 
particular    use    and   convenience    of    stamp 
collectors.     The   sales  in    1933   were   only   a 
little  more  than  9300.000  per  year.     In  1940 
the  sales  of  the  Agency  were  nearly  one  and 
one-half  million  dollars.     Not  more  than  15 
people  were  employed  in  1933.  whereas  today 
there  are  42  people  assigned  to  the  Agency, 
and   nearly  30  people  do  nothing  else  than 
handle  orders    by    mall.     Not   only   did    the 
sales  at  the  Philatelic  Agency  Increase,  but 
interest   in    stamp   collecting   has   grown    to 
such  sn  extent  that  postmasters  in  many  of 
the  largest  cities  report  considerable  revenue 
from  the  sales  of  stamps  through  their  phila- 
telic window.     In  fact,  the  postmaster  here 
at  New  York.  Albert  Goldman,  reported  more 
than  1750.000   last   year   from   the   sales  of 
stamps  to  philatelists. 

It,  of  course,  would  be  folly  on  my  part 
to  claim  all  the  credit  for  this  splendid 
growth  and  accomplishment  in  the  field  of 
philately.  The  No.  1  philatelist,  whose  en- 
couragement and  friendly  counsel  has  meant 
so  much.  Is  the  President.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. I  am  siire  that  all  philatelists,  because 
of  their  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
world  diM  to  their  interest  in  stamps  of  all 
nations,  recognize  the  great  problems  that 
beset  the  President  today.  Like  all  the  people 
of  America,  they  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
In  support  of  whatever  course  he  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Hull  may  deem  best  in  this 
grave  crisis.  In  the  time  of  a  national  emer- 
B*QC3![^  there  can  be  but  one  Commander  In 
Chief.     - 

The  people  of  the  philatelic  world  have 
done  their  part.  too.  and  I  want  to  acknowl- 
edge a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  stamp 
•olumnista  and  stamp  magazines,  many  of 
representatives  and  editors  are  here 


tonight.  In  furthering  interest  in  your 
chosen  hobby,  you  have  done  your  part  well. 
Last,  but  not  least,  I  may  refer  to  the 
philatelic  exhibition  room,  started  in  1935  in 
the  Post  Office  Building  in  Washington.  At 
the  present  time  the  collection  of  stamps  in 
this  exhibit  numbers  approximately  50,000 
original  specimens.  TTiere  are,  in  addition, 
some  1,500  die  proofs  of  United  States  post- 
age stamps.  One  hundred  and  eighty  foreign 
countries  are  shown,  with  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately 10,000  foreign  stamps  on  dis- 
play. A  better  understanding  of  the  scope 
and  importance  of  the  exhibition  room  will 
be  gained  from  the  fact  that  in  the  6  years 
of  ita  operation  a  collection  of  postage  stamps 
has  been  assembled  worth  well  over  half  a 
million  dollars.  It  will  be  worth  your  while 
to  visit  this  room  when  in  Washington. 

Through  cooperation  with  the  Treasury 
Department,  legislation  was  sponsored  and 
finally  enacted  on  January  27,  1938,  removing 
the  restrictions  heretofore  in  effect  with  re- 
gard to  the  Illustrating  of  United  States 
postage  stamps  for  philatelic  purposes.  This 
has  proved  a  boon  to  philatelic  publishers 
and  has  enabled  the  news  service  of  the 
country  to  promote  an  advertising  campaign 
of  immense  possibilities  to  the  Department  In 
connection  with  the  sale  of  new  issues  of 
postage  stamps.  It  Is  now  possible  for  the 
stamp  columnlsta  to  lllustrata  their  articles 
with  black  and  white  reproductions  of  poet- 
age  stamps. 

I  have  endeavored  in  the  foregoing  to  ren- 
der an  account  of  my  stewardship  to  the 
stamp  collectors  of  America,  to  whom  I  am 
deeply  indebted  for  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions with  regard  to  new  Issues  of  postage 
stamps,  and  concerning  the  adoption  of 
measures  that  would  react  to  the  benefit  of 
philately  In  general.  By  reason  of  this  de- 
partmental recognition  and  support,  the 
stature  and  Importance  of  philately  has  been 
raised  to  new  heights  heretofore  assumed  to 
be  unattainable.  Stamp  collecting  is  the 
peer  of  all  hobbies  that  appeals  to  persons  of 
all  ages  and  conditions  in  life. 

I  see  around  me  so  many  people  prominent 
In  all  walks  of  life,  and  doubtless  many  of 
you  have  hobbles  other  than  that  of  stamp 
collecting,  but  I  trust  that  my  little  talk  to- 
night has  served  to  present  to  you  the  at- 
tractiveness of  even  Just  a  casual  study  of 
postage  stamps. 

I  thank  you. 


General  Fleming  Discatses  Qaestions 
Conceraing  His  Legal  Staff 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tiiesday,  June  3.  1941 


LETTERS  FROM  PHILIP  B.  FLEMING,  AD- 
MINISTRATOR. WAGE  AND  HOUR  DIVI- 
SION, DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  ttie  following  letters: 

Jims  3,  1941. 
Hon.  Edwasd  T.  Tatxor, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Appropriation^, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washinsiton,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dkas  Ms.  Chaoman:  I  am  writing  to 
you  with  respect  to  two  phases  of  H.  R.  4926, 
a  bill  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 


partment of  Labor,  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  and  related  independent  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1942,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  on  June  2.  1941,  reduces  by 
$349,110  the  Budget  estimates  for  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division.  The  bill  also  transfers 
from  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  tc  the 
Office  of  the  Solicitor  $360,000.  representing 
salaries  of  the  legal  personnel  and  their 
clerical  assistants  In  the  field  offices  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division. 

I  should  like  first  to  discuss  the  effecta  of 
the  reduction  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division.  At  page  13  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  it  is  stated  that 
"whether  the  additional  funds  sought  by  the 
Division  and  approved  by  the  Budget  should 
.  be  allowed  is  purely  one  of  policy."  The  re- 
port then  goes  on  to  state  that  as  a  matter 
of  policy  the  committee  is  unable  to  find  any 
Justification  for  placing  the  inspection  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  on  a 
basis  of  Inspecting  each  and  every  plant  that 
might  be  covered  by  the  act.  The  committee 
points  to  examples  of  administration  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the 
Walsh-Healy  Act,  where  only  partial  inspec- 
tions are  made  as  a  Justification  for  not  re- 
quiring routine  inspections  of  all  covered 
establishments.  The  committee  concludes 
that  the  sum  recommended  by  It  for  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  will  be  sufficient  to 
Investigate  all  complaints  of  violation  that 
might  be  registered  with  the  Division,  and 
will  permit,  in  addition  thereto.  Inspector 
service  to  lie  available  for  spot  checkmg  of 
Industries  throughout  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  take  sharp  Issue  with  the  com- 
mittee on  the  question  of  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
referred  to  In  the  committee  report.     I  am 
convinced  that  nothing  short  cf  an  inspection 
of  every  one  of  the  more  than  300.000  estab- 
lishments In  w'llch  employees  subject  to  the 
act  are  employed  will  give  assurance  of  fair 
and  uniform  compliance  with  the  act  in  every 
one   of  the  States  and  Territories.     In   my 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  for  the  fiscal 
year   ended  June  30.   1940,  I   announced  in 
chapter  IV  the  need  for  routine  inspection  of 
all  covered  establishments  under  the  act.     1 
stated  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  vast  majority 
of    employers   are   complying    with    the   act. 
I  also  stated  that  many  who  have  been  In 
violation  would  be  entirely  willing  to  comply 
could  they   be   assured  that   their   business 
competitors  also  would  be  required  to  com- 
ply.    Continuing,    I    stated    that    since    the 
complying    employer    may    experience    diffi- 
culty in   meeting   the   requirements   of   the 
act  if  the  violations  of  competitors  are  al- 
lowed to  go  unchallenged.  I  acknowledged  a 
moral,  as  well   as  a  legal,  responsibility  to 
employers  to  put  an  end  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  payment  of  submlnimum  wages. 
The  report  concluded  that  to  carry  out  this 
responsibility  requires  the  systematic  Inspec- 
tion of  all  establishments  covered  by  the  act. 
During  the  fiscal   year   1941,  I  Instituted 
systematic  routine  Inspection  drives  In  sev- 
eral Industries.    The  resulte  of  such  routine 
Inspections  amply  demonstrate  the  wisdom 
of  following  this  approach.     Thus,  for  the 
first  9  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1941,  viola- 
tions  Involving   restitution    were   found    In 
one-third  of  all  establlshmente  found  to  be 
covered  on  routine  Inspection.    Furthermore, 
restitution  was  found  owing  to  one-fifth  of 
aU  the  employees  in  the  establishments  In 
which  routine  inspection  showed  restitution 
to  be  due.     In  other  words,  the  violations 
did  not  affect  merely  Isolated  employees,  but, 
rather,  a  substantial  proportion  of  all  the 
employees    in    the    establlshmente,   none    of 
whom  filed  complalnte.    Half  of  all  legal  ac- 
tions  instituted    by    the    Division    Involved 
establishments  against  which  no  complaint 
had  been  received.    For  this  9-month  period, 
violations  of  the  overtime  provisions  of  the 
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act  were  foundHTflT  peilcent  of  aU  establlsh- 
mente found  to  be  covered  on  routine  In- 
spection, as  compared  With  24  percent  for 
establlshmenta  investigated  foUowlng  the 
filing  of  complalnte.  The  percentage  of  vio- 
lations revealed  in  routine  Inspections  in- 
creased during  this  9-month  period,  whereas 
the  percentage  of  estalpllshmente  In  viola- 
tion in  complaint  cases  i  remained  at  a  con- 
stant level. 

A  few  statistics  will  demonstrate  forcibly 
the  necessity  of  administering  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  on  a  rculine  Inspection  basis. 
Out  of  12,621  complaint  cases  reviewed  in 
Washington  during  the  first  9  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  1941.  6,324,  pT  roughly  one-half. 
Involved  violations  serlotjis  enough  to  warrant 
the  payment  of  restltutlojn  to  employees.  Out 
of  19,635  cases  reviewed  in  Washington  during 
this  same  period  as  a  result  of  routine  In- 
spection, 6,359  constituted  violations  serious 
enough  to  warrant  the  payment  of  restitution 
to  employees.  Dtiring  this  same  9-month 
period,  out  of  1,297  casep  requiring  litigation 
by  the  Division,  607  involved  the  payment  of 
restitution  to  employee^.  Six  hundred  and 
forty-six  of  the  1,297  casts  requiring  litigation 
resulted  from  complaintis  received  by  the  Di- 
vision. Slightly  more  than  one-half,  or  651, 
.of  the  1.297  litigation  cases  grew  out  of  rou- 
tine Inspections. 

The  experience  of  the  various  State  labor 
departmente  clearly  shows  that  routine  in- 
spections are  essential  in  the  administration 
of  State  labor  laws,  comparable  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  The  experiences  of  the 
States  of  New  York.  Rhode  Island,  Minnesota, 
California,  Georgia,  Nebraska.  Maryland.  Mas- 
sachusette,  and  Pennsylvania  clearly  demon- 
strate this  conclusion.  iFor  example,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  of  Rhode  Island,  in  ite 
annual  report  for  1939,  Division  of  Women 
and  Children,  page  43.  states:  "To  enforce  a 
wage  order  fairly,  each  firm  subject  to  the 
order  should  be  inspected  at  least  once  a  year 
as  a  matter  of  routine,  so  that  one  violator 
will  receive  the  same  attention  as  another." 
The  twenty-sixth  biennial  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry  of  Minnesota 
for  1937-38,  Division  of  Women  and  Children, 
page  201,  states:  "Enforcement  of  labor  laws 
reste  in  part  upon  periodic  inspection  of 
women-employing  industries." 

I  do  not  believe  the  administration  of  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act,  referred  to  by  the  com- 
mittee in  ite  report,  presente  a  comparable 
problem  to  that  of  the  administration  oT  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  In  the  case  of  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act,  all  firms  subject  to  ite 
provisions  are  known  In  advance,  and  a  more 
intelligent  sampling  of  the  tjrpes  of  firms  to 
be  Inspected  may  be  made.  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  fact  that  the 
Administrator  of  the  Public  Contracte  Divi- 
sion inspecte  only  25  percent  of  the  firms 
subject  to  that  act  Is  not  because  of  a  con- 
viction that  such  a  partial  inspection  resulte 
in  a  proper  administration  of  the  law. 
Rather,  the  testimony  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Public  Contracte  Division  before  your 
committee  on  the  appropriation  bill  In  ques- 
tion indicates  that  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  the  firms  subject  to  the  Walsh-Healey  Act 
should  be  Inspected  to  assure  fair  adminis- 
tration of  that  law. 

As  the  action  of  the  committee  In  an- 
nouncing, as  a  matter  of  policy,  that  inspec- 
tions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  should 
not  be  made  on  a  routine,  systematic  basis  Is 
contrary  to  the  whole  experience  of  depart- 
ments, whether  Federal  or  State,  engaged  In 
administering  labor  laws,  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
proposed  policy. 

I  shall  now  discuss  briefly  the  provision  in 
H.  R.  4926  which  tran-sfers  from  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  to  the  Office  of  the  So- 
licitor the  funds  representing  salaries  of  the 
legal  personnel  and  their  clerical  asslstante 
In  the  field  offices  of  the  Wage  and  Hotir  Dl- 
▼islon.    The  result  of  this  transfer  of  funds 


Is,  of  course,  to  transfer  the  admlnistrstlve 
supervision  of  the  field  attorneys  from  the 
Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hovir  Division 
to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Labor  Department. 
The  Solicitor  of  Labor  and  I  addressed  com- 
munications to  Hon.  Malcolm  C.  Tabvxb, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Labor,  on  April 
24  and  May  31,  1941.  setting  forth  the  rea- 
sons why  we  believed  the  transfer  in  ques- 
tion should  not  be  made.  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  of  enclosing  copies  of  these  let- 
ters for  your  consideration. 
Respectfully, 

PHnjp  B.  Flimino. 

Enclostires.  2. 

Certified  copies: 

Hon.  Clitton  A.  Woodrum. 

Hon.  Malcolm  C.  Tarver. 

Hon.  BtTTLER  B.  Hare. 

Hon.  Albert  Thomas. 

Hon.  Vincent  F.  Hakrington. 

Hon.  Albert  J.  Encel. 

Hon.  Feank  B.  Keefe. 


Aprh.  24,  1941. 
Hon.  Malcolm  C.  Tarver,         _    _ 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of 
Labor,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deae  Congressman  Tabveh:  In  view  of 
the  questions  which  the  committee  has  raised 
with  respect  to  the  action  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  in  placing  estimates  for  all  legal 
services  in  Washington  In  the  Item,  "Office  of 
the  Solicitor,"  but  leaving  field  attorneys 
within  the  general  coverage  of  the  item, 
"Wage  and  Hour  Division,"  we  should  like 
to  make  a  further  statement  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  record  of  the  hearings  before  your 
subcommittee. 

We  believe  that  the  matter  of  allocating 
Items  of  expenditure  in  the  appropriation 
bill  is  primarily  a  fiscal  and  accounting  de- 
vice rather  than  a  means  of  resolving  relative 
questions  of  Jurisdiction  among  statutory 
officers  of  the  same  department.  The  respon- 
sibility for  preparing  Budget  jestimates  and 
seeing  that  appropriations  made  by  Congress 
are  expended  In  accordance  with  the  law 
Is  placed  upon  the  heads  of  various  execu- 
tive departmente  by  reason  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  Moreover,  authority 
with  respect  to  appointment,  promotion,  and 
dismissal  of  personnel  is  also  vested  In  the 
heads  of  executive  departmente  by  reason 
of  Reorganization  Plan  II.  Consequently, 
except  to  the  extent  that  advisory  functions 
are  delegated  to  them  by  the  Secretary,  bu- 
reau heads  in  the  Department  of  Labor  have 
no  duties  In  connection  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  personnel  or  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds.  In  other  words,  under  exist- 
ing law,  internal  questions  of  administrative 
management  of  this  character  are  placed  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Both  the  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  and  the  Solicitor  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  hold  offices  created  by 
statute  which  are  filled  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  provides  cer- 
tain duties  for  the  Administrator  which  are 
not  subject  to  review  by  any  officer  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  The 
act  did  not  purport  to  amend  or  rartall  the 
earlier  statute  cresting  the  office  of  the 
Solicitor. 

Insofar  as  the  duties  of  these  two  officers 
Impinge  upon  one  another  (and  It  is  not 
appsrent  that  they  do) ,  the  •xecution  of  the 
duties  connected  therewith  can  be  confined 
In  their  appropriate  orbite  under  existing 
law  through  exercise  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  of  the  power  vested  in  heads  of  de- 
partments by  Revised  Statutes  161,  "To 
prescribe  regulations  not  inconsistent  with 
law  for  the  government  of  his  department, 
Xh»  conduct  of  Ite  officers  and  clerks,  the  i 


distribution   and   performanc*   ot   Ite   busi- 
ness,    •     •     *." 

Prior  to  Reorganisation  Plan  n.  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  had  a  srparate  bureau 
legal  staff.  It  was  found  during  this  period, 
however,  that  cousiderabls  overlapping  legal 
work  was  being  performed  by  the  Bureau 
attorneys  and  the  Solicitor  and  his  asslstante 
in  that  both  groups  had  occasion  to  construe 
and  apply  the  provisions  of  different  statu- 
tory provisions  which  were  Identical  In 
phraseology.  For  example,  original  research 
was  performed  separately  on  questions  re- 
lating to  overtime  and  compensation  and 
the  computation  of  hours  worked.  Jxjth  un- 
der the  Walsh-Healey  Act  and  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  Questions  of  coverage  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  arising  under  the  child- 
labor  provisions  (the  enforcement  of  which 
the  Children's  Bureau  is  responsible)  and 
the  wage  provisions,  were  being  separately 
considered  with  varying  resulte  sometimes 
reached.  Moreover,  different  advice  would 
occasionally  be  given  by  the  Solicitor's  office, 
which  Is  the  channel  of  communication 
with  the  Department  of  Justice,  to  the  At- 
torney General  on  matters  Involving  litiga- 
tion, from  that  which  would  be  given  orally 
to  private  litlgante  by  attorneys  on  the  stafts 
of  the  bureaus. 

The  Secretary  therefore  deemed  It  desirable 
to  Integrate  the  varloiis  legal  staffs  by  con- 
solidating the  work  of  all  the  attorneys  in 
the  Department  under  the  supervision  cf  the 
chief  law  officer.  This  was  done  by  regula- 
tion Issued  on  June  9,  1940.  It  was  not  nec- 
essary tp  seek  an  amendment  to  existing  law 
to  do  this  for  no  limitation  had  ever  been 
placed  by  any  statute  on  the  legal  duties  per- 
formed in  the  Solicitor's  office.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  administrative 
practice  here,  however,  to  delegate  account- 
ing functions  to  each  of  the  bureaus  or  divi- 
sions from  whom  separate  appropriations 
were  made,  some  inconvenience  has  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  the  salaries,  travel  ex- 
penses, etc..  of  attorneys  in  the  Solicitor's 
office  are  accounted  for  in  four  different  ad- 
ministrative unite.  In  order  to  simplify  this 
practice  dtirlng  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  has  based  Ite  estimate 
upon  a  single  consolidated  appropriation  for 
the  attorneys  in  Washington. 

The  reasons  for  making  this  change  do  not 
apply  to  the  field  attorneys,  however,  since 
all  of  these  men  perform  duties  solely  In  con- 
nection with  tne  wage-and-hour  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  are 
physically  located  In  the  regional  offices  of 
the  Wage  and  Hcur  Division.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  administration  of  management 
functions  in  each  regional  office  has  been 
delegated  to  the  regional  director,  it  is  felt 
that  it  would  only  complicate  matters  to 
have  another  regional  official  who  would  be 
concerned  with  such  duties  as  providing  ap- 
propriate office  space,  keeping  records  of  leave 
of  absence,  travel  authorizations,  and  other 
routine  matters.  Moreover,  It  was  also  felt 
that  since  the  portion  of  lawyers  In  the  dif- 
ferent regional  offices  may  vary  according  to 
the  amount  of  violation  cases  reported  by  the 
Inspectors  more  fiexiblllty  in  the  matter  of 
transferring  field  attorneys  from  one  regional 
office  to  another  could  be  achieved  if  the  ex- 
penditures relating  to  field  attorneys  were 
kept  In  the  books  of  the  Wsge  and  Hour 
Division. 

We  should  also  like  to  add  that  under  this 
system  the  relations  between  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  and  the  Solicitor's  office  have 
been  entirely  harmoniotu,  and  it  is  felt  that 
the  plan  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  any  fric- 
tions which  might  occur  among  subordinst* 
personnel. 

Respectfully, 

Phhjp  B.  Flsmxmo, 
AdministnUor,  Wage  and  Hour  Division., 
Geeaeo  D.  Rrn.i.T. 

Solicitor  of  Labor. 
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Hewark's  State  of  Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  L  VREEUND 

or  NTW  jxisrr 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  4,  1941 


BAOIO   INTERVIEW  OP  MAYOR   VINCENT 
J.  MURPHY  BY  HAROLD  JOHN  ADONIS 


Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  interview  of 
Mayor  Vincent  J.  Murphy,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  by  Harold  John  Adonis,  director. 
New  Jersey  State  Governmental  Bureau 
of  Research,  In  one  of  the  forum  broad- 
casts over  station  WINS  on  May  31. 1941: 
Mr.  Adonis.  Good  afternoon,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  Today  we  are  prlvUeged  to  pre- 
sent, as  a  guest  speaker  on  our  Know  Your 
Government  Forum.  Mayor  Vincent  J.  Mur- 
phy, of  Newark,  N  J.,  who  will  be  Interviewed 
on  the  subject  Newark's  State  of  Progress. 

One  of  New  Jersey's  distinguished  citizens 
and  public  officials.  Mayor  Murphy  occupies 
several  other  positions  of  trust  and  Impor- 
tance. Three  Governors  have  honored  him 
With  appointments  to  State-wide  public 
posts.  The  first  chief  executive  to  thus  honor 
him  was  former  Governor  Hoffman,  who 
named  him  as  a  member  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  commission;  the  suc- 
ceeding Governor.  A.  Harry  Moore,  reap- 
pointed him  to  the  commission.  This  year 
newly  elected  Gov.  Charles  Edison  appointed 
him  as  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Indus- 
trial Peace  Commission. 

Mayor  Murphy  haa  also  distinguished  him- 
self In  the  field  of  labor,  where  he  has  at- 
tracted widespread  attention  for  his  Inde- 
fatigable efforts  m  Its  behalf.  The  present 
secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Federation 
of  Labor.  Mayor  Murphy  la  probably  the 
only  labor  mayor  In  the  Nation  holding  such 
high  municipal  office  In  a  city  of  Newark's 
stse.  population,  and  Industrial  Importance. 
Mayor  Murphy,  I  am  happy.  Indeed,  to 
welcome  you  to  our  forum. 

Mayor  Mukpht.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Adonis.  1 
am  glad  to  be  here.  I  kiK)w  our  listeners 
will  find  much  of  interest  in  today's  tj>nc 
relating  to  Newark's  aUte  of  progress. 

Mr.  Adonis.  I  am  sure  they  shall.  Mayor 
Ifurphy.  Meanwhile,  will  you  tell  xis  some- 
thing about  the  background  of  Newark? 
What  type  of  a  city  u  it  and  what  are  the 
key  sources  of  Its  activities? 

Mayor  Mitspht.  WeU,  the  city  of  Newark, 
Mr.  Adonis.  Is  noted  primarily  as  an  Industrial 
center.  Its  activities  In  this  direction  are 
many  and  varied.  Today  It  occupies  a  very 
▼Ital  role  In  the  national-defense  program. 

Mr.  Adonxs.  In  what  way.  Mayor  Murphy? 

Mayor  Mitrpht.  I  mean  that  Newark.  Mr. 
Adonis.  Is  now.  in  company  with  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  receiving  and  filling  a  major 
share  of  defense  orders.  It  is  my  hope,  as 
mayor  of  Newark,  to  do  everything  In  my 
power  to  attract  additional  industries  to  set- 
tle within  otir  community.  It  Is  common 
knowledge  that  Newark  offers  these  Industries 
now  or  soon  to  be  engaged  In  national-de- 
fense production  many  advantages  not  found 
tu  other  centers. 


Mr.  Adonis.  Could  you  tell  us.  Mayor  Mvir- 
phy.  what  some  of  these  advantages  are? 

Mayor  Mttrpht.  Briefly  these  are,  first,  our 
inland  waterways;  second,  our  main-stem 
railways;  third,  our  highway  system;  foxirth. 
our  airport  facilities;  and  fifth,  our  geographi- 
cal, commercial,  and  Industrial  advantages. 

Mr.  Adonis.  What  are  some  of  the  major 
Industries  located  In  Newark? 

Mayor  Murpht.  Time,  of  course,  does  not 
permit  a  detailed  listing.  However,  any  par- 
tial grouping  would  Include  machinery,  elec- 
trical appliances  and  necessaries,  thread. 
lumber,  chemicals.  Jewelry,  insurance — life, 
flre.  and  Indemnity — and  novelties. 

Mr.  Adonis.  Well.  Mayor  Murphy,  that  is 
quite  a  list,  even  though  It  is  a  partial  one. 
And  now,  what  can  you  tell  us  of  Newark's 
financial  status? 

Mayor  Murphy.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that 
question,  Mr.  Adonis.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  in  Newark  now  find  ourselves  selling  our 
bonds  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  at 
any  other  time  In  our  history. 
Mr.  Adonis.  What  Is  the  present  rate? 
Mayor  Murpht.  It  averages  3  percent.  In 
many  cases,  too,  our  city  has  sold  its  bonds 
at  a  premium. 

Mr.  Adonis.  That  Is  another  "feather  in 
the  cap"  for  Newark,  Mr.  Mayor. 

Mayor  Mxtrpht.  Yes.  It  is.  and  I  know  that 
our  citizens  and  taxpayers  may  look  forward 
to  more  accomplishments  In  this,  our  new 
administration. 

Mr.  Adonis.  What  do  you  imply  by  "new 
administration"? 

Mayor  Murpht.  As  you  know,  the  city  of 
Newark  has  Just  completed  its  city-commis- 
sion election,  and  a  new  administration  has 
come  Into  existence.  Of  the  previous  body, 
only  two  commissioners — Joseph  M.  Byrne.' 
Jr..  and  myself— have  been  returned  to  office.' 
The  new  members  are  Commissioners  Brady, 
Keenan,  and  VlKanl. 

Mr.  Adonis.  Do  you  believe  then.  Mr. 
Mayor,  that  your  new  administration  Is  now 
in  a  more  advantageous  position  to  carry  out 
a  program  of  achievements? 

Mayor  Mt^pht.  Yes;  I  do.  Under  cur  new 
administration  we,  the  f  ntire  membership,  are 
firmly  determined  to  work  on  a  cooperative 
basis  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  entire  city 
and  Its  inhabitants. 

I  might  point  out.  at  this  time,  that  ex- 
perience has  always  shown  that  united  effort 
In  the  discharge  of  public  duties  by  ths  duly 
constituted  officials  is  vital  to  continued 
progress. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  tliat  our  city  should  be. 
first,  a  better  Newark,  and  then,  a  greater 
Newark.  I  am  sure  we  can  expect  the  measure 
and  degree  of  municipal  fulfillment  essential 
to  our  dally  needs. 

Mr.  Adonis.  I  agree  with  you.  Mr.  Mayor. 
In  the  meantime.  I  have  hesu-d  it  said  on  fre- 
quent occasions  that  Newark  has  a  very  unique 
system  of  budgetary  control. 

Mayor  Mttrpht.  Indeed,  it  has.  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  that  our  methods  of  budg- 
etary control,  bookkeeping,  tax  billing,  and 
accounting  are  estimated  by  many  leading 
authorities  to  be  the  most  modern  and  effi- 
cient now  in  operation. 

Mr.  Adonis.  Mayor  Murphy,  those  who  at- 
tended your  recent  induction  as  Newark's  new 
chief  executive  were  loud  in  their  praise  for 
the  vigorous,  forceful,  and  commendatory 
manner  in  which  you  outlined  the  policies  to 
be  followed  in  your  administration.  Would 
you  at  this  time  care  to  add  anything  to  your 
former  statement? 

Mayor  Murpht.  I  would.  Indeed.  Mr.  Adonis. 
The  present  tempo  of  intarnational  and  do- 
mestic affairs,  the  rapidly  changing  sense  of 
values  and  of  beliefs,  the  need  for  constant 
adjustment  of  Individual  and  collective  opin- 
ions— all  these  are  factors  in  our  current  daily 
life  that  force  us  to  adapt  ourselves  to  present 
needs  and  requirements. 


In  the  city  of  Newark,  for  example,  I  feel 
there  Is  a  positive  necessity  for  maintaining 
a  progressive  system  of  real-  and  personalty- 
tax  inventory  in  order  to  more  equitably  levy 
assessments  on  those  doing  business  and  re- 
siding within  our  midst.  In  addition  to  that, 
to  promote  the  desire  on  the  part  of  those 
outside  of  Newark,  to  locate  in  our  city. 

This  deals  with  the  definite  consideration 
that  must  be  given  to  the  life  of  property. 
Its  obsolescence.  Income  factors,  and  deprecia- 
tion. Meanwhile,  thought  must  be  devoted 
to  new  technological  mechanization  and 
trends  In  neighborhood  changes,  so  that  In- 
dvistrlal.  mercantile,  and  residential  possi- 
bilities may  be  explored  to  their  utmost  ex- 
tent; thereby  giving  some  measure  of  assur- 
ance that  the  overhead  costs  for  munlcioal 
taxes  will  make  It  possible  for  those  in  New- 
ark to  remain  as  contented  taxpayers,  and 
also  to  attract  other  desirable  enterprises. 

By  establishing  and  conducting  such  a 
comprehensive  program  of  procedure,  we  will 
thus  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  broaden 
our  tax  base  and  to  spread  the  load  so  that 
the  responsibility  for  maintaining  local  gov- 
ernment functions  and  obligations  will  not 
bear  too  heavily  on  any  individual  taxpayer 
or  group  of  taxpayers. 

It  is  my  avowed  Intention  to  initiate  within 
the  Immediate  future  a  regular  periodic  and 
systematic  campaign  to  acquaint  the  entire 
Nation  with  Newark's  attractive  and  lucrative 
possibilities. 

I  hold  myself  in  readiness  at  all  times  to 
assist  any  and  all  efforts  designed  to  foster 
and  enhance  Newark's  stature,  both  as  a 
leading  industrial  center  and  as  a  progressive 
residential  community,  completely  modern, 
efficient,  and  wholesome  in  thought  and 
endeavor. 

Mr.  Adonis.  Mayor  Murphy.  I  know  our 
listeners  are  very  much  impressed  with  the 
expression  of  your  sentiments  with  respect  to 
Newark's  outlook.  I  know.  too.  that  under 
your  administration  efficiency  of  govern- 
mental operation  will  continue  to  thrive  and 
prosper. 

At  this  Juncture,  may  I  ask  you  a  rather 
intimate  question? 

Mayor  Murpht.  I  wish  you  would.  Mr. 
Adonis.  You  know  that  we  public  officials 
have  little  of  the  privacy  enjoyed  by  the  aver- 
age citizens.  However,  this  Is  as  it  should  be, 
and  you  may  depend  upon  me  to  answer  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  whatever  questions  you 
think  will  be  of  Interest  to  our  listeners,  both 
in  and  out  of  Newark. 

Mr.  Adonis.  Thank  you.  Mi.  Mayor.  You 
have  the  laudable  attitude  that  is  so  much  a 
part  of  your  meritorious  record  as  a  public 
official,  local  and  State. 

My  question  is.  What  is  your  personal  view 
on  the  current  domestic  emergency,  and  what 
do  you.  as  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  chief 
municipal  executives,  believe  can  be  done  to 
effect  national  solidarity? 

Mayor  Mttrpht.  To  my  mind,  the  present 
domestic  emergency  is  one  that  calls  for 
united  action  on  the  part  of  every  loyal 
American  citizen.  This  Is  the  time  for  unity 
of  mind  and  achievement,  and  a  period  In  our 
existence  when  differences  of  opinion  must  be 
submerged  for  the  continued  success  of  the 
national-defense  effort. 

America  has  undertaken  a  positive  stand  in 
the  face  of  International  upheaval.  Our  en- 
tire resources  of  manpower,  machinery,  and 
moral  support  are  marshaled  to  the  colors. 
We  must  and  shall  devote  oiu"  total  energies 
to  the  task  which  lies  ahead.  In  that  direc- 
tion of  united  endeavor  lies  the  safety  and 
security  of  our  Nation. 
Mr.  Adonis.  Thank  you.  Mayor  Murphy. 
Your  presence  here  today  was  a  most  wel- 
comed one.  and  truly  indicative  of  your  dis- 
tinguished qualities  of  public  leadership. 
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Progress  Made  by  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration Borrowers  of  the  Third  District 
of  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  4,  1941 


LETTER  PROM  THE  ADMINISTRATOR  OP 
THE  FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


~  Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Insert  a  letter 
received  by  me  from  Hon.  C.  R.  Baldwin, 
Administrator  of  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration, evidencing  the  splendid  rec- 
ord of  the  farmers  whom  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  discharging  their 
obligations  and  the  substantial  gains 
which  they  have  made  as  a  result  of  the 
aid  extended  to  them  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 
"nie  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Mat  31.  1941. 
Hon.  Martin  F.  SMrra. 

House  of  Re-presentative*. 

DxAK  Mr.  Smith:  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  emergency.  It  has  ijeen  generally 
recognized  that  the  health,  welfare,  and  mo- 
rale of  our  people  are  vitally  Important  to 
national  defense.  Providing  for  these  needs 
among  low-Income  farm  famlllea  has  been 
one  of  the  essential  contributions  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  to  the  Nation's 
defense  efforts  during  the  past  year. 

We  have  Just  completed  a  special  survey 
undertaken  last  winter  to  measure  the  prog- 
ress being  made  by  borrowers  from  the  Farm 
Security  Administration.  It  indicates  the 
gains  In  terms  of  money,  living  standards, 
and  capacity  for  self-support  which  have 
been  made  during  1940  by  handicapped  and 
low-income  farm  people  all  over  the  coxintry. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  be  inter- 
ested in  seeing  the  figures  for  your  district. 

In  the  Third  District  of  Washington  there 
were  681  active  standard  rehabilitation  bor- 
rowers at  the  end  of  1940.  The  survey 
showed  that  the  average  borrower  earned  a 
net  income  of  $878  during  the  year,  as  com- 
pared with  $671  In  the  year  before  he  bor- 
rowed from  Farm  Security.  In  other  words, 
the  typical  famUy  Increased  It?  annual  net 
Income  by  31  percent. 

This  means  that  Farm  Security  borrowers 
In  the  Third  District  have  increased  their 
total  annual  incomes  by  $140  911?  Naturally 
this  growth  in  prosperity  and  purchasing 
power  has  been  reflected  on  the  books  of 
merchants  and  other  businessmen  of  the 
district. 

We  were  pleased  to  find  that  borrowers  in 
your  district  are  rapidly  repaying  their  reha- 
bilitation loans.  Already  $314,102  has  been 
repaid  on  loans  totaling  $1,284.&84,  although 
much  of  the  money  does  not  fall  due  for  4 
or  5  years.  Throughout  the  entire  country, 
rehabilitation  loans  totaling  $420,865,050  had 
been  made  as  of  December  31.  1940,  and 
$149,626,442  of  this  sum  had  been  repaid.  As 
you  know,  loan  funds  currently  are  advanced 


by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
instecul  of  coming  from  direct  appropri- 
ations. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  none  of  the  bor- 
rowers from  Farm  Security  was  able  to  get 
adequate  credit  anywhere  else,  and  that 
many  of  them  formerly  were  on  relief,  we 
feel  that  this  repayment  record  is  a  tribute  to 
the  honesty  and  Industry  of  these  needy  farm 
people.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  are  getting  back  on 
their  feet  and  becoming  permanently  self- 
supporting.  In  large  measure,  this  progress 
is  due  to  the  advice  and  technical  guidance 
in  sound  farm  and  home  management  which 
accompanies  each  Farm  Security  loan. 

For  example,  we  encourage  our  borrowers 
to  get  away  from  one-crop  farming — particu- 
larly of  surplus  crops,  such  as  cotton,  to- 
bacco, and  wheat — and  to  raise  as  much  as 
possible  of  their  own  food  and  feed  for  their 
livestock.  During  1940,  the  average  farm 
sectirity  family  in  your  district  produced 
$279  worth  of  goods  for  home  consumption, 
as  compared  with  $184  before  they  came  Into 
the  P.  S.  A.  program.  This  produce  for  home 
use  Included  406  gallons  of  milk  per  family: 
359  pounds  of  meat;  and  357  quarts  of  vege- 
tables and  fruit  canned  for  the  winter.  This 
increased  production  of  food  did  not.  of 
course,  add  to  the  supply  in  the  commercial 
markets,  since  virtually  none  of  It  was  of- 
fered for  sale.  It  simply  meant  a  better 
diet,  better  health,  and  a  rising  standard  of 
living  for  these  families. 

Often  It  has  been  necessary  to  work  out 
an  adjustment  of  the  family's  old  debts 
before  rehabilitation  could  be  successful. 
Local  farm-debt-adjustment  committees  have 
been  set  up  for  this  purpose.  They  have  no 
legal  authority  to  compel  adjustments,  but 
by  bringing  the  farmer  and  his  creditors  to- 
gether for  a  friendly  discussion,  they  usually 
are  able  to  arrange  a  scale-down  of  the  ob- 
ligations, reduced  Interest  rates,  or  extension 
of  the  payment  period.  Such  adjustments 
frequently  save  the  farmer  from  foreclosure, 
and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  creditors  to 
get  substantial  payments  on  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  bad  debts. 

This  service  is  available  to  all  farmers, 
whether  or  not  they  are  rehabilitation  bor- 
rowers. Altogether,  debt  reductions  total- 
ing $79,408  have  been  negotiated  for  indi- 
vidual farmers  in  your  district.  This  repre- 
sents a  scale-down  of  11.6  percent.  As  a 
direct  result  of  these  adjustm^te,  $5,049  m 
back  taxes  has  been  paid  to  local  govern- 
mental agencies. 

In  addition,  reductions  totaling  $132,346. 
or  473  percent,  have  been  negotiated  in  the 
debts  owed  by  Irrigation  districts  and  similar 
farm  groups. 

In  making  this  special  survey,  our  field  em- 
ployees reported  that  there  are  651  families 
in  your  district  who  are  eligible  and  in  need 
of  rehabilitation  loans  but  have  been  unable 
to  get  them  because  of  the  limited  funds 
available. 

In  addition  to  the  rehabilitation  program. 
Farm  Security  is  carrying  out  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  which  provides  a 
limited  number  of  loans  to  competent  tenants 
to  enable  them  to  buy  family  type  farms. 

Emring  the  first  3  years  of  this  program 
we  made  12  such  loans  in  your  district,  total- 
ing $88,851  This  year  we  expect  to  make 
about  8  Bankhead -Jones  loans  in  the  Third 
District,  amounting  to  approximately  $56,000. 
Throughout  the  country  delinquencies  of 
these  loans  have  amounted  so  far  to  only  2.6 
percent,  or  $23,658;  and  this  has  been  more 
than  offset  by  the  fact  that  other  borrowers 
have  been  able  to  make  advance  payments 
totaling  $196,765,  as  the  result  of  good  crops 
and  management. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  rather  detailed  re- 
port may  be  tiseful  to  you;  and  if  you  would 


like  to  have  any  ftirther  facU  about  our  pro- 
gram. I  shall,  of  course,  be  glad  to  supply 
them.  Sometime  during  the  year  I  hope  that 
you  may  find  an  opportunity  to  visit  some 
of  the  borrowers  from  P.  8.  A.  in  your  dis- 
trict, and  see  for  yourself  the  efforts  they 
are  making  to  get  a  new  start  as  independent, 
taxpaying  citizens. 
Sincetely, 

C.  B.  Baldwin, 

AdminiitTOtar, 
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EDITORIAL  PROM  THE   DELAWARE 
COUNTY   (N.  Y.)   DAIRYMAN 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rccord,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Delaware 
County  (N.  Y.)  Dairyman  of  May  30. 
1941: 

(From  the  Delaware  County  (N.  Y.)   Dairy. 

man  of  May  30.  1941) 

phbasx  making 

After  the  President's  fireside  chat  Tues- 
day evening  his  hearers  were  but  little  for- 
warder as  to  the  administration's  foreign 
policy,  and  more  ao  in  their  conviction  that 
he  is  a  phrase  maker  par  excellence. 

His  affirmation  of  the  aolldarity  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  the  preservation  of 
its  status  quo  was  but  a  restatement  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  other  terms.  Whether 
or  not  supply  lanes  to  BriUln  were  to  be 
kept  open  by  policing  by  the  Navy,  whether 
or  not  supplies  were  to  be  protected  by 
United  States  convoys  the  President  was  care- 
ful not  to  say. 

His  most  significant  statement  was  the  dec- 
laration of  an  all-out  national  emergency. 
Its  significance  is  seen,  as  it  recalls  the  wide 
powers  delegated  by  Congress  to  the  President 
if  and  when  he  believes  such  a  declaration 
necessary.  He  has  made  It.  but  we  are  not 
further  in  our  knowledge  of  what  he  pro- 
poses to  do. 

He  also  said  that  the  administration  and 
the  public  had  a  right  to  expect  harmony 
between  "capital  and  capital,  capital  and 
labor,  and  labor  and  labor."  a  fine  epigram- 
matic phrase,  but  he  failed  to  say  what, 
with  his  well-nigh  unlimited  power  and  op- 
portunity, he  proposed  to  do  to  effect  It. 
When  one  recalls  that  only  a  few  days  ago 
a  powerful  labor  leader  said  that  "one  man" 
could  stop  labor  strikes  in  short  order  and 
indicated  that  "one  man"  was  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, his  hearer?  naturally  wonder  what 
the  President  proposes  to  do. 

Generally  commenting  on  the  entire  chat, 
a  good  many  of  his  hearers  felt  that  they 
had  listened  for  a  half  hour  to  a  series  of 
well-turned  sentences,  but.  so  far  as  real 
information  or  profit,  they  might  better  have 
tiimed  to  a  neighboring  station  and  listened 
to  the  report  of  a  minor  ball  game,  and  It 
wasn't  much  of  a  game  at  that. 
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Wednesday,  June  4.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  MARITIME  COMMIS- 
SION 


Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  14. 
1941,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
BdASTiN  J.  Kennedy]  Inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  extension  of  re- 
marks in  which  there  was  included  a 
83^dicated  article  relating  to  marine  in- 
surance. I  submit  for  the  Record  a  letter 
with  reference  to  the  same  subject  writ- 
ten to  me  by  Admiral  Land.  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission: 

Unttis  States  Masitimk  Commission. 

Washington.  May  19.  1941. 
Hon.  ScHTTTLCB  Otis  Bland. 

Chttirvuin.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deai  Jttdgk  Bland:  In  pursuance  of  yoiir 
request  referring  to  a  statement  Ui  the  Con- 
GU3BIONAL  RccoRD  Of  May  14  at  page  4043  re- 
garding Insurance  of  American  vessels  and 
the  quoutlon  of  a  writer  in  a  Washington 
newspaper.  I  submit  herewith  some  pertinent 
observations 

As  Ulustrative  of  the  Information  which 
can  be  obtained  by  most  anyone,  Including 
belligerents,  any  person  with  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  transportation  can  enumerate 
many  ways  by  which  an3rone  could  with  but 
very  little  effort  ascertain  when  and  where 
hundreds  of  vessels  are  to  sail  and  data  rela- 
tive to  their  cargoes,  itineraries,  and  ports 
of  calls,  days,  and  weeks  in  advance — all 
without  any  reference  whatsoever  to  marine 
Insurance. 

Many  dally  newspapers  publish  advertise- 
ments of  vessels,  sailing  dates,  ports  of  desti- 
nation, names  of  operators,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  dates  upon  which  vessels  are  ex- 
pected to  be  at  varlotis  ports.    Vessel  opera- 
tors publish  these  advertisements  to  solicit 
business,  both  freight  and  passengers.    Trade 
Journals  and  shipping  pamphlets  which  are 
distributed  to  the  trade  by  the  operators  dis- 
close full  information  concerning  Itineraries 
and  schedules,  which  traffic  people  need  In 
preparing  shipments  for  export.     All  traffic 
men  necessarily  know  the  usual  ports  of  call 
of  American  vessels  of  all  the  companies  In 
the  various  trade  routes,  and  must  have  this 
Information  In  arranging  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  shipments.    Railroad  and  truck  em- 
ployees handle  the  shipments  and  dociunents 
.  relating   thereto   showing   the   vessels,   their 
destinations,  and  the  names  of  consignees. 
When  shipments  are  assembled  on  the  piers 
awaiting  loading   the  stevedores   and  other 
employees  all   have  access  to  this  Informa- 
tion.    Customs  brokers  and  their  employees 
who  handle  the  manifests  and  ctistoms  docu- 
ments have  complete  information  for  prep- 
aration of  the  vessels'  sailings.     Even  em- 
ployees of  tugs  and  lighters  that  bring  cargo 
alongside  a  vessel  for  loading  coxild  obtain 
Information   concerning   the   vessel   and   its 
ports  of  call.    Steamship  company  employe«s. 


shipping  commissioners'  offices,  inspectors, 
and  the  crews  of  the  vessels  are  all  informed 
of  the  details  of  the  Itinerary.  The  Interior 
plans  and  details  of  vessels  are  published  reg- 
ularly in  most  technical  and  shipping  maga- 
zines, and  general  particulars  are  currently 
published  In  the  American  Bureau  of  Ship- 
ping Register,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
List  of  Merchant  Vessels,  Lloyd's  Register,  and 
similar  publications.  At  the  present  time  the 
Itineraries  of  the  voyage  are  used  as  deter- 
mining factors  in  fixing  wage  scales,  bonuses, 
and  crew  insurance  provisions.  These  are  the 
facts  known  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
ocean  shipping. 

It  is  readily  apparent  from  the  foregoing 
that  there  are  a  great  many  sources  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  movements  of  vessels 
other  than  through  marine  insurance,  which 
would  furnish  those  wishing  it  rather  com- 
plete Information. 

The  following  three  questions  were  sug- 
gested on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

First.  Whether  or  not  foreign  Insurance 
companies  located  in  the  axis  countries  are 
in  reality  getting  Insurance  business  on 
United  Stales  ships. 

Second.  To  what  extent  secret  United  States 
data  is  being  learned  through  direct  insur- 
ance or  reinsurance  coverage. 

Third.  Failure  of  the  Martime  Commission 
to  intelligently  administer  the  Government 
marine-Insurance  fund  so  as  to  be  able  to 
supply  the  insurance  requirements  of  the 
American  shipowners. 

The  following  replies  are  given  to  the  ques- 
tions above,  and  I  Include  a  r6siun6  of  the 
authority  granted  to  the  Commission  by  Con- 
gress and  our  procedure  with  respect  to  In- 
surance : 

No.  1.  There  are  no  known  foreign  Insur- 
ance companies  located  In  the  axis  countries 
insuring  or  reinsuring  United  States-flag  ves- 
sels. There  are  branches  in  the  United  States 
of  the  General  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Trieste 
and  Venice,  Trieste,  Italy;  the  Switzerland 
General  Insurance  Co  .  Ltd.,  Zurich.  Switzer- 
land; and  the  Tokyo  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Tokyo,  Japan,  who  are  subscribers 
to  the  American  Marine  Insurance  Syndicate 
C  and  authorized  to  do  an  insurance  business 
in  the  United  States.  The  Commission  has  no 
record  of  any  other  insurance  companies  who 
may  be  called  axis  companies  participating 
In  Insiirance  on  vessels  in  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  a  legal  or  equitable  Interest.  The 
Commission  does  not  have  complete  Insvirance 
records  on  other  American-flag  vessels.  How- 
ever, we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  axis  ma- 
rine insurance  companies  participating  In 
the  latter  group  of  American  vessels.  The 
Neljl  Insurance  Co.,  of  Tokyo,  and  other  com- 
panies suggested  in  the  news  article  quoted 
are  not  known  to  be  participating  In  such 
marine  insurance  business. 

The  syndicate  constitutes  almost  the  entire 
marine  hull  Insurance  market  and  Is  com- 
posed of  domestic  companies  and  the 
branches  of  foreign  companies  established  In 
the  United  States  and  authorized  to  do  busi- 
ness under  the  laws  of  the  State  In  which 
they  operate  The  domestic  companies  con- 
trol the  syndicate  and  underwrite  75  percent 
of  the  business  of  the  syndicate.  The  do- 
mestic companies  reinsure  In  the  English 
market  probably  10  percent  of  their  direct 
risks,  generally  with  respect  to  the  high- 
valued  vessels.  Twenty-flve  percent  of  the 
direct  Insurance  is  underwritten  by  the  for- 
eign-admitted branches  who  are  members, 
and  domestically  Incorporated  companies 
controlled  by  foreign  Interests  are  members 

tmder   the  status  of  admitted  companies 

not  domestic  companies.  All  the  members 
of  the  syndicate  relnsxire  among  themselves, 
within  limitations  as  to  amounts  which  may 
be  accepted  by  the  admitted  companies. 


All  the  admitted  branches  which  are  sub- 
scribers of  the  syndicate  are  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  superintendent  of  insur- 
ance of  the  State  of  New  York.  Likewise 
they  are  under  control  of  the  other  States  In 
which  they  are  authorized  to  do  business.  No 
funds  can  be  remitted  to  their  home  offices 
without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent 
of  Insurance  These  branches  are  independ- 
ent underwriting  units  and  there  Is  little 
need  for  them  to  communicate  Information 
concerning  policies  and  risks  In  which  they 
participate  to  their  home  offices.  Managers 
of  the  above-named  admitted  branches  are 
known  to  be  reliable  officials  who  have  been 
In  charge  of  Insurance  activities  in  the 
United  States  for  years,  are  believed  to  be 
for  the  most  part  American  citizens,  and  are 
considered  as  dependable  as  those  officials  In 
charge   of   domestic  Instirance  companies. 

Approximately  10  percent  of  hull  Insurance 
on  American  oceangoing  vessels  Is  under- 
written by  domestic  and  English  companies 
not  members  of  the  syndicate. 

Cargo  insurance  is  underwritten  by  the 
same  companies  who  participate  In  the  hull 
insiorance,  but  they  act  individually  with  re- 
spect to  cargo  and  not  through  the  syndicate. 
(In  writing  cargo  Insurance  the  admitted 
companies  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  they  operate.) 
The  cargo  underwriters  may  reinsure  cargo 
risks  among  themselves  or  with  foreign  com- 
panies, but  this  is  limited  to  companies  In 
the  English  market.  With  respect  to  the 
reinsurance  of  cargo  war  risks,  the  American 
Cargo  War  Risk  Reinsurance  Exchange,  com- 
posed of  any  companies  which  are  authorized 
to  do  business  in  any  State,  accepts  all  re- 
insurance on  cargo  war  risks  offered  to  It 
and  distributes  the  risks  among  the  members 
of  the  companies  on  a  prearranged  basis  as 
to  amount  and  at  a  uniform  rate.  The  same 
general  conditions  which  relate  to  hull  ma- 
rine and  war-risk  Insurance  are  applicable 
to  cargo  insurance. 

The  Axis  insurance  companies*  policies 
have  not  been  considered  satisfactory  se- 
curity since  the  commencement  of  this  war. 
and  consequently  their  policies  have  not 
been  accepted  by  American  cargo  owners,  for 
the  same  reasons  that  they  are  not  accept- 
able by  American  shipowners. 

No.  2.  It  is  not  believed  that  secret  daU 
goes  to  Axis  countries  through  direct  marine 
insurance  or  reinsurance  because  of  the  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 
The  British  Insurance  market  has  by  far  the 
greatest  portion  of  our  foreign-held  insur- 
ance and  reinsurance. 

No.  3.  The  Maritime  Commission  considers 
the  administration  of  the  Government  ma- 
rine insurance  fund  and  the  authority  to 
insure  and  reinsure  marine  and  war  risks  as 
fully  in  accord  with  the  Intent  of  Congress 
and  the  scope  of  the  provisions  of  Public.  No. 
6T7.  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  being  subtitle 
insurance,  title  n.  Merchant  Marine  Act  1836.  ' 
as  amended,  approved  June  29.  1940;  sections 
9  and  10,  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920;  and 
sections  503  and  712,  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  which  are  explained  In  detail  here- 
after. 

Section  221  (a)  subtitle,  insurance.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936,  covering  the  general 
scope  of  the  Commission's  authority  with 
respect  to  Insurance  and  the  most  recently 
granted  by  Congress,  and  in  anticipation  of 
possible  war  conditions,  as  follows: 

"For  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  water- 
borne  commerce  of  the  United  States  from 
the  impediments  and  burdens  arising  from 
the  lack  of  adequate  facilities  for  the  insur- 
ance of  such  commerce,  due  to  extraordinary 
risks  arising  under  existing  war  conditions, 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  provide  ma- 
rine Insurance  and  reinsurance  against  loss 
or  damage  by  the  risks  of  war  and  rein- 
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Btirance  against  loss  or  damage  by  marine 
risks,  as  prescribed  In  this  subtitle,  when- 
ever It  appears  to  the  Commission  that  such 
insurance  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
water-borne  commerce  of  the  United  States 
cannot  be  obtained  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions  from  companies  authorized  to  do 
an  Insurance  business  in  a  State  of  the 
United  States." 

Other  paragraphs  of  this  subtitle  entmier- 
ate  the  class  of  Insurance  and  procedure  to 
be  followed: 

Section  10.  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920. 
provides  that  the  Commission  may  Insxire 
against  all  hazards  commonly  covered  by  In- 
surance pollcl^  "any  legal  or  equitable  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  (1)  In  any  vessel 
constructed  or  In  process  of  construction; 
and  (2)  in  any  plants  or  property  in  the  pos- 
session or  under  authority  of  the  Board" 
(now  Commission). 

Section  503,  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936. 
provides  that  purchasers  of  vpshpIr  M"" 
structed  under  title  V  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936  shall  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  9  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1920,  with  respect  to  any  portion  of  the 
purchase  price  remaining  unpaid  on  such 
vessels.  Section  9,  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1920,  provides  that  upon  any  vessel  where 
payments  of  the  purchase  price  are  deferred 
the  purchaser  shall  keep  the  vessel  in- 
sured "(a)  against  loss  or  damage  by  fixe, 
and  against  marine  risks  and  disasters,  and 
war  and  other  risks  if  the  Board  (Commis- 
sion) so  specifies,"  and  "(b)  by  protection 
and  indemnity  Insurance  with  such  insur- 
ance companies,  associations,  or  underwriters 
and  under  such  forms  of  policies  and  to  such 
an  amount  as  the  Board  (Commission)  may 
prescribe  or  approve."  Section  712  requires 
charterers  to  fully  Insure  vessels  as  approved 
by  the  Commission. 

Under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  the  law 
the  Commission  requires  vessel  owners  and 
charterers  to  properly  Insure  vessels  to  pro- 
tect the^nterest  of  the  Government  in  such 
vessels.  In  approving  the  marine  Insurance 
submitted  by  mortgagors  and  charterers  the 
Commission  has  close  contact  with  the  Amer- 
ican marine  insurance  market  and  is  familiar 
with  the  companies  composing  that  market. 
It  has  been  considered  one  of  the  primary 
responsibilities  of  the  Commission  to  devel- 
op and  maintain  a  strong  American  insurance 
market  so  that  American  operators  may  not 
be  compelled  to  rely  completely  upon  foreign 
underwriters  of  any  nationality.  The  Com- 
mission has  urged  American  owners  and  op- 
erators to  place  their  Insurance  In  the  pri- 
vate commercial  market  In  order  to  give  the 
commercial  market,  primarily  American,  a 
wider  spread  of  insurance  coverage,  thereby 
tending  to  spread  risks  and  assist  in  minimiz- 
ing Insurance  rates.  The  Commission  in- 
sures a  small  portion  of  a  number  of  vessels 
In  which  the  Government  has  an  Interest 
and  also  assists  the  commercial  market,  and 
vessel  owners  by  assuming  a  portion  of  the 
risk  upon  the  high-valued  vessels  for  which 
the  private  market  cannot  supply  full  cov- 
erage, but  such  portion  cannot  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  Government's  Interest  In  the 
vessel,  and  Is  usually  much  less  than  that 
amount.  While  the  Commission  does  not 
attempt  to  compete  with  the  private  market, 
It  does  x«ep  fully  Informed  of  the  rates  and 
practices  of  the  private  market  and  can  tise 
the  underwriting  authority  vested  In  it  by 
section  10,  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  as  a 
control  over  the  market,  if  It  Is  apparent 
that  rates  and  forms  of  policies  are  not  fair 
and  reasonable.  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  Commission  to  strengthen  and  expand 
the  American  marine  insurance  market. 

In  obtaining  marine  and  war-risk  Insur- 
ance, the  owner  of  an  American -flag  vessel 
as  a  general  rule  deals  through  his  Insurance 


broker  and  obtains  rate  quotations  from  the 
American  and  English  markets.  The  insur- 
ance rates  are  based  upon  the  loss  experience 
of  the  vessel  or  fleet  of  vessels,  the  valuation 
of  the  vessels,  and  the  premium  return  to  the 
underwriters.  Usually  the  majority  of  the 
Instirance  is  placed  In  the  market  which 
quotes  the  most  favorable  rate,  but  the  Com- 
mission has  urged  that  the  majority  be  placed 
In  the  American  market.  This  same  general 
procedure  Is  also  followed  in  obtaining  pro- 
tection and  indemnity  insurance,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  this  form  of  protection  is  placed  in 
the  American  market,  largely  because  the 
terms  of  the  policies  are  more  favorable  in 
the  American  market. 

Upon  vessels  in  which  the  Government  has 
a  legal  or  equitable  Interest  and  for  which 
insurance  is  required,  the  policies  and  the 
underwriters  must  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission before  such  protection  Is  accepted. 

Marine-Insurance  policies  are  Issued  for  1 
year  and  contain  a  general  statement  of  the 
world  areas  In  which  the  vessel  will  be  oper- 
ated. If  damage  occurs  beyond  such  areas, 
the  underwriter  uses  such  deviation  as  a  de- 
fense against  claims.  At  the  time  the  Insur- 
ance attaches  for  the  policy  year  the  Insur- 
ance underwriting  companies  do  not  neces- 
sarily know  the  location  of  the  vessels,  nor  do 
they  receive  advices  during  the  term  of  the 
policies  Indicating  the  movements  of  the 
vessels  covered. 

Insurance  policies  insuring  against  the  per- 
ils of  war  (war-risk  insurance)  are  Issued  for 
each  voyage  and  the  cost  of  this  Insurance 
depends  upon  the  Itinerary  of  the  vessels,  the 
ports  of  call,  and  the  conditions  existing  at 
the  time  of  sailing.  Both  the  American  and 
English  companies  participating  directly  In 
the  Insurance  must  be  given  full  information 
as  to  the  risks  which  they  are  to  assume  in- 
cluding the  Itinerary  of  the  vessel,  so  that  an 
appropriate  rate  for  the  Insurance  can  be 
fixed. 

The  marine  war-risk  underwriters  fre- 
quently, but  not  always,  shift  some  of  their 
liability  to  other  Insurance  companies  by  rein- 
sxirlng  a  part  of  the  risk.  The  Insurance  com- 
panies, which  may  be  in  the  American  or 
foreign  markets,  the  latter  being  almost  en- 
tirely British,  do  not  as  a  rule  receive  de- 
tailed information  of  the  vessel  or  Its  Itin- 
erary immediately,  because  they  rely  upon 
the  primary  Insurer  to  obtain  full  particu- 
lars, and  such  information  as  they  do  gen- 
erally receive  is  received  so  late  that  it  would 
not  be  of  much  value  to  anyone  Interested 
In  the  movements  of  vessels.  It  could,  how- 
ever, be  obtained  promptly  if  desired.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  danger  from  these 
data  being  received  in  the  British  market 
now  available. 

Public.  No.  677,  Seventy-sixth  Congress, 
approved  June  29,  1940,  authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  insure  and  reinsure  American  ves- 
sels and  property  against  the  perils  of  war 
and  also  to  reinsure  American  vessels  and 
property  against  marine  risks,  when  It  ap- 
pears to  the  Commission  that  such  Insurance 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  water-borne 
commerce  of  the  United  States  cannot  be 
obtained  on  reasonable  terms  and  at  reason- 
able rates  from  companies  authorized  to  do 
an  insurance  business  In  a  State  of  the 
United  States.  The  foregoing  clearly  Indi- 
cates the  intention  of  Congress  that  the  Com- 
mission exercise  this  authority  only  when 
the  commercial  market  became  Inadeqiiate. 
So  far  from  close  contact  with  the  indvistry 
and  steamship  operators  and  also  numerous 
conferences  there  has  not  appeared  to  be  the 
Inadequacy  In  either  the  hull  marine  or  the 
cargo  insiirance  commercial  market  as  con- 
templated by  the  Congress  as  a  condition 
precedent,  and  the  Maritime  Commission  has 
not  felt  disposed  to  engage  In  the  general  in- 
surance and  reinsurance  business.    The  Com- 


mission has  granted  assistance,  however, 
through  the  provisions  of  section  10.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1920.  and  continuously 
considered  all  developments  to  determine 
promptly  whether  Public,  No.  677  should  be 
made  effective. 

If  all  American  Insurance  compmnies  car- 
ried all  of  the  required  insurance  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  English  market  and  other 
foreign  markeU.  it  would  be  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion by  employees  In  more  than  00  Insur- 
ance companies,  all  of  which  may  be  inter- 
ested in  any  one  vessel.^  If  the  Commission 
reinsured  these  companies,  thus  obviating 
the  necessity  for  any  of  them  communicat- 
ing with  foreign  markets,  the  employees  of 
the  Commission  engaged  In  handling  the 
reinsurance  would  also  have  such  informa- 
tion. All  of  these  employees  would,  of  course. 
be  added  to  those  enumerated  above  engaged 
In  the  normal  transportation  activities  who 
have  Information  concerning  vessel  move- 
ments. If  Congress  authorized  the  Commis- 
sion to  do  so,  which  it  has  not  as  yet,  all  the 
Insurance  against  marine  risks  and  perils  of 
war  could  be  underwritten  by  the  Commis- 
sion; however,  this  would  not  prevent  In- 
formation as  to  vessels,  their  cargoes,  and 
Itineraries  being  known  by  a  great  many  per- 
sons, because  of  the  facts  set  forth  above  and 
also  because  of  the  large  number  Of  em- 
ployees who  would  be  required  to  handle  this 
vast  amount  of  Insurance  business.  More- 
over, were  the  Commission  authorized  to 
underwrite  all  such  insurance,  the  private 
Insurance  companies  wotUd  be  f6rced  out  of 
business  and  the  employees  of  such  compa- 
nies would  be  forced  to  seek  other  employ- 
ment. Likewise  the  instirunce  brokers  and 
their  organizations  would  be  forced  out  of 
business.  The  difficulty  of  reestablishing 
these  American  Insurance  facilities  after  the 
emergency  is  quite  apparent  and  it  Is  impos- 
sible to  say  whether  they  could  ever  again  be 
reestablished  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction 
to  the  merchant  marine  Indtistry,  which 
would  again  be  forced  to  accept  full  cover- 
age In  the  foreign  market. 

The  S.  S.  America  Is  at  present  Insiued 
against  marine  risks  and  the  perils  of  war. 
The  marine  policies  were  arranged  In  July 
1940  and  will  expire  1  year  later.  The 
amotmt  of  marine  Insurance  required.  tl7.- 
600,000  was  so  large  that  the  American  and 
English  markets  were  called  upon  to  Insure 
the  maximum  amoiuits  they  could  offer,  but 
nevertheless  it  was  necessary  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  supplement  these  markets  and  under- 
write a  part  of  the  risk.  The  hull  marine 
insurance  on  the  America  is  as  follows: 
American  Syndicate,  $4,000,000;  American 
market  other  than  the  syndicate,  $380,457; 
London  market,  $2,781,049;  and  Maritime 
Commission.  $3,838,494;  the  rate  for  all  the 
foregoing  insurance  was  1%  percent.  Dis- 
bursement Insurance  was  underwritten  as 
follows:  American  market  other  than  syndi- 
cate. $112,000;  American  market.  $171,500: 
Maritime  Commission,  $6,316,500;  the  rate 
for  the  foregoing  disbursements  Insurance 
was  thirteen -sixteenth  percent. 

The  war-risk  Insurance  on  the  8.  8.  ilf?ter- 
ica  was  arranged  In  the  same  markets  as  the 
hull  Insurance  and  In  the  amount  of  111,- 
820,000  for  a  period  of  40  days  at  the  rate 
of  13>/&  cents  per  hundred  dollars,  for  three 
cruises  to  the  West  Indies,  the  last  of  which 
will  be  completed  on  or  about  May  22.  1941. 
The  amounts  of  war-risk  insi^rance  are  as 
follows:  American  Syndicate.  $4,000,000; 
American  market  other  than  syndicate, 
$1,234,158:  London  market.  $1,610,500;  Mari- 
time Commission,  $5,075,342. 

The  outline  of  the  membership  of  the 
American  Marine  Insurance  Syndicate,  Its 
method  of  operation  and  participation  given 
above    shows    the    method    by    which    the 
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Insurance  on  the  8.  S.  America  was  arranged 
for  marine  and  war  riska  In  the  above 
•mourns. 

I  have  gone  into  considerable  detail  In  the 
foregoing  statement  Inasmuch  as  the  subject 
Is  one  which  has  received  very  careful  con- 
alderation  within  the  Commission  and  within 
other  Government  establishments.  I  believe 
the  foregoing  outlines  the  practical  situation 
as  It  exists  and  I  trust  fumishea  you  with  the 
atatement  you  desire. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  8.  Land.  Chairman. 


Great  Lakes-St.   Lawrence  Seaway  and 
Power  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICBIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  4.  1941 


EESOLDTIONS  OP  UONS  CLUBS  OP  MU- 
NISING.  ESC  AN  ABA.  AND  SAULT  STE. 
MARIE.  MICH. 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Munlsing  Lions 
Club.  Munlsing.  Mich.;  the  Escanaba 
^  Lions  Club.  Escanaba,  Mich.;  and  the 
Soo  Uons  Club.  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mich., 
asking  the  Michigan  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  from  Michigan,  to 
aid  in  enacting  legislation  enabling  the 
completion  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  project,  as  a 
means  of  bringing  a  new  era  to  the  coun- 
try's most  important  agricultural  and 
industrial  regions. 
The  resolution  follows: 

USOLtmOIV    TO   THI  CONGKZSS    OF   TH«    UNTrED 
STATES  or    AMKRICA 

Whereas  Michigan  Is  the  largest  producer 
of  export  merchandise  In  the  United  States- 
and 

Whereas  the  mldwestern  section  of  our  Na- 
tion, which  U  a  part  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region,  produces  more  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  has  more  industrial  production  than 
any  other  section  of  the  country;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Michigan  possess  the 
natural  right  to  ship  agricultural,  mineral, 
and  Industrial  products  from  their  ports  to 
the  markets  of  America  and  the  world  in  the 
most  econ'jmlcal  manner;  and 

Whereas  the  deepening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  wUl  enable  us  to  make  our  full  contri- 
bution to  the  needs  of  our  Nation  and  to  par- 
ticipate m  the  post-war  program  of  world 
rehabilitation  and  stabilization;  and 

Whereas  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
has  called  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  and  the  Members  of  Congress  the  im- 
portance of  completing  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way as  scon  as  possible,  not  only  as  a  defense 
measure  but  as  a  means  of  bringing  a  new  era 
to  the  country's  most  important  agricultural 
and  industrial  regions:  Now.  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Muniaing  Liona  Club,  Mu- 
nising,  Mich.;  Escanaba  Lioru  Club.  Escanaba. 
Mich.;  Soo  Lions  Club.  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
^Mich.,  That  we  do  formally  and  respectfxUly 
request  the  Michigan  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives In  oxir  National  Congress  to  aid  In 
— »*'^1ng  loglaiatton  enabling  the  completioa 


of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
Michigan  in  our  National  Congress. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

MuNisiMG  Lions  Club. 
J.  H.  BuzzL,  Secretary. 
Escanaba  Lions  Club, 
H.  J.  Yelland,  President. 
Soo  Lions  Club, 
W.  P.  a.  Webeb.  Secretary. 
Mat  29.  1941. 


Son;  of  the  Rolling  Coulter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  4.  1941 


POEM  BY  DON  GRAY 


Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
activities  which  seems  to  be  universal  in 
this  country  is  to  write  poetry.  I  use 
the  word  "poetry"  advisedly.  Most  of  it 
is  merely  doggerel.  The  other  day  in 
the  Janesville  Daily  Gazette,  of  Janes- 
ville,  Wis.,  I  ran  across  something  I  think 
will  have  an  appeal  to  every  Member  of 
the  House  who  has  ever  walked  behind  a 
plow.  This  Is  the  Song  of  the  Rolling 
Coulter.  This  is  of  a  steel  plow  which 
was  invented  in  the  Middle  West  many 
years  ago.  These  verses  were  written  by 
a  graduate  of  Milton  College  who  lives  on 
a  farm  near  my  home  city,  and  I  may 
say  that  he  is  now  employed  in  making 
machine  tools  for  defense.  This  is  the 
poem: 

SONG   or  THE   ROLLING   COULTER 

I  cut  the  sod.  the  lush  green  soc. 
And  the  mold  of  last  year's  stubble — 

On  through  the  clover  roots,  rod  on  rod, 
On  through  the  trash  and  the  rubble. 

0  I  am  the  rolling  coulter. 
And  my  rolling  falters  never — 
With  the  sod  in  my  teeth, 
And  the  share  underneath, 

1  plow  the  fields  forever  1 

The  lark  pipes  loud  on  the  fence  post  there, 
As  we  roll  the  greensward  under — 

The  furrows  gleam  In  the  sunshine  fair. 
But  tomorrow  there'll  be  thunder. 

So  it's  roUlng,  rolling,  rolling  on. 

To  the  end  of  the  long  brown  chapter — 

A  coulter  rolling  free  am  I. 

And  the  moldboard  follows  after. 

The  rich  loam  flutters  endlessly 
To  join  its  fresh-turned  brothers. 

And  even  my  heart  grows  sad  to  see 
The  grass  and  flow'rs  it  smothers. 

But  I  am  a  rolling  coulter. 

And  I  know  why  the  grass  is  slain— 

For  the  sower  will  sow 

And  the  rich  grain  grow 

And  the  bins  be  full  again. 

Then  what  care  I  for  the  fields  of  blood 
Where  the  war-mad  worldlings  blunder — 

Where  they  use  good  steel  for  bayonet* 
And  guns  to  blast  asunder? 


The  share  and  I,  and  the  moldboard.  too. 

We  plow  in  a  land  of  peace. 
Where  the  hearthstones  glow,  and  the  strong 

sons  grow, 
^And  the  tribes  of  the  just  increase. 

0  I  am  the  rolling  coulter, 

And  I  sing  of  life  and  laughter — 

1  plow  all  day  In  the  fields  of  God, 
And  the  moldboard  follows  after! 

^-Don  <iray. 


Genuine  Security  for  the  Old  Folks  of 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  4,  1941 


Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  the 
fundamental  responsibility  of  Congress 
to  plan  now  to  guide  the  destiny  of  our 
country  and  her  course  safely  over  the 
diflQcult  and  dangerous  period  of  her  re- 
adjustment, which  will  Inevitably  fall 
upon  all  of  us  following  the  war,  or  fol- 
lowing the  period  of  our  huge  national- 
defense  spending.  Democracy  has  been 
challenged  by  the  dictators  of  the  world 
as  a  failure,  and,  if  democracy  is  to  prove 
itself,  we  should  and  must  establish  a 
social -security  program  which  will  not 
only  protect  the  old  folks  of  our  country 
against  want  and  Insecurity  but  which 
will  also  operate  as  a  means  of  main- 
taining balance  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer. 

Congress  should  enact  an  old-age  as- 
sistance program  for  all  American  citi- 
zens over  the  age  of  60.    Among  such 
plans  is  the  Townsend  plan,  which  is  a 
permanent  plan  designed  to  restore  and 
maintain  prosperity  in  America.    Its  ob- 
jective is  to  achieve  and  maintain  at  all 
times  a  sound  and  prosperous  economy 
through   Increasing    the   circulation    of 
money  by  the  spending  of  a  uniform  and 
adequate  old-age  pension,  levied  and  se- 
cured on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.    I  be- 
lieve such  a  plan  will  keep  old  folks  from 
the  W.  P.  A.  and  relief  rolls.    Such  an 
act  of  Congress  should  not  require  the 
aged  to  mortgage  their  little  homes  to 
participate  in  such  a  program;  red  tape 
should  be  cut;  and  old  folks  should  not 
be  required  to  sell  their  possessions  to 
become  recipients.    The  old  folks  should 
be  entitled  to  this  annuity  as  a  matter 
of  right.    A  democracy  should  guarantee 
this  much  protection  to  those  folks  who 
have  struggled  to  preserve  our  democra- 
cies, for,  after  all.  we  are  practically  the 
only  remaining  democracy  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.   This  is  not  a  partisan  ques- 
tion, and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  L.  Doughton,  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  should 
grant  an  immediate  hearing  on  H.  R. 
1036,  and  to  all  other  groups  who  have 
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old-age  pension  legislation  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  If  this  is 
not  done,  I  favor  the  signing  of  a  peti- 
tion to  discharge  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  bring  any  proposed  old- 
age-pension  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  which  time 
the  Members  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  have  the  opportunity  of  press- 
ing the  will  of  their  electorate.  I  feel 
certain  a  bill  that  will  meet  the  approval 
of  the  people  of  America  will  be  enacted 
into  law.  I  herewith  submit  two  resolu- 
tions, one  from  the  Westinghouse  C.  L  O. 
Local  No.  601,  with  a  membership  of  11,- 
000,  which  Is  one  of  the  largest  labor 
organization  locals  in  America;  and  the 
other  resolution  being  from  the  Wilkins- 
burg  Townsend  Club,  one  of  the  largest 
Townsend  organizations  in  Allegheny 
County,  stating  that  they  are  In  favor  of 
the  enactment  of  a  liberal  old-age-pen- 
sion plan. 

Whereas  there  has  been  Introduced  for 
consideration  by  the  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  a  bill  to  provide  for 
national  recovery  by  raising  revenue  and  re- 
tiring citizens  past  60  years  of  age  from  gain- 
ful employment  and  provide  for  the  general 
welfare  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Whereas  the  above-mentioned  bill,  known 
as  the  Townsend  National  Recovery  Plan, 
has  been  designated  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  referred  to  ;  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  as  House  flesolutlon  1036. 

Whereas  we  believe  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  fundamental  principles 
embodied  In  the  above-proposed  legislation 
must  be  enacted  into  law,  making  those  ad- 
justments to  our  economic  and  social  system, 
to  the  end  that  we  may  enj^y  a  sound  and 
permanent  prosperity,  under  our  democratic 
form  of  government:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  membership  of  the  West- 
inghouse Local  601.  United  Electrical,  Radio, 
and  Machine  Workers  of  America,  affiliated 
with  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, do  hereby  appeal  to  you  as  our  elected 
Representatives  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  urge  the  Honorable  Robert  I^ 
DoncRTON.  chairman  of  the  ^ays  and  Means 
Committee,  for  an  Immediate  hearing,  fail- 
ing In  that,  to  sign  a  petition  to  discharge 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  bring 
the  proposed  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  the  honest 
intent  of  giving  it  a  fair  and  Just  hearing  and 
voting  to  enact  the  fiudamentals  therein 
into  the  law  of  our  land. 

WCSTTNCBOXTSK  C.  I.  O.  LOCAL  601, 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pu. 
Wm.  Huntis, 

Chairman.  Legislator  Committee. 


Be  it  resolved.  The  Wllklnsburg  Townsend 
Club,  No.  3,  of  WUklnsbiu-g,  Pa.,  in  regular 
meeting  assembled,  this  29th  day  of  May. 
1941,  do  hereby  appeal  to  you  as  our  elected 
Representatives  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  urge  the  Honorable  Robkbt  L. 
DoTTGHroN,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  for  an  Immediate  hearing  on 
H.  R.  1036:  f aUlng  in  that,  to  sign  a  peti- 
tion to  discharge  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  bring  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, with  the  honest  intent  of  giving  it  a 
fair  and  just  hearing,  and  voting  to  enact  the 
fundamentals  therein  Into  the  law  of  our 

James    {PxmsoN. 

President. 


land. 


WtucnrsBuso.  Pa. 


H,  L.  MJcDowzLL, 

decretory. 


Bridget  Admits  Falsifying  implication  for 
Citizenship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LEUND  M.  FORD 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  H0178E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  June  3,  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  LOS  ANGELES 
EXAMINER 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  of  May 
30,  1941: 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  of  May  30, 
1941] 

Bridges  Admits  Falsifting  Application  for 
CrnzxNSHiF — WATta-PRONT  Labor  T,gAnTn 
ON   Stand    Tells    or   Taking    Comititnist 

PaRTT'8  StJPPORT 

San  Francisco,  May  29. — Harry  Bridges 
certainly  must  have  yearned  today  to  be  back 
on  Angel  Island. 

Over  there,  at  his  nice,  soft  1939  deporta- 
tion trial.  It  was  a  cinch  for  the'  loquacious 
and  wily  Bridges  to  talk  himself  out  of  what 
the  Government  had  as  evidence  then.  Since 
then  the  F.  B.  I.  has  been  busy — and  how! 

So  today,  on  the  witness  stand  at  his  cur- 
rent deportation  trial  here — facing  the  most 
relentless,  dynamite-packed,  evidence-backed 
cross-examination  that's  been  heard  in  any 
San  Francisco  courtroom  in  a  long  time, 
Harry  Bridges  was  sunk. 

He  talked — he  talked  even  more  furiously 
than  he  ever  had  to  do  on  Angel  Island,  but 
the  more  he  talked  the  deeper  he  sank  Into 
a  quicksand  of  evasions  and  contradictions 
and  errors  and  misstatements.  When,  at  4 
o'clock,  the  session  ended.  Bridges  was  up  to 
his  neck. 

By  that  time  he'd  been  trying  to  dodge  the 
drumfire  of  Government  Prosecutor  Albert 
Del  Guercio's  questions  for  only  3  hours.  But 
in  those  3  hours  Harry  Bridges  got  into  this 
mess — 

ADMITS   LIES    IN   CITIZENSHIP   PLEA 

1.  He  admitted  that  he  had  lied,  tuder 
oath,  in  his  citizenship  applications.  And 
with  that  subject  the  Government  is,  as  yet, 
far  from  finished. 

2.  He  admitted  that  be  had  accepted  the 
Communist  Party's  support  and  that  he  had, 
In  turn,  given  his  own  support  to  the  Com- 
munist Party,  its  policies,  and  its  individuals. 

3.  He  admitted  that  he  himself,  during  the 
1934  strike,  had  taken  seamen — ^more  than  a 
hundred  of  them — up  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  Communist  Marine  Workers  Industrial 
Union,  and  had  there  signed  them  up  with 
Harry  Jackson,  and  that  he  knows  Harry 
Jackson  is  a  Communist. 

4.  He  admitted  that  time  and  again  he  had 
gone  to  the  Communist  headquarters  at  37 
Grove  Street  here,  had  bought  Communist 
literature  there.  He  still  has  some  of  it.  He 
didnt  deny  that  he'd  "retained  and  appUed" 
what  he  learned  from  those  Red  documents 
In  his  waterfront  labor  activities. 

5.  He  admitted.  In  an  hour-long  losing  bat- 
tle of  words  and  proof  with  Del  Guerclo,  that 
what  he  had  testified  at  Angel  Island  about 
his  connection  with  the  Waterfront  Worker 
(a  1934  strike  publication  characterized  by 
the  prosecution  as  a  Communist  sheet)  was 
untrue. 
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6.  He  admitted,  red-faced  and  squirming 
In  his  chair,  that  whUe  he  howled  to  the 
heavens  about  what  a  splendid,  fine  \mlon 
man  he  was.  he  went  out  and  hired  jobless 
seamen  for  a  50-cent-a-day  wage  to  go  out 
and  peddle  his  Waterfront  Workers. 

In  between,  among,  and  around  all  thoae 
major  admissions  Bridges  talked  himself  into 
such  a  pathetic  tangle  of  Inaccuracies,  eva- 
sions, and  contradictions  that  Presiding 
Judge  Charles  B.  Sears  looked  at  him  in 
obvious  pity,  and  his  own  lawyers  looked  at 
him  in  gray-faced  apprehension. 

Late  this  afternoon,  when  the  trial  day 
ended.  Bridges  was  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
trap  he'd  fallen  into  in  Del  Guercio's  ques- 
tions about  his  connection  with  that  Water- 
front Worker.  Caught  again  and  again  in 
flat  contradictions  here,  as  compared  to  what 
he  swore  to  on  Angel  Island,  Bridges  flew  Into 
a  red-faced  rage — the  first  time  he  has  lost 
the  aplomb  and  self-control  he  so  jealously 
prides  himself  upon.  At  last,  caught  In  an- 
other contradiction,  he  yelled: 

"I  don't  have  to  check  my  testimony  here 
with  what  I  said  at  the  last  hearing  on  Angel 
Island — not  unless  I  was  lying." 

"Well."  grinned  Del  Guerclo.  "are  you 
lying?" 

"Ah — I  dont  know — I  mean,  that  depends 
on  who's  gonna  judge  whether  I  am  or  not," 
said  Bridges. 

JXroCE    SMACKS    GAVEL    AND    PROWNS 

On  the  bench.  Judge  Sears,  the  man  "who's 
gonna  judge,"  smacked  his  gavel  Into  the 
palm  of  his  hand  and  frowned  hard  at  Bridges. 

It  was  no  easy  work  for  Dei  Guerclo  to 
drive  Bridges  into  the  corners  he  caught  him 
In.  Bridges  exerted  all  the  shrewdness,  the 
wiles,  the  trickery  for  which  even  his  de- 
tractors give  him  credit.  It  wasn't  enough. 
The  Government  had  too  much  on  him  So. 
battering  him  down  with  questions  he 
couldn't  evade,  Del  Guerclo  aragged  from 
Bridges  the  admission  that  it  was  In  coop>er- 
atlon  wlth'ltnown  Communist  Harry  Jackson 
that  the  Bridges  group  took  over  and  pub- 
lished the  Waterfront  Worker;  that  Bridges' 
1934  strike  committee.  «t^hl8  advocacy,  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  a  delegation  of  three  top 
Communists  of  the  California-Nevada  dis- 
trict of  the  Communist  Party,  to  pr;nt  the 
strike  bulletin  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Western  Worker,  official  organ  of  the  Com- 
munist Party;  that  Roy  Hudson,  a  member 
of  the  central  committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  America,  came  to  Bridges'  office  In 
1936.  was  admitted,  and  engaged  in  a  htiddle 
there  with  Bridges,  a  huddle  that  lasted 
"from  10  minutes  to  an  hour,"  according  to 
Bridges,  who  didn't  dare  set  the  tlxae  mor« 
definitely. 

Bridges'  cross-examination  began  less  than 
an  hour  after  today's  session  opened. 

On  the  very  first  question  Prosecutor  Del 
Guerclo  fired  at  him.  Bridges  vented  his 
spleen  spainst  the  Hearst  newspapers. 

(At  Angel  Island  trial,  in  1939.  Bridges  had 
repeatedly  screamed  his  hatred  for  the  Hearst 
press;  obtruded  it  again  and  again  into  hia 
efforts  to  dodge  the  cross -examiner's  queries.) 

Del  Guercio's  first  question  was: 

"Now.  Mr.  Bridges,  don't  you  attribute  your 
success  as  a  gr-r-r-r-r-reat  labor  leader,  even 
in  a  small  way,  to  support  given  you  by  the 
Communist  Party?" 

"Nahr,"  snarled  Bridges,  T  might  attrib- 
ute It  mahr  to  the  attacks  on  me  by  tba 
Hearst  pnu." 

SATS   HE   RECETVB)   SUPPORt    OP   RXD8 

"But  you  have  received  Communist  sup- 
port, haven't  you?" 

"That's  correct;  I've  received  support  from 
other  parties,  too." 

"And  you  have  supported  the  Communist 
Party  and  its  leaders,  haven't  jrou?" 

"^es  and  no,"  cracked  Bridges. 
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"What  do  you  raean?"  demanded  Del 
Ouerclo. 

"I've  supported  Indlvlduala  and  policies  of 
■11  parties."  dodged  Bridges. 

•n«rell."  persisted  Del  Guerclo.  "tell  us  Just 
when  you  supported  the  Communist  Party, 
never  mind  the  others." 

"I  daown't  knaow."  drawled  Bridges. 
"You'd  "ave  to  nlle  It  daown." 

"You  said  you  did  support  the  Communists. 
Now  tell  us  when." 

"I  gave  a  general  answer  to  a  general  ques- 
tion " 

"You   mean   that  you   refuse  to  answer?" 

*1[  can't  answer  the  question  as  you  put  it." 

r.  a.  x.*!  *Mcou>  covcas  orrAOA 

Del  Guerclo  then  switched  Into  Bridges' 
life — fortified  by  k  huge  mass  of  documen- 
tary data,  gathered  by  the  F.  B.  I.  in  tts 
months-long  investigation  into  Brldgee'  back- 
ground, last  year. 

IX  Bridges  had  hoped,  by  being  vague  as  to 
his  dates,  to  dodge  being  pinned  down  by 
the  Governmeiifs  cross-quiz,  this  early  start 
of  Del  Guerclo  smashed  that  hope.  For  it 
was  obvious,  st  once,  that  the  F.  B.  I.  has 
taken  Bridges'  life  apart,  day  by  day.  week 
by  week,  month  by  month — almost  hour  by 
hour.  It  gives  Bridges  no  chance  to  scuttle 
Into  a  vague  memory,  if  he  hopes  so. 

Del  Guerclo  started  on  Australia — and  right 
away  brought  out  a  strange  and  significant 
point.  Bridges,  boasting  one  Instant  about 
how  well  he  knew  his  native  Australia's  labor 
history,  suddenly  developed  a  complete  black- 
out of  memory  when  Del  Guerclo  asked  him 
what  the  I.  W.  W.'s  part  In  that  labor  his- 
tory was. 

(Bridges  has  admitted  he  Joined  the  I.  W. 
W.  here  in  America.  But  he  has  testified, 
earlier  here,  that  he  didn't  know  It  was  an 
outfit  of  sabotage  and  destruction.) 

Now.  suddenly,  he  professed  utter  ignorance, 
despite  his  vaunted  familiarity  with  Austral- 
ia's turbulent  labor  history,  that  the  I.  W.  W. 
bad  burned  docks,  set  a  city  afire,  sabotaged 
property  In  Australia  while  be  was  a  part  of 
the  labor  movement  there.  And  he  said  he 
didn't  know  the  I.  W.  W.  had  been  outlawed 
In  Australia. 

To  him.  said  Bridges,  the  I.  W.  W.  was  "J\ut 
m  trade-union — and  a  little  better'n  some  I've 
seen  aroiuid." 

And  when  Del  Guerclo  asked  him  if  Aus- 
tralia hadnt  barred  alien  I.  W.  W.'s  from  the 
continent  and  had  outlawed  the  I.  W.  W.  in 
1918.  Bridges  said  he  didn't  know. 

Then  Del  Gaerclo  swung  into  the  detailed 
record  of  Bridges'  activities  in  America,  be- 
ginning with  his  arrival  here  on  April  12. 
1020,  as  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the  ship 
Taabel. 

"Did  you  desert  your  ship?" 

"Under  British  law.  I  deserted;  under  your 
American  law.  I  quit."  said  Bridges.  Del 
Guerclo  had  him  admit  that  since  he  was 
British  and  the  ship.  too.  then  he  deserted. 

Then  the  prosecutor  really  began  to  show 
the  extent  of  the  Government's  knowledge  of 
Bridges.  He  had  before  him  a  detailed  record 
of  every  ship  Bridges  had  sailed  on.  what 
ports  he  visited,  when  he  signed  off.  where  he 
spent  the  Intervening  time,  what  he  did. 
when,  where — everjrthing  In  such  minute  de- 
tail that  Bridges  couldn't  have  dodged  if  he'd 
tried  to.    He  had  sense  enotigh  not  to. 

WTTOTPt  QUIZZSD  ON  STNDICAUSM 

■very  now  and  then  Del  Guerclo  dropped 
otbo'  matters  In.  Once  he  asked  If  Bridges 
was  in  favor  of  laws  against  syndicalism. 

"No."  cried  Bridges,  "you  might  mean 
KKnething  different  than  I  do,  though.  To 
me.  syndicalism  means  to  favor  direct  action 
wltb  completa  disregard  and  opposition  to 
political  action  of  any  form.  I'm  not  in  favor 
Qt  a  tmlon  being  syndicalistic  If  it  wants  to." 

Here  Prealding  Judge  Sears  Interposed  a 
question: 

''What  do  you  mean  by  "direct  actioa'f* 


"I  mean  not  resorting  to  negotiation,  me- 
diation, or  arbitration."  said  Bridges.  "You 
get  your  results  by  the  direct  action  of  walk- 
ing off  the  Job.  That  works  all  right  up  to  a 
certain  point.     •     •     •" 

"What  is  your  position  In  regard  to  the 
criminal  syndicalism  laws?"  asked  the  prose- 
cutor. 

"One  hundred  percent  against  them.  I 
worked  hard  to  get  rid  of  some  of  them." 

Then  suddenly  Del  Guerclo  pulled  out 
Bridges'  first  declaration  of  cltlzenEhlp  In- 
tent, the  one  he  filed  in  New  Orleans  on  July 
13.  1921. 

(Bridges  has  filed  three.  Followers  of  the 
Bridges  case  waited  for  the  Government  to 
demand  his  own  explanation  of  the  discrep- 
ancies that  mark  them.  Apparently,  this 
time,  the  Government  is  going  to  do  that.) 

Del  Guerclo  asked  if  the  statements  on  it 
were  made  under  oath.  Bridges  said  they 
were. 

"And  is  all  the  Information  you  gave  there- 
in true?" 

"To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  Is,"  said 
Bridges. 

BUT  SniTH  DATE  WAS  NOT  TRUX 

Then,  demanded  Del  Guerclo.  was  the  birth 
date  on  It  Bridges'  true  birth  date? 

"No."  said  Bridges,  white-faced.  He  looked 
desperately  toward  his  lawyers,  ranged  along 
the  table  before  him,  for  help  They  came 
shouting  to  his  rescue.  Up  pepped  Carol 
Weiss  King,  his  female  lawyer  from  New  York, 
to  cry  that  all  this  was  "Immaterial,"  and  to 
utter  loud  threats  that  If  the  Government  was 
going  to  show  that  Bridges  was  a  liar,  then 
Bridges'  lawyers  "will  bring  In  a  large  number 
of  character  witnesses  to  his  reputation  for 
truth  and  veracity." 

"If  you  are  permitted  to."  stearnly  re- 
marked Judge  Sears. 

Carol  King  gulped  and  said,  "Oh.  yes;  Your 
Honor."  and  sat  down.  But  if  courtroom 
watchers  were  expecting  the  other  Bridges 
citizenship  applications,  with  other  discrep- 
ancies, to  come  out  then  and  there,  they  were 
disappointed.  The  Government  didn't  go 
further  Into  that  sort  of  thing  then.  But  the 
other  applications  are  In  the  Government's 
dossier  before  Prosecutor  Del  Guerclo — along 
with  what  the  F.  B.  I.  has  dug  up  about  It. 
Del  Guerclo  has  plenty  of  time  ahead  of  him. 

The  Bridges  hearing  will  be  In  recess  for 
3  days  over  the  Memorial  Day  Weekend. 
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ILLINOIS 


Mr.  GUPPEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcord  a  very  able  address  delivered 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas]  at  the  convention  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa- 
tion of  America  In  Chicago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobo, 
as  follows: 


I  am  glad  for  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  a  certain  segment  of  businessmen  of 
America  some  of  the  interdependent  prob- 
lems affecting  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and 
which  are  directly  Joined  with  current  world 
problems  which  a  somewhat  waning  civiliza- 
tion must  face. 

When  we  look  about  us  and  see  the  world 
beyond  the  Western  Hemisphere  ruled  by 
dictators,  necessltoias  and  rapacious  to  the 
last  degree,  we  rejoice  that  we  are  Americans. 
We  are  grateful  to  the  memory  of  our  fathers 
whose  wisdom  and  foresight  were  responsible 
for  such  a  mighty  Nation.  A  meeting  of  this 
kind  is  commonplace  in  America,  but  a  rarity 
in  the  world  of  nations.  The  right  of  peace- 
fxU  assembly  is  one  of  our  constitutional 
guaranties.  You  come  here  from  every  State 
in  the  Union,  give  expression  to  yovu- 
thoughts,  and  pass  resolutions  after  serious 
consideration  of  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  questions  of  the  hour.  Yotu-  opin- 
ions are  free.  Your  deliberations  are  made 
without  governmental  Influence  or  restraint. 
While  our  Government  guarantees  free 
speech  and  peaceful  assembly.  It  is  also  the 
duty  of  those  in  Government  to  consider  the 
studied  opinions  flowing  from  meetings  of 
this  kind,  if  such  opinions  challenge  the 
duties  and  obligations  that  members  of 
various  branches  of  government  owe  to  a 
free  society. 

If  these  were  ordinary  times.  It  would  be 
unnecessary  to  discuss  foundations  upon 
which  our  Government  has  remained  secure 
for  over  a  century  and  a  half.  We  live  in  a 
dangerous  world.  It  Is  a  different  world  than 
that  America  has  seen  since  the  Revolution- 
ary period.  We  live  by  the  side  of  dictators 
whose  brutal  and  tyrannical  policy  now 
threatens  democracy  everywhere.  We  have 
seen  free  and  Innocent  peoples  crushed  and 
enslaved  In  the  dictators'  tjrrannlcal  march. 
Their  fate  today  is  primarily  due  to  their 
tragic  failure  to  recognize  In  due  time  the 
length,  the  breadth,  and  the  height  of  the 
totalitarian  philosophy.  The  people  of  Prance 
quarreled  over  Internal  problems.  They 
leisurely  passed  the  time,  while  Hitler,  who 
is  the  state,  prepared  for  the  crucial  hour  to 
strike. 

The  smaller  countries  placed  their  faith  in 
Hitler's  pledges  and  treaties.  They  too  fol- 
lowed the  lalssez  faire  policy  and  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  danger.  Even  England  slept 
through  a  long  period  of  irresolution  and  as 
a  result  of  her  inertia  she  is  in  a  death  sti  ug- 
gle  with  the  common  enemy  of  the  democ- 
racies today.  Her  people  would  not  follow 
the  advice  of  Churchill  In  1933.  Churchill, 
seeing  the  early  danger  of  Hitlerism.  tried  in 
vain  to  arouse  the  English  people  from  a  faL«e 
sense  of  security.  He  was  a  firm  advocate  of 
the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Edmund  Burke  in 
1792.  when  he  declared  in  a  great  speech  in 
Parliament  "That  early  and  provident  fear 
is  the  mother  of  safety." 

In  our  own  country  there  were  few  who 
saw  the  danger  signals  ahead.  President 
Roosevelt  in  1937  made  a  memorable  speech 
in  this  city,  dedicating  a  bridge  on  the  outer 
drive  of  Michigan  Avenue.  He  saw  war  com- 
ing in  Europe.  He  wanted  to  avert  it  and 
suggested  the  quarantine  of  aggressor  nations, 
while  at  the  same  time  proclaiming  that 
America  hated  war  and  searched  for  peace. 
For  his  prescience,  his  sagacity,  and  his  bold- 
ness, he  was  thereupon  condemned  by  the 
press,  and  from  the  platform  as  a  dictator, 
warmonger,  and  interventionist. 

Had  England  followed  Churchill  in  1933 
and  prepared — had  America  followed  Roose- 
velt in  1937  and  prepared  as  we  are  preparing 
today  upon  a  basis  comparable  with  what  we 
are  doing  today,  I  am  certain  that  World  War 
No.  2  would  have  been  avoided. 

Yet  I  cannot  blame  the  American  {>eopl* 
In  their  failure  to  look  ahead.  I  belong  to 
that  class.  Americans  hate  war.  -  We  despise 
It  primarily  because  of  the  last  war.  and  its 
failure  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
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We  have  always  striven  for  a  lasting  world 
peace.  Being  in  possession  of  peace,  and 
being  far  away  from  the  European  and  Asiatic 
dictators,  we  could  not  visualize  the  danger 
ahead,  therefore  we  were  unwilUng  to  face 
the  realities  and  take  ^arly  and  vigorotja 
measures  of  defense.         j 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  American 
people  saw  the  Low  Countries  conquered, 
when  they  saw  nations  that  had  been  at  peace 
with  the  world  160  yearsi  ruthlessly  invaded, 
their  goods  and  chattel?  appropriated,  and 
their  people  enslaved,  wjien  they  saw  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Japan  en^r  into  a  tripartite 
world  agreement  which  tfDok  particular  pains 
to  single  out  the  United  States  of  America, 
when  they  saw  Hitler  a(id  Stalin  sign  up  a 
nonagresslon  pact,  when  they  witnessed 
Hitler  conquer  one  Balk^in  country  after  an- 
other, the  great  majoi^lty  of  our  people 
awakened  to  the  all-linportant  fact  that 
Hitler  and  his  co-conspirators  hope  before 
they  finish  their  ungoqly  and  imperialistic 
careers  to  spread  the  totalitarian  philosophy 
throughout  the  world. 

So,  my  friends,  the  hour  is  struck.    The 
time  has  long  passed  whjen  we  can  give  mere 
lip  service  to  this  thing  we  call  democracy. 
America  furiously  prepares  for  any  eventual- 
ity, and  in  this  progranii  of  preparation  she 
Is  supported  by  at  least  95  percent  of  her 
people.    The    people  of   America  have   been 
speaking    through   thelt   Representatives   in 
Congress  during  the  last  year.    It  is  no  coin- 
ddenoe   that  every   Me^nber   of    the   United 
States   Senate    voted   f«r   $15,000,000,000    in 
contract   authorlzatlonaj  and   appropriations 
during  the  la     year  in  order  that  the  Army, 
Navy,   aad   Marine   Corps   might   ultimately 
have  the  planes,  the  sbips,  the   tanks,  and 
other   Implements   of    war,    to    defend   ade- 
quately the  Western  Hemisphere  In  case  of 
hostile  attack.    Our  forfeign  policy  upon  this 
question   was   clearly   defined   by   President 
Roosevelt   on   May   27  |lBst,    when   he   said: 
"First,  we  shaJ  actively  te-1  t  wherever  neces- 
sary, and  with  all  our  resources,  every  attempt 
by  Hitler  to  extend  his  Nazi  domination  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  or  to  threaten  it. 
We  shall  actively  resist  his  every  attempt  to 
gain  control  of  the  sea^.    We  Insist  upon  the 
vital  importance  of  kejeplng  Hitlerism  away 
from  any  point  In  the  jworld  which  could  be 
used,  and  would  be  used,  as  a  twse  of  attack 
against  the  Americas."  j 

My  friends,  why  did  the  President  of  the 
U  •>lted  States  make  pliln  and  certain  to  the 
people  what  oxir  foreign  poUcy  is  in  this 
grave  emergency?  Why  did  every  man  In 
the  United  States  Seiate  vote  the  billions 
of  dollars  for  defense? !  Is  it  because  we  fear 
England  and  the  Royail  Navy?  Is  it  because 
we  fear  Prance.  Canada^  Mexico,  or  some  other 
country  In  this  hemisphere?  No:  it  is  because 
President  Roosevelt  and  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  fears  the  spread  of  the  Hitler  philoso- 
phy to  the  western  ^orld.  It  is  our  duty 
under  the  Constltutlin  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense.  That  means  In  time  of 
danger  we  assume  the  responsibility  for  see- 
ing that  ovir  country,  our  homes,  our 
churches,  and  all  remaining  free  institutions 
of  America  are  made  Secure.  We  prepare  be- 
cause we  know  that  the  dictators  of  Europe 
and  Asia  have  no  r^ponslblllty,  either  to 
their  fellow  man,  or  t|o  Almighty  God. 

With  one  Hitler  victory  after  another,  and 
with  an  avowed  detisrmlnatlon  to  conquer 
the  world,  we  have  no  hours,  no  days,  no 
time  to  lose.  And  if  the  people  of  America 
can  really  be  convinced  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  Hitler  threat  to  democratic  institutions 
everywhere  we  may  be  able  to  stem  the  tide 
by  giving  to  beleaguered,  besieged,  but  un- 
afraid Brlteln  the  necessary  tools  to  finish 
the  Job,  but.  regardless  of  any  and  aU  com- 
binations that  may  threaten  this  country  in 
the  future,  we  mtist  jae  in  a  position  to  meet 
and  defeat  the  challenge.  It  is  well  that  the 
dlcUtors  remember  tlhat  we  have  as  a  back- 


ground 300  years  of  liberty  engrained  In  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  American  life,  and  weU 
may  the  people  of  this  Nation  remem'^ 
that  such  way  of  life  will  be  continued  in 
definitely  if  the  American  people  exhibit  the 
high  type  of  patriotism,  courage,  and  sacri- 
fice that  were  so  strikingly  demonstrated  by 
the  founding  fathers  when  they  removed 
forever  tyranny  and  oppression  from  this 
land.  The  dictators  also  know  that  we  have 
the  greatest  natural  resources  in  all  the 
world.  They  know  that  we  have  the  genius, 
courage,  talent,  and  skill  to  use  those  re- 
sources in  our  defense.  They  know  we  have 
the  individual  freedom  and  liberty — some- 
thing that  most  people  in  the  lands  con- 
trolled by  dictatorships  can  never  under- 
stand. These  are  the  individual  attributes 
which  have  made  these  United  States  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  Nation  in  the 
world. 

Now  is  the  hour  for  all  of  these  factors 
to  be  coordinated  and  synchronised  to  the 
point  of  maximum  production.  We  move 
forward  toward  that  objective  with  amaz- 
ing speed,  notwithstanding,  we  have  encoun- 
tered many  difficulties,  and  in  the  Immedi- 
ate futiire  the  world  will  feel  the  power  of 
such  a  union  of  American  forces.  Hitler 
knows  this  better  than  any  living  man.  His 
policy  is  to  divide  and  conquer.  He  hopes 
through  his  stooges  and  hirelings  in  this 
country  to  destroy  that  harmony  and  coop- 
eration which  is  so  indispensable  for  an 
all-out  early  defense.  We  know  Hitler's 
QulssUngs  and  Lavals  in  conquered  countries, 
and  we  know  Hitler  encourages  and  nour- 
ishes cabals  in  these  United  States,  but  with 
all  his  propaganda  and  Intrigue,  he  under- 
estimates the  inherent  power  of  free  people. 
In  another  camp  we  find  additional  trai- 
tors to  the  American  cause — communistic 
leaders,  working  overtime  in  their  effort  to 
undermine  and  destroy  the  orderly  proc- 
esses of  government.  Including  our  huge  de- 
fense program. 

Fortunately,  the  Government  knows  these 
misguided  wretches  who,  while  living  under 
the  American  flag,  secretly  pledge  their  al- 
legiance to  another. 

But,  my  friends,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
at  the  moment  the  combined  forces  of  these 
wicked  men  are  not  alarming  or  contempt- 
ible. Nevertheless,  all  "fifth  columnists."  the 
saboteurs,  and  the  Trojan  horses  that  de- 
spise and  detest  America,  are  always  under 
the  watchful  and  vigilant  eye  of  Uncle  Sam. 
and  If  their  acts  of  depredation  grow,  the 
vigilant  army  of  the  P.  B.  I.  will  also  grow. 

My  friends,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  as 
senior  United  States  Senator  from  niinols 
to  speak  boldly  and  with  blunt  language 
upon  this  international  Impact  of  evil.  My 
hope  is  that  I  may  Impart  one  further 
spark  of  national  inspiration  to  members  of 
yoxu"  organization,  for  I  realize  fuU  well 
the  social  and  economic  power  that  you, 
individually  and  collectively,  wield  In  the 
American  scheme  of  life. 

I  hope,  too,  that  you  may  find  added 
Inspiration  in  coming  to  the  State  that 
produced  the  Immortal  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  Little  Giant. 
It  is  fitting  that  we  speak  of  these  men. 
because  those  two  leaders  of  thought  and 
molders  of  public  opinion  lived  in  a  day 
when  the  Nation  was  divided  over  sectional 
issues.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these 
two  devoted  patriots  disagreed  as  to  the 
proper  course  this  Nation  should  pursue, 
but  once  the  unlimited  emergency  was  de- 
clared by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  that  Civil 
War  crisis,  the  strongest  supporter  <rf  Lin- 
coln and  his  policies  was  Stephen  A.  Dovig- 
las,  the  man  who  had  opposed  him  on  al- 
most every  important  national  matter. 
While  Stanton,  Seward,  Chase,  and  others 
looked  upon  Lincoln  with  suspicion  and 
contemptuous  pleasantry,  Doiiglas  became 
Lincoln's    close    adviser    and    ardent    sup- 


porter. He  made  speeches  throughout  nii- 
nols and  other  States  on  the  preservation 
of  the  Union,  and  It  Is  said  by  Beverldgo 
In  his  Life  of  Lincoln  that  the  voice  of 
Douglsis  alone  probably  produced  50,000 
soldiers  from  Illlrtols,  and  600,000  from  all 
the  Northern  8tat<«. 

It  Is  also  a  source  of  great  pleasure  for  me 
to  know  that  the  National  Reuu  Dry  Goods 
Association,  tielng  thoroughly  conversant 
with  this  international  impact  of  evU  and 
all  of  its  ramifications  that  flow  from  the 
ruthless  jwUcles  of  European  dictators,  has 
established  an  unswerving  policy  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  Federal  Ooveriunent.  My  In- 
vestigation of  your  organization  deflixltely 
discloses  from  Uie  very  beginning  of  oui 
trouble  that  you  have  been  awake  to  the 
Impending  danger  confronting  the  American 
people.  So  patriotic,  so  fair,  and  so  self- 
sacrificing  have  you  been  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  commend  your  activities.  Ir  a  letter  of 
recent  date,  addressed  to  your  Mr.  Mayfield, 
he  said,  among  other  things: 

"I  am  delighted  that  the  retoUers  of  this 
country  are  keeping  defense  foremost  in  their 
celebration  of  the  National  RetaU  Demon- 
stration. The  need  to  keep  prices  in  check 
is  as  strong,  if  not  stronger,  than  it  was  a 
year  ago.  Prevention  of  any  runaway  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living  is  an  important  phase 
of  total  national  defense.  Because  of  the 
enlightened  conduct  of  the  NaUon's  reUilers 
last  year.  I  am  confident  they  will  discharge 
their  responsibility  as  well  this  year. 
"Very   sincerely  yours. 

"FaAMKUN  D.  RooecvKLT." 
If  the  President  of  the  United  States  could 
write  every  other  organlxatlon  in  the  United 
States  a  similar  letter  of  confidence,  there 
would  be  no  internal  problem  affecting  this 
great  defense  program.  Your  organization 
has  never  been  dominated  by  any  spirit  of 
irresolution  in  any  crisis.  The  welfare  of 
the  cotintry  has  been  yoitf  first  dedication. 
Selfish  motives  and  personal  aggrandizement 
have  been  definitely  shelved  as  dangerous 
trade  practices.  You  realize  that  today  wa 
are  again  challenged  with  that  ancient  Euro- 
pean philosophy  that  might  makes  right. 
You  men  fully  appreciate  and  understand 
what  some  few  men  In  this  Nation  do  not  or 
will  not  understand,  and  that  is  dictators 
conquer  and  depersonalize  the  individuals  in 
democratic  nations,  and  destroy  aU  social, 
economic,  and  political  organizations  of  every 
kind  and  character. 

Your  most  recent  act  of  sound  cooperation 
Is  found  in  your  support  of  Leon  Henderson, 
Administrator  of  Price  AdmlnlsUation  and 
Supply.  When  Henderson  a  few  days  ago  put 
a  42-cent  ceiling  on  combed  cotton  yam  that 
had  a  ctRTenTprice  of  62  cents  per  pound, 
the  speculators  and  Jobbers  who  were  the  only 
profiteers  in  that  unjustified  advance,  raised 
the  cry  of  dictatorship,  lack  of  authority,  and 
what  not.  Even  Senator  Smtth.  of  South 
CarollTia,  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, charged  the  Government  with  going 
socialistic,  and  other  Senators  charged  that 
the  President  was  totally  lacking  and  devoid 
of  any  authority  to  Issue  the  Executive  order 
he  did. 

Diverging  for  the  moment.  I  want  to  go  on 
record  now  by  saying  that  If  anyone  In  Amer- 
ica questions  the  Presidents  authority  to 
issue  an  Executive  order  fixing  prices  in  thla 
emergency,  as  one  United  SUtes  Senator.  X 
am  wUllng  to  give  the  President  the  legisla- 
tive and  statutory  power  to  perform  such 
services.  I  say  this  because  of  a  most  \m- 
happy  and  costly  policy  In  the  last  war  of 
doing  nothing  to  control  price  structure  untU 
the  damage  was  done. 

We  saw  prices  in  various  commodities  sky- 
rocketed overnight.  We  saw  miUionalres 
made  in  that  war  overnight.  Following  that 
we  saw  Infiatlon  as  a  result  of  the  spirallng 
ot  prices.    Following  the  war  wa  aaw  tta* 
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OongreM  of  the  United  States  promote  defla- 
tion in  order  to  attempt  to  cure  the  evil  of 
Inflation,  the  reaxilt  being  the  chief  caxiae  of 
the  panic  of  1920.  We  know  that  uncontrolled 
prices  coat  the  Oovernment  billions  of  dol- 
lars In  the  last  war.  We  are  determined  to 
avoid  that  In  this  emergency. 

The  Henderson  organization  set  up  by 
Executive  order  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  seeks  to  keep  history  from  repeating 
Itaelf.  They  propoae  to  keep  retail  prices 
frcm  running  away  with  themselves  In  all 
commodities:  I  approve  this  as  a  sound  piece 
cf  business.  No  patriotic  and  prudent  mind 
can  object  to  this  necessary  activity,  and  hap- 
pily, your  organization  Is  abreast  of  the  times. 
Tou  understand  the  necessity  of  prlce-flxlng 
In  this  emergency.  Your  general  manager 
recently  issued  a  statement  In  cotinection 
with  Mr.  Henderson's  price-fixing  of  comt)ed 
cotton  yam  when  he  said: 

"Such  is  an  exercise  of  governmental  au- 
thority which  all  business  should  view  as  a 
clear  Indication  of  what  may  happen  In  any 
Industry  in  which  the  various  units  are  un- 
willing or  unable  to  exercise  a  maximum 
•mount  of  voluntary  restraint." 

Voluntary  restraint  upon  the  part  of  bus- 
inessmen Is  one  of  the  highest  acta  of  pa- 
triotism. A  rigid  adherence  to  voluntary 
restraint  and  self-discipline  by  all  organiza- 
tions having  something  to  sell  will  give  the 
Henderson  price-control  organization  the 
needed  cooperation  to  insure  a  successful 
venture  with  a  minimum  amount  of  trouble. 
Today  price-control  has  been  fixed  on  only 
eight  commodities,  namely:  Second-hand 
machine  tools,  zinc  scrap,  aluminum  scrap. 
Iron  and  steel  scrap,  nickel  scrap,  bituminous 
coal,  all  Iron  and  steel  products,  and  combed 
cotton  yam. 

I  am  advised  that  the  industries  of  this 
country  manufacturing  farm  implements 
have  conferred  with  Mr.  Henderson's  depart- 
ment and  have  voluntarily  agreed  not  to  dis- 
turb the  present  prices  on  farm  implements 
and  machinery.  For  such  cooperation  those 
Industries  have  my  sincere  admiration. 

Some  outstanding  experts  contend  that  in- 
dividual prlce-flxlng  is  not  effective  to  stop 
Inflation.  That  may  have  been  true  dtiring 
the  last  war,  because  of  the  tardiness  of  the 
Oovernment  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
■uch  control,  but  It  Is  highly  probable  that 
the  Henderson  price-control  committee  has 
proflted  by  the  varied  experiences  of  the 
Baruch  committee  during  the  World  War, 
and  have  the  situation  well  In  hand. 

Upon  my  own  responsibility,  however,  I 
make  this  prediction:  That  if  price  control 
upon  Individual  basic  commodities  is  not 
successful  through  the  failtire  of  voluntary 
restraint  and  self-dlsclpllne  upon  the  part 
of    the   seller,    there    will    ultimately    come 

•  ceiling  over  all  prices,  above  which  they 
cannot  rise  and  below  which  they  are  free 

I  fall. 

What  America  wants  In  this  emergency  la 

•  Mabtlized  price  achedule,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent the  Henderson  Ofllce  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration and  ClvllUn  Supply  Is  meeting  that 
desire,  because  during  the  last  year  the  cost 
€t  UTlng  has  only  Increased  between  8  and 
4  percent,  a  record  which  I  am  certain  all 
American  constmiers  will  applaud. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  qties- 
tion  of  price  control  because  of  its  Importance 
to  national  defense.  As  I  view  It,  it  is  the 
key  to  confidence  and  a  definite  solution  to 
many  of  our  post-war  national  problems. 
The  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  seek  to  make  America  invul- 
nerable. There  are  many  ways  which  this 
can  t>e  done  beyond  training  a  vast  army, 
beyond  building  a  two-ocean  navy,  beyond 
the  construction  of  an  Invincible  air  armada. 

Before  the  maximum  amount  of  ships  and 
planes  and  guns  can  be  given  to  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  America  the  question  of  vol* 


imtary  restraint  and  self-dlsclpllne  which 
Is  firmly  attached  to  all  true  patriots  must 
find  its  way  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
our  economic,  social,  and  political  life.  That 
Is  what  the  President  had  in  mind  when  he 
delivered  his  fireside  chat  Tuesday,  May  27, 
when  he  said,  among  other  things: 

"Your  Oovernment  has  the  right  to  expect 
of  aU  citizens  that  they  take  loyal  part  In  the 
common  work  of  our  common  defense — take 
loyal  part  from  this  moment  forward." 
He  further  said: 

"When  the  Nation  Is  threatened  from  with- 
out, however,  as  It  is  today,  the  actual  pro- 
duction and  transportation  of  the  machinery 
of  defense  must  not  be  Interrupted  by  dis- 
putes between  capital  and  capital,  labor  and 
labor,  or  capital  and  labor.  The  future  of  all 
free  enterprise — of  capitsa  and  labor  alike — is 
at  stake." 
Purther  he  said: 

"This  is  no  time  for  capital  to  make,  or  be 
allowed  to  retain,  excess  profits.  •  •  •  Col- 
lective bargaining  will  te  retained,  but  the 
American  people  expect  that  Impartial  rec- 
ommendations of  our  Government  services 
will  be  followed  both  by  capital  and  labor. 
•  •  •  This  Government  is  determined  to 
use  all  of  its  power  to  express  the  will  of  Its 
people  and  to  prevent  Interference  with  the 
production  of  materials  essential  to  otir 
Nation's  security." 

The  President  in  that  part  of  his  message 
was  dealing  with  strikes:  Strikes  at  steel 
mills,  strikes  at  airplane  factories,  strikes  at 
fabricating  plants,  strikes  at  shipyards,  and 
other  strikes  throughout  the  country  that 
handicap  our  real  defense  efforts.  I  know  of 
no  other  domestic  question  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed so  much,  and  so  little  done  to  meet 
equitably  the  problems  Involved  therein. 
President  Roosevelt  will  express  the  v,lll  of 
the  people  by  taking  affirmative  action  upon 
this  issue.  Ovir  freedom  <s  at  stake.  No  in- 
ternal strife  shall  militate  against  its  con- 
tinuation. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  I  do  not  conc 
tend  that  perhaps  certain  strikes  may  not 
have  been  Jiistified,  but  certainly  the  reason 
behind  the  great  majority  of  these  strikes  is 
not  Justified  under  any  fair  and  impartial 
Interpretation. 

A  number  of  small  men  In  the  manage- 
ment of  Industry  have  attempted  to  use 
the  emergency  for  selfish  gains,  hoping  that 
a  situation  might  be  created  in  thlt*  country 
where  Congress  through  legislation  would 
strike  down  all  the  social  progress  that  has 
been  made  for  the  laboring  man  In  recent 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  small 
leaders  of  the  laboring  cause  have  attempted 
to  use  the  emergency  to  further  their  own 
selfish  ends.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  management  and  labor  are  just  es 
patriotic  as  any  other  group.  They  want  to 
see  our  defenses  move  forward  with  speed 
and  efficiency,  but  they  are  powerless  to  con- 
trol these  ungrateful  leaders. 

It  is  not  my  concern  for  the  moment  to 
determine  who  Is  at  fault  in  any  particular 
strike.  The  placing  of  the  responsibility  for 
defense  strikes  does  not  produce  guns,  planes, 
or  chips,  and  It  Is  guns,  planes,  and  ships 
that  we  need  today.  The  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy must  prodtice  without  interruption,  and 
neither  labor  nor  management  has  the  moral 
right  to  take  advantage  of  the  Nation's  pres- 
ent emergency  to  gain  some  selfish  end  by 
causing  the  cessation  of  production,  which 
Is  vital  to  our  defense. 
I  plead  with  those  In  labor  and  manage- 
ment, as  well  as  every  other  Individual  or 
group,  who  seek  in  this  critical  hour  to  take 
advantage  of  this  situation  to  lay  aside  these 
childish  things  and  give  their  all-out  effort 
and  wholehearted  cooperation  In  order  that 
we  may  have  an  uninterrupted  and  continued 
flow  of  the  maximum  production  of  defense 
materials  for  this  Nation  and  those  nations 
which  we  consider  vital  to  our  defense.    A 


few  more  bombing  planes,  or  a  few  more  ships, 
(X  another  round  of  powder  deUvered  to 
England  may  save  her  from  defeat. 

My  friends,  the  maximum  production  of 
defense  weapons  in  this  hour  Is  more  im- 
portant to  the  security  of  the  Nation  than  Is 
the  actual  training  of  the  1,200,000  soldiers 
who  are  now  In  the  Army. 

I  express  a  sincere  and  mighty  hope  that 
management,  labor,  and  the  Labor  Relations 
Branch  of  the  Government  may  be  able  to 
lion  out  these  difficulties  without  losing  time 
that  can  never  return  as  we  prepare  ourselves 
for  the  potential  danger  ahead.  We  cannot, 
we  must  not,  continue  to  lose  these  precious 
hours  on  defense  contracts.  Someone  must 
act  with  all  convenient  speed.  As  a  United 
States  Senator,  I  am  ready  to  vote  for  legis- 
lation to  meet  this  bottleneck  In  our  defense 
production. 

My  friends,  the  picture  that  I  have  painted 
Is  not  a  cheerful  one.  We  are  all  aware  that 
this  world  convulsion  has  dislocated  the  lives 
and  activities  of  millions  of  people.  What 
our  fate  may  be  in  the  world  of  tomorrow 
no  man  can  tell,  but  the  emergency  is  such 
that  demands  the  best  of  each  individual,  no 
matter  what  his  role  in  life  may  be.  As  one 
of  the  Senators  from  Dllnols,  representing 
seven  and  one-half  millions  of  strong,  sttirdy. 
and  true  Americans,  I  pray  to  God  that  in 
this  hour  of  peril  that  whatever  I  do,  I  may 
be  right.  I  have  only  one  purpose  In  mind, 
and  that  is  to  serve  my  country. 


Hernando  De  Soto 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  22,  1941 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  21,  1541,  four  hundred 
years  ago  yesterday,  Hernando  De  Soto 
discovered  the  Mississippi  River  in  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  expeditions  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

It  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  expedi- 
tions that  from  the  standpoint  of  a  com- 
bination of  romance,  adventure,  valor, 
privation,  courage,  cruelty,  exploration, 
discovery,  and  dramatic  deliverance  are 
probably  without  a  parallel  in  all  the 
annals  of  mankind. 

There  are  available  four  accounts  of 
this  expedition  which  were  written  at  the 
time  it  was  made,  or  shortly  there- 
after, together  with  a  map  of  the  area  ex- 
plored, which  was  published  in  Spain  in 
1543.  This  map.  which  was  evidently 
drawn  by  some  member  of  the  expedition, 
and  probably  under  De  Soto's  direction, 
when  considered  in  the  light  of  informa- 
tion and  data  available  at  that  time,  is  a 
splendid  outline  and  a  surprisingly  accu- 
rate picture  of  the  territory  explored — 
from  the  peninsula  of  Florida  to  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Three  of  the  published  accounts  were 
written  by  members  of  the  expedition. 
One  of  them  was  by  Biedma,  the  King's 
Factor,  who  accompanied  the  expedition 
and  whose  duty  it  was  to  act  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Crown  and  to  collect 
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the  government's  pro  rata  share  of  the 
treasures  discovered  or  taken  from  the 
Indians — or  from  any  others  that  might 
be  so  unfortimate  ks  to  fall  into  their 
hands.  His  account  was  in  the  form  of 
a  report  made  to  tl^e  Spanish  Crown  in 
1544,  1  year  after  the  expedition  jended- 
and  the  survivors  I  finally  found  their 
way  back  to  civilization.  His  report  is 
entitled  "Relation  ^f  the  Conquest  of 
Florida  Presented  by  Luys  Hernandez  De 
Biedma  in  the  year:  1544  to  the  King  of 
Spain  in  Council."  I 

Another  report  of  the  expedition  was 
written  by  Rodregjj  Ranjel.  De  Soto's 
secretary.  Rather  |it  was  written  from 
Ranjel's  notes  by  Oviedo.  a  Spanish  his- 
torian. Unfortima^ly,  Oviedo  seems  to 
have  destroyed  th^se  notes,  apparently 
the  custom  of  corhpilers  of  that  day. 
This  report  is  entiUed  "A  Narrative  of 
De  Soto's  Expedition  Based  on  the  Diary 
of  Rodrego  Ranjel,  his  private  secre- 
tary, by  Gonzolo  Fernandez  De  Oviedo  y 
Valdez." 

It  was  published,  or  compiled,  some 
time  between  the  year  1546.  the  year 
Oviedo  left  Santo  Domingo  for  Spain, 
and  1557,  the  year  Oviedo  died,  but  It 
was  not  published  in  English  until  1904. 
Ranjel  does  not  tell  us  that  he  was  De 
Soto's  secretary,  and  neither  does  Bied- 
ma. We  get  that  information  from  De 
Soto's  will. 

A  third  rejwrt  was  written  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  expedition  who  called  himself 
The  Gentleman  from  Elvas.  or  A  Fidalgo 
Of  Elvas.  While  he  does  not  give  his  real 
name,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  he 
must  have  been  Alvaro  Fernandez,  a 
highly  educated  Portuguese,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  expedition  and  who  came 
from  the  town  of  Elvas.  His  story  is 
well  written,  and  while  there  are  some 
discrepancies  as  to  exact  dates  or  days 
of  the  week,  he  invariably  refers  with 
accuracy  to  places  indicated  on  the  map 
mentioned.  His  report  checks  well  with 
the  report  of  Biedma,  as  well  as  with 
that  of  Ranjel,  as  to  dates,  names,  and 
places,  with  slight  variations  in  names 
or  in  the  spelling  of  names,  due  no  doubt, 
to  the  fact  that  he  wrote  in  Portuguese, 
while  they  both  wrote  in  Spanish. 

It  has  been  contended  that  these  writ- 
ers had  access  to  each  other's  reports,  but 
that  could  hardly  have  occurred,  for  the 
reason  that  Oviedo  died  in  1557,  the  year 
Elvas'  story  was  'published.  Neither 
Elvas  nor  Oviedo  could  have  had  access 
to  Biedma's  report,  for  while  it  was  made 
to  the  King  in  1544,  It  was  not  published, 
at  least  in  English,  untU  1857. 

A  fourth  report  was  written  by  Garcl- 
lasco  de  la  Vega,  usually  referred  to  as 
OarcHasco.  the  Inca.  He  was  bom  in 
Cusco.  Peru,  in  1537.  His  father  was  a 
Spanish  officer  tmder  Plzarro  and  bis 
mother  was  a  Peruvian  Indian,  and  a  sis- 
ter of  Huana  Capac.  the  last  great  Inca, 
or  chief,  of  the  ancient  Peruvian  Empire 
which  Pizarro  and  his  followers  con- 
quered and  destroyed. 

Oarcilasco's  story  was  written  in  Spain 
about  1587,  more  than  40  years  after  the 
expedition  came  to  an  end.  It  was  based 
entirely  upon  second-hand  information 
and  is  teeming  with  exaggerations.  He 
got  his  information  from  "a  friend,"  who 


was  a  member  of  the  expedition  and  who 
related  it  to  him  verbally  more  than  20 
years  afterward.  This  "friend"  was  evi- 
dently Gancalo  Silvestre,  one  of  the  cava- 
liers in  the  expedition,  whose  exploits 
during  the  expedition  were  narrated  in 
considerable  detail,  although  the  records 
do  not  indicate  that  he  occupied  any  po- 
sition of  prominence  under  De  Soto,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Elvas  does  not  even 
mention  his  name. 

De  Soto  landed  on  the  west  coast  of 
Florida  on  May  30,  1539,  with  620  men, 
223  horses,  a  number  of  hogs,  and  equip- 
ment necessary  for  the  expedition. 

He  disembarked  at  what  is  now  called 
Tampa  Bay,  but  which  Biedma  calls  the 
Bay  of  Honda,  by  which  name  it  is  also 
designated  on  the  map  referred  to.  The 
gentleman  from  Elvas  tells  us  that — 

The  place  where  they  disembarked  was  due 
north  of  the  Island  of  Tortuga.  which  is  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Bahama  Channel. 

The  location  of  the  Tortugas  Islands 
indicated  on  this  De  Soto  map  and  re- 
ferred to  by  the  gentleman  from  Elvas 
corresponds  almost  perfectly  with  that  of 
the  island  of  Dry  Tortugas,  situated  due 
south  of  Tampa  Bay,  and  made  famous 
by  the  imprisonment  of  Dr.  Mudd  Just 
after  the  Civil  War.  A  comparison  of 
these  maps  and  the  reports  above  re- 
ferred to  will  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  De  Soto  and  his  men  landed  at 
Tampa  Bay. 

They  must  have  presented  an  imposing 
spectacle.  Here  were  620  daring  adven- 
turers selected  from  the  very  best  of  the 
young  manhood  of  the  Old  World.  Many 
of  them  had  traveled  far  and  wide.  Some 
had  engaged  in  continental  conflicts: 
some  had  followed  Cortez  in  Mexico, 
Davilla  in  Panama,  or  Pizarro  in  Peru. 
As  one  writer  expressed  it,  they  had 
shivered  lances  with  the  knights  of  the 
Old  World,  engaged  in  deadly  combat 
with  Indian  braves  from  Mexico  to  Peru, 
and  with  their  swords  had  placed  the 
cross  of  Christianity  upon  the  bloody 
altars  of  the  Montezumas  and  in  the 
golden  temple  of  the  Incas. 

More  than  200  of  them  were  mounted 
on  the  finest  horses  tol)e  found  in  all  the 
world.  They  were  led  by  Hernando  De 
Soto,  one  of  the  most  intrepid  soldiers 
who  ever  set  foot  on  American  soil,  and 
one  whose  record  of  achievements  was 
sufficient  to  inspire  the  envy  of  every 
follower  who  was  ambitious  of  renown. 

At  that  time  De  Soto  was  about  39 
years  old.  He  was  bom  In  the  year  1500 
at  a  small  Spanish  town  caDed  Xeres. 
His  father  and  mother  were  both  mem- 
bers of  the  nobility,  as  were  all  four  of 
his  grandparents. 

But,  like  many  other  aristocratic  fami- 
lies, his  people  had  become  so  impover- 
ished that  they  were  unable  to  give  him 
a  liberal  education.  His  courteous  and 
manly  bearing  attracted  the  attention  of 
one  Pedro  Arias  de  Avilla,  a  wealthy  mem- 
ber of  the  nobility,  by  whose  assistance 
young  De  Soto  was  enabled  to  spend  6 
years  at  one  of  the  Spanish  universities, 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Saragossa. 

Da  Vila,  as  Don  Pedro  was  called,  was  a 
man  of  ungovernable  temper  and  insa- 
tiable cruelty.   De  Soto  and  Balboa,  the 


discoverer  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  both 
married  daughters  of  Da  Vila  He  dem- 
onstrated his  affection  for  them  by  later 
having  Balboa  beheaded  and  attempting 
the  execution  of  De  Soto,  whose  brilliant 
and  courageous  defense  of  himself 
against  the  bloodthirsty  old  tyrant  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  dramatic  inci- 
dents in  history. 

During  the  time  that  De  Soto  was  in 
college,  Davila  was  appointed  governor 
of  Darien,  which  covered^  large  portion 
of  Central  America,  and  included  what 
is  now  the  Rtjpublic  of  Panama.  He  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  that  office  in 
1514,  and  at  the  end  of  6  years  returned 
to  Spain  for  a  short  visit,  about  the  time 
De  Soto  returned  from  college. 

They  met  at  Davila  "s  country  castle 
near  the  city  of  Badajoz.  De  Soto  was  a 
fine-looking  specimen  of  young  man- 
hood, tall,  athletic,  alert,  courageous, 
and  adept  at  such  manly  feats  as  riding, 
fencing,  and  other  military  exercises. 
He  was  regarded  as  the  very  mirror  of 
knighthood.  Just  before  Davila's  return 
to  Eterien,  De  Soto  surprised  him,  to  put 
it  very  mildly,  by  asking  for  the  hand  of 
his  beautiful  daughter,  Donna  Isabella 
Debobadilla.  She  was  a  lovely  and  ac- 
complished girl  of  16.  had  been  presented 
at  court,  where  her  extraordinary  beauty 
and  attractive  personality  caused  her  to 
be  sought  in  marriage  by  several  young 
noblemen  of  the  highest  rank. 

De  Soto's  proposal  seemed  so  absurd, 
owing  to  his  poverty,  that  it  aid  not  even 
offend  the  arrogant  old  count.  He  con- 
temptuously spurned  it,  even  refusing  to 
take  it  seriously,  until  he  learned  that 
Isabella  was  desperately  in  love  with  De 
Soto  and  had  declared  she  would  shut 
herself  up  in  a  convent  before  she  would 
marry  anyone  else. 

Davila  went  into  a  rage.  He  is  said  to 
have  taken  measures  to  have  De  Soto 
assassinated,  but  fearing  the  effect  it 
might  have  on  his  daughter,  he  decided 
to  take  De  Soto  back  to  Darien  with  him, 
and  offered  him  a  captain's  commission 
and  free  passage  to  Darien.  Thinking 
this  might  afford  him  an  opportunity  to 
make  his  fortune,  which  he  considered 
the  only  stumbling  block  to  his  marriage, 
De  Soto  accepted,  little  dreaming  of  the 
sinister  design  that  prompted  the  pro- 
posal. 

He  managed  to  secure  a  secret  inter- 
view with  IsabeUa  before  his  departure 
when  vows  of  mutual  constancy  were 
made.  Knowing  her  father's  character, 
and  suspecting  his  intentions.  Isabella 
reminded  De  Soto  that  "one  treacherous 
f  rieiul  is  more  dangerous  than  a  thousand 
avowed  enemies." 

On  arriving  in  Darien.  Davila  assigned 
De  Soto  to  such  duties  as  would  expoM 
him  to  extreme  dangers.  He  performed 
tho0e  duties  with  such  courage  and 
aWhty  as  to  increase  Davila's  enmity  to- 
ward him. 

Davila's  merciless  cruelty  to  the  In- 
dians furnishes  one  of  the  Moodiest  pages 
in  history.  They  were  considered  hea- 
thens, with  no  rights  which  the  Spaniards 
felt  bound  to  respect.  On  one  occasion 
Davila  sent  an  order  to  De  Soto  to  bum 
a  certain  Indian  village  and  put  every 
living   creature   found   therein   to   the 
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sword.  De  Soto  flatly  refused.  Davila 
Induced  one.  Captain  Perez  de  la  Rua.  his 
agent  in  the  affair,  to  challenge  De  Soto 
tolLduel.  stating  that  he  himself  was  too 
old.  being  at  that  time  about  80. 

Perez  was  a  vicious  character  and  con- 
sidered the  best  swordsman  in  the  terri- 
tory. But  he  had  met  his  match.  After 
2  hours  of  fierce  combat,  in  which  he 
was  wounded  several  times,  De  Soto 
downed  his  antagonist.  With  the  point 
of  his  sword  against  the  breast  of  his 
fallen  enemy,  De  Soto  demanded  that 
he  ask  for  his  life,  which  Perez  refused 
to  do.  De  Soto  then  sheathed  his  sword, 
saying  that  "a  life  that  is  not  worth  ask- 
ing for  is  not  worth  taking."  He  then 
gracefully  bowed  to  the  cheering  specta- 
tors and  retired  from  the  field.  Captain 
Perez  was  so  badly  humiliated  that  he 
resigned  his  commission  and  returned  to 
Spain. 

When  Davila  first  came  to  the  terri- 
tory as  governor,  he  succeeded  Balboa, 
who  had  been  acting  in  that  capacity. 
Balboa  was  young,  chivalrous,  and  popu- 
lar, and  had  already  assured  his  im- 
mortality by  his  discovery  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

While  he  continued  to  serve  under 
Davila.  endeavoring  in  every  way  to 
please  him,  his  efforts  seemed  to  in- 
tensify the  latter's  enmity  toward  him. 
A  reconciliation  is  said  to  have  been 
arranged  at  one  time,  and  Balboa  mar- 
ried Davila's  daughter  by  proxy,  Davila 
acting  for  her. 

This,  however,  did  not  allay  the  grow- 
ing jealousy  of  Davila.  who  finally  tried 
Balboa  on  a  false  charge  of  treason  and 
ordered  him  to  be  beheaded.  He 
watched  the  execution  through  a  crevice 
In  the  wall  of  a  neighboring  house,  not 
daring  to  look  into  the  reproachful  eyes 
of  the  d3ang  man. 

All  this  became  known  to  De  Soto 
soon  after  he  reached  the  territory,  and 
he  soon  l>ecame  aware  of  Davila's  in- 
creasing hatred  for  him.  He  remem- 
bered what  Isabella  had  told  him  and 
kept  on  his  guard. 

Davila  tried  in  every  way  to  entrap 
De  Soto  and  to  prevent  his  correspond- 
ence with  Isabella. 

Finally.  Davila  was  transferred  to 
Nicaragua,  which  was  being  governed 
temporarily  by  Lt.  Francisco  Hernandez, 
a  friend  of  De  Soto's.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  town  of  Leon,  where  Hernandez 
maintained  his  headquarters,  the  latter 
appeared  to  give  an  account  of  his 
stewardship.  Davila  interrupted  him. 
denounced  him  as  a  traitor,  and  ordered 
his  execution  at  once.  Immediately  his 
official  executioner  went  into  action,  and 
In  an  instant  the  head  of  Hernandez 
rolled  upon  the  ground. 

The  vast  audience  was  horrified.  As 
soon  as  the  fatal  blow  was  given,  De  Soto 
drew  his  sword,  but  it  was  too  late  to 
interpose.  He  shook  his  sword  at  Davila. 
who  ordered  him  to  be  dragged  from  his 
horse  and  executed  in  the  same  manner. 
An  officer  rushed  for  De  Soto,  who 
brought  his  sword  down  with  such  force 
that  It  si^t  the  man's  head  clear  to  his 
chin.  He  then  dashed  at  Davila  with 
such  ferocity  that  the  latter's  guards  gave 
way  before  him.  He  placed  the  point  of 
his  sword  against  Davila's  body,  while  the 


excited  crowd  shouted.  "Kill  him!"  "KiU 
the  tyrant."  These  shouts  were  even 
echoed  by  Davila's  own  soldiers.  "Miser- 
able old  man,"  said  De  Soto,  "you  hear 
the  voice  of  justice  speaking  through 
your  subjects.  In  refusing  to  obey  the 
call,  I  am  scarcely  less  guilty  than  your- 
self. But  remember  that  in  sparing  your 
life  at  this  moment,  I  discharge  all  the 
obligations  I  have  owed  you.  Be  thank- 
ful that  the  recollection  of  one  who  is 
absent  can  make  me  forget  what  I  owe 
to  my  murdered  friend.  I  will  sheathe 
my  sword;  but  I  swear  by  the  sacred 
emblem  which  it  bears  that  I  will  never 
draw  it  again  in  your  service."  And  he 
kept  his  word. 

After  his  dramatic  break  with  Davila, 
De  Soto  went  on  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion of  his  own  in  search  of  a  passage 
connecting  the  two  oceans  somewhere 
between  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  the 
southern  part  of  Mexico.  Geographers 
of  that  day  believed  that  such  a  passage 
really  existed,  just  as  the  English  believed 
in  the  existence  of  the  Northwest  Passage. 
While  returning  from  this  expedition, 
another  incident  occurred  which  demon- 
strates the  fighting  qualities  of  De  Soto, 
as  well  as  the  bloody  and  peremptory 
manner  in  which  Spanish  justice  was 
sometimes  meted  out  among  those  early 
explorers. 

Among  the  Inhabitants  of  Panama, 
during  the  administration  of  Governor 
Davila.  was  an  aged  Italian  scientist 
named  Micer  Codro.  He  was  trusted  by 
the  governor  and  respected  by  all.  He 
and  De  Soto  became  great  friends,  and 
on  one  occasion,  when  Davila  had  sent 
Micer  Codro  to  Spain  on  a  special  mis- 
sion, De  Soto  got  him  to  carry  a  secret 
letter  to  Isabella.  This  was  finally  re- 
jwrted  to  Davila  in  a  letter  from  one  of 
his  servants.  Concealing  his  indignation, 
the  governor  sent  Micer  Codro  on  an- 
other expedition,  ostensibly  to  make 
some  investigation  on  a  neighboring 
island,  but  gave  secret  instructions  to  the 
captain  of  the  boat  on  which  he  sailed  to 
torture  the  old  man  to  death. 

While  returning  from  his  fruitless 
search  for  the  strait  connecting  the  two 
oceans,  De  Soto  happened  to  board  a 
vessel  commanded  by  this  same  captain. 
One  night  the  captain  began  to  regale 
the  crowd  with  his  former  explorations 
and  deeds  of  cruelty,  and  recited  his  ex- 
treme brutality  to  Micer  Codro.  when  De 
Soto  sprang  to  his  feet,  drew  his  sword, 
and.  as  one  historian  expresses  it,  "dealt 
the  vaunting  criminal  a  blow  which  sepa- 
rated his  head  from  his  body." 

He  then  addressed  the  astonished 
crowd,  gave  the  reason  for  his  strange 
conduct,  and  proposed  to  meet  anyone 
who  felt  disposed  to  hold  him  account- 
able for  what  he  had  done.  But  his 
explanation  seemed  to  satisfy  everyone, 
or  at  least  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  the 
failure  of  any  of  his  audience  to  accept 
his  challenge. 

De  Soto  then  joined  Pizzaro  and  went 
with  him  to  Peru  where  he  became  a 
leader  in  the  conquest  of  that  country. 
His  daring  exploits,  his  excellent  horse- 
manship, together  with  his  courage  and 
boldness  as  a  military  leader,  distin- 
giiished  him  as  the  outstanding  member 
I  of  the  expedition.    His  bold  and  daring 


leadership  were  great  factors  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Inca,  as  the  Peruvian 
ruler  was  called,  and  the  conquest  of  the 
Nation,  which  enabled  the  Spaniards  to 
garner  a  wealth  of  gold  and  silver  the 
like  of  which  the  world  had  not  seen. 

Let  it  be  said  to  De  Soto's  credit  that 
he  took  no  part  in,  nor  was  he  responsible 
for,  the  cruel  execution  of  Atahualpa,  the 
Peruvian  Inca. 

This  noble  chieftain  had  been  captured 
by  the  Spaniards  under  De  Soto  at  the 
time  of  the  storming  of  their  capital,  and 
he  was  held  a  prisoner  by  Pizzaro.  He 
was  promised  his  freedom  if  he  would 
have  his  sub j  acts  bring  in  gold  and  silver 
suflBcient  to  fill  the  room  in  which  he 
was  confined  as  high  as  he  could  reach. 
This  request  was  complied  with  and  his 
simple  subjects  stripped  their  public 
buildings,  as  well  as  private  abodes,  of  all 
the  precious  metals  they  could  find  and 
brought  them  in  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  release  of  their  beloved  chief — 
one  of  the  most  beneficent  rulers  whose 
name  appears  on  the  pages  of  recorded 
history. 

His  nation  had  progressed  far  along 
the  road  to  civilization.  They  were 
happy,  prosperous,  contented,  and  at 
peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world  until 
the  Spaniards  came.  Their  public  build- 
ings, their  magnificent  highways,  and 
their  works  of  art  challenged  the  ad- 
miration of  the  civilized  world. 

In  this  day  of  whirling  traffic  it  is  hard 
for  us  to  understand  that  such  a  civiliza- 
tion could  have  been  built  by  a  nation  of 
men  who  had  never  seen  a  wheel,  whose 
only  mode  of  travel  was  a  boat  and  whose 
only  beast  of  burden  was  the  llama. 

When  practically  all  the  wealth  of  gold 
and  silver  the  Peruvians  possessed  had 
been  gathered  end  the  chief  Inca, 
Atahalpa,  began  to  appeal  to  Pizzaro  to 
carry  out  his  part  of  the  contract,  that 
cruel  tyrant  sent  De  Soto  on  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  Interior,  evidently  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way  for  the  time  being.  Then 
taking  advantage  of  De  Soto's  absence, 
he  had  this  noble  Indian  led  from  his 
prison,  chained  to  a  stake  In  the  public 
square,  and  burned  to  death. 

When  De  Soto  returned  he  was  so  en- 
raged at  this  brutality,  this  cruel  and 
inhuman  execution  of  an  innocent  man, 
this  flagrant  and  brazen  breach  of  faith, 
that  he  drew  his  sword  and  rushed  into 
Pizzaro's  tent,  abused  him  for  the  miser- 
able wretch  that  he  was.  and  It  was  all  his 
followers  could  do  to  restrain  him  from 
meting  out  to  him  the  same  punishment 
he  had  administered  to  the  murderer  of 
his  friend  Micer  Codro. 

De  Soto  was  so  disgusted  with  the  con- 
duct of  Pizzaro  that  he  decided  to  resign 
his  position  and  return  to  Spain.  Be- 
sides he  had  accomplished  the  main  ob- 
ject of  his  adventures  in  accvmiulatlng  a 
fortune  from  the  spoils  of  the  Peruvian 
Empire,  and  was  burning  with  desire  to 
return  and  claim  the  hand  of  the  beauti- 
ful Isabella  Debobadilla. 

Therefore  he  resigned  his  position  and 
returned  to  Spain,  taking  with  him  his 
share  of  the  accumulated  spoils  of  the 
expedition  which  made  him  rich  almost 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 

When  he  got  back  to  Spain  he  found 
Isabella  waiting  for  him.    She  had  le- 
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malned  faithful  throughout  all  the  long 
and  lonesome  years  of  his  absence, 
dreaming  of  the  time  when  he  should  re- 
turn, a  conquering  hero,  laden  with 
riches  and  covered  with  renown. 

Her  dream  had  now  come  true.  They 
celebrated  their  marriage  in  great  style, 
attended  by  all  the  pomp  and  splendor 
of  the  Spanish  Court  at  which  Isabella 
had  long  been  a  favorite,  and  to  which 
De  Soto  had  now  been  admitted  as  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  day. 

He  immediately  became  a  national 
favorite,  was  attended  by  a  retinue  wher- 
ever he  went,  loaned  money  to  the  King 
and  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  na- 
tional leader. 

All  this  was  very  pleasant  and  exhill- 
ratlng  to  the  masterful,  young  cavalier, 
and  for  a  time  he  enjoyed  his  position 
and  popularity  to  the  fullest  extent.  His 
cup  of  success  was  literally  running  over. 

But  while  he  had  been  the  principal 
actor  in  all  the  achievements  in  which  he 
had  participated  up  to  that  time,  they 
had  all  been  accomplished  In  the  name 
of  someone  else,  and  De  Soto  was  am- 
bitious to  accomplish  something  in  his 
own  right. 

Therefore,  he  applied  to  the  Spanish 
Crown  for  permission  to  fit  out  an  expe- 
dition for  the  invasion  of  Florida,  as  the 
North  American  Continent  was  then 
called.  The  crown  granted  his  request 
and  appointed  him  Governor  of  Cuba 
and  Adelantado  of  Florida.  The  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  titles  seems  to  be 
that  as  Governor  of  Cuba  he  merely  ex- 
ercised civil  authority,  and  even  that,  as 
well  as  military  operations,  were  subject 
to  the  dictation  of  the  crown;  while  as 
Adalantado  of  Florida  he  apparently 
possessed  all  powers^  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary. He  was  to  be  monarch  of  all  he 
surveyed. 

The  expedition  was  quickly  organized 
consisting  of  about  600  men  and  7  ships 
loaded  with  horses,  hogs,  food  supplies, 
clothes,  and  other  material  and  para- 
phernalia as  were  deemed  necessary  for 
such  an  enormous  exp)edltion. 

They  set  sail  In  the  month  of  April 

1538.  Dona  Ysabel  accompanied  De  Soto 
to  the  island  of  Cuba,  where  she  remained 
to  await  the  return  of  her  husband  from 
the  expedition  In  which  he  expected  to 
flnd  a  wealth  of  gold  surpassing  that  ob- 
tained in  Peru. 

De  Soto  sailed  from  Habana,  Cuba,  on 
May  8,  1539.  with  a  fleet  of  nine  vessels— 
"five  ships,  two  caravels,  and  two  pin- 
pames" — and  landed  in  what  is  now 
called  Tampa  Bay  on  Friday,  May  30, 

1539,  and  began  to  make  preparations  to 
explore  the  interior. 

On  arriving  In  Florida  he  learned  that 
there  was  a  white  man  in  that  country 
who  had  been  living  with  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians for  many  years.  He  sent  a  band  of 
horsemen  to  try  to  see  if  they  could  find 
him.  They  soon  came  upon  a  band  of 
Indians  whom  they  immediately  attacked 
when  one  of  them  called  out  in  their  own 
language,  "Se\111e,"  the  name  of  a  town 
in  Spain,  which  he  continued  to  repeat. 

Whereupon  the  horseman  who  had 
charged  him  with  his  lance  recognized 
him  as  a  member  of  his  own  race.  He 
told  the  horseman  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  Spaniard  of  noble  ancestry, 
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and  that  he  had  been  living  as  a  captive 
among  the  Indians  for  something  like  10 
years. 

But  suppose  we  let  the  gentleman  from 
Elvas  tell  his  story  just  as  he  wrote  it 
down  400  years  ago: 

HOW  THE  CHKISTUN  CAME  TO  THE  LAND  OF  rtOt- 
IDA,  WHO  HE  WAS,  AND  OF  WHAT  PASSED  AT 
HIS   INTZ3VIEW   WITH    THE   GO\XBNOR 

The  name  of  the  Christian  was  Juan  Ortiz, 
a  native  of  SevlUa,  and  of  noble  parentage. 
He  had  been  12  years  among  the  Indians, 
having  gone  into  the  country  with  Panphllo 
de  Narvaez.  and  returned  in  the  ships  to  the 
island  of  Cuba,  where  the  wife  of  the  Gov- 
ernor remained;  whence,  by  her  command, 
he  went  back  to  Florida  with  some  20  or  30 
others  in  a  pinnace.  Coming  to  the  port 
m  sight  of  the  town  they  saw  a  cane  stick- 
ing upright  in  the  ground,  with  a  split  in 
the  top,  holding  a  letter,  which  they  supposed 
the  Governor  had  left  there,  to  give  Informa- 
tion of  himself  before  marching  Into  the  In- 
terior. They  asked  it.  to  be  given  to  them, 
of  four  or  five  Indians  walking  along  the 
beach,  who  by  signs  bade  them  come  to  land 
for  it,  which  Ortiz  and  another  did,  though 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  others.  No 
sooner  had  they  got  on  shore,  when  many 
natives  came  out  of  the  houses,  and  drawing 
near  held  them  In  such  way  that  they  could 
not  escape.  One  who  would  have  defended 
himself  they  slew  on  the  spot,  the  other  they 
seized  by  the  hands  and  took  him  to  Ucita, 
their  chief.  The  people  in  the  pinnace  un- 
willing to  land,  kept  along  the  coast  and 
returned  to  Cuba. 

By  command  of  Uclta.  Juan  Ortiz  was 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  four  stakes,  and 
laid  upon  scaffolding,  beneath  which  a  fire 
was  kindled  that  he  might  be  burned,  but  a 
daughter  of  the  chief  entreated  that  he  might 
be  spared.  Though  one  Christian,  she  said, 
might  do  no  good,  certainly  he  could  do  no 
harm,  and  It  would  be  an  honor  to  have  one 
for  a  captive,  to  which  the  father  acceded, 
directing  the  Injuries  to  be  healed.  When 
Ortiz  got  well  he  was  put  to  watching  a 
temple,  that  the  wolves  in  the  nighttime 
might  not  carry  off  the  dead  there,  which 
charge  he  too)  In  hand  having  commended 
himself  to  God.  One  night  they  snatched 
away  from  him  the  body  of  a  little  child,  son 
of  a  principal  man,  and  going  after  them 
he  threw  a  dart  at  the  wolf  that  was  escap- 
ing, which  feeling  Itself  wounded  let  go  Its 
hold  and  went  off  to  die,  and  he  returned 
without  knowing  what  he  had  done  In  the 
dark.  In  the  morning  finding  the  body  of 
th3  little  boy  gone  he  became  very  sober,  and 
Uclta  when  he  heard  what  had  happened 
determined  he  should  be  killed,  but  having 
sent  on  the  trail  which  Ortiz  pointed  out  as 
that  the  wolves  had  made  the  body  of  the 
child  was  found  and  a  little  further  on  a 
dead  wolf,  at  which  circumstance  the  chief 
became  well  pleased  with  the  Christian,  and 
satisfied  with  the  g\iard  he  had  kept,  ever 
after  taking  much  notice  of  him. 

Three  years  having  gone  by  since  he  had 
fallen  Into  the  hands  of  this  chief,  there 
came  another,  named  Mococo,  living  2  days' 
journey  distant  from  that  port,  and  burned 
the  town,  when  Uclta  fled  to  one  he  had  In 
another  seaport,  whereby  Ortiz  lost  his  occu- 
pation, and  with  it  the  favor  of  his  master. 
The  Indians  are  worshippers  of  the  devil,  and 
it  Is  their  custom  to  make  sacrifices  of  the 
blood  and  bodies  of  their  people,  or  of  those 
of  any  other  they  can  come  by;  and  they 
affirm,  too,  that  when  he  would  have  them 
make  an  offering,  he  speaks,  telling  them  that 
he  is  athlrst,  and  that  they  must  sacrifice  to 
him.  The  girl  who  had  delivered  Ortiz  from 
the  fire  told  him  how  her  father  had  the 
mind  to  sacrifice  him  the  nert  day  and  that 
he  must  flee  to  Mococo,  who  she  knew  would 
receive  blm  with  regard,  as  she  had  heard 
that  be  had  asked  for  him  and  said  be  would 


like  to  see  him:  and  as  he  knew  not  the  way. 
she  went  half  a  league  out  of  town  with  htm 
at  dark,  to  put  him  on  the  road,  returning 
early  so  as  not  to  be  missed. 

Ortiz  traveled  all  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing came  to  p  river,  the  boxmdary  of  the 
territory  of  Mococo.  where  he  discovered  two 
men  fishing.  As  this  people  were  at  war 
with  those  of  Uclta  and  their  language  dif- 
ferent, he  did  not  know  how  be  should  be 
able  to  tell  them  who  he  was  and  why  he 
came,  or  make  other  explanation,  that  they 
might  not  kill  him  as  one  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  not.  however,  until  he  had  come  up 
to  where  their  arms  were  placed  that  he  was 
discovered,  when  they  flew  toward  the  town; 
and  though  he  called  out  to  them  to  wait, 
that  he  would  do  them  no  Injury,  they  only 
ran  the  faster  for  not  understanding  him. 
As  they  arrived,  shouting,  many  Indians  came 
out  of  the  town  and  began  sxirroundlng.  In 
order  to  shoot  him  with  their  arrows,  when 
he,  flnding  himself  pressed,  took  shelter  be- 
hind trees,  crying  aloud  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian fled  from  Uclta.  come  to  visit  and  serve 
Mococo.  At  the  moment.  It  pleased  God  that 
an  Indian  should  come  up,  who,  speaking  the 
language,  understood  him  and  quieted  the 
others,  telling  them  what  was  said.  Three 
or  four  ran  to  carry  the  news,  when  the 
Cacique,  much  gratifled.  came  a  quarter  of 
a  league  on  the  way  to  receive  him.  He 
caused  the  Christian  immediately  to  swear 
to  him,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  coun- 
try, that  he  would  not  leave  him  for  any 
other  master:  and,  In  return,  he  promised  to 
show  him  much  honor,  and  If  at  any  time 
Christians  should  come  to  that  land,  he  would 
let  him  go  freely,  and  give  him  his  permis- 
sion to  retiim  to  them,  pledging  his  oath  to 
this  after  the  Indian  usage. 

Three  years  from  that  time,  some  people 
fishing  out  at  sea,  3  leagues  from  land, 
brought  news  of  having  seen  ships;  when 
Mococo.  calling  Ortiz,  gave  him  permission 
to  depart,  who,  taking  leave,  made  all  haste 
possible  to  the  shore,  where,  finding  no  ves- 
sels, he  supposed  the  story  to  be  only  a  device 
of  the  Cacique  to  discover  his  Inclination. 
In  this  way  he  remained  with  him  9  years, 
having  little  hope  of  ever  seeing  Christians 
more;  but  no  sooner  had  the  arrival  of  the 
Governor  in  Florida  taken  place,  when  it  was 
known  to  Mococo.  who  directly  told  Ortiz  that 
Christians  were  In  the  town  of  Uclta.  The 
captive,  thinking  himself  jested  with,  as  he 
had  supposed  himself  to  be  before,  said  that 
his  thoughts  no  longer  dwelt  on  his  people 
and  that  his  only  wish  now  was  to  serve  him. 
Still  the  Cacique  assured  him  that  It  was 
even  as  he  stated,  and  gave  him  leave  to  go, 
telling  him  that  If  he  did  not,  and  the  Chris- 
tians should  depart,  he  must  not  blame  him, 
for  he  had  fulfilled  his  promise. 

Great  was  the  Joy  at  Ortiz  at  this  news, 
though  still  doubtful  of  lU  truth;  however, 
he  thanked  Mococo,  and  went  his  way.  A 
dozen  principal  Indians  were  sent  to  accom- 
pany him;  and  on  their  way  to  the  port,  they 
met  Baltasar  de  Otllegos.  In  the  manner  that 
has  been  related.  Arrived  at  the  camp,  the 
Governor  ordered  that  apparel  be  given  to 
him.  good  armor,  and  a  fine  horse.  When 
asked  If  he  knew  of  any  country  where  there 
was  either  gold  or  sliver,  he  said  that  he  had 
not  been  10  leagues  in  any  direction  from 
where  he  lived;  but  that  SO  leagues  distant 
was  a  chief  named  Paracoxl.  to  whom  Mococo. 
Uclta.  and  all  they  that  dwelt  along  the  coast 
paid  tribute,  and  that  he  perhaps  had  knowl- 
edge of  some  good  covmtry.  as  his  land  was 
better  than  theirs,  being  more  fertUe, 
abounding  in  maize.  Hearing  this,  the  Gov- 
ernor was  well  pleased,  and  said  he  only  de- 
sired to  flnd  subsistence,  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  go  Inland  with  safety:  for  that 
norlda  was  so  wide.  In  some  part  or  other  of 
It  there  could  not  faU  to  be  a  rich  covmtry. 
The  Cacique  of  Mococo  came  to  the  port,  and 
calling  on  the  Governor,  he  thus  spoke: 
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"ICoct  high  and  powerful  chief:  Though  less 
•bit.  I  bellere,  to  serve  you  than  the  least  of 
theae  under  jrour  control,  but  ^th  the  wish 
to  do  more  than  even  the  greatest  of  them 
can  accomplish.  I  i^pear  before  you  In  the 
full  confidence  of  receiving  your  favor,  as 
much  as  though  I  deaerved  It,  not  in  re- 
quital of  the  trifling  service  I  rendered  In  set- 
ting free  the  Christian  while  be  was  In  my 
power,  which  I  did.  not  for  the  sake  ot  my 
honor  and  of  my  promise,  but  because  I  hold 
that  great  men  should  be  liberal.  As  much 
as  In  your  bodUy  perfections  you  exceed  all, 
and  In  your  command  over  fine  men  are  you 
superior  to  others,  so  In  your  nature  are  you 
equal  to  the  fxill  enjoyment  of  earthly  things. 
The  favor  I  hope  for,  great  Lord,  la  that  you 
will  hold  me  to  be  your  own.  calling  on  me 
freely  to  do  whatever  may  be  your  wish." 

The  Governor  answered  him,  that  although 
it  were  true.  In  freeing  and  sending  him  the 
Christian,  be  had  done  no  more  than  to  keep 
hla  word  and  preserve  his  honor,  nevertheless 
be  thanked  him  for  an  act  so  valuable,  that 
there  was  no  other  for  him  that  could  be 
compared  to  It.  and  that,  holding  him  hence- 
forth to  be  a  brother,  he  should  In  aU.  and 
through  all.  favor  him.  Then  a  shirt  and 
some  other  arUdes  of  clothing  were  directed 
to  be  given  to  the  chief,  who.  thankfuUy  re- 
ceiving them,  took  leave  and  went  to  his 
town. 

The  speech  of  the  chief  just  quoted  is 
typical  of  the  addresses  made  by  varloxis 
chiefs  throughout  the  expedition.  This 
Is  iHt>bably  the  first  time  that  any  Indian 
chief  ever  greeted  a  visitor  from  the  Old 
World  accompanied  by  an  Interpreter 
who  could  apeak  both  languages. 

It  may  be  that  Ortiz  helped  to  form  his 
address  to  De  Soto.  Yet  numerous 
speeches  of  this  kind  made  by  various 
Indian  chiefs  are  found  throughout  the 
Elvas  report  of  the  expedition. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  when  Capt. 
John  Smith  returned  to  England  in  1609. 
he  published  a  volume  giving  his  ex- 
periences In  Virginia,  in  which  he  made 
no  mention  of  Pocahontas  having  saved 
his  life.  That  same  year  Richard  Hak- 
luyt.  the  British  historian,  translated 
this  report  of  De  Soto's  expedition  by 
the  gentleman  from  Elvas  into  English 
and  published  it  in  London  in  1611. 

A  few  years  later  Pocahontas  came  to 
England,  and  Capt.  John  Smith  called 
on  her,  but  neither  of  them  ever  made 
mention  of  her  having  saved  Smith's  life. 
About  16  years  after  Pocahontas  died, 
Smith  published  another  volume,  a  sec- 
ond edition  of  his  exploits  in  America,  in 
which  the  story  of  Pocahontas  saving 
his  life  appeared  for  the  first  time. 

All  these  books  are  now  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  available  to  any  student 
of  history  who  desires  to  Investigate  the 
subject. 

The  indications  are  that  the  story  of 
Smith  being  rescued  by  Pocahontas  was 
an  afterthought  and  that  he  borrowed 
It  from  these  experiences  of  Juan  Ortiz 
in  Florida.  Yet  every  school  child  In 
America  and  probably  In  England  has 
read  the  story  of  how  Pocahontas  saved 
the  life  of  Capt.  John  Smith.  A  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  at  Jamestown  to 
that  alleged  event,  and  It  has  been  carved 
on  the  Inside  of  the  dome  of  the  Capitol. 
All  of  which  carries  out  Napoleon's  con- 
tention that  "history  is  a  fable  agreed 
upon." 

Ortiz  joined  De  Soto  and  became  his 
Interpreter.  Indians  cculd  speak  the 
language  of  adjacent  tribes;  therefore 


every  time  they  would  pass  through  the 
territory  of  an  Indian  chief  they  would 
pick  up  an  interpreter  who  could  speak 
the  language  of  his  neighbors.  In  that 
way  they  collected  a  retinue  of  interpret- 
ers consisting  of  something  like  six  or 
eight,  or  probably  more,  Indians  from 
the  various  tribes  through  which  they 
had  pased.  In  order  to  understand  the 
language  of  a  tribe,  he  had  to  si)eak 
through  the  interpreter  from  the  adja- 
cent tribe,  and  he  to  the  one  from  the 
next  tribe,  and  so  on  down  the  line  until 
they  reached  Ortiz  who  would  then 
translate  it  into  Spanish.  To  be  sure, 
that  was  a  very  imperfect  method  of  in- 
terpretation, but  it  \.as  the  best  they 
could  do  and  enabled  them  to  under- 
stand in  a  vague  way  what  was  being 
said. 

When  we  reach  the  Chickasaw  terri- 
tory, I  will  show  how  this  arrangement 
helped  to  get  De  Soto  into  some  very 
serious  trouble. 

De  Soto's  adventures  in  North  America 
are  well  known  to  every  student  of  his- 
tory. 

He  left  Tampa  Bay.  or  the  Bay  of 
Honda,  as  it  was  called,  and  moved  in  a 
northerly  direction  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  turned  and  followed  a  northeasterly 
course.  A  young  Indian  had  informed 
him  that  there  were  large  deposits  of 
gold  in  an  area  far  to  the  north  where 
his  own  people  lived,  and  he  proposed 
to  guide  De  Soto  and  his  men  to  it. 
For  some  reason  he  changed  his  mind, 
confessed  religion,  and  joined  the  church. 
He  also  confessed  that  he  had  been 
misrepresenting  the  facts,  and  that  he 
did  not  know  of  any  place  where  gold 
could  be  found.  It  is  pointed  out  by 
some  historians  that  large  gold  deposits 
really  existed  In  northern  Georgia,  and 
it  is  entirely  probable  this  Indian  knew 
about  them.  But  after  witnessing  the 
cruelty  with  which  the  Spanish  treated 
the  other  Indians  along  the  way,  it  is 
probable  that  this  lad  revolted  at  the 
idea  of  subjecting  his  people  to  the  same 
punishment. 

De  Soto  went  up  through  what  is  now 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  prob- 
ably went  a  short  distance  into  North 
Carolina.  He  struck  the  upper  stretches 
of  the  Tennessee  River  and  followed 
that  stream  down  to  about  where  Gun- 
tersville  Dam  Is  now  situated,  then 
turned  south  and  engaged  in  a  fight 
with  the  Indians  under  the  Chief  Tas- 
calusa,  at  what  is  known  as  the  Battle 
of  Mabila.  or  Mauilla.  This  battle  came 
very  near  being  the  undoing  of  the  ex- 
pedition. In  it  De  Soto  lost  all  of  his 
firearms  and  ammunition  and  large 
quantities  of  other  vital  materials. 

After  the  Battle  of  Mabila  the  expe- 
dition turned  north,  and  crossed  the 
Tombigbee  River  somewhere  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  sites  of  Columbus 
or  Aberdeen,  and  spent  the  winter  at 
Chicaca  In  a  territory  Inhabited  by  the 
Chickasaw  Indians.  As  a  result  of  a  mis- 
understanding with  the  Chickasaws,  an- 
other battle  occurred,  which  came  very 
near  proving  fatal  to  De  Soto  and  his 
band. 

De  Soto  had  a  large  number  of  hogs 
with  him,  and  it  is  reported  r.hat  he  gave 
a  dinner  one  nlg^t  to  which  he  invited 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  tribe  and 


served  them  hog  meat.    They  liked  It  so 
well  that  some  of  them  stole  some  of  the 
hogs  out  of  the  enclosure  where  they 
were  kept.    Two  of  them  were  caught 
in  the  act  and  brought  before  De  Soto, 
who  had  their  hands  chopped  off,  and 
then  sent  them  back  to  the  tribe.    A  few 
days  later  some  Spaniards  were  caught 
stealing  from   the   Indians,  or,  rather, 
robbing  them.   De  Soto  ordered  them  put 
to  death,  but  before  the  execution  could 
be   carried   out,   messengers    from    the 
chief   came   to   demand   their  punish- 
ment.   On  the  urgent  advice  of  other 
leaders,  Juan  Ortiz  misinterpreted  their 
message  and  told  De  Soto  the  chief  said 
he  did  not  want  them  punished.    On  re- 
ceiving   this    Information,    he    ordered 
them  released.    This  so  enraged  the  In- 
dians that  they  decided  to  get  even.    One 
dark  night.  March  15,  1541,  they  at- 
tacked the  Spaniards,  fired  their  cabins, 
stampeded  their  horses,  and  burned  up 
nearly  all  of  their  clothes  and  equip- 
ment,   including    their    saddles.     The 
Spaniards  had  to  build  forges,  retemper 
their  swords,  and  repair  their  saddles 
and  patch  up  such  clothes  as  they  could 
make  from  the  materials  at  hand. 

On  Tuesday  the  26th  of  April  they  left 
Chicaca  and  went  to  a  town  called  Ali- 
bamo,  which  Is  shown  on  De  Soto's  map 
as  being  about  the  site  of  Ackia,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  where  the 
French  under  Bienville  fought  the  Chick- 
asaws almost  200  years  later,  in  1736.  and 
which  is  now  the  site  of  the  Ackia  Na- 
tional Battlefield  Monument  a  few  miles 
northwest  of  the  present  city  of  Tupelo. 
Prom  Alibamo  they  traveled  In  a  north- 
westerly direction  until  they  struck  the 
Mississippi  River  on  May  21,  1541.  They 
crossed  this  stream  and  traveled  many 
hundreds  of  miles  In  a  westerly  or 
southwesterly  direction  trying  to  find 
their  way  to  new  Spain,  as  Mexico  was 
then  called.  Being  discouraged,  they  re- 
turned to  the  Mississippi  River,  where 
De  Soto  sickened,  and  died  on  the  21st 
day  of  May  1542,  just  1  year  to  a  day 
after  his  discovery  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

They  burled  him  near  the  camp  and 
told  the  Indians  that  he  had  gone  to 
heaven.  One  of  the  chiefs  informed 
them  that  it  was  their  custom,  when  a 
great  man  went  to  the  happy  hunting 
ground,  to  kill  two  or  three  braves  to  go 
along  with  him,  and  in  obedience  to  that 
custom  he  brought  several  of  his  own 
braves  and  offered  them  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  the  Spanish  declined  to  sacri- 
fice them. 

These  Indians  happened  to  be  friendly 
to  De  Soto  and  they  became  suspicious  as 
to  his  whereabouts.  They  were  seen  to 
approach  the  place  where  he  had  been 
burled  and  to  hold  conversations,  which, 
together  with  their  gestures,  indicated 
that  they  were  trying  to  locate  the  body. 
In  order  to  conceal  the  facts  from  them 
the  Spaniards  took  up  the  body,  wrapped 
It  In  heavy  cloth,  filled  the  cloth  with 
sand  In  order  to  sink  it,  took  It  out  at 
night,  and  buried  It  In  the  Mississippi 
River. 

The  Spanish  then  built  boats  In  which 
they  descended  the  Mississippi  River  to 
Its  mouth.  They  were  harassed  contin- 
uously by  hostile  tribes,  and  many  of 
them  were  killed.      When  they  reached 
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the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  they 
managed  to  follow  the  coast  line  around 
to  the  west  until  they  finally  came  in 
sight  of  some  people  dressed  in  their  own 
fashion.  They  called  to  them,  and  to 
their  surprise  and  delight  were  answered 
in  their  own  language.  They  had  reach- 
ed the  shores  of  Mexico. 

When  they  landed  they  knelt,  kissed 
the  ground,  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for 
their  deliverers.  They  were  conducted  to 
the  capital  of  the  territory  and  provided 
with  food  and  clothing.  Of  the  more 
than  600  men  who  started  on  the  expedi- 
tion, only  about  320  survived. 

The  news  of  their  arrival  soon  reached 
Isabella  in  Cuba,  where  she  had  been 
anxiously  awaiting  some  word  of  her 
illustrious  husband,  from  whom  she  had 
not  heard  for  several  years.  When  the 
news  finally  reached  her  the  blow  was 
greater  than  she  could  stand,  and  she 
died  within  3  days. 

Thus  ended  in  double  tragedy  the  ca- 
reer of  Hernando  De  Soto,  one  of  the 
most  intrepid  knights,  one  of  the  boldest 
adventurers,  one  of  the  most  daring  ex- 
plorers, and  the  greatest  soldier  that 
Spain   ever   sent   to    the   New    World. 


Broadcast  by  Pope  Pius  XII 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  June  5  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  26),  1941 


ARTICLE  PROM  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  artjicle  appearing  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  for  June  2. 
The  article  is  a  condensed  excerpt  from 
an  address  by  Pope  Pius  XII  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  fiftieth!  anniversary  of  an 
encyclical  of  Pope  ILeo  XIII.  The  ad- 
dress deals  with  the  jproblems  relating  to 
the  rights  of  labor,  jand  social  and  eco- 
nomic policies  necessary  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  and  international 
justice  essential  to  gDod  social  order  and 


world  peace. 
There  being  no 


jjection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  prjinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Prom    the    Christian 
June 


BASIC    RIGHTS    OF    THE 
POPE  IN 


INDIVIDUAL    STKESSED    BT 
1 LAOIOCAST 


lining  his  views  on  t 
values"  of  social  and 


Science    Monitor    of 
19411 


Vatican  Ctft,  June  J.— Pope  Plux  XII,  out- 


ow  the  "fundamental 
economic  life  should 
share  In  "that  new  otder  which  the  world 
expects  and  hopes"  wll  1  emerge  from  the  war, 
emphasized  eaf eguardli  ig  of  the  rights  of  the 
Individual. 

In  a  Sunday  radiocast  commemorating 
the  fiftieth  annlversaiy  of  Pope  Leo  XIII's 
social  encyclical,  the  pontiff  said  he  wished 
to  give  "some  further  directive  moral 
principles"  on  the  thre<i  fimdamental  values: 


the  use  of  material  goods,  labor,  and   the 
family. 

He  cautioned  against  too  extensive  state 
interference  In  the  rights  and  duties  of  in- 
dividuals and  families  and  upheld  man's 
right  to  freedom  in  his  "physical,  spiritual, 
religious,  and  moral  movements." 

On  the  use  of  materlal^goods,  he  said: 

"Undoubtedly  the  natural  order  deriving 
from  God  demands  •  •  •  private  prop- 
erty and  the  free  reciprocal  commerce  of 
goods  by  Interchange  and  gift  as  well  as  the 
function  of  the  state  as  a  control  over  both 
these  institutions.     •     •     • 

"To  safeguard  the  inviolable  sphere  of 
the  rights  ol  the  human  person  and  to  fa- 
cUitate  the  fulfillment  of  his  duties  should 
be  the  essential  office  of  every  public  au- 
thority. •  •  •  The  care  of  such  a  com- 
mon good  does  not  imply  a  power  so  ex- 
tensive over  the  members  of  the  community 
that  in  virtue  of  it  the  public  authority 
can  •  •  •  decide  on  the  beginning  of  the 
ending  of  human  life,  determine  at  will  the 
manner  of  his  physical,  spiritual,  religious, 
and  moral  movements  in  opposition  to  the 
personal  duties  or  rights  of  man  and  to  this 
end  abolish  or  deprive  of  efficacy  his  natural 
rights  to  material  goods." 

On  labor: 

"The  duty  and  the  right  to  organize  the 
labor  of  the  people  belongs,  above  all.  to  the 
people  Immediately  interested:  the  employ- 
ers and  the  workers. 

"Every  legitimate  and  beneficial  interference 
of  the  state  in  the  field  of  labor  should  be 
such  as  to  safeguard  and  respect  its  personal 
character  both  In  the  broad  outlines  and  as 
far  as  possible  in  what  concerns  its  execution; 
and  this  will  happen  If  the  norms  of  the  state 
do  not  abolish  or  render  impossible  the  exer- 
cise of  other  rights  and  duties  equally  per- 
sonal; such  as  the  right  to  give  God  his  due 
worship;  the  right  to  marry:  the  right  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  of  father  and  mother  to  lead 
a  married  domestic  life;  the  right  to  reason- 
able liberty  in  the  choice  of  a  state  of  life  and 
the  fulfillment  of  a  true  vocation." 

On  the  family: 

"A  so-called  civil  progress  would  •  •  • 
be  unnatural  which — either  through  the  ex- 
cessive burdens  Imposed  or  through  exag- 
gerated direct  interference — were  to  render 
private  proi>erty  void  of  significance,  prac- 
tically taking  from  the  family  and  its  head 
the  freedom  to  follow  the  scope  set  by  God 
for  the  perfection  of  family  life." 

Pcpe  Pius  also  suggested  the  opening  of 
"habitable  regions  and  vital  spaces  now  aban- 
doned to  wild,  natural  vegetation  and  well 
suited  to  be  cultivated  by  man"  to  immi- 
grants from  other  lands  as  a  means  of  con- 
tributing both  "to  the  Increased  welfare  of 
man  and  the  progress  of  human  culture." 


Must  We  Fight  Again? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF   NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  June  5  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  26).  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS, 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  c(Hisent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  ia  th«  city  of 


New  York  on  April  14,  1941.  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  Women 
United,  entitled  "Must  We  Fight  Again?" 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Madame  Chairman,  distinguished  guesU. 
mothers  of  American  youth,  must  we  fight 
again?  Must  we  fight  again  on  foreign 
shores?  That  is  the  question  that  springs 
from  the  lips  of  every  American  mother  24 
hours  in  every  day  and  every  day  in  every 
week.  The  mothers  of  America  are  the  ones 
who  are  silently  praying  for  peace:  they  are 
the  ones  who  dally  cry  out  for  the  er.d  of 
war  because  they  will  be  the  greatest  suffer- 
ers, the  greatest  losers  in  the  event  of  our 
physical  participation  in  the  present  Euro- 
pean conflagration.  Governments  may  be- 
come bankrupt,  nations  may  be  absorbed 
and  their  Independence  lost,  but  the  great- 
est sacrifice  of  all  is  that  made  by  the  mother 
who  gives  her  son.  in  many  instances  her 
only  son,  her  own  flesh  and  blood,  in  the 
flush  of  youth  to  the  god  of  war.  There  is 
tragedy,  anguish,  and  a  broken  heart  that 
neither  time  or  circumstances  wlU  ever  heal. 
Should  you.  the  mothers  of  American 
sons,  in  1941  be  called  upon  to  make  this 
sacrifice  In  either  England,  France,  Greece. 
Africa,  or  elsewhere?  Should  you  be  forced 
to  make  this  the  greatest  of  all  contribu- 
tions other  than  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
where  our  Government  and  every  American 
is  pledged  to  defend  the  Monroe  Doctrine? 
I  say  to  you  In  perfect  candor  and  In  the 
deepest  sincerity  you  should  not.  And  to 
this  end  I  pledge  you  and  the  people  of 
America  that  I  shall  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  see  that  they  are  not  sent  abroad 
again  to  die  on  alien  shores.  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  see  that  there  Is  never  again  an 
A.  E.  F.  in  1941.  '42.  or  in  any  other  year. 

How  many  of  you  remember  11  a.  m.  on 
the  morning  of  November  11,  1918?  That 
was  probably  the  mos*  important  moment 
in  history,  when  the  greatest  war,  the  war 
fought  to  end  all  wars,  came  officially  to  an 
end.  That  was  the  hour  when  the  armistice 
became  effective  and  men  ceased  to  die. 
Over  9,000,000  had  already  paid  the  supreme 
price  and  some  28,000.000  of  others  were  re- 
tvimed  to  their  respective  homes  their  bodies 
broken,  their  minds  torn,  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  their  years,  many  of  them,  on 
paln-wTacked  beds. 

That  was  only  23  years  ago,  and  yet  it  ap- 
pears that  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
have  forgotten,  have  forgotten  the  blood  that 
spilled,  the  grief  they  endured,  the  money 
their  Government  spent  In  those  18  months  of 
our  participation  In  the  World  War.  The  best 
evidence  that  the  majority  of  our  people  have 
forgotten  is  the  fact  that  the  American  Con- 
gress recently  passed  the  so-called  lease-lend 
bill  by  nearly  a  2-to-l  vote. 

The  war  hacl  hardly  ended  when  the  Ameri- 
can people  said,  "Never  again."  If  any  publ.c 
speaker  wanted  to  secure  applause  he  had  but 
to  mention  the  fact  In  the  course  of  his  ad- 
dress that  he  was  opposed  to  America's  par- 
ticipating ever  again  In  any  foreign  war,  and 
If  any  national  legislator  wanted  to  secure  the 
favor  of  the  American  people  be  had  but  to 
declare  he  would  never  vote  for  any  measure 
which  would  take  America  into  another  for- 
eign war.    How  scon  we  forget. 

Must  we  again,  as  in  1917,  fight  to  save  de- 
mocracy, tight  to  end  wars,  and  fight  for  the 
preservation  of  civUizatlon  and  Christianity? 
That's  what  we  did  then,  and  that's  what  the 
propagandists  and  the  warmongers  tell  us  we 
must  do  again.  The  situation  is  vastly  dif- 
ferent now  from  what  it  was  then.  In  1917 
we  honestly  and  sincerely  thought  that  we 
were  fighting  a  holy  war,  and  we  were  willing 
to  make  any  sacrifice  to  rid  the  world  of  the 
then  prevailing  monster,  the  Kaiaer.  We  were 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  to  forever  save 
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elTttmtlon  from  the  attendant  suffering  at 
any  more  wan. 

For  a  moment  let's  review  and  see  whether 
or  not  the  objectives  we  Bought  ao  valiantly 
and  conaclentlcualy  23  years  ago  were  at- 
tained. Waa  democracy  saved?  Of  course 
not.  If  It  had  been,  would  the  whole  world 
be  literally  mad  and  on  fire  tonight?  Did 
World  War  No.  1  and  Versailles  end  all  wars? 
(X  course,  not.  Since  November  11.  1918.  wars 
and  revoluttona  have  raged  throughout  the 
earth.  In  China.  Manchukuo,  Spain.  Ethi- 
opia, and  even  on  our  own  Western  Heml- 
q>here  In  Bolivia  and  Paraguay.  As  a  result 
of  these  wars  and  revolutions.  It  Is  estimated 
that  more  than  5.000,000  people  have  actually 
been  killed  and  millions  of  noncombatants, 
children,  old  men.  and  old  women,  have 
starved,  suffered,  and  died. 

Now,  )u8t  a  word  as  to  the  cost  of  war. 
Before  we  have  liquidated  the  debt  of  the  last 
war  we  will  have  spent  1100.000.000.000.  With 
only  60.000  combat  casualties  and  234,000 
wounded  we.  at  this  late  date  in  1940.  had 
66.000  veterans  In  Government  hospitals  and 
receiving  domiciliary  care.  In  fact,  our 
available  veterans'  Institutions  are  Insuffi- 
cient at  the  present  time  to  care  for  the 
thousands  of  peedy  World  War  veterans. 
Nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
average  American  citizen  well  understands 
the  complete  failure  of  our  objectives  in 
1917-18.  even  tonight,  at  this  very  hour,  there 
are  those  who  tell  us  that  our  dMty  and  even 
our  own  future  preservation  and  very  exist- 
ence demand  that  we  once  more  must  cast 
down  the  gauntlet  and  do  battle  with  prac- 
tically the  entire  world  with  the  exception  of 
the  British  Empire.  Their  platform,  their 
battle  cry,  la:  Peed,  finance,  and  fight.  That's 
a  real  order,  but  there  are  those  In  the  United 
States,  as  there  were  in  Prance,  who  cried  out 
for  war.  and  who  declared  war,  when  they 
were  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Prench  Oov- 
cmment  was  constructing  only  200  airplanes 
per  month  when  at  the  same  time  the  Oer- 
man  production  approximated  3,000  planes 
per  month. 

In  this  group  we  find  the  warmongers,  the 
war  profiteers,  both  big  and  little,  those  too 
old  or  so  disabled  as  not  to  permit  of  their 
participating  in  actual  physical  combat,  and 
thoae  whose  reason  has  l)een  swept  away  by 
cunning  propagandists  and  who  have  fallen 
prey  to  hysteria  and  fear.  I  charge,  my 
friends,  that  they  are  the  ones  who  are  now 
urging  tn  to  proceed  with  convoys,  and  then 
just  a  little  later  they  will  be  the  ones  who 
wUl  cry  the  loudnst  and  longest  for  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  Remember  this,  when  the  or- 
der comes  to  convoy,  then  the  order  to  de- 
clare war  is  Just  a  matter  of  time. 

In  all  this  dark  plcttire  and  during  these 
days  when  we  who  firmly  believe  that  the 
future  safety  and  perpetuation  of  otir  be- 
loved country  demands  that  we  devote  our 
energies  and  every  effort  to  its  defense  here 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  not  acroa 
the  oceans,  there  is  one  constsmt  ray  of  hope 
that  bums  on  and  on.  It  is  the  determina- 
tion of  those  Americans  who  have  become 
disillusioned  and  even  now  while  we  are 
being  carried  away  on  all  sides  by  the  shrewd- 
est, most  complete,  and  effective  propaganda 
campaign  known  in  all  history,  remember 
the  small  part  our  coxintry  has  played  in 
the  power  politics  of  Europe  since  1918. 
*nMae  are  the  people  who  know  that  the 
majority  of  our  people  are  opposed  to  our 
catering  this  war  and  the  sending  of  Amer- 
ican boys  to  foreign  shores.  Mind  you.  how- 
ever, there  are  strong  farces  and  subtle  in- 
ttueneec  working  night  and  day  to  drag  us 
In  and  unices  ycu,  the  womanhood  of  Amer- 
ica, band  yourselves  together  and  cry  out 
troin  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from 
Oan^a  to  the  Rio  Grande  in  one  great  chant 
*Thl8  is  not  our  warl  We  will  not  send  our 
boys  abrottd."  then  as  surely  as  the  morning 
•un  will  come  over  tbe  eastern  bahMon  the 
blood  oC  our  yotitb  will  he  q)lUed  In  »U  piob- 
•bUlty  In  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia. 


Now.  a  word  as  to  national  defense.  In  my 
opinion,  every  man  and  woman  in  America 
Is  conscious  of  our  need  for  the  proceeding 
with  all  the  speed  possible  of  our  defense 
program.  This  is  not  the  time  when  defense 
should  in  effect  be  sabotaged  by  the  differ- 
ences of  labor  and  capital.  ThlK  Is  as  much 
their  problem  as  it  is  ours.  Ovu-  future  safety 
may  depend  entirely  upon  the  completion  of 
this  gigantic  program  and  our  Government 
should  take  a  firm  hand  to  see  that  nothing 
Is  done  to  Interfere.  We  must  prepare  today 
for  defense;  tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 

In  recent  months  It  would  seem  that  It  has 
become  a  major  crime  in  the  United  States  to 
be  an  American.  Those  who  speak  and  act 
as  Americans  should  are  instantly  pounced 
upon  and  then  sneered  at  as  dupes  or  agents 
of  foreign  pow«^.  hostile  to  this  republic. 
They  are  branded  as  un-American.  There  are 
some  who  go  so  far  as  to  say  they  are  traitors. 
This  mode  of  attack  upon  American  patriots 
in  thought  and  deed  Is  nothing  new.  It  was 
put  into  ruthless  operation  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  against  George  Washington  and 
those  who  under  and  with  him  were  risking 
their  lives  and  everything  they  had  to  the 
end  that  America  wotild  be  emancipated 
from  trans-Atlantic  chains  and  enabled  to 
live  her  own  life  In  her  own  way  safe  from 
all  foreign  Interference  and  all  foreign  In- 
fluence. Some  call  us  continentallsts,  some 
appeasers,  some  fifth  columnists,  but  what- 
ever they  call  us,  t)ecau8e  we  are  Interested 
in  America  our  views  upon  the  issue  of  sav- 
ing America  for  Americans,  still  prevail  In 
ova  hearts  and  minds. 

In  conclvision  I  want  to  say  that  a  "Gold 
Star"  Is  a  beautiful  cherished  symbol,  but  no 
Gold  Star  ever  made  can  fill  tho  void  left  by 
the  empty  chair  at  the  breakfast  table.  Let's 
keep  always  fresh  in  our  mind  our  50.000  war 
dead,  the  234.000  twisted  and  torn  bodies. 
Let's  not  be  forced  by  ovir  entrance  into  this 
War  to  place  another  "Unkno'jra  Dead"  In 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  to  rest  eternally 
beside  the  "Unknown  Dead"  of  World  War 
No.  1.  Let's  be  strong  like  our  brave  forebears 
who  gave  us  this  great  nation,  let's  make  our- 
selves so  strong  that  we  will  be  Invulnerable 
from  attack  from  without  and  within,  let's 
preserve  our  cherished  Ideals,  Inftltutlons  and 
government  and  let's  put  our  trust  and  faith 
In  Almighty  God  to  guide  us  arid  to  show  us 
the  way  to  make  this  preservation  secure. 


Town  Hall's  Meeting  of  the  Air 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NIW    TOBK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  June  5  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  26).  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  FRANCIS  M.  SHEA 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Francis  M.  Shea.  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General,  at  Town  Hall's  Meeting  of 
the  Air  on  May  29, 1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  venture  to  say  that  this 
country  has  never  heard  a  more  dramatic,  a 
more  fateful  pronouncement  than  these 
words  of  tbe  President,  "I  have  tonight  Issued 
a  proclamation  that  an  unliinited  national 
emergency  ezlsta  and  requires  tlie  strengthen- 


ing of  our  defense  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
our  national  power  and  authority." 

Extraordinary  powers  are  given  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  the  face  of  a 
national  emergency  or  the  Imminence  of  war. 
Many  of  these  extraordinary  powers,  to  be 
Bin^,  had  already  been  brought  Into  play  by 
the  proclamation  of  a  limited  national  emer- 
gency. Most  of  the  so-called  emergency 
powers  were  probably  to  some  extent  avail- 
able. The  limits  of  their  Justifiable  exercise 
were,  however,  clrcvunscrlbed  by  the  terms  of 
the  earlier  proclamation.  The  time  has  now 
come  for  the  full  use  of  whatever  powers 
may  l>e  necessary  for  our  national  defense. 

But  a  more  important  aspect  of  the  proc- 
lamation Is  that  It  ends  equivocation.  It 
casts  the  die.  It  Is  the  solemn  and  deliberate 
declaration  of  our  responsible  leader  that  the 
Nation  Is  In  Immediate  peril.  It  puts  aside 
for  us  as  a  Nation  all  ordinary  things,  aU 
personal  things,  all  partisan  things.  It  calls 
for  a  single  aim,  the  safety  of  our  country. 
It  demands  the  unmeasured  devotion  of  our- 
selves and  all  we  have  to  our  common  cause. 
The  proclamation  serves  also  to  remind  us 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  not 
only  the  civil  head  of  our  Government,  he  is 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  armed  forces.  He 
has  pronounced  the  solemn  Judgment  that 
the  life  of  the  Nation  Is  at  suke.  In  such 
times  the  President  must  be  first  and  fore- 
most the  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  armed 
forces.  The  great  secvirlty  which  we  may  feel 
tonight  Is  the  sure  feeling  that  the  President 
himself  has  no  doubts  as  to  his  first  obliga- 
tions. 

But  there  Is  this  further  security  which  we 
may  feel  as  well.  It  Is  the  security  of  our 
knowledge  and  our  long  tradition  that  the 
Commander  In  Chief  of  our  armed  forces  re- 
mains always  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  That  Is  the  great  s3rmbol  of  our  na- 
tional life.  It  means  that  though  our  whole 
national  wiU  be  bent  toward  military  ends, 
the  man  who  leads  us  In  this  effort  is  the 
constitutional  bead  of  our  Government,  the 
alms  which  we  seek  are  the  constitutional 
purposes  of  our  Government,  and  so  we  may 
be  sure  that  militarism  shall  not  become  for 
us  an  end  in  Itself. 

The  question  put  us  tonight  Is,  What  Is  the 
citizen's  role  In  an  unlimited  national  emer- 
gency? I  have  spent  a  little  time  In  discus- 
sing the  role  of  the  President  In  such  an 
emergency.  I  have  spent  this  time  because 
his  role  is  b\rt  tbe  prototype  of  the  role  which 
each  of  us  must  play. 

It  Is  our  obligation  as  citizens  to  use  all  our 
powers  to  the  extreme  limit  for  the  defense 
of  the  Nation.  It  la  our  obligation  to  be 
soldiers  first  but  cltlzen-soldlers  first  and  last. 
The  habits  and  the  practices  of  the  soldier 
must  never  outrun  in  us  the  purposes  of 
tbe  citizen. 

Let  me  try  to  make  concrete  what  it  seems 
to  me  are  our  obligations  in  this  period.  Let 
me  attempt  it  with  two  or  three  examples. 
They  cannot  be  exhaustive,  but  I  hope  that 
they  may  be  suggestive. 

There  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to 
cut  loose  from  our  habitual  ways  and  our 
habitual  calculations.  Yet  our  safety  today 
demands  ways  which  In  normal  times  no 
prudent  man  would  venture.  We  must,  for 
instance,  expand  our  capacity  for  airplane 
production  without  calculation  of  its  ulti- 
mate use.  It  would  probably  be  a  safe  rule 
of  thtunb  to  ask  our  experts  for  the  extreme 
calculation  of  our  needs  and  to  order  them 
to  proceed  with  triple  the  program  that  they 
calculate.  The  President's  call  for  a  yearly 
production  of  60,000  planes  was  such  a  bold 
act  of  Imagination.  It  is  only  such  bold- 
ness that  can  save  the  Nation.  Men  who  say, 
"What  use  can  I  have  for  this  plant  when  the 
war  is  ended?  Where  will  my  business  be 
then?  What  will  happen  to  my  large  foreign 
Interests  if  this  course  be  pursued?" — such 
men  are  dangerous  to  our  security.  Only 
by  having  otir  eye  on  the  single  aim,  tbe  aim 
at  preserving  the  Nation,  only  by  refusing  to 
let  our  eye  wander  toward  views  of  ultimate 
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business  expediency  or  the  soundness  of  in- 
vestment can  we  poislbly  bring  down  the 
thing  we  are  aiming  st. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  a  second  point,  a 
second  series  of  exa:nples  to  demonstrate 
that  only  a  Presideni -Commander  in  Chief 
and  only  a  citizen-soldier  can  win  sectu-ity 
for  a  democracy.  Tht  fall  of  France  demon- 
strated for  us  that  11  was  not  the  force  of 
arms  we  needed  most  to  fear,  but  the  forces 
of  division.  We  can  have  our  eecurity  only 
if  we  can  maintain  the  Union,  this  time 
not  the  union  of  the  States,  but  the  union 
of  the  spirit  of  all  ovir  people. 

This  war  will  be  wcm  by  the  forces  of  de- 
mocracy and  our  secvrlty  will  be  made  fast 
only  If  labor  has  Its  leart  In  it,  only  if  our 
youth  has  its  heart  In  it.  It  will  be  won 
only  if  all  our  many  iind  diverse  alien  popu- 
lations have  their  heart  in  It.  In  times  like 
these  we  cannot  afforl  to  forget  those  prin- 
ciples and  those  Interests  which  are  respon- 
sible for  the  devotion  of  all  our  peo|}le  to  this 
democracy. 

It  is  of  first  Importance  for  labor  to  under- 
stand that  these  times  of  stress  will  not  be 
seized  upon  to  diminish  the  rights  of  labor. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  of  us  as  citi- 
zens to  make  that  cleir.  It  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Government,  of  the  managers  of 
business,  of  professloral  men,  but  above  all, 
it  is  the  responslbilltj  of  wise  labor  leaders. 
They  can  guide  labor  In  ways  that  will  put 
our  common  cause  first.  Those  ways  are  the 
surest  to  preserve  th;  rights  of  those  they 
lead. 

We  can  be  thankful  today  for  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  for  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps,  for  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  leaders  in  our  oountry  who  saw  that 
democracy  had  to  find  ways  of  keeping  open 
opportunity  for  youth  even  in  hardest  times. 
If  democracy  was  to  survive.  These  leaders 
can  now  speak  to  you  ;h  for  democracy.  But 
It  Is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  as  citizens  to  speak 
to  youth  for  democrtcy,  and  to  keep  open 
the  opportunities  of  d?mocracy  for  youth. 

And  what  Is  our  responsibility  toward 
aliens?  It  is  well  to  remember  that  we  are 
a  nation  of  aliens.  II  we  remember  this,  we 
will  know  how  to  deal  with  those  who  rep- 
resent the  latest  immigrations.  We  cannot 
have  a  united  people  If  large  alien  groups 
are  dissident,  and  they  will  be  dissident  If 
they  leel  any  deep-rooted  discriminations. 
Our  problem  is  twofold.  Pirst,  we  must  give 
these  people  democra  ic  reasons  to  be  proud 
of  themselves  In  subs  ;itution  for  the  Fascist 
reasons  that  have  been  given  them  by  ex- 
pert propagandists,  i^nd  secondly.  It  Is  our 
duty  to  make  It  clear  to  all  our  citizens  that 
this  Is  a  nation  where  race,  color,  creed,  time 
of  arrival  or  accident  of  birth  does  not  cir- 
cumscribe the  possibilities  open  to  each  man. 
This  must  be  implic  t  In  our  conduct,  not 
merely  In  our  talk. 

There  are  enemy  uUens.  They  must  be 
dealt  with.    They  mvst  be  dealt  with  surely 


and  effectively,  but  It 
peated  that  this  Is  a 


main  Job  of  our  cittsens  Is  to  refrain  from 
making  enemies  of  dur  aliens  and  to  turn 
themselves  to  the  task  of  making  aliens  de- 
voted  citizens  of   our  democracy. 


cannot  be  too  often  re- 
professional  Job.     The 
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OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or   CALirOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OI'  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, 


Mr.    VOORHIS 
Speaker,  I  hope  to 
on  to  go  in  decent 
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of  California.  Mr. 
get  time  today  later 
detail  into  some  of 


the  problems  our  country  faces,  as  it  goes 
forward  to  protect  freedom  and  democ- 
racy against  a  whlpsaw  of  Fascist  forces 
on  the  one  hand  and  Communist  ones  on 
the  other.  At  the  moment  I  rise  to  say 
one  thing.  When  the  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board  was  set  up,  I  made  a 
1 -minute  speech  and  stated  at  that  time 
that  in  my  judgment  the  personnel  of 
the  Board  was  so  evidently  fair  and  con- 
tained such  fine  representation  from 
labor  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  group, 
capital  and  labor,  to  cooperate  with  this 
Board  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
The  one  movement  in  this  country  in 
which  I  am  probably  most  deeply  inter- 
ested is  the  labor  movement  The  first 
step  of  every  dictator  has  been  the  de- 
struction of  the  organizations  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  labor  has  gone  first.  My  basic 
desire  is  to  really  protect  the  labor  move- 
ment. And  in  so  doing  I  have  got  to 
speak  out  against  some  utterly  irrespon- 
sible tactics  which,  if  persisted  in,  will 
react  against  the  whole  movement,  fine 
as  it  is.  When  I  read  in  the  newspaper 
that  the  president,  Mr.  Orton,  of  the 
International  Woodworkers,  refuses  the 
proposition  offered  by  the  Mediation 
Board,  which  grants  a  wage  increase  of 
part  of  what  the  union  asks,  continuing 
negotiations,  and  retroactive  payment  of 
wages  if  they  may  be  increased  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  negotiations,  and  then  charges 
the  Board  with  being  "an  all-out,  labor- 
busting  and  strike-breaking  device  •  •  • 
to  bulldoze  our  workers"  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  evidence  there  of  a  kind  of 
leadership  that  will  never  do  labor  in 
this  country  any  good,  that  is  not  directed 
toward  the  welfare  of  the  United  States, 
but  which  in  my  judgment  is  directed 
from  some  other  source  in  this  world. 
I  could  submit  evidence  of  some  of  Ortcn's 
organizational  connections  but  his  own 
actions  speak  louder  than  that.  True 
labor  leadership  today  will  seek  three 
objectives  above  all  others:  the  wage 
standards  of  the  men  and  the  recognition 
of  their  organizations;  the  avoidance,  like 
the  plague,  of  any  action  that  will  put 
labor  in  a  position  where  it  will  lose  public 
support  at  a  time  when  it  needs  it  so 
much;  and,  finally,  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  Ninety-five  percent,  at 
least,  of  imion  members  and  leaders  ask 
these  things.  A  ftw  like  the  men  above 
referred  to  are  just  simply  on  the  other 
side  from  the  real  interest  of  American 
labor. 

Air  Department  ~ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SMATHERS 

OF  NXW  JERSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  June  5  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  26).  1941 


EDITORIAL    PROM    PERTH    AMBOY    EVE- 
NING NEWS 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
taken  from  the  June  2  Issue  of  the  Perth 


Amboy  Evening  News  which  comments 
on  the  need  for  a  separate  air  depart- 
ment. 

I  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  in 
the  editorial,  and  hope  we  shall  set  up  a 
separate  air  force  department  now.  and 
not  wait  until  we  are  in  the  middle  of  a 
fight  to  discover  the  need  for  this  new 
branch  of  government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening  News 
of  June  2.  1941] 

an  DEPABTMENT 

Any  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  a  for- 
midable air  foice  has  been  removed  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  record  made  by  airplanes  in  thla 
war.  Britannia  for  years  rtiled  the  waves  but 
Germany  today  rules  the  skies  and  it  la 
being  proven  that  control  of  the  air  Is  now 
more  valuable  In  carrying  on  a  mechanised 
war  than  control  of  the  oceans. 

The  long-distance  bomber,  capable  of  fiylng 
thousands  of  miles  nonstop  with  several 
tons  of  bombs,  has  proven  its  value  as  a 
weapon  of  both  attack  and  defense.  It  Is 
essential  to  the  United  States,  and  as  bigger 
and  better  bombers  are  built  so  wlU  the 
United  States  be  brought  closer  to  those 
countries  which  are  now  separated  from  us 
by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

At  the  present  time  both  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  have  their  own  Air  Corps.  Recom- 
mendations have  been  heard  from  time  to 
time  for  several  years  that  the  United  States 
divorce  Its  air  forces  from  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  make  It  a  separate  department  In 
order  that  efficiency  might  be  Increased. 

There  are  the  "die  hards"  In  the  Navy 
who,  despite  what  has  happened  and  Is  hap- 
pening in  Europe  today  to  prove  conclu- 
sively the  advantages  airplanes  have  over 
warships,  still  maintain  that  It  is  better  to 
spend  $100,000,000  for  a  battleship  which  can 
be  sunk  like  the  Hood  from  tbe  air  with  a 
loss  of  1,200  or  more  lives  than  it  is  to  buUd 
200  or  more  bombers  capable  of  carrying 
tons  of  explaslves  and  only  comparatively 
small  crews. 

The  British  Navy  has  not  been  responsible 
for  preventing  the  invasion  of  the  British 
Isles.  Neither  have  the  antiaircraft  guns 
nor  the  large  army  encamped  on  the  Islands. 
Again  it  has  been  the  airplane,  the  Royal 
Air  Force,  which  has  filled  the  gap  and  de- 
spite the  difference  In  numbers  of  planes  has 
succeeded  In  battling  and  holding  off  the 
air  Invaders. 

Crete  was  Invaded  via  the  air  and  other 
countries  have  found  themselves  fighting  a 
losing  battle  because  troops,  guns,  tanks,  and 
other  war  materials  were  dropped  from  the 
skies.  American  airplane  production  has 
reached  a  new  peak  but  many  of  the  planes 
now  turned  out  are  being  used  to  bolster  up 
Britain's  air  strength. 

The  day  of  the  airplane  has  arrived  and  a 
Nation's  power  will  be  directly  proportionate 
to  its  air  power,  both  In  numbers,  distance, 
performance,  and  striking  power.  There  Is 
still  some  use  for  the  battle  fleets  but  there 
are  many  places,  too  close  to  land,  where  they 
cannot  operate  without  being  the  targets  for 
air  bombs  dropped  either  by  dive  bombers  or 
other  hlgh-fiying  types. 

With  our  air  force  becoming  bo  Important 
it  seems  that  It  should  come  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  department  which  specializes  In  that 
particular  branch  of  the  service  instead  of 
splitting  it  up  between  the  Army  and  Navy 
as  is  done  at  present. 

This  war  and  future  wars  will  be  won  via 
the  air.  The  naUon  that  is  to  come  out  the 
eventual  winner  will  be  the  one  that  loses 
no  time  in  making  the  most  of  its  chances  to 
improve,  develop,  and  enlarge  Its  bombing 
planes,  fighters,  and  the  other  types  which 
are  essential  in  war  today. 
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CoiToyiaf 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARUS  A.  HALLECK 

or  INOIAIU 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  S,  1941 


Ur.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received,  under  date  of  May  27.  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  by  Kenneth  Ogle,  chair- 
maa  of  the  Indiana  Committee  for  Na- 
tional Defense,  which  committee  is  affili- 
ated with  the  Committee  to  Defend 
America  by  Aiding  the  Allies.  With  his 
letter  he  enclosed  a  resolution  of  the 
Marlon  County  Central  Labor  Union, 
which  includes  the  city  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind..  in  favor  of  convojring.  According 
to  Mr.  Ogle,  this  resolution  was  adopted 
with  only  one  dissenting  vote,  the  action 
being  taken  by  the  delegates.  He  ex- 
presses to  me  a  desire  that  this  matter 
be  given  the  same  publicity  as  was  ac- 
corded a  straw  ballot  on  the  question  of 
convojrlng  and  entering  the  war,  which 
was  conducted  by  the  Indianapolis  News, 
and  which  was  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  by  me. 

•nierefore.  while  I  have  declared  my- 
self as  personally  opposed  to  convoying, 
I  want,  in  the  interest  of  fairness  and 
in  this  maimer,  to  present  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  the  sentiments  of 
the  Marlon  County  Central  Labor 
Union,  as  expressed  in  the  following  res- 
olution adopted  by  its  delegates: 

Wbereas  the  Nasls  prior  to  actual  war  en- 
gage In  Intrigue,  botb  economic  and  poli- 
tical, of  vftTj  description  aa  prevlaualy  ex- 
emplified In  Europe  and  currently  In  every 
coxintry  In  South  and  North  America  with 
the  poBslble  exception  of  Canada,  but  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  and 

Whereas  If  Hitler  wins  over  Britain  his 
economic  attack  will  continue  successfully 
alnce  he  will  have  South  America  and  much 
at  North  America  at  his  mercy  through  con- 
trol of  their  more  important  markets,  and 

Whereas  under  these  circimistances.  most 
of  these  countries  would  be  forced  to  adhere 
to  his  doctrine — in  other  words  become 
Nasls.  and 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  cannot  afford 
to  be  surrounded  by  Nazi  nations  In  this 
Hrm Inhere,  and 

Whereas  the  only  way  In  which  this  can 
be  prevented  la  to  l»nng  about  the  complete 
defeat  of  Germany,  and  in  this  imdertaklng 
the  least  we  can  do  Is  to  deliver  the  goods 
to  Britain  now:  Therefore  be  it 

JS«soJoed.  That  the  Central  Labor  Union 
urges  aU  cltlaens.  Including  especially  those 
of  industrial  America  m  organised  labor  and 
management.  Join  in  saying  to  the  Presi- 
dent, we  support: 

(I)  PuU  mobilization  of  the  industrial. 
eooDomlc  and  monU  life  of  this  country  for 
production  ot  war  matolals.  and 

(8)  Use  at  American  naval  forces  for  po- 
noe.  ooovoy.  or  In  wbatevn  way  is  most  effec- 
tive to  insure  the  delivery  of  these  materials 
to  Britain,  and 

It  Is  furtber  our  belief  that  in  these  times 
at  strsas  and  national  peril  It  is  absf^utely 
— iitini  for  the  defense  and  safety  of  this 
country  ttiat  public  opinion  unite  behind 
the  duly  constttutad  govezxunent  of  this 
country. 


Memorial  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

or  TZNNESSZX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  June  5,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  SGT.  ALVIN  C.  YORK 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  speech  by  Sgt.  Alvin 
C.  York  at  Arlington  on  May  30, 1941: 

ICr.  Chairman,  distinguished  (Tuests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  the  Veterans  ofForelgn  Wars, 
of  which  I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  member, 
have  kindly  invited  me  to  address  you  today. 
They  could  have  chosen  many  far  better 
speakers.  There  is  a  famous  trans-Atlantic 
aviator,  for  one,  and  a  United  States  Senator 
whose  favorite  bird  must  be  the  ostrich. 
They  would  have  been  glad  to  come  here,  but 
I  was  invited  instead. 

Maybe  the  veterans  felt  I  knew  this  Un- 
known Soldier  a  little  better  than  either  of 
them. 

You  see.  but  for  the  grace  of  Almighty 
God,  in  this  consecrated  tomb  might  be  the 
mortal  remains  of  one  whose  name  is  Alvin 
C.  York.  Both  the  aviator  and  the  Senator 
were  denied  that  privilege,  which  possibly 
explains  why  they  feel  differently  than  the 
veterans  do  about  this  country's  most  press- 
ing problems.  Liberty  is  not  merely  some- 
thing the  veterans  inherited.  Liberty  is 
something  they  fought  to  keep. 

There  is  a  line  In  Scripture  which  says 
that  if  a  man  doth  die,  his  spirit  shaU 
nevertheless  live  on.  How  true  that  is,  you 
here  today  have  seen  with  your  very  own 
eyes,  for  the  spirit  of  this  soldier  lives  on 
in  the  heart  of  every  real  American. 

There  are  those  in  our  country  today  who 
ask  me  and  the  other  veterans  who  fought 
In  WOTld  War  No.  1:  "You  fought  to  make 
the  world  safe  toe  democracy.  What  did  it 
get  you?" 

Let  me  answer  them  now.  It  got  me  23 
years  of  living  in  an  America  where  a 
himable  citizen  from  the  mountains  of  Ten- 
nessee can  participate  in  the  same  cere- 
monies with  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  got  me  23  years  of  living  in  a 
country  where  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  is 
stamped  on  men's  hearts,  as  well  as  the 
coins  in  their  pockets. 

People  who  ask  us  that  question — "What 
did  it  get  you?" — forget  one  thing.  Yes:  we 
fought  that  last  war  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy,  and  we  did — for  a  while.  The 
thing  they  forget  is  that  liberty  and  freedom 
and  democracy  are  so  very  precious  that  you 
do  not  fight  to  win  them  once — and  then 
stop.  Liberty  and  freedom  and  democracy 
are  prizes  awarded  only  to  those  peoples  who 
fight  to  win  them,  and  then  keep  fighting 
eternally  to  hold  them. 

By  our  victory  in  the  last  war,  we  won  a 
lease  on  liberty,  not  a  deed  to  It.  Now,  after 
as  years,  Adolf  Hitler  tells  us  that  lease  is 
expiring,  and  after  the  manner  of  all  leases, 
we  have  the  privilege  of  renewing  It,  or  let- 
ting it  go  by  defaxilt.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Am«r!affinpeopl«  choose  to  renew  it. 
Senator  Whxxlxi  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

The  Senator  ought  to  know  by  now  that 
you  cant  protect  yourself  agahist  bullets 
with  an  umbrella. 

Isolationism  is  not  a  new  Idea.  If  It  were. 
It  might  be  worth  tryhig,  if  only  because 
•rery  new  idea  deserves  a  chance.    Those  here 


who  defend  Isolation  as  our  policy  must  have 
remarkably  short  memories.  They  must  have 
already  forgotten  the  awfxil  sight  of  small 
European  countries  dying  like  so  many  little 
children  stricken  with  a  new  and  terrible 
plague. 

Prance  let  Germany  Into  the  Rhineland 
because  there  was  a  large  group  of  isolation- 
ists in  the  French  Government.  They 
weren't  afraid,  because  they  were  protected 
by  the  Maginot  line,  beyond  which  no  in- 
vader could  possibly  advance.  They  forgot 
that  there  are  more  doors  to  every  house — 
even  every  house  of  cards — than  the  front 
one. 

Before  the  people  of  England  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  as  their  leader  that 
great  statesman  and  lover  of  the  democratic 
process,  Winston  Churchill.  England  also  had 
a  large  isolationist  group  who  were  content 
to  let  Germany  devour  Europe.  They  were 
content  If  only  Germany  would  promise  to 
stay  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  I  hope 
the  day  will  never  come  when  our  Capital  is 
renamed — Munich.  D.  C. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  our  Congress 
passed,  after  a  series  of  debates  which  dis- 
played the  democratic  process  in  fullest 
flower,  a  bill  known  as  the  lend-lease  bill. 
It  gave  our  President  tho  right  to  sell,  lend, 
lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  war  ma- 
terials— and  here  I  quote — to  any  country 
whose  defense  is  vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  It  made  this  country  what 
it  should  rightly  be,  an  arsenal  for  democ- 
racy. 

But  Hitler  is  not  going  to  be  defeated  by 
any  girns.  or  tanks,  or  planes  that  lie  gather- 
ing rust  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Congress  agreed,  when  it  passed  that  law, 
that  an  English  victory  was  vital  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States.  It  has  become  no 
less  vital  to  us  since  those  stormy  hours.  And 
yet  I  hear  the  same  voices  who  opposed  that 
bill  now  opposing  the  vise  of  convoys. 

We  must  give  all-out  aid  to  England,  and 
we  must  give  it  now.  If  that  means  that 
we  have  to  use  convoys,  then  we  should  use 
them.  The  time  is  not  now  ripe,  nor  will  it 
ever  be,  to  compromise  with  Hitler,  or  the 
things  he  stands  for. 

If  we  do  not  protect  our  shipments  of  foods 
and  munitions,  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  or  rot  EIngland  can  long  hold  out. 
And  if  England  falls,  we  are  next  on  Hitler's 
list.    Make  no  mistake  about  that. 

For  that  selfish  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  Is 
our  business  to  see  that  Hitler  and  his 
assassination  of  those  rights  that  together 
constitute  the  American  way  of  life  is  stopped, 
and  stopped  now. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean,  our  appeasers  say,  is 
wide  and  affords  us  protection  from  foreign 
invasion.  That  is  true — so  long  as  England 
rules  the  waves.  But  if  she  fails,  and  bar- 
baric Germany  should  be  triumphant,  the 
only  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  that  would 
be  safe  for  America  wbuld  be  that  part  which 
dally  laps  our  shores,  and  is  protected  by 
powerfxil  coast  artillery  units. 

If  Hitler  wins  in  Europe,  we  Americans  will 
find  ourselves  surrounded  by  hostile  nations 
who  will  not,  even  if  we  so  choose,  let  us 
keep  to  ourselves.  The  evil  combination  of 
Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Japan  will  then 
operate  against  us  even  more  openly  than 
it  does  now.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  doubt 
that  the  American  I  am  now  looking  at,  or 
the  American  3,000  miles  from  here,  or  at  any 
point  in  between,  is  a  man  from  whose  shoul- 
der you  can  continually  knock  chips  without 
having  him  decide  to  fight. 

If  I  am  wrong,  and  he  is  that  kind  of  a 
man.  then  let  us  stop  making  guns,  and  let 
us  surrender  to  Hitler  right  now,  while  we 
can  BtiU  do  so  on  our  own  terms. 

But  if  he  is  that  kind  of  a  man,  then  Ameri- 
cans have  changed.  The  boy  whose  remains 
are  In  this  Unknown  Soldier's  grave  wouldn't 
recognize  that  kind  of  an  American.  England 
Is  fighting  for  her  very  life — for  the  right  of 
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We  have  always  fought 

have  stopped,  then  we 

George  Washington  an 

then   he 


her  people  to  be  free. 

for  that  right.    If  w( 

owe  the  memory  of 

apology,  for  if   we  have  stopped, 

wasted  his  time  at  Vt  Iley  Forge 

We  are  standing  at  a  crossroads  in  history. 
The  important  capite  is  of  the  world  in  a  few 
years  will  either  be  Berlin  and  Moscow,  or 
Washington  and  Loidon.  I,  for  one,  prefer 
Congress  and  Parllan^ent  to  Hitler's  Reichstag 

And  becavise  we  were, 
for  a  time,  side  by  6i4e,  I  know  this  Unknown 
Soldier  does,  too. 

to  renew  that  lease  on 
;o  get. 


We  owe  it  to  him 
liberty  he  helped  us 


May  God  help  us  to  be  equal  to  the  task. 


Proximity  of  United  States  to  War 


EXTENSIO^   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CURK 

HISSOCTBI 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


or 
IN  THE  SENATE 


Thursday.  June 
Monday, 


EDITORIAL   BY 


5  (legislative  day  of 
May  26).  1941 


STANTON    HUDSON 


Mr.  CLARK  ofj  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
editorial  comment  appearing  in  the 
SedaUa  (Mo.)  Tines,  of  May  30,  1941, 
written  by  Mr.  Stsnton  Hudson,  who  was 
a  very  distinguisl  led  and  gallant  soldier 
during  the  last  war,  on  the  subject  of  the 
general  proximitjj  of  the  United  States 
to  war. 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 


[From  the  Sedalia 


objection,  the  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record, 

(Mo.)   Times  of  May  30, 
1941] 


&  T  COL'M 

(By  Staaton  Hudson) 

Of  course,  I'm  is  concerned  as  you  are 
about  the  situation  as  regards  war,  but  the 
biggest  problem  fa:lng  us  right  here  in  Se- 
dalia right  at  this  moment  is  our  need  for  a 
right  smart  showe:'.  The  Nazis  may  get  us 
later,  but  the  immediate  threat  Is  from  our 
potato  bugs.  Like  the  Nazis,  they  have  their 
allies,  too.  They  lave  the  cutworms  help 
ing  them,  just  like  Hitler  has  Mussolini 
And  then  over  on  my  Ijeans  there  are  some 
unidentified  "fifth  columnists"  who  are  doing 
their  bit,  too. 

In  spite  of  the  l»resldenfs  pronouncement 
the  other  night  cf  "unlimited  emergency." 
whatever  that  maj  mean.  I  still  stand  on  my 
original  premise  that  we  have  no  bxislness 
whatever  in  this  pi  esent  war.  We-f ound  out, 
and  generally  agreed  after  the  World  War, 
that  we  had  no  business  in  it,  either.  I  only 
hope  that  we  find  out  about  this  war  before 
we  get  In  it — not  Afterward,  as  was  the  case 
25  years  ago. 

Though  the  President  termed  those  who 
want  to  stay  out  cf  this  war  "timid,"  this  is 
a   very   inappropriate   appellation.     Senator 


Bknnttt  C.  Clash 


rather  foolish.    He 


sons  for  war.  and 


for  our  entry  int<^ 
on  his  judgment. 


served  vsrith  the  A.  E.  F. 


23  years  ago.    To  now  call  him  timid  sounds 


has  spent  the  years  since 


the  A.  E.  F.  examining  the  causes  and  rea 


has  come  to  the  inescapa- 


ble conclusion  thJt  there  Is  no  Jvistiftcation 


the  present  war.     I  rely 
which  I  beUeve  to  be  as 


soimd.  and  probably  soimder,  on  the  subject 
of  war  as  any  now  being  voiced. 

The  "timid"  class  includes  me,  too,  I  guess, 
because  I  don't  want  any  truck  with  this 
war,  or  any  other.  Really.  I  don't  think  I'm 
so  awfully  timid.  If  I  was.  I  wouldn't  have 
volunteered  in  the  last  war  to  "Make  the 
world  safe,  etc.."  the  same  day  war  was  de- 
clared. Naw,  I  ain't  timid,  I've  just  had 
experience. 

And  I'm  not  pro-German,  or  pro-Hitler, 
nor  an  Anglophobe.  nor  nothln'.  I  just 
don't  like  war,  having  seen  its  utter  bar- 
barlanlsm.  waste  of  life  and  limb  and  prop- 
erty, and  senseless  uselessness.  I  don't  care 
anything  about  the  (3ermans  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  feel  exactly  the  same  way  about 
the  English — which  is  exactly  the  way  they 
all  feel  about  us.  I  care  only  about  my  own 
country  and  my  fellow  Americans.  I  care  so 
much  about  them  that  I  don't  want  to  see 
any  more  of  them  killed  helping  any  foreign 
power  that  secretly  thinks  of  us  as  chumps, 
after  it's  all  over. 

Because  of  an  astoimding  increase  in  size 
since  my  discharge  from  the  Army  I 
wouldn't  be  considered  very  choice  cannon 
fodder  now,  but  I  am  willing  to  again  offer 
myself  In  the  defense  of  my  country  any 
time  it  is  threatened  by  a  foreign  power. 
But  this  time  I've  got  to  know. 


The  Taking  of  Polls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

or  Missonai 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  June  5  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  26).  1941 


EXTRACT  FROM  AR-HCLE  BY  HELEN 
ESS.\RY 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  desire  to  present  a  request  for 
unanimous  consent  for  inclusion  of  a 
matter  in  the  Record, 

One  of  the  most  startling  features  of 
the  new  propaganda  machine  in  this 
country  has  been  the  employment  of  so- 
called  polls  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
and  speeding  up  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  war.  On  yesterday  in 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  there  ap- 
peared an  article  written  by  Mrs.  Helen 
Essary,  herself  a  very  distinguished  news- 
paper writer  in  this  city,  and  wife  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  who  has 
sat  in  the  press  gallery  of  the  United 
States  Senate  during  my  time,  in  which 
she  tells  of  her  own  knowledge  of  the 
methods  employed  as  to  surveys  by  some 
of  the  so-called  polls. 

I  am  not  authorized  to  speak  oflBcially, 
but  I  understand  she  refers  to  the  Gallup 
poll,  and  she  says  the  poll  taker  was  re- 
ferred to  particular  citizens,  especially 
those  connected  with  the  W.  P.  A.  and 
relief.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  portion  of  Mrs.  Essary's  article  ap- 
pearing in  yesterday's  Washington 
Times-Herald  which  refers  to  her  infor- 
mation as  to  the  method  of  taking  polls, 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
from  the  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recorb,  as  follows  i 


[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  June 
4,  IMI] 

(By  Helen  Essary) 

The  authentic  and  startling  glimpse  I  got 
recently  into  the  methods  of  forming  public 
opinion  by  polltaking  gives  me  some  con- 
cern. Not  only  had  I  never  met  a  polltaker 
before,  I  had  never  met  anybody  who  had 
ever  been  askcKl  a  question  by  a  public-opin- 
ion polltaker.  Nor  had  I  ever  met  anybody 
who  knew  anybody  who  had  ever  been  asked 
a  question  by  a  public-opinion  polltaker. 

Naturally,  talking  to  a  pollteker  in  the  liv- 
ing flesh,  whose  name  must  be  anonymous, 
was  a  big  experience.    I  was  curious. 

"How  do  you  choose  the  people  to  ques- 
tion?" I  asked.  "I  assume  that  you  pick  at 
random  in  order  to  get  a  typical  group." 

"Oh,  no."  the  polltaker  answered.  "I  am 
given  the  names  of  15  people  whom  I  must 
go  to  see." 

"What  sort  of  people?" 

"P.  W.  A.  workers  and  people  on  relief." 

"Well,  aren't  they  likely  to  be  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  the  administration?"  I  asked. 

"Possibly.  But  I  do  what  I'm  told.  I've 
just  finished   a  questionnaire  on   convoys." 

"Did  most  of  your  people  know  what  con- 
voys meant?" 

"Very  few  of  them  did.  So  I  had  to  tell 
them." 

"Now,  this  Is.  Indeed,  Interesting,"  I  con- 
tinued.   "How  did  you  describe  a  convoy?'^ 

"I  merely  said  that  convoys  are  ships  go- 
ing in  pairs.    One  ship  going  with  another." 

"Did  you  explain  that  one  of  such  ships 
is  a  warship  with  guns  to  be  shot  when  nec- 
essary? And  that  shooting  such  guns  is  an 
act  of  war  and  will  put  this  coimtry  and  its 
people  in  great  danger?" 

"No.  indeed."  was  the  calm  answer.  "I 
didnt  go  into  that.  I  didn't  think  they'd 
understand." 

Well,  there  are  you.  Of  s\ire  st\iff  are 
opinion  polls  made.  Hardly  a  serious,  hon- 
est refiection  of  what  people  think. 


The  Kingsbury  Ordnance  Plant — A  Trib- 
ute to  Army  Engineer  Maj.  Benjamin 
T.  Rogers,  Bates  &  Rogers  Construc- 
tion Corporation,  and  Charles  Cole  & 
Son 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  SCHULTE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  5.  1941 


Mr.  SCHULTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
rise  on  the  floor  of  the  House  this  after- 
noon to  speak  about  the  Kingsbury  Ord- 
nance Plant,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
Union  Center  Shell  Loading  Plant,  and  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  remarkable  organization, 
the  Army  engineers,  and  to  several  men 
in  particular. 

The  first  one  that  I  wish  to  talk  about 
Is  Maj.  Benjamin  T,  Rogers  in  charge  of 
the  construction  of  this  huge  project,  a 
man  of  exceptionally  outstanding  abili- 
ties and  unusually  fine  temperament. 
Major  Rogers  was  sent  out  on  this  project 
when  it  was  first  brought  into  being  and 
Into  a  bare  wilderness  of  some  13,000 
acres  of  land,  with  farm  houses  dotted 


•uuiiuy. 


I  «TW7  new  Idea  deaerres  •  cbance.     Tnoee  Here  J  u  ngnung  iot  ner  very  me— iw  ine  f njufc  «» 


on  his  judgment, 


which  I  beUeve  to  be  as  i  in  the  RccORB,  as  loiiowsi 


^      UiiiVa     Ui      IMUU,      Will41      ia*lU     **V<lfH«»      uvvirw 
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throtighoat  the  13.000  acres,  and  Includ- 
ing a  cemetery.  raUroad  depots,  ditches, 
and  boggy  lands.  Immediately  upon  his 
arrival  It  was  evident  that  his  leadership 
and  his  ability  to  bring  peace  out  of 
chaos  was  shown. 

As  we  all  know,  the  contract  was  let 
to  Bates  It  Rogers,  a  firm  coming  from 
the  West  that  had  been  engaged  in  a 
great  amount  of  railroad  construction 
and  other  works  of  that  nature.  This 
firm  was  soon  to  be  Joined  by  Charles 
Cole  H  Son.  of  South  Bend.  Ind.  Mr. 
Cole's  architectural  engineering  ability  is 
known  to  almost  everyone  throughout 
the  entire  Bfiddle  West.  Any  number  of 
cities  win  attest  to  his  unique  ideas, 
liany  buildings,  bridges,  and  plants 
stand  today  as  a  monument  to  this 
architect-engineer. 

These  three  that  I  have  mentioned. 
ICaJ.  Benjamin  T.  Rogers,  of  the  Army 
Engineering  Corps:  Bates  It  Rogers  Con- 
struction Corporation;  and  Charles  Cole 
k  Bon,  architect-engineer,  make  up  one 
of  the  greatest  combinations  that  I  know 
of.    I  am  mighty  proud  to  say  that  the 
Kingsbury  ordnance  plant  stands  today 
about  80  percent  completed,  ready  to  ship 
shells  within  the  next  week  or  so,  because 
of  the  outstanding  teamwork  that  has 
been  displayed  by  them.    It  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  visit  the  plant  several 
times,  and  I  knew  of  no  Government 
construction  that  has  been  carried  out 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  United 
States  that  has  gone  on  more  smoothly 
and  with  practically  no  labor   trouble 
than  has  the  Kingsbury  plant  l)ecause  of 
the  guiding  Influence  of  this  organiza- 
tion.  I  hope  that  should  the  Government 
have  any  other  projects  of  like  nature  to 
be  built  in  the  very  near  future,  that 
because  of  the  serious  situation  this  Na- 
tion finds  Itself  in,  that  our  Government 
will  see  fit  to  take  advantage  of  this  re- 
markable trio,  and  because  of  their  ex- 
perience and  ability  to  do  things  in  a  big 
way,  they  will  place  them  In  chcxge,  and 
I  defy  any  Member  of  Congress  to  show 
me  any  project  that  wIU  cost  from  one 
million  to  one  hundred  million  dollars 
that  has  been  more  successfully  con- 
structed with  lees  waste  of  money  than 
has  this  one. 

Fm  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  Members 
I  want  to  say  that  in  accordance  with 
PuUic.  No.  309.  Seventy-sixth  Congress, 
approved  August  7.  1939.  and  Public.  No. 
703,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  approved 
July  2, 1940,  a  contract  was  let  to  Giflels, 
Vallet,  Inc..  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Charles 
W.  Cole  k  Son,  South  Bend.  Ind..  as  ar- 
chitect-ez^neers  for  the  construction  of 
a  shell-loading  plant,  including  neces- 
sary buildings,  utilities,  and  appurte- 
nances, on  a  13,000-acre  tract  of  land 
situated  between  the  New  York  Central 
and  St.  Louis  Railroads  and  the  Kanka- 
kee River  on  the  east,  the  Baltimore  k 
Ohio  Railroad  on  the  south.  United 
States  Route  No.  35  on  the  west,  the  Wa- 
bash Railroad  on  the  north,  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad  on  the  northwest, 
said  tract  of  land  being  approximately  7 
miles  from  La  Porte.  Ind.,  to  the  south. 
By  virtue  of  the  same  act  of  Congress,  a 
contract  was  let  to  the  Bates  k  Rogers 
Construction  Corporation,  Chicago,  Bl., 
on  October  30.  1940,  as  contractors  for 
the  building  of  the  project.    On  Novem- 


ber 7,  1940,  a  contract  was  let  to  Todd 
k  Brown,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  as  design 
consultants  and  operators  of  the  Kings- 
bury ordnance  plant. 

Four  administration  buildings  were  all 
occupied  by  December  26,  1940,  and  the 
Job  of  constructing  permanent  buildings, 
railroads,  roads,  loading  lines,  and  mis- 
cellaneous buildings  was  begun  In  ear- 
nest. As  originally  planned,  the  daily 
output  of  this  plant  is  to  be  40,000  fixed 
rounds  of  20  mm.;  50,000  fixed  rounds  of 
37  mm.;  40.000  fixed  rounds  of  75  mm.,  or 
90  mm.,  or  105  mm.;  40.000  fixed  rounds 
of  60  mm.  trench  mortar,  with  corre- 
sponding fuzes  and  txwsters  for  the  above. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-five  storage 
buildings  had  to  be  constructed  with  the 
following  operating  buildings:  Five  load 
lines,  2  fuze  lines,  2  booster  lines,  1  am- 
monia nitrate-amatol  plant,  administra- 
tion buildings  and  shops  fire-department 
buildings  and  equipment,  staff  dwellings, 
mess  halls,  hospitals,  guards*  quarters, 
and  so  forth.  Operating  utilities  as  fol- 
lows. Water,  electricity,  air,  steam,  and 
sewer  lines,  gatehouse  and  fencing,  rail- 
roads— 35  miles,  later  changed  to  65 
miles— roads,  and  wfJks.  By  May  1, 1941. 
100,000  square  feet  of  storage  space  will 
be  available  for  occupancy,  increasing 
proportionately  thereafter  until  the  total 
of  1.016.750  square  feet  have  been  con- 
structed. 

The  original  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  project,  including  the  purchase  of 
land,  was  set  at  $13340,000,  which  also 
Included  the  contractor's  fee.  Notice  to 
proceed  was  given  November  4,  1940,  and 
ground  was  broken  for  the  temporary 
administration  buildings  on  Armistice 
Day,  November  11,  1940,  prior  to  which 
time  the  architect-engineers  had  been 
making  their  preliminary  surveys  for 
about  2  weeks.  Inasmuch  as  the  project 
was  somewhat  new  and  different  in  de- 
sign from  any  other  arsenal,  Vandykes 
were  procured  from  the  Picatinny  Arse- 
nal. Dover,  N.  J.,  and  had  to  be  rede- 
signed so  they  could  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  this  plant.  At  the  present  writ- 
ing there  are  115  approved  plans  for 
buildings  on  this  project  with  a  possible 
200  more  to  follow.  With  an  increase 
in  the  niunber  of  buildings,  miles  of  road, 
miles  of  railroad,  and  additional  utilities, 
it  is  now  estimated  that  the  project  will 
cost  $23,000,000.  The  project  is  right  up 
to  schedule,  being  about  35  percent  com- 
plete, with  final  completion  date  sched- 
uled for  November  1,  1941. 

The  construction  of  the  Kingsbury 
Ordnance  Plant  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  of  the  Army, 
represented  by  the  constructing  quarter- 
master, who  is  assisted  by  the  architect- 
engineer  firm  of  Giflels,  Vallet  k  Cole, 
and  the  constructing  contractor.  Bates 
k  Rogers  Construction  Corporation,  all 
Joined  together  to  construct  and  equip  a 
plant  to  be  operated  by  the  firm  of  Todd 
k  Brown,  Inc.,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Ordnance  Department,  United  States 
Army,  represented  by  the  commanding 
(rfBcer,  Major  Rogers.  The  constructing 
quartermaster's  function  is  to  insure 
construction  of  a  plant  in  accordance 
with  plans  and  specifications  promul- 
gated by  the  architect-engineer  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  design  consultant, 
Todd  k  Brown.  Inc.  all  the  while  coor- 


dinating the  various  operations  to  con- 
formance with  existing  standard  War 
Department  construction  specifications. 
The  constructing  quartermaster  serves 
as  coordinator  of  the  activities  of  all 
agencies  participating  in  construction  of 
the  plant. 

The  firm  of  Bates  &  Rogers  Construc- 
tion Corporation  is  well  manned  and  well 
equipped  for  carrying  out  the  various 
construction  operations  necessary  for 
speedy  completion  of  the  plant.  Every 
opportunity  has  been  taken  to  mechanize 
the  construction  operation,  some  of  the 
special  features  being  two  central  con- 
crete-mixing plants  with  a  combined 
total  of  2,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  per 
day,  which  is  delivered  to  the  construc- 
tion sites  by  a  fieet  of  about  30  transit 
mixer  trucks.  A  two-way  radio  com- 
munication system  enables  the  construct- 
ing quartermaster,  the  works  manager, 
and  the  various  superintendents  of  Bates 
k  Rogers,  and  various  other  officials  to 
transmit  and  receive  orders  immediately. 
Included  among  the  construction  equip- 
ment are  38  caterpillar  tractors.  16  Le- 
Toumeau  carry-alls,  4  LeTourneau  root- 
ers. 7  motor  patrols,  20  LeTourneau  bull- 
dozers, 1  Baker  hydraulic,  and  8  road 
rollers.  Thirty  large  cranes  are  also  in 
use.  It  is  estimated  that  between  2.500,- 
000  and  3,000,000  cubic  yards  of  dirt  will 
have  been  moved  upon  completion  of  the 
project. 

In  its  inception  the  operation  as  a 
whole  was  designed  as  nearly  as  possible 
along  the  lines  of  a  large-scale  military 
operation  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  and 
equipment;  for  example,  although  each 
of  the  three  contractors  was  authorized 
to  purchase  his  own  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, all  purchases  were  concentrated  in 
one  purchasing  agency  with  the  exception 
that  on  those  items  covered  by  Treasiuy 
Department  contracts,  which  were  re- 
quired in  quantity  and  which  could  be 
purchased  at  substantial  savings  to  the 
Government,  these  purchases  were  made 
direct  by  the  constructing  quartermaster. 
On  such  items  as  office  furniture  and 
machines  and  automobile  tires  and  equip- 
ment substantial  savings  have  been 
affected. 

This  office  has  been  on  the  alert  to  co- 
operate with  similar  activities  in  the 
United  States  and  have  transferred  large 
quantities  of  automotive  and  other  equip- 
ment into  this  organization  that  were  on 
the  verge  of  being  released  to  vendors 
after  substantial  rentals  were  paid  by 
other  War  Department  construction  ac- 
tivities. We,  in  turn,  have  released  a 
quantity  of  concrete  forms  from  this  proj- 
ect, at  no  cost,  to  two  other  projects,  and 
will  be  able  to  release  additional  equip- 
ment as  the  work  nears  completion.  The 
constructing  contractor,  who  is  the  cen- 
tral purchasing  agency  for  the  five  or- 
ganizations, joined  together  on  the  proj- 
ect, conducts  his  purchasing  activities  in 
full  accordance  with  all  Government  rules 
and  regulations  governing  purchases. 
Even  on  minor  items  he  is  organized  to  the 
extent  that  competitive  bids  are  received 
and  awards  made  to  the  concerns  serving 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
Labor  relations  on  this  project  have 
been  particularly  gratifying.    Due  to  the 
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peculiar  geographic  location  of  this  proj- 
ect in  relation  to  nearby  large  employ- 
ment centers  and  aljso  the  fact  that  the 
prevailing  wage  rat^  as  determined  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  was  lower  than 
the  prevailing  rates  for  similar  classifi- 
cations in  the  larger  employment  centers 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  project,  a 
certain  amount  of  rekdjustment  was  to  be 
expected  and  was  made  without  any  dis- 
ruption of  construction  operations.  Local 
labor  has  been  employed  extensively.  For 
example,  of  the  approximately  83  civilian 
employees  in  the  constructing  quarter- 
master's office,  56  are  residents  of  the  im- 
mediate area.  The  architect -engineer 
employs  approximately  325  people;  the 
construction  contractor,  approximately 
3,700;  and  it  has  been  determined  that 
larger  percentages  of  local  employment 
prevail  in  these  organizations.  Of  the 
3,700  employees  of  the  constructing  con- 
tractor, a  canvass  reveals  that  over  70 
percent  were  from  La  Porte  County,  In 
which  the  plant  is  located.  And  there, 
my  friends,  is  the  story  of  Kingsbury,  a 
tribute  to  the  trio. 


Antiwar  SentimeLt  Unchanf  ed  by  Presi- 
dent'* Fireside  Chat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  5,  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASmNOTON  TIMES- 
HERALD 


Mr.  SHAFER  Of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  by  Mr.  Grif- 
fing  Bancroft,  showing  that  mail  to 
Members  of  Congress  shows  that  the  ma- 
jority of  people  in  America  remain  op- 
posed to  convoys  and  war.  The  article 
follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  J 
(By  Orlfflng  Bancroft) 

President  Roosevelt's  fireside  chat  and  his 
declaration  of  a  national  emergency  have  not 
altered  the  antiwar  sentiment,  in  maU  to  the 
Members  of  Congress,  an  International  News 
Service  poU  showed  today. 

Following  speeches  April  24  by  Secretary 
of  State  Hull  and  Secretary  of  Navy  Knox — 
two  addresses  which  touched  off  the  Inter- 
vention drive — representative  groups  In  the 
House  and  Senate  were  polled  as  to  what 
effect  the  drive  was  having  on  their  mall. 

MIDDLE    WIST    AGAINST    WAR 

The  canvass  showed  the  Middle  West  over- 
whelmingly nonlnterventlonist,  the  South 
running  about  50-50,  and  the  far  West  and 
East  going  2  to  1  and  4  to  1  against  convoying. 

Since  that  poU,  Important  utterances  have 
been  made  not  only  by  President  Roosevelt 
but  by  virtually  every  member  of  his  Cabinet. 

Today  the  same  legislators  were  asked  what 
effect  these  addresses  and  statements  have 
had  on  their  mall.  By  sections,  here  is  a 
•\unmary  of  replies: 

In  the  Middle  West,  letter  writers  have  be- 
come more  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  force, 


much  mere  violent  in  demanding  that  their 
representatives  do  something  about  It,  and 
generally  opposed  to  the  President's  speech. 

LITTLX  CHANCE  IN   SOUTH 

In  the  South  there  was  lltUe  change,  two 
districts  showing  interventionist  gains,  two 
veering  the  other  way.  and  eight  remaining 
the  same.  On  the  whole  the  South  liked  Mr. 
Rcosevelt's  address. 

New  England  and  the  East  stayed  at  about 
4  to  1  against  Intervention,  with  little  reac- 
tion to  the  speech,  but  in  the  far  West  Inter- 
ventionists showed  slight  gains,  although  sen- 
timent was  still  against  armed  participation. 

Here  are  typical  results  of  the  sxirvey: 

Middle  West:  Senator  Raymond  E.  Willis 
(Republican),  of  Indiana— Mall  Is  almost 
altogether  opposed  to  Intervention  and 
stronger  and  more  vocal.  Not  a  single  letter 
favoring  the  President's  speech.  Representa- 
tive Stephen  Bolles  (Republican),  of  Wis- 
consin—No  shift;  still  80  to  1  against  convoys 
and  unanimous  against  war,  although  a  little 
more  anxious  about  It  now.  Representative 
Robert  F.  Jones  (Republican),  of  Ohio- 
Writers  much  more  disturbed  and  violent 
now,  fearing  free  speech  may  be  done  away 
with.  Representative  Rudolph  G.  Teneeo- 
wicz  (Democrat),  of  Michigan— Before  had  a 
few  favoring  convoys;  now  all  are  against. 

South:  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  (Demo- 
crat), of  Louisiana — A  month  ago  15  letters 
a  day,  mostly  favoring  convoys;  now  3  a  day, 
about  50-50.  Representative  Paul  J.  Kildat 
(Democrat),  of  Texas — Less  mail  now;  still 
50-50.  Representative  John  J.  Sparkman 
(Democrat),  of  Alabama — Still  almost  unani- 
mous favoring  convoys.  Representative  J. 
Percy  Priest  (Democrat),  of  Tennessee — 
Complete  retvirns  on  2,000  questionnaires  sent 
Into  his  district  shows  92  percent  favoring 
convoys. 

New  England:  Senator  Ralph  O.  Brewster 
(Republican)  of  Maine — Percentage  for  con- 
voys up  a  little,  but  stlU  mostly  against.  Rep- 
resentative Foster  Stearns  (Republican)  of 
New  Hampshire — Still  about  50-50.  Repre- 
sentative George  J.  Bates  (Republican)  of 
Massachusetts — Still  about  4  to  1  against 
convoys,  with  nonlnterventlonlsts  up  a  little. 

East:  Representative  Wiluam  P.  Cole 
(Democrat)  of  Maryland— Was  4  to  1  against 
convojTS.  now  3  to  1.  Representative  D.  Lane 
Powers  (Republican)  of  New  Jersey— Prom 
50-50  to  70-30  against  intervention,  but  most 
favored  the  emergency  declaration.  Repre- 
sentative Sol  Bloom  (Democrat)  of  New 
York — Little  heavier  against  convoy  now,  but 
still  abput  50-50,  received  150  postcards  In  1 
day  opposing  war;  12  letters  favoring  speech, 
none  against. 

Par  West:  Senator  Hiram  Johnson  (Repub- 
lican) of  California— Virtually  no  mall  now 
on  convoy  while  It  was  25  to  1  against,  about 
50-50  on  speech.  Representative  Jerrt 
VooRHis  (Democrat)  of  California — No 
change,  still  mostly  against  but  reaction  to 
speech  favorable.  Representative  Wesley  E. 
Disney  (Democrat)  of  Oklahoma — Still  very 
heavy,  about  4  to  1  against  convoy,  vlrtuaUy 
none  on  speech. 


Aid  for  the  Middle-Aged  Mechanic 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

OP  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  June  5.  1941 


'  Mr.  LYNCH.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  represent 
a  district  in  New  York  which  Is  largely 


populated  by  mechanics.  They  are  fam- 
ily men  who  have  spent  years  at  their 
trades.  I  find  that  when  they  apply  for 
positions  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  or 
other  governmental  departments,  they 
invariably  receive  a  rating  of  70  percent 
from  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which 
is  the  lowest  passing  mark.  The  reason 
for  this  low  rating  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  recent  years  they  have  been 
unable  to  follow  their  trades,  either 
through  lack  of  employment  or  because 
they  were  working  outside  their  trades  on 
W.  P.  A.  projects,  and  are  assumed  to  have 
lost  their  skill.  I  assume  that  other  Rep- 
resentatives have  found  a  similar  situa- 
tion in  their  districts.  Unless  some- 
thing is  done  for  these  middle-aged  me- 
chanics of  our  country,  they  can  have 
little  or  no  hope  of  again  getting  back 
into  industry.  I  believe  If  freshening-up 
courses  were  made  available  to  these  men 
in  oui  trade  and  vocational  schools  many 
hundreds  of  mechanics  would  be  made 
available  for  defense  work.  To  that  end. 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  cH.  R.  4958)  au- 
thorizing the  appropriation  of  $10,000,- 
000  for  that  purpose,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C.  May  27,  194t. 
Hon.  FioRELLo  H.  LaOuaroia. 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

City  HaU,  New  York.  N.  7. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Mayor:  I  wish  to  caU  your  at- 
tention to  a  situation  In  which.  I  beUeve.  your 
assistance  wDvild  be  Invaluable.  Represent- 
ing, as  I  do,  a  district  whose  residents  are 
mostly  mechanics.  I  find  that  hundreds  of 
them  have  filed  applications  for  employment 
with  the  varloiis  Government  agencies,  especi- 
ally at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  and  Army 
Base.  Although  they  have  spent  years  at 
their  trades,  they  Invariably  receive  a  rating 
of  70  percent,  which  is  the  lowest  passing 
mark.  I  am  advised  that  the  reason  for  the 
low  rating  Is  because  In  recent  years  they 
have  been  out  of  employment  or  not  working 
at  their  trades  on  W.  P.  A.  It  appears  that 
long  unemplo3rment  or  employment  at  other 
than  their  trades  automatically  brings  their 
rating  down. 

Might  I  suggest  that  freshenlng-up  clauses 
In  the  vocational  schools  and  trade  schools 
be  made  avaUable  to  these  men  so  that  they 
might  brush  up  on  their  trades,  enabling 
them  to  secure  employment  at  their  trades 
and  get  off  W.  P.  A.  or  the  reUef  roUs?  These 
men  have  not  the  funds  with  which  to  pay 
tuition  in  private  trade  schools,  and  unless 
some  such  opportunity  such  as  I  have  sug- 
gested Is  afforded  them  I  fear  the  New  York 
mechanic  of  middle  age  wlU  not  again  be  able 
to  get  back  Into  private  Indvistry. 

If  Federal  f\mds  are  necessary  to  establish 
or  to  aid  such  classes.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
bend  every  effort  to  obtain  such  allocation. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  A.  Lynch. 
Member  of  Congreu. 

(Prom  the  Home  News,  Bronx,  N.  Y.] 
trade  schools  pay  dividemos 
Even  before  the  mobilization  of  Industry 
for  national  defense  provided  new  Impetus, 
the  movement  for  vocational  education  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  New  York 
City  school  system  and  numerous  educators 
endorsed  the  argvunent  that  In  this  mech- 
anized era,  nMStery  of  a  trade  is  a  prime 
requisite  for  the  youth  embarking  on  the 
task  of  earning  his  own  UvUig. 
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Tbls  year's  graduating  cimiwi  In  tbe  city's 

Tocatlonal  hlgb  schools  are  reaping  substan- 
tial benefits  U'Va  the  nature  of  their  training. 
•nd  they  provide  fresh  evidence  o{  the  fore- 
sight of  the  pioneers  who  orercame  stiff  op- 
position in  academic  circles  and  effected  a 
great  expansion  in  vocational  education. 

llorrts  B.  Siegel,  director  of  the  Board  of 
■ducatlon's  division  of  evening  and  contin- 
uation schools,  reported  recently  that  hun- 
dreds of  seniors  in  the  34  vocational  schools 
have  been  offered  Jobs,  and  he  predicted  that 
toy  graduation  time,  at  the  end  of  June.  70 
percent  of  the  3.500  students  In  this  category 
will  have  employment.  Ptuther,  he  is  willing 
to  prophesy  that  every  last  one  of  the  seniors 
will  be  working  before  Octoljer.  The  666 
enrolled  in  aviation  mechanics  (a  record 
niunber)  are  al^  expected  to  find  positions 
immediately  upon  graduation. 

Not  in  the  lushest  days  of  1929  prosperity 
eould  the  academic  institutions  produce  fig- 
urea  like  this — and  certainly  not  at  present. 
The  diploma  t>etween  the  lines  of  which  are 
written  proficiency  in  Latin  and  literature 
just  cannot  compete  in  Job-getting  power 
with  the  one  granted  for  skill  at  the  lathe 
and  the  internal-combustion  engine;  at 
woodworking  or  metalcraft. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  cultural  instruction 
la  a  delusion.  It  Is  anything  but  that.  Dr. 
Ernest  B.  Cole.  New  York  State  commissioner 
of  education,  citing  statistics  to  Ehow  that  in 
1911  fewer  than  1.000  pupils  were  enrolled  in 
trade  and  vocational  courses  in  this  Staie 
as  against  SOO.OOO  today,  said,  nevertheless, 
that  it  would  be  calamitous  to  neglect  cul- 
tural advancement.  With  this  we  thoroughly 
agree. 

But  now  the  national  interests  Join  with 
personal  economic  considerations  to  demand 
that  the  schools  turn  out  abundant  con- 
tingents of  workers  efficient  at  the  machines 
on  which  at  this  momert  the  preservation 
of  civilization  depends  In  more  acute  degree 
than  on  tbe  professions  and  white-collar 
pursuits  whose  personnel  also  must  be  pro- 
Tided  by  the  schools  and  colleges. 

It  is  true  that  the  quick  successes  foreseen 
for  the  current  New  York  City  vocational 
gradtiates  is  not  equivalent  to  a  guaranty 
that  any  boy  or  girl  who  learns  a  trade  is 
sure  to  get  work  at  once.  In  fact,  the  State 
employment  service  says  there  is  an  over- 
supply  of  electrical  and  auto  mechanics,  and 
It  has  advised  the  t>oard  of  education  to  dis- 
continue defense-training  courses  In  those 
■ubjecta  and  to  concentrate  on  machinists, 
many  thousands  of  whom  are  needed  at  once. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  balance  today 
is  sharply  in  favor  of  students  with  manual 
skill  as  against  their  purely  academic  col- 
leagues— from  the  bread-and-butter  stand- 
point. 


NalioBal  Ymitk  AdBunistratran  in  Kansas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

or  XARSiS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thvr$dav.  June  5,  1941 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Spe«iker,  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  seeks  to  aid 
young  people  by  (1)  providing  part-time 
employment  for  needy  secondary-school, 
college,  and  graduate  students  from  16 
through  24  years  of  age,  so  that  they 
may  continue  their  education;  (2)  pro- 
Tiding  part-time  employment  for  needy, 
out-of -school  yoiHh  on  projects  designed 
not  only  to  afford  productive  work  but 
to  benefit  youth  generally  and  ttie  com- 
munities in  which  they  live;  (3)  extend- 


ing Job  training  and  counseling  services 
for  N.  Y.  A.  youth  and  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  occupational  infor- 
mation; and  (4)  promoting  health  and 
recreational  activities  for  N.  Y.  A.  out-of- 
school  project  workers. 

A  summary  of  current  operations  of 
the  N.  Y,  A.  programs  in  Kansas  shows 
the  Job  has  been  well  done,  and  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  many,  many  Kansas 
school  ofBclals  have  recently  written  to 
me  urging  that  there  be  no  reduction  in 
the  N.  Y.  A.  appropriation  for  1942. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  a  report  on  current 
operations  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  programs  in 
Kansas: 

(Federal   Security   Agency,   National   Youth 

Administration  ] 
StmiKABT  or  Cttrrxnt  Opesations,  National 
YoxTTH  Administration  Psograms,  State  of 
Kansas 
i.  kmplotmznt  stjmmaet,  april  1941 


Program 

Number  of  youth  em- 
ployed 

Total 

Male 

Female 

All  programs,  total 

IS.  163 

8,198 

6,965 

Ont-of-scbool  work  program, 
total 

5,M2 
9,521 

3, 60S 
4.500 

1,944 

Stodent  work  program, 
total 

5.021 

School  work  projn^un       .  .  . 

6,705 
2,766 

3.078 
1.432 

3.667 

Coilefo  and  gradoate  work 
pro{(ram    

1.334 

n.  Tcme  expendxd,  isss  thbottgh  afr.  so, 

1041 


Fiscal  year 


1936 

1937 

18M 

1999. 

1940 

1941  (encumbrances 
through  Apr.  30, 
1941) 

Total,  all  yean. 


Amount 


Total 


Student 

work 
program 


$806,923  ; 

1, 609,  .we  ' 

1,118.745 
1.  429.  120  , 
1,623.553 


1. 761,  530 


8,349,447 


$515. 117 
742,285 
443.  7M 
4&5,355 
523.949 


Out-of- 

school 

work 

prosram 

$291,806 

867.291 

674,986 

973,765 

1,099,604 


441. 655   .  1, 319,  875 


3,122,120 


5,227.327 


Out-of-aehool  tcork   program 

in-A.   XMFLOTMENT  BT   TYPE   Or  PROJECT,  APRIL 
1B41 


Type  of  project 

Ntunber  of  youth 
employed 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

5.642 

3,606 

1,944 

Resident  projeets 

WorLshop-production 

1,517 
786 

612 
464 

925 
322 

Construction,  total 

2,455  1    %455 

Roads,  streets,  and  bridges... 

Improvement  of  eroiinds 

Building  construction,  repair. 
Recreational   facilities  other 

than  buildints 

Conservation,  irrigation.  anJ 

flood  control 

507 

131 

I.ICO 

66.3 

67 

7 

507 

131 

1,100 

653 

67 

7 

Water  and  sanitation 

Professional-clerical,  to- 
tal .    

8«4 

167 

687 

Clerical  assistance    .. .... 

832 
11 

w 

t 

167 

665 

Library  <ser^  ice 

Nursery -school  assistance 

School  lunch  and  iood  piep- 
sntlon .^...-.- 

11 
14 

T 

in-4.   XMPLOTICXMT  ON   WORKSHOP  PRODUCTION 
FBOJBCTS.  BT  TTPI  OF  FKODUCTION,  APRIL  1941 


Type  of  production 


Total 

Sheet  metal ... . 

Welding 

Auto  maintenance  and 

repair 

Aviation  service 

Machine  shop 

Radio  .  

Woodworking 

Drafting,  map  making, 

blueprinting 

Sewing.. 

Other  production . 


Number  of  youth  em 
ployed 


I 


Total    Male  Female 


1,911 


112 
4« 

119 
18 
02 
40 

374 

37 

1,051 

22 


858 


112 
46 

119 
18 
92 
35 

374 

21 
19 
22 


1,053 


16 
1,032 


Xiim 
ber  of 
units 


89 


7 
4 

6 
1 
« 
3 
13 

5 

39 

5 


m-C.    SMPLOTMENT     IN     MILITART     IBTABLISH- 
MSNTS,   APRIL   1941 

Army: 

Number  of  youth  employed .......      214 

Number  of  establishments 3 

m-O.  TDUnNATIONS  for  PRIVATE  EUPLOTMXNT, 
JXTLT    1940  THROUGH  APRIL    1941 

IBiO  Number  o/  toulh 

July 347 

August  327 

September 322 

October 401 

Novenr  ber . 303 

Decerrbcr . 277 

January 149 

February 421 

March 631 

April 620 

Total 3,(598 

m-E.    PLACEMENTS     IN     PRIVATE     INDUSTRT      BT 
TYPE  or  INDUSTRT,   DECEMBER    1940  THROUGH 


MARCH    1941 


Private  employment,  total. 


Numbfr 

ofyoHth 

...  1.378 


Manufacturing  industries,  total.. 


h7 


Food  and  kindred  products,  and  tobacco 

Textile  and  textile  product's 

Lumber,  furniture,  and  finished  lumber  prod 

nets - 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 

Leather  and  leather  products 

Stone,  clay,  and  glnss  prcxlucts 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  i)rodurt5  (excluding 

machinery) 

I  lectr  cal  machinery  rnd  equipment 

Apicultural  machinery  and  equipment 

Metal  working  machinry  and  equipment 

Other  machinery  and  equipment 

Aircraft  and  parts 

Other  manufacturing  industries 


26 
15 


1 
2 
2 
1 

6 
2 

4 
« 
3 
15 
3 


NonmanuTacturing  industries,  total 746 

Agriculture,  forestry  (excluding  logging),  and 

fishing. - 167 

Mining,  quarrying,  and  petroleum  produc- 
tion         40 

Construction 101 

1 

20 

37 

8 

1 

87 
4 


Air  transportation  and  service. 

RailriKtds  (interstate) 

Other  transportation  and  services 

Telephone,  telegraph,  and  related  services.... 
Electric,  gas,  ami  other  local  public  utilities... 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Service  industries  (excluding  domestic  serv- 
ice)  

Domestic  service 

Other  nonmanufacturlng  industries 


164 

87 
29 


Unknown  industry 545 

m-r.  CEKTU'lEU   TOXTTH   AWAITINO   AS8IGNMXNT, 
APRIL  1941 
Total 4.907 

Male 3,278 

Female 1,629 

m-C.  vocational  buildincs  and  farm  shop 

CONSTRUCTION,  JULT   1940   THROUGH  FEB.    28, 
1941 


Number  of  buildings 

Type  of  work 

Total 

Com- 
pleted 

Id  prog- 
ress 

New ....... 

t 

t 

• 
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XV.  STTTDENT  WORK   PROGRAM,   APRIL   1941 


Program 

Number  of  youth 

Num- 
ber of 
institu- 
tions 

Aver- 
age 

Total 

Male 

Female 

earn- 
ings 

Total.. 

9,521 

4,500 

6,021 

•732 

$6.75 

School 

College 

Qraduatc... 

6,765 
2,736 

ao 

8,078 

1,404 

18 

3,687 
1,332 

687 

45 

2 

4.19 
13.02 
17.70 

1  This  total  represents  the  number  of  institutions  re- 
ported on  line  2  plus  the  unduplicated  numl)er  of  colleges 
and  universities  for  which  entries  appear  on  lines  3  and  4. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  cite  a  few  cases 
to  show  the  actual  results  of  the  N.  Y.  A. 
program. 

William  Stone.  21,  was  one  of  five  chil- 
dren whose  mother  was  forced  to  place 
them  in  a  charitable  institution  for  care 
upon  the  death  of  their  father  in  1929. 
Taking  her  youngest  child,  a  2-year-old 
girl,  the  mother  went  to  another  State 
to  seek  employment,  and  the  family  was 
not  reunited  until  1938. 

In  the  meantime,  young  Stone  carried 
papers  during  the  years  he  attended  high 
school,  being  graduated  from  a  Wichita 
school  in  1938.  He  was  unable  to  find 
anything  but  an  occasional  odd  job,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  that  year  he  received 
N.  Y.  A.  employment.  He  has  been  em- 
ployed on  N  Y.  A.  projects  over  a  period 
covering  2  years,  although  he  has  left 
whenever  he  has  been  able  to  secure  pri- 
vate employment. 

It  was  during  the  time  he  was  receiving 
N.  Y.  A.  training  that  he  heard  of  an 
opening  with  a  Wichita  millwork  com- 
pany, and,  following  up  his  lead,  he  was 
subsequently  hired  at  $16  a  week.  He 
has  been  working  for  the  company  as  a 
machine  operator— saws,  drill  press,  and 
similar  equipment — for  more  than  a  year. 
An  elder  brother  has  recently  secured 
employment  with  an  aircraft  factory. 
Their  earnings,  coupled  with  the  money 
his  eldest  sister  receives  as  a  stenographer 
at  the  N  Y.  A.  project,  enables  the  family 
to  remain  together. 

Martin,  Carl,  and  Simon  Hein  are  the 
eldest  sons  of  a  former  Reno  County, 
Kans.,  farmer  who  lost  his  land,  a  quar- 
ter-section farm,  in  the  hard  times  of 
the  depression.  All  have  received  part- 
time  employment  at  the  Wichita  N.  Y.  A. 
woodworking  project,  although  all  three 
have  since  obtained  private  employment 
with  local  companies. 

Martin.  27,  averages  between  $115  and 
$120  a  month  as  a  driver  for  a  Wicliita 
cab  company;  Carl,  25,  receives  57 Va 
cents  an  hour  for  a  40-hour  week  as  gang 
foreman  in  the  wing-flap  section  of  an 
aircraft  factory;  and  Simon,  23,  works  as 
a  filling-station  attendant  for  between 
$16  and  $18  a  week,  depending  upon 
whether  he  works  overtime.  None  went 
beyond  the  eighth  grade  in  school. 

Their  father  had  only  odd  jobs  to  sus- 
tain the  11 -member  family  after  moving 
to  Wichita  from  Reno  County,  although 
he  later  received  a  W.  P.  A.  job  at  ap- 
proximately $62  a  month.  At  that  time 
he  was  the  only  breadwinner  in  the  fam- 
ily, and  he  now  is  employed  as  a  main- 
tenance man  for  Sedgwick  County,  with 
a  maximum  salary  of  about  $86  a  month. 
The  three  boys,  Martin  said,  "just 
loafed  around"  untU  they  heard  about 
the  N.  Y.  A.  from  other  guys.  Martin 
was  the  first  to  receive  part-time  em- 


ployment In  the  woodworking  project 
here.  Later  Carl  and  Simon  were  em- 
ployed together  on  the  same  project. 
Most  of  their  salary  from  the  N.  Y.  A. 
went  to  aid  the  remainder  of  the  family. 
Indeed,  all  are  contributing  part  of  their 
present  salary  to  the  family's  upkeep, 
since  they  are  living  at  home. 

Martin's  experience  is  typical.  Run- 
ning away  from  home  some  time  ago, 
he  obtained  employment  as  an  appren- 
tice in  a  machine  shop  at  Tulsa,  Okla. 
But,  after  a  time,  he  became  homesick 
and  returned  to  Wichita.  He  was  out  of 
work  for  2  years  before  being  employed 
at  the  N.  Y.  A.  project.  He  was  re- 
quired to  leave  the  project  2  years  ago 
because  of  his  age.  Hearing  of  an  open- 
ing with  a  taxicab  company  here  from 
another  youth  on  the  project,  he  im- 
mediately applied  and  was  accepted. 

Martin  expressed  a  desire  to  "set  up" 
his  own  shop  for  cabinetmaking  here 
in  Wichita  as  a  result  of  his  experience 
on  the  woodworking  project.  However, 
he  said  the  prospect  of  obtaining  enough 
money  to  make  the  mitial  outlay  to 
equip  the  shop  with  a  band  saw,  lathe, 
and  other  woodworking  tools  appeared 
almost  hopeless. 

He  said  he  was  not  content  with  his 
present  employment,  but  that  he  did 
not  want  to  change  jobs  "and  get  some- 
thing that  won't  be  steady."  He  said 
employment  as  a  carpenter  in  an  air- 
craft factory  did  not  appear  permanent 
enough  to  warrant  a  change. 

Simon,  who  is  employed  as  a  filling- 
station  attendant,  said  his  employer  had 
given  him  assurance  that  his  job  would 
be  permanent.  He  is  blind  in  his  left 
eye.  the  result  of  a  childhood  accident. 
Another  accident  last  year  in  which  he 
fractured  an  arm  at  the  elbow  has  been 
giving  trouble,  and  he  has  been  pay- 
ing for  medical  attention  beside  con- 
tributing to  the  family  finances.  Simon 
quit  the  N.  Y.  A.  project  here  last  month 
to  take  his  present  job. 

When  asked  whether  he  believed  his 
work  on  the  N.  Y.  A.  project  had  bene- 
fited him  in  any  way,  Martin  said: 

WeU  we  all  want  to  go  into  woodworking, 
but  Carl  is  the  only  one  whose  training  is 
doing  him  any  good.  But  It  did  keep  me  and 
my  brothers  off  the  street  and  out  of  JaU. 

Harold  and  Melvin  Sample,  aged  19 
and  24,  respectively,  are  permanently 
employed  by  Wichita  firms.  Harold,  who 
had  been  receiving  work  experience  with 
the  Wichita  N.  Y.  A.  out-of-school  pro- 
gram, is  working  for  a  local  contractor 
as  a  carpenter;  Melvin  who  began  the 
training  program,  left  after  working 
through  only  one  pay  period  and  is  em- 
ployed as  a  bus  boy  in  a  grill  here. 

Harold  became  interested  in  the  wood- 
working project  through  his  father,  a 
carpenter.  The  scarcity  of  work  in  that 
field  during  the  winter  months  did  not 
deter  the  youth,  although  he  had  seen 
that  his  father's  wages  had  averaged 
between  $400  and  $600  a  year  since  the 
depression.  ,       . 

Both  he  and  his  father  are  employed 
by  the  same  contractor  at  the  present 
time,  and  assurance  has  been  made  that 
enough  work  wUl  be  obtained  to  keep 
them  steadHy  at  their  jobs  for  at  least  a 
year  Harold  has  been  working  for  2 
months  at  35  cents  an  hour.   He  said  he 


expected  to  be  raised  to  40  cents  an  hour 
within  the  next  2  weeks. 

He  was  graduated  from  high  school  in 
1935.  Out  of  work  for  almost  a  year,  he 
received  employment  at  the  woodworking 
project.  He  left  the  N.  Y.  A.  project 
several  times  during  the  2  years  covered 
by  employment  here  to  take  private  jobs, 
none  of  which  were  steadj'.  In  June 
1940,  he  quit  to  take  a  job  in  an  Oregon 
box  factory.  The  work  was  seasonal, 
however,  and  after  a  series  of  odd  jobs 
he  was  hired  by  his  present  employer. 

The  N.  Y.  A.  has  taught  me  a  good  trade — 

He  said— . 
and  it  really  has  helped  me.    I  think  it's  • 
good  thing  for  a  fellow  to  learn  a  trade.    He 
may  get  sidetracked,  but  it  always  gives  him 
something  to  fall  back  on. 

Melvin  was  graduated  from  high  school 
in  1940,  a  year  ago.  He  was  unable  to 
find  anything  but  odd  jobs,  and  finally, 
on  his  brother's  insistence,  applied  for  an 
N.  Y.  A.  job.  He  quit  soon  after  with 
this  explanation: 

I  thought  I  was  licked  when  I  couldn't 
And  a  decent  Job  after  leaving  high  school, 
and  taking  an  N.  Y.  A.  Job  seemed  like  going 
on  relief.  When  I  got  that  first  pay  check 
and  had  a  little  money  in  my  pocket.  I  had 
confidence  enough  to  start  looking  for  an- 
other Job.  Of  course,  $10  a  week  and  board 
isn't  much,  but  it  helps  the  folks.  And  I 
don't  Intend  to  be  making  only  $10  a  week 
the  rest  of  my  life. 

Nadine  Sharon,  22.  a  former  N.  Y.  A. 
youth,  is  now  employed  as  a  power-ma- 
chine operator  for  a  Wichita  tent  and 
awning  company  which  has  begim  work 
on  a  Government  contract  to  manufac- 
ture pup  tents  for  Army  use.  Unable  to 
finish  high  school.  Miss  Sharon,  after 
working  at  odd  jobs,  applied  for  part- 
time  employment  with  the  N.  Y.  A.  to 
supplement  the  income  of  her  father,  a 
salesman  for  a  tea  company  in  Wichita, 
whose  $22-a-week  salary  went  to  the 
support  of  a  family  of  six  persons. 

At  the  present  time  Miss  Sharon  is  re- 
ceiving  $20   a   week,  plus  bonus.    Her 
brother,  also  a  former  N.  Y.  A.  youth,  is 
employed  by  a  lithographing  company. 
I  appreciated  my  N.  Y.  A.  Job  so  much- 
She  Said- 
It  kept  me  from  feeling  that  I  was  a  dead 
weight  on  the  famUy. 

Gene  Stewart,  a  20-year-old  Predonia, 
Kans..  youth,  entered  the  radio  unit  of 
the  Topeka  N.  Y.  A.  resident  mechanical 
center  last  October.  He  had  been  in- 
terested in  radio  throughout  his  high- 
school  career,  but  no  facilities  for  train- 
ing this  vocation  were  offered.  His 
knowledge  of  radio  previous  to  entrance 
at  the  N.  Y.  A.  training  center  had  been 
gained  through  reading  technical  jour- 
nals and  books  on  radio. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  chief  engineer  ol 
radio  station  WIBW.  Topeka  the  Cap- 
per Publications,  sought  out  Allan  Bai^- 
stow.  radio  engineer  at  the  N.  Y.  A.  unit 
and  requested  that  he  recommend  a 
youth  whose  record  »*  "le  N.  J>f.  ^ 
training  center  indicated  a  high  degree 

of  capability.  *».    «  k 

Stewart  was  recommended  for  the  ]od 
and  at  the  present  time  is  an  engineer 
at  W  I  B  W.  His  beginning  salary, 
Barstow  said,  could  be  placed  somewhere 
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between  $18  and  $25  a  week.  From  all 
appearances,  he  added,  the  position  is 
permanent.  Stewart  had  received  a 
technician's  license.  Issued  by  the  P.  C.  C 
after  entering  the  N.  T.  A.  radio  unit. 

The  N.  y.  A,  radio  unit  at  Topeka  is  the 
<mly  one  at  its  kind  in  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas. It  was  started  in  October  1940. 
However,  the  unit  already  has  a  high 
percentage  of  placements,  even  after  so 
short  a  time.  In  addition  to  the  place- 
ment of  Stewart  with  W.  I.  B.  W..  Bar- 
stow  reported  that  another  youth  had 
received  a  civil -service  position  as  an  op- 
erator for  the  border  patrol ;  another  has 
received  employment  as  an  apprentice 
electrician  with  a  Topeka  firm;  two 
youths  are  in  the  Army's  signal  division 
(both,  it  Is  believed,  are  in  Federal  service 
at  Camp  Robinson.  Ark.) :  and  three  or 
four  others  are  planning  to  enter  the 
Army  this  simimer.  intending  to  make  a 
career  of  Army  radio  work. 

The  potentialities  of  N.  Y.  A,  training 
In  radio  work  and  other  trades  in  fitting 
youth  to  take  a  place  in  the  national- 
defense  program  need  hardly  be  stressed. 

Fifteen  of  the  40  youths  at  the  radio 
unit  at  Topeka  already  have  received 
their  amateur  operator's  license,  with 
other  applications  now  pendii^  approval 
by  the  F.  C.  C. 


UaiM  Now  Idea  Old  Staff 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  lacHUUir 
IK  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  S.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  B.  TREVOR.  PRESIDENT 
OP  AMERICAN  COALITION 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  Include  a  discussion  of  Union 
Now.  by  Mr.  John  B.  Trevor.  President  of 
the  American  Coalition,  which  appeared 
to  a  recent  Issue  of  The  New  Republic 

UNION  NOWT 

(By  John  B.  Trevor,  president,  American 

Coalition) 

In  the  deluge  at  propaganda  which  Is  now 
cuhmerglng  the  American  people,  patriotic 
citizens  ehoxild  give  some  attention  to  an 
effort  by  internationalists  to  arouse  public 
aentlment  In  behalf  of  a  merger  of  the  United 
States  Into  the  British  commonwealth  of 
nations.  There  Is.  of  course,  nothing  really 
new  about  this  plan.  It  is  a  plan  which 
goes  b«ek  to  the  days  and  dreams  of  Cecil 
Rhodes  and  Andrew  Carnegie.  Union  Mow 
In  Its  modem  dreas  Is  based  on  a  book  so 
entitled,  of  which  the  author  Is  Clarence  K. 
8tx«lt.  a  former  League  of  Nations'  corre- 
■pondent  for  the  New  York  Times. 

ICr.  Strelfs  original  conception  was  broader 
than  now  appears  to  be  the  scc^  of  his  plan. 
He  orlglnaUy  contemplated  a  union  of  fifteen 
democracies:  that  ts  to  say.  the  United  States 
Qt  America.  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom  (of 


England,  Scotland,  and  Wales).  Prance.  Ire- 
land. Switzerland.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway.  Sweden.  Denmark,  Finland,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  On  the  laasls  of  one  representative  for 
each  million  of  inhabitants,  the  union  con- 
gress would  have  been  apportioned  as  follows: 

Australia "^ 

Belgium 8 

Canada ^^ 

Denmark — — — -  * 

Finland * 

Prance 42 

Ireland ^ 

Netherlands ^ 

New  Zealand ^ 

Norway ^ 

Sweden ® 

Switzerland ,. * 

Union  of  South  Africa " 

United  Kingdom ^ 


United  States.. 


124 


Total 2T7 

With^the  collapse  of  virtually  every  vestige 
of  democracy  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
Mr.  Strelt  has  modified  his  plan  to  include 
now  only  the  English-speaking  nations,  and 
he  has  reconstituted  his  proposed  parliament 
by  giving  a  vote  to  one  out  of  every  five 
million  Inhabitants  of  the  constituent  coun- 
tries of  the  proposed  union.  Under  this  plan 
the  United  States  would  have  27  representa- 
tives, the  United  Kingdom  11,  Canada  3,  Aus- 
tralia 3,  and  Eire,  Union  of  South  Africa,  and 
New  Zealand  2  each,  as  set  forth  In  a  leaflet 
issued  by  the  Federal  Union.  Inc.  On  the 
face  of  it.  there  is  a  bait  offered  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  an  apparent  control  of  the 
union  congress  throtigh  Its  27  representa- 
tives, as  against  23  electwl  by  Britain  and 
the  various  constituent  members  of  her  com- 
monwealth of  nations. 

There  Is  a  good  deal  of  fog  In  Mr.  Strelt's 
new  plan  regarding  the  exact  status  of  the 
380,000,000  British  subjects  who  would  not 
have  tLe  franchise,  should  the  United  States 
and  Britain  with  her  dependencies  consum- 
mate a  union.  When  this  question  was  put 
to  Mr.  Strelt  In  the  course  of  a  recent  debate, 
he  evaded  a  direct  answer.  It  appears  safe 
to  say  that  these  380,000,000  out  of  495,000,000 
British  subjects  would  be  definitely  subjects, 
rather  than  citizens  of  the  new  common- 
wealth. Of  course,  such  an  arrangement 
negatives  the  fimdamental  basis  of  Mr. 
Strelt's  proposed  declaration  of  Interdepend- 
ence, which  says:  "We  hold  these  truths  to 
be  self-evident:  That  all  men  are  created 
equal."  etc.  If  that  statement  be  true,  these 
380.000.000  people  shotild  be  given  a  vote  to 
elect  representatives  who  wotild  determine 
their  destinies. 

In  his  book.  Mr.  Strelt  frankly  says :  "What- 
ever we  may  wish,  we  must  recognize  that 
India's  politically  inexperienced  millions  can- 
not at  first  be  Included  in  this  union  on  the 
same  popxilation  basis  as  the  western  democ- 
racies. •  •  •  It  would  seem  now  practi- 
cally necessary  to  distinguish  in  the  imlon 
territory  between  the  paits  that  are  already 
fully  self-governing  and  those  that  are  not, 
and  restrict  the  right  to  vote  In  the  union 
elections  and  to  hold  elective  tmlon  office  to 
those  bom  or  nattirallzed  citizens  of  the 
former"  (p.  140). 

If  that  Is  not  a  confession  that  the  British 
Empire,  as  it  is  now  ccMistituted,  ts  not  a 
democracy  and  the  plan  ol'  the  proposed  union 
undemocratic,  it  is  impossible  to  find  words 
to  properly  characterize  it.  In  other  words, 
the  paraphrase  of  our  immortal  Declaration 
of  Independence  is  mere  eyewash.  But  one 
thing  13  certain :  If  the  present  subject  races 
of  the  British  Empire  are  given  the  right  to 
vote,  complete  control  of  the  union  would 
pass  to  the  black,  brown,  and  yellow  people 
held  by  Mr.  Strelt  to  be  so  poUtlcaUy  unde- 


veloped as  not  entitled  to  any  determination 
of  their  own  fate  in  his  proposed  union. 

If  the  people  of  British  India  and  other 
British  colonial  possessions  were  granted 
equality  with  representatives  of  other  parts 
of  the  British  Empire,  the  495,000,000  people 
of  that  Empire  would  have  99  votes  as  against 
27  votes  of  the  United  States.  Let  me  put 
this  matter  in  another  way:  Assume  that  the 
people  of  the  white  races  of  the  British  Em- 
pire and  the  United  States  stood  together: 
they  would,  roughly  speaking,  p>osseB3  50 
votes  as  against  76  votes.  It  hardly  seems 
within  the  realm  of  possibility  that  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking races,  for  the  sake  of  union 
now,  would  contemplate  such  an  eventuality 
with  complacency;  but,  unless  they  do,  vmion 
now  Is  not  a  democratic  plan.  It  is  a  plan  to 
perpetuate  British  Imperialism — nothing 
more  and  nothing  less. 

Looking  at  this  plan  from  a  purely  Ameri- 
can standpoint,  it  hardly  seems  conceivable 
that,  if  the  American  people  once  understood 
the  real  significance  of  Union  Now,  they  would 
give  it  any  consideration  whatsoever,  becaxose, 
aside  from  the  objections  which  have  been 
set  forth  above,  Union  Now  contemplates  a 
union  c  tizenshlp — a  single  citizenship  which 
would  give  perfect  freedom  of  migration  to 
the  people  of  the  union  to  wander  whither- 
soever they  willed  within  the  borders  of  the 
imlon.  What  such  a  plan  would  mean  to 
America  needs  no  comment. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  in  this  coimtry,  but  it  should  be, 
that  certain  constituent  states  of  the  Brit- 
ish commonwealth  of  nations  have  taken 
effective  and  vigorous  steps  to  prevent  the 
submergence  of  their  territories  by  the 
Oriental  races  of  the  empire.  It  is,  therefore, 
obvious  that  Union  Now — if  its  constunma- 
tion  can  even  be  seriously  contemplated — 
would  hold  within  Itself  the  seed  of  civil 
dissension,  such  as  that  which  divided  our 
own  nation  in  a  bloody  and  disastrous  Civil 
War. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  said  that  however 
fantastic  Union  Now  may  seem,  there  la 
another  feature  In  it  which  cannot  be  disre- 
garded. If  Union  Now  is  accomplished,  it 
will  Involve  the  United  States  Immediately 
and  directly  in  the  war.  I;  would  result  In 
a  call  for  American  troops  to  defend  British 
possessions  in  Asia  and  Africa;  a  demand  for 
ova  fleet  to  police  the  seven  seas;  and,  s 
draft  upon  our  economic  resoxirces  to  pay  all 
the  bills,  past,  present,  and  future,  contracted 
by  the  British  Empire  In  the  prosecution  of 
her  wars. 
That  Is  Union  Now. 


Sabrersiye  Elements  in  Labor 
Organizatioiu 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LELAND  M  FORD 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  5,  1941 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  people  may  be  surprised,  but  I  am 
not  surprised,  to  get  the  news  as  shown 
in  the  headlines  "C.  I.  O.  lumber  union 
defiance  of  Mediation  Board  forces  emer- 
gency power  show-down."  This  Is  the 
most  logical  result  that  could  obtain  from 
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the  way  the  whole  situation  has  been 
handled  from  the  beginning  with  these 
outlaws.  Many  governmental  ofiQcials 
before  have  learned,  and  learned  early, 
that  you  could  not  deal  with  an  outlaw, 
but  It  appears  that  our  Labor  Depart- 
ment, headed  by  such  left-wingers  as 
Madam  Perkins,  Hillman,  and  others, 
either  never  lean,  or  they  intentionally 
do  not  want  to  learn  and  are  playing 
right  in  with  these  outlaws  to  destroy 
not  only  the  national  defense  of  this 
country,  but  the  Country  Itself.  That  is 
a  very  terrible  statjement  to  have  to  make, 
but  as  against  that  we  are  faced  by  a 
very  terrible  factual  situation  which 
makes  such  a  statement  necessary  by 
those  who  are  willing  to  look  the  situa- 
tion squarely  in  th{e  face  and  strip  it  of  all 
propaganda  and  rjiealy-mouthed  excuses 
of  justification. 

This  is  no  surprise  to  many  of  us  be- 
cause we  have  cdnslstently  pointed  out 
what  would  happen  if  this  country  con- 
tinued in  Its  weak-kneed,  mealymouth, 
childish  handling]  of   serious  situations 
with  socialistic,  communistic,  racketeer- 
ing, outlaw  labor!  misleaders.    We  have 
pointed  that  out  time  and  again.   If  ever 
a  group  has  set  the  stage  for  this  very 
thing,  the  Perking  element  and  the  Hill- 
man  element  have  furnished  this  perfect 
setting.    They  have  consistently  knocked 
down,  throttled  and  destroyed  the  con- 
structive labor  eUment,  and  have  just  as 
consistently  placed  In  power  the  destruc- 
tive outlaw  eleme  it  of  the  C.  I.  O.  on  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  Itself,  on 
other  boards,  ami  all  down  the  line.    I 
say,  definitely  and  positively,  that  this 
Perkins-Hillman  eft  wing  element  is  en- 
tirely responsible  for  this  situation,  and 
as  they  belong  tc  the  administration  it- 
self, the  administration  has  its  explana- 
tions to  make  for  keeping  in  powerful 
position  such  p<;ople  as  these.     Many 
Congressmen  anl  many  Senators  have 
consistently  pointed  out  to  this  admin- 
istration   the    subversive,    communistic, 
racketeering,  outlaw  element  that  is  in 
the  administration,  and  we  have  Just  as 
consistently  told  ;hem  that  their  chickens 
would  come  hone  to  roost.    It  appears 
that  these  chiclens  are  now  here  and 
It  Is  up  to  this  administration  to  handle 
this  situation  with  a  strong  American 
hand,  in  a  strong  American  way,  and 
these  outlaws  should  be  dealt  with  in  the 
only  manner  thit  any  outlaw  was  ever 
dealt  with. 

I  hope  the  stage  has  not  further  been 
set  for  socialism,  communism,  and  fas- 
cism, and  if  it  his  been  set,  I  call  on  the 
administration  to  see  that  their  plans  do 
not  go  through,  namely,  to  take  over 
business.  I  have  repeatedly  said  that 
this  was  the  program  that  these  Com- 
munists would  strike  and  put  business  in 
a  position  where  deliveries  were  not  made, 
and  then  have  this  administration  take 
over  business  aid  thereby  socialize  this 
business.  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
not  for  the  Government  to  take  over  the 
plants,  particularly  where  industry  and 
business  have  cooperated  to  the  fullest 
extent  with  Government,  and  where  it  is 
found  in  these  same  plants,  that  these 
racketeering  otitlaw  leaders  have  done 
everything  possible  to  destroy  the  pro- 


gram, to  deny  defense  to  this  country, 
and  to  take  any  step  of  any  kind  that 
they  could  to  turn  it  into  a  socialistic, 
communistic  republic. 

This  country  has  gone  a  long  way  to 
the  left,  much  against  the  protest  and  the 
vote  of  many  of  us.  Many  things  have 
been  covered  up  under  the  name  of  so- 
cial gains,  while  these  same  things 
would  have  been  more  truly  named  had 
they  been  called  socialistic  advance- 
ments. This  thing  has  come  to  such  a 
pass  now  that  these  socialistic,  commu- 
nistic, racketeering  outlaws  feel  that  they 
are  bigger  than  the  United  States.  Can 
it  be  possible  that  they  feel  they  are  so 
entrenched  in  this  administration  that 
they  can  defy  those  of  us  who  are  not 
socialists?  Can  it  be  possible  that  they 
are  getting  ready  to  dig  in  and  take  over 
the  Government?  There  are  many  signs 
indicating  this  to  be  the  case.  I  have 
never  yet  heard  anyone  in  this  adminis- 
tration caution  or  tell  the  C.  I."  O.  what 
to  do.  Have  we  come  to  a  point  where 
this  Government  is  afraid  of  these  com- 
munistic outlaw  leaders?  If  we  have  not. 
I  say  It  is  high  time  to  show  them  defi- 
nitely and  positively  where  to  get  off. 

Here  we  are  asking  our  people  to  unify 
themselves,  to  present  a  solid  front,  to 
make  sacrifices  financially,  to  make  sac- 
rifices with  reference  to  their  personal 
liberty,  of  the  things  they  want  to  do. 
I  think  our  people  would  be  perfectly  will- 
ing to  make  the  patriotic  sacrifices  that 
should  properly  be  made,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve they  are  going  to  do  it  if  they  are 
taxed  extra  billions  only  to  have  these 
billions  turned  over  to  these  socialistic, 
communistic  outlaw  leaders  and  their 
gangs.  I  believe  the  young  manhood, 
who  are  working  for  $21  per  month,  are 
going  to  be  dissatisfied  to  have  their 
personal  liberty  taken  away  from  them 
and  to  see  these  socialistic,  commimistic 
outlaws  enriching  themselves,  and  em- 
powering themselves  in  government,  at 
their  expense.  Do  they  think  for  a  min- 
ute that  these  young  men.  who  have 
patriotically  given  up  their  lives  to  go  into 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  armed 
forces  of  this  country,  are  going  to  look 
upon  these  socialistic,  communistic  out- 
laws taking  over  our  Government  with 
any  complacency?  These  young  men 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  Americans 
and  they  are  not  going  to  stand  idly  by 
and  see  these  Socialists.  Fascists,  Nazis, 
and  Communists  take  their  Government 
away  from  them  while  they  are  in  the 
Army. 

Our  people  are  willing  to  get  together 
to  follow  a  leadership  that  they  think  is 
solid  and  proper,  but  they  are  not  going 
to  be  sold  down  the  river  by  any  adminis- 
tration, be  it  Republican  or  Democratic. 
Therefore,  I  again  say  to  the  adminis- 
tration that  if  they  want  our  people  to 
follow  them  and  to  entrench  themselves 
behind  the  administration,  they  had  bet- 
ter place  their  house  in  order  so  that  our 
people  can  do  it  with  confidence.  Many 
of  our  people  are  now  looking  question- 
ably upon  many  of  the  things  that  are 
being  done  leaning  toward  socialism,  and 
particularly,  toward  the  favoritism  shown 
these  socialistic,  communistic  outlaw 
labor  leaders. 


A  Frank  and  Honest  Statement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  S,  1941 


LETTER    PROM    DAVID   LAS8ER 


Mr.    VOORHIS    of    Califorma.    Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  believe  it  is  so  effective 

an  answer  to  charges  made  against  him 
and  because  I  think  it  reveals  an  earnest 
and  forthright  attitude  toward  the  work 
he  Is  doing  and  has  tried  to  do,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  with  my  remarks  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  David  Lasser: 

Washington,  D.  C.  June  2,  1941. 
The  Honorable  Jexkt  Vookhis, 
House  0/  Representatives. 

Washinffton.  D.  C. 
Deae  Concezssman  Voorhis:  I  want  at 
this  time  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
your  defense  of  my  record  when  it  was  at- 
taclced  in  some  quarters  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  a  full 
statement  for  the  record  on  those  questions 
which  have  t)een  raised  against  my  l>ack- 
ground  and  activities.  You  have  my  permis- 
sion to  use  this  letter  In  any  way  that  you 
see  fit.  I  am  answering  point  by  point  thoee 
questions  which  have  been  raised. 

1.  I  am  not  and  never  have  been  a  Com- 
munist, nor  have  I  had  any  connection  with 
the  Commimlst  Party.  I  was  the  head  of  an 
organization,  the  Workers  AlUance.  which 
came  under  the  control  of  the  Communist 
Party.  When  I  became  personally  convinced 
that  such  was  the  case  I  tried  within  the 
organization  to  rid  It  of  the  Communist  con- 
trol. When  It  Ijecame  clear  that  that  was 
impossible  I  followed  the  dictates  of  my 
conscience  and  resigned  from  the  Workers 
Alliance  in  June  1940.  making  public  the 
reasons  for  my  resignation. 

The  American  Security  Union,  which  I 
helped  form  after  my  resignation  from  the 
Alliance,  fort>ade  membership  from  Com- 
munists. Nazis,  Fascists,  or  others  who  t>e- 
lleve  In  dictatorship,  domestic  or  foreign. 

2.  My  visit  to  Russia  In  1937.  In  connec- 
tion with  a  trip  to  England,  Prance,  and 
Spam,  had  no  sinister  or  communistic  pur- 
pose. I  wijnt  there  as  people  In  all  walkt 
of  life,  including  famous  aviators,  preachers, 
businessmen,  official  missions,  and  even  Con- 
gressmen, have  gone,  to  see  for  myself  what 
was  the  actual  situation.  I  took  part  In  no 
official  gatlierlngs;  my  activities  were  chiefly 
looking  at  the  various  projects  and  develop- 
ments, which  one  usually  does  as  a  sightseer. 

I  returned  to  this  country  glad  that  I  was 
an  American.  I  do  not  regret  the  education 
I  received.  I  wish  that  all  those  who  have 
any  Illusions  regarding  that  dictatorship 
could  have  the  same  education. 

3.  In  connection  with  a  mass  delegation  of 
unemployed  at  Harrlsburg.  Pa,  5  years  ago, 
the  staten-.ent  is  made  that  under  my  per- 
sonal direction  violence  resulted. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  never  approved  of, 
encouraged,  nor  condoned  violence  In  any 
phase  of  my  activities. 

Secondly,  this  action  was  called  by  the 
Pennsylvania  unemployed  to  meet  the  threat 
of  starvation.  I  went  there  to  represent  the 
national  organization.  There  was  not  vio- 
lence, but  bitterness,  high  feeimg.  tenalon. 
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•Qd  acrimony  even  within  the  legislature  It- 
■eU  for  the  legislature  was  paralyzed  with 
Inaction,  and  600.000  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren In  Penn«ylvanl»  were  alowly  starving. 

There  were  no  clashes  with  the  police,  no 
arrests.  It  Is  true  that  many  days  after  a 
relief  approprlatltm  was  finally  passed  and 
the  delegates  had  returned  to  their  homes, 
charges  were  made  tn  some  sections  of  the 
pre«  and  In  the  193*  poUtlcal  campaign  that 
■ome  damage  had  been  caxised  In  some  gallery 
aeaU.  Those  making  the  charge  never  made 
a  request  for  an  Investigation  to  determine 
who  caused  the  alleged  damage. 

4.  I  do  not  claim  that  during  the  years  of 
Intenae  unemployment  all  was  sweetness  and 
light.  Out  Nation  was  passing  through  a 
period  so  stormy  and  dangerous  that  other 
nations  with  similar  situations  lost  their  de- 
mocracy ana  freedom.  In  those  nations  the 
xinemployed  were  won  over  to  the  camps  of 
fascism  or  communism. 

As  leader  of  an  unemployed  organization. 
during  the  period  when  tmemployment  was 
the  crucial  problem  before  the  people,  I  had 
the  task  of  representing  the  Interests  of  the 
unemployed  and  helping  maintain  their  faith 
In  our  democratic  way  of  life.  I  tried  to  do 
something  positive  and  constructive  and  with 
a  spirit  of  complete  loyalty  to  aux  great  coun- 
try and  Its  Institutions. 

6.  With  regard  to  my  present  position:  1 
accepted  this  post  to  make  my  contribution 
to  the  speeding  up  of  the  return  of  W.  P.  A. 
workers  to  private  Industry  and  to  make  them 
available  for  our  defense-labor  supply.  I  be- 
lieve completely  in  this  task.  I  am  conscien- 
tiously doing  my  best  to  make  It  successful. 
Certainly,  every  American  shovild  be  per- 
mitted to  make  his  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional defense  according  to  his  abilities. 

In  my  field  trips  and  work  on  this  Job  I 
have  had  full  cooperation  from  bxislneas.  labor, 
^employment  services,  school  officials,  and  na- 
tlonsd-defense  officials.  A  harmonious  work- 
ing relationship  has  been  established  with 
all  of  them. 

I  am  ready  to  continue  that  service  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  as  long  as  I  am  needed. 
Those  who  oppose  the  continuation  of  an 
adequate  W.  P.  A.  program  should  be  deeply 
concerned  that  this  task  shall  be  successful: 
fbr  only  by  the  return  of  W.  P.  A.  workers  to 
private  industry  can  the  W.  P.  A.  program  be 
justifiably  reduced. 

What  I  ask  is  an  honest  chance  to  do  my 
part  in  this  great  task— <rf  returning  the 
W.  P.  A.  workers  to  private  industry  so  that 
they  may  play  their  part  m  our  great  defense 
effort. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Davis 


Less  Tkaa  1,700  Union  Veterans  Lmnf 
M  Decoration  Day,  1941 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THOM 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  5,  1941 


DECORATION  DAY  ADDRESB  07  HON.  WIL- 
UAM  R.  THOM.  OP  OHIO.  DBLIVEEtED 
AT  ALLIANCE.  OHIO 


Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  reprinting 
herewith  the  text  of  an  address  I  deUv- 


ered  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  ob- 
servance of  Decoration  Day.  May  30,  last, 
by  the  patriotic  organizations  of  Alliance. 
Ohio: 

Thro\igh  the  years  from  early  manhood 
that  I  have  been  a  spectator  of  Memorial  Day 
exercises.  I  have  always  speculated,  as  prob- 
ably you  heve,  about  the  day  when  the  last 
of  our  Civil  War  veterans  of  the  North  would 
vanish  from  the  human  stage.  While  thought 
of  death  has  never  troubled  us,  I  confese  to 
having  wondered  also  whether  I  should  be 
present  when  this  occurred.  The  answer  to 
both  of  these  questions  has  been  a  long  time 
coming,  but  it  is  near.  More  than  2.000,000 
of  these  Union  soldiers  have  inarched  out  of 
o\ir  world,  and  the  little  remnant  left,  averag- 
ing in  age  over  96  years,  cannot  much  longer 
stand  the  assaults  of  time.  Because  the 
Union  soldier  caught  the  Imagination  of  my 
boyhood,  the  world  will  never  be  the  same, 
at  least  to  me.  when  the  last  one  in  his  blue 
coat,  decorated  with  his  Grand  Army  button, 
bids  us  goodbye. 

Because  I  thought  this  audience  might 
be  interested,  I  asked  th3  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration at  Washington  to  furnish  me  with 
the  cxuTcnt  number  of  Civil  War  pensioners. 
On  April  30th  last,  exactly  1.673  survivors 
were  on  the  pension  rolls,  as  against  2,381 
on  June  ?Oth  of  last  year.  A  year  ago  there 
were  living  198  Civil  War  soldiers  In  the 
State  of  Olilo.  What  a  pitiful  handful  to 
Join  with  us  in  this  Memorial  Day.  And 
because  many  younger  folks  here  perhaps  did 
not  know  the  Union  veteran  intimately.  I 
am,  without  seeming  to  depreciate  the  serv- 
ices and  bravery  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Span- 
ish-American and  World  Wars,  going  to  speak 
of  this  vanishing  breed  of  men. 

The  Union  veteran  usually  was  an  out- 
standing and  forthright  Individual  In  his 
home  community.  Who  of  us,  as  bo]rs,  <il<l 
not  hang  on  every  word  of  his  war  tales, 
told  over  and  over  again?  Many  of  them, 
not  content  to  rest  on  the  laurels  of  their 
Civil  War  battles,  fought  on  In  civil  life  to 
great  fame.  Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  Harrl- 
Bon,  McKlnley  were  Northern  Civil  War  sol- 
diers who  reached  the  Presidency  amidst 
the  acclaima  of  their  comrades.  Many  of 
them  sat  in  the  Cabinets  of  Presidents. 
Scores  of  them  were  sent  to  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  and  the  United  SUtes  Sen- 
ate. Today,  the  voice  of  the  Union  soldier, 
as  well  as  of  the  Confederate  soldier.  Is  miss- 
ing in  the  Congress.  The  last  Northern  sol- 
dier of  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
Oen.  Isaac  R.  Sherwood,  a  former  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  editor,  and  the  last  Confederate 
soldier  in  that  body  was  Ma  J.  Charles  M. 
Stedman,  of  North  Carolina.  Singularly 
enough,  as  if  to  symbolize  the  reunion  of 
the  North  and  South.  Sherwood  and  Sted- 
man, in  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  same  time,  were  bosom  friends  and 
highly  revered  by  all  other  colleagues  from 
whatever  section  of  the  Nation. 

The  average  Union  soldier  was  a  man  of 
rugged  natxire.  He  must  have  been  to  sur- 
vive the  disease  and  the  hard  campaigning 
of  the  Civil  War.  Perhaps  merely  because 
be  was  an  ez-soldler.  I  always  thought  he 
stood  out  among  his  fellows  as  made  of 
tovigher  fiber.  He  had  strong,  powerful 
hands.  If  he  was  tough  in  body,  he  was 
often  tough  in  mind.  He  was  a  bulldog 
when  it  came  to  clinging  to  his  convic- 
tions. Reared  In  an  atmosphere  where  pas- 
sions ran  high  over  disunion  and  slavery, 
the  soldiers  I  knew  continued  to  be  com- 
bative whether  In  the  field  of  politics  or 
religion.  As  we  look  back  and  remember 
the  hates  the  Civil  War  left  in  men's  souls, 
both  North  and  South,  we  realize  that  civil 
strife  Is  the  most  deadly  malady  that  can 
affect  society. 

It  is  the  miracle  of  our  history  that  while 
the  people  of  the  North  and  of  the  South  were 
alike  swept  by  gusts  of  hate,  the  Government 


In  Washington  was  guided  by  the  kindly  Lin- 
coln, so  untouched  by  all  the  rancor  that 
swirled  around  him.  Forbearing,  patient,  for- 
giving, Lincoln  topped  all  these  qualities  with 
a  sense  of  humor  that  blossomed  even  when 
trial  and  tribulation  were  all  arotmd  him. 
The  other  night  I  was  reading  how  a  native 
German  who  bore  the  title  of  covmt  visited 
Lincoln  during  the  war  days  to  offer  his  serv- 
ices as  a  soldier.  He  related  rather  proudly 
how  his  ancestors  had  been  counts  so  many 
centuries.  "Well."  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  inter- 
rupting him,  "that  need  not  trouble  you. 
That  win  not  be  in  your  way,  if  you  behave 
yourself  as  a  soldier."  The  poor  count  was 
puzzled,  and  when  the  Interview  was  over  he 
asked  his  companion  what  the  President  could 
have  meant  by  so  strange  a  remark. 

May  I  now  indulge  in  a  bit  more  of  reminis- 
cence. My  mind  goes  back  today  to  another 
Memorial  Day,  not  lo  our  United  States,  but 
in  Germany  of  1924.  ,On  a  Sunday  in  August 
of  that  year  I  was  in  Berlin.  As  I  stood  with 
other  Americans  on  that  famous  German 
thoroughfare,  Unter  den  Linden,  I  saw  young 
Germans  in  threes  and  fours  walking 
through  the  streets,  some  of  them  wearing 
printed  streamers  fastened  in  their  coat  lapels, 
on  which  were  written  the  words,  "Nie  mehr 
krleg."  Interpreted,  this  meant  "No  more 
war."  Inquiry  revealed  that  they  were  pro- 
ceeding toward  the  German  Reichstag  Build- 
ing, where,  on  that  day,  kindly  Fritz  Ebert, 
President  of  the  Republic,  was  speaking  in 
honor  of  the  Germans  who  had  fallen  in  the 
World  War. 

To  me  this  assertion  of  opposition  to 
war  so  proudly  displayed  by  these  young 
Germans  was  an  omen  that  militarism  was 
waning.  In  those  days  most  of  us  held 
high  hopes  that  the  world  had  tired  for- 
ever of  war.  But  alas  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, there  was  languishing  in  prison  in 
Bavaria,  Adolph  Hitler,  an  exsoldler  and 
die-hard  of  the  World  War.  who  had  Just 
found  defeat  in  a  bold  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  German  Republic.  In  that  fort- 
ress prison  he  wrote  "Meln  Kampf"  in 
which  was  set  down  all  the  devilish  de- 
signs that  today  are  afflicting  the  world 
you  and  I  live  in. 

ThoughtfvQ  men  of  that  day  looked  upon 
him  as  a  harmless  agitator,  whose  ambi- 
tions outran  his  capabilities. 

Writing  In  1927.  a  volume  of  history  on 
"The  Rise  of  the  German  Republic,"  Harold 
Griffith  Daniels  said: 

"Hitler,  a  resident  of  Vienna,  had  been 
apprenticed  to  a  house  painter,  and  from 
being  a  Socialist  he  was  driven  by  his  own 
violent  anti-Semitism  into  the  ranks  of  the 
other  extreme.  He  first  came  to  Munich 
when  the  war  broke  out,  and  he  served  in 
the  German  army,  subsequently  acquiring 
German  nationality.  Modelling  himself  on 
Mussolini  in  all  but  political  intelligence, 
he  cast  himself  for  the  part  of  a  German 
Gambetta,  for  which  he  was  totally  un- 
equipped. Though  combining  sincerity  with 
a  gift  for  glib  oratory  and  more  than  a 
touch  of  megalomania,  he  was  a  complete 
stranger  to  the  realities  of  politics  and 
seemed  lost  in  a  world  of  fantasy  as  he  de- 
livered his  harangues,  a  mixture  of  anti- 
Semitic  behavior,  pose  and  vanity.  In  his 
ecHatic  visions  he  saw  a  dictatorship  with 
himself  as  President  of  the  Reich,  destined 
not  only  to  restore  order  In  Berlin,  but  to 
operate  beyond  the  German  frontiers  and 
liberate  Germany  from  the  consequences 
of  the  last  war." 

Today  millions  of  lives,  including  our 
own.  are  touched  by  the  career  of  wild  ad- 
ventiire  of  this  house  painter  who  so  com- 
pletely shattered  the  estimate  of  himself 
Just  quoted.  Modem  invention.  Intended  to 
liberate  man,  has  been  used  by  him  to  bring 
danger  over  three  continents  and  to  threaten 
us  as  a  Nation.  While  Hitler  upbraided  the 
world  for  the  harshness  of  the  Versailles 
Tteaty,  b*  foimd  it  possible  to  organize. 
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through  the  sweat  and  labor  of  his  people, 
the  most  power!  ul  military  machine  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Other  nations  in- 
nocently busied  themselves  with  political 
machinery  to  pn  serve  peace.  Hitler  strove 
to  build  military  planes,  cannon,  and  what- 
not to  destroy  ptace  wherever  it  might  be 
found  in  the  p]'Ospering  independent  na- 
tions, large  and  email,  that  were  his  neigh- 
bors. 

I  wish,  as  yout  Representative  In  Wash- 
ington, I  could  tell  you  when  and  how  his 
career  will  be  cut  short.  I  doubt  if  the 
world  will  ever  rest  In  peace  until  he  no 
longer  directs  ttie  fortunes  tiL  Germany. 
For  the  moment  he  is  land  bound.  Until 
he  attains  free  sntrance  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  both  nor  ;h  and  south,  we  can  feel 
measurably  safe  Irom  attack.  For  a  moment 
when  the  battleship  Hood  sank  in  the  waters, 
it  looked  as  if  he  were  winning  his  way  to 
the  sea. 

Those  of  us  wto  are  in  Washington,  where 
the  Internationa  situation  haunts  us  from 
morning  until  night,  realize  only  too  deeply 
how  our  constltaents  abhor  war  and  pray 
that  it  may  not  come  with  Its  devastating 
destruction  to  our  people.  If  you  saw  your 
President  as  he  1  xjks  today,  you  would  know 
that  his  nights  i.s  well  as  his  days  must  be 
filled  with  pain  ind  agony.  He  knows  from 
the  tearful  appeals  of  mothers  and  fathers 
that  pass  through  his  office  in  letter  and 
telegram  what  yc  ur  deepest  and  most  fervent 
hope  Is. 

I  believe  most  sincerely  that  his  first  aim 
Is  to  preserve  th<  security  of  the  hemisphere 
in  wMch  you  and  I  live.  Perhaps  he  realizes 
a  bit  more  thar  do  we,  the  power  and  the 
range  of  the  new  military  assaults  of  the  air. 
I  have  been  thinking  much  as  you  have 
about  his  message  of  a  few  nights  ago.  Defi- 
nitely, in  that  speech  he  emphasized  as 
never  before,  the  primary  purpose  he  has 
to  protect  the  iimerlcas — North  and  South. 
We,  as  a  people,  I  believe,  can  be  unified  in 
the  knowledge  t:iat  whatever  we  do  shall  be 
done  to  keep  Inviolate  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
the  cornerstone  of  our  foreign  policy  since 
the  early  days  oi'  the  Republic. 

I  feel  that  tho  President,  despite  his  bold 
words  that  hav»  been  messaged  across  the 
waters,  has  not  ;thrown  all  caution  and  de- 
liberation to  the  winds.  He  still  deems  him- 
self your  servant,  anxious  to  hear  your  at- 
titudes. In  the  spoken  word,  he  must  not 
seem  weak  and  Indecisive,  for  the  Hitler 
crowd  must  realize  that  so  far,  and  no  far- 
ther may  they  approach  this  hemisphere. 
His  speech.  I  know,  was  a  disappointment 
to  many  who  lave  formed  themselves  Into 
a  war  party  that  has  been  toressurlng  him  for 
an  Immediate  War  declaration.  He  knows 
too  much  of  our  military  strength  to  go  that 
far.  Perhaps  he  was  disappointing  to  those 
who  wish  to  be  assured  of  no  belligerency 
under  any  circumstances.  If  I  understood 
his  attitude,  hei  seeks  to  keep  his  freedom  of 
action  vmbounja  so  far  as  possible  with 
definite  and  constraining  pledges,  so  that 
he  may  pause,  thlft,  or  take  a  new  tack  that 
tomorrow  or  the  next  day  seems  best  for  the 
liberty  and  well-being  of  cur  people.  Per- 
haps when  he  dharts  this  middle  course,  he 
satisfies  most  ol  us. 

This  day's  cbservance,  when  we  revive 
those  choice  memories  dates  back  to  May 
30.  18G8,  when  he  first  Decoration  Day-^was 
he'.d  by  order  of  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  Year  by  year  the  Civil  War  sol- 
diers themselvrs,  with  the  aid  of  their 
daughters  and  grandchildren  have  strewn 
the  fiowers  over  the  graves  of  their  dead. 
They  gave  up  this  duty  of  love  reluctantly 
when  they  began  to  totter  to  their  patriotic 
successors,  the  Spanish  War  Veterans  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  World  War.  Together 
these  organizatl  :ns  with  daughters  and  sons 
of  Civil  War  veterans,  have  carried  on  the 
tradition,  and  s<)cn  they  wUl  be  in  complete 


command,  without  a  Civil  War  veteran  round 
whom  they  may  rally. 
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Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  I  wrote  to  President  Roosevelt, 
calling  his  attention  to  a  letter  written 
by  former  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 
That  letter  solved  the  strike  situation 
at  a  time  when  the  administration  of 
World  War  days  was  faced  with  the  same 
strike  problems  which  confront  the  pres- 
ent administration. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  every  Mem- 
ber to  read  that  letter: 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  3,  1941. 
The  PREsroKNT, 

The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  one  reads  with  profit  the  messages  and 
pai}ers  of  your  old  chief,  former  President 
Woodrow  Wilson.  So  many  present  situa- 
tions parallel  those  with  which  Mr.  Wilson 
had  to  deal,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  labor 
in  this  country  are  embarrassed  by  the  unfor- 
givable conduct  of  some  of  the  members  of 
the  machinist  local  In  San  Francisco,  which 
broke  Its  contract  and  put  on  an  outlaw  strike 
tying  up  the  production  of  ships,  an  item  we 
need  most  now. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  written 
by  President  Wilson  in  dealing  with  a  like 
problem  in  1918?  It  was  a  letter  that  ended  a 
machinists'  strike.  You,  of  course,  recall  and 
no  doubt  have  considered  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  Chief  Executive  in  those  stirring 
days.  Nevertheless,  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
understand  that  I  refer  the  same  to  you. 
prompted  only  by  a  desire  to  be  helpful. 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  a  local  lodge 
of  the  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Washington,  September  13,  1918. 

"Gentlemen:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  res- 
olutions of  September  6  announcing  that 
you  have  l)egun  a  strike  against  your  em- 
ployers In  Bridgeport,  Conn.  You  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Bridgeport  branches  of  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Machinists.  As  such, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  national  officers 
of  your  union,  you  signed  an  agreement  to 
submit  the  questions  as  to  the  terms  of  your 
employment  to  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  and  to  abide  ths  award,  which  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  procedure  ap- 
proved by  me  might  be  made. 

"The  members  of  the  Board  were  not  able 
to  reach  a  unanlmovjs  conclusion  on  all  the 
Issues  presented,  and  as  provided  In  Its  con- 
stitution the  questions  upon  which  they  did 
not  agree  were  carried  before  an  arbitrator, 
the  unanimous  choice  of  the  members  of  the 
Board. 

"The  arbitrator  thus  chosen  has  made  an 
award  which  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
workers  affected  accept.  You  who  consti- 
tute less  than  10  percent  refvise  to  abide  the 
award,  although  you  are  the  best  paid  of 
the  whole  body  of  workers  affected,  and  are, 
therefore,  at  least  entitled  to  press  a  further 


increase  of  wages  because  of  the  high  cost 

of  living.  But,  whatever  the  merits  of  the 
issue.  It  is  closed  by  the  award.  Your  strike 
against  it  Is  a  breach  of  faith  calculated  to 
reflect  on  the  sincerity  of  national  organized 
labor  in  proclaiming  its  acceptance  of  the 
principles  and  machinery  of  the  National 
War  Labor  Board. 

"If  such  disregard  of  the  solemn  adjudica- 
tion of  a  tribunal  to  which  both  parties  sub- 
mitted their  claims  be  temporized  with, 
agreements  become  mere  scraps  of  paper.  If 
errors  creep  into  awards,  the  proper  remedy 
is  submission  to  the  award  with  an  applica- 
tion for  rehearing  to  the  tribunal.  But  to 
strike  against  the  award  is  disloyalty  and  dis- 
honor. 

"The  Smith  &  Wesson  Co.,  of  Springfield. 
Bfass.,  engaged  In  Government  work,  has 
refused  to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board  and  has  flaunted 
its  rules  of  decision  approved  by  Presidential 
proclamation.  With  my  consent  the  War  De- 
partment has  taken  over  the  plant  and  busi- 
ness of  the  company  to  secure  continuity  in 
production  and  to  prevent  industrial  dis- 
turbance. 

"It  is  of  the  highest  Importance  to  secure 
compliance  with  reasonable  rules  and  pro- 
cedure for  the  settlement  of  Industrial  dis- 
putes Having  exercised  a  drastic  remedy 
with  recalcitrant  employers,  it  is  my  duty  to 
use  means  equally  well  adapted  to  the  end 
with  lawless  and  faithless  employees. 

"Therefore,  I  desire  that  you  return  to  work 
and  abide  by  the  award.  If  you  refuse,  each 
of  you  will  be  barred  from  employment  In  any 
war  industry  in  the  community  in  which  the 
strike  occurs  for  a  period  of  1  year.  During 
that  time  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  will  decline  to  obtain  employment  for 
you  In  any  war  Industry  elsewhere  In  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  under  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  the  Shipping  Board,  the 
Railroad  Administration,  and  all  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  ajpd  the  draft  boards  will 
be  Instructed  to  reject  any  claim  of  exemption 
based  on  your  alleged  usefulness  on  war  pro- 
duction. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Woootow  Wilson." 

Does  not  the  reading  of  this  letter  suggest 
the  thought  that  these  men  In  San  Fran- 
cisco who  recently  have  elected  to  go  beyond 
the  pale  of  unionism  and  record  themselves 
as  willing  to  Jeopardize  their  country's  wel- 
fau-e  In  an  effort  to  serve  their  own  selfish 
desires  are  deserving  of  the  same  treatment 
accorded  like  offenders  by  the  Just  and  wise 
Wilson? 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  Mr.  President. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

DAvm  E.  SATTERriELD,  Jr. 

Since  writing  the  above  the  defense 
program  of  this  country  has  been  con- 
fronted with  a  defiance  on  the  part  of 
some  members  of  labor  organizations 
who  utterly  disregard  even  the  orders  of 
Mr.  Philip  Murray,  president  of  the  very 
union  to  which  they  belong 

The  following  is  an  editorial  of  The 
Evening  Star,  published  in  its  issue  of 
June  5.  It  is  a  splendid  summation  of 
the  present  situation,  and  brings  it  suc- 
cinctly up  to  date.  The  one  bright  spot 
in  the  whole  picture  Is  that  the  majority 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  in  this  coun- 
try are  not  in  favor  of.  nor  do  they  con- 
done the  course  of  conduct  of  those  who 
are  engaging  in  these  outlaw  strikes. 
The  sooner  the  Congress  realizes  this 
the  better. 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  June 
5.  1941] 

CHAUXMCX  WWOU.  LABOa 

The  President  and  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, endeavoring  to  carry  out  the  national- 
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defeiwe  prognm.  todmy  ftnd  tbemselTM  eon- 
Itonted  with  a  defiant  and  tniculent  chal- 
lenge from  important  MCtlona  of  organised 
labor,  and  If  thia  challenge  la  not  dealt  with 
promptly  and  In  dedalve  fashion  It  is  per- 
fectly obTlous  that  the  Mmrity  of  the  Nation 
win  be  put  In  gravest  Jeopardy. 

During  the  past  34  hours  those  elements 
tn  the  labor  movement  which  obviously 
have  no  intention  of  cooperating  In  the  de- 
fense effort  have  shed  all  pretenses. 

In  Washington,  O.  If.  Orton.  leader  of 
ctrlktng  C.  I.  O.  West-coast  limibermen,  hae 
rejected  recommendations  for  settlement  of 
the  dispute  which  were  submitted  by  the 
National  Defense  Mediation  Board.  These 
recommendations  were  endorsed  by  two  C.  I. 
O.  ofllclals  on  the  Board  panel  considering  the 
ease,  and  their  acceptance  was  urged  by 
Philip  Murray,  president  of  the  C.  I.  O.  In 
•pumlng  the  settlement  plan  despite  these 
considerations.  Mr.  Orton  In  a  manner  reml- 
Blaoent  of  the  attitude  of  John  L.  Lewis  at 
the  outset  of  the  coal  strike,  charges  the 
Board  with  being  an  "all-out,  labor-busting, 
and  strike-breaking  device"  seeking  to  "bull- 
doae  and  mislead  workers  with  false  and  hys- 
terical propaganda." 

At  Ingleslde.  Calif.,  9.000  C.  1.  O.  workers  at 
the  North  American  Aviation  plant,  which 
has  1106.000.000  In  war-p'ane  orders  from  this 
Government  and  Britain,  have  gone  on  strike 
In  direct  violation  of  an  agreement,  ratified 
only  last  Saturday  by  the  union  membership. 
not  to  strike  while  their  controversy  was 
pending  before  the  Mediation  Board.  The 
walk-out  was  ordered  before  any  action  could 
be  taken,  and  on  the  flimsy  pretext  that  the 
board  was  "staUlng  the  workers." 

And  from  San  Prandsoo,  It  Is  reported  that 
striking  A.  P.  of  L.  machinists,  who  have  tied 
up  work  In  11  shipyards,  including  construc- 
tion of  vessels  \irgently  needed  by  the  Navy, 
have  flatly  rejected  a  request  from  the  Senate 
oonunlttee  Investigating  defense  strikes  that 
they  ret  vim  to  work.      • 

Viewed  in  the  most  favorable  light,  the  atti- 
tude of  those  responsible  for  these  strikes 
establishes  beyond  dispute  that  they  are  self- 
ish, irresponsible,  and  wholly  indifferent  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  They 
have  taken  a  position  which  does  not  permit 
of  further  temporizing.  Weakness  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  at  this  time  could  serve 
only  to  encourage  other  Irresponsible  labor 
groupa  to  take  advantage  of  the  national 
emergency  for  selfish  ptirpoaes,  and  it  Is 
plainly  the  duty  of  the  President  and  his  sup- 
porters in  Congress,  however  great  may  be 
their  chagrin  at  reaping  such  a  bitter  harvest 
from  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  labor,  to  take 
the  lead  in  meeting  this  challenge  sqviarely 
and  without  equivocation. 

Now  is  the  time  foi  the  President  to  act 
upon  his  recent  declaration  that  "this  Gov- 
ernment is  determined  to  use  all  of  its  power 
to  prevent  Interference  with  the  production  of 
materials  caaantial  to  our  Nation's  security." 


MciMrial  Day  Addresi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  C  OSMERS,  JR. 

or  NTW  JZISST 

IM  THS  HOU8B  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 


Thursday.  June  5,  1941 


^Tv\awpn  OP  MAYOR  CHARLS8  C.  LTTTLE- 
PIXLD.  OP  HAWORTH.  N.  J. 


itr.  08MER8.  ICr.  Speaker,  under 
iMTB  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
mecch  by   the  Honorable   Charles   C. 


Littlefleld,  former  commander  of  the 
American  Legion  Post  of  Haworth,  N.  J., 
and  mayor  of  my  home  town  of  Haworth, 
given  on  Memorial  Day. 

Mr.  Commander,  honored  guests,  and 
friends  of  Haworth,  I  wish  to  thank  Haworth 
Post,  No.  13,  American  Legion,  who  sponsors 
this  swvice.  and  aU  the  partlcipaUng  or- 
ganizations for  giving  to  Haworth  citizens 
this  opportunity  of  again  observing  Memorial 
Day.  I  wricome  again  this  year  our  citizens 
who,  by  attending,  are  also  participating  In 
remembrance  of  those  we  honor  today. 

As  shoxild  be  well  known  to  all  of  us,  this 
day  originated  as  Decoration  Day — a  day  on 
which  graves  of  the  Civil  War  dead,  both  Blue 
and  Gray,  were  decorated  In  their  memory. 
Since  its  OTigin,  it  has  become  known  as 
Memorial  Day — a  day  on  which  we  pay  tribute 
to  them.  In  both  simple  and  elaborate  services, 
as  well  as  by  decorating  graves  of  our  soldier 
dead  of  all  wars. 

During  these  last  few  years,  I  have  felt 
that  more  of  vs  should  take  some  time  on 
this  day  to  do  more  than  speak  words  honor- 
ing our  soldier  dead  of  all  wars.  This  year, 
in  particular,  those  of  us  who  can,  might 
more  specifically  refresh  our  memories  of  the 
War  of  1917  and  1918  and  those  men  who 
were  sacrificed  In  that  war.  We  should  re- 
member those  youths  of  23  years  ago  who 
gave  their  lives  for  a  very  great  cause.  We 
might  also  remember  the  events  leading  up 
to  their  sacrifice  in  that  cause. 

We  shall  be  specific  and  review  the  fact 
that  the  bronze  honor  roll  on  the  large  rock 
memorial  at  the  Station  Park  lists  the  names 
of  53  men  who  went  from  Haworth  In  1917. 
Plfty-three  men.  from  a  community,  the  popu- 
lation of  which  was  about  600  at  that  time, 
gave  up  their  peacefxil  pursuits  and  were 
willing  to  give  their  lives  for  a  cause — a 
cause  in  which  they  believed.  Two  of  those 
men  never  retxirned.  The  only  outward  evi- 
dence in  Haworth  of  their  existence  at  any 
time  is  given  us  by  these  2  living  trees 
which  have  been  dedicated  to  their  memory  by 
veterans  of  that  war  who  now  live  in  Haworth. 
One  of  the  two  yo\ing  men  who  never  re- 
ttimed  was  Harold  A.  Rowley,  who  died  in 
camp  on  October  18,  1918,  less  than  a  month 
before  the  war  ended.  The  other  was  Shel- 
don C.  Houston,  son  of  Mrs.  Imogene  Houston 
Bryant,  our  only  Gold  Star  Mother  in  Ha- 
worth. Sheldon  died  In  battle  on  November 
4,  1918,  only  7  days  before  the  armistice. 

Each  year  oxir  American  Legion  post,  by  a 
simple  act  of  placing  an  American  flag  in 
each  of  the  markers  under  these  memorial 
trees,  has  called  your  attention  to  the  sacri- 
fice made  by  these  two  men.  Each  year  Ha- 
worth citizens  have  thus  honored  these  two 
Haworth  citizens  who  sacrificed  their  lives 
for  a  cause.  We  are  meeting  here  again  to 
so  honor  our  soldier  dead. 

It  woxild  be  well  this  year  not  only  to  honor 
them  by  this  simple  ceremony  but  to  ask 
ourselves  for  what  cause  they  died  and 
whether  they  died  in  vain.  There  was  a 
cause  for  which  they  died;  was  there  not? 

As  one  of  those  who  participated  In  that 
war  and  who  saw  other  men  die  for  that 
cause,  let  me  recall  to  you  one  phrase  defin- 
ing that  war,  which  is  very  vivid  to  me.  It 
was  "the  war  to  end  all  wars."  Other  spell- 
binding phrases  were  used,  such  as  "make  the 
world  saie  for  democracy,"  and  "we  have  no 
fight  with  the  German  people."  Similar 
phrases  are  being  used  today  with  variations, 
but  "the  war  to  end  all  wars"  Is  not  yet  being 
repeated  by  those  who  are  talking  war  but 
who  will  not  have  to  do  the  fighting. 

"A  war  to  end  all  vrars."  A  phrase  that  we 
who  fought  believed  in  so  much  that  we  said, 
•It  Shan  not  happen  again."  Do  you  remem- 
ber all  that?    I  do. 

I  also  remember  those  who  were  alongside 
of  me  at  the  front  in  1918  and  who  did  not 
return.  I  find  It  dlfflcult  to  picture  them  to 
you  and  make  such  a  picture  alive  and  real. 
Bo  I  recall  to  you  these  two  Haworth  young 
men  who  did  not  return,  and  I  ask  you :  Have 


we  kept  faith  with  them  to  whom  we  do 
honor  today?  Are  we  keeping  faith  when  we 
are  permitting  a  repetition  of  what  happened 
26  years  ago?  History  vrtll  show,  if  you  lay 
that  period  and  its  results  alongside  of  the 
present,  that  we  are  traveling  the  same  paths 
as  then.  We  are  listening  to  the  same  false 
reasons  as  then,  and  you  can  be  sure  the  end 
will  be  the  same  as  then.  Only,  this  time, 
there  will  be  more  than  2  out  of  53  from 
Haworth  who  fall  to  rettim. 

As  an  example  of  the  similarity,  let  me 
quote  from  the  headlines  of  this  morning's 
newspaper : 

"Eden  Defines  Britain's  War  Aims." 
"Foreign  Secretary  Calls  for  a  World  Based 
on  Roosevelt's  Four  Freedoms." 

"Says  German  Wars  Must  Stop  Forever." 
"Bid  Empire,  Allies,  United  States  Plan  to 
Help  Europe  Rebuild  Free  Economy." 

Does  that  sound  similar  to  President  Wil- 
son's 14  points?  Does  that  look  lilce  the  "war 
to  end  all  wars."  Does  that  correspond  with 
a  "United  States  of  Europe." 

Are  we  going  to  repeat  this  every  25  years? 
Is  the  youth  of  our  Nation  to  be  wasted  peri- 
odically on  European  soil  as  that  continent's 
youth  has  been?  Are  we,  this  Memorial  Day. 
giving  only  lip  service  in  honoring  those  two 
soldiers  who  died  only  a  few  years  ago? 

If  so,  why  cannot  we  make  an  about  face? 
Why  cannot  we  face  cold,  hard  facts?  We 
cannot  undo  t'le  mistakes  of  that  war  and 
the  kind  of  peace  we  permitted,  but  we  can 
profit  by  those  mistakes.  We  can  begin  now 
to  keep  faith  with  our  honored  dead. 

Let  us  put  forth  every  effort  to  awaken 
ourselves  and  develop  our  strength  by  show- 
ing the  entire  world  that  tills  true  freedom 
oiir  youth  fought  for  in  1918  Is  safe  here  in 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  that  It  will  be  maintained  here.  Let  us 
not  confuse  our  truly  representative  form  of 
government  with  so-called  democracies  In 
Europe  and  let  xis  keep  It  from  being  sub- 
merged In  a  world  of  serfdom,  whether  that 
serfdom  is  ruled  by  empires  or  dictatorships. 
We  do  not  wish  to  force  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment on  other  peoples — we  tried  it  25 
years  ago,  and  they  were  not  successful  In  Its 
use.  But  let  us  by  example,  show  that  o\ir 
form  of  government  works  for  \is  at  all  times 
and  under  all  conditions.  We  have  main- 
tained our  Republic  In  peace  and  war  against 
all  outside  pressure,  whether  political  or  eco- 
nomic. We  can  continue  to  be  so  strong 
that  there  will  be  no  successful  attack  on  us, 
either  by  military  force,  economic  pressure, 
or  diplomatic  propaganda,  that  can  dislodge 
our  position  in  the  world. 

We  can  do  this  If  you  and  I  believe  in  our 
God,  our  country,  and  ovirselves.  If  we  so 
believe,  and  act  accordingly,  we  shall  remem- 
ber the  sacrifices  made  by  our  youth  in  1918, 
take  heed,  and  "never  let  It  happen  again." 
If  we  do  that,  these  two  yoimg  men  from 
Haworth  will  not  have  died  in  vain  and  we 
shall  keep  faith  with  those  whcse  sleep 
should  be  "sweet  and  deep  in  Flanders  fields." 


A  Waminf  Unheeded 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS,  JR. 

or  NrW  JEESET 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  5.  1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  OSMERS.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
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following  editorial  from 
Daily  News  of  June  4, 


ORD,  I  include  the 
the  Washington 
1941: 

[From  the  Washlng^n  Daily  News  of  June 
4,1941) 

A  WARNnlrG  ITNBXSDED 

In  this  day  and  age,  when  air  power  is 
kicking  navies  out  of  seas  and  armies  out  of 
Islands,  it  Is  a  little  painful  to  recall  that 
when  MaJ.  Gen.  Henry  H.  Arnold,  Chief  of 
the  Army  Air  Corps,  was  promoted  some 
months  ago  to  be  "Acting  Additional  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff"  of  the  Army,  this  xmprece- 
dented  recognition  of  the  air  arm  was  hailed 
as  a  great  forward  step  in  air-mlndedness. 

It  doesn't  take  a  military  expert  to  figure 
out  from  the  headlines  that  aviation  has 
outgrown  the  status  of  second  fiddle. 
Everjrwhere  else,  that  Is,  except  in  the  United 
States.  Here  the  Army,  and  the  Navy,  con- 
tinue to  Insist  that  aviation's  proper  place  is 
In  the  back  seat,  with  Infantrymen  and 
mariners  at  the  steering  wheel. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  many  air- 
men, both  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  are  In 
favor  of  an  Independent  status  for  aviation. 
But  It  is  seldom  that  these  flying  experts 
wiU  talk  for  the  book;  they  know  the  head 
men  are  opposed,  and  their  traditions  of 
discipline  are  powerful  enough  to  keep  them 
silent. 

That  doesn't  go  for  all  of  them,  however. 

General  Arnold  himself  and  his  former 
executive  officer  in  the  Air  Corps,  Col.  Ira  C. 
Eaker,  had  this  to  say  In  a  recent  book: 

"Many  feel  that  eventually  the  defensive 
air  component  of  the  Nation  will  be  given 
a  status  coordinate  and  commensurate  with 
that  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  When  that 
time  will  come,  if  it  does  come,  is  not  yet 
clear.  It  came  in  some  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  when  the  pressure  of  war  was 
upon  them.  We  shall  be  fortunate  if  our 
time  for  that  reorganization  comes  in  the 
relative  calm  of  peace,  or,  at  worst,  in  the 
preparatory  and  not  in  the  fighting  stage." 

Coming  from  an  "Acting  Additional  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  Staff,"  that  is  stronger  language 
than  It  may  seem. 

But  what  has  been  done  about  his  warn- 
ing? 

Nothing. 

The  "fighting  stage"  has  not  yet  come. 
But  we  are  certainly  in  the  preparatory 
stage. 

What  are  we  waiting  for? 


Townsend  Moyement  Gains  Support 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENN8TLVAN14 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  5,  1941 


RESOLUTION    OP   CITY    COUNCIL   OP 
DU  BOIS.  PA. 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  inter- 
est in  the  Townsend  plan  in  my  con- 
gressional district  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Former  critics  are  now 
found  ready  to  admit  that  the  need  of  an 
adequate  old-age  pension  w&a  never  more 
apparent,  and  they  are  eager  that  the 
problem  be  given  detailed  study  and 
favorable  action  at  an  early  date. 

As  an  Indication  of  the  widespread 
support  for  the  Townsend  bill,  I  submit 
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herewith  a  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  City  Council  of  Du  Bois,  Pa.,  urg- 
ing passage  of  H.  R.  1036.  The  resolution 
is  as  follows: 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Du- 
Bois  City  Council,  County  of  Clearfield,  SiAte 
of  Pennsylvania,  believe  something  must  be 
done  to  provide  adequate  pensions  for  our 
deserving  senior  citizens,  and  at  our  regular 
meeting  have  adopted  this  resolution: 

"Whereas  the  members  here  assembled  be- 
lieve that  a  national  uniform  system  of  old- 
age  pensions  should  be  adopted  throughout 
the  United  States  of  America;  and 

"Whereas  the  proposals  embraced  in  the 
Townsend  bUl  (H.  R.  1036)  will  greatly  re- 
lieve, if  not  entirely  abolish,  unemployment, 
and  will  provide  to  the  people  the  American 
standard  of  living;  and 

"Whereas  the  various  States  of  the  Union 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  raise  a  sufficient 
revenue  to  finance  the  payment  of  adequate 
pensions  to  the  aged;  and 

"Whereas  that  a  universal  tax  be  levied 
and  moneys  so  raised  shall  be  divided  pro- 
rata and  paid  to  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  attained  the  age  of  60  years 
and  over:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolvtd,  That  we  most  respectfully  urge 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  consider  the  basic  principles  of 
the  Townsend  bUl  (H.  R  1036)  now  In  com- 
mittee; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  one  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  each  of  the  following:  the 
Honorable  Robert  L.  Douchton.  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee;  the 
Honorable  James  J.  Davis,  Senator;  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  P.  Guttey,  Senator;  the  Hon- 
orable James  E.  Van  Zandt,  Congressman." 
D.  E.  Shoemaker, 
K.  S.  Showers, 
Wm.  Shaw 
J.  W    BAnJTT, 
Ifcmbers  Du  Bois  City  Couricil. 

Attested: 

W.  L.  Hoover, 

Secretary  to  the  Mayor. 


Inflation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  June  5.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  CHESTER  ROWELL 


Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  on  infla- 
tion, by  Chester  Rowell,  appearing  in  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  on  May  31, 1941 : 

(Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of 
May  31.  1941] 

StTM   OP  GROUP  DEMANPS   ADDS   UP  TO  INTLATION 

(By  Chester  Rowell) 
Unless  it  Is  faced  boldly,  and  soon  enough, 
the  automatic  spiral  of  Inflation  may  get 
beyond  control  before  many  of  us,  and  espe- 
cially our  Representatives  in  Congress,  even 
realize  that  it  is  started.  For,  considering 
only  the  immediate  situation,  each  step  of 
it — a  rise  in  wages  to  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  and  an  increase  in  prices  to 
get  the  money  to  pay  those  wages — seems 
the  natural  and  obvious  thing  to  do.  If 
each  of  them  could  be  done  only  once  and 
then  stopped  it  wo\ild  be  the  light  thing. 


But  if  it  is  done  the  next  time,  and  the 
next,  and  the  time  after  that,  the  result  Is 
soon  explosion  destroying  the  structure  it 
was  intended  to  maintain. 

We  see  it  beginning  already,  on  both  the 
price  and  the  wage  side.  Labor  demands  the 
maintenance  or  improvement  of  the  "stand- 
ard of  living,"  and  imagines  it  can  be  done 
by  raising  wage  scales.  It  can — once.  One 
of  the  moving  cavisee  of  the  wave  of  strikes 
and  threatened  strikes  is  }ust  this.  In  some 
cases,  like  the  proposed  30-percent  Increase 
in  railway  trein  operating  scales.  It  goes  far 
beyond  any  increase  in  living  costs  that  has 
yet  occurred  or  is  presently  in  sight.  For- 
tunately, the  Railway  Labor  Act  provides  a 
means  by  which  whatever  is  proper  will  be 
done,  with  no  likelihood  of  a  strike  that 
would  paralyze  the  transportation  system  of 
the  country  Jiist  when  It  Is  most  needed.  In 
some  other  less  mature  Industries  fighting 
seems  to  be  the  only  way  either  side  knows 
to  settle  disputes. 

On  prices  the  same  thli^  Is  happening, 
especially  In  Industries  with  many  votes. 
President  Roosevelt  had  to  make  a  bargain 
with  Congress  to  keep  it  from  piling  up 
both  loans  and  direct  pajmaents  to  farmers 
until  the  sum  of  the  two  would  have  gone 
away  beyond  the  parity  mark  which  has  been 
the  professed  goal  of  the  whole  farm-subsidy 
movement.  He  finally  signed  the  85-percent 
loan  bill.  In  consideration  of  an  agreement 
to  amend  the  direct-payment  law  down  to 
the  sum  called  for  in  his  original  Budget. 
Whether  the  leaders  who  made  this  deal  can 
deliver  the  necessary  votes  in  Congress  re- 
mains to  oe  seen.  If  they  cannot,  food  prices 
at  the  farm  (which  ought  to  go  up  reason- 
ably) will  start  skyrocketing  Instead.  Then 
retail  prices  will  soar  still  higher.  Then 
wages  still  higher,  to  meet  them.  And  then 
the  prices  of  the  goods  which  the  farmer  must 
buy  from  the  city  wlU  follow.  And  parity 
will  become  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  always  Just 
beyond  where  it  can  be  reached. 

The  direct  regulation  of  prices  fares  no  bet- 
ter. Steel  costs  more  to  make  and  there  is  a 
competitive  demand  for  more  of  it  than  can 
be  made.  In  a  free  market  that  would  put 
the  prlte  up  much  too  high.  Politics,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  force  it  too  low.  until  private 
capital  tor  the  necessary  Increase  In  plants 
cannot  be  obtained,  since  it  could  earn  no 
rettirn,  and  the  Government  wlU  have  to  go 
Into  the  business  and  charge  the  leases  to 
the  rest  of  us.  Politics,  howtver,  works  the 
other  way  In  the  attempt  to  hold  down  the 
price  of  spun  cotton.  The  city  worker,  to  be 
sure,  wants  his  shirts  and  ludervTear  cheap, 
but  If  they  are  dearer  he  thinks  he  can  meet 
that  by  striking  for  higher  wages.  But  the 
cotton  farmer  is  afraid  that  if  the  price  of 
finished  cutu.n  is  held  down,  his  raw  cotton 
will  be  cheapened,  too.  And  his  Representa- 
tives are  putting  up  a  roar  In  Congress. 

Taken  just  one  at  a  time,  in  a  free  market, 
not  only  is  each  of  these  steps  separately 
right,  but  the  piling  up  of  them  all  Into  a 
ruinous  Inflation  Is  automatic.  Since  each  of 
the  items  is  right,  but  the  sum  Is  wrong, 
something  beside  summation  must  be  done 
about  them. 

And  neither  of  the  easy  answers  would 
answer  anything.  It  is  quite  true,  for  in- 
stance, that  if  the  profits  of  Industry  in- 
crease, labor  should  get  Its  share  of  them. 
But  if  labor  got  them  all  it  wotUd  not  meet 
the  automatic  Increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. And,  besides,  there  woxild  soon  be  no 
industry  to  pay  the  wages. 

Also,  competition  is  not  the  answer.  For 
competition  works  both  ways.  If  Industry 
pours  out  money  in  wages  for  making  things, 
half  of  which  are  to  be  destroyed  in  war, 
there  will  be  free  money  available  to  buy 
much  more  than  the  othe-  half.  Nattirally. 
the  scarce  consumable  goods  will  go  to  the 
highest  bidders,  and  th°  etendaid  of  living 
for  those  who  most  need  it  raised,  will  go 
down  stiU  further. 


iMTB  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
by   the   Honorable   Charles   C. 


Bo  I  recall  to  you  these  two  Haworth  young 
men  who  did  not  return,  and  I  ask  you :  Have 


X«ir.   uoAUvno.      M.r.     owt»a.cr,     uiiucs 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
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since  this  Is  the  automatic  result  of  the 
tree  operation  of  free  economic  forces  In  a 
free  market,  applied  to  the  present  ab- 
normal and  unfree  unbalance  of  produc- 
tion and  consumption.  It  follows  that  we 
must  open  our  minds  to  the  idea  of  doing 
something  artificial  about  It.  in  thU  arti- 
ficial emergency. 

Everybody,  in  fact,  wants  Just  that  done — 
to  the  other  lellow.  Whether  It  is  focd.  man- 
ufactured goods,  or  labor,  whoever  has  it  for 
sale  wanu  the  price  to  go  up.  either  naturally 
or  artificially  But  whoever  has  to  buy  it 
wants  the  price  held  down,  even  if  it  has  to 
be  done  by  arbitrary  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Since  none  of  us  want  the  half  of  It  done 
which  applies  to  us.  perhaps  the  result  of  our 
•11  getting  what  we  want  will  be  that  none 
of  It  is  done — and  none  of  us,  therefore,  will 
have  what  we  want. 

Ponder,  in  time,  over  this  paradox.  For, 
unless  you  think  it  through  by  logic,  now, 
you  m..y  find  yourself  paying  for  it  later  in 
hardship.  You  will  know  all  about  it.  then, 
by  experience.  Learning  it  beforehand,  by 
thinking.  Is  cheaper. 


W.  p.  A.  Employment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HARRY  L  HAINES 

OF  PCNKSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  June  5.  1941 


Mr.  HAINES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few 
days  the  relief  bill  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
will  come  before  the  House  for  action. 
In  connection  with  W.  P.  A.  there  is  one 
matter  that  I  desire  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  and  that  is  the  neces- 
sity lor  persons  to  be  certified  by  the  bu- 
reaus of  public  assistance  in  each  State 
before  they  can  be  given  employment  on 
W.  P.  A.  It  seems  to  me  that  insofar  as 
World  War  veterans  or  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  veterans  are  concerned  an  ex- 
ception should  be  made,  particularly  to 
that  group  which  is  now  granted  a  dis- 
ability award  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

Many  of  these  men  receive  but  twelve 
to  thirty  and  forty  dollars  a  month  and 
have  families  to  support.  Because  of 
their  disability  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
work  in  private  industry,  and  because  of 
their  ages  they  are  discriminated  against. 
In  my  own  State.  Mr.  Speaker,  W.  P.  A. 
permits  men  to  earn  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen dollars  a  week.  It  must  be  perfectly 
obvious  to  any  right-thinking  Individual 
that  men  cannot  rear  their  families  or 
even  give  them  the  bare  necessities  of  life 
on  such  a  small  income.  The  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  are  vitally  interested  in 
their  buddies  and  feel  that  an  exception 
sliculd  be  made  in  respect  to  men  having 
honorable  discharges  from  the  Army  and 
drawing  a  small  disability  payment.  I 
have  advocated  this  for  a  long  time,  feel- 
ing that  we  can  never  repay  the  debt  we 
owe  these  men.  and  so  I  want  to  suggest 
to  the  House  that  prevision  be  Inserted  in 
the  new  bill  making  this  group  eligible  for 
certification  on  W.  P.  A.  without  being 
xequired  to  have  a  relief  status. 


In  connection  with  this  matter  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  several  days  ago  from  the 
State  Director  of  W.  P.  A.  for  Pennsyl- 
vania in  which  he  suggests  such  a  provi- 
sion. With  your  permission.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  insert  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks  the  letter  in  question,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  give  this  matter  their  very  careful 
and  sympathetic  consideration  and 
support. 

The  letter  follows: 

Pedcral  Works  Agency, 
Work  Projects  Administration 

For  Pennsylvania, 
HARkisBURG,  Pa..  June  2,  1941. 

Hon.  Harry  L.  Haines. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congress^ian  Haines:  May  I  suggest 
that  in  fhe  new  W.  P.  A.  Act  provision  be  made 
th  t  veterans  who  are  unemployed  be  entitled 
to  assignment  on  W.  P.  A.  work  without  hav- 
ing first  been  relief  cases. 

At  the  present  time,  one  man  out  of  every 
seven  working  on  the  W.  P.  .i.  in  Pennsylvania 
is  a  veteran,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  these 
men  who  have  fought  for  their  country  should 
be  entitled  to  a  Job  on  W.  P.  A.  without  first 
having  to  beg  for  relief.  In  addition,  let  me 
point  out  that  disabled  veterans,  men  who 
have  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg,  or  have  been  so 
maimed  as  to  be  granted  a  disability  award, 
ir  a  very  large  number  of  cases  because  of 
the  disability  award  granted  by  the  Federal 
Govemm:nt  are  rejected  for  relief  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Assistance,  and  that,  of 
course,  bars  ihem  from  employment  by  the 
W.  P.  A. 

The  disability  award  granted  these  men 
l3  small,  amounting  to  Just  about  the  same 
grant  that  the  Department  of  Public  Assist- 
ance would  give  them  for  relief,  and  yet,  be- 
cause It  comes  from  th'  Federal  Government 
and  not  from  the  Depar.ment  of  Public  As- 
sistance, these  men  are  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  Federal  Job. 

I  believe  that  if  proper  provision  is  made 
to  care  for  our  unemployed  veterans,  it  will 
have  a  very  decided  effect  in  raising  the 
morale  of  the  young  men  who  are  now  being 
Inducted  into  the  Army  and  Navy.  If  the 
veterans  of  the  last  war  are  not  taken  care 
of,  the  possible  veterans  of  the  next  war  may 
think  our  country  an  ungrateful  master. 
Sincerely  and  cordiall-  yours. 

Philip  Mathews, 
State  AdministTator. 


Let  There   Be   No   Strikes   on   Defense 
Contracts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or ' 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  Jane  5,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  WILLIAM  J.  BOWEN, 
PRESIDENT  EMERITUS.  BRICKLAYERS. 
MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS  INTERNA- 
TIONAL   UNION    OF    AMERICA 


Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  and  include  therein  a  letter  sent 
by  William  Bowen.  president  emeritus  of 
the  Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers 


International  Union  of  America,  to  aH 
subordinate  unions,  and  also  a  report  of 
a  meeting  of  delegates  of  the  building 
and  construction  trades  of  America  on 
strikes  and  national  defense. 

President  Bowen,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing labor  leaders  of  all  time,  in  this  letter 
has  conveyed  the  expressions  and  the 
policy  of  all  true  labor  leaders  in  this 
country  during  this  emergency.  Those 
who  know  him  and  the  officers  of  this 
great  international  union,  know  by  past 
experience  that  they  will  see  that  this 
request  will  be  carried  out. 

The  letter  follows: 

Bricklayers.  Masons  and  - 

Plasterers'  International 

Union  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C.  May  24.  1941. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  We  draw  your  at- 
tention to  the  May  issue  of  the  Brlclclayer, 
Mason  and  Plasterer  which  conveys  our  first 
attitude  in  respect  to  the  incidents  leading 
up  to  what  has  now  become  a  conflagration 
of  the  entire  world.  May  I  here  say,  that 
In  the  outset  my  views  were  of  a  character 
that  indicated  that  the  war  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean  was  no  concern  of  ours 
unless  the  American  continent  and  particu- 
larly Canada  was  Invaded.  The  situation  has 
changed  insofar  as  our  idea  of  what  is  In- 
volved is  concerned  and  with  the  events  that 
have  occurred  and  are  recurring  It  is  neces- 
sary for  a  change  of  views. 

With  what  I  have  seen  in  the  last  two  wars. 
In  which  the  United  States  of  America  was 
Involved,  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  it 
would  be  abominable  upon  our  part  if  we 
did  not  make  our  boys  ready  to  do  what 
now  seems  the  inevitable.  So  let  us  lend 
to  our  boys'  efforts  every  effort  at  our  com- 
mand to  see  to  it  that  the  sons  of  America 
shall  not  go  into  the  conflict  without  every 
advantage  that  is  possible  for  them  to  have. 
Let  us  get  them  ready.  Let  us  pray  to  Gcd 
that  that  readiness  shall  be  of  a  character 
that  will  convince  the  entire  world  that  our 
boys  shall  be  so  equipped  as  to  meet  attack 
from  whatever  source. 

I  request  you  as  one  of  my  associates  in 
the  movement  to  which  we  subscribed  our 
young  lives  and  in  our  mature  years  to  carry 
out  the  traditions  and  policies  of  our  Inter- 
national Union  to  bend  every  effort  along 
the  lines  which  the  foregoing  indicates. 

Let  there  be  no  strikes  on  defense  contracts. 

With  kindest  personal  wishes  and  as  ever. 
Sincerely   and   fraternally  yours. 
Wm.  J.  BOWEN, 
President  Emeritus. 

CONFERENCE   HELD  JN  BOTLDINO  AND  CONSTRUC- 
TION   TRADES    DEPARTMENT    OFFICES,    MAT    26, 

1941  ' 

The  following  building  and  construction 
trades  organizations  were  represented: 

Asbestos  workers.  C.  A.  Sickles;  bricklay- 
ers, H.  C.  Bates,  R.  J.  Gray;  electrical  work- 
ers, A.  Wagoner;  engineers,  Wm.  L.  Maloney. 
F.  A.  Fitzgerald;  iron  workers.  Leslie  Myers; 
laborers,  Joseph  V.  Moreschl,  John  Garvey; 
marble  polishers.  William  McCarthy;  paint- 
ers. William  Gallagher;  plasterers,  James  M. 
Myles;  plumbers,  George  Masterton;  sheet- 
metal  workers,  Robert  Byron;  teamsters. 
Fred  Tobin;  also  present,  Mr.  Joseph  Keenan, 
Labor  Relations  Division  of  the  Defense 
Commission. 

Mr.  Keenan  advised  those  present  that 
considerable  dlflQculty  was  being  encountered 
whereby  some  building  and  construction 
trades  organizations  were  demanding  in- 
creased wages  rates  on  defense  projects  after 
contracts  had  been  awarded  and  work  ac- 
tually started  and  advised  that  some  action 
be  taken  that  would  adjust  this  situation  as 
it  was  bringing  about  adverse  criticism  by 
administrative  officials  and  the  general  pub- 
lic and  that  this  criticism  was  being  directed 
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at  the  building  and  construction  trades  or- 
ganizations. 

Mr.  Sidney  Hlllman,  of  the  United  States 
Defense  Commission  and  Office  of  Production 
Management,  also  addressed  those  present 
on  the  same  subject. 

AU  organizations  represented  were  polled 
on  the  foUowing  question: 

"Shall  the  organizations  represented  at 
this  meeting  go  on  record  to  complete  all  de- 
fense Jobs  on  which  contracts  had  been 
awarded  prior  to  an  increase  in  wages  be- 
coming effective  at  the  old  rate  of  wages? 
P\irther,  we  will  use  every  effort  to  adjust 
any  disputes  that  may  arise  on  any  building 
and  construction  defense  project  without 
any  stoppage  of  work." 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried  after 
an  Individual  vote  of  each  representative 
was  taken: 

Asbestos  workers,  yes;  bricklayers,  yes; 
electrical  workers,  yes;  engineers,  yes;  Iron 
workers,  yes;  laborers,  yes;  marble  polishers, 
yes;  painters,  yes;  plasterers,  yes;  plumbers, 
yes;  sheet-metal  workers,  yes;  teamsters. 
yes. 


Should  the  United  States  Have  a  Depart- 
ment of  National  Defense? — Should  It 
Haire  a  Separate  Department  of  Air 
Defense?— What  Is  the  Best  Prepared- 
ness Pattern  for  Us  To  Follow? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  June  5.  1941 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  day 
brings  this  country  new  lessons  in  na- 
tional defense  as  developments  are  studied 
in  the  rapidly  shifting  scenes  of  the  wars 
raging  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.  Most 
striking  of  these  lessons  thus  far  is  the 
emphatic  demonstration  of  the  steadily 
increasing  importance  of  air  power  in 
modem  war,  especially  from  the  stand- 
point of  increasing  the  defensive  strength 
of  a  country  against  attacks  from  either 
sea  or  land. 

It  is  also  becoming  increasingly  obvi- 
ous that  the  air  arm  of  national  defense 
in  modern  warfare  is  fully  as  important, 
if  not  in  fact  more  important,  than 
either  the  Army  or  Navy,  and  that  a 
smoothly  working  coordination  among 
all  three  defense  establishments  and  a 
unity  of  action  is  imperative  to  secure 
the  best  results  in  either  offensive  or  de- 
fensive military  tactics.  Many  Ameri- 
cans are  therefore  asking  themselves  and 
their  Congressmen  whether  this  country 
has  fully  developed  the  coordination  of 
command  and  action  which  is  essential  if 
the  great  air  strength  which  the  United 
States  is  fast  developing  is  to  render  the 
greatest  protective  service.  To  date,  no 
thoroughgoing  and  complete  study  has 
been  made  by  unbiased,  authoritative  of- 
ficials into  this  all -Important  matter. 
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I  have  therefore, 
the  House,  House 
Tiding  that  the 


today,  introduced  In 

Resolution  No.  228  pro- 

Spekker  should  appoint  a 


select  committee  of  nine  Members  to 
make  a  careful  and  complete  inquiry  into 
the  optimum  method  of  utilizing  the  air 
power  of  this  country.  This  committee 
would  give  full  consideration  to  the  ad- 
visability of  creating  a  separate  air  force 
under  a  Secretary  of  Air  Defense,  to  the 
possibility  of  consolidating  all  of  our  de- 
fense establishments  under  one  head  in  a 
Department  of  National  Defense  with 
heads  of  the  Divisions  of  War,  Navy,  and 
Air.  having  positions  of  coordinate  rank 
in  order  to  unify  and  strengthen  our  na- 
tional defense,  and  to  the  wisdom  of  re- 
taining our  present  set-up  with  air  power 
serving  as  separate  adjuncts  to  the  pro- 
tective power  of  both  the  Army  and  the 
Navy. 

House  Resolution  No.  228  would  answer 
the  questions  being  raised  all  over  Amer- 
ica as  to  the  best  method  of  utilizing  our 
airplane  resources  in  national  defense. 
The  matter  of  protecting  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  too  important  a  matter  to 
be  entrusted  simply  to  traditional  proce- 
dure, to  the  Judgment  of  civilian  heads  of 
our  Army  and  Navy  Departments  who 
show  a  natural  reluctance  to  suggest  sub- 
stantial changes  in  our  existing  estab- 
lishments, or  to  the  amateur  conclusions 
of  editorial  writers  and  newspaper  com- 
mentators. It  is  a  matter  of  vital  con- 
cern to  our  Nation  and  to  this  hemisphere 
and.  in  my  opinion,  merits  the  careful 
consideration  which  can  come  only  from 
a  congressional  inquiry  into  the  relative 
merits  of  all  proposals  for  reaping  the 
full  benefits  from  the  vast  capacity  of 
this  country  to  produce  military  aircrsif  t. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me,  I 
herewith  attach  the  complete  language  of 
my  resolution  asking  for  an  investigation 
of  the  best  methods  for  unifying  and 
modernizing  the  defense  establishments 
of  the  United  States,  in  view  of  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  air  power  in  all  tjrpes 
of  modem  warfare: 

[H.  Res.  228.  Mr.  Munot  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules] 

Resolved,  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  comprised  of  nine 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  eight 
of  whom  shall  be  chosen  from  among  the 
Members  of  the  House  Military  and  Naval 
Affairs  Committees,  and  the  chairman  of 
which  shall  also  be  appointed  by  the  Speak- 
er but  who  shall  not  be  a  member  of  either 
the  House  MUitary  or  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  committee  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  select 
committee  to  hold  hearings  and  conduct  an 
Investigation  to  determine  the  advisability. 
If  any,  of  giving  the  air  forces  of  this  country 
a  coordinate  standing  with  the  Military  and 
Naval  Establishments  either  by  the  creation 
of  a  Secretary  of  Air  Defense  having  equal 
rank  with  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Navy  or  by  the  consolidation  of  all 
defense  establishments  of  the  Government 
under  a  Department  of  National  Defense  with 
heads  of  the  Divisions  of  War,  Navy,  and  Air 
having  positions  of  coordinate  rank  In  order 
to  unify  and  strengthen  the  defense  estab- 
lishments of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places,  whether  or  not  the  House  is  sitting, 
has  recessed,  ex  has  adjourned,  to  bold  sucli 


hearings,  to  reqxilre  the  attendance  of  auch 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  and  to  take  such 
testimony  as  It  deems  necessary.  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
thereof  designated  by  him.  and  shaU  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  thereof  may  ad- 
minister oaths  to  witnesses. 

Sec.  4.  The  committee  shall  make  a  report 
of  its  findings  to  Congress  at  as  early  a  date 
as  is  commensurate  with  a  careful  and  com- 
plete study  of  the  problems  involved. 

AlCEEICA  CAN    MAKE   ITBBLP   IMPREGNABLE 

Mr.  Sjaeaker,  it  Is  not  my  contention 
that  the  war  pltine  of  today  has  anti- 
quated the  battleship  nor  replaced  artil- 
lery. However,  it  is  apparent  to  all  who 
study  the  developments  in  today's  wars 
that  the  war  plane  has  added  a  great  new 
defensive  weapon  just  as  It  has  provided 
a  new  method  of  spreading  horror  and 
destruction  by  the  bombing  of  cities  and 
harbors.  No  longer  does  a  nation  need 
to  meet  battleship  with  battleship  to  pro- 
tect its  interests  on  the  seven  seas.  The 
disabling  of  the  battleship  Bismarck 
demonstrated  that  aerial  torpedoes 
launched  from  war  planes  can  cripple 
and  sink  the  mightiest  ships  thr^t  float 
and  that  a  country  like  the  United  States 
can  protec',  itself  from  hostile  ships  by 
developing  and  maintaining  a  great  fleet 
of  seagoing  planes,  equipped  and  pre- 
pared to  carry  aerial  torpedoes,  and  ship- 
shattering  bombs  far  out  to  sea  to  har- 
ass and  destroy  would-be  invaders  of 
our  hemisphere.  This  should  give  new 
courage  to  those  who  fear  an  invasion 
of  America.  This  coimtry  can  turn  out 
airplanes  and  train  pilots  almost  without 
limit;  it  can  darken  the  skies  with  de- 
fending planes  which  can  destroy  and 
turn  back  invading  sea  forces  long  before 
they  can  get  close  enough  to  our  shores 
to  land  their  troops  and  equipment  or  to 
pour  out  destruction  from  their  giant 
guns.  And  because  of  the  mobility  of  air 
power,  we  can  project  this  protective  air 
armada  out  to  sea  to  protect  both  South 
and  North  America  with  equal  certainty. 

We  need  only  the  bases  in  South  Amer- 
ica, an  abundance  of  the  proper  type 
planes,  and  pilots  trained  in  the  use  of 
aerial  torpedoes  and  giant  bombs.  All  of 
this  need  not  replace  our  battleships  or  be 
developed  in  lieu  of  a  two-ocean  navy, 
but  when  used  as  a  supplement  to  such  a 
defense  establishment  it  can  make  Amer- 
ica invincible  against  attack  from  any 
combination  of  powers  in  all  the  world. 
All  we  need  do  is  to  use  our  native  intel- 
ligence, our  vast  resources,  our  American 
ingenuity,  and  the  industrial  units  of  this 
country  to  build  and  equip  an  air  fleet  and 
train  its  operators  in  order  to  utilize  the 
lessons  of  this  war  in  making  America  a 
citadel  of  strength  and  a  fortress  of  free- 
dom which  can  forever  protect  itself 
against  the  avarice  or  malice  of  any  com- 
bination of  enemies  which  dares  to  leave 
Its  homeland  to  try  an  attack  across  the 
watery  wastes  of  sea  and  into  the  death- 
dealing  air  armada  which  we  can  send 
out  hundreds  of  miles  from  home  to  meet 
them  if  and  when  they  come. 

NEEDED :    VOKE  BASES  AND  MORE  PLANX8 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long  been  among 
those  advocating  that  a  greater  use  be 
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made  of  the  potential  air  power  of  the 
United  States  in  building  an  impregnable 
defense  establishment  for  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Nearly  a  year  ago  I  pro- 
posed that  we  arrange  with  South  Amer- 
ica to  give  us  the  right  to  construct  air 
and  sea  bases  on  that  continent.  I  favor 
building  all  the  island  air  bases  we  can  get 
to  protect  the  approaches  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  from  both  the  east  and  the 
west.  A  fully  equipped  air  armada  on  an 
air  base  which  we  control  in  Brazil  will 
better  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  than  an  army  of  soldiers  in  Dakar. 
Fully  equipped  sea  and  air  bases  in  this 
hemisphere  will  do  much  more  to  safe- 
guard the  destiny  of  America  and  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  freedom  every- 
where than  will  the  landing  of  a  partially 
equipped  army  of  soldiers  on  any  battle- 
field in  all  the  world  outside  cf  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

In  line  with  my  resolution  to  discover 
the  best  method  of  utilizing  and  unifying 
the  air  forces  of  America.  I  am  including 
with  these  remarks  some  typical  excerpts 
from  newspaper  articles  and  editorials  of 
the  past  few  days  indicating  what  a  wide- 
spread interest  is  being  manifest  in  de- 
veloping the  optimum  method  of  using 
our  air  power  while  we  are  at  peace  and 
have  time  to  make  any  changes  which 
might  be  necessary.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  findings  of  such  a  com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  as  my  resolution  pro- 
poses would  do  much  to  develop  national 
unity  and  to  stimulate  confidence  in  the 
defense  program  to  which  all  America  is 
now  so  wisely  and  unselfishly  devoting  its 
attention. 

Ttpicai.  Nkwspafzb  Comment 
[From  tbe  Waabtngton  DaUy  News] 

A    WAKNINQ    XTKHXEDSD 

In  tills  day  and  age  when  air  power  is 
kicking  navies  out  of  seas  and  armies  out 
of  Islands,  It  Is  a  little  painful  to  recall  that 
when  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  H.  Arnold,  Chief  of 
the  Army  Air  Corps,  was  promoted  some 
months  ago  to  be  Acting  Additional  Deputy 
"■"ttrtef  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  this  unprecedented 
recognition  of  the  air  arm  was  hailed  as  a 
great  forward  step  in  alr-mlndedness. 

It  doesn't  take  a  military  expert  to  figure 
out  from  the  headlines  that  aviation  has  cut- 
grown  the  status  of  second  fiddle — every- 
where else,  that  is,  except  in  the  United  States. 
Here  the  Army  and  the  Navy  continue  to  In- 
Ust  that  aviation's  proper  place  is  in  the  back 
•eat,  with  infantrymen  and  mariners  at  the 
steering  wheel. 

It  Is  cc»nmon  knowledge  that  many  airmen, 
both  m  the  Army  and  Navy,  are  in  favor  of 
aji  Independent  status  for  aviation.  But  It  is 
seldom  that  these  flying  experts  will  talk  for 
the  bock.  They  know  the  head  men  are  op- 
posed, and  their  traditions  of  discipline  are 
powerful  enovigh  to  keep  them  silent. 

That  doesn't  go  for  all  of  them,  however. 

General  Arnold  himself  and  his  former  ex- 
ecutive officer  In  the  Air  Corps,  Col.  Ira  C. 
Saker,  had  this  to  say  In  a  recent  book : 

"Many  feel  that  eventually  the  defensive 
air  component  of  the  Nation  will  be  given  a 
status  coordinate  and  commensiirate  with 
that  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  When  that  time 
will  come,  if  it  does  come.  Is  not  yet  clear.  It 
came  In  some  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  when  the  pressure  of  war  was  upon 
them.  We  shall  be  fortunate  If  our  time  for 
that  reorganization  comes  m  the  relative  calm 


of  peace,  or.  at  worst.  In  the  preparatory  and 
not  in  the  fighting  stage." 

Coming  from  an  Acting  Additional  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  that  Is  stronger  language  than 
it  may  seem. 

But  what  has  been  done  about  his  warning? 

Nothing. 

The  fighting  stage  has  not  yet  come.  But 
we  are  certainly  in  the  preparatory  stage. 

What  are  we  waiting  for? 

Single  Air  Force 
(By  Al  Williams) 

Each  time  public  opinion  forces  recognition 
of  its  growing  demand  for  a  competently  or- 
ganized American  air  force,  out  comes  old  ex- 
hibit No.  1,  the  headquarters  plr  force.  And 
now  that  the  European  war  has  demonstrated 
to  the  American  citizen  that  air  power  will  be 
the  determining  factor  in  this  struggle  out 
comes  that  exhibit. 

The  ordinary  people  of  England  were  ask- 
ing in  1938,  "Are  we  going  to  be  bombed? 
What  of  our  air  force?  How  does  it  compare 
with  Germany's?"  Never  did  I  hear  one 
question  about  the  size  and  efficiency  of  the 
British  Army  or  Navy.  The  people  were  look- 
ing to  the  air.  from  which  instinct  and  intel- 
ligence told  them  their  menace  was  coming. 

The  plain  British  men  and  women  were 
more  realistic  and  practical  than  their  lead- 
ers. But  whenever  British  citizens  became  too 
loud  in  their  demands  for  an  unquestionably 
superior  air  force  the  Army  and  Navy  leaders 
mobilized  another  million  men  or  launched 
another  battleship. 

Now  ordinary  Americans  are  becoming  rest- 
less about  the  known  and  suspected  In- 
adequacy of  our  fighting  power  in  the  air. 
They  haven't  forgotten  Gen.  Billy  Mitchell. 
They  know  far  more  than  is  suspected  about 
the  stubborn,  selfish  resistance  of  the  current 
leaders  in  both  services  to  an3rthlng  like  a 
self-determining  air  force,  legally  authorized 
to  work  out  the  destiny  of  real  American  air 
power,  without  Interference  and  under  lead- 
ers who  have  won  their  leadership  from  the 
cockpit. 

And  what  are  we  getting?    Promises. 

Next  July — next  fall — something  or  other 
Is  going  to  happen.  Thousands  of  planes 
will  be  rolling  off  the  production  lines. 
Alwajrs  in  the  future. 

And  what  are  we  getting  from  Washington? 
Statements  such  as.  "American  combat  planes 
are  not  only  equal  to  but  better  than  any 
European  aircraft."  This  untruth  has  been 
passed  along  to  the  people  time  and  time 
again  by  politicians  and  political  appointees. 

The  American  public  Is  getting  Just  what 
the  British  public  got  when  it  was  demanding 
air  power — ^leal  air  power  that  could  have 
fought  this  war  over  Germany  and  not  over 
England. 

And  what  are  we  getting  In  the  head- 
quarters air  force?  WeU,  the  headquarters 
air  force  is  the  combat  planes  and  air  crews 
of  the  old  Air  Corps — with  the  rest  of  the  old 
Air  Corps  devoted  to  training,  procurement, 
maintenance,  repair,  and  what  not  required  to 
keep  the  headquarters  air  force  provided  with 
combat  planes  and  fighting  air  crews.  This 
smoke  screen  Is  exceedingly  thin. 

That  leaves  us  with  a  headquarters  air 
force  and  an  Air  Corps— both  under  the  old 
*  Army.  Two  air  services  In  the  Army,  divided 
against  each  other,  thus  permitting  the  old 
Army  game  of  service  politics  to  squelch  any 
progressive  air  crusader  who  sees  this  Euro- 
pean air  war  In  its  true  light. 

The  one  thing  to  do  Is  to  consolidate  hon- 
estly all  our  air  services — Army  and  Navy — 
Into  a  genuine  air  force,  freed  from  control 
by  men  who  know  nothing  about  air  power 
and  who  even  now  faU  to  understand  Its 
predominance. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregoing  are  typical 
of  nev'spaper  comments  appearing  in 
many  papers  throughout  the  country 
these  days.  I  shall  not  encumber  the 
Record  by  inserting  more  of  them  at  this 
time,  but  I  have  personally  checked  over 
50  such  comments  within  the  past  week. 
These  comments  stimulate  our  thinking 
and  challenge  our  curiosity,  but  they 
neither  condemn  nor  correct  the  existing 
situation.  What  is  needed  is  a  congres- 
sional inquiry,  such  as  suggested  in  my 
resolution,  No.  228.  to  get  all  the  facts 
and  search  out  the  truth,  so  that  the 
United  States  can  be  certain  it  is  follow- 
ing the  best  path  to  get  the  full  benefits 
of  the  mighty  force  which  air  power  has 
become  in  effective  defense  planning  in 
the  world  of  today. 


Unified  Air  Defense 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOtTTH    D.\KOTA 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  June  5.  1941 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  major 
business  before  the  country  and  the  Con- 
gress today  is,  as  we  all  know,  the  prob- 
lem of  national  defense.  Since  the  fall 
of  Crete  and  the  disabling  of  the  Bis- 
marck by  aerial  torpedoes  there  has  been 
a  growing  concern  in  this  country  about 
the  problem  of  our  own  aerial  defenses. 
This  week  I  checked  over  50  editorials 
and  newspaper  comments,  which  ex- 
pressed alarm  as  to  whether  we  have  suf- 
ficiently unified  and  strengthened  our 
own  aerial  defenses. 

Because  I  believe  Congress  is  entitled 
to  the  full  facts  and  the  most-expert 
advice  In  forming  its  opinions,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  resolution  asking  the 
Speaker  to  appoint  a  committee  of  nine, 
selected  from  the  membership  of  the 
House  Committees  on  Naval  and  Military 
Affairs,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  an 
inquiry  to  see  whether  we  need  a  Secre- 
tary of  Air  Defense,  whether  we  should 
consolidate  all  our  defense  establish- 
ments in  a  Department  of  National  De- 
fense, with  coordinate  ofiBcers  handling 
Navy,  War,  and  air,  or  whether  the  pres- 
ent arrangement  is  the  best  solution.  I 
believe  this  is  too  Important  a  matter  to 
be  left  to  editorial  commentators  or  to 
civilian  heads  of  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments. It  Involves  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  the  defense  of  America,  and  we 
are  entitled  to  the  full  facts  in  this 
matter.  I  hope  my  resolution  is  adopted. 
It  is  known  as  House  Resolution  228  and 
has  been  referred  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

A  congressional  Inquiry,  such  as  my  res- 
olution provides,  will  simply  be  a  search 
for  the  truth,  and  the  facts  will  speak 
i  for  themselves  to  suggest  what  changes 


are  needed  or  to 

the  existing 
slble  method  of 
growing 

field  of  national 
contribute  to  our 
peace  of  mind  to 
newspaper  writerls 
pressing    the 
change  Is  needed 
air  arm  of  our 
inquiry  which  I 
matter  for  all 
of  information 
formed  authoritiets 
speaking  with  the 
provided  them  by 
qulry. 
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8ssure  the  country  that 

arrangement  is  the  best  pos- 

utilizing  the  rapidly 

importa4ce  of  aviation  In  the 

defense.     It  does  not 

national  unity  or  our 

tiave  many  of  the  best 

In  the  country  ex- 

that    a    vital 

in  the  handling  of  the 

national  defense.    The 

should  settle  this 

to  come  on  the  basis 

prjovided  by  the  best-ln- 

in  the  United  States 

freedom  and  protection 

such  congressional  in- 


President's  National- 
Defeiise  Policies 


EXTENSIOIH  OP  REMARKS 
or 

R.  SHEPPARD 

REPRESENTATIVES 


OP 


.  June  5.  1941 


LETTER  PROM  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  SHEPPARlp 
leave   to   extend 
Record,  I  Include 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 

my   remarks   in    the 

^^ , the  following  letter  re- 

ceived'by  me  from  Mr.  Ralph  S.  Ruth,  of 

Mecca,  Calif.: 

MaccA,  Caui-.,  May  31,  1941. 

Hon.    HaRRT    R.    SHtPPABB, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DiAB  Habbt:  Aft;r  listening  to  the  Hon- 
orable BVKTON  K.  WHZIXER,  Mt.  Lindbergh, 
and  a  few  more  wto  keep  Insisting  that  we 
all  write  to  otur  Congressmen,  I  feel  called 
to  do  as  they  say   ind  write  you. 

I  get  around  ovei  my  district  pretty  regu- 
larly and  hear  the  expression  of  the  people, 
and  I  find  there  it  a  very,  very  smaU  per- 
centage of  the  pec  pie  here  who  will  agree 
with  the  above-mentioned  gentlemen  regard- 
less of  their  poUllcal  affiliations.  I  have 
heard  all  your  8p>ee|:hes,  and  besides  I  know 
you  quite  well  personally,  and  I  want  you  ta 
know  that  the  big  inajority  of  the  people  In 
my   district   place    ftill    confidence    in    your 


good  judgment.    I 


_     know  none  of  us  want 

but^at  the  saine  time,  after  you  have 

d  we  should,  '•turn  the 

comes  a  time  when  you 

the  other  fellow  a  good 


war, 

done  as  we  are  to: 
other  cheek,"  there 
are  entitled  to  give 
kick  In  the  pants 

Seriously,  though  Harry,  the  big  majority 
of  the  people  here  « je  back  of  the  President 
in  the  stand  he  ha  3  taken  100  percent,  and 
after  listening  to  tlie  fine  speech  he  made  I 
am  very  sorry  that  [  am  not  a  younger  man. 
but  I  am  a  pretty  tiugh  old  hombre  and  am 
now  looking  for  a  place  where  I  could  fit  In. 

I  don't  know  hoT?  many  letters  you  have 
been  getting  of  the  sort  Wheeltb  and  Lind- 
bergh want  sent,  bu  t  they  got  under  my  skin 
to  the  extent  that  I  had  to  write  you  how 
I  feel  about  this  natter.  With  beat  wishes 
and  kindest  persoral  regards.  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  S.  Ruth. 


■i 


Hon.  Andrew  Jackson  Houston 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  6,  1941 


SPEECH  OP  GOV.  W.  LEE  OlSANIEL 
APPOINTING  HIM  A  UNITED  STATES 
SENATOR  FROM  TEXAS 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, June  4,  1941,  the  Texas  congres- 
sional delegation  at  its  regular  weekly 
luncheon  had  as  its  guest  the  Honorable 
ANDRrw  Jackson  Houston,  who  was 
sworn  in  as  the  junior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Texas  last  Monday.  June  2. 

Gen.  Sam  Houston  is  credited  with 
gaining  Texas'  indep)endence  from  Mex- 
ico at  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  April  21. 
1836.  Oen.  Sam  Houston,  the  father  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Texas,  was  a 
close  and  intimate  friend  of  President 
Andrew  Jackson.  By  reason  of  this 
friendship,  when  the  junior  Senator  was 
born,  his  mother  named  him  for  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Jackson.  Gen.  Sam  Hous- 
ton took  the  oath  of  office  as  a  United 
States  Senator  from  Texas  95  years  ago. 

The  biography  of  Senator  Andrew 
Jackson  Houston,  in  the  latest  edition 
of  the  Congressional  Directory,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Andbew  Jackson  Houston,  Democrat,  of 
La  Porte;  son  of  Gen.  Sam  Houston,  first 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  one 
of  the  first  Senators  to  serve  after  Texas  was 
admitted  as  a  State  Into  the  Union;  born  In 
Independence,  Tex.,  June  21,  1854;  educated 
at  Baylor  College,  Bastrop  Military  Academy, 
Texas  Military  Institute,  at  Austin,  and  Old 
Salado  College;  was  graduated  from  West 
Point  Military  Academy;  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  In  1876;  clerk  of  the 
United  SUtes  district  court  at  Dallas,  187»- 
89;  appointed  United  States  marshal  by  Preol- 
dent  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  served  from  1902 
to  1910;  Prohibition  Party  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas  in  1910  and  1912;  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Travis  Rifles  at  Austin  dur- 
ing the  reconstruction  period  In  1874;  also 
formed  a  troop  of  cavalry  for  Rooeevelfs 
Rough  Riders;  appointed  to  the  United  SUtes 
Senate  on  AprU  21,  1941,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
In  the  term  ending  January  3,  1943,  catised 
by  the  death  of  Hon.  Morris  Sheppard;  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  person  to 
become  a  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Stotes. 

Our  late  beloved  Senator  Morris  Shep- 
pard died  April  9.  1941.  On  AprU  21. 
1941,  the  Honorable  W.  Lee  OT)anlel, 
Governor  of  Texas,  appointed  Gen.  Ah- 
DMEW  Jackson  Houston  to  be  United 
States  Senator  from  Texas,  to  serve  until 
Senator  Sheppard's  successor  is  elected 
by  the  people  of  Texas  June  28,  1941,  at 
a  si)ecial  election  called  for  that  piu-pose. 
Governor  OTteniel's  speech,  which  was 
delivered  on  the  San  Jacinto  battle- 
ground April  21, 1941,  when  he  appointed 


General  Houston  United  States  Senator, 
was  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the 
Texas  Revolution,  dlsting\iished  guests,  ladles, 
and  gentlemctn.  the  lessons  of  the  past  loom 
large  In  our  thinking  as  we  face  the  prob- 
lems of  the  new  day.  The  contribution  of 
the  centurieH  to  our  present  life  and  mode 
of  living  is  a  notable  one  Indeed.  Too 
often,  when  we  flash  on  the  screen  of  our 
mind  the  picture  of  a  hundred  years  ago 
and  then  change  It  quickly  to  the  picture 
of  today,  we  are  tempted  to  marvel  at  our 
present  advanced  state  in  contrast  to  the 
primitive  slnipUclty  of  those  days  gone  by, 
and  to  commend  ourselves  too  highly  for 
bringing  about  this  change.  For  in  study- 
ing the  Intervening  pages  of  history,  wc  see 
that  cur  growth  has  not  been  of  a  mush- 
room variety.  We  see  that  our  progress 
has  been  step  by  step,  and  that  the  super- 
structure which  now  towers  so  high  has 
been  built — stone  upon  stone,  timber  upon 
timber — through  the  ages,  and  that  into  the 
building  of  that  structure  of  o\ir  present 
society  has  gone  not  only  the  genius  of  what 
we  might  want  to  term  otir  own  super- 
talent,  but  also  the  Intelligence,  the 
strength,  the  courage  of  mind.  body,  and 
soul  of  men  who  are  no  more. 

Contemplation  on  the  contribution  of  the 
past  gives  n(-eded  restraint  to  our  own  van- 
ity, a  heightened  appreciation  of  the  Intel- 
lectual qualities  and  the  attributes  of  char- 
acter of  those  who  have  gone  before,  and 
encouragement  and  inspiration  In  ha 
thought  that — 

"Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  tis 
We  oin  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

The  rock  upon  which  we  stand  is  the  rock 
of  ages.  The  faith  which  we  have  was  the 
faith  of  our  fathers  before  us.  The  com- 
mandments which  we  obey  were  those  en- 
graven on  stone  on  the  sximmlt  of  Slnal  and 
spoken  from  the  lips  of  the  Nazarene  In  His 
Sermon  on  the  Mount 

God  grant  that  we  may  cling  to  thest  eter- 
nal verities  which  come  as  oiu-  sacred  heritage 
of  the  past;  that — faced  with  the  fury  of 
storms  which  now  beset  us — we  may  chart 
our  course  by  the  compass  that  has  been  tried 
and  found  true  by  those  who  captained  otir 
ship  on  yet  another  voyage. 

"Lord.  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget." 

On  April  21.  1836 — 5  years  more  than  a 
century  ago — on  this  very  ^X)t.  yes.  at  this 
very  hour — the  destiny  of  the  land  called 
Texas  hung  precariously  in  the  balance  How 
that  destiny  was  achieved;  how  valorous 
men — out-numbered,  without  ratloiu,  and 
adequate  arms— defeated  a  dictator  and  bis 
Invading  hordes — is  a  story  which  you  know 
full  well.  "The  sixteenth  most  decisive  vic- 
tory In  the  history  of  the  world"  It  has  been 
called,  a  victory  starting  a  chain  of  events 
which  brought  to  these  United  States  a  third 
of  its  present  area;  a  victory  which  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  change  In  sovereignty  cf 
nearly  a  mlUlon  square  mUes;  and,  more  im- 
portant than  all  this  a  victory  which  decided 
that  our  people  should  be  free — free  to  work, 
free  to  worship,  free  to  build  here  a  new 
promised  land  that  wotild  contribute  to  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  mankind. 

I  could  speak  appropriately  today  of  the 
leader  of  our  forces  at  the  Battle  of  San 
Jacinto.  I  cotild  mention  the  methods  by 
which  he  tnd  his  brave  men  won  victory  on 
San  Jacinto's  field.  We  cotild  recotint  the 
events  of  his  earlier  life  which  contributed 
to  the  military  genius  for  which  he  was  re- 
nowned— of  his  campaign  with  Andrew  Jack- 
son In  the  war  of  1812  and  the  brUllance  of 
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his  achievement  then  for  the  aetTlce  of  his 
country.  Or  we  could  examine  the  heritage 
which  was  his;  the  staunch  record  of  bis 
lather,  a  coldler  in  the  Revolutionary  War; 
of  earlier  ancestors  in  Scotland  who  fought 
with  John  Knox  for  "Ood  and  Country." 

What  a  record  was  his  as  a  statesman,  a 
leader  In  the  civil  life  of  every  community  In 
which  he  dwelled.  I  know  of  no  other  char- 
acter In  oiir  State  or  National  life  who  served 
•a  Oovernor  of  two  different  States,  as  a  Rep- 
reser^atlve  In  the  Congress  from  two  differ- 
ent States,  as  one  of  the  first  two  United 
States  8<rnators  from  his  newly  annexed 
Bute,  as  the  President  of  an  Independent 
republic,  or  who  whittled  a  pine  stick  on  the 
floor  of  the  United  States  Senate.  (In  these 
mad  days — in  the  rtish  and  tumble  and  tur- 
moil of  our  present  life — how  remarkably 
pleasant  It  would  be.  or  clarifying  to  ovir  be- 
fuddled minds.  If  we  could  all  sit  down  "for 
a  spell"  and  do  some  good  oJd-fashloned 
whittling  like  Sam  Houston  did  In  the  days 
of  old.) 

The  InddenU  In  the  career  of  Oen.  Sam 
Houston  are  pleasant  thoughts  upon  which  to 
dwell.  Interesting  circumstances  to  recall. 
But  I  pass  on  from  these  considerations,  re- 
membering th3  simple  but  prophetic  com- 
ment of  Andrew  Jackson:  "The  world  will 
take  care  of  Houston's  fame." 

I  am  thinking  today  not  so  much  of  the 
details  of  San  Jacinto's  victory,  nor  of  the 
achievements  of  Sam  Houston  as  orator, 
statesman,  and  leader.  I  am  searching  rather 
lor  the  reason  for  his  phenomenal  success, 
the  cause  of  his  courage,  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples which  Xod  hlro  to  such  great  fame. 

In  an  obscure  document,  penned  by  his 
hand  on  October  8.  1835,  I  think  I  have  dis- 
covered tliat  creed.  You  will  remember  that 
he  was  then  commander  of  the  Department 
at  Nacogdoches.  His  first  act  in  that  capac- 
ity was  to  Issue  a  general  order  to  the  forces 
at  his  command  While  it  was  In  the  form 
of  a  military  order.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
message,  and  particularly  Its  conclusion,  was 
an  address  to  the  people  of  Texas,  an  expres- 
sion of  the  sentiments  of  heart  of  one  of 
their  number,  a  promise  of  freedom  to  come, 
"%  consecration  to  duty,  a  call  for  high  cour- 
age from  all  men  of  good  will. 

It  was  so  striking  and  significant  In  its 
content,  so  sincere  In  Its  tone,  that  I  know 
It  must  have  brought  a  warm,  a  fervent,  and 
a  zealous  response  from  those  whom  he  had 
been  chosen  to  lead. 

Concluding  that  order,  General  Houston 
SAld: 

"The  morning  of  glory  Is  dawning  upon  us. 
The  work  of  liberty  has  begun.  Our  actions 
are  to  become  a  part  of  the  history  of  man- 
kind. Patriotic  millions  will  sympathize  In 
our  strugtjles,  while  nations  will  admire  our 
achievements.  We  must  be  united — subordi- 
nate to  the  laws  and  authorities  which  we 
avow,  and  freedom  will  not  withhold  the  seal 
of  her  approbation.  Rally  around  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Constitution,  entrench  your  rights 
with  noble  resolution,  and  defend  them  with 
heroic  manliness.  Let  your  valor  proclaim 
to  the  world  that  liberty  is  your  birthright. 
We  cannot  be  conquered  by  all  the  arts  of 
anarchy  and  despotism  combined.  In  heaven 
and  valorous  hearts  we  repose  our  confidence. 
Our  only  ambition  is  the  attainment  of  na- 
tional liberty — the  freedom  of  religiotis  opin- 
ion and  Just  laws.  To  acquire  these  bless- 
ings, we  solemnly  pledge  our  person,  our 
(troperty,  and  our  lives.  Union  and  cour- 
age can  achieve  everything,  while  reason  com- 
bined with  intelligence  can  regulate  all  things 
necessary   to  hiunan   happiness." 

Reading  those  inspired  words,  we  find,  I 
think,  the  background,  the  basis,  the  funda- 
mental reason  for  Houston's  achievement. 
And  we  find  there  fxirther.  it  seems  to  me,  a 
message  so  prophetic,  a  creed  so  lasting,  a 


statement  so  significant  to  our  present  day 
that  It  might  well  have  been  written  on  April 
21.  1941,  instead  of  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Listen  to  his  solemn  admonition; 
hear  his  heroic  words;  consider  the  soundness 
of  his  expressed  sentiments — and  you  will 
thrill,  as  I  have  thrilled,  to  the  challenge  of 
this  clarion  call  of  a  century  ago. 

"The  morning  of  glory  is  dawning  upon 
us."  Surely  it  was  dawning  then,  and  surely 
Is  our  sun  still  rising  in  the  eastern  sky  of 
hope.  Our  State  Is  rich  In  resources.  Our 
land  of  Texas — 170,000.(K)0  acres  in  extent — 
can  count  among  its  c)ierlshed  advantages 
all  those  things  which  man  requires — food 
for  his  sustenance:  shelr^r  for  his  comfort; 
bountiful  raw  materials  to  be  shaped  Into 
other  things  by  his  handiwork  and  skill,  or 
to  be  molded  and  fashioned  by  mighty 
machines:  resources  of  energy  at  his  every 
command.  Here  are  playgrounds  for  his 
pleasure;  scenes  of  beauty  for  his  inspira- 
tion; an  empire  for  his  conquest. 

Our  factories  are  humming:  our  soil  pro- 
duces new  wealth;  our  people  are  working 
and  happy.  "The  morning  of  glory"  is 
siirely  here. 

"Our  actions  are  to  b«H»me  a  part  of  the 
history  of  mankind."  Sam  Houston  spoke 
well.  The  history  of  Texas — as  a  Republic. 
as  a  State — is  known  throughout  the  world. 
The  name  of  Texas — said  to  mean  "friend- 
ship"— Is  associated  also  with  thoughts  of 
fortune,  of  force  and  vigor,  and  of  great 
faith.  Otxr  actions — the  actions  of  Texans 
of  a  hundred  years — have  become  indeed  a 
part  of  the  history  oJ  mankind  and  have 
opened  avenues  for  new  opportunity,  further 
progress,  and  high  achievement. 

"We  must  be  united — subordinate  to  the 
laws  and  authorities  which  we  avow,  and 
freedom  will  not  withhold  the  seal  of  her 
approbation."  That  is  Sam  Houston  speak- 
ing, my  friends:  Sam  Houston  speaking  to 
his  soldiers,  to  those  about  him;  Sam  Hous- 
ton speaking  to  generations  yet  unborn. 

How  did  he  say  we  would  succeed?  "We 
must  be  united — subordinate  to  the  laws  and 
authorities  which  we  avow."  Sam  Houston 
did  not  mean  united  in  partisan  groups;  Sam 
Houston  did  not  mean  united  in  separate 
organizations,  and  cliques;  Sam  Houston  did 
not  mean  united  in  classes  which  engage  in 
strife.  He  called  upon  his  countrymen  to  be 
united — Just  plain  imited!  And  that  meant 
all  together — all  for  one  and  one  for  all — 
dedicated  to  a  common  cause  which  deserved 
well  their  devotion,  their  strength,  their 
every  effort. 

How  true  his  words  ring  today,  how  timely 
his  message! 

I  decline,  my  friends,  to  accept  the  view- 
point that  there  is  an  Irreconcilable  con- 
flict between  any  arbitrary  groups  of  our 
people.  I  refuse  to  recognize  any  chasm  be- 
tween Americans  that  cannot  be  spanned  by 
those  basic  virtues  of  honesty.  Integrity,  and 
fair  play — virtues  which  are  characteristic,  I 
think,  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  130.000,000 
who  constitute  the  citizenry  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  believe  that,  whatever 
the  diversity  of  our  vievirs,  we  do  have  a  com- 
mon ground  on  which  we  can  stand  in  peace 
and  conltntment;  we  do  have  the  ties  of  a 
heroic  past  which  should  bind  us  closely 
together;  we  do  have  the  promise  of  a  rich 
and  useful  future  which  should  inspire  us  to 
go  forward  in  fellowship  and  good  will. 

"We  cannot  be  conqutjred  by  all  the  arts 
of  anarchy  or  despotism."  Who  is  that 
speaking?  Is  it  the  voioj  of  our  great  Presi- 
dent and  leader  In  today's  crisis — telling  us 
to  be  of  ttout  heart  and  good  cheer?  Is  it 
the  pledge  of  1941?  No,  my  friends;  again  it 
is  rugged  old  Sam  Houston — breathing  defi- 
ance to  dictators  of  yet  another  age  and  tell- 
ing them,  as  we  tell  the  despots  of  a  modern 
day,  that  "liberty  Is  our  birthright"  and 
that  we  propose  again  today  to  "entrench  otir 


rights  with  noble  resolution  and  defend  them 
with  heroic  manliness." 

Thank  God  for  truth  which  withstands 
the  onslaughts  of  time!  Thank  God  for  the 
sentiments  of  heart  of  free  men  which  do  not 
change  though  faced  with  the  dark  fore- 
bodings of  an  uncertain  future! 

I  am  told  that  in  an  old  newspaper  in  the 
New  York  Library  there  is  a  poem  by  an  un- 
known correspondent,  written  in  December 
1841,  and  referring  to  the  aan  Jacinto  Battle- 
field. It  was  as  prophetic  as  the  words  of 
Houston.    Its  writer  said: 

"In  future  time,  then,  may  the  pilgrim's  eye 
See  here  an  obelisk,  pointed  to  the  sky, 
Commemorative  of  each  patriot's  name. 
Who  nobly  battled  for  his  country's  fame; 
And  on  its  pedestal  and  tapering  spire. 
Read  epitaphs  that  free  men  will  admire, 
Inscribed  in  lasting  characters  of  gold. 
To  celebrate  the  gallant  and  the  bold." 

Dreamed  in  1841 — completely  realized  to- 
day. The  obelisk  does  stand,  pointed  to  the 
sky.  commemorating  each  patriot's  name  and 
recording  his  contribution  to  an  empire's 
fame. 

May  there  be  engraven  Just  as  deeply  upon 
the  tablets  of  our  hearts  the  heroic  words  of 
Gen.  Sam  Houston  when  he  called  upon  us — 
all  of  us — Texans  of  1836,  Texans  of  1941 — to 
pledge  to  this  sacred  cause  "our  person,  our 
property,  our  very  lives,"  and  let  us  share 
with  him  the  noble  thought  that  "in  heaven 
and  in  valorous  hearts  we  repose  our 
confidence." 

It  Is  particularly  Important.  I  think,  that 
we  should  recall  at  this  very  time  these  wo:ids 
of  admonition  from  one  of  our  great  leaders 
of  the  past,  a  leader  who  faced  the  challenge 
of  dictatorship,  a  leader  who  was  chosen  by 
his  comrades  to  direct  their  efforts  in  throw- 
ing off  the  yoke  of  tyranny  and  in  guaran- 
teeing for  themselves  and  for  their  sons,  and 
for  their  sons  after  them,  the  sacred  and 
Inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

Those  sturdy  pioneers  of  another  day  ac- 
cepted the  challenge.  They  placed  them- 
selves in  the  path  of  the  despot's  desire.  By 
their  actions,  as  well  as  by  their  words,  they 
pledged  full  allegiance  to  Houston's  sentiment 
that  the  sacriflce  of  person,  property,  and 
life  itself  on  the  altar  of  freedom  was  not  too 
great  a  price  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  organ- 
izing and  maintaining  a  Government  which, 
would  e.xalt  the  rights  of  man  and  preserve 
for  mankind  those  essentials  to  a  free  and 
untrammeled  existence. 

How  similar  are  the  situations  of  1836 
and  1941!  True,  the  proportions  are  im- 
measurably different,  the  battle  front  now 
more  far-flung.  But  the  Issues  are  almost 
parallel;  the  opposing  forces  have  striking 
resemblance  to  those  of  a  century  ago.  The 
challenge  to  our  safety,  well-being,  our  very 
existence  Is  Just  as  serious  today  as  it  was 
in  the  perilous  years  which  our  fathers 
knew. 

Our  general  well-being,  the  vast  resources 
of  our  land,  the  prosperity  which  we  have 
known  In  the  past  and  the  prospect  which 
we  have  envisioned  for  the  future  have.  I  am 
afraid,  given  us  a  sense  of  complacency 
which  is  Inconsistent  with  our  present  sit- 
uation. I  do  not  wish  to  spread  alarm.  X 
hop>e  that  we  shall  not  know  fear  In  our 
hearts.  But  I  am  convinced  that  the 
democracy  which  was  bequeathed  us 
through  the  noble  effort  and  sacrificial 
service  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  the 
democracy  which  we  cherish  and  under  the 
beneficences  of  which  we  thrive  and  pros- 
per— I  do  believe  that  that  democracy  is  In 
the  direst  danger.  And  I  do  know  that 
unless  we  shall  become  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  peril  which  besets  us  and  bestir  our- 
selves as  did  the  patriots  of  old,  the  most 
serious  consequences  may  be  in  store. 
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But  what  shall  w:  do?  What  shall  we 
do  to  preserve  the  contributions  of  the 
past?  What  shall  v^e  do  to  maintain  our 
government  In  the  traditional  American 
Way?  How  shall  w«  combat  the  threat  of 
totalitarian  t3?ranny— a  tyranny  that  has 
already  In  less  than  12  months  reduced  to 
ruins  11  nations  which  embraced  our 
democratic  Ideals,  a  tyranny  which  has  vir- 
tually enslaved  25C,000.000  people  whose 
only  offense  was  tha;  they  were  in  the  way 
of  a  mad  march  of  lOwer -crazed  men.  How 
shall  we  continue  to  be  free? 

Our  soldier  and  sj  ilor  boys  and  our  ma- 
rines did  not  hesltaie  long  over  that  ques- 
tion. With  marked  unanimity  and  with 
patriotic  spirit  reminiscent  of  Valley  Forge, 
San  Jacinto,  and  thd  Alamo,  they  answered 
the  call,  and,  with  no  murmur  Of  protest, 
gave  up  their  trades,  their  professions,  their 
careers,  and  shoulder  :d  arms  for  the  military 
and  naval  protection  of  their  land. 

The  example  which  they  are  setting  should 
be  an  Inspiration  to  those  of  us  who  have 
not  yet  had  our  full  i  hare  in  the  all-cut  plan 
of  American  preparedness.  Our  production 
lines  must  turn  out  more  and  more  materials 
for  these  lads  of  otus.  There  must  be  ma- 
chines for  them  to  1  ravel  over  highway  and 
field,  planes  to  soar  through  the  skies,  ships 
to  sail  the  high  sea.  Whether  we  be  execu- 
tives or  managers  or  labor,  our  duty  Is  clear; 
the  test  of  our  patriotism  Is  at  hand. 

In  Texas  we  do  not  Intend  for  the  wheels 
of  any  machine  nor  t  le  line  of  any  assembling 
operation  to  stop  for  one  moment  while  men 
quarrel  or  engage  in  petty  partisan  bickering. 
I  proposed  to  the  T;xas  Legislature  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  prchibiting  the  use  of  force 
or  violence,  or  the  threat  thereof.  In  any  labor 
disputes,  and  the  legislature  passed  that  bill 
within  8  legislative  days  after  it  was  sub- 
mitted. Texas  can  sjiy  to  the  world,  with  full 
assurance,  that  def«  nse  production  in  this 
State  will  not  be  delayed  by  any  such  prac- 
tices as  those  descrihed.  The  State  of  Texas 
has  many  resources  and  facilities  which  are 
being  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Nation,  and 
those  resoiu-ces  will  bte  made  available  without 
Interruption  or  delaj .  Sam  Houston  and  his 
men  destroyed  the  bridges  behind  them. 
Theirs  was  an  all-otit  effort.  There  were  no 
drones.   The  Houstori  philosophy  and  practice 


of  1836  Is  the  Texas 


philosophy  of  1941 

Our  Government  must  be  made  strong,  ef- 
fective, honest,  and  soimd.  If  a  bungling 
bureaucracy  gets  in  the  way  It  must  be  re- 
placed in  favor  of  a^  efficient  administration 
of  our  plans.  If  theire  are  weaknesses  in  the 
structure  of  oiur  Government — National, 
State,  or  local— we  must  hasten  to  strengthen 
those  sections  of  ou'  ramparts. 

We  must  give  ful  attention  to  home  de- 
fense, to  care  of  those  in  need,  to  the 
provision  of  employrient  for  those  who  know 
no  BkUls,  for  the  ti  alning  of  our  labor  re- 
serves to  serve  In  positions  more  profitable 
to  them  and  beneficial  to  the  country's  de- 
fense. 

We  must  sweep  from  the  framework  of  our 
official  structure  and  from  the  recesses  of  our 
minds  and  hearts  an?  evidences  of  selfishness, 
envy,  and  gieed.  W«  must  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  for  the  coiomon  cause  and  give  to 
that  cause  all  of  tte  strength,  the  courage, 
and  the  talent  with  nrhlch  a  graclotis  God  has 
endowed  us. 

My  friends,  shafts  and  monviments  have 
been  erected  to  our  pioneer  patriots — and 
fittingly  so.  And  tliere  wovUd  be  pride  and 
gratitude  In  their  hearts,  I  am  sure,  if  they 
were  here  to  see  thdse  physical  evidences  of 
our  esteem.  Sam  Houston,  being  human, 
must  have  been  prciud  of  the  battles  which 
he  won,  the  high  oHces  which  he  attained. 
But  also,  being  human,  there  must  have  been 
a  particular  tenderress  and  love  in  his  heart 
for  his  family  and  liis  close  friends,  a  solici- 
tude for  their  weU -being,  a  pride  In  their 


achievement.  I  have  read  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  Sam  Houston,  and  I  have  noted 
the  attention  which  he  gave  to  Instructions 
regarding  the  education  and  training  of  his 
children.  How  concerned  he  was  for  their 
future;  how  anxious  that  they  should  be 
strong,  and  noble,  and  good!  How  glad  he 
would  have  been  to  know  that  they  grew  into 
manhood  and  womanhood  possessed  of  high 
Intellect,  of  gracious  tjearing,  of  profound 
faith  I 

There  Is  one  son  of  Gen.  Sam  Houston  who 
Is  living  today.  On  June  21  he  will  reach 
the  age  of  87  and,  despite  the  strain  of  the 
busy,  purposeful,  and  successful  life  which 
he  has  lived,  he  Is  still  a  close  student  of  the 
trend  of  the  times.  His  latest  book,  Texas 
Independence,  declared  by  experts  to  be  one 
of  the  most  authentic  works  on  Texas  history 
yet  to  be  issued,  appeared  but  3  short  years 
ago. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  him  today.  I 
have  Just  been  to  see  him  In  his  quaint 
house  overlooking  Galveston  Bay.  I  have 
Inspected  the  shelves  of  his  study,  lined  with 
books  representing  the  best  literature  of  the 
ages.  I  have  seen  mementos  of  his  success- 
ful career  as  a  military  man,  and  I  recalled 
with  pride  that  it  was  my  honor  2  years  ago 
to  give  him  an  honorary  commission  as 
major  general  of  the  Texas  National  Guard 
as  a  token  of  esteem  for  his  distinguished 
service  for  that  organization.  I  have  heard 
him  speak  with  great  fervor  on  moral  Issues 
which  demand  the  attention  of  our  society; 
I  have  known  of  his  work  as  a  civic  leader 
In  every  community  in  which  he  has  lived. 
His  literary  skill,  his  abUlty  as  a  lawyer,  and 
his  charming  talent  as  a  painter  are  well 
known. 

Elected  the  first  president  of  the  San 
Jacinto  Chapter.  Sons  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  in  Houston,  he  has  been  Identified 
through  the  years  with  the  study  of  our 
history  and  with  efforts  to  perpetuate  the 
record  of  our  noble  past.  Even  as  his  father 
brought  fame  to  him,  through  a  life  char- 
acterized by  courage,  high  Intelligence,  and 
consecration  to  a  great  cause,  so  has  Andrew 
Jackson  Houston,  in  turn,  honored  his  fath- 
er by  being  diligent  In  the  service  of  society, 
devoted  to  his  native  State,  and  dedicated  to 
the  highest  principles  of  public  and  personal 
virtue.  He  has  carried  the  banner  of  Houston 
high  and  has  added  luster  to  an  already 
ennobled  name. 

As  Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas,  I  have 
wished  to  recognize  the  tiseful  life  of  Anmxw 
Jackson  Houston  and  to  pay  another  tribute 
to  the  inunortal  memory  of  his  father. 

I  have  today,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  vested  In  me  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  land,  appointed  Andbiw  Jack- 
son HoTTSTON  to  the  high  position  of  United 
States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Texas  to 
serve  until  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  late  Senator  Morris  Shep- 
pard  shall  have  been  filled  by  election,  as 
provided  by  law. 

Many  names  of  distinguished  and  honor- 
able men  and  women  have  been  recommended 
to  me  for  appointment  to  this  high  office,  but 
not  once  has  the  name  of  Gen.  Andkxw 
Jackson  Houston  been  suggested  to  me.  He 
receives  this  high  honor,  not  because  of  en- 
dorsements of  many  friends — although  I 
doubtless  would  have  received  many  such 
endorsements  If  the  people  of  Texas  had 
known  that  I  was  considering  him  for  the 
place — but  because  I  have  searched  the  pages 
of  history  to  find  the  one  who.  I  think,  Is 
most  entitled  to  this  tribute. 

To  whom  could  six  and  a  half  million  Texans 
owe  a  greater  debt  of  gratitude  than  to  the 
only  living  son  of  Gen.  Sam  Houston?  What 
act  could  bring  such  Joy  to  the  heart  of 
Gtn.  Andrew  Jackson  Houston  than  to  walk 
Into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
to  occupy,  as  Senator  from  Texas,  the  same 
seat  which  his  Illustrious  father  occupied  on 


March  30,  1846.  as  one  of  the  first  two  United 
States  Senators  from  Texas?  What  could  be 
more  inspiring  and  encouraging  to  the  other 
95  United  States  Senators,  at  this  crucial  time 
In  world  history,  than  to  sit  In  session  with 
the  son  of  that  great  general  who  In  days  ol 
crisis  a  hundi-ed  years  ago  played  such  an 
important  role  in  the  history  of  this  State  and 
Nation?  And  last,  but  not  least,  what  a  con- 
tribution Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  Houston  In 
his  own  right  can  make  to  our  cause  of 
freedom  and  democracy.  He  receives  this 
honorable  appointment  not  alone  as  a  tribute 
to  the  memoi7  of  his  distinguished  father, 
but  also  because  he  is  eminently  qualified 
for  the  place.  His  own  high  Intellectual  at- 
tainments, his  long  and  useful  experience,  his 
patriotic  service  to  his  State,  distinguish  him 
as  a  great  son  of  Texas  and  make  It  par- 
ticularly ^pprjprlate  that  he  should  reoel%-e, 
to  climax  his  career,  the  highest  honor  In  our 
power  to  bestow 

In  the  name  of  the  people  of  Texas,  and 
moved  by  the  Impulse  of  our  grateful  hearts, 
I  salute  once  again  the  name  of  Houston 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  as  I  said  before.  Z 
visited  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  Houston  today, 
and  Just  as  I  broke  the  news  to  him  of  his 
appointment  the  sun  suddenly  shot  through 
the  dark  rain  clouds  In  such  fashion  that  it 
appeared  dazzling.    I  said : 

"General,  do  you  know  what  caused  that 
sun  to  burst  so  suddenly  through  those  darlc 
and  heavy  rain  clouds?" 

He  said,  "No,  Governor;  what  caused  It?" 

I  said,  "General,  It  appears  to  me  as  if  our 
great  and  good,  loving  Ood  has  just  spread 
the  clouds  apart  so  the  spirit  of  your  lUtis- 
trious  father  could  smile  down  upon  his  son 
on  this  particular  scene  and  see  the  big  smilt 
on  your  face." 


Mr.  President 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  6. 1941 


Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan,  lifir. 
Speaker,  attention  has  been  directed  in 
the  public  press  to  a  statement  purport- 
ing to  come  from  the  White  House,  claim- 
ing that  95  percent  of  the  letters  re- 
ceived there  approved  the  President's 
proclamation  of  an  imdeclared  war.  I 
am  not  going  to  say  that  it  is  a  mis- 
statement, deliberate  or  otherwise,  be- 
cause I  have  not  the  means  of  disproving 
it.  I  do  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
such  a  representation  of  public  sentiment 
is  completely  and  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  mail  received  by  my  oflBce,  and 
also  not  in  keeping  with  that  received  by 
other  Representatives  of  the  people  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  the  subject. 

Every  week,  every  day.  I  receive  ap- 
peals from  citizens  who  are  appealing  to 
their  public  servants  to  keep  our  country 
out  of  war.  And  I  want  to  reproduce 
here.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  petition  I  re- 
ceived from  a  group  of  citizens  I  think 
representative  of  the  kind  of  America  we 
like  to  think  about.  These  citizens  live  in 
the  sniall  town  typical  of  our  Nation, 
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where  they  are  not  swayed  by  the  hys- 
teria of  arguments  and  proinganda  dis- 
aeminated  for  selfish  objectives. 

The  petition  was  sent  to  me,  addressed 
to  the  President.  In  addition  to  send- 
ing It  there,  I  am  asking  to  have  it  re- 
produced in  this  public  document,  where 
I  know  It  will  reach  the  attention  of 
those  who  keep  account  of  what  this 
legislative  branch  of  their  Government  is 
saying  and  doing.    The  petition  follows: 

To  the  PtxsxDurr  or  ths  UNmo  Statcs  or 
Amsuca. 

1I«.  PkisiscNT:  In  the  last  election  we,  the 
undersigned,  trusted  your  promise  that  you 
would  not  send  our  boys  to  fight  In  battle- 
fields of  foreign  countries,  and  for  this  sol- 
emn promise  we  voted  for  you.  Please,  Mr. 
President,  do  not  disappoint  us — keep  your 
promise. 

Henry  Rascbe.  Marjorie  Rasche.  Au- 
gusta Rasche,  Emll  Rasche.  Sr., 
Kmll  Ra£che.  Jr..  Frank  J.  Kotl- 
vlckl.  Eric  Kretschmar.  Wm.  Trajp, 
Henry  Bade.  Bertha  Rasche.  Arthur 
McLennon.  Mrs.  Arthur  McLennon, 
Leonard  McLennon.  Mrs.  Victor 
Matusziekl.  M.  M.  Prell.  Ed  Prell, 
A.  W.  Grossman.  Ida  Orossman, 
Wm.  Schaldlg. 


Gaslett  Sandayt 


REMARKS 
cr 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  tirouNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


rndau.  June  6.  1941 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  our  Nation  are  greatly  dis- 
turbed over  the  proposed  plan  of  Secre- 
tary Ickes  to  establish  gasless  Sundays 
in  our  country,  in  an  apparent  effort  to 
conserve  the  supply,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  are  selling  both  oil  and  gasoline, 
in  large  quantities,  to  Japan.  The  oil 
and  gasoline  which  we  sell  to  Japan  will 
no  doubt  be  delivered  by  her  to  the  Axis 
Powers,  or  used  by  Japan  as  an  ally  of 
the  Axis  Powers,  in  an  effort  to  defeat 
the  democracies  of  the  world.  This  is  a 
policy  which  is  so  inconsistent  that  it 
should  not  be  countenanced  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  Our  Nation  has 
given  aid  to  China,  and  to  the  democ- 
racies, by  way  of  supplies  and  money. 
When  we  sell  oil  and  gasoline  to  the 
enemy  of  those  democracies  we  are  plac- 
ing the  weapon  In  their  hands  with  which 
to  defeat  the  same  democracies  which  we 
have  been  attempting  to  aid.  This 
policy  should  be  stopped,  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  agencies  should  be  pre- 
vented from  further  pursuing  this  unholy 
policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  merely  another  gesture  to  create 
a  greater  war  hysteria  in  this  country, 
or  whether  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  in  good  faith  in  his  announced  policy 
of  establishing  the  gasless  Sundays  in 
this  country.    But,  in  either  event,  the 


policy  is  so  unsound  in  the  face  of  the 
existing  facts  that  such  an  order  would 
be  meaningless;  and  it  would  be  almost 
wholly  impossible  of  enforcement.  The 
people  know  the  facts  respecting  the  sale 
of  gasoline  and  oil  to  Japan,  and  they 
know  that  the  oil  and  gasoline  which 
Japan  obtains  from  us  will  be  used 
against  every  democracy  in  the  world, 
Including  the  United  States,  in  the  event 
of  our  involvement  in  a  shooting  war. 

An  article,  with  a  Washington  date 
line  of  June  3,  1941,  is  very  illuminating 
on  this  subject,  which  I  herewith  include, 
which  reads: 

GASUSS    SXTNOATS    SUGGESTED    BT    On.-INDTJSTST 
LEADERS 

Washington,  June  3. — Gasless  Sundays 
and  other  restrlcticns  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  possible  conservation  measures 
affecting  the  whole  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, were  suggested  by  the  oil  industry 
today  as  means  of  meeting  expected  short- 
ages In  petroleum. 

The  Industry's  report  said  the  east  wotild 
begin  to  feel  a  petroleum  deficiency  by  July  1 
and  this  would  be  Intensified  progressively 
Into  autiunn  and  the  next  year. 

The  oil  inen,  here  for  talks  with  Govern- 
ment officials,  recommended  creation  of  an 
Industry  committee,  and  Its  spokesmen 
pledged  cooperation  "to  any  extent"  In  meet- 
ing needs  of  supply. 

The  mention  of  restriction  on  Sunday  use 
of  automobiles  backed  a  suggestion  made  by 
Ickes  last  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  that  our  high 
Government  officials  have  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  sale  of  oil  to  Japan.  The 
negotiations  by  the  great  oil  companies 
with  Japan  for  the  sale  of  such  commodi- 
ties has  the  sanction  and  approval  of 
our  Government. 

Herewith  I  incorporate  an  article,  ap- 
pearing in  the  press  of  our  country,  under 
date  line  of  June  3, 1941.  which  will  be  of 
Interest  to  the  people  of  our  Nation,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

JAPAN    TO    GET    OIL    SUPPLIES 

Plemington.  N.  J.,  June  3. — The  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  outlined  to  stockholders 
today  details  of  an  agreement  to  sell  addi- 
tional supplies  of  oil  to  Japan  "negotiated 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  American, 
British,  and  Netherlands  East  Indies  Govern- 
ments." 

It  appears  from  the  articles,  above  set 
forth,  that  the  present  administration  is 
adopting  a  policy  of  aiding  both  sides  in 
this  European  war — the  Axis  Powers  and 
the  democracies — which  would  have  the 
tendency  of  prolonging  their  war,  and  In 
the  event  of  our  involvement  in  it — which 
I  hope  will  never  happen — the  very  sup- 
plies we  are  now  sending  to  Japan  would 
be  used  against  us.  And  the  very  sad 
aspect  of  this  entire  matter  is  that  in 
order  to  aid  the  Axis  Powers,  by  selling 
gasoline  and  oil  to  Japan,  our  own  people 
in  this  country  are  to  be  penalized  by 
having  imposed  upon  them  "gasless  Sun- 
days" and  a  very  strict  limitation  in  the 
use  of  oil  and  gasoline  for  every  purpose, 
including  that  of  domestic  use  for  heat- 
ing homes  in  our  country. 

This  policy  is  entirely  Inconsistent.  It 
should  never  be  Inaugurated  in  the  face 
of  the  existing  facts.  Our  own  people 
should  have  recognition,  and  not  the 
arch  enemies  of  the  democracies. 


The  W.  P.  A.  Bill 
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Mr.  VOORmS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  60  percent  of  the  people  now 
employed  by  the  W.  P.  A.  are  more  than 
40  years  of  age  and  over  half  of  them 
are  over  45. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that 
by  and  large  these  are  folk  who  cannot 
expect  to  find  jobs  elsewhere,  however 
much  the  defense  program  may  expand. 

18 -MONTH  SUSPENSION  IS  WKONG 

It  means  also  that  to  suspend  these 
workers  at  the  end  of  each  18-month 
period  constitutes  an  utterly  unneces- 
sary hardship  and  accomplishes  no  good 
purpose. 

The  W.  P.  A.  workers  today  are  not 
];>eople  who  want  relief  nor  people  who 
could  get  work  elsewhere  if  they  tried. 
They  are  a  group  of  older  men  and 
women  who  must  either  depend  on  local 
relief  or  else  work  for  the  benefit  of  their 
Nation  on  this  public-works  program.  I 
have  never  yet  met  a  W.  P.  A.  worker 
who  would  not  give  anything  to  secure  a 
private  job  if  he  could  find  one. 

PBOPOSAL    TO    CUT    500,000    JOBS    IS    WRONG 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  utterl>  wrong  to 
cut  the  W.  P.  A.  as  has  been  proposed  by 
the  Budget  and  as  is  proposed  in  the 
committee's  bill.  It  will  mean  laying  off 
some  500,000  people  in  the  next  month 
or  so  and  it  will  mean  just  about  2  people 
can  have  such  work  next  year  for  every 
3  who  have  had  it  this  year.  And  this 
will  be  done  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
over  a  million  heads  of  families  now 
need  W.  P.  A.  work  and  cannot  have  it. 

I  know  a  good  many  people  who  were 
formerly  unemployed  have  gone  back  to 
work  due  to  the  tremendous  defense  pro- 
gram. 

WHAT    OtTR    RULE    SHOULD    BK 

I  also  know  that  America's  rule  and 
principle,  if  she  really  wants  to  be  strong, 
must  be  this:  No  man's  labor,  no  man's 
time,  no  man's  talents  must  be  wasted. 
We  cannot  afford  any  imemployment  at 
all  under  the  present  circumstances. 

The  way  to  cut  W.  P.  A.,  and  the  only 
fair  and  right  way.  Is  to  let  it  cut  itself — 
in  other  words,  when  the  time  comes 
that  fewer  people  are  certified  and  in 
need  of  work  than  there  are  jobs  avail- 
able on  the  program,  then  we  should  cut 
it  down.  Not  until  then.  Not  until  all 
our  people  are  employed  and  at  work. 

But  the  conservative  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board  estimates  that 
the  very  least  unemployment  we  can  ex- 
pect in  the  next  fiscal  year  is  5.000,000. 
And  at  this  moment  there  are  as  many 
people  eligible  and  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  go  to  work  as  there  are  people  em- 
ployed. 


And  listen  to  this 
torial  in  the  United 


passage 
Sthtes 


In  the  period  Just  ahea  1 

Many  factories,  wlthou  t 
dose  for  lack  of  steel  or 
ber  or  copper  or  zinc  oi 
terlals. 

Many  workers  with  jo^  In  these  factories 
will  be  out  of  Jobs. 

Many    merchants    selling 
made  of  materials  useful 
Ijb   more    and   more   dl^cult 
shelves  are  emptied. 

Many  consumers,  with 
find  It  harder  to  obtain 
will  be  limited  in  what 

It's  Just  that  the 
coming  to  an  end. 


This  factor  certainly 
ered. 
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from  an  edi- 
News: 


defense  orders,  will 
aluminum  or  rub- 
other  defense  ma- 


goods    that   are 
for  defense  will  find 
to   restock   as 


iollars  to  spend,  will 
goods  they  want; 
can  buy. 

honeymoon  Is 


the 
they 


delense 


must  be  consid- 


tant  for  national 
d  remember  that 


WORK   DONE   AND  VALCTE   OF   PROGRAM 

About  500,000  W.  p.  A.  workers  are  em- 
ployed right  now  on  direct  national-de- 
fense projects.  One  Army  officer  has 
stated  to  a  committee  ( f  Congress  that  if 
we  are  going  to  cut  dovm  on  the  W.  P.  A. 
we  will  have  to  increase  the  Army  appro- 
priation if  we  are  to  get  the  work  done 

If  airports  are  impoj- 
defense  then  we  shou 
most  of  them  have  bden  and  are  being 
built  by  W.  P.  A.  V  Without  W.  P.  A 
workers  we  should  ha^e  only  a  fraction 
of  the  airports  we  do  have  or  they  would 
have  cost  a  great  dea|l  more  money  to 
build. 

Nor  is  this  by  any  mtans  the  only  type 
of  direct  national -defense  work  done  by 
W.  P.  A.  At  one  Arms 
of  ground  has  been  cl 
vers,  42  miles  of  suppli?  roads  have  been 
built,  a  complete  sewei  system  has  been 
installed,  a  water  system  has  been  put 
in,  and  all  of  it  by  W.  ]'.  A.  This  record 
has  been  repeated  all  over  the  Nation 


camp  4,000  acres 
;ared  for  maneu- 


The  question  is,  Is 
these  men  employed  in 


it  better  to  have 
this  manner  or  to 


defense  factories 
for  more  labor  of 
early  Is  not  only 
individual  but  of 
to  the  Nation. 


have  them  on  relief  rolls? 

TRAINING   PB  OGHAM 

But  there  are  othei-  features  to  the 
W.  P.  A.  program  whic  a  may  in  the  long 
run  be  even  more  important.  Very  few 
people  seem  to  know  i^,  but  all  over  the 
nation  W.  P.  A.  is  trairjing  people  to  take 
jobs  in  .'arious  types  o: 
where  there  is  a  need 
certain  types.  This  c 
rehabilitation  for  the 
paramount  importance 

And  then  there  are  ;he  Jobs  for  those 
groups  of  people — older  men,  mothers 
who,  without  much  pnjvious  work  expe- 
rience, must  support  tleir  families — who 
cannot  possibly  get  job;  elsewhere.  Here 
is  where  the  sewing  piojects  for  women 
come  in.  and  though  there  will  be  a 
strong  urge  to  cut  them  down  and  in- 
crease other  parts  of  tl:  e  program,  I  hope 
earnestly  that  this  will  not  be  done,  be- 
cause I  know  what  this  work  has  meant 
to  thousands  of  Ameiican  women  who 
had  no  other  place  to  turn  except  to  local 
relief. 

No  group  has  been  tit  so  hard  by  un- 
employment and  no  gr)up  will  be  helped 
less  by  the  defense  program  than  white 
collar  and  professional 
speaking,  the  type  of 


people.    Broadly 
work  they  have 


been  doing  on  the  W.  P.  A.  has  been  what 
is  called  "community  service."  It  has  in- 
cluded serving  school  lunches  to  about 
2,000,000  children  a  day,  the  distribution 
of  surplus  commodities,  adult  education, 
and  housekeeping  aid  to  poor  mothers, 
especially  at  the  time  when  their  babies 
are  coming. 

Many  a  community  finds  itself  in  dire 
need  of  more  recreational  facilities  and 
more  trained  recreation  workers  due  to 
the  influx  of  new  families.  W.  P.  A.  can 
and  has  supplied  such  workers. 

Nearly  70,000  people  are  now  employed 
by  W.  P.  A.  preparing  and  serving  school 
lunches  to  undernourished  children. 

Teachers  working  for  W.  P.  A.  wages 
have  made  possible  many  adult  educa- 
tion classes  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  impossible.  In  all  these  cases  it  is 
obvious  how  harmful  it  is  if  a  person 
doing  work  of  this  kind  must  be  removed 
from  his  playground  work  or  from  his 
teaching  because  he  has  been  employed  at 
it  for  18  months. 

The  18-month  rule  should  be  abolished 
in  this  bill.  Whatever  useful  purpose  it 
may  have  served  in  the  past  It  can  now 
only  punish  people  who  need  this  work 
because,  indeed,  they  can  get  no  other 
work  or  else  destroy  the  effectiveness  of 
one  of  the  community-service  programs 
I  have  just  described. 

Finally,  at  a  time  like  this,  one  of  the 
things  most  necessary  is  that  we  do  not 
let  the  culture  of  our  country  suffer 
while  we  build  its  defenses.  In  many  re- 
spects, I  believe  the  art  and  music 
projects  of  W.  P.  A.  have  been  one  of  the 
finest  things  any  government  ever  under- 
took. They  have  developed  and  pre- 
served the  talents  and  the  art  of  the  com- 
mon folk  of  this  great  Nation.  They 
have  said  to  all  the  world  that  here  was 
one  nation  that  valued  these  things  and 
believed  that  not  only  those  who  were 
able  to  afford  expensive  training  but  also 
the  common  people  had  within  them  tal- 
ents that  were  worth  more  to  their  fellow 
citizens  than  money  could  measure.  I 
think  the  arts  projects  should  be  kept 
going  for  these  reasons. 

The  W.  P.  A.  is  not  perfect.  It  never 
has  been.  But  it  still  has  a  place  in  our 
Nation  today,  for  if  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  it  was  important  for  all  groups, 
especially  those  who  are  most  helpless, 
to  be  fairly  treated,  to  be  encouraged, 
to  feel  that  they  are  doing  useful  and 
necessary  tasks,  that  time  is  now. 

W.  P.  A.  has  two  great  purposes:  First, 
to  make  a  most  important  direct  contri- 
bution to  national  defense  by  its  direct 
national -defense  projects;  second,  to  put 
to  work  at  useful  and  important  jobs  in 
the  communities  of  the  Nation  those 
groups  of  our  people  who  otherwise  will 
have  no  jobs  at  all. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  be  adding  to 
the  number  of  the  unemployed.  Rather 
it  is  a  time  to  say  there  shall  be  no  unem- 
ployment at  all. 

I  am  in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  the 
W.  P.  A.  bill  which  will  provide  at  least 
enough  money  to  employ  as  many  people 
as  have  been  employed  in  this  fiscal  year. 
If  we  can  ever  do  that,  it  will  mean  that 
such  gains  as  do  take  place  in  employ. 


ment  will  be  real  gains  and  not  imaginary 
(xies. 


Cedl  Rhodes,  Not  Streit,  Wat  Author  of 
Union  Now 
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ARTIdJE  FROM  SCRIBNER'S  COMMEN- 
TATOR 


Mr.  SHAFER  Of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  an  Informative  article 
by  Mr.  Albert  Hall  in  the  June  Issue  of 
Scribner's  Commentator,  proving  beyond 
a  doubt  that  Cecil  Rhodes,  not  Clarence 
Streit,  was  the  father  of  Union  Now.  I 
am  placing  this  article  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  because  I  believe  every 
true  American  should  have  the  facts  con- 
tained. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  Scribner's  Commentator  of  June  1941) 

CBCIL  RHODES,   FATKEB   OP  UNION    NOW 

(By  Albert  Hall) 

"Union  Now  With  Britain"  Is  the  startling 
title  of  a  new  book  by  Clarence  K.  Streit,  who 
proposes  that  a  federal  union  between  the 
United  States  and  England  and  the  British 
Dominions  be  set  up  at  once  Mr.  Streit  has 
a  large  and  growing  organization — Federal 
Union.  Inc. — and  many  Influential  support- 
ers. Echoes  are  heard  across  the  Atlantic. 
Last  August  Leslie  Hore-Bellsha  talked  in  th: 
British  House  of  Commons  about  the  possi- 
bility of  an  eventual  common  citizenship  of 
BriUln  and  the  United  States. 

As  Cecil  Rhodes,  multimillionaire  British 
Imperialist,  wrote  60  years  ago,  "We  could 
hold  the  federal  parliament  5  years  at  Wash- 
ington and  5  years  at  London." 

Hopes  for  e  reimion  of  the  United  States 
with  the  mother  country  have  lived  here  and 
In  England  since  the  days  of  Benedict  Arnold, 
but  the  roots  of  the  present  agitation  stem 
back  to  the  plans  and  actions  of  Cecil  Rhodes, 
who  made  federal  union  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  his  life  purpose.  One  of  the 
means  he  adopted  to  bring  the  United  States 
into  closer  association  with  the  Empire  was 
the  establishment  at  Oxford  University  of  the 
Rhodes  scholarships  for  selected  students 
from  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States.  One  of  those  students  has  been 
Clarence  K.  Streit. 

It  would  be  well  for  Americans  to  know 
some  facts  about  CecU  Rhodes,  who  set  on 
foot  such  vast  enterprises  for  our  benefit. 

In  1877,  at  Klmberley,  South  Africa,  In  th« 
"grand  old  days  of  the  diamond  fields," 
Rhodes,  then  only  24  years  old.  but  already  a 
man  of  effective  action  as  well  as  a  dreamer, 
drew  up  for  the  guidance  of  his  life  a  draft 
of  his  Ideas.  As  definite  objectives,  he  pro- 
posed to  himself:  "The  fiirtherance  of  the 
British  Empire,  for  the  bringing  of  the  whole 
uncivilized  world  under  British  rule,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  United  States,  for  the  making 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  but  one  empire."   What 
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a  dr«am.  But  yet  It  i«  probable.  It  Is  pos- 
Hble. 

When  Rhodes  was  making  these  amazing 
plans,  he  and  a  partner  already  held  big  con- 
cessions  in  the  diamond  fields.  Rhodes' 
financial  genliis  caused  people  to  speak  of  his 
golden  touch.  But  wealth,  to  him,  was  pri- 
marily a  means  for  actualizing  what  he  called 
his  tho\jght8 — political  thoughts,  racial 
thoughts,  imperial  thoughts. 

William  T.  Stead,  for  many  years  Rhodes' 
close  friend,  tells  that  in  that  very  year 
Rhodes  drew  up  the  first  of  his  famous  wills. 
bequeathing  his  property  to  the  British 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  one 
Mr.  Shippard,  "giving  them  full  authority  to 
use  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
British  rule  •  •  •  the  consolidation  of 
the  Empire,  the  restoration  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  unity  destroyed  by  the  schism  of  the 
eighteenth  century." 

Rhodes  threw  himself  Into  the  commercial 
•nd  political  life  of  South  Africa,  but  kept  his 
Anglo-Saxon  Ideas  to  himself  and  a  small 
circle  of  friends.  In  the  diamond  Indxistry, 
be  was  at  the  forefront  of  the  development  of 
London -dominated  combinations  and  mo- 
nopolies. In  1888  he  merged  forces  with 
Barney  Barnato.  the  diamond  king,  his  erst- 
while rival,  to  form  the  De  Beers  Consolidated 
liClnes.  This  was  the  end  of  the  grand  old 
days  of  the  Independent  diamond  producers. 

In  the  meantime  wars  and  politics  were 
raging  throughout  South  Africa.  The  whites 
fought  the  native  blacks  and  more  or  less 
gently  persuaded  them  of  the  dignity  of  labor. 
Among  the  whites,  too,  there  wcs  strife — be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Dutch.  Cape  Col- 
ony, where  Rhodes  fioiu'lshed.  had  been  taken 
by  the  English  from  their  ally.  Holland,  in 
1814  In  order  to  "prevent  its  seiztire  by  the 
common  enemy,  France."  The  English  had 
come  as  allies  and  stayed  ps  rulers. 

Not  all  thei^rican  Dutch  were  reconcUed 
to  this  new  order  and  many  of  them  trekked 
out  of  jCape  Colony,  fighting  wars  with  the 
natives  and  with  the  English,  finally  winning 
recognition  for  the  Transvual  and  the  Orange 
Free  State  as  Independent  Boer  republics.  In 
Cape  Colony  Itself  the  dominant  English  were 
opposed  by  a  Dutch  party  known  as  the 
Afrikander  Bond. 

North  of  the  Transvaal  and  approachable 
from  the  cape  via  Bechuanaland  lay  a  vast 
territory  nominally  ruled  by  the  Matabele 
chief  Lo  Bengula  and  known  as  Mashonaland 
and  Matabeleland.  This  terrHory,  rich  in 
minerals  and  very  suitable  for  white  habita- 
tion, was  naturally  coveted  by  the  English  of 
the  cape  and  by  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Cecil 
Rhodes  entered  politics  by  taking  his  seat  In 
the  Cape  Assembly  In  1881.  He  had  just  been 
graduated  from  Oriel  College.  Oxford,  having 
attended  irregularly  since  1873,  alternating 
South  African  ventures  with  cloistered  studies 
In  his  native  England. 

Rhodes  was  not  above  trickery  and  deceit  U 
the  purpose  were  grandiose  enough.  Thus  he 
flattered  the  cape  Dutchmen  in  every  possible 
way.  He  ctiltivated  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Hof- 
meyr.  leader  of  the  Afrikander  Bond.  He 
built  a  palatial  residence,  furnishing  it  In  the 
Dutch  style,  and  entertained  the  back-veldt 
farmers  en  masse  on  every  possible  occasion. 
The  Boers  regarded  him  with  affection  and 
called  him  the  Englishman  with  the  Afri- 
kander heart.  He  became  Prime  Uinlster  of 
Cape  Colony  in  1890. 

Shortly  before  this,  he  had  begtrn  prepara- 
tions for  taking  Lo  Bengula's  territory.  His 
•gents  got  a  mining  concession  from  Lo  Ben- 
gula. Quickly  forming  a  chartered  company 
by  grace  of  London,  Rhodes  sent  his  friend, 
Dr.  Jameson,  with  company  soldiers  into 
Mashonaland  to  keep  out  the  trekking  Trans- 
▼aalers. 

Rhodes  was  now  approaching  the  stunmlt 
of  his  career.  As  chairman  of  De  Beers  Con- 
•oUdated  (with  a  vast  income),  as  managing 


director  of  the  chartered  company,  and  as 
prime  minister  of  Cape  Colony,  all  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  virtually  dictator  of 
British  South  Africa.  His  agents  were 
ubiquitous. 

Now,  at  last,  he  was  able  to  begin  the  ex- 
tension of  British  rule  in  Africa.  Rhodes* 
agents  fomented  a  war  with  Lo  Bengtila, 
seized  his  territory  and  renamed  it  Rhodesia. 

All  this  while  Rhodes  aided  In  public  en- 
terprises, building  railroads,  schools,  tele- 
graph lines,  courthouses,  and  so  on.  As 
time  went  on.  he  was  particularly  anxious 
to  populate  Rhodesia,  and  news  of  marriages 
or  births  often  caused  him  to  remark,  "Good, 
it  will  help  populate  the  country"  or  "So- 
and-so  Is  a  good  citizen." 

But  his  mind  was  not  completely  occupied 
with  South  Africa.  He  made  one  will  after 
another,  leaving  his  property  now  to  this 
friend  and  now  to  that,  with  secret  Instruc- 
tions to  use  the  money  In  building  up  the 
British  Empire  and  winning  back  the  United 
States.  He  also  desired  to  found  a  secret 
society  of  millionaires  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose. He  wrote  to  William  T.  Stead  in  1891, 
recalling  some  disctissions : 

"Please  remember  the  key  of  my  idea  dis- 
cussed with  you  is  a  society,  copied  from  the 
Jesuits  as  to  organization,  the  practical  solu- 
tion a  differential  rate  (tariff  war),  and  a 
copy  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  for 
that  Is  home  rule  or  federation,  and  an  organ- 
ization to  work  this  out,  working  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  decentralization." 

As  a  step  toward  union,  he  advocated  a 
tariff  war  against  the  United  States.  His 
letter  says,  "The  world,  with  America  in  the 
forefront.  Is  devising  tariffs  to  Ixjycott  your 
manufactures,  and  that  is  the  supreme  ques- 
tion, for  I  believe  that  England,  with  fair  play, 
should  manufacture  for  the  world  •  •  • 
a  commercial  war  •  •  •  that  is  my  pro- 
gram. You  might  finish  the  war  by  union 
with  America." 

In  the  same  letter  Rhodes  reveals  his  van- 
ity: "They  are  calling  the  country  Rhodesia. 

•  •  •  I  find  I  am  human  and  should  like 
to  be  living  after  my  death;  still,  perhaps,  if 
that  name  is  coupled  with  the  object  of  Eng- 
land everywhere,  and  united,  the  name  may 
convey  the  discovery  of  an  idea  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  cessation  of  all  wars  and  to 
one  language  throughout  the  world." 

His  big  objective  was  America.  The  letter 
goes  on:  "What  an  awful  thought  it  is  that 
If  we  had  not  lost  America,  or  If  even  now  we 
could  arrange  with  the  present  Members  of 
the  United  States  Assembly  and  our  House 
of  Conunons  •  •  •  we  could  hold  the 
federal  parliament  5  years  at  Washington  and 
5  years  at  London.  The  only  thing  feasible 
to  carry  this  idea  out  is  a  secret  one  (society) . 

•  •  •  Fancy  the  charm  to  young  America, 
just  coming  on  and  dissatisfied  •  •  •  to 
share  in  a  scheme  to  take  the  government  of 
the  whole  world." 

Cecil  Rhodes,  whether  dealing  with  the 
African  Cape  Dutchmen  and  affecting  an 
"Afrikander  heart,"  or  planning  his  secret 
society  for  bringing  the  world  under  British 
rule,  or  setting  up  his  scholarships,  always 
felt  himself  to  be  a  man  destined  to  do  good 
to  humankind.  In  the  English  manner. 

William  T.  Stead  quotes  Rhodes's  religious 
conclusions  as  follows : 

•If  there  be  a  God,  I  think  that  what  He 
would  like  me  to  do  Is  to  paint  as  much  of 
the  map  of  Africa  British  red  as  possible,  and 
to  do  what  I  can  to  promote  the  unity  and 
extend  the  influence  of  the  English-speaking 
race." 

While  laying  plans  for  the  government  of 
the  world.  Rhodes  was  scheming  secretly  to 
seize  the  territory  of  the  Independent  Boer 
republics.  He  plotted  revolution  in  the 
Transvaal  and  posted  Dr.  Jameson  on  the 
frontier  with  a  force  of  Chartered  Co.  sol- 
diers. Jameson  was  to  march  on  Johannes- 
burg while  the  revolutionists  rose  and  seized 


the  Pretoria  arsenal,  after  which  the  country 
would  be  brought  under  the  British  flag. 

Rhodes  and  the  revolutionary  committee 
got  tangled  in  arguments,  for  many  of  the 
revolutionists  wished  to  remain  independent 
and  retain  the  Transvaal  flag.  Jameson  be- 
came impatient,  started  his  famous  raid  into 
the  Transvaal  and  was  outmaneuvered  and 
captured  by  the  Boer  General  Cronje  (Janu- 
ary 1,  1896).  There  was  no  uprising.  The 
affair  was  a  fiasco. 

Instantly  the  whole  world  knew  that  Cecil 
John  Rhodes,  Prime  Minister  ct  Cape  Col- 
ony, chairman  of  De  Beers  Consolidated,  and 
managing  director  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Co  had  connived  at  and  financed  at- 
tempted revolution  within  a  neighboring 
Independent  state  and  had  backed  an  abso- 
lutely unprovoked.  Illegal  attack  on  the  same. 

Thus  was  British  Imperialism  exposed  to 
the  world  so  starkly  naked  that  the  London 
government  had  to  disown  Rhodes.  He  was 
forced  to  resign  as  head  of  the  chartered 
company  and  as  Prime  Minister  of  Cape 
Colony. 

His  position  was  disgraceful,  and  he  was 
extremely  embarrassed.  His  Dutch  friends 
were  heartbroken.  He  was  no  longer  "the 
Englishman  with  the  Afrikander  heart." 

Dr.  Jameson  went  to  jail  for  15  months, 
but  some  years  later  became  Sir  Leander  Starr 
Jameson.  Bart  Rhodes  himself  expected  to 
be  jailed,  but  was  spared  that  final  humilia- 
tion. 

In  extenuation  of  his  conduct.  Rhodes  dis- 
cussed the  argument  over  the  Transvaal  flag, 
trotting  out  the  idea  of  federal  union.  Rhodes 
said:  "My  whole  idea  was  federal  union,  and 
I  thought  It  was  quite  possible  the  Repub- 
lic would  remain  a  republic,  so  far  as  local 
matters  were  concerned,  but  that  the  federal 
union,  dealing  with  railways,  tariff  systems, 
and  defense,  and  those  questions  that  are 
called  federal,  would  be  in  an  assembly  that 
must  be  under  the  British  flag." 

In  London,  Vindex,  one  of  his  apologists, 
put  the  matter  thus:  "The  question  of  the 
flag  he  did  not  look  on  as  Immediate,  and 
he  did  not  expect  the  republics  to  surrender 
their  flags  at  once." 

The  aftermath  of  the  Jameson  raid  was 
the  South  African  War  (1899-1902),  ending 
in  the  extinguishment  of  the  Bosr  republics 
and  their  annexation  to  the  British  Empire. 

In  1899  Rhodes  drafted  his  final  will,  the 
famous  will  setting  up  the  Rhodes  scholar- 
ships. His  ideas  had  ripened.  The  great  plan 
of  winning  the  United  States  was  to  be  based 
on  educational  ties.  The  residue  of  his  vast 
fortune,  after  epeciflc  bequests -and  setting 
up  the  scholarships,  he  left  to  a  chosen  com- 
mittee for  undisclosed  purposes. 

Here,  In  the  public  words  of  his  noted  will, 
are  some  of  his  reasons  for  setting  up  the 
scholarships  at  Oxford  for  students  from  the 
Empire  and  the  United  States: 

"I  consider  that  the  education  of  young 
colonists  at  one  of  the  universities  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  of  great  advantage  ♦  •  • 
for  instilling  into  their  minds  the  adventege 
to  the  Colonies  as  well  as  to  the  United 
Kingdom  of  the  retention  of  the  unity  of 
the  Empire.  •  •  •  I  also  desire  to  en- 
courage and  foster  an  appreciation  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  I  implicitly  believe  will  re- 
sult from  the  vmion  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples  throughout  the  world  and  to  encour- 
age in  the  students  from  the  United  States 
•  •  •  an  attachment  to  the  country  from 
which  they  have  sprung." 

Rhodes  has  been  dead  39  years,  but  his 
ideas  are  still  with  us.  We  cannot  yet  tell 
if  any  Rhodesian  secret  society  has  been 
operating,  but  the  Rhodes  scholarships  seem 
already  to  be  producing  results. 

It  is  intriguing  to  note  the  following 
Rhodes  scholars  officially  connected  with 
Federal  Union,  Inc.,  the  organization  back 
of  "Union  Now":  Clarence  K.  Streit.  Prank 
Aydelotte.  Stringfellow  Barr.  O.  C.  Car- 
mlchael,  George  H.  Curtis.  Clyde  Eagleton, 
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Unlon-Now  move- 


8.  E.  Eliot,  Edwin  P.  Hubf)le,  W.  P.  Maddoz. 
Felix  Morley,  L  A.  Post. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the 
ment,  we  flnd  Oxford-educated  Anglophiles, 
like  Henry  R.  Luce,  editor  of  Life,  who,  in  a 
recent  editorial,  speaks  jaf  "that  Inspiring 
proposal  called  Union  Now"  and  derides  as 
"an  Ignorant  and  foollsli  conception"  any 
idea  that  collaboration  vlth  Britain  means 
playing  Britain's  game. 

Is  It  possible  that  the  'vision  of  Clarence 
Streit"  came  to  him  by  a|postolic  succession 
from  Cecil  Rhodes,  whose  ;state  paid  the  bill 
for  Streit's  sojourn  wlthlii  the  storied  walls 
of  dreamy  Oxford? 

Truly  it  seems  that  Rholes'  "thoughts"  are 
far  reaching.  Rhodes,  als  well  as  Streit. 
thought  the  United  States  Constitution 
would  be  a  good  basis  for  federal  union; 
Rhodes,  too,  hoped  that  in  time  this  fed- 
eral union  would  encompass  the  whole  earth, 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  of  course,  but  also 
for  the  fame  of  Cecil  Rhotjles. 

"Rhodesia,"  he  had  mu^d.  "stUl  •  •  • 
the  name  may  convey  the  discovery  of  an 
idea." 

Why  rob  the  man  of  cjredlt  due?  What 
could  be  more  flttlng  for  the  new  sovereignty 
emerging  from  the  "vision  bf  Clarence  Streit" 
than  the  name  "Rhodesia"'? 

Our  Republic  is  not  expected  to  sxirrender 
its  flag  at  once.  i 
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cut  and  under  the  powers  ol  "lend-lease" 
their  heads  may  be  cut  off. 

While  Congress  is  being  shut  out  in  the 
cold  rain  by  Franklin,  the  action  of  the 
Chief  Justice  reminds  us  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  bodily  attacked  once  by 
this  same  coordinate  third  branch. 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
retirement  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
"leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the 
sky." 

liou  Gehrig  made  the  world  more 
wholesome— Kaiser  WUhelm  left  it  more 
Hitler  hateful. 

The  end  of  all  foreign  wars— an  eye 
for  an  eye — a  Bismarck  for  a  Hood — a 
wicked  waste. 

A  new  plan  Is  to  extend  our  war  zone 
180°  to  the  east  and  180°  to  the  west  and 
then  patrol  it. 

We  are  kicking  ourselves  for  worrying 
about  the  national  credit  when  the  legal 
limit  was  $45,000,000,000. 

If  Hiram  and  Hughes  had  talked  to 
each  other  one  certain  time,  two  Demo- 
cratic war  Presidents  would  have  talked 
less. 

As  dictators  go,  we  have  a  natural— he 
declared  an  unlimited  emergency  by 
himself,  with  Congress  in  session. 

England  admits  that  she  lost  Crete  be- 
cause of  opposition  air  superiority — ^the 
thing  Lindy  warned  Mr.  Baldwin 
against. 

Blessings  on  thee,  little  man,  barefoot 
boy  with  cheeks  of  tan;  you  are  the  one 
and  only  bet  to  absorb  the  national  debt. 

Guess  it  wUl  be  a  long  war— the  Boss 
asks  for  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  for 
defense  and  says  It  will  take  4  years  to 
finish  it. 

Under  the  Lroad,  general  powers  of  the 
Economy  Act  the  soldiers'  throats  were 
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Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
measure— H.  R.  4816— is  presented  8s  a 
national-defense  measure.  This  coun- 
try today  Is  faced  with  the  possibility 
of  a  very  severe  shortage  of  petroleum 
products  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
This  shortage  is  not  due  to  any  shortage 
of  production,  but  Is  due  to  difficulties  in 
transportation. 

Approximately  95  percent  of  the  pe- 
troleum products  consumed  by  the  States 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  is  delivered  there 
by  tankers,  either  in  the  form  of  crude  or 
refined  products.  About  82  percent  of 
the  total  moved  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
moves  from  the  Gulf  coast.  This  82  per- 
cent moving  from  the  Gulf  coast  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  amounts  to  about 
1.250.000  barrels  per  day.  To  keep  this 
movement  going,  a  fleet  of  260  domestic 
oil  tankers  are  required. 

Continuing  pressing  necessity  of  divert- 
ing oil  tankers  from  our  coastwise  domes- 
tic trade  to  the  use  of  our  fleet  and  to 
help  Great  Britain  under  the  lend-lease 
bill  is  causing  a  shortage  of  tankers.  It 
is  certain  that  more  and  more  tankers 
will  be  used  for  national-defense  pur- 
poses. In  addition,  we  cannot  overlook 
the  possibility  that,  in  the  event  of  hos- 
tilities and  naval  warfare  in  the  AUantic, 
this  method  of  supply. will  be  open  to 
enemy  attack. 

For  this  reason  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  very  much  interested  in  the 
immediate  construction  of  pipe  lines  that 
would  enable  petroleum  to  be  transported 
from  the  sources  of  production  and  refin- 
ing to  the  Atlantic  seacoast.  Evidence 
before  the  committee  shows,  as  I  have 
stated,  that  about  95  percent  of  all  petro- 
leum and  its  products  now  move  by 
tanker.  Only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  volume  necessary  is  ever  moved  by 
rail.  It  is  evident  that  the  construction 
of  such  pipe  lines  would  not  be  in  compe- 
tition with  the  railway  transportation 
agencies,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not 
have  the  facilities  for  handling  the  great 
volume  of  petroleum  products  made  nec- 
essary by  the  demands  of  national 
defense. 

It  is  contemplated  that  these  pipe  lines 
will  be  constructed  by  private  capital,  and 
will  be  operated  in  accordance  with  re- 
quirements laid  down  by  the  President  of 


the  United  States.  The  bill  contemplates 
that  upon  expiration  of  the  national 
emergency  that  any  pipe  line  so  con- 
structed should  become  a  common  car- 
rier, subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  all  other  requirements  of  law. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this 
situation  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  a 
shortage  of  transportation  facilities,  and 
not  a  shortage  of  petroleum.  It  is  a 
problem  of  transportation,  not  lack  of 
production.  Figures  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  show  the  overwhelming  ad- 
vantageous position  that  this  country  has 
in  regard  to  petroleum  products.  For 
instance,  it  was  stated  that  the  entire 
military  activities  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
plus  the  industrial  and  other  activities  of 
those  countries  and  of  the  occupied  areas 
of  western  Europe,  are  being  carried  on 
with  an  amount  of  petroleum  plus  syn- 
thetic products,  which  is  only  about  5 
percent  of  our  present  domestic  produc- 
tion. The  United  States  has  63  percent 
of  the  world  production  of  crude  petro- 
leum. Germany,  Italy,  Poland.  Albania, 
northern  France,  and  Hungary  altogether 
have  about  1  percent  of  the  total  world 
production.  Of  course  in  addition  to  this 
1  percent.  Germany  now  has  access  to 
synthetic  gasoline  manufactured  regard- 
less of  cost,  and  to  a  certain  amount  of 
Russian  oil  as  well  as  the  Rumanian  oil 
fields.  Incidentally,  It  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
know  th&t  the  production  of  refined  oil 
produced  in  my  home  city  of  Baton 
Rouge  alone  exceeds  the  entire  produc- 
tion fron:  the  Rumanian  oil  fields. 

When  we  study  these  figures  and  realize 
their  importance,  we  must  recognize  the 
importance  of  solving  speedily  this  prob- 
lem of  transportation.  We  have  an  over- 
whelming preponderance  in  petroleum 
products.  We  must  make  that  strength 
Immediately  available  where  it  will  coimt 
the  most  for  our  national  defense. 

This  bill  is  in  line  with  the  principle 
advocated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  measure  Itself  has  the 
enthusiastic  endoisexnent  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  of 
the  Office  of  Production  Management. 
This  measure  is  as  important  in  our  pro- 
gram of  national  defense  as  any  measure 
that  will  be  presented  to  this  body. 
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Mr.  SWEENEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  i^marks  I  include  an 
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tddress  delivered  by  Hon.  John  O'Connor, 
former  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, at  Columbia  University,  April  18. 
1941: 

An  Innovation  in  the  method  of  teaching 
natters  pertaining  to  public  affairs  Is  being 
tried  out  at  Columbia  University.  New  York 
aty. 

In  the  department  of  public  law  and  gov- 
ernment, under  Dr.  Kenneth  W.  Hechler.  the 
eiaas  of  about  60  seniors  is  just  now  studying 
legislative  procedure. 

By  arrangement  with  the  telephone  com- 
pany, an  amplifier  is  connected  w*th  the  tele- 
phone en  the  profenor's  desk.  A  telephone 
connection  Is  then  made  between  the  profes- 
Bor  and  some  person  who  is  considered  an 
authority  on  the  subject. 

On  April  18  the  discussion  pertained  to 
the  operation  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Former  chairman  of  the  RxUes  Committee, 
John  O'Connor,  of  New  York,  talked  to  the 
clcss  via  telephone  from  Washington. 

The  following  was  the  basis  of  Mr  O'Con- 
nor's talk: 

"The  Rules  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  is  one  of 
the  forty-odd  standing  or  regular  committees 
of  that  body,  but  differs  from  all  the  other 
committees  in  that  it  Is  not  a  legislative  com- 
mittee; that  Is,  it  does  not  originate  legisla- 
tion nor  are  any  legislative  matters  referred 
to  it  for  consideration  and  report. 

"It  la  often  referred  to  as  the  'all-powerful 
Rules  Committee'  and  has  a  long,  historical 
backgroimd.  often  as  a  scapegoat,  since  Its 
birth  In  1789.  It  is  considered  by  many  as 
the  most  Important  committee  of  the  House. 
Up  to  1880  It  was  a  select  committee,  with  the 
Speaker  becoming  a  member  of  it  In  1858. 
For  a  long  period  up  to  1910  the  Speaker 
dominated  the  committee  and  named  its 
membership,  until  the  famous  fight  against 
the  'Czarism'  of  Speaker  'Uncle  Joe'  Can- 
non in  1910.  when  control  of  the  committee 
was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Speaker 
and  its  members  elected,  as  those  of  other 
standing  committees,  by  the  membership 
of  the  House.  An  Individual  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  comittee  in  the  same  manner  as 
applies  to  the  other  committees,  but  tisually 
only  members  of  considerable  experience  are 
appointed.  As  to  the  selection  of  the  chair- 
man, the  seniority  rule  prevails,  and  no  Exec- 
utive has  been  able  to  set  aside  the  practice, 
even  though  the  Executive  has  effectively 
brought  pressure  to  Ijear  upon  the  election 
of  the  Speaker  and  majority  leader  of  the 
Hotjse. 

•Incidentally,  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
Senate  is  of  minor  importance  and  rarely 
ftuctions. 

•Tlje  Rtilea  Committee  is  the  smallest 
standing  committee  of  the  House,  consisting 
In  recent  years  of  14  members— 10  Democrats 
and  4  Republicans  from  12  States  of  the 
Union.  The  majority  party  of  the  House  has 
always  seen  to  it  that  the  party  in  power 
controlled  this  most  important  committee 
by  at  least  2  to  1,  a  far  greater  proportion 
of  control  than  exists  in  any  other  committee. 

"Different  from  the  rules  committee  in  the 
asaerably  at  Albany,  which  is  under  control 
of  the  speaker  and  only  functions  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  session,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  functions  through  the 
entire  congressional  session. 

"Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  there  are 
referred  to  this  committee  all  matters  per- 
taining to  rulca  and  the  order  of  business  of 
the  Hcuse  (rule  XI,  par.  35).  All  resolutions 
for  the  creation  of  investigating  committees, 
•uch  as  the  Dies  committee,  are  also  referred 
to  it. 

"While  It  Is  the  only  committee  that  can 
•it  during  sessions  of  the  House  without 
special  leave  (rule  XI.  par.  46).  and  Is  one 
6t  the  few  committees  that  can  report  at  any 
time  (rule  XI,  par.  45),  In  recent  years  cer- 


tain restrictions  have  been  drawn  aroimd  it, 
which  we  shall  discuss  later. 

"Let  UB  now  take  a  typical  example  of 
how  the  Rules  Committee  operates. 

"The  recently  passed  lease-lend  bill  la  an 
outstanding  example.  After  lengthy  hear- 
ings and  consideration,  that  bill  was  reported 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
It  then  went  on  one  of  the  calendars  of  the 
House,  but  it  might  not  be  reached  for  con- 
sideration in  regular  covuse  for  a  year  or  two, 
excepf  by  imanimous  consent  of  the  House 
or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  on  one  of  the  two 
Mondays  in  each  month  when  a  few  bills  are 
called  up  under  suspension  of  the  rules  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Speaker. 

"Because  the  lease-lend  bill  was  consid- 
ered Important  and  its  passage  urgent,  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  applied  to  the 
Rules  Committee  for  a  rule  making  the  bill 
In  order  as  special  business  of  the  House. 
The  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  then 
called  a  meeting  of  his  committee.  Unlike 
other  committees,  the  Rules  Committee  has 
no  set  day  for  hearings,  and  there  are  some 
Members  who  feel  that  the  least  often  that 
committee  meets,  the  better  it  performs  its 
functions. 

"A  hearing  was  held  in  the  meeting  room 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  which  is  adjacent 
to  the  House  Chamber,  for  reasons  of  con- 
venience and  speedy  action. 

"At  that  hearing  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee only  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  possibly  other  Members  of 
Congress,  were  heard — for  and  against  the 
bin.  Unlike  other  committees,  the  Rules 
Committee  does  not  hear  representatives  of 
the  public,  and  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions 
that  it  deviates  from  its  rule  of  hearing  only 
Members  of  Congress,  by  listening  to  the 
head  of  some  department  of  the  Government. 
The  reason  for  this  Is  that  the  committee 
reporting  the  bill  has  held  hearings,  lasting 
for  months  sometimes,  and  has  heard  the 
public  and  those  interested  In  the  measure, 
and  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the  meas- 
ure, but  rather  only  to  determine  whether 
the  bill  Is  of  such  importance  and  Its  passage 
of  such  urgency,  that  it  should  be  presented 
to  the  House  for  consideration  and  passage. 
Rarely  does  the  Rules  Committee  report  out 
a  bill  unless  there  is  sufficient  demand  in  the 
House  to  assure  its  passage. 

"This  method  of  procedure  of  the  Rules 
Committee  of  not  hearing  outsiders  has  not 
been  pleasing  at  times  to  leaders  of  groups 
and  blocs,  like  William  Green,  John  L.  Lewis, 
Dr.  Townsend,  and  veteran  leaders  who 
wanted  to  put  on  a  second  show  before  the 
Rules  Committee.  The  public  Is  admitted, 
however,  to  these  hearings.  But  It  should 
always  he  remembered  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee never  acts  until  the  other  committee 
which  has  the  bill  under  consideration  re- 
ports It  to  the  House,  usually  after  thorough 
hearings. 

"After  listening  to  the  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  the  lease-lend  bill,  the  Rules 
Committee  went  Into  executive  sessk  i  and 
voted  to  report  a  rule  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill.  Under  a  gentleman's  agreement 
It  is  rarely  disclosed  how  the  Individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  voted  In  any 
Instance. 

"The  rule  voted  by  the  Rules  Committee  is 
in  the  form  of  a  resolution  providing.  In 
effect,  that  when  the  resolution  shall  be 
passed  by  the  House  It  shall  be  In  order  to 
take  up  for  consideration  the  lease-lend  bill. 
The  resolution  fixes  the  time  for  general  de- 
bate— several  days  in  the  case  of  the-  lease- 
lend  bill — and  provides  for  the  control  of  the 
time,  almost  invariably  providing  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  reported 
the  bill  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  that  committee  shall  parcel  out  the  time 
equally. 

"Despite  any  popular  opinion  to  the  con- 
trary, it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 


no  action  of  the  Rules  Committee  Is  In  any 
wise  effective  until  it  1b  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Hotise.  Any  popular  opinion 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  Rules 
Committee  cannot  by  itself  pass  a  bill,  and 
the  recitation  that  this  has  been  done,  such 
as  In  the  case  of  some  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
bill  is  without  any  foundation  whatsoever. 

"Likewise  the  cry  of  gag  rule  is  usually  the 
last  recourse  of  the  die-hard  opposition.  The 
true  piupose  of  practically  all  rules  is  to  serve 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  House  by 
expedition  of  the  measure.  It  Is  only  claimed 
to  be  a  gag  by  an  infinitesimal  minority  of 
unpersuadable  opponents.  "* 

"The  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  or 
some  member  of  that  committee  then  pre- 
sents the  rule  to  the  House.  The  rule  is 
usually  drawn  in  the  Rules  Committee,  al- 
though sometimes  it  is  Introduced  in  advance 
by  the  chairman  of  the  reporting  committee 
and  follows  a  brief  and  usual  form. 

"On  the  next  day,  or  at  some  later  time, 
the  rule  Is  called  up  In  the  House.  There  Is 
1  hour  debate  on  the  rule.  When  the  rule 
is  passed  the  lease-lend  bill,  for  Instance,  Is 
taken  up  for  consideration  under  the  terms 
of  the  rule. 

"The  1-hour  debate  on  the  rule  is  equally 
divided  between  the  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  rule  or  the  bill. 

"Contrary  to  popular  conception,  the  rule 
can  be  amended  if  the  majority  of  the  House 
votes  against  the  motion  for  the  previous 
question,  which  Is  submitted  at  the  close  of 
debate  on  the  rule. 

"Sometimes — but  rarely — the  Rules  Com- 
mittee meets  In  executive  session  and  holds 
a  hearing  secretly  in  reference  to  some 
matter  of  national  Importance.  For  Instance, 
some  years  ago  there  was  consternation  in 
the  defense  departments  over  the  fact  that 
following  the  first  World  War  there  had  ac- 
cumulated not  far  from  the  Capitol  a  moun- 
tain of  high  explosives,  left  over  from  that 
war,  which.  If  touched  off  deliberately,  acci- 
dentally, or  by  spontaneous  combustion, 
would  blow  to  smithereens  everything  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  from  Key  West  to  Bar 
Harbor. 

"The  purpose  of  the  secret  meeting  was  to 
obtain  a  special  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  to 
move  this  sleeping  volcano  to  the  wild  lands 
of  Nevada  still  owned,  by  the  millions  of 
acres,  by  the  Government,  and  partly  unex- 
plored. 

"The  Rules  Committee  acted  promptly,  and 
one  night  hundreds  of  freight  cars  started 
the  Journey  across  the  continent  with  its 
dangerous  burden — and  the  public  never 
k..ew  the  "close  shave"  it  had. 

"On  other  occasions  the  Rules  Committee 
has  met,  secretly,  to  make  preliminary  Inves- 
tigations Into  charges  of  misfeasance,  mal- 
feasance, and  graft  In  Government  depart- 
ments, such  as  the  Inability  of  some  high- 
ranking  generals  and  admirals  to  account 
for  the  expensive  oriental  rugs  on  the  floors 
of  their  homes  and  other  'gifts,'  or,  more 
recently,  the  charges  of  favoritism,  waste,  and 
worse  In  the  present  huge  expenditures  for 
national  defense. 

"The  Rules  Committee  has  also  considered 
what  action  to  take  in  respect  to  Members 
of  the  House  charged  publicly  with  mis- 
conduct. 

"These  secret  excursions  are  rare,  however, 
and  properly  so,  because  the  chief  function 
of  the  Rules  Committee  Is  to  serve  as  an  arm 
of  the  majority  organization  of  the  House — 
to  expedite  the  important  business  of  the 
House.  It  is  not  subject  to  the  present  ma- 
jority party's  'steering  committee.'  an  infor- 
mal group  of  little  activity;  nor  Is  it  subject 
to  any  other  person  or  committee. 

"Contrary  to  the  opinion,  or  wish,  existing 
in  some  places,  the  Rules  Committee  is  not 
the  'arm'  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  Rather  is  it  a  bulwark  against 
Executive  interterence  with  the  legislative 
branch.    The  Rules  Committee  wotild  be  the 


first  group  dissolved  by  a  Hitler,  even  before 
he  prorogued  the  entire  parliament. 

"Even  here,  far  from  the  confessedly  totali- 
tarian states,  some  complaint  has  been  made 
In  high  places,  such  as,  'Whafs  the  use  of  a 
Rules  Committee  if  It  won't  do  what  we 
want?'  There  are  still  some  people  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  think  that  the  Rules 
Committee  ia  one,  if  not  the  last,  bulwark 
between  a  dictating  Executive  and  a  'rubber 
stamp'  legislature. 

"The  Rules  Committee  can  never  finally 
obstruct  legislation,  but  It  can  provide  time 
for  'cooling  off*  until  the  impetuous  provoc- 
atetirs  get  their  feet  back  on  the  ground 
or  the  public  takes  matters  into  its  own 
bands  and  plants  them  there. 

"The  Rules  Committee  is  no  spot  for  a 
timid  or  a  demagogic  Representative.  Such 
should  never  seek  the  assignment  or  con- 
tinue on  the  committee.  Nor  is  it  the  place 
for  Representatives  whose  chief  concern  is 
for  some  group  or  bloc  or  interest.  They 
should  continue  to  gravitate  to  such  com- 
mittees as  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
Agriculture,  Public  Lands,  Indian  Affairs, 
Labor,  Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  and  World 
War   Veterans'   Legislation. 

"Principally  since  the  Democrats  have  been 
in  control  in  the  House,  several  restrictions 
have  been  placed  on  the  power  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  Seme  of  such  restrictions  are 
that  It  cannot  report  any  rule  or  order,  set- 
ting aside  th9  regular  business  of  Calendar 
Wednesday,  or  abrogating  the  privilege  to 
any  Member  to  offer  one  motion  to  recon>- 
mit  the  matter  before  the  House  to  the 
committee  which  reported  it.  Nor  can  a 
resolution  reported  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee be  taken  up  in  the  House  on  the 
same  day  It  is  reported,  without  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  House  (rule  XI,  par.  45). 
"Calendar  Wednesday  Is  set  aside  each  week 
for  the  piupose  of  calling  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House  in  order,  and  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  call  up  for  considera- 
tion public  bills  which  they  have  previotisly 
reported.  Because  of  the  number  of  com- 
mittees and  the  hundreds  of  bills  reported 
during  each  session,  this  method  of  reach- 
ing legislation  is  not  expeditious  and  the 
necessity  calls  into  play  action  by  the  Rules 
Committee  to  pick  out  the  more  Important 
and  emergency  legislation  for  consideration 
out  of  its  regular  order.  Even  all  the  im- 
portant public  legislation  reported  would  not 
be  reached  in  years  if  dependence  was  had 
solely  on  the  Calendar  Wednesday  call  alone. 
At  times,  some  committees  have  not  been 
reached  on  the  call  in  2  years. 

"The  right  to  move  to  recommit  a  meas- 
ure to  the  reporting  committee  is  coiisldered 
one  of  the  highest  privileges  of  the  House 
and  cannot  oe  tampered  with,  even  by  the 
all-powerful   Rules  Committee. 

"Up  to  1924,  some  chairmen  of  the  Rtiles 
Conunittee  succeeded  in  defeating  the  action 
of  their  own  conunittee  by  'pocketing,'  that 
is,  failing  to  report  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee. They  carried  the  'rules'  around  In 
their  pocket  and  never  filed  them  in  the 
House.  This  situation  was  taken  care  of  by 
an  amendment  to  the  rules,  adopted  in  1924, 
providing,  in  effect,  that  every  report  of  the 
Rules  Committee  must  be  filed  within  3  days, 
and  further  if  it  is  not  called  up  by  the 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee  presenting 
the  report,  any  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee may  call  it  up.  (Rule  XI,  par.  45.) 
"It  should  also  be  mentioned,  in  passing. 
that  the  Rules  Committee  often  reports  a 
rule  doing  away  with  some  dilatory  or  tech- 
nical advantage  which  might  be  taken 
against  a  matter  before  the  House.  Such 
a  rule  often  waives  points  of  order  or  makes 
a  conference  report  immediately  in  order 
for  consideration,  to  avoid  delay  by  the  ob- 
jection of  Just  one  Member. 

"In  the  rules  of  the  House,  there  is  a  pro- 
viaion  which,  as  it  pertains  to  the  Rules 


Committee,  is  most  anomalous.  I  refer  to 
the  discharge  rule,  rule  XXVII,  paragraph 
4  which  has  attracted  public  attention  be- 
cause of  its  being  called  Into  use  on  such 
measures  as  the  bonus  bill,  the  Frazier-Lemke 
bill,  the  antllynchlng  bill,  the  wage-and- 
hour  bill,  and  so  forth. 

"This  discharge  rule  was  adopted  in  1931 
to  meet  the  situation  where  a  committee,  to 
which  legislation  had  been  referred,  neg- 
lected or  refused  to  report  the  matter  either 
favorably  or  adversely.  The  rule  provides 
that  when  such  recalcitrant  inaction  con- 
tinues for  30  days,  any  Member  may  file  a 
petition  to  discharge  the  particular  commit- 
tee and  bring  the  matter  before  the  House, 
after  the  petition  to  discharge  has  been 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  435  Members  of 
the  House. 

"Although,  to  repeat,  no  bill  proposing  legis- 
lation is  ever  referred  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, this  rule  includes  in  its  term  the  Rules 
Committee  as  one  of  the  conunlttees  that  can 
be  discharged.  Because  of  this  extraordinary 
provision,  the  device  used  in  most  of  the  in- 
stances referred  to  above  was  to  introduce  a 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  the  legislation. 
This  rule  would  be  referred  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  If,  after  7  days,  that  committee 
failed  to  report  out  the  nile  to  consider  the 
legislation,  a  petition  to  discharge  would  be 
lodged  against  the  Rules  Committee  for  fail- 
ure to  bring  to  the  fioor  legislation  which 
was  never  before  It,  and  in  one  Instance,  at 
least — the  antllynchlng  bill — ^legislation  that 
had  never  been  acted  on  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

"Such  a  backhanded  method  of  procedure 
has.  on  several  occasions,  brought  the  Rules 
Committee  Into  popular  disfavor,  at  least  in 
the  opinion  of  the  particular  groups  favoring 
the  legislation  in  question.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  Members  who  have  devoted  study  to  the 
rules  of  procedure  of  the  House,  the  Rules 
Committee  should  never  have  been  Included 
In  the  discharge  rule,  as  It  was  originally  pre- 
sented by  Representative  Crisp,  of  Georgia, 
one  of  the  recognized  authorities  on  parlia- 
mentary procedure,  who  later  admitted  he 
had  overreached,  in  providing  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  Rules  Committee  in  reference 
to  legislation  which  had  never  been  before 
It  and  concerning  which  it  had  no  legislative 
Jurisdiction. 

"It  sometimes  happens  that  a  legislative 
committee  'passes  the  buck'  to  the  Rules 
Committee  by  reporting  a  measure  pursuant 
to  some  'deal'  In  the  reporting  committee, 
with  the  hope  that  the  Rules  Committee  will 
pigeonhole  the  measure.  One  Instance  of  this 
was  the  reporting  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee of  the  Frazier-Lemke  farm  mortgage- 
inflation  bill. 

"Perhaps  some  day  this  anomaly  in  the 
rules  will  be  done  away  with,  but  In  the 
meantime  the  RtUes  Committee  mtist  keep 
Its  collective  chins  up  and  withstand  the 
barbs  and  shafts  of  unfotmded  or  misled  pub- 
lic opinion,  reconciled  to  the  heroic  stand  it 
must  continue  to  take,  despite  any  conse- 
quences to  the  individual  members.  While 
It  maintains  that  attitude,  It  will  continue  to 
be  one  of  the  few  remaining  bulwarks  of  a 
democracy." 

Columbia  UNivnisrrr, 
Depahtment  or  Pttblic  Law 

AND  OOVnUVMZNT, 

New  York.  N.  Y.,  AprU  21. 1941. 

Hon.  JOHK  O'CONNOK. 

New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

DxAB  Me.  O'Coivnob  :  It  was  grand  of  you  to 
talk  with  my  class  over  the  telephone  on 
Friday,  and  I  want  you  to  know  how  much 
we  appreciated  your  clear,  lucid  description  of 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Your  memorandum  reached  me  this  morn- 
ing, and  It  Is  the  most  comprehensive  dis- 
cussion of  the  Rules  Committee  thst  I  have 
ever  seen.    Why  don't  you  have  It  published? 


It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  •  valuable 
contribution. 

I  found  the  citation  on  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  matter  to  which  I  referred:  it  was 
H.  R.  12455,  considered  \n  July  1936.  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  tpecM  rule  starts  on  pag« 
10611  of  the  BmcoKB  at  that  year.  However, 
you  will  note  that  although  the  rule  prohib- 
ited any  debate,  the  bill  had  previously  been 
debated. 

Thank  you  again  for  a  most  enligtatenlnf 
expertenoe. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Dr.  KsNintTH  W. 


Radical  GmimnBisai  tbc  PoBqr  of 
Pretident  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

or  MASSACHtTSmS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSKNTATIVES 


Friday,  June  6. 194t 


ARTICLE  BY  MARK  SULUVAM 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  article  by  Mark 
Sullivan  from  today's  Washington  Post: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  6,  1941 J 

Drastic  MxAstnis 

(By  Mark  Stiiiivan) 

coNGRzss  PONDxas  AM  EXTHnca  snx 

There  is  a  bill  In  Congress.  It  provides  that 
the  Goverimient  can  seise  anythliig  you 
have — yotir  factory,  yotu  farm,  your  check- 
book, your  automobile,  your  safety  razor — 
literally  anything.  In  the  language  of  the 
bill,  "property  of  any  kind  or  character,  real 
or  personal,  tangible  or  intangible."  Just 
seize  It  and  take  It — no  court  proceeding,  no 
argument.  In  the  language  of  the  bill, 
"requisition  and  take  over."  The  Govern- 
ment will  pay  you  whatever  it  says  the  thing 
is  worth.  If  you  are  not  sattsfled  with  the 
price  the  Government  fixes,  then  the  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  you  75  percent  of  the  price, 
and  sometime  later  you  can  bring  stilt  to  de- 
termine how  much  you  shall  get. 

As  a  war  measure  it  is  extreme:  but  there 
is,  in  a  way,  precedent  for  it.  That  is.  there 
would  be  precedent — if  we  were  actually  at 
war.  In  a  state  of  actual  war.  actual  fighting, 
It  has  not  been  unusual  for  the  head  of  an 
army  to  seize  the  goods  of  citizens,  theic 
horses,  their  cattle.  In  such  case  it  has  been 
the  practice  to  give  the  citizen  a  receipt  for 
what  is  taken,  and  then  let  him  recover  the 
price  later  in  some  kind  of  proceeding. 

In  the  present  sitxiatlon  a  material  factor 
.  is  that  we  are  not  actually  at  war.  This 
measure  does,  when  we  are  not  at  war,  what 
might  be  Justified  if  we  were  at  war.  The 
difference  between  at  war  and  not  actually 
at  war  \s  a  formal  declaration  of  war  by 
Congress. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill?  It  is 
not  enough  to  accept  the  purpose  as  set 
forth  in  general  terms  in  the  bill  itself. 
V<rhat  we  need  to  know  is:  What  specific  piur- 
pose  was  in  the  minds  of  the  persons  who 
thought  up  the  biU?  What  was  it  they 
wanted  to  do  that  they  ootild  not  do  ' 
this  bill  U  enacted? 


<i^ 
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Since  commotion  aroae  over  the  bill,  va- 
rious purposes  have  been  put  forth.  Ap- 
parently some  private  owner  of  an  airplane, 
uaed  for  pleasure  or  convenience,  was  not 
Willing  to  sell  his  plane  to  the  Oovernment. 
Alao  it  has  been  said  the  purpose  was  to 
Mice  tool -making  machinery.  One  feels  the 
purpose  may  have  been  broader  than  these 
examples. 

For  the  t>est  answer  about  the  purpose  of 
the  bill,  the  best  authority  is  President 
Roosevelt.  He,  when  questioned  at  a  press 
conference,  said  the  purpose  was  to  get  de- 
livery of  defense  orders.  As  an  example,  he 
alluded  to  the  Allis-Chalmers  plant,  at 
which  defense  orders  were  delayed  for  many 
weeks  by  a  strike.  Apparently  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  give  the  Government  power 
to  seize  such  a  plant  as  Allis-Chalmers  when 
there  is  a  strike. 

This  looks  strange.  When  there  is  a 
strike,  don't  do  anything  about  the  strikers — 
the  administration  has  been  conspicuously 
relucUnt  to  do  anything  against  strikers. 
Just  seize  the  plant  and  operate  it  as  a 
Oovernment  plant.  That  way,  the  penalty  is 
pjt  on  the  owners  of  the  plant;  they  are  re- 
quired to  give  up  their  plant.  The  strikers 
dont  give  up  anjrthing.  (Except  that  later 
on  the  strikers,  and  all  workers,  will  find 
they  have  lost  something  precious — this  way 
of  getting  around  strikes  would  turn  out  to 
be  a  long  step  toward  the  totalitarian  form 
of  society  and  government.) 

Against  this  bill.  Ck)ngress  resists.  One 
feature  that  disturbs  Congress  is  that  when 
property  is  taken  there  is  no  provision  for 
later  returning  it  to  the  owner.  The  prop- 
arty  is  taken  absolutely,  and.  in  the  words 
of  the  bill,  "temporarily  or  permanently." 
Congress  wonders  why.  If  the  Government 
takes  Allis-Chalmers,  or  any  other  plant,  why 
not  return  it  after  the  emergency  is  over? 

Congress  wonders  if  a  purpose  of  this  bill, 
or  an  effect  whether  consciously  intended  or 
not.  is  to  take  over  industries  and  keep 
them — In  short,  to  bring  about  a  permanent 
system  ol  Government  ownership  and  oper- 
ation of  industry.  As  it  happens,  this  bill 
was  not  drafted  by  new  dealers.  It  was 
drafted  and  endorsed  by  conservative  men 
who  came  into  the  War  Department  tempo- 
rarily to  help  in  the  war.  They  may  either 
have  been  infected  by  the  atmosphere  of  the 
New  Deal,  or  affected  by  the  traditional  point 
of  view  of  the  Army  about  what  is  expedi- 
ent in  time  of  actual  war. 

What  really  disturbs  Congress  is  recollec- 
tion of  what  the  New  Deal  has  attempted  in 
the  past,  long  before  war  came  Into  the  pic- 
ture. Step  after  step  taken  by  the  New  Deal 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  economic  and 
governmental  revolution.  As  much  as  4  years 
ago.  Miss  Dorothy  Thompson  wrote  about 
Mr.  Roosevelt  "8  coxirt  bill  and  other  meas- 
ure*:  "n>ese  bills  •  •  •  add  up  to  a  con- 
sistent picture.  And  the  plct\ire  is  of  a  tre- 
mendously centralized  government,  with  a 
power  and  authority  vested  in  the  President, 
not  far  from  equal  to  the  power  and  author- 
ity vested  in  Mussolini  and  Stalin." 

And  as  it  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Walter  Llpp- 
maim.  Jtine  26.  1937:  "I  feel,  let  us  hope  mis- 
takenly, that  he.  President  Roosevelt,  really 
does  have  a  plan  and  that  he  is  determined 
to  execute  it.  •  •  •  It  is  a  plan,  as  I  see 
It.  to  gather  together  an  irresistible  power 
over  the  economic  life  of  this  country,  and 
to  consol.date  that  power  In  the  hands  of  his 
own  following  •  •  •  irresistible  power 
personally  directed.  •  •  •  These  fears,  I 
regret  to  say.  are  shared  by  men  who  have 
occupied  high  places  in  this  very  administra- 
tion and  in  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
himself." 

Recollection  of  this  past  record  of  the  New 
Daal  is  now  a  tragic  Impediment  at  a  time 
when  some  centralbtaticn  of  power  is  deslr- 
mble  for  the  purpose  of  war. 
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ADDRESS    BY    HON.    A.    A.    BERLE,     JR.. 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  the  Honorable  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  given  at  the 
National  Nutrition  Conference  for  De- 
fense, at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Tuesday,  May  27.  1941 : 

Let  me  first  congratulate  you  for  assem- 
bling, in  a  particularly  trying  time,  to  con- 
sider methods  of  improving  the  health  of  the 
country.  Never  was  work  more  useful;  and 
never  more  necessary. 

Your  task  is  to  consider  the  problems  of 
nutrition  in  this  country  and  how  they 
must  be  met.  That  is  really  a  problem  of 
how  effectively  to  distribute  the  huge  stocks 
of  supplies  which  are  readily  available.  To 
me  you  assign  a  less  happy  subject  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government  toward  nutrition 
outside  the  United  States.  There,  due  to  the 
efforts  of  war.  blockades,  and  counterblock- 
ades,  the  problem  is  vastly  less  happy. 

It  has  been,  and  is,  the  consistent  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  make  food  resources 
available,  so  far  as  possible,  to  those  coun- 
tries which  need  them.  In  normal  times  we 
rely  on  commerce  to  take  the  surplus  stocks 
of  food  which  we  have  to  the  points  where 
they  are  needed.  But  where  normal  com- 
merce does  not  accomplish  this  result,  this 
Government  has  historically  supplemented 
the  supply  by  sending  food,  at  its  own  ex- 
pense, or  at  the  expense  of  American  organi- 
zations. 

In  the  years  following  the  World  War.  as 
you  know,  this  Government  through  various 
organizations  financed  and  sent  food  to  Rus- 
sia. Poland,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium, 
France;  and  sent  less  amounts  to  other  coun- 
tries. This  process  started  immediately  after 
the  armistice  of  1918;  and  it  continued  for 
several  years.  Only  when  the  normal  proc- 
esses of  reopened  trade  made  it  possible  for 
the  populations  of  these  countries  to  ob- 
tain adequate  food  tbrcugh  normal  channels 
did  we  cease  to  send  relief.  We  did  it  without 
drawing  political  distinctions;  and  we  did  it 
on  the  straightforward  theory  that  a  land  of 
plenty  had  a  duty  to  humanity. 

During  the  present  war  the  Government 
has  followed,  so  far  as  possible,  the  same 
policy.  Naturally  it  has  had  tc  be  modified 
by  changed  conditions,  and  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  military  situations  which  we  did  not 
create. 

The  chief  agency  which  acts  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Oovernment  in  its  relief  pol- 
icy is,  as  you  all  know,  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

To  the  extent  possible,  we  have  endeavored 
to  send  food  and  supplies  into  those  coun- 
tries not  under  actual  military  occupation, 
which  were  in  need.  We  took  the  view  that 
two  assurances  are  required:  First,  arrange- 
ments which  make  sure  that  the  supplies 
actuaUy  reach  the  pec  pie  who  need  them 
and  preferably  by  distribution  through  the 
American  Red  Cross  ox  agencies  designated 


by  it;  and  second,  thit  the  effect  of  such 
supplies  will  not  increase  hunger  and  want 
elsewhere;  for.  of  course,  nothing  is  accom- 
plished by  shipping  food  and  relief  Into  an 
area  if  the  only  effect  is  to  stimulate  military 
seizures  of  other  food  and  supplies  within 
that  area. 

Relief  of  this  sort  has  taken  various  forms, 
depending  on  circumstances.  In  some 
cases — Finland,  for  Instance — loans  have 
been  made  permitting  purchases  of  food  here 
and  its  shipment  abroad.  Shiploads  of  re- 
lief have  been  sent  to  unoccupied  France. 
Other  shiploads  of  food  have  been  sent  to 
Spain.  Certain  movements  of  focd  have 
been  facilitated  to  certain  of  the  unoccupied 
French  colonies.  Supplies  were  actually  on 
the  way  to  Greece  when  she  was  Invaded. 

In  many  cases,  unhappily,  the  possibility  of 
sending  relief  has  been  severely  limited.  The 
dlfBcultles  of  transport  and  distribution  have 
frequently  been  extreme.  Where  we  have  to 
choose,  the  first  concern  has  been  the  send- 
ing, of  supplies  for  children,  especially  milk 
and  vitamins. 

Only  recently,  arrangements  were  made  to 
send  two  shiploads  of  food  to  Ireland. 

We  have  not  felt  that  the  policy  of  relief 
could  be  determined  wholly  by  arguments 
over  the  question  who  is  responsible  for  the 
distress.  We  realize  perfectly  that  the  forces 
of  invasion  and  aggression  are  the  direct 
cayse  of  the  want  and  hunger  and  starvation 
of  great  populations.  It  would  be  very  easy 
to  say  that  we  ought  simply  to  leave  the 
problem  to  the  people  who  are  responsible 
for  creating  it.  But  that  is  not  a  complete 
answer.  The  populations  of  these  countries 
still  have  to  live;  and  in  their  children  may 
very  well  lie  the  hope  for  a  free  and  civilized 
Europye. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  asking  "Who  Is  re- 
sponsible for  this?",  we  have  asked  "Will  the 
relief  actually  do  any  good?  Or  will  it  merely 
feed  one  group  in  one  place  and  increase 
misery  elsewhere  by  encouraging  or  assisting 
invaders  or  aggressors  to  requisition,  or  seize, 
or  buy  with  worthless  currency,  or  other- 
wise take  away  for  themselves,  food  which 
ought  to  go  to  the  populations  of  these  coun- 
tries?" If  the  latter  happens,  plainly  the 
relief  given  does  not  assist  in  the  slightest. 

The  technique  of  modem  economic  war- 
fare has  developed  endless  ways  for  draining 
a  country  dry  of  Its  essential  food  supplies. 
They  can  be  seized  to  feed  armies  of  occupa- 
tion; or  they  can  be  bought  with  currency 
which  the  occupied  country  is  forced  to  print 
and  turn  over  to  its  invaders;  or  its  export 
can  be  required  to  fulfill  some  barter  trade 
agreement  which  h<is  been  Jorced  on  the 
country.  In  such  cases,  shipments  of  relief 
to  the  population  do  not  assist  that  popula- 
tion unless  it  were  possible  to  establish  vir- 
tually an  economic  control  system  in  neutral 
hands  within  the  country.  This  is  extremely 
difficult  in  time  of  war  within  military  lines. 

There  is  a  widespread  misconception  that 
the  food  difficulties  in  Europe  are  chiefly  due 
to  the  blockade.  Such  information  as  we 
have  indicates  that  the  chief  difficulty  is  due 
to  the  disturbance  of  crops  and  harvests  and 
transport  and  local  distribution,  and  to  the 
requisitioning  and  economic  policies  pursued 
on  the  Continent  Itself.  The  German  Gov- 
ernment has  stated  authoritatively  that  it 
does  not  consider  that  an  invader  has  any 
responsibility  for  feeding  the  population  of 
the  country  which  it  has  invaded;  and  that 
it  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  assure  that  Ger- 
many will  receive  the  tieneflts  of  whatever 
supplies  do  exist  in  Europe  to  the  extent  that 
she  needs  them.  In  the  light  of  this,  the 
dUBciilty  of  carrying  on  any  effective  policy 
of  feeding  in  territory  occupied  within  mili- 
tary lines  must  be  sufficiently  obvious. 

Let  me  pass,  for  a  moment,  from  the  very 
grim  picture  in  Europe  to  one  other  subject 
which  I  hope  may  offer  a  happier  aspect.  It 
Is  commonly  said  that  there  are  great  food 
surpluses  in  the  Americas;  and  this  is  true. 
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But  most  of  these  stu  pluses  would  promptly 
disappear  if  all  of  the  Americas  were  fed  ac- 
cording to  the  standards  which  the  National 
Nutrition  Conference  for  Defense  is  here  to 
discuss.  The  farmers  of  Canada,  of  the 
United  States,  and  cf  many  of  the  South 
American  republics  wc  uld  not  be  worried  over 
overseas  markets  if  ev((ry  family  on  the  Amer- 
ican Continent  had  tie  food  which  it  ought 
to  have  to  improve  tl  e  health  of  the  Ameri- 
cans of  the  future.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  giving  careful  thought  to 
this  problem,  and  has  been  working  out  plans 
for  consideration,  which  I  hope,  within  the 
not  too  distant  futvirj,  may  offer  some  fasci- 
nating possibilities. 

Although  the  United  States  is  the  l)eet-fed 
covmtry  In  the  world,  there  are  millions  of 
people  who  do  not,  md  some  who  cannot, 
obtain  the  food  that  they  really  need  This 
Is  even  more  true  in  many  of  the  other  Amer- 
ican republics.  The  problem  Is  partly  one  of 
finance,  but  if  It  wers  only  that  I  am  confi- 
dent we  could  solve  it  Ih  a  relatively  short 
time.  StUl  more,  it  s  a  problem  of  educa- 
tion. Let  me  say  that  whenever  the  problem 
of  education  Is  solve*  1.  I  am  confident  that 
the  economic  relation  5  between  the  Americas 
are  close  enough  so  bat  a  solution  will  be 
found  to  the  probleri  of  payment.  In  the 
Americas,  at  least,  we  have  passed  that  point. 
Whenever  the  resouries  are  there,  and  the 
need  is  there,  we  can  work  out  ways  of  get- 
ting the  supply  to  th;  need. 

In  its  International  aspect,  the  problem  of 
proper  feeding  combines  three  great  ele- 
ments. The  first  is  ihe  scientific  element — 
the  careful  analysis  by  groups  cuch  as  your- 
selves of  what  Is  really  needed,  and  the  ex- 
pert education  of  the  public  to  Insist  that 
the  need  be  fulfilled. 

The  second  is  ecoiomlc.  the  working  out 
of  ways  and  means  by  which  the  supplies, 
which  we  know  do  etlst,  can  be  put  in  the 


localities  where  they 


^_. ^  ought  to  be  used. 

The  third  is  sentimental,  or  if  you  like, 
moral,  the  feeling  wiich  everyone  ought  to 
have  that  the  providence  of  God  put  these 
supplies  In  the  world  to  be  used  for  the 
strengthening  of  life;  and  that  It  is  the  Job 
of  everyone  to  see  th  it  they  are  so  used. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under 

remarks  in  the  Rkc- 

f(|)llowing  editorial  from 

New  York  City, 

the  issue  of  May  17, 

title   "Stimson's  War 


Mr.  SWEENEY, 
leave  to  extend  m3^ 
ORD,  I  include  the 
the  Gaelic  American, 
which  appeared  in 
1941,  under   the 
Whoop": 

[Prom  the  Gaelic  American,  New  York,  May 

17,  1941] 

natBOftt  WAS  WHOOP 

The  dogs  of  war  are  in  fuU  cry.  Stlmson, 
Knox,  Hull.  Emory  £1.  Land  of  the  Maritime 
Commission.  Admlrak  Harold  Stark.  Senator 
Guffey,  Senator  Peppjer,  and  Claude  R.  Wlck- 
ard,  Secretary  of  Agricultxire,  are  all  calling 
for  war  to  save,  not  America,  hut  England. 


This  concerted  blitzkrieg  to  Jockey  the 
United  States  into  war  came  nearly  on  the 
same  date  and  was  calcxilated  to  stampede 
America  Into  the  imperialist  war  of  Europe. 
In  concert  with  the  administration's  official 
family  Lord  Halifax,  Anthony  Eden.  Premier 
Churchill,  and  other  English  leaders  made 
known  the  danger  and  difficulties  of  England 
and  hoped  to  aid  their  Washington  friends  to 
stampede  the  United  States  Into  a  foreign 
war  to  save  England  from  defeat  and  destruc- 
tion. It  cannot  be  said  that  the  blitzkrieg 
had  the  desired  effect. 

The  key  speech  on  behalf  of  the  admin- 
istration was  that  of  Secretary  Stlmson.  His 
address  was  not  in  the  Interest  of  America. 
It  was  an  imqualifled  appeal  to  Jockey  the 
United  States  into  the  present  Imperialist 
war.  Not  America,  but  England,  was  the 
first  concern  of  Stlmson.  In  his  eagerness 
to  create  war  hysteria  he  referred  to  Dakar. 
Africa,  which  is  over  1,800  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
as  a  Jumping-off  point  for  Nazi  forces.  Is  not 
1,800  miles  a  very  long  Jump?  Is  not  the 
Ihdlvidual  who  refers  to  it  as  a  mere  Jump- 
off  a  very  simple,  naive,  or  questionable 
character? 

Mr.  Stlmson  also  said  that  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  instead  of  being  a  barrier  to 
the  Invasion  of  America,  would  in  the  case  of 
the  capture  of  the  English  Fleet  become  easy 
channels  for  attack  on  the  United  States. 
When  the  English  Channel,  which  can  be 
crossed  by  good  swimmers,  can  hold  up  the 
invading  Army  of  Germany,  is  not  the  broad 
Atlantic  a  much  more  formidable  barrier? 
Stlmson  must  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of 
the  intelligence  of  his  radio  audience,  and 
It  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  greater  respect 
for  his  own  reputation  as  a  man  of  common 
sense.  Judgment,  and  veracity. 

Like  all  the  alien  propagandists,  their  dupes 
and  agents,  Secretary  Stlmson  asserts  that 
America  has  been  protected  for  a  hundred 
years  by  England's  control  of  the  Atlantic. 
H?  does  not  say  from  what  power  or  powers 
that  America  has  been  protected.  Americans 
who  are  not  members  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration family  are  convinced  that  In  the  past 
100  years  England  was  ovir  only  potential  In- 
vader. Was  it  not  American  strength,  cour- 
age, and  fighting  qualities  that  have  staved 
off  any  contemplated  invasion?  He  further 
states  that  In  1922  Britein  voluntarily  con- 
sented to  parity  between  the  American  and 
English  Fleets.  Who  made  the  sacrifice  for  the 
parity?  Balfour  was  England's  representative 
at  the  Washington  Conference.  The  other 
delegates  were  like  schoolboys  in  the  hands 
of  that  astute  diplomat.  He  was  siu-prised 
when  the  then  Secretary  of  State  Hughes 
proposed  parity.  After  the  World  War  the 
United  States,  in  ships  built  and  building,  had 
the  largest  Navy  In  the  world,  not  excluding 
the  British  Navy.  No  wonder  that  Balfour 
was  taken  by  surprise  when  Hughes  stated 
that  the  United  States  not  only  would  cease 
building  warships  but  also  promised  to  sink 
ships  in  course  of  building  or  projected.  The 
outcome  was  that  America  destroyed  over 
800,000  tons  of  shipping  so  as  to  make  parity 
with  England  possible. 

Though  Mr.  Stlmson  talked  of  such  gen- 
eralities as  democracy,  language,  tradition, 
and  other  vague  things,  he  did  not  enlarge 
on  the  Washington  Conference  or  bring  out 
the  fact  that  Balfoiir  trimmed  Hughes.  For 
his  services  he  was  soon  afterward  created 
Lord  Balfour.  He  weU  deserved  the  honor 
conferred  on  him  by  his  country.  He  had 
also  much  to  do  with  dragging  America  into 
the  World  War. 

Stlmson  more  than  once  talked  as  If  oxir 
safety  depended  on  an  English  victory  over 
her  enemies.    He  said: 

"Time  is  the  essential  factor  and  time  can- 
not be  had  if  sea  power  is  lost.  Today  the 
wide -flung  forces  of  the  British  Navy  are 
threatened  in  the  North  Atlantic,  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  in  Malaysia.    Those  thinly 


spread  forces  today  alone  are  securing  to  uf 
that  precious  time." 

Does  any  red-blooded  American  believe  that 
his  liberty  is  dependent  on  the  existence  ot 
the  EnglUh  Navy?  Has  the  United  SUtes 
been  for  a  hundred  years  or  more  a  depend- 
ency of  England?  When  and  from  what 
enemy  has  En(;land  safeguarded  the  United 
States?  Is  England  really  our  protector  and 
will  we  lose  our  liberty  If  she  is  defeated? 
Fortunately  neiuly  every  American,  outside  of 
the  administration  family  circle,  is  of  the 
opinion — in  fact  he  firmly  believes — that  his 
country  is  strong  and  resourceful  enough  to 
overcome  any  power  or  combination  of  powers 
from  the  west  or  the  east.  He  also  believes 
that  any  American  who  credits  the  contrary 
is  either  a  fool  or  a  kiuive. 

The  dogs  of  war  are  in  full  cry.  Patriotism, 
which  has  been  too  long  sleeping,  must  assert 
Itself,  and  there  is  no  time  to  wait.  A  power- 
ful effort  is  being  made  to  Jockey  us  Into  a 
foreign  war  where  no  American  interest  is  at 
stake  and  which  is  not  worth  the  life  of  one 
young  American. 

Write  to  your  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  vote  against  all  measures  that  are  calcu- 
lated to  stampede  us  into  war.  Let  the  Stim- 
sons.  the  Knoxes.  the  Hulls,  the  Guffeys.  and 
the  Peppers  understand  that  they  are  slavish 
British  colonials  rather  than  vlrUe  American 
citizens. 


A  Boost  for  tkc  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OIP 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

or  wncoNsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  6,  194t 


ARTICLE  BY  CHARLES  MICHELSON 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  the  Director  of  Publicity  for 
the  Democratic  National  Committee.  Mr. 
Charles  Michelson.  has  contributed  % 
column.  Dispelling  the  Fog.  in  the  news- 
papers in  my  district.  It  Is  always  a 
pleasure  to  read  Mr.  Michelson 's  arti- 
cles, as  he  has  done  a  constructive  work 
in  molding  opinions  for  worth-while  leg- 
islation. His  latest  release  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  Is  particularly  fine  and 
very  timely. 

Those  of  another  political  faith  will 
find  nothing  objectionable  in  any  of  his 
releases.  His  efforts,  like  the  seaway 
which  he  so  ably  discusses,  far  transcends 
mere  partisan  politics.  I  recommend 
this  editorial  to  all  of  the  Members  of 
Congress,  and  in  passing  I  want  publicly 
to  commend  Mr.  Michelson  for  a  task 
well  done. 

The  article  follows: 

DiSPXLLIMO  TBI  Poo 

(By  Charles  Michelson.  Director  of  Publicity, 
Democratic  National  Committee) 

There  is  no  use  repining  over  past  neglect 
or  error,  but  the  fact  remains  that  had  we 
gone  ahead  with  the  lakes-to-ocean  seaway, 
this  cotmtry  would  now  be  in  vastly  better 
shape  to  meet  the  emergency  that  eon- 
fronts  it. 

When  President  Roosevelt  asked  the  Sensts 
to  ratify  a  treaty  with  Canada  providing  for 
the  Joint  construction  and  equipment  o<  a 
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dcep-w*ter  St.  Zawrence  canal,  he  probably 
had  in  mind  particularly  the  upbuilding  of 
the  western  section  of  our  country  by  afford- 
ing a  direct  outlet  to  the  sea. 

As  Oovt>mor  of  New  York,  he  had  studied 
that  problem.  He  had  been  given  the  figures 
to  show  that  the  difference  in  freight  rates 
that  would  rcsvilt  If  the  wheat  from  the 
Northwest  coxild  go  to  the  world  market  di- 
rect, with  no  transshipment,  would  save  the 
western  farmers  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 
In  fact.  It  was  adduced  that  the  saving  of 
transportation  costs  alone  wculd  pay  what 
wt  woxild  spend  in  establishing  the  canal 
in  8  years.  Added  to  the  benefit  to  the 
western  farmers  was  the  lowering  of  power 
costs  to  the  oonstmiers  of  electric  power, 
the  up-building  of  industries  on  the  Great 
Iiakes,  and  the  increase  in  population  of 
Tarious  thinly  peopled  States. 

Administrations  previous  to  the  advent  of 
Roosevelt  to  the  White  Hoxise  had  advocated 
the  canal;  party  platforms.  Republican  as 
well  as  Dtimocratlc.  had  endorsed  the  project. 
Ntvertbeless.  the  Senate  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty.  The  project  had  a  majority,  but  fell 
short  of  the  two-thirds  vote  requisite  for 
treaty  making. 

Perhape  more  important  than  any  of  the 
advantages  disciissed  at  the  time,  is  one  that 
eomas  from  the  present  world  crisis.  So  it 
la  as  a  defense  measure  that  the  matter  Is 
now  before  Congress,  not  as  a  treaty  but  as 
a  law.  itrqulring  the  concurrence  of  both 
Houses,  suthorlzlni;  the  project.  The  spe- 
cific purpose  is  to  enable  the  building  of 
oceangoing  ships  in  the  lake  shipyards. 

"or  ALL  SAO  WOBOS."  CTC. 

It  la  estimated  that  the  canal  could  be 
put  in  operation  in  3  years.  Had  we  been  in 
shape  In  1930  to  construct  vessels  so  dire- 
fully  needed,  today  we  could  have  a  big  fleet 
afloat  to  help  meet  the  deficit  resulting  from 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  ocean  carriers 
by  the  Oennan  raiders,  submarines,  and 
bombing  planes,  which  are  taking  more  than 
half  a  million  tonj  of  shipping  a  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  this  time  the  Navy 
would  have  been  richer  by  approximately  100 
craft— cnUsers.  tankers,  and  smaller  vessels — 
If  a  few  Senators  had  voted  the  other  way  7 
years  ago. 

That  the  vote  stood  46  to  42  was  due  to  a 
variety  of  counterargiiments  and  a  lot  of 
Influence  emanating  from  the  railroad  and 
power  lobbies.  Some  of  the  argimients  had 
a  plausible  appeal.  For  example.  It  was  easy 
to  understand  that  the  big  seaport  communi- 
ties did  not  wish  to  loee  the  business  of 
transferring  the  great  cargoes  of  Western 
products  from  freight  trains  to  ships.  Like- 
wise, the  points  on  the  Mississippi,  clear 
down  to  New  Orleans,  feared  that  the  diver- 
sion of  the  traffic  via  the  Great  Lakes  would 
take  away  some  of  their  business — barges 
snd  the  like. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  supporters  of  the 
8t.  Lawrence  treaty  insisted  that  the  growth 
of  the  West — the  new  industries  that  would 
be  established  and  the  increase  in  population 
out  there — would  more  than  make  up  for  the 
trade  losses  to  the  seaports  that  were  sug- 
'gestad. 

It  was  the  same  sort  of  thing  that  held  up 
the  Panama  Canal  for  decades.  The  railroads 
said  that  the  competing  traffic  through  the 
Canal  wotild  destroy  them,  whereas  it  turned 
out  that  tbey  did  more  business  because  of 
the  Canal,  on  account  of  the  general  increase 
In  commerce  and  Industry,  than  they  did 
befoce. 

Naturally  the  St.  Lawrence  project  Is  meet- 
ing the  same  opposition  that  greeted  the  va- 
rious huge  power  enterprises  fathered  by  the 
Goverzunent — Tennessee  Valley,  Boulder  Dam, 
snd  the  rest  of  them.  This  was  all  brought 
out  m  the  sessions  precedent  to  the  treaty 
vote  long  ago.  There  were.  In  addition,  some 
weird  suggestions,  as.  for  example,  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  constituted  a  danger 


to  America  because  British  warships  could 
penetrate  to  the  heart  of  America  and  bom- 
bard Chicago. 

THZ  WOaU)  IS  BXCCING  FOB  SHIPS 

The  big  advantage,  as  tar  as  national  de- 
fense Is  concerned,  lies  in  the  facilities  for 
ship  construction.  If  this  coimtry  is  ever  be- 
leaguered, the  shipyards  a  thoiisand  miles  in- 
land obviously  would  be  in  less  danger  of 
bombing  than  the  establisnments  on  the  sea- 
shore. Moreover,  It  would  take  much  of  the 
pressure  off  the  shipyards  that  are  now 
crowded  beyond  capacity;  and  the  demand 
for  ships  now  Is  an  acute  element  in  the  na- 
tional emergency.  Every  friend  we  have 
among  the  nations  is  clamoring  for  transpor- 
tation to  make  up  for  the  vessels  alienated 
from  commerce  by  the  demands  of  the  war 
abroad.  Our  present  shipbuilding  establish- 
ments must  be  monopolized  practically  by  the 
vast  naval  expansion,  with  its  goal  of  a  two- 
ocean  Navy.  We  had  to  have  that  because  the 
British  Fleet  on  which  we  relied — consciously 
or  unconsciously — to  take  care  of  the  Atlantic 
in  the  event  of  a  Pacific  Ocean  Involvement, 
can't  be  on  that  Job  now.  There  is  the  pos- 
sibility even  that  it  may  never  get  back  on 
the  Job,  for  nobody  can  be  sure  of  what  may 
occtir  in  a  great  war. 

For  cur  own  protection — perhaps  for  our 
own  salvation — we  muat  not  only  be  the 
arsenal  of  democracy  but  we  must  insure  that 
the  things  we  are  sending  out  to  the  powers 
fighting  against  the  Hitler  scheme  of  world 
domination  reach  their  destination.  A  dozen 
Senators  made  us  muff  the  ball  7  years  ago, 
because  we.  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  did  not 
foresee  the  advent  of  Hltlerism.  Now  the 
St.  Lawrence  canal  Is  up  again  and  probably 
we  are  going  to  listen  to  weeks  of  debate 
l>efore  Congress  has  an  opportimlty  to  correct 
that  old  mistake. 

The  same  lobbies  are  at  work  as  compassed 
the  defeat  of  the  treaty;  the  same  arguments 
will  be  brought  out  about  the  interests  of 
certain  cities  or  certain  regions,  and  the  same 
efforts  will  be  made  to  Influence  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  heed  the  pleas  of  their 
home  Interests,  rather  than  the  national  need. 
The  answer  to  all  of  this  is,  of  course,  that  if 
national  defense  is  not  developed  to  the  high- 
est p>oint  the  home  places  might  suffer  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  possible  loss  of 
some  trade. 

Presumably,  the  advisability  of  getting  out 
the  ships,  even  though  we  are  years  behind  In 
this  particular  field,  will  give  us  the  canal 
ultimately,  but  every  day  squandered  in  re- 
stating all  the  arguments,  pro  and  con.  means 
an  additional  day  without  something  we  must 
have.  True,  nobody  can  prophesy  for  certain 
what  the  state  of  affairs  will  be  3  years  hence, 
but  whatever  lies  ahead  we  are  going  to  want 
those  ships,  and.  moreover,  the  peace  advan- 
tages of  saving  transportation  costs,  develop- 
ing the  West  and  giving  the  East  electricity 
at  less  than  the  private  monopoly  prices,  will 
remain.  So  this  defense  measure,  at  least, 
will  give  priceless  value  when  peace  comes  to 
the  world. 


Tbe  Casse  of  General  Mitchell 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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Friday.  June  6. 1941 


Mr.  BOLLES.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  ot 


the  State  of  Wisconsin  a  resolution 
memorializing  Congress  to  clear  the 
name  of  Brig.  Gen.  William  L.  Mitchell. 
I  am  including  this  resolution  in  full  in 
my  remarks: 

Whereas  the  late  Brig.  Gen.  WUUam  L. 
Mitchell  enlisted  in  1898  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Spanish-American  War  as  a  private  In 
the  First  Wisconsin  Infantry  and  saw  active 
service  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands; 
then  served  on  the  Mexican  border  in  1912; 
and  was  repeatedly  decorated  during  the 
World  War  by  Congress  and  by  several  of 
our  Allies  for  repeated  gallantry  and  giving 
exceptional  example  to  his  fellow  soldiers; 
and 

Whereas  he  rose  from  the  ranks  during  28 
years  of  spectacular  achievement,  having 
been  the  first  American  officer  to  fiy  over  the 
trenches  dicing  the  World  War.  the  first 
American  to  scout  troop  movements  by  plane, 
commanded  the  largest  concentration  of  air- 
planes in  the  then  history  of  aviation;  and 

Whereas  he  continued  to  pioneer  aviation 
progress  by  proving  the  feasibility  of  trans- 
continental flight,  as  a  result  of  which  our 
air-mall  system  was  instituted;  and 

Whereas  from  1920  to  1924  he  served  as  As- 
sistant to  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Service, 
in  charge  of  operations  and  technical  develop- 
ment, in  which  position  he  contributed  in- 
valuably to  the  development  of  military  and 
civil  aeronautics;  and 

Whereas  he  strove  to  impress  his  superior 
officers  with  the  shortcomings  and  deficiencies 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  flying  units,  only  to  be 
rebuffed  and  demoted;  and  thereafter  the 
crash  of  the  dirigible  Shenandoah  and  failure 
of  Navy's  flight  by  plane  to  Hawaii  prompted 
him  to  charge  incompetency  on  the  part  cf 
his  superiors  and  criminal  neglect  of  na- 
tional defense;  and 

Whereas,  although  a  separate  inquiry  sub- 
stantiated the  truth  of  his  accusations,  he 
was  tried  by  a  court  martial  for  violating  the 
ninety-sixth  article  of  war,  found  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  discipline,  and  suspended  from 
the  service  for  5  years  without  pay,  but  stiU 
subject  to  call;  and 

Whereas  the  practical  effect  of  this  decision 
was  that  the  pride  and  dignity  of  military 
officials  must  be  protected  at  all  costs,  even 
at  the  risk  of  Jeopardizing  the  effectiveness 
of  national  defense;  and 

Whereas  General  Mitchell's  fearless  adher- 
ence to  principle  resulted  in  his  sacrificing 
his  personal  ambitions  in  an  effort  to  arouse 
the  Nation  to  a  knowledge  of  its  military 
helplessness;   and 

Whereas  developments  arising  from  the 
present  European  conflict  demonstrate  in- 
controvertibly  that  General  Mitchell  was  pos- 
sessed of  prescience  which  placed  him  many 
years  ahead  of  his  colleagues;  and 

Whereas  the  stigma  upon  his  memory 
should  be  officially  eradicated:  Therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  {the  senate  cou' 
earring).  That  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  re- 
spectfully petition  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  such  official  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  clear  the  name  of  this  soldier 
and  patriot  to  the  end  that  he  who  stood  his 
ground,  though  persecuted,  may  be  completely 
and  forever  cleared;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
Wisconsin  Member  thereof. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Honorable  Edward  P. 
Hllker,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  the  largest  city  in 
my  district.  Mr.  Hilker  and  Gen.  William 
Mitchell  were  the  closest  df  friends.  They 
were  mustered  into  the  Army  together  as 
volunteers  in  the  Spanish-American  War 
in  1898,  at  Camp  Harvey,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.    Privates  Mitchell  and  HUker  were 
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THE    NEW    ORLEANS 
PICAYUNE 


Mr.   Speaker,   imder 

remarks  in  the  Rec- 

f JDllowlng  editorial  from 

Times-Picayune    of 


Pljcajrune  of  June  4,  1941] 

'  IN  THB  HOUSE 

St.  Lawrence  seaway 
scheme  was  formally  resurrected  Monday  by 
a  bill  authorizing  tbe  President  to  negotiate 
it  over.  Long  the  favor- 
ite hobby  of  Mr.  Foosevelt,  It  was  beaten 
by  the  Senate  in  1934  for  reasons  an  Amer- 
ican majority  cons  dered  sound.  Then,  it 
was   generally  agree  j   that  such  a  deal  be- 


and  Canada  must  be 
;reaty  subject  to  Senate 
ratification.  New,  it  is  contended  that  the 
deal  can  be  put  over  by  simple  congressional 
Tret  ty  ratification  requires 
a  two-thirds  majority  In  the  Senate.  Con- 
gressional authorization  requires  ordinary 
senatorial  ratification  of 
measure's  promoter  now 
of  a  simple  congres- 
sional majority — though  that  was  not  con- 
sidered a  valid  metiod  7  years  ago. 

as  a  power  enterprise  in 
quarters  where  pow;r  is  popular — and  as  a 
nf.vigatlon  project  in  circles  where  naviga- 
tion is  a  political  ccnjure  word — the  scheme 
now  is  dressed  up  and  decorated  as  a  na- 
tional-defense undertaking,  though  it  will 
take  5  or  6  years  to  complete.  Under  the 
pending  dicker  with  Canada,  there  Is,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  report,  "no  obligation  to  com- 
plete the  undertak  ng  before  December  1, 
1948."  The  cost  according  to  most  esti- 
mates would  range  about  or  above  a  half  bil- 
-lion  dollars.  Great  numbers  of  laborers  and 
vast  amounts  of  material  would  have  to  be 
diverted  from  genuine  and  much  more  urgent 
defense  projects  if  this  thing  were  adopted 
as  a  wholly  unnecessary  addition  to  the  enor- 
mous financial  and  physical  burdens  Imposed 
upon  the  American  people  In  this  crisis. 

Canadan  people  show  no  enthusiasm  for 
the  scheme  even  though  the  United  States 
would  pay  most  of  tie  1111.  For  all  Canada's 
manpower  and  material  resources  are  needed 
In  the  vita'  war  tasks;  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment yielded  to  President  Roosevelt  s  insist- 
ence and  acquiesce  1  in  the  current  dicker 
over  the  objections  of  many  Canadian  folks. 
The  American  peop  e  are  showing  even  less 
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enthusiasm  than  their  Canadian  neighbors 
do.  Of  the  congressmen  "lined  up"  for  its 
support,  we  venture  to  say  that  few  really 
believe  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  hobby  should 
be  put  over  at  this  time,  while  fewer  still 
consider  it  a  defense  project. 

In  brief,  the  reintroduction  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  busmt:ss  at  this  singularly 
inopportune  time — and  camouflaged  as  a  "na- 
tional defense"  undertaking — impresses  us  as 
fresh  evidence  of  the  President's  determina- 
tion to  hare  his  own  way  in  everything.  We 
trust  that  major' ties  in  both  houses  will  have 
the  courage  to  express  the  Judgment  and  will 
of  the  American  people  by  rejecting  the  costly 
hobby  pro  ect  again  regardless  of  administra- 
tion pressure. 


Another  High-Powered  Propagandist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  6,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  GAELIC  AMERICAN, 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  MAY  24,  1941 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  an 
article  from  the  Gaelic  American.  New 
York  City,  published  May  24,  1941.  and 
entitled  "Another  ffigh-Powered  Propa- 
gandist": 

[From  the  Gaelic  American,  New  York.  May 
24,  1941] 

ANOTHER  HIGH-POWERED   PROPAGANDIST 

Prime  Minister  Menzles,  of  Australia.  Is 
another  high-powered  propagandist  who  is 
trying  to  convince  the  American  people  that 
England's  war  is  our  war  and  that  we  should 
be  as  much  interested  In  It  as  the  popula- 
tions of  the  British  Empire.  No  longer  do 
men  like  Menzles  try  to  cloak  the  purpose 
of  their  Insidious  mission  and  they  are  com- 
ing out  barefacedly  for  American  men,  money. 
Ehip>s,  airplanes,  tanks,  and  food.  There  Is 
no  limit  to  their  needs.  Prime  Minister 
Menzres,  speaking  on  May  13  at  a  dinner  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  at  the 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  New  York,  said.  In  part: 

"It  is  most  unlikely  that  there  could  be 
any  quick  victory  without  ycu.  That  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  asking  you  to  send 
armies  to  fight  in  a  war  in  which  for  many 
months  no  great  army  has  been  engaged. 
But  It  does  mean  that  we  need  your  help, 
your  single-minded  effort  in  the  production 
of  materials  of  war,  and  in  the  delivery  of 
those  materials  to  those  places  in  which 
they  can  be  most  effectively  used. 

"But  it  may  be  that  there  are  still  many 
of  you  who  believe  that  some  decent  fraction 
of  your  effort  will  suffice.  I  beg  of  you  to 
imderstand  that  It  will  not.  Whether  you 
are  neutral  or  beUigerent — and  that  is  for 
you  and  nobody  else  to  decide — our  cause, 
which  is  your  cause,  cannot  be  made  vic- 
torious by  half  measures." 

No  Trojan  horse  or  "fifth  columnist"  Is 
half  so  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
this  country  than  Premier  Menzles.  Lord 
Halifax,  and  the  scores  of  English  propagan- 
dists who  are  feted  and  flattered  by  the 
forces  of  high  flnance.  Perhaps  the  most 
outlandish  claim  that  these  foreign  visitors 
are  making  is  that  their  country  is  fighting 
for  the  safety  of  the  United  SUtes.    Is  not 


the  United  States  amply  competent  to  safe- 
guard Its  own  Independence  from  any  old 
coimtry  enemy  or  combination  of  enemies? 
At  present  there  is  no  enemy  on  the  hcrlzon 
and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  enemy  at 
least  irr  the  near  future.  It  would  be  a  poor 
dependence  tor  this  country  to  rely  on  Eng- 
land, who  Is  not  able  to  protect  herself  in  her 
beleaguered  inland.  Besides,  in  spite  of  ths 
assertions  of  the  foreign  propagandists,  and 
their  native  agents  and  aides.  England  is  en- 
tirely concerned  with  her  own  safety  and  she 
has  entered  into  a  conflict  which  may  be 
long  and  the  result  doubtful.  The  Ameri- 
can who  wiU  gulp  down  England's  statements 
that  she  is  fighting  our  battles  cannot  be 
commended  for  intelligence  or  common 
sense.  At  least  90  percent  of  the  American 
people  are  aware  that  they  are  able  to  meet 
any  enemy  or  Invader  from  the  west  or  the 
east. 

In  this  intensive  appeal  for  American  aid 
on  the  pretense  that  it  is  for  our  own  safety 
the  advice  of  George  Washington  in  his  Fare- 
well Address  against  foreign  enUnglemenU 
should  not  be  ignored  or  forgotten.  We  have 
no  concern  in  the  never-ending  wars  and 
Jealousies  of  the  Old  World  and  the  present 
Imperialist  war  is  not  worth  the  life  of  one 
young  American.  Our  frontiers  are  not  on 
the  English  Channel,  the  Rhine,  or  Dakar. 
We  have  well-defined  frontiers  which  are  pro- 
tected by  the  great  natural  barriers  of  the 
broad  Atlantic  and  the  t)roader  Pacific.  We 
have  a  large  population.  Immense  rescurces, 
and  there  is  no  .-eason  why  we  should  not 
have  an  army,  navy,  tmi  air  force  strong 
enough  to  deter  any  would-be  conqueror  from 
even  contemplating  an  invasicn  of  the  United 
SUtes  or  any  of  the  South  American  repub- 
lics. The  American  who  fears  invasion  or 
who  believes  the  fantastic  claim  that  we  are 
now  or  have  been  In  the  past  protected  by  the 
English  Navy  is  not  worthy  of  his  great 
heritage. 

Our  blood  and  treasure  must  not  be  wasted 
or  dissipated  in  an  attempt  to  safeguard  the 
doomed  British  Empire.  We  have  a  great 
country,  almost  a  continent  in  itself,  and  we 
cotild  thrive  snd  prosper  even  if  we  were  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Let  us  mlntl  our  own  business,  develop  oxir 
own  great  natural  rescurces.  and  let  the 
warring  natlcns  fight  their  own  battles  and 
settle  their  never-ending  disputes.  Never 
forget  that  our  involvement  in  the  World 
War  was  a  gigantic  blunder  which  piled  up 
cur  national  debt  to  astronomical  figures. 
Also  do  not  forget  the  ingratitude  of  the 
nations  that  we  saved  from  defeat  and  dis- 
aster. One  such  blunder  is  enough  In  one 
generation. 


Are  We  Goinf  To  Allow  Foreign-Bom 
Un  American  Racketeers  To  Defy  Our 
Government? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  6.  1941 


Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker 
end  gentlemen  of  the  House,  since  the 
first  of  this  year,  strikes  have  cost  2.253,- 
216  man-days  of  production  on  Army 
contracts  according  to  the  War  Depart^ 
ment.  More  men  were  on  strike  yester- 
day, June  5,  1941,  in  planu  trying  to  fill 
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Anny  orders  than  at  any  other  time  this 
^ear. 

Time  lost  on  naval-defense  orders 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  build  8  to 
10  submarines,  or  6  to  8  destroyers,  or 
2  cruisers,  according  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment. 

The  situation  caused  by  these  strikes 
has  grown  steadily  worse  in  the  10  days 
Bince  President  Roosevelt  proclaimed  an 
unlimited  national  emergency,  told  la- 
bor and  capital  that  the  emergency  ma- 
chinery set  up  for  conciliation  and  medi- 
ation of  industrial  disputes  "must  be 
used  promptly — and  without  stoppage  of 
work." 

And  it  will  continue  to  grow  still  worse 
unless  there  is  a  firm,  decisive  action  to 
make  It  plain  that  the  Government  is 
running  the  national -defense  program 
and  that  strikes  will  not  be  permitted  to 
wreck  it. 

The  President's  appeal  has  now  been 
flouted  directly  by  union  officials  in  two 
outstanding  cases.  My  people  approved 
the  President's  message:  therefore,  we 
feel  that  these  strikes  should  be  stopped 
at  once. 

The  North  American  Aviation  plant  at 
Inglewood,  Calif.,  source  of  one-fifth  of 
the  country's  military-plane  production. 
was  closed  yesterday  by  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers — C.  I.  O. — In  violation  of 
an  agreement,  ratified  by  the  union  mem- 
bership, not  to  strike  until  the  National 
Defense  Mediation  Board  had  been  given 
opportunity  to  settle  the  controversy.  I 
ask  you.  Are  we  going  to  continue  to 
permit  such  open  defiance? 

The  Mediation  Board's  recommenda- 
tions for  ending  the  Pacific  Northwest 
lumber  strike  were  flatly  rejected  by 
O.  M.  Orton.  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Woodworkers  of  America,  who 
charged  that  this  luresidentially  ap- 
pointed Board  was  "an  all-out  labor- 
busting  and  strike-breaking  device." 

Two  national  ofBdals  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
served  on  the  Board  panel  that  was 
unanimous  in  making  these  recommenda- 
tions, and  Philip  Murray,  president  of  the 
C.  I.  O.,  insisted  that  Orton  accept  them. 
That  is  evidence  enough,  is  it  not,  of 
fairness?  But  Orton  proclaimed  his  in- 
tention of  following  "the  course  adopted 
by  John  L.  Lewis,  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers." 

Lewis  has  publicly  warned  Mr.  Roose- 
velt not  to  "expect  too  much  cooperation" 
from  labor  in  the  defense  program  unless 
"labor" — meaning  Lewis— is  given  more 
power  in  the  Government. 

As  a  Representative  of  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  Oklahoma,  I 
ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of 
the  House,  who  is  running  this  Govern- 
ment—the President  and  Congress  or 
JohnL.  Lewis? 

Recently  an  outstanding  public  official, 
while  addressing  a  representative  body  in 
Oklahoma,  said  that  not  a  Member  of 
this  House  had  raised  his  voice  against 
JohnL.  Lewis.  I  want  to  Inform  the  good 
citlsens  that  here  Is  one.  and  I  want  to 
state  further  that  several  others.  Inolud- 
iDg  most  of  the  Oklahoma  delegation. 
.bave  raised  their  voices  on  the  floor  sev- 
eral times.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  C.  L  O. 
cr  John  L.  Lewis.   I  was  hired  to  repre- 


sent my  district,  and  I  am  going  to  rep- 
resent the  good  people  of  my  district. 
My  people  rightfully  expect  me  to  do  my 
b3st  to  stop  these  strikes,  which  hold  up 
our  defense  projects,  and  I  shall  do  so. 

Well,  there  it  is.  Clearly  there  are  ele- 
ments within  organized  labor  which  are 
determined  that  there  shall  be  stoppages 
of  work,  regardless  of  the  damage  done  to 
the  defense  program.  Clearly  Mr.  Roose- 
velt cannot  expect  voluntary  cooperation 
from  these  elements. 

This  GoTeniment — 

Said  the  President  10  days  ago— 

is  determined  to  use  all  of  Its  power  to  express 
the  will  of  its  people  and  to  prevent  Interfer- 
ence with  production  of  materials  essential  to 
our  Nation's  security. 

The  time  has  come  for  Government  to 
use  its  power  or  confess  that  the  national 
defense  is  at  the  mercy  of  stubborn  and 
defiant  union  bosses. 

I  repeat  again,  as  I  have  so  definitely 
stated  in  the  past,  that  I  am  for  100- 
percent  American  unions,  but  that  I  am 
against  those  foreign-txim.  im-American 
racketeers  who  foster  discontent  among 
our  laborers,  holding  up  vital  defense 
projects  when  minutes  now  mean  days 
later.  I  am  against  communism,  Hitler- 
ism,  or  those  in  sympathy  with  such 
movements. 


H.  R.  4886  Would  Escheat  Dormant 
Funds  in  Banks  to  United  States  Treat- 
ury— Rifhtfnl  Owners  Provided  Way 
To  Ascertain  Their  Legal  Rights  to 
Dormant  Accounts  and  Procedure  Set 
Up  for  Them  To  Obtain  Possession 
of  Their  Property— $100,000,000  In- 
volved 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  6,  1941 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  27th 
day  of  May  1941  I  introduced  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  disposition  of  unclaimed 
deposits  in  national  banks.  It  is  H.  R. 
4886  and  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banldng  and  Currency  for  con- 
sideration. 

This  bill  was  carefully  drawn  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  I  believe  that 
I  am  safe  in  sasring  that  it  will  have  the 
support  of  the  Treasury.  Some  States 
now  have  State  laws  requiring  publica- 
tion of  the  names  of  those  who  have  de- 
posits that  have  remained  dormant  over 
a  certain  period  of  years  and  also  the 
publication  of  the  amounts  of  these  de- 
posits. These  laws,  however,  affect  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  States. 

Although  the  bUl,  H.  R.  4886,  applies 
only  to  national  banks,  it  is  my  purpose, 
when  hearings  are  held  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  to  as- 


certain if  it  is  possible  to  Include  other 
banks,  whose  deposits  are  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  these 
banks  can  be  legally  included,  and  it  is 
my  purpose  to  ask  that  they  be  included. 
The  American  Bariker,  a  daily  banking 
publication,  Jime  5,  1941,  csu-ried  the 
following  article  relative  to  this  bill: 

Washington,  June  4. — A  bill,  having  im- 
portant Treasury  support,  has  been  Intro- 
duced by  Representative  Wright  Patman, 
Texas,  to  provide  fo  the  disposition  of  un- 
claimed deposits  in  national  banks. 

While  no  official  figures  are  available  as  to 
the  amount  of  such  deposits  In  national 
banks,  Representative  Patman  estimates  that 
approximately  $100,000,000,  at  least,  would 
be  recovered  by  the  Treasury  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill. 

The  Patman  bill  has  been  through  the 
Legal  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department 
and,  it  is  indicated.  Is  an  Improvement  over 
all  previous  bills  which  have  been  offered 
dtulng  recent  years. 

WOULD    BEGIN   IN    1942 

In  brief,  the  measure  provides  that  on  Jan- 
uary 30  of  each  year,  beginning  with  1942, 
each  national  bank  shall  attempt  to  reach  all 
depositors  of  dormant  accounts,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

During  March  of  each  year,  newspapers  will 
carry  at  least  once  a  week  for  3  weeks  a 
notice  calling  attention  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  In  a  form  which  Is  to  be  prescribed. 

Between  June  30  and  July  30  of  each  year 
every  national  bank  shall  deposit  with  the 
Treasury  "an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  each  unclaimed  deposit  which  appeared  on 
the  books  of  the  bank  on  January  1  of  such 
year,  together  with  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  accrued  Interest  on  such  deposit 
to  such  June  30." 

National  banks  are  required  to  file  with 
the  Secretary  the  number  of  new  unclaimed 
deposits  which  the  bank  has  on  each  January 
1  and  those  for  which  valid  claims  were  filed 
between  January  1  and  June  30,  with  names 
of  Individuals  filing  these  claims. 

The  banks  are  absolved  from  paying  In- 
terest on  June  30  of  the  year  In  which  funds 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Treasury.  Fur- 
ther, the  amount  placed  with  the  Treasury 
as  unclaimed  funds  "shall  not  be  included  In 
arriving  at  the  assessment  base  of  such  bank 
for  Insurance  purposes."  Also,  such  funds 
are  not  to  be  Included  In  the  aggregate 
amount  of  demand  and  time  deposits  for  de- 
termining reserve  balances. 

TREASUHT  WOUU)  I8STJI  LIST 

with  the  funds  placed  with  the  Treasury, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  a  list  of  unclaimed  de- 
posits, showing  the  name  and  location  of  the 
bank  and  amount  and  last  known  address  of 
the  depositor.  Such  lists  will  be  published 
and  will  be  available  for  Inspection  and  may 
be  cumulative  from  year  to  year  undo:  Treas- 
ury regulations. 

It  Is  provided  that  banks  and  individuals 
may  make  application,  or  through  proper 
courts,  to  satisfy  claims,  but  the  Secretary 
Is  not  obligated  to  pay  costs,  expenses,  or  fees 
to  establish  such  claims. 

It  Is  specifically  provided  that  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  recovering  "an  amount  sufficient 
to  reimburse"  It  for  the  total  amount  paid 
by  the  P.  D.  I.  C.  on  account  of  old  unclaimed 
deposits  in  any  national  banks. 

Other  rules  and  regulations  may  be  Issued 
by  the  Treasury  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
purposes  of  the  law,  and  annual  reports  are 
required  by  the  Secretary. 

"DXPOSrr"  DETINZD 

An  Interesting  featiue  of  this  bill  la  tbo 
definition  of  what  constitutes  a  "deposit."    H 


states  that  the  term 
unpaid  balance  of 
received  by  a  bank 
business  and  for 
obligated   to    give 
checking,  savings, 
which  is  evidenced 
posit,  together  with 
a  bank  as  the  board 
eral  Deposit  Insurance 
and  shall  prescribe 
deposit  liabilities  by 


deposit"  means  'the 
lEloney  or  its  equivalent 
.n  the  usual  course  of 
which  it  has  given  or  Is 
t   to   a  commercial, 
tiaie,  or  thrift  account,  or 
Its  certificate  of  de- 
s^ich  other  obligations  of 
directors  of  the  Fed- 
Corporation  shall  find 
its  regulations  to  be 
d;eneral  usage." 
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Is  It  N(icessary7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CAIIFORNIA 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  6.  1941 


THE  LOS  ANGELES 


TItlES 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  ]'ORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  the  privilege  of  inserting  in  today's 
Record  ar^  editorial  Ifrom  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  under  date  lof  May  31.  1941,  on 
the  subject  Is  It  Nelcessary? 

This  pertains  to  gasless  Sundays,  and 
so  forth,  advocated  by  Mr.  Ickes. 

This  kind  of  a  program  does  not  sit 
very  well  with  my  people  in  California, 
and  I  believe  with  those  in  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, Louisiana,  and  other  oil-producing 
States.  For  the  last  10  years,  owners 
of  producing  wells  nave  not  been  able  to 
operate  these  wells  to  their  capacity  be- 
cause they  have  b^en  operating  under 
the  curtailment  program  based  upon  the 
theory  that  there  wias  too  much  produc- 
tion. They  feel  that  they  were  wrongly 
advised  then  or  are  wrongly  advised  now, 
and  that,  further,  Mr.  Ickes  is  only  using 
this  situation  politically  to  obtain  that 
position  which  he  has  so  long  coveted, 
as  czar  over  oil  production. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  May  31,  1941] 

IS  IT  NECESSARY? 

Gasless  Sxmdays,  daylight  saving,  darkened 
places  of  night  entertainment  are  all  right 
with  the  patriotic  citizens  of  this  country  If 
actual  need  for  such  recourse  should  appear. 
Thinking  people,  however,  will  want  more 
than  the  word  of  SecreUry  Ickes  that  the 
need  exists.  They  will  at  least  want  to  know 
that  this  particular  Cabinet  member  Is  speak- 
ing with  Presidential  authority  and  not  merely 
for  the  enjoyment  of  hearing  himself  talk,  as 
he  has  done  so  often  in  the  past. 

Gas  rationing  would  seem  to  be  something 
that  might  be  postponed  untU  the  present 
shipments  of  this  fuel  to  Japan  and  Russia 
have  been  stopped;  there  Is  certainly  no  Jus- 
tification for  defense  curtailment  of  domestic 
supplies  while  oil  products  are  going  to  doubt- 
ful nations  and  indirectly  helping  the  very 
powers  suspected  of  aggressive  designs  against 
our  hemisphere.  Witjh  regard  to  the  Ickes 
argument  that  tanker  transportation  facili- 
ties may  be  lacking  to  take  oU  to  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  it  need  only  be  pointed  out 
that  the  railroads  have  shown  no  sign  of 
bogging  down. 

Daylight  saving  is  old  stuff  In  the  East,  has 
are  this  been  resorted  to  in  that  part  of  the 


coimtry  as  an  economic  meas\ire.  It  has 
yet  to  be  demonstrated  that  it  would  serve 
any  useful  purpose  in  our  part  of  the  Nation. 
We  tried  it  in  another  critical  period  and 
found  it  wanting  in  effectiveness  for  desired 
results.  Our  western  days  will  serve  for 
whatever  accomplishment  without  any  clock 
tinkering. 

We  also  have  an  abxindance  of  water  for 
generating  electricity  and  the  hydroelectric 
plants  for  making  use  of  It;  we  can  supply 
Industry  and  homes  and  have  plenty  of 
"Juice"  left  for  the  night  baseball  Mr.  Ickes 
objects  to.  We  would  be  as  willing  as  any- 
body to  sit  in  the  dark  if  it  should  come  to 
a  pass  where  defense  consumption  was  even 
remotely  threatened,  but  we  would  prefer 
light  in  the  meantime. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  carrying  the 
grandstand  plays  too  far.  Common  sense 
shows  that  the  real  approach  to  defense  effi- 
ciency at  this  time  is  the  prompt  elimination 
of  the  strikes  that  are  hampering  production. 
It's  thq  manjwwer,  rather  than  the  electric 
power,  that  is  facing  serious  shortage  right 
now  in  moat  defense -industry  centers. 


Catholic  Laymen  in  tbe  Present  Crisis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  6.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY,  OF 
RHODE  ISLAND 


Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
me  on  Catholic  Laymen  in  the  Present 
Crisis  delivered  May  25, 1941,  before  New- 
man Club  of  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Optometry,  at  Oakiawn  Review  Club, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.: 

Just  a  month  ago  today  I  returned  from 
my  home  in  Rhode  Island  to  the  Capitol,  and, 
because  it  was  necessary  that  I  get  back  in  a 
hurry.  I  went  by  plane.  The  ride  was  very 
bumpy,  and,  as  it  was  my  first  experience.  I 
inquired  of  the  copUot  the  reason  for  such  a 
performance.  He  explained  that  it  was 
caused  by  air  currents  forced  up  from  the 
earth,  some  hot  and  some  cold. 

As  I  gazed  over  the  countryside  of  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  I  could  not  help  but  think 
how  much  similar  to  that  situation  was  the 
state  of  mind  of  most  men  throughout  the 
country. 

Today,  perhaps  more  than  at  any  time  In 
the  history  of  our  Nation,  otir  minds  are  con- 
fused by  the  constant  parade  of  hot  exclama- 
tions and  cold  threats  of  doom.  On  one  hand 
we  are  reminded  of  the  glorious  history  of  our 
Nation,  a  history  having  Its  full  share  of 
heartaches,  blood,  and  tears,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  threatened  with  dire  con- 
sequences if  we  hesitate  to  put  that  history 
and  all  the  accomplishments  of  165  years  in 
pawn  in  order  to  change  existing  conditions 
on  a  foreign  continent  which  has  been  steeped 
m  the  blood  of  warring  armies  since  the  dawn 
of  time. 

That  we  face  a  very  serious  crisis  there  can 
be  no  question;  that  we  are  facing  that  crisis 
with  the  proper  frame  of  mind  and  viewing 
it  in  the  proper  perspective  can  be  serioualy 
questioned. 


A  sick  man.  If  he  desire*  recovery,  wlU 
follow  the  advice  of  his  physician  and  take 
the  medicine  prescribed  for  the  cure  of  his 
aUment.  We,  as  a  group  of  Cstbolic  lay- 
men, should  t)end  our  every  effort  to  en- 
courage the  willing  reception  of  the  advice 
prescribed  by  tbe  greatest  of  all  physicians  to 
the  social  order — our  Holy  Mother  Chxirch. 
For  the  establishment  of  fair  play  among 
all  men,  for  the  founding  and  maintenance 
of  peace  throughout  the  world,  the  saintly 
Leo  xm,  in  his  Justly  famous  encyclical. 
Reruro  Novarum.  laid  down  the  formula,  50 
years  ago  this  month,  when  he  said,  "Since 
religion  alone  can  destroy  the  evU  at  its 
root,  all  men  must  be  persuaded  that  tbe 
primary  thing  needful  is  to  return  to  real 
Christianity,  in  the  absence  of  which  all  the 
plans  and  devices  of  the  wisest  will  be  of 
litle  avaU." 

There  are  those  men  in  the  world  who  at- 
tach very  lltle  Importance  to  the  teaching 
of  that  great  work  and  by  their  slander  of 
the  doctrine  it  propounded,  display  Igno- 
rance of  Its  true  import.  It  la  toward  the 
enlightenment  of  such  men  that  our  efforU 
must  be  directed  if  we  are  to  prove  ourselves 
worthy  of  oiu*  Catholic  heritage  and  if  we 
are  to  contribute  any  share,  though  but  a 
smaU  oq^,  to  tbe  eradication  of  that  confus- 
slon  of  mind  which  now  hampers  our  great 
Nation  in  the  work  of  fulfilling  its  mightiest 
effort. 

We  have  today,  in  this  Nation  of  which  we 
are  so  proud,  a  malignant  growth  which 
threatens  to  destroy  every  sinew  and  fiber 
of  our  country's  greatness;  a  menace,  which 
by  holding  out  the  false  promise  of  a  Utopia. 
dupes  men's  minds  anU  hopes,  in  the  confus- 
slon  and  destruction  of  manhood  which  U 
leaves  In  Its  wake,  to  bring  at>out  a  so-called 
social  order,  which  would  be  the  direct  anti- 
thesis of  everything  which  America  repre- 
sents to  you  and  to  me. 

Shunning  the  light  of  day;  skulking  behind 
false  promises  of  equality,  fraternity,  and  a 
redistribution  of  wealth,  this  growth  robe 
men  of  liberty,  steals  from  human  nature  the 
cloak  of  dignity  and  binds  men's  souls  witb 
chains  of  bondage. 

The  home,  family,  and  Christian  morals 
are  things  to  be  scorned  while  hysterical 
rantlngs  of  clvU  liberties  are  depended  on 
to  luU  the  people  of  the  Nation  Into  a  false 
sense  of  security;  prompting  them  to  rest 
on  their  questionable  laurels  and  do  nothing 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  this  corrupt  mon- 
ster, communism. 

This  symbol  of  treachery  and  deceit,  to- 
gether with  nazl-ism  and  fascism,  if  allowed 
to  exist  and  grow  In  America,  will  some  day 
bring  us  all  to  our  knees  without  the  need 
of  any  invasion  by  a  foreign  power.  Com- 
munism, nazl-lsm,  and  fascism  are  aU  evils 
bom  of  the  same  spew.  They  have  but  one 
reason  for  being  and  one  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing. Their  goal  is  atheism  and  their 
motivating  force  is  a  hatred  of  God. 

We  should  put  first  things  first — and  our 
primary  concern  should  be  the  destruction  of 
this  evil  Influence  which  Is  beyond  doubt  far 
more  menacing  than  any  enemy  America 
faces  from  beyond  the  seas.  It  would  profit 
us  nothing  If  we  were  to  embark  upon  a  war 
of  conquest  and  bring  to  their  knees  every 
nation  on  God's  green  footstool,  if  we  were 
so  blind  as  to  pass  by  the  vultures  at  home 
who  only  stand  by,  hv.  ping  to  seize  upon  the 
opportune  moment,  when  a  war-weary  world 
sinks  into  the  slximbers  of  a  false  feeling  of 
peace,  and  gobble  up  the  last  semblance  of 
freedom  and  liberty  and  reduce  this  Nation, 
the  real  bulwark  of  democracy,  to  a  land  of 
slaves. 

The  real  battle  we  must  wage,  imtU  there 
Is  no  shadow  of  doubt  concerning  our  vic- 
tory, is  the  one  against  subversive  influence* 
who  are  determined  to  tindermine  our  homes 
and  set  brother  against  brother;  the  battle- 
grovmd  is  the  streets  of  our  cities  and  the 
doorways  of  our  homes.    Our  shlbboletb  Is 
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Ctartst.  and  the  raaUlnlng  forot  whleb  will 
(uklc  ui  to  ultimate  rictory  la  the  aoul  of  a 
Crae  Chrtitlan  man. 

Chanty,  It  U  true,  la  a  noble  rlrtue.  Our 
tspnaslona  of  eympathy  are  not  subject  to 
crltlcUm.  and  we  cannot  be  blamed  for  doing 
and  aacnfldng  In  order  to  help  sxifferlng  peo- 
ple wbereTcr  tbey  may  be  found.  But  when 
chanty  or  sympathy  Icaes  Ita  sight  and  com- 
BBon  sense  ceases  to  prevail,  then  we  must 
pause;  for  the  cause  must  Indeed  be  great 
to  Justify  the  sacrifice  of  cur  home,  our  men, 
and  our  freedom. 

In  this  hour  of  great  oonecm  to  the  future 
of  our  Nation.  I  say  to  you  men.  It  la  our 
duty  to  inquire.  "Whither  are  we  led?"  We 
have  not  only  a  ngbt.  but  a  duty,  to  deter- 
mine,  before  we  take  any  further  stepe  to 
plunge  this  Republic  Into  the  maelstrom  of 
European  war.  what  manner  of  peace  is  of- 
fered us  In  return  for  sending  the  cream  of 
our  youth  to  fight  and  die  in  lands  beyond 
the  seas.  If  we  are  not  to  know  what  those 
tcnm  are  to  be.  then  to  ask  us  to  go  U  to 
•ak  America  to  xmderwnte  every  future  Euro- 
pean conflict,  and.  If  that  Is  the  plan,  then 
we  dMMild  be  aware  of  It  In  advance.  Our 
only  alternative  U  to  establish  In  Europe,  after 
hoetllltlee  have  ceased,  a  peace  of  our  own 
Biaklng,  and  maintain  an  army  ^taerc  to 
enforce  It 

I  aak  you  to  go  to  those  who  would  have 
us  send  our  men  across  the  ocean.  If  they 
satisfy  you  that  we  need  never  again  go  to 
Europe,  that  we  need  not  Join  any  European 
eonfederacy  of  nations,  that  we  need  not  for- 
ever maintain  a  great  army  of  men  and  ma- 
rines, ever  ready  to  police  the  continents  of 
Europe.  Asia,  and  Afnca,  then,  I  aay.  they 
bave  a  )ust  cause. 

We  have  no  craving  lor  empire;  we  have 
«cUy  a  determination  to  preserve  Intact  this 
great  Republic,  earth's  noblest  monument  to 
God's  handiwork.  In  that  determination  we 
bave  Justice  and  wisdom  on  our  side  To  de- 
part 'rem  that  plan  of  Jxistlce  and  wisdom 
to  go  chsslng  bogeymen  all  over  the  wn-ld 
Is  to  invite  the  destruction  of  the  InstltutJona 
which  we  prtde  as  freemen— freedom  of 
speech  and  the  right  tc  worship  our  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  our  conscience. 
Our  clvU  liberties,  our  progress,  our  democ- 
racy. In  short,  Amenca  as  we  know  It.  will 
llTt  or  die.  according  to  how  we  act  here  In 
Amcrtca.  and  not  as  we  or  others  may  act  on 
any  foreign  soil. 

T^rraats  and  militarists  have  walked  the 
atage  of  Europe  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
Tamerlalne.  Alexander  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  their  spawn  have  come  and  gone,  and  the 
teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church  still  stand 
In  their  original  brilliance  as  the  lodestar 
for  men's  actions.  The  numbers  who  rally  to 
xaembcrshlp  In  the  church  grow  greater  day 
by  day.  and  we  see  no  sign  on  the  horizon 
which  Indicates  that  her  term  of  life  U  wan- 
ing. To  quote  the  great  Uacaulay.  "She  saw 
the  commencement  of  all  governments  and 
Of  aD  the  ecclesiastical  establlahments  that 
now  exist  In  the  world;  snd  we  feel  no  as- 
surance that  she  is  not  destined  to  see  the 
Vki  of  them  all.  She  was  great  and  respected 
before  the  Saxon  set  loot  on  Briuin,  before 
the  Frank  had  passed  the  Rhine,  when  Gre- 
cian eloquence  still  flourished  in  Antloch, 
When  Idols  were  still  worshiped  In  the  tem- 
ple of  Mecca.  And  she  may  still  exist  In 
tindUnlnlshed  vigor  when  some  traveler  from 
Kaw  Zealand  ahall.  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
•oUtude.  take  his  stand  on  a  broken  arch  of 
the  London  Bndge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St. 
Paul's." 

Tou  men  have  educated  minds;  yotir  task 
li  the  greater  therefix'.  Tou  nwn  by  your 
•Moclatton  here  as  a  Newman  Club,  by  yciir 
leoeptlon  of  the  Blesaed  Sacrament,  not  In 
•ome  ftutlve  fashion  but  In  a  body,  as  a  boast 
cf  your  prkte  In  your  pnceleas  heritage,  are 
damonstratlng  your  sincere  endeavor  to  be 
wortbj  of  the  taarhlngw  of  your  great  patron. 


and  your  purpose  to  travel  life's  caiiseway 
with  a  humble  and  contnte  heart,  secure  In 
the  knowledge  that  the  doctrine  set  forth  by 
our  Holy  Mother  Church  la  right,  fortified 
by  the  grace  of  God  as  a  reward  for  a  clean 
life;  and  determined  to  teach  other  men,  by 
the  example  which  you  shall  set,  the  value 
of  chanty — the  mistress  and  queen  of  all 
Tlrtuea. 

As  Catholics  we  can  be  of  real  help  to  the 
people  of  the  cotmtry  who  have  been  pre- 
sented with  an  opportunity  to  show  their 
capacity  for  self-government.  We  can  help 
prove  that  the  people  of  this  Nation  who 
have  led  the  way  on  the  road  of  progress  will 
be  the  jealous  guardians  of  freedom.  They 
will  not  be  misled  by  appeals  to  their  cupidity 
or  frightened  by  threats  of  injury.  They  will 
Jealously  guard  and  keep  trimmed  the  lamp 
of  enlightenment  and  progress.  They  will  re- 
lentlessly work  to  stamp  out  these  accursed 
"isms"  which  sap  oxir  strength;  and  when 
this  wave  of  hysteria  will  have  passed  the 
foimdations  of  this  Republic  will  remain  un- 
disturbed. 

This  Nation,  pray  God,  will  still  shelter  a 
people  indissolubly  welded  to  liberty  and 
honor,  determined  to  forbid  any  distinction  of 
burden  or  privilege,  maintaining  morality, 
turning  its  face  in  prayer  for  the  aid  of  Its 
creator,  and  pledging.  In  all  hxunlllty.  Its 
fealty  to  Almighty  God. 
The  ttunult  and  the  shouting  dies. 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart, 
Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice. 

An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget. 


What  Would  a  Hitler  Victory  Mean  to 
Americans,  and  What  Should  We  Do? 
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Friday.  June  6.  1941 


EDITORIAL  BY  DR    CLARENCE  POE.  EDI- 
TOR OF  THE  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER 


Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  a  very  able  editorial 
appearing  in  the  June  Issue  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Parmer,  one  of  the  outstanding 
farm  Journals  of  America,  by  its  editor, 
Dr.  ckrence  Foe: 
[From  the  Progressive  Farmer  of  JUne  1941] 

The  first  yoimg  man  from  Longvlew  Farm 
called  to  service  by  our  Federal  Government 
has  now  gone  off  to  camp.  How  many  more 
wUl  go  before  the  emergency  ends,  or  how 
far-reaching  will  be  the  demands  upon  them, 
no  one  can  now  forecast.  And  on  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  other  farms  from  the  Poto- 
mac to  the  Rio  Grande  a  similar  situation 
exists. 

It  had  not  been  my  Intention,  however,  to 
make  this  the  subject  of  my  June  talk  to 
Progressive  Farmer  families.  I  had  another 
topic  in  mind  and  had  begun  work  on  it  when 
a  letter  came  to  me.  a  letter  from  an  18-year- 
old  boy  In  Runnels  County,  Tex.,  so  poignant 
In  Its  appeal  for  action  to  keep  America  from 
going  to  war  that  no  one  could  fail  to  be 
touched  by  It.  and  least  of  all  a  father  of  two 
aons  both  within  the  ages  officially  specified 


for  military  service.  And  how  I  would  to 
God  the  issues  were  simple  enough  for  me 
Just  to  answer  as  flatfootedly  as  I  did  when  I 
wrote  that  title  for  Otis  Clark's  war  diary. 
"War  Is  Hell;  Let's  Stay  Out  of  It." 

WAX  SHOTJU)  HAVX  BKIN  THrVTSTtO 

No  one  has  dreaded  this  war  more  than  I  or 
prayed  more  earnestly  that  America  might 
Justifiably  Keep  out.  Repeatedly,  year  after 
year,  I  have  sounded  the  warning  given  in  the 
title  I  wrote  for  this  page  4  years  ago,  "The 
World  Drifts  Toward  Disaster;  Patriotism  Not 
Enough:" 

"The  subllmest  sentence  that  came  out  of 
the  World  War  was  probably  the  declaration 
of  Edith  Cavell,  the  English  nurse.  Just  before 
she  was  shot  as  a  spy:  'Patriotism  is  not 
enough.'  She  saw  the  whole  world  become  a 
slaughterhouse  simply  because  citizens  of 
every  nation  had  been  taught  to  think  only 
of  that  nation's  own  selfish  interests. 
•  •  •  America's  selfish  isolation,  our  un- 
willingness to  help  other  nations  establish  a 
World  Court  and  a  League  of  Nations  for  ad- 
justing international  disputes,  may  engulf  us 
in  another  world  confiict.  •  *  •  We  can 
never  have  enduring  peace  and  security  In 
our  own  country — and  perhaps  In  the  view 
of  the  Almighty  God  we  simply  never  ought 
to  have — until  we  are  willing  to  cooperate 
with  other  nations  to  help  Insure  peace  and 
security  the  world  over." 

And  not  only  have  I  criticized  America  for 
20  years  for  falling  to  take  stepe  to  preserve 
International  peace,  but  I  have  criticized  Eng- 
land and -France  also — so  much  so  that  when 
war  came  I  felt  they  deserved  qjighty  little 
sympathy  from  America  This  war  was  vax- 
necessary  It  should  bave  been  prevented. 
Nevertheless  it  is  here,  and  our  only  practical 
question  Is  "What  shouid  America  do  about 
it?" 

IS  WORLO  DOmNATION  POSSIBLK? 

It  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  me  now  if 
candor  and  courage  would  permit  me  to  look 
at  both  sides  and  say  they  are  so  much  alike 
It  doesn't  matter  which  wins,  or  that  no 
matter  which  wins,  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  United  States  will  not  be  endangered,  or 
that  if  Hitler  and  his  allies  win.  it  wUl  at 
least  be  a  short  lived  triumph. 

Unfortunately  I  cannot  now  believe  any  of 
these  thlrgs.  Since  the  present  war  began, 
some  of  the  most  amazing  and  stupendous 
events  in  human  history  have  occurred,  and 
no  man  in  bis  senses  can  fall  to  have  learned 
from  them. 

I  thought  at  first  that  HltlerLsm  might  be 
kept  fairly  well  within  Germany  Itself  and 
that  soon  the  German  people  might  reform 
it  or  abandon  it;  at  any  rate,  that  they  had  a 
right  to  make  their  own  experiments  with  It 
and  that  we  might  safely  let  them  do  so. 
That  Is  no  longer  the  situation.  Not  only 
have  I  seen  Hitler  bluff,  bully  or  butcher 
practically  all  Europe  into  submission,  but 
make  a  league  with  Japan — Japan,  bitterly 
anti-American,  and  with  the  most  powerful 
army  and  navy  in  Asia — and  there  seems  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Hitler.  Japan,  and  Mus- 
solini hope  first  to  conquer  and  divide  the 
British  Empire,  and  then  to  dominate  the 
world.  Talk  of  such  domination  when  this 
war  -egan  I  confess  sounded  fantastic.  Now 
it  is  no  longer  fantastic.  Such  domination 
was  not  possible  before  the  machine  age.  But 
the  machine  age  has  made  it  po'  ible.  And 
without  powerfTil  and  immediate  American 
aid  to  Britain,  such  domination  becomes  not 
only  a  possibility  but  perhaps  a  probability. 

WOULD  HTTLEB  MXNACX  AMKRICAlf  FEACX? 

I  also  thought  at  first  that,  even  with  Hit- 
ler victorious,  the  United  States  might  be 
spared  from  his  defiance,  in  view  of  the  sep- 
arating oceans  and  our  economic  and  military 
strength.  I  can  no  longer  comfort  myself 
with  this  belief.  No  conqueror  ever  lets  up 
while  riding  any  tide  of  victory.  When  Alex- 
ander's triumph  brought  him  to  the  end  of 
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the  known  world,  he  merely  "wept  that  there 
were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer."  Hitler 
would  not  need  to  attack  New  York  or  Boston 
or  New  Orleans.  For  a  hundred  years,  the  very 
cornerstone  of  America's  foreign  policy  has 
been  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  prohibiting  foreign 
conquest  of  South  America.  A  victorious 
tiger  tribe.  Germany.  Italy,  Japan,  gorging  on 
the  spoils  of  the  British  Empire,  might  next 
challenge  us  in  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  or 
Alaska,  and  would  Inevitably  defy  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  South  America. 

Much  against  my  will  and  desire,  the  facing 
of  all  these  facts  has  convinced  me  that  we 
cannot  keep  peace  with  a  victorious  Hitlerism; 
that  we  must  either  help  conquer  it  or  submit 
to  it.  And  because  I  hate  war  with  all  my 
soul,  I  prefer  to  help  conquer  Hitlerism  rather 
than  submit.  For  with  Hitler's  glorification 
of  war  and  of  Germany's  warriors  as  the  only 
"master  race"  fit  to  subdue  and  rule  all  other 
peoples,  his  victory  might  entrench  the  war 
sys'.em  on  this  earth  for  a  thousand  years. 
Only  in  the  triumph  of  England.  Canada, 
Australia,  America — democracies  In  which  the 
people  themselves  blunderingly  but  progres- 
sively struggle  toward  the  good  and  whote 
Governments  must  now  at  last  see  the  in- 
escapable necessity  for  some  supreme  court 
of  nations  with  power  to  enforce  Its  decrees — 
only  in  their  triumph  do  I  see  any  hope  for 
psace  or  Justice  en  the  earth.  For  all  the 
democracies,  including  America.  I  believe, 
have  at  last  learned  that  they  must  cooperate 
to  tnis  end. 

THE   MACHINE   AGE   BRINGS    NEW   PERILS 

Adolf  Hitler  has  done  this  one  thing  no 
one  else  has  ever  been  able  to  do — he  has 
fully  brought  the  machine  age  to  warfare. 
While  other  warriors  have  had  armies  of 
men.  Hitler  has  not  only  armies  of  men  but 
also  armies  of  machines — tanks,  airplanes, 
bombers,  submarines,  fiame-throwers,  etc. 
No  other  warrior  has  ever  had  mach.'nes 
In  such  colossal  numbers,  of  such  gigantic 
power,  of  such  lightning-like  speed.  And 
let's  remember  this:  His  armies  of  machines 
have  not  only  enabled  him  (1)  to  conquer 
unready  nations  more  speedily  than  ever  be- 
fore, but  also  (2)  to  disarm  every  people  he 
conquers  and  keep  them  in  subjection  per- 
haps for  generations  or  centuries  to  come 
"How?"  do  you  ask.  And  again  the  answer 
must  be,  the  machine  age.  In  the  days 
when  war  was  made  by  clubs  and  swords  and 
muskets,  it  was  often  possible  for  conquered 
peoples  to  hide  or  smuggle  enough  weapons 
to  successfully  revolt — but  such  weapons  are 
as  powerless  as  popguns  against  the  monster 
tanks,  bombers,  and  airplanes  cf  today.  With 
seeming  accuracy  Hitler  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"For  me  there  is  only  the  physical  and 
psychological  extermination  of  the  enemy. 
•  •  *  Today  science  puts  at  our  disposal 
the  means  to  destroy  a  people  physically  and 
psychologically.  •  •  •  and  we  have  the 
technical  equipment  to  scatter  whole  peoples 
throughout  the  world  and  thereby  dlstlnte- 
grate  them." 

TOO    LITTLE    AND    TOO    LATE 

Many  and  many  a  God-given  liberty  we 
have  heretofore  enjoyed  in  America  without 
even  teking  thought  as  to  their  precinus- 
ness — the  liberty  to  think,  to  speak,  to  print, 
to  vote,  and  to  worship  with  no  one  to  molest 
us  or  make  us  afraid.  We  must  now  not  only 
prize  these  liberties,  but  be  ready  if  necessary 
to  fight  for  their  preservation. 

When  this  world  struggle  ends,  it  will  find 
either  Germany  or  America  incomparably 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  this  planet. 
If  that  supreme  nation  is  a  Hitler-domi- 
nated Germany  then  a  war  machine  more 
powerful  than  humanity  has  ever  known  will 
hold  the  rest  cf  the  world  in  subjection,  with 
the  destruction  of  free  speech,  a  free  press, 
free  courts,  free  churches,  and  free  elections — 
the  destruction  of  all  these  freedoms  in  every 
conquered  nation  (as  Hitler  has  already  de- 
stroyed these  things  for  the  German  people 


themselves)  •  •  •  a  condition  so  hellish 
as  to  make  life  intolerable  for  anyone  who 
prizes  liberty  or  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
human  soul. 

Perhaps  the  most  stupendous  question  our 
generation  in  America  will  ever  confront  is 
the  question  as  to  whether  we  shall  now 
do  "too  little  and  too  late"  (as  so  many 
once-free  nations  have  done)  whatever  is 
necessary  to  save  our  Nation  and  cur  world 
from  a  new  dark  age  which  might  keep  the 
human  spirit  in  bondage  to  force  and  ter- 
rorism for  a  thousand  years. 

I  had  a  letter  the  other  day  from  a  woman 
who  has  only  one  son  (in  fact,  only  one 
child)  and  he  may  soon  be  called  into  serv- 
ice, and  I  had  expected  she  would  be  grief- 
stricken  if  not  actually  bitter  over  the  pros- 
pect.   But  instead  she  said: 

"At  first  I  went  through  a  stage  of  frantic 
Inner  protest,  but  I  have  now  come  to  see 
that  every  man  must  accept  the  conditions 
of  his  generation,  and  T  should  not.  and  do 
not.  ask  any  more  for  my  son  than  the  com- 
mon lot." 

I  have  heard  the  calm  and  determined 
spirit  of  America  speaking  in  similar  tones 
rn  Longvlew  Farm  And  I  believe  this  is 
fast  becoming  the  mood  of  our  Nation  as  a 
whole.  The  one  supreme  duty  of  every  gen- 
eration is  to  make  the  condition  of  life  bet- 
ter or  nobler  foi  succeeding  generations.  Ac- 
cepting this  heroic  test,  the  one  way  to  have 
peace  in  our  own  hearts  in  an  hour  like  this 
is  to  ask  God  where  our  duty  lies,  and  then 
unflinchingly  "follow  the  gleam." 


Power    and     Aluminum     Shortages    in 
Relation    to    National    Defense 
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or 


HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  6,  1941 


Mr.  PIERCE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  morn- 
ing paper  carries  a  headline — 
O.  P.  M.  disavows  Kellogg's  stand  on  power. 

The  article  refers  to  a  statement,  re- 
cently made  by  the  chief  power  adviser  of 
the  O.  P.  M..  that  no  shortage  was  to  be 
expected  in  electric  power.  Mr.  Kellogg's 
carefully  prepared  and  subtly  calculated 
statement  was  certainly  not  intended  to 
strengthen  the  national-defense  program 
but  very  definitely  framed  to  help  the 
private-utility  companies. 

The  Washington  Post,  on  May  26, 
carried  a  headline — 

Seventeen  States  act  in  defense-power  crisis. 

That  article  explains  the  actual  power 
shortage  in  the  Southeast,  owing  to  an 
unprecedented  drought.  On  June  4  a 
Washington  paper  carried  a  front-page 
news  article  about  the  happenings  in  the 
Senate  Defen.se  Investigating  Committee 
in  relation  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Stacy 
May,  Statistical  Chief  of  O.  P.  M.,  who 
pointed  out  the  delays  and  shortcomings 
in  the  defense  program.  One  of  the  Sen- 
ators heatedly  demanded  to  know 
whether  those  responsible  for  these  de- 
lays and  shortcomings  were  still  official 
advisers  of  the  Government.   Mr.  Speak- 


er. I  can  testify  from  my  personal  ex- 
perience that  those  officials  whose  Judg- 
ment has  resulted  in  these  grievous  and 
serious  delays  are  still  official  advisers  of 
O.  P.  M.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Gano  Dunn.  Mr. 
C.  W,  Kellogg,  and  Mr.  Grenville  Holden. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  steel  situation 
and  the  dangerous  shortage  on  which  Mr. 
Dunn  made  a  widely  publicized  revised 
report  showing  that  the  needs  had  been 
definitely  underestimated.  However,  I  do 
know  definitely  about  the  power  and 
aluminum  situation,  and  I  desire  to  place 
in  the  Record  a  brief  reference  to  my 
experience,  which  has  convinced  me  that 
the  advisory  program  in  relation  to  these 
two  matters  is  not  in  the  best  hands. 

Those  who  accept  technical  responsi- 
bilities in  this  tragic  hour  should  be 
competent  and  trustworthy.  I  have  not 
found  this  to  be  true  in  connection  with 
power  and  aluminum  in  several  govern- 
mental offices. 

POWER   SHORTAGE   APPARENT  IN    1*38 

Bonneville  project  on  the  Columbia 
River  has  been  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction for  over  7  years.  Early  in  1938 
a  competent  and  trustworthy  engineer, 
who  is  in  official  capacity  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, called  my  attention  to  the  seri- 
ous power  shortage  which  would  be  felt 
in  case  of  need  of  national  defense.  I 
immediately  urged  this  upon  Depart- 
ment officials  and  received  no  encourage- 
ment in  regard  to  the  necessary  expan- 
sion, and  found  no  interest  whatsoever 
in  connection  with  a  possible  power 
shortage  under  a  defense  program.  I 
helped  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  my 
Informed  colleagues  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  In  obtaining  funds  for  Imme- 
diate Installation  of  additional  genera- 
tors In  the  unfinished  Bonneville  project. 
I  found  the  Army  engineers  informed 
and  cooperative.  They  are  building  the 
project.  Otherwise  my  Importunities  re- 
sembled only  the  proverbial  voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness. 

POWER    NECESSITIES    FOR    DEFENSE    OUTLINED    Ilf 
1939 

On  March  3.  1939.  I  brought  the  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  this  House  in  a 
speech  entitled  "Pacific  Northwest  Power 
Resources  In  Relation  to  the  National 
Defense  Program."  I  discussed  the 
power  shortage  during  the  World  War; 
the  necessity  for  the  wide  distribution  of 
the  defense  supply  of  power,  rather  than 
concentration  in  a  single  area  or  in  lim- 
ited areas:  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
speeding  construction  at  Bonneville;  defi- 
nitely stated  that  the  present  private 
power  capacity  is  "obsolete."  and  that 
the  new  plant  Installations  of  private 
utilities  had  been  negligible.  I  further 
explained  the  futility  of  depending  upon 
steam  capacity  which  would  consume  the 
nation's  coal  needed  for  other  defense 
purposes.  It  was  made  clear  that  the 
deficiency  of  capacity  was  due  to  specu- 
lative and  destructive  methods  of  private 
utility  holding  companies.  I  quote  briefiy 
from  the  introduction  to  that  speech: 

The  development  of  modem  production 
methods  has  sharply  inclined  toward  electro- 
chemical processes.  These  processes  are  so 
dependent  on  abundant  power  that  It  can 
safely  be  eald  that  power  has  become  the 
indispensable  base  of  wartime  supply.    TlUs 
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atetement  does  not  apply  to  any  one  group  of 
neccaaary  matenaU.  but  ooven  the  entire 
field  of  such  production. 

In  the  spe«ch  of  liiarch  3, 1939, 1  point- 
ed out  that  a  minimum  reserve  poof  of 
250.000  kilowatts  should  be  provided  In 
the  Northwest  to  take  care  of  defense  re- 
quirements, based  on  the  experiences  of 
the  last  World  War. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  amazing  and  terrify- 
ing to  me  that  the  country  Is  accepting 
at  this  time  the  advice  and  leadership  of 
technical  men  who  could  not  see  or  would 
not  admit  what  was  so  clearly  pointed 
cut  by  me  at  that  time. 

ALVUXtnjM    SBOBTACS    AMD    ALCOA 

On  ICarch  3. 1941, 1  again  besought  the 
Congress  and  public  men  to  take  some 
action  on  this  matter,  specifically  in  re- 
lation to  the  aliuninum  supply.  I  quote 
Xrom  my  speech  of  that  date: 

The  history  of  the  Aicoa  during  this  emer- 
gency and  Ita  acta  In  the  name  at  defense 
will  some  day  be  written  in  tuh  Speaking 
briefly.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  It  has 
■ought  to  extend  throughout  the  country  ita 
listing  power  monopolies.  Quietly  and  efB- 
elently  it  has  gone  about  this  project,  work- 
ing through  Its  allies  In  the  defense  set-up. 
First,  there  waa  utter  denial  of  any  alumi- 
num shortage.  Only  6  months  ago  this  was 
made  to  me  personally  when  I  sought  to  ex- 
tend the  use  of  Bonneville  power  for  the 
defense  program. 

Because  the  whole  country  now  senses 
the  critical  situation  In  regard  to  alumi- 
num and  magnesium.  I  desire  to  make  a 
matter  of  record  my  experience  in  fruit- 
lessly endeavoring  to  secure  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  present  O.  P.  M.  advisers  in 
warding  off  this  dangerous  shortage, 
which  so  disastrously  affects  our  impor- 
tant air  program. 

UnmiU  TO  XMOBASS  UQHT  MXTAL  ntODUCTION 

On  July  13. 1940,  upon  the  advice  of  a 
competent  and  reliable  engineer,  a 
northwest  group  decided  that  the  prob- 
able sUuminum  shortage  must  be  called  to 
^  the  attention  of  O.  P.  M.  Senators  Bone 
and  HoLM.uf  and  Representatives  Lkavy 
and  myself  called  upon  Chairman  Stet- 
tinlus  to  make  the  suggestion  that  the  Co- 
lumbia River  power  be  immediately  put 
to  work  on  the  production  of  light  metals 
in  the  Interest  of  defense.  Mr.  Stettinius 
stated  that  he  thought  that  the  needs 
were  adequately  cared  for.  so  far  as  these 
metals  were  concerned.  He  promised  to 
send  his  technical  advisers  for  further 
conference.  Accordingly,  a  meeting  was 
called  In  Senator  Holmah's  office  on  July 
IS.  1940.  Attending  this  meeting  were 
Senators  McNast  and  Holmam.  Repre- 
sentatives Lbavt  and  myself,  a  repre- 
sentative from  Senator  Bonk's  office,  and 
the  Washington  representative  of  the 
Bonneville  project.  Those  appearing  for 
O.  P.  M.  as  advisers  of  Mr.  Stettinius  were 
Mr.  Oano  Dunn.  Mr.  W.  L.  Batt,  Mr. 
Grenville  Holden.  and  Dc.  C.  K.  Leith. 
It  was  understood  by  the  group  that  Mr. 
C.  W.  Kellogg,  of  the  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute, was  the  official  adviser  on  power 
who  had  so  seriously  misjudged  the  situ- 
ation. The  congressional  delegation 
pressed  for  the  Immediate  utilisation  of 
the  Columbia  RlTer  power  for  the  pro- 
duction of  light  metals. 


The  O.  P.  M.  representatives  countered 
with  the  statement  that  there  were  suffi- 
cient supplies  of  these  metals  and  that 
there  was  no  Justification  of  further  uti- 
lization of  Bonneville  power  in  their  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  so  resented  the  neglect- 
ful and  careless  attitude  of  O.  P.  M.  ad- 
visers that  I  constantly  brought  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  and  this  House. 
In  that  connection  I  again  quote  briefly 
from  my  speech  of  March  3, 1941 : 

The  managing  director  of  the  Edison  In- 
stitute is.  during  the  emergency,  conveniently 
located  In  Washington,  directing  defense  ex- 
penditures running  into  the  billions  and  dic- 
tating policies  favorable  to  monopoly.  He 
might  well  be  called  and  questioned  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  power  policies  formulated  by 
Congress  are  being  circumvented  under  the 
guise  of  national  defense. 

POWXa     AMD     UQHT     MCTALS — THB     AXIS     OOT- 
STRIPS   US 

Anyone  who  can  use  power  statistics 
could  figure  out  the  relative  light-metal 
productive  capacity  of  the  Axis  Powers, 
as  there  is  direct  relationship  between 
the  available  capacity  of  such  water- 
power  plants  and  aluminum  or  light- 
metal  tonnage.  To  produce  a  ton  of 
light  metals,  either  aluminum  or  magne- 
sium. It  takes  approximately  2  kilowatts 
of  power  working  continuously  for  1  year. 
Therefore,  dividing  the  available  capac- 
ity by  2  gives  the  equivalent  tonnage. 

At  the  time  the  delegation  called  on 
Mr.  Stettinius  in  July  1940,  the  hydro 
capacity  of  the  United  States  applied  to 
aluminum  production  was  on  the  order  of 
425.000  kilowatts.  Japan  and  Germany 
each  had  approximately  the  same  ca- 
pacity. With  the  acquisition  of  the  out- 
put of  Prance,  Switzerland,  Norway,  and 
Italy,  the  light-metal  capacity  of  the 
Axis  Powers  became  three  times  as  great 
as  that  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Speaker,  why  has  it  been  impossible,  up 
to  this  time,  to  secure  the  attention  of 
the  departments  and  the  O.  P.  M.  to  this 
vitally  important  fact? 

Until  the  Vultee  strike  In  December 
1940,  the  Defense  Commission,  in  press 
releases,  contended  that  we  had  adequate 
supplies  of  aluminum.  In  the  meantime, 
Alcoa  had  contracted  for  an  additional 
100,000  kilowatts  of  Bonneville  capacity. 

As  late  as  the  middle  of  January  1941. 
Admiral  Towers,  of  the  Naval  Air  Corps, 
testified  before  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  that  the  supply  of  aluminum 
was  adequate.  The  only  ones  who  have 
been  correct  in  this  very  critical  situa- 
tion. In  all  the  Government  circles,  are 
those  who  comprise  the  Oregon  and 
Washington  congressional  delegations 
and  their  engineer  advisor.  In  spite  of 
the  clearly  apparent  situation,  the  de- 
partments did  not  take  the  lead  in  press- 
ing for  additional  generators  at  Bonne- 
ville. In  March  and  April  1940  this  dele- 
gation fully  realized  the  situation  and 
was  responsible  for  congressional  author- 
ization of  units  7  to  10.  inclusive,  at 
Bonneville  and  the  acceleration  of  units 
5  and  6. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  for  the  country 
that  Congress  followed  the  leadership  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  provided 
aluminum  producing  capacity  equal  to 
65  percent  of  the  total  1940  production. 
It  now  appears  that  the  Defense  Com- 


mission, as  late  as  February  1941.  was 
estimating  on  a  basis  of  about  800,000 
kilowatts,  while  the  Axis  Powers,  in  their 
own  and  conquered  territory,  had  nearly 
doubled  that  amount.  I  also  called  at- 
tention to  this  situation  when  testifying 
before  the  House  Interior  Appropriations 
Committee  in  March  1941. 

ALCOA   DEFIES   THX    GOVERNMENT 

The  June  7,  1941,  issue  of  The  Nation 
contains  an  article  by  its  correspondent, 
Mr.  Jonathan  Daniels,  which  cites  the 
applications  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion for  various  rights  to  develop  hydro 
power  in  streams  in  the  Southeast.  Ap- 
parently this  power  was  not  developed 
because  the  Power  Commission  demand- 
ed that  Alcoa  should  accept  the  provi- 
sions of  Federal  law.  The  F.  P.  C.  defi- 
nitely commented  upon  Alcoa's  complete 
unwillingness  to  accept  these  provisions. 
I  quote  from  that  article: 

But  it  is  not  very  pleasant  In  the  dark  to 
contemplate  the  fact  that  the  sacrifice  is 
not  made  to  serve  Uncle  Sam  alone  but  to 
help  Uncle  Sam  save  the  Aluminum  Co. 
from  the  effects  of  its  own  declaration — be- 
fore defense  and  in  the  midst  of  It — that  it 
would  produce  no  more  power  if.  in  produc- 
ing it.  it  had  to  abide  by  Federal  law. 

Incidentally,  this  same  Issue  of  The 
Nation  comments  upon  the  errors  of  Mr* 
Gano  Dunn,  O.  P.  M.  engineer.  In  esti- 
mating the  steel  production  needs.  It 
also  relates  the  efforts  to  increase  and 
pool  power  production  in  the  Southeast 
in  order  to  cope  with  the  results  of  the 
drought.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  there 
is  no  drought,  and  there  is  continuous 
and  ample  water  supply.  Power  is  fur- 
nished by  the  greatest  power  stream  on 
the  North  American  Continent.  It  has 
an  unfailing  supply  of  water  for  power, 
and  projects  are  operating  and  expand- 
ing at  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee. 
Consent  of  Congress  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  add  Umatilla  Dam  on  the  Columbia, 
completing  the  Coulee  program  by  pro- 
viding navigation,  and  augmenting  the 
Government's  hydro  capacity  with  a 
stable  and  strategically  located  addi- 
tional supply  of  power. 

I  demand  to  be  Informed  why  it  Is 
necessary  to  use  coal  and  to  make  the 
people  sacrifice  necessities  of  life  in  order 
to  locate  great  defense  industries  in  Sec- 
tions in  which  there  is  a  definite  power 
shortage, 

I  would  like  to  be  told  why  It  was  nec- 
essary to  spend  a  million  dollars  of  Gov- 
ernment money  to  build  a  Bonneville 
transmission  line  in  order  to  locate  a 
pressingly  needed  aluminum  plant  with 
an  eye  to  salvaging  a  real-estate  invest- 
ment rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  res- 
cuing our  air  program  which  is  definitely 
in  Jeopardy. 

I  also  suggest  that  the  O.  P.  M.  secure 
more  c(Hnpetent  advisers  on  power  and 
light  metals.  Our  air-defense  program  is 
seriously  menaced  by  the  proven  incom- 
petence of  Its  staff.  I  am  convinced  that 
a  Joint  congressional  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
defense  activities  and  to  inform  the  Con- 
gress. I  believe  the  Congress  still  has 
a  function  to  perform  in  this  Govern- 
ment. 


It  America  Flyinf  Blind? 
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ARTICLE    BY    MAJ.    ALEXANDER    P.    DE 
8EVERSKT 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
taken  from  the  current  issue  of  Coronet, 
entitled  "Is  America  Flying  BImd?"  The 
author,  MaJ.  Alexander  P.  de  Seversky, 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  authori- 
tative in  aviation.  I  agree  with  the  opin- 
ion expressed  in  the  article,  and  hope  we 
shall  set  up  a  separate  air  force.  Air 
power  must  be  concentrated  under  one 
responsible  head  for  an  economical  de- 
velopment of  the  proper  hitting  force  we 
need. 

The  article  follows: 

Is  America  Flying  Blind? 
(By  MaJ.  Alexander  P.  de  Seversky) 

THERE  IS  NEITHER  SENSE  NOR  SAFETY  IN  StTB- 
OROINATINO  OUR  AIR  FORCE  TO  THE  MORE  OLD- 
FASHIONED  METHODS   OF  WARFARE 

The  widespread  popular  delusion  that  the 
world  was  caught  unawares  by  the  terrific 
effectiveness  of  Nazi  Germany's  air  force  pro- 
vides a  conforming  alibi  for  humiliating  de- 
feats. Only  It  happens  to  be  wholly  untrue. 
The  fact  Is,  Hitler  has  not  thrown  into  ac- 
tion a  single  aircraft  model  or  unfolded  a 
single  principle  of  aviation  warfare  which 
had  not  been  thoroughly  familiar  to  aero- 
nautical experts  of  all  other  nations  long 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

I  had  mysell  Inspected  Nazi  aviation  but 
a  few  months  before  Poland  was  attacked. 
The  Germans  showed  me  their  Stuka  dive 
bombers,  their  swiftest  pursuits,  and  their 
horizontal  bombers.  The  Nazis  Imposed  no 
restrirtlons  on  us  in  conveying  our  observa- 
tions to  the  outside  world.  They  had  no 
need  to  do  so — all  German  types  had  been 
on  display  repeatedly  at  international  aero- 
nautical shows  and  had  been  fully  described 
In  the  aviation  press  of  all  countries.  More- 
over, the  progress  of  the  Nazi  Luftwaffe  had 
been  continuously  reported  to  other  govern- 
ments by  their  military  obseivers  in  Germany. 

Why,  then,  were  other  nations  so  dismally 
unprepared  to  meet  the  German  onslaught 
from  the  air?  Certainly  not  because  they 
lacked  aviation  brains  equal  to  the  challenge. 
The  great  strides  made  by  the  British  aero- 
nautical Industry  under  stress  of  war,  and 
the  Impressive  progress  being  registered  at 
long  last  by  some  American  aircraft  builders, 
prove  that  there  was  no  dearth  of  designing 
talent. 

The  answer  to  ithe  mystery  must  be  sought 
In  the  mentality  of  nations.  By  this  time 
it  is  clear  that  they  were,  each  in  Its  own 
fashion,  afflicted  by  a  species  of  psychological 
paralysis. 

France  had  been  hypnotized  by  a  fatalistic 
reliance  on  its  Maglnot  line  and  Its  faith  in 
"the  world's  finest  army."  Even  in  that  long 
Interval  after  German  aviation  had  demon- 
strated its  power  in  the  devastation  of  Po- 
land. France  continued  to  ignore  the  obvious. 

England,  similarly,  had  been  leaning  back 
complacently  on  faith  in  its  glorious  and  im- 


pregnable navy.  Hypnotized  by  tradition, 
she  found  It  literally  impossible  even  to 
imagine  a  crucial  battle  in  which  the  navy 
would  be  little  more  than  a  helpless  on- 
looker— the  kind  of  aU-air  battle,  that  is  to 
say.  which  has  actually  been  under  way  now 
for  almost  8  months. 

And  It  is  likewise  in  psychological  factors 
that  we  discover  the  real  explanation  for  the 
dismal  backwardness  of  military  aviation  in 
America.  The  fact  alone  that  our  commer- 
cial aeronautics  is  the  world's  best  indicates 
that  the  military  lag  cannot  be  blamed  on 
lack  of  aviation  talent.  The  simple  truth  is 
that  America  has  been  lulled  into  a  compla- 
cent sense  of  safety  by  its  two  oceans.  That 
has  been — and  unfortunately  remains  to- 
day— the  American  equivalent  of  the  "Mag- 
lnot mentality"  In  France.  Unless  overcome 
quickly,  it  holds  the  threat  of  the  same  kind 
of  disaster. 

There  can  be  no  reason  In  logic  why,  if  we 
built  warplanes  at  all,  they  should  have  been 
below  the  standards  of  performance  tech- 
nically possible  at  the  time  of  their  design 
and  construction.  The  absence  of  immediate 
danger  of  war  or  foreign  invasion  might  Jus- 
tify the  maintenance  of  a  skeleton  air  power 
rather  than  a  full-sized  one.  But  It  decidedly 
did  not  Justify  the  Inferiority  in  the  quality 
of  aircraft.  Even  if  we  had  only  one  air- 
plane, it  should  have  been  at  least  the  equal 
of  any  extant. 

But  while  the  public  may  have  been 
startled  by  recent  disclosures  about  the  short- 
comings of  American  aircraft  under  condi- 
tions of  actual  warfare,  aviation  people  were 
not.  They  had  known  all  along,  for  Instance, 
that  American  pursuits  had  neither  the  armor 
nor  the  armament  to  match  the  British 
Hurricanes  and  Spitfires  or  the  German  Mes- 
serschmldts  and  Helnkels.  They  had  known, 
to  cite  an  even  more  striking  example,  that 
our  so-called  flying  fortresses  lacked  the  very 
essential  of  a  fortress,  which  is  adequate  de- 
fensive ability. 

The  American  people;  have  a  real  cause  for 
complaint.  They  had  for  years  been  liUled 
into  thinking  that  our  military  aviation  was 
not  only  on  a  par  with  others,  but  even 
better.  In  the  face  of  reports  by  American 
observers  about  the  obvious  superiority  of 
European  air  forces,  a  national  magazine  of 
mlllionfold  circulation,  for  instance,  con- 
tinued to  boast,  parrotlike,  that  "Our  own 
war  birds  are  best." 

It  Is  about  time  we  stopped  bragging  about 
our  aeronautical  superiority.  Every  cham- 
pion who  underestimates  his  chaUenger  loses 
his  crown.  The  more  sensible  course  is  to 
overestimate  our  potential  opponents  and  to 
be  ready  to  meet  strength  with  greater 
strength.  If  we  persist  in  continuing  to  live 
in  a  fool's  paradise  of  self-congratulation, 
there  Is  nothing  ahead  of  us  but  humiliation 
at  the  hands  of  our  enemies. 

Hard-pressed  Great  Britain  welcomed  any- 
thing she  could  get.  Desperate  men  trying 
to  reach  shore  in  a  leaky  boat  are  grateful 
for  broomsticks  and  handkerchiefs,  though 
they  need  oars  and  sails.  The  British  are 
carrying  on  gamely  without  complaint  and 
without  quarreling  over  spilt  milk.  Until 
the  night  fighter,  now  in  an  experimental 
stage,  becomes  fully  effective,  the  American 
flying  fortresses  may  prove  visefvil  in  night- 
time bombing,  when  the  shroud  of  darkness 
makes  up  for  inadequate  defensive  equip- 
ment. Our  pursuits  have  given  a  good  ac- 
count of  themselves  apparently  in  the  Medi- 
terranean area,  as  long  as  they  were  pitted 
against  inferior  Italian  aviation.  But  the 
fact  remains,  aU  the  same,  that  these  planes 
were  far  below  the  standards  of  performance 
established  by  other  nations. 

Our  failure.  In  short,  was  not  technical  but 
psychological.  It  can  be  traced  to  a  basic 
refusal  in  high  quarters  to  acknowledge  the 
crucial  role  of  aviation  in  modem  warfare. 


That,  in  turn,  has  kept  American  mlUtvy 
aviation  tied  into  an  organizational  aet-up 
that  prevents  Its  natural  development.  It  is 
as  though  a  fine-mettled  race  horse  were 
yoked  together  with  a  pair  of  oxen  and  ex- 
pected to  compete  against  horses  without 
such  encumbrance. 

The  fact  is  that  aviation  designers  have, 
for  years,  made  specific  and  detailed  pro- 
posals to  our  mUltary  authorities  for  in- 
creasing the  fire  power,  the  armor,  and  other 
elements  In  our  fighting  planes  since  demon- 
strated as  Indispensable.  Such  proposals 
were  pigeonholed  almost  automatically,  be- 
cause they  failed  to  touch  the  Imagination 
of  men  conditioned  to  thinking  only  in  terms 
of  surface  fighting.  My  own  files,  for  in- 
stance, hold  a  series  of  such  proposals,  which 
were  not  only  arbitrarily  rejected  but  ridiculed 
by  a  high  mUltary  authority. 

Our  military  aircraft  have  alao  been  aerl- 
ously  handicapped  by  what  we  might  call  our 
luxury  complex.  Because  air  defense 
seemed,  to  the  naval  and  Infantry  people  in 
control  of  It,  an  indulgence  rather  than  a 
critical  necessity,  we  have  built  into  our 
fighting  planes  many  comforts  and  super- 
safety  provisions  at  the  expense  of  combat 
efficiency.  For  Instance,  after  an  unfortunate 
freak  accident,  where  a  pilot  was  killed  when 
his  airplane  turned  over  In  landing,  all  our 
tactical  airplanes  were  buUt  with  huge  tow- 
ers, like  reinforced  greenhouses,  directly  be- 
hind" the  pilot's  head — at  a  cost  of  additional 
weight  and  reduction  In  speed.  Our  gallant 
military  pilots,  whose  safety  was  directly  con- 
cerned by  this  change,  objected  to  these  en- 
cumbrances. After  all.  under  fighting  condi- 
tions, the  pilot's  ultimate  safety  depends  on 
the  performance  of  his  machine  rather  than 
the  luxury  of  Its  construction  and  excessive 
margins  of  safety.  Their  Judgment  has  been 
completely  vindicated  by  the  fact  that  a  mere 
25-mlle  speed  edge  of  the  British  pursuits 
over  the  German  Messerschmldts  held  off  the 
numerical  superiority  of  the  Nazi  air  power 

The  whole  subject  would  not  be  worth  dis- 
cussing If  It  were  merely  a  matter  of  history. 
But  It  Isn't.  The  same  brakes  which  have  re- 
tarded the  development  of  our  air  power  are 
still  in  place.  Ahplanes  xre  still  treated  as 
extensions  of  existing  weapons  rather  than 
new  weapons  requiring  new  forms  of  organi- 
zation, administration,  ani  tactics. 

Psychologically  the  American  people,  and 
even  more  so.  our  highest  military  leaders,  are 
still  leaning  back  on  our  own  "Maglnot 
Lines,"  the  two  oceans  and  their  respective 
fleets.  In  the  designing  of  tomorrow's  avia- 
tion we  are- still  only  "catching  up" — a  fatal 
procedure  when  the  need  is  to  outdistance, 
outplan,  and  outthlnk  the  potential  ad- 
versary. Despite  the  clear  lessons  of  the 
tragic  experience  In  Europe,  we  are  still  ob- 
sessed by  problems  of  mass  production,  while 
the  more  crucial  questions  of  range,  greater 
fire  power,  defensive  armor,  and  maneuvera- 
bUlty  are  treated  lightly  if  at  all. 

The  most  serious  fault  of  all  though,  la 
that  the  fundamental  defense  scheme  for  our 
Nation  Is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that 
the  science  of  war  remains  the  same  as  it  was 
in  the  Argonne-Meuse  battle  of  1918.  We 
have  as  yet  failed  to  grasp  the  role  of  air 
power  in  the  near  future.  The  same  assump- 
tion cost  Prance  Its  life  and  has  endangered 
the  British  Isles.  The  shorter  distances  in- 
volved naturally  made  them  vulnerable  to  air 
power  sooner — but  that  Is  the  only  difference 
between  their  position  and  ours.  And  even 
that  protection  of  distance  is  being  narrowed 
with  every  passing  month.  National  security 
plans  which  do  not  recognize  this  fact  are 
doomed  to  disaster. 

If  our  country  Is  obliged  to  go  to  war — 
actively — the  offensive  will  be  possible  only 
through  the  air.  Our  fleets  will  be  unabl'j  to 
attack  enemy  shore  lines  or  to  land  troopt 
while  the  skies  are  under  enemy  control. 
If  we  come  to  actual  grips  with  a  foe.  It  wiU 
be  first  o(  all  in  the  air.    That  pbue  mtut  be 
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determined  before  our  naval  and  land  strength 
can  be  broiight  Into  effective  play. 

One  high-ranking  Air  Ccrpe  general.  In  a 
■perch  on  Febmary  28,  stated  that  the  United 
States  '"ehould  have  no  fear  ot  being  out- 
stripped m  the  race  for  air  power,"  and  added 
that  the  Nations  resource  "Insvire  our  ulti- 
mate conunand  of  the  air."  Unfortimately, 
natural  resotirces  by  themaelvea  can  Insure 
nothing  Despite  their  abundance,  our  coun- 
try has  been  devoid  of  genuine  air  power  to 
date,  because  of  the  lack  of  proper  leadership. 
Our  military  aircraft  will  not  take  their  place 
way  out  front  in  the  race  for  world  superior- 
ity until  aviation  thinking  and  planning  has 
been  unshackled  to  enable  us  properly  to 
•xplolt  our  natural  resources. 

That.  I  submit,  will  not  happen  tintll  air 
power  is  Independent  and  administered  by 
aviation  experts  of  proven  experience,  knowl- 
•dge,  axMl  vision. 


The  Greater  New  York  Fund 
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BADIO  ADDRESS  OP  RON.  JAMES  A.  FAR- 
LET.  FORMER  POSTMASTER  GENERAL. 
IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  GREATER 
KXW  YORK  FUND  APPEAL 


Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  a  radio  speech  ijlven  by  former 
Postmaster  General  James  A.  Parley  over 
radio  station  WEAP  on  Wednesday.  June 
4.  1941.  a£  the  last  appeal  in  connection 
with  the  Greater  New  York  Fund: 

Last  week  I  went  to  the  Kips  Bay  Boys' 
Club.  It  waa  rainy,  so  the  boys  were  all  In- 
side Instead  of  being  on  the  play  rcof  In  the 
air  and  sunshine.  A  ball  game  was  on,  and 
I  couldn't  resist  a  few  swings  at  the  ball.  I 
bit  It  twice,  but  missed  when  a  photographer 
tried  fbr  a  home-run  picture. 

But  I  know  those  kids  were  having  fun  and 
building  their  bodies.  There  was  a  gym,  a 
■wlmmlng  pod.  reading  nwm.  and  Instruc- 
tion rooms.  It  waa  aU  fine,  but  the  glow  In 
my  heart  was  a  little  chilled  when  I  was  told 
the  work  was  being  slowed  up  by  lack  of 
,  money. 

Then  I  went  to  Madonna  House,  a  lower 
Bast  Side  settlement  that  has  been  operating 
SO  years  on  the  same  spot.  Pour  or  five 
flights  of  suira  to  see  the  different  rooms. 
Small  children's  sleeping  bunks  that  fold  back 
against  the  walls  make  room  for  other  actlvl- 


Tc«:  I  saw  for  myself  how  children  and 
their  parents  are  trained,  helped,  educated. 
Uught  to  play.  I  saw  health  and  morale 
being  built  right  before  my  eyes.  I  saw 
Chinese  boys  learning  English  and  other 
Chlneae  boys  learning  Chinese,  that  they 
might  better  help  their  parents  be  good 
eltlacns. 

Madonna  House  swarms  with  children  by 
day.  with  parents  by  night. 

But  the  Sisters  told  me  there  wasn't  money 
•nough  to  do  all  that  they  know  should  b« 
done  to  help  their  people. 

Coming  from  these  vislta.  I  went  to  my 
oOce  firmly  believing  half  our  city  docant 
*         anyttalDf  about  the  other  haU. 


But  I  do  believe  the  half  which  does  not 
know  must  learn  and  must  help  do  something 
about  that  other  half. 

In  these  hours  and  days  of  imcertainty  we 
are  asked  for  all-out  effort  to  prepare  this 
Nation.  Everything  gives  way  to  national 
defense. 

That's  as  It  should  be.  And  that's  why  I 
come  with  this  personal  plea.  I  speak  tonight 
as  Jim  Farley,  a  private  citizen  you  know 
pretty  well,  and  also  Jim  Farley,  chairman  of 
the  1041  campaign  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Fund. 

I  urge  full  preparedness,  but  I  ask  that  you 
start  with  the  boys  and  girls,  the  men  and 
women  of  cur  city,  their  health  and  welfare, 
their  morale,  that  great  Intangible  which 
makes  or  breaks  nations. 

Pleading  with  you  tonight.  I  represent 
2.000,000  New  Yorkers,  scm?  of  whom  you  may 
know,  most  of  whom  you  never  see.  Some- 
times they  need  emergency  care,  sometimes 
help  over  long  periods;  they  nei)6  advice;  they 
need  services  which  only  highly  skilled  people 
can  offer. 

Yet.  unless  we  men  and  women  who  are 
In  business,  we  men  and  women  who  have 
Jobs  give  a  little  more  thought,  a  little  more 
time,  and  more  money  to  the  problem,  those 
2,000.000  are  not  going  to  get  the  care  they 
should  have;  their  health  and  welfare  Is  go- 
ing to  be  neglected;  morale  building  will  go 
to  smash. 

Then  you  and  I  and  the  whole  city  will 
suffer. 

That  must  not  happen.  That's  why  I  urge 
tonight  that  you  help  us  ijecause  the  400 
health  and  welfare  services  asKcclated  In  the 
Greater  New  York  Fund  are  helping  those 
2.000,000  people,  are  dealing  with  every  phase 
of  himrian  relations  and  human  need.  And 
it  takes  a  lot  of  money. 

I  feel  there  Is  need  for  a  more  personalized 
campaign  to  bring  the  fund  more  money. 

It  Is  up  to  you  people  who  hear  my  voice 
to  give  the  task  the  same  personal  Interest 
you  would  in  caring  for  an  111  or  needy 
neighbor.  For  that's  what  the  fund  Is  do- 
ing—it Is  being  the  friendly  neighbor  to  New 
York's  2,000,000  who  need  something  more 
In  life  than  they  have,  or  can  get  for  them- 
selves. 

We  have  thousands  of  volunteers  In  this 
battle  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  New 
York.  I  am  doing  what  I  can  to  help,  but 
after  all,  I  am  only  one  little  fellow  In  a  great 
big  city. 

We  need  more  help,  your  help.  The 
Greater  New  York  fund  makes  no  Individual 
or  personal  appeal  for  money,  but  I  can  make 
a  personal  appeal  for  help. 

You,  and  you.  and  yoi>.'  out  there  on  the 
air  waves — In  your  homes,  your  cars,  your 
dube,  or  wherever  this  broadcast  reaches  you. 
You  can  help,  and  you  must  help,  because  It 
la  your  duty  as  a  New  Yorker,  in  business  or 
In  employment  In  this  city.  You  must  help 
those  not  so  weU  off:  not  so  fortunate;  maybe 
down  a  little  on  their  luck;  maybe  a  family 
about  to  break  up  for  want  of  just  the  right 
advice,  or  Just  the  right  word. 

Here  is  what  you  can  do:  If  you  are  In  a 
business  Arm,  you  can  see  to  It  that  the  firm 
makes  a  contribution  to  the  fund.  If  you  are 
an  employee,  you  can  make  sure  that  you  and 
your  fellow  employees  give  to  the  fund. 

If  you  are  in  business  and  have  given,  how 
about  giving  a  little  more?  If  you  are  an 
employee  who  already  has  given,  how  about 
adding  to  your  gift?  It  is  not  too  late.  Our 
fund  address  U  52  Wall  Street. 

And  If  you  are  a  hotisewlfe,  or  a  school  boy 
or  girl,  or  an  older  person  not  working,  you 
can  help  by  urging  friends  and  relatives  who 
are  employed  to  see  that  firms  and  employee 
groups  contribute. 

Right  now  we  are  proving  to  ourselves  that 
firms  and  employees  will  give  more  If  ap- 
pealed to.  We  are  mailing  victory  pledge 
cards  urging  nondonora  to  give  and  donors 


to  give  more.    Our  first  victory  pledge  cards 
came  back  within  24  hours. 

The  fund  must  have  $5,000,000  this  year. 
That's  the  least  sum  of  money  with  which 
the  fund  can  do  Its  share  in  maintaining  our 
health  and  welfare  activities.  Less  than  that 
amount  means  some  part  of  the  necessary 
work  such  as  I  saw  last  week  cannot  go  on. 

Files  at  the  fund  office  are  full  of  reports 
that  would  wring  your  heart.  They  tell  of 
things  accomplished  that  make  you  feel  a 
little  Joy  at  bsing  a  part  of  the  effort;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  reports  of  works  dis- 
continued, work  partly  stopped,  definite  tasks 
that  ought  to  be  done  but  cannot  be  at- 
tempted— all  because  of  lack  of  money. 

This  should  make  you  uneasy,  as  it  does  me, 
for  I  have  seen  the  heroic  work  a  few  dollars 
can  do  in  the  hands  o    our  agencies. 

Instead  of  being  expanded,  services  that  are 
urgently  needed  are  being  reduced.  In  one 
poverty-stricken  section  of  Brooklyn,  an  im- 
portant district  office  has  been  closed.  Day 
nurseries  have  had  to  suspend.  Employment 
service  for  young  women  has  been  stopped. 

Lack  of  money  is  halting  a  thorough  pro- 
gram aimed  at  health,  character  building,  and 
morale. 

And  yet  this  country  needs  all  three  of 
these  elements  in  the  largest  possible  doses. 

One  great  settlement  house  cut  out  prac- 
tically all  health  work  for  children  and  adults. 
This  took  away  from  many  Iwys  and  girls 
and  men  and  women  their  only  chance  for 
physical  exercise  and  health  supervision. 
There  may  be  dire  consequences. 

Another  settlement  cut  out  entirely  Its 
program  for  children  between  5  and  8  years 
old. 

And  when  lack  of  a  few  paltry  dollars  pre- 
vents necessary  work  to  help  children  of  these 
ages,  it's  time  we  all  sat  up  and  took  notice. 

Hot  weather  is  here  now.  Most  of  us  are 
figuring  on  vacations.  How  about  the  boy  or 
girl  or  the  father  or  mother  who  cannot  have 
those  few  hours  of  sim  and  air  and  good  food 
that  put  pounds  and  poimds  and  pounds  on 
skinny  kids  and  build  health  right  into  bones 
and  fl3Sh? 

We  certainly  cannot  sit  by  placidly  and  say, 
"It's  none  of  our  business"  when  one  sum- 
mer camp  for  kids  Is  closed  and  when  187.000 
who  ought  to  go  aie  kept  home  for  lack  of 
a  few  dollars. 

Frankly,  the  whole  picture  has  me  worried. 
I  want  to  get  that  $5,000,000  the  fund  needs 
this  year. 

I  have  had  lots  of  help  getting  the  money 
that's  In.  I  want  to  thank  every  volunteer 
and  the  regular  fund  staff.  But  there's  one 
man  who  ought  to  be  thanked  specifically. 
He  has  done  a  great  Job,  and  on  top  of  it  has 
pledged  to  me  that  when  we  reach  four  and  a 
half  million  he  will  start  fighting  all  over 
again  for  the  last  half  million  to  oiu-  goal. 

That  man  is  Floyd  Carlisle,  busy  and  hard- 
headed  chairman  of  the  board  of  Consolidated 
Edison.  He  thinks  enough  of  suffering  kids 
that  need  camp,  and  fathers  and  mothers 
who  get  aid  from  our  agencies,  to  help  In  a 
big-time  way.  And  he  Is  no  word  waster 
when  he  demands  his  business  friends  pro- 
duce their  share  of  money  needed  for  the 
health,  character,  and  morale  buildings  our 
agencies  do. 

Do  not  forget,  we  help  2,000,000  persons 
without  regard  to  race  or  creed.  That's  2  out 
of  every  7  New  Yorkers. 

People  ^f  this  democracy  always  help  suf- 
ferers, the  world  over.  But  perhaps  some 
have  been  a  little  blind  to  needs  at  home, 
due  to  overeagemess  to  help  abroad. 

That's  why  I  say  the  Greater  New  York 
Fund  appeal  Is  not  "Just  one  more  drive." 
It  Is  400  appeals  In  1;  appeals  by  400  stabil- 
ized services. 

So  perhaps  your  firm  will  give  more.  Per- 
haps you  as  an  employee  will  put  up  $2  In- 
stead of  $1,  or  a  day's  pay  If  you  gave  less. 

We  all  should  be  a  little  ashamed  If  we  do 
not  do  our  full  part  to  raise  this  money  so  the 
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health,  welfare,  and 
can  be  depended  on 
gency. 

That's  why  I  make 
great  hunuin  cause, 
through. 

I'll   be   watching   l|he   returns  from   you 
Thanks  and  good 


ojiorale  of  New  York  City 
in  otu*  national  emer- 

thls  appeal.    This  is  a 
It    must    be    carried 


The  Pride  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  jOF  REMARKS 

0' 

HON.  UliTER  HILL 

OF  AJIBAMA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP 


Monday.  June  9 

Monday,  Mfiy 


ADDRGSS  BY  HON. 
NORTH 


THE  UNITED  STATES 


(legislative  day  of 
26).  1941 


JOSLAH  W.  BAILEY.  OP 
CAROLINA 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Ifresident,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  very  able  and  profound  address 
delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mi.  Bailey]  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  at  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege on  June  2  last,  entitled  "The  Price  of 
Peace."  The  address  Is  indeed  an  out- 
standing one;  in  fact,  I  might  well  say  it 
is  a  great  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  jirinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  has  of  late  tie  Impression  of  many 
voices,  of  too  many  voices,  loud  and  diverse. 
The  confusion  at  Babel  was  a  confusion  of 
tongues.  The  modem  confusion  is  a  confu- 
sion of  counsel,  of  Ideologies,  of  points  of 
view,  of  rival  interests,  of  power  politics,  and 
at  bottom  the  confusion  of  a  generation  that 
has  rejected  the  beacons  and  authorities  of 
the  past  without  having  found  new  ones  to 
guide  It.  A  materialistic  age  is  reaping  the 
inevitable  harvest  of!  materialism — tears  and 
blood  and  darkness.  At  Babel  there  was  a 
tower  to  build.  But  j  we  have  a  world,  a  new 
age,  to  construct — arid  our  confusion  for  the 
present  Is  worse  thaii  that  of  Babel,  of  Itself 
and  in  its  consequences.  The  completion  of 
the  Babylonian  towe*  was  of  no  importance; 
but  the  reconstruction  of  civilization  is  the 
most  Important  task  in  all  history. 

THE  MODEiIn  confusion 

So  many  are  speaking  at  once  that  none 
can  be  heard.  There  Is  Incessant  listening  in. 
but  all  one  gets  Is  a  sense  of  noise,  of  clamor. 
Labor  speaks  and  capital  speaks,  politicians, 
statesmen,  and  philosophers  are  heard.  Na- 
tional leaders — Roosevelt,  Churchill,  Hitler, 
Stalin,  and  Matsuckajand  many  a  lesser  voice; 
editors,  columnists Jind  professors  and  au- 
thors and  nuts,  we  do  have  freedom  of 
speech,  of  the  press,  and  of  opinion — ^full 
tide  of  freedom — the  radio  and  the  press 
present  hourly  the  ivents  of  all  the  world, 
and  opinions  more  varied  than  those  events. 
There  is  impression  but  it  does  not  linger — 
before  one  takes  root  ianother  comes  in.  There 
Is  no  meditation.  Lpng  ago  a  poet  decUred 
"the  world  is  too  mtich  with  us."  Little  did 
that  pcet  dream  hj)w  much  more  It  was 
destined  to  be  with ,  us  in  this  day — if  this 
we  now  hear  is  Indieed  the  world  that  the 
poet  had  In  mind. 

There  are  indeed  words  that  penetrate  and 
liss  above  the  general  clamor:  One  hears  the 


words  "new  order,  totalitarian,  democracy. 
dictator,  liberty,  security,  revolution,  aggres- 
sion, defense,  new  age,  transition,"  and  again 
and  again  the  word  "war."  and  sometimes  the 
word  "peace."  But  whUe  the  words  rise  above 
the  general  volimie  of  noise,  the  speakers  with 
their  differing  opinions  and  data  and  alms 
leave  us  almost  as  much  confused  as  though 
we  had  heard  nothing  but  clamor  In  the  night 
without  knowing  whence  it  had  come. 

Better  for  you  now.  I  think,  on  the  thresh- 
old of  your  careers  and  In  the  midst  of  so 
great  confusion,  is  the  suggestion  that  one 
may  hear  more  and  find  surer  direction,  if  he 
shall  succeed  in  finding  for  himself  a  place 
of  silence  and  hear  and  hearken  to  no  voice 
save  that  which  comes  from  the  eternal 
realms  of  help. 

For  there  is  a  voice  that  speaks  to  every 
generation,  to  every  age,  and  to  every  man  If 
he  will;  a  voice  that  one  may  hear  best  alone 
and  in  silence,  and  that  one  may  understand 
only  In  meditation.  It  Is  the  voice  that  Moses 
and  Elijah  heard,  that  John  the  Baptist 
heard,  that  Jesus  heard,  that  Paul  heard — 
the  voice  in  the  desert  and  the  wilderness,  of 
fasting  and  prayer.  And  one  may  dare  to  add 
that  Buddha,  Confucius,  Mahomet  heard 
also — and  even  Joan  of  Arc  under  the  trees 
of  Oomremy.  and  John  Bunyan  In  his  prison 
cell,  and  John  Woolman  on  the  highway 
alone.  It  Is  the  voice  of  which  the  poet  spoke 
when  he  said: 

"Well  roars  the  storm  to  him  who  hears 
A  greater  voice  across  the  storm." 

It  is  the  still  small  voice  that  never  falls 
the  ear  that  will  hear,  that  always  serves  him 
who  hearkens. 

I  bid  you  hear  this  Voice  above  them  all, 
if  you  can — hear  and  hearken.  For  perhaps 
it  may  bring  you  peace  whate'er  betide,  and 
vision  In  our  present  great  darkness,  and 
through  you  a  way  for  millions  now  lost  in 
vast  confusion.  I  repeat,  you  may  hear  it, 
if  you  will,  and  you  may  hearken,  if  you  will. 

With  such  thoughts  I  come  to  my  theme. 
The  Price  of  Peace,  trusting  that  you  may 
hear  above  my  words  the  higher  call. 

Peace  Is  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  and. 
I  may  add,  the  poet  was  uttering  less  truth 
than  poetry  when  she  said  that  only  Heaven 
is  given  away.  Over  the  doorpost  of  a  room 
In  this  college  town  when  I  was  a  student 
here  1  read  two  legends  from  antiquity — 
"Nihil  sine  labore"  (Nothing  without  labor): 
and  over  another,  "Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit"  (Prom 
nothing,  nothing)— and  a  swift  half  century 
has  proved  to  me  their  truth.  Neither 
Heaven  nor  peace,  nor  any  other  good  thing, 
is  given  away. 

Peace  must  be  bought  with  a  price — and 
It  is  always  worth  all  it  may  cost  in  gold, 
or  in  toll  and  tears  and  blood,  and  patient 
endurance  of  want  and  pain,  as  occasion  may 
demand,  and  not  "s  anyone  or  any  nation 
may  choose.  There  is  no  escape  from  clr- 
ctunstances.  They  compel  us,  whether  we 
choose  or  not.  And  there  is,  laelleve  me,  no 
substitute  for  Intelligence  or  toll  or  character. 

For  my  purpose  here,  It  will  serve  to  say 
that  the  subject  of  peace  presents  itself  to 
me  at  first  in  two  aspects — personal  (>eace 
and  national  peace.  Of  the  former,  I  shall 
speak  but  briefly;  of  the  latter  at  more  length. 

PERSONAL  PEACE 

One  may  tiave  peace  notwithstanding  all 
earthly  events  if  only  he  be  capable  of  suffi- 
cient faith.  And  It  was  of  this  peace  that 
the  Prince  of  Peace  spoke :  "Peace  I  give  unto 
you;  My  peace  I  leave  with  you — not  as  the 
world  gives  give  I  unto  you";  given  only  to 
those  who  had  paid  the  price,  who  had  re- 
jected, denied  themselves,  taken  up  the  cross, 
and  were  following  Him.  It  Is  the  peace  even 
of  Gethsemane  and,  saving  a  brief  moment, 
of  Golgotha  It  Is  the  peace  of  all  those  who 
are  possessed  by  the  faith  which  assures  them 
in  all  circumstances  that  "all  things  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  them  that  love  God.  to  the 
called  according  to  His  purpose."    The  peace. 


I  may  say,  of  a  certain  good  woman  to  whom 
I  was  talking  about  the  cxirrent  perplexities 
of  our  time,  who  quietly  said  to  me.  "I  can- 
not understand  aU  that  is  going  on:  It  Is  all 
far  beyond  me;  I  do  not  know  what  wUl  hap- 
pen: but  I  know  that  all  is  well  whetlier  it 
seems  so  or  not.  God  rules  our  world  for  His 
children  In  power  and  righteousness  and 
love."  It  Is  tlie  peace  of  Stephen  under  the 
blows  of  his  persecutors,  of  Paul  in  prison,  and 
in  the  arena  with  the  beasts,  of  Savonarola 
at  the  stake,  and  of  Obadiah  Holmes  here 
in  our  land  under  the  lashes  that  drcm  his 
blood,  but  which  he  testified  he  never  felt. 

This  peace  of  faith  is  probably  the  most 
precious  gift  of  God,  of  faith  that  disre- 
gards and  sees  beyond  all  earthly  conse- 
quences. For  faith  Is  not  Just  believing  that 
all  Is  going  to  be  well  or  that  all  will  t>e  well 
in  a  heaven  to  be;  faith  is  believing,  when 
all  Is  not  going  well,  and  when  one  knows 
that  nothing  is  going  well  here,  nevertheless 
that  all  is  well:  It  is  not  the  consolation  of 
heaven  to  come  or  of  rewards  to  be  received. 
It  is  its  own  reward  and  a  present  realization 
that  all,  even  the  worst  things,  are  even  now 
working  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God.  Faith  is  not  the  means  of  escape  from 
the  world  but  the  means  of  present  victory 
over  it.  One  who  is  fully  armed  with  faith 
may  say  even  now.  I  have  overcome  the  world; 
victory  is  achieved.  Of  such  Is  that  glorious 
company  which  in  the  presence  of  cell  and 
cross,  of  ax  and  torch,  serenely  endured,  say- 
ing to  themselves,  "We  are  more  than  con- 
querors." 

Get  this  peace  of  faith,  young  men,  it  you 
can,  and  pay  its  price — the  rejection  of  self 
for  the  greater  personality. 

And  with  this  injunction  and  without  at- 
tempting, what  Is  so  far  beyond  me,  to  tell 
you  how  to  get  this  peace,  let  me  now  move 
on  to  the  other  division  of  my  theme,  na- 
tional peace  and  its  price,  a  subject  in  which 
doubtless  you  are  more  Interested — unfor- 
tunately. 

NATIONAL  PCACa 

The  reason  for  the  existence  of  organized 
society,  that  Is,  a  state  or  commonwealth, 
republic  or  empire,  city  or  town,  is  peace. 
The  word  for  state,  the  word  for  city,  and 
the  word  for  citizen  has  its  root  In  the  word 
for  p>eace.  To  be  exact,  the  word  civls,  the 
original  of  citizen,  predicates  security,  and 
security  Implies  peace. 

Our  Federal  Constitution  sets  out  in  Its 
preamble  the  purposes  of  any  government, 
amongst  them,  "to  Insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity," "to  provide  the  common  defense." 
Peace — then  security,  safety,  tranquillity — is 
the  source  of  the  state  and  also  the  Justifica- 
tion of  Its  existence — peace  within  and  with- 
out. 

This  Is  no  new  thing.  Tribes  gathered 
about  patriarchs  and  chiefs  for  Mcurity  tens 
of  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  individuals 
have  ever  yielded  up  Individual  freedom  and 
responsibility  in  order  to  obtain  peace.  They 
paid  tribute,  they  submitted  to  government, 
and  they  fought  in  battle,  for  their  own 
security.  Such  was  the  basis  of  the  feudal 
system.  The  state  la  a  defensive  organiza- 
tion, its  function  is  sectirlty,  and  Its  grand 
objective  is  peace.  Its  symbol  Is  the  pwUce- 
man,  the  soldter,  the  warship.  This  Is 
especially  true  of  democracies. 

The  first  Installment  of  the  price  of  peace 
Is,  therefore,  the  surrender  of  a  portion  of 
one's  individual  freedom,  as  he  makes  com- 
mon cause  for  the  domestic  tranquillity,  for 
the  collective  and  Individual  security,  for  ths 
common  defense  or  the  general  welfare. 
There  must  be  central  authority  and  there 
must  be  loyalty — or  obedience — else  there  is 
no  security,  no  state,  no  peace.  A  govern- 
ment must  govern.  There  can  be  no  divided 
authority. 

There  has  always  been  debate  as  to  how 
much  of  one's  freedom  must  thus  be  yielded 
up,  but  it  has  always  been  conceded  that  ths 
stirrender  of  a  certain  portion  Is  necessary. 
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Ttite  la  the  mecmlng  of  liberty  as  contrasted 
Wtth  freedom.  It  Is  the  ezplan*tlcn  of 
•rdered  liberty. 

This  ordered  liberty  Is  the  conception  of 
ttbcrty  founded  upon  inalienable  rights  which 
even  the  state  may  not  take  away  in  the 
direst  emergency.  But  of  late  this  concep- 
tion has  been  boldly  challenged  and  upon  a 
broad  scale.  After  a  century  and  a  half  of 
liberty,  mighty  nations  are  denying  Its  value. 
They  declare  that  the  State  U  supreme,  the 
Individual  nothing — aiul  that  there  are  no 
rlghu  of  man  which  may  not  be  taken  away 
by  the  State  whenever  It  chooses.  This  Is  the 
supreme  doctrine  of  the  Soviet  UnlOD.  of  the 
Masls,  and  the  Fascists,  and  It  is  Ilkewlee  the 
•eeret  of  their  Immediate  successes.  I'hey 
think  so  well  of  It.  It  is  so  good  for  them  they 
propose  to  give  It  to  the  whole  of  mankind — 
•ven  by  force,  which  is  logical  enough  and 
entlrtiy  consistent  with  th«  fundamental 
theory. 

Those  nations  do  have  a  certain  domestic 
tranquillity.  And  they  hear  only  one  voice 
•ach  respectively.  It  Is  doubtful  that  the 
Individual  has  srcxirity  They  oo  no:  have 
peace,  and  are  not  likely  to  have  peace  so 
long  as  there  are  In  the  earth  men  who  love 
liberty  or  men  who  would  have  souls  of  their 
own.  In  fact  I  suspect  that  those  nations 
preserve  their  domestic  tranquillity  only  by 
making  war  abroad. 

LIBKSTT  AND  PCACX 

Thsre  is  no  security,  from  our  standpoint, 
where  there  is  no  liberty.  The  great  Pax 
Ronwna  was  peaceful  enough,  but  It  was  the 
peace  of  suppression.  Slavery  may  be  peace- 
ful, but  It  is  not  peace,  nor  Is  It  security. 
The  price  of  that  sort  of  peace  has  often  been 
pidd  and  Is  familiar— it  Is  stated  fully  in  one 
word  "slavery" — the  initial  stage  of  which  is 
suppression  by  force. 

It  Is  here  that  we  come  to  the  present  world 
ertsU.  It  Is  a  conflict  between  nations  that 
would  establish  their  peace,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, by  force  and  suppression,  and  nations 
that  demand  not  only  peace  but  also  ordered 
liberty,  individual  and  collective.  You  may 
make  your  choice  and  pay  the  price  as  It 
may  be  demanded. 

It  Is  our  American  task  to  secure  peace 
Vlth  liberty  and  Its  blessings  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity.  If  w  defend  with  the  sword 
In  one  hand,  we  carry  In  the  other  our  bill 
of  Inalienable  rights.  This  Is  one  of  our 
diflScultlas,  but  it  is  a  dllDculty  worth  the 
carrying.  For  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  we 
may  rebuild  a  civilization,  howsoever  devas- 
tated: but  with  the  sword  alone  nothing 
whatever  may  be  rebuilt.  If  and  when  called 
tipoo  to  sacrifice  this  BUI  of  Rights,  we  will 
decline.  There  Is  neither  victory  nor  sectu- 
Ity  In  the  loss  of  the  inalienable  rights  of 
man.  That  Is  one  price  we  will  not  pay. 
The  United  States  must  not  go  totalitarian. 

The  CoDstltutk)n,  declared  our  Supreme 
Court  passing  upon  this  very  question,  can- 
not be  suspended  for  one  moment  or  on  ac- 
count of  any  emergency  howsoever  dire. 
Whenever  we  defend  under  the  flag,  we  d^ 
fend  under  the  Constitution  for  freedom  of 
oonaclence,  of  opinion,  of  speech,  of  the 
press;  for  freedom  to  educate  our  children 
In  schools  under  our  control;  for  the  right 
to  hold  our  represenUtlves  In  power  account- 
«bto  to  ourselves  In  frequent  and  tree  elec- 
tkns;  for  due  process  of  law  and  the  rights 
at  life,  liberty,  and  property  assessed  in  free 
and  independent  cotu-ts;  for  the  right  to  pur- 
sue happiness;  for  the  right  of  local  self- 
government  In  matters  local;  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  reign  of  laws  approved  by 
ourselves  In  a  representative  government  of 
law  and  administered  by  officers  under  the 
law  no  less  than  we  are.  And  this  is  no  less 
the  meaning  of  the  flag  than  It  is  of  our 
Ooostltutlon.  our  native  land,  the  firesides 
Qt  our  fathers,  and  the  altars  of  our  God. 

So.  In  assessing  the  price  of  peace,  we 
Mckon  upon  aomtthlng  more  than  mere  se- 


curity or  quiet — we  reckon  upon  ordered 
liberty,  in  full  recognition  of  the  dignity  of 
man  and  the  vast  domain  in  which  he  Is 
above  the  state.  If  we  defend,  we  defend 
only  for  a  peace  In  which  these  trophies  of 
civilization  are  the  greater  stake;  not  as  ag- 
gressors, not  to  Impose  them  on  others;  not 
to  gain  territory  or  power;  not  to  preserve  or 
gain  commerce;  not  In  revenge  nor  in  ambi- 
tion; not  for  wealth  or  living  room  or  glory; 
but  to  make  sure  and  to  preserve  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity  these,  the  blessings  of 
liberty.  The  people  of  the  United  States  do 
not  make  war,  btit  defend  they  will  to  the 
uttermost  against  all,  whether  from  within 
or  without,  who  would  Invade  their  land  or 
their  Inalienable  rights.  For  they  recognize 
In  any  threat  to  the  security  of  those  In- 
alienable rights  the  Jeopardy  of  their  peace. 

These  trophies  of  civilization,  I  must  not 
fail  to  say.  are  no  small  portion  of  the  great 
spiritual  and  moral  heritage  of  the  hiunan 
race.  They  spring  from  our  religion  and 
without  them  religion  Is  of  little  value.  For 
religion  must  be  free.  It  rests  also  upon  our 
security. 

TBI    VALT7E  Or   PXACS 

since  peace  Is  the  primary  objective  of  the 
state  and  the  grand  reason  for  Its  existence. 
It  ought  to  be  most  highly  prized  by  the  state 
and  its  citizens;  and  so  highly  prizing  It,  they 
must  maintain  It  so  far  as  Is  possible.  It  is 
In  peace  that  the  people  are  happier,  safer, 
more  prosperous;  It  Is  In  peace  that  political 
and  social  progress  is  made,  the  arts  and 
sciences  flourish  and  ctilture  extends.  Our 
periods  of  progress  in  this  our  land  have 
been  the  long  periods  of  peace. 

One  may  safely  say  that  the  great  period 
of  peace  from  the  Civil  War  until  now, 
broken  altogether  by  less  than  3  years  of 
war,  has  been  the  great  golden  age  of  the 
most  prosperous  of  peoples.  In  which  from 
every  material  standpoint,  whether  of  in- 
vention and  industry  or  benevolence, 
whether  of  education — the  wealth  of  the 
mind— or  In  the  accumulation  of  riches,  the 
wealth  material,  the  building  of  roads,  the 
development  of  transportation,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  use  of  electrical  energy,  the 
erection  of  churches  and  schools,  the  de- 
velopmenjt  of  agricultvire  and  commerce,  the 
Improvement  of  rural  life,  and  the  organi- 
zation of  cities,  the  erection  of  hospitals, 
universities,  and  colleges — in  this  75  years 
we  have  made  a  progress  In  this  our  land 
that  surpasses  that  of  many  centuries  there- 
tofore. It  cotild  not  have  been  without 
peace.  Nor  could  it  have  been,  had  our 
Republic  not  enjoyed  a  natural  security 
which  now  no  longer  avails  us.  This  prog- 
ress has,  I  regret  to  say,  been  accompanied 
by  a  moral  deterioration  of  grave  magni- 
tude, our  people,  overtempted  and  thought- 
less, yielding  up  the  spiritual  and  the  moral 
to  ambition  and  worldly  success.  In  gain- 
ing prosperity  we  have  lost  righteousness. 
Materialism  has  overcome  tis  to  a  greater 
extent,  I  fear,  than  we  realise. 

It  now  appears  that  our  period  of  in- 
comparable national  progress  approaches  its 
end.  and  we  know  that  to  maintain  our 
security,  or  to  extend  the  period  of  our 
peace,  we.  one  and  all.  must  pay  a  great 
price,  and  not  In  money  only,  nor  yet  just 
In  deprivation,  but  certainly  In  full  and 
costly  preparation  for  war  and'  even  pos- 
sibly In  all  the  sacrifices  and  horrors  of 
war — of  modern  war,  of  mechanized  war,  of 
war  on  land  and  sea.  In  the  heavens  above 
and  the  water  beneath  the  earth,  of  war 
In  which  populations  and  ncncombatants, 
women  and  children,  the  sick  and  the  old, 
are  victims  no  less — Indeed  even  more — 
than  the  skilled  men  who  bear  or  are  borne 
by  modem  arms;  such  a  kind  of  war  as 
the  hiunan  race  never  hitherto  has  known. 
And  It  Is  a  grave  question  whether  we  are 
morally  or  spirittially  equipped  for  our 
ordeal. 


It  Is  not  to  be  denied  that  engagement  in 
such  a  war  may  In  truth  be  the  price  of  our 
sectirity,  our  peace  at  length.  It  may  be  that 
we  must  destroy  much  of  civilization  In  order 
to  save  a  remnant  upon  which  to  rebuild,  and 
that  many  of  us  may  be  required  to  live  out 
the  remainder  of  our  days  In  sorrow  and 
distress  in  order  that  the  generations  coming 
on  may  have  security.  It  may  be  that  we 
may  escape  the  ultimate  test  or  at  least  post- 
pone It.  At  the  moment,  none  may  surely 
say. 

In  this  view  the  price  of  sectu-lty  Is  peace 
Itself.  And  it  ought  to  be  resolved  that 
such  a  price  shall  not  be  paid  unless  It  Is 
realized  to  be  necessary.  Some  of  you  may 
recall  the  victory  of  Caesar  over  Verclngetorix 
about  2.000  years  ago;  and  of  the  offer  of 
the  conquered  leader  of  the  Oauls  to  die  at 
once  before  his  soldiers  or  to  be  delivered 
up  to  Caesar,  because  as  he  himself  said  he 
had  made  war  not  of  necessity,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  common  liberty,  by  which  he 
meant  no  such  liberty  as  ours,  but  only 
the  Independence  of  his  tribe.  We  may  after 
2,000  years  of  Increasingly  costly  experience 
well  agree  with  the  leader  of  ancient  Gaul 
that  war  may  be  justified  only  by  necessity^— 
that  Is.  that  it  Is  essential  to  national  se- 
curity— and  that  those  who  make  war  for 
ambition  or  aggression  or  material  gain  de- 
serve the  fate  which  he  Invoked  upon  him- 
self— delivered  over  to  Caesar.  Imprisoned  6 
years  at  Rome,  and  at  last  paraded  before  his 
conqueror's  chariot  through  the  streets  of 
Rome  In  chains  and  publicly  beheaded. 

As  peace  Is  the  object  of  the  existence  of 
the  state,  so  war  Is  a  state's  great  enemy  and 
to  avoid  It  Is  a  state's  chief  concern.  For 
nothing  may  be  said  in  behalf  of  war,  no 
more  than  that  a  state  Is  justified  in  making 
war  only  by  sheer  necessity.  Men  do  rise  to 
great  heights  of  heroism  in  war,  and  the  vir- 
tue of  the  soldier  Is  always  to  be  praised, 
howsoever  deeply  one  condemns  war.  War  Is 
not  only  destructive  of  civil  life  and  of  all  the 
arts  of  peace,  of  life  and  work  and  home  and 
society,  of  school  and  church,  of  that  pursuit 
of  happiness  which  Is  one  of  the  Inalienable 
rights  of  man,  of  that  welfare  Individual  and 
social,  which  It  Is  the  duty  of  a  state  to 
conserve;  but  with  the  horsemen  of  war 
nde  three  other  horsemen,  the  horseman  of 
famine,  the  horseman  of  pestilence,  and  the 
horseman  of  death.  They  are  now  on  their 
way  over  the  whole  world.  Wsu*  must  be  the 
last  resort  of  a  civilized  state  or  of  reasoning 
beings. 

THX  CHOICX 

The  choice  Is  not  by  any  means,  however, 
between  war  and  peace,  but  between  war 
and  the  consequences  of  not  defending  a  na- 
tion's security  In  due  time  to  the  uttermost, 
or  of  not  being  prepared  adequately  to  de- 
fend— between  war  and  that  security  without 
which  there  is  no  peace.  War  is  all  of  horror 
that  It  Is  declared  to  be  by  those  who  most 
abhor  It — and  it  Is  more.  But  between  war 
and  subjugation,  a  people  must  choose  the 
former;  between  war  and  slavery  the  haters 
of  war  must  choose  war.  Invaders  must  be 
repelled;  enemies  must  be  headed  off  In  due 
season.  For.  worse  than  war  Is  defeat  In 
war,  or  subjugation  without  war.  Above 
war  and  above  peace,  every  citizen  must 
place  his  nation's  security. 

Across  the  decades  comes  the  challenge: 
"Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery?" 

The  people  of  the  United  States  at  this 
time  solemnly  ponder  whether  to  defend 
their  country  with  aid  to  other  coimtries 
short  of  actual  belligerency  or  to  conmilt 
themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  war  east  and 
west;  whether  they  can  hope  for  a  satisfac- 
tory Issue  upon  present  policies  or  not; 
whether  they  should  take  the  chance  between 
our  present  course  of  preparation  at  home 
and  aid  abroad,  and  await  the  outcome.  In 
the  possibility  ol  fighting  alone,  or  proceed 
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to  Join  in  now  with  other  nations,  especally 
Great  Britain,  whose  pumles  and  fleets  are 
Indispensable  and  are  kret  available;  whether 
we  are  capable  of  the  [ordeal  now  or  will  be 
more  so  later.  It  Is  i  question  of  wisdom 
rather  than  a  mere  choice,  and  a  question 
demanding  the  utmosp  deliberation  consist- 
ent with  timely  actionj  In  which  every  factor 
and  every  potentiality  must  be  welgh<'d — 
and  weighed  by  men  Who  know  the  factors 
and  their  weights.  "The  xiltlmate  decision 
must  be  made  by  the  people  themselves,  not 
by  a  mere  majority,  biit  practically  by  com- 
mon consent — for  a  dlylded  nation  Is  beaten 
to  begin  with.  Upon  that  decision  at  this 
moment  the  Government  awaits,  and  pre- 
pares as  it  awaits. 

THE  CONDmON   U|NDEBI.TING  PEACE 

To  preserve  Its  security  a  nation  must  first 
of  all  be  prepared.  It  must  pay  the  price  of 
adequate  preparation;  lit  must  be  strong  not 
only  physically,  but  alko  and  In  equal  meas- 
ure, morally  and  spirittially;  for  where  liberty 
exists  moral  and  spi^-ltual  armament  are 
quite  as  essential  as  all  the  weapons  of  mod- 
em warfare.  We  cannot  rely  upon  an  im- 
posed solidarity  or  unity;  it  must  come  from 
the  spirit  of  the  people — from  their  moral 
and  religious  qualltlesJ 

We  currently  have  the  picture  of  great  haste 
in  physical  preparation,  of  huge  undertak- 
ings, of  incalculable  expendittires  Imposing 
indescribable  burdens  and  entailing  difficul- 
ties and  oangers  of  the  greatest  magnitude. 
Ovir  land  becomes  an  arsenal;  and  our  sons 
soldiers  in  training  to  acquire  the  most  an- 
cient of  skills,  that  of  war,  adjusted  to  the 
age  of  power  and  machinery. 

We  agree  that  It  Is  necessary,  for  there  Is 
universal  fear  for  our  security.  Our  only 
question  Is.  Can  we  In  time  array  and  equip 
a  force  equal  to  that  or  superior  to  that 
which  threatens  to  be  matched  against  us? 
Many  do  not  like  It.  but  few  Indeed  are  in- 
clined to  assume  the  risk  of  doing  without  It. 
This,  we  say,  Is  also  the  price  of  peace,  and 
such  a  price  as  a  little  while  ago  few  sus- 
pected we  would  be  required  to  pay. 

But  there  Is  a  not  less  essential  prepara- 
tion In  our  Republic  of  liberty.  Our  sons 
are  ready  for  training;  our  industries  are  pro- 
ceeding after  a  manner  not  altogether  hope- 
less by  any  means,  notwithstanding  grave  dif- 
ficulties, touching  the  alleged  right  to  strike 
against  the  security  of  the  people,  upon  which 
I  cannot  now  dwell  Our  country  requires 
more  than  trained  soldiers  and  ships,  more 
than  planes  and  bombs,  more  than  guns  and 
explosives,  more  than  production;  there  must 
be  unity  and  its  foundation  must  be  secured. 
We  now  recall  Rudyard  Kipling's  lines: 

•'For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 

In  reeking  tube  and  Iron  shard. 

All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust. 

And  guarding,  calls  not  Thee  to  guard. 
For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word — 
Thy  mercy  on  Thy  people.  Lord!" 

The  totalitarian  may  dispense  with  the 
moral  dynamic,  but  the  lands  of  liberty  can- 
not, for  they  find  their  unity,  their  solidarity, 
their  morale,  their  ultimate  Impetus  not  in 
orders  handed  dovm  but  in  motives  moving 
in  unison  from  within. 

MORAL  PREPARATION 

It  is  to  this  moral  preparation  or  arma- 
ment. If  you  please,  that  I  direct  your  atten- 
tion, because  I  deeply  fear  that  we  are  most 
gravely  wanting  now  In  this  respect.  Otir 
test  has  come  after  a  long  period  of  relative 
ease  and  softness,  in  which  we  have  wor- 
shipped before  the  altar  of  the  god  success 
and  bowed  down  to  that  mammon  which 
Jesus  most  abhorred.  We  have  yielded  to 
self-indulgence.  There  has  been  prolonged 
moral  lapse  and  luxtirlous  living  on  one  hand 
and  neglect  of  the  poor  and  weak  on  the 
other,  of  great  selfishness  and  unblushing 
greed.  While  our  country  has  been  calling 
for  sacrificial  citizenship,  so  far  only  the 
young  men  of  the  armed  service  have  made 


sacrifices.  But  the  sacrifices  must  be  made, 
and.  by  one  and  all.  It  was  an  ancient  cap- 
tain who  declared  that  he  had  found  It  easier 
to  discover  men  willing  to  die  In  battle  than 
people  willing  to  undergo  privation  patiently 
for  a  little  while;  and  modem  captains  are 
now  confirming  his  experiences  In  our  land. 
Well  may  the  people  of  the  United  States 
look  now  to  their  moral  fiber. 

This  is  no  hour  for  politics.  We  must  sus- 
pend ovir  ambitions  and  our  rivalries;  we 
mtist  sink  ourselves  in  the  common  necessity. 
And  this  also  is  a  part  of  the  price  of  peace. 

There  ought  to  be  a  return  to  and  a  re- 
covery of  ancient  righteousness  In  the  United 
States — that  ancient  righteousness  of  which 
the  prophets  spoke,  which  at  once  combines 
the  spiritual  and  the  moral,  which  Is  sacri- 
ficial as  it  is  spiritual.  There  is  no  other 
morality  svtfflclent  for  such  a  test  as  we  must 
now  undergo.  This  Republic  might  possibly 
fight  through  the  ordeal  of  a  new  World  War 
in  the  present  state  of  mind  of  its  people,  but 
it  could  not  hope  in  such  a  mind  to  sustain 
itself  in  the  long  aftermath  of  domestic 
readjustment.  And  to  that  also  must  we 
look  even  now. 

THE   NEED   OP   RICHTEOtTSNESS 

It  is  of  primary  Importance  that  we  know 
at  the  outset  what  that  righteotisness  was 
and  Is  and  ever  must  be.  It  was  not  and 
never  can  be  mere  conformity  to  rtiles  and 
regulations,  howsoever  good.  Jesus  Himself 
declared  to  His  contemporaries :  "Except  your 
righteousness  shall  exceed  the  righteousness 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  (the  best  re- 
llglotis  classes  and  most  faithful  observers  of 
the  la?.'  and  the  regulations)  ye  can  in  no 
wise  enter  the  Kingdom"  of  mankind's  re- 
demption. And  He  demanded  a  righteous- 
ness within,  a  righteousness  that  fulfilled 
the  law  rather  than  kept  It,  a  righteousness 
that  was  not  merely  Just  but  that  hon- 
ored and  protected  the  aged,  that  cared  for 
the  poor,  and  delivered  the  weak  from  op- 
pression, even  more  than  it  conformed  to 
any  regularity  whatsoever;  a  righteousness 
which  rejected  the  material  even  to  the  de- 
gree of  selling  all  one  has,  giving  It  to  the 
poor,  and  sharing  the  common  lot.  And  in 
this  He  but  followed  Moses  and  the  prophets. 
It  is  this  sort  of  righteousness  that  exalt- 
eth  a  nation  and  serves  as  the  breastplate  of 
its  soldiers  and  the  girdle  of  Its  citizens.  It 
is  In  this  sort  of  righteousness  only  that  a 
free  republic  can  be  strong  and  overmatch 
the  organized,  mechanized,  skilled,  and  well- 
directed  armies  of  the  devotees  of  force  and 
of  the  material — the  apostles  of  the  doctrine 
that  might  makes  right.  It  is  for  tis  to  show 
within  ourselves  that  nothing  less  than  the 
righteousness  of  God  In  the  hearts  of  a 
people  makes  right;  that,  as  our  Chief  Jus- 
tice recently  declared,  the  American  way  of 
life  is  the  pathway  of  the  just. 

The  Greeks  had  their  ideal  of  the  man  in 
the  word  "kalos,"  a  perfection  of  body  and 
of  mind,  of  behaviour  and  devotion  to  the 
state;  the  Romans  had  Its  counterpart  in 
the  word  "virtus,"  a  combination  of  courage, 
skill,  just  conduct,  and  patriotism.  Our 
Christian  civilization  preserves  the  better 
meaning  of  both  kalos  and  virtus  and  adds 
to  them  the  spiritual  and  moral  qualities 
of  mercy,  of  kindness,  of  sacrifice,  and  faith, 
all  combined  In  one  word,  "rlghteotisness," 
the  dynamic  of  which  Is  a  due  relation  to 
the  most  high  God  Himself.  It  is  the  stand- 
ard of  Justice  that  imposes  duty  and  re- 
straint upon  men  who  recognize  their  ac- 
countability to  a  Just  God.  whom  they  wor- 
ship and  depend  upon,  rather  than  the 
standard  that  merely  ^uares  with  the  law. 

Nor  is  this  righteousness  beyond  us.  nor 
are  we  wanting  in  examples  of  it — not  only  in 
Washington  and  Robert  E.  Lee.  Stonewall 
Jackson  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  in  every 
community  even  now  there  are  men  and 
women  who  illustrate  it  dally. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  our  seciu-lty  end 
enjoy  jpeace,  or  if  war  comes  and  we  shall 


endure  successfully  the  ordeal  of  war  and  its 
aftermath,  we  must  prepare  ourselves  in  this 
righteousness  even  more  earnestly  than  in 
arms  and  fortresses,  guns  and  mimitlons; 
and  it  must  be  a  part  not  only  of  the  skill 
itself  of  the  fighting  man,  but  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  whole  population.  The  hour  Is 
come  for  the  preaching  of  righteousness  in 
America.  It  is  an  hour  for  the  return  of 
Isaiah  or  Elijah. 

This  righteousness,  let  me  say  in  passing, 
is  the  key  no  less  to'our  domestic  tranquility 
than  to  our  defense  against  the  Invader  from 
without.  It  is  the  antidote  to  low  politics 
or  selfish  grasping  for  advantage  no  less  than 
to  the  strife  between  capital  and  labor  or 
class  and  class.  It  is  the  one  sure  preventive 
of  revolution,  the  one  guaranty  of  unity  and 
the  unfailing  means  of  order. 

This  righteousness  before  God  is  also  the 
price  of  peace. 

And  so  I  have  laid  before  you  my  thoughts 
in  this  hour,  addressed  to  our  current  crisis 
but  founded  In  a  far  broader  view.  Let  me 
now  conclude  on  the  abiding  note  of  our 
faith- the  light  that  never  fails. 

Fifty  or  sixty  centuries  ago  Abraham  went 
out  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  not  knowing 
whither  he  went,  geographically  a  vranderer 
but  morally  and  spiritually  oriented  and, 
therefore,  knowing  what  he  and  all  men 
needed  and  must  have;  for  it  is  written  of 
him  that  he  looked  for  a  city,  a  civilization, 
a  security  on  earth,  whose  builder  and  maker 
Is  God,  and  whose  foundation  is  righteous 
men  and  women.  He  was  the  explorer  who 
sought  the  hebvenly  city,  the  divine  order 
on  earth,  with  only  the  inner  voice  f3r  a 
compass.  He  v;as  the  father  and  founder  of 
a  great  nation,  out  of  which  came  the  Book 
of  the  Ages,  and  the  imdylng  dream  of  the 
city  for  which  he  looked 

Again  and  again  prophets  appeared  who 
called  the  wayward  race  of  man  back  from 
the  path  of  darkness  and  Insecurity  to  the 
way  of  light  and  the  City  of  Peace,  rebuking 
them  of  sin  and  recalling  them  to  the  rlght- 
erusness  of  God.  At  length  came  Jesus 
an  1  made  plain  the  way — the  same,  ancient 
pathway  to  which  Abraham  and  Moaes. 
Isaiah.  Rosea,  and  Jeremiah  had  pointed. 
He  proclaimed  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness  on  earth — in  the  hearts  of 
human  beings.  At  last.  His  efforts  appar- 
ently vain.  He  looked  from  a  hill  down  upon 
the  earthly  city  that  He  most  loved  ami 
cried  out  His  lament  over  that  city  and  over 
all  that  have  been  and  are,  "O  Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem,  that  stoneth  the  prophets,  how 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children 
together  as  a  hen  doth  cover  her  brood,  and 
ye  would  not."  Hard  by  on  another  hill  scon 
thereafter  Jerusalem  put  Him  to  death  upon 
the  instrument  of  the  slave's  torture. 

But  the  quest  of  Abraham,  the  ideal  of 
the  prophets  and  the  purpose  of  Jesus  did 
not  die.  John,  the  beloved,  exiled  on  Pat- 
mos,  left  the  vision  of  a  new  Jerusalem  la 
words  of  Immortal  beauty  as  the  heritage 
of  mankind  to  the  last  generation  in  the 
closing  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse — a  new 
rlty  enthroning  this  Jesus  whom  the  old 
city  had  slain. 

THE  m.TIlCA1S  CXTT 

Men  continue  to  seek  the  city  of  Abra- 
ham, of  Jesus,  and  of  John,  and  20  centuries 
bear  us  witness  at  this  hour  that  they 
cannot  be  content  nor  may  they  be  sectire 
until  It  shall  have  come  to  be  even  as  Jesus 
taught  and  as  John  saw  it  coming.  It  does 
not  yet  appear;  we  seem  farther  from  It 
today  than  yesterday;  farther  away  In  the 
twentieth  than  In  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  not  so.  The  leaven  that  the  woman 
hid  win  yet  leaven  the  lump.  The  light 
that  Jesus  kindled  and  that  Golgotha  could 
not  put  out.  that  shines  more  brightly 
from  the  Cross  Intended  to  extinguish  it 
than  from  any  other  source,  will  yet  light  all 
the  world.    Other  kingdoms  may  die;  other 
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crders  may  come  and  pa«a.  but  the  King- 
oom  of  Ood  wUi  oome  and  It  will  come  as 
jroung  men  like  you  go  forth  as  Abraham 
went,  looking,  not  knowing  whither  you  go 
or  what  your  lot  may  be,  but  looking  for 
the  city  whose  builder  and  maker  Is  God, 
the  abiding  lecxirlty  of  which  Is  the  right- 
eousness of  its  cltlzeno. 

This  is  no  time  for  pessimism  but  for  that 
optimism  that  ever  looks  for  the  iiltlmate 
City  of  Peace.  I  recall  the  lines  from  Wil- 
liam Tell: 

"Tht  old  U  crumbling  down — the  times  are 
changing. 
And  trom  the  ruins  blooms  a  fairer  life.' 

This  Is  the  order  uf  the  ages:  The  ruins 
always  bloMom.  Be  of  good  cheer:  It  Is  your 
task  to  ace  that  they  shall  blcasom! 

Drawing  his  Inspiration  from  Milton,  the 
poet  Blake.  150  years  ago.  addressed  to  the 
young  men  of  his  time  a  call  to  action — 
beginning. 

"Rouse  up.  O  young  men  of  the  new  age  I" 

And  with  It  he  gave  to  them  a  marching 
•ong  of  the  crusader's  life-long  bsttle: 

*3rlng  me  my  bow  of  burning  gold  I 
Bring  me  my  arrows  of  desire! 
Bring  me  my  spear!    O.  clouds  tmfoldl 
Bring  me  my  chariot  of  fire! 

"I  wUl  not  cease  from  mental  fight. 

Nor  shall  my  sword  sleep  in  my  hand, 
TUl  we  have  built  Jerusalem 

In  England's  green  and  pleasant  land." 

Tot  Blake  and  England  and  the  young 
men  of  another  century,  for  the  United 
States  and  her  young  men  at  this  hour,  at 
all  hours  to  come  until  we  see  the  New  Jeru- 
salem coming  down  out  of  heaven  to  this, 
our  earth. 

Hall  and  farewell.  Ood  be  with  you.  Ood 
you. 


TW  Problea  of  Fimnciaf  Highways  in 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RtcoKO,  I  include  the  follcwlng  state- 
ment, which  I  recently  flbd  with  the 
Ways  and  Means  Ccmmlttee  for  Its  study 
during  consideration  on  the  proposed  tax 
bUl: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mute*, this  statement  is  made  In  my  ca- 
pacity as  a  member  of  another  of  the  House's 
^tellberatlve  groups,  the  Committee  on  Roads. 

AU  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
the  people  of  this  great  democracy  In  the 
present  Congress  natxirally  are  concerned 
greatly  for  the  future  of  the  International 
Htuatlon.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is 
only  bimian  nature  that  thoughts  of  na- 
tional defense  and  the  devising  of  effective 
means  for  flnanetng  the  defense  program 
•bould  be  uppermost  in  our  minds.  But  in 
our  ksen  de^re  to  provide  sufficient  sums 
for  that  pwpoae  as  speedily  as  po«lble  it  is 
ooQoelvable  that  ws  may  be  inclined  to  over- 
look fundamental  considerations  to  which 
attention   should  b«   devoted,  and 


which  certalnlv  would  be  accorded  such  at- 
tention, except  for  the  pressing  nature  of 
the  current  emergency. 

The  problem  In  this  category  to  which  I 
should  like  to  direct  ]rour  attention  is  the 
one  Involved  In  financing  our  extensive  net- 
work of  highways.  The  function  of  the 
Committee  on  Roads,  es  you  gentlemen  know, 
is  determination  of  the  Federal  Government's 
proper  role  in  financing  a  national  system 
of  highways. 

PCACrmiE    HIGHWAYS    AVAnjlBLE    rOB    WARTIMZ 
USE 

Such  facilities,  of  course,  are  Indispensable 
to  the  country's  growth  and  its  continued 
prosperity  and  welfare  in  times  of  peace. 
As  we  learned  at  the  time  of  the  last  war, 
and  are  coming  to  recognize  even  more 
clearly  at  the  present  time,  activities  to  foster 
the  national  defense  simply  cannot  function 
effectively  in  the  absence  of  adeqiiate  facil- 
ities In  the  form  of  highways. 

Too  often,  it  seems  to  me,  there  Is  a  ten- 
dency to  overlook  completely  this  direct  lela- 
tlon^lp  between  the  peacetime  functions  of 
highways  and  the  way  In  which  such  Junc- 
tions automatically  provide  a  system  which 
is  readily  available  for  defense  uses  when- 
ever the  emergency  develops. 

Since  the  fee  for  registration  of  motor 
vehicles  first  was  devised  Ir  New  York  State 
In  1901  the  motorists  have  paid  a  total  of 
some  Sie.OOCOOO.OOO  in  such  special  levies. 
This  figure,  of  course,  includes  the  State  gaso- 
line taxes,  which  were  inaugurated  in  Oregon 
In  1919.  and  the  Pederal  gasoline  tax  and 
automotive  levies  which  have  been  collected 
by  the  Pederal  Government  Itself  since  1932. 
Even  prior  to  the  present  emergency  the 
motorist  taxpayers,  through  their  routine 
peacetime  payments  of  tpeclal  levies,  had 
created  an  Incomparable  Investment  In  high- 
way facilities  which  now  will  prove  of  the 
greatest  practical  value  In  facilitating  prog- 
ress of  the  national-defense  program.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  as  a  nation  certainly 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  motorist  tax- 
payers for  this  contribution. 

iNvxsTMzirr  must  not  be  ncPAUum 
The  fact  that  we  have  had  such  a  huge  sxmi 
of  money  Invested  in  highways  naturally  is 
of  considerable  significance.  When  one  of 
us  purchases  a  home  or  some  other  so-called 
permanent  investment  of  that  general  char- 
acter, we  always  exercise  reasonable  precau- 
tions to  guarantee  that  the  maintenance  will 
be  adequate  so  as  to  prevent  serious  impair- 
ment of  the  1  iVestment.  So  It  is  with  our 
investment  in  highways.  Now  that  we  have 
invested  eighteen  billions  in  such  facilities. 
we  are  obligated  to  make  sxifflcient  provision 
for  maintenance  of  that  Investment  so  that 
the  highway  system  may  be  handed  down  to 
our  children  In  an  unimpaired  condition. 
The  current  Investment  In  highways  and  Its 
continued  maintenance  In  an  unimpaired 
condition  are  the  twin  problems  which  I 
discuss  with  you  now. 

HXnat  DEBT  OXTTSTAMDINO 

No  discussion  of  the  current  investment  in 
highways  would  be  complete  without  some 
reference;  to  the  huge  outstanding  bonded 
Indebtedness.  Some  of  the  States  which 
happen  to  possess  extensive  economic  and 
financial  resources  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish most  of  the  financing  of  their  highways 
through  adherence  to  the  commendable  prin- 
ciple of  "pay  as  you  go."  But  many  of  the 
States  which  are  less  favorably  situated  In 
these  respects  have  found  It  necessary  either 
to  spread  the  cost  of  the  highways  out  over 
the  years  through  the  Issuance  of  bonds  or  to 
forego  the  Improvements  altogether. 

Although  Chairman  Dottchtons  home 
State  of  North  Carolina  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  having  Issued  1180.000  in  State  bonds  for 
highway  purposes  In  1850,  the  money  derived 
from  those  bonds  was  xised  for  purchase  of 
■tock  In  a  turnpike  company  which  charged 
the  travellDg  public  tolls  for  the  use  of  Ita 


plank  roads.  This  procedure  reminds  one  of 
somewhat  similar  schemes  for  fijiancing  high, 
ways  which  are  being  advocated  In  certain 
circles  at  the  present  time.  To  Majority 
Leader  McCormack's  home  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, however,  goes  the  palm  for  having 
Issued  the  first  direct  obligations  for  State 
highways — $300,000  In  1894.  I  am  told  that 
his  State  also  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having 
Issued  the  first  "municipal  bond,"  as  that 
term  Is  used  customarily  today,  some  two 
and  a  half  centuries  earlier. 

For  10  years  Massachusetts  continued  to 
enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  State 
which  had  Issued  bonds  for  highways.  But 
In  1905  another  State  Joined  the  ranks:  by 
1910  the  number  had  increased  to  7;  by  1920 
to  21  States;  and  by  1930  to  33  States.  Today 
no  less  than  41  States  are  making  payments 
on  bonds.  These  obligations  either  have  been 
Issued  by  the  States  themselves  or  they  were 
Issued  originally  by  lesser  governmental  Juris- 
dictions, but  since  have  been  taken  over  by 
the  State  because  the  money  derived  from 
their  sale  was  spent  in  Improvement  of  roads 
which  now  are  a  part  of  the  primary  State 
system. 

The  total  sum  In  highway  bonds  outstand- 
ing increased  from  $300,000.  the  amount  of 
the  original  Massachusetts  issue  in  1694,  to 
$886,000  when  the  second  State  Joined  the 
ranks  in  1905;  by  1910  the  figure  had  In- 
creased to  $6,535,000;  by  1920  to  $38,900,000; 
and  the  all-time  high  of  $2,001,000,000,  sig- 
nificantly enough,  was  reached  in  1932.  when 
the  country  was  in  the  deepest  throes  of  the 
depression.  Since  tliat  time  a  reduction  has 
been  effected,  so  that  the  most  recent  figures 
which  are  available — those  for  the  calendar 
year  1939— indicate  some  $1,853,340,000  of 
highway  debt  outstanding  at  that  time. 

BINDING    NATURE    OF    THESE    OBLIGATIONa 

We  appreciate  fully  the  sacred  and  Invio- 
late character  of  "the  obligation  of  contract" 
undertaken  by  a  sovereign  government  with 
Its  creditor  when  such  bonds  are  Issued.  It 
Is  fortunate  that  in  this  country  repudiation 
and  default  upon  one's  obligations  stiU  are 
frowned  upon.  The  possibility  of  any  State's 
being  unable  to  meet  its  Just  obligations, 
therefore,  must  be  guarded  against  scrupu- 
lously. 

CAUSE   FOB    SERIOUS   CONCERN 

This  is  one  point  which  Is  of  grave  concern 
to  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Roads 
at  the  moment.  Prom  the  testimony  of  some 
of  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  at  these 
hearings,  we  conclude  that  raising  of  revenue 
Is  only  one  of  the  objectives  which  Is  being 
borne  In  mind.  Apparently  there  is  In  cer- 
tain quarters  In  this  country  a  well-defined 
attempt  under  way  to  restrict  appreciably  the 
everyday  use  of  automobUes  on  the  grounds 
that  these  vehicles  are  luxuries  or  at  any  rate 
nonessentials.  While  the  so-called  holiday 
in  manufacture  of  automobiles  can  be  under- 
stood quite  readily.  I  am  Inclined  to  wonder 
whether  there  are  equally  valid  groimds  for 
restriction  of  operation  of  those  needed  au- 
tomobiles ah-eady  In  operation.  It  Is  con- 
ceivable, of  course,  that  the  ultimate  de- 
cision might  be  In  the  afllrmative.  But,  m 
the  event  that  it  is,  It  seems  only  fair  that 
we  certainly  shotUd  be  fully  aware  of  the 
consequences. 

REDUCED    mCOm    TO    STATE    HIGHWAT    DEPART- 
MENTS 

In  the  event  that  any  such  curtailment  of 
civilian  use  of  automobiles  and  the  accom- 
panying restricted  consumption  of  gasoline 
should  be  made  effective,  the  Income  of  State 
highway  departments  would  be  reduced  ac- 
cordingly. 

Pimdlng  of  the  outstanding  debt  cited 
above  now  require  approximately  one 
quarter  of  the  total  revenues  available  to 
State  highway  departments — after  deduction 
of  costs  of  collection  and  administration,  dis- 
tribution of  specified  sums  to  counties  and 
Other  leaser  governmental  Jurisdictions,  and 


authorized  diversions  to  nonhlghway  pur- 
poses. In  individual  States,  however,  the 
ratio  is  much  greater. 

Arkansas  might  be  cited  as  the  extreme 
Illustration.  That  State  long  has  been  a 
source  of  concern  to  Federal  highway  offi- 
cials. After  several  years  of  acute  financial 
distress,  in  1934  the  State  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing a  temporary  refunding  wltii  its  bond- 
holders. So  much  money  was  pledged  for 
this  purpose,  however,  that  relatively  noth- 
ing was  left  for  use  in  reconstruction  of  some 
of  the  pavements  which  were  wearing  out 
rapidly  even  then.  After  much  deliberation 
the  Federal  authorities  decided  finally  that 
the  only  equitable  arrangement  would  be  to 
permit  Arkansas  to  qualify  for  its  regular 
allotments  of  Federal  aid  without  matching. 
This  arrangement  has  been  followed  con- 
tinuously ever  since. 

While  Arkansas  Is  the  extreme  illustration, 
as  hEs  been  explained,  it  is  not  so  much  dif- 
ferent than  ot^er  States  represented  by  some 
of  the  gentlemen  who  are  present  here.  In 
Tennessee,  for  example,  56  percent  of  the 
money  available  to  the  Sthte  highway  depart- 
ment is  required  for  payments  on  outstand- 
ing debt.  The  percentage  is  almost  nearly 
as  high  in  Mississippi.  Next  In  line  comes 
my  own  State  of  West  Virginia,  with  48  per- 
cent. In  Missouri  43  percent  of  the  State 
highway  income  is  spent  for  this  purpose. 
Illinois  and  Texas  are  tied  at  28  percent,  and 
New  Jersey  ranks  next,  with  22  percent. 
Finally,  In  Michigan,  the  ratio  Is  19  percent. 

REQUIREMENTS       INCREASED       BT       MAINTENANCE 
CHARGES 

In  addition  to  these  rigid  requirements  for 
retirement  of  outstanding  debt,  there  also 
are.  of  course,  the  requirements  for  adequate 
maintenance  of  the  existing  sizable  invest- 
ment In  highways,  which  has  been  cited 
above.  Inclusion  of  this  item  brings  the  re- 
quired minimum  up  to  89  percent  of  the 
available  revenue  In  the  case  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Arkansas  ranks  close  behind,  with  88 
percent.  Mississippi  Is  third  with  78  per- 
cent of  the  revenue  being  required  for  debt 
service  and  maintenance.  Tennessee  is  next 
with  73  percent.  Then  come  in  order  Mis- 
souri, with  66  percent;  Texas,  with  52  per- 
cent; Michigan,  with  48  percent;  Illinois,  with 
44  percent;  and  New  Jersey,  with  40  percent. 
In  such  States  an  overwhelming  proportion 
of  the  current  revenue  is  required  for  service 
of  outstanding  debts  and  satisfactory  upkeep 
of  the  existing  highway  system.  It  Is  ob- 
vious, therefore,  that  the  financial  security 
of  the  entire  program  might  be  Jeopardized 
In  the  event  that  there  should  be  any  appre- 
ciable curtailment  of  operation  of  the 
automobile. 

NECESSITY  FOR  MATCHING  FEDERAL  AD 

But  the  requirements  which  have  been  out- 
lined above  represent  only  a  portion  of  the 
story.  Aside  from  their  own  obligations, 
these  States  also  are  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  iising  most  of  the  remaining 
funds  for  the  matching  of  Federal  funds 
which  have  been  made  available  to  them  with 
that  proviso. 

Since  1916,  as  you  know,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  appropriated  each  year  a  sum 
of  money  for  expenditure  upon  the  so-called 
system  of  Federal-aid  highways,  which  con- 
stitutes 7  percent  of  the  total  State  mileage. 
This  money  has  been  available  to  States,  how- 
ever, only  on  the  condition  that  It  Is  matched 
on  a  50-50  basis.  An  exception  to  this  rule 
has  been  made,  however,  In  the  case  of  Arkan- 
sas, as  explained  previously.  North  Dakota 
and  West  Virginia  also  were  permitted  to 
obtain  a  portion  of  their  Federal  aid  through 
a  somewhat  similar  arrangement  under  the 
1936  act.  Aside  from  these  minor  exceptions 
In  comparatively  recent  years,  however.  It 
might  be  said  In  general  that  the  States  have 
been  required  to  match  on  a  50-50  basis. 

Under  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1940, 
which  became  effective  on  Septemter  5.  1940. 
■imllar  stuns  of  regular  Federal  aid  were  ap- 


propriated for  expenditure  during  the  Fed- 
eral fiscal  years  ending  in  June  1942  and 
June  1943.  These  sums,  which  likewise  must 
be  matched  on  a  50-50  basis,  will  amount  to 
$114,563,000  annually  during  each  of  those 
2  fiscal  years.  The  necessity  of  matching 
these  sums  obviously  Imposes  a  further  bur- 
den upon  the  States  cited  above,  which  al- 
ready find  it  necessary  to  spend  most  of  their 
current  Income  for  retirement  of  debt  and 
maintenance.  Particular  States  which  have 
experienced  serious  difficulty  in  matching 
their  regular  Federal  aid  In  recent  years.  In 
addition  to  Arkansas,  of  course,  are  Colorado, 
Maine,  New  Hamprhire.  North  Dakota,  and 
West  Virginia. 

Ever  since  it  first  oecame  apparent  that  our 
everyday  life  would  be  affected  directly  by  the 
current  conflict  across  the  seas.  Federal  au- 
thorities have  been  engaged  in  a  survey  to 
determine  what  Improvements  may  be  neces- 
sary In  the  Federal-aid  highway  program  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  defense  activi- 
ties. Certain  bottlenecks  have  been  discov- 
ered, but  there  is  cause  for  rejoicing  in  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  in  the  nature 
of  minor  details,  such  as  widening  of  shoul- 
ders and  strengthening  and  widening  of  cer- 
tain bridges,  which  can  be  remedied  economi- 
cally and  without  serious  disruption  of  the 
defense  effort. 

To  provide  funds  for  this  work,  $287,000,000 
was  appropriated  recently  in  addition  to  the 
regular  Federal  aid  cited  above.  Some 
$175,000,000  of  this  sum  need  not  be  matched 
by  the  States.  The  remaining  $112,000,000, 
however,  must  be  matched.  In  fact,  a  new 
departure  has  been  Inaugurated  in  the 
matching  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this 
suji— $100,000,000  of  the  total — matching  on 
a  60-40  basis,  1.  e.,  the  Pederal  Government 
being  responsible  for  60  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  projects. 

Even  on  this  more  favorable  basis  of  match- 
ing, however,  additional  State  funds  will  be 
required,  for  which  in  most  cases  no  provi- 
sion has  been  made  in  State  highway  budgets 
because  of  the  Impossibility  of  foreseeing 
even  a  short  time  ago  the  pressing  nature  of 
the  current  emergency.  All  of  the  States  as 
a  group  win  find  It  most  dlfficxilt  to  reallo- 
cate their  budgeted  expenditures  for  highways 
so  as  to  release  sufficient  funds  for  the  match- 
ing of  these  additional  Federal  funds.  But 
the  States  which  I  have  cited,  which  even  in 
the  past  have  experienced  difficulty  In  match- 
ing their  regular  Federal  aid,  the  provision  of 
such  additional  funds  will  constitute  a  prob- 
lem worthy  of  the  talents  of  the  financial 
magicians. 

It  is  requested  respectfully,  therefore,  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  devote  its 
attention  to  these  facts  in  the  course  of  Its 
deliberations  as  to  the  practicability  of  tap- 
ping certain  sources  from  which.  It  might 
be  believed,  additional  revenue  could  be  de- 
rived for  financing  the  defense  program.  It 
Is  suggested  that  the  committee  bear  in  mind, 
furthermore,  that  the  contemplated  high- 
way Improvments  to  facilitate  the  defense 
effort  which  sre  desired  most  keenly  by  the 
Federal  authorities,  are  dependent  wholly 
upon  participation  by  the  States.  No  great 
exercise  of  the  imagination  is  required  to 
lead  one  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
the  States  will  be  in  a  much  better  position 
to  undertake  such  participation  if  they  can 
be  sure  of  the  continued  yield  of  those  sources 
of  automotive  taxation  which  even  now  are 
duplicated  directly  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

SUMMARY 

In  conclusion,  sight  must  not  be  lost  of 
the  fact  that  peacetime  contributions  in  the 
form  of  special  levies  upon  the  motorists 
have  created  for  us  a  system  of  highways  un- 
paralleled In  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
mere  existence  of  this  system  is  facilitating 
greatly  the  current  defense  effort.  The 
$18,000,000,000  investment,  which  this  system 
represents,  must  not  be  impaired  through 


action  which  might  affect  the  revenue  yield 
of  the  State  automotive  levies  depended  upon 
to  finance  Its  maintenance. 

Much  of  this  Investment  has  been  financed 
through  Issue  bonds,  and  there  Is  currently 
more  than  a  billion  and  a  quarter  of  these 
obllgatlor-  still  outstanding.  Paj-mcnU  of 
Interest  and  principal  on  this  Indebtedness 
now  requires  one  quarter  of  all  the  Income 
available  to  State  highway  departments,  but 
in  individual  States  the  ratio  exceeds  50  per- 
cent and  In  one  case  amounts  to  67  percent. 
Requirements  for  maintenance  of  existing 
highways  also  mvist  be  added.  As  a  result,  lu 
at  least  three  of  the  States  represented  on 
the  membership  of  your  honorable  committee 
three-quarters  or  more  of  the  current  reve- 
nue available  for  State  highways  is  pledged 
for  such  purposes,  and  In  five  more  the  pro- 
portion approximates  50  percent. 

With  so  much  of  the  current  revenue  al- 
ready encumbered  for  unavoidable  expendi- 
tures, certain  of  the  States  have  been  expe- 
riencing difficulty  In  recent  years  In  match- 
ing their  regular  Federal  aid.  In  the  near 
future,  however,  they  must  undertake  match- 
ing of  special  additional  funds  recommended 
recently  for  elimination  of  bottlenecks  in  the 
Federal-aid  system. 

The  States,  therefore,  are  dependent  di- 
rectly upon  the  continued  yield  of  State 
sources  of  automotive  taxation  to  provide 
adequate  funds  for  retirement  of  the  out- 
standing bonded  debt  for  highways,  adequate 
maintenance  of  the  State  system,  and  match- 
ing of  Federal-aid  funds.  It  seems  obvious, 
therefore,  that  no  action  should  be  taken  by 
the  Federal  Government  toward  heavier  tax- 
ation of  the  same  sources  whlc'j  might  cause 
serious  repercussions  upon  the  whole  system 
of  financing  State  highways. 

Some  States  which  now  have  sizable  debts 
outstanding  conceivably  might  face  the  dls- 
repudlatlon  of  their  obligations.  Other  States 
might  be  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
tasteful  alternatives  of  default  or  outright 
curtailing  rigidly  necessary  outlays  for  up- 
keep and  maintenance,  thereby  impairing  the 
continued  usefulness  of  the  SUte  highway 
system  and  the  many  millions  of  dollars  pre- 
viously invested  In  that  system.  Finally,  still 
other  States  might  find  It  wholly  Impossible 
to  match  their  regular  Federal  aid  and  un- 
dertake needed  Improvements  In  the  high- 
way system  which  are  most  desired  by  Fed- 
eral authorities  because  of  their  poeslblt 
effect  In  facilitating  progress  of  the  defense 
effort. 
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state  highway  bond*— Continued 
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National  Polls  on  the  Convoy  Issae  Are 
a  Weak  Reed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  27, 1941 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
President  and  his  advisers,  in  their  ef- 
forts to  appraise  public  opinion  on  the 
convoy  issue  and  other  intervention 
measures,  place  much  reliance  on  the 
national  polls  they  will  be  leaning  on  a 
very  weak  reed. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  singular  fact 
that  whenever  an  intervention  measure 
is  being  debated  at  white  heat  a  na- 
tional poll  Is  taken  and  it  invariably 
finds  a  strong  public  sentiment  backing 
up  the  intervention  proposal,  when  per- 
sons who  are  acquainted  with  the  situa- 
tion know  that  no  such  sentiment  exists. 

This  peculiar  phenconenon  was  again 
brought  home  to  me  the  other  day  when 
one  of  the  national  polls  announced  the 
results  of  a  survey  of  public  opinion  in 
my  native  State  of  Indiana  on  the  con- 
voy Issue,  the  exact  question  being: 
"Should  the  United  States  Navy  be  used 
to  guard  ships  carrying  war  materials 
to  Britain?" 

The  announced  result  of  this  Indiana 
pon  was— yes.  42  percent;  no,  51  percent; 
no  opinion,  7  percent. 

Now,  everybody  in  Indiana  knows  that 
a  statement  that  42  percent  of  our  peo- 
ple are  in  favor  of  using  our  Navy  ves- 
sels to  convoy  war  materials  to  Britain 
Is  perfectly  absurd.  I  represent  the 
capital  district  of  the  State,  a  metropoli- 
tan area  where  it  may  reasonably  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  sentiment  in  favor  of 
convoys  Is  stronger  than  In  the  rural 
districts.  Nevertheless,  a  poll  taken  by 
the  Indianapolis  News — a  real,  honest- 
to-goodness  poU  in  which  over  14,000 
ballots  were  cast — shows  92  percent  of 
our  people  against  convoys,  and  95  per- 
cent against  entering  the  war.  On  this 
basis,  I  doubt  whether,  considering  the 
State  as  a  whole,  more  than  3  or  4  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  Indiana  favor  con- 
voys. Yet  this  national  poll  finds,  right 
off  the  bat,  that  42  percent  are  in  favor 
of  It. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  a  national  poll 
which  purports  to  show  that  our  Indiana 
people  are  In  favor  of  convoys  or  any 
other  legislative  or  administrative  meas- 
ure that  leads  toward  our  involvement  in 
war  is  incorrect  and  undependable.  In- 
diana and  every  other  State  in  the  Mid- 
west is  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  con- 
voys and  is  wedded  to  the  doctrine  that 
our  best  policy  is  to  think  of  America 
first  and  keep  out  of  foreign  entangle- 
ments. 

I  do  not  like  to  criticize  anyone,  and 
I  am  not  challenging  the  good  faith  and 
intentions  of  the  managers  of  our  na- 
tional polls,  but  since  those  polls  are  the 
basis  on  which  much  of  the  war  propa- 


ganda Is  built  up,  and  are  constantly 
being  quoted  by  Interventionists  to  ti*y  to 
show  that  public  opinion  Is  what  it  is 
not,  I  think  it  is  only  right  to  warn  the 
oflBcials  of  our  Government  that  they  can- 
not depend  upon  these  polls.  Whether 
their  unreliability  is  due  to  faulty  mech- 
anism or  what  not,  I  do  not  know. 

I  was  a  Washington  correspondent  for 
28  years,  and  it  Is  my  cherished  privi- 
lege to  have  an  enormous  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances extending  into  all  of  the 
States  and  cities  of  the  country,  and  I 
close    with    this    statement    of    facts: 

First.  I  was  never  polled  by  a  national 
poU. 

Second.  No  friend  or  acquaintance  of 
mine  was  ever  polled. 

Third.  I  never  heard  of  anyone  who 
was  ever  polled. 

Fourth.  I  never  heard  of  anyone  who 
had  ever  heard  of  anyone  who  was  ever 
polled. 

And  yet  you  would  think  from  the 
way  these  national  polls  are  quoted  that 
they  are  the  supreme  court  of  public 
opinion,  whose  findings  are  the  last  word. 

Notwithstanding  what  any  national  poll 
may  purport  to  show,  the  plain  fact  Is 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country  are  opposed  to  mix- 
ing in  any  foreign  wars.  They  are  dead 
set  in  their  opposition  to  the  use  of  con- 
voys and  to  all  other  measures,  of  what- 
soever character,  which  they  think  would 
drag  us  In.  They  are  for  America  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time,  and  they  stand 
foursquare  and  steadfast  for  the  perpet- 
uation of  our  constitutional  Government, 
which  they  are  ready  at  all  times  to  de- 
fend with  their  fortunes  and  their  lives. 
They  may  not  be  very  articulate  as  yet, 
but  as  time  goes  on  they  will  let  the  war 
promoters  know  in  no  uncertain  way  that 
they  are  not  going  to  see  our  freedom  and 
our  very  existence  as  the  world's  greatest 
democracy  Jeopardized  by  plunging  our 
coimtry  into  the  quarrels  of  foreign  na- 
tions that  have  been  fighting  over  bound- 
ary lines  for  a  thousand  years  and  that 
^11  still  be  fighting  a  thousand  years  after 
we  are  all  dead  and  gone. 


AjTicuItnral  Migration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLEHE,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  June  9  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  26),  1941 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    ROBERT    M.    LA 
FOLLETTE,  JR.,  OF  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  address 
which  I  delivered  before  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  Migration  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  held  at  Atlan- 
tic City,  N.  J.,  on  June  2,  1941,  may  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ACRICULTTTKAL    MIGRATION — PAST,    PRESENT,    AND 
FUTURE 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  psu-tlclpate  in  this 
conference.  It  Is  all  too  seldom  that  we  have 
an  occasion  for  seeking  out  ways  of  mutual 
helpfulness  In  this  present  world,  largely 
given  over  to  conflict.  Yet  it  Is  particularly 
appropriate  that  we  seize  the  present  moment 
for  calm  and  considerate  deliberation  con- 
cerning the  kind  of  world  we  hope  to  see 
emerge  from  the  present  convulsion.  Na- 
tional policy  on  many  vital  questions  Is  at 
the  crossroads.  Observations  and  experi- 
ences of  the  last  cecade  have  brought  a 
realization  of  the  necessity  for  vital  adjust- 
ments of  national  policy  In  new  directions. 
Current  economic,  political,  ani"  military 
crises  accentuate  this  demand  for  an  ever- 
IncretLSingly  realistic  social  policy. 

Perhaps  nothing  typifies  better  this  In- 
sistent demand  for  adjustment  than  the 
migration  of  destitute  human  beings  In 
search  of  better  opportunities  for  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  For  destitute 
migrants  symbolize  flight  from  something 
obnoxious  to  the  human  tplrlt,  be  it  Intoler- 
ance, religious  persecution,  political  tyranny, 
poverty,  an  underprivileged  economic  status, 
or  a  mere  lack  of  opportunity,  fx)  it  has  been 
with  all  the  great  migrations  in  history.  At 
their  roots  are  the  cancer  spots  that  demand 
treatment  and  eradication.  In  flight  the  des- 
titute migrant  Is  a  deserving  object  of  sym- 
pathy and  assistance.  Homeless,  without  the 
ties  and  privileges  of  community  life,  their 
flight  is  an  indication  that  here  are  human 
spirits  with  sufBclent  energy  and  courage  to 
brave  an  unknown  world  full  of  danger  rather 
than  to  lapse  Into  the  lethargy  of  stolid  mis- 
ery. That  Is  why  the  refugee  Instantly  re- 
ceives our  sympathetic  cooperation.  That  Is 
why  the  destitute  migrant  of  our  own  land 
should  be  the  object  of  equal  concern.  Ahead 
of  these  migrating  peoples  there  are  delicate 
and  difiQcult  problems  of  adjustment.  Some 
will  naturally  find  their  pot  of  gold  at  the 
end  of  the  rainbow  because  of  exceptional 
gifts,  extraordinary  persistence,  or  the  happy 
turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune.  But  many  are 
In  grim  danger  of  finding  only  a  new  en- 
vironment for  a  disadvantag?d  existence. 
They  may  be  destined  to  wander  aimlessly 
for  an  Indefinite  period;  they  may  find,  at 
best,  a  limited  opportunity  to  share  their 
misery  with  others  In  a  crowded  labor  mar- 
ket: they  may  find  that  to  their  previous  un- 
happy situation  they  may  have  added  only 
a  strange  en\'lronment  and  a  hopelessness 
that  comes  from  having  tried  valiantly  and 
failed. 

To  me  the  most  significant  aspect  ot  this 
spectacle  of  destitute  migrants  is  the  great 
need  for  a  wise  and  vigorous  social  policy. 
The  cornerstone  of  such  a  policy  must  be  a 
national  recognition  that  destitute  migrants 
are  an  Important  and  valuable  asset.  They 
cannot.  In  good  conscience,  be  the  object  of 
discrimination.  They  are  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  that  government,  be  It  national 
or  local,  decides  to  allow  to  Its  disadvantaged 
groups;  that  the  length  of  time  a  man  and 
his  family  have  lived  In  a  community  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sharpness  of  hunger, 
the  thinness  of  raiment,  the  need  for  healthy 
and  comfortable  lodging,  and  access  to  pubic 
health  and  educational  advantages.  The 
problems  of  these  migrant  peoples  arise  be- 
cause they  are  normal  human  beings;  they 
do  not  constitute  In  any  sense  a  lower  order 
of  humanity  that  can  be  rightly  condemned 
to  a  lower  set  of  values  and  standards.  They 
are  simply  Americans  on  the  move.  In  this 
twentieth  century  world  of  movement  In 
which  we  live,  surely  any  conceptions  of 
public  policy  that  recognize  vital  distinc- 
tions between  the  need  of  Americans  on  the 
move  and  Americans  at  home  are  not  tena- 


ble. Yet  such  outworn  conceptions,  encysted 
In  much  of  our  law  and  administrative  pol- 
icy, are  the  root  of  much  of  the  unnecessary 
hardship  that  destitute  migrants  must  bear. 
Hence  to  me  this  gathering  has  a  very  sig- 
nificant function.  It  Is,  In  brief,  to  vitalize 
the  concept  of  national  citizenship. 

I  have  been  requested  to  Introduce  to  this 
meeting  the  topic  of  agricultural  migration. 
It  is  not  my  function  at  this  stage  of  the 
meeting  to  discuss  the  platform  on  Inter- 
state migration  which  this  group  wlU  con- 
sider here.  It  Is  not  my  role  to  advocate 
the  adoption  of  any  given  policy,  but  rather 
to  analyze  the  various  problems  that  are  im- 
plicit In  the  broad  topic  of  agricultural 
migration. 

In  the  decade  Just  past,  three  concrete 
patterns  of  agricultural  migration  have 
emerged  as  a  permanent  part  rather  than  a 
temporary  phase  of  the  American  scene. 
First,  there  is  the  periodic  movement  of  the 
so-called  migratory  farm  worker  who,  often 
accompanied  by  his  family,  seeks  employment 
as  a  hired  laborer  in  agricultural  Industry. 
This  migration  Is  characterized  by  Irregular, 
temporary,  Intermittent,  and  seasonal  em- 
ployment from  a  mobile  labor  pool  of  (.ther- 
wise  unemployed  workers.  This  labor  pool  Is 
composed  of  fellow  migrants  and  local  resi- 
dents In  the  communities  through  which 
they  travel.  Second,  there  is  the  migration 
of  large  numbers  of  agricultural  families  who 
move  from  tUeir  post  as  farm  operators, 
either  owner,  tenant,  or  sharecropper.  Some- 
times these  displaced  farm  families  crowd  the 
shifting,  moving  agricultural  labor  market; 
sometimes  they  compete  for  the  ever-decreas- 
ing opportunities  to  become  Independent 
farmers  on  financial  terms  and  adequate  land 
to  provide  a  decent  standard  of  living, 
sometimes  they  move  into  semiurban  or 
urban  communities  seeking  relief;  mostly, 
they  wander  until  some  member  of  the  femUy 
finds  a  Job.  Third,  there  Is  the  constant  mi- 
gration of  rural  youth  coming  of  age  on  the 
land  but  seeking  a  place  in  industrial  society 
with  an  urban  environment.  Sometimes 
they  are  successful  and  stick;  sometimes  they 
hang  on  only  temporarily;  many  of  them  are 
forced  to  secure  relief  or  go  back  home  to 
subsistence  farming  and  a  disguised  rural 
unemployment. 

These  three  movements  of  migratory  farm 
workers,  displaced  farm  families,  and  surplus 
rural  youth  often  accompanied  by  the  most 
shocking  misery  and  deprivation,  have  be- 
come recognized  In  the  last  decade  as  sjrmp- 
tomatlc  of  a  whole  complex  of  problems 
which  are  related  to  destitute  rural  migra- 
tion. What  Is  the  meaning  of  these  migrat- 
ing peoples  for  us  here  today?  UF>on  close 
analysis  and  investigation,  it  has  become  evi- 
dent that  these  various  types  of  migration 
ere  not  simply  a  function  of  a  temporary 
disaster  such  as  a  dust  storm  or  a  severe 
drought;  rather,  they  are  responsive  to 
underlying  causes  which,  with  monotonous 
regularity,  impel  members  of  rural  commu- 
nities to  become  needy  migrants,  either 
temporary  or  permanent.  Far-reaching  de- 
velopments in  the  techniques  and  organ- 
ization of  American  agriculture  toward 
mechanized  farming  and  Industrialized  or 
commercialized  operation,  excessive  farm 
debt,  the  depletion  of  soil  resources,  an 
expanding  rural  population  coupled  with  a 
marked  reduction  In  the  working  force  re- 
quired for  farm  production,  and  a  drastic 
reduction  In  opportunities  for  emplo3rment 
In  urban  centers,  have  been  accounted  as 
the  principal  causes  of  destitution  In  agrl- 
ctiltural  migration.  Hence,  we  must  con- 
clude as  a  major  premise  for  social  action 
that  agricultural  migration  with  its  by- 
product problems,  Is  a  definite,  permanent, 
and  complex  reality  for  which  definite  and 
permanent  and  Integrated  social  policy  must 
be  devised.  Temporary  palliatives  and  half- 
way relief  measures  will  not  suffice.  We 
must   m^t   tbe   problem   head-on. 


Moreover,  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid 
taking  a  futile  or  constricted  approach  in 
building  this  social  policy.  We  must  not 
confuse  agricultural  migration  with  the 
destitution  and  disadvantaged  economic, 
social,  and  political  sutus  that  oftentimes 
stimulates,  accompanies,  or  climaxes  It. 
Migration  Is  only  a  normal  means  for  the 
cdjustment  of  population  to  better  economic 
opportunity;  It  must  not  be  choked  off; 
State  and  local  barriers  to  this  migration 
are  not  consonant  with  our  national  tradi- 
tions of  freedom.  The  real  evils  for  many 
who  are  forced  to  move  are  unserved  human 
needs,  the  lack  of  adequate  protection  In 
the  harsh  competition  of  a  crowded  and 
disorganized  labor  market,  and  the  difficulty 
of  any  individual  solution  to  the  problem 
of  personal   security. 

Agricultural  migration  Is  only  the  passing 
parade  that  refiects  these  disadvantaging  fac- 
tors In  a  rather  dramatic  and  observable 
fashion.  We  must  attack  the  substance,  not 
the  shadow,  of  destitution  and  under- 
privilege.  That  is  the  second  principle  which 
should  ground  the  formulation  of  a  wise  and 
effective  social  policy  on  this  subject. 

Perhaps,  some  wUl  wonder  about  the  sccpe 
and  magnitude  of  this  complex  of  problems. 
Is  it  something  peculiar  and  local  to  a  given 
area  or  region,  or  a  few  isolated  unfortu- 
nates?   It  was  my  privilege,  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Laoor,  to  become  Intimate- 
ly  acquainted   with    these   problems   during 
the  course  of  the  committee's  last  field  in- 
vestigation which  largely  concerned  the  vlo« 
lation  of  labor's  rights  in  California  s  mighty 
agricultural  industry.    What  the  committee 
saw  and  heard  there  In  late  1939  and  early 
1940  persuaded  us  that  back  of  the  fictional 
story  of  agricultural  migration,  then  popu- 
larized in  book  and  motion  picture,  was  a 
vast  national  problem  that  touched  and  con- 
cerned not  a  relatively  small  geographical  re- 
gion  or   population   group,    but    the   whole 
Nation.    In  May  and  June  1940.  this  was  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  expert  witnesses 
called  by  the  committee  to  describe  gener- 
ally the  various  facets  of  a  national  farm- 
labor     problem.       Contemporaneously,     the 
House  of  Representatives  established  the  Se- 
lect Committee  to  Investigate  Interstate  Mi- 
gration  of   Destitute    Citizens.     Since    that 
time,  the  invaluable  results  of  the  researches 
and  Inquiry  of  that  committee  of  which  our 
presiding   officer   today   is   a   member,   have 
made  many   parts  of  the   Nation  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  no  single  State  or  area  had 
a  monopoly  of  the  destitution  that  Is  related 
to  agricultural  migration.     Both  before  and 
since  these  inquiries  of  these  legislative  com- 
mittees, farseelng  students  in  various  public 
agencies  and  universities  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  have  paved  the  way  for  a  fairly  com- 
plete  understanding   of    the   scope   of    this 
problem  which  we  were  able  to  bring  to  cur 
thinking  In  the  year  1941. 

Let  me  briefly  indicate  the  magnitude  of 
this  problem  of  formulating  a  social  policy 
responsive  to  an  analysis  of  needy  agricul- 
tural migrants.  There  are  the  people  whom 
we  call  farmers  but  who  play  a  relatively 
minor  role  In  supplying  our  needs  for  foods 
and  fibers.  Most  of  them  would  not  be  on 
the  land  If  there  was  other  work  for  them  to 
do.  In  1929,  nearly  one-half  of  our  6,000.000- 
odd  farm  operators  produced  less  than  $1,000 
worth  of  crops  and  livestock,  and  nearly  one- 
third  produced  less  than  »e00  worth.  These 
farms  producing  less  than  $600  worth  of  prod- 
ucts sold  less  than  4  percent  of  the  crops 
going  to  maiket.  For  the  most  part  these 
small  farms  were  not  very  efficient.  A  sub- 
stantial amount  of  this  Income  had  to  be 
used  for  fertilizer,  machinery,  stock,  and  the 
other  essentials  for  farming. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  estimated 
that  more  than  600.000  farms  today  are  lo- 
cated In  areas  where  the  soil  is  not  suitable 
for  cultivation.     Hundreds  of  thousands  o( 
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other  ttrma  are  too  small.  This  sort  of  agri- 
cultiirc  U  the  spawning  ground  for  destitute 
migrants.  To  cnndemn  these  people  to  a 
continued  low  level  of  existence  by  encourag- 
ing them  to  stay  where  they  are.  and  dls- 
eo^iraglng  them  from  moving.  Is  to  betray  the 
great  agricultural  traditions  of  out  Nation. 
Our  agrlcultxiral  civilization  envlsagea  a 
healthy,  happy.  Independent  life  on  a  stand- 
ard at  living  capable  of  prodxicing  a  vigorous 
and  Independent  citlaenry.  It  has  never  en- 
▼laaged  as  ideal  a  subsistence  agrlcultiire. 
maintained  as  a  national  poorhouse.  peopled 
by  millions  of  disadvantaged  families. 

Another  great  reservoir  of  destitution  re- 
lated to  agricultural  migration  Is  the  plight 
of  the  uncounted,  unorganized,  and  inarticu- 
late millions  who  depend  upon  seasonal  and 
Intermittent  employment  on  the  Nation's 
farms.  They  have  been  truly  the  forgotten 
men  of  our  economic  democracy.  Not  counted 
M  farmers,  they  have  been  largely  ignored  in 
the  formulation  and  administration  of  agri- 
eultural  policy  with  minor  exceptions  in  com- 
paratively recent  years.  Not  esteemed  as 
laborers,  they  are  left  outside  the  protection 
of  labor  legislation.  State  and  Pyderal.  As  a 
raault  of  this  rather  complete  relegation  to 
the  rock  pile  of  relief,  to  the  meager  extent 
It  is  available,  farm  laborers  are  at  the  very 
bottom  of  our  economic  and  social  ladder. 
They  epitomise  underprivUege. 

In  recent  year*,  their  numbers  have  so  far 
exceeded  the  numbers  needed  to  produce  the 
country's  crops  that  desperate  competition 
for  the  Jobs  which  have  been  available  has 
caused  farm  wage  rates  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  19S0'8  to  lag  far  behind  as  farm  prices 
began  to  recover  from  depression  lows.  It 
has  been  reliably  estimated  that  in  1940  there 
was  a  reaerve  of  5.000.000  unused  or  Ineffec- 
tively used  worlters  pressing  upon  the  agri- 
cultural labor  market.  Unemployment  and 
underemployment  is  common.  Pull  employ- 
ment la  available  only  to  a  relatively  small 
proportion.  There  Is,  in  some  quarters,  a  de- 
testable exploitation  of  these  workers  who. 
generally,  have  been  unable  to  offer  effective 
resistance.  Their  very  numbers,  their  racial 
and  social  heterogeneity,  and  their  exclusion 
from  protective  social  legislation  have  made 
them  easy  prey  to  vicious  recruitment  and 
employment  practices.  By  various  devices. 
Including  opposition  to  the  operation  of  re- 
lief projects.  atUcks  on  relief  and  security 
wage  ratea.  the  circulation  of  false  informa- 
tion concerning  Job  --pportunlt  les,  open  re- 
cruiting activities,  and  often  with  the  assist- 
ance of  public-employment  services,  employ- 
ers have  striven  successfully  wherever  neces- 
sary to  maintain  srirplus  reserves  of  farm 
labor,  when  and  where  needed  to  maintain 
sharp  competition  for  available  Jobs. 

Haphazard  and  disordered  migration  Is  the 
result  of  a  completely  disorganized  labor 
market.  Inadequate  housing.  Insufficient 
public  health  and  educational  opportunities, 
and  a  lack  of  opportunity  to  participate  fully 
In  the  benefits  of  community  life  are  com- 
mon. It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
upward  of  a  million  of  these  regular  mlgra- 
torlea.  who.  in  addition  to  their  disadvan- 
taged place  as  farm  laborers,  suffer  the  han- 
dicap* of  a  disordered  migratory  existence  for 
•11  or  substantial  periods  of  the  year. 

Also,  there  are  the  large  nimibers  of  addi- 
tional niral  residents  who  may  encounter  des- 
titution, but  have  not  yet  suffered.  About 
twice  as  many  farm  boys  currently  reach  the 
age  of  21  as  have  an  opportxinity  through 
death  and  retirenaent  of  present  farm  opera- 
tors. In  round  numbos  that  means  approsl- 
mataly  aoo.000  annually  must  find  Jobs  In 
urban  Industry,  or  crowd  the  agricultural 
labor  market,  or  settle  down  to  a  subsistence 
level  of  existence,  or  crowd  some  other  person 
cut  at  his  tenancy  or  sharecropper  poaition. 
The  same  is  triie  of  the  350.000  to  5OO.C0O 
agricultural  workers  who  will  be  dl^ilaced  as 
•  result  of  terhnokigtcal  cLaoges  during  the 


The  appalling  magnitude  of  this  many- 
sided  problem  should  not  deter  us  from  meet- 
ing it.  In  all  its  ramifications  and  complica- 
tions, we  may  boll  it  down  to  several  funda- 
mental issues  which,  in  my  Judgment,  the 
researches  of  the  past  few  years  have  tendered 
our  democracy  in  fairly  sharp  and  precise 
terms.  The  first  question  we  must  answer  is 
this:  What  is  the  Nation  going  to  do  to  pro- 
vide a  useful  place  in  our  Eoclety  for  siirplus 
rural  people  who  feel  forced  to  move  in  order 
to  live?  Recognizing  this  problem  of  adjust- 
ment as  necessarily  involving  a  considerable 
movement  of  peoples  from  one  area  to  an- 
other, one  occupation  to  another,  and.  neces- 
sarily, one  commimity  or  State  to  another,  we 
have  our  second  Issue:  What  is  the  Nation 
going  to  do  by  way  of  oi-ganizlng  and  con- 
ducting a  determined  and  intelligent  fight  on 
the  destitution  that  is  bovmd  to  occiir  during 
this  process  of  movement  and  adjustment, 
particularly  that  destitution  which  is  too 
large  for  purely  local  groups  to  handle  with- 
out national  aid.  leadership,  and  coordina- 
tion? It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length 
here  on  the  sad  fact  that  the  year  1940  bad 
not  brought  a  solution  cr  even  the  adoption 
at  a  plan  or  policy  that  promised  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  these  two  fundamental  Issues. 

Tet  the  decade  from  1930  to  1940  witnessed 
earnest  and  significant  attempts  to  anal3rze 
the  scope  and  character  of  the  task;  it  wit- 
nessed the  first  few  feeble,  but  nonetheless 
encouraging,  efforts  to  build  a  democratic 
machinery  for  solution  of  the  dilemma;  it 
witnessed  the  stimuiating  recognition  of 
the  facts  by  an  increasingly  large  and  in- 
telligent citizenry.  The  early  work  with 
transients,  the  first  measure  of  farm  relief, 
the  development  of  the  great  program  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration,  and  the 
splendid  efforts  of  many  private  groups,  local 
and  State  agencies,  can  be  viewed  as  positive 
accomplishments.  Yet  these  works,  no  mat- 
ter how  worthy  or  zealously  furthered,  are 
pale  and  insignificant  beside  thn  magnitude 
and  scope  of  the  problem  that  our  research 
and  Investigations  have  clearly  etched  for 
the  American  people  to  see  and  understand. 

But  now.  in  the  year  1941.  this  great  giant, 
and  sometimes  sleeping  America  of  ours  Is 
throwing  off  its  lethargy  and  mobilizing  its 
mighty  resources  in  a  huge  effort  to  make  our 
national  defense  seciue.  We  here  today  will 
commit  a  grievous  en  or  in  judgment  if  we 
faU  to  consider  fully  agricultural  migration 
and  its  byproduct  problems  in  the  context  of 
this  mighty  national-defense  program  and 
the  eventual  transition  which  must  come 
when  the  crisis  is  past.  For  our  program  of 
national  defense  is  activating  forces  that  are 
beginning  to  answer  in  some  fashion  on  a 
temporary  emergency  basis  the  broad  issues 
I  have  described.  If  we  can  bring  an  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  agricultural  mi- 
gration to  those  who  are  in  charge  of  formu- 
lating and  administering  our  national-de- 
fense program,  we  will  do  a  great  service  to 
both  national  defense  and  the  victims  of 
imderlylng  economic  problems  that  are  a 
part  of  agricultural  migration.  Indeed,  the 
way  In  which  our  defense  program  is  shaped 
may  have  much  to  do  with  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  uncotmted  millions  of  our  rural 
population  who  face  destitution. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  importance  of 
this  phase  of  the  current  situation.  Perhaps 
a  few  illustrations  will  clarify  the  full  mean- 
ing of  this  emphasis  Stories  of  farm  labc<r 
shortage  in  certain  areas,  stories  of  rural 
idleness  In  ether  areas,  stories  of  the  lack 
of  trained  skilled  workers  for  our  expanding 
defense  program  make  us  conscious  that  the 
absence  of  adequate  techniques  of  utilizing 
our  wasting  manpower  is  a  peril  both  to  our 
defense  effort  and  to  the  welfare  of  o\u  rural 
population.  Otu"  Nation-wide  system  of  pub- 
lic employment  exchanges  must  be  geared 
for  an  effective  national  effort  that  will  de- 
casualize  the  agricultural  farm  labor  mar- 
ket and  maintain  a  well-ordered  sjrstua  for 


fitting  the  available  manpower  into  this 
great  national  effort.  Now  there  is  both  a 
unique  demand  and  opportunity  to  develop 
vigorously  for  vocational  training  and  guid- 
ance for  farm-reared  people  into  nonfarm 
occupations.  Such  a  program  will  assist  in 
the  mobilizing  and  training  of  our  man- 
power for  defense  activities;  it  will  facilitate 
the  movement  of  stirplus  rural  population 
into  nonfarm  occupations,  thereby  reducing 
the  number  of  farm  people  to  be  supported 
by  the  farm  Income  of  any  given  size;  it 
would  greatly  Increase  the  fiexibillty  and 
mobility  of  farm-reared  youth  and  displaced 
farm  families,  and  to  that  extent  facilitate 
readjustments  to  a  normal  economy  when 
we  have  accomplished  our  defense  aims 

To  protect  and  render  effective  this  or- 
ganization of  manpower  and  to  avoid  need- 
less suffering  and  hardship  by  those  rural 
people  who  are  moving  now  in  search  of  a 
place  to  serve,  we  must  regulate  those  pri- 
vate recruiting  agencies  to  conform  to  the 
public  interest.  Unnecessary  and  disrup- 
tive labor  recruiting,  training  for  unneces- 
sary surpluses  at  given  points,  and  the  stim- 
ulation of  useless  and  harmful  migration 
must  be  avoided. 

It  is  reported  that  40  percent  of  the  young 
men  examined  have  been  foimd  unfit  to 
serve  in  their  country's  Army.  Again,  those 
who  would  defend  their  country  in  the  years 
to  come,  and  those  who  would  relieve  desti- 
tution of  rural  people,  find  a  conunon  aim 
and  objective;  namely,  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate health  and  educational  facilities  for 
our  needy  people  in  both  rural  and  urban 
areas. 

Many  of  the  problems  of  caring  for  needy 
rural  migrants  encountered  in  the  1930's 
have  now  become  part  and  parcel  of  our 
national  effort  to  relieve  destitution  in  so- 
called  defense  migration.  The  provisions  of 
adequate  housing  facilities  and  additional 
educational  and  health  facilities,  the  assist- 
ance to  local  communities  In  meeting  large 
influxes  of  population  have  now  become  a 
vital  part  of  our  defense  program.  As  such 
they  are  an  answer  to  the  same  problems  of 
agricultural  migration,  because  many  of  those 
whc^e  needs  as  migrants  will  now  be  met  are 
the  rural  people  whose  plight  was  too  often 
ignored  in  the  1930's. 

Stories  that  some  of  our  vital  industries 
have  productive  capacities  far  below  that 
necessary  to  produce  the  materials  essential 
for  defense  and  the  normal  pursuits  of  life 
reveal  the  unhappy  fact  that  the  vain  and 
fruitless  migration  of  our  rural  population 
during  the  thirties  in  search  of  a  place  in  our 
industrial  life  was  a  tragedy  not  only  for 
them  but  for  the  Nation.  Now,  there  Is  a 
great  opportunity.  Indeed,  a  necessity,  for  or- 
ganizing our  economy  so  that  this  hitherto 
wasting  himian  resotirce  can  be  usefully  em- 
ployed. Perhaps  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a 
permanent  rehabilitation  of  these  needy  rural 
folk.  Certainly  no  opportunity  must  be  over- 
looked in  the  location  and  development  of 
new  industrial  capacity  that  looks  to  a  better 
life  for  them  in  the  post-defense  years.  Sto- 
ries of  trailer  life,  based  upon  defense  work, 
lived  by  those  who  view  their  employment 
as  a  temporary  condition,  make  us  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  many  millions  of  our  fellow 
Americans  have  come  to  look  with  skepticism 
upon  the  permanence  of  their  place  away 
from  worn-out  land  or  the  subsistence  farms. 
We  must  not  allow  them  to  plan  for  a  future 
that  is  another  dose  of  the  bad  medicine  of 
the  1930's. 

All  of  these  points  touching  the  defeuss 
program  and  the  relief  of  the  destitute  rural 
peoples  have  a  common  thread.  They  indi- 
cate that  the  failure  of  a  democratic  society 
to  solve  the  problems  that  are  related  to  agri- 
cultural migration  is  a  threat  to  the  very 
survival  of  that  society  when  confronted 
either  by  brute  totalitaritm  economy  or  mili- 
tary force  or  subversive  totalitarian  philos- 
cphj.   Heace,  we  must  bend  our  every  effort 
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to  develop  plans  and  policies  for  our  current 
defense  program  that  are  sufficiently  broad, 
fiexlble,  and  integrated  with  other  plans  and 
policies  that  they  will  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  agriculture  and  national  welfare 
in  the  post  defense  period.  The  lessons 
taught  in  the  1930'e,  confirmed  in  1940  and 
1941  must  be  put  into  effective  practice  now 
and  in  the  future.  We  cannot  wait  until  to- 
morrow; we  must  begin  today.  The  il|uggle 
for  democracy  in  which  we  are  now  engaged 
will  continue  in  a  post  war  world.  It  will 
demand  the  same  level  of  national  attention 
to  problems  related  to  agriculttiral  migration 
as  we  are  freely  and  willingly  giving  to  prob- 
lems of  military  defense.  I  venture  to  assert 
that  the  lessons  we  are  learning  today  in  put- 
ting America  to  work  show  conclusively  that 
those  who  said  before,  "It  cannot  be  done," 
were  guilty  of  a  grievous  error  and  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  vitality  of  the  democratic 
process. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  this  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
discussion  by  this  grciup  of  a  social  policy  to 
cope  with  the  problems  that  are  related  to 
destitute  migration.  In  summary,  let  us  as- 
sume that  this  policy  must  look  to  a  definite, 
permanent,  and  integrated  solution;  It  must 
broadly  attack  the  underlying  causes  of  desti- 
tution and  not  cramj)  the  healthy  process  of 
adjustment  through  migration;  it  must  be 
broad  and  bold  in  scope;  it  must  be  initiated 
in  high  gear  now  as  a  part  of  and  a  worthy  aid 
and  accompaniment  to  our  national -defense 
program;  it  must  be  carried  through  into  the 
post-war  period. 


Moratorium  in  Industrial  Strife 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  0.  BURGIN 

OF    NOBTH    CASOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  June  9.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 


Mr.  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Albert  W.  Hawkes,  president,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
delivered  June  7,  1941,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  over  the  blue  network  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co: 

Tonight,  as  president  of  the  Chambtr  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  I  want  to 
talk  to  the  American  people  regarding  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  moratorium  on  all  In- 
dustrial stiife  in  every  business  and  industry 
which  directly  or  indirectly  affects  our  na- 
tional defense  preparation. 

First  things  must  come  first  No  subject 
before  you  could  be  more  Important  than 
national  defense  against  aggression.  On  it 
depends  the  question  of  success  versus  failiu-e 
in  defense  of  individual  libertj — the  sustain- 
ing of  representative  democracy  versus  dic- 
tatorship. 

This  great  defense  will  not  be  created  by 
good  Intentions — lip  service — or  through 
seeking  for  and  Insisting  upon  the  immediate 
and  complete  solution  of  all  ideals  in  the 
social  and  economic  fields,  during  this  time 
of  national  defense  preparation.  The  ques- 
tions of  an  oimt  of  profit — individual  reward 
or  advancement — under  these  de^ierate  con- 
ditions, must  take  se<«r>d  place  in  our  race 
for  preparedness. 
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On  May  1,  1941,  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce  passed  Its  moratorium  resolu- 
tion. This,  In  effect,  urged  capital  and  labor 
to  declare  a  cessation  in  strikes,  shut-downs, 
and  lock-outs,  d\u-lng  the  entire  time  re- 
quired for  national  defense  preparation.  This 
resolution  declared  that  imless  this  mora- 
torium In  Industrial  strife  can  be  brought 
about  by  voluntary  agreement  between  the 
parties — comp\  ?slon  by  law  Is  almost  certain 
to  result. 

When  a  boy,  I  took  a  horse  to  water  and 
once  when  he  refused  to  drink,  I  forced  his 
nose  under  water  He  not  only  refused  to 
drink,  but  blew  the  water  all  over  me.  "You 
can  lead  a  horse  to  water  but  you  can't  make 
him  drink."  I  believe  this  is  the  same  with 
compulsion  of  indivldi<alB  by  law  in  a  de- 
mocracy. 

In  my  opinion  this  Government  ehovUd  not 
attempt  to  control  anytring  in  the  affairs  of 
its  citizens  by  indirect  law  that  it  Is  imwill- 
ing  to  control  by  direct  law. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  one 
compulsion  leads  to  another  compulsion — and 
the  symptcms  of  dictatorship  rapidly  spread 
from  group  to  group,  and  from  one  field  of 
business  and  industry  to  smother  field.  Such 
compulsion  and  embryonic  dictatorship  is 
seldom  removed  when  the  emergency  is 
passed.  TlAs  is  partlcvilnrly  so  if  our  social 
and  economic  system  Is  disorganized  or  suf- 
fering from  "high  blood  pressure."  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  I.  as  its  president, 
plead  so  strongly  for  local  activities  in  arous- 
ing cooperation  between  capital  and  labor, 
public  officials,  and  the  public  Itself,  to  estab- 
lish this  moratorium. 

We  urge  full  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple right  now  for  this  moratorium  in  Indus- 
trial strife. 

Our  purpose  must  be  to  eliminate  antago- 
nistic feelings  and,  through  an  aroused  and 
expressed  public  opinion,  call  for  the  best 
there  is  in  all  of  our  people  on  the  basis 
of  fair,  regard  by  aU  for  the  rights  of  each. 
An  aroused  public  opinion  is  the  thermo- 
static regulator  and  control  in  a  representa- 
tive democracy. 

After  talking  with  hundreds  of  men  In  the 
ranks  of  labor  throughout  the  country,  I  am 
convinced  there  is  no  fairer  group  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  I  have  every  faith  and  confi- 
dence that  when  they  recognize  the  need  for 
this  moratorium  they  will  do  their  full  share 
to  accomplish  it. 

I  am  equally  certain  that  practically  all 
In  the  ranks  of  capital  and  management  are 
determined  to  do — and  will  do — their  full 
duty  in  this  emergency.  They  are  both  vi- 
tally Interested  in  establishing  the  safety  of 
our  people  and  themselves. 

What  we  iieed  is  an  awakening  to  a  recog- 
nition that  this  is  a  reality  on  the  stage  of 
life — not  a  fiction  or  drama  on  the  amiise- 
ment  stage  or  screen.  When  both  capital 
and  labor  discover  that  this  is  a  real  tragedy 
in  the  life  of  the  human  family  and  that  each 
and  every  one  of  us  must  act  his  own  part  on 
the  stage  of  life.  I  am  convinced  they  wiU 
satisfactorily  answer  the  emergency  caU  of 
our  people. 

Flans  for  this  moratorium  In  Industrial 
strife  have  already  been  Inaugurated  in  a 
great  many  commvmities,  large  and  small, 
throughout  the  United  States.  Many  of 
these  plans — all  of  which  rest  upon  local 
direction  by  the  proper  people  and  organi- 
zations in  each  community — are  working 
most  effectively  and  toave  an  almost  perfect 
score  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  results 
we  are  seeking.  Their  success  has  depended 
upon  two  things:  (1)  The  fact  that  the  local 
organizations  and  people  know  their  own 
community  and  institutions  best  and  are 
qualified  to  handle  the  situation,  and  (3)  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  labOT  is  as 
patriotic  as  capital  and  management.  • 


The  moratorium  committee  in  these  suc- 
cessful communities  has  been  composed  at 
the  best  local  labor  leaders,  the  best  local 
industrial  management,  the  best  public- 
spirited,  patriotic  citizens,  and  the  proper 
and  Interested  local  government  officials. 
Such  a  committee,  representing  all  phases 
of  the  local  life  and  determined  that  this 
Government  shall  prepare  for  national  de- 
fense, easily  wins  the  wholehearted  approval 
of  public  opinion. 

The  members  of  these  moratorium  com- 
mittees recognize  that  fiUl  production  re- 
quires this  moratorium,  and  that  the  mora- 
torixma,  to  be  effective,  must  be  the  result 
of  the  voluntary  act  of  the  parties  involved. 

Local  chambers  of  commerce  and  organi- 
zations which  do  not  normally  touch  labor 
problems  can,  nevertheless,  as  a  patriotic 
duty,  assist  in  establishing  this  represenutive 
conunittee  in  the  various  communities  for 
service  in  this  period  when  the  Nation  is 
confronted  with  the  greatest  danger  in  lu 
history. 

This  plan  is  not  an  idealistic  one.  It  Is  a 
most  practical  and  effective  plan  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  national -defense  pro- 
gram, with  the  least  delay. 

This  national  defense  is  Imperative,  in  order 
to  protect  the  lives,  liberties,  and  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  for  all  of  ovu  people.  Nothing 
now  will  satisfy  the  American  people— except 
the  most  efficient  and  effective  production  of 
all  things  and  parts  of  things  required  for  full 
defense,  without  the  slightest  deliberate  and 
unpatriotic  interruption. 

Some  say  a  few  strikes  or  lock-outs  are  to 
be  expected  in  a  democracy.  I  say — and  Z 
believe  that  90  percent  of  the  American  people 
will  agree  with  me — that  one  strike  or  lock- 
out, or  the  loss  of  1  hour,  from  here  on  to  final 
preparation — is  1  hour  too  much  of  inter- 
ruption. 

The  foundation  of  a  continuing  representa- 
tive democracy  is  a  satisfied  people.  Let  us 
remember  that  a  representative  democracy 
will  survive  only  through  voluntary  coopera- 
tion in  all  things  necessary  for,  and  vital  to. 
the  welfare  and  protection  of  a  given  nation 
of  people — with  fair  regard  for  all,  and  dis- 
regard for  none. 

It  seems  to  me  our  representative  democ- 
racy Is  challenged,  right  now,  to  prove  that  • 
free  people  can  voluntarily  cooperate  and 
produce — on  time — everything  from  instru- 
ments of  defense  to  and  including  an  army,  a 
navy,  and  an  air  force — competent  to  defend 
itself  successfully  against  any  attack  by  an 
enfilavec*  people  driven  to  production  and 
directed  In  aggression  by  a  dictator. 

With  volimtary  cooperation  and  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  this  moratorium  in 
Industrial  strife— our  democracy  will  success- 
fully prepare  and  victoriously  defend  itself 
against  any  who  may  attack  it.  That  success- 
ful defense  will  cause  free  men  throughout 
the  world  to  take  new  heart.  They  will  then 
know  that  hiunan  individual  freedom  can 
survive.  The  lamp  of  liberty  will  continue  to 
burn,  because  free  men  have.  In  a  grave 
crisis,  foimd  a  way  to  bury  unsolved  personal 
differences — have  found  a  way  to  create  a 
moratorium  in  Industrial  strife  and  thereby 
provide  the  protection  needed  for  the  safety 
of  the  people  in  the  greatest  hour  of  need  and 
peril  since  our  Nation  was  founded. 

Voluntary  cooperation  cannot  be  legislated. 
It  must  result  from  the  faith  of  the  parties 
In  one  another  and  their  determination  to 
work  together  in  a  common  cause.  Let  all  in 
the  ranks  of  capital  and  labor  remember 
every  hour  of  every  day  that  public  opinion  is 
the  only  master  In  a  represenutive  democ- 
racy. He  who  falls  to  recognize  the  power  of 
public  opinion  and  to  court  iU  favor,  will 
miss  its  support  in  his  hour  of  need 

If  labor  and  capital  would  avoid  the  pres- 
sure that  comes  from  an  unfavorable  public 
opinion,  which  leads  to  unsatiBfactory  and 
dangerous  compulsory  laws— they  must  now 
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ncognlze  the  call  for  producUon  by  this 
strong  majority  public  opinion. 

I  am  Ju£t  as  miKb  concerned  about  oxtr 
■ttuauon  witbln  our  country  as  outside  at  It. 
X  would  be  more  concerned  about  the  condi- 
tions Internally  were  tbey  not  still  within  tha 
control  of  free  men.  I  have  faith  In  the 
American  people — when  they  are  aroused  from 
indifference  and  brought  to  a  realization  of 
the  danger  that  now  confronts  them.  Indif- 
ference and  lack  of  enlightenment  are  the 
two  greatest  enemies  of  a  representative  de- 
mocracy.   Lincoln  said: 

"As  a  Nation  of  free  men,  we  must  Uve 
through  all  time — or  die  by  suicide." 

I  have  always  believed  no  one  In  his  right 
mind  commits  suicide.  I  also  believe  the 
American  people  are  still  In  their  right  minds. 
Therefore.  I  believe  we  are  not  going  to  com- 
mit "national  suicide"— but  rather,  we.  as  a 
Nation  of  free  people,  are  going  to  find  a  way 
to  work  together  for  our  own  protection  and 
•alvation. 

U  collective  bargaming.  In  good  faith  be- 
tween the  parties,  falls— then  volvmtary 
mediation  should  promptly  follow. 

Mediation  by  a  board  of  our  fair-minded 
fellow  Americans,  properly  appointed  with 
due  consideration  for  the  rigbu  of  each  and 
all,  will  cure  all  apparent  InJUAtlces.  In  the 
few  cases  where  this  human  agency  falls  to 
effect  a  full  and  satisfactory  settlement  for 
all — then  public  opinion  says  this  temporary 
failure  must  not  stop  vital  defense  produc- 
tion. 

Our  future  depends  upon  our  defense  pro- 
duction— against  war  production  of  possible 
aggressors.  We  must  not  take  the  chance  of 
defeat  through  delaying  production  while  any 
of  lu  holds  out  for  his  own  way  against  the 
final  judgment  (rf  a  fair  mediation  group.  If 
we  allow  sucb  delay  to  occur,  then  Indeed 
have  we  lost  faith  In  our  democratic  processes. 

Prance  tried  a  violation  of  these  democratic 
principles.  Her  people  argued  and  wrangled 
and  dissipated  time.  The  nation  lost  Its  fight 
and  went  down  in  tragic  defeat — a  defeat 
worse  than  death  to  free  men. 

In  1776  our  courageous  forefathers  estab- 
lished here  the  individual  freedom  of  man 
and  much  of  the  world  followed  our  example. 
In  the  ISMO's,  if  we  preserve  this  heritage  for 
otirselves  and  those  to  follow,  such  an  accom- 
plishment will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind throughout  the  world.  The  hoxir  is 
late — but  not  too  late. 

Self-restraint  is  the  first  requirement  for 
the  successful  government  of  ourselves  or  our 
Nation.  Let  \is  demonstrate  we  have  self- 
restraint  and  know  how  to  use  It.  Let  us 
think  things  out,  Instead  of  fighting  them 
out. 

Perhaps  today  there  are  too  many  people 
preying  on  one  another,  and  not  enough 
people  praying  for  one  another. 

Let  us  tonight  voluntarily  declare  three 
~niorat(»'lums : 

1.  A  moratorium  In  name-calling  and  all 
that  creates  and  sustains  class  hatred  and 
bitterness. 

a.  A  moratorium  on  an3rtblng  that  par- 
take* of  sophistry  in  politics  or  business. 
Simple,  direct,  and  honest  statements  of  fact 
will  lead  the  people  Into  unity;  and 

8.  Let  us  establish  this  most  Important 
moratorium  in  Industrial  strife  In  all  na- 
tional-defense plants  and  business  through- 
out the  Nation. 

I  appeal  to  every  man  and  woman  In  the 
ranks  of  labor,  management,  and  capital — to 
prove  now  that  free  men,  without  being 
compelled  by  law.  can  do  the  right  thing  m 
this  great  emergency.  We  are  all  still  free 
to  do  the  right  and  necessary  thing.  Let  us 
do  It,  and  thxis  preserve  our  mdlvldual 
frecdooM. 

This  la  not  an  ordinary  situation.  It  la 
freemen's  last  call  to  defend  themselves 
successfully.  Will  we  all  respond?  I  can 
four  answer.    It  la.  ye*. 


Tke  National  Emerf  tncy 


BZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or  ALABAXA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  June  9  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  26),  1941 


AODRiSS  BY  HON  JAMES  E.  MURRAY,  OF 
MONTANA 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recoiu)  the  able  address  de- 
livered by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MuRHAT]  over  Station  KOIR  at 
Butte,  Mont.,  on  June  4  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  have  made  this  hurried  trip  to  Montana 
because  it  offered  me  an  opportunity  to 
come  before  my  constituents  at  a  time  of 
great  national  emergency. 

First,  let  me  express  my  sincere  thanks 
to  Mr.  Craney  and  station  KGIR  for  this  op- 
portunity to  place  on  record  In  plain  and 
simple  language  my  views  with  regaid  to  the 
Important  national  problems  confronting 
our  country. 

I  regret  that  In  these  dangerous  times 
there  should  appear  to  be  the  slightest  va- 
riation in  Judgment  on  national  problems  of 
the  country  between  myself  and  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Montana  delegation  to  Con- 
gress. I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  the 
Members  of  our  delegation  in  Washington, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  have  it  understood 
that  anything  I  say  here  Is  intended  to 
reflect  in  any  degree  on  their  views  or 
opinions.  We  are  all  acting  with  sincere 
convictions  to  represent  the  best  Interests 
and  welfare  of  oxu-  country. 

We  each  have  the  manifest  right  to  stand 
firmly  by  our  convictions  and  publicly  ex- 
press our  views  and  opinions  with  the  fuU- 
est  freedom  and  candor.  This  is  democracy. 
It  Is  Important,  tmder  our  sjrstem  of  gov- 
ernment, that  every  citizen  should  be  en- 
titled to  freely  and  fearlessly  express  his  or 
her  opinions  on  public  Issues.  These  de- 
bates are  essential  in  order  to  arrive  at  safe 
and  sound  conclusions. 

The  whole  Nation  Is  striving  to  arrive  at 
the  truth:  and,  my  friends,  I  feel  very  con- 
fident that  eventually  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  stand  united  in  a  com- 
mon policy  to  meet  the  dangerous  threats 
which  have  been  leveled  at  our  safety  and 
sectirlty.  I  feel  certain,  also,  that  the  dif- 
ferences of  Judgment  which  may  at  present 
appear  to  exist  among  the  members  of  the 
Montana  delegation  wlU  soon  be  resolved  in 
the  best  Interests  of  otir  country.  As  these 
national  questions  become  clarified  and 
better  understood,  we  will  all  be  found 
standing  stanchly  back  of  the  President,  <mx 
lawfully  elected  leader  and  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  armed  forces. 

As  evidence  of  a  gradual  development  of 
national  unity  and  solidarity  now  in  prog- 
ress, I  point  to  the  action  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  a  former  uncomprlslng  opponent  of  the 
President  s  foreign  policies.  The  Detroit  Free 
Press  now  pledges  its  complete  support  to 
the  President  In  national  policy  as  defined 
m  his  recent  radio  address  declaring  a  na- 
tional emergency.    In  a  dramatic  and  patri- 


otic appeal  for  unity,  that  outstanding  Amer- 
ican newspaper  In  Its  editorial  column  says: 

"The  Free  Press  pledges  Its  complete  sup- 
port to  President  Roosevelt  as  our  Com- 
mander In  Chief.  He  will  have  our  unlim- 
ited support  in  any  meanures  designed  to 
safeguard  the  Nation  against  foreign  aggres- 
sors, enemies  of  the  Republic  within  our 
borders,  and  all  other  termites  who  would 
destroy  the  priceless  liberties  and  blessings 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  brave  and  sturdy 
ancestors." 

Continuing  Its  pledge.  It  says: 

"The  President  has  spoken.  In  his  memor- 
able address  he  has  defined  his  foreign  policy 
m  immistakable  words.  Mr.  President,  In 
this  spirit  of  adherence  to  our  finest  tradi- 
tion, we  pledge  to  you  our  loyal  support. 
May  God  be  with  you." 

Of  course,  we  are  all  devoted  to  our  cotmtry 
and  moved  by  a  single  motive — to  protect 
and  defend  the  United  States,  and  strive,  as 
far  as  we  are  humanly  able,  to  deliver  it 
from  the  perils  which  threaten  It. 

Unfortimately,  some  confusion  seems  to 
have  arisen  because  of  the  storm  of  conflict- 
ing views  which  have  been  recklessly  ex- 
pressed. Nevertheless,  we  witness  a  strik- 
ing unity  when  we  come  to  analyze  the  situ- 
ation carefully — we  find  ourselves  In  full  ac- 
cord on  all  the  fundamental  Issues. 

First.  We  are  united  In  support  of  the  na- 
tional-defense program.  We  favor  its  rapid 
advancement  as  essential  to  the  safety  and 
security  of  ovir  cotmtry  In  the  face  of  the 
present  world  crisis. 

Second.  In  accordance  with  national  legis- 
lation, we  are  for  the  fullest  possible  aid  to 
Britain  and  the  other  democracies  ruthlessly 
attacked  by  Hitler. 

Third.  We  stand  absolutely  together  for  the 
defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the 
defense  of  our  rights  under  the  traditional 
American  policy  of  freedom  of  seas. 

Fourth.  We  are  absolutely  opposed  to  the 
entire  Nazi  political  philosophy  and  Its 
fanatical  challenge  to  democracy  and  Chris- 
tianity. 

Fifth.  We  all  fervently  hope  and  pray  that 
Hitler  and  his  ruthless  war  machine  may  soon 
meet  with  Ignominious  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  Britain  and  the  other  European  nations 
upon  whom  he  has  Inflicted  the  most  bar- 
baric and  inhuman  warfare  in  all  history. 

Sixth.  We  all  agree  and  are  fully  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  if  Hitler  wins  and  becomes 
master  of  the  Atlantic,  It  will  mean,  under 
the  tripartite  agreement,  Japanese  domina- 
tion on  the  Pacific.  It  will  mean  that  our 
future  national  safety  and  security  will  be 
Jeopardized,  our  way  of  life  will  be  seriously 
altered,  and  our  future  existence  as  a  demo- 
cratic nation  will  be  threatened. 

Seventh.  We  are  all  opposed  to  war.  We 
are  all  opposed  to  sending  any  expeditionary 
forces  to  Europe  to  fight  and  die  on  foreign 
battlefields.  We  all  agree,  also,  that  we  will 
fight  with  all  our  might  to  defend  the  United 
States  and  repel  any  attack  against  Its  sov- 
ereignty. 

Each  one  of  my  coUeagues  subscribes  to  the 
foregoing  points.  We  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  on  these  principles.  It  Is  only  In 
regard  to  our  faith  and  our  confidence  In 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
alleged  motives  and  designs  tha*  we  appear 
to  be  in  disagreement.  On  my  part,  I  have 
a  high  faith  and  confidence  In  the  Integrity 
and  the  patriotism  of  President  Roosevelt.  I 
believe  that  he  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
avert  this  world  war,  and  I  believe  that  all 
his  policies  have  been  designed  with  a  view 
of  preserving  the  peace  of  this  country  and 
avoiding  the  danger  of  Involvement.  In  the 
President's  recent  fireside  chat,  he  said: 

"I  have  said  on  many  occasions  that  the 
United  States  Is  mustering  its  men  and  Its 
resources  only  for  the  purpose  of  defense — 
only  to  repel  attack.    I  repeat  that  statement 
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now.  But  we  must  l>e  realistic  when  we  use 
the  word  'attack.'  We  have  to  relate  It  to 
the  lightning  speed  of  modern  warfare.  Some 
people  seem  to  think  that  we  are  not  attacked 
until  bombs  actually  drop  on  New  York  or 
San  Francisco:  but  tliey  are  simply  shutting 
their  eyes  to  the  lesson  we  must  learn  from 
the  fate  of  every  nation  that  the  Nazis  have 
conquered." 

I  subscribe  to  that  statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's. If  the  Axis  Powers  take  any  step 
which.  In  the  Judgn^ent  of  our  naval  and 
military  experts,  constitutes  an  attack  on 
this  hemisphere,  that  attack  must  certainly 
be  repulsed.  Every  American  must  subscribe 
to  that  doctrine.  No  nation  could  long  exist 
If  It  failed  to  assert  tlie  right  of  self-defense. 
This  is  a  matter  of  scientific  naval  and  mili- 
tary Judgment  and  .strategy.  We  must  be 
alert  and  not  sleep  ^vlth  an  enemy  at  our 
gates. 

I  have  complete  confidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  acting  with  his 
military  and  naval  advisers,  will  abide  by  his 
promises  to  the  people  of  this  country.  I 
have  confidence  that  he  will  act  only  In  the 
necessary  defense  of  the  Nation. 

The  great  difficulty  which  Is  presented  to 
the  cotmtry  In  this  crisis  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  some  who  profess  to  have  no 
confidence  In  the  President  or  In  the  officers 
and  officials  of  the  Array  and  the  Navy.  Such 
a  stand,  In  my  Judgment,  is  an  outright  con- 
demnation of  our  whole  democratic  system. 
That  Is  the  position  of  Colonel  Lindbergh, 
who  calls  for  the  repudiation  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  establishment  of  a  new  leader- 
ship. Apparently,  he  wishes  to  shackle  the 
President;  he  wishes  to  limit  and  circum- 
scribe the  Judgment  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  In  carrying  out  their  functions  in  the 
national  defense,  upon  the  pretense  that  they 
cannot  be  trusted.  This  is  simply  a  repudi- 
ation  of  our   Constitution. 

Colonel  Lindbergh,  in  his  speech  at  Phila- 
delphia on  May  29,  was  cheered  to  the  echo 
by  his  sympathetic  and  unthinking  foUow- 
ers  when  he  asserted:  "It  is  now  time  for  us 
to  turn  to  new  policies  and-  new  leaders." 
What  does  that  mean?  It  means  the  repudi- 
ation of  President  Roosevelt  as  the  properly 
constituted  leader  of  the  Nation.  That  is 
freedom  of  speech  with  a  vengeance.  Lind- 
bergh Is  preaching  confusion  and  chaos.  The 
only  way  I  know  of  to  take  the  leadership 
away  from  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Na- 
tional Government  Is  by  revolution. 

All  over  the  Nation  efforts  have  been  on 
foot,  backed  and  encouraged  by  enemies  of 
our  country.  Intended  to  discredit  the  Presi- 
dent and  confuse  and  befuddle  the  minds  of 
the  people.  They  repudiate  the  Lend-Lease 
Act,  although  it  is  the  law  of  the  Nation. 
Some  contend  that  we  should  discontinue 
our  efforts  to  aid  Britain  and,  like  Lindbergh, 
even  contend  that  w<!  should  prepare  now  to 
get  along  with  Adolf  Hitler  because  he  Is 
already  the  victor. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  the  greatest 
danger  that  confronts  ova  cormtry  Is  not  so 
much  the  danger  of  being  Invaded  by  a  for- 
eign foe  but  the  danger  of  being  destroyed 
from  within — the  danger  of  encouraging  sab- 
otage and  treason;  the  danger  of  undermining 
our  National  Government.  Already  sabotage 
is  suspected  In  several  sections  of  the  country 
and.  in  all  probability,  widespread  sabotage 
Incidents  will  be  Increased  as  a  result  of  this 
wild  orgy  of  demagogery  and  wholesale  con- 
demnation and  abuse  of  the  President  and 
his  policies. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  agree  with  Lind- 
bergh that  Hitler  has  won  the  war.  Not- 
withstanding his  success  in  the  battle  of 
Crete,  and  the  possibility  that  he  may  even 


win  the  struggle  in  the  Near  East  and  become 
the  master  of  the  Mediterranean.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  he  will  be  ultimately  defeated.  I 
believe  it  is  possible  that,  if  we  stand  firm  In 
support  of  the  President  and  bis  national 
policies,  this  country  may  find  it  unnecessary 
to  become  involved  in  actual  warfare.  The 
military  experts  who  have  been  studying  the 
war  have  formed  the  definite  conclusion  that 
this  war  will  end  when  Britain  arrives  at  the 
point  where  it  can  challenge  Hitler's  suprem- 
acy in  the  air.  The  strain  at  the  present 
moment  is  severe  and  the  threat  of  invasion 
of  England  continues.  Nevertheless,  there  Is 
definite  information  that  the  British  air  forces 
are  daily  expanding  and.  as  our  national- 
defense  program  proceeds,  we  will  very  soon 
be  sending  them  enormous  supplies  of  air- 
planes and  defense  materials.  Under  our 
national-defense  program  we  are  now  turning 
out  1.500  planes  per  month,  and  this  will  be 
steadily  increased  until  we  reach  a  rate  of 
40,000  a  year.  As  this  production  expands 
and  is  added  to  the  British  production,  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  when  the  British  air 
forces  will  be  able  to  deliver  blow  for  blow  to 
the  Nazi  powers.  When  that  moment  comes, 
the  handwriting  will  be  on  the  wall  and 
Hitler's  forces  will  crumble,  rendering  Amer- 
ican armed  Intervention  wholly  unnecessary. 

Every  recognized  authority  on  air  power 
now  concedes  that  this  war  will  be  won  in 
the  air.  While  the  rest  of  the  world  slept. 
Hitler  had  prepared,  with  all  possible  speed, 
his  powerftil  fieets  of  air  bombers.  He  took 
the  world  by  surprise.  His  might  In  the  air 
could  not  be  resisted.  JIls  powerful  air  forces 
have  accounted  for  all  his  spectacular  vic- 
tories. It  was  the  threat  of  Nazi  air  power 
that  compelled  Britain  to  falter  at  Munich. 
It  was  Nazi  air  power  that  pulverized  Po- 
land's defenses  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  It  carried  the  ruthless  Nazi  armies  to 
speedy  victory  In  Norway,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  France.  Tt  quickly  bombed  the  Balkans 
Into  submission  and  drove  the  British  out 
of  Crete.  To  offset  this  tremendous  air  force 
of  Hitler's  is  the  task  of  Britain  and  the 
nations  of  the  world  threatened  by  his  pro- 
gram of  world  aggression 

Hitler  has  now  spread  his  forces  all  over 
the  European  Continent.  His  difficulties  are 
beginning.  He  has  already  fallen  away  be- 
hind his  schedule.  According  to  his  orig- 
inal program  of  aggression,  Elngland  should 
have  fallen  la.st  year.  Then  his  next  sched- 
ule fixed  this  past  spring  for  the  fall  of  Eng- 
land. It  has  now  come  to  be  recognized  that 
he  can  never  Invade  Britain.  He  can  never 
capture  the  British  Fleet,  and  the  British 
blockade  is  daily  becoming  more  effective. 
It  is  the  definite  conclusion  of  the  ablest 
experts  that  Germany  can  never  gain  pos- 
session of  the  British  Isles,  subdue  the  Brit- 
ish Fleet,  or  break  the  British  blockade. 
Therefore,  Hitler  can  never  gain  free  access 
to  the  seas,  and  must  eventually  fall.  Thus, 
as  the  British  power  In  the  air  expands,  it  Is 
only  a  matter  of  time  when  Hitler  will  be 
utterly  defeated. 

The  greatest  need  In  this  cotmtry  to  es- 
cape the  threat  of  world  domination  by 
Hitler  is  the  unity  of  the  American  people. 
Hitler  has  been  led  to  believe  that  this 
country  is  disunited  and  he  is  banking  on 
the  failure  of  America  to  extend  timely  and 
substantial  aid  to  the  British.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  enormous  program  of  propa- 
ganda that  has  been  spread  over  the  coun- 
try, designed  to  stir  up  disloyalty  and  dis- 
unity among  the  American  people.  The 
Nazi  government  has  maintained  a  propa- 
ganda organization  in  New  York  City  which 
has  covered  the  country  with  tons  of  pub- 
lications designed  to  conftise  and  disimite 
the  American  people.  The  most  unfortvmate 
thing  about  the  present  situation   is  that 


we  have  In  this  country  people  who  are 
Innocently  deceived  and  misled,  and  who 
are  imconsciously  serving  as  "ftfth  col- 
umnists" for  HlUer  in  his  plans  to  destroy 
democracy  and  set  up  his  pagan  system  of 
totalitarianism  In  the  world. 

The  greatest  dlsap>polntment  that  the 
American  people  have  ever  experienced  Is 
to  find  Charles  Lindbergh,  hero  of  the  first 
solo  flight  across  the  Atlantic,  contributing 
to  this  dlsvuity  in  the  Nation  at  a  time 
when  complete  solidarity  u  so  essential  to 
otir  national  and  hemispheric  defense  plans. 
I  do  not  detract  from  the  courage  and  dar- 
ing shown  by  Lindbergh  in  his  flight  across 
the  Atlantic.  His  success,  however,  was  due 
mainly  to  American  engineering  skill  that 
developed  the  plane  and  the  engine  that 
carried  him  safely  over  the  ocean.  I  think, 
therefore.  It  Is  absurd  to  assume  that  be- 
cause of  that  spectacular  feat  be  has  be- 
come a  military  exp>ert  and  flrst  statesman 
of  the  country.  He  merely  assumes  author- 
ity to  tell  us  that  we  must  discontinue  all 
effort  to  support  Britain  and  permit  Hitler 
to  become  master  of  the  world. 

This  country  will  never  follow  such  craven 
advice.  America  will  never  take  a  stand 
alongside  of  Hitler  in  a  world  governed  by 
the  cowardly  and  fiendish  philosophy  of 
nazl-lsm.  Tbe  American  people  will  never 
surrender  to  such  a  system.  Hitler's  treach- 
ery to  the  small  democracies  of  Europe  which 
have  been  Invaded  and  enslaved,  his  ruthless 
and  wanton  murder  of  thousands  of  cower- 
ing and  defenseless  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren in  the  dead  of  night,  his  destruction  of 
the  cathedrals  and  historic  structures  of  the 
Continent,  and  his  demoralization  of  religion 
and  culture  have  all  but  blotted  out  Eu- 
ropean civilization.  This  should  be  a  warn- 
ing to  us  In  this  country  as  to  what  will  be 
in  store  for  us  If  Hitler  should  succeed  In 
becoming  the  master  of  Europe  and  the  domi- 
nant power  on  the  Atlantic. 

We  are  a  peaceful  people  in  this  cotmtry; 
we  are  all  opposed  to  war.  No  sane  fwr- 
son  wants  war  Our  national  policies  are  all 
designed  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  But,  let  me 
say  to  you,  the  stirest  way  to  keep  war  away 
from  America  is  to  support  the  lawfully  con- 
stituted Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  the  pusillanimous  leadership  of 
Lindbergh,  who  regards  with  complacency 
the  threatened  fall  of  d-^mocracy  and  -\  Hitler 
dictatorship  of  the  world. 

When  this  subject  was  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  I  expressed  myaelf 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  made  two 
radio  addresses  over  Nation-wide  broadcast- 
ing systems  In  support  of  the  views  I  have 
expressed.  I  had  not  intended  to  speak 
again.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  country 
was  being  confused  by  the  multiplicity  of 
discordant  voices  on  the  air  and  the  acorea 
of  propaganda  organizations  conducting 
forced  mass  meetings — contributing,  not 
light,  not  imderstanding,  but  confusion. 

I  have  been  trying  to  devote  my  time  In 
Washington  to  constructive  work  relating  to 
our  own  State  problems  as  affected  by  this 
great  emergency.  I  have  been  kept  very 
busy  with  that  work.  I  would  not  come  here 
today  to  make  this  address,  except  that  I 
feel  that  I  owe  it  to  the  people  of  Montana 
to  let  them  know  that  I  stand  now  where  I 
have  stood  consistently  througluut  this  pe- 
riod of  national  crisis.  I  am  supporting  the 
National  Government  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  upholding  the  arm  of  the  President, 
and  backing  up  the  entire  national-defense 
program;  seeking  to  have  Montana  play  a 
noble  and  patriotic  part  m  the  Nation's  de- 
fense. I  feel  that  If  I  took  any  other  course 
I  wotild  be  recreant  to  my  oath  of  office, 
false  to  my  State,  and  false  to  my  cotmtry. 
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Monday,  June  9  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  26).  1941 


PLATFORM     PRSPARED     AT     MEETINGS 
HELD    IN    ATLANTIC    CITT    JUNE    2-3, 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTTE.  Mr.  President.  I 
a^  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  iht  Record  the  platform  on  interstate 
migration  prepared  by  the  special  com- 
mittee on  interstate  migration  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  for  the 
consideration  of  its  members  in  connec- 
tion with  the  problem  of  migration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  plat- 
form was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Migration  U  necessary  In  America.  It  offers 
new  opportunities  In  normal  times.  It  makes 
possible  the  fxill  use  of  our  resources  In  times 
of  crisis.  National  defense  demands  migra- 
tion, and  America  Is  on  the  move.  Tbls  Is  no 
new  phenomenon.  America  has  always  been 
on  the  move.  Now  the  process  Is  more  rapid 
^  and  more  people  are  involved. 

Migrants  are  people.  This  fact  must  be 
reoognlaed  If  we  would  solve  the  problems 
•MOdated  with  migration.  Since  migrants 
axe  people,  their  problems  must  be  treated  on 
the  basis  of  Individuality,  regardless  of  length 
of  residence. 

Though  they  present  problems,  migrants 
contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
mtmltlea  to  which  they  come  and  to  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  Most  migrants  are  unrecog- 
nlaed.  Though  they  are  newcomers,  they 
are  clothed,  houiMd.  fed.  and  employed  suf- 
ficiently to  require  no  public  assistance  or 
special  attention.  Tet  along  with  their  bene- 
fits to  the  community  these  migrants  bring 
difficult  problems  affecting  all  phases  of  com- 
munity life.  Those  who  fall  to  make  a  go 
of  It  and  req\ilre  assistance  represent  a  small 
percentage,  yet  large  numerically,  of  the 
total  migrant  group.  A  still  smaller  number 
actually  ask  for  aid.  But  the  failure  to  pro- 
Tide  such  help,  the  restrictions  of  settlement 
and  residence  requirements  and  the  antag- 
onism of  communities  to  needy  newcomers, 
aggravate  the  situation  and  magnify  Its  re- 
lated problems  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
actual  size. 

To  obtain  the  maximum  benefits  from  the 
mobility  of  our  population,  to  establish 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  problems  of  mi- 
gration whether  In  normal  or  abnormal  times. 
and  to  eliminate  discriminations  which  Im- 
pair our  national  security.  Intensified  efforts 
must  now  be  directed  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  designed  to  overcome  the 
problems  that  grow  out  of  the  movement  of 
people 

In  furtherance  of  these  efforts,  the  time 
has  come  to  present,  through  the  medium  of 
this  committee,  a  recommended  platform  on 
interstate  migration.  It  Is  not  designed  as 
a  guaranteed  cure-all.  It  recognizes  certain 
existing  situations  and  offers  recommenda- 
tions for  dealing  with  them.  It  is  presented 
as  a  basis  for  discussion  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work. 


SnTATION 

TTie  revival  of  Industry  In  large  centers, 
the  establishment  of  rew  deferse  industries, 
and  the  building  of  large  military  camps  in 
small  oommimltles  are  stimulating  a  move- 
ment which  Is  necessary,  but  which  also 
magnifies  community  problems.  Unguided 
movement  of  potential  workers  resxilts  in 
accentuating  distress  and  waste  of  man- 
power. 

Defense  activity  may  reduce  resident  relief 
rolls.  At  the  same  time,  It  Increases  the 
relief  needs  among  nonresidents,  for  there 
are  more  migrants  searching  for  employ- 
ment. Many  are  placed  and  need  no  further 
help;  others  secure  employment  but  are  soon 
laid  off:  others  are  unsuccessful  in  obtaining 
work;  still  others  are  unemployable.  They 
need  help  but  are  Ineligible.  Some  commu- 
nities are  imable  to  finance  relief  even  to 
needy  residents.  Federal  aid  through  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  Federal  employment 
on  projects  of  the  W.  P.  A.  are  relieving  dis- 
tress, but  many  resident  persons  requiring 
help  are  unable  to  secure  aid  through  these 
programs.  Migrants  do  not  receive  Federal 
aid  through  the  Social  Security  Act  because 
of  State  residence  requirements  In  general, 
migrants  cannot  obtain  local  relief  because  of 
settlement  and  residence  laws.  Migrants  are 
not  aided  by  W.  P.  A.,  although  W  P.  A.  regu- 
lations permit  such  assistance,  because  of 
local  unwillingness  to  certify  nonresidents, 
quota  limitations,  snd  the  recruiting  of 
workers  from  relief  rolls,  for  which  migrants 
cannot  qualify. 

People  In  distress  are  denied  help,  not  on 
a  basis  of  unproven  need,  but  on  an  artificial 
criterion  of  length  of  residence.  The  unfilled 
need  creates  continuing  problems  which  only 
aggravate   the   situation. 

Settlement  and  residence  laws  vary  widely 
throughout  the  coimtry,  so  that  migrants 
soon  become  "Stateless."  Residence  require- 
ments have  become  more  and  more  stringent 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  prospect  of 
seciiring  uniformity  or  abolition  of  settle- 
ment and  residence  requirements  is  not 
bright.  Their  undesirable  effects  might,  how- 
ever, be  circumvented  and  thereby  lead  to 
their  ultimate  elimination. 

Health  hazards  exist  for  both  the  com- 
munity and  the  migrant  because  of  the  lack 
of  medical  care  Varying  educational  stand- 
ards within  the  Nation  are  a  threat  to  the 
development  of  citizens  capable  of  taking 
responsibility  in  community  life. 

Arbitrary  restrictions  on  the  free  movement 
of  people  within  the  United  States  are  unde- 
sirable, but  people  are  now  leaving  home  and 
Joining  the  migrant  stream  when  assistance 
or  advice  at  the  source  might  prevent  waste- 
ful and  unnecessary  migration. 

Government  and  private  agencies,  local. 
State,  and  Nat'onal,  are  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  Interstate  migration.  Sporadic 
attempts  are  made  to  deal  with  emergency 
situations.  Studies  and  surveys  are  con- 
ducted without  sufflcient  appreciation  of  re- 
lated efforts  oy  other  organizations.  States 
and  localities  Lave  no  official  place  to  turn 
for  guidance  iv  dealing  with  their  migration 
problems.  Duplication  of  effort,  waste,  and 
confusion  result. 

KXCOUMXNDATIONS 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  Migration  of 
the  1941  Conference  of  Social  Work  regards 
as  fundamental  the  principle  that  migrants 
shall  be  accepted  and  cared  for,  If  necessary, 
where  they  are  and  on  the  same  basis  as 
residents.  In  other  words,  there  shall  be  no 
arbitrary  distinction  between  people  in  dis- 
tress based  upon  length  of  residence  or  set- 
tlement status.  Toward  this  end,  the  com- 
mittee has,  therefore,  prepared  the  following 
platform  and  presents  It  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  committee's  sessions  at  the 
1941  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

1.  Federal  gf»nts-ln-ald  for  general  relief 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  States  to  aid 
those  not  eligible  imdei  present  categories 


of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  for  whom  work 
on  public-work  projects  is  not  suitable  or 
available. 

2.  Federal  giants-ln-ald  for  general  relief 
shall  be  contingent  upon  the  acceptance  of 
a  State  plan  which  will  guarantee  assistance 
to  all  who  require  It.  regardless  of  any  settle- 
ment or  residence  requirement. 

3.  Federal  aid  to  States  Involving  assistance 
or  service  to  individuals,  including  health 
and  medical  care  services  and  education  and 
vocational  guidance  programs,  shall  be  con- 
ditioned upon  the  willingness  of  the  States 
to  extend  such  benefits  to  all  requiring  them, 
regardless  of  residence  or  settlement  restric- 
tions. 

4.  The  insurance  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  be  extended  to  Include  oc- 
cupations not  now  covered  and  provision 
shall  be  made  for  simplified  and  equitable 
pajrment  of  unemployment-insurance  bene- 
fits to  persons  crossing  State  lines. 

5.  Increasing  use  shall  be  made  by  workers 
and  employers  of  expanded  employment  serv- 
ices on  a  regional  and  national  basis  to  guide 
workers  to  Job  opportunities,  both  In  Industry 
and  in  agriculture,  to  prevent  as  far  as  pos- 
sible wasteful  and  aimless  movement  in 
search  of  employment,  and  to  reduce  distress 
resulting  from  the  concentration  of  svirpliis 
workers  at  points  of  potential  employment. 

6.  Loans  to  maintain  competent  farmers  on 
their  land  and  to  reestablish  them  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis  shall  be  continued  and  ex- 
tended to  prevent  the  economic  and  social 
losses  resulting  from  their  enforced  entrance 
into  migratory  life. 

7.  Provision  shall  be  made  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  centralized  and  continu- 
ing collection  of  current  Information  relating 
to  interstate  migration,  establishing  a  basis 
for  the  placement  of  such  responsibility  In 
Federal  administrative  agencies  as  will  make 
possible  adequate  protection  of  migrants  and 
the  communities  to  which  they  come.  Pro- 
vision shall  be  made  for  the  correlation  of 
Federal  administrative  agencies  concerned 
with  interstate  migration  so  as  to  establish  a 
central  body  to  which  States  and  localities 
may  refer  problems  relating  to  Interstate 
migration. 

Special  Committee  on  Interstate  Mi- 
gration. National  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  1941 :  Philip  E.  Ryan, 
chairman;  Myron  Falk,  vice  chair- 
man; Courtenay  Dinwiddle;  F.  D. 
Hopkins;  Louis  Hosch;  Glenn  Jack- 
son; Edith  E.  Lowry;  Bertha  Mc- 
Call;  Homer  Morgenthaler;  Philip 
Schafer;  T.  J.  Woofter.  Jr. 


Condition  of  National  Guard  Men  and 
Trainees  in  Louisiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  June  9  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  26).  1911 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  ALEXANDRIA  (LA.) 
DAILY  TOWN  TALK 


Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Alexan- 
dria (La.)  Daily  Town  Talk,  a  news- 
paper published  in  Louisiana,  an  editorial 
with  reference  to  the  splendid  condition 
of  the  National  Guard  men  and  trainees 
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now  cruartered  In  central  Louisiana.  I 
ach  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be    inserted    in    the   Appendix   of   the 

RSCOBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town 
Talk] 

A  sorscE  or  vrive  por  unclk  bam 

Uncle  Sam  may  well  be  proud  of  his  Na- 
tional Guard  men  and  the  trainees  in  his 
new  Army,  if  those  who  are  making  their 
homes  at  present  in  the  camps  of  the  Alex- 
andria area  may  be  considered  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Army  as  a  whole. 

During  the  few  months  that  they  have 
been  in  training  in  central  Louisiana  the 
boys  from  the  North  have  shown  that  they, 
are  attaining  an  increasingly  high  physical 
standard,  that  their  morale  is  the  kind 
which  any  general  would  be  proud  to  have 
In  his  army,  and  that  their  personal  be- 
havior, as  a  whole,  is  above  reproach. 

Good  leadership,  too.  is  reflected  in  the 
appearance  of  these  young  men.  It  takes 
more  than  Just  a  healthy  and  well-behaved 
boy  to  make  a  good  soldier;  he  must  have 
the  leadership  of  men  of  sterling  character 
and  tested  ability. 

Indicative  of  the  splendid  progress  which 
the  guardsmen  and  trainees  are  making  was 
the  fine  display  of  troop  coordination  and 
bealthfulness  which  was  presented  in  the 
Thirty-second  Division's  "all  out"  review  at 
Camp  Livingston  last  week.  Alexandrians 
who  witnessed  this  spectacle  of  18,000  sun- 
tanned officers  and  enlisted  men  parading 
briskly  through  a  downpour  of  rain  can  join 
wholeheartedly  in  the  commendation  of  the 
(^clal  reviewer.  MaJ  Gen.  Edmxmd  L.  Daley, 
commanding  general  of  the  V  Army  Corps, 
who.  in  a  letter  to  the  Thirty-second's 
leader,  MaJ.  Gen.  Irving  A.  Fish,  said: 

"I  desire  to  commend  you,  and,  through 
you,  the  officers  and  men  of  your  division 
for  the  splendid  appearance  made  by  the 
division  during  the  review  on  the  morning  of 
May  29. 

"Despite  the  heavy  rain,  the  marching  and 
appearance  of  your  command  was  excellent. 
The  morale  of  the. troops  who  had  concen- 
trated in  the  area  opposite  the  reviewing 
stand  was  still  high  as  they  returned  to 
their  camps." 

It  is  regrettable  that  all  of  the  parents  of 
these  husky  youngsters  are  not  able  to  visit 
them  In  the  camps  and  see  them  in  action. 
The  boys'  own  admissions  in  letters  back 
home  that  they  are  looking  better,  feeling 
better,  and  weighing  more  do  not  tell  the 
full  story.  Only  by  seeing  them  could  the 
troops'  relatives  and  friends  have  the  benefit 
of  a  complete  record  of  their  remarkable 
achievements. 


Seixure  of  Plants  in  Case  of  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
D?  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  June  9  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  26),  1941 


KDITOUIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  TAFT.    Mr.  President,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bill  coming  up  tomorrow 


proposing  a  seizure  of  plants  by  the  Grov- 
ernment  in  order  to  deal  with  strikes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  this 
morning's  New  York  Times,  entitled  "The 
Wrong  Solution." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  9,  1941] 

THE  WSONG  SOLUTION 

If  the  administration  carries  out  its  threat 
to  seize  the  Inglewood  plant  of  the  North 
American  Aviation  Co.  today  the  action  can- 
not in  Itself  end  the  strike  there.  When  the 
Government  has  seized  the  plant,  its  next 
move  must  be  to  get  the  strikers  back  to 
work.  Its  first  decision  must  be  the  rates 
of  pay  and  working  conditions  that  it  will 
offer.  These  will  either  be  those  previously 
maintained  by  the  company,  those  demanded 
by  the  strikers,  or  something  In  between  fixed 
by  the  Government,  presumably  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  National  Defense  Media- 
tion Board.  This  will  be.  In  effect,  com- 
pulsory arbitration  imposed  on  the  strikers. 
But  if  compulsory  arbitration  is  to  be  adopted, 
It  could  be  adopted  Jvist  as  weU  without 
seizing  the  plants  at  all.  In  any  case,  the 
question  of  compulsory  arbitration  deserves 
to  be  discussed  and  decided  on  its  own  merits 
and  not  adopted  as  an  unforeseen  conse- 
quence of  some  other  policy 

It  is  said  that  under  the  Army  plan  of 
taking  over  the  plant  the  first  action  will  be 
to  open  the  picket  lines  to  any  men  who  wish 
to  return  to  their  Jobs.  Why  has  not  this 
been  done  already?  What  excuse  is  there  for 
permitting  mass  picketing  to  prevent  those 
who  wish  to  return  to  work  from  doing  so? 
Here  again  Is  an  action  that  could  be  taken 
without  plant  selzm-e  and  is  quite  irrelevant 
to  it.  It  Is  said  that  if  the  back-to-work 
movement  is  insufficient  the  Army  will  re- 
cruit additional  workers  through  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Why  could  not  the 
company  Jvut  as  well  recruit  additional 
workers  from  the  private  labor  market?  The 
Government  has  no  magic  formula  for  bring- 
ing new  men  or  skills  Into  existence. 

There  have  been  few  cases  in  which  the 
strikers  aie  more  clearly  to  blame  than  this 
one.  The  company  has  been  and  remains 
willing  and  ready  to  submit  the  dispute  to 
the  Government's  Mediation  Board.  It  has 
promised  to  make  any  wage  Increase  retro- 
active to  May  1.  It  Is  the  strikers  who  re- 
fused peaceful  mediation  and  who  declared 
that  they  would  stay  out  untU  the  company 
"settles  with  us  on  our  terms."  They  are 
striking  in  violation  of  their  own  agreement. 
The  local  C.  I.  O.  union  leaders  responsible 
for  the  strike  have  been  condemned  by  their 
own  national  leaders.  Richard  T.  Franken- 
stecn,  national  director  of  the  aviation  divi- 
sion of  C.  I.  O.,  speaking  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  of  Philip  Murray,  chairman  of  the 
C.  I.  O..  and  R.  J.  Thomas,  president  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  has  denounced 
the  walkout  as  a  "wildcat  strike"  In  which 
"the  infamous  agitation  and  underhand 
maneuvering  of  the  Communist  Party"  Rre 
clear. 

Yet  if  the  Government  seizes  the  North 
American  plant  it  will  not  be  cracking  down 
on  the  strikers  but  on  the  company  struck 
against.  It  will  be.  In  effect,  rewarding  those 
who  caused  the  strike  and  punishing  those 
who  tried  to  prevent  it.  For  If,  In  order  to 
get  the  men  back,  the  Government  should 
grant  generous  wage  increases  and  other  con- 
cessions, it  may  be  precisely  such  Government 
seizxire  that  the  strikers  are  hoping  to  force. 
If  this  strike  is  inspired  by  the  Communists, 
such  an  outcome  would  be  in  line  with  their 
domestic  program.  The  precedent  might 
prove  a  grave  one  that  would  lead  to  a  whole 
wave  of  strikes,  in  the  belief  that  they  would 
force  Government  seizvire  and  thus  lead  to 
better  terms  for  the  strikers  than  they  could 


hope  to  extract  from  paivate  industry.  Such 
a  result  could  only  demoralize  the  defense 
effort  and  lead  to  ultimate  dislUuslon. 

The  strike  crisis  that  the  administration 
confronts  Is  in  large  part  the  fruit  of  the  lack 
of  clarity  and  courage  until  now  in  its  own 
labor  policy.  The  President  declared  In  bla 
radio  speech  of  May  27  that  labor  and  capital 
must  defer  to  Government  mediation  proc- 
esses "without  stoppage  of  work."  Why.  then, 
has  not  the  President  long  since  requested  of 
Congress  that,  paralleling  the  existing  Railway 
Labor  Act.  precisely  this  requirement  be  en- 
acted into  law?  It  is  failure  to  take  needed 
and  moderate  measures  of  this  aort  In  the 
past  that  has  led  to  the  proposal  of  drastic 
remedies  that  would  create  far  more  prob- 
lems than  they  would  solve. 


Picketing  tiie  President's  Home 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  M.  YOUNG 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  June  9.  194t 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  entitled  to 
have  his  home  life  respected  the  same  as 
the  humblest  citizen  in  this  land.  The 
President  is  a  worried  man.  In  this 
grave  national  emergency  the  problems 
confronting  him  arp  tremendous.  As  a 
Representative  of  the  people  I  denounce 
as  outrageous  and  uncalled  for  the  in- 
dignity inflicted  upon  this  hard-working 
man  by  the  mass  picketing  in  front  of  the 
White  House. 

This  blatant  group  of  misguided,  mis- 
informed, misdirected,  and  moronic  indi- 
viduals are  infringing  upon  the  personal 
liberties  of  the  first  citizen  of  this  Nation. 
For  more  than  a  month  the  White  House 
has  been  picketed  by  a  group  of  mentally 
unbalanced,  publicity-seeking  morons. 
It  is  time  that  someone  spoke  up  regard- 
ing this  contemptible  thing  that  is  being 
perpetrated,  and  I  take  this  occasion  to 
express  my  views  and  to  state  exactly 
what  should  be  done  to  suppress  this. 

I  believe  that  all  civU  hberties  must  be 
preserved.  Freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  press,  freedom  to  worship,  the  right  of 
petition  and  the  right  peaceably  to  as- 
semble are  American  rights  which  no  one 
will  deny.  They  are  the  beacon  lights  of 
individual  hope  and  the  best  guaranty 
for  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  institu- 
tions. This  mass  picketing  of  the  White 
House  is  a  public  nuisance  and  a  dis- 
grace which  should  not  be  tolerated. 
Furthermore,  this  hard-working  man  oc- 
cupying the  most  exalted  position  in  the 
world  in  a  time  of  grave  national  emer- 
gency should  not  have  to  see  day  after 
day  in  front  of  his  yard  a  motley  group 
of  morons  parading  back  and  forth  car- 
rying signs  "School  budgets  are  being 
slashed";  "Student  Union  supports  peace 
mobilization";  "Mr.  Roosevelt,  on  No- 
vember 2  you  said,  'We  want  work  and 
bread' ";  "You  mothers,  keep  your  sons — 
No  convoys";  "Jim  Crow  is  not  democ- 
racy": and  other  signs  similar  in  char- 
acter. 
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I  make  this  statement  upon  my  own 
responsibility  and  without  suggestion 
from  anyone:  "A  man's  home  is  his  cas- 
tle^" After  all.  If  any  publicity-seeking 
croup  calling  themselves  "Peace  Mobi- 
lization" or  any  other  name  desire  to 
hold  picketing  exercises  to  show  their 
disapproval  of  war,  here  are  the  Capitol 
and  the  Senate  and  House  OfDce  Build- 
ings. Even  morons  should  know  that 
only  Congress  may  declare  war. 

When  individuals  picketed  the  Japa- 
nese Embassy  In  Washington,  they  were 
rushed  to  Jail.  It  is  conceded  that  if  a 
similar  group  of  misguided,  equally  dim- 
witted  placard-bearing  pickets  resorted 
to  this  same  procedure  in  front  of  the 
German.  British,  or  Italian  Embassies, 
or  the  home  of  any  foreign  envoy  in 
Washington,  our  police  would  intervene 
and  end  such  disgraceful  conduct. 

There  are  at  least  eight  policemen  de- 
tailed constantly  at  consider««ble  public 
expense  to  protect  these  pickets  from 
being  assaulted  by  American  citizens. 
The  policemen  would  no  doubt  like  very 
much  to  load  these  blatant,  dim-witted, 
publicity-seeking  pickets,  placards  and 
all.  into  a  patrol  wagon  and  cart  them  to 
jail. 

Ours  is  a  government  of  law  and  order. 
I  am  thinking  not  only  of  a  worried  man 
who  is  head  of  this  great  Nation  and  who 
Is  entitled  to  have  his  home  and  front 
yard  respected — I  am  thinking  of  the 
men  and  women  who  come  here  to  the 
Capital  of  their  country,  perhaps  the  only 
trip  they  will  ever  make  here,  bringing 
their  children  with  them — they  want  a 
good  look  at  the  White  House  where  their 
President  lives,  and  what  do  the  children 
see  first  and  last  as  they  look  toward  the 
White  House,  they  see  this  ugly  little 
group  of  morons  with  their  insulting  and 
l^ng  placards,  and  with  the  reference  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
"Mr.  Roosevelt." 

If  I  were  a  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  the  chief  of  police  I 
would  direct  patrol  wagons  to  cart  off  to 
Jail  every  morning  all  of  this  group  of 
mass  picketers  day  after  day.  I  would 
throw  them  into  a  room  for  investigation. 
holding  each  for  investigation  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  were  Communists, 
whether  they  were  citizens,  what  they 
were  doing  in  Washington,  were  they  in 
fact  suspicious  persons,  and  after  the 
Interrogation  I  would  turn  on  the  steam 
heat,  and  then  if  the  investigation 
showed  no  grounds  for  further  detention 
I  would  turn  off  the  steam  heat  and  let 
them  out  in  the  cool  of  a  Washington 
summer  afternoon,  and  then  repeat  the 
process  each  morning  until  there  were  no 
more  pickets  in  front  of  this  home. 

Abe  Tikotsky,  an  electrical  worker,  who 
appreciates  the  blessings  of  being  an 
American  citizen,  has  the  right  idea.  He 
Is  picketing  the  picketers.  His  sign 
rcAds: 

We  Americans  Protest  Communists  Plcket- 
tng  the  White  House. 

Bnough  is  enough.  I  call  upon  the 
District  of  Columbia  authorities  to  abate 
this  public  nuisance  and  end  this  offense 
•gainst  public  decency  and  the  home  life  I 


of  a  citizen  who  happens  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 


Taldnf  Orer  of  Nordi  American  AyiatioD 
Plant 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

or  CAuroRNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  9.  1941 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
you  have  already  had  the  news  report, 
and  therefore  know  what  is  going  on  in 
the  air  industries.  I  have  taken  this 
floor  many  times  and  pointed  out  the 
socialistic,  communistic,  outlaw  labor 
leaders  who  would  communize  industry, 
betray  the  rank  and  file  of  decent,  patri- 
otic American  labor,  and  destroy  the 
defense  program. 

Many  took  my  statements  lightly,  but 
these  things  have  now  come  to  pass,  and, 
unfortunately,  in  my  own  district.  I 
have  had  these  people  in  my  district, 
known  them,  had  to  fight  them,  and 
therefore  was  familiar  with  them.  You 
were  not.  Had  you  been  familiar  with 
them,  perhaps  you  would  not  have  taken 
these  statements  so  lightly. 

Today  we  find  these  socialistic,  com- 
mimistic  outlaws  defsring  their  own  un- 
ion, the  O.  P.  M.,  the  local  authorities, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  United  States  Goverrmient  itself. 
Their  plan  was  and  is  to  destroy  the  de- 
fense program  of  the  United  States, 
bring  about  Government  ownership,  and 
eventually  socialism  or  communism. 

We  must  now  meet  this  head  on  and 
face  the  facts.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  about  to  or  has  already 
taken  over  the  North  American  Aviation 
plant  and  operate  it.  If  the  Govern- 
ment does  this,  do  you  think  this  is  go- 
ing to  stop  here?  I  say  it  will  not.  This 
will  result  in  the  Government  having 
to  take  over  every  airplane  plant,  the 
steel,  automobile,  coal,  lumber,  and  many 
other  industries.  What  is  this?  I  say 
this  is  equivalent  to  Government  owner- 
ship and  Government  operation,  which, 
in  turn,  is  a  form  of  socialism  or  com- 
mimism.  I.  for  one,  and  many  Demo- 
crats and  many  Republicans,  do  not  like 
this,  because  none  of  us  is  a  Socialist  or  a 
Communist. 

We  are  at  a  crossroad  and  this  is  a 
precedent.  One  of  these  roads  leads  to 
socialism  or  communism.  The  other 
will  preserve  the  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment as  we  have  known  it.  I  say  we 
should  take  the  American  road. 

We  can  no  longer  be  Democrats  or 
Republicans,  but  must  be  Americans  in 
choosing  this  road.  The  socialistic,  com- 
munistic road  is  the  one  that  has  been 
on  the  program  of  these  outlaw  leaders, 
to  make  this  country  a  socialistic  or 
communistic  Republic    They  hope  to 


accomplish  this  by  disruption  of  pro- 
duction and  forcing  the  Government  to 
take  over,  and  this  is  their  program. 
Let  not  the  Government  be  fooled  and 
fall  in  with  this  program. 

This  whole  matter  could  be  solved  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  direct- 
ing a  strong  statement  to  these  com- 
munistic outlaws,  saying  that  this  trea- 
sonable conduct  and  destruction  of  the 
defense  program  will  no  longer  be  toler- 
ated; that  we  are  going  to  have  a  defense 
program  in  spite  of  them ;  that  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  we  will 
not  force  those  to  labor  who  do  not  want 
to,  but  by  that  same  Constitution  we  will 
say  to  these  outlaws  that  they  shall  not 
interfere  with  those  who  do  want  to  work 
and  these  plants  shall  remain  open  to 
those  patriotic  men  in  labor  who  are  will- 
ing to  carry  out  the  defense  program; 
that  in  order  to  do  this,  if  necessary,  the 
armed  forces  of  this  country  will  be  used 
to  keep  every  plant  in  this  country  open 
and  in  production. 

If  the  Government  takes  over  and  op- 
erates these  industries,  it  will  do  this : 

First.  Penalize  those  patriotic  institu- 
tions which  have  cooperated  and  are  now 
cooperating. 

Second.  It  will  put  a  premium  on  the 
efforts  of  these  communistic  outlaws  to 
destroy  production.  Government  owner- 
ship and  operation  in  France  is  the  best 
evidence  of  this. 

Third.  It  will  be  playing  into  the  hands 
and  carrying  out  the  actual  program  of 
the  Communists  to  establish  this  prece- 
dent of  Government  ownership,  with  the 
final  result  of  socialism  and  communism. 

Fourth.  The  President  should  say  that 
if  they  persist  in  their  treasonable  atti- 
tude of  destruction  he  will  ask  for  laws 
to  put  these  people  in  their  proper  place 
and  protect  this  country  against  them. 

I  think  the  above  suggestion  will  ef- 
ficiently handle  the  situation  and  pre- 
serve the  American  form  of  government. 
It  can  be  done  and  it  should  be  done. 

I  have  before  this  House  bill  4223, 
which  would  make  strikes  in  defense  in- 
dustries treason.  If  this  bill  is  too  strong 
for  passage,  I  will  be  glad  to  modify  and 
revise  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  penalize  only 
the  communistic  outlaw  labor  leader  and 
protect  loyal,  patriotic  American  labor, 
who  are  willing  to  do  their  duty,  but  who 
have  been  put  in  the  position  they  are  in 
today  by  this  type  of  destructive  leader- 
ship because  they  were  unable  to  protect 
themselves  in  their  positions. 

I  think  it  is  also  time  to  take  a  firm 
stand  and  indicate  that  this  country 
is  through  and  will  no  longer  tolerate 
such  people  as  Bridges,  Freitag,  Or- 
gon,  Reuther,  and  other  saboteurs  and 
traitors. 

I  hope  also,  that  the  President  will 
investigate  the  whole  administration, 
take  out  every  Communist,  and  clean  his 
house  of  such  people  as  Hillman  and 
Perkins. 

There  is  no  question  of  a  doubt  but~ 
that  the  Hillman  and  Perkins  element 
have  largely  contributed  to  and  brought 
about  this  condition.  Therefore,  the 
blame  is  justly  and  properly  placed  upon 
Hillman  and  Perkins.  They  have  failed. 
Therefore  they  must  go. 
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Atlantic  Patrol 


REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  June  9.  1941 


1ST.  HILL  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  Alsop 
and  Kintner  in  their  syndicated  column 
frankly  state  that  the  President  and  his 
close  advisers  hope  that  the  Atlantic 
patrol  will  produce  an  incident  which  can 
be  used  as  an  excuse  for  taking  this  coim- 
try  into  war.  Note  also  their  column  In 
today's  Post.  These  two  commentators 
have  been  commonly  credited  with  being 
unofficial  spokesmen  for  the  White  House. 
Therefore,  there  must  be  some  real  basis 
for  their  statement.  However,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  it  is  not  true;  but  if  it 
is  true,  this  is  nothing  less  than  a  tragic 
situation. 

Either  the  President  himself  should 
openly  repudiate  these  statements  or, 
failing  to  do  so,  thereby  indirectly  ac- 
cepting them  as  his  own.  the  people,  the 
only  sovereigns  in  this  Republic  of  ours, 
should  call  him  to  strict  account  and  de- 
mand that  he,  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  withdraw  the 
Atlantic  patrol  from  ail  foreign  areas 
conducive  to  such  incidents  as  men- 
tioned above.  He  should  be  bound  by  his 
many  solemn,  oft-repeated  promises  to 
the  American  people  during  th'  preelec- 
tion days.  As  a  servant  of  these  people, 
as  we  all  elected  officials  are,  he  is  bound 
by  the  highest  obligation  to  obey  the 
wishes  of  a  very  substantial  majority  of 
these  people  as  expressed  in  communica- 
tions both  to  him  and  to  the  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  Moreover, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  the 
head  of  the  executive  department  of  this 
Government,  is  definitely  bound  legally 
and  morally  to  refrain  from  usurping  the 
clear  and  constitutional  prerogative  of  a 
coordinate  branch  of  this  Government — 
the  Congress — to  declare  or  bring  on 
war.  That  is  our  duty  and  ours  alone, 
and  we  should  resent  and  repudiate  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  en- 
croach on  our  constitutional  authority. 
The  crisis  is  so  serious  and  the  proposed 
action  so  momentous  that  I,  for  my  part, 
must  speak  out  frankly.  I  am  only  one 
Member  of  the  Congress,  but  I  have  taken 
a  solemn  oath  of  office.  My  official  posi- 
tion is  not  as  important  as  that  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  my 
duties  are  as  clear  and  definite  as  are 
his,  and  I  hav?  served  the  people  as  long 
as  he  has.  I  hereby  warn  the  President 
that  If  he  persists  in  a  course  of  provoca- 
tion in  foreign  waters  that  w'.il  eventually 
lead  us  into  taking  part  in  war  on  for- 
eign soil,  I  shall  personally  do  my  utmost 
to  have  such  action  challenged  by  the 


Congress  and  hold  him  and  his  advisers 
wholly  responsible  for  the  dire  conse- 
quences of  such  unwarranted  an  act 
The  Congres:.  of  the  United  States  is  in 
session.  If  action  such  as  currently  at- 
tributed to  the  Chief  Executive  is  neces- 
sary, let  Congre&s  act  in  the  only  consti- 
tutional way.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  executive  department,  I,  for  one.  shall 
Insist  on  performing  my  duty  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  legislative  department.  Let 
us,  as  men,  do  our  full  part  in  this  crisis. 
May  I  repeat  what  I  have  said  on  this 
floor  before:  Billions  for  the  defense  of 
this  Western  Hemisphere,  but  not  one 
cent  for  aggressive  warfare  on  foreign  soil 
or  in  foreign  waters. 


President  Roosevelt  Should  Start  a  Peace 
Offensive — Instead  of  Going  to  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  21. 1941 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
deep  sincerity  that  I  ask  President  Roose- 
velt to  start  a  peace  offensive  instead  of 
going  to  war.  We  know  that  war  can 
bring  untold  suffering,  misery,  and  want, 
and  no  sane  man  would  want  to  bring 
war  to  America.  President  Roosevelt 
can  lay  the  groundwork  for  peace  by 
consulting  with  the  belligerent  nations 
to  see  what  terms  of  peace  might  be  ac- 
ceptable. The  post-war  reconstruction 
program  recently  suggested  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  Cordell  Hull  might  be  of 
assistance  in  setting  up  a  peace  program. 

We  know  that  peace  must  come  to  the 
warring  nations  at  some  time.  When  the 
smoke  of  battle  has  cleared  away,  Amer- 
ica, if  it  remains  out  of  the  war,  will  be 
in  an  excellent  position  to  carry  on  peace 
negotiations  which  might  result  in  a 
peace  program  leading  the  world  to  free- 
dom from  military  danger  and  political 
Intrigue  for  many  years  to  come.  Ra- 
tional economic  reconstruction  must  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  this  war  or  we  will 
again  find  the  clash  of  arms  in  another 
war. 

When  Secretary  Hun  suggested  that 
raw-material  su];^lies  must  be  available 
to  all  nations  without  discrimination,  he 
promoted  a  theory  which  must  of  neces- 
sity have  a  salutary  effect  upon  relations 
between  nations.  Economic  dislocations 
leading  to  inaccessibility  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  foodstuffs  should  be  eliminated 
if  at  all  possible.  America  can  best  serve 
the  world  by  taking  a  leading  part  in  the 
reconstruction  period  following  the  pres- 
ent war. 


Tbe  Defense  Property  Sdiarc  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 


or  Nrw    TOKK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  9,  1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  ENDICXDTT 
DAILY  BULLETIN 


(N    T.) 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Endicott  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Bulletin: 

[Prom  the  Endicott  (N.  T.)  Dally  Bulletini 

THE  DETENSX  PSOPEXTT  8EIZUSZ  BILL 

A  bill  to  give  President  Roosevelt  power  to 
seize  for  Just  compensation  any  private  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal,  wblcb  may  be  deemed 
in  ttie  Interest  of  defense  during  the  emer- 
gency has  been  sent  to  Congress  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  and  the  Office  of  Production 
Management. 

All  loyal  Americans  will  concede  that  cur 
Government  should  have  the  power  to  seize 
property  that  Is  essential  to  national  defense 
If  the  owners  refuse  to  do  their  share  toward 
producing  articles  needed  for  our  Army.  Navy, 
and  air  force. 

Loyal  Americans  will  not  concede,  however, 
that  tlie  President  of  the  United  States,  be  he 
Mr.  Roosevelt  or  someone  else,  should  have 
the  power  to  seize  such  property,  pay  for  It 
what  he  considers  fair,  with  the  owner's  only 
redress  being  suit  against  the  Government, 
which  is  a  long-drawn-out,  costly  affair. 

More  specifically  we  quote  essential  sec- 
tions of  the  proposed  meas\ire: 

"SEcnoN  1.  The  President  Is  authorized, 
when  he  deems  it  in  the  Interest  of  national 
defense,  (a)  to  requisition  and  take  over, 
either  temporarily  or  permanently,  property 
of  any  kind  or  character,  whether  real  or 
personal,  tangible  or  intangible  •  •  • 
which  itself  or  throiigh  its  exercise  or  control 
can  be  used  or  Is  adaptable  In  any  way  for 
national  defense  •  •  •  and  (b)  to  use 
and,  on  such  terms  as  he  shall  deem  satisfac- 
tory, .0  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of.  either 
temporarily  or  permanently  any  property, 
right,  or  Interest  requisitioned  or  taken  over 
pursuant  to  the  provision  of  this  act. 

"Sec.  2.  Whenever  the  President  shall 
requisition  and  take  over  any  property  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  per- 
son or  persons  having  right,  title,  or  interest 
therein  shall  be  paid  as  compensation  thereof 
such  sum  as  the  President  shall  determine  to 
be  fair  and  Just. 

"If  any  such  person  •  •  •  is  unwlUlng 
to  accept  as  full  and  complete  compensation 
for  such  property  the  sum  so  determined  by 
tbe  President,  such  person  or  persons  shall 
be  paid  75  percent  of  the  sum  •  •  •  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  sue  the  United  States  for 
such  additional  sum  as  when  added  to  tbe 
sum  already  received  shall  be  determined  as 
fair  and  just  compensation." 

This  bill,  If  passed,  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent tremendous  power,  and.  In  fact,  com- 
plete power  over  the  economic  life  of  Indi- 
viduals and  buslneas  concerns  In  our  coimtry. 
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Tb*  measure  also  permlta  the  President  to 
take  over  property  of  any  kind  **•  •  •  real 
or  personal,  tangible  or  Intangible  *  *  *" 
which  could  easily  be  Interpreted  to  mean 
that  he  could  seize  stocks,  bonds,  savings 
accounts,  and  practically  anything  and  every- 
thing that  directly  or  Indirectly  might  affect 
national  defense,  in  the  President's  opinion. 

We  know  that  a  united  Nation  is  essential 
to  defeat  of  Hitler,  but  in  uniting  ourselves 
to  defeat  the  dictators  we  should  not  permit 
the  President  to  have  powers  that  create  a 
dictatorship. 

Kffect  of  this  measure.  If  passed,  would  be 
to  make  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  economic  czar  of 
otir  country.  We  are  absolutely  opposed  to 
this,  as  much  as  we  are  anxious  for  a  united 
country. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  President  should 
have  asked  for  such  wide  powers,  if  he  truly 
is  Interested  In  a  united  Nation,  for  be  It 
Democrats  or  Republicans,  we  surely  do  not 
care  to  nave  the  President,  whomever  he  may 
be.  the  economic  czar  of  our  country. 

If  Congress  authorized  creation  of  a  non- 
partisan commission  to  authorize  seizure  of 
such  property,  subject  to  court  review,  then 
this  action  would  met  with  public  approval. 

We  have  followed  Mr.  Roosevelt  without 
criticism  in  his  stand  against  the  dictators 
ever  since  his  reelection,  but.  In  the  interest 
of  retaining  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, war  or  no  war.  we  cannot  support 
delegation  of  "llfe-and-death  economic  pow- 
ers"  to  the  Chief  KxecuUve.  That  Is  not  the 
democratic  way. 

This  smacks  of  dictatorship.  We  hope  that 
llr.  Roosevelt  will  call  for  revUion  of  this  bill 
and  have  It  rewritten  the  American  way,  not 
4  la  Hitler.  StaUn.  or  Mussolini,  as  it  stands 
today. 


Strikes  ia  Defense  Industries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JARED  Y.  SANDERS,  JR. 

or  LotnsuKA 
IN  THI  BOUSB  OF  RKPRXSENTATIVES 


Monday.  June  9.  1941 


RBBOLUTION  OP  THX  PONCHATOULA 
(LA.)  BOTART  CLUB 


Mr.  SANDERS  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to 
have  printed  In  the  Rscoro  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Ponchatoula  (La.)  Rotary 
Club  relative  to  the  current  friction  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  in  vital  defense 
Industries. 

This  resolution  well  expresses  the 
temper  of  our  j)eople  in  the  present  emer- 
gency and  their  determination  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  preserve 
our  country.  It  is  evident  that  this 
scramble  over  profits  that  is  now  agi- 
tating capital  and  labor  alike  in  vital  de- 
fense industries,  if  not  curbed,  may  well 
lead  to  the  ruin  of  our  beloved  country. 

The  resolution  in  question  is  as  follows: 

POMCHA-^mu   ROTABT   CLUB 

l^onchtitotilo.  La.,  May  29,  1941. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ponchatoula  Rotary 

Club,  the  uklng  formal  cognizance  of  the 

International    problems    as    affecting    these 

United  States,  and,  deploring  and  denounc- 


ing the  iirprovldent  atuids  taken  by  labor 
and  capital  in  vital  defense  production. 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  affirmatively 
voted  by  each  member  present  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  this  club  that  drastic  measures  be 
forthwith  taken  by  Congress.  Independently 
of  any  administrative  complex,  to  effectively 
curb  the  bent  of  labor  and  capital  alike 
against  strikes  during  the  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  the  President. 

And  to  that  end  our  Congressman  Hon. 
J.  Y.  Sandxss,  Jr.,  and  ova  Senators,  Hon. 
John  H  Ovoiton  and  Hon.  Allzm  Ellendee, 
be  memorialized  to  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  Introduction  of  a  measure  In  Congress" 
providing  that  euy  laborer  engaged  In  any 
defense  work  who  strikes  for  any  reason  shall, 
ipso  fscto  become  an  Inductee  into  the  armed 
force  at  cv-rent  pay.  and,  any  Individual, 
corporation,  partnership  i  -  association  of 
persons  wilfully  provoking  and  permitting  any 
strike  shall  suffer  flne.  Imprisonment,  or  both 
as  fl:  ed  by  the  measure  and  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court. 

PONCFATOtJLA    ROTART    ClT^, 

W.  D   Fbzllus   President. 
H  H  CoLMEE  Secretary. 


Sentiment  Grows  Stronger  for  Separate 
Air  Force 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  vncimA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  9.  1941 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
encouraging  to  many  of  us  that  senti- 
ment is  growing  stronger  in  this  country 
for  a  separate  air  force.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege a  few  days  ago  to  attend  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Aeronautic 
Association,  and  at  those  sessions  I  found 
much  enthusiasm  on  the  subject,  and  also 
a  determination  to  gather  our  forces  and 
work  for  action. 

In  this  connection  I  include  two  news 
dispatches: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star] 

Flyers  Organize  Campaign  for  Separate  Air 
Force 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  June  9. — The  Billy 
Mitchell  Air  Defense  Committee,  a  group  In- 
cluding many  of  the  Nation's  prominent  fig- 
ures In  aviation,  began  work  today  to  have 
a  separate  air  force  established  In  the  United 
States. 

James  R.  Graham,  of  Chicago,  aviation  un- 
derwriters official,  said  the  National  Aero- 
nautic Association  and  the  Aviation  Writers' 
Association  already  had  pledged  cooperation. 

Donations  of  $100  apiece  were  made  yester- 
day by  the  Birmingham  Aero  Club  and  Arlene 
Davis,  Cleveland  flyer,  as  the  group  banded 
together  at  the  close  of  the  National  Air 
Carnival. 

Earlier  a  resolution,  proposed  by  I.  S.  Ran- 
dall, vice  president  of  Transcontinental  and 
Western  Air,  Inc.,  was  adopted  calling  on 
President  Roosevelt  and  Congress  to  have  the 
air  force  made  a  separate  unit. 

Mr.  Graham  said  the  committee  would  set 
up  groups  for  each  Army  corps  area  and  ap- 
point a  key  man  for  each  State. 


[Prom  the  Washington   (D.  C.)   Tlmea- 
Herald] 

Separate  Air  Arm  Demanded  bt  Executives — 

Colonel  Turner  Sats  Job  Is  To  Sell  Idea 

TO  American  Public 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  June  7. — A  group  of  the 
Nation's  leading  aircraft  mantifacturers,  air- 
line executives,  and  aviation  vrrlters  today 
demand  a  separate  air  arir  for  the  United 
States  armed  forces  and  pledged  themselves 
to  lead  a  Nation-wide  drive  for  Its  creation. 

The  group,  here  for  the  eleventh  annual 
national  air  carnival,  adopted  a  resolution 
favoring  the  separate  air  branch  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  "to  convince  America 
that  a  separate  air  force  Is  a  vital  necessity." 

appeal  to    ROOSEVELT 

The  committee,  consisting  of  Frank  Tlche- 
nor.  editor  of  Aero  Digest;  I.  S.  Randall,  as- 
sociate boach  chairman  of  Transcontinental 
tt  Western  Airways;  and  James  Graham.  Chi- 
cago aviation  underwriter,  was  Instructed  to 
draft  a  resolution  for  presentation  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Col.  Roscoe  Turner,  noted  speed  flier, 
warned  that  'an  embossed  and  beautifully 
worded  resolution  will  not  do  the  Job." 

"Resolutions  sent  to  Washington  end  up 
In  the  waste  basket,"  he  said.  "The  Job,  be- 
fore us  is  to  quickly  sell  the  American  people 
on  the  Idea  and  get  them  to  write,  wire,  and 
telephone  their  Congressmen  to  take  action." 

credit  TO  general   MITCHELL 

Steadham  Acker,  manager  of  the  municipal 
airport  here  and  carnival  director,  pointed 
out  that  many  men  In  aviation  "who  realize 
the  need  for  a  separare  air  force"  may  not  be 
able  to  support  the  drive  openly  "because 
they  are  at  the  mercy  of  people  In  Washing- 
ton who  have  fought  the  Idea  for  years." 

It  was  suggested  that  when  organization 
work  Is  completed  the  group  be  given  the 
name  of  the  Billy  Mitchell  Defense  Commis- 
sion, In  honor  of  the  late  Army  general  who 
was  discredited  becavise  of  his  efforts  to  es- 
tablish a  separate  force. 

MEMBERS    JOIN    IN    ETTORT 

I  feel  certain  that  a  hearing  on  this 
important  subject  will  be  forthcoming  in 
the  near  future.  I  say  this  after  having 
talked  again  today  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Chairman  OXeary,  of 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments.  I  have  before 
that  group  two  bills.  H.  R.  3795  and  H.  R. 
4532,  which  would  bring  about  a  unified 
air  force  or  a  separate  department  of  air 
defense.  Other  Members  of  the  House 
also  have  bills  pending,  while  others  have 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  matter  be 
gone  into  thoroughly.  Scores  of  my  col- 
leagues have  told  me  they  favored  a  sepa- 
rate air  force,  and  several  of  them,  in- 
cluding the  gentlemen  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  CoLUNs  and  Mr.  Rankin]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Nevada  [Mr.  ScrtighamI, 
have  taken  the  floor  to  say  so. 

I  quote  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
from  the  following  editorials: 

(From  the  Cleveland  Press) 
For  a  Separate  Air  Force 

It  has  long  been  known  that  many  Impor- 
tant officers  of  the  flying  services,  particularly 
of  the  Army  Air  Corps,  favor  divorcing  air 
power  from  the  Army  and  Navy  and  giving  it 
an  independent,  unified  status  wherein  the 
practitioners  of  air  could  work  out  their 
destiny  without  hindrance  from  grovrndllng 
tradlonallsts. 

But  while  MaJ.  Al  Williams  and  MaJ.  Alex- 
ander De  Seversky  and  other  top-ranking  air- 
men not  actively  connected  with  the  aervlces 
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have  crusaded  for  this  objective,  active  Army 
and  Navy  air  officers  have  had  little  or  nothing 
to  say  in  public.  They  have  known  that  men 
at  the  top  were  opposed  to  It. 

That  reluctance  to  talk  has  finally  begun  to 
break  down.  A  new  book.  Winged  Warfare 
(Harper),  has  Just  been  produced  by  MaJ. 
Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold.  Chief  of  the  Army  Air 
Corps  and  Acting  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Air,  and  Col.  Ira  C.  Eaker,  commander  of  the 
twentieth  fighter  group  of  the  General  Head- 
quarters air  force. 

In  their  concluding  chapter.  Major  General 
Arnold  and  Colonel  Eaker  have  this  to  say: 

"Many  feel  that  eventually  the  defensive 
air  component  of  the  Nation  will  be  given 
a  status  coordinate  and  commensurate  with 
that  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

"When  that  time  will  come.  If  It  does  come, 
is  not  yet  clear.  It  came  In  some  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  when  the  pressure  of 
war  was  upon  them.  We  shall  be  fortunate 
If  our  time  for  that  reorganization  comes 
In  the  relative  calm  of  peace  or,  at  worst,  in 
the  preparatory  and  not  in  the  fighting 
stage." 

While  they  emphasize  that  there  should 
be  no  plunging  pell-mell  Into  separation 
of  the  air  from  the  older  services,  but  rather 
a  gradual  evolution,  nevertheless  they  make 
It  plain,  despite  their  cautious  language,  that 
they  consider  a  separate  air  force  the  even- 
tual goal. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  country  Is  Indebted 
to  these  two  veteran  officers  for  having  the 
courage  to  speak  up  In  the  face  of  widespread 
hostility  In  high  places. 

In  the  light  of  their  testimony.  Congress 
can  hardly  do  less  than  to  arrange  hearings, 
such  as  Representative  Randolph,  of  West 
Virginia,  Is  now  seeking,  at  which  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  can  be  fully  canvassed. 

(From  the  Washington  Times-Herald | 

United  States  Air  Force 

Agitation  for  a  unified  air  force  is  increas- 
ing, and.  as  Is  to  be  expected,  various  ad- 
mirals and  generals  are  building  up  a  back- 
fire of  propaganda  against  the  proposal. 

speaking  or  cooperation 

One  of  the  counterarguments  now  being 
circulated  Is  this:  That  in  the  battle  of  Crete 
the  Royal  Air  Force  failed  to  cooperate  with 
the  Ro:  I  Navy  sufficiently  to  beat  off  the 
German  alr-bome  invasion.  This  Is  claimed 
to  indicate  that  if  we  jut  our  air  forces 
under  a  unified  command  well  find  our  sky 
fighters  snooting  and  snubbing  our  sea  fight- 
ers or  land  fighters  or  both  In  some  wartime 
emergency  some  day. 

The  facts  are  otherwise  about  the  battle  of 
Crete  as  thus  far  reported.  What  happened 
was  that  the  British  air  fighters  were  bombed 
or  gunned  out  of  the  Island's  few  usable  air- 
ports and  had  to  withdraw  to  Eg3rptlan  bases. 
These  were  too  far  away  for  fighter  planes; 
only  bombers  of  considerable  range  could 
continue  the  air  defense  of  Crete.  The  bat- 
tleship and  the  cruiser  are  at  a  bad  disad- 
vantage in  narrow  waters  without  airplane 
help,  so  the  German  planes  eventually  were 
able  to  drive  the  British  East  Mediterranean 
Fleet  away. 

That  Isn't  refusal  of  cooperation;  that  Is 
simply  Inability  to  cooperate.  The  R.  A.  P. 
did  the  best  It  could  as  long  as  It  could  base 
on  Crete;  and  until  It  was  driven  off  the  Ger- 
mans had  very  tough  going.  And.  speaking 
of  cooperation,  was  any  lack  of  cooperation 
observed  between  the  German  Luftwaffe  and 
the  German  Invading  soldiers? 

Speaking  of  air  power  and  sea  power,  the 
following  speculations  have  Just  been  svig- 
gested  to  iis  by  a  friend  who  studies  these 
things: 

TWO  victories  for  air  power 

It  was  air  power,  almost  entirely,  that  won 
the  Battle  of  Crete.   It  was  also  air  power  that 


enabled  the  British  Navy  to  give  the  new  Ger- 
man battleship  Bismarck  Its  death  blow. 

Well,  for  two  generations  or  more  we  have 
tacitly  depended  on  the  British  Navy  as  our 
Atlantic  bulwark.  Of  late  years  this  under- 
standing has  grown  Into  a  virtual  agreement, 
whereby  the  British  Navy  has  policed  the  At- 
lantic for  our  benefit  and  Britain's,  while  our 
Navy  has  policed  the  Pacific  for  Britain's 
benefit  and  ours. 

Dont  these  recent  victories  of  air  power 
by  land  and  sea  Indicate  that  the  British  Navy 
henceforth  will  be  less  valuable  to  us  as  an 
Atlantic  outer  line  than  It  has  been  up  to 
now? 

Isn't  this  the  lesson  of  these  air  power  vic- 
tories: That  from  now  on,  the  best  defenses 
for  a  continental  nation  such  as  the  United 
States,  with  long  coast  lines  on  two  oceans, 
wlU  be  long-range  t>omblng  planes  t>ased  on 
airfields  and  harbors  of  both  coasts,  plus  a  lot 
of  aircraft  carriers  to  ferry  fighter  planes  out 
to  sea,  plus  a  powerful  navy  to  back  up  the 
air -defense  forces? 

Putting  It  more  briefly:  Isn't  air  power 
fated  to  become  our  first  line  of  defense,  in- 
stead of  sea  power? 

It  seems  too  early  to  embrace  that  theory, 
quit  building  the  two-ocean  Navy,  and  the 
1,500,000-man  Army,  and  go  all-out  for 
bombers,  fighter  planer,  and  carriers. 

UNirr  THE  AIR  FORCT 

But  we  think  It  Is  time  to  bring  our  air- 
war  policy  abreast  of  those  of  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  In  the  matter  of  unifying  the 
air  force  under  its  own  comn.and.  There 
should  be  a  Secretary  for  Air  In  the  Cabinet, 
and  the  Air  Corps  Chief  shoulc  have  equal 
standing  with  the  Army's  Chief  of  Staff  and 
the  Navy's  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

The  land,  sea,  and  air  forces  should  be 
trained  for  cooperation,  just  as  In  Britain  and 
Germany.  The  notion  that  they  couldn't 
cooperate  has  been  blasted  by  the  fact  that 
they  do  cooperate  ICO  percent  in  both  of 
those  countries,  which  have  now  had  actual 
war  experience  for  21  months 

It  win  take  an  act  of  Congress  to  blow  the 
air  force  out  from  under  the  thumbs  of 
the  admirals  and  the  generals  These  gen- 
tlemen, like  99.9  percent  of  the  rest  of  us, 
love  power,  and  can  be  depended  on  to  keep 
a  death  grip  on  every  oimce  of  their  power 
as  long  as  they  can. 

But  that  the  thing  has  got  to  be  done, 
we're  convinced  Our  four  separate  air 
forces — Army.  Navy.  Marine.  Ccast  Guard — 
now  are  hobbled  and  .hampered,  split  up.  and 
tied  down,  because  they  are  subordinate  to 
men  trained  to  fight  by  land  or  sea,  not  by 
air  Until  we  set  the  elr  force  free,  we  cannot 
hope  to  build  the  world's  most  powerful  air 
force,  which  Is  the  thing  we  need  for  the  ade- 
quate defense  of  this  country 


SL  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 


Friday,  June  6.  1941 


RESOLUTION    OF    RAILROAD    COOPERA- 
TIVE LEAGUE  OF  MICHIGAN 


Mr.     SHAFER     of     Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks, I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Railroad  Cooperative 
League  of  Michigan  in  opposition  to  the 
construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway: 

Whereas  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  construction  of  the 
much-discussed  and  thoroughly  discredited 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  has  finally  been  signed 
and  presented  to  Congress;  and 

Whereas  Congressman  Manstieu).  of  Texas, 
has  now  presented  to  Congress  the  necessary 
legislation  for  authorization  of  this  out- 
moded, useless,  and  uneconomical  project; 
and 

Whereas  the  billion  dollars  plus  that  will 
be  required  for  completion  of  the  scheme  Is 
badly  needed  for  legitimate  national -defense 
activities,  and  skilled  labor  cannot  be  spared 
at  this  time  for  unnecessary  work;  and 

Whereas  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  huge 
expenditures  necessary  to  deepen  harbors  and 
reconstruct  port  facilities  at  all  our  Great 
Lakes  ports  to  accommodate  the  larger  ships 
of  foreign  registry  which  will  enter  the  Great 
Lakes  through  the  deepened  channel;  and 

Whereas  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  are 
beginning  to  question  the  spending  of  huge 
sums  for  unnecessary  undertakings,  even 
when  cloaked  with  the  mantle  of  national 
defense;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  the  time  has  arrived 
when  Congress  should  assert  Itself  on  behalf 
of  the  people  to  end  this  mad  orgy  of  spend- 
ing our  public  moneyf ;  and 

Whereas  there  are  absolutely  no  benefits  to 
be  gained,  on  the  other  hand  much  Is  to  be 
lost  by  such  wasteful  expenditures  at  a  time 
when  our  Nation  Is  on  the  verge  of  financial 
collapse;  and 

Whereas  from  a  standpoint  of  either  trans- 
portation or  power  the  project  Is  not  needed 
at  the  present  time,  nevet  will  be  at  a  future 
time,  and  by  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination 
can  It  be  considered  as  a  defense  measure 
In  the  present  national  emergency;  and 

Whereas  hundreds  of  organizations,  many 
of  them  natloral  in  scope  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Manufacturers  Association.  National 
Association  of  Commerce.  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  the  21  Standard  Railroad 
Labor  Organizations,  and  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  can  see  the  folly  of  this 
costly  undertaking  which  will  result  In  iin- 
told  damage  to  millions  of  American  citizens: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  again  urge  our  Michigan 
Members  of  Congress  to  take  an  active  and 
aggressive  part  in  opposing  this  pet  scheme; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  all  Michigan  Members  of  Congress, 
members  of  the  Michigan  Legislature,  presi- 
dents and  secretaries  of  our  93  local  units  in 
the  State,  and  all  newspapers  in  Michigan. 


W.  p.  A.  Employment  in  Califomu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  CALirORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  9.  1941 
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Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies 
and  gentleman  of  the  House,  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  asked  to  consider  a  bill  ap- 
propriating about  $875,000,000  lor  ttat 
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continuation  of  the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
With  that  sum  of  money  the  Work  Proj- 
ects Administration  could  provide  an 
average  employment  of  1,000.000  persons 
compared  to  the  1,700.000  employed  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year.  That  will  represent 
a  curtailment  of  approximately  40  per- 
cent of  W.  P.  A.  employment  from  the 
fiscal  year  1941  through  fiscal  year  1942. 

A  question  which  you  may  well  ask  is 
whether  there  is  a  sufBcitnt  industrial  re- 
covery and  expansion  In  prospect  in  this 
country  to  absorb  a  very  large  number  of 
the  unemployed  and  thereby  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  reduce  its  work- 
relief  expenditures  even  further. 

I  think  the  answer  may  be  found  in 
some  of  the  areas  which  are  experiencing 
a  substantial  expansion  in  industrial  ac- 
tivities directly  resulting  from  the  de- 
fense program.  This  is  occurring  in 
southern  California.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  In  southern  California  we  are  wit- 
nessing the  optimum  tyi^e  of  empojrment 
conditions  which  we  may  expect  as  the 
defense  program  gets  going  at  full  sijeed. 

BMPLOTMXMT  OPPOrrUNITIZS    Uf   SODTHZaM 

CAurouru 

In  southern  California  there  is  a  short- 
age of  labor.  Workers  are  pouring  in 
from  other  States  to  fill  these  Jobs.  These 
workers  are  by  and  large  sroung  persons, 
or.  in  a  few  cases,  individuals  with  spe- 
cialized skills.  Many  other  workers  are 
pouring  into  the  State  ^ind  are  not  ob- 
taining employment.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  there  are  many  Jobs  available 
in  southern  California. 

W.    p.    A.    KMPLOTMKNT    OCCLINXS — WAITING   LIST 
ntCKZASSS 

The  Work  Projects  Administration  has 
evidently  recognized  that  there  Is  a  favor- 
able Job  situation  in  southern  California 
and  has  cut  its  employment  authoriza- 
tion each  month  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  I  would  be  very  much  pleased 
to  see  this  continue  except  at  the  same 
time  the  number  of  persons  certified  for 
need  awaiting  assignment,  and  by  that  I 
mean  they  are  eligible  for  and  seeking 
W.  P  A  employment,  has  been  steadily 
Increasmg.  In  January  1941  there  were 
10,900  persons  awaiting  assignment,  or  a 
number  equal  to  29  J  percent  of  those  ac- 
tually working  for  W.  P.  A.  By  the  end  of 
April  this  number  had  increased  to  15,000. 
or  49.5  percent  of  the  number  of  persons 
actually  in  work.  These  significant 
figures  are  as  follows: 
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In  this  period,  the  total  number  of  persona 
eligible  lor  W.  P.  A.  employment  and  actually 
■oaplored  declined  from  a  total  m  January 
«f  47.400  to  a  total  m^AprU  d  46.300  or  a  drop 
Cf  only  1.100. 


COMPAaiSON  OP  W.  p.  A.  BOLLS  AMD  CICFLOTMXNT 

smvicz  riLis 

Unemployment  has  not  disappeared  in 
southern  California.  The  active  files  of 
the  local  offices  of  the  State  employment 
services  in  the  eight  counties  of  southern 
California  showed  240.000  persons  looking 
for  work  in  April  1940.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, there  was  a  reduction  since  that 
period  of  time.  In  April  1941.  199,000 
were  registered  as  seeking  work.  This 
means  there  has  been  a  drop  of  17  per- 
cent in  the  number  of  persons  looking  for 
Jofais  through  the  local  offices  of  the  State 
emi)lo3mient  service  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

What  has  W.  P.  A.  done  in  that  same 
period?  In  April  1940  it  employed  39,800 
persons.  In  the  same  month  1  year  later 
it  gave  work  to  30.300.  This  shows  a  de- 
cline of  close  to  24  percent.  Thus  the 
Work  Projects  Administration  has  re- 
duced its  employment  far  more  than  the 
public  employment  offices  have  reduced 
their  active  files  of  Job  seekers. 

OBSTACLES   TO   REZMPLOTMENT    IN    INDUSTRY    OP 
W.  P.  A.  WORKERS 

It  must  be  quite  apparent  that  in 
southern  California,  where  there  are 
these  ideal  opportunities  for  employment 
in  the  defense  industries,  the  W.  P  A. 
load  is  not  going  down  as  fast  as  might  be 
expected.  The  reasons  for  this  are  quite 
clear. 

First.  Age:  Industries  are  giving  pref- 
erence in  employment  to  younger  per- 
sons. The  average  age  of  the  W.  P  A. 
worker  in  southern  California  is  almost 
46.  compared  to  an  average  W.  P.  A.  age 
of  42.75  for  the  country.  I  am  told  that 
this  age  level  will  increase  steadily  as 
j'ounger  workers  are  drawn  from  the  rolls 
of  W.  P.  A. 

Second.  Physical  handicaps:  Another 
significant  explanation  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  W.  P.  A.  load  in  southern 
California  is  the  fact  that  industries  are 
highly  selective  in  the  physical  standards 
required  of  persons  accepted  for  employ- 
ment. The  W.  P.  A.  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia has  a  large  load  of  competent 
workers  who  can  perform  the  tasks  as- 
signed to  them  and  who  have  built  public 
works  and  rendered  various  public  serv- 
ices which  in  my  opinion  are  among  the 
finest  in  the  country.  Yet  close  to  30 
percent  of  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  in  that 
State  have  minor  physical  handicaps 
which  exclude  them  from  private  indus- 
trial emplo3mient  even  under  defense 
conditions.  Yet  these  are  people  who 
are  daily  making  an  efficient  contribu- 
tion to  the  W.  P.  A.  projects— both  civil 
and  defense — which  are  being  under- 
taken in  that  section  of  California. 

Third.  Lack  of  education,  specialized 
skills  or  training:  Another  reason  for  the 
existence  of  such  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons on  the  work  program  in  southern 
California  is  their  lacl-  of  education,  spe- 
cialized skills,  or  training  to  meet  the 
current  requirements  of  the  defense  in- 
dustries. The  aircraft  industries  have 
depleted  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls  of  all  workers 
consldei-ed  suitable  by  that  industry  at 
the  present  time. 

VOCATIONAL  TBAINIMG   PROJECT 

The  W.  p.  A.  has  conducted  an  excel- 
lent training  program  in  cooperation 
with  the  vocational  schools  and  the  in- 


dustries. In  fact,  as  of  the  end  of  March 
1,530  or  75  percent  of  the  2,031  trainees 
who  have  completed  their  training  for 
defense  jobs  have  already  found  employ- 
ment. Many  of  the  others  are  expected 
to  be  placed  in  the  near  future. 

But  not  all  of  the  relief  workers  in 
southern  California  can  be  trained  and 
placed  with  industrial  standards  as  they 
are  today.  Age,  physical  condition,  lack 
of  education,  and  even  lack  of  aptitude  in 
some  cases  prevents  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  from  training  all  these 
workers  for  industrial  employment. 

NATION-WIDE  SmTATION 

Since  there  is  this  need  for  W.  P.  A. 
employment  in  southern  California 
where  there  are  many  jobs  available, 
where  some  of  the  job  seekers  from  other 
States  can  find  employment,  where  there 
is  frankly  a  great  defense  industrial 
boom,  then  in  other  areas  of  the  country 
which  are  not  so  fortunately  situated 
there  is  at  least  as  great  if  not  a  greater 
need  for  carrying  a  suljstantial  W.  P.  A. 
program  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
March  estimates  for  unemployment  vary 
between  6,100,000  reported  by  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board, 
7,500,000  reported  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  and  9,071,000  computed 
by  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions. 

During  the  coming  fiscal  year  there  will 
be  the  usual  Increase  in  the  labor  supply 
of  some  600  000  persons.  There  will  also 
be  a  special  increase  in  the  labor  supply 
because  of  the  attraction  of  the  defense 
industries  for  young  persons  and  house- 
wives, retired  persons,  and  so  forth,  who 
would  ordinarily  not  be  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket. There  will  also  be  some  increased 
unemployment  because  of  the  curtail- 
ment of  production  in  some  of  the  con- 
sumer-goods industries.  It  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  with  unemployment  rang- 
ing from  6.100,000  to  9,500.000  at  present 
there  is  likely  to  be,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  between  five 
and  five- tenths  and  seven  and  five- 
tenths  million  unemployed  during  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

If  the  Work  Projects  Administration 
employs  only  a  million  of  these,  it  will 
be  giving  work  to  only  1  person  in  5 
or  1  person  in  7  who  are  unemployed. 
This  is  hardly  too  large  a  work  program. 
Since  1936.  when  W.  P.  A.  employed  331/2 
percent  of  the  7,600.000  unen< ployed  per- 
sons, there  have  been  employed  on  the 
work  program  a  decreasing  proportion  of 
the  total  unemployed  in  this  country.  In 
the  calendar  year  1940  the  1,900,000 
W.  P.  A  workers  represented  only  23.7 
percent  of  the  unemployed. 

With  a  million  employed  during  the 
next  fiscal  year,  the  W.  P.  A.  may  be  pro- 
viding work  for  only  20  percent  of  the 
unemployed.  There  comes  a  time  when 
these  appropriations  may  be  reduced  too 
much.  In  my  opinion,  the  appropriation 
this  year  should  not  fall  below  the  $875,- 
000.000  requested  by  the  President,  as 
many  people  will  never  be  reemployed  in 
private  industry,  especially  that  type  of 
women  who  have  been  working  on  the 
sewing  projects.  This  type  of  project 
should  be  the  last  to  be  closed,  as  it  is  the 
only  employment  these  women  can  get. 
Thank  you. 
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The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

\  OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  9.  1941 


LETTER  SIGNED  BY  CONSTITUENTS 


Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  this  letter  ex- 
pressing the  views  of  my  constituents  is 
worthy  of  your  consideration  • 

Gould,  Okla  ,  May  24,  194t 
Hon.    Victor    Wickersham.    Member   0/    the 
Congress   from    the    Seventh    Oklahoma 
District,    and    all    other    natiorml    law- 
makers,  Washington,  D.  C 
Sirs:  The    undersigned    are    deeply    con- 
cerned about  the  outlook  for  our  democracy. 
May  we  suggest  with  all  the  earnestness  we 
have  that  whatever  measures  that  are  neces- 
sary be  taken  to  accomphsh  the  following: 

1.  Stop  these  strikes  in  defense  industry. 
If  it  takes  a  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency or  war  or  what  not,  lets  get  it  done. 
As  it  Is.  the  country  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
C.  1.  O.  which  is  in  turn  controlled  by  un- 
American  and  communistic  influences.  If 
these  elements  cannot  be  handled  then  we 
are  defeated  already. 

2.  Get  help  to  England  by  whatever  means 
necessary.  We  had  better  get  going  while 
there  is  someone  to  help  us  against  Hitler. 
We  have  played  at  this  matter  too  long  now. 
Convoy  ships  and  be  glad  to  do  It.  Forget 
politics  and  use  the  information  that  has 
been  available  tu  you  for  months  and  months. 
Let's  not  sleep  In  fancied  sectirity  any  longer. 

3.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  by  the 
dictators  that  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment Is  slow  and  ineffective.  Let's  get  some 
concentration  camps  and  some  teeth  in  effec- 
tive laws  and  some  all-out  effort.  If  your 
house  was  on  Are  would  you  stop  at  the  end 
of  a  6-hour  day?  Then  why  let  the  country 
be  run  and  ruined  on  that  basis?  Tou,  our 
Representatives,  are  all  we  can  depend  on. 
Are  you  going  to  let  us  down? 

Respectfully, 

Harold  Clark.  M.  H.  Carrell.  C.  T. 
Putnam,  E.  Q.  Anderson,  H.  T. 
Summers,  O.  F.  Culpepper,  J.  M. 
Nelson,  J.  W.  Curnutt,  A.  E. 
Stegall.  Mrs.  F.  E.  Johnson.  A.  F. 
Dickerson,  Willie  Sanders,  Mrs. 
G.  D.  Robinson.  J.  M.  Pox,  A.  R. 
Teague,  L.  R.  Morris.  Felton 
Farquhar,  Mrs  Carl  Putnam,  W  T. 
Welch,  O.  O.  Whltmlre,  J.  A. 
Looney.  Mrs.  L.  S.  Stokesberry, 
J.  Smalllng,  E  L.  Harris,  Carl  Put- 
nam, C.  A.  Scott.  Ray  West,  Mrs. 
O.  F.  Cxxlpepper,  John  Noble,  Pat 
Ferguson.  A.  J.  Miller.  C.  H  Hill, 
John  R  HIU.  S.  H.  King.  C.  V. 
Phipps.  Floyd  Cox.  W.  V.  Gatlln, 
Walter  Crowder,  E.  M.  Erwln.  H.  W. 
Payne,  G.  A  Corning.  A.  L.  Herring- 
ton,  Rosa  Earls,  J.  L.  Ballard,  J.  R. 
Moran,  Bess  Bassel,  Mrs.  Joe 
Hendley.  E.  E.  Woodman,  Pay 
Noble,  Willard  Johnson,  Lester 
Rodgers.  Mrs.  Roy  Barlow,  J.  A. 
Harrison.  Floyd  Johnson,  Jr..  W  C. 
Williams,  Jr..  D  S.  Smith,  S.  W. 
Carmack,  J.  D  Jones,  Homer  Cul- 
bert,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Nelson,  W.  E. 
Sanders,  Leon  W&Iden,  O.  C. 
Stephens.  Mrs.  W.  V.  Gatlin,  J.  H. 
Yates.  Mrs.  Felix  Cope.  Tom  Mc- 
Cubbin,  G.  O.  Robinson.  Joe  Alli- 
son. Russell  Reeves.  H  S.  Beanland, 
Mrs.  Rus&ell  Reeves.  ^ 


The  original  of  this  letter  was  signed  and 
delivered  by  a  group  of  the  signers  personally 
to  Congressman  Wickxssham  on  May  24, 
1941.  These  signers  are  from  the  village  of 
Gould.  Okla.,  population  372.  and  this  senti- 
ment is  shared  by  at  least  90  percent  of  the 
whole  population. 


Plight  of  the  Small  Manufacturers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  9,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  ERNEST  K.  LINDLEY  IN  THE 
WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude herein  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  by  Ernest  K.  Lindley  dealing 
with  the  diflaculty  had  by  small  manu- 
facturers in  getting  defense-contract 
work.  The  case  history  detailed  therein 
describes  to  a  "t"  the  experiences  of  the 
small  manufacturers  in  my  district.  I 
believe  the  same  story  applies  the  coun- 
try over  except  in  the  overindustrialized 
East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  trying  vainly  for 
several  months  to  obtain  Just  a  nibble  of 
defense  work  for  the  idle  men.  the  idle 
machines  and  the  idle  housing  in  my  dis- 
trict, I  have  almost  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion : 

That  the  only  way  we  can  insure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  defense  plants 
and  defense  orders  is  by  congressional 
action.  Otherwise  the  old  rule  that 
"them  that  has  gits"  will  continue  to 
leave  the  have-nots  out  in  the  cold. 

From  my  district  you  can  draw  a  line 
400  miles  north  to  the  Canadian  border 
and  1,500  miles  west  and  in  this  area 
there  is  not  to  my  knowledge  a  single 
defense  plant  or  a  single  defense  ac- 
tivity. Throughout  this  great  territory, 
comprising  several  Slates,  the  almost 
daily  appeals  from  Washington  to  "work, 
produce,  speed  up"  have  come  to  have  an 
ironic  ring. 

The  article  follows: 

A  CASE  HISTOST — ^PUGHT  OF  THE  SMALL 
MANTTTACTTTRERS 

(By  Ernest  K    Lindley) 

Here  is  a  brief  case  history  which  illustrates 
two  of  the  most  serious  criticisms  of  the 
direction  of  our  defense-production  program. 
It  is  the  experience  of  the  head  of  a  mis- 
western  manufacturer  of  brass,  aluminum, 
and  zinc  castings  and  stampings. 

The  firm  has  460  employees,  including  an 
engineering  staff  and  16  tool  and  die  makers, 
and  about  200  machine  tools.  Its  normal 
business  is  making  such  things  as  parts  for 
refrigerators  The  firm  is  in  excellent  finan- 
cial condition.  UntU  recently  it  was  work- 
ing around  the  clock — some  departments  on 
three  shifts  and  others  on  two  10-hour  shif u. 

Some  months  ago  its  president  siaed  up  th« 
dimensions  of  the  defense  program  and  de- 
cided they  would  put  a  dent  in  his  regular 
business.  He  saw  that  there  probably  would 
not  be  enough  brass,  zinc,  and  aluminum  to 


tneet  all  clvUian  needs.  He  suspected  also 
that  considerable  amounts  of  steel  would 
have  to  be  diverted  from  civilian  to  mUltary 
channels.  Some  of  his  business  friends  be- 
littled his  fears,  but  as  the  days  passed  and 
it  became  harder  to  get  the  metals  he  needed, 
he  set  out  to  try  to  get  some  defense  business. 

Knowing  a  little  about  the  Government 
and  the  defei«e  agencies  which  are  com- 
pletely unknown  to  many  small  manufac- 
turers— he  lost  no  time  in  learning  what 
stepw  he  should  taKe. 

He  was  told  to  offer  his  ser%'lces  as  a  sub- 
contractor to  the  large  concerns  which  had 
the  big  defense  orders.  He  was  Informed  that 
the  jKJllcy  of  O.  P.  M.  was  to  bring  these 
smaller  facilities  into  use  by  encouraging  the 
big  concerns  to  subcontract  parts. 

So  he  wrote  to  a  selected  list  of  prime  con- 
tractors. 500  in  all,  stating  exactly  what  his 
plant  was  set  up  to  do.  He  did  not  get  even 
one  serious  nibble,  much  less  a  subcontract. 

He  filed  with  the  Defense  Contract  Service 
office  in  Detroit  a  complete  survey  of  his 
plant.  All  he  got  there  was  a  suggestion  that 
he  write  to  the  other  regional  offices,  making 
sure  that  he  told  them  he  had  already  been 
in  touch  with  the  Detroit  office,  since,  other- 
wise, his  letters  would  be  forwarded  to  De- 
troit. 

Finally,  the  Detroit  office  invited  him  to 
submit  bids  on  2  fuses  for  the  British.  Nei- 
ther was  of  a  type  that  previously  had  been 
manufacturedTn  this  country.  Of  the  200 
machines  in  his  plant.  8— all  automatic  screw 
machines — could  l>e  used  in  making  the  fuses. 
He  submitted  a  bid.  but  with  It  the  state-" 
ment  that  he  could  not  produce  the  fuses 
unless  he  also  got  business  to  keep  the  rest 
of  his  plant  going. 

Meanwhile,  the  real  pinch  has  come  in  sup- 
plies of  metals.  He  can  get  almost  no  brass, 
zinc,  and  aluminum.  H!s  refrigerator-mak- 
ing clients  have  realized  they  are  going  to 
have  to  find  substitutes.  Including  substi- 
tutes for  a  large  amount  of  steel,  or  else 
suspend  production. 

Last  week  our  exhibit  X  had  to  lay  off  his 
night  shift.  His  16  highly  skilled  tool  and 
die  makers  are  idle. 

He  has  machines  and  men  of  exactly  the 
type  and  tralnUig  desperately  needed  for  de- 
fense production.  But  they  are  not  being 
used.  And  imless  they  are  put  to  work 
quickly  he  will  have  to  stispend  business  en- 
tirely and  let  his  organization  go  to  pieces. 

Early  this  week  he  arrived  in  Washington 
to  make  the  rounds  of  the  defense  agencies — 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  O  P.  M.  He  received 
sympathetic  hearings,  but  up  to  the  time  this 
was  written  no  action 

Billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  defense  orden 
have  been  poured  forth,  largely  into  big  cor- 
porations Huge  new  plants  are  being  buUt 
from  the  bottom  up  at  a  cost  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  The  machine-tool  In- 
dustry Is  staggering  under  a  record-breaking 
load  of  orders. 

-  Here  ts  a  plant  ready  to  go.  It  has  the 
machines,  the  trained  men,  the  engineers, 
and  management.  It  doesn't  need  a  dollar 
from  the  Government,  either  for  expansion 
or  working  capital.  It  can  make  any  num- 
ber of  Items  Important  to  defense  without 
adding  even  so  much  as  one  machine  to  Its 
equipment,  and  with  a  few  new  machine* 
here  and  there  its  scope  could  be  greatly 
expanded 

It  is  organized  and  manned  for  two-  and 
three-shift  operation,  whUe  many  other  pro- 
ducers are  still  working  only  one  shift. 

It  wants  defense  business  and  has  been 
searching  for  It.  In  fact,  if  it  doesn't  get  It, 
It  may  go  out  of  business  forever. 

If  our  defense  production  were  efficiently 
planned,  this  plant  would  have  been  aought 
out.  surveyed,  and  asked  to  undertake  de- 
fense work  months  ago.  But  for  3  months 
it  has  been  knocking  at  the  door,  asking  for 
a  chance  to  prodiice  for  defense  needs. 

It  Is  caught  on  one  side  by  the  failure  of 
O.  P.  M.  and  the  Army  and  Navy  to  mebUize 
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quickly  and  effectively  such  smaller  manu- 
facturers. On  the  other  It  Is  caught  by  the 
shortages  of  metals  for  clvUlan  use — short- 
ages which  are  far  more  acute  than  most  of 
the  businessmen  brought  In  to  direct  the  de- 
fense production  program  had  the  wit  to 
foresee.  The  reassuring  statements  that 
there  would  be  enough  aluminum,  enough 
magnesium,  and  enough  steel  have  all  been 
pricked  by  events.  There  Is  not  enough  of 
any  of  them,  and  not  enough  zinc  and  brass. 
Our  exhibit  X  Is  confident  that  there  are 
hundreds,  perhaps  several  thousands,  of  small 
manufacturers  who  are  getting  caught  In  this 
(Souble  squeeze.  Many  are  less  well-equipped 
than  he  Is  to  move  immediately  Into  defense 
production.  But.  for  lack  of  metal  for  civ- 
ilian use.  they  will  have  to  suspend  opera- 
tion and  disband  their  organizations. 
Whether  they  would  ever  come  to  life  again 
la  doubtfuL 


Factory  Seourc  and  Prodaction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  BHODX   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENIATIVES 


Monday.  June  9.  1941 


EDITORIAL   PROM   THE    PROVIDENCE 
(R.  I.)   JOURNAL 


Mr.  POOARTY.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Providence  Journal  of  Sunday,  June 
8.  1941: 

{Prom   the   Providence    (R.    I.)    Journal   of 

June  8.  IMl  1 
» 

raCTOBT  SEXZUtM  AND  nOOUCTION 

The  three  strikes  on  the  west  coast,  In- 
volving two-thirds  of  the  52.800  defetxse 
workers  now  Idle,  are  outlaws — that  Is  to  say. 
ttacy  have  been  repudiated  by  labor  Itself. 
They  are  the  products  of  a  minority  of  Irre- 
sponsible leaders  and  recalcitrant  workers. 
In  view  of  the  honest,  sincere,  and  reasonable 
efforts  of  authorities  to  settle  the  disputes, 
they  cannot  have  the  support  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  workers  who  see  clearly  that  our  na- 
tional life  and  security  Is  tied  up  with  the 
success  of  the  defense  program. 

Both  WUliam  Oreen,  president  of  the  A.  P. 
of  L..  and  John  Prey,  head  of  the  metal-trades 
division,  have  repudiated  the  strike  of  the 
1.700  machinists  in  the  San  Prancisco  ship- 
building Industries,  called  In  violation  of  the 
master  agreement  and  tlelng  up  miUlotu  In 
naval-  and  merchant-marine  construction. 

PhUlp  Mxirray.  head  of  the  C.  I  O..  has  de- 
scribed the  strike  of  the  Pacific  Coast  wood- 
workers as  one  against  the  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board,  which  means  against  the 
Oovernment.  Though  the  leader  of  this 
strike  has  caUed  the  National  Defense  Media- 
tion Board  "an  all-out  labor-busting  and 
strike-breaking  device."  incendiary  language 
of  the  most  vicious  sort.  Mr.  Murray  has  ap- 
proved the  settlement  offered  by  the  Board. 
Under  the  ctrcimistances.  there  U  every  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  the  leader  has  other 
motives  In  the  strike  than  the  terms  tmder 
dlscusslan. 

In  the  strUw  at  tbe  North  American  alr> 
craft  factory,  producing  badly  needed  plane* 
for  the  UnlU6  Bute*  and  Great  BrlUln.  tba 
■Avt  at   tbs   National    Defense    Mediation 


Board  to  secure  a  postponement  was  called  by 
the  leader  "stalling  the  workers."  The  Board 
had  secured  the  promise  of  the  leaders  not  to 
strike  while  a  basis  of  settlement  was  being 
work  d  ou.,  but  they  Issued  the  order  never- 
theless. 

This  strike,  as  well  as  the  other  two  on  the 
west  coast,  has  been  severely  condemned  by 
spokesmen  for  the  A.  P.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O 
who  are  members  of  the  Labor  t'olicy  Advisory 
Committee  associated  with  Sidney  Hillman's 
labor  section  of  tht  O.  P  M. 

The  unions  and  their  leaders  responsible 
for  these  three  strikes  have  not  a  leg  to 
stand  upon  in  justification  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  disputes.  They  have  been  re- 
pudiated by  national  leaders  of  labor  They 
have  defied  the  efforts  of  the  National  De- 
fense Mediation  Board.  They  have  flaunted 
public  opinion.  And.  worst  of  all.  they  have 
put  to  shame  the  thousands  of  conscientious 
employees  in  defense  Industries  who  are  work- 
ing up  to  the  point  of  fatigue  to  get  out 
production. 

Now  the  President  has  Intervened  In  the 
North  American  strike  with  the  threat  of 
selziu-e.  or  nationalization,  of  the  plant  unless 
the  workers  retu  n. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  North  Ameri- 
can strike,  Uke  the  other  two,  had  lost  face 
and  had  been  catalogued  blc  the  work  of  an 
Irresponsible  minority,  the  Presidents  threat 
to  Intervene  by  seizvire  deserves  examination 
for  .t«  possible  effect  upon  the  all-Important 
issue  of  productim  for  national  defense  and 
aid  .0  Britain. 

Let  us  examine  what  happened  In  Prance 
when,  for  other  reasons,  the  Blum  govern- 
ment In  the  summer  of  1936  ordered  the  na- 
tionalization of  war  Industries  and  started  to 
take  over  the  aircraft  industry.  The  decision, 
together  with  the  reform  program  of  the  Blum 
government,  had  an  upsetting  effect  upon 
Prench  economy  and  finances;  production  de- 
clined while  Germany  was  working  night  and 
day  to  rearm.  The  extension  of  state  control 
over  Industry  was  one  of  the  causes  of  Prances 
debacle. 

Remember,  the  nationalization  was  ordered 
and  started  in  the  summer  of  1936.  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  upon  the  aircraft  industry. 
In  March  of  1938  accoimts  described  the 
Prench  aircraft  and  armaments  Industries  as 
"vlrtuaUy  paralyzed  "  Prance,  like  the  United 
States,  had  a  paper  program  of  aircraft  con- 
struction calling  for  6.000  modern  planes  to 
cost  16,000,000.000  francs.  Yet  the  average 
monthly  output  actually  was  only  38  planes 
In  1937  and  at  the  end  of  1938  was  only  62. 

The  picture  of  tragic  Prance,  badly  under- 
equipped  with  modem  tanks,  motorized  col- 
umns, the  vital  airplanes,  and  the  other  In- 
struments of  modem  warfare,  when  she  was 
met  by  the  prepared  German  divisions,  bears 
recalling  to  make  the  United  States  democ- 
racy wake  up  to  the  menace  of  lagging  pro- 
duction. 

Prance  tried  nationalization  of  war  Indus- 
tries during  crucial  months— and  the  Repub- 
lic Is  a  comment  on  the  failure. 

It  has  been  said  that  seizure  of  factories  In 
this  country  would  come  only  as  a  last  re- 
sort. There  Is  grave  danger  that  seizure — or 
nationalization — will,  as  In  Prance,  have  a 
serious  effect  upon  production.  The  Army 
can  take  over  a  factory,  but  the  Army  can- 
not make  bombers  and  pursuit  planes.  There 
Is  the  question  of  management — whether  In 
seized  factories  the  Government  will  put  In 
Its  own  employees  or  agents  or  retain  the 
men  presently  In  charge.  Again,  when  the 
Government  Interferes,  it  takes  upon  Itself 
the  responsibility  of  fixing  wages  and  work- 
ing condition.  If  It  is  found  that  the  Gov- 
ernment meets  the  terms  of  the  strikers 
without  much  ado.  there  will  be  the  natural 
Inclination  of  workers  In  other  factories  to 
create  a  situation  which  will  cause  the  Gov- 
amment  to  interveua  in  the  expectation  that 
an  admlntotratlon  lo  favorabla  to  labor  will 


meet  the  terms  they  ask.  Then  again,  sec- 
ure of  factories  may  be  a  penalty  for  manage- 
ment absolutely  blameless  In  an  industrial 
dispute. 

But  the  most  Important  consideration  Is 
the  capacity  of  government,  through  bu- 
reaucracy, to  get  out  productior.  as  efficiently 
and  as  speedily  as  private  management. 

It  Is  advisable,  therefore,  for  public  opin- 
ion to  forget  the  drama  of  the  threat  to  seize 
a  factory  and  concentrate  Its  attention  upon 
what  Government  control  will  do  to  produc- 
tion, keeping  In  mind  the  lesson  of  Prance. 
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LETTER  BY   HON.  GEORGE  W    JOHNSON. 
OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ur.der  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  written  by  me  to  Hon.  Wil- 
liam S.  Knudsen,  Director  General,  Oflflce 
of  Production  Management: 

JtTNX  9,  1941. 

Hon.  Wn-LiAM  S.  Kntjdsen, 
Director  General,  Office  of 
Production  Management, 
Social  Security  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dzab  &fs.  Knttdsen  :  Let  me  preface  this 
communication  with  a  preliminary  statement. 
It  Is  that  I  realize  our  country  faces  a  grave 
and  perilous  crisis,  and  as  a  loyal  and  pa- 
triotic citizen,  and  as  a  Congressman,  I  stand 
ready  to  approve  and  help  put  forward  every 
means  and  measure  which  will  strengthen 
oiir  national  defense  to  the  maximum  pos- 
sible point  In  the  shortest  possible  time. 

One  matter  that  gives  me  much  concern  on 
this  score  is  the  proposal  from  T.  V.  A.  to 
Initiate  the  building  of  a  series  of  ten  new 
hydro-electric  power  dams  on  the  rivers  under 
Its  Jurisdiction.  There  Is  no  pretense  that 
these  additional  dams  are  requisite  to  flood 
control  or  navigation.  Their  express  and  only 
Justification  Is  to  augment  T.  V.  A.'s  pool  of 
electric  power. 

T.  V.  A.  Director,  David  E.  Llllenthal,  made 
a  public  address  at  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.,  In  which 
he  pointed  to  the  need  for  providing  more 
electric  power  than  was  comprehended  with- 
in T.  V.  A.'s  present  power  program.  He 
stated  that  the  construction  of  ten  dams  and 
their  related  features,  would  cost  an  esti- 
mated quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  He,  then, 
hastened  to  add.  "That  will  seem  a  modest 
price  to  pay  for  the  sense  of  security  It  will 
bring  and  an  end  to  a  feeling  that  this  great 
country  In  Its  hour  of  great  danger  may  be 
without  the  dire  necessities  for  the  defense 
of  Its  Independence." 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  would  agree  that  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  would  be  a  modest 
price  to  pay  for  security.  Appropriations  by 
Congress  for  national  defense,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  security,  will  be  100  times  the  cost 
of  10  more  dams  proposed  by  T.  V.  A. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  LUlenthal's  blueprints 
for  10  more  dsms  afford  no  present  security 
whatsoever,  for  it  would  take  years  for  their 
consummation.    Furthermore,  even  if  it  were 


possible  by  magic  to  bring  them  Into  being 
immediately,  it  Is  still  a  question  whether 
these  dams  are  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

I  am  reliably  In  jrmed  that  while  the  plants 
producing  aluminum  wlU  be  ready  by  about 
June  1942,  the  power  will  not  be  available. 
It  had  been  assimied  that  all  the  power  needed 
could  be  available  from  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coulee  Dams.  It  Is  now  established  that  less 
than  180,000  kilowatts  will  be  free  In  these 
regions.  While  there  are  also  Immediately 
available  about  60,000  kllowaUs  at  Boulder, 
putting  all  together  there  would  be  only 
about  350.000  kilowatts  free  by  the  end  of 
1942.  At  which  time  a  million  kilowatts  wlU 
be  urgently  needed. 

The  question  is  not  the  need  for  more 
electric  power  for  the  production  of  aluminum 
and  other  vital  and  critical  defense  require- 
ments. We  all  concede  that  more  power  is 
needed.  The  question  Is  not  whether  the 
Federal  Government  shall  go  further  Into  the 
business  of  the  generating  and  distributing 
of  electric  power.  This,  I  may  concede, 
though  with  misgivings. 

The  real  question  presented  by  the  Llllen- 
thal prop>osal  is  whether  the  construction  of 
more  water-power  dams  for  more  electric 
power  In  the  present  emergency  Is  the  best 
.  and  the  quickest  way  to  get  that  power.  I  do 
not  believe  that  It  is. 

What  Is  the  alternative?  Steam  plants  to 
generate  electricity  with  coal.  It  seems  to 
me  that  here  Is  a  major  question  of  policy 
which  you  and  your  agency  might  very  prop- 
erly study  and  give  to  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try the  benefit  of  your  conclusions. 

Those  who  follow  our  efforts  at  "all  out" 
defense  are  cognizant  of  the  seriotis  shortage 
of  power  that  confronts  our  airplane  pro- 
gram. President  Roosevelt  recently  called 
for  a  tremendous  step-up  In  the  production  of 
four-englned  bombers  to  a  rate  of  500  a 
month.  I  have  been  Informed  that  this 
means  that  our  output  of  alumtuum  must  be 
accelerated  approximately  50  percent  over 
the  previous  goal  of  200,000,000  (b)  pounds 
annually,  and  an  Increase  of  300,000,000 
pounds  of  magnesium  yearly. 

This,  of  course,  means  that  we  must  de- 
velop adequate  supplies  of  power  quickly  to 
meet  this  load.  I  have  been  told  by  some 
power  experts  that  this  will  require  not  less 
than  1,000,000  kilowatts  additional  electric 
energy.  According  to  these  sources,  probably 
not  more  than  one-third  of  this  total  will 
be  available  by  the  end  of  1942,  without 
rationing  civilian  consumption.  Invoking  pri- 
orities, or  other  drastic  steps. 

I  have  also  been  told  that  it  will  take 
only  12  months,  perhaps  less,  to  build  the 
essential  alumlntun  and  magnesiiun  plants, 
yet  the  T.  V.  A.  proposal  would  require  2 
years — too  late  to  get  the  plants  In  produc- 
tion diulng  this  crucial  period.  Por  this 
reason,  It  seems  to  me,  that  we  should  con- 
sider Immediately  the  possibility  of  adding 
steam  plants,  which  can  be  placed  in  opera- 
tion In  approximately  one-half  the  time  of 
dams  projected  to  Increase  hydroelectric 
power. 

It  is  not  my  piorpose  to  disparage  the 
hydroelectric  plants  which  the  Government 
has  already  built  or  has  In  contemplation. 
Nothing  Is  served  now  by  debating  whether 
the  electric  power  generated  In  these  plants 
could  have  been  developed  more  economi- 
cally in  steam  plants,  or  more  desirably  lo- 
cated. However,  It  seems  to  me  that  In  the 
present  ciKmmstances,  when  the  time  ele- 
ment Lb  so  vital,  when  speed  Is  so  essential, 
when  the  demands  upon  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  Government,  upon  the  man- 
power of  our  Nation,  and  upon  our  material 
resources  are  so  overwhelming  that  the  right 
way  to  meet  the  requirements  for  additional 
electric  power  Is  to  bxald  coal-btirnlng  steam 
plants,  end  that  the  wrong  way  Is  to  embark 
upon  new  water-power  dams  which  will  take 
twice  as  long  to  build  and  cost  twice  as  mucb 


money  and,  when  finished,  are  eq)eclally  vul- 
nerable to  sabotage  and  to  air  attack,  and 
are  undependable  with  respect  to  rainfall 
and  water  supply. 

It  Is  pertinent  to  observe  that  T.  V.  A. 
came  to  Congress  last  year  for  permission  to 
build  a  large  steam  plant  at  Watts  Bar.  In 
Tennessee,  with  the  argument  that  it  was  a 
quick,  economical  way  of  augmenting 
T.  V.  A.'s  facilities.  The  Watts  Bar  plant  is 
scheduled  to  be  constructed  within  the  space 
of  18  months,  and  Is  ahead  of  schedule.  Pro- 
vision is  already  being  made  for  doubling  Its 
Installed  capacity.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Co  is  proceed- 
ing with  the  Installation  of  two  steam  turbo- 
generators, whose  combined  power  will  exceed 
the  entire  output  of  the  large  hydroelectric 
power  plant  of  this  company  at  the  Cono- 
wlngo  Dam. 

I  am  also  reliably  Informed  that  the  greatly 
Increased  efllclency  now  prevailing  in  the 
generation  of  electricity  In  coal -burning 
steam  plants  puts  an  entirely  different  com- 
plexion on  the  comparative  cost  aspect,  as 
between  steam  and  hydro  power.  In  the 
most  modern  steam  plants  It  requires  less 
than  a  pound  of  coal  to  generate  1  kilowatt- 
hour  of  electricity.  Here  let  me  call  atten- 
tion to  a  recent  report  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  which  concluded 
that,  whereas  It  would  cost  In  the  vicinity  of 
$90,000,000  to  carry  to  completion  the  Passa- 
maquoddy  hydroelectric  power  project  Initi- 
ated some  years  ago,  and  now  abandoned, 
that  a  steam  plant  could  be  built  at  that 
point  for  less  than  $15,000,000,  to  develop  an 
equal  amount  of  electric  power,  and  that  In 
actual  operations,  taking  into  account  fuel 
costs,  the  cost  of  steam  power  at  the  switch- 
board would  be  less  per  kilowatt  than  the 
cost  of  water  power. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  expert 
opinion  of  Mr.  Gano  Dunn,  the  consultant 
In  the  O.  P.  M.,  on  the  question  of  power 
supply — an  opinion  which  was  presented  at  a 
hearing  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee last  summer  In  connection  with  T.  V.  A.'s 
request  for  funds  to  construct  a  steam  plant. 
Mr.  Dunn's  statement  reviewed  the  progres- 
sive diminution  In  the  amount  of  coal  re- 
quired to  generate  electric  power  and  said, 
"And  today.  In  1940,  a  new  plant  can  produce 
a  kilowatt-hour  for  0.9  pound  of  coal.  In 
that  scaling  down  from  8  pounds  of  coal  per 
kilowatt-hour  to  0.9  pound  of  coal  per  kilo- 
watt-hour, steam  power  passed  water  power, 
and  Is  now  much  the  cheaper  power  when 
costs  are  calculated  on  the  same  basis  for 
each  form  of  power." 

In  addition  to  the  considerations  of  time 
and  money,  there  are  other  factors  in  favor 
of  turning  to  steam  plants  for  additional 
electric  power  In  the  present  emergency.  In- 
stead of  starting  In  to  construct  new  dams 
to  provide  more  water  power.  Steam  plants 
may  be  scattered,  In  line  with  the  policy  of 
avoiding  concentration  of  war  Industry. 
Steam  plants  eliminate  the  uncertainties  of 
rainfall  and  water  flow. 

We  know  that  hydroelectric  power  plants 
displace  coal,  not  for  a  day  or  year  but  In 
perpetuity,  and  that  every  ton  of  coal  lost 
means  the  loss  In  aggregate  somewhere  along 
the  line  of  1  day's  labor  and  wage  for  one 
man.    It  Is  a  wholly  unnecessary  sacrifice. 

I  trust,  Mr.  Knudsen,  that  you  will  pardon 
the  length  of  this  letter,  but,  obviously,  the 
questions  here  raised  go  far  beyond  the  Im- 
mediate proposal  of  T.  V.  A.  and  the  con- 
templated development  of  hydroelectric 
power  at  Grand  Cknilee,  at  Bonneville,  and 
Boulder  Dams.  I  shall  anticipate  your  re- 
sponse and  the  expression  of  your  views  upon 
this  pressing  subject. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

OXOaOE  W.  JOXNIOIf, 

il ember  o/  Congreu, 


Atthade   of  Texas   People  on   Present 
Emersency 
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or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 
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Monday,  June  9.  1941 


RESOLUTION  OP  TKXAS  LEGISLATURE 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Texas  recently 
adopted  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  68.  Since  it  is  stated  that  the  reso- 
lution expresses  the  views  of  the  people 
of  Texas,  I  desire  to  Insert  the  entire 
resolution  in  the  Record.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  68 

Whereas  the  history  of  Texas  bears  wltneaa 
that  the  people  of  this  State  oppose  to  ttaa 
last  drop  of  blood,  and  the  last  breath  In 
their  bodies,  tyraimy  and  aggression:  and 
that  they  lovo  liberty  even  more  than  life 
Itself:  and  Texas  and  Texans  have  never 
hesitated  to  enter  the  fray  when  this  two- 
headed  monster,  tyranny  and  aggreation.  has 
threatened  their  homes  and  their  Ideals. 

The  bloody  fields  of  San  Jacinto,  Goliad, 
and  the  Alamo  give  mute  teetlnK)ny  to  these 
facts;  Shllo  and  the  WUderness  In  the  ClvU 
War,  and  the  Impetuous  charge  at  San  Juan 
Hill  were  altars  upon  which  they  made  their 
sacrifices:  and  Chateau  Thierry  and  the 
Meuse-Argoniie  confirm  the  wllllngees  of 
Texans  to  make  the  ultimate  sacrifice  to  pre- 
serve freedom,  Pberty,  Justice,  and  peace  In 
all  the  world;  and 

Whereas  two  divergent  phlloeophles  of  gov- 
ernment are  now  embraced  In  a  deadly  strug- 
gle that  has  drawn  Into  Its  flaming  vortex 
most  of  the  t-ountrles  of  B^^rope;  and  the 
totalitarian  states  have  sworn  to  extirpate 
democracies  aiid  democratic  people  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  are  now  at  war  with 
our  ideals  and  otir  way  of  life  that  we  cherish 
as  a  heritage:  and  Great  Britain  is  tbe  last 
remaining  barricade  sheltering  our  Nation 
from  the  forr^s  of  tyranny  and  aggression: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  Senate  of  Texaa  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Texas,  speaking  for  the 
people  of  Texas  inform  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States: 

That  the  people  of  Texas,  in  these  days  of 
peril  to  ourselves  and  all  democracies 
throughout  the  world,  are  unified  behind  the 
foreign  policies  of  President  Roosevelt,  and 
desire  that  a  fiim  policy  toward  the  aggreanr 
nation  be  maintained  without  thought  of 
appeasement,  and  that  Great  Britain  be  g.ven 
all  possible  aid  until  victory  Is  won,  so  that 
the  epitaph  of  Christian  civilization  may  not 
be  "too  little  and  too  late,"  and  that  steps  be 
taken  to  Impn^ss  upon  both  capital  and  labor 
the  full  realization  of  their  responslbiUtlec  for 
national  defense,  so  that  strikes  and  lockcuu 
may  not  occur  and  lmi}erll  the  safety  of  this 
Nation  and  our  civilization  over  a  few  pieces 
of  silver;  and 

That  Texans  are  and  will  remain  true  to 
their  historic  heriUge,  and  are  wUIlng  to 
make  whatever  sacrifice  is  necessary  that  oar 
Nation  and  our  posterity  may  live  In  peace, 
freedom,  and  liberty;  and  be  it  further 

Retolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  tfae  United 
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tUtM,  ttM  8Mr«tarr  of  Bute  of  the  United 
8Ut«s.  th«  Vic*  President  of  the  United 
State*  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatlves  of  the  Congreu  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  Uember  of  the  Texas  dele- 
gation In  the  Congreaa  of  the  United  States, 
ao  that  the  President  and  the  Congress  and 
all  the  world  may  know  that  Texana  still 
honor  the  principles  of  their  fathers. 


ChrUian  Dtfcue  Orfuuntions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
give  warning  to  those  in  charge  of  civilian 
defense  organizations  of  Washington  and 
the  other  places  in  the  country  to  be  most 
careful  and  cautious  about  the  type  of 
persons  who  volunteer  for  that  service. 

There  are  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  Communists.  Nazis,  Fascists  in  our 
midst  right  here  in  Washington.  D.  C, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  country,  whose  pur- 
pose is  the  destruction  of  our  Republic, 
and  1  am  sure  that  every  Member  of 
Congress  and  a  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  are  very  anxious  that 
steps  be  taken  to  effectively  bar  such 
radicals  from  obtaining  membership  in 
the  home-defense  forces  where  they 
could  do  untold  damage  to  our  national 
security  by  the  same  cunning  tricks  they 
have  employed  in  many  nations  which 
have  been  the  victims  of  such  cancerous 
growth  from  within  and  have  thus  fallen 
prey  to  their  enemies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  we  make  sure  that 
everybody  in  our  civilian  defense  organi- 
sations is  a  100-percent  true  American. 
^^^^^n  we  might  better  not  even  attempt 
stieh^an  organization. 

On  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  and  Thurs- 
day of  this  week  thousands  of  citizens  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  will  volunteer  for  the 
civilian  defense  of  our  Capital  City,  and 
I  hope  those  in  charge  will  exercise  due 
care  and  caution  that  not  one  Com- 
munist. Nazi,  or  Fascist  be  enrolled.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  searchlight  of  the 
F.  B.  L  and  the  Dies  committee  be  turned 
on  this  list  of  volunteers,  that  should 
the  names  of  any  black  sheep  be  found  on 
that  list,  they  might  be  relegated  to  the 
ash  heap  pronto. 

Seme  may  resent  such  investigation, 
but  I  would  say  that  any  sensible,  true 
American  should  welcome  the  same,  and 
furthermore  they  should  insist  upon  such 
scrutiny  by  these  two  very  efBcient  or- 
ganizations: 

While  I  am  one  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans  who  does  not  feel 
an  invasion  of  this  country  by  any  foreign 
nation  or  combination  of  nations  can  be 
made  against  a  strong  national  defense 
here,  yet  I  am  aware  that  he  who  sows 
aafety  reaps  happiness.  Consequently.  I 
am  going  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  ex- 


tent with  the  civilian-defense  program 
by  acting  in  a  cool,  deliberate  manner, 
and  urge  every  loyal  American  to  do  like- 
wise without  fanning  the  flames  of  war 
fear  and  hysteria  in  any  sense. 


Resolotioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

Otr  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  6,  1941 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  RAILROAD 
YARDMASTERS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA, 
INC. 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Railroad  Yardmasters  of  North 
America,  Inc.: 

Whereas  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  our 
American  labor  unions  came  Into  being  as  a 
means  of  protection  to  the  workers  against 
the  unscrupulous  and  selfish  individuals  of 
Industry  who  refused  to  better  the  workers' 
conditions,  and,  the  workers  being  disorgan- 
ized, had  no  means  of  effective  bargaining; 
and 

Whereas  the  majority  of  labor  organiza- 
tions founded  for  the  purpose  of  collective 
bargaining  have  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that 
their  aims,  objectives,  and  achievements, 
through  the  years,  have  definitely  established 
them  as  a  permanent  foundation,  a  guaranty 
to  the  workers'  rights;  and 

Whereas  through  the  activities  of  the  labor 
organizations  certain  legislation  has  been 
passed  Intending  to  protect  the  natural  pre- 
rogatives of  the  workers  and  their  organiza- 
tions; legislation  guaranteeing  the  workers 
the  right  to  collective  bargaining  by  means  of 
their  own  choosing;  and 

Whereas  the  Intent  of  this  legislation  was 
to  create  a  condition  of  harmony  between  the 
workers  and  their  employers  by  setting  up 
legal  machinery  as  a  means  of  further  pro- 
moting the  rights  of  labor  through  freedom  of 
discrimination  and  exploitation  for  Its  fol- 
lowers; and 

Whereas,  though  the  Intention  of  this 
labor  legislation  may  have  been  to  protect 
the  rights  of  labor,  it  has  been  inadequate 
In  many  respects  in  that  it  has  failed  to  free 
labor  of  unscrupulous  and  selfish  Individuals 
who  are  Imposing  on  the  workers  In  spite  of 
present  labor  laws.  It  is  a  matter  '•f  com- 
mon knowledge  that  labor  Is  being  exploited 
by  Individuals  who  are  unscrupulous  and 
selfish,  and  many  of  th3se  individuals  are  to 
be  found  not  only  among  the  employers  but 
right  within  the  unions;  and 

Whereas  these  Individuals,  though  unwor- 
thy, are  able  to  operate  under  the  present 
laws  without  restraint  because  the  present 
labor  laws  have  not  set  up  a  differential  as 
to  what  type  of  person  shall  exercise  the 
rights  of  labor  guaranteed  In  the  present 
statute;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  obvious  that  aliens,  ex-con- 
victs, absconders,  and  persons  who  have  never 
worked  at  the  occupation  represented  by 
their  union  are  In  official  capacity,  which 
places  them  In  a  position  of  controlling  the 
destiny  of  legitimate  workers  and  their 
unions:  Therefore  be  It 


Resolved,  That  we,  the  Railroad  Yardmas- 
ters of  North  America,  Inc.,  in  convention, 
urgently  request  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men of  these  United  States  to  pass  further 
labor  legislation  that  will  correct  the  pres- 
ent-day abuses  by  establishing  a  definite 
guarantee  of  the  workers'  rights  to  collective 
bargaining  by  means  of  their  own  choosing; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  legislation  incorporate 
the  following  safeguards: 

(1)  Aliens  to  be  Ineligible  to  hold  office  in 
any  labor  union. 

(2)  Any  person  not  actively  engaged  In  the 
occupation  represented  by  the  respective 
union  for  at  least  3  years  prior  to  holding 
elective  office  to  be  Ineligible. 

(3)  All  officers  of  labor  organizations  han- 
dling the  funds  thereof  to  be  adequately 
bonded. 

(4)  A  financial  statement  to  be  rendered 
to  every  member  at  least  once  per  annum. 

(5)  Jurisdictional  disputes  to  be  arbitrated 
without  stoppage  of  work,  and  a  60-day  "cool 
off"  arbitratlonal  period  before  a  strike  be 
considered  legal;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we.  who  have  for  many  years 
been  operating  in  accordance  with  the  five- 
point  program  of  this  resolution,  sincerely 
believe  that  legislation  making  it  mandatory 
to  all  labor  organizations  to  operate  likewise 
would  play  a  major  role  In  reducing  labor 
troubles  to  a  minimum,  and  thereby  pro- 
mote- harmony  between  the  workers,  their 
employers,  and  the  general  public. 


Lost  Due  to  Strikes  in  Defense 
Industries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  ATIVES 


Monday,  June  9.  1941 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  work 
of  Madam  Perkins,  Harry  Bridges,  Sid- 
ney Hillman,  and  other  lesser  apostles  of 
the  New  Deal  is  producing  results.  By 
reason  of  the  strikes  in  defense  industries 
since  the  first  of  this  year  to  April  30, 
we  are  short  the  equivalent  to  approxi- 
mately 1,168  bombers,  or  1,193  light 
tanks,  or  9  destroyers. 

Prom  January  1  to  April  30. 1941,  there 
were  70  defense  strikes  according  to  the 
records  of  the  O.  P.  M..  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  and  the  United  States 
Conciliation  Service.  These  70  strikes 
involved  203.915  men  and  a  loss  of  2,237.- 
774  man-days.  On  a  basis  of  an  8-hour 
day  this  amounts  to  a  loss  of  17.902,192 
man-hours. 

The  Army  Air  Corps  according  to 
Major  Timberlake  estimates  that  16,000 
man-hours  are  required  to  produce  a 
B-24D  bomber. 

The  Ordnance  Department  of  the 
Army  according  to  Major  Warner  esti- 
mates that  15,000  man-hours  are  re- 
quired to  produce  a  light  tank. 

The  Navy  Department's  Public  Rela- 
tions Division  estimates  that  1,800,000 
man-hours  are  required  to  build  a  de- 
stroyer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  this  situa- 
tion is  not  confiscation  of  all  property  in 
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America  and  a  complete  socialization  of 
our  country.  This  House  should,  without 
further  delay,  enact  whatever  legislation 
Is  necessary.  The  handling  of  our  labor 
problems  in  defense  industries  should  be 
taken  away  from  the  reformers  and  left- 
wingers  and  turned  over  to  patriotic 
Americans,  who  consider  the  defense  of 
our  Republic  the  paramount  objective. 


President  Roosevelt  Plotting  for  an  "Ind- 
dent"  in  the  Atlantic  To  Plunge  United 
States  Into  Active  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

or  MASsACHtrsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  ATIVSS 


Monday,  June  9,  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OHD,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  today: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  Jime  9,  1941] 

Attack  on  Sub  bt  United  Statks  Ship  Rb- 
POKTKD — Dksthotis  Said  To  Havs  Dbopped 
Depth    Bombs;    Second    Encottnteb    Rx- 

VZALXD 

(By  Joseph  Alscp  and  Robert  Klntner) 

Nothing  better  Illustrates  the  strangely 
equivocal  position  In  which  present  war 
poUcy  places  this  country  than  the  undis- 
closed episodes  of  the  Atlantic  patrol.  In 
one  case,  rather  more  than  a  month  ago,  an 
encounter  between  German  and  American 
warcraft  at  sea  very  nearly  terminated  in  an 
attack  by  the  Germans.  In  another,  slightly 
more  recent,  an  attack  on  what  was  believed 
to  be  a  German  submarine  was  actually  made 
by  an  American  destroyer. 

No  details  of  the  first  episode  are  available, 
but  the  basic  facts  of  the  second  are  known. 
The  destroyer,  the  name  of  which  cannot  be 
ascertained,  was  picking  up  survivors  from 
a  British  vessel  sunk  not  far  from  the  coast 
of  Greenland.  While  the  operation  was  In 
progress  the  destroyer's  detecting  device  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  a  submarine.  The 
submarine  could  only  have  been  German. 
It  was  virtually  certain  to  use  its  torpedoes, 
as  semidarkness  concealed  the  nationality  of 
the  American  ship.  And  the  commander  of 
the  destroyer  accoi-dlngly  dropped  three 
depth  charges. 

shootikg  alreaot 

Thus,  although  the  President  Is  waiting  for 
the  Germans  to  shoo^  flrst,  the  truth  Is  that 
there  has  been  shooting  already.  The  truth 
may  be  denied — Indeed,  it  is  likely  to  be. 
The  outcome  of  the  episode  is  a  mystery,  since 
the  light  was  too  poor  for  the  commander  of 
the  destroyer  to  make  certain  that  the  sub- 
marine really  was  nearby,  or  to  guess  whether 
the  depth  charges  had  taken  effect.  But  offi- 
cial denials  cannot  alter  either  the  episcde'i 
basic  facts,  or  Its  broad  meaning. 

The  episode's  meaning  Is  pretty  obvious. 
The  Atlantic  patrol  in  itself  is  not  effective. 
Even  now  it  has  not  been  extended  to  cover 
the  most  dangerous  waters,  yet  four  British 


ships  have  recently  been  sunk  in  the  part  of 
the  ocean  It  supposedly  guards.  The  Presi- 
dent, all  his  most  Important  advisers,  and 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  patrol  wlU  produce  an  Incident 
to  aerre  as  the  pretext  for  really  effective  ac- 
tion by  this  country.  The  interest  of  the 
Germans  is  to  avoid  such  an  Incident.  It  la 
perfectly  possible  that  the  submarine  was  in 
fact  sunk,  and  that  the  Germans  have  sup- 
pressed all  public  complaint  in  order  to  keep 
public  opinion  here  in  Its  present  lulled  con- 
dition. Nevertheless,  as  the  episode  descrit>ed 
above  pretty  clearly  demonstrates,  the 
chances  are  strong  that  an  Incident  wlU 
eventually  occur. 

TIME  IS    SHORT 

The  trouble  with  that  is  the  word  "even- 
tually." The  time  Is  now  desperately  short. 
In  his  desire  for  a  pretext  for  the  action  the 
President  wants  to  take  and  knows  he  must 
take,  he  Is  wasting  days  and  weeks  that  may 
forever  alter  the  balance  of  the  war. 

The  Navy,  as  has  been  stated  before  In  this 
space.  Is  fTilly  ready  to  act.  Possibly  meas- 
ures may  soon  be  taken  to  solve  the  minor 
aspects  of  the  Atlantic  problem.  It  Is  far 
from  improbable  that  the  preventive  occupa- 
tion of  the  Azores  and  the  Cape  Verdes,  or 
the  garrisoning  of  Iceland,  will  be  ordered  In 
the  near  future.  But  among  the  men  who 
shoiild  know  the  President's  Intentions.  If 
anyone  does,  the  prevailing  opinion  still  Is 
that  all-out  shipping  protection  wUl  not  be 
instituted  for  some  time,  unless  an  inci- 
dent occurs,  even  though  other  aggressive 
steps  are  taken. 

There  is  considerable  confusion  about  the 
nature  of  an  all-out  system  of  shipping  pro- 
tection, chiefly  arising  from  the  President's 
repeated  assertion  that  convoys  are  out- 
moded. The  President  Is  perfectly  correct  In 
his  assertion.  If  he  Is  understood  as  he  un- 
questionably means  to  be — that  convoying 
alone  is  no  longer  good  enough.  But  what 
most  uninformed  persons  have  gathered  from 
the  President's  words  Is  far  from  being  the 
truth.  While  combined  air  and  naval  ac- 
tion and  constant  sweeping  of  the  sea  lanes 
are  also  highly  important,  it  Is  stlU  essential 
to  accompany  merchant  ships  crossing  the 
Atlantic  with  protective  escort  vessels. 

This  Is  so  because  50  percent  of  the  damage 
at  sea  is  still  done  by  the  submarine.  Con- 
stant, aggressive  sweeping  of  the  sealanes 
virtually  removes  the  threat  from  commerce 
raiders,  end  greatly  diminishes  the  threat 
from  the  long-range  bombers,  which  together 
do  the  other  60  percent  of  the  damage.  But 
the  submarine  is  hardly  svisceptible  to  a  mere 
sweeping  operation.  If  we  had  enough  air- 
craft and  warships  to  keep  within  range  of 
most  of  the  submarines  at  sea  most  of  the 
time,  a  sweeping  operation  would  be  effective. 
Then  the  submarines  would  have  to  remain 
submerged  most  of  the  time,  and  their  bat- 
teries would  run  down.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  several  million  square  miles  of  ocean  to 
be  cleared.  Submarines  sight  enemy  warships 
and  aircraft  as  soon  as  they  are  sighted  them- 
selves, and  submerge  at  once.  Thus  sub- 
marines are  only  slightly  hampered  by  a 
sweeping  operation. 

In  short,  the  only  answer  to  the  submarine 
menace,  Ir.  the  opinion  of  the  best  naval 
minds,  is  the  presence  of  warcraft  which  can 
attack  the  submarines  when  they  attack 
merchant  ships.  If  the  President  will  face 
the  changes  wrought  by  onrushing  events 
and  face  the  unwisdom  of  delaying  action  In 
hopes  of  a  pretext  for  action,  the  ablest  men 
In  our  Navy  are  convinced  the  battle  of  the 
Atlantic  can  l>e  won  both  quickly  and  glori- 
ously. On  the  other  hand,  the  men  aroiind 
the  PreBldent  who  really  know  the  war  pic- 
ture are  equally  strong  in  the  belief  that  the 
war  may  be  lost  if  action  is  much  Xurther 
delayed. 


National  Dayliflit  Saviaf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OP  MASSACHUaRTS 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENl  ATIVES 


Monday,  June  9.  1941 


MEMORANDUM  SUBMITTED  TO  THE 
OFFICE  OP  PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT 
BY  THE  BiTERCHANTS'  ASSOCIA'HON  OP 
NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  submit  the  following  memoran- 
dum submitted  to  the  OfBce  of  Production 
Management  by  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  setting  fonh  pertinent 
reasons  why  national  daylight  saving 
should  be  adopted  in  the  current  emer- 
gency for  certain  periods  of  the  year: 

National  daylight  saving  was  In  effect 
throughout  the  Nation  by  act  of  Congress 
from  March  31.  1918.  until  the  last  Sunday 
in  October  1919,  during  two  7-moiith  periods. 
Since  the  repeal  of  the  national  daylight- 
saving  law  ic  has  been  extended  by  State  and 
community  action  to  embrace  a  large  section 
of  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  has  extended  through  localities  as  far 
west  as  Chicago,  and  has  touched  some  cities 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area. 

In  this  memorandum  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  practice  are  treated  on  a  purely 
factual  basis. 

SAVING  or  run.  and  powzs 

An  accurate  estimate  of  the  reduction  in 
kilowatt -hours  consumed  as  a  result  of  na- 
tional daylight  saving  would  not  be  possible. 
However,  we  are  informed  from  authoritative 
sources  having  close  connection  with  the  elec- 
tric-power industry  that  the  average  saving* 
would  probably  amount  to  around  2  percent. 
It  Is  estlmat<K).  roughly,  that  in  those  com- 
munities which  are  now  on  daylight  saving 
there  will  be  a  reduced  consumption  through- 
out the  daylight-saving  period  of  approxi- 
mately 1,500.000.000  kilowatt-hours  and  that 
if  the  practice  should  be  extended  to  the 
entire  United  States  for  the  same  period  the 
savings  In  power  would  be  doubled,  giving 
a  total  reduction  of  around  8,0004)00,000 
kUowatt-hours. 

From  the  standpoint  of  savings  to  cus- 
tomers, the  reduction  In  the  electrical  In- 
dustry's  revenues  that  would  resxilt  from 
national  daylight  saving  Is  roughly  estimated 
at  $50,000,000  a  year,  tmaed  on  the  probable 
reduction  in  consumption  from  a  total  an- 
nual output  of  150,000,000.000  kllowatt-boun. 
The  electrical  Industry  is  naturally  opposed 
to  any  ftirthei  extension  of  daylight  saying. 
This  Industry  contends  that  average  spare 
generating  capacity  exceeds  30  percent.  Ob- 
viously, the  saving  In  current  Is  more  Im- 
portant In  Industrial  communities  where 
there  may  be  a  shortage  of  power  than  else- 
where. In  view,  however,  of  the  cxurent 
drought,  which  has  reduced  power  poten- 
tialities of  some  plants  and  of  the  neceaslty 
for  conserving  every  bit  of  energy  for  the 
gigantic  task  ahead.  It  would  seem  that  an 
additional  poasible  saving  at  ijbOOjOOOfiOO 
kilowatt-hours  wotild  be  weU  worth 
considering. 

Some  additional  daU  on  the  subject  are 
available.  Senator  William  H.  Calder  In  an 
article  published  on  October  28,  1913,  stated 
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that  aoconimg  to  Mtlnutes  of  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administrator  one  and  a  quarter 
million  tonA  of  coal  bad  been  saved  that  year 
by  pushing  the  clocks  ahead.  Senator  Calder 
further  stated  that  definite  reports  from  St. 
Louis  showed  a  saving  of  17  5  tons  for  each 
thousand  of  population  on  a  7  months'  basis. 
The  saving  In  Prance  for  a  34  months'  period 
was  fixed  at  250.000  tons,  which  would  make  a 
saving  of  12.6  tons  for  each  thousand  of  pop- 
ulation In  a  7  months'  period,  according  to 
the  Puel  Administration. 

Another  factor  In  conservation  Is  the  op- 
portunities afforded  to  cultivate  home  gar- 
dans  to  Increase  food  supplies. 

XMcaxAss  or  paooucnoN 

Increase  In  production  Is  a  complement  of 
daylight  saving  which  cannot  be  expressed  in 
statistical  terms.  Factors  which  enter  Into 
the  Increase  In  production  Include  such 
Items  as  decrease  In  accidents,  efficiency  of 
employees,  morale,  and  health.  These  will  be 
treated  under  separate  headings. 

OWCMtkH*  IN   AOCmXlfTS 

Accurate  studies  have  proved  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Industrial  accidents  ocoor  dur- 
ing the  closing  hours  of  the  day.  when  artifi- 
cial light  U  required.  Fatigue  Is  a  contrib- 
uting factor.  Daylight  saving  decreases  the 
need  for  working  under  artificial  light.  It 
permits  a  larger  part  of  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed In  the  relatively  cool  morning  hours. 
It  thus  has  the  effect  of  Increasing  efficiency 
and  reducing  fatigue.  In  Instances  where 
overtime  wor'c  is  required.  It  Increases  the 
proportion  of  the  work  that  may  be  done  dur- 
ing daylight  hours.  In  the  case  of  double 
ahlfts  it  may  permit  the  second  shift  to  do  a 
part  of  lu  work  under  daylight  conditions. 

Related  to  this  subject  are  data  compiled 
In  1939  concerning  automobile  accidents. 
"meae  showed  that  In  that  year  3.570  fatal 
•ocldents  occurred  between  0  and  7  p.  ra., 
3.800  bet  green  7  and  8  p.  m..  these  constitut- 
ing 160  percent  of  all  the  fatal  accidents, 
"nie  hour  between  5  and  6  p.  m.  showed  2.150 
fatal  accidents,  constituting  6.7  percent  of 
the  total.  Thus  a  large  percentage  of  the 
automobile  deaths  were  shown  to  be  in  the 
early  evening,  whereas  the  heaviest  auto- 
mobile traffic  in  ordinarily  In  the  daytime. 
It  Is  asserted  that  the  motor-vehicle  de<ith 
rate  based  on  mileage  Is  at  least  three  times 
as  high  by  night  as  by  day  These  figures 
ara  In  conformity  with  the  statement  made 
above  that  industrial  accidents  occur  more 
frequently  during  the  cloalng  ho\irs  of  the 
day.  The  lesser  eye  strain  experienced  by 
the  workman  under  natural  light  Is  obvious. 

MOBALS 

All  experience  shows  that  the  contented 
workman  is  the  productive  workman.  Work- 
men are  contented  as  they  are  enabled  to  live 
and  work  under  satisfactory  conditions. 
There  Is  ample  evidence  that  the  workman 
does  like  daylight  saving.  It  Is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  largest  part  of  the  opposition  to 
daylight  saving  comes  from  the  rural  dis- 
trlcU.  Definite  proof  of  the  attitude  of  the 
working  man  toward  daylight  saving  Is  found 
In  a  poll  taker  by  the  Merchants'  Association 
at  New  York  In  1921  among  the  employees 
of  several  hundred  commercial  and  Industrial 
eaUbllahments.  Approximately  300.000  bal- 
k>ta  were  cast.  Ninety-five  percent  of  them 
voted  in  favor  of  a  daylight-saving  law.  In 
working  against  the  repeal  of  the  New  York 
Bute  dayllght-eavlng  law  in  1920.  James  P. 
Holland,  then  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  stated  that  the 
wage  earners  had  benefited  physically,  men- 
tally, and  morally  from  the  operation  of  the 
law. 

BSALTR 

There  la  ample  evidence  that  the  practice 
of  daylight  saving  promotes  the  health  of 
both  the  workman  and  the  community. 
Among  the  organUnUona  that  have  endorsed 


the  practice  when  it  was  under  consideration 
at  an  earlier  date  were  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association,  and  many  doctors.  The  late 
Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland.  then  health  com- 
missioner of  New  York  City,  had  this  to  say : 
"I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  how 
the  opponents  of  daylight  saving  could  deny 
the  good  the  scheme  has  accomplished  for 
the  public  health.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
this  hour  of  daylight  has  taken  into  the  fresh 
air  and  sunlight  thousands,  and  indeed  mil- 
lions, of  people  who  otherwise  would  not  have 
the  opportunity.  Unquestionably  this  bene- 
fit has  resxilted  in  great  good  to  the  public. 
If  there  were  no  other  reasons  than  the 
argument  in  favor  of  Improved  health,  that 
would  be  sufficient,  in  my  opinion,  for  the 
daylight  saving  " 

WHAT  OTHEB   NATIONS  DO 

Perhaps  the  best  proof  of  the  imlversal 
opinion  that  daylight  saving  Is  a  necessary 
addition  to  the  national  economy  In  times 
of  stress  is  found  in  the  experience  of  other 
countries  both  In  the  first  World  War  and  In 
the  present  conflict.  Great  Britain  has  had 
her  clocks  advanced  for  1  hour  for  more  than 
a  year  and  for  the  present  summer  has  ad- 
vanced them  for  2  hours.  Unoccupied  France 
has  advanced  her  clocks  for  2  hours.  Ger- 
many and  the  German-occupied  countries  use 
daylight  saving.  Italy  has  advanced  her 
clocks.  Mexico  has  advanced  her  clocks  1 
hour  as  a  fuel  and  power  conse'-vatlon  meas- 
ure. Other  countries  which  make  use  of  day- 
light saving  Include  Cuba,  E^'ypt,  Greece 
(prior  to  occupation).  Iceland.  New  Zealand. 
Portugal,  and  parts  of  China.  In  all  of  these 
coimtrles  daylight  saving  Is  freely  recognized 
as  a  means  of  conservation  and  of  promot- 
ing efficiency.  The  Canadian  Government 
by  order  in  council  required  all  of  those  com- 
munities which  observed  daylight  saving  In 
the  summer  of  1940  to  extend  It  as  a  war 
measure  Indefinitely. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  be  on  a 
less  efficient  basis  than  the  rest  of  the  world. 

vanw  or  industkt 

Some  further  evidence  of  what  production 
Interests  think  of  daylight  saving  is  found  In 
a  number  of  communications  received  by  the 
Merchants'  Association  and  by  Members  of 
Congress  when  the  repeal  of  the  national  day- 
light saving  law  of  1918-19  was  first  proposed. 
Of  the  many  communications  available  the 
following  may  be  of  Interest  to  the  O.  P.  M.: 

Published  June  9,  1919 

Statement  by  National  Asscciatlon  of  Man- 
ufacturers : 

"We  are  Interested  keenly  in  this  matter 
and  have  It  under  observation.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  the  repeal  of  this  law  would  be  a  seri- 
ous mistake." 

Statement  by  American  Association  of 
Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers: 

"The  American  Association  Is  unalterably 
op(>o8ed  to  the  repeal  of  the  daylight  saving 
law.  Just  before  the  expiration  of  the  last 
Congress  we  communicated  with  all  our 
members  urging  them  to  communicate  with 
their  Congressmen — against  the  repeal.  It 
now  appears  that  we  shall  have  to  renew  our 
endeavors." 

Telegram  to  Congressman  from  a  represent- 
ative of  General  Electric  Co.: 

"I  am  wrltlnc  to  you  as  a  resident  of  the 
seventeenth  district  to  say  that  I  am  strongly 
in  favor  of  daylight  saving;  It  has  been  a  con- 
server  of  time  and  effort.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  several  hundred  employees  of  this  office 
live  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  or  suburbs  and 
spend  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  2 
hours  each  morning  and  evening  In  traveling 
between  their  homes  and  the  office.  Daylight 
saving  has  enabled  them  to  spend  more  of 
the  daylight  hours  with  their  families  either 
in  doing  useful  work  or  outdoor  recreation. 
It  results  in  economy  in  the  tise  of  electricity 


for  lighting,  which,  although  not  directly  to 
the  benefit  of  our  Industry,  Is  to  the  benefit 
of  the  community  in  Its  conservation  of 
energy. 

"I  hope  you  are  in  favor  of  daylight  saving 
and  will  work  against  the  adoption  of  the 
rider  for  the  repeal  of  the  daylight-saving 
law,  which  Is  now  before  you  as  part  of  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill." 

Telegram  to  New  York  Senators  from  a 
representative  of  American  Locomotive  Sales 
Corporation : 

"My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
pernicious  rider  attached  to  the  agricultural 
appropriation  bill  calling  for  the  repeal  of 
the  daylight-saving  law.  I  trust  that  you 
will  use  every  effort  to  prevent  the  repeal 
of  a  law  that  has  demonstrated  such  decided 
merit  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy  In 
coal  constmiptlon  as  well  as  affording  longer 
leisure  daylight  hours  to  our  large  working 
population."    , 

Telegram  from  Luckenbach  Steamship  Co., 
Inc.: 

"The  handling  and  maintenance  of  Ameri- 
can steamers  and  the  consequent  steady  flow 
of  supplies  to  allied  countries  would.  In  our 
opinion,  lose  a  great  portion  of  its  efficiency 
If  the  present  daylight-saving  law  should  be 
repealed." 

Published  June  16,  1919 

Statement  by  International  Association  of 
Garment  Manufacturers: 

"We  are  very  anxious  to  do  all  that  we 
can  to  be  of  assistance  in  defeating  the  repeal 
of  the  daylight-saving  law.  In  accordance 
with  the  decision  of  our  board  of  directors, 
we  are  requesting  all  of  our  members  to  write 
or  wire  their  Congressmen  concerning  this 
proposition,  and  as  soon  as  you  are  thor- 
oughly In  touch  with  the  situation  at  Wash- 
ington, we  would  suggest  further  that  you 
may  use  our  name  and  favorable  statement 
in  any  way  you  think  best." 

Conditions  prevailing  today  are  so  similar 
to  those  prevailing  when  the  national  law 
was  enacted  that  the  same  arguments  that 
prevailed  then  are  pertinent. 

Letter  from  the  Solvay  Process  Co.  in  ref- 
erence to  daylight  saving  law  in  New  York 
State : 

"The  Solvat  Process  Co., 
"Syracuse,  N.  Y.   February  8,  1941. 
"Mr.  William  Fellowes  Morgan, 

President,  the  Merchants'  Association 
of  New   York 

"Dear  Sm:  I  have  your  telegram  and  letter 
of  February  7,  regarding  the  daylight  saving 
law. 

"We  are  very  much  Interested  in  retention 
of  daylight  saving  f'  5  months.  We  believe 
that  It  Is  the  most  beneficial  thing  for  our 
men  and  for  our  officials  and  we  want  to  do 
anything  we  can  to  retain  It. 

"We  are  x'-rlting  today  to  our  representatives 
as  urgently  as  possible.  We  are  also  asking 
a  number  of  our  people  to  write  to  our  repre- 
sentatives, and  we  are  making  an  effort  to 
have  the  manufacturers'  asMJclatlcn  here  take 
up  the  matter  actively  and  get  the  other 
business  Interests  of  the  city  Interested  In 
an  effort  to  get  behind  the  movement.  If 
there  is  anything  else  we  can  do,  please  let 
tis  know. 

"Yorrs  veiy  truly 

"The  Solvat  Process  Co., 
"M.  H.  Knopp,  Vice  President." 
contusion 

The  current  confusion  due  to  a  diversity 
of  practices  in  time  observance  Is  a  source 
of  annoyance  and  a  hindrance  to  maximum 
efficiency.  The  growing  confusion  and  dan- 
ger resulting  from  the  difference  in  Federal. 
State,  and  municipal  time  standards  have  led 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  rec- 
ommend to  Congress  the  amendment  of  the 
Standard  Time  Act.  A  study  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Association's  survey  of  daylight-saving 
commimltles  observing  summer  time  for  the 


season  of  1941  win  emphasize  this.  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  require  the  ob- 
servance of  daylight-saving  time  by  State 
law.  It  is  practically  universally  observed  in 
Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  in  all  except  the 
rural  commodities  of  New  York  and  Maine, 
in  most  of  Rhode  Island.  In  large  sections  of 
Vermont,  and  by  a  large  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Pennsylvania.  The  northern  part  of 
Indiana  has  daylight  saving,  while  the  south- 
ern part  is  on  central  time.  Similar  differ- 
ences exist  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Georgia 
has  shifted  a  part  c.f  the  State  from  central 
time  to  eastern  standard  time  In  order  to  get 
the  benefits  of  dayll^rht  saving.  Several  cities 
In  Kentucky  observe  daylight  saving.  A  pecu- 
liar situation  exists  In  Michigan.  The  local 
standard  prescribed  by  State  law  for  the  en- 
tire State  Is  eastern  standard  time,  but  the 
Federal  standard  for  the  northern  part  of 
Michigan  is  central  time.  Some  municipali- 
ties use  the  Federal  standard  (central  time), 
others  use  the  State  standard  (eastern  time), 
while  a  third  group  observe  daylight  saving 
by  shifting  from  the  Federal  standard  to  the 
State  stand^^d  during  the  summer. 

All  of  the  above  creates  a  hodgepodge  of 
times,  which  could  be  corrected  by  suitable 
legislation  in  connection  with  a  national  day- 
light-saving law. 

conclusion 

It  Is  necessary  to  conclude  from  a  study  of 
all  the  facts  that  a  national  daylight-saving 
law  covering  the  period  from  the  last  Sunday 
in  March  until  the  last  Sunday  in  Octol)er 
would  be  of  distinct  benefit  to  the  United 
States.  Were  we  not  in  a  national  emer- 
gency, it  would  probably  be  difficult  to  enact 
such  a  law.  but  since  we  are  in  such  an  emer- 
gency calling  for  the  exercise  of  maximum 
efficiency  and  every  productive  effort,  it  seems 
plain  that  the  country  should  to  that  extent 
take  the  same  course  as  other  nations  and 
avail  Itself  of  this  means  of  conserving  re- 
sovu'ces  and  Increasing  efficiency. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Merchants'  Association 
or  New  York, 
By  Frank  L.  Hopkins. 


Increase  of  Federal  Gas  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  June  9,  1941 


Mr.  HILL  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Governor  of  Colorado  expresses  in 
language  easily  understood  what  our  peo- 
ple of  Colorado  think  of  increasing  the 
Federal  gasoline  tax: 

[Prom  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver,  Colo., 
May  30,  1941] 

GAS-TAX  RAISE  tTNJUSTIFIED,  CARR  ASSERTS 

There  Is  no  Justification  for  a  proposed  in- 
crease of  1  cent  in  the  Federal  gasoline  tax 
for  the  purpose  of  conserving  petroleum  sup- 
plies. Governor  Carr  said. 

"There  Is  plenty  of  petroleum,  ample  refin- 
ing capacity  to  supply  the  demand,"  he  said. 
"Only  about  75  percent  of  oiur  capacity  is 
being  utilized  to  meet  present  all-time  peak 
demands. 

"As  far  as  Colorado  Is  concerned,  the  tax 
would  be  injurious  in  that  it  would  reduce 
consumption  of  gasoline  and  cut  into  high- 
way-department revenues,"  he  said. 
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"We  now  pay  4  cents  State  tax  and  1  »4  cents 
Federal  tax  on  each  gallon  of  gasoline,"  he 
said.  "In  1940,  alone,  operators  of  some 
352,000  motor  vehicles  paid  Federal  and  State 
gasoline  and  oil  taxes  aggregating  twelve  and 
one-half  million  dollars. 

'Tn  motor- vehicle  registration  fees,  specific 
ownership  taxes,  motor-carrier  or  road  taxes, 
inspection  fees,  titles,  licenses,  and  sales  taxes, 
Colorado  motorists  contributed  another 
•7,300,000,  or  $56  for  each  vehicle." 


Fanner  Boys  Go  to  War — Convicts  Re- 
main at  Home,  Where  They  Can  Sabo- 
tage National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  6. 1941 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
are  not  fooling  all  of  the  people  by  just 
making  motions  is  evident  from  a  letter 
which  came  in  under  air  mail  from  Bev- 
erly Hills,  Calif.  The  gentleman  who 
wrote  it  seems  familiar  with  the  subject 
matter.    He  writes: 

Mat  22.  1941. 

Mr  Dear  Congressman:  Tour  printed 
statement  in  the  Record  regarding  Willie 
Bloff  prompts  me  to  enclose  a  clipping  that 
you  may  know  the  outcome  of  his  trial  which 
was  set  for  June  24. 

Wliat  dire  straits  our  national-defense  pro- 
gram must  be  In  when  Willie  Bloff,  swindler, 
convicted  flesh  peddler,  keeper  of  bawdy 
houses,  gangster,  labor  racketeer,  alleged 
bribe  taker,  and  Income-tax  evader  Is  the 
only  suitable  and  available  man  to  keep  the 
wheels  rolling. 

My,  my,  Mr.  Congressman,  Is  that  the  sort 
of  government  we  are  spending  billions  of 
dollars  to  protect  and  perpetuate? 

Who  are  these  Government  officials  who 
agreed  it  was  "very  essential"? 

Fred  E.  Pelton,  "film  producers'  coordi- 
nator" who  gave  Bloff  this  schedule  of  "highly 
Important"  films  relating  to  national  defense 
is  employed  by  the  motion-plcture-studlo 
leaders  Involved  in  Bloff 's  income-tax  case. 

Pelton  formerly  worked  for  Metro-Oold- 
wyn-Mayer  studio  (controlled  by  Joe 
Schenck's  brother  Nick)  at  a  time  truckloads 
of  material  Intended  for  picture  production 
checked  into  the  studio  through  one  gate, 
was  tallied  and  checked  for  payment,  and 
then  mysteriously  disappeared  through  an- 
other gate.  (Metro  charges  their  stock- 
holders 40  percent  overhead  on  all  plcttires.) 

Pelton  wasn't  the  only  studio  official  help- 
ing to  maintain  the  40-percent  overhead,  so 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Metro  studio  in 
England.  He  scurried  back  to  America  at  the 
first  sound  of  war  rumbling  and  a  place  was 
created  for  him  as  "film  producers'  labor 
coordinator." 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  struggle 
manfully  to  enact  laws  and  place  statutes  on 
the  books  for  general  public  welfare;  but 
what  happens  to  a  Republic  when  the  laws 
are  flaunted  and  ridiculed.  In  the  face  of  the 
public,  by  exponents  of  arrogance,  greed,  and 
bribery? 

What  has  happened  to  the  investigating 
powers  of  Congress?  Motions  are  presented 
to  investigate  the  motion-picture  industry 
(Boren),  also  many  other  abuses  in  both. 


Houses  of  Congress,  but  they  all  die  In  com- 
mittee. 

Who.  may  I  ask.  are  the  committee  fooling, 
the  public? 

No.  my  friend,  not  these  days. 

They  only  fool  themselves  and  give  the  In- 
dividual Congressman  or  Senator  the  merry 
run-a-round.  much  to  the  public's  disgust. 

It  is  nearlng  the  time  some  of  the  burled 
motions  are  revived  and  brought  to  life  be- 
fore democracy  and  all  this  Republic  stands 
for  is  layed  out  solemnly  beside  them  In  the 
committee  burial  grounds  of  pressure  politics. 

Are  we  to  be  a  government  of  laws  con- 
scientiously enforced  or  are  we  to  become  a 
government  of  bribery,  political  conspiracy, 
dedicated  to  privileged  men?  That  question 
must  be  answered  correctly  if  the  govern- 
ment of  our  forefathers  Is  to  endxire. 

One  of  thtj  clippings  which  he  enclosed 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  of  May 
20,  1941.  is  captioned  "Bioff  wins  delay 
in  United  States  Tax  Hearing"  and  con- 
tinues : 

TRIAL  OF  FILM  LABOR  LEAOEt  POSTPONED  ON 
GROUNDS  HE  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  DEFENSE  PRO- 
GRAM 

Willie  Bloff.  Hollywood  film  labor  leader,  will 
not  go  to  trial  in  Federal  court  on  June  24 
as  scheduled  on  an  Indictment  charging  he 
evaded  payment  of  approximately  $85,000  in 
income  tax  for  1936  and  1937. 

This  was  assxired  yesterday  when  Bloff'a 
attorney.  George  M.  BresUn.  appeared  before 
Senior  Federal  Judge  Paul  J.  McCormlck  and 
requested  a  continuance  on  the  grounds  that 
film  workers  represented  by  Bloff  were  essen- 
tial to  national  defense  during  the  coming 
few  months. 

George  E.  Browne,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage 
Employees,  stated — 

that  Fi-ed  E.  Pelton.  film  producers'  labor  co- 
ordinator, had  given  Bloff  a  schedule  of  highly 
Important  films  relating  to  national  defense. 
Including  private  pictures  of  engine  produc- 
tion. Army  maneuvers,  and  various  techni- 
cal data  to  be  exhibited  at  private  showings 
to  military  officials. 

Browne  said,  according  to  BresUn.  tJiat 
Bloff.  former  Hollywood  I.  A.  T.  8.  E.  chief, 
was  the  "only  suitable  and  available  man" 
to  keep  the  wheels  rolling  and  prevent  strikes 
In  other  Jurisdictions  where  Hollywood  tech- 
nicians were  sent  to  produce  military-train- 
ing films.  He  declared  Government  official* 
had  agreed  It  was  "very  essential"  that  there 
be  no  Interruption,  either  through  labor  or 
technical  reasons,  in  production  of  the  mili- 
tary films. 

Judge  McCormlck  continued  the  Bloff  tax- 
evasion  trial  to  the  September  calendar,  at 
which  time  It  will  be  given  a  new  trial  date. 

"ONLY   MAN  AVAILABLE" 

In  various  items  submitted  to  support 
Bloff's  cont<-ntlon  that  his  services  were 
"indispensable  to  the  Government, '  Browne 
urged  that  Bioff  was  the  "only  labor  official 
available"  who  could  give  the  necessary  orders 
to  assure  "Immediate  shooting"  at  widely 
separated  Army  i>ests  and  Industrial  center* 
In  connection  with  the  Government  films. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  personally 
how  much  of  the  newspaper  item  is  an 
accurate  statement,  but  experience  in- 
clines one  to  the  belief  that  newspaper* 
do  r^ot  print  articles  which,  if  untrue, 
would  be  libelous. 

What  the  folks  back  home  are  begin- 
ning to  think  of  Congressmen  is  Indicated 
by  the  letter  printed  above.  If  we  would 
retain  the  respect  of  our  home  folks,  is  it 
not  about  time  that  we  produce  results 
here  in  Washington? 
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Tkreit  to  Uaity  Dcplwed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRIH 

or  KEW   TOIX 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBEJTTATIVBB 


Monday.  June  9.  1941 


LnTBt  FROM  NXW  YORK  THOES 


Mr.  MERRITT.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Include  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  June  7, 1941 : 
(Ptom  tbe  New  York  Times  of  June  7,  IMl] 

THBXAT  TO  ON  ITT  DEPLOSED— rOMZNTING  6BOUP 
DIEC080   IN   AMXXICA   IZCAHDEO   AS  AID  TO   THE 

SNXirr 

To  THE  EDITOE  or  THE  NEW  YORK  TlMES: 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  permit  tbe  dra- 
matic and  tragic  deatb  of  Representative 
Edelsteln  to  oversbadow  tbe  eerlousneae  of 
the  situation  to  which  he  referred  In  his  last 
speech. 

EepresentatlTe  RAinoN's  references  to  "a 
little  g'oup  of  our  International  Jewish 
banker^"  which  brotigbt  I^Ir.  Edelsteln  to  bis 
feet  In  protest,  was  unfortunately  not  an  Iso- 
lated congressional  expression  of  a  misguided 
and  bigoted  way  of  thinking.  There  have 
been  others  before  him.  and  they  have  said 
equally  dangerous  things. 

There  was.  for  example.  Senator  Wheeler, 
who  managed  to  pick  out  a  predominantly 
Jewish  list  of  "International  bankers"  for 
attack  In  a  speech  February  28.  There  was 
Representative  Lambektson.  who  singled  out  a 
group  of  Jews  as  the  Implied  nucleus  of  what 
he  called  the  war  crowd.  There  was  Sena- 
tor RvTXJs  C.  HoLMAN.  who  on  March  4  paid 
^tribute  to  Adolf  Hitler  because  "be  broke  the 
oontrol  of  these  internationalists  over  the 
common  people  of  Germany";  and  It  was  clear 
that  Mr.  Houiam  meant  Jews  when  he  said 
"internationalists."  And.  Anally,  there  was 
Mr.  Rankin  himself,  with  his  gibe  at  "our 
International  Jewish  bankers." 

Representative  Kdelstein's  reply  was  truth- 
ful, but  he  did  not  say  all  there  was  to  be 
•aid.  For  he  simply  polnteo  out  the  facta — 
that  there  are  few  -Jewish  International 
bankers."  that  they  are  not  at  all  so  impor- 
tant as  men  of  flnanc*  who  happen  to  be 
Christian,  and  that  the  meeting  to  which 
Mr.  Rankin  objected  was  "entirely  controlled 
by  persons  other  than  Jewish  bankers." 

But  to  refute  these  insinuations  and  ac- 
cusaUons  is  not  enough.  It  Is  far  more  im- 
portant to  remember  how  dangerous  such 
loose,  irresponsible  talk  is,  especially  In  this 
period  of  unlimited  national  emergency.  For 
soch  talk  is  not  merely  an  insult  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
not  merely  an  Insult  to  the  intelligence  ot^ 
the  American  people.  Worse  than  that,  this 
strategy  is  one  which  plays  directly  Into  the 
hands  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  his  Masl  propa- 
ganda machine. 

Certainly  there  Is  nothing  that  the  Na- 
tional Socialists  of  Germany  desire  more  than 
a  confusion  of  Issues  in  our  democracy  by 
this  ixrelcvant  exploitation  of  prejudices 
against  American  citlaens  of  the  Jewish 
faith.  However  Innocent  the  strategy  may 
hav«  been,  it  U  also  sinister  and  perhaps 
oatastrophlc  because  It  Is  a  threat  to  the 
Uhlty  of  the  American  people. 

In  their  drive  for  world  conquest  the  Nazis 
have  time  and  again  emi^oyed  the  ancient 
technlqut.  *Dlvtde  and  conquer."  They  havw 
time  and  again  trlM*  to  set  ons  group  against 


another  tn  order  to  create  discord,  disunity, 
and  utter  weakness.  They  set  the  French 
against  the  British;  they  set  labor  against 
Industry,  and  they  set  Christian  against  Jew. 

The  people  of  America  wlU  be  impotent  If 
they  are  not  united.  And  the^  cannot  be 
tmlted  If  there  is  distrust,  suspicion,  tension 
among  the  groups  who  make  up  our  Amer- 
ican population.  Tht  fomenting  of  group 
hatred,  therefore,  is  a  mightier  weapon 
against  our  free  way  of  life  than  would  be  a 
himdred  Nazi  air  raids  over  New  York  City. 

It  is  too  bad  that  Representative  Edelsteln 
had  to  die  to  bring  this  explosive  situation  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people.  Let  us 
at  least  make  sure  that  he  has  not  died  In 
vain. 

C.  D.  Jackson, 
President,  Council  for  Democracy. 

New  Yokk,  June  S,  1941. 


The  Food-Stamp  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STRAHON 

or   ILLIN4MS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  9,  1941 


RESOLXmON  BY  THE  ILLINOIS  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  resolution 
recently  adopted  by  the  Illinois  House  of 
Representatives: 

House  Resolution  21 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  In  op- 
eration a  plan  known  as  the  food-stamp  plan 
for  the  benefit  of  the  workers  on  W.  P.  A. 
and  those  with  low  income,  and  also  those 
receiving  old-agf  assistance  as  well  as  the 
reciplenta  of  direct  welfare;  and 

Whereas  th:s  food-stamp  plan  has  proven 
to  be  a  great  boon  in  increasing  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  these  people,  as  well  as  In- 
creasing their  food  supply  in  some  instances 
as  much  as  50  percent  on  every  dollar  spent; 
and 

Whereas  this  Increase  In  food  has  and  will 
do  much  to  rtdtice  the  many  illnesses  that 
undernourished  people  are  subject  to,  espe- 
etaUy  among  the  children  of  the  lower  wage 
group;  and 

Whereas  there  are  many  wtx'kers  who  have 
only  part-time  employment,  such  as  coal 
miners,  and  others  who  receive  during  periods 
of  unemployment,  benefits  under  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act;  and 

Whereas  in  many  Instances  they  only  re- 
ceive the  minimum  pay  under  this  act  which 
at  present  Is  only  $7  per  week,  some  receive 
the  maxlmtm  of  916  per  week,  yet  in  many 
Instances,  their  benefits  are  lower  than  the 
maximum  W.  P  A.  rate  of  $52  per  month: 
Tlierefcwe,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Sixty-second  General 
Assembly  of  th»  State  of  Illinois  go  on  record 
recommendin-;  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  Federal  food-stamp  plan  be 
amended  to  Include  all  reciplenta  of  unem- 
ployment Insurance  and  all  others  In  the 
km-wage  bracketa  whose  salary  or  Incomes 
are  lower  or  equal  to  the  wages  received  by 
W.  P.  A.  workers;  and  be  It  further 

Retolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentaUves  an  i  to  tbe  Senators  of  the  State  at 


Illinois,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  Director,  Unemployment  Relief  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.  C,  by  the  secretary 
of  state. 
Adopted  by  the  House,  June  4,  1941. 

ELMZR   J.  SCHNACKSNBtniG, 

Speaker  o/  the  House  of  Bepresentative$. 
R.  R.  Randolph, 
Clerk  0/  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Necessity  for  Suppression  of  Strikes  on 
National-Defense  Projects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ORVILLE  ZIMMERMAN 

OF  MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  June  9,  1941 


Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
serious  effects  of  strikes  on  our  national- 
defense  projects  become  more  alarming 
from  day  to  day.  At  this  very  moment, 
when  the  House  is  considering  a  $10,000,- 
000,000  appropriation  bill,  outlaw  strikers 
in  some  of  our  west-coast  factories  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  defense  mate- 
rials are  openly  defying  the  authority 
and  power  of  the  Federal  Grovernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  will 
no  longer  tolerate  this  situation,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  before  this  day  ends 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  have 
taken  appropriate  action  to  Ihwart  the 
purposes  and  designs  of  certain  subver- 
sive groups  that  have  gotten  into  control 
of  some  of  our  labor  organizations.  The 
heart  of  American  labor  is  sound  end 
loyal  and  can  be  depended  upon  in  the 
great  emergency  we  are  now  facing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  splendid  people  of  the 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent want  nothing  left  undone  to  insure 
the  preservation  of  our  Nation  and  our 
American  way  of  life.  This  deep  feeling 
and  strong  sentiment  of  my  people 
prompted  the  junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce of  the  city  of  Caruthersville,  Mo., 
to  adopt  the  following  expressive  resolu- 
tions which  I  Insert  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks: 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
now  faced  with  the  most  acute  crisis  In  the 
Nation's  history  in  which  the  litertles,  secu- 
rity, and  happiness  of  oiu-  citizens  are  gravely 
Imperiled;  and 

Whereas  we  have  been  emphatically  shown 
by  the  fall  of  one  free  nation  after  another 
that  only  Industrial  capacity,  linked  with 
manpower,  can  halt  the  onward  march  c* 
aggression;  and 

Whereas  our  ability  to  defend  ourselves  Is 
being  grievously  handicapped  by  numerous 
and  protracted  strikes  in  defense  Industries, 
and  by  reason  thereof  fear  and  uncertainty 
are  rising  In  the  mmds  of  oiu"  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  age  bracket  of  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  organizations  coin- 
cides with  the  age  bracket  of  the  Selective 
Service  Training  Act;  and 

Whereas  many  of  our  members  from  all 
over  the  Nation  have  been,  and  will  be,  In- 
dtKted  Into  the  military  service  of  our  land, 
with  great  financial  loss  to  themselves  but 
with  imquestloned  patriotism  and  willingness 
on  their  part;  and 
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Whereas  the  spirit  of  our  people  and  of 
our  Nation  demands  equal  treatment  of  all 
of  our  citizens  engaged  in  a  great  effort  In 
order  that  there  may  be  laid  upon  every 
American  the  same  obligation  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  our  democratic  way  of 
life:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resoli}ed  by  the  Caruthersville  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  regular  meeting 
assembled,  That  to  make  our  Nation  safe  and 
strong  in  the  crucial  days  to  come,  oiu*  Gov- 
ernment should  swiftly  adopt  a  policy  of 
equal  Justice  and  consistency  for  American 
manpower  and  American  Industry;  that  Con- 
gress and  the  President  should  act  to  stop, 
at  once,  strikes  in  defense  Industries  and 
adjust  immediately  the  differences  between 
capital  and  labor,  to  the  end  that  in  event 
of  an  attack  upon  our  democracy  the  citizen 
soldier  of  the  United  States  will  have  the 
tools  with  which  to  do  the  Job;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  each  of  the  following:  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Sena- 
tors from  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  the 
Representative  from  the  Tenth  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  Missouri;  and  that 
a  copy  hereof  be  given  to  the  press  for 
publication. 

Passed  this  2d  day  of  June  1941. 

Attest: 

L.  B.  Fishes, 

President. 
Jere  Kingsburt, 

Secretary. 


The  Property  Seizure  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  BENNETT 

or  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  9,  1941 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER, 
OF  MISSOURI 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  radio  address 
delivered  by  my  colleague  from  Missouri, 
Hon.  Walter  C.  Ploeser,  over  station 
KMOX,  St.  Louis,  Mo..  June  7, 1941: 

CONFISCATION 

Station  KMOX  Is  rendering  an  exceptional 
public  service  to  Its  listeners  by  bringing  gov- 
ernment closer  to  the  people,  through  the 
medium  of  the  present  series  of  weekly  broad- 
casts entitled  "A  Visit  From  Your  Congress- 
man." As  your  Member  of '  Congress  from 
the  Twelfth  Missouri  District,  I  am  indeed 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  participating 
in  this  program. 

l-iere  are  many  pertinent  subjecta  which 
I  would  have  enjoyed  discussing  this  eve- 
ning, but,  during  the  present  week,  two 
Identical  bills  have  been  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress which  have  brought  to  a  crisis  the  tre- 
mendous Issue  of  today.  Theso  bills  might 
easily  transcend  in  imprortance  everytning 
which  has  gone  before.  Senator  Robert  Rey- 
nolds, chairman  of  the  Senate  BiiUtary  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  Representative  Andrew 
Mat.  chairman  of  the  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  Introduced  identical  biUs  grant- 
ing authority  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  of  his  personal  choosing, 
to  seize  and  confiscate  property  of  any  kind 
or  character. 


So  distasteful  was  this  measure  to  my  con- 
gressional colleague,  Andrew  Mat,  that  he  in- 
troduced the  biU  with  the  notation  "by 
request."  Later,  speaking  for  the  press.  Con- 
gressman Mat  said,  and  I  am  quoting  from 
the  press  report:  "If  I  don't  like  'em,  I  eay 
'By  request.'  If  I  lUce  'em,  I  put  'em  straight." 
Referring  directly  to  the  contente  of  this  biU, 
Mat  was  quoted  as  saying :  "It's  Just  dictator- 
ship— ^raw  and  unashamed." 

Prom  my  own  observation,  I  do  not  mind 
teUlng  you  that  when  the  contente  of  the 
May  bill  became  known,  the  temperature  In 
the  Hotise  cloakroom  rose  rapidly,  and  I  must 
confess  mine  kept  pace  with  the  others. 
Members  of  both  parties  were  Incensed.  This 
bUl  is  unquestionably  the  most  drastic  dic- 
tatorial measure  ever  submitted  to  any  Con- 
gress since  the  founding  of  the  Republic. 

Pending  a  title,  the  bill  Is  being  referred 
to  by  many  as  the  property-seizure  bUl.  I 
prefer,  however,  to  call  it  the  confiscation 
bill,  for  it  gives  the  President  complete  au- 
thority to  confiscate  any  or  all  property, 
should  he  so  desire.  Frankly,  as  the  blU  Is 
now  written  it  would  complete  the  most  ab- 
solute dictatorship  In  the  world  today. 

I  persist  in  the  belief  that  in  the  proper 
functioning  of  our  representative  form  of 
government,  a  republic,  the  people  are  en- 
titled to  be  completely  Informed. 

Once  you  have  read  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, there  will  be  little  doubt  left  in  your 
minds  as  to  its  Intention.  Do  not  mistake 
the  language.  I  now  read  briefly  from  the 
bill: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  during  any 
period  of  national  emergency  proclaimed  by 
the  President,  the  President  is  authorized 
when  he  deems  It  In  the  interest  of  national 
defense,  (a)  to  requisition  and  take  over, 
either  temporarily  or  permanently,  property 
of  any  kind  or  character,  whether  real  or 
personal,  tangible  or  intangible,  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  any  right  or  Interest  therein  or 
with  respect  thereto,  whether  by  virtue  of 
contract,  patent,  license,  or  otherwise." 

There  are  continuing  provisions  in  the  bill 
which  are  too  long  for  me  to  read  now.  but 
none  of  them  lessen  or  restrict  the  powers 
granted  in  this  first  section  that  I  have  Just 
read.  Think  of  what  these  words  mean: 
"That  during  any  period  of  national  emer- 
gency proclaimed  by  the  President,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized,  when  he  deems  it  in  the 
Interest  of  national  defense,  to  requisition 
and  take  over,  either  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently, property  of  any  kind  or  character, 
whether  real  or  personal,  or  otherwise. 

In  simpler  language,  the  President  would 
have  the  power,  under  this  bUl,  H.  R.  4949, 
to  take  any  or  aU  of  your  property,  yotir 
business,  your  money,  your  home,  your  bank 
account,  your  clothing,  your  automobUe, 
your  savings,  yotir  everything,  by  which,  and 
with  which  you  live.  Imagine  this — in  a 
democracy.  Such  an  attempt  causes  us  to 
wonder:  Are  we  defending  democracy  or 
are  we  using  the  excuse  of  defense  to  de- 
stroy it? 

I  am  not  of  the  belief  that  any  man  living 
would  attempt  to  confiscate  your  property 
and  my  property  on  a  wholesale,  take-all 
basis,  at  least  not  from  Americans.  The 
point  I  am  making  is  that  the  President, 
under  this  bill  if  enacted  into  law.  could  do 
this.  It  follows  naturaUy  that  with  such 
power  the  President  could  say  to  me  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  "You  do  my  bidding  re- 
gardless of  the  Interest  of  your  people  or  I 
will  take  everything  you  own."  He  could 
do  the  same  thing  to  you.  This  isn't  con- 
scription in  any  sense;  it  Is  confiscation, 
"unashamed."  Now,  I  do  not  believe  this  bill 
will  pass  the  Congress  In  Ita  present  form. 
I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  not  pass  at  aU. 

The  administration  has  already  begun  to 
partially  back  away.  This  bill,  it  seems,  orig- 
inated in  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  War. 
Stimson.  The  White  House  claims  to  have 
never  read  the  measure  before  ita  Introduc- 


tion. This  seems  odd — because  all  of  us  in 
Washington  know  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
or  any  other  Cabinet  member  never  proceeds 
in  any  major  move  without  the  complete  ap- 
proval of  the  President.  Even  the  public 
speeches  of  the  Cabinet  members  are  care- 
fully edited  before  their  release.  I  am  Indeed 
sorry  that  I  must  confess  that,  had  a  bad  reac- 
tion been  avoided,  there  would  have  been  no 
disclaimer  from  the  White  House  as  to  au- 
thoishlp. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  now  has  powers  greater 
than  any  other  President  ever  had.  For  al- 
most 8^^  years  we  have  been  imder  continu- 
ing emergencies  of  one  form  or  another.  The 
President  asked  for  powers  to  cope  with  the 
emergencies  and  they  were  granted.  Then, 
too.  the  war-time  emergency  legislation  writ- 
ten during  the  last  World  War  Is  for  the  most 
part — still  the  law  of  the  land.  Under  these 
laws,  now  on  the  statute  books,  the  President 
can  if  he  so  desires,  take  over  and  operate  any 
plant  that  fails  to  cooperate  in  the  produc- 
tion of  defense  materials.  He  can  correct  or 
alleviate  any  un-American  situation  which 
hampers  our  defense.  President  Wilson  had 
these  powers — President  Roosevelt  has  them 
now.  Then  why  this  new  request  for  com- 
plete confiscatory  power? 

Surely  you  and  I  as  Americans  must  awaken 
to  the  trend  to  completely  destroy  otir  form 
of  government  and  the  liberty  that  we  enjoy. 

Oh,  'A-hat  crimes  are  committed  in  the 
name  of  democracy. 

You  have  as  much  right  to  be  heard  as  any 
living  American,  and  I  implore  you  to  make 
yourselves  heard  on  this  subject.  Tell  your 
Member  of  Congress  and  your  Senators  that 
this  bUl,  H.  R.  4949,  or  4-9-4-9,  and  the  Iden- 
tical Senate  bill  go  too  far — much  too  far — 
that  they  must  be  defeated. 


Erection    of    Monument   to    Richard   S. 
Scarrem  at  Eddyrille,  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  June  9,  1941 


Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Revolutionary  War  was  fought,  the 
region  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  still 
largely  an  uncharted  and  an  unexplored 
wilderness  as  far  as  white  habitation  was 
concerned,  and  in  the  State  of  Iowa 
there  are  probably  buried  not  to  exceed 
four  or  five  veterans  of  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

In  the  community  cemetery  at  Eddy- 
ville,  Iowa,  one  of  these  heroes  is  restir>g 
in  peace — Richard  S.  Scarrem— who 
served  in  the  Saratoga  campaign  that  re- 
sulted in  the  surrender  of  General  Bur- 
goyne  and  his  army,  probably  the  turn- 
ing point  of  the  war.  On  Memorial  Day 
this  year  the  American  Legion,  D.  A.  R., 
Lions  Club,  other  civic  organizations  and 
public-spirited  men,  including  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  L.  C.  Taylor  and 
others,  cooperated  in  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  Richard  S.  Scarrem.  and  with 
an  appropriate  program  dedicated  It  to 
the  memory  of  Richard  Scarrem.  erected 
a  flagpole,  and  gave  a  ceremony  in  honor 
of  heroes  of  all  wars. 


It 
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Mr.  SpcpJcer.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Riccuu).  I  Include  a  news 
ttory  by  C.  E.  Baldwin  in  tbe  Eddyville 
(If  wa)  Tribune  of  June  5,  1941,  and  two 
tele^ams.  one  from  the  Governor  of  the 
atatp  and  one  from  myself,  concerning 
this  iTitportant  event. 

Tlie  matter  follows: 

One  of  the  outstanding  Decoration  Day 
aenrioea  obaerred  In  ■ddyvtlle  was  held  Fri- 
day when  district  aiKl  State  officials  of  tbe 
American  Le^on.  D.  A.  B..  Lions,  and  otber 
organlzaUons  gathered  to  dedicate  tbe  me- 
morial to  Blchard  J.  Scarrem.  liabaska 
County's  only  Revolutionary  War  veteran  and 
tbe  new  soldiers'  and  sailors'  plot  In  High- 
land Cemetfry. 

The  plot  u  located  In  the  Eddyrllle  Ceme- 
tery, one  of  the  oldest  in  tbe  new  purchase 
and  has  tbe  distinction  of  being  in  a  grounds 
that  has  buried  therein  soldiers  of  every  war 
that  the  United  SUtee  has  ever  fought. 

In  addition  to  Scarrem  of  the  Revolution 
It  Includes;  Col.  Jamea  Vance.  War  of  1812; 
^WUllam  Jenkins,  of  the  Seminole  War  (1837); 
K.  W.  Myrlck  and  three  other  veterans  of  the 
Mexican  War  and  veterans  of  the  Civil  War, 
Spanish-American  War.  and  World  War. 

Rain  that  threatened  during  the  day  finally 
Interrupted  the  ceremonies  of  the  afternoon 
and  tbe  program  was  shortened  as  the  more 
than  2.000  persons  spent  much  of  tbe  time 
between  speeches  seeking  siielters  under  trees 
and  in  cars. 

A  parade  from  the  school  grounds  with 
American  Legion  poets  from  surrounding 
towns.  Boy  and  Olrl  Scouts,  and  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  was  greeted  by  the  crowd  that 
Jammed  all  available  space  In  tbe  vicinity  of 
the  memorial  plot. 

Tbe  flag-raising  ceremony,  with  Hayden 
Svans.  scout  bugler,  was  followed  by  a  prayer 
by  Dr.  Charles  M.  Edmondson,  of  Oskaloosa. 
In  tha  absence  of  Frtd  Brewer,  district  gov- 
ernor of  the  Lions.  ClJTord  Thoma.  governor- 
elect,  dedicated  tbe  flagpole  given  by  the 
BddyvlUe  Lions  Club. 

Rev.  A.  S.  KUboum,  former  pastor  of  the 
BddyvlUe  Congregational  Church,  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  speech  dedicating  the  memorial 
plot  when  the  rain  came  and  drove  tbe  crowd 
to  shelter,  and  speeches  from  that  point 
were  given  from  the  shelter  of  a  sound  truck 
bearing  loud-speaker  equipment.  Frank 
Miles  gave  a  short  talk,  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Augus- 
tine, of  the  Oskaloosa  Chapter  of  the  Daugb- 
ters  of  tbe  American  Revolution,  imvelled  the 
marker. 

The  program  closed  by  a  salute  from  the 
American  Legion  firing  squad  and  Taps 
sounded  by  the  Boy  Scout  bugler.  Tele- 
graphic communications  were  read  from  Oov- 
emor   Wilson    and   Cnngreasmcn    Kail   Lx- 

OOMTTS. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the 
local  men  who  gave  their  time  in  preparing 
tbe  plot  and  arranglnr^  an  ezcejient  program 
tB  the  dedicaUon  of  it  No  attempt  will  be 
made  to  list  tbe  nnn  responsible  for  the 
ceremonies,  but  the  community  appreciates 
ftnd  thanks  them  for  tlieir  efforts. 

lacsxTs  nuHauMS  noM  wilsom  and  lx  compti 

Unable  to  be  present.  Congressman  Kakl 
LiCoMPn  and  Governor  Wilson  sent  the  fol- 
lowing messages,  which  were  read  at  the  ded- 
ication: 

1.  sincerely  regret  my  inability  to  be  with 
you  for  the  services  of  dedication  for  the 
memorial  to  Richard  Scarrem.  Revoltrtion- 
ary  War  hero,  at  his  lasting  resting  place. 
More  than  a  year  ago  I  Included  in  an  address 
s  statement  that  men  wtio  fought  with  Wash- 
ington at  Valley  Forge  buUt  cabins  In  Iowa, 
and  was  immediately  cotmtered  by  skeptics 
who  did  not  believe  tills  to  be  true.  It  is  true, 
nevertheless.  While  Iowa  was  settled  at  a 
later  period,  tbe  men  who  won  the  first  vic- 


tory for  freedom  participated.  The  fact  that 
they  were  few  In  number  makes  it  the  more 
appropriate  that  we  do  honor  today  to  the 
memory  of  their  accomplishments. 

"We  recogntee  this  as  a  day  in  which  to  do 
honor  to  one  noble  veteran  and,  by  so  doing, 
to  fulfill  the  larger  purpose  of  memorial  re- 
membrance of  all  the  soldiers  of  the  Repub- 
lic, that  we  may  not  only  decorate  their 
graves  with  the  flowers  of  love,  but  refresh 
ourselves  with  recalling  what  they  did  and 
what  it  means  for  us  and  all  who  shall  come 
after. 

"So  It  is  tliat  we  salute  the  flag  of  the 
stars  and  the  stripes  with  a  feeling  of  rever- 
ence a  little  deeper  than  ever  before.  Its 
meaning  seems  to  be  to  us  greater  than  ever 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Certain  it  is  that 
It  haj  a  meaning  for  peoples  in  remote  comers 
of  tile  world  that  fixes  their  attention  upon 
that  flag  as  never  before. 

"For  as  there  Is  deeply  embedded  In  every 
human  being  that  which  for  want  of  a  better 
name  we  refer  to  as  his  or  her  soul,  so  also 
there  is  a  aovl  of  the  Nation  and  a  living 
principle  running  through  all  the  people  of 
every  community  that  is  fit  to  survive.  To- 
day Is  a  good  time  to  think  about  all  this; 
to  think  hard,  to  tlilnk  courageously,  to  think 
with  wisdom. 

"All  honor  to  the  memory  of  Richard 
Scarrem.  All  honor  to  the  sacred  principles 
for  wiiich  he  and  his  comrades  made  this 
Nation  safe.  All  honor  to  the  American 
Legion,  the  Lions  Club,  and  other  patriotic 
organizations  and  citizens  who  have  made  this 
dedication  possible.  May  this  memorial  serve 
to  symbolize  all  that  is  best  in  our  American 
way  of  life. 

"George  A.  Wilson, 

"Governor." 

MESSACX  raOM  LXCOMPTX 

"On  this  great  occasion  when  the  patriotic 
citizens  of  Eddyville  are  assembled  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  heroic  dead  of  all  wars  and  to 
dedicate  a  fitting  memorial  to  one  of  the  Im- 
mortals of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Richard 
Scarrem.  I  beg  to  add  one  simple  thought. 
Let  us  resolve  anew  that  we  will  not  give  up 
the  fight  for  liberty,  that  we  will  emulate  his 
example  of  unselfish  devotion  to  his  country 
and  the  ideal  good  wiilch  makes  life  grandly 
worth  living.  I  congratulate  and  commend 
the  community  upon  the  accomplishment  of 
this  fine  project,  the  dedication  of  a  monu- 
ment and  erection  of  a  fiag  pole. 

"K.  M.  LeComptx, 
"Congressman.  Fifth  District." 


Questidns  Unanswered 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  WALL  DOXEY 

or  uississtpn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  June  9.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MEMPHIS  (TENN.) 
COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  a  short  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Commercial  Appeal,  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  June  7,  1941.  per- 
taining to  the  present  strike  situation, 
and  entitled  "Questions  Unanswered." 

It  strikes  me  that  this  editorial  ex- 
presses one  of  the  most  common-sense 


viewpoints  on  the  present  strike  situation 
that  I  have  read  anywhere.    It  expresses 
my  view  in  a  nutshell. 
The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom    the   Memphis    (Tenn.)    Commercial 
Appeal  of  June  7.  19411 

QtJESnONS  UNANSWERED 

How  many  ordinary  citizens— plain,  sensi- 
ble folk— President  Roosevelt  and  hl«  ad- 
visers talk  to  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  a  week 
is  more  than  we  imow.  On  that  account  we 
are  not  sure  whether  the  President  and  com- 
pany are  aware  of  the  questions  men  and 
women  are  asking,  so  far  without  getting 
any  answers  that  satisfy  them.  Whatever 
the  case,  though.  It  behooves  them  to  get 
their  ears  to  the  ground,  for  the  feeling  is 
basic  and  the  problem  Is  prolctind. 

Wliat  we  have  in  mind  is  Illustrated  by  the 
fact  tliat  a  man.  a  resident  of  a  small  mid- 
south  town  and  the  salt-of-the-earth  sort, 
dropped  in  at  this  office  the  other  day.  Well 
back  his  public  spirit  and  his  patriotism 
against  anybody's.  He  wanted  to  Imow  why 
the  same  Government  that  had  drafted  his 
boy  away  from  a  good  Jcb  to  fight  for  his 
country,  if  necessary,  couldn't  draft  the  man 
who  was  supposed  to  be  building  weapons 
for  his  boy  to  use  and  was  out  on  strike  for 
the  difference  between  $1.12  and  $115  an 
hour. 

In  the  same  connection  we  think  of  a 
telephone  call  from  a  woman  who  wanted 
to  Itnow  if  any  action  had  been  taken  to 
stop  strikes  in  defense  industries;  and  if  not, 
why  not.  She  declared  herself  willing  to 
give  up  her  boy  for  a  year,  even  if  it  meant 
scrimping  and  the  loss  of  certain  small  pleas- 
ures his  pay  ordinarily  gave  her,  but  she 
still  wanted  to  know  why  the  Government 
couldnt  draft  the  strikers. 

Then  there  was  the  Army  private  that  we 
got  to  chatting  with,  and  all  we  know  atiout 
him  is  that  he  evidently  came  from  some- 
where in  the  Midwest.  The  twang  of  his 
tongue  told  that  much.  He  wanted  to  know 
if  you  can  whip  a  tank  with  a  pickax;  and 
if  you  can't,  he  said,  he  was  out  of  luck 
because  a  pick  was  all  be  had.  He  also 
wanted  to  know  why  the  Government  could 
take  him  away  from  home  and  his  Job  and 
his  fun  if  it  couldnt  put  the  same  screws  on 
men  whose  Job  it  was  to  build  stuff  for  him 
to  train  with. 

The  best  we  could  do  was  to  tell  these  folks, 
not  to  mention  lots  of  others,  that  we  didn't 
have  the  answers,  but  that  we  hoped  Wash- 
ington did  have  and  would  give  them  out 
before  long.  What  we  do  luiow  is  that  such 
voices  are  the  voices  of  the  American  people, 
and  that  when  they  want  to  know  such 
things  EomelxKly  had  better  tell  them  with- 
out stammering. 


Wafe  and  Hoar  Division  Rulin{ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


,.or 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  June  9.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  HILL  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  excerpts  from  a  letter 
which  was  received  this  morning  from  a 
constituent  of  mine  who  is  in  the  station- 
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ery  business.  He  complains  about  the 
"imperical  ruling"  by  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division: 

Thx  W.  H.  KiSTLDt  Stationkrt  Co., 

Denver,  Colo..  June  7.  1941. 
Hon.  William  8.  Hill. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAx  Bill:  I  read  with  some  Interest  this 
morning  a  release  from  our  National  Associ- 
ation which  gave  the  speech  you  made  in 
front  of  the  House  plus  some  amended 
remarks. 

It  seems  that  some  interpretative  buUetins 
have  been  Issued  giving  an  Imperial  ruling 
that  the  furniture  departments  and  mimeo- 
graph departments  come  under  the  purview 
of  the  act  because  they  sell  merchandise 
supposedly  which  is  used  by  firms  in  inter- 
state commerce,  therefore,  this  merchandise 
Is  of  Interstate  commerce,  and  we  recently 
had  to  pay  a  lot  of  back  wages  to  the  clerical 
force  in  these  two  departments. 

We  can,  for  instance,  sell  mimeograph 
paper  at  the  moment  in  our  stationery  de- 
partment and  the  retail  salesmen  on  the  floor 
would  not  come  under  the  act,  but  if  the 
same  paper  were  sold  on  the  balcony  by  a 
clerk  in  the  mimeograph  department  that 
sale  would  come  unoer  the  act.  We  can  sell 
a  cheap  card  Index  cabinet  at  the  moment 
on  the  floor  of  the  stationery  department  or 
we  can  sell  folders  or  cards  there  and  the 
salesmen  would  not  come  under  the  act,  but 
If  the  same  merchandise  were  £Old  in  the  fur- 
niture department  it  would  come  under  tha 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  that  a  retell  sale  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  question  of  the  amount  of  the 
sale  and  of  the  discount  allowed  rather  thsn 
the  thought  as  to  whether  the  sale  was  made 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  of  the  merchandise. 
If,  for  Instance,  any  Individual  came  into, 
our  store  and  purchased  a  binder  at  list,  the 
sale  would  not  be  in  interstate  commerce,  but 
if  tbe  same  Individual  came  in  and  purchased 
a  quantity  of  binders  and  was  given  a  quan- 
tity discount,  that  particular  sale  might  come 
under  the  Act. 

It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  the  amount 
of  merchandise  made  In  any  sale  or  the 
discount  at  which  that  merchandise  Is  sold 
has  any  bearing  on  the  case.  The  only  ques- 
tion involved  so  far  as  I  can  see  is  whether 
the  merchandise  was  sold  for  resale  which 
would  obviously  make  it  a  wholesale  trans- 
action and  therefore  would  come  under  the 
present  law,  or  whether  the  sale  was  made 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  for  the  use  in  fa- 
cilitating the  transaction  of  hla  business. 
These  things  naturally  pertain  primarily  to 
the  stationery  business. 

Take,  however,  the  case  of  the  dry  goods 
stores.  Normally.  I  cannot  conceive  how  any 
normal  dry  goods  store  is  anything  but  a  re- 
tall  establishment.  They  do  sell  merchan- 
dise, however.  In  their  Contract  Department 
and  they  are  sold  to  hotels,  clubs,  and  other 
organizations.  This  merchandise  is  sold  in 
quantity  and  at  a  discount.  It  moves,  how- 
ever, to  the  ultimate  consumer.  If  the  pres- 
ent definition  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
of  a  retailer  Is  applied  to  this  case,  that  con- 
tract department  of  this  dry  goods  store 
would  come  under  the  Act.  and  with  their 
present  ruling  any  department  of  the  dry 
goods  store  which  handled  any  details  for 
the  contract  department  would  also  come 
under  the  Act.  This  would  mean  at  least  all 
of  the  office  force  which  bought  or  billed  this 
merchandise  would  he  subject  to  Its  provi- 
sions as  would  all  of  its  delivery  departments 
and  shipping  departments. 

I  believe,  as  I  have  urged  in  previous  letters 
to  Hon.  LAWRENCE  Lewis  and  to  our  two  Sen- 
ators that  a  very  much  clearer  definition 
should  be  given  as  to  what  constitutes  a  re- 
taller,  and  secondly,  as  to  what  portion  of 
business  executed  by  a  firm  would  bring  that 
firm  under  the  act.  Let  rae  again  repeat,  I 
believe  tlie  general  conception  is  tliat  a  retail 


organization  Is  one  which  in  tiw  main  aells 
merchandise  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

I  do  not  want  to  ftuther  bother  you  about 
this  whole  situation,  but  I  wanted  to  bring 
our  own  situation  more  clearly  to  yotir  mind. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours. 
Thx  W.  H.  Kistlks  Stationkrt  Co, 
Erlc  O.  Kistlxb. 


Indostrial  BAisration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  June  9  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  26).  1941 


ADDRESS   BY   DR.    WILL   W.    ALEXANDER 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  on  the  subject 
of  industrial  migration  prepared  by  Dr. 
Will  W.  Alexander,  of  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management,  and  read  in  his 
absence  before  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  held  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  on  June  2,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
,was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  unlimited  national  emergency  chal- 
lenges the  machines  and  the  manpower  of 
our  Nation  as  they  have  never  been  chal- 
lenged before.  While  the  world  presents  a 
chaotic  picture,  from  the  American  stand- 
point certain  fundamentals  are  completely 
clear:  (1)  Democracy  and  its  free  institu- 
tions are  menaced  by  tbe  forces  that  seek 
to  destroy  all  freedom  and  substitute  state 
slavery;  (2)  the  menace  is  the  menace  of 
battle  on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air;  (3) 
battle  today  is  a  matter  of  machines — the 
most  complicated  and  destructive  machines 
ever  known  to  man:  (4)  machines  are  manu- 
factured In  workshops,  by  plant  capacity, 
labor  capacity,  managerial  capacity,  working 
all  together. 

Thus,  the  war  of  democracy  becomes  ulti- 
mately a  war  of  the  workshops — democracy's 
free  workshops  against  the  slave  workshops 
of  the  totalitarian  system — and  because  the 
democracies  were  peaceably  minded  their 
workshops  started  late.  Free  Industry  now 
must  overtake  the  mobilized  production  of 
regimented  Germany,  plus  the  additional 
production  of  the  countries  Germany  has 
overrun.  This  Is  a  terrific  task,  and  the 
whole  future  of  democracy  on  earth  is  at 
stake. 

As  matters  stand,  approximately  $42,000,- 
000,000— with  more  to  come,  for  the  measure 
of  what  we  must  do  is  Hitler's  and  not  ours — 
must  be  converted  Into  ships,  planes,  tanlcs, 
food,  clothing,  and  the  thousands  of  other 
Items  needed  for  democracy's  defense  on  the 
battlefield.  Of  this  sum  about  $37,000,000,- 
000  have  already  been  appropriated  or  author- 
ized by  the  Congress. 

We  have  made  good  Ijeginnlngs  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  this  objective.  But  they  are 
only  beginnings.  There  Is  no  basis  for  com- 
placency when  we  examine  our  efforts  In  the 
light  of  wliat  we  and  other  democracies  must 
do  in  order  to  survive.  It  Is  true  that  In  April 
nonagrlcultural  -employment  reached  a  new 
aU-tlme  liigh  of  37,617,000.   It  Is  trtit  tliat  for 


the  sixth  consecutive  month  employment  liaa 
exceeded  the  levels  of  correspondmg  months 
for  all  years  on  record.  It  is  tnie  that  moie 
than  2.000,000  persons  were  absorbed  into  de- 
fense industries  between  May  and  Deceml)er 
of  1940  and  that  4.000.000  are  at  work  in  tho^e 
Industries  today.  But  It  Is  also  true  that  de- 
fense Industry  should  require  3.000.000  more 
workers  by  January  1942  than  were  employed 
at  the  sUrt  of  this  year,  and  that  an  abnor- 
mally high  percentage  must,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  work,  be  skilled  workers.  For 
example,  the  machine-tool  Industry,  In  which 
skill  Is  very  high,  must  employ  25.000  more 
workers  by  the  end  of  the  year.  They  may  be 
hard  to  find.  The  aircraft  Industry  must 
have  200.030  more  men  In  its  plants  of  Anal 
assembly  than  it  had  on  January  1,  and  the 
sbip'^uUdlng  Industry  must  have  325.000 
more  than  its  present  300.000  workers  on  the 
pay  roll  by  Septemt>er  1942.  both  Including  a 
high  proportion  of  skilled.  Any  shortages 
that  develop  in  material,  capacity,  man- 
power, or  skill  must  tend  to  frustrate  the 
necessary  Industrial  expansion. 

It  Is  m  the  light  of  this  necessity  to  ex- 
pand, and  to  avoid  all  factors  of  waste,  that 
we  must  look  at  the  problem  of  Industrial 
migration.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a  new 
problem.  We  are,  characteristically,  a  migra- 
tory nation,  and  it  is  a  familiar  fart  that  a 
whole  assortment  of  economic  and  social 
problems  hinges  about  tbe  migration  of 
workers — problems  ranging  from  those  of 
health,  education,  and  family  life  to  those 
of  losses  In  productive  efficiency  by  indus- 
tries and  by  communities.  But  in  this 
emergency  all  such  problems  have  an  am- 
plified significance.  The  Labor  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Production  Management  from  tbe 
outset  has  taken  cognizance  of  these  prob- 
lems. Involved  in  migration,  which  accentu- 
ated our  unpreparedness  during  the  World 
War;  when  (to  quote  the  familiar  study  of 
Clark,  Hamilton,  and  Moulton)  there  was 
"little  or  no  guidance  from  the  top,  since  the 
Industries  and  labor  resources  of  the  country 
had  never  been  effectively  cataloged  and 
classified."  There  was  also  a  "tremendous 
concentration  of  contracts.  •  •  •  The 
war-Industry  district?  •  •  •  reached  out 
to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  for  materials,  money 
and  men.  They  required  that  scores  of 
thousands  of  workers  be  transferred  to  them, 
from  distrlcte  where  war  work  was  not  being 
done."  Along  several  concurrent  lines  of 
attack  within  a  imtfled  policy  of  action,  the 
Labor  Division  is  coping  with  this  general 
problem  now. 

Uncontrolled,  helter-skelter  migration  of 
labor  has  presented  itself,  during  this  first 
year  of  the  defense  program,  certainly  not  on 
rJiy  such  scale  as  existed  during  the  World 
War,  but  still  to  an  undesirable  extent.  For 
example,  by  the  middle  of  last  November 
10,000  more  persons  than  could  secure  em- 
ployment had  poured  into  Camp  B!andlng,  In 
Florida.  They  came  from  every  State  in  the 
Nation.  Many  of  them  came  vith  families; 
they  had  little  oi  no  knowledge  as  to  the 
number  of  Jobs  open  or  the  precise  skills 
needed.  There  was  no  housing  for  them;  no 
sanitary  facilities;  it  is  fortunate  that  prompt 
action  minimized  the  effecta  of  this  planless 
migration.  Similar  situations  were  reported 
incipiently  in  Fort  Bragg  in  North  Carolina. 
Fort  Meade  in  Maryland,  Camp  Beauregard  in 
Louisiana,  Fort  Allen  in  Vermont,  and  In. 
other  places  While  these  areas  were  con- 
struction sites,  which  require  a  highly  mo- 
bile labor  supply,  nevertheless  somewhat  the 
same  condition  has  been  in  evidence  in  other 
parte  of  the  country  and  in  other  than  con- 
struction projecte. 

Ohio  reports  that  many  of  the  7,000  mi- 
grante  who  flocked  in  from  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  In  January  remain  imemployed. 
In  California  only  a  fraction  of  the  thou- 
sands of  agricxiltural  workers  w1k>  have  moved 
toward  areas  of  defense  production  have 
found  work.  The  nr-rth-central  and  mid- 
western  industrial  areas  report  a  consider- 
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kble  Influx  of  workers  of  »11  kinds,  llassa- 
cbUMtts  has  drawn  m«ny  mlgrnnts,  and  Ck)n- 
nectlcut  report*  that  migratory  laborers  are 
■treamlng  Into  tbe  State  to  a  large  and 
alarming  extent,  and  that  a  great  majority 
of  these  workers  do  not  have  much  to  offer 
In  the  way  of  skill.  In  many  communities 
reporting  labor  influx  resident  labor  Is  not  yet 
fully  employed. 

In  tome  casM  workers  are  migrating  from 
ar«M  where  they  could  actually  have  been 
more  easily  and  more  effectively  employed 
than  In  the  areas  Into  which  they  are  stream- 
ing. Their  hopes  for  employment  often  have 
no  substantial  basis  In  fact.  The  communi- 
ties which  they  left  may  be  adversely 
affected.  We  often  forget  that  the  problem 
of  out-mlgratlon  may  be  Just  as  Important 
as  In-mlgratlon.  Our  surveys  have  Indicated 
a  surprising  number  of  small  "ghost  towns" 
and  overlooked  communities  with  Idle  plants 
and  machinery  which  can  and  should  be  put 
to  work,  and  wlU  be  If  their  labor  supply  Is 
not  dissipated. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  there  Is 
•  definite  need  for  the  imporUtlon  of  certain 
types  of  labor  to  speed  defense  production. 
But  the  types  mxist  be.  carefully  selected 
and  are  usually  highly  skilled  A  specific  In- 
dication of  the  extent  of  this  necessary  mi- 
gration is  conUlned  In  a  survey  of  68  labor- 
market  areas  with  a  total  population  of  close 
to  17.000.000  people.  The  survey,  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  reve-ils 
that  these  particular  areas  must  absorb  m,)re 
than  a  million  persons  of  the  approximate 
4.000.000  new  workers  needed  this  year  Of 
this  million,  more  than  350.000  will  have  to 
be  of  special  skUls.  For  the  San  EMego.  San 
Francisco,  and  Vallejo  areas  of  California 
alone  there  must  be  either  local  development 
or  In-migratlon  of  31.000  skilled  workers. 
Detroit  will  need  66,000  to  88.000  skilled 
workers  more  than  it  has  now.  Philadelphia 
needs  70.000  ruch  workers.  Northern  New 
Jeraey  needs  30.000;  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth 
•rca  reqtUres  17.200;  Wichita  must  find  7.000. 
And  so  on  for  other  specific  industrial  dis- 
trieta. 

This,  of  course,  adds  to  the  already  enor- 
mo\ia  problem  of  allocating  our  manpower 
efficiently.  While  we  cannot  establish  any 
sUlct  ratio  between  Indtistrial  expansion  and 
necessary  migration,  it  is  apparent  that  con- 
alderably  more  than  350,000  workers  will  have 
to  be  resettled.  Moreover,  thousands  of  new 
service  workers  will  be  needed  to  supply  the 
immediate  wants  of  these  In-mlgrants.  And 
when  we  remember  that  many  of  theee 
workers  will  have  families,  and  that  there 
are  approximately  4  persons  In  the  average 
American  family,  we  begin  to  appreciate  the 
tremendous  scope  of  the  undertaking  and 
the  danger  of  chaos  which  It  represents. 

Unplanned,  chaotic,  haphazard  migration 
<a  labor,  as  well  as  the  immobilization  of 
labor  in  partictilar  areas,  can  disturb  the 
national -defense  program  as  much  as  any 
other  factor.  Thotisands  of  man-hours  can 
be  lost,  machines  may  remain  idle,  costs  can 
jump  to  fantastic  levels,  health  and  social 
problems  can  develop,  unless  there  is  com- 
plete and  wholehearted  cooperation  of  both 
Indtistry  and  labor  with  the  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment that  are  working  to  systematize  this 
gigantic  Jigsaw  puzzle. 

Fnxn  the  very  beginning  the  Labor  DlTi> 
•Ion.  first  in  the  National  Defense  Advisory 
Commission  and  new  in  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management,  has  concentrated  on  this 
problem.  Its  Labor  Training  and  Supply 
Section  Is  coordinating  the  work  of  seven 
governmental  agencies,  as  well  as  the  Army 
and  Navy,  in  locating,  training,  and  placing 
workers  In  defense  Industries.  These  agen- 
cies Include  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security,  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Committee  on  Appren- 
ticeship, the  Work  Projects  Administration. 
the  National  Youth  Administration,  and  the 
ClTiUan  Conservation  Corpe. 


Nearly  6,000,000  unemployed  workers  have 
been  registered  with  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  by  occupation,  by  kinds  and 
degrees  of  skill,  and  by  communities.  Some 
illuminating  cases  of  economic  waste  turned 
up  in  the  course  of  this  notable  achievement 
of  registration.  A  spot  welder  was  discovered 
making  $4940  a  month  as  a  member  of  a 
W.  P.  A.  weed-eradication  crew.  An  expert  on 
cannon  rifling,  trained  in  the  Skoda  works 
in  Czechoslovakia,  was  found  herding  sheep. 
One  defense  manufacturer  appealed  to  a  State 
employment  agency  for  a  good  man  a.  slide- 
rule  and  blueprint  work.  In  half  an  hour 
the  agency  called  back.  "We've  found  him," 
they  reported.  "He's  right  in  your  own 
stockroom  making  $20  a  week."  We  have 
developed  an  effective  mechanism  for  secur- 
ing an  Inventory  of  our  labor  resources  and 
we  now  have  the  basic  inventory.  But  still 
more  workers  must  register  and  more  em- 
ployers must  utilize  the  free  public  employ- 
ment service,  so  that  greater  coordination  can 
produce  a  more  systematic  matching  of 
worker-skill  to  worker-location. 

In  addition,  monthly  reports  are  being 
made  on  labor-market  conditions.  The  net- 
work of  1.500  public  employment  offices 
today  can  transfer  workers  from  one  area  to 
another  xjuickly  and  efficiently,  and  with 
knowledge  of  conditions  in  both  areas.  It 
might  be  added  parenthetically  that  the 
labor  organizations,  both  A.  F.  of  L.  and 
C.  I.  O..  have  helped  very  greatly  by  catalog- 
ing and  transferring  their  own  memership 
when  they  have  received  requests  for  skilled 
workers. 

These  labor-market  surveys  are  proving  in- 
valuable in  another  respect,  namely,  in  the 
location  of  plant  sites.  While  it  was  neces- 
sary in  launching  the  defense  program  to  let 
85  percent  of  the  contracts  in  12  States  with 
48  3  percent  of  the  population,  a  special  plant 
site  committee  has  been  established  within 
the  Office  of  Production  Management  to  avoid 
any  such  undue  concentration  of  defense 
work  as  occurred  during  the  first  World  War 
and  to  ascertain  that  the  contracting  plant 
and  Its  labor  requirement  are  within  eco- 
nomical touch.  New  plants  and  the  major 
expansion  of  previously  existing  plants  are 
now  being  located  with  a  direct  view  to  the 
avoidance  of  all  possible  migration  or  impor- 
tation of  workers.  The  use  of  resident  labor 
Is  the  key/ 

The  training  of  existing  resident  labor  re- 
serves to  fit  the  needs  of  defense  industries 
offers  an  obvious  means  of  reducing  migra- 
tion. Such  training,  as  you  know,  is  being 
applied  on  a  very  large  scale.  Refresher 
courses  have  been  instituted  to  polish  up 
rtisty  skills;  apprentice  courses  have  received 
new  impetus;  defense  vocational  schools  and 
such  agencies  as  the  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration and  National  Touth  Administration 
are  training  workers  day  and  night  with  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  and  supplied 
through  the  agencies  indicated.  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  these  vocational  classes  are  this 
month  graduating  their  millionth  trainee, 
whereas  during  the  entire  World  War  period 
only  60.000  persons  received  vocational  train- 
ing for  defense.  Here  Is  the  basic  training. 
However,  the  higher  advancements  in  skill 
can  best  be  gained  on  the  Job.  and  to  that 
end  a  special  tralnlng-wlthln-industry  sec- 
tion has  been  set  up  in  the  labor  division. 
It  is  under  the  direction  of  Channlng  R. 
Dooley,  formerly  personnel  director  of 
Socony-Vacuum  Corporation  He  has  se- 
ctired  the  cooperation  of  430  representatives 
of  management  and  labor  in  22  industrial 
centers  throughout  the  country  who  are  now 
engaged  in  installing  these  training  systems 
in  the  defense  industries  as  rapidly  as  the 
cooperation  of  indtistrlal  management  will 
permit. 

General  ability  must  be  trained  mto  spe- 
cific skill;  nondefense  skill  must  be  modified 
to  defense  purposes;  highly  skilled  operations 
must  be  put  on  •  mass-production  basis  by 
Isolating  techniques.    At  the  same  time,  "up- 


grading" of  all  workers  Into  higher  skills  or 
into  leadership  capacities  must  go  on  con- 
stantly if  the  expanding  plant  organlzctlons 
are  to  remain  efficient.  And  training  of  resi- 
dent labor  skill  in  the  localities  where  that 
skill  Is  required  Is  the  fundamental  answer 
to  the  problem  of  migration.  As  a  further 
answer  to  that  problem,  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management  is  urging  the  greater  de- 
velopment of  subcontracting.  It  has  asked 
time  and  time  again  that  prime  contractors 
do  not  hog  defense  awards,  but  break  up  the 
large  contracts  Into  bits  and  pieces  and  farm 
out  all  possible  work.  We  want  every  bit  of 
capacity — no  matter  how  small,  no  matter 
^here — to  be  utilized.  We  want  every  com- 
munity, its  people  and  Its  workers,  brought 
Into  the  work  of  defense.  Fortunately,  we 
can  point  out  some  outstanding  successes 
in  subcontracting,  such  as  Sperry  Gyro- 
scope. York  Safe  &  Lock  Co.,  Kearney  & 
Treder,  William  Sellers,  Allison  Motor,  and 
many  other  companies.  But  these  are  not 
enough.  We  want  subcontracting  and  more 
subcontracting  and  then  subcontracting 
again.  We  want  the  skill  requirements  of 
the  subcontracting  plants  coordinated  with 
the  emplojmient  program  and  the  training 
program.  In  this  way  only,  can  the  Nation 
utilize  every  Item  of  mechanical  and  labor 
capacity  that  can  be  turned  to  defense  pur- 
poses, and  at  the  same  time,  cut  Mown  the 
need  for  migration,  as  local  Idle  labor  and 
local  Idle  plants  are  brought  together, 
adapted  to  defense  production,  and  given 
work  to  do. 

It  all  sums  up  to  this:  We  are  trying  to 
substitute  occupational  mobility  for  geo- 
graphic mobility.  We  are  trying  to  bring 
the  Job  to  the  worker  rather  than  having  the 
worker  roam  In  search  of  the  Job.  And  while 
the  cooperation  we  have  received  has  on  the 
whole  been  encotuaglng.  there  should  exist 
no  place  in  defense  Industry  where  that  co- 
operation is  not  forthcoming.  Employers 
must  recognize  that  not  only  will  these  pro- 
grams mean  so-much  and  so-much  in  dollars 
and  cents  of  plant  economy,  but  that  system 
Is  imperative  to  the  work  of  national  defense. 
As  with  the  supplies  of  materials,  so  with  the 
labor  supply — it  must  be  systematically  and 
economically  routed  to  the  point  of  need,  and 
no  defense  contractor  should  indulge  In  prac- 
tices that  disrupt  the  major  program.  The 
maximum  utilization  and  training  of  adja- 
cent Idle  labor  is  the  key. 

In  March,  the  average  rate  of  absorption  of 
new  workers  into  defense  emplojrment 
reached  5.62  per  100  workers  on  the  pay  rolls. 
While  this  was  the  highest  rate  for  any  cor- 
responding period  in  several  years,  voluntary 
separations  or  quits  also  were  reported  at  the 
rate  of  1.70  per  100  employees,  which  was  a 
greater  percentage  of  separations  than  in  any 
month  on  record.  Here  is  one  statistical  re- 
flection of  a  condition  of  labor  turn-over  that 
must  be  coped  with;  and  we  may  ask:  To 
what  can  we  attribute  this  high  rate  of  so- 
called  voluntary  separations?  A  great  deal  of 
It  can  be  said  to  be  Induced  separations — to 
put  it  bluntly,  fabor  pirating  by  scouts  and 
advertisements  promising  higher  pay  and 
Ideal  working  conditions.  It  is  strange  that 
some  who  complain  most  bitterly  about  strike 
stoppages,  which  have  amounted  so  far  to 
but  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the  man-days 
actually  worked,  will  competitively  bid  for 
another  plant's  workers,  and  create  delays  and 
disruptions  in  defense  production,  through 
failure  to  utilize  local  resident  labor,  train  it 
to  the  full,  and  so  aid  both  the  Nation  and 
themselves.  It  Is  strange  that  some  who 
have  the  opportunity  to  stabilize  their  labor 
supplies  do  not  learn  the  familiar  truth  that 
migration  flows  from  areas  of  less  economic 
opportunity  to  areas  that  have  higher  wages, 
lower  hours,  better  conditions,  and  offer  the 
worker  better  opportunity  for  employment 
and  advancement  on  his  Job. 

And  here  we  encounter  a  problem  long 
existent  In  this  Nation  of  ours — a  Nation 
whose  population  has  been  assembled  from 
all  the  races,  creeds,  and  peoples  of  the  earth. 
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This  is  the  problem  of  prejudice — of  intan- 
gible lines  of  cleavage  operating  to  prevent 
the  full  usage  of  our  manpower  in  the  cause 
of  defense.  We  have  found  in  area  after 
area  that  It  is  not  the  nature  of  the  labor 
supply  which  is  restricting  the  man-houra 
of  production  but  the  nature  of  the  labor 
demand,  and  here  is  a  restriction  that  grows 
ever  more  acute  as  the  many  divisions  of 
defense  industry  concurrently  expand. 

Age  requirements  have  gone  by  the  board 
to  considerable  extent.  Increases  have  been 
registered  in  the  employment  of  women. 
But  racial  and  national  lines  of  discrimina- 
tion have  remained  damaging  bottlenecks  in 
the  utilization  of  America's  labor  strength. 
Here  Is  a  situation  in  which,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Nation,  we  must  examine  our  own  souls. 

Negroes  with  necessary  skills  or  capacities 
for  skills  are  still  denied  employment  by 
most  companies.  Specifications  as  to  na- 
tional origin  are  tending  to  reach  alarming 
proportions,  especially  In  the  industrial  areas 
where  aliens  are  most  numerous,  and  where 
skilled-labor  shortages  are  most  likely  to 
develop.  Extreme  variations  in  the  individ- 
ual and  regional  specifications  Indicate  the 
purely  arbitrary  nature  of  these  restrictions. 
Some  employers  want  both  grandparents  to 
be  Amerlcan-bom;  others  will  take  aliens, 
but  not  first-generation  Americans  of  par- 
ticular national  origins;  others  refuse  to  take 
any  naturalized  citizens  at  all;  and  there 
are  many  other  variations  in  this  picture. 
These  employere  have  stretched  to  unneces- 
sary and  detrimental  lengths  the  only  actual 
legal  restriction  on  alien  employment,  which 
Is  in  regard  to  defense  work  of  a  highly  confi- 
dential nature.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  category  of  alien  Is  not  only,  by 
itself,  an  insufficient  criterion  of  disloyalty 
but  that,  In  many  cases,  the  exact  opposite 
Is  true.  We  cannot  afford  to  cast  aside 
democratic -minded  men  and  women  of  racial 
and  national  minorities  who  want  to  do 
their  utmost  for  the  defense  of  liberty;  nor 
can  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  led  Into  the 
totalitarian  practice  of  Intolerance  toward 
any  group  or  groups  in  our  midst. 

The  Negro  and  minority  sections  of  the 
Labor  Divls'.on,  headed,  reepectively,  by  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Weaver  and  by  Dr.  Alexander, 
recognize  that  the  few  advances  thus  far 
made  in  coping  with  this  deeply  rooted 
problem  are  insufficient.  In  support  of  our 
efforts.  Mr.  Sidney  Hlllman,  Associate  Direc- 
tor General,  Office  of  Production  Management, 
recently  issued  a  letter  to  all  holders  of  de- 
fense contracts,  pointing  out  what  such  dis- 
crimination means  in  the  face  of  threatened 
labor  stringencies: 
"To  All  Holders  of  Defense  Contracts: 

"Pursuant  to  the  decision  of  the  Office  of 
Production  Management,  I  wish  to  advise  you 
as  follows: 

"Current  reports  on  labor-market  devel- 
opments Indicate  skilled  labor  stringency  in 
a  number  of  fields  vital  to  defense  produc- 
tion. This  threatens  to  become  more  gen- 
eral within  the  next  3  months.  Artificial 
factors,  however,  are  tending  to  aggravate 
this  Increasingly  serious  situation.  In  some 
of  these  occupations,  we  are  informed  there 
are  good  workers  available  who  are  not  being 
hired  sclely  because  of  their  racial  Identity. 

"The  Office  of  Production  Management  ex- 
pects defense  contractors  to  utilize  all  avail- 
able local  labor  resources  before  resorting  to 
the  recruiting  of  additional  labor  from  out- 
side their  local  areas.  Our  programs  of  train- 
ing and  labor  clearance  are  being  established 
In  accordance  with  such  a  policy. 

"In  many  sections  of  the  Nation  there  are 
today  available  labor  reserves  of  Negro  work- 
ers. Plans  for  their  training  and  employ- 
ment In  capacities  commensurate  with  their 
individual  skills  and  aptitudes  should  be 
undertaken  at  once. 

"In  many  localities  qualified  and  available 
Negro  workers  are  either  being  restricted  to 
unskilled  jobe  or  barred  from  defense  em- 


ployment entirely.  Because  of  this  situation. 
Negro  workere  of  skills  and  aptitudes  are  in 
many  instances  not  being  Included  in  many 
of  the  training  programs  for  defense. 

"Such  practices  are  extremely  wasteful  of 
our  human  resources  and  prevent  a  total 
effort  for  national  defense.  They  result  in 
unnecessary  migration  of  labor,  in  high  rates 
of  labor  turn-over,  and  they  Increase  our 
present  and  future  housing  needs  and  social 
problems. 

"All  holders  of  defense  contracts  are  urged 
to  examine  their  employment  and  training 
policies  at  once  to  determine  whether  or  not 
these  policies  make  ample  provision  for  the 
full  utilization  of  available  and  competent 
Negro  workers.  Every  available  source  of 
labor  capable  of  producing  defense  materials 
must  be  tapped  In  the  present  emergency. 
"Yours  very  truly, 

"SmNET    HiLLMAN, 

"Associate  Director  General." 

Is  it  not  fundamental  to  the  national 
emergency,  then,  to  insist  that  all  local  labor 
be  utilized  before  recourse  is  made  to  import- 
ing workers?  Is  it  not  fundamental  that  the 
gates  of  local  opportunity  should  be  wide 
open  to  all,  thus  counteracting  the  tempta- 
tion upon  individual  workers  to  migrate? 
This  is  preeminently  a  time  when  we  must 
consider  every  phase  of  our  national  life  In 
terms  of  the  threats  presented  by  the  inter- 
national scene  and  the  effort  our  workshops 
must  make.  Individual  prejudices  and  pref- 
erences must  be  reexamined;  management 
and  labor  must  do  some  joint  industrial 
housekeeping;  utilization  of  our  Industrial 
and  labor  and  other  civilian  capacities  must 
keep  pace  with  the  military  branches  in  being 
based  on  national  needs  rather  than  par- 
ticular desires  or  emotions. 

Time  runs  out.  There  is  an  enormous  Job 
to  be  finished.  This  task  was  not  of  our 
choosing  But  having  the  supreme  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  shoulder  that  task  with 
the  spirit  and  the  fortitude  of  freemen,  we 
must  and  will  finish  it  in  triumph  and  suc- 
cess. In  no  other  way  can  we  hope  for  a 
world  in  which  human  beings  can  control 
their  own  destinies — a  world  of  sanity,  of 
stability,  of  peace  and  freedom,  and  the  par- 
ticipation of  all  who  have  contributions  to 
make  under  that  creative  tolerance  which  is 
the  program  of  democracy. 


w.  p. 


A.  Is  That  Something  Which  It 
Worth  Doing  Well 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ASIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENl  ATIVES 


Monday,  June  9.  1941 


Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
committee,  in  reporting  out  the  present 
relief  bill,  has  followed  the  President's 
suggestion  in  reducing  the  total  amount 
for  W.  P.  A.,  but  it  has  gone  beyond  the 
President's  suggestion  in  the  proposed  re- 
duction as  found  in  the  bill  now  before 
the  House.  I  ought  not  and  do  not  com- 
plain of  some  reduction,  for  in  our  de- 
fense program  we  must  cut  down  some- 
where. However.  I  regret  to  see  a  cut 
at  this  place.  I  know,  of  course,  employ- 
ment in  defense  Industry  has  called 
many  Into  jobs  and  reduced  the  unem- 
ployment problem  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  but  that  does  not  mean 


that  every  community  in  the  country  has 
had  its  unemployment  reduced  to  the 
same  degree. 

It  must  be  held  in  mind  that  it  is  in 
the  populous  cities  in  the  East  where 
factories  are  found,  and  it  Is  along  the 
coast  where  navy  yards  are  located  that 
our  great  defense  program  has  taken  so 
many  off  relief.  There  are  certain  States 
like  Arizona,  for  instance,  where  theie 
are  no  navy  yards,  no  factories,  and  com- 
paratively little  defense  spending.  The 
real  need  of  W.  P.  A.  is  only  slightly  less 
in  the  State  of  Arizona  now  than  it  was 
prior  to  the  defense  program.  Surely 
these  facts  ought  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, not  only  with  regard  to  money 
appropriated,  but  also  with  regard  to  the 
need. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  State  ad- 
ministrator. W.  J.  Jamieson,  the  W.  P.  A. 
has  done  a  most  commendable  piece  of 
work  in  the  State  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Ja- 
mieson is  an  able  engineer,  and  a  great 
portion  of  W.  P.  A.  work  has  been  of  a 
permanent  and  useful  character  and  en- 
gineering construction  by  design.  This 
has  required  a  staff  of  experienced  men 
and  women  who  are  proficient  to  begin 
with,  and  have  grown  more  proficient  as 
they  have  carried  on  their  work.  I  doubt 
whether  5  percent  of  total  outlay  is 
enough  to  go  for  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion for,  where  the  program  is  of  an 
engineering  nature,  it  seems  that  admin- 
istration should  properly  cost  more  than 
5  percent.  If  in  such  engineering  work  5 
percent  is  spent  on  administration,  it 
pays  for  the  brains  and  ability  and  serv- 
ice which  determine  whether  the  other 
95  percent  is  well  or  poorly  expended. 

I  notice  by  the  bill  as  reported  out  by 
the  committee  thct  less  than  5  percent 
has  been  assigned  for  administraiion.  I 
do  hope  some  way  ms.y  be  found  to  in- 
crease the  allowable  percentage  for  ad- 
ministration, and  thus  the  State  admin- 
istrator may  keep  the  personnel  which  he 
has  gathered  up  for  tliis  very  necessary 
work  and  net  lose  his  best  members  of  the 
force  to  private  employment  other  than 
agencies  cf  government.  "A  thing  worth 
doing  is  worth  doing  well";  and  I  have 
little  patience  with  an  attempt  at  econo- 
mizing, either  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
are  being  assisted  or  in  reduced  salaries 
for  those  who  are  plaiming  and  engi- 
neering the  work. 


Commencement   Address   at  Albion 
College,  Michigan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  June  10.  194t 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  ARTHUR  A.  VANDEN- 
BERG.  OF  laCHiaAN 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  RxcoRO  an  address  delivered  by  me  on 
the  occasion  of  the  commencement  ex- 
erci£es  at  Albion  College,  at  Albion,  Mich., 
on  yesterday,  June  9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
M  follows: 

I  am  glad  to  come  to  Albion  College  on  this 
commencement  day.  despite  our  mutual  dlfB- 
culty  In  determining  precisely  what  It  Is  we 
arc  "commencing"  when  we  face  this  angry, 
•niloua.  distraught  world  In  June  1941. 

I  wish  I  could  bring  you  the  traditional 
graduation  address  and  the  comfortable  as- 
surances  of  Joy  and  prosperity  and  oppor- 
tunity and  peace  \inder  the  benediction  of 
the  blessed  American  way  of  life  which  has 
set  our  country  apart  as  the  veritable  "prom- 
iMd  land"  for  a  century  and  a  half  of  liberty 
and  progress  under  law.  But  that  would 
deny  the  agony  of  a  world  In  pain  and  the 
hasard  of  American  InTOlvement  In  the  con- 
sequences of  a  war— If  not  In  the  war  Itself — 
which  threaten  the  very  fundamentals  of 
civilization. 

Instead.  I  must  bring  you  the  hard  chal- 
lenge of  grim  reality  In  a  world  which  is 
cursed  with  ruthless  conquest  on  the  march, 
and  In  an  America  which  literally  rocJu  be- 
neath these  alien  repercussions  and  which 
will  not  know  normalcy  again  within  our 
numbered  days. 

But  while  we  might  all  wish  for  the  hap- 
pier auspices  and  the  relative  blessings  of 
yesterday — and  the  security  of  dependable 
tomorrows — there  Is  substantial  compensa- 
tion in  the  tougher  challenge.  It  offers  mag- 
nificent adventure  in  behalf  of  Ood  and 
country — not  merely  in  terms  of  guns  and 
tanks  and  wings  and  marching  feet  but 
equally  In  terms  of  courage  and  conscience 
and  imperlEhable  American  Ideals.  It  Invites 
the  sacrifice  of  service  In  behalf  of  great  ob- 
jectives which  reflect  the  total  of  all  human 
aspirations.  It  demands  brave  loyalties  to 
the  American  tradition.  It  calls  to  men  and 
women  who  will  stand  upon  the  battle  lines 
of  their  convictions — whether  In  war  or  in 
the  equal  crisis  of  peace — nor  will  surrender,^ 
no  matter  what  the  burden,  what  the  cost, 
or  what  the  odds. 

Commencement,  In  such  circumstances.  Is 
no  dull  approach  to  the  dr  b  routine  of  cush- 
ioned ease.  It  Is  no  passport  to  comfortable 
•asurance.  It  Is  reveille,  sharp  and  strident, 
upon  the  bugles  of  high  dectlny  Itself. 

The  college  graduates  of  1941  are  the  direct 
heirs  cf  tbe  pioneers  who  gave  us  our  Ameri- 
can nherilacce.  becauce  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  event  of  this  martial  conflict  new 
pioneers  must  fit  a  new  America  Into  new 
human  relationships  at  home  and  abroad. 
TuiB  Is  a  solemn  prospect.  But  I  beg  of 
you  not  to  contemplate  It  as  a  hopeless  one. 
It  asks  for  earnest  hearts,  but  equally  for 
brave  and  buoyant  ones.  It  Is  a  wonderful 
thing  to  be  a  pioneer.  I  doubt  if  there  could 
ever  be  a  greater  sense  of  high  achievement 
than  that  which  thrills  the  pioneer  when  he 
attains  his  goal.  America  Is  assigned  so  great 
a  role  in.  the  unfolding  drama  of  this  new 
era — a  new  era  that  can  make  America  the 
nerve  center  of  this  whole  earth — a  new  era 
that  can  create  a  greater  America  than  ever 
before.  If  we  but  make  the  right  decisions 
as  wc  go  along — that  we  should  not  greet 
this  day  with  downcast  vision  and  discoxir- 
aged  eyes  but  with  high  spirit  and  flrm  pur- 
pose to  do  our  full  part,  each  one  of  us,  in 
making  this  destiny  come  true. 

We  have  faced  these  critical  epochs  before 
In  the  story  of  the  Republic — and  the  glory 
of  our  Inheritance  is  the  steadfast  laith 
and  valor  of  those  sturdy  souls  who  never 
flinched  In  the  presence  of  a  kindred  chal- 
lenge. If  we  ttti  overwhelmed  today  by  the 
magnitude  of  our  perplexity,  let's  remember 
Valley  Forge — when  bleeding  feet  and  doubt- 
fQl  hearts  Incorrigibly  clung  to  the  dream 
c(  aa  lavtndbly  tree  aoelety.    Let's  remem- 


ber Gettysburg — and  the  price  men  paid. 
within  living  memories,  to  save  our  precious 
Institutions  from  disintegration.  Let's  re- 
member the  valiant  American  Expeditionary 
Force  of  24  short  years  ago — the  last,  I  hope, 
that  may  ever  leave  our  shores.  Let's  re- 
member, too.  that  peace  hath  her  victories  no 
less  than  UTir;  and  that  the  sword  Is  far  less 
the  genius  and  the  Impulse  of  our  progress 
than  have  been  the  civilian  triumphs  of  a 
people  who  have  lived  the  Christian  code; 
who  have  glorified  the  home;  who  have  sus- 
tained religion  and  science  and  the  arts;  and 
who  have  encouraged  individual  Initiative  to 
develop  here  in  the  United  States  the  greatest 
benefits,  the  largest  freedoms,  and  the  highest 
living  standards  possessed  anywhere  upon 
this  earth 

These  achievements  scorn  any  falnt-heart- 
edness  today.  We  shall,  we  must,  win 
through.  England's  heroic  example  of  grim 
tenacity  and  valor.  In  the  presence  of  in- 
finitely greater  threats  than  ever  need  ap- 
proach oui  Nation,  is  an  Inspiration.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  the  generations  of  to- 
morrow— and  tomorrow  starts  today  for  you — 
will  no  less  meet  the  vital  test. 

Someone  has  said  that  "America  Is  God's 
last  chance  to  make  a  world."  Underlying 
all  else,  and  dominating  all  else,  that  is  our 
responsibility  in  this  tragic  hour  when  ex- 
ternal civilization  Is  threatened  with  col- 
lapse, and  when  our  own  America  Is  too  often 
urged  to  take  sinister  pot-luck  In  this  Tower 
of  Babel.  Whatever  may  be  yoi.r  Individual 
Interprptatior  of  our  proper  course  and  the 
policies  w?  should  pursue,  that  above  all  else 
is  the  assignment  of  your  diploma  here  In 
Albion  ou  June  9,  1941.  "America  Is  God's 
last  chance  to  make  a  world." 

In  the  supreme  Issue  of  peace  or  war  which 
harasses  every  thinking  heart,  it  would  be 
inappropriate  for  me  to  use  your  forum  to 
plead  for  the  specific  formula  which  I  be- 
lieve would  best  serve  ovir  own  United  States- 
in  these  hours  of  critical  decision — because 
conscientious  citizens  among  us  too  deeply 
differ  as  to  our  appropriate  road.  But  I  hope 
I  am  right  In  believing  that  I  may  say  a  few 
fundamental  things  without  offense  to  this 
occasion.  They  are  all  predicated,  believe  me, 
on  the  proposition  that  after  our  course  is 
officially  feet,  we  must  close  ranks  and  unite 
behind  one  Invincible  American  purpose. 
They  are  all  predicated  on  the  proposition 
that  Nazi  aggression  shall  not  come  to  this 
Western  World.  They  are  all  predicated, 
equally,  on  the  proposition  that  until  the  die 
Is  Irrevocably  cast,  the  people  In  this  de- 
mocracy of  ours  shall  continue  freely  to  assert 
their  views,  and  shall  participate  In  the  fate- 
ful debates  which  determine  whether  an- 
other Unknown  Soldier  shall  personify  their 
blood  and  tears. 

"The  first  thing  I  would  say  is  this:  While 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  complete  physical 
Isolation  for  America  In  this  foreshortened 
world,  there  Is  stUl  such  a  things  as  a  vast 
Insulating  ocean,  and  It  Is  150  times  as  wide 
&B  the  unpassable  English  Channel.  There 
is  still  such  a  thing  as  an  effective  will  to  stay 
out  of  other  people's  wars,  pursuant  to  Presi- 
dential pledges  only  7  months  ago.  There  is 
still  such  a  thing  as  an  American  foreign 
policy,  which  Is  primarily  devoted  to  defend- 
ing America  by  defending  America  behind 
not  only  the  ramparts  of  nature  but  also 
behind  an  Impregnable  national  defense 
which  requires  no  proxy  to  vindicate  our 
freed(»n. 

The  next  thing  I  would  say  is  this:  It  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  a  victory  for  mag- 
nificent, intrepid  Britain  Is  to  our  everlasting 
advantage.  Under  the  policies  which  we  have 
embraced  It  Is  oxu-  major  obligation  to  de- 
velop maximum  material  aid  for  England 
with  swiftest  efficiency — and  I  would  with- 
hold no  effort  of  this  nature.  But  our  basic 
policy  and  objective  stxrely  must  stem  from 
the  proposition  that  America  Is  going  to  sur- 
vive no  matter  what  happens  In  Europe,  Asia, 
or  Africa. 


The  next  thing  I  would  say  Is  this:  It  would 
be  the  tragedy  of  the  ages  If  we  were  flung 
needlessly  into  a  shooting  war  which  might 
too  easily  Involve  us  simultaneously  on  four 
continents  and  two  oceans,  when.  In  cold 
fact,  we  are  not  adequately  prepared  for  war 
on  one.  It  would  be  the  tragedy  of  the  ages 
If  we  should  dissipate  the  essential  nucleus 
of  our  own  national  defense  to  such  a  degree 
that,  in  a  possible  hour  of  ultimate  challenge, 
we  could  not  swiftly  defend  ourselves  and  this 
Western  World  against  any  assault  by  any 
Invader  who  might  blunderingly  mistake  our 
spirit  of  detachment  for  a  spirit  of  pacifism 
or  a  spirit  of  surrender.  It  would  be  the 
tragedy  of  the  ages  if  anything  we  do  should 
contribute  to  Insufferable  aggression;  yet  1* 
would  be  equally  the  tragedy  of  the  ages  If 
we  should  be  less  eager  to  lead  the  world  to 
a  just  peace — not  an  appeaser's  peace,  but  a 
just  peace — at  the  first  legitimate  oppor- 
tunity to  end  this  process  of  mutual  destruc- 
tion which  Moscow,  like  a  vulture,  waits  to 
use  to  Its  advantage — than  we  are  to  arm  the 
earth  for  war. 

And  the  next  thing  I  would  say  is  this:  We 
must  not  lose  ovir  own  democracy  at  home 
while  striving  to  save  democracy  somewhere 
else.  It  is  a  thrilling  apostrophe  when  the 
great  President  of  the  United  States  asserts 
his  noble  purpose  to  establish  his  famous 
"four  freedoms"  •  •  •  "everywhere  In  the 
world  in  our  time  and  generation."  I  would 
not  desert  this  dream  within  limits  of  reason 
and  reality.  But  neither  would  I  desert  rea- 
son and  reality.  Nor  would  I  Ignore  the 
warnings  of  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  the  Presi- 
dent's great  friend  and  our  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  Britain,  who  lived  In  the  heart  and 
center  of  this  world  tragedy  until  last  Novem- 
ber. Said  Kennedy  2  vreeks  ago  at  Oglethorpe 
University: 

"Democracy  cannot  be  Imposed  by  force  or 
otherwise.  *  *  •  In  our  attempt  at  this 
colossal  crusade  we  should  end  in  failure  and 
disgrace  abroad.  In  disillusionment  and  bank- 
ruptcy at  home.  •  •  •  We  cannot  divert 
the  tides  of  the  mighty  revolution  now 
sweeping  Asia  and  Europe.  They  were  not 
of  our  making  and  they  will  not  be  subject 
to  our  control,  no  matter  how  courageously 
we  strive  to  subject  them.  •  •  •  we 
should  not  be  deluded  by  any  claim  that  self- 
interest  should  make  \is  guardians  of  the 
peace  of  the  rest  of  the  world." 

In  my  Judgment,  fellow  Americans,  there 
stands  the  naked  truth.  The  everlasting 
verity  of  things  was  set  down  by  Paul  to 
Timothy  In  Holy  Writ: 

'Tf  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  espe- 
daily  for  those  of  his  own  ho\i8e,  he  hath 
denied  the  faith  and  Is  worse  than  an 
Infidel." 

We  have  a  selfish  Interest  In  the  welfare  of 
the  world.  We  have  spiritual  responsibilities 
which  are  as  wide  as  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  But  these  things  always  must  be  as- 
sessed in  the  light  of  cur  own  situation.  Al- 
ways and  forever  our  first  charge  and  our  first 
obligation  Is  not  only  to  save  democracy 
but  also  to  make  It  work  right  here  In  our 
own  United  States. 

And  the  next  thing  I  would  say  Is  this. 
Our  leadership  owes  the  American  people 
complete  candor  regarding  our  alms  and  in- 
tentions and  commitments.  There  has  been 
too  much  mystery  and  too  much  equivoca- 
tion. This  Is  still  the  people's  Goveriunent, 
and  our  democracy  can  arrive  at  Intelligent 
opinions  only  If  It  is  authentically  informed. 
The  people  must  not  be  misled  Neither 
must  those  brave  people  abroad  whom  we 
promise  to  aid.  be  misled.  Nothing  could 
exceed  in  cruelty  and  bitter  disillusionment 
the  encouragement  of  these  brave  people  to 
depend  upon  a  degree  and  an  extent  of  Amer- 
ican martial  support  which  we  cannot  de- 
liver or  which  exceeds  our  intended  com- 
mitments. That  would  be  treachery  which 
would  win  for  us  only  the  eternal  erunlty  of 
the  whole  earth.  So.  above  all  else,  let  us 
be  careftil  not  "to  keep  the  word  of  promise 
to  the  ear  and  break  It  to  the  hope." 
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These  are  the  tenets  of  my  faith — and  I  am 
encouraged  to  believe  that  I  speak  in  some 
lepresentative  degree  for  Michigan  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  State  legislature.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicaus  alike,  unanimously 
memorialized  the  President  recently  to  pur- 
sue the  twofold  purpose  of  su^stantlal  aid 
to  Britain  and  strong  domestic  defense,  add- 
ing that  our  Involvement  as  a  belligerent 
would  be  disastrous  to  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

These  are  the  basic  objectives,  in  this  hour 
of  critical  decision,  which  I  commend  to  your 
thoughtfulness.  You  may  disagree.  That  is 
still  your  privilege.  If  you  do.  I  shall  re- 
spect your  attitudes;  und  I  shall  complain  of 
you  only  If.  on  the  one  hand,  you  lack  the 
courage  of  your  convictions,  regardless  of 
consequences,  or  if.  on  the  other  hand,  you 
try  to  deny  me  my  r.'ght  to  my  convictions 
regardless  of  whether  you  approve  or  not. 
There  comes  a  point  at  which  we  cannot 
tolerate  the  dynamite  of  dissension;  namely, 
the  dissension  of  those  ugly  traitors  and 
saboteurs  who  advocate  and  practice  the 
overthrow  of  our  own  Government  by  force. 
I  would  deport  them,  or  I  would  intern  them 
without  a  moment's  hesitation.  By  no  legiti- 
mate philosophy  of  free  speech  is  ColumCla 
required  to  nurse  vipers  in  her  bosom.  But 
when  honest  citizens — all  equally  falthfvU  to 
their  country — assert  differing  opinions  re- 
garding the  selection  of  a  proper  policy  for 
us  to  pursue  in  the  defense  and  the  salvation 
of  America.  I  condemn  as  reckless,  sinister 
tjrranny  the  growing  liablt  of  any  person  or 
any  group  which  attempts  to  smear  the  mo- 
tives, the  purposes,  and  the  patriotism  of 
those  who  speak  otheiwlse;  anr*  this  applies 
equally  to  those  who.  In  such  circumstance, 
attack  the  President,  and  it  applies  to  the 
President  himself  when  he  hurls  epithets  at 
the  shining  targets  of  his  opposition. 

Let  me  repeat:  "America  is  God's  last 
chance  to  make  a  world."  Heaven  only  knows 
what  lies  ahead.  All  we  can  be  sure  of  Is  that, 
win.  lose,  or  draw,  this  world  of  ours  is  going 
to  be  a  tough  nut  to  crack  for  all  the  years 
that  any  of  us  shall  survive  in  life.  Our  war 
decisions  are  desperately  serious  business. 
Our  ultimate  peace  decisions  will  be  still  more 
desperate  and  still  more  serious.  They  are 
times  to  try  men's  souls.  You  who  step  this 
morning  from  the  cloister  to  the  arena  are 
indeed  keeping  a  rendezvous  with  destiny. 
Let's  search  together — you  of  young  Amer- 
ica, we  of  the  passing  generation — let's 
search  together  for  the  road  of  regeneration 
rather  than  destruction;  let's  make  our 
blessed  country  so  strong  that  no  enemy, 
however  mad,  will  ever  dare  assail  us;  let's 
make  her  so  strong — spiritually  as  well  as 
physically — that  our  Independent  Influence 
can  always  weigh  heavily  in  the  scales  of 
justice  and  humanity  whenever  and  wher- 
ever we  may  choose  to  speak;  then  let's  keep 
her  influence  Independent;  let's  not  yield 
one  fraction  of  an  inch  In  our  entrenched 
hostility  to  the  crucifying  curse  which  Hit- 
ler personifies  in  his  bloody  challenge  to  the 
souls  of  men;  let's  do  our  maximum,  short 
of  war  itself,  to  aid  those  Intrepid  foreign 
forces  which  contend  against  this  curse;  but 
let's  always  think  things  through,  remem- 
bering that  we  are  at  present  unprepared  for 
war  ourselves;  remembering  that  aid  to 
England  can  seriously  suffer  if  we  get  in 
war  ourselves  because  our  own  Nation  will 
then  demand  a  concentration  on  our  own 
defense;  remembering  that  our  supreme  com- 
mitment is  to  protect  this  Western  Hemi- 
sphere; remembering  that  we  tried  once  be- 
fore to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy" 
and  failed;  remembering  that  the  United 
States  must  finally  exercise  the  authority  that 
brings  peace  out  of  this  chaos  which  threat- 
ens to  reduce  even  a  victor  to  the  conquest 
of  a  shambles;  remembering  that  "America 
is  God's  last  chance  to  make  a  world." 

Commencement  for  some  of  you  may 
shortly  take  you  into  the  uniform  of  your 
country — though  I  pray  that  we  may  avoid 


the  active  plague  of  war  or  of  any  policies  that 
would  needlessly  drag  us  in.  and  that  there 
may  never  be  a  second  A.  E.  F.  on  foreign 
shores.  If  you  are  called  to  the  colors,  you 
will  Justify  the  magnificent  tradition  of  the 
fighting  sons  of  Uncle  Sam.  When  once  our 
course  is  set.  we  must  close  ranks  and  unite 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic; 
and  to  the  last  man  or  woman  among  \is. 
bearing  the  diplomas  of  American  patriotism. 
we  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  national  alms.  "My  country, 
may  she  always  be  right;  but  right  or  wrong, 
my  country." 

But  whether  you  are  destined  for  a  uniform 
or  not.  "Commencement"  for  all  of  you  brings 
you  face  to  face  with  your  share  of  respon- 
sibility for  American  decisions  which  will 
touch  every  hearthstone  of  your  homeland 
for  a  centviry  to  come.  Your  privilege  here  of 
higher  education  has  intensified  your  obliga- 
tion in  proportion  as  it  has  put  your  brains 
in  mesh,  cultivated  your  ability  to  think,  and 
fertilized  the  courage  of  your  hearts.  So  play 
your  part — in  or  out  of  uniform — in  making 
America  secure,  in  keeping  America  free,  in 
serving  America's  new  destiny,  and  In  building 
here  the  ever  broadening  blessings  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

Now.  let  me  tell  you  that  in  such  a  soiil- 
searching  hour.  I  come  to  Albion  to  gather, 
quite  as  much  as  to  give,  inspiration.  For 
if  I  were  searching  for  a  campus  upon  which 
I  should  hope  to  find  the  essential  elements 
of  faithful  and  Indlspensible  Americanism 
at  its  best — the  roots  of  essential  understand- 
ings and  essential  loyalties — I  should  seek  a 
middle-western  town  where  people  still  have 
time  to  live  and  think  and  pray;  where  com- 
mon sense  is  still  insulated  against  the  fren- 
zies of  mass  hysteria;  and  I  would  seek  a 
Christian  college  where  spiritual  values  still 
survive.     I  would  come  to  Albion. 

I  qudte  from  your  Albion  catalog: 

"Albion  College  accepts  the  teaching  of  true 
scholarship  as  her  most  serious  task;  yet  she 
consistently  teaches  the  higher  life  that  is 
above  text  books  and  laboratory  processes. 
This  manifests  itself  in  usefulness  to  so- 
ciety"— usefulness  to  society — "as  well  as  to 
the  individual." 

This  is  a  precise  paraphrase  of  what  the 
tremendous  American  scientist.  Steinmetz, 
once  wrote  to  Roger  Babson: 

"When  the  genius  of  the  world  turns  from 
science  to  spirituality  and  examines  the  reali- 
ties of  God  in  the  laboratories  of  life,  the 
world  will  make  more  progress  in  one  genera- 
tion than  In  the  last  four." 

It  is  what  Ruskln  said  of  Venice :  "The  de- 
cline of  her  political  prosperity  was  exactly 
coincident  with  that  of  her  domestic  and 
individual  religion." 

Now  I  qiiote  from  your  admirable  President. 
Dr.  John  L.  Seaton: 

"Unless  out  of  such  studies  Interpreted  in 
the  light  of  the  present,  the  student  comes 
to  understand  the  vast  movements  of  life 
with  their  prophetic  import,  and  to  feel  that 
he  belongs  to  the  ages  and  holds  priceless 
values  in  trust  for  posterity,  our  labor  is  in 
vain.  Only  as  the  individual  reaches  ma- 
turity in  knowledge  and  wisdom  Ideals  and 
sense  of  responsibility,  can  we  have  a  mature 
and  stable  civilization." 

I  take  the  liberty  of  summarizing  this 
Albion  theme  as  meaning  that  education  is 
not  an  end  in  Itself;  it  is  only  a  means  to 
an  end;  that  the  true  purpose  of  higher 
education  is  not  so  much  to  teach  men  and 
women  how  to  make  a  living,  but  how  to 
make  a  usefvil  life.  And  in  the  presence  of 
these  Albion  objectives,  I  present  my  com- 
pliments to  her  graduates  for  1941;  and  I 
tell  them  that  their  country  was  never  In 
greater  need  of  them,  in  this  meaning  of 
their  diplomas,  than  in  this  perUous  hour 
when  every  value  we  hold  dear  is  hanging  in 
the  balance.  But  I  repeat:  it  is  no  hour  for 
the  appeaser  or  for  the  defeatist  or  for 
pessimism — no  matter  how  forbidding  the 
horizons.    It  la  an  hour  for  faith  and  cour- 
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age  and  the  spirit  of  Indomitable  youth,  de- 
termined that  a  greater  America  than  ever 
shall  come  from  this  crucible  of  fate.  That 
is  the  challenge,  multiplied  a  thousand-fold 
today;  that  Is  the  challenge  to  you  who.  as 
President  Seaton  said,  "hold  prloeleaa  values 
In  trust  for  posterity." 

What  are  some;  of  these  essential  loyalties 
to  which  I  have  referred? 

The  first  is  loyalty  to  Ood.  Systems  of 
faith  are  different;  but  God  is  one.  Voltaire 
said:  "If  there  had  been  no  Ood,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  Invent  one."  Sepa- 
rateness  of  church  and  State  is  vital  to  the 
American  system;  but  separateness  of  Ood 
and  state  is  the  open  doorway  to  eternal 
ruin.  That  is  why  communism  and  nazl- 
ism.  defiling  the  altars  of  men's  faith,  finally 
are  doomed.  That  is  why  not  a  single,  great, 
state  paper  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States — from  George  Washington,  uttering 
his  first  Inaugural  and  frankly  tendering 
"our  homage  to  the  Great  Author  of  every 
public  and  private  good."  down  to  the  pres- 
ent hour — has  ever  neglected  a  pledge  of  al- 
legiance to  the  only  Super-Sovereign  to 
whom  America  bends  a  knee. 

This  Is  no  ethereal.  Intargible  thing.  Wit- 
ness President  John  Adams  calling  the  whole 
country  to  Its  knees  in  a  day  of  prayer  that 
should  forefend  against  impending  crisis  !n 
Franco-American  affairs — and  it  did.  Wit- 
ness the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
dark,  forbidding  days  of  1863.  days  rendered 
terrible  by  the  Union's  crushing  defeat  at 
Fredericksburg,  unanimously  petitioning  the 
President  to  proclaim  an  hour  in  which  a 
God-loving  people  should  seek  "Him  for  suc- 
cor, according  to  His  appointed  way.  through 
Jesus  Christ."  And  witness  the  responsive 
Lincoln,  eagerly  declaring  that  history  vali- 
dates the  scriptures  when  they  announce 
that  "those  nations  only  are  blessed  whose 
God  is  the  Lord."  And  call  It  what  you 
please — coincidence  or  cause  and  effect — the 
tide  of  battle  turned.  Witness  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  calling  America  to  Arma- 
geddon. "God  helping  her,"  said  he.  "she 
can  do  no  other  "  Witness  President  Cool- 
Idge  reminding  us  that  "the  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  the  beginning  of  knowledge." 

The  first  essential  loyalty  is  to  the  thrones 
of  grace.  I  know  of  no  greater  American  in- 
surance than  the  abstract  but  suggestive 
fact  that  out  of  a  billion  copies  of  the  Bible, 
since  the  printing  art  began,  one-third  have 
been  circulated  in  our  own  United  States  in 
150  years. 

The  cecond  essential  loyalty  Is  to  the  liv- 
ing spirit  of  the  Constitution — the  hope  of 
mankind  this  morning  all  around  this  dark- 
ened world.  When  rough,  uncouth,  unlet- 
tered Andrew  Jackson  was  made  a  doctor  of 
laws  by  Harvard,  it  was  a  source  of  great 
merriment  to  many  superficial  minds  to  con- 
template him  in  his  uncomfortable  scholastic 
robes.  As  he  stood  upon  the  college  rostrum 
some  would-be  wit,  unconscious  of  his  own 
pathetic  limitations,  called  out  truculently 
from  the  audience.  "Why  don't  you  give  "em 
a  little  Latin.  Doctor?"  Quick  as  a  flAsb. 
Old  Hickory  replied :  "I'll  give  you  some  Latin 
if  you  want  it.  E  pluribus  unum,  sine  qua 
non!" 

Jackson  was  right.  The  tides  of  time,  the 
storms  of  change  have  overtaken  many  an- 
other lorm  of  government  and  swept  them 
upon  the  shoals  of  history.  But  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States — this  Inunortal 
charter  of  representative  democracy — sails 
on.  It  Is  our  supreme  heritage.  It  is  sine 
qua  non.  It  is  the  warrant  of  civil  liberty 
for  a  free  people.  It  Is  the  lighthouse  of  the 
world.  Those  who  would  undermine  it  by 
adroit  indirc-ction — and  we  have  seen  such 
efforts  in  our  time — are  no  better  than  those 
who  openly  would  rip  It  Into  shreds.  It  guar- 
antees a  government  of  laws  and  not  cf  men. 
Its  checks  and  balances  are  the  greatest  cre- 
ation of  the  human  mind  ta  save  a  free  peo- 
ple from  the  concentrated  tyranny  which 
plagues  other  lands  and  which.  I  warn  you. 
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cmn  flow  too  easily  from  otir  own  contem- 
porary babiu  of  govenunent  by  Executive 
decree  at  Washington.  In  tbe  name  of  the 
great  dead,  tbe  living,  and  the  unborn  It  asks 
for  our  fidelities.  It  Is  the  difference  between 
America  and  every  other  land  on  earth. 

"It  was  not  made  with  the  mountains; 
It  Is  not  one  with  the  deep: 
Men.  not  gods,  devised  It: 
And  men,  not  goda.  must  keep." 

Tbe  cardinal  difference  between  our 
democracy  and  the  totalitarian  idealogy 
which  now  reaches  for  universal  power  Is  the 
difference  between  the  alien  theory  that  the 
dttaen  is  the  subject  of  the  State  and  our 
theory  that  the  State  exists  to  serve  the 
cttlaen.  In  this  simple  detinltlon  lies  the 
crux  of  today's  world-wide  strife.  Our  loy- 
alty to  our  own  Ideal  la  terribly  vital.  We 
may  call  our  cause  the  defense  of  constitu- 
tional government.  We  may  call  It  the  de- 
fense of  capitalism.  We  may  call  it  the 
defense  of  private  enterprise.  In  essence,  it 
is  a  defense  of  the  personal  liberty,  the  per- 
sonal freedoms,  the  personal  InlUative.  the 
personal  aspirations  of  each  Individual  cit- 
izen beneath  tbe  Stars  and  Stripes.  That  Is 
the  genius  of  the  American  system.  The 
"gooee  step"— or  any  paraphrase  of  It — was 
never  Intended  for  the  sons  of  our  fathers, 
yesterday,  today,  or  tomorrow. 

It  Is  not  a  static  thing— this  American 
system.  It  must  fit  Itself  to  the  new  neces- 
sities of  new  tlnoes.  It  Is  social-minded;  but 
It  to  not  socialistic.  It  must  disclose  an  ever- 
broadening  concept  of  these  hxmian  Tights 
and  human  privileges  to  which  It  Is  dedi- 
cated under  God.  Blindly  entrenched  con- 
aenratism  at  the  right  can  harm  it  ^ist  as 
much  as  blindly  brainless  radicalism  at  the 
left.  Its  true  course  is  the  great  middle 
highway  of  rational  progress — with  no  de- 
tours Into  special  privileges  at  the  right,  and 
no  concessions  to  the  lef  Ust  mobs.  Its  great- 
est dangers  are  not  In  Europe.  They  are 
right  here  at  home  in  our  own  United  States. 
More  completely  than  any  other  people  In 
this  world,  we  can  be  the  captains  of  our 
own  fate. 

And  that  is  my  final  plea  to  you. 

The  American  system.  In  my  humble  Judg- 
ment. Is  not  threatened  by  conquest  or  In- 
vasion, although  no  prophet  dare  be  sure.  I 
express  the  opinion  that  no  combination  of 
enemies  could  ever  cross  our  borders,  If  we 
give  even  elementary  attention  to  otir  own 
defence,  and  if  we  stop  "flfth  columnists"  be- 
fore they  ever  start.  I  consider  any  threat  of 
military  Invasion  to  be  propaganda  fodder 
which  la  sheer  hysteria.  If  we  give  even  ele- 
mentary attention  to  our  own  defense. 

No;  these  priceless  freedoms,  which  are 
the  hallmark  of  our  Inheritance,  are  threat- 
ened chiefly  from  within.  Of  course,  they 
would  be  definitely  bUtzkrleged  by  o\nr  own 
entry  Into  active  shooting  war,  because  war 
swiftly  assigns  every  citizen  to  his  anonymous 
cog  In  a  vast.  Impersonal  machine.  We 
already  find  ourselves  headed  In  this  direc- 
tion. That  hazard  must  be  accepted  If  na- 
tional emergency  requires.  But  I  an  speak- 
tng  of  the  avoidable  peacetime  tlureats  that 
are  with  us  always.  I  am  thinking  of  lax 
loyalties  to  the  fundamental  things  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  I  am  thinking  of  public  and 
private  corruption,  and  the  defilement  of  the 
public  tnat.  I  am  thinking  of  the  lethargy 
which  leaves  politics  and  public  affairs  to  the 
other  fellow  and  then  ccmplalns  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  complacent  default.  I  am 
thinking  of  trends  which  foster  spawning, 
sprawling  bureaucracy  in  government;  trends 
which  reach  for  regimentation  over  life  and 
livelihood;  trends  which  climax  In  govem- 
OMnt  by  executive  decree,  or  something 
wona.  I  am  thinking  of  sprouting  Intoler- 
ance, which  easts  a  wicked  cloud  on  free  re- 
ligion and  free  speech.  I  am  thinking  of  class 
hatreds  and  class  conscloxisness  organized 
Into  class  selfishness,  regardless  of  the  com- 
weal.    X  am  thinking  of  tuxxken  prom- 


ises In  political  campaigns  and  broken  hopes 
In  subsequent  administrations — a  disillusion- 
ment which  shatters  faith  In  democratic 
process.  I  am  thinking  of  otir  proneness  to 
rely  upon  expedients  Instead  of  principles.  I 
am  thinking  of  our  Imptilslve  hospitality  to 
innovations  which  are  condemned  by  history 
and  experience.  I  am  thinking  of  economic 
bankruptcy,  which  fatuously  pretends  that 
the  public  credit  is  not  subject  to  the  laws  of 
simple  mathematics,  and  I  am  thinking  of 
the  spiritual  bankruptcy  which  pretends  that 
material  achievement  Is  enough.  I  am  think- 
ing of  higher  education  which  fails  to  pro- 
duce in  its  graduates  an  Intellectual  convic- 
tion that  the  American  way  of  life  is  worth 
every  effort  and  every  sacrifice  which  its  pres- 
ervation may  entail,  and  which  fails  the 
Albion  objective  that  '•usefulness  to  society  is 
the  final  goal."  And.  of  course.  I  am  think- 
ing of  those  active  agents  of  ugly  subversion 
whom  we  allow  to  hide  behind  the  very  in- 
stitutions they  would  destroy  by  force. 

Verily,  eternal  vigilance  has  become,  more 
than  ever,  the  price  of  our  liberty,  our  secu- 
rity, and  our  peace. 

Edwin  Markham  has  summed  my  theme  for 
me  In  the  thrilling  stanzas  with  which  he 
has  described  the  fall  of  the  Bell  Tower  of 
Venice.  It  is  my  last  word  to  the  graduates 
of  Albion  today: 

"Tet  all  the  while.  In  secret,  without  sound, 
The  fat  worms  gnawed  the  timbers  under- 
ground. 
The  twisted  worm  whose  epoch  Is  an  hour 
Caverned  .ts  way  into  the  mighty  tower. 
And  suddenly  it  swayed,  It  shook,  it  broke 
And  fell  in  darkening  thunder  at  one  stroke. 
The  tall  shaft,  with  an  angel  on  Its  crown, 
Fell  ruining — a  thousand  years  went  down. 

"And  so  I  fear,  my  country,  not  the  hand 
That  shall  hiirl  might  and  whirlwind  on  the 
land. 
1  fear  not  Titan  traitors  that  shall  rise 
To  stride  like  broken  shadows  on  our  skies; 
I  fear  the  vermin  that  shall  undermine 
Senate  and  school  and  citadel  and  shrine; 
The  worm  of  fraud,  the  fatted  worm  of 

ease 
And  all  the  crawling  progeny  of  these. 
I  fear  the  vermin  that  shall  honeycomb  the 

towers 
And  walls  of  state  In  unsuspecting  hours." 

Graduates  of  1941,  I  welcome  you  to  great 
adventures  in  behalf  of  an  ever  greater 
brotherhood  of  man  in  an  ever  greater  United 
States  under  the  benediction  of  Divine  grace. 
I  give  3rou  the  challenge  of  Isaiah:  "Look  ye 
to  the  rock  whence  ye  are  hewn."  And  then, 
with  you,  I  salute  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
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ARTICLE  BY  DAVID  LAWRENCE 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
David  Lawrence  entitled  "The  Tragedy 
ol  Hughes'  Retirement." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 


(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Jtma 
4,  1941] 

THB      TRAGEDT      or       HUGHZS'       Rm»EMENT— 
PZRMITS    FtniTHER    WRICKINO    Or    PaiNCIPL* 

or  Bipartisanship 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  saddest  news  of  the  hour  Is  the  passing 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  a  truly  great 
Chief  Justice — Charles  Evans  Hughes. 

It  is  not  merely,  however,  the  retirement 
Itself  which  may  well  be  an  occasion  for 
national  regret,  but  the  realization  that  under 
the  three  terms  of  President  Roosevelt  the 
highest  Court  has  become  a  political  institu- 
tion made  up  of  politicians  chosen  from  the 
inner  circle  of  oflScial  intrigue  and  partisan- 
ship. 

There  are  two  vacancies  on  the  high  Court 
today.  Can  any  man  trained  in  the  law  now 
sitting  on  either  the  Federal  or  State  bench 
look  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  possible  goal 
of  attainment  on  merit?  Not  at  all.  For  only 
through  the  channels  of  politics  and  personal 
service  to  the  political  chieftain  of  a  national 
party  apparently  can  promotion  be  won.  The 
merit-system  principle  has  been  dealt  a  body 
blow  by  the  five  appointments  already  made 
and  there  Is  talk  now  of  adding  two  more 
politicians  from  the  official  circle  to  fill  tbe 
existing  vacancies. 

The  effect  of  this  policy  has  already  been 
evident.  Political  decisions  based  on  the 
casuistic  reasoning  of  those  who  have  a  defi- 
nite stake  apparently  In  making  the  present 
administration's  policies  effective  already  have 
been  rendered.  Chief  among  these  was  the 
amazing  distortion  of  the  laws  and  the  bold 
addition  of  words  never  written  by  Congress 
In  a  labor-relations  case  recently  decided 
wherein  an  employer  was  forced  to  hire  an 
applicant  he  had  once  rejected,  being  now 
ordered  to  compensate  In  back  pay  the  same 
employee  from  the  time  of  the  rejection  to 
the  date  of  forced  employment. 

PUTS  frebhum  on  politics 

There  are  some  eminent  men  on  the  circuit 
courts  of  appeals  and  some  able  men  on  the 
State  supreme  courts.  But  they  haven't  a 
chance  for  promotion  in  their  profession  to 
the  Court  they  all  revere.  After  this  a  lawyer 
will  be  well  advised  to  get  into  politics  early 
and  play  the  political  game  with  its  custom- 
ary hypocrisies  and  ccmprcmlslng  expedi- 
encies if  he  wishes  to  land  a  place  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  advice  given  will  be  to 
go  to  Washington,  get  an  appointment  in 
■  some  department  or  agency,  compromise  with 
principle,  play  the  game  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  look  for  ultimate  reward  on  the 
bench. 

Politics  has  been  the  ruling  factor  not  only 
with  Supreme  Court  appointments  but  with 
Federal  Judges  generally.  Time  was  when 
Presidents  had  respect  for  the  principle  of  a 
bipartisan  Judiciary.  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  8  years 
has  appointed  more  than  60  percent  of  aU  the 
Federal  Judges  of  the  country.  Yet  95  per- 
cent of  those  appointed  come  from  his  own 
political  party — a  great  many  of  them  having 
been  actively  engaged  in  politics. 

There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  past  Presidents  gave  enough  recog- 
nition to  the  economic  class  represented  by 
what  might  be  called  the  radical  as  against 
the  conservative  viewpoint.  But  It  will  be 
recalled  that  President  Hoover,  a  Republican 
and  supposedly  a  conservative,  appointed 
the  liberal  Justice  Cardozo.  It  will  be  recalled, 
too,  that  President  Coolidge,  admittedly  a 
conservative,  appointed  the  liberal  Justice 
Harlan  Fiske  Stone.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
President  Wilson,  a  liberal,  appointed  the 
conservative  Justice  McReynolds. 

TOTAUTABIAN   IN   CONCXFT 

The  American  concept  of  fair  play  and 
tolerance  of  the  minority  viewpoint  hitherto 
has  been  Invoked  in  court  appointments.  On 
the  Federal  Bench  the  party  In  power  rarely 
has  exceeded  60  percent,  the  opposition  being 
given  an  average  of  30  to  40  percent  of  the 
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judicial  appointments.  It  has  meant  a  bal- 
ancing of  the  Court,  so  as  to  give  the  minority 
some  representation.  But  the  present  admin- 
istration has  not  done  so.  It  has  been  totali- 
tarian in  its  concept.  Only  the  members  of 
one  group — the  political  group  of  officials  and 
advisers  of  the  present  administration — have 
been  appointed  or  are  apparently  nowadays 
considered  eligible  for  appointment. 

A  man  like  Justice  Harold  Stephens,  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  instance,  who  was  recommended  by  At- 
torney General  Cummlngs  at  one  time  for  the 
Supreme  Court  and  who  has  made  a  great 
record  on  the  bench  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt  a  few  years 
ago,  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  highest  court. 

In  Texas  Is  another  Court  of  Appeals  lib- 
eral. Justice  Hutcheson,  and  on  the  highest 
courts  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  are 
men  of  proved  ability  and  Judicial  tempera- 
ment. Do  they  have  a  chance?  Not  if  the 
gossip  which  for  weeks  has  permeated  the 
Capital  is  to  be  believed,  for  the  next  two 
appointments  also  are  to  come  from  the 
ranks  of  the  politicians. 

That's  why  the  passing  of  Chief  Jtistlce 
Hughes  Is  indication  of  a  bigger  tragedy 
than  simply  the  loss  of  a  great  Jurist.  It 
means  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  digni- 
fied, impartial,  objective,  nonpolltlcal.  and 
Independent  Judiciary  and  emphasis  Instead 
on  a  court  which  for  the  first  time  in  history 
has  been  packed  with  politicians  who  have 
been  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  Chief 
Executive. 


J.  Adam  Bede's  St.  Lawrence  Waterway 
Philosophy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PIHENGER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Twsday.  June  10.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  J.  ADAM  BEDE 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rt^marks.  I  include 
therein  an  article  by  J.  Adam  Bede  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  project,  now  pend- 
ing in  Congress.  Mr.  Bede  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  1903  to 
1909,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee  of  the  House.  He  has 
long  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  Mr. 
Bede  is  well  known  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  sure  that  his  many 
friends  will  read  with  interest  the  follow- 
ing article: 

The  St  Lawbkncz  Seawat  Project 
(By  J.  Adam  Bede) 

When  Ben  Franklin,  as  one  of  otir  peace 
commissioners  to  Paris  In  1783,  asked  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  be  made  free  for  the 
use  of  American  citizens,  his  request  was 
Insolently  rejected  by  the  ambassador  of 
George  HI.  That  was  158  years  ago,  and  to- 
day some  of  our  own  representatives  seem 
eager  to  do  the  bidding  of  that  half  crazy  and 
pig-headed  king. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  when  Teddy  Roosevelt  was  Presi- 
dent, Uncle  Joe  Cannon  was  Speaker,  John 
Sharp  Williams  was  minority  leader,  Champ 
Clark  was  the  most  beloved  Member,  God  was 
in  His  heaven  and  all  was  right  with  the 


world,  I  voted  for  the  Panama  Canal,  for  the 
9-foot  channel  In  the  Ohio  River  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  Cairo,  for  all  harbor  Improvements, 
and  the  deepening  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
popular  slogan  at  that  time  was  "Dig  It  deep 
through  Dixie." 

The  railroads  along  the  Ohio  fought  the 
Improvement  of  the  river,  declaring  It  would 
ruin  them.  The  answer  was  that  river  boats 
wou'-d  distribute  raw  materials  and  build  up 
Industries  to  feed  the  rail  carriers  with 
higher-class  freight.  This  I  think  has  come 
true,  and  the  railroads  have  handled  a  vastly 
greater  tonnage  since  the  river  was  canalized 
than  before.  Both  water  and  rail  transpor- 
tation are  essential  to  develop  the  resources  of 
a  country,  and  therefore  become  mutually 
helpful.  The  Ohio  River  roads  do  not  com- 
plain now,  but  their  opposition  long  delayed 
a  needed  development. 

RAILROADS  OPPOSED  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

All  railroad  Influence  opposed  the  Panama 
Canal.  Well  might  the  transcontinental  and 
mldwestern  lines  take  alarm  for  the  canal 
changed  the  geography  of  the  hemisphere. 
Had  there  been  a  natural  channel  at  the 
Isthmus,  the  development  of  our  western 
areas  would  have  been  along  somewhat  dif- 
ferent lines.  But  the  shock  has  been  very 
largely  absorbed,  and  our  growth  In  popxUa- 
tlon  has  helped  to  make  adjustments. 

We  of  the  Midwest  knew  the  Panama 
Canal  wotild  mean  a  Jolt.  In  public  ad- 
dresses at  the  time  the  great  railroad  man 
and  empire  builder,  James  J.  Hill,  foretold 
precisely  what  has  happened.  But  there  was 
a  tacit  understanding  that  If  Congress  would 
authorize  the  ocean  link  at  Panama,  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  would  soon  follow  to  com- 
pensate, the  West  for  Its  patriotic  sacrifice. 
So  we  voted  for  the  ditch  to  double  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  Navy,  and  economically  have 
been  taking  It  on  the  chin  ever  since.  The 
wild  race  of  the  battleship  Oregon  from  our 
far  northern  Pacific  waters  around  South 
America  to  reach  Cuba  In  the  spring  of  1898 
was  duly  dramatized,  and  not  much  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  commercial  value 
of  the  Canal.  Its  commerce  has  been  a 
national  surprise. 

EFFECT  or  CANAL  ON  SimWEST 

The  World  War  was  on  when  the  Canal 
was  opened,  and  its  effect  was  not  felt  till 
that  confilct  was  over.  But  a  survey  made  In 
1927  disclosed  that  8  Midwestern  States  had 
lost  18,000  manufacturing  plants,  and  In  the 
reapportionment  of  Congress  they  lost  17 
Members. 

The  West  wants  to  trade  with  the  sea- 
board, and  the  seaboard  rejects  the  offer. 
Under  normal  world  conditions  at  least  90 
percent  of  our  commerce  on  the  seaway 
would  be  coastwise — to  all  ports  from  Boston 
to  Houston — a  mere  extension  of  our  Internal 
commerce,  and  largely  of  products  that 
couldn't  pay  for  the  rail  haul.  No  foreign 
ship  can  engage  In  this  trade,  and  therefore 
every  bottom  built  for  It  by  private  capital 
would  lift  that  much  burden  off  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  the  merchant  marine.  In  a 
period  of  years  this  would  save  the  Treasury 
more  than  the  cost  of  completing  the  pioject. 

SEAWAT  APPROVED  BT  PRESIDENTS,  PREMIERS,  AND 
RAILWAY  CHIEFS 

The  seaway  as  now  proposed  has  been  re- 
peatedly approved  by  our  own  board  of  United 
States  Army  engineers  with  its  constantly 
changing  personnel,  by  the  Canadian  board 
of  engineers,  by  the  Joint  international  board 
of  engineers,  by  special  boards  of  engineers, 
and  has  never  been  disapproved  by  any  board. 
It  has  been  commended  by  four  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  by  four  premiers  of 
Canada,  and  by  most  of  the  outstanding  rail- 
road men  of  the  continent  in  the  last  gen- 
eration. Including  James  J.  Hill  of  the  Great 
Northern;  Howard  Elliott  of  the  Northern 
Pacific;  H.  E.  Byfam  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  & 
Milwaukee;  C.  H.  Markham  of  the  Illinots 
Central;  William  G.  Bierd  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton;   Fred  W.  Sargent  of  the  Chicago  ft 


Northwestern;  Ralph  Budd  of  the  Great 
Northern;  Charles  Donnelly  of  the  Northern 
Pacific;  Edward  Pennington  of  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie;  S.  M.  Felton  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western;  Hale  Holden  of  the  Burling- 
ton; Sir  Henry  Tliornton  of  the  Canadian 
National,  and  others  of  equal  standing.  Dur- 
ing the  long  depression,  most  of  the  roads 
have  been  refinanced  by  eastern  bankers  who 
know  all  about  the  Rhine,  but  have  never 
seen  the  Mississippi,  and  It  is  their  money 
that  tallcs.  The  real  railroad  man  stands 
mute  today. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  OBJECTIONST 

What  are  the  objections  that  can  outweigh 
these  favorable  opinions? 

It  Is  a  habit  for  opponents  to  say  that  the 
lakes  are  frozen  half  the  year,  though  the 
records  show  that  over  a  long  period  of  years 
the  average  navigation  season  has  been  7 
months  and  25  days,  or  substantially  two- 
thirds  of  the  year.  And  In  that  limited  sea- 
son more  tonnage  passes  through  the  'Soo" 
Canal  between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron 
than  passes  through  the  Suez  and  Panama 
Canals  combined  in  the  whole  12  months. 
Somewhere  between  70,000.000  and  80.000.000 
tons  of  Iron  ore  alone  will  pass  through  the 
••Soo"  this  season.  Nowhere  else  In  all  the 
world  Is  such  a  volume  of  ore  available,  and 
If  Hitler  could  wreck  the  "Soo"  he  would  win 
the  war.  This  ore  is  our  greatest  single  asset 
in  the  defense  program. 

It  is  said  that  the  seaway  would  cause  a 
congestion  of  the  ralh-oads  In  the  winter  sea- 
son when  they  are  least  able  to  handle  traffic. 
This  is  not  true,  as  most  of  the  products  that 
seek  water  transportation,  such  as  Iron  ore. 
coal,  lumber,  grain,  flour  and  meats  are  stored 
to  wait  for  the  open  season. 

It  is  visual  for  railroad  lobbyists  to  say 
that  the  seaway  will  cost  a  billion  dollars, 
which  is  substantially  four  times  the  esti- 
mate of  the  board  of  engineers.  However, 
this  statement  Is  comparatively  accurate,  con- 
sidering the  source.  The  cost  to  us  is 
$266,000,000  less  $90,000,000  to  be  paid  for  the 
power  by  New  York. 

Some  say  very  loosely  that  It  will  take  8  or 
10  years  to  finish  the  Job.  In  1927  Herbert 
Hoover,  then  Secretary  of  Commerce,  headed 
a  Commission  which  reviewed  the  St.  Law- 
rence project  and  made  a  very  favorable  re- 
port on  Its  economic  aspects.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Hoover,  who  is  himself  an  eminent  engi- 
neer, was  quoted  as  saying  that  under  war 
pressure  the  whole  project  could  be  completed 
in  18  months,  which  Is  less  than  half  the  time 
required  to  build  a  warship,  and  no  one  com- 
plains that  we  are  building  ships. 

WHEAT   MUST  BE  TRANSPORTED   TO   EASTERN 
MARKET 

We  no  longer  export  vast  surpltises  of  west- 
em  wheat  because  of  our  increased  population 
and  greater  domestic  consumption.  Some 
superficial  orators  seize  upon  this  fact  to 
shout  that  we  no  longer  need  the  seaway, 
though  It  might  have  been  very  helpful  long 
ago.  The  other  equally  obvious  fact  escapes 
them :  that  we  still  raise  the  wheat  and  must 
transport  it  to  our  own  people  Instead  of  for- 
eigners for  consumption.  Buffalo  Is  the  most 
strategic  point  in  our  country  for  fiour  mill- 
ing, as  she  Is  readUy  supplied  with  every  grade 
of  wheat  from  Canada  as  well  as  the  United 
States  and  can  make  any  blend  of  flour  de- 
sired. She  is  in  a  class  by  herself,  and  yet 
she  opposes  the  seaway.  Would  she  not  be 
still  better  situated  and  more  prosperous  if 
she  could  load  a  ship  at  her  door  to  sail  the 
seven  seas,  but  more  particularly  to  serve  our 
own  seaboard  cities  and  the  ports  of  Central 
and  South  America  with  her  flour?  Why 
should  she  shun  ocean  commerce?  However. 
many  people,  not  knowing  their  own  or  the 
public  interest,  opposed  DeWitt  Clinton's  Erie 
Canal,  which  thoufjh  only  a  ribbon  of  water 
4  feet  deep  and^  40  feet  wide  gave  New  York 
City  Its  commercial  premiership  through  con- 
tact with  the  West.  And  without  the  West 
there  would  be  nc  such  New  York  City  as  we 
know  today. 
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THX  CXAWAT  A   SO-SO  PBOPOCITIOir 

It  la  also  charged  that  aui  OoTemment  Is 
to  bear  moat  of  the  seaway  burden.  Only 
Ignc ranee  can  beget  such  falsehood.  Every 
informed  person  knows  that  It  Is  a  50-50 
proposlUcn.  However,  It  so  happens  that 
fyp****  has  done  much  more  than  we  have 
In  anticipation  of  a  completed  seaway,  and 
therefore  has  leas  left  to  do.  Among  the 
work  for  which  she  la  given  credit  Is  the 
Welland  Canal  opened  In  1931  at  a  cost  of 
tI28.000,000.  Each  of  the  7  mighty  locks 
that  overcome  the  fall  of  326  feet  between 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  Is  30  feet  deep, 
80  feet  wide,  and  830  feet  long.  This  canal 
is  the  noblest  monument  ever  reared  to 
10.000.000  peace-loving  people.  Such  la  the 
simple  story.  Why  juggle  the  facts  for  a 
partisan  purpose? 

In  an  open  forum  following  a  public  ad- 
dress the  qtjcstlon  was  asked,  "If  we  build 
a  canal  In  Canada  and  then  get  into  war 
with  England,  won*t  the  Canadians  blow  up 
otiT  canal"?  Yes.  they  might;  but  If  they 
did  they  would  also  blow  up  their  own  canal, 
for  It  would  be  a  Joint  Investment,  and  If 
we  couldnt  get  in  they  couldn't  get  out.  So 
It  would  be  as  teoad  as  It  was  long.  But 
there  Is  a  better  and  noore  conclusive  answer 
to  the  question:  When  the  greatest  republic 
on  earth  goes  to  war  with  the  most  powerful 
empire  In  the  world,  when  the  Union  Jack 
and  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  meet  on  the 
field  of  battle,  the  world  will  go  to  hell,  civi- 
lization will  go  to  dust,  and  it  wont  matter 
who  blows  up  the  canal  for  It  will  never  be 
needed  any  more. 
/  It  may  be  a  good  thing  for  Canada,  but 
not  for  the  United  States  of  America,  is  a 
murmur  often  heard.  But  how  can  12.0CO,C0O 
people  get  more  out  of  the  seaway  than  130,- 
000.000?  The  amazing  thing  is  that  the  Cana- 
dians Insist  on  a  50-50  deal  and  will  listen  to 
nothing  else. 

SLKTRIC  tmUTUS  OPPOSZ  SEAWAT 

Th«  electrlc-pcwer  Interesu  oppose  otir 
project  because  it  will  ultimately  develop 
some  5.000,000  horsepower  of  electric  energy. 
If  ycu  iinow  of  anything  worth  while  tiiat 
they  are  not  against,  please  name  It.  In 
1083  the  American  people  consumed  63.000,- 
000.000  kilowatt-hours  of  elecuic  energy,  and 
today  they  are  conaimting  substantially 
3.000,000.000  kilowatt-hours  a  week,  or  at  the 
rate  of  150.000.000.000  a  year.  We  are  now 
abort  of  er.crgy  for  defense  work,  and  but  for 
the  development  of  T.  V.  A^  Boulder  Dam, 
Bonneville,  and  Grand  Coulee,  we  should  have 
an  electric  famine.  And  every  one  of  these 
projects  vas  called  a  white  elephant  by  the 
selfish  Interests  now  fighting  the  seaway. 

■ATlJIOAna  0PP06SD  HUDSON  aiVKB  CHAMNKL 

Railroad  interests  opposed  the  30-fopt 
channel  for  the  Hudson  River  to  put  Albany 
oo  the  ccean.  Now  the  Lake  Shore  road  is 
carrying  Callfomia  canned  fruit  from  Albany 
to  Cleveland,  and  distributing  vast  (|uan- 
tities  of  Pacific  coast  lumtier  that  comes  to 
Albany  via  Panama.  The  average  banker 
who  now  controls  transportation  can't  tell  a 
railroad  asset  from  a  liability.  In  the  last 
ceusus  of  "damphools"  he  was  in  class  A  plus. 
-^  Under  a  proper  system  of  birth  control  he 
would  never  be  bom. 

SAWrrATTON    INCXEASZD   COST  OP  PANAMA    CANAL 

The  fact  that  the  Panama  Canal  cost  more 
than  the  original  engineer  estimates,  is  used 
as  proof  that  the  seaway  cost  will  greatly 
exceed  the  ofBcial  figures.  This  is  distorted 
reasoning.  The  Panama  project  was  our  first 
venttire  in  the  tropics.  The  estimates  were 
for  engixkeering  work,  but  much  of  the  cost 
was  for  sanitation.  We  had  to  catch  the 
mosquito,  pour  oil  in  his  eye,  and  sing  rock- 
a-bye  baby  before  we  could  do  the  dlgglug. 
Then  the  diggers  ran  into  quicksand  which 
cozed  up  from  the  bottom,  and  the  high 
banks  slipped  Into  the  Canal  every  mght. 
It  was  an  unpredictable  sittiation  that  can- 
not be  duplicated  In  a  northern  latitude. 


But  W9  freed  the  world  of  yeDow  fever,  which 
great  achievement  was  worth  the  price. 
Health  and  happiness  follow  the  flag.  We 
had  the  scandal  of  embalmed  beef  In  Cuba, 
bat  the  electric  refrigerator  is  drafted  for 
Army  service  now.  On  many  harbor  projects 
surplus  funds  have  been  covered  back  Into 
the  Treasury. 

BACK  TO  MT7D  ROAX»  AND  OZ  CAST 

If  cheaper  transportation  between  the  sea- 
board and  the  heart  of  the  continent,  which 
the  seaway  would  provide,  could  harm  the 
fkroducer  or  the  consumer,  which  some  of  our 
opponents  contend,  then  logically  we  shovild 
pull  up  our  railways,  abandon  our  highways, 
go  back  to  the  mud  roads  and  ox  cart,  live 
again  the  narrow  neighborhood  life  of  the 
pioneer.    Do  you  want  to  do  so? 

THE  CHAMPLAIM  CXTr-Orr 

Immediately  the  seaway  is  authorized 
there  will  be  a  move  to  build  a  cut-oS  from 
Montreal  to  New  York  via  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  Hudson  River.  This  would  give 
Canada  a  coveted  outlet  to  the  south,  and 
permit  the  West  to  reach  our  national  me- 
tropolis by  a  much  shorter  route  without 
entering  the  ocean.  Any  lake  boat  could 
then  make  the  trip.  There  has  long  been  a 
proposal,  exposed  only  by  the  railroads,  to 
cut  a  27-foot  canal  31  miles  long,  across 
New  Jersey  from  New  York  Harbor  to  the 
Delaware  River.  This  would  let  ova  lake 
shipping  into  Philadelphia,  from  which  city 
there  is  already  a  27-foot  channel  to  Balti- 
more. Thus  a  vast  internal  commerce  would 
be  developed  between  our  continental  hinter- 
land and  our  three  great  seaboard  cities. 
Such  is  the  ambitious  outlook  for  the  futuie 
development  of  our  neglected  interior.  There 
is  nothing  local,  selfish,  or  sectional  in  siKh 
a  program.  It  means  merely  a  greater 
America  with  new  horizons  for  those  whose 
eyes  have  long  been  seared  and  sealed  with 
willful  blindness. 

MTOTTU)  HELP  DEPENSZ  PROCBAIC 

The  advocates  of  the  seaway  have  never 
urged  it  as  a  defense  measure,  but  if  electric 
energy  Is  needed,  no  greater  volume  can  be 
secured  in  so  short  ?  time  or  at  so  low  a  cost 
as  in  the  harnessing  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
rapids.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  engineers. 
Page  the  Chief  for  an  answer,  and  follow  bis 
lead.  And  if  the  seaboard  sliipyards  are  over- 
crowded, ours  are  idle.  Why  not  build  ships 
in  them  and  open  the  seaway  so  they  can 
reach  the  sea? 

WHAT    INTERESTS    OPPOSE    THE    SEAWAT 

It  seems  pioper  to  inquire  who  or  what 
Interests  are  fighting  the  seaway  project.  In 
the  forefront  ate  found  the  railroads  and  the 
electrlc-power  promoters  and  manipulators. 
Many  years  «?c>  I  rode  on  a  first-class  train 
from  Chicago  to  Kansas  City  for  50  cents 
when  two  roads  were  trying  to  cut  each 
other's  throats.  Those  were  the  days  of 
rugged  Indlvidiiallsm  whec  piracy  was  per- 
missible. Rebates  and  passes  were  destroy- 
ing and  corrupting  influences.  All  delegates 
to  pollcital  conventions  were  provided  with 
free  transportation  through  the  constituted 
party  bosses.  One  businessman  could  be 
wrecked  and  his  rival  rewarded  with  pros- 
perity through  corporate  favoritism.  The 
Government  had  nut  yet  asserted  its  right- 
ftil  authority  in  behalf  of  the  people.  Most 
of  these  evils  have  been  corrected,  but  dur- 
liig  the  prolonged  depression  of  the  past 
decade  most  of  the  roads  have  been  thrown 
back  into  the  clutches  of  a  pirate  crew  who 
care  no  more  for  human  rights  than  a  tomcat 
cares  for  a  noarriage  license,  and  are  out  to 
crush  all  water  competition.  In  the  old  days 
the  management  made  sure  that  every  State 
had  the  l>est  legislature  that  money  could 
buy,  and  their  successors  are  playing  a  bigger 
and  bolder  game  in  which  they  must  miser- 
ably faU. 

The  electric  utUities  are  drawing  close  to 
judgnaent  day  and  therefore  shun  the  spot- 
light, but  are  financing  the  propaganda  cam- 


paign now  as  they  did  effecttvely  against  the 
treaty  7  years  ago.  Next  to  air  and  water, 
electricity  is  the  cheapest  resource  nature 
has  given  us,  but  its  manipulators  hold  It 
beyond  generous  use  by  the  common  people. 
As  an  lllustratlcn,  the  city  of  Duluth,  with 
101.000  population,  has  taxable  real  estate 
assessed  at  $40,000,000,  whUe  Its  power  and 
light  company  is  capitalized  at  $71,000,000. 
The  company  does  considerable  business  be- 
yond the  city  limits,  but  the  amount  is 
hidden  from  the  public. 

An  electric  plant  and  distribution  system 
for  a  city  of  100.000  population  can  be  con- 
stnKted  and  installed  for  $10,000,000. 
Therefore.  If  the  Duluth  Co.,  which  runs 
under  remote  control  from  New  York,  does 
as  mxich  business  outside  the  city  as  In  it, 
which  Is  a  generoiis  guess,  $20,000,000  would 
be  a  fair  capitalization.  We  are,  therefore, 
lugging  about  $50,000,000  of  watered  stock  to 
get  our  homes  lighted.  Electric  energy  can 
be  generated  with  steam  on  our  water  front 
for  less  than  3  mills  a  kilowatt-hour.  The 
basic  retail  rate  is  6  cents,  and  the  average 
residence  rate  for  rich  and  poor  Is  probably 
AYi  cents,  or  45  mills,  a  pretty  big  spread 
between  cost  and  price.  It  is  this  and  many 
other  like  Injustices  that  account  for  the 
Farmer-Labor  Party  In  Minnesota.  If  the  old 
parties  can't  take  care  of  this  situation,  the 
people  will  some  day  take  cere  of  them.  It 
isn't  brain  power  that  Is  lacking.  Both  par- 
ties have  plenty  of  that.  The  real  trouble  is 
that,  while  we  can  hire  brains  for  a  hundred 
dollars  a  month,  we  can't  buy  or  borrow 
guts  at  any  price  anywhere.  We  drove  the 
pirates  off  the  sea  more  than  a  century  ago. 
It  is  now  time  to  drive  them  off  the  land. 
With  their  booty  filched  from  the  people, 
they  are  the  most  corrupting  infiuence  in 
American  politics  today. 

STEEL    TRUST  OPPOSES   SEAWAT 

When  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
was  organized  in  1901  for  a  billion  and  a  half, 
the  promoters  put  the  half  billion  in  their 
own  pockets.  It  was  the  tisual  custom  then 
for  promoters  to  take  one-third,  and  this 
transaction  is  notable  only  for  its  magni- 
tude. However,  It  doesnt  read  so  well  In 
retrospect.  This  company  has  benefited 
greatly  from  Govemm-rnt  improvement  of. 
the  channels  between  Lake  Superior  and" 
Lake  Erie  but  fights  the  seaway.  It  says  for- 
eign ores  will  come  in  and  ruin  the  iron  busi- 
ness. 

We  have  already  shipped  more  than  a  bil- 
lion tons  of  high-grade  ore  from  the  Minne- 
sota mines  and  have  about  another  billion 
left.  At  the  present  rate  of  shipment  this 
ore  will  be  exhausted  in  20  years.  Then  we 
shall  have  left  several  billion  tons  of  low- 
grade  ore  which  must  be  beneficiated  to  be 
made  merchantable.  It  would  be  a  blessing 
if  the  high-grade  ores  of  other  lands  could  be 
imported  to  mingle  with  our  low-grade  ores 
to  raise  their  Iron  content  and  extend  the 
life  of  our  mines  Indefinitely.  Of  course,  a 
tariff  could  shut  them  out,  but  some  mills 
on  the  seaboard  wouldn't  like  that  as  they 
are  already  importers.  This  great  corpora- 
tion whose  profits  this  year  exceeded  $100,- 
000,000  is  opposed  to  the  seaway.  It^owiis  or 
controls  the  mines,  it  owns  the  railroads 
from  the  mines  to  Lake  Superior,  it  owns  the 
ore  carriers  on  the  lakes,  and  it  owns  the 
rails  and  mills  in  the  lower  lake  areas. 
It  is  a  very  good  corporation  of  its  class  and 
under  the  Bill  of  Rights  should  be  heard 
but  not  felt. 

Some  opponents  try  to  see  a  trick  in  offer- 
ing a  resolution  to  Congress  Instead  of  a 
treaty  to  the  Senate  as  was  done  in  1934. 
The  treaty  received  a  majority  vote  of  46  to 
42,  but  not  the  constitutional  two-thirds. 
That  was  Mr.  Hoover's  treaty  submitted  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  However,  there  Is  another  way 
to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  and  throw 
responsibility  on  the  whole  Congress  instead 
of  a  single  house.  Besides,  the  bill  will  carry 
an  appropriation  which  couldn't  go  Into  a 


treaty.  Those  who  oppose  this  method  are 
opposed  to  majority  rule,  which  is  the  essence 
of  free  government.  Of  course,  if  the  reso- 
lution route  in  such  case  is  not  legal  then 
the  Government,  far  from  playing  a  trick, 
has  committed  a  blunder  which  should  be 
exposed.  But  no  one  in  authority  raises  that 
point. 

MANT  FANCnnn.  OBJECTIONS 

Many  fanciful  objections  are  raised  to  the 
seaway.  I  have  often  been  asked  If  sharks 
would  not  come  in  and  ruin  our  swimming 
beaches  in  Lake  Superior.  Some  say  that 
tramp  ships  with  cheap  labor  will  come  in 
and  ruin  our  ports,  forgetful  that  they  have 
been  ruining  Boston.  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia for  200  years.  The  Congressional 
Record  recently  contained  a  speech  by  a 
western  Member  showing  that  Canadian  rail 
rates  are  lower  than  ours,  and  that  therefore 
the  seaway  would  ruin  our  farmers.  Such 
argument  is  grotesque,  and  would  seem  to 
incriminate  the  speaker  for  not  regulating 
and  reducing  our  rates.  The  ore  roads  that 
are  making  from  100  to  500  percent  profit, 
as  shown  in  their  own  sworn  statements  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  are 
afraid  the  seaway  would  take  the  bread  out 
of  their  stockholders'  mouths.  Their  situa- 
tion is  pitiful.  They  are  in  a  class  with  the 
farmer  who  wept  over  a  big  crop  as  it  was 
so  hard  on  the  soil. 

MUST  HAVE   toleration 

However.  I  have  patience  with  all  differ- 
ences of  thought.  In  1926  the  school  board 
in  an  Ohio  town  refused  the  use  of  the 
schoolhouse  for  a  railway  promotion  meeting 
on  the  ground  that  If  God  wanted  peoplie  to 
travel  more  than  15  miles  an  hour  there  would 
be  something  In  the  Bible  about  it.  And  I 
well  remember  personally  the  opposition  to 
standardizing  our  narrow-gage  railroads  as 
It  would  throw  men  out  of  work  by  eliminat- 
ing transfers.  It  took  a  hundred  years  to 
overcome  the  opposition  to  free  schools. 
When  Washington  died  a  Pennsylvania  paper 
thanked  God  that  at  last  we  were  rid  of  the 
tyrant. 

In  the  campaign  of  1864  leading  Repub- 
licans organized  a  movement  against  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  put  an  independent  candi- 
date in  the  field  to  defeat  him.  Such  are 
the  vagaries  we  must  cheerfully  encounter. 
In  my  time  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Commit- 
tee had  17  members.  15  lawyers  and  2  gentle- 
men. When  national  flood  control  was  urged 
the  lawyers  all  agreed  that  It  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional. Some  very  good  lawyers  do  not 
say  so  now.  Several  years  ago  I  suggested  to 
Hucy  Long,  a  very  interesting  personality, 
that  If  only  one  Senator  voted  for  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway,  he  should  be  the  man.  He 
evidenced  some  surprise,  but  accepted  my 
solution  in  Jolly  fashion  when  I  assured  him 
that  we  sent  the  mud  down  the  Mississippi 
River  to  make  Louisiana  so  he  could  come  to 
the  Senate,  and  that  all  he  represented  was 
erosion. 

ON    THE    KNEES    OF    THE    CODS 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  Is  a  national  proj- 
ect. It  is  a  necessity  for  a  more  perfect 
union  between  the  interior  and  the  seaboard. 
It  will  develop  a  vast  commerce  now  non- 
existent because  it  cannot  pay  the  price  for 
the  rail  haul.  It  will  build  industries  and  In- 
crease coal  consumption.  It  will  aid  rail- 
roads, both  East  and  West,  in  assembling  and 
distributing  its  cargoes,  and  greatly  increase 
employment.  Its  commerce  will  be  almost 
exclusively  coastwise,  bringing  the  products 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  Gulf  States,  and 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America  to  the  heart 
of  our  continent  while  bearing  otir  products 
to  them.  It  will  add  to  the  trade  of  every  At- 
lantic seaboard  city.  Every  ship  built  for 
this  trade  wUl  lift  a  burden  off  the  Treasury 
by  enlarging  our  merchant  marine.  The  sea- 
way was  promised  us  when  western  Members 
voted  for  the  Panama  Canal.  The  West  has 
cheerfully  borne  its  share  of  the  burden  for 
the  channels  in  all  our  rivers  and  the  har- 


bors on  all  our  shores.  Our  people  believe  in 
America,  and  what  helps  any  State  or  area  of 
our  country  appeals  to  them.  We  knew  that 
Panama  would  jolt  us  for  a  generation,  till 
great  adjustments  could  be  made.  We  have 
gone  through  the  fire  and  passed  under  the 
rod.  We  now  await  with  implicit  confidence 
a  long -delayed  act  of  Justice  from  the  respon- 
sible representatives  of  a  great  and  free 
people. 


Relationship  Between  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  ftOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  ATTVES 


Monday.  June  9.  1941 


LETTER  TO  THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  PIEPRESENTATIVES  FROM  THE  DI- 
RECTORS OP  THE  T.  V.  A. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority: 

June  6,  1941. 
The  honorable  the  Speaker  of 

THE  House  of  REI»RESENTATreES, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  letter  recently 
addressed  to  you  by  the  Comptroller  General 
suggesting  the  need  for  legislation  clarifying 
the  relationship  between  his  office  and  the 
Authority  has  been  called  to  our  attention. 
The  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  the  Authority  as  to  the 
nature  of  that  relationship  is  not  the  result 
of  recent  developments.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  existed  from  the  Authority's  Inception 
and  has  since  been  specifically  considered  by 
Congress  on  a  number  of  occasions. 

The  Authority's  views  on  the  matter  may 
be   summarized   as  follows:  ^ 

(1)  The  question  in  dispute  is  whether, 
under  existing  law,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Comptroller  General  extends  only  to  audit- 
ing the  Authority's  accounts  in  accordance 
with  section  9  (b)  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act,  as  the  Authority  contends,  or 
whether  it  Is  empowered  to  "settle  and  ad- 
just" such  accounts  In  accordance  with  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  as  the 
Comptroller  General  contends. 

(2)  Congress  has  already  spxiken  on  the 
Issue  by  repeatedly  refusing  to  extend  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  to  the  Authority; 
indeed,  the  present  section  9  (b)  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  was  enacted 
In  1935  in  place  of  an  alternative  provision 
suggested  by  the  then  Comptroller  General 
for  the  very  purpose  of  rendering  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  applicable. 

(3)  In  any  event,  the  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  Comptroller  General  and  the 
Authority  involves  a  purely  legal  question  of 
statutory  interpretation  which  the  Attorney 
General  should  determine  and  which  he  Is 
now  considering.  The  Attorney  General's 
decision  will  settle  the  construction  to  be  ac- 
corded the  existing  law,  and  Congress  will,  of 
course,  be  in  a  position  thereafter  to  decide 
whether  as  a  matter  of  policy  the  law  us  so 
construed  should  be  amended. 


(4)  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  dU- 
pute  between  the  Comptroller  General  and 
the  Authority  has  nothing  to  do  with  any 
question  of  whether  the  Authority's  transac- 
tions should  be  subject  to  outside  audit,  or 
whether  it  is  under  obligation  to  account 
fully  for  funds  appropriated  to  It.  The  Au- 
thority has  welcomed  and  will  continue  to 
welcome  audits  ol  its  transactions  made  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  in  accordance 
with  section  9  (b)  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act.  On  its  own  initiative,  it  has 
also  obtained  for  the  past  3  j'ears  independent 
audits  by  the  nationally  known  firm  of  certi- 
fied public  accountants.  Lybrand.  Ross  Bros 
&  Montgomery,  as  the  result  of  which  it  has 
been  able  to  Include  certified  financial  state- 
ments in  its  annual  reports  to  Congress. 
While  thus  fully  recognizing  Its  public  obli- 
gation to  subject  Itself  to  periodic  audits  and 
to  account  fully  for  funds  entrusted  to  It.  the 
Authority  believes  that  the  application  to  It 
of  the  rigid  and  cumbersome  procedures  of 
the  "settlement  and  adjustment"  system — 
which  bear  little  or  no  relation  to  auditing 
as  that  term  Is  understood  by  accountants 
and  businessmen — would  mark  an  Immediate 
end  of  Its  corporate  flexibility  and  unduly 
hamper  its  activities. 

In  view  of  the  importance  to  the  Authority 
of  the  basic  issue  which  has  been  raised.  It 
has  been  thought  desirable  to  discuss  in 
somewhat  greater  detail  each  of  the  points 
summarized  above     Such  discussion  follows: 

(1)  Nature  of  the  question  In  dispute: 
The  issue  is  a  simple  one.  Ever  since  Its 
organization  the  Authority  has  been  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act.  by  which  it  was  created,  defines  and 
delimits  the  J.  rlsdlctlon  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  over  its  transactions.  Section 
9  (b)  of  that  statute  provides  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  "shall  audit  the  transactions 
of  the  corporation  at  such  times  as  he  shall 
determine,  but  not  less  frequently  than  once 
each  governmental  fiscal  year,  with  personnel 
of  his  selection."  It  Is  provided  that  the 
Comptroller  General  and  his  representatives 
"shall  have  free  and  open  access  to  all  pwpcrs, 
books,  records,  files,  accounts,  plants,  ware- 
houses, offices,  and  all  other  things,  property, 
and  places  belonging  to  or  under  the  control 
of  or  used  or  employed  by  the  corporation." 
He  is  to  make  a  report  of  each  such  audit  In 
quadruplicate — one  copy  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  one  for  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  one  for  public  inspection  at  the 
principal  office  of  the  corporation,  and  the 
other  for  the  uses  of  the  Congress  The  stat- 
ute further  directs  the  Comptroller  General  to 
"make  s|>ecial  report  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Congress  of  any 
transaction  or  condition  found  by  him  to  be 
In  confiict  with  the  powers  or  duties  en- 
trusted to  the  corporation  by  law."  The 
Authority  has  not  only  never  resisted  the 
conduct  of  this  audit  provided  for  in  Its  own 
statute  but  has  repeatedly  sought  to  have  it 
made  more  effective. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  representatives  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  have  contended 
that  the  Authority  Is  subject.  In  addition  to 
this  detailed  audit  procedure,  to  all  of  the 
procedures  set  up  In  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act  of  1921.  including  monthly  rendition 
of  accounts  and  vouchers  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  in  Washington,  the  approval 
or  disapproval  of  requisitions  of  funds  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  and  the  final  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  disbursing  officers. 

Clearly  these  conflicting  points  of  view 
raise  a  ptirely  legal  Issue  of  statutory  Inter- 
pretation. 

(2)  Prior  consideration  of  the  issue  by 
Congress :  The  precise  issue  which  the  Comp- 
troller General  now  raises  was  presented  to 
Congress  In  1935  by  one  of  his  predecessors 
during  the  consideration  of  certain  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity Act.  At  that  time  the  then  Comptroller 
General  proposed  that  Congress  adopt  an 
amendment  designed  for  the  specific  purpose 
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of  tubj^ctlng  the  Authoiity  to  the  procedtireq 
prescribed  In  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
After  full  consideration  In  committee  and 
debate  on  the  floor  of  both  Hoxises  this  pro- 
posal was  rejected. 

The  aame  question  was  presented  to  the 
Joint  Committee  Investigating  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  In  1938.  After  full  public 
hearings  during  which  representatives  of  the 
Authority  and  the  General  Accounting  Office 
appeared  before  the  committee,  the  final  re- 
port sustained  the  Authority's  position  on 
every  point  (Report  of  Joint  Committee  In- 
vestigating the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
pp.  100-133). 

It  was  our  hope  that  this  carefully  consid- 
ered conclusion  of  a  joint  committee  of  Con- 
gress specifically  charged  with  the  duty  of 
determming  this  Issue  would  be  accepted  as 
conclusive. 

(3)  Since  the  question  In  dispute  Is  one  of 
statutory  Interpretation,  it  should  be  finally 
determined  by  the  Attorney  General.  When 
the  present  Comptroller  General  assumed  of- 
fice we  reviewed  the  history  of  this  contro- 
versy with  him  in  an  effort  to  convince  him 
of  the  scundness  of  our  legal  position,  which 
had  t>een  sustained  by  the  Congress  in  1935, 
and  again  by  the  joint  investigating  commit- 
tee in  its  report  issued  in  1939.  It  was  after 
the  conclusion  of  these  conferences  that  we 
received  the  Comptroller  General's  letter  of 
Decemt>er  21.  1940.  relteratmg  the  original 
view  of  his  office  on  the  question  of  law  in- 
volved. Upon  receipt  of  that  letter  we  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  only  proper  way  In 
which  to  settle  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween two  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment upon  a  question  of  the  proper  con- 
struction of  a  Federal  statute  was  to  submit 
the  Issue  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  for  his  opinion.  Accordingly, 
OD  January  31,  1941,  we  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  siiggestlng  a  change  in 
ure,  knowing  that  before  determining 
the  question  the  Secretary  would  In  turn 
submit  the  entire  issue  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
cnU.  A  copy  of  that  letter  is  enclosed  here- 
with. On  February  12,  1941,  we  wrote  to  the 
Comptroller  General,  stating  that  since  all 
that  was  Involved  was  an  Issue  of  law  de- 
pending upon  the  construction  of  the  rele- 
vant Federal  statutes  the  Board  had  con- 
eluded  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  ques- 
tion could  be  resolved  would  be  by  obtaining 
a  ruling  from  the  chief  law  officer  of  the 
Federal  Government.  A  copy  of  that  letter 
is  also  enclosed  herewith.  Our  request  to  the 
Secretary  was  submitted  to  the  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Treasury,  who  has  ruled  that  the 
Authority's  position  is  correct.  The  opinion 
of  its  general  counsel  has  in  turn  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  Treasury  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  his  opinion. 

In  his  letter  to  you  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral states  that  the  Attorney  General  does 
not  have  Jurisdiction  to  determine  this  mat- 
ter so  as  to  relieve  him  of  official  responsi- 
bility. It  is  Impossible  for  us  to  understand 
this  position.  It  means,  in  substance,  that 
the  Comptroller  General  refuses  to  be  bound 
by  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  upon 
•  question  of  statutory  construction  and  in- 
slsta  upon  reserving  to  himself  final  judg- 
ment on  his  own  jurisdiction.  Were  it  not 
for  this  attitude  there  would  be  no  reason  for 
reqiiesting  legislation  at  this  time.  Legisla- 
tion Is  neither  needed  nor  appropriate  In 
order  to  determine  the  proper  construction  of 
existing  law.  This  same  question  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
Investigating  the  Teimessee  Valley  Authority, 
which  stated: 

"The  committee  doubts  whether  any  useful 
purpose  win  be  served  by  legislation  clarify- 
ing the  relations  between  the  Authority  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  The  Authority 
should  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
Ouvernment  corporations  in  the  affairs  of 
which  the  General  Accounting  Office  Is  not 
permitted    to   Intervene.     Congress   has   al- 


ready recognlaed  this  need  In  the  case  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  the  In- 
land Waterways  Corporation,  and  the  Panama 
Railroad.  The  accounts  of  these  corporations 
are  audited  by  private  auditing  firms,  selected 
by  their  respective  boards  of  directors.  If, 
however,  it  Is  determined  that  relations  be- 
tween the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
Authority  shall  continue,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office's  activities  shoiild  consist  in 
the  making  of  periodic  commercial  audits. 
Such  audits  should  be  made  In  the  field  and 
not  in  Washington.  Disputes  concerning  in- 
terpretations of  stattrtes  and  other  legal  ques- 
tions should  be  referred  promptly  to  the  At- 
torney General  for  final  determination." 
(Committee  report,  pp.  132-133.) 

(4)  The  procedures  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  are  not  suited  and  have  not 
generally  been  applied  to  governmental  cor- 
porate enterprises  such  as  the  Authority: 
While  the  present  Comptroller  General  and 
certain  of  his  predecessors  have  clung  in 
theory  to  the  position  that  the  procedures  of 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  are  appli- 
cable to  the  Authority,  they  have  not — pos- 
sibly because  of  obviously  reasonable  doubts 
as  to  the  validity  of  that  position — actually 
sought  in  practice  fully  to  apply  them  It 
thus  becomes  apparent  that  what  the  Comp- 
troller General  now  proposes  is  that  the  Con- 
gress abandon  the  procedures  under  which  the 
Authority  has  successfully  operated  for  8 
years  and  substitute  therefor  a  new  law  sub- 
jecting, in  practice  as  well  as  In  General  Ac- 
counting Office  theory,  all  of  the  transactions 
of  the  Authority  to  the  final  administrative 
control  of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  proposal  raises  the 
broad  question  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  pub- 
licly owned  corporations  as  instrumentalities 
of  government. 

One  unfamiliar  with  the  facts  would  Infer 
from  the  Comptroller's  General's  letter  that 
the  Authority  stands  alone  in  its  attempt  to 
maintain  its  corporate  Independence.  The  ex- 
act opposite  is  the  truth.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  not  been  permitted  to  ex- 
tend the  'settlement  and  adjustment"  pro- 
cedure to  such  corporate  enterprises  as  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Inland  Waterways  Corporation,  the  Panama 
Railroad  Co.,  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Cor- 
poration, the  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  and  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration. 

The  very  nature  of  the  Government  cor- 
poration Is  Inconsistent  with  the  type  of 
control  Inherent  In  the  procedures  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  This  has  been 
recognized  by  all  commentators  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  Supreme  Court  itself.  In  holding 
that  the  United  States  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration and  other  Government  corporations 
created  during  the  first  World  War  should 
not  be  subjected  to  this  type  of  Jurisdictlou, 
stated: 

"Indeed,  an  Important  If  not  the  chief  rea- 
son for  employing  these  incorporated 
agencies  was  to  enable  them  to  employ  com- 
mercial methods  and  to  conduct  their  op- 
erations with  8  freedom  supposed  to  be  in- 
consistent with  accounubility  to  the 
Treasury  luider  Its  established  procedure  of 
audit  and  control  over  the  financial  transac- 
tioiis  of  the  United  States"  {Skinner  <fr  Eddy 
Corp.  V.  McCarl,  275  U.  S.  1,  8  (1927)). 

In  his  letter  the  Comptroller  General  con- 
cedes that — 

"Any  governmental  agency  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  conducting  operations 
of  the  character  of  those  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  should  have  some  latitude 
of  authority  beyond  that  needed  and  usu- 
ally granted  by  the  Congress  to  the  regular 
departments  and  establishments  of  the 
Government." 

He  then  expresses  the  opinion  that  there 
Is  no  Inconsistency  between  this  view  and  his 
Insistence    upon    accountability    tmder    the 


Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  With  this  con- 
clusion we  most  emphatically  disagree.  In 
order  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  Incon- 
sistency It  is  necessary  to  compare  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Authority  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  under  existing  law, 
and  the  relationship  that  would  be  brought 
about  by  the  change  proposed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

As  previously  pointed  out,  under  existing 
law  the  Comptroller  General  is  given  the 
broadest  possible  auditing  powers.  He  has 
the  right  to  examine  every  record,  every 
voucher,  and  every  item  of  Income  and  ex- 
I>enditure;  he  Is  under  a  duty  to  make  his 
annual  audit  report  available  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress;  he  Is  under  the  additional 
duty  of  reporting  especially  to  the  Congress 
any  improprieties  or  violations  of  law  that  he 
may  discover.  If  the  ultimate  objective  is  to 
assure  proper  accounting  and  to  protect 
againist  dishonesty  and  extravagance,  it  Is 
difficult  to  see  why  those  powers  are  not 
sufficient. 

In  fact,  the  Comptroller  General  does  not 
suggest  that  the  proposed  change  In  the  law 
is  required  because  of  any  deficiencies  In  the 
Authority's  accounting  or  internal  audit  pro- 
cedures. The  Authority's  system  of  accounts 
Is  in  accord  with  standard  practices  in  ac- 
counting, and  its  power  accounts  conform  to 
the  uniform  system  prescribed  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  with  such  Eulaptations  to 
meet  the  particular  problems  of  the  Author- 
ity as  are  approved  by  the  Commission.  In 
addition,  the  Authority  hag  always  main- 
tained an  elaborate  system  of  internal  audit 
controls,  and  Its  accounts  have  been  sub- 
jected to  audits  by  two  outside  organizations, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  Lybrand, 
Boss  Bros.  &  Montgomery,  a  nationally  rec- 
ognized firm  of  certified  public  accotinUnts. 

In  the  8  years  of  its  existence  the  Authority 
has  handled  more  than  $300,000,000  of  Fed- 
eral funds  without  the  faintest  suspicion  of 
fraud  or  misappropriation.  The  Inevitable 
effect  of  superimposing  the  procediures  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  upon  existing 
auditing  procedures  would  be  not  to  protect 
the  Government  against  Improper  expendi- 
tures but  to  subject  the  administrative  dis- 
cretion of  the  Authority's  board  to  a  final  veto 
power  exercised  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

There  is  widespread  misunderstanding  con- 
cerning the  actual  operation  of  the  so-called 
settlement  and  adjustment  procedure  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  Under  this 
process  the  disbursing  officers  of  the  depart- 
ments and  establishments  subject  to  the  act 
are  required  to  submit  monthly  or  quarterly 
lists  of  receipts  and  disbiursements  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  accompanied  by 
vouchers  and  other  documentary  support. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  then  deter- 
mines whether,  in  Its  opinion,  expenditures 
made  were  legally  authorized.  At  this  step  In 
the  process  it  is  clear  that  the  Comptroller 
General  reserves  to  himself  the  final  author- 
ity to  pass  upon  the  interpretation  of  all  stat- 
utes with  no  possibility  of  appeal.  In  this 
way  he  is  permitted  to  substitute  his  Judg- 
ment, or  that  of  his  counsel,  for  the  Judgment 
of  the  agency  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  administering  the  statute  In  question. 

The  detailed  Internal  control  exercised  by 
the  Comptroller  General  over  administration 
is  enforced  In  two  ways.  By  means  of  his 
sUtutory  power  to  disallow  a  pa3rment  al- 
ready made,  and  to  charge  the  payment 
against  the  account  of  the  disbursing  officer 
he  is  in  a  position  to  force  the  disbursing 
officer  to  follow  his  Interpretations  blindly 
without  consideration  of  their  soundness.  In 
case  of  any  attempt  at  resistance  to  the  Comp- 
troller General's  view  as  to  law  or  as  to  policy, 
he  possesses  the  ultimate  veto  power  through 
the  threat  of  disapproving  a  requisition  for 
funds.  In  our  prior  dealings  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  not  limited  this  asserted 
veto  over  administration,  at  least  in  theory. 
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to  questions  of  statutory  Interpretation.  Its 
Investigators  have  repeatedly  noted  exceptions 
to  transactions  solely  because.  In  their  Judg- 
ment, the  expenditures  Involved  were  not 
wise  or  necessary  or  desirable.  In  this  way. 
If  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  were  to  be 
fully  applied  in  practice  and  the  exceptions 
followed  by  disallowances,  the  investigators  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  would  be  placed 
In  the  position  of  overruling  the  discretionary 
decisions  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Authority,  even  though  they  were  In  no  way 
responsible  for  successful  performance  of  the 
duties  which  the  Authority  is  expressly 
directed  by  statute  to  carry  out.  In  our 
opinion,  such  a  situation  would  constitute  the 
antithesis  of  responsible  administration. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  what  has  been 
said  is  In  nc  way  a  reflection  upon  the  present 
Incumbent  of  the  office  of  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. The  objections  to  the  extension  of 
General  Accounting  Office  control  are  based 
upon  principles  of  administration  and  have 
no  relation  to  the  person  occupying  the  office 
at  any  particular  time. 

In  considering  the  validity  of  the  conten- 
tion that  the  proposed  extension  of  jurisdic- 
tion would  in  no  way  jeopardize  the  efficiency 
of  the  Authority's  operations.  It  Is  significant 
that  all  of  the  avowed  opponents  of  this  pro- 
gram have  welcomed  the  proposal  with  en- 
thusiasm They  understand  that  they  have 
been  presented  with  a  final  opportunity  to 
cripple  this  enterprise  by  depriving  It  of  those 
attributes  of  Initiative,  flexibility,  and  Inde- 
pendence that  have  contributed  so  much  to 
Its  success. 

In  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  letter  the 
Comptroller  General  states  that  It  Is  Incon- 
ceivable— 

"That  any  agency  entrusted  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  mammoth  amounts  of  funds 
collected  from  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  desire  to  evade  responsible  accounting 
and  scrutiny  by  an  independent  office  created 
for  that  purpose." 

This  statement  Is  based  upon  the  miscon- 
ception that  there  can  be  no  true  public  ac- 
counting except  that  particular  type  of  de- 
tailed administrative  supervision  exercised 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office.  The  Au- 
thority has  never  sought  to  evade  accounta- 
bility to  the  public.  All  of  its  transactions 
are  carried  on  In  the  light  of  continued  pub- 
licity. In  Its  annual  reports  to  the  Congress 
It  accounts  for  every  penny  that  It  has  ex- 
pended and  for  every  move  that  it  has  made, 
and  its  financial  statements  are  certified  to 
each  year  by  a  recognized  firm  of  certified 
public  accountants.  Again  In  Its  annual  ap- 
pearances before  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tees of  the  two  Houses  it  gives  a  detailed 
accounting.  This  is  accounting  to  Congress 
and  to  the  public  In  the  truest  sense. 

In  conclusion.  It  must  again  be  emphasized 
that  the  legal  issue  in  dispute  between  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  Authority  has 
nothing  to  do  with  any  question  as  to 
whether  the  Authority's  transactions  shall  be 
regularly  subject  to  audit,  nor  whether  It 
shall  account  fully  to  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic. The  Authority  has  always  welcomed  the 
fullest  auditing  investigations — as  distin- 
guished from  application  of  the  "settlement 
and  adjustment"  procedures — both  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  by  other  ac- 
counting agencies,  and  on  the  basis  of  these 
investigations  it  has  sought  to  Include  in  Its 
reports  to  Congress  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting and  statistical  Information  con- 
cerning its  activities.  Its  books  are  open  to 
the  Inspection  and  review  of  any  interested 
person.  This  policy  It  wUl  continue  to 
pursue. 

Respectfully. 

HAKCOxntT  A.  Morgan, 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 
David  E.  Lilienthal, 

Vice  Chairman. 
James  P.  Pope, 

Director. 


TIm  St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or    NSW    HAMPSHIKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  June  10.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MANCHESTER 
(N.  H.)   UNION 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Man- 
chester Union  of  June  9,  1941,  entitled 
"St.  Lawrence  Seaway." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  of  June 
9,  1941) 

ST.  LAWKZNCZ  SEAWAT 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress.  President 
Roosevelt  has  renewed  his  appeal  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
development  project  as  a  war  emergency 
measure.  This  time  the  seaway  Is  presented 
in  the  form  of  an  agreement  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  requiring  only  a  ma- 
jority approval  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  Instead  of  as  a  treaty  requiring  a  two- 
thirds  approval  of  the  Senate  only. 

The  President's  argument  Is  that  power, 
and  still  more  power,  will  be  needed  to  meet 
the  production  race  for  national  defense. 
The  enemies  of  democracy,  he  maintains, 
are  developing  hydroelectric  resources  on 
every  waterway  from  Norway  to  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  this  continent  must  not  allow 
Itself  to  be  outmatched. 

In  answer  to  the  criticism  that  the  sea- 
way development  will  take  at  least  4  years, 
he  replies  that  there  Is  no  assurance  that  the 
present  emergency  will  be  over  before  that 
time.  The  deep-water  seaway,  In  addition  to 
power  development,  he  declares,  will  prevent 
transportation  bottlenecks,  and  Increase  the 
Nation's  capacity  for  building  ships. 

These  are  all  important  considerations  and 
should  be  given  the  most  careful  study  by 
Congress  and  the  American  people.  National 
defense  Is  the  primary  Interest  of  the  Nation 
today,  and  everything  that  Is  necessary 
should  be  done  to  promote  It.  Moreover.  It 
Is  necessary  to  look  ahead  and  make  provi- 
sion for  every  eventuality  by  shaping  a  long- 
range  policy  so  far  as  that  Is  possible. 

But  there  are  also  certain  questions  In  re- 
lation to  this  problem  that  should  be  weighed 
carefully.  One  of  these  Is  whether  It  is  wise 
at  a  time  when  the  lull  energies  of  the  Na- 
tion should  be  directed  to  thw  Immediate 
Increase  of  production  to  meet  a  crisis  that 
is  already  upon  us,  to  divert  money,  labor, 
and  skill  to  the  development  of  a  project 
that  admittedly  cannot  be  of  use  until  4 
years  hence.  Power  available  4  years  from 
now  will  be  useless  if  we  fall  to  meet  the 
emergency  before  that  time,  and  every  effort 
should  be  turned  now  to  the  Immediate  task 
of  creating  the  Implements  of  defense.  For 
that  task  we  have  adequate  power  resources 
with  the  prompt  supplementation  that  can 
be  made  through  the  utilization  of  steam. 

The  navigation  aspect  of  the  project  also 
raises  Important  questions.  Ont  of  these  Is 
the  probable  effect  of  the  seaway  on  existing 
port  facilities  along  the  north  Atlantic  coast, 
with  which  It  must  necessarily  come  Into 
competition,  and  on  the  transportation  sys- 
tem of  the  Nation  generally. 


It  may  be  that  for  a  time  increased  traf- 
fic due  to  the  national -defense  program 
would  prevent  the  seaway  doing  these  facili- 
ties serious  injury,  but  here  again  the  time 
factor  Is  Involved.  The  seaway  cannot  l>e- 
come  available  for  at  least  4  years,  and  the 
traffic  problem  must  reach  its  peak  long  be- 
fore that  time.  Moreover,  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway,  when  completed,  would  t>e  usable  for 
only  7  months  in  the  year.  Other  transjxu'- 
tation  agencies  would  have  to  stand  by  wait- 
ing to  take  over  for  tLe  6  months  every  year 
when  the  St.  Lawrence  Is  ice-bound. 

These  questions  are  responsible  for  the 
almost  unanimous  -opposition  throughout 
New  England  to  the  seaway  development. 


The  Maintenance  of  Morale 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  10,  194t 


ADDRESS  BY  M.  H.  HEDGES.  DIRECTOR  OP 
RESEARCH,  INTERNATIONAL  BROTHER- 
HOOD OF  ELECTRICAL  WORKERS 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  Judgment,  there  is  more 
real  inspiration  and  good  American  doc- 
trine in  the  following  speech  by  Mr. 
Marion  Hedges,  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  than 
in  almost  any  speech  I  have  read  for  a 
long,  long  time.  I  ask  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  address  follows: 

I  need  not  remind  this  group  of  engineers, 
economists,  and  administrators  that  morale 
belongs  with  the  Imponderables.  I  need  not 
remind  you  either  that  Imponderables  are 
as  important,  or  even  more  Important,  than 
the  material  sinews  of  defense.  Imponder- 
ables may  in  part  submit  to  analysis  and 
still  we  may  not  be  able  to  do  the  things 
that  we  see  are  needed  to  be  done. 

Morale  Is  not  a  thing  that  Is  created.  It 
exists.  Strictly  speaking,  a  nation  cannot 
maintain  morale;  it  can  only  utilize  that 
morale  which  exists.  I  take  the  liberty, 
therefore,  of  rephrasing  my  topic  as  utili- 
zation of  morale.  Morale,  therefore,  belongs 
to  the  subconscious  forces  of  a  nation's  life, 
or,  if  we  do  not  like  the  phrase  "subconscious 
forces,"  let  us  say  that  morale  t>elongs  to 
the  forces  of  public  opinion  that  move  at 
the  base  of  a  people's  on-going  existence. 
These  subconscious  forces  are  what  Ameri- 
cans mean  when  they  say,  "at  the  grass 
roots." 

To  most  of  us  Adolf  Hitler  Is  a  necro- 
mancer— a  sorcerer.  With  unscrupulous  cold- 
heartedness  and  with  no  eye  to  the  truth 
and  with  no  regard  to  consistency,  Adolf 
Hitler  has  said  the  things  which  he,  In  some 
uncanny  way.  knew  would  produce  loyalty 
and  discipline  In  his  troops.  He  certainly 
capitalized  the  Versailles  Treaty  dishonestly, 
but  he  knew  that  a  defeated  nation  could 
not  rise  to  a  renewed  war  effort  without  t>eing  ^ 
promised  the  opportunity  to  become  superior. 
He  has  pictured  to  the  younger  Germans  the 
idea  of  a  lordly  race  In  complete  control  not 
only  of  Europe  but  of  the  entire  earth.  He 
capitalized  defeated  Germany's  sense  of  In- 
feriority. He  built  upon  this  chasm— thus 
far  successfully.    If  we  are  to  be  equaUy  h 
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In  IMl,  we  muBt  understand  the 
■ttbeonaclous  forces  that  are  working  through 
our  coUectlTe  lives. 

Because  I  do  not  mention  natural  re- 
sources and  technology  as  applied  to  the  pro- 
duction of  war  material  and  to  actual  war 
effort,  I  am  not  Ignorant  or  negligent  of  these 
Important  things.  My  subject  is  morale — 
more  specifically  the  utllteatlon  of  morale. 
And  the  question  Is.  Do  we  know  enough 
about  this  disparate,  yarlous.  complex,  and 
loosely  knit  organization  of  society  which  we 
call  democratic  America  to  know  how  to 
utilize  the  forces  which  lie  within  to  produce 
united  effort? 

First,  let  us  see  what  the  hazards  of  democ- 
racy are  In  the  time  of  national  emergency. 
Please  do  not  underestimate  the  ability  of 
the  enemy  to  take  advantage  of  the  faults  of 
democracy.    Our  Nation  organized  for  trade 
and  friendly  Intercourse  between  peoples  Is 
wide  open  to  cultural  Invasion  by  the  very 
nattire  of  the  organization  of  which  we  are 
a  part.    Harsh  Is  the  statement,  but  It  is  true 
no   less   that  the   virtues   of  democracy   are 
liabilities  in  time  of  warfare.     Good-natured 
tolerance  and   complacency,    the   view    that 
every  individual  and  every  Individual  organl- 
sauon  has  the  right  to  carve  a  niche  for  It- 
•elf  In  this  loose  organization;  the  view  that 
the  right  to  flght  it  out  between  economic 
groups  Is  a  natural  right  creates  opportuni- 
ties for  an  invader.     I  need  only  point  to 
France  as  an  outstanding  example  of  a  de- 
mocracy In  fact  and  in  reality  Incapable  of 
defending  Itself  because  of  the  Internal  con- 
fllcU  developed  under  the  theory  of  natural 
rights. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  victories  of  Adolf  Hit- 
ler have  been  won  within  the  countries  sub- 
jugated, by  the  capitalization  of  Internal  dls- 
•enslon.  Antagonisms  between  sections  of  a 
great  sprawling  nation,  class  "struggllsm"  the 
dubious  philosophy  as  to  whether  society 
owes  every  man  a  living,  laid  the  foundations 
for  the  "fifth  column,"  and  upon  the&e  foun- 
dations the  enemy  has  bullded  in  every  coun- 
try subjugated.  These  are  unpleasant  truths 
because  they  raise  the  all-important  question 
as  to  whether  a  democracy  can  preserve  Its 
innermost  character  and  enter  Into  conflict 
with  an  autocracy  characterized  by  Its  me- 
chanical  controls. 

We  should  Intently  be  aware  that  for  the 
l«t    75    years    in    the    United    States    two 
great  traditions  have  been  in  competition: 
(1)    The  Industrial— rapidly  driving  toward 
mechanised  production  and  mechanical  con- 
trol;  (2)   the  popular,  based  on  life,  hberty 
and    the   pursuit   of   happiness.     The   grind 
between    these    two    great    urges    has    pro- 
duced  most   of   the   conflicts  so  character- 
latic  of  this  era.    I  believe  that  a  good  case 
can  be  made  fdr  the  contention  that  Ger- 
many has  buUt  upon  the  rationalism  that 
flrst    made    its    appearance    in    America    as 
••rly  as   1870.    It   la   this  deep-seated   con- 
flict,  that   Is.   between   mechanized   control 
and  the  will  to  happiness  of  the  Individxial 
that  has  frequenUy  shown  itself  in  politics 
that  produces  such  phrases  as  soixUess  cor- 
porations,   economic   royalists.    Wall    Street, 
and  the  good  life,  social  security,  and  de- 
mocracy.    Surely    those    citizens   who    have 
been   concerned   with   creating   a  great   in- 
dustrial   machine   have   conferred    blessings 
upon  this  NaUon.    And  surely  those  rebels 
who  declare  that  the  basic  commodity  of  a 
naucn,  sound  at  heart,  U  its  citizens,  have 
conferred  blessings   also  upon   this   Nation 
But   it   U   this  hitherto   irreconcilable   con- 
flict which  is  the  chief  barrier  to  the  proper 
utilization  of  morale  and  which  strikes  at 
•the   very   foundations  of   the  NaUons   ex- 
istence. 

I  aak  f or  agreement  on  thU  point:  Adolf 
HlUer  has  carried  to  the  extreme  the  logic 
of  mechanized  control.  Uarked  evidence  of 
this  fact  Is  revealed  In  feeding  of  boy  sol- 
dl«t«  with  drugs  which  produce  an  exalted 


sense  of  courage  and  deaden  the  primitive 
forces  of  fear.  Here  is  something  new  In 
warfare,  the  scientific,  If  momentary,  pro- 
duction of  morale  on  the  battlefield  by 
means  of  dope  pills.  And  so  the  question 
of  morale  renews  Itself  into  this  question. 
Can  robots,  mechanized  soldiery,  prevail  over 
the  natural  courage  and  will  of  free  men? 
Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  that  this  con- 
ference should  resolve  Itself  into  a  meeting 
of  a  general  staff  to  determine  the  things 
this  Nation  should  do  and  must  do  to  meet 
the  robot  army  that  stands  mobilized  on 
our  horizon.  Let  us.  as  members  of  this 
general  staff,  adopt  the  principle  that  a  con- 
dition confronts  us;  not  a  theory.  I  take  the 
liberty  of  arising  In  this  meeting  and  say- 
ing: "Gentlemen,  we  must  plug  the  psycho- 
logical holes  In  our  defense.  We  must  rid 
ourselves  of  three  great  Illusions.  We  must 
smash  three  great  fallacies  and  we  must 
accept  three  simple  primitive  principles." 

The  first  great  Illusion  that  we  must  forego 
Is  that   we  live  in   a   big   world   physically. 
This  Illusion  Is  increased  for  us  in  America 
by  the  fact  that  we  live  on  a  continent  and 
we    travel    frequently    and    know    the    great 
spaces  that  lie  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco      Surely  99  percent  of  Americans 
still  think  that  London.  England.  Is  7  days 
from  New  York  when  In  reality  it  Is  only  18 
hours.     We  are  unaware  of  that.     New  York 
is  many  times  nearer  to  London  than  Char- 
lottesville was  to  Washington  in  the  time  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.     It  Is  this  Illusion  of  living 
In  a  great  world  rather  than  a  small  world 
that  is  at  the  base  of  the  doctrine  of  isolation. 
The  second  great  illusion  which  must  be 
foregone  is  the  sense   of  inevitability.     In- 
evitability has  been  part  and  parcel  of  the 
mechanistic  philosophy  that  has  developed 
along  with  our  drive  for   mechanistic  con- 
trol.   Hitler  has  played  upon  It  with  shrewd 
and  remunerative   results.    With  his  intui- 
tive   genius  for   fingering  out   the  holes   in 
democratic  armor,  he  understands  how  re- 
sponsive Americans  are  to  the  idea  that  the 
next  step  is  inevitable.     He.  as  well  as  the 
Communists,  has  played  upon  the  idea  that 
history  Is  a  progress  unfolding  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  material  forces  and  that  it  is  useless 
to  try  to  oppose  the  coming  of  the  mechan- 
istic state.    Hitler  has  done  this  while  he 
himself    is    paramount    evidence    that    the 
human  will   is  stUl  the  determining   factor 
in  human  affairs.     Hitler  and  the  dictators 
have  smashed  forever  the  mechanistic  theory 
of  history,  and  It  is  that  theory  that  Is  going 
on  the  scrap  heap  and  not   the  theory  of 
choice,   so    close    to   the   life   of   Americans. 
There  could  be  no  greater  antithesis  as  be- 
tween human  types  than  the  antitheses  be- 
tween Adolf  Hitler,  the  leader  of  the  robots. 
and  Daniel  Boone,  Kit  Carson,  the  heroes  of 
the  Alamo,  the  pioneer  leaders  which  belong 
so  intimately  to  Americans. 

The  third  great  illusion  is  the  illusion  of 
our  technological  superiority.  We  Americans 
believe  fervently  that  we  are  the  greatest  In- 
dustrial nation  in  the  world.  The  trouble 
with  that  Idea  is  that  It  Is  compensatory. 
It  has  probably  arisen  out  of  our  sense  of 
Incompletlon.  of  unfulflllmrnt.  because  we 
have  not  lived  up  to  the  fullest  attainment 
of  otir  subconscious  powers.  War  gives  the 
acid  test  to  machinery  as  well  as  to  men. 
The  airplane  engine  that  faUs  on  the  last 
heartbreaking  1,000  feet  of  th<  6-mlle  altitude 
simply  cannot  be  saved  by  sales  talk  propa- 
ganda, or  Ulusion.  If  we  htve  been,  up  to 
now.  a  nation  of  drummers,  salesmen,  shop- 
keepers and  not  a  nation  of  technicians 
pioneers,  the  last  1.000  feet  of  the  6-mlle 
climb  will  tell. 

And  so  we  must  clear  away  our  illusions 
and  we  must  give  up  certain  fallacies.  First, 
we  must  give  up  the  fallacy  that  the  Nation 
owes  the  individual  everything  and  the  indi- 
vidual owes  the  Nation  very  little.  The 
SanU  Claus  concept  is  not  productive  of 
morale.    Sometime  or  other  the  individual 


citizen  must  stand  up  on  his  own  two  legs 
and  say,  "By  all  that  is  holy  this  thing  must 
step  and  now."  And  he  must  be  veiling  to 
stop  it. 

Second,  we  must  give  up  the  conception 
that  democracy  is  a  kind  of  sjratem  based 
upon  the  mob.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  takes 
more  individual  intelligence,  more  Individual 
discipline,  more  Individual  loyalty  to  operate 
a  democracy  than  it  takes  to  operate  an 
autocracy  or  any  other  of  the  ephemeral 
forms  of  organized  society. 

Third,  we  must  smash  the  fallacy  that 
material  things  bring  happiness.  In  the  last 
75  years  we  have  been  engaged  In  erecting  the 
greatest  Industrial  system  en  earth.  We  have 
been  animated  by  the  notion  that  a  bathtub, 
an  automobile,  and  an  airplane  if  possessed 
by  the  Individual  citizen,  will  produce  the 
good  Jlfe.  Most  ol  the  internal  conflicts  in 
America  during  the  last  three  generations 
have  been  fought  over  the  possession  of 
things.  And  it  will  seem  strange  to  many  of 
you  that  I,  a  representative  of  organized 
labor,  will  say  that  this  Is  a  spurious  fallacy 
judged  by  a  national  emergency  that  involves 
the  preservation  of  our  common  life.  Organ- 
ized labor  has  offset  its  drive  for  material 
things  by  Individual  sacrifice  to  the  union, 
and  though  unionists  do  not  talk  much 
about  moral  values,  a  good  unionist  Is  he  who 
gives  up  more  for  his  organization  than  he 
gets,  and  this  is  a  formula  by  which  you  must 
test  a  good  citizen.  He  must  give  up  more 
for  his  country  than  he  receives  In  the  hour 
of  his  country's  need. 

Now,  then.  If  we  utilize  the  morale  I  am 
convinced  lies  deep  in  the  vitals  of  America, 
we  mast  turn  to  three  simple  primitive  prin- 
ciples. In  a  crisis  the  individual  owes  every- 
thing to  the  group.  We  have  got  to  reverse 
the  prevalent  theory  that  organized  society 
owes  the  Individual  much.  I  have  heard 
from  the  radio  and  read  in  the  papers  the  re- 
peated statement  that  some  Americans  are 
willing  to  defend  democracy  if  certain  great 
reforms  are  put  Into  operation.  For  us  who 
are  slttJng  here  as  a  general  staff,  this  Is  the 
greatest  barrier  in  the  utilization  of  morale. 
If  America  is  worth  defending,  it  Is  worth 
defending  as  It  is  and  now.  It  is  my  earnest 
belief  that  the  standard  of  life,  when  we  in- 
clude the  Imponderables  of  liberty,  is  higher 
In  America  than  In  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  America  is  worth  defending  now 
as  It  is. 

Second.  The  difference  between  democracy 
and  the  totalitarian  countries  Is  not  so  much 
what  as  how.     Democracy  Is  a  vray  of  doing 
things,  not  a  mere  collection  of  principles. 
The  how  In  this  crisis  turns  upon  two  stipu- 
lations: (1)  all  advantages  and  all  hardships 
must  be  rhared  alike  by  every  section  of  the 
population.    There    shall    be    no    privUeged 
classes  in  this  hour  of  emergency.     If  we  are 
to  have  equal  sharing,  then  we  must  have 
some  tribunal  to  determine  what  equal  shar- 
ing Is.    That  tribunal  should  consist  of  joint 
committees  between  government,  employers, 
and  labor.    And  It  should  be  remarked  that 
advisory  commlttes  are  not  joint  committees. 
Joint  committees  imply  equality  of  authority. 
(2)  Voluntary  doing  of  what  should  be  done 
Is  not  a  loss  of  democracy.     Here  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  Americans  are  intelligent  and 
loyal  enough  to  do  the  necessary  things  to 
meet  the   national   emergency  without   the 
compelling  power  of  lorce.    If.  then,  we  can 
rid  ourselves  of  three  great  illusions,  destroy 
three  great  fallacies,  and  adopt  three  great 
principles,  we  utilize  the  powerful  forces  at 
work  among  our  population  which  wUl  pre- 
serve our  Nation  in  its  pristine  unit. 

Utilization  of  morale,  however,  depends  on 
the  tapping  of  these  great  forces  and  this 
reaching  down  to  these  forces  depends  upon 
certam  symbols,  the  symbols  of  words  end 
the  symbols  of  men— leaders.  Words  are 
powerful  forces  and  I  hope  none  of  us  organ- 
ised here  this  morning  as  a  general  staff  wiU 
seek  to  create  slogans  for  the  winning  of 
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defervse.  Slogans  tnust  arriTe  cut  of  xht 
agony  of  the  peopie  tiDi\  out  of  their  sub- 
ccnscious  life.  "There  *hall  always  be  an 
England."  takes  hold  of  the  depths  of  gT'.gi-c>i 
psychclogy  and  utilizes  that  instinctive  al- 
legiance tp  the  compact  little  island  which 
has  been  the  English  heritage  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years.  'This  time  all  are  in  the 
front  line  "  adorning  evfry  railroad  station, 
post  office,  camp,  street  cCfTner  in  Canada  and 
England  and  its  wideCuhg  holdings,  arrived 
out  of  England's  ordeal  and  fxilfllls  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  sharing  and  democratic  effort. 
These  are  good  slogans  because  they  were 
lived  before  they  were  uttered. 

Leaders  are  important.  The  leader  must 
embody  somehow  the  qualities  of  the  nation. 
Winston  Churchill  and  Ernest  Bevln.  in  origin 
far  apart,  are  as  like  Ir.  physical  ccntcur. 
habits  of  thought,  and  determined  will  as 
two  peas  in  a  pod.  Foirtunate  It  Is  for  a 
nation  to  have  two  such  l?aders  expressing  so 
profoundly  the  nation's  temfjerament.  Bevln 
calls  Churchill  TiJate."  Tcgether  they  sym- 
bolize the  whole  nation.  "They  are  the  syn- 
thetic Englishman.  John  Bull' still  broods  in 
Downing  Street. 

And  so  It  comes  down  to  this.  The  war 
machinery  of  the  enemy  has  been  geared  to 
take  advantage  of  the  customary  faults  of 
democracy  It  would  seem  wise,  therefore, 
for  us  in  our  effort  to  prepare  for  invasion  to 
correct  these  faults.  It  feems  reasonable  to 
declare,  therefore,  that  the  labor  unionist  who 
believes  that  the  objective  of  his  union  is  to 
follow  the  policy  of  the  class  stru^le  and 
flght  the^boss  is  helping  Adolf  Hitler.  The 
employer  who  believes  thit  this  is  the  time 
to  liquidate  trade  unions  is  helping  Adolf 
Hitler.  The  bureaucrat  who  sees  In  this  an 
opportunity  to  widen  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment when  such  widening  powers  only  pro- 
duce conflict  is  helping  Acolf  Hitler. 

What  do  men  flght  for?  I  do  not  believe 
•ny  man  will  die  to  defend  his  country  be- 
cause It  has  a  5-year  plan.  A  man  will  die  to 
defend  his  cotmtry  because  he  recalls  the  way 
the  American  flag  looked  flying  above  the 
little  red  schoolhouse;  he  will  die  to  defend 
his  country  because  he  loves  the  way  the  tug- 
boats looK  in  New  "Tork  Harbor;  he  will  die 
to  defend  his  country  because  he  likes  Main 
Street  in  Oshkcsh  or  Kokomo;  he  will  die  to 
defend  his  cotintry  because  he  recalls  the 
smells  of  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  his  moth- 
er's kitchen;  he  will  die  to  defend  his  country 
because  he  recalls  with  peculiar  poignancy 
the  way  his  high-school  graduating  class  sang 
Mine  Eyes  Have  Seen  the  Glory  of  the  Coming 
of  the  Lord,  or  America,  the  Beautiful;  he 
will  die  to  defend  his  county  because  he  likes 
a  memory  of  a  rail  splitter  or  a  man  praying 
at  Valley  Forge;  he  will  die  to  defend  his 
country  because  of  a  mother  or  a  child,  but 
he  will  not  die  to  defend  his  country  for  mere 
abstractions. 

The  basic  a*  morale  Is  feeling — collective 
feeling — and  as  America  emerges  from  a  long 
period  of  self-criticism  and  reform.  It  is  likely 
to  forget  these  deep  emotional  associations 
which  produce  unity,  and  the  problem  of 
utilization  of  morale  is  to  begin  to  recover 
these  national  memories. 

It  is  my  Impression  thelt  we  as  a  people 
have  not  yet  begun  to  call  upon  the  sub- 
conscious forces  which  are  our  greatest 
strength.  We  have  carried  on  our  defense 
effort  as  we  have  carried  oiji  our  peace  effort. 
by  a  series  of  explosions  and  by  conflict.  We 
have  not  been  any  too  successful.  I  am  not 
discouraged.  I  am  confident  that  fully  90 
percent  of  our  great  population  are  essen- 
tially aware  of  the  issue  rjow  before  us  and 
are  willing  to  make  the  needed  sacrifices  to 
preserve  our  culture.  I  have  said  that 
morale  exists — it  is  not  created — It  is  only 
utilized.  I  believe  that  t^e  needed  morale 
is  here.    It  has  been  slo^lvly  and  painfully 


created  on  the  prairies,  in 


the  farm,  in  the  mining  camp,  iu  the  wllder- 
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the  workshop,  on 


I   neas.  on  the  high  seas  during  the  last  two 

centtules. 

I  hare  been  tcld  by  physicians  that  a  per- 
son fuflermg  with  trphcld  fever  can  ivcure 
very  little  aid  from  medical  science,  that  his 
recovery  depends  upon  his  physical  herltsfe 
and  his  moral  courage.  Every  cell  of  a 
typhoid  patient  must  be  re-created  before 
the  pauent  can  get  well.  That  wiU  to  Uve 
must  be  dominant  in  the  ailing  man  before 
he  can  live  throiigh  the  agonised  weeks  of 
burning  fever  rnd  reach  health  and  safety. 

A  nation  in  time  ci  war  is  net  unlike  this 
typhoid  patient  Whether  it  weathers  the 
ordeal  depends  on  its  heritage,  on  the  een- 
ttiries  of  life  that  preceded  the  life  of  the  In- 
dividual generation.  I  have  confidence  In 
.America's  past:  I  have  confidence  that  the 
right  words  will  be  said  and  the  right  lead- 
ers will  arise  to  direct  this  tremendous  latent 
power  when  the  need  arises. 


Minnesota  W.  P.  A.  Procram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A  PIHENGER 

or  MnijresoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  10.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  S  L.  STOLTE,  STATE 
ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarics  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

fsdesal  wosks  aoknct. 
Work  Projects  Administbation, 

St.  Paul.  Minn..  Matt  19.  1941. 
Hon.  WuxiAM  A.  PnrcNcca, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Subject:  Certain  facts  about  the  Minnesota 

W.  P.  A.  pwxjgram. 

Dear  Mr.  PrrrsNGES:  As  you  requested 
when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  with  you 
in  your  office  last  week.  I  am  forwarding  here- 
with certain  facts  about  the  W.  P.  A.  program 
In  general  and  particularly  as  such  relate  to 
Minnesota  and  your  congressional  district. 

In  my  letter  to  you  of  February  4.  1941.  I 
gave  you  pertinent  information  as  to  employ- 
ment expenditures  and  accomplishments  In 
your  congressional  district  and  the  State, 
My  purpose  at  this  time  Is  :tc  give  you  certain 
current  facts  about  the  W.  P.  A.  program  in 
this  State  as  it  is  operative  at  this  time. 

In  Minnesota  we  have  not  experienced  the 
Impact  of  national-defense  employment  in- 
dicated in  some  of  the  other  States.  This  is 
undoubtedly  true  because  we  do  not  have  the 
concentration  of  heavy  defense  industries  or 
large  mlllUry  or  Navy  training  centers. 
Should  additional  defense  planu  be  located 
or  expanded  In  Minnesota,  or  should  Camp 
Ripley  be  taken  over  as  a  military  training 
center,  the  future  need  for  employment  relief 
would,  of  course,  change  In  proportion.  How- 
ever, we  too  often  forget  that  more  than  70 
percent  of  the  persons  now  employed  on 
W.  P.  A.  are  In  the  so-called  unskilled  classi- 
fication and  If  adaptable  will  require  train- 
ing before  any  large  proportion  of  these  per- 
sons become  suitable  for  defense  industry 
employment.  The  Selective  Service  Act  and 
Navy  recruiting  are  tislng  a  considerable  seg- 
ment of  the  younger  persons,  and  it  is  true 
that  persons  with  skills  of  value  to  defense 
Industries  are  being  employed  and  sought 
after  daily.    Many  persons,  however,  are  not 


iBobile  a&d  Abto  to  mo««  to  iIiHiil  empW- 
ment  opportunities  due  to  pet«MMl  tespcasi- 
biUtiess.  be«lth.  ftnattcM.  and  ottMT  «mll»r 
reasons  aixl  \ml<«s  such  emplcyimnt  Is 
moved  cIomt  to  their  homes,  they  arv  sUU 
stranded  for  emplorment  opportunlttM 

We  al«>  know  that  the  aven^  ^e  of  a 
W.  P  A.  worker  ts  shghUy  crer  «S  ywM^  and 
we  And.  as  of  Apnl  iMl.  that  approKimately 
46  percent  are  over  45  rears  oM  and  approM- 
mately  &8  percent  are  40  roan  of  a«v  aitd 
ox>er.  In  oampaitoco  with  March  19S»  simi- 
lar figurec  WK»  apf»tnimately  M  percent  ever 
45  years  of  age  and  SO  perwnt  c^rr  40  A 
study  of  the  cturent  composition  ctf  the  labor 
force  in  the  United  State*  shows  currently 
that  Z2  percent  are  under  25  reaiji.  wherv«s 
in  W.  P,  A  It  is  only  8  percent,  and  there  arv 
approximately  30  percent  more  penion»  in 
proporUon  on  W.  P.  A  55  year*  of  a(re  and 
over  than  there  are  on  the  regular  labor 
force. 

F^m  the  standpoint  of  enlisting  all  the 
human  resources  of  the  Nation  for  maximum 
use  either  from  the  stAndpoint  of  mornle  cv 
acttial  production  for  national  defrnfx>.  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  If  employable  persons 
are  going  to  require  direct  relief  that  It  Is 
better  thst  these  persons  be  engaged  in  work 
on  projects  of  importance  to  the  welfare  and 
needs  of  the  community  or  engaged  on  proj- 
ects actually  certified  as  Important  to  na- 
tional defense  such  as  alrporu.  roads,  armor- 
ies, and  similar  work. 

As  of  May  14.  1941.  there  were  emplojfrd  on 
the  Minnesota  W  P  A.  S9.410  persons.  Our 
May  quota  Is  39.700  In  Mar  1940  there 
were  employed  In  the  Stste  39.565  persvms. 
In  May  1940.  however,  there  were  17.348  per- 
sons In  the  awaiting  assignment  file  »a  com- 
pared with  1.163  persons  Uxlay.  These  last 
figures  »-hen  added  to  the  number  of  persons 
at  work  makes  a  net  decrease  of  38  percent  In 
the  total  load  certified  as  in  need  of  em- 
ployment. As  of  April  30,  In  your  Congrea- 
alonal  District  No.  8,  there  were  5.876  persons 
employed. 

As  you  know,  persons  are  continuously 
moving  to  and  from  the  program  In  their 
movement  to  private  employment  oppi^rtunt- 
tles.  OtT  experience  In  the  past  year  has  t)een 
that  2.000  to  3.000  persons  have  been  so  af- 
fected each  month  by  such  movement.  In 
April  1941  there  were,  however.  6.181  persons 
terminated  from  the  program  primarily  due 
to  private  employment  opportunities.  The 
figure,  however,  was  Increased  at  this  time 
due  to  some  2.000  forced  wparatlons  In  com- 
pliance with  the  18  months'  provision  of  the 
E.  R.  A.  Act. 

The  cor.slderstlon  of  the  next  flsca:  year's 
appropriation  for  W.  P.  A.  will  undoubtedly 
resolve  Itself  In  a  major  degree  to  the  amount 
of  such  appropriation.  You  will  find  en- 
closed a  ubulatlon  of  the  employment  ex- 
perienced during  this  year  and  what  It  will 
have  to  be  in  the  nejtt  fiscal  year  In  the  event 
the  average  monthly  employment  Is  ba.<«ed  on 
1.300.000  persons  or  1.000.000  persons  for  the 
continental  United  States  The  difference 
between  the  1300.000  and  the  1,266,000  figure 
listed  Is  the  amount  estimated  In  other  Fed- 
eral Agency  employment  financed  out  of  the 
E.  R.  A.  Act.  You  will  note  that  the  average 
m  the  State  would  have  to  be  reduced  from 
an  average  of  40.389  for  this  flscsl  year  to  an 
estimated  average  of  27,300  In  the  event 
$975,000,000  In  the  President's  Budgrt  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  In  Jsnuary  prevslls. 
The  1300.000  average  national  quoU  would 
require  $1,150,000,000. 

The  only  additional  Information  that 
seems  pertinent  st  thU  time  Is  thst  which  was 
revealed  in  a  study  of  how  the  W.  P.  A.  Fed- 
eral dollar  was  spent  In  Minnesota  In  1940. 
We  found  that  of  every  dollar  83  cents  went 
to  pay  the  earnings  to  W.  P.  A.  project  wsge 
employees,  7  cents  to  psy  the  earnings  to 
supervisors  exempt  from  the  schedule  of 
monthly  esmlngs,  8  cents  for  project  mate- 
rials, supplies,  and  equipment,  and  8  cent* 
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tor  MlmliiUtrfttlon.  For  every  dollar  provided  I 
by  W.  P.  A.  for  the  public-work  program  In 
liMO,  MlnnesoU  iponjsors  added  41  cenU  In 
th«  lorva  ot  cash  expenditures  or  credits  al- 
lowed for  material  or  sponsor-owned  equip- 
ment and  aerrlces  made  available  to  assist  In 
project  operations. 

I  trun  that  you  will  find  these  facts  of 
value,  and  will,  of  course,  be  only  too  pleased 
to  furnish  you  with  any  additional  Infor- 
mation not  available  to  you  at  this  time  re- 
gardlnf  the  general  subject  of  W.  P.  A. 
Purth**'.  do  not  heslUte  to  call  on  our  Wash- 
ington W.  P.  A.  office  for  any  Information 
which  you  may  need  immediately  and  where 
inquiry  to  this  office  would  take  too  long. 

I  have  Just  learned  today  that  the  Bureau 
of  th«  Budget  has  recommended  an  1875,000,- 
000  appropriation  for  the  W.  P.  A.  bill,  which 
would  mean  that  an  average  monthly  em- 
ployment of  slightly  under  S)00,000  persons 
would  be  financed  for  the  continental  United 
SUtes.  This  in  tiun  would  provide  for  30,000 
persons  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  would 
mean  that  your  employment  a^  of  April  30. 
1941.  In  your  congressional  district  would 
have  to  be  reduced  something  over  2.000 
persons.  You  may  verify  this  condition  with 
Mr.  Robert  L.  MacOotigall,  of  the  Washington 
W.  P.  A.  office  in  the  Walker  Johnson  Buildmg. 

Let  me  at  this  time  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  of  yotir  courtesies  during  my 
visit  with  you  at  Washington,  and  I  trust 
that  these  facts  as  here  presented  will  be  of 
some  assistance  to  you  in  your  deliberations. 
Tours  truly, 

8.  L.  Stolts.  Administrator. 

~^  Minnetota 
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Fufcwdl  to  Character? 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  OHARA 

or  MnnnsoTA 
Of  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


7tte«day.  June  10,  1941 


Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
sincerity  and  concern  that  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  an  editorial 
t^  David  Lawrence  in  the  United  States 
News  of  June  13.  IMl.   It  is  a  trltnite  to  a 


public  servant  and  a  farewell  to  a  great 
Chief  Justice,  that  is,  Charles  Evans 
Hughes.  The  editorial  so  ably  expresses 
the  interest  and  concern  of  the  judici- 
ary, the  lawyers,  the  laymen,  of  every 
citizen — and  the  respect,  veneration,  and 
importance  of  our  Supreme  Court  and  its 
tremendous  function  in  our  Government: 
also,  the  imperative  necessity  of  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  respect  and  confidence 
in  the  courts. 

I  am  sure  that  President  Roosevelt  ap- 
preciates the  grave  responsibility  that  is 
his  to  fill  the  vacancies  on  our  Supreme 
Court  with  men  of  honesty,  character, 
legal  training,  and  ability  regardless  of 
their  political  philosophy;  men  who  will 
be  responsive  to  their  oath  of  ofiQce  and 
their  consience,  and  actuated  solely  by  a 
zeal  that  the  ends  of  justice  may  be 
served. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(From  the  United  States  News  of  June  13, 
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Fakewcll  to  Chajucter? 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

We  say  farewell  to  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
public  servant. 

We  say  farewell  to  the  greatest  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  our  times. 

We  say  farewell  to  a  Secretary  of  State  who, 
in  the  last  post-war  purled,  steered  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  through 
troublous  waters. 

We  say  farewell  to  the  man  who.  without 
lifting  a  finger  or  giving  an  encouraging  nod 
of  the  head,  was  drafted  as  the  nominee  of 
his  party  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

We  say  farewell  to  the  popular  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York  who  fought  race-track 
gambling  and  exploitation  of  the  people  by 
selfish  business  groups. 

We  say  farewell  to  a  great  lav^yer  and  a 
great  scholar. 

But  we  say  more  as  we  welcome  Into  well- 
earned  retirement  a  man  of  character  who 
stood  up  through  thick  and  thin,  through 
the  pressures  of  pcditlcs  and  the  passions  of 
partisans,  and  never  swayed. 

It  seems  fitting  that  we  should  pay  this 
tribute  now.  It  is  not  just  the  customary 
applause  for  a  job  well  done  or  for  an  Indi- 
vidual who  has  performed  a  valuable  service. 
It  is  rather  a  needed  emphasis  on  a  force  that 
has  gone — for  the  moment — an  influence  that 
can  be  dimmed  and  even  frustrated  in  public 
life  but  which,  we  hope,  will  never  perish 
from  the  chambers  of  justice.  It  Is  the  force 
of  character — a  force  that  is  not  acquired 
simply  by  elevation  to  high  office  or  to  the 
pinnacles  of  financial  or  business  success,  but 
a  force  that  emanates  from  the  m£n  himself, 
widening  his  ever-growing  orbit  of  Influence 
upon  the  citizens  of  his  time. 

JUSnCK AN  AIXZGIANCE  TO  TEtJTH 

Mr.  Hughes  might  have  been  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  would  hare  made  a 
great  President.  But  he  has  not  achieved 
less  because  he  was  never  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive. For  he  became  In  time  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States.  What  a  world  of 
meaning  our  forefathers  conveyed  when  they 
created  that  title.  They  thought  of  justlcs 
as  no  counterpart  of  the  vengeance  of  the 
crusader  or  the  partisan.  They  thought  of 
justice  as  no  legislative  panderer  to  votes. 
They  thought  of  justice  as  no  vehicle  for  ex- 
hibitionism or  the  self-conscious  vanities 
that  go  with  flourishes  of  the  pen  In  legal 
opinions.  They  thought  of  judicial  opinions, 
whether  In  assent  or  dissent,  as  the  expres- 
sion of  a  man's  heart  seeking  In  conscience 
to  Interpret  the  soul  of  justice  itself. 

For  justice  is  not  a  strained  effort  to  bal- 
ance right  against  wrong,  equity  against 
equity,  or  precedent  against  precedent.    It 


Is  a  quality  that  emerges  from  selfless  people 
whose  honesty  is  not  a  rationalized  piece  of 
self-persusislon.  It  Is  a  quality  that  can  be 
stoically  Indifferent  to  the  wounds  of  a  tem- 
porary unpopularity.  It  Is  a  quality  that 
comes  only  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
with  a  sense  of  allegiance  to  truth. 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND    mTY    TEAKS    OF    TRADITION 
BACK  OF  STTFREME  COTHtT 

Justice  needs  emphasis  now  when  char- 
acter, like  tradition,  meets  the  cynicism  of 
the  superintellectual  who  is  inclined  to  mis- 
take the  throb  of  his  own  ego  for  the  throb 
of  a  good  society. 

Justice  has  sat  for  more  than  150  years  in 
a  tribunal  revered  by  the  American  people  as 
almost  sanctified  in  Its  fairness  in  arblting 
the  disputes  of  human  life.  The  traditions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
have  been  carried  on  through  decades — tradi- 
tions of  independence  in  relation  to  other 
branches  of  the  Government,  traditions  In 
defense  of  human  rights,  in  defense  of  sav- 
ings honestly  acquired,  in  defense  of  labor's 
rights  to  organize,  in  defense  of  the  rights  of 
the  human  being  to  the  fruits  of  his  toll.  In 
defense  of  liberties  challenged  by  t3rrants  local 
or  national,  in  defense  of  the  rich  and  poor 
alike. 

Today  the  man  who.  as  Chief  Justice  In 
the  turbulent  4  years  since  February  5.  1937, 
saw  a  President  of  the  United  States  launch 
a  public  attack  on  the  Supreme  Court  be- 
cause Its  decisions  did  not  happen  to  conform 
to  his  political  philosophy  as  a  party  leader 
in  another  branch  of  the  Government,  passes 
from  the  scene.  What  memories  of  that  bit- 
ter strife  Mr.  Hughes  carries  Into  retirement 
we  cannot  know.  For  he  did  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  swept  into  the  maelstrom  of  de- 
bate. If  the  institution  itself  could  not  be 
persuasively  defended  by  the  people  them- 
selves against  unwarranted  attack,  his  logic 
was  that  It  111  became  a  member  of  that  tri- 
bunal to  play  the  role  of  defender. 

True  the  Congress  refused  to  pass  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  attempting  to  coerce  the  sitting 
judges  into  retirement  by  enlarging  the  num- 
ber of  new  appointees.  True  the  Congress, 
though  composed  of  a  two-thirds  majority 
in  both  Houses  of  the  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  political  party,  responded  to  an 
aroused  public  opinion  by  repudiating  the 
President's  proposal.  But  the  struggle  has 
not  ended.  Pate  has  given  Mr.  Roosevelt 
power  to  fill  seven  vacancies — more  than  a 
majority  of  the  Court. 

Have  we  today,  instead  of  the  "nine  old 
men,"  a  set  of  five  "yes  men"?  And  is  this 
number  now  to  be  Increased  to  seven  "yes 
men"? 

This  Is  a  question  made  pertinent  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  decisions  rendered  by 
what  one  of  Its  conspicuous  members  re- 
cently In  a  formal  opinion  chose  to  term  "a 
reconstructed  Court."  The  opinions  handed 
down  In  the  session  of  the  Court  just  ended 
are  amazing  In  their  deviation  from  accepted 
principles  of  constitutional  law.  Words  not 
written  In  the  statute  have  been  supplied  by 
the  justices.  What  Congress  meant  to  say 
or  did  not  mean  to  say — though  not  revealed, 
In  the  statute — are  glibly  Interpolated 
through  judicial  legislation.  Principles  that 
have  stood  the  test  of  time  In  their  thought- 
ful balance  of  relationships  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  citizen  are  demolished  over- 
night. The  lower  coiirts  are  bewildered.  The 
bar  Is  stunned.  The  basic  guide  to  human 
intercourse — that  principles  once  settled  are 
Immutable  but  that  details  and  applications 
of  principles  In  specific  cases  alone  may 
change — is  now  brushed  aside. 

MR.    ROOSEVELT    QUOTED    ON    "COURT    PACKING" 

Has  the  Supreme  Court  been  "packed"? 
Let  the  words  uttered  by  President  Roosevelt 
In  support  of  his  bill  for  enlargement  of  the 
Court  be  cited  now  to  clarify  what  has  hap- 
pened since.  He  said  In  a  Nation-wide  radio 
broadcast  on  March  9,  1937: 
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"What  do  they  mean  by  the  words  'packing 
the  Court'?  Let  me  answer  this  question 
with  a  bluntness  that  will  end  all  honest 
misunderstanding  of  my  purposes.  If  by 
that  phrase  'packing  the  Court'  it  IB  charged 
that  I  ^^h  to  place  on  the  Bench  spineless 
puppets  who  would  disregard  the  law  and 
would  ceclde  specific  cases  as  I  wished  them 
to  be  decided,  I  make  this  answer— that  no 
President  fit  for  his  office  would  appoint,  and 
no  Senate  of  honorable  men  fit  for  their 
office  would  confirm  that  kind  oi  appointees 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

"But  If  by  that  phrase  the  charge  Is  made 
that  I  would  appoint  and  the  Senate  would 
confirm  Justices  worthy  to  sit  beside  present 
members  of  the  Cotirt  ]who  understand  those 
modern  conditions— thfit  I  will  appoint  Jus- 
tices who  will  not  undlertake  to  override  the 
judgment  of  the  Congiless  on  legislative  pol- 
icy— that  I  will  appoiint  Justices  who  will 
act  as  Justices  and  not  as  legislators — If  the 
appointment  of  such  Justices  can  be  called 
•packing  the  Court,'  then  I  say  that  I  and 
with  me  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  favor  doing  just  that  thing- now." 

A  OREAT  PUBLIC  SERVANT  MOVES  INTO  THE  RANKS 

The  record  of  the  five  "yes  men"  speaks 
for  Itself.  With  not  a  single  exception,  the 
five  appointments  wert  made  not  from  the 
bench  or  from  a  list  of  the  ablest  members 
of  the  bar  but  from  the  small  political  group 
of  new  dealers  who  have  been  intimate  ad- 
visers or  personal  appointees  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  administrative  offices.  Other  Presi- 
dents occasionally  havej  elevated  an  Attorney 
General  to  the  bench,  but  no  President  has 
selected  almost  an  entire  Supreme  Court  from 
a  political  clique  steeped  In  the  advocacy  of 
a  partisan  cause. 

The  members  of  the  bar  who  have  been 
reading  the  decisions  of  the  five  "yes  men- 
stand  aghast.  For  they  see  a  Court  packed 
with  men  who  are  engaging  in  the  very  prac- 
tices Mr.  Roosevelt  so  vehemently  con- 
demned—the writing  of  legislation.  They  see 
a  Court  upholding  almost  every  arbitrary 
order  of  the  executive  or  administrative 
agencies  no  matter  how  capricious  or  111- 
concelved.  They  see  the  Court  voting  almost 
always  as  a  unit  on  New  Deal  Issues,  and  they 
see  a  great  Chief  Justice  In  dissent  after 
dissent.  Anally  moving  on  In  silence  Into 
the  ranks  and  leaving  it  again  to  us  to  defend 
the  institution  he  strove  so  nobly  to  preserve. 

Farewell,  Mr.  Chief  Justice.  Farewell  to 
a  great  public  servant.  But  we  shall  not 
say  farewell  to  character.  For  you  have  left 
behind  a  living  ghost  on  that  bench  And. 
that  ghost— the  attributes  of  honesty,  un- 
selfishness, purity,  and  character— will  re- 
main always  to  haunt  the  zealots  who  In  the 
name  of  virtue  dare  to  Ignore  justice. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway 
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HON.  EDWIN  y^RTHUR  HAa 

or  MKWJ  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  kEPRESENTA'nVES 


Tuesday,  June  10,  1941 
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LETTER  FROM  JAMES  M.  DAVIDGE,  PRES- 
IDENT OF  BINGHAMTON  JUNIOR  CHAM- 
BER OF  COMMERCE 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  received  by  me  from  Mr. 
James   M.   Davidgs;.    president   of    the 


Blnghamton  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
mercei 

BiNGHAMTON  JUMIOa 

Chamber  of  Commbcb, 
Blngfuimton.  N.  7«  June  6,  1941. 
Hon.  Edwin  A.  Hall, 

House  of   Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Ed:  The  Blnghamton  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  wishes  hereby  to  express  Its 
considered  and  unqualified  opposition  to  th« 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  project,  f\inds  for  which 
today  the  Preslcient  asked  congressional  ap- 
proval. Our  position  Is  taken  in  considera- 
tion of  the  following  facts  which,  we  believe, 
are  incontrovertible: 

1.  The  project  could  cot  be  completed  in 
time  to  be  of  service  in  the  present  emer- 
gency. MoFt  experts  agree  that  1947  Is  the 
earliest  dite  at  which  completion  may  be 
expected.  On  the  contrary,  It  would  divert 
manpower  and  material  from  our  defense 
effort. 

a.  Steam  plants  for  eiectrlc  generation  can 
be  constructed  in  much  less  time  and  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost, 

8.  There  U  177,000  horsepower  or  idle  gen- 
erating cai-'acity  at  Niagara  Palls  which  can 
be  used  fo^  expansion  of  our  defense  indus- 
tries. 

4.  As  a  seaway  the  project  cannot  be  de- 
fended as  an  advantage  to  American  Interests. 

'6.  The  expense  would  have  to  be  borne 
almost  entirely  by  American  taxpayers. 

6.  It  would  serloiisly  affect  railway  labor 
and  coal  niners  In  *Ja\B  cotintry. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  you  use  every 
means  in  your  powei  to  defeat  the  Issue  when 
presented  before  your  body.  We  feel  you 
should  hRTe  no  hesitancy  In  expressing  your 
dlsapprova.1  of  a  scftcme  which  will  add  sev- 
eral billions  to  the  staggering  load  which 
taxpayers  are  being  asked  to  carry. 

However,  we  dc  approve  modification  of  the 
treaty  of  !  809,  looking  to  a  revision  of  water 
diversion  rights,  so  that  Idle  generating  ca- 
pacity at  Niagara  Falls  may  be  put  to  work 
as  needed  We  urge  you  to  exert  your  efforts 
to  that  end 

By  order  of  the  board  of  governors: 
James  M.  Davidge, 

Pretiient. 


Progress  Made  by  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration Borrowers  of  the  Third  District 
of  Oklahoma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OP   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  June  10,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  THE  ADMINISTRATOR  OP 
THE     FARM     SECURITY     ADMINISTRA- 

■noN 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  received  by  me 
from  Hon.  C.  B.  Baldwin,  Administrator 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration, 
telling  of  the  splendid  record  of  the 
farmers  of  my  district  in  discharging 
their  obbgations  and  the  substantial 
gains  which  they  have  made  as  a  result 
of  the  aid  extended  to  them  by  the 
F.  6.  A. 


The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

June  2,  1941. 
Hon.  WiLBtnuf  Cartwricrt, 

House  of  Repreaentatives. 
DsAS  Mr.  CARTWRIGHT :  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  emergency  It  has  been  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  health,  welfare, 
and  morale  of  our  people  are  vitally  Impor- 
tant to  national  defense.  Providing  for  these 
needs  among  low-Income  farm  families  has 
been  one  of  the  essential  contributions  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  to  the 
Nation's  de'.nse  efforts  during  the  past  year. 
We  have  just  completed  a  special  survey 
tindertaken  last  winter  to  measure  the  prog- 
ress being  made  by  borrowers  from  the  Farm 
Security  Administration.  It  Indicates  the 
gains  In  terms  of  money,  living  standards, 
and  capacity  for  self-support  which  have 
been  made  during  1940  by  handicapped  and 
low-income  farm  people  all  over  the  country. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  be  In- 
terested in  seeing  the  figures  for  your  district. 
In  the  Third  District  of  Oklahoma  there 
were  3,161  active  standard  rehabilitation  bor- 
rowers at  the  end  of  IMO.  The  survey 
showed  that  the  average  borrower  earned  a 
net  Income  of  $603  during  the  year,  as  com- 
pared with  $398  In  the  year  before  he  bor- 
rowed from  Farm  Security.  In  other  words, 
the  typical  family  Increased  Its  annual  net 
Income  by  52  percent. 

Also  significant  are  the  gains  which  these 
people  made  in  net  worth,  since  that  is  one 
of  the  best  measures  of  permanent  Improve- 
ment In  living  standards.  Borrowers  In  your 
district  increased  their  average  net  worth — 
over  and  above  all  debts.  Including  their 
obligations  to  the  Government — from  $440 
before  they  came  Into  the  Farm  Security 
program  to  $644  at  the  close  of  the  1940  crop 
year.    This  Is  a  gain  of  46  percent. 

These  figures  mean  that  Farm  Security 
borrowers  In  the  Third  District  have  added 
a  total  of  $644,528  to  the  wealth  of  their 
communities,  and  have  Increased  their  total 
annual  Incomes  by  $649,080.  Naturally  this 
growth  In  prosperity  and  purchasing  power 
has  been  reflected  on  the  books  of  merchants 
and  other  businessmen  of  the  district. 

We  were  pleased  to  find  that  borrowers  in 
your  district  are  rapidly  repaying  their  re- 
habilitation loans.  Already  $1,007,824  has 
been  repaid  on  loans  totaling  $2,910,309,  al- 
though much  of  the  money  does  not  fall  due 
for  4  or  6  years.  Throughout  the  entire 
coimtry,  rehabilitation  loans  totaling  $420.- 
865.050  had  been  made  as  of  December  81, 
1940,  and  $149,626,442  of  this  sum  had  been 
repaid.  As  you  know,  loan  funds  currently 
are  advanced  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  instead  of  coming  from  direct 
appropriations. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  none  of  the  bor- 
rowers from  Farm  Security  was  able  to  get 
adequate  credit  anywhere  else,  and  that  many 
ol  them  formerly  were  on  relief,  we  feel  that 
this  repayment  record  is  a  tribute  to  the 
honesty  and  Industry  of  these  needy  farm 
people  There  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  are  getting  back  on 
their  feet  and  becoming  permanently  self- 
supporting.  In  large  measure,  this  progress 
is  due  to  the  advice  and  technical  guidance 
In  sound  farm  and  home  management  which 
accompanies  each  Farm  Security  loan. 

For  example,  we  encourage  our  borrowers 
to  get  away  from  one-crop  farming — par- 
ticularly of  sxirpltis  crops,  such  as  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  wheat — and  to  raise  as  much 
as  possible  of  their  own  food  and  feed  for 
their  livestock.  During  1940,  the  average 
Farm  Security  family  in  your  district  pro- 
duced $342  worth  of  goods  for  home  consump- 
tion as  compared  with  $170  before  they  came 
into  the  F.  S.  A.  program.  This  produce  for 
home  use  Included  420  gallons  of  milk  per 
family,  416  pounds  of  meat,  and  383  quarts  of 
vegetables  and  fruit  canned  for  the  winter. 
This  Increased  production  of  food  did  not,  ct 
course,  add  to  the  supply  in  the  commercial 
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marketa.  Blnce  virtually  none  of  It  waa  of- 
fered for  Bale.  It  simply  meant  a  better  diet. 
better  health,  and  a  rlalng  standard  of  Uvlng 
for  these  famlllea. 

Often  It  baa  been  Deceanry  to  work  out  an 
adjustment  of  the  family*  old  debts,  before 
rehabimailon  co\ild  be  succeaaful.  Local 
farm-debt  adjustment  committees  have  been 
■et  up  for  this  purpoae  They  have  no  legal 
^imhorlty  to  compel  adjvislmenta.  but  by 
bringing  the  farmer  and  hJa  creditors  to- 
gether for  a  friendly  dlactiaalon.  they  usually 
are  able  to  arrange  a  scale-down  of  the  obli- 
gations, reduced  Interest  rates,  or  extension 
of  the  payment  period.  Such  adjustments 
frequently  save  the  farmer  from  foreclosure, 
and  at  the  same  Ume  enable  the  creditors  to 
get  substantial  paymenta  on  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  bad  debts. 

This  service  Is  available  to  all  farmers, 
whether  or  not  they  are  rehabilitation  bor- 
rowers. Altogether,  debt  reductions  totaling 
$531,387  have  been  negotiated  for  the  farmers 
tn  your  district  This  represents  a  scale-down 
of  348  percent  As  a  direct  result  of  these 
adjustments.  •59.429  in  back  taxes  has  been 
paid  to  local  Kovernmental  agencies. 

In  making  this  special  survey,  our  field 
employees  reported  that  there  are  3.559  fam- 
ilies m  your  district  who  are  eligible  and 
m  need  of  rehabilitation  loons,  but  have 
been  unable  to  get  them  because  of  the 
limited  funds  available 

In  addition  to  the  rehabilitation  program. 
Farm  Security  if  carrying  out  the  Bankhead- 
^  Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  which  provides  a 
limited  numrj^r  of  loans  to  competent  ten- 
ants to  enable  them  to  buy  family-type 
farms. 

During  the  ftist  3  years  of  this  program,  we 
made  98  such  loans  In  your  district,  totaling 
$487,809.  ThU  year  we  expect  to  make  about 
87  Bankhead-Jcnes  loans  in  the  Third  Dis- 
trict. amountlTig  to  approximately  $306,769. 
Throughout  the  country,  delinquencies  of 
these  loans  have  amounted  so  iar  to  only 
a  6  percent,  or  !>23.658:  and  this  has  t)een  more 
than  offset  by  the  fact  that  other  borrowers 
have  been  able  to  make  advance  payments 
totaling  $196,765.  as  the  result  of  good  crops 
and  management 

I  am  hopefu.  that  this  rather  detailed  re- 
port may  be  useful  to  you:  and  If  you  would 
like  to  have  any  further  facts  about  our  pro- 
gram, I  shall,  of  course,  be  glad  to  supply 
them.  Sometime  during  the  year,  I  hope 
that  you  may  find  an  opportunity  to  visit 
some  of  the  borrowers  from  P  S.  A.  In  your 
district  and  see  for  yourself  the  efforts  they 
are  making  to  get  a  new  start  as  independent, 
taxpaying  citizens. 
Sincerely, 

C.  B.  Baldwin, 

Administrator. 


Uncoorabated  Is  Brititk-Aid  PabUcity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  MZW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSmTTATIVES 


Tuesday,  June  10.  194t 


ARTTCLS  BY  ARTHUR  KROCK  ON  TH« 
KDITORIAL  PAGB  OP  NEW  TORK 
TUCKS 


Mr.    MARTIN    J.    KENNEDY.      Mr. 
leaker,  in  these  days  of  great  8tre8$ 


and  excitement,  many  statements  are 
made  by  men  occupying  responsilile  po- 
sitions that  are  often  misleading.  It  is 
surprising  that  there  is  not  more  con- 
fusion when  one  considers  the  huge 
amount  of  propaganda  poured  forth  each 
day  over  the  radio  and  printed  in  the 
daily  papers.  I  recommend  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  read  the  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Krock  because  I  believe  it 
demonstrates  how  difficult  it  is  for  the 
average  citizen  to  determine  the  differ- 
ence between  true  and  false  announce- 
ments. 
The  article  follows: 

IProm  the  New  York  Times  of  June  10.  1941] 
UNcooawNATiD  Is  BBrxisH-AiD  PUBLicrrr 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 
Washington.  June  9. — In  round  terms,  the 
task  assigned  by  the  British  Government  to 
Sir  Gerald  Campbell  is  to  bring  American  aid 
to  his  country  up  to  the  essential  scale,  Inso- 
far as  publicity  concerning  the  British  war 
position  can  effect  that.  For  at  least  three 
reasons  this  assignment  Is  most  difficult: 

1  Prom  the  beginning  of  the  war  Sir 
Gerald's  own  Government  has  not  been  able 
to  decide  whether  essential  American  aid  can 
best  be  secured  by  optimism,  hard  reallsip, 
or  pessimism  In  reporting  the  facts  of  the 
war. 

2.  The  American  Government,  addressing 
Ctongress  and  the  people,  has  wavered  from 
the  first  position  to  the  second,  to  the  third, 
and  then  back  again. 

3.  At  no  time  have  the  two  publicity  poli- 
cies been  coordinated. 

One  illustration  of  the  confusion  is  to  be 
found  in  the  reports  concerned  with  the  cur- 
rent vUit  of  Ambassador  Winant  to  this  coun- 
try. Since  he  had  been  only  briefly  at  his 
post,  his  return  was  at  first  represented  as 
impelled  by  an  urgent  errand.  The  news- 
paper correspondents  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  who  so  represented  it  did  so  because 
( a )  for  many  weeks  Important  admlnl-stration 
officials  have  been  saying  that  any  further 
delay  in  all-out  aid  might  be  fatal  to  Great 
Britain  laefore  the  year  was  out;  (b)  In  the 
British  Embassy  here  and  in  London  Govern- 
ment and  military  circles  (not  from  Nazi 
agents)  correspondents  have  long  been  hear- 
ing the  same  thing;  (c)  Labor  Minister  Bevin, 
of  Great  Britain,  had  made  the  public  state- 
ment that  Hitler  himself  sent  Rudolf  Hess 
to  Scotland,  which  could  only  mean  that  in 
Mr.  Bevin's  opinion  Hitler  had  a  proposal  to 
make. 

1H.A  «AIN  or  CONTUSION 

The  effect  of  "a"  and  "b"  was  to  Invest  the 
situation  with  a  sense  of  acute  urgency, 
which  conforms  to  the  wish  of  the  British 
Government  and  many  Americans  in  and  out 
of  official  life.  But  the  effect  of  "c"  was  to 
give  life  to  the  rumor,  whether  or  not  Nazi- 
encouraged,  that  some  negotiation  was  being 
attempted.  For  none  of  this,  or  for  the  colli- 
sion and  confusion,  was  any  reporter  respon- 
sible; officials,  on  and  off  the  record,  were. 

Mr.  Winant  came  in  a  shower  of  such  spec- 
ulation and  deduction.  The  President  at  last 
Friday's  press  conference  struck  out  hard  at 
the  talk  of  peace  negotiations,  which  had 
been  evoked,  in  some  measure  at  least,  by 
Mr.  Bevin's  charge.  When  he  was  asked  If 
Mr.  Winant  had  brought  a  peace  offer,  what- 
ever the  source,  the  President  replied:  "Not 
even  a  tenth  cousin  of  a  peace  offer,  or  any- 
thing like  that,  or  any  discussion  of  peace. 
Absolutely  nothing  like  it." 

This  was  good  publicity  for  the  British 
cause  and  for  that  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion which  Is  termed  "all  necessary  aid."  It 
fitted  perfectly  Into  the  pattern  of  what  Sir 
Gerald  Is  trjring  to  tccompllsh.  Intended  as 
It  was  to  rout  the  propaganda  In  this  country 


that  we  should  reserve  all  our  armament  for 
ourselves.  It  doubtless  had  that  effect  upon 
very  many  citizens. 

But  at  the  same  press  conference  the 
President  said  no  responsible  source  had 
reported  that  Great  Britain  could  not  con- 
tinue the  war  more  than  a  few  months  with- 
out greatly  increased  American  aid.  When 
asked  If  Sir  Gerald  had  not  made  the  public 
statement  that  Great  Britain's  situation  was 
"very  serious  at  the  present  time,"  he  said 
this  was  one  sentence  lifted  from  its  con- 
text and  that  If  the  whole  statement  were 
read  a  different  idea  would  be  obtained.  The 
only  logical  presumption  was  that.  In  the 
President's  opinion,  a  reading  of  the  whole 
statement  would  produce  the  idea  that 
Great  Britain's  situation  is  not  "very  serloua 
at  the  present  time." 

WINANT'S    CAPITOL    CONTERINCE 

Next  day  Ambassador  Winant  had  a  pri- 
vate conversation  at  the  Capitol  with  four 
Senators.  The  Washington  office  of  this 
newspaper  made  a  most  painstaking  check 
on  what  Mr.  Winant  had  said  and  reported 
it  to  have  been  this:  Great  Britain  Is  In  an 
"extremely  grave  position."  both  at  sea  and 
at  home,  but  does  not  face  "any  immediate 
or  impending  disaster";  there  is  a  "pretty 
good  chance"  to  hold  Egypt  and  Suez; 
Gibraltar  can  stand  "any  conceivable  attack 
from  the  land";  the  American  Navy's  At- 
lantic patrol  is  reducing  shipping  losses;  the 
British  have  air  superiority  over  the  Channel 
and  can  stave  off  any  Invasion  from  the 
"near  ports." 

Another  report  of  what  Mr.  Winant  told 
the  Senators  was  more  optimistic:  Britain's 
chances  of  victory  are  still  favorable;  there  Is 
no  necessity  for  American  intervention  "pro- 
vided this  country  intensifies  its  present  aid 
program"  (to  what  degree  not  indicated). 
Summing  up.  one  Senator  said:  "It  was  not 
a  gloomy  picture  at  all."  which  would  be 
true  of  both  accounts.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  the  description  of  a  "very  serious  situa- 
tion." as  Sir  Gerald  said  it  was  In  the  quoted 
sentence,  and  the  President  implied  it  waa 
not. 

The  effect  of  all  this  is  to  strengthen  con- 
gressional and  public  resistance  to  stronger 
military  measures  in  aid  to  Britain,  and  that 
Is  bound  to  have  a  diminishing  effect  on  some 
of  the  activities  concerned  with  the  defense 
program.  Also,  it  dwindled  the  Impression  of 
urgency  which  Secretaries  Hull,  Knox,  and 
Stimson  gave  In  very  recent  speeches. 

The  British  Embassy  seemed  to  be  upset 
by  the  mix-up,  and  no  wonder. 


Lady  Eleanor — Veni,  Vidi,  Vid. 
She? 


Or  Did 


REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VXaMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF'  "'^'ATIVES 


Tuesday,  June  10,  1941 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  ladies  of  the  Mary 
Fletcher  Hospital  Auxiliary  ot  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  visited 
Vermont  last  week,  ostensibly  to  help, 
aid,  and  assist  the  above-named  organi- 
zation in  its  effort  to  raise  a  substantial 
sum  of  money  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Mary  Fletcher  Hospital. 


i 
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The  First  Lady  kept  her  agreement, 
arrived  on  time,  made  her  speech  in  good 
form,  and  left  as  per  schedule,  but  with 
all  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  tickets 
in  her  pocket.  She  did  not  leave  a  cent 
for  the  auxiliary. 

Incidentally,  it  is  reported  that  she 
took  with  her  approximately  $100  more 
than  was  paid  in  by  those  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  see  and  to 
hear  her  and  thus  to  contribute  to  a  fund 
for  the  aid  of  the  hospital. 

The  Barre  Times  of  June  7.  in  its  col- 
umn "Vermont  Affairs  in  Prevue  and 
Revue,"  carries  the  following  significant 
statement: 

According  to  the  best  advices  from  Burling- 
ton, the  address  by  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
In  that  city  Monday  night  was  not  very  re- 
munerative to  the  treasury  of  the  Mary 
Fletcher  Hospital  Atixlllary  which  sponsored 
it.  A  report  relayed  from  a  reliable  source  Is 
that  after  the  expenses — including  the  sti- 
pend of  $1,000  Mrs.  Roosevelt  Is  understood 
to  have  received — were  paid,  the  deficit  waa 
somewhat  over  $100.  Many  had  the  mis- 
taken Impression  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  ap- 
pearance was  gratuitovie. 

8.  J.  R. 

As  a  charitable  venture  to  raise  money 
for  the  hospital,  the  affair  was  a  minus 
quantity.  As  a  revenuje  producer  for  the 
Rrst  Lady,  it  was  a  success  to  the  tune  of 
the  $1,000  she  charged  the  ladies  of  the 
auxiliary  and  which  they  paid  her  for 
her  efforts  to  "help,  aid,  and  assist"  this 
worth-while  eleemosynary  Institution. 

If  reports  received  by  interested  par- 
ties are  to  be  relied  upon,  the  First  Lady 
was  running  true  to  form. 

Obviously,  she  believes  that  "charity 
begins  at  home,"  meaning,  in  the 
premises,  in  her  bank  account. 

With  Mrs.  Roosevelp  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  question  of  how  jmuch  she  can  get 
and  take  away,  not  how  much  she  can  do 
for  the  Institution  w^ich  sponsors  her 
appearance.  ' 

But  you  make  your  own  comment. 

I  know  what  I  think. 

I  had  better  not  tell  you. 


Siril 


Convoys  Urged  and  Strikes  Condemned 
at  Mass  Meeting  of  Pittsburg  County 
Citizens 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OP   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  June  10,  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  McALESTER  (OKLA.) 
NEWS-CAPITAL  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
ADOPTED  AT  PATRIOTIC  MASS  MEET- 
INO  OP  PnrSBURQ  COUNTY  CITIZENS 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Mc- 


Alester  News -Capital  telling  of  the  pa- 
triotic mass  meeting  held  recently  In 
McAlester  at  which  resolutions  were 
adopted  pledging  loyal  support  to  the 
president  and  the  Congress,  approving 
all-out  aid  to  Britain,  and  urging  that 
strikes  be  prohibited  during  the  emer-. 
gency. 

This  is  the  fifth  such  meeting  hekl  in 
counties  in  my  congressional  district  and 
it  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  Okla- 
homa democracy  is  so  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  a  program  of  total  defense  of 
America  and  keeping  the  horrors  of  this 
war  removed  from  our  shores  by  provid- 
ing the  necessary  munitions  of  war  to 
England  and  her  allies. 

The  article  and  resolutions  follow: 
(From  the  McAlester  (Okla.)  News-Capital] 
Convoys  Ueced  and  Stkoues  Condemned  at 
Mass       Mxxtinc  —  Pateiotic       Gatheeino 
Adopts    SivnuL    RisoLxrnoNS — F.  D.  R.'s 
Poucixs  ApptovxD — Dk.  S.  R.  Bbadsn  Spsaks 
A  patriotic  mass  meeting  that  was  lightly 
attended   last    night    because    of    nvmiero\is 
counter  attractions,  went  on  record  with  a 
pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  national  administra- 
tion, and  with  some  suggestions  to  Congress 
on  means  of  handling  labor  problems  In  de- 
fense industries. 

Mayor  Robert  J.  Bell  presided.  The  key 
address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Samuel  R. 
Braden.  who  stressed  the  duties  of  cltlacns  In 
the  time  of  crisis.  He  cited  the  responsibil- 
ities and  the  part  that  the  youth  movement 
holds  with  Its  very  important  bloc  of  citizens. 
Dr.  Braden  shunned  controversial  Issues 
whUe  pointing  to  the  danger  that  exists.  Ha 
urged  that  the  Ideals  of  those  who  founded 
the  Republic  be  adhered  to  and  that  the 
principles  of  the  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment be  kept  alive. 

THBXX  OTHXaS  SPEAK 

Jynong  others  who  spoke  briefly  during 
the  meeting  were  W.  A.  Lackey,  Pres  I^ester, 
and  Melven  Cornish. 

A  resolution  committee  was  composed  of 
R.  L.  Crutcher,  John  Malloy  Lester,  Gould 
Bryan,  and  Tom  G.  HaUe.  the  latter  chair- 
man. 

Resolutions  as  submitted  were  later  amend- 
ed on  the  motion  of  Cornish  to  cover  the 
recommendation  to  Congress  on  the  rights  of 
labor  during  the  present  national  emergency. 

The  adopted  resolutions  expressed  sym- 
pathy with  the  British  Empire.  It  was  urged 
that  all  possible  assistance  be  given  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

STTBORonrATi  piasoNAL  oanr 

The  President's  policies  and  acts  of  Con- 
gress were  approved  and  It  was  asked  that 
all  persons  willingly  subordinate  personal 
gain  to  the  public  good  during  the  emergency. 

Divine  guidance  was  Invoked. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  the  universal 
draft  be  approved,  the  lease-lend  bill  be  en- 
dorsed, and  that  It  be  made  100-percent  effec- 
tive by  the  use  of  the  United  States  Navy 
in  convoying  American  and  aUled  vessels 
carrying  American-made  goods  on  the  high 
seas. 

"We  favor."  said  the  reeolutlon,  "efforts  to 
speed  up  production  In  our  factories  and 
workshops.  We  believe  the  Government 
should  continue  to  recognize  the  rights  of 
labor,  organized  and  unorganized,  to  a  fair 
share  in  the  Industrial  war  profits  by  equi- 
table Increase  In  wages;  Jjut  once  such  In- 
crease, measured  by  the  demands  of  labor 
and  therefore  won  by  strikes,  has  l)een  at- 
tained, then  and  thereafter  both  strikes  and 
lock-outs  should  be  prohibited  during  the 
emergency." 


Copies  of  the  resolutions  are  being  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  Unlted*8tates,  the  two 
Oklahoma  Senators,  and  to  Representative 
WiLBUKN  Cartwkicbt,  Of  thls  district. 


RXSOLCTION 

Whereas  there  u  now  raging  In  IKirope  a 
''devastating  war  that  seems  destined  to  engulf  ~ 
the  whole  world  and  has  already  disturbed 
the  domestic  tranquillity  of  this  and  all  other 
nonbelligerent  nations:  and 

Whereas  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Pittsburg 
County,  alarmed  at  the  threat  of  war,  have 
been  caUed  into  mass  convention  upon  the 
petition  of  some  40  or  more  representative 
citizens  of  this  community;  and 

Whereas  we  sincerely  sympathize  with  our 
Bister  democracy,  the  British  Empire,  that  Is 
fighting  single-handed  the  battle  of  democ- 
racy against  the  aggressor  nations;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  all  possible  assist- 
ance should  be  given  to  her  as  quickly  aa 
possible:  and 

Whereas  we  believe  our  President  and  Con- 
gress are  making  every  effort  to  protect  and 
defend  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  a  time-hon- 
ored policy  of  this  Nation,  to  the  end  that 
our  aid  may  t>e  effective;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  all  our  people  are 
patriotic  and  that  all  those  engaged  in  the 
defense  program,  both  capital  and  labor,  wlU 
willingly  subordinate  personal  gain  to  public 
good  during  the  emergency:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

/tesolved  by  ths  dUzent  c/  Pittshurff 
County  in  in€U3  convention  a*9embled,  That 
we  Invoke  Divine  blessing  on  and  Divine  guid- 
ance for  om-  people,  the  President,  and  Con- 
gress; that  we  pledge  to  them  our  patriotic 
and  loyal  support  in  their  efforts  to  see  that 
the  liberties  of  the  people  do  not  perish  from 
the  earth;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  In  order  that  the  President  and 
Congress  may  know  the  sentiment  of  thU 
community — 

First.  That  we  approve  the  universal  draft 
that  has  called  our  youth  to  the  training 
camps  to  prepare  them  to  become  effective 
defenders  of  our  liberties; 

Second.  That  we  approve  the  lease-lend 
bill  designed  to  give  all-out  aid  to  Britain, 
and  to  make  our  aid  100  percent  effective; 
we  favor  the  use  of  our  Navy  in  convoying 
American  and  Allied  vessels  canrlng  Ameri- 
can-made goods  upon  the  high  seas; 

Third  We  favor  and  commend  the  efforts 
being  made  to  speed  up  production  In  our 
factories  and  workshops.  We  believe  the 
Government  shoiild  continue  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  labor,  organised  and  unorganized, 
to  a  fair  share  In  industrial  war  profits  by 
equitable  increase  In  wages;  but  once  such 
increase,  measured  by  the  demands  of  labor 
heretofore  won  by  strikes,  has  been  attained, 
then  and  thereafter  both  strikes  and  lock- 
outs should  and  must  be  prohibited  during 
the  emergency;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  Pittsburg  Cotmty. 
Okla.,  to  join  hands  with  all  liberty-loving 
people  everywhere  to  the  end  that  democracy 
may  survive  to  hless  and  protect  generations 
yet  unborn;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State,  to  our 
two  Utiited  States  Senators  from  Oklahoma, 
and  to  our  Congressman  from  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District. 

Respectfully  submitted  thU  16th  day  of 
May  1941. 

Tom  G.  Baoz. 

Chairman. 

P.   8.    LMMItM. 

R.  L.  CauTCHSi, 
Oovui  Bbtam, 
Jno.  M.  Maxxot, 
Membert  o/  Resolution  Committee. 
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silMB  to  United  States  ''Participation 
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or 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

or  KAssACHtrsrm 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tueiday,  June  10.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  F»ILOT,  BOSTON. 
MASS. 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoBO.  I  include  the  following  article 
Irom  The  Pilot,  of  May  17.  1941: 

(Prom  the  Pilot,  Botton,  Mass..  oX  May  17, 

IMl) 

Caboinai.  'UaoKs  Work  fob  Psacx  m  Pbisknt 
Cbbis — AsDRzssKS  K.  or  C.  Council  Mfet- 
IMO  ow  TuisDAT.  Mat    13— His  Emininc« 
Sats  That  Uicttt  in  Ddxnsk  Ettobts  With 
Isolation   Fbom   Dibect   Participation   in 
EuBOPBAN  Chaos  is  Right  Path  or  Action 
To    the    Massachiisetts    SUte    CouncU    of 
Knlghta  of  Columbus,   holding  their  forty- 
•eventh  annual  meeting  »'  the  Copley  Plaza 
Hotel  Tuesday  of  this  week.  His  Eminence  the 
Cardinal  spoke  In  vigorous  condemnation  of 
the  false  war  propaganda  rife  on  all  sides  at 
the  present  time.     His  Eminence  reiterated 
his  statement  made   In  a  previous  address 
that  this  country  ought  to  keep  out  of  for- 
eign   entanglements    which    must    lead    di- 
rectly Into  war.  and  that  the  people  of  this 
country  do  not  want  to  go  to  war. 

The  cardinal  spoke  with  Impressive  sin- 
cerity which  imparted  the  strongest  convic- 
tion to  his  words.  Eight  himdred  delegates, 
together  with  many  of  their  relatives  and 
friends,  listened  to  the  address  of  His  Emi- 
nence, which  was.  in  part,  as  foUows: 

CABOIMAL'S  ADOBIS8 

I  dont  Intend  to  go  into  the  big  crisis  in 
the  world  of  today  and  the  crises  going  on 
aU  over  the  world.  I  have  said  what  I  wanted 
to  say  on  that  subject,  and  I  don't  see  any 
particular  purpose  in  repeating  it.  In  fact, 
repetiuon  very  often  weakens  rather  than 
strengthens  your  statements.    . 

I  have  good  reason  to  know  that  what  I 
did  say  on  prior  occasions  went  all  over  the 
country  and,  indeed,  I  think  over  a  good  part 
of  the  world.  Now,  that  poeltlon  I  hold  and 
I  wlU  still  hold  as  being  one  of  conviction  for 
me.  I  will  not  repeat  what  I  have  already 
said  two  or  three  times.  That,  I  think,  is 
unnecessary. 

You  know  where  1  stand  on  this  matter 
of  participation  in  the  European  chaos  and 
you  know  also,  as  I  am  sure  all  America  must 
know,  that  we  are  aU  entirely  vmited  on  the 
question  of  defense.  On  the  question  of 
defense  there  Is  no  disunity  in  this  country. 
as  far  as  one  can  see.  Of  course.  I  think 
there  are  always  elemenu  in  every  country 
that  one  has  to  watch,  but  they  are  Infln- 
Itesimally  small  compared  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  who  stand 
for  the  defense  of  our  Nation,  and  who  also 
have  gone  on  record  again  and  again  and 
again  as  being  opposed  to  participation  in 
for^n  wars. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  has  been  an- 
notmced  and  repeatedly  said  by  men  in  the 
most  eminent  positions  of  state.  Therefore. 
I  woQder  why  anyone  else  should  be  sur- 


prised at  the  open  statement  of  that  posi- 
tion. 

A  GLORIOUS  TITLB 

Our  duty  as  Catholics  and  Christians  Is 
to  help  to  bring  back  peace  to  the  world. 
When  has  that  become  a  sin?  Christ  him- 
self said,  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." 

Yet  to  say  the  word  "peace"  nowadays  would 
be  almost  to  bring  down  \ipon  your  head  a 
torrent  of  abuse.  Is  that  rational  or  is  it 
Just  hysterical? 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
thert  Is  over  the  world  some  miasma  that  Is 
producing  disastrous  effects.  Indeed,  some- 
times It  seems  to  be  taking  away  the  power 
of  reasoning.  People  are  now  In  such  a 
tense,  nervous  mood  that  they  get  fright- 
fully excited  about  nothing  at  all.  Well,  I 
think  that  Is  a  part  of  the  madness  of  war. 
Just  for  that  very  reason  one  has  to  be  doubly 
on  his  guard  and  keep  cool,  keep  calm,  keep 
reasonable,  keep  rational. 

Of  all  things  In  the  world  I  think  what  we 
have  to  guard  against  are  these  slimy  slogans 
that  mean  nothing.  They  are  Insults  to  one's 
Intelligence  And  worse  than  that,  they  are 
dishonest.  "Make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy." "The  war  to  end  wars."  Oh,  how  slick 
that  is.  It  sounds  so  nice.  "The  war  to  end 
wars." 

Of  course,  everybody  wants  to  end  war  so 
they  rush  in  to  end  the  war  that  they  begin. 
We  have  had  wars  ever  since,  and  the  worst 
one  the  world  has  ever  known  has  come  about 
since  this  slogan  was  manufactured  to  fool 
the  people. 

"The  war  to  end  war,"  "Safe  for  democracy." 
And  you  have  heard  some  more.  I  won't 
repeat  them.  Freedom?  Freedom  for  whom? 
Freedom  of  speech?  Well,  If  this  smearing 
goes  on.  It  will  be  freedom  of  speech  for 
only  the  deaf  mutes  who  can't  talk.  Free- 
dom. Oh,  the  great  freedom  of  the  Son 
of  God,  the  great  freedom  of  obedience  to  His 
laws.  If  the  world  would  turn  away  for  a 
moment  to  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Moimt  and  stop  all  these  silly 
slogans,  which  mean  nothing  but  deception, 
the  world  would  be  a  great  deal  better  off. 

A  riRM  CONVICTION 

And  that  is  why.  my  dear  Knights,  you 
Catholic  men  who  believe  In  principles  must 
stand  firm,  unafraid,  to  love  your  God,  to 
love  your  church,  to  love  your  country.  You 
have  helped  to  build  It;  you  have  helped  to 
bring  about  Its  welfare.  You  are  willing  to 
give  your  life  for  its  defense.  Very  well,  then 
stand  straight.  And  never  mind  the  silly, 
slimy  slogans  that  are  being  poured  out  mere- 
ly to  create  confusion  and  to  deceive  people. 

Now.  I  am  not  talking  pointedly;  I  am 
talking  generally.  If  it  applies.  I  cannot  help 
that.    I  don't  make  any  application. 

There  is  one  thing  certain  We  cannot 
and  we  should  not  try  to  impose  our  form 
of  government  on  the  whole  world.  Why. 
other  peoples  dont  want  it.  If  you  are  going 
to  Impose  It  upon  them,  then  you  are  doing 
an  act  of  t3rranny.  Teach  them  by  example; 
yes.  Let  them  all  learn  to  look  to  America 
as  a  great  country  where  people  are  contented 
and  happy  and  are  working  day  in  and  day 
out  for  the  welfare  of  their  family,  and  their 
Nation— contented,  honest,  upright,  obedient 
to  the  law  of  God  and  country;  let  them 
leam  that. 

By  that  example  show  the  world  what  a 
great  big  united  country  this  can  be — made 
up  as  It  is  of  all  the  different  races  of  the 
world — united  by  love  of  country. 

To  try  to  Impose  our  form  of  government 
on  the  world  is  a  thing,  of  course,  utterly 
impossible.  I  wonder  if  anyone  really  be- 
lieves he  could  do  that.  If  he  doesn't  believe 
it,  why  should  he  say  it?  It  is  not  honest 
to  attempt  to  deceive  a  whole  people,  much 
less  the  whole  world.  They  know  perfectly 
well  what  the  American  Government  is,  and 
many  of  them  dont  want  it.    Their  tradi- 


tions are  all  the  other  way.  Very  well;  It  is 
for  them  to  decide,  not  for  us. 

But  as  for  our  going  out  and  trying  to  Im- 
pose our  method  of  life  on  the  whole  world,  it 
is  not  only  nonsense  and  impossible  but  it  is 
utterly  wrong;  it  is  tyranny.  If  they  are 
happier  In  their  way  of  life,  let  them  alone. 
•  •  •  That  Is  the  leadership  America 
ought  to  have. 

I  remember  well  the  story  of  a  farmer  who, 
whenever  the  fire  bells  sounded,  left  his  plow 
and  ran  to  the  fire,  even  though  sometimes 
the  fire  was  miles  away.  One  day  he  went 
to  a  fire  and  came  back  to  find  his  own  house 
in  ashes  and  his  family  on  the  street. 

Now,  is  America  going  to  play  this  sort  of 
Billy  game,  running  around  to  everybody's 
fire  trying  to  extinguish  all  the  blazes,  and 
come  back  to  find  its  own  house  in  ruins? 
God  forbid.  That  Is  what  we  mean  when  we 
say  "defense."  Yes;  all  out  for  defense,  and 
then  keep  out  of  these  foreign  wars. 

CONVENTION  EXERCISES 

The  delegates  attending  a  mass  celebrated 
at  St.  Cecilia's  Church  on  Tuesday  morning. 
Rt.  Rev.  Richard  J.  Qulnlan.  diocesan  super- 
visor of  schools,  gave  the  sermon.  Msgr. 
Qulnlan  spoke  in  particular  of  the  work 
which  the  Knights  can  do  for  the  youth 
in  an  age  when  they  are  surrounded  by  many 
temptations  and  are  peculiarly  open  to  the 
influence  of  modern  evils. 

The  reelection  of  the  State  council  officers 
brought  the  convention  to  a  close.  They  are 
Walter  G.  Powers,  of  Taunton.  State  deputy; 
Judge  Frank  W.  Tomasello,  of  Boston.  State 
secretary;  James  H.  Flanagan,  of  Boston, 
State  advocate;  Edward  .\.  Hurley,  of  Boston, 
State  treasurer;  William  F.  Brennan,  of 
Chlcopee,  auditor;  and  Michael  J.  Hegarty,  of 
Reading.  State  warden.  Th>  last  office  pre- 
sented the  only  contest. 

Other  speakers  at  the  business  session 
were  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Francis  L.  Phelan, 
S.  T.  L.,  chaplain  of  the  organization;  Gov- 
ernor Saltonstall,  and  Judge  John  E.  Swift, 
deputy  supreme  knight  of  the  national  order. 


Put  Your  Finger  on  Them 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  10.  1941 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day in  the  House  frequent  statements 
were  made  to  the  efifect  that  employers 
are  not  doing  their  part  toward  national 
defense.  That  statement  has  often  been 
made  on  the  floor,  and  it  is  about  time 
that  at  least  someone  of  those  who  make 
it  point  out  definitely  just  whien  indus- 
trialist or  employer  is  refusing  to  go 
along  with  the  national-defense  program. 

I  am  not  referring  now  to  employers 
who  have  been  charged  with  unfair  labor 
practices  under  the  N.  L.  R.  A.  nor  with 
failure  to  meet  the  wage  or  other  de- 
mands of  unions.  I  am  asking  some 
Member  of  the  House  to  tell  us  one  spe- 
cific instance  v/here  an  employer  has 
refused  to  cooperate  with  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  national -defense  program. 

It  would  not  be  polite  to  say  "put  up  or 
shut  up,"  but  the  information  Is  re- 
quested. 
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This  request  is  suggested  by  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  headed 
"No  miracle  needed."    It  Is  as  follows: 

Col.  Frank  Knox,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in 
addressing  a  group  of  American  shipbuilders 
In  Washington,  told  them  that  they  must 
"bring  about  a  miracle"  to  furnish  the  ships 
necessary  for  the  administration  program. 

"This  war  wiU  be  determined  by  a  com- 
bination of  sea  and  air  pxiwer,"  he  declared. 
"You  have  in  your  hands  the  responsibility 
for  the  success  of  one-half  of  this  combina- 
tion. Through  you  the  democracies  are  go- 
ing to  win  or  lose." 

The  shipbuilders  solemnly  promised  to  do 
their  best  to  perform  the  "miracle"  demanded. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  was  not 
one  among  them  who  had  the  courage  to 
stand  up  and  ask  the  Secretary  why  the  ad- 
ministration should  continue  to  maintain  a 
condition  so  difficult  of  solution  that  "only 
a  miracle"  can  solve  it. 

The  dictionary  says  that  a  miracle  is  an 
event  which  deviates  from  the  known  laws 
of  nature:  or,  transcending  our  knowledge  of 
these  laws.  Is  brought  about  by  some  super- 
human agency  as  a  manifestation  of  its  power. 
Colonel  EInox  is  asking  a  lot  of  hard-boiled 
and  altogether  human  manufacturers  to  per- 
form something  akin  to  the  "miracle  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes." 

He  may  be  right  In  hoping  for  this.  Only 
a  miracle  can  overcome  the  handicap  placed 
upon  management  by  President  Roosevelt 
himself  in  keeping  such  an  incompetent  as 
Prances  Perkins  in  a  position  where  she  can 
hamstring  all  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  of 
labor  unrest. 

There  was  a  time  In  the  beginning  of  civili- 
zation on  this  continent  when  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  were  inclined  to  look  for  miracles  to 
save  them.  But  hard-headed  old  John  Eliot, 
Puritan  preacher  to  the  Indians,  knew  better. 

"We  must  not  sit  down  and  look  for  mira- 
cles," he  told  them.  "Up  and  be  doing  and 
the  Lord  will  be  with  thee." 

The  Free  Press  is  of  the  belief  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  people  of  this 
Nation  have  grown  weary  of  the  long-con- 
tinued farce  over  our  national-defense  pro- 
gram at  Washington. 

While  Secretary  Knox  is  telling  the  ship- 
builders to  go  out  and  perform  miracles,  8.000 
workers  in  the  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation 
at  Ecorse  walk  out  to  the  "surprise"  of  the 
union  leaders  who  caU  a  "spontaneous  stop- 
page." The  shipyards  on  the  Pacific  coast 
stUl  remain  Idle  unto  the  fourth  week.  Pitts- 
burgh Is  threatened  with  complete  paralysis 
in  its  steel  production.  And  so  it  goes  across 
the  country. 

Senator  Harrt  F.  Bthd,  of  Virginia,  hard- 
headed  and  practical  statesman,  before  the 
Senate  Tuesday  said  that  on  May  31  there 
were  74  strikes  against  industries  Ailing  Army 
and  Navy  orders  and  only  3  of  these  had  been 
certified  to  the  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board  by  Secretary  Perkins.  These  figures 
did  not  include,  he  said,  the  21  strikes  and 
threatened  strikes  in  industries  working  on 
merchant  ships. 

Since  the  fireside  chat  of  1  week  ago.  as 
Raymond  Clapper  points  out,  the  strikes  have 
grown  steadily  more  serious,  despite  the  ap- 
peal of  the  President  for  peace  in  industry. 

In  his  more  than  8  years  in  the  White 
House  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not  only  been  the 
friend  but  the  stanch  protector  of  labor,  until 
the  time  has  come  when  his  administration 
Is  accepted  as  a  labor  government.  In  all  his 
time  in  office  he  has  never  uttered  one  word 
of  criticism  of  the  unions  except  the  famous 
"plague  on  both  your  houses"  remark,  when 
the  war  between  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  A.  P.  of  L. 
flamed  forth  more  bitterly  than  usual. 

Not  in  one  Instance  has  there  been  any 
specific  proof  of  any  manufacturer  of  any 
consequence  who  has  reiused  to  conform  to 
the  Government's  demands  for  production. 
Yet  management,  day  after  day,  takes  the 


abuse  of  administration  spokesmen  and  not 
one  word  la  ever  uttered  against  the  union 
leaders  who  openly  defy  the  administration's 
pleas  for  their  return  to  work. 

Not  only  labor  but  the  American  people  as 
a  whole  look  to  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  as  the 
real  leader  of  this  American  labor  movement. 

The  responsibility  for  the  present  condition, 
therefore,  is  his  and  his  alone  as  long  as  he 
prefers  to  remain  sUent. 

The  miracle  for  which  Secretary  Knox 
pleads  must  come  from  the  White  Hcuse. 

And  it  requires  no  supernatural  powers  but 
Just  some  plain,  straight  talk  followed  by 
action  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 


Japan — Friend  or  Foe? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
,  or 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  STURGIS   (MICH.) 
DAILY  JOURNAL 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  home 
folks  are  inquiring.  They  would  like  to 
know.  With  the  administration  threat- 
ening Japan,  but  at  the  same  time  per- 
mitting the  shipment  to  her  of  oil  and 
other  essentials  for  a  nation  at  war,  some 
of  the  home  folks  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  administration  regards 
Japan  as  a  friend  or  a  foe. 

Note  this  editorial  from  the  Friday, 
June  6.  issue  of  the  Sturgis  Daily  Journal, 
published  at  Sturgis.  Mich.: 

(Prom  the  Sturgis  (Mich.)  Daily  Journal  of 
Jirne  6,  1941) 

JAFAK nUEND    OB    rOE? 

The  people  of  Michigan  have  ample  rea- 
son to  be  grateful  that  one  of  the  few  sane 
voices  that  is  being  heard  in  Washington 
is  that  of  its  senior  Senator.  Asthur  H. 
Vandenbcro 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Senator 
Vandenberg  has  correctly  appraised  the  tem- 
per of  his  constituents.  He  understands 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Michigan 
citLsens  are  opposed  to  the  efforts  now 
being  made  to  rush  the  Nation  into  a 
European  war  for  which  we  are  not  pre- 
pared and  whose  result,  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly  apparent,   we   cannot    control. 

The  sentiment  of  the  people  of  this  State 
was  made  evident  in  the  vote  on  the  lease- 
lend  biU  when  14  out  of  Michigan's  dele- 
gation of  17  Congressmen  opposed  giving 
the  President  blanket  authority  to  shoot 
craps  with   the   Nation's  destiny. 

In  his  most  recent  speech  in  the  Senate 
Senator  VANDENBKao  urged  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration to  upset  the  strategy  of  the 
Axis  powers  and  eliminate  the  threat  of  a 
two-ocean  war  for  the  United  States  by  mak- 
ing an  agreement  with  Japan  which  would 
realistically  assess  the  new  situation  in  the 
Far  East.  The  Michigan  Senator  pointed 
out  that  such  a  step  would  do  more  to 
simplify  and  sustain  our  own  defense  prepa- 
rations than  literally  months  of  frantic 
efforts  in  speeding  up  our  production  of 
shipa,  guns,  tanks,  and  planes.      

About  the  time  Senator  Vandenbebo  was 
making  his  suggestion  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
fcnmt  was  begging  for  a  miracle  from  the 


shlpbuUders  to  provide  the  United  SUtea 
with  warships  to  protect  the  country  from 
attack  in  two  oceans. 

Why  has  the  United  Statea  gotten  Itself 
into  such  a  predicament  that  it  is  expoaed  to 
attack  from  both  the  east  and  the  west? 
There  is  ample  evidence  to  support  the  belief 
that  Japan  would  have  welcomed  an  anti- 
aggression  treaty  with  this  country  in  prelet- 
ence  to  the  deal  she  was  forced  to  make  with 
her  ancient  and  logical  enemies.  Russia  And 
Germany.  Such  a  pact  would  have  relieved 
the  United  States  from  all  fear  of  attack  In 
the  Pacific  and  enabled  It  to  concentrate 
what  Is  now  the  world's  most  powerful  navy 
in  the  Atlantic  to  block  any  plans  Hitler 
might  have  for  this  hemisphere.  Incidental- 
ly, such  a  concentration  of  our  naval  power 
would  be  enormously  reassuring  and  helpful 
to  Great  Britain. 

By  our  lack  of  diplomatic  gumption  we 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  maneuvered  Into 
a  desperate  plight  where  It  becomes  necessary 
to  depend  on  shipbuilding  miracles  to  protect 
us  fr^m  attack  on  two  fronta. 

Germany  set  an  example  that  would  have 
been  sound  sense  for  us  to  follow.  Before 
Hitler  launched  his  campaign  for  the  con- 
quest of  Europe  he  made  certain  that  Ger- 
many was  not  exposed  to  attack  from  the 
rear  by  Russia.  Without  the  nonagresslon 
pact  that  Hitler's  diplomats  wangled  out  of 
Stalin.  Hitler  would  never  have  dared  to  start 
his  military  adventure  against  Prance  and 
England. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  oppose  Senator 
Vandenberg's  suggestion  by  pointing  out  that 
Japan  cannot  be  trusted  to  keep  any  agree- 
ment that  it  makes  with  the  United  States. 
Yet  Germany  has  far  more  reason  to  distrust 
Russia  than  the  United  States  has  to  doubt 
Japan's  motives.  There  is  the  further  factor 
that  Japan  needs  our  help  even  more  than  we 
need  hers. 

Japan  is  a  nation  of  realists  and  it  knovks 
where  Its  interests  lie.  There  was  a  time 
when  It  would  have  welcomed  a  gesture  of 
friendship  from  the  United  States,  but  all  It 
has  had  from  the  Roosevelt  administration  la 
a  series  of  insults  and  ultimatums  that  hsve 
forced  it  into  the  arms  of  Russia  and  Ger- 
many. There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  even 
now,  that  Japan  is  happy  in  this  company. 
Even  at  this  late  date  it  might  be  possible  to 
wean  her  away  from  the  Axis  Powers.  Ife 
worth  the  effort. 


Rales  G>mmittee  Reqaeated  To  Hold 
Hearings  on  Resolution  Ezplorinf 
Need  for  Unified  Air  Force 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  aOUTR  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  10.  1941 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  my  remarks  on  the  floor  at 
the  beginning  of  today's  session.  I  am 
reprinting  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  Chairman  Aoolph 
J.  Sabath  of  the  House  Rules  Committee. 
I  do  this  because  of  the  widespread  inter- 
est which  has  been  expressed  by  Members 
of  the  House  in  the  important  problems 
with  which  my  resolution — House  Reso- 
lution 228 — deals,  in  its  relationship  to 
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proposals  for  modernizing  and  strength- 
ening the  air  forces  of  the  United  SUtes. 
The  letter  follows: 

COMOSXM  or  TUB  UlRTSD  STATIB. 

Housx  or  RiTMSiinTATivra. 
Washington.  D.  C,    une  10. 1941. 
Bon.  Adolph  J.  Babath. 

Clutirman.  Rulet  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives. 
DBAS  Ml.  Cbaimcan:  On  June  8  I  Intro- 
duced HouM  Resolution  No.  228  which  wu 
referred  to  yovir  committee.  The  purpose  ol 
thla  reeolutlon  Is  to  »uthorl«  the  Speaker 
to  appoint  a  nine-man  committee  to  hold  an 
inqxilry  to  determine  whether  our  present 
arrangement  of  having  separate  air  branches 
In  the  War  and  Nsvy  Departments  best  serves 
the  defense  interests  of  the  United  States  or 
whether  our  defei.se  can  be  strengthened  and 
modernlMd.  in  view  of  experiences  observed 
In  this  war,  by  setting  up  a  separate  air  de- 
partment, or  by  the  consolidation  of  our  air, 
war.  and  naval  forces  under  s  single  Depart- 
ment of  National  Defense,  with  each  divi- 
sional chief  having  coordinate  ranking. 

I  am  sure  that  you  and  your  committee  are 
lully  aware  of  the  growing  concern  through- 
out America  about  this  problem.  Severail 
naolutlons  and  much  newspaper  and  radio 
rimment  favor  the  Immediate  creation  of  s 
sensible  policy  to  provide  an  Inquiry  such  as 
I  suggest  to  determine  all  the  facts  before 
any  abrupt  changes  are  made.  Such  an  In- 
quiry will  present  an  opportunity  to  secure 
all  the  facts  and  Its  On  lings  will  be  acc-'pted 
by  the  couintry  as  authentic  ".nd  thus  set  at 
rest  the  discontent  and  growing  criticism 
resulting  from  simply  continuing  the  present 
policy  without  giving  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  certain  that  some  other  method 
of  utilizing  our  air  forces  Is  not  superior. 

Yesterday  we  appropriated  nearly  SIO.OOO.- 
000.000  for  additional  defense  for  America; 
much  of  it  is  connected  with  the  aviation 
aspects  of  national  defense  Let  us  now  com- 
plete our  Usk  In  Congress  by  authorizing  this 
inquiry  oo  that  we  can  be  sure  that  we  have 
the  most  modem  methods  as  well  as  the  most 
modem  equipment  with  which  to  defend  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  In  this  spirit.  I  am 
writing  this  letter  to  respecUully  request  that 
your  committee  grant  me  an  early  hearing 
on  House  Resolution  228  to  determine  the 
wisdom  of  permitting  Congress  to  vote  upon 
the  authorization  of  such  an  Inquiry  as  I 
propose.  If  my  request  Is  granted.  I  shall 
appreciate  It  11  you  will  notify  me  In  advance 
ot  this  hearing  as  several  Members  of  Con- 
gress, In  addition  to  the  writer,  would  like  to 
present  some  additional  data  to  your  com- 
mittee at  that  time. 

I  trust  yonr  prevailing  sense  of  Jiistlce  and 
your  frequently  demonstrated  Interest  In  the 
Improvement  of  our  national  defense  will 
cause  you  to  grant  an  affirmative  reply  to  this 
request. 

Cordially  yours. 

Kail  Mundt.  Member  of  Congress. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  Include  a  few  pas- 
sages from  the  recent  book.  Across  the 
Busy  Years,  by  President  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  which 
Indicate  some  possible  Increases  in  ef- 
ficiency which  might  come  from  the  con- 
stdldatlon  and  coordination  of  all  defense 
services  of  this  country  In  a  single  De- 
partment of  National  Defense  with  Under 
Secretaries  of  equal  rank  In  charge  of  the 
divisions  of  air.  army,  and  navy.  These 
quotations  are  from  page  358  of  volume  2 
of  Presldttit  Butler's  work: 

Uy  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  sub- 
ject (single  Department  of  National  Defense) 
when  reading  the  history  of  am  Civil  War. 
Its  importance  was  greatly  increased  when 
t&  later  years  I  read  tb«  very  illuminating 


story  of  the  drtails  of  that  war  as  seen  by 
a  member  of  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  his  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  Oideon  WeLes,  of  Connecticut, 
who  lived  until  1878.  Later  on,  John  W. 
Weeks,  of  BCassachusetts.  who  was  Secretary 
of  War  both  In  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Harding  and  In  that  of  President  Coolldge, 
discussed  with  me  in  great  detail  and  was 
most  Insistent  that  the  relations  between  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  must  in  the  public  in- 
terest be  quickly  improved.  He  said  there  was 
but  one  way  to  accomplish  that,  which  was  to 
establish  a  single  Department  of  National 
Defense,  with  an  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Army,  an  Und»T  Secretary  for  the  Navy,  and 
an  Under  Secretary  for  the  air  force.  Sec- 
retary Weeks  tcld  many  stories  which  were 
certainly  extraordinary  In  revealing  the  ri- 
valry and  friction  which  had  grown  up  be- 
tween the  several  military  establishments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America's  defenses  must 
be  second  to  none  in  the  world  either  in 
the  matter  of  modem  methods  or  modern 
material.  An  Inquiry  such  as  I  have 
proposed  in  House  Resolution  228  will 
give  all  parties  concerned  an  opportunity 
for  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  hearing  to 
the  end  that  we  can  all  be  reassured  that 
nothing  is  Ijt-ing  overlooked  in  the  im- 
portant job  of  making  this  country  and 
this  hemisphere  an  Invincible  citadel  of 
freedom. 


Cardinal  O'Connell  Insists  That  the  United 
States  "Matt  Keep  Out  of  This  Mad- 
nest  Created  by  Hate" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HOIJ)EN  TINKHAM 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


TiLesday.  June  10.  1941 


TELEGRAM  FROM  CARDINAL  O'CONNELL 
READ  AT  AMERICA  FIRST  MEETING  IN 
NEW  YORK 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Sj)eaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OTD,  I  Include  the  following  copy  of  tele- 
gram read  at  America  First  meeting  held 
In  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York, 
May  23,  1941: 

John  T.  Fltnn, 

New  York.  N.  T.: 
Your  touching  appeal  to  me  compels  me  to 
repeat  once  more  the  cry  of  a  Christian  heart 
to  God  begging  Him.  in  His  great  mercy,  to 
open  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  entrusted 
with  the  government  of  nations  to  the  real 
horror  of  the  present  insensate  conflict  and 
make  them  realize  the  crime  of  continuing 
this  inhuman  slaughter  and  the  utter  deso- 
lation, material  and  moral,  which  threatens 
all  civilieatlon  and  clvU  order.  To  deny  the 
possibility  of  immediate  peace  Is  to  deny  the 
presence  of  intelligence  and  good  will  on 
earth.  Millions  and  millions  are  praying 
daily  and  working  for  peace  among  the  na- 
tions. Practically  the  whole  population  of 
our  dear  cotmtry  is  averse  to  the  continua- 
tion of  this  stupid  and  insane  war.  Nearly 
all  the  people  of  this  country  have  decided 
already  and  still  hold  to  their  decision  that 
the  United  States  must  keep  out  of  this  mad- 
ness created   by  hate.    Oxir  country  wants 


two  things  above  all — ^the  defense  which 
makes  It  strong  against  its  enemies  and  the 
peace  which  makes  it  strong  at  home.  Christ 
blessed  the  peacemakers  and  therefore  since 
the  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  further 
peace  and  good  wlU  on  earth  Christ  wlU  bless 
you  and  aid  you  in  yoxu  holy  efforts  to  bring 
an  end  to  this  conflict.  And  I.  in  my  humble 
capacity  as  a  priest  of  God,  send  you  my  most 
cordial  best  wishes  and  blessing. 

William  Cardinal  O'Connell, 

Archbishop  of  Boston. 


Poll  of  Citizens  of  Neotho,  Mo.,  on  Inter- 
vention  of  the  United  States  in  the 
European  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  BENNETT 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENIATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  10.  1941 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  of 
us  from  the  Midwest  who  have  been  tell- 
ing the  Nation  that  our  section  of  the 
country  is  for  strong  national  defense  and 
opposed  to  taking  part  in  the  European 
war  were  greatly  surprised  by  the  con- 
tents of  an  article  printed  in  Life  maga- 
zine of  May  26,  1941.  According  to  that 
particular  issue  of  Life,  we  did  not  know 
the  sentiment  of  our  own  people.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  we  have  been  vindi- 
cated. 

There  has  been  much  comment  to  the 
effect  that  the  public  press  is  trying  to 
sell  the  American  people  upon  the  desir- 
ability of  intervention  in  the  current 
European  war.  In  its  Issue  of  May  26 
Life  magazine  printed  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle seeking  to  show  that  a  typical  mid- 
western  town,  typically  American,  was  in 
favor  of  intervention.  The  town  chosen 
as  guinea  pig  was  Neosho,  in  southwest 
Missouri.  The  conclusion  of  the  Life  cor- 
respondent was,  I  quote:  "Most  of  its 
citizens  are  for  intervention." 

The  America  First  Committee  refused 
to  accept  this  conclusion  and  paid  for  a 
poll  which  was  conducted  by  Springfield 
Newspapers,  Inc.  The  question  asked 
was,  "Do  you  favor  United  States  entry 
into  the  European  war?"  Ballots  were 
mailed  to  all  Neosho  citizens  listed  in  the 
city  directory  of  that  town.  Returns  of 
the  poll  show  that  69.6  percent  of  the 
people  are  opposed  to  intervention. 

It  is  such  observations  as  this  that  re- 
mind us  of  the  serious  responsibility  the 
public  press  has  to  the  people  in  giving 
fair  and  impartial  statements  on  the 
crisis  in  international  affairs.  Loosely 
worded  and  haphazard  calculations,  such 
as  made  by  Life  magazine  in  this  In- 
stance, tend  to  undermine  confidence  in 
the  press  and  all  publications  which  seek 
to  give  a  news  coverage. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  frightened  Into  another  futile 
overseas  expedition.  They  are  for  na- 
tional defense  ana  will  fight  to  the  last 
man  for  defense  of  our  country.  Na- 
tional defense  is  not  served  by  provoking 
attack  before  we  are  adequately  prepared 
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to  defend  our  own  shores.  National  unity 
is  not  served  by  biased,  prejudiced,  and 
inflammatory  articles  which  seek  to  make 
beliefs  of  a  loud  rpinority  the  policies  of 
the  majority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  two  articles  concerning 
this  poll  from  the  Springfield  (Mo.) 
Leader  and  Press. 

[From    the     Springfield    (Mo)    Leader   and 

Press  of  May  30,  1941] 

All  Neosho  To  Be  Askid  To  Vote  on 

Intervention 

How  does  Neosho,  Mo.,  stand  on  United 
States  Intervention  In  the  war  against  Hitler? 

Seeking  an  answer  to  the  question  of  how 
the  Middle  West  stands  on  the  subject.  Life 
magazine  chose  Neosho  as  a  sample — re- 
ported, "Most  of  Its  citizens  are  for  Inter- 
vention." 

But  the  America  First  Committee  refvised 
to  accept  such  a  conclusion;  its  spokesman 
here,  O.  K.  Armstrong,  visited  Neosho  and 
reported  a  prevailing  sentiment  against  In- 
tervention. 

To  establish  the  facts  of  the  matter,  the 
Springfield  newspapers  will  poll  the  entire 
city. 

Sometime  over  the  week  end,  every  citizen 
of  Neosho  who  is  listed  in  the  city  directory 
will  receive  the  following  letter: 

Sphingfield  Newspapers,  Inc.. 

Springfield.  Mo..  May  28.  1941. 

Dear  CmzEN:  An  article  in  the  May  26 
issue  of  Life  discusses  the  attitude  of  the 
citizens  of  your  city,  Neosho,  as  observed 
by  a  reporter  for  that  magazine.  The  sub- 
title of  the  article  reads: 

"Visiting  this  small  and  peaceful  town  In 
Missouri,  Life's  reporter  Investigates  Its  feel- 
ings on  the  war  and  finds  most  of  its  citi- 
zens are  for  Intervention." 

In  the  article,  the  reporter  says:  'Tn  talk- 
ing to  businessmen,  shopkeepers,  lawyers, 
factory  workers,  and  farmers  in  Neosho.  I 
find  a  unanimity  of  Interventionist  senti- 
ment that  surprised  ma." 

It  surprised  quite  a  few  others,  too — some 
so  much  that  they  have  sharply  challenged 
the  conclusion. 

As  a  result.  O.  K.  Armstrong,  representing 
the  America  First  Committee,  visited  Neosho 
this  week  and  brought  back  an  opposite  re- 
port. He  said  he  talked  to  about  20  Neosho 
people,  and  got  the  Impresision  the  town  Is 
80  percent  against  intervention. 

Life,  of  course,  has  long  crusaded  for 
America's  more  active  and  aggressive  partici- 
pation in  promoting  the  war.  America  First 
is  an  organization  which  equally  strongly  op- 
poses the  entry  of  this  country  into  war. 

The  Springfield  Newspapers,  Inc.,  do  not 
know  which  report  Is  the  more  nearly  accu- 
rate. It  looks  to  us  as  though  an  Interven- 
tionist m  Neosho  found  interventionist  sen- 
timent; and  a  nonlnterventionist  found  non- 
interventionist  sentiment.  Each  seemed  to 
find  what  he  sought. 

Neither  side  really  answered  the  Important 
question :  Do  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
as  represented  In  a  typical  mld^testern  town. 
Neosho,  want  this  country  to  enter  the 
World  War? 

To  determine  the  answeir  as  impartially 
and  accurately  as  possible  the  Springfield 
newspapers  are  taking  a  poll  of  all  Neosho 
citizens,  mailing  ballots  to  every  adult  per- 
son listed  In  the  latest  city  directory. 

In  order  to  make  this  poll  as  complete  and 
true  as  possible,  will  you  please  mark  and 
mall  Immediately  the  enclosed  card.  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  sign  It.  We  shall  be  grate- 
ful for  your  prompt  cooperation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

SPRiNcrnxD  NBwsPAPEHS,  Inc. 


P.  S.:  Where  two  cards 
for  husband  and  one  for 


an;  enclosed,  one  is 
wUe. 


Enclosed  with  the  letter  will  be  post-card 
ballots  bearing  the  one  direct  question:  "Do 
you  favor  United  States  entry  into  the  Eu- 
ropean war?" 

(From  the  Sunday  News  and  Leader,  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  of  June  8,  1941] 

Neosho  69.6  Percent  Opposed  to  American 
Intervention  in  War — Armstrong  Thinks 
Poll  Shows  Sentiment  Throughout  State 

(By  Doc  la  Karell) 

By  a  vote  ol  69.6  percent  "No"  on  the  ques- 
tion. "Do  you  favor  United  States  entry  Into 
the  Exiropean  war?"  the  Springfield  news- 
papers' poll  of  Neosho  has  disproved  Life 
magazine's  conclusion  that  there  Is  "a 
unanimity  of  interventionist  sentiment"  In 
that  typical  Ozarks  city. 

The  poll  ended  yesterday  with  a  return  of 
994  ballets  marl^ed  as  follows: 

No,  692;  yes.  276;  uncertain,  26. 

Of  3.153  ballots  mailed  out  to  every  Neosho 
citizen  listed  In  the  latest  city  directory,  99 
were  returned  undelivered,  apparently  be- 
cause the  addressees  had  moved  from  the 
community.  That  leaves  3.054  ballots  for 
which  to  account — and  994  Is  practically  one- 
third  of  that  many.  A  one-third  return  on 
any  such  poll  Is  considered  average  and 
satisfactory. 

BALLOTS  TO  BVERYBODT 

Most  polls,  to  being  with,  pick  only  a 
limited  number  of  typical  persons  to  ques- 
tion, and  consider  the  result  representative. 
This  one  was  all-inclusive;  ballots  were 
mailed  to  all,  regardless  of  status  or  vocation. 

The  America  First  Committee  paid  the  ex- 
penses, the  poll  having  been  suggested  by 
O.  K.  Armstrong.  America  First  worker,  who 
questioned  Life's  report,  and,  after  a  visit  to 
Neosho,  made  an  estimate  that  80  percent  of 
the  population  opposes  Intervention. 

Cost  of  the  poll,  paid  by  the  America  First 
Committee,  was  about  $135.  Including  post- 
age, printing,  and  stenographer's  fee. 

Of  the  results  of  the  poll.  Mr.  Armstrong 
said  yesterday,  "I  am  gratified.  I  believe  It 
represents  fairly  accurately,  not  only  the  sen- 
timent of  Neosho,  but  also  the  sentiment  of 
Missouri  citizens  as  a  whole  throughout  the 
State.  Taking  the  entire  Middle  West,  and 
Including  States  like  Wisconsin,  where  anti- 
Interventlonlst  feeling  is  very  strong,  I  believe 
the  same  sentiment  would  run  5  to  10  percent 
higher. 

"Life  did  select  a  typical  small  city  in  the 
Midwest."  conceded  Mr.  Armstrong.  "But 
Life  started  out  with  a  purpose — it  intended 
to  show  a  majority  in  favor  of  intervention. 
We  have  presented  accurate  results  (through 
the  poll)  correcting  the  misleading  Impres- 
sion which  Life  gave." 

"After  all.  the  issue  that  has  got  to  be  set- 
tled is:  Shall  this  country  go  to  war?  And  I 
think  It  win  be  settled  very,  very  soon. 

"The  fact  that  the  Springfield  newspap)er8 
conducted  the  poll.  Insured  that  It  would  be 
fair  and  Impartial  In  every  way  " 

The  Springfield  newspapers  also  considered 
the  question  on  the  buUot  perfectly  fair. 

Their  only  purpose  In  taking  it  was  to  find 
what  the  real  facts  are — no  effort  was  made 
to  infiuence  It;  and,  on  the  contrary,  every 
effort  was  made  to  be  Impartial  and  fair  to 
both  sides.  From  the  newspapers'  point  of 
view.  It  was  strictly  a  news  project — to  report 
as  accurately  and  completely  as  possible,  what 
the  sentiment  Is;  not  to  promote  either  side 

It  Is  probable  that  a  few  late,  straggling 
ballots  may  still  come  In,  but  officially  the 
count  was  completed  yesterday.  A  few  votes 
more  or  less  would  not  change  the  result 
anyhow,  since  the  percentage — about  70  per- 
cent "noes" — has  been  running  the  same  each 
day  since  the  first  returns  began  to  be  re- 
ceived. 


Economic  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  10.  1941 


Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
would  like  to  Include  an  interesting  and 
provoking  summarization  of  the  princi- 
ples of  economic  freedom,  prepared  by  a 
constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  C.  T.  Habegger, 
of  Berne.  Ind. 

Mr.  Habegger,  a  small-town  business- 
man who  has  earned  national  recognition 
as  a  champion  of  local  ownership  and 
free  enterprise,  believes  that  there  should 
be  a  clarification  of  the  fundamental 
rights  which  go  to  make  up  "the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life." 

Mr.  Habegger  goes  straight  to  the  point 
when  he  asks : 

Just  what  are  those  fundamentals  we  talk 
about? 

Why  not  begin  with  a  clarification  of  those 
fundamentals  so  that  we  know  what  we  mean 
by  democracy  In  business,  democracy  In  re- 
ligion, democracy  in  government  and  democ- 
racy of  thought? 

That's  another  way, of  stating  the  four  free- 
doms— economic,  religious,  political,  and 
Intellectual. 

To  ml  It  seems  that  we  have  a  fairly  clear 
picture  of  the  last  three,  but  an  altogether 
blurred  picture  of  the  first.  And  yet  the  last 
three  are  dependent  upon  the  first,  for  with- 
out economic  freedom — democracy  in  busl» 
ness — the  masses  will  demand  a  form  of  pub- 
lic socialism  which  Immediately  begets  gov- 
ernmental dlctatorehlp  which  becomes  an 
octopus  that  can  thrive  only  by  destroying 
religious  and  Intellectual  freedom. 

Mr.  Habegger  then  proceeds  to  sum- 
marize what  economic  freedom  means  to 
him,  admitting  that  it  needs  to  be  re- 
fined, polished,  and  perhaps  shortened. 
His  summary  can  be  studied  with  benefit 
by  all  of  us,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Habegger 
would  appreciate  your  comment  on  it. 

The  article  follows: 

AN    APPROACH    AT    THE    SUMMARIZATION    Or   THI 
PRINCIPLES    or     ECONOMIC     rSEEOOM 

(By  C.  T.  Habegger) 

1.  Men  must  be  esteemed  as  sacred  per- 
sonalities— as  inviolable  souls,  bom  with  th« 
undeniable  right  to  live  as  freemen,  eco- 
nomically, politically,  and  spiritually. 

2.  John  Stuart  Mill's  definition  of  freedom. 
"That  of  pursuing  our  own  good  in  our  own 
way  so  long  as  we  do  not  attempt  to  deprive 
others  of  theirs,  or  Impede  their  efforts  to 
obtain  It."  is  stUl  correct. 

3.  Individual  and  family  welfare  comes 
ahead  of  Institutional  welfare  The  Institu- 
tion is  created  by  man  to  benefit  man,  rather 
than  man  to  benefit  the  institution. 

4.  The  best  form  of  government  yet  de- 
signed for  a  good  society  of  freemen  U  • 
benevolent,  capitalistic,  representative  de- 
mocra-.y,  providing  freedom,  opportunity,  and 
rewards  commensurate  with  the  Intrinsic 
worth  and  effort  of  all  citizens. 

5.  Such  a  government  voluntarily  wins  the 
loyal  support  of  worthy  citizens  In  its  perma- 
nent welfare  by  providing  a  genuine  oppor- 
tunity to  pooeess  a  deserving  personal  stake — 
not  too  little,  nor  too  much — In  lU  economic. 
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political,  and  spiritual  benefits,  permitting 
any  cltlwn.  regardlcM  of  his  position  at  birth 
to  rise  by  the  route  of  merit  to  the  highest 
honors  In  the  land. 

6.  The  highest  concept  of  general  welfare 
Is  not  based  on  wealth,  but  contentment:  not 
greed,  but  culture:  not  hoarding,  but  giving: 
not  privilege,  but  jiiatlce:  not  servitude,  but 
freedom;  not  efficiency,  but  happiness;  not 
war,  but  peace.  These  InUnglble  assets  are 
prlceleaa  In  comparison  to  any  materialistic 
aasets. 

7.  In  the  eternal  struggle  between  the  forces 
of  materialistic  domination  (might)  and  the 
forces  of  humanitarian  freedom  (right),  the 
former  must  yield  always. 

8.  Our  standard  of  living  must  be  appraised 
by  the  quality  of  Informed  free  men  a  gov- 
ernment develops,  rather  than  by  the  cheap- 
ness or  the  abundance  of  the  goods  Its  ma- 
chinery can  produce.  Abundance  with  hap- 
piness comes  only  when  free  men  can  see  and 
feel  an  Incentive  to  work  and  venture  under 
rules  which  guarantee  equal  opportunities  for 
each  generation. 

9  Next  to  Ignorance,  we  must  recognize 
monopolistic,  recrlmented  enterprise,  charac- 
terized by  excessive  absenteeism,  as  the  great- 
est enemy  of  a  free  people.  Absenteeism  Is  a 
reactionary  force,  nullifying  and  disavowing 
democracy  Itself.  It  b^ts  dictatorship  lu 
government. 

10.  Local  control  of  local  affairs,  econom- 
ically, politically,  and  religiously.  Is  the  foun- 
dation of  freedom  and  democracy. 


Post-Ww  PUa  Urged  To  Taper  Off 
Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  10.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD 
TRIBUNE 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Ric^KD,  I  include  the  following  timely 
article  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Allen  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  June  7. 1941: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June 
7.  1941 1 

To8t-Wa«  Plan  Usgeo  To  Tapis  Ott  Produc- 
tion— MANCTACTtnuas  Want  UNrrxo  Statis 
TO  Lrr  CoNTBACTS  Run  On  As  Antislump 
PaacAunoN 

(By  C.  B.  AUen) 

As  a  long-range  more  to  forestall  as  far  as 
possible  the  dlsastrotis  economic  slump  that 
has  followed  forced-draft  production  In  every 
previous  national  emergency,  a  number  of 
defense-equipment  manufacturers.  It  was 
lettmed  today,  are  urging  the  Government  to 
modify  the  War  and  Navy  Departmenta' 
standard  end-of-the-emergency  cancelation 
clause  In  their  contracts  with  Industry. 

Defense  officials  are  said  to  favor  the  sug- 
gestion, tile  purpose  of  which  is  to  taper  off 
war-material  production  over  several  months 
or  a  year  instead  of  bringing  it  to  an  abrupt 
halt  when  hostilities  end. 

Proponents  believe  the  mow  wotild  do 
much  to  cushion  the  country  through  the  In- 
evitably rocky  period  of  readjustment  to 
peacetime  production  which  they  foresee 
upon   cessation  of   the  present   all-out   de- 


mand for  war  supplies.  Unless  such  action  is 
taken,  many  of  them  feel  that  post-war  un- 
emplo3rment  conditions  may  attain  chaotic 
and  possibly  disastrous  proportions. 

JOB    AMORTIZATION 

They  point  out  that  the  Government, 
through  its  plant-expansion  amortlisatlon  and 
allied  legislation,  has  already  taken  steps 
which  safeguard  capital  to  a  certiln  degree 
against  the  heavy  load  it  has  been  asked  to 
carry  in  the  national-defense  and  ald-to- 
Brltaln  program.  It  is  therefore  logical,  they 
maintain,  that  the  Government  should  un- 
dertake what  amounts  to  a  Job-amortization 
program  for  the  millions  of  men  and  women 
who  would  almost  Inunedlately  lie  thrown 
out  of  work  If  all  defense  contracts  were 
summarily  terminated  as  provided  under 
their  present  end-of-the-emergency  bMis. 

Specific  proposals  have  been  made  that  de- 
fense production  be  tapered  off  on  a  percent- 
age basis,  month  by  month,  in  order  to  give 
manufacturing  concerns  an  opportunity  to 
return  to  normal  business,  gradually  absorb- 
ing the  workmen  thrown  out  of  defense  Jobs. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  argued  for 
such  a  program  is  that  It  not  only  would 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  discontent  and 
other  psychological  factors  which  have  at- 
tended the  mass  cessation  of  all  previous  war 
production  efforts,  but  also  would  maintain 
the  productive  skill  of  factory  employees  up 
to  the  moment  of  their  transfer  to  other  Jobs. 

WOTTU)  BAN   DUMPING 

One  thing  implicit  in  the  proposal,  how- 
ever, is  that  military  services  agree  to 
hold  in  reserve  even  those  war  materials  such 
as  airplanes,  trucks,  tractors,  and  similar 
equipment  which  might  be  turned  to  peace- 
time use.  agreeing  not  to  paralyze  industry 
by  dumping  them  on  either  th(>  domestic 
or  foreign  market  at  sacrifice  prices. 

According  to  Labor  Department  estimates 
of  last  fall,  from  3,000.000  to  4.000,000  prevl- 
otisly  unemployed  men  and  women  will  have 
been  absorbed  In  national-defend  jobs  by  the 
end  of  this  year.  This  gives  a  good  indica- 
tion of  the  total  number  of  workmt  n  now  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  war  materials. 

Indications  are  that  the  proposal  will  be 
laid  before  Ckingress  before  the  end  of  the 
present  session,  either  by  the  industrialists 
who  conceived  the  plan  and  are  rallying  be- 
hind it  or  by  the  Government's  own  long- 
range  planning  experts.  The  plan  is  said  to 
be  gaining  favor  in  the  latter  quarter  because 
it  is  realized  that  the  Government  will  have 
to  take  care  of  the  post-war  unemployed 
either  by  direct  relief  or  by  some  other  means 
such  as  the  Job-amortization  scheme,  and 
that  this  seems  to  be  a  much  more  construc- 
tive procedure  than  the  dole. 


AdTertisement  and  Sale  of  Alcoholic 
BcTera^es 
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STATEMENT  Of  'CITIZENS  OF  FAIRBITRY, 
/    NEBR. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
extend  my  remarks  by  inserting  In  the 
RccotD  a  statement  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  from  a  group  of  patriotic, 


Christian  women  of  Fairbury.  Nebr. 
These  women  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  interest  in  and  concern  for  the 
youth  of  America. 

The  statement  follows: 
To  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States: 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Fairbury, 
of  the  county  of  Jefferson,  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  do  respectfully  petition  you  to  help 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  securing  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation which  will  stop,  as  far  as  possible  by 
Federal  law,  the  great  advertising  campaign 
for  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  now  going 
on  by  press  and  radio. 

The  States  cannot  adequately  regulate  or 
prohibit  the  advertising  of  liquor  so  long  as 
Congress  permits  such  advertising  through 
the  medliun  of  interstate  commerce:  There- 
fore 

We  most  earnestly  urge  your  assistance  in 
securing  this  proposed  legislation,  In  order 
that  State  regulations  and  laws  upon  the 
subject  may  thereby  be  made  more  adequate 
and  effective  and  that  radio  advertising  of 
alcoholic  beverages  may  be  stopped  entirely. 

The  Nation  has  called  its  young  men  to 
defend  the  flag,  and  we  citizens  do  ask  that 
these  yoimg  men  may  be  defended  from 
alcohol,  an  enemy  which  will  undermine 
their  health,  their  physical  strength,  their 
mental  faculties,  their  efficiency,  and  thus 
unfit  them  for  the  task  to  which  they  are 
called. 

These  young  men,  many  no  more  than  bo3rs. 
come  in  large  numbers  from  homes  of  high 
morals  and  religlotis  standards,  where  alcohol 
Is  banished.  Alcohol  in  the  smallest  quan- 
tities affects  the  brain  and  would  unfit  them 
for  the  high  work  they  will  be  called  upon 
to  do;  therefore 

It  Is  highly  important  that  no  alcohol  be 
allowed  to  be  served  in  their  quarters,  or 
where  they  can  get  it. 

Our  protection  and  our  safety  lies  In  a 
sober  Army  and  Navy,  and  we  call  upon  our 
Congress  to  see  that  our  boys  are  kept  free 
of  the  cvirse  of  this  enemy  of  mankind. 

(This  is  followed  by  the  signatures  of  22 
ladles.) 


Memorial  Day,  1941 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

or  NIW   TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  June  10.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  TABLET,  BROOK- 
LYN. N.  Y..  AT  THE  REQUEST  OP  RICH- 
ARD M.   KEENAN,   ROCHESTER.   N.   Y. 


Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Tablet, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.: 

I  Prom  the  Tablet.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  of  May 
31,  1941] 

MXMORIAL  OAT,   1 94 1 

To  the  Tablet  and  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  can  fully  appreciate  how 
Pope  Plus  Xn  has  felt  on  the  war  in  Eiu-ope. 
Many  months  before  the  confiict  commenced, 
the  Holy  Father  warned  the  nations  of  the 
coming  catastrophe.    Just  when  the  conflict 
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•tarted  he  cried  out  for  peace  and  at  every 
opportunity  since  he  has  set  forth  the  cry 
our  Saviour  would  make  to  end  this  unneces- 
sary and  devastating  war. 

The  Tablet  has  followed  the  lead  of  the 
Pope  in  appealing  that  the  war  be  not  spread. 
Like  the  Holy  Father  this  paper  sorrows  that 
world  leaders  seemingly  desire  to  carry  to 
disaster  the  masses  of  the  people  who  do  not 
want  war.  And  like  Pope  Plus,  It  will  con- 
tinue to  pray  for,  work  for,  and  talk  for 
peace,  realizing  that  Go|l  alone  seems  able 
to  save  the  nations  of  the  world  and  having 
confidence  that  the  voice  of  the  people  will 
some  day  be  heard. 

As  far  back  as  1938.  thjis  paper  said:  "An- 
other war  will  come.  The  propagandists  from 
abroad — notably  Lord  Marley  and  Pertinax — 
are  here.  You  may  call  us  alarmists  but 
when  war  breaks  out  In  Europe,  the  United 
States  will  be  asked  to  take  sides.  First  it 
will  be  sympathy,  then  ilnoney  and  wai  im- 
plements and  finally  men.  From  here  on  let 
us  declare  for  peace."  The  program  for  war 
was  arranged  on  a  time  table.  It  was  for 
this  reason  we  opposed  every  step,  the  chang- 
ing of  the  neutrality  legislation,  cash  and 
carry,  conscription,  the  transfer  of  destroyers, 
and  the  lend-lease  bill.  We  hesitated  to  be- 
lieve those  steps  were  m«ant  to  keep  us  out 
of  war. 

Millions  of  Americans  gathered  close  to 
their  radios  on  Tuesday  evening  last  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  speech  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  wbuld  rank  as  one  of 
the  most  momentous  and  epoch-making  in 
the  history  of  our  couritry.  We  feel  that 
many  were  disappointed.  The  President  gave 
us  no  new  facts  on  the  national  crisis;  he 
emphasized  as  dangers  what  we  have  known 
for  several  years;  he  held  up  as  ends  to  be 
fought  for,  if  necessary,  the  same  ideals  we 
have  been  insisting  upon;  he  called  for  a 
courage  that  Americans  have  always  had;  he 
asked  for  a  realism  that  We  have  been  plead- 
ing with  our  Govemmeat  to  adopt  for  the 
past  several  years;  he  pleaded  for  unity  to  a 
people  who  have  been  pleading  with  him  for 
national  unity  of  purpose  and  for  an  end 
to  international  comradeship  with  foreign 
belligerent  governments. 

The  President  disappointed  also  the  mil- 
lions who  hoped  that  he  would  give  some  sign 
of  recognition  of  the  validity  of  their  pleas, 
which  have  been  fiooding  the  White  House. 
He  lauded  traditional  American  heroism  and 
said  we  would  be  helpleSs  If  the  Nazis  gain 
control  of  certain  air  and  naval  bases:  "When 
our  enemy  comes  at  you  In  a  tank  or  a  bomb- 
ing plane.  If  you  hold  your  fire  until  you 
can  see  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  you  will  never 
know  what  hit  you."  Hjs  dedicated  the  Na- 
tion to  the  aim  of  pr€|serving  freedom  of 
speech  and  unfortunatel|y  grouped  the  mil- 
lions who  oppose  his  bell|igerent  policies  into 
three  unfair  and  unjustly  attributed  cate- 
gories: Those  who  say  we  are  disunited  and 
cannot  act;  the  timid;  a|nd  those  who  "shut 
their  eyes  to  the  ugly  realities." 

We  cannot  but  agree  with  the  President 
upon  his  aims,  insofar  as  they  concern  our 
national  welfare  and  safety,  but  we  do  not 
approve  of  many  of  the  mieans  which  he  would 
adopt  to  attain  those  airiis.  For  instance,  we 
do  not  believe  that  upoiji  the  fate  of  Britain 
and  China  rests  the  fate  \>t  America,  and  that, 
therefore,  we  must  disperse  cur  already  inade- 
quate strength  in  Europ^,  Asia,  and  Africa  lest 
we  are  to  see  Hitler  in  (fontrol  of  our  indus- 
tries, oiu-  farms,  and  our  worship.  We  have  a 
faith  in  American  people  which  the  Presi- 
dent must  share  with  iis.  We  believe  that 
the  Intelligence  of  the;  American  people  Is 
above  being  stirred  by  dmotional  and  Imagi- 
native fantasies.  We  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  realistic  enough  to  realize  that 
America  s  immediate  da:|iger  is  one  which  the 
President  overlooked,  namely,  the  discontent 
and  the  disunity  being  fpstered  by  small,  pow- 
erful, and  highly  finariced  Individuals  and 
groups  who  are  seeking  to  destroy  within  our 
own  borders  the  very  freedoms  which  the 


President   himself   so  nobly  expressed   such 
solicitude  for  in  foreign  nations. 

But  one  grim  reality  the  President  did  not 
mention,  one  grim  reality  that  the  American 
people  realize  only  too  well  and  probably  the 
one  foreign  issue  on  which  the  President 
could  rally  his  people  behind  him :  The  reality 
of  a  Soviet  that  sprawls  across  Europe  and 
Asia,  which  has  almost  a  third  of  China  under 
its  control  and  which  has  a  scientifically 
organized  network  of  "filth  columnists"  and 
saboteurs  in  every  strategic  unit  of  our  own 
Nation. 

We  stand  with  our  President  In  full  loy- 
alty In  the  national  emergency  that  he  has 
proclaimed.  We  will  play  our  full  part  "with- 
out stiJt  and  without  selfishness  and  without 
doubt  That  our  democracy  will  triumphantly 
survive.'  In  turn,  we  confidently  expect  our 
leader  to  support  the  wishes  of  the  people 
that,  to  use  his  own  words,  "we  will  not  par- 
ticipaf?  in  foreign  wars  and  will  not  send 
our  Army,  naval,  or  air  forces  to  fight  in  for- 
eign lauds  outside  of  the  Americas  except  in 
case  of  attack  " 

We  are  Just  past  Memorial  Day  for  1941. 
This  Is  an  occasion  when  we  go  to  the  graves 
of  oxir  Departed  fellow  citizens  who  died  for 
America's  safety.  To  them  the  United  States 
was  evrything  and  from  Europe's  recurring 
wars  they  kept  aloof.  We  pray  that  their 
spirit  may  live  again  and  we  pray  for  the 
living,  that  American  mothers  will  not  be 
asked  tc  sacrifice  their  sons  in  distant  lands 
and  far-off  seas  in  a  war  which  they  do  not 
want,  which  is  not  their  war  Even  our  Pres- 
ident must  Join  in  such  a  Christian  prayer. 


Administration  of  Poor  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  RAMSAY 

or  WEST  ViaCIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tu£Sday,  June  10,  1941 


AN   ARTICLE  BY   CHARLES   McCAMIC,   OP 
WHEEI.ING,  W    VA 


Mr.  RAMSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  arti- 
cle by  the  Honorable  Charles  McCamic, 
of  Wheeling.  W.  Va.: 

Administration  of  Poor  Relief  in  the 
Virginias 

(By  Charles  McCamic) 
The  poor  have  been  a  problem  since  men 
have  lived  together.  Biological  inequalicte* 
among  men.  chance,  poUtical.  industrial,  and 
social  organization  of  the  particular  com- 
munity, rellgiotis  beliefs,  war.  and  devastation 
are  amonp  the  principal  causes,  the  forces  of 
which  are  at  times  clearly  discernible  and  at 
other  times  mingled  and  meshed  in  an  inex- 
tricable contusion.  Poverty  is  not  a  disease, 
the  cure  for  which  is  a  single  specific. 
Throughout  the  ancient  world,  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages— wherever  man  has  left  a  record— a 
part  of  It  concerns  the  unfortunate  and 
destitute.  As  with  most  problems  that  go 
beyond  individual  control  affecting  groups, 
a  community,  or  a  nation,  there  has  never 
been  a  rational  approach  to  the  difficulty. 

In  some  Instances  a  poor  man  was  regarded 
as  a  degraded  creature,  his  poverty  sympto- 
matic of  his  want  of  character;  in  other  in- 
stances, an  object  of  alms;  In  others,  a  sacred 
obligation.    The  ancient  Jews  apparently  felt 


that  the  clflkrulty  lay  not  In  the  poor  them- 
selves but  in  the  accentuation  of  advantage* 
and  differences  which  naturally  occur  among 
men.  Hence,  at  periodic  Intervals,  they  had  a 
redistribution  and  a  leveling  of  men  from 
which  point  they  started  all  over  again. 

While  such  an  Idea  has  an  engaging  appeal, 
the  confusion  which  must  have  resulted  from 
Its  application  can  readUy  be  imagined.  Re- 
distribution has  not  been  a  persistent  force. 
The  meie  possession  of  wealtb  is  formidable 
Initial  redoubt  of  resistance,  and  those  who 
control  society's  administrations  do  not  vel- 
cci4e  a  bieaking  up  of  the  status  quo.  We, 
Jg^mcrica.  have  been  Imbued  with  the  doc- 
^(Plne  that  equality  of  opportunity  naturally 
exists  and  that  the  poor  are  such  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  population  as  to  be 
negligible.  It  Is  a  human  trait  to  duet  off  our 
cousciencef=  with  the  slightest  concessions  and 
mankind  has  been  side-stepping  and  dodg- 
ing— as  with  most  problems — the  ever-recur- 
ring specter  of  the  problem  of  the  unfortu- 
nate. 

While  the  problem  is  universal,  both  in 
time  and  space,  the  generalizations  of  other 
times  are  more  Important  than  their  detaU. 
Accordingly,  the  historical  continuity  of  our 
English-speaking  peoples'  approach  is  chosen 
for  what,  at  best,  must  be  an  inadequate  re- 
view. 

THE   POOR   LAWS  OF   P.IZABETH 

In  1601 — the  forty-third  year  of  the  relgn 
of  Queen  Elizabeth — the  English  poor  law  was 
first  codified.  The  Immediate  occasion  was 
acute  social  turmoil.  There  were  complainU 
from  all  sides  that  England  was  overrun  with 
vagabonds.  Ex-soldlers.  ex-servants,  farm 
laborers,  and  many  others  recruited  the  great 
swarms  of  wandering,  idle,  and  In  a  great  de- 
gree viclotis  men  and  women  who  covered 
England  as  a  plague  of  locusta.  Action  by 
the  authorities  was  forced  and  there  resulted 
the  legislation  referred  to. 

The  great  plan  was  to  charge  the  15,000 
parishes  of  England  with  the  care  of  their 
own  poor  who  eventually  became  tied  to  their 
locality  and  could  be  returned  to  their  parish 
if  they  left.  Workhouses  were  established; 
doles  paid;  the  poor  were  farmed  out  and  ap- 
prentices were  bound  out.  The  central  idea 
was  to  provide  work  for  the  able-bodied,  to 
furnish  assistance  to  those  for  whom  work 
could  not  be  found,  and  to  care  for  the  aged 
and  Infirm.  Begging  was  forbidden  except 
upon  license  in  certain  parishes  where  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  overtaxed  the 
public  resources.  Those  so  licensed  were 
compelled  to  wear  a  badge  on  the  shoulder  so 
they  would  be  known  as  legal  beggars.  The 
unfortunate  were  classified — if  scmewhat 
roughly  and  rudely.  Order  was  effected  and 
the  vicious  could  be  put  down;  and  the  rich 
were  made  to  pay. 

It  Is  beside  the  point  to  discuss  the  efficacy 
of  the  poor  laws  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  elaborate  attempt — 
through  legislation — to  regulate  the  problem. 
The  English  efforts  became  the  inheritance 
of  the  Virginia  colony. 

THE  VntGINU  COLONT 

The  charter  of  the  Virginia  Company  was 
granted  on  April  10.  1606,  to  "certain  knlghU. 
gentlemen,  merchants,  and  other  adven- 
turers." These  grantees  secured  the  royal 
charter  rights  in  part  for  purposes  of  trade 
and  profit  to  themselves.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  plan  would  be  attractive  to  the  surplus 
population  of  England  and  emigration  ensue 
and  thus  in  some  measure  ameliorate  the 
hard  times  and  onerotis  conditions  ezutlng 
in  England. 

All  land  In  the  Colony  was  to  be  held— In 
the  now  quaint  phraseology  of  the  charter— 
"In  free  and  common  soccage  only"  which 
meant  simply  free  of  the  obligations  of  mUl- 
tary  service.  It  was  necessary  in  the  early 
days  to  manage  the  property  JolnUy  for  the 
benefit  of  those  contrlbuUng  money  and  thoM 
who  contributed  services  only,  and  for  7  year* 
labor  and  effort  were  pooled  and  everyone 
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took  out  of  the  common  store  with  unfor- 
tunate r«ulta.  Capt.  John  Smith  In  l«a4« 
deacTibed  the  situation  very  neatly: 

"When  our  people  were  fed  out  of  the  com- 
mcn  store,  and  laboured  Jointly  together,  glad 
was  he  could  slip  from  his  labour,  or  slumber 
over  his  taske  he  cared  not  how.  nay  the 
most  honest  among  them  would  hardly  take 
so  much  true  palnes  In  a  weeke.  as  now  for 
themselves  they  will  doe  In  a  day,  neither 
cared  they  for  the  Increase,  presuming  that 
howsoever  the  harvest  prospered,  the  generall 
store  must  malntalne  them,  so  that  wee 
reaped  not  so  much  come  from  the  labours 
of  thlrtle.  as  now  three  or  foure  doe  provide 
for  themselves  " 

The  next  step  was  a  second  charter  In  1609 
\  hlch  made  the  Virginia  Company  a  corpo- 
ration, with  complete  governing  power  and 
authority.  An  allocation  of  lands  was  made — 
9  acres  to  every  man.  The  authority  of  the 
corporation  was  complete  tintU  the  flrst  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  in  1619. 

The  nrst  years  of  the  Colony  were  full  cf 
privations  and  hardships.  As  life  was  hard, 
the  laws  were  strict  and  severe.  Obedience 
to  authority  was  sternly  enforced.  The  many 
punishments  relating  to  stealing  reflect  the 
ecarclty  of  food  and  the  means  of  existence. 
Dire  necessity  only  would  nerve  a  man  to 
violate  the  I>raconlc  Code  of  the  early  years 
of  the  Virginia  Colony. 

As  the  population  grew,  as  fields  were 
cleared  and  regular  crops  planted  and  har- 
vested, living  generally  became  easier.  The 
cultivation  of  tobacco  early  proved  profitable. 
It  soon  became  a  medium  of  exchange. 
Church  taxes  and  even  the  salary  of  the 
Governor  were  paid  In  tobacco.  It  also  had 
the  effect  of  Inducing  emigration. 

BlKabeth's  poor  laws  seemed  incontestably 
to  be  due  to  the  crowded  condition  of  Eng- 
land. But  now  In  Virginia,  with  plenty  of 
land  and  a  sparse  population,  the  age-old 
problem  of  the  destitute,  the  sick.  lame,  and 
aged  bobs  up  again  as  a  public  problem 
within  two  score  of  years  after  the  estab- 
llahment  of  the  Colony.  In  1642  the  relief 
of  the  poor  by  law  was  committed  to  the 
church  vestry  which  was  empowered  to  issue 
certtflcatea  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
county  of  residence  of  the  individual  "to 
testifle  their  poverty  which  shall  free  them 
from  all  publlque  charges  except  the  minis- 
ters' A  parish  duties."  * 

TH«  CHTJaCH 

In  1646*  an  act  was  passed  reciting  the 
passage  by  Parliament  of  various  acts  by 
which  there  was  vested  power  in  English  Jus- 
tices of  the  peace  to  bind  out  children  of 
the  poor,  and  also  vesting  in  the  county  com- 
missioners power  to  choose  two  children, 
either  male  or  female,  of  the  age  of  7  or  8 
years.  In  each  county,  and  send  them  to 
James  City  to  be  employed  in  public  flax 
houses  tmder  a  master  or  mistress  in  card- 
ing, knitting,  and  spinning,  for  which  the 
children  were  each  to  "be  furnished  from 
the  said  county  with  sixe  barrells  of  come, 
two  coverletts  or  one  rugg.  and  one  blankett: 
one  bed.  one  wooden  bowle  or  tray,  two 
pewter  spoones,  a  sow  shote  of  slxe  months 
old.  two  laying  hens,  with  convenient  ap- 
parell.  both  linen  and  woollen,  with  hose  and 
shooes."  Two  houses  to  accommodate  them 
were  to  be  built,  each  40  feet  long,  ao  feet 
broad,  and  8  fRt  high,  with  a  brick  chimney 
In  each  house. 

Eighty  years  later,  the  act  of  1727  *  made  it 
unlawful  for  the  Inhabitants  of  Virginia  to 
entertain,  hire,  or  employ,  above  the  ^>ace 
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of  48  hours,  any  tithable  person,  uiUess  such 
person  jiroduce  a  certificate  from  the  sheriff 
or  church  wardens  that  such  person  had  paid 
the  previous  levies,  or  was  a  servant  at  the 
time  of  laying  the  levy;  vagabonds  were  de- 
fined as  able-bodied  persons,  fit  to  labor,  who 
not  having  sufficient  maintenance  were 
found  loitering,  or  begging;  declared  vaga- 
bonds could  be  committed  to  the  common 
Jail,  and  could  also  be  whipped. 

Poor  persons  upon  complaint  by  a  church 
warden  of  any  parish  were  subject  to  be  re- 
moved to  their  own  parishes,  and  only  those 
who  had  actually  resided  for  1  year  In  the 
parish  were  accounted  as  inhabitants. 

If  the  vestry  of  the  parish  where  such  poor 
persons  resided  declined  to  receive  them,  the 
members  were  subject  to  a  fine  of  20 
pounds — one-half  to  the  Sovereign  and  the 
other  half  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  that 
parish  from  whence  the  removal  was  made. 
Masters  of  ships  bringing  Into  the  colony 
and  turning  loose  sick  and  disabled  sailors 
laid  themselves  liable  to  a  10-pound  fine  to 
the  church  warden,  to  be  recovered  by  ac- 
tion of  debt,  bin,  plaint,  or  Information, 
and  applied  to  the  use  of  the  poor. 

Children  of  parents  unable  or  neglecting 
to  support  them  could  be  bound  out  as  ap- 
prentices. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1748.'  a  general  act 
was  passed  for  better  securing  the  payment 
of  parish  levies,  the  restraint  of  vagrants, 
and  making  provision  for  the  poor.  ' 

The  method  provided  was  generally  that 
of  the  earlier  law  of  1727;  1.  e.,  for  a  com- 
plaint by  a  church  warden  before  ft  Justice 
of  the  peace  that  a  poor  person  might  be- 
come a  charge  upon  the  parish.  In  such 
case,  the  Justice  could  direct  that  such  poor 
person  be  removed  to  the  parish  where  he  or 
she  was  last  legally  settled;  if  such  could  not 
be  done,  the  church  wardens  were  required 
to  care  for  maintenance  and  cure  at  the 
charge  of  the  parish,  providing  a  penalty  If 
the  church  wardens  declined  to  do  so.  with 
remedy  against  them,  and  further  providing 
a  penalty  against  any  housekeeper  who  would 
entertain  any  poor  person  without  giving 
notice  to  the  church  wardens  of  the  parish. 
The  churchwardens  collected  tithes  which 
were  used  for  the  minister's  salary,  the  clerk's 
salary,  the  maintenance  and  building  of 
churches  and  chapels,  and  for  the  support  of 
the  poor.  Tithes  were  assessed  against  all 
males  over  16  years  of  age.  A  later  act  of 
1776  exempted  societies  of  dissenters  from 
contributing  to  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  church,*  from  which  time  dates 
the  decline  of  the  Influence  and  power  of  the 
vestrymen  of  the  church. 

THE  WORKHOUSB 

The  workhouse  was  flrst  established  in  Vir- 
ginia m  1755 '  The  reason  given  In  the  act 
for  such  establishment  is  that  the  number  of 
poor  people  of  late  years  increased  through- 
out the  colony,  and  the  most  proper  method 
for  their  maintenance,  and  for  the  preven- 
tion of  great  mischief  arising  from  such 
number  of  unemployed  poor  Is  "to  provide 
houses  for  their  reception  and  employment." 

Every  vestry  was  charged  with  the  duty  to 
provide  "one  or  more  house  or  houses  within 
their  parish,  for  the  lodging,  maintaining, 
and  employing  of  all  such  poor  people  as 
shall  be  upon  the  parish,  or  who  shall  desire 
relief  from  the  vestry  or  churchwardens; 
and  to  employ  all  such  poor  persons.  In  such 
works  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  said  vestry, 
or  churchwardens;  and  to  take  and  apply  the 
benefit  of  their  labor,  for  and  towards  their 
maintenance  and  support  and  to  provide 
cotton,  hemp,  flax,  or  any  other  necessary 
materials,  implements,  or  things,  for  setting 
the  said  poor  to  work;  •  •  •."  The  relief 
was   confined  to   the  resident   poor  in   the 
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parish,  and  the  churchwardens  were  em- 
powered to  place  or  send  such  poor  to  the 
workhouses  with  full  power  to  set  all  such 
poor  persons  as  might  be  sent  there  to  work  or 
labor  according  to  their  several  abilities  and 
the  rules  and  orders  of  the  vestry  and 
churchwardens. 

Persons  In  the  parish  found  begging  also 
could  be  sent  to  the  workhouses,  where  they 
could  be  employed,  not  to  exceed  20  days,  in 
such  works  and  labors  as  the  churchwardens 
should  adjudge  them  able  to  perform,  and 
the  profits  of  such  beggars'  labor  were  to  be 
applied  toward  their  maintenance.  Either 
class— poor  persons  or  beggars — could  be  dealt 
with  by  the  lash  for  refraction,  not  exceeding 
10  lashes  at  any  one  time  or  for  any  one 
offense.  If  a  person  ordered  to  the  workhouse 
declined  to  enter,  such  person  was  thereafter 
denied  poor  relief  except.  If  the  vestry  would 
find  that,  by  reason  of  sickness  or  old  age, 
such  person  was  Incapable  of  labor,  It  could 
order  otherwise.  The  names  of  all  receiving 
relief  were  to  be  kept  In  the  wardens*  books. 

In  addition,  every  j  erson  receiving  relief 
from  the  parish  and  sent  to  the  workhouse 
was  required  to  wear  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
right  sleeve  of  his  uppermost  garment  in  an 
open  and  visible  manner  a  badge  of  blue, 
red.  or  green  cloth,  as  the  wardens  should 
direct,  and,  on  this  badge  the  name  of  the 
parish  to  which  such  person  belonged  was 
placed.  If  such  poor  person  neglected  or 
refused  to  wear  the  badge  indicating  such  sta- 
tus, the  churchwardens  had  the  power  to 
inflict  punishment,  either  by  abridgement, 
suspension,  or  the  withdrawal  of  allowance, 
or  by  whipping  the  offender.  TTius  entered  In 
Virginia  the  label  system  applied  to  beggars 
previously  existing  In  England.  This  act  also 
permitted  the  care  of  the  workhouse  to  be  let 
to  contractors  who  had  the  power  to  set  all 
poor  persons  to  work. 

THE  OVEBSEER  SYSTEM   OP  RELIEF  FOR  THE  POOB 

In  May  of  1780 '  the  Legislature  of  Virginia 
passed  an  act  reciting  In  the  preamble  that 
"great  Inconveniences  have  arisen  from  the 
mode  prescribed  for  making  provision  for  the 
poor  and  other  duties  of  the  vestries,  as  by 
law  now  directed  In  the  counties  of  Rock- 
bridge, Botetourt,  Montgomery,  Washington, 
Greenbrier,  Augusta,  and  Frederick."  The 
£ct  thereupon  dissolved  vestry  systems  ex- 
isting In  said  counties  and  Inaugurated  the 
election  of  overseers  of  the  poor  by  sheriffs 
of  the  counties.  The  board  of  overseers, 
which  consisted  of  five,  was  given  general 
powers  previously  lodged  In  the  vestry  of  the 
Episcopal  church.  This  in  a  measure  was  a 
reversion  to  the  English  precedent  of  having 
overseers. 

The  dissolution  of  the  vestries  In  the  coun- 
ties of  Shanandoah,  Henry,  Monongalia,  Ohio, 
and  Berkeley  followed  with  the  act  of  May 
1782 »  which  In  terms  generally  conforms 
with  the  previous  act  of  1780. 

In  October  of  1785,  an  act  was  passed  *• 
retaining  the  overseer  system  of  administer- 
ing poor  relief,  and  further  providing  that 
counties  within  the  Commonwealth  should 
be  laid  off  Into  convenient  districts  and  that 
election  should  be  held  In  each  district  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  overseers  and  that,  at 
such  election,  those  entitled  to  vote  should 
"consist  of  freeholders  and  housekeepers 
only."  This  act  Invested  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  with  the  same  powers  and  duties  for- 
merly prescribed  for  the  var'ous  vestries 
under  direction  of  the  different  county  courts. 

The  legislature,  in  the  preamble  to  the  act 
of  October  1786."  recited  that  "the  act  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  assembly,  to  provide  for 
the  poor  within  this  Commonwealth,  hath 
been  found  Inadequate  to  their  relief."  Also 
the  act  provided  that  the  county  court  was 
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given  the  power  of  selecting  overseers  In 
places  where  elections  had  not  been  held  to 
fill  vacancies.  The  act  farther  grouped  the 
"poor,  lame,  blind,  and  oJLher  inhabitants  of 
the  said  district  as  are  not  able  to  support 
themselves"  and  provided  for  houses,  nurses, 
and  doctors  who  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  which,  if  insufficient,  was 
to  be  provided  for  in  the  succeeding  levy. 
The  blind  nnd  tne  jam»,  tor  the  nrst  time  In 
the  Virgirua  statutes,  were  recognized  as  dis- 
tinct classes  and  they  were  grouped  with  the 
poor. 

Strolling  from  one  county  to  another  was 
forbidden  Ovc-seers  were  authorized  to  bind 
out  poor  cphans  and  children  apprentices 
"tintll  the  age  of  21  y  ^ajrs.  If  a  boy.  or  18 
years.  If  a  girl,'  requlrltg  that  the  Inden- 
tures contain  proper  cove  lants  to  oblige  the 
teaching  of  some  art,  trade,  or  business  and 
also  reading  and  writing,  and  if  a  boy,  com- 
mon arithmetic,  includin;  the  rule  of  three. 
On  December  26.  1792  '»  a  general  act  was 
passed  providing  for  the  poor  and  also  de- 
claring who  shall  be  vagrftnts.  This  act  con- 
tinued the  method  of  having  overseers  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  began  In  1780.  It  provided 
that  the  overseers  of  eacl^  district  "shall  pro- 
vide for  the  poor,  lame,  blind,  and  other  in- 
habitants of  the  district  not  able  to  main- 
tain themselves,  and  may  lalso  provide  houses, 
nurses,  and  doctors,  in  such  cases  as  they  or  a 
majority  of  them  shall  think  necessary;  the 
expenses  of  which  shall  ti^  provided  for  in  the 
succeeding  levy." 

Vagrants  were  also  pla<ted  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  with 
power  to  cause  such  to  be  employed  in  labor 
for  a  term  not  to  exceedl  3  months  and  for 
this  purpose  could  be  hlifed  out  for  the  best 
wages  tht,i  couxd  be  procured,  the  wages  to 
be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  poor. 

The  administration  of  poor  relief  In  Vir- 
ginia, by  the  year  1792.  had  completely  passed 
from  administration  by  ihe  church  and  its 
vestry  to  an  elected  political  body.  During 
the  long  period  of  the  government  of  Vir- 
ginia as  a  colony  and  Commonwealth,  the 
Episcopal  Church,  through  its  vestries,  had 
administered  the  poor  relief  and  had  also  ac- 
cumulated through  public  authority  much 
property  known  as  glebe  lands  as  well  as  other 
realty.  Glebe  lands,  generally  speaking,  were 
lands  belonging  to  and  which  could  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  parish.  The  Virginia 
Legislature,  in  1802."  provided  for  the  sale  of 
glebe  lands  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  and 
that  the  money  so  received,  after  deducting 
costs,  expenses,  and  debts  existing  against 
the  same,  should  he  appropriated  by  the  over- 
seers or  a  majority  of  th*m.  "to  the  poor  of 
such  parish"  unless  otherwise  directed.  Prop- 
erties acquired  by  the  churches  through  pri- 
vate donations  made  prior  to  January  1.  1777, 
were  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  law. 
It  was  further  provided  that  taxes  (called 
poor  rates)  were  to  be  levied  and  collected 
as  theretofore.  The  several  corporate  towns 
In  the  Commonwealth  were  to  have  their  own 
overseers  and  make  their  own  provision  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  county  courts 
and  corporation  courts  were  further  author- 
ized "to  provide  or  build  a  poorhouse  and 
workhouse  for  the  reformation  of  vagrants," 
etc.  Vagrants  could  be  dealt  with  and  the 
act  provided  for  handling  moral  delinquencies 
of  certain  types. 

A  codification  of  the  poor  laws  of  Virginia 
is  contained  In  the  act  of  February  10,  1819." 
The  overseers  vrere  to  be  elected  by  the  votes 
of  freeholders  and  housekeepers  only  In  the 
district.  The  poor,  lame,  blind,  and  other  In- 
habitants of  the  district  not  able  to  main- 
tain themselves  were  to  be  provided  with  pro- 
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vlslcns  for  houses,  ntnses.  and  doctors  and 
the  expenses  to  be  cared  for  In  the  succeeding 
levy  as  theretofore. 

Relief  of  itinerant  persons  who  had  mi- 
grated into  the  State  within  3  years  next 
might  be  reviewed  ty  the  overseers.  The 
overseers  were  vested  with  the  power  to  use 
charitable  donations  theretofore  made  for 
vestries  which  vestries  had  ceased  to  exist. 
The  power  was  retained  to  bind  out  appren- 
tices as  formerly  and  to  require  the  edxKa- 
tion  of  such  apprentices  but  making  it  unlaw- 
ful to  require  teaching  of  any  black  or  mu- 
latto orphans  hereafter  bound  out. 

A  recent  author  observes  "  that  the  placing 
of  the  execution  of  the  poor  law  in  the  hands 
of  the  county  overseers  of  the  poor  was  unfor- 
tunate since  they  were  all  too  often  an  ineffi- 
cient and  politically  minded  group. 

In  the  Virginia  Codes  of  1819.  1849,  and 
1860  the  general  system  of  handling  the  poor 
through  overseers,  places  of  general  reception 
for  the  poor,  county  infirmaries,  workhouses, 
and  poorhouses  continued  with  slight 
changes. 

SEPARATION  FROM  VIRCINU 

West  Virginia  was  separated  from  Virginia 
in  1861  and  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  State 
m  June  of  1863.  In  the  first  code  of  1868  •• 
we  find  substantially  the  same  method  of  poor 
relief  set  up  for  the  new  State  as  obtained  In 
Virginia  at  the  time  of  the  separation.  A 
board  of  supervisors  for  each  county  of  the 
new  State  supplanted  the  Virginia  system  of 
boards  of  overseers  of  the  poor  (supervisors  in 
West  Virginia  later  became  known  as  commis- 
sioners of  the  county  court) .  The  poorhouse 
was  retained — which  detail  has  not  yet  been 
abolished  by  law.  A  manager  was  In  charge. 
The  act  further  provided  that  the  relations 
of  a  pauper,  who  are  of  sufficient  ability,  shall 
be  liable  to  support  such  pauper  in  manner  as 
approved  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the 
county  in  which  the  pauper  may  be  and  pay 
the  expenses  of  btirial  when  the  prauper  dies. 
The  order  of  liability:  First,  the  father;  sec- 
ond. If  there  be  no  father,  or  if  he  be  of  insuf- 
ficient ability,  then  to  the  children:  third.  If 
there  be  neither  father  or  children  or  if  they 
be  of  insufficient  ability,  then  to  the  mother; 
fourth,  the  other  relatives — but  no  relation  Is 
compelled  to  receive  any  such  pauper  in  his 
own  house  against  his  consent. 

This  idea  of  the  liability  of  the  relations 
of  a  pauper  for  his  support  was  apparently 
gotten  from  the  statutes  of  New  York  and 
Ma^acnusetts. 

As  in  the  Virginia  act  taken  for  Its  model, 
there  was  authorized  voluntary  application 
for  assistance  by  any  person  unable  to  main- 
tain himself  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  family 
of  any  person  unable  to  maintain  It,  if  such 
applicant  had  a  legal  settlement  In  the 
county  and  such  person  could  be  kept  at  the 
place  of  general  reception,  or  at  the  county 
infirmary,  with  authority  requiring  those 
kept  at  the  place  of  general  reception  to  work 
at  reasonable  and  moderate  labor.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  such  labor  were  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  beneflt  of  the  poor.  Also  there  was 
authority  to  assist  the  lnvolun*aiy  needy. 

In  the  amended  code  of  1884,"  the  overseer 
system  is  continued,  but  the  county  court 
was  substituted  as  the  supervising  body.  The 
term  "poorhouse"  was  dropped  from  the  law 
and  In  Its  place  there  was  established  a  place 
of  general  reception  for  the  poor;  also  a 
county  infirmary,  workhouse,  and  other  Im- 
provements necessary  to  the  use  and  beneflt 
of  the  poor.  The  law  for  the  first  time  con- 
tained a  provision  to  the  effect  that  the 
county  court  may  purchase  land  for  the  use 
of  the  poor,  sell  and  convey  land  heretofore 
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or  hereafter  acquired  for  that  fnupase.  and 
may  acquire  stock  and  Instruments  af  hus- 
bandry on  any  of  said  lands.  The  liability  of 
relations  of  a  pauper  for  his  support  was  re- 
tained and  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
act  found  In  the  amended  code  of  1884  was 
changed  Uitle  from  that  conulned  In  the 
code  of  1868. 

The  Code  of  1906  ■*  also  contains  a  provi- 
sion flrst  found  in  the  act  of  1901  *»  providing 
for  the  burial  of  indigent  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  have  "served  in  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  States  during  the  Re- 
bellion, the  War  with  Spain  or  Philippines  or 
any  ex-C(mfederate  soldiers,  who  shall  here- 
after die  without  leaving  sufficient  means  to 
defray  his  fimeral  expenses,  but  such  ex- 
penses shall  in  no  case  exceed  $35." 

The  Code  of  1913  *  contains  the  poor  law 
substantially  as  it  is  contained  in  the 
amended  Code  of  1884.  There  is  a  provi- 
sion that  the  overseer  of  the  district  may 
furnish  antitoxin  to  or  cause  to  be  vacci- 
nated with  proper  vaccine  matter  any  per- 
son in  such  district  who  Is  unable  to  pay 
for  the  same. 

The  supplement  to  the  Code  of  1918  »  con- 
tains few  changes  in  the  poor  law.  Among 
others,  the  county  court  was  authorized  in 
Its  discretion  to  "pay  for  hospital  service  ren- 
dered not  more  than  1  year  previously  within 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  to  poor  persons 
resident  or  found  In  the  county,  and  for 
medical,  surgical,  or  institutional  treatment 
given  to  such  persons  within  this  State." 

PENSION  LAWS 

There  are  also  contained  In  the  1918  sup- 
plement two  pension  laws  passed  in  the  reg- 
ular session  of  the  legislature  In  1917:  ThefS 
are  the  provisions  for  paying  pensions  to 
firemen »»  and  the  mothers'  pensions  .-■•  Ap- 
plications for  relief  might  be  filed  under  the 
mothers'  pension  law  If  the  husband  is  dead, 
or  If  he  has  become  permanently  Incapaci- 
tated for  work  by  physical  or  mental  disabil- 
ity, or  is  confined  in  some  West  Virginia  In- 
stitution, or  if  she  has  been  abandoned,  or 
she  is  the  mother  of  two  or  more  children 
under  the  age  of  13  years;  the  application 
must  be  Investigated  by  the  county  court; 
on  such  application,  summons  is  to  issue  and 
a  hearing  is  had  In  open  court  and.  if  the  ap- 
plication la  sustained  on  the  hearing,  the 
county  court  is  authorized  to  enter  an  order 
paying  the  mother  of  said  children  on  whose 
behalf  the  application  is  filed  an  amount  of 
money  to  enable  the  mother  properly  to  care 
for  the  child,  not  exceeding  $15  per  month, 
when  such  mother  has  two  children  under 
the  age  of  13  years  and.  if  there  are  more  than 
two  children  under  such  age,  the  relief 
granted  Is  not  to  exceed  $5  per  month  for  each 
additional  child  but,  in  no  event  shall  relief 
granted  on  such  application  exceed  the  sum 
of  $25  per  month:  when  any  child  shall  arrive 
at  the  age  of  13  years,  the  relief  for  such 
child  Is  to  cease  unless  such  child  be  ill  or 
incapacitated  for  work.  In  which  case,  during 
such  illness  or  Incapacity,  relief  Is  to  con- 
tinue tmtll  the  child  Is  16  years  of  age. 

The  act  Is  further  weighted  with  condltloiK 
of  relief,  among  others,  that  satisfactory  re- 
ports must  be  given  by  the  teacher  In  the 
district  school  stating  that  the  children  of 
the  recipient  are  attending  school— If  they 
are  of  age  and  physically  able  to  do  so.  The 
children  must  live  with  the  mother  the 
court  must  And  that  It  is  for  the  welfare 
of  the  children  to  remain  with  the  mother; 
and  relief  must  be  necessary  to  save  the  child 


"Sec.  33,  ch.  46.  Bee  also  ch.  46  In  the 
codes  of  1887,  1861,  and  1699.  No  changes  oX 
note  are  ccntalned  there -n. 

»  Ch.  64. 

•Ch.  46. 

»Ch.  46. 

••Ch.  16t. 

•■Sees.  13  to  24. 
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from  neglect:  but.  If  the  mother  Is  the  owner 
of  real  esute  or  personal  property  other  than 
bouseholci  goods,  or  receives  benefits  from  the 
workmen's  compensation  fund,  she  shall  not 
receive  relief. 

Bamas'  Code  of  1933  contains  a  few  amend- 
ments. A  new  chapter  was  added,**  relating 
to  delinquent  and  dependent  children.  In 
1933  the  legislature  also  authorlaed  child 
welfare  boards. >* 

The  Code  of  1933  *■  liberalizes  the  law  with 
respect  to  treatment  of  diseased  persons  vrho 
were  to  be  sent  to  the  hospitals  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  county.  Article  3,  chapter  9. 
revises  the  prevloiis  legislation  and  codifies 
the  law  as  to  mothers'  benefits  and  there  is 
established  In  the  State,  in  article  3,  a  public 
dsQlaratlon  of  policy  as  to  the  care  and  relief 
of  aged  persons,  and  providing  for  old-age 
pen8:du~ln  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1  per 
day. 

puBUC-wcLrAax  law  or  isas 

The  public-welfare  law  was  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  of  West  Virginia  in  1936.  pat- 
terned after  the  existing  Federal  model. 
Amendments  have  been  passed  in  1937  and 
1939  "  The  State  accepts  appropriations  of 
money  authorized  by  Congress  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  for  such  purposes.  The  act 
repeals  some  of  the  former  relief  laws,  but 
the  State  retains  the  poorhouse.  The  law 
Is  administered  by  and  througl  a  State  coim- 
dl — called  the  State  Department  In  the  law, 
a  county  council,  an  appeal  board,  and  also 
In  some  details  by  the  coimty  courts.  The 
act  also  authorizes  visits  to  homes  of  indig- 
ent persons  by  health  officers,  physicians,  and 
BUTMS  employed  by  the  county,  and  the  use 
In  Mch  county  of  the  State  of  designated 
public  or  private  hospitals  for  the  medical 
and  surgical  care  of  Indigent  persons.  An- 
other relief  authorized  by  the  act  is  the  de- 
velopment within  the  State  of  adult  physi- 
cal rehabUitation  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped person,  being  one  who,  by  reason  of 
physical  defect  or  infirmity,  whether  con- 
genital or  acquired  by  accident.  Injury,  or 
disease,  is  or  may  be  expected  to  be  totally 
or  partially  Incapacitated  for  remunerative 
occupation.  The  act  adopto  three  classifica- 
tions found  in  the  Federal  social-sectirlty 
law  and.  under  Ita  provisions,  if  ftinds  are 
available,  public  assistance  is  rendered  to  the 
following : 

(a)  An  aged  person,  also  called  "indigent." 
of  65  years,  who  has  been  a  resident  of  West 
Virginia  for  at  least  1  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding application  for  assistance,  who  has 
not  made  an  assignment  or  transfer  of  prop- 
erty, who  is  not  in  need  of  continuing  insti- 
tutional care  because  of  physical  or  n^ental 
condition,  who  is  not  an  Inmate  of  a  public 
Institution,  and  who  Is  actually  In  need  and 
has  not  sufficient  Income  or  other  resources 
to  provide  a  subsistence  compatible  with 
decency  and  health.  The  limit  of  relief  is 
tao  per  month  per  person. 

(b)  A  blind  person  with  disqualifying  blind 
defect  sufficient  to  incapacitate  him  for  self- 
support,  who  has  attained  the  age  of  31  years, 
and  with  substantially  the  same  residence 
and  other  qualifications  as  set  forth  for  in- 
digent hged  persons.  The  limit  of  relief  Is 
$30  per  month  per  person. 

(c)  A  dependent  child,  who  has  not  at- 
tained the  age  of  16  years,  who  has  resided 
In  the  State  1  year,  or  who  was  bom  within 
the  State  within  1  year  preceding  application, 
and  who  is  deprived  of  parental  support  or 
care  by  reason  of  death,  continued  absence 
from  home,  or  physical  or  mental  incapacity 
of  a  parent,  and  who  lives  with  named  rela- 
tives in  a  place  of  residence  maintained  by 
such  relative  as  his  own  home,  according  to 
required  standards  of  care  and  health.    Limit 


*Ch.  4aa. 

•Ch.  00.  Acts  of  1933. 
■Code.  ch.  9. 
"Code.  ch.  9. 


of  relief  is  $18  per  month,  and  if  more  than 
one  chUd  In  the  same  family,  $13  per  mcmth 
for  each  additional  child  after  the  first. 

The  methods  of  securing  public  assistance 
require  written  application  to  be  made  to 
the  county  director  of  the  county  of  residence, 
with  investigation  to  be  made  by  the  county 
director  of  the  application,  and  approvals  of 
application  to  be  made  by  the  county  council 
and  State  department. 

If  the  application  for  relief  Is  denied,  there 
may  be  appeals  to  the  board  of  review  pro- 
vided in  the  act.  The  law  also  permits  com- 
plaints ty  citizens  and  provisions  for  hearing 
on  such  complaints  against  the  grant  or  con- 
tinuance of  the  grant,  with  attendant  appeal. 
Aged  persons  and  blind  persons  with  real  or 
personal  property  (less  certain  exempted 
amounts)  are  required  to  acknowledge  a  lien 
thereon  (also  characterized  as  an  "agreement 
to  reimburse")  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  as 
a  condition  before  assistance  is  granted. 
Such  lien  is  to  be  recorded  in  the  county 
where  the  property  is  situate,  and  upon  re- 
imbursement to  the  State  of  the  amount  of 
assistance  awaided,  a  release  is  to  be  executed 
by  the  State;  such  person  must  also  assign  as 
security  to  the  State  Department  any  life  In- 
surance policy,  carrying  State  benefit. 

Relief  may  also  be  awarded  to  indigent  per- 
sons found  to  be  (a)  public  charges,  or  in 
danger  of  becoming  such;  (b)  in  need  of  con- 
tinuing institutional  care  because  of  physical 
or  mental  condition;  or  (c)  in  need  of  medi- 
cal or  surgical  care  whether  In  an  Institution 
or  in  his  own  house,  if  such  Indigent  person 
is  actually  a  resident  of  the  county,  and  has 
resided  In  the  State  for  1  year  next  preceding 
the  application;  and  where  funds  are  specifi- 
cally made  available  for  such  purpose,  the 
State  may  extend  the  authority  of  a  county 
council  to  grant  general  relief  to  persons  who 
have  not  been  residents  of  the  State  for  1  year. 
Existing  county  infirmaries  are  authorized 
to  be  maintained  if  the  county  court  so  de- 
cides. While  the  county  court  manages  and 
controls  such  institutions,  admission  thereto 
is  by  order  of  the  county  cotincil.  Persons 
who  are  admitted  to  the  infirmaries  may  be 
required  to  perform  certain  duties  and  labor, 
but  only  to  the  extent  reasonably  permitted 
by  their  ph3rslcal  and  mental  condition. 

The  public-welfare  law  has  one  section " 
which  created  the  office  of  the  State  veterans' 
service  officer.  He  mvist  be  a  citizen  of  this 
State,  entitled  to  vote,  and  a  veteran  of  the 
World  War.  His  duties  relate  to  veterans 
honorably  discharged  from  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  he  is 
charged  with  the  duties  of  rendering  assist- 
ance to  all  such  honorably  discharged  veterans 
In  properly  presenting  their  claims  before 
the  Veterans'  Administration  of  the  United 
States  or  before  any  bureaus  or  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  or  any  of  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States,  when  the  claims  arise  out  of 
service  with  such  armed  forces;  in  addition,  he 
must  keep  in  touch  with  all  veterans'  organi- 
zations engaged  in  the  State  in  welfare  and 
relief  work  and  render  to  veterans  and  their 
families  within  the  State  all  possible  assist- 
ance and  furnish  information  on  compensa- 
tion, instirance,  rehabilitation,  hospitaliza- 
tion, and  allowances  provided  by  the  United 
States  Government,  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  any  other  State,  and  also  make 
careftil  Inquiry  into  all  claims  presented  for 
payment  to  the  State  treastirer  from  any  ap- 
propriation hereafter  made  for  the  relief  of 
sick,  disabled,  or  indigent  soldiers,  sailors,  or 
marines  residing  in  this  State,  who  served  in 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States;  In 
other  words,  the  duties  of  such  officer  can 
be  summarized  as  those  of  an  information 
bureau. 

Public  assistance  rendered  is  not  subject  to 
taxes  except  sales  taxes;  neither  can  It  be 
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levied   upon  by  execution,  garnishment,  or 
other  legal  process. 

The  recipient  of  public  assistance  or  of  gen- 
eral relief  is  not  now  to  be  deemed  a  pauper. 
Thus,  the  new  law  differs  fundamentally 
from  the  idea  that  had  prevailed  since  about 
1601. 

The  county  court  still  has  Jurisdiction  in 
all  matters  relating  to  apprentices,  though 
compulsory  apprenticeship  is  in  part  abol- 
ished, except  as  provided  in  the  State  insti- 
tutional laws.  This,  however,  does  not  per- 
mit, as  formerly,  the  apprenticeship  of  a 
person  merely  because  he  is  poor. 

The  minute  particulars  of  the  acts  govern- 
ing the  care  of  the  poor  are  omitted,  so  as  to 
emphasize  the  theories  underlying  them. 
Current  legislation  is  examined  In  some  de- 
tail. 

It  is  trite  to  observe  that  legislation  must 
be  fitted  to  the  special  problem  Involved  and 
not  the  problem  to  the  legislation.  Implicit 
in  any  effective  legislation  dealing  with  the 
complex  and  continuing  difficulties  of  hu- 
man want  and  misery  Is  a  profounder  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  subject  by  the 
legislators  than  has  been  exhibited  hereto- 
fore. Causes  are  eltisive  and  changing;  what 
seems  certain  in  one  decade  is  uncertain  In 
the  succeeding.  Decay  and  obsolescence  oc- 
cur in  law  as  they  do  in  corporeal  things.  At 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  means  of 
livelihood  had  been  expropriated,  dispossess- 
ing thousands  literally  of  the  right  to  live 
except  they  might  exist  upon  the  harsh  and 
brutalizing  terms  of  the  acts  of  Parliament. 
The  first  effort  in  Virginia  failed  because  too 
much  dependence  was  placed  upon  human 
nature.  The  acts  of  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia were  simply  a  panacea  to  meet  a  not 
very  pressing  situation. 

The  last  10  years  have  seen  the  emergence 
of  new  forces  directly  and  positively  aug- 
menting the  number  of  the  poor,  the  Indigent, 
and  the  unemployed,  and  also  causing  dis- 
turbance In  the  vast  fringe  of  persons  not  yet 
quite  poor,  nor  65  years  of  age.  nor  quite  blind 
enough,  or  too  old  to  be  a  dependent  child, 
but  who,  as  well  as  the  poor,  the  blind,  and 
dependent  children  covered  by  the  law,  stand 
always  in  the  deepening  and  lengthening 
shadows  of  the  threat  of  the  loss  of  a  liveli- 
hood or  of  becoming  burdens.  When  the 
United  States  was  generally  agricultural,  the 
mass  of  the  population  was  tied  closely  to  the 
soil.  The  shop  and  factory  worker  was  the 
exception.  Poverty  was  isolated  and  could 
be  ascribed  either  to  strictly  local  conditions, 
to  individual  unfitness  to  earn  a  livelihood — 
not  for  the  want  of  opportunity — or  to  the 
adventitious  circumstances  of  sudden  calam- 
ity such  as  fiocd  or  fire  and  the  like.  The 
poor  were  negligible  in  number.  A  single 
county  poorhouse  or  farm  with  moderate 
aid  from  the  county  authorities  sufficed  to 
meet  the  situation.  The  able-bodied  could 
always  make  a  living.  The  movement  from 
farm  to  factory  and  city  accelerated  rapidly 
since  the  World  War.  More  rapidly  our  civil- 
ization became  engulfed  by  advances  in 
chemical  knowledge,  swift-paced  machines, 
and  mechanical  economy.  Agricultural  pro- 
duction, transformed  by  mechanical  aids, 
tended  to  center  in  areas  greatly  removed 
from  the  markets  for  producta  of  the  farm. 
The  numerous  small  farms  which  but  a  few 
generations  ago  supported  a  teeming  farm 
population  have  been  abandoned  as  general 
farms.  A  man  divorced  from  the  soil,  to  live, 
must  have  a  Job,  which  is  linked  inevitably 
to  a  machine.  Hs  is  a  sort  of  migrant  from 
Job  to  Job,  from  machine  to  machine,  or  from 
period  of  work  to  period  of  work;  there  is  a 
normal  unemployment  in  prosperous  times, 
but  with  each  depression,  the  unemployed 
are  numbered  by  the  dozen  millions.  In  a 
sense,  this  produces  a  new  kind  of  poverty 
and  destitution  In  which  individual  unfitness 
to  work  is  a  small  factor.  A  new  economic 
despotism  emerges,  the  results  of  which  are 
evident  but  the  causes  are  obscure  and  com- 
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plicated.  A  proportion  of  those  able  to  work 
are  excommunicants  from  the  means  of  live- 
lihood as  a  normal  phenomenon.  Our  econ- 
omy has  ceased  to  be  a  composite  of  local 
groups  but  one  of  undefined  llmita  spread- 
ing over  vast  areas  of  the  earth.  Mankind 
is  not  accustomed  to  this  new  economy;  sud- 
denly transplanted  from  an  agricultural  stage 
of  small  units  and  local  marketa  to  a  vast  and 
complex  organization  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  persons,  the  forces  making  for  dislocations 
are  not  objective  though  the  effects  are  all 
too  evident.  The  individual  is  helpless  and 
only  can  blink  impotently  at  the  inevitability 
of  idleness  and  poverty. 

Past  legislative  panacea  Is  not  apt.  Ap- 
parently there  are  no  historical  guides.  In 
the  swift  and  overwhelming  emergencies,  the 
remedies  are  necessarily  blundering.  We 
have  heard  the  continual  waillngs  of  poverty 
In  the  midst  of  plenty  with  the  inference 
that  the  remedy  is  the  easy  one  of  legislative 
flat. 

Production  is  good  and  distribution  Is  poor. 
Too  many  people  live  in  an  era  of  too  few 
Jobs.  The  Government  tries  Its  hand  and 
people  think  of  the  Government  in  the  usual 
anthropomorphic  sense  with  an  added  touch 
of  deity — an  Uncle  Sam — a  great  white  father. 
The  N.  R.  A.  is  the  <3overnment's  attempt  to 
put  the  wild  and  unpredictable  economic 
forces  into  some  sort  of  control;  it  ends  in  a 
debacle  of  confusion  worse  confounded  with 
a  gigantic  mountain  of  uncoordinated  edicta 
of  code  administrators  and  their  subor- 
dinates, a  vast  administrative  btireaucracy. 
neither  spinning  nor  toUlng,  but  parasltjc 
upon  those  who  produce;  and,  not  least,  the 
discovery  that  the  Government  is  composed 
of  men  and  they  with  what  approached  auto- 
cratic powers  could  not  bring  the  economic 
forces  into  control. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  distribu- 
tion has  been  attempted  throvigh  taxation. 
The  Idea  Is  to  skim  off  a  part  of  the  profits 
of  production  and  to  redistribute  It  in  direct 
relief  and  in  work-relief  projecte  such  as 
W  P.  A.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
that  this  does  not  solve  the  problem.  It  Is 
only  an  expedient.  It  is  wasteful  in  admin- 
istration, inescapably  political  in  practice, 
and  serves  but  to  intensify  the  conditions  in 
business  which  caUed  it  forth.  With  every 
fresh  tax  demand,  business  wiU  redouble  its 
eflorta  in  economy  of  operations  which  means 
greater  unemplo3rment. 

Conditions  in  the  last  10  years  have  pro- 
duced an  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  mil- 
lions. The  unemployed  touch  every  famUy 
and  the  debilitating  psychology  of  an  able- 
bodied  men  out  of  work  contagiously  affecto 
those  stUl  with  employment  but  fearful  of 
Its  loss.  .    . 

The  man  out  of  work  Is  not  one  man  but 
millions.  And  the  man  nearly  out  of  work 
exceeds  him  in  numbers.  When  the  bulk  of 
the  Nation  lived  and  worked  on  the  farm, 
there  was  a  feeling  of  security.  The  single, 
dominant  thought  of  a  majority  of  the  Na- 
tion now  is  secxuity.  The  crack-brained 
Utopian  schemes  are  reaUy  conspicuous  by 
their  small  numbers  considering  the  fertUe 
sou  in  which  they  have  to  flourish. 

The  problem  of  the  poor  today  has  been 
submerged  in  the  greater  problem  of  the  un- 
employed which  crosses  all  State  lines,  mak- 
ing the  efforts  of  a  single  State,  uncoordi- 
nated with  those  of  others,  futile. 

Legislation  Is  not  the  answer  imtil  the 
objectives  of  legislation  are  more  fully  im- 
derstood.  The  history  of  poor  telief  is  not 
of  much  moment  in  the  present  crisis.  The 
remedy,  it  seems,  lies  in  a  new  appraisement 
of  the  situation,  having  regard  and  respect 
for  the  accompanying  changes  In  conditions 
and  phlioeophles.  which  will  require  scien- 
tific— not  political — methods  applied  to  a 
practical  problem. 

And,  In  the  meantime,  relief  will  go  on. 
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Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  poem  by 
F.  Ray  Phillips,  which  was  published  in 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Suburban  News  of 
May  29,  1941: 

[From  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Subtirban  News 
of  May  29,  1941] 

OOMIN'    HOUX    nOlC    CAMP 

(By  F.  Ray  PhlUlps,  May  27,  1941) 

Of  course  my  hands  are  tremblin' 

An'  I  know  my  eyes  are  damp; 
We  got  a  letter  from  our  bey — 

He's  comln'  home  from  camp  I 

Perhaps  it  does  look  foolish 

T"  be  makln'  such  a  fuss. 
But  when  the  boy  is  comln'  home, 

It's  a  great  event  for  us. 

Sure,  It  is  a  trifle  hard 

For  you  t'  understand 
The  tears  a-glistenin"  in  my  eyes 

An'  th'  tremblin'  of  my  hand. 

Well,  mister,  that's  a  sign  o'  pride 

An'  in  my  heart  there's  Joy 
T'  think  that  soon  well  welcome 

Home  our  soldier  boy. 

Oh.  yes,  his  visit  wlU  be  short; 

"Bout  three,  four  days  I'd  say. 
But  remember,  now  he's  workin' 

Fr'  th'  good  ol'  U  S.  A. 

Yes,  sir,  he'  Jus'  a  private. 

One  of  thousands  in  th'  ranks 
But  they're  th'  boys,  my  friends,  I'd  say 

On  whom  this  country  banks. 

Why,  every  time  I  see  him. 
My  chest  Jtis'  swells  with  pride; 

An'  I  feel  that  I'm  Important 
When  I'm  walking  by  his  side. 

Of  course,  it  was  a  trifle  tough 

T'  see  him  go  away. 
An'  our  thoughts  are  always  of  him 

Every  hour  of  th'  day. 

Th'  momln'  that  he  left  us. 

We  stood  there,  side  by  side. 
His  mother  an'  th"  rest  of  us 

A-grlevin'  deep  Inside. 

No  longer  is  he  Just  our  boy; 

We've  shared  him  since  that  day 
With  th'  greatest  country  on  God's  earth. 

Th'  good  ol'  U.  8.  A. 

An*  every  night  before  we  sleep 

We  say  a  silent  prayer 
For  him  to  our  Almighty  God 

An'  place  him  in  His  care. 

So,  mister,  that's  th'  way  it  Is; 

There's  sorrow  an'  there's  Joy 
In  th'  hearts  of  every  parent 

When  they  have  a  soldier  boy. 

An'  that  is  why  I'm  tremblin' 

An'  why  my  eyes  are  damp; 
rm  Jus'  chock  ftUl  o'  Joy,  sir. 

He's  coming  home  from  camp  I 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINOS 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  over  the  V^Tash- 
ington  Evening  Star  Forum  on  Monday, 
June  9, 1941.  The  subject  of  the  address 
is,  Strikes  in  Defense  Industries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

The  greatest  danger  to  the  United  States 
tonight  is  not  from  without,  but  from 
within.  That  danger  is  the  Increasing  num- 
ber of  strikes  in  industries  where  materials 
vitally  necessary  to  our  national  defense  ar« 
to  be  manufacttired. 

In  the  face  of  the  tragic  events  in  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia,  and  considering  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  these  eventa  upon  our 
coimtry,  it  is  imperative  that  we  find  a  so- 
lution for  the  strike  menace  now.  The  time 
for  words  has  passed.  The  time  for  action 
has  come. 

Combined  reporta  of  the  War,  Navy,  and 
other  Government  departmenta  show  that 
there  were  more  persons  on  strike  »n  pi  ante 
making  equipment  for  our  national  defense 
during  last  week  than  at  any  previous  time 
since  our  defense  preparations  began. 

President  Roosevelt  recently  said  "Never 
before  since  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock 
has  our  American  civilization  been  in  such 
danger  as  now."  In  the  light  of  this  warn- 
ing It  seems  unbelievable  that  strikes  in 
essential  defense  industries.  Instead  of  de- 
creasing, are  constantly  increasing  both  In 
number  and  extent. 

This  condition  cannot  longer  be  tolerated 
by  either  the  Government  or  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States.    It  is  our  No.  1  problem. 

Neither  can  we  forget  that  the  United 
States  is  formally  pledged  by  law  to  fur- 
nish all  aid  to  Britain,  short  of  war.  Bil- 
lions of  American  dollars  have  been  appro- 
priated to  provide  this  aid,  in  weapons, 
munitions,  and  equipment. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  ago  that  there  was 
much  debate  in  and  out  of  ovu"  Government 
over  whether  or  not  the  United  States  Navy 
should  actually  convoy  ships  to  England. 
Many  in  our  country  favored  this  course,  in 
spite  of  President  Roceevelfs  statement  that 
"convoys  mean  shooting  and  shooting  means 
war." 

However,  I  believe  that  even  If  we  did 
convoy  and  by  that  means  succeeded  in  tak- 
ing every  shipload  of  war  equipment  safely 
to  the  British,  that  convoying  would  not 
have  prevented  the  loss  of  as  much  ma- 
terial for  Britain  as  had  already  been  lost 
through  production  failures  due  to  strikes. 

In  short,  more  goods  would  likely  reach  the 
British  without  convoys  if  strikes  were  en- 
tirely eliminated  here,  than  would  reach 
England  with  convoys,  but  with  strikes  con- 
tinuing. 

Likewise,  consider  that  taking  more  goods 
to  Britain  by  the  convoy  method  would  In- 
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Tolve  this  country  In  war.  whereas  getting 
more  goods  to  Britain  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  strikes  in  th«  United  States  would 
•oeompllah  the  sun*  resvUta  and  not  In- 
volre  us  m  war  at  all. 

It  seenu  clear  to  me.  therefore,  that  all 
steps  urged  upon  our  Oorenunent  which  will 
likely  InvolT^us  In  actual  war  are  out  of 
place  until  we  do  dU  we  can  to  prepare  our- 
■elTcs  and  to  aid  Britain  through  measures 
short  of  war. 

Mow  let  me  show  you  how  very  much  we 
eotild  do  (or  our  national  defense,  or  for 
the  aid  of  the  British,  without  our  involve- 
ment In  war.  by  successfully  solving  the 
strike  problem 

From  January  1  to  June  1  this  year,  strikes 
In  plants  making  materials  for  national  de- 
fenae  have  n  suited  in  the  loss  of  approxi- 
mately 4.000,000  man-days  of  work. 

Do  you  know  that  In  4,000.000  man-days 
tt  U  poesible  to  build  1.400  medliun  bombing 
planes — planes  weighing  15  tons  each,  and 
each  capable  of  carrying  3  tons  of  bombs? 
Think  what  1.400  of  these  powerful  weapons 
of  the  air  would  mean  to  our  national  de- 
fenae.  if  we  had  them  today.  And  consider, 
too.  what  these  1.400  bombers  would  have 
meant  to  Oreat  Britain  either  at  home,  or 
In  Greece,  or  In  Asia  and  Africa. 

In  these  lost  4.000,000  man-days  we  could 
build  4.100  mcdem  pursuit  fighter  planes. 
Think  what  these  planes  would  mean  to  our 
national  defense  If  we  had  them  now.  and 
what  they  would  have  meant  in  Britain,  or 
In  Crete. 

To  show  you  what  else  might  have  been 
done  With  these  lost  4.000.000  man -days  re- 
sulting from  strikes,  let  me  tell  you  that  in 
that  time  we  could  have  built  425  flying 
fortresses,  those  gigantic  ships,  those  dread - 
naughts  of  the  skies,  that  have  a  cruising 
range  sufficient  to  fly  all  the  way  across  the 
ocean  and  back,  and  capable  of  carrying  tons 
snd  tons  of  bombs.  These  flying  fortresses 
•re  recognized  by  all  as  the  very  flnest  de- 
fensive and  offensive  weapons  that  any  na- 
tion can  possess. 

We  all  know  that  our  lack  of  adequate 
defense  at  home  is  dangerous  as  Is  our  fail- 
ure to  supply  the  British  with  more  weapons. 
Delay  in  accomplishing  these  objectives  but 
prolongs  the  struggle  and  lengthens  tragically 
the  casualty  lists.  Moreover,  such  delays 
actually  invite  aggression,  actually  make  at- 
tack upon  cur  country  more  probable. 

Remember,  too,  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  men  in  the  military 
training  camps  of  this  country,  men  who  but 
•  few  months  ago  in  the  shop  and  the 
foundry,  in  the  countinghouse  and  on  the 
farm,  were  following  the  pursuits  of  peace. 
From  such  work  they  were  taken  upon  the 
order  of  our  Government,  told  to  give  up 
their  work,  to  leave  their  families  and  homes 
regardless  of  the  sacrifice  Involved,  and  train 
for  a  year  in  a  military  camp  at  subsistence 
and  pay  beginning  at  $31  a  month.  They 
were  told  this  was  necessary  because  a  great 
crisis  confronted  us — that  the  Nation's  safety 
was  Imperiled.  They  were  told  they  must 
master  the  use  of  new  arms  and  weapons  in 
order  to  defend  America,  and  must  do  this 
quickly,  without  the  slightest  delay. 

I  wonder  what  these  drafted  men  think  of 
that  now  as  they  read  daily  of  the  increasing 
number  of  strikes  in  plants  supposed  to  man- 
ufacture the  weapons  they  await.  What 
mtist  they  think  as  month  after  month  passes 
and  they  still  do  not  receive  the  planes,  the 
sntlaircraft  guns,  the  artillery,  the  machine 
guns,  the  tanks,  and  the  other  equipment 
with  which  they  must  familiarize  themselves? 
Much  of  this  equipment  they  might  hare 
had  and  learned  to  use  by  now  if  4,000.000 
man-days  had  not  been  lost  through  strikes 
In  1»41. 

The  soldiers,  too.  have  heard  that  "Never 
before  since  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock 
hai  our  American  dvillaitlon  been  In  such 
(tanger  as  now." 


What  must  these  soldiers  think  of  a  Gov- 
ernment which  takes  them  from  their  homes 
and  work,  compels  them  to  go  to  camps  in 
order  to  train  with  modern  weapons,  and 
then  sits  idly  by  while  those  who  have  not 
been  drafted  strike  and  stop  the  flow  of 
weapons,  without  which  weapons  the  sacri- 
fice cf  the  drafted  man  counts  for  nothing? 

Undoubtedly  they  think  exactly  what  you 
and  I  think  about  it.  I  am  advised  that  it  Is 
the  foremost  topic  of  conversation  through- 
out the  training  camps  of  the  United  States. 

And  who  are  these  drafted  men,  these  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  Americans  who 
are  now  wearing  the  Nation's  uniform?  Are 
they  not  the  sons,  the  brothers,  and  the  hus- 
bands cf  the  great  masses  of  working  people 
of  this  country? 

While  these  strikes  continue  and  spread, 
the  faith — the  morale — of  soldier  and  civilian 
alike  sinks  lower  and  lower. 

Morale  is  a  thing  of  the  spirit.  Its  very 
essence  in  faith.  With  the  soldier  it  is  the 
confidence  that  his  government  will  support 
him;  that  it  will  leave  nothing  undone  to 
see  that  he  is  supplied  with  everything  neces- 
sary to  make  him  effective,  particularly  when 
the  Nation's  safety  Is  In  danger.  Without 
the  highest  morale,  which  stems  from  a  faith 
in  his  government,  the  soldier's  effectiveness 
as  a  fighting  man  Is  seriously  Impaired. 

Consequently  strikes  are  a  double  menace. 
First,  they  prevent  the  fighting  forces  from 
receiving  the  equipment  they  must  have  to 
defend  themselves  i^nd  the  Nation;  second, 
by  so  doing,  the  morale  of  the  fighting  forces 
and  civilians  alike  is  constantly  lowered. 

Then,  too,  it  has  been  shown  that  many  of 
these  strikes  have  been  forced  upon  the  work- 
ers of  the  Nation  by  small  cliques,  well-or- 
ganized and  often  operating  by  strong-arm 
methods.  These  small  groups  have  not  hesi- 
tated In  cases  to  threaten,  terrorize,  and 
coerce  the  workers.  I  am  unalterably  con- 
vinced that  the  strikes  In  the  United  States, 
for  the  most  part,  are  opposed  by  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  the  workers  themselves.  I 
am  sure  that  the  great  mass  of  those  in  In- 
dustrial establishments,  employees  and  em- 
ployers, are  Just  as  patriotic  and  Just  as  will- 
ing to  sacrifice,  in  this  hoiu-  of  national 
danger,  as  any  other  group  of  our  people. 

It  is  because  of  these  circumstances  that 
there  is  a  rising  tide  of  resentment  through- 
out the  Nation,  against  the  increasing  in- 
dustrial stoppages.  Everyone  is  demanding 
that  the  Federal  Government  take  firm  ac- 
tion. In  the  press,  on  the  air.  In  the  voice 
of  the  man  in  the  street,  we  hear  it  again  and 
again.    They  are  saying: 

"It  is  not  right  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  exercise  Its  power  to  compel  young 
men  to  leave  their  firesides  to  serve  a  full 
year  in  our  Army  camps  and  perhaps  even- 
tually to  give  their  lives  In  defense  of  this 
Nation  on  some  bloody  battlefield;  and  at 
the  same  time  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
fail  to  exercise  Its  power  to  so  regulate  in- 
dustrial relations  as  to  make  sure  our  fighting 
men  shall  have  the  arms  and  munitions 
which  they  must  have  quickly  to  defend 
America  in  her  present  hour  of  deadly  peril." 

Yet.  in  the  face  of  strike  after  strike,  the 
Federal  Government  has  sat  supinely  by.  ap- 
plying a  little  salve  here  and  tliere,  asserting 
that  the  strike  menace  was  not  serious,  while 
more  and  more  valuable  time  is  wasted,  less 
and  less  munitions  are  produced,  and  essen- 
tial equipment  remains  "on  order." 

I  believe  that  this  industrial  unrest  is  in 
part  caused  by  our  one-sided  labor  policy,  by 
the  Government's  tacit  approval  of  the  sit- 
down  strikes,  and  of  governmental  coddling 
of  communistic  labor  agitators  during  recent 
years.  Quite  often  the  Labor  Act,  as  admin- 
istered, is  more  of  an  aid  to  the  professional 
agitator  than  it  is  to  the  laboring  man.  It 
has  served  in  many  cases  as  a  vehicle  for 
subversive  elements  to  stir  up  disputes  and 
unrest.  It  has  proven  In  many  oases  as  unfair 
to  those  It  was  supposed  to  favor  as  It  has  to 


the  great  mass  of  citizens  who  are  indirectly 
affected  by  It. 

This  was  abundantly  proven  by  the  ex- 
posure of  the  brazen  labor -election  frauds  at 
one  plant  in  the  Middle  West,  the  output  of 
which  was  extremely  vital  to  the  entire  na- 
tional-defense program.  Here  was  a  strike 
forced  against  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
the  men  in  the  plant,  which  closed  down 
operations  for  more  than  2  months. 

Even  if  there  were  no  present  national 
emergency  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
employer,  the  employee,  and  the  general 
public  If  the  Labor  Relations  Act  were  over- 
hauled and  its  defects  corrected. 

But  whether  this  Is  done  or  not,  ways  and 
means  must  be  found  to  remedy  our  growing 
industrial  sickness,  to  Insure  the  settlement 
of  disputes  between  employer  and  employee, 
without  resort  to  strikes,  so  long  as  the  safety 
of  this  Nation  Is  threatened  by  Involvement 
in  a  devastating  war. 

Who  knows?  Upon  the  success  of  our  whole 
national-defense  effort  may  well  depend  not 
only  the  future  of  our  own  country  but  of 
the  entire  world  And  the  heart  and  soul  of 
our  defense  effort  consists  primarily  in  the 
production  of  arms,  munitions,  and  equip- 
ment for  oiu-  Army.  Navy,  and  merchant  ma- 
rine, and  for  the  British,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible nK)ment. 

In  the  face  of  that  situation,  strikes  In 
essential  defense  Industries  are  luxuries  which 
we  cannot  now  afford.  We  must  set  up  defi- 
nite machinery  which  will  settle  disputes 
without  strikes,  so  long  as  our  Nation  is  In 
danger,  so  that  products  may  continue  to  flow 
from  our  defense  industries  in  the  national 
Interest. 

And.  as  stated,  so  long  as  this  Government, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Draft  Act,  takes 
men  from  their  good  positions  and  their 
homes  and  compels  them  to  serve  a  year  in 
training  camps,  on  mere  subsistence  and  $21 
a  month.  In  the  national  Interest,  that  same 
Government,  If  it  means  to  give  these  men 
the  full  measure  of  support,  must  Insist  that 
industrial  disputes  be  settled  without  resort 
to  strikes. 

In  applying  such  a  remedy,  no  essential 
right  which  labor  now  has  need  be  taken 
away.  Labor  would  retain  its  right  to  col- 
lective bargaining  through  representatives 
of  its  own  choosing,  to  present  to  the  em- 
ployer Its  grievances,  which  should  be  re- 
duced to  writing.  The  employer  should  be 
required  to  answer,  and  both  the  complaint 
and  the  answer  should  be  given  to  the 
public. 

Finally,  if  It  Is  Impossible  for  employer 
and  employee  to  agree,  the  matter  should 
be  referred  to  a  board  on  which  labor  has  a 
representative,  the  employer  has  a  represent- 
ative, and  the  public  has  a  representative. 
A  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  three  should 
be  final  and  binding  on  employer  and  em- 
ployee alike.  In  other  words,  the  public 
would  make  the  decision  by  being  the  third 
member  of  the  board.  If  the  employer  failed 
to  accept  this  verdict  he  should  be  severely 
penalized  and  If  labor  failed  to  accept  the 
verdict  It  should  be  severely  penalized,  too. 

This  Is  but  an  outline  of  the  plan  which  I 
feel  sure  could  speedily  be  wnlpped  into 
shape.  Or,  if  a  better  plan  can  be  devised 
to  end  strikes,  then  let  us  have  that  plan 
Instead. 

The  point  Is  that  strikes  must  end.  that 
labor  disputes  must  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion, that  the  Nation's  welfare  comes  first, 
that  the  draited  men  in  the  training  camps 
shall  not  be  let  down,  that  the  American 
Nation  shall  be  put  in  a  state  of  complete 
national  defense  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. To  these  ends,  each  man,  employer 
and  employee,  farmer  and  urban  dweller, 
rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  must  contribute 
his  share.  Such  sacrifices  are  In  the  Interest 
of  the  general  welfare  and  are  part  of  the 
obligation  we  all  owe  our  Government  as 
citizens. 
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I  do  not  believe,  certainly  as  an  initial 
step,  that  It  <s  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  take  over  the  industrial  plants,  in  order 
to  eradicate  the  strike  difficulty  I  do  not 
believe  they  should  be  taken  over  unless  the 
employer  has  been  in  the  wrong.  The  taking 
over  of  industrial  plants  Is  exactly  what  the 
Communists  and  the  totalitarians  want  the 
Government  to  do  That  Is  one  of  the  pri- 
mary objectives  of  the  Comniunist  Party,  a 
fundamental  tenet  of  its  political  philosophy. 
Communists  and  totalitarians  are  promoting 
these  strikes,  trying  to  obtain  during  this 
emergency  what  they  were  unable  to  secure 
in  more  normal  times.  We  should  not  fall 
into  the  trap  they  are  setting  for  us. 

In  sum.  the  American  people  want  their 
Government  to  set  up  fair  and  equitable 
machinery  for  the  settlement  of  industrial 
disputes  and  the  outlawry  of  strikes  in  plants 
making  defense  equipment  during  the  pres- 
ent emergency.    They  are  entitled  to  have  it. 

Who  knows?  Unless  we  can  meet  this 
challenge,  unless  we  can  keep  these  plants 
open  and  in  constant  production  of  defense 
materials,  unless  we  can  achieve  total  na- 
tional defense  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. It  may  mean  the  difference  between 
keeping  and  losing  our  American  way  of  life, 
between  keeping  and  losing  a  government  of, 
by.  and  for  the  people,  between  keeping  and 
losing  the  precious  privilege  of  being  a  citi- 
zen of  oiu  beloved  country 

We  have  seen  this  very  lesson  brought  home 
during  recent  months  on  many  a  bloody 
battlefield  We  have  seen  gieat  cities,  world- 
famed  monuments  and  buildings,  represent- 
ing hundreds  of  years  of  work  by  man.  re- 
duced to  a  shambles  in  a  few  hours  In  Eu- 
rope we  have  learned  of  the  death  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children,  too. 
Why?  Because,  before  War  came,  such  coun- 
tries failed  to  put  themselves  in  a  state  of 
adequate  defense.  Now  *heir  portion  Is  blood 
and  tears,  toll  and  sweat. 

Over  there,  no  less  than  here,  men  talked 
continually  of  their  tights  and  privileges  and 
failed  to  think  at  all  of  their  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities Thinking  thus  and  acting 
thus,  they  lost  everythirg  Today  they  have 
neither  privileges  nor  responsibilities.  They 
are  but  slaves — men.  women,  and  children — 
broken,  disillusioned,  hungry,  and  without 
hope. 

This  country  must  ttot  walk  that  road. 
We  must  not  embrace  these  tragic  mistakes 
which  have  been  the  downfall  of  great  na- 
tions. In  this  country  we  must  prepare  com- 
pletely and  quickly.  Strikes  must  end. 
America  must  live. 


Delaware  in  Parjade  of  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  June  11  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  Jun^  10),  1941 

h- 

ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  E.  TUNNELL.  OP 
DELAWARE 


Mr.  STEWART,  ullr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excellent 
address  delivered  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr,  Tunnell],  which 
was  broadcast  from  Station  WINX  last 
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night,  the  subject  of  the  address  being 
Delaware  in  Parade  of  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  certain  amount  of  pride  in  our  State  is 
not  only  pardonable  but  commendable  Our 
first  settlement  was  at  Lewes  In  1631.  Dela- 
ware was  one  of  the  Thirteen  Original  Col- 
onies. Our  climate  and  our  soil  give  the  ad- 
vantage to  ovir  State  of  aiding  In  feeding  the 
cities  of  the  Atlantic  seabot^rd.  The  soil  is 
kind  and  responds  to  all  efforts  to  improve 
it.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  shows  the 
tempering  effect  of  the  Gulf  stream.  Be- 
cause of  these  favorable  conditions,  the 
value  of  agricultural  products  In  Delaware 
is  as  follows:  $1,718,000  per  year  from 
vegetables;  $2,685,000  4jer  year  from  corn; 
$2,563,000  per  year  from  meat  animals; 
$2,500,000  per  year  from  milk;  $2,000,000  per 
year  from  commercial  fruit;  $22,000,000  to 
$25,000,000  per  yea  from  broilers:  $378,000 
per  year  from  turkeys.  But  the  State  is 
strong  in  manufactured  articles  also.  The 
great  Industrial  activity  In  the  north  end  of  j 
Delaware  has  developed  the  city  of  Wllming-  • 
ton.  Its  Industrial  activities  are  second  to 
no  city  of  its  size  in  the  Nation.  Manufac- 
turin,g  interests  are  spreading  to  all  parts  of 
the  State  The  immense  Nylon  plant  of  the 
Du  Pont  Co.  at  Seaford  Is  one  of  the  out- 
standing sources  of  employment  In  the  south 
end  of  the  State.  The  Ir.rge  amount  of 
standing  timber  and  the  mills  and  factories 
using  lumber  is  a  revelation  to  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  State's  resources 

Delaware  is  fortunate  in  having  the  whole 
of  its  east  side  with  a  navigable  water  front. 
The  Chesapeake  Bay  is  not  far  to  the  west- 
ward   and   the   Nanticoke    and   other    rivers 
draining  Into  the  Chesapeake  Bay  furnish  the 
west  side  of  the  Stat"  with  water  communica- 
tion.   Delaware   has  a   road   system    unsur- 
passed In  the  United  States.    It  is  said  that 
no  home  in  Delaware  is  more  than  4  miles 
from  an  Improved  road.    Every  town  in  the 
State   is    reached    by    an    Improved    modern 
road.     We    have,   first,   the    Du  Pont   Road, 
reaching  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Maryland 
line.     At   Dover   a   connection  of   this   road 
runs  down  the  west  side  of  the  State  to  the 
Maryland  line.    Our  fine  school  buildings  and 
une.xcelled  teaching  force  are  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  Nation  to  our  educational 
facilities.    School   transportation   over   good 
roads  for  those  who  are  at  all  distant  from 
the  school  buildings  is  fvimished  by  the  State. 
The    University    of    Delaware,    by    location, 
equipment,  and  tradition,  stands  as  one  of 
the  leading  schools  of  the  Nation.    The  reli- 
gious tendency  of  our  people  is  attested  by 
such  shrines  as  Old  Swedes  Church  in  WU- 
mlngton.   Old    Drawyers    near   Odessa,   Bar- 
retts Chapel  near  Frederlca.  and  Old  Black- 
water  in  Sussex  County.    The  fine  condition 
of  these  churches  Is  a  memorial  to  a  past 
generation's  religious  tendencies  and  stands 
as  an  explanation  of  the  State's  present  reli- 
gious faithfulness.    The   boundary  disputes 
of  Delaware  which  have  affected  its  lines  on 
all  sides  have  been  practically  settled,  after 
200  years  of  disturbances. 

Though  Delaware  is  smaU,  it  has  produced 
some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  Nation.  The 
Claytons,  Bayards.  Saulsburys,  Grays,  and 
Du  Fonts  have  made  enviable  reputations  as 
national  figures.  Five  Bayards  have  occu- 
pied seats  m  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
smallness  of  the  State  has  caused  It  at  times 
to  become  a  temputlon  to  political  pirates, 
and  to  those  who  desire  to  experiment  with 
various  reforms. 

Our  State  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt 
the  honor  system  in  its  penal  code.  A  com- 
bination of  mercy  and  intelligence  has 
characterized  Delaware's  treatment  of  her 
criminals.  This  system  has  attracted  favor- 
able comment  nationally  and  has  been 
widely  followed  In  other  States. 


Our  forests  of  pine  and  oak  add  greatly  to 
the  wealth  of  the  Nation.  Our  nurseries  are 
among  the  larges.  in  the  world. 

Our  summer  resorts  along  the  Delaware 
River.  Bay.  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are  largely 
patronized  not  alone  by  Delnwareans  but 
by  people  from  all  over  the  East. 

Our  banking  system  stood  out  as  a  model 
of  efficiency  and  solidarity  during  the  great 
banking  crisis  of  1033  and  1934. 

There  is  in  the  Nation  no  more  loyal  State 
than  Delaware.  Communism,  nazi-ism,  and 
fascism  do  not  develop  in  Delaware's  Intel- 
lectual soil.  Here  no  pressure  arises  for  a 
change  in  national  leadership,  except  in  the 
American  way.  No  strikes  to  delay  American 
defense  arise  in  Delaware.  American-bom 
and  foreign-born,  Jew  and  gentile,  men  of 
all  religious  beliefs  are  amalgamated  into 
one  common  wealth,  one  Indivisible  unit  in 
a  united  country;  one  white  star  in  a  field 
of  blue.  In  Delaware,  political  differences  do 
not  lead  to  national  disloyalty.  All  lines  of 
thought  lead  to  governmental   unity 

We  Delawareans  realize  that  comparisons 
,  are  odious,  "but  to  those  of  us  who  owe  our 
'  aUe^ance  to  the  Diamond  State,  its  birds 
6^  more  enchantlngly.  the  aroma  from  its 
gardens  and  orchards  is  more  alluring,  its  sun 
shines  more  brightly.  Its  home  fires  burn 
more  harmoniously,  its  hospitality  calls  more 
invitingly,  and  its  patriotism  stands  more 
rigidly.  First  to  adopt  the  Constitution,  it 
shall  be  the  last  to  Infringe  upon  constitu- 
tional llinltations.  May  the  God  of  life  and 
happiness,  of  peace  and  prosperity,  of  virtus 
and  learning,  bless  our  Delaware. 


Who  Says  It  Can't  Be  Done? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

or  80I7TH  CAKOUMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  June  11  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  10),  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  DAVID  LILIENTHAL 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  David  E.  Lilienthal.  Director 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  before 
the  Rotary  Club  at  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.,  on 
May  27,  1941,  and  broadcast  over  several 
radio  stations.  The  subject  of  the  ad- 
dress is.  Who  Says  It  Can't  Be  Done? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Eight  years  ago  T.  V.  A.  sUrted  building 
dams  on  the  Tennessee  River.  A  big  cry  went 
up  that  the  dams  were  a  waste,  that  there  was 
too  much  electricity,  there  was  a  siirplus, 
there  couldn't  possibly  be  a  shortage  of 
power.  Right  down  the  years  these  fears  of 
timid  men  that  there  would  be  too  much 
electricity  has  held  back  T.  V.  A.  and  held 
back  this  valley,  held  back  the  whole  coun- 
try's power  supply. 

Today  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  In 
the  defense  program.  The  timidity,  the 
counsel  of  the  scared  minds  that  held  back 
T.  V.  A.,  Is  now  putting  the  brakes  on  our 
national  defense.  The  country  wants  to  go 
fuU  speed  ahead.    The  country  has  turned 
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orer  lt«  boy«  for  mlliuiy  •ervlc*.  The  coun- 
try hms  appropriated  bllUona  and  bUUons  of 
dollars,  and  yet  every  candid  person  will  agree 
with  the  gtatementa  we  have  beard  In  the  last 
few  days,  that  the  program  of  defense  pro- 
duction ta  not  In  high  gear.  It  la  not  in  high 
gear  becaxise  we  haven't  yet  been  permitted 
to  use  to  the  utmost  and  without  stint  the 
glorious  strength  that  Ood  Almighty  gave  to 
the  United  BUtee  of  America 

A  few  months  ago  we  were  told  not  to 
vonry  about  production— that  there  was 
plenty  of  capacity  for  steel,  that  there  would 
be  no  aluminum  shortage,  that  there  would 
be  no  power  shortage.  Yet  everybody  knows 
that  there  are  shortages.  And  you,  my 
neighbors  here  In  the  TenncMee  Valley,  are 
facing  this  fact  In  a  dramatic,  personal  way, 
Tot  you  have  Just  been  asked  to  cut  down 
on  use*  of  electricity  in  order  to  keep  the 
aluminum  planu  operating  at  full  capacity. 
And  other  regions  are  going  to  be  rationing 
power  before  long. 

Why  In  the  name  of  conunon  sense  should 
there  be  shortages — shortages  In  a  country 
that  hasn't  yet  begim  to  do  the -production 
Job  It  must  do  to  survive  and  to  win?  The 
tigly  fact  Is  that  we  are  trying  to  defend 
theae  ahoree  with  our  right  hand  tied  be- 
hind us.  and  It  Is  time  we  talked  plainly 
and  to  the  point  about  It.  The  only  thing 
on  which  we  have  had  fxill  production  is 
the  utterance  of  generalities  about  democ- 
racy. Most  of  ua  over  America  are  fed^  up 
with  being  hog- tied;  most  of  us  want  to  do 
this,  the  biggest  Job  we've  ever  faced,  with 
both  fists  fiylng. 

Who  says  this  big  Job  cant  be  done?  Who 
Bays  so?  Why  In  heaven's  name  does  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  have  to  have  a 
shortage  of  aluminum,  we  who  can  and  do 
build  aluminum  plants  where  6  months  ago 
there  was  a  cornfield?  Who  says  we  have 
to  have  a  shortage  of  power?  Not  you 
here,  for  you  have  seen  Cherokee  Dam,  not  40 
miles  from  here;  you  have  seen  what  Ameri- 
can engineers  can  do  to  produce  power  In 
the  speed  of  that  record-breaking  Job.  Who 
■ays  we  have  to  have  a  Sveel  shortage,  when 
every  one  of  you  knows  that  In  the  Bir- 
mingham district  alone  there  are  Iron  and 
limestone  and  skills  that  can  send  our  ca- 
pacity way  up? 

Let's  get  this  straight.  There  need  be  no 
shortages  of  defense  materials— of  the  ma- 
terials essenUal  to  build  the  planes,  the 
bombs,  and  the  warships.  Let's  get  this 
further  fact  straight,  that  we  do  not  need 
to  have  to  choose  between  guns  or  elec- 
tricity. We  can.  have  guns  and  electricity. 
If  we  will  UM  our  strength,  not  throttle  It 
In  timidity  and  fear  and  doubt. 

Down  here  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  you 
have  been  a^ed  by  your  Government  to  save 
on  the  use  of  electricity,  so  that  aluminum 
production  for  aircraft  may  be  Increased.  In 
that,  you  will  cooperate  to  the  utmoet:  I 
know  this  area  well  enough  to  predict  that. 
But  the  shortages  that  we  now  have  and  the 
curtailment  we  are  asked  to  put  Into  effect 
will  be  as  nothing  unless  we  are  permitted 
to  begin  at  once — at  once,  without  the  loss 
of  a  day— to  use  the  energy,  to  use  the 
reaouzcet  that  we  have,  and  use  them  to  the 
utmoev — and  the  ghastly.  Insane  part  of  It 
all  is  that  these  shortages  are  absolutely 
unitK^essary.  U  we  were  a  poor  nation.  If 
we  didn't  have  billions  of  kilowatt-hours  of 
energy  In  oxir  streams.  If  we  cottldnt  produce 
altunlnum  In  vast  and  almost  limitless  qtian- 
tltles.  and  textiles  and  coal  and  coal  oil  and 
<1^m)tng  and  shoes,  and  all  the  things  that 
are  needed,  Inth  for  our  troops  and  our 
dvUlan  population — if  we  were  impoverished 
and  had  to  fight  like  an  invalid  nation,  that 
would  be  one  thing.  We  would  make  the 
best  of  our  disabilities.  But  we  are  strong. 
and  we  do  have  the  resources.  We  do  have 
the  skills,  and  we  are  not  using  them.  Think 
ctf  It;  It  la  almost  beyond  belief  that  at  this 


hour  of  destiny  we  are  not  using  the  strength 
of  our  hills  and  waters  and  men. 

Why?  The  electric-power  situation  Illus- 
trates what  has  been  happening  to  one  field 
after  another.  Electric  power  in  great  quan- 
tities is  absolutely  essential  to  this  war  In 
which  we  are  the  "arsenal  of  democracy"— 
In  this  war  that  God  alone  knows  how  long 
we  will  be  able  to  stay  out  of.  We  In  the 
T.  V.  A.  have  long  been  urging  that  T.  V.  A. 
be  put  to  work  at  top  speed. 

That  fateful  month  In  1935  that  Germany 
told  the  world  for  the  first  time  that  a  new 
and  mighty  army  was  on  the  march,  T.  V.  A. 
was  appeartog  before  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Representing  the  T.  V.  A.'s  views.  I  called 
the  committee's  notice  to  the  newspaper 
headlines  and  made  as  strong  a  plea  as  I 
could  that  T.  V.  A.  was  greatly  needed  for 
defense  and  that  Its  work  should  not  be 
slowed  up.  Three  years  later  when  war  came 
to  Europe  we  again  pressed  home  the  point 
that  vast  quantities  of  power  "were  needed. 
For  example,  on  the  29th  of  February  1940, 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York. 
I  told  an  audience  of  distinguished  business- 
men of  our  view  that  there  would  be  a  short- 
age of  power  for  defense  production  in  1941 
If  power  supply  was  cot  greatly  Increased  at 
once.  I  reminded  them  that  It  takes  at 
least  18  months  to  build  a  power  plant  and 
urged  Immediate  action  all  over  the  country. 
The  speaker  Immediately  following  me,  now 
high  In  defense  matterr  pertaining  to  power, 
insisted  that  power  supply  would  be  ade- 
quate. A  year  ago,  when  we  were  almost 
frantic  over  the  imminent  power  shortage 
we  finally  got  action.  After  delays  that  were 
crucial  and  costly,  on  August  1  last  year  we 
were  authorized  to  begin  construction  of 
Cherokee  Dam  and  Watts  Bar  steam  plant. 
Those  plants  ve  far  ahead  of  a  difficult 
schedule.  But  that  block  of  power  was  too 
little,  and  It  was  too  late. 

We  will  have  shortages  of  power;  we  will 
have  shortages  of  aluminum  and  steel  and 
magnesium  and  other  basic  conuncdlties  as 
long  as  we  have  a  shortage  of  courage  to  put 
American  resources  to  work.  Until  we  fight 
with  both  fists,  until  we  refuse  to  let  any- 
one tie  one  of  our  bands  behind  us,  and  then 
tell  us  we  can't  do  the  Job.  we  will  have 
trouble  and  plenty  of  trouble. 

T.  V.  A.  can't  solve  the  country's  prob- 
lems. We  can't  even  solve  the  country's 
power  or  aluminum  problem^..  But  there 
are  some  specific  production  Jobs  we  can  do, 
and  we  can  do  them  as  fast  as  anyone  In  the 
United  States.  We  can  produce  power,  we 
can  produce  phosphate,  we  can  produce  mu- 
nitions and  for  that  matter,  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  produce  aluminum.  V'e  can't  speak 
for  others,  but  for  this  seasoned  corps  of 
20.000  men  and  women,  with  a  record  behind 
them,  I  have  a  right  to  ask:  Who  says  It 
cant -be  done?  Who  says  this  Nation  can't 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  power  for  an 
adequate  defense  program?  Who  says  we 
must  suffer  under  shortages?  Who  says  we 
must  choose  between  guns  and  electricity? 
The  time  for  nibbling  cautiously  at  power 
supply  is  long  since  past.  Here  Is  what  T.  V. 
A.  is  ready  to  do  for  defense.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  create  a  pool  of  over  15,000,000.000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  each  year — the 
largest  single  pool  of  available  energy  ever 
created  in  the  history  of  mankind— ^o  It  on 
the  double-quick,  do  It  on  time.  We  are 
ready  to  triple  T.  V.  A.'s  power  supply.  Our 
engineers  have  been  getting  ready,  and  you 
can  depend  on  them,  depend  on  this  organ- 
ization to  deliver. 

And  so  the  T  V.  A.  is  making  a  specific 
leoommendatlon :  That  this  seasoned  con- 
struction force,  the  most  experienced  dam- 
bulldlng  organization  In  the  world,  be  set  to 
work  on  a  Job  that  Is  as  big  es  the  need  we 
face.  We  are  proposing  and  are  ready  to 
build  a  series  of  10  new  dams — 4  on  the  Hl- 
wassee  River,  a  gigantic  dam  on  the  Little 
Tennessee  to  be  the  highest  dam  in  eastern 


North  America,  other  dams  on  other  rivers, 
additional  steam-plant  capacity,  completing 
Kentucky  Dam  a  year  ahead  of  schedule — 
a  program  that  will  add  another  one  and  a 
third  million  kilowatts  to  the  half  million 
kilowatts  of  power  now  rapidly  hearing  com- 
pleUon.  a  grand  toul  of  nearly  3,000.000 
kilowatts.  This  program  would  cost  a  quarter 
of  a  bUUon  dollars.  That  will  seem  a  modest 
price  to  pay  for  the  sense  of  security  It  will 
bring — and  an  end  to  a  feeling  that  this  great 
country  In  Its  houi  of  grave  danger  may  be 
without  the  dire  necessities  for  the  defense 
of  its  independence. 

Now.  this  program  Isnt  going  to  save  the 
United  States.  We  don't  offer  It  as  anything 
except  a  specific  program  to  do  a  particular 
Job.  But  if  In  similar  fashion  In  one  Indus- 
try after  another  there  wovUd  be  a  similar 
release  of  the  productive  abilities,  the  skills, 
the  organizing  capacity  of  the  men  and 
women  all  over  this  country,  we  would  give 
an  answer  that  would  rock  the  world.  We 
would  prove  that  America  believes  in  Its  des- 
tiny, that  It  holds  back  nothing.  And  by  this 
act  of  faith,  we  would  fortify  our  people,  our 
people  who  have  given  their  young  men  and 
their  dollars  to  their  country,  give  them  a 
new  sense  of  accomplishment  that  would 
build  American  confidence  so  It  could  never 
be  shaken  or  broken. 

Let's  put  an  end  to  vreak  and  timid  talk. 
Let  our  battle  cry  be:  It  can  be  done.  It  can 
be  done. 

You  can't  make  up  power  shortages  over- 
night. It  takes  not  less  than  18  months  to 
build  any  substantial  block  of  power,  how- 
ever you  go  about  It.  Even  normal  rainfall 
ending  this  long  dry  spell  will  only  modify 
the  stringency  In  the  region,  It  can't  sud- 
denly cure  It.  And  so  we  should  ask:  What 
about  the  Immediate  future  of  power  supply 
In  the  Southeastern  United  States  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley?  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  that  for  a  few  minutes. 

First  of  all,  we  are  speeding  our  construc- 
tion schedules  and  beginning  this  fall,  large 
new  blocks  of  power  will  begin  to  be  avail- 
able— a  50  percent  increase  In  T.  V  A.'s  total 
supply  In  6  months'  time.  In  the  meantime, 
you  have  been  asked  to  cooperate  In  the  de- 
fense program  by  conserving  electricity  for 
the  next  few  months. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It,  the  sacrifices 
you  are  asked  to  make  are  in  the  cause  of 
national  defense.  They  are  not  due  to  this 
unprecedented  drought.  In  spite  of  the 
drought,  the  T.  V.  A.  is  able  to  fulfill  to  the 
last  kilowatt-hour  every  one  of  its  contracts 
for  continuous  power.  I  want  to  underline 
that:  The  T.  V.  A.  has  enough  power  and  will 
continue  to  have  enough  to  fulfill  every  one 
of  its  contracts  J[or  ppyer  to  cities  and  indus- 
tries and  cooperatives  and  to  permit  the 
abundant  and  Increased  use  of  power  that 
T.  V.  A.  symbolizes  In  this  country.  T.  V.  A. 
could  meet  every  one  of  these  contracts  If 
this  drought  should  continue  and  make  this 
year  as  bad  a  year  for  water  as  any  in  recorded 
history.  For  T.  V.  A.'s  sales  of  year-round 
power  are  all  based  on  the  amount  of  power 
in  the  river  In  the  worst  kind  of  water  short- 
age ever  known.  Everything  above  tlu:t  Is 
sold  only  as  secondary  or  dump  power. 

Why  then  should  you  be  asked  to  conserve, 
why  should  you  be  asked  to  forego  unlimited 
expansion  In  your  power  use?  The  answer  can 
be  given  In  one  word,  "alumlniun."  Alumi- 
num production  for  aircraft  Is  short  of  needs; 
it  must  be  expanded,  must  be  kept  at  100- 
percent  operation.  And  aluminum  producers, 
not  having  a  contract  right  to  all  th  •  power 
they  need  to  maintain  100-percent  output, 
must  get  that  power  through  the  voluntary 
sacrifices  of  all  of  us. 

In  order  to  secure  the  very  cheapest  rate 
for  the  vast  amounts  of  electricity  required 
to  produce  aluminum  metal,  the  companies 
have  contracted  with  T.  V.  A.  to  buy  power 
that  Is  surplus.  In  other  words  what  Is  left 
over  when  we  have  filled  the  needs  of  otir 
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contract  users,  the  cities  and  cooperatives 
and  industries  that  buy  yi!ar-round  power. 

To  operate  the  present  jlant  of  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America  at  Alcoa  on  a  year- 
round  basis  takes  250.000  kilowatts  of  elec- 
tricity, takes  two  and  a  half  times  as  big  a 
power  plant  as  Norrls  Dam  If  it  were  operat- 
ing 365  days  a  year  and  24  hours  a  day.  But 
the  Aluminum  Co.  has  a  contract  with  the 
T.  V.  A.  for  only  30,000  kilowatts,  and  they 
have  70.000  kilowatts  in  their  own  p'ants  on 
the  Little  Tennessee.  Iii  other  words,  the 
Aluminum  Co.  is  short  150,000  kilowatts,  for 
which  they  have  no  supply  of  their  own,  and 
no  contract  with  T.  V.  A. 

In  ordinary  times,  they  would  shut  down 
their  factory  part  of  the  year  If  surplus  power 
couldn't  be  had.  This  year  they  cannot  shut 
down;  if  they  do,  the  fighting-aircraft  pro- 
gram all  over  this  coimtS^  shuts  down,  too, 
for  there  are  no  piles  of  riumlnum  pig  metal 
In  reserve.  So  they  came  to  us  for  an  emer- 
gency supply  of  power,  and  we  have  been 
getting  it  for  them.  They  have  been  getting 
It  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  We  could  simply 
as  a  matter  of  legal  right,  cut  them  off  at 
this  moment.  But  that  IS  unthinkable:  the 
defense  of  the  country  riequires  that  all  of 
us  prevent  that  happening.  And  it  will  not 
happen. 

I  think  you  may  be  Interested  to  know  some 
of  the  things  that  are  being  done  to  meet 
this  critical  situation  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  what  is  being  done  is  all  on  a  vol- 
untary and  cooperative  basis.  There  have 
been  no  orders  issued.  There  have  been  no 
recriminations  and  no  crying  over  spilt  milk. 
It  does  little  good  except  as  to  the  futxire  to 
point  out  now  that  aluminum  plants  cannot 
be  operated  100  percent  of  the  time  unless 
they  have  a  firm  and  contracted  source  of 
power  supply  for  100-percent  production. 
The  important  thing  now  Is  to  find  a  way  out. 
Many  agencies  have  been  working  together 
on  this  problem :  The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, through  Its  Chairman,  Leland  Olds; 
the  Under  Secretary  of  War.  Judge  Patterson; 
the  Office  of  Production  Management;  these 
agencies  have  been  diligent  in  seeking  to  find 
a  way  to  keep  alvunlnum  production  going 
without   too    great   a   dislocation   of   power 

supply  to  others.  ^      _     .     , 

The  Duke  Power  Co.,  through  Its  principal 
officers,  has  been  exceedingly  cooperative  to 
devising  ways  of  supplying  a  block  of  off-peak 
power  that  the  Alumtounl  Co  can  use  The 
T  V  A  has  authorized  \he  building  under 
emergency  conditions  of  a  major  transmis- 
sion line  to  Hazard.  Ky.j  so  that  over  this 
line  the  American  Gas  afld  Electric  Co.  may 
be  able  to  transfer  off-peak  power  to  the 
Aluminum  Co.  The  Commonwealth  & 
Southern  companies,  facjed  with  a  serloxis 
problem  resulting  from  tbelr  defense  require- 
ments, are  working  closelj  with  all  the  other 
systems  of  the  region,  so;  that  nowhere  will 
there  be  an  Idle  generator  or  a  wasted  kilo- 
watt. J  „    „ 

What  further  needs  Ifo  be  done?  How 
much  curtailment  of  norjnal  uses  should  be 
projected  at  this  time?  I  This  Is  a  subject 
that  Is  receiving  very  cireful  study  by  all 
the  power  agencies  of  the  entire  South. 
Further  details  and  conclusions  will  be  avail- 
able soon  T.  V.  A.  does  not  recommend  any 
sudden,   drastic   curtailment   to   the   use    of 


trying  to  find  addi- 
for  the  Aluminum 


electricity.  AU  of  us  are 
tlonal  sources  of  supply 
Co.  without  taking  awajy  from  anyone  the 
electricity  he  needs.  Valrlous  plans  are  be- 
ing weighed— measures  ithat  will  least  dis- 
locate normal  civilian  I  life.  Some  of  the 
plans  under  study  are  i  change  to  eastern 
time  in  eastern  and  middle  Tennessee,  cut- 
ting down  on  ornamental  lighting,  show- 
window  displays,  etc.  The  recommendatloms 
that  will  soon  be  made ;  will  be  based  on  a 
study  of  the  facts.  At  this  time  aU  T.  V.  A. 
urges  Is  that  there  be  no|  waste  of  electricity, 
that  no  electricity  be  used  that  Is  not  needed 
for  ordinary,  normal  usies.  This  Is  a  wise 
program  tmder  any  circumstances,  for  care- 


less waste  of  electricity,  even  If  It  Is  paid  for, 
is  like  the  waste  of  anything  else  that  Is 
useful. 

There  will  be  many  people  who  will  ask. 
What  will  we  do  with  all  this  electricity  when 
the  defense  needs  are  over?  That  Is  a  natural 
question  to  ask.  and  one  that  requires  care- 
ful thought  and  foresight  now.  But  because 
It  presents  a  problem  does  not  mean  that  It  Is 
a  valid  reason  for  hobbling  our  defense.  For 
If  we  are  not  successful  In  defending  this 
country,  neither  electricity  nor  aluminum  nor 
public  debt  will  matter  much.  Many  of  you 
are  businessmen.  Let  me  remind  you  that 
under  the  system  that  is  threatening  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  there  are  no 
businessmen  In  the  sense  that  you  know. 
Some  of  you  are  ministers  of  God.  Let  me 
remind  you  that  If  we  are  unable  to  defend 
these  shores  there  will  be  no  free  ministers 
and  no  free  churches  In  which  to  worship. 
These  are  not  atrocity  stories;  this  Is  merely 
the  record  of  a  dozen  nations  where  business- 
men and  churches,  as  we  know  those  two 
great  institutions  of  freedom,  have  vanished 
from  the  earth. 

Many  years  ago  Walt  Whitman  used  to 
wander  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  celebrat- 
ing America.  In  words  that  ring  he  told  his 
countrymen  of  the  great  strength  and  vigor 
and  beauty  of  America.  He  sang  of  a  stout 
and  powerful  land — strong  and  braggtog  of 
its  strength.  Old  Walt  shouted  to  the  uni- 
verse that  this  was  the  greatest  country  ever 
heard  of.  That  was  true  then;  It  Is  still  true. 
In  closing  let  me  read  to  you  from  the  words 
of  old  Walt: 

"Long,  too  long.  America. 
Traveling  roads  all  even  and  peaceful,  you 

learn'd  from  Joys  and  prosperity  only. 
But  now,  ah  now,  to  learn  from  crises  of 

anguish,    advancing,    grappling    with 

direst  fate  and  recoiling  not. 
And  now  to  conceive  and  show  to  the  world 

what  your   children  en  masse  really 

are." 
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Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  stupidity  of  those  labor 
leaders  who  compelled  the  President  to 
send  troops  in  to  break  up  the  outlaw 
strike  at  the  North  American  Aviation 
Co.  plant  at  Ingle  wood.  Calif.,  is  incredi- 
ble. There  was,  of  course,  nothing  left 
for  the  President  to  do  in  the  face  of  the 
defiance  of  those  foolish  labor  leaders  ex- 
cept to  send  in  troops,  take  over  control 
of  the  plant,  and  enable  it  to  resume 
operations.  Not  only  did  this  military 
action  and  governmental  seizure  of  the 
plant  result  from  this  outlaw  strike,  but 
no  single  incident  has  done  more  to 
arouse  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Members  of  the  Congress  to  a 
high  pitch  of  anger  against  organized 
labor  than  this  North  American  Aviation 
Co.  event. 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  the  defiant  ac- 
tion of  the  woodworkers  in  the  North- 
west, and  other  unions  led  by  communis- 
tic leaders,  the  California  airplane  plant 
situation  simply  climaxed   a  series  of 


defiance  strikes  In  key  Industries,  which 
compelled  summary  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Unless  the  President  not  only  takes 
such  summary  action  as  he  did  in  the 
case  of  the  North  American  Aviation 
Corporation,  but  sees  to  it  that  those 
striking  workmen  who  had  been  given 
deferment  from  the  draft,  because  cf  the 
importance  of  their  work  in  the  national 
defense,  and  only  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  their  work  in  the  national 
defense,  are  put  in  the  Army  where  they 
can  soldier  for  $21  a  month,  the  sus- 
picion will  continue  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  willing  for  the  strikes  to 
reach  a  point  where  the  President  would 
have  to  take  over  private  industry  for 
governmental  control  and  operation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  Incident 
has  raised  the  whole  question  of  the 
showdown  between  the  Communists  In 
the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  more  conservative 
leadership. 

Many  Members  of  the  Congress  have 
been  warning  ever  since  the  sit-down 
strikes,  led  by  Richard  Frankensteen  and 
others,  that  the  influence  of  the  Com- 
munists In  the  C.  I.  O.  was  so  strong 
as  to  represent  a  very  great  potential 
danger  in  event  the  United  States 
had  to  build  a  national  defense.  That 
potential  danger  has  now  become  an  ac- 
tual danger,  although  Frankensteen 
himself  has  renounced  his  old  com- 
munistic buddies,  and  is  now  denouncing 
his  communistic  associates  of  long 
standing. 

It  is  understood  that  threats  were  made 
recently  to  Philip  Murray,  and  that  those 
threats  are  now  being  renewed,  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Communist -dominated 
unions  of  the  C.  I.  O.  have  been  agitating 
formation  of  a  new  and  Independent 
labor  organization,  and  the  secession 
from  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  of 
some  of  the  unions  controlled  by  the  more 
radical  leaders.  The  showdown  is  here. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  these  rad- 
ical "reds"  who  are  leading  the  aviation 
unions,  the  automobile  unions,  the  wood- 
workers' unions,  and  the  teamsters' 
unions  Into  deliberate  strikes  against  the 
national  defense,  are  traitors  to  the  Na- 
tion, are  dangerous  enemies  of  the  na- 
tional defense,  and  should  be  summa- 
rily dealt  with.  Those  leaders  who  are 
found  to  be  aliens  should  at  once  be  de- 
ported, and  the  tender  solicitude  that 
has  hitherto  been  displayed  by  Madam 
Perkins,  Secretary  of  Labor,  for  com- 
munistic aliens  should  harden  into  a  firm 
determination  to  rid  the  Nation  of  these 
dangerous  foreign  vermin. 

Those  radical  leaders  found  to  be  Amer- 
ican citizens  deferred  from  the  draft  in 
order  that  they  might  earn  as  much 
money  per  day  In  civilian  work  as  soldiers 
are  paid  by  the  month  should  have  their 
deferments  canceled  and  they  should  be 
put  Into  the  Army,  where  the  constituted 
officers  know  precisely  what  to  do  with 
recalcitrant  gentlemen  of  the  character 
of  Walter  Reuther.  Wyndham  Mortimer, 
and  others  of  like  Ilk. 

The  citizens  of  America  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  sick  and  tired  of 
this  wave  of  communistically  inspired 
strikes  against  the  national  defense.  The 
administration  has  long  been  too  lenient 
with  this  sort  of  sabotage  of  the  national 
defense. 
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While  It  may  seem  unfortunate  at  tbe 
moment,  this  strike  may  turn  out  to 
have  been  a  good  thing  for  the  Nation. 
and  particularly  for  the  workers  them- 
selves. It  has  demonstrated  the  desper- 
ate character,  the  unpatriotic  attitude, 
and  the  utterly  selfish  temperament  of 
these  communistic  labor  leaders. 

The  ends  of  justice  and  national  de- 
fense wUl  not  be  served  If  these  radical 
labor  leaders  are  permitted  to  so  In- 
fluence their  followers  as  to  compel  tbe 
Government  to  take  over  Industrial 
plants  and  operate  them. 

The  country  is  tired  of  labor  leaders 
telling  the  Nation  the  workers  will  not 
strike  in  the  very  hour  when  the  work- 
ers are  being  led  Into  picketing  and 
strikes  by  their  leaders. 


Wby  Hast  We  Finance  the  Wars  of 
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ARTICXB  FROM  THE  WASmNGTON  TIMES- 
HERALD 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbooro,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Wadiington 
Times-Herald: 

(From    'Ji»    WMhlngton    Times-Herald    of 

June  10,  1941 1 
Wbt  Must  Wx  Fm unx  tb>  Wabs  or  BuBova? 

While  World  War  <o.  I  was  raging  in  Eu- 
rope some  of  tbe  more  emotional  American 
ctlaena  wanted  America  to  get  Into  It. 

Other  cooler  beads — and  perhaps  colder 
hearts — ^felt  that  American  Interesta  would  be 
sacrificed  and  no  benefit  gained  by  war. 

Tour  columnist  was  one  of  those  who  op- 
poaed  American  entry  Into  the  war.  but  after 
war  was  declared  did  his  utmost  to  bring  siK- 
cees  to  our  anna. 

He  advocated  conacrlptlon  as  an  essential 
of  Tlctory  and  supported  the  plans  and  pur- 
poses of  tbe  Incumbent  admlnUtration. 

However,  when  the  war  was  over  your  col- 
umnist reverted  to  his  firm  convKrtion  that 
America  should  keep  free  from  further  foreign 
entanglement,  and  should  not  be  Involved 
In  the  Intrigue  of  the  Leag\ie  of  Nations. 

Senator  Johnaon  of  California.  Senator 
Borah,  of  Idaho.  Senator  Pepper,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  other  dlstlngiilshed  btatesmen  and 
patriots  made  the  campaign  against  Invfdve- 
vaaxX  In  the  League  and  your  columnist  gave 
them  journalistic  support  to  the  best  of  his 
minor  abOlty. 

In  the  course  of  the  campaign  against 
Xieague  entanglement  the  following  letter  was 
written  to  Mr.  H.  R.  Tammen,  one  of  the 
publishers  of  the  Denver  Post. 

The  Denver  Post  has  reproduced  this  let- 
ter with  kindly  comment. 

The  comment  and  the  letter  are  reprinted 
tn  this  colomn  with  grateful  aclcnowledg- 
mcnt. 


"An  amazing  prevision  of  tlie  state  of  the 
world  under  the  League  of  Nations  covenant 
and  of  the  perils  to  the  United  States  In 
such  a  world  was  set  down  In  a  letter  which 
the  Post  publishes  herewith — a  letter  written 
on  March  29.  1919,  by  WlUlam  R.  Hearst,  the 
newspaper  publisher,  to  the  late  H.  H.  Tam- 
men. who  was  then  one  of  the  publishers  of 
the  Denver  Post. 

"In  this  remarkable  forecast  of  wars  to 
come,  written  22  years  ago,  Mr.  Hearst  fore- 
warned of  tbe  exact  situation  in  which  the 
United  States  finds  itself  today,  in  an  elo- 
quent plea  against  our  membership  Jn  the 
League  of  Nations  or  our  ertanglement  In 
any  way  with  the  quarrels,  greeds,  and  ambi- 
tions of  Europe.  The  letter  Is  commended 
for  thoughtful  reading  by  every  Amertcani" 
(The  Denver  Post,  June  8,  1941.) 

Nbw  Tome  AMHncAW,  March  29,  1919. 
Mr.  H.  H.  TAMMEif . 

The  Denver  Post. 

DcAB  Mb.  Tammtw:  I  notice  In  your  Den- 
ver Pest  a  cartoon  representing  Uncle  Sam 
signing  the  contract  ol  the  League  of  Nations 
in  order  to  save  himself  the  cost  of  main- 
taining a  reasonable  Military  and  Naval 
Establishment.  Do  you  reallj  think  we  will 
save  more  money  by  getting  Into  this  riot 
of  European  wars  than  we  will  by  staying  out 
of  them? 

Do  you  really  think  that  we  will  need 
a  larger  Military  and  Naval  Establishment  to 
mind  our  own  business  than  we  would  to 
meddle  in  all  the  quarrels  and  conflicts  of 
Europe.  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia? 

We  know  abotrt  what  it  has  cost  in  tbe 
past  to  stay  at  home  and  build  up  our  own 
country,  and  we  are  learning  what  it  costs 
to  be  involved  In  European  wars.  We  ought 
to  be  alJle  to  make  a  pretty  accurate  esti- 
mate of  which  plan  Is  the  cheaper  and  better. 

I  hope  5rou  win  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  question  of  this  proposed  League  of 
Nations.  I  do  not  consider  it  a  league  to 
keep  us  out  of  war,  but  a  league  to  get  us 
Into  war. 

A  man  does  not  keep  free  from  the  small- 
pox by  going  to  bed  vrtth  four  other  people 
who  have  It,  and  we  cannot  keep  free  from 
war  by  tying  ourselves  up  with  nations  like 
England,  France.  Italy,  and  Japan,  which 
have  the  war  disease  in  Its  worst  form. 

If  we  had  four  votes  to  their  one,  we,  tbe 
peaceful  nation,  might  keep  them  out  of 
war;  but  since  they  have  four  votes  to  our 
one.  they,  the  warlike  nations,  will  merely 
put  us  into  war.  and.  In  addition,  under  the 
constitution  of  this  League  of  Nations,  allot 
what  part  we  shall  play  and  what  price  we 
shall  pay 

Then  there  Is  the  pos^bility  of  unrestricted 
oriental  Immigration  to  this  country;  the 
probability  of  European  control  of  American 
affairs;  the  necessity  of  ottr  people  having 
continually  to  send  our  boys  abroad  to  police 
Europe  and  Asia  and  Africa  and  to  partici- 
pate In  aU  foreign  complications  and  con- 
flicts: the  almost  certain  exhaustion  of  our 
country's  resources  through  having  to  finance 
all  these  EUiropean  nations  and  their  selfish 
schemes. 

All  these  things  seem  to  me  to  threaten 
disaster  to  our  people,  who  have  hitherto 
fortunately  kept  free  from  each  and  every 
one  of  them. 

Have  we  then  so  much  faith  in  one  man's 
ability  and  unselfishness  that  w«  can  believe 
that  all  the  other  great  statesmen  of  our 
history  who  warned  u-  against  foreign  alli- 
ances are  wrong  said  be  who  alone  advocates 
foreign  alliances  U  right? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  League  of  Nations 
Is  at  best  a  very  dangerous  departure,  a  spec- 
ulative experiment,  and  why  should  we  risk 
our  whole  fortune,  oxn*  national  welfare,  in 


a  speculatlre  experiment  when  we  do  not 

have  to? 

We  have  come  to  be  the  greatest  and  rich- 
est Nation  In  the  world  through  abstention 
from  foreign  complications,  through  non- 
partlclpjation  in  the  waste  of  wars  and  the 
enormous  exp>ense  of  military  establish- 
ments, through  minding  our  own  busi- 
ness, and  having  the  time  and  the  freedom 
to  attend  to  our  own  btisli>esB  our  own  way. 
Why  alter  all  that?  Why  change  the  boat 
when  we  are  winning  the  race?  Why  be  as 
reckless  as  stupid  old  Germany,  which  was 
winning  everything  through  one  policy  and 
changed  and  lost  everything  through  another 
policy? 

We  cannot  exaggerate  the  loss  which 
might  come  to  us.  We  hav^  had  an  uninter- 
rupted record  of  growth  In  wealth.  In  popu- 
lation, in  terrltcw-y.  In  every  element  of  great- 
ness. But  that  was  because  of  our  Isolation 
and  because  of  our  exemption  from  the  con- 
quests and  disasters  to  which  European  na- 
tions are  periodically  subject  because  of  their 
close  contact  and  interrelations,  their  hered- 
itary feuds,  and  hatreds. 

Now  we  are  proposing  to  become  a  part  of 
this  European  snarl.  We  are  to  become  one 
of  this  knot  of  hissing  serpents,  and  we  are 
hoping  to  change  the  whole  character  of  this 
nest  of  venomous  snakes  by  calling  It  a  sweet 
name. 

To  my  mind  It  Is  just  as  certain  as  sun- 
rise that  there  will  be  not  only  the  small 
wars  In  which  we  are  called  upon  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  League  of  Nations  to  partici- 
pate, and  which  we  will  certainly  hsve  to 
finance,  because  the  other  nations  are  broke 
and  cannot  finance  them,  but  there  will  In- 
evitably be  a  great  war,  and  by  far  the  greatest 
war  that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

It  will  be  a  war  either  against  the  nations 
of  the  League  or  among  the  nations  of  the 
League.  In  this  world  war  we  will  be  com- 
pelled to  take  part,  not  as  we  did  in  the  late 
war,  when  we  were  ready  to  do  so,  when  we 
wanted  to  do  so,  and  when  we  would  decide 
the  struggle  between  the  exhausted  antago- 
nists in  a  few  months  by  the  overwhelming 
force  of  our  unimpaired  resources. 

We  will  be  compelled  in  this  next  great  war, 
as  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  take 
part  from  the  beginning  and  to  endure  to  the 
end. 

We  will  not  be  a  voluntary  associate.  We 
will  be  a  pledged  and  plighted  ally.  We  will 
be  an  Integral  part  of  one  or  the  other  group 
of  the  belligerents. 

We  will  be  inextricably  Involved,  because 
we  shall  have  voluntarily  entai^Ied  and  en- 
meshed ourselves  not  only  through  the  guar- 
anties, but  through  the  various  acts  of  this 
league  of  foreign  nations. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  we  will  find  oiir- 
selves  not  an  arbiter,  not  holding  ourselves 
unscathed  and  deciding  the  event  at  the  last 
moment  through  our  balance  of  power.  We 
will  find  ourselves  either  belonging  to  tbe  vic- 
torious group  of  belligerents  or  to  the  defeated 
group  of  belligerents. 

If  we  belong  to  the  victorious  group.  It 
will  be  better,  but  still  bad  enough  since 
we  have  never  anything  to  demand  of  victory. 
We  will  then  flud  ourselves  merely  exhaufted, 
piartly  depopulated,  and  wholly  bankrupt, 
after  the  maimer  of  the  European  nations, 
but  with  this  diffo-ence — that  we  will  have 
no  easy  mark  to  draw  upon  as  the  European 
nations  have  drawn  upon  us. 

But  suppose  we  should  be  on  the  side  of 
the  losing  group.  We  should  then  be  in  the 
same  position  that  the  losing  European  na- 
tions now  are — subject  to  the  ImposiUon  of 
crushing  Indenmitles,  to  the  confiscation  of 
our  Navy  and  merchant  marine,  subject  even 
to  dismemberment,  with  the  possibility  of 
our  Northern  States  going  to  the  power  that 
shall   have   possessed   Canada,   and    of   our 
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Southwestern  States  going  to  the  power  that 
shall  occupy  Mexico. 

Our  guardianship  of  thie  Western  Hemi- 
sphere would  be  ended— our  own  primacy 
in  the  world  destroyed  for  years,  and  perhaps 
forever. 

Does  all  this  forecast  Iseem  extravagant 
and  impossible?  Well,  It  only  seems  impos- 
sible becaxise  hitherto  we  have  followed  the 
advice  of  the  wise  founders  of  this  Republic, 
and  kept  out  of  the  foreign  entanglements 
under  which  such  situations  are  not  only 
possible  but  of  actual  and  regular  occurrence 
as  the  result  of  every  great;  war. 

We  have  happily  been,  free  from  such 
disasters. 

Let  us  keep  free  from  them.    Let  us  main- 
tain the  policy  which  has  Ikept  us  free  from 
them — our  historic  policy  of  no  entangling 
alliances  with  foreign  powers. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  R.  Heabst. 


Inglewood  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  jREMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  F,  BYRNES 

or  SOtTTH  CARpLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  June  11  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  iO).  i341 


STATEMENT  BY  SIDNEY  HILLMAN 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  by 
Sidney  Hillman,  Associate  Director  Gen- 
eral. OflBce  of  Production  Management, 
concerning  the  situation  at  the  plant  of 
North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  Ingle- 
wood,  Calif. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

When  a  dispute  arose  between  the  manage- 
ment and  workers   of  the   North  American 
Aviation,  Inc..  at  Inglewood,  Calif.,  the  Laljor 
Division   in  the  Office  of  Production   Man- 
agement lent  Its  offices  to  both  parties,  as  it 
has  done  In  countless  oth^r  Instances,  in  an 
attempt  to  achieve  a  settlement  and  thereby 
avert  an  interruption  of  production  of  vital 
defense  materials.     When  we  became  aware 
that  this  dispute  could  not  be  settled  by  the 
parties  through  routine  processes  of  collective 
bargaining,  we  Joined  In  asking  that  this  dis- 
pute be  certified  to  the  National  Defense  Me- 
diation Board.    However,  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  we  were  dealing  not  with  a  genu- 
ine  labor  organization  but  rather  with   an 
irresponsible  group  which  had  acquired  cer- 
tain key  official  positions  in  local  683  and  had 
embarked  upon  a  course  ol  outrageous  defi- 
ance.    From  the  first  their  conduct  spelled 
defiance  of  the  charter  under  which  local  683 
operates  as  an  affiliate  of  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  of  America.    It  Is  defiance  of 
the  duly  constituted  and  responsible  leader- 
ship of  the  United   Automobile  Workers  of 
America.     It  Is  defiance  of  the  duly  consti- 
tuted leadership  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  which  has  cooperated  whole- 
heartedly In  the  defense  program.    It  Is  de- 
fljinoe   of    the   National    Defense   Mediation 


Board  In  Its  sincere  effort  to  Insure  fair  and 
equitable  disposition  of  the  demand  of  the 
North  American  workers  for  an  Increase  In 
wages.  It  is  defiance  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  their  determined  effort  to  build  a 
strong  defense  for  this  Nation. 

This  defiance  is  a  challenge  that  goes  to 
the  roots  of  the  entire  democratic  system — 
and  the  efforts  of  this  democracy  to  preserve 
Itself.  To  such  a  challenge  there  can  be  only 
one  answer — and  that  answer  has  been  given 
in  the  form  of  the  Presidential  Executive 
order  Issued  this  morning.  The  best  interests 
of  this  Nation— the  best  Interests  of  labor- 
demand  this  course. 

We  are  engaged  In  an  all-out  defense  pro- 
gram to  prevent  the  enslavement  ol  free 
people  and  free  labor.  Workers  realize  that 
their  survival  as  free  htunan  beings  depends 
upon  the  victory  of  democracy.  We  of  the 
labor  division  at  all  times  have  cooperated 
with  bona  fide  labor  organizations  and  have 
striven  to  safeguard  labor's  rights  in  this 
emergency.  The  President's  statement,  ac- 
companying the  Issuance  of  his  Executive 
order,  specifically  preserves  these  righ  .  The 
President  said:  "Their  (workers')  fundamen- 
tal rights  as  free  citizens  will  be  protected 
by  the  Government,  and  negotiations  will  be 
conducted  through  the  process  of  collective 
bargaining  to  reach  a  settlement  fair  and 
reasonable  to  the  workers  and  to  the  com- 
pany." 

A  small  band  of  Irresponsibles  have  arro- 
gantly assumed  the  right  to  speak  and  act 
for  North  American  workers— workers  who  are 
loyal,  patriotic,  and  law-abiding.  This  small 
band  shall  not  be  permitted  to  fiout  and  be- 
tray the  best  interests  of  labor  throughout 
the  country.  Their  action  must  be  regarded 
as  contrary  to  the  welfare  and  security  of  the 
Nation  and  of  labor.  I,  therefore,  follow  the 
President,  in  joining  with  the  leadership  of 
C.  I.  O.  and  the  United  Automobile  Workers, 
In  calling  upon  the  workers  ol  the  North 
American  plant  to  return  to  their  jobs  at  once. 
Neither  the  Government  nor  responsible  la- 
bor can  or  will  be  expected  to  tolerate  inter- 
ference with  defense  production  by  Irrespon- 
sible and  subversive  groups,  irrespective  of 
where  they  may  be  found. 


National  Emergency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OF  VKSMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  June  11  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  10).  1941 


EDITORLAL    FROM    AMERICAN    AGRICUL- 
TURIST 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  American  Agriculturist  of  the 
issue  of  June  7.  1941,  written  by  E.  R 
Eastman,  the  editor,  the  subject  of  the 
editorial  being  National  Emergency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[From  the  American  Agriculturist  of  June  7. 
1941) 

NATION  AL  DfXaCXNCT 

(An  editorial  by  E  R.  Eastman) 
Tuesday  evening.  May  27.  1941.  wlU  be  re- 
corded as  a  critical  and  perhaps  turning  point 
at  the  cioss  roads  of  American  and  world  his- 
tory. Whether  the  turn  will  be  for  better  or 
for  worse  is  in  grave  doubt  On  that  date 
President  Roosevelt,  in  a  vrorld-wlde  radio 
speech,  reviewed  the  World  War  situation. 
He  went  the  limit  for  all-out  support  of 
Great  Britain  and  other  democracies,  took  on 
the  defense  not  only  of  the  United  States  but 
of  all  the  Western  Hemisphere,  spoke  out 
tMldly  for  freedom  of  the  seven  seas,  defied 
Hitler  and  other  dictators  and  all  their  works, 
and  declared  an  unlimited  national  emer- 
gency. 

The  speech  amounted  almost  to  an  unde- 
clared war. 

Under  this  emergency  proclamation  the 
Presidfnt  now  has  practically  all  the  powers 
of  a  dictator,  and  the  proclamation  Is  a  cul- 
mlnat'on  of  the  constantly  growing  amount 
of  power  placed  In  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Gcvernment  In  recent  years.  Under  those 
powers  which  the  President  already  has  plus 
those  given  him  under  the  declared  emer- 
gency, the  Executive  controls  and.  If  neces- 
sary, can  manage  practically  all  of  the  bxisl- 
ness  and  agriculture  of  America.  He  can  fix 
prices,  restrain  competition  and  free  trade, 
take  over  American  industry  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  prevent  all  strikes  If  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  associates  exercise  tbe  power 
they  now  have  to  stop  the  war  between  labor 
and  industry  and  to  prevent  strikes  of  a 
racketeering,  radical  nature,  that  at  least  will 
be  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
people's  liberties. 

Under  this  new  emergency  proclamation, 
the  President  also  has  complete  control  of  the 
radio,  and  thereby  the  people  have  lost  ground 
in  the  exercise  of  free  speech  guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  will  be  easy  to 
progress,  under  the  exciise  of  the  emergency, 
from  the  control  of  the  radio  to  the  control 
of  the  press  and  of  public  meetings  so  that 
the  people  may  hear  only  one  side  of  the 
news  and  of  public  problems. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  world  faces  a 
great  catastrophe,   and  that   danger   Is   fast 
approaching   our   own    shores.    So   probably 
i   these  emergency   powers,  some   of   them   at 
I   least,    are    necessary.    I    don't    know.    I    do 
know  that  we  have  been  rushed  by  our  leaders 
toward  war  faster  than  a  large  majority  of  the 
American  people  were  wUllng  to  go,  and  I'll 
always  trust  a  majority  of  our  people  before 
I'll  trust  any  one  man  or  group  of  men  no 
matter  how  sincere  they  may  be.     I  am  tre- 
mendously worried  over  the  fact  that  it  has 
seemed  necessary  on  the  part  of  our  leaders 
to  provide  for  the  destruction  or  removal  of 
practlcaUy   aU   of   our   liberties  even    before 
we  get  started  to  defend  them.    I  would  have 
felt  Isetter   over  the   President's   declaration 
of  an  emergency  If  at  the  same  time  he  had 
promised  the   people  that   their  rights  and 
liberties  would  be  returned   to  them  when 
the  emergency  had  passed.    He  did  not.    But 
we,  the  people,  must  hereby  highly  resolve 
that  we  win  get  those  liberties  back.    What 
else  Is  there  to  fight  for  or  to  live  for? 

In  any  case,  we  mtist  all  realize  that  we 
are  now  In  a  different  world,  and  a  sadder 
one,  than  we  have  ever  known,  a  world  filled 
with  work  and  sacrifice  and  blood  and  tears. 
The  best  any  of  us  can  do  Is.  so  far  as  possible, 
to  keep  from  worrying  and  to  do  the  job 
where  we  are  the  best  we  can.  The  common 
people  of  America  had  no  part  in  this  con- 
flict But  farm  folks  have  never  been  found 
wanting  in  other  crises,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Government  leaders,  can  rest  assured  that 
we  will  not  be  found  wanting  this  tlnie. 
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Wkat't  Back  of  the  Trade  Treatiet? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  BLANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 


Wednesday.  June  11.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  KANSAS  CTTT  (MO.) 
DAILY   DROVERS  TELEGRAM 


Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  an  article  from  the 
Dally  Drover's  Telegram,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  under  date  of  June  5,  1941.  This 
paper  has  been  running  for  many  years 
and  is  published  largely  in  the  interests 
of  livestock  men  and  farmers  of  this 
country.  The  article  is  entitled  "What's 
Back  of  the  Trade  Treaties?": 
IFrom  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Dally  Drover's 
Telegram  of  June  5,  1941) 

WHAT'S   BACK  or   THX  TKAOB  TBCATUS? 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides that  the  President  may  conclude  trea- 
ties with  other  countries,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate.  Trea- 
ties with  Argentina  and  Urtiguay  are  now 
under  consideration  by  a  committee  of  th? 
Senate  through  a  hearing  of  Interested  par"-" 
ties.  The  findings  of  the  conunlttee  wUl  go 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  with  approval  or 
dlMpproval 

These  proposed  agreements  are  Itnown  as 
rtclprocal  trade  treaties,  in  which  one  nation 
swaps  the  right  to  send  to  the  other  surplus 
industrial  or  agricultural  products  at  lowered 
tariffs  The  chief  surplus  product  of  Argen- 
tina and  Uruguay  Is  beef  What  those  coun- 
tries desire  and  insist  on  having  in  trade 
treaties  with  the  United  States  is  tariff  con- 
cessions that  will  maice  this  country  the  per- 
manent marlcet  for  that  surplus.  In  consid- 
eration of  which.  Argentina  and  Uruguay  will 
lower  the  tariffs  on  our  motorcars,  refrigera- 
tors, or  other  commodities  that  are  not  pro- 
duced, or  underproduced,  in  those  countries. 

NotMXly  in  a  sane  state  of  mind,  knowing 
that  the  chief  occupation  of  many  Western 
•nd  Southwestern  States  of  this  country  is 
the  same  as  the  chief  occupation  of  Argen- 
tina and  Uruguay — the  production  of  cattle 
for  beef — can  say  that  the  proposed  treaties 
are  not  unfair,  inconsiderate,  and  hazardous 
to  the  trans-Mlsslssippl  population  and 
thereby  to  the  well-being  of  the  Nation.  Why, 
then,  should  the  Department  of  State  propose 
such  a  provision  and  why  should  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  give  Its  consent?  Can 
the  State  Department,  the  President,  and  the 
Senate  be  ignorant  as  to  the  vital  character 
of  such  a  swap  on  the  economics  of  the  great 
West? 

That  isn't  likely,  but  the  "solidarity"  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  through  mutual  trade 
agreements  is  considered  of  greater  Impor- 
tance than  the  well-being  of  this  or  that  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States.  To  act  In  concert 
economically  la  the  basis  if  not  guaranty  of 
cooperation  politically  and  mllitaristlcally. 

Such  is  the  program,  the  Injustice  of  which 
li  that  economic  sufDclency  for  variouB  Latin 
nations  of  South  America  is  to  be  promoted 
and  secured  at  the  expense  of  economic  dls- 
•ater  for  western  United  States. 

If  such  solidarity  Is  to  be  purchasable  only 
In  such  a  manner,  it  were  better  that  the 
United  States  Oovemment  purchase  the  sur- 


plus beef  of  the  nations  that  can't  be  handled 
otherwise  and  dump  It  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Let's  turn  this  proposal  around  and  see 
what  happens.  Let's  say  that  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  are  Industrial  nations  and  seek  a 
market  in  the  United  States  for  their  sur- 
plus refrigerators  and  motorcars.  The  first 
voice  to  be  raised  against  the  Import  into 
the  United  SUtes  of  those  industrial  prod- 
ucts would  be  the  labor  unions. 

But  what  voice  is  raised  by  labor  unions 
against  the  import  of  beef  and  Its  ruinous 
effect  on  the  chief  Industry  of  the  Great  West? 
If  these  treaties  are  effected  to  admit  beef  In 
payment  for  hemispheric  solidarity,  this  cat- 
tle country  will  buy  fewer  industrial  prod- 
ucts, so  that  whether  we  Import  motorcars 
or  beef,  the  labor  unions  wotild  suffer  along 
with  the  cattlemen. 


Some  Clarifications 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  HTW  TOKX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  ATTVES 


Wednesday,  June  11.  1941 


TRANSLA-nON  FROM  IL  PR0GRES60 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  translation 
of  an  article  published  by  II  Progresso  on 
May  25,  1941: 

[Translation  from  II  Progresso  of   May  25, 
1941] 

80Ba  CLARmCATIONS 

There  are  still  some  half-baked  snoopers 
intent  on  rummaging  through  old  news- 
papers and  old  photographs  to  try  to  prove 
my  anti-Americanism  because  of  my  affection 
for  Italy,  my  respect  for  the  government 
which  the  Italians  have  chosen,  and  my 
friendship  for  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
representatives  of  Italy  in  the  United  States. 

But  have  they  found  In  their  breathless 
search  and  their  malicious  gleanings  a  single 
act  or  word  of  mine  against  America? 

This  Indeed  would  have  been  a  vain  search, 
because  the  United  States  has  always  been 
first  In  my  heart.  And  why,  therefore,  should 
my  very  loyal  Americanism  have  caused  me  to 
suspect  that  I  would  be  blamed  for  my  de- 
votion to  my  native  land  and  the  Interest  and 
S3rmpathy  with  which  I  followed  every  im- 
portant Italian  event  while  the  most  cordial, 
friendly  relations  existed  between  Rome  and 
Washington,  to  the  strengthening  of  which 
I  and  my  newspapers  gave  every  possible 
cooperation? 

Now  that — for  the  first  time  In  theli  his- 
tories— Italy  and  the  United  States  find 
themselves  In  opposing  camps,  I  did  not  wait 
for  Impositions  from  above  or  below  to  take 
due  account  of  the  new  situation  and  to  pro- 
claim without  the  slightest  hesitation  and 
without  reservations  that  my  duty — as  that 
of  every  other  American  citizen  of  Italian 
extraction — is  that  of  being  profoundly  loyal 
to  America  Just  as  we  were  before  and  always 
shall  be. 

I  must  remind  those  who  reproach  me  for 
the  Italian  Red  Cross  fund  and  other  Italian 
relief  funds  during  the  Ethiopian  War  that 
the  enterprise  had  the  sanction  of  the  State 
Department.  Funds  were  being  collected  for 
Selassie;   and   why,  then,  since   the  United 


States  was  neutral,  should  Italo- Americans 
have  been  deprived  of  contributing  to  funds 
for  the  relief  of  the  wotmded  or  ol  the  fami- 
lies of  Italians  killed  in  battle? 

Among  the  happiest  memories  of  oiu-  com- 
munity will  always  be  the  great  relief  rally  I 
staged  at  Madison  Square  Garden  on  the 
night  of  December  14.  1936.  which  was  at- 
tended by  22,000  people,  while  many  others, 
tinable  to  procure  seats,  jammed  the  sur- 
rounding streets  to  listen  to  the  speeches  car- 
ried to  them  by  loudspeakers  The  charitable 
purpose  of  that  enterprise  found  eloquent 
proponents  In  prominent  American  and 
Italo-Amerlcan  citizens  who  addressed  that 
meeting,  such  as  the  late  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Salvatore  A.  Cotlllo.  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Ferdinand  Pecpra,  the  late  t)emocratlc 
Congressman  from  New  York,  Hon  William  I. 
Sirovich,  and  Mayor  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia, 
who,  after  having  congratulated  the  organ- 
izers for  the  great  meeting  "under  the  protec- 
tijn  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,"  added.  "Your 
enthusiasm  Is  fully  Justified,  because  1  know 
that  every  cent  which  you  have  given  will  go 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  other 
relief  organizations  of  Italy." 

A  photostatic  copy  of  a  check  for  $100,000, 
bearing  my  signature,  has  been  reproduced. 
Very  well.  That  document — one  of  eight 
checks  of  similar  amovint  turned  over  to  the 
representative  of  the  Italian  Government — 
is  glaring  proof  that  fund  d'-lves  of  my  news- 
papers are  not  shrouded  In  mystery  and  that 
I  prefer  to  give  the  donors  tangible  proof 
that  every  dollar  collected— not  a  penny  less, 
as  Mayor  La  Guardia  pointed  out — reached 
its  destination.  I  am  not  In  the  habit  of  col- 
lecting funds  from  the  public  for  a  definite 
purpose  without  letting  the  donors  know  how 
their  money  was  spent. 

A  grave  accusation  of  this  sort — collecting 
funds  for  a  monument  which  was  never 
erected — was  launched  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives against  the  head  of  a  newspaper 
which,  often  covered  by  the  banner  of  red 
Internationalism,  dares  raise  its  voice  against 
a  charitable  enterprlfe  of  mine  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Italy,  forgetting,  however,  that  I  have 
collected  and  persi^nally  donated  for  the 
American  Red  CrosF.  for  the  relief  of  flood 
victims  In  the  United  States,  for  the  Greater 
New  York  Fund,  and  for  innumerable  chari- 
table and  cultural  American  or  Italo-Amerl- 
can organizations,  a  list  of  which  can  be 
found  in  another  section  of  this  newspaper 

One  of  the  latest  fund-raising  campaigns 
promoted  through  my  newspapers  was  for  the 
noble  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  In 
Washington  to  the  memory  of  Gugllelmo  Mar- 
coni, whose  genial  Inventions  have  benefited 
all  mankind.  And  the  monument  has  al- 
ready been  erected  pnd  waits  only  its  solemn 
dedication 

May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  why,  to  the  ex- 
plicit charge  made  by  Congressman  Dick- 
stein  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— where  have  the  funds  for  the 
monument  to  Matteottl  gone? — the  accused 
has  not  yet  answered.  Probably  he  is  among 
those  who  seriously  believe  that,  in  certain 
cases,  silence  Is  golden.     •     •     • 

I  have  always  been  against  fascism  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  Fas- 
cist organizations  among  Italo-Americans. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  consider  useless 
all  the  noise  being  made  by  some  groups  of 
old  or  recently  Imported  tuitl-Fascists,  whose 
Americanism  is  of  doubtful  quality,  since 
some  of  them  come  from  the  ranks  of  "red" 
subversivism  and  others  are  authentic  ex- 
Fascists,  who  have  been  converted  to  anti- 
fascism  only  for  personal  leasons.  Their  in- 
sinuations and  their  libellous  attacks  di- 
rected against  one  or  another  lend  them- 
selves— and  it  is  principally  for  this  reason 
that  I  protest — to  harmful  generalizations 
which  end  by  strengthening  the  most  foolish 
prejudices  and  the  most  unjust  discrimina- 
tions against  Italo-Americans,   who  are.   In 
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their  Americanism,  far  more  patriotic  than 
these  acctisers  of  many  colors  among  whom 
there  are  some  who,  as  they  have  betrayed 
their  native  land,  might  some  day  also  be- 
tray America. 

Generoso  Popb. 


The  Aftermath  of  the  Fireworks  Chat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS^ 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  A.  DAY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  11.  1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   CHICAGO   DAILY 
TRIBUNE 


Mr.  DAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  June  2, 1941 : 

(From  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribime  of  Jime  2, 
1941) 

THE  AFTERMATH  OF  THE  FIREWORKS  CHAT 

It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  realizes 
that  his  war  speech  fell  dead.  It  pancaked. 
The  people  were  not  stunned  by  his  picture 
of  their  perils.  They  recognized  the  danger 
as  one  which  does  not  exist  and  the  unlimited 
emergency  as  something  of  an  unlimited 
absurdity. 

The  Nazis,  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  war  propa- 
ganda, are  an  immediate  threat  to  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  He  said  they  have  the  mili- 
tary power  to  occupy  Spain  and  Portugal  and 
are  bringing  a  threat  "to  the  Atlantic  fortress 
of  Dakar  and  the  island  outposts  of  the  New 
World— the  Azores  and  Cape  Verde  Islands." 
The  war,  he  said,  "is  coming  very  close  to 
home." 

British  sea  control  had  Just  been  demon- 
strated. A  ship  the  Germans  thought  was 
the  most  powerful  afloat  had  been  sunk  as 
It  attempted  to  enter  the  North  Atlantic, 
When  Mr.  Roosevelt  undertook  to  tell  the 
country  that  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  in 
imminent  danger  of  Nazi  Invasion  the  people 
knew  he  was  trying  to  play  on  their  fears. 
Two  navies  said  there  was  no  unlimited  emer- 
gency or  any  other  kind.  The  greatest  of 
all  now  Is  the  American  Navy.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous to  tell  the  Nation  It  is  in  the  immediate 
peril  which  would  Justify  the  war  alarms  con- 
cocted for  deceitful  purposes. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  repeated  his  statement  that 
the  Atlantic  is  the  graveyard  of  supplies  in- 
tended for  Great  Britain.  "The  battle  of  the 
Atlantic,"  he  said,  "now  extends  from  the  ley 
waters  of  the  North  Pole  to  the  frozen  con- 
tinent of  the  Antarctic.  Throughout  this 
huge  area  there  have  been  sinkings  of  mer- 
chant ships  m  alarming  and  Increasing  num- 
bers by  Nazi  raiders  or  submarines." 

The  best  reports  obtainable  by  Congress  in- 
dicate that  the  loss  of  ships  clearing  from 
ports  in  the  United  States  has  been  small. 
Admiral  Land,  of  the  Maritime  Commission, 
revealed  that  his  records  showed  only  8  of 
205  such  vessels  had  been  sunk  in  the  first 
3  months  of  this  year.  Other  figures  put  the 
total  number  of  such  ships  lost  for  the  entire 
period  of  the  war  at  28. 

It  does  not  suit  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  the  head 
of  the  war  party  to  trim  his  alarms  down  to 
the  size  of  the  facts.  If  he  did.  he  would  not 
have  any  emergency  except  emergencies  he 
can  find  at  home  and  has  made.  The  speech 
didn't  click.  People  who  had  been  keeping 
their  heads  didnt  lose  them.    People  who 


were  not  for  war  didn't  change  their  minds. 
A  sense  of  failure  may  have  led  to  the  subse- 
quent drive  to  frighten  the  people. 

Mayor  LaGuardia  followed  up  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's proclamation  by  proclaiming  on  his  own 
hook.  He  proclaimed  that  "all  residents  of 
New  York  adhere  to  the  requirements  of  said 
proclamation  and  adjust  themselves  to  the 
state  of  emergency  existing."  Such  of  the 
residents  as  have  retained  a  measure  of  sanity 
may  be  looking  about  for  methods  of  adjust- 
ment to  whatever  is  to  be  adhered  to. 

The  mayor  does  not  give  them  much  help 
aside  from  demanding  unstinted  support  of 
the  Government  "to  the  extent  of  personal 
sacrifice."  The  Little  Wild  Flower's  output  is 
a  part  of  the  concerted  drive  against  the 
intelligence  and  common  sense  of  the  coun- 
try. It  has  appeared  in  many  quarters.  It  is 
oflaclally  Inspired  and  directed.  It  Is  intended 
to  create  the  impression  that  the  Nation  is  at 
war  and  that  it  may  be  attacked  at  any  mo- 
ment. 

The  Memorial  Day  "alert"  in  the  Army 
camps,  the  ports,  munitions  plants,  and  other 
spots  where  it  might  scare  someone  seems  to 
have  been  a  part  of  the  alarm  campaign.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, is  darkly  ominous  about  sabotage 
plots  and  ofBcials  of  various  cities  have  been 
warned. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  create  a  war  atmos- 
phere by  telling  the  people  that  they  mtist 
be  ready  to  use  less  electricity  and  less  gaso- 
line, by  suggesting  that  food  rations  may  be 
imposed,  and  by  collecting  pots  and  pans  in 
house-to-house  vif.ltations.  All  is  intended 
to  stir  the  blood,  play  on  emotions  and  fears, 
and  break  down  the  common  sense. 

Have  we  ever  before  known  such  a  deter- 
mined attempt  by  government  to  drag  the 
Nation  Into  war?  Have  methods  ever  been 
so  unscrupulous,  falsifications  so  obvious,  and 
Intent  so  pernicious? 


A  Mischievous  Utterance 
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EDITORIAL  FROM   THE   HARTFORD 
(CONN.)    COURANT 


President  and  Congress  of  the  United  State* 
into  plunging  us  into  the  European  war  un- 
prepared." The  animus  of  the  statement  is 
obvious.  By  attempting  to  fasten  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Na- 
tion at  the  present  time  on  a  smaU  minority, 
the  statement  evidently  seeks  to  create  dis- 
unity now,  as  well  as  to  name  the  scapegoat 
on  whom  can  be  shifted  the  blame  In  the 
event  that  the  policy  is  regarded  as  a  failure 
in  the  future.  In  the  circiunstances.  the 
statement  is  pregnant  with  mischief. 

In  his  reply.  Mr.  Edelsteln  correctly  pointed 
out  that  such  accusations  as  Mr.  Rankin  had 
voiced  were  in  large  part  responsible  for  the 
rise  of  nazl-lsm  in  Germany,  which  evil  force 
the  United  States  has  pledged  its  help  in  de- 
stroying. In  almost  his  last  breath,  he  de- 
cried the  utterance,  with  entire  Justice,  as 
being  "unfair  and  un-American."  His  death 
put  the  Incident  In  the  blazing  light  of  pub- 
licity. The  people  of  the  United  States  can 
well  ponder  its  significance.  If  they  do.  they 
will  give  no  faith  or  credit  to  men  who  speak 
as  Mr.  Rankin  did. 


Mr.  MACIORA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
of  June  7,  1941: 

IFrom  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  of  June 
'  7,1941] 

A  MISCHIEVOUS  tnTERANC« 

Until  the  death  of  Mr.  Edelsteln  of  New 
York  as  he  ended  a  reply  to  Mr.  Rankin  of 
Mississippi  probably  few  persons  realized  the 
character  of  some  of  the  utterances  being 
made  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time.  With  the  Nation  In  a 
state  of  unlimited  emergency  in  order  that 
it  might  the  better  equip  Itself  and  its  friends 
in  the  war  against  nazi-ism.  few  would  have 
supposed  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  have  time,  much  less  inclination,  for 
speeches  Ulnted  by  racial  prejudice. 

Unhappily,  such  is  the  case.  In  his  speech 
Mr  RANKIN  had  declared  that  "Wall  Street 
and  a  little  group  of  our  international  Jewish 
brethren  are  rtUl  attempting  to  harass  the 


Racial  and  Relifioas  Bifotry 
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or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 
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STATEMENT  BY  CITIZENSHIP  EDUCA- 
TIONAL SERVICE 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  Citizenship  Edu- 
cational Service,  dated  June  6,  1941, 
which  should  be  read  by  every  Member 
of  the  House  because  it  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  tolerance  and  brotherly 

love. 
The  statement  follows: 
A  charge  that  statements  of  the  type  made 
yesterday  in  the  House  play  into  the  hand* 
of   Europe's   dictators   was   made    today   by  ^ 
Citizenship  Educational  Service,  a  coordinat- 
ing   committee    of    24     national    patriotic, 
religious,  and   welfare  organizations  with  a 
membership  of  more  than  30.000,000  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  text  of  the  statement,  which  was  issued 
by  Palmer  Bevis.  executive  director  of  Citi- 
zenship  Educational  Service,  follows: 

"The  attack  on  the  Jews  which  was  made 
in  the  House  yesterday  with  such  trag.c  con- 
sequences is  something  which  should  never 
be  permitted  to  happen  again  in  a  land  which 
prides  itself  on  Its  democracy. 

"In  ordinary  times,  an  atuck  on  a  re- 
ligious group  such  as  this  would  be  serious 
enough  as  a  violation  of  the  American  doc- 
trine of  tolerance  and  undersUndlng  with 
respect  to  all  classes,  races,  and  creeds.  To- 
day however,  what  U  involved  is  something 
far  more  important.  For  today,  such 
spreaders  of  prejudice  are  consciously  or 
unconsciously  playing  the  game  o*  f^^ope  » 
dictators  who.  through  the  most  diabolical 
and  far-reaching  propaganda  campaign  ever 
conceived,  are  attempting  In  every  country  in 
the  world  to  fan  the  flames  of  group  hatreds 
class  conflicts,  and  religious  bigotry  as  a 
means  of  spreading  contusion  and  dis^rd 
In  the  ranks  of  the  democracies.  ThU 
psychological  warfare  against  America  la  do 
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myth.  For  If  Am«rlc«n  groups  can  be  set  to 
light  among  thenwelvea.  American  defense 
will  be  ••boUged  at  Ita  roott.  cur  aid  to 
Britain  will  be  reduced,  and  the  resulting 
indecUlon  and  delay  will  give  the  dictators 
their  hoped-for  chance  to  win  a  quick  victory. 

•'America  is  a  land  where  Individuals  are 
Judged,  not  by  their  membership  In  any 
minority  group,  but  by  their  individual 
worth,  their  individual  abilities,  their  indi- 
vidual moral  qualities  as  American  citizens. 
Once  America  gives  up  these  standards  with 
respect  to  men  and  women  of  whatever  re- 
ligion or  national  origin,  we  are  ourselves  on 
the  road  to  the  destruction  of  the  American 
way  of  life  itself  and  the  substitution  for  it 
of  the  fantastic  'master  race"  theories  of  the 
totalitarian  nations. 

"The  fact  that  foreign  propaganda,  to  the 
extent  of  millions  of  dollars.  Is  being  poured 
out  In  this  country  to  create  Just  this  kind  of 
prejudice.  Is  serious  enough.  But  that  any 
one  of  the  people's  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress. Representatives  sworn  to  uphold  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  tl.e  Constitution,  should 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
aline  himself  openly  with  this  foreign  propa- 
ganda Is  an  event  which  cannot  go  unchal- 
lenged by  decent,  self-respecting  Americans 
evcr>'Where. 

"In  his  recent  'fireside  chat'.  I>resldent 
RooeeTelt  spoke  of  'the  Bundlsts,  the  Fas- 
cists, and  the  Communists,  and  every  group 
devoted  to  bigotry  and  racial  and  religious  In- 
tolerance.' And.  he  continued:  'It  Is  no  mere 
coincidence  that  all  the  arguments  put  for- 
ward by  these  enemies  of  democracy — all 
their  attempts  to  confuse  and  divide  our  peo- 
ple and  to  destroy  public  confidence  in  gov- 
ernment •  •  •  all  of  these  are  but 
echoes  of  the  words  that  have  been  poured 
out  from  the  Axis  bureaus  of  propaganda. 
Those  same  words  have  been  used  before  In 
other  countries— to  scare  them,  to  divide 
them,  to  soften  them  up.  Invariably  those 
same  words  have  formed  the  advance  guard 
of  physical  attack.' 

"In  the  spirit  of  this  official  warning  to 
the  American  j)eople  by  their  President,  we 
protest  against  the  words  spoken  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  yesterday." 

The  24  national  organizations  affiliated 
with  Cltixenshlp  Educational  Service  are: 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Boys'  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica. Catholic  Youth  Organization,  Federal 
CJouncll  of  Churches.  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews.  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  Y.  W.  C.  A  .  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Association.  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks.  Knights  of  Columbus.  Jewish 


Welfare  Board.  Y.  M.  C.  A..  Workers  Educa- 
tion Bureau  of  America.  American  Friends 
Service  Committee.  International  Society 
Christian  Endeavor.  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Catholic 
Charities.  N.  A.  A.  C.  P..  A.  P.  of  L..  American 
Jewish  Committee.  National  Self-Govern- 
ment   Committee,   Youthbullders. 


Fifth    Monthly    Report    of    Government 
Finances,    1941 
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HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  11,  1941 


LETTER    AND    STATEMENTS    FROM    THE 
SECRETARY   OF  THE  TREASURY 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  previously  granted  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  letter  and  statements  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

Treasubt    Departmint. 

Washington,  June  10,  1941. 
Hon.  Edward  T.  Tatlor, 

Chairman,  House  Committee 

on  Appropriations. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  By  direction  of 
the  Secretary  and  in  accordance  with  the 
arrangements  made  with  you  as  outlined  In 
his  letter  of  January  31.  1941,  I  am  enclos- 
ing herewith  the  following  statements: 

Statement  No.  I,  general  Budget  summary — 
receipts  and  expenditures,  comparing  (1) 
Budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  years  1941  and 
1942  and  actual  figures  for  the  fiscal  year 
1940:  and  (2)  actual  figures  for  the  first  11 
months  of  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1940  and 
1941. 

Statement  No.  II.  effect  of  financing  the 
deficit  on  the  public  debt,  showing  (1)  Budget 
estimates  for  the  fiscal  years  1941  and  1942. 
and  actual  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1940; 
and  (2)  actual  figures  as  of  May  31,  1940.  and 
May  31,   1941.  respectively:   This  statement 


shows  the  extent  to  which  the  net  deficit  has 
been  met  through  borrowings  and  reductions 
In  the  Treasury's  cash  balance.  It  also  shows 
the  debt  at  the  beginning  and  the  close  of 
the  period. 

Statement  No.  ni,  statutory  debt  limita- 
tion, showing  the  amount  of  the  debt  out- 
standing which  is  subject  to  the  debt  limita- 
tion and  the  balance  of  the  borrowing  au- 
thority, i.  e.,  the  amount  of  additional  debt 
which  may  be  Issued  pursuant  to  existing 
limitations. 

Statement  No.  IV,  general  fund  balance, 
showing  an  analysis  of  the  general  fund  bal- 
ance and  the  changes  therein  during  the 
period:  This  statement  sets  forth  the  bal- 
ances at  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  the 
period  classified  as  to  working  balance,  in- 
crement on  gold,  and  seigniorage.  It  shows 
how  the  general -fund  balance  was  afTecterl  by 
(1)  borrowings,  (2)  excess  of  receipts  or  ex- 
penditures in  trust  accounts,  etc..  and  (3) 
the  net  deficit  as  set  forth  in  statement  No.  I. 
Statement  No.  V.  obligations  of  corpora- 
tions and  credit  agencies  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  Interest  as  of  May  31.  1941: 
This  statement  shows  the  contingent  liabili- 
ties of  the  Government,  I.  e  ,  the  outstanding 
securities  issued  by  corporations  and  credit 
agencies  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  as  to  principal  and  Interest. 

Statement  No.  VI.  combined  statement  of 
assets  and  liabilities  of  governmental  corpo- 
rations and  credit  agencies,  as  of  April  30, 
1941,  based  upon  the  latest  official  reports 
received  by  the  Treasury:  This  statement 
shows  the  total  assets  of  such  corporations 
and  agencies,  the  liabilities  (including  re- 
serves), and  their  net  worth.  The  liabilities 
are  segregated  according  to  obligations  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States  and  obligations 
not  so  guaranteed.  The  net  worth  is  classi- 
fied as  to  the  amounts  of  the  Government's 
proprietary  interest  and  of  the  proprietary 
interests  not  owned  by  the  Government.  The 
total  amount  of  Interagency  Interests  of  all 
corporations  and  agencies  included  In  this 
statement  is  also  shown. 

Following  the  suggestion  in  your  letter  of 
May  9.  1941,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  estimates  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures have  been  revised  upon  the  basis  of  the 
latest  iilformation  available.  Accordingly 
the  Budget  estimates  of  receipts,  expendi- 
tures, and  net  deficit  used  in  statements 
I,  II,  and  IV  are  the  Budget  Director's  revised 
estimates  as  of  June  1,  1941. 
Very  truly  yours, 

D.  W.  Bkll, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


I.  General  Budget  summary —Receipts  and  expenditures 
|On  basis  of  daily  Treasury  statements",  i.  e..  checks  paid  by  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.    In  millions  of  dollars] 


Bcreirts: 

lnf«mf  ta« 

Miscellaneous  Internal  revenue  

Taxes  under  tHK-ial  Secunty  .\ct  — ..-. - - 

TaT«s  upon  carriers  and  their  employees — - 

Cu-stoitis ; - 

Return  of  mrptua  (ands  from  Oovemment  corporations — 


Total  receipts .-:--- i""."^    j 

net  amounts  transferred  to  Federal  o\i-ne  and  survivors'  insurance  trust  fund. 


••••«••«•«••«••••• 


Net  receipts 

See  footnotes  at  end  o(  tabla. 


Full  fiscal  years 

July  1  to  May  81 

Budget  estimates ' 

Actual, 
1940 

Actual, 

fiscal  year 

1941 

Actual, 

fiscal  year 

1940 

19i2 

1»41 

8,420.0 

8,135.0 

847.0 

145.0 

390.0 

i77.'6" 

3,424.0 
2,942.0 
789.0 
l."?«.  0 
197.0 
360.5 
173.7 

2, 125.  3 
2,344.6 
712.2 
121.0 
348.6 
63.6 
219.5 

-2,553.8 
2,702.1 
7H4.2 
110.8 
363.7 
310.2 
176.9 

1,  661. 5 

2, 143. 7 

70«.3 

94.6 

820.5 

9.8 

202.2 

10,114.0 
7110 

8,221.2 
662.8 

e,924.8 
537.7 

0,991.4 
660.2 

8,140.6 
402.3 

9.40Z0 

7,558.4 

8,387.1 

6,331.2 

4,737.8 
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/.  General  Budget  fummary — receipts  and  expenditures — Continued 
(On  basis  of  daily  Treasury  statements,  i.  e.,  checks  paid  by  Treasurer  of  the  United  SUtes.    In  millions  of  dollars] 
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Classification 


Expenditures: 

Departmental 

Agricultural  program  ♦. 


National  defense: 

War -> 

Navy — 

National-defense  funds  for  the  President 

Selective  Service 

Emergency  ship  construction  (U.  S.  Maritime  Commission). 

Defense  aid  (lend-lease) 

National-defense  housing  (Federal  Works  Agency) 

Other  agencies „..—.... 


Total. 


Interest  on  the  public  debt . 

Federal  Loan  Agency .. . 

Federal  Security  Agency — .< — 

Federal  Works  .\gency  ' .. ... . . 

Tennes.see  Valley  .\uthority ..... .. .... 

Veterans'  .Administration . 

Transfers  to  trust  accounts 

Return  of  surplus  funds  from  Government  corporations. 
Another 


Total  expenditures  • 

Net  deficit  (excess  expenditures  over  receipts)  •. 


Full  fiscal  years 


Budget  estimates 


1942 


888.0 
1.302.0 


6,940.0 
3,950.0 

3.S3.0 
32.0 

200.0 
3.500.0 

225.0 

300.0 


IS.  500.0 


1941 


759.0 
1,220.0 


3,  740. 0 

2,  l.ia  0 

13<'..0 

ly.o 

25.0 
100. 0 

30.0 
250.0 


«,  4.V).  0 


Actual, 
1940 


809.9 
•1,425.0 


007.1 
WL8 


(') 


1,558.6 


1. 275. 0 

9.0 

872. 0 

1.121.0 

40.0 

669.0 

268.0 


425.0 


1,100.0 

110 

843.0 

1, 667.  5 

.■?fi.  0 

657.0 

234.6 

•339.5 

452.4 


22. 169. 0 


12.992.0 


12. 767. 0 


5,433.6 


1,040.0 
14.3 

799.3 

•2. 060.7 

39.1 

666.7 

207.9 

""479.'9' 


8,098.2 


July  1  to  May  U 


Actual.  Of 

cal  year 

IMt 


•745.2 
1.08a  1 


8.12&4 

1,9/Ul 

103.8 

15.5 

5.7 

6.7 

10.7 

(•) 

8.240.4 


771.8 

11.4 

•887.8 

1.543.7 

•  4.T  9 

507.3 

234.6 

•S1Z5 

•429.0 


11.182.2 


Actual,  fis- 
cal vr«r 
1940 


748.0 
■1.855.4 


1.405.8 


730.4 
14.4 

754.4 

<1.911» 

36.8 

6ia8 

207.9 


483.4 


8.111.7 


3.61L1 


4. 851.  0 


8.373.9 


I  Revisod-Jane  1. 1941.  „      ,  ..u      •      . 

•  In  comparinz  actual  receipts  and  expenditures  for  parts  of  a  fiscal  year  witn  estimates 
for  the  full  fiscal  year,  con.siderat  Ion  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  moneys  are  not  revived 
and  expen  led  evenly  throughout  the  vcar.  For  example,  the  larger  amounts  of  income- 
tax  payments  are  received  in  March  and  June  quarters  of  e:«h  fiscal  year.  A\  hile  certain 
expenditures  occur  evenly  from  month  to  month,  some  are  seasonal  and  others  vary 
according  to  circumstances. 

•  Includes  national-defense  expenditures  augmentmg  regtilar  activities. 


•  Not  includine  departmental  expenditures  of  Department  of  Aerlculture. 
»  Revised  to  include  revolving-fund  tninsactions. 

•  Exfjenditures  included  in  totals  for  Departmental,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  and  "All  other."    See  footnote  4. 

'  Exclusive  of  national-defense  housing  activities  shown  above. 
'  Credits,  deduct. 

•  Exclusive  of  debt  retirements  pursuant  to  sinking  fund  and  other  appropriations. 


//.  Effect  0/  financing  the  deficit  on  the  public  debt 
[On  basis  of  daily  Treasury  statements.    In  millions  of  dollars] 


Classification 


Net  deficit  (statement  I) 

Changes  in  cash  accounts  during  period: 

Add:  Increase  in  general  fund  balance  during  period. 


Total  --- " ..... 

Deduct:  Excess  of  receiptsover  expenditures  in  trust  accounts,  etc.,  during  period 


Total  financed  by  increase  in  public  debt. 
Add:^Publicdebtat  beginning  of  period 


Public  debt  at  end  of  period. 


Full  fiscal  years 


Budget  estimates  < 


1943 


12, 767. 0 
37.8 


12,804.8 
37.8 


12. 767. 0 
48. 401.  1 


CI.  ICS.  1 


1941 


8,433.6 
41.2 


6, 474.  8 
41.2 


fi.  433. 6 
42, 967.  5 


48,401.1 


Actual. 
1940 


8,01L1 
•947.8 


2.66.1.0 
135.6 


2.  52S.  0 
40, 439.  5 


42.967.8 


July  1  to  May  81 


Actual. 

fiscal  year 

1941 


4,8SL0 
13.7 


4,804.7 
111.4 


4,  753.  3 
42,967.6 


47, 720.  8 


Actual, 

fiscal  year 

1940 


8,373.9 
'80S.6 


2^565.8 
197.1 


%S0&3 

40,488.8 


42.807.7 


1  Revised  June  1,1941.  ^  ^ Decrease,  deduct. 

///.  Statutory  debt  limitation 

(Under  sec.  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  amended.    As  of  May  31,  IWl.    In  mUlions  of  doUars) 


Limitation. 
Deduct 


uLeS'&SSnt^ruSs'itL'Sw^ 

Less:  Debt  outstanding  not  subject  to  statutory  limitation 


Total. 


Balance  of  borrowing  authority. 


47. 73a  8 
1.070.0 


48.790.8 
670.8 


05,000.0 


48, 217.1 


IflvTBli 


-I 


^ 

y 


§1: 


%'   i 
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/v.  CknenU  fund  baianee 

On  basis  of  daily  Trasury  statements.    In  millions  of  dollars] 


CiMrification 


Balance  in  reniml  fund  at  becinning  of  period: 
Working  balance — — • 


Total - 

iBcnaMs: 

Borrowinps— net  incrmae  in  ptiblicdebt 

Net  receipts,  trust  account.^,  etc 

To«al 

Dacrewea:  Netdeflrit  (statwneBlI) 

Balanca  in  general  fand  at  end  of  period 

ABalytiealganeral  fnnd  balances  al  end  o:  period: 

Wfjfliiiiic  balance. .......... . ..... 

Increment  on  roM . 

6«iirn»ora«e  (silver) .— 

Total ~ 


Full  fiscal  years 


Budgest  estimates  > 


1942 


1.178.4 
143.3 
610.2 


1,93L9 

12, 767. 0 
37.8 


14.736.7 
12,  767. 0 


1.  &09. 


1.195.8 
143.7 
630.2 


1. 969.  7 


1941 


1.162.7 
142.8 
M5.2 


1.39a  7 

6,433.6 
41.2 


7.365.6 
5,433.6 


Artnal, 
1940 


2,159.6 
14Z4 
636.3 


2.838.2 

2,528.0 
135.6 


&A01.8 
3,611.1 


1. 931.  9       1, 890.  7 


July  1  to  May  31 


Actual, 

fiscal 

year  1941 


1. 162. 7 
142:8 
585.2 


Actual, 

fiscal 
year  1640 


2, 159.  5 
142.4 

636.3 


1,89a  7 

4.753.3 
111.4 


6,755.4 
4. 851. 0 


1,901.4 


2,838.2 

2.368.2 
197.1 


5,403.5 
3. 373. 9 


2,029.5 


1. 178.  4 
143.3 

6ia2 


1,981.9 


1. 162.  7 
142.8 

58,V2 


1, 157.  5 
143.1 

603.8 


1,  303.  1 
142.7 

5*18 


1,890.7       1.904.4 


2,029.6 


■lievL<sed  Junel,  1941. 
V  Obligations  of  corporations  and  credit  ag encie*  guaranteed  as  to  jirincipal  andinterest. 

as  of  May  31,  1941 

[In  milbuDS  of  dollarsl 


Corpoiathm  or  acency 


Cwntnodlty  Credit  Corporation 

Federal  Farm  Morttrage  Corixjratlon. 

Fadcfal  Housing  .\dministnition 

Boom  Ovnen'  Loan  Corporation 

Keeoostnietion  Finance  Corporation.. 

Teni>essee  V'alK-y  Authority 

U.  8.  HouslnR  Authority 

U.  8.  Maritime  Commission... ... 


Total. 


Limit  ol 
authority 


Ontstandinf  liabilities  • 


1,400.0 

2,ooao 

>  4, 100. 0 

»  4. 73a  0 

^644.  7 

61.8 

•  8oao 
'aoao 


Total 


696.2 

1, 269.  6 

17.1 

2, 421).  4 

1,  74L  3 


226.3 


Matured » 


a  2 
(«) 
11.5 


1 6, 37a  9 


11.7 


Un- 
matured 


696.2 

1,269.4 

17.1 

2,408.9 

1,  741.  3 


226.3 


6,350.2 


'  Eielusive  ol  obligations  own«l  by  the  Treasury  and  accrued  interest  thereon. 

«  Kunits  have  been  drjiosito.j  with  the  Treasurer  of  tho  .IniU'd  States  for  payment  of  all  oblifratlons  piaranteed  by 
tbe  I'ntred  Jitates,  rrpre^nttn?  ontstanrttnc  matnred  principal  (unountinR  to  $11,700,000  and  intore=t  of  $4.200.UU). 

»  Limit  of  authority  to  insure  mort^afies.  Debenlures  may  be  issued  and  tendered  only  in  exchange  for  insured 
property  acquired  through  foreclosure. 

»  Th*  Cori>oratif»n  wa-=  anlhorited  to  issue  bonds  for  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $4,730,000,000  to  be  exchanged  or  sold  to 
obtam  fundi  for  financing  home  mortgage  loans  or  for  the  redemption  of  any  of  its  ouL^tanding  bonds.  Its  authority 
to  make  loan^  expired  on  Jane  IS.  1936.  and  the  above  Hmit  may  only  be  increased  for  the  i>arpo!ie  of  retiring  its  out- 
sUndiQf  bonds  by  an  auiount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  bonds  to  l)e  retired,  which  would  not  atlect  the  net  amount 

•  Rn»<-sent$  grow  limit  oT  borrowing  authority.  The  Corporation  has  isstieii  obligations  totaling  $478,256,000,  leaving 
a  balance  o(  borrowing  authority  amounting  to  $321,744,000.  j    .     . 

'  Lunit  which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  with  respect  to  the  msurmg  of  mor;gages  and  the  issuance  of 

•  The  total  amount  of  asaets  of  these  corporations  and  agencies  is  to  excess  of  the  total  amount  of  liabilities,  inclnding 
oblications  guaranteed  by  the  United  SUtes.    See  statement  VL 

Vt.  ComWned  statement  of  assets  and  liabil  ities  of  governmental  corporations  and  credit 

agencies  as  of  Apr.  30.  1941 

[In  million.'  oi  dollars ] 


Asset 

Liabilities 

Net  worth 

Corporatioo  or  acrory 

Exclusive 

of  amount.' 
due  from 
Govern- 
ment cor- 
poration: 

and 
agencies 

Due  from 
Govern- 
ment cor 
poratioa" 

and 
agencies 

Obliga- 
tions guar- 
anteed by 
the  United 

States: 

Due  to 
Govern- 
ment cor- 
porations 

and 
agencift: 

An  other 

(includ 

ingre 

serves) 

Proprie- 
tary inter- 
est ol  ilie 
UnitPil 
States 

Other 

Commo<lity  CratlU  Corporation 

Padaal  Farm  .Mortgage  Corporatioo — 

Federal  llMMtng  Administration 

Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporatkta 

Reeonstruction  Financ-e  CorporaUon... 

1,0.16  5 

1. 629.6 

817 

2.690.7 

1.762.0 

aM.6 

406.8 

347.  3 

2.33:1.0 

3.549.4 

3.8' 

687.5 

1,285.0 

16.8 

2,632.3 

1, 745. 1 

140.0 
1.9 

118.9 

46.5 

3.9 

48.8 

342.5 

16. » 

5.9 

20a6 

1,809.4 

941.0 

100.1 
200.0 
63.0 
109.6 
528.7 
312.0 
137.1 
156.8 
213.3 
2. 114. 9 

100.0 

8M.5 

1.9 

40.2 
67.0 
37.0 

.III-.II 

tl   .'J   Housire  \uthoritT        

22S.8 

T*     ^    \f  ttrttirrw^  f^nmmi^sifun 

lai 
ia6 

287.1 

. 

678!9 

220.2 

Another 



201.7 

SabtotaL 

14.04.16  i      1. 307.  4       >  6. 603. 5 

855.7 

3,534.4  1    3.935.5 

421.9 

hus:  InteracfDcy  intemt  shown  abore. 

Tntal 

-1,307.4 

-8.M.7 

-451.  7 
3,483.8 

14,043.6 

61603.5 

3,5314 

42L9 

•Include*. capital  «ock  and  paiil-in  surplus  of  Govanment  corporatioas  and  agencies. 

Mm:ludes  ffwrtpal  and  accrued  interest.  »  Excludes  $233,800,000  held  by  the  Treasury. 

Note.— The  hwnotag  figures  are  compiled  tnra  latest  reports  received  by  the  Treasury  l>partment  from  the  respeo- 
ttve  eorporaUons  and  agencies.  The  anjounts  covering  obligations  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  differ  from  those 
ibown  in  table  V  to  UieraaeoDtliattlwy  are  staled  in  tliist&hile  as  ol  Apr.  30, 1941,  instead  of  May  .31. 1941,  and  include 
aocroed  tar 


A  Separate  United  States  Air  Force 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  SAUTHOFF 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  11.  1941 


Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
short  time  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  create  a  separate  and  unified  de- 
partment for  our  air  forces  with  a  Sec- 
retary of  Aviation,  who  would  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

Among  the  letters  and  communications 
which  I  have  received  regarding  this  mat- 
ter and  my  remarks  pertaining  thereto 
is  one  from  Maj.  Gen.  William  C.  Rivers, 
retired.  United  States  Army,  a  graduate 
of  West  Point,  who  served  with  honor 
In  all  wars  In  which  our  country  par- 
ticipated during  the  past  50  years.  At 
the  time  of  his  retirement  General  Rivers 
was  the  inspector  general  of  the  Army 
at  the  War  Department. 

General  Rivers  saw  service  in  the  later 
red  Indian  troubles  in  the  West,  in  Cuba, 
in  the  Philippines,  and  in  France,  He 
had  a  battle  command  in  all  our  major 
combats  in  France. 

I  believe  we  should  all  give  our  earnest 
consideration  to  the  remarks  of  General 
Rivers,  not  only  as  one  who  has  had 
many  years  of  valuable  experience,  but 
also  as  one  who  has  a  very  deep  sense  of 
duty  to  his  country  and  a  great  apprecia- 
tion to  the  American  people  who  educated 
him  at  West  Point  and  gave  him  the 
privilege  of  wearing  the  uniform  of  his 
country  for  so  many  years. 

General  Rivers  is  from  time  to  time 
writing  brief  studies  of  various  things 
and  giving  occasional  talks  on  the  radio. 
He  does  not  receive  aid  of  any  kind  for 
his  contributions,  paying  all  the  expenses 
of  making  and  mailing  his  articles  from 
persona]  funds,  his  income  being  the  pen- 
sion derived  as  a  retired  Army  officer. 
A  high  sense  of  patriotic  duty  motivates 
General  Rivers  in  giving  his  views  on  this 
subject. 

His  communication  follows: 

New  York,  N.  Y..  June  9.  1941. 
To  the  Honcrable  Harry  Satjthoff, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  There  seems  to  be  Increasing  dis- 
cuEslcn  of  our  having  a  single  United  States 
air  corps.  I  have  seen  the  arttCle  by  one  of 
cur  well-known  designers  of  airplanes,  which 
was  copied  in  full  In  the  Congression.u. 
Record  for  Wednesday,  May  28.  That  art.cle 
of  Major  De  Seversky  is  entitled  "The  Twilight 
of  Sea  Power."  He  believes  that  our  own 
primary  defense  is  the  long-range,  land-based 
bombing  plane  and  other  airplanes — air 
power.  Major  De  Seversky  says  also  that 
modern  military  aviation  has  clipped  the 
sea  power  of  our  own  Navy,  leaving  the  fleet 
strategically  crippled — no  matter  how  large  a 
Navy  we  build — of  its  offensive  functions  un- 
less our  air  force  controls  the  skies  above  the 
fleets.  Major  De  Seversky  Is  convinced  that 
"the  ultimate  round-the-world  range  of 
25.000  miles  for  airplanes  is  at  most  5  years 
away." 

The  capture  of  Crete  in  a  few  days'  time  in 
the  narrow  seas  was  a  dramatic  and  clear-cut 
victory  of  air  power.  Britain  controlled  the 
sea.   However,  the  British  were  unable  to  pre- 
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vent  the  landing  of  German  forces,  although 
Britain  valiantly  sacrificed  In  the  fighting  a 
number  of  powerful  cruisers  and  destroyers. 
The  British  were  in  possession  of  Crete;  they 
had  an  army  there,  with  defended  positions, 
artillery,  tanks,  and  other  heavy  equipment. 
The  naval  force  aiding  the  Germans  was  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  British.  The  Germans 
took  Crete  without  having  tanks  and  other 
celebrated  equipment  of  their  previous  cam- 
paigns. 

Seme  of  our  Army  officers  have  said  In  the 
past  "The  Army  welcomes  the  airplanes;  they 
are  excellent  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Army 
forces.  But  the  airplanes  are  unable  to  seize 
and  hold  positions.  Also,  airplanes  cannot 
transport  artillery  or  tanks."  We  now  learn 
that  the  soldiers  In  airplane  transports,  and 
m  the  gilders  drawn  by  airplanes,  can  seize 
and  hold  positions.  Also,  that  the  swift  and 
powerftil  dive  bombers  which  accompany  the 
transport  airplanes  are  capable  of  taking  the 
place  of  artillery  and  tanks  In  the  battles. 

Would  It  not  be  wise  to  allow  the  President 
an  additional  Cabinet  oflcer.  In  order  to  in- 
sure the  best  use  of  our  large  air  force?  A 
Cabinet  Minister  of  Defense  would,  as  Is  done 
In  Britain  and  In  Germany,  aid  the  Chief 
Executive  In  supervising  the  three  coequal 
armed  branches— the  Navy,  the  Army,  and 
the  Air  Corps.  This  Cabinet  Minister  of  De- 
fense would  not  only  Inspect  the  relative 
progress  of  the  three  branches  and  note  where 
there  are  deficiencies,  but  he  would  also  give 
orders  on  the  spot  to  remedy  any  deficiencies. 
He  would  be  In  actual  command  of  these  three 
armed  branches. 

The  way  to  control  Is  to  command.  Co- 
ordination of  three  different  forces— by  a 
council  or  otherwise — Involves,  or  at  least  in- 
vites, compromise  and  delay.  It  Is  Interesting 
that  Goethals,  who  constructed  the  long 
Panama  Canal,  said  he  made  use  of  his  assist- 
ants to  aid  him,  but  that  he  rarely  used  a 
committee  or  board  of  officials.  He  thought 
boards  were  often  narrow  and  wooden.  John 
W  Weeks,  of  Boston,  who  was  Secretary  of 
War  In  the  Cabinets  of  Presidents  Harding 
and  Coolidge,  was  earnestly  In  favor  of  a 
single  department  of  national  defense. 
Weeks,  a  graduate  of  Annapolis,  was  success- 
ful as  a  banker  and  businessman.  He  was 
also  a  Senator  In  Congress.  From  his  own 
experience  Secretary  Weeks  stated  there  was, 
at  Washington,  administrative  overlapping 
and  administrative  conflict— as  well  as  de- 
partmental antagonism  between  the  Army 
and  Navy.  Secretary  Weeks  believed  that  a 
Cabinet  Minister  of  National  Defense  would 
be  able  to  prevent  duplication  of  activities 
and    plants   and    wasteful    expenditures   ol 

public  funds.  ......  wi     ♦ 

Only  by  having  one  member  of  the  Cabinet 
m  charge  of  all  the  defense  branches  can 
Congress  get  the  unRartlsan  and  objective 
opinion  of  a  civilian  minister  who  devotes 
his  whole  time  to  studying  and  Inspecting 
the  relative  efficiency,  progress,  and  needs  of 
the  three  armed  services.  One  of  the  objec- 
tions to  a  Department  of  Defense  Is  the  fear 
that  the  unity  of  coi4mand  would  be  dam- 
aged On  the  contrary,  unity  of  commarid 
would  be  improved.  [  The  Presldert  would 
have  onlv  one  memt>er  of  his  Cabinet  to 
consult  about  defense  matters  as  a  rule. 
And  one  member  of  his  Cabinet  to  whom  he 
gave  Instructions  about  defense  matters. 

Unity  of  command  for  the  Navy  would  re- 
sult from  having  that  part  of  the  air  force 
that  goes  to  war  und^r  Navy  command  train 
under  Navy  command  all  the  time  In  peace. 
The  part  of  the  Air  Corps  to  go  to  war  under 
Army  command  would  train  under  Army 
command  all  the  time  In  peace.  Graduates 
of  West  Point  and  Annapolis  would  continue 
to  be  assigned  for  duty  as  at  present  with 
the  portion  of  the  Air  Corps  on  duty  with 
the  Army  and  the  Najey.  ,..,„,    ,♦ 

A  natural  question  is  often  asked.  Is  It 
reasonable  to  recommend  a  Department  of 
National  Defense  if  many  of  the  officers  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Army  are  of  the  opinion 
that  such  action  would  not  be  wise?      That 


our  experts  must  be  trusted.  The  most  wise 
experts  at  times  may  make  errors  through 
their  enthtislasm.  In  a  matter  involving 
the  defense  of  the  Nation  it  Is  well  to  ex- 
amine and  critically  weigh  the  op!nicns  of 
all — of  experts  and  others. 

The  Cabinet  Minister  of  Defense  would  be 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
President  at  Washington  can  never  closely 
supervise  the  work  of  10  Cabinet  officers. 
A  civilian  assistant  would  be  at  the  head  of 
each  of  the  armed  services — the  Navy,  the 
Air  Corps,  and  the  Army. 

The  single  United  States  Air  Corps  would 
have  its  own  laws  for  pay,  promotion,  and 
retirement.  The  Air  Corps  would  be  a  homog- 
enous body  with  a  status  equad  to  that  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Army.  The  Chief  of  the 
Air  Corps  would  have  charge  of  the  research, 
prociirement  and  supply  services  for  the  Air 
Corps,  and  of  the  land  aviation  schools  for 
elementary  and  preliminary  training  of  men 
of  the  Air  Corps.  The  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Air  Corps  would  also  have  charge  of  a 
reserve  air  force — to  be  sent  to  aid  the  Army 
or  the  Navy — as  the  Cabinet  Minister  of  De- 
fense might  direct.  A  small  National  Defense 
College  would  be  created,  imder  the  Cabinet 
Minister  of  Defense.  The  students  would  t)€  a 
limited  number  of  officers  of  the  services, 
with  a  few  civilians  from  some  of  the  other 
Government  departments.  The  Cabinet  Min- 
ister of  Defense  would  need  only  a  small 
staff.  The  three  civilians  at  the  head  of  the 
three  coequal  services  would  each  have  large 
staffs  as  at  present. 

Among  those  who  have  expressed  their 
opinions  in  favor  of  a  Department  of  De- 
fense are  the  late  John  J.  McSwaln.  head  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs;  Lt. 
Gen.  Robert  L.  Bullard;  and  the  late  Brig. 
Gen.  William  Mitchell. 

About  20  countries  have  in  the  last  few 
years  adopted  In  some  form  the  plan  for  a 
single  department  of  defense.  Cabinet  com- 
mittees, or  similar  committees,  are  excellent 
as  policy-making  bodies  but  are  as  a  rule 
not  so  effective  as  executives. 
Yours  faithfuUy. 

William  C.  Rivers, 
Major  General,  United 
States  Army,  Retired. 
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Wednesday.  June  11.  1941 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  headlines  in  the  press  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  administration  Is 
searching  for  an  incident,  apparently  any 
excuse,  to  get  into  the  foreign  war.  I  am 
wondering  how  much  of  an  incident  will 
be  worth  the  sacrifice  of  thousands  and 
perhaps  millions  of  our  young  men. 

The  fathers  and  mothers  of  this  coim- 
try  who  offered  their  sons  as  sacrifices  to 
the  war  lords  and  profiteers  in  the  last 
war  have  still  fresh  in  their  minds  what 
war  means.  To  those  who  are  not  quite 
so  familiar  with  this  "glorious  game  of 
war  "  I  wish  to  impress  upon  them  what 
may  be  expected,  if  and  when  this  ad- 
ministration succeeds  in  committing  this 
Nation  to  another  foreign  war. 

A  bayonet  driven  through  the  body  or 
a  muscular  boy  is  difficult  to  dislodge.    It 


sometimes  requires  a  shot  to  loosen  the 
muscles  or  shatter  the  bones  in  which 
the  bayonet  is  embedded,  but  such  is  the 
brutal  technique  of  war.  It  is  a  highly 
specialized  art  to  take  a  boy,  tenderly 
nurtured  from  his  birth,  reared  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  Christian  love  and  transform 
him  into  a  man  of  brutality  and  hate. 
There  are  boys  whose  individual  minds 
break  tmder  the  ghastly  horrors  of  such  a 
beastly  program,  as  the  pitiful  mental 
victims  of  the  last  World  War.  now  incar- 
cerated in  our  hospitals,  bear  witness. 

I  was  through  several  hospitals  during 
the  World  War  No.  1.  The  suffering  I 
saw  there  is  still  etched  upon  my  mind 
and  heart.  How  can  any  man  who  has 
worked  with  and  for  fine  young  men 
erase  from  his  memory  the  sight  of  torn 
and  bleeding  bodies  and  shattered  minds. 
I  saw  long  rows  of  legs,  swung  up  by 
pulleys,  with  Dakin  solution  flowing  over 
their  lacerated  flesh.  Boys  with  arms  or 
legs  amputated.  Others  with  eyes  torn 
from  their  sockets,  the  flesh  stripped  to 
the  bone  from  once  handsome  young 
faces.  Some  with  severed  spinal  cords, 
destined,  if  kept  alive,  to  suffer  from 
paralysis.  Yes;  all  this  "to  save  democ- 
racy," or  was  it  "a  war  to  end  wars"?  Let 
the  warmongers  and  war  proflteers  of 
World  War  No.  1  reply.  I  challenge  the 
answer. 

I  recall  a  visit  to  the  Millicent  Dutchess 
of  Sutherland  Hospital,  near  Calais. 
Ambulances  were  arriving  with  men  who 
had  been  gassed.  Tliey  were  taken  into 
a  large  ward.  These  men  had  lain  for 
hours  and  hours  on  the  bullet-swept 
battlefields  before  they  were  picked  up 
and  carried  back.  Some  of  these  fine 
lads,  in  their  delirium  of  fever,  were  cry- 
ing out  the  names  of  loved  ones  at  home. 
Can  one  forget  what  war  means  when 
you  have  seen  boys  with  eyelids  eaten 
away,  the  membrane  of  their  lungs  gone, 
tongues  swollen,  their  young  bodies 
racked  with  pain,  and  destined  to  live  for 
only  a  short  time  on  oxygen  gas? 

Must  our  young  men  again  be  called 
upon  to  go  3,000  miles  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  for  the  sordid  plots  and  intrigues  of 
inept  leaders,  foreign  war  lords,  and  prof- 
iteers? Is  the  American  youth  to  be  led 
to  slaughter  by  the  paid  propaganda  of 
those  who  would  barter  blood  for  finan- 
cial profit  or  for  those  who  see  in  such  a 
course  a  path  to  greater  personal  and 
political  power? 


St  Paul's  School  Demonstration  for 
Britain 
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ADDRESS  BY  DOUGLAS  W.  FRANCHOT 


Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recced,  I  include  the  foUowlng  address 
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by  the  president  of  the  VI  form.  Douglas 
W.  Fracdiot.  St.  Paul's  School  Demon- 
ftraUon  for  Britain.  May  30.  IMl: 

LiidiM  •nd  gentlemen,  men  of  8t.  Paul's. 
I  addr«M  you  tonlgh'  In  an  bumble  endeavor 
to  expreaa  aom*  of  the  feelings  and  aentl- 
menU  and  oonvletlons  tbat  the  fellows  of 
8t  Paul's  have  gradually  but  surely  during 
this  p«st  year  of  trial  and  grief  and  crUts 
come  to  bold  as  guiding  and  dominating  be- 
liefs upon  which  they  shall  base  their  futures. 
In  the  first  place,  this  collection  and  cele- 
bration mean  a  great  deal  to  us  l)ecau»e  they 
signify  something  that  we  hare  been  wanting 
ftor  months  to  express — our  t)ellef.  our  trust. 
our  concern  for  the  British  In  their  strui^gle. 
We  have  read  about,  talked  about  the  mag- 
nificent British  valor  and  morale.  We  have 
cheered  when  they  succeeded,  sympathized 
when  they  faUed.  but  we  otirselves  have 
endured  no  hardship,  fought  no  battle. 
feared  no  bombs.  We  have  been  surrounded 
with  good  food,  restful,  happy  days,  a  safe 
and  care-free  life,  which  few  In  the  world 
tetey  are  permitted  to  enjoy,  and  which  we 
ka«*  earned  In  no  sense  of  the  word.  By 
pu-adlng  and  singing  ton%ht  we  have  given 
tangible  evidence  and  voice  to  our  backing 
Of  Cngland.  We  have  done  something  to 
show  how  deeply  we  feel  about  her  struggle 
and  how  firmly  we  stand  behmd  her  We 
avow  that  we  are  prepared  to  flght  and 
■•erlflce  in  coming  years  for  what  she  Is  fight- 
ing and  sacrlCcln^  imjw.  and  we  make  that 
•vowml  with  a  united  and  sincere  determina- 
tion to  serve  gladly  and  well  when  in  a  few 
y«ar«  we  are  called  to  the  colors. 

We  are  convinced,  I  believe,  that  our  rela- 
tion to  America's  future  Etriiggle  at  Britain's 
aide  and  her  present  effort  to  deliver  the 
goods  Is  alx>ut  this;  First,  the  rising  genera- 
tion, of  which  we  are  members,  is  even  now 
being  trained  and  armed  to  meet  the  threat 
of  opprea^on  to  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world — to  stand  up  against  not  only  the 
Invasion  of  our  country  but.  what  Is  more 
important,  the  Invasion  of  our  principles  of 
Chrlatlan  and  democratic  fellowship  by  a 
creed  of  subservience  and  barbarity  We  are 
almost  certainly  headed  for  the  Army  in  the 
next  few  years  to  receive  actual  military 
tr«lning:  but  there  la  another  kind  of  train- 
ing that  we  have  long  experienced  and  which 
St.  Pauls  gives  to  all  her  sons — the  tr&lnlng 
of  mind  and  body  tluit  prepares  us  to  be 
real  Americans,  that  instills  In  us  a  pride 
and  desire  for  freedom,  that  makes  our  minds 
strong  and  keen  for  Independence — the  train- 
ing on  the  athletic  field  that  gives  us  strong 
bodies  and  the  spirit  of  comradeship,  the 
love  and  respect  for  the  right  and  fine  things 
in  life  that  our  association  here  has  given 
to  vu.  This  most  Important  part  of  our 
training  has  been  and  always  wlU  be  St. 
Paul's  contribution,  and  will  make  us  more 
fit  and  useful  In  years  to  come. 

Secondly,  we  are  the  generation  that  has 
been  called  upon  to  bear  graver  responsibility 
than  any  preceding  one.  for  we  must  meet  the 
perils  of  a  time  that  Is  to  determine  whether 
America  goes  down  to  slow  and  cowardly  de- 
cay before  the  treacherous  Inroads  of  our 
enemy,  or  ^m  to  greater  glory  as  a  great 
nation  standing  for  right  and  light  In  the 
world.  If  we  falter,  if  we  shirk  our  duty,  if 
we  put  off  oxir  reckoning  with  our  foe.  we 
and  all  that  our  predecessors  have  fought 
and  died  for,  all  the  progress  and  achieve- 
ments that  are  America,  will  fall  with  us. 

Thirdly.  «•  are  destined  to  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility <yt  restoring  peace  and  order  out 
of  the  chaos  and  confusion  that  will  follow 
otir  victory  In  a  war- torn  world.  We  mtist 
avoid  the  mistakes  that  were  made  last  time. 
tbat  have  resulted  in  another  World  War. 
This  time  we  must  make  sure  that  Germany 
never  again  threatens  our  safety;  we  must 
bolld  a  new  aad  better  world  in  which  to 
Itva.  making  mire  that  another  generation 


will  not  have  to  shed  Its  blood  to  insure  a 
life  of  peace  and  happlneas  for  its  children. 

Lastly.  I  believe  that  we  realize,  above  all, 
that  we  must  combat  the  effects  of  cynicism 
and  defeatism  within  our  own  ranks,  that  we 
must  unite  and  strive  toward  the  restoration 
ot  peace  and  freed(»n  for  all  mankind,  with 
a  religious  conviction  and  enthusiasm. 

Many  of  us  this  year,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, have  felt  disillusioned  and  somewhat 
embittered  tbat  we  should  be  faced  with  such 
a  future  of  uncertainty  and  struggle,  tbat  our 
predecessors  had  been  unable  to  create  a 
world  In  which  right  rules  might.  In  which 
peace  and  brotherhood  have  been  unable  to 
subdue  savagery  and  cruelty.  In  the  face  of 
the  futility  and  hopelessness  of  a  world  such 
as  this  that  has  been  passed  on  to  us.  we  have 
been  groping  tor  a  sense  of  balance,  a  footing 
from  which  to  work,  a  goal  and  ambition 
toward  which  to  consecrate  our  lives. 

We  have  found  that  footing  and  that  goal 
now  that  the  success  of  Britain's  battle  for 
freedom  has  fallen  directly  upon  our  should- 
ers. We  no  longer  are  bewildered  and  lost; 
we  are  no  longer  hopeless,  for  in  Britain's 
desperate  call  for  help,  in  the  unavoidable 
revelation  that  their  flght  is  ours,  too,  that 
their  survival  means  our  survival  and  man- 
kind's release  from  bondage,  we  have  found 
our  futtire  course  clear-cut  and  Inescapable. 
We  are  sure  now  of  our  destiny;  we  are  con- 
vinced of  our  rlglit  and  our  might;  we  are 
unafraid;  we  are  united;  we  shall — we  must — 
measure  up.  America,  as  surely  as  day  fol- 
lows night,  is  finding  her  soul  again  in  her 
llfe-and-death  struggle  beside  Britain  for  the 
very  principles  that  brought  us  into  being  as 
a  nation. 

To  succeed  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  cyni- 
cism; we  must  show  courage  and  devotion; 
we  must  live  every  moment  of  our  Uvea  to 
the  fullest  in  appreciation  of  our  benefits 
and  in  sturdy  cheerfulness.  These  demands 
embody  the  salvation  of  America,  for  these 
very  qualities  were  before  the  crisis  slipping 
from  our  character,  being  replaced  by  discord 
and  selfishness.  America  to  survive  must  be 
tough  in  fiber  and  clean  in  spirit.  We  are 
witnessing  and  entering  into  her  rebirth. 

Let  us  never  forget  through  all  the  times 
of  hardship  and  bitter  struggle  ahead  that 
we  are  Americans  at  the  toxighest  time,  at 
the  time  when  she  depends  on  us  to  come 
through,  to  protect  and  defend  her  name 
and  honor  against  German  oppression.  Let 
us  never  forget  that  we  should  be  proud  to 
answer  her  call,  calm  and  cheerful  in  our 
future  of  sacrifice  and  trial  in  the  knowledge 
that  we  are  fighting  for  something  supremely 
worth  the  blood,  the  sweat,  and  the  tears, 
and  that  to  succeed  means  that  we  shall  have 
saved  the  world  for  the  little  fellows,  have 
sustained  love  and  fellowship  against  t3rranny 
and  fear,  and  that  shotUd  we  falter  before 
the  challenge,  we  could  neither  find  life  bear- 
able beneath  the  yoke  of  oppression  or  find 
the  brazenness  to  look  each  other  in  the 
eye  as  slaves. 


LinutatioD  on  W.  P.  A.  AdministretiTe 
Expenses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TKXAfl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  11.  1941 


Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  for  the  next  fiscal 


year  a  total  limitation  on  W.  P.  A.  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  $35,466,000.  This 
compares  with  a  limitation  for  this  fiscal 
year  of  $44,500,000  and  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  of  $53,950,000.  This  would  mean  a 
cut  of  20  percent  next  year  on  top  of  a 
15-percent  cut  this  year.  If  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation  is  approved  the 
average  number  of  administrative  em- 
ployees next  year  will  be  limited  to  16,000, 
which  Is  a  reduction  of  over  5,000  from 
the  average  employed  this  year. 

NUMBSB  NOW  XXTBEMSLT  SMALL 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  administrative 
limitation  of  $39,690,000  recommended  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  be 
adopted  by  the  House.  This  will  permit 
the  employing  of  an  average  of  18.350  per- 
sons. When  you  analyze  the  functions 
these  persons  have  to  perform  and  the 
area  they  cover,  this  number  does  not 
seem  excessive  but  appears  to  be  ex- 
tremely small. 

TWINTY-THREE     THOUSAND     PBOJBCTS    IN     3,000 
COUNTIES.  OB  APPBOXIMATELY  8  PEE  COtJNTT 

The  W.  P.  A.  is  operating  over  23,000 
work  projects  in  more  than  3,000  counties 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  responsible 
not  only  for  seeing  that  all  of  the  work  is 
properly  and  efficiently  carried  out  but 
also  for  carefully  reviewing  the  eligibility 
of  all  the  W.  P.  A.  workers,  checking  to 
determine  whether  they  violate  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act  with  respect  to 
citizenship,  membership  In  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  or  a  Nazi  bund,  assigning  each 
worker  to  his  proper  project  In  accord- 
ance with  his  capabilities,  preparing  pay 
rolls,  keeping  accounts,  and  carrying  out 
a  multitude  of  other  functions. 

AVERAGE  OF  TWO  EMPLOYEES  FEB  COUNTT 

As  an  illustration,  one-third,  or  ap- 
proximately 6,000  of  the  administrative 
employees  are  in  the  Employment  Divi- 
sion. This  means  an  average  of  two  em- 
ployees per  county.  Since  a  number  of 
these  persons  must  be  concentrated  in 
large  metropolitan  areas  to  handle  the 
work  there,  it  means  that  outside  of  these 
areas  the  aversige  is  less  than  1  person 
for  each  county.  It  is  a  marvel  to  me  how 
any  less  than  this  number  of  persons 
could  possibly  be  required  to  check  on  the 
eligibility  of  all  W.  P.  A.  workers,  assign 
them  to  their  projects,  and  enforce  all 
the  other  provisions  of  the  Relief  Appro- 
priation Act  concerned  with  project  em- 
ployment. The  Operations  Division  has 
about  3,000  employees,  which  means  that 
outside  of  the  metropolitan  areas  1 
man  Is  required  to  cover  2  or  3 
counties,  to  make  arrangements  with 
sponsors  concerning  new  projects,  and  to 
see  that  all  the  work  under  way  is  being 
properly  carried  out.  Similar  situations 
exist  in  other  divisions  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

BASIC  ABMINISTRATTVE  FUNCTIONS  NOT  CHANGED 

Although  the  reduction  in  the  total  ap- 
propriation for  the  W.  P.  A.  will  cause 
some  decrease  in  the  administrative 
work,  the  decrease  will  be  very  small  in 
comparison  to  the  total  reduction  in  the 
appropriation  since  the  area  to  be  cov- 
ered is  about  the  same  and  the  basic 
administrative  functions  do  not  change. 
If  the  limitation  recommended  by  the 
committee  is  not  changed,  as  I  said  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  yesterday,  the 
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W.  P.  A.  is  going  to  be  for*.. a  to  close  a 
majority  of  its  district  offices  and  con- 
solidate the  work  In  the  remaining 
cflQces.  In  the  email  States  it  is  even 
going  to  be  necessary  to  consolidate  most 
of  the  work  into  regional  ofiBces.  In  an 
organization  which  is  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  operating  projects  for  needy 
people  it  is  imperative  that  the  ofiBcials 
running  the  organization  be  close  to  the 
people  and  close  to  the  sponsors  of  the 
projects  on  which  they  are  working.  I 
can  think  of  no  more  disastrous  result 
for  the  W.  P.  A.  than  having  its  officials 
removed  to  some  distant  office  where  they 
cannot  give  sufficient  attention  to  the 
local  problems  which  are  constantly  aris- 
ing in  this  program^  The  daily  contacts 
between  W.  P.  A.  representatives  and  city 
and  county  officials  concerning  the  op- 
erations of  the  projects  are  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  Whole  program. 
complaints  cannot  be  adjusted  withottr 
febs6nnel 


Likewise,  it  is  necessary  that  a  W.  P.  A. 
representative  be  available  to  the  W.  P.  A. 
workers  and  other  persons  who  are  seek- 
ing work  or  have  questions  concerning 
their  eligibility  or  cpmplaints  which  they 
wish  to  make.  Thisj  is  very  important  to 
Members  of  Congresls.  It  is  inconceivable 
to  me  how  the  w]  P.  A.  can  give  the 
services  which  these  people  are  entitled 
to  from  a  district  or  regional  office  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away. 

ONLY  ASKING  FOR  RAISE  TO  BUDGET  FIGtntES 

It  is  poor  economy  for  us  to  vote  nearly 
a  billion  dollars  to  jan  agency  and  then 
to  so  limit  its  adnlinistrative  cost  that 
it  cannot  do  an  adjequate  job  in  seeing 
that  the  money  is  efficiently  spent.  To 
do  the  kind  of  a  jotf  that  this  House  ex- 
pects it  to  do,  the  W.  P.  A.  must  have  a 
reasonable  amount!  of  administrative 
funds.  The  limitation  on  administrative 
funds  should  be  fljxed  at  the  amount 
recommended  by  phe  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  which,  I  uijiderstand,  conducted 
very  thorough  heaifings  concerning  the 
W.  P.  A.'s  administrative  needs.  The 
total  limitation  shoiild  be  $39,690,000  with 
a  sublimitation  of  $32,240,000  for  salaries, 
$600,000  for  commjmications,  $3,600,000 
for  travel,  and  $400,000  for  printing  and 
binding.  This  amoynt  of  overhead  com- 
pares very  favorablty  with  other  Federal 
agencies  and  with  [private  construction 
concerns.  j 

PRINTING  i^ND  BINDING 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recom- 
mended a  limitation  for  printing  and 
binding  for  next  year  of  $400,000.  This 
con.pares  with  a  limitation  this  year  of 
$320,000.  Although  this  is  an  apparent 
increase  it  is  not  actually  so.  Practically 
all  of  the  printing  and  bfnding  expend- 
itures are  for  operating  forms.  In  June 
1940,  the  W.  P.  A.  had  on  hand  a  very 
large  number  of  these  forms  amounting 
in  value  to  more  than  $250,000.  At  the 
end  of  this  June  they  will  have  less  than 
$100,000  worth,  which  is  as  low  as  it  is 
possible  to  be  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
forms  must  be  ordered  about  3  months 
in  advance.  Thus,  by  depleting  its  in- 
ventory the  W.  P.  A.  will  actually  have 
used   during    this   year   approximately 


^f ''P^S?'^^^^^'^  °'  ^°""^-    '^^  limitation  I  year,   therefore,   approximately   $70,000 
of  $400,000  will  permit  them  to  use  next  I  less  than  this  year. 

Federal  Works  Agency.   Work  Projects  Admtnistration—Comjjarison  of  act  limitation  for 
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DISTSIBVTION      BETWEEN      ADMIKIST&ATTVX      AND 
SUPEKVISOBY  EMPLOYEES 

After  considerable  study  the  W.  P.  A. 
has  adopted  a  clear  policy  defining  the 
functions  of  an  administrative  employee. 
This  definition  follows  the  lines  gen- 
erally accepted  both  in  private  and  public 
construction  work  and  is  in  many  re- 
spects even  more  rigid  than  the  practices 
of  other  Federal  agencies. 

Pro.iect  supervisory  employees  are  lim- 
ited to  foremen,  timekeepers,  and  others 
who  are  in  immediate  charge  of  the  work 
on  the  project. 

The  definition  is.  I  am  informed,  being 
strictly  enforced  by  the  W.  P.  A.  The 
fact  that  the  administrative  staff  has  al- 
ready been  drastically  reduced  may  in 
some  instances  have  resulted  in  increased 
project  supervisory  cost,  not  because  ad- 
ministrative functions  were  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  projects  but  because  the 
insuffic.'ency  of  administrative  employees 
resulted  in  some  decrease  in  project  effi- 
ciency and  increased  project  overhead. 


Amendment  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 

OF   NEW    YORK 
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Wednesday,  June  11,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  JOHN  CASHMORE.  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  BOROUGH  OF  BROOKLYN. 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


Mr.  HEFFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  therein  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  the  Honorable  John  Cash- 
more,  president  of  the  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn, city  of  New  York: 

June  9,  1941. 
Hon.  James  J.  Heffernan. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Deab  Concbessman:  On  June  3  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill,  known  as  S.  937,  whlcti 
is  a  companion  to  the  Hotue  bill  H.  R.  3582. 
If  either  of  these  bills  is  enacted  into  law,  I 
assxue  you.  it  will  be  a  serious  blow  to  one 


of  Brooklyn's  important  industries — the  refln- 
Ing  of  sugar— «nd  wiU  create  In  addition 
much  unemployment  In  the  shipping,  han- 
dling, storing,  transportation,  and  selling  of 
cane  sugar,  and  also  cause  hardship  to  many 
who  are  otherw.se  dependent  uiwn  the  wel- 
fare of  these  particular  activities. 

It  Is  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Congress  when.  In  1937.  It  enacted 
Into  law  the  so-called  Sugar  Act.  sought  to 
stabilize  the  sugar-reflnlng  Industry,  which 
was  then  severely  handicapped  by  excess  pro- 
duction and  di.sastrous  competition,  by  set- 
ting up  sales  quoUs  for  both  cane-  and  beet- 
sugar  growers.  Involving  not  only  those  of 
continental  United  States.  Its  Island  posses- 
sions— Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands — but  also  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Cuba   and  other  foreign  countries. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  there  was  embodied  In  the 
Sugar  Act  a  provision  that  If  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  anj-  reason  were  unable  to  fill 
their  sugarca.ie  quota  the  deficit  In  the  quota 
should  then  be  allocated  to  Latin  American 
countries  other  than  Cuba.  This  provision  is 
in  keeping  with  our  good-neighbor  pol:cy, 
which  was  never  so  Important  as  It  is  at  the 
present  time.  To  enact  into  law  either  of  the 
two  bills  already  referred  to  this  country 
would  thereby  repudiate  the  1937  assurances 
made  to  our  sugar-producing  neighbors  In 
Latin  America. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  bill  now 
under  consideration  provide  for  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  above-mentioned  provisions  by 
aUocatlng  all  of  the  Philippine  Islands  deficit 
In  their  quota  (excepting  75.000  tons)  to  the 
domestic  sugar -producing  areas,  thereby  up- 
setting the  entire  balance  upon  which  the 
original  act  wa.s  based.  In  other  words,  the 
beet-sugar  Industry  would  expand  at  least  20 
percent  and  tnere  would  be  a  serious  ctirtall- 
ment,  said  to  be  $30,000,000,  in  our  potential 
trade  with  Latin  America. 

Stripped  entirely  of  all  technicalities,  these 
two  bills  have  only  one  purpose  in  mind,  and 
that  Is  to  expand  employment  and  purchas- 
ing power,  undfr  subsidies,  mark  you.  of  the 
western  beet-sugar  States  and  to  depress  em- 
ployment and  purchasing  power  In  New  York 
and  other  se?  board  States  which  trade  in  and 
handle  raw  cane  sugar. 

As  these  bUls  represent  vicious  sectional 
legislation  they  should  be  defeated  with  the 
active  opposition  of  every  Congressman  from 
the  East.  Incidentally,  I  might  add  that 
practically  ail  of  the  leading  organizations  In 
New  York  City  are  opposed  to  these  measures. 

Because  of  the  foregoing  facts.  I  earnestly 
request  that  you  use  your  utmost  Influence  In 
opposition  to  the  passage  of  either  bill,  as  it 
will  materially  reduce  the  overseas  trade  ot 
Brooklyn  and  will  be  detrimental  to  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  this  borough. 
Yours  very  truly, 

John  Cashmokb. 
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SDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ERIE   (PA.)    DAILY 
TIMES 


Mr.  RODGERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Rkcoro,  I  Include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Daily  Times: 

|From  the  Erie  (Pa  )  Dally  Times  of  June  8. 
1»41| 

NOW  HZ  cAixs  rr  national  dctknsx 

In  a  message  to  Congress  emphasizing  par- 
ticularly the  need  ot  more  electrical  power 
for  national  defense.  President  Roosevelt  calls 
for  speedy  passage  of  the  Mansfield  bill,  which 
would  commit  the  United  SUtes  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project. 

"The  enemies  of  democracy  are  developing 
every  hydroelectric  resource  and  every  water- 
way from  Norway  to  the  Dardanelles."  says 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  "Are  we  to  allow  this  con- 
tinent to  be  outmatched  because  shortsighted 
Interests  oppose  the  development  of  one  of 
otir  greatest  resource*?" 

National  defense  is  now  the  theme  upon 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  dwells  in  connection 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  scheme  He 
urged  It  on  other  grounds  in  1932,  1934.  and 
tv^i^m  193A.  Tes.  and  he  says  that  the  sea- 
way IT  ueiUtd^  to  provide  a  haven  for  ship- 
biuldlng.  But  national  defense  would  wait 
a  long  lime  if  it  had  to  depend  on  comple- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway — 5  to  7  years. 
And  yards  for  the  building  of  deep-sea  ships 
would  have  to  wait  on  the  deepening  of  har- 
bors and  channel.*  Thousands  of  skilled 
men  urgently  needed  now  m  defense  pro- 
duction would  t>e  diverted  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
enterprise. 

The  admlnlsuation  represents  that  the 
cost  of  it  would  be  about  •275,000.000:  but 
this  is  far  short  of  the  mark.  Trustworthy 
engineers,  who  are  as  much  concerned  to  pro- 
mote national  defense  as  uny  new  dealer,  es- 
timate  the  final  cost  at  •1.000.000.000.  For 
large  sums  would  have  to  be  spent  to  make 
•11  harbors  on  the  Great  Lakes  conform  to 
■eaway  requirements.  Senator  Wagnkb  esti- 
mated the  outlay  for  each  of  the  larger  ports 
at  •2S.000.0C0  That  figure  of  •275.000.000. 
then,  falls  far  short  of  being  even  a  half- 
truth. 

If  Congress  has  a  proper  sense  of  reaponsl- 
bUity.  it  will  defeat  the  Mansfield  blU  as  cal- 
culated not  to  promote  national  defense  but 
to  retard  it.  If  the  need  of  more  power  is 
urgent,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  construct  steam- 
dectrlc  plants,  which  would  be  serviceable  in 
•  relatively  short  time.  Then  Congress  should 
move  to  dissociate  power  development-  on  the 
8t.  Lawrence  from  the  navigation  scheme  so 
that  when  skilled  labor  can  be  spared  from 
defense  production  the  work  of  harnessing 
the  rlrer  can  be  put  under  way.  This  would 
be  sound  public  policy.  No  consideration  of 
national  defense  can  possibly  justify  the 
couree  which  the  administration  propcsee. 


Utility  G>iiTerts  Motorcar  From  Luxury 
to  Necessity 
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Wednesday,  June  11.  1941 


STATEMENT  OP  NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE 
DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  facts  and  fig- 
ures showing  the  utility  of  the  motorcar 
and  its  necessity  both  in  industry  and 
to  the  businessman  in  general  as  well  as 
in  national  defense: 

In  the  sixth  study  of  its  series  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  place  of  the  motorcar  In 
modern  transportation  and  the  necessity  of 
continuing  to  supply  cars  In  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  defense  program,  the  National 
Automobile  Dealers  Association  discusses  the 
change  of  passenger  car  from  a  luxury  to  a 
utility.    The  change  is  explained  as  follows: 

"As  quaint  as  the  vehicles  themselves  would 
be  to  lis  now  are  the  terms  used  for  the 
automobile  back  in  the  first  World  War  days. 
It  was  then  referred  to  as  a  machine  or  a 
pleasure  car.  Despite  the  all  too  frequent 
hardship  of  having  to  get  out  and  get  under, 
the  automobile  was  bought  almost  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  owner  recreation  or 
pleasure. 

"What  a  change  Just  a  couple  of  decades 
have  wrought.  The  old  terms  are  extinct. 
The  automobile  is  now  a  passenger  car. 
Nothing  has  happened  to  diminish  the  pleas- 
ures of  driving.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
multiplied.  Dependability,  comfort,  speed, 
ease  of  handling,  safety — all  the  attributes  of 
an  automobile  have  been  Immeasurably  Im- 
proved. The  term  "pleasure  car"  Is  far  more 
fitting  now  than  two  decades  ago,  except  for 
one  thing — use.  That  alone  changed  the 
terminology. 

"It  wasn't  long  after  the  first  World  War 
that  the  public  really  put  the  passenger  car 
to  work.  Demand  grew.  Volume  of  pro- 
duction Increased.  Prices  came  down. 
America  geared  its  whole  mode  of  living  to  a 
new  and  more  efficient  form  of  transporta- 
tion— the  private  automobile.  Now  it  is  a 
necessity  of  the  first  order. 

"Figures  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Public  Roads  Administration,  from  25  States, 
show  that  over  55  percent  of  the  driving  done 
in  personal  automobiles  is  for  business  pur- 
poses. For  rural  communities,  approximately 
64  percent  of  the  mileage  covered  is  on  busi- 
ness, while  for  urban  centers,  it  is  51  per- 
cent. 

"Two  decades  ago.  only  15  percent  of  all 
wage  earners  owned  either  automobile,  motor- 
cycle, or  bicycle.  Today,  ownership  of  auto- 
mobiles among  Industrial  workers  runs  high, 
reaching  75  percent  in  some  industries. 

"In  all  other  vocational  groups,  virtually 
all  cars  are  used  at  least  part  of  the  time  for 
utility   purposes. 

"In  the  United  States.  2.130  cities  with 
aggregate  population  of  11.844.124  have  no 
local  mass  transportation,  but  dep«nd  on  pri- 


vate cars,  according  to  data  compiled  by 
the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association. 
These  cities  range  in  population  from  2,500 
to  50,000.  The  figures  couple  up  with  earlier 
findings  that  even  In  cities  of  the  500,000 
population  group,  as  many  as  70  percent  of 
the  people  entering  the  business  sections  on 
a  t37pical  day,  do  so  by  private  automobile. 

"This  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  evidence 
that  can  be  marshaled  to  show  the  extent 
of  present-day  dependence  on  motor  ve- 
hicles in  this  country.  The  situation  con- 
trasts sharply  with  that  existing  during  the 
last  World  War.  This  country  entered  the 
year  1917  with  only  3.297,996  passenger  cars 
and  215,000  trucks,  or  a  total  of  3,512,996 
motor  vehicles.  Preliminary  figures  for  1940 
show  27.300,0(K)  passenger  cars  and  4,650.000 
trucks,  or  a  total  of  31,950,000  motor  vehicles 
in  use. 

"In  view  of  this,  the  efforts  being  made  to 
restrict  production  and  use  of  automobiles 
should  be  carefully  studied,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  serious  disruption  of  our  transporta- 
tion system  and  endangering  the  success  of 
the  defense  program." 


W.  p.  A.  Appropriations 
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LETTER  FROM  GOV.  SAM  HOUSTON  JONES 
OP  LOUISIANA 

f 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived by  me  from  the  Governor  of 
Louisiana : 

State  or  LotnsiANA, 

ExEctmvE  Department, 
Baton  Rouge.  June  10,  1941. 
Hon.  Overton  Brooks, 

3f ember  of  Congress,  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Brooks:  Supplement- 
ing my  letters  of  May  19  and  May  29,  I  have 
read  with  considerable  anxiety  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch  from  Washington  con- 
tained In  the  attached  clipping  from  the  New 
Orleans  States  of  Monday.  June  9,  1941.  This 
reports,  in  effect,  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  approved  an  appropriation  of  $875,000,000 
for  W.  P.  A.  operations  during  the  fiscal  year 
l)eginning  July  1,  of  which  $50,000,000  would 
be  transferred  to  the  food-stamp  plan,  result- 
ing in  a  reduction  of  that  amount  under  the 
sum  requested  by  President  Roosevelt. 

I  am  sure  you  realize  what  this  would  mean 
to  Louisiana.  If  It  becomes  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  W.  P.  A.  rolls  by  44  percent,  as  the 
attached  article  Intimates,  more  than  12,000 
beads  of  families — representing  approxi- 
mately 48,000  individuals — probably  will  be 
released  by  the  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion in  Louisiana  during  July.  The  State 
does  not  have  the  money  to  carry  this  addi- 
tional relief  burden.    It  is  our  duty — ^mine  as 
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Governor  and  yourt  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress— to  see  that  adequate  Federal  funds 
are  provided  to  meet  any  unemployment 
problem  in  our  State. 

Latest  Information  at  hand  indicates  that 
there  are  over  63,000  needy  unemployed  heads 
of  families  in  Lotiistana,  Including  those  pres- 
ently assigned  to  W.  P  A.  Jobs,  those  on  the 
W  P.  A  awaiting  assignment  roll,  and  an  esti- 
mate of  those  who  are  not  certified  but  who 
are  In  need  of  W.  P.  A.  employment.  On  the 
basis  of  these  fact«  I  feel  that  the  relief  ex- 
penditures recommended  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives are  Inadequate  and,  furthermore,  that 
the  President  should  be  granted  authority  by 
the  bill  to  expend  the  funds  appropriated  in 
less  than  the  fiscal  year,  provided  conditions 
Justify. 

Therefore,  may  1  urge  that  you  do  every- 
thing In  your  power  to  see  that  Congress  votes 
an  appropriation  commensurate  with  the  re- 
11 'f  needs  of  our  State  and  Nation.  More- 
over, may  I  ask  that  you  wage  an  active  fight 
to  eliminate  those  objectionable  features  of 
the  present  relief  act  which  require  a  spon- 
sor's contribution  of  at  least  25  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  W.  P.  A.  program  and  the 
automatic  release  of  all  workers  who  have 
been  employed  continuously  for  18  months. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  H.  Jones, 
Governor  of  Louisiana. 


Buffalo  Council,  Poli>h  National  Alli- 
ance, Pledge  Support  to  the  President 
in  Present  Emergency 
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LETTER    FROM   COUNCIL   NO.    19.   POLISH 
NATIONAL  ALLIANCE,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  BETTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  communication  from  Council 
No.  19,  Polish  National  Alliance.  Buffalo, 
N.  Y..  pledging  the  support  of  its  6.000 
members  to  President  Roosevelt  in  the 
present  emergency: 

Gmima  No.  19.  Zw.  Nah.  Pol., 
CouNCTL  No.  19,  Polish 

National  Alliance, 
Buffalo.  S.  Y.,  June  4,  1941. 
Hon.  Representative  Alfred  Beites, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Representattvx:  The  members  of 

the  Polish  National  Alliance  In  Buffalo  (6.000 

in   ntimber).   In   this   hour   of   great   peril, 

promise    to   support,   end   ask   you   also   to 

support.  President  Roosevelt  in  any  course 

he  may  deem  wise  to  safeguard  the  liberty 

of  the  United  States  and  the  entire  world. 

Yours  very   truly, 

Melania    Nesterowicz, 
Committee  of  the  Press  and  Resolutions. 
Joseph  Nowak,  President. 
Stsphanu  Przewozna, 

Vice  President. 


Increase  of  Compensation  of  Postal 
Einplojees 
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letter  from  councilman  william  m. 
McCarthy,  of  new  york,  n.  y. 


Mr.  HEFFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  therein  a  letter  from 
Counc'lman  William  M.  McCarthy  en- 
dorsing S.  220  and  S.  24,  which  will  pro- 
vide Increments  for  postal  employees 
based  on  years  of  service: 

June  7,  1941. 
Hon.  James  J.  Heffernan, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Heffernan:  I  am  en- 
closing herewith  r^stim^  of  resolutions  intro- 
duced by  me  and  passed  by  the  councU  of 
New  York  City  on  Tuesday.  June  3,  1941.  In 
view  of  your  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
postal  employees.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be 
glad  to  know  of  the  support  given  them  by 
our  Ixxly. 

resolutions    INTRODUCI3)    BT    COtTNCILMAN 
WILLIAM    M.    M'CARTHT 

"Whereas  It  is  a  commonly  accepted  Amer- 
ican principle  that  for  faithful  serrice  and 
conscientious  performance  of  duty  ip  any  line 
of  endeavor  there  should  be  commehsurate 
remuneration;  and 

"Whereas  that  remuneration  should  be  in- 
creased in  the  degree  of  the  employee's  value 
to  this  employer  increases:  and 

"Whereas  it  Is  not  conducive  to  the  well- 
being  of  any  individual  to  realize  that  at  the 
end  of  5  years  he  has  already  reached  the 
maximum  as  far  as  salary  is  concerned;  and 

"Whereas  there  have  been  no  salary  In- 
creases for  postal  employees  since  1925,  the 
entrance  salary  for  clerks  and  carriers  being 
tl,700  per  annum  with  annual  Increments 
until  the  maximum  of  $2,100  is  reached;  and 

"Whereas  the  custodial  employees  of  the 
Post  OflQce  average  only  $1,200  per  annum; 
and 

"Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  the  longevity 
bill  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Senators 
Meao  (S.  220)  and  McCarran  (S.  24)  and  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Representa- 
tive Flanneht,  which  will  provide  Increments 
for  postal  employees  based  on  years  of  serv- 
ice; and 

"Whereas  this  bill  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  leading  civil-service  organizations  of  this 
city — the  New  York  Post  Office  Clerks  Asso- 
ciation, Branch  No.  1,  U.  N.  A.  P.  O.  C.  the 
New  York  Letter  Carriers  Association,  the 
Civil  Service  Forum,  the  Municipal  Office  Em- 
ployees Council,  No.  51,  and  the  New  York 
Post  Office  Supervisors  Association:  There- 
fore be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  council  of  the  city  of 
New  York  hereby  respectfully  memorialize 
the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  enact  this  most  worthy  meas- 
ure into  law;  and  b«  U  lurther 


"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  the  House  of  Representatives." 

Passed  by  the  council  on  Tuesday,  Jiue  S. 
1941. 


Strikes  in  Defense  Industries 
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LETTER  FROM  P.  J.  ANDERSON.  OP  OAINS- 
BORO.  TKNN. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscom.  I 
include  the  following  letter: 

Anderson  A  Anderson, 
Gainesboro,  Tenn.,  June  4,  194t. 
Hon.  Albert  Gore, 

Member  of  Congress.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Albert:  Just  a  line  to  let  you  hear 
from  the  home  front. 

We  are  getting  more  than  fed  up  with 
strikes  which  Interfere  with  the  defense 
program. 

People  here,  and  especially  those  who  have 
sons  who  have  left  good  paying  positions  to 
serve  in  training  at  $21  per  month,  say  that 
It  is  a  disgrace  for  the  Government  to  com- 
mandeer the  service  of  youth  at  $21  per 
month  and  then  permit  their  work  to  tM 
hamstrung  by  these  strikes  or  any  other 
interference. 

For  some  reason  unknown  to  me.  but  ap- 
parent to  the  ordinary  observer,  one  is  Im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  Hitler,  almost  at 
will  and  whenever  he  desires  to  do  so,  can 
take  over  another  of  the  democracies  in  less 
time  than  we  can  determine  on  a  course  of 
action.  The  delays  which  have  t>een  per- 
mitted, regardless  of  the  attaching  blame, 
are  enough  to  make  one  111  when  he  contem- 
plates the  dire  need  of  Britain  for  those 
things  which  a  determined  drastic  course  of 
action  would  have  assured  them  long  since. 
In  times  of  stress  why  wait  untU  our  friends 
are  defeated  before  we  aid  them?  If  we  in- 
tend to  give  all-out  aid  why  is  it  not  forth- 
coming? Why  ask  unheard  of  sacrifices  by 
our  people  and  multiplied  bllUons,  and  then 
set  back  and  permit  a  handful  of  malcontent* 
to  sabotage  the  whole  thing? 

I  have  given  three  sons  to  the  service  and 
am  proud  I  can  do  something  for  our  coun- 
try, which  I  think  worth  fighting  for,  but  I"ll 
be  darned  if  It  doesn't  Irk  me  to  madness 
at  some  of  the  things  which  happen  and 
nothing  done  about  It.  or  if  anything  Is 
attempted  it  is  of  the  milksop  order,  when  a 
fist  of  iron  should  be  felt  where  It  will  do 
the  most  good.  Sometimes  It  looks  as  if  our 
leaders  are  the  last  to  realize  what  Is  occur- 
ring although  everybody  else  knows  all  about 
It.  Dallying  with  those  who  seek  to  delay 
our  program  is  like  temporizing  with  Hitler. 
I  say  to  heU  with  such  foolishness,  and  let's 
strike  while  the  striking  wUl  do  some  good. 
The  puny  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
furnish  planes  to  Britain  compared  with 
what  could  and  should  have  been  accom- 
plished Is  little  short  of  criminal,  in  my 
opinion. 
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I  bop*  you  will  Uke  off  your  coat,  roll  up 
your  8le«Tn.  and  raise  more  bell  about  all 
this  than  the  bone-dry  law. 

Witb  beat  wUhes  (or  your  continued  bealtb 
and  success  I  am 
Your  Xrlend, 

P.  J.  Andixson. 


Gve  Us  An  Air  Force 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

or   NrW    TORK 

W  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 


Wednesday,  June  11.  1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM    NEWSDAT 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the 
privilege  of  Inserting  In  today's  Record 
an  editorial  from  Newsday.  under  date 
of  June  5.  1941.  on  the  subject  "Give  Us 
An  Air  Force." 

This  pertains  to  a  United  States  air 
force  under  a  Cabinet  head  with  better 
and  more  equipment  than  any  combina- 
tion of  powers  that  threaten  our  security. 

Nearly  every  aviation  authority  In  this 
country  has  advocated  an  independent 
air  force  for  the  United  States,  but  we 
are  still  waiting  for  it.  This  is  a  crying 
need  of  aviation  which  America  needs 
today. 

The  article  follows: 

(Ftom  Newsday  of  June  5.  1941] 
civx  us  AN  An  roac* 

Early  last  January  In  tblt  column  we  said: 
*^ltler  tells  tbe  world  tbat  bis  air  force  will 
do  a  turn  in  tbe  Mediterranean  most  any 
time  new."  Tbe  trick  bas  been  turned.  Air 
power  bas  acccmpUsbed  wbat  our  military 
autborttles  in  this  country  bave  persistently 
•aid  was  Impossible  An  island  country  bas 
been  occupied  by  air  force  alone  and  in  tbe 
face  of  tbe  oppoattlon  of  a  powerful  fleet  In 
complete  control  of  tbe  sea. 

How  mucb  longer.  Mr  President  and  tbe 
Berenty-seTentb  Congress,  are  we  to  defend 
ourselves  without  a  United  States  air  force? 
We  bave  a  splendidly  officered  and  manned 
United  States  Air  Corps  as  an  auxiliary  to 
our  Army  We  bave  a  naval  air  force  second 
to  none  In  tbe  world  as  an  aiulllary  to  our 
Navy.  These  auxiliaries  are  essential  to  our 
Army  and  Navy  and  should  be  reinforced  to 
any  extent  tbat  tbe  higher  commands  of  these 
two  services  consider  necessary  These  auxil- 
iaries should  be.  as  they  are  now.  under  tbe 
tactical  control  of  the  Army  and  Nary. 

Under  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics  we  also  bave  unsurpassed  aero- 
nautical resesrcb  facilities  and  laboratories. 

However.  In  addition,  we  should  have  a 
United  States  air  force  under  a  Cabinet  head, 
with  a  larger  personnel  and  with  better  and 
more  equipment  than  that  of  any  combina- 
tion of  powers  tbat  threaten  our  security. 
Germany  has  such  a  separate  air  force  and  so 
bas  Great  Britain.  We  bave  not  sucb  an  air 
force  because  tbe  higher  commands  of  our 
Army  and  Navy  have  opposed  It.  Tbe  coun- 
try of  tbe  Wright  brothers,  the  country  that 
created  the  dive  bomber  and  the  country  that 
does  more  commercial  flying  than  all  the  rest 
of  tbe  world  put  together,  bas  not  an  air 
force. 

Tbe  higher  commands  of  tbe  Army  and 
Navy  who  lacked  tbe  vision  to  foresee  how  air 


power  In  German  hands  could  destroy  Euro- 
pean civilization  still  exercise  the  Influence 
to  deny  us  an  air  force.  This  Influence 
should  be  removed  by  the  President  and  tbe 
Congress. 

The  airplane  Is  continuing  development  so 
fast  that  aircraft  types  that  are  put  on  the 
drawing  boards  today  will  be  obsolete  on  the 
drawing  boards  by  the  time  the  planes  are  put 
In  production  anywhere  from  18  months  to 
3  years  from  now.  Only  a  United  States  air 
force  dominated  by  airmen  can  have  the 
training  and  vision  necessary  to  project  an 
air  force  for  tbe  futvire  second  to  none  in  the 
world. 

The  higher  commands  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  in  making  their  requests  for  money  ap- 
propriations to  Congress  can  only  consider 
aviation  as  an  auxiliary  to  each  of  their  re- 
spective services.  If  the  appropriation  for 
aviation  Is.l.arge.  some  other  arm  of  either  the 
Army  or  the  Navy  may  suffer.  Faced  with 
that  problem  plus  the  lack  of  Imagination 
that  earth-bound  generals  and  sea-borne  ad- 
mirals have  demonstrated,  air  power  in  Amer- 
ica will  follow,  not  lead,  that  of  Hitler's  air- 
trained  relchsmarshal. 

The  United  States  Is  not  traditionally  a 
military  power,  but  It  Is  potentially  the  great- 
est air  power  in  the  world.  There  Is  some 
doubt  whether  we  can  quickly  become  a  great 
military  power.  There  Is  little  doubt  that 
we  can  become  the  greatest  air  power  In  the 
world  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  There  Is 
also  little  doubt  that  If  our  air  power  Is  sub- 
ordinated to  our  military  and  naval  high 
commands.  It  may  be  too  late  before  we 
achieve  that  air  supremacy  necessary  for  our 
defense  to  say  nothing  of  the  defense  of  this 
hemisphere. 


History  of  the  State  of  Delaware 
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ADDRESS  OP  HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR,  OF 
DELAWARE 


Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my*  remarks  in  the 
Recoro,  I  include  the  following  speech 
delivered  by  me  on  Parade  of  States  pro- 
gram, Station  WINX,  Tuesday,  June  10, 
1941: 

In  tbe  short  time  assigned  me  on  this  pro- 
gram. I  can  no  more  than  touch  on  a  few  of 
the  high  spots  of  the  history  of  the  State  of 
Delaware. 

The  name  Is  derived  from  Lord  De  La  Warr, 
whom  the  English  claimed  had  discovered  the 
Delaware  Bay  and  River  ly  a  voyage  to  Vir- 
ginia in  1610.  Proba€Ty~tbe  bay  and  river 
were  really  first  discovered  by  Henry  Hudson 
while  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian 
Company  in  1619 

It  Is  established  tbat  the  first  settlement 
was  made  by  a  Hollander  named  De  Brles  In 
1630  at  Zwaanendael — tbe  dale  of  Swans — 
near  Lewes.  Tbe  settlement  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  Indians,  further  settlement  was 
abandoned  until  the  year  1638,  when  the 
Swedes  landed  at  what  Is  called  The  Rocks, 
near  Wilmington,  and  built  Fort  Christina. 
This,  however,  was  not  without  protest  from 
the  Dutch,  who  later  drove  the  Swedes  out 
ana  took  possession.    In  the  meantime  and 


afterward.  Lord  Baltimore,  who  obtained  his 
grant  of  Maryland,  was  laying  claim  to  the 
territory  on  the  south  of  Delaware  Bay  and 
River.  In  1664  the  Dutch  surrendered  to  the 
English,  and  In  1681  it  was  granted  to  William 
Penn. 

I  have  not  time  to  dwell  upon  the  changes 
of  ownership  and  the  hlstdric  dispute  between 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  proprietors 
and  Its  settlement  by  the  so-called  Mason  and 
Dixon  line,  a  part  of  which  was  the  famous 
Mason  and  Dixon  line  of  Civil  War  history  and 
Is  of  more  than  local  Interest.  It  Is  to  be 
noted  that  Delaware  was  settled  by  the 
Swedes,  Finns,  Dutch,  and  English.  The 
three  counties  which  constitute  the  State  of 
Delaware  are  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex. 
The  largest  city  In  Delaware  Is  Wilmington, 
located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  In 
New  Castle  County.  Its  capital  is  Dover,  in 
Kent  County,  and  its  statehouse  is  the  second 
oldest  in  America. 

The  blue  hen's  chickens,  which  Delaware 
people  are  sometimes  called,  as  derived  from 
the  fact  that  when  the  first  Delaware  regi- 
ment of  the  Revolutionary  War  went  to  Join 
Washington's  forces,  Capt.  Johnathan  Cald- 
well, of  Kent  County,  took  with  him  some 
game  chickens  of  a  brood  of  a  blue  hen, 
famous  In  that  county.  History  states  that 
this  Delaware  regiment  was  the  most  efficient 
in  the  Continental  Army;  seeing  fighting  in 
most  of  the  battles  from  New  York  to  South 
Carolina,  and  losing  about  two-thirds  of  its 
officers.  Judging  from  the  fame  of  the  blue 
hen's  chickens.  Captain  Caldwell's  fighting 
cocks  lived  up  to  the  regiment's  reputation. 
As  a  result  of  this,  the  blue  hen's  fighting 
cock  has  become  the  official  bird  of  the  State 
of  Delaware.  The  State's  motto  Is  "Liberty 
and  Independence"  and  the  State  flower  is 
the  peach  blossom. 

The  famous  ride  of  Caesar  Rodney  from 
Dover  to  Philadelphia  in  order  to  break  the 
tie  In  the  Delaware  delegation  and  cast  the 
Delaware  vote  for  Independence  has  not  yet 
received  Us  full  share  In  history  and  verse. 
The  blue-hen  State  is  the  first  State  In  the 
Union.  This  distinction  comes  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  first  State  to  ratify  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Delaware  Is  a  small  State  In  territory.  1.978 
square  miles,  land  area;  population,  266,505; 
but  a  great  State  In  achievement.  It  is  often 
referred  to  as  the  diamond  State.  While 
Delaware  as  a  State  is  predominantly  agri- 
cultural, the  enormous  relative  magnitude  of 
Its  one  great  city,  Wilmington,  and  the  in- 
dustries concentrated  around  It,  makes  the 
northern  end  a  very  Important  manufactur- 
ing section.  The  first  iron  sailing  vessel  in 
the  country  was  built  In  1854  In  Wilmington, 
which  had  previously  been  noted  for  building 
wooden  ships;  and  that  city  has  built  iron 
and  steel  steamers  of  greater  number  and 
aggregate  tonnage  than  any  other  single  port 
in  the  United  States.  Pumping  and  mining 
apparatus  and  paper-making  machinery  and 
car  wheels  are  famous  specialities;  in  1817  the 
first  endless-sheet  paper  machine  was  set  up 
in  Wilmington,  revolutionizing  the  business. 
Its  manufactures  of  steam  and  street  cars,  ma- 
chine tools,  engines,  boilers,  etc.,  are  known 
all  over  the  globe.  Next  to  iron  and  steel 
comes  the  dressing  and  manufacture  of 
leather,  in  which  Delaware  takes  a  high  rank. 
Wilmington  has  several  of  the  largest  morocco 
plants  in  the  world.  The  vulcanlzed-fiber 
industries  had  Its  origin  In  the  State,  and 
about  seven-eighths  of  the  world's  output  is 
made  there.  It  is  said  that  the  waters  of 
Delaware,  like  those  of  Ireland  for  linen,  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
that  product.  The  canning  Industry  through- 
cut  the  whole  State  is  very  large.  Delaware 
Is  the  second  State  In  tomato  packing. 

Wilmington  is  the  ninth  port  In  United 
States  of  America  import  tonnage.  New 
Castle,  one  of  the  old  historical  cities  in  the 
State,  Is  the  home  of  the  Bellanca  Aircraft 
Corporation,  builders  of  the  well-known  Bel- 
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lanca  airplanes.  A  short  distance  outside  of 
Wilmington  Is  located  the  DuPont  Flying 
Field,  which  Is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  and  largest  private  fields  In  the 
,  country. 

Also  noted  for  Its  excellent  roads,  many 
Tisitors  have  proclaimed  Its  system  of  high- 
ways to  be  among  the  finest  in  the  Nation. 
It  carries  the  reputation  of  having  the  best 
educational  system  in  tbe  United  States.  The 
Univer.ilty  of  Delaware,  at  Newark,  a  land- 
grant  college.  Is  In  its  one  hundred  and  fifth 
academic  year  Founded  as  an  academy  In 
1743,  chartered  as  a  college  in  1833.  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  university  in  1921  Courses 
at  the  university  Include  agriculture,  engi- 
neering, education,  arts,  and  sciences. 

Sportsmen,  migrating  like  ducks,  travel 
hundreds  of  miles  to  the  vast  nesting  and 
feeding  areas  along  Delaware's  eastern  bound- 
ary. Highways  are  happy  ways  when  they 
lead  Into  the  broad  fields  of  outdoor  sports  of 
fishing,  hunting,  horseback  riding,  picnick- 
ing, swimming,  and  golf. 

Most  of  the  eastern  boundary  Is  situated 
along  the  Delaware  River,  Bay.  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  State 
In  Sussex  County  Is  located  Reboboth  Beach, 
which  Is  considered  one  of  the  finest  resorts 
along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Delaware's  main  Industries  are  agriculture, 
dairying,  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  machinery, 
railroad  cars,  explosives,  dental  supplies, 
meat  packing,  tanning,  shipbuilding,  and 
poultry. 

Along  with  the  other  States,  Delaware  Is 
playing  a  vital  part  In  the  national-defense 
plan.  Some  of  tbe  larger  firms  are  manufac- 
turing chemicals,  powders,  ammunitions,  and 
small  firearms;  others  are  eugaged  In  build- 
ing various  types  of  ships  for  cur  Navy. 

I  think  I  may  close  by  saying  tbat  In  no 
Litate  In  the  Union  can  be  found  a  better  cli- 
mate, kinder  soil,  better  roads,  better  schools. 
or  a  happier  and  more  prosperous  and  pa- 
triotic people.  I  pray  that  a  kind  Providence 
may  preserve  it  and  keep  Its  people  worthy 
of  its  glorious  history. 


United  States  Newi  Pays  Sterling  Trib- 
nte  to  Integrity  and  Patriotism  of  the 
American  Farmer 
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than  Its  farmers  and  small-town  dwell- 
ers. Other  groups  in  this  country  can 
well  follow  their  example  in  rising  above 
pocketbook  motives  in  formulating  con- 
clusions on  foreign  policy  and  in  follow- 
ing the  patriotic  policy  demonstrated  by 
the  farmers  of  America  in  assaying  all 
proposals  in  light  of  the  best  answers  to 
the  question.  "What  is  best  for  America?" 

(From  the  United  States  News  of  June  13 
1941] 

AMERICAN   FARMERS    ARE    NOT   FOR    SALE 

The  effort  to  sell  the  Idea  of  United  States 
war  Intervention  to  farmers  through  A  A.  A. 
committees  backfired  so  strongly  tbat  officials 
were  forced  to  deny  Its  sponsorship. 


Americanism  Most  Be  Saved  by  Youth 


Mr.  MUNDT,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
June  13  issue  of  the  United  States  News, 
page  44.  this  authoritative  magazine, 
which  is  in  position  to  know  the  facts, 
pays  a  sterling  tribute  to  the  integrity 
and  patriotism  of  the  American  farmer 
by  revealing  how  efforts  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  use  his  Department  as 
a  sounding  board  to  create  war  hysteria 
among  the  farmers  of  America  and  to 
lure  them  into  the  interventionist  camp 
by  an  appeal  to  their  pccketbooks  proved 
to  be  a  complete  and  colossal  dud. 

This  item  from  the  United  States  News 
demonstrates  once  again  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  more  patriotic,  loyal,  and 
straight-thinking    citizens    in    America 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN.  JR., 
OP  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  LEONARD  W.  HALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  granted  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  Hon.  Joseph  W. 
Martin,  Jr.,  minority  leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  before 
the  forum  of  the  Association  of  New  York 
State  Young  Republican  Clubs,  at  Glens 
Palls,  N.  Y.,  Friday.  June  6, 1941: 

There  Is  always  something  Inspiring  In  a 
gathering  of  eager,  earnest,  patriotic,  young 
Republicans.  It  Is  a  genulrie  pleasure  for 
me  to  come  to  Glenn  Falls,  In  this  great  State 
of  New  York,  to  attend  such  a  conclave. 

As  we  gather  here  today,  our  Nation  faces 
perhaps  the  most  perilous  time  of  Its  exist- 
ence. Gigantic  tasks  and  vaat  responsibili- 
ties confront  us. 

The  American  people  must  once  again  de- 
fend their  rights  and  liberties.  This  Is  strik- 
ingly revealed  by  the  demand  of  the  admin- 
istration this  week  for  the  so-called  com- 
mandeering bill  Introduced  by  Senator 
Retnolds,  In  conformity  witb  a  War  Depart- 
ment request. 

Here  Is  a  bill  giving  more  power  to  the 
Executive  than  was  asked  to  fight — with 
arms — and  win  the  first  World  War.  Think 
of  It!  The  administration  wants  the  power 
to  take  the  watch  out  of  your  pocket;  or  the 
small  savings  account  you  have  accvunulated 
through  years  of  thrift  and  toll.  It  wants 
the  power  to  seize  yo\ir  newspaper,  yotir 
business,  your  home,  or  your  farm,  and  sell 
It  to  whomsoever  It  desires.  It  wants  the 
power  to  take  your  property,  real  or  personal, 
at  any  price  the  President  fixes,  and  to  seU 
It  to  whomsoever  he  may  choose,  at  any  price 
he  pleases.  It  wants  tbe  power  to  thus  take 
your  property  to  sell,  destroy,  or  to  hold  and 
operate  for  all  time. 

If  this  bill  should  pass  the  Congress, 
America  would  not  only  have  to  worry  about 
dictatorships  In  other  naticiw.  It  would  be 
In  operation  here  In  America. 

The  mighty  voice  of  the  Nation  must  be 
raised  In  opposition  to  this  proposal. 


If  tbe  President  needs  some  special  power 
for  defense,  let  blm  be  specific.  No  Exec- 
utive bas  ever  bad  a  more  cooperative  Con- 
gress than  the  present  one. 

The  Chief  Executive  now  has  plenty  of 
power  to  break  any  Jam  In  defense  prt^duc- 
tlon  If  be  desires   to  do  so. 

There  Is  no  need  or  excuse  for  this  demand 
for  super  constitutional  powers. 

A  great  reefKinsiblllty  rests  upon  you  young 
people.  I  find  It  In  my  heart  to  thank  God 
for  the  tremendous  power  of  right  action  in- 
herent in  the  ranks  of  tbe  millions  of  earnest 
and  able  young  people  like  you  here  today. 
You  have  youth.  You  have  energy  You 
have  vitality.  You  have  understanding. 
You  bave  vision.  And,  above  aU.  ycu  have 
freedom  of  speech  and  liberty  of  action  You 
can  dare  to  do  right  without  fear  of  a  ty- 
rant's anger  or  the  lash  of  a  despot's  whip. 
You  do  not  have  to  fear  a  concentration 
camp  or  a  sudden  knock  on  your  door  in  tbe 
dead  of  night  and  a  quick  trip  into  oblivion. 
This  Is  the  America  of  today.  It  Is  the 
America  we  shall  maintain. 

One  of  tbe  first  things  I  want  to  tell  you 
Is  your  country  Is  not  at  war  yet.  The  decla- 
ration of  an  unlimlt«d  emergency  has  not 
changed  things  as  much  as  some  believe.  It 
has  not  curtailed  your  right  to  speak.  It 
has  not  brought  about  any  abatement  of 
tbe  Bill  of  Rights.  It  has  not  set  aside  our 
forms  and  procedures  under  constitutional 
f.'overnment. 

America  stands  today  in  a  world  torn  by 
hatreds,  suspicions,  and  fears.  The  results 
of  these  hatreds  and  suspicions  and  fears  are 
bloody  war.  Smoking  ruins  and  mangled 
men,  women,  and  children  mark  the  path 
of  those  hatreds  and  fears  In  Europe  and  the 
Orient.  Over  there.  dvU  rights,  all  personal 
liberties,  all  Individual  freedom  have  gone 
by  the  board.  Men.  women,  and  children 
are  the  driven,  suffering  slaves  of  despots 
who  are  themselves  tbe  driven  slaves  of  their 
own  Insatiable  lust  for  power  and  earthly 
glory.  Only  ruin,  destruction,  death,  and 
disgrace  can  finally  end  such  mad  careers. 
We  pray  to  God  America  may  avoid  all  of 
these  things. 

Here  In  America  we  are  faced  by  two  sets 
of  problems.  All  of  them  will  be  certain  to 
affect  your  future,  as  young  people,  very 
drastically. 

Some  of  these  most  dangerous  problems 
are  our  Internal  ones.  A  national  debt  of 
Incomprehensible  mi^gnlture  grows  greater 
dally  and  Is  headed  for  a  figure  tbe  size  of 
which  none  of  us  can  now  even  Imagine. 

We  must  put  an  end  In  this  great  national 
crisis  to  Industrial  warfare.  Labor  and  In- 
dustry must  bave  real  vision  and  be  unselfish 
enough  to  put  first  tbe  welfare  and  security 
of  their  country.  It  would  d.^  no  one  any 
good  to  win  some  temporary  advantage  and 
then  lose  all  because  we  bave  failed  to  achieve 
an  adequate  defense. 

Labor  and  industry  both  bave  rights.  For 
the  good  of  the  country,  it  is  ^o  be  hoped 
each  will  respect  the  rights  of  the  other,  and 
that  both  will  respect  tbe  rights  and  security 
of  the  general  public. 

The  rank  and  file — by  far  the  very  great 
majority — of  all  the  wage  earners  of  America 
are  loyal,  earnest,  patriotic  men  and  women 
who  love  their  country  and  their  fellow  men. 
Make  no  mistake  about  that.  Under  sincere, 
unselfish,  and  patriotic  leadership  American 
workers  will  respond  to  the  call  of  their  coun- 
try with  an  enthusiasm,  witb  an  eagcrneaa. 
and  with  an  efficiency  which  will  astound  tbe 
world.  American  working  men  and  women 
want  peace.  They  want  to  live  and  love  and 
work  without  turmoil,  without  rancor,  with- 
out envy  of  their  fellows.  They  want  prog- 
ress for  their  children.  They  are  the  most 
Intelligent,  enlightened,  honest,  sincere,  and 
capable  workers  In  the  world.  The  moment 
tbe  false  leedership  Is  exposed  and  rooted 
out.  those  workers  will  be  the  salvaiicn  of 
America. 
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Only  an  exceedingly  small  jjercentage  of 
bxumeasmen  and  managers  ol  Industry  would 
think  of  proflteertng  on  their  fellow  citizens 
In  this  grave  hour.  The  »ery  great  majority 
of  the  busmeaa  men  and  women  of  this  Na> 
tkm  are  Just  as  patriotic.  Just  as  eeger  to 
■erve  tbelr  country.  Just  as  sincere.  Just  as 
honest.  Just  aa  enlightened,  and  Just  as  effl- 
ctent  as  the  wage  earners  or  any  other  group 
of  citizens  to  be  found  In  the  land.  What 
the  financiers  and  managers  of  business  and 
Industry  need  Is  to  be  treated  and  consulted 
as  honorable,  patriotic,  and  efficient  citizens 
instead  of  as  suspicious  chau^cters.  criminals, 
or  ualtors  to  the  Nation.  In  these  times, 
when  no  man  can  know  what  the  future  may 
bring  forth,  we  are  all  vitally  interested  In 
preaenring  the  security  of  our  Nation  and  our 
people.  We  are  all  vitally  concerned  in  pre- 
serving and  perpetuating  our  American  way 
of  government  and  of  life.  To  do  that  we 
must  now  prove  the  efficiency  and  the  superi- 
ority of  our  American  way  of  government  and 
of  life.  That  calls  for  unity— true  unity. 
Unity  of  spirit  is  as  necessary  as  unity  of 
action.  Unity  of  action  may  for  a  time  be 
compelled  by  despots  driving  their  peoples 
with  lashes  and  bayonets.  Such  unity  and 
its  works  vanish  the  moment  any  sign  of 
"weakness  appears  In  the  authority  or  the  con- 
trol of  such  despots.  The  works  of  such  a 
compelled  concert  of  action  tall  like  a  house 
of  cards  tt  the  first  wind  of  adversity  or  de- 
feat. Unity  of  spirit  can  be  achieved  only 
by  leaders  who  are  honest,  binceie.  and  un- 
selfish, who  are  seeking  the  real  good  of  their 
country  and  their  people 

We  In  America  must  have  unity  of  spirit. 
We  must  have  the  unity  of  action,  springing 
from  a  dauntless  unity  of  spirit  and  purpose. 
We  must  have  leadership  which  wants  to  per- 
petuate a  government  of.  by,  and  for  the 
people,  with  the  power  residing  in  the  people. 
We  must  have  leadership  which  wlU  select 
able  men  of  proved  experience  to  direct  our 
defense  efforts  and  our  aid  to  other  nations. 
Radical  theorists,  inexperienced  dreamers, 
and  self-seeking  bureaucrats  cannot  do  the 
Job  properly  or  safely. 

There  are  some  {>copIe  In  our  country  who 
want  to  change  cur  form  of  government  Into 
communism.  Those  who  want  communism 
should  go  to  Russia.  They  will  find  plenty 
of  what  they  call  communism  there.  And 
they  will  find  It  to  be  bloody  dictatorship. 
But  these  Communists  do  not  want  to  go  to 
Russia,  where  they  assert  communism  works 
p-j  well.  They  want  to  produce  chaos  and 
rula  in  this  Nation,  they  want  to  tear  down 
car  form  of  government,  and  our  mode  of 
life  Why?  Because  in  the  ruins  of  a  mag- 
nl.  -ent  nation,  and  in  the  hopelessness  and 
despair  of  a  magnificent  people,  they  expect 
to  find  a  chance  to  take  over  control  and  be 
dictators.  The  only  communism  these  Com- 
munists want  la  a  communism  of  power 
shared  between  a  few  of  their  own  leaders. 

There  are  other  pxirveyors  and  proponents 
ol  alien  doctrine.  They  are  the  Fascists.  If 
they  want  to  live  under  fascism,  let  them  go 
to  those  foreign  countries  where  they  will 
find  plenty  of  fascism  And  If  they  do.  they 
win  -ftjjd  their  fascism  is  bloody  despotism 
and  slavery.  But  these  Fascists  do  not  want 
to  go  to  Europe.  They  want  to  overturn  our 
free  constitutional  Government  and  produce 
economic  ruin.  In  that  ruin,  and  the  despair 
of  our  people,  they  hope  to  find  their  oppor- 
tunity to  take  over  control  and  to  rule. 

We  must  be  ready  to  oppose  to  our  last 
drop  of  blood  any  effort  to  destroy  our  Ameri- 
can form  of  gOTemment  or  our  American  way 
of  life,  whether  that  effort  spring  from  ene- 
mies over  the  seas,  or  from  designing  enemies 
cf  free  gorernment  here  at  heme.  Any  enemy 
of  American  freedom,  of  the  Constitution,  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  Is  an  enemy  to  be  guarded 
against  and  defeated,  no  matter  what  his  na- 
tionality may  be,  or  where  he  txiay  have  been 
bom. 


We  face  rising  taxation  which  Inevitably 
will  retard  the  progress  of  business  and  In- 
dustry. Those  taxes  will  bear  heavily  on  the 
young  people  of  America  who  are  Jxist  coming 
into  their  trusteeship  of  this  great,  rich  Na- 
tion. They — and  all  of  us — must  help  to  pay 
for  the  waste,  the  squandering,  the  In- 
efficiency, and  the  corruption  as  well  as  for  the 
legitimate  and  necessary  expenditures. 

American  agriculture  faces  many  problems. 
Seme  of  them  are  new  and  result  from  pres- 
sures of  the  war  hysteria  and  the  frenzied 
efforts  to  build  a  national  defense.  America 
must  have  a  prosperous  and  Independent 
agriculture.  American  farmers  must  be  nble 
to  have  something  beside  toil  and  sacrifice. 

Free  enterprise,  equality  of  opportunity,  the 
rights  of  property,  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
labor  must  be  protected. 

Above  all  else,  we  must  preserve  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  biparty  government.  That 
task  is  largely  yours,  as  young  Republicans. 
I  said  on  another  occasion  It  Is  the  Job  of 
the  minority  party  to  police  and  audit  the  ad- 
ministration. It  is  a  vital  part  of  our  Amer- 
ican system  of  free  government  for  the  mi- 
nority party  to  function  as  the  constructive 
critic,  as  the  watchful  force,  to  police  and 
audit  the  majority 

Whenever  any  administration  can  silence 
criticism,  crush  opposition,  and  refuse  to  be 
accountable  to  the  minority  and  the  people 
for  Its  acts,  free  government  In  the  United 
States  Is  dead  and  the  American  way  is  dene. 
Even  In  war-torn  Britain  they  respect  the 
rights  and  the  necessity  of  constructive  criti- 
cism. 

Unity  we  must  have.  We  must  build,  and 
build  quickly,  a  national  defense  adequate  to 
protect  us  against  any  threat  of  aggress'on 
from  any  source  whatever.  But  unity  does 
not  mean  blind,  unquestioning  submission  to 
the  dictates  cf  any  political  bureaucracy  or 
oligarchy.  Unity  means  intelligent  coopera- 
tion. We  Republicans  have  proved  by  our 
acts  and  our  votes.  In  Congress  and  out.  we 
are  at  all  times  fully  ready  to  cooperate  intel- 
ligently. We  are  Just  as  determined  upon  an 
adequate  national  defense  as  any  class  of 
citizens  In  this  Nation.  We  do  not  concede 
any  political  group,  or  clique,  or  bureaucracy, 
or  oligarchy  has  a  monopoly  of  patriotism. 
We  do  not  concede  any  such  group  has  any 
corner  on  America.  This  Nation  is  the  Nation 
cf  all  of  us.  The  rights  and  the  privileges,  and 
the  opportunities,  and  the  freedoms,  belong 
to  all  of  us. 

Now,  as  to  problems  presented  by  affairs 
abroad.  Unquestionably  events  now  taking 
place  will  have  a  profound  effect  upon  our 
domestic  economy.  We  must  prepare  to 
weather  an  economic  storm  after  the  wars 
have  exhausted  the  nations  of  the  world. 
That  economic  cyclone  will  make  the  finan- 
cial hurricane  of  the  last  10  years  seem  like 
a  stimmer  breeze.  The  great  test  of  Ameri- 
can courage,  and  resourcefulness,  and  self- 
reliance  will  come  after  the  wars  are  ended. 

Our  first  Job — your  first  Job — is  to  look  out 
for  America  first.  Let  us  preserve  and  make 
practical  and  workable  the  democracy  at  home 
which  we  want  other  peoples  to  have.  Keep 
the  flag  of  freedom  flying  at  the  masthead 
here  at  home  so  other  peoples  may  know  that 
freedom  works.  Keep  the  Constitution 
sacred  here  at  heme  so  there  will  be  a  Con- 
stitution for  others  to  copy.  Keep  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  government,  cf  life,  and  cf  lib- 
erty alive  and  effective  here  at  home  so  they 
will  live  for  peoples  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
to  emulate. 

If  our  American  system  of  free  government, 
the  biparty  system,  the  Constitution,  go  down 
in  this  Nation — even  for  a  little  time — the 
hope  of  the  world  Is  gone. 

As  I  look  out  over  this  magnificent  gather- 
ing of  American  youth.  I  realize  with  grati- 
tude that  Americanism  will  live.  I  realize 
the  vast  power  inherent  in  yotir  determina- 


tion to  keep  the  ideals  of  the  American  way 
vibrant  and  efficient.  You  can  do  it,  and 
you  will  do  It. 

I  honestly,  earnestly  believe  In  my  heart  the 
best  interests  of  this  Nation  require  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Republican  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  1942.  And  I  honestly  believe  In  my 
heart  we  will  take  control  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  1942.  The  whole  ten- 
dency of  any  overwhelmingly  dominant  ma- 
jority too-long  continued  in  power  Is  to 
become  arrogant  and   intolerant. 

Now.  my  young  fellow  citizens,  these  are 
not  political  platitudes  I  am  repeating  to 
you.  I  am  trying  to  tell  you.  and  the  rest 
of  the  youth  of  America,  of  all  races,  of  all 
political  faiths,  that  your  future  is  menaced. 
The  future  of  you  and  yours  is  at  stake.  In- 
fluences are  at  work  to  destroy  the  freedom, 
the  liberties,  the  equality  of  opportunity 
which  are  yours,  and  which  you  must  now 
fight  to  keep.  Pressures,  hidden  pressures, 
are  at  work  to  Impose  alien  doctrines  and 
alien  forms,  social,  {.olitical.  and  economic,  on 
our  Nation 

But  our  task — your  task — Is  to  safeguard 
by  vigilance  and  courage  the  traditions  of 
our  American  way  and  the  foundations  of 
cm  constitutional  Government. 

You  will  unite,  ol  coursa.  with  the  rest  of 
the  citizens  In  giving  of  your  best  to  aid  In 
building  the  national  defense. 

We  will  be  alert,  vigilant  day  and  night, 
against  any  foreign  menace,  either  military 
or  economic.  This  is  the  part  of  prudence 
and  the  requirement  of  security.  But  while 
we  are  so  doing  we  will  not  neglect  to  be 
alert  and  vigilant  to  Internal  dangers  which 
could  Just  as  surely  destroy  us  as  foreign 
enemies  fnlght  seek  to  do. 

As  national  chairman  I  am  fully  cogni- 
zant of  the  contribution  you  can  make  to 
the  future  of  the  Republican  Party.  I  have 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  study  plans 
for  complete  cooperation  and  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  forward-looking  program.  I  must 
have  your  support  If  we  are  to  win  the  great 
battle  for  America. 

Youth  has  the  courage  and  the  stamina  to 
do  the  Job  of  organization  we  must  have. 
So  go  back  to  your  home  precincts.  Enl.st 
under  ycur  district  leaders.  Organize,  or- 
ganize. I  repeat,  organize  down  to  the  last 
voter,  and  we  will  have  an  unbeatable  organi- 
zation. Much  depends  on  you.  Do  not  fall 
us. 

You  are  the  young,  fresh,  powerful,  ener- 
getic forces  of  Americanism  In  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  You  will  do  your  duty  and  you 
will  do  It  Intelligently.  I  am  willing  to  trust 
the  future  of  America  to  your  hands. 


rflemoriai  Day,  1941 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

OF  MICHIG.4N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  ATIVE3 


Wednesday.  June  11.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ELBERN  i'AP.SONS.  OP 
HOLLAND,  MICH. 


Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  folic  wing 
speech  of  Hon.  Elbern  Parsons,  of  Hol- 
land, Mich.,  made  In  connection  with 
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Memorial  Day  ceremonies  held  at  that 
city  on  May  30,  1941: 

Mr.  Mayor,  members  of  the  various  patri- 
otic organizations,  fellow  citizens,  I  think  we 
may  be  Justified  if,  after  a  formal  recogni- 
tion of  the  indebtedness  which  we  In  the 
present  owe  to  the  patriotic  sacrifices  made 
by  those  in  whose  honor  we  are  here  as- 
sembled, we  proceed  at  once  to  consider  the 
present  and  the  future  In  the  light  of  events 
transpiring  since  last  we  were  assembled  here 
in  this  same  capacity  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

These  honored  dead  have  left  to  us  a 
heritage  of  freedom  under  law.  To  deco- 
rate their  graves  with  flowers  while  giving  no 
consideration  to  the  perils  which  today  men- 
ace that  freedom  would  be  but  poor  homage 
indeed,  unworthy  both  of  them  and  us. 

In  1917  and  1918,  I  foimd  myself  among 
the  number  garbed  in  the  uniform  of  a  sol- 
dier of  the  United  States,  engaged  with  some 
2,000,000  or  more  others  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens in  what  we  were  told  was  a  war  to  make 
the  world  s:ife  for  democracy.  As  a  part  of 
the  mechanics  Involved  in  that  process  and 
in  the  accomplishment  of  that  program,  this 
Nation,  by  the  victory  of  its  armed  forces  on 
sea,  on  land  and  in  the  air,  gave  to  its  Allies 
In  that  war.  and  notably  to  the  British  Em- 
pire and  the  French  Republic,  a  military  vic- 
tory over  the  German  Nation  and  Its  allies, 
which.  In  effect,  delivered  the  German  Nation 
in  particular  Into  the  hands  of  France  and 
England,  disarmed  and  helpless  and  bound  in 
the  end  by  the  terms  of  a  treaty  which  gave 
those  victors  the  right  to  maintain  that  con- 
dition of  disarmament  and  military  impo- 
tence for  many  years  to  come.  We  made  no 
proflts  out  of  that  war.  Our  Government 
deemed  it  vital  to  our  own  safety  to  destroy, 
or  at  least  oefeat,  the  armed  might  of  Ger- 
man militarism.  Our  people  paid — are  still 
paying — the  price  for  the  attainment  of  that 
end.  And  today,  in  the  face  of  the  demand 
for  new  and  perhaps  greater  sacrifice,  we 
have  a  right,  and  it  is  our  duty,  to  pause 
and  consider  what  in  the  past  little  more 
than  20  years  has  become  of  the  fruits  of 
that  victory.  Certainly,  the  world  did  not  for 
long  remain  safe  for  democracy,  however  safe 
we  may  have  thought  we  made  it.  As  we 
look  back  oyer  the  events  of  the  last  few 
years  and  cdnsider  the  position  of  national 
emergency  proclaimed  to  exist  today,  we  did 
not  even  majke  the  world  safe  for  ourselves, 
to  say  naught  of  others  and  nothing  of 
democracy.  It  is  a  fair  conclusion,  in  the 
light  of  evenits,  to  say  that  the  statesmen  of 
Europe,  to  wjhose  unworthy  hands  the  desti- 
nies of  theilr  respective  nations  were  com- 
mitted, have  by  their  incompetence,  blind- 
ness, greed,  (nd  criminal  stupidity  permitted 
the  security  and  the  liberty  which  we  helped 
to  win  for  Ihem  to  slip  from  their  palsied 
grasp,  with  \he  result,  as  now  appears,  that 
all  must  be  rewon.  at  the  cost  of  tears,  of 
treasure,  anil  of  human  life  as  well.  Cer- 
tainly no  nations  ever  had  a  better  chance, 
by  the  exercise  of  naught  hxit  common  pru- 
dence, to  privent  the  present  world  disaster 
than  did  Fr£nce  and  England  after  the  com- 
plete trium;h  of  their  cause  in  1918.  Yet 
they  sat  idly  by  and  watched  an  egomaniac, 
in  violation  of  the  treaty  they  bad  made,  re- 
arm and  renllltarize  the  German  Nation,  all 
the  while  having  proclaimed  in  a  book  he 
wrote  his  plans  for  revenge  and  conquest. 
For  years  he  openly  prepared  for  the  present 
conflict.  Thsre  was  once  a  time  during  this 
long  period  v  hen.  motivated  by  nothing  more 
statesmanlik  >  than  realistic  self-interest, 
England  and  France,  or  one  of  them  alone, 
could.  aU  within  their  rights  under  inter- 
national law,  have  put  a  stop  to  the  whole 
deadly  business.  They,  and  not  we,  must 
answer  to  tae  verdict  of  history  for  their 
failtire  to  do  so. 


Of  course,  all  this  does  not  change  the  fact 
that  once  again  we  are  tieing  told,  after  the 
lapse  of  less  than  a   quarter  century,  that 
victory  of  the  British  Empire  over  Nazi  Ger- 
many, in   the  war  now  waging  overseas,  is 
vital,    indispensable    to    otu-    own    national 
safety.    Perhaps  It  is.    However,  as  a  veter- 
an of  the  last  war.  with  a  son  of  military  age 
for    this   one.   I    must   say   this   doctrine   is 
dreadfully  reminiscent  of  that  day  in  1918, 
when,  like  a  host  of  other  American  young 
men  In  uniform,  I  said  good-bye  to  the  woman 
I  loved,  to  sail  away  for  a  Europea.i  battle- 
fleld.    That  war  when  It  began  was  a  foreign 
war   like   this   one   is.    I    was   but   one   in 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  we  made  light  of 
it  as  we  saw  the  shores  of  the  United  States 
of  America  grow  dim  and  fade,  but  we  weren't 
kidding   anybody.    And   vhile  I   have   been 
advised  against  saying  anything  like  this  next 
remark,  thank  God  I  sUll  can  say  It,  I  am  not 
going  to  be  satisfied.  I  am  quite  sure  you  are 
not  going  to  be  satisfied,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  no  business  to  be  satis- 
fied, and  the  hour  of  the  end  of  our  cwn 
democracy  has  struck,  if  our  leadership,  cur 
Government,  is  to  accept  for  us  and  in  our 
name,  and  commit  this  Nation,  to  a  program 
that  calls  for  us  to  fight  a  European  war  every 
25  years  or  less   to  save  either  the  British 
Empire   or   the   French    Republic   from    the 
loss  of  a  war  with  the  German  nation.    We 
have  a  right  as  a  great  people  to  demand, 
and  unless  we  do  demand  and  enforce  It,  the 
hour  of  our  doom  has  struck:  that  at  the  end 
of  the  read  on  which  our  Government  has 
set  our  feet,  where  Hltlerism  Is  to  be  blasted 
from  the  earth,  from  the  sea,  and  from  the 
air.  Its  seeds  shaU  be  destroyed,  not  merely 
scattered.    If  the  German  nation,  as  now  on 
the  face  of  things  appears,  cannot  be  trusted 
to   keep   the  peace,   then   its   complete   and 
permanent  disarmament  and  If  need  be  dis- 
memberment and  extinction  as  a  nation  must 
be  permanently  accomplished  and  kept  ac- 
complished.   And   there    must   be    no   more 
presentation   to   England    and   France  of   a 
victory    served    as   It   were   on   a   platter   of 
American  gold,  garnished  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American   dead.    They   are.   I 
fear,  wholly  Incompetent  to  make   any   in- 
telligent use  of  such  a  sacrifice.    We  must 
demand  of  our   leadership,  of  our  Govern- 
ment, if  you  please,  efficient  steps,  not  only 
for  the  defeat  of  Hltlerism,  now  that  we  seem 
to  be  committed  to  Its  defeat,  but  to  put  into 
effect  those  measures  necessary  to  end  for 
all  time  this  business  of  periodic  European 
rescue  expeditions.    We  cannot  survive  as  a 
nation  of  free  men  and  women,  if  Indeed  we 
can  survive  as  a  nation  at  all,  if  we  must  pay 
the  price  of  a  victory  over  a  rearmed  Ger- 
many,   or   over   any   other   organization   of 
pirates,  brigands,  and  murderers,  every  few 
years. 

You  remember  the  Neutrality  Act.  aid 
short  of  war,  the  lend-lease  bill,  all  logi- 
cally leading  up  to  our  present  position, 
whatever  that  Is.  Whether  those  who  Insist 
that  we  must,  for  self-preservation,  carry  on 
our  present  ludeclared  war  on  Germany,  to 
save  England  in  order  to  save  ourselves,  or 
whether  we  should  confine  our  efforts  to  an 
all-out  program  to  arm  the  United  States,  is 
a  question  that  may  never  be  answered  since 
the  adoption  of  one  alternative  precludes 
proof  of  what  would  have  happened  had  we 
adopted  the  other.  That  we  are  in  great 
national  peril  is  an  accomplished  and  gener- 
ally accepted  fact.  As  to  Just  what  the 
greatest  peril  is  is  a  matter  of  some  difference 
of  opinion.  The  orators  are  discussing  it. 
And  you  might,  if  you  have  not  already  done 
so,  with  profit  read  this  week's  editorial  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  This  is  not  the 
day  nor  the  occasion  for  me  to  elaborate  on 
these  great  national  questions,  on  which 
hang  perhaps  the  future  of  the  world.  We 
must,  I  believe,  with  all  speed,  proceed  to 
arm  ourselves  to  the  teeth.    We  cannot  bop« 


to  defend  ourselves  against  pagan  outlaws  by 
mere  expressions  of  our  disapproval.  And 
BO  from  this  day  forth,  for  a  time  not  now 
predictable.  It  Is  and  must  be  the  duty  of 
us  all  to  contribute  to  the  limit  of  our  ca- 
pacity and  opportunity  to  the  national  pro- 
gram of  defense,  placing  all  selfish  desires, 
motives,  and  Interesu  In  sulxirdl nation  to 
our  supreme  duty  to  this  Republic.  But  we 
shall  do  tills  as  free  men  and  women  and 
not  as  slaves.  And,  let  us  here  and  now 
resolve  to  demand  of  our  Government  and 
its  responsible  officials  that  they  plan  surely 
and  well,  and  take  us  into  their  confidence, 
and  m  due  time  enforce  and  establish  all 
these  measures  necessary  to  preserve  the 
fruiU  of  victory,  over  our  present  peril,  which 
by  this  loyal  sacrifice  we  shall  attain.  We 
know  that  we  cannot  depend  upon  European 
state«manship,  so-called,  for  long,  to  act  In- 
telligently for  the  protection  of  the  safety  of 
world  peace.  If,  as  asserted,  the  only  thing 
we  need  to  fear  is  fear,  it  may,  I  trust,  still 
be  said  that  there  are  some  things  besides 
fear  we  have  a  right  to  be  concerned  about. 
One  cf  them  is  the  plans  of  world  leadership, 
including  our  own.  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  post-war  world.  Now.  and  In  the  daya 
ahead,  eternal  vigilance  continues  to  be  th« 
price  of  liberty. 

And  now.  my  comrades  and  fellow  citizens. 
let  us  go  hence  from  this  place  of  hallowed 
memcrles,  sanctified  by  previous  association 
with  many  who  in  happier  days  have  Joined 
with  us  in  other  beautiful  ceremonies,  and 
then  preceded  tis  into  the  great  beyond, 
highly  resolved  that  no  part  of  the  prlcelesa 
heritage  of  liberty  they  left  to  us  shall  be 
lost  because  of  our  neglect  to  do  our  full 
duty  even  as  they  did  theirs.  And  let  us 
pray  that  in  the  difficult  days  ahead,  we  shaU 
all  be  guided  In  all  our  public  conduct,  and 
In  the  opinions  we  form  and  express,  not  by 
hysterical  propaganda,  but  by  reason  and 
common  sense. 


Ability-to-Pay  Tax  Factor  at  Applied  to 
Gasoline 
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Mr.  THOMAS  P.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  this  critical  period,  when  billions  are 
to  be  poured  out  to  strengthen  our  na- 
tional defense,  it  becomes  imperative 
that  additional  taxes  be  levied  to  meet 
the  National  Treasury's  needs. 

It  is  true  that  no  industry  wants  Its 
product  taxed,  but  we  all  realize  that  the 
money  must  be  raised. 

Ability  to  pay,  not  ease  of  collection, 
should  be  the  guiding  principle. 

ThiDse  who  hold  the  responsibility  of 
formulating  the  tax  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  could  profit  by  the  excellent 
example  set  by  officials  who  are  guiding 
the  Federal  housing  program. 

Neiir  San  Diego,  the  Government  is 
building  the  biggest  governmental  hous- 
ing project  in  America.  Planned  to  con- 
tain 3,000  homes,  the  project  will  provide 
adequate  housing  for  the  men  engaged 
In  defense  work  at  huge  aircraft  factories 
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in  the  area,  and  their  families.  This  new 
city  has  many  Interesting  and  novel  fea- 
tures. But  the  most  revolutionary  and 
beneflciaJ  of  Its  innovations  is  the  method 
which  has  been  devised  foi  assessing 
rentals. 

Neither  the  size  of  the  house.  Its  loca- 
tion, nor  Its  design,  will  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  rent  which  must  be  paid 
to  occupy  it.  Instead,  the  rental  scale 
will  be  geared  only  to  the  wages  which 
the  occupant  receives.  For  example,  a 
worker  who  earns  from  $16  to  $20  a  week 
will  rent  a  house  for  $14  a  month,  re- 
gardless of  how  many  bedrooms  the  house 
contains.  The  same  house  will  cost  $50 
each  month  to  the  fellow  who  receives 
wages  amounting  to  moie  than  $60  per 
week. 

CONSIOntS  ABIUTT  TO  PAT 

Here,  in  public  housing,  is  complete 
consideration  of  the  ability-to-pay  fac- 
tor—and the  United  States  today  would 
Itossess  a  far  more  equitable  system  of 
taxation  If  the  same  ability-to-pay  fac- 
tor had  been  given  equal  consideration 
In  this  respect. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  If  the  ability-to- 
pay  factor  had  been  accorded  its  just  im- 
portance. It  Is  probable  that  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax  never  would  have  been  levied. 

Studies  by  the  Federal  Government 
Itself  d'sclose  that  the  average  motor- 
vehicle  owner  earns  between  $20  and  $30 
weekly.  Experts  point  out  that  about 
one-quarter  of  all  gasoline-consuming 
vehicles  are  owned  on  farms,  and.  most 
certainly,  no  person  seriously  will  con- 
tend that  the  meager  income  enjoyed  by 
farmers  can  be  stretched  to  support  a 
heavy  tax  bill.  Truckers,  traveling  sales- 
men, workers  who  must  use  their  cars  to 
get  to  and  from  work— and  all  other 
classes  of  citizens  who  use  their  vehic'es 
In  connection  with  earning  their  daily 
bread  or  to  haul  the  family  to  church — 
almost  invariably  are  found  tc  be  persons 
of  modest  income. 

OASOLIKZ-TAXPATXSS'    ABIUTT   YIOLATTO 

The  compelling  reason  for  the  con- 
Etruction  of  the  San  Diego  project  was, 
of  course,  to  remedy  the  deplorable  lack 
of  housing  which  is  typical  In  areas  of 
expanding  defense  industries.  In  order 
to  keep  their  families  under  a  roof,  many 
workers  in  the  San  Diego  plants  were 
being  forced  to  drive  up  to  80  miles  to  get 
from  their  homes  to  the  Job  and  back 
^  again. 

The  worker's  80-mlle  drive  to  the  plant 
provides  a  splendid  example  of  how  the 
gasoline  tax  violates  the  abllity-to-pay 
principle.  The  California  State  tax  of  3 
cents  per  gallon — which  Is  considerably 
lower  than  the  national  average— costs 
this  worker  about  $66  in  the  course  of  a 
300-day  working  year  on  his  trips  tofiH 
Job  alone.  The  l>2-cent  Federal  gasoline 
levy  adds  another  $33  annually  to  this 
cost,  which  totals  about  $100.  Thus,  if 
this  commuting  worker  is  in  the  $16  to  $20 
weekly  earnings  bracket,  and  moves  Into 
the  new  Goverrmient  housing  project,  he 
will  save  enough  in  annual  gasoline  taxes 
to  pay  his  rent  for  7  months.  It  Is  dlfB- 
cult  to  Imagine  any  worker  falling  to 
make  the  move  under  these  circima- 
stances. 

Now.  the  State  gasoline  tax.  severe 
penalty  though  it  is,  partially  may  be 


Justified  on  the  grounds  that  the  revenue 
therefrom  is  expended  for  the  highways 
which  the  worker  uses.  Nevertheless, 
the  tax  obviously  costs  this  worker  far 
more  than  would  a  tax  payment  war- 
ranted by  his  small  income. 

But  no  justification  can  be  found  for 
the  Federal  gasoline  tax,  which  is  not  a 
road  tax.  but  is  levied  solely  to  provide 
revenue  to  finance  the  general  functions 
of  government,  and  which,  like  the  State 
tax,  bears  no  relation  to  the  taxpayers' 
Income. 

ABANDON     PROPOSAI,    TO     JVCKEASZ    TAX 

At  the  moment  revenue  is  immediately 
needed,  and  it  may  be  untimely  to  con- 
sider the  repeal  of  the  existing  Federal 
gasoline  tax.  But,  assuredly,  current 
proposals  to  increase  the  levy  rapidly 
will  be  abandoned  if  proper  weight  is 
given  to  the  ability-to-pay  factor.  This 
factor,  in  all  fairness,  should  be  a  para- 
mount consideration  in  assessing  the 
costs  of  general  government,  which 
should  be  borne  by  all  citizens  alike. 
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Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  present 
for  publication  in  the  Record  an  excellent 
address  delivered  by  Hon.  Preston  Del- 
ano, Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  at 
the  convention  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia bankers  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  June  5, 
1941.  In  my  judgment  the  address  is  a 
most  excellent  presentation  of  a  subject 
currently  of  great  public  interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  president  of  a  national 
bank  located  In  a  middle  western  town  had 
occasion  to  visit  Washington  and  8i>ent  an 
hour  In  my  office  discussing  the  state  of  the 
Nation,  and  particularly  the  present  outlook 
for  the  Nation's  banks  It  was  Inevitable  that 
there  should  be  some  discussion  of  the  much 
abused  subject  of  Inflation.  Mr.  Cooper  (as 
I  shall  call  him.  and  that,  of  course.  Is  not  his 
name)  apparently  had  mulled  that  subject 
over  In  his  mind  pretty  thoroughly.  I  think 
that  you  will  be  Interested  in  his  views,  be- 
cause they  represent  a  some«-hat  character- 
istic attitude  of  some  of  our  friends. 

"I'm  not  worried  about  inflation,"  Mr. 
Cooper  said.  "On  the  contrary,  i  think  that 
our  bank,  and  1  suppose  most  others,  stand  to 
gain  from  a  reasonable  degree  of  Inflation.  Of 
course.  I'm  not  talking  about  a  runaway 
printing -press  inflation,  such  as  Germany  bad 
in  1923. 

"Let's  look  at  our  bank  for  a  concrete  in- 
stance. We  have  deposits  of  about  W.OCO.OOO 
and  our  capital  and  surplus  Is  ebout  a  quarter 
of  a  miillon.    Speaking  rougbly.  our  resources 


are  $500,000  of  cash,  $800,000  of  loans,  and 
$800,000  of  Government  and  Industrial  bonds. 
We  own  our  building  and  also  a  couple  of 
dozen  pieces  of  d.  p.  c.  real  estate. 

"Suppose  Inflation  were  to  come,"  he  went 
on.  "I  haven't  any  Idea  about  the  theoretical 
economics  of  It,  but  I  think  I  can  see  how  It 
would  affect  our  bank.  Inflation  helps  debt- 
ors by  making  money  more  plentiful  and  easy 
to  come  by.  so  they  have  less  trouble  in  pay- 
ing their  debts;  It  Injures  creditors  because 
the  money  they  get  back  Isn't  worth  as 
much — won't  buy  aa  much — as  when  It  was 
loaned.  Well,  banks  are  In  a  peculiarly  pro- 
tected position  In  this  respect,  because  a  bank 
is  equally  a  debtor  and  a  creditor;  Its  liability 
to  its  depositors  Is  a  certain  amount  of  money, 
but  Its  assets  are  also  money,  either  the  cash 
Itself  or  the  money  obligations  of  borrowers, 
the  Government,  and  corporations.  So.  re- 
gardless of  any  reasonable  inflation  fluctua- 
tions, a  bank  is  safe,  because  Its  gains  or 
losses  as  a  debtor  to  its  depositors  are  always 
offset  by  the  side  of  its  balance  sheet  on 
which  It  figures  as  a  creditor." 

Our  visitor  warmed  a  bit  to  his  subject 
and  continued,  "As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think 
we  actually  stand  to  gain  from  a  boom  in 
prices  and  profits,  even  if  the  general  ap- 
parent prosperity  is  fictitious  as  the  pro- 
fessors claim.  Over  the  course  of  the  past 
15  years  our  bank,  like  most  others,  has  man- 
aged to  accumulate  some  assets  which  are  not 
first  class.  We  have  certain  bonds  that  are 
In  default  and  selling  for  half  what  we  paid 
for  them;  we  have  a  number  o""  slow  or  even 
doubtful  loans,  some  collateralled  by  stocks 
and  bonds  and  others  being  the  regular  line 
of  a  local  manufacturer  or  merchant  who 
Just  doesn't  quite  break  even  every  year. 
And  we  have  a  group  of  residential  and  Main 
Street  properties  taken  in  foreclosure,  and 
one  real  lemon — a  nice  empty  furniture  fac- 
tory, which  fell  on  us  late  in  the  depression. 
Of  course,"  he  objected  somewhat  hurriedly, 
"all  this  weak  stuff  is  adequately  charged 
down  or  entirely  charged  off.  but  the  bank 
still  holds  them,  hoping  for  the  best. 

"Well,  ff  Inflation  comes  and  prices,  wages, 
and  proflts  go  up  and  the  public  and  busi- 
nessmen have  more  money  In  their  pockets, 
we  wouM  be  in  clover  on  a  lot  of  these  items, 
as  I  see  it.  The  corporations  with  the  de- 
faulted bonds  would  get  out  of  the  red  and 
clear  up  arrears;  the  bonds  would  climb  back 
to  par  and  we  would  get  rid  of  ours  fast. 
That  applies  also  to  several  of  our  weak  local 
borrowers,  who  would  get  back  on  their  feet, 
just  as  many  marginal  producers  did  In  the 
last  war.  As  the  market  price  of  stocks  goes 
up.  our  underwater  coUateral  loans  will  be 
In  the  clear  again.  And  our  'other  real  estate" 
could  be  disposed  of  at  least  for  a  reasonable 
amount  and  perhaps  at  a  profit;  I  recall  how 
Main  Street  blossomed  In  1919  and  how  many 
people  bought  homes  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  wouldn't  be  astounded  if  somebody  nibbled 
at  our  furniture  factory,  because  people  have 
to  do  something  with  their  extra  money  after 
spending  a  little  more  for  better  food  and 
buying  a  few  dresses  and  silk  shirts,  and  you 
remember  how  furniture  prices  skyrocketed 
during  the  World  War  inflation. 

"In  addition— and  this  is  important,"  he 
said,  "there  ought  to  be  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities for  putting  to  work  some  of  our 
Idle  cash  and  possibly  even  some  of  the  in- 
creased deposits  that  will  flow  in.  Business 
expansion  goes  with  inflation,  and  aggres- 
sive businessmen  will  borrow  to  expand  their 
plants  and  get  a  larger  share  of  proflts,  and 
also  to  build  up  Inventories  before  prices  go 
still  higher.  Interest  on  such  loans  will 
be  almost  pure  profit  because  our  overhead 
won't  increase  much  even  if  we  doubled  our 
business.  So,  a  reasonable  dose  of  infia- 
tlon  doesn't  worry  me.  Any  damage  to  our 
stockholders  because  of  the  depreciated  pur- 
chasing power  of  dividends  wUl  be  offset 
by  the  increased  value  of  cur  substandard 
assets." 
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Now.  the  Interesting  thing  is  that  a  great 
deal  of  ^hat  our  flctltlous  Mr.  Cooper  has 
■aid  is  true.  The  major  fallacy,  of  course, 
lies  in  the  assumption  that  If  nothing  is 
done  about  it  these  Inflationary  forces  which 
are  now  it  work  will  run  a  reasonable  or 
minor  course,  arresting  themselves  at  some 
theoretical  halfway  station  before  actually 
beginning  to  undermine  our  free  economy. 
Like  the  jjinni  in  the  fable,  inflation  is  a 
force  whith,  once  loosed,  is  not  easily  per- 
suaded or  squeezed  back  into  its  bottle.  The 
second  fallacy  emerges  from  the  realization 
that  it  iB  quite  Impossible  to  experience 
even  a  reasonable  dose  of  the  inflationary 
spiral  which  Mr  Cooper  is  welcoming  with- 
out ultimately  running  into  the  compensa- 
tory deflation  with  which  we  are  altogether 
too  famiUlar.  Mr.  Cooper  overlooked  some- 
thing whlth  a  banker  who  lived  through  the 
post-war  period  should  well  remember — that 
the  prosperity  of  American  bankers  rises 
and  falls  V?lth  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
All  of  us.  i^ardless  of  what  business  we  may 
be  m,  are  jntegral  parts  of  society,  the  Inter- 
dependendy  of  which  cannot  be  disputed. 
Anything  [which  materially  affects  one  part 
will  Inevljtably  and  ultimately  affect  the 
whole,  ev«in  though  for  some  the  day  at 
reckoning  may  be  delayed. 

Let  us  tike  a  minute  to  look  at  the  prob- 
lem. Inflajtlon  is  perhaps  well  defined  as  "an 
Increase  In  the  general  level  of  prices  growing 
out  of  a4  Increase  In  expenditures  while 
goods  avaijlable  for  purchase  are  not  corre- 
spondingly! increased  In  amount"'  2  think 
It  will  be  Clearer  if  we  take  an  example. 

Let  us  suppose  a  particular  country  has  a 
maximum  potential  annual  productive  ca- 
pacity (thalt  is,  the  utmost  that  can  be  turned 
cut,  working  full  blast)  of  30,000,000.000 
units — call  them  francs,  dollars,  or  pounds. 
After  various  bottlenecks  have  been  widened — 
a  difficult  t^sk — this  productive  capacity,  con- 
sisting of  men  and  machinery,  is  finally  being 
fully  emplcyed.  and  the  Nation's  annual  ex- 
penditure for  goods  absorbs  the  entire  annual 
production.  But  now  the  country  has  em- 
barked up>n  a  war  or  a  national -defense 
program  dosting  $10,000,000,000  annually, 
and  the  money  for  this  purpose  is  obtained 
through  l0£  ns  made  conveniently  easy  by  the 
large  excess  reserves  of  the  banking  aiptem. 
The  production  of  the  required  munitions, 
planes,  anl  tanks  necessarily  takes  that 
amount  of  consumers'  goods  out  of  the  mar- 
ket in  which  the  public  buys.  The  result  is 
that  the  public  Is  left  with  thirty  billions  of 
purchasing  power  with  which  to  buy  the 
twenty  bill  ons  of  goods  available.  The  law 
of  supply  and  demand  comes  into  operation, 
and  the  general  level  of  prices  rises. 

If  this  tmdency  were  completely  uncon- 
trolled, it  vould  proceed  in  snowbaU  fashion. 
Prices  naving  increased  50  percent,  with 
wages,  etc.,  lagging  only  slightly  behind,  the 
next  year  the  public  would  have  forty-five 
billions  to  puy  goods  worth  twenty  billions  at 
pre-war  price  levels;  in  a  word,  we  would 
already  have  a  better  than  100-percent  Infla- 
tion. 

The  prea  sdlng  example,  of  course,  is  greatly 
oversimplified.  It  disregards  entirely,  for  in- 
stance, the  situation  created  when  labor's 
successful  demands  for  Increased  wages  an- 
ticipate and  precede  any  general  rise  in  the 
price  level.  Nevertheless,  it  shows  in  a  crude 
way  what  can  occur  when  a  nation  either 
willingly  ca-  unwillingly  devotes  a  substan- 
tial part  of  Its  production  effort  to  arma- 
ments, wlt^iout  exercising  appropriate  con- 
trol (either  voluntary  or  mandatory)  over 
cotnsumptlojn  and  prices. 

this  Is  niot  mere  theory.  It  was  demon- 
strated throughout  the  world  dxiring  and 
after  the  first  World  War.  In  the  United 
States,  for '  example,  the  total  realized  na- 
tional Incolne  Increased  from  $33,000,000,000 
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In  1915  to  $68,000,000,000  in  1920.  The  aver- 
age earnings  of  all  American  workers  approxi- 
mated $600  in  1915  snd  exceeded  $1,300  in 
1920."  Per  capita  income  In  doUars  rose  from 
$320  to  $640.  but  the  amount  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, housing,  etc.,  which  that  $640  would  buy 
in  1920  was  no  more — actually  perhaps 
slightly  less— than  the  amount  which  $320 
bought  in  1915.»  In  other  words,  the  cost  of 
living  more  than  doubled  during  the  5-year 
period,  so  that  the  real  income  of  th*  average 
American  did  not  advance.* 

As  we  all  know,  the  result  of  such  a  violent 
economic  dislocation  is  an  arbitrary  and  quite 
unjust  redistribution  of  wealth  and  of  In- 
come. The  widow  or  thrifty  retired  wcrker 
supported  by  the  return  from  endowment - 
type  Insurance  policies  or  annuities,  from 
pensions,  or  Interest  from  Government  or 
corporation  bonds,  is  Injured  through  no 
fault  of  his  or  her  own.  During  and  after 
the  last  war  such  persons  In  the  United 
States  bad  taken  from  them  at  least  one- 
third  of  their  real  Income,  in  England  about 
one-half,  seven-eighths  in  Prance,  eleven- 
twelfths  In  Italy,  and  virtually  the  whole  In 
Germany,  and  in  the  successor  States  of 
Austria-Hungary  and  Russia."  On  the  other 
hand,  a  corporation  or  Individual  with  a  large 
indebtedness  Inctared  l)efore  Inflation  ob- 
tains an  unexpected  and  undeserved  wind- 
fall. 

Nor  should  it  be  Imagined  that  the  whole 
matter  Is  straightened  out  by  the  deflation 
which  always  follows  an  inflationary  period. 
"If  the  new  money — that  is,  the  Increased 
c\irrency  and  bank  credit — is  withdrawn  from 
the  channels  of  trade  after  the  price  and  In- 
come structure  has  Ijeen  wholly  or  partially 
adjusted  to  it.  the  price  level  can  be  pushed 
down  again,  but  the  result  is  not  to  redress 
the  injustices,  but  to  start  another  series  of 
inequitable  transfers  of  wealth,  and  to  In- 
crease greatly  the  burden  of  public  and  pri- 
vate debt.  In  addition,  the  contraction  of 
money  tends  strongly  to  discourage  produc- 
tive activity."* 

Redistribution  of  the  Nation's  wealth  and 
Income  may  possibly  be  desirable,  but  no  one 
contends  that  it  should  be  accomplished 
through  such  hit-and-miss,  haphazard  lot- 
teries. An  important  concomitant  of  such 
effects  of  inflation  Is  a  justified  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  economic  status  quo.  This 
dissatisfaction  not  only  discourages  the  sav- 
ing process  essential  to  successful  capitalism, 
but  in  extreme  cases  may  even  engender 
strains  and  maladjustments  leading  to  social 
upheaval. 

It  was  this  deflationary  tendency  foUow- 
Ing  Inflation  which,  more  than  anything  else, 
accounted  for  the  unprecedented  number  of 
fatalities  among  American  banks  In  the  years 
1920  to  1933  Speaking  directly  on  this  sub- 
ject In  Augiist  1931.  J.  M  Keynes  foresaw  the 
possibility  of  critical  breakages  among  banks 
of  the  United  States,  warning  that  "a  decline 
in  money  valiies  so  severe  as  that  which  we 
are  now  experiencing  threatens  the  solidity 
of  the  whole  financial  structure." '  There  is 
little  reason  to  suppose  that  an  inflation  at 
this  time  would  differ  from  all  the  previous 
inflations  of  our  history  and  fall  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  crippling  deflationary  period. 

So  I  think  it  is  becoming  increasingly  obvi- 
ous that  something  must  be  done  about  this 
jlnni  which  already  threatens  to  get  one  arm 
and  his  head  outside  the  bottle.    No  govern- 
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ment  today  dares  take  the  rtek  that  Inflation 
will  not  get  out  of  hand.  It  must  move  to 
control  the  tremendously  destructive  forces 
which  are  inherent  in  all  such  movements 
just  as  soon  as  they  appear,  and  to  bring 
these  forces  under  restraint  before  they  be- 
come actively  dangerous,  a  government 
which  temporlaes  with  this  menace  is  cul- 
pable Indeed  Somehow,  either  by  free  con- 
certed effort  or  by  legal  compulsion,  the  re- 
straints must  t>e  Imposed 

It  is  right  here— the  extent  to  which  Oot- 
ernment  is  compelled  to  impose  restraints — 
price  ceilings,  priorities,  rationings,  and  all 
the  regimentation  that  such  thlnga  imply, 
that  the  danger  to  a  free  economy  lie*,  and 
the  real  threat  to  Mr.  Cooper's  bank  becomes 
apparent.  What  we  should  all  be  interested 
in  in  what  can  be  done  to  make  these  govern- 
mental restraints  as  few  and  as  light  aa  pos- 
slbh?.  In  a  great  crisis,  how  much  can  the 
people  do  in  the  way  of  self -discipline,  hew 
much  will  we  do  volimtarlly  to  control  our- 
Belv.?8,  thus  relieving  the  Government  from 
the  necessity  of  controls  and  at  the  same 
time  preserving  our  traditional  freedom  and 
liberties?  Man's  progress  is  measured  by  the 
restraints  he  Imposes  upon  himself  and  by 
far  the  most  Impwrtant  and  signlflcant  of 
these  restraints  are  not  those  written  into 
statutes  but  those  which  flow  naturally  from 
Inner  conviction  and  the  development  of 
character.  Certainly  this  is  the  democratic 
r.nd  the  better  way 

And  if  we  want  to  do  this  thing  in  the 
▼oluntary  and  democratic  way,  what  are  the 
stepH  to  be  taken/  It  seems  to  me  there 
are  several  Importanv  things  that  we  as  bank- 
ers can  do  in  the  field  of  our  competence. 
We  have  seen  that  Inflation  comes  when 
people  have  more  money  and  want  to  spend 
it,  and  the  supply  of  the  things  they  want 
hasn't  Increased,  or  at  least  hasn't  increased 
as  fast  as  their  supply  of  dollars  Obvloxisly, 
the  problem  is  to  hold  down  the  volume  of 
purchasing  power  clamoring  for  consumers' 
goods,  so  that  It  will  keep  step,  by  and  large, 
with  the  available  supply  of  such  goods. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  today  some 
15,000  banks.  They  are  the  nerve  centers  of 
our  economy.  The  officers  and  employees  of 
thes<!  banks  share  the  responsibility  of  in- 
forming our  citizens  of  the  great  changes  im- 
posed by  the  national  emergency  In  the 
matter  of  direct  action,  there  Is  the  limitation 
on  credit  to  be  extended  either  for  the  pro- 
duction or  purchase  of  consumptive  goods 
with  particular  reference  to  Installment  con- 
tracts. (As  a  matter  of  Interest,  consumer 
credit  is  at  an  all-time  high)  A  strong 
control  over  loans  for  speculative  purposes 
Is,  of  course,  obvious,  but  It  is  in  the  realm  of 
the  fiscal  education  of  the  public  that  the 
tmnks  of  the  country  can  really  make  their 
contribution  toward  the  preservation  of  a 
decent  world  in  which  to  live.  The  public 
must,  understand  the  importance  of  volun- 
tarily withholding  a  substantial  segment  at 
its  money  Income  from  ordinary  pxirchaaes. 
diverting  all  it  can  possibly  spare  to  saTings 
or  better  toward  the  purchase  of  bonds  whidj 
the  (jovemment  Is  offering  to  finance  its  de- 
fense program.  The  people  must  undersUnd 
the  somewhat  complex  mechanism  of  infla- 
tion and  its  control — and  that  neither  volun- 
tary saving  and  self-restraint  nor  even  the 
payment  of  higher  taxes  actually  deprives 
them  of  any  real  benefits,  but  merely  assists 
In  checking  a  potential  movement  which 
could  not  faU  to  deeply  injure  the  entire 
Natl(m.  This  is  the  task  of  each  and  every 
banker. 

Cltiar  and  correct  thinking  on  these  funda- 
mental economic  problems  is  as  essential  in  a 
democracy  as  is  rapid  production  of  the  ma- 
terials of  warfare.  It  has  been  wisely  said 
that— 

"*  *  *  the  ideas  of  economists  and  po« 
lltical  philosophers.  iMth  when  they  are  right 
and  'vhen  they  are  wrong,  are  more  powerfxil 
than  Is  commonly  understocd.  Indeed,  ths 
world  is  rtiled  by  Uttle  else.    Practical  mtn. 
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who  bcltere  themselves  to  be  qtilte  exempt 
from  any  lateJlectual  influences,  are  iisually 
the  alavM  ot  some  defunct  economist .  Mad- 
men In  authority,  who  hear  voices  In  the  air, 
•re  dlitlUlng  their  frenzy  from  some  aca- 
demic scribbler  of  a  few  yean  back.  •  •  • 
Soon  or  late.  It  Is  Ideas,  not  vested  Interests, 
which  are  dangerous  for  good  or  evil." 

It  u  In  the  neld  of  Ideas  that  the  Oovern- 
ment  now  looks  to  you  as  natural  and  trust- 
worthy leaders.  "Olve  light  and  the  people 
will  find  their  way." 


RchabiliUdon  in  Um  Republican  Valley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

or   NZBBAJSKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  June  12  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  10).  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER, 
OF  NEBRASKA 


Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Record  a  statement  by  me  at  the 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  Republican 
Valley  Conservation  Association,  at  Mc- 
Cook.  Nebr..  on  June  10,  1941.  on  the 
subject  Rehabilitation  tn  the  Republican 
Valley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

I  had  been  looking  forward  eagerly  to 
attending  your  meeting,  and  was  planning  to 
accompany  Mr.  John  Page  and  others  up  and 
down  the  valley  to  acquaint  them  with  re- 
cent flood  damage  and  with  irrigation  possi- 
bilities So  it  is  with  extreme  regret  that  I 
am  compelled  to  dictate  this  greeting  to  you. 
Just  before  leaving  the  Bute  to  fly  back  to 
Washington. 

Every  man  has  a  wide  variety  of  interests. 
and  a  set  of  convictions  concerning  the  swift 
paoe  of  national  and  International  events  now 
uking  place.  As  one  of  yotir  represenUtlves 
In  Washington.  I.  too.  have  a  number  of 
matters  which  are  receiving  my  earnest  at- 
tention because  of  the  bearing  they  have 
upon  the  stability  of  agriculture  and  busl- 
neaa  In  Nebraska.  I  believe  that  the  program 
of  your  association,  seeking  as  it  does  flood 
control,  irrigation,  and  soil  and  water  con- 
servaUon.  meeU  almost  completely  the  views 
of  the  administration.  It  would,  therefore, 
appear  that  it  is  one  Nebraska  program  which 
promises  deflnlte  accomplishment — If  dili- 
gently pursued.  Fbr  this  reason,  I  have  fre- 
quently said,  and  say  again,  that  in  my  mind 
tt  now  is  one  of  the  most  Important.  If  not 
the  most  important,  programs  of  our  State. 

OflJcers  of  the  association  told  me  the  other 
day  that  nearly  all  Federal  agencies  now  op- 
erating In  your  valley  or  in  position  to  aid 
you  are  to  be  represented  at  this  meeting.  I 
think  they  have  complimented  yotir  organiza- 
tion by  their  presence  and  have  definitely 
Indicated  their  interest  in  what  you  are  doing. 
I  hope  that  a  large  number  of  your  landown- 
ers, county  commissioners,  and  others  will  be 
present  as  an  indication  of  the  definite  in- 
terest which  our  own  people  have  in  the 
objectives  of  your  association. 

Many  of  you  may  not  know  that  I  am  an 
engineer,  having  pracUced  that  profession  in 
my  early  life.  I  have  employed  my  limited 
kzMwledge  in  that  field  on  my  own  farm  prop* 


crty  In  the  Republican  Valley  and  have  per- 
sonally employed  many  of  the  principles  and 
methods  being  advocated  generally  for  land- 
owners in  the  Republican  watershed.  As  a 
means  of  guarding  against  flood  control  I 
have  placed  riprap  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  as  it  flows  through  my  farm.  I  am 
pumping  from  wells  to  provide  supplemental 
irrigation  when  Inadequate  rainfall  is  experi- 
enced. I  have  worked  hard  and  spent  my 
own  money  to  accomplish  soil  conservation 
and  to  check  soil  erosion.  I  have  sought  to 
restore  grass  cover  and  to  push  forestation  in 
my  section,  since  these  two  operations  are 
deflnltely  linked  with  successful  control  of 
soil  erosion.  I  regard  my  own  time  and  ex- 
penditures in  these  fields  as  sound  invest- 
ments. Therefore,  when  I  pronounce  the  ob- 
jectives of  your  association  as  sound  it  is 
after  my  own  personal  experience. 

I  can  remember  only  too  well  the  great 
productivity  of  our  watershed  up  until  about 
1930.  The  valleys  annually  produced  abun- 
dant feed  crops  and  sustained  a  large  popu- 
lation of  livestock  which  lent  a  high  degree 
of  stability  to  agriculture  In  the  area.  The 
table  land  was  fertile,  producing  fine  grain 
crops,  and  affording  splendid  pasture.  To- 
day, because  of  overgrazing,  drought,  and 
erosion,  the  picture  of  much  of  this  land 
has  changed.  From  65.000  to  90.000  acres 
of  flood  plain  in  the  valley  are  matted  with 
undergrowth,  timber,  and  poisonous  weeds. 
At  least  a  third  of  our  inheritance  in  the 
Republican  valley  has  been  lost  through  the 
combined  forces  of  fiood.  drought,  and  ero- 
sion. The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  I  am 
Informed,  estimates  that  a  $175,000,000  de- 
cline in  assessed  valuation  of  (arm  real 
estate  occurred  between  1930  and  1935  alone. 
This  was  about  cne-third  of  the  valuation 
in  1930.  Fxirther  extensive  damages  have 
been  sustained  annually  since  1935 

Many  parts  of  our  drainage  basin  are  not 
producing  the  annual  volume  of  farm  prod- 
ucts they  did  as  long  ago  as  1891,  50  years 
ago.  Other  sections  today  possess  only  15 
or  20  percent  of  the  livestock  they  did  as 
recently  as  1930.  You  know  of  the  loss  of 
65,000  in  human  population  since  1930. 
These  are  hard,  cold  methods  of  meastiring 
the  economic  distress  which  has  come  to  a 
formerly  rich  and  fertile  section  of  the  Great 
Plains.  It  is  true  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emmont  has  generously  sought  to  cushion  the 
hardships  by  many  forms  of  direct  and  in- 
direct assistance.  But  when  they  have 
reached  the  point  where  they  have  expended, 
on  an  average,  upward  of  $3,000  in  loans 
and  grants  and  various  forms  of  relief  for 
every  farm  we  possess,  and  we  still  see  more 
people  migrating  away,  we  must  conclude 
that  these  practices  do  not  afford  an  adequate 
remedy. 

No  matter  what  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress think  about  Federal  expenditures,  I 
say  solemnly  to  you  that  it  Is  not  right  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  of  Federal  tax  money 
or  borrowed  money  as  a  temporary  remedy 
method  to  keep  people  contented  or  to  en- 
able them  to  merely  live  from  one  day  to  the 
next.  If,  however,  there  Is  a  way  to  provide 
loans  and  grants  which  will  truly  rehabili- 
tate an  entire  watershed,  and  make  the  resi- 
dents Self-sufficient  thereafter,  then  I  be- 
lieve that  to  be  a  proper  Government  func- 
tion. Had  the  Federal  Government  moved 
in  this  manner,  beginning  a  decade  or  so 
ago,  the  money  expended  in  this  basin  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  sufficient  to 
bring  under  permanent  and  complete  con- 
trol the  entire  soil  and  water  resources  of 
thla  watershed.  This  is  no  time  to  merely 
criticize  what  has  gone  before.  But  we 
would  be  lax  indeed  if  we  did  not  seek  to 
bring  about  true  rehabilitation  with  all  fur- 
ther Federal.  State,  and  county  tax  dollars 
which  are  to  be  expended  from  here  on  In 
this  valley. 

A  few  years  back  a  cloud  In  the  sky  or  a 
drop  of  rain  would  have  brought  hope  and 
optimism  to  our  area.    Now  it  Is  a  mingled 


hope  and  fear  which  we  experience — fright- 
ened because  of  fiood  threats.  Twice  within 
the  past  3  weeks  damaging  fioods  have  swept 
down  the  valley  and  its  tributaries.  Valu- 
able water  resource  was  entirely  wasted,  in- 
stead of  being  conserved  and  beneficially 
employed  later,  when  It  would  double  a  crop 
yield  on  adjoining  farm  lands.  It  is  wrong 
to  let  this  happen  year  after  year. 

The  W.  P.  A.,  for  Instance,  had  a  regulation 
drafted  by  Congress  2  years  ago  which  per- 
mitted them  to  come  In  and  help  an  area 
following  a  damaging  fiood.  As  many  as  six 
times  within  a  year,  I  am  Informed,  they 
were  privileged,  under  this  regulation,  to 
enter  one  of  our  valleys  to  repair  damages 
sustained  In  a  flood.  But  the  same  regula- 
tion prevented  them  from  doirg  those  things 
which  would  permanently  correct  the  situa- 
tion. An  amendment  is  now  being  offered 
to  the  W.  P.  A.  regulations  In  the  current  bill 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  which  would  correct  that  unreason- 
able situation.  Let  me  give  you  another 
illustration.  As  many  as  four  times  In  a 
single  year  the  bridge  across  the  Republican 
at  Oxiord  has  been  swept  away,  and  each 
time  it  has  been  repaired  and  rebuilt  much 
as  It  was  before.  That's  like  getting  a  part 
of  a  pair  of  half  soles  every  week.  This  is 
not  economy,  nor  Is  it  protection  to  our 
people  and  our  valleys. 

If  your  cities,  towns,  and  counties  In 
southwestern  Nebraska  and  in  those  parts  of 
Kansas  and  Colorado  which  lie  In  the  Re- 
publican watershed  can  continue  youi  or- 
ganization and  maintain  the  same  type  of 
dignified,  earnest  promotional  activities 
which  you  have  evidenced  since  last  October, 
I  am  sure  that  Senator  Noqais.  Representative 
Curtis,  and  myself  will  continue  to  give  all 
possible  aid  and  encouragement  at  Wash- 
ington. There  Is  little  question  In  my  mind 
that  the  very  soundness  of  your  program 
will  win  for  you  complete  cooperation  and 
understanding  from  all  State  and  Federal 
agencies  which  are  permitted,  under  law,  to 
perform  the  type  of  services  required  in  the 
permanent  and  complete  rehabilitation  of  our 
entire  watershed.  Stick  to  it.  fellows,  and 
you'll  win. 


James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALBERT  B.  CHANDLER 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  June  12  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  10),  1941 


AR-nCLE     FROM     THE     KNICKERBOCKER 
NEWS 


Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
published  in  the  Knickerbocker  News,  of 
Albany.  N.  Y.,  of  date  Friday,  May  23. 
1941.  entitled  "Jim  Farley  Still  Idol  of 
Public,"  with  which  I  agree. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Knickerbocker  News.  Albany.  N.  7., 

of  May  23,  1941 J 

Jut.  Faklet  Still  Idol  or  Public 

(By  Don  Whitehead) 

New  York.— There  Is  no  privacy  for  Private 
Citizen  James  A.  Farley. 
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Althcugh  he  has  been  out  of  the  national 
Umelight  lor  8  months,  the  big  fellow  has 
about  as  nuch  chance  for  obscurity  as  a 
movie  idol  on  Broadway. 

He's  revfjllng  in  his  role  as  a  big  business- 
man and  ejnjoying  his  new  freedom  from  the 
pressure  of  8  terrific  jears  as  Democratic  na- 
tional chairman  and  Po6tma.«ter  General. 

He  has  ho  regrets,  he  says,  over  climbing 
outside  the  ropes  of  the  political  arena,  while 
his  family  is  delighted  to  have  him  once  again 
as  a  more  (>r  less  stable  member  of  the  house- 
hold inste4d  of  a  once-ln-awhlle  visitor  be- 
tween hops  about  the  country  at  the  rate  of 
60,000  miles  a  year. 

But,  nevertheless,  Jim  Parley  still  belongs 
to  the  people,  and  his  office  would  look  like 
a  convention  hall  today  If  all  those  trying  to 
see  him  wjjre  permitted  past  a  cute  blonde 
reception  riirl  and  his  efficient  secretary 

They  shield  him  from  a  horde  of  callers — 
Job  hunters,  fellows  who  met  "Good  Old  Jim" 
at  a  political  rally  back  In  Podunk  Center, 
publicity  seekers,  panhandlsrs  and  scores  of 
others  whd  have  no  legitimate  reason  for  a 
caU.  I 

Even  then  he  receives  dozens  of  callers — 
buslnessmejn,  politicians,  prize  fighters,  base- 
ball player^  and  Just  plain  folks.  He  carries 
on  a  tremendous  personal  correspondence 
with  his  political  friends  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  whO]  continue  to  keep  him  advised  on 
the  national  situation. 

He  couldn't  entirely  shake  loose  from  his 
political  b0nd6  if  he  wanted  to,  because  of 
the  close  personal  ties  he  formed  throughout 
the  years  ^s  ringmaster  of  the  Democratic 
political  ciijcus. 

But  those  years  in  Washington— beating 
the  Roosevelt  drum,  keeping  a  finger  on  the 
Nation's  voting  pulse.  Ironing  out  Intraparty 
strife,  and  flying  across  the  continent  Just  to 
make  a  speech  at  a  post-offlce  dedication — 
gave  him  a  {financial  beating. 
Now  he's  jtrying  to  recoup  his  losses. 
Those  with  an  appointment  to  see  Farley 
these  days  are  told  by  the  blond  receptionist 
to  have  a  seat  please,  and  Mr.  Farley  will  see 
you  In  a  few  minutes 

Then  a  door  opens  and  there  la  private 
citizen  Farley  with  his  hand  outstretched 
and  a  broad  smile  on  his  face  as  though  an 
old  friend  had  dropped  In  for  a  chat,  when 
perhaps  he  never  saw  the  visitor  before. 

He  looks  as  fit  as  a  fighter  in  training,  and 
if  the  years  in  Washington  maelstrom  left 
any  mark  oh  his  honest  Irish  face,  there  Isn't 
a  trace  of  ii. 

Only  his  surroundings  seem  strange.  He 
moves  a  great  deal  In  the  plush-carpet  quiet 
of  big  busirjess  as  president  of  the  Coca-Cola 
Export  Corpbration  and  president  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Boston. 

Scft-volc-Bd  aides  move  in  and  out  of  his 
office.  Mufljled  tj^jewr  iters  barely  can  be 
heard,  and  buzzers  buzz  discreetly  in  the 
distance 

That's  th«  picture  of  genial  Jim  Farley  that 
his  multitude  of  friends  In  every  congres- 
sional district  in  the  Nation  hasn't  seen. 
They  know  Jim  Farley  as  the  center  of  miU- 
ing,  sweatlrig,  loud-voiced  meetings  of  poli- 
ticians in  h6tel  rooms  blue  with  cigar  smoke, 
where  political  campaigns  were  mapped  and 
elections  won. 

It  probably  is  inconceivable  to  them  tiiat 
he  has  no  political  ambitions  and  is  happy 
in  his  new  businessman  role,  but  that's  what 
he  says. 

"I  have  no  plans  to  return  to  polltica."  Far- 
ley said  in  an  interview.  "I  have  no  political 
ambitions.  I'm  more  concerned  now  with 
the  well-being  of  our  country  and  the  hope 
that  we  come  through  without  getting  in- 
volved  in   this  war. 

"And.  too.  X  can't  afford  political  ambi- 
tions." 

There's  talk,  of  course,  that  Parley  be 
drafted  to  run  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York  or  as  Governor  of  the  State,  ifany  be- 
lieve he  cotild  be  elected  to  either  position  if 
he  took  off  his  coat  and  went  to  work  for  one 
of  them. 


Parley  isnt  interested  in  either  the  power 
or  the  glory,  lils  friends  say.  declaring  his  8 
years  in  Washington  left  him  with  debts  of 
more  than  150.000  and  the  annual  salaries 
of  mayor  and  Governor  («a5,000)  would  not 
permit  him  to  make  up  these  losses  because 
of  outside  expense  involved  in  holding  such 
a  position. 

There's  a  possibility  Farley  could  be  lured 
back  into  the  national  political  ring  by  the 
assurance  of  nomination  as  President  or  Vice 
President. 

But  he  declines  to  discuss  these  specula- 
tions. Just  as  he  avoids  any  talk  of  his  rift 
with  President  Roosevelt  over  the  third-term 
nomination  at  Chicago  last  year  His  political 
activity  Ifi  cnnfined  to  his  work  as  chairman  of 
the  New  York  State  Democratic  Committee. 

Despite  this  "retirement."  Farley  cant  step 
outside  his  office  that  he  Isn't  stopped  by  a 
mall  carrier  or  an  old  friend  for  a  chat. 
There's  a  constant  demand  for  his  services  in 
civic  work— which  he  gives  generously  At 
present  he's  chairman  of  the  greater  New 
York  fund  campaign  to  raise  money  for 
charity 

"Actually,  1  don't  think  the  rettirn  to  prl- 
vate  life  has  meant  much  change  for  me," 
he  laughs,  "except  I  get  to  be  with  my  family 
more  often.  I've  been  with  them  more  dur- 
ing the  last  8  months  than  I  was  during  the 
entire  8  years  in  Washington." 

There's  the  same  round  of  conferences, 
meetings,  rallies,  speeches — except  they  aren't 
political. 

It's  no  secret  that  Farley's  greatest  ambi- 
tion at  present  Is  to  get  control  of  the  New 
York  Yankee  baseball  chain.  He  heads  a 
syndicate  which  still  is  dickering  for  the 
American  League  property  with  executors  of 
the  estate  of  Col.  Jacob  Ruppert. 

Farley  alwajrs  has  been  a  Yankee  fan  and 
a  baseball  addict  ever  since  he  played  first 
base  as  a  youth  on  the  village  team  at  Grassy 
Point,  where  he  was  born  May  30,  1880.  the 
son  of  a  brick  manufacturer. 

Sports  have  l>een  his  hobby  and  from  1B26 
to  1933  he  was  New  York  lx)xlng  commission- 
er He  still  ran  be  found  at  a  ringside  or  at 
the  Yankee  ball  park  whenever  he  can  find 
the  time 

His  greatest  tmseball  hero  was  Balie  Ruth, 
and  there's  a  possibility  if  he  can  get  control 
of  the  Yankees,  he  will  try  to  bring  the  Bam- 
bino back  to  the  game.  The  team  of  Farley 
and  Ruth  would  t>e  a  potent  combination  in 
the  national  pastime. 

Whether  it's  business,  politics,  civic  work, 
sports  or  the  general  run-of-mine  office  calls, 
Farley  still  packs  more  activity  into  one  day 
than  almost  any  other  individual  on  Man- 
hattan Island. 

"The  days  would  have  to  be  60  hotu^  long 
for  the  boss  to  meet  all  the  demands  on  his 
time,"  a  secretary  remarked. 

That's  what  "political  retirement"  means 
to  Private  Citizen  Farley. 


Jadfe  Ben  B.  Lindsey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY 

or  CAUrOKMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  June  12  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  10).  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 


Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoro  an  article 


from  the  Rocky  MounUln  News  of  Sun- 
day. June  8,  1941.  enUUed  "The  Kids* 
Judge,"  by  Lee  T.  Casey,  relating  to  Judge 
Ben  B.  Lindsey. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  of  June  8. 

1941] 

The  Kme'  Jtmcs 

(By  Lee  T.  Caaey) 

It  was  my  privilege  during  a  recent  vaca- 
tion to  spend  part  of  a  day  with  Colorado's 
most  famous  ex-re«ldent — Judge  Ben  B 
Lindsey,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Superior  Court. 
I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  that  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Lindsey  are  doing  very  well. 

Right  at  the  start  I  might  as  well  admit 
partiality.  Judge  Lindsey  and  I.  I  am  moet 
proud  to  say,  have  been  friends  for  many 
years.  I  first  met  him  back  in  1908  or  1909, 
when  I  was  a  cub  reporter  for  the  Kansas  City 
Star  and  he  had  Just  been  found,  according  to 
a  poll  conducted  by  the  London  Times,  one 
of  the  three  most  notable  Americans — the 
others  being  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Thomas 
A.  Edison.  He  was  kindly  and  helpful  at  that 
first  meeting  He  was  that  on  many  other 
occasions  after  I  came  to  Denver.  I  under- 
went matrimony  at  his  hands.  As  a  news- 
paperman. I  had  a  close  up  on  some  of  his 
countless  fights.  With  the  rest  of  Denver.  I 
saw  him  In  victory  and,  eventually,  in  bitter 
and  humiliating  defeat. 

His  disbarment  was  a  blow  that  would  have 
crushed  almost  any,other  man.  The  fact  the 
State  supreme  court  later  repudiated  the  ac- 
tion and  reinstated  him  on  its  own  motion- 
in  other  words,  denounced  the  entire  affair 
as  a  frame-up — did  not  soften  the  shock  at 
the  i;lme.  After  having  been  a  great  world 
figure,  after  having  done  more  for  the  youth 
of  the  land  than  any  other  man.  after  having 
revoluUonized  the  system  of  Jurisprudence 
In  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  children. 
Judge  Lindsey  was  thrown  out  of  his  Job  (by 
a  frame-up)  and  finally  out  of  his  profession. 
Perscnally  he  was  broke;  oflicially  he  waa 
repudiated  and  discredited  He  was  more 
than  60  years  old.  Pew  men  indeed  could 
have  survived. 

AMI06T  BATTLE 

But  the  rock  Denver  rejected  has  become 
the  <x)mer8tone  of  the  Los  Angeles  Temple 
of  Justice.  Less  metaphorically.  Judge  Lind- 
sey l.'i  more  famous  than  ever,  more  powerful 
than  ever,  more  enthusiastic  than  ever,  more 
secure  than  ever. 

I  found  him  in  the  middle  of  a  fight,  which 
makca  the  picture  of  Lindaey  happiness  com- 
plete 

Latt  fall  he  was  reelected  for  a  6-year  term. 
In  the  primary  be  got  a  clear  majority  over 
no  l€S8  than  18  opponents.  In  the  general 
election  he  received  the  largest  vote  ever 
given  to  a  candidate  for  office  In  Los  Angeles, 
with  a  plurality  of  a  half  million  over  his 
neartst  competitor.  The  Job  pays  •10.000  a 
year.  In  6  more  years,  if  he  chooses,  he  can 
retire  at  ftill  salary  for  life. 

But.  even  in  Los  Angeles,  It's  aomethlng  of 
the  8ame  old  story.  The  polltlcUns  dont 
like  him  any  more  than  they  liked  him  In 
Denver.  Neither  do  the  stodgier  memlMrs  of 
the  bar.  Hia  department  is  the  cotirt  of 
conciliation.  Mainly,  his  aim  is  to  keep  fam- 
ilies together  and  to  prevent  divorce  for  the 
sake  of  the  children  concerned. 

TO  THZ  PBOPLB 

In  these  preliminary  proceedings  the  nar- 
row rules  of  Judicial  procedure  are  not 
always  followed,  partly  becaiiae  the  aim  ts 
not  i«paratlnn  but  conciliation,  partly  t>e- 
cause  Judge  Lindse>  has  retained  his  con- 
tempt for  those  legal  forms  that  fatten  fees 
and  block  Justice.  So  a  committee  of  the 
tiench  and  t>ar  recently  "Investigated"  hl« 
cotu^.  The  members  found  a  sulmrdinate. 
previously  dismissed,  iiad  made  aome  errors 
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while  Judge  Llndsey  was  absent  on  a  mis- 
•iOD  for  the  Governor,  and  tbat  the  Judge 
himself  had  on  occasion  dlfp«nsed  with  cer- 
tain formalities  to  get  straight  to  the  heart 
of  a  matter  With  this  report  aa  a  pretext, 
■  legislative  committee  Is  considering  a  bill 
to  abolish  tbe  court  of  conciliation 

My  guess  is  tbat  the  legislators  will  not  take 
that  risk.  If  they  do.  tbe  fighting  judge  will 
take  the  case  straight  to  the  people  He  did 
Just  that  with  12  measures  for  children  that 
now  are  In  effect  In  California  and  should  be 
lo  effect  In  Colorado  some  day.  and  he  wen. 
At  85,  he  U  In  fighting  trim  and  a  dangerotis 
opponent 

Granted,  that  Judge  Llndsey  la  less  than 
perfect.  Granted,  tbat  reticence  Is  not  among 
the  Llndsey  virtues.  If  Indeed  it  Is  a  virtue. 
Granted,  tbat  Judge  Llndsey  has  a  tendency 
to  view  antagonists  as  scoundrels — a  view 
which,  in  his  particular  case,  has  by  no  means 
been  wholly  wrong.  Nonetheleae.  I  think 
that  Colorado  should  rejoice  In  this  great 
Colcradan  who  has  kept  right  on  fighting  a 
winning  battle  for  the  cause  he  holds  most 
dear— the  cause  of  children  and  of  the  op- 
pressed  among  mankind. 

Tbat  he  has  won  financial  security  for  bis 
Wife  and  child  is  Incidental.  For  many  years 
he  has  lived  under  tbe  fierce  bright  light  of 
publicity  And  I  have  never  known  a  man 
who  demanded  leas  for  himself  or  more  for 
other  men. 


The  War  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

^  or  COLOBADO 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  June  12  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  iO>.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  CLARENCE  L.  IRELAND 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  received  a  most  timely 
letter  from  a  distinguished  citizen,  a  for- 
mer attorney  general  and  a  World  War 
veteran  of  my  State,  with  reference  to 
the  question  of  the  hour— the  most  se- 
rious question,  by  the  way,  ever  to  face 
the  American  people.  This  letter  deals 
In  a  realistic,  logical,  and  common-sense 
manner  with  the  advisability  of  partici- 
pating In  the  wars  which  are  raging 
throughout  the  world.  This  letter  ex- 
presses my  own  attitude  toward  the  issue 
so  completely  that  I  want  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the  coun- 
try; and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

lULAND  tt  laxLAiro. 
Dmi*r,  Colo..  June  9,  1941. 
Hon.  Ed  C.  Johnson. 

Senator  from   Colorado. 
Stnat*  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
OwkM  Ed:  Heretofore  I  have  not  burdened 
you  or  any  of  our  Representatives  in  Con- 
greaa  with  any  letters  on  this  war  situation. 
1  have  waited  untU  the  matter  has  become 
clear  In  my  own  mind  as  to  what  seemed 
the  positioa  this  country  ahould  Uke.  and 


I  In  making  up  my  mind  I  have  read  articles 
on  both  s.des  cf  the  question,  as  well  as 
listened  to  the  speeches  coming  from  both 
camps. 

I  think,  without  question,  the  thing  that 
is  now  most  clear  to  all  o^  us  is  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  Is  not  prepared  for 
war  and  cannot  get  prepared  for  offensive 
war  for  several  years  to  come  Without  ques- 
tion, the  German  Government,  under  the 
direction  of  Hitler,  has  been  able  to  prepare 
and  build  a  war  machine  far  beyond  any- 
thing even  believed  possible  by  our  people. 
Lindbergh,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  did  not  over- 
state the  strength  of  Germany's  position,  and 
all  tbat  he  prophesied  and  more  has  come 
true.  No  European  country  was  prepared, 
and   we  are  not   prepared  now 

Obviously,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the.  United  States  to  spend  considerable 
of  her  wealth  and  manpower  in  bringing 
Hitler  and  tbe  German  Government  to  its 
knees,  if  that  were  at  all  possible.  It  Is  new 
apparent  to  one.  even  In  my  position,  that 
that  Is  not  possible  When  Harry  Hopkins 
writes  an  article,  as  he  did  in  the  American, 
stating  that  we  can  overcome  Germany  with 
our  unlimited  supplies  of  natural  resources, 
the  wish  Is  father  to  the  thought.  Since 
Hitler  has  now  taken  over  14  countries,  and 
within  a  short  time  will  undoubtedly  take 
others;  he  has  without  question  placed  Ger- 
many in  posseESion  of  natural  resources  suffi- 
cient In  quantity,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  United  States  and  Britain. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  Harry  Hop- 
kins. 

It  is  now  apparent  also  that  if  we  do  enter 
the  war.  it  will  be  In  the  Pacific  and  not  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  that  the  battle  will  start 
•In  the  East  Indies  and  at  Singapore.  This 
we  cannot  afford.  The  possibilities  of  losing 
are  too  great  and  the  consequences  too  enor- 
mous. 

Senator  Pepper  talked  here  June  5  at  East 
Denver  High  School,  and  the  sentiment  there 
e.xpr^^ssed  was  definitely  against  our  entering 
this  war  in  any  manner  I  have  contacted 
from  time  to  time  a  number  of  our  young 
men  in  college,  and  they  are  definitely 
against  entering  this  war.  These  boys  are 
not  afraid  of  war.  but  they  do  see  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  situation. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  only 
position  we  can  rightfully  take  is  to  encour- 
age England  to  make  the  most  favorable 
peace  possible  and  keep  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion to  aid  England  In  bringing  about  as  fa- 
vorable a  settlement  as  can  be  secured.  This 
is  no  time  to  be  bragging  about  our  strength. 
because  we  are  simply  not  prepared  for  the 
kind  of  war  that  will  be  ahead  of  us.  We 
can  prepare  only  by  putting  this  Nation 
under  a  dictator — we  haven't  begun  to  get 
prepared.  We  can  prepare  under  our  present 
form  of  democratic  Government,  however, 
for  the  defense  of  this  country — and  that  we 
should  do  with  all  possible  speed;  but  to 
prepare  for  offensive  war — that  is  a  horse  of 
another  color.  We  must  not  only  match 
Germany,  but  we  must  surpass  her  and  be 
twice  or  three  times  as  strong  as  she  Is  before 
we  send  our  boys  to  fight  on  foreign  fields. 
Any  objective  less  than  the  Invasion  of  Ger- 
many  would  be  futile.  If  we  entered  the  war 
at  all. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
President  and  his  aides  are  In  possession  of 
much  more  Information  than  are  even  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  undoubtedly  you.  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  have  much  more  Infor- 
mation than  the  people  have.  Therefore,  it 
was  the  duty  of  your  constituents  to  trust 
you  and  have  confidence  in  you  to  guide  the 
people  properly  for  their  best  interests;  but 
now  we  have  developed  in  this  country  two 
classes  of  people — those  who  want  to  aid 
England  at  any  cost  and  who  believe  the 
United  States  can,  by  entering  the  war  at 
this  time,  eventually  win  tbe  war;  and  the 
other  class  who  seem  to  be  looking  the  cold 


facts  In  the  face  and  who  realize  that  there 
are  some  things  that  even  the  United  States 
cannot  accomplish;  and  I  am  now  definitely 
in  the  latter  class.  We  must  remember  tbat 
If  the  war  Is  brought  to  an  end  and  Hitler 
has  no  longer  an  excuse  to  keep  the  armies 
in  the  fields,  even  the  German  people  and 
the  German  soldiers  will  return  somewhat 
to  normalcy.  They  are  still  human  and  un- 
doubtedly still  have  some  ideas  of  fairness, 
decency,  and  there  Is  a  possibility  that  a 
leadership  will  develop  within  the  German 
nation  to  bring  out  those  elements.  It  seems 
to  me  at  any  rate  we  can  better  afford  to 
gamble  tbat  that  attitude  will  prevail,  than 
to  take  the  attitude  at  this  time  we  cannot 
trust  any  German  leadership  at  any  time,  and 
that  we  must  fight  a  war  to  the  end.  To 
pursue  the  latter  course  seems  to  me  will 
lead  only  to  destruction  of  this  Nation  and 
to  absolute  dictatorship  here.  To  pursue  the 
former  course,  democracy  and  freedom  has 
an  opportunity  to  return,  even  to  the  people 
of  Germany  and  Europe;  and  we  have  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  to  preserve  democracy  here. 
We  cannot  afford  to  play  the  ostrich  and 
stick  our  head  In  the  sand  and  not  look 
forward  to  what  Is  the  Inevitable.  To  em- 
ploy In  this  country  the  means  necessary 
to  win.  and  that  is  putting  this  country 
under  a  dictatorship,  because  without  it  we 
cannot  get  the  efficiency  necessary  to  conquer 
Germany,  would  in  Itself  destroy  democracy 
in  this  country. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  as  representatives 
of  our  fair  State  of  Colorado,  you  will  all 
continue  to  do  everything  within  your  power 
to  keep  this  country  out  of  war,  build  a 
strong  Army  for  tbe  defense  of  our  own 
shores,  and  keep  this  Nation  In  a  position 
to  assert  Its  Influence  toward  bringing  about 
a  peace  in  Europe  that  will  be  fair  on  both 
sides. 

Yours  very   truly, 

Clarence  L.  Ibkland. 


Priority  of  Production  for  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  June  12  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  10).  1941 


EDITORIAL      FROM      THE      SPRINGFIELD 
(MASS.)  DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  a  thought- 
ful editorial  appeared  in  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Daily  News  on  June  4.  which 
raises  a  question  so  basic  to  all  national 
policies  that  I  believe  it  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  I, 
therefore,  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Springfield  Daily  News  of  June  4 
1941] 

PRIOarTT  FOB  DEFENSE  OH  FOR  NEW  SOCIAL  ORDER 

Now  that  William  S.  Knudsen  and  Sidney 
Hillman,  as  directors  of  the  defense  program, 
have  formally  declared  that  the  production 
battle  is  just  starting  and  have  appealed  for 
cooperation  to  put  It  throurh.  we  should  Hie 
to  have  it  made  entirely  plain  that  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  gives  It  first  place.  There 
is  so  much  of  unrestrained  activity  in  under- 
mining the  program  that  there  Is  occasion 
for  questioning  about  It.  The  specter  of  the 
so-called  new  social  order  comes  into  the 
foreground  whenever  anyone  In  high  author- 
ity urges  cooperation  and  the  speeding  up 
of  defense. 

First  and  foremost  Is  the  plan  for  adjust- 
ing strikes  by  having  the  Government  take 
over  the  plants  when  trouble  breaks  out, 
following  the  disastrous  experiences  In  Rus- 
sia In  control  and  operation  of  industry  by 
the  Soviets.  As  a  means  for  settling  labor 
troubles,  the  taking  over  of  industrial  plants 
will  in  all  probability  result  In  retaining  the 
strikes  and  all  their  attendant  troubles  only 
with  the  difference  that  labor  will  then  be 
striking  against  Government  Instead  of 
against  corporations,  A  better  way  would 
seem  to  be  to  discourage  strikes  rather  than 
promote  them. 

Concerning  the  defense  program,  It  is  noted 
that  Uncle  Sam  has  taken  upon  himself  the 
new  Jole  of  a  public  junkman,  going  about 
everywhere  gathering  In  pots  and  pans  of 
aluminum  to  eke  out  the  dwindling  supply 
needed  for  airplane  production.  This  is  an 
element  of  vital  Importance  which  has  been 
quite  overlooked  in  recent  years  except  as 
activities  persisted  year  after  year  in  perse- 
cuting the  aluminum  industry,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  prime  Importance  of 
the  product  was  fully  known. 

Also  It  Is  noted  that  Harry  Bridges,  radical 
labor  agitator,  Is  still  harbored  and  defended 
against  all  moves  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  for  his  deportation  covering  a 
period  of  many,  many  months.  So  we  rise 
In  this  Congress  of  our  democracy  for  Infor- 
mation, not  from  curiosity  but  because  Amer- 
icans are  entitled  to  it.  We  should  like  to 
know  whether  national  defense  Is  in  first 
place  or  whether  the  new  social  order  Is  first 
and  defense  somewhere  down  the  line  in  im- 
portance. 
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Reorganization  of  the   Federal  Govern- 
ment—Plans  I^V 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  June  12.  1941 


EXCERPTS  FROM  ARTICLE  BY  CORNELIUS 
H.  SULLIVAN,  JR. 


Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  glad  to 
Insert  excerpts  from  an  article  showing 
the  charges  made  by  Reorganization 
Plans  I-V,  prepared  by  Cornelius  H.  Sul- 
livan. Jr..  of  the  technical  staff  of  the 
Edward  Thompson  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  legal 
publishers  and  one  of  the  ofiQcial  com- 
pilers of  the  United  States  Code.  The 
excerpts  are  as  f  oUows : 

Reorganization    or    the    Federal    Govern- 
ment— Plans  I-V 
(By  Cornelius  H.  Sullavan,  Jr.) 

SCOPE   AND  PURPOSE  OF  PLANS 

The  changes  made  by  the  reorganization 
plans  affected  every  one  of  the  10  executive 
departments  and  many  of  the  bureaus  within 
them,  not  to  mention  a  host  of  independent 
agencies.    They  range  from  simple  transfer* 


to  more  complex  abolishments  and  consoli- 
dations. What  is  mere,  tbe  President  ex- 
pected them  to  save  the  taxpayer  as  much  as 
$21,700,000  annually. 

The  Reorganization  Act  of  1939.  which  au- 
thorized the  President,  within  limitaticns  as 
to  time  and  scope,  to  submit  his  proposed 
reorganizations  to  the  Congress,  declared  five 
definite  purposes:'  (1)  To  reduce  expendi- 
tures. (2)  to  increase  efficiency,  (3)  to  con- 
solidate agencies  according  to  major  pur- 
poses, (4)  to  reduce  the  number  of  agencies 
by  consolidating  those  having  similar  func- 
tions and  by  abolishing  such  as  may  not  be 
necessary,  and  (5)  to  eliminate  overlapping 
and  duplication  of  effort. 

In  effecting  these  purposes  President  Roose- 
velt  promulgated   five   reorganization   plans. 
The  first,  which  was  transmitted  to  Congress 
on  April  25.  1939.  took  effect  July  1.  1939.  and 
was  designed  to  Improve  the  over-all  manage- 
ment of  the  executive  branch.     It  was  fol- 
lowed on  May  9,  1939.  by  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  II.  effective  July  1,  1939,  which  was  In- 
tended to  effect  a  better  allocation  of  certain 
agencies  and  activities  among  departments. 
Plan  No.  ni.  submitted  to  Congress  on  April 
2.  1940,  and  effective  June  30.  1940,  was  a  step 
to    Improve    Intradepartmental    management 
through  Internal  adjustment  In  certain  agen- 
cies.   The  fourth  plan,  promulgated  April  ll. 
1940.  and  effe<"tlve  June  30.  1940.  provided  for 
a   number  of  interdepartmental   reorganiza- 
tions designed  to  Increase  efficiency   in  the 
administration  of  Government  services  by  a 
more  logical   grouping  of  certain   functions 
and  by  a  further  reduction  In  the  number  of 
Independent    agencies   reporting   directly    to 
the  Chief  Executive.    The  last  of  the  plans. 
Reorganization  Plan   No.   V,   was   submitted 
to  Congress  on  May  22.  1940,  to  afford  more 
effective  control  over  aliens.     It  transferred 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
from  tbe  £>epartment  of  Labor  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  effective  June  14,  1940. 

XXPLANATION    OP    TABLES 

The  two  tables  set  out  below  present  a  con- 
solidated compilation  of  all  basic  changes 
effected  by  Reorganization  Plans  Nos.  I-V. 

Table  I  is  an  alphabetical  listing  of  agencies 
and  functions  as  they  existed  prior  to  the 
reorganization  plans,  the  second  column  de- 
scribing the  nature  of  the  change,  and  the 
third  showing  the  post-reorganization  reposi- 
tory of  the  old  agency  or  function. 

Table  II  shows  the  post-reorganization 
structure  of  executive  departments  and  In- 
dependent agencies  insofar  as  they  were  af- 
fectec".  by  the  Reorganization  Plans.  The 
second  column  gives  the  pre-reorganlzatlon 
status  of  the  affected  agency  or  function, 
and  Indicates  the  nature  of  the  change  which 
took  place. 

ABBREVIATIONS    AND     SYMBOLS 

Parentheses  are  employed  in  the  tables  to 

show  status.  Brackets  indicate  functions. 
Abbreviations  have  been  freely  used  In  the 

tables  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  space. 

A  complete  list  of  these  appears  below. 

A.,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

A.  A.  A..  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration. 

Abol..  abolished. 

Admin.,   administration. 

Admr.,  administrator. 

Assoc,  associate. 

Asst.,   assistant. 

Bd.,  board. 

Eldgs..   buildings. 

Bia-..  bureau. 

C.  Department  cf  Commerce. 

C.  A.  A.,  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority. 

C.  A.  B..  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board. 

Co..  company. 

Commn.,  commission. 

Comr..  commissioner. 

Consol.,  consolidated. 

Corp.,  corporation. 


D.  C,  District  of  Columbia. 
Dir..  director. 
Dlv.,  division. 

Exec  Off.  Pres..  Executive  OfBce  of  the  Presi« 

dent. 
F..  Federal. 

P.  H.  L.  B.  B.,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
Fisc,  fiscal. 

F.  L.  A.,  Federal  Loan  Agency. 
F.  S.  A.,  Federal  Security  Agency. 
Funct..  functions. 
F.  W.  A..  Federal  Works  Agency. 
Hosp..   hospital. 

I.,  D(?partment  of  the  Interior. 
Ind.,  independent. 
Isl..  inland. 

J.,  Department  of  Justice. 
L.,  Department  of  Labor. 
Mt.,  mount. 

N..  Department  of  the  Navy. 
Natl.,  national. 

P.  O..  Post  Office  Department. 
Pub.,  public. 

S..   Department   of  State. 
Secy,    secretary 
Serv..  service. 
St.,  saint. 

T..  Department  cf  the  Treasury. 
U.  8..  United  States. 
W.,  Department  of  War. 

Table  I. — Be/ore  reorganization 


>  6  U.  S.  C,  sec.  133. 


Agency  or  function 

Nature  of 

I)is|xisition  after 

cliange 

ri-iTpanizaiion 

Admr.  of  Civil  Aero- 

Transf  

C.A.A.(C.). 

nautics  (Ind.'. 

Air  Safety   Bd. 

AbqI.  A  funct. 

C.  A.  B.  (C.  A. 

(Ind.). 

transf. 

A.,  C). 

American    Printinp 

Traasf 

F.  S.  A. 

House  for  the 

Blind— Secy,  of 

T.'s  funct.  re  ad- 

« 

min.  ofai>pro|)ria- 

tioas.  except  i>ec- 

peiual  trust  fund. 

Asst.  t^ecys.  of  T.— 

Transf 

Fisc.  Serv.  (T.). 

certain  financial 

funct . 

Asst.  Secy,  of  T.— 

Abol.  A  funct. 

Fisc.  Asst.  S«cy, 

vacant  office. 

tran.sf. 

(T.). 

Assoc.  Chief  of  the 

Abul.&  funct. 

Fish  and  Wild. 

Bur.  of  Biolo^rical 

transf. 

liV;  Serv.  (I.). 

Survey  (I.). 

Attorney  Heneral— 

Transf 

Secy,  of  T. 

compromise  ap- 

proval funct.  un- 

der F.Ak-ohol  Ad- 

min. Act. 

B.i.  of  Trustee.^  of 

Abol.  A  funct. 

J. 

the   Natl.   Train- 

transf. 

ing  School  for  Ijoys 

(Ind.). 

Bd.  of  Tru-Mees  of 

Transf 

Bd.  of  Tru."!te«i, 

the  Postal  Saving.'! 

Postal  Savings 

System— postal 

a>-»l«m  (P.  v.). 

savinifs   disburse- 

ment funct.  other- 

»i.se    transferable 

toT. 

Branch    of    Bldps. 

Transf.  &  con- 

Pub.  Bldr?!.  Ad. 

Manaprmcnt     of 

aol. 

min.    (F.    W. 

the    Natl.    Park 

A.). 

Strv.  (I.). 

Bur.    of   Biological 

Transf.  &  con- 

Fish  and   Wild- 

Survey  (A.). 

sol. 

life  .Serv.  (L>. 

Bur.  of  tbe  Budpet 

Tranrf 

Eiec.  Oil.  Pre*. 

(T.). 

Bur.    of    Fisheries 

Transf.  &  con- 

Fish  and  Wild- 

(C). 

sol. 

life  Serv.  (I.). 

Bur.  of  Insular  Af- 

Transf. A  oon- 

Div.     of    Terri- 

fairs (W.). 

sol. 

tories  and  Isl. 
Possessions 
(1.). 

Bur.  of  Lighthouses 

Transf.  &  con- 

Coast    Guard 

(C). 

sol. 

(T.). 

Bur.  of  Pub.  Roads 

Transf.  A  re- 

Pub. Roads  Ad- 

(A.). 

named. 

min.    (F.    W. 

A.). 

Central    Statistical 

Transf 

Bur.      of      the 

Bd.  (Ind.;. 

Budeet  (Eiec. 
Off.  Pres). 

Central    Statistical 

Abol.  A  funct. 

Dir.  of  the  Bur. 

Committee  (Ind.) 

transf. 

of  the  Budget 
(Exec.  Off. 
Pres.). 

Chief  of  the  Bur.  of 

Abol.  A- funct. 

Fish   ond   Wild 

Biological  Survey 

transf. 

hfe  Serv.  (I.>, 

(I.I 

Chit'f  of  the  Bur.  of 

Ab</1.*  funct. 

Dir  of  the  Div. 

In.sular  AfTairsand 

transf. 

of     Territories 

Bul^irdinateoflQces 

aD<l    Isl.    Pge> 

tberciu  (W.)           i 

•esswnsCU. 
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Taslz  I. — Before  reorganization — Continued 


IMspositfon  «fter 
reor(«ntzatloo 


Chirr  of  Ui«  Bar.  of 
I>ub.  R(Mds  (A.) 

Chipf  or  tb«  Food 
•nd  Drue  Admin. 

(  ^ i;i.»  Trailf  Art 
K'tristnr— dutie* 
(O.) 

C.  A.  A.  (lad.) 


Traosf.  A  n- 
iiaine<L 

Transr.  A  re- 
named. 


Transr. 


Transf.  A  r»- 


C.A.A.rrnd.) 

tain  furrt.  | 

t'iMliau    fon.irrva-  I  Trans/... 

ti<>n  Corps  (Ind.) 
Co  liriratioD  Bd 

(Ind.i. 


TtMOSt. 


Abol  ii  funct. 
tramr. 


t'ohimhiii     Irftitn- 
trative 

ill ;;i'i    i-i  1 , 
Coinr.  (if  Arrounts 
andI)rpusiU(T.). 


CoTiT.  or  llibcrles 

(I  >. 
Comrj.  of  Immlsra- 
lion  (L.). 


Comr.  ot  the  Pub. 
l>cbt  (T.). 

romrao<lUy  CredU 

<".'rp,  (Ind.). 
C"'<n"i.r,'    Coon. 

Vatl.  Bi- 
-    t^  o  a  1 
(I.). 
I  itut  .^xri- 

culitMv—officer 

or. 

Department  n  t 
Commeree — otti- 
errof. 

Department  of  the 
Tieasury-wseoaiu- 

H  -•  futjct.  of  per- 

^'■:.nrL  I 

l'f;uiy    Cnnir.    of 

KLxhorUs  1 1. '.  I 

Dir  (^itnt-riilofRail- 

rt'ft'ls  ilnd). 
l>i«a»«.T  Loan  Corp. 

(Ind.) 

District  enmrs.  or 
immifration  and 
Baturaliaatiun  (L.) 


TranaT 


Transr.  & 
named. 


re- 


Abol.  Afiinct. 

transf. 
.\hol.  <lc  runct. 

transL 


Tranrf 


Tranaf. 


Abol.  A  fonct. 
tranaf. 


Made     mem- 
ber of. 


Made    mem- 
ber  of. 


Tranaf. 


DiT.  or  Bookkeepins 
and  Warranti  (T\) 

Dir.    of    Deposits 

(T.), 
Dir.   of   Dtsbans 

mem  (T.). 
Dir.  or  Loaa<i  and 

Currency  (T.). 

DIt.  oT  Market  ine 
and  Markt-tinc 
A«ncmenu  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  (A.). 

Dhr.  of  Paper  Cos- 
•odjr  (T.). 

DIt.  of  Pub.  Dsbt 
Accounts    and 

Audit  (T.). 
Div.    of    Savlncs 
Bonds  (T.). 

Dlv.  of  Territories 
and  Isl.  Pomes- 
sions— Dominieao 
Customs  Re- 
eeieership  funct. 
(I.). 

Electric  HoR<e  and 
Farm  AatboritT 
(Ind.). 

Export-Import 
Bonk  of  W'asninc- 
ton  (InU.). 


.\bol.  A  funct 

tran.»r. 
Abol.  &  funct. 

tranaf. 
Tranaf 

Abol.  A  funct. 
tramf. 


Transf 

Transf 

Transf. 

Transf 

Consol 


Transf. 
Transf. 
Transf. 


Transf. 

Transf. 
Tranaf.. 


Comr.    of   Pub. 
Roejls    (F.  W. 

A.). 
Comr.   of   Pood 

and         Drugs 

(K.?.  A.). 
Foreigii    8erT 

(S.). 

C.  A.  B.  (C.  A. 

A..  C). 
Admr.   of  Civfl 
Aerrnautics. 

F.  8.  A. 

DIt.   of  the   F. 

Register  (Xall. 
.\rchires). 
F.  S.  A. 


Comr.  of  Ac- 
counts (Bur. 
of  Account!  in 
Fisc.  Serv., 
T.). 

Fish  and  Wild- 
life Serv.  (I.). 

District  dirs.  of 
imraif^rat  ion 
and  naturalixa- 
tii>n  M'oinr.  of 
Immicration 
and  N'atural- 
ization,  L  V 

Bur.  of  the  Pub. 
Debt  (FIsc. 
Serv..  T). 

A. 

Solicitor  of  I. 


Bd.  of  Fiifei-.;a 
fierv.  Person- 
Dol  ror  the  For- 
eign Serv.  (.>!). 

Bd.  of  Foreijm 
Serv.~"  Person- 
nel lor  the  For- 
eiin  iierv.  (.•*.). 

Comr.  of  .Ac- 
counts (Fisc. 
eerv.,  T.). 

Fish  and  Wild- 
life  8erv.  (I.). 
Secy,  or  T. 

F.  L.  A. 

District  dirs.  o.' 
immifrration 
an^l  naturalise 
fion  (Comr.  or 
Immigration 
anJXatnralisa- 
tion,  L.>. 

Bur.  or.\ccounts 
(Fisc.  8erv., 
T.).      . 

Fisc.  Serr.  (T.). 

Fisc.  Serv.  (T.). 

Bur.  o.  the  Pub. 

Pebt     (Fisc. 

8;TV.,  T.>. 
Surplus  Market 

ins       Admin. 

(A.). 

Bur.  of  the  Pub. 

Debt       (FLsc. 

Serv.T.). 
Eur.  of  the  Pub. 

Debt    (Fisc. 

Serv..  T.). 
Bur.  of  the  Pub. 

Debt    (Fisc. 

Scrr.,  T.). 
S. 


F.L.A. 
F.L.A. 


T.«ii  I. — Before  reorganization — Continued 


Agency  or  function 


Nature  of 
change 


Diiposition  after 
reorganization 


Farm     Credit    Transf. 

Admin.  (Ind.).       I 
F.  Alcohol  Admin. 

(T.). 
F.  Kmergency  Ad- 

Eiin.      of      Pub. 
Work.'i  (Ind.). 
F.Employnu'Dt  Sta- 

biliration     Oflice 

(C. 


F.  Farm  Mortgage 
Corp.  (Ind.). 

F.  Home  Loan  Bank 
Bd.  (Ind.). 

F.  Iloasing  Admin. 
(Ind.). 

F.  .Natl.  Mortraire 
.Association  (Ind.). 

F.  Prison  Indus- 
tries, Inc.  (Ind.>. 

F.  Savings  and  Loan 
Insunnre  Corp. 
(F.  H.  L.  B.  B.. 
Ind.). 

F.  Surplus  Com- 
modities Corp. 
(A.). 

Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
min.—except 
fimct.  re  Insocti- 
ci'lo  Act  of  1910 
and  Naval  Stores 
Act  (A.). 

Foreign  .Agricultural 
Serv.  of  the  U.  8. 
(A.). 

Foreign  Commerce 
Sorv.  of  the  U.  S. 
(C). 

Foreign  Serv.  BIdgs. 
Commn.  (In<l.). 

Free<lmen's  licsp. 
(I.). 

Home  Owners'  Lcsn 
Corp.  (F.  H.  L. 
B.  B..  Ind). 

Howard  I'niver?!- 
ty  —  .Vdrainistra- 
tive  funct.  cf  I. 

Immigration  and 
Naturalization 
Serv  (L). 

Inland  Waterways 
Corp.  (W.v 

Interbuilding  n:es- 
senger  serv.  in 
1).  C.  (various 
agencies). 

Mail  transportation 
between  Gcvern- 
nient  awncies  and 
p.ist  office  in  l>.  C. 
(various  ageccs-s). 

M  t .  Rush  more 
Natl.  Memorial 
Commn.  (Ind.). 

Natl.  Bituminous 
Coal  Commn.  (I). 

Natl.  Emergency 
Council— except 
Radio  Oiv.  and 
r.  S.  Film  Serv. 
(Ind.K 
Natl.  Park  Serv.— 
certain  D.  C.  jMib. 
bldgs.  funct.  (I.). 
Natl.  Resources 
Committee  (Ind.). 


Natl.  Training 
School  for  Boys 
(Ind.». 

Natl.  Youth  Admin. 
(Works  Progress 
.\dmin.\ 

OlUce  of  Education 
(I.). 

Postmaster  Gen- 
eral—postal dis- 
buisrment  (unct. 
otherwise  transfer- 
able to  T. 

P.  O.— postal  dis- 
bursement runct. 
otherwise  trans- 
rerable  to  T. 

Pub.  IMdgs.  Branch 
of  the  Procure- 
ment Div.  (T.). 

Pub.  Bcalth  Serv. 
(T.). 

Radio  Div.  of  the 
Natl.  Emergency 
Council  (Ind.). 


Abol.  A  funct. 
tran.sf. 

Transf.  A  re- 
named. 

Abol.  A  funct. 
transf. 


Transf. 
Transf. 
Transf. 
Transf. 
Transf. 
Transf. 


Consol. 
Transf. 


Transf.  A  con- 
sol. 

Transf.  A  con- 
sol. 


Transf 

Transf 

Transf 


Transf 

Transf 


Transf. 


Transf.  A  con- 
sol. 


Transf.    A 
consoU 


Transf 


.\bol.  A  funct. 

transf. 
Abol.  A  transf. 


Tratisf.  A  con- 
sol. 

Abol.  A  funct. 
transf. 


Transf 


Transf... 


Transf 

Transf 


Transf 


Transf.    A 
consol. 

Transf 

Tranaf..^.^^. 


Bur.  of  Internal 
Revenu»<  (T.). 

Pub.  Works  Ad- 
min. (F.  W. 
A.). 

N.atl.  Resources 
Planning  Bd. 
(Exec.  Off, 
Prcs.). 

A. 

F.  L.  A. 
F.  L.  A. 
F.  L.  A. 
J. 
F.  L.  A. 


Surplus  Market- 
ing Admin. 
(A.). 

F.  S.  A. 


Foreign  Serv.  of 
the  U.  8.  (8.). 

Foreign  Se-.  v.  of 
the  l\  S.  (S.). 

8. 

F.  8.  A. 

F.  L.  A. 

F.  S.A. 

J. 

C. 

P.O. 

P.O. 


Natl.  Park  Serv. 

(I). 

Secy,  of  L 
Exec.  Off.  Pres. 


Pub.  Bldgs.  Ad- 
min. (F.W.  A.). 

Natl.  Resources 
Planning  Bd. 
(Exec.  Oil. 
Pres.). 

J. 


F.  8.  A. 

F.  8.  A. 
P.O. 


P.O. 


Pub.      Bldgs. 

Admin.    (F. 

W.  A.). 
F.  S.  A. 

Offlce  of  Educa- 
Uou  (F.  S.  A.). 


Table  I. — Before  reorganization — Continued 


Agency  or  function 


Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corp. 
(Ind.). 

R.  F.  C.  Mortg^e 
Co.  (Ind.). 

Register  of  the 
Treasury  (T.). 

Recorder  of  the 
General  LanC  Of- 
fice (I.). 

Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Admin. 
(Ind.). 

St.  Elizabeths 
Hosp.  (I.). 

Secy,  of  A 


Secy,  of  A.— wild- 
life, game,  and 
migratory  bird 
conser  ration 
funct. 

Eecy.  of  C— fur  seal 
and  animal  pro- 
tection funct. 

Secy,  of  C— Pribi- 
loffs  Isls.  and  na- 
tives, funct.  re. 

Secy,  of  C. -Whal- 
ing Treaty  Act 
funct. 

Secy,  of  I 


Secy,  of  I.— funct.  re 
pub.  construction 
wago|>aymentcn- 
rorcement. 

Secy,  of  T.— funct. 
re  pub.  construc- 
tion wr.ge  pay- 
ment enforcrmont. 

Section  of  Surety 
Bonds  (T.). 

Social  Security  Bd. 
(Ind.). 

Soil  Conservation 
Serv.  —  soil  and 
moi.sture  conserva- 
tion funct.  re  lands 
of  I.  (A.). 

State  marine  or  nau- 
tical schools  — 
Socy.of -N.'sfunct. 
(N.). 

Treasurer  ol  the  U.S. 
(T.). 

Under  Secy,  ol  T.— 
certain  financial 
lunct. 

U.  S.  Employment 
Serv.  (L.). 

U.  S.  Film  Serv.  o. 
the  Natl.  Emer- 
gency Council 
(Ind.). 

U.  S.  Housing  Au- 
thority (I.). 

U.  S.  Marshals— dis- 
bursement funct. 
otherwise  transfer' 
able  to  T.  (J.). 

War  Finance  Corp. 
(Ind.). 

Weather  Bur.  (A). 

Works  Progress 
.\dmin.,  except 
Natl.  Youth 
Admin.  (Ind.). 


Nfttiuv  of 
change 


Disposition  after 
reorganization 


Transf 

Transf 

Transf 


Abol.  A  funct. 
transf. 

Transf 


Transf 

Mad«    mem- 
ber of. 


Transf... 


Transf. 


Transf. 


Transf. 


Made    chair- 
man of. 

Transf 


Transf. 


Transf.. 
Transf.. 
Transf.. 


Transf... 

Transf... 
Transf... 


Trans:.  A  con- 
solidated. 
Transf 


Transr 

Transf...... 


Abol.  A  (unci, 
transf. 

Transf 

Transf.  A  re- 
named. 


F.  L.  A. 


F.  L.  A. 

Bur.  ol  the  Pub. 

Debt       (Fisc. 

Serv..  T.). 
General     Land 

Office  (I.). 


F.  S. A. 

Migratory  Bird 
(Conservation 
Commn. 
(Ind.). 

Secy,  of  L 


Secy,  of  I. 


Secy,  of  L 


Secy,  of  I. 


Migratory  Bird 
Conservation 
CommiL  (Ind.). 

Secy,  of  L. 


Socy.  ofL. 

Fisc.  Serv.  (T.). 
F.  S.  A, 

L 


U.  S.  ^rarlt^me 
Comm. 


Fisc.  Serv.  (T.). 
Fisc.  Serv.  (T.). 


Social  Security 
Bd.  (F.  S.  A.). 

Office  of  Educa- 
tion (F.  S.A.). 


F.  W.  A. 

U.   S.   Marshals 
(J,). 


Work  Projects 
Admin.  (F.  W. 
A.). 


Table  n. — i4/fcr  reorganization 


Agency  or  (unction 


Former  status  and 
change 


Agriculture  Department 

Commodity  Credit  Corp 

Farm  Credit  Admin 

F.  Farm  Mortgas-'  Corp 

Rural  Electrification  Admin. 
Surplus  Marketing  .\dmin... 

[Div.  of  Marketing  and 
Marketing  .\gree.j 

[F.  Surplus  Commodities 
Corp.) 

Commerce  Department 

Civil  Aeronautics  Authority. 


Preestahlished. 
(Ind.)  Transr. 
(Ind.)  Traasr. 
(Ind.)  Transf. 
(Ind.)  Transf. 
New. 


Consol.  as 
Surplus 
Market- 
ing Ad- 
min. 

Proestablished. 

New. 


lA.K.k. 

A.) 
(A.) 
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Table  II. — After  reorganization — Continued 


Agency  or  function 


Commerce  Department— Ckm. 
Admr.  of  (Tivil  .Aeronautics. 


Civil  Aeronautics  Bd... 


(Air  Safety  Bd.) 


Inland  Waterways  Corp 

Weather  Bur 

Executive  Oflice  of  the  President. 

Bur.  of  the  Budget 

Central  Statistical  Bd... 
[Central  Statistical  Com- 
mittee.) 
Natl.    Resources    Planning 
Bd. 
IF.  Emplo>Tnent  Stabi- 
lization Oflice], 
[Natl.   Resources  Com- 
mittee.] 
Office  of  Government   Re- 
ports. 
[Natl.  Emergency  Coun- 
cil.) 


Federal  I>oan  .Agency 

Disaster  I>oan  Corp 

Electric    Home   and    Farm 

Auihority. 
E.xport-Iniport      Bank      of 
Wasihington. 

F.  Home  I^ian  Bank  Bd 

F.  Savines  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corp. 
Home     Owners'     Loan 
Corp. 

F.  ITousinp  .Adni  in 

F.  Natl.  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion. 
Reconstruction     Finance 
Corp. 

RFC  Mortgage  Co 

Federal  Security  .Agency 

(.American    Printing   HoiL'te 
for  the  Blind.) 


Former  stattis  and 
change 


Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
[Columbia    In5titntion    fOr 
the  Deaf.) 

Food  and  Drag  Admin 

Comr.     of    Food     and 
Drags. 


Freedmen's  Hosp 

(Howard  I'niversify) 

Natl.  Yooth  Admin 

Oflice  of  Education 

Radio  Div 

IT.  8.  Film  Serr 

Pub.  Health  Serv 

Rt.  Elizabeths  Hosp 

Social  Security  Bd. 

(U.S.  Empkiyment Serv. 


Federal  Works  Agcney ,. 

Pub.  Bldgs.  Admin 

(Branch  of  Bldtrs.  Man- 
agement,  Natl.   Park 
Sorv.J 
(Natl.  ParkSflTv.l 

[Pub.    Bldgs.     Branch, 
Procurement  Dlv.). 
Pub.  Roads  Admin 

Pub.  Works  Admin 


V.  8.  Hoacing  Authority... 
Work  Pro)ects  Admia. 


Interior  Department 

Bituminous  Coal  Div 

(Natl.  Bituminous  Coal 
Commn.] 


(Ind.)  Formerly 
"Administrator"'; 
transf.  and  re- 
named. 

(Ind.)  Formerly 
C..A.A.:  transf.  and 
renamed. 

(Ind.)  Consol.  with 
Civil  Aeronautics 
Bd. 

(W.)  Transf. 

(A.)  Tranf. 

PreestahlLxhed. 

(T.)  Transr. 

(Ind.)  Transr. 

(Ind.)  Abol.  A  runct. 
transr. 

New. 

(C.)  Abol.  A  funct. 

transr. 
(Ind.)  Abol.  A  funct. 

transr. 
New. 

(Ind.)  Alwl.Afunct. 

except  Radio  Div. 

and    U.    S.    Film 

Serv.,  transf. 
New. 

(Tnd.)  Transf. 
(Ind.)  Tran-sfv 

(Ind.)  Transf. 

(Ind.)  Transf. 

(F.    H.    L.    B.    B.. 

Ind.)  Transf. 
(F.    H.    L.    B.    B., 

Ind.)  Transf. 
(Ind.)  Transr. 
(Ind.)  Transi: 

(Ind.)  Transr. 

(Ind.)  Transr. 

New. 

Funct.  of  Secy.  ofT. 
re  admin,  of  ap- 
propriations transf. 

find.)  Transf. 

Funct.  of  1.  traasf. 

(A.)  Transf. 

(A.)  Formerly  Chief 
oT  the  Food  and 
Drug  A  d  m  in., 
Iran."''.  A  renamed. 

(I.)  Transf. 

Funct.  of  I.  traasf. 

(W.  P.  A.)  Tratt!f. 

a.)  Transf. 

(Natl.  Emergency 
Council  Ind.) 
Transf. 

(Natl.  Emergency 
Council.  Ind.) 
Transf. 

(T.)  Transf. 

(T.)  Transf. 

(Ind.)  Transf. 

(L.)  Transf.  A  eorv 
sol.  with  unem- 
ployment compen- 
sation funct.  of 
Social  Security  Bd. 

New. 

New. 

(I.)  Transf.  A  con- 
sol. 

(I.)   CerUin   D.   C. 

pub.  bldgs.  funct. 

transf.  A  consol. 
(T.)  Transf.  A  consol. 

(A.)  Formerly  Bur. 
or  Pub.  Roads; 
transf.  A  renamed. 

(Ind.)  Fonnerly  F. 
Emergency  Ad- 
min, of  Pub. 
Works;  transr.  A 
renamed. 

(I.)  Transf. 

(Ind.)  Formerly 
Works  Progress 
Admin.;  transf.  A 
renamed. 

Preestahlished. 

New. 

(I.)  Abol.  A  funct. 
tranaf. 


Table  II. — After  reorganization — Continued 


Agency  or  function 

Former  status  and 
ctiauge 

Interior  Department— Con. 

Div.  of  Territories  and  Isl. 

Preestablisbed. 

Possessions. 

(Bureau    of    Insular 

(W.)    Transf.    A 

Affairs). 

consol.  with    Div. 

of  Territories  and 

Isl.  Paises-^ions. 

Dir.ofthcDiv 

Prpostahlishi'd 

(Chief  and  subordi- 

(W.) Abol.  A  runct. 

nate  oflioes  of  the 

transf. 

Bur.     of     Insular 

Atfairs). 

Fish  and  Wildlil.'  Serv 

New. 

(.As-soc.  Chief  of  the  Bur. 

(I.)  AboL  A  funct. 

of  Biological  Survey]. 

transf. 

(Bur.  of  Biological  Sur- 

(A.)\Transr. A  con- 
(C.)j     801.    as    Fish 

vey). 

(Bur.  of  Fisheries] 

and    Wildlife 

Serv. 

(Chief  of  the  Bur.  of  Bio- 

(I.)  Abol.  A  funct. 

logical  Surviy). 

transf. 

(Comr.  of  Fisheries] 

(I.)    Abol.   A   funct. 

transf. 

(Deputy  Comr.  of  Fish- 

(I.)  Abol.  A   funct. 

eries). 

transf. 

General  I/and  Office 

Prft'Sf  fthlishod 

[Recorder  of  the  General 

(I.)    AIhjL   a  funct. 

Land  Office.) 

transf. 

Mt.  Ru.«hmore  Natl.  Memo- 

(Ind.)  Transf. 

Table  n.— After  reorganization— Continueil 


rial  Commn. 

Secy,  of  I..  

[Secy,  of  .A.] 


ISecy.ofC] 

(Secy,  of  C.J 

ISecy.ofC] 

;Soil  Conservation  Serr.] 

Folicitor  of  I .-: 

[Consumers'  Counsel  of 
the  Natl.  Bituminous 
Coal  Comm.) 

Justice  Deiwirtmcnt 

(Bd.  of  Trustees  of  the  Natl. 
Training  School  for  Boys.) 
F.  Prison  Industries.  Inc    ... 
Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 

tion  Serv. 
Natl.    Traininr   School   for 
Boys. 

U.S.  Marshals 

[Disbursements] 


Labor  Department 

Comr.  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization. 
IConirs.  of  uumigration].. 

(District  oomrs.  of  immi- 
gration and  naturaliia 
lion) 

Secy,  of  L 

[Enfonsement    of    wage 
payments  on  pub.  con- 
struction] 
Migratory    Bird    Conservation 
Commn. 
Secy,  of  A 

8ecy.  of  I 

National  Archives 

Div.  of  the  F.  Regbter 

(Codification  Bd-J 

Post  Office  Department 

Bd.  of  Trustee.s  of  the  Postal 
Savings  System. 
(Disbursements] 

[Disbursements] 

(Interbuilding    messenger 
«r\-.  in  D.  Cf.J 

[Mall  transportation  between 
Government  agencies  and 
post  office  in  D.C.]. 
State  Dei>artment 

Dominican     Customs     Re- 
ceivership. 

foreign  Serr.  Bldgs.  Commn. 


Preeslablished. 
(A.)  Wildlife,  game. 

and  niigratiTy  bird 

cons«>rvation  funct. 
(C.)     Fur  s»al    and 

animal    protection 

fimct. 
(C.)     PribilolT    Isls. 

and  nativfs,  funi-t, 

re. 
(C.)  Wlialing  Treaty 

.Act  funct. 
(A.)   Soil  and  mois- 
ture funct.  re  land 

of  I.  transf. 
Preestahlished. 
(1.)    Alx»L   d:  funct. 

transf. 

Pre<<stablished. 
(Ind.)  Abol.  A  funct. 

transf. 
(Ind.)  Transf. 
(L.)  Transf. 

(Ind.)  Transf. 

Preestahlished. 
Funef.      otherwise 

transferablt!  to  T. 

retained. 
PrecslablL'ihod. 
PreestablislH?d. 

(L.)  Abol.  A  funct 

transf. 
(L.)  Abol.  A  funct 

traniif. 

Pree«:fahlLshed. 
F'unci .  of  t>ecys.  of  L 
and  T.  transf. 

PreestablL«bed. 

(A.)  Designated 

member. 
(1.)  Designated 

chairman. 
Pre««tahlisbed. 
lYeestablisbed. 
(Ind.)  AboL  A  funct. 

transf. 
Preestablisbed. 
Preestablisbed . 

Funct.    otherwise 

transferable  to  T. 

retained. 
Funct.   otherwise 

transfembie  to  T. 

retained. 
(Vari<nii      agencies) 

lYansf.   A  oan.v>i. 

in  P.  O. 
(Various      agencies) 

Transf.  A  consol. 

in  P.  O. 
Preestahlished. 
(Div.   of  Territories 

and     IeI.     Pos,«e$- 

sions.  L)  Transf. 
dad.)  Transf. 


Agency  or  function 


State  Department- Con. 

Fon'tgn  Serv.  of  the  U.  8 

B<1.    of    Foreign    Serv. 
Pers<innel. 
OffiitTof  A 


OfficerofC 

(China  Trade  Act  Reg- 

i.strar.j 
(Foreign    Agricultural 

S«>rv.] 
(Foreign  Commerce 
Serv.) 

Treasun"  l>ei>i;rtment 

(Attorney  GcneraiJ 


Bur.  of  Internal  Revenue. 
(F.  Alcohol  Admin.1.. 


Former  statiuand 
change 


Coast  Guaril 

(Btu.  of  LlghtliouaesJ.. 

Fisc.  .'Vrv 

(.A.sst.  Secj-8.  ofT.) 

Bur.  of  .Accounts 

Comr.  of  Accounts. 


IT.  pefsonoel]... 

Div.    of    Bnokkeefv 

ing  and  \\  arranis. 
Bur.  of  the  Put).  Debt... 
Comr.  of  the  Pub. 

Debt. 
Div.  of  Loam  and 

Curren<-y. 
Div.  of  Paiwr  Cus- 
tody. 
Div.  of  Pub.  Debt 

Accounts  and 

Audit. 
Div.    of    Savings 

Bonds. 
Register    of  the 

1  re:isury. 

Fisc.  .A.sst.  .*^y 

(Asst.   Secy,  of  T., 

vacant  office.] 

Div.  of  DefKJsits 

Div.    of    DistMirce- 

ment. 
Section    of    Surety 

l»onds. 

TreoMirer  of  the  V.  8 

(Luder  Sety.  of  T.J 


Beo'-of  T 

(Dir.    General   of  Rail- 
roads. J 
r^'ar  Finaooe  Corp.J 

U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  [ 

[State    marine   or    nautical  I 
schools.J  I 


PResUbli<he<1. 
PreestabUshcd. 

(A.)  Designated 

member. 
(C.)  Designated 

menihtT. 
(C.)  DuiKs  irauff. 

(A.)) Transf.  A  eon- 
i    sol.  with  For- 
(CJl    eign  Serv. 

PreesUMished. 

(J.)  Fumt.  TV  ai>- 
proval  of  cum|ir<>- 
nil.ses  under  K. 
Alcohol  Admin. 
-Aci  transf. 

Preeflabli.shH. 

(T.)  Abol.  A  funct. 
transf. 

Pret-stahlished. 

(C.)  Transf.  A 
contwil.  with  Coa.st 
Guard. 

New. 

(T.)  Certain  finan- 
cial  funct.   traa<:f. 

New. 

(T.)  Formerly  Comr. 
of  Aocuuuis  and 
DejKisit^;  transf.  A 
renamed. 

(T.)  Aceountlng 
funrt.  transr. 

(T  )  Trar..sf. 

New. 

(T.)  Transf. 

(T.)  Transf. 

(T.)  Transf. 

(T.)  Transf. 


(T.)  Transf. 
(T.)  Transf. 

(T.)  Abol.  A  funct. 

transf. 
(T.)  Tran.sf. 
(T.)  Tranaf. 

(T.)  TrMsf. 

(T.)  Transf. 

(T.)    Cert-.n   finan- 

ri.ll  fun'1.  transf. 
Preettnt'lLshed. 
ilmi.i  .Vt.Ki|.  A  funct. 

transf. 
(Ind.)  Abol.  A  fuBct. 

transf. 
Preestahlished. 
8ery.  of  N.'s  funct 

transf. 


Radal  Ditcrimination 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  J.  CAPOZZOLI 

or  NEW  'y>BX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 


Thursday,  June  12.  1941 


Mr.  CAPOZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  until 
recently  I  chose  not  to  believe  the  nu- 
merous complaints  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion which  I  have  heard  from  time  to 
time.  I  rather  believed  that  these  com- 
plaints were  Imaginary,  and  that  they 
were  made  by  persons  who  thought  they 


if  I 
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had  no  other  way  of  explaining  whatever 
disappointments  they  suffered. 

However,  by  virtue  of  some  matters 
which  have  come  to  my  notice.  I  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  spite  of 
my  deep-seated  desire  to  believe  other- 
wise, the  fact  is  that  discriminstion  Is 
taking  place.  It  Is  almost  unbelievable 
that  such  a  condition  should  exist  in  cur 
country.  Most  people  do  not  like  to  be- 
lieve it  because  it  tends  to  take  away 
something  dear  to  them  in  their  appra'sal 
of  American  ideals. 

You  and  I  were  taught  in  our  American 
schools  to  respect,  to  revere,  and  cherish 
the  principles  which  have  been  laid  down 
as  the  basic  foundation  of  our  American 
form  of  goverrunent  by  those  great  char- 
acters of  American  history  who  courted. 
and  many  of  them  did  actually  suffer, 
death  to  the  end  that  you  and  I  might  en- 
Joy  equal  opportunities  in  this  great  land, 
undfr  our  American  system  of  govern- 
ment, free  from  prejudice  because  of  race, 
color,  or  creed.  We  have  lived  our  lives 
thus  far  believing  and  practicing  what  we 
were  taught.  Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore, 
that  many  of  us  hate  to  admit  that  today, 
because  of  the  workings  of  propagandists, 
bfnt  upon  the  division  of  our  ptoples  in.o 
hostile  classes,  such  a  condition  actually 
exists? 

Upon  what  do  I  base  my  contention  of 
the  existence  of  this  condition?  Is  It  b?- 
cause  I  am  easily  led  by  the  chronic  com- 
plaints of  this  nature,  made  by  those  who 
are  otherwise  unable  to  explain  their 
shortcomings?  No:  that  Is  not  the  rea- 
son. The  true  reason  Is  that  I  have  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  such  a  condi- 
tion from  a  source  which  I  consider  unim- 
peachable. 

The  Governor  of  my  State,  appreciating 
the  existence  of  this  condition,  appointed 
the  State  Industrial  CDmmissioner.  Frieda 
8.  Miller,  as  chairman  of  the  Governor's 
committee  on  employment  discrimina- 
tion. What  has  this  committee  uncov- 
ered along  these  lines?  I  cannot  attemot 
at  this  point  to  give  detailed  facts  of  each 
Individual  case  which  the  committee  has 
had  brought  to  its  attention,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  It  is  very  appropriate  to  quote 
from  a  statement  made  by  Commissioner 
Miller  In  cormection  with  this  subject. 
This  quotation  reads  as  follows: 

We  are  particularly  concerned  with  two 
forms  cf  discrimination.  The  first  bars  from 
defense  employment  many  citizens  of  Italian 
and  German  extraction,  even  though  tfcev 
have  unquestionably  proved  their  complete 
loyalty  to  this  coimtry.  The  second  makes 
It  dUBcult  for  qualified  Negroes  and  Jews 
to  secure  defense  Jobs. 

Citizens  who  have  served  In  this  Nation's 
armed  forces  an4  hate  the  present  govern- 
ments in  their  countries  of  origin  have  been 
barred  from  work  In  factories  which  turn  out 
dothiitg.  kitchen  utensils  and  other  non- 
technical Items. 

Is  it  any  wonder  why  I  have  had  to 
revise  my  earlier  opinion  on  this  subject  ? 
Think  of  It.  Ex-service  rnen  being  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  exercise  of 
their  right  to  work. 

When  Commissioner  Miller's  state- 
ment, as  above  given,  was  called  to  my 
attention.  I  wrote  to  her  and  asked  her  to 
be  so  knd  as  to  advise  me  as  to  the  source 
of  her  information.  I  received  a  reply,  in 
which  she  stated  that  one  of  the  sources 


of  her  information  consists  of  reports  re- 
ceived from  managers  cf  local  offices  of 
the  New  York  State  Employment  Service. 
Therefore,  It  is  evident  that  this  fear  of 
discrimination  is  not  a  fancied  one,  but 
based  on  actual  facts. 

I  come  now  to  the  question:  Just  v,hat 
Is  behind  this  ugly  practice?  Do  the  per- 
sons who  are  guilty  of  this  conduct  feel 
that  they  are  helping  the  cause  of  na- 
tional unity?  Do  they  not  realize  that 
they  are  being  used  by  propagandists  who 
are  endeavoring  to  divide  Americans 
amongst  themselves  and  set  class  against 
class  and  group  against  group?  We  have 
never  wanted  these  tilings  to  exist  at  any 
time.  but.  certainly,  now  less  than  ever. 

All  good  Americans,  regardless  of  ori- 
gin, are  ready  to  contribute  to  the  preser- 
vation of  cur  democracy  and  the  freedom 
that  we  cherish.  America  must  be  pre- 
served for  all  Americans  and  not  for  par- 
ticular groups.  Every  American  must  be 
made  to  feel  that  he  has  a  definite  in- 
terest in  the  preservation  of  the  ideals  of 
this  country  and  he  must  not  be  led  to 
believe  that  he  is  excluded  from  any  of 
the  privileges  which  this  country  offers 
because  of  his  race,  color,  or  creed.  The 
only  limitation  which  good  Americans 
recognize  as  to  these  privileges  is  the 
duty  incumbant  upon  each  one  to  con- 
duct himself  In  a  manner  which  will  best 
contribute  to  the  present  and  future 
safety  of  our  country. 

Let  us  aU  remember,  whether  we  be 
Jew  or  gentile,  native-born  or  foreign- 
born,  white  or  colored,  that  no  one  of  us 
has  had  any  control  over  these  natural 
facts.  No  one  can  say  that  he  is  per- 
sonally responsible  for  where  he  was 
born,  what  he  was  born,  and  the  color  cf 
his  skin.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is 
that  we  are  what  we  are  because  of  the 
accident  of  birth,  but.  as  to  whether  we 
are  good,  loyal  Americans,  is  something 
which  is  peculiarly  within  our  own  ability 
and  within  our  own  control  and.  there- 
fore, a  person's  Americanism  should  be 
tested,  not  by  what  he  orally  professes, 
but  Is  to  be  measured  by  his  willingness 
to  make  sacrifices  In  the  service  of  Amer- 
ica. No  one  Is  rendering  any  service  if, 
by  his  utterances  or  deeds,  he  sets  the 
example  of  intolerance.  He  will  best 
serve  America  who.  both  by  word  and 
deed,  will  so  conduct  himself  as  to  treat 
his  fellow-Americans,  irrespective  of 
race,  creed,  or  color.  In  such  a  manner 
as  he  would  himself  like  to  be  treated. 
It  Is  by  the  observance  of  this  rule  that 
we  shall  get  back  to  the  road  of  sanity, 
to  the  road  leading  to  complete  national 
unity. 

It  is  quite  cb\ious  that  any  discrimina- 
tion against  any  class  of  Americans  will 
necessarily  interfere  with  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  on  the  part  of  those 
persons  discriminated  against.  Natural- 
ly, they  must  be  made  to  feel  that  they 
have  a  stake  in  the  welfare  of  America 
and  they  cannot  be  permitted  to  believe 
that,  as  to  them,  there  is  no  future.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  when  Americans  are 
called  upon  to  make  sacrifices  for  their 
country,  we  do  not  limit  the  Americans 
from  whom  we  would  expect  sacrifices  to 
be  made.  We  have  the  right  to  expect 
that  all  Americans,  irrespective  of  race, 
color,  or  creed,  must  join  in  the  common 


effort  of  serving  our  country.  And  so  we 
find  a  great  many  Individuals  now  serv- 
ing in  the  armed  forces  of  oiur  country 
v;ho  come  within  the  definition  of  the 
classes  of  Americaiis  mentioned  in  Com- 
missioner Miller's  statement.  If  they  are 
good  enough  to  be  expected  to  offer  their 
bodies  as  targets  of  enemy  aggression  and 
good  enough  to  be  expected  to  pay  taxes 
for  the  upkeep  of  our  country  they  are 
certainly  entitled  to  be  given  the  same 
consideration  by  industry  as  all  other 
Americans  when  they  present  themselves 
as  applicants  for  employment.  I  main- 
tain that  the  only  test  for  employment 
in  the  defense  industries  should  be  loyalty 
to  America,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
person  is  otherwise  fit  for  the  position. 

We.  as  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, are  looked  upon  by  our  vari- 
ous communities  as  Important  factors  In 
cur  Government.  Let  us  go  back  to  our 
respective  districts  and  bring  this  mes- 
sage home  to  our  people.  Let  us.  by  our 
example,  show  the  way  cf  tolerance, 
which,  in  turn,  leads  to  a  united  America, 
so  necessary  in  the  present  crisis. 

I  know  that  in  uttering  thece  senti- 
ments, the  people  of  the  district  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  stand 
united  In  their  approval. 


Kaximura  Production  for  Defease 


REMARKS 
or 

KON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  June  12,  1941 


Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  desire  to  present  to  the  House 
my  letter  of  May  21  to  Hon.  William  S. 
Knudsen,  Director  General  of  the  OfiBce 
of  Production  Management,  and  his  reply 
of  May  22.  and  my  letter  of  May  21  to  the 
Honorable  Prances  Perkins,  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  her  reply  of  June  9: 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatx\'es, 
Washington,  D.  C.  May  21,  1941. 
Hon.  William  S.  Knudsen, 

Director  General,  Office  of  Production 
Management,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Knudsen:  In  connection 
with  the  framing  of  a  defense-tax  bill  cal- 
culated to  raise  an  additional  three  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars  of  revenue,  I  have  been 
asking  sundry  witnesses  questions  concern- 
ing the  effect  of  the  40-hour  week  on  defense 
production.  And  because  of  my  Interest  In 
the  defense  program.  I  ask  the  privilege  of 
submitting  the  following  questions  to  you 
and  your  associates: 

First.  Has  the  application  of  the  40-hotir 
law  with  heavy  penalties  for  overtime  inter- 
fered with  production  under  the  defense 
program? 

Second.  To  what  extent  have  these  hsavy 
penalties  for  overtime  Increased  the  cost  to 
the  Government? 

Third.  Is  It  true  that  all  defense  contracts 
now  being  negotiated  carry  clauses  under 
which  the  manufacturer  passes  on  to  the 
Government  overtime  penalties,  with  a  tur- 
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ther  agreement  for  the  Government  to  as- 
sume any  further  increases  in  wages? 

Fourth.  U  our  objective  in  the  defense  pro- 
gram Is  to  l)e  an  expenditure  of  $2,000,000,000 
per  month,  when  will  full  employment  In  de- 
fense industries  be  reached? 

Fifth.  And  when  full  employment  is 
reached  and  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  use 
overtime  penalties  to  spread  employment, 
should,  for  the  remainder  of  the  emergency, 
the  restrictions  of  the  40-hour  law  be  re- 
laxed and.  If  so.  to  what  extent? 

Sixth.  In  plants  where  overtime  has  been 
resorted  to.  has  there  been  a  falling  off  of 
production  per  man-hour  for  the  flrst  40 
hours? 

Seventh,  If  from  the  standpoint  of  unsel- 
fish patriotism,  industrial  workers  of  the 
Nation  are  willing  to  yield  overtime  payments 
for  a  worfkweek  in  excess  of  40  hours,  to 
what  exte|Qt  sho\xld  industrial  corporations 
be  wUllngj  to  yield  to  the  Government  in 
excess-profits  taxes  the  additional  profits 
that  woul^  flow  to  them  as  a  result  of  the 
defense  program? 

In  conclusion.  If  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  feels  at  liberty  to  do  so.  I  would 
welcome  an  expression  of  its  views  concern- 
ing the  policy  to  be  adopted  to  sectire  maxi- 
mum production  in  this  emergency  with  fair 
wages  to  the  workers  and  fair  cost  to  the 
Government  and  to  consumers  of  nondefense 
goods  that  will  be  affected  by  the  Govern- 
ment program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

{  A.  Willis  Robebtsoh. 

OmcE  OF  P^ioDUcnoN  Management, 

Oftice  of  the  Directos  General, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  22.  1941. 
The  Honorable  A.  Willis  Robertson. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Robertson:  Replying  to  your 
letter  of  May  21.  I  shall  try  to  answer  your 
questions  In  the  order  in  which  they  appear. 

First.  On  some  fixed-price  contracts  there 
has  probably  been  some  delay,  but  not  much. 

Second.  On  firm-price  contracts,  none;  on 
negotiated  or  fixed-fee  contracts,  from  5  to 
10  percent,  depending  on  the  spread  of  over- 
time. 

Third.  Escalator  clauses  are  Included  only 
in  fixed-price  negotiated  contracts,  not  in  bid 
contracts,  and  In  fixed-fee  contracts  the  Gov- 
errunent pajrs  the  actual  cost,  Including  over- 
time premiums. 

Fourth.  Inarch  or  April  1942. 

Fifth.  I  db  not  see  any  need  for  that. 

Sixth.  Not  very  much;  on  straight  machine 
work,  none. 

Seventh.  |  expect  that  the  tax  require- 
ments will  Ijnclude  heavy  excess-profits  taxes, 
which  I  think  Is  only  right. 

I  do  not !  know  whether  this  covers  your 
questions;  ij  not,  if  you  will  call  at  my  office 
some  afternoon  around  5  o'clock  I  shall  be 
willing  to  clarify  any  point. 
Yourq  very  truly. 

William  S.  Knudsen. 


CoNGRESSi  or  the  United  States, 

JHotJSE  OP  Representatives, 
W^hington,  D.  C.  May  21.  1941. 
Hon.  FRANqs  Perkins. 

The  Sec^retary  of  Larbor. 

I  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Madam  Secretart  :  Being  deeply  inter- 
ested in  th^  defense  program  and  hopeful 
that  we  can  profit  by  the  mistakes  made  in 
the  defense  program  of  1917-18,  when  uncon- 
trolled prices^added  $15,000,000,000  to  the  cost 
of  the  program  and  several  times  that 
amount  to  the  cost  of  domestic  consumer 
goods,  I  will  {appreciate  your  kindness  in  giv- 
ing me  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

First.  Has  the  40-hour-week  law  curtailed 
production  (a)  in  defense  industries,  (b) 
nondefense  ijndustrles? 

Second.  How  much  overtime  at  time  and 
a  half  has  tiiere  been  since  October  1940  in 


(a)     defense    plants    and    (b)     nondefenM 
pUnts? 

Third.  To  what  extent  has  reemployment 
been  affected  by  the  40-hour  law,  and  how 
many  employables  are  now  unemployed? 

Fourth.  Assuming  a  national  Income  next 
year  of  more  than  $90,000,000,000  and  an 
effort  to  raise  defense  expenditures  to  the 
level  of  $2,000,000,000  per  month,  do  you  not 
expect  a  labor  shortage  In  the  spring  of  1942? 

Fifth.  Do  you  favor  legislation  to  relax  the 
restrictions  of  the  40-hour  week  when  un- 
employment has  been  eliminated  during  this 
emergency;  and  if  your  answer  is  In  the  nega- 
tive, please  indicate  your  reasons. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  Willis  Robertson. 


Depastment  of  Labor, 
Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  June  9.  1941. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Roeeztson, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman  Robertson:  I  am 
very  glad  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  21, 
and  I  regret  that  It  was  not  possible  for  me 
to  do  so  sooner.  I  most  certainly  share  your 
hope  that  In  preparing  for  national  defense 
at  the  present  time  we  will  avoid  the  mistakes 
of  1917-18. 

I  shall  deal  with  your  questions  In  the 
order  In  which  you  have  asked  them : 

"First.  Has  the  40-bour-week  law  curtailed 
production  (a)  in  defense  industries,  (b)  non- 
defense  industries?" 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  wage-and- 
hour  law  has  curtailed  production  in  either 
defense  or  nondefense  Industries.  It  was  not 
tmtil  March  1941  that  average  hours  of  work 
in  all  manufacturing  Industries  reached  and 
exceeded  40  a  week.  For  that  month  the 
average  was  40.4  hours  a  week.  While  this  is 
the  most  recent  figure  available,  and  expan- 
sion undoubtedly  continued  during  April  and 
May,  the  March  average  indicates  that  as  yet 
overtime  schedules  have  not  become  heavy. 
Production  has  been  expanded  primwily  by 
Increasing  employment  rather  than  by 
lengthening  hours,  and  present  Indications 
arc  that  shortages  of  basic  materials  consti- 
tute a  much  more  serious  problem  in  defense 
production  than  shortages  of  labor  supply. 

Attached  Is  a  schedule  showing  average 
hours  of  work  In  March  in  a  representative 
group  of  defense  industries  and  the  over-all 
averages  in  the  durable  and  non-durable- 
gocds  Industries.  You  will  note  that  In  such 
industries  as  the  machine-tool  group,  which 
are  under  severe  pressure  to  maintain  pro- 
duction at  maximum  levels,  hours  of  work 
have  been  extended  well  beyond  40  a  week. 
Information  gathered  directly  from  industries 
by  several  agencies  in  this  Department  seem 
to  show  that  when  the  volume  of  business 
available  requires  overtime  operations  they 
are  used  unhesitatingly.  It  should  be  re- 
caUed  that  under  the  wage-and-hour  law 
overtime  may  be  worked  In  the  discretion  of 
employers  and  employees  without  the  neces- 
sity of  any  administrative  action  upon  the 
part  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division.  The 
only  requirement  of  the  law  In  respect  to 
hours  of  work  for  covered  employees  Is  that 
if  they  exceed  40  a  week  the  employee  must 
be  compensated  for  the  excess  hours  at  time 
and  a  half  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is 
emp.'oyed. 

"Second.  How  much  overtlnSe  at  time  and 
a  half  has  there  been  since  October  1940  in 
(a)  defense  plants,  and  (b)  nondefense 
plants?" 

The  amount  of  overtime  employed  since 
October  1940  has  varied  widely  from  Industry 
to  Industry,  depending  on  the  extent  of 
available  facilities  and  the  character  of  oper- 
ations. In  the  steel  industry  (bla-st  fvimaces. 
steel  works,  and  rolling  mills),  for  example, 
capacity  operations  have  been  stistained  with 


Uttlo  overtime,  weekly  hoora  in  February  and 
ManA  averaging  only  S9i)  and  40.1  respec- 
tively. Schedule  B,  which  Is  attached,  pre- 
sents average  weekly  hours  cf  work  in 
dunble  goods,  nondurable  goods,  and  kll 
manufacturing  Industries  for  each  month 
from  October  1940  through  March  1941.  The 
Bun^u  of  Labor  Sutlsttcs  has  conducted  a 
series  of  surveys  of  Important  defense  Indus- 
tries to  determine  the  extent  to  which  mul- 
tiple shifts  are  being  used,  prevailing  prac- 
tices regarding  the  week-end  shut-down,  and 
the  Importance  of  the  overtime  factor.  The 
mat4.'rlal  developed  Is  contained  In  a  reprint 
from  the  "Monthly  Labor  Review"  and  a 
series  of  brief  reporu  which  also  are  enclosed. 
These  date,  together  with  those  coiiuined 
In  Schedules  A  and  B.  previously  referred  to. 
probably  constitute  the  best  available  an- 
swer to  your  second  question.  Pcrhsips  tlie 
most  significant  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Information  available  is  that  In  most 
defense  Indiastrles,  as  well  as  In  nondefense 
industries,  there  is  still  considerable  oppor- 
tunity for  Increasing  production  by  Increas- 
ing the  forces  employed  In  second  and  third 
shifts  so  that  overtime  for  the  individual 
worker  need  not  yet  be  resorted  to. 

"Third.  To  what  extent  has  reemplo3rment 
been  affected  by  the  40-hour  law  and  how 
many  employables  are  now  unemployed?" 

It  Is  not  possible  to  stete  In  absolute  terms 
the  extent  to  which  reemployment  has  been 
effectuated  by  the  wage-and-hour  law.  Im- 
ployment  has  been  steadUy  mcreasing  for 
mere  than  a  year.  It  la  not  pcsEible  to  say 
in  each  Instance  how  much  has  been  due  to 
the  cemands  of  the  defense  program,  and 
hew  much  has  been  due  to  the  wage-and- 
hour  law.  We  have  in  the  files  of  the  Vyage 
and  Hour  Division  a  large  number  of  state- 
ments made  by  Individual  employers,  and  re- 
ports of  wage-and-hour  Inspectcrs,  attribut- 
ing employment  Increases  in  individual  in- 
stanc(^6  solely  to  the  overtime  provision  of 
the  «age-and-hour  law.  Many  such  reporU 
come  from  esUblUhments  which  ai«  not 
engaged  In  defense  production. 

The  Department  of  Labor  complies  no 
estimiites  of  the  number  of  employables  now 
unemployed. 

"Fourth.  Assuming  a  national  income  next 
year  of  more  than  $90,000,000,000,  and  aa 
effort  to  raise  defense  expenditures  to  the 
level  of  $2,000,000,000  per  moMh,  do  you 
not  expect  a  labor  shortage  In  the  spring  of 
1942?" 

Since  the  Industrial  workweek  Is  an  elastic 
factor,  with  average  weekly  hours  at  their 
present  relatively  low  levels,  and  since  the 
futtu-e  is  obscured  by  such  influences  ae  po- 
tential shorteges  of  raw  materials  and  prob- 
able development  of  specialised  industrial 
facilities — factors  which  are  not  related  to 
any  possible  restricted  labor  supply— It  is  Im- 
possible to  forecast  any  general  stringency  in 
the  near  future. 

The  possibilities  of  Increasing  the  labor 
supply  by  utilization  of  women  not  prcsrntly 
In  the  labor  market,  such  as  was  done  In  the 
last  war.  and  the  shifting  of  unneeded  agri- 
cultural workers  to  urban  centers,  will  be 
studied.  Taking  all  these  factors  Into  ac- 
count, and  assuming  an  Intensive  effort  to 
train  these  workers  In  the  necessary  skills,  I 
cannot  visualize  a  general  shortage  of  labor 
in  the  forseeable  future,  althoiigh  shortage* 
in  par:lcular  crafts  undoubtedly  will  develop. 

"Fifth.  Do  ycu  favor  legislation  to  relax  the 
restric'.lons  of  the  40-hour  week  when  unem- 
ployment has  been  eliminated  diiring  this 
emergency:  and  If  your  answer  is  in  the  nega> 
tlve,  please  indicate  your  reasons." 

So  many  factors  must  be  weighed  that  only 
a  qual..fied  answer  is  possible.  Emplcyecs  in 
the  prjiclpal  defense  Industries,  particularly 
skilled  workers,  are  working  under  collective 
bargaining  agreements  which  require  the 
payment  of  time  and  a  half  wage  rates — and 
In  certain  instences  even  more — ^tor  iKnirs  la 
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excets  of  40  a  we«k.  In  basic  Iron  and  ste«l 
It  la  estlmatMl  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics that  67  percent  of  all  employees  are  sub- 
ject to  such  agreements.  In  steel  fabricating 
SO  percent.  In  rubber  07  percent,  in  shipbuild- 
ing SO  percent.  In  aircraft  and  parts  33  per- 
cent, in  automobiles  and  parts  75  percent. 
Legislative  relaxation  of  the  40-hour  week 
would  not.  of  course,  affect  these  organized 
workers:  It  would  merely  deprive  the  unor- 
ganized, who  generally  are  the  lowest  paid 
and  therefore  In  greatest  need  of  protection, 
of  the  overtime  benefits. 

Retention  of  the  40-hour  week  provides  the 
employer  with  an  incentive  to  Improve  the 
eJBclency  of  his  operations  in  order  to  obtain 
maximum  productivity  from  his  labor.  Tlie 
relationship  of  longer  hours  of  work  to  na- 
tional health  and  worker  morale  should  be 
tckrn  into  consideration.  Finally,  the  ability 
of  employers  to  pay  the  penalty  overtime  rate 
ahotild  be  ascertained. 

If  the  time  should  come  when  greater  pro- 
duction Is  needed  after  all  employables  have 
been  put  to  work,  after  everything  has  been 
done  to  increase  output  by  improved  effi- 
ciency of  labor  and  management,  and  if.  in 
addition.  It  appears  that  employers  are  un- 
able to  pay  the  penalty  rate  for  overtime  be- 
yond 40  hours,  then  I  should  be  In  favor  of 
the  legislative  relaxation  which  you  mention. 
But  even  In  that  event  thought  should  be 
gtren  to  whether  the  relaxation  should  be 
given  to  all  Industries.  Including  those  not 
concerned  in  the  defense  effort,  or  whether 
It  should  be  extended  only  to  those  Immedi- 
ately concerned  with  defense  production. 
Relaxation  for  all  occupations  might  have  the 
effect  of  stimulating  certain  of  the  luxury 
goods  Industries  to  a  point  where  they  would 
begin  to  divert  needed  labor  from  defense 
production. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  problem  Is  not  so 
much  one  of  working  hours  as  of  training. 
Relaxation  of  the  overtime  provision,  in  my 
cplnlon.  would  have  the  effect  of  also  relax- 
ing the  training  effort:  it  would  contribute  to 
the  exhaustion  of  our  present  supply  of 
•killed  labor  and  leave  us  unprepared  at  a 
future  time  when  our  necessities  may  be  even 
more  critical  than  they  are  now.  As  some 
one  has  said,  our  problem  Is  not  merely  to 
win  the  50-yard  dash  but  to  make  sure  that 
we  win  the  4-mlle  run. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  some  overtime 
will  not  be  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  projected  defense  load.  But 
the  considerations  I  have  mentioned  lead  me 
to  the  conviction  that  the  known  disadvan- 
tages that  would  result  from  the  elimination 
of  the  overtime  penalty  are  far  greater  than 
the  advantages  that  could  be  expected  to  re- 
sult from  its  retention. 
Sincerely  jrours. 

FlAMCIS  PZBKINS. 

(Enclosures  (8).] 


BctaoxjLE  A. — ^rera^e  hours  icorked  per  toeck 
in  monu/arturing  industrie*.  March  1941 

Industry;  Average  hours 

All  manufacturing 40  4 

Durable-goods  group . -  42. 0 

Non-durable-goods  group 38.8 

Represenutlve  defense  industries: 

Aircraft 45  a 

Automobiles ^ 41  4 

Blast    furnaces,    steel    works,    and 

rolling  mills... 40. 1 

Forglngs,  Iron  and  steel 45.9 

Foundry  and   machine-shop  prod- 
uct*  44  7 

Chemicals 41  0 

Electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and 

suppUes 44  3 

Engines,  turbines,  and  waterwbeels.  46  0 

ExpIcslTes 40.5 

Machine  tools 51.9 

Rubber  products 39.7 


Representative  defense  Industries — Con. 

Shipbuilding 44. 2 

Smelting   and    refining   of   copper, 
lead,  and  zinc 39.1 

ScHXDiTLX  B. — Average  hours  worked  per  week 
in  manufacturing  industry,  October  1940 
to  March  1941 


Month 

All  manu- 
facturing 

Durable 

goods 

Non- 
durable 
goods 

19^ 
October ....... 

39.3 

3X.  6 
39.8 

39.0 
4tt0 
40.4 

41.0 
40.2 
41.2 

40.6 
41.  G 
42.0 

37.6 

Novi-niber....... 

.17.1 

December 

38.4 

I9;i 
January    . 

37.3 

Kcbruary . .' .. 

3S.3 

March 

38.  S 

My  letters  to  Mr.  Knudsen  and  Secre- 
tary Perkins  were  prompted  by  my  keen 
interest  in  and  my  desire  to  secure  maxi- 
mum efifort  in  our  defense  program,  and 
that  presents  three  separate  questions: 
First,  how  to  secure  maximum  produc- 
tion regardless  of  cost?  Second,  are  ris- 
ing costs,  due  to  penalty  payments,  on  top 
of  wage-rate  increases  inimical  to  our 
national  interests,  including  the  question, 
of  inflation? 

In  agricultural  sections  a  short?  ge  of 
labor  already  exists.  It  is  reported  that 
military  authorities  have  experienced  dif- 
ficulty in  purchasing  canned  goods  at 
what  it  considered  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able prices,  and  some  believe  that  the 
present  wage-and-hour  law  is  affecting 
the  output  and  the  prices  of  canned 
goods,  aggravated  by  a  shortage  in  some 
crops,  such  as  peas.  Last  week  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Social  Security  Board  re- 
ported that  reports  from  reemployment 
offices  throughout  the  country  indicated 
a  shortage  of  labor  in  100  different  occu- 
pations connected  with  the  defense  pro- 
gram, for  16  of  which  not  a  man  could  be 
furnished  by  any  reemployment  office. 
Last  week  an  official  of  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management  estimated  that  by 
next  spring  4.000,000  additional  skilled 
workers  would  be  needed  in  the  defense 
program  if  we  are  to  produce  defense  ma- 
teriel in  accordance  with  present  plans 
and  expectations.  Funds  for  five  differ- 
ent agencies  have  been  appropriated  to 
train  new  workers  for  these  jobs,  but  it 
should  be  apparent  to  all  that  4,000,000 
additional  workers  cannot  be  trained  in 
that  period.  And  from  now  on  every  farm 
boy  taken  for  military  service  or  a  defense 
industry  will  accentuate  the  existing 
shortage  of  labor  in  agricultural  sections. 

It  has  been  developed  in  the  hearings 
of  House  and  Senate  committees  that 
camp  and  other  emergency  construction 
in  the  defense  program  encountered  a 
shortage  of  skilled  workers  as  a  result  of 
which  the  Army  was  forced  to  pay  much 
overtime.  It  was  estimated  that  en  the 
Camp  Meade  project  alone  overtime 
amounted  to  $200,000  per  week.  Practi- 
cally all  industry  engaged  in  defense 
work  is  now  working  overtime  and  the 
Government,  which  in  the  final  analysis 
means  all  the  people,  is  footing  the  bill 
for  penalty  payments.  Every  major 
strike  since  the  first  of  this  year  has  been 
settled  on  the  basis  of  increasing  the  base 
wage  until  the  hourly  or  daily  rate  of 


pay  exceeds  anything  heretofore  known 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  Some  of 
those  increases  may  have  be'en  justified, 
and  certainly  I  have  never  had  the  dispo- 
sition to  deny  the  fundamental  fact  that 
the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  On 
the  contrary,  I  recognize  the  dignity  of 
labor  and  will  welcome  the  time  when  the 
financial  reward  for  one  who  does  a  good 
job  with  his  hands  will  be  on  a  par  with 
a  good  job  with  his  head.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  labor  represents  anywhere  from 
30  percent  to  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  a 
manufactured  article,  If  we  are  to  avoid 
a  dangerous  spiral  of  rising  prices,  we 
must  cease  treating  overtime  penalty 
payments  as  a  proper  wage  scale  and 
consider  them  in  the  light  in  which  they 
were  proposed  to  us  in  1935  and  as  such 
written  into  the  wage-and-hour  law, 
namely,  as  a  penalty  designed  to  spread 
employment. 

And  if.  as  many  of  us  believe,  a  satis- 
factory standard  of  living  for  all  cannot 
be  maintained  in  peacetime  on  a  40-hour 
week,  it  necessarily  follows  it  cannot  be 
maintained  when  we  are  called  upon 
for  the  greatest  productive  effort  in  our 
national  history.  Those  who  will  take 
the  time  and  trouble  to  read  the  hearings 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
the  pending  tax  bill  will  find  considerabla 
testimony  bearing  on  this  subject.  This  • 
week  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
called  upon  all  householders  who  can  af- 
ford to  do  so  to  buy  now  their  coal  for 
next  winter  on  the  ground  that  the  coal 
mines  running  at  full  capacity  will  be 
unable  to  meet  the  demand  at  that  time. 
Yet  a  new  coal  contract  has  just  been 
negotiated  for  a  35-hour  week,  with  a 
base  pay  of  $7  per  day,  time  and  a  half 
for  overtime,  and  double  time  for  certain 
other  periods.  That  pay  increase  will  of 
course  be  shortly  refiected  in  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  coal,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  shortage  to  which  Secretary  Ickes 
referred. 

It  is  futile,  of  course,  to  attempt  to  des- 
ignate any  one  thing  that  brought  about 
the  downfall  of  Frsnce,  but  many  now 
agree  that  the  French  people  were 
foolish  to  cling  to  a  40-hour  week  when 
their  need  for  full  production  was  so 
urgent.  And  it  is  reported  when  the 
Government  took  over  the  production  of 
airplanes  in  France,  the  production  of 
military  planes  fell  to  38  per  month, 
while  Germany,  working  on  a  60-hour 
week,  was  stepping  up  her  production  to 
1,200  per  month. 

In  my  opinion,  the  situation  that  now 
confronts  us  is  far  more  critical  than  the 
situation  that  confronted  us  In  the  spring 
of  1917.  At  that  time  Germany,  with 
nothing  comparable  to  her  present  war 
machine,  was  confrmted  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Italy.  Russia,  and  Japan. 
We  knew  if  we  entered  the  war,  our  Al- 
lies could  certainly  hold  Germany  to  the 
continent  of  Europe  until  v/e  were  pre- 
pared to  render  substantial  assistance. 
Yet,  on  March  4,  1917,  and  before  we 
knew  definitely  that  we  would  enter  the 
war.  the  Congress  passed  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing President  Wilson  to  suspend  during 
the  declared  emergency  the  operation  of 
the  8-hour  day.  It  :s  now  well  recognized 
that  if  Great  Britain  goes  under,  we  will 
be  left  facing  Germany  alone,  and  with 
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no  assurance  in  such  contingency  that 
Hitler  will  not  be  able  to  force  the  Brit- 
ish as  well  as  the  French  to  turn  over 
their  fleets  to  him  for  operation  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  will  pay  those 
who  have  not  done  so  to  read  the  article 
In  the  June  issue  of  Reader's  EMgest  on 
the  plans  of  Hitler's  brain  trust  for  oper- 
ations in  the  Western  Hemisphere  when 
his  present  program  reaches  that  point. 
In  a  word,  the  situation  that  confronts 
us  calls  for  our  best  productive  effort 
consistent  with  health,  and  I.  for  one,  do 
not  believe  our  best  productive  effort  can 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  40-hour  week 
during  this  great  national  emergency. 
But  whether  or  not  I  am  right  on  that,  I 
bring  the  situation  to  your  attention  with 
the  hope  It  will  from  now  on  receive 
srour  best  attention  and  the  best  atten- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  my  purpose  to  shortly 
Introduce  a  resolution  calling  for  a  study 
and  a  determination  ©f  this  question  as 
the  basis  for  the  adoption  of  a  congres- 
sional policy,  unless  the  joint  committee 
now  Investigating  defense  expenditures 
Include  thai  In  their  study. 


Shipment  of  American  Oil  to  Japan 


EXTEIJJSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

iOF  MASSACHTTSmrS 

IN  THE  SEN/,TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday, 


June  12  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  10).  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM 


THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD 
TRIBUNE 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  In  view 
of  the  discussion  in  the  press  recently  In 
regard  to  tjhe  eastern  seaboard  being 
threatened  jwith  gasless  Sundays  and 
other  econojmies  to  supply  petroleum 
supplies  for  ijiational  defense,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  incorporated  In 
the  Record  an  informative  article  by 
Joseph  Driscloll  which  appears  in  the  Her- 
ald Tribune  today. 

There  bei^  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:    j 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June 

I         12,  1941] 

Eight  Hunok^  Thousand  Barkxls  or  On.  a 
Month    GotNO    to    Japan — With    Gasless 
BuNDATS   ni   Offing,   United   States   Mat 
Move  to  Cuib  Shipments  of  Fuel 
(iy  Joseph  DrlscoU) 

More  than  800.'X)0  barrels  of  American  oil 
are  being  shipped  monthly  to  Japan,  it  was 
learned  yesterday,  at  a  time  when  New  York, 
the  New  England  States,  and  the  whole  eastern 
seaboard  are  facing  gasless  Sundays  and  other 
economies  to  conserve  petroleum  supplies  for 
national  defense. 

Investigation  reveal^i  that  an  embargo  on  oil 
shipments  to  Japfm.  a  step  urged  by  friends 
of  Invaded  China,  would  perml  conservation 
in  this  cctmtzty  of  millions  of  gallons  of  oU, 


and.  in  addition,  woxild  permit  return  to  the 
American  flag  of  tankers  now  being  used  to 
transport  the  oil  across  the  Pacific.  Such 
tankers  are  badly  needed  to  move  oil  from 
Texas  and  Gulf  ports  to  New  York  and 
Baltimore,  and  to  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 

Prodded  by  Members  of  Congress,  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike,  the  Roosevelt 
administration  is  reported  to  be  considering 
the  feasibility  of  halting  oU  shipments  to 
Japan. 

"If  excessive  shipments  of  oil  to  Japan  are 
contributing  largely  to  tanker  shortage  in 
the  Atlantic,  I  rhink  the  situation  should  be 
corrected,"  Representative  William  P. 
Cole.  Jr.  Democrat,  of  Maryland,  wired  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribime  in  response  to  a 
request  for  his  views  Mr.  Cole  has  been 
leading  the  administration's  fight  in  the 
House  for  passage  of  his  bill  to  offset  the 
shortage  of  tankers  by  facUitating  construc- 
tion of  pipe  lines  in  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
area. 

Rear  Admiral  Harry  E.  Yarnell,  former  com- 
mander of  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  and  honorary 
chairman  of  the  American  Committee  for 
Nonpartlclpatlon  in  Japanese  Aggression,  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  long  campaign  to  deprive 
Japan  of  American  war  material  used  to  kUl 
Chinese.  He  believes  an  embargo  on  exporta 
to  Japan  would  not  result  in  hostilities 
against  the  United  States,  and  that  It  would 
be  suicidal  for  Japan  to  tackle  the  American 
Navy. 

Recalled  to  active  duty  last  January  3, 
Admiral  Yarnell  Is  for  the  time  being  unable 
to  speak  out  about  American  supplies  for 
Japan.  He  wired  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une from  Newport,  R.  I.,  yesterday: 

"In  view  of  fact  that  I  am  now  back  on 
active  duty,  I  feel  It  would  be  inadvisable 
for  me  to  make  any  statement  regarding  oil 
supplies  to  Japan." 

According  to  many  authorities.  Japan  could 
not  continue  her  undeclared  war  on  China 
were  it  not  for  the  generous  shipments  from 
the  United  States  of  petroleum,  and  other 
goods  required  to  keep  the  war  machine 
rolling.  The  United  States  Government  could 
cut  off  these  supplies  immediately  by  officially 
recognizing  that  a  de  facto  state  of  war  exlsta 
between  Japan  and  China.  In  that  event, 
however.  Japan  might  demand  that  the 
United  States  also  cut  off  supplies  to  China 

FEAR    HETALIATION    MOVE 

Even  without  recognielng  the  Sino-Jap- 
anese  war,  the  State  Department,  through  Ita 
Export  Control  Board.  co\ild  refuse  licenses 
for  export  of  oil  to  Japan,  as  it  has  done  with 
certain  other  producta  classified  as  essential 
to  American  defense.  It  is  understood  the 
State  Department  hesitates  to  take  this  step 
through  fear  that  Japan,  cut  off  from  Ameri- 
can supply  sources,  might  strike  in  despera- 
tion at  the  oil  fields  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Information  obtainable  here  and  abroad 
confirms  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  need  for 
American  and  Dutch  oil  to  run  ita  navy,  its 
army  and  ita  air  force  grows  more  acute  each 
month.  For  5  months  a  Tokyo  mission  has 
been  negotiating  with  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
for  a  new  trade  agreement  to  fill  Japan's  need 
for  oil.  These  negotiations  have  Just  broken 
down:  British- American  support  of  the  Dutch 
Is  blamed  by  the  Japanese  press,  which  Is 
making  veiled  threats  that  the  Japanese  may 
resort  to  force  to  get  the  oil  necessary  for 
warfare. 

MeanwhUe,  American  oil  is  being  shipped 
to  Japan  at  the  rate  of  800,000  to  900,000 
barrels  a  month,  perhaps  much  more.  Exact 
Hgures  are  difficult  to  obtain,  since  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  curtailed  Its 
monthly  summaries  of  American  exports. 

American  oil  sent  to  Japan  is  still  con- 
siderable, although  gradually  being  reduced. 
During  1940  oil  exports  to  Japan  averaged 
close  to  2.000,000  barrels  a  month,  the  year's 
total  being  more  than  22,000,000  barrels. 


In  March,  the  latest  month  for  which  fig- 
ures can  be  had.  the  United  States  exported 
1.553.000  barrels  of  petroleum  products  to 
Japan,  compared  with  1,279.000  barrels  In 
February  and  1.491.000  barrels  in  January. 
This  year's  reduction  is  attributed  to  a  world- 
wide shortage  of  tankers,  due  to  sinkings,  and 
to  Anierican  restrictions  on  the  export  of 
large  metal  drums  and  containers  used  for 
transporting  crude  oil  and  gasoline. 

SHIP  DATA  KEPT  SXCtET 

Complaint  has  been  heard  in  Congress  that 
the  Maritime  Commission,  which  has  Juris- 
diction over  American  merchant  ships,  is 
unwilling  to  disclose  how  many  American 
tankers,  or  former  American  tankers,  are 
presently  engaged  in  the  oil  export  business. 
Detailed  Information  on  movements  of 
American  shipping  is  withheld  as  a  mUitary 
secret. 

Upon  Inquiry  an  official  of  the  Commission 
•aid  no  American  tankers  have  gone  to  Japan 
for  the  last  3  years,  although  six  tankers  are 
plying  to  the  PhUlpplnes  and  also  to  China 
"when  they  can  get  Into  China."  The  in- 
quirer was  assured  that  Japan  is  gettin;;  her 
American  oil  in  bottoms  flying  foreign  flngs, 
not  American. 

There  is  a  Joker  in  this,  study  Indicates,  in 
that  seme  of  the  tankers  serving  Japan  for- 
merly Hew  the  American  flag,  were  American 
owned  and  presumably  are  stUl  largely  Ameri- 
can owned,  having  been  transferred  to  the 
flags  of  small  neutral  countries  to  avoid  su- 
pervision by  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
responsibility  under  the  American  neutrality 
law.  For  instance,  it  has  been  reported  with- 
out coctradlction  that  three  American  tankers 
recently  were  transferred  to  the  flag  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  and  were  promptly 
chartered  to  Japan. 

Japan,  of  course,  has  tankers,  but  they  have 
been  engaged  mainly  in  ferrying  oil  from  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  To  haul  oil  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  she  has  been  obliged 
to  charter  tankers  which  until  recently  flew 
the  flags  of  the  United  States,  Norway,  and 
other  maritime  powers  but  which  now  owe 
nominal  allegiance  to  Panama,  not  hereto- 
fore famous  for  ita  merchant  marine. 

QUESTION  ON  OWNEBSHIP 

In  Congress  recently,  during  debate  on  the 
Cole  pipe-line  bill.  Representative  W.  R. 
PoAOE,  Democrat  of  Texas,  said :  "I  believe  this 
Congre.is  owes  it  to  the  people  to  determine 
what  has  become  of  the  transport  fleet  owned 
by  the  oil  companies  of  this  Nation.  What 
are  the  tankers  doing  that  have  been  trans- 
ferred into  foreign  registry?  What  oil  are 
they  carrying?  Who  is  carrying  oU  to  Japan 
today?  I  want  to  know  who  is  carrying  that 
oU.  I  called  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
they  cannot  tell  me.  They  could  not  tell  me 
how  th;it  oil  Is  going.  I  cannot  And  out  who 
In  authority  In  this  Nation  will  admit  knowl- 
edge of  how  that  oil  is  getting  there,  although 
there  is  no  denial  that  the  oil  is  moving 
across  the  Paciflc  Ocean,  taking  many  times 
as  long  to  make  the  trip  across  that  ocean  as 
it  takes  to  bring  a  load  of  oil  from  Port  Arthur 
to  New  York  or  from  Houston  to  Baltimore." 

With  several  other  House  members.  Repre- 
sentative PoAcx  suggested  that,  if  the  State 
Department  delayed  action.  Congress  should 
take  st^ps  to  prohibit  oil  exports  to  hostile 
nations,  all  the  more  bo  since  the  Berlin-Rome 
Axis  was  expanded  to  take  in  Tokyo. 

Repnisentative  John  M.  Cornx,  E>emocrat 
of  Washington,  estimated  the  United  State* 
Is  now  Hhlpplng  800,000  barrels,  each  contain'* 
Ing  42  gallons  of  gasoline,  to  Japan  every 
month.  Representative  Cole  replied  that  the 
figure  was  actually  higher,  being  around 
30,000  barrels  daily.    And  he  added: 

"I  believe  If  the  State  Department  would 
explain  the  reasons  supporting  the  present 
policy  the  people  of  our  country  would  aiq^- 
data  tbeir  position." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  June  12.  1941 


Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  discuss  for  a  few  minutes  the 
question  of  the  manufacture  and  produc- 
tion of  magnesium.    Very  little  is  known 
by  the  average  citizen  with  reference  to 
this  commodity.     Some  are  inclined  to 
associate  it  with  magnesia  or  with  man- 
ganese.  It  is  a  different  product  entirely. 
It  is  a  product  that  resembles  aliuninum 
and  is  used  largely  for  the  same  purpose. 
Magnesium  is  l)etter  adapted  to  many 
usages  than  is  aluminum.    The  demand 
for  It  In  the  world  is  increasing  tre- 
mendously.   There  is  no  danger  that  it 
will  di5place  aluminum  because  there  Is 
a  great  demand  for  both  of  these  prod- 
ucts.   In  fact  the  demand  for  defense 
purposes  is  so  great  that  the  demand  is 
far  in  excess  of  the  supply.    By  reason 
of  this   fact,  many  commercial   plants 
manufacturing  aluminimi  articles  will 
soon  be  restricted  in  their  production  be- 
cause of  the  demand  for  aluminum  in 
the    national-defense    program.      The 
same  is  true  as  to  magnesium.    Scientific 
men  of  the  Nation  are  driving  them- 
selves to  discover  methods  and  to  per- 
fect  p'ans  whereby  the  production  of 
magnesium  can  be  increased.    It  is  esti- 
mated that  30.000.000  pounds  will  be  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  in  this  year, 
1941.    This    compares    very    favorably 
with  the  fact  that  12.500,000  pounds  were 
produced  in  1940.    The  amount  produced 
In  1940  was  twice  as  much  as  that  pro- 
duced In  1938.   Magnesium  was  used  dur- 
ing the  World  War  only  for  very  unusual 
work.    The    amount    produced    was   so 
small  that  it  was  practicably  negligible 
in    the    production    of    war    materials. 
Magnesium  is  used  now  hi  its  regular 
form  in  the  production  of  some  war  ma- 
terial but  its  use  is  multiplied  when  it 
is  used  as  an  alloy  mixture  with  alu- 
minum and  zinc  and  other  metals.    This 
metal  is  in  great  demand  because  of  its 
lightness  as  well  as  its  tensile  strength 
and  its  reaction  to  high  degrees  of  heat. 
Magnesium  is  produced  only  in  a  few 
places  in  the  United  States.    The  Dow 
Chemical  Co.   of  Michigan  is,  without 
doubt,  the  largest  producer  of  this  im- 
portant metal.     A  very  great   percent- 
age of  this  production  is  produced  from 
salt  brines  taken  from  the  earth  and  from 
salt  water  taken  from  the  sea.    I  think 
that  all  the  production  of  the  Dew  Chem- 
ical  Co.    is   from    salt    brines.     There 
is  some  production  from  rock  in  which 
some  form  of  magnesium  is  found.    The 
Government  has  been  experimenting  very 
extensively  with  reference  to  the  produc- 
tion in  this  method.    It  is  likely  that 
the  inventive   genius  of  the  American 
scientists  will  unlock  Natures  door  and 
will  find  sufficient  stores  from  which  this 


very    necessary    metal    can    be    manu- 
factured. 

The  salt  brines  can  be  located  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  In  southeastern 
Ohio,  where  the  district  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  is  located,  can  be 
found  unlimited  quantities  of  salt  brine  in 
which  there  is  a  very  heavy  magnesium- 
chloride  content.  For  years  salt  brines 
have  been  developed  in  that  section  and 
a  large  quantity  of  salt  has  been  manu- 
factured in  Meigs  County  and  in  other 
counties  in  that  territory.  This  manu- 
facture of  salt  has  been  carried  on  for 
the  last  75  or  100  years.  At  one  time 
the  salt  industry  was  more  flourishing 
than  it  is  now.  These  salt  brines  are 
reached  by  drilling  wells.  In  some  places 
the  brines  are  found  to  be  shallow  and 
reachable  without  much  drilling,  while 
in  other  places  they  are  located  deep  and 
the  process  of  drawing  them  from  the 
earth  is  rather  difficult  and  expensive. 

For  several  years  these  salt  brines  have 
been    tapped    in    the    section    around 
Charleston.  W.  Va..  and  in  that  section 
is  now  located  one  of  the  largest  chemical 
manufacturing    centers    in    the    world. 
This  location  is  only  40  or  50  miles  from 
the  territory  in   southeastern  Ohio   to 
which  I  have  already  referred.     There 
have    been    many    experimental    wells 
drilled  in  southeastern  Ohio.     Some  of 
these  in  Lawrence  County  have  been  op- 
erated and  the  salt  brine  has  been  re- 
solved into  its  component  parts  and  has 
been  disposed  of  for  various  purposes  all 
over  the  world.    These  brines  yield  many 
byproducts  that  find  their  way  into  the 
channels  of  commerce.    At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  great  agitation  in  that 
section  of  the  State  by  reason  of  the  pros- 
pects of  the  manufacture  of  magnesium. 
The  residents  of  Athens,  Perry,  and  Hock- 
ing Counties  have  been  very  much  in- 
terested in  salt  brines  in  that  section. 
Many  wells  have  been  drilled  and  the 
products  of  the  wells  have  been  analyzed. 
Those  who  are  especially  interested  in 
these  operations  assert  that  the  brines  in 
that  section  of  the  country  are  more 
thoroughly    charged    with    magnesium 
chloride  than  the  waters  of  any  other 
section.    One  scientific  analysis  has  in- 
dicated   that    these    salt    waters    are 
charged  with  203  different  valuable  in- 
gredients.    Mr.   Philip  Faine   and   Mr. 
Charles  Jaynes.  of  Athens  County,  Ohio, 
have  been  very  active  in  presenting  to  the 
world  the  merits  of  the  salt  brines  avail- 
able in  their  section  of  the  country.    The 
people  aU  through  southeasten  Ohio  are 
confident  that  time  will  prove  that  the 
supply  of  magnesium  chloride  in  that  sec- 
tion of  Ohio  is  inexhaustible  and  that  if 
developed  it  will  answer  the  needs  of  the 
country  and  the  world  for  this  very  neces- 
sary and  valuable  metal. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government 
scientists  will  immediately  investigate 
these  salt  brines  in  southeastern  Ohio 
and  that  they  will  find  there  a  source  of 
supply  for  which  they  have  been  looking. 

The  Dow  Chemical  Co.  has,  and  I  think 
with  some  encouragement  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, established  a  plant  at  ^^reeport, 
Tex.,  which  is  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
This  plant  will  attempt  to  manufacture 
magnesium  from  sea  water.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  within  a  year  this  Freeport 
plant  will  be  in  operation,  and  if  the  ex- 


periment Is  a  success  will  produce  prob- 
ably 25,000,000  pounds  a  year.  This  ex- 
periment may  prove  a  success  because 
the  sea  water  is  an  inexpensive  product, 
easy  to  get.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  manufacture  of  magnesiiun,  however, 
maintain  that  salt  brines  located  in 
southeastern  Ohio  contain  a  very  much 
greater  content  of  magnesium  chloride 
than  does  the  salt  water  of  the  sea. 

I  am  glad  to  call  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  I  also  hope  that 
the  Federal  Government  through  its 
various  agencies  will  exert  every  possible 
influence  toward  the  manufacture  of  this 
very  necessary  product.  It  is  well  known 
that  no  country  in  the  world  has  been  so 
forward  in  the  production  of  these  new 
materials  as  our  own  great  country.  We 
produce  a  very  great  percentage  of  all  the 
aluminum  produced  in  the  world,  and  it 
is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  producing  an 
equal  quantity  of  magnesium  within  the 
next  2  or  3  year^.  Our  section  of  the 
country,  which  has  given  to  the  country 
unlimited  quantities  of  the  finest  coal 
produced  anywhere,  is  ready,  willing,  and 
anxious  to  make  its  contribution  to  the 
production  of  another  great  commodity 
which  the  world  needs  so  badly. 


Gasoline  Taxes  and  the  Fanner 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  NELSON 

OF  MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  12.  1941 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  often 
feel  that  I  was  born  at  a  most  fortunate 
time.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  witness 
the  passing  of  much  that  was  old  and  the 
commg  of  more  that  is  new.  In  memory 
I  still  see  long  lines  of  covered  wagons 
passmg  the  old  farm  home  in  Missouri, 
the  occupants  on  their  way  to  take  up 
new  lands  to  the  west.  While  the  linch- 
pin wagon  had  even  then  become  a  curi- 
osity, I  recall  having  seen  such.  Gradu- 
ally, as  a  family  vehicle,  the  farm  wagon, 
provided  with  extra  seats  on  Sunday  gave 
way  to  the  spring  wagon  or  hack",  the 
buggy,  and  then  to  the  more  pretentious 
carnage.  Next  came  that  great  revolu- 
tionary change  in  transportation— the 
automobile. 

The  first  automobile,  a  crude  "horse- 
less buggy,"  owned  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  was  brought  to  Boonville,  Mo  in 
my  old  home  county,  by  Ferd  E.  Arn  a 
local  gunsmith  and  dealer  in  firearms 
and  accessories.  I  recall  with  what  pity 
ridicule,  or  contempt,  as  the  case  might 
be.  Mr.  Am  was  looked  upon.  Some  ques- 
tioned his  sanity,  practically  everybody 
his  judgment.  Surely  such  a  thing  as 
a  horseless  vehicle  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. While  there  was  much  resentment 
that  such  a  horse-frightening  monster 
should  claim  the  rights  of  the  road, 
there  was,  of  course,  curiosity. 

At  the  time  referred  to,  I  was  connected 
With  the  county  fair.    Anxious  to  in- 


crease gate  receipts,  a  deal  was  made 
with  Mr.  Arn,  owner  of  the  "devil  buggy  " 
as  automc^biles  were  then  frequently 
caUed,  to  take  his  car  a  distance  of  15 
miles  to  the  fairgrounds  and  drive  it 
around  the  half-mile  track,  for  which  he 
was  to  rece  ve  $50.  The  event  was  widely 
,  advertised;!  the  result  was  most  disap- 
pointing, ^any,  who  otherwise  would 
have  attended  the  fair  on  "big  Thurs- 
day" remained  at  home  for  fear  they 
might  meetj  the  monstrosity  burning  up 
the  road  at  15  miles  per  hour.  Remem- 
ber that  in  those  days  horses  were  not 
accustomed  to  cars. 

It  is  a  f£.r  cry  from  the  day  of  that 
pioneer  Misjsouri  automobile  to  the  pres- 
ent, when  many  millions  of  cars  are 
owned  in  the  United  States,  more  by  far 
than  in  anjr  other  country.  So  every 
car  owner,  e|very  truck  owner,  every  trac- 
tor owner  i^  directly  interested  in  legis- 
lation which  the  Congress  is  about  to 
consider.  1  refer  to  proposed  higher 
Federal  taxes  on  gasoline.  While  my 
concern  is  fpr  all,  I  am  thinking  first  of 
the  farmer.  \ 

The  great  inajority  of  the  people  whom 
I  am  privileged  to  represent  in  Congress 
are  farmers.  Nor  have  I  ever  been  with- 
out farm  ownership  and  interest.  The 
story  of  Ferd  E.  Arn,  coupled  with  famil- 
iar scenes  of  today  on  every  street  and 
road,  on  every  farm  and  in  countless 
fields,  is  without  a  parallel.  In  this  con- 
nection the  years  have  brought  a  most 
revolutionary  shift  from  animal  power  to 
mechanical  power  on  the  farm.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  such  substitution  has  taken 
place  is  generally  well  enough  appreci- 
ated to  make  unnecessary  any  great 
elaboration  on  my  part. 

But  I  cannot  resist  a  brief  reference  to 
the  widespread  use  of  the  farm  tractor  in 
the  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting 
of  farm  crops;  its  use  in  bringing  in  the 
hay,  in  hauling  wood,  in  repairing  farm 
roads,  and  in  providing  power  for  other 
farm  work. 

I  mention,  too,  the  use  of  the  station- 
ary gasoline  engine  on  farms  to  run 
threshers,  ensilage  cutters,  feed  grinders, 
small  sawmills,  and  water  pumps,  or  its 
extensive  use  as  the  power  unit  to  gen- 
erate electricity  where  R.  E.  A.  or  other 
electric  power  is  not  yet  available. 

I  also  mention  briefly  the  economic 
importance  of  the  automobile  and  the 
truck  to  the  farmer  and  his  family.  Be- 
fore the  development  of  the  automobile 
and  motortruck,  the  farmer's  trading 
area  was  limited  by  the  transportation 
provided  by  "flesh  and  blood"  animal 
power.  The  farmer's  market  was  the 
nearest  market  unless  he  enjoyed  an  un- 
usually favorable  location  on  a  railroad. 
In  the  business  of  farming  delays  are 
costly  because  the  products  are  usually 
perishable.  Even  livestock  may  lose 
weight  during  shipping  delays  on  the 
way  to  market,  the  farmer's  income  be- 
ing thereby  reduced. 

The  farmer  has  turned  to  mechaniza- 
tion not  because  of  any  desire  to  avoid 
hard  work  nor  because  he  has  had  excess 
money  to  burn.  The  problem  of  the 
farmer  in  any  economic  system  is  to  pro- 
duce as  efficiently  and  as  unfailingly  as 
possible.  Farmers  as  a  group  have  found 
the  development  of  mechanisms  powered 
by  internal-combustion  engines  an  inval- 
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uable  aid  in  the  solution  of  that  problem. 
Commercial  farmers  who  fail  to  mecha- 
nize their  operations  frequently  face  in- 
creasing difficulties  resulting  from  the 
more  efficient  operations  of  competing 
farmers. 

I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  make  clear 
to  you  in  a  few  words  the  truly  essential 
importance  of  the  internal -combustion 
engine,  which  really  is  the  basis  of  agri- 
cultural mechanization  to  the  farmer  and 
to  his  business.  The  importance  of  the 
internal-combustion  engine  to  the  farm- 
er stresses  the  importance  of  the  gasoline 
used  to  operate  these  engines.  Gasoline 
is  as  fundamental  to  farm  production  as 
is  much  farm  machinery  long  in  common 
use  and  is  as  essential  to  modern  means 
of  transportation  as  is  the  wheel.  Prob- 
ably the  principal  factor  responsible  for 
the  widespread  use  on  the  farms  of 
mechanisms  driven  by  internal-combus- 
tion engines  is  the  reasonable  cost  at 
which  gasoline  has  been  available. 

Twenty-odd  years  ago  our  farmers 
were  told,  "Food  will  win  the  war."  The 
war  was  won— if,  in  fact,  wars  are  ever 
won— and  food  from  America's  farms  had 
a  big  part  in  the  winning.  Now,  with 
much  of  the  world  again  at  war,  the  Im- 
portance of  food  is  again  stressed.  There 
is,  thaugh,  a  very  decided  difference  as 
compared  with  a  quarter  century  ago. 
Gasoline-powered  machinery  is  now.  on 
a  great  number  of  farms,  used  instead  of 
horses  and  mules.  So  any  burdensome 
Federal  tax  on  gasoline  would  fall  heavily 
on  the  farmer. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  cost  of  gaso- 
line is  as  important  an  item  in  the  cost 
of  running  a  farm  as  in  almost  any  other 
business  except  that  of  the  commercial 
trucker. 

The  Federal  Government  for  the  past 
few  years  has  been  striving  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  farmer  by  bringing  farm 
prices  at  least  up  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, the  present  House  having  gone  far 
toward  making  parity  prices  possible. 
The  good  that  has  been  done  should  not 
now  be  undone  by  the  levying  of  a  much 
higher  Federal  gasoline  tax,  which  would 
add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  farming. 

Farmers  are  said  to  use  about  one- 
quarter  of  all  the  gasoline  consumed  in 
the  United  States  each  year.  Their  suc- 
cess depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
ability  to  grow  crops  and  to  transport 
them  to  market  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
The  cost  of  gasoline  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  determining  these 
costs.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  in 
the  revenue  bill  now  being  written  no 
additional  Federal  tax  on  gasoline  may 
be  found  necessary. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  make  one  addi- 
tional observation,  digressing  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  still  having  in  mind  the  automo- 
bile—yes, and  its  owner  and  the  man  who 
services  it. 

Along  the  highways  of  our  country 
there  are  today  thousands  of  well-kept 
filling  stations  and  tourist  camps,  many 
of  them  beautifully  landscaped,  and  with 
flowers  and  shrubs  so  arranged  as  to 
make  most  attractive  surroundings. 
Almost  without  exception,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  the  owners,  attendants, 
or  others  in  charge  are  most  courteous, 
ready  to  extend  every  assistance.  "Serv- 
ice with  a  smile"  is  not  limited  to  patrons 
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but  h  extended  alike  to  all  travelers 
Furthermore.  I  have  found  these  men- 
yes,  and  there  are  efficient  women  in 
charge  of  filling  stations,  too— exceed- 
ingly weU  informed.  A  pretty  gocxl  ru'e 
when  seeking  information  in  any  ccm- 
mumty  is  to  follow  the  advice,  "Ask  the 
man  at  the  filling  station." 

Referring  to  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion, would  that  the  conduct  of  the  aver- 
age man  in  the  automobile  characterized 
these  qualities  so  completely  as  does  the 
conduct  of  the  men  who  sell  him  gas 
and  service  his  car.  Road  courtesy  has 
changed  during  the  few  decades  which 
have  passed  since  Ferd  E.  Arn  first  tried 
out  that  early  and  crude  car  in  Missouri. 
This,  though,  is  no  reason  why  a  burden- 
some Federal  gasoline  tax.  which  would 
fall  most  heavily  upon  the  farmer,  should 
be  levied. 


Unselfish  and  Helpfal? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFBHAN 

or  MICHIGAN  ^ 

IN  THE  HOU.3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  11.  1941 


ARTICLE 


PROM        THE        BRIDGEPORT 
(CONN.)    LITE 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  February  15  issue  of  the  Bridgeport 
Life,  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  comes  the  fol- 
lowing «Kiitorial: 

IFrom  the  Bridgeport   (Conn.)   Lile  of  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1941 1 

MORE  ABOUT   ILEANOR 

At  one  of  Eleanor's  press  conferences— oh, 
yes,  both  the  President  and  Mrs.  President 
have  their  press  conferences — the  First  Lady 
of  the  land  was  asked.  "What  Is  the  name  of 
the  charity  to  which  you  claim  you  are  giving 
your  earnings  as  a  columnist  and  a  lecturer?"' 
Eleanor  ducked  the  inquiry  and  the  question 
remains  unanswered.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Congress  voted  to  exempt  her  from  pay- 
ing income  taxes  on  her  earnings,  as  she 
claimed  she  gave  them  all  to  charity.  The 
echo  still  is,  "What  charity?" 

Up  In  Plttsfleld,  Mass..  they  tell  another 
good  stoiy  about  Eleanor's  charity  business. 
It  seems  the  big  Democrats  of  that  community 
were  staging  a  charity  drive  and  thought  by 
engaging  Eleanor  to  open  the  drive  with  one 
of  her  sympathetic  appeals  to  all  mankind,  it 
would  pack  the  hall  and  Increase  the  funds. 
A  letter  to  the  First  Lady  inquiring  the  price 
and  the  date  was  answered  regarding  date 
only,  which  gave  the  committee  the  idea  there 
would  be  no  charge  for  her  services  In  such  » 
good  cause. 

The  affiilr  was  given  to  a  balf-fUIed  audi- 
torium and  the  gross  receipts  hit  only  »450. 
Now  for  the  shock.  Two  weeks  later  the  com- 
mittee received  a  bill  from  the  First  Lady  for 
$1,000  for  the  lecture.  The  committee  was 
forced  to  pass  the  hat  among  the  townspeople 
to  collect  the  other  $550.  This  tops  the  con- 
cert singer  who  appeared  as  the  star  In  the 
President's  birthday  drive  when  the  receipts 
were  $2,400  and  she  demanded  $2,000  for  her 
services.  Charity  Is  not  such  a  bad  racket 
after  all. 

Mrs.  Rcofsevelt  loves  money  as  much  as  she 
does  the  workers.    She  loves  money  as  much 
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M  sbe  does  publicity.    This  Is  ber  right,  but 
why  be  ao  hypocriUcaJ  about  It  all? 


Orcrtomiag  Bottlcaeckt  In  Stratefk, 
Critiad,  And  Essential  MaterUU  In 
National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or   ORCCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  12.  1941 


REPORT   BT   THE   RESEARCH   INSTITUTE 
OF  AMERICA 


Mr  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  forg- 
ing ahead  with  cur  national-defense  pro- 
gram, each  day  we  are  confronted  with 
the  lack  of  sujfflcient  supply  of  certain 
strategic,  critical,  and  essential  materials 
needed  in  defense  production.  Mr.  Stet- 
tinius.  Director  of  Priorities  In  the  OfBce 
of  Production  Management,  states  that 
our  defense  orders  will  require  95  to  100 
percent  of  all  available  aluminum,  in- 
cluding scrap,  during  the  month  of  June, 
by  reason  of  Increases  in  quantities  go- 
ing into  aircraft,  naval  construction,  and 
gtpel  mills  for  aDoys  and  other  purposes. 
A:>  a  result,  serious  curtailment  of  civilian 
i»ses  of  this  metal  becomes  necessary. 
The  53.000,000  pounds  of  aluminum  pro- 
duced this  month  will  go  to  defense  pro- 
duction, and  It  is  estimated  that  expan- 
sion In  the  production  of  this  essential 
metal  will  boost  the  1940  yearly  outp  jt  of 
420  000.000  pounds  to  more  than  800,- 
000.000  pounds  by  July  1942.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  seems  probable  now  that 
this  Increased  output  will  be  wholly  in- 
sufficient to  meet  our  defense  demands, 
regardless  of  civilian  needs. 

Through  speeding  up  of  power  produc- 
tion on  the  Columbia  River,  we  are  now 
producing  In  the  Columbia  Basin  30  per- 
cent of  the  present  aluminum  demand. 
Mr.  Gano  Dunn,  of  the  OfBce  of  Pro- 
duction Management,  states  that  there 
Will  be  a  deficit  of  1,400.000  tons  of  steel 
production  during  the  calendar  year 
1941.  and  a  deficit  of  6.400.000  tons  for 
1942  is  forecasted.  He  advises  that  at 
the  present  time  75  percent  of  current 
steel  production  is  going  into  purely 
civilian  use. 

The  United  States  has  the  natural  re- 
sources and  power  and  plant  potentiali- 
ties to  make  us  practically  self-sufficient 
In  these  materials  so  vital  to  national 
defense.  There  Is  included  in  the  supply 
bUl  f or  the  Interior  Department  an  item 
of  $130,000  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
wasrs  and  means  to  establish  broader  uses 
of  Bonneville  power  In  helping  to  solve 
this  problem  by  locating  and  developing 
natural  deposits  contlguotis  to  the 
Bonneville  project,  which  will  add  to  our 
supply  of  many  of  these  essential  mate- 
rials.   There  are  vast  deposits  of  metals 


and  norunetals  in  the  whole  Northwest 
area  which,  together  with  cheap  elec- 
tric power,  may  be  the  means  of  adding 
materlaUy  to  the  stock  piles  so  urgently 
needed  in  furthering  our  program  of 
defense. 

By  substituting  various  materials  for 
those  which  are  scarce  and  diflScult  to  ob- 
tain, we  may  also  find  a  partial  solution 
to  this  vexing  problem.  The  Research 
Institute  of  America  recently  made  a  sur- 
vey and  report  on  the  substitution  of 
materials  for  those  which  are  scarce 
which  is  Illuminating  and  gives  valuable 
information  on  this  important  subject 
and,  under  leave  heretofore  granted  me, 
I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
report,  which  is  as  follows: 

A  Report  on  National  Defense 

(By  the  Research  Institute  of  America,  New 

York,  N.  Y.) 

STTBSTITU'IES    rOR    SCARCE    MATERIALS 

The  Increasing  production  due  to  the  de- 
fense program  Is  creating  serious  shortages 
In  Items  essential  to  many  businesses.  In 
particular,  nondefense  industry  Is  being  hit 
by  the  fact  that  essential  materials  are  being 
diverted,  in  some  cases  almost  completely,  to 
defense  industry  while  nondefense  industry 
faces  starvation.  The  system  of  priorities  is 
one  of  the  factors  responsible.  The  Director 
of  Priorities  has  frankly  stated:  "Wherever 
there  Is  a  priorities  situation,  somebody  is  go- 
ing to  get  hurt."  In  some  cases,  price  rises 
make  it  uneconomical  for  a  businessman  to 
use  materials  formerly  going  Into  his  prod- 
ucts. The  necessity  for  diverting  shipping 
facilities  for  the  carrying  of  war  materials  also 
creates  a  problem  for  nonessential  industry 
where  It  must  have  Its  supplies — particularly 
those  from  abroad — transported  over  large 
distances. 

In  order  to  avoid  going  out  of  business, 
firms  confronted  with  such  problems  have 
either  of  two  alternatives.  They  may  (1) 
convert  their  activity  to  defense  production 
or  (2)  seek  substitutes  for  the  unavailable 
materials.  The  following  pages  list  substi- 
tute possibilities  based  on  suggestions  made 
by  the  Office  of  Production  Management's 
Conservation  Unit  and  on  measures  taken  by 
institute  members  to  meet  the  problem. 

Research  Institute  of  America  recommen- 
dation: In  order  to  solve  problems  of  this 
kind,  the  Government  has  set  up  a  Conserva- 
tion Unit  In  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment under  the  direction  of  Robert  McCon- 
nell.  It  works  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Bureau 
of  Standards.  Do  not  hesitate  to  take  your 
problems  to  the  Conservation  Unit.  Office  of 
Production  Management,  or  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards,  both  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Another  valuable  source  of  in- 
formation Is  your  own  trade  association.  If 
It  has  not  already  begun  to  study  the  problem 
of  substitutes,  take  the  initiative  yourself  In 
urging  that  it  be  done. 

ALVMINrM 


Article 


RefTiim-ator  i»-cub«  trmys. 
Refrifrerator  interior  fronts. 
Trim  on  refriperator  ba- 

miilaire  comiiartment. 
Refripprator  thennometer 

hnustni;. 
Waghin^-machine  afritator. 

Vscuum-cleatw-r  dome 

Latiic  facr  plat«s  and  sand- 

inx  disks. 

Rotary  tool  tiandie  grip 

Decoration  on  tiandle  to 

pertabie  aandcr. 

MinatoTf  skcet  trap „ 

8kl-po)e  rings 


Material  substituted 


Steel. 

Steel,  cadmiom-plated. 

Plastic. 

Do. 

BakfUte. 

Injection-molded  plastic. 
Cast  iron. 

Plastic. 

Do. 

CattiraiL 
Rattan. 
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Article 

Material  substituted 

Camera  cases ...... 

Plastic. 

Film  spools 

Do. 

Picnic  jus  tops 

Do. 

Tiicrmos  bottle  cups 

Do. 

Oas-ranpe  burner  heads — 

Cast  iron. 

Oas-ranpe  vent  Rrilles 

Steel  stamping. 

Deep  well  range  cooker 

Porcelain  ename.ed  steel 

glass  top. 
Tin. 

Cup  and  shoulder  for  vac- 

uum t)ottle. 

Evelets  for  athletic. "shoos... 

Enameled  steel. 

Bicycle  lights,  horns  and 

Do. 

sirens. 

Fishing  rod  handles  and 

Plastic  covered  steel. 

Bathtub  molding; 

Discontinued. 

Electric  appliance  parts 

Chromium-plated  steel. 

Small  wares  . 

Tin,  7)Iastic,  glass. 

Cooking  utensils 

Enamelware. 

Milker  pails .......... 

Tinned  steel. 

Drive  fins               

Brass. 

Neck-bearinp  rivet 

Copper. 

Garden-hose  label 

Vulcanized  rubber. 

Mason's  level . 

Brass. 

Bahv  iralkers-. 

Steel;  baked  on  enamel. 

Ahiminum  dishes  and  bak- 

Tin, plastic,  glass. 

ing  sets. 

Infant  feeding  set 

Enamelwarc — steel  base. 

Dinette  table  tops 

Steel  edging. 

Ga.':-ranRe  lighter  tubes 

Steel. 

Oas-ranpe  burner  heads 

Cast  iron. 

Oa.'-ranpc  connectors 

Copper. 

Linoleum  edging 

Stainless  stceL 

End  bell 

Ste.>l. 

Refriperators 

Copi)er  or  steel. 

Face  plate........ ..... 

Cast  iron. 

Gear  case.................. 

Iron. 

Wrinper 

Do. 

Fixture  parts 

Cast  iron. 

Service  switch 

Gray  paint. 

Rope  hoists ......... 

Oreen  enamel. 

Arc  welder. 

Cast  iron. 

Welding  rods....... 

Discontinued. 

Grindstones . 

Black  enamel. 

Bits  and  spurs 

Steel. 

Disks  on  shearlni?  cutter 

Iron. 

and  oomb  grinders. 

Marimbas 

Plastic  composition. 

Variable  condensers 

Lead -coated  steel. 

Gas  n-.npe  broiler  pan 

Enamel  steel. 

Electric  range  cooker 

Do. 

Bae  clamp 

Steel. 

Floor  nozzle 

Plastic. 

Enii-l)ell  flange 

Steel. 

Blower  coupling 

Do. 

Hose  adapter 

Do. 

Theraioraettr 

Do. 

Refriceralion  cabinets 

Steel,  painted. 

Refrigerator  shell  slide 

Steel,  tin-plated. 

Aluminum  sheet 

I'orwlain  enameled  steel. 

Rubber  on  steel  electro  or 

dip. 

Metal    finishes    on    steel 

(metal    finishes    Include 

corroniiing,  chrome  eleo- 

trocopper,  electrocadml- 

um,  e  cctrospeculum 

copper,    lead   dip,    cad- 

mium dip,  tin  dip,  flo 

metal). 

Plaiitics  and  synthetic  resin 

finish  on  steel. 
Glass. 
Procelaln  enameled  stecL 

Aluminum  strip. 

Metal  finishes  on  steel. 

Plastics. 

Plated  plastics. 

Synthetic  resin  on  steel. 

Aluminum  forger  die  east.. 

Strip  copper. 
Steel  forpings. 

Steel  castings. 

Iron  castings. 

Laminated  plastics. 

Stwl  and  bakelife. 

Powdered  iron  compacts. 

Lead,   iron,   or  cadmium 

base  die  casting. 

Almnlntun  casting 

Steel  stamping. 
Steel  foranes 

Steel  castings. 

Iron  castings. 

Laminated  plastics. 

Steel  and  bakehte. 

Powdered  iron  compacts. 

Lead,    iron,   or  cadmium 

base  die  casting. 

Ahuninum  paint 

Steel  stamping. 

Barit^    And    rArhnn    hlnek 

Extruding  altiminum 

paint  vehicle — gray. 
Plastics  and  plated  plas- 

tics. 

" 

Copper. 

Lead  and  lead  aitoys. 
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riNC 


Article 


Air  charger .. 

Pulleys I""' 

Wn.  head IIV... 

Wr.  control  hand.....^... 

Pack  gland 

Handle  cover 

Skid 

Skid  bracket 

Position  handle 

\Vr.  head 

Galvanized  range  boiler 

Cabinet  hardware 

Stoker  transmission  case... 

Chain  hoists 

Record  changer  parts 

Kerosene  range  tanks  and 

oven  linings. 

Outlet  boxes 

Turnhueklcs 

Thimbles . 

Pinion  hearings ... 

Agitator  bearings 

AVr.  sh.  bearings 

Pump  assemblies 

Swivel  tube. 

Tank  cl.  handle 

Ref.  handle 

Ref.  door  handle 

Drill  pres.«es— spindle  cap 
Guards    for    power    wood 

saws. 
Cast    iron    ftirnace— dinner 

liner. 
Camera  mounting  plate... 

Wire  an<l  fencing , 

Sprayer  line 

Zinc  die  casting 


Material  substituted 


Zinc  sheet. 


Cast  iron. 
Pre^-sed  steel. 
Cast  iron. 

Do. 

Do. 
Steel. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cast  iron. 

Do. 
Porcelain. 
Steel. 
Cast  iron. 
Bright  finish. 
Steel  stampings  and  bake- 

lite. 
01a.<!s. 

Black  enamel. 
Cadmium  finish. 

Do. 
Cast  iron. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Steel— rubber. 
Plastic. 

In ie<"t ion-molded  plastic. 
Pres-sed  steel. 
Plastic. 


Black  steel. 

Bakeliie. 

Corronized  coating. 

Corronized  sheet. 

Steel  forpinpi!. 

Steel  ca.'itings. 

Iron  castings. 

I^aminated  pla."tics. 

Steel  and  bakelite. 

Powdered  iron  compacts. 

Lead,  iron,  or  cadmium 
base  die  ca.Ming. 

Steel  .^tamping. 

Porcelain  enameled  steel. 

Rubber  on  steel  electro  or 
dip. 

Metal  finishes  on  .steel 
(metal  finishes  include 
corronizing,  chrome  elec- 
trocopper,  eleefroead- 
mium,  electrospeculum, 
tin-electro(opper,  lead 
dip,  cadmium  dip,  tiri 
dip,  flo  metal), 

Pla-tics  and  synthetic  resin 
finish  on  steel. 

Glass. 


STEEL 


Racks  for  croquet  sets 

Kitchen  utility  cabinets... 

Dinette  fable  tops 

flalvanized  steel  siieets 

Refriteratnr       evaporator 
(formerly  stainless  steel). 


Wood. 
Do. 
Laminated  wood  or  plastic. 
A  sbestos. 
Copper,  hot  tinned  (next 

stop  will  be  to  porcelain 

enamel  on  steel). 


LEATHER 

Midsr.Ies  for  athletic  shoes. 
F(iot!iflll  helmets 

Fiber. 
Da 

Shoulder  pads.. 

Do. 

KICK  EL 

Bicycle  lights,  horns,  end 
sirens. 

Shelving  finish 

Range  and  heater  trim 

Clarinets 

rooking  utensils 

S  tai  nless  St  eiel  t  able  cu  t  lery . 
Nickel  in  bright  metal  trim. 


Nickel  alloy-gray  .ron  cast- 
ing. 


Enameled  steel. 

Tinned. 
Plsstic. 
White  iretal. 
Chrome  stcinlcss. 
Chromesteel  without. 
Porcelain  enameled  steel. 
Metal  finishes  on  steel. 
Pla.stips. 
Plated  plastics. 
Synthetic  resin  on  steel. 
Strip  copper. 
Copper. 
Molybdenum. 
Chrome  in  gray  iron. 


CHROME 


Article 

Material  substituted 

Handle  on  floor  sander 

Baked  enamel. 

Electric  motors 

Do. 

Hand  grin<lers 

Cadmium  finish. 

Range  an»l  heater  trim... 

Plastic. 

Chrome  in   bright  metal 

Poreelain-enameled  steel. 

trim. 

Metal  finishes  on  steel. 

Plastics. 

Plated  plastics. 

Synthetic  resin  on  steeL 

Strip  copper. 

ElBBER  1 


Bases  for  bowling  bags Fiber, 


NEUPRE.NE 


F.  V.  clock  faces 

Neck-bearing  cushion 


Xonbloom  black. 
Steel. 


BRASS 


Football    and   basketball 

Steel. 

inflators. 

Wall  brackets . 

1)0. 

Kero.^eue-ranpe  connectors. 

l>0. 

Gas-ranpi'  cjunector. 

1)0. 

Boat  whistle 

Plastic. 

Bicycle  locks 

Cast  iron. 

How  and  stern  boat  han- 

Malleable  iron. 

dle=. 

Flag-pole     sockets. 

bow 

Do. 

chocks  and  cleats. 

Gun-cleaning  rods. . . 

Stoel. 

Brass  sheet 

Porcelain  enameled  steel. 

Rubber  on  steel  electro  or 

dip. 
Metal     finishes    on    steel 

(metal    finishes    include 

corronizing,  chrome  elec- 

trocop[K^r,       electrocad- 

mium.  eleclrospi'culum. 

tin     eU>ctrocopi»er.    lead 

dip.   cadmium   dip    tin 

dip,  flo  metal). 

Plastics  and  synthetic  resin 

finish  on  steel. 

Glass. 

ASBESTOS 

Kerosene-range  kindlers 

Glass. 

PLYWOOD 

Floor  cabinets 

l4-inch 
tuted 
wood. 

plywood    substi- 
for   Uj-inch   ply- 

COPPER 

Kerosene  range  tubing.. 
Refrigerator  evaporator. 


Copper  wire  . 
Copper  sheet. 


Steel. 

Porcelain  enamel  on  st«el 
to  replace  Copper  now  be- 
ing substituted  for  stain 
less  steol. 

Caclmium  plate  on  steel. 

I'orcj'lain  enamele'l  steel. 

Rubber  on  steel  electro  or 
dip. 

Metal  fini.shes  on  steel 
(metal  finishes  include  cor 
ronizing,  chrome  electro 
copper,  electro  cadmium, 
electro  s|)eculum,  tin- 
electro  cop|)er,  lead  dip, 
cadmium  dip,  tin  dip, 
flo  raetalV 

Plastics  and  synthetic  resin 
finish  on  sCeel. 

Glass. 


WOOD 


Bleached  maple  furniture. . 


Bakelite. 


TI.V 


For  plating. 


Porcelain  enameled  steel. 
Metal  finishes  on  steel. 
Plastics. 
Plated  plastics. 
Synthetic  resin  on  steel. 
Strip  copper. 


'  Some  companies  are  taking  steps  to  reduce  the  nura- 
l)er  of  sites  and  kinds  of  tires  carried,  eliminating  non- 
essentials and  trimmings. 


BFONtt 


Article 

Iklaterial  substituted 

Bronze  casting 

Steel  forgings. 
Steel  castings. 
Iron  ciistings 
Laminated  plastics. 
Si«h1  and  bakelite. 
Powdere<l-iron  compacts. 
Lead,    irr»n,    or   cadmium 

ba.sc  die  casting. 
Steel  stamping. 

LEAD 


Lead  sheet. 


Porcelain  enamek>il  steel. 

Rubbtr  on  st«?el  tieclro  or 
dip. 

Metal  r.nishes  on  steel 
(metal  finishes  include 
corronizing.  chrome  elec- 
tro copjier,  eltH'tro  cail- 
mium,  electro  spivulum. 
tin-ek'ctro  copper,  load 
dip,  radmiura  dip,  tin 
dip.  flo  metalK 

Pla.sticsand  synthctic-resin 
fini.sh  on  <teel. 

Gla.ss. 


StTBSTmjTE     MATERIALS    tTSED    IN    CEKMANT 

The  institute  has  studied  the  use  of  substi- 
tute materials  in  Germany  where  a  most  ex- 
tensive campaign  for  the  development  of  sub- 
stitutes has  been  waged  since  1933.  The 
German  Society  of  Engineers  and  other  or- 
ganizations issued  frequent  industrial  stand- 
ards for  substitute  materials  and  literature 
discussing  possible  substitutes  In  the  light  cf 
their  durability,  machining  qualities,  resist- 
ance to  stress,  wear,  temperature,  etc.  Below 
are  some  of  the  most  popular  of  the  German 
substitutes. 


Article 


.\ciil-proof  vaLs,  tanks, 
containers,  chemical 
etjuipraent  of  corrosion- 
resistant  metals— lead, 
nickel,  copper,  tin. 

Agitator  rods  (in  chemical 
industry  particularly 
rayon). 

Alkali-proof  vats,  tanks 
ctiemical  equipment. 


Asbestos.  , 

Asbestos  filler  in  plastics... 

Bathroom  fixtures,  plumb- 
ing (metal  I. 

Bearings  friction  (heavy 
duty). 

Beer  brewing  equipment 
(cornier). 

Bristles,  pig 


Material  substituted 


Bearings,  tin  alloy. 


Cables,  electric  (lead  cov- 

ere«l). 
Chemicalequipment.  (.See 

Alkali-resistant  and 

Acid-resistant.) 

Copal  

Cork  (bottle) , 

Cork  for  men's  bats ... 

Cork  (heat  insulant) , 


Corrosion-resLsting  piples, 

containers. 

Doorknobs..  

Doorplates  (forloclcs) 

Drapery  rods 

Electric  condenser  foil  (tin, 

lead). 
Furniture  fittings  f  metal). . 
Gear  wheels,  bearings 


Plastics,  in  particular  ITa- 
veg  plastic  and  Havejit 
cement  for  (vramic  joints, 
tiles,  etc 

Glass. 


Various  plastics.  In  partic- 
ular I.  G.  Dye  Trust 
alkali-resistant  cements 
for  ceramic  ioints  (.\splK 
cements  I,  a!kali-n>sistant 
pla-stics  (Uavegiii. 

Glass  wool. 

Woo<l  as  sawdust  or  pul- 
verize«l. 

Glass  and  porcelain. 

Synthetic  resin. 
Glass,  porcelain. 

Whale  hair  and  beard, 
plastic  brWks. 

L«a<i,  t>r<)nze,  nickel-con- 
taining lead  alloys,  cad- 
mium alloys. 

Plastic  covers. 


Synthetic  copals. 

Poplw  wo«m1. 

Pres.sed  flaked  .  "foam" 
Iilastics. 

Rubl)er,  foam,  pla.stic 
foam,  glass  wool,  alumi- 
num foil,  cardboanl.  di- 
atomite.  kieselguhr(these 
substances  cannot  ea'sily 
i>e  used  as  cold  iasulants 
as  they  are  not  water 
resisijfii). 

Porcelain  and  other  ceram- 
ics. 

Glass  or  plastics. 
Do. 

Glass. 

Pure  aluminum  or  tnac* 
nesium-aluminum  alloy. 

Plast  ics. 

Laminated  phenol  plastics. 
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Article 


Ouitar»rfha 

IJiii-a.itiT  loiian,  copper 
(lor  foull  nKMcBees) . 


iDfulants.. 


iMDlation  ainUnst  water  in 

evutfBor  DQiKiiiiir. 
Insuiaot*,  be«t  reskitinit... 
limlHit*  tound  prtxyflBK... 
LMther,  deounttvc 

l>rfttN«r  p^eklnn     ,  . 

Lifht  flstuTM  (wall  brack- 

eti.etr.). 
Liaoleum  (cork,  sisal,  etc.). 

iJnohom  flllw . 

Mattnw  fliUnf 


Packlnip.  Jwthfr 

fivrs  and  ottur  plumbing 

flxtumi,  metal. 

PlpM.  ca«t  Iron,  (Incrd 

PUiM,  copper,  used  in  food 

tadtutry. 
Pl|ii«.  low  prtMture  (cold 

wal*fV 
riatinatn  metal*  aa  electric 

cr>nta4:t  points. 


iUdiatan,  cast-iron 

BedlMd 

Be<i,e>totor  (in  rhemtoti 
ladoMnr,    particularly 

rayon). 

Koda,  drapery 

MoaaaK,neUl 

■teei  MUM  la  reeidential 

tiuUdinc*. 

Till  platf  for  canning 

Toili-t  flush  water  oontain- 

em.  metal. 

Towel  rack* , 

Tobee,  eontaincn  for  foods 

•ad  eonnetics  (tin.  leadV 
Warm  water  beaten  (for 

kitchens  and  small  niai- 

deoMB). 

'WMhboarla 

Waste  wa~,er  plumbing 

Waxe*.  natural 

Weif  hL*  for  fish  neU 

Wicker  for  furniture....... 

Zinced  sheet  metal 


Material  substituted 


Plastics. 

Copper-plated     steel     or 

aluminuni  sheeui,  tine 
pliite,  enameled  sheet 
meial. 

Glass  wool,  rias-*  cotton, 
glass  wool  on  wire  net- 
ting. eorrug8te<l  card- 
board, spun-ela-ts  mats, 
str*i>s  of  gla<ss  wool. 

Synthetic  re*in  sheets, 
bttuuien  sheets. 

Otaas  wool. 
Do 

Pl:)stics,  in  particular 
Mlpolam. 

Syntiw-tic rubber  (Buns). 

Ulass. 

Varioas  pla.sties  such  as 
lK.-Ilt.M.     '         -:aboI. 

Flako.!  iHa 

KuMhtIohi...  I  I  •-;..  foam, 
glass  wofil.«l:»gfii;»:n. 

Synthetic  ruhbiT  (Bunal. 

PoTvelain  and  other  ceram- 
ics. 

Bituminous  coreringK. 

Uls&<s. 

Thioresins  (Mipolam). 

Sni&ll  bands  of  platinum- 
iridluni  or  i>allaUium  sil- 
ver Imbedded  in  bronie 
by  rolling. 

Bheei  metal  (S3 4  pt-roent 
saving  in  wei^hlj. 

Iron  oxide. 

Glass. 


Do. 
91ate  and  tile. 
Bl^icks.  arches,  brick  work. 

Glass. 

Glass  or  porcelain. 

Glass. 
Aluminum. 


Pressed  glaai. 


Do. 
Glass  or  porcelain. 
Various  svnthetic  waxes. 
Pressed  glass. 
PU»tic  materials. 
Preascd  glass. 


RoolutioB  of  Executiye  Committee  of 
Saa  FrancUco  Chapter  of  ''France 
ForeTer** 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY 

or  CAurounA 
tS  THX  8KNATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  June  12  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  10  >,  1941 


Mr.  DOWNEY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  (X)nsent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  San  Francisco  chapter  of  "Prance 
Ptorever,-  relating  to  the  critical  condi- 
tions in  the  world  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re(X)RD,  as  follows: 

WhereM  the  executive  committee  of  Prance 
forever  In  New  York  did.  on  the  16th  day  ot 
Itay  IMl.  address  to  the  President  cf  the 
United  States  a  communication  expressing 
the  Tiewa  of  said  executive  conunlitee  upon 


the  present  French  situation,  manifested 
by  the  action  taken  by  the  Vichy  regime  in 
acquiescing  to  the  demands  made  by  the 
Nazi  Government:  and 

Whereas  It  appears  to  the  members  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  San  Francisco 
chapter  that  the  forced  collaboration  Im- 
posed upon  the  Vichy  regime  by  the  Nazi 
forces  of  evil  threatens  the  liberty  of  all  the 
freedom -loving  people  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
the  security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere;  and 

Whereas  the  granting  of  the  use  of  naval, 
air.  or  military  bases  by  the  Vichy  regime  in 
France.  North  and  West  Africa,  to  the  Axis 
Powers  Is  a  threat  to  the  safety  of  the  United 
States  and  its  historic  Monroe  Doctrine;  and 

Whereas  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle  has  demon- 
strated that  he  is  a  fearless,  conscientious, 
and  cotirageous  leader  of  the  free  French 
forces,  and  there  Is  continually  rallying  to  his 
said  forces  the  llberty-lovlng  Frenchmen 
throughout  the  world.  Including  those  who 
are  able  to  escape  from  the  Nazi  dominated 
French  territories:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chapter  of  France  Forever: 

1.  That  we  are  In  accord  with  the  views 
communicated  by  the  executive  committee  of 
France  Forever  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  under  date  of  May  16,  1941;  and  be  it 
further  resolved; 

2.  That  It  Is  urgent  to  protect  against  Axis 
penetration  into  Martinique,  North  Africa, 
Dakar,  and  Indochina,  penetration  which  Is 
helped  by  Vichy  agents;   and  be  It  further 

3.  That  we  believe  that  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  the  free  French  forces,  led  by 
Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle,  should  be  recognized 
by  the  United  States  Government  as  the  only 
free  and  independent  government  of  France; 
and  be  it  further  resolved, 

4.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Attorney  General,  the 
chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  Foreign 
Relations  Committees,  and  to  United  States 
Senator  Downxt,  of  California. 

Attested  a  true  copy. 

A.  CxTEvntDm, 
President,  San  Francisco  Chapter, 

France  Forever. 
Paul  Cbuciano, 
Secretary,  San  Francisco  Chapter, 

France  Forever. 


Shall  the  Nation  Passively  Submit  to  the 
Desecration  of  Its  Own  Flag? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CAJJTOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  12.  1941 


LETTER   FROM   C.\PT.   JAMES   P.   McGOV- 
KRN,  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  letter  addressed,  under 
date  of  June  10,  1941,  to  Hon.  Hatton  W. 
StTMNERS.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  from  the  capable  pen  of 
Capt.  James  P.  McGovern.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Bar,  a  letter  which  relates 
to  a  measure  now  j>ending  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  wliich  I  am  very 


much  interested,  a  bill  to  prevent  the  des- 
ecration and  mutilation  of  the  flag  of 
the  United  States. 

In  its  original  form  the  bill,  indexed 
and  numbered  as  S.  218.  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  on  January  8, 1941,  by  Sen- 
ator Charles  O.  Andrews,  of  Florida, 
Supported  by  numerous  patriotic  organ- 
izations, including  the  American  Legion 
and  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, the  bill,  amended  as  to  form  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
passed  the  Senate  on  April  4,  1941. 

Prior  to  its  enactment  in  the  other 
Chamber,  Senator  Van  Nuys,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  submitted 
the  measure  to  the  Attorney  General, 
who,  after  study,  endorsed  the  proposed 
legislation  and  suggested  that,  in  the  in- 
terest of  uniformity,  the  form  of  the 
bill  be  changed  so  as  to  conform  to  a 
similar  statute  now  in  force  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  a  suggestion  which 
was  readily  complied  with. 

Discussing  the  legislation,  the  Attor- 
ney General  said: 

There  Is  at  present  no  Federal  statute  of 
general  application  making  it  a  criminal 
offense  to  desecrate  or  mutilate  the  flag  of 
the  United  States.  •  •  •  Legislation  on 
the  subject  appears  to  be  desirable.  The  bill 
under  consideration,  however,  would  not  suf- 
ficiently protect  the  flag  against  use  for  ad- 
vertising purposes.  It  Is  suggested  that  per- 
haps the  best  approach  to  the  matter  would 
be  to  extend  the  existing  law  relating  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  rest  of  the  United 
States. 

Captain  McGovern,  the  author  of  the 
communication  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, to  which  I  have  referred,  is  a  lawyer 
of  great  ability  and  national  reputation, 
whose  public  expressions  in  respect  to 
public  issues  command  the  attention  of 
the  country.  As  a  veteran  of  the  World 
War,  with  a  record  of  service  with  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  his  right  to  be  heard 
in  relation  to  the  subject  with  which  he 
deals. 

Those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
the  time  to  give  consideration  to  his 
learned  and  constructive  comments  upon 
this  very  timely  legislative  proposal  will 
agree  that  that  which  he  had  to  say  is 
well  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  Congress,  I  am  quite  sure. 
Captain  McGovern 's  letter  follows: 
McGovern  &  McCabtht, 
Washington,  D.  C.  June  10,  1941. 
Hon.  Hatton  W.  Sumnihs, 

Chairman,    Committee    on    the   Judi- 
ciary.     House     of     Representatives. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Re  S.  218:  An  act  to  prevent  desecration  and 
mutilation   of   the   flag   of   the   United 
States. 

Dear  Congressman:  It  Is  not  my  purpose  to 
make  a  Flag  Day  speech  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  April  23,  1941.  nor  to  Intrude  on 
your  patience  by  reviewing  legislative  history 
regarding  the  flag,  with  which  you  are  most 
familiar.  However,  the  approach  of  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty-fourth  birthday  of  otu-  na- 
tional emblem  arouses  my  patriotic  fervor  to 
such  a  degree  that  I  feel  constrained  to  make 
a  further  attempt  to  alleviate.  If  not  over- 
come, the  opposition  which  you  have  Indi- 
cated to  the  above  bill.    In  so  doing  I  shall 
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address  my  appeal  to  your  Judicial  tempera- 
ment and  not  resort  to  any  flag  waving. 

The  purpose  of  Senator  Andrews"  bill.  8. 
218,  which  passed  the  Senate  April  4.  1941, 
and  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  House,  of  which  you  are 
chairman,  is  to  provide  Federal  or  national 
legislation  "to  prevent  desecration  and  muti- 
lation" of  the  national  emblem.    As  origi- 
nally introduced,  S.  218  was  limited  to  pro- 
visions to  prevent  the  desecration  and  muti- 
lation   of    the    flag,    but    as    reported    and 
amended  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
and  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Senate,  it 
followed    the    language    of    the   present    act 
applicable  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Included  restrictions  against  the  use  of  the 
flag  for  advertising  purposes.     Such   revised 
bin   is   In   accord  with    the  opinion   of   the 
Attorney   General    relative    to   S.    218   dated 
March   5.   1941,  which  stated,  among  other 
things,  that— 

"There  Is  at  present  no  Federal  statute  of 
general  application  making  It  a  criminal  of- 
fense to  desecrate  or  mutilate  the  flag  of 
the  United  States.  There  Is  such  a  statute 
applicable  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
forbids  the  public  mutilation  or  defacement 
of  the  flag  and  which  also  prohibits  the  use 
of  the  flag  for  advertising  purposes  (U.  S. 
Code,  title  4.  sec.  3) .  Legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject appears  to  be  desirable.  •  •  •  It  's 
suggested  that  perheps  the  best  approach  to 
the  matter  would  be  to  extend  the  existing 
law  relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
the  rest  of  the  United  States." 

Your  objections  to  S.  218  appear  to  be  based 
on  the  fact  that  all  the  States  have  enacted 
various,  but  not  uniform,  laws  affording  a 
measure  of  prote<;tion  to  the  flag,  and  that 
the  States  can  be  trusted  to  enforce  such 
laws.      Many,    If    not    all    the    States,    have 
adopted  their  own  State  flags,  and  I  am  sure 
you  are  acquainted  with  seme  of  the  city 
flags  of  various  municipalities.     The  people 
are  and  should  be  proud  of  these  emblems. 
Federal,  State,  and  municipal,  but  It  is  no 
reflection    on    their    attachment    to    these 
standards  to  be  reminded  that  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Old  Glory,  Is  the  flag  of  the  people 
In  their  capacity  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  as  distinguished  from  their  capacity 
as  citizens  of  the  State  and  municipalities. 
It  therefore  seems  a  little  strange  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  In  their  capacity 
as   citizens  of   the  State  have   taken  steps 
to  protect  the  national  emblem  and  that  the 
representatives  of  ihe  people  in  their  capacity 
as  citizens  of  the.  United  States  should  do 
nothing  about  It.    In  answer  to  this,  you  ex- 
press the  view  that.  If  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy   are    to    jprevail,    all    governmental 
powers  which  they  can  discharge  should  be 
held  back  In  the  States  and  local  units  and 
that  the  people  back  home  "must  be  kept  on 
the  Job  if  they  are  to  retain  their  Interest, 
their  serious  respoiislbllity,  and  develop  their 
governmental    capacities."      You    also    state 
that  "it  would  be  a  much  healthier  thing  for 
all  communities  for  the  constable  to  arrest 
a  person   desecrating  the  flag,  or  that  the 
people  m  the  community  do  It.  have  them 
tried  In  a  local  court  by  local  officers  elected 
by  the  people,  than  to  have  them  arrested 
by  a  Federal  marshal  and  tried  In  a  court 
commissioned  by  Washington."    These  senti- 
ments might  well  be  applied  to  many  Fed- 
eral laws  but,  concededly,  there  are  condi- 
tions under  which  the  people  may  not   be 
able  to  act  locaUy.     If  there  Is  any  purpose 
or  merit  In  a  law  tb  prevent  the  desecration 
and  mutilation  of  ^he  flag,  I  propose  to  show 
that    there    may    be    circumstances    under 
which  such  protection  cannot  be  extended 
except  pursuant  to!  Federal  legislation. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  in  Halter  v. 
Hayvcard  (27  S.  C.  4l9,  422) ,  in  which  case  the 
Supreme  Court  rec|3gnlzed  the  right  of  the 
State  to  adopt  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  the  national  flag,  the  flag  "signifies  gov- 
ernment resting  oni  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
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emed,  liberty  regulated  by  law.  the  protection 
of    the    weak    against    the    strong,    sectu-ity 
against  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
absolute  safety  for  free  Institutions  against 
foreign  aggression."    He  also  stated  that  "one 
who  loves  the  Union  will  love  the  State  in 
which  he  resides,  and  love,  both  of  the  com- 
mon country  and  of  the  State  will  diminish 
in  proportion  as  respect  for  the  flag  Is  weak- 
ened."    The  flag  being  a  symbol,   it   seems 
unfortunate  that  laws  must   be  enacted   to 
Insure  Its  protection  and  respect,  but  such 
laws  have  apparently  been  found  necessary. 
If  laws,  like  flags,  could  be  regarded  as  em- 
blems of  those  principles  which  we,  as  citi- 
zens, are  croud  to  maintain,  there  would  be 
no  occasion  to  impose  fines  and  penalties  for 
their  infringement.    I  have  witnessed  the  re- 
spect and  emotions  of  people  standing  before 
the    Declaration    of    Independence    and    the 
Constl^utlon  and  even  the  Magna  Carta  on 
display  in  the  Congressional  Library,  but  It 
Is  very  doubtful  that  they  would  doff  their 
hats  in  the  presence  of  the  Federal  Statutes 
at  Large. 

Although,  as  Indicated,  all  the  SUtes  have 
adopted  laws  to  prevent  the  desecration  and 
mutilation  of  the  flag,  a  very  interesting  sit- 
uation arises  in  regard  to  the  enforcement 
of  such  laws  on  lands  or  property  acquired  by 
the  Government  In  such  States.  Until  re- 
cently it  was  generally  accepted  that  all  lands 
and  property  acquired  by  the  United  States 
were  within  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  prosecution  for  of- 
fenses occurring  on  Government  lands  and 
property  could  not  be  maintained  under  State 
laws.  This  question  of  Jurisdiction,  as  you 
will  recall,  arises  under  article  I.  section  8 
(par.  17)  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  exercise 
exclusive  legislation  •  •  •  over  all  places 
purchased  by  consent  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the 
erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock- 
yards, and  other  needful  buildings." 

In  view  of  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  lands  and  properties  by  the  United 
States  for  governmental  purposes,  the  nature 
of  the  Jurisdiction  over  such  lands  becomes 
very  Important.  In  the  recent  case  of  James, 
etc.  V.  Dravo  Contracting  Co.  (302  U.  S.  134, 
58  S.  C.  208),  decided  December  6.  1937.  the 
Supreme  Court  held,  In  effect,  that  the  extent 
of  the  Jurisdiction  acquired  by  the  Govern- 
ment over  such  lands,  etc.,  depends  on  the 
degree  of  sovereignty  conveyed  or  surrendered 
by  the  States.    The  Court  stated  as  follows: 

"It  Is  not  unusual  for  the  United  States  to 
own  within  a  State  lands  which  are  set  apart 
and  used  for  public  purposes.  Such  owner- 
ship and  use  without  more  do  not  withdraw 
the  lands  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State. 
The  lands  'remain  part  of  her  territory  and 
within  the  operation  of  her  laws,  save  that 
the  latter  cannot  affect  the  title  of  the  United 
States  or  embarrass  it  in  using  the  lands  or 
Interfere  with  Its  right  of  disposal.'  Clause 
17  governs  those  cases  where  the  United  States 
acquires  lands  with  the  consent  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  for  the  purposes  there  de- 
scribed. If  lands  are  otherwise  acquired,  and 
Jurisdiction  Is  ceded  by  the  State  to  the 
United  States,  the  terms  of  the  cession,  to 
the  extent  that  they  may  lawfully  be  pre- 
Bcrlljed.  that  Is,  consistently  with  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  purpose  of  the  acquisition,  de- 
termine the  extent  of  the  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion." 

Acting  under  the  above  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Congress  has  defined  certain 
crimes  and  made  same  punishable  under  Fed- 
eral law  when  committed  within  or  on  lands 
reserved  or  acquired  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  "for  the  erection  of  a  fort,,  magazine, 
arsenal,  dockyard,  or  other  needful  building" 
(U.  S.  Criminal  Code,  ch.  11^  sec.  451,  par. 
"third";  18  U.  S.  C.  A.  451).  Said  provision, 
as  recently  amended  by  the  act  of  June  11, 
1940,  provides  as  foUows: 


"The  crimes  and  cffenses  defined  In  this 
chapter  shall  be  punished  as  herein  pre- 
scribed:    •     •     • 

"Third.  When  committed  within  or  on  any 
lands  reserved  or  acquired  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States,  and  under  the  exclusive  or 
concurrent  Jurisdiction  thereof,  or  any  pUe* 
purchased  or  otherwise  acquired  by  the 
United  St.ates  by  consent  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be. 
for  the  erection  of  a  fort,  magazine,  arsenal, 
dockyard,  or  other  useful  buildings  " 

The  act  of  June  11.  1940  (H.  R.  8110)  in- 
serted "or  concurrent"  after  "exclusive"  and 
before  "Jurisdiction"  and  omitted  "exclusive" 
before  "use  of  the  United  SUtes."  As  indi- 
cated In  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  (No.  1708)  on  said  bill,  the 
amendment  was  necessary  to  overcome  the 
effect  of  the  above  Dravo  case  In  which  It 
was  held  "that  a  State  may  properly  main- 
tain partial  or  concurrent  Jurisdiction  over 
certain  Federal  reservations,"  and  that  "the 
bill  wlU  have  the  effect  of  giving  the  United 
States  concurrent  Jurisdiction  with  the 
SUtes  over  criminal  matters  arising  on  such 
reservations  where  the  United  States  does 
not  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction." 

Following  the  reasoning  and  logic  of  the 
Dravo  cast-  and  prior  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  Omgress  can  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  United  States  where  the  State  has  with- 
held It.  The  Jurisdiction  acquired  by  the 
United  States  depends  on  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  grant  by  the  SUtes.  If  the  State 
reserves  a  measure  of  Jurisdiction  or  con- 
current Jurisdiction  the  United  SUtes  ac- 
quires something  and  undoubtedly  the 
amendment  was  Intended  to  allow  the  United 
States  to  proceed  under  such  Jurisdiction  as 
it  acquired — although  it  might  not  be  ex- 
clusive. 

However,  chapter  11  of  the  Criminal  Code, 
In  which  the  above  provision  appears,  relates 
only  to  the  crimes  therein  specified.  Need- 
less to  say.  there  Is  no  reference  In  said  chap- 
ter to  desecration  and  mutilation  of  the 
flag,  but  the  foUowing  Interesting  provision 
does  appear: 

"Whoever,  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
any  State,  organized  Territory,  or  district, 
but  within  or  upon  any  of  the  places  now 
existing  or  hereafter  reserved,  or  acquired, 
described  In  section  451  of  this  title,  shall 
do  or  omit  the  doing  of  any  act,  or  thing 
which  Is  not  made  penal  by  any  laws  of 
Congress,  but  which  If  committed  or  omitted 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State,  Terri- 
tory, or  district  In  which  such  place  is  sit- 
uated, by  the  laws  thereof  In  force  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1940,  and  remaining  In  force  at  the 
time  of  the  doing  or  omitting  the  doing  of 
such  act  or  thing,  would  be  penal,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  like  offense  and  be  sub- 
ject to  a  like  punishment"  (U.  8.  Criminal 
Code,  sec.  289,  as  amended,  June  6,  1940: 
18  U.  S.  C.  A.  468). 

As  stated  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  People 
of  Puerto  Rico  v.  Shell  Co.  (302  U.  8.  253, 
58  S.  C.  167),  "Prosecutions  under  this  sec- 
tion are  not  to  enforce  the  laws  cf  the  State. 
Territory,  or  district,  but  to  enforce  the  Fed- 
eral law  the  details  of  which  Instead  cf  being 
recited  are  adopted  by  reference." 

Assuming  that  violations  of  the  State  laws 
relating  to  the  desecration  and  mutilation 
and  even  advertising  of  the  flag  may  be  prose- 
cuted In  the  Federal  coiu-U  under  the  above 
section,  the  question  nevertheless  remains 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  Jurisdiction  acquired 
by  the  Unlt«'d  States  In  and  to  the  lands  or 
property  on  which  such  violations  occur.  In 
any  event  It  Is  extremely  doubtful  that  such 
crimes  can  b<;  prosecuted  In  the  Federal  court 
If  they  are  committed  on  lands  other  than 
those  acqulrcid  by  the  United  SUtes  "for  the 
erection  of  a  fort,  magazine,  arsenal,  dock- 
yard, or  othtT  needful  building." 

If  the  abo^e  observations  arrest  the  atten- 
tion   regarding    the    extent   of   Jurtadlctloo 
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acquired  by  the  United  States,  as  It  U  believed 
thej  sbould.  the  situation  becomes  more  se- 
rious and  Im.nortant  sls  to  lands  and  property 
acquired  under  the  act  of  August  31.  1035 
(U.  8  C.  A.,  ch.  1  (A)).  enUtled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  preservatior  of  historic  Amer- 
lean  sites,  buildings,  objects,  and  antiquities 
of  historical  significance."  etc.,  It  being  de- 
clared to  be  "a  national  policy  to  preserve 
for  public  use  historic  sites,  buildings,  and 
objects  of  national  significance  for  the  in- 
spiration and  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States."  Under  said  act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  make 
surveys,  researches,  and  Investigations  to  de- 
termine what  properties  possess  value  as  com- 
memorating or  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
United  Sutes  and  to  acquire,  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States,  by  gift,  purchase,  or  other- 
wise, any  such  properties  or  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  Sutes,  munlclftalltiee,  asso- 
cutlons.  and  others  to  restore,  protect,  main- 
tain, and  operate  the  same.  The  Secretary 
is  also  authorized  to  perform  all  acts  and  to 
Issue  such  rules  and  reg\ilations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
act.  and  any  violation  of  such  rules  and 
regulations  is  made  a  crime.  Among  the 
many  historic  sites  and  objects  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  acquired  and  now 
being  raalntalned  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment "for  the  inspiration  and  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States"  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  great  national  parlLs)  may  be  men- 
tioned Oettysburg.  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the 
Lee  Mansion,  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  Fort 
McHenry.  over  which  fort  the  national 
emblem  was  flying  to  afford  the  Inspiration 
for  the  national  anthem.  Said  act  contains 
the  following  significant  provision: 

"Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held  to  de- 
prive any  State,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  of  Its  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction 
in  and  over  lands  acquired  by  the  United 
States  under  this  act"  (sec.  5). 

The  fact  again  remains,  however,  that  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  Jurisdiction  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  over  landls  under 
the  above  act  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
consent  or  grant  by  the  States.  It  Is  very 
doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  11  of  the  Criminal  Code, 
referred  to  above.  Including  those  adopting 
State  laws,  apply  to  lands  acquired  under 
the  act  of  Augvist  21.  1935.  but  are  confined 
to  lands  acquired  "for  the  erection  of  a  fort, 
magazine,  arsenal,  dockyard,  or  other  needful 
building." 

In  conclusion  and  reverting  to  the  doctrine 
of  "States'  rights.-  if  not  "State  responsibil- 
ities," emphasized  In  your  letter,  it  might  be 
MfOed  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
tiim  over  and  assumed  the  concurrent  power 
of  enforcing  all  State  crimes  on  Federal  lands 
acquired  "for  the  erection  of  a  fort,  magazine, 
arsenal,  dockyard,  or  other  needful  building." 
but  I  am  constrained  to  the  view  that  as  to 
other  lands — and  there  are  many  mch — the 
Jurisdiction  of  both  the  Federal  Go\'ernment 
and  the  States  must  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  grant  by  the  latter  to  the  former. 

The  Attorney  General  has  apparently  not 
given  the  provisions  of  section  289  of  the 
Criminal  Code  the  general  effect  which  oth- 
ers might  attach  thereto,  for,  as  stated,  he 
has  advised  that  "there  is  no  Federal  statute 
of  general  application  making  it  a  criminal 
offense  to  desecrate  or  mutilate  the  flng."  If 
all  State  crimes  have  been  incorporated  to 
FMeral  law  -by  rtference  Instead  of  reciting 
them."  including  those  relating  to  the  dese- 
cration and  mutilation  of  the  flag,  the 
adoption  of  S.  218  would  clear  up  all  uncer- 
tainty In  this  regard  and  surely  there  could 
be  no  harm  at  least  In  these  times,  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  place  Itself  on  Its 
record  that  an  Insult  to  Its  flag  wotild  result 
tn  tta  condemnation. 

Oonllally  and  respectfully  yours. 

Jamb  P.  McCovBUf. 
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ADDRESS  BY  GEORGE  MEANT 


Mr,  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  include  therein  the  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  George  Meany,  secretary 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
before  the  New  York  Building  Congress 
at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City,  on 
June  3.  1941. 

I  commend  this  address  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  today,  because  it  out- 
lines the  fine  record  of  achievement  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  since 
its  inception,  as  well  as  its  record  of  co- 
operation with  the  present  defense  activ- 
ities of  the  Government.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  unjust  and  uniair  to  penalize  the 
entire  membership  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  for  the  isolated  abuses 
inimical  to  the  public  interest  that  might 
exist.  This  fine  organization  represents 
the  great  majority  cf  the  working  men 
and  women  of  this  country  who  are  mem- 
bers of  a  labor  organization,  most  of 
whom  join  with  us  in  deploring  the  exist- 
ing strike  situations  in  those  industries 
vital  to  the  national  defense. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  on 
behalf  of  its  membership,  has  stated  pub- 
licly Its  position  of  complete  cooperation 
with  the  defense  program,  and  Its  record 
speaks  for  itself.  I  Uunk  that  this  record 
is  a  great  tribute  to  its  outstanding  lead- 
ership, which  has  put  forth  tremendous 
eflforts  to  maintain  order  and  discipline 
within  the  ranks  of  this  organization  dur- 
ing the  national  crisis.  I  am  aware,  too, 
of  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  of  Its 
afiaiiates  and  their  efforts  to  avoid  strikes 
within  their  particular  organizations.  I 
am  particularly  familiar  with  the  efforts 
of  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Association,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Joseph  P.  Ryan,  which  is  located  in  my 
district.  The  conduct  of  this  organiza- 
tion in  connection  with  the  vital  ship- 
ping problem  has  been  exemplary.  The 
record  of  the  checkers,  watchmen,  brick- 
layers, wire  lathers,  and  all  other  patri- 
otic affiliates  of  the  building  trades  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  equally 
commendable.  This  joint  eflfort  is  truly 
deserving  of  the  ccnnmendation  of  the 
Congress  as  a  contribution  to  the  preser- 
vation of  harmony  and  good  will  within 
the  ranks  of  labor  in  these  trying  times. 

The  Congress  should  accordingly  delib- 
erate long  and  carefully  before  indulging 
in  the  hasty  action  of  placing  legislation 
on  the  statute  books  which  will  adversely 
affect  the  rights  of  millions  of  loyal  and 
patriotic  Americans  who  are  glad  and 


willing  to  work,  for  many  years  to  come, 
in  order  to  penalize  the  abuses  of  a  very 
small  minority,  which  may  be  jpenalized 
severely  in  other  ways.  Do  not  let  us 
legislate  collectively  to  punish  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  an  un-American  assault 
on  the  rights  of  labor;  to  correct  a  wrong 
that  may  be  dealt  with  in  another  man- 
ner. 

The  betterment  of  the  working  condi- 
tions of  labor  has  always  been  the  pride 
and  joy  of  our  democracy.  The  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  and  its  affili- 
ates, typify  the  true,  loyal,  and  patriotic 
laboring  man.  Let  us  express  our  confi- 
dence in  its  continued  cooperation  with 
our  Government  instead  of  enacting 
unjustifiable  legislation  at  this  time.        j 

ITae  address  follows:  ] 

Organized  labor's  responsibUlty  in  the 
present  national  emergency  is  to  do  every- 
thing humanly  possible  to  cooperate  with 
our  Government  in  Its  defense  efforts,  and  at 
the  same  time  continue  to  pursue  its  tradi- 
tional objectives.  This  responsibility  Is  gladly 
shouldered  by  the  workers  who  make  up  what 
we  feel  Is  the  outstanding  trade-union  of  all 
history — the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  objectives  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  are  well  kno  /n.  They  are  the  ob- 
jectives of  any  vigorous,  free  trade-union 
movement,  which  are  to  improve,  through 
organization,  the  conditions  under  which 
wage  earners  must  work  and  must  live.  And 
these  objectives  have  been  attained.  Despite 
depressions  and  other  setbacks  from  time  to 
time,  the  American  worker  today  stands,  and 
for  a  great  many  years  past  has  stood,  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  workers  of  the  rest 
cf  the  world  in  conditions  of  work  and  of 
life.  And  It  is  not  a  mere  claim,  but  a  matter 
of  recognized  historic  fact  that  the  envied 
position  of  the  American  worklngman  has 
been  produced  in  very  large  measure  through 
the  activities  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  of  the  unions  affiliated  therewith. 
But  our  organization  has  always  had  another 
objective  that  runs  concurrent  to  that  of 
raising  wages,  reducing  hours,  and  Improving 
working  conditions  for  the  tollers  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
from  the  very  day  of  Its  Inception  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  defense,  the  protection,  and  the 
preser\atlon  of  the  democracy  under  which 
It  has  been  possible  for  trade-unions  to  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  national  welfare. 

In  the  flnal  analysis,  this  Is  nothing  more 
than  plain  horse  sense.  The  workers  of 
America  have  attained  a  higher  standard  of 
living  than  have  any  other  workers  through 
the  free  collective-action  machinery  of  their 
trade-unions.  The  free  trade-union  system 
exists  because  we  operate  In  this  country 
under  a  governmental  formula  under  which  It 
is  possible  for  workers  as  well  as  employers 
and  all  other  groups  to  collectively  strive 
for  Improvements  In  their  particular  field  of 
activity.  Hence  the  preservation  of  that 
governmental  formula  means  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  opportunity  for  workers  not  only 
to  maintain  the  standards  already  secured 
but  raise  these  standards  to  an  even  higher 
level. 

It  Is  this  sincere,  deep-running  determina- 
tion with  which  the  workers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor's  building  trades, 
metal  trades,  and  all  other  crafts  are  Imbued, 
which  has  distinguished  the  American  Fed- 
erntlon  of  Labor  from  rival  labor  movements 
that  have  sprung  up  In  this  country  at  in- 
tervals during  the  past  60  years,  made  a 
furor  for  a  few  years,  and  then  disinte- 
grated and  disappeared  from  the  scene. 

Just  a  week  ago,  in  an  address  to  the 
people  of  America,  cur  President  made  It 
plainer  perhaps  than  ever  before  that  we 
cannot  maintain  cur  free  governmental  sys- 


tem In  a  world  dominated  by  Nazi  Germany 
The  rule  of  brute^  force  rather  than  the  rule 
of  Justice  and  realson  Is  unacceptable  to  the 
American  people,  i  I  think  it  Is  plain  now  to 
everyone  possessed  of  ordinary  common  sense 
that  there  can  be  ho  compromise  between  our 
system  of  free  Injstltutlons  and  the  brutal, 
inhuman  system  Sponsored  and  practiced  by 
Hitler,  Stalin,  and;  Mussolini.  There  may  be 
some  who  disagrele  with  this  theory— there 
may  be  some  who  [feel  that  we  can  maintain 
our  system  and  a(:hleve  a  decent,  equitable 
relationship  with  a  Nazi-dominated  Europe— 
but  very  recent  history  tells  us  that  this  is 
not  possible.  In  Norway,  Holland.  Denmark. 
Belgium,  and  in  [other  countries  of  conti- 
nental Europe  there  were  many  who  felt  this 
way  a  year  or  so  aio.  but  I  am  sure  that  you 
would  have  an  extJemtly  difHcult  task  if  you 
were  to  visit  these  Icountries  today  seeking  to 
find  someone  who  felncerely  and  honestly  be- 
lieved that  appease  aient  of  dictators  is  a  good 
policy. 

I  think  It  *s  apprdpriate  to  point  out  at  this 
time  that  the  Amej-lcan  Federation  of  Labor 
saw  Hitlerism  for  Iwhat  it  was  8  full  years 
ago— a  long,  long  tjlme  before  the  people  of 
our  country  achieved  such  a  virtual  unanim- 
ity as  now  exists  |with  respect  to  this  so- 
called  government.  To  most  people  at  that 
time  Hitlerism  was  a  pretty  remote  sort  of 
thing.  They  read  about  It.  they  heard  about 
it  on  the  radio  novi'  and  then,  and  that  was 
about  all. 

But  the  labor  mavement  of  this  country 
realized,  as  long  as  U  years  ago,  that  the  Nazi 
regime  constituted  :i  threat  to  the  cherished 
privileges  of  demcoacy  even  In  a  nation  so 
distant  from  Germaiiy  as  Is  the  United  States. 
We  denounced  Hitlejr  and  Hitlerism  then,  we 
denounced  them  rejeatedly,  and  we  have  for 
many  years  now  maintained  a  strict  boycott 
of  Nazi-made  goods  in  an  effort  to  contribute 
something  to  the  j  destruction  of  totali- 
tarianism. I 

As  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Hitler's  dictatorship, 
where  subsequent  pvents  proved  that  the 
American  Federatiori  of  Labor  had  been  100- 
percent  correct  In  Its  appraisal  of  the  Nazi 
system  of  cruel  oppression,  so  It  was  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Stalin  arid  his  dictatorship  of  the 
left. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  never 
had  any  Illusions  about  the  Communist  dic- 
tatorship and  did  not,  hesitate  to  point  out  its 
.  most  vigorous  disapproval  of  the  Russian 
brand  of  tyrannical  tule.  We  refused  to  see 
any  substantial  difleiience  between  the  Fascist 
type  of  dictatorship  and  the  Communist  type, 
-and  the  unholy  papt  between  Stalin  and 
Hitler  21  months  ago — the  pact  which  was 
the  signal  for  Hitler  to  start  this  war — proved 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  had 
been  right  In  Its  refiHsal  to  draw  any  line  of 
demarcation  between  a  dictatorship  of  the 
right  and  a  dictatorship  of  the  left. 

I  am  pointing  thede  things  out  to  give  you 
the  background  of  t^e  American  Federation 
of  Labor's  forthrlghit  opposition  of  totali- 
tarianism going  bacli^  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  Those  of  you  I  who  are  aflUlated  with 
the  labor  movement  undoubtedly  are  fa- 
miliar with  this  background,  but  the  repre- 
sentatives of  management  here  today  may 
not  realize  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  the  longest  and  most  consistent 
record  of  hostility  tOj  nazl-lsm  of  any  group 
In  this  country.  So  f^r  as  the  5.000.000  work- 
ers represented  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  are  concerned,  there  Is  no  need  to 
educate  us  to  the  vicious  character  of  nazl- 
lsm.  for  we  have  had  it  seared  Into  our  con- 
sciousness for  close  t6  a  decade 
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Seven  months  ago, 


at  the  sixtieth  annual 


convention  held  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
the  American  Federaltlon  of  Labor  unani- 
mously pledged  that  it  would  rally  to  the 
cause  of  democracy  abd  make  every  neces- 
sary sacrifice  to  aid  national  defense  The 
convention  further  pledged  that  American 
workers,  as  represented  by  the  A.  P.  of  L., 


would  do  everything  in  their  power  to  avoid 
strikes  and  to  speed  up  production. 

Last  January  the  building  and  construc- 
tion trades  department  of  the  A.  P  of  L 
which  represents  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  construction  workers  throughout  the 
country— bricklayers,  carpenters  electrical 
workers  engineers,  plumbers,  lathers,  roofers, 
laborers,  sheet-metal  workers,  iron  workers 
plasterers,  painters,  and  the  other  building 
trades— held  a  conference  in  Washlngrcn. 

The  building  and  construction  trades  de- 
partment pledged  the  Nation  that  stoppages 
on  defense  projects  because  of  Jurisdictional 
disputes  or  for  any  other  reason  would  be 
avoided.  And  the  department  established 
machinery  to  see  to  it  that  this  nollcv  was 
made  effective.  t—     j      « 

Now  we  have  seen  headlines  galore  in  which 
the  word  "strike"  appears.  We  have  seen 
the  essays  of  columinists  and  the  writings  of 
editorial  authors  and  the  drawings  of  car- 
toonists all  seeking  to  give  the  impression 
that  labor  is  striking  left  and  right  and  Im- 
pending the  national-defense  program  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  cannot  be  held 
accountable  for  the  actions  of  other  groups. 
This  is  so  obvious  that  it  should  not  be  neces- 
sary to  take  the  time  to  say  It.  Yet  the  fact 
remains  that  the  columnists  and  the  cartoon- 
ists and  the  editorial  writers,  with  cnly  the 
rarest  of  exceptions,  have  not  differentiated 
between  the  A.  P.  of  L.  and  these  other  groups. 
Nothing  could  be  more  inaccurate;  nothing 
could  be  more  unfair. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor's  record  and  see  whether  or  not 
we  have  kept  our  pledge  to  keep  working  and 
to  work  out  solutions  of  differences  in  a 
peaceful  manner.  Let  uj  look  specifically  at 
the  War  Department's  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment's building  construction  programs  in 
which,  as  everybody  knows,  the  workers  In-, 
volved  have  been  A.  P.  of  L.  workers.  Has 
the  A.  P.  of  L.  been  merely  giving  llp-servlce 
to  the  defense  program?  What  does  the  rec- 
ord show? 

Recently  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  Issued 
a  very  Interesting  report.  This  report  dealt 
with  the  e  1.200 ,000.000  construction  program 
of  the  War  Department,  authorized  by  Con- 
gress so  that  accommodations  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  young  men  inducted  into  the 
Nation's  new  Army.  Did  the  building  trades 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  impede  the  cantonment 
construction  program?  Or  did  they  buckle 
down  and  turn  In  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
cooperation  in  history?  The  report  of  Sec- 
retary Stimson  supplies  the  answer.  The 
answer  Is  this:  Out  of  a  total  of  40,607.000 
man-days  worked  on  the  cantonment  pro- 
gram, only  14.875  man-days  were  lost  ae  a 
result  of  labor  difficulties. 

This  percentage  of  delay  was  so  infinltesl- 
mally  small  that  it  amounted  to  only  three 
one-hundredths  of  1  percent.  In  other  words, 
if  there  had  been  33  times  as  many  stoppages 
as  there  actually  were,  the  delay  would  still 
have  amounted  to  only  1  percent.  Is  this 
cooperation?  I  submit  that  it  Is— coopera- 
tion of  the  most  outstanding  type,  coopera- 
tion which  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any 
other  part  of  the  national  community. 

And  on  the  Navy's  air-training  station  and 
other  building  construction  the  story  Is  much 
the  same.  The  Navy  Department  has  not 
issued  a  report  on  labor's  cooperation  simi- 
lar to  the  one  issued  by  the  War  Department, 
which  I  have  Just  described.  But  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Department  show  that  there  was  only  one 
stoppage.  This  was  in  Boston,  where  there 
was  a  dispute  over  the  employment  of  W.  P.  A. 
workers.    This  was  the  only  stoppage. 

John  P.  Coyne,  the  president  of  the  build- 
ing and  construction  trades  department, 
stepped  Into  that  picture  promptly,  and 
within  2  days  this  lone  strike  was  at  an  end. 
So  here  again,  with  reference  to  the  building- 
construction  program  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, man-days  lost,  as  compared  with  man- 


days  worked,  amount  to  only  the  most  micro- 
scopic fraction  cf  1  percent. 

And  when  we  lock  at  the  situation  as  re- 
gards the  ciDnstruction  of  arsenals,  factories 
and  other  buildings  imperatively  needed  by 
the  Nation  in  this  emergency,  we  find  once 
again  that  the  bricklayers,  carpenters, 
pliunbers.  engineers,  and  other  A.  P.  of  L 
building-trades  mechanics  have  been  doing 
their  part  and  that  stoppages  have  been  prac- 
tically none.xistent. 

Yet.  despite  this  truly  wonderful  coopera- 
tion In  the  national  effort,  you  have  seen  and 
heard  little  praise  of  labor.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  have  seen  quite  a  few  brickbats 
tossed.  However  on  that  score  we  wont 
worry  a  great  deal.  Labor  representatives 
are  not  the  least  bit  thin-skinned  and  being 
on  the  receiving  end  of  fast-traveling  brick- 
bats is  no  new  experience. 

Now  I  have  mentioned  the  99  97  record  of 
uninterrupted  work  on  the  part  of  the  A  F. 
of  L.'s  buUdlng  trades  In  the  defense  pro- 
gram, which  In  my  opinion,  is  more  than 
enough  to  have  earned  for  the  building  trades 
a  permanent  place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  of 
service  to  the  Nation.  But  this  is  not  all 
that  the  building  trades  have  done.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  couldn't  begin  to  tell  the 
whole  story  if  I  kept  ycu  here  for  a  week. 
But  there  is  time  for  one  typical  example 
of  what  I  have  in  mind. 

At  Corpus  Christl.  Tex.,  which  Is  down  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Navy  Department 
decided  that  it  would  like  to  erect  a  naval 
alr-tralning  station.  Not  Just  a  little  propo- 
sition, mind  you.  but  a  project  to  cost  the 
sum  of  »44 .000.000. 

The  mission  of  this  station  Is  to  train 
thousands  of  young  men  to  defend  their 
country  In  tlie  air.  where  so  much  of  the 
fighting  In  this  war  is  taking  place.  In  July 
of  1940  the  first  ground  was  turned  at  Corpus 
Christl.  Eighteen  thousand  men  were  em- 
ployed In  the  gigantic  Job  of  constructing 
that  air  base  for  Uncle  Sam. 

Big  as  the  State  of  Texas  te.  and  Its  the 
largest  State  In  the  Union.  Texas  couldn't 
begin  to  supply  the  thousands  of  craftsmen 
needed  to  construct  this  training  station  out 
In  the  wilderness  beside  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  Navy  Department  advises  me  that  one- 
fourth,  or  almost  5.000  of  the  workers  had  to 
be  brought  In  from  cutslde  Texas.  And  most 
of  these  did  not  come  from  Jiast  the  other 
side  of  the  Texas  line.  Most  of  these  crime 
from  as  far  away  as  Chicago  and  New  York, 
and  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle. 
How  was  th:s  done? 

Through  the  machinery  of  the  building  and 
construction  trades  department.  No  other 
agency,  public  or  private,  could  have  acccm- 
plished  this  Job  of  producing  such  large 
numbers  of  trained  men,  for  no  other  agency 
has  the  facilities  or  the  organizational  set-up 
required  to  accomplish  such  a  feat.  The 
building  and  constructions  trades  department 
had  made  an  Inventory  of  available  man- 
power, and  when  It  was  Informed  of  the  Job 
requirements,  the  department  reached  out 
for  these  men  and  dispatched  them  to  Corpus 
Christl.  These  men  were  brought  in  without 
It  costing  the  Government  a  single  penny  for 
transportation  costs. 

The  A.  P.  of  L.  mechanics  at  Corpus  Christl 
put  up  with  primitive  living  quarters — tourist 
camps,  trailer  carts,  and  beach  shacks — with- 
out complaint.  For  they  knew  that  thcsa 
w?re  not  normal  times.  They  knew  that 
they  were  making  their  contribution  to  the 
preservation  of  our  American  way  cf  life. 
They  worked  hard.  And  the  result  was  that 
the  Corpus  Christl  training  station  was  com- 
pleted months  ahead  of  schedule 

Till  sort  of  cooperation  has  been  given  by 
the  A.  P.  of  L.  time  and  again.  We  expect  to 
continue  to  give  this  type  of  service  to  the 
Nation. 

Now.  while  I  come  to  you  today  es  a  repre- 
sentative of  labor,  not  as  a  spokesman  for 
management,  I  would  be  less  than  fair  U  X 
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to  attempt  to  leare  with  ycu  tbe  tm- 
presfilon  that  labor  alone  la  solely  and  ez- 
cltMlvdy  deaervlng  of  credit  for  the  splendid 
noard  of  eooperatlon  In  the  national -defense 
pttigrain. 

The  truth  la  that  this  record  of  uninter- 
rupted work  would  not  have  been  pcasible 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  Government,  when 
It  started  on  this  vast  building  program, 
awarded  the  contracts  to  outstanding  firms 
who  had  enjoyed  contractual  relations  with 
the  bullding-trades  organizations  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  for  many  years. 
These  employers  bad  many  years'  experience 
with  collective  bargaining,  with  the  unionized 
condition  of  their  workers,  with  the  set-up. 
In  short,  in  which  workers  and  employers 
pull  together  harmoniously  most  of  the  time 
and.  when  a  difference  of  some  sort  does 
ariae.  it  is  quickly  adjuste  I  In  a  peaceful 
manner. 

I  would  be  lew  than  frank  if  1  were  to 
say  that  in  all  other  fields  of  national-de- 
fense effort  records  have  been  made  quite  as 
good  as  that  made  in  the  construction  end 
of  the  defense  program.  On  the  other  hand. 
It  is  a  fact  that,  so  far  as  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  is  concerned,  records  of  un- 
interrupted production  have  been  made 
which  are  far  superior  to  what  was  done  In 
1917  and  1918.  Ihe  millions  of  working  men 
and  women  In  the  rank  and  file  of  organized 
labor  have  made  sacrifices,  maintained  strict 
discipline,  and  kept  the  wheels  of  production 
tiu-ning. 

Yet  today  we  find  that  the  rights  and 
freedom  of  these  patriotic  American  workers 
are  threatened  right  here  at  home,  by  the 
forces  of  reaction  within  our  own  land,  as 
well  as  by  the  menace  of  the  Nazis  abroad. 

There  is  today  before  Congress  a  proposal 
known  as  the  Vinson  bill  which  provides — 
with  criminal  penalties — for  a  25-day  com- 
pulsory work  period  before  a  strike  could  take 
place.  This  measure  Is  a  vicious  antilabor 
proposal  which  would  destroy  the  traditional 
rights  of  free  American  workers  under  the 
pretence  of  aiding  national  defense. 

The  advocates  of  this  bill  beat  their  breasts 
and  say  that  it  is  really  not  an  antilabor 
bill.  They  say  that  the  bill  merely  calls  for 
a  compulsory  coollng-off  period  before  a 
strike  begins.  This  compulsory  coollng-off 
period,  they  point  out.  Is  limited  to  25  days. 
But  the  time  limit  la  of  no  consequence. 
If  Congress  has  the  power — despite  the 
thirteenth  amendment  to  our  Constitution 
which  abolished  slavery  In  this  country  for 
all  time — to  force  men  and  women,  under 
threat  of  criminal  punishment,  to  work 
against  their  will,  not  for  25  days,  but  only 
for  25  hours,  or  25  minutes,  or  even  1 
minute,  than  Congress  obviously  has  the 
power  to  compel  thtm.  by  the  same  method. 
to  work  Indefinitely  without  their  consent. 
And  that  Is  slavery.  That  is  what  Hitler  has 
dene.  That  is  what  we  are  supposed  to  be 
building  planes  and  guns  and  tanks  and  ships 
to  prevent  from  coming  to  our  country. 

It  la  one  thing  when  we  have  voluntary 
ooollng-off  periods  as  a  resxilt  of  contracts 
between  labor  and  employer  voluntarily  en- 
tered Into.  Tou  men  in  the  construction  In- 
dtistry  know  that:  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
la  one  of  the  standard  provisos  in  such  con- 
tracts and  has  been  for  a  period  of  many 
years.    That.  I  say,  u  one  thing. 

But  It  is  quite  another  thing  Indeed  when 
Government  undertakes  to  Impose  a  doctrine 
of  force  upon  workers:  it  is  quite  another 
thing  when  CSovernment  proposes  to  wipe  out 
the  fundamental  American  principle  of  free 
labor  In  a  free  nation;  It  is  quite  another 
thing  when  a  worker  Is  made  to  face  a  fine 
ot  $5,000  or  1  year's  imprisonment  if  he  re- 
fuses to  be  subjected  to  a  system  of  in- 
voluntary servitude  identical  with  that  which 
exists  in  Nazi  Germany  and  Nazi-conquered 
countries. 

There  u  no  need  for  such  legislation  as  this 
Tletoua  hill  l  have  arscribed.  Furthermore,  if 
this  biU  were  passed.  It  would  hamper  rather 


than  further  the  progress  of  our  national- 
defense  effort.  It  cctild  not  be  enforced  with- 
out the  extreme  use  of  police  power.  It  would 
cause  such  resentment  as  to  bring  about  a 
chaotic  condition  in  industry  which  wotild 
seriously  impede  the  defense  program. 

The  Vinson  bill  seeks  to  establish  a  totali- 
tarian principle.  That  principle,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  organized  labor  and.  I  may  say.  In  the 
opinion  of  enlightened  employers,  has  no 
place  on  the  statute  books  of  a  nation  like 
ours,  which  is  dedicated  to  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice. 

The  great  national  effort  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged  calls  for  a  spirit  of  national 
unity  based  on  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  democracy  In  which  we  all  share  a 
common  vital  interest.  We  cannot  defend 
that  democracy  by  methods  which  are  re- 
pulsive to  all  who  cherish  liberty  nor  by 
methods  which  by  their  very  nature  destroy 
democracy   Itself. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  recommends  or  urges 
strikes  in  this  time  of  critical  national  emer- 
gency.   Quite  the  contrary. 

Bv  proclaimirtg  an  unlimited  national 
emergency,  the  President  has  brought  home 
to  the  American  people  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  all  of  us  to  mtfke  sacrifices  for  the  na- 
tioiml  defense.  Forces  beyond  our  control 
have  disrupted  the  usual  procedures  of  our 
daily  lives.  We  are  not  living  in  normal 
times.  If  we  try  to  pretend  that  there  Is  no 
emereency,  we  invite  the  tragedy  which  has 
befallen  nation  after  nation  in  Europe. 

In  recognition  of  this  critical  situation 
In  which  our  country  now  finds  herself,  the 
executive  council  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  has  now  followed  up  Its  no- 
strike  policy,  which  was  first  enunciated 
when  the  national-defense  program  t>egan. 
Let  me  read  this  declaration  of  the  execu- 
tive council,  which  was  adopted  at  the  coun- 
cil's meeting  in  Washington  only  last  week, 
so  that  you  may  see  for  yourself  Just  where 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  stands  today  with  respect  to 
national-defense  production.  This  Is  what 
the  council  says,  and  I  quote: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
said  that  national -defense  production  must 
not  be  interrupted  or  obstructed  »5y  indus- 
trial disputes."  He  has  appealed  to  \is  in  all 
good  will  to  utilize  the  conciliation  and 
mediation  machinery  set  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  avoid  stoppages  of  production 

We  must  do  this  We  can  do  this.  And 
we  pledge  our  good  faith  as  Americans  to 
the  President  that  we  will  do  it. 

Therefore,  we  call  upon  every  union  affil- 
iated with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
to  refrain  for  any  reason  whatsoever  from 
calling  a  strike  interfering  with  national- 
defense  production  until  full  optwrtunlty 
has  first  been  given  to  the  Conciliation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  to 
the  National  Defense  Mediation  Board  to 
bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
dispute. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  will 
take  disciplinary  action  itself  against  any 
local  union  coming  under  its  direct  Juris- 
diction which  violates  this  policy. 

That  is  the  statement  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  If  anybody  at  this 
late  date  had  any  doubts  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was 
or  was  not  cooperating  In  the  national-de- 
fense program,  this  statement  should  put 
any  such  doubts  at  rest  for  good  and  all. 

The  need  of  the  hour  is  for  national  unity. 
Sound  management,  constructive  liberal 
government  and  free,  loyal  1-bor— we  must 
all  unite  in  this  effort,  we  must  all  roll  up 
o\u*  sleeves  and  we  must  work.  We  must 
work  as  we  have  never  worked  before.  We 
must  all  work  and  we  must  work  together. 
People  talk  and  people  have  written  of  the 
production  which  Adolf  Hitler  achieved  In 
Nail  Germany,  but  I  say  to  you  now  that 
when  our  Indtistrial  set-up  here  In  free  Amer- 


ica really  t)egins  to  roll,  no  country  on  earth 
will  he  able  to  equal  the  production  rate 
attained. 

Organized  labor,  as  represented  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  stands  four- 
square behind  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Organized  labor  knows  better  per- 
haps than  any  other  group  of  citizens  what 
happens  to  the  liberties  which  we  cherish 
when  democracy  goes  under  and  totalitarian- 
Ism  comes  Into  power. 

Trade  unions — nor  for  that  matter,  any 
other  form  of  freedom — cannot  exist  under  a 
dictatorship.  By  the  same  token,  dictators 
cannot  long  hope  to  maintain  their  power, 
where  free  trade  unions  operate. 

As  in  1916.  1917.  and  1918.  so  again  in  1941 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  made  up 
as  it  is  of  millions  of  workers  who  know 
that  we  cannot  be  good  trade  unionists  un- 
less we  are.  first  of  all.  good  citizens.  Is  giving 
and  win  continue  to  give,  to  our  national 
Government  the  most  wholehearted  type  of 
cooperation.  I  cannot  speak  for  other  organ- 
izations claiming  to  represent  American  labor, 
but  so  far  as  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  is  concerned,  that  is  where  we  stand. 

And  so  the  answer  to  those  who  would 
inquire  as  to  labor's  responsibility  in  this 
emergency  is  very  simple.  Labor's  responsi- 
bility—labor's Job.  if  you  please— is  to  use 
its  trade-union  machinery  to  the  very  limit 
to  achieve  a  national  defense  that  dictators 
will  fear  as  well  as  respect.  How  will  labor 
discharge  this  responsibility?  How  will  it 
meet  this  supreme  test?  Speaking  for  the 
millions  of  workers  affiliated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  I  can  say  to  ycu 
here  and  now,  that  we  will  discharge  our  re- 
sponsibility in  a  way  that  will  prove  beyond 
question  that  the  American  system  of  free 
institutions  maintained  by  free  men  is  su- 
perior to  any  other  system  the  mind  of  man 
has  ever  been  able  to  devise. 
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Thursday,  June  12,  1941 

EDITORL\L     PROM     THE     SIOUX      FALLS 
(S.  DAK.)  DAILY  ARGUS-LEADER 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  REcof?D.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Daily  Argus- 
Leader,  Sioux  Falls,  fa.  Dak.: 

(From  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.  Dak.)  Dally  Argus- 
Leader  of  June  7,  IMlj 

COST-PLTTS  EVILS 

Representative  Encel  of  Michigan  has 
rendered  a  rather  notable  Individual  service 
to  the  Nation.  Hearing  many  reports  a  few 
months  ago  about  heavy  expenditures  in  the 
construction  of  Army  camps,  he  decided  to 
make  a  personal  investigation.  He  visited 
camp  after  camp,  conferring  with  contrac- 
tors. Army  officers,  and  others.  He  obtained 
figures  on  construction  costs,  analyzed  them 
and  ascertained  Just  why  the  expendiim-es  in 
many  instances  were  far  in  excess  of  esti- 
mates. 

His  surveys  were  published  In  fuU  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  providing  a  factual 
basis  for  additional  comment  and  action. 
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Now  he  comes  forth  with  the  sharp  accu- 
sation that  about  $2S0.000.000  of  the  $830,- 
000,000  appropriated ;  for  cantonments  has 
been  wasted.  He  blaijnes  much  of  this  waste 
to  the  fact  that  these  'Jobs  were  bandied  on  a 
cost-plus-fixed-fee  contract  basis. 

"It  is  my  recommendation,"  he  concludes, 
"that  all  construction!  contracts  hereafter  be 
advertised  and  let  on: a  competitive-bid  sys- 
tem, giving  the  Job  to  the  lowest  qualified 
bidder.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  every 
cantonment  project  cc  uld  have  been  let  on  a 
competitive-bid  basis  ^nth  a  loss  of  very  little. 
If  any,  time  at  a  saving  of  millions  of  dollars 
to   the  taxpayers." 

To  appreciate  his  thdught,  one  miast  under- 
stand the  cost-plus  system.  Under  it.  the 
contractor  takes  a  Jo  3  with  the  agreement 
that  he  is  to  be  paid  for  the  total  costs  plus 
a  percentage  fee.  Tlius  the  more  the  Job 
costs,  the  larger  Is  hi^  fee.  In  consequence, 
there  Is  no  particular!  reason  why  the  con- 
tractor should  resist  efforts  to  advance  either 
material  or  labor  costfc.  And  there  are  rea- 
sons why  he  should  Welcome  them  because 
the  more  the  camp  costs,  the  more  he  gets. 

In  private  business,  cost-plus  contracts 
often  work  out  satisfactorily  but  the  relation- 
ship there  is  different.  The  private  spender 
will  check  carefully  and  If  the  contractor 
spends  too  much  mon^y,  his  reputation  will 
suffer.  But  no  such  attitude  prevails  In  re- 
spect to  Government  business. 

As  we  consider  this  subject,  we  are  re- 
minded of  an  incident  described  recently  by 
C.  A.  Christopherson.  pf  Sioux  Falls.  As  a 
Member  of  Congress,  he  served  on  a  commit- 
tee checking  World  wkr  costs  shortly  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.  One  item  was 
the  expenditures  made  jfor  mules.  The  Gov- 
ernment, it  seems,  needled  many  mules.  So 
a  man  was  hired  to  gJ3  and  get  them.  He 
was  awarded  the  Job  on  a  cost-plus  basis.  If 
we  recall  the  figures  rightly,  he  received  a 
fee  equal  to  5  percent  W  the  purchase  price. 
Thus,  if  he  bough£  a  mt^le  for  $100,  he  got  $5. 
But  if  he  paid  f 200  for  the  same  mule,  he  got 
$10,  Well,  it  seems,  t|he  prices  for  mules 
went  sky-high.  The  biiyer  didn't  argue  with 
the  sellers  when  they  aald  their  mules  were 
worth  $200  or  $300  or  even  $300  each.  The 
Government  got  'he  n^ules,  to  be  sure,  but 
the  buyer  made  a  fortune  out  of  his  share 
in    the   transaction. 

We  should  not  make  the  same  error  this 
time,  having  the  expeirlence  of  the  World 
War  as  a  guide.  Representative  Engel's  cur- 
rent recommendation  nlerlts  consideration. 
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RECORD 


Mr.  McGRANERf.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  May 
15,  1941: 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  May   15, 
1941] 
Of  Rich  and  Poor — 1891-1941 
(By  Gervase  fJ.  Love) 
Fifty  years  ago  today  a  man  of  the  moun- 
tains, one  of  the  greatest  Intellects  of  his  cen- 
tury, wrote  a  letter  from  his  prison  In  Rome. 


The  letter  went  to  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth,  and  for  half  a  century  it  has  Influ- 
enced, directly  or  indlrecUy.  the  thinking 
of  men  great  and  small,  of  princes  and 
bishops,  teachers  and  students,  workingmen 
and  those  who  employ  them. 

The  imprisoned  mountaineer  was  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  His  prison  was  the  Vatican.  His  letter 
was  the  famous  encyclical— addressed  to  his 
bishops  on  five  continents — on  the  condition 
of  labor.  It  is  known  as  Rerum  Novarum. 
from  its  first  two  words. 

The  encyclical  was  the  voice  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  crying  against  principles  of  mate- 
rialism and  false  liberalism  which  in  a  re- 
cently IndustrlalizAl  world  had  made  the  lot 
of  the  workingman  an  unhappy  one.  It  was 
the  voice  of  the  church  pointing  out  what 
the  world  had  forgotten— the  dignity  of  those 
who  work  and  of  their  labor,  the  social  Jus- 
tice that  could  stem  only  from  religious  prin- 
ciples, 

THE  EVIL  AND  FTS   REMEDY 

Pope  Leo  pointed  out  with  unerring  ^nger 
the  grievances  of  working  people.  Then  he 
restated  with  new  clarity  and  authority  the 
traditional  teaching  of  the  church  on  the 
relations  of  employers  and  employees  and  on 
the  rights  and  duties  that  accompany  prop- 
erty, and  applied  it  specifically  to  conditions 
that  in  great  degree  are  nearly  as  widespread 
now  as  in  1891.  He  upheld  the  right  of  pri- 
vate property  and  refuted  socialism,  then 
outlined  the  remedy  for  the  evil:  The  Joint 
action  of  state,  church,  employer,  and  em- 
ployee. 

"It  Is  no  easy  matter,"  he  wrote,  "to  define 
the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  the  rich 
and  of  the  poor,  of  capital  and  of  labor. 

"But  all  agree — and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion whatever  about  it — that  some  remedy 
must  be  found,  and  found  quickly,  for  the 
misery  and  wretchedness  pressing  so  heavUy 
and  so  unjustly,  even  at  this  moment,  on 
the  vast  majority  of  the  working  classes. 

"The  custom  of  working  by  contract  and 
the  concentration  of  so  many  branches  of 
trade  in  the  hands  of  a  few  Individuals  have 
brought  about  a  condition  of  things  by  means 
of  which  a  small  number  of  very  rich  men 
have  been  able  to  lay  upon  the  masses  of 
the  laboring  poor  a  yoke  Mttle  better  than 
that  of  slavery  itself." 
These  words  have  a  familiar  ring  today. 
Socialism,  the  Pope  maintained,  did  not 
offer  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  First  to  s\iffer 
under  its  doctrine  that  private  property  must 
be  abolished  and  come  under  common  owner- 
ship, to  be  administered  by  the  state,  would 
be  the  worker,  he  asserted. 

"When  a  man  engages  In  remunerative 
lalwr,"  he  wrote,  "the  impelling  reason  and 
motive  of  his  work  is  to  obtain  property,  and 
thereafter  to  hold  It  as  his  very  own." 

To  acquire  and  hold  private  property  by 
legitimate  means,  he  contended,  Is  the  nat- 
ural right  of  man. 

It  is  impossible  to  reduce  society  to  a  dead 
level  as  socialism  would  do,  he  claimed.  In- 
equalities in  fortune  are  the  natural  result  of 
Inequalities  in  capabilities,  intelligence, 
health,  and  strength. 

Basically,  he  added,  all  men  are  equally  the 
children  of  God;  as  human  beings  they  share 
the  same  human  rights  and  liberties.  He  de- 
nied flatly  that  one  class  is  naturally  an- 
tagonistic to  another.  Capital  and  labor  com- 
plement each  other,  he  asserted,  and  are  not 
by  nature  Intended  to  live  in  conflict. 

CUIDEPOSTS  OF  KELICION 

Religion,  the  Pope  declared,  sets  up  guide- 
posts  for  each  class  In  Its  relations  with  the 
others. 

The  worker,  the  church  teaches,  must  carry 
out  In  good  faith  all  equitable  agreements  he 
makes  with  his  employer.  He  must  respect 
his  employer's  person  and  property,  and  must 
not  indulge  in  violence  or  rioting  to  gain  his 
ends. 

The  employer.  It  teaches,  must  not  regard 
his  workers  as  his  slaves.    He  mtist  not  treat 


his  employees  as  a  soulless  commodity,  the 
source  of  so  much  muscle  or  skill  to  be  used  to 
build  up  his  fortune. 

"To  exercise  pressure  upon  the  Indigent  and 
destitute  for  the  sake  of  gain,  and  to  gather 
one's  profit  out  of  the  need  of  another.  Is 
condemned  by  all  laws  htmian  and  divine." 
he  wrote. 

6.TATI  MUST  ACT 

If  mankind  lived  by  these  precepts,  he  said. 
the  problem  would  be  resolved  and  industrial* 
strife  banished.  But  many  "worldly  and  am- 
bitious" men  to  whom  punishment  for  an 
injustice  is  something  in  the  vague  future 
will  not  live  by  them.  Hence,  wrote  the  Pope, 
the  state  must  step  in  when  controversy 
arises. 

"When  workpeople  have  recourse  to  a  strike." 
he  wrote,  "it  is  frequenUy  because  the  hours 
of  labor  are  too  long,  or  the  work  too  hard, 
or  the  wages  Insufficient. 

"The  grave  inconvenience  of  this  not  un- 
common occurrence  should  be  obviated  by 
public  remedial  measures,  for  such  paralyzing 
of  labor  not  only  affects  the  masters  and  their 
workpeople  alike,  but  is  extremely  Injurious 
to  trade,  and  to  the  general  Interest  of  the 
public. 

"On  such  occasions  violence  and  disorder 
are  generally  not  far  distant:  and  thus  It  hap- 
pens that  the  public  peace  is  seriously 
imperiled." 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  eliminate  such 
troubles  by  legislation  removing  the  cause  he 
claimed. 

Pope  Leo  next  took  up  the  question  of 
wages. 

"Wages,  as  we  are  told,  are  regulated  by 
free  consent."  he  said,  "and,  therefore,  the 
employer,  when  he  pays  what  was  agreed 
upon,  has  done  his  part,  and  seemingly  ic  not 
called  upon  to  dc  anything  beycnd." 

But— 

"Let  It  be  taken  for  granted  that  workman 
and  employer  should,  as  a  rule,  make  free 
agreements,  and  in  particular  should  agree 
freely  as  to  wages:  nevertheless,  there  is  a 
dictate  of  natural  Justice  more  Imperious 
and  ancient  than  any  bargain  between  man 
and  man.  that  remuneration  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  wage  earner  in  reason- 
able and  frugal  comfort. 

"If  through  necessity  or  fear  of  a  worse  evil 
the  workman  accept  harder  conditions  be- 
cause an  employer  or  contractor  wUl  afford 
him  no  better,  he  Is  made  the  victim  of  force 
and  injustice. 

"(Concerning)  •  •  •  the  hours  of  la- 
bor in  different  trades,  and  the  sanitary  pre- 
cautions to  l>e  ob.served  in  factories  and  work- 
shops, it  is  advisable.  In  order  to  supersede 
undue  Interference  on  the  part  of  the 
state  •  •  •  that  recoiu-se  should  he  had 
to  societies  or  boards  •  •  •  or  seme 
other  mode  of'guardlng  the  Interests  of  wage 
earners,  the  state  being  appealed  to  should 
circumstances  require,  for  its  sanction  and  - 
protection." 

THE   NEED   FOR   tTNIONS 

Most  important  of  all  such  societies  are 
vmions  of  working  people,  declared  Pope  Leo. 
He  approved  the  cncient  guilds,  but  held  that 
unions  should  be  adapted  to  the  present. 

"It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there  are 
actually  in  existence,"  he  wrote,  "not  a  few 
associations  of  this  nature,  consisting  even 
of  workmen  alone,  or  of  workmen  and  em- 
ployers together. 

"But  it  greatly  were  to  be  desired  that  they 
should  become  more  nimiercus  and  mere  effi- 
cient. •  •  •  i^t  the  state  watch  over 
these  societies  of  citizens,  banded  together 
for  the  exercise  of  their  rights,  but  let  it  not 
thrust  Itself  into  their  peculiar  concerns  and 
their  organizations:  for  things  that  move  and 
live  by  the  spirit  inspiring  them  may  be  killed 
by  the  rough  grasp  of  a  hand  from  without." 

That  rescundmg  utterance  came  at  a  time 
when  unions,  in  most  ccuntries,  had  few 
friends  among  rulers  and  legislators.  Such 
elementary  things  as  picketing  were  allowed 
or  restrained  upon  Judicial  whim. 
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The  phllOBophy  behind  Rerum  Nor^nmi  U. 
of  course,  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
M  such  U  based  In  Revelations.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  influence  upon  Pope  Leo  was  that 
at  the  Jeault  teachers,  at  whose  feet  he  sat 
from  hla  childhood  through  hla  ordination. 
Prom  them  be  learned  respect  and  love  for 
6t.  Thomas  Aqulnae  (died  1274),  greatest 
teacher  of  the  church. 

Perhaps  the  foremost  popularlzers  of  the 
encyclical  In  this  country  are  the  Catholic 
Central  Vereln  and  Catholic  Women's  Union. 
the  Jeaulu.  and  the  Catholic  Conference  on 
Industrial   Problems. 

The  Catholic  Central  Vereln  and  Catholic 
Women's  Union  la  an  outgrowth  of  the  active 
Interest  In  social  reform  carried  to  the  United 
States  by  German  emigrants  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. 'I>Dnlght  lU  members  In  Philadelphia 
will  mark  the  anniversary  of  the  papal  letter 
they  have  so  long  worked  to  put  before  the 
public. 

In  St.  Boniface's  Hall,  Hancock  Street  below 
Diamond.  Dr.  Anthony  L.  Osthelmer,  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Roman  Catholic  High  School 
for  Boys,  will  speak  on  the  encyclical  that 
wen  for  Leo  the  name  of  the  •worklngman's 
Pope.* 


St  Lawrence  Waterway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FOSTER  STEARNS 

or  Nxw  RAMrsHmx 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RS'RSSENTA'nVES 


Thursday,  June  12.  1941 


XDZTORIAL  PROM  THE   BOSTON   HERALD 


Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Boston  Herald 
of  June  11,  1941: 
{Prom  the  Boston  Herald  of  June  11,  1941] 


y 


ST.  LAWaaNCZ   WA-mWAT 


The  lukewarm  Interest  of  the  public  and 
Congress  in  the  President's  renewed  pro- 
posal for  a  Canadian- Amerlcan-St.  Lawrence 
waterway  seems  to  foreshadow  another  re- 
fusal to  authorise  such  a  project.  Senate 
and  House  conferees  have  voted  already 
agaltut  the  use  of  R.  P.  C.  funds  for  It.  and 
there  Is  evidence  that  Canada  Is  so  hard 
pressed  financially  and  otherwise  that  Ottawa 
will  not  see  fit  to  urge  the  undertaking  The 
matter  stands  about  where  it  was  in  1934. 
when  a  treaty  failed  in  the  Senate.  The  only 
difference  Is  that  the  administration  now 
presses  for  an  agreement  Instead  of  a  treaty, 
the  reason  being  that  a  majority  In  Congress 
would  suffice  for  such  an  arrangement, 
whereas  a  treaty  requires  s  two-thirds  ap- 
proval by  the  Senate. 

The  President's  new  statement  of  the  case 
Is  not  Impressive.  To  his  asaertlon  that  there 
will  be  a  shortage  of  electricity  and  of  ship- 
building, a  shortage  which  the  project  would 
remove,  opponents  reply  vigorously  and  ef- 
fectively. The  reqtilred  electricity  could  be 
obtained  more  quickly  and  more  economi- 
cally from  steam  plants,  which  could  be  built 
where  they  are  needed  most.  They  cotild  be 
-^jroduclng  In  s  year  snd  a  half.  The  water- 
way hydroelectric  machinery  would  not  be 
operating  untU  IM5. 

There  is  also  the  powerful  objection  that 
tlM  building  of  the  huge  waterway  wotild 
(tlvsrt  men  aad  materials,  of  which  there  Is 


an  actual  shortage  now.  The  best-Informed 
men  In  Boston  and  New  England  question 
whether  any  benefit  would  come  to  us  from 
the  loss  which  it  Is  claimed  New  York  would 
suffer. 

"First  things  first"  Is  the  strongest  of  all 
the  protests.  A  costly  undertaking  which 
would  not  mattire  for  4  years  Is  entitled  to 
little  consideration  In  a  crisis  when  months, 
weeks,  and  even  da3r8  are  of  vital  Importance. 
Planes,  tanks,  and  guns  for  immediate  deliv- 
ery are  what  we  must  concentrate  on  at  pres- 
ent, plus  expansion  of  the  facilities  already 
available  for  shipbuilding.  The  reluctance  of 
Canada  to  sign  the  agreement  carries  Its  own 
Implications. 


"Reds'"  Coddled  in  Washington,  Prelate 
Says 
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AR'nCLE  FROM  THE  BALTIMORE  SUN 


Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
Bernard  Ades.  a  former  Baltimorean,  is 
now  employed  with  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority.  He  is  a  leader  affil- 
iated with  communistic  groups.  With 
so  many  worthy  people  seeking  employ- 
ment why  should  the  Government  em- 
ploy people  like  that? 

I  immediately  called  the  offices  of  Mr. 
Nathan  Straus.  Administrator.  Mr.  Leon 
Keyserling,  and  Mrs.  Case,  of  the  per- 
sonnel department,  and  demanded  his 
immediate  dismissal. 

In  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  this  morning 
His  Excellency  Archbishop  Michael  J. 
Curley,  archbishop  of  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  in  his  address  at 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College  commence- 
ment, stated  that  the  United  States  must 
fight  the  "red"  Nazi  doctrine.  When  a 
clerical  leader  such  as  Archbishop  Curley 
must  forcibly  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  this  country  a  situation 
such  as  this,  it  is  time  that  we  awaken 
to  the  menace  of  the  "red"  and  "pink" 
Nazi  Communists.  The  last  place  that  we 
should  expect  to  find  them  is  in  the  Gov- 
ernment employ.  What  a  sad  state  of 
affairs  that  our  taxes  are  being  used  to 
pay  their  salaries. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  June  13.  1941] 
"RxDS"  Coddled  in  Washiivgton,  Przlats 
Sats — AacHBiSHOP  CxmixT  Makfs  Dixxara- 
noi*  IN  Addsxss  at  Mount  St.  Mart's — 
Points  to  Damage  Done  n*  Schools  and 
Labor  bt  Propaganda 

Emmttsburg.  Ms..  June  11. — Archbishop 
Curley  today  declared  "Washington  coddled 
Communists  even  when  our  own  President 
was  hissed  as  he  addressed  some  of  the  seem- 
ingly misguided  youth  of  the  Nation." 

Speaking  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  com- 
mencement exercises  this  afternoon,  the 
archbishop  said  "the  greatest  danger  to  our 
oountry  comes  from  the  splendidly  organlBed 


propaganda  of  those  who  swear  allegiance  to 
the  murderer  of  Moscow  and  the  philosophy  of 
Karl  Marx  as  Interpreted  by  Lenin.  Trotsky, 
and  the  present  occupant  of  the  dictatorial 
throne  In  Moscow." 

workers  lose  freedom 

The  archbishop  asserted  that  "minority 
groups  In  labor  control  the  workers  to  a  point 
where  the  latter  lose  their  freedom  to  work, 
and  we  have  witnessed  only  a  few  days  ago 
the  position  where  organized  minorities 
snapped  their  fingers  not  only  In  the  faces  of 
their  recognized  labor  leaders  but  also  in  the 
face  of  the  Government  Itself." 

He  also  declared  "it  is  not  so  long  ago  since 
the  lady  occupying  the  highest  place  In  the 
country  spoke  In  favor  of  strikes — not  limit- 
ing them  to  any  time. 

"Now  when  she  finds  herself  confronted 
with  the  present  sort  of  situation,  she  deems 
it  Just  a  pity  that  our  Army  had  to  be  called 
out  to  protect  the  workingman  In  his  rights 
to  earn  an  honest  living  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  his  services  for  the  immediate  welfare 
as  is  demanded  in  our  present  cotirse  of 
national  defense. 

"The  whole  attitude  is  so  stupid  that  to  me 
it  Is  one  of  the  minor  mysteries  which  some- 
body else  must  solve." 

CONDmONS  IN  EUROPE 

Taking  a  phrase  a  speaker  had  used  at  the 
exercises.  "What  do  we  face  In  the  future?" 
the  archbishop  said : 

"You  face  the  Army  camp  and  $21  a 
month." 

After  outlining  the  present  conditions  In 
Europe,  the  archbishop  continued: 

"Nation  after  nation  in  Europe  have  lost  all 
that  they  held  dearest,  their  liberty  and  all 
the  privileges  that  go  with  free  men  who 
govern  themselves. 

"The  first  monuments  of  European  cul- 
ture have  been  wiped  out.  But  still  worse, 
the  fields  of  Europe  have  Ijeen  fertilized  with 
the  blood  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fight- 
ing men — and  not  only  fighting  men  but  non- 
combatants,  men,  women,  and  children,  with- 
out any  consideration  whatsoever  given  to 
their  status. 

"This  is  the  common  knowledge  of  all  who 
read  the  pages  of  our  dally  press." 

IMPRESS   ON    AMERICA 

"No  events  such  as  we  have  witnessed  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years  can  take  place  without 
leaving  Its  impress  on  our  own  country, 
which  although  separated  from  Europe  by 
nearly  3.000  miles  of  sea.  Is  today  close  to 
foreign  lands  as  a  result  of  Improved  methods 
of  transportation. 

"Someone  said  in  the  past  that  the  Nazis 
must  be  counted  as  the  No.  1  enemy  of  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization. 

"They  may  be  counted  No.  1 — call  them 
what  you  will— but  I  feel  that  while  the  Nazis ' 
may  wreck  and  destroy  as  they  did  during  the 
last  war  before  1917,  the  greatest  danger  to 
our  country  comes  from  the  splendidly  organ- 
ized propaganda  to  those  who  swear  allegiance 
to  the  murderer  of  Moscow." 

WORK  or  "red"  PROPAGANDA 

"If  the  Nazis  seek,  as  I  am  persuaded  they 
seek,  to  control  the  world.  It  Is,  nevertheless, 
a  fact  that  before  Hitler  ever  came  to  power, 
Communist  propaganda  was  doing  Its  work 
in  practically  every  section  of  our  country 
and  along  two  well-defined  lines. 

"They  succeeded  In  getting  a  foothold  In 
ovir  schools,  colleges,  and  great  secular  uni- 
versities to  such  a  point  that  when  presstire 
was  brought  to  bear  on  our  democratic  ad- 
ministration to  recognize  the  so-called  gov- 
ernment of  Stalin  and  his  associates  whoss 
hands  were  dripping  with  the  blood  of  mU- 
llona — that  pressure  came  not  directly  from 
Moscow  or  from  the  Internationale  (which 
after  all  means  the  same  thing)  but  from 
well-known  professors  and  teachers  in  our 
own  American  educational  system  and  from 
left-wing    writers   who    stormed    the    Whit* 
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House  and  Congress  with  demands  for  recog- 
nition of  'Russia's  great  democratic  system.'  " 

EXAMPLES    NEAR    HOME 

"There  is  no  man  who  has  kept  In  touch 
with  conditions  In  our  American  system  of 
education  who  does  not  know  that  com- 
munism has  made  itself  felt  among  teachers 
and  the  pupils.  We  have  had  examples  of 
that  Infiuence  quite  near  home. 

The  second  line  of  communistic  propa- 
ganda was  among  the  laboring  classes.  Well- 
trained  propagandists  for  this  type  of  work 
endeavored  to  obtain  for  themselves  key  posi- 
tions in  groups  of  splendidly  organized  Amer- 
ican workers  with  the  result  that  the  power 
of  an  organized  minority  was  felt  very  soon 
In  union   after  union. 

"The  purpose  of  communistic  propaganda 
Is  not  to  better  conditions  of  the  working- 
man:  their  chief  objective  Is  to  arouse  dis- 
content, and  that  will  be  their  objective  even 
if  the  workingman  were  receiving  double  the 
union  wage  of  today. 

"It  was  the  old  method  of  Lenin  and  his 
followers  In  the  years  preceding  1917— It  is 
their  method  today,  and  the  unions  that  per- 
mit themselves  to  be  guided  by  such  so-called 
leaders  are  blind  to  their  own  best  Interests 
and  the  best  Interests  of  our  Nation. 

"What  I  cannot  understand  is  that  this 
whole  system  of  communistic  propaganda 
must  have  been  known  to  those  elected  by 
the  people  to  steer  the  ship  of  state  in  our  be- 
loved country,  and  yet  the  fact  remains  that 
Washington  coddled  Communists  even  when 
our  own  President  was  hissed  as  he  addressed 
some  of  the  seemingly  misguided  youth  of 
the  Nation. 

"WOtTLD  BE  HAPPIER 

"I  have  Often  said— and  I  repeat  It— that 
the  less  one  knows  about  the  situation  In 
Washington,  the  happier  he  Is,  and  If  he  were 
as  far  removed  from  the  Capital  City  of  Wash- 
ington as  the  North  Pole  he  would  find  him- 
self very  probably  a  better  American  with 
finer  loyalty  to  the  men  who  are  the  heads  of 
our  Government  today. 

"This  Is  a  time  when  Americans  everywhere 
are  confronted  with  a  mighty  task  of  emerg- 
ing from  a  recognized  state  of  unprepared- 
ness  to  a  position  where  we  can  defend  our 
own  country  at  least — and,  if  possible,  make 
that  defense  more  effective  by  helping  lovers 
of  democracy  everywhere. 

"The  time  for  coddling  has  gone.  The  Na- 
tion needs  strength  and  vigor  In  those  who 
are  responsible  for  Its  welfare,  but  those  quali- 
ties are  never  evinced  when  the  findings  of 
the  Dies  committee  are  referred  to  as  a  'sordid 
procedure.' 

"CALLS  POR  alertness 

"This  'sordid  procedure'  calls  Americans 
everywhere  to  be  on  the  alert.  And  now  our 
Attorney  General  tells  the  Nation  that  the 
strikers  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  more  In  the 
nature  of  an  Insurrection  than  a  strike. 

"When  all  Is  said  and  done,  there  Is  little 
difference  between  the  Nazis  and  Communists 
of  the  present  time  since  Hitler  and  Stalin 
have  kissed  and  made  up.  The  propaganda 
today  must  be  called  the  Nazi-Communist 
propaganda. 

"Our  country  Is  the  victim  of  It  and  It  Is  a 
fertile  field  for  the  growth  of  the  principles 
of  Hitler  and  Stalin." 

PLEADS    FOR    UNITT 

John  E.  Haltlgan,  senior  attorney  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  Washington,  urged 
the  graduates  to  adhere  to  the  "home-spun 
virtues  of  honesty,  sacrifice,  loyalty,  and  In- 
dustry In  the  struggle  for  existence  in  an 
unstable  world." 

Pointing  out  that  conditions  now  parallel 
those  of  1916,  when  his  class  was  graduated 
and  that  some  members  of  that  class  "died 
on  the  battlpflelds  of  France  to  pre8er\'e  otir 
form  of  government,"  Mr.  Haltlgan  pleaded 


for  unity  among  '..he  people  and  loyalty  to  the 
Government. 

In  Its  133  years,  he  said.  Mount  St.  Mary's 
"has  taught  the  principles  of  human  liberty. 
Justice,  and  the  dignity  of  man"  and  "studenu 
of  the  college  always  have  been  ready  to  de- 
fend the  liberties  of  our  people." 

Congratulating  the  Right  Reverend  John  L. 
Sheridan,  president,  on  his  work.  Mr.  Haltigan 
said  "alumni  all  over  the  country  have  noted 
that  their  alma  mater  is  taking  an  eminent 
place  in  Catholic  thought  and  action  in  this 
section  of  the  country." 


Appropriation  for  W.  P.  A. 
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Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
seemed  to  me.  from  my  observation  of  the 
working  of  the  W.  P.  A.  in  my  section  of 
Ohio,  that  the  rule  requiring  dismissal  of 
workers  after  18  months  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  little  or  no  good.  It  has  just 
brought  worry  and  deprivation  to  fami- 
lies. The  monthly  income  of  the  worker 
is  insufficient  for  him  to  lay  aside  money 
to  keep  his  family  when  the  18-month 
period  expires,  so  the  first  thing  he  has 
to  do  is  to  obtain  restoration  to  the  relief 
rolls.  The  whole  arrangement  of  trans- 
ferring from  one  agency  to  the  other  uses 
up  valuable  time  of  administrative  ofB- 
cers.  In  the  end  the  W.  P.  A.  worker  is 
knocking  at  the  doors  for  reinstatement 
tothe  W.P.  A. 

The  rule  was  established  on  the  theory 
widely  held  that  W.  P.  A.  workers  shirk 
other  work  in  private  fields.  That  may 
be  true  in  individual  cases.  By  and 
large,  however,  the  W.  P.  A.  worker  is 
eager  to  better  himself.  Otherwise 
855,000  of  them  would  not  have  volun- 
tarily left  the  rolls  in  the  first  9  months 
of  this  fiscal  year.      , 

In  my  home  county  of  Stark,  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  the  total  of  W.  P.  A.  em- 
ployees is  1.522.  whereas  a  year  ago  it 
was  3.506.  That  sharp  decrease  is  un- 
derstandable. We  have  important  de- 
fense industries  in  the  country.  The 
Government  is  erecting  a  large  addi- 
tional plant  for  defense  purposes.  The 
work  is  there  and  the  W.  P.  A.  workers 
are  accepting  the  new  employment. 

In  the  neighboring  county  of  Tuscara- 
was, the  population  is  68,816.  This  com- 
pares with  a  population  of  234.887  in 
Stark  County.  Yet  Tuscarawas  County, 
only  one-fourth  as  large  as  Stark,  has 
a  W.  P.  A.  roll  of  1.000.  This  shows  a 
drop  from  1.462  on  January  1,  1940. 
Why  should  Tuscarawas  County  have  so 
many  idle  compared  with  Stark?  The 
answer  is  easily  found.  Tuscarawas 
County  has  not  received  the  benefits  of 
defense  orders.  In  the  past  years  that 
county  suffered  severe  economic  losses, 
such  as  removal  of  railroad  shops,  ex- 


haustion of  coal  mines,  and  the  dis- 
mantling of  two  sheet-steel  plants  em- 
ploying 1.600  men  due  to  industrial  con- 
solidation. Today  in  Tuscarawas  County 
one-fourth  of  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  are 
former  steel  workers  and  one-fourth  for- 
mer coal  miners.  Many  of  them  are  now 
too  old  to  find  work  in  other  industries. 

A  good  many  of  us  have  been  contend- 
ing that  older  workers  on  W.  P.  A.  find 
difficulty  adjusting  themselves  to  new 
trades.  This  argument  has  been  scoffed 
at  in  some  quarters.  Yet  General 
Hershey  of  the  Selective  Service  Admin- 
istration has  painted  a  darker  picture  of 
the  usefulness  of  elder  men.  He  asked 
for  exemption  of  men  over  30  years  from 
Army  service,  saying: 

Men  are  too  settled  after  that  age.  They 
are  past  their  physical  peak,  and  others  find 
it  hard  to  learn  new  skills.  That  has  been 
our  experience  in  the  draft  to  date. 

Many  employers  in  the  industrial  field 
take  the  same  view,  and  that  is  one  rea- 
son why  W.  P.  A.  rolls  do  not  diminish 
at  a  faster  rate. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  ORLEANS 
ITEM 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  Orleans  Item  of  June  10.  1941: 

(From  the  New  Orleans  Item  of  Jime  10. 
1941) 

rr    DOESN'T    MAKE    SENS! 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  speaks  of  the  electric 
power  which  may  be  had — after  4  years  or 
more — from  his  St.  Lawrence  seaway  scheme, 
we  Louislanians  who  are  concerned  In  Imme- 
diate national  defense  should  blame  ourselves 
for  having  left  the  President  Ignorant  of  our 
own  facilities  for  providing  power  immedi- 
ately. The  President  can't  know  everything, 
not  even  with  Mr.  Ickes'  help. 

For  years  Washington  has  known  Louisi- 
ana principally  as  a  political  stench.  We 
have  faUed  to  put  Its  better  side  before  the 
country.  So  the  national  administration 
treated  our  dictatorship  to  a  few  cheap  Jobs, 
a  lick  here  and  a  sop  there.  In  recognition 
of  political  "nuisance  value,"  while  It  did 
serious  business  with  other  States. 

Jeff  Davis,  our  oil  editor,  showed  2  years 
ago  that  In  the  Immediate  neighborhood  of 
New  Orleans  enough  natural  gas  was  escap- 
ing from  wells  to  run  all  of  the  factories  of 
a  city  twenty  times  the  size  of  New  Orleans. 
Wasted  gas  Is  Just  so  much  wasted  power. 
But  Louisiana's  gas  could  probably  be  deliv- 
ered here  or  anywhere.  In  its  own  form  or  as 
electricity.  In  4  months  Instesd  of  4  years. 

Louisiana  has  the  greatei .  gas  fields  In  the 
world.  Why,  then,  does  Washington  not  put 
Its  defense  Industries  near  these  gas  fields? 
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Wbj  doea  It  paae  btlli  to  spend  from  tTO.OOO.- 
000  to  •100.000.000.  and  use  up  2  or  3  years 
and  a  lot  of  labor,  building  pipe  lines  to 
carry  our  gas  up  there,  needlessly  to  aggravate 
the  economic  atrocity  It  has  committed  by 
foolishly  squeezing  all  that  Industry  Into  a 
tf*  unduly  tsTored  States? 

New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi  River  cities 
are  strategically  central  to  70  percent  ol  all 
the  oU  produced  In  the  world.  Oil  Is  fuel. 
Fuel  Is  power. 

Here  It  U.  Yet  the  sages  In  Washington 
prepare  to  pipe  It  to  the  Kast  through  lines 
subject  to  sabotage  for  more  than  a  thou> 
•and  miles. 

To  do  the  obvious  and  economic  thing,  to 
•et  up  their  emergency  Industries  where  the 
fuel,  power,  and  transport  are.  has  net  even 
been  seriously  considered. 

Why?  In  part  because  of  our  own  Inertia  In 
not  Impressing  these  facts  on  Washington. 
But  only  In  part.  There  must  be  other 
causes.     These  are  In  Washington. 

Power  can  also  be  generated  cheaply  and 
well  at  the  mouths  of  the  coal  mines  In  Ala- 
bama. Tennessee.  Kentucky.  West  Virginia. 
and  Illinois.  But  If  the  coal  must  be  moved 
elsewhere,  it  can  be  moved  in  barges  for  about 
a  quarter  of  the  rail  rates.  We  have  the 
barges. 

Federal  lines  on  the  Mississippi  River  and 
Its  tributaries,  and  the  Warrior  River,  tapping 
most  of  the  coal  and  Iron  of  America,  are  an 
Ideal  method  of  offsetting  the  rail  and  high- 
way congestion  and  the  ship  shortage  of  the 
East.  NotwlthsUndlng  that  the  Government 
has  spent  lu  own  money  on  this  barging 
system.  Washington  gives  little  evidence  that 
It  knows  the  bargee  exist. 

With  cotton  production  restricted,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  snd  women  In 
these  Southern  Sutea  are  Idle.  We  have  the 
greatest  surplus  of  labor  on  the  continent. 
Our  responsible  unions  have  passed  resolu- 
tions binding  themselves  not  to  strike  against 
.  defense  Industries.  They  did  so  not  as  a  bid 
for  their  fair  share  of  Federal  work,  but  be- 
catue  the  southern  people  are  taking  the 
needs  of  the  country  seriously  and  patrioti- 
cally. Foreign  agents.  Communists,  and  other 
troublemakers  don't  find  favor  among  these 
people.  Most  southerners  are  oid-tlme  Amer- 
icana. 

The  Ooverrunent  asked  New  Orleans  to  do 
•ome  shipbuilding  during  the  World  War — 
looking  to  4  or  5  years  of  conflict.  Out  people 
recponded  by  tralldlng  the  Industrial  canal. 
It  cost  them  $40,000,000  and  is  fit  for  defense 
Industries  of  most  kinds.  But  it  has  been 
completely  ignored  in  Washington.  After 
years  of  struggle  one  shipyard  is  building  on 
It,  but  this  Is  a  local  enterprise. 

By  poaaeaalon  of  power,  oil.  gas.  coal,  mild 
climate,  large  labor  supply,  safety  against 
attack.  Louisiana  has  everything  a  defense 
Industry  needs — and  they  are  Immediately 
available.  Yet  the  President  and  his  advisers 
Ignore  them  all  to  go  Into  a  congested  area 
of  great  latK>r  shortage  to  set  to  work  on  a 
bUUon-dollar  seaway  scheme  which  may  pro- 
Tide  \u  5  years  hence  with  power  which  Is 
actually  going  to  waste  right  now  in  Lou- 
lalana. 

Many  months  of  the  year  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Great  Lakes  are  closed  to  shipping 
by  Ice.  Our  Lake-to-Giilf  waterways  are 
navigable  the  year  round.  Someone  should 
xvey  such  Information  to  Washington. 
Intelligent  southerners  are  tired  of  hear- 
ing the  Soutl)  described  as  Economic  Prob- 
lem No.  1  by  Washington  sages,  who  hope 
to  uplift  Its  people  to  the  point  of  wearing 
sboas  and  pretend  to  help  It  by  ignoring  its 
Just  claims  and  by  starring  it  through  eco- 
nomic diacrlminatton. 

We  have  heard  more  than  one  thoughtful 
peraon  express  the  view  that  the  Nation's 
economic  problem  No.  1  is  the  administration 
at  Waahingtou. 
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ADDRESS   OP   HON.    JOSEPH    W.   MARTIN, 
JR..   OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Mar- 
tin, Jr.,  minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  at  the  seventy-fifth 
commencement  exercises  of  Dean  Acad- 
emy, Franklin,  Mass.,  or.  Tuesday,  June 
10,  1941: 

Mr.  Presioent,  members  of  the  faculty,  the 
student  body,  and  visitors,  many  precious 
memories  come  to  me  !>ere  today.  I  used  to 
visit  this  academy  to  play  baseball  and  foot- 
ball. Dean  was  a  tough  rival  for  us  school- 
boys of  those  days.  Visitors  seldom  took  away 
with  them  the  laurels  of  victory. 

As  I  looked  over  your  beautiful  campus  to- 
day I  recalled  a  hard-fought  football  match 
of  long  ago  played  on  that  ground.  A  gravel 
walk  divided  the  field  Just  about  the  middle 
chalk  line.  It  almost  hurts  yet  when  I  think 
of  the  punishment  we  took  that  day.  It  was 
strange,  but  it  seemed  most  of  the  plays  were 
concluded  on  that  gravel  walk.  At  the  end 
of  the  game  It  was  a  badly  battered,  scratched, 
and  defeated  team  which  left  the  field  in  the 
twUlght  of  a  crisp  October  day.  And  yet — or 
is  it  the  years  creeping  up  on  me — it  seems  to 
me  those  were  good  old  days.  Those  were 
good  days  for  America  because  happiness, 
security,  opportunity,  and  confidence  were 
everywhere.  American  boys  and  girls  knew 
they  had  a  real  chance  to  get  ahead.  Amer- 
ica was  on  the  march.  With  determination, 
courage,  a  passion  for  work  and  thrift,  we 
were  helping  to  build  what  has  become  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  Nation  of  all 
history. 

We  were  a  people  unafraid.  We  had  faith 
In  ourselves  and  in  o\jr  future. 

Today  doubt,  confusion,  and  despair  are 
universal.  Even  we  In  America  face  ques- 
tions of  greater  gravity  and  more  potential 
danger  than  ever  befor*-.  except,  possibly, 
when  the  Revolutionary  War  was  decided 
upon,  and  when  the  Civil  War  rent  the  Na- 
Uon. 

Despite  all  these  threats,  I  still  believe  In 
the  futxire  of  our  Nation.  We  will  struggle 
through  because  the  spirit  of  our  pioneering 
ancestors  is  not  extinguished.  Self-reliance 
still  animates  the  American  people.  What  we 
most  need  to  do  Is  to  be  on  guard,  so  that 
purveyors  of  fear  cannot  undermine  the  con- 
fidence of  too  many  of  our  people.  Whatever 
may  befall,  we  will  face  It  as  a  united  nation, 
unafraid.  Unity  of  spirit  and  imity  of  action 
will  overcome  any  threat  to  otir  security  and 
freedom. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  talk  to  young 
people.  We  of  my  generation  are  getting 
ready  to  turn  over  to  you  younger  citizens  the 
trusteeship  of  this  great,  free  Nation;  this 
rich  heritage  of  priceless  liberty  and  equality 
of  opportunity.  You.  in  turn,  will  hold  It  in 
trust,  and  enjoy  its  advantages  until  you  pass 
It  on  to  the  hands  of  these  who  shaU  come 
after  you. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  too  much,  my  yoimg 
friends,  about  what  we,  of  the  passing  genera- 


tion, have  done  with  ctir  stewardship  of  this 
great  Nation  and  Its  resources.  I  am  afraid 
we  do  not  hand  the  country  over  to  you  in 
the  condition  It  should  have  been.  However, 
nothing  Is  to  be  gained  from  recrimination 
or  vain  regrets.  There  ie  a  Job  ahead  for  the 
youth  of  America  to  get  this  Nation  back  on 
an  even  keel. 

It  Is,  I  believe,  the  custom  at  commence- 
ment exercises  to  say,  "The  world  lies  before 
you."  It  does.  And  you  are  courageous 
enough  to  face  the  truth  frankly  and  un- 
afraid. It  Is  a  tough  world  which  lies  before 
you.  Problems  which  hold  within  themselves 
the  fate  of  civilization  will  be  passed  on  to 
you  by  the  present  generation  to  be  solved. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  face  the  onslaughts 
of  men  who  lust  for  power  and  dominion; 
they  are  ready  to  shed  blood,  bomb  cities,  blast 
Innocent  men.  women,  and  children  into  man- 
gled forms,  and  destroy  the  noblest  works  of 
men,  to  attain  power  and  dominion. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  confronted  by 
Internal  problems.  They  have  to  a  great  ex- 
tent been  obscured  by  the  hysteria  of  war, 
and  the  frenzied  defense  activities.  But  they 
have  not  In  the  slightest  degree  been  solved. 
They  have  been  aggravated  instead.  There 
is  Jiist  as  much  danger  to  be  guarded  against 
In  these  internal  problems  as  there  is  in 
any  external  threats. 

Our  national  debt  Is  already  far  above  any 
figure  hitherto  dreamed  of.  How  much 
higher  it  must  go.  no  man  can  say.  You  are 
coming  into  activity  at  a  period  when  taxes 
will  be  heavier  than  ever  before  In  the  history 
of  this  Nation.  These  taxes  will  retard  ex- 
pansion. They  will  make  progress  of  the 
Individual  difficult.  They  may  well  become 
so  burdensome  as  to  threaten  our  whole 
system  of  private  enterprise.  That  would 
not  be  displeasing  to  a  well-organized  group 
in  this  country  which  Is  stronger  than  many 
suspect.  It  Is  a  group  to  be  closely  watched. 
We  must  begin  again  to  practice  the  old 
New  England  habit  of  thrift  and  economy. 
There  is  need  for  many  billions  for  our 
national  defense.  There  can  be  no  stint  In 
the  building  of  that  defense.  We  must  build 
and  maintain  a  two-ocean  Navy.  We  must 
become  all-powerful  in  the  air.  We  must 
build  up  and  maintain  an  efficient  army,  fully 
mechanized  and  equipped.  These  are  all  es- 
sential for  our  seciirity  In  this  age  when 
the   world  has  gone  war-mad. 

These  vast  demands  make  It  Imperative 
to  reduce  drastically  our  non-defense  ex- 
penditures. Every  dollar  unwisely  expended 
Is  a  blow  against  our  national  security. 
Every  dollar  wasted  means  a  dollar  less  for 
vital  airplanes  and  warships. 

We  must  eliminate  expenditures  which  In 
normal  peace  times  would  be  highly  desir- 
able. We  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  national 
defense  without  sacrifices  and  self-denial. 
We  must  have  the  courage  to  put  our  affairs 
in  order. 

Men  are  being  called  to  the  colors  to 
make  this  Nation  secure.  Those  who  stay  at 
home  have  an  equally  difficult  and  patriotic 
task.  They  must  be  a  powerful  stabilizing 
force  for  a  sound  government.  They  must 
be  a  mighty  force  to  uphold  demodVacy  and 
make  certain  that  in  this  free  land  of  ours 
there  shall  not  be  one-man  or  one-party  rule. 
Absolutism  in  any  form  Is  Incompatible  with 
a  free  people  or  a  free  goveriunent. 

You  young  i>ecple  are  entering  upon  your 
trusteeship  of  this  Nation  in  an  era  when 
too  many  of  our  people  are  being  persuaded, 
free  constitutional  government  lacks  effi- 
ciency in  this  modern  day.  Don't  be  fooled 
by  that.  Constitutional  government  does  not 
lack  efficiency.  Some  of  the  people  who  are 
charged  with  operating  our  Government  may 
lack  efllclency.  but  there's  nothing  wrong 
with  constitutional  goveriunent  when  it's 
run  right. 

You  of  the  graduating  class  are  now  going 
out  from  this  peaceful  academy  which  has 
done  so  much  for  your  spiritual  and  cultural 
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progress.  You  will  take  your  places  In  a  con- 
fused and  fearful  world.  You  must  conse- 
crate yourselves  as  citizens  to  your  task  of 
maintaining  that  eternal  vigllence  which  has 
ever  been  the  price  of  liberty.  You  must 
meet  with  courage  and  determination  the 
attempts  which  are  being  made  to  destroy 
the  American  way  of  government  and  of  life. 
This  is  a  battle  which  will  take  all  the  cour- 
age of  which  loyal  American  men  and  women 
are  capable.  Our  Internal  problems,  the 
problem  of  want  In  the  midst  of  too  much 
of  everything;  the  growing  dependence  of  the 
people  on  the  Government  for  support;  for- 
eign propagandists,  and  proponents  of  alien 
philosophies  who  would  overthrow  our 
American  system  of  government  and  of  life; 
all  of  these  problems  must  be  met — and 
solved — here  In  America. 

You  have  so  much  to  offer,  so  much  to 
give;  there  Is  so  much  you  young  men  and 
women  can  do  for  your  country,  for  your- 
selves, and  for  posterity.  While  the  situation 
calls  for  great  sacrifices.  It  also  offers  tre- 
mendous opportimlties  for  leadership;  for 
the  happiness  and  the  satisfaction  which 
comes  from  a  sense  of  doing  your  duty  well. 
Those  men  and  women  of  a  past  day  who 
patriotically  sacrificed  their  own  lives,  or  the 
lives  of  their  loved  ones,  cherished  their  Gov- 
ernment and  their  country  because  they  gave 
so  much  to  establish  the  American  way. 
And  so  today  we  rnust  prepare  to  sacrifice 
for  our  Government  and  our  way  of  life. 
But  the  one  thing  which  Is  greater  than  to 
die  for  one's  country  Is  to  live  for  It. 

V7e — you — musi  at  f-U  hazards  preserve 
Americanism.  When  we  speak  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  we  are  speaking  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment—rather a  method  of  government— and 
a  way  of  life,  which  have  evolved  here  In 
the  United  States.  Our  American  way  of 
government  is  a  bl-party  system;  it  is  based 
upon  the  concept  that  men  can  approximate 
truth  and  Justice  most  closely,  short  of  Di- 
vine inspiration,  by  our  method  of  proposal, 
disagreement,  discussion,  and  compromise. 

Our  American  way  of  life,  under  our  con- 
stitutional republican  form  of  government, 
Is  the  way  of  free  enterprise. 

For  several  years  we  hiave  witnessed  a  grow- 
ing tendencv  to  Increase  concentration  of 
power  In  the  Federal  Government  at  Wash- 
ington. Such  centralization  of  power  oper- 
ates to  the  Impairment  Df  the  rights  and  lib- 
erties and  powers  reserved  by  the  Constitution 
to  the  States  and  the  people.  All  trends  to- 
ward the  concentration  of  power  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  Washington  are  to  be 
regarded  with  grave  suspicion  and  a  very  criti- 
cal attitude.  Statesmen  and  students  of 
other  years  have  warned  us  over  and  over 
that  the  whole  tendency  of  government  is 
constantly  to  seek  to  increase  Its  power.  They 
have  warned  us  that  evtiry  bit  of  power  given 
to  government  will  be  utilized  by  the  Govern- 
ment, whenever  the  opportunity  offers,  to  ac- 
quire still  greater  power  for  Itself. 

You  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this 
academy  have  had  a  rare  opportunity  to  fit 
yourselves  for  the  struggle  which  lies  before 
you  to  maintain  Amerloanlsm  and  to  protect 
and  perpetuate  the  CQnstltution.  You  are 
W!  .1  prepared  to  continlue  the  trusteeship  of 
the  great  Bill  of  Rights.  That  Bill  of  Rights 
holds  for  you  all  the  liberties  and  privileges 
which  make  life  worth  living. 

I  want  to  speak  a  few  words  directly  to 
three  of  you  students  who  I  understand  will 
have  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  a  junior- 
college  diploma.  What  a  real  distinction  Is 
yours  to  be  vhe  first  tliiree  graduates  of  the 
Dean  Academy  Junior  College.  You  should 
be  proud  of  that  distinction.  In  the  years 
to  come  it  will  be  a  source  of  very  great 
pleasure  to  each  of  yovi  to  be  able  to  say  "1 
was  one  of  those  first  tliree." 

I  hope  you  will  not  forget  to  pay  tribute  In 
your  hearts  to  a  great  and  able  man  who  Is 
known  as  the  father  of  the  American  school 
system.  Just  about  3  mUes  from  here  Is  the 
birthplace  of  Horace  Mann.    You  all  know 


something  about  that  great  American  states- 
man and  educational  reformer.  He  was  bom 
at  Franklin  In  1796.  I  think  I  have  a  special 
leverence  for  him  because  he  started  cut  In 
life  a  peer  boy.  He  struggled  In  poverty  to 
acquire  an  education.  He  loved  an  education 
because  he  sacrificed  so  much  for  It.  He 
wanted  you  y^ung  people  of  today  to  have  a 
broader  opportunity  for  higher  education  than 
he  had.  He  labored  hard.  Indeed,  to  bring  It 
about.  Out  of  the  great  heart  of  Horace 
Mann,  out  of  his  great  lever  for  his  fellow 
men,  has  come  that  practical  affection  for  you, 
whom  he  never  saw.  It  has  resulted  In  your 
having  this  opportunity  at  this  academy  for 
the  education  you  are  receiving. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  discuss  more  fully 
Horace  Mann,  and  the  tremendous  and  undy- 
ing work  he  did  for  the  furtherance  of  Ameri- 
can education.  But,  as  your  headmaster  so 
very  sensibly  observed  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
me  concerning  this  talk,  "No  souls  are  saved 
after  20  minutes." 

I  do  want  to  give  you,  however,  and  I  hope 
you  will  write  It  large  upon  the  tablets  of  your 
memories,  one  of  the  last  statements  made  by 
Horace  Mann,  In  1859,  a  few  weeks  before  he 
died  at  the  age  of  63  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
In  his  last  baccalaureate  address  he  said  to 
his  students: 

"Be  ashamed  to  die  until  you  have  won 
some  victory  for  humanity." 

Your  great  task,  my  young  fellow  citizens, 
the  gr«at  struggle  which  lies  before  you.  Is  to 
preserve  our  American  way  of  government 
and  of  life.  Pressure  from  many  different 
directions  is  being  exerted  to  break  down  the 
Ideals  of  our  forefathers.  We  must  not  give 
up  our  faith  In  ourselves.  We  must  not  lose 
confidence  and  reliance  In  ourselves.  Our 
forefathers,  fleeing  from  oppression,  came  to 
the  uncharted  shores  of  this  continent  seek- 
ing liberty.  From  its  unwatered  plains  and 
trackless  forests  they  carved  out  the  greatest 
nation  ever  achieved  by  any  people  since  the 
dawn  of  civilization.  They  did  It  through 
self-re'iance  and  courage.  The  United  States 
today  contains  6  percent  of  the  world's  area 
and  7  percent  of  its  population.  It  normally 
consumes  48  percent  of  the  world's  coffee.  £3 
percent  of  Its  tin,  56  percent  of  Its  rubber, 
21  percent  of  Its  sugar,  72  percent  of  Its  silk, 
36  i>ercent  of  Its  coal,  42  percent  of  Its  pig 
iron,  47  percent  of  Its  copper,  and  69  percent 
of  Its  crude  petroleum.  The  United  States 
operates  60  percent  of  the  world's  telephone 
and  telegraph  facilities.  It  owns  80  percent 
of  the  motorcars  in  use  and  operates  33  per- 
cent of  the  railroads.  It  produces  70  percent 
of  the  oil,  60  percent  of  the  wheat  and  cotton, 
40  percent  of  the  lead  and  coal  output  of  the 
world. 

The  United  States  possesses  more  than  $17,- 
000,000,000  in  gold.  It  has  two-thirds  of  civili- 
zation's banking  resources,  and  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  Its.  population  is  greater  than 
that  of  500.000,000  people  In  Europe  and 
much  larger  than  that  of  more  than  a  billion 
Asiatics.  Its  capacity  to  produce  armaments 
of  war  or  the  needs  of  peace  Is  greater  than 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  combined. 

That,  my  young  friends.  Is  the  kind  of  a 
country  you  are  Inheriting.  You  can  make 
of  It  what  you  will. 

Have  faith  In  yourselves.  Have  faith  In 
yovu:  citizenship.  Have  faith  In  your  people. 
Have  faith  In  your  Nation.  Be  not  daunted 
by  any  threat  of  any  assault  from  dictator- 
driven  peoples.  Slaves  were  never  the  mas- 
ters of  free  men — and  never  will  be.  You  will 
have  to  sacrifice  much.  You  will  have  to  bear 
much.  You  win  have  to  give  much  to  sup- 
port yovir  Government  and  your  country.  In 
those  sacrifices.  In  the  support.  In  the  giving, 
you  will  find  your  richest  blessings  and  your 
greatest  happiness.  Your  lives  certainly  will 
not  be  drab  or  dull.  Struggles  give  oppor- 
tunities for  victories  and  victories  mean 
thrills.  You  will  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  them. 
Let  me  say  to  you  that,  as  the  years  roll  on, 
long  after  these  pleasant  corridors  of  this 


quiet  academy  have  ceased  to  echo  your  foot- 
fall, when  time  has  frosted  your  brew,  ycu 
will  Icam  what  so  many  of  us  have  learned 
before  you;  only  in  giving,  in  giving  the  best 
of  ycurselves,  to  ycur  ccuntry  and  to  ycur- 
fellcw  men,  can  you  really  find  the  Joy  of 
living  which.  If  you  do  not  find  It.  leaves 
hum&n  experience  a  puzzle  of  unhappy  con- 
fusion and  futility. 

Let  me  again  say  to  you  In  the  words  of 
Horace  Mann: 

"Be   ashamed  to  die  until  ycu  have  wan 
some  victory  for  humanity." 


The  Farmer's  Fight  for  Parity  Crop  Loans 
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EDITORIAL      BY      CLARENCE      ROBERTS. 
EDITOR  OF  THE  FARMER-STOCKMAN 


Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  Include  therein 
an  editorial  by  Clarence  Roberts,  edi- 
tor of  the  Farmer-Stockman,  entitled 
"The  Parmer's  Fight  for  parity  Crop 
Loans": 

THE    rABMER'S    nCHT    FOB    PAErTT    CHOP    LOANS 

(By  Clarence  Roberts,  editor  of  the  Farmer- 
Stockman) 

The  fight  for  crop  loans  of  85  percent  of 
parity  was  one  the  farmer  could  not  avoid. 
The  fight  was  forced  on  him.  He  has  no 
apology  to  make  and.  If  forced  to,  he  would 
do  It  again. 

The  Idea  of  cheap  food  based  on  low  farm 
prices  was  spreading  dangerously  through 
the  Nation.  Cabinet  officials  had  endorsed  It. 
The  consumer,  of  course,  did  so. 

The  farmer  faced  not  only  a  growing  public 
opinion  In  favor  of  low  farm  prices,  but  also 
Increasing  prices  of  things  he  must  buy.  He 
had  to  act  quickly,  and  vigorously.  In  his 
defense. 

Much  of  the  criticism  to  which  the  farmer 
has  besn  subject  is  most  unfair.  Here  are 
two  examples: 

The  president  of  the  American  Bakers'  As- 
sociation threw  one  fit  right  after  another 
when  Congress  passed  the  85-percent  parity 
bill  and  urged  the  President  to  veto  It. 

Now,  the  baking  Industry  Is  one  which  takes 
flour  made  from  1.5  to  2  cents'  worth  cf 
wheat,  as  the  farmer  sells  It  today,  and  makes 
It  Into  a  loaf  of  bread  for  which  the  con- 
sumer pays  10  cents. 

If  the  farmer  gave  his  wheat  away,  that 
10-cent  loaf  of  bread  would  still  sell  for  8 
cents.  The  farmer  contends  that  he  Is  en- 
titled to  2  cents  out  of  a  dime  loaf  and  that 
a  farm  price  of  96  cents  (85  percent  of  parity 
Oklahoma  bas^is)  Is  only  a  fair  price.  And 
for  that  contention  he  will  keep  on  fighting. 

The  president  of  the  Association  of  Cotton 
Spinners  was  also  highly  critical  of  the  85- 
percent  parity  bUl.  He  worked  desperately 
to  defeat  It. 

While  cotton  was  going  up  2  cents  a  pound 
to  the  farmer  as  the  resvilt  of  the  parity 
bill,  cotton  yams  went  up  8  centa  a  pound. 
After  allowing  for  waste,  the  mills  had  put 
on  an  increase  equal  to  three  times  the 
Increase  In  the  price  of  raw  cotton. 
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80  greedy  did  the  cotton  spinnen  become 
th«t  a  price  celling  was  clamped  down  on 
certain  yarns  as  a  measure  to  protect  the 
public.  Tama  which  had  been  hiked  to  42 
eents  a  pound  were  cut  down  to  30  cents 

Complete  dau  has  been  widely  circulated 
among  farmers  to  show  that  even  at  30  cents 
a  pound  cotton  mills  will  make  plenty  of 
profit  Their  profit  from  a  42-cent  price,  had 
they  been  p«TmUted  to  get  It,  would  have 
been  enormous. 

When  the  farmer  considers  such  crltlcUm 
from  those  apparently  ready  to  hike  prices 
to  the  sky.  he  gets  just  a  little  cynical  and 
wonders  how  many  friends  be  has  among 
the  general  public 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  national  Income 
thlP  year  will  Increase  by  $10,000,000,000  over 
last  year.  On  the  basis  of  pcpulatlon.  the 
farmer  ought  to  get  one-fcurth  of  that,  or 
2  8  billions.  Instead,  he  merely  hopes  to  get 
one  billion  of  It.  And  he  will  get  that  one 
billion  by  grace  of  the  85-percent  parity  bill, 
without  which  his  income  would  be  little 
greater  than  In  1940.  while  paying  higher 
prices  for  everything  he  bu3rs. 

The  farmer  Is  not  exactly  hnppy  over  the 
fact  that  he  must  fight  In  Congress  for  a 
fair  share  of  the  national  Income.  But  he 
well  knows  he  didn't  start  the  fight.  It 
started  long  decades  ago  when  Industry  de- 
manded and  secured  high  tariffs.  It  was 
then  taken  up  by  labor,  which  has  aecxired 
ample  legislation  for  its  protection.  The 
farmer  has  no  choice  but  to  fight  on. 

At  last  farmers  are  agreed  on  what  they 
want  and  must  have — a  fair  price  for  farm 
pioducts.  It  ijs  not  going  to  be  easy  to  swerve 
them  from  that  objective. 


A  Plea  for  Tolerance 
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ARTICLE  OP  JUDGE  JONAH  J  GOLDSTEIN. 
OP  THE  COURT  OP  GENERAL  SESSIONS, 
NEW  YORK 


Mr.  CAPOZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  written  by  an 
cutstanding  American,  the  Honorable 
Jonah  J.  Goldstein,  a  judge  of  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions,  county  of  New  York. 
State  of  New  York,  which  I  regard  as 
being  most  timely  and  appropriate.  A 
translation  of  Judge  Goldstein's  article 
was  recently  published  in  H  Progresso 
Italo-Americano.  a  publication  of  New 
York  City. 

The  article  foUows: 

Whenever  I  hear  of  a  case  of  intolerance 
shown  to  an  individual  in  this  great  city  I  am 
grieved.  1  know  that  it  happens — and  11  it 
Just  happens  once,  that  Is  once  too  often. 
We  all  know  that  upon  occasion  some  person. 
firm,  or  organization  will  put  an  "ad"  in  the 
paper  seeking  employees;  the  "ad"  may  finish 
up  with  the  words.  "Americans  only  need 
apply."  Anyone  who  uses  stich  language  and 
harbors  the  thoughts  that  these  words  imply 
when  used  in  this  way  just  doesnt  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "American "  I  love 
America  and  rverythtng  for  which  It  stands. 
la  my  heart  the  v«ry  word  symbollxes  toler- 


ance, freedom,  and  equality  of  opportiulty. 
It  should,  for  America  has  been  very  good  to 
me  more  particularly  and  generally  to  all  the 
people  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  fact 
that  I  love  America  first,  foreraost,  and  always 
does  not  blind  me  to  the  virtues  of  the 
peoples  from  other  lands.  In  fact,  a  great 
many  of  them  have  come  to  live  here,  and 
the  oppc'tunity  to  observe  them  has  enlarged 
my  life  and  has  made  it  pcsslble  for  me  to 
know  the  virtues  of  their  countrymen.  We 
all  know  that  no  group  of  individuals  na- 
tionally, racially,  religiously,  or  any  other 
wty.  has  a  monopoly  on  either  the  virtues  or 
the  vices.  America  has  her  artists,  but  Italy 
had  her  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Holland  her  Van 
Dyke.  Germany  her  Durer.  Our  Nation  has 
had  a  George  Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Franklm  D.  Roosevelt; 
Italy  has  had  her  Garibaldi,  England  her 
Cromwell,  and  all  the  other  countries  have 
had  their  national  heroes.  Their  descend- 
ants and  their  countrjrmen's  descendants 
have  come  to  our  shores.  la  every  field  of 
life  they  have  brought  with  them  the  charac- 
teristics and  qualities  that  made  them  wcrth- 
whlle  citizens  in  their  native  lands.  Those 
who  are  here  are  Americans,  as  am  I.  I  know 
that  to  all  Americans  it  is  a  matter  of  keen 
regret  that  so  many  countries  have  made  It 
a  national  policy  to  persecute  and  discrimi- 
nate against  the  members  of  minority  groups. 
I  honestly  believe  and  prefer  to  believe  that 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  is  not  a  true 
expression  of  national  feelings,  not  a  true 
expression  of  thoughts  of  the  individuals 
who  live  In  those  countries. 

But  we  as  Americans  rejoice  in  the  fact 
that  our  country  is  built  on  a  foundation 
which  does  not  permit  of  prejudice.  The 
principles  of  our  Constitution  do  not  allow 
room  in  this  country  for  bigotry  or  intoler- 
ance. There  must  be  do  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  That  Is  a 
principle  worth  having.  What  is  worth  hav- 
ing is  worth  preserving,  and  what  is  worth 
preserving  is  worth  fighting  lor. 

The  dally  press,  the  radio,  and  our  own 
common  sense  tell  us  that  those  who  would 
destroy  our  American  way  of  life  areomited 
in  thought  and  action  and  have  the  will  to 
sacrifice  to  accomplish  their  ends.  Common 
sense  should  tell  tis  that  to  avoid  destruction 
of  our  way  of  life  and  to  preserve  our  form 
of  government  requires  from  us  unity  of 
thought,  unity  of  action,  and  the  wUl  to 
sacrifice.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
which  I  spoke  guarantee  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  to  all  and  must  be  pre- 
served not  only  for  ourselves  but  also  for  our 
children  and  civilization  generally.  Inde- 
pendence can  be  effected  only  if  all  those  who 
want  it  will  live  and  work  in  harmony,  not 
discord.  The  theme  of  our  symphony  of 
peoples  is  all  for  America  and  America  for 
all  of  cur  people. 

It  can  be  done.  We  can  live  that  way.  I 
know  from  personal  experience.  It  has  fallen 
to  my  lot  to  be  a  candidate  for  public  office 
and  I  have  been  chosen  by  the  people  of  New 
York  County  as  one  of  their  Judges.  In 
neighborhoods  where  the  population  has  con- 
sisted largely  of  Italians  (for  example),  seme 
born  here,  many  who  came  here.  I  received 
overwhelming  majorities.  Tliey  did  not  vote 
against  me  because  I  came  from  a  different 
religious,  racial,  and  social  group,  jiist  as  I 
am  sure  that  on  other  occasions  they  did  not 
vote  for  others  of  their  ovm  race  l>ecause  of 
that  fact  alone.  I  know  that  they  voted  in 
accordance  with  their  political  beliefs  and 
their  consciences  and  I  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  I  was  elected  by  my  fellow  Americans. 

That  Is  the  American  way  of  life.  It  must 
be  preserved  not  only  politically  and  socially, 
but  also  ecotiomlcally.  I  deplore  the  attitude 
of  anyone  who  says.  "No  Italians  wanted 
here."  "So  Jews  wanted  here."  "No  colored 
men  wanted  here."  "No  Ciitholics  wanted 
here."  No  man  can  say  thf  t  or  have  that 
feeling  In  his  heart  and  f;ilrly  call  him- 
self an  American.     Thoughts  of  that  kind 


are  being  encouraged  by  those  who  would  de- 
stroy us.  These  expressions  of  prejudice  aie 
wedges  which  they  are  attempting  to  drive 
among  the  many  peoples  who  go  to  make  up 
our  Nation,  to  create  discontent.  It  does  not 
become  anyone  in  this  day  and  age  to  have 
such  thoughts.  It  is  up  to  us  to  preserve  the 
American  way  of  life  and  the  very  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  make  sure  that  all  of  us,  regard- 
less of  where  we  or  our  ancestors  came  from 
originally,  continue  to  do  our  part  to  keep 
the  harmony  of  our  symphony  of  America. 


Food  for  the  Democracies 
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Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  we  further  consider  taking  part 
in  another  foreign  >#ar,  should  we  not 
give  some  consideration  to  a  plan  for 
making  available  some  of  our  surplus 
foodstuffs  to  the  starving  millions  of 
Europe?  With  our  granaries  filled  to 
overflowing,  will  not  those  victims  of 
aggression — the  old  people  and  the  little 
children  with  their  stinted  bodies — have 
reason  to  blame  us  equally  with  the  ag- 
gressors for  their  horrible  plight  in  the 
dark  days  ahead?  Whether  it  be  the 
plan  as  suggested  by  our  former  Presi- 
dent, Herbert  Hoover,  or  some  other  plan, 
is  it  not  our  Christian  duty  to  give  some 
thought  to  these  starving  millions? 

I  enclose  herewith  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  Collier's  for  June  14.  1941,  to- 
gether with  short  excerpts  from  recent 
editorials  from  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune  and  the  Port  Wayne  and.)  News 
Sentinel: 

(From  Collier's  of  Jime  14.  1941) 

rOOD    FOR    FRANCE 

Every  time  an  American  food  ship  unloads 
flour,  vitamin  concentrates,  etc.,  at  Marseille, 
and  pathetic  school  children  troop  cut  to 
welcome  it,  the  question  boils  up  again 
wl^ether  we're  doing  as  much  for  France  as 
we  might. 

What  makes  the  matter  especially  heart- 
rending is  the  fact  that  the  Vichy  government 
Is  doing  nothing  to  strengthen  the  case  for 
large-scale  American  food  shipments. 

The  truth  about  France  appears  to  be  as 
reported  by  various  observers  who  have  visit- 
ed both  the  occupied  and  unoccupied  areas 
since  Prance  checked  out  of  the  war;  namely, 
that  95  percent  of  the  French  people  are  pro- 
Ally,  but  are  being  run  by  the  remaining 
5  percent,  who  hope  to  live  rather  handsomely 
en  crumbs  from  Germany's  table  in  event  of 
a  German  victory. 

We're  for  helping  the  French  people  as  ex- 
tensively as  may  be,  as  well  as  the  people  of 
other  occupied  countries. 

But  the  set-up  at  Vichy  is  so  fraU  through- 
out and  so  phony  In  spots  that  It  looks  as  If 
we'd  be  suckers  to  trust  it  in  the  handling 
of  any  substantial  amounts  of  the  food. 
What  Is  evidently  needed  Is  a  relief  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  one  Herbert  Hoover  operated 
during  the  other  war.  Mr.  Hoover  Is  still  In 
active  circulation.  He  could  round  up  a  staff 
of  hardheaded  humanitarians  In  short  order. 
What's  preventing  a  fair  trial  of  the  plans  ht 
has  already  set  forth? 
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(Prom  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune] 
Mr.  Hoover  properly  continues  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  Great  Britain,  along  with 
other  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  would  be 
seriously  menaced  by  the  social  and  political 
results  of  starvation  In  the  continental 
countries  overrun  by  the  Nazis.  British 
shortsightedness  In  the  piatter,  because  of 
the  war  crisis  confronting  the  British,  can 
be  understood,  but  understanding  of  it  does 
not  commit  Americans  to  subscription  to  It. 

[Prom  the  Port  Wayne  (Irid.)  News-Sentinel] 
Europe  (and  the  world,  at  large)  will  not 
be  helped  toward  stability  If  the  populations 
In  Its  most  progressive  ctountrles  now  held 
captive  are  to  be  haunted  after  this  war  by 
bitterly  resentful  recollecltions  of  privations 
which  might  have  been  prevented  had 
American  officials  persutided  their  British 
beneficiaries  to  relax  the  food  blockade  for 
relief  of  noncombatant  iijnocents.  After  all. 
to  the  Belgian  or  the  Hollander  or  the 
Frenchman  or  the  Finn,  his  life  and  the-lives 
of  his  loved  ones  are  as  important  as  the 
lives  of  the  English. 


Is  It  Our  War? 
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Mr.  OSMERS,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  a  speech  which  I  made 
before  the  Bergen  County  branch  of  the 
Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding 
the  Allies  at  Englewo9d.  N.  J.,  June  9, 
1941: 

Mrs.  Morrow  and  ladles  and  gentlemen  of 
the  committee:  There  is  no  truer  demonstra- 
tion of  the  American  spirit  of  fair  play  and 
the  belief  of  our  people  lln  the  Bill  of  Rights 
than  my  presence  on  this  platform  tonight. 
I  come  as  no  stranger  to  the  city  of  Engle- 
wood.  The  leaders  and 'the  good  people  cf 
th!s  city  have  been  my  friends,  supporters, 
and  counsellors  since  my  entrance  Into  public 
life  several  years  ago.  I  Iwas  born  in  Leonia, 
Just  south  of  this  city.  33  years  ago,  and  I 
have  lived  since  I  was  a  child  In  Haworth, 
a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  here.  My  re- 
ligious, educational,  and  social  life  are  so 
well-grounded  In  this  atmosphere  that  I  feel 
obliged  to  answer  the  outrageous  and  un- 
truthful charges  of  this!  committee  pertain- 
ing to  my  beliefs  and  Idtla.'s  in  direct  contra- 
diction of  the  American  spirit  of  tolerance 
and  decency.  For  instahce.  In  Its  latest  re- 
lease the  Committee  to  Defend  America  by 
Aiding  the  Allies  said  that  I  was  "a  friend 
of  Hitler  and  his  Fascist  and  Japanese  satel- 
lites." 

I  am  taking  this  oppjrtunlty  to  tell  you 
Bcmethlng  about  these  Ideals  of  mine  in  my 
own  words. 

Nazi  and  Communist  Are  evil  names  to  ap- 
ply to  a  young  American]  raised  in  the  bosom 
of  a  great,  liberal  faith  and  a  product  of  the 
public-school  s3rstem  of  America.  Prom  the 
pulpit  of  my  church  and  In  its  Sunday  school 
I  was  taught  all  of  the  Christian  virtues  and 


the  commandments  and  lules  of  life  that  are 
In  themselves  abhorrent  to  Nazis  and  Com- 
munists. I  was  taught  to  love  my  neighbor, 
to  shun  the  word  "kill."  and  I  was  taught 
over  and  over,  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers." 
And  In  all  of  these  teachings  I  believe 

In  otir  great,  free,  school  system  I  was 
taught  the  Bill  of  Rights,  our  Constitution, 
and  the  right  of  one  man  to  disagree  with 
another  and  stlU  remain  true  to  American 
principles  and  maintain  his  own  and  his 
neighbor's  respect. 

Want  Britain  to  win?  How  could  any 
American,  proud  of  his  heritage  cf  freedom 
and  kindness  for  all  men,  want  any  other 
victory? 

In  September  of  1940,  before  the  latest 
election,  the  Committee  to  Defend  America 
by  Aiding  the  Allies  asked  my  position  on 
aid  to  Great  Britain,  in  a  questionnaire, 
prepared  by  the  committee,  and  in  reply 
I  wrote: 

"Yes;  I  favor  aiding  Britain. 
"Yes:    I  favor  the  sale   of  whatever   ma- 
terial  carr  be   spared   from   our   Army   and 
Navy,   without  weakening  our  national  de- 
fense. 

"Yea;  give  priorities  to  Great  Britain  In 
the  production  of  our  arms,  planes,  tanks, 
and  other  military  supplies,  without  impair- 
ing our  rearmament  program. 

"Yes;  I  favor  the  use  of  American  ships 
to  bring  mothers,  children,  old,  and  sick 
people  to  our  land. 

"Yes;  I  am  opposed  to  attempts  to  appease 
Hitler.  As  a  strong  advocate  of  peace  I 
favored  a  general  world  settlement  based  on 
economic  and  human  realities.  I  urged  Sec- 
retary Hull  to  this  course  long  before  the 
European  war  started. 

"Yes;  I  favor  a  maximum  effort  to  preserve 
.«tvtl  rights  and  civil  liberties,  while  taking 
strong  action  against  'fifth  column'  ac- 
tivities." 

Do  those  answers  sound  like  a  Nazi  or  a 
Communist?  But  let  us  remember  this  fact. 
At  that  time,  the  Committee  to  Defend 
America  by  Aiding  the  Allies  was  headed  by 
William  Allen  White,  great  American  editor, 
whose  keenest  wish,  and  whose  every  effort 
was  directed  toward  keeping  America  out  of 
war  by  aiding  the  then  allies.  What  hap- 
pened to  Mr.  White?  That  fine  old  man  of 
American  letters  was  pushed  out  of  the 
chairmanship  of  this  committee  by  wm- 
minded  groups  in  New  York  and  Washington 
and  before  he  had  time  to  return  to  his  desk 
In  Emporia,  Kans.,  he  was  branded  an  ap- 
peaser  and  a  Laval  by  these  Insolent  warriors 
of  Intolerance  and  hate.  I  leave  It  to  the 
members  of  this  committee:  Has  the  com- 
mittee changed  or  have  I  changed?  When  I 
answered  that  questionnaire,  I  said  your  ideas 
and  mine  In  large  measures  coincide. 

I  have  been  accused  by  this  committee  of 
"being  a  bottleneck"  a  "friend  of  Hitler"  and 
other  scurrilous  characterizations  unworthy 
of  the  many  fine  people  who  are  members  of 
this  committee.  Does  this  committee  now 
want  war? 

Can  this  be  because  I  am  opposed  to  a  de- 
clared or  an  undeclared  war?  I  cannot  believe 
this  to  be  so.  for  all  of  our  elected  officials, 
executive  and  legislative,  are  supposed  to  keep 
oiu-  Nation  at  peace  unless  we  are  attacked. 
»nd  seme  of  us  are  even  pledged  to  do  so. 
Can  It  be  because  I  am  opposed  to  declared 
or  undeclared  dictatorship  In  our  own 
country?  Surely  we  would  not  think  of 
fighting  the  world  to  force  the  "four  free- 
doms" on  all  peoples  and  lose  otir  own  liber- 
ties at  home. 

It  cannot  be  because  I  am  opposed  to  an 
American  expeditionary  force,  for  Mr. 
Churchill  himself  has  said  "We  do  not  need 
men.  Give  us  the  tools  and  we  wUl  finish 
the  job."  And  on  Satxirday  our  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  Mr.  Winant,  said : 
"I  see  no  necessity  for  the  United  States  to 
Intervene  provided  this  country  intensifies 
its  present  aid  programs."    No;  I  am  called 


thsse  namss  becsuss  Prfs'dent  Roosevelt  and 
the  political  JauisiAries  responsible  for  cur 
defense  program  have  fallen  down  on  their 
Jobs,  and  this  committee,  wittingly  or  not, 
has  Joined  with  these  new  dealers  In  a  mass 
smear  campaign  without  equal  In  American 
history.  In  my  opinion,  mud  slinging  will 
not  change  the  views  of  the  majority  of 
American   people. 

I  have  tried  to  represent  you  In  the  Halla 
of  Congress  in  the  manner  outlined  by  our 
founding  fathers  in  the  Constitution.  There 
Is  no  one  but  myself  responsible  for  my  acts 
or  my  votes.  They  represent  my  considered 
Judgment  and  my  Idea  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  appear  here  to  apologize 
for,  alter,  or  change  any  of  these  views  or 
actions.  Your  committee  claims  that  I  do 
not  represent  a  majority  of  my  constituency 
in  my  desire  to  keep  this  country  out  of  the 
war.  That's  their  guess  and  hope.  Let  me 
say  this  right  now:  It  is  more  important  to 
me  to  be  right  than  be  reelected,  and  that 
minority  or  majority  pressure  does  not  mold 
my  opinion.  To  race  with  the  tides  of  public 
opinion  would  require  the  crystal  gazing  of 
George  Gallup  and  the  conscience  of  Boss 
Tweed.  I  come  to  stamp  out  the  infamy  of 
those  false  leaders  who  foment  discord,  seek 
to  create  a  lalsf  division  among  our  people, 
capitalize  on  the  generous  Impulses  of  sincere 
Americans,  and  who  are  the  "fifth  column" 
of  disunity  in  our  country. 

I  will  state  as  briefly  and  simply  as  possible 
my  poHition  on  armed  Intervention. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  there  are  more  than 
a  handful!  of  people  In  the  United  States  and 
csrtaluly  none  In  this  room  who  wish  to  see 
a  German  victory.  We  have  too  much  In 
common  with  Great  Britain,  tOo  much  hatred 
for  Nazi  oppression,  and  are  too  solidly  agreed 
that  we  desire  no  changes  In  the  type  of  gcv- 
ernmeni  under  which  we  live  from  without 
or  from  within.  We  have,  with  the  British,  a 
common  language,  a  common  literature.  We 
do  business  the  same  way.  We  enjoy  and 
love  the  same  liberties  and  the  same  tradi- 
tions. Conversely,  we  despise  the  methods 
that  Hitler  employs,  and  we  hold  dear  and 
sacred  those  liberties  and  freedoms  which  he 
denies  to  those  he  rules. 

But  even  beyond  those  cultural  reasons,  we 
desire  a  British  victory  for  very  practical 
reasons.  Britain  has  provided  us  by  her  he- 
roic struggle  with  Hitler  with  the  time  which 
we  so  .short-sighteclly  have  wasted  and  which 
we  so  desperately  need  to  provide  for  our  own 
impregnable  defense,  and  for  very  much  the 
same  reasons  we  should  not  intervene  In  thla 
war. 

The  first  and  gravest  question  we  must  ask 
ourselves,  and  It  is  a  question  which  will 
answer  aU  the  others:  Is  It  our  wtu'? 

If  the  answer  Is  yes,  then  we  are  playing  the 
most  despicable  role  in  history.  If  It  Is  our 
war,  then  we  are  Indeed  the  most  dastardly 
kind  of  cowards  to  let  England  fight  It  alone. 
If  It  were  our  war  and  If  I  believed  It  were 
our  war,  I  would  go  to  Washington  tomorrow 
and  demand  of  the  Congress  that  we  get  into 
It  at  once.  That  would  be  the  only  course  of 
honor. 

Great  Britain  la  fighting  the  battle  for  the 
British  Empire.  That  Is  a  very  real  cause 
for  the  British  people  But  it  Is  not  our 
cause.  Our  cavise  is  the  safety,  the  future, 
and  the  destiny  cf  America,  and  that,  as  it 
always  has,  lies  right  here  In  America 

Believing  that,  let  me  repeat  again:  As 
long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  Congress  I  will 
never  vote  to  send  American  boys  to  die  on 
foreign  battlefields. 

But,  supposing  that  we  do  enter  the  war 
either  by  the  back  door  by  having  someone 
ehoot  at  our  patrols  or  convoys,  or  whatever 
new  name  they  may  devise  for  them,  or  by 
the  front  door  by  deciding  belatedly  that  it 
Is  our  war.    What  will  happen? 

In  the  first  place,  with  the  first  shot  all 
aid  to  Britain  cea-ses  instanily.  Public  cp.n- 
lon  will  demand,  and  rightly,  that  our  men 
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be  armed  flret  We  are  not  now  In  a  position 
to  arm  ouraelvee  and  to  supply  Great  Britain. 
We  have  chosen  to  aupply  Great  Britain. 
With  that  I  have  no  quarrel.  But  ve  cant 
do  both,  and  if  the  bitter  truth  be  known, 
because  oX  the  ecandalcus  break-dcwn  of  cur 
national  defense,  we  are  not  successfully 
doing  either.  If  there  Is  a  bottleneck  In  our 
defense  program.  It  Is  the  Chief  Executive, 
who  has  refused  to  delegate  power  In  this 
crisis  to  competent  Industrialists  and  man« 
agers  and  to  Uke  the  people  of  the  United 
States  Into  his  confidence. 

The  administration  makes  ringing  pleas 
for  national  unity.  We  have  national  \inlty 
OD  every  issue  of  importance.  We  are  united 
on  aiding  the  democracies.  We  are  united  on 
our  defem«  program.  We  are  united  on 
•tamping  out  subversive  activities.  We  are 
united  on  staying  out  of  war. 

It  18  not  my  Intention  to  make  a  belittling 
or  undlgnlded  attack  on  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  have  no  thought 
of  carrying  on  partisan  debate.  Even  in  war- 
torn  Britain  the  Government  Is  not  immune 
from  criticism  of  Its  policies  by  the  press  or 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people.  For 
the  same  ptttriotic  motives  I  will  not  deny  to 
myself  or  others  the  right  to  censure  the 
Inadequacies  of  the  defense  of  our  country. 
To  do  otherwise   would  be  treasonable. 

The  administration  is  now  and  has  (seen 
for  many  months  in  poeseaelon  of  the  true 
facta  on  the  labor  situation.  It  has  either  re- 
fMMd  or  been  unwilling  to  take  the  firm 
■taad  that  would  end  needless  work  stoppages. 
Uorc  than  any  single  factor  they  are  re- 
■ponalble  for  the  break-down  of  o\u  defense 
program. 

The  use  at  troops  Is  a  fraudulent  solirtion. 
Edward  Collins,  financial  editor  of  the  Herald 
Tribune,  htid  this  to  say  this  morning:  "It 
Is  true  that  the  use  of  troops  indicates  that 
the  President  is  out  of  patience  with  labor 
and  wants  at  last  to  do  something  about  de- 
fense strikes.  But  seizure  of  a  privately 
owned  plant  as  a  solution  for  labor  troubles 
li  hardly  a  thing  to  be  regarded  as  hopeful. 
On  the  contrary.  It  Is  evidence  of  the  admln- 
totratlon's  bankruptcy  as  far  as  a  real  labor 
policy  la  concerned." 

In  view  of  the  facts  now  at  our  command 
■n  invasion  of  Europe  would  be  the  most  ap- 
palling, ghastly  military  expedition  ever  con- 
ceived in  the  mind  of  man.  We  can  be  of 
vastly  more  help  to  Great  Biltaln  by  staying 
out  than  t>y  getting  In.  By  fighting  In 
Europe  we  play  Hitler's  game.  We  fight 
where  our  communications  are  all  external. 
where  they  have  to  be  protected  by  ships  and 
planes,  and  where  the  enemy  has  all  over- 
land communications  If  we  l^ht  here,  which 
pray  heaven  we  wlU  not  have  to  do.  then  all 
of  thoae  advantages  accrue  to  us.  It  would 
be  tbe  course  of  madness  and  suicide  for  us 
to  light  In  Asia.  Africa,  and  Europe.  What. 
tben.  Is  our  course? 
I  think  this; 

Supply  materia]  aid  to  Great  Britain.  In  as 
t  quantities  and  as  q>eedlly  as  we  can; 
build  our  defense  until  It  Is  so  Impreg- 
nable that  we  need  fear  no  attack  and 
fearing  none,  none  will  come;  remember  that 
America's  destiny  Ilea  In  America:  stamp  cut 
•ubveralve  elemenu  in  our  midst:  make  otir 
defense  effort,  work;  run  out  the  bureaucrats; 
put  production  men  in  places  where  they  can 
work;  atop  political  and  theoretical  inter- 
ference; crack  down  on  any  itifluence  of  labor, 
capital,  or  government  which  tries  to  sabotage 
the  defense  program;  steer  away  from  propa- 
ganda; take  a  sane,  thoughtful,  tolerant 
American  viewixaint  toward  otir  problems 
and  their  solutions. 

Let  me  say.  with  Mr.  Van  Dusen.  whose 
vorda  I  quote  from  the  Christian  Century: 
*Tl»ose  who  wield  public  leadership  at  this 
hour  are  not  merely  toying  with  ideas.  They 
are  handling  Issues  and  decisions  which  wUl 
control  the  fate  of  mulUtudes.  What  may  be 
at  stake  is  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
people,  the  d(>epest  existence  of  mlliioni.  now 
and  for  countless  years  to  come." 
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Mr.  DOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  to  me,  I  wish  to  insert 
a  speech  I  made  over  station  WICC, 
Bridgeport.  Conn.,  on  June  7,  In  support 
of  H.  R.  1057,  the  longevity-pay  bill: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence, as  a  Member  of  Congress  I  take  to  the 
air  tonight  In  behalf  of  a  most  humane  piece 
of  legislation,  namely,  the  longevity-pay  bill 
for  employees  of  the  Postal  Service. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  long  over- 
due. It  is  by  no  means  an  attempt  to  raid 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  but  is  a 
reward  for  loyal  and  efficient  service.  Adop- 
tion of  this  measure  will  tend  to  hold  In  the 
Service — and  properly  so — men  who  have 
learned  their  Job  In  their  first  few  years  and 
who  are  anxious  to  remain  when  they  realize 
that  their  skill,  acquired  by  years  of  ex- 
perience, is  being  rewarded  in  a  modest  way. 
In  another  sense  they  are  receiving  something 
In  nature  of  a  promotion. 

The  people  In  whose  Interest  I  am  speaking 
tonight,  in  my  opinion,  are  among  the  most 
loyal  and  capwble  In  the  Government  service. 
They  are  the  representatives  of  an  excellent 
governmental  department  which  Is  operating 
within  its  income.  I  speak  of  loyalty  at  this 
time  because  If  ever,  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation,  we  need  loyalty.  It  is  now. 

Getting  away  from  the  subject  of  my  talk 
for  a  minute.  I  must  say  that  we  have  those 
In  this  country  with  disloyal  tendencies,  who 
would  honeycomb  the  very  foundation  of  our 
Government.  In  these  critical  times  we  must 
work  within  as  well  as  without.  Actions 
which  brought  about  the  downfall  of  other 
great  nations  are  taking  plat»  In  this  country 
today,  and  I  shudder  when  I  think  of  the 
wide  scope  of  these  activities.  I.  for  one. 
intend  to  crack  down  on  these  disloyal  groups 
at  every  opportunity  afforded  me. 

So  I  come  to  the  assistance  of  a  loyal  group 
tonight  and  urge  that  this  group  be  rewarded 
for  its  splendid  service.  The  longevity-pay 
bill  does  not  call  for  any  tremendous  Increase 
of  salary  for  employees  of  tlie  Postal  Service. 
but  simply  says  that  employees  shall  be 
granted  $100  per  annimi  in  addition  to  their 
base  pay  as  now  or  hereafter  fixed  by  law. 
upon  the  completion  of  10  years'  service;  and 
an  additional  $100  per  annum  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  every  5-year  period  of  service  there- 
after, provided  that  no  credit  shall  be  given 
for  service  after  the  thirtieth  year  of  em- 
ployment. 

Several  bills,  all  almilar  In  nature,  are 
pending  in  Congress,  but  r  am  advocating 
the  passage  of  H.  R.  1057,  Introduced  by 
Congressman  Flannert.  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  last  general  salary  reclassification  for 
postal  employees  became  effective  on  January 
1.  1825.  or  more  than  16  years  ago.  At  that 
time  the  entrance  salary  grade  for  post-offlce 
clerks  was  set  at  $1,700,  with  annual  auto- 
matic promotions  of  $100  provided  for  imtil 
the  maximum  grade  of  $2,100  was  reached. 
It  does  not.  however,  necessarily  follow  that 
since  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  all 
employees  have  thusly  been  promoted.  In 
twder  to  attain  the  grades  frtijuently  referred 
to  as  automatic,  employees  mtist  maintain 


an  exceptionally  high  degree  of  efficiency. 
U  this  is  not  done,  the  employee  stands  not 
only  to  be  deprived  of  his  so-called  auto- 
matic promotion  but  may  be  reduced  to  a 
lower  grade.  Also,  the  Economy  Act  of  1932, 
In  addition  to  carrying  provisions  for  salary 
reductions  and  payless  furloughs,  provided 
for  the  discontinuance  of  automatic  promo- 
tions, regardless  of  the  degree  of  efficiency 
attained. 

The  proposal  as  contained  in  the  longevity 
bill  does  not  constitute  any  innovation  in  the 
Government  service  but  merely  proposes  the 
extension  of  a  Just  and  equitable  principle 
which  has  already  proven  Its  worth  and  Justi- 
fied its  adoption  over  a  period  of  years  in  Its 
practical  application  to  the  personnel  of  the 
Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  immigration  and  naturali- 
zation examiners,  and  customs  Inspectors. 
Inasmuch  as  its  successful  operation  in  the 
branches  of  the  Government  service  Just 
referred  to  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  chal- 
lenged, I  firmly  believe  that  it  could  be  made 
applicable  to  the  Postal  Service  with  equal 
or  even  a  greater  degree  of  success. 

Mr.  William  I.  Horner,  legislative  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Federation  of  Post 
Office  Clerks,  at  a  recent  hearing  on  the  lon- 
gevity bill,  advanced  the  following  reasons 
why.  In  his  opinion,  this  measure  should  be 
adopted.  I  quote:  "(1)  Such  promotions  as 
are  thusly  provided  for  seem  to  be  reason- 
able. Just,  and  equitable,  and  In  harmony 
with  logic  and  sound  reasoning  In  that  It 
would  be  a  fair  reward  for  long  and  faithful 
years  of  service  and  experience  and  would 
Justly  differentiate  itself  from  the  present 
system,  which  provides  for  no  automatic  sal- 
ary promotions  after  the  first  5  years  of  serv- 
ice, or  the  top  automatic  grade  of  $2,100,  has 
been  reached. 

"(2)  Post-office  clerks  are  skilled  workers 
requiring  years  of  assiduous  study  In  order  to 
qualify  themselves,  from  an  efficiency  stand- 
point, to  meet  the  exacting  demands  of  the 
service.  It  has  been  said,  and  I  think  rightly 
so,  that  the  time  necessarily  required  for  a 
clerk  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  various 
services  he  is  to  render  Is  equal  to  that  re- 
quired In  acquiring  a  college  education. 
After  this,  study  and  review  must  continue, 
which  Improves  the  efficiency  of  the  em- 
ployee, based  on  experience  ripened  by  years 
of  service  with  no  commensurate  monetary 
reward. 

"This  experience  gained  through  many  years 
of  service  is  valuable  to  the  Government,  and 
we  are  not  in  the  least  reluctant  to  advance 
the  contention  that  such  experience  gained 
over  the  years  should  be  fairly  and  adequately 
compensated  for.  Especially  Is  this  true,  since 
It  is  an  experience  that  has  value  only  to  the 
Postal  Service  and  cannot  be  commercialized 
by  the  employee  in  outside  Indtistry.  The 
statement  that  the  Postal  Service  Is  an  effi- 
cient branch  of  the  Government  service  can- 
not be  successfully  challenged  or  contra- 
dicted, and  certainly  that  efficiency  is  at- 
tributable to  experience  gained  by  employees 
through  years  of  constant  application  to  duty. 
"(3)  It  would  tend  toward  a  career  service 
and  the  morale  of  the  employee  would  be  Im- 
proved to  an  extent  that  the  Increased  cost 
necessary  to  provide  this  legislation  would 
probably  be  entirely  offset  by  such  improved 
morale  and  Increased  efficiency. 

"(4)  It  Is  not  an  experiment.  The  prin- 
ciples involved,  where  they  have  been  applied 
In  modern,  progressive  Industries,  have  proven 
to  those  most  vitally  concerned  the  value  of 
the  venture  where  It  has  been  given  a  fair 
trial,  based  solely  upon  Its  merits. 

"(5)  The  percentage  of  employees  without 
families  Is  small,  and  it  Is  but  natural  to 
conclude  that  as  the  family  grows  the  ma- 
terial needs  likewise  grow  and  the  family 
budget  must  from  time  to  time  be  Increased 
to  meet  such  needs.  If  this  Is  Impossible,  as 
It  Is  under  present  salary  conditions,  the 
result  will  be  imfavorably  reflected  in  the 
citizenship  of  tomorrow. 
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"(6)  Mordecal  Ezeklet,  In  his  book  entitled 
'$2,500  a  Year'  says:  Abundant  living  means 
that  each  family  woufd  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  physical  necjessities  and  comforts 
and  sufficient  leisure  In  j  which  to  enjoy  them. 
In  another  instance  he  states,  as  follows: 
To  live  In  modest  abjjndance.  a  family  of 
four  needs  $2,500  a  year.'  The  author  de- 
fines the  standard  to  ivhich  his  dollar  esti- 
mate applies  as  follows: 

"Decent  shelter,  decejnt  clothing,  and  ade- 
quate food  for  growth  and  health.  Under 
American  conditions,  a  family  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  sharing  In  abundant  living  unless 
It  can  also  enjoy  the  ccjmforts  of  civilization 


which  many  Americans 


have  come  to  regard 


as  necessities.  Those  Include  running  water 
and  modern  plumbing  adequate  heat,  the 
telephone  and  electrlb  light,  newspapers, 
magazines,  dentists,  an  jautomoblle,  and  some 
opportunity  for  travelL  recreation,  amuse- 
ment, and  higher  educ|ation.  For  the  aver- 
age city  family  of  fotu;  persons,  an  annual 
Income  of  $2,500  Is  probably  the  minimum 
on  which  such  comfortftble  living  can  be  at- 
tained. In  fact,  such  an  Income  would  prob- 
ably not  be  high  enough  for  most  families 
to  enjoy  all  the  comforts  listed.  Rather  than 
set  our  standards  too  high,  though,  we  may 
regard  such  an  Income  as  being  the  minimum 
needed  to  enable  a  family  to  live  a  moder- 
ately full  life  under   American  conditions." 

Additional  reasons.  In  my  opinion,  are:  (1) 
Taxes  have  already  Increased  to  an  appre- 
ciable degree:  the  tax  base  broadened  to  In- 
clude the  salaries  of  paany  groups  In  the 
Postal  Service  and  withi  further  Increases  In- 
evitable. (2)  Commodity  prices  are  rising 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  the  duration 
of  the  present  emergency  and  probably  for 
several  years  thereafter.  (3)  Labor  turn- 
over m  the  last  war,  or  great  emergency,  seri- 
ously affected  the  Postal  Service.  In  many 
cities  throughout  the  country,  with  the  low 
salaries  paid  postal  employees,  it  was  almost 
a  matter  of  Impossibility  to  maintain  a  work- 
ing force,  m  competltloi;!  with  outside  indus- 
try, sufficient  to  handle  the  ever-increasing 
volume  of  mall.  This  condition  is  regiet- 
table  when  we  take  Into  consideration  the 
fact  that  this  agency  Is  the  greatest  medium 
for  the  dissemination  6t  human  Intelligence 
and  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  tbe  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  in  times  of  great  national 
stress. 

This  measure  carries  the  support  of  a  large 
number  of  leading  Members  of  Congress. 
The  bill  Is  now  pendipg  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads.  I 
have  urged  this  committee  to  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  It  will  come  be- 
fore the  House.  When  it  does  it  will  have 
my  active  support  for  adoption,  as  I  feel  that 
It  Is  the  only  remedy  foil  an  Inequality  which 
had  existed  for  many  jyears  In  one  of  our 
most  outstanding  governmental  depart- 
ments. 


Strikes  Pleise  Naas 
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torial  of  June  10,  1941,  from  the  Daily 
Tribune,  of  Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  my  home 
city,  written  and  published  by  my  warm 
and  able  friends,  Floyd  J.  Miller  and 
Lynn  Miller,  its  editors. 

The  cause  of  true  Americanism  and 
appreciation  of  the  opportunities,  privi- 
leges, and  riphts  of  the  American  citizen 
under  our  Government  are  ably  served 
and  nobly  advanced  through  the  edi- 
torials of  this  outstanding  newspaper  and 
its  distinguished  editors. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Dally  Tribune 
of  June  10,  1941] 

STRIKES    PLEASE    NAZIS 

At  last  President  Roosevelt  has  taken  ac- 
tion to  stop  the  strikes  that  were  Interfering 
with  the  defense  of  America.  It  has  been 
difficult  to  understand  the  delay,  for  many 
of  these  strikes  have  Injured  the  United 
States  as  much  as  though  Nazi  bombs  had 
been  dropped  on  airports  or  battleships. 
Naturally  every  German  and  Russian  secret 
agent  in  this  country  has  been  doing  his 
utmost  to  cause  as  many  strikes  as  possible 
and  to  delay  building  of  the  war  equipment 
we  need  so  urgently. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  those  who  have 
been  studying  the  battles  of  the  present 
World  War  have  come  to  realize  how  vastly 
the  methods  of  fighting  have  changed.  Even 
the  most  trained  army  of  men,  with  ordinary 
rifles  and  machine  guns.  Is  helpless  against 
tanks  and  a  hard-hitting  force  that  can  be 
moved  rapidly  In  automobiles  and  motor- 
cycles. The  whole  world  watched  and 
learned  this  lesson  when  the  Germans  over- 
ran Holland,  Belgium,  aud  Prance. 

Even  In  those  fateful  days  of  the  spring 
of  1940,  though.  It  was  apparent  that  air- 
planes provided  an  Indispensable  part  of  the 
attack.  In  general,  the  Germans  never  suc- 
ceeded In  winning  a  victory  with  their  tanks 
and  mechanized  forces  unless  they  had  com- 
mand of  the  air. 

It  Is  the  very  fact  that  planes  are  so  vital 
that  makes  any  stoppage  In  their  production 
dangerous. 

We  have  now  in  training  an  Army  of  a 
million  and  a  quarter  men.  Perhaps  your 
son  or  brother  is,  or  will  be.  In  this  force. 
If  so,  his  chances  of  defending  himself  and 
you  are  lessened  every  time  an  airplane  that 
might  have  been  produced  Is  destroyed  by 
the  refusal  of  somebody  to  turn  It  out. 
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Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
Information  I  am  able  to  obtain  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  our  people  are  at 
the  present  time  performing  more  than 
25  percent  of  what  they  will  eventually 
be  forced  to  participate  In  if  the  under- 
takings directly  related  to  the  present 
war  and  which  we  have  certainly  assumed 
are  to  be  consummated  in  an  American 
manner. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  within  the  realm 
of  truth  to  assert  that  at  this  moment 
there  Is  by  far  much  greater  financial 


material,  spiritual,  and  human  power 
within  the  United  States  and  controlled 
by  our  people  than  In  any  other  section 
of  the  world.  When  more  than  150  jears 
ago  the  free  people  of  this  country  estab- 
lished our  form  of  government,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  a  program  of  permitting  the 
individual  to  grow  and  expand  and  de- 
velop his  own  personal  powers,  we  set  In 
motion  the  forces  which  have  brought  to 
us  those  very  instruments  of  communica- 
tion and  transportation  which  in  this 
day  and  hour  make  It  utterly  impossi- 
ble for  the  United  States  to  maintain  a 
high  degree  of  Isolation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  so  long  as  these  Inventions  which 
have  been  developed  by  our  free  pople  are 
permitted  to  operate  it  will  be  Impossible 
for  any  group  of  people  who  can  use  them 
to  maintain  a  fair  degree  of  isolation. 

Today  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  its  people  are  becoming  com- 
pletely enveloped  In  those  far-reaching 
and  fundamental  forces  which  Involve 
the  so-  called  Anglo-American  undertak- 
ings. Following  the  close  of  the  War  of 
191419,  it  appears  that  both  England 
and  France  proceeded  to  establish  a  high 
degree  of  isolation  insofar  as  pa>1ng  close 
attention  to  the  developments  in  Ger- 
many in  particular,  and  certain  other 
areas  of  non-Russian  Europe  were  con- 
cerned. It  appears  that  the  leaders  of 
England  and  France  fell  asleep  and  that 
Insofar  as  those  two  countries  were  con- 
cerned little  material  attention  was  given 
to  the  activities  of  German  leadership 
for  the  period  from  1920  up  to  and  in- 
cluding 1938  France  was  unprepared, 
and  the  French  people  and  the  French 
Goveinment  as  we  have  known  It  for 
decades,  ceased  to  function.  It  would 
appear  that  England,  if  she  Is  to  survive, 
will  have  to  form  alliances  with  other 
powers  giving  sufficient  combined 
strength  to  enable  this  last -mentioned 
combination  to  materially  control  non- 
Russian  Europe;  or  through  an  affilia- 
tion with  the  Scandinavian  countries  and 
perhaps  France,  make  It  Impossible  for 
any  other  non-Russian  European  power 
to  dictate  the  political,  economic,  and 
financial  policies  of  non-Russian  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  British  people  have 
engaged  themselves  to  influence  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  join  with  them 
In  the  latest  effort  to  permanently  arrest 
the  program  of  German  leadership — and 
not  stopping  there  to  set  up  a  control 
with  a  foundation  so  constructed  that  Its 
objective  will  be  to  preserve  In  the  hands 
of  Anglo-American  management,  along 
with  .heii  Allies,  a  continuing  control 
which  will  for  generations  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  what  happened  In  1914-19. 
and  wnat  is  now  in  progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  to  which 
the  American  people  have  dedicated 
themselves  will  call  for  a  degree  of  finan- 
cial management,  and  a  program  of  fi- 
nancial sacrifice  to  the  American  people 
such  as  we  have  never  experienced.  It 
is  my  firm  opinion  that  what  now  lies 
ahead  of  us  will  far  exceed  the  sacrifices 
and  suffering  of  cur  people  in  those  early 
days  of  the  formation  of  our  country,  as 
well  as  that  which  was  involved  in  that 
period  leading  up  to  and  following  the 
Civil  War. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  be  clear  to  all 
close  students  of  the  present  contest  that 
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in  due  course  the  British  leaders  will  call 
upon  the  United  SUtes  for  millions  of 
men  in  the  form  of  troops  to  render  serv- 
ice on  the  European  Continent  and  in 
Africa.  It  roust  be  clear  to  all  students 
that  serious  trouble  will  have  to  be  faced 
by  us  throughout  Latin  America— con- 
sisting of  Mexico.  Central  and  South 
America.  The  forces  of  the  hour  are  now 
operating  in  such  a  way  that  these  re- 
sponsibilities cannot  in  the  least  be 
evaded.  It  is  clear  to  all  students  that 
the  British  and  the  Americans  are  now 
maneuvering  for  additional  time.  But 
If  that  time  is  granted  and  if  the  British 
and  American  people  are  wise  enough  to 
place  themselves  In  an  offensive  position. 
It  will  then  be  necessary  for  us  to  strike 
and  to  strike  with  all  our  might,  and  the 
job  will  not  be  completed  until  there  is  an 
invasion.  This,  briefly,  is  my  opinion 
of  some  of  the  broader  aspects  of  the  Job 
which  we  have  undertaken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  Congress  in 
particular  and  many  of  our  leaders 
throughout  the  country  are  well  informed 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  present  interest- 
befirincdebt  of  the  Federal  GovemmeTit. 
They  are  also  well  Informed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  recent  commitments  by  the 
Congress  in  the  form  of  appropriations 
and  authorizations.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Jones,  we 
can  easily  visualize  an  interest-bearing 
debt  of  $90,000,000,000.  As  we  move  fur- 
ther into  the  financing  and  equipping  of 
the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  of  our  oushore  allies— who- 
ever they  may  be.  It  is  not  fantastic 
thinking  to  assume  that  our  interest- 
bearing  Federal  debt  could  reach  $125,- 
000  000  000  and  then  go  to  $150,000,000.- 
000  and  move  on  to  $200,000,000,000  be- 
fore the  present  contest  ends. 

Having  m  mind  our  capitalistic  system 
and  method  of  Government  financing, 
what  segment  of  our  people,  or  which  oi 
our  financial  institutions  are  to  purchase 
the  securiUes  which  this  Government  of 
the  United  SUtes  must  market  in  order 
to  raise  the  funds  to  be  used  for  the 
financing  of  the  purchase  of  equipment 
and  the  maintaining  of  that  equipment, 
the  supplies  which  it  will  consume,  and 
our  troops  in  the  field  wherever  they  may 
be  located?  ^,,  ^   . 

The  gross  public  debt  as  published 
by  the  Treasury  Department  under 
date  of  June  7,  1941,  amounted  to 
$48,478,118,796^0. 

In  the  committee  report  on  H.  R.  4965. 
approved  by  the  House  on  June  9.  this 
^eek.  we  find  a  schedule  setting  forth 
$30,115,000,000  for  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
other  defense  agencies  for  1941  and  1942. 
Including  lease-lend  and  the  amount  the 
Navy  estimates  will  be  needed  for  the 
completion  of  ships,  the  grand  total  would 
be  $43,115,000,000. 

In  the  May  1941  buUetln  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  on  page  1  we  find  a  table 
which  shows  that  6.125  of  our  banks  and 
775  insurance  companies  hold  $27,602.- 
000.000  of  the  Federal  marketable  in- 
terest-bearing securities.  This  informa- 
tion was  obtained  by  a  recent  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Treasury  Department.  It 
should  be  noted  that  only  6.125  banks 
out  of  a  toUl  of  more  than  13,425  banks 
are  mentioned. 


Therefore,  when  all  of  these  13,425 
banks  and  institutions  are  considered  one 
can  appreciate  that  perhaps  a.s  much  as 
$30,000,000,000  or  more  of  the  Interest- 
l)earing  Federal  obligation  is  now  held  by 
these  lending  Institutions. 

The  bank  credit  situation  today  Is  one 
sufficient  to  create  alarm  in  the  minds  of 
all  students  of  fiscal  policies  of  Govern- 
ment.  The  member  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  located  in  101  leading 
cities  and  comprising  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  banking  assets  of  the  coim- 
try.  increased  their  loans  to  business  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1940  to  the  extent 
of  about  $665,000,000,  or  an  increase  of 
approximately  15  percent.    In  the  past  5 
months  of   1941   these   Institutions   in- 
creased their  loans  $655,000,000.  or  almost 
the  total  of  1940.  Furthermore,  this  same 
group  of  banks  increased  their  holdings 
of  Government   obligations   by   $1.534.- 
000.000 — which  brought  their  holdings  to 
almost  one-third  of  the  total  direct  Gov- 
ernment issues  outstanding.    And  during 
the  past  5  months  of  1941  their  increase 
in  holdings  of  Government   obligations 
was  greater  than  the  total  increase  in 
1940.   It  is  clear  that  by  commercial  loans 
and  the  purchase  of  Governm  jnt  obliga- 
tions the  banks  have  put  to  work  more 
than  $4,200,000,000  since  the  beginning 
of  1940.  and  this  is  no  doubt  largely  due 
to  the  defense  program.    With  the  ex- 
pansion of  loans  and  investments  by  the 
banks  their  deposits  have  increased  and 
it  appears  that  while  in  previous  months 
bank  deposits  moved  upward  largely  as  a 
result  of  gold  imports,  that  investments 
and  loans  of  the  banks  are  now  rapidly 
increasing  deposits  as  gold  imports  de- 
cline.    For  instance,  during   1940   gold 
stocks  Increased  more  than  $4,200,000,000, 
while  in  the  5  months  of  1941  the  Increase 
was  slightly  over  $575.000.000 — consider- 
ably below  the  1940  figure.     With  the 
banks  rapidly  investing  in  Government 
securities    and    extending    commercial 
loans,  deposits  continue  to  Increase  at  a 
rapid  rate  and  the  reporting  member 
banks   had   deposits   of    approximately 
$40,000,000,000  at  the  end  of  May — over 
$2,000,000,000  since  last  December. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rapid  increase  In 
bank  deposits  constituting  the  greater 
percentage  of  the  means  of  payment 
holds,  as  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out, 
a  potential  threat  of  inflation.  The 
money  supply  increases  more  rapidly  than 
the  production  of  consumer  goods  and  we 
witness  a  growing  burden  in  the  form  of 
Increased  cost  of  living  due  to  price  ad- 
vances. 

The  Treasury  Department  opened  a 
selling  campaign  on  savings  bonds  and 
certificates  last  May  1.  During  the  last 
month  our  people  purchased  less  than 
$450,000,000  worth  of  these  new  issues. 
If  we  are  to  avoid  destructive  inflation 
we  should  be  purchasing  the  new  issues 
of  Government  obligations  at  the  rate 
of  $2,000,000,000  per  month,  so  that  it 
would  be  absolutely  unnecessary  for  the 
conmiercial  banks  to  further  expand  the 
foimdation  of  inflation  and  increased  de- 
mand deposits  as  a  result  of  additional 
purchases  of  Government  issues.  Sooner 
or  later  it  will  undoubtedly  become  nec- 
essary for  every  precinct,  every  town- 
ship, every  luncheon  club,  every  unit  of 


industry,  and  every  organized  group  of 
our  people,  irrespective  of  the  type  or 
kind,  to  be  deflnitely  geared  into  the  pro- 
gram of  educating  our  people  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  individually  purchasing 
out  of  their  savings  and  their  incomes 
the  Government  obligations  which  will 
have  to  be  issued  under  our  capitalistic 
system  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the 
war  undertaking  which  our  people  have 
assumed. 

It  appears  to  me  that  our  chief  fiscal 
officer,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
should  be  given  the  full  support  of  our 
people  in  this  vast  undertaking.  Other- 
wise, he  will  no  doubt  be  forced  to  place 
the  securities  in  the  portfolios  of  the 
commercial  banks  or  resort  to  outright 
printing-press  money.  For  the  Record 
I  submit  the  recent  radio  address  of  the 
Secretary,  which  deals  with  this  highly 
important  undertaking.  Let  the  people 
finance  this  undertaking  from  their  sav- 
ings and  earnings  and  thereby  prevent 
additional  inflation  of  demand  bank 
deposits. 

RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HON.  HENRT  MORGENTHAU,  JR., 
SECRETARY   OF  THE  TREASURY 

Good  evening:  Just  over  a  month  ago  the 
President  of  the  United  States  bought  the 
flrst  of  the  new  Defense  Savings  Bonds  and 
Stamps.  On  that  occasion  he  spoke  of  the 
defense  savings  program  as  a  privilege  and 
an  opportunity  for  every  American — "an  op- 
portunity to  share  in  the  defense  of  all  the 
things  we  cherish  against  the  threat  that  Is 
made  against  them." 

Tonight,  from  my  desk  at  the  Treasury.  1 
should  like  to  report  to  the  people  of  this 
country  on  the  way  they  have  answered  the 
President's  call. 

I  now  have  complete  figures  showing  that 
in  the  month  of  May.  the  flrst  month  of 
what  Is  to  be  a  long  and  continuing  effort, 
the  American  people  bought  »438.230.000  In 
defense  savings  bonds  and  $3,552,000  In  de- 
fense savings  stamps.  This  Is  a  wonderful 
start.  It  Is  more  than  any  of  us  in  the 
Treasury  had  dared  to  expect.  It  Is,  to  my 
mind,  a  great  demonstration  of  the  desire  to 
serve  America. 

In  this  first  month  the  people  have  bought 
enough  stamps  and  bonds  to  pay  for  4  of  the 
giant  battleships  we  are  now  building,  or 
enough  to  pay  for  the  building  of  20  cruisers, 
or  100  destroyers  to  guard  the  ocean  lanes. 
If  this  total  could  somehow  take  Instant 
shape  In  new  fighting  planes,  we  should  have 
more  than  4.000  of  them;  and  if  It  could  be 
translated  Into  long-range  bombers  it  would 
buy  1.000  of  them. 

The  sales  of  the  series  E  bond,  the  new 
baby  bond  which  is  within  reach  of  almost 
every  pocket  book,  were  almost  twice  as  much 
in  May  of  this  year  as  the  sales  of  the  old 
baby  bonds  a  year  ago.  I  find  It  very  en- 
couraging also  that  total  sales  have  held  up 
consistently  around  $100,000,000  a  week.  This 
makes  me  feel  that  there  is  a  steady  Interest 
which  will  show  Itself  In  continuing  sales, 
day  by  day,  week  by  week,  month  by  month, 
as  the  year  rolls  on. 

I  don't  want  to  say  too  much  tonight,  how- 
ever, about  figures  alone.  We  decided  long 
ago  that  our  success  should  be  measured  not 
only  by  the  amount  sold  but  also  by  the 
number  of  people  who  Invest  their  savings  In 
American  freedom.  We  have  found  that  more 
than  a  million  Individual  bonds  were  bought 
in  the  flrst  month.  Almost  10,000,000  savings 
stamps  were  bought  In  the  same  period.  Even 
allowing  for  repeated  purchases  by  the  same 
individuals,  these  figures  show  that  great 
numbers  of  men  and  women  and  children 
became  partners  of  their  Government  dvirlng 
the  month  of  May.    To  those  people  I  say  to- 
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night:  "You  have  given  qir*^*  belp  In  the 
defense  of  your  country.)  You  have  done 
something  distinctly  worth-whUe  to  safe- 
guard your  democracy."      ] 

But  there  is  something  ^ise,  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  any  figures,  whlcb  makes  me  very 
happy  as  I  look  back  over|  the  first  month's 
efforts.  This  is  the  spcntikneous  cooperation 
of  Americans  In  all  walk?  of  life,  through 
their  voluntary  organizations,  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

Labor,  for  example,  has  proved  again  what 
I  always  knew  to  be  true— namely,  that  the 
patriotism  of  the  American  worker  Is  as  sound 
today  as  when  the  Minute  Men  left  their 
farms  and  dropped  their  tools  to  fight  for 
freedom  at  Lexington.  You  may  remember 
that  the  heads  of  the  thiee  great  labor  or- 
ganizations In  this  country  came  to  see  me 
several  weeks  ago.  Mr,  William  Green,  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.;  Mr.  Philip  Murray,  of  the 
C.  I.  O :  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Phillips,  of  the  Rail- 
road Brotherhoods,  all  proinised  me  their  un- 
qualified support  and  Uelp  in  the  defense-sav- 
ings effort.  They  could  hot  possibly  have 
been  more  cooperative  or  more  understanding 
of  the  objects  of  our  program. 

These  offers  of  cooperation  have  now  begun 
to  take  tangible  form.  1  read  with  great 
pleasure  the  other  day  that  Mr.  David  Dubln- 
sky,  president  of  the  gteat  International 
Ladles'  Garment  Workers'  Union,  had  tele- 
graphed President  Roosevelt  that  the  union 
members  are  investing  the  union's  funds  in 
United  States  defense  bonds.  Last  week  I 
had  word  from  Michigan  that  30,000  members 
of  the  Teamsters'  Union  Jn  that  State  had 
unanimously  endorsed  our  program  and  had 
expressed  their  wish  to  slet  aside  a  part  of 
their  earnings,  regularly  and  systematically, 
for  defense  bond  purchases. 

Employers  In  many  States,  in  big  Indus- 
tries and  small,  have  reported  to  us  that  they 
are  ready  to  establish  systematic  savings 
plans — In  every  case  In  cooperation  with  their 
employees.  Prom  all  parts  of  the  country  we 
are  getting  reports  of  this  kind  of  spirit 
among  the  men  in  our  factories,  the  men 
whose  toll  and  sweat  are  furnishing  the  ma- 
terials that  win  make  this  country  safe  and 
strong. 

The  spirit  of  American  ^abor  and  industry 
has  been  matched  by  that  of  American  bank- 
ers.   No  praise  of  mine  can  be  too  high  for 
the  willing,  helpful  cooperation  of  bankers, 
great  and  small.  East  and  West,  In  getting 
behind  the  Treasury's  program.    Ten  thou- 
sand banking  Institutions,]  Including  commer- 
cial banks,  mutual  saving^  banks,  and  savings 
.   and  loan  associations,  now  act  as  our  selling 
agents,  without  any  commission  or  any  in- 
ducement  except    patriotism;    but    they   do 
,    much   more   than   sell    for   us.     They   have 
helped  to  educate  us  all  by  spreading  Infor- 
mation about  the  new  bonds  and  stamps. 
Every  one  of  the   leading  bankers'   associa- 
tions that  has  met  during  May  has,  without 
exception,  passed  a  public  resolution  pledg- 
ing  complete   endorsemerlt  and  cooperation 
In   the   defense-savings  program.     I  should 
like  to  tell  the  bankers  o:'  America  here  and 
now  that  I  appreciate  what  they  have  done. 
The  first  month's  results  covild  not  possibly 
have  been  so  successful  if  the  bankers  had 
not  put  their  shoulders  td  the  wheel. 

The  same  Is  true  of  the!  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, which  has  worked  'cheerfully  and  effi- 
ciently to  make  the  defense-savings  program 
a  success.  The  Post  Office  has  given  truly 
Indispensable  help,  from  Postmaster  General 
Prank  Walker  down  to  the  clerk  behind  the 
window  in  every  one  of  the  16,000  post  offices 
that  sell  defense  stamps  and  bonds. 

The  Treasury  has  also  counted  on  existing 
community  groups  of  all  kinds  to  spread  in- 
formation about  what  these  defense-sav- 
ings bonds  are,  and  what  they  do.    The  Amer- 


ican Legion  has  called  upon  all  its  posts  to 
give  us  every  possible  help.  The  Boy  Scouts 
have  distributed  1,200.000  posters  for  us; 
the  women's  clubs  have  made  otir  program 
a  part  of  theirs.  The  response  from  foreign- 
language  groups  has  been  especially  encour- 
aging. It  proves  again  that  whatever  their 
origin,  and  whatever  language  they  may 
speak,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  them 
are  true  Americans,  united  behind  their  Gov- 
ernment in  defense  of  American  freedom. 

All  sections,  all  creeds,  all  economic  groups, 
all  American  parties  have  done  their  share 
and  wUl  continue  to  do  their  share.  We 
have  had  during  this  flrst  month  a  preview 
of  that  national  unity  which  this  country 
must  have  if  it  is  to  stirmount  the  crisis 
that  now  faces  It. 

We  could,  of  course,  have  conducted  this 
campaign  In  a  different  way,  and  perhaps 
we  could  have  sold  more  bonds.  We  could 
have  compiled  slacker  lists,  and  we  could 
have  coerced  or  fr  ghtened  people  into  buy- 
ing, whether  they  could  afford  a  bond  or 
not.  But  democratic  unity  and  morale  are 
not  built  in  that  way.  Our  results  prove  that 
we  do  not  need  to  employ  such  methods. 

This,  after  all,  is  a  continuing  effort. 
There  are  no  quotas  for  the  country  or  for 
any  community  in  it.  There  is  no  time  limit. 
A  major  object  of  this  program  is  to  give 
the  American  people  the  habit  of  system- 
atic saving  for  their  country's  sake  and  for 
their  own.  I  believe  that  with  our  present 
methods  we  are  on  the  right  track. 

Everything  that  we  have  had  In  the  way 
of  radio  time  and  talent,  or  newspaper  space, 
or  motion-picture  time  and  skill,  has  been 
contributed  freely  and  generously  by  the 
industries  concerned,  or  by  other  advertisers. 
No  paid  advertising  of  any  kind  has  been 
used.  At  this  time  I  should  like  to  pay 
my  tribute  to  those  agencies  which  have 
given  us  such  willing  and  patriotic  service; 
to  the  radio  chains  and  independent  sta- 
tions, to  the  newspapers  and  magazines, 
great  and  small,  to  the  motion-picture  in- 
dustry, and  to  all  who  have  helped  to  bring 
our  message  to  the  American  people.  They 
have  enabled  us  to  carry  on  our  program 
more  economically  than  any  similar  effort  in 
the  history  of  our  country. 

We  started  this  program  with  only  6  States 
organized,  because  we  preferred  to  start 
slowly  and  surely  rather  than  make  mistakes 
which  we  might  later  regret.  We  now  have 
22  States  organized  or  beginning  to  organize 
with  nonpartisan  committees  composed  of 
outstanding  citizens.  This  process  of  organ- 
izing the  States  and  cities  will  continue  until 
we  have  reached  every  community  In  the 
country. 

What  has  been  done  in  the  first  month  is 
a  fine  beginning,  but  It  is  only  a  beginning. 
We  must  keep  up  the  good  work  from  now 
on. 

Events  across  the  seas  cry  out  to  us  every 
day  to  speed  up  our  effort  In  every  dU-ectlon. 
The  threat  from  abroad  has  come  so  close 
to  every  American  home  that  the  President 
has  proclaimed  a  state  of  unlimited  na- 
tional emergency. 

So  far.  our  defense-production  program  has 
only  begun  to  rouse  the  giant  industrial 
strength  of  this  continent.  In  the  same  way 
oxu-  defense-savings  program  has  barely  be- 
gun to  reach  the  Immense  earning  capacity 
of  the  American  people. 

Now,  as  never  before,  I  believe  that  all 
of  \is  are  ready  to  •demonstrate,  in  a  con- 
crete form,  ovu-  partnership  with  the  Gov- 
ernment— a  partnership,  as  the  President 
said,  entered  into  to  safeguard  and  perpetu- 
ate all  those  precious  freedoms  which  the 
founders  of  our  Republic  gave  us  as  our 
heritage. 
Thank  you  all  and  good  night. 


It  Can  Happen  Here 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS,  JR. 

or  NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  June  12,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HAROLD  V.  REILLY 


Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlie  Record. 
I  wish  to  include  a  Memorial  Day  address 
delivered  at  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  by  the 
Honorable  Harold  V.  Reilly.  executive 
committee  for  Bergen  County.  N.  J.,  of  the 
American  Legion,  department  of  New 
Jersey,  as  follows: 

We  meet  today  on  this  historic  green  to 
honor,  as  we  do  every  Memorial  Day.  the 
soldier  dead  of  our  wars.  Down  through  the 
fleeting  years  we  have  come  to  realize  what 
their  last  full  measure  of  devotion  to  their 
country  has  meant  We  know  now  full  well 
that  the  preservation  of  the  Union  In  1866 
welded  a  great  Nation,  a  Nation  which  had 
Its  precarious  beginning  when  our  colonial 
forefathers  dared  battle  a  powerful  tyrant 
king  for  that  freedom  and  independence 
which  is  our  herlUge. 

We  know,  too,  that  the  men  who  marched 
in  "98  and  again  in  1917,  never  to  return,  be- 
queathed us  an  obligation  to  continue  to 
hold  high  and  unsullied  the  flag  they  followed 
tinto  death.  We  who  remain  to  carry  on  patise 
this  morning  In  sober  retrospection,  and  agam 
consecrate  ourselves  to  those  high  Ideals  of 
Americanism  which  fired  them  to  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice. 

All  honor  to  our  fallen  heroes.  Their  deeds 
on  the  field  of  battle  will  forever  enrich  the 
pages  of  our  Nation's  glorious  history. 

Today,  however,  we  can  regard  the  past  but 
for  a  passing  moment  because  all  of  those 
things  for  v^hlch  our  hero  dead  fought  are 
Imperiled  by  a  madman  whose  great  military 
machine  has  conquered  and  enslaved  almost 
all  of  Eiu-ope.  Hitler's  dream  Is  deflnitely 
that  of  world  domination,  and  so  It  Is  to  the 
future  that  we  must  look. 

It  Is  difficult  for  us,  gathered  peacefully 
here  today,  to  believe  that  world  events  cotild 
conspire  to  deprive  us  of  that  peace— which 
we  all  so  much  want — and  force  us  to  go  forth 
to  the  black  hell  of  war  In  defense  of  our 
native  land.  Yet  a  brief  review  of  the  swift 
progress  of  the  armed  conflict  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  tells  us  that  our  peril 
is  not  Imagined. 
It  can  happen  here! 

The  devices  manufactured  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  mankind  have  Increased  a  hundred- 
fold since  the  days  of  Chateau  Thierry  and 
the  Argonne. 

On  annihilating  wings  they  speed  that  de- 
struction at  a  fearful  rate,  both  in  time  and 
space.  Amid  the  ashes  of  London  and  Cov- 
entry, men,  women,  and  children,  bleary- 
eyed  from  loss  of  sleep,  shocked  into  insan- 
ity, their  loved  ones  and  their  worldly  goods 
blown  to  eternity,  stand  living  testimony  to 
the  terror  that  Is  modern  lightning  war. 
Yes;  It  can  happen  here. 
I  wish  I  possessed  the  abUlty  to  paint  a 
word  picture  that  could  visualize  for  you  the 
utter,  desolate,  chilling  horror  that  settles 
over  a  people  subject  to  air  attack.  It  is  far, 
far  worse  than  anything  the  first  World  War 
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produced,  and  I  have  penonally  experienced 
•Ir  attacks  in  that  war. 

I  am  not  prophesying  that  fate  fcr  us.  Nor 
am  I  courting  ecnaatlon  when  I  soberly  re- 
mind you  that  It  could  happen  here.  The 
Atlantic  Ocean,  over  which  the  American 
Kxpedtttonary  Force  sailed  24  years  ago.  la  no 
longer  days  from  Europe's  shores  It  is  hours 
away  new.  and  we  would  be  guilty  of  crass 
stupidity  if  we  failed  to  take  cognizance  of 
that  fact. 

This  Memorial  Day  finds  the  American 
people  confronted  by  a  real  menace.  It  also 
finds  us  committed  to  a  course  of  action 
which  demands  a  national  unity  even  greater 
than  In  the  days  of  1917. 

I  have  persistently  and  consistently  op- 
posed the  domestic  eroncmic  policies  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  bis  administration. 
My  opposition  was  honest  and  I  was  Indulg- 
ing In  the  priceless  right  of  every  American 
to  speak  his  mind.  Such  Is  part  of  a  demo- 
cratic process  we  In  America  prize  above  all 
of  cur  blesslrgs 

Then  cur  differences  were  domestic  and  I 
spoke  1x3th  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  leader  of  the 
Republican  Party.  Our  domestic  situation 
has  now  faded  into  pale  slffntflcance  in  the 
strong  light  of  the  common  danger  that  beats 
upon  us  all.  Republicans.  Democrats,  Inde- 
pendents, alike. 

And  so.  when  It  comes  to  our  country's  for- 
eign policy,  the  time  would  seem  to  be  at 
hand  when  we  must  forsake  cur  partisan 
political  faiths  for  the  only  faith  that  can 
cow  matter.  We  must  no  longer  say  or  think 
merely,  "I  am  a  Republican."  or.  "I  am  a 
Dsmccrat."  We  must  stand  up  and  proclaim. 
"I  am  an  American." 

Being  an  American  In  the  crisis  that  Is 
upon  us  arrogates  to  each  a  responsibility 
and  a  duty.  We  must,  without  complaint 
and  with  fortitude,  endure  that  which  we 
have  to  endure.  We  must  sacrifice  if  sacri- 
fice Is  to  be  our  lot.  and  It  will  be,  though 
to  what  extent  we  cannot  tell  now. 

We  must  rally  behind  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  for.  right  or  wrong,  he  Is  our 
leader  in  the  cataclysm  that  Impends.  We 
must  exhibit  no  sign  of  weakness  in  our 
commcn  front.  We  must  not  be  afraid,  re- 
membering our  President's  admonition  that 
the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  Itself. 

We  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  become 
confused  on  the  Issue  before  us.  for  to  be 
confused  is  to  be  weak.  To  be  weak  la  to 
be  lost. 

It  has  been  aptly  contended.  "A  nation 
ptafned  by  doubts  and  torn  by  Inner  con- 
troversies cannot  help  others,  cannot  even 
save  Itself." 

We  must  summon  a  full  measure  of  cour- 
age, firm  In  the  belief  that  we  are  In  the 
right,  that  Almighty  God  will  bless  us  in  our 
struggle  to  preserve  not  only  our  homeland. 
but  that  which  Is  equally  precious,  our 
American  way  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

This  very  moment  we  are  on  otir  way. 
How  far  into  the  shadow  of  the  valley  of 
death  no  mortal  man  can  foretell.  Let  us 
take  each  other  by  the  hand  and  go  on  to- 
gether, one  great  Nation,  one  great  people, 
firmly  united  tiehlnd  our  democratically 
chosen  leader,  holding  high  above  all  else — 
high  as  hcpe's  great  throbbing  star  above 
the  darkness  of  the  dead — our  love  of  coun- 
try, our  love  of  freedom,  our  love  of  right. 

I  know  those  who  have  gone  before  would 
have  us  do  no  less,  because  out  of  the  Im- 
penetrable chambers  in  the  silent  halls  of 
ieath  I  hear  the  voices  of  our  hero  dead 
of  all  wars  wafted  to  me  by  the  zephyrs 
that  caress  their  last  earthly  resting  places. 
They  are  saying:  "Living  Americans!  For 
yourselves,  for  tis  the  dead,  for  God's  great 
humanity,  unite — have  cotirage.  have  faith. 
Carry  on!  8o  that  we  shall  not  have  died  In 
Tmln.- 


Shoold  the  United  Sutea  Fi«ht  in  This 
War? 
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Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  which  I  de- 
livered yesterday  over  the  radio: 

To  my  radio  audience:  As  I  address  you  at 
this  hour,  there  is  still  ringing  in  my  ears 
the  words  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  when  be  said  in  1936: 

"If  war  should  break  cut  again  in  another 
continent,  let  us  not  blink  at  the  fact  that  we 
would  find  in  this  country  thousands  of 
Americans  who,  seeking  immediate  riches — 
fool's  gold — would  attempt  to  break  down  or 
evade  our  neutrality. 

"They  would  tell  you — and.  unfortunately, 
their  views  would  get  wide  publicity — that  If 
they  could  produce  and  ship  this  and  that 
and  the  other  article  to  the  belligerent  na- 
tions the  unemployed  of  America  would  all 
find  work.  They  would  tell  you  that  if  they 
could  extend  credit  to  warring  nations  that 
credit  would  be  used  in  the  United  States  to 
build  homes  and  factories  and  pay  our  debts. 
They  would  tell  you  that  America  once  more 
wotild  capture  the  trade  of  the  world. 

"It  would  be  hard  to  resist  that  clamor;  It 
would  be  hard  for  many  Americans.  I  fear,  to 
look  beyond:  to  realize  the  inevitable  penal- 
ties, the  inevitable  day  of  reckoning  that 
came  from  a  false  prosp>erity. 

"To  resist  the  clamor  of  that  greed.  If  war 
should  come,  would  require  the  unswerving 
support  of  all  Americans  who  love  peace. 

"If  we  face  the  choice  of  profits  or  peace, 
the  Nation  will  answer — must  an^swer — 'we 
choose  jjeace."  " 

The  President's  speeches  today  sound  much 
different  than  they  did  at  that  time.  Perhaps 
conditions  have  somewhat  changed,  but  if  we 
should  go  to  war,  what  are  we  going  to  war 
for?  The  President  tells  us  we  are  going  to 
war  to  save  the  democracies.  I  am  Just 
wondering  how  long  we  would  be  able  to  save 
them.  Would  we  be  able  to  save  them  for 
another  23  years,  like  we  did  when  we  helped 
at,h    the  first  World  War? 

The  democracies  that  the  President  pre- 
sumably has  in  mind  are  England.  China, 
Greece,  and  possibly  Turkey.  Turkey  is  a 
dictatorship;  Greece  is  a  dictatorship;  China 
Is  a  dictatorship,  and  as  far  as  England  Is  con- 
cerned, in  1928  Mr  Anthony  Eden,  now 
Foreign  Secretary,  speaking  in  behalf  of  a  bill 
extending  the  suffrage,  felt  It  necessary  to  say 
to  the  House  of  Commons  on  that  occasion: 

"We  have  not  got  democratic  government  In 
this  country  tcday;  we  never  have  had  it.  and 
I  venture  to  suggest  to  ttie  honorable  mem- 
bers opposite  that  we  shall  never  have  It. 
What  we  have  done.  In  all  the  progress  of  re- 
form and  evolution  of  policies.  Is  to  broaden 
the  basis  of  our  oligarchy." 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  speaker's  mind,  or, 
I  feel,  in  a  very  large  majority  of  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  this  coimtry,  that  they  prefer 
the  Government  cf  Great  Britain  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  her  allies  or  her  enemies.    Britain 


Is  a  constitutional  state  and  has  been  the  In- 
spiration of  many  constitutional  states.  We 
of  the  United  States  prefer  the  governments  of 
China.  Greece,  and  Turkey  to  thcss  of  the 
Axis  Powers,  but  let  us  not  use  the  word 
"democracy"  to  describe  every  country  that  is 
or  may  be  at  war  with  the  Axis.  I  am  wonder- 
ing. If  Russia  should  happen  to  be  attacked 
by  Germany,  whether  W3  would  immediately 
classify  her  as  one  of  the  democracies  of  the 
world. 

What  wUl  be  America's  fate  If  we  should 
enter  the  war  and  it  proved  to  be  a  long, 
hard,  and  bloody  one?  During  the  pest 
10  years  we  have  had  on  an  average  of 
about  10,000,000  people  unemployed.  As  a 
result  of  our  participation  in  another  war 
that  number  would  be  increased  materially. 
We  have  an  enormous  debt  of  approximately 
$48,000,000,000  at  the  present  time,  besides 
some  $8,000,000,000  that  the  Government  has 
guaranteed  that  Is  not  Included  in  this  debt. 
Having  exhausted  our  resources  In  a  long 
war.  what  would  we  have  left  to  take  care 
of  the  social  gains  that  we  have  made  in  the 
150  years  of  our  existence?  We  would  have 
but  very  little  left  for  food,  housing,  relief, 
social  security,  or  education.  When  we  were 
through  we  would  have  want  and  fear,  and 
we  would  have  the  maintenance  of  order 
by  a  government  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  those  we  fought  against.  In  my  own 
opinion,  it  is  fairly  certain  that  capitalism 
will  not  survive  our  participation  in  this  war, 
and  it  is  under  the  capitalistic  system  that 
our  country  has  grown  great. 

Fear  and  ignorance  wrote  the  last  peace. 
It  grew  out  of  the  fear  of  the  French  and 
the  British  of  what  the  future  would  be.  and 
the  ignorance  of  all  the  other  nations  as  to 
what  was  taking  place.  From  this  fear  and 
ignorance  there  resulted  a  peace  that  has 
made  this  present  war  possible.  Certainly 
there  Is  no  less  fear  and  uncertainty  and 
no  less  ignorance  today  of  what  the  purposes 
of  the  present  war  and  what  its  results  will  be. 
There  are  two  very  good  reasons  why  we 
should  not  enter  this  war.  First,  It  Is  not 
our  war.  We  did  not  start  It.  and  so  far  as 
the  speaker  knows,  no  one  connected  with 
our  Government  was  consulted  as  to  whether 
we  wanted  war  or  not.  And.  secondly,  we  are 
not  today  adequately  prepared  to  fight  a  suc- 
cessful war  on  European  soil.  I  shall  discuss 
briefly  these  two  reasons. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said.  In  and  out  of 
Congress,  about  this  being  our  war.  Of 
course,  such  a  statement  is  false  and  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  solidifying,  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  a  false  idea.  The  present  con- 
flict in  Europe  broke  out  without  our  ad- 
vice or  consent,  so  far  as  the  American  people 
know.  It  was  Great  Britain  and  France  who 
declared  war  upon  the  German  Government 
after  being  clearly  forewarned  of  Germany's 
military  strength  by  one  of  our  outstanding 
citizens,  who  has  been  discussed  a  great  deal 
In  the  newspapers  of  late.  Col.  Charles  Lind- 
bergh. He  not  only  told  these  countries,  but 
he  told  the  Unit-d  States,  that  it  would  be 
utterly  Impossible  for  England  and  France  to 
compete  with  the  German  air  force,  and 
every  battle  since  the  war  began  has  indicated 
the  truth  of  his  statement.  If  the  present 
war  is  our  war,  we  should  have  been  In  It 
from  the  start  and  not  be  gradually  talked 
Into  It. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  Great  Britain 
being  our  first  line  of  defense.  Neither  Great 
Britain  nor  any  other  country  should  be  our 
first  line  of  defense,  but  our  defense  should 
be  ourselves,  and  we  should  be  prepared  to 
assert  it.  When  the  war  began  in  Europe, 
no  one  in  the  United  States  was  willing  to 
say  that  it  was  our  war.  nor  did  either  Great 
Britain  or  France  claim  that  It  was  our  war. 
Only  after  months  of  Insidious  propaganda 
over  the  radio,  on  the  screen,  and  through 
the  press;  and  only  after  Congress  had  passed 
one  law  after  another  bringing  us  closer  to 
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actual  Involvement,  all  of  which  laws  were 
passed  in  the  name  of  peace,  have  people  be- 
gun to  say  that  this  Is  our  war.  The  catch- 
phrase  used  to  propagandize  the  people  of 
this  country  is  that  the  war  Is  one  for  hu- 
manity and  democracy,  and  to  preserve  civi- 
lization. These  are  very  high-sounding 
terms,  and  to  the  World  War  veterans  who 
participated  in  the  first  World  War,  they 
have  a  vividly  familiar  ring.  They  fought  at 
that  time  to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy," and  "to  end  all  wars" — and  the  present 
world  situation  is  a  tragic  evidence  of  the 
failure  of  their  objectives.  Although  we  were 
able  to  put  2.000.000  men  In  Europe  to  fight 
at  that  time  who  spilled  their  blood  and 
spent  our  treasure,  we  came  out  of  the  con- 
flict without  a  dollar  of  indemnity,  or  a 
square  acre  of  territory,  and  it  is  evident  to 
everybody  that  we  did  not  achieve  any  of  the 
objectives  for  which  we  fought  In  that 
World  War.^  All  we  got  out  of  it  was  10 
years  of  depression,  10,000,000  men  tmem- 
ployed.  $13,000,000,000  of  bad  war  debts  which 
we  have  never  collected  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, veterans'  hospitals  filled  with  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  wreckage  of  war,  and  four 
cemeteries  In  France. 

This  war,  like  all  wars.  Is  an  economic  con- 
flict, the  reeult  of  selfishness  and  greed  and  a 
battle  to  control  the  seven  seas  and  to  dom- 
inate the  world's  trade.  It  Is  Just  one  more 
struggle  in  world  history  among  the  nations 
of  the  old  world.  We  have  been  warned  by 
both  Washington  and  Jefferson  against  en- 
tangling alliances  and  against  attempting  to 
solve  Europe's  problems  or  to  pKJilce  the 
world.  Both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
political  parties  In  the  campaign  last  year 
pledged  to  the  American  people  that  Ameri- 
can boys  would  never  again  be  sent  to  Europe 
to  fight,  and  that  we  wotild  not  fight  any  war 
unless  we  were  attacked.  No  nation  has  yet 
attacked  us.  None  of  our  American  ships 
has  been  sunk,  and  no  American  life  has 
been  lost.  That  is  some  record  after  the 
war  has  been  going  on  in  EMrope  as  long  as 
It  has.  This  record  is  especially  Impressive 
when  we  think  of  the  provocations  that  some 
countries  have  had  to  help  us  get  Into  this 
war.  We  have  not  been  neutral.  We  have 
taken  sides  in  this  conflict  and  our  attitude 
has  been  evident  to  everybody. 

During  the  campaign  last  fall,  both  the 
President  and  Mr.  Wlllkie  pledged  to  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  America  that  their 
sons  would  not  be  sent  to  fight  in  any  foreign 
war.  Theee  pledges  should  be  more  than 
"campaign  oratory"  for  no  man  Is  better 
than  his  word.  Pledges  should  be  kept  and 
promises  should  be  fulfilled. 

Now  for  the  second  reason  why  we  should 
not  enter  Eturope's  war.  It  is  evident  to  Con- 
gress and  your  speaker  this  evening  that  all 
Americans  are  united  in  a  program  for  na- 
tional defense  of  our  own  country  and  while 
we  are  making  some  progress.  In  spite  of  many 
strikes  that  have  delayed  our  program  for 
defense,  anyone  who  is  actually  acquainted 
with  our  present  state  of  preparedness  knows 
that  we  could  not  successfully  fight  a  war  on 
European  soil. 

When  we  entered  the  last  war,  our  national 
debt  was  $1,225,000,000.  Today,  the  Interest 
on  our  obligations  is  more  than  this  amotint. 
Today,  our  national  debt.  Including  authori- 
zations for  the  present  defense  program  and 
certain  contingent  liabilities,  is  nearly  $90.- 
000.000,000  The  first  line  of  defense  of  any 
nation  is  Its  own  financial  solvency. 

In  the  last  war,  the  Allies  had  Japan.  Rtis- 
sla,  and  Italy  on  their  side  and  France  and 
Belgium  were  countries  where  we  could  land 
troops.  Today,  Belgium  and  France  are  occu- 
pied by  Germany  and  the  other  three  power- 
ful nations  I  have  Just  mentioned  are  her 
allies  Instead  of  the  allies  of  Great  BriUln. 
We  are  all  willing  to  admit  that  the  United 
States  Is  a  great  and  wealthy  nation.  We 
have  vast  natural  resources,  an  enormous 
reservoir  oX  skilled  labor,  and  the  greatest  In- 


dustrial plants  In  the  world,  and  perhaps.  In 
a  long-drawn-out  conflict,  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  billions  more  of  dollars  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  many  millions  of  the  best  youth  of  our 
coimtry,  we  might  win.  But  certainly  we 
cotild  not  fight  a  winning  war  In  Europe  at 
the  present  time,  so  far  from  our  own  base  of 
supplies. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  nation  In 
Europe,  or  combination  of  nations  in  Europe, 
that  can  successfully  attack  us  on  our  home 
ground  If  we  prepare  proper  national  defense 
here.  We  cannot  get  over  there  and  they 
cannot  get  over  here,  so  why  enter  this  war 
In  Europe,  exposing  our  west  coast  to  an 
attack  from  Japan  who  would  certainly  at- 
tack us  if  she  thought  there  was  any  chance 
of  winning,  and  weakening  us  with  our  de- 
fense on  our  eastern  shores.  To  me  it  seems 
the  height  of  folly. 

Regardless  of  our  Inherent  or  Inherited 
prejudices  and  In  spite  of  where  otir  sympa- 
thies may  lie  in  the  present  European  strug- 
gle, our  first  allegiance  and  bur  first  duty  is 
to  the  United  States  and  our  own  people.  The 
wise  thing  for  us  to  do  at  this  hour  is  to 
center  our  thoughts,  our  attention,  our 
prayers,  and  ovir  energies  upon  our  own  coun- 
try, and  not  upon  some  foreign  country  or 
countries.  The  moment  we  enter  this  Etiro- 
pean  struggle,  It  Is  very  questionable  whether 
our  economy  would  survive  bankruptcy;  If  It 
did  not,  our  democracy  would  die  and  our 
Republic  would  be  supplanted  by  a  totalitar- 
ian state.  The  civil  liberties  of  the  people 
would  be  destroyed  and  a  military  despotism 
established. 

America  should  put  forth  all  of  her  efforts 
to  make  herself  Impregnable  and  invincible 
to  attack  from  abroad  and  remain  In  a  posi- 
tion to  exert  a  moral  Influence,  by  example, 
for  peace  and  Justice  In  the  world. 

The  Germans  may  be  highly  unethical 
from  our  point  of  view,  but  this  war  Is  not 
a  question  of  ethics.  It  Is  a  question  of 
mathematics.  We  cannot  wish  these  Ger- 
mans back  inside  their  former  borders,  nor 
bring  this  about  Just 'by  having  high  Ideals. 
The  real  problem  Is:  How  can  the  200.000,000 
Anglo-Saxons  apply  the  necessary  armed 
force  to  the  70,000,000  to  80.000,000  Germans 
to  beat  them  back  to  their  own  country  and 
restore  some  kind  of  sovereignty  to  Poland, 
Denmark.  Norway,  Holland,  Belgium.  France, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Greece? 

Hitler  has  from  6.000.000  to  8.000,000  men 
under  arms  and  highly  trained.  To  get  at 
him  In  Europe,  we.  and  all  others  participat- 
ing In  this  war  against  Germany,  would  have 
to  establish  a  bridgehead  somewhere  In 
Europe,  preferably  on  the  French  coast. 
Judging  from  the  recent  highly  carbonated 
conversations  between  Secretary  of  State  Hull 
and  French  Ambassador  Henry  Haye.  the 
French  won't  give  us  such  a  bridgehead  "free 
for  nothing."  We  would  have  to  fight  for  It. 
As  things  look  at  the  present  time,  It  would 
take  10,000,000  soldiers  to  do  this.  It  could 
not  possibly  be  done  before  the  end  of  next 
year  and  It  looks  very  much  like  It  might 
take  10  years  to  do  It.  And  there  would  be  no 
sure  guaranty  that  we  would  win  In  the  end 
because  we  would  be  operating  3,000  miles 
from  our  bases  while  Germany  would  be 
operating  at  home. 

The  great  trouble  today  Is  that  too  many 
of  our  own  people  do  not  understand  the 
four  freedoms  that  Secretary  Hull  has  spoken 
about  If  we  stay  out  of  the  war,  some  day 
perhaps  we  may  understand  and  practice 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  worship,  free- 
dom from  want,  and  freedom  from  fear.  But 
after  150  years.  It  seems  that  many  people 
are  Just  beginning  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
these  words.  Words  like  these  have  no  sig- 
nificance unless  they  are  put  Into  actual 
practice.  Just  think,  we  talk  about  assuring 
the  four  freedoms  to  the  world  while  here, 
in  our  own  country,  one-third  of  the  F>eople 
are  underfed  and  Ill-clothed.  The  share- 
crc^pers,  the  Okies,  and  other  similar  classee 


have  neither  freedom  ftom  want  nor  freedom 
from  fear.  Many  of  them  hardly  know  they 
are  living  In  a  moral  order  or  in  a  democracy 
where  Justice  and  human  rights  are  supreme. 
The  latest  figures  of  the  National  Resources 
Board  show  that  almost  55  pecent  of  our 
people  are  living  on  family  incomee  of  leas 
than  $1,250  a  year.  On  this  basis,  more  than 
half  of  our  people  are  living  below  the  min- 
imum level  of  subsistence.  More  than  half 
at  the  Army  which  will  defend  democracy 
will  be  drawn  from  those  who  have  had 
this  experience  of  the  economic  benefits  of 
our  American  way  of  life. 

We  in  America  have  hardly  begun  to  under- 
stand and  practice  the  Ideals  that  we  are 
asked  to  force  on  other  nations.  We  all  have 
hope  that  some  day.  somehow,  we  can  achieve 
these  ideals.  We  have  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  we  should  be  able  to  bring 
them  to  realization.  We  have  energy,  imag- 
ination, and  brains.  We  have  made  great 
progress  since  the  beginning  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  some  day,  with  us  all  working  to- 
gether, we  may  see  Justice,  freedom,  and 
democracy  working  successfully  in  our  Re- 
public. If  we  should  go  to  war.  it  probably 
would  wipe  out  the  gains  we  have  made  in 
the  United  States  over  a  period  of  150  years. 
It  might  take  us  100  years  to  regain  what 
we  would  lose  In  this  war.  It  would  affect 
education,  and  our  development  of  local  com- 
munities would  suffer. 

Instead  of  putting  any  effort  at  all  toward 
getting  Into  this  war,  we  should  put  every 
effort  into  preparing  a  defense  for  the  United 
States  against  all  comers  and  do  everything 
within  our  power  to  remain  at  peace.  Aid 
others  where  we  can,  but  always  remember 
that  self-preservation  is  the  highest  ideal  of 
a  free  people.  If  we  have  a  strong  defense, 
a  well-developed  understanding  of  the  ideals 
upon  which  our  Government  was  organized, 
and  a  belief  in  our  form  of  government  and 
the  principles  for  which  It  stands,  we  need 
fear  nobody  In  the  world. 
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Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday the  members  of  the  Louisiana 
delegation  received  a  communication 
from  the  Honorable  Sam  Jones.  Gover- 
nor of  Louisiana,  lelative  to  the  proposed 
appropriation  for  the  W.  P.  A.  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  That  let- 
ter was  placed  before  the  Members  of 
this  House  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  north  Louisiana.  Mr.  Overton 
Brooks. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  again  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  several  Important  observations 
which  Governor  Jones  made  in  that  com- 
munication and  to  subscribe  in  full  to  his 
conclusions. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  several 
amendments  will  be  offered  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  amending  the  present 
W.  P.  A.  appropriation  bill.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  these  amendments  will 
Include  an  Increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
appropriations,  elimination  of  the  clause 
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providing  for  the  automatic  release  of 
all  workers  who  have  been  employed  con- 
tinuously for  18  months,  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  present  clause  which  re- 
quires a  sponsor's  contribution  of  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
progrnn.  I  shall  vote  for  each  of  these 
amendments  and  support  each  whole- 
heartedly. 

A  reducUon  in  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls  by  44 
percent  at  this  time  would  affect  some 
12.000  heads  of  families  In  Louisiana 
which  represents  48.000  individuals.  The 
State  of  Louisiana,  as  Governor  Jones 
has  pjjjnted  out.  does  not  have  the  money 
to  carry  this  additional  relief  burden, 
and  I  recognize  my  responsibility  as  a 
Membei  of  Congress  from  Louisiana  to 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  see  that 
adequate  Federal  funds  are  provided  to 
meet  any  unemployment  problem  in  my 
"^-«Ute. 

Acoidlng  to  my  information  there  are 
over  63.000  needy  unemployed  heads  of 
families  in  Louisiana,  including  those 
presently  assigned  to  W.  P  A.  jobs,  those 
on  the  W.  P.  A.  awaiting-assignment  roll, 
and  an  estimate  of  those  who  are  not  cer- 
tified but  who  are  In  need  of  W.  P.  A. 
emplovment 

I  further  agree  with  the  Governor  of 
Louisiana  that  on  the  basis  of  these 
facts  I  feel  that  the  relief  expenditures 
recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  are  inadequate 
and  furthermore  that  the  President 
should  be  granted  authority  by  the  bill 
to  expend  the  funds  appropriated  in  less 
than  the  fiscal  year,  provided  conditions 

Justify.  ^       ^,.  ^ 

We  cannot.  Mr.  Speaker,  bund  our 
vision  In  the  face  of  the  facts  as  they 
exist  in  the  national-defense  program. 
The  South  has  not  received  anything  but 
a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket  of  the  great 
defense-program  contracts.  It  cannot  be 
logically  concluded  therefore  that  the 
need  of  continued  W.  P.  A.  assistance 
in  the  South  will  be  eliminated  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  current  national-defense  pro- 
gram. On  the  contrary,  there  is  as 
much  need  as  ever  that  the  W.  P.  A.  pro- 
gram be  continued  in  the  Southern 
States  and  in  those  other  centers  in  the 
Nation  which  have  not  benefited  through 
the  national-defense  program. 

It  is  all  well  and  good.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  those  from  areas  where  a  vast  portion 
of  the  defense  project  money  has  been 
assigned  to  say  that  the  unemployment 
slack  has  been  taken  up  and  W.  P.  A. 
appropriations  should  be  cut.  but  what 
about  those  areas  of  this  country  where 
there  has  not  been  any  appreciable  al- 
lotment of  defense  projects?  There  Is 
just  as  much  need  for  continuation,  and 
even  expansion,  of  the  W.  P.  A.  In  those 
areas  as  before. 

How  about  those  men  who  cannot  be 
absorbed  in  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram, as  was  so  ably  pointed  out  on  yes- 
terday by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  CasiyI.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  Government's  responsibility 
at  this  time,  more  than  any  other  time, 
to  give  the  opportunity  to  every  citizen 
who  wants  to  work  that  chance  and  that 
privilege. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  results  of 
the  national -defense  program  in  my  own 
particular  district,  which  includes  the 
lower  half  of  New  Orleans  and  the  par- 


ishes of  Plaquemines  and  St.  Bernard. 
In  my  own  district  is  located  a  new  ship- 
yard which  will  employ  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand persons,  and  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Pontchartrain  are  to  be  found  a  1,000- 
bed  hospital,  an  air-training  school,  a 
bombardment  wing,  and  an  observation 
squadron.  I.  therefore,  am  not  selfish  in 
urging  additional  appropriations  for  the 
entire  State  and  in  those  States  not 
affected  by  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram. 

Louisianians.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  loyal 
citizens  and  are  solidly  behind  the  de- 
fense program  and  the  President. 
Louisianians  are  ready  and  willing  to 
contribute  their  time  and  their  money 
and  their  lives,  if  need  be,  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  American  way,  and  I 
believe  in  all  justice  to  them  iheir  needs 
and  the  needs  of  equally  loyal  citizens  of 
other  States  should  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration by  this  Congress. 

Let  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  adequately  pro- 
vide for  our  people,  and  we  will  have  a 
happy  people  who  make  for  good  govern- 
ment and  who  will  not  be  found  wanting 
when  the  test  comes  to  defend  that 
Government. 


Great  Lakes-St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PONTIAC   (MICH.) 
DAILY  PRESS 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Pontiac  Daily  Press  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway: 
(Prom  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Dally  Press  of 
June  7.  1941] 

ST.  LAWRINCK  SEAWAY 

Completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  can 
mean  much  to  Michigan  In  many  ways.  It 
will  cut  transportation  costs  to  eastern  sea- 
ports of  our  own  products  and  make  Gieat 
Lakes  ports  entries  for  foreign  goods  needed 
from  Central  and  South  American  countries. 
Its  completion,  which  the  President  says  can 
be  accomplished  in  4  years,  should  bring  the 
advantage  of  cheap  water  transportaMon  now 
enjoyed  by  coastal  cities  to  our  faims  and  In- 
dustries. Its  effect  would  be  to  bring  this 
rtate  a  great  new  source  of  revenue.  By 
eliminating  the  14-foot  bottleneck  In  the  St. 
Lawrence  river.  It  will  permit  Michigan  ship- 
yards and  other  Great  Lake  ports  to  play  an 
important  role  in  the  shlp-bulldlng  program. 

Some  details  of  how  this  area  would  profit  Is 
furnished  by  the  Detroit  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  seaway  committee  which  points  out 
that  Michigan  farmers  could  move  dairy  and 
poultry  products  to  the  eastern  markets  at  20 
cents  a  pound  below  current  transportation 
levels.  Fruit  and  agricultural  growers  wovild 
enjoy  comparable  benefits.  The  automobile 
Industry  could  ship  finished  cars  to  customers 
along  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts 
$10  cheaper  than  at  present,  and  could  supply 
Europe  at  f40  less  a  car. 


The  three  hundred  different  commodities 
Imported  from  foreign  lands  by  the  auto- 
motive industry  could  be  on  the  Michigan 
assembly  lines  at  a  cost  one-third  below 
present  levels.  This  means  lower  car  prices, 
wider  markets,  larger  pay  rolls,  and  better 
business  for  the  automotive  cities  such  as 
Pontiac.  Coffee  from  Brazil  and  citrus  fruits 
from  Florida  would  reach  the  Michigan  mar- 
kets at  a  third  of  present  transportation 
costs.  Endless  benefits  might  be  listed. 
This  saving  would  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumers. The  profit  would  be  mutual.  Com- 
pletion of  the  seaway  could  have  a  stimulat- 
ing effect  upon  Michigan's  economic  life. 

The  project  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  has 
been  before  the  public  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  for  many  years.  It  has  been 
endorsed  by  several  Presidents  and  Canadian 
leaders.  But  at  last  the  time  seems  ripe  to 
bring  about  thlE  great  project.  President 
Roosevelt  has  recommended  legislation  by 
Congress  authorizing  Immediate  construc- 
tion. He  sees  In  the  water  power  to  be  de- 
veloped a  great  aid  to  national  defense  of 
both  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well 
as  the  trade  benefits  which  we  visualize.  He 
believes  that  under  the  emergency  we  can 
complete  this  long-delayed  project  In  far 
less  than  the  normal  estimated  time  of  4 
years.  "I  know  no  single  project  of  this 
nature  more  Important  to  this  country's  fu- 
ture In  peace  or  war,"  says  he. 

Michigan   is   back  of   his   efforts  to   start 
this  great  undertaking. 


Major  de  Seversky  Endorses  Mundt  Reso- 
lution Asking  for  Inquiry  on  Need  for 
Unified  Air  Control 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  steadily 
increasing  number  of  letters  and  news- 
paper comments  are  reaching  me  daily  in 
support  of  my  resolution.  House  Resolu- 
tion 228,  now  before  the  Rules  Committee, 
which  would  authorize  the  Speaker  to 
appoint  a  nine-man  committee  to  exam- 
ine the  relative  merits  of  our  present 
set-up  for  utilizing  the  rapidly  growing 
air  power  of  the  United  States  compared 
with  the  possible  establishment  of  a  sep- 
arate air  branch  or  the  consolidation  of 
all  defense  activities  in  a  Department  of 
National  Defense  with  separate  heads  of 
Air,  Army,  and  Navy  having  coordinate 
rank  under  the  unified  direction  of  the 
Department  of  National  Defense. 

The  following  letter  from  Maj.  Alexan- 
der P.  de  Seversky  has  special  significance 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  administration 
forces  selected  him  to  reply  to  the  analy- 
sis made  by  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh  of  the 
air  power  of  the  major  countries  of  the 
world: 

NEW  YOBK.  N.  T.,  June  10. 1941. 
The  Honorable  Karl  E.  Mundt, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkas   Sa:  I   have   recently   read    of   your 

resolution  to  create  a  special  committee  to 

investigate  the  advisability  of  establishing  a 

aeparate  air  force,  and  I  wish  to  congratulate 
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you  on  your  foresight  and  understanding  of 
the  problems  which  ma  country  faces. 

It  is  my  belief  that  our  national  security 
depends  on  an  independent  and  hard-hitting 
air  force,  with  a  personnel  completely  di- 
vorced from  Army  and  Navy  supervision, 
trained  upon  the  new  principles  and  condi- 
tioned to  the  new  strategy,  tactics,  and  psy- 
chology of  aerial  warfare.  It  must  be  done 
at  once,  before  we  commit  ourselves  to  a 
program  of  error  which  can  only  result  in  our 
ultimate  defeat  and  humiliation  at  the  hands 
of  the  enemies  of  democracy. 

Whatever  knowledge  and  experience  I  may 
possess  In  aviation  matters  is  at  your  dis- 
posal In  your  endeavor  to  create  such  an  air 
department.  I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  few 
articles  which  I  have  written  on  this  subject. 
If  any  of  the  material  contained  therein  can 
be  of  service  to  you,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
use  It  In  any  way  you  see  fit. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  yotu-  success,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Alexanceh  p.  de  Sevxbskt. 

With  his  lettei  to  mt,  Major  de  Seversky 
enclosed  articles  which  he  has  recently 
had  published  in  the  American  Mercury. 
Reader's  Digest.  Look  magazine,  and  the 
Daily  Mirror,  all  stressing  the  advisabil- 
ity' of  unifying  the  air  forces  of  the  United 
States  so  that  the  most  modern  methods 
may  be  utilized  in  utilizing  this  most  mod- 
ern of  all  forms  of  national  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  also  just  received 
a  letter  from  Col.  Roscoe  Turner,  Amer- 
ica's No.  1  speed  pilot,  endorsing  my  reso- 
lution, offering  his  assistance  in  present- 
ing evidence  before  Congress,  and  en- 
closing some  statements  by  him  to  dem- 
onstrate the  importanre  of  a  unified  air 
control  in  the  United  States. 

The  defense  of  America  and  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  the  No.  1  Job  of 
this  country  today,  Mr.  Speaker.    To  this 
paramount  task  this  pountry  is  devoting 
its  united  effort  and  dedicating  its  col- 
lective purse.    We  all  join  in  insisting 
that  American  soldiers,  sailors,  and  air- 
men have  the  most  modem  and  effective 
equipment  In  the  world.    To  that  end,  we 
have  this  week  appropriated  an  additional 
$10  000.000,000  to  the  vast  sums  hereto- 
fore appropriated.    More  appropriations 
for  more  modern  defense  machines  are 
to  come  and  the  most  exacting  methods 
are  used  to  test  and  inspect  all  this  mod- 
ern equipment  before  it  is  turned  cut  in 
mass  production  or  accepted  to  protect 
the  lives  and  toughen  the  effectiveness 
of  America's  defense  personnel.    This  is 
as  it  should  be,  for  the  defense  of  our  way 
of  life  in  our  sphere  of  influence  Is  not 
to  be  entrusted  to  antiquated  machinery 
of  defense  or  untriecjl  and  untested  in- 
novations in  the  field  of  invention. 

BTTT  OUB   MFTHODS   SHOOTJT  BE  TESTED  AS  CARE- 
rUlXT   as  OUi   MATERIALS 

B:  the  same  token.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
ica should  examine  and  investigate  the 
effocUveness  of  its  rhethods  of  defense 
m  the  same  dispassionate  and  unpreju- 
diced manner  as  we  examine  and  in- 
vestigate the  materials  of  our  defense 
establishments.  Only  the  best  answer  to 
the  fundamental  question,  "What  is  best 
for  America?"  shouldi  be  the  standard  for 
determining  which  n^aterials  to  accept  or 
reject  and  which  methods  for  utilizing 
these  modem  materials  to  perpetuate  or 
discard.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  intro- 
duced House  Resolution  228  which  would 
empower  a  congressional  committee  of 
highly  qualified  Memibers  to  examine  and 


Investigate,  without  prejudice  and  with- 
out preconceived  conclusions,  the  best 
method  for  utilizing  the  vast  new  air 
power  which  the  United  States  is  rapidly 
creating.  If  a  complete  and  careful  in- 
quiry reveals  our  present  method  of  util- 
izing air  power  as  an  adjunct  to  our  Army 
and  Navy  best  answers  the  question, 
"What  Is  best  for  America?"  so  let  it  be. 
And  following  such  a  finding  from  such 
an  investigation,  let  there  then  be  an  end 
to  the  constantly  gro  Ing  wave  cf  criti- 
cism from  military  sources  as  well  as 
editorial  sanctuaries. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  candid 
analysis  and  inquiry  reveals  that  a  sep- 
arate air  force  can  best  train  our  pilots, 
develop  the  full  effectiveness  of  war 
planes,  gliders,  parachutists,  and  so  forth, 
and  provide  protection  for  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  let  the  change  be  made 
without  regard  to  sacred  traditions  and 
established  usage.  Finally.  If.  as  many 
people  believe,  including  your  speaker, 
the  time  has  come  in  America  for  the 
creation  of  an  over-all  Department  of 
National  Defense  to  consolidate  all  de- 
fense establishments  under  one  head, 
with  separate  chiefs  of  coordinate  rank 
In  charge  of  air.  Army,  and  Navy,  and 
such  a  congressional  inquiry  demonstrates 
this  to  be  the  most  effective  method  to 
organize  and  operate  the  defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  let  this  change  be 
made.  America  can  afford  the  best  de- 
fense establishments  in  the  world,  and 
we  can  create  the  best  organization  in 
history  to  get  the  best  results  from  these 
establishments. 

It  is  not  a  healthful  condition  to  have 
so  many  authoritative  commentators  and 
critics  advocating  drastic  changes  in  our 
defense  set-up  without  having  any  board 
of  inquiry  to  examine  the  merit  of  our  ex- 
isting arrangement  or  to  test  the  value  of 
•the  proposed  innovations.  Such  a  con- 
gressional inquiry  as  I  propose  will  pro- 
vide a  proving  ground  in  which  to  dem- 
onstrate and  evaluate  the  respective 
merits  of  all  systems— past,  present,  and 
proposed.  Once  such  an  authentic  and 
all-out  inquiry  has  been  completed  and 
its  conclusions  made.  America  will  enlist 
with  renewed  determination  and  confi- 
dence in  the  support  and  development  of 
whatever  arrangement  Is  pronounced  to 
be  best  fitted  to  finally  and  fully  answer 
the  question.  What  is  best  for  America? 


What  the  Seaway  Means  to  New  York 
and  the  United  SUtet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OP   NEW  TORK 
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Thursday.  June  12.  1941 


ARTICLE   FROM   THE    APRIL-JUNE    ISSUE 
OF  THE  WESTSIDER 


Mr.    BEITER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord. I  Inchide  the  following  copy  of  a  re- 
printed article  from  the  April-June 
(1941)  issue  of  the  Westsider.  The  arti- 
cle, entitled  "What  the  Seaway  Means  to 
New  York  and  the  United  States."  was 
written  by  Lee  S.  Buckingham,  president 
of  the  Clinton  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York 
City. 

As  president  of  this  large  banking  in- 
stitution. Mr.  Buckingham  has  been  seri- 
ously concerned  over  the  effect  the  pro- 
posed St.  Lawrence  seaway  would  have 
upon  the  present  commerce  and  trans- 
portation facilities  of  the  country.  Of 
course,  he  is  particularly  interested  in  the 
losses  to  the  port  of  New  York.  Some  of 
the  results  of  his  studies  along  this  line 
are  contained  in  the  article  which  1  feel 
sure  will  be  interesting  to  my  colleagues 
who  are  now  seriously  considering  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  project. 
The  article  follows: 

Any  port  which  handles  one-half  of  the 
value  of  all  the  salt-water  tonnage  of  the 
United  States  must  certainly  play  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  country's  commerce.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  entire  Nation  owes  It  to  Itself 
to  protect  and  promote  that  port  If  confusion 
and  turmoil  are  to  be  avoided.  Bringing  thl« 
basic  uuth  down  to  a  specific  case,  the  so- 
called  selfish  argument  of  New  York's  port 
against  the  proposed  St.  LawTence  seaway  is 
an  argument  whicu  has  national  significance. 
One  might  go  further  and  add  that  the  same 
argumenU  apply  with  equal  emphasis,  though 
In  lesser  degree,  to  the  great  ports  of  Boston. 
Philadelphia.  Baltimore.  Norfolk,  or  New 
Orleans,  since  the  seaway  would  adversely 
affect  all  of  them.  Let  us  confine  ourselves, 
however,  to  the  New  York  area  In  our  eSort* 
to  show  that  the  losses  to  thU  port  would 
affect  the  entire  country  If  the  seaway  were 
approved 

Flgxires  of  the  United  SUtes  Army  Engineer 
Corps  show  that  in  1937  approximately  386.- 
000  tons  of  Great  Lekes  freight  were  exported 
from  or  imported  to  Europe  by  means  of  the 
New  York  State  Barge  Canal,  and  that  an  ad- 
ditional 647.000  tons  of  coastwise  freight  were 
handled  in  the  same  waterway.     The  total 
value  of  this  freight,  all  of  which  had  to  be 
transshipped  through   some  New  York  port 
channel,    amounted    to    •66000.000.      These 
figures  do  not,  of  course.  Include  the  millions 
of  dollars*  worth  of  freight  brought  from  the 
Great  Lakes  ports  to  New  York  by  railroads 
and  trucks.    This  Is  an  important  considera- 
tion, since  there  ere  4  or  5  months  during  the 
year  when  the  barge  canal  boats  and  Great 
Lakes  steamers  ire  not  In  operation.     Such 
figures    are    not   readily    available.      We    do 
know,  however,  that  the  exports  from  the 
Hudson  River  channel  alone  in  1937  of  foiur 
commodities  which  come  principally  from  the 
Great  Lakes  region — wheat,  automobiles,  cop- 
per ore.  and  iron  and  steel— had  a  value  of 
$210,000,000.     This  amounted  approximately 
to  one-quarter  of  the  export  business  of  that 
particular   channel.     We   do   not   know   the 
value  of  similar  cargo  In  the  other  channels 
of  the  port,  but  In  weight  It  totaled  1.544,000 
short  tons,  as  contrasted  with  1,677,000  tons 
shipped  from  the  Hudson  River  channel. 

It  would  seem  reasonable,  therefore,  to  es- 
timate the  total  value  of  the  business  done 
In  these  four  commodities  as  being  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $400,000,000.  If  the  seaway 
were  built,  and  the  claims  of  its  promoters 
were  realleed,  practically  all  of  this  business 
would  be  diverted  from  New  York.  If  It 
were  transshipped  from  Boston,  Baltimore, 
or  New  Orleans,  the  national  phase  of  our  ar- 
gument would  be  considerably  weakened, 
but  such  Is  not  the  case.  It  would  go  di- 
rectly without  transshipment  to  Liverpool, 
Southampton,  Cherbotirg.  or  Bremen. 

Would  the  saving  In  the  elimination  of  ths, 
transshipping    cost   be    reflected   In    higher 


■M*^     »*w  v*^#*«^ 


particular  district,  which  includes  the 
lower  hall  of  New  Orleans  and  the  pai- 


■•"e 


$10  Cheaper  than  at  present,  and  could  supply 
Europe  at  t40  less  a  car. 


Investigate  the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
separate  air  force,  and  I  wish  to  congratulate 
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prices  to  American  producers  or  manufac- 
turers? Certainly  not.  In  a  comparable 
case  in  1929  the  American  railroads,  at  the 
request  of  the  Government,  reduced  the  ex- 
port rates  on  grain  in  order  to  stimulate  ex- 
ports und  increase  farmers'  prices.  Almost 
immediately  the  market  collapsed  and  prices 
hit  a  new  low  lerel.  The  net  result  was  that 
the  farmers  received  less  for  growing  the 
grain:  the  railroads  received  less  for  hauling 
It;  while  the  foreign  traders  and  consumers 
reaped  a  harvest.  There  Is  no  economic  rea- 
eon  to  expect  a  different  resiilt  in  this  In- 
stance. 

Now  with  these  facts  at  band,  let  us  go 
back  to  the  btisie  statement  that  the  entire 
country  is,  or  should  be.  interested  in  pre- 
serving the  prosperity  of  this  port  area.  In 
the  first  place.  10  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  country  resides  therein.  It  possesses 
17  percent  of  the  country's  buying  power.  27 
percent  of  Its  marginal  buying  power,  14  per- 
cent of  its  reUU  sales,  17  percent  of  its 
grocery  sales,  11  percent  of  its  drug  sales.  20 
percent  of  Its  wearlng-apparel  sales.  15  per- 
cent of  iu  household  sales.  20  percent  of  Its 
new-buUdlng  contracts,  and  15  percent  of  its 
department -St  ore  sales.  Its  total  retail  sales 
volume  aggregates  more  than  14.500,000.000 
yearly. 

Is  there  a  single  section  of  the  country 
«blch  would  not  be  affected  In  the  matter  of 
fUsutbuUon  of  iU  produced  or  manufactured 
goods  if  New  York  were  to  lose  an  annual 
business  which  In  Talue  amounts  to  $400,- 
000.000?  Certainly  no  one  can  gainsay  the 
fact  that  if  itKxime  la  reduced,  which  It  ob- 
viously would  t)e,  purchasing  power  wUl  be 
rsduccd  in  the  same  ratio. 

Suppose  we  consider  the  single  item  of 
fruits  and  vcgeubies.  for  which  figures  on 
New  York's  ronsumpUon  are  readily  avail- 
able. In  1939  the  New  York  area  purchased 
fruiU  and  vegetables  to  the  number  of  2.626 
carloU  from  Arizona:  40.734  from  California: 
40,004  from  Florida:  2.0S1  from  Idaho:  583 
from  Louisiana:  6.181  from  Maine:  3.174  from 
Maryland:  779  from  Michigan;  240  from  Mls- 
slaalppi:  4.602  from  North  Carolina:  2.012  from 
CMvgon:  6.608  from  Texas:  247  from  UUh; 
and  3.287  from  Washington.  Out  of  a  do- 
mestic toUl  of  190.000  carlots  of  fruits  and 
vegeUbles  constuned  that  year,  only  46.000 
carlots  were  produced  in  New  York  State. 
The  remainder  came  from  46  other  States  of 
the  Union.  Rhode  Island  alone  was  missing 
In  the  matter  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

In  the  matter  of  meats.  New  York  In  1930 
consumed  502.625.000  pounds  of  western 
dressed  carcasses.  115,696.000  pounds  of  west- 
em  dressed  cured  meats,  and  166.818,000 
pounds  of  western  dressed  fresh  and  frozen 
cuU.  Added  together,  these  supplies  from 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  western  plains 
totaled  exactly  60  percent  of  New  York's  do- 
mestic consumption  for  that  year. 

"One  might  go  on  Indefinitely  and  consider 
household  supplies,  furniture,  wearing  ap- 
parel, other  food  products,  cosmetics,  lumber, 
metals,  U-on  and  steel,  aluminum,  soaps,  glass- 
ware, textiles,  and  hundreds  of  other  com- 
modities. In  every  Instance  the  results  would 
show  that  the  prosperity  of  some  part  of  the 
country  is  dependent  upon  New  York's  pur- 
ctiasM.  There  have  been  times  in  the  past 
when  much  sectional  Jealousy  existed  con- 
cerning New  York,  but  the  dissemination  of 
statistics,  such  as  those  Just  quoted,  has  made 
It  evident  in  recent  years  that  New  York  must 
be  prosperous  If  the  rest  of  the  coimtry  Is  to 
enjoy  economic  success." 

Of  course,  outside  of  its  limited  numtier  of 
supporters,  nobody  seriously  believes  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  could  provide  sufUcient 
eccmomlc  Inducements  to  Justify  the  diver- 
sion of  all  this  business.  In  that  case  the 
seaway  would  probably  reach  the  highest  pin- 
cade  of  man's  folly — but  it  would  still  have 
to  be  paid  for  by  American  taxpayer*. 


Boiled  down  to  logical  conclusions,  we  are 
faced  with  a  proposal  which,  if  successful, 
would  ruin  the  commerce  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  the  benefit 
of  foreign  purchasers  and  which,  if  not  suc- 
cessful, would  still  cost  the  Un:ted  States  and 
Canada  something  like  $1,000,000,000.  It 
seems  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  the 
entire  country  should  demand  that  this  un- 
economic proposal  be  permanently  shelved. 
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ADDRESS  BY  C.  V.  WHITNEY 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  address  by  Mr.  C.  V.  Whitney, 
chairman  of  the  Pan  American  Airways 
System,  entitled  "The  Challenge  to 
United  States  Trade  in  LaUn  America." 
and  request  that  it  be  included  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcord. 

This  address  was  delivered  before  the 
National  Association  of  Credit  Men  at 
New  Orleans  on  May  13,  and  is  of  such 
importance  that  I  wish.  In  addition,  to 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE     CHAIXENCX     TO    UNllU)    STATES    TRACK    IN 
LATIN    AMXKICi  * 

First,  let  me  say  that  this  talk  about  Latin 
America  may  be  a  mixture  of  the  pleasant — 
with  the  grim.  Only  by  considering  both  can 
we  fully  realize  the  conditicns  which  we,  as 
businessmen  and  Americans,  face  today.  I 
hope  the  combination  of  the  two  will  leave 
you  and  the  citizens  of  this  city  with  an 
Impression  that  I  am  urging  you  to  face  facts. 
At  no  time  in  oiu-  history  have  we  so  needed 
to  be  realistic. 

To  New  Orleans  and  to  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana I  have  a  message  to  l>e  spoken  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can Airways.  And  to  those  of  you  at  this 
convention,  I  Ijelieve  I  ha^■e  a  message  of 
particular  Importance  because  my  subject 
affects  the  trade,  the  unity,  and  the  defense 
of  all  the  Americas. 

For  years  New  Orleans  has  been  a  great 
center  of  our  Nation's  commerce.  Tcday  this 
city  and  this  port  have  tjecome  of  vital  im- 
portance In  our  national  program  for  the 
unity  and  defense  of  the  hemisphere.  For 
the  task  that  lies  ahead.  New  Orleans  has 
at  its  command  splendid  rail,  river,  and  sea 
transportation.  To  these  will  soon  be  added 
the  airplane — the  swiftest  trade  vehicle  used 
by  man — which  will  make  New  Orleans  a  base 
for  speeding  its  cargoes  of  trade  and  demo- 
cratic good  will  between  the  Americas. 

Pan  American  Airways,  which  pioneered 
America's  International  air  trade  routes,  to- 
day awaits  only  our  Government's  go-ahead 
signal  to  make  New  Orleans  our  country's 
newest  springboard  for  greatly  Increased  ex- 
pansion of  trade  and  commerce  between  the 
Americas.    We   hope    to   build — within   the 


shortest  possible  time — a  bridge  of  planes 
across  the  Mexican  Gtilf  to  connect  New  Or- 
leans with  the  Pan  American  network  of 
airways  to  every  Latin  American  capital  and 
commercial  center.  Given  these  new  facil- 
ities for  modem  commerce,  the  day  is  not 
far  off  when  New  Orleans  will  flourish  on  the 
air  routes,  as  it  has  on  the  river  and  sea 
routes,  as  an  aerial  terminus  for  Inter-Amer- 
Ican  trade  moving  from  the  center  of  the 
United  States  through  this  port,  by  the  short- 
est possible  route,  into  the  heart  of  South 
America. 

Geographically  speaking,  your  meeting  here 
In  New  Orleans  expresses  a  hope  welling  out 
of  the  heart  of  the  United  States.  That 
hope  is  symbolized  by  the  majestic  force  of 
the  Mississippi,  which  collects  its  waters  from 
smaller  arteries  that  tap  the  largest  de- 
veloped industrial  and  agricultural  area  in 
the  world.  The  flow  of  the  Mississippi  is 
southward.  Here  in  New  Orleans  It  forms 
a  natural  arrowhead  pointing  toward  Latin 
America. 

This  Is  the  direction  in  which  a  large  sec- 
tion of  American  business  is  now  headed.  In 
the  variety  of  your  interests  as  credit  men, 
you  tap  the  daily  values  of  local  and  national 
production,  and  you,  therefore,  represent  the 
power  of  business  on  the  march  toward  the 
unification  of  the  Americas. 

Ahead  of  you  lies  an  important  task.  But 
to  succeed  we  must  all  realize  beforeliand 
that  there  are  powerful  opposing  forces  at 
work,  forces  which  are  seeking  to  curb  the 
alms  of  free  trade — even  of  democracy,  and 
liberty — in   the  Americas. 

As  one  of  the  men  who  brought  Pan  Amer- 
ican Airways  Into  being  14  years  ago.  I  re- 
member well  the  constant  struggles,  the  little 
victories  and  the  defeats  of  the  last  decade. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  seen  a  little  air  line 
start  from  a  perilous  90-mlle  flight  Isetween 
Key  West  and  Habana  in  1927.  then  pro- 
gress and  grow  until  It  now  speeds  American 
commerce  and  good  will  across  half  the 
earth. 

This  task  was  not  accomplished  by  men 
with  philosophies  of  defeatism.  Nor  can  the 
Job  ahead  of  you  be  accomplished  if  you  say. 
•Tt  cannot  be  done."  or  if  you  believe  that  it 
is  too  late,  any  more  than  we  can  safeguard 
our  own  security  here  at  home  If  we  follow 
those  who  say  that  democracy  In  Europe 
cannot  survive  the  present  conflict.  Believe 
me.  it  is  not  too  late  to  help  England  in  her 
present  struggle  to  preserve  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. Nor  it  Is  too  late  to  consolidate 
the  Americas  into  a  strong  and  prosperous 
community  of  nations  that  will  stand  for  all 
times. 

The  war  has  focused  our  attention  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Our  country 
is  concerned  with  delivering  great  quantities 
of  materials,  and  particularly  aviation  equip- 
ment, to  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  Asia,  and 
Africa.  But  today  the  peace  of  South  Amer- 
ica is  being  broken  by  undeclared  political 
and  economic  warfare  in  which  the  airplane 
is  also  playing  a  strong  role.  There  are  few 
today  who  will  not  agree  that  the  most  sig- 
nificant political  fact  of  otir  time,  and  for  the 
futvu*e.  is  the  certainty  that  the  air  is  the 
new  road  to  power  and  trade.  The  Axis  Pow- 
ers, especially,  are  conscious  of  this  In  South 
America. 

Contrary  to  popular  supposition,  the  de- 
mands of  the  war  in  Europe  have  not  weak- 
ened the  force  of  the  Axis  Powers  in  their 
drive  to  control  the  air  over  South  America. 
The  outbreak  of  the  war  caused  suspension  of 
Great  Britain's  plans  to  establish  a  network 
of  air  lines  on  the  southern  continent.  The 
Dutch  are  tenaciously  clinging  to  one  small 
line  on  the  north  coast  of  South  America. 
The  aircraft  of  air  France  have  been  ground- 
ed. But  into  this  same  field  the  Axis  forces 
in  the  air  continue  to  move  deliberately  and 
aggressively. 
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It  may  surprise  some  of  you  to  hear  that 
the  Axis  air  powers  In  South  America  are 
stronger  than  ever  before.  Over  the  trans- 
Atlantic  route  which  the  French  were  forced 
to  abandon.  Fascist  Italy  bas  set  up  a  new 
air  line  which  links  Rome  and  Berlin  with 
the  great  capitals  of  eastern  South  America. 
On  the  South  American  Continent  itself  air 
lines  owned  or  In  large  neasure  dominated 
by  Germany,  parallel  or  of  pose  America's  air 
services  along  nearly  22,00(  miles  of  strategic 
trade  ways. 

The  very  existence  of  thefie  foreign  elements 
in  the  Americas  has  been  djescribed  as  a  "time 
bomb  laid  at  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the 
United  States — Its  economy."  These  Axis 
planes,  we  know,  spread  the  Nazi  gospel  In 
our  neighboring  republics.  They  are  pene- 
trating the  most  remote  sections  of  the  con- 
tinent— where  no  commercial  air  line  can  be 
Justified  by  the  existing  heed  for  transport 
and  communication.  Commercially,  these  are 
unprofitable  enterprises.  lYet  unending  sub- 
sidles  flow  across  the  seas  and  continue  to 
make  up  for  their  steady  i  commercial  losses. 
I  need  not  tell  you  thait  these  foreign  air 
services  in  Latin  America!  are  not  aimed  to- 
ward commercial  goals  alone.  In  many  ways 
they  serve  other  purposes.  For  Instance, 
planes  of  the  German-jcontrolled  Condor 
Syndicate  make  mysterious  flights  out  over 
the  South  Atlantic  for  no  reasons  which  can 
be  Justified  by  the  commercial  character  of 
their  legally  chartered  operations.  The 
Brazilian  Government  learned  that,  as  late 
as  March  27.  an  Italian  ti|ans-Atlantic  plane, 
oetensibly  on  a  flight  to  test  engines,  disap- 
peared off  the  coast  of  Recife,  Brazil,  and  was 
gone  8  hours  before  returning  to  Its  base. 

It  could,  of  course,  be  pvire  coincidence  that 
after  this  "test  flight"  two  Italian  steamers 
heavily  laden  with  war  supplies  slipped  from 
the  Brazilian  port — and  through  the  British 
patrol— on  their  way  to  Europe. 

In  Argentina,  the  Government  recently 
authorized  a  new  air  line  to  establish  a  local 
service  out  of  Buenos  Aires.  An  American 
manufacturer  offered  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary equipment,  if  it  could  be  spared  from 
our  defense  production^  The  terms  were 
attractive,  but  cash.  The  American's  Ger- 
man competitor,  dealing  through  the  Nazi 
Condor  Syndicate,  was  ready  with  a  counter- 
proposal—to loan  the  Argentine  air  line  two 
modern  transports  of  German  manufacture, 
complete  with  operating  brews,  for  6  months. 
By  that  time,  they  assured  the  Argentine 
operator,  new  planes  for  replacement  would 
arrive  from  Germany.  And  these  new  planes 
they  were  prepared  to  deliver  without  de- 
posit and  to  accept  payment  in  Installments 
spread  over  the  next  5  years. 

Gentlemen.  I  am  no  alarmist.  I  am  not 
the  flrst  to  report  these  and  many  similar 
instances.  But  I  can  assure  you  that  they 
bear  constant  repeating.!  What  we  are  wit- 
nessing in  some  South  American  countries 
now  is  simply  a  variation  of  a  process  of 
economic  aggression  which  Axis  Powers  have 
worked  successfully  in  Europe  over  and  over 
again.  The  method  calls  first  for  the  soften- 
ing of  the  intended  victim  through  this  type 
of  economic  malpractlcie.  Later  the  coun- 
try Itself  which,  through  its  commerce,  has 
become  obligated,  suddenly  is  faced  with  the 
threat  of  military  aggression.  We  have  seen 
how  the  small  nations,  particularly,  have 
had  to  give  up  with  scarcely  more  than  a 
diplomatic  struggle. 

Our  Government  at  Washington  has  for 
many  months  been  working  on  a  program 
to  solidify  democratic  iijiterests  in  the  Amer- 
ican republics  and  to  <lnd  ways  and  means 
of  expanding  ovu-  mutulal  trade  as  an  offset 
to  foreign  economic  aggression. 

This  program  can  succeed  only  if  It  has 
the  absolute  loyalty  and  up-to-the-hilt  co- 
operation of  every  businessman  in  America. 
It  represents  a  goal  which  requires  long- 
range    planning    and    constant,    consistent 


effort.  It  may  even  demand  the  sacrifice  of 
initial  profits  in  order  to  enable  you  to  with- 
stand the  political  and  economic  thrusts  of 
foreign  competitors.  But  I  know  you  will 
stand  ready  to  make  such  temporary  sacri- 
fices without  reservation  if  and  when  they 
confront  you,  because  you  know  that  they 
will  he  Important  for  our  national  welfare. 
Large  dividends  are  certain  to  come  later. 

Inter-American  unity  and  defense  can  be 
built  only  upon  a  broad  economic  base  aimed 
at  the  permanent  establishment  of  commer- 
cial relationships.  I  do  not  mean  to  boast  In 
pointing  to  the  dynamic  activity  of  Pan 
American  Airways  on  this  score.  Nor  do  I 
wish  to  infer  that  what  we  have  been  able  to 
accomplish,  in  raising  American  air  trans- 
port to  unjquestloned  leadership  in  Latin 
America.  Is  possible  of  duplication,  to  the 
same  extent,  in  all  other  commercial  enter- 
prlpes. 

Pan  American  Airways  started  out  14  years 
ago  with  a  realistic  program  and  with  the 
determination  that,  despite  set-backs  and 
discouragement,  we  would  continue  to  build 
toward  a  permanent  place  in  the  life  of  the 
Americas.  True,  we  constantly  had  to  adapt 
our  development  to  changing  conditions  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  True  we  modified  plans 
or  made  entirely  new  ones  to  meet  the 
changing  strain  of  unorthodox  methods 
wherever  necessary.  But  we  were  never 
forced  to  deviate  from  cur  primary  course. 
And— I  l>elleve  this  Is  significant — we  have 
never  had  to  abandon  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  American  business  morality. 

For  the  task  ahead  you  businessmen  of 
America  have  at  your  command  today  not 
only  greatly  improved  transport  and  com- 
munlcaUon   but   many   specialised    aids    as 

well. 

.  For  example,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  1  visited 
the  offices  of  an  Import -export  magazine  pub- 
lishing house  in  New  York  City.  Toward 
the  rear  of  a  huge  room  there  was  a  large 
round  object  which  at  flrst  I  thought  was  a 
table  of  unwieldly  proportions,  the  kind 
around  which  perhaps  50  men  could  sit  com- 
fortably at  the  same  time.  I  asked  my 
friend,  the  publisher,  alwut  the  table.  He 
brought  me  closer  to  It.  I  then  saw  that 
this  was  no  table  at  all.  Its  sides  were  fitted 
with  compartments  containing  telephone  di- 
rectories from  virtually  every  foreign  city  In 
the  world.  My  friend  pressed  a  button  by 
his  side  and  the  whole  object,  telephone 
books  and  all,  began  turning  like  the  base  of 
a  merry-go-round.  Through  this  Ingenious 
device  any  member  of  his  staff  could  in  a 
moment  find  the  name,  address,  and  tele- 
phone number  of  every  business  house  In 
every  major  country  of  the  world.  The  de- 
vice also  made  it  possible  to  check  credit 
ratings  within  a  few  minutes. 

In  a  similar  manner  you  credit  men  have 
at  your  fingertips  intimate  information  about 
the  lives  and  businesses  of  mlUions  of  men 
and  women  throughout  ♦he  United  States. 
South  American  businessmen  are  not  basi- 
cally different  from  us.  and  Information  re- 
garding the  state  of  their  trade  and  com- 
merce is  almost  as  easily  available.  If  this 
information  is  not  within  quick  reach,  the 
airplane    has   brought   It    closer    than    ever 

before. 

All  of  this  is  by  way  of  bringing  home  to 
you  the  fact  that  a  credit  risk  in  a  foreign 
country  at  peace  should  not  be  any  greater 
than  many  right  In  your  own  home  city. 

Of  course,  there  are  bad  credit  risks  in  for- 
eign countries— Just  as  there  are  bad  risks 
here  at  home.  But  I  am  sure  that  those  of 
you  who  are  members  of  the  Foreign  Credit 
Interchange  Bureau  will  support  me  in  criti- 
cizing the  blindness  of  those  who  are  unwill- 
ing to  move  beyond  the  twrders  of  our  own 
country  because  of  an  allegedly  Increased 
credit  risk.  We  have  found,  through  analy- 
sis that  credit  Is  temporarUy  disturbed  by 
political  or  social  factors.    But  real  credit. 


which  is  based  upon  the   Integrity  of  the 
individual  himself.  Is  not  so  disturbed. 

Credit  men  everywhere  know  this  to  be  true. 
And  it  is  of  the  first  Importance   that  all 
American  businessmen  understand  that  for- 
eign credit.  Just  as  domestic  credit   within 
our  own  United  States  is,  in  the  last  analysis, 
based  upon  the  Individual.    You  will  find,  as 
we  have,  that  business  In  Latin  America.  Just 
as  business  here  at  home,  is  negotiated  and 
administered  by  individuals  who  share  the 
same  qualities  of  integrity  which  we  so  highly 
respect  within  our  own  business  community. 
You  may  say  that  I  feel  this  way  because 
1   am  Interested   in   a   company   that   chose 
South   America   for   development   and    that, 
naturally,  we  must  have  adapted  ourselves  to 
the  requirements  of  such  a  project.    That  is 
true.     Yet  it  Is  only  because  Pan  American 
Airways    has    succeeded    In    their    American 
trade  that  I  presume  to  speak  to  you  with  any 
authority  at  all.    We  have  met  in  the -past, 
and  continue  to  face  today,  the  same  prob- 
lems which  confront  all  businessmen  who  are 
active  or  seek  to  be  active  in  Latin  America. 
As  credit  men,  you  have  a  grave  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  the  best  principles  of 
American  trade  and  business  practices  in  our 
Inter-American  relationships.     Ycur  help  la 
needed  if  we  are  eventually  to  eliminate  tha 
unsound  economic  relationships  which  exist 
in  this  important  field.    If  you  will  but  use 
your  resources  and  yoiur  business  contacts  to 
encourage  a  freer  flow  of  trade,  in  both  di- 
rections between  the  Americas — and  with  an 
equal  opportunity  for  profits  for  both  South 
and  North  America — you  will  help  to  remove 
a  major  oi)structlcin  from  the  road  to  true 
hemisphere  unity. 

In  citing  this  point.  I  do  not  want  to  miss 
this  oppwrtunity  of  recalling  the  whole- 
hearted way  in  which  you  and  other  members 
of  your  profession  have  been  employing  arbl* 
tratlon  to  help  inter-American  trade.  From 
my  own  activities  with  the  American  Arbi- 
tration Association,  I  have  come  to  know  and 
have  enjoyed  working  with  several  of  you. 
The  National  Association  of  Credit  Men  holds 
a  service  membership  in  the  Arbitration 
Group,  and  I  know  that  many  of  you  con- 
tribute financially  to  the  support  and  devel- 
opment of  arbitration.  Many  of  you.  too. 
have  taken  an  important  lead  In  this  work. 
I  need  only  name  one — the  manager  of  the 
Foreign  Credit  Interchange  Bureau.  Mr. 
Campbell,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
American  Committee  on  Trade  Relations 
which  was  organized  by  the  American  Arbi- 
tration Association  . 

But  m  other  fields,  too,  I  have  come  to 
know  the  value  of  your  cooperation.  I  know 
that  you  hold  the  trust  of  the  American 
business  community.  I  ask  you  to  offer  simi- 
lar cooperation  and  to  employ  that  trust  In 
the  cause  of  the  defense  and  unity  of  the 
Americas.  I  cannot  emphasize  this  need  too 
strongly.  Just  as  the  Mississippi,  on  whose 
banks  we  stand,  is  the  main  artery  for  the 
wealth  and  commerce  of  such  a  large  section 
of  our  Nation  so  is  credit  the  llfeblood  of 
business.  Since  you  and  other  members  of 
your  organization  administer  this  llfeblood. 
the  task  ahead  of  you  is  a  clear  one.  I  trust 
that,  through  your  expert  guidance,  a  "Mis- 
sissippi" of  new  credit  may  flow  across  the 
Gulf. 

You,  the  credit  men  of  America,  can  do 
more  than  any  other  single  group  to  help 
the  peoples  of  both  Americas  to  reach  a  com- 
mon etonomlc  understanding. 

I  urge  you.  Teach  the  American  business- 
man everywhere  to  disregard  the  bugaboo  of 
social  and  political  Intrigue.  I  urge  you  to 
lead  the  way— to  reach  out  across  such  tem- 
porary barriers  to  the  business  spirit  of  the 
individual  beyond  our  frontiers.  It  Is  you — 
and  he— who  have  within  your  hands  the 
molding  of  the  economic  future  of  the  Amer- 
ican republics. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  A.  GAVAGAN 

or   KXW    TORK 

IN  TOK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  13. 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A.  PARLEY. 
AND  INTRODUCTION  BY  HON.  CHARLES 
HARDY.  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  GAVAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
of  Hon.  James  A.  Parley  and  introduc- 
tion by  Hon.  Charles  J.  Hardy,  Sr..  of 
New  York  City: 
umoDUcnoN  bt  how.  chau.xs  j.  ha«dt.  sk. 

Ladtn  and  gentlfmen  and  young  men  of 
the  graduating  class,  it  Is  my  very  pleasant 
duty  to  present  to  you  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman who  puts  aside  for  the  moment  the 
ear#^  of  a  busy  life  and  honors  us  by  his 
presence  today. 

He  needs  no  Introduction  from  me.  so  1 
■hall  attempt  none.  His  name  is  a  household 
wor<'  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
^our  land.  sp<3ken  always  with  admiration  and 
with  a  depth  of  affection  that  testifies  most 
eloquently  to  the  place  he  holds  In  the  minds 
and  the  hearts  of  ctir  people.  He  typifies 
the  highest  Ideal  of  American  citizenship, 
which  Is  the  embodiment  of  all  that  otir 
academy  stands  for— loyalty  to  the  principles 
upon  which  cur  Republic  Is  founded;  stead- 
fastness m  right  doing;  square  and  fair  deal- 
ing toward  all  men.  the  Honorable  James  A. 
Parley: 

MDDMMSa    BT    TH«    HONOEABLB    JAMXS    A.    rA&LXT 

Mr.  Hardy.  Colonel  PattUlo.  honored  guests, 
and  members  of  the  graduating  class  of  1941. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  address  the  grad- 
uating class  of  1941.  I  sincerely  hope  and 
trust  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  being  present 
on  a  similar  occasion  5  years  from  now.  when 
I  hope  my  son.  Jimmy,  who  Is  one  of  the 
younger  students  here,  will  take  his  place 
among  the  many  fine  citizens  who  have  been 
trained  for  life's  work  In  this  famous  academy. 

I  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  the 
high  standing  of  the  New  York  Military  Acad- 
•my  ewr  since  my  boyhood  days.  It  was  be- 
catBW  I  knew  intimately  about  your  Ideals 
that  I  was  happy  <o  b***  °"*  °'  "^y  ^'^  come 
und«r  the  Influence  of  your  distinguished 
'  faculty  and  historic  traditions.  I  trust  that 
my  r-mark»  today  to  the  class  being  gradu- 
ated will  contain  a  few  nuggets  of  worth- 
'whlle  observation  to  be  helpful  to  them  In  the 
pursuit  of  their  careers. 

The  mo6t  grevlous  loss  to  mankind  In  my 
time  has  been  a  decline  In  respect  for  the 
pledged  word,  for  promises,  either  our  own 
or  the  other  fellow's,  and  in  mutual  good 
faith.  In  saying  tills  I  am  preaching  from 
no  dogmatic  motto  card.  I  think  that  what 
Z  have  to  say  on  this  subject  is  the  most 
walUtlc  doctrine  In  the  world. 

The  whole  structure  of  clvQiBatlon  was 
buUt  upon  respect  for  truth  and  upon  honor 
In  keeping  promises  and  discharging  obliga- 


tions. For  example,  there  was  no  supergov- 
emment  In  International  lav;,  no  final  force, 
no  force  at  all  except  that  of  good  conscience. 
The  peace  of  the  whole  world  rested  on  one 
single  concept — reliance  on  promises  in 
treaties  and  Christian  principles  of  mutual 
respect  for  the  smaller  and  the  weaker  peo- 
ples. When  It  was  demonstrated,  by  the 
"scrap  of  paper"  Incident  In  1914  that  a 
brutal  and  sinister  Influence  had  crept  back 
on  humanity  from  the  prehistoric  cave  man 
era  the  principal  prop  of  international  peace 
and  security  began  to  fall.  There  was  no 
reliance  left  except  threat  and  force  cotmter- 
balanclng  force  and  threat.  By  that  decline 
of  peace  through  honor  and  honesty  the 
whole  world  courts  chaos  and  destruction. 
There  Is  no  peace.  The  nations  are  armed 
camps.  Mutual  respect  has  given  way  to 
mutual  suspicion  If  not  hatred.  Spiritually 
the  world  has  returned  to  the  moral  gloom  of 
the  Dark  Ages — and  all  this  because  of  the 
easy  error  of  regarding  truth  and  honor  as 
little  more  than  words  in  a  schoolboy's  copy- 
book. 

I  do  not  need  to  labor  this  point.  You  can 
see  It  today  wherever  you  look  from  pole  to 
pole.  "Macbeth  hath  mtirdered  sleep"  and 
International  trickery  hath  murdered  the 
peace  of  the  world  without  which  civiliza- 
tion cannot  survive.  Christ  Is  crucified  again 
more  brutally,  more  terribly  than  ever  hap- 
pened at  Calvary. 

You  do  not  need  to  look  beyond  your  own 
dally  experience  to  see  another  aspect  of  my 
point.  It  Is  not  alone  In  international  rela- 
tions that  civilization  rests  on  truth,  honor, 
good  faith  and  reliance  on  mutual  promises. 
Our  family  relations  are  the  basis  of  our 
domestic  security  and  peace.  They  are  all 
that  distinguish  civilization  from  savagery. 
In  them  there  Is  little  eventual  effective  legal 
compulsion.  They  rest  on  the  high  moral  de- 
termination of  decent  men  to  fulfill  their 
obligations  to  their  dependents. 

Yet  I  need  not  ask  you  to  Imagine  the 
destruction  of  everything  that  is  sweet  and 
enjoyable  In  this  life.  If  those  reliances  should 
fall  and  the  sacred  -Institution  of  family  and 
community  life  among  us  should  become  such 
a  mockery  of  honor  and  good  faith  as  has 
perverted  so  many  International  relations 
that  depended  on  the  same  kind  of  truth, 
good  faith,  and  honor. 

To  bring  this  argtunent  Into  an  even  more 
realistic  area,  does  It  ever  occur  to  you,  that 
our  whole  economic  life — commercial  and  in- 
dustrial— rests  absolutely  on  faith  In  the 
promises  In  contracts,  express  or  Implied? 
Not  a  wheel  could  turn  In  Industry  or  trans- 
portation, not  an  individual  wotild  be  secure 
In  his  employment  for  a  single  day,  not  a 
breadwinner  for  a  family,  rich  or  poor,  cotild 
put  his  head  on  his  pillow  peacefully  without 
some  assurance  that  the  engagements  of 
promises,  taken  and  given  by  him,  would  be 
faithfully  fulfilled. 

Laws  can  support  but  they  cannot  Insure 
this  tranquillity.  It  rests  almost  wholly  in 
the  confidence  of  each  of  us  in  the  good  faith 
of  all  of  tis.  For  that  reason,  every  time  one 
of  us  stiffers  even  a  momentary  lapse  In  these 
vital  obligations  of  truth  and  fair  dealing 
he.  by  so  much,  strikes  a  little  blow — slight 
perhaps,  but  of  the  same  nature — as  the  ter- 
rible volcanic  blastings  that  are  being  struck 
abroad  today  at  every  pillar  of  htiman  happi- 
ness and  security. 

We  are  standing  here  almost  within  sight  of 
the  scene  of  the  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold — 
a  brave  soldier,  a  competent  general,  but  a 
little  man.  a  petulant  man.  a  selfish  man — 
which  may  all  be  compressed  in  two  words — 
a  "disloyal  man."  The  Immediate  object  of 
his  military  conspiracy  failed,  but  the  effect 
of  his  transgression  on  the  minds  and  spirits 
and  strength  of  the  sorely  beset  defenders  of 
this  Nation  and  the  architects  of  our  future 
cculd  have  been  disastrous. 


What  I  am  trying  to  say  to  you  is  that  the 
homely,  ancient  virtues — truth,  honor,  and 
loyalty— are  never  to  be  taken  lightly.  They 
are  not  merely  the  basis  of  civilization  in  gen- 
eral but  of  our  free  American  system  In  par- 
ticular and  of  the  highest  hopes  of  mankind. 
There  is  abroad  In  the  world  a  substitute 
doctrine.  It  is  not  new.  It  Is  as  old  as 
tjrranny  and  oppression.  It  recognizes  that 
no  nation  Is  stronger  than  the  sum  of  the 
strength  of  all  Its  citizens.  But  It  says  also 
that  the  Individual  is  too  weak  and  untrust- 
worthy to  be  depended  upon  to  discharge  the 
obligations  of  which  I  have  spoken  and  upon 
which  culture  and  civilization  rests.  For  the 
moral  and  mutual  responsibility  of  each  of  us 
separately  and  all  of  us  together  as  the  bul- 
wark of  national  strength  it  substitutes  the 
will  of  a  dictator.  For  the  compulsion  of  con- 
science and  good  faith  It  offers  the  compul- 
sion of  bondage,  imprisonment,  and  the  firing 
squad.  For  the  leaven  of  good  faith  In  human 
hearts  it  offers  the  whiplash  of  overwhelming 
force  on  human  backs. 

In  other  words,  it  Is  not  only  your  own  peace 
and  security  that  depends  on  your  faithful 
adherence  to  all  that  has  been  considered  best 
among  us.  It  Is  also  your  freedom.  If  our  be- 
liefs In  our  ancient  virtues  do  not  make  us 
strong  enough  to  resist  and  overcome  this 
primitive  dark  and  bestial  doctrine,  it  will 
overcome  the  world,  and  civilization  will  go 
back  to  the  nothing  it  set  out  from. 

In  this  tragic  conflict  of  ideas,  perhaps  tyr- 
anny has  one  great  advantage.  It  speaks  with 
a  single  mouth  and  relies  on  a  single  perform- 
ance. Its  millions  of  minions  are  puppets. 
Our  system  relies  solely  on  the  spontaneous 
and  unfailing  devotion  to  our  Ideals  of  mil- 
lions of  free  men.  The  duty  of  keeping  us 
true  to  them  and  so  preserving  our  national 
strength  and  happiness  Is  on  no  superior.  It 
Is  on  each  of  us  separately.  In  that  sense 
each  of  you  Is  a  sentinel  on  duty  over  a  key 
point  in  the  defense  of  humanity  against  an 
ever-present  vicious  and  deadly  dangerous 
enemy.  Your  military  training  tells  you  what 
that  means.  Yours  is  a  trusteeship  for  us 
all — a  responsibility  high,  direct,  and  acutely 
personal,  and  so  is  mine,  and  so  Is  that  of 
every  one  of  us.  The  general  and  special 
orders  are  simple,  but  in  this  crumbling  of  all 
old  values  throughout  the  world,  I  cannot 
overestimate  to  you  the  value  of  their  very 
triteness.  "Be  honest,  truthful,  faithful,  and 
loyal  and  our  country  will  have  little  to  fear, 
no  matter  what  happens  elsewhere  on  this 
earth." 

There  is  one  more  quality  as  precious  as 
the  others  I  have  named.  It  also  may  be 
abstract  In  statement  or  sound  like  another 
Sunday  school  maxim,  but  In  the  sense  of 
which  I  speak  It  Is  as  concrete,  practical 
and  necessary  as  a  well-formed  brick.  Let 
me  say  here  a  word  about  courage.  I  don't 
now  refer  to  any  parade  of  physical  fear- 
lessness. I  am  talking  to  you  about  the 
silent  Intestinal  fortitude  that  is  yours  alone 
In  the  still  watches  of  the  night — 4-o'clock- 
In-the-morning  courage — confldence  in  your- 
self and  In  the  future  of  our  country  that 
never  fails  or  even  wavers. 

There  has  been  too  much  sentimentality 
recently  about  the  handicap  of  cur  present 
youth,  their  "gloomy  outlook,"  and  the 
"lest  generation."  There  is  no  doubt  also 
that  you  start  out  under  dark  skies — that 
you  are  t>orn  to  sacrifice  and  hardship.  But 
these  are  precisely  the  things  that  forge 
the  metal  of  men.  Especially  are  they  the 
things  that  have  hammered  out  the  char- 
acter of  America. 

Let's  skip  a  generation  or  two.  There  Is 
nothing  glowering  over  your  skies  today  that 
begins  to  equal  the  danger  and  the  challenges 
that  met  the  pioneers  in  the  conquest  of 
this  continent  and  the  making  and  preserva- 
tion of  this  Nation. 

Tyrannical  powers  threatening  from 
abroad?    Why.  in  those  days  they  were  not 
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even    abroad.     They   weiie   entrenched   here 
In    the    Western     Hemlsjphere     stirroundlng 
us — north,  south,   and   yest   of   our   begin 
nlngs. 

Lack  of  equipment  and  preparation  and 
dismay  at  threatening  gangers?  Why  we 
started  out  on  the  edge  of  a  howling  wil- 
derness. Savage  men,  savage  coasts,  unknown 
country  frowned  upon  those  generations 
from  every  side.  With  little  more  than  their 
bare  hands,  the  sUent  courage  of  their  souls, 
their  undoubtlng  confldence  In  themselves, 
and  the  future  of  their  country,  they  were 
willing  to  tackle  anything.  They  did  tackle 
everything  and  they  peopled  a  continent  in 
the  shortest  time,  with  the  richest  and  n.oft 
powerful  civilization  ever  known  in  human 
history.  You  are  confronted  *lth  no  fuch 
task  and  menace  as  that.  In  comparison 
your  lot  is  easy   and  your  future  high. 

Dark  days  alternated  with  bright  ones. 
Nothing  -that  comforts  you  remotely  resembles 
the  dangers  and  dismay  that  threatened  this 
country  much  later.  For  months  the  flag  of 
an  enemy  floated  within  sight  of  the  Capitol 
at  Washington,  and  those  were  years  when  the 
dissolution  of  otir  country  seemed  inevitable. 
Then  there  was  the  Civil  War,  and  recently 
the  depth  of  the  dreadful  depression  In  1933. 
And  let  me  say  this  to  you  also.  No  gen- 
eration that  has  been  produced  In  this  coun- 
try ever  faced  a  desperate  crisis  as  well  pre- 
pared as  you.  In  our  ea^Uer  days  only  a  lew 
of  the  young  could  be  gl^en  by  their  parents 
and  their  country  even  tike  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation. Also  little  was  formerly  known  of 
proper  principles  of  child  health,  diet,  and 
culture.  With  each  forward  step  this  condi- 
tion has  been  improved.  You  are  the  heirs 
of  all  the  ages  in  the  foremost  files  of  time. 

I  was  pleased  and  astonished  recently  to 
read  that  the  great  national  cross-section  of 
the  draft,  last  taken  in  1917  and  1918.  and 
being  repeated  again  today,  revealed  that 
young  men  selected  so  short  a  time  as  23  years 
ago  were,  on  the  average,  between  1  and  2 
Inches  less  tall  and  about  15  pounds  lighter 
than  the  present  crop.  This  is  In  the  nature 
of  a  scientific  miracle. 

It  Is  only  necessary  to  sit  for  a  short  time 
and  talk  to  this  generation  to  realize  how  far 
they  are  ahead  of  the  youth  of  my  day  in 
knowledge  and  education.  There  Is  no  yard- 
stick to  measure  this  ahd  there  may  be  ex- 
ceptions. But  my  contemporaries  are  unani- 
mous In  telling  me  that  the  advance  In  men- 
tal equipment  Is  as  greftt  as  that  In  physical 
equipment. 

In  all  that  you  can  take  great  pride.  But 
never  forget  this,  your  elders  can  take  an 
even  greater  pride.  This  didn't  Just  happen. 
It  came  becatise  those  who  went  before  you 
and  begot  you.  never  lost  sight  of  those 
spontaneous  obligations  of  family  and  other 
relations  of  which  I  have  told  you— the  very 
foundation  of  American  Institutions.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  regard  that  you  enjoy  or 
shall  In  the  future  enjoy  that  was  not 
handed  down  to  you  through  the  sacrlflce 
and  self-denial  of  elders  who  loved  you  from 
childhood,  watched  ov€r  you  from  the  cra- 
dle In  a  determination  that  whatever  was 
denied  them  in  youth  should  not  be  with- 
held from  you. 

I  know  an  old  lady  who  sometimes  and 
truly  says:  "There  was  never  a  pair  of  clean 
white  hands  that  came  to  majority  without 
one  or  more  pairs  of  hard  and  sometimes 
grimy  hands  behind  them  to  make  it  so." 
Never  let  that  thought  escape  your  minds. 

You  go  forth  In  the  pride  and  the  confl- 
dence of  country  and  of  aU  American  gener- 
ations that  have  gone  before  you.  That  may 
and  should  be  a  sense  of  great  gratification 
to  you.  But  It  shovdd  put  in  your  hearts  an 
even  greater  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility. 
You  are  their  heirs  and  the  product  of  their 
sacrifice.  You  must  be  grateful  and  show 
your  gratitude  by  works  and  not  mere  words. 


You  cannot  let  your  country  or  your  elders 
down.  It  Is  not  enough  for  you  to  repeat 
their  records  and  their  triumphs.  You  shall 
have  fallen  short  If  you  do  not  greatly  better 
them.    I  know  you  will. 


Emergency  Relief  Appropriation,  Fiscal 
Year  1942 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  DOMENGEAUX 

OF  LOtJlSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSi;  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  13. 1941 


Mr.  DOMENGEAUX.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  on  this  floor,  both 
pro  and  con,  on  the  emergency  relief  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1941. 
For  the  present  fiscal  year  there  was  $1,- 
350,650,000  available  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Government  agency.  In  view  of  the 
present  national-defense  program,  many 
beneficiaries  of  the  W.  P.  A.  have  been 
absorbed  in  defense  industry,  and  in  his 
original  budget,  the  President  r^uested 
$984,000,000  for  this  department.  This 
figure  was  revised  on  May  20  to  $875,000,- 
000,  the  idea  being  advanced  by  the  bill's 
proponents  that  this  additional  slash 
should  also  be  made  in  the  name  of  the 
absorption  of  workers  in  the  defense  pro- 
gram, and  that  the  original  amount  is 
now  not  needed.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  is  an  amendment  which  will  make 
a  further  reduction  of  $50,000,000  by 
transfer  to  the  food-stamp  plan  which 
will  naturally  further  reduce  the  amount 
of  people  that  can  be  gainfully  employed 
by  the  W.  P.  A. 

I  am  not  intimately  familiar  with  con- 
ditions in  the  other  States  which  have 
received  a  lion's  share  of  the  defense  con- 
tracts and  industrial  production,  but  I 
can  definitely  speak  for  Louisiana  and 
most  of  the  other  States  in  the  deep 
South,  where  national -defense  contracts 
and  industrial  activity  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.    If  this  bill  is  al- 
lowed to  go  through  In  its  present  state, 
with  its  44  percent  reduction,  more  than 
12,000  heads  of  families,  representing  ap- 
proximately 48.000   individuals,   will   be 
released  from  employment  by  the  W.  P.  A. 
in  Louisiana  commencing  next  month. 
Louisiana  is  in  no  financial  condition  to 
carry  this  additional  relief  burden,  so  I 
ask  you  gentlemen  of  the  House  what 
shall  be  done  with  these  people  who  are 
unable   to  find   employment   elsewhere 
after  they  have  been  dropped  from  the 
relief  rolls?    Our  relief  rolls  have  not 
been  lessened  by  the  national-defense 
program.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  still 
have  many  applicants  for  relief  who  have 
waited  in  vain  for  many  months  for  the 
assistance  our  Congress  has  pledged  to 
give,  and  who  will  now  face  utter  starva- 
tion should  this  slash  materialize. 

According  to  my  information,  the  av- 
erage age  of  W.  P.  A.  workers  is  43  years. 


and  it  is  a  known  fact  that  Industry  al- 
most invariably  will  refuse  to  give  em- 
ployment to  a  person  over  40  years  of  age. 
Should  these  people  be  treated  as  cast- 
offs  and.  with  their  families,  allowed  to 
suffer  starvation  and  need,  as  indicated 
in  the  following  poem: 

In  savage  tribes  where  skuUt  are  thick. 

And  primal  passions  rage. 
They  have  a  syttem,  sure  and  quick, 

To  cure  the  blight  of  age. 
For  when  a  native's  youth  has  fled 

And  years  have  sapped  his  vim 
They  simply  knock  him  on  the  head 

And  put  an  end  to  him. 

But  we  In  this  enlightened  age. 

Are  built  of  nobler  stuff. 
And  so  we  look  with  righteous  rage 

On  deeds  so  harsh  and  rough. 
For  when  a  man  grows  old  and  gray 

And  weak  and  short  of  breath. 
We  simply  take  his  Job  away 

And  let  him  sUrve  to  death. 

In  addition  to  helping  those  unfortu- 
nate people  who  are  unable  to  get  em- 
ployment elsewhere,  the  W.  P.  A.  program 
has  done  our  country  an  immeasurable 
amount  of  good.    You  may  recall  only  a 
few    years    ago.    before    this    program 
started,  we  had  utter  chaos,  fear,  inse- 
curity, and   near  revolution.     Through 
this  agency  we  have  helped  the  unfor- 
tunate and  at  the  same  time  have  gen- 
erally benefited  by  the  construction  of 
public  buildings  and  schools,  highways, 
streets,  airports,  improved  drainage,  hos- 
pitals, recreational  facilities,  and  every 
other  type  of  public  improvement  im- 
aginable.  'It  has  also  furnished  direct 
medical  and  health  services  and  lunches 
for   school   children.     It  has   definitely 
proved   that   we   can   be   our   brother's 
keeper,  which  has  been  the  ultimate  aim 
of  governments  for  years.     Upon  this 
system  the  greatest  country  on  earth  has 
been  built.     This  philosophy  has   now 
spread  from  our  brother  to  our  neigh- 
bors, and  .-^t  the  present  time  we  are 
spending  billions  of  dollars  all  for  the 
alleviation  of  suffering  to  our  neighbor- 
ing nations  and  for  the  protection  of  our 
democratic  ideals,  yet  there  are  those 
here  who  would  continue  dishing  these 
billions  to  neighboring  countries  and  at 
the  same  time  take  away  from  their  own 
people  not  only  a  few  small  luxuries  they 
now  enjoy  out  also  the  bare  necessities 
of  life.    At  a  time  such  as  this,  when  we 
should  stand  out  as  an  example  to  the 
lesser  nations  of  this  earth,  we  destroy 
our  own  souls.    Is  this  Americanism?    Is 
this  democracy?     I  say,   "No."     I   say 
charity  should  begin  at  home.   I  am  100 
percent  for  helping  our  neighbors  in  dis- 
tress.   I  am  100  percent  for  sacrifices  we 
may  have  to  make  for  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy.   But  in  aiding  our  neighbors 
and  in  helping  our  democratic  cause  let 
us  not  forget  our  own  back  yard.   I^t  us 
not  forget  that  we  are  leaders  in  better 
citizenship.    Let  us  not  reduce  this  ap- 
propriation to  a  point  where  our  own 
people  will  suffer.    Instead,  let  us  in- 
crease this  amount  so  that  our  own  un- 
fortunate   people    may    not   only   help 
themselves  but  may  continue  the  won- 
derful work  they  have  done  for  the  past 
few  years  in  various  public  improve- 
ments. 


DUUt  upon  respect  lor  iruin  ana  upuu  ii<jli\m 
In  keeping  premises  and  cUscharging  obllga- 
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abroad?    Why,  In  those  days  they  were  not 
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Additional  Appropriation  for  T.  V.  A. 
Sbonld  Be  Passed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TXNNCSSCX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  13.  lUl 


Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
heartily  In  favor  of  the  passage  of  Houie 
Joint  Resolution  194.  appropriating  $40,- 
000.000  to  the  T.  V.  A.  for  the  construction 
of  four  additional  dams. 

Prom  time  to  time  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  the  T.  V.  A.  has  been  severely 
criticized,  but  today  I  am  sure  its  most 
vigorous  critics  will  agree  that  we  would 
be  in  a  desperate  plight  for  power  and 
,pur  national -defense  program  would  be 
severely  jeopardized  if  we  did  not  have 
the  T.  V.  A. 

The  vision  of  those  who  have  advocated 
the  T.  V.  A.  through  the  years  is  now 
generally  approved  as  sound.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  the  best  investment  the 
Government  has  made  since  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  T.  V.  A.  is  in  a  position  to  fulfill 
all  of  its  contracts  for  power  in  spite 
of  the  unprecedented  drought  throughout 
the  southeastern  section.  The  difficulty 
Is  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America, 
which  has  large  plants  at  Baden.  N.  C, 
and  Alcoa.  Tenn..  would  only  contract  for 
30.C00  kilowatts  of  primary  power.  These 
plants  have  now  been  extended.  It  is 
necessary  that  they  have  almost  200,000 
kilowatts  of  prime  power,  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Is  called  upon  to 
supply  them  with  this  amount.  We  real- 
ize that  these  plants  must  be  kept  in  full 
operation.  The  T.  V.  A.  officials  have 
been  supplying  them  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  They  have  secured  all  the  power 
available  throughout  the  section.  There 
is  no  available  power  to  meet  the  in- 
creased demand.  The  building  of  these 
4  dams  would  furnish  an  additional  116.- 
000  kilowatts.  They  can  be  constructed 
quickly.  The  record  shows  that  this 
would  be  the  cheapest  power  that  could 
be  provided.  In  addition,  the  dams  will 
have  some  flood-control  value.  I  feel 
that  it  Is  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
be  constructed. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  electricity  being  furnished  the 
Aluminum  Co..  the  T.  V.  A.  is  furnishing 
more  than  250.000  kilowatts  to  other  in- 
dustries which  have  resulted  from  the 
Government's  defense  program.  The 
Reynolds  Metals  Co.  requires  10,000  kilo- 
watts: the  Monsanto  Chemical  Co..  50.- 
000  kilowatts:  and  the  Victor  Chemical 
Co..  Southern  Perro  Alloys  Co..  Rrestone 
Rubber  Co..  and  the  Electrometallurgi- 
cal  Co.  also  require  a  tremendous  amoimt 
of  electricity.  These  companies  are  all 
mpking  vital  defense  materials.  Thus 
It  is  apparent  that  the  T.  V.  A.  is  serving 
ft  most  necessary  purpose  in  our  defense 
program,  and  this  enlargement  of  its  elec- 
trical capacity  should  be  provided  for. 


Strikes  Afainst  the  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

or  CCOHGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  13. 1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  E.  E.  COX,  OF  GEORGIA 


Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  me  before  the  Cotton  Manufacturing 
Association  of  Georgia,  May  29, 1941: 

Mr.  President.  11  months  ago  America  began 
its  program  of  defense.  Authorizations  and 
appropriations  for  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year 
1941-42  total  almost  917.000.000.000;  for  the 
Navy  more  than  $7,000,000,000;  for  other 
agencies  more  than  $2,000,000,000:  and  for 
the  lease-lend  measure  $7,000,000.000 — a  grand 
total  of  more  than  $33,000,000,000  for  na- 
tional defense. 

Industry  was  called  upon  to  perform  the 
greatest  task  ever  undertaken  by  the  Nation — 
a  production  Job  requiring  28,000.000.000 
man-hours  of  work  to  be  performed  in  27 
months.. 

The  youth  of  the  Nation — 500.000  of  them — 
were  called  Into  active  selective  service  In 
order  that  they  might  be  trained  to  use  the 
equipment  produced  by  industry  or  to  aid  in 
its  final  delivery  overseas.  All  the  Nation 
entered  upon  the  greatest  preparation  for 
defense  in  the  history  of  the  Republic.  Then 
labor  struck.  Not  against  Industry,  not 
against  management:  not  against  owner- 
ship: but  against  national  defense:  against 
the  safety  and  security  of  50G.000  American 
youth  waiting  for  the  weapons  of  defense; 
against  the  safety  and  security  of  American 
homes;  against  the  civilization  of  America; 
against  the  very  existence  of  America. 

During  this  year  alone  1,700.000  man-days 
have  been  lost  through  strikes  in  plants  pro- 
ducing for  the  Army.  What  does  this  loss 
mean?  It  means  that  during  these  lost 
man-days  there  could  have  been  produced 
40.000  Garand  rifles.  1,000  completely  armed 
light  tanks,  200  Curtlss-Wrlght  pursuit 
planes,  100  training  planes,  3.000  50-callber 
machine  guns,  500  75-miUlmeter  gun  car- 
riages, and  30.000  antiaircraft  shells.  It 
means  that  the  AprU  coal  strike  reduced 
steel  production  by  an  estimated  370,000  tons 
of  ingots — enough  to  build  12  battleships  or 
8,000  medium  tanks. 

The  strike  of  1940  against  the  Vultee  Air- 
craft Co.  tied  up  $48,000,000  worth  of  na- 
tional-defense contracts  for  more  than  12 
days.  This  strike,  together  with  others  which 
occurred  in  1940,  compelled  the  defense  In- 
dustries of  the  Nation  to  lose  the  services  of 
the  547,000  strikers,  involving  a  loss  of 
6,500.000  man-days. 

During  1939.  1,170.062  striking  workers 
caused  the  Nation's  Industries  to  lose  17,812,- 
219  man-days.  In  1937  the  Nation  witnessed 
the  beginning  of  the  sit-down  strike,  and, 
more  recently,  strikes  have  grown  constantly 
worse  as  the  national  emergency  has  grown 
more  serious.  The  strike  at  the  River  Rouge 
plant  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  affected  85,000 
workers,  with  an  additional  35,000  workers  in 
Ford  Co.  plants  throughout  the  Nation.  Ford 
defense  contracts  aggregating  $150,000,000 
were  tied  up. 

For  more  than  2  weeks  a  machinists'  strike 
has  tied  up  11  shipyards  in  the  area  of  San 
Francisco  Bay.  Involving  more  than  $500,000,- 
000  worth  of  Navy  and  marilime  construction 


and  threatens  now  to  extend  to  a  twelfth. 
And  the  end  Is  not  yet.  Labor.  In  its  con- 
spiracy with  bureaucrats — aided,  supported. 
Indulged,  and  championed  by  bureaucrats — 
defies  the  Congress,  frustrates  the  efforts  of 
Industry,  flaunts  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
and  Jeopardizes  the  safety  of  the  Republic. 

On  Wednesday.  May  28,  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management,  the  key  agency  of  the 
Nation's  defense  program,  was  1  year  old.  It 
reports  r.t  the  end  of  this  first  year  that  it  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  defense  to 
date,  but  that  "production  should  increase 
with  every  month  from  now  on."  William  S. 
Knudsen,  Director  General  of  the  Office  of 
Production  Management,  says  we  have  "made 
a  start"  and  that  we  needed  the  help  of 
"every  manufacturer,  engineer,  and  produc- 
tion worker  to  get  this  industrial  machine 
speeded  up  to  its  highest  efficiency."  Yet 
labor  struck;  labor  continues  to  strike;  and 
labor  gives  no  indication  that  it  plans  to 
cease  to  strike,  despite  the  emergency,  despite 
the  progress  of  the  aggressor,  despite  the 
threat  to  the  safety  and  security  of  all  the 
people. 

We  have  made  no  real  progress  in  solving 
the  disputes  engendered  by  labor  in  this  pe- 
riod of  national  crisis;  we  have  effected  no 
permanent  settlement  of  recurrent  strikes; 
we  have  not  abated  labor's  threat  to  the  safety 
of  the  Nation;  we  have  not  effected  an  In- 
dustrial peace  necessary  to  the  progress  of 
defense. 

We  have  not  done  so  because  we  have  per- 
mitted, and  still  permit,  labor  to  carry  on  a 
national  conflict  within  its  own  ranks  In- 
volving industrial,  agricultural,  professional, 
and  maritime  workers  while  the  Nation  waits 
for  equipment  for  defense. 

We  have  not  done  so  because  we  have  no 
effective  machinery  armed  with  adequate 
authority  for  the  settlement  of  the  disputes 
raging  within  the  ranks  of  labor  Itself  or 
which  labor  now  wages  against  the  Industry 
of  defense. 

We  have  not  done  so  because  of  our  bu- 
reaucratic encouragement  of  collective  bar- 
gaining— a  form  of  collectivism — through  the 
labor  provisions  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act,  declared  unconstitutional  by  a 
Supreme  Court  constituted  at  the  time  so  as 
to  perform  its  functions  as  intended  under 
the  Constitution.  We  have  not  done  so  be- 
cause of  the  enactment  of  the  Wagner  Act. 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1935;  and 
we  have  witnessed  the  results  of  the  Wagner 
Act  in  the  unionization  of  an  additional 
5,000,000  men  and  women  since  1935,  as  well 
as  in  the  changed  status  of  employers  in 
their  relation  to  their  employees. 

We  have  not  done  so  because  we  have  no 
effective  governmental  machinery  to  cope 
with  the  coUectlvist  threats  of  labor.  True, 
the  Office  of  Production  Management  has  a 
mediation  staff,  but  what  can  the  people 
hope  from  a  staff  under  the  guidance,  direc- 
tion, and  instruction  of  its  present  head.  A 
Maritime  Latx)r  Board  mediates  disputes  in 
the  marine  industry — with  what  results  you 
all  are  familiar.  And  the  United  States 
Conciliation  Service  has  an  army  of  alleged 
conciliators  wandering  about  the  Nation  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 

We  have  not  done  so  liecause  collectivist 
unionism  almost  has  grown  out  of  hand.  It 
has  liecome  a  huge,  almost  uncontroUable 
power  that  defies  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernment alike,  that  threatens  all  the  citizens 
of  the  Republic  with  its  pover  to  blockade 
any  State,  to  starve  out  any  community,  its 
leaders  unopposed  by  government  and  ap- 
parently protected  from  punishment  under 
existing  law  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  have  urged  repeatedly  that  the  continued 
strikes  in  defense  industries,  causing  delay 
in  the  production  of  equipment  for  national 
defense,  should  be  met  by  tha  only  effective 
machinery  available  to  the  people — manda- 
tory   no-strike    legislation    enacted    by   the 
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people's  representatives  In  Congress  and 
made  the  law  of  the  land.  In  his  historic 
and  momentous  address  ol  last  Tuesday  the 
President  took  cognizance  of  these  conditions 
that  imperil  the  progress  of  national  defense, 
and  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  he  wUl  exercise 
a  part  of  the  tremendous  power  now  at  his 
disposal  to  bring  to  an  end  the  obstructive 
practices  of  unionist  collectivism. 

It  is  unionist  collectivism  that  hampers, 
retards,  and  hinders  production  for  defense 
today — that  defiantly  Ignores  the  public  In- 
terest, threatens  the  public  welfare,  and  crip- 
ples industrial  operations  by  striking  at  a 
time  of  national  emergency.  It  is  unionist 
collectivism  that  threatens  to  destroy  private 
ownership  and  individual  initiative — that 
places  a  premium  upon  indolence,  indiffer- 
ence, dlsaffections,  and  violence.  It  is  union- 
ist collectivism  that  has  given  rise  to  the 
labor  agitator  who  fattens  upon  increased 
fees  and  increased  power  at  the  expense  of 
the  national  safety. 

Unionist  collectivism  needs  to  be  reminded 
that,  after  all.  in  America,  it  is  still  the  secu- 
rity and  safety  of  all  the  people  that  is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  that  it  must 
act  within  reason  under  that  law.  Unionist 
collectivism  mvist  be  made  to  understand 
that  the  real  cause  of  labor  suffers  most 
when  it  makes  unfair  and  excessive  demands 
and  seeks  to  accomplish  Its  ends  through  dis- 
loyal conduct. 

Union  coUectivlsts  have  demonstrated  un- 
mistakably that  they  are  more  loyal  to  their 
union  than  they  are  to  their  Nation — that 
they  regard  the  national  peril  merely  as  an 
opportunity  to  enforce  demands  that  could 
and  would  not  be  granted  under  any  other 
circumstances.  Union  coUectlvist  leaders 
hold  millions  of  honest,  loyal,  and  patriotic 
American  wor^ers  captive  in  unionist  groups 
through  the  weapons  of  fear  and  force,  while 
they  seek  to  exploit  the  luitional  emergency 
to  add  millions  more  to  their  ranks  by  intimi- 
dation and  coercion. 

If  collectivist  leaders  continue  to  promote 
the  interests  of  their  unions  at  the  expense 
of  their  Nation  we  might  aS  well  sxirrender  to 
the  aggressor  now.  accept  the  terms  he  may 
offer  us.  and  give  up  the  struggle  t)efore  our 
cities  and  homes  and  churches  and  schools 
have  been  destroyed;  for  collectivist  agitators 
are  already  at  work  In  theli-  efforts  to  destroy 
our  civilization. 

America  cannot,  and  I  believe  it  will  not. 
tolerate  a  power  that  seeks  to  place  itself 
above  and  beyond  the  law— the  safety  and 
the  security  of  all  the  people. 

Some  of  the  magazine  writers  recently  have 
designated  me  as  the  self-appointed  watch- 
dog of  industry,  but  the  designation  is  not 
altogether  characteristic.  If  I  am  a  watch- 
dog of  or  for  anything  it  is  for  the  American 
people,  whose  country  I  do  not  want  to  see 
succumb  to  the  philosophy  of  the  greasy 
Muscovites  who  honeycomb  every  department 
of  the  Government  and  who  have  taken  over 
the  control  of  thought  In  many  of  our  great 
universities  and  lesser  educational  institu- 
tions. My  interest  in  American  Industry  is 
only  Incidental  to  my  interest  in  keeping 
America  American.  The  effort  to  socialize  the 
country  and  federalize  all  of  the  activities  of 
the  people  I  have  resisted  because  I  know  that 
It  means  the  surrender  of  all  our  liberties.  I 
have  wanted  to  stop  somewhere  short  of  the 
end  of  the  road  that  leads  to  Moscow. 

The  record  of  the  Government  as  concerns 
the  labor  situation  constitutes.  In  my  opinion. 
the  blackest  page  In  all  its  history.  I  some- 
times wonder  if  a  Goverrunent  that  has  not 
the  spirit  to  defend  itself  against  the  vandals 
and  racketeers  at  home  is  a  Government  that 
Is  worth  defending  against  the  vandals  and 
racketeers  abroad.  There  has  been  no  serious 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  gangsterism  of  labor. 
The  Federal  Government  has  refused  con- 
sistently  to  consider  any  proposal  to  curb 


either  the  powers  or  the  activities  of  unionist 
leaders  and  agitators.  Federal  authorities. 
Federal  bureaucrats.  Federal  courts  shade  all 
decisions  In  favor  of  unionist  collectivism. 
The  Mediation  Boards  that  have  been  set  up 
are  but  additional  weapons  put  In  the  hands 
of  labor  to  further  browt>eat  and  terrorize 
lnd\i6try.  The  whole  scheme  is  to  let  condi- 
tions become  so  bad  as  to  afford  an  excuse 
for  the  Government  to  take  over  industry — 
the  very  thing  which  the  leftists  are  seeking 
and  have  been  working  to  bring  about.  The 
collectivism  of  lalxir  constitutes  a  greater 
danger  to  the  Republic  at  this  very  hour  than 
does  Hitler  and  all  his  kind. 

I  believe  In  the  capitalistic  sjrstem — that  Is. 
work  for  pay  and  pay  for  work;  and  I  decry 
the  effort  to  hurry  us  Into  some  form  of  labor 
despotism  or  collectivism. 

If  the  racketeering  policies  and  practices  of 
unionist  labor  leaders  and  agitators  are  not 
stopped,  America  will  go  the  way  of  France. 
The  extortion  of  exorbitant  fees  from  work- 
ers on  defense  projects  Is  outrageous.  It  can 
neither  be  excused  nor  condoned  by  any  fair- 
minded  person.  It  is  dangerous  to  the  wel- 
fare of  national  defense.  It  is  inimical  to  the 
security  of  the  Nation.  It  Is  downright  gang- 
sterism. For  labor  leaders  to  take  advantage 
of  the  stress  of  the  Nation,  for  them  to  use 
national  defense  for  further  organization  p\ir- 
poses,  to  demand  holidays  with  pay,  shorter 
hours,  and  increased  wages  Is  a  public  dis- 
grace. 

What  about  the  boys  who  have  l)een  taken 
from  the  bosom  of  their  families  and  the 
security  of  their  Jobs  and  drafted  Into  the 
Army?  They  get  no  double  pay  for  night 
work,  no  time  and  a  half  for  overtime.  In- 
dustry has  been  given  no  holiday  diiring  the 
building  of  national  defense,  and  there  is 
none  for  the  taxpayer.  The  boys  who  have 
t)een  drafted  into  the  Army  do  not  have  the 
privilege  of  striking  or  of  picketing  the  camps 
If  they  do  not  like  the  colonel  s  orders.  They 
may  not  like  the  hours  or  the  conditions  or 
the  pay  for  which  they  soldier,  but  they  can- 
not strike  about  it.  They  caimot  quit:  and. 
better  than  that,  they  do  not  want  to  quit. 

If  the  conditions  which  confront  us  are  half 
as  desperate  as  we  are  sissured  they  are.  then 
there  Is  no  time  for  a  single  strike.  There  is 
no  time  for  a  single  hour's  stoppage  of  work 
on  defense.  If  conditions  are  as  desperate  as 
we  are  told  they  are.  then  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  carrying  on  business  as  usual — union 
business — it  Is  a  question  of  striving  desper- 
ately, frantically,  to  get  our  national  defense 
built  in  time.  If  this  attitude  on  the  part 
of  organized  labor  continues,  public  opinion, 
the  most  powerful  force  in  America,  will  com- 
pel President  Roosevelt  and  the  military  offi- 
cials to  regiment  labor  out  of  the  sheer  neces- 
sity for  national  defense.  I  should  prefer  to 
see  all  labor  on  its  own  motion  initiate  • 
movement  for  voluntary  mediation  and  arbi- 
tration. But  if  latwr  will  not  do  that,  then 
we  must  have  compulsory  arbitration.  It 
has  been  said  that  efforte  for  mediation  and 
arbitration  have  faUed  to  halt  strikes.  I 
readily  concede  that  the  history  of  both  medi- 
ation and  arbitration  shows  that  these  ef- 
forts have  failed.  But  If  mediation  and  arbi- 
tration have  not  worked,  it  has  been  because 
labor  did  not  want  them  to  work  and  Gov- 
emm«nt  has  not  had  the  spirit  to  make  them 
work.^ 

The  contention  of  labor  leaders  that  they 
wxe  striving  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
worker  is  true  only  in  part.  Their  main  p\ir- 
pose  is  to  gain  for  themselves  more  and  more 
economic  and  political  power.  The  politician 
quails  before  them  and  does  their  bidding. 
The  officeholder  becomes  their  pliant  tool  and 
conspires  to  turn  the  Government  over  to 
them.  It  is  un-American  and  dangerous  to 
our  liberties  for  labor  to  refuse  to  mediate  or 
arbitrate  Its  disputes  and  to  continue  to  m- 
Bist  on  stopping  work  on  defense  projects. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  are  thousands  of 
Individual  workers  In  the  ranks  of  labor  who. 


If  they  had  thetr  choice,  would  not  strik* 
against  the  national  defense,  who  would  not 
walk  in  a  picket  line,  who  would  not  Jeopard- 
ise the  defense  of  the  Republic.     But  loyal 
Americans  in  the  ranks  of  union  coUecUvlsta 
are  cowed  by  the  abuse  of  power  exercised  by 
leaders  who  never   should  have   been  given 
that  power  In  the  first  place  and  who  should 
not  now  be  supported  by  Government  bureau- 
crats In  the  continued  exercise  of  that  power. 
I  hope  that  if  there  be  any  wise  leaders  re- 
maining in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  they 
will  see  the  danger  signal  in  time  and  will 
come  forward  with  proposals  for  voluntary 
mediation  and  arbitration.     But  they  have  no 
time  to  lose.    Our  national  defense  mi^t  be 
built.     It  must  be  built  as  economically,  as 
efficiently,  and  as  quickly  as  it  is  humanly 
possible  for  us  to  build  it.    In  the  creation 
of  the  national  defens.,  no  aectlon  of   the 
people  has  a  more  important  function  than 
the  workers.     If  they  do  not  rise  to  Ideals  of 
patriotism  s\ifflcient  to  motivate  them  In  pre- 
venting   these    stoppages    In    work    through 
strikes  and  walk-outs,   then  Congress  must 
provide  for  compulsory  arbitration  In  order 
that  the  whole  Nation  may  not  be  endan- 
gered because  of  the  selfishness  and  blind- 
ness and  stupidity  of  a  few  labor  leaders. 

This  is  our  common  country.  And  this  la 
a  common  cause,  a  common  national  de- 
fense. It  is  the  common  good,  the  common 
welfare,  the  common  safety  and  security,  and 
the  common  prosperity  and  liljerty  that  are 
involved,  and  any  labor  leader  who  per- 
suades his  followers  to  Insist  upon  their  de- 
mands regardless  of  the  effect  upon  th?  na- 
tional defense  Is  a  traitor  to  his  country  and 
to  this  common  cause. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  come  to  witness 
the  day  when  private  ownership  Is  chal- 
lenged by  a  collectivist  philosophy,  when  pri- 
vate manajgement  Is  challenged  by  organi.  "d 
groups  led  by  self-seeking  agitators,  when 
private  operators,  owners,  and  management 
have  been  made  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
unionist  agitators  and  the  dictatorship  of 
bureaucratic  agents  as  to  the  manner  In 
which  they  may  conduct  private  industry, 
even  for  national  defense.  Private  o\7ner- 
shlp  stands  at  the  mercy  of  both  Government 
bureaucrats  and  imionlst  dictators. 

The  history  of  America,  the  success  of 
America,  has  been  in  part  the  freedom  of 
Industrial  enterprise.  Ours  has  been  a  sys- 
tem of  individual  effort,  individual  activity. 
Independent  industry.  In  which  each  citizen 
has  been  free  to  choose  for  himself,  free  to 
follow  his  own  desires,  free  to  do  that  for 
which  he  regarded  himself  as  best  qualified. 
America's  free  Industrial  enterprise  has  given 
us  more  and  better  things,  it  has  contributed 
to  our  advance  and  to  our  happiness.  It  has 
fostered,  championed,  and  encouraged  the 
progress  that  has  been  reflected  In  the  com- 
forU  and  conveniences  that  surround  us  and 
are  a  part  of  our  dally  lives. 

They  who  would  destroy  our  private  Indus- 
try, either  directly  or  Indirectly  through 
bureaucratic  regimenUtlqa.  class  hatred.  In- 
tolerance, or  sinister  or  siJbverBlve  economic 
weapons,  fail  to  recognize  that  private  In- 
dustry as  we  know  it  in  America  provides  tis 
with  food,  clothing,  and  shelter:  that  It  has 
made  the  machine  a  slave  in  the  service  of 
humanity:  that  it  has  multiplied  our  powers 
and  created  new  opportunities:  that  it  ha« 
placed  the  resources  of  the  world  at  our  com- 
mand; that  it  has  surrounded  us  with  com- 
forts and  provides  us  with  abundant  ieisTirs 
for  our  self-development. 

They  who  would  destroy  America's  indus- 
try through  unionist  coUectlvlsm  fall  to 
realize  that  when  Industry  loses  we  all  lose; 
that  when  Industry  Is  prevented  from  com- 
pleting its  contracts  for  national  defense, 
industry  alone  does  not  lose,  but  that  all  the 
Nation  loses — labor  Included. 

COMCUSIOH 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  believe  the 
great  rank  and  file  of  our  laboring  men  and 
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women  are  Just  a«  patriotic.  Jtut  as  eager 
to  help  build  our  national  defense  as  any  of 
tbe  men  and  women  in  any  class  In  any  sec- 
tion ut  the  United  States.  I  believe  that 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  labor  leaders 
•re  so  blind  and  greedy  and  stupid  as  to  want 
to  take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  tbe 
national  defense  in  order  to  make  unreason- 
able demands.  Those  labor  leaders  will  have 
to  be  weeded  out.  and  If  they  cannot  be 
weeded  out  by  the  unions  themselves,  then 
the  Oovernment  must  step  in  and  do  the 
Job.  These  greedy  racketeers  must  not  be 
permitted  to  endanger  the  entire  Nation. 


Bcllwood,  Pa.,  DeTelops  Novel  Core  For 
JvTenilc  Delinquency 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PCNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  13, 1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  ALTOONA    (PA.) 
MIRROR 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  way- 
wardness In  young  people  has  for  years 
been  the  cause  of  deep  study  by  educa- 
tors, parents,  and  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

Efforts  are  being  constantly  made  to 
remove  many  of  the  pitfalls  that  beset 
the  path  of  every  youth,  confident  that 
there  is  truth  in  the  sapng;  "as  the  twig 
is  bent,  the  tree  inclines," 

Bellwood.  Pa.,  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  has  developed  a  novel 
plan  to  combat  youthful  waywardness 
through  the  Bellwood  Junior  Safety 
Council,  an  Idea  conceived  by  Burgess 
Edgar  McKlnney.  That  the  plan  is  suc- 
cessful is  attested  to  by  the  widespread 
approval  given  to  the  junior  safety 
council. 

The  following  article  appearing  in  the 
June  11  issue  of  the  Altoona  Mirror  pub- 
lished at  Altoona.  Pa.,  Indicates  the  scope 
of  the  idea  and  its  practical  application: 

(From  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror  of  June  11. 
1941 1 

Youth  Satttt  Sit-up  Fights  Dhjnquinct — 
BKU.WOOD  Buaosss  and  MiNTSTm  Find 
Novn,  Cuas  Foa  Watwabonxss  m  YotTMO 

PlOPL« 

Down  in  Bellwood— population  2,774 — a 
veteran  Blair  County  peace  officer  and  a 
young  Presbyterian  minister  are  showing 
America  bow  to  solve  its  child -delinquency 
problem,  by  letting  the  children  solve  it 
themselves. 

Rev  Eugene  G.  Slep.  pastor  of  the  Logan 
Valley  Presbyterian  Church,  says  the  credit 
for  the  idea  behind  Bellwood's  new  child 
self-government  program  goes  to  Edgar  Mc- 
Klnney, Bellwood's  burgees.  Justice  of  the 
peace,  and.  incidentally,  veteran  former  cap- 
tain of  Tyrone's  famed  Sheridan  troop  of  the 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard. 

At  any  rate,  the  Bellwood  minister  and  the 
burgess,  for  many  years  a  Pennsylvania  RaU- 
load  policeman,  are  at  present  merely  super- 


vising an  astute  Bellwood  Junior  safety  coun- 
cil, police  department,  detective  force,  and 
bicycle  club,  composed  of  boys  and  girls  from 
10  to  17  years  of  age.  They  don't  have  to  do 
more  than  supervise;  the  children,  proud  (rf 
their  new  responsibility,  do  all  the  rest. 

HOW  THE  PLAN  WORKS 

Before  describing  how  this  little  Blair 
Coimty  town  became  chlld-delinquency-con- 
sclous  enough  to  do  something  about  it,  a 
few  Instances  of  how  the  plan  works  might 
be  cited: 

Recently,  a  bicycle  was  stolen.  Within  4 
hours  child  detectives  discovered  who  stole 
the  bicycle  and  who  purchased  it.  Junior 
policemen  returned  triumphant  with^the  bi- 
cycle, the  money  paid  for  It,  and  the  culprit. 
And  children  tried  him  and  set  the  penalty. 
Not  long  after  the  formation  of  the  Junior 
self-government  organization,  which  includes 
a  stern  set  of  regulations  for  bicycle  riders, 
one  of  the  Juvenile  policewomen  merrily  s:lg- 
ZRgged  her  bicycle  down  a  main  thorough- 
fare. Out  from  behind  a  tree  came  one  of  her 
comrades  on  the  new  child  police  force. 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed,"  he  said  (or 
words  to  that  effect).  "You're  sworn  to  up- 
hold the  law.  Don't  you  know  what  you're 
doing  is  dangerous?" 

Reverend  Slep  tells  how  Bvu-gess  McKlnney 
evolved  the  child  self-goverrxment  idea  some 
months  ago.  how  the  two  of  them  patiently 
Ironed  out  difficulties  In  Its  organization,  how 
children  were  first  Interested  In  It,  and  how  It 
was  finally  formed  when  the  new  Juvenile 
mayor,  Carl  Trego,  signed  the  roster  of  Its 
mayor,  council,  and  police  department  last 
May  3.    Results  were  soon  felt,  he  claims: 

"Already  Bellwood  businessmen  comment 
on  the  decrease  In  Juvenile  delinquency.  We 
think  we  have  a  real  solution  for  the  prob- 
lem." 

CREATES  BETTER  CTTIZENS 

The  purposes  of  the  new  plan,  according  to 
Reverend  Slep,  are :  First,  to  teach  better  citi- 
zenship; second,  to  build  better  character; 
third,  to  teach  better  cooperation  with  legal 
authorities.  All  three  are  accomplished  by 
permitting  Junior  officers  to  arrest  their  own 
offending  playmates,  to  fine  them,  to  hold 
trials  where  the  seriousness  of  the  crime  war- 
rants. 

"The  only  trouble  with  allowing  the  chil- 
dren to  fix  the  penalties,"  Reverend  Slep 
smiled,  "is  that  they  are  apt  to  be  more  severe 
than  adults  would  be.  So  Burgess  McKlnney 
and  I  supervise.  And  we  try  to  teach  the 
young  Jurors  to  'make  the  punishment  fit 
the  crime.'" 

The  next  step  planned  by  the  two  super- 
visors Is  a  mass  meeting  of  Bellwood  children 
and  their  parents  when  Judge  George  G.  Pat- 
terson and  Miss  Mary  G.  Davis,  Blair  County 
probation  officer,  will  be  asked  to  attend.  "We 
want  their  suggestions  to  build  our  organiza- 
tion even  further."  say  the  sponsors.  "And 
we  want  to  offer  It  as  a  suggestion  to  towns 
plagued  with  Juvenile  delinquency.  Already 
we're  keeping  a  lot  of  cases  out  of  the  county 
courts  with  our  method." 

RtTLES    GOVERN   GROUP 

Just  to  show  that  the  children  of  Bellwood 
mean  business,  here  are  the  rules  regularly 
submitted  and  adopted  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Bcllwood  Junior  Safety  Council: 

"Rules,  regulations,  and  ordinances 

"Bellwood    Borough   Junior    Safety    Council 

"1.  The  riding  of  two  persons  on  one  bi- 
cycle Is  prohibited. 

"2.  Bicyclists  will  ride  to  the  extreme  right 
of  the  highway  at  all  times. 

"3.  A  white  light  at  the  front  must  be 
shown  after  dark,  a  reflector  (red)  on  the 
rear  after  night. 

"4.  Positively  no  hitching  on  the  side  or 
rear  of  any  vehicle. 


"5.  Bicyclists  must  stop  at  all  stop  signs 
and  observe  all  safety  rules  when  making 
turns  at  street  Intersections;  positively  no 
weaving  In  and  out  of  traffic. 

"6.  Pedestrians  must  be  given  the  right  of 
way.  Watch  for  cars  pulling  out  of  driveways 
and  parking  places  and  watch  for  opened 
doors  on  automobiles. 

"7.  Keep  bicycle,  especially  brakes,  in  good 
condition  at  all  times. 

"8.  Bicyclists  must  have  a  device  to  warn 
pedestrians  of  their  approach. 

"Penalties:  First  offense,  a  warning;  second 
offense,  riding  privilege  restricted  for  10  days; 
third  offense,  riding  privilege  suspended  30 
days. 

"These  rules  and  regulations  and  ordi- 
nances read  by  me  and  approved  this  3d  day 
of  May  A.  D.  1941. 

"Attest : 

"Janet  Walker, 
"Secretary  of  Council. 

"Beitt  Cherrt, 
"President  of  Council. 

"Approved  this  3d  day  of  May  A.  D.  1941. 
"Carl  Trego,  Mayor." 

personnel  of  officials 

The  personnel  of  Bellwood's  Council  In- 
cludes. In  addition  to  the  foregoing: 

Council  members:  Ra3rmona  Strunk,  Wil- 
liam Summers,  John  Campbell,  Shirley  Ort, 
and  Junior  Campbell. 

Chief  of  police.  James  Campbell;  assistant 
chief  of  police,  Robert  Ehrlsman;  lieutenant 
of  police,  Nancy  Jane  Slep;  patrolmen,  Robert 
Rumbaugh.  Roberta  Stone,  Hermle  E2splgh, 
Mollie  McGraw,  Harold  Laird,  Eugene  Tur- 
baugh.  Eugene  Endress,  Oliver  Tennis,  Wil- 
liam Smith,  and  Jack  Burns. 

Detective  chief,  Merrill  (Sonny)  Dorn;  as- 
sistant chief,  Kenneth  Woodhall;  lieutenant 
of  detectives,  Lucille  Treece;  detectives,  Tom 
Isenberg,  Gerald  Treece,  Peggy  White,  Ronald 
Raugh.  Kenneth  Woodhall,  and  Paul  Garahan. 

Youthful  offenders  In  Bellwood  are  apt  to 
look  at  a  formidable  array  like  that  and 
ponder,  "What's  the  use?  Crime  cant  pay 
with  a  Junior  cop  behind  each  telephone  pole 
on  Main  Street." 

And  It  doesn't  any  more.  But  It  might  pay 
other  communities  to  study  why. 


Arguments  for  a  Speedy  Completion  of  the 
Great  Lakes-St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 


Friday,  June  13. 1941 


AR'nCLE  BY  ERNEST  K.  LINDLEY 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Friday,  June  13. 1941. 
this  morning,  by  Mr.  Ernest  K.  Lindley: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  June  13,  1941 J 
St.  Lawrence  Project 
(By  Ernest  K.  Lindley) 

ARGtTMENTS  FOR   ITS   SPEEDY    COMPLETION 

A  stout  blow — perhaps  the  stoutest — has 
been  struck  for  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
and    hydroelectric    project    by    WUllam    8. 
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Knudsen.  on  behalf  of  O.  P.  M.  In  endorsing 
both  phases  of  the  St.  Lawrence  development 
as  part  of  the  defense  effort,  Knudsen  spoke 
not  only  for  himself  but  for  his  O.  P.  M. 
associates:  Sidney  Hillman,  Secretary  of  War 
Stlmson,  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox. 
Stlmson  and  Knox  are  scheduled  to  back  up 
their  approval  In  personal  appearances  before 
congressional  committees. 

The  O.  P.  M.  verdict  Is  a  deadly  reply  to 
the  contention  that  Instead  of  furthering 
national  defense,  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
would  divert  men.  materials,  and  machines 
which  could  be  put  to  better  use.  Knudsen. 
Knox,  and  Stlmson.  all  Republicans,  are  not 
new  dealers  who  would  take  a  stand  out  of 
loyalty  to  the  President.  They  came  in  the 
Government  to  help  defend  the  country  and 
win  the  war.  And  both  Knox  and  Stlmson 
belong  to  the  forward  group  in  the  admin- 
istration who.  In  appraising  the  war  situa- 
tion, have  been  alert  consistently  to  immedi- 
ate needs.  It  Is  not  conceivable  that  either 
wotild  favor  the  St.  Lawrence  project  If  It 
would  Interfere  with  maximum  aid  to  Great 
Britain  and  China  during  the  next  few  crit- 
ical months,  and  the  most  rapid  mustering  of 
our  own  national  defense. 

The  St.  Lawrence  can  be  useful  to  our  de- 
fense only  If  the  war  Is  prolonged.  That  Is 
admitted  on  all  sides.  It  will  be  from  3  to 
6  years  before  the  seaway  and  hydroelectric 
Installations  can  be  completed.  The  Presi- 
dent, In  ordering  a  resurvey,  has  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  seaway  would  be  made 
available  for  emergency  use  In  2  years.  This 
may  be  a  trifle  optimistic,  although  there  Is 
little  doubt  that  under  emergency  conditions 
the  project  could  be  rushed  to  completion  in 
le^-s  time  than  the  original  schedule  called  lor. 
If  the  President's  present  war  strategy  suc- 
ceeds, the  w£ir  may  be  over  before  the  St. 
Lawrence  development  can  be  finished.  Be- 
fore then  the  Germans  will  have  been  bombed 
out  and  the  Nazi  regime  broken  up.  But  no 
forward-looking  and  cautious  person  can  rely 
on  the  success  of  this  strategy.  We  are  build- 
ing a  two-ocean  navy  on  the  supposition  that 
the  British,  with  our  aid,  may  not  be  able 
to  hold.  We  are  building  and  planning  bat- 
tleships and  aircraft  carriers  and  cruisers 
which  will  not  be  launched  until  1945  or 
1946. 

If  we  are  Justified  In  building  a  two-ocean 
navy  which  cannot  be  completed  for  another 
4  or  6  years — and  by  then  may  have  to  be  In- 
creased still  more  If  it  is  to  protect  us  In  both 
oceans — It  would  not  seem  lacking  In  fore- 
sight to  build  a  seaway  and  hydroelectric 
project  which  will  require  no  longer  time  for 
completion.  The  argument  for  going  ahead 
becomes  all  the  stronger  when  It  Is  realized 
that  the  seaway  will  make  possible  the  shift 
of  some  major  naval  construction  from  the 
coasts  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  the  Great  Lakes,  on  the  American  side, 
are  30  yards  with  building  berths  at  least  500 
feet  long.  On  the  Canadian  side  are  15.  Not 
all  of  these  can  be  used  for  buUding.  for 
example,  cruisers.  But  some  can  be.  and 
others  can  be  made  available  with  relatively 
simple  refitting.  A  cruiser  rests  on  the 
ways  for  about  18  months,  and  requires  up 
to  3  years  for  completion.  A  freighter  of  the 
ugly  duckling  type  rests  on  the  ways  only 
3 1/2  to  4  months.  By  the  time  cruisers  begun 
next  spring  could  be  completed,  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  probably  would  be  ready 
to  provide  their  exit  to  the  sea.  And  for 
every  cruiser  shifted  to  a  Great  Lakes  yard, 
at  least  four  or  five  desperately  needed 
freighters  could  be  launched  on  the  coast. 

The  defense  arguments,  pro  and  con,  do 
not  conceal,  of  course,  the  other  Interests  and 
motives  Involved  in  the  St.  Lawrence  project. 
It  lA  an  old  dream  of  the  President's.  The 
first  treaty  looking  toward  Joint  development 


of  the  waterway  was  signed  almost  2  years 
before  his  public  career  began  in  the  New 
York  State  Senate.  The  first  surveys  were 
made  In  the  Wilson  administration.  E\-ery 
President  since  that  time  has  advocated  that 
the  waterway  be  built. 

As  Govemcir  of  New  York,  Roosevelt  was 
especially  Interested  In  the  hydroelectric 
phase — as  Al  Smith  had  been  before  him. 
The  St.  Lawrence  is  the  missing  member  of 
the  four  great  publicly  owned  power  yard- 
sticks which  he  .advocated  as  a  Presidential 
candidate  In  1932.  The  others  are  Boulder 
Dam,  T.  V.  A.,  and  the  Columbia  River  de- 
velopment centering  on  Bonneville  and 
Grand  Coulee. 

The  basic  allnement  of  forces  for  and 
against  the  development  has  changed  little 
In  recent  years.  And  until  our  national- 
defense  program  got  under  way  no  new  argu- 
ment had  been  heard  on  either  side. 

Naturally,  both  sides  are  attempting  to 
harness  to  their  own  uses  every  argument 
bearing  on  our  national  security.  Nobody  can 
deny  that  the  additional  electric  power  and 
the  seaway  to  the  Great  Lakes  would  now  be 
extremely  valuable.  If  Roosevelt's  advice  had 
been  heeded  vears  ago,  the  Nation  would  now 
be  more  secure  and  more  powerful. 

No  one  can  say  flatly  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  does  or  does  not  require  Immediate 
attention,  as  against  competing  claims  for 
men,  materials,  and  machines.  But  the 
united  and  emphatic  stand  taken  by  the 
members  of  O  P.  M.,  charged  with  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  developing  the  defenses  of 
the  Nation,  is  a  heavy  blow  to  the  opposition. 


W.  p.  A.  Appropriations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JARED  Y.  SANDERS,  JR. 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  June  12,  1941 


Mr.  SANDERS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  considering  House  Joint 
Resolution  193.  being  appropriation  bill 
for  work  relief  for  this  year,  I  think  it 
Is  essential  that  certain  facts  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  Various  proposals  for 
cutting  this  appropriation  bill  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President  are  before  the 
committee.  In  considering  these  pro- 
posals, it  is  consistently  urged  that  the 
national-defense  program  is  taking  up 
unemployment. 

This  may  be  true  In  the  localities  that 
are  getting  defense  contracts,  but  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  70 
percent  and  more  of  the  contracts  to 
date  have  been  given  to  four  States.  It 
Is  also  apparent  that  at  least  $10  of  de- 
fense money  will  go  into  the  Northeast 
area,  already  overindustrialized,  to  $1 
of  the  defense  program  that  is  spent  In 
the  section  from  which  I  come. 

I  would  ask  that  you  bear  in  mind  these 
facts  relating  to  the  concentration  of  de- 
fense expenditures  when  you  examine 
table  3  of  the  hearings  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  (Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, found  on  pages  120  and  121  of 
the  hearings.    Table  3  is  as  follows: 


Table  3, — Estimated  number  of  workert 
eliffible  but  not  assigned  to  Work  Projecit 
Administration  emplojfment,  by  States,^ 
Apr.  30,  1941 


State 

Eltf'ible 

but  not 

employed 

Certified 

but  not 

*!«iirned* 

Continental  Tnited  Sutes 

i.»a.«M 

411.  SM 

Region  1  total....... 

47,  404 

7,551 

Connecticut............... 

>A4M 

«S?.304 

\.»\ 

3.VV2 

3.915 

1S7 

Mixinc 

Ma!^Rrhn«ett«« 

New  Hsmitsiiire.......... 

1.U74-- 
4,938 
477 

Rhcle  Island 

fi6S 

Vemiont-.    — . 

37S 

Kcpjon  11.  total 

162.319 

53.443 

Pelaware 

I)i.<irict  of  Columbia. 

MaryltMid 

New  Jersey. fc 

n.Tso 

1,103 

3.318 

«40.13« 

fit.  7M 

M.1S7 

91 

h7a 

7,479 

New  York. 

•.M» 

Peuniylvania... ... .. 

3NS23 

Region  III.  tftal 

27S,475 

«2.27» 

Florida. . ........... 

42.351 

24.  fi75 
32.V73 

41.4MI 

fit.  3(15 

•27.1177 

«.74« 

(ieorjria. 

S.*M 

Kentucky. 

North  Carolina........... 

T.tva 

.■i.204 

South  Carolina 

11858 

Tennessee. ...... .......... 

Virginia.  

18.987 
2.J38 

Region  IV  total 

2aU.0£3 

95.222 

Illinois       .... 

fii.  ms 
ai.Mii 

2S3M 
4\4W 
».7.%4 
3J.  757 

23. 7M 

Indiana 

10.011 

Michipan  . ... 

8,849 

Mi.ssouri . .... 

S.4«S 

Ohio                ..........    . 

12.  4,VS 

■West  Vlnrlnia      .. 

1C.«53 

Region  V,  total. 


Iowa 

Kaasas 

Minnesota — 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota ...... 

South  Dakota 

AVisc-onsin 


RepioD  VI,  total. 


Alnbania 

Arkiinsas . 

Louisiana. ........ 

Mississippi 

Okl.thoma 

Texas ... 


5.\391 


u.ow 
e,7M 

9,944 
7,339 
8.333 

ZRSB 
II. (M7 


415, 717 


17,801 


3,131 
4.K34 

\.£a 

2.103 
134 
833 

5,683 


135.  «ll 


Region  VII.  total. 


Colorado ........... 

Idaho — 

Montana 

New  Mexico........... 

It.ih    

Washinirton ..._. 

Wyoming ... 

Re^on  VIII,  total 


Arliona... 
California. 
Nevada... 
Orejron 


flK.813 
H\  S7fl 
34.249 
3(1. 317 
■11.^.243 
*  118. 210 

39,971 


8,  on 

3.4«l 

au.sr* 

3,01*4 
4.1(0 
1,356 

44,594 


1H.A29 
19.119 
.S,297 
13.2)13 
3.V408 
43.9tf 

13. 


.VM 

7M 

4.0H8 

2fiO 

i.Hia 

1,1M 
27.274 


6.S31 

M.838 

3M) 

1,257 


1,373 

24,939 

17 

(4« 


1  Estimated  by  State  work  projects  adminLstralion 
and  Ptitp  department  of  public  welfare  unless  otherwise 

lndicBt<-d.  t       .        t  .,i».A 

>  Data  represent  reported  numtwr  of  workers  c-riiik-a 
and  availabU-  for  assignnx-nt  on  Ai<r.  Mtiu  tliecontim-ntal 
United  .Slates:  in  the  Territ.iries  an  additional  115,631 
certified  workers  were  avaiUhle  for  a'S'^nment. 
I  Estimate  submitted  by  Ktale  work  projects  adminit- 

<  Joint  estimate  with  local  rather  than  Slate  defiart. 
ments  of  public  welfare. 

f  Data  shown  represent  cavs  in  proc^  of  Bssicnnient 
in  New  York  exdu-sive  of  New  York  City  No  »'»  ?» 
certified  persons  is  maintained  by  U  ork  rrojecls  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  above  table  shows  that 
In  the  continental  United  States  there  are 
eligible,  but  not  employed,  1,263.924  work- 
ers Of  this  total  number,  in  regions  ul 
anci   VI,   comprising   the    13    Southern 
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SUtes.  are  found  684.192  of  these  work- 
ers, showing  that  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  people  eligible  for  emplojTnent  on 
W.  P.  A.,  but  unemployed,  are  located  in 
that  section  of  the  country  that  is  re- 
ceiving less  than  10  percent  of  defense 
expenditures. 

The  district  I  represent  Is  largely  an 
agricultural  district.  These  people  have 
been  especially  hard  hit  during  the  past 
season.  The  strawberry  farmers  in  the 
central  part  of  my  district  had  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  seasons  in  their  history. 
The  Irish-potato  crop  has  proven  equally 


unprofitable.  Both  of  these  crop  failures 
were  due  to  inclement  weather,  and  the 
failure  of  these  crops  will  undoubtedly 
mean  that  more  people  will  be  forced  on 
relief  in  that  section.  These  will  be  in 
addition  to  the  number  estimated  as  of 
April  30.  1941,  in  the  above  table. 

I  submit  herewith  another  table  show- 
ing the  potential  relief  needs  of  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Louisiana,  by 
parishes,  as  of  April  30,  1941.  This  table 
was  prepared  by  the  State  Administrator 
of  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  and 
Is  as  follows: 


Potential  relief  needs  as  of  Apr.  30.  1941 

* 

I 

Tpmporarily 
inelicihle  for 

Department 
of  public  wel- 

^ 

A«.P-d     A^"« 

assiiinment 

fare  estimate 

because  of 

of  persons 

Total  po- 

I wish 

"LL^  wTa. 

sicknesii. 

Total 

elijrible  for 

tential 

temporary 

W.  P.  A.  re- 

load 

projects 

projects 

private  em- 
ployment, 
etc. 

ferral  who 
have  nnt 
applied 

Di»trM>t  total „ 

X4W 

2«2 

:.82f, 

6,698 

5,614 

12,312 

Awnf4on                     ^..  ............... 

965 

(i 

Z6 

1S2 

526 
1,183 

80 
4,311 

615 

KmI  Baton  Koof*                  .  ^  ..  .  .  . 

5,494 

Ra»(  Frikiain      , 

to 
:oi 

13 
44 

143 

55 

206 
300 

4 

75 

210 

UK-rv.lle 

375 

LlTIORMOO ^ -_ 

171 

7 

C37 

815 

iS 

840 

I'otntr  CflOpN 

01 

« 

39 

IW 

125 

231 

St.  Ilrlrna         

147 
4.18 

JOB 

:i 

38 
49 

233 

217 
417 

.  401 
713 
»74 

2»-. 

62 

220 

427 

8t,  Tafiianjr 

775 

Tmipahoa. „ 

1.194 

WMiiiiictan 

176 

61 

SW 

&3r> 

5r,2 

],¥» 

W«it  Baton  Roum 

136 

?.'5 

47 

217 

59 

27rt 

WmI  Ftriiciaita        ... ..... ...... 

j: 

18 

111 

321 

fO 

4tt7 

Anthony  Wajmc  Military  Highway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or   XNDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  13, 1941 


LTITEK  OF  HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE.  OP 
INDIANA,   TO   THE   PRESIDENT 


Mr.  OIIJ.iTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have 
Just  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States: 

Junk  13.  1»41. 

—Bon.  FftANKUIt  D.  ROOSXVXLT. 

The  White  House.  Washington.  D.  C. 

ICt  Dsax  Ms.  Pixsmarr:  I  wlsti  to  respect- 
fully call  to  your  attention  what  I  corxsider 
to  be  the  Importance,  from  both  defense- 
time  and  peacetime  standpoints,  of  a  military 
highway  which  would  extend  from  Indianapo> 
lis  to  the  Cansdlsn  border,  through  Fort 
Wsyne.  Ind..  sud  Toledo.  Ohio. 

I  hSTe  In  mind  a  highway  following  in  part 
the  military  route  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne, 
during  his  campaign  against  the  Indians  In 
the  Northwest  Territory,  along  the  Maumes 
River  between  Fort  Wayne  and  Toledo.  Its 
purpose  would  be.  of  cotirse.  to  provide  a 
strategic  outlet  to  the  north  which  could 
easily  connect  with  Important  Canadian  high- 
way arteries  at  Detroit. 

The  usefulness  of  a  military  highway  which 
would  facUttat*  the  rapid  movement  cf  troops 


and  munitions  from  Industrial  and  military 
centers  of  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  northern 
Ohio,  to  the  Canadian  border,  would  seem  to 
present  advantages  which  are  readily  appar- 
ent. From  the  viewpoint  of  United  States- 
Canadian  defenses,  a  highway  of  this  nature 
and  in  this  location  would  possess  great  stra- 
tegic value. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  new 
and  expanding  military  camps,  ordnance 
plants  and  industrial  units  located  in  this 
section.  I  am  thinking  particularly  of  such 
Indiana  establishments  as  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  at  Indianapolis':  the  new  Army  Air 
Corps  base,  at  Fort  Wayne;  the  Indiana  Ord- 
nance Works  and  the  Hoosier  Ordnance  Plant, 
near  Charlestown;  the  Jefferson  Proving 
Ground,  at  Madison;  and  the  Kingsbury  Load- 
ing Plant,  at  La  Porte.  Each  of  these  estab- 
lishments cotild  be  served,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, by  a  defense  highway  from  Indianap- 
olis to  Canada. 

It  would  probably  be  possible  to  construct 
an  Anthony  Wayne  military  highway  under 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  new  Federal- 
aid  defense  highway  program,  or  It  could  be 
undertaken  In  a  separate  measure  as  a  tacti- 
cal military  road.  I  presume  that  provision 
would  be  made  for  aircraft  landing  strips  at 
suitable  points  along  the  route  and  that 
other  devices  necessary  to  meet  military  re- 
quirements would  be  Included. 

In  the  future,  this  route  could  be  devel- 
oped Into  a  memorial  parkway  which  would 
serve  to  honor  the  memory  of  General  Wayne, 
who  m  1794  led  his  Federal  troops  up  the 
Maumee  River  in  the  final  phaaa  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  breaking  the  resistance  of 
the  Indians  and  saving  for  the  United  States 
a  territory  embracing  most  of  the  present 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana.  Michigan,  Illinois, 
and  Wisconsin. 

Such  a  project  would  accomplish,  in  part, 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution No.  406.  passed  by  the  Seventy-flfth 
Congress,  creating  an  Anthony  Wayne  Me- 


morial Commission,  and  In  subsequent  leg- 
islation providing  for  a  survey  of  the 
proposed  Anthony  Wayne  Memorial  Highway. 

It  would  bring  a  step  nearer  to  realization 
the  vision  of  a  great  scenic  artery,  connecting 
such  historic  sites  at  Fort  Wayne.  Fort  Defi- 
ance, Fort  Deposit,  Fort  Miami,  the  Battle- 
field of  Fallen  Timbers,  encampments  and 
burial  places  of  Wayne's  soldiers,  as  well  as 
Blue  Jacket  Town,  Pontlac's  blrthplape.  Glr- 
ty"3  Island,  and  other  sites  of  historic 
Interest. 

I  make  this  suggestion  as  being  in  har- 
mony with  the  urgent  defense  needs  of  today 
and  in  harmony  with  the  previously  ex- 
pressed desire  of  Congress  to  provide  a  suit- 
able memorial  to  General  Wayne  and  his 
conquest  of  the  Northwest. 

Perhaps  you  will  wish  to  refer  this  sugges- 
tion to  the  War  Department  and  to  the  Pub- 
lic Roads  Administration  for  consideration. 
It  might  also  prove  of  Interest  to  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board,  which  is 
now  carrying  on  a  commendable  program  of 
postemergency  planning. 
Respectfully  yours, 

George  W.  Gillh, 
Member  of  Congress. 


"When  Wealth  Is  PubUdy  Owned,  Forms 
of  Slavery  Develop" — Public  Owner- 
ship of  Property  and  Destruction  of 
Private  Wealth  are  the  Policies  of 
President  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

or  MASSACHtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  13, 1941 


ARTICLE  BY  GEORGE  SOKOLSKY 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
George  E.  Sokolsky,  from  the  New  York 
Sun  cf  June  7,  1941 : 

[From  the  New  York  Sun,  of  June  7.  1941 1 

These  Days 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

TOTAUTARIAN  AMERICA 

If  we  omit  the  words  "fascism"  and 
"communism."  which  no  longer  are  specific, 
and  employ  the  word  "totalitarian."  which  is 
clear-cut  and  beyond  cavil,  the  pattern  of 
the  new  life  in  America  becomes  perfectly 
bold  and  unmistakable.  Since  the  days  of 
the  N.  R.  A.  that  pattern  has  been  amaking. 

No  one  man  has  done  that  Job.  This  is 
a  plastic  that  is  the  result  of  powerful  pres- 
sures; it  is  a  product  of  the  interplay  of  huge 
forces — overwhelming  forces  which  could 
have  been  witlastocd  and  which  might  have 
been  resisted  by  daring  and  courageous  men. 
Instead.  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  hi.  associates  en- 
Joyed  the  play;  they  succumbed  to  pressures; 
they  fiattered  themselves  into  l)clleving  that 
they  were  manipulators  of  historic  events. 
They  are  now  being  tossed  about  in  a  bil- 
lowy sea  without  pilot  or  compass.  Their 
coiifusions  add  to  the  tragedy  of  our  age. 

As  brutal  as  such  a  statement  must  be, 
it  is.  nevertheless,  a  historical  truth  that  the 
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main  characteristics  of  any  civilization  are 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  ownership 
of  wealth.  When  wealth  is  privately  owned 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  large  measure  of  human 
freedom;  when  wealth  Is  publicly  owned 
forms  of  slavery  develop — and  there  Is  no 
use  playing  on  that  word  "slavery."  The  so- 
called  wage  slave,  to  whom  the  Communists 
like  to  refer,  has  always  l)een  a  freeman — and 
he  has  been  free  because  he  earned  a  wage 
In  a  capitalistic  economy.  The  wage  earner 
in  Russia  has  never  been  in  any  respect  a 
freeman  because  he  has  been  a  slave  to  the 
Itate.  which  concentrated  within  itself  the 
total  ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
and  distribution  and  all  tangible  and  intan- 
gible wealth.  The  principal  evil  of  the  pres- 
ent war  Is  that  It  is  forcing  upon  the  whole 
of  mankind  the  total  ownership  of  wealth  by 
the  state.  Every  country  is  adopting  that 
pattern. 

Paul  Elnzlg,  in  his  study.  The  Economic 
Foundations  of  Fascism,  makes  the  point :  ^ 

"In  the  corporate  state  private  property  is 
respected  Just  as  in  any  capitalist  country. 
There  Is  no  expropHatlon  without  compen- 
sation. The  state  reserves  the  right,  how- 
ever, to  limit  and  guide  the  employment  of 
the  means  of  production,  and  to  intervene 
in  the  process  of  distribution.  In  accordance 
with  public  interest." 

Although  this  book  was  published  In  1933. 
this  definition  specifically  descibes  the  basic 
philosophy  of  the  New  Deal  as  it  has  been 
developed  by  acts  of  Congress  and  decisions 
cf  the  Supreme  Court.  The  New  Deal,  for  all 
Its  billingsgate  against  the  Fascists,  has  pur- 
sued the  underlying  principles  developed  in 
the  totalitarian  states  concerning  the  rela- 
tionship of  government  and  property.  Henry 
A.  Wallace  produced  an  excellent  book.  Whose 
Constitution?  in  which  he  played  upon  the 
theme  of  "general  welfare"  much  as  Einzig 
explains  the  "public  interest."  The  words 
are  different;  the  ideas  are  identical. 

Resistance  to  the  totalitarianism  of  the 
New  Deal  appeared  in  two  irreconcilable 
quarters.  Organized  capital,  even  In  the  later 
N.  R.  A.  days,  fought  and  delayed  the  move- 
ment In  the  direction  of  this  type  of  totali- 
tarianism. Unfortunately,  they  rarely  were 
able  to  focus  their  minds  on  the  essential  fact 
that  it  was  capitalism  they  were  defending. 
They  wallowed  all  over  the  field  in  weak  and 
often  evil  compromises,  and  they  were  con- 
stanUy  being  betrayed  by  their  own  kind, 
who  discovered  early  that  lots  of  money  could 
be  made  out  cf  this  new  arrangement.  Their 
lawyers  usually  advised  them  to  commit  sui- 
cide slowly,  as  representing  superior  common 

The  other  groups,  curiously,  were  the  Com- 
munists and  the  C.  I.  O.    The  Communists, 
from  1933  to  1935.  believed  that  the  New  Deal 
was  an  agency  to  save  capitalism  In  America, 
but  in   1935,  under  direct   orders  from   the 
Comintern,  they  supported  every  New  Deal 
effort  and  measure  and  Joined  New  Deal  ac- 
tivities and  got  Jobs  for  themselves  and  their 
feUow  travelers  in  the  agencies  of  government. 
This  continued  up  to  the  HlUer-Stalin  alli- 
ance, when  the  Communists  and  the  New  Deal 
spUt  over  foreign   policy.    The  Communists 
have  always  believed  that  the  New  Deal  would 
produce  their  type  of  totallt#u^anlsm.    They 
believe  now  that  they  have  to  destroy  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  totalitarianism  to  produce  their 
own     They  seek  to  achieve  this  through  cap- 
ture of  the  C.  I  O.  and  the  eventual  destruc- 
tion of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  policy  and  adminis- 
tration by  constant  and  costly  strikes.    They 
may  succeed.  In  various  combinations  of  op- 
position to  the  New  Deal,  unless  Mr.  Roose- 
velt displays  more  courage  than  he  yet  has. 
Organized  capital  is  today  powerless.    The 
organization  cf  national  defense,  the  RusseU- 
Overton   amendments,    and   the    amorphous 
O   P   M    have  left  them  without  the  powers 
of  articulation.    And  now  comes  the  proposal 
of  the  Army  virtually  to  nationalize  private 
wealth.    That  proposal  never  originated  in 
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the  Army;  it  is  Just  an  additional  rung  on 
the  New  Deal's  totalitarian  ladder.  It  is  but 
a  clarification  of  the  totalitarian  pattern. 
The  fact  that  It  originated  in  a  gang  of  Wall 
Street  lawyers  does  not  make  it  less  sinister. 


Chief  Justice  Hughes 
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POEM  BY  HORACE  C.  CARLISLE 


And  from  this  Perfect  Judge,  superhumanly 
wise. 
Came  the  wisdom  to  write  his  decrees 
In    accord    with    His   will,    for   on    Him    he 

relies — 
And  will  ever  continue  to  do.  tUl  he  dies — 
Whom  he  seeks,  above  all  else,  to  please. 

The  great  Chief  Justice  Hughes  knew,  if  his 
court  decrees 
Pleased   the  Great   Judge   of  heaven   and 
earth. 
That    thered   t>e    no   Just   cause    why    they 

should  fall  to  please 
All  who  seek  truth  and  Justice,  thru  prayer, 
on  their  knees. 
Irrespective  of  station  or  worth. 
Without  faith,  hope,  and  charity  within  his 
heart. 
No  man  ever  stood  high  in  God's  sight; 
But  in   Chief  Justice   Hughes  these   played 

nobly  <-heir  part. 
Down  the  yeirs— from  his  noble  career's  early 
start — 
Making  his  life  a  great  shining  light. 

—Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  poem 
written  by  Horace  C.  Carlisle,  of  Ala- 
bama: 

My  soul  longeth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord: 
my  heart  crieth  out  for  the  living  God 
(Psalms  lxxxlv:2). 

CHHET  JUSTICE   HTJGHES 

Just  a  brief  time  before  the  great  Chief  Jus- 
tice Hughes 
Had  attained  his  threescore  years  and  ten. 
On   account   of   the  soundness  of   his  legal 

views. 
And  the  straightforward  course  that  he  always 
pursues 
In  his  dealings  with  measures  and  men— 
And  because  he  was  never  known  once  to 
resort 
To  Injustice  to  meet  some  great  end — 
And  was  never  swayed  by  good  or  evil  re- 
port- 
He  was  placed  on  the  bench  of  our  own  Su- 
preme Court — 
For  all  men  could  upon  him  depend. 

In  the  highest  positions  of  honor  and  trust. 
In  the  State  of  New  York,  has  he  served. 
With  a  modest  distinction,  revolting  at  lust 
For  unmerited   phrases,   which   he.  declared 
mxist 
Not    be    sought,    from    which    he    never 
swerved. 
He  declared  that  the  office  should  seek  for 
the  man 
Best  prepared  for  the  duties  therein. 
And  that  on  this  malpractice  should  be  put 

a  tjan. 
For  but  few  acts  could  be  less  American  than 

The  commission  of  this  selfish  sin. 
Recognized  as  a  great  Jurist,  learned  In  the 
law. 
With  an  Insight  to  see  things  afar. 
He  expressed  no  opinion  of  his  till  he  saw. 
Or  at  least  thought  he  saw.  In  it  no  obscure 
flaw. 
To  be  wrongly  construed  by  the  bar: 
So,  when  Chief  Justice  Taft  passed  to  God's 
Great  Beyond. 
And  the  vacancy  sought  Justice  Hughes. 
Since  his  stately  robe  must  by  another  be 

donned. 
Justice  Hughes  in  his  heart  felt  restrained 
to  respond 
To  the  caU— and  he  dared  not  refuse. 
As  Chief  Justice,  he  wisely  conducted  affairs 

Of  our  great  Court  of  Final  Resort— 
For  his  weightier  questions  and  problems  and 

cares. 
Prom  his  knees,  he  lifts  ever  aloft  thru  his 
prayers 
TX)    the    Great    Judge   of    High    Heavens 

Court- 


California  Assembly  Backs  Anti-Poll-Tax 
Leg^islation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  13, 1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  8TATB 
ASSEMBLY 


Mr.     GEYER     of     California.      Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  the 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  CaUfomia,  by 
a  vote  of  60  to  1.  has  joined  with  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  me- 
morializing the  Congress  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  aboUsh  the  poll  Ux  In  Federal 
elections.    The  Joint  resolution  follows: 
Assembly  Joint  Resolution  51 
Joint  resolution  relative  to  poll  taxes 
Whereas  many  States  of  the  United  States 
require  a  poll  tax  to  be  paid  by  its  citlaens 
as  a  prerequisite  for  voting;  and 

Whereas  this  requirement  is  contrary  to 
the  fuidamenUl  principles  and  concepts  ot 
the  American  form  of  government  and  democ- 
racy and  resulU  In  pernicious  political  activ- 
ities m  that  such  taxes  are  frequently  paid 
by  persons  other  than  the  voters  as  an  in- 
ducement for  voting  for  certain  candidates; 

and 

Whereas  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure 
honesty  in  Federal  elections  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  forbid  the  re- 
quirement that  poll  uxes  be  paid  as  "Pre- 
requisite for  voting  at  such  elections:  Now. 
therefore.  t)e  it  ^   „       *       « 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  {jointly).  That  the 
President  and  the  Congress  are  hereby  re- 
spectfully urged  and  requested  to  enact  legis- 
lation declaring  it  unlawful  for  any  person, 
whether  or  not  acting  under  the  authority 
of  the  laws  of  a  State  or  sutdivlslon  thereof, 
to  require  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  for  voting  or  registerirg  to  vote, 
at  any  election  for  a  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  PresidenUal  elector  or  Senator  or 
Member  of  the  House  of  ElepresenUUves  d 
the  United  Swtes;  and  be  It  further 
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Betolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  aa- 
wmbly  Is  hereby  directed  to  send  copies  of 
this  reaoluUon  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
MQtatlTes.  and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
•entatlTe  from  California  In  Congress. 


Peoiiaf  e  in  the  United  States  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  YITO  WIARCANTONIO 

or   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  13. 1941 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
und^r  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude herein  the  text  of  the  announce- 
ment by  J.  Alt)ert  WoU.  United  States 
district  attorney  in  Chicago.  III.,  May  29. 
1941.  of  the  Indictment  of  WHliam  Toli- 
ver  Cunningham  and  Hamilton  Mc- 
Whorter.  both  of  Lexington.  Oa.,  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  to  retain  and  hold 
Negroeia^  in  a  condition  of  peonage  and 
slavery  on  the  cotton  plantations  of  Cun- 
ningham at  Lexington. 

It  was  more  than  20  months  between 
the  time  that  the  crimes  related  in  the 
Indictment  were  committed  in  Chicago 
and  the  date  of  the  indictment.  The  his- 
tory of  that  period  Is  interesting  and 
Illuminating. 

It  was  on  September  8,  1939.  that  four 
men  who  had  at  previous  times  escaped 
from  the  peonage  plantation  of  Cunning- 
ham, were  arrested  in  Chicago.  One  of 
them.  Ed.  Riiines.  was  arrested  and 
placed  in  exist  ody  without  legal  process 
of  any  kind.  The  other  three.  Solomon 
McCannon.  Doc  Woods,  and  Otis  Woods. 
were  held  on  extradition  warrants  from 
the  Governor  of  Oeorgia.  The  charges 
of  theft  of  2  bushels  of  com  in  Decem- 
ber 1936.  were  placed  by  Cunningham 
and  McWhorter,  who  were  in  Chicago 
at  the  time  of  the  arrest,  seeking  to  force 
return  of  these  and  three  other  men  to 
the  Cunningham  plantation. 

At  the  extradition  hearings  ordered  by 
the  late  Governor  Henry  Horner,  of  Chi- 
cago, the  burglary  charges  were  proved 
to  be  baseless  and  the  extradition  re- 
fused, largely  on  the  basis  of  evidence 
produced  by  Attorney  William  Henry 
Huff,  representing  the  four  men.  to  show 
the  conditions  of  slavery  existent  on  the 
Cunningham  plantations.  All  this  in- 
formation was  formally  presented  to  the 
office  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion In  Chicago.  Numerous  escaped 
slaves  from  the  Cunningham  plantations 
were  brought  to  the  P.  B.  I.  office  in  Chi- 
cago, and  there  made  statements  regard- 
ing the  conditions  of  servitude  under 
which  they  had  been  held.  Incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  there  appear  to  have 
been  literally  scores  of  such  escaped 
slaves  living  in  Chicago  and  other  Middle 
Western  cities,  having  come  up  from 
Oeorgia  by  a  modem  version  of  the  "tm- 
derground  railway"  of  pre-Clvil  War 
days.    All  llTed  in  constant  fear  that 


Cunningham  would  by  fair  means  or  foul 
force  them  to  return. 

Attorney  Huff  was  Informed  that  all 
this  information  had  been  forwarded  to 
the  P.  B.  I.  in  Atlanta.  He  later  sent 
additional  information  to  the  Atlanta 
agents. 

In  answer.  Attorney  Huff  received  a 
letter  from  R.  G.  Danner,  special  agent 
in  charge.  F.  B.  I.,  Atlanta,  dated  Decem- 
ber 27,  1939.  which  stated: 

You  are  advised  that  Investigation  In  Inci- 
dent case  was  completed  on  October  24.  1939, 
following  which  the  facts  were  presented  to 
the  United  States  attorney  at  Macon,  Ga., 
who  declined  prosecution  of  the  same,  stat- 
ing that  It  did  not  constitute  a  violation  of 
the  peonage  statutes. 

The  International  Labor  Defense  in 
Chicago  then  set  up  the  Abolish  Peonage 
Committee  of  the  International  Labor 
Defense,  which  began  a  campaign 
against  the  un-American  institution  of 
peonage,  concentrating  on  seeking  prose- 
cution in  the  Cunningham  case.  These 
cases  were  flagrant.  They  involved  nu- 
merous slaves  and  ex-slaves.  The  facts 
were  easily  available  to  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

On  February  10,  1940.  over  the  signa- 
ture of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Attor- 
ney Huff  received  the  following  letter: 

I  wish  to  advise  the  matter  concerning 
which  you  wrote  has  been  presented  to  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Rcgge  and  he  has  ad- 
vised that  no  further  investigation  should  be 
made  In  the  matter.  The  case,  therefore,  la 
being  carried  as  closed  in  our  files. 

Attorney  Huff  obtained  additional  evi- 
dence of  peonage  in  the  form  of  aflfldavlts 
and  sent  it  to  W.  S.  Devercaux,  special 
agent  in  charge,  Chicago.  Devereaux  re- 
plied that  he  had  filed  the  affidavits  but 
on  advice  of  Rogge  had  dropped  the  in- 
vestigation. 

The  cage,  therefore — 

He  wrote — 
la  being  carried  as  closed  In  o\a  files. 

The  International  Labor  Defense,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  this  "no,"  for  an 
answer.  On  February  23.  1940.  Solomon 
McCannon,  Otis  Woods,  and  Will  Flem- 
ing, escaped  peons  from  the  Cunningham 
plantation,  were  brought  to  Washington. 
There  they  went  to  the  office  of  Mr. 
Rogge.  accompanied  by  a  group  which 
included  Mr.  John  P.  Davis,  secretary  of 
the  National  Negro  Congress;  J.  Pinley 
Wilson,  grand  exalted  ruler  of  the  Negro 
Elks;  Attorney  Huff,  Judge  William  H. 
Hastie.  and  Dean  Charles  Houston,  of  the 
National  Association  for  Advancement  of 
Colored  People;  William  L.  Patterson  and 
Louis  Colman,  of  the  International  Labor 
Defense.  In  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Rogge  this  group  obtained  a  promise  that 
the  case  would  be  reopened  for  investi- 
gatiqn,  and  an  admission  that  there 
seemed  to  be  definite  basis  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  grand  jury  of  the  informa- 
tion already  in  the  hands  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  International  Labor  Defense  did 
not  rest  on  this  promise.  Further  in- 
formation was  secured  and  forwarded  to 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  facts 
were  made  widely  public,  to  secure  the 
support  of  the  public  for  the  attempt  to 


secure  prosecution  of  this  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  civil  rights. 

Perhaps  without  this  pressure  the  De- 
partment might  have  acted  eventually, 
but  it  is  significant  that  more  than  a  year 
passed  before  -ny  steps  were  taken  even 
to  present  the  case  to  a  grand  jury,  which 
did  return  an  indictment  on  May  29, 
1941. 

It  is  to  be  hoped.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
prosecution  of  this  case  will  not  be  dilly- 
dallied with  as  the  obtaining  of  an  in- 
dictment has.  It  took  the  Department 
20  months  to  act  on  the  basis  of  facts  in 
their  possession.  Now  they  have  acted, 
and  I  submit  that  the  indictment  of  Cun- 
ningham and  McWhorter  is  an  impor- 
tant victory  for  the  antislavery  forces  in 
this  country,  the  action  should  continue, 
speedily. 

Nor  should  it  stop  with  this  one  case. 
There  are  many  more  of  cases  of  peonage, 
in  half  a  dozen  Southern  States.  The 
white  Georgia  Baptist  convention,  in 
1939,  noted  that  there  are  more  people 
affected  by  peonage — debt  slavery — in  the 
United  States  today  than  were  held  as 
slaves  before  the  War  Between  the  States. 
Yet  it  has  taken  20  months  of  intensive 
effort  to  persuade  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, so  eager  to  prosecute  labor  Uaders 
like  Harry  Bridges,  to  make  a  present- 
ment to  a  grand  jury  in  a  single  cafe.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  indictmeni;  was 
brought  in  Chicago,  on  a  conspiracy 
charge  in  connection  with  events  there. 
No  indication  is  forthcoming  that  direct 
charges  of  holding  persons  in  slavery  will 
be  made  in  Georgia  itself,  though  the  evi- 
dence in  the  one  case  would  sustain  such 
action  in  the  other,  and  could,  in  fact,  be 
multiplied  a  hundred  times  in  a  Georgia 
procedure.  Is  it  possible  that  there  is  one 
line  of  procedure  for  the  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  one  part 
of  the  country,  and  a  contrary  line  of 
procedure  in  another — both  directed 
from  Washington,  where  the  right  hand 
knoweth  not  what  the  left  hand  doeth? 

The  statement  released  by  the  office  -f 
J.  Albert  Woll,  United  States  district  at- 
torney, Chicago,  HI.,  on  May  29. 1941,  fol- 
lows: 

United  States  Attorney  J.  Albert  Woll  an- 
nounced today  that  the  Federal  grand  Jury 
sitting  in  Chicago  had  returned  an  indict- 
ment against  William  Tollver  Cunningham 
and  Hamilton  McWhorter,  both  of  Lexington, 
Ga..  charging  them  with  conspiracy  to  retain 
and  hold  Negroes  in  a  condition  of  peonage 
and  slavery  on  the  cotton  plantations  of 
Cunningham  at  Lexington,  Ga. 

The  indictment  charges  that  for  many 
years  Cunningham  has  enslaved  Negroes  on 
his  plantations.  Inducing  them  to  come  to 
work  by  promises  of  wages  and  by  getting 
them  out  of  Jail  or  off  of  the  chain  gang.  Once 
on  the  plantations,  he  indictment  recites, 
the  Negroes  were  no  longer  free.  They  re- 
ceived no  wages  and  Cunningham  instilled 
in  them  the  fear  of  running  away  by  lashing 
tbem  with  straps  and  by  causing  them  to  be 
Imprisoned  on  a  Georgia  chain  gang  If  they 
attempted  to  run  away. 

Assistant  United  States  Attorney  Paul  M. 
Plunkett  was  In  charge  of  the  presentation  of 
this  case  to  the  grand  Jury.  He  was  assisted 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Lyman,  a  special  assistant 
assigned  to  United  States  Attorney  Woll. 

The  defendant  Cunningham  is  a  Georgia 
planter,  aged  about  50.  He  owns  two  planta- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  Lexington,  one  of 
which  is  known  as  the  Sandy  Cross  Planta- 
tion.   He  iB  married  and  haa  a  daughter  and 
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one  son,  WUllam  Tollver  Cunningham,  Jr., 
and  a  brother  George,  a  former  road  commis- 
sioner of  Oglethorpe  County.  Ga. 

HamUton  McWhorter  Is  an  attorney  at  law 
and  maintains  a  law  ofBce  at  Lexington,  Ga., 
with  his  son,  Hamilton  McWhorter,  Jr.  He  Is 
a  former  president  of  the  Georgia  Senate  and 
prominent  Georgia  political  figure. 

Woll  stated  that  the  I^'ederal  court  In  this 
district  has  Jurisdiction  of  this  case  because 
overt  acts  in  furtherance  of  the  conspiracy 
were  performed  in  Chicago.  The  indictment 
charges  that  In  furtherance  of  the  conspiracy 
Cunningham  and  McWhorter  came  to  this 
city  In  September  1939  with  extradition 
warrants  and  attempted  to  arrest  three 
Negroes  who  had  escaped  from  the  planta- 
tions. The  Negroes  were  charged  with 
burglary,  but  the  indictment  alleges  that  the 
sole  purpose  of  the  defendants  was  to  return 
the  Negroes  to  peonage  and  slavery  on  Cun- 
ningham's plantations. 

The  Negroes  who  were  arrested  in  Chicago 
at  Cunningham's  instigation  are  Otis  Woods 
and  Doc  Woods.  2958  South  State  Street, 
and  Solomon  McCannon.  2959  South  LaSalle 
Street.  It  is  understood  that  the  crime  they 
were  charged  with  was  the  theft  of  2  bushels 
of  corn  from  Cunningham's  barn  in  Decem- 
ber of  1935.  The  Negroes  remained  on  Cun- 
ningham's plantation  for  a  year  after  the  al- 
leged theft  and  Cunningham  did  not  cause 
their  indictment  until  after  they  had  fled. 
Governor  Horner  removed  the  extradition 
hearing  to  Springfield,  where,  after  a  show- 
ing of  the  conditions  on  Cunningham's  plan- 
tations, the  extradltioii  was  denied. 

Edward  Raines,  now  a  private  In  the 
United  States  Army,  Clyde  Smith,  and  Ella 
Smith  are  also  named  as  fugitive  Negroes, 
and  apparently  Cunningham  sought  to  cause 
them  to  be  arrested  also  while  In  Chicago, 
although  he  had  no  warrants  for  them. 

The  case  of  Cunningham's  plantations  has 
been  under  Investigation  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  some  time  and  numerous  com- 
plaints have  been  received  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  of  his  brutality  toward  bis 
Negro  help.  Working  hours  on  the  planta- 
tions are  from  dawn  until  dark  with  an  hour 
for  a  noon  meal.  The  Negroes  receive  no 
salaries  but  are  fed  from  Cunningham's  com- 
missary rations  of  fat-back  and  meal.  "Fat- 
back,"  as  the  name  Implies,  Is  the  fat  por- 
tion of  the  hog,  containing  no  lean  meat, 
and  retailing  for  approximately  6  cents  a 
pound. 
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casting  that  It  was  the  spark  the  war- 
makers  wanted? 

My  last  talk  with  the  late  Phil  Camp- 
bell was  to  offer  him  my  ticket  for  the 
inaugural.  Thanking  me,  he  said  he 
didn't  want  to  go  either. 

"Us  'reds'  are  delighted!  Hewitt  is 
back  on  Equity  Council  for  another  5 
years." — Horace  Casselberry,  of  Actors 
Equity  Association.  Walter  Winchell 
seems  to  be  just  as  happy  over  it,  too. 

A  little  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  would  have  picked  out  the 
known  agitators  responsible  for  the 
plainly  unreasonable  strikes  and  placed 
them  where  they  could  do  no  harm. 

The  appointment  of  Harlan  Plske 
Stone  as  Chief  Justice  was  logical  and 
the  best  possible— don't  let  anybody  say 
I  never  spoke  well  of  the  President. 
Also,  Byrnes  and  Jackson  are  not  the 
worst. 

We  wonder  if  Harry  Woodrlng  drove 
over  with  his  horse  and  buggy  from  Le- 
compton  to  Kansas  University  to  hear 
Harold  Smith  intervent.  Harry  knows 
best  of  all  that  if  Harold  didn't  do  his 
stuff  he  wouldn't  ^continue  to  be  the 
Budget  Director. 


gram  calls  for  tells  of  the  astronomical  coat 
of  a  mass  mechanised  army.  Almost  every- 
thing that  an  army  needs  and  uaea  cost* 
more  than  It  did  a  generation  ago.  Repre- 
sentative COLUN8,  who  for  a  decade  has  been 
advocating  a  compact,  hard-hitting,  fast, 
well-trained  army,  does  not  believe  that  the 
United  States  needs  a  mass  army  for  Ita  de- 
fense. The  Important  point  is  whether  Rep- 
resentative CoLLurs'  coUeagues  wUl  listen  to 
his  arguments. 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  strikes  in  defense  are  only  the 
bread  on  the  water  returning,  earlier  cast 
by  Madam  Perkins. 

There  is  a  general  opinion  on  Capitol 
Hill  that  there  is  a  "cooling-off "  on  jump- 
ing into  the  foreign  war. 

Any  grant  of  additional  Executive 
powers  or  unchallenged  usurpation  will 
increase  the  peril  or  this  Republic. 

"Roosevelt  to  Visit  Harvard,  to  Talk 
on  British  Unity,"  is  a  headline  this  week 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Isn't  it  funny  the  sinking  of  our  ship 
creates  no  hysteria,  after  all  were  fore- 
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EDITORLAL  FROM  NEW  YORK  SUN 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 

Sun: 

[From  the  New  York  Sun) 

MASS  ARMY  OR  MECHANIZEDT 

Anything  that  Representative  Ross  A.  Col- 
lins, of  Mississippi,  has  to  say  about  the  kind 
of  Army  that  the  United  States  ought  to  have 
merits  respectful  attention,  for  RepresenU- 
tive  Collins  was  a  pioneer  among  American 
legislators  as  an  advocate  of  mechanization 
and  motorization  of  the  Army.  In  the  cur- 
rent Issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest  he  puts  and 
answers  the  question.  "Do  we  want  a  mass 
Army?"  His  answer  Is  an  emphatic  negative. 
He  insists  that  the  United  States  should  stop 
drafting  men  by  the  million  and  should  con- 
centrate on  developing  a  smaller  mechanized 
and  armored  Army.  His  description  of  the 
Army  of  today  is  that  of  "young  men  In  can- 
tonments learning  to  fight  yesterday's  war" 
under  the  tutelage  of  officers,  many  of  whom 
do  not  think  In  terms  of  modern  war  and 
most  of  whom  are  too  old  for  their  Jobs. 

One  thing  that  Representative  Collins  says 
deserves  particular  attention.  It  Is  that  no 
democracy  can  atford  both  a  powerful  mech- 
anized army  and  a  mass  army.  It  must 
choose  between  them.  Our  choice  seems  to 
be  a  Uttle  of  both,  with  more  than  1.300.000 
men  In  the  Army,  but  with  scarcely  a  single 
division  ready  for  combat  In  the  modern 
sense.  Secretary  Stlmson's  recent  hint  that 
he  may  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  S4.000,- 
000  000  over  and  above  what  the  present  pro- 
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EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  May  15, 
1941: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  May   15, 
1941) 

UCHTHOUSl  IN  THI  STORM 

The  material  progress  made  by  man  in  the 
nineteenth  century  constituted  the  most 
rapid  advancement  ever  accomplished  in  any 
100-year  span 

Yet  as  that  century  of  technological  Inven- 
tion, organizational  genius,  and  widening 
natural  horizons  drew  to  a  close,  prescient 
men  foresaw  the  present  chaos  In  society. 

The  overture  to  the  tragic  drama  of  tlie 
twentieth  century  was  marked  by  warnings, 
analyses,  and  solutions. 

Of  these,  'he  one  that  has  best  withstood 
the  test  of  time  Is  the  social  philosophy  ex- 
pounded by  Pope  Leo  Xin  In  a  series  of  let- 
ters, the  first  of  which,  Rerum  Novarum,  was 
published  Just  50  years  ago  today. 

It  was  hailed  (or  denounced,  depending  on 
the  viewpoint  of  the  critic)  as  a  defense  of 
private  property  and.  on  the  other  hand,  as 
a  charter  of  worklngmen's  rights  and  of 
social  Justice.  It  was  both.  Rerum  Novaium 
was  the  first  clear-cut.  succinct,  practical 
contradiction  of  the  two  dominant  and  grow- 
ing philosophies  of  the  nineteenth  century— 
the  anarchy  of  unrestrained  capitalism  and 
Its  antithesis,  the  slavery  of  socialism. 

The  "classic"  economics  and  sociology  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  largely  a  business- 
man's philosophy  of  society,  emphatlzed 
"free"  contract,  extending  It  to  the  most 
Improbable  spheres. 

They  favored  unlimited  freedom  of  trade 
and  unlimited  freedom  In  the  fixing  of  wages 
and  hours  In  contracts  between  employees 
and  employers. 

This  philosophy  sank  another  taproot  into 
the  biological  discoveries  of  Charles  Darwin. 
With  the  assistance  of  Herbert  Spencer,  a 
new  "school"  proclaimed  a  genteelly  phrased 
Jungle  law  of  human  society  opposing  any 
"interference"  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  thoae 
who  were  going  under  by  the  millions  In  the 
sharpening  social  struggle. 

As  to  the  "survival  of  the  fittest."  It  waa 
only  5  years  ago  that  a  distinguished  justice 
of  the  PennsylvanU  Supreme  Court  atucked 
governmental  relief  by  pointing  that  a  herd 
of  elk  on  a  Government  reservation  had 
grown  soft  and  become  »  prey  to  Its  natural 
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tmttntft  and  to  disease  because  It  bad  been 
fad  by  the  Government  keepers. 

On  grounds  of  human  dignity,  moral  law, 
and  practical  aoclal  stability.  Leo  XIII  re- 
jected the  principle  that  the  workman  was 
worth  only  what  he  could  obtain  in  a  "free" 
market.  And  in  one  of  the  most  memorable 
franacn  at  nxxtern  thought  he  exposed  the 
fallacy  of  the  "free"  wage  pontract  between 
an  individual  employee  and 'an  employer: 

"Let  It  be  Uken  for  granted  that  workman 
and  employer  should,  as  a  rule,  make  free 
agreemenU.  and  In  particular  should  agree 
freely  as  to  wages:  nevertheless,  there  Is  a 
dictate  of  naturikl  Justice  more  imperious  and 
ancient  than  any  bargain  between  man  and 
man,  that  remuneration  should  be  sufflcient 
to  maintain  th«!  wags  aamer  in  reasonable 
and  frugal  comJcrt 

"If   through   necessity  or  fear  of  a  worse 

•vll   the   woxkmun  accept   harder  conditions 

because  ah  employer  or  contractor  will  afford 

him   no   better,   he   Is   made   the   victim   of 

■force  and  injustice." 

To  reestablish  the  balance  of  what  we  to- 
day would  call  the  bargaining  power  of  the 
worker,  the  Pope  supported  development  and 
extension  of  tabor  unions,  the  encouragement 
of  unions  by  the  state,  the  passage  of  social 
legislation,  and  of  restrictions  upon  the  grow- 
ing power  of  capital. 

But  he  left  no  doubt  that  he  held  capital- 
ism to  be  rooted  In  private  property,  and 
that  the  right  of  private  property  should  not 
be  violated  by  the  sttte.  He  asserted  that 
the  worker  tolled  so  that  he  could  acquire 
private  pnper  .•  of  his  own.  and  that  any 
attempt  to  array  the  worker  against  property 
as  such  merely  enlisted  the  worker  In  a 
struggle  against  hia  own  material  goal. 

At  this  point  Leo  marshaled  his  intellectual 
and  moral  strength  against  another  growing 
menace — that  of  socialism.  The  doctrine  of 
abaolute  control  by  the  state  over  economic 
life  had  grown  naturally  from  the  ghastly 
failure  of  "classic"  economics  to  solve  the 
problem  of  misery  and  degradation  of  the 
masses  of  the  people. 

Not  only  did  Leo  warn  against  the  control 
of  all  economic  life  by  the  state;  he  e\'en 
mentioned  such  specific  dangers  as  the  con- 
trol of  labor  unions  by  the  state,  a  control 
that  was  to  destroy  the  labor  unloiu  a  few 
<lecadea  later  in  Russia.  Italy,  and  Germany. 

It  wotild  be  absurd  and  an  Insult  to  the 
Intellectual  dignity  of  Leo  Xin  to  say.  as 
acme  have,  that  he  sought  a  middle  way  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  capitalist  anarchy  and 
socialism  The  social  philosophy  of  Leo  was 
not  a  comproml.<-e  but  an  application  to  mod- 
em life  of  principles  considerably  older  than 
either  socialism  or  capitalism. 

The  50  years  since  Rerum  Novarum  have 
not.  unfortunately,  seen  the  fruition  of  the 
thought  contained  therein. 

The  storm  has  grown  in  intensity,  but  the 
lighthouse  of  reason  built  by  Leo  xm  still 
burns  steadily. 
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Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
th:a  morning  I  filed  a  petition  with 
14.806  signatures. 


Fourteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
five  petitioners  have  signed  the  follow- 
ing petition  urging  that  Congress  up- 
hold the  right  of  labor  to  bargain  col- 
lectively, strike,  and  picket: 
prnnoN  to  the  congrxss  of  thx  vrsmo  statis 

Abraham  Lincoln  said:  "Thank  God  we 
have  a  system  of  labor  where  there  can  be  a 
strike"  (Hartford.  Conn  ,  March  5.  1860) .  The 
right  to  form  and  Join  organizations  of  the 
peoples'  own  choosing,  the  riglit  to  tiargaln 
collectively,  to  strike,  and  to  picket  are  estab- 
lished American  rights.  The  rght  to  strike 
Is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  democracy. 
If  the  right  to  strike  is  destroyed,  trade- 
unions  will  be  destroyed  and  American  de- 
mocracy will  be  destroyed.  We.  the  under- 
signed, petition  that  the  Congress  shall  adopt 
no  legislation  and  shall  repeal  existing  laws 
which  directly  or  Indirectly  curtail  or  en- 
danger any  of  these  rights. 

These  signers  are  musicians,  teachers, 
artists,  social  workers,  farmers,  actors, 
lawyers,  industrial  workers,  Government 
workers,  housewives,  young  people,  news- 
paper writers.  Negroes,  clergymen,  and 
members  of  patriotic  and  civic  groups — a 
cross  section  of  the  American  people. 
They  live  and  vote  in  thousands  of  com- 
munities in  36  States  and  Alaska:  Ala- 
bama. Arizona.  California.  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut. Delaware.  District  of  Columbia, 
Florida.  Georgia.  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana.  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan.  Minnesota, 
Missouri.  Montana.  Nevada.  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico.  New  York.  Ohio.  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island.  Tennessee, 
Texas.  Utah.  Virginia.  Washington.  Wis- 
consin, and  Wyoming. 

This  petition  was  prepared  and  is  pre- 
sented by  the  National  Federation  for 
Constitutional  Liberties,  an  organization 
devoted  to  the  task  of  preserving  those 
civil  liberties  which  are  the  basis  of  our 
traditional  American  democracy. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  organiza- 
tions represented  In  the  signatures: 

industrial  Union  Council.  San  Diego.  Calif. 

American  Federation  of  Musicians.  No.  400, 
Hartford.  Conn. 

Cigar  Makers  Union.  Hartford.  Conn. 

Connecticut  Conference  on  Social  and 
Labor  Legislation.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

United  Cannery.  Agricultural.  Packing,  and 
Allied  Workers,  California. 

Mine.  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers,  California. 

State.  County,  and  Municipal  Workers  of 
America.  No   79.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Chemical  Workers  Division,  United  Mine 
Workers.  Lansing.  Mich. 

Bay  City,  Mich..  Industrial  Union  Council. 

United  Auto  Workers,  No.  51  (Plymouth), 
Deuolt.  Mich. 

United  Auto  Workers.  No.  652  (Olds.).  De- 
troit, Mich. 

ClvU  Rights  Council  of  Northern  California, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

East  Bay  Teachers  Union.  California. 

Contra  Costa  County  Industrial  Union 
Council,  Martinez.  Calif. 

United  Cannery.  Agricultural.  Packing,  and 
Allied  Workers,  No.  68.  Saginaw.  Mich. 

United  Auto  Workers.  No.  208,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Alaska  Cannery  Workers  Union.  California. 

United  Cannery.  Agricultural.  Packing,  and 
Allied  Workers,  Chicago.  lU. 

Copper  Workers.  No.  523.  Hancock.  Mich. 

Minnesota  Industrial  Union  Council. 

Cement  Mill  Workers,  No.  175,  Dee  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Steel  Workers  Organizing  Conomlttee.  Min- 
nesota. 

Tobacco  Workers,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Attorneys.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

National  Maritime  Union. 


Corpus  Christl,  Tex..  Industrial  Unton 
Council. 

Candy  and  Nut  Packers.  Virginia. 
Chemical   Workers  Division,  United   Mine 
Workers.  Barberton.  Ohio. 

United  American  Artists,  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

Mine.  MiU,  and  Smelter  Workers.  Douglas, 
Ariz. 

Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers,  No.  74, 
Bisbee.  Ariz. 

United  Office  and  Professional  Workers.  No. 
19.  New  York  (Social  Service  Employees 
Union). 

Descendants  of  the  American  Revolution, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee.  Lack- 
awanna. N.  Y. 

Wisconsin  Conference  on  Social  Legislation, 
MUwaukee.  Wis. 

New  Theater  League.  New  York. 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers.  New  York. 
Journeymen  Tailors  Union.  No.  1,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

United  American  Artists,  New  York. 
American  Communications  Association,  No. 
51  A.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Fur.  Floor,  and  Shipping  Clerks,  New  York, 
N    Y. 

Mine.  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers.  No.  2.  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah. 

Searles  Lake  Ladies  Auxiliary,  No.  75.  Mine, 
Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers,  Trona.  Calif. 

League  of  American  Writers,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

American  Wire  Weavers  Protective  Associa- 
tion, Ohio. 

Committee    to    Aid    Agricultural    Workers,  , 
Hollywood.  Calif 

United  Mine  Workers,  No.  5937,  Florence, 
Colo. 

International  Association  of  Machinists.  No. 
86.  Denver,  Colo. 

Silverton  Ladies  Auxiliary.  Mine,  Mill,  and 
Smelter  Workers,  Silverton,  Colo. 

Mine.  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers,  No.  393, 
Leadville,  Colo. 

Colorado  Labor  Advocate.  Denver,  Colo. 
Junior  Labor  Leaders.  Denver.  Colo. 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  Industrial  Union  Council. 
San    Francisco,    Calif.,   District    Industrial 
Union  Council. 

Carquinez  Ladies  Auxiliary,  Mine,  Mill,  and 
Smelter  Workers.  Richmond.  Calif. 
Peanut  Workers,  No.  110,  Suffolk.  Va. 
United  Mine  Workers,  No.  7327,  Jewell  Val- 
ley. Va. 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners.  No.  1665.  Alexandria,  Va. 

United  Auto  Workers,  No.  95,  JanesvlUe, 
Wis. 

American  Youth  Congress,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Milwaukee  County  (Wis.)  Industrial  Union 
Council. 

Steel  Workers'  Organizing  Committee,  No. 
1114.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
United  Auto  Workers,  No.  244.  Racine,  Wis. 
Steel  Workers*  Organizing  Committee,  No. 
2181,  West  AlUs.  Wis. 

Mine,  MiU,  and  Smelter  Workers,  No.  16, 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Butte  (Mont.)  Miners'  Union.  No.  1. 
Farm  Union  Elevator  Co.,  Hinsdale,  Mont. 
Mine.  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers,  No.  234, 
Morris.  Mont. 

Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers.  No.  83. 
Ladies'  Auxiliary.  No.  71,  Mine,  Mill,  and 
Smelter  Workers.  Butte.  Mont. 

United     Electrical,     Radio,    and    Machine 
Workers.  New  Britain.  Conn. 
Monroe  Newspaper  Guild,  Monroe,  La. 
Louisiana  Farmers'  Union,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers,  No.  79, 
Deep  water.  Mo. 

Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers,  No.  108, 
Joplin,  Mo 

Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers.  No.  447, 
Deepwater.  Mo. 

United  Mine  Workers,  No  5841.  BrUliaat, 
Ala. 


cre'^^^S  'LXZX  X";  Vierli^r.  I  JS^.SSVvS  ^  LovT^h^rtArpre^sentpro-  |  grown  .U  and  become  a  prey  to  It.  natur.. 
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of  Iron.   Steel,  and 


United  Mine  Workers,  No.  5932,  Wlnfleld. 
Ala. 

Huntsvllle  (Ala.)  Industrial  Union  CouncU. 

Winfield  (Ala.)  Industrial  Union  Council. 

nine.  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers.  No.  442. 
Sunrise.  Wyo. 

American  Association 
Tin  Workers.  No.  1028.  Diuluth.  Minn. 

Duluth  (Minn.)  Induijtrlal  Union  CouncU. 

Transport  Workers'  Union.  No.  29,  Duluth. 
Minn. 

Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers,  No.  415, 
Car'.sbad.  N.  Mex.  (CarlEpad  potash  workers). 

Mine.  Mill  and  Smeltjer  Workers,  No.  381 
(Genasco  asphalt  workets),  Madison.  111. 

American  Newspaper  Guild.  Chicago.  111. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers.  Chicago, 

ni 

Midwest  Federation  for  Constitutional  Lib- 
erties. Chicago.  111. 

Mine.  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers.  No.  84. 
Eeckmever.  111.  i 

Master  22  Phosphate  Workers..  No.  278. 
Mount  Pleasant.  Tenn.    J 

Mine.  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers,  No.  97, 
Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers,  No.  392, 
Ma?na,  Utah. 

Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers.  No.  99, 
Park  City.  Utah. 

Mine.  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers.  No.  354. 
Murrev,  Utah. 

Eastsrn  New  England  Congress  for  Equal 
Opcortunlt!es.  Boston.  Mass. 

Greater  Boston  (Mass.)  Industrial  Union 
Council 

Steel  Workers'  Organlsflng  Committee.  No. 
2078.  Eveleth.  Minn.         i 

Federation  for  Constltiitional  Rights.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  .         „ 

United  Office  and  Professional  Workers.  No. 
2.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Berks  County  Industrial  Union  Council. 
Reading,  Pa. 

Berks  County  ClvU  l|.lbertles  Committee. 
Reading.  Pa. 

Dover  Miners'  Union,  Washington.  N.  J. 

New  Jersey  Detlnnln*  Workers,  No.  521. 
Carteret.  N.  J.  j 

Mine.  Mill,  and  Smeller  Workers.  No.  407, 
Piorhe,  Nev.  ■ 

Mine.   Mill,   and   Smelter  Workers.   No.  9, 

MuUan,  Idaho. 

Maryland  Association  for  Democratic 
Rights,  Baltimore. 

Oil  Workers'  International  Union.  No.  257, 
Bristow.  Okla. 

Mine.  Mill,  and  Smeller  Workers.  No.  468. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

United  Canner.  Agricultural  Packing  and 
Allied  Workers.  Chowchilla.  Calif. 

United  Canner.  Agricultural  Packing,  and 
Allied  Workers,  Elwood.  Ind. 

Fairbanks  (Alaska)  Mine  Workers'  Union. 
No.  444.  Fairbanks.  Alaska. 


The    Government    at    Washmgton    Still 
Lives — And  Acts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

RON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  13. 1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM  THE   ARKANSAS 
GAZETTE  -~ 


from  the  Arkansas  Gazette  of  June  11. 
1941: 

[Prom    the    Arkansas    Gazette   of  June   11, 
1941] 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AT  WASHINGTON  STILL  LIVES — 
AND    ACTS 

For  the  great  body  of  American  people  who 
are  the  living  flesh  of  the  Nation.  President 
Roosevelt's  action  to  end  the  production  tie- 
up  In  the  North  American  Aviation  plant 
meant  more  than  resumption  of  work  in  one 
strike-bound  defense  industry.  It  showed  the 
/.merican  people  that  they  have  a  govern- 
ment— a  government  that  can  and  will  gov- 
ern, not  a  spineless  Jellylike  mass  incapable 
of  unifying  and  leading  and  serving  the  coun- 
try at  a  time  of  the  gravest  emergency. 

The  p'.ant  which  the  Army  has  taken  over 
in  California  has  facilities  for  turning  out  10 
war  planes  a  day,  300  a  month,  3,600  a  year. 
The  Nation  needs  every  one  of  these  planes 
for  Strengthening  its  own  defense  and  aiding 
Britain.  But  the  Nation  has  needed  the  psy- 
chological— no;  the  spiritual — reinforcement 
which  swept  over  the  country  when  the  firm 
hand  of  government  reached  cut  to  protect 
the  defense  effort  from  virtual  sabotage. 

During  recent  months  certain  local  or  re- 
gional labor  leaders  have  been  betraying 
labor's  own  cause  by  calling  strikes  not  au- 
thorized, and  sometimes  actively  opposed,  by 
leaders  of  their  national  organizations.  By 
their  obstruction  of  defense  progress,  such 
leaders'  and  their  followers  have  been  Impos- 
ing on  the  most  prolabor  President  who  ever 
lived  in  the  White  House.  The  public  has 
waited  anxiously  to  see  how  far  a  friendly 
President  weuld  let  them  go.  Now  that  ques- 
tion has  been  answered,  not  by  words,  but  by 
action. 

These  self-wUled  and  less-responsible  labor 
elements  have  hurt  aU  organized  labor,  but 
God  be  thanked  they  are  not  representatives 
of  the  great  mass  of  Americans  who  work  for 
wages.  Those  millions  are  represented  by  the 
men  who  left  their  Jobs  for  ■military-training 
camps:  by  those  who  have  only  to  be  called  if 
the  country  should  have  more  need  for  their 
service  as  soldiers  than  for  their  service  as 
prcducers;  and  by  all  the  millions,  organized 
and  unorganized,  who  are  patriotic,  loyal,  and 
devoted  in  the  emergency  that  confronts 
America. 


Sales  of  Oil  and  Gasoline  to  Japan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  13. 1941 


Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord,  I  include   the   foUowing   editorial 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"gasless  Sundays"  plan,  proposed  by 
Secretary  Ickes  for  the  people  of  our 
country,  would  be  a  rank  Injustice  in 
the  face  of  the  existing  facts.  We  have 
been  exporting  oil  and  gasoline  to  Japan, 
and  that  country  has  been  storing  It, 
for  her  own  use,  and  she  has  also  been 
exporting  quantities  of  this  came  com- 
modity to  Germany,  for  her  use.  The 
great  increase  of  our  exports  of  oil  and 
gasoline  to  Japan,  within  the  present 
year,  has  been  outstand-ng.  It  appears 
that  we  are  aiding  both  the  Axis  Powers 
and  the  Allies  in  this  conflict,  because 
we  are  aiding  Britain,  and  the  democra- 
cies by  giving  them  guns,  tanks,  and 


planes  and  "all-out  aid.**  and  now  we  are 
selling  oil  and  gasoline  to  Japan,  in 
great  quantities,  and  she  Is  storing  this 
much-needed  commodity  for  her  own 
use  against  China,  and  the  democracies, 
and  she  is  also  selling  a  part  of  her 
supply  to  Germany,  and  perhaps  Italy. 
This  is  a  most  inconsistent  position  for 
our  country  to  occupy.  We  furnished 
scrap  iron  to  Japan  in  large  quantities 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  the  Con- 
gress submitted  a  resolution  more  than 
1  year  ago  to  prohibit  the  further  sale 
of  our  scrap  iron  to  her.  yet  the  sales 
continued  until  it  was  finally  stopped  a 
very  few  month.5  ago.  That  scrap  iron 
which  we  sold  to  Japan  will,  no  doubt, 
aid  her  materially  in  her  preparations  for 
war.  She  might,  in  the  end.  use  that 
scrap  iron  against  our  country  in  case  of 
our  involvement  in  this  war. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  confronted 
with  this  same  policy  of  selling  oil  and 
gasoline  to  Japan  in  great  quantities,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  And  that  the  people 
in  our  own  country  are  to  be  limited  in 
their  use  of  both  gasoline  and  oil  by 
Secretary  Ickes,  who  has  been  named  to 
administer  those  commodities  during  this 
so-called  emergency.  If  the  Secretary 
would  issue  an  order  that  the  sale  of  oil 
and  gasoline  to  Japan  should  l>e  stopped, 
then  he  will  have  terminated  that  aid  we 
are  now  extending  to  the  Axis  Powers, 
which  includes  Germany.  If  he  should 
issue  such  an  order,  the  people  of  our 
own  country  will  have  ample  gasoline 
and  oil  for  our  own  consumption  and  for 
ell  purposes  required  by  our  armed  forces, 
including  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  If 
there  is  danger  of  our  involvement  in 
this  war.  it  is  very  essential  that  we  begin 
to  prepare  to  defend  our  own  country  and 
to  cease  in  aiding  the  preparation  of 
those  who  would  ultimately  l)ecome  our 
enemies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  enlightening  edi- 
torial appeared  in  the  South  Bend  Trib- 
une, of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  of  date  June 
8,  1941,  on  this  same  subject,  which  I 
ask  imanim».us  consent  to  include  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  on  this  highly  im- 
portant matter,  which  editorial  follows: 
(From  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  of 
June  8.  19411 

•rmCLE    SAP"    AGAIN T 

The  United  Stjites  Is  shipping  oil  and  oil 
products  to  Great  Britain  on  the  assumption 
that  they  are  indispensable  to  survival  of  the 
British  m  this  war.  The  British  are  sending 
some  oil  an  3  oil  products  to  Japan  The 
United  States  is  selling  some  oil  and  oil  prod- 
ucts directly  to  Japan.  The  Japanese  are 
sending  some  oil  and  oU  products  to  Nazi 
Germany.  The  Russians,  whose  transporta- 
tion facilities  are  being  used^or  this  move- 
ment of  supplies  from  Japan  to  Germany, 
have  Increased  the  freight  levies  by  as  much 
as  300  percent.  That  means  a  tidy  profit  In 
any  language,  including  the  Russian. 

I!  It  were  only  a  matter  of  ordinary  foreign 
trade,  the  American  people  might  think  little 
of  it.  If  It  were  only  a  mUltary  matter,  sa 
among  Japan.  Germany,  and  Great  Britain. 
It  would  not  be  reassuring  to  Americans  but 
they  might  be  disposed  to  grin  end  bear  It. 
But  the  United  States  has  Just  acquired  a 
national -defense  oil  dictator  In  the  person  of 
Honest  Harold  Ickes,  and  he  U  talking  of 
gasollneleas  Sundays  and  setting  oil-heater 
thermostats  5  degrees  lower  cm  a  mere  sUrter. 
The  United  States  has  sufflcient  oil  and  oil 
products  to  furnish  enough  to  Great  Britain 
to  enable  the  British  to  continue  sending 
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•ome  to  Japan.  The  United  States  also  has 
enough  to  ahlp  directly  to  Japan.  The 
Japanese.  In  turn,  have  enough  to  supply 
Nazi  Germany,  that  "menace  to  civilization," 
aa  well  aa  tbemaelvet.  But  there  Lb  not  enough 
oil  and  gasoline  In  the  United  States,  or  at 
least  the  oll-transportatlon  faculties  are  not 
cufflclent  to  enable  the  American  people  to 
drive  and  to  heat  their  homes  In  the  manner 
to  which  they  are  accustomed.  Is  Uncie  Sam 
growing  another  set  ot  goat  hofns? 


Tlurty-Day  Pajless  Vacation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUCIEN  J.  MACIORA 

or  coNNBL'iicur 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  13. 1941 


Mr.  B4ACIORA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  has  long  pursued  a  practice — and 
it  is  a  wise  one — of  ascertaining  the  atti- 
tude of  the  affected  department  of  Gov- 
ernment before  acting  on  pending  legis- 
lation. Except  where  there  are  especially 
good  reasons  for  doing  otherwise,  the  de- 
partmental recommendation  is  respected 
and  followed. 

In  this  instance,  W.  P  A.  is  on  record 
as  approving  striking  out  the  require- 
ment for  an  enforced  30-day  vacation  for 
W.  P.  A.  workers.  That  recommendation 
is  based  upon  years  of  administering  and 
observing  the  W.  P.  A.  program.  Records 
have  been  kept  and  reports  made  on 
facts  concerning  workers  under  this  pro- 
gram. The  recommendation  is  studied: 
not  haphazard  or  sentimental.  There  is 
no  sound  reason  for  rejecting  it. 

To  begin  with,  the  net  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer will  be  no  more  if  the  30-day  pay- 
lees  vacation  is  stricken  out  than  it  will 
if  that  unwise  regulation  is  continued  in 
force  and  effect. 

The  argument  advanced  in  favor  of 
retaining  this  provision  is  that  private 
employment,  arising  out  of  the  defense 
program,  has  lessened  the  need  for  year- 
around  employment  for  W.  P.  A.  workers. 
It  seems  to  me  that  such  an  argument 
falls  of  Its  own  weight.  Certainly  no  one 
who  gives  even  passing  thought  to  the 
comparative  wage  paid  in  private  indus- 
try, and  that  paid  to  W.  P.  A.  workers, 
will  regard  these  fields  of  endeavor  as 
competitive  in  any  sense.  Surely  there 
Is  no  attraction  in  the  physical  labor  de- 
manded in  almost  every  W.  P.  A.  program 
that  would  prompt  any  person  to  cling  to 
a  W.  P.  A.  Job  and  spurn  the  more  re- 
munerative and  less  arduous  private  em- 
ployment. Does  anyone  suppose  W.  P.  A. 
employment  is  work  which  any  man  or 
woman  would  really  want  to  follow  as  a 
career? 

The. fact  of  the  matter  is  that  persons 
now  on  W.  P.  A.  are  men  and  women 
who  cannot  obtain  private  employment. 
I  think  you  could  search  with  a  fine- 
toothed  comb  for  a  W.  P.  A.  worker  who. 
on  the  very  limited  earnings  fixed  by  the 
law.  can  afford  to  take  a  payless  1 -month 
vacation.    They  are  on  W.  P.  A.  because 


they  are  in  need — dire  need.  They  need 
more — not  less — income.  In  most  cases 
they  cannot  afford  the  bare  necessities 
of  life  on  their  present  earnings,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  luxury  of  a  30-day  vaca- 
tion. 

Surveys  have  shown  that  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  number  of  persons 
dropped  by  W.  P.  A.  by  reason  of  appro- 
priation cuts  have  been  able  to  find  em- 
ployment in  3  or  more  months  after  their 
separation.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
this:  The  average  age  of  a  W.  P.  A. 
worker  is  43  years,  an  age  at  which  men 
find  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier 
against  private  employment.  One  out  of 
every  five  W.  P.  A.  workers  is  a  woman, 
and  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
defense  program  has  created  precious 
little  employment  for  women. 

We  are  appropriating  billions  for  de- 
fense, and  it  is  right  that  we  should.  I 
have  voted  for  every  defense  appropria- 
tion that  has  been  submitted.  We  are 
spending,  or  soon  will,  millions  of  dollars 
to  promote  morale,  to  encourage  national 
unity.  That  is  fine;  I  am  all  for  it.  But 
Is  It  consistent  to  vote  these  billions  and 
spend  these  millions  if  we  are  to  short- 
circuit  the  drive  for  national  unity  by 
throwing  men  and  women  out  of  the 
lowest-paid  employment  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  ever  offered  a 
civilian? 

That  strikes  me  as  a  glaring  incon- 
sistency: a  fundamental  weakness  in  our 
thinking  and  planning.  I  hope  this 
amendment  will  prevail. 


Justice  James  F.  Byrnes 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  13.1941 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
SiDeaker,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  rise  to 
congratiilate  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  country  upon  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  of  one  of  the  ablest  men  who  ever 
served  in  this  House.  Hon.  James  F. 
Byrnes,  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Byrnes  served  with  distinction  in 
this  body  for  many  years.  He  is  not  only 
an  able  and  experienced  lawyer,  but  he 
Is  energetic,  conscientious,  and  coura- 
geous. He  is  well  grounded  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  American  insti- 
tutions. He  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  and 
believer  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  a  lover  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  His  appointment  is  a  God- 
send to  the  American  people  at  this  time. 

TTiomas  Jefferson  warned  us  that  if 
our  institutions  were  ever  destroyed,  they 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  courts. 

We  do  not  want  our  Constitution 
changed  by  construction,  or  misconstruc- 
tion.   Such  a  method  is  but  a  manifesta- 


tion of  the  wormwood  of  governmental 

The  people  of  this  country  want  the 
Constitution  applied  and  construed  and 
not  changed  or  destroyed.  If  changes 
are  to  be  made,  let  them  be  made  in  the 
manner  provided  by  the  Constitution  it- 
self. Changing  it  by  construction  shakes 
the  very  foundation  of  our  free  institu- 
tions and  destroys  the  faith  of  our  peo- 
ple in  the  stability  of  the  greatest  Gov- 
ernment the  world  has  ever  known. 

These  innovations  may  at  first  ad- 
versely affect  only  the  Southern  States, 
or  the  industrialists,  or  the  small  busi- 
nessmen or  the  farmers  of  the  Nation, 
but  their  evil  influences  will  spread  and 
grow  until  our  free  institutions  and  our 
American  way  of  life  may  disappear  and 
be  replaced  by  some  form  of  totali- 
tarianism. 

There  is  ample  power  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution  to  do 
evrything  that  needs  to  be  done  to  pro- 
mote the  safety  and  well-being  of  our 
people.  They  do  not  want  any  foreign 
ideologies  written  or  construed  into  that 
sacred  document. 

Therefore,  I  say  again  that  the  people 
of  this  Nation  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  appointment  to  that  august  tri- 
bunal of  such  a  man  as  the  Honorable 
James  F.  Byrnes,  of  South  Carolina. 


There  Shall  Be  No  Gestapo  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  13. 1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  VITO  MARCAN- 
TONIO, OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  delivered  by  me  over  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  June  12.  1941,  en- 
titled "There  Shall  Be  No  Gestapo  in 
America": 

Four  million  so-called  aliens  fingerprinted 
and  registered;  500  noncltlzens  rounded  up 
and  Imprisoned  without  ball;  strike  broken 
by  troops  using  bayonets  against  workers; 
concentration  camps  being  prepared;  work- 
or-flght  order  Is  given  to  workers,  minister  of 
Justice  urges  concentration  camps  and  whole- 
sale deportations.  These  were  the  news 
flashes  which  were  coming  from  Nazi  Ger- 
many In  1936  Take  out  the  words  "minister 
of  Justice"  and  substitute  "United  States  At- 
torney General"  and  we  have  the  news  head- 
lines of  May  and  June  1941  In  these  United 
States. 

These  headline*  are  not  unrelated.  They 
are  the  newspaper  reports  of  Integrated  Inci- 
dents In  the  gigantic  conspiracy  against  the 
peace  and  liberties  of  the  American  people. 

Never  before  In  the  history  of  any  country 
has  there  been  as  much  resistance  to  partici- 
pation In  war  as  there  Is  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people.  It  Is  precisely  because  of 
this  resistance  that  suppression,  persecution. 
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and  hysteria  have  been  employed  In  order  to    I 
smash   the   opposition  of  the  overwhelming 
majority   who   have   consistently   refused   to 
allow  themselves  to  be  dragged  further  Into 
this  Imperialist  war. 

The  pattern  which  li  being  followed  is  no 
different  from  that  adopted  by  Hitler  In  the 
employ  of  his  Gestapo  lagatnst  the  people  of 
Germany.  On  May  18i  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General,  mere  than  500  were 
arrested  In  the  so-called  round-up  of  people 
who  had  entered  Into  the  United  States  Ille- 
gally. These  round-ups  were  widespread  and 
reminiscent  of  the  raids  cf  Attorney  General 
Palmer,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  In  1919  and  1920.  The  generalship 
of  the  offensive  against  the  liberties  of  the 
American  people  then  Is  the  same  general- 
ship of  the  offensive  a|;alnst  the  peace  and 
liberties  of  the  people  tcday.  The  purpose 
of  this  activity  was  provocative  and  Intended 
sclely  to  work  up  that  hysteria  which  would 
condition  the  American  people  to  become  easy 
victims  cf  the  war  conspiracy  and  to  lure 
them  Into  any  easy  surrender  of  their 
liberties. 

The  statements  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  of  newspaper  reports,  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  not  a  single  person  arrested 
In  those  raids  up  to  today,  has  been  dis- 
closed to  be  even  remotely  an  agent  or  a  spy 
or  a  saboteur.  They  are  men,  many  of  whom 
have  American  wives  and  children,  who  some 
years  ago  had  entered  the  United  States  with- 
out passports  or  who  had  overstayed  their 
permits  in  the  United  States.  I  doubt  if  any 
of  these  men  had  even  failed  to  register 
under  the  Alien  Registration  Act.  And  yet 
the  Impression  has  been  created  that  this 
spectacular  dragnet  had  brought  In  enemies 
of  our  Republic. 

I  challenge  the  Attorney  General,  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  cf  Investigation,  and  all  others 
connected  with  these  raids  to  establish  that 
these  Innocent,  hard-working,  law-abiding 
men.  so-called  aliens,  who  are  now  lingering 
In  the  immigration  detention  stations  with- 
out ball,  many  of  whom  wer-  arrested  even 
without  a  properly  sworn-out  warrant,  are 
spies  or  saboteurs  or  have  In  any  manner 
endangered  the  Interest  of  our  Nation.  Now 
that  the  American  people  have  witnessed 
these  Gestapo  raids,  they  ask  for  an  account- 
ing. They  v/ant  a  bill  of  particulars  from 
you.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  and  from  you.  Mr. 
Hoover. 

The  foreign-born,  besides  having  contrib- 
uted their  sweat  and  Llood  to  the  building  of 
America,  have  also  become  an  Important  part 
( "  the  progressive  movement.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  trade-unions  and  other  organizations. 
Joining  with  their  native-born  fellow  work- 
ers m  the  fight  to  make  democracy  live  In 
America.  They  are  part  of  the  great  move- 
ment aeainst  war  and  dictatorship  In  the 
United  States.  Hence  they  have  been  made 
the  object  of  persecution. 

These  super-detective  and  Gestapo-lmltat- 
In"  raids  were  conducted  In  such  an  Indis- 
criminate manner  as  to  terrorize  the  people. 
The  raids  were  made  by  the  P.  B.  I.  and 
immigration  inspectors,  accompanied  by  local 
police,  m  sections  where  workers  live.  It  Is 
In  these  sections  where  the  opposition  to  war 
Is  greatest.  It  Is  significant  that  clubs  and 
restaurants  where  workers  meet  were  the 
places  at  which  these  raids  and  arrests  were 
made.  It  Is  also  significant  that  many  of 
those  arrested  were  union  members.  Thus 
terror  was  spread  where  peace  sentlnent  Is 
strong  and  where  union  men  congregate. 

This  attempt  at  Intimidating  people  who 
are  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  peace  and  trade 
unionism  becomes  further  obvious.  In  that 
these  raids  took  place  at  a  time  which  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  big  drive  to  put  over 
the  Hobbs  concentration  camp  bill,  H.  R.  3. 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  This 
bin.  among  many  other  Infamous  things,  pro- 
\  ides  for  the  detention  In  prison  without  baU 
and  V.  Ithcut  trial  of  noncltlzens  ordered  de- 
ported,  but    whose    deportation   cannot   be 


effected.  Nondeportable  aliens  can  be  de- 
tained in  prison  for  5  months,  or  a  year  and 
3  months.  Those  subject  to  deportation  be- 
cause of  political  or  economic  beliefs  can 
be  Imprisoned  for  life  \iilhout  ball  and  with- 
out trial. 

This  bUl  has  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General.  It  is  a  concentration  camp  bill  In 
that  It  sets  up  a  system  whereby  men  and 
women,  noncltlzens,  may  be  detained  and 
placed  In  Jail  for  5  months  In  some  in- 
stances, for  1  year  and  3  months  or  for  life 
In  other  instances  without  trial,  without 
even  the  slightest  semblance  of  due  process 
of  law.  I  make  that  statement  on  my  re- 
sponsibility as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I 
quote  no  one  else  for  authority  than  the 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States  him- 
self, the  Honorable  Francis  Blddle.  On  June 
2.  1941.  before  the  National  Conference  of 
sixjlil  Workers,  at  Atlantic  City.  N.  J..  In  re- 
ferring to  the  Hobbs  concentration-camp  bill, 
he  stated  (1)  that  the  bill  had  the  backing 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  (2)  "the 
bill  Is  in  a  sense  revolutionary  because  It 
permits  detention  without  trial  by  Jury,  but 
where  aliens  cannot  be  deported  some  such 
control  is  necessary. 

It  Is  a  very  serious  curb  on  civil  rights 
made  essential  by  the  circumstances  of  war. 
So  that  In  the  name  of  a  war  which,  we  are 
told,  will  be  waged  for  the  overthrow  of  Hlt- 
lerlsm— a  war  Incidentally  to  which  the 
American  people  are  overwhelmingly  op- 
posed—we are  establishing  detention  with- 
out trial  by  Jury,  which  Is  admitted  to  be 
a  very  serious  curb  of  civil  rights.  So  that 
In  the  name  of  fighting  Hltlerism  over  there, 
the  Hltlerism  which  has  become  repugnant 
to  the  American  people  precisely  because  of 
the  concentration  camp,  or  detention  without 
trial  by  Jury,  we  are  asked  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  proponents  of  the  bill  to 
establish  Hltlerism  over  here— yes;  the  con- 
centration camp — detention  without  trial  by 

Jury. 

In  this  period  of  stress  and  tension  we 
thus  find  the  Department  of  Justice  engaged 
m  activity  In  support  of  Its  advocacy  of  legis- 
lation which  will  establish  in  America  every- 
thing that  we  despise  In  Hitler  Germany. 
The  Attorney  General,  In  an  address  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Judicature 
Society,  stated,  "Every  period  of  our  national 
history  which  has  felt  great  stress  and  ten- 
sion from  abroad  has  left  a  trail  In  the 
administration  of  Justice  that  we  do  not 
retrace  with  pride."  With  Just  how  much 
pride  will  our  children  be  able  to  retrace  the 
administration  of  Justice  under  the  present 
Department  of  Justice  and  under  the  present 
Attorney  General? 

The  concentration -camp  bill,  the  Allen 
Registration  Act,  the  mass  raids  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  this  entire  offensive 
agaln&t  the  noncltlzen  has  brought  about  a 
condition  of  discrimination  which  Is  repug- 
nant to  every  concept  of  decency  and  Ameri- 
canism. I  quote  for  my  authority  for  this 
statement  the  Social  Security  Board,  which, 
m  Its  report  on  labor  shortages  of  January  30, 
1941,  stated  as  follows: 

"From  virtually  every  Industrial  State 
come  reports  that  employers  are  refusing  to 
hire  noncltlzens,  and  that  employers  are  go- 
ing far  beyond  the  legal  requirements  fixed 
by  the  Government. 

"By  act  of  Congress,  the  employment  of 
aliens  In  private  Industry  working  on  Gov- 
ernment   contracts    is    not    prohibited    but 

restricted. 

"Employers'  specifications  extend  far  be- 
yond the  requirements  of  citizenship  In 
some  Instances  It  does  not  suffice  that  the 
worker  himself  be  born  In  the  United  States, 
but  both  parents  must  be  Amerlcnn-born. 
There  are  even  Instances  where  the  grand- 
parents as  well  must  be  Amerlcan-bnrn.' 

The  order  of  the  day  Is  not  only  discrimi- 
nation against  the  noncltlzen  but  agaln&t  his 
native-born  children  and  even  his  native- 
born  grandchildren.    It  carries  out  the  ac- 


cusation that  I  have  repeatedly  made  that 
the  attack  on  the  noncltlzen  becomes,  after 
the  first  charge,  an  assault  on  the  cltiaeo 
as  well.  No  defense  of  democracy  can  be  suc- 
cessful If  we  close  our  eyes  to  the  attack  on 
the  foreign -bom.  The  defense  of  the  right* 
of  the  foreign-bom,  of  the  Negro,  and  of  po- 
litical, racial,  and  religious  minorities  Is  a 
defense  of  democracy  at  the  bridgehead 

Once  we  permit  a  break  through  at  these 
bridgeheads  of  democracy,  then  our  last  line 
of  defense  becomes  subjected  to  the  fire  of 
those  who  under  the  guise  of  so-called  na- 
tional  defense  and  In   the  interests  of  the 
prosecution  of  an  Imperialist  war  seek  to  de- 
stroy the  democratic  rights  of  every  single 
American.     We     cannot     defend    democracy 
anywhere  else  In  the  world  unless  we  firft 
make  It  safe  In  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  Is  not  the  first  time  In  the  history  of 
our  country  that  we  have  witnessed  legisla- 
tion and  activity   against   the  forelgn-bcrn. 
In  the  very  beginning  of  our  Republic  the 
forerunners  of  those  who  advocate  concen- 
tration campys  today  and  the  persecution  'A 
the  foreign-born,  legislated  against  the  In- 
terests of  the  American  people,  and  enacted 
the  alien  and  sedition  laws  of  1798.     Then, 
too.  the  apprehension  of  spies  and  aaboteuis 
was  used  as  the  smoke  screen  behind  which 
the  enemies  of  American  liberty  sought  to 
destroy  It.     Then.  too.  there  was  a  war  in 
Europe.    Then,  too,  Thomas  Jefferson,  great 
founder    of    our    American   democracy,    was 
called  a  foreign  agent.     Then,  too,  Thoma* 
Jefferson  exposed  the  conspiracy  against  tl.e 
peace  and  liberties  of  the  American  people 
when  he  said: 

"One  of  the  war  party.  In  a  fit  of  unguard- 
ed passion  declared  some  time  ago  they 
would  pass  an  alien  bill,  and  a  sedition  bill. 
•  •  •  I  consider  these  laws  as  merely  au 
experiment  on  the  American  mind,  to  see 
how  far  It  will  bear  an  avowed  violation  of 
the  Constitution.  •  •  •  The  alien  bill  U 
a  most  detestable  thing." 

Then,  too,  the  American  people  rallied, 
repealed  the  Allen  and  Sedition  Acts,  and  de- 
stroyed the  prowar  forces  that  were  respon- 
sible for  them.  Now,  too,  there  Is  a  war  In 
Europe.  Now,  too,  the  enemies  of  the  peace 
and  liberties  of  the  American  people  are 
driving  against  them  behind  a  smcke  screen 
of  spy  and  saboteur  hysteria.  Now,  too,  those 
who  stand  up  and  fight  for  the  peace  and 
freedom  of  the  American  people  are  called 
spies,  foreign  agents,  and  aliens.  Now,  too, 
the  attack  is  made  on  the  foreign  born,  ihe 
Negro,  political,  racial,  and  religious  minori- 
ties. Now,  too,  the  warmakers  are  Imposing 
alien  and  sedition  laws  on  the  American  people 
In  order  to  destroy  our  peace  and  freedom. 
Now,  too,  the  American  people  recognize  that 
these  attacks  are  attacks  on  all  of  the  people. 
Now,  too,  the  American  people  will  rally  and 
wlf  historic  firmness  say  to  the  President,  to 
the  Attorney  General,  and  to  the  Congress- 
men and  Senators,  "There  shall  be  no  Gestapo 
in  America." 


The  Farm  Pro^nim 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 


Friday.  June  13. 1941 


LETTER    FROM    CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 


▼acauon.    Tney  are  on  w.  P.  a.  oecause  |  uon.    fiucn  a  memoa  is  dui,  a  mamieswi-  i  wiis  resisismce  uia\.  Bupyieooiwu,  |^>cvu»w.^ 


ported,   but    whose    deportation   cannot    oe   i   Dora  greautuuui. 
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narks  In  the  Record.  I  desire  to  Include 
a  letter  that  I  have  received  from  a 
constituent.  This  letter  Is  typical  of  a 
number  of  other  letters  that  I  have  re- 
ceived. Mr.  Anderson  Is  one  of  the  sub- 
stantial farmers  In  his  community. 

BrntoKK,  Kans..  May  4,  1941. 
Ck}ngrMnnan  Bdwaio  H.  Rezs, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DcAK  Ms.  Ritrs«:  I  «m  and  have  been 
actively  engaged  In  farming  and  stock  feed- 
ing for  the  paat  32  years.  I  was  born  and 
h«v»  lived  In  the  same  community  all  my 
life.  I  was  16  years  old  when  I  started  farm- 
ing, rented  a  160-acre  farm,  and  went  In  debt 
for  all  my  farm  equipment.  When  19  years. 
I  bought  the  160-acre  farm  that  I  was  rent- 
'.ng  for  which  I  paid  $10,000,  paid  down  $1,500. 
and  went  in  debt  for  the  balance.  Since 
then  I  have  bought  other  land  until  today 
my  wife  and  I.  and  daughter.  21.  graduating 
from  college  this  spring,  and  son.  17.  finish- 
ing high  school  this  spring,  own  312  acres 
of  fertUe  land  on  which  we  have  built 
$30,000  of  improvements.  Including  a  modem 
home.  While  we  still  have  a  Government 
loan  on  this  property  we  do  not  have  any 
back  Interest  or  taxes  due. 

So  much  for  that.  What  1  am  Interested 
tn  now  Is  the  future.  I  am  wondering  how 
we  farmers  and  stockmen  are  going  to  con- 
tinue m  the  future  with  the  Government  set- 
up of  farm  programs  and  marketing  quota* 
telling  us.  the  farmers,  what  we  can  plant, 
what  we  can  sell,  and  what  we  can  feed  to 
our  livestock. 

I  am  wondering  about  the  fulvire  for  the 
American  farmer  By  the  American  farmer 
1  mean  the  real  farmer— the  family  that  Is 
really  trying  to  make  an  honest  living  and 
trying  to  pay  their  honest  debts  by  honest 
labor  and  efforts.  And  I  don't  mean  the  farm 
family  that  is  always  some  place  in  their  car 
and  Is  always  trvlng  to  figure  out  some  way 
that  they  can  crook  the  Government  out  of 
a  larger  farm  payment  or  some  Individual  out 
of  his  honest  earnings  by  dUhonesty.  There 
•re  too  many  of  this  type  and  the  number 
is  increasing  every  year.  And  I  believe  that 
the  farm  program  has  done  much  to  Increase 
this  condition. 

I  believe  In.  and  I  am  In  favor  of.  the  Gov- 
ernment giving  to  the  American  farmer  the 
American  market  for  his  products  Instead  of 
buying  beef  and  other  products  from  other 
countries.  I  believe  that  this  way  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  will  come  nearer  making  an  hon- 
est, comfortable  living  than  he  can  with 
the  condlUona  as  they  are  today.  Today 
there  are  millions  of  dollars  spent  through 
the  farm  programs  which  dictate  to  us  farm- 
ers how  we  are  to  run  our  farms,  and  this  Is 
done  In  many,  if  not  In  most  cases,  through 
men  that  know  very  little  about  farming  and 
in   many   cases   have   made   failures    them- 

aelvet. 

I  know  this  to  be  a  fact,  for  in  my  own 
township  we  have  seven  men  at  the  head  of 
the  program.  Including  the  county  chairman. 
Out  of  the  seven,  six  have  lost  their  farms 
through  foreclosure  or  by  deeding  their  land 
to  the  loan  company  prior  to  foreclosure,  and 
the  seventh  has  been  on  work  relief.  Today 
these  seven  men  are  telling  the  rest  of  us 
how  to  rtm  our  farms.  This  la  the  class  of 
farmers  who  are  In  favor  of  the  farm  program 
and  who  undoubtedly  will  vote  on  the  mar- 
keting quou  on  wheat,  if  given  a  chance. 

Now,  if  this  marketing  quota  Is  voted  In 
and  we  farmers  are  compelled  to  pay  a  penalty 
before  we  can  even  feed  otir  excess  wheat  to 
livestock  on  our  own  farms,  then  I  say  our 
liberty  is  gone,  and  I  think  there  will  be 
more  trouble  right  here  at  home  in  every 
community  than  there  Is  tn  Europe  today. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  raise  corn  In 
this  oommunity  for  some  time.    In  fact,  I 


feel  certain  that  there  have  been  more  bush- 
els of  seed  com  planted  In  this  township  the 
last  9  years,  or  since  1932,  than  there  have 
been  bushels  harvested  and  cribbed.  But  we 
have  raised  good  wheat  and  I,  as  well  as 
many  of  my  neighbors,  have  fed  lots  of  wheat 
to  hogs,  cattle,  and  poultry  with  good  results. 
I  consider  a  bushel  of  wheat  worth  more 
than  a  bushel  of  corn  for  hogs.  Why  not  let 
us  raise  and  feed  the  crops  that  we  are 
equipped  to  raise  and  can  raise  Instead  of 
forcing  ua  to  ship  or  truck  In  grain  that  we 
cannot  raise  for  a  long  distance  at  great 
expense? 

I  hope  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  farmer,  as  a  whole,  In  the  past,  has  been 
considered  an  honest,  hard-working  class  of 
people,  but  I  believe  that  if  this  farm  program 
Is  continued  that  this  will  not  be  true  In  the 
future.  I  believe  this  to  be  true  because  I 
think  If  he  can  get  a  larger  payment  by  giv- 
ing In  false  yields  or  figures  It  is  going  to 
tempt  him  to  do  so  because  It  comes  from  the 
Government,  and  too  many  people  don't 
know  who"  the  Government  Is  or  where  the 
money  comes  from. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  so  as  to  retain  the 
farmer's  liberty,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the 
farmer  will  do  a  better  Job  of  operating  his 
own  farm  than  anyone  can  do  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  even  at  our  own  county 
seat. 

Thanks,  and  hoping  for  our  liberty  I  am, 
Bespcctf\illy  yours, 

W.   J.    ANDE31SON. 


New  York  State  Council,  Knifhts  of 
Colambus,  Pledges  Support  of  Na- 
tional-Defense Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  FITZPATRICK 

OF  Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  13, 1941 


RESOLUTION      OP     NEW      YORK      STATE. 
COUNCIL.   KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 


Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  the  forty-sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Council, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  held  at  Saratoga 
Springs.  N.  Y.,  on  May  30  and  31.  1941: 

Whereas  the  war  now  raging  In  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  continues  to  bring  ever-Increas- 
ing destruction  of  life,  leaving  In  Its  wake 
starvation,  ruin,  and  chaos;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  Is  In 
a  position  to  use  the  weight  of  Its  tremendous 
influence  to  contribute  to  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities and  to  bring  to  a  halt  this  wanton 
destruction  and  restore  a  Just  peace  based  on 
charity  and  Justice  for  the  rights  of  all:  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  are  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  antl-Chrisllan  philosophy  of 
government  of  the  totalitarian  s^ate,  and 
are  deeply  concerned  with  the  concentration 
of  all  our  powers,  spiritual  and  physical,  on 
the  protection  of  our  country  against  this 
aerlous  threat  to  our  traditional  principles; 
are  likewise  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that 


the  responsibility  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress  Is  especially  heavy  at  this  time  when 
all  are  so  anxious  to  provide  for  our  coun- 
try's adequate  defense  and  to  avoid  involve- 
ment In  the  war,  in  keeping  with  the  desires 
of  the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens;  and 

Whereas  our  Holy  Father  Plus  XII  has 
pointed  out  that  "nothing  is  gained  by  war 
that  cannot  be  achieved  by  peace,"  and  that 
"in  war.  all  Is  lost";  and 

Whereas  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
the  United  States,  in  an  official  statement 
made  through  the  administrative  board  of 
the  National-  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  have 
declared  that  "the  will  of  America  today  Is 
set  on  peace,  not  war.  as  the  aim  of  our  de- 
fense program";  and 

Whereas  In  a  statement  signed  by  Catholic 
and  Anglican  bishops  of  England  it  was  said: 
"Tlie  present  evils  of  the  world  are  due  to 
the  failure  of  nations  and  peoples  to  carry  out 
the  laws  of  God."  which  statement  urged  that 
the  Government  of  England  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  five-point  program  of  Plus 
XII  for  peace:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  New  York  State  Council, 
Knights  of  Columbus.  In  convention  assem- 
bled, representing  51.000  members  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  while  prayerfully  hoping 
that  the  President  and  Congress  will  use 
their  good  ofBces  as  an  effective  means  of 
keeping  America  out  of  war  and  In  assisting 
the  world  to  come  to  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
based  on  principles  of  Christian  charity  and 
Justice,  hereby  pledge  our  fullest  support  for 
the  defense  program;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Honorable  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  Member  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  adopted  at  a  session 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Council  held  In  the  city  of  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y..  on  May  31,  1941. 

Hugh  A.  Dotle, 

State  Deputy. 

Attest: 

Francis  J.  Nilan, 

State  Secretary. 


Tbe  Sore  Thumb  in  the  Draft 


\  ■;        EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  13, 1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MILWAL^KEE 
JOURNAL 


Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  June  11, 
1941: 

(From  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  June  11, 
1941) 

THE  SORI  THrMB  IN  THE  DRAFT 

The  shortcomings  and  absurdities  of  the 
present  draft  law  and  its  national  adminis- 
tration stick  out  like  a  sore  thumb  in  the 
case  of  John  D.  Rlgney,  Chicago  White  Sox 
pitcher,  who  was  deferred  by  his  local  board 


on  the  ground  that. he  would  lose  too  much 
salary  if  he  answered  the  call.  Rlgney  pulls 
down  from  $12,000  to  $15,000  a  year,  paid  In 
five  Installments  during  the  summer  months. 
He  wants  to  wait  until  he  has  collected  it, 
plus  a  bonus,  before  he  reports. 

The  primary  trouble  does  not  lie  In  his 
claims  for  deferment.  There  might  be  a 
basis,  due  to  the  plan  on  which  he  is  paid, 
if  others  got  the  same  treatment.  But  the 
Detroit  Tigers  gave  up  Hank  Greenberg.  star 
outfielder,  and  he  gave  up  $50,000  a  year— 
without  a  squawk.  He  did  not  ask  a  day. 
And  Bobby  Feller,  of  Cleveland,  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  ask  no  deferment.  Fel- 
ler stands  to  lose  $45,000  a  year,  almost  as 
much  as  the  $48,000  now  being  lost  by  the 
drafted  former  head  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

But  to  leave  ball  players,  this  wide  varia- 
tion In  treatment  runs  all  through  the  draft 
administration,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  rules  and  that  local  boards  can  decide  as 
they  please.  One  board  takes  away  the  par- 
tial support  of  a  widowed  mother,  and 
another  board  defers  a  man  who  earns  $1,350 
a  year  because  he  has  a  wife,  who  also  earns 
$1,350  a  year.  These  are  from  the  records. 
Tliere  are  many  such  cockeyed  instances. 

In  the  case  of  Rlgney.  the  Illinois  director 
of  selective  service  did  right  In  appealing  the 
decision  of  the  River  Forest  board.  You  can- 
not let  such  things  stand  and  hfve  any 
morale  in  selective  service.  It  becomes  too 
selective.  We  hope  President  Roosevelt  will 
see  the  seriousness  of  such  discriminations 
when  the  appeal  against  the  Rlgney  defer- 
ment reaches  him. 

And  let  It  be  hoped  that  Congress  will 
shake  off  Its  shell  shock  and  get  around  to 
the  draft  question  soon,  enacting  some  rules 
for  the  present  draft  law  and  also  a  perma- 
nent law  under  which  all  future  registrants 
will  be  placed— a  law  that  will  put  respon- 
sibility for  a  year  of  service,  either  in  the 
Army  or  In  defense  Industry,  on  the  young 
men  rather  than  on  the  draft  boards. 

They  would  know  when  they  registered 
at  18  that  they  had  a  year  to  serve.  They 
would  be  given  opportunity  to  complete  their 
schooling  and  also  a  considerable  latitude  of 
choice  in  other  ways.  But  there  would  be 
no  dodj?ing  over  marriage,  dependency,  or 
loss  of  fat  salaries. 


Associate  Justice  James  F.  Byrnes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


o» 


HON.  ARTHUR  W.  MITCHELL 

or  ILLINOIS  _ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  13, 1941 


LETTERS    IN    REFERENCE    TO    APPOINT- 
MENT TO  SUPREME  COURT 


Mr.  MITCHELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OHD,  I  include  the  following  letters: 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  17,  1941. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 

The  White  House.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  No  man  In  the 
United  States  has  watched  with  deeper  and 


keener  Interest  your  effort  to  appoint  worthy 
men  to  office  than  I.  I  wired  you  from 
Chicago  in  1937  highly  commending  your 
Judgment  and  courage  in  the  appointment 
of  Associate  Justice  Black  to  the  Supreme 
Court  bench.  I  am  writing  now  to  endorse 
Senator  James  F.  "Btrnes  to  fill  the  vacancy 
on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  created  by  the 
resignation  of  Justice  McReynolds. 

I  have  known  Senator  Btrnes  for  about 
30  years.  Aside  from  being  an  outstanding 
lawyer  and  statesman,  he  Is  a  genuine  new 
dealer,  courageous  and  honest,  and  Just  to 
his  fellow  man.  I'  has  been  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  me  to  confer  with 
Senator  Btrnes  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  Congress,  and  to  note  his  broad  vision  and 
his  determination  to  be  fair  and  Just  to  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  race  or  color.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  Senator  Btrnes  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  best.  If  not  the  best,  quali- 
fied men  In  this  country  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  tn  your  wise  Judgment 
you  will  see  fit  to  appoint  him  to  this  place 
on  the  bench  where  I  am  sure  he  will  con- 
tinue to  render  that  superlative  degree  of 
service  which  has  characterized  his  career 
over  a  long  period  of  years.  Thousands  of 
well-thlnklng  people  of  my  race  Join  me  in 
making  this  request  of  you.  We  hope  and 
pray  that  you  can  grant  It.    I  am, 

Very  sincerely  and  gratefully  years. 
Arthttr  W.  MrrcHELL. 

The  WnrrE  House. 
Washington.  May  20,  1941. 
Hon.  Arthur  W.  Mh-chell. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Bto.  MrrcHELL:  Please  accept  the 
President's  thanks  for  your  letter  of  May  17. 
He  wants  you  to  know  that  he  appreciates 
your  courtesy  In  telling  him  of  your  high  esti- 
mate of  the  qualifications  of  Hon.  James  P. 
Btrnes  for  appointment  as  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

M.  H.  McInttre. 
Secretary  to  the  President. 


United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

May  20,  1941. 
Hon.  Arthur  W.  MrrcHELL. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  MrrcHELL:  I  am  In  receipt  of  copy  of 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  President  by  you 
with  reference  to  the  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Because  this  expression  of 
your  good  will  is  unsolicited,  It  is  all  the  more 
appreciated. 

When  Justice  McReynolds  retired,  some  of 
my  colleagues  suggested  that  since  It  was  a 
southern  vacancy  I  should  l)e  appointed. 
Naturally  I  was  fiattered.  Like  most  lawyers. 
I  regard  the  appointment  to  the  Court  as  a 
great  honor.  As  time  has  passed,  I  confess 
that  I  have  doubt  as  to  whether,  after  my 
active  life  In  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  I  would  be  happy  In  the  work 
of  the  Court.  Consequently  I  have  urged  my 
friends  not  to  do  anything  to  Infiuence  my 
appointment.  However,  there  wUl  be  time 
enough  for  me  to  decide  whether  I  want  to 
leave  the  Senate,  should  the  President  see  fit 
to  offer  me  the  appointment.  I  am  telling 
you  now  of  my  views  only  because  I  appre- 
ciate your  friendly  Interest. 

You  have  proved  a  sound  and  constructive 
leader.  I  am  not  Indulging  in  fiattery  when 
I  say  you  have  rendered  to  your  people  a  serv- 
ice excelled  only  by  your  preceptor,  Booker 
T  Washington,  whose  life  undoubtedly  has 
iiifiuenced  your  thinking.  When  you  express 
the  opinion  that  I  have  been  fair  and  Just  to 


all  people,  regardless  of  race,  it  la  a  real  com- 
pliment. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  F.  Btrnes. 


Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  13, 1941 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  MANIS-HQUE 
(MICH.)   CITY  COUNCIL 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remark*  in 
the  Rbcord,  I  include  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  City  Council  of  Manis- 
tique.  Mich.,  urging  the  construction  of 
the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  due  to  the  Im- 
measurable benefits  it  would  bring  to  this 
county: 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
did.  on  June  5,  1941.  send  a  special  message 
to  Congress  urging  the  Congress  to  authorise 
the  construct  on  of  the  St  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project;  and 

Whereas  this  city  council  suggests  that  the 
construction  of  this  project  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  would  be  of  immeasurable  bene- 
fit to  this  country  In  Its  defense  program;  and 
Whereas  the  present  rate  of  ship  tonnage 
being  sunk  by  the  dictator  nations  Is  far  ir 
excess  of  our  ability  to  replace  the  same  un- 
less  shipyards  on  the  Great  Lakes  are  enabled 
to  participate  in  this  building  program;  and 
Whereas  shipyards  located  on  the  Great 
Lakes  are  so  far  removed  from  either  the 
Atlantic  or  Pacific  seaboards  as  to  make  them 
less  vulnerable  to  attack  In  the  event  of  war; 
and 

Whereas  there  now  appears  to  be  an  enor- 
mous shortage  of  oil  and  oil  commodities 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  due  to  lack  of 
tankers  available  to  transport  oil  and  oU 
products,  which,  if  the  seaway  project  were 
now  a  realltv,  would  come  by  pipe  line  to 
the  Great  Lakes  and  then  be  transported  to 
the  seaboard;  and 

Whereas  the  projected  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  would 
not  only  provide  the  facilities  for  getting  ^ 
large  oceangoing  ships  and  their  cargoes  from 
the  ports  and  shipyards  on  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  would  also  provide 
an  enormous  amount  of  cheap  electrical  en- 
ergy sorely  needed  at  this  very  moment  in  our 
defense  program:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  unanimously  endorse 
the  Presidenc's  action  In  urging  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project  at  the  earliest  date  pos- 
sible; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Arthur  H.  Vanden- 
BERC.  Hon.  Prentiss  M.  Brown,  Hon.  Fred 
Bradlet,  and  to  all  of  the  remaining  Michigan 
Representatitres  In  Congress. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a  true 
copy  of  a  resolution  made  and  unanimously 


h' 


kettng  quou  on  wheat.  If  given  a  chance. 

Now.  If  this  marketing  quoU  Is  voted  In 
and  we  fanners  are  compelled  to  pay  a  penalty 
before  we  can  even  feed  our  excess  wheat  to 
llTestock  on  our  own  farms,  then  I  say  our 
liberty  Is  gone,  and  I  think  there  will  be 
more  trouble  right  here  at  home  In  every 
community  than  there  la  to  Europe  today. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  raise  corn  In 
this  community   (or  some  time.    In  fact,  I 
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destruction  and  restore  a  Jxist  peace  based  on 
charity  and  Justice  for  the  rights  of  all:  and 
Whereas  the  American  people  are  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  antl-Chrisllan  philosophy  of 
government  of  the  totalitarian  s^ate,  and 
are  deeply  concerned  with  the  concentration 
of  all  our  powers,  spiritual  and  physical,  on 
the  protection  of  our  country  against  this 
serious  threat  to  our  traditional  principles; 
are  likewise  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that 


1941: 

(From  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  June  11, 
1941) 

THE  SORI  THrMB  IN  THI  DRATT 

The  shortcomings  and  absurdities  of  the 
present  draft  law  and  its  national  adminis- 
tration stick  out  like  a  sore  thumb  in  the 
case  of  John  D.  Rigney,  Chicago  White  Sox 
pitcher,  who  was  deferred  by  his  local  board 
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•dopted  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Manls- 
Uque  City  Council  held  on  Monday  evening 
at  7:30  p   m.,  June  9  A.  D.  1»41. 

(sxALl  L.  B.  CmrmiDZH. 

City  Clerk. 


Iiukpeiuieot  Air  Force  Proponents  Are 
Actnre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  W«ST  \T«GIinA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  13, 1941 

'f  

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  I  placed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  certain  editorial  and  news 
commentjndicating  the  growing  strength 
of  p'Voposals  for  an  independent  air  force. 
Today  I  have  learned  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  Representative 
Barrt.  has  Introduced  a  measure  on  the 
subject.  This  bill  has  been  referred,  as 
has  legislation  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  Representative  Beitct,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  Representa- 
tive OsMERS.  to  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures In  the  Executive  Departments. 
I  have  two  measures.  H.  R.  3795  and  H.  R. 
4532.  before  that  committee.  The  first 
would  establish  a  Department  of  National 
Defense,  and  would  set  up  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  air  force  as  a  branch 
equal  to  the  status  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
The  second  proposal  would  bring  alwut 
the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Air 
Defense  which  would  be  administered  by 
a  Secretary  of  Air  Defense  who  would 
take  over- the  present  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  relating  to  military 
aeronautics. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 
Representative  Mundt.  has  pending  a 
resolution  which  would  call  on  the  Rules 
Committee  to  create  a  special  group  of 
House  Members  to  thoroughly  Investi- 
gate the  subject  of  a  unified  air  force. 
There  are  also  many  of  our  colleagues 
who  are  deeply  interested  In  seeing  ac- 
tion at  this  time.  I  am  hopeful  that 
hearings  can  be  arranged  in  the  near 
future. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  I  In- 
clude at  this  point  an  article  from  the 
Evening  Sun.  Baltimore.  Md.,  under  date 
of  May  31: 
|Prom  the  Baltimcn-e  Sun  of  May  31.  1941) 

Will  An  Powxm  Rkallt  Sufxbsxde  Sxa 

POWTIT 

"ToAtLj  we  are  witnessing  the  twUlght  of 
•«•  power.  Tomorrow  the  whole  epoch  of 
modem  histoiy  conditioned  by  that  weapon 
will  be  ended."  The  statement  Is  that  of 
ICaj.  Alexander  P.  de  Seversky.  who.  In  the 
June  Issue  of  the  American  Mercury,  warns 
that  air  power  is  talcing  its  place. 

Our  two-ocean  Navy  will  not  be  completed 
f or  S  or  6  years.  By  that  time  Major  de  Se- 
versky contends  that  such  advances  will  have 
been  made  In  aviation  that  the  Navy  will  be 
useless,  ready  for  the  scrap  heap.  The  Doug- 
las B-19  tx>mber  now  has  a  range  of  nearly 
t.000  miles,  and  a  Martin  flying  beat  Is  being 


designed  for  far  greater  distances.  In  the 
major's  opinion,  there  will  be,  within  5  years, 
a  plane  with  around-the-world  range  of  25,000 
miles.  "When  that  is  achieved,"  he  says, 
"there  will  remain  no  major  tactical  task 
heretofore  entrusted  to  navies  which  has  not 
been  swallowed  up  by  aviation." 

Already.  Major  de  Seversky  asserts,  the  air- 
plane has  robbed  the  navy  of  Its  offensive 
power.  Experience  In  the  present  war,  he 
says,  confirms  the  following  axioms : 

1.  That  surface  forces.  Including  naval 
units,  cannot  operate  If  the  sky  above  is  In 
enemy  control. 

a.  That  aviation  carried  along  by  the  fleet 
ItMlf  Is  ineffectual  against  hostile  land-based 
aircraft. 

3.  That  only  air  power  cari  erect! vely  fight 
air  power. 

He  calls  attention  to  the  futility  of  the 
British  Fleet  in  its  effort  to  prevent  the  Nazi 
invasion  of  Norway  In  the  face  of  the  Nazi 
control  of  the  air,  how  It  had  to  keep  out  of 
harm's  way  while  Nazi  transports,  protected 
by  planes,  went  back  and  forth  across  the 
Skagerrak.  He  reminds  that  It  was  the 
temporary  Britleh  mastery  of  the  air  over 
EJunkirk.  rather  than  the  British  Navy,  which 
made  possible  the  evacuation  of  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force,  and  that  it  is  the 
R.  A.  F.  and  not  the  Navy  which  has  thwarted 
and  still  thwarta  the  attempts  at  Invasion 
of  the  British  Isles.  Nazi  positions  along  the 
English  Channel  are  within  range  of  the 
Navy's  guns,  but  it  is  the  airplanes  that  are 
counted  upon  to  attack  and  destroy  them. 
No  longer,  he  says,  is  It  possible  for  the  fleet 
to  lay  siege  to  the  coast.  It  can  only  launch 
a  sudden  attack,  trusting  to  surprise  and 
weather  conditions  unfavorable  to  airplanes. 
Major  de  Seversky  admits  ihat  the  British 
Fleet  has  operated  successfully  In  the  Medi- 
terranean during  the  past  year,  but  he 
argues  that  that  was  because  Italy's  air  force 
is  antiquated.  The  picture  changed  as  soon 
as  the  Nazi  Luftwaffe  appeared  on  the  scene 
and.  he  declares,  the  continued  operation  of 
the  British  Fleet  in  that  corner  wlU  depend 
upon  whether  or  not  Great  Britain  eventually 
will  control  the  air. 

Had  he  written  his  article  after  the  events 
of  the  last  few  weeks  Major  de  Seversky  might 
Lave  added  to  his  list  of  air -power  achieve- 
ments the  destruction  of  many  units  of  the 
British  Fleet  by  dive  bombers  in  the  narrow 
waters  around  Crete  and  the  Important  part 
which  airplanes  played  In  the  shadowing  and 
crippling  of  the  Bismarck  that  preceded  her 
sinking. 

Major  de  Seversky  i  larges  that  the  expon- 
ents of  naval  power  base  their  arguments 
upon  the  present  stattis  of  airplanes  without 
taking  into  account  the  progress  which  will 
continue  to  be  made.  "Now  Imagine  the 
range  of  air  power  expanded  three  to  five 
times — as  It  Inevitably  will  be  In  the  next 
few  years,"  he  says.  "The  Atlantic  then  be- 
comes another  Skagerrak,  every  bit  as  vtilner- 
able  as  the  North  Sea.  Unless  they  have 
land-based  aviation  better  than  the  foe's, 
navies  must  then  escape  from  the  Atlantic — 
even  If  that  foe  were  entirely  without  a  navy. 
America  will  then  be  in  precisely  the  same 
strategic  position  as  the  British  Isles  today, 
with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  equivalent  to  the 
English  Channel,  and  its  control,  like  control 
of  the  channel  today,  depending  on  relative 
aviation  strengths." 

The  author  touches  upon  the  comparative 
costs  of  battleships  and  planes.  He  figures 
the  cost  of  a  capital  ship  at  $100,000,000. 
For  the  same  amount  of  money  it  would  be 
possible  to  construct  250  bombers  capable  of 
flying  to  a  European  target,  dropping  their 
explosive  loads,  and  rettirning.  He  estimates 
that  each  of  them  cotild  carry  20  tons  of  ex- 
plosives, making  their  striking  power  equal 
to  10,000  Stukas. 

Unquestionably  Major  de  Seversky  makes 
out  a  strong  case  for  air  power.  If  our  two- 
ocean  navy  will  have  to  be  scrapped  as  soon 


as  It  Is  built,  why  should  It  be  built  at  all? 
Would  It  not  be  better  to  drop  all  plans  and 
devote  entire  attention  to  the  air  force?  As 
Impressive  as  the  arguments  for  air  power 
are.  there  still  remain  objections  to  putting 
complete  trust  In  It. 

In  the  first  place,  In  discussing  relative 
costs,  the  major  does  not  allow  for  the  fact 
that  while  250  bomber  planes  would  be  obso- 
lete m  a  few  years,  a  $100,000,000  battleship 
might  be  expected  to  have  a  life  of  from  15 
to  20  years. 

F\irthermore,  as  impressive  aa  air  power  has 
been  in  the  present  war,  it  has  not  been  the 
complete  answer.  In  spite  of  the  devastat- 
ing raids  on  British  cities,  the  cities  still  sxir- 
Tive.  There  is  considerable  doubt  as  to 
whether  air  power  alone  can  bring  about  a 
decision.  There  are  few  people  who  believe, 
for  example,  that  If  Great  Britain  gains  mas- 
tery of  the  air.  she  will  be  able  to  conquer 
Germany  without  the  assistance  of  an  expe- 
ditionary force  which  would  certainly  call  for 
the  services  of  a  navy. 

The  progress  of  aviation  which  the  major 
asstimes  may  be  too  optimistic.  Besides,  he 
does  not  allow  for  Improvements  which  may 
be  made  In  the  protection  of  ships  against 
planes  during  the  same  period.  Indeed,  while 
air  jxjwer  has  accomplished  wonders,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  handicapped  where 
It  has  not  had  the  assistance  of  other 
branches  of  military  power.  The  answer 
would  teem  to  lie,  not  In  the  supremacy  cf 
air  power  to  the  exclusion  of  naval  power, 
but  rather  in  a  combination  of  the  two.  In 
fact,  Major  de  Seversky,  In  spite  of  his  en- 
thusiasm for  air  power,  seems  to  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusion,  for,  at  the  end  of  his 
article  he  remarks:  "I  am  not  arguing  for 
the  immediate  scrapping  or  limitation  of 
uaval  strength.  While  naval  utility  has  been 
seriously  restricted  It  has  not  yet  been  en- 
tirely wiped  out.  What  I  am  arguing  for  is 
a  broader,  more  modern  approach  to  the 
whole  problem  of  America's  national  secu- 
rity; one  that  recognizes  the  changes  in  the 
science  of  war-making  enforce'  by  the 
growth  of  military  aviation."  Nobody  Is 
llkel:  to  differ  with  him  on  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  well-known 
aviation  writers.  Joseph  S.  Edgerton,  re- 
cently wrote  the  following  article  in  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star: 

[From  the  Washington  Star) 

Si-PARATE  AiB  Force  Backers  Mat  Force 
Congress  Show-down — Randolph  Will 
Press  for  Public  Hearings  on  His  Proposal 

(By  Joseph  S.  Edgerton) 

Efforts  to  bring  about  a  show-down  on  the 
long-standing  controversy  over  creation  of  a 
separate  air  force  before  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress  were  forecast  today. 

Since  the  fight  for  a  separate  air  force 
virtually  ruptured  the  high  command  of  the 
Army  Air  Service  and  resulted  In  the  resigna- 
tion from  the  Army  of  the  late  Gen.  William 
Mitchell  in  1926  there  has  been  no  more  con- 
troversial problem  in  connection  with  Amer- 
ican air  defense. 

Author  of  a  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Air  Defense  ranking  equally  with  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  Representative  Ran- 
dolph. Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  said  today 
he  would  seek  a  public  hearing  on  the  meas- 
ure and.  if  necessary,  would  undertake  the 
circulation  among  Members  of  Congress  of  a 
petition  to  force  consideration  of  the  matter. 
There  Is.  he  said.  Increasing  support  for  such 
legislation  in  Congress,  which  long  has  fought 
shy  of  the  separate  air  force  problem. 

transition  step  perilous 
"If  we  are  going  to  have  a  separate  air 
force  at  all,"  Mr.  Randolph  said,  "It  should 
be  established,  trained,  and  in  working  order 
before  the  emergency  facing  this  country 
becomes  acute.  The  transition  to  a  separate 
air  force  la  too  majoi  a  step  to  be  under- 


osD,  I  mciuae  me  iuuuwuib  icttt^o. 
Congress  of  the  Untted  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C.  May  17.  1941. 
President  Frankun  D.  Roosevelt, 

The  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  No  man  In  the 
United  States  has  watched  with  deeper  and 


ciate  your  iricutuy  juicicov. 

You  have  proved  a  sound  and  constructive 
leader.  I  am  not  Indulging  in  flattery  when 
I  say  you  have  rendered  to  your  people  a  serv- 
ice excelled  only  by  your  preceptor,  Booker 
T  Washington,  whose  life  undoubtedly  has 
liifluenced  your  thinking.  When  you  express 
the  opinion  that  I  have  been  fair  and  Just  to 


Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Arruxju  H.  Vanden- 
BEHG,  Hon.  Prentiss  M.  Baoww.  Hon.  Fred 
BEADLiT,  and  to  all  of  the  remaining  Michigan 
Representatives  In  Congress. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a  true 
copy  of  a  resolution  made  and  unanimously 
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taken  during  the  course  of  a  military  cam- 
paign." 

Successes  of  the  German  Luftwaffe,  which 
ranks  equally  with  the  German  Army  and 
Navy,  and  of  the  British  Royal  Air  Force 
point  to  the  need  for  creation  of  a  separate 
aerial  striking  force  capable  of  Independent 
action  or  of  cooperation  with  either  the 
Army  or  Navj'.  or  both,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  are  supporting  the  Randolph  bill. 
The  Randolph  bill  avoids  one  of  the  most 
serious  aspects  of  the  separate-air- force 
problem.  This  is  the  role  of  naval  aviation. 
Under  the  Randolph  bill,  naval  avatlon  Is 
not  disturbed  remaining,  as  now.  a  part  of 
the  Navy,  subject  wholly  to  naval  control. 

More  extreme  plans  have  provided  for  trans- 
fer to  the  proposed  separate  air  force  not  only 
of  all  Army  aviation  but  also  of  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  aviation.  In  the  face 
of  bitter  opposition  to  anything  which  would 
disturb  the  present  highly  efficient  function- 
ing of  naval  aviation,  however,  all  of  these 
plans  have  died  aborning.  Even  the  British, 
who  sought  to  set  up  an  independent  air  force 
during  World  War  days,  soon  found  that  it 
did  not  work  Insofar  as  the  Navy  was  con- 
cerned, and  have  freed  the  naval  air  arm 
from  the  Royal  Air  Force. 

axis  problems  different 
The  Germans,  lacking  a  navy,  which  re- 
quires Integral  aviation,  have  not  had  to  face 
this  problem.  There  are  no  German  aircraft 
carriers.  Italy  also  has  neglected  naval  avia- 
I  tlon— a  neglect  for  which  she  paid  heavily  in 
recent  Mediterranean  actions. 

Another  serious  problem  to  be  considered 
In  connection  with  a  separate  air  force  Is  that 
of  Army  cooperative  aviation.  Observation 
aviation  has  become  an  Integral  part  of  the 
ground  Army.  Each  Army  division  has  its  own 
observation  squadron,  organically  a  part  of 
the  division.  These  are  integral  corps  and 
Army  aviation  units.  Observation  balloons, 
as  well  as  airplanes,  are  organically  a  part  of 
the  ground  forces  under  the  present  set-up. 

Leaving  out  naval  aviation  and  such  Army 
aviation  as  Is  now  organically  part  of  the 
ground  forces,  there  Is  little  to  Incorporate  In 
a  separate  air  force,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
Army  Air  Corps  and  the  General  Headquarters 
Air  Force.  These  are  the  units  which  would 
be  affected  by  the  Randolph  bill. 

The  bill  would  transfer  to  the  Department 
of  Air  Defense  all  the  functions  and  duties 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  relating  to  military 
aeronautics.  All  officers  and  employees  of  the 
War  Department  whose  duties  relate  to  mili- 
tary aeronautics  would  be  transferred  with- 
out change  of  classification  or  compensation. 
nmcnoNS  explained 
The  plan  proposes  the  creation  In  the  De- 
partment of  Air  Defense  of  a  general  staff 
with  functions,  concerning  the  air  force, 
similar  to  those  of  the  War  Department 
General  Staff  today.  The  chief  of  staff  of  air 
defense  and  assistant  chiefs  of  staff  would  be 
selected  by  the  President  from  officers  of  the 
present  Air  Corps. 

Under  such  a  set-up  military  operations  re- 
quiring cooperation  between  the  air  and 
ground  forces,  air  and  naval  forces,  or  all 
three,  would  be  carried  out  by  task  forces 
composed  of  the  necessary  units  of  any  two 
or  three  of  the  services.  This  would  be  simi- 
lar to  the  present  German  plan  of  action  and, 
to  some  extent,  similar  to  the  British  method 
of  operating. 

Command  of  the  task  force  would  be  vested 
in  the  commanding  officer  of  the  service  pre- 
dominantly lepresented.  In  other  words,  a 
military  mission  primarily  naval,  but  con- 
ducted with  support  of  units  of  the  air  force 
and  the  Army,  would  be  comanded  by  the 
senior  naval  officer.  If  the  Army  were  making 
the  main  effort,  with  support  of  minor  units 
of  the  air  force  and  the  Navy,  the  Joint  effort 
would  be  under  comrcjand  of  the  senior  Army 
commander. 


Roosevelt'*  Frankenstein 
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He  has  found  now.  and  perhaps  too  late, 
that  he  has  built  up  a  Frankenstein  which 
lives  only  to  destroy  him  and  our  country 
with  him. 


Mr.  JONIOiIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald 
of  June  12.  1941: 

[From  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)   Herald  of 
June  12.  1941] 

ROOSEVELT'S   FRANKENSTEIN 

Pbr  8  years  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  devoted 
most  of  his  time  to  building  up  and  putting 
Into  positions  of  power  the  radicals  who  have 
found  a  haven  In  the  United  States.  For  8 
years  he  nursed  them  along  and  they  repaid 
him  with  two  reelections.  one  for  the  un- 
precedented third  term,  and  with  tremendous 
contributions  of  money  as  well  as  votes  In 
his  campaigns. 

For  8  years  he  has  kept  In  his  Cabinet  a 
woman  entirely  Incompetent  for  her  position 
and  one  whose  principles  of  Americanism  are, 
to  say  the  least,  decidedly  warped. 

For  8  years  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  played  with 
the  Communists  and  others  who  were  willing 
either  to  destroy  our  form  of  government  by 
violence  or  were  seeking  to  bring  about  a  new 
social  order  by  peaceful  methods,  but  which 
nevertheless  mean  revolution. 

For  more  than  a  year  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
known  that  this  country  was  facing  perhaps 
the  greatest  crisis  In  Its  existence.  He  has 
sought  to  build  up  a  defense  against  the 
menace,  a  defense  which  requires  the  labor 
and  the  sacrifice  of  everybody  who  lives 
within  the  United  States.  For  8  years  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  sought  to  harass  and  to  destroy 
all  great  corporations,  has  baited  without  ces- 
sation all  public  utilities,  and  has  squandered 
the  wealth  of  the  people  in  the  process  of 
rearlnz  up  to  fullest  strength  the  new  order 
based  upon  the  superiority  of  the  radical 
element.    What  now  does  he  find? 

He  finds  that  despite  his  pleading,  despite 
all  he  has  done  toward  making  that  element 
powerful,    despite    his   leniency    toward   un- 
worthy radicals,   despite   his  seeming  popu- 
larity with  that  kind,  they  refuse  to  heed  his 
summons,  refuse  to  obey  his  wishes  and  the 
country's  needs,  that  they  will  not  produce 
the  defense  material  we  mtxst  have,  that  at 
last  he  must  make  use  of  the  Army  to  keep 
the   radicals  from   destroying   not   only  our 
efforts  to  produce  but  that  which  already  has 
been  produced  or  Is  In  process  of  production. 
He  finds  that  In  the  emergency  he  must  caU 
upon  and  depend   upon   the  efforts  of  the 
great  corporations  he  has  previously  sought  to 
destroy,  that  the  utilities  which  he  has  so 
consistently  harassed  cannot  now  produce  the 
power  needed,  that  the  money  that  has  been 
wasted  Is  sadly  needed  today,  and  that  the 
force  which,  with  that  extravagant  spending, 
he  buUt  up  has  no  love  nor  respect  for  him. 
except  so  long  as    e  Is  willing  to  accept  pay- 
ment  only   in  votes   but   not   In   labor  for 
defense. 

He  has  found  that  It  was  not  his  real  popu- 
larity which  they  supported,  but  the  billions 
of  other  people's  money  he  was  wUling  to  pour 
Into  their  coffers. 
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Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  statement 
made  by  me  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  revenue  revision  of  1941,  May 
1941: 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  full  well  appreciate  the  heavy  obliga- 
tion resting  on  this  committee  to  formulate 
a  UX  bill  that  will  produce  a  tremendous  In- 
crease In  the  Income  of  the  National  Treas- 
ury. I  realize  that  this  great  amount  of 
money  cannot  be  collected  without  placing 
heavy  burdens  on  business  and  Industry.  I 
realize  that  any  levies  on  which  you  decide 
will  be  burdensome  to  some  and  will  be  dis- 
tasteful to  those  who  have  to  pay  the  bill. 
While  you  cannot  levy  painless  taxes,  and 
while  you  cannot  avoid  some  burden  on  In- 
dustry which  In  many  Instances  will  appear 
somewhat  discriminatory,  I  know  that  ycu 
will  at  all  times  endeavor,  and  I  believe  that 
you  will  in  large  measure  succeed  In  avoiding 
any  substantial  Injustice  to  any  one  product 
or  Industry  as  compared  with  other  subjects 
of  taxation. 

It  \s  to  the  discriminatory  nature  of  the 
proposed  increase  In  the  Federal  tax  on  gaso- 
line that  I  desire  to  direct  my  remarks.  I 
understand  that  it  Is  propKDsed  to  Increase  the 
Federal  tax  on  gasoline  from  1.6  cents  per 
gallon  to  2.5  cents  per  gallon.  This  is  an 
increase  of  66  ^^i  percent  in  the  Federal  tax 
on  a  product  already  taxed  by  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  the  local  governments  at  rates  far 
m  excess  cl  the  rates  Imposed  on  any  othar 
article  of  such  general  productive  tise. 

I  realize  that  most  of  us  are  prone  to  see 
the  evils  of  a  tax  that  falls  on  our  own  people. 
Sometimes  In  our  proper  solicitude  for  our 
own  people  we  overlook  the  broader  public 
good.    While  I  come  from  the  greatest  of  all 
oil-producing  and  gasoline-refining  States.  I 
represent  a  district  that  neither  produces  ell 
nor  refines  gasoline.    The  people  of  my  dis- 
trict are  farmers  and  small-town  merchants 
and  professional  people,  but  we  live  closely 
enough  to  the  great  petroleum  Industry  to 
know  something  of  Its  Importance  to  a  great 
section  of  this  land.    I  therefore  believe  that 
I  can,  and  I  shall  certainly  attempt  to.  view 
the  problem  fairly.    I  want  oU  and  Its  great 
derivative,  gasoline,  to  pay  their  fair  share  of 
the  defense  burden,  but  I  want  this  com- 
mittee to  always  remember  that  gasoline  is 
but  a  source  of  power  that  Is  used  Just  as  ts 
coal  and  falling  water  to  do  man's  work  and 
move  his  goods      Gasoline  Is  the  absolutely 
indispensable  handmaiden  of  modern  indus- 
try and  commerce:   It  Is  not  a  luxury  or  a 
nonessential  like  tobacco  or  liquor,  the  only 
other  articles  of  general  distribution  on  which 


versky  contends  that  such  adrances  will  have 
been  made  In  arlatlon  that  the  Navy  will  be 
useieaa.  ready  for  the  scrap  heap.  The  Doug- 
laa  B-19  bomber  now  has  a  range  of  nearly 
t.000  miles,  and  a  Martin  flying  boat  Is  being 


plofilves.  making  their  striking  power  equal 
to  10.000  Stukas. 

Unquestionably  Major  de  Seversky  makes 
out  a  strong  case  for  air  power.  If  our  two- 
ocean  navy  will  have  to  be  scrapped  as  soon 


force  at  all,"  Mr.  Randolph  said,  "it  should 
be  established,  trained,  and  In  working  order 
before  the  emergency  facing  this  country 
becomes  acute.  The  transition  to  a  separate 
air  force  Is  toe  majoi  a  step  to  be  under- 


the  main  effort,  with  support  of  minor  units 
of  the  air  force  and  the  Navy,  the  Joint  effort 
would  be  under  comnaand  of  the  senior  Army 
commander. 


He  has  found  tnai  u  was  nui  mo  «co.  k^k- 
larity  which  they  supported,  but  the  bUUons 
of  other  people's  money  he  was  wUling  to  pour 
Into  their  coffers. 


try  and  commerce:  It  Is  not  a  luxury  or  a 
nonessential  like  tobacco  or  liquor,  the  on'.y 
other  articles  of  general  distribution  on  wh:cH 
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we  now  levy  anything  like  the  tax  we  already 
Unpow  on  gasoline.  To  recognize  that  gaso- 
line u  a  necculty  of  the  most  basic  kind,  let 
us  look  at  the  warring  nations.  Would  not 
any  one  of  them  give  up  almost  any  article 
or  product  more  readily  than  it  would  give  up 
gasoline? 

The  man  In  the  street  thinks  of  gasoline  In 
terms  of  5  or  6  gallons  for  a  dollar.  The  man 
who  Is  familiar  with  the  oil  Industry  thinks 
of  the  refinery  price  cd  about  5  cents  per 
gallon.  He  realizes  that  oil  must  toe  pro- 
duced and  refined  for  that  small  figure.  He 
also  knows  that  a  difference  of  one-fourth 
cent  per  gallon  In  the  refinery  price  spells  the 
difference  between  a  profit  and  a  loss.  He, 
therefore.  Is  very  aware  that  the  average  State 
gasoline  tax  Is  a  90-percent  levy  on  this  price. 
and  that  this  State  Ux  plus  the  present 
11^ -cent  Federal  levy  amounU  to  consider- 
ably more  than  the  refinery  price.  In  other 
words,  Government  costs  have  doubled  the 
price  of  this  prcduct  at  the  refinery.  Is  It 
any  wonder,  then,  that  he  Is  filled  with  fore- 
boding at  the  prospect  of  an  additional  1-cent 
Federal  levy?  It  Is  just  as  though  his  pro- 
duction costs  were  arbitrarily  to  be  Ir  creased. 
When  he  contemplates  £uch  figures  he  cer- 
tainly must  wish  that  he  engaged  in  some 
other  business  where  sales  taxes  range  from 
2  to  3  percent. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  existing  Federal 
tax  of  IV]  cents  per  gallon  on  gasoline  should 
~^e  Increased.  The  highway  users  of  the 
cotintry  are  already  paying  their  full  and 
proportionate  share  of  all  general  taxes.  In 
addition  to  that  they  are  contributing.  In 
round  figures,  about  W.OOO.OOO.OCO  a  year  in 
special  highway  taxes  of  various  kinds — Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local.  This  sum  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  14  percent  of  the  total  reve- 
nue accruing  to  all  the  vmits  of  government 
In  the  United  States.  Roughly  speaking, 
SUte  and  local  taxes  on  highway  transporta- 
tion amoxint  to  •1.600.000.000,  while  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  collecting  about  ♦500,000,- 
000  a  year  from  this  source.  State  taxes 
Impoied  on  gasoline  now  average  4.4  cents 
per  gallon  The  existing  Federal  levy  of  I'/a 
cents  per  gallon  brings  the  total  to  5.9  cents. 
Adding  another  cent  per  gallon  for  Federal 
purposes  would  bring  the  average  total  to  6  9 
cents  per  gallon.  At  the  present  retail  price 
of  gasoline,  this  would  represent  a  sales  tax 
of  more  than  50  percent.  To  the  wholesaler 
It  Is  a  tax  of  more  than  100  percent  on  the 
value  of  his  product.  Of  course.  It  must  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

When  the  revenues  derived  from  gasoline 
taxes  are  expended  In  Improving  and  main- 
taining the  highways,  there  can  be  no  legiti- 
mate criticism.  However,  It  must  be  kept  In 
mind  that  much  of  the  gasoline  purchased 
by  farmers  is  used  for  plowing,  ihrt&blng, 
filling  sUoa.  sawing  wood,  grinding  feed,  and 
for  other  purposes  that  do  not  involve  any 
use  of  the  highways.  Many  States,  Including 
my  State  of  Texas,  properly  refund  the  tax 
to  farmers  on  gasoline  used  In  such  ways  as 
have  been  enumerated.  Other  Sutes  do  not 
make  these  refxmds.  So  far  as  the  Federal 
tax  on  gasoline  Is  concerned,  no  refunds 
whatsoever  arc  made.  To  Increase  the  Fed- 
eral gasoline  tax  would  therefore  result  In 
Increasing  the  farmer's  cost  of  production. 
The  same  can  be  said  tor  many  other  lines 
of  business  that  use  gasoline  for  nonhlghway 
purposes. 

The  Intruskm  of  the  Federal  Government 
Into  the  gasoline-tax  field  cannot  be  regarded 
as  desirable.  Such  appropriations  as  the 
Federal  Government  has  made  for  highways 
^Cao  all  be  justified  from  the  standpoint  of 
nattonaLdefeow,  to  faclllute  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  malls,  and  for  other  purposes 
benefiting  all  the  people  alike.  It  definitely 
U  an  unsound  policy  to  allow  two  Independ- 
ent taxing  authorities  to  heap  excise  or  sales 
taxes  upon  one  commodity,  especially  when 
tbat  commodity  is  an  everyday  eaMotlal. 


The  States  must  be  given  some  source  of 
revenue.  The  field  of  gasoline  taxfitlon  was 
first  occupied  by  the  States  on  the  sound 
basis  that,  since  they  provided  most  of  the 
cost  of  public  roads,  that  It  was  proper  for 
them  to  levy  that  tax.  The  field  has  been 
fully  occupied.  Gasoline  already  p^yi  taxes 
out  of  proportion  to  its  value.  Only  tobacco 
and  spirituous  liquors  are  taxed  In  amounts 
even  remotely  approaching  the  taxes  on  gas- 
oline. Gasoline  Is  a  vital  necessity  of  modern 
lite. 

The  present  discriminatory  taxes  Imposed 
on  gasoline  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
erroneotis  assumption  that  the  Federal  tax, 
like  the  SUte  taxes,  has  some  reasonable  rela- 
tion to  benefits  conferred  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— that  Is,  as  a  highway  tax.  We  have, 
however,  long  since  passed  the  stage  where 
we  could  make  that  claim.  Now  It  Is  frankly 
admitted  that  we  propose  to  tax  the  most 
widely  used  motor  fuel  simply  because  we 
can  make  gasoline  consimiera  pay.  The 
theory  Is  the  same  as  that  -need  in  some 
European  countries  that  tax  salt,  but  it  has 
other  far-reaching  and  unjust  Implications. 

Gasoline-propelled  motor-born  transporta- 
tion is  In  direct  competition  with  steam- 
proj)elled  railroad  transportation.  What  tax 
Is  proposed  on  the  coal  that  the  railroads  use? 
Why  not  levy  a  tax  of  $5  per  ton  on  soft 
coal?  It  win  produce  revenue.  The  Govern- 
ment needs  the  money.  Is  there  any  reason 
In  morals  or  justice  why  all  of  the  cost  of 
supporting  the  Gcvernment  should  be  heaped 
on  one  form  of  transportation  and  competi- 
tive forms  should  go  free  and,  in  fact,  be 
guaranteed  a  profitable  price  by  law — both 
on  the  transportation  furnished  by  the  rail- 
roads and  the  coal  furnished  by  the  mines? 

I  fully  recognize  the  necessity  under  which 
this  committee  labors  of  devising  a  tax  bill 
that  will  produce  revenue.  I  only  ask  that 
the  burden  be  equally  distributed.  I  ask  no 
special  favors  for  gasoline  or  the  users  of 
motor  vehicles,  but  I  do  plead  with  the  com- 
mittee to  give  this  great  commodity  and 
those  who  use  it  equal  and  fair  treatment. 


Hoating  and  the  Nation's  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

OF  SOUTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  June  16  (le0slativc  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  10),  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RccoRD  an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
Henry  A.  Wallace.  Vice  Prraident  of  the 
United  States,  before  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  the  Housing  Emergency,  Inc., 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.  C.  on  Jtme  12.  The  subject  of  the  ad- 
dress Is:  Housing  and  the  Nation's  De- 
fense, Present  and  Future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  this  splendid  2-day  meeting  the  National 
Committee  on  the  Housing  Emergency  has 
had  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  many  ex- 
perts. I  make  no  claim  of  being  an  expert, 
but  my  amateur  enthusiasm  jor  housing  is 


so  great  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  resist 
Mrs.  Rosenman's  Invitation. 

It  happens  that  for  many  years  I  have 
studied  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  building 
cycle  and  have  often  pondered  on  how  to 
Iron  out  those  cycles  on  a  higher  and  pro- 
gressively rising  level  of  housing  standards. 
Back  in  1933  I  belonged  to  that  group  which 
felt  that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  ending  the 
depression  was  to  start  building  on  a  large 
scale.  Marrlner  Eccles,  Wlnfield  Riefler,  M.  L. 
Wilson,  and  a  number  of  others,  used  to  meet 
together  from  time  to  time  to  formulate  the 
principles  which  finally  were  written  Into  the 
several  housing  laws  which  have  done  so 
much  to  unleash  the  energies  of  private  cap- 
ital, lower  the  cost  of  money,  and  increase 
the  standards  of  building  excellence. 

Before  I  came  to  Washington  I  was  director 
in  a  building  and  loan  association,  and  In 
recent  years  bi'ildlng-and-loan  people  have 
come  to  me  and  spoken  of  the  Interests  of 
building  and  loan  being  different  from  those 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  My 
key  to  resolving  such  conflicts  has  always 
been  how  to  get  the  Job  done  best,  not  who 
Is  to  do  It.  There  are  at  least  a  dozen 
different  Federal  agencies  engaged  In  house- 
building activities  of  one  kind  or  another. 
When  I  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  did  a  lot  of 
house  building  for  low-income  farmers,  and 
It  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  pleastire  to  work 
with  the  enstineers  In  cutting  the  cost  ol 
building  these  houses  in  two  We  finally  got 
so  we  could  build  a  pretty  good  house  for  the 
South  for  $1,400.  When  peace  comes,  farm 
housing  will  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  moet 
Important  jobs  before  the  American  people. 
But  at  the  moment  we  are  talking  about 
housing  In  relation  to  the  war  emergency. 

It  is  time  to  point  out  clearly  the  differ- 
ence between  wartime  prosperity  and  war- 
time necessity  with  respect  not  only  to  hous- 
ing but  to  everything  else.  They  went 
through  this  in  Germany  about  6  years  ago. 
Hitler  started  his  vast  rearmament  program 
In  1933.  when  Germany  was  at  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  depression,  with  about  one-third 
of  her  people  out  of  work.  The  huge  arma- 
ment expenditures  created  an  artificial  pros- 
perity, and  those  who  had  formerly  been  un- 
employed began  to  buy.  But  after  the  people 
became  fully  employed  it  became  apparent 
that  wartime  prosperity  must  not  be  allowed 
to  Interfere  with  wartime  needs,  and  General 
Goerlng  came  out  In  December  of  1935  with 
his  famous  statement  that  the  German  peo- 
ple must  choose  between  guns  and  butter. 

The  United  States  today  is  passing  through 
the  preliminary  prosperity  stage  before  we  get 
down  to  real  business.  We  have  increased 
our  production  of  both  guns  and  butter  and 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  do  so  until  such 
time  as  we  begin  to  run  genuinely  short  of 
labor.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  the 
people  of  the  United  States  built  32  percent 
more  houses  and  bought  about  20  percent 
more  household  ftirnlture,  about  40  percent 
more  refrigerators,  and  30  percent  more  pas- 
senger cars.  No  wonder  sales  of  many  other 
things  have  also  Increased,  for  factory  pay 
rolls  were  nearly  30  percent  greater  than  they 
were  a  year  ago,  corporation  profits  were  22 
percent  greater,  and  the  money  buying  power 
of  farmers  also  Increased  8  percent.  The  cost 
of  living  has  risen  only  3  percent,  and  thvis 
millions  of  our  people  are  better  off  than 
they  have  been  in  many  years. 

The  fact  that  we  are  now  producing  about 
fotir  times  as  much  In  the  way  of  defense  ma- 
terials as  we  did  a  year  ago  at  this  time  has 
had  an  enormously  stimulating  effect  on 
the  great  majority  of  ovir  farmers,  workers, 
and  businessmen.  Our  effort  so  far  has  been 
easy  and  rather  painless,  and  for  the  most 
part  we  have  merely  been  putting  Idle  indus- 
trial capacity  and  men  to  work  rather  than 
building  new  factories.  By  producing  more 
guns,  we  have  made  a  greater  market  Xoi 
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butter,  automobiles,  houses,  and  house  fur- 
nishings. 

The  honeymoon  of  wartime  prospsrlty  will 
not  last  forever.  Sooner  or  later  higher  taxes 
will  begin  to  eat  Into  the  purchasing  power 
of  most  of  us,  while  at  the  same  time  we  be- 
gin to  see  how  defense  needs  are  restricting 
our  freedom  of  purchase.  Our  tattle  cry 
during  the  months  immediately  ahead  must 
be  "First  things  first." 

Certain  types  of  housing  deserve  to  rank 
with  the  speedy  building  of  bombers  and 
ships.  Other  types  of  housing  may  need  to 
v.ait  until  the  war  Is  over.  We  want  to  use 
our  Federal  Housing,  United  States  Housing, 
and  all  the  other  Federal  organizations,  in 
cooperation  with  the  private  agencies,  to  build 
as  rapidly  as  possible  the  houses  which  are 
necessary  to  take  care  of  tjhe  defense  work- 
ers, especially  In  those  localities  where  de- 
fense Industries  and  Army  camps  are  located 
and  where^the  population  has  doubled  almost 
overnight. 

Tliere  should  be  much  additional  housing 
a'.so  In  towns  v^here  Army  camps  are  located. 
Wives  who  wish  to  live  neur  their  husbands 
v.hile  they  are  serving  in  the  Array  can.  If 
they  have  comfortable  quarters  at  reasonable 
rents,  do  an  even  better  job  of  building  Army 
morale  than  they  are  now  doing.  Anyone 
who  has  visited  towns  llkfe  Newport  News, 
Va.:  FayetteviUe,  N.  C;  Alexandria,  La.;  or 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  knows  tljie  magnitude  of 
the  housing  problem  which  has  suddenly  been 
created  by  our  defense  efforts.  The  splendid 
Americanism  shewn  by  those  living  under 
coj.'pested  conditions  Is  one  of  the  most  In- 
spiring things  in  America  today. 

We  are  better  organized  to  do  a  speedy, 
creditable  housing  job  tcday  than  in  World 
War  No.  1.  We  have  public  agencies,  both 
for  construction  and  for  aiding  private  busi- 
ness, that  are  well  past  the  experimental 
stage.  They  have  done  a  good  job  so  far  In 
1941.  and  they  will  do  an  even  better  Job 
during  the  rest  of  this  year. 

From  now  on,  until  peace  comes,  there  will 
be  as  much  need  for  the  various  housing 
agencies  holding  down  on  the  wrong  kind  of 
hcuse  building  as  for  stimulating  the  build- 
ing of  houses  where  they  are  most  needed. 
Perhaps  new  housing  of  the  luxury  or  higher- 
Income  type  can  be  curtaUed  In  favor  of 
housing  essential  for  decent  living  conditions 
for  defense  workers  and  low-income  groups. 
In  this  great  effort  there  Is  no  room  for 
Inefficiency  or  for  conflicts  which  interfere 
with  defense  action.  The  Job  Is  big  enough 
to  keep  all  the  private  and  public  housing 
organizations  busy  In  the  defense  areas,  and 
they  will  net  measure  up  to  thslr  opportunity 
unless  there  Is  the  utmcist  of  harmonious 
cooperation.  National  unjlty  demands  that 
the  various  housing  agencies  pull  together 
as  they  have  never  pulled'  before. 

I  mention  the  need  for  harmony  and  good 
will  because  the  agents  of  the  dictators  are 
continually  at  work  among  us  trying  to  stir 
up  discord.  Every  disagieement  among  our- 
selves. Is  a  free  gift  to  Hltfer.  And  so  I  hope 
the  various  housing  organizations  will  com- 
pete ^to  see  who  can  do  the  most  work,  and 
that  they  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be- 
come entangled  In  conflicts  of  a  sort  which 
will  only  give  pleasure  to  the  dictators.  Our 
job  Is  to  compete  with  each  other  In  pro- 
moting the  general  welfa:(-e  and  the  common 
defense  with  the  greatest  speed  possible. 

There  Is  still  another  reason  for  empha- 
sizing need  for  harmony.  The  better  the  job 
our  housing  agencies  do  now  In  cooperating 
In  behalf  of  the  defense  program  the  greater 
win  be  their  opportunities  to  do  the  so- 
cially right  kind  of  housing  job  for  the 
Nation  m  the  post-defense  period.  I.  there- 
fore trust  that  the  National  Committee  on 
the  Housing  Emergency  Will  direct  Its  effort 
toward  promoting  cooperation,  not  merely 
to  get  defense  housing  built  with  all  possible 
speed,  but  also  to  consider  the  way  in  which 


housing  can  be  used  to  help  break  the  eco- 
nomic shock  of  the  peace.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  peace  can  be  made  to  mean 
more  and  better  housing,  more  and  better 
food,  less  unemployment,  and  mere  security 
for  old  age.  There  are  forward-looking  busi- 
nessmen In  both  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land who  realize  more  than  ever  before  that 
the  test  of  democracy  Is  whether  or  not  It 
can  provide  good  food,  decent  shelter,  and 
security. 

There  are  men  In  government,  business, 
labor,  and  agriculture  who  are  willing  to  plan 
new  as  they  have  never  planned  before,  for 
they  want  to  make  sure  that  we  shall  not 
again  lose  our  hard-wen  peace.  In  all  coun- 
tries the  people  are  hungry  for  that  kind 
of  peace  which  will  give  them  freedom  frcm 
the  terrorism  of  the  Gestapo;  freedom  from 
the  fear  of  unemployment,  hunger,  and  lack 
of  shelter;  and  freedom  from  the  fear  of 
future  war.  The  people  of  free  democracies 
are  fighting  for  this  kind  of  peace.  Eventu- 
ally, 90  percent  of  the  people  in  the  dictator 
countries  will  be  hungry  for  it,  too,  and.  with 
the  help  of  the  demccracles,  will  drive  out 
the  dictator  and  his  gang  who  now  deny^ 
them  these  freedoms  and  this  peace. 

The  democratic  way  is  for  each  citizen  of 
this  country  to  figure  out  for  himself,  as  he 
listens  to  the  radio  and  reads  the  newspapers 
day  by  day,  a  personal  standard  of  priorities. 
In  the  months  immediately  ahead,  we  may 
want  to  cut  down  very  greatly  In  our  pur- 
chases of  things  which  we  can  do  without 
now  but  which  we  will  want  to  buy  when 
peace  comes.  If  we  thus  adopt  personal- 
standard  priorities  with  Intelligence,  deter- 
mination, and  unselfishness,  we  shall  be  able 
to  outproduce  the  aggressor  nations  and  take 
the  heart  out  of  the  dictators. 

Aroused  democracy  has  just  begun  to  fight. 
In  present-day  mechanized  warfare,  the  meas- 
ure of  our  fighting  power  Is  the  volume  of 
our  defense  production.  The  National  Com- 
mittee on  the  Housing  Emergency  is  going 
to  make  Its  contribution  toward  pushing  the 
right  kind  of  housing  In  the  right  places  wUh 
the  greatest  speed  possible.  It  asks  for  the 
cooperation  ol  labor.  Industry,  and  Govern- 
ment. But.  above  all.  It  asks  for  the  under- 
standing cooperation  of  you  who  are  listening 
In  tonight,  eager  to  do  your  utmost  In  your 
own  democratic  way. 


A  Pagan  Philosophy  of  Government 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  10),  1941 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  HON. 
GEORGE  W.  NORRIS,  OF  NEBRASKA,  AT 
WOOSTER    COLLEGE,    OHIO 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing at  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  College  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohio,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  NoRRisl  delivered  the  com- 
mencement address.  In  his  very  able  ad- 
dress Senator  Nobris  presented  a  wonder- 
fully graphic  and  challenging  picture  of 
the  international  situation  as  it  confronts 
'  our  country  today.    I  wish  that  every 


man,  woman,  and  child  in  America  could 
read  the  address.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  these  unprecedented  days  of  «!orrow  and 
world-wide  suffering,  when  century-old  na- 
tions are  falling  like  the  leaves  of  the  forest, 
honest  men  and  women  are  wondering  what 
has  happened  to  our  civilization.  Students 
of  history  are  searching  literature  In  vain 
for  any  similar  period  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. Our  present-day  civilization  ieems  to 
be  sinking  to  the  dismal  abyss  of  dishonor, 
misery,  and  wee.  Tlie  code  of  honor  which 
has  governed  _men  and  women  has.  to  a 
great  extent,  lost  its  power  and  sunk  into 
oblivion  or  has  been  forgotten. 

What  has  happened  to  our  world  that  we 
thought  had  reached  such  a  hfgh  degree  of 
civilization?  The  pillars  of  peace,  erected 
by  men  and  nations  of  honor  and  integrity, 
are  crumbling  all  over  the  world.  The  laws 
of  humanity,  made  by  honest  men  and  na- 
tions, have  been  repudiated  by  ruthless 
and  murderous  attacks  upon  civilization, 
paying  no  heed  to  the  suffering  of  the  inno- 
cent, but  inflicting  cruel  and  unholy  ven- 
geance upon  unoffending  millions  of  vic- 
tims whom  it  crushes  to  death  upon  pagan 
altars.  All  over  the  world  we  hear  the  wall- 
ing cry  and  the  dying  moan  of  the  suffering 
victims  of  this  pagan  philosophy  until  all 
of  civilization,  in  the  agony  of  Its  sorrow, 
like  Christ  on  the  cross,  raises  its  eyes  to 
Heaven  and  exclaims,  "My  God,  why  hast 
Thou  forsaken  me?" 

Four  of  the  great  ijations  of  the  earth  are 
led  by  a  desire  to  kill  and  ensla%'e  peaceful 
and  harmless  people  who  refuse  to  submit 
to  the  ravages  of  hate,  and  to  bow  and  bend 
the  knee  in  meek  and  humble  slavery  to  the 
pagan  rulers  who  are  bent  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  home,  fireside,  and  the  love  that  Gcd 
intended  to  exist  among  his  pecpie.  Civili- 
sation, against  great  odds,  is  struggling  to 
preserve  fidelity,  honor,  and  honesty  among 
the  peoples  of  thie  earth,  to  save  Itself  from 
destruction  and  slavery,  and  to  maintain  law 
and  order  In  this  troubled  world. 

Japan,  without  reason,  without  cause,  and 
practically  without  notice,  seized  Manchu- 
kuo  and  subjected  its  people  to  the  domi- 
nation of  a  despotic  ruler. 

Mussolini,  likewise,  without  reason  or 
cause,  murdered  and  slaughtered  the  weak 
and  helpless  men  ard  women  of  Abyssinia — 
without  giving  any  excuse  for  this  onslaught 
and  the  destruction  of  a  people  who  had  never 
given  any  offense  either  In  thought  or  deed. 

Russia,  like  an  unrestrained  demon,  took 
Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia  and.  wltliout 
preter.se  of  authority  or  reason,  made  war 
upon  Finland  and.  because  she  was  powerful 
enough  to  do  so.  took  a  large  part  of  that 
little  nation  Into  her  own  domain  and  later 
on  took  a  portion  of  Poland. 

Hitler,  with  a  heart  of  stone  and  without 
any  semblance  of  reason,  murdered  the  men 
and  women  of  Poland,  seized  her  territory 
without  excuse  and.  In  the  continuous  march 
of  his  disgraceful  course,  by  dishonorable  '•ub- 
terfuge  and  deception,  conquered  Austria. 
Czechoslovakia,  Norway,  Denmark,  Belgium. 
Holland,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Greece,  until  now,  v^lthout  any  cauie,  without 
any  reason,  and  without  any  authority,  he  Is 
the  dominant  ruler  of  nearly  all  of  Europe. 

There  Is  no  love  between  these  four  dic- 
tator nations.  In  truth,  they  hate  each  other 
with  a  hatred  that  is  now  kept  under  control 
but  each  one  of  them  knows  that,  before  he 
can  attain  his  ambitions,  there  must  be  a  war 
of  extermination  between  them  The  time 
for  fighting  among  themselves  has  not  yet 
arrived.  They  are  controlled  by  no  code  that 
has  ever  existed  between  men  and  nations  of 
Integrity  or  honesty.    Like  the  beast  of  tUm 
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jimgle.  Hitler  pounces  upon  the  Innocent 
peoples  of  Europe  and  reduces  them  to  slavery. 
Each  one  of  these  dictatorial  rulers  Is  Imbued 
_i*k  (to  t^M^  **tm*  ka  ^m  tf\  ht^fnrrnt  th*  mirr 


power  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  la 
prepared  to  offer  any  resistance  Is  our  own 
country. 

I  think  evervbodv  In  America  realizes  this 


has  another  one  Just  like  It.  No  one  knows 
how  many  more.  He  has  been  building  up  a 
navy  without  the  knowledge  of  his  enemies. 
Apparently   he   has  done  this   without   any 
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our  enemy.  What  will  happen  under  these 
circumstances  with  our  increased  taxes?  We 
are  already  burdened  almost  to  the  limit. 
Every  man  knows  there  ijs  a  limit  to  taxation 
and    that   the    very    burden   of    taxation,    If 


Hlter  could  not  have  the  control  he  now 
has  over  the  German  people  If  there  had  not 
been  this  preparation  which  has  bee.  going 
on  for  centuries.  The  Germai  of  today  was 
born  into  a  world  of  nJlitary  preparation  and 


will  come  If  England  falls,  and  which  every- 
body admits  will  follow,  will  mean  that  our 
soldiers  will  be  sent  all  over  South  America. 

It    seems   plain    and   reasonable    and    the 
nrobabtUtles  are  that.  If  throueh  our  aid  to 
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toward    promoiing   cooperanuu,    u>jv    .»* j 

to  get  defenss  housing  built  with  all  possible 
speed,  but  also  to  consider  the  way  In  which 


the  international  situation  as  it  conironts 
our  country  today.    I  wish  that  every 


has  ever  existea  oeiween  meu  nwu  nanuiw.  «» 
Integrity  or  honesty.    Like  the  beast  of  Mm 
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)ungle.  Hitler  pounces  upon  the  innocent 
peoples  of  Europe  and  reduces  them  to  slavery. 
Each  one  of  these  dictatorial  rulers  is  imbued 
with  the  Idea  that  he  la  to  become  the  ruler 
of  all  the  eaith.  There  Is  no  secret  about 
thoM  ambitions.  The  Japanese  believe  that 
ultimately  Japan  wlU  rule  the  world:  Musso- 
lini, controlled  by  his  own  crxicl  mitlncts  and 
moved  by  his  Ideas  of  superiority,  believes 
that  ultimately  Italy  wUl  be  the  power  that 
dominates  all  creation.  The  doctrines  of 
Stalin  are  openly  proclaimed  over  the  world 
•r.d  the  boast  is  made  that  eventually  Russia 
will  be  the  ruler  of  all.  Hitler  has  Implanted 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people  the  belief  that 
they  are  a  superior  race  and  that  their  des- 
tiny la  to  march  on  and  on  until  every  na- 
tion in  our  civilization  is  subdued.  He  has 
taught  his  people  to  believe  that  they  are 
born  to  rule— that  all  other  peoples  are  born 
to  serve  his  conquering  hosts — and  that,  by 
their  superiority  of  intellect,  and  through 
their  murderous  and  disgraceful  methods  of 
inhuman  slaughter,  the  world  will  Anally  be 
brought  into  subjection  and  the  inferior  na- 
tions wlU  be  slaves,  while  he  sits  in  undis- 
puted poascMlon  of  the  throne  which  shall 
govern  the  world. 

Should  England  be  conquered,  no  great 
naUon  stands  In  their  pathway  except  our 
own  and  it  U  to  the  inurest  of  every  one 
of  them  that  they  should  now  be  comolned 
Inasmuch  as  the  common  goal  demands  that 
the  United  SUtes  must  be  conquered  l)efore 
the  world  can  be  subdued.  Of  all  these  four 
dlcutorial  powers.  Hitler  stands  out  pre- 
eminently as  the  most  prominent  and  as  the 
leader  of  them  all.  He  dominates  them  all 
today  and.  at  the  present  time,  his  will  is 
superior  to  any  of  them.  He  is  the  evil 
genius  who  will  be  the  guiding  spirit  in  the 
great  battle  to  control  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. In  order  to  get  control  of  North 
and  South  America,  he  must  first  conquer 
Snslaiid.  The  conquering  of  England,  how- 
ever, is  only  one  step  In  the  march  toward 
world  domination.  It  is  a  necessary  step 
and.  If  he  fails  to  conquer  Great  BrUalu. 
then  he  will  be  defeated  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  ftirther  success.  Hitler  is  not  moved 
by  any  thought  of  Justice,  of  kindness,  or  cf 
mercy.  This  pagan  philosophy  has  within  it 
no  place  for  Justice  even  to  the  innocent  and 
to  the  unoffending.  His  theory  is  that  he 
has  an  absolute  right  to  conquer  any  nation 
or  any  people  if  he  has  the  power  to  do  it. 
He  can  conquer  the  weaker  nations  without 
any  struggle  as  he  boasted  when  he  con- 
quered Czechoslovakia  "without  the  firing  of 
•  shot."  His  philosophy  is  one  of  deception 
ks  his  own  writings  and  his  own  conduct 
show  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  He  does 
not  hesitate  to  resort  to  deception  of  the 
Tilest  kind  to  atUln  his  end  and  his  ambi- 
tions are  well  known.  He  makes  no  secret  of 
them.  ^~^ 

To  be  conquered  by  Hitler  Is  to  be  subju- 
gated into  a  bondage  of  himian  slavery.  In 
his  march  of  inhuman  triumph,  he  tramples 
under  his  heel  both  the  babe  In  the  cradle 
and  the  old  and  infirm  standing  upon  the 
brink  of  the  grave.  At  the  present  time, 
Great  Britain  stands  in  his  way.  She  has, 
by  a  defense  of  bravery  and  courage  never 
before  witnessed  by  mortal  man.  thwarted 
his  attempts  and  defied  him  with  a  fortitude 
which  is  unequaled  in  the  history  of  nations. 
Hitler  makes  no  promise  that  if  he  con- 
quers England  he  will  be  satisfied,  but  even 
if  be  did.  who  would  believe  him?  How  often, 
in  his  successful  and  tyrannical  march,  has 
be  made  such  promises!  The  world  knows 
that  he  has  violated  these  promises  without 
any  hesitancy.  If  England  goes  down,  there 
la  no  doubt  but  what,  as  soon  as  he  has  made 
the  necessary  preparations,  his  march  of 
conquest  will  continue.  All  the  world  knows 
this  to  be  true.  Hitler  does  not  deny  It. 
Kreryone  knows  that  after  he  has  conquered 
England,  his  next  step  would  be  to  come  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  that  the  only 


power  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  is 
prepared  to  offer  any  resistance  Is  our  own 
country. 

I  think  everybody  in  America  realizes  this 
struggle  with  Hitler  must  come  sometime. 
There  is  a  divided  opinion— an  honest  di- 
vision I  think— as  to  when  and  how  soon  that 
struggle  will  come.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  think  that  the  fall  of  England  will  be 
followed  at  once  by  an  attack  upon  this 
hemisphere.  Nor  am  I  one  of  those  who 
thinks  an  attack  will  come,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, upon  us.  It  will  come  through  South 
and  Central  America.  It  may  take  several 
years  before  he  is  ready  and  these  will  be 
years  of  preparation. 

If  England  falls,  the  United  States  wlU  be 
entirely  shut  out  of  the  European  trade.     Hit- 
ler can  get  what  he  wants  In  South  America. 
He  already  has  his  "fifth  colunm"  supporters 
In  many  of  the  South  and  Central  American 
countries.     These  countries  produce  the  raw 
materials  he  needs.    Hitler  will  supply  them 
with  the  manufactured  products.    As  a  com- 
mercial proposition,  it  will  be  almost  a  per- 
fect setting.    He  will  establ-sh  business  con- 
nections with  every  nation  in  South  and  Cen- 
tral America.    Europe,  dominated  by  Hitler, 
will  become  the  market  for  their  goods,  and 
the  trade  will  be  prosperous  for  both  Hitler 
and  for  his   South   American   clients.     Does 
anyone  believe.  Judging  from  past  experience, 
that  he  will  fall   to   plant   his  trusted  men 
in  every  country  to  the  south  of  tis?    When 
we  have  lost  our  European  trade  and  South 
and  Central  America  have  It  all,  will  not  the 
time  be  ripe  for  him  to  practice  his  decep- 
tive methods  of  winning  the  peoples  of  these 
nations?    How  long  will  It  be,  after  England 
falls,    before    Hitler    will    have     established 
friendly  relations  with  all  of  these  countries? 
In  the  meantime,  he  will  be  building  up 
a  navy.     I  know  it  is  said  that,  while  this  Is 
going   on,    we  will   be   building  up   a  navy. 
Undoubtedly  we  will,  but  let  us  see  how  this 
race    for    naval    supremacy    will   come   out. 
Hitler    will    have    Japan,    Russia,    and    Italy 
united  with  him  in  the  struggle  for  greater 
armaments.    Every  one  of  these  nations  will 
Increase  Its  army.    This  race  will  not  all  be 
on  one  side. 

Those  Americans  who  beat  their  breasts  and 
boast  of  our  great  resources,  our  strength,  our 
power,  and  our  courage,  forget  that  four  other 
nations  will  be  engaged  In  the  same  race.     Do 
we  not  know  that  they  can  produce  the  same 
amount  of  military  armament  for  one-half 
less  than  It  will  cost  us?     Suppose  this  race 
goes  on  for  2,  S,  or  perhaps  10  years,  now  are 
we  going  to  fare?     The  commercial  trade  be- 
tween Hitler  and  South  America  will  be  pros- 
perous and  increasing  year  after  year.     Our 
trade  with  Europe  will  have  vanished     The 
four  dictator  nations  will  be  building  battle- 
ships, submarines,  and  airplanes.     They  will 
build  them  for  much  less  than  we  will  be 
building  curs,  and  Is  there  any  reason  to  think 
that  they  will  not  build  them  faster  than  we 
do?    Will  a  sensible  man  say  they  will  do 
nothing  while  we  are  going  on  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  billions  of  dollars  every  year  to 
Increase  our  armaments  and  our  Navy?    We 
should  never  make  the  mistake,  either  In  busi- 
ness or  in  any  other  walk  of  life,  of  underesti- 
mating the  power  and  resources  of  an  enemy 
in  any  kind  of  a  controversy.    When  we  look 
back  over  the  last  few  years  and  see  the  won- 
ders that  Hitler  has  performed,  we  must  real- 
ize he  has  done  almost  the  Impossible.    He 
has  built  up  a  dominating  jwwer  in  the  air — 
he  has  done  it  so  secretly  that  the  world  knew 
nothing  about  it.    He  has  today  the  largest 
airplane  force  of  any  power  on  earth.     Even 
within  a  few  years  he  has  surpassed  us  in  the 
air.    Although  blockaded  by  the  British  Fleet, 
he  has  built   at   least   two  of   the   greatest 
battleships  that  have  ever  floated  upon  the 
seas.    Not  until  one  of  these  battleships  had 
been  destroyed  was  It  known  to  any  of  the 
experts  in  any  country  on  earth  that  he  had 
such  a  battleship.    It  Is  now  known  that  he 


has  another  one  Just  like  it.    No  one  knows 
how  many  more.    He  has  been  building  up  a 
navy  without  the  knowledge  of  his  enemies. 
Apparently   he   has  done   this   without   any 
money.    He  has  done  It  In  violation  of  all  the 
ordinary  rules  of  procedure.    He   has  more 
submarines  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  today 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 
He  has  done  this  out  of  nothing.    When  you 
ask,  "How  Is  It  possible?"  the  answer  is.  "It  is 
already  accomplished."     He  has  come  well- 
nigh  controlling  the  commerce  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  these  submarines.    They  prey  upon 
the  commercial  as  well  as  upon  the  armored 
ships  m  the  middle  of  the  night.    Like  a  ser- 
pent stealing  toward  Its  victim,  he  pounces 
upon  his  enemies,  in  violation  of  all  ethics' 
and  all  honor,  sinking  his  victims  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.     We  should  not  underesti-| 
mate  his  power.    In  some  respects  he  stands 
without  a  peer  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
He  has  accomplished  many  things  the  experts 
have  said  over  and  over  again  were  impos- 
sible.   Although  he  is  without  semblance  of 
any  truthfulness  or  any  honesty,  he  Is.  nev- 
ertheless, one  of  the  great  geniuses  of  the 
world. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that,  if  Eng- 
land goes  down  and  a  period  of  several  years 
of  preparations  on  both  sides  goes  on,  he  will 
have  the  airplane  factories  of  Europe  at  his 
back.  If  he  does  In  that  race  what  he  has 
been  doing  during  the  past  several  years,  he 
will  produce  an  air  force  greater  than  we  can 
possibly  produce  in  the  same  length  of  time, 
and  producing  airplanes  on  his  side  will  be 
Japan,  Russia,  and  Italy.  Assuming  that 
England  Is  out  of  the  picture,  then  the  fac- 
tories of  England  will  be  producing  at  his  will. 
With  all  this  combination  against  us.  can  we 
expect  to  keep  up  In  that  race?  The  same 
possibilities  will  exist  In  the  building  of  ships, 
submarines,  and  armament.  This  will  all  be 
done  by  persons  who  will  not  be  paid  a  living 
wage  to  the  extent  now  enjoyed  by  our  people. 
To  a  great  extent  it  will  be  carried  on  by  men 
who  get  no  wages — or,  at  least.  Just  a  bare 
subsistence. 

Let  us  see  what  we  will  be  doing.  Those 
who  are  willing  to  let  England  fall  know  that 
after  England  does  fall  the  war  will  come  to 
us  sooner  or  later,  and  they  boast  how  we  will 
produce  all  kinds  of  military  machines  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  world  cannot  compete  with 
us.  And  yet  we  are  united  in  the  desire  not 
to  subject  our  people  to  the  same  methods  of 
living  as  prevail  under  Hitler.  We  are  going 
to  pay  a  living  wage;  we  are  going  to  pay  prof- 
its to  manufacturers;  we  are  going  to  keep  up 
the  high  standards  of  living  which  we  now 
enjoy.  How  will  we  produce  the  goods?  We 
know  now  that  they  will  cost  many  times 
more  than  cur  enemies  will  have  to  pay.  We 
know  also  that  while  this  is  going  on  we  will 
be  deprived  of  the  trade  of  Europe  and  that 
we  will  probably  lose  most  of  our  trade  with 
South  and  Central  America.  We  know  that, 
under  all  the  circumstances,"  Hitler  can  offer 
a  greater  Inducement  for  that  trade  than  we 
can. 

With  this  curtailment  in  oui  foreign  trade, 
we  will  have  to  levy  taxes  to  meet  these  added 
burdens.  Where  will  they  end?  It  reouires 
only  a  few  moments'  thought  to  see  that  we 
cannot  successfully  carry  on  this  race.  We 
are  certain  to  be  beaten  in  the  race  for  mili- 
tary supremacy.  While  we  produca  one  air- 
plane, our  enemies  will  produce  at  least  a 
dozen;  while  we  produce  one  battleship,  our 
enemies  will  produce  three  or  four;  and  our 
enemies  will  outnumber  us  a  dozen  to  one  in 
the  production  of  submarines.  Their  taxes 
Vill  not  be  as  high  as  ours.  Ours  will  be 
ascending  rapidly  step  by  step.  Deprived  of 
world  trade,  we  will  have  to  take  care  of  our 
own  surpluses.  We  will  have  to  reduce  our 
people  to  the  level  of  Hitler's  peopl:-  or  meet 
Ignominious  defeat  in  that  race  of  war  prep- 
aration. So  that  the  longer  the  rLce  lasts, 
the  greater  the  probabilities  are  that  our 
production  will  not  compare  with  that  of 


our  enemy.  What  will  happen  under  these 
circumstances  with  our  increased  taxes?  We 
are  already  burdened  almost  to  the  limit. 
Ever}'  man  knows  there  1^  a  limit  to  taxation 
and  that  the  very  burden  of  taxation.  If 
continued  indefinitely,  will  crush  us.  Is 
the  result  not  plain?  Do  we  not  know  the 
outcome  even  before  we  beg*n?  We  stand 
no  shew  in  that  kind  of  a  race  under  the 
circumstances  which  will  exist.  How  long 
can  we  keep  this  up  and  maintain  our- 
selves? How  long  will  it  be  before  we  will 
have  to  meet  the  sad  fate  of  other  nations 
and  face  a  revolution  at  home? 

The  outcome  Is  plain.  In  this  kind  of  a 
struggle,  we  will  go  down  to  defeat  without 
a  shot  being  fired  This  is  the  way  that 
Hitler  has  already  narrated  that  he  expects  to 
win.  He  knows  he  can  produce  cheaper  and, 
with  his  allies,  faster  than  we  can,  and 
he  wculd  not  object  If  this  armament  race 
went  on  several  years  until  he  won  without 
the  using  of  his  navy,  his  army,  his  air- 
planes, or  his  submarines. 

I  know  this  is  a  sad  picture  I  am  painting. 
It  has  in  it  very  few,  if  any,  stars  of  hope 
and,  yet,  I  believe  It  Is  a  true  picture  and  we 
should  face  the  truth  no  matter  how  humlll- 
Btlng  or  distressful  It  may  be.  If  England 
wins  over  Hitler,  all  this  will  fade  away.  The 
war  will  be  ended  and  this  struggle  which  I 
have  descriljed  will  never  take  place. 

The  answer  then,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  help 
England  win  and  help  her  now.    If  we  can 
supply  her  with   airplanes,  with   food,  and 
with  military  material.  I  believe  she  can  and 
will  win,  and  the  war  w'lll  be  over.    If  she 
falls  and  we  must  go  on  with  these  years  of 
preparation  for  greater  armament,  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  we  will  fail  but,  even  if  we 
did  not.  we  will  be  sending  soldiers  to  South 
America  and  we  will  be  sending  soldiers  to 
Central  America.    Suppose  we  help  England 
now.     Does  anyone  believe  we  are  going  to 
send  soldiers  to  Europe?    So  far  as  I  know, 
no  one  believes  that.    If  Hitler  starts  a  war 
against  us  because  of  the  assistance  we  have 
given  to  England,  It  will  he  only  a  fight  upon 
the  sea.     If  we  wait  for  the  war  that  Is  to 
come  after  the  fall  of  England,  It  will  be 
a  war  not  only  upon  the  seas  but  American 
boys  will  be  sent  to  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica to  preserve  this  hemisphere.    If  England 
falls  and  we  start  In  this  race  for  military 
supremacy— which     everybody     admits     we 
wljl_vrith  all  the  chances  against  us,  will 
life    be    worth    living   during    that    period? 
When  we  see  our  enemies  Increasing  military 
preparations   faster   than    we    can    Increase 
them;    when    the    burdens   of    taxation    are 
binding  us  to  the  earthjj^en  we  are  finding 
it  Impossible  to  have^cmy  enjoyment  or  com- 
fort In  life,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  our 
young  men  are^^oon  to  be  sent  to  the  wilds 
of  South  America  to  fight,  will  life  be  worth 
living?    The  chances  are  that  we  would  go 
down  at  the  end  of  the  struggle  and  become 
the  slaves  of  conquering  Hitler.    So  that,  if 
the  theory  of  those  who  oppose  England  be 
tiue,  we  are  very  likely,  in  the  years  to  come, 
to  be  doomed  to  a  life  of  suffering  and  toll 
and,  during  those  years,  v/e  will  have  to  live 
a  life  that  is  worse  than  death  itself. 

There  Is  another  point  which  1  have  in 
mind  and  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  re- 
ceived no  attention.  If  England  falls,  and 
we  are  doomed  to  a  life  of  military  prepara- 
tion, where  that  is  the  dominant  thing  In 
our  llvss,  where  every  effort  and  every  energy 
of  our  people  Is  moved  by  military  considera- 
tions; If  we  are  to  be  subjected  to  that  kind 
of  a  life  and  it  Is  to  become  permanent,  many 
of  our  pecple  will  lead  a  life  of  bitterest 
poverty  and  military  sentiment  will  dominate 
completely  and  r.bsolutelj  our  Nation  and 
our  lives.  If  carried  on  for  a  sufficient  length 
o-  time  It  will  convert  our  people  Into  a 
mlUtary-mlnded  population  and  '111  gradu- 
ally but  eventually  otllterate  completely  all 
the  greatest  pleasures  and  Joys  which  can 
come  to  a  liberty-loving  people. 


Hlter  could  not  have  the  control  he  now 
has  over  the  German  people  If  there  had  not 
been  this  preparation  which  has  bee.    going 
on  for  centuries.    The  Oermai   of  today  was 
bom  into  a  world  of  r«Jlltary  preparation  and 
military    control.    He    has    known    nothing 
else  during  his  entire  life.    His  father  was 
the  same  before  him.    The  child  Is  taught 
that  military  supremacy  Is  the  highest  Ideal 
of  the  Nation;  that  to  bring  about  military 
supremacy  it  Is  necessary  to  have  absolute 
subjection  of   the  people   to   their   masters. 
The    little    child,    from    the    beginning,    is 
taught    to    respect    the    commands    of    the 
officials  In  the  higher  ranks  without  asking 
any  questions.    This  becomes  a  part  of  the 
make-up  of  the  human  being.     It  comes  Into 
all  walks  of  life.    It  degrades  womanhood. 
She  becomes  a  slave  In  order  thai  men  may 
si-end  their  time  in  the  Army  preparing  them- 
selves to  slaughter  and  be  slaughtered  or  the 
battlefield.     All     these     things     have     been 
taught  the  German  people  for  generations 
and  so  they  were  prepared  to:  the  next  step 
when  Hitler  came  into  the  picture.    It  was 
only  another  step  from  v.  hat  they  had  been 
doing  to  place  themselves  under  the  domina- 
tion and  control  of  that  evil   genius.    The 
German  citizen  of  today  does  not  complain 
about  any   injustice  he  may  suffer   at   the 
bands  of  his  government.    He  tries  to  make 
himself  believe   It  is  not  an  injustice  and. 
if  he  cannot  understand  it.  h?  tells  himself 
that  It  Is  the  command  of  those  who  know 
more  than  he  does  and.  after  all.  It  Is  for  his 
own  good.    The  women  are  taught  to  per- 
form the  work  of  the  men  and.  after  a  gen- 
eration or  two  they  believe  It  to  b    their  duty. 
They  apparently  enjoy  this  sacrifice  In  order 
that  they  may  make  their  Nation  more  pow- 
erftil  in  a  military  way.    If  free  speech,  free 
press,  and  the  right  to  speak  one's  mind  or  to 
criticize  even  In  a  very  modest  way.  Is  sup- 
pressed, the  person  who  has  lived  through 
that  life  passes  it  off  on  the  theory  that  the 
command  comes  from  those  who  can  do  no 
wrong. 

That  result  will  come  to  \iB  Just  as  surely 
as  we  start  on  a  national  course  that  has 
nothing  but  military  supremacy  for  Its  object 
and  yet  we  are  face  to  face  with  that  kind 
of  a  picture.  When  we  have  to  meet  a  demon 
like  Hitler  with  the  power  he  possessess.  there 
Is  nothing  else  for  us  to  do.  If  those  who  do 
not  want  England  to  win  have  their  way,  and 
wc  go  on  with  our  military  preparations  and 
arm  ourselves  so  we  can  defy  the  world,  that 
to  one  of  the  dangers  which  will  face  us  and 
we  cannot  avoid  it. 

To  my  mind  this  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  which  we  face  today.  I  cannot  see 
how  It  can  be  avoided  because  we  are  faced 
with  an  enemy  powerful  and  strong  and  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  we  must  meet  him 
some  day  on  the  battlefield.  It  seems  plain 
that,  even  at  the  risk  of  war  which  will  not 
extend,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  the  sending 
of  an  army  to  foreign  lands  but  will  be  con- 
fined to  warfare  upon  the  seas  and  In  the  air, 
It  win  be  far  better  to  take  that  chance  than 
to  see  England  fall  and  thus  automatically 
compel  us  to  go  through  the  preparation 
which  win  be  necessary  to  meet  the  foe  at 
a  later  date. 

But  WlU  helphig  England  win  bring  us  Into 
the  war?  We  have  already  done  many  things 
which  cotild  be  taken  by  Hitler  as  a  Justifi- 
cation for  war  upon  us,  but  dees  he  want  us 
in  the  war  now?  Is  It  sensible  to  think  he 
wants  to  add  to  his  enemies  in  the  desperate 
struggle  now  going  on  in  Europe? 

It  seems  reasonable  to  say  that,  regardless 
of  the  covu-se  we  take,  he  will  avoid  war  with 
us  If  It  Is  possible.  At  the  present  time,  he 
does  not  want  to  add  to  his  belligerent  ene- 
mies and,  therefore,  aid  to  England  does  not 
necessarUy  mean  that  we  will  become  engaged 
In  the  war  itself  and,  even  if  we  do,  It  U  im- 
probable that  we  wni  send  an  army  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  to  foreign  lands.    The  war  which 


wUl  come  If  England  falls,  and  which  every- 
body admits  will  follow,  will  mean  that  our 
soldiers  will  be  sent  all  over  South  America. 

It   seems   plain    and    reasonable    and    the 
probabUltles  are  that,  if  through  our  aid  to 
England,  we  get  Into  war.  it  will  not  follow 
that  we  will  send  an  army  to  fight  on  Euro- 
pean son.    It   is   practically   a   certainty,   if 
we  follow  the  course  of  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  let  Eiv^land  go  down  thai.,  later,  we 
win    have    to   send    thousands,   and   perhapa 
millions,  of  our  boys  to  South  and  Central 
America  to   fight   Hitler   there.     If   England 
Is  saved,  and  Hitler  is  defeated,  the  proba- 
bintles  are  that  no  American  boy  will  lose 
his   life   on   foreign   soil.     If   England    falls, 
and  Hitler  wins,  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that 
our  soldiers  will  die  in  untold  numbers  In 
practically  every  country  of  South  Amcrii-i. 
We  are  told  by  those  of  our  countrymen 
who  oppose  further  aid  to  Great  Britain  that 
the  example   of   the   last  World   War   illus- 
trates that,  in  the  end,  aid  to  England  does 
not  mean  the  saving  of  democracy   In   the 
world.     It  Is  said  we  were  deceived  then  and  " 
made  to  believe  we  were  fighting  a  war  to 
save   democracy,  but   that,   as   a   matter   of 
fact,  the  fijghtlng  of  that  war  did  not  mean 
any  safety  for  democracy.    I  l)elleve  there  la 
truth   In   this   assertion.    We   were.   In    my 
opinion,    unjustified    In    entering    the    last 
World  War,  but  conditions  which  confronted 
us  then  have  no  similarity  to  the  conditions 
which  confront  us  now.    At  that  time  there 
was  still  honor  among  nations  and  men.  even 
though  they  were  enemies  upon  the  battle- 
field.   The  enslavement  of  peoples  was  not 
then  at  stake.    There  was  no  likelihood  then 
that  the  life  of  our  own  Nation,  as  wen  as 
that  of  every  other  democracy  in  the  world, 
would  be  endangered,  no  matter  what  the 
outcome  of  the  war  might  be.    There  was 
no  claim  or  belief  In   the  mind  of  anyone 
that,  if  Germany  won  that  war.  It  would  »>e 
followed  by  a  war  In  this  hemisphere.    Our 
liberties,  and  the  freedom  of  our  people,  were 
not  involved.     However,  in  this  war,  we  are 
confronted  with  an  enemy  whose  ambltlorw 
are  known  to  the  world  and  that  means  the 
destruction  of  every  democracy  In  the  world 
and,  since  we  are  the  largest  of  those  democ- 
racies. It  means  more  to  us  than  to  any  other 
country. 

The  democracies  are  confronted  with  an 
enemy  whose  avowed  purpose  of  destruction 
and  enslavement  of  our  people  is  but  thinly 
veiled  If  It  is  Indeed  covered  at  all.  The  same 
pagan  phUosophleH  he  applied  In  the  con- 
quering of  the  weak  and  peaceful  nations  of 
Europe  apply  with  equal  force  to  our  own. 
We  are  confronted  with  an  enemy  who  has 
thrown  international  law  to  the  winds — who 
openly  avows  that  the  German  people  are 
superior  to  any  other  people  on  earth  and 
that  it  Is  their  destiny  to  conquer  and  rule 
the  earth.  His  methods  are  disreputable, 
dishonorable,  and  deceitful.  The  ruin  which 
will  follow  his  victory  would  bring  destruc- 
tion and  suffering  to  most  of  the  human  race 
where  liberty  prevails  and  freed'm  Is  en- 
throned. It  means  slavery  to  the  conquered 
nations.  To  us.  It  means  a  life  which  would 
be  worse  than  death.  Everything  we  hold 
dear,  everything  for  which  we  have  struggled 
for  more  than  a  century,  Is  at  stake,  and 
although  we  may  be  Innocent,  our  Innocence 
will  avail  us  nothing.  Although  we  may  be 
blameless,  that  will  not  save  us  from  de- 
struction and  from  slavery  If  Hitler  conquers. 
His  success  means  that  the  Christian  religion 
wUl  be  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth  and 
that  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  assembly,  and  freedom  of  petition 
,wm  fade  out  of  our  lives  forever. 

Those  who  oppose  further  aid  to  England 
point  to  her  long  history  and  say  she  has 
been  guilty  of  conquering  other  nations  with- 
out Just  cause.  A  fair  study  of  English  his- 
tory must  convince  us  that  there  Is  much 
truth  in  this  charge.  If  the  same  charge  were 
made  against  our  own  country,  I  think,  in 
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bonesty,  we,  ourselves,  would  have  to  plead 
guilty.  If  the  sina  of  the  pa£t  are  to  be 
charged  up  to  those  who  want  a  higher  and 
a  better  life,  then  all  hope  of  future  happiness 
and  Joy  for  the  i)eople  of  this  world  must 
Tanish. 

In  thla  struggle  no  one  has  claimed  that 
thCMC  who  are  defending  liberty  and  Justice 
are  themselvefl  entirely  free  from  sin  but 
England  has  made  great  progress  along  the 
road  toward  greater  democracy.  We,  our- 
•elves.  fought  her  In  the  Revolutionary  War 
to  obtain  our  own  freedom  and,  yet,  the  world 
knows  that  today  the  people  In  England,  and 
her  possessions,  are  enjoying  liberties  which 
compare  very  favorably  with  those  we  enjoy 
here.  The  world  today  acknowledges  that 
England  and  the  United  Sutes  are  the  two 
outstanding  nations  where  freedom  and  lib- 
erty are  respected  more  than  In  any  other 
countries.  Moreover,  recent  events  have 
shown  the  honesty  of  British  pledges  and 
that  a  greater  freedom  and  a  happier  way 
of  life  will  follow  the  defeat  of  Hitlers  mis- 
guided followers. 

Our  own  country  has  already  acknowledged 
that  exterritoriality  In  China  will  cease  when 
this  war  U  over.    That  step  will  be  a  bright 
page  In  American  history.    England  has  al- 
ready announced  that,  when  Hitler  Is  con- 
quered, a  fuller  life  of  liberty,  freedom,  and 
Justice  will  come  to  the  millions  In  far  away 
India.     That,   too.  Is  another  step  showing 
an  upward  and  onward  march  of  British  sen- 
Ument   toward    the    rightful   enjoyment    of 
life   which   should   come   to   the   people   of 
India.     Those    acknowledgements   from   our 
own  country  and  from  Great  Britain  should 
fill  the  heart  of  every  human  being  who  lovea 
freedom  and  llt)crty  with  pride  and  joy.  That 
those  promises  will  be  kept  no  one  doubts. 
They  shine  like  bright  stars  in  the  earth's 
firmament,     showing     conclusively     that     a 
higher  and  better  life  will  be  the  object  of 
these  two  great  world  powers  In  the  future. 
Taking  It  all  In  all.  it  seems  that.  If  Eng- 
land wins,  and  Hitler  is  defeated,  the  lessons 
ahe  has  learned,   and   the   lessons  we   have 
learned  from  our  own  suSering,  are  going 
far   toward   establishing    a   universal    senti- 
ment all  over  the  civilized  world  for  the  ob- 
Uteration  of  wrongs  and  for  the  upbuilding 
of  a  universal  sentiment  In  favor  of  greater 
Justice,^  higher  hfe.  and  a  greater  brother- 
hood of  man. 

It  seems  to  me.  iu  concluding  my  remarks. 
X  should  say  something  about  the  peace 
which  should  follow  the  overthrow  of  Hitier- 
tem.  In  the  last  World  War  the  victorious 
nations.  Including  our  own.  exacted  a  humil- 
iating surrender  from  our  enemy.  It  was. 
In  my  opinion,  an  unjust  peace  which  was 
imposed  upon  the  German  people.  It  was 
aa  humiliating  as  It  was  possible  to  make  it. 
The  doctrine  of  an  "eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth"  was  applied.  The  treaty 
of  Versailles  was  not  only  humiliating  to  the 
vanquished  but  It  was  disgraceful  on  the  part 
of  the  conquerors.  The  victorious  nations  de- 
manded from  their  foe  financial  impossibili- 
ties That  treaty  engendered  a  sentiment  of 
levenge  which  has  had  its  effect  In  establish- 
ing In  power  such  a  man  as  Hitler.  The 
peace  which  should  follow  the  destruction 
of  Hitler  and  his  pagan  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment should  be  one  which  would  give 
prominence  to  the  liberality  of  the  conqueror 
in  the  day  of  his  victory.  There  should  be 
no  reparations  or  Indemnities.  This  may 
look  like  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
Tlctors.  Considering  past  history.  It  would 
be  a  concession,  but  one  we  should  be  will- 
to  make  If  we  desire  to  preserve  a  world  of 
perpetual  peace.  The  treaty  should  recog- 
nl»  the  fact  that  It  Is  Impossible  for  any 


nation,  conquered  or  otherwise,  to  meet  In 
financial  language  the  payment  for  the  de- 
struction which  has  been  brought  about  by 
Hitler's  warfare.  Even  the  subjection  of  the 
conquered  peoples  to  perpetual  slavery  could 
never  compensate  In  money  for  the  damage 
Hitler  has  done  to  the  world  and  to  world 
civilization.  This  Is  a  debt  a  revitalized 
world  ought  to  be  willing  should  never  be 
paid — first,  because  It  is  impossible;  and. 
second,  because  it  would  be  unjust  and  mean 
the  sentencing  of  the  conquered  people  to 
a  life  of  servitude. 

The  peace   treaty  should   provide   for   the 
complete   disarmament   of   Germany.     Their 
submarines  should  be  sunk  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  their  battleships  destroyed,  and  their 
munition    factories    razed    to    the    ground. 
Their  bombing  machines  should  hkewise  be 
destroyed,  and  their  forts  and  arsenals  dis- 
mantled   and    completely    obliterated.      The 
treaty  should  provide  for  the  complete  resto- 
ration of  every  one  of  the  nations  Hitler  has 
taken.     This  should  be  followed  by  promises 
on  the  part  of  the  victors  so  that,  as  soon  as 
peace    Is   completely    restored   and   Germany 
totally  disarmed,  a  repetition  of  his  disastrous 
campaign  fop  destruction  is  made  Impossible. 
Both     England    and     the    restored    nations 
should  be  called  together  in  conference  and 
an  earnest  effort  made   to  bring  about  dis- 
armament  the   world  over.     If   the   world   is 
disarmed,  everlasting  world  peace  will  follow. 
If  there  had  not  been  this  race  for  supremacy 
of  armament  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
the  World  War  would  have  been  Impossible 
and  complete  disarmament  would  be  a  cure 
for  future  wars.    An  arbitration  administered 
by  impartial  courts  of  Justice  the  world  over 
would    mean    that    future    generations,    al- 
though saddled  with  a  debt  it  will  take  gen- 
erations to  pay,  will  nevertheless  enjoy  free- 
dom, liberty,  and  a  way  of  life  which  will 
bring  happiness,  comfort,  and  joy  to  all  the 
world.    Iu  a  few  years  the  docuine  of  hate 
would  disappear  and  it  would  be  replaced  by 
a  brotherhood  of  man  which  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  confidence  in  each  other  on  the  part 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  world.     Hatred  of 
Germany,    hatred    of    France,    hatred   every- 
where  would  disappear   from   the   minds  of 
men.   and  people  all  over   the  world   would 
soon  learn  the  truth  of  the  divine  Injunc- 
tion   "It    Is    more   blessed    to    give    than    to 
receive  ■• 

The  victors  at  the  peace  table  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  perform  an  act  which 
would  take  away  from  the  minds  of  men  the 
idea  that  war  has  a  place  In  the  world,  and 
rule  by  force  would  In  time  become  a  thing 
known  only  to  students  of  ancient  history. 
It  Is  that  kind  of  a  peace  which  should  fol- 
low this  world  catastrophe  and  It  Is  that  kind 
of  a  peace  which  will  follow  if  the  victors 
are  moved  by  sentiments  of  mercy  and  of 
human  love.  Our  Nation  should  take  a  lead- 
ing part  at  the  peace  table  when  that  time 
comes.  We  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
whatever  may  be  necessary  to  bring  about 
such  an  International  condition.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  we  can  take  a  leading  part 
In  that  peace  conference.  It  will  bring  to 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  the  greatest  satis- 
faction that  has  ever  Ijeen  theirs  to  enjoy.  It 
will  bring  to  every  American  citizen  a  pride 
In  the  fact  that  our  own  country  has  been  a 
leader  In  bringing  about  such  a  peace.  In 
the  midst  of  a  disarmed  world,  with  our  flag 
floating  In  the  breeze,  we  could  unite  In  re- 
peating the  words  of  our  own  great  poet: 

"Thou.  too.  sail  on.  O  Ship  of  State! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great! 
Humanity  with  all  Its  fears. 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fatel" 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.   ARTHUR  CAPPER.  OF 
KANSAS 


Mr,  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  over  radio  station  WIBW 
on  June  8,  1941,  urging  our  State  De- 
partment to  arrange  with  England  and 
Germany  to  allow  limited  supplies  of  food 
for  the  suffering  people  of  Belgium  and 
other  European  people  threatened  with 
starvation  as  a  result  of  the  blockade  of 
practically  all  Europe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Friends  In  the  radio  audience.  I  was  1 
of  37  Senators  who  last  week  Joined  in  spon- 
soring the  resolution  urging  our  own  State 
Department  to  arrange  with  England  and 
Germany  to  allow  limited  supplies  of  food  for 
the  starving  people  of  Belgium  and  other 
continental  European  peoples  threatened 
with  starvation  as  the  result  of  the  block- 
ade of  practically  all  Europe. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  humani- 
tarian problem  Involved.  I  seriously  question 
the  effectiveness  of  this  blockade  In  aiding 
England  to  win  Its  war  with  the  Axis  Pow- 
ers. The  blockade  was  Intended  to  starve 
out  Germany,  as  was  done  In  the  previous 
World  War.  Terrible  as  It  Is  to  contemplate 
starving  women  and  children  and  the  aged 
of  a  nation  In  order  to  compel  the  fighting 
m.en  at  the  front  to  capitulate — that  is  war. 
Under  the  stern  necessities  of  war,  it  is  re- 
garded as  Justifiable,  In  fact  as  necessary — 
If  and  when  it  can  be  done. 

But  from  what  we  can  learn.  In  this  war 
England  Is  not  starving  Germany,  with  whom 
she  Is  at  war.  but  the  Belgians,  British  allies, 
and  the  French,  who  were  Britain's  allies, 
and  peoples  of  other  nations  who  either  were 
allied  to  or  friendly  toward  the  cause  of 
Britain. 

In  the  last  war  Germany  and  Austria,  com- 
pletely encircled  by  land  and  sea,  were  un- 
able to  draw  foodstuff  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  So  the  British  blockade  was  an  effec- 
tive blockade  against  Germany. 

In  this  war  Germany  Is  not  encircled.  She 
Is  getting  foodstuffs  from  Russia,  from  the 
rest  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  True,  she 
Is  doing  this  ruthlessly  but  she  Is  doing  it. 
With  all  of  continental  Europe  and  Russia 
to  draw  from,  the  German  people  are  going 
to  be  the  last  ones  In  Europe  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  starvation. 

Now.  just  suppose  you  lived  In  conquered 
Europe,  and  knew  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  able  and  willing  to  sup- 
ply you  and  your  children  and  your  neighbors 
with  some  foods  at  least — milk  and  food  par- 
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tlcularly  for  your  children.  And  suppose  a 
blockade  was  maintained  acalnst  you  by  a 
military  power  with  which  you  were  not  at 
war.  If  that  condition  continues  over  a  pe- 
riod of  2  years,  or  3.  or  maybe  lO  years — I 
asVyou.  what  would  be  the  altitude  toward 
the  blockading  country? 

We  have  seen  what  is  happening  In  France: 
Prance  Is  turning  agiinft  England.  I  very 
much  fear  that  the  net  effect  may  be  to  turn 
all  Europe  against  the  Britisli  cause — while 
Germany  gets  enctigh  to  eat,  despite  the 
blockade. 

In  the  last  war  Herbert  Hoover  was  able 
to  work  out  a  program  by  which  the  starvmg 
women  and  children  of  Belgium  were  saved 
from  starvation.  And  there  was  general 
agreement  then  that  the  program  worked: 
that  none  of  the  food  from  America  sent  to 
Belgium  got  into  Gemian  hands  cr  was  cf  ma- 
terial assistance  to  the  cau^e  of  Germany  oi 
cf  material  detriment  to  the  cavise  cf  the 
Allies.  At  that  time  Britain  and  France  not 
only  acquiesced  in  the  Belgian  program,  but 
assisted  in  every  way  to  make  it  effective 

Today  the  exiled  Belgian  Government  in 
London  is  pleading  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  allow  a  limited  supply  of  foodstuffs, 
principally  milk  for  children,  to  be  allowed 
to  go  through  the  blockade  to  these  hapless 
people. 

Today  the  small  democratic  nations  of 
Epitope — the  democracies  whose  caU'^e  Britain 
is  fighting:  the  cause  for  which  we  have 
become  the  arsenal  of  democracy — are  under 
the  heel?  of  the  conquercr  These  peoples, 
allies  of  Britain,  resisted  to  the  limit  against 
the  onrush  of  German  might.  Their  peoples 
are  suffering  from  malnutrition;  they  face 
starvation  after  the  coming  harvest^ 

John  Cudahy.  former  ambassador"  to  Bel- 
glum  from  the  United  States,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Life  magazine,  paints  a  touching 
picture  of  what  is  happening  to  the  children 
,cf  Belgium. 

"There  is  something  revolting  and  de- 
praved in  the  spectacle  of  suffering  inflicted 
upon  a  child,"  says  Mr.  Cudahy.  "It  is  like 
witnessing  the  slapping  of  a  blind  man's  face 
(only  worse)  and  I  felt  hurt  and  giieved  and 
bitterly  resentful. 

•Brussels  is  a  city  of  walking  wraiths,  but 
Dr.  Noll  told  me  "his  main  worry  was  not 
about  grown  people.  What  ccncerned  him 
above  ail  was  the  blighting  effect  upon  the 
rising  generation  who  could  never  grc-  with- 
out the  materials  for  grciAth  and  who.  be- 
cause they  could  not  get  these  materials,  were 
rap.diy  developing  deficiency  diseases  like 
rickets,  edema,  partial  blindness,  bronchial 
pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  pellagra,  eczema, 
and  anemia." 

Mr.  Cudahy 's  description  of  conditions  Is 
simply  appalling.  Surely,  there  is  something 
we  can  do  about  it. 

The  American  Committee  on  Food  for 
the  Small  Democracies  recently  made  a  pro- 
posal for  a  trial  feeding  In  Belgium  by  which 
3.000000  children,  women,  and  unemployed 
men  would  be  fed  from  soup  kitchens.  This 
would  require  monthly  25.000  tons  of  bread- 
stuffs,  and  20.000  tons  of  meats,  fats,  beans, 
peas,  and  rice  for  soup  materials  and  milk 
and  cocoa  for  children 

The  Germans  have  agreed  to  furnish  the 
soup  kitchens.  25.000  tons  of  breastuffs 
monthly,  to  refrain  from  requisitioning  im- 
ported and  native  food  supplies,  and  not  to 
attack  mercy  ships. 

The  exiled  Belgian  Government  has 
strongly  urged  the  British  Government  to 
give  the  program  a  trial,  and  has  offered  to 
finance  It.  The  trial  feeding  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  neutral  commission.  Only 
small  quantities  would  be  Imported  Into 
Belgium  at  a  time.  If  the  German  Govern- 
ment disregarded  Its  pledges— It  generally 
was    agreed    It    did    not    disregard    Its    food 
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pledges  in  Be'e:um  in  the  last  war — the  Im- 
ports could  be  slopped  immediately. 

The  resolution  which  I  s-xmsoried  Jointly 
With  the  other  S?n,itors  respectfully  urges 
that  the  Sec.etary  of  State  endeavor  as 
quicl:ly  as  pos.«ible  to  work  cut.  m  cocpera-" 
ticn  with  the  British  Government  and  the 
other  governments  concerned,  the  setting  up 
of  food  relief  admin'.strBticns  for  the  small 
democracies  beginning  with  the  trial  m  Btl- 
gium.  I  think  we  should  by  all  means  do 
this.  Let  the  United  StatiS  send  some  milk 
and  soups  and  foods  to  Europe:  not  only  im- 
plements of  death  and  destruction  and  terror. 

Y^u  might  be  interested  to  knew  who  the 
Senators  are  sponsoring  this  action.  A  third 
of  them,  by  the  way.  are  not  interventionists, 
but  voted  for  the  lesse-lend  bill  Here  they 
are:  Senators  Thomas  cf  Oklahoma:  Aiken. 
of  Vermont:  Andrews,  of  Florida:  Ball,  of 
Minnesota:  Bankhead.  of  Alabama:  BARSora. 
of  New  Jersey:  Bilfo.  of  Mississippi:  Brfw- 
STER.  of  Maine:  Bbooxs.  cf  UiiiiCis:  Brown. 
of  Michigan:  Bulow.  of  South  Dakota:  Bitr- 
TON.  of  Ohio:  Bltifr.  of  Nebraska:  Cha\xz. 
of  New  Mexico:  Cl-'-p.k  of  Idaho:  D.'.n^h-r. 
cf  Connecticut:  Davis  of  Pennsylvania:  Gn.- 
LETTE.  of  Iowa:  HoLMAN.  of  Oregon:  John- 
son, of  Colorado:  La  Follette.  of  Wisconsin; 
McCarran.  cf  Nevada:  Maloney.  of  Ctmr.ec- 
ticut:  Nye.  of  North  Dakota:  Keed.  of  Kansas; 
Reynolds,  of  North  Carolinp.:  SniPSTtAD.  cf 
Minnesota:  Smith,  of  South  Carolina:  Taft. 
of  Ohio:  Thomas  of  Idaho:  Tobey.  of  New 
Hampshire:  Vandeneekc.  of  MicbiKan:  Walsh, 
of  Ma.<*achU£ctts:  Wheeler,  of  Montana; 
Wiley,  of  Wiscciisin:  Willis,  of  Indiana,  and 
Capper,  cf  Kansas. 

I  say  this  program  worked  out  by  Mr. 
Hoover  and  his  committee  should  be  given  a 
trial.  As  you  know.  I  hate  war.  but  above 
and  beyond  that.  I  abhor  and  cringe  from 
helping  make  war  on  helpless  children, 
wcmen.  and  aged  people  through  starvation 
which  is  death  by  slow  torture. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON  GERALD  P.  NYE,  OF 
NORTH  DAKOTA 


Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  able,  ap- 
propriate, and  patriotic  address  de- 
livered by  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  NyeI  on  Tliursday  evening. 
June  12.  1941,  on  the  subject  of  Fraudu- 
lent Freedoms. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Now  you  see  It.  now  you  don't. 

For  weeks  and  weeks  our  country  has  been 
beset  with  no  end  of  contradictions  and  with 
fears  which  have  countenanced  all  manner 
of  conclusions. 


One  cannot  view  the  siege  through  which 
we  have  come  without  concluding  that  there 
is  large  ground  upon  which  to  build  a  belief 
that  the  greatest  "come  on  '  game  of  all  time 
has  been  played  upon  Americans,  with  trick- 
ery leading  us  to  go4ils  undefined  We  find 
the  little  ball  under  one  shell  and  then  the 
other  but  never  know  where  It  might  be  at 
the  moment  Our  pi-ople  have  lie<-n  taken 
icr  a  ride  In  a  came  cf  gueasini!.  until  the 
Nation  stands  utterly  bewildered  in  Its  In- 
ability to  tie  to  anything. 

The  Interventionists,  aided  by  the  admin- 
istration In  force,  have  been  for  weeks  striv- 
ing to  sell  the  American  people  the  theory 
that  without  America  s  full  cut  war  aid.  Eng- 
land, the  British  Empire,  and  the  British 
Navy  were  doomed  to  destruction  Then 
along  comes  Ambassador  Wlnant  fresh  from 
London,  as  reported  in  the  New  York  Herald 
fribune  cf  June  8.  with  the  word  that  the 
British  can  win  without  America  In  the  m*«r 
This  declsrattcn  allegedly  was  msele  in  the 
presence  of  five  leading  Senate  Democrats, 
and  has  not  been  denied  The  fact  that  the 
interview  was  not  generally  reponed  by  the 
press  Is  probably  g<x!d  evidence  that  It  was 
net  considered  proper  for  the  American  people 
to  know  what  were  the  ol)servaticn?  of  men 
close  to  the  scene  of  pressure  in  London 

Then  on  the  next  day  came  the  announce- 
ment by  former  Ambassador  to  Belgium 
John  Cudahy  asserting  upon  his  return  from 
Europe  that  if  the  present  World  War  Is  not 
pushed  to  a  military  decision  by  October  that 
thp  world  is  in  for  another  30-year  war 

Then,  too,  and  while  the  Nation  was  en- 
tertaining the  fear  that  had  been  planted,  to 
the  effect  that  a  new  dominance  In  Europe 
was  going  to  mean  the  end  of  American 
foreign  trade — then  comes  Bernard  Baruch, 
an  outstanding  business  authority,  with  the 
most  emphatic  declaration  that  come  what 
will  abroad  so  far  as  totalitarian  strength  Is 
concerned,  the  United  States  can  undersell 
the  totalltanans  in  the  world  markets,  and 
that  Germany  Is  the  one  that  would  be  on 
the  spot  economically  If  she  won  the  war 

All  of  this  from  such  Immediately  promi- 
nent sources  of  necessity  drives  a  people  to 
wonder  what  In  the  world  has  all  of  this 
recent  siege  by  the  Cabinet,  by  Wlllkle.  by 
the  columnist*,  really  meant — these  pre  grams 
of  throwing  fear  broadcast  over  the  land  and 
driving  the  Nation  ever  nearer  to  war  Are 
we  simply  trying  to  start  a  fight,  or  are  w© 
wanting  to  emulate  the  drunk  who  found 
his  pal  In  the  gutter,  and  falling  every  effort 
to  lift  him  up.  declared:  "I  cant  get  you  out 
of  there  but  I  can  get  In  with  you." 

It  becomes  more  obvious  dally  to  Ameri- 
cans that  things  are  probably  not  as  they 
have  been  made  to  seem  to  be  by  those  who 
have  been  leading  America  down  the  path  to 
Involvement  in  Europe's  war  The  causes 
and  purposes  which  these  leaders  enunciate 
more  and  more  lend  themselves  to  the  charge 
of  fraud.  We  have  been  told  about  the  free- 
doms which  the  United  States  was  bound 
to  defend,  to  carry  to  all  the  world  The 
lead-up.  or  come-on.  to  the  lend-lease  bill 
last  January  was  the  Pres. dent's  address  to 
Congress  In  which  he  pnxlalmed  it  Ameri- 
can duly  to  carry  to  all  the  world.  In  our 
time  and  generation,  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  worship,  freedom  from  want,  and 
freedom  from  fear.  Minister  Eden  of  Great 
Britain  was  quick  to  pick  up  this  call  to 
duty  as  being  the  cause  for  which  Britain 
was  fighting  It  Is  fair  to  assume  that  Mr. 
Eden  was  entertaining  as  many  mental  reser- 
vations concerning  these  freedoms  as  the 
President  was  entertaining  when  he  declared 
for  them. 

But  more  recently  comes  a  fifth  freedom 
about  which  much  has  been  said  since  the 
chat  by  President  Roosevelt  seme  2.  weeks 
ago,  which   has   been   referred   to   In   aom* 
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circles  as  the  flre-alarm  chat.  Freedom  of 
the  seas  returns  to  us  once  again  as  the 
challenge  of  the  hoiir.  Just  how  many  wars 
have  been  fought  to  win  freedom  of  the  seas 
without  winning  It  does  not  now  matter. 
The  truth  Is  that  In  our  time  and  generation 
a  #ar  was  fought  for  that  lofty  cause  by  a 
people  who  somehow  failed  to  forget  that 
freedom  of  the  aeaa  was  not  an  accomplished 
fact,  even  though  we  had  won  the  war  But 
here  it  U  again.  Freedom  of  the  seas,  thrust 
at  Americana  as  a  challenge  which  Americans 
must  meet 

Again  comea  Minister  Eden,  echoing  "free- 
dom of  the  seas"  as  a  cause  for  which  Great 
Britain  was  fighting,  and  we  would  fight.  If 
only  we  would  aid  Great  BrlUln  In  her  pres- 
ent struggle.  1  am  not  at  all  surprised  that 
Premier  Churchill  did  not  himself  choose  to 
echo  the  Presidents  call  to  arms  In  the  name 
of  "freedom  of  the  seas."  for.  for  him  to  do 
that  would  have  t)een  to  mak"  of  himself  the 
laughingstock  of  the  world.  In  light  of  his 
own  attitude  on  the  subject  of  "freedom  of 
the  seas"  when  It  was  prcecntcd  as  an  Issue 
tor  decision  following  the  V/orld  War. 

Any  call  to  arms  beside  Great  Britain  In 
the  name  of  "freedom  of  the  seas"  Is  fraudu- 
lent.    The  World  War  was  brought  to  an  end 
with  President  Wilson's  14  points  as  the  basis 
for  consideration.     Even  before  the  armistice 
was  signed  these  poinu  were  being  weighed. 
Foremost   among    the   points   was   President 
Wilson's  demand  for  a  war  settlement  that 
would  Insiue  freedom  of  f  e  seas.    The  Allies 
played  with  President  Wilson  on  this  point 
and  finally  denied  It  a  chance  for  life.    David 
Lloyd   George.  In  his  Memoirs  of  the  Peace 
Conference  most  emphatically  demonstrated 
that  the  last  thing  In  the  world  that  Britain 
would  tolerate  would  be  freedom  of  the  seas. 
WtUing   in   1929  in  his  book  enUtled   "The 
Aftermath,"  Winston  Churchill  declared  that 
Lloyd  George  was  absolutely  right  when,  dur- 
ing the  peace  discussions,  he  ttirned  h  -  back 
upon  freedom   of   the  seas  as  presented  by 
Woodrow  Wilson.    So  clearly  was  It  demon- 
strated then  that  neither  England  nor  France 
would  tolerate  freedom  of  the  seas   that  It 
seeais  to  me  to  be  rank  fraud  today  for  any 
spokesman  for  Britain,  such  as  Eden,  to  be 
auccossfully  selling  us  the  idea  that  Britain 
might  today  be  for  freedom  of  the  seas. 

What  Britain  wants  Is  what  she  has  had 
for  centuries,  not  freedom  of  the  seas,  but 
dominance  and  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  that 
condition  which  has  kept  Europe  In  consunt 
turmoil,  that  condition  which  has  been  costly 
to  the  tradesmen  of  America  In  their  under- 
takings to  enjoy  world  trade. 

When  Mr.  Eden,  or  any  other  British 
•pckcsman  undertakes  to  put  his  country  In 
the  light  of  favoring  freedom  of  the  seas. 
Americans  will  do  well  to  conclude  that  there 
Is  a  big  colored  youngster  somewhere  In  the 
wood  pile  and  that  America  will  do  well  to 
approach  with  greatest  caution  that  precipice 
to  which  these  representations  would  lead  us. 
It  should  not  be  poa^ble  for  Britain  to  fool 
the  American  people  on  this  score  and  I  can- 
not believe  that  Britain  can  fo  '  President 
■"  Roosevelt  on  It  either. 

When  we  were  through  with  our  last  ex- 
perience with  Europe,  we  came  to  discover 
how  utterly  fraudulent  were  the  representa- 
tions of  causes  for  which  we  thought  then  we 
were  fighting.  That  fact  undoubtedly  con- 
tributes largely  In  this  hour  to  what  the 
interventionists  call  the  apathy  of  the 
American  people  toward  the  war  In  Europe. 
It  Is  not  apathy  In  any  sense.  It  Is  simply  plain 
good  Judgment  that  the  American  people  are 
exercising  when  they  let  experience,  rather 
than  propaganda,  be  their  teacher.  The 
American  people  will  be  the  first  to  fight  for 
principles  which  are  declared  to  be  Involved 
in  this  present  conflict,  when  the  people  can 
JCBow  that  those  principles  really  are  the 
causes  involved  in  the  war.  There  has  as  yet 
been  no  representation  that  clearly  demon- 
itrate*  that  the  causes  allegedly  involved  are 


the  real  causes,  or  are  causes  that  can  be 
won  That  Is  why  the  American  people  are 
standing  so  steadfastly  by  their  resolve 
against  any  step  that  will  Involve  tis  actively 
In    Europe's   present   war. 

Magnificent  has  been  the  way  In  which 
the  American  people  have  stood  up  against 
the  blitzkrieg  of  expression  that  was  ob- 
viously intended  to  lead  America  all  the  way 
Into  the  war.  The  manner  In  which  they 
have  made  themselves  heard  by  official  Wash- 
ington has  been  an  eloquent  compliment 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people. 
The  manner  In  which  the  administration 
here  In  Washington  has  checked  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  march  to  war  Is  a  tribute 
to  the  success  of  our  democracy  when  Its 
people   will    but   make   thenvselves   heard. 

But  we  must  not  now  assume  that  the 
challenge  Is  ended,  for  we  must  know  from 
what  we  see  day  after  day.  that  the  cause 
of  the  Interventionist  U  being  constantly 
organized  and  pushed,  seemingly  with  a  view 
that  ultimately  the  hour  will  come  when  our 
Government  can  be  moved  directly  Into  the 
war.  Some  of  the  newspaper  columnists  are 
clearly  revealing  what  Is  In  the  mind  of  the 
Interventionists.  One  of  these  columns, 
unusually  sympathetic  to  the  cause  of  In- 
tervention, and  especially  close  to  the  White 
House,  has  this  week  been  daily  pressuring 
the  President  Into  Immediate  action  This 
column  in  reporting  the  President's  answer 
to  those  advisors  who  are  urging  him  to  act 
at  once,  reports  that  the  President  "always 
recurs  to  the  case  of  his  former  chief.  Wood- 
row  Wilson." 

"President  Wilson,  he  points  cut.  was  far 
better  placed  when  he  led  the  Nation  into 
the  first  World  War.  A  succession  of  Inci- 
dents. In  which  American  lives  were  taken 
and  American  property  was  lost,  had  inflamed 
public  opinion  over  many  months.  The  de- 
bate on  the  armed  merchantmen  bill  had  re- 
vealed an  almost  united  Congress.  There 
were  only  12  In  the  little  band  of  willful  men 
whose  Senate  filibuster  forced  Wilson  to  arm 
the  merchantmen  on  his  own  authority.  In 
the  end,  when  Wilson  went  to  Congress  and 
requested  a  declaration  of  war.  he  cou'.d  be 
certain  that  every  dissident  voice  would  be 
drowned  cut  by  the  roar  of  enthusiasm  from 
a  truly  United  States." 

"Against  the  case  of  Wilson,  the  Presi- 
dent then  lays  his  own.  While  admitting 
he  can  count  on  majority  support,  and  by 
crystallizing  public  feeling  may  make 
the  majority  extremely  substantial,  he  re- 
marks that  the  unshakable  minority  Is  both 
well  organized  and  hysterically  violent. 
This  minority,  he  adds.  Is  enough  larger 
m  Congress  than  the  opposition  to  Wilson 
to  carry  on  an  Interminable  and  highly 
dangerous  filibuster  against  proposals  for 
actlop  of  any  sort.  Resort  to  Congress  Is 
useless.  Therefore,  he  says,  he  cannot  act 
without  the  pretext  of  an  Incident,  prefer- 
ably a  German  attack  on  an  American  ship 
In  thp  Atlantic,  which  will  pull  the  country 
together  and  simultaneously  permit  him  to 
order  the  Navy  to  fight  back. 

"The  President's  reasoning  Is  undoubt- 
edly correct." 

Now.  I  submit  that  If  these  columnists  are 
truthful  In  their  representation  to  the 
effect  that  a  strategy  Is  being  resorted  to 
that  Is  dependent  upon  the  sinking  of  an 
American  ship,  and  the  loss  of  American 
lives.  I  sav  now  that  any  strategj-  which 
would  provoke  the  loss  of  American  lives  In 
order  to  take  an  unwilling  people  to  war 
Is  so  base,  so  cowardly,  and  so  Immoral 
that  It  ought  have  no  place  In  American 
thought. 

I  cannot  and  do  not  believe  the  repre- 
sentation of  these  writers  respecting  the 
attitude  of  the  President,  but  there  ought 
to  be  at  once  a  quick  repudiation  by  the 
President  and  his  administration  of  any 
contention  that  such  strategy  Is  an  adminis- 
tration proposition  or  thought. 


I    submit    that   this    la    the    hour    when 
Americans   can    111   afford    to   be   resting   on 
their  oars  and  assuming  that  the  danger  of 
our  being  moved  Into  this  war  has  lessened 
to  a  point  that  warrants  a  ceasing  of   the 
forceful    manner    In    which    the    American 
people  have  been  making  themselves  heard 
in     their     opposition     to     Involvement     In 
Europe's  war.    Eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price 
of    our    liberties.      And    our    liberties    ate 
going   to   be   worth   little   or   naught   If  we 
can   again  be  prevailed  upon   to  waste  our 
lives  and  our  resources  for  others  who  would 
never  consider  doing  for  us  what  they  seem 
to  expect  us  to  do  for  them.     We  need  In 
thU  hour  to  be  applying  to  our  own  coun- 
try   the    thought    which    British    statesmen 
apply  to  their  country.     This  thought  was 
best  expressed  by  Lord  Palmerston  when  he 
said:     "England    has    no    eternal    enmities, 
and   no  eternal   friendships.     She   has   only 
eternal   Interests." 

Americas  place  In  this  hour,  when  so 
many  fraudulent  causes  are  being  dangled 
before  our  eyes.  Is  to  religiously  stay  out 
of  that  war.  preserve  our  resources,  main- 
tain as  large  a  degree  of  solvency  as  Is  pos- 
sible, to  the  end  that  when  the  hour  of  ex- 
haustion comes  to  Europe,  we  can  be  the 
anchor  and  the  helping  hand  that  the  world 
Is  going  to  so  desperately  need  If  It  Is  to  be 
saved  from  worse  than  war. 
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Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  on  June  8.  1941,  at  Ra- 
cine, Wis.,  en  the  subject  of  Citizenship 
as  a  Living  Legacy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guests,  and  fellow- 
Americans,  we  meet  today  to  observe  Citizen- 
ship Day.  We  are  not  meeting  on  the  day 
officially  designated  by  the  Chief  Executive 
for  this  purpose,  but  we  realize  that  In  a 
larger  serise  our  observance  of  the  privileges 
and  the  obligations  of  citizenship  must  be 
a  dally  reconsecration,  and  It  Is  fitting  and 
right  that  on  this  Sabbath  we  should  cove- 
nant our  citizenship  here  In  Racine,  partic- 
ularly, where  the  children  and  the  grand- 
children of  those  who  fled  from  the  tyran- 
nies and  oppressions  of  central  and  eastern 
Europe  have  learned  to  prize  their  American 
citizenship  so  highly. 

Racine  has  been  a  mixture  of  many  blood- 
streams. The  Americans  of  this  city  since 
the  turn  of  the  century  can  trace  their  for- 
bears to  at  least  14  racial  or  national  groups 
largely  from  the  peoples  of  northern  and 
central  Europe. 

RACINE  A  MONUMENT  TO  CITIZENSHIP 

It  Is  almost  presumptuous  for  me  to  speak 
of  citizenship  here  In  Racine  where  your  citj 


Itself  Is  a  living  monument  to  citizenship  In 
this  land. 

Your  city,  with  Its  smokestacks  and  water 
towers  and  church  steeples,  silhouetted 
against  the  sky.  Is  also  a  living  memorial  to 
your  forbears  who  came  here  and  envisioned 
in  this  land  of  opportunity  under  the  price- 
less privileges  of  American  citizenship,  the 
possibility  for  building  a  great  city. 

Long  before  the  city's  great  Influx  of  Im- 
migrants, there  were  men  who  Jerked  out 
the  oak  stumps  from  the  middle  of  Main 
Street.  They  were  the  men  who  incorporated 
Racine  in  1841.  They  were  the  men  who  ccn- 
structed  your  harbor  In  1844  and  chartered 
your  city  In  1848.  They  were  the  men  who 
raised  your  wheat  and  built  your  wheat  ware- 
houses. 

They  were  the  men  who  created  your  fac- 
tories, and  they  were  the  men  who  greeted 
the  new  citizens  who  flooded  Racine  in  the 
1850's.  They  were  the  men  who  extended 
the  hand  of  opportunity  to  the  Immigrants 
as  they  filtered  into  Racine. 

They  were  the  men  who  founded  your 
newspapers,  your  charities,  your  churches. 
They  were  the  men  who  created  great  indus- 
tries, great  mills,  great  factories,  and.  what 
is  infinitely  more  important,  a  race  of  great 
men  and  great  women,  strong  in  body,  mind, 
and  soul. 

RACINE'S    IMMIGR.'.NTS    BECAME    GOOD    AMERICANS 
AND    MADE    CONTRIBUTIONS 

I  think  It  is  vital  in  these  days,  when  we 
need  tolerance  so  badly,  that  we  remember 
that  Racine  gave  America  great  men  from 
Its  hardy  stock  of  foreign -born  Americans — 
men  who  gave  their  every  allegiance  to  the 
land  of  their  adoption — America,  the  land  of 
opportunity. 

In  the  yellowed  pages  of  the  old  record 
bocks  of  the  Racire  County  courthouse, 
you  will  find  the  name  of  one  of  these  immi- 
grants who  made  an  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  American  life.  His  name  Is  Col.  Hans 
Christian  Hcg,  and  here  in  Racine  I  need  not 
retell  the  story  of  his  life,  because  In  the 
words  Inscribed  on  his  tombstone  In  the 
Norway  Hill  Cemetery,  "He  who  dies  for  coun- 
try, dies  not.  but  liveth  evermore." 

Tliese  men  and  scores  of  others  whose  fore- 
bears came  from  other  lands  made  a  great 
contribution  to  American  life  and  they  com- 
pensate us  for  those  aliens  who  abuse  our 
hospitality  and  spread  subversive  foreign 
"isms." 

It  Is  not  alone  the  great  men  who  have 
made  a  contribution,  however.  The  average 
Immigrant  woman,  who  came  to  Racine  with 
her  peasant  shawl  clutched  about  her  bent 
shoulders,  who  reared  her  sons  strong,  and 
straight,  and  tall,  and  with  a  fervent  alle- 
giance to  America — that  peasant  woman  and 
her  humble  peasant  husband — they,  too, 
made  a  great  contribution  to  America. 

NO   PLACE    IN    AMERICAN    LIFE    FOB    HATREDS,    IN- 
JUSTICE, AND  INTOLERANCE 

Today  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  race 
hatred.  Actually  that  is  not  the  correct  use 
of  the  word  "race."  In  reality  the  term 
would  be  nationality  hatred.  TotaUtarian 
leaders  have  capitalized  on  race  hatred,  be- 
cause through  It  they  can  create  blind,  un- 
thinking quarrels. 

There  must  never  be  race  hatred  In  the 
United  States.  Lincoln  said.  "A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand."  We  cannot 
adopt  any  of  the  European  patterns  for  living. 
We  cannot  subscribe  to  race  hatred. 

We  do  not  believe  in  pogroms.  We  do  not 
beheve  in  blood  purges.  We  do  not  believe  in 
torturing  the  people  of  any  race.  We  are  all 
Americans.  We  are  all  of  one  race.  As  Walt 
Whltma  1  said;  "Come,  I  will  make  the  conti- 
nent Indissoluble.  I  will  make  the  most 
splendid  race  the  sun  ever  shown  upon."  And 
I  believe  we  are  doing  that,  you  and  1.  We 
are  building  a  new  great  race  called  American, 
without  hatred.  Intolerance,  and  Injustice. 

I  mention  the  vari'^'-l  rr>c:al  origins  of  many 
of  the  Americans  In  r.acine  tcdciy  because  on 


Citizenship  Day  our  citizenship  observances 
are  directed  particularly  at  the  newly  natu- 
ralized alien  and  at  thejiew  citizen  who  has 
Just  reached  the  age  of  21. 

Our  new  citizens  number  about  two  and 
cnc-half  million.  There  are  two  groups  of 
new  citizens.  The  largest  group  consists  of 
native-born  Americans  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  21.  and  as  such  are  entitled  to  the  priv- 
ilege oT  the  franchise.  Some  of  these  new  cit- 
izens may  have  been  descendants  of  the 
24.000  000  immigrants  who  came  to  the  United 
States  in  the  past  50  years  and  some  of  them 
may  have  descended  from  Mayflcicer  stock. 

NATLTIALIZED  CITIZENS  HAVE  TO  PROVE  RIGHT   TO 
CITIZENSHIP 

The  second  group  of  new  citizens  is  the 
group  of  those  men  and  women  who  have 
won  their  citizenship  through  the  naturali- 
zation proce.es.  That  group  usually  numbers 
about  300.000.  These  are  the  men  and  women 
who  did  not  achieve  citizenship  as  the  right- 
ful heritage  of  free-born  Americans.  They 
had  to  prove  their  fitness  to  as.sume  the  obli- 
gations and  the  rights  of  citizenship  The 
largest  portion  of  these  groups  have  attended 
some  type  of  natuia'ization  school  in  order 
that  they  might  secure  information  which 
would  enable  them  to  become  good  citizens. 

In  recent  years  applicants  from  almost  every 
country  in  the  wcrlc  have  flooded  our  natu- 
ralization oCQces  with  applications.  During 
the  6  months'  period  from  July  1  to  Decem- 
ber 1,  1940.  there  was  a  monthly  average  of 
37,922  applications  for  first  papers,  and  dur- 
ing that  same  time  we  had  a  monthly  aver- 
age of  46.154  applications  for  second  papers. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  fewer  aliens 
In  this  country  than  there  were  three  decades 
ago.  At  the  present  time  we  have  a  smaller 
percentage  of  aliens  that  we  have  ever  had 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  alien 
population  will  decrease  as  time  goes  en 

CITIZENSHIP  CEREMONIES   A   MILESTONE  FOR 
FOREIGN-BORN  CmZEN 

For  those  of  you  who  are  becoming  citizens 
through  the  process  of  naturalization,  these 
ceremonies  represent  a  definite  milestone  In 
your  lives.  After  an  alien  has  satisfied  a 
court  that  he  will  make  a  good  and  faithful 
Citizen  he  Is  required  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

I  feel  very  keenly  that  the  newly  natuial- 
Ized  citizen  must  recognize  in  every  fiber  of 
his  being  the  privilege  of  American  citizen- 
ship because,  in  his  minds  eye.  he  can  still 
see  the  oppression  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Old 
World;  and  In  his  ears  still  ring  the  anguished 
cries  of  those  who  have  cringed  under  the 
whiplash  of  pillage  of  tyranny  in  other  lands. 

For  the  newly  naturalized  citizen,  then,  our 
primary  task  must  be  the  educational  task 
of  explaining  fully  the  obligations  and  the 
rights  of  American  citizenship. 

FOR    NATIVE-BORN    CFTIZEN    WE    HAVE    TO    DISPEL 
IDEA  OP  TAKING  CITIZENSHIP  FOR  GRANTED 

For  the  native-born  American  who  has 
turned  21  and  assumes  the  mantle  of  Amer- 
ican citlzemhip,  we  have  a  somewhat  similar 
task,  but  here  we  have  also  the  task  of  dis- 
pelling the  mental  inertia  whereby  too  many 
of  our  young  people  have  taken  American 
citizenship  for  granted. 

For  too  long  nave  we  accepted  our  citizen- 
ship unthinkingly.  That  is  why  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  President 
to  Issue  annually  an  I  Am  An  American  Day 
proclamation. 

Wisconsin  plt.neered  in  the  field  of  citi- 
zenship tralaing.  and  partly  as  a  result  of 
Wisconsin  efforts  Congress  passed  legislation, 
approved  on  May  3.  1940.  which  resulted  in 
the  issuance  of  a  proclamation  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  I  Am  An  American  Day. 

This  movement  began  originally  with  the 
community- wide  celebrations,  resulting  from 
county-wide  educational  programs  to  teach 
new  voters  the  organization,  function,  and 
operation  of  th^ir  local  government  In  rela- 
tion to  the  State  and  National  Governments. 


The  citizenship  classes  also  sought  to  teach 
new  citizens  the  rights,  privileges,  and  duties 
of  American  citlzcitship  The  entire  pro- 
gram has  been  a  sincere  educational  effort 
to  prepare  the  new  citizen  for  active.  Intelli- 
gent participation  In  government. 

CITIZENSHIP  OBSERVANCES  EQUIP  TOUNO  CITI- 
ZENS WITH  UNDERSTANDING  TO  MEET  MIOB- 
LEMS    UP    AHEAD 

Through  the  cltlzenshlp-day  observances 
and  their  accompanying  educational  pro- 
grams it  is  possible  to  equip  our  young  clil- 
Lens  with  a  background  of  undemanding,  so 
that  they  can  intelligently  make  up  their 
own  minds  when  they  face  the  Gcths*— 
mane  that  is  ahead  for  this  generat!on--a 
Geth>'emane  where  they  will  select  the 
method  they  believe  maet  effective  In  pre- 
serving the  »-igntful  heritage  of  every  free- 
born  American. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  two-man  8«»r«tp 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  to  consider  this  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  President  to  proclaim 
a  national  citizenf^hip  day  each  year  on  the 
third  Sunday  In  May  Our  subcommlvti^ 
gladly  voted  the  bill  favorably  to  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  meaeure  wbr 
favorably  reported  by  the  full  committee. 

The  pa.triotic  principle*  and  the  impressive 
ceremonies  marking  "Citizenship  Day"  repre- 
sent a  vital  contribution  to  our  national  life. 
Throueh  the  educational  program  and 
throuph  the  ceremonies,  where  the  new  citi- 
zens officially  embrace  their  American  frsfn- 
chise  and  pledge  allegiance  to  our  Nation,  we 
emphasize  a  covenant  to  ufc  eacredly  lie 
rights  of  the  franchise  for  the  perpetuation 
of  the  Idea's  and  the  traditions  of  our 
Republic. 

The  days  up  ahead  will  be  days  requiring 
intelligent,  active  participation  in  the  aff  ilrs 
of  government  by  Informed,  enlightened  citi- 
zens, who  feel  keenly  their  respon.slbilUlee 
and  their  Interests  In  our  Government 

Of  course,  the  idea  commemoratln«»  citizen- 
ship Is  not  new  In  this  peneratlon.  We  know 
that  more  than  2.000  years  ago,  in  Athens, 
there  were  examinations  and  ceremonies  for 
the  young  men  who  reached  the  age  of  18.  at 
which  time  they  received  a  kind  of  probation- 
ary cititzcnship  for  2  years  During  this 
period  they  became  ephebe.  They  took 
the  ephebic  oath,  and  that  oath  contained 
a  number  of  pledges.  One  of  theee  pledges 
read :  "I  will  hand  on  my  country  greater  and 
t)etter  than  I  found  It."  Tliat  pledge  Is,  in 
a  sense,  still  Implied  In  our  citizenship  ob- 
servances and  It  l8  a  magnificent  challenge 
to  youth. 

There  were  other  countries  where  similar 
ceremonies  were  held,  and  It  may  be  said 
that  from  earliest  time.s  most  peoples  have 
created  a  tradition  for  the  person  who  be- 
comes of  age  and  who  assumes  the  obligations 
of  participating  In  community  life. 

WHAT   IS   CmZEKSHIP? 

Today  we  know  that  In  a  world  of  chaos, 
an  observance  such  as  this  is  particularly 
Important.  It  raises  the  Important  ques- 
tion: What  Is  citizenship? 

It  is  a  privilege,  an  obligation,  and  a  right. 

We  may  have  our  differences  as  citizens 
about  the  great  Issues  of  the  day— that  Is  » 
healthy  sign;  but  on  the  great  question  of 
loyalty  to  America  there  la  no  room  for  dif- 
ference. In  these  perilous  times  there  Is  no 
place  in  America  for  traitors  or  "fifth 
columnists." 

If  war  should  come — and  I  pray  God  that 
will  never  be — then  there  must  be  no  divi- 
sion of  loyalty.  We  stem  from  many  blood- 
streams? But  our  forbears  and  those  who 
came  here  to  Join  with  us — we  are  all  now  • 
new  and  different  breed,  called  the  Ameri- 
can. 

This  American  breed  of  freemen  cast  off 
the  shackles  of  Europe— lu  race  hatreds.  Its 
limitations.  Its  outmoded  poUtlcal  theories. 
Its  Machiavellian  diplomacy;  and  In  their 
place  we  have  freedom,  equality  ot  oppor- 
tunity, and  our  own  way  of  life. 
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CM*    W«    MUCnCE    Ot7«    CmZKNSHIP? 

How  •hnll  we  practice  this  loyalty  to  our 
be'oved  land— America? 

1  We  should  study  and  learn  to  know  and 
lo\e  tu  Constitution,  Its  Bill  of  Rights.  1 
wish  I  had  time  to  enlarge  on  this  Idea— It  U 
•U  important. 

2.  We  should  practice  Indtistry,  loyalty,  and 
love  of  our  fellow  Americans.  We  must  dwell 
tofiether  as  brethren.    Are  we  not  Americans? 

3.  We  should  appreciate  our  significant  job 
of  citizenship.  Included  therein  Is  the  privi- 
lege and  obligation  to  protect  our  great  free- 
doms—freedom of  speech,  freedom  of  press, 
freedom  of  worship,  trial  by  Jury,  the  right 
to  sell  our  own  labor  and  collect  our  own 
wages,  the  right  to  own  property,  etc.  They 
obtain  no  other  place  on  the  globe.  They  are 
ours  to  enjoy,  to  preserve,  and  to  hand  down 
unimpaired  to  future  generations. 

4.  We  shotild  learn  to  be  tolerant  of  those 
who  differ  with  us  In  politics.  In  religion,  in 
all  fields  of  human  knowledge.  It  Is  well 
to  get  acquainted  with  your  fellow  citizen 
who  thinks  differently.  When  you  do  that 
you  will  find  In  most  cases  he  is  a  fine  fellow. 
No  mortal  has  a  monopoly  on  truth. 

5  We  should  develop  In  ourselves  a  sens? 
of  orderly  living,  realizing  that  as  a  people  we 
have  not  solved  all  our  problems.  We  have 
•ocial.  economic,  and  political  problems  to 
■olve  In  America  we  believe  In  the  law  of 
growth.  It  U  for  us  to  meet  the  tasks  of  the 
pre«nt  head-on,  and  by  our  conduct  set  an 
example  for  those  who  come  after. 

e.  We  should  have  faith— faith  In  this 
great  people  we  are  a  part  of:  faith  In  Amer- 
ica's future  We  should  cast  out  the  de- 
featist Let  no  one  divide  us.  We  have  but 
one  allegiance,  and  that  Is  to  this  America  of 
ours. 

7  We  should  have  vision — not  clouded  by 
distrust  or  fear,  but  lifted  high  so  we  can 
see  that  thl*  Is  the  promised  land  of  freemen. 
It  was  and  Is  the  cradle  of  freedom.  What  a 
glorious  task  you  and  I  have  as  sons  and 
daughters  of  this  great  land — some  by  birth, 
•ome  by  adoption— to  watch  over  and  pre- 
serve her. 

8.  In  these  perilous  times  we  must  make 
■ure  that  all  smugneae  and  complacency  are 
cast  out  and  that  we  are  alert  and  ready  to 
meet  whatever  would  tend  to  undermine 
America.  Let  us  get  Into  the  habit  of  prais- 
ing her,  loving  her.  sensing  her  true  mean- 
ing. The  opportunity  Is  here  for  growth,  for 
development,  for  national  prosperity,  for 
building  the  greatest  race  of  men  ever  known 
to  earth.  The  satxJteur  and  the  defeatist 
must  be  cast  out.  Each  of  us  must  become  a 
builder.  Like  Nehemlah  of  old.  we  must  be 
so  busy  with  our  Job  of  building  the  walls 
of  America  that  we  will  not  be  diverted  by 
propaganda  or  any  other  means  from  our 
task. 

8.  There  are  many  other  ways  of  practicing 
loyalty  to  America.  Become  acquainted  with 
her  history,  of  the  march  of  a  people  across 
a  continent,  become  acquainted  with  her 
literature,  her  poetry:  become  acquainted 
with  her  geography,  her  lakes,  her  streams. 
her  mountains,  her  prairies,  her  art.  her 
music,  her  inventions,  her  tremendous  de- 
velopment of  material  wealth;  become  ac- 
quainted with  her  schools  and  colleges,  her 
museums  and  churches,  her  homes  and  her 
people 

But  all  these  things  are  but  the  material 
S3rmbol  of  her  spiritual  reality.  Greater 
than  the  soil  itself  that  we  live  on.  greater 
than  the  wealth  that  we  as  a  people  have 
produced,  greater  than  all  her  Institutions. 
13  this  thing  we  are  all  a  part  of.  In 
that  great  song,  America  the  Beautiful, 
there  Is  an"*  Indication  of  what  I  am  driv- 
ing at 

In  other  lands  there  Is  a  blitzkrieg  on 
freedom  and  a  black-out  of  democracy.  To 
prevent  that  In  the  United  States  It  is  vital 
that  we  continue  to  Instill  traditional  Amer- 
ican ideala   In    cur     new   voters   as   a    re- 


affirmation of  our  faith  In  America  and  her 
ways. 

CmZENSHIP  MUST  BE  A  UVINO  LEGACY 

Citizenship  must  be  a  living  thing.  De- 
mocracy must  be  dynamic.  The  Ideals  of 
our    republic    must    live    and    grow. 

Our  way  of  life  cannot  stand  still.  There 
Is  no  retreat.     We  must  go  on  building. 

These  Impressive  ceremonies  today  drama- 
tize citizenship.  To  all  of  you  who  have 
just  attained  your  majority.  I  can  say  that 
twenty-one  years  ago  the  United  States  was 
entering  upon  a  decade  which  was  to  see 
unparalleled  prosperity. 

That  decade  of  prosperity  brought  us  to 
a  period  of  material  plenty.  It  brought  us 
a  material  feast,   but   a  spiritual  famine. 

It  brought  us  fruitful  prosperity,  but  In 
another  sense  It  was  a  barren  and  sterile  era 
It  was  a  'blue  chip"  age.  It  was  the  age 
of  "big  bull  market."  We  put  our  trust  in 
material  things.  The  Intellectuals  of  ths 
country — and  some  of  them  are  the  very 
writers  who  today  talk  loudest  about  patriot- 
ism—laughed  at  Fourth  of  July  speakers. 
They  called  patriotic  speeches  "flag  waving" 
and  "tub-thumping." 

We  were  living  in  the  aftermath  of  the  post- 
war neurosis.  It  was  an  age  of  Jazz  and  flap- 
pers. We  had  plenty  of  material  resources, 
but  limited  spiritual  resources.  When  the 
crash  came,  when  the  material  resources  were 
gone,  we  had  little  on  which  to  fall  back. 

I  am  gratified  that  today  we  are  leaving 
that  adolescent  stage  when  the  Intellectuals 
were  ashamed  of  patriotism.  I  am  happy  and 
I  proud  that  today  we  are  again  "coming  of 
age"  in  the  sense  that  we  revere  patriotism  as 
It  should  be  revered. 

WZ  MUST  GO  BACK  TO  FIBST  PRINCIPLES 

Today  we  must  go  back  to  first  principles. 
Today.  In  our  citizenship  program,  we  must 
do  everything  we  can  to  restore  the  health 
of  our  social  organism  through  faith  In  God 
and  faith  In  the  great  destiny  of  this  Nation. 
We  have  a  hard  road  to  travel  up  ahead. 
It  will  not  be  a  road  of  ease  and  luxury.  The 
task  confronting  the  citizens  of  Anierlca 
today  will  not  be  an  easy  one.  And  yet.  I 
find  some  consolation  In  that  very  fact,  be- 
cause 1  feel  that,  with  few  exceptions.  Amer- 
ica has  always  emerged  from  periods  of  crisis 
stronger  and  finer  than  ever  before. 

I  feel  that  tomorrow's  citizens  may  be 
stronger  and  better,  because  we  have  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  these  times.  Because  there 
will  be  challenges,  we  will  strengthen  our 
moral  fiber  so  that  we  can  meet  them.  We 
will  make  sacrifices  to  safeguard  our  freedoms, 
and  our  form  of  government  will  be  dynamic 
and  growing.  Great  challenges  and  critical 
times  produce  great  men. 

Holland  said: 

"God.  give  us  men !     A  time  like  this  demands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and 

ready  hands." 

These  are  days  when  the  field  of  citizenship 

is  expanding.     As  the  interest  of  our  citizens 

in  Government  expands,  there  will  be  fewer 

pressure  groups  to  lead  us  up  blind  alleys,  and 

there  wiU  be  fewer  political  profiteers. 

Wl  CAN  SPIN  OUR  OWN  WEB  OF  DESTINY 

It  is  true  that  to  a  degree  we  are  ensnared 
and  involved  by  circumstances  In  the  web  of 
our  destiny,  but  even  more  is  it  true  that  we 
can  spin  our  own  web  of  destiny. 

There  are  more  than  130.000.000  people  In 
America,  and  yet  there  are  only  80.000,000  pos- 
sible votes.  Only  49.000.000  people  voted  In 
the  last  Presidential  election.  This  Is  a  chal- 
lenge. We  need  not  believe  that  the  only 
challenges  which  confront  our  way  of  life  are 
those  challenges  which  can  be  met  by  men  In 
uniform. 

There  are  other  challenges  which  meet  us 
In  our  dally  lives  as  citizens  of  the  United 
SUtes.  When  we  become  citizens  it  Is  our 
obligation  to  use  the  sacred  right  of  the 
franchise.  It  is  our  obligation  to  become 
InXormed  on  the  affairs  of  government,  so 


that  we  may  Intelligently  become  part  of  an 
enlightened  public  opinion.  It  is  our  obli- 
gation to  participate  In  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  our  obligation  to  make  those 
sacrifices  which  are  necessary  In  maintaining 
our  flnanclal  stability.  In  increasing  our  pro- 
duction: and.  above  all.  It  Is  our  obligation 
to  use  wisely  the  sovereignty  which  rests 
In  the  people. 

In  other  lands  sovereignty  Is  vested  In 
small  venal  groups  and  In  self-seeking  lead- 
ers. In  other  lands  men  exist  for  the  gov- 
ernment. In  this  land  government  exists 
for  the  people,  and  the  group  exists  for  the 
Individual.  In  this  land  sovereign ^y  rests 
with  the  people  and  Is  exercised  by  their 
representatives. 

A  NATION  IS  ONLY   AS  STRONG  AS  ITS  INDIVIDUAL 
CITIZENS 

A  nation  can  only  be  as  strong  as  Its  Indi- 
vidual citizens,  and  a  citizen  can  only  be  as 
strong  as  his  convictions,  his  faith,  and  his 
strength  permit  him  to  be. 

As  Longfellow  said: 

"Not  In  the  clamor  of  the  crowded  street. 
Not  in  the  shouts  and  plaudits  to  the  strong. 
But  in  ourselves,  are  triumph  and  defeat." 

History  will  record  these  days  as  the  story 
of  the  quick  and  the  dead  among  nations. 
It  is  my  faith  and  my  fervent  belief  that 
America  will  meet  the  challenges  of  this 
chaotic  era  and  will  continue  to  build  a 
dynamic  democracy  in  a  Republic. 

In  that  job  of  building,  groups  such  as 
these  win  play  a  leading  role,  and  citizenship 
rather  than  being  a  gift  from  the  dead  hands 
of  those  who  came  before  will  be  a  living 
legacy. 

Do  you  want  to  make  your  life  rich  and 
full  and  complete — life  abundant?  Then  re- 
spond to  the  urge  of  this  hour  and  day — 
feel  within  your  soul  the  meaning  of  "I  am 
an  American."  Life  then  will  have  a  greater 
meaning.  You  will  be  called  out  of  the  rut 
of  the  commonplace  to  become  a  protector,  a 
trustee  of  things  American— the  American 
way.  You  will  feel  a  new  exaltation,  a  great 
uplift,  such  as  great  souls  have  always  felt 
who  have  preserved  great  values,  great  free- 
doms for  the  race. 

Yes;  the  hour  is  here  for  men  and  women 
with  poise,  with  tolerance,  with  valor,  and 
understanding  to  give  of  themselves  to  Amer- 
ica. Lift  the  fallen— those  who  fail  to  know 
and  love  America — and  cleanse  our  ranks  by 
getting  rid  of  the  saboteurs  and  "fifth  col- 
umnists" who  abuse  America's  hospitality, 
and  bring  to  every  new  generation  the  mean- 
ing, value,  privilege,  and  obligation  of  being 
an  American. 

In  that  hope,  my  friends,  and  in  that  belief 
that  you.  each  of  you,  will  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  this  hour,  I  conclude. 


America  Unites 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALUCE  H.  WHITE,  JR. 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  10).  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  RALPH  O.  BREWSTER, 
OF  MAINE 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day evening  last,  June  10,  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Brewster,  delivered  a  brilliant  ad- 
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dress  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System.  The  subject  of  the  address  was 
America  Unites.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  be  printed  in  tbe 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  speak  to  you  toalght  not  merely  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  but  also  aa  one  of 
3.000.COO  parent£  witli  a  boy  in  training  in 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

I  might  better  say  the  unarmed  forces  of 
the  United  States  since  their  artillery  Is  of 
pre-World  War  vintage  and  antiaircraft  guns 
are  almost  nonexistent  in  these  days  when 
aircraft  more  and  mere  dominate  the  scene. 
A  Republican  from  the  State  of  Maine  Is 
not  to  be  suspected  of  Presidential  Idolatry. 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  President  In  his 
handling  of  the  Llndlwrgh  affair.  It  seemed 
to  me  not  In  accordance  with  the  American 
tradition  and  politically  Inept. 

I  should  like  to  see  CkJlonel  Lindbergh — 
decorations  and  all— sent  to  Berlin  aa  mili- 
tary attach*  for  aviation,  and  let  Mr.  Hitler 
think  that  over.  No  one  could  be  better 
qualified  to  divine  whether  Germany  Is  really 
building  400  planes  a  day.  as  one  rettiming 
American  diplomat  reports. 

But  In  foreign  policy  the  founding  fathers 
recognized  the  necessity  of  a  unified  com- 
mand. The  Supreme  Court  throughout  the 
last  century  has  repeatedly  declared  tbe  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  the  President  under 
the  Constitution  In  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign relations  within  certain  well-established 
limits.  Only  the  Congress  may  declare  war 
and  all  treaties  with  foreign  nations  must  be 
ratified  by  the  Senate  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
Within  those  limits,  however,  the  President 
must  be  allowed  broad  latitude. 

No  confusion  of  counsel  must  paralyze  our 
defense.  One  of  •:he  greatest  military 
strategists  of  all  times  warned  that  one  bad 
general  Is  far  better  than  two  good  generals. 
Down  In  Maine  we  have  been  brought  up 
on  the  sea.  and  when  the  ship  gets  out  of 
sight  of  land  we  recognize  the  captain  Is  the 
boss. 

With  breakers  ahead  and  a  storm  raging 
It  Is  not  practicable  to  hold  a  town  meeting 
every  time  we  port  the  helm  or  reef  a  sail. 
All  will  agree  on  these  general  maxims. 
Each  must  apply  them  for  himself.  For  me 
they  mean  not  to  Jiggle  the  captain's  arm  too 
often  In  rough  weather.  They  mean  to  be 
careful  about  back-seat  driving  when  the 
road  1«  slippery. 

Senator  Bukton  K.  WHEn.ni  declared  again 
yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  ne 
was  satisfied  that  the  President  was  resisting 
the  attempts  of  ceitaln  of  his  advisers  to 
rush  the  country  Into  war.  Certainly  this 
should  reassure  any  who  may  doubt  the  de- 
termination of  the  President  to  think  of 
America  first  and  last  In  this  terrific  crisis  In 
tbe  world. 

There  is  abotmdlng  evidence  that  the 
President  is  trying  very  earnestly  under 
terrific  strain  to  carry  out  the  carefully  con- 
sidered policy  of  the  country  and  the  Con- 
gress to  help  Britain  by  all  means  possible 
short  of  war. 

The  President  has  been  successful  up  to 
the  present  time.  Britain  Is  still  fighting  and 
America  is  not  at  war  in  spite  of  all  the  dire- 
ful predictions  that  April  again  would  witness 
our  Involvement. 

Every  American  may  be  grateful  that  the 
English  Channel  Is  stiU  the  frontier  for 
European  dictatorships. 

As  President  Roosevelt  has  well  said  we 
cannot  now  wait  until  we  see  the  whites  of 
their  eyes — or  the  glint  of  our  nonexistent 
searchlights  on  their  planes.  Then  It  wUl  be 
too  late. 

Somewhere  out  In  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  lies  the  American  frontier  drawn  in 
accordance  with  the  development  of  modem 


weapons  of  offense  and  defense.  The  Presi- 
dent is  constitutionally  obligated  M  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  defend  that  frontier  in 
terms  of  1941.  That  is  all  that  he  has  said. 
America  is  safe  from  Involvement  In  this 
conflict  for  the  present  because  It  does  not 
suit  Hitler's  purpose  to  have  us  In.  Hitler 
has  other  flsh  to  fry.  He  would  very  much 
like  to  know  how  far  President  Roosevelt 
intends  to  go.  The  uncertainty  has  a  most 
unsettling  effect  upon  his  domestic  situation. 
That  is  why  the  President  cannot  take  us 
fully  into  his  confidence. 

Hitler  Is  fully  occupied  In  Europe  for  some 
months  at  least  to  come.  He  has  the  capacity 
to  ignore  distractions.  America  Is  not  on 
the  slate  for  this  year. 

But  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  Hitler 
makes  no  claim  for  good  Intentions  so  far  as 
America  is  concerned — unlike  some  of  his 
apologists  In  this  country. 

In  his  recent  amazing  Interview  with  a 
former  American  diplomat  Hitler  answers 
the  suggestion  that  be  may  attack  America 
by  declaring  such  an  attack  Is  Impossible — 
not  by  the  same  sleeping  powder  of  his 
benevolent  Intentions  by  which  he  lulled  to 
fitful  slunber  most  of  his  earlier  conquests. 
Hitler  confirms  by  implication  the  charge 
of  Colonel  Lindbergh  that  Germany  Is  now 
dominated  by  the  philosophy  that  might 
makes  right.  Surely  so  rich  a  prize  as  the 
Americas  would  not  count  themselves  secure 
In  a  world  two-thirds  of  which  was  domi- 
nated by  so  ruthless  a  dictator — unless  we 
are  to  accept  his  assurance  that  It  Is  Impos- 
sible for  him  to  assail  us. 

Yet  In  his  latest  speech  to  the  Reichstag 
recounting  the  scalp  of  the  tenth  innocent 
country  fastened  to  his  belt.  Hitler  proudly 
boasted  that  these  victories  showed  (I  quote) . 
"Nothing  is  impossible  for  the  German 
soldier." 

Americans  may  decide  for  themselves  which 
Hitler  they  are  to  believe — the  Hitler  of  the 
Reichstag  or  the  Hitler  of  the  Cudahy  Inter- 
view. 

Now  about  this  dictator  business  here  at 
home. 

Let  us  remember  that  George  Washington 
was  repeatedly  denounced  as  a  dictator. 

Let  us  remember  that  Lincoln  carried  on 
for  3  months  what  proved  to  txr  one  of  the 
bloodiest  wars  In  history  without  even  calling 
the  Congress  in  session. 

Let  us  remember  that  Lincoln  issued  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  revolutionizing 
our  economy  and  our  whole  concept  of  vested 
rights  built  on  the  Constitution  and  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  without  even 
constiltlng  the  Congress. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  Congress  Is 
now  in  constant  session — ready  to  give  the 
President  whatever  further  appropriation  or 
authority  Is  necessary  to  make  America  pre- 
pared. 

Let  us  make  sure  that  to  debate  shall  not 
mean  to  stagnate. 

America  does  not  want  to  be  In  the  posi- 
tion of  Prance  with  Its  mind  never  made  up 
as  a  result  of  Internal  dissension  and  with 
its  Industries  paralyzed  by  continuing  dis- 
putes between  capital  and  labor.  The  time 
for  action  has  come. 

America  Is  still  young  and  dynamic. 
America  believes  In  doing  things,  and  It  is 
pretty  nearly  time  to  play  ball. 

I  did  not  vote  for  the  captain  but,  along 
with  one  hundred  million  other  Americans, 
I  am  still  a  member  of  the  all-Amerlcan 
team. 

AU  Americans  are  agreed  that  It  Is  time 
for  America  to  be  prepared.  Let  us  begin 
by  realizing  that  we  are  woefully  unprepared 
to  defend  the  Americas. 

Let  us  expend  our  boundless  energies  and 
resources  In  preparing  the  assembly  lines  to 
turn  out  planes  and  tanks  and  ships  and 
guns  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  mod- 
em defense  in  qtiantltles  that  shall  leave  no 
doubt  In  the  mind  of  any  dlcWtor  as  to 
American  preparedness. 


American  boys  must  not  again  be  sacri- 
ficed an  the  altar  of  American  unprepared- 
ness. 

Along  with  a.OOOXXX)  other  parents  I  want 
to  see  my  son  not  only  properly  trained  but 
adequately  equipped  with  aU  the  intricate 
mechanism  essential  for  defense  in  the 
present  day. 

I  do  not  want  him  Indefinitely  training  on 
a  field  piece  Invented  In  1897  and  brought 
here  from  Prance  In  1922.  Styles  In  gtins  are 
changing  according  to  the  press. 

William  Knudaen  Is  rlg'it  in  saying  that 
America  has  a  productive  capacity  twice  aa 
great  as  sny  other  nation.  He  knows  where- 
of he  speaks.  But  he  Is  also  sadly  right 
when  he  says  we  have  not  yet  begim  to  strike 
our  stride  in  preparedness. 

Even  In  Ameilca  we  cannot  match  the  In- 
dustrial giants  of  Europe  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  our  back — and  that  is  our  position 
at  the  present  time. 

Every  time  we  make  a  defense  Item  for 
our  country  we  make  four  other  Items  for 
our  own  personal  use. 

In  Germany  and  England  today  their  en- 
tire production  Is  on  a  50-50  basis.  Their 
country  gets  one-half  their  productive  effort. 

This  year  In  America  we  planned  to  give 
one-fifth  of  our  production  to  defense,  but  we 
are  25  percent  behind  that  very  modest  pro- 
gram We  have  not  yet  begtm  to  tighten 
our  belts. 

Let  every  patriotic  American  ask  this  ques- 
tion each  night:  Have  I  helped  or  hindered 
my  opxmtry  today?  Have  I  consumed  more 
than  I  have  produced?  Am  I  an  asset  or  a 
UabUlty  to  my  country? 

The  American  frontier  today  U  on  the  pro- 
duction line.  There  the  future  of  America 
will  be  determined.     Bach  of  us  has  a  part 

to  play. 

Let  every  American  consider  how  he  indi- 
vidually may  help — by  producing  mtore  and 
consuming  less— by  workmg  harder  and  wast- 
ing less— by  praying  more  and  talking  less — 
by  making  America  strong  and  implorlnf 
Divine  guidance  for  our  President  In  as  ter- 
rible a  task  as  lias  faced  any  of  our  President* 
In  the  history  of  our  United  States 

Workers  of  America,  arise  and  put  your 
armor  on.    United  we  stand. 


Action  of  Darln-LaTal  Gronp 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or  CEOKCU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  June  16  (legUlative  day  o/ 
Tuesday.  June  10).  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETAHY  HULL 


Mr.  GEORGE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  statement 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  SUte  under 
date  of  June  13.  1941.  and  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  press  of  the  country  gen- 
erally, with  reference  to  the  Darlan- 
Laval  group  In  the  Vichy  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  response  to  further  inquiries  since  his 
statement  of  June  5.  1941.  the  Secretary  oC 
SUte,  Mr.  Ccrdell  Hull,  today  said: 

"From  the  standpoint  of  the  French  people, 
and  others  who  have  a  love  for  freedom,  and 
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have  freedom,  the  attitude  of  the  present 
goTemment  of  Vichy  Is  a  mstter  of  the 
deepest  dUappointment  and  sorrow. 

"The  original  scheme  of  the  Darlan-La^al 
group  to  deliver  France  politically,  economic- 
ally, socially,  and  militarily  to  Hitler  seems 
now  to  have  been  brought  out  into  the  open 
by  a  succession  of  public  statements  by 
French  authorities  and  especially  those  by 
llansri   Laval  and  Darlan. 

"When  Germany  recently  desired  to  make 
use  of  Syria  to  attack  British  forces  In  Iraq 
no  objection,  much  less  reslstsnce.   to  this 
action   was   made   by   France,   although   the 
terms  of  the  armistice  between  France  and 
Germany  did  not  require  that  France  permit 
territory  under  French  control  outside  oc- 
cupied France  to  be  used  as  a  base  for  Ger- 
man military  operations,  and  Marshal  Petaln 
declared  as  recently  as  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
he  would  not  permit  such  use.     The  use  of 
Syria  Is  a  vitally  important  part  of  the  general 
plan  of  Hitlers  to  Invade  Iraq.  Egypt,   the 
Canal  area,  and  Africa.     When  the  French 
authorities  In  Syria,  acting  under  the  Vichy 
government,  made  no  effort  to  prevent  Ger- 
man  use  of   Syria  as  a  military   base,   and 
.when    they    permitted    even    the    shipment 
from   Syria   of   military  supplies   of   French 
manufacture    to   be    used   by   the   Germans 
against  France's  former  ally,  they  permitted 
Germany  to  extend  the  theater  of  war  Into 
French  mandated   territory.     To  resist  this 
fwther  expansion  of  German  aggression  the 
British  forces  in  the  Near  East  entered  Syria 
to  prevent  German  actions  there  which  the 
French,   under   the    direction   of    the   Vichy 
government,  were  permitting  if  not  abetting. 
Yet   the   French   authorities   in   Syria   have 
considered    it   necessary   to  contest   bitterly 
this  Brlti.<ih  effort  to  prevent  Syria  from  be- 
ing used  as  a  German  base.    These  facts  un- 
mlsukably    demonstrate    that    the   German 
military  effort  is  making  use  of  Prance  and 
that  the  German  Initiative  In  Syria  Is  result- 
ing In  a  conflict,  not  only  of  France  agalnbt 
Britain  but  of  Frenchmen  against   French- 
men.   Germany  seems  to  have  prevailed  on 
the    Vichy    government    to    do    Germany's 
fighting   in    the    S3ma    area  of   the   general 
German  advance. 

"But.  aside  from  the  situation  In  Syria. 
and  considering  the  broader  aspects  of  Fran- 
oo-G3rman  collaboration,  the  public  state- 
ments of  the  Oarlan-Laval  element  demon- 
strate that  the  people  of  France  are  expected 
not  only  to  surrender  permanently  and  un- 
conditionally their  loyalty  to  all  French  tra- 
dltlcns.  institutions,  liberties.  Interests,  cul- 
ture, and  the  entire  way  of  life  which  made 
France  great,  but  actually  to  Uansfer  all  of 
these  loyalties— all  hope  of  the  future — to 
Hitler,  m  the  hope  of  securing  his  personal 
favor.  The  general  adoption  of  Hltlerism 
would  set  the  world  back  5  to  10  centuries 

"In  a  statement  on  June  10.  Admiral  Dar- 
lan. Vice  Premier  cf  France,  urged  the  French 
people  to  conquer  their  Illusions  and  consent 
to  sacrlflcea  and  indicated  that  Prance  would 
be  utterly  destroyed  unleas  the  French  peo- 
ple should  take  this  unprecedented  and  rev- 
olutionary action. 

''Unleaa  a  military  Invader  la  devoid  of  all 
taiuian  attributes  he  extends  to  the  con- 
quered all  of  those  considerations  and  recog- 
nitions contemplated  by  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciple* of  civilized  society.  An  armistice  stg- 
Blflee  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  be- 
tween the  parties  to  It.  It  does  not  contem- 
plate that  the  succesaftil  belligerent  shall 
make  inhuman  demands  upon  the  country 
and  people  of  the  defeated  belligerent,  nor 
does  It  contemplate  that  they  shall  be  bludg- 
eoned Into  becoming  allies  of  their  enemy. 
If.  therefore.  Hitler  cannot  be  depended  upon, 
•a  Implied  by  Darlan's  statement,  to  observe 
■tich  rtiles  and  laws  In  dealing  with  the  con- 
quered, how  much  less  can  he  be  depended 
upon  to  show  the  least  consideration  in  these 
Vital  reapecU  should  the  conquered  peoples 


prostrate  themselves  before  him  and  bestow 
upon  him  unrestrained  license  to  deal  as  he 
may  see  fit  with  their  lives,  their  liberties,  and 
their  entire  futtue  welfare. 

"It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  French 
people  accept  this  preposterous  status  and 
thus  pave  the  way  for  them  to  find  themselves 
assisting  Hitler  as  his  cobelllgerents  In  his 
desperate  effort  to  conquer  Great  Britain  and 
secure  control  of  the  high  seas. 

"In  the  prevention  of  such  a  possibility. 
both  the  French  people  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  a  common  Interest  of 
tremendous  Importance  to  the  futtire." 


SL  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or  CCOBCIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  10),  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  STATE  DEPARTMENT 


Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  on 
the  St.  Lawrence-Great  Lakes  waterway 
project,  issued  by  the  State  Department 
under  date  of  March  21.  1941.  I  think 
this  statement  should  be  in  the  Record 
for  future  use  by  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Press  release  of  the  Department  of  State, 
March  21.   1941 1 

An  agreement  was  signed  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  on  March  19.  1941, 
providing  for  a  cooperative  development  and 
utilization  of  the  water  In  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  River  Basin  for  navigation  and 
power.  The  signatories  to  the  pact,  con- 
cluded at  Ottawa,  were  the  Honorable  Leland 
Olds,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission; the  Honorable  Adolf  A.  Berle.  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  and  the  Honor- 
able Jay  Plerreponc  Moffat,  American  Min- 
ister to  Canada,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States:  and  the  Right  Honorable  W.  L.  Mac- 
kenzie King.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Privy  Council,  and  Secretary  of 
State  for  External  Affairs;  the  Honorable  Clar- 
ence D.  Howe.  Minister  of  Munitions  and 
Supply:  and  Mr.  John  Read,  legal  adviser  to 
the  Department  of  External  Affairs,  on  behalf 
of  Canada.  The  agreement  contemplates  an 
early  completion  of  the  seaway  between  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  vast  hydroelectric  resoiu-ces  of 
the  International  Rapids  section  of  that  river. 

The  agreement  la  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Parliament  of  Canada. 

An  exchange  of  notes  preceding  the  agree- 
ment revealed  that  the  construction  of  this 
project  Is  regarded  3S  directly  associated  with 
iHJth  the  power  supply  and  shipbuilding 
phases  of  our  national-defense  program,  in- 
cluding the  plan  for  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  the  determination  to  supply 
all  possible  aid  to  Great  Britain,  the  members 
of  the  British  Commonwealth,  and  their 
alUes. 


In  a  personal  message  to  Prime  Minister 
Mackenzie  King,  the  President  pointed  out 
that  "while  our  cotmtrles  must  put  forth  the 
maximum  Immediate  defense  effort,  we  must 
also  prepare  for  a  protracted  emergency  which 
will  call  upon  the  Industries  on  both  sides 
of  the  border  to  meet  constantly  expanding 
demands."  He  caUed  attention  to  the  fact 
that.  In  terms  of  the  time  factor,  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  could  be  completed  as  soon 
as  vessels  of  war  for  which  money  la  now 
being  appropriated 

The  President  concluded  that  "failure  to 
take  advantage  of  the  possibilities  of  this 
project  wotild  be  short-sighted.  In  no  way 
contributing  to  an  Increase  in  our  Immedi- 
ate defense  effort,  while  limiting  our  de- 
fense program  In  the  difficult  years  which 
lie  ahead." 

The   essential   features   of   the   agreement 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
PROVISION    roa    great    lakm-st.    lawrincs 

BAS'N    COUMI&.   ON 

In   article  I   the   two  Governments   agree 
to  establish   and   maintain   a   Great   Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence   Basin  Commission,   consisting 
of   not  more  than   10  members,   with   each 
Government   designating   an   equal   number. 
The  duties  of  this  Commission  would  be  to 
prepare  and  recommend  general   plans  and 
1   specifications  for  the  construction  of  works 
I    In    the    International    Rapids    section,    pre- 
pare a  schedule  allocating  the  construction 
of    these    works    to    the    respective    Govern- 
ments, approve  all  contracts,  and  supervise 
the    construction     work.     The    Commission 
would   submit   periodic   reports  to   the   two 
Governments  on  the  progress  of  the  work. 

UNDEKTAKINC    BY    CANADA 

In  article  II  the  Government  of  Canada 
agrees  to  construct  the  works  In  the  Inter- 
national Rapids  section  allocated  to  Canada 
by  the  Commission  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  works  In  Canadian  territory,  and  to 
complete,  not  later  than  December  31,  1948, 
the  essential  Canadian  links  In  the  deep 
waterway.  There  Is  a  proviso  that  the  pe- 
riod within  which  the  waterway  links  are 
to  be  completed  may  be  changed  by  mutual 
agreement  to  meet  the  requirements  of  con- 
tinuance  of   war   conditions   or   of   defense. 

UNDERTAKING  BT  THE  UNITED  STATES 

In  article  III  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  agrees  to  construct  the  works 
In  the  International  Rapids  section  allocated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Commission,  to 
operate  and  maintain  the  works  in  United 
States  territory,  and.  not  later  than  the  date 
Of  completion  of  the  essential  Canadian  links, 
to  complete  the  works  allocated  to  It  In  the 
International  Rapids  section  and  the  works 
In  the  Great  Lakes  system  above  Lake  Erie 
required  to  create  essential  links  In  the  deep 
waterway. 

To  counterbalance  expenditures  already 
made  by  Canada  In  the  Welland  Canal  link 
In  the  deep  waterway,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  also  agrees  to  provide  funds 
for  all  works  In  the  International  Rapids  sec- 
tion except  machinery  and  equipment  for  the 
development  of  power  and  works  required 
for  rehabilitation  on  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  boundary. 

INSTALLATION    FOR    POWER    AND    USE    OP    WATER 

In  article  rv  the  two  Governments  agree 
that  each  may  arrange  for  the  Installation 
In  its  own  territory  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment for  the  development  of  power  at  such 
time  or  times  as  may  best  meet  Its  power 
requirements,  and  that,  except  for  the  water 
which  Ontario  plans  to  divert  from  the 
Albany  watershed  Into  the  Great  Lakes  Basin, 
each  coimtry  shall  be  entitled  to  utilize  one- 
half  of  the  natural  flow  of  ^  ater  available 
for  power  purposes  In  the  International 
Rapids  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

In  this  article  the  two  Governments  also 
agree  that  the  flow  of  the  water  shall  be 
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controlled  and  regullated  so  as  to  protect  the 
navigable  depths  In  the  harbor  of  Montreal 
and  In  the  navigable  channel  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  below  Montreal.  They  also 
agree  to  maintain  facilities  for  14-foot  navi- 
gation during  the  construction  period. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  EXISTING  RIGHTS 

In  articles  V.  VI,  and  vn  the  two  Govern- 
ments agree  that  nothing  done  under  the 
agreement  shall  alter  the  rights  of  the  Gov- 
ernments within  their  respective  territories, 
that  either  Government  may  at  any  time 
construct  at  Its  ov.'ji  cost  alternative  canal 
and  channel  facilities  for  navigation  within 
Its  own  territory,  and  that  existing  rights  of 
navigation  In  both  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  shall  be  maintained. 

DIVERSIONS  TO  AND  FROM   THE  GREAT   LAKES 
BASIN 

In  article  Vm  the  two  Governments  agree 
that  either  coimtry  diverting  waters  into  the 
Great  Lakes  system  from  other  watershed* 
lying  wholly  within  Its  borders,  shall  have 
the  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  equivalent 
amounts  of  water  for  power  below  the  port 
of  entry,  so  long  as  it  constitutes  a  part  of 
boimdary  waters. 

In  this  article  the  two  Governments  also 
agree  that  if  any  diversion  of  water  from 
the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  system,  other 
or  greater  than  diversions  permitted  In 
either  country  on  January  1,  1940,  Is  au- 
thorized, the  Government  of  such  country 
will  give  immediate  consideration  to  any 
representations  which  the  other  count:  y 
may  make.  In  case  no  settlement  is  reached, 
on  the  request  of  the  other  Government, 
such  cotintry  will  submit  the  matter  to  an 
arbitral  tribmial  which  shall  be  empowered 
to  direct  such  compensating  or  remedial 
measxires  as  It  deems  jtist  and  reasonable. 

PRESERVATION    AND    USE    OF    NIAGARA    FALLS    AND 
RIVER 

In  article  IX  the  two  Governments  agree 
to  provide  for  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  and  River,  and  for  the  most  beneficial 
use  of  the  waters  of  that  river,  as  envisaged 
In  the  final  report  of  the  Special  Interna- 
tional Niagara  Board.  Such  provision  would 
Include : 

1.  Plans  to  be  prepared  by  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Basin  Conmiisslon  for 
works  designed  to  distribute  and  control 
the  waters  of  the  Niagara  River,  to  prevent 
erosion,  and  to  Insure  at  all  seasons  un- 
broken crest  lines  on  both  the  American  and 
Canadians  Falls.  The  construction  of  such 
works  would  be  arranged  by  exchange  of 
notes. 

2.  Permission,  on  completion  of  such  works, 
for  each  country  to  authorize  an  additional 
diversion  at  the  rate  of  6,000  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second  for  power  purposes  within 
its  borders. 

3.  Recommendation  by  the  Commission, 
after  exhaustive  tests,  for  the  best  and  most 
equitable  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Niagara 
River,  with  particular  reference  to  preserva- 
tion of  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Palls  and 
rapids,  the  requirements  of  navigation  and 
power.  The  agreement  provides  that,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Commission's  recommendations, 
the  Governments  may  by  exchange  of  notes 
and  concurrent  legislation  determine  the 
methods  by  which  these  pinpoees  may  be 
attained. 

CLAIMS.  DAMAGES,   AND  LAND   ACQtnsITlOK 

In  article  X  the  Goyernments  agree  on  pro- 
visions for  the  disposition  of  claims  and  for 
responsibility  for  damages.  Each  Govern- 
ment assumes  responsibility  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  or  interests  In  lands  In  Its  own 
territory. 

BMERCENCT    SPEEDS    NEGOTIATIONS 

Negotiations  leading  to  the  present  agree- 
ment were  initiated  in  1936.    The  outbreak 


of  the  war  In  1939  and  the  events  of  1940 
which  compelled  adoption  of  a  policy  of 
hemispheric  defense  made  It  obvious  that  an 
agreement  was  of  major  Importance.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  technical  features  of  the  proj- 
ect were  reviewed  by  experts  from  both  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States.  On  October  17. 
1940.  President  Roosevelt  allocated  $1,000,000 
of  one  of  the  early  special  defense  appropria- 
tions to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States 
Army  for  preliminary  Investigations,  partic- 
ularly engineering  surveys,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Rapids  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  At  the  same  time  the  President  es- 
tablished a  St.  Lawrence  Advisory  Committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Leland  Olds,  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission:  Adolf  A 
Berle,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State:  Brig. 
Gen.  Thomas  M.  Robins.  Corps  cf  Engineers. 
United  States  Army;  and  Gerald  V.  Cruise, 
executive  secretary  and  acting  chief  engineer 
of  the  New  York  State  Power  Authority. 
The  ftuction  of  this  committee  has  been  to 
advise  the  President  In  the  necessary  prelim- 
inary planning  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment, particularly  the  Canadian  Tempo- 
rary Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Basin  Com- 
mittee, a  comparable  body  designated  to  assist 
the  Canadian  Government  These  two  com- 
mittees completed  a  Joint  report  on  January 
3,  1941,  which  has  been  submitted  to  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  King. 

In  this  Joint  report  the  results  of  engi- 
neering Investigations  are  submitted.  The 
principal  conclusion  contained  In  the  report 
is  that  the  so-called  238-242  single-stage 
conti'ol  project  Is  the  plan  best  adapted  for 
the  development  of  the  International  Rapids 
section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Such  a 
project,  according  to  the  Joint  report,  "com- 
bines the  essential  features  which  have  t)een 
continuously  advocated  by  the  representatives 
of  both  countries  throughout  the  long  period 
of  study  and  negotiation  devoted  to  the  un- 
dertaking." and  Involves  a  construction  pro- 
gram arranged  "so  that  delivery  of  power  can 
be  begun  and  navigation  provided  within  4 
years  of  the  time  when  active  work  Is  Initi- 
ated." Accompanying  the  Joint  report  there 
were  analyses  of  the  main  features  of  the 
single-stage  project  and  a  revised  series  of 
cost  estimates  which  take  into  account  rising 
construction  costs  and  additional  expense 
likely  to  be  Incurred  In  expediting  the  work 
In  the  interests  of  national  defense. 

These  engineering  data  were  submitted 
Jointly  by  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  M.  Robins,  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States 
Army,  and  the  Honorable  Guy  A.  Lindsay, 
engineer  In  charge  of  the  General  Engineering 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Transport  of 
the  Canadian  Government.  They  were  assist- 
ed by  Olivier  O.  Lefcbvre.  vice  chairman  of 
the  Quebec  Streams  Commission;  T.  H.  Hogg, 
chairman  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario:  M.  C. 
Hendry,  assistant  engineer,  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario;  Roger  B.  Mc- 
Whorter.  chief  engineer.  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission; and  Gerald  V.  Cruise,  executive  sec- 
retary and  acting  chief  engineer,  New  York 
Power  Authority. 

COST  OP  INTERNATIONAL  RAPIOB  SECTION  PROJECT 

According  to  the  cost  estimates,  the  total 
cost  of  the  project  in  the  International  Rapids 
section  will  be  $266,170,000.  This  will  provide 
lor  completion  of  the  2.200.000-borBepower 
power  project  as  well  as  for  the  deep  waterway 
improrement  In  this  section  of  the  river.  In 
addition,  there  will  be  expenditures  for  the 
improvement  of  navigation  channels,  both  be- 
low and  above  the  International  Rapids  sec- 
tion, in  order  that  a  waterway  to  accommo- 
date vessels  requiring  27  feet  draft  may  be 
provided  throughout  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence system,  from  Lake  Superior  to  Mon- 
treal. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARB3 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  10),  1941 


ADDRESSES  BY  HON  JAMES  M.  MEAD  OF 
NEW  YORK 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  speeches  delivered  by 
me.  the  first  before  *he  Switchmen's 
Union  of  North  America,  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y.. 
on  June  9.  and  the  second  before  the  Post 
OflSce  Einplcyees'  at  their  communion 
breakfast,  on  Sunday  morning.  June  8. 
1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

SPEECH  OF  tTNlTEU  STATES  SENATOR  JAMES  M. 
MEAD,  CONVENTION,  S\\TTCHMEN'S  UNION  OT 
NORTH  AMERICA,  BITFFALO.  N.  T.,  MONOAT, 
JUNE   9,    1941 

This  Is  a  real  pleasure  for  me.  I  feel  that  I 
am  among  real  friends.  It  Is  a  privilege  to 
acknowledge  the  introduction  of  our  Inter- 
national president.  Brother  Tom  Ceshen, 
whose  matchless  leadership  has  earned  the 
plaudits  of  railroad  union  executives,  railroad 
management,  as  well  as  the  respect  of  leaders 
of  Congress  and  high  offlcials  In  the  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  Government. 

I  am  only  sorry  that,  in  this  renewal  of  old 
and  friendly  associations.  I  cannot  bring  a 
rosy  report  on  conditions  of  national  concern. 

I  want  to  tell  you  as  briefly  as  I  can  what 
this  great  Republic  of  curs  is  up  against,  and 
what  your  reBpcnslblllties  and  my  responsi- 
bilities necessarily  must  be  In  this  grave  crisis. 

There  is  no  point  in  beclouding  or  be- 
littling the  issues  at  stake.  It  would  be  less 
than  patriotic  if  I  were  to  represent  the 
situation  as  I  see  it  In  any  way  which  would 
be  misleading  or  which  would,  in  its  effect, 
serve  to  lull  into  a  ssnse  of  false  security  you 
who  are  devoting  ycur  utmost  energies  to  the 
national  needs  of  th3  hour. 

We  all  know  what  the  circumstances  are. 
But  let  us  hastily  review  them.  During  the 
past  8  years  we  have  witnessed  the  rise  cf 
despotism  in  E:urope.  While  dtmocratic  na- 
tions were  viTt:stlmg  with  economic,  labor, 
and  social  problems  dealing  with  the  security 
of  its  citizens,  these  despots  of  Europe  wt.i 
concentrating  all  available  material  wealth 
and  human  strength  Into  the  construction  of 
a  mighty  military  machine  calculated  to  chal- 
lenge and  conquer  the  world. 

Conununlsm  took  root,  flourished  In  its 
Russian  homeland,  and  then  extended  Its 
tentacles  menacingly  into  other  lands.  Com- 
munism became  a  supergovernment,  with 
centralized  power  exerting  complete  state 
ownership  and  total  authority  over  man  and 
private  property.  Nazi-ism  and  fascism,  fvm- 
gus  political  g.owths.  sprang  out  of  economic 
chaos  and  developed  into  vicious  imperialistic 
regimes. 

They  put  private  capiul  in  a  strait  jacket 
and  regimented  human  labor.  These  three 
totalitarian  systems  flouted  practically  every 
prln-lple  of  self-government  and  of  Inher- 
ent Individual  rlghu.    Surcharged  with  old 
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hatM  and  half -forgotten  prejudices,  elect  rl- 
fled  by  aoclalUtlc.  demagogic.  Utopian  prom- 
iMi  and  guided  by  scheming,  abnormal. 
Fadistle  genluaea,  mlUlona  upon  mlUlons  of 
peace-loving  people  were  led  straight  down 
th*  road  to  a  campaign  of  vUlflcatlon  and 
■tgiMiInn  which  can  find  no  victory  and 
from  which  there  can  be  no  honorable 
retreat 

The  European  war  wUl  be  2  years  old  in 
September.  D\irlng  Its  duration  we  have 
seen  the  mechanized  might  of  the  despots 
roU  over  16  countries  and  crush  to  earth 
the  personal  rlghu  and  political  privileges 
of  millions  of  Innocent  men,  women,  and 
children. 

We  have  seen  the  weapons  of  aggression 
explode  and  destroy  all  hope  and  semblance 
of  peace  and  security  on  the  map  of  Europe. 
We  have  seen  heroic  resUtance  rendered 
futile  because  courageoris  hearts  and  empty 
hands  are  no  match  for  the  diving  Stukas 
or  the  onrush  of  armored  Unk  and  Panzer 
divisions. 

Today,  on  land.  In  the  sea.  and  from  the 
•Ir.  the  ruthless  aggressors  continue  to  wage 
their  campaign  of  death  and  destruction, 
aimed  to  pierce  the  heart  and  break  the  back 
of  the  one  last  remaining  great  democracy 
abroad. 

In  this  country,  and  throughout  this  hemi- 
sphere, we  have  witnessed  these  developments 
and  we  have  debated,  with  characteristic 
democratic  thoroughness,  the  course  of  ac- 
tion we  should  take.  We  have  been  careful 
not  to  drift  toward  war.  but,  to  the  con- 
trary, we  have  sought  to  insulate  ourselves 
against  the  conHagratlon  abroad,  and  to 
withdraw  our  ships,  our  money,  and  our  men 
from  the  war-Infested  areas.  Peace  was  oiir 
objective. 

But  th«  war  haa  been  constantly  and 
quickly  closing  In  on  us.  Every  success  of 
the  current  conqueror  of  Europe  has  had  to 
be  translated  as  a  new  danger  to  our  way  of 
life. 

To  meet  these  new  dangers  and  to  combat 
this  expand!ng  menace  which  begins  to 
threaten  the  peace  and  the  security  of  people 
everywhere,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  taken  several  significant  measmes.  Con- 
gress repealed  the  Arms  Embargo  Act;  It 
adopted  the  Selective  Service  Act;  it  ap- 
proved huge  and  unprecedented  military  and 
naval  appropriations;  It  granted  the  author- 
ity conUlned  In  the  lend-lease  bill  to  give 
all-out  a:d  to  the  embattled  democracies 
•broad. 

Purthermore.  the  leadership  of  our  country 
consummated  successful  negotiations  for 
the  estat)ll8hment  of  ni«\al  and  air  bas?s  on 
British  and  Danish  Island  possessions,  stretch- 
ing all  the  way  from  the  northern  reaches  of 
Greenland  to  the  semltroplcs  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea. 

Two  wfl€k8  ago  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  a  clear  pronouncement  of  America's 
needs  and  objectives,  pointed  out  the  dan- 
gers which  confront  us  and  called  for  an 
accelerated  defense  effort  which  requires  the 
complete  nnlty  and  cooperation  of  all  of  our 
people. 

With  the  •erlousnrss  of  the  President's 
message  to  the  American  people  has  come  a 
realization  of  the  rdditionai  contributions 
which  all  of  us  must  make  and  of  the  sacri- 
fices which  will  be  entaUed  In  order  to  see 
this  program  through. 

That  great  debate  has  ended.  Our  coun- 
try's policy  is  now  ciystal  clear.  W3  are 
going  to  build  up  the  mightiest  defense 
program  In  the  history  of  the  world.  We  are 
going  to  buUd  ships  end  planes  and  tanks 
and  guns  to  make  America  sec\ire.  and  to 
preserve  for  ourselves  and  our  chlldreu  and 
our  chUdren's  children  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom wh'.ch  have  been  our  own  happy  heritage. 
We  are  going  to  place  In  the  hands  of  the 
tealstlng  democracies  abroad  the  food,   the 


equipment,  and  the  weapons  they  so  sorely 
need  to  repel  and  to  keep  at  bay  thU  new 
European  threat  to  civilization. 

Into  this  vast  and  Inestimably  necessary 
program  of  defense  production,  American 
labor  must  throw  all  of  Its  resourcefulness, 
initiative,  and  energy  Labor  Is  charged  with 
a  severe  and  taxing  duty.  It  will  meet  the 
demands  which  are  now  thrust  upon  it.  and 
it  will  carry  out  Its  responsibility  In  this  crisis 
because  labor  has  an  all-important  stake  in 
a  victory  over  totalitarianism 

American  labor  knows  that  under  com- 
munism, fascism,  and  nazl-lsm  labor  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  was  stripped  of  all  of 
its  hard-earned  gains  and  was  placed  In  bond- 
age. Labor  in  bondage— regimented,  regu- 
lated, and  shackled— was  forced  Into  the  pro- 
duction of  the  dictators'  war  machine.  This 
convention  Just  couldn't  happen  over  there. 
The  strong-arm  methods  of  the  storm  troop- 
ers, the  crafty  cunning  of  the  Gestapo,  and 
whip  lashes  in  the  concentration  camps  were 
some  of  the  means  employed  to  destroy  the 
rights  of  labor  In  Europe  and  to  direct  mass 
productive  energies  Into  the  construction  of 
lethal  weapons. 

Could  American  labor  ever  find  a  measure 
of  security  In  a  world  dominated  by  tyrants 
to  whom  labor  Is  only  a  commodity  to  be 
used  as  a  tool  to  build  armaments  for  the 
Invasion,  persecution,  and  conquest  of  de- 
fenseless minorities?  Could  American  labor 
find  any  measure  of  security  In  a  world  which 
would  have  to  bow  to  the  dictates.  Indus- 
trially and  commercially,  of  despots? 

No;  American  labor  does  not  want  that  kind 
of  a  world,  and  It  does  not  want  that  kind 
of  a  nation. 

Labor  has  learned  from  observation  and 
experience  that  commimlsm,  fascism,  and 
nazl-lsm  form  unstirmountable  barricades 
across  the  pathway  of  labor's  progress. 

Here,  labor  wants  no  "Ism"  but  genuine 
Americanism.  American  labor  knows  that  its 
destiny,  prest'ge,  and  effectiveness  are  safe 
where  a  democratic  government  Is  found  In 
this  country  labor  has  found  strength,  dig- 
nity, and  nobility.  Here,  exemplary  labor 
leadership  has  been  developed;  labor  stand- 
ards and  working  conditions  have  been  Im- 
proved; class  hatreds,  serfdom,  and  slavery 
have  been  eliminated  as  possibilities  In  this 
Republic.  We  shall  preserve  and  improve 
these  standards. 

To  turn  to  railroad  labor  specifically,  we 
all  know  that  our  railroad  workers  were 
among  the  first  group  of  wage  earners  In  the 
United  States  to  establish  unionism. 

The  locomotive  engineers  organized  In 
1663,  the  conductors  In  1888.  the  locomotive 
firemen  and  englnemen  in  1873,  the  train- 
men In  1883,  and  our  own  switchmen's  union 
started  at  Kansas  City.  Mo..  In  1894. 

These  were  early  Indications  of  labor's 
privileges  In  the  United  States.  0\a  union, 
as  well  as  other  labor  unions,  has  not  always 
had  a  placid  history,  but  over  the  years  we 
have  achieved  prestige,  popularity,  and  suc- 
cess. Today  practically  all  groups  of  rail- 
road workers  are  covered  by  collective  agree- 
ments, negotiated  by  national  labor  organi- 
zations. Thesv  agreements  have  been  made 
possible  as  a  result  of  your  leadership 
through  legislative  victories.  They  have  been 
effective  in  their  operation  because  railroad 
labor  has  universally  fostered  arbitration  and 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  their  disputes. 
Railroad  labor  respects  the  Integrity  of  con- 
tracts. 

Since  the  passage  In  1926  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act,  the  history  of  railroad  labor  medi- 
ation has  been  a  happy  one.  This  act  stands 
as  the  Magna  Carta  of  railroad  labor. 

Under  Its  provisions,  local  employee  griev- 
ances receive  the  attention  of  the  National 
Railroad  Adjustment  Board,  composed  of  36 
members,  18  representing  the  employees,  and 
18  representing   the  carriers.     Occasionally, 


the  Board  falls  In  Its  task  and  the  matter  !■ 
turned  over  to  the  National  Mediation  Board 
which  Is  directed  by  law  to  appoint  a  referee 
and  to  settle  the  question  at  Issue. 

The  National  Mediation  Board,  for  the 
most  part,  offers  a  tribunal  for  the  peaceful 
arbitration  of  all  major  disputes.  It  has 
been  eminently  successful  In  the  past.  It 
will  be.  I  am  sure.  In  the  future. 

This  system  of  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion has  proved  its  effectiveness  In  several 
minor  emergencies  that  have  developed.  Its 
machinery  Is  fortunately  available  now  and 
railroad  labor  can  be  assured  of  the  continued 
enjoyment  of  the  protection  It  affords. 

That  grievances  and  disputes  can  be  peace- 
fully and  acceptably  arbitrated,  Is  a  proven 
fact  so  far  as  railroad  labor  Is  concerned. 
The  satisfactory  settlement  of  an  Important 
case  at  this  time  would  prove  exemplary  to 
the  country.  It  would  be  a  boon  to  the 
Nation  in  this  defense  crisis  today  If  similar 
mediation  machinery  were  available  to  all 
elements  and  factions  of  labor  In  the  country. 
We  all  know  that  there  have  been  some 
tempestuous  chapters  In  the  history  of  or- 
ganized railroad  labor,  but,  on  the  whole 
the  cause  of  unionism  has  been  cleanly 
fought,  earnestly  defended,  and  fairly  won. 
No  finer  leadership  Is  to  be  found  anywhere 
than  that  which  has  been  developed  In  our 
standard  railway  unions. 

Today,  regrettably,  railroad  labor,  generally. 
Is  faced  with  a  burden  of  great  magnitude. 

In  this  all-embracing  program  of  defense, 
however,  labor  can  see  Its  goal  clearly  in  sight. 
There  will  be  no  permanent  black-out  of 
labor's  well-established  gains.  V/e  will  ex- 
tend rather  than  restrict  democracy  here. 
There  will  be  further  rewards  to  compensate 
for  the  sacrifices  which  are  now  demanded. 
In  this  struggle  between  democracy  and  des- 
potism, we  cannot  afford  to  take  half-way. 
half-hearted  measures.  We  must  accept  our 
individual  and  appointed  responslbUitles  In 
the  spirit  of  true  Americanism.  But  we  wlU 
make  It  clear  that  we  are  not  permanently 
surrendering  our  hard-fought  economic  or 
social  gains. 

Organized  labor  generally  has  never  been 
found  lacking  in  a  national  emergency.  It 
has  never  shirked  Its  responsibility  In  a  great 
crisis.  American  labor  has  made  one  contri- 
bution after  another  to  our  national  security 
In  the  past.  Railroad  labor  likewise  will  con- 
tinue to  uphold,  enrich,  and  strengthen  our 
American  way  of  life.  It  wlU  continue  to 
shun  the  bigot,  the  demagogue,  and  the 
agitator.  It  will  not  tolerate  the  Communist, 
the  bundlst,  or  the  Fascist.  It  wlU  continue 
to  contribute  to  national  unity.  Increased  tol- 
erance and  social  progress.  It  will  continue 
to  stand  by  our  country's  Constitution,  to 
advocate  the  philosophy  of  our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  to  pay  Its  complete  loyalty  to 
the  flag  of  cur  Republic. 

There  will  be  difficulties  ahead,  as  there 
have  been  In  the  past.  But  from  now  on.  In 
keeping  with  the  President's  urgent  appeal, 
disputes  must  be  referred  for  arbitration  and 
there  must  be  no  work  stoppages  in  the 
national-defense  program  of  our  Nation. 

We  will  see  to  It.  in  keeping  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  America,  that  work  stoppages  do  not 
occur  by  reason  of  labor  Injustices;  that  em- 
ployers do  not  utilize  the  emergency  to  exact 
undue  penalties  from  labor  or  to  profiteer  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  people. 

With  these  requirements  uppermost  In 
mind,  we  now  close  ranks  l>ehlnd  our  cou- 
rageous President,  the  tru3st  friend  labor  ever 
had  In  the  White  House — Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt— who  is  determined  to  carry  out  the 
Nation's  policy,  which  has  been  adopted  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
OMT  citizens. 

The  day  for  outspoken,  destructive  criti- 
cism has  now  passed.  Those  who  call  for  a 
new  policy  now,  or  for  a  new  leadership  now. 
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do  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
a  disservice  In  this  emergency. 

Like  true  Americans,  we  will  uphold  and 
respect  the  leadership  of  our  elected  and 
chosen  officials;  we  will  carry  out  to  the  letter 
the  urgent  demands  that  are  made  upon  us. 

I  know  that  you  members  of  the  switch- 
men's union  will  contribute  unselfishly  and 
unstlntingly  to  your  Nation's  supreme  de- 
fense efforts.  I  know  that  you  will  not  per- 
mit doubts  to  assail  you  or  specious  argu- 
ments to  detract  you  from  the  primary  policy 
now  guiding  the  destiny  of  our  great  Nation. 

With  Stephen  Decatur,  you  will  say:  "My 
country,  in  her  Intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions, may  she  always  »>e  right.  But,  right 
Dr  wrong,  my  country." 


SPEECH  BY  SENATOR  JAMES  M.  MEAD.  OF  NEW 
YORK,  DELIVERED  AT  POST  OFFICE  EMPLOYEES' 
COMMUNION  BREAKFAST,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  ON 
SUNDAY.    JUNL    8,     194  1 

Postmaster  Driscoll,  Right  Reverend  Mon- 
slgnor  Britt,  honored  guests,  my  fellow 
countrymen,  in  the  common  exercise  of  the 
unrestrained  right  of  the  traditional  privi- 
leges of  American  citizenship  there  is  bound 
to  be  some  confusion,  In  times  like  these, 
as  to  the  duty  and  obligation  of  the  people 
to  their  Government  and  to  their  duly 
elected  leadership. 

A  review  of  the  progress  of  totalitarian 
aggression  and  a  summation  of  our  legis- 
lative steps  will  be  helpful  in  fixing  our 
course  as  exemplary  Americans. 

My  attitude  may  not  square  with  yours 
In  every  detail.  It  may  be  assailed  by 
some,  doubted  by  others.  But  it  finds 
support  in  the  utterances  of  great  Ameri- 
cans   in    emergencies    of    the    past. 

Now,  setting  aside  every  consideration 
except  the  considerations  we  owe  to  God 
and  country,  let  us  review  the  years  since 
the  peace  of  the  world  was  interrupted  by 
the  madmen  of  Europe. 

Officially,  the  European  war  will  be  2 
years  old  In  September.  Unofficially  the 
war  was  8  years  old  this  spring,  because 
it  was  8  years  ago  that  Adolf.  Hitler  usurped 
responsib:e  leadership  of  the  German  Reich. 
Hitler  has  been  charting  his  mad  course 
of  vengeance  and  of  personal  ambition 
through  all  of  these  years.  Playing  on 
the  sensitivities  of  Hhe  defeated  nation  of 
the  World  War.  stirring  up  the  emotions 
of  a  high-minded,  patriotic  people,  hold- 
ing forth  glib  socialistic  promises  of  hu- 
man security  which  could  not  be  fulfilled. 
Intimidating  the  hesitant  with  the  clubs 
of  the  storm  trooper.s.  coercing  the  oppo- 
sition with  the  cunning  and  the  ruthless 
methods  of  the  Gestapo,  crushing  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  the  recalcitrant  within  the 
foul  walls  of  concentration  camps,  this 
modern  tyrant  of  Europe  enforced  a  pro- 
gram of  savage  abnormality  on  some 
80,000.000  people. 

While  other  nations  of  the  world  wrestled 
with  the  burden  of  economic  depression  and 
with  the  problems  of  human  needs.  Hitler, 
with  compelling  and  regimented  force,  built 
up  a  powerful,  productive  war  machine.  It 
was  a  machine  that  drafted  the  labor  of  a 
nation  Into  the  miserable  task  of  creating 
Invincible  weapons  of  human  destruction. 

All  other  needs  were  surrendered  to  the  one 
primary  demand— that  of  a  military  superior- 
ity capable  of  challenging  and  conquering  the 

world. 

The  peace-loving  German  people  were 
goaded  into  the  construction  of  a  Franken- 
stein monster.  That  monster  was  one  day  to 
become  a  mighty  military  machine  that  was 
to  roll  ruthlessly  over  the  Continent  of 
Europe  and  to  crush  to  earth  the  personal 
liberties  and  political  privileges  of  millions 
of  Its  neighbors. 

Into  this  program  of  death  and  destruction 
were  fed  the  material  wealth  of  a  nation  and 
tbe  collective  energies  of  all  of  its  people. 


Today  across  the  narrowing  Atlantic  we  see 
the  fruits  of  Hitler's  maniacal  labors.  It  Is 
a  repulsive  and  fearsome  sight.  We  see  15 
European  nations  that  have  been  betrayed 
and  beaten;  15  nonbelligerent  neighbors, 
whose  only  acts  of  violence  were  those  in 
their  own  defense  against  Invasion  from 
without;  15  nations  that  have  been  attacked, 
conquered,  occupied,  and  Impoverished. 

We  see  innocent  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren starving  in  order  that  the  army  of  the 
aggressor  may  be  fed  and  sustained  lor 
further  acts  of  violence. 

During  the  15  swift  scenes  which  have 
made  up  the  first  b:ocdy  act  of  this  modern 
tragedy  of  Europe,  America  has  become  aware 
that  the  curtain  of  this  drama  of  murder  and 
abuse  will  rise  on  more  acts,  the  scenes  of 
which  will  feature  still  other  nations. 

We  have  become  aware  that  the  weak  and 
the  unprepared  and  the  peace-loving  nations 
of  the  wo;  Id  are  seized  upon  as  easy  prey  for 
the  Axis  dictators.  It  has  been  unmi.stakably 
demonstrated  to  us  that  the  cloak  of  neutral- 
ity offers  no  protection  against  the  lust  for 
power  of  the  current  conqueror  of  Europe. 
The  weak  are  despised,  overrun,  and  liqui- 
dated. Those  who  attempt  a  courageous  but 
ill-equipped  defense  suffer  the  reprisals  of  the 
diving  Stukas  and  the  onrushing  hordes  of 
numberless  tanks  which  swarm  over  the  vic- 
tim nation  like  legions  of  Insatiable  and 
devouring  locusts. 

America  is  now  well  aware  of  the  fatalism 
of  unpreparedness.  We  are  well  aware  of  the 
bestial  and  unquenchable  thirst  for  world 
domination  which  motivates  the  leadership 
of  the  Axis  powers. 

To  profit  by  the  example  of  the  defenseless 
victims  of  aggression  in  Etirope  and  to  fore- 
stall the  possibility  of  consequences  here  com- 
parable to  those  which  afflict  and  mortally 
threaten  the  British  Isles,  America  has  deter- 
mined to  steel  herself  against  the  unpredict- 
able future. 

The  intrigues  and  the  bubbling  volcano  of 
the  Orient,  the  daily  assault  on  Britain,  the 
clashes  in  Africa,  the  bloody  struggle  In  the 
Near  East,  and  the  deadly  battle  of  the  At- 
lantic dictate  what  necessarily  must  be  our 
policy.  The  pride  we  take  In  our  relatively 
advanced  economic  and  social  position,  as  well 
as  in  our  more  perfected  system  of  govern- 
ment, adds  to  our  determination  to  adhere  to 
that  policy. 

This  Nation  has  been  conducting  a  pro- 
longed debate  on  what  role  we  should  prop- 
erly play  in  this  crisis.  Now  that  debate  has 
ended.  Our  own  little  battle  of  nerves— our 
own  little  war  of  words — is  through. 

Our  course  Is  clear,  our  policy  determined, 
our  objectives  defined.  We  have  not  been 
drifting  toward  war.  War  has  been  closing  In 
on  us.    It  Is  now  perilously  close. 

With  Europe  In  chains,  with  the  Atlantic  a 
sea  of  lurking  death,  and  with  Africa  and 
Asia  in  flames,  our  President,  bespeaking  the 
will  and  the  unshakable  conviction  of  the 
overwhelming  majority,  has  plainly  stated 
our  aims. 

He  has  announced  the  existence  of  an  un- 
limited national  emergency,  and  he  has 
reflected  the  will  of  the  Nation  only  after, 
and  m  traditional  democratic  fashion,  the 
merits,  and  the  needs,  and  the  measures  of 
our  course  have  been  exhaustively  debated 
on  the  public  platform,  over  radio  stations. 
in  the  press,  and  In  legislative  chambers 
"throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Representatives  of  the  American  peo- 
ple have  debated  almost  every  conceivable 
angle  and  detail  of  the  questions  at  Issue  on 
the  floors  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Dis- 
cussions, deliberations,  and  debates  have 
been  prolonged  and  complete.  I  repeat— 
the  debate  now  has  ended. 

We  have  determined  now,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  our  President,  our  elected  Repre- 
sentatives, and  our  chosen  officials,  that  we 
wUl  undertake  the  greatest  defense-produc- 


tion program  In  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  that  we  will  extend  all-out  aid  to  the 
embattled  democracies  which  still  repel  and 
hold  at  bay  the  ruthless  invader  who,  at  the 
first  indication  of  equivocation  or  weakness, 
proposes  to  close  in  for  the  kill. 

We  have  determined  that  we  sliall  not 
sacrifice  our  right  to  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  at  the  dictation  of  any  despot.  We  have 
determined  that  the  sanctity  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  Is  not  to  be  forfeited,  and  that.  If 
need  be.  we  shall  defend  that  policy  with 
our  very  lives.  We  have  determined  that  we 
shall  not  cower  b«'fore  the  will  of  the  totali- 
tarian tyrants.  These  determinations  con- 
stitute the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

To  implement  them,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  taken  several  significant 
steps,  among  which  .should  be  Included  the 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  the  hu^e  military  and  naval 
appropriations,  and  the  Lend-Lease  Act  for 
aid  to  the  democracies.  These  steps,  with- 
out exception,  followed  the  course  outlined 
for  legislative  action  by  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution. 

Congress  shall  In  the  future  take  such 
additional  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
secure  and  effectual  the  policy  of  action 
upon  which  we  are  now  agreed. 

We  have  builaed  and  we  are  now  continu- 
ing to  build  our  Nation's  defenses  with  amaz- 
ing speed.  The  maximum  attainment  for 
which  we  strive  has  been  stepped  up  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  jtaver  threats.  The  military 
training  of  our  young  men  has  been  ac- 
celerated and  is  now  under  full  swing.  Our 
all-out  aid  to  the  defending  democracies 
abroad  has  already  shown  Its  effectiveness. 
Our  goods  and  our  weapons  of  armed  defense 
are  now  going  Into  the  hands  of  those  who 
fend  off  the  attacking  forces. 

We  will  send  more  and  more  goods — more 
and  more  Implements  of  defense  to  those 
people.  We  will  not  permit  the  fruits  of  our 
production  to  end  up  In  the  watery  depths 
of  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific.  In  the  words 
of  our  Chief  Executive,  it  is  our  determina- 
tion that  they  shall  reach  certain  destina- 
tions, and  we  shall  Insist  that  they  do  quickly 
and  successfully  reach  those  destinations. 

We  have  taken  dramatic  and  protective 
steps.  In  collaboration  with  the  friendly  de- 
mocracies, to  establish  naval  and  air  bases  on 
island  possessions  In  the  western  Atlantic. 
Our  bases,  under  present  plans,  will  be  quick- 
ly established  on  outlying  Islands  extending 
from  Greenland  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  In 
addition  to  these  bases  which  are  being 
established  on  British  and  Danish  posses- 
sions. I  have  advocated  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  our  Government  to  enter  Into  friendly 
negotiations  with  the  French  Government 
at  Vichy  for  the  establishment  of  naval 
and  air  bases  on  the  French  possessions 
in  this  hemisphere. 

While  we  are  taking  and.  In  some  in- 
stances, now  discussing  these  important 
steps  of  hemispheric  defense,  the  aggressors 
across  the  sea  turn  ambitious  and  covetous 
eyes  on  potential  sites  for  ba.ses  In  Africa. 
In  Iceland,  and  on  Itlands  In  the  eastern 
and  central  parts  of  the  Atlantic. 

These  ambitions  may  seem  In  one  sense, 
to  parallel  our  own,  but  an  all-Important 
distinction  must  be  drawn.  Our  bases  are 
being  established  in  friendly  cooperation 
with  all  the  republics  of  this  hemisphere  and 
for  defense  purposes  and  for  the  duration 
of  the  emergency  only  In  the  instance  of 
the  Axis  Powers,  however,  they  seek  bases 
for  the  purposes  of  offense  and  Invasion,  and 
there  is  no  thought  of  Just  temporary  ac- 
quisition. They  seek  permanent  possession 
and  permanent  acquisition  In  any  and  all 
directions  where  there  Is  not  adequate  re- 
sistance. 

As  these  activities  progress  with  a  tempo 
characteristic  of  the  blitzkrieg,  our  collective 
task  becomes  magnified.     Our  great  debate 
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to  ended  and  now  we  must  cloae  ranks  behind 
the  leadership  of  America. 

Each  of  u»  muBt  d-j  our  indlvlrtual  and 
appointed  taak  Just  a  little  bit  more  dili- 
gently: we  miist  accept  the  aacrinres  which 
are  entailed  In  a  spirit  of  patriotic  devotion 
to  the  cause  for  which  we  latwr. 

I  f»rm!y  believe  that  the  hour  for  out- 
spoken destructive  criticism  of  the  regularly 
adopted  national  program  has  pasised  The 
right  to  free  speech  and  free  press  are  among 
our  most  Jealously  guarded  prerogatives.  We 
wUl  protect  and  preserve  those  Institutions  so 
long  as  this  democracy  endvires.  However. 
Jn  a  crisis  of  this  magnitude.  It  would  be 
•  calamitous  mistake  to  permit  a  handful 
of  defeatists  and  distorted  disciples  cf 
pseudo-Americanism  to  undermine  to  con- 
fuse, and  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  our  leader- 
ship and  the  plain,  well-defined  wiU  of  the 
majority. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
appealed  for  unification  of  productive  effort. 
The  majority,  through  its  eirc  ed  reoresenta- 
tlves  m  Congress,  has  spoken  in  like  manner 
From  here  on.  It  is  our  obligation  to  be  bold 
and  courageous  and.  If  the  word  Is  suitable, 
alngle-mlnded.  In  this  accomplishment  of 
our  grave  objectives. 

The  demand  Is  for  unity  In  support  of  a 
clearly  defined  national  policy,  of  all  classes. 
sections,  races,  religious,  and  political  parties. 
The  responsibility  rests  equally  upon  each  of 
our  citizens.  The  lumberjack  In  the  far-off 
regions  of  the  Northwest,  the  cowhand  on 
the  Texas  Panhandle,  the  tenant  farmer  on 
the  planutlons  of  the  South,  the  most  hum- 
ble laborer  In  the  Industrial  North,  and  the 
farmer  of  the  Middle  West— all  share  equally 
^n  this  national  responsibility.  The  house- 
wife, the  high-school  student,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  aged  and  Infirm,  all  have  places 
of  responsibility  and  trust  In  this  unprece- 
dented program  of  defense  and  production. 
Not  one  Individual  can  be  spared.  Not  one 
drone  can  be  tolerated.  Not  one  strike  on 
the  part  of  labor  that  can  be  settled  by  arbi- 
tration, and  not  one  act  of  profiteering  on  the 
part  of  private  enterprise  can  be  permitted 
to  stop  this  Nation  defend  Its  way  of  life. 

1  appeal  for  an  acute  awareness  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task  upon  which  we  are  now 
employed.  The  coming  months  will  bring 
these  demands  closer  to  the  Individual  citl- 
aen.  The  requirements  for  more  work  and 
for  more  sacrifice  will  become  apparent.  But 
we  are  a  strong  people,  morally  fortified  by  the 
blessings  of  freedom,  and  physically  fit  by 
Tlrtue  of  wholesome  conditions  of  compara- 
tive abundance. 

We  will  execute  this  Job  In  complete  unity 
and  accord,  not  only  In  fulfillment  of  the 
request  of  the  President,  but  In  excess  of  the 
program  now  projected.  In  the  end.  this 
-^  strues;le  will  see  the  dignity  and  rights  of 
mankind  elevated  to  a  proper  place  In  the 
conduct  of  human  affairs.  Those  who  have 
.proposed  to  live  by  the  sword  will.  In  fact, 
perish  by  the  sword.  We  are  a  peaceful  peo- 
ple and  we  despise  this  business  of  war.  But 
now  that  It  Is  clear  that  our  national  Inter- 
ests are  threatened — now  that  there  Is  no 
alternative  to  the  need  for  arms  of  defen.se — 
now  that  the  die  Is  cast — as  exemplary  cltl- 
■ens  of  a  great  republic,  we  will  see  It  through 
In  the  American  way. 

On  the  words  of  the  Inunortal  Daniel  Web- 
ster, uttered  In  an  earlier  emergency,  we  take 
our  stand.  Webster.  In  a  crisis  of  his  day. 
declared:  "I  have  differed  with  the  President, 
as  all  know  »ho  know  anything  of  so  humble 
an  Individual  as  myself,  on  many  questions 
of  great  general  interest  and  Importance — but 
all  these  differences  afforded,  in  my  Judgment, 
not  the  allghtest  reason  for  opposing  him  in  a 
measure  of  paramount  Importance,  and  at 
a  moment  of  great  public  exigency.  I  seek 
to  take  counsel  of  nothing  but  patriotism,  to 
feel  no  impulse  but  that  of  duty,  and  to  yield 
not  a  lame  and  hosiuting.  but  a  vigorous  and 
oordtal  support  to  measures,  which,  in  my 
conscience.  I  beUeve  to  be  essential."    We  can 


do  no  better,  in  this  grave  crisis  of  today,  than 
to  emulate  the  forthright,  lUustrlous  and  pa- 
triotic Webster. 

Rather  than  to  heed  the  advice  of  those  who 
cow  dally  advocate  a  new  plan  of  new  leader- 
ship, we  should  close  ranks  behind  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  recall  the  In- 
spiring words  of  the  audacious  Stephen  De- 
catur who  asserted:  "My  Country,  in  her 
mtercour.se  with  foreign  nations,  may  she 
always  be  right— but.  right  or  wrong,  my 
country!" 


Acquisition  of  French  Possessions  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF   NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  10).  1941 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  HON.  JAMES  M. 
MEAD.  OF  NEW  YORK,  AND  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  STATE 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  correspondence  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  me  with  reference 
to  the  acquisition  of  French  possessions 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mat  21.  1941. 
The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  State. 
State  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  De.\r  Mr.  Secretary:  In  keeping  with 
the   defense-minded    activities   of   our    Gov- 
ernment and  with  the  urgent  problems  of  the 
hour  with  which  you  are  constantly  dealing. 
I  contribute  a  suggestion  which  unquestion- 
ably relates   to  a  subject  of  utmost  gravity 
now   under  full  consideration  by  the  State 
Department. 

The  feasibility,  from  a  national-defence 
standpoint,  of  the  acquisition  by  the  United 
States  of  French  possessions  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Is  receiving  widespread  attention 
throughout  our  country.  Leaders  who  are 
generally  critical  of  our  present  foreign  policy 
are  quick  to  agree  that  these  possessions 
should  be  taken  over  If  such  action  Is  Indi- 
cated as  necessary  to  the  adequate  defense 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

It  is  my  own  viewpoint  that  our  Govern- 
ment might  well  undertake  negotiations  with 
the  government  at  Vichy  for  the  establish- 
ment of  defense  bases  on  the  above-men- 
tioned French  possessions  which.  I  under- 
stand, would  include  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre, 
Miquelon.  Martinique.  Guadeloupe.  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  Clipperton.  To  that  list  I 
would  add  French  Guiana. 

If  such  negotiations  were  suggested  by  our 
Government,  they  could,  in  my  Judgment,  be 
advanced  In  a  neighborly  fashion  which  would 
invite,  the  sympathy  and  support  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  French  population. 

In  accordance  with  the  traditional  policy 
of  our  coimtry.  It  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  French  Nation  would  not  be 
deprived  of  ownership  of  the  islands  in  ques- 
tion but  that  the  United  States  would  seek 
only  the  right  to  establish  naval  and  air  bases 
on  the  possessions  for  the  duration  of  the 
present  emergency. 


It  could  be  suggested,  for  example,  that  the    i 
Vichy  government  grant  lease  rights  to  the 
United  States  for  the  above  purposes  through 
one  of  the  following  methods: 

1.  By  cancelation  of  a  portion  of  the  French 
war  debt  to  this  country. 

2.  By  establishing  French  credits  here  for 
the  provision  of  nonmilltary  supplies  to 
French  possessions  and  to  unoccupied  regions 
of  France. 

3.  By  any  other  acceptable  formula  ar- 
rived at  by  the  negotiating  parties,  provided, 
that  it  be  unmistakably  demonstrated  that 
the  United  States  has  no  imperialistic  as- 
pirations and  that  the  defense  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  Is  our  sole  objective. 

A  proposal  to  negotiate  along  such 
friendly  lines  as  here  suggested  could  scarcely 
provoke  criticism  from  the  real  friends  of 
France  If  a  proposal  to  negotiate  were 
rejected  by  the  Vichy  government  such  a  re- 
jection could  hardly  be  Interpreted  as  any- 
thing else  than  an  action  taken  as  a  result 
o'  extreme  pressure  from  the  contemporary 
continental    conqueror. 

Should  a  proposal  to  negotiate  be  rejected 
or  should  such  negotiations  fall,  the  tem- 
porary seizure  by  the  United  States  of  the 
possessions  referred  to  would  be  less  ob- 
jectionable to  the  French  people  and  would 
be  more  acceptable  and  better  understood  by 
our  South  and  Central  American  neighbors. 
I  understand,  of  course,  that  should  ne- 
gotiations be  undertaken,  the  terms  and  Im- 
plications of  the  recently  approved  Pact  of 
Habana  would  be  fully  respected  and  ob- 
served. Perhaps,  under  the  terms  and  the 
spirit  of  that  pact,  a  commission  represent- 
ing the  Americas  could  be  formed  to  visit 
Vichy  and  to  confer  with  officials  of  that 
government. 

I  woiold  emphasize  that  our  establishment 
of  defense  bases  as  herein  suggested  would 
be  purely  a  temporary  acquirement.  So  long 
as  there  Is  a  Free  French  Government  In 
the  world  the  ownership  of  these  possessions 
would  remain  undisturbed.  Should  events 
In  the  future  cause  a  change  In  this  status, 
adjustment  of  ownership  would  be  made  in 
keeping  with  the  terms  of  the  Habana  Pact 
and  in  full  recognition  of  the  rights  and 
claims  of  all  governments  In  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

To  sum  It  up.  the  meat  of  my  suggestion  is 
that  our  Government.  In  keeping  with  the 
historic  friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  recommend  friendly  negotiations 
with  the  Vichy  government  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  desirable  military  bases  on 
the  French  possessions  located  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  Should  this  effort  prove 
futile  and  should  It  be  the  Judgment  of  our 
Government  that  the  Interests  of  this  hemi- 
sphere are  In  Jeopardy,  seizure  by  force  should 
be  accomplished  without  delay. 

With  expressions  of  my  esteem  and  re- 
gard, I  am. 

Yours    sincerely, 

James  M.  Mfad, 
United  States  Senator. 


Department  of  State, 

Washington,  June  2,  1941. 
The  Honorable  James  M.  Mead, 

United  States  Senate. 

My  DE.AR  Senator  Mead:  I  have  received 
your  letter  of  May  21.  1941.  setting  forth  the 
desirability,  from  a  national-defense  stand- 
point, of  the  acquisition  by  the  United  States 
of  French  possessions  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  suggesting  that  this  Government 
may  undertake  negotiations  with  the  Govern- 
ment at  Vichy  for  the  establishment  of  de- 
fense bases  Ir  the  French  Islands  of  the 
Antilles.  St.  Plerre-Miquelon.  as  well  as  on 
French  territory  in  French  Guiana. 

The  Department  Is  giving  full  and  careful 
consideration  to  all  aspects  of  the  problem 
presented  by  these  French  territories  In  this 
hemisphere  and  Its  possible  Implications  as 
regards  national  security  and  defense.  As 
you  are  no  doubt  aware,  the  policy  of  this 
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Government  as  regards  the  French  West 
Indies,  which  includes  all  territories  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  High  Commissioner 
for  French  territories  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, is  governed  by  an  agreement  entered 
Into  at  the  Habana  Conference  in  1940  by 
all  of  the  American  Republics,  Including  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  by  the  arrangement 
entered  into  between  the  High  Commissioner 
and  Admiral  Grecnslade,  U.  S.  N..  and  later 
confirmed  by  both  Governments.  This  ar- 
rangement provides  certain  guarantees  re- 
garding the  movement  of  French  vessels  In 
American  waters  and  commits  the  French 
Government  to  prior  notification  regarding 
any  Shipments  of  gold.  It  also  permits  the 
establishment  of  a  daily  patrol  by  vessel  and 
by  plan^  of  the  Islands  of  Martinique  and 
Guadeloupe,  and  a  naval  observer  is  at  pres- 
ent stationed  at  Fort  de  France.  Martinique, 
to  check  Its  observance. 

This  Government  Is  also  releasing  on  a 
monthly  basis  a  restricted  amount  from 
French  funds  blocked  In  this  country  to  per- 
mit the  Islands  to  make  purchases  in  this 
country  of  foodstuffs  and  essential  supplies 
to  maintain  the  economic  structure  of  the 
Islands  and  French  Guiana.  It  has  been 
agreed  that  supplies  purchased  through  the 
use  of  these  funds  shall  be  limited  to  prod- 
ucts urgently  required  on  the  Islands  them- 
selves and  shall  not  be  for  reexport  from 
the  Islands  to  French  North  Africa  or  Metro- 
politan France. 

Should- evidence  develop  so  that  further 
action  by  this  Government  in  the  Interests 
of  national  defense  be  required,  you  may  be 
assured  that  any  action  contemplated  will 
accord  with  the  agreement  reached  with  the 
other  American  Republics  at  the  Habana 
Conference. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Cordell  Hull. 


Railroads  in  Defense  of  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA  - 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  10).  1941 


REPORT  BY  JOHN  J  PELLEY 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Pelley,  president  of 
the  Associatioli  of  American  Railroads, 
at  Washington.  D.  C.  June  13,  1941.  en- 
titled "A  Report  on  Railroads  in  Defense 
of  the  Nation." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  here  to  report  to  you  on  the  part 
which  our  railroads  plsiy  In  the  rearmament 
of  America.  That  means  reviewing  briefly 
what  has  been  done  since  wax  broke  out  In 
Europe  nearly  2  years  ago;  outllalng  the 
situation  as  It  stands  today;  estlmnting  the 
Job  ahead. 

That  Job  will  be  bigger  than  anyone  antici- 
pated. It  may  come  faster  than  anyone 
fnrsees — but  it  can  hardly  grow  faster  or 
more  surprisingly  than  did  the  demand  for 
transportation  when  war  began  In  Europe  in 
September  1939. 


Between  May  and  October  of  1939  there 
was  a  rise  of  more  than  50  percent  In  rail- 
road traflic — but  the  railroads  handled  It.  and 
handled  It  without  congestion  or  delay. 

The  American  rearmament  effort  began 
In  the  summer  of  1940 — Just  a  year  ago.  It 
was  apparent  then  that  the  supply  of  freight 
cars  was  sufficient  for  1940 — as.  In  fact.  It 
proved  to  be.  But.  looking  ahead  to  1941, 
the  railroads  undertook  a  piogram  of  pro- 
viding 100.000  new  cars  for  service  ihls  year. 
That  Is  being  done 

Still  looking  to  the  future  the  railroads 
have  embarked  on  a  plan  of  addine  120.000 
cars  to  the  supply  for  the  traffic  jf  1942 — 
to  keep  themselves  ready  to  do  their  part 
In  a  defense  effort  which  has  doubled  and 
redoubled  and  redoubled  again 

By  this  fall  the  railroads  will  have  added 
195.000  new  and  rebuilt  cars  to  their  fleet 
since  war  started  In  Europe  Besides  this, 
they  have  put  their  cars  In  repnir  until 
today  there  are  fewer  bad-order  freight  cars 
In  the  United  States  than  ever  before  By 
what  we  call  In  the  railroad  world  a  "side 
window  Inspection."  the  observant  oas'^enger 
on  the  trains  can  sense  that  situation  for 
himself. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  which  the  rail- 
roads have  done,  so  far.  In  the  defense  effort : 
Tliey  ha\'e  delivered  an  average  of  5.000 
cars  of  freight  a  day  to  the  150  or  more  Gov- 
ernment defense  construction  projects,  and 
have  done  It  so  well  that  there  has  been  no 
loss  of  time  due  to  any  failure  of  rail  trans- 
portation. 

They  have  delivered  export  freight  so 
smoothly  and  with  so  little  difficulty  that 
few  persons  know  that  freight  Is  flowing 
through  the  ports  In  a  volume  which  at  times 
has  approached  that  of  the  war  year  of  1918. 
They  have  handled  In  the  first  4  months  of 
this  year  more  than  1.000.000  members  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  while 
maintaining  their  regular  passenger  service. 
To  sum  It  up.  the  railroads  In  1941  have 
moved  more  tons  of  freight  more  miles — 
nearly  25  percent  more,  in  fact — than  they 
moved  in  the  same  months  of  the  war  year 
of  1918.  They  have  done  It  without  any  of 
the  congestion,  delays,  and  car  shortages  of 
that  time  and  have  done  It  with  fewer  freight 
cars  than  they  had  In  1918.- 

The  number  of  cars  the  rairoads  have  Is 
Important,  but  the  use  made  of  the  cars  Is 
more  Important.  There  were  enough  cars  in 
this  country  in  1917  and  1918  to  handle  the 
business.  The  record  of  1941  In  handling 
one-fourth  more  ton -miles  with  fewer  cars 
shows  that.  In  1917-18  the  trouble  was.  too 
many  freight  cars  were  loaded  that  could  not 
be  unloaded  promptly  at  destination.  There- 
fore, the  loaded  cars  became  warehouses  on 
wheels  instead  of  being  used  as  vehicles^  of 
transportation,  which  they  really  are. 

Probably,  the  most  outstanding  illustra- 
tion of  using  railroad  cars  as  warehouses  on 
wheels  during  1917-18  is  found  In  the  first 
report  of  the  late  William  G.  McAdoo,  who  was 
Director  General  of  the  United  States  Rail- 
road Administration  during  the  last  war.  As 
Mr.  McAdoo  put  it.  one  of  the  potent  causes 
of  congestion  of  that  time  was  the  attempt 
to  control  transportation  by  Government 
priorities,  with  no  control  over  priorities,  and 
cited  the  following  fact:  Piling  was  needed 
at  the  Hog  Island  shipyard.  Piling  was 
bought  and  loaded  on  flatcars.  Priority-rush 
tags  were  put  on  the  cars,  and  they  were 
rushed  to  Hog  Island  until— before  anyone 
was  ready  to  receive  and  unload  them — there 
were  actually  on  hand  more  than  5.000  cars 
of  piling.  And  there  they  stood  for  days, 
weeks,  some  even  for  months — cars  out  of 
service,  taking  up  terminal  space,  interfering 
with  the  movement  of  other  things. 

The  handling  of  railroad  transportation 
has  changed  since  the  World  War  days.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  better  railroads  than 
we  had  then.  We  have  better  track,  longer 
sidings,  more  terminal  trackage,  better  sig- 


nals. t)etter  shops  We  have  fewer  cars  and 
fewer  locomotive:.^.  It's  true,  but  they  are 
much  tietter.  The  locomotives  are  mor* 
powerful  and  efficient  The  cars  carry  more, 
break  down  less  The  railroad  plant,  in  short. 
Is  a  different  sort  of  pltuit.  And  railroad 
operation  today  is  a  different  sort  of  opera- 
tion from  that  of  the  last  war  Trains  run 
faster  and  carry  more;  their  hourly  output 
of  transportation  Is  more  than  double  what 
It  was — due  to  the  improvements  canted 
forward  at  great  cost  since  the  last  war. 

Equally  important — perhaps  more  Im- 
portant— is  the  second  change  since  World 
War  days.  As  a  result  of  the  experiences  of 
that  time,  all  of  us  acquired  a  keener  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  that  transportation  is 
an  enterprise  which  requires  cooperation 
both  among  railroads  and  between  railroads 
and  those  who  use  them.  Today  the  railroad 
Industry  Is  well  organized  for  that  sort  of 
cooperation. 

Railroads  them.'-elves  work  together 
through  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roadfr  Shippers  *ork  with  the  railroads 
through  13  regional  shippers'  advisory  boards, 
and  a  national  association  of  these  boards. 
The  membership  of  these  boards  Is  composed 
of  shipper  representatives  of  industry 
throughout  the  country.  Railroads  work 
with  port  authorities  and  steamship  lines 
through  an  organized  pwrt-control  section. 
They  work  with  the  defense  departments  of 
the  Government  through  a  military  trans- 
portation section — none  of  which  were  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  last  war. 

With  our  vastly  improved  railroad  plant, 
with  our  new  organization  through  mhich  wo 
have  the  full  cooperation  of  the  rallronds 
with  one  another,  the  cooperation  of  shippers 
and  of  departments  of  the  Government,  the 
railroads  are  ready  to  supply  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  public  with  the  maximum 
amount  of  rail  transportation.  I  will  give  ycu 
one  important  Illustration  as  to  the  way 
railroads  function  today.  There  has  been 
much  apprehension  about  the  movement  of 
the  large  winter  wheat  crop,  the  harvest  of 
which  Is  Just  starting.  As  Is  generally  well 
known,  a  large  part  of  the  1940  wheat  crop 
Is  still  In  storage  In  the  Wheat  Belt  and  sCme 
of  it  has  Just  begun  to  move,  taking  cars  east 
81  the  time  we  are  moving  cars  west  for 
handling  the  new  crop.  Notwithstanding 
this  unusual  situation,  we  have  built  up  a 
leserve  supply  of  about  25.000  grain  cars 
In  the  Southwest  for  the  movement  of  the 
new  crop,  which  Is  ample  to  enable  the  rail- 
roads to  move  all  of  the  new  winter  wheat  for 
which  storage  space  can  be  provided. 

This  movement  was  handled  by  the  car- 
service  division  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads,  which  has  the  authority  of 
all  railroads  to  move  or  transfer  equipment 
to  meet  any  emergencies  which  might  arise 
at  any  point  In  the  country 

The  facts  I  have  stated  show  that  the 
railroads  are  alert  to  the  Job  ahead  and 
are  working  on  It.  They  know  that  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  take  over  more  of 
our  Internal  transportation,  due  to  the 
transfer  of  ships  now  in  the  Panama  Canal 
service  to  foreign  services.  They  are  pre- 
pared to  do  that.  They  may  be  called  on 
to  carry  a  larger  portion  of  the  supply  of 
oil  to  the  eastern  seaboard.  For  many 
years  the  railroads  have  been  a  dimlnlBh- 
Ing  factor  In  the  transportation  of  oil. 
as  the  oil  companies  have  built  up  their 
own  transportation  systems  of  tank  shipa. 
barges,  pipe  lines,  and  tank  trticks.  But 
to  the  extent  that  tank  cars  are  and  can 
be  made  available,  the  railroads  will  do 
what  they  may  be  caUed  upon  to  do  in 
connection  with  this  situation. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration,  the 
Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Division  of  the  Government,  and  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  to  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  have  each  advised  the  early, 
purchase  and  storage  of  coal  in  advance  €t 


conscience.  I  beUevc  to  be  essentUl.     We  can       present  emergency. 


yuu  are   ixu  uuuoi   Hwure,    vue   puiity   ui    uiu 
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the  Increased  demand  upon  railroads  which 
U  to  be  expected  this  fall  With  that  ad- 
▼Ice  we  are  in  thorough  accord.  Its  wide 
adoption  wUl  lighten  the  peak  loads  to  be 
txpected  this  fall. 

But  when  all  Is  done  that  can  be  done 
there  still  wUl  be  a  heavy  demand  on  the 
railroads  to  do  their  essential  part  In  com- 
merce and  in  defense  We  don't  know  Just 
what  that  demand  may  grow  to  be.  but  we 
do  know  that  the  railroads  have  the  cappc- 
Ity  and  the  organization  to  keep  pace  with 
Its  growth. 

There  has  been  no  break-down  of  rail 
transportation  since  war  started  In  Europe 
or  since  the  American  defense  program  be- 
gan. There  U  nothing  of  the  sort  now 
And  there  will  not  be. 

Our  report  to  you  on  raU  transportation 
in  the  defense  of   the   Nation   therefore   U 

lust   this: 

Rail  transportation  Is  adequate  to  meet 
present  demands.  It  will  be  kept  adequate 
Tor  a  years  the  railroads  have  met  the 
rising  demands  of  commerce  and  the  mul- 
tiplying needs  of  defense.  That  they  will 
continue  to  do 


Strikes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  10),  1941 


RBSOLUnON  BY  OFFICE  OF  PRODUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  press  release  several 
days  old.  Issued  by  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management.  Division  of  Labor,  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Sidney  Hillman.  in 
which  he  refers  to  the  strike  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area,  and  other  strikes 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  sets  forth  a  con- 
demnation of  all  these  strikes  by  the 
Labor  Policy  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Labor  Division  of  the  Office  of  Production 
Management.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  press  release  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  showing  the  attitude  of  the 
Office  of  Production  Management. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OmcK  or  Pboduction  Management, 

Division  of  Labor. 
Sidney  Hillman.  Associate  Director  Gen- 
eral. OfBce  of  Production  Management,  today 
issued  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  this 
^morning  by  the  Labor  Policy  Advisory  Com- 
StteeTLabor  Division,  Office  of  Production 
lianagement     The  text  follows: 

•Whereas  Lodge  No  68  of  the  Interna- 
Uonal  Association  of  MachlnlsU  has  called 
and  continued  a  strike  In  the  shipyards  and 
•hlp-repalr  shops  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area,  together  with  the  local  union  No  1304 
at  the  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee 
in  the  same  area:  and 

"Whereas  this  strike  Is  in  direct  and  fla- 
grant TlcOation   of   valid   existing   contracts 


entered  Into  In  accord  wl*h  est.abli£hed  col- 
lective-bargaining procedure  under  which 
Lodge  No  68  has  operated;  and 

•Whereas  this  strike  Ecrlcusly  retards  and 
menaces  the  construction  of  ships  crucial  to 
national  defense;  and 

•Whereas,  officers  of  local  union  No.  683  of 
the  United  Automobile  Workers  of  America, 
during  the  progress  of  negotiations  before  the 
National  Defense  Mediation  Board,  and  in 
complete  and  Irresponsible  disregard  of 
proper  trade-union  practice  have  Instigated  a 
strike  In  the  North  American  Aviation  Com- 
pany plant  at  Inglewcod,  Calif.;  and 

••Whereas  this  strike  does  Immediate  and 
Irreparable  damage  to  the  vital  and  impor- 
tant plane-production  program  for  national 
defense;  and 

"Whereas  officers  of  the  International 
Woodworkers  of  America  have  unjustifiably 
continued  a  strike  of  lumbermen  and  log- 
gers in  the  Puget  Sound  region;  and 

"Whereas  these  same  officers  have  Issued 
violently  false  and  Inflammatory  attacks 
upon  the  National  Government  and  Its  agen- 
cies; and 

"Whereas  this  strike  threatens  to  interfere 
dangerously  with  national  defense;  and 

"Whereas  these  several  actions  reflect  ad- 
versely upon  the  Integrity  and  patriotism  of 
the  American  labor  movement  and  are  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  Amer- 
ican labor  and  this  Nation  and  in  essence 
reject  the  appeal  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  labor  cooperate  with 
agencies  of  the  National  Government  for 
adjusting  disputes  In  defense  Industries: 
Now  therefore  be  It 

•'Renolved,  That  the  Labor  Policy  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Labor  Division.  Office  of 
Production  Management,  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorses and  supports  the  appeal  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  Nation-wide 
machinery  for  conciliation  and  mediation  be 
employed  "to  prevent  Interference  with  pro- 
duction of  materials  essential  to  our  Na- 
tion's security";  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Labor  Policy  Advisory 
Committee  unqualifiedly  condemns  and  de- 
nounces the  foregoing  strikes  and  the  union 
officials  guilty  of  them;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  do  here  and  now  appeal 
to  all  legitimate  tmlon  groups  in  the  country 
to  Join  with  us  In  this  condemnation  and 
urge  strongly  upon  public-spirited  officers 
and  members  of  the  unions  affected  by  these 
above-named  strikes  that  they  themselves 
take  action  to  terminate  these  stoppages  and 
return  Immediately  to  their  Jobs  In  these 
national-defense  Industries." 


A  Toast  to  the  Flag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF   NEW   T03K 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  10).  1941 


BY  JOHN  J.  DALY 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  a  Toast  to  the  Flag,  by  John 
J.  Daly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


A  TOAST  TO  THE  FtAO 

(By  John  Jay  Daly) 

Here's  to  the  red  of  It, 
There's  not  a  thread  of  it. 
No,  net  a  shred  of  it. 
In  all  the  spread  of  It, 

From  foot  to  head; 
But  heroes  bled  for   It, 
Faced  -teel  and  lead  for  It, 
Precious  blood  shed  for  It, 

Baining  In  red 

Here's  to  the  white  of  It, 
Thrilled  by  the  sight  of  It. 
Who  knows  the  right  of  It, 
But  feels  the  might  of  It, 

Thiough  day  and  night? 
Womanrood's  care  for  It, 
Made  manhood  dare  for  It, 
Purity's  pray'r  for  it. 

Keeps  It  so  white! 

Here's  r.o  the  blue  of  It, 
Beauteous  view  of  It, 
Heavenly  hue  of  It, 
Star-spangled   dew  of   it. 

Constant  and  true; 
Diadems  gleam  for  it, 
States  stand  supreme  for  It, 
Liberty's  beam  for  It, 

Brightens  the   blue. 

Here's  to  the  whole  of  It. 
Stars,  sflpes,  and  goal  of  It, 
Body  and  soul  of  It. 
O.  and  the  roll  of  it. 

Sun  shining  through; 
Hearts  In  accord  for  It, 
Swear  Dy  the  sword  for  It, 
Thanking  the  Lord  for  It, 

Red.  white,  and  blue. 


Shall  We  Go  to  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  13. 1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SHORELINE 
(CONN.)     TIMES 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
advantage  of  my  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  an  extraordinarily  able  and  cou- 
rageous editorial  from  one  of  the  most 
representative  papers  covering  many  of 
the  so-called  small  towns  in  my  district, 
the  Shoreline  Times: 

[From  the  Shoreline  (Conn.)   Times] 

SHALL   WE   CO   TO   WAR? 

Although  not  put  In  words  before,  this 
editorial  has  been  in  the  process  of  being 
written  for  the  last  10  months.  We  have 
shrunk  from  writing  It  because  we  weren't 
sure  we  knew  what  we  wanted  to  say.  We're 
not  sure  now.  We  wish  as  earnestly  as  we've 
ever  wished  anything  in  our  life  that  it  were 
possible  to  dispel  the  confusion  that  Is  in 
our  mind  regarding  the  world  situation  that 
we  face  today.  We  envy  certain  friends  who 
can  sincerely  say  that  they  are  sure  of  what 
must  be  done  •  '•  *  "We  must  beat 
Hitler,"  say  they,  "by  going  to  war  against 
him."  It  would  be  so  easy  to  fall  in  with 
their  attitude  •  •  •  It  is,  of  course,  the 
popular  one.  But  the  more  we  think  about 
It  the  more  Impossible  it  becomes  for  iu 
blindly  to  sound  such  sentiments. 
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We  want  Hitler  beaten.  We  fully  realise 
that  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace  •  •  • 
DO  normal  life  again  xmtll  this  madman, 
this  megalomaniac,  and  the  totalitarian  way 
of  life  for  which  he  stands  are  thoroughly 
crushed  and  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  globe. 
But  we  can't  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that 
pltmglng  Into  war  is  the  way  to  beat  Hitler. 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  war  Is  the  most 
destructive  force  that  man  has  ever  faced. 
It  defeats  victor  and  vanquished  alike.  It  Is 
like  some  loathsome  disease  that  consumes 
every  sinew  of  the  body  and  finally  rots  the 
mind.    War  is  a  horrible,  beastlal  waste. 

If  we  must  adopt  war  as  a  means  to  end 
the  scourge  of  Hitlerlsm.  we  are  taking  a 
cure  that  Is  as  bad — yes.  In  some  respects, 
worse  than  thie  sickness  Itself.  We  say  this 
with  full  knowledge  that  there  are  those 
who  will  call  us  appeaser  and  coward  and 
other  epithets  even  less  pleasant.  That's 
why  it's  tremendously  difficult  to  write  this 
editorial. 

"What  do  you  propose  that  we  do,  then,  if 
you  believe  Hitler  should  be  stopped,  and  yet 
you  don't  think  we  should  go  to  war  to  stop 
him?"  That's  a  fair  question.  We  believe 
Hitler's  empire  will  faU  of  Ita  own  weight. 
Just  as  that  of  every  t3rrant  has  fallen  in 
years  gone  by  throughout  the  history  of  man- 
kind. We  believe  that  he  cannot  subjugate 
millions  of  people  and  keep  them  beneath 
bis  heel  for  long.  And  It  is  on  this  cerUln 
knowledge  •  •  •  this  everlasting  faith 
that  we  pin  our  hope  for  a  new  day. 

We  should  stay  out  of  the  holocaust 
abroad  so   that  we  may  be  strong  enough 

•  •  •  so  that  we  may  possess  sufficient 
perspective  to  guide  and  aid  the  peoples  who 
will  some  day  cerUlnly  rise  from  the  en- 
slavement of  Hitler.  We  can  guide  them 
only  by  study  and  thought  and  prayer,  and 
never  by  shooting  and  stabbing  and  killing. 


A  Country  Editor  Speaks  to  Disloyal 
Unionists 
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EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  DOWAGIAC  (MICH.) 
COMMUNITY  NEWS 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  day 
has  gone  by  when  any  appreciable  num- 
ber of  our  people  oppose  unions,  object  to 
collective  bargaining;  but  the  day  is  fast 
approaching  when  our  people  will  no 
longer  tolerate  the  demands  of  a  few 
politically  ambitious  and  personally  self- 
ish labor  leaders  who  use  union  organiza- 
tions either  to  increase  their  financial 
gains,  ride  into  office,  or  interfere  with 
national  defense. 

Throughout  the  country,  the  smaller 
Independent  weeklies  and  dailies  are  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  of  the  people  of  their 
vicinity.  One  of  those  opinions  so  con- 
cisely, so  forcefully,  states  the  viewpoint 
of  the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  that 
it  is  printed  below.  It  is  that  of  Bob  WU- 
son,  editor,  published  in  the  June  13  issue 
of  the  Community  News,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 
Bob  writes: 


[From    the   Dowagiac    (Mich.)    Community 
News  of  June  13,  1941 1 

A  DISCBACI  TO  THS  MATIOM 

We  read  with  interest — and  regret — that  It 
was  necessary  for  3,000  United  States  soldiers 
to  march  Into  the  North  American  Aviation 
plant  at  Inglewood,  Calif.,  to  Insure  continu- 
ation of  production  of  $200,000,000  worth  of 
bombing  planes  for  the  Government  In  Its 
defense  program.  Following  their  entry,  cars 
with  public-addreee  systems  drove  around  the 
throngs  of  strikers  and  announced.  "Hold  to 
your  demands;  the  Government  needs  your 
services  and  will,  pay  whatever  you  demand." 

How  this  must  thrill  the  »21  a  month 
draftees  who  have  left  their  families,  many 
of  them  unwillingly  to  serve  for  us — you 
and  I — anywhere  they  are  ordered,  to  do 
whatever  they  are  told  whether  they  like  It 
or  not;  eating  what  is  set  before  them;  know- 
ing nothing  of  what  they  may  have  to  do  In 
another  month.  Is  this  the  backing  these 
yoimg  soldiers  deserve? 

It  is  true  that  the  Govenmient  needs  the 
services  of  these  factory  workers.  But  what 
good  are  guns  without  men  to  fire  them? 
What  good  Is  an  army  at  the  front  without 
proper  equipment?  How  can  soldiers  keep  up 
their  morale  knowing  that  civilians  will  not 
keep  a  supply  of  necessities  coming  unless 
they  gain  the  remuneration  they  demand? 

WhUe  we  feel  that  It  metters  little  to  this 
Nation  whether  Hitler  or  Britain  wins  this 
combat  in  Europe — either  one  will  cut  our 
economic  throat  with  a  smile  to  gain  their 
point  (past  history  certainly  proves  this)  — 
If  It  Is  necessary  to  have  a  huge  army  trained 
for  action,  It  Is  even  more  necessary  that  we 
have  every  material  these  men  need  available 
before  they  need  It.  Bombing  In  EXirope 
shows  that  civilians  are  In  as  great  danger 
for  their  lives  as  soldiers,  so  we  should  not 
let  any  plant  shut  down,  regardless  of  reason. 
If  we  need  production.  France  didn't  back 
up  her  mUltary  forces — where  Is  she  today? 
We  can,  and  should,  take  a  lesson  while  there 
Is  time. 


CoDTersion 
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EDITORIAL   FROM  THE   HOLLYWOOD 
CmZEN-NEWB 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  HoDywood  Citizen-News  of  June 
10.1941: 

(From  the  Hollywood  Clttaen-News  of  June 
10.  1B41] 

CONVXBSION 

With  all  the  laughing  at  the  expense  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  over  their 
delayed  conversion  to  the  fact  that  every- 
thing done  In  the  name  of  union  labor  is 
not  neceflsarlly  right,  one  shljuld  be  thankful 
for  the  fact  that  the  NatlohlB  first  dtlaena 
were  open  to  conversion.  >' 

If  the  President  and  Mn.  Roc«evelt  had 
not  been  disturbed  over  the  North  American 
Aviation  plant  atrlke  which  waa  acting  M 


Hitler's  agent  in  destroying  10  wax  planes 
a  day,  then  the  Nation  would  have  had  to 
bow  Its  bead  in  shame.  The  fact  that  they 
were  dU;urbed  is  evidence  that  they  ate 
concerned  In  their  country's  welfare  to  the 
extent  that  they  will  not  wUliugly  remain 
blinded  indefinitely  to  triie  conditions. 

A  short  time  ago  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  ridi- 
culing anyone  who  condemned  the  defense 
Industry  strikes.  They  were  of  little  Im- 
portance compared  to  the  whole  defense 
program,  the  Nation's  First  Lady  argued. 
Now  she  is  ready  to  admit  that  the  strike 
situation   is  "sad." 

President  Rocsevelt.  who  appointed  Gov. 
Frank  Murphy  as  Attorney  General  and 
then  as  Supreme  Court  Justice  after  Murphy 
had  refused  to  enforce  the  law  against  sit- 
down  strtkers  In  Detroit,  has  finally  come 
around  to  a  half-way  admission  that  there 
are  tlmco  when  strikers  should  obey  the  coun- 
try's laws. 

Progress  Is  behig  made  In  opening  the  In- 
tellects of  other  New  Dealers. 

Attorney  General  Robert  H.  Jackson  de- 
clared that  the  "situation  at  the  North 
American  plant  more  nearly  resembled  an 
insurrection  than  a  labor  strike."  That 
shows  that  while  Jackson  hasn't  given  ether 
strikes  any  consideration  he  really  has  been 
looking  at  the  North  American  situation.  If 
he  had  taken  a  little  more  time  for  observa- 
tion he  would  have  noted  that  the  criminal 
defiance  of  duly  constituted  authorltlea  at 
the  North  American  plant  Is  of  the  exact 
nature  as  that  which  has  taken  place  at 
many  plants  where  It  was  caUed  a  "labor 
strike." 

The  Attorney  General  says  that  the  dis- 
tinction "between  loyal  labor  leaders  and 
those  who  are  following  the  Communist 
Party  line  Is  easy  to  observe."  Mr.  Jackson 
at  last  sees  the  Communist*  as  challenging 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

That's  a  real  admission  for  a  New  Dealer. 
One  recalls  how  President  Rooaevelt  accepted 
a  half -mUUon -dollar  contribution  from  the 
C.  I.  O.,  then  filled  the  oflloes  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  with  appointees  ap- 
proved by  the  C.  I.  O.,  then,  when  a  few  dtl- 
eens  complained  against  the  CcmmunlsU  In 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  organi- 
zation, the  New  Dealers  derided  the  crlUca 
as  the  enemies  of  humanitarian  government, 
and  defended  the  Communists. 

When  the  Dies  committee  started  Its  In- 
vestigations of  un-American  activities  the 
New  Dealers  rushed  to  do  battle  against  the 
committee.  Commimlsts  who  were  claiming 
to  be  New  Dealers  and  were  welcomed  as 
guests  at  the  White  House  vere  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  New  Dealers  at  all  costa.  There 
was  to  be  no  exposure  of  any  Communist 
who  cUimed  to  be  a  New  Dealer. 

The  New  Dealers  ought  to  be  able  now  to 
change  their  minds  about  another  thing.  In 
the  past  It  has  been  their  contention,  aa  eo 
strongly  expressed  by  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Murphy  that  officials  should  refuse  to  en- 
force the  law  against  strikers  on  the  grounds 
they  might  cause  bloodshed. 

C.  I.  O.  State  President  Connelly  told 
Mayor  Bowron  that  If  the  police  attempted  to 
make  it  poeelble  for  men  who  wanted  to  work 
to  go  through  the  picket  lines  there  would 
be  bloodshed. 

Well,  the  Army  took  charge,  showed  the 
strikers  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  going  to  be  respected  for  once,  and 
the  strikers  marched  away  in  front  of  the 
gentle  prodding  of  bayoneta.  The  talk  of 
bloodshed  was  a  bluff  that  had  been  used 
once  too  often.  Strikers  are  no  Idiots.  Once 
they  see  that  they  cannot  criminally  blufl 
law  enforcement,  they  wUl  obey  official  orders. 
That  striker  who  appeared  In  the  picket 
line  with  the  United  States  flag  was  sadly 
misusing  his  country's  emblem  He  didn't 
care,  however.  He  thought  that  he  could  fcol 
a  few  Ignorant  workers  Into  beUevlng  that 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  stood  for  the 
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3pen  defiance  of  law.  He  thought  that  some 
peo[Ae  bad  lo  little  Intelligence  that  they 
would  belleTe  that  the  things  for  which  the 
ttag  of  the  United  States  stands  were  founded 
upon  the  criminality  of  the  country's  cltlaen* 
tnd  upon  mcb  rule. 

Then  there  was  the  guy  who  thought  that 
be  was  making  a  point  out  of  alleging  that 
the  use  of  the  United  States  Army  to  com- 
mand respect  for  the  law  was  "the  way  HlUer 
did  It."  That  poor  fellow  had  Just  been  vlc- 
Umlzed  by  cunning  labor  leaders  who  took 
adranUge  of  his  low  degree  of  Intelligence. 

Hitler  represents  dlcutorshlp.  The  dicta- 
torship attempted  at  the  North  American 
was  the  dictatorship  of  the  mob.  which  at- 
tempted to  assert  that  because  of  size  It  could 
criminally  prevent  other  cltlaena  Jrom  exer- 
cising their  right  to  work. 

Hitler  knows  no  right  excepting  his  own  to 
do  as  he  pleases.  That  Is  what  the  mob  of 
strikers  at  North  American  were  Insisting 
upon. 

Democracy  isn't  built  upon  the  theory  that 
everyone  can  do  Just  as  he  pleases.  Democ- 
racy Is  built  upon  the  theory  that  everyone's 
liberty  ends  where  the  fundamental  liberties 
of  others  begin 

Democracy  Is  built  upon  the  theory  that 
respect  for  law  must  be  maintained  and  that 
the  use  of  arou  by  law-enforcement  oQcials 
will  be  resorted  to  If  that  be  necessary  to 
curb  criminal  disobedience  to  law. 

Col.  Charles  E.  Branshaw,  under  whose 
eonunand  the  scldlers  stopped  the  lawlessness 
of  the  strikers  at  the  plant,  made  this  state- 
ment: "Word  has  reached  me  that  some  North 
American  Aviation  employees  and  their  fami- 
lies have  actually  been  threatened  and  that 
other  employees  may  be  threatened  with 
bodily  injury  to  themselves  or  to  their  fami- 
lies IX  they  return  to  work  at  the  North  Amer- 
ican factory." 

That  gives  one  an  Idea  of  the  type  of  crim- 
inals who  are  violating  laws  in  the  name  of 
union'  labor  That  shows  the  Issue  before 
this  country  today.  It  Is.  whether  or  not 
tinlon  labor.  In  addition  to  the  right  to  organ- 
ize, bargain  ccilecttvely.  strike,  and  peacefully 
picket,  la  to  commit  any  crimes  It  desires  with 
the  sanction  of  the  majority  of  the  country's 
cltlaen*. 


Aacrica,  Awake! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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DC  THX  SKNATX  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  June  16  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  10).  1941 


SERMON  BT   DR    GEOROli  HAMILTON 
COMBS 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recorb  an  able  ser- 
mon entitled  "America.  Awake."  preached 
by  Dr.  George  Hamilton  Combs,  our 
ablest  pastor  in  Kansas  City.  He  is  the 
father  of  Representative  George  Hamil- 
ton Comt)s,  who  served  with  distinction 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
address  covers  our  present  situation,  and 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Record. 


Dr.  Combs  is  finishing  his  forty-ninth 
year  as  a  minister  in  Kansas  City  and 
is  at  the  present  time  the  oldest  active 
minister  there.  During  the  last  war  he 
had  three  sons  in  the  service,  and  he 
himself  was  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
Prance  for  more  than  a  year  before  the 
armistice  was  signed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  most  amailng  spectacle  In  the  world 
today  Is  not  a  beleaguered  Britain,  nor  sol- 
dier bodies  noatlng  on  Mediterranean  waters, 
nor  Libyan  sands  reddened  by  human  blood, 
but  America  asleep.  Asleep  while  marching 
events  on  three  continents  are  shaping  the 
destinies  not  only  of  those  continents,  but 
our  own,  and  that,  maybe  for  a  thousand 
years. 

Asleep,  and  dreaming,  and  talking  In  her 
dreams,  talking  of  business  as  usual,  profits 
as  usual,  pleasures  as  usual,  everything  as 
usual,  while  the  world  Is  burning  down. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  New  York  Times 
disclosed  that  In  the  Northeast.  Southeast, 
Southwest  sections  of  our  country  sleep  Is 
lightest;  that  the  coast,  once  isolationist, 
because  of  widespread  and  prolonged  strikes 
Is  stirring  In  Its  slumbers;  that  of  all  sec- 
tions the  Middle  West  is  soundest  In  Its 
sleep  and  loudest  In  its  snores. 

America  asleep,  and  it  Is  not  as  If  she  had 
had  no  warning.     The  platform  has  thun- 
dered, the  radio  has  screamed,  the  press  has 
sounded  Its  trumpets,  the  camera  has  bltin- 
keted  her  with  the  pictures  of  cities  blasted, 
ships  going  down  at  sea,  the  roaming  home- 
less millions,  men  and  women  dying  midst 
northern  snows  and  southern  sands,  yet  still 
the    poppy    Juice    glues    her    eyelids    down, 
and  still  she  Is  unawakened  from  her  sleep. 
It  Is  an  inglorious  slumber.    We  may  sing 
as  we  do  America  the  Beautiful,  but  though 
we  sing  It  till  our  voices  crack  and  every  vocal 
cord  be  torn  out  by  Its  roots  America  Is  not 
beautiful  when  America  Is  asleep.    Character 
has  gone  out  of  her  face.    It  Is  an  ugliness  Just 
this  side  the  ugliness  of  death. 
To  what  should  America  awake? 
1.  To  the  realization  that  she  cannot  live 
unto  herself  no  matter  how  hard  she  may 
try.     At  times  we  all  wish  It  might  be  so. 
Ine  world  has  gone  mad.    Imperialisms,  am- 
bitions, greed,   hate,  have  made   three  con- 
tinents   an    Insane    asylum    and    a    charnel 
house.     Let  us  get  away  from  the  horror  of 
It  all.     Ah.  if  only  we  could.     But  we  can't. 
A  Chinese   wall   cannot   be   rebuilt   even   in 
China,  much  less  here.    And  much  less  now. 
Not  since   the   Atlantic   has  shrunken   to   a 
strait,   not   since  the   coming   of  the   ocean 
cable,  the  wireless,  the  radio,  the  swift -going 
ship,  the  bomber  that  can  cross  and  recrcss 
the  ocean  without  folding  Its  wings.     If  we 
could  hitch  America  to  another  planet,  we 
could  live  apart  from  other  nations,  but  not 
as  long  as  It  remains  a  part  of  this  ball  we 
crll  the  earth.     America  is  the  most  nearly 
self-contained  of  all  countrleE  but  not  without 
grlevotis  hurt  to  her  economies,  her  politics, 
the  things  of  the  spirit,  could  she  live  unto 
herself.    She  might.  Indeed,  build  round  her 
a    wall    of    defense    so    strong    that    enemy 
armies  could  not  break  through  It,  but  she 
could  never  btilld  It  so  high  that  corroding 
Ideas  and  Ideals  could  not  fly  over  it. 

You  can't  catch  the  winds  of  earth  in  a 
pocket  handkerchief  and  bury  them;  round 
the  whole  earth  they'll  howl  and  rend.  Nor 
can  we  catch  the  storm  of  totalitarianism 
In  a  blanket  and  bury  It  out  of  sight.  And 
so  long  as  that  storm  rages  across  the  seas. 
It  threatens  us.  We  are  world  citizens.  Our 
fortimes  are  tied  up  with  the  fortunes  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  and  with  them  we 
rise  or  fall,  we  live  or  die. 

It  Is  Irony  of  history  that  the  man  who 
first  showed  us  that  the  Atlantic  la  but  a 


ferry  should  now  be  exhorting  us  to  live  this 
side  that  ferry. 

2.  Awake  to  the  recognition  that  by  gov- 
errunental  act  our  Nation's  cause  has  already 
been  charted.  We  have  crossed  our  Rubicon. 
The  die  is  cast.  In  wisdom  or  In  folly  we've 
done  what  we've  done  and  now  there  Is  no 
going  back.  We  have  committed  ourselves 
to  the  material  aid  of  the  democracies  and  It 
Is  ours  to  live  up  to  the  vows  we've  made. 

Present    criticisms    of    a    national    policy 
already   buttressed   by  congressional   action 
and  Executive  decree  serve  no  useful  purpose, 
they  only  confuse  and  divide.    They  are  but 
cries  over  water  that  has  already  gone  over 
the  dam.    Colonel  Lindbergh,  to  whom  our 
admiration  went  out  in  his  epic  flight  and 
to  whom  oxu-  sympathies  went  out  In  the 
tragedy  that  befell  his  home,  we  hold  still 
In  honor,  but  when  challenging  the  wisdom 
of  the  Congress  and  the  President  In  what 
they've  done  he  calls  for  a  "new  leadership," 
we  may  hold  that  call  coming  from  his  heart 
and  not  his  head,  for,  short  of  forswearing 
the   validity   of  democratic  processes,   short 
of  the  overturn  of  our  Government  as  we 
have   It   at   present,   there   can   be   no   nev7 
leadership.     We  can  have  no  new  congres- 
sional leaders  Inside  a  year  and  a  half,  can 
have    no    new    President    Inside    3'/2    years. 
Meanwhile,    under    the    present    leadership, 
the  American  people  are  to  find  unity  If  they 
shall  find  It  at  all,  and  without  that  unity 
we  are  lost. 

It  must  have  given  our  Wheelers  pause 
when  on  last  Wednesday  John  Whltaker  said 
that  Hitler  sees  the  necessity  "of  luring  Japan 
Into  the  war  against  1\merlca  while  the 
American  people  are  still  divided  and  para- 
lyzed by  its  isolationists."  And  bear  In  mind 
that  as  Raymond  Clapper  said  at  Lawrence 
last  week,  this  division  of  opinion,  this 
tragedy  of  disunity,  this  paralysis  of  effort 
has  been  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  ques- 
tioning of  what  we  have  already  done.  Politi- 
cal post  mortems  like  all  other  post  mortems 
come  too  late. 

3.  America  should  awake  to  the  recognition 
that  her  defense  has  only  in  smallest  way 
passed  from  plan  to  performance.  Blue- 
prints are  a  thousand  miles  ahead  of  construc- 
tion. Designs  have  outrun  deed.  On  paper, 
thousands  of  tanks  rumble  across  our  fields, 
tens  of  thousands  of  fighting  planes  and 
bombers  fill  the  air,  two  navies  command  the 
sea — yes,  on  paper.  In  reality,  as  yet,  we 
are  only  a  third-class  military  power.  View- 
ing our  potentialities,  we  swell  with  pride 
and  declare  that  we  can  lick  the  world,  but 
potentialities  as  compared  with  production 
are  as  the  moon  to  a  wagon  wheel. 

We  are  fronting  a  possible  combination  of 
four  great  world  powers  whose  every  economy 
is  geared  to  war,  who  for  a  decade  have  been 
preparing  for  war,  whose  factories  and  the 
factories  of  subjugated  peoples  are  turning 
out  the  Implements  of  war;  slave  labor  tilling 
their  own  fields  that  their  nationals  might  be 
at  the  battle  front,  yet  our  output  of  mili- 
tary material  Is  only  a  dribble  when  It  should 
be  a  flood. 

Nobody  knows  precisely  how  much  aid  we 
are  extending  Britain,  but  everybody  knows 
that  It's  too  little.  And  what  Is  our  national 
attitude  toward  this  tragic  deficiency? 
Complacency.  Are  we  working  furiously  to 
make  up  for  past  laggings?  We  are  not. 
Five  days  in  the  week,  we  work  8  hours  per 
day.  when  workers  In  totalitarian  countries 
toll  10  hours  per  day,  7  days  In  the  week. 
Fact  Is.  labor  labors  only  when  It  has  a  mind 
to  and  when  It  Isn't  so  minded  It  strikes. 

This  Is  the  intolerable  situation  we  face 
today — strikes  called  and  strikes  carried  on. 
not  Just  in  the  factories  turning  out  curling 
irons  or  lip  sticks,  but  in  plants  turning  out 
tanks  and  planes  and  guns — strikes  In  ship- 
yard, strikes  In  aircraft  Industries,  strikes 
In  munition  plants.  Strikes  running  through 
days,  nmnlng  through  weeks;  strikes  car- 
ried on  In  spite  of  recommendations  and 
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pleas  of  conciliation  boards  and  Presidential 
entreaties;  strikes  stubbornly  persisted  In 
and  which.  If  much  longer  carried  on,  will 
make  our  every  defense  effort  futile  and  lead 
our  135,000,000  as  lambs  to  the  slaughter. 
This  can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Friend  of 
labor  all  my  life.  I  solemnly  d^are  to  It 
today  that  It  Is  In  the  way  of  losing  all  Its 
half  century  gains.  When  strikes  have  gone 
so  far  that  Mussolini's  mouthpiece,  Oayda, 
•«3rs:  **rhey  have  caused  the  loss  of  nearly  a 
quarter  billion  working  hours  and  held  up 
the  execution  of  nearly  $200,000,000  of  our 
defense  contracts,"  and  when  he  further  de- 
clares that  "this  Is  the  first  phase  of  our 
civil  war,"  It's  time  to  call  a  halt. 
-^  CaU  It  a  right  If  you  wlU— the  right  to 
strike — nevertheless  there  are  some  rights 
that  have  precedence  and  claim  over  all 
others  and  chlefest  of  these  Is  the  right  of 
self-defense,  the  right  to  protect  our  own, 
the  right  to  live.  He  who  blocks  that  right 
Is  traitor.  If  our  Government  in  self-de- 
fense has  light,  and  It  has.  to  go  Into  our 
homes,  summon  our  boys  to  the  camp,  the 
drill  grounds,  and  If  need  be  to  fields  of 
battle.  It  has  right  to  say  to  workingmen, 
"This  Is  a  Job  as  Important  as  that  which 
we  are  calling  our  young  men  to  do  and  with- 
out whose  doing  they  can  do  nothing.  Their 
lives  depend  on  you.  Carry  on."  Strikes 
had  largely  to  do  In  bringing  Prance  to  her 
knees  and  present  humiliation.  We  will  not 
longer  suffer  them  here.  Henceforth  strikes 
In  defense  Industries  should  be  put  where 
they  belong,  among  the  "filth  columnists." 
the  saboteurs,  traitors.  Strikes  In  these  In- 
dustries Is  nothing  short  of  treason. 

Time  has  come  when  America,  awaking  to 
the  littleness  of  what  It  is  doing,  must  make 
an  honest-to-God  all-out  effort  to  aid  Britain 
without  which  aid  Britain  will  surely  go 
down. 

4.  Awake  to  the  recognition  that  the  tempo 
of  time  Itself  has  quickened.  Events  today 
move  at  such  a  dizzying  pace  that  awaken- 
ing from  an  hour's  slumber,  we  shall  see 
greater  change  than  did  Rip  Van  Winkle 
after  his  20  years'  sleep.  Map  makers  of 
today  must  wait  for  the  latest  editions  of 
their  morning  newspaper.  What  changes  In 
Europe's  map  since  last  June!  What  changes 
will  another  year  bring?  It  makes  you  catch 
your  breath  to  realize  that  before  ever  the 
green  leaves  now  on  the  trees  shall  turn  to 
brown.  Britain  may  be  either  on  the  way  to 
the  preservation  of  her  freedom  or  beaten  to 
her  knees  and  shackled  as  a  slave;  that  Hitler 
shall  be  either  master  of  Europe  and  Africa 
and  well  on  his  way  to  world  rulershlp  or. 
another  Napoleon,  nearlng  his  Waterloo  and 
on  his  way  to  a  lonely  Mediterranean  Isle. 
So  swiftly  moves  time  and  so  slowly  move  we. 
Yet,  In  this  1941,  the  clock  of  destiny  Is 
striking. 

The  time  has  come  when  America  should 
get  Its  ostrich  head  out  of  the  sands,  realize 
that  a  world  tornado  swirls,  that  It  moves 
with  the  speed  of  light,  and,  that  a  12 
months  will  show  whether  Britain — Britain 
to  whom  we  have  sworn  solemn  oaths  to 
aid— shall  through  our  help  still  be  standing, 
or  doomed  to  fall— a  fall  that  will  shake  the 
earth. 

The  sands  In  the  hour  glass  are  fast  run- 
ning out,  but  ours  Is  not  the  tempo  of  the 
running  sands.  The  Congress  appropriates 
billions.  The  President  calls  for  speed,  morq 
speed,  but  America  has  only  a  tortoise  crawl. 
Sparks  by  the  millions  fly  from  a  flreslde  chat, 
but  they  fall  on  sodden  hearts  and  kindle  no 
conflagration. 

Oh  that  heart-tearing  phrase  of  Lloyd 
George,  "too  little  and  too  late."  Is  this  also 
for  us?  "Too  little?"  That  holds.  Con- 
mensurate  with  our  might  our  aid  has  not 
been  given.  "Too  late?"  Pray  God,  no.  Oa 
America,  thy  day  of  opportunity  Is  quickly 
speeding  by.    The  morning's  gone,  the  noon'a 


going  and  In  a  little  while,  oh  such  a  little 
while,  will  come  the  night — the  night  in 
which  we  can  no  longer  do.  Awake  I  Awake! 
6.  Awake  to  our  present  peril.  Yea;  peril; 
no  other  word  will  do.  All  that  we  have  and 
all  that  we  lov«  are  In  dire  peril.  I  know 
there  Is  a  minority  though,  an  extremely  vocal 
minority,  that  pooh-pochs  such  a  declaration, 
that  brands  as  warnoongers  all  who  sense  this 
peril.  Those  who  tell  us  that  even  with  a 
Hitler-dominated  Europe  and  Africa  we  should 
not  be  endangered.  That  the  conqueror  of 
two  continents  would  be  content  to  rest  on 
hie  laurels  and  that  America  would  sUll  be 
as  safe  as  safe  can  be.  I  should  like  to  ask 
theee  hushers  these  questions: 

( 1 )  Have  they  not  read  Hitler's  book?  Have 
they  not  read  his  speeches?  Have  they  not 
read  the  deliverances  of  his  chief  henchmen? 
These  are  the  blueprints  of  th«  "world  revo- 
luUon."  the  "new  order."  A  "world  revolu- 
tion." not  a  European  or  African  revolution. 
"A  new  order" — a  new  order  for  the  world. 
Tliey  are  the  blueprints  of  a  wrrld  horror  and 
these  blueprints  have  already  passed  Into 
construction  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Are  they  pleased  with  the  picture?  Was  Hit- 
ler lying  when  he  said  he  would  go  all  the 
way?    Is  he  always  lying? 

(2)  Do  they  not  know  that  nazl-lsm  Is 
geared  to  war  and  that  peace  would  bring  as 
profound  dislocation  of  Reich  economy  as 
would  war  to  us?  Do  they  not  therefore 
know  that  Hitler  cannot  stop. 

(3)  Do  they  not  know  that  though  the 
totalitarian  powers  should  win  on  all  other 
continents,  they  would  yet  be  Impoverished? 
And  do  they  think  that  any  consideration 
would  restrain  them  from  attacking  us, 
a  nation  with  three-quarters  of  the  world's 
gold  and  our  heaped  up  riches  of  factory  and 
of  farm? 

(4)  Do  they  believe  Herr  Hitler  when  he  de- 
clared to  John  Whlttaker  the  other  day  that 
he  has  no  designs  on  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere? Hasnt  he  said  that.  too.  of  every 
country  he  has  ravaged?  Will  they  accept  as 
truth  the  promises  made  by  a  man  who  In 
book  and  6j)e€ch  has  Justified  the  lie  and 
whose  lies  to  subjugated  countries  are  still 
In  our  ears? 

(5)  Do  they  not  know  that  not  only  does 
Hitler  despise  American  democracy  but  hates 
it  rages  against  it,  and  though,  thus  far,  we 
have  done  tragically  little  in  Brltsln's  aid, 
that  little  Is  a  grindstone  on  which  he  Is 
sharpening  the  axe  of  his  revenge? 

It's  too  late  to  placate  Hitler  even  were 
we  base  enough  to  try  Only  ovir  Quislings 
would  find  favor  In  his  sight. 

So,  I  repeat,  America  Is  face  to  face  with 
deadly  peril.  What  Is  In  peril?  Oui  de- 
mocracy, freedom  is  Imperiled,  Indlvldunllsm, 
the  whole  American  way  of  life.  What  is 
In  peril?  Our  culture.  What  has  happened 
In  the  Reich  would  happen  here  What  has 
happened  there?  Free  enquiry  Is  no  more. 
Universities  have  become  ctutural  prisons. 
German  scholars,  one  time  the  world  teachers, 
are  In  exile.  The  Gestapo  heads,  the  schools 
trail  the  procession.  The  land  of  the  scholars 
has  become  the  land  of  the  goose-steppers. 
Learning  totters,  art  languishes.  Culturally, 
Germany  has  become  a  barren  lard.  And 
ao  wotild  we  become. 

What  Is  In  perU?  Morality,  as  we  imder- 
Btand  It.  In  totalitarian  countries,  the  ethical 
concepts  evolved  by  the  human  race  in  Its 
long  pilgrimage  out  of  the  night  have  been 
rooted  out.  The  accepted  sUndards  of  morals 
have  been  trampled  In  the  mud.  The  "nots " 
have  been  taken  cut  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. The  lovely  ethics  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Motut  have  been  bespattered  by  the 
slaves  of  dictator  contempt.  The  simple 
dutierwe  learned  at  mother's  knee  wake  only 
derision  In  the  halls  of  Berchtesgaden. 
"Wave  of  the  future, "  Mrs.  Lindbergh?  Oh 
gentle,  too  trtistlng  Anne,  the  wave  of  the  fu- 


ture that  draws  yotir  eyes  Is  a  wave  sucked 
from  the  lowest  depths  of  man's  bestialncss, 
flashing  for  a  moment  at  the  crest,  then 
falling  back  into  noisome  depths  from  whence 
It  came.  Pray  God  that  In  the  brief  moment 
of  Its  erecting,  we  become  not  a  part  of  It  to 
be  sucked  down  Into  the  eternal  dark. 

What  Is  in  peril?  Our  religion.  Are  we 
willing  to  see  it  go?  To  see  churches  twned 
Into  garages  as  in  Russia?  Proscription  of 
protestantism,  as  in  Italy?  An  Insidious  cam- 
paign waped  against  It  as  In  Germany,  rang- 
ing from  Its  uprootings  in  the  achools.  to  the 
barbarism  of  the  concentration  camps?  Hear 
It,  and  on  thU  matter,  at  least,  I  speak  with 
authority:  Hitler  Is  out  after  nothing  lesg 
than  the  destruction  of  all  religions,  holding 
them  alike  superstitions.  He  would  have  the 
Christians  of  Luther  lands  go  back  to  the 
worship  of  Its  old  Norse  gods.  And  he's  logi- 
cal, for  Hitlerism  and  religion  cannot  live  in 
the  same  world. 

What  has  happened  there  would  happen 
here.  What  the  black  flag  of  the  pirate  once 
meant  at  sea,  the  swastl^  would  mean  here. 
Yes;  all  that  happened  there  can  happen  here. 
"Fifth  columnists"  can  sprout  en  New  Erg- 
land  hills,  in  southern  cctton  fields,  en  the 
steep  sides  of  the  Rockies  and  l>eyond  as  well 
as  In  Denmark  or  Yugoslavia. 

Chamberlains  may  hoist  their  umbrellas 
In  New  York  as  well  as  London.  Stan'ey 
Baldwins  can  smoke  their  pipes  of  compla- 
cency in  Senate  conference  rooms  as  well  as 
on  Downing  Street.  Lavals  and  Quislings 
can  be  found  In  America  as  well  as  In  Nor- 
way and  France.  Chains  nuiy  clank  here  as 
tnere.  What  happened  there  Is  warning. 
Will  we  heed  it?  The  far-from-hysterlcal 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  until  of  Inte  a  die- 
hard Isolationist.  In  last  week's  issue  edi- 
torializes : 

"Liberty  Is  fighting  for  its  life.  If  the  ag- 
gressor be  not  destroyed,  he  W)U  devour  the 
world.  America  Is  in  peril.  Only  by  heroic 
and  sacrificing  exertions  may  we  hope  to 
save  ourselves     There  is  no  time  to  spare  .*• 

No  time  to  spare  and  yet  America  is  not 
yet  awake.  How  can  she  sleep?  How  can  she 
sleep  while  her  Implacable  foes  are  drawing 
ever  closer  around  her  a  cordon  of  st£el? 
How  can  she  sleep  whUe  her  few  allies, 
mauled  already  to  grogglness,  are  buckling 
at  their  knees?  How  can  she  sleep  when 
wisdom  Is  crying  from  the  houselcps,  "to- 
morrow may  be  too  late?"  Oh.  how  can 
she  sleep?  God  In  Heaven,  wake  us.  Pound 
or  the  anvU  of  Thy  wrath  till  Its  poundings 
shake  us  from  our  dreams.  Rekindle  within 
our  hearts  the  patriot  fires  that  have  gone 
out.  Blow  on  the  cold  ashes  till  they  be- 
come a  living  flame. 

Oh  God!  Oh  God  I  Open  thou  our  eyes. 
Oh  America,  land  of  Pilgrims'  pride,  of  pa- 
triot love,  land  of  glorious  yesterdays,  wake 
up  I     Wake  up  I 
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elude  the  following  address  which  I  de- 
livered yesterday  over  the  radio: 

Before  I  wm  elected  to  tbe  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes.  I  promised  tbe  people  that  I 
would  take  the  radio  and  issue  a  call  (or  their 
support  when  I  found  that  the  Nation  which 
we  love  so  dearly  was  In  danger.  I  am  com- 
pletely satisfied  that  a  grave  peril  now  con- 
fronU  us.  Unless  we  act  Immediately  and 
a  vigorous  protest  from  all  loyal  citizens 
reaches  Washington  at  once,  our  form  of 
Government  under  the  Constitution  and  our 
American  independence  will  be  overthrown 
not  by  a  foreign  Invasion  using  military  force 
but  by  a  treasonable  betrayal  which  Is  already 
In  the  making 

There  is  a  powerful  movement  thoroughly 
_JiEanced  throughout  the  British  Empire  and 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  Stales  to  surrender 
great,  free  America  into  a  permanent  con- 
federation or  union  which  will  cancel  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  written  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  1T78  and  completely 
undermine  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Hore  Bjllsha.  former  Secretary  for 
War  In  London,  this  week  stated  publicly 
that  the  plans  have  been  worked  out  and  It 
now  awaits  a  word  from  Winston  Churchill 
and  President  Roosevelt  to  complete  the  co- 
10M»1  surrender  of  all  time.  WhUe  we  have 
been  engaged  In  discussing  the  wars  in  Eu- 
rope. Asia,  and  Africa,  and  whether  the 
United  States  will  be  Involved,  the  first  secret 
steps  have  been  undertaken. 

MUllons  of  good  Americans  were  shocked 
when  the  Congress  passed  the  lend-lease  bUl. 
What  did  It  mean?  What  was  to  become  of 
the  Johnson  Act  forbidding  loans  to  nations 
which  have  not  paid  their  debts  owing  to  us 
from  the  first  World  War?  What  was  to  be- 
come of  the  Neutrality  Act.  with  Its  cash  and 
carry  provisions?  Why  did  President  Roose- 
velt turn  over  50  of  our  destroyers  to  Britain 
without  pavment?  Why  did  the  President 
say  that  Britain  was  fighting  our  war  and 
that  our  first  line  of  defense  was  on  the 
Rhine?  Why  was  Stlmson  made  Secretary 
of  War?  Whv  was  Knox  made  Secretary  of 
the  Navy?  Why  did  Ambassador  Kennedy 
resign  hla  post  as  our  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain?  Why  did  Ambassador  Bullitt  who 
represented  us  in  France  tell  the  French 
that  If  they  started  the  war  we  would  finish 
It?  Why  have  the  American  people  teen 
urged  to  aid  Britain  "short  of  war'?  Why 
did  President  Roosevelt  promise  the  American 
people  that  our  boys  would  never  be  sent  to 
fight  and  die  in  a  foreign  war? 

All  these  questions  can  be  answered  when 
we  understand  that  we  are  to  become  a  part 
of  the  British  Empire.  All  news  now  coming 
out  of  Washington  Is  censored,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  not  told  the  facts.  The  truth  Is  known 
only  to  the  President  and  those  within  the 
Inner  circle  handling  and  operating  the 
♦7.000.000.000  of  war  materials  which  we  are 
giving  to  Britain.  When  the  plan  for  union 
^Sltii  Britain  Is  completed  there  will  be  no 
need  for  Britain  to  repay  us.  since  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  aU  subjects  of  the  British 
Empire  In  Canada.  Australia.  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa.  India.  Ireland,  the  British  Isles, 
and  Afric*  wUl  be  all  citlaens  of  one  govern- 
ment, the  rulers  of  which  will  be  Winston 
Churchill  and  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  parliament  of  the  new  union. 
All  Members  of  the  American  Congress  wUl  be 
deprived  of  their  seats,  and  new  delegates  will 
sit  in  the  parliament  of  the  new  union.  You 
win  no  longer  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Tour  new  allegiance  will  be  to  this 
new  union,  and  you  will  be  a  fellow  citizen 
of  the  hordes  In  India  and  the  tribesmen  of 
Africa.  Tbe  New  Deal  has  grown  Into  the 
new  union. 

Lord  Halifax  has  been  sent  here  to  put  this 
deal  over.  Anthony  Eden  has  proclaimed  it. 
Winston  Churchill  has  said  that  the  mcve- 
inent  is  fiowlng  steadily  onward,  and  like  the 
great  Misaiaslppl  River  cannot  be  checked. 


When  Wendell  WlUkle  went  to  London  he 
carried  a  note  to  Winston  Churchill  stating 
that  the  union  would  sail  on.  Ambassador 
Wlnant  has  Just  returned  from  Britain  with 
a  report  that  all  Is  well. 

How  near  Is  this  new  union?  American 
armed  vessels  are  now  acting  as  patrols  all 
over  the  high  seas  escorting  merchant  ships 
to  Britain.  The  President,  proclaiming  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  has  issued  an  order  for 
an  unlimited  national  emergency.  He  Is 
carrying  on  an  undeclared  war  with  Germany 
and  win  never  come  to  the  Congress  for  a 
declaration  of  war  as  provided  in  our  Con- 
stitution. Secretary  Stimson  and  Attorney 
General  Jackson  have  publicly  stated  that  aU 
previous  International  law  has  been  canceled. 
Secretary  Stlmson  testified  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  that  we  are 
acting  under  the  edicts  of  a  conference  of 
International  lawyers  held  at  Budapest.  Hun- 
gary. In  1934;  that  President  Roosevelt  can 
make  war  anywhere  In  the  v.orld  without  any 
authorization  from  the  Congress. 

Plans  are  now  under  way  to  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  recess  and  go  home  from  the  middle 
cf  July  until  after  Labor  Day.    The  Congress 
has  already  appropriated  $43,000,000,000.  whUe 
less  than  one-third  of  this  sum  Is  all  that  Is 
needed  for  American  defense.    Experts  In  the 
Army  and  Navy  have  testified  that  we  do  not 
need  an  Army  of  over  800,000  for  our  own 
defense.     On  July  1  this  Army  will  already 
consist  of    1.500.000  men.     The   Congress  Is 
appropriating  for  this  year  110.000.000.000  for 
the  Army.    Why  such  gigantic  appropriations? 
All  experts  In  the  Army,  and  Navy  admit  that 
there   Is  no  danger   of   an    Invasion   of  this 
country  by  Hitler.     Facts  and  figures  have 
been  given  to  atwolutely  prove  this.    Former 
President  Hoover  has  stated  that  we  can  be 
of  more  help  to  Britain  If  we  stay  cut  of  the 
war.    Everyone  in  Washington  knows  that  we 
are  unprepared  to  carry  on  successfully  a  for- 
eign war  at  this  time.     Everyone  In  Wash- 
ington knows  that   we  cannot  have  a  two- 
oc^an  Navy  until  1946.    Everyone  In  Washing- 
ton knows  that  Japan  will  attack  us  If  we 
make  war  on  Germany.    Japan  Is  bound  by 
treaty  with  Germany  to  come  to  Germany's 
aid     We  cannot  successfully  fight  a  war  in 
both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  at  the  same 
time.     You   are   asking   what   does   all   this 
mean? 

Those  who  advocate  the  union  now  with 
Britain  do  not  mean  a  union  after  the  war. 
They  mean  a  union  now.  If  this  union  be 
accomplished,  then  Britain's  war  Is  our  war. 
and  no  matter  how  it  comes  out.  we  will  be 
a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  The  fears  of 
the  American  people  are  to  be  played  upon 
until  we  are  forced  to  accept  this  union  now. 
The  press  and  radio  are  flooded  with  appeals 
to  our  sympathy.  By  day  and  night  we  are 
told  the  merits  and  bravery  of  the  British 
people. 

Lord  Halifax  and  Senator  Pepper  have 
toured  the  Nation  calling  upon  us  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  Britain.  The  will  of  the  people 
is  being  broken  down  by  every  scheme  and 
device  to  the  point  where  we  will  accept  an 
agreement  which  President  Roosevelt  will 
proclaim  that  he  has  made  with  Winston 
Churchill.  The  American  Navy  will  be  pooled 
with  the  British  Navy;  all  private  property 
will  be  seized  by  the  President;  strikes  fo- 
mented by  Communists  will  furnish  the  oc- 
casion for  the  use  of  military  force  with 
which  to  take  over  manufactxirlng  plants; 
Mayor  LaGuardla  Is  forming  the  citizens  Into 
an  army  for  home  defense;  Mrs.  Roosevelt  Is 
about  to  draft  American  women  Into  her 
army;  all  those  who  oppose  these  plans  are 
called  Copperheads.  Hitlerites,  and  "fifth 
columnists."  Charles  Lindbergh  and  Senator 
Whxclzr  have  been  smeared.  A  magazine  of 
wide  circulation  has  carried  an  article  that 
Americans  of  foreign  stock  will  be  Interned 
and  it  is  even  suggested  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  such  organizations  as  America  First  Com- 
mittee and  the  Keep  Us  Out  of  War  Commit- 


tee will  be  carefully  Investigated  with  a  view 
to  Internment. 

In  the  name  of  God.  whither  are  we  head- 
ing?   When  I  say,  "We  must  keep  America  In- 
dependent now."  you  know  what  I  mean.   This 
Nation  Is  full  of  foreign  agents.     They  are 
not  all  Communists.    Many  are  British  agents. 
We  shall  not  tolerate  undivided  allegiance. 
We  shall  condemn  all  subversive  doctrines 
whether  they  be  Communist.  Fascist,  Nazi, 
or  British.    The  minority  in  Congress  which 
has  made  the  fight  for  the  American  people 
need  your  help.    In  my  campaign  for  election 
as  Congressman  at  Large,  I  pledged  the  voters 
that  I  would  never  vote  to  send  the  son  of  an 
American  father  or  mother  to  fight  and  die 
In  any  European  or  Asiatic  war.    I  shall  keep 
that  pledge.   I  also  pledged  that  I  would  never 
vote  one  cent  for  this  purpose.    I  kept  that 
pledge  and  voted  against  the  lend-lease  bill, 
against  the  airendments  as  they  came  from 
the  Senate,  and  I  voted  against  giving  Britain 
the  $7,000,000,000.     President  Roosevelt  pro- 
claims a  national  emergency,  unlimited  in 
scope.    Since  we  are  not  at  war.  he  has  no 
more  right  to  do  this  than  I  have.     He  is 
usurping  the  powers  of  the  people.    He  has  no 
more  right  to  seize  all  private  property  than 
I  have.    He  Is  acting  as  a  dictator  and  will 
continue  so  to  act  unless  he  hears  from  the 
American  people. 

Let  us  get  this  straight.  Can  It  be  pos- 
sible that  the  Congress  will  sit  Idly  by 
and  watch  the  President  take  us  Into  an 
undeclared  war  In  open  defiance  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
clearly  states  that  the  Congress  alone  can 
declare  war?  Can  It  be  possible  that  the 
American  people  will  sit  Idly  by  and  see 
their  sons  shackled  into  a  Union  Now  with 
Britain  without  any  authority  from  them, 
from  the  Congress,  or  from  the  Constitu- 
tion? Some  will  say  that  It  cannot  hap- 
pen here.  To  all  these  I  make  answer 
How  can  you  explain  the  fact  that  Just 
a  few  days  ago  the  President  submitted  to 
the  Congress  for  Its  approval  an  agreement 
to  build  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project 
as  a  defense  measure  when  at  the  same 
time  In  his  message  to  the  Congress  he 
admitted  that  It  cannot  be  built  within 
4  years  from  now?  How  can  you  explain 
this  action  by  the  President  when  all  In 
authority  know  that  such  agreement  amounts 
to  a  treaty  and  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  was 
done  several  years  ago?  Why  Is  It  not  a 
treaty  today?  What  has  happened  to  change 
the  status  of  the  project?  Conceded  to 
be  a  treaty  heretofore,  how  has  It  become 
a  mere  agreement  now?  Can  you  not  see 
that  In  the  mind  of  the  President  the 
Constitution  means  nothing.  If  he  can 
undermine  the  Constitution  In  this  Instance, 
who  can  say  that  he  Is  not  ready  for  Union 
Now  with  Britain? 

Today  we  find  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  about  the  position  that  the  French 
Council  of  the  Five  Hundred  was  in  the 
early  autumn  of  1799.  Just  before  Bonaparte 
drove  them  out  of  their  chamber  with  his 
dragoons.  Measures  are  offered  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress  under  rules 
which  put  a  gag  on  debate.  Amendments 
are  offered  to  bills  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
which  the  Members  have  not  even  read.  If 
this  condition  continues  our  Republic  will 
pass  away  and  we  shall  have  an  endless 
emergency  dictatorship,  and  only  those 
measures  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
which  Hitler  would  submit  to  the  Reichstag. 
On  this  day,  June  15.  the  interest  Is  due 
from  Britain  for  the  debts  owing  to  us  from 
the  last  World  War.  No  Interest  has  been 
paid;  Instead,  the  debtor  Is  seeking  to  absorb 
the  creditor  and  thus  wipe  out  the  debt. 
Who  could  have  foretold  that  anything  so 
monstrous  could  happen  In  America?  This 
Is  Father's  Day.  1  appeal  to  the  fathers  of 
America  to  weigh  well  what  I  have  said.    I 
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appeal  to  you  to  make  known  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  that  you  will  not  tolerate 
any  further  steps  in  betrayal  of  our  American 
Independence.  We  all  agree  that  we  must 
do  our  utmost  to  defend  the  United  States. 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  must  accept 
a  Union  Now  with  Britain  and  that  you  and 
your  sons  for  all  time  to  come  will  be  subjects 
of  the  British  Empire.  What  have  we  done 
that  this  should  come  to  us?  God  knows 
that  it  is  hard  enough  to  give  up  a  son  for 
military  training  in  defense  of  our  common 
country.  It  cannot  l>e  possible  that  He  will 
Inflict  this  curse  that  will  deprive  us  of  our 
American  citizenship.  I  call  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  awake  to  this  danger  and  write 
or  wire  the  President  and  the  Members  of 
Congress  at  once,  tonight,  that  you  will  not 
permit  the  loss  of  our  American  Independence. 
We  applaud  the  loyalty  of  the  subject  of  the 
British  Empire  for  standing  by  Great  Britain; 
we  expect  Frenchmen  to  be  for  France;  we 
expect  Italians  to  be  lor  Italy;  we  expect  Hit- 
lerites to  be  for  Hitler.  But  why.  In  the 
name  of  God,  can  we  not  expect  Americans 
to  be  for  America  first,  last,  and  always? 

The  tide  Is  turning  In  Washington.  The 
Congress  Is  determined  to  drive  the  serpent 
of  Internationalism  from  the  free  soil  cf 
America.  We  have  commenced  to  put  the 
Communists  In  their  place.  We  must  not 
stop  there.  With  your  help,  we  will  check 
the  betrayal  of  America  Into  a  Union  Now 
with  Britain.  We  have  a  right  to  cherish  our 
American  Independence.  No  man  can  take 
this  birthright  from  ue.  Just  as  In  1776  the 
wrath  cf  the  American  people  must  be  made 
known  and  when  the  American  people  decide 
that  this  mongrel  New  Union  shall  not  happen 
here  then  I  am  satisfied  we  shall  remain  free 
and  Independent.  Let  us  hear  from  you.  We 
need  your  help.    May  God  bless  you  all. 


Special  Committee  of  the  Bar  Association 
of  St.  Louit  After  Exhaustive  Investiga- 
tion Recommends  Additional  United 
States  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Missouri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  June  16.  1941 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  23  the  House  passed  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  clialrman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Mr.  Sttmners  of  Texas, 
which  provided  for  an  additional  United 
States  district  Judge  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Missouri.  During  the  consid- 
eration of  that  bill  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bennett]  read  a  telegram 
he  had  received  from  Hon.  Charles 
B.  Davis,  senior  United  States  district 
judge  in  the  Eastern  District  of  Mis- 
souri, in  which  Judge  Davis  wired  Mr. 
Bennett  as  follows: 

Members  of  the  bar  have  made  no  study  of 
the  condition  of  the  docket.  Lawyers  have 
displayed  no  Interest  In  the  bUl  providing  for 
an  additional  district  Judge.  No  lawyer  has 
had  difficulty  In  getting  hla  case  tried.  The 
courts  have  not  been  btirdened  with  work  for 
the  past  year. 
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I  called  attention  to  the  situation  in 
the  eastern  district  of  Missouri  and  dis- 
cussed the  matter  at  length  during  the 
debate  on  the  bill.  I  pointed  out  that 
year  after  year  conferences  of  United 
States  circuit  judges  had  recommended 
an  additional  Judge  for  this  district,  and 
It  was  upon  that  latest  recommendation 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
SuMNERsl  introduced  the  bill.  There  are 
114  counties  and  the  city  of  St.  Louis  in 
the  State  of  Missouri,  and  almost  one- 
half  of  the  counties  and  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  are  included  in  the  eastern  district 
of  Missouri. 

When  the  bill  reached  the  Senate.  Hon. 
Klmbrough  Stone.  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Eighth  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  who  had  submitted  the  original 
recommendation,  filed  an  additional 
statement  with  the  Senate  supporting  his 
previous  contention  that  the  additional 
judge  was  needed. 

The  bar  association  of  St.  Louis,  com- 
posed of  leading  lawyers  of  my  city,  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee  to  make  an 
impartial  Investigation  of  the  situation 
and  to  file  a  report  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  additional  Judge  was  required 

I  have  Just  received  from  Judge  Fred  J. 
Hoflfmeister.  president  of  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  St.  Louis,  as  well  as  the  secre- 
tary. Russell  H.  Doerner,  a  report  of  this 
special  committee,  and  luider  leave 
granted  me  by  the  House,  I  include  in  my 
remarks  excerpts  from  that  report,  which 
follow: 

To  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  St.  Louis. 

Gentlemen  :  At  a  meeting  of  the  bar  asso- 
ciation held  May  5,  1941,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  directing  the  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  appoint  a  committee  of  three 
members  to  Investigate  the  necessity  for  the 
creation  of  an  additional  Judgeship  for  the 
United  States  District  Cou-t  for  the  Eastern 
Judicial  District  of  Missouri,  as  proposed  In 
a  bill  which  has  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Is  now  pending  in  the  Senate. 

Pursuant  to  that  resolution,  the  president 
appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  James 
E.  Garstang  (chairman).  Roscoe  Anderson, 
and  Samuel  H.  Llberman. 

The  committee  In  the  course  of  Its  Inves- 
tigation has  conferred  with  Hon.  Charles  B. 
Davis,  Hon.  George  H.  Moore,  and  Hon.  J.  C. 
Collett,  United  States  district  Judges,  and 
with  Hon.  Harry  C.  Blanton,  United  States 
district  attorney. 

The  committee  has  also  communicated 
with  Hon.  Klmbrough  Stone,  senior  circuit 
Judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the 
eighth  circuit. 

Your  committee  has  read  and  considered 
the  report  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
Senior  Circuit  Judges  held  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  October  1-4,  1940,  the  report  of  the 
administrative  director,  the  report  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  has  studied  statistics  dealing 
with  the  business  of  the  court  submitted  by 
the  dUtrlct  Judges,  by  the  district  clerk,  and 
by  the  district  attorney. 

The  need  for  additional  Judges  In  both  the 
eastern  and  western  districts  of  Missouri  was 
apparently  felt  as  far  back  as  the  year  1929. 
At  that  time  there  were  two  Judges  In  each 
district. 

At  the  Judicial  conference,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  senior 
circuit  Judges  for  all  of  the  circuits,  in  Oc- 
tober 1931  the  Honorable  Klmbrough  Stone, 
senior  circuit  judge  for  the  eighth  circuit. 


urged  that  there  be  created  an  additional 
Judgeship  for  each  of  the  two  dlstrlcte.  The 
Judicial  ccnference  recommended  one  Judge 
for  the  wes'.ern  district  to  act  by  assignment 
In  the  eastern  district,  upon  Judge  8tone"» 
statement  of  his  willingness  to  try  this  ex- 
periment and  ascertain  whether  one  or  two 
Judges  were  needed  to  meet  the  situation. 

On  June  22.  1936,  an  act  was  passed  provid- 
ing for  one  Judge  to  serve  both  districts 

In  1938  the  Judicial  conference  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  appointment  of  one 
Judge  to  8er\-e  In  both  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern districts  did  not  meet  the  needs  of  tb« 
situation. 

It  therefore  recommended  In  1B38.  1039. 
and  1940  at  Its  annual  meetings  that  there 
should  be  iin  additional  Judge  for  the  east- 
ern district  of  Missouri. 

In  1939,  bills  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
Judge  for  the  eastern  district  were  introduced 
bv  Mr.  Cochran  and  by  Mr  Sumners,  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  April  1940,  Mr.  WUl  Shafroth.  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Procedural  Studies  and 
Statistics  In  the  Administrative  Offlce  for 
the  United  States  Courts,  made  an  exhaus- 
tive personal  study  of  the  situation  in  the 
eastern  district  of  Missouri,  and  as  a  result 
of  his  Invejitlgation,  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Offlce  recommended  to  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  at  Its  meeting  In  October 
1940,  the  cieatlon  of  an  additional  Jud:^  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Missouri 

One  of  the  primary  functions  of  the  Ad- 
minlstratlvi?  Offlce  Is  to  study  the  conditions 
of  the  dockets  in  all  the  Federal  courts  and 
to  make  recommendations  as  to  such  steps. 
Including  additional  personnel,  as  are.  In 
the  oplrUon  of  the  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office,  calculated  to  improve  the 
prompt  and  efficient  dispatch  of  the  business 
of  the  Federal  courts. 

A  bill  providing  for  the  creation  of  such 
an  additional  Judge  has  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  Is  now  pending  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
need  for  the  creation  of  an  additional  Judge 
has  been  the  subject  of  exhaustive  study  and 
consideration  by  the  Judicial  conference  and 
that  the  conference  has  recognized  the  need 
for  a  full-time  additional  Jud^e  in  the  east- 
ern dlstrlc    of  Missouri  since  1938. 

While  your  committee  has  not  had  the 
time  to  make  an  exhaustive  personal  study 
of  the  relative  statistics.  It  is  clear  that  from 
the  p>olnt  of  view  of  the  cases  filed,  the  cas?s 
filed  In  the  eastern  District  are  higher  la 
number  than  the  average  prevailing  ever  the 
United  States. 

The  cafes  which  are  now  pendin;  and  which 
we  are  advised  by  the  United  States  district 
attorney  are  to  be  filed  shortly.  Involving 
condemnat  on  of  lands  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, vnil.  in  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee constitute  such  a  demand  upon  the 
time  of  tlK!  Judges  that  there  will  be  eerloue 
danger  of  clogging  the  civil  docket,  to  the 
detriment  of  private  citizens  engaged  In  or- 
dinary litigation. 

There  are  perd'ng  at  the  present  time 
73  cases  involving  the  Jefferson  Memorial 
project.  There  have  been  Instituted  and  are 
to  be  Instituted  other  proceedings  In  con- 
nection with  the  Wappapello  Dam.  the  Clear- 
water Reservoir,  the  Weldon  Springs  TNT 
plant,  and  other  projects  which.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee  based  upon  Information 
submitted  by  the  United  States  district  at- 
torney from  his  past  experience  wUl  require 
approximately  800  trial  days. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  right  of  a  landowner 
to  a  speedy  determination  of  bis  damages  Is 
essential  to  hJs  protection. 

We  are  advised  that  at  the  Cape  Girardeau 
division  of  the  court  the  first  case  which 
could  be  tried  between  private  litigants  in 
2  years  was  tried  a  short  time  ago,  and  that 
this  situation  was  the  restilt  of  tlM  Xact  that 
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the  Oovemment  had  ao  many  condemnation 
eases  pend.riK  m  that  district. 

XT  the  judges  were  required  to  devote  all 
of  their  time  to  the  trial  of  condemnation 
catm.  the  drU  docket  would.  In  the  opinion 
of  your  committee,  fall  about  3  year*  behind. 

We  are  advlaed  that  a  subatantlal  Increase 
In  the  number  of  criminal  caaes  Instituted  by 
the  Federal  Government  can  reaaonably  be 
anticipated 

There  are  pending  In  the  eastern  district 
four  Important  railroad  reorganlzatJon«.  and 
although  the  end  la  In  sight  (or  one  or  two. 
there  remains  and  win  remain  a  large  burden 
of  admlnUtratlve  work  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  dlAtrtct  Judges  handling  these  reorganlaa- 
tlona.  In  addition  to  the  railroad  reorganiza- 
tions there  are  pending  other  corporate  reor- 
ganizations under  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  which 
require  a  subatantlal  part  of  the  time  of  the 
district  Judges. 

At  the  end  of  the  Federal  Oovemment's 
last  Oscal  year.  June  1.  1940,  there  were  pend- 
ing In  the  eastern  dlsulct  200  civil  cases 
which  had  been  on  flle  fcr  6  months  or  more, 
and  of  these  at  that  time  127  were  not  at 
Issue  Under  the  new  rtUes  of  civil  proce- 
dure, it  Is  to  be  expected  that  Issue  will  be 
Joined  In  dvll  cases  much  earlier  than  they 
were  under  the  old  procedure,  and  the  effect 
of  such  earlier  Joinder  of  Issue  will  be  to  add 
to  the  number  of  cases  that  are  triable  at  any 
particular  time. 

The  ducket  In  the  northern  division  (Han- 
nibal) la  In  current  condition,  but  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  there  are  few.  If  any.  condemna- 
tion cases  which  have  been  filed  or  are  pend- 
ing in  that  dlvUlon.  althotigh  it  Is  anticipated 
that  Jhere  may  be  a  number  of  proceedings 
Instituted  In  the  Hannibal  division  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Mississippi  River  development. 

The  amount  of  business  dlspatrhed  by  the 
district  Judges  In  the  eastern  district  com- 
pares very  favorably  with  the  business  trans- 
acted In  all  other  dlstricU.  In  the  8t  Louis 
division,  up  to  this  time,  attorneys  whcse 
cases  are  at  Issue  have  been  able,  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Judges,  to  obtain  reason- 
ably prompt  settings  of  their  cases. 

NotwithsUnding  the  abova.  the  report  of 
the  admmutratlve  otBee  shows  a  flight  loss 
of  ground  In  the  docket  in  the  eastern  dis- 
trict for  the  year  IMO:  this  loss  was  shown 
before  the  In'.pact  on  the  docket  of  the  con- 
demnation proceedings  above  referred  to 
could  be  felt. 

The  pending  bill  tor  the  creation  of  an  ad- 
ditional full-time  Judge  was  amended  In  the 
Houac  so  as  to  provide  that  the  first  vacancy 
occurring  In  the  office  of  district  Judge  in  the 
eastern  district  shall  not  be  filled. 

Under  the  bill  as  smended.  there  would  be 
three  full-time  Judges  for  the  eastern  district 
until  such  time  as  a  vacancy  occurred  In  any 
of  the  three  Judgeships,  at  which  time  there 
would  be  only  two  f  till -time  judges. 

In  view  of  the  existing  and  Immediately 
prospective  Tolumc  d  litigation,  it  is  the 
unanimous  oonclxislon  of  your  committee 
that  the  additional  Judge  prorlded  for  by  the 
pending  bill  is  necessary  to  the  prompt  and 
cfBc.  nt  dispatch  of  litigation  in  the  eaatern 
district. 

Independently  of  its  own  condusloDs,  how- 
ever, the  committee  feels  that  the  need  for 
an  additional  Judge  who  would  tx  available 
for  full-time  duty  In  the  eastern  district  Is 
fuUy  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  crea- 
tion ot  an  additional  Judgeship  has  been 
unanimously  urged  and  reconunended  by 
expert  sources  which  are  fully  cognlcant  of 
the  needs  of  the  district  and  which  are 
responalble  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  dis- 
patch of  the  business  of  the  courts,  snd 
whose  motives  cannot  be  questioned,  namely. 
the  senior  circuit  Judge  of  the  eighth  circuit 
court  of  appeals,  the  Jtidlclal  conference, 
and  the  Office  of  the  Administrative  Director. 

The  committee  respectfully  recommends 
that  the  executive  committee  promptly  take 
such  action  as  it  deems  appropriate  to  urge 


the  passage  of  the  pending  bin  In  the  Senate 
and  its  enactment  Into  law. 
Be^>ectfully   submitted. 

James  E.  Gakstano.  Chairman. 

ROSCOB  Andesson. 

Samuzl  H.  Libexman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
report,  coupled  with  the  second  report 
of  Justice  Stone,  is  a  complete  answer 
to  those  who  say  an  additional  judge  is 
not  needed  in  this  district. 


The  Muhlenberg  Familj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or    INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 


Monday,  June  16,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  REV  PAUL  H.  KRAUSS. 
PORT  WAYNE.  IND. 


Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letter: 

TsiNrtT  Chtthch, 
English  Evangelical  Lvtholav, 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind..  June  11,  1941. 
The  Honorable  Geohce  W.  Gillie, 

Ho%i9e  Offi-i  Building.  Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Doc:  Here's  one  letter  that  hasn't 
anything  to  do  with  war.  That  must  be  a 
relief.  (However,  to  be  In  the  clear,  I  am 
now  convinced  that  we  should  give  ourselves 
to  all-out  aid  for  Britain.  What  other  sen- 
sible thing  is  there  to  do?) 

I  said  this  wasn't  going  to  be  a  letter  about 
war.  and  It  Isn't.  It  Is  to  ask  your  help  In  a 
project  undertaken  by  the  United  Lutheran 
Church  In  America,  which  will  find  collateral 
appreciation  from  all  the  Lutherans  in  this 
country.  Including  the  Missouri  Synod.  We 
want  to  get  a  special  stamp  Issue  celebrating 
the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  arrival. 
In  1742.  of  the  Muhlenberg  family  In  America. 

The  Muhlenbergs  gave  dramatic  and  dis- 
tlng:ulshed  service  to  the  laying  of  the  foun- 
dations of  oiir  Republic — the  father  and 
three  sons  all  being  notable.  The  father. 
Henry  Melcbior  Muhlenberg,  came  to  this 
country  in  1742.  was  prominent  In  the  Colony 
of  Pennsylvania,  married  the  daughter  of 
Conrad  Welser,  the  Influential  Indian  agent 
of  William  Penn.  Henry  Muhlenberg  was  the 
clrcult-rlding.  church-founding  patriarch  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  In  this  country. 

One  of  his  sons.  General  Peter,  was  aide 
de  camp  to  General  Washington.  He  received 
Cornwallls'  sword  at  Yorktown.  His  statue 
la  one  of  two  representing  Pennsylvania's 
most  distinguished  sons  In  Statuary  Hall  in 
the  Capitol  Building.  He  was  the  clergyman 
who  preached  a  stirring  sermoi.  In  the  pulpit 
in  Woodstock,  Va..  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  winding  up  with  a  cli- 
max. "There  Is  a  tlnie  to  pray  and  a  time  to 
fight.  Now  Is  the  time  to  fight" — threw  back 
his  black  Lutheran  pulpit  gown,  disclosing  a 
blue  uniform  of  a  colonel  in  the  Continental 
Army — the  drums  rolled  outside,  and  men  of 
his  congregation  enlisted  in  the  first  Ger- 
man-Virginia regiment. 

The  second  son,  Frederick  A.,  tvas  the  first 
Speaker  of  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  third  son.  Buest,  was  a  noted 
botanist  in  American  colonial  history.  They 
all  were  ordained  clergymen  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. 


These  men  gave  leadership  to  the  very  large 
early  German  migrations  Intc  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  Virginia,  and  swung  them  sol- 
idly to  the  support  of  the  Revolution,  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  founding  of  the  United 
States.  John  B  McMaster.  the  historian,  says 
It  was  the  influence  of  these  Germans  In 
Pennsylvania  tnat  swung  that  colony  against 
the  torles  to  the  cause  of  Independence. 

So  this  Btamo  would  be  certainly  worthy, 
and  ac  Inspiration  to  patriotism,  hi  these 
days  when  patriotism  Is  needed.  It  would 
be  appreciated,  tot  only  by  the  Lutherans  of 
German  extraction,  but  by  all  Americans  of 
German  extraction,  and  also  by  the  substan- 
tial number  of  Lutherans  of  Scandinavian 
extraction,  particularly  in  the  Middle  West, 
who  would  have  a  proud  Interest  in  such  a 
heritage. 

The  Honorab'p  John  S  Rice,  of  Gettys- 
burg. Pa..  Is  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
the  United  Lutheran  Church  In  America.  In 
charge  of  look'n%  after  the  matter.  President 
Henry  W.  A.  Hunson.  of  Gettysburg  College, 
and  Rev  WlUiam  C.  J.  Weldt.  of  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y..  are  the  two  other  members. 
They  are  a  subcommittee  of  the  conunlttee  en 
Muhlenberg  bicentennial  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  United  Lutheran  Church  In 
America,  of  which  committee  I  happen  to  be 
chairman.  The  offices  of  the  president.  Fred- 
erick H.  Knubel.  are  at  39  East  Thirty-fifth 
Street.  New  York  C.ty 

Please  help  us  on  this  It  will  be  another 
star  in  your  crown 

Yours   sincerely, 

Paul  H.  Kbauss. 


Flag  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  June  16,  1941 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  DEWEY  SHORT.  OP 
MISSOURI 


Mr.  SHORT.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  me  at  the  annual  Flag  Day  exercises, 
June  14,  1941,  Department  of  the 
Potomac,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
east  front.  United  States  Capitol: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  fellow  countrjrmen, 
on  June  14.  17T7,  a  year  after  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  Philedalphia  decided 
that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  t>e  13 
stripes  of  red  and  white,  and  that  the  imion 
be  13  stars,  white  In  a  blue  field.  In  1912 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  entered  our  Union 
of  States  and  the  stars  In  the  flag  reached 
48.  the  number  we  have  t->day.  It  was  Jtist 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  today  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  proclaimed  Jime  14  as  Flag 
Day,  which  is  annually  observed  throughout 
America  by  appropriate  ceremonies.  We  do 
well  to  pause  and  honor  those  few  surviving 
members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
under  whose  auspices  we  meet.  It  Is  a  high 
honor  and  a  distinct  privilege  to  be  Invited 
to  stand  on  the  east  steps  in  the  front  of 
our  National  Capitol  to  address  our  fellow 
Americans  on  Flag  Day.  Even  more  than 
when  our  Chief  Executive  takes  his  inaugural 
oath  we  are  here  today  gathered  under  one 
flag  that  knows  no  partisanship,  and  where 
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every  man  In  spite  of  race,  color,  or  creed 
may  walk  the  earth  his  own  king,  the  equal 
lord  of  every  other  man,  to  go  Lis  own  way, 
work  out  his  own  will,  weave  Into  the  warp 
and  woof  of  the  magic  days  the  dreams  that 
haunt,  the  duties  that  inspire  and  urge 
him  on. 

Let  me  say  at  the  beginning  that  In  this 
New  World  every  man.  rich  or  poor,  high  or 
low.  Gentile  or  Jew,  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
Republican  or  Democrat,  new  dealer  or  old 
dealer,  can  rise  to  any  heights  that  his  own 
capacities,  virtues,  and  energies  allow  him. 

God  must  have  smiled  upon  this  New 
World  because  everyone  wants  to  come  to 
It.  The  poor  and  distressed  peoples  in 
Europe.  Africa,  Asia,  and  In  the  Islands  of 
the  sea  look  forward  to  America  as  their 
haven  of  refuge  and  hope  We  do  not  claim 
any  particular  credit  for  our  fortunate  posi- 
tion. Providence  has  laid  its  benediction 
upon  us.  Though  we  occupy  only  6  percent 
of  the  world's  surface  and  have  only  7  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population,  we  are  for- 
tunately blessed.  We  have  most  of  the 
world's  railroads,  telephones,  commercial 
airplanes,  automobiles,  radios,  refrigerators, 
CErpet  sweepers,  and  all  the  other  physical 
comforts  of  life.  Moreover,  we  have  the 
greatest  intellectusil  and  religious  freedom 
known  to  man  which  Is  coveted  by  myriad 
millions  throughout  the  world.  All  these 
blessings  were  not  dropped  Into  our  lap  but 
were  won  through  the  attention,  application, 
sweat,  and  toll  of  men  and  women  who 
wanted  to  go  forward  In  this  world.  No 
gain  was  ever  made  without  sacrifice  by 
srmebody  and  we  who  are  the  recipients  of 
these  benefits  shou'd  be  willing  to  put  forth 
every  effort  and  sacrifice  ourselves  in  order 
to  pass  them  on  to  unborn  generations. 
Shame  on  any  man  who  would  strike  to 
hinder  or  deter  the  production  of  such  essen- 
tial weapons  as  are  necessary  to  defend  his 
own  country. 

Tonight  we  have  gathered  here  to  com- 
memorate and  celebrate  Fiag  Day.  At  this 
hour  It  Is  most  appropriate  that  we  do  this. 
Symbolism  Is  a  natural,  normal,  and  nec- 
essary thing.  The  savage  In  Africa  has  his 
sign;  the  barbarian  In  the  uncivilized  island 
has  his  banner;  the  more  advanced  man  In 
other  lands  has  his  pennant;  and  In  the 
most  civilized  nations  he  has  his  fiag. 
Whether  It  be  sign,  letter,  banner,  crown, 
or  flag— they  all  reflect  one  spirit— the  spirit 
of  allegiance,  sacrifice,  and  devotion  to  the 
standard  that  symbolizes  the  aspirations  for 
which  it  stands. 

Though  we  are  an  Infant  nation,  our  flag 
is  older  than  the  ensigns  of  most  of  the  other 
great  nations  of  the  world.  For  over  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  It  has  waved  over  a  progres- 
sive and  free  people.  It  Is  the  symbol  of  a 
glorious  past,  of  a  precious  present,  and  of  a 
hopeful  future.  It  not  only  guarantees  rights 
but  It  also  imposes  duties.  It  demands  as  weU 
as  gives.  It  tells  of  struggle  and  sacrifice,  of 
honor,  loyalty,  and  devotion  to  all  that  Is 
noble  in  man.  The  red  In  It  sWnds  for  the 
precious  blood  shed  by  our  unselfish  and 
valorous  forefathers  on  the  gory  fields  of  bat- 
tle- the  white  in  it  signifies  the  purity  of 
our  purposes;  the  blue  In  It  symbolizes  the 
loyalty  of  an  undivided  allegiance  of  Its 
citizens. 

In  Great  Britain  patriotism  Is  centered  In 
the  Crown,  which  means  the  King.  In  Amer- 
ica patriotism  is  centered  In  the  flag,  which  Is 
above  and  beyond  any  person  or  group  of 
persons.  Old  Glory  Is  America.  It  is  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  the  President.  Congress,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  all  wrapped  up  Into  one. 
It  Is  more  than  that.  It  Is  130.000.000  /.merl- 
cans  who.  In  spite  of  Individual  differences 
and  idiosyncrasies  of  character,  are  bound  to- 
gether in  an  indissoluble  union.  Beneath  the 
divergences  of  Individual  opinion  and  the 
differences  of  Individual  thought  there  Is  a 
more  fundamental  unity  of  the  interests  and 
purposes  of  mankind.  Like  a  big  family  we 
may  quarrel  among  ourselves,  but  when  at- 


tacked from  without  we  are  united  and 
strong,  determined  and  capable  of  repelling 
any  foreign  attack.  Blood  Is  thicker  than 
water,  and  let  the  whole  world  understand 
that  while  we  may  differ  among  ourselves  as 
to  policy,  there  Is  no  disagreement  among  us 
en  great  fundamentals.  If  America  Is  ever 
attacked  from  without,  woe  be  unto  the  ag- 
gressor. There  Is  no  division  among  us  when 
it  comes  to  defending  our  own  country.  We 
are  divided  only  when  we  begin  to  police  the 
world  or  take  sides  In  foreign  disputes. 

My  fellow  Americans,  we  are  living  In 
strenuous  and  uncertain  da3rs  Many  aie  the 
dangers  that  threaten  us  from  without  and 
from  within.  As  one  who  loves  his  country 
and  wants  to  protect  It  from  all  dangers.  I 
do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  threat  from 
without;  neither  do  I  want  to  overlook  the 
dangers  from  within.  While  I  realize  the 
possibility  of  attack  from  abroad.  I  consider 
It  very  remote,  and  I  fear  much  more  our 
break-down  within.  Abraham  Lincoln  once 
said: 

"At  what  point  shall  we  expect  the  ap- 
proach of  danger?  By  what  means  shall  we 
fortify  against  It?  Shall  we  expect  some 
trans-Atlantic  military  giant  to  step  the 
ocean  and  crush  us  at  a  blow?  Never  All 
the  armies  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa  com- 
bined, with  all  the  treasure  of  the  earth — our 
own  excepted — In  their  military  chest,  with  a 
Bonaparte  for  a  commander,  cculd  not  by 
force  take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio  or  make  a 
track  on  the  B;ue  Ridge  In  a  trial  of  a  thou- 
sand years.     •     •     • 

"At  what  point,  then.  Is  the  danger  to  be 
expected?  I  answer,  if  it  ever  reaches  us,  it 
must  spring  up  among  us.  It  cannot  come 
from  abroad.  If  destruction  be  our  lot.  we 
must  ourselves  be  its  author  and  finisher. 
As  a  nation  of  freemen,  we  must  live  through 
all  time  or  die  by  suicide." 

It  Is  also  significant  to  know  that  years 
before  the  present  war  In  Europe  broke  out. 
Edwin  Markham,  that  prophetic  genius  and 
great  poet,  wrote: 

"I  fear  the  vermin  that  shall  undermine 
Senate  and  school  and  citadel  and  shrine: 
The  worm  of  fraud,  the  fatted  worm  of  ease. 
And  all  the  crawling  progeny  of  these 
I  fear  the  vermin  that  shaU  honeycomb  the 

towers 
And  walls  of  state  In  unsuspecting  hours." 

We  had  better  put  our  own  house  in  order 
before  we  attempt  to  reform  the  world  We 
must  make  our  country  financially  strong 
and  economically  sound  within  as  well  as  In- 
vincible to  any  military  attack  from  without. 
National  defense  depends  upon  morale  as  well 
as  upon  munitions. 

The  United  States  of  America  are  many  in 
one  Our  life  Is  made  Interesting  by  our 
variety  and  Is  made  strong  by  our  unity,  Otir 
country  is  big  and  broad  but  It  Is  not  spacious 
enough  to  hold  any  subversive  elements  and 
we  do  not  want  any  royal  refugees  making 
America  over.  Liberty  is  not  license.  It  has 
obligations  to  assume  and  duties  to  perform 
as  well  as  rights  to  enjoy.  Every  man,  woman, 
and  child  In  this  country  Is  free  to  think, 
Epeak.  and  worship  as  his  conscience  dictates 
but  no  one  Is  free  to  undermine  either  openly 
or  surreptitiously  our  Constitution  or  to 
preach  the  false  and  foreign  philosophy  of 
overthrowing  by  force  our  established  form 
of  government. 

Without  pride  of  power,  without  lust  of 
ambition,  without  desire  for  Imperial  domin- 
ion the  United  States  wants  to  remain  at 
peace  and  live  In  good  will  with  all  nations 
and  to  form  alliances  with  none.  We  want 
to  be  honest  with  all  the  world  but  we  must 
first  make  sure  that  we  are  honest  with  our 
own  people  and  with  ourselves.  "This  above 
al!  else,  first  to  thine  own  self  be  true  and  It 
must  follow  as  the  night  the  day  thou  canst 
not  thep  be  false  to  any  man."  The  greatest 
need  In  Washington  at  this  hour  Is  more  truth 
and  less  trickery,  more  candor  and  less  chl- 
chanery.  more  statesmanship  and  leas  show- 
manship,   America  must  come  not  only  first 


but  also  last  and  all  the  time.  The  pristine 
power  and  purity  of  patriotism  must  be 
perenlally  kept  undiluted  by  rejecting  all 
foreign  isms  and  by  constant  and  whole- 
hearted alle(,'iance  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Otir  attention,  thoughts,  and  prayers  should 
be  centered  and  riveted  on  our  own  flag 
and  never  diverted  to  that  of  any  foreign  land. 

Fellow  Americans,  we  are  building  two 
worlds  in  America  today  One  world  is  ma- 
terial with  physical  comforts — railroads,  au- 
tomobiles, radios,  airplanes,  and  skyscrap- 
ers— a  world  of  physical  comforts  and  of 
scientific  progress;  a  world  In  which  time  is 
annihilated  and  space  Is  shattered.  It  is  a 
marvelous  world  which  has  shortened  dis- 
tance, reduced  time,  and  added  to  our  com- 
fort and  happiness.  We  must  go  forward  n 
It  because  we  have  reached  only  the  begin- 
ning. The  United  States  has  not  come  to 
the  setting  of  the  sun  but  only  arrived  at 
the  appr'jachlng  dawn.  Much  more  remains 
to  be  accomplished. 

My  friends,  there  is  another  world— • 
world  which  has  been  overlooked,  shunned, 
sidestepped,  and  evaded.  It  is  a  spiritual 
world,  a  woild  of  Ideas  and  Ideals,  of  hopes 
and  of  aspirations;  a  world  of  faith  and 
brotherhood  and  cooperation:  a  world  where 
men  live  together  helping  each  other  Instead 
of  destroying  each  other:  a  woiTld  -f  moral 
principles,  ethical  Ideals,  and  religious  con- 
victions. Unless  we  build  this  latter  world 
with  the  same  fervor  and  stability  as  we  do 
the  former,  we  shall  crash  and  go  to  pieces 
on  the  rocks  of  might,  materialism,  and 
money.  If  we  are  true  to  America,  to  the 
teachings  of  our  fathers  and  our  mothers, 
and  set  forth  by  example  anther  than  by 
force  the  great  goal  to  which  a  free  Republic 
is  destined,  we  shall  really  Inherit  the  earth. 

"  "Tls  fine  to  see  the  Old  World,  and  travel  up 

and  down 
Among   the   famous  palaces   and  cities   of 

renown, 
To    admire   the   crumbly  castles   and   the 

8tatue.f  of  the  kings — 
But  now  I  think  I've  had  enough  of  anti- 
quated things. 
"So  it's  home  again,  and  home  again.  Amer! :« 

for  mel 
My  heart  is  turning  home  again,  and  thera 

I  long  to  be. 
In  the  land  of  youth  and  freedom  beyond 

the  ocean  bars. 
Where  the  air  is  full  of  sunlight  and  tb« 

flag  is  full  of  stars." 


U.  S.  C— Me«n«  Your  Opportonity  to 
Serre 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

or  CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  16,  1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL- 
BULLETIN 


Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  editorial  from  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  entitled  'U.  S. 
O.— Means  Your  Opportunity  to  Serve." 
I  From  the  San  Francisco  CaU-BuUetln  d 
June  7,  1941 1 


V.  B.  o.  MTAwa  Totm  orpoBTUwm  to  anvB 

The  American   people.   Including   those  of 

us  who  Uve  in  the  San  Franclbco  Bay  region. 
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•re  rapidly  bMomlng  famlllAr  with  a  phase 
of  the  de/enae  program  which  will  ultimately 
•fleet  everybody  most  Intimately. 

It  la  aomcwhat  rormally  called  the  United 
6erTlce  Organlzatlona  for  National  De/eoBe 
juat  DOW.  but  ia  already  on  most  tongues  aa 
the  D.  6.  O.  an  alphabetical  combination 
which  will  aoon  be  aa  common  ac  U.  8  A. 
The  purpcce  of  U  8.  O.  la  to  provide  recrea- 
tion and  entertainment  for  both  men  in 
uniform  and  workers  In  defense  industries, 
and  since  there  are  millions  of  people  In 
tbes«>  categories  the  magnitude  of  the  project 
to  obvious. 

Nationally,  the  activities  of  U.  8.  O.  are 
going  to  require  some  •  11.000.000  In  public 
oonUlbutlons  as  a  starter,  and  an  unde- 
termined measure  of  public  support  there- 
after as  long  as  the  emergency  laata. 

Locally  they  are  going  to  need  tiaS.SOO  to 
get  going,  and  proportionate  contributiona 
thereafter. 

We  should  get  the  esseiitlal  facta  about 
this  vital  enterprise  squarely  in  our  minds 
at  the  very  beginning. 

Considering  the  imlformed  services  alone 
we  must  remember  that  we  have  already 
taken  more  than  a  million  young  men  out 
of  their  normal  environment  and  put  them 
Into  training  for  defense  of  the  Nation. 

At  the  very  least  these  boys  are  away 
from  home  and  family  and  friends  and  noth- 
ing they  find  In  camp  makes  up  for  that. 

It  la  up  to  the  communities  In  which 
tbey  are  stationed  to  make  up  for  It  aa  far 
M  posalble. 

This  meana  the  expenditure  of  something 
more  than  money. 

It  means  a  systematic  and  perhaps  even 
a  sacrificial  taking  part  In  the  programs  and 
faclllUes  provided. 

Thla  la  not  a  charitable  enterprise,  to 
which  the  cltlaen  can  contribute  a  few 
dollan  arid  consider  the  work  done  and 
forget  about  It. 

It  la  a  human  enterprise,  into  which  inter- 
est and  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  and 
ZMlghborllneas  and  friendliness  must  enter. 
If  it  la  to  mean  anything  at  all. 

We  would  much  better  leave  the  boys  in 
tmlform  to  tbelr  own  devices  than  to  aet  up 
■o-called  hospitality  centers  which  the  pub- 
He  shuns. 

They  want  to  meet  people  when  they  are 
on  leave,  the  same  decent,  wholesome. 
frieiMUy  kind  of  people  they  knew  in  their 
home  communities. 

They  want  to  be  accepted  into  the  life 
and  spirit  of  the  community  and  treated  aa 
If  they  belonged  to  it.  and  not  as  strangers. 
The  thing  it  is  most  important  for  us  to 
rcmfembcr  la  that  If  we  isolate  several  mil- 
lion young  Americans  from  our  natural  and 
xuttinal  community  life  now  they  may  be 
permanently  eatranged  from  It  and  make 
this  country  pay  a  more  diaaatroua  price  for 
defenae  than  even  war  itself  could  exact. 

If  these  millions  of  lonesome,  homesick 
boys  ahottkl  ev«r  get  the  idea  that  they  have 
been  shunted  out  at  their  ordinary  relatton- 
ahlpa  with  the  kind  of  people  they  have  been 
accuatomed  to  aasociating  with  they  will  be 
easy  prey  to  another  kind  of  people — those 
who  aubstitute  commercialized  companion- 
ship and  sordldness  and  vice  for  the  decent 
thinga  a  responsible  commimlty  should 
jwxjvlde. 

Tha  U  8.  O.  has  been  conceived  and  la 
being  established  on  the  principle  that  the 
young  men  put  in  uniform  are  not  the  only 
ones  with  an  opportunity  and  obligation  to 
•erre  thalr  eoxintry.  but  that  certain  very 
r«al  and  Important  f>atrlotlc  duties  are  the 
neponalblUty  and  privUege  of  everybody. 

That  la  why  the  Federal  Government  la 
making  the  aupport  of  U.  8.  O.  a  public  and 
a  voluntary  enterprise.  It  could  very  easily 
put  vamt  taxes  on  the  people,  and  thus  pro- 
Tide  a  professional  and  artificial  brand  of 
•ntertatnment  and  recreatloQ  tor  uniformed 


services.  But  that  would  build  a  fence  be- 
tween the  services  and  the  people  which 
would  shame  li*  all.  and  might  harm  us  all. 

The  right  view  of  thla  niatter  for  the 
American  people  to  take  la  that  when  the 
boys  in  luiiform  are  on  leave  the  rest  of  us 
are  on  duty. 

And  in  addition  to  being  a  patriotic  duty, 
we  will  find  It  to  be  a  very  pleasant  duty, 
beceuae  when  the  task  of  making  fine,  young 
Americans  feel  at  home  Is  well  done  it 
turns  out  to  be  a  thoroughly  cooperative  tmd 
reciprocal  relationship. 


Strikes  and  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IfUND  M.  FORD 

or  CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENIATIVES 


Monday.  June  16,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON    LELAND  M. 
FORD.    OF    CAUPORNIA 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  over  the  radio  on  June 
12.  1941: 

Many  of  us  have  noted,  with  great  concern, 
the  defiance  of  the  United  States  Oovernment, 
ita  duly  authorized  representatives,  and  Its 
authority,  by  outlawed  strikes  carried  on  by 
communistic  outlawed  labor  leaders,  for  It 
Is  a  fact  that  lu  many  instances  these  strikes 
are  fomented  and  agitated  by  these  com- 
munistic leaders.  It  is  needless  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  recent  happenings,  and  head- 
lines m  the  papers,  where,  out  on  the  west 
coast,  such  men  as  O.  U.  Orton  defied  repre- 
sentatives of  his  own  union,  the  O.  P.  M.. 
the  arbitration  committee,  the  Government, 
and  In  fact,  all  authority.  Again  the  same 
thing  occurred  under  Freytag.  of  the  0.  I.  O. 
union  In  the  North  American  Aviation  Cor- 
poration strike.  There  are  other  Instances. 
outstanding  among  them  the  activities  and 
operations  of  the  notorious  Harry  Bridges. 

Defiance  of  all  authority  at  this  time,  by 
such  leaders,  in  my  opinion  constitutes 
nothing  short  of  treason,  sabotage,  and  revo- 
lution. This  Is  certainly  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  Hitler  and  his  gang.  This  certainly 
means  partial  destruction,  or  If  some  of  these 
men  have  their  way,  total  destruction  of  the 
national -defense  program  of  the  United 
States,  and  If  let  to  go  on,  destruction  of  our 
form  of  government. 

If  we  have  not  been  misled  by  the  adminis- 
tration on  the  necessity  for  national  defense, 
and  I  believe  we  have  not.  then  the  matter  of 
the  time  element  In  production  la  one  of 
the  greatest  considerations  in  our  defense 
plan,  particularly  with  reference  to  aviation. 

What  do  we  now  find?  We  find  open  war 
declared  upon  the  United  States  by  these 
communistic  leaders,  for  on  Octot»er  24.  1938. 
the  Dies  committee  Identified  this  man  Orton 
as  a  Communist  from  Aberdeen,  Wash.  Now, 
Elmer  J.  Freytag.  who  Is  head  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  Union  at  the  North 
American  plant,  admitted  under  oath,  ]\ut  a 
short  time  ago.  here  in  Washington,  that  he 
was  a  registered  Communist 

Many  of  us.  day  after  day,  and  for  months. 
have  cautioned  the  administration  and  the 
cotintry  at  large  against  the  socialistic,  com- 
munistic outlaw  leadership   that   has  been 


present  In  many  of  the  C.  I.  O.  unions.  Our 
protests  have  been  waved  aside,  but  It  has 
now  come  about  that  we  are  proven  correct 
In  otir  statements  and  that  these  subversive 
groups  have  openly  declared  their  war  on  the 
United  States  Government  and  its  defense 
program.  As  I  have  repeatedly  stated,  we 
might  Just  aa  well  recognize  that  the  first  war 
the  United  States  will  have  is  from  within, 
and  against  these  commtinlstlc  leaders  who 
are  promoting  treason,  and  inciting  riot,  revo- 
lution, and  war  against  our  Government. 
Under  the  leadership  of  this  communistic 
Freytag  and  others.  In  the  city  of  Inglewood, 
Calif.,  sound  trucks  with  radios  and  banners, 
parades,  etc.,  were  used  to  whip  the  honest 
workmen  into  a  frenzy  of  riot,  treason,  and 
revolution,  in  an  attempt  to  sabotage  the 
defense  program.  These  workmen  connected 
with  this  were  not  told  the  whole  truth,  but 
were  being  passed  only  the  word  that  the 
Communist  Party  line  wanted  them  to  receive. 

Taere  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  workmen  are  honest, 
patriotic  men,  who  will  do  their  duty  if  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  the  same  as  all  other  good 
Americans.  Many  of  these  men  have  not  been 
led.  but  misled,  not  informed,  but  misin- 
formed. Many  have  been  forced  into  their 
positions  against  their  will  through  threats 
of  personal  injury,  beatings,  broken  bodies, 
and  threats  of  injury  to  their  families.  My 
heart  goes  out  to  the  honest  workman  who 
has  been  the  victim  of  such  conditions,  and 
who  has  had  to  pay  "through  the  nose."  the 
price  in  money  and  self-respect,  for  his  Job, 
in  order  that  his  family  might  eat  and  be 
cared   for. 

This  was  only  a  beginning  because  it  was 
scheduled  to  happen  In  not  only  all  other 
airplane  plants,  but  In  all  other  industries 
in  the  United  States,  if  these  treasonable, 
communistic  leaders  had  their  way. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  this  Is  a  "fifth- 
column"  activity,  that  the  word  has  been 
passed  down  through  these  suoversive  repre- 
sentatives from  foreign  countries,  that  spe- 
cifically the  airplane-defense  program  of  this 
country  must  be  destroyed.  They  do  not 
care  how  It  is  destroyed,  what  means  are  used 
to  destroy  it.  whether  it  be  undercover  war 
in  the  form  of  sabotage  and  destruction,  or 
open  war.  The  program  they  wish  to  accom- 
plish is  to  destroy  it  by  any  means. 

When  we  draft  the  young  manhood  of  this 
country,  pay  them  921  a  month,  restrict  every 
move  in  their  lives,  tell  them  what  to  eat, 
when  to  eat.  what  to  wear,  when  to  get  up, 
when  to  go  to  bed.  and  dont  give  them  any 
siKh  protection  as  N.  L.  R.  B.  or  Wagner  Act 
regulations,  and  these  same  young  men  pa- 
triotically accept  these  condltlous.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  to  have  to  make  what  these 
subversive  groups  in  this  coimtry.  who  are  so 
treasonable  and  unpatriotic  in  their  rackets, 
refuse  to  furnish  these  same  patriotic  men 
in  the  Army  the  means  and  material  to  de- 
fend their  country.  That  is  a  sad  comfnen- 
tary,  but  let  me  'ell  you  that  these  men  in 
the  Army,  and  the  remainder  of  the  130,- 
000.000  Americans,  who  are  back  of  them,  are 
not  going  to  stand  for  any  such  program 
and  set  of  conditions.  These  conditions  must 
be  changed  inunedlately.  and  I  lielleve  the 
start  toward  that  change  has  come. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that 
the  first  war  the  United  States  must  win  Is 
this  war  against  this  subversive,  communis- 
tic group  of  outlaw  leaders. 

No  one  wants  American  indxistry  or  labor 
to  work  for  a  wage  that  Is  not  a  decent  living 
wage,  commensurate  and  adequate  with  what 
is  known  as  a  high  American  standard  of 
living,  and  this  Is  not  the  fight.  Neither  is 
the  fight  with  the  rank  and  file  of  men  who 
do  the  real  work.  The  fight  Is  against  the 
socialistic,  communistic,  racketeering  outlaws, 
who  have  moved  in  from  their  other  busi- 
nesses; the  same  group  who  have  never  done 
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any  honest  labor  themselves,  but  have  al- 
ways lived  off  the  efforts  of  those  whom  they 
could  promote,  either  legally  or  Illegally,  and 
mislead.  This  tjrpe  of  traitorous,  treasonable, 
communistic  outlaw  labor  leader  sho\ald  im- 
mediately be  placed  in  concentration  camps 
or  penitentiaries;  and  they  should  feel  lucky, 
when  they  receive  only  this  penalty,  that  they 
are  not  In  some  foreign  country  which  would 
give  them  that  which  they  have  so  richly 
earned   and  deserve,   the   firing  squad 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  all  this? 
You  received  part  of  the  answer  this  week, 
from  the  United  8*^ates  Government  repre- 
sented by  the  President,  when  the  Federal 
Government  had  to  move  Into  the  North 
American  Aviation  Co.  plant  at  Ingle  wood, 
occupy  It  and  furnish  protection  to  those 
honest  workmen  who  were  willing  and  ask- 
ing to  work,  and  whom  I  believe  to  be  In  the 
majority.  I  believe  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  workmen  are  loyal,  patriotic,  and 
willing  to  do  their  Job. 

It  is  not  my  desire,  nor  do  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  desire  of  either  business  or  labor,  that 
the  Federal  Government  occupy  and  perma- 
nently operate  these  plants,  or  any  of  our 
Industry  in  this  country  We  all  saw  what 
happened  to  France  under  permanent  gov- 
ernment ownership  and  operation,  the  same 
that  has  happened  in  all  countries  wherever 
It  has  been  tried.  It  failed.  But  1  do  be- 
lieve the  permanent  solution  lies  in  what 
would  be  equivalent  to  martial  law.  to  take 
possession  and  occupy,  temporarily,  such 
plants,  in  order  to  protect  the  plants  them- 
selves and  those  who  wish  to  work  in  them 
and  carry  out  our  defense  program 

The  reason  I  make  this  statement  Is  that, 
to  me,  permanent  Government  occupancy  and 
operation  would  be  the  nationalizing  of  busi- 
ness and  labor,  and  this  would  be  a  form  of 
socialism  or  communism  that  90  percent  of 
our  people,  at  least,  do  not  want. 

I  further  believe  that  the  answer  to  this 
situation  is  simple  and  not  at  all  complicated 
and  can  be  carried  out  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  telling  these  communistic  out- 
law labor  leaders,  who  alter  all,  represent  a 
very  small  minority,  that  the  day  of  treason, 
sabotage,  and  revolution  is  over;  that  while  It 
is  recognized,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  that  this  Government  will  not 
put  these  men  to  forced  Itbor,  by  that  same 
Constitution  they  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  other  citizens  to  work  if  they  want 
to,  and  complete  the  defense  program  of  the 
United  States;  and  that  if  It  takes  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marines, 
and  all  that  we  have,  to  make  these  plants 
safe  to  work  in.  safe  for  the  owners,  and  to 
consummate  our  defense  program  and  restore 
order,  the  President  will  use  them  to  do  these 
things  These  principles  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  will  then  become 
effective  and  will  be  enforced. 

I  believe  that  if  the  Government  took  over 
permanently  the  occupation  and  operation  of 
these  plants,  the  final  results  would  be,  of 
course,  socialism  or  communism,  but  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  that  part  of  Industry  and  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  that  part  of  patriotic  labor 
who  have  cooperated,  would  be  penalized  lor 
their  cooperation,  and  a  premium  would  be 
given  to  those  communistic  outlaw  leaders 
who  did  not  cooperate,  because  the  eventual 
program  of  these  subversive  leaders  is  to  cause 
this  very  thing,  namely,  nationalization  of 
business  and  Government  ownership  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  final  pKJgram— 
socialism  or  communism.  ^ 

In  view  of  all  these  things,  1  hope  that  this 
Government  will  clean  out  of  all  Government 
positions  those  fellow  travelers,  Communists, 
and  those  who  have  any  connection  with  the 
preachment  of  a  doctrine  that  would  destroy 
this  country 

I  hope,  also,  that  this  Goverimaent  will 
clean  out  those  officials  occupying  high  posi- 
tion, who  have  hidden  behind  the  skirts  of 
moral  cowardice  when  they  bowed  to.  and  gave 


in  to,  these  subversive  interests,  which.  In 
fact.  Is  acquiescence  in  their  program.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  to  these  officials  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  that  which 
constitutes  moral  cowardice  and  that  which 
constitutes  real  diplomacy.  It  Is  now  lime 
that  all  officials  do  their  duty  by  the 
130,000,000  people  in  this  country. 


The  Interior  Department  Appropriation 
Bill  for  1942,  As  Amended  by  the  Sen- 
ate, Affecting  Reclamation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  June  16.  1941 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
asked  to  explain  amendments  by  the 
Senate  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
appropriation  bill  (H.  R.  4590)  affecting 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  construction 
program. 

The  questions  which  have  been  sug- 
gested are  intelligent,  sound,  and  the 
House  is  entitled  to  a  frank  and  unequiv- 
ocal outline  of  the  proposaLs.  It  is  also 
entitled  to  know  what  the  conditions  are 
that  make  this  program  imperative  and 
what  results  will  follow. 

In  the  interest  of  brevity  I  shall  take 
up  the  major  proposals  by  appropriate 
groupings. 

First.  Your  attention  is  directed  to  the 
amendments  91  and  97  on  pages  90  and 
91.   which   will   speed   power   for    vital 
national-defense  industries  on  the  Pacific 
coast.    The  Central  Valley  and  Grand 
Coulee  projects  are  looked  to  to  meet 
deficiencies  which  threaten  to  thwart  the 
country's  efforts  to  protect  itself.    Power 
shortages,  which  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  finds  place  the  Nation  in  a 
critical   position,   can   be   met   only   by 
speeding  work  on  such  projects  as  Shasta 
Dam.  Grand  Coulee,  and  other  projects 
named  in  this  bill  and  its  amendments. 
I  also  point  to  the  contribution  Boulder 
Dam  is  making  to  national  defense  in 
power  supplies  for  the  Pacific  southwest 
as  an  example  of  the  foresight  which  has 
made  reclamation  the  backbone  of  the 
first  line  of  our  bulwarks  in  the  West- 
power.    We  have  already  provided  funds 
to  complete  Parker  Dam.  which  will  begin 
producing  power  in  December.    We  now 
propose  to  start  Bullshead  Dam,  already 
approved  by  the  House  for  construction, 
on  the  Colorado  River  to  further  supple- 
ment our  power  needs. 

It  is  not  only  on  the  West  coast  that 
reclamation  power  is  being  called  to  the 
colors.  The  Anderson  Ranch  project  in 
Idaho  and  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson 
in  Colorado  (amendments  92,  93,  and 
102)  have  power  features  it  is  proposed 
to  expedite  in  order  to  meet  needs  in 
the  intermcuntain  region. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  multiple-purpose  of  rec- 
lamation project  construction.    Central 


Valley  project,  for  Instance,  will  provide 
also  supplemental  water  and  other  serv- 
ice which  will  benefit  2.000.000  acres.  It 
will  provide  flood  control,  navigation 
benefits,  and  protect  wildlife.  Grand 
Coulee's  vast  expanse  of  waste  land  will 
be  transformed  into  individual  family- 
size  farms  which  will  relievi  the  pressure 
on  the  population  of  the  West. 

Anderson  Rancl  and  Colorado-Big 
Thompson,  like  Central  Valley,  will  res- 
cue large  areas  where  crop  shortages  are 
depressing  purchasing  power  as  a  result 
of  water  shortages.  I  cite  these  as  ex- 
amples of  the  manifold  blessings  which 
flow  from  the  program  I  am  laying  be- 
fore you. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  for 
reclamation  is  thpt  it  serves  the  Nation 
in  ij^jrmal  times  as  well  as  in  the  prepa- 
ration for  defense.  Every  dollar  on 
power  in  connection  with  irrigation  de- 
velopments is  an  investment  for  the  con- 
servation of  our  resources.  It  will  be  re- 
turned many  times  over  in  lower  power 
costs,  in  enhanced  purchasing  power, 
self-sustaining  homes,  and  in  other  per- 
manent results. 

The  second  group  of  objectives  covered 
by  this  bill  and  the  Senate  amendments 
revolve  around  employment  and  homes 
where  farm  and  other  families,  now  on 
relief,  can  become  self-sustaining.  The 
comprehensive  report  of  the  committee 
on  interstate  migration  headed  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  ToLANl  focused  national  attention 
on  the  needs  for  irrigation  in  the  Great 
Plains,  the  Intermountain.  and  the  Pa- 
cific regions. 

You  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the 
recommendations  of  this  committee, 
which -has  made  a  distinct  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  a  problem  that  is  Ixjth 
heart-rending  and  expensive.  This  com- 
mittee urgently  recommends  irrigation 
projects  of  the  type  proposed  in  this 
program  which  will  give  maximum  em- 
ployment and  at  the  same  time  anchor 
families  where  they  can  be  permanently 
self-sustaining. 

It  is  true  tliat  in  a  few  cities  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  that  in  a  spot  here  and 
there  elsewhere  in  the  West,  defense  in- 
dustries are  absorbing  most  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  their  immediate  areas.  But 
you  can  count  on  the  finger*-  of  your  two 
hands  the  points  where  work  has  been 
made  available. 

The  President  recently  emphasized  that 
there  are  sections  of  the  country  not 
reached  by  defense  employment.  The 
great  expanse  lying  west  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth meridian  has  fewer  Industries  per- 
haps than  any  other  section  of  the 
country. 

The  problem  of  unemployment  in  this 
area  has  been  greatly  aggravated.  The 
great  droughts  of  the  thirties  uprooted 
350,000  families  in  the  Great  Plains  and 
drove  them  from  pillar  to  post  in  tiiat  re- 
gion until  most  of  them  fled  westward. 
They  sought  irrigated  lane',  or  employ- 
ment for  a  fresh  start.  Neither  was 
available.  Those  who  remain  in  the 
Plains  are  confronted  by  conditions  al- 
most as  severe  as  those  in  the  last  decade. 
A  large  part  of  the  2,000,000  increase 
in  population  in  the  Moimtain  and  Pacific 
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states  in  the  decade  was  d*ie  to  mlRra- 
tions  of  farm  less  and  other  families  from 
the  Great  Plains  and  other  sections.  The 
population  expansion,  by  the  way.  was 
twice  the  national  rate  and  the  resultant 
conditions  had  national  repercussions. 

The  Federal  Government  in  the  8  years 
ending  June  30  next  will  have  spent 
nearly  $3,000,000,000  in  a  futile  but  neces- 
sary effort  to  cope  with  the  problem  of 
unemployment  in  the  17  States  of  the 
arid  and  semiarid  area.  I  do  not  sug^sest 
that  reclamation  could  have  saved  all  of 
this  huge  outlay,  but  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  amount  is  more  than  10 
times  the  total  cost  of  all  reclamation 
projects  now  in  opt^ration  over  a  period 
of  39  yr^ars 

The  distressing  feature  of  this  situa- 
tion is  that  the  westward  surge  of  mi- 
grants from  the  Great  Plains  is  not  ended. 
•Jewell  County.  Kans..  reports  a  loss  of 
nttiTly  200  families  from  1940  to  1941. 
Most  of  these  grcuj^'s  moved  westward  in 
the  vam  hope  of  a  chance  to  return  to  the 
soil. 

To  aid  In  stemming  the  emxlus  of 
irm  families  from  the  Great  Plains  and 
similar  areas.  Senate  amendment  102. 
on  iMge  94.  proposes  to  increase  by 
$1,500,000  the  amount  of  reimbursable 
funds  for  irrigation  projects  of  the 
Wheeler-Case  type.  You  will  recall  that 
these  projects  provide  work  for  W.  P.  A. 
and  C.  C.  C.  labor  on  permanent  con- 
struction. 

To  the  westward,  outside  of  the  few 
spots  where  there  are  defense  indus- 
tries, the  situation  is  even  more  compli- 
cated. Reports  show  there  are  perhaps 
175,000  families  with  farm  background 
eking  out  an  existence  until  they  can  get 
permanent  settlement  opportunities. 

An  equally  critical  situation  confronts 
many  established  agricultural  areas  con- 
fronted by  shortages  of  irrigation  water. 
Here  it  has  been  estimated  there  are 
85.000  farm   families  facing  desolation. 

The  Senate  proposals,  through  amend- 
ments on  pages  83  and  84.  and  90.  91.  92. 
and  93.  seek  to  speed  the  day  when  we 
can  provide  eflfective  remedies  for  the 
conditions  I  have  sketchily  described. 

For  years  we  have  been  trying  to  com- 
plete 20  reclamation  projects  with  ap- 
propriations from  the  so-called  reclama- 
tion revolving  fund.  Due  to  our  praise- 
worthy conservation  policy,  receipts  in 
this  fund  from  the  sale  of  public  land 
have  dwindled,  until  it  is  wholly  inade- 
quate for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
created.  At  the  present  rate  of  appro- 
priations it  will  take  15  or  20  years  to 
complete  some  of  these  projects. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Government's 
Investment  in  these  projects  of  more 
than  $120000.000  is  frozen  and  not 
working  as  it  should  in  the  local  or  na- 
tional interests.  One  of  these  projects 
was  started  in  1906,  and  I  insist  35  years 
is  entirely  too  long  for  an  undertaking 
of  this  kind  to  come  into  its  full  useful- 
ness. 

To  meet  these  conditions,  here  is  what 
the  Senate  proposes  to  do  with  these 
projects: 

First.  Seven  projects  are  transferred 
for  construction  from  the  reclamation  to 
the  general  fund.  In  addition  to  the 
amounts  approvetl  by  this  House,  the 
Secretary  of  tiie  Interior  is  authorized  to 
incur  contract  obligations  of  $7,450,000. 


which  will  be  in  the  interest  of  economy 
and  economical  construction. 

Among  the  projects  transferred  are 
Colorado-Big  Thompson,  in  Colorado, 
and  Anderson  Ranch,  in  Idaho,  which 
I  have  previously  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  power  and  supplemental  needs. 
These  two  projects,  with  the  Provo 
River  project  in  Utah,  will  provide  sup- 
plemental water  for  nearly  900.000  acres 
of  land  and  provide  security  for  12.000  or 
15.000  families.  Other  projects  will  offer 
settlement  opportunities  for  migrant  and 
other  families  already  in  the  West. 

Second.  The  remaining  13  projects  will 
receive  increased  appropriations  from 
the  reclamation  fund.  All  of  them  are 
in  areas  where  the  population  pressure 
makes  it  especially  desirable  that  fami- 
lies now  on  relief  be  given  opportunities 
to  get  back  on  the  land. 

Since  all  of  these  funds  are  reimburs- 
able. I  submit  it  is  nothing  more  than 
good  business  to  complete  these  projects 
more  rapidly.  The  sooner  this  is  dene, 
the  qu  ckcr  leturns  will  start;  the  greater 
will  be  the  permanent  reductions  in  the 
drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury  for  relief. 

All  told,  from  25,000  to  30  000  families 
will  be  benefited  by  this  move.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  each  irrigated 
farm  supports  2  or  more  families  In  near- 
by cities  and  towns. 

The  twlanced  employment,  which  will 
follow  these  speeded  activities,  will  be 
geared  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  defense 
priorities.  More  than  60.000  men  on  an 
annual  basis  will  be  given  work  in  the 
program  as  a  whole  at  the  sites  of  con- 
struction, and  nearly  twice  that  number 
will  receive  work  in  the  extraction  of  raw 
materials  and  in  the  processing  and 
transportation  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. 

By  this  recital  I  feel  I  have  shown  the 
need  for  moving  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram forward  with  all  the  speed  possible. 
When  all  of  the  projects  provided  for 
in  this  bill  are  completed,  the  results 
achieved  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Self-sustaining  irrigated  farms  will  be 
provided  for  40.000  to  50,000  families  on 
some  2.500.000  acres  of  land. 

Eighty-five  thousand  farm  families  now 
facing  water  shortages  will  be  made  se- 
cure and  many  established  communities 
will  be  saved. 

Twenty  thousand  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand farm  families  in  the  Great  Plains  or 
similar  areas,  who  otherwise  will  be  forced 
to  migrate,  will  be  anchored  in  their 
present  localities. 

In  the  cities  and  towns  dependent  on 
irrigation  developments,  employment  op- 
portunities for  a  quarter  of  a  million 
families  will  be  heightened. 

Purchasing  power  will  be  created  and 
maintained  which  will  offset  to  a  large 
extent  the  loss  of  foreign  markets. 

Federal  relief  expenditxires  in  the  bene- 
fited areas  will  be  reduced  if  not  entirely 
eliminated. 

Property  and  taxpaying  values,  worth 
many  times  the  amount  of  reimbursable 
funds  invested,  will  be  created  or  main- 
tained. 

Low-cost  hydroelectric  power  will  not 
only  serve  defense  industries  but  will  be 
available  for  development  and  expansion 
of  the  West  imder  normal  conditions. 

With  the  achievement  of  these  objec- 
tives advanced  by  this  bill  as  it  passed  this 


House  and  accelerated  by  the  Senate 
amendments,  we  might  well  rest  on  our 
oars  if  times  were  normal.  But  we  must 
look  ahead. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  President  called 
attention  to  the  need  when  the  present 
emergency  is  over  for  a  reservoir  or  shelf 
of  public  works  projects,  which  can  be 
quickly  launched  to  absorb  ex-woikers 
in  defense  industries  and  returning  sol- 
diers. The  Senate  proposes  to  take  time 
by  the  forelock  and  provide  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  with  an  additional  mil- 
lion dollars  for  investigations  of  feasible 
reclamation  projects. 

From  the  record  of  this  organization, 
we  can  be  assured  that  it  will  present  no 
undertaking  that  does  not  meet  the  high 
standards  the  Congress  has  set  in  ex- 
isting legislation  and  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  and  stability  of 
the  West  and  the  Nation  at  large. 

The  conference  report  on  the  Inte- 
rior appropriations  bill  will  shortly  be 
filed  in  this  body  for  appropriate  action. 
I  trust  the  memt)crship  will  give  serious 
and  thoughtful  consideration  to  it,  as 
5*our  conferees  have  done,  and  that  it 
will  meet  with  approval.  By  adopting 
the  conference  report.  Insofar  as  it  af- 
fects reclamation,  we  will  place  recla- 
mation on  a  firm  basis,  where  Jt  can 
move  forward  at  a  rate  consistent  with 
the  national  welfare. 

We  must  ever  be  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  western  half  of  our  great  Na- 
tion depends  for  its  successful  existence 
upon  reclamation. .  Reclamation  is  an 
activity  with  definite  limits  fixed  by  the 
available  water  supply,  and  we  will  never 
be  able  to  irrigate  more  than  perhaps 
15.000,000  acres  of  additional  lands  All 
this  new  work,  as  well  as  that  in  prog- 
ress, will  reimburse  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury for  all  advances,  as  it  has  done  in 
the  past,  and  at  the  same  time,  insure 
this  Nation  in  its  present  and  future 
greatness. 


Clarence  Streit,  False  Front  for  British- 
Bom  "Union  Now/'  Admits  There  Is 
Danger  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  June  16. 1941 


ARTICLE    BY    LILLIAN    SCOTT    TROY    IN 
SAN  FRANCISCO   LEADER 


Mr.  "  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  an  article,  "Union 
Now  Trembles,"  by  Lillian  Scott  Troy, 
published  April  5,  1941,  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Leader: 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Leader] 

"nnON    NOW"    TREMBLES 

(By  Ulliai)  Scott  Troy) 

In  addition  to  using  the  dubious  services 
of    Maggie-Jiggs    social    luminaries    of    dim 
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Intelligence  among  the  fair  sex  In  sponsor- 
ing the  Brltlsh-Carregle-Rhodes  transparent 
intrigue  to  obtain  signatures  of  American 
citizens  to  be  presei.ted  to  Congress  to  prove 
that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
ashamed  of  their  nationality  and  their  Qng 
and  desire  to  come  under  the  cloak  of  the 
British  Empire  In  a  "union."  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  International  Peace  stands 
godfather  for  one  Item  of  the  opposite  sex 
in  the  form  of  Clarence  Streit  Rhodes  scholar 
and  alleged  author  of  the  book  Union  New. 

According  to  the  Carnegie  Yearbook  of  1940, 
the  organization  admits  financing  this  un- 
fortunate man  in  regard  to  Investing  In  hun- 
dreds of  copies  of  hit  book  and  placing  them 
In  public  libraries  il  the  United  States  To 
quote  from  the  Carnegie  publication  Indi- 
cated above,  we  Ond   page  57: 

"In  addition  to  the  copies  of  the  book 
Union  Now.  by  Clarence  Streit.  sent  to  the 
International  Relations  Clubs,  the  division 
placed  400  copies  in  public  libraries  and  sent 
over  1.000  copies  to  carefully  selected  editors 
and  newspapers  and  Journalists  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  asking  that  they  review 
the  book  upon  its  merits  The  response  to 
the  distribution  was  widespread  and  ga^'e 
added  impetus  to  public  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject treated  by  Mr  Streit  " 

That  the  list  of  editors  was  carefully  se- 
lected we  have  no  dc.ubt — and  how  «'e  would 
appreciate  having  an  opportunity  to  peruse 
that  list.    Alas! 

The  headquarters  of  Union  Now  as.  as  may 
have  been  expected  at  Union  House.  445  West 
Twenty-thlru  Street,  New  York  City,  if  one 
is  not  too  inquisitive;  but  to  those  on  the 
"inside"  of  the  plot,  the  real  headquarters 
are  In  London.  England. 

It  was  to  these  headquarters  that  Mr  Streit 
sent  a  radiogram  at  the  request  of  Federal 
Union,  London,  in  which  he  whistled  to  keep 
up  his  own  courage — yet  displayed  his  fear 
In  the  following  words: 

DANCER   CANNOT   HALT   OS 

What  danger  is  anticipated  by  Mr  Streit? 
Not  from  the  British,  nor  from  the  New  Deal, 
nor  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  In- 
ternational Peace,  nor  the  committee  once 
headed  by  Mr  William  Allen  White  to  defend 
the  ITnlted  States  by  giving  all  aid  to  the 
British  Then  wherein  lies  the  danger  for 
this  Rhodes  scholar  among  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  If  he  Is  living  and  working 
in  loyalty  to  this  land  of  ours  and  our  citi- 
zens? That  he  anticipates  plenty  of  trouble 
wi  may  infer  from  his  further  words  in  the 
radkgram : 

"Nothing  shall  blow  cut  the  candle  we 
have  lit.  The  storm  shall  make  Its  light  only 
brighter." 

Storm  Is  the  word,  Mr  Streit;  and  you  wUl 
learn  to  know  Just  what  a  storm  Is  when 
the  American  people  find  out  what  you  and 
youi  backers  have  teen  up  to  in  this  treach- 
erous Union  Now.  or  plot.  You  will  run  be- 
fore it,  and  the  wade-cut  retreat  of  your 
friends  from  Dunkirk  will  be  but  a  splash 
In  shallow  water  compared  to  your  leaps  and 
bounds  for  the  nearest  border— when  the 
Americans  wake  up.  That  ycu  are  afraid  U 
evident,  and  before  many  moons  ycu  may 
find  yourself  in  competition  with  those  tall 
and  slender  aspens  which  live  In  the  high 
places— and  quake  all  their  lives. 

With  the  usual  brass  this  man  assures  his 
colleagues  In  London  that  "Already  more  than 
2.003.00C  American  voters  favor  Federal  Union 
with  ycu."  etc  But  with  that  unescapable 
display  of  fear  he  says.  "We  enter  now  a  more 
dangerous  year."  Yes.  It  is  danger  with  a 
vengear.ee,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that 
Mr  Streit  and  his  colleagues  In  London  know 
Just  what  he  Is  doing — and  all  about  the 
danger. 

In  London  the  official  organ  of  this  gang  is 
World  Review.  This  publication  is  a  monthly, 
and  the  Joint  editors  are  Mr.  Vernon  Bart- 
lett.  Member  of  Parliament,  and  an  expert 


on  foreign  affairs,  and  a  close  friend  of  Mr. 
Clarence  Streit;  the  other  editor  is  Mr.  John 
Eutro 

To  those  who  knew  and  respected  the  late 
William  T.  Stead,  editor  of  the  English  Re- 
view of  Reviews,  who  was  lost  In  the  Titanic 
disaster,  It  Is  sorrowful  to  learn  that  his  pub- 
lication has  been  absorbed  by  World  Review 
of  the  Union  Now  adventurers.  Mr  Stead 
broke  with  Cecil  Rhodee'  foundation  when  he 
learned  that  the  basic  Idea  of  Rhodes'  scheme 
was  the  reconquest  of  the  United  States  as 
an  "Integral  part  of  the  British  Empire."  by 
treason  and  intrigue,  and  betrayal  Mr  Stead 
often  spoke  to  me  of  his  hope  that  the  United 
States  would  "come  back '  to  the  British 
Empire;  and  Invariably  I  told  him  this  was 
a  distasteful  suggestion  to  an  American,  and 
that  my  people  would  fight  any  such  sug- 
gestion as  they  would  any  other  kind  of 
treason  to  their  countrv'  Mr  Stead  edced 
away  from  the  conspirators  when  he  learned 
of  the  inside  of  the  plan.  He  broke  with 
Cecil  Rhodes;  and  he  counseled  of  the  peril 
to  the  British  Empire  were  any  such  fool- 
hardy "exploration"  undertaken  seriously  by 
the  British  Government 

When  Mr  Stead  found  that  I  had  come 
into  possession  of  the  schedule  of  this  ploV 
and  intended  tr  publish  it  to  the  United 
States  in  1909.  he  toolc  gr«ftt  trouble  and 
pains  to  convince  me  that  such  pubhcation 
would  ruin  my  reputation  in  Journalism  be- 
cause the  schedule  was  so  "absurd  "  That 
was  true.  Who.  reading  at  that  remote  time 
that  the  power  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  to  be  increased,  and  Congress 
abolished,  would  respect  the  correspondent 
who  claimed  that  this  absurd  statement  was 
factual?  And  wao  would  give  heed  to  an- 
other "point"  in  the  schedule  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  was  to  be 
packed? 

Or  that  our  naval  units,  such  as  the  50 
destroyers,  were  to  be  placed  in  British  pos- 
session? And  that  professors  and  educators 
who  were  known  as  loyal  Americans  and 
honorable  men  were  to  be  shunted  out  of 
one  university  and  college  and  school,  one 
after  the  other,  to  make  way  for  men  who 
would,  under  the  protection  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  International  Peace,  write 
new  histories  of  the  United  States  In  which 
even  General  Washington  would  be  defamed, 
and  other  .  eroes  of  our  grand  and  wonderful 
early  history  be  held  up  to  American  stu- 
dents as  men  to  be  scorned  and  despised. 
All  this  was  truly  absurd  in  1909;  but  as 
many  of  the  points  of  the  schedule  of  de- 
struction for  the  United  States  came  to  my 
attention  In  England,  where  I  lived  as  a 
Journalist  for  over  10  years,  and  I  began  to 
S3e  the  attention  given  to  the  project  by 
members  of  the  British  Government.  I  de- 
cided to  do  my  best  to  have  the  points  of 
this  schedule  or  plan  published  In  1912; 
and  It  was  the  San  Francisco  Leader,  for 
which  1  am  writing  this  article  today,  that 
published  the  whole  plot,  and  the  points, 
in  two  articles  In  Februarj'  of  that  year — 
29  long  years  ago. 

All  attempts  to  have  this  treachery  ex- 
posed to  view  by  congrtsslonal  action  has 
failed  After  years  of  effort  the  Hearst  press 
made  a  good  start,  and  followed  this  up 
with  an  illuminating  editorial  In  which 
pertinent  reference  was  made  to  the  de- 
structive work  of  the  "dead  hand"  of  An- 
drew Carnegie  and  his  anti-American  foun- 
dation; but.  after  a  bright  beginning,  the 
Hearst  papers  abandoned  the  fight  and  re- 
treated Into  a  silence  which  has  not  been 
broken  since  that  time. 

Histories,  like  that  of  one  Bernhard  Knol- 
lenberg,  published  this  year  in  New  York, 
cast  unworthy  slurs  on  the  Father  of  Our 
Country  and  his  generals.  Washington's 
weaknesses  and  fallings  are  held  up  to  view, 
and  KnoUenberg  claims  that  it  was  a  trait  of 
Washington's  character  to  "shift  responsibil- 
ity for  his  errors  to  others,"  etc. 


Slander,  treason.  Intimidation  of  people 
who  have  stood  fast  to  beat  down  these  htted 
slanderers,  and  .he  employment  of  such  men 
as  Streit — the  timorous  specimen  who  feels 
the  danger  «>o  keenly  in  his  rabbit  soul  that 
he  has  to  send  radiograms  about  It  to  his 
colleagues  In  Lordon— Is  the  shadow-box  dis- 
play of  ways  and  means  which  the  intrlfTuers 
have  selected  tr  destroy  the  American  Nation. 
To  obtain  slpn.'tures  of  innocent  old  ladles 
and  others  devoted  to  peace  for  all  the  world, 
the  Streitists  nave  opened  over  7C0  offices 
all  over  the  United  States  and  placed  them. 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of  women 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  signatures  to 
a  petition  to  Congress  to  be  presented  to  that 
body  as  an  evidence  of  the  desires  of  our 
citizens  for  Union  Now.  as  a  member  of  a 
supergovernment  which  would  bring  abcut 
universal  peace 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  men  who 
have  been  ppen^ilng  millions  to  bring  about 
this  degradation  for  the  United  States  would 
take  all  of  these  women  into  the  secret;  and 
the  Instruct  lint  given  the  women  prove  that 
a  goodly  numbe  of  them  hnvt  no  suspicion 
of  the  truth  The  menial  and  servile  com- 
plexes of  some  of  these  enthusiasts  may  tM 
blamed  In  some  measure  foi  their  employ- 
ment In  such  a  venture.  Back  of  each  k'Cal 
center  tor  the  distribution  of  the  putson  peti- 
tions may  be  found  a  guiding  spirit,  generally 
a  man  who  opeiates  from  t>ehlnd  the  skirt* 
of  Ignorant  Maggte-Jtggs  complexed  women; 
and  occaslonalij  the  bureau  Is  under  the 
direction  of  s  wnman. 

If  it  is  true  that  over  2.000.000  American 
voters  are  in  favor  of  Union  Now.  as  Mr. 
Streit  has  cabled  his  London  office,  then  each 
and  every  voter  has  a  splendid  case  for  action 
against  Streit  and  his  backers  for  fraudu- 
lent representation;  and  the  old  ladles  at  his 
Union  Now  offices,  collecting  American  voters' 
signatures  to  sell  out  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain,  also  have  a  sound  case  against 
him  for  misrepresentation  to  themselves,  and 
another  for  the  ignominy  and  shame  which 
their  connection  with  this  organlEatton  will 
cast  upon  their  descendanU  for  decades  to 
come.  Any  other  organization,  person,  or 
group  supporting  Mr.  Streit's  take  peace 
project,  and  contributing  to  the  degradation 
of  American  voters,  cr  volunteers  tor  the 
furtherance  of  Union  Now.  likewise  is  legally 
responsible.  If  some  of  the  sons  of  the  old 
ladies  who  are  culling  signatures  from  other 
old  ladles  for  something  which  is  known  to 
b3  disloyal  to  the  United  States  would  com- 
bine to  make  a  test  case  of  Streit's  use  of  _ 
their  mothers  and  maiden  aunts,  some  Inter- 
esting sprinting  for  other  lands  might  be 
witnessed  which  would  place  the  Norwegian 
and  Dunkirk  routs  in  a  most  inferior  rank 
for  pure  speed. 

The  Carnegie  Year  Bock  for  1940.  a  copy  of 
which  Is  generally  to  be  found  in  our  large 
public  libr.-.ries.  speaks  with  g'  ?  of  their 
"international  alcoves"  In  each  library,  and 
the  fact  that  librarians  cooperate  to  lure  the 
public  to  patronize  the  books  allocated  to  the 
alcoves — most  of  which  are  on  the  subject  of 
how  fine  it  would  be  for  this  country  to 
loin  the  British  Empire;  and  i  ubllcatlons  like 
Mr.  Clarence  Strelfs  "Union  Now"  disclosure. 
The  life  of  Washington  will  l>e  found  mlsslrg 
from  these  alcoves.  In  Its  place  may  be  found 
works  on  what  distlngui.she*'  British  officers 
and  English  gentlemen  think  of  the  States 
and  the  people  of  the  States — as  our  Nation 
Is  called  by  the  Britons 

Among  them  being  the  lurid  America's 
Peril  by  P.  A  Vaile.  who  sutes.  "The  carrion- 
eating  vulture  would  have  suited  Americans 
quite  as  well  as  an  emblem  of  liberty  as  the 
eagle." 

And  with  the  Right  Honorable  Winston 
Churchill  still  holding  on  to  his  control  In 
Great  Britain  on  the  "needling"  promise  to 
his  people  of  the  Americans  coming  over  to 
save  Britain.  It  Is  grim  to  find  that  the  British 
author's  opinion  of  American  manhood  ha* 
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been    delineated    In    the    following    words: 
"Men    In    America    are    effeminate    looking. 
They  are  a  mixture  of  poodle  dcg  and  girl." 
Long  live  the  Republic  of  the  United  SUtes. 


Wooden  Merchant  Shipboildinf  Im- 
pcradTe 


REMARKS 


HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 


Monday.  June  16.  1941 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  2  I  addressed  the 
House  in  favor  of  an  all-out  wocden 
merchant  shipbuilding  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Great  Britain  and  our  own 
coastwise  shipping.  I  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  thus  far  the  United  States  Mar- 
itime Commission  and  the  Bureau  of 
Ships.  United  States  Navy,  have  limited 
the  program  almost  entirely  to  steel  con- 
struction and  that  we  now  face  a  steel 
shortage  according  to  the  latest  report 
of  Mr.  Oano  Dunn,  senior  consultant  in 
the  production  division  of  the  O.  P.  M. 
Steel  Is  needed  for  tooling,  machinery, 
armor  plate  for  battleships,  heavy  arma- 
ment, and  munitions,  and.  it  now  ap- 
pears, for  petroleum  pipe  lines.  This  is 
ull  the  more  reason  why  we  should  uti- 
lize wood  for  our  merchant  shipbuilding. 
of  which  we  have  a  plentiful  supply.  If 
we  had  started  a  wooden  shipbuilding 
program  a  year  ago.  when  I  first  advo- 
cated it  to  officials  In  charge,  we  would 
not  now  be  suffering  so  acutely  from  the 
lack  of  bottoms  which  is  a  serious  handi- 
cap to  Great  Britain  and  ourselves. 

A  few  days  ago  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Knox  said  that  we  need  to  perform  a 
"miracle"  in  shipbuilding,  so  critical  is 
the  situation  caused  by  the  loss  of  British 
shipping.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  capable  of  performing 
"miracles" — the  record  of  the  past  year 
hardly  indicates  that — but  it  is  not  too 
late  to  exercise  hard-headed  common 
sense  in  furthering  our  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram. When  I  spoke  on  this  subject  last 
week  I  referred  to  the  achievements  in 
wooden-ship  building  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  in  the  last  World  War  and 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  idle 
wooden-ship  yards  and  ship  carpenters 
and  mechanics  in  that  region  are  ready, 
able,  and  willing  to  do  an  equally  good 
Job  to  meet  the  present  emergency. 

In  1917  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
called  upon  the  shipbuilders  of  the  Nation 
to  "span  the  Atlantic  with  a  bridge  of 
wooden  ships."  They  responded  so  mag- 
nificently to  the  President's  call  that 
historians  have  declared  that  the  speed 
and  effectiveness  with  which  they  acted 
contributed  more  than  any  other  single 
factor  to  the  defeat  of  Germany  In  1918. 
History  can  and  will  repeat  itself  if  our 
wooden-ship  builders  are  again  given  the 
opportunity  to  serve  our  country  and 
our  democratic  allies. 


Mr.  Speaker,  my  previous  remarks 
have  received  wide  news  and  editorial 
comment  throughout  the  country,  and  I 
have  also  received  many  interesting  and 
constructive  communications.  Every  ex- 
pression which  has  come  to  my  attention 
has  been  favorable  and  I  have  not  seen 
or  heard  of  any  adverse  criticism.  One 
of  the  most  illuminating  letters  which  I 
have  received  is  from  my  own  State  and 
written  by  an  experienced  shipbuilder 
who  formerly  was  located  in  my  own  dis- 
trict, Mr.  G.  P.  Matthews,  now  a  resident 
of  Seattle.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Matthews' 
air-mail  letter  to  me  of  June  3: 

Representative  Mahtin  F.  Smith, 

House  of  Reprenentativea, 

Washingtcn.  D  C. 

De.\r  Mh.  Smith:  The  local  papers  have 
printed  several  articles  In  regard  to  the  re- 
vival of  wood-ship  building. 

The  Seattle  Times  had  an  article  stating 
that  you  had  addressed  the  Hcuse  June  2. 
making  the  prediction  that  there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  steel  for  shipbuilding,  and  the 
Government  should  construct  wood-built  ves- 
sels, thereby  Increase  ship  tonnage. 

You  remember  that  I  operated  a  shipyard 
In  your  home  town,  and  believe  1  have  an 
experience  that  only  a  few  men  have;  conse- 
quently, I  will  volunteer  to  explain  to  you 
some  of  my  views. 

There  is  no  question  regarding  steel  being 
the  most  practical  and  economic  material 
for  ship  construction,  particularly  for 
large  vessels.  However,  the  present  war  has 
proved  that  even  the  greatest  type  of  steel 
constructed  ships  are  destructible,  namely, 
the  Hood  and  Bismarck.  Any  amount  of 
ships,  airplanes,  and  oil  will  be  required 
to  stop  this  world's  greatest  menace — war 

SeveraJ  types  of  wood-constructed  vessels 
could  be  designed  and  built  that  would 
give  valuable  service  to  t)oth  England  and 
the  Americas  during  the  gigantic  struggle 
to  stop  this  war. 

One  type  would  be  a  vessel  for  carrying 
lumber  cargoes,  which  would  be  practical 
and  serve  a  special  purpo.se.  For  Instance, 
I  built  a  number  of  steam  schooners  for 
the  coastwise  lumber  trade.  Many  of  these 
vessels  were  successfully  operated  during  the 
last  war  in  other  trades,  South  America, 
east  coast.  Gulf,  and  West  Indies.  Cargoes 
consisted  of  lumber,  nitrates,  sugar,  hard- 
woods, ore,  coal,  and  miscellaneous.  A 
number  of  this  type  were  sold  In  Europe. 

My  Idea  would  be  to  build  a  number  of 
that  type  of  vessel,  modern  and  with  a 
capacity  of  2.000  M  feet  of  fir  lumber 
equipped  with  twin-screw  750  horsepower 
Washington  Iron  Works  Diesel  engines,  a  ves- 
sel that  would  be  practical  and  economical  to 
operate  in  special  trades,  thereby  relieving 
the  steel  ship  for  more  important  trade 
routes 

Luml)er,  cut  In  British  Columbia.  Is 
shipped  by  rail  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  then 
transported  to  England  by  steamers.  A 
shortage  of  vessels  creates  a  bottleneck  for 
those  mills  and  loggers.  The  vessel  I  briefly 
described  could  transport  the  lumber  cheaper 
and  allow  the  steel  steamers  to  carry  general 
cargoes. 

Another  type  of  motorship  could  be  built 
for  general  cargo,  capacity  3.000  tons,  and 
would  be  a  very  suitable  vessel  In  numer- 
ous trades,  such  as  "feeder  ships"  to  domes- 
tic ports  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries. 

About  1932  the  wooden  motorship  North 
Star  was  built  here  for  a  supply  ship  to 
operate  to  Alaska,  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  The  Government  allowed  the 
vessel  to  make  two  trips  to  the  Antarctic 
for  the  Byrd  expedition,  carrying  men  and 
supplies.  This  vessel  has  been  very  success- 
ful   and    the    Navy   Is   now    operating   said 


vessel  as  a  supply  ship  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
No  doubt  the  Navy  could  use  a  number  of 
such  vessels  If  they  were  available.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Government  Is  compelled  to 
pay  existing  freight  rates  to  transport  sup- 
plies to  Alaska,  also,  new  bases  in  both 
oceans,  and  will  be  forced  to  continue  this 
unless  something  is  done  about  It. 

I,  for  one,  have  no  desire  to  see  our  Gov- 
ernment open  up  on  extensive,  costly,  and 
wasteful  shipbuilding  program,  like  the  one 
established  during  the  other  war.  However, 
I  believe  a  conservative  program  should  be 
started  at  once,  otherwise  It  may  prove  to 
be  neglectful. 

Every  type  of  vessel  is  in  demand  now. 
and  the  war  demands  are  increasing  beyond 
all  expectations  Less  that  2  years  ago 
one  of  the  Government  olBclals  vislted+4he 
west  coast  and  made  the  remark  that  we 
had  enough  shipyards.  His  remarks  dis- 
couraged all  possibilities  at  that  time  of  the 
establishing  of  a  shipyard  then  under  con- 
sideration. His  vision  was  decidedly  wrong, 
little  did  he  realize  what  the  future  would 
bring  and  the  same  thing  can  happen  again. 

It  is  not  particularly  one  kind  of  ship 
that  Is  so  all  Important  now,  but  the  objec- 
tive Is  to  get  the  ships,  no  matter  how  you 
get  them,  and  be  sure  to  get  enough.  That 
is  what  Is  going  to  count  the  most  before 
this  destructive  war  Is  ended. 

It  Is  true  we  have  not  the  number  of 
shipyard  mechanics  now  for  building  wood 
ships  that  we  had  In  1917  and  1918  and  the 
long  timbers  are  not  so  plentiful  either. 
However,  8  or  10  modern  yards  could  be 
established  In  Washington  and  Oregon,  or- 
ganizations formed,  local  sawmills  to  manu- 
facture the  lumber  and  vessels  built.  The 
industry  would  create  an  important  addi- 
tion to  the  defense  program  now  going  for- 
ward. 

In  the  President's  recent  address  he  men- 
tioned the  alarm  for  ships.  No  doubt  the 
officials  responsible  for  the  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram will  oppose  your  views  In  regard  to 
wood-built  ships,  and  may  I  suggest  that 
your  take  your  plan  to  President  Roosevelt, 
then  you  will  learn  his  views. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  the  enormous  amount  of 
wood-ship  tonnage  constructed  in  this  coun- 
try diuing  the  other  war  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  breaking  down  of  the  Ger- 
man resistance. 

Some  of  our  friends  on  the  harbor  have 
made  suggestions  to  me  in  regard  to  estab- 
lishing a  shipyard  there.  This  could  be 
done  providing  Government  work  could  be 
awarded.  It  is  impossible  to  get  private 
capital  interested  in  building  vessels  for 
the  lumber  trade,  owing  to  labor  conditions 
in  operating  vessels  and  prevailing  uncer- 
tainties. 

Will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  when 
convenient,  stating  your  progress  on  the 
wood-ship  building  program. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Yours  very  respectfully. 

G.  F.  Matthews. 

I  will  also  quote  from  some  of  the  edi- 
torials which  have  been  published  in 
southwest  Washington  newspapers. 

On  June  3  the  Longview  Daily  News 
made  this  comment: 

smith  suppokted 

Here  In  the  timber  country  we're  ready  to 
argue  the  merits  of  wood  any  time,  and  there- 
fore should  back  up  Congressman  ^mpth's 
assertion  that  the  Government  should  build 
some  wooden  merchant  ships,  inasmuch  as  a 
shortage  of  steel  seems  imminent.  Wooden- 
hulled  steamers  may  not  be  the  equal  of  steel 
ships  in  some  respects,  but  they  have  been 
sailing  the  seas  for  a  long  time  and  do  a 
pretty  good  Job.  And  a  steel  merchant  hull 
won't  stop  a  torpedo  any  better  than  solid 
planking.     Many    improvements  have    been 
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made  In  methods  of  preserving  wood  and  In 
wood  construction,  so  It  ought  to  be  possible 
to  build  better  wooden  slUps  now  than  ever 
before. 

On  the  same  date  the  Kelsonian 
Tribune,  of  Kelso,  said: 

SHOT7LD  BUiLD  WOODEN  SHIPS 

With  the  defense  needs  for  steel  exceeding 
the  supply  and  growing  enormously  every 
day,  construction  of  wooden  cargo  vessels  ap- 
pears a  logical  solution  for  the  shipping 
problem,  which  Is  rapidly  becoming  acute  not 
only  for  Great  Britain  but  for  coastal  areas 
of  the  United  States. 

Congressman  Maetin  Smith  has  been  urg- 
ing such  a  program  for  months  but  has  re- 
ceived little  heed  In  governmental  circles, 
which  apparently  failed  to  see  the  approach- 
ing shortages  of  steel  and  a  good  many  other 
materials  as  clearly  as  did  our  district's  Con- 
gressman. 

Wooden  ships  can  be  built  with  great  speed, 
as  was  shown  In  World  War  days,  and  mate- 
rial will  be  used  that  Is  not  required  for  other 
defense  programs. 
-.  They  are  also  cheaper  than  steel  vessels, 
and  the  loss  would  not  be  as  great  when  a 
submarine  or  bomber  sends  one  to  the 
bottom 

As  was  true  of  the  wooden  vessels  that 
were  built  in  World  War  days,  they  would 
probably  prove  impractical  when  normal 
trade  conditions  are  restored  after  the  war. 
but  so  will  the  slow-speed-type  cargo  vessels 
to  be  built  In  the  largest  Portland  yard  and 
other  yards  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  In  the 
Aberdeen  Daily  World  on  June  5,  1941: 

WOODEN  SHIPS 

Congressman  Martin  F.  Smtth  said  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  other  day. 
"There  Is  no  reason  why  merchant  ships 
should  be  constructed  exclusively  of  steel." 
He  urged  construction  of  wooden  ships  and 
the  utilization  of  the  Idle  wooden -ship  yards 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest 

If  an  emergency  means  the  time  element 
IS  Important  there  Is  a  very  good  reason  why 
cargo  ships  should  not  be  built  exclusively 
of  steel.     Metal  ships  are  slow  In  building. 
Wooden  ships  can  be  turned  out  In  a  fraction 
of  the  time.    Steel  ships  drain  our  already 
overtaxed  steel  supply  and  capacity  to  sup- 
ply.    Steel   Is  sorely  needed  In  armaments; 
wood  Is  not      Steel  workers  are  scarce,  but 
every  maritime  community  In  the  Northwest 
has  old  shipwrights  skilled  In  the  buUdlng 
of    wooden    vessels.     There    are    number    of 
yards    already    a-vallable,    but    If   new    yards 
are  needed  they  can  be  buUt  In  a  matter  of 
weeks.      Machinery    for    the    fashioning    of 
wooden    ships    Is   available    In    any    sawmill 
town      Raw  material  Is  on  hand  In  any  leg 
''   boom.    Steel  must  be  mined,  smelted,  rolled, 
and  cast,  and  prepared  for  ships  In  a  long, 
tedious  process.^ 

There  may  be  some  argument  on  the  size 
of  wooden-  ships  that  can  be  constructed, 
perhaps  some  argument  on  their  fuel  ca- 
pacity In  relation  to  cargo  capacity,  but  there 
are  not  Insurmountable  objections.  Wooden 
ships  last  a  long  time;  surely  they  would 
outlast  the  present  emergency.  And  they 
would  have  this  advantage,  a  German  sub- 
marine commander  would  think  twice  before 
wasting  an  expensive  torpedo  on  a  small 
wooden  vessel  slogging  her  way  to  England. 
Moreover,  wooden-ship  building  has  been 
resumed  on  a  large  scale  In  New  England, 
where  old  yards  have  been  renovated  and 
new  ones  built,  and  all  humming  with  activ- 
ity. Even  the  Navy  is  turning  to  these  yards 
and  a  New  Orleans  plant  Is  turning  out  fast 
motor  torpedo  boats  made  of  wood  plastic 
and  plywood.    But  nowhere  Is  there  a  sec- 


tion more  suited  and  more  ready  for  wooden 
ship  construction  than  Grays  Harbor.  Ve 
built  them  In  the  last  war  and  should  In 
this. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Calkins,  marine  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Times,  wrote  the  following  article 
which  was  published  on  June  2: 

WOODEN -ship    aXVIVAL    UIGED 

Seattle's  wooden-shlp  building  Industry, 
which  reached  its  peak  during  the  World  War 
days,  may  be  revived 

Representative  Martin  SMrrH,  Democrat 
ol  Washington.  In  an  address  in  the  House 
today,  reiterated  his  prediction  of  a  steel 
shortage  and  urged  construction  of  wooden 
merchantships  in  yards  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, the  Associated  Press  teported. 

During  the  World  War  wooden  freighters 
were  built  In  Seattle  and  other  Pacific  North- 
west ports  for  General  Pershing's  bridge  of 
ships 

"There  Is  no  reason  why  merchant  ships 
should  be  constructed  exclusively  of  steel." 
SMrrH  said,  adding: 

"We  thculd  immediately  ulUlze  the  Idle 
wooden-shlp  yards  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
where  the  raw  materials  are  plentiful  and 
the  Idle  ship  carpenters  and  mechanics  ore 
ready  to  go  to  work  and  assist  In  turning  out 
the  ships  which  are  needed  so  sorely." 
•'May  be  decisive  factor" 
Merchant  shipping  is  becoming  even  a  more 
Important  factor  In  the  present  war  than  In 
the  World  War  and  "It  may  prove  the  decisive 
factor,"  he  said. 

A  year  ago,  Smith  said,  he  told  officials  of 
the  National  Defense  Council,  the  Office  of 
E»rodurtion  Management,  and  the  Maritime 
Commission,  that  the  supply  of  steel  was  not 
adequate  for  ship  construction 

Smith  said  his  statements  "were  clearly 
discounted  and  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  there  was  no  possioUlty  of  a  steel  short- 
age and  no  serious  thought  was  being  given 
to  any  extensive  wooden-shlp  building 
program." 

"The  United  States  Maritime  Committee 
and  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  United  States  Navy, 
have  restricted  their  shipbuilding  activity 
almost  entirely  to  steel  construction,  and 
there  has  been  little  or  no  wooden  construc- 
tion," he  continued. 

Steel  demands  mount 
"In  the  meantime,  the  demands  for  steel 
for  munitions  have  been  enormous— and  we 
are  hardly  started— until  It  Is  now  becoming 
a  recognized  fact  that  we  will  soon  be  facing 
a  serious  shortage  of  steel,  the  very  condi- 
tion which  I  pointed  out  last  summer  and 
last  autumn  and  this  spring  was  likely  to 
occur." 

There  Is  "no  method  of  undoing  what  has 
already  been  done,"  said  Smith,  "but  we  can 
turn  around  and  get  headed  In  the  right 
direction  on  this  shipbuilding  program. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  merchant  ships  should 
be  constructed  exclusively  of  steel. 

"The  logical  and  most  effective  method  of 
successfully  meeting  the  U-boat  challenge 
and  preparing  ourselves  for  the  future.  Is 
an  all-out  shipbuilding  prcgram." 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  duty  in  regard  to  this 
momentous  matter  is  clearly  marked. 
Every  sound  consideration  impels  our 
Government  to  undertake  and  encourage 
at  once  an  all-out  wooden-merchant- 
ship  building  program  in  every  section  of 
our  country  in  which  the  necessary  lum- 
ber and  skilled  labor  await  utilization. 
In  my  own  congressional  district  we  have 
the  communities  of  Shelton,  Longview. 
Grays  Harbor,  Vancouver,  Willapa  Har- 
bar.  and  Olympia.  In  which  such  a  pro- 


giam  can  and  should  be  carried  on 
speedily  and  vigorously.  The  Mace- 
donian call  is  for  "ships,  ships,  and  more 
ships."  We  can  supply  them.  To  hesi- 
tate any  longer  to  do  so  is  to  betray  the 
very  cause  to  which  we  stand  committed. 
To  further  delay  the  program  Is  to  place 
in  jeopardy  the  very  victory  over  the 
enemy  which  we  are  all  so  anxious  and 
eager  to  achieve  in  the  briefest  possible 
period  of  time. 
memor.\nottm  of  recent  developments  tn 
shipping  crisis 

June  3:  The  German  high  command 
reported  today  that  the  German  Navy 
and  air  force  destroyed  746.000  tons  of 
British  merchant  shipping  space  in  May. 
By  contrast,  London  Admiralty  de- 
clared British  merchant  shipping  losses 
in  April  totalled  488.124  tons — more  than 
half  the  German  figure. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Ger- 
man sea  and  air  units  have  destroyed  a 
total  of  11.664,000  tons  of  British  ship- 
ping, the  Germans  claim. 

British  merchant  tonnage  at  the  outset 
of  the  war  was  estimated  at  atwut  21.- 
000,000  tons.  British  figures  on  Allied 
shipping  losses  through  April  total  ap- 
proximately 6.000.000  tons. 

The  newspaper  Boersen  Zietung,  com- 
menting on  these  figures,  said  Britain 
thus  had  lost  during  21  months  of  the 
war  as  much  shipping  as  English  ship- 
yards were  able  to  construct  in  11  years 
of  peace. 

Scoffing  at  the  idea  Britain's  need  for 
ships  could  be  filled  by  the  United  State* 
in  time  to  save  her  from  defeat,  the  paper 
declared  that  according  to  English  figures 
only  27  vessels  totaling  221,000  tons  were 
launched  in  American  shipyards  during 
the  past  4  months. 

The  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  In 
New  York  recently  announced  figures 
showing  the  launching  and  delivery  of 
27  vessels  of  221.000  tons  up  to  May  1 
this  year,  compared  with  16  ships  of 
107.280  tons  in  the  same  period  of  1940. 

This  new  construction,  it  was  pointed 
out,  is  only  one-third  of  Britain's  re- 
ported shipping  losses  for  May  alone — 
estimated  by  the  German  high  command 
at  746,000  tons.  Dienst  aus  Deutschland, 
authoritative  news  commentary,  said  that 
since  February  Britain  had  lost  an  aver- 
age of  730.000  tons  monthly. 

Adolf  Hitler's  newspaper,  Voelkischer 
Beobachter.  said  President  Roosevelt 
failed  to  state  the  case  when  he  said  in 
his  fireside  chat  May  27  that  "the  present 
rate  of  Nazi  sinkings  of  merchant  ships  la 
more  than  three  times  as  high  as  the 
capacity  of  British  shipyards  to  replace 
them."  In  reaUty.  the  paper  declared, 
sinkings  during  the  past  few  months  have 
been  more  than  10  times  as  great  aa 
British  building  capacity. 

The  records  of  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Commission  show  that  as  of  June  1. 
88  cargo  steel  vessels  have  been  delivered 
under  the  long  range  program.  E)eliveries 
under  the  Maritime  Commission  program 
are  expected  to  approximate  700.000  tons 
during  the  calendar  year,  which  is  less 
than  the  746,000  tons  of  British  merchant 
shipping  alleged  to  have  been  destroyed 
in  May. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CAuroKNu 
IN  TBZ  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


MoTiday.  June  16,  1941 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  HON.  JOHN  Z. 
ANDERSON,  OP  CALIFORNIA,  AND  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  country  and  the  Congress 
are  vitally  interested  In  the  progress  of 
our  defense  program.  In  this  regard  I 
desire  to  extend  In  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing correspondence  t)etween  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  myr  }lf : 

Mat  26,  1941. 
Hon.  Fkank  Knox. 

Secretary  oj  the  Navy. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkas  Ms.  SscatTAiT:  My  attenllon  has 
be«n  called  to  a  statement  wtiicb  ycu  made 
In  yoxir  recent  preaa  conference  wUh  ref- 
erence to  the  number  of  Navy  planes  that 
have  been  delivered  since  th*  first  of  Jan- 
taary  1941  According  to  the  newspapers  you 
announced  that  096  naval  planes  bad  been 
delivered  so  far  thlr  year.  A^  a  mrmber  of 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  I  am  crnremed 
Over  the  fact  that  we  appear  to  be  falling 
behind  schedule  In  the  acquisition  of  planes. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Admiral 
Towers  before  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  on 
January  7,  1941,  the  total  number  of  naval 
planes  to  be  delivered  by  May  1  amounted  to 
1.330.  Admiral  Towers  staled  that  we  would 
acquire  334  In  January.  263  In  February.  299 
In  March.  334  in  April 

It  appears  therefore  that  with  only  996 
planes  delivered  In  the  first  4  months  of 
1941  we  are  presently  234  planeft  behind 
•cheduled  delivery.  I  would  appreciate  hav- 
ing yotir  comments  as  to  the  reasons  for 
the  delay  and  would  like  to  know  If  the 
deficiency  will  be  maUe  up  in  the  near 
future. 

Tbanklng  you  for  an  early  reply  and  with 
•very  good  wish.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  Z.  AifnatsoN. 

DsPABTMnrr  or  trb  Navt, 

Offtee  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  June  4.  1941. 

Mt  Dcab  M>.  Akdsssom:  This  will  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  26, 
1941.  inquiring  as  to  the  reasons  for  delays  of 
delivery  of  airplanes  on  order  for  the  Navy. 
Specific  inquiry  was  made  as  to  discrepancies 
in  the  ntunber  of  airplanes  scheduled  for 
delivery  during  the  months  of  January.  Feb- 
ruary, March,  and  April,  as  testified  by  Admiral 
Towers  to  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  on 
January  17.  1941,  In  comparison  to  the  actual 
deliveries  made  to  the  Navy  by  various  con- 
traetora  during  those  months. 

Testifying  before  the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  January  17,  1941.  Admiral  Towers 
submitted  to  the  committee  the  total  number 
or  alrpianea  scheduled  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Mary,  as  foUowa: 

January .. «._._ 834 

February 263 

March 299 

AprU 334 

Total 1. 230 


Actual  deliveries  during  those  months  were 
as  follows: 

January. 297 

February 185 

March _ 243 

April 271 

Total 996 

The  schedules  submitted  by  Admiral  Towers 
were  based  upon  reports  submitted  by  the 
manufacturers  themselves  as  checked  by  the 
inspectors  of  naval  aircraft  at  the  individual 
planu.  Admiral  Towers  mentioned  that  de- 
liveries had  tieen  falling  about  30  percent 
below  schedules  and  that  while  it  might  be 
expected  that  deliveries  in  the  early  part  of 
the  calendar  year  1941  would  not  meet  the 
schedules,  tiased  upon  British  experience,  air- 
plane production  ehowed  a  tendency  to  ex- 
ceed schedules  during  the  latter  stages  of 
production,  and  he  hoped  that  the  total  de- 
liveries for  the  calendar  year  1941  wotild 
match  the  total  number  of  airplanes  sched- 
uled for  delivery  during  the  year.  It  is  seen 
that  actual  deliveries  during  the  first  4 
months  of  calendar  year  1941  were  approxi- 
mately 81  percent  of  the  airplanes  scheduled 
for  delivery  in  that  period. 

Reasons  for  delay  are  many.  Primarily, 
manufactiu-ers  tend  to  set  schedviles  which 
they  know  are  the  maximum  of  their  ability 
to  produce.  This  acts  as  a  goal  for  their 
employees,  as  It  Is  a  definite  incentive  toward 
maximum  production.  In  many  cases  manu- 
facturers have  been  delayed  due  to  shortage 
of  materials,  tools,  and  component  parts. 
Such  shortages  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  expansion  of  prime  contractors  be- 
comes effective  prior  to  the  expansion  of  the 
subcontractors  who  supply  materials  and 
the  component  parts. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  best  possible  al- 
location of  aircraft  material,  equipment,  and 
accessories,  a  scheduJing  unit  has  been  set 
up  by  the  Joint  Aircraft  Committee  under 
the  control  of  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement. This  unit  is  in  operation  at 
Wright  Field  and  is  utilizing  the  facilities  of 
the  material  division  of  the  Army  Air  Ccrps. 
It  Is  hoped  that  through  the  supervision  of 
this  unit  deliveries  of  aircraft  will  be  expe- 
dited and  production  schedules  more  closely 
attained. 

The  Navy  Department,  together  with  all 
governmental  agencies  associated  with  the 
production  of  aircraft,  is  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  airplane  deliveries  and  is  exerting 
every  possible  effort  to  expedite  those  deliv- 
eries by  relieving  bottlenecks,  assigning  nec- 
essary priorities,  and  in  assisting  the  manu- 
factiurrs  in  maintaining  production. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  Knox. 

Hon.  John  Z.  Anderson, 

House  0/  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 


Oil  Shortaj^e  Remedy 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHtTSnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  16, 1941 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Crovemor  Landon  in  calling 
unwarranted  any  oil  shortage  or  curtail- 
ment thereof  with  respect  to  gasless 
Sundays,  and  so  forth,  said,  in  part: 


I  say  a  needless  loss  because  first  Lhe 
English  companies  have  not  removed  their 
tankers  from  their  private  commercial  trade 
to  supply  their  armed  forces,  yet  that  la 
what  the  American  companies  are  being 
asked  to  do. 

Governor  Landon  made  a  practical 
suggestion  as  to  how  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary hardships.  He  goes  further  and 
proposes  that  tank  cars  not  now  in  use 
should  be  used  to  transport  oil  to  New 
England.  New  England  will  be  the 
hardest  hit  by  this  so-called  oil  shortage. 

I  also  want  to  bring  out  the  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  if  the  tank  cars  are  used  and  there 
is  any  curtailment  of  the  use  of  pas- 
senger cars,  this  will  work  a  great  hard- 
ship on  the  traveling  public  and  also  a 
tremendous  hardship  on  the  railroad 
brotherhood  unions.  Many  of  them  will 
be  put  out  of  employment. 

I  have  a  conference  arranged  with  Sec- 
retary Ickes  tomorrow,  and  I  know  the 
entire  membership  of  the  House  will  aid 
in  seeing  that  New  England  does  not 
suffer  from  any  oil  shortage. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
Ickes'  Threat  Unwarranted,  Landon  Says — 

Former  a.  O  P  CANomATE  Offers  Ideas  To 

Cure  Shortage;  Gives  On,  Men's  Thoughts 

(By  Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser) 

ToPEKA.  Kans..  June  14. — Alf  M  Landon, 
Independent  oil  operator  and  Republican 
candidate  for  President  in  1936.  today  de- 
scribed the  threat  by  Secretary  Ickes  of  gas- 
less  Sundays  and  other  restrictions  on  oil 
consumption  in  the  East  as  unwarranted 
and  unnecessary. 

Landon,  in  a  statement  to  International 
News  Service,  expressed  what  many  oil  men 
are  thinking,  although  most  of  them  have 
been  reluctant  to  discuos  the  Ickes  threat  in 
public. 

Landon  believes  the  reason  for  this  reluc- 
tance Is  fear  that  the  new  oil  Administrator 
might  crack  down  on  those  who  openly  oppose 
his  program. 

After  pointing  to  the  prospective  economic 
loss  incidental  to  the  tentative  Ickes  plan, 
Landon  suggested  constructive  alternatives. 

SEES  GREAT  LOSS 

"The  limiting  of  petroleum  products  in 
the  populous  Eastern  States  will  cause  great 
loss  to  those  communities."  the  former  two- 
time  Governor  of  Kansas  declared.  "It  will 
Inflict  a  needless  loss  on  all  business  con- 
nected with  fanners.  The  threat  of  net 
enough  oil  for  winter  heating  purposes  Is 
frightening  too  many  people,  and  threatens 
to  put  them  to  extra  and  needless  expense 
and  to  cause  loss  of  employment  in  the  oil 
industry." 

Then,  giving  a  practical  oU  operators 
proposal  of  how  to  avoid  such  unnecessary 
hardship,   Landon  added: 

"I  say  a  needless  loss  becatise,  first,  the 
English  companies  have  not  removed  their 
tankers  from  their  private  commercial  trade 
to  supply  their  armed  forces.  Yet  that  is 
what  American  companies  are  being  asked 
to  do. 

POINTS    WAT    TO    AID 

"Second,  In  considering  the  practicality 
of  the  artificial  shortage  of  petroleum  piod- 
ucts  for  the  populous  Eastern  States — a 
shortage  which  the  administration  created 
by  diverting  privately  owned  American 
tankers  to  the  English  supply— I  think  there 
are  several  things  that  can  toe  done  to  help 
the  English,  which  most  of  us  devoutly 
desire  to  do,  without  at  the  same  time  up- 
setting the  economic  and  home  life  of  the 
Eastern  States  : 

"(A)  One  thing  would  Involve  coopera- 
tion among  the  oU  companies  not  permitted 
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by  the  antitrust  law.  I  would  Imagine  that 
one  of  the  first  things  Mr  Ickes  would  have 
to  do  is  to  secure  a  definite  and  binding 
consent  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  this  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  oU 
companies.  This  Is  because  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  just  finished  prosecuting  oil 
companies  and  oil-company  executives  for 
doing  what  Mr  Ickes  asked  them  to  do 
back  in  the  N.  R.  A.  days.  Therefore,  ob- 
taining the  necessary  protection  from  fu- 
ture prosecution  for  violating  the  anti-trust 
laws,  the  oil  companies,  by  trading  oil  and 
rerouting  oU.  could  do  much  to  increase 
the  delivery  of  oU  through  the  present  pipe- 
line facilities. 

"(B)  By  the  use  of  tank  cars  not  now  in 
use,  reversing  ol  the  oil  stream  so  that  they 
puinp  oil  eastward  Instead  of  westward. 
Building  short  pipe-line  loops  and  connecting 
lines  within  the  alr«!ad'y  existing  system 
would  very  considerably  Increase  the  deliv- 
ery of  oU  Immediately  " 


Is  Federal  Control  of  Water-Power  Devel- 
opment Incompatible  With  State  In- 
terests? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  JOHN   W    SCOTT 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark;?,  I  include  a  discus- 
sion of  the  New  River  case  by  Hon.  John 
W.  Scott,  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  as  carried  in  the  George 
Washington  Law  Review.  April  1941: 

Before  discussing  the  problem  posed  by  the 
title  of  this  article,  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  sketching  in  brief  outline  some  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  I 
do  this  because  It  is  felt  that  too  few  people 
have  even  a  general  knowledge  of  the  func- 
tions and  program  cf  this  growing  Federal 
agency. 

It  Is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  is  in  no  sense  merely  a 
water-power  commission.  It  is  true  that 
hydroelectric  developments  were  uppermost  in 
mird  when  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act  of 
1920  created  a  board  consisting  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  War,  Agriculture,  and  the  Interior 
for  the  purpose  of  supervising  water-power 
projects  to  be  built  under  license.  In  1930, 
however,  the  Commission  was  given  the  status 
of  an  independent  agency,  consisting  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President. 

By  title  U  of  the  Public  Utility  Act  of  1935. 
broad  regulatory  powers  over  electric  utilities 
which  own  or  operate  facilities  for  the  trans- 
mission or  sale  of  electric  energy  In  Inter- 
state commerce  were  conferred  upon  the  Com- 
mission. The  functions  of  the  Commission 
were  further  extended  by  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  of  1938,  under  which  the  Commission  ex- 
ercises broad  regulatory  powers  over  natural- 
gas  companies  engaged  in  the  transportation 
of  natural  gas  in  interstate  conunerce  and  In 
the  sale  In  Interstate  commerce  of  natural  gas 
for  resale. 

In  carrying  out  the  many  regulatory  func- 
tions delegated  to  by  Congress,  the  Com- 
mission has  borrowed  from  the  principles  of 
preventive  medicine  and  Is  trying  innovations 


which  have  as  their  purpose  a  speeding  up 
of  the  regulatory  process  Emphasis  is  being 
laid  upon  preventing  abuses  rather  than  in 
correcting  them  after  tliey  have  occurred. 

One  of  the  Important  steps  in  this  direc- 
tion was  the  prescribing  by  our  Commission 
(Joined  in  by  27  State  commissions)  of  a 
uniform  system  of  accounts,  requiring  elec- 
tric utilities  to  record  their  properties  at  the 
original  cost.  Moreover,  the  Commission  is 
attempting  to  eliminate  inflation  from  utility 
plant  accounts,  correct  haphazard  practices 
with  respect  to  setting  up  depreciation  re- 
serves, and  to  forestall  the  issuance  of 
watered  securities  which  eventually  would 
have  an  inescapably  adverse  effect  upon  con- 
sumer rates.  Comprehensive  reports  are  re- 
quired from  utilities  under  oiu-  regulation, 
and  worthwhile  statistics  are  being  published 
and  made  available  to  the  public.  Anyune 
desiring  to  Investigate  these  data  may  ob- 
tain important  information  concerning  the 
business  operations  of  utilities  under  our 
Jurisdiction  and  determine  therefrom.  In  some 
degree,  the  effectiveness  of  regulation. 

This  article  will  not  permit  an  extended 
dlscusoion  of  the  many  interesting  activities 
carried  on  by  the  Commission  Suffice  It  to 
say  that  our  agency  endeavors,  in  passing 
upon  the  problems  coming  before  it,  to 
achieve  a  solution  thereof  consistent  with 
the  public  interest. 

Stimulated  inierest  in  water-power  devel- 
opment Is  evident  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Appalachian 
Electric  Power  Co,  New  River,  case  Im- 
mediately following  the  Court's  pronounce- 
ment it  was  cbaiged  that  "every  creek  in  the 
country"  will  b"  under  Federal  control  and 
"States'  rights  have  been  destroyed."  The 
implication  effected  by  these  statements  is 
that  the  Interests  of  the  people  will  most 
certainly  suffer  by  reason  of  Federal  control 
of  water-power  development  In  and  upon  the 
navigable  walers  of  the  United  States.  Let 
us  examine  r.he  problem  more  closely 

Obviously,  th»  decision  defines  the  consti- 
tutional power  of  the  United  States  over 
navigable  waters  and  clarifies  the  claims  of 
riparian  owners  and  the  States  themselves 
In  connection  with  streams  under  Federal 
Jurisdiction.  Application  of  the  principles 
announced  by  the  Court  In  the  New  River 
case  effects  a  theoretical  Impingement  upon 
claimed  States'  rights  but  actually  the  act 
determined  valid  by  the  Court,  by  express 
provisions,  p-otects  the  people  In  the  enjoy- 
ment of  substantial  rights  and  benefits  here- 
tofore considered  a  sacred  States'  rights  heri- 
tage. To  mereiv  make  this  statement  raises 
the  question — 

Is  Federal  coritrol  of  water-power  develop- 
ment Incompatlrle  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  several  States? 

An  Intelligent  answer  to  the  question  re- 
quires an  examination  of  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  Fed-ial  Water  Power  Act.  en- 
acted after  many  years  of  agitation  on  the 
part  of  farslghted  individuals  and  groups 
who  advocated  conservation  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  our  country  for  the  use  and  bene- 
fit of  all  the  people. 

Conservation  of  our  natural  resources  was 
first  bom  In  the  hearts  and  brains  of  those 
who  placed  the  public  good  first.  When 
Theodore  Roosevelt  called  the  conference  of 
Governors  at  the  White  House  In  1908,  he 
stated  that  the  meeting  was  "called  to  con- 
sider the  weightiest  problem  now  before  the 
Nation.  •  •  •  The  natural  resources  of 
our  country  are  In  danger  of  exhaustion  if 
we  permit  the  old  wasteful  methods  of  ex- 
ploiting them  longer  to  continue."  It  was 
realized  then  that  our  great  forests  were  being 
rapidly  denuded,  soils  Impoverished,  and  our 
magnificent  streams  polluted. 

Olfford  Pinchot,  erstwhile  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  and  former  head  of  our  Forest 
Service,  has  stated  that  the  "struggle  for  con- 
trol of  water  power  began  when  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,   first  among  Govern- 


ment organizations,  undertook  to  control  and 
direct  the  private  development  of  water  power 
within  (Its)  Jurisdiction— that  is.  on  stream* 
in  the  national  f oresU  "  The  venerable  for- 
ester made  the  further  significant  observa- 
tion that  before  that  fight  began  "the  electric 
power  Interests  wen  all  for  Federal  control — 
because  there  wasn't  any.  Now  these  same 
interests  are  all  for  State  control— becauM 
for  nearly  all  practical  purposes  there  Isnt 
any." 

It  was  the  early  practice  to  secure  special 
authorization  from  Congress  for  the  develop- 
ment of  power  sites  on  streams  under  Federal 
Jurisdiction.  This,  however,  was  abruptly 
halted  by  the  conservatlonlsta  under  the 
leadership  of  Pinchot  and  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
On  January  15.  1909,  Just  before  his  retire- 
ment from  office,  the  latter,  in  vetoing  the 
James  River  bill,  made  th's  significant  state- 
.  ment : 

"The  great  corporations  are  acting  with 
foresight,  singleness  of  purpose,  and  vigor  to 
control  the  water  powers  of  the  country. 
They  pay  no  attention  to  State  boundaries 
and  are  not  interested  In  the  constitutional 
law  affecting  navigable  streams  except  as  it 
affocds  what  has  been  aptly  called  a  twilight 
zone  fron.  any  regulation." 
Of  the  struggle.  Kerwin  relates: 
"It  Is  the  old  story.  When  clever  legal  rep- 
resentatives of  rich  corporations  could  fashion 
their  arguments  to  play  upon  those  prejudices 
of  legislators  built  upon  theories  of  State 
sovereignty  or  of  lalssez  falre,  they  were  all 
but  invincible." 

Conservationists  never  wavered  In  their 
support  of  strong  Federal  control  of  the  de- 
velcpn-ent  of  the  Nation's  vast  water  re- 
sources. To  them  great  credit  should  be 
given  for  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Water 
Power  Act  of  1920  which  Is  essentially  a  con- 
servation measure. 

ThK  act  created  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion and  gave  it  authority  to  license,  for  not 
more  than  60  years,  water-power  develop- 
ments located  on  lands  of  tlie  United  States 
and  waters  subject  to  Federal  control.  It 
recognized  such  hydroelecUlc  developments 
tn  be  essentially  a  public  business  that  might 
be  entrusted  to  private  enterprise  to  the 
e:.tent  It  served  the  predominant  public  Inter- 
est in  the  development  of  the  Nation's  water 
resoiurces  In  an  orderly,  comprehensive  man- 
ner. 

The  Power  Act  provides  for  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  take  over  projects  at  the  end 
of  the  license  period.  The  Government  may 
exercise  this  right  of  recapture  only  upon 
the  condition  that  before  taking  poaseMlon 
it  shall  pay  the  net  Investment  of  the  licensee 
In  the  project  or  projects  taken,  not  to  exceed 
the  fair  value  of  the  property.  Inflation  of 
project  costs  through  valuations  placed  on 
goodwill,  going  value,  prospective  revenues, 
or  on  water  rights  and  lands  In  excess  of  the 
actual  reasonable  cost  of  such  properties  at 
the  time  of  acquisition  is  prohibited. 

Let  us  consider  the  scope  of  the  Commis- 
sion's licensing  Jurisdiction.  The  authority 
delegated  under  the  act  resU  ultimately  upon 
the  right  of  Congress  (1)  to  require  Its  con- 
sent iaefore  anyone  may  occupy  power  sltea 
located  on  lands  of  the  United  SUtes.  and 
(2>  to  require  Its  consent  for  the  tise  of 
waters  subject  to  Federal  control  under  the 
Interstate-commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Article  1,  section  8,  clause  8,  of  the  Conatl- 
tutlon  provides- 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  •  •  • 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes." 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that,  historically, 
this  power  of  the  Federal  Government  re- 
sulted from  the  third  great  compromise  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  New  Eng- 
land wanted  the  central  government  to  have 
control  over  foreign  commerce  and  over  com- 
merce between  the  Sutes.     South  CaroUMk 
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and  0«orgla  wanted  that  matter  lett  to  the 
State*.  New  Eiiglaod  wanted  the  slave  trade 
•bolUbed  at  once  and  slavery  abc/lshed  In 
laoe.  Tbe  two  Carol In&ft  wcull  not  ♦•nter  the 
Union  unless  the  question  of  lUaverv  was  left 
to  the  Statea.  but  were  willing  to  consent 
tiiat  the  slave  trade  be  aboiiahed  at  the  time 
named  bjr  New  England.  With  reference  to 
this  compromise.  Toung.  In  bis  "The  Amerl> 
can  SUteeman."  gives  the  Xoliowtnt(  account 
of  how  thf  question  of  Federal  control  over 
Interstate  commerce  was  settled: 

"Tbua.  by  an  understanding  or.  as  Oouver- 
neur  Iforrla  called  It  'a  bargain,'  between 
the  commercial  repreaentatlvea>  of  the  north- 
em  States,  and  the  delegates  of  Soufh  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  and  In  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  Marylana  and  Virginia  the 
\mrestrlcted  power  of  Congress  to  pass  navi- 
gation laws  was  conceded  to  the  northern 
mercha-.its.  and  to  the  Carolina  rice  planters, 
aa  an  i.<qulvalent.  twenty  years'  continuance 
of  the  African  slave-f^de." 

What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Com- 
mission's jurisdiction  when  no  public  lands 
are  Involved  and  when  constitutional  author- 
ity must  rest  solely  on  the  comnxerce  clause? 
Undoubtedly,  the  authors  of  this  clause 
contemplated  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  authority  to  prevent  the  States 
from  Interfering  with  the  freedom  of  com- 
mercial Intercourse  between  themselves  or 
with  foreign  nations.  The  clause  Itself,  how- 
ever, contains  no  such  limitation.  It  con- 
tains an  expr««8  grant  of  power  to  Congress 
to  regulate  commerce. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall.  In  the  early  caae  of 
Gibbons  against  Ogden.  decided  that  com- 
merce under  the  Constitution  comprehended 
nsvlgation.  snd  that  ~a  power  to  regulate 
,  navigation  Is  as  expressly  granted  as  if  that 
term  had  been  added  to  the  word  'com- 
merce.' '*  It  followed  therefrom  that  Congress 
might  regulate  the  navigable  waterways  as 
highways  at  interstate  commerce. 

Congress  has  declared  In  the  Federal  Water 
^wer  Act  of  1930  as  amended,  that  It  shall 
be  unlawful  to  construct  snd  operate  a  hy- 
droelectrle  developrrjent  "across,  along,  or  In 
any  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States"  without  a  license  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Prior  to  Its  decision  In  the  New  River  case. 
ttie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  liontello  rase,  said  that  though  there 
had  been  rapids  and  falls  with  carrying  places 
In  the  Fox  River  In  Wisconsin,  the  lower 
court  erred  in  ruling  that  the  stream  was 
not  navigable  before  It  was  Improved,  on  the 
grouiMl  there  were  obstructions  to  unbroken 
navlgattoQ 

In  refusing  to  accept  the  tests  of  naviga- 
blhty  adopted  by  the  trial  court.  It  further 
■tated: 

"for  it  would  exclude  many  of  the  great 
rivers  of  the  country  which  were  so  inter- 
rupted by  rapids  as  to  require  artificial  means 
to  enable  them  to  be  navigated  without 
break.  Indeed,  there  are  but  few  of  our 
ft«ah-water  rivers  which  did  not  originally 
present  serious  obstructions  to  an  tmlnter- 
rupted  navigation." 

And  In  Kconomy  Light  and  Power  Covipany 
T.  Untted  Statea.  the  highest  court  In  the 
land  suted: 

"Navigability,  in  the  sense  of  the  law.  is 
not  destro3red  because  the  watercourse  Is 
Interrupted  by  occasional  natural  obstruc- 
tions or  portages:  nor  need  the  navigation 
be  open  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  or  at  all 
•tagea  of  the  water." 

Moreorer.  the  Supreme  Court,  In  United 
States  T.  Rio  Grande  Dam  and  Irrigation 
Companjf.  In  construing  the  Rivers  and 
Hfttijua  Act  of  1890  prohibiting  "the  cieatlcn 
at  any  obstruction,  not  afBrmatlvely  author- 
ised by  law.  to  the  navigable  capacity  of  any 
wate:3.  in  respect  of  which  the  United  States 
has  Jurisdiction.'*  held  that  Congress  could 
•ontral  the  erection  of  structures  In  non- 


navigable  tributaries  which  might  alTect  the 
navigability  of  the  waters  into  which  the 
tributaries  flow.  In  addition.  Congress,  in  the 
Federal  Water  Power  Act  of  1920.  as  amended, 
defined  for  the  first  time  "navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States." 

It  was  with  this  background  of  Judicial 
pronoimcement  and  congressional  declara- 
tion that  the  8u:;reme  Court  considered  the 
contentions  made  with  respect  to  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  In 
the  Appalachian  Electric  Power  Co.  case.  The 
company  (a  riparian  owner  with  a  State 
license)  had  refused  to  accept  a  standard 
license  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  its  hydroelectric  plant  on  the  New  River, 
near  Radford.  Va.,  as  required  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  It  con- 
tended, among  other  things,  that  the  river 
was  not  navigable  in  fact  and  hence  not 
navigable  in  law. 

It  also  challenged  statutory  conditions  for 
a  license,  among  which  are  included  sections 
10  (a),  , requiring  that  the  project  be  best 
adapted  to  a  comprehensive  plan  for  improv- 
ing or  developing  the  waterway  for  the  use 
or  benefit  of  Interstate  commerce,  for  the 
Improvement  and  utilization  of  water-power 
development,  and  for  beneficial  public  uses, 
including  recreational  purposes;  10  (c).  re- 
quiring the  licensee  to  maintain  a  project 
adequately  for  navigation  and  for  eCBcient 
power  operation  and  to  maintain  deprecia- 
tion reserves  adequate  for  renewals  and  re- 
placements; 10  (d),  requiring  that  out  of 
surplus  earned  after  the  first  20  years  above 
a  specified  reasonable  rate  of  return  licensee 
must  maintain  amortization  reserves  to  be 
applied  In  the  reduction  of  net  investment; 
10  (e).  requiring  the  payment  to  the  United 
States  of  reasonable  annual  charges;  and  14, 
giving  the  United  States  the  right,  upon 
expiration  of  the  license,  to  take  over  and 
operate  the  project  by  paying  the  licensee 
the  "net  Investment"  as  defined,  not  to 
exceed  the  fair  value  of  the  property  taken. 

Forty-one  States,  through  their  attorneys 
general.  Joined  the  company  In  denying  the 
authority  of  the  Commission.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  both  lower  courts  had  found 
In  favor  of  the  company,  Mr.  Justice  Reed, 
speaking  for  a  majority  of  the  Cotirt,  In 
sweeping  aside  respondents  claims  and  the 
contention  of  the  Sutes.  stated: 

"The  power  of  the  United  States  over  its 
waters  •  •  •  arises  from  the  conmierce 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  •  •  •  The 
Federal  Government  has  domination  over  the 
waterpower  inherent  in  the  flowing  stream. 
It  Is  liable  to  no  one  for  its  use  or  non- 
use.  The  flow  of  a  navigable  stream  is  in  no 
sense  private  property.  •  •  •  Exclusion 
of  riparian  owners  from  Its  benefits  without 
compensation  is  entirely  within  the  Govern- 
ment's discretion.  •  •  •  It  Is  quite  true 
that  the  criticized  provisions  sununarized 
above  are  not  essential  to  or  even  concerned 
with  navigation  as  such  •  •  •  In  our 
view.  It  cannot  properly  be  said  that  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  United  States 
over  Its  waters  Is  limited  to  control  for  navi- 
gation. •  •  •  Flood  protection,  watershed 
development,  recovery  of  the  cost  of  Improve- 
ments through  utilization  of  power  are  like- 
wise parts  of  commerce  control.  •  •  • 
That  authority  Is  as  broad  as  the  needs  of 
commerce.  •  •  •  The  license  conditions 
to  which  objection  is  made  have  an  obvious 
relationship  to  the  exercise  of  the  commerce 
power.  •  •  •  In  our  view,  this  'Is  the 
price  which  (respondents)  must  pay  to  se- 
cure the  right  to  maintain  their  dam.' 
•  •  •  Such  an  acquisition  or  such  an 
option  to  acquire  is  not  an  Invasion  of  the 
sovereignty  of  a  State.  At  the  formation  of 
the  Union,  the  States  delegated  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  authority  to  regxilate  com- 
merce among  the  States.  So  long  as  the 
things  done  within  the  States  by  the  United 
States  are  valid  under  that  power,  there  can 


be  no  interference  with  the  sovereignty  of 
the  State." 

This  pronouncement  of  the  Court  will 
serve  as  a  constitutional  beacon  light  in  the 
field  of  conservation. 

Congress  has  heretofore  recognized,  and  now 
the  Supreme  Court  places  Its  Imprlmaiur 
upon  the  fundamental  concept  that  the  water 
resources  of  America— the  totality  of  things 
inherent  In  and  related  to  proper  watershed 
development,  long  Illusory — belong  to,  and 
may  be  realized  and  possessed  by,  the  people 
of  America. 

Merely  to  recite  the  plain  Implications  of 
the  New  River  decision  makes  obvious  its  tre- 
mendous Importance.  It  brushes  aside  many 
uncertainties  of  the  past  and  with  refreshing 
courage  brings  sound  legal  reasoning  to  sup- 
port the  almost  evangelical  program  of  the 
early  conservationists  that  the  water  resources 
of  the  Nation  should  be  conserved  and  utilized 
in  the  public  Interest. 

In  my  opinion.  It  excludes  any  further  rea- 
sonable doubt  that — 

1.  The  plenary  Federal  power  over  com- 
merce must  develop  with  the  needs  of  com- 
merce and  is  as  broad  as  those  needs. 

2.  The  constitutional  power  of  the  United 
States  over  its  waters  Is  not  limited  to  control 
lor  navigation;  navigability  Is  but  a  part  of 
the  whole;  flood  protection,  watershed  devel- 
opment, recovery  of  the  cost  of  improvements 
through  the  utilization  of  power  are  likewise 
parts  of  commerce  control. 

3.  Navigable  waters  are  subject  to  national 
planning  and  control  and  the  broad  regula- 
tion of  commerce  granted  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

4.  If  reasonable  Improvements,  though  not 
made  or  authorized,  will  make  a  river  avail- 
able for  Interstate  traffic,  the  stream  is  navi- 
gable. This  includes  consideration  of  the 
time  element  whereby  a  river  not  reasonably 
susceptible  to  navigation  Improvements  in  by- 
gone years  may  subsequently  become  so  in  the 
light  of  Industrial  trends,  population  growth, 
or  engineering  advances. 

5.  The  Federal  Government  has  domination 
over  the  water  power  inherent  In  the  flowing 
streams. 

6.  The  Federal  Government  has  power  to 
condition  a  Ucense  for  the  construction  of  a 
hydroelectric  project. 

7.  The  flow  of  a  navigable  stream  Is  In  no 
sense  private  property  and  exclusion  of  ripar- 
ian owners  from  its  benefits  without  com- 
pensaUon  is  entirely  within  the  Govenunent's 
discretion. 

8.  The  exercise  by  the  United  States  of  au- 
thority valid  under  the  Federal  Constitution 
results  In  no  interference  with  State  sov- 
ereignty. 

8.  Since  the  United  States  might  erect 
structures  in  these  waters  Itself,  even  one 
equipped  for  the  generation  of  electric  energy, 
It  may  constitutionally  acquire  one  already 
built.  ' 

An  orderly  development  of  our  water  re- 
sources, however,  would  appear  to  require 
exercise  of  Federal  authority  over  projects 
located  upon  nonnavlgable  reaches  or  tribu- 
taries of  streams  wherein  such  construction 
and  operation  will  affect  the  downstream 
navigable  capacity  of  any  river.  Otherwise. 
the  benefits  accruing  from  developments 
under  license  on  the  lower  waters.  In  many 
Instances,  could  be  destroyed  through  the 
construction  and  operation  of  upstream  proj- 
ects; the  comprehensive  development  of  a 
river  basin  for  the  maximum  possible  benefit 
to  the  public  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
region,  might  be  thwarted;  and  navigation 
In  the  lower  reaches  seriously  Impaired. 

In  this  regard,  attention  Is  invited  to  the 
authority  and  responsibility  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  4  (t)  of  the  act,  as 
amended : 

"To  make  investigations  and  to  collect  and 
record  data  concerning  the  utilization  of  the 
water  resources  of  any  region  to  be  developed. 
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the  water-power  Industry  and  Its  relation  to 
other  Industries  and  to  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  and  concerning  the  location,  ca- 
pacity, development  costs,  and  relation  to 
markets  of  power  sites,  and  whether  the 
power  from  Government  dams  can  be  ad- 
vantageously used  by  the  United  States  for 
its  public  purposes,  and  what  Is  a  fair  value 
of  such  power,  to  the  extent  the  Commission 
may  deem  necessary  or  useful  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act"  (16  U.  S   C.  A.,  sec.  797). 

In  addition,  section  10  (a),  as  amended, 
states  that  all  licenses  Issued  under  this  part 
will  be  on  the  following  conditions: 

"That  the  project  adopted,  Including  the 
maps,  plans,  and  specifications,  shall  be  such 
as  m  the  Judgment  of  the  commission  will  be 
best  adapted  to  a  comprehensive  plan  for  Im- 
proving or  developing  a  waterway  or  water- 
v.ays  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  for  the  Improvement  and  uti- 
lization of  water-power  development,  and  for 
other  beneficial  public  uses,  including  recrea- 
tional purposes;  and  If  necessary  In  order  to 
secure  such  plan  the  Commission  shall  have 
authority  to  require  the  modification  of  any 
project  and  of  the  plans  and  specifications  of 
the  project  works  before  approval."  (16  U  S. 
C.  A.,  sec.  803  ) 

Thus  Congress  has,  with  regard  to  proposed 
water-power  projects  to  be  licensed  and  re- 
gions to  be  developed,  expressed  very  broad 
objectives  for  attainment.  To  meet  these  re- 
quires a  comprehensive  study  of  the  entire 
river  basin.  This,  obviously,  is  essential  to 
make  certain  that  a  proposed  development 
will  not  only  conserve  and  utilize  to  the  full- 
est possible  extent  the  power  resources  of  a 
particular  site,  but  also  will  be  an  Integral  part 
of  a  comprehensive  plan  to  conserve  and  uti- 
lize in  the  public  Interest  all  the  water  re-' 
sources  of  the  entire  river  basin.  Licensing 
authority  over  merely  the  developments  on 
"navigable  waters,"  defined  as  we  have  noted, 
would  appear  insufficient  If  the  objectives  ex- 
pressed by  Congress  are  to  be  attained. 

Congress  has  not  so  limited  its  grant  of 
licensing  authoritv.  It  has  provided  in  sec- 
tion 23  (b)  of  the  act,  as  amended: 

"Any  person,  association,  corporation.  State, 
or  municipality  Intending  to  construct  a  dam 
or  other  project  works  across,  along,  over,  or 
In  any  stream  or  part  thereof,  other  than 
those  defined  herein  as  navigable  waters,  and 
over  which  Congress  has  Jurisdiction  under 
Its  authority  to  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations  and  among  the  several  States 
shall  before  such  construction  file  declara- 
tion of  such  '  iteLtion  with  the  Commission, 
whereupon  the  Commission  shall  cause  im- 
mediate investigation  of  such  proposed  con- 
struction to  be  n'.de,  and  if  upon  investiga- 
tion it  shall  find  that  the  Interests  of  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  would  be  affected 
by  such  proposed  construction,  such  person, 
association,  corporation.  State,  or  munici- 
pality shall  not  construct,  maintain,  or  oper- 
ate such  dam  or  other  project  works  until  It 
shall  have  applied  for  and  shall  have  received 
a  license  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  If 
the  Commission  shall  not  so  find,  and  if  no 
public  lands  or  reservations  are  affected,  per- 
mission is  hereby  granted  to  construct  such 
dam  or  other  project  works  in  such  stream 
upon  compliance  with  State  laws"  (16  U.  S. 
C.  A.,  sec.  tl7). 

Under  this  section  of  the  act  the  Commis- 
sion performs  a  function  of  Jurisdictions^ 
fact  finding  In  this  regard  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  of  the  158  declarations  of  inten- 
tion filed  since  Its  creation  In  1920,  the  Com- 
mission has  found  In  approximately  half  of 
them  that  the  construction  proposed  would 
not  affect  the  Interest  of  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce.  By  reason  of  Commission  action, 
therefore,  a  large  number  of  the  proposed 
projects  were  not  required  to  be  placed  under 
Federal  license. 

Although  the  Federal  Power  Act.  validated 
by  the  New  River  decision,  asserts  the  domi- 
nant Jurlsdlciion  of  the  Federal  Government 


over  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Nation,  the 
act  recogrilzes  the  substantive  rights  of  the 
people  to  enjoy  the  use  of  such  water  re- 
rources  on  a  prefereiitial  basis  through  their 
States  and  municipalities.  Section  7  (a)  of 
the  act  requires  the  Commission  to  give  pref- 
erence to  applications  by  States  and  munici- 
palities for  a  license  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  dams,  powerhouses,  or  other 
project  works  necessary  for  the  development, 
transmission,  and  utilization  of  electric  power 
across  or  in  any  of  the  streams  or  other 
bodies  of  water  over  which  Congress  has 
jurisdiction  or  upon  any  part  of  the  public 
lands  and  reservations  of  the  United  States. 
The  sole  conditions  Imposed  upon  the  grant- 
ing of  such  preference  to  States  and  munici- 
palities is  that  the  plans  proposed  be  best 
adapted  to  develop,  conserve,  and  utilize  In 
the  public  Interest  the  water  resources  of 
the  region  and  that  the  applicant  Is  able  to 
carry  out  the  plans. 

Upon  the  filing  of  an  application  for  a 
license  or  a  preliminary  permit  under  section 
4  of  the  act,  the  Commission  is  required  to 
give  written  notice  at  once  of  such  appli- 
cation to  any  State  or  municipality  likely 
to  be  Interested  in  or  affected  thereby  Any 
State  or  municipality  likely  to  be  affected 
is  permitted  to  object  thereto  and  show 
catise  why  the  license  should  not  be  Issued, 
Including,  for  example,  the  desire  of  the  State 
or  municipality  to  apply  for  a  license.  The 
Commission  is  required  to  allow  to  a  State 
or  municipality  applying  for  a  license  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  cause  its  plan  to  be  made 
equally  well  adapted  to  the  best  development 
of  the  water  resources  as  the  plans  of  other 
applicants. 

Moreover,  section  9  (b)  of  the  act  requires 
the  Commission  to  obtain  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  the  applicant  has  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  the  laws  of  the  State  or 
States  within  which  the  proposed  project  Is 
to  be  located  with  respect  to  bed  and  banks 
and  to  the  appropriation,  diversion,  and  use 
of  water  for  power  purposes  and  with  respect 
to  the  right  to  engage  In  the  business  of 
developing,  transmitting,  and  distributing 
power,  and  in  any  other  business  necessary  to 
effect  the  purposes  of  a  license  under  the  act. 
Licenses  for  the  development,  transmis- 
sion, or  disulbutlon  of  electric  energy  by 
States  or  municipalities  shall  be  issued  and 
enjoyed  without  charge  to  the  extent  ihe 
power  is  sold  to  the  public  without  profit  or 
is  used  by  such  State  or  municipality  lor 
State  or  municipal  purposes.  Licenses  for 
developments  to  furnish  energy  for  domestic, 
mining,  or  other  beneficial  use  in  projects  of 
not  more  than  100  horsepower  installed 
capacity,  shall  also  be  Issued  without  chaige 
unless  on  tribal  lands  within  Indian  reserva- 
tions In  which  case  the  proceeds  go  to  the 
credit  of  the  Indians  of  such  reservation. 

The  right  of  any  State  or  mimlcipality  to 
take  over,  maintain,  and  operate  any  project 
licensed  under  the  act  at  any  time  by  con- 
demnation proceedings  upon  payment  of  Just 
compensation  is  expressly  reserved  under  sec- 
tion 14  thereof. 

States,  likewise,  benefit  directly  from  the 
fees  and  charges  collected  annually  from 
licensees  for  the  occupancy  and  use  of  na- 
tional forests  and  public  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  State.  Of  the  total  re- 
ceipts from  such  charges  only  12 '/j  percent 
is  retained  by  the  Federal  Government.  Of 
the  balance,  37>/2  percent  is  paid  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  State  within 
which  the  project  is  located.  The  remaining 
50  percent  of  such  charges  is  paid  Into  the 
reclamation  fund,  created  by  the  Reclama- 
tion Act,  approved  June  17,  1902,  which  fund 
benefits  the  States  through  reclamation 
projects.  The  total  of  such  receipts  has 
amounted  to  about  $1,500,000. 

As  a  condition  of  every  license,  the  licensee 
developing,  transmitting,  or  distributing 
power  for  sale  or  use  in  public  service,  "shall 
abide  by  such  reasonable  regulation  of  the 


services  to  be  rendered  to  customers  or  con- 
sumers of  power,  and  of  rates  and  charges 
of  payments  therefor,  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  prescribed  by  any  duly  constituted 
agency  of  the  State  in  which  the  service  is 
rendered  or  the  rate  charged     •     •     •." 

It  is  expressly  provided  in  section  27  of  the 
act  that  nothing  therein  shall  be  construed 
as  affecting  or  intending  to  affect  or  In  any 
way  to  Interfere  with  the  laws  of  the  re- 
spective States  relating  to  the  control,  appro- 
priation, use  or  distribution  of  water  used  in 
irrigation  or  for  domestic  or  municipal  uses, 
or  any  vested  rights  acquired  therein. 

In  carefully  providing  for  the  right  of 
States  and  municipalities  to  use  the  water 
resources  of  the  Nation  and  for  Federal  con- 
trol of  water-power  development.  Congress 
recognized  the  national  character  of  the 
problem  of  utilizing  and  conserving  8U.ch  re- 
sources. Nature  has  no  respect  for  arbiUary 
State  lines.  Its  blessings  are  bestowed— 
rains  fall  and  snows  blanket  the  slopes  of 
our  mountains — without  regard  for  political 
subdivisions.  Streams,  river  basins,  and 
watersheds,  which  constitute  these  great 
natural  resources,  are  unaware  of  State  Ixjun- 
daries,  and  obviously  their  proper  develop- 
ment In  the  public  Interest  cannot  l>e  so 
cvDnfined. 

But  notwithstanding  the  plenary  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  over  these  water 
resources.  Congress  In  Its  wisdom  has  care- 
fully refrained  In  the  Federal  Power  Act 
from  exercising  Its  maximum  constitutional 
authority  over  these  resources  or  to  limit 
the  enjoyment  of  them  by  the  people  of  the 
several  States.  Congress  has  expressly  pro- 
vided, as  we  have  observed,  for  the  preferen- 
tial use  and  enjoyment  of  these  resources  by 
the  States  and  municipalities,  as  well  as  for 
their  conservation  and  development  for 
power  and  other  beneficial  purposes. 

Obviously,  with  many  provisions  of  the 
act  protecting  States  and  municipalities,  no 
substantial  States'  rights  have  been  in- 
vaded or  usurped. 

A  sound  national  economy  In  the  years  to 
come  would  appear  to  require  progressive 
stream  plaimlng  and  orderly  development  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  country.  This 
can  be  substantially  accomplished  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  without 
doing  violence  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
people  of  the  several  StaUs.  The  act  recog- 
nizes the  fundamental  importance  of  the 
development  of  the  watershed  systems  of  the 
Nation,  yet  protects  the  people  of  the  Statea 
In  their  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  therefrom.  This  character  of  pro- 
gram will  ultimately  bring  to  all  cf  our  peo- 
ple maximum  benefits  from  multiple-pur- 
pose projects  combining,  where  possible, 
facilities  for  navigation,  fiood  control.  Irriga- 
tion, recreation,  pollution  abatement,  and 
the  generation  of  electric  energy. 

The  answer  to  the  question  posed  by  the 
title  of  this  article,  therefore.  Is  In  the  nega- 
tive; Federal  control  and  States'  rights  in 
water  power  resources  are  compatible.  The 
express  provisions  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
Impel  that  conclusion. 
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Mr.   NELSON.    Mr.   Speaker,   In   my 
home  city,  Columbia,  Mo.,  is  Stephens 
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College,  with  an  attendance  of  more  than 
1,800  young  women,  representing  every 
State  in  the  Union  and,  in  addition,  a 
number  of  foreign  countries.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  at  commencement  time,  my 
attention  was  attracted  to  a  story  ap- 
^  pearing  in  many  papers  and  which  re- 
ferred to  a  pledge  as  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  1941  graduating  class. 
Greatly  Interested,  I  wrote  President 
James  M.  Wood  for  further  Information, 
and  now  have  a  reply,  as  follows: 

About  a  year  ago  a  mnsage  came  to  the 
president  of  our  student  IxJdy  from  Mr  Bruce 
Gould,  editor  of  the  Ladles'  Home  Journal. 
In  this  message  he  stated.  "In  a  recent  public 
address.  Mr  Archibald  MacLelsh  made  the 
•tatemcnt  that  unless  America  regains  Its 
wnae  of  values  worth  fighting  for.  we  had 
just  as  well  leav*;  our  airplanes  unbuilt  and 
our  battleships  on  paper  What,  in  your 
judgment  and  that  of  your  fellow  students. 
mn  the  values  In  a  democracy  that  are  worth 
fighting  for?"  Her  leply,  printed  in  the  April 
Issue  of  the  Ladles'  Home  Journal,  was  sub- 
■tantially  this:  "A  democracy  to  me  is  a  form 
of  political  organization  where  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  is  an  individual  person- 
ality. As  such  he  is  endow-ed  with  certain 
rights  that  can  be  taken  from  him  by  no 
majority,  nor  minority  group,  and  by  no  in- 
stitution, whether  it  be  church  or  state. 
Among  these  rights  are  the  right  to  think,  to 
act,  to  speak,  and  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  I  re- 
ceived these  as  a  heritage  from  my  father  and 
my  father's  fathers  They  rest  tipon  my 
shoulders  as  a  responsibility  to  pass  thrm  on 
to  my  children  and  to  my  children's  childen. 
If  it  comes  to  a  choice  between  passing  this 
heritage  on  unchanged  to  them  and  my  own 
life,  my  life  is  a  small  forfeit  to  pay." 

This  question  and  the  reply  naturally 
caused  considerable  discussion  amongst  the 
students  on  our  campu5  during  the  past  year. 
About  2  weeks  before  school  closed,  the  senior 
class  met  in  a  body  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  25  to  draw  up  a  statement  that 
would  represent  the  ideals  for  which  they 
wished  to  stand.  This  they  had  printed  in  a 
little  booklet,  a  copy  of  which  I  wired  my 
•ecreury  last  night  to  forward  you  by  air 
mail.  This  committee  also  prepared  the 
statement  of  principles  that  was  placed  in 
jrour  hands.  Two  days  before  commencement 
•  committee  of  the  senior  class  waited  upon 
me  and  asked  that  they  be  given  a  place  on 
the  program  on  commencement  day.  They 
stated  neither  the  objective  nor  the  speaker. 
On  that  day  they  presented  to  me  a  scroll 
signed  voluntarily  by  every  member  of  the 
class. 

The  scroll  referred  to  carries  pledges 
and  principles  as  follows: 

THIS  I  WltX  DO 

1.  Fight  unwaveringly  for  the  principles  of 
democracy  in  my  town,  my  Bute,  and  my 
Nation. 

2.  Plgbt  for  the  education  of  women  In 
democratic  ideals  and  democratic  realities  so 
that  all  women,  working  from  the  American 

V      home    can  help  to   safeguard  the  spirit   of 
_        democracy  In  a  world    In   which   democracy 
Is  under  increasing  attack. 

3.  Fight  for  the  stimulation  of  Increased 
spiritual  faith  and  spiritual  vision  without 
which  no  democracy  can  long  endure. 

4  Fight  against  all  imdemocratic  forces 
In  American  life,  whether  such  forces  be  for- 
eign-inspired or  home-l)orn  In  the  hour  of 
the  Nation's  stress. 

6  Fight  these  philosophies  of  government 
which  would  reduce  men  to  soulless  automa- 
tons and  women  to  kitchen  slaves  and  mere 
incubators  for  the  state. 


6.  Fight,  If  war  should  come,  with  the  same 
cotirage  and  sacrifice  with  which  our  Ameri- 
can men  will  fight,  so  that  our  lines  on  the 
home  front,  as  well  as  on  the  battle  front, 
shall  prove  Impregnable. 

7.  Fight,  always  and  forever,  for  American 
Justice,  tolerance,  and  freedom  so  they  may 
stand  unhampered  and  unhindered  as  the 
hope  and  glury  of  a  world. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is  the 
hope  of  those  initiating  this  novel  move- 
ment of  young  people  that  it  may  find 
expiession  in  every  alumni  group  of  the 
college,  and  in  fact,  throughout  the  youth 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  R. 
BRYSON.  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA.  AND 
MISS  BETTY  JENSEN 


Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  presented  a  pro- 
gram over  radio  station  WWDC  last 
night.  June  15,  1941.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  meeting  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 

Theme:  Star-Spangled  Banner  (transcrip- 
tion ) . 

Mr.  Norman  Reed.  "1  believe  in  the 
United  States  of  America  as  a  Government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people: 
whose  Just  powers  are  derived  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed;  a  democracy  in  a 
Republic;  a  sovereign  Nation  of  many  sov- 
ereign States;  a  perfect  Union,  one  and  in- 
separable; established  upon  those  principles 
of  freedom,  equality.  Justice,  and  humanity 
for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed  their 
lives  and  fortiines.  I  therefore  believe  It  is 
my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  it.  to  sup- 
port Its  Constitution,  to  obey  its  laws,  to 
respect  its  flag,  and  to  defend  it  against  all 
enemies." 

Announcer  Gorr.  That  was  the  American's 
Creed,  written  by  William  Tyler  Page,  which 
introduces  another  in  the  series  of  programs 
arranged  under  the  auspices  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  and  dedicated  to  National 
Civilian  Defense. 

It  is  now  our  pleasure  to  introduce  E.  R. 
Burton,  oX  the  publicity  committee.  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars.  Department  of  Virginia. 
who  will  take  charge  of  tonights  program. 
Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Bttbton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Goff." 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The 
Cross  of  Malta  is  on  the  air  again  We 
expect  to  have  a  man  from  the  National 
Civilian  Defense  Committee  on  the  air  in 
a  couple  of  weeks  to  answer  an3^  questions 
that  any  of  you  might  want  answered  about 
home  defense.  If  you  have  any  questions 
that  you  would  like  to  have  answered  over 
the  air.  write  them  In  to  V.  F.  W.  In  care 
of  sUtlon  WWDC,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington,  D.  C.    Write  in  your  com- 


ments on  this  program.  We  would  like  to 
have  your  comments. 

Our  first  speaker  tonight  was  to  have  been 
the  Honorable  Ben  F.  Jensfn.  United  States 
Congressman  from  the  seventh  district  of 
Iowa,  one  of  the  best  friends  the  veterans 
have  on  Capitol  Hill.  Last  night  he  received 
a  telegram  that  one  of  his  World  War  bud- 
dies was  dead  in  Iowa;  he  took  a  plane  out 
of  Washington  to  be  at  the  funeral  today. 
His  daughter.  Miss  Betty  Jensen,  has  gra- 
ciously consented  to  read  her  fathers  mes- 
sage for  us  tonight.  Miss  Betty  Jensen,  now 
pinch-hitting  for  her  father     Miss  Jensen. 

Fellow  citizens,  at  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  the' Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  who  are  sponsoring 
these  programs  for  civilian  defense  in  this 
vicinity  under  the  able  leadership  of  my  gocd 
friend.  E.  R.  Burton.  To  WWDC,  who  are  so 
generously  contributing  the  facilities  of  -ir 
station  for  this  worthy  cause,  we  all  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude. 

While  I  am  one  of  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  who  does  not  feel  an  invasion  of 
this  country  can  be  made  by  any  foreign  na- 
tion or  combination  of  nations  against  a 
strong  national  defense  here,  yet  I  am  aware 
that  he  who  sows  safety  reaps  happiness. 
Consequently  I  propose  to  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  the  civilian-defense  program 
by  acting  in  a  cool,  deliberate  manner  and 
urge  every  loyal  American  to  do  likewise, 
without  fanning  the  flames  of  war  fear  and 
hysteria  in  any  way. 

How  simple  our  civilian  defense  program 
would  be  if  we  in  America  could  say  and 
know  that  all  the  people  of  this  free  land 
really  did  appreciate  to  the  fullest  the  many 
blessings  they  enjoy  under  the  protecting 
furls  of  Old  Glory,  the  symbol  of  everything 
that  is  fine  and  pure  and  good. 

So  I  say  to  you  tonight  my  fellow  citizens, 
that  unless  we  cf>n  Instill  that  love  of  country 
and  all  true  devotion  to  our  flag  Into  the 
hearts  and  miros  of  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  our  land,  who  will 
guard  our  portals  against  the  onslaught  of 
every  and  all  subversive  doctrine  from  within 
as  well  as  from  without,  then  our  efforts  in 
this  program  will  surely  come  to  naught.  Our 
flag,  the  symbol  of  liberty  and  tolerance, 
that  banner  of  freedom  and  enlightenment! 
must  mean  more  to  the  citizen  than  it  has 
meant  at  any  time  since  George  Washington 
and  Betsy  Ross  conceived  the  design  of  that 
revered  symbol  of  our  country,  or  when 
Abraham  Lincoln,  with  his  gaunt  flgure 
draped  in  his  shawl,  paced  the  corridors  of 
the  White  House  in  the  still  hours  of  many 
nights  praying  for  Divine  guidance  to  keep 
that  flag  flying  over  an  unbroken  Union.  I 
say  that  in  thic  hour  when  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  float  as  e  banner  of  hope  in  a  world 
that  is  dark  with  the  clouds  of  war.  in  a 
world  that  is  aflame  with  suspicion  and 
hatred,  that  flag  must  mean  more  to  us  to- 
day than  it  has  In  many  a  generation. 

If  that  flag  means  to  us  what  it  has  meant 
to  our  forefathtrs— if  it  means  free  govern- 
ment, if  it  means  constitutional  liberty  and 
rights,  if  it  means  enlightenment  and  prog- 
ress, if  it  means  equality  of  opportunity,  if 
it  means  the  inherent  right  born  in  each  and 
every  one  of  us  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness— then  that  flag  will  con- 
tinue to  fly  from  the  masthead  of  a  free  and 
invincible  Nation. 

If  it  means  merely  something  to  be  waved 
by  every  pressure  group  that  wants  special 
privileges  at  the  hands  of  a  government,  if 
it  means  merely  so  much  cloth  in  which  dem- 
agogs wrap  themselves  as  they  make  impos- 
sible promises  to  the  people,  if  it  means  only 
that  paraphernalia  of  politicians  who  are 
willing  to  destroy  the  confidence  in  a  nation 
and  in  the  flag  by  broken  promises  and 
ruined  policies,  then  I  say  to  you  there  ia 
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danger  that  that  revered  banner  and  all  It 
stands  for  may  be  made  to  trail  in  the  dust. 
It  is  time,  my  fellow  citizens,  for  each  one 
of  us  to  search  his  heart  and  honestly,  cou- 
rageously, and  sincerely  settle  In  bis  own 
mind  what  that  flag  really  means  to  him  and 
how  he  can  most  effectively  defend  his  home 
in  this  hour. 

What  does  the  flag  mean  to  us?  Does  it 
mean  something  behind  which  to  hide  an 
un-American  purpose?  Does  it  mean  some- 
thing to  be  invoked  when  we  want  to  acquire 
some  personal  gain?  Does  It  mean  something 
to  save  merely  when  we  are  trying  to  fool  the 
populace,  or  does  it  mean  to  each  one  of  us 
here  the  white  purity  of  purpose  which  moti- 
vated our  forefathers  when  they  fought  to 
open  up  for  individual  men  and  women  the 
pathway  to  higher  enlightenment,  the  path- 
way to  education,  the  pathway  to  culture,  the 
pathway  to  spiritual  attainments  which  must 
inevitably  lead  in  the  end  to  greater  purity 
of  purpose,  greater  purity  of  citizenship,  and 
a  greater  purity  of  humanity? 

Do  those  red  bars  mean  to  us  the  blood 
spilled  on  many  a  battleground  by  our  fore- 
fathers who  not  only  fought  and  bled  and 
tiled  but  who  sacrificed,  those  of  them  who 
lived,  who  denied  themselves,  who  held  them- 
selves firm  to  the  high  purpose  of  creating  for 
us  and  those  who  are  to  come  after  us  a  rich 
heritage  of  this  great  Nation,  with  Its  marvel- 
ous resources;  with  its  unparalleled  religious 
and  educational  Institutions;  with  the  high- 
est living  levels,  the  greatest  opportunities, 
the  finest  systems  of  transportation,  the 
highest  wages,  and  most  modern  working 
conditions  ever  achieved  by  anybody  since 
the  history  of  man  on  earth?  Whether  we 
realize  it  or  whether  we  do  not,  the  red  which 
makes  the  symbol  of  freedom  what  it  is.  is 
the  red  of  the  blood  that  was  shed  by  our 
devoted  and  consecrated  forebears  who  were 
willing  to  die.  If  need  be,  that  their  posterity 
might  live  more  richly,  more  intelligently, 
and  reach  higher  spiritual  and  cultural  at- 
tainments than  even  our  forefathers  them- 
selves could  hope  to  attain  In  their  day. 

Does  the  blue  in  that  field  represent  to  us 
the  fidelity  to  our  Ideal  of  free  government, 
to  the  Constitution,  to  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
that  win  cause  ug  to  stand  fast  in  the  face 
of  all  arguments,  of  all  persuasions,  of  all 
allurement  to  forget  the  way  of  cur  fathers 
and  the  principles  of  our  forebears?  Does 
that  field  of  blue  mean  an  unswerving  con- 
stancy to  the  American  way  of  government 
and  the  American  way  of  life  which  our  fore- 
fathers sacrificed  so  much  tc  establish  for  us? 

Do  those  stars  floating  in  the  field  of  blue 
represent  the  fidelity  to  the  purpose  of  the 
Infinite,  who  has  seen  fit  to  entrust  to  the 
hands  of  130,000.000  Americans  the  trustee- 
ship and  the  guardianship  of  the  freedom  of 
the  world? 

Oh.  my  friends,  if  Old  Glory  means  that  to 
us,  then  no  power  on  earth,  no  combination 
of  dictators  and  slave-driven  peoples  can 
ever  tear  that  glorious  banner  from  Its 
masthead  and  trail  it  in  the  dust  of  defeat. 

If  this  banner  means  to  us  the  courage  to 
stand  up  for  the  ideals  of  our  forefathers, 
to  stand  fast  for  the  ideas  for  which  they 
were  willing  to  fight  and  die  if  need  be.  then 
truly  Old  Glory  will  never  be  lowered  from 
the  masthead  to  trail  in  the  dust  of  defeat. 

We  are  now  In  this  hour  at  the  cross- 
roads of  decision.  Either  we  are  going  to 
maintain  the  American  way  of  government 
and  of  life  In  this  Nation  of  ours,  or  we  are 
going  to  abandon  the  American  way  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  life — the  way  of  freedom— 
under  the  pressure  of  aggressions  by  dicta- 
tors and  their  driven  slaves. 

I  wish  something  that  was  said  recently 
by  someone  could  l>e  read  over  the  radio  to 
the  American  people  every  night  before  they 
go  to  sleep  and  every  morning  when  they 
wake  up.    Let  me  give  you  the  phrase  now. 


because  It  is  a  statement  of  a  fundamental 
fact:  "Slaves  were  never  the  masters  of  free 
men  and  never  will  be."  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence, my  friends,  whether  those  slaves  be 
the  slaves  driven  by  the  dictators,  or  whether 
they  be  the  slaves  of  false  belief,  mistaken 
Ideas,  or  designing  propaganda. 

The  question  we  are  discussing  here  today 
Is  the  home  defense.  If  the  flag  does  not 
mean  to  us  those  ideals  which  I  have  out- 
lined, then  there  will  be  little  need  or  little 
use  for  home  defense. 

Three  thousand  miles  of  stormy  seas  sep- 
arate us  on  the  one  hand  and  six  or  seven 
thousand  miles  on  the  other,  from  any  poten- 
tial enemies  Yes,  God  is  good.  He  made  that 
sea.  then  He  blessed  us  with  America  where 
He  willed  we  should  be  free.  With  an  en- 
lightened unit  of  purpose  and  with  confidence 
in  our  Government,  we  have  in  this  Nation 
an  unbcundecl  capacity  for  producing  the 
blessings  of  peace.  Oh,  that  we  might  soon 
be  sending  bread,  the  blessing  of  peace,  to 
all  the  enslaved  peoples  across  the  sea. 

It  must  be  true — it  is  true— that  men  fight- 
ing willingly  and  voluntarily  for  their  own 
liberties  and  their  own  hearthstones,  will 
fight  more  valiantly  and  more  Intelligently 
tharx.men  who  fight  because  they  are  driven 
to  fight  by  the  petty  tyrants  and  despou  of 
dictators 

With  what,  then,  shall  our  home  defense 
be  most  concerned  at  this  time? 

It  must  be  concerned  primarily  with  de- 
fending and  preserving  the  Const  tution  of 
the  United  States. 

It  must  be  concerned  primarily  with  the 
defense  and  preservation  of  our  constitutional 
form  of  government,  and  our  American  sys- 
tem of  government  and  of  life. 

It  must  be  concerned  primarily  with  the 
defense  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

It  must  be  concerned  primarily  with  vigi- 
lance and  opposition  against  those  alien  doc- 
trines which  Communists  or  Fascists  or 
Nazis  or  any  other  minions  of  absolutism  in 
any  form  have  been  so  busily  spreading  among 
cur  people. 

Make  no  mistake;  any  man  who  opposes 
free  enterprise,  or  free  government,  or  in- 
dividual liberty  in  the  United  States  is  an 
enemy  of  the  people.  Any  individual  or 
group  of  individuals  who-~propose  to  sub- 
merge the  identity  of  the  American  Nation, 
the  American  people,  and  the  American  flag 
under  any  other  flag  or  people  is  an  enemy  of 
the  American  people. 

Anyone  who  advocates  the  abandonment 
of  our  traditional  form  of  political  procedure 
under  the  Constitution  Is  an  enemy  of  the 
people. 

Home  defense  means  the  defense  of  Ameri- 
can ideals,  of  the  American  way  of  govern- 
ment, of  the  American  way  of  life,  of  Indi- 
vidual freedom,  against  the  most  dangerous 
subversive  Influences  that  have  ever  assailed 
this  country. 

Our  home  defense  in  this  Nation  must  need 
be  a  defense  against  the  danger  of  our  being 
buried  under  the  debris  of  our  wrecked  Ideals 
much,  much  more  than  of  any  dibris  of 
wrecked  buildings. 

Wrecked  buildings  may  In  time  be  rebuilt, 
but  wrecked  Ideals  are  a  long  time  being 
restored. 

How  clear  was  Thomas  Jefferson's  foresight 
when  he  exclaimed.  "My  God,  how  little  do 
my  countrymen  know  what  precious  bless- 
ings they  are  In  possession  of.  and  which  no 
other  people  on  earth  can  enjoy." 

"The  last  hope  of  htmian  liberty  In  this 
world  rests  on  us.  We  ought  for  so  dear  a 
stake  sacrifice  every  attachment  and  every 
enmity.  •  •  •  Trusted  with  the  destinies 
of  this  Republic  •  •  •  the  monument  of 
human  rights  •  •  •  and  the  depository 
of  the  sacred  fire  of  freedom  and  self-gov- 
ernment, whence  It  is  to  be  lighted  up  In 
other  regions  of  the  earth,  U  other  teglons  ot 


the  earth  shall  ever  become  susceptible  of 
Its  benign  influence  •  •  •  to  what  sac- 
rifices of  Interest  or  convenience  ought  not 
these  considerations  to  animate  us?  To 
what  compromises  of  opinion  and  inclination, 
to  maintain  harmony  and  union  among  our- 
selves, and  to  preserve  from  all  danger  this 
hallowed  ark  of  human  hope  and  happiness?" 
Then  you  who  are  listening  to  my  voice 
might  well  ask  this  question:  What  can  I  do 
to  be  most  helpful  to  my  country  now?  My 
answer  is  this,  simply  and  honestly: 

Thank  God  you  are  an  American;  then  be 
an  American — live  it.  Love  your  flag;  defend 
It  against  all  enemies  from  within  and  from 
without.  Take  part  in  the  civilian  defense 
program;  back  up  the  boys  who  are  tenting 
tonight  on  the  old  campground.  Pray  that 
peace  may  soon  come  to  a  troubled  world  and 
that  our  boys  and  our  flag  may  be  spared. 
But  never  be  afraid  to  say  and  to  do  that 
which  your  good  American  conscience  tells 
you  Is  the  right,  regardless  of  any  force  on 
earth.  That  is  your  inherent  right  and  duty 
as  an  American  citizen.  Guard  It  with  all 
your  might. 

And  now  in  conclusion  let  me  say  that  tc 
me  civilian  defense,  or  home  defense,  national 
defense,  and  Americanism  are  synonymous. 
We  cannot  have  one  without  the  other,  and 
by  the  same  token  we  mrist  have  them  all 
or  we  have  none.  That  we  may  have  them  all 
we  must  have  that  patriotic  purpose  of  mind 
and  heart  of  working  in  unison  for  all  we 
hold  dear  for  that  safety  and  preservation 
of  our  American  Ideals,  the  bulwark  of  our 
great  Republic. 

Mr.  Burton.  Thank  you.  Miss  Betty  Jensen, 
for  so  ably  substiutlng  for  your  father. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  our  next  speaker  is 
the  Honorable  Joseph  Raleigh  Bsyson. 
United  States  Congressman  from  the  Fourth 
District  of  South  Carolina;  a  veteran  and  one 
who  has  demonstrated  by  his  voting  in  Con- 
gress that  he  is  really  a  friend  of  the  veterans. 
Comrade  Brtson. 

Mr.  Brtson.  Comrade  Burton  and  ycu,  my 
comrades  of  the  radio  audience,  it  is  Indeed 
an  honor  to  have  been  Invited  to  speak  on 
the  program  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  It  Is  sincerely  hoped  that 
when  the  last  of  your  organization  has 
crossed  the  Great  Divide  there  will  be  no' 
more  veterans  of  foreign  wars.  I  am  to  speak 
to  you  briefly  on  the  subject  of  home  defense. 

HOME    DEFENSE 

Modern  warfare  has  produced  a  new  type 
of  brutality— brutality  on  the  home  front. 

The  horrors  of  warfare  conducted  on  the 
modern  scale  soon  came  to  the  surface  in 
Britain,  where  the  civilian  populatUns  of 
London.  Bristol.  Coventry,  and  other  cities 
were  made  targets  of  incessant  and  merciless 
bombing  attacks.  In  fact,  the  tactics  and 
strategy  of  modem  warfare  as  revealed  In 
Europe  and  Asia  consist  In  a  large  measure 
of  subjecting  civilian  populations  and  cities 
to  attacks  aimed  at  disruption  and  destruc- 
tion to  break  morale  and  destroy  factories. 

America  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  the  warn- 
ing sounded  by  the  appalling  and  tragic 
events  abroad.  Somewhat  repioved.  as  we 
are.  from  the  actual  scene  of  today's  war. 
many  may  look  upon  the  Idea  of  organizing 
fire-bomb  spotters,  air-raid-shelter  crews,  fire 
fighters,  and  the  like  as  farfetched  and  un- 
necessary. I  would  ask  those  who  regard 
such  an  eventuality  as  mythical  to  recall  for 
a  moment  what  a  strange  and  unbelievable 
phenomena  the  digging  of  trench  shelters 
in  London's  Hyde  Park  first  seemed.  While 
the  need  for  heme  defense  might  not  be  as 
imperative  or  immediate  as  the  production 
of  planes  and  tanks  for  American  defense 
and  British  aid,  it  Is  nonetheless  as  vital 
and  Important.  We  must  develop  a  system 
of  home  defense  capable  of  standing  up  to 
th-  demands  of  any  eventuality,  if  we  are 
to  be  »   naUou  fully   prepared.    Mayor  Ia 
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Ouardla  offered  a  practical  anal3rsl8  of  the  sit- 
uation when  he  declared  that  there  existed 
•  B5-percent  chance  that  most  of  the  services 
c.vated  under  the  home -defense  program 
wo\ild  never  be  used  and  then  added  that 
"we  cannot  afford  to  take  the  fi-percent 
chance."  We  must  be  fully  prepared  to  meet 
any  attack  on  America's  home  front  how- 
ever remote  the  posatblltty  of  such  an  attack 
may  seem. 

For  thousands  of  Americans,  eager  to  do 
their  part  In  the  present  emergency,  the  way 
la  now  open  to  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  strength  and  security  of  cur 
Nation.  Their  aid  can  be  added  to  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense  which  was  organized  for 
mobilization  of  every  volunteer  service  avail- 
able in  America. 

The  program  of  home  defense  as  projected 
by  the  O.  C.  D.  Is  the  boldest  thrust  in  the 
direction  of  total  preparedness  this  Nation 
has  ever  known.  It  Is  a  program  so  vast  in 
scope  and  maf^nltude  as  to  require  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  a  united  nation.  That 
the  American  people  will  not  fail  to  respond 
with  be«t  possible  cooperation  Is  the  belief 
in  which  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  has 
usumed  Itc  great  undertaking. 

The  American  people  may  differ  on  the 
question  of  foreign  policy.  Honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion  are  necessary  In  a  democ- 
racy. The  privilege  to  entertain,  express 
and  contend  for  different  policies  and  prin- 
ciples Is  highly  prcper  In  a  true  democracy. 

On  the  question  of  home  defense,  how- 
ever, there  Is  hardly  room  for  any  difference 
of  opinion  There  are  those  who  strenu- 
ously oppose  the  Idea  of  sending  our  armed 
forces  to  fight  on  foreign  soil  as  a  measure 
of  defense.  But  no  citizen,  worthy  of  the 
name,  he.sltates  on  the  question  of  home  de- 
fense. In  performance  of  duty  may  there 
be  no  wavering  or  faltering  on  the  part  of 
any  citizen.  For  the  defense  of  our  homes 
•nd  homeland,  let  there  be  pledged  our  Uvea, 
our  fortune,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

It  don  us  well  to  repeat  the  lines  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott: 

"Breathes  there  the  man.  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  Is  my  own.  my  native  land! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  wlth'n  him  burn'd 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turn'd. 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go.  mark  him  well; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell: 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim; 
Despite   those  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  In  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And.  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  unhonor'd.  and  uiisung." 

Mr.  Bttbton.  Thank  you.  Conarade  Brtson. 
for  a  good  t.alk  on  Home  and  National  Civilian 
Defense.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  our  speak- 
ers next  Sunday  will  be  Mr  Raymond  Spring- 
KK.  Congressman  from  Indiana,  and  Congress- 
man Geokck  M  Gbant  of  Alabama.  Past  De- 
partment Commander  of  the  Department  of 
Alabama,  of  the  American  Legion. 

Mr.  NosMAN  Rxxo.  This  has  been  a  pres- 
entation ci  the  public-relations  service  of 
station  WWDC  The  prugram  was  another 
In  the  series  of  national-civilian  defense 
programs  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  The  program  was  in  charge  of 
Mr.  E.  R.  Burton  of  the  publicity  committee. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  department 
of  Virginia,  who  acted  as  master  of  cere- 
monies. Listen  in  again  next  Siuday  at  the 
same  time  for  another  program  In  this  se- 
ries. 

Ify  Country  Tis  of  Thee  (transcription). 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JULIAN  P.  ALEXANDER 


vir.  McGEHEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  submit  the  address  made 
by  Hon.  Julian  P.  Alexander,  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sixth 
assembly  of  the  descendants  of  the  cam- 
paign, siege,  and  defense  of  Vicksburg.  on 
May  25,  1941.  The  Blue  and  Grey  So- 
ciety held  its  meeting  in  the  Vicksburg 
National  Military  Park.  The  address  of 
Col.  William  Cattron  Rigby.  who  also 
spoke  on  the  occasion,  may  be  found  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  page  A2524. 

Judge  Alexander's  father,  the  late  C.  H. 
Alexander,  a  leader  of  the  Mississippi 
bar,  lost  an  eye  in  fighting  the  besiegers 
of  the  city  of  Vicksburg.  and  Mississippi- 
ans  are  proud  of  his  record. 

Judge  Alexander  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion  by  pleading  for  the  unity 
of  our  citizens.    The  address  follows: 

It  Is  difBcult  to  translate  the  spirit  of  this 
occasion  Into  words.  Its  significance  Inspires 
sentiment  but  not  speech;  it  moves  the  heart 
but  stills  the  tongue. 

I  shall  not  recount  to  you  matters  of 
history  with  which  you  are  all  familiar.  Many 
of  these  stirring  events  1  learned  from  one 
of  my  own  blood,  who.  as  a -stripling  soldier 
of  17.  fought  the  besiegers  of  this  beleaguered 
city  in  a  bitter  contest  which  cost  hihi  the 
sacrifice  of  an  eye.  This  disfigurement  later 
came  to  be  seen  by  me  as  a  badge  of  honor. 
It  is  stimulating  to  one's  spirit  to  recall  that 
there  remained  to  him  sufficient  sight  with 
which  in  later  years  he  beheld  with  pride  the 
glory  of  a  single  flag  and  a  heart  which  beat 
with  pride  at  its  symbol  ;sm. 

Indeed,  the  thing  which  we  do  here  today 
is  in  itself  a  symbol.  If  this  assemblage 
differs  from  that  which  nearly  four  decades 
ago  occupied  these  hills,  it  is  only  in  its  out- 
ward aspects.  The  mobilization  of  minds  Is 
not  less  effective  than  the  regimentation  of 
men.  In  a  gathering  such  as  this  the  reali- 
ties of  homage  and  of  heroism  are  made 
visible. 

You  are  the  descendants  of  an  honored 
people.  You  sprang  from  those  from  whom 
all  earthly  wealth  had  been  snatched,  yet 
who  left  to  you  a  legacy  of  those  eternal  and 
Intangible  qualities  which  determine  whether 
there  shall  be  courage  or  cowardice,  loyalty  or 
Indifference  Today,  we  need  what  they 
exemplified — courage,  patience,  and  that 
wiUlngness  to  sacrifice  which  Is  bcm  of  a 
lofty  recklessness  of  devotion  which  pauses 


not  to  count  the  cost.  These  your  ancestors 
remind  you.  as  did  the  chief  captain  of  the 
host  to  Paul,  "with  a  great  sum  obtained  1 
this  freedom,"  to  which  you  were  enabled  to 
say  with  Paul,  "I  was  free  born." 

Your  patriotism  has  a  noble  pedigree.  You 
sprang  from  men  who  fought  not  for  slavery 
but  for  freedom,  and  In  their  bequest  they 
sealed  their  patriotism  in  the  purple  testa- 
ment of  bleeding  war.  It  is  a  sacred  trust. 
You  are  not  only  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
generation  which  has  gone  before  but  trustees 
for  that  which  Is  to  come.  You  who  are 
descended  from  the  defenders  of  Vicksburg 
have  now  become  the  defenders  of  the  faith. 
The  siege  laid  by  apathy  and  indifference 
upon  the  hearts  of  our  people  can  be  just  as 
effective  to  starve  them  into  the  death  of 
patriotism  as  can  beleaguered  forces  of  steel 
starve  bodies  into  weak  attrition. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  accept 
the  truth  that  no  one  is  a  good  citizen 
if  he  is  not  a  good  Misslssippian.  And 
no  one  can  be  a  better  Mississippian  than 
he  Is  an  American.  The  character  of  the 
Father  of  our  Covintry  has  been  aptly  sum- 
marized Into  a  fit  and  familiar  phrase. 
Washington  was  first  in  war  becau.se  he 
was  first  in  peace:  he  was  first  In  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  because  his  coun- 
try was  first  In  his  own  heart.  It  is  not 
a  new  thought  that  our  development  of  a 
scientific  progress  has  given  to  us  modem 
Inventions  with  which  we  may  speak  with 
a  voice  heard  around  the  world  or  travel 
In  a  moment  to  Its  remotest  parts.  Wash- 
ington had  none  of  these  things.  Today 
we  have  them  all  but  do  not  have  Wash- 
ington. We  are  reminded  that  things  are 
not  our  realities  so  much  as  thoughts,  and 
that  purposes  have  more  power  than  people. 
At  a  time  when  public  opinion  is  divided 
upon  the  expediency  of  convoying  supplies 
to  a  di.'Jtressed  people  we  should  concern 
xDurselves  with  the  necessity  for  the  safe 
convoy  between  mind  and  heart  of  our 
thoughts  and  purposes  that  they  be  pro- 
tected by  the  armaments  of  unselfishness 
and  faith.  Patriotism  is  one  of  our  peace- 
time essentials;  It  is  not  to  be  imported 
but  Inspired.  Patriotism  is  one  of  our 
undeveloped  resources,  and  without  it  the 
Industries  of  jjeace  may  not  operate  and 
the  battles  of  peace  cannot  be  won.  With- 
out it  struggle  has  no  purpose,  sacrifice 
no  heroism,  and  victory  no  glory.  If  we 
take  from  anything  everything  which  makes 
It  something  we  have  nothing. 

Wars  too  often  come  because  men  lose 
the  battles  of  peace.  A  Chinese  philosopher 
o'  today  has  said  that  If  "we  should  perspire 
more  in  peace,  we  would  bleed  less  in  war." 
The  devices  of  war  change  with  the  years. 
The  ingenuity  of  men's  minds  and  the  de- 
pravity of  their  hearts  make  common  cause 
to  devise  mans  destruction.  The  para- 
phernalia of  peace  remains  the  same  The 
reason  why  swords  may  be  beaten  into 
plowshares  and  spears  into  pruning  hooks 
is  because  they  are  cast  of  the  same  metal. 
Tne  faithful  use  of  either  burnishes  their 
surfaces  with  a  brightness  akin  to  glory; 
and  disuse  brings  to  them  that  rust  which 
possesses  all  of  the  destructive  oxidation 
of  Indifference.  A  nation  which  provides 
beneficent  services  to  protect  our  lands 
against  soil  erosion  falls  short  of  Its  com- 
plete service  when  it  falls  to  guard  them 
against  soul  erosion.  There  should  be  a 
Monroe  Doctrine  of  the  heart  which  throws 
about  the  sources  of  our  loyalty  a  protecting 
insulation  secure  against  the  Invasion  of 
hostile  ideas  and  false  Idealism. 

Even  as  Nature  has  cast  Its  healing  man- 
tle of  green  about  the  scars  which,  in  times 
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past,  have  disfigured  these  noble  hills,  so 
have  men's  hearts  become  healed  from  the 
wounds  of  those  animosities  which  denied  to 
them  the  power  to  think  straight  and  to  see 
clearly.  I  still  believe  In  the  principle  of 
States'  rights,  but  I  believe  also  In  national 
duties.  Today,  our  fight  is  not  for  union  but 
for  unity.  Eighty  years  ago  the  stream  of 
liberty  and  union  was  beset  with  storm 
and  vexed  with  conflicting  currents  dividing 
Its  course.  For  4  years  these  lesser  currents 
fought  their  meandering  way  only  to  con- 
verge again  Into  a  majestic  current  which 
leads  Its  sure  course  down  toward  the  main 
of  peace  and  tmlty,  and  upon  whose  proud 
bosom  there  ride  th^  golden  galleons  of 
greater  glory.  Today 
no  more  with  our  Bili 
our  bill  of  duties.  T 
There  should  be  one 
Anthem  is  to  be  sung 


ur  concern  should  be 

of  Rights  than  with 

ay,  there  Is  one  flag. 

pie.     Our  National 

8  a  chorus  and  not  as 


a  solo.  It  is  written  in  the  key  of  American- 
ism. It  Is  not  a  tune!  so  much  as  a  truth. 
We,  who  so  proudly!  sing  "My  Country." 
should  hear  the  echo  thrown  back  from  every 
mountainside:  "My  cl|tizen."  Is  It  a  mere 
song  which  our  lips  ^ing  that  our  banner 
should  "long  wave  ovet  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  tlie  brave"?  Knowing 
hearts  will  answer  that|  if  it  is  to  wave  at  all, 
it  must  be  held  aloftjln  the  faithful  grasp 
of  a  united  people.  Tlhls  shall  be  a  land  of 
the  free  only  so  long  as  It  is  the  home  of  the 
brave.  i 

We  stand  amidst  the  graves  of  a  thousand 
unknown  soldiers  bivouacked  in  the  battle 
abbeys  of  these  templed  hills.  Their  names 
are  to  fame  unknown,  ret  we  know  the  hearts 
of  them.  They  are  not  silent  for  their  deeds 
still  speak  to  listenlijig  hearts.  We  honor 
these  who  left  their  hpmes  that  they  might 
protect  them,  who  sacrificed  their  lives  that  a 
nation  should  have  lijfe.  Not  homeless  are 
these  who  in  the  twilight  of  life's  glorious 
day  lay  down  to  rest!  like  drowsy  children 
upon  the  bosom  of  a  I  kindly  mother  earth. 
Mississippi  now  claims  them  as  her  own. 
She  keeps  eternal  vlgijl  about  their  sleeping 
couch.  Today,  she  scatters  the  blossoms  of 
May  about  them,  ana  In  October,  she  will 
draw  above  them  her  variegated  coverlet  In 
the  quilted  designs  or  autumn's  leafy  pat- 
terns, bordered  wth  forget-me-nots.  At  eve- 
ning the  old  river  Intones  Its  mournful 
threnody.  Nearby  the  weeping  willow,  still 
disconsolate,  mourns  1  Its  loss,  like  Rachel 
weeping  for  her  children,  because  they  are 
not.  ! 

Yet.  our  heads  bowl  not  In  tragedy  but  In 
triumph,  for  at  the  whispered  suggestion  of 
the  noonday's  zephyrs  the  reeds  and  folding 
grass  nod  rjrthmic  acqtjilescence  to  an  ancient 
truth  "except  a  grain  of  wheat  fall  in  the 
ground  and  die  •  •[  •."  Fourscore  years 
ago,  an  overwhelming  force  took  this  city  but 
not  Its  spirit.  This  Incident  has  Its  lesson. 
It  Is  that  he  who  ruleth  his  spirit  is  greater 
than  he  who  taketh  u  city.  Loyalty  Is  ex- 
hibited by  arms  and  [by  the  devices  of  de- 
struction, but  It  springjs  from  about  the  altars 
of  that  shrine  we  ca  1  the  hearts  of  men. 
Let  us  therefore  keep  cur  hearts  with  all  dili- 
gence for  out  of  them  are-the  issues  of  life. 
These  whom  we  honof  today  were  not  con- 
quered but  were  morei  than  conquerors,  and 
today  we  think  of  VJlcksburg  in  terms  of 
victory. 

Through  them,  thelil'  descendants  In  blood 
and  privilege  become  eich  a  sovereign.    Their 


Army  Pay 


hearts  shall  be  their 


power,  and  liberty  sh^  be  their  glory  for- 
ever and  forever. 


LXXXVn— App. 


kingdom,  unity   their 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON  EDWIN  ARTHUR 
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Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  which  I  delivered  yester- 
day over  the  radio: 

It  Is  my  purpose  tonight  to  discuss  H.  R. 
4944.  which  I  Introduced  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  June  3  and  which  is 
now  before  the  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs. The  title  of  this  bill  reveals  its  objec- 
tive, namely,  to  Increase  the  monthly  base 
pay  of  certain  enlisted  men  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

Ever  since  May  1940,  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  called  the  Congress  into 
extraordinary  session  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  to  the  Nation  the  vital  necessity 
of  embarking  upon  the  most  g'gantlc  defense 
program  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  has  been 
my  opportunity  to  vote  for  measure  after 
measure  designed  to  carry  out  this  program. 
Along  with  the  rest  of  the  Congress  and  the 
country  I  felt  that  it  was  high  time  to  take 
these  steps  necessary  to  national  defense 
especially  because  so  little  had  been  done 
before  this  While  the  totalitarian  govern- 
ments of  Europe  had  been  steadily  strength- 
ening themselves  by  mass  production  of 
weapons  of  modern  warfare.  It  seemed  that 
the  democracies  had  be^-n  enjoying  a  fateful 
slumber.  Certainly  our  great  Nation,  al- 
though apparently  awake  to  the  dire  conse- 
quences of  a  world  dominated  by  Hitler  or 
Stalin,  was  doing  nothing  about  preventing 
such  a  poESibility  except  through  lip  service. 
This  was  the  situation  in  May  1940  when  the 
powerful  mechanized  German  Armies  swept 
most  of  the  remaining  free  governments 
from  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  was  a 
situation  which  was  certainly  not  «>ncourag- 
ing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Government  had  to  start  building 
practically   from   scratch. 

But  if  the  country  was  slow  in  realizing  its 
mistake,  the  Congress  was  quick  to  reflect  the 
desires  of  a  revitalized  people  and  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  Congress  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
obey  the  dictates  of  my  people  >it  home 
which  were  substantially  to  carry  out  com- 
plete national  defense  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible speed. 

Probably  the  most  constructive  step  which 
was  ever  taken  in  the  great  defense  program 
which  is  now  well  under  way  was  the  passage 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1940.  This 
measure  gradually  called  to  Uncle  Sam's  pro- 
tection a  million  and  a  half  of  the  finest, 
most  patriotic  young  men  that  have  ever 
offered  their  services  to  a  great  cause  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe  my  boundless  ad- 
miration for  these  boys  drawn  from  every 
family  and  from  every  corner  of  this  broad 
land.    It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  If  the  de- 


Telopment  of  the  fighting  forces  of  the  United 
States  continue  with  the  enthusiasm  which 
our  bojrs  have  already  made  manifest,  you 
have  the  right  to  expect  the  greatest  force 
for  the  defense  of  America  that  has  ever  been 
gathered  together  under  any  flag. 

But  when  one  praises  and  acknowledges 
the  splendid  patriotism  of  these  young  men 
he  must  of  necessity  at  the  same  time  take 
cognizance  of  the  accompanying  sacrifices 
they  have  made.  Need  I  tell  you  of  the  num- 
ber of  farm  lads  who  have  left  their  parents 
almost  without  help  on  their  farms  in  order 
to  make  their  contribution  to  this  program? 
Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  thousands  of  col- 
lege men  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
others  have  given  up  lucrative  positions  to 
loin  the  ranks  of  this  great  Army?  Or  need 
i  tell  you  of  the  countless  boys  who  have 
left  their  dearly  loved  homes  for  the  first  time 
In  their  lives  and  even  at  this  hour  are  wit- 
nessing the  heart-rending  pangs  of  hoineslck- 
ness  and  nostalgia?  Certainly  I  do  not  need 
to  point  these  facts  out  because  they  are 
only  too  well  known  by  every  man  and  woman 
who  listens  to  my  message  tonight.  Why  are 
these  facts  well  known  about  the  soldiers  of 
our  country,  their  Joys,  their  sorrows,  their 
sacrifices?  The  answer  Is  simple  enough  be- 
cause their  problems  are  the  problems  of 
every  family  In  America.  The  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  has  reached  into  every  family  of 
America  and  has  In  each  case  taken,  for  a 
time  at  least,  the  treasure  of  that  family  for 
the  defense  of  our  beloved  country.  It  has 
brought  about  all  this  without  a  word  of 
audible  complaint  coming  either  from  the 
soldier  or  his  people.  Certainly  this  is  the 
apotheosis  of  the  American  spirit  In  our 
modern   crisis. 

But  let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  and  de- 
scribe other  phases  of  this  mighty  effort  to 
make  America  invulnerable  to  atUck.  1  have 
dwelt  at  some  length,  and  Justly  so.  upon  a 
description  of  the  unprecedented  response  of 
the  young  manhood  of  this  Nation  to  a  call  to 
patriotic  duty.  I  have  extolled  them  and  will 
continue  to  extoU  them  long  after  their  acts 
have  embellished  the  pages  of  our  noble  his- 
tory. I  wish  I  could  praise  with  equal  fervor 
some  of  the  other  forces  which  are  supposedly 
bent  upon  the  same  course  of  preserving 
American  liberties  as  our  soldiers  are.  It  U 
not  my  objective  In  these  remarks  to  condemn 
or  to  castigate  any  Individuals  or  groups,  but 
I  cannot  resist  ^calling  to  their  attention  the 
pattern  they  should  follow  of  devotion  to  the 
ideal  of  the  American  way  that  I  must  con- 
fess is  best  emulated  by  the  young  men  of  the 
United  States. 

I  listened  with  rapt  Interest  the  other  day 
to  some  amazing  testimony  that  was  borne 
out  by  a  Member  of  Congress  who  had  in- 
spected the  construction  of  Army  camps  and 
cantonments  throughout  the  country.  I  was 
frankly  astounded  when  I  heard  that  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  have  been  wasted  in  this 
construction  program  alone.  These  figures 
were  not  based  on  assumption,  not  based  on 
hearsay,  but  they  were  based  on  cold,  hard 
facts.  And  If  extravagance  Is  so  evident  In 
an  almost  Infinitesimal  part  of  the  whole  pro- 
gram, what  figures  can  be  large  enough  to 
adequately  describe  the  deliberate  waste 
which  Is  going  on  In  many  other  parts  of  this 
program.  I  for  one  deplore  this  waste,  not 
only  because  it  must  be  paid  by  the  sweat  and 
the  toil  of  the  great  rank  and  file  of  our  Amer- 
ican citizenry,  but  also  because  It  Is  being 
countenanced  and  Indulged  In  by  the  very 
men  who  ought  to  be  above  such  degrading 
practices;  by  men  in  high  places  who  should 
be    setting    the    example    of    distinguished 
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patriotism  to  the  boys  In  the  training  camps. 
Such  a  comparison  U  a  shameful  commentary 
upon  thoae  whose  very  right  to  healthy  pro&U 
should  make  them  all  the  more  mindful  of  the 
necessity  to  use  the  revenues  pouring  In  for 
our  defense  wisely  and  carefully. 

I  want  to  also  take  this  opportunity  to  tell 
those  communistic  elements  hiding  behind 
the  broad  shoulders  of  patriotic  American 
labor  that  If  the  Inarticulate  public  Is  ever 
able  to  lay  a  hand  on  those  responsible  for 
the  strife  which  has  gone  a  long  way  to  sab- 
otage our  defense  industries  that  tLey  will  be 
■orry  they  ever  raised  their  ugly  heads  Upon 
thoae  communistic  elements  do  I  place  the 
blame  for  the  dearth  of  equipment  and 
weapons  of  preservation  that  our  glorious 
American  soldiery  Is  witnessing  today.  The 
fathers  and  mothers  of  these  soldiers  can  never 
forget  that  deliberate  attempts  to  stop  the 
flow  of  arms  and  tanks  and  munitions  from 
our  great  factories  will  Jeopardize  not  only 
the  effectiveness  but  the  lives  of  their  sons  If 
they  are  ever  called  upon  to  do  battle  In 
defenfe  of  America 

Taking  Into  consideration  the  evidence 
which  I  have  submitted  to  you  this  evening 
of  the  deliberate  waste  In  certain  phases  of 
construction,  of  the  stubborn  selfishness  of 
groups  of  our  body  politic  in  the  face  of  the 
most  serious  threat  to  freedom  we  have  ever 
known,  of  the  complaints,  the  dissatisfaction, 
the  hindering  that  have  emanated  from  un- 
patriotic elements.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  forgotten  man  of  the  whole 
defensive  effort  Is  your  son.  your  son.  and 
your  son  now  in  training  in  the  great  mili- 
tary camps  throughout  America.  And  for 
these  very  reasons,  because  I  know  that  ex- 
e«»lve  proflu  are  being  made  out  of  the 
bUItons  the  Congress  has  appropriated,  be- 
cause I  am  aware  that  American  labor  Is  re- 
ceiving for  its  services  at  least  5  and  per- 
baps  10  times  the  compensation  which  the 
Army  Is  getting,  and  because  the  soldiers  of 
this  country  are  on  duty  24  hours  a  day.  7 
days  a  week,  and  for  at  least  1  year.  I  believe 
that  it  Is  in  order  at  this  time  to  propose  that 
their  base  pay  be  raised  from  $21  a  month  to 
•43  a  month.  Many  of  these  men  are  sending 
what  money  they  can  scrape  together  home 
to  their  needy  families.  They  are  In  many 
cases  exhausting  this  small  sum  In  the  very 
necessities  of  life  at  the  camps,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  constitute  the  very  backbone 
of  the  protection  which  Uncle  Sam  must  count 
upon  If  and  when  the  far-flung  and  aggres- 
■Ive  forces  of  the  dictators  see  fit  to  penetrate 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  They  are  deserving 
of  their  hire,  and  it  should  be  the  very  best 
that  this  Nation  can  possibly  provide. 


TIm  Ineqiuitj  of  Any  Increase  in  the  Fed- 
eral Gasoline  Tax — A  Tax  Wronf  in 
Principle 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  KLEBERG 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  June  16,  1941 


ARGUMENT   RELATIVE   TO   INCREASE   IN 
FEDERAL  TAX   ON   GASOLINE 


Mr.  KLEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcoro.  I  Include  the  following  argu- 
ment with  regard  to  the  increase  of  the 
Federal  tax  on  gasoline: 

There  Is  no  compromlw  with  a  principle. 
Take  crime,  for  example.    It  Is  true  that  a 
murder  Is  considered  a  "worse"  crime  than 


larceny,  and  the  punishment  received  by  the 
murderer  Is  consideralHy  more  severe  than 
the  penary  placed  upon  thievery.  Both  the 
killer  and  the  thief  are  lawbreakers,  and  the 
degree  of  the  crime  In  no  way  alters  the  fact 
that  txjth  are  equally  guilty  of  antisocial  con- 
duct.   A  crime  Is  a  crime. 

Similarly,  the  rate  at  which  a  particular 
tax  is  levied  may  govern  the  amount  of  pun- 
ishment which  the  tax  delivers.  But  If  the 
tax  is  Inequitable  In  concept— If  It  violates 
fundamental,  established  principles  of  sound 
taxation— the  degree  of  tte  burden  which 
the  tax  Imposes  has  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  its  undeslrability  as  a  violator  of 
principle. 

Thus  a  Federal  gasoline  tax  levied  at  214 
cents  per  gallon  would  Impose  a  much  greater 
hardship  upon  those  who  must  consume  gaso- 
line in  order  to  earn  a  living  than  would  a 
IVa-ceQt  tax.  But  a  Federal  gasoline  tax 
levied  at  any  rate-  at  ',»  cent  or  at  12  cents- 
Imposes  an  inequitable  penalty  upon  farmers, 
laborers,  truckers,  and  all  other  gasoline  con- 
sumers, because  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  is 
wrong  in  principle. 

FinJERAL  TAX  NOT  A  HOAO  TAX 

The  Federal  gasoline  tax  is  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple because  It  Is  not.  and  never  has  been,  a 
tax  for  roads.  The  gasolini;  tax  was  devised 
by  the  States  as  a  special  t&x  paid  by  motor- 
vehicle  operators  for  the  usf  of  the  highways, 
and  It  was  accepted  as  an  equitable  method 
of  raising  revenue  for  road  Improvement.  In 
contrast,  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  first  was 
enacted  In  1932  as  an  emergency  and  tem- 
porary tax  to  provide  funds  to  replace  the 
declining  yield  from  established  sources. 

No  pretense  has  been  made  that  the 
Federal  gasoline  tax  is  a  tax  for  high- 
ways. Farmers  who  use  gasoline  in  a 
tractor  or  stationary  engine,  for  instance, 
must  pay  the  same  amount  of  tax  as  the 
truck  driver  Those  who  use  gasoline  for 
ether  nonhlghway  purpose^'  pay  the  Federal 
tax  without  exception. 

The  fact  that  the  Federal  gasoline  tax 
has  been  extended  four  times,  that  It  was 
Increased  50  percent  in  1940,  and  that  It 
now  Is  being  considered  as  a  subject  for 
a  further  Increase,  in  no  way  alters  the 
fact  that  It  Is  a  special  tax  paid  by  a  special 
class,  for  costs  of  general  government  which 
should   be   borne   equally    by   all   taxpayers. 

FEDERAL    INVASION    OF    STATE    TAX    FIELD 

The  Federal  gasoline  tax  is  wrong  In 
principle  because  it  constitutes  a  Federal 
invasion  Into  a  field  of  taxation  which 
Is  a  kejrstone  of  State  finances  and  is  a 
tax  which  duplicates  State  gasoline  taxes 
which  alone  are  Incomparably  burdensome. 

States  now  collect  $865.CX)0.000  each  year 
from  taxes  on  gasoline.  In  the  average 
State  this  single  levy  provides  more  than 
one-quarter  of  all  the  tax  revenue  col- 
lected by  the  State. 

The  gasoline  tax  provides  most  of  the 
money  necessary  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  our  Nation's  highway  sys- 
tem. Reduce  the  efllciency  of  this  systsm 
by  denjrlng  roads  needed  upkeep  and  im- 
provement and  you  strike  a  vital  blow  at 
the  national -defense  effort  Itself.  It  Is 
obvious  that  the  gasoline  tax  must  remain 
an  unimpaired  source  of  revenue  to  the 
States  during  the   present  emergency. 

When  the  Revenue  Act  oi  1932  was  In  for- 
mation, the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee considered  and  rejected  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax  idea.  The  act.  as  It  passed  the 
House,  contained  no  gasoline  tax.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  revised  upward  its  estimates 
of  revenue  need  following  this  action,  how- 
ever, and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
reported  out  an  amendment  to  the  House- 
approved  bill  providing  for  a  Federal  gaso- 
line tax.  In  considering  the  reenactment  of 
the  gasoline  tax.  the  Finance  Committee's 
report  of  May  10,  1933.  declared: 

"Your  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
gasoline  tax  should  be  reserved  to  the  States. 


•  •  •  It  would  be  entirely  appropriate, 
therefore,  for  this  committee,  which  origi- 
nated the  Federal  gasoline  tax  as  a  temporary 
expedient,  to  recommend  Its  repeal." 

NOW  TAXED  AT  LUXXTBY-TAX  SATES 

The  Federal  gasoline  tax  Is  wrong  In  prin- 
ciple because  It  erroneously  was  considered  a 
nuisance  tax  on  the  consumption  of  a  non- 
essential commodity.  It  Is  wrong  In  prin- 
ciple, furthermore,  because  It  has  been 
Imposed  at  rates  so  high  that  they  could  be 
Justified  only  upon  the  grounds  that  the  tax 
was  a  tax  on  a  liuniry. 

Actually,  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  Is  a  tax 
on  essential  transportation.  It  now  Is  plain 
that  the  major  proportion  of  all  gasoline  la 
consumed  In  connection  with  essential  trans- 
portation services,  and  by  Individuals  In 
pursuit  of  earning  a  living.  The  millions 
engaged  In  commercial  highway  transport, 
defense  workers  who  must  use  their  private 
automobiles  to  get  to  and  from  their  Jobs, 
traveling  salesmen,  rural  mall  csurlers,  farm- 
ers, and  the  multitude  of  other  highway  users, 
must  grin  and  bear  Federal  gasoline  taxa- 
tion because  no  reasonable  alternative  to  the 
consumption  of  gasoline  is  available. 

Despite  the  character  of  gasoline  as  an  es- 
sential. State  and  Federal  tax  rates  on  gaso- 
line during  1940  were  equivalent  to  a  sales  tax 
levied  at  the  exorbitant  rate  of  47  percent 
on  the  average  retail  price.  Bute  and  Fed- 
eral retail  taxes  on  gasoline  actually  were 
more  than  100  percent  of  the  average  whole- 
sale price  of  the  product.  The  IVi-cent  Fed- 
eral levy  alone  was  equal  to  a  12-percent  sales 
tax. 

Compare  these  rates  with  the  5-percent 
levies  now  being  proposed  on  candy  and 
chewing  gum,  or  with  the  proposed  10-per- 
cent tax  on  cameras  and  furs. 

BURDEN   ON   THOSE  LEAST   ABLE    TO   PAT 

Finally,  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  Is  wrong 
m  principle  because  it  bears  most  heavily 
upon  persons  of  modest  incomes.  Truckers, 
who  alone  account  for  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  Nations  gasoline  consumption,  obvi- 
otisly  are  persons  of  modest  Income.  Cer- 
tainly, it  cannot  be  contended  that  farmers, 
who  consume  another  25  percent  of  all  gaso- 
line, possess  any  unusual  ability  to  pay  taxes. 
Even  the  average  city-dwelling  passenger-car 
owner,  perhaps  slightly  more  prosperous  than 
the  farmer,  has  been  found  by  Federal  re- 
search to  enjoy  an  Income  which  Is  between 
$20  and  $30  weekly. 

Already,  on  the  average,  the  motorcar  op- 
erator must  set  reside  1  week's  wages  each 
year.  Just  to  meet  his  gasoline-tax  bill. 

Now,  to  be  sure,  the  amount  of  an  Increase 
In  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  will  make  an  Im- 
portant difference  to  the  taxpayer,  because  It 
will  govern  the  number  of  additional  days' 
wages  which  will  be  required  to  foot  the  bill. 

But  a  > 2 -cent  Federal  gasoline  tax  is  Just 
as  wrong  In  principle  as  a  12-cent  Federal 
gasoline  tax,  and  no  amount  of  tax  reduc- 
tion and  no  amount  of  compromise,  short  of 
actual  tax  elimination,  can  change  this  situa- 
tion. 


Shipment  of  Oil  to  Japan 
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LEHTER  PROM  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoro,  I  include  the  following  letter: 
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Wn-MiNGTONl  Del.,  June  12.  1941. 
Hen.  Philip  a.  Trayncr, 

House  Office  BuiUing,  - 

Woihington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir;  As  an  American,  I  view 
with  indignant  amazerient  the  reported  ship- 
ment of  800,000  or  I  more  barrels  of  oil 
monthly  from  this  ciuntry  to  Japan.  My 
amazement  surpasses  understanding  when  I 
try  to  reconcile  this  disquieting  fact  with  the 
prospect  of  gasless  Sundays  and  chilled  homes 
in  America. 

What  reason  does  the  administration  have 
for  permitting  this  apomalous  situation  to 
exist?  Whatever  It  m^y  be,  the  people  have 
a  right  to  know.  j 

It  has  been  reported,  perhaps  as  a  surmise, 
that  the  United  Statjes  Is  supplying  Japan 
with  oil  in  order  to  dissuade  her  from  seizing 
or  attempting  to  seize  the  rich  oil  fields  of 
the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Assuming  that  this 
report  Is  founded  In  truth,  are  we  not  pur- 
suing a  policy  of  apbeasement   toward   the 


Nipponese  aggressors. 


a  policy  we  are  sup- 


posed to  have  renounced  and  denounced  as 
worse  than  futile? 

Why  have  embargoes  been  impressed  on 
shipments  of  implements  of  war  and  other 
materials  and  suppliesj  to  Japan  and  none  to 
spoak  of  on  oil?  It  seems  to  me — and  I  am 
confident  I  reflect  the  views  of  many  fel- 
low Americans  —  thatl  an  embargo  on  oil 
shipments  to  Japan  vfould  serve  three  very 
vital  purposes:  First,  ik  would  materially  aid 
China  In  her  llfe-and-aeath  struggle  with  the 
Nippon  Invader;  second,  it  would  permit  con- 
servation in  this  counitry  of  millions  of  gal- 
lons of  oil;  and.  third.  \t  would  permit  return 
to  the  American  flag  of  tankers  now  being 
used  to  transport  the  oil  across  the  Pacific, 
which  are  reported  sorjly  needed  to  move  oil 
from  Texas  and  Gulf  |>orts  to  New  York  and 
Baltimore,  and  to  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  I  am  writing  you 
as  my  Representative  la  Congress  to  use  yoxu 
good  office  to  have  all  oil  shipments  to  Japan 
halted.  I  make  this  request  of  you  because 
I  deem  such  a  step  Imp  erative  and  in  the  best 
Interest  of  our  beloved  country. 

Because    of    the    grawlng    interest    being 
Manifested  by  the  people  of  Delaware  in  the 
situation  above  discuised,  I  am  forwarding 
a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  press. 
Respectfully  yoiirs, 

Victor  J.  Colombo. 


Two  Hundred  and  Forty  Dollars  per  Year 
Increase  for  Selectees  and  Others  Serv- 
ing During  Emergency  To  Be  Paid  2 
Years  After  Service 
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Tuesday.  Jtne  17,  1941 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mf.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced H.  R.  5063,  which  provides  for 
an  increase  of  pay  to  those  who  serve  in 
the  armed  forces  iduring  the  present 
emergency.  If  the  trainees  are  permitted 
to  receive  as  much  as  the  minimum  wage 
under  the  Pair  La,bor  Standards  Act, 
passed  by  Congress.]  it  will  be  necessary 
for  their  present  pay  to  be  supplemented 
by  at  least  $20  per  month. 

The  bill,  H.  R.  5Q63,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  first  sessibn,  introduced  June 


16,  1941,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Service  Compensation  Act." 

It  is  a  bill  to  increase  the  compensation 
of  the  members  of  the  armed  forces;  to 
make  intangible  property  bear  its  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  national  defense; 
to  provide  for  the  proper  administration 
of  this  act :  to  provide  penalties  for  the 
violation  of  this  act;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Declaration  of  policj  is  in  section  2  (a) 
and  2  (b)  of  the  bill,  and  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Congress  hereby  finds  (1)  that 
the  greater  skill,  training,  and  ability  re- 
quired of  the  modern  soldier  together  with 
an  increased  cost  of  living  entitles  him  to 
an  Increased  wage;  (2)  that  wartime  inflation 
and  post-war  deflation  makes  it  desirable  In 
the  public  interest  and  to  the  advantage  of 
the  soldier  that  payment  of  some  of  his  com- 
pensation be  deferred;  (3)  that  property 
owners  often  avoid  taxes  by  Investing  their 
wealth  In  Intangible  property  and  secreting 
it  in  other  States;  (4)  that  by  reason  of  its 
transitory  and  elusive  nature,  the  several 
States  are  unable  to  tax  intangible  property 
at  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  tax  on 
farms,  homes,  and  other  property,  real  and 
personal;  (5)  that  intangible  property  can 
be  effectively  taxed  only  by  the  National 
Government. 

(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  purpose 
of  this  ret  Is  to  Increase  the  compensation  of 
the  members  of  the  armed  forces  and  to 
enable  Intangible  property  to  bear  Its  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  national  defense. 

DEFTNTTIONS 

Sec.  3.  When  used  in  this  act — 

(a)  "Intangible  property"  means  and  shall 
Include  stocks,  bonds,  chcses  in  action,  un- 
recorded conveyances,  gold  and  silver  coin. 
Treasury  notes,  bank  notes,  and  other  forms 
of  currency  In  common  tise.  every  claim  and 
demand  for  money  or  other  valuable  thing, 
every  annuity  or  sum  of  money,  due  or  to 
beccme  due.  cash  surrender  or  reserve  value 
of  all  insurance,  whichever  is  the  highest, 
and  all  claims  and  demands  secured  by  deed 
or  mortgage. 

(b)  "Tax"  means  the  excise,  tax.  or  duty 
imposed  on  intangible  property  under  this 
act. 

(c)  "Taxpayer"  means  and  shall  Include 
the  person  who  owns  or  is  entitled  to  the 
Income  of  the  intangible  property  on  the  last 
day  of  the  taxable  year;  it  shall  Include  all 
tructs  and  estates,  both  the  trustee  and  the 
beneficiary  of  the  trust  being  considered  sep- 
arate taxpayers  each  liable  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  tax.  Trusts  established  by  the 
same  settler  or  settlors  shall  be  considered 
the  same  trust  in  taxing  the  trustee.  It 
shall  also  include  domestic  corporations, 
members  of  partnerships.  Insurance  com- 
panies, nonresident  alien  individuals,  and 
foreign  corporatons  whose  property  is  within 
the  power  of  the  United  States.  Individual 
citizens  of  any  possession  of  the  United  States 
who  are  not  otherwise  citizens  of  the  United 
Sutes  and  who  are  not  residents  of  the 
United  States,  individual  citizens  of  the 
United  States  regardless  of  their  place  of 
residence,  and  China  Trade  Act  corporations. 
A  charitable  corporation  or  charitable  trust 
shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  of  Intangibles 
owned  by  it.  There  shall  be  no  other  exemp- 
tions of  any  person,  individual,  trust,  cor- 
poration, or  organization. 

(d)  "Value"  means  the  true  and  full  value 
of  all  intangible  prc<perty  assessed  in  money. 
In  determining  such  value  the  asses?or  shall 
not  adopt  a  lower  or  different  standard  of 
value  because  the  same  is  to  serve  as  a  basis 
of  taxation,  nor  shall  he  adopt  as  a  criterion 
of  value  the  price  for  which  the  said  property 
would  sell  at  auction  or  at  a  forced  sale,  or 
In  the  aggregate  with  all  other  property:  but 
he  shall  value  each  article  or  description  of 


property  by  Itself,  and  at  such  sum  or  price 
as  he  believes  the  same  to  be  fairly  worth  in 
money  which  valuation  shall  cot  be  less  than 
the  value  on  the  market  ther««f  Money, 
whether  in  po88<'ssion  or  on  Jeposit  shall  be 
entered  in  the  statement  at  the  full  amount 
thereof.  Every  credit  for  a  sum  certain,  pay- 
able either  in  money,  property  of  any  kind, 
labor,  or  services,  shall  be  valued  at  the  full 
price  of  the  sums  so  payable;  If  for  a  specific 
article,  or  for  a  npecifled  numl<er  or  quantity 
of  any  article  or  property,  or  for  n  certain 
amount  of  labor,  or  for  services  of  any  kind. 
it  shall  be  valued  at  the  current  price  of 
such  property,  or  for  ruch  labor  or  services, 
at  the  place  where  payable. 

(e)  The  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  or 
"Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States 

(f)  The  "Commissioner"  means  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  of  the  United 
States. 

(g)  "United  States."  when  used  In  a  geo- 
graphical sense,  means  and  Includes  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Territories,  and  all  pc^senBiont. 

SERVICX  CERTinCATXS 

Sec.  4.  Every  month  each  person  serving  In 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  shall 
receive  a  service  certificate  or  bond  redeem-  ■ 
able  by  such  person  for  the  sum  of  $30  after 
2  years  from  the  date  thereof.  Said  service 
certificates  or  bonds  shall  be  nontransferable, 
shall  bear  annual  Interest  after  mattirlty  at 
the  rate  of  3  percent,  and  must  be  redeemed 
within  10  years  after  the  date  thereof  or  they 
shall  be  null  and  void. 

SPECIAL  rvtto 

8ec.  5.  The  revenue  collected  under  the  ex- 
cise tax  or  duty  levied  by  this  act  shall  be 
paid  into  a  special  fund  which  shall  be  desig- 
nated as  the  "Service  Compensation  Fund." 
This  fund  shaU  be  used  to  pay  the  service 
certificates  or  bonds  issued  under  this  act. 
Any  surplus  In  such  fund  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  shall  be  paid  Into  the  general  reve- 
nue fund  and  any  deficit  shall  be  filed  from 
the  general  revenue  fund. 

excise  tax  or  dutt 

Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  levied,  in  addition 
to  all  other  taxes,  an  excise  tax  or  duty  of  2 
mills,  or  one-fifth  of  1  percent,  per  annum 
of  the  value  over  $50,000  of  holdings  of  intan- 
gible property  owned  legally  or  equitably  by 
any  taxpayer.  The  tax  shall  be  paid  by  the 
taxpayer  with  his  regular  income  tax  to  the 
Commissioner  and  shall  be  based  on  the  In- 
tangible property  of  the  taxpayer  as  of  the 
last  day  of  December  of  each  year. 

returns 

Sec.  7.  All  rettims  for  the  excise,  tax.  or 
duty  Imposed  by  th's  act  shall  be  made  by 
the  taxpayer  with  his  regular  Income-tax 
return.  The  filing  of  the  return  requlied 
under  this  section  shall  be  d?emed  an  as- 
sessment, subject  to  revision,  of  the  tax 
shown  due  on  the  basis  of  such  return  and 
shall  be  payab  e  forthwith.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
return  Is  filed,  examine  the  same  and  make 
such  investigation  as  he  deems  necessary  for 
determining  the  correctiies-.s  of  the  retiu"n. 
The  tax  computed  by  him  on  the  tjasls  of 
such  examination  and  investigation  shall  be 
the  tax  to  be  paid  by  such  taxpayer. 

WHO  BHALL  FILE  A  RETURN 

Sec.  8.  Returns  shall  be  necessary  only  from 
taxpayers  owning  over  $60,000  in  Intangible 
properly.  Within  his  discretion  the  CommU- 
sioner  may  require  taxpayers  owning  over 
$30,000  In  intangibles  to  file  a  return. 

OTHER  PROVISICNI 

Section  9  of  the  bill  relates  to  forms 
and  regulations,  and  is  purely  adminis- 
trative. 

Section  10  relates  to  supplemental  re- 
ports and  is  administrative. 
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Section  11  fa)  and  (b)  relates  to  pen- 
alties for  failure  to  comply  with  the  law 
and  is  administrative,  as  well  as  subsec- 
tion (O  and  <d)  of  section  11. 

Sections  12,  13.  14,  and  15  are  admin- 
istrative and  relate  to  refunds,  public 
records,  and  conflicting  laws. 

Section  16.  the  last,  provides  "this  act 
shall  take  effect  upon  its  enactment." 

MAIN    raOVWONS 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  main  pro- 
visions are  as  follows : 

I.  To  pay  those  who  serve  $240  a  year,  or 
•ao  per  month,  more  than  they  are  now  re- 
ceUIng: 

a.  The  payment  to  be  made  2  years  alter 
completion  of  .wvlce; 

3.  The  monej  to  be  provided  by  a  tax  upon 
Intangible  prD|)erty;  the  tax  rate  being  two- 
fifths  of  1  percent,  which  means  20  cents  on 
the  1100  of  property  per  year; 

4.  No  one  will  pay  a  tax  en  inUngible  prop- 
erty who  owns  leas  than  $50,000  worth. 

It  Should  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
owners  of  intangible  property  are  not 
paying  one  penny  on  our  preparedness 
program.  If  intangible  property  earns  a 
profit,  the  owner  pays  an  income  tax  on 
the  profit  only  but  does  not  pay  anything 
on  the  property  Itself. 

There  is  between  $300,000,000,000  and 
$500,000,000,000  worth  of  intangible 
property  in  this  country  that  goes  practi- 
cally tax-free. 

If  this  bill  passes,  tills  intangible  prop- 
erty will  pay  the  cost,  and  it  will  not  be 
burdensome  on  anjKJne.  since  the  tax  rate 
is  only  20  cents  on  the  $100  property  val- 
uation each  year. 

If  this  question  is  not  settled  now  by 
treating  the  trainees  fairly  and  Justly,  it 
will  come  up  in  the  future  with  increas- 
ing difficulties. 

Now  is  the  time  to  settle  this  problem 
by  paying  these  trainees  a  fair  amount 
for  their  services. 

This  group— the  trainees — is  making 
the  greatest  sacrifice  in  our  national- 
defense  program,  and  because  they  are 
not  organized  and  therefore  do  not  pos- 
aess  bargaining  power,  they  should  not  be 
overlooked,  but  for  that  reason  alone 
Congress  should  make  a  special  effcrt  to 
see  that  they  are  dealt  with  fairly  and 
equitably. 


In  Memory  of  Mike  BottinelU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or    IDAHO 

Of  TBS  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  17.  1941 


ICBMORIAL     PREPARED     BY     ATTORNET 
FRANK  GRIFFIN.  OF   IDAHO 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record  excerpts  from  a  me- 
morial prepared  by  Attorney  Frank  Grif- 
fin, of  KelloRg.  Idaho,  for  the  North  Idaho 
WUdlife  Federation  on  the  occasion  of 


the  death  of  M  ka  Bottinelti,  one  of  its 
memoers,  who  had  formerly  been  fish  and 
game  commissioner  of  the  State  of  Idaho. 
At  the  time  of  his  passing,  this  respected 
citizen  was  president  of  the  Shoshone 
County  Sportsmen's  Association.  He  had 
been  arman  whose  useful  service  to  his 
community  and  State  will  be  deeply 
missed: 

IN  MEMORI.\M,  MIKE  BOTTINELLI 

In  the  year  1890  there  came  to  Kellogg,  a 
young  man.  In  whose  heart  burned  a  brightly 
lighted  adoration  for  the  works  of  creation. 
and  whose  entire  being  was  vibrant  with  an 
Impelling  desire  to  be  of  service  to  mankind. 
He  came  from  a  far  country.  But  the  dis- 
tance that  he  traveled,  the  place  of  his  birth, 
Is  of  small  moment  now.  Important  for  our 
purposes  are  the  tsstamentary  remembrances, 
evidenced  principally  In  the  form  of  Inspira- 
tional legacies,  that  he  bequeathed  to  us  as  a 
result  of  a  life  richly  endowed  and  construc- 
tively employed.  This  young  man  came  to 
Kellogg  not  as  most  young  men  do.  merely 
for  gainful  getting;  he  came  to  generously 
and  graciously  give.  His  was  destined  to  be 
a  life  of  useful  service  to  the  people  of  the 
community  In  which  he  chose  to  live.  In 
the  sphere  of  business  he  commenced  as  a 
chore  boy,  and  rose,  by  dint  of  his  own  efforts. 
to  a  position  of  high  station  in  the  electrical 
department  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
Mining  &  Concentrating  Co..  which  by  the 
way.  Is  one  of  the  great  Industrial  organiza- 
tions of  America. 

In  the  field  of  social  service  he  started  as 
an  unknown,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  reason  of  his  untiring 
devotion  to  the  Interests  of  his  fellows,  until 
there  had  been  reposed  in  him  such  confi- 
dence and  conferred  upon  hlni  such  honors, 
that  he  was  called  to  occupy  the  positions 
and  offices  of  secretary  of  the  Odd  Fellows  at 
Kellogg,  exalted  ruler  of  the  Elks  at  Wallace, 
district  deputy  of  the  Elks  for  the  State  of 
Idaho.  He  was  also  an  active  and  practical 
Mason,  one  who  looked  out  upon  life  with  a 
merry  smile  and  a  magnificent  heart.  He 
exemplified  the  teachings  of  that  great  fra- 
ternal order  by  meeting  his  fellowmcn  on  the 
level  and  parting  with  them  on  the  square. 

The  State  of  Idaho  recognlred  his  abilities 
and  worth  by  making  him  an  athletic  com- 
missioner, and  later,  and  of  possibly  greater 
Importance  to  v.s,  a  fish  and  game  commis- 
sioner. He  was  President  of  the  Shoshone 
County  Sportsmen's  A.ssoclatton  at  the  time 
that  he  departed  to  clasp  hnnds  with  the 
great  legion  of  sportsmen  who  have  preceded 
him  "to  the  hrippy  hunting  grounds."  At 
the  time  of  his  presidency  he.  with  the  assist- 
ance of  an  earnest  group  of  wildlife  en- 
thusiasts, erected  the  Hale  Fish  Hatchery, 
near  Shopone  Ccunty  Park,  Just  outside  the 
beautiful  city  of  Mullan.  This  hatchery,  a 
private  enterprise  established  wholly  for  the 
public  good,  repreisents  an  Investment  of  ap- 
proximately 940  000.  and  stands  today  as  a 
monument  to  the  labor  Industry,  faith, 
vision,  and  public  splrltedness  of  Mike  Bottl- 
nelll  and  his  associates  Mike,  as  all  good 
sportsmen  should  endeavor  to  be.  was  a  kind 
husband,  a  devoted  father,  a  helpful  relative, 
and  a  loyal  friend  He  was  beloved  by  all — 
the  successful  ^nd  the  unsuccessful,  the  for- 
tunate and  the  unfortunate  The  Bunker 
Hill  and  Sulllvar.  Mlnint;  &  Concentrating  Co., 
In  dedicating  an  electric  sxibstatlon  to  his 
memory,  caused  to  be  Inscribed  In  bronze 
these  words: 

"In  apprec'aticn  of  his  37  years  of  unselfish 
leadership,  loyalty,  and  service  " 

We  can  pay  no  loftier  tribute  to  our  absent 
friend  than  was  paid  to  him  by  one  of  his 
fellow  fish  and  game  commissioners  who. 
shortly  after  vhe  passing  of  Mike,  voiced  these 
sentiments:  'God  may  have  made  other  men 
as  good  as  Mike  BottinelU,  but  of  this  I  am 
certain.  Hfc  never  made  one  any  better." 


Hitlerism  in  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  June  17.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM     THE     CHATTANOOGA 
NEWS-FREE   PRESS 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press 
of  June  7,  1941: 

[Prom  the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press  of 
June  7,  1941) 

HnLERlSM    IN    CONGRESS 

The  most  shocking  event  of  the  week  In  the 
United  States  was  the  outbreak  of  antl- 
Semltism-Hltlerlsm  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  caused  the  sudden 
death  of  Representative  Edelsteln.  of  New 
York.  It  Is  alarming  to  know  that,  as  the 
United  States  girds  for  Its  struggle  with  totali- 
tarianism, there  exists  such  a  totalitarian 
spirit  within  Its  national  legislative  halls. 
It  is  disconcerting  for  this  section  to  realize 
also  that  the  venom  came  from  the  lips  of 
a  southerner.  Representative  Rankin  of  Mls- 
sLsslppl,  T.  V.  A.  enthusiast  and  u.*ually  a  con- 
sistent Rooseveltlan.  There  is  no  place  In  a 
democracy  for  antl-Ssmitism  or  any  radical 
or  religious  prejudice.  Those  who  give  vent 
to  such  bigotry  lack  that  much  of  being  good 
Americans.  Specially  at  this  critical  period 
is  the  planting  of  this  basic  Hitler  principle 
a  menace  to  the  national  unity  which  is 
essential  to  the  progress  of  the  Republic. 


Save  Our  Democracy 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  17.  1941 


Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  what, 
in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous pieces  of  legislation  that  las  ever 
been  brought  before  any  Congress,  I 
have  reference  to  H.  R.  4949.  known  as 
the  seizure-property  bill.  I  would  title  it 
the  final  step  of  the  goose  step. 

May  I  quote  you  a  small  part  of  this 
bill: 

That  during  any  period  of  national  emer- 
gency proclaimed  by  the  President  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized,  when  he  deems  It  In  the 
Interest  of  national  defense,  (a)  to  requisi- 
tion and  take  over,  either  temporarily  or  per- 
manently, property  of  any  kind  or  character, 
whether  real  or  personal,  tangible  or  intangi- 
ble, or  any  part  thereof,  or  a:iy  right  or  in- 
terest therein  or  with  respect  thereto,  whether 
by  virtue  of  contract,  patent,  license,  or 
otherwise. 
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In  my  opinion,  the  dictators  whom  we 
have  been  taught  to  hate  do  not  have 
the  power  which  would  be  granted  under 
this  proposal.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
some  drastic  action  :s  needed  to  shock 
the  public  into  a  realization  of  the  task 
before  the  country  and  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  bottlenecks  which  are  retard- 
ing our  defense  program.  However,  this 
bill,  H.  R.  4949.  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  take  over  the  prop- 
erty of  any  individual  or  corporation  that 
he,  in  his  judgment,  might  declare  essen- 
tial for  defense  purposes,  and  payment 
for  which  would  be  determined  by  the 
Government  ofiBcials. 

It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not 
necessary,  in  the  name  of  national  de- 
fense, to  place  the  property  of  every 
Individual — his  home,;  his  automobile,  his 
personal  possessions,  including  his  sav- 
ings— into  the  hands  of  any  individual 
or  group.  Under  this  bill  the  Govern- 
ment could  take  anything,  from  a  sack 
of  sugar  to  an  airplane  or  railroad.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  adopt  such  dictatorial 
measures  in  order  to  protect  our  democ- 
racy, we  would  have  no  democracy  left, 
and,  therefore,  nothing  left  to  fight  for. 

The  possession  of  this  power  would 
furnish  unscrupulous  t)oliticians  with  the 
opportunity  to  wreak  Vengeance  and  ruin 
upon  those  who  are  not  in  accor^l  with 
their  ideas.  The  President's  explanation 
is  that  he  needs  thisi  power  in  order  to 
take  over  plants  whefe  strikes  are  stop- 
ping the  defense  effolrt.  The  fact  is  he 
already  possesses  thjs  authority  under 
provisions  of  the  Draift  Act,  and  he  has 
demonstrated  this  authority  in  the  send- 
ing of  troops  to  stop  a  strike  at  a  plant 
in  California.  i 

If  there  are  specific  things  the  Presi- 
dent deems  necessary  to  have  further 
authority  to  achieve,  fie  should  say  what 
these  things  are,  and  I  am  sure  Congress 
would  immediately  remove  all  obstacles 
which  are  hindering  our  defense  pro- 
gram without  this  all-inclusive  measure, 
which  would  pave  th^  way  for  persecu- 
tion and  one-man  liule  of  132,000,000 
free-born   AmericansJ 

This  bill  threatens  to  destroy  with  one 
blow  all  those  liberties  which  for  years 
we  have  defended,  and  I,  therefore,  call 
upon  Congress  to  defeat  this  measure  and 
thus  preserve  our  democracy. 


British  Propaganda  Promoting  Union 
Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  A.  DAY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  17. 1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  TIMBS- 
BERALO 


Mr.  DAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recced,  I 
Include  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  June  17, 
1941: 


[Prom     the     Washington    Times-Herald    of 
June  17,  1»41) 

BRmSH  P80PAG%NDA   PBOIIOTINO   UNION   NOW 

Miss  Cathrlne  Curtis,  chairman  of  a  na- 
tional committee  of  women  voters,  recently 
Issued  a  statement  In  Washington. 

It  appears  that  her  important  organization 
undertook  a  test  poll  to  discover  what  pro- 
portion of  the  women  voters  of  the  United 
States  favored  Involvement  In  the  war. 

Also  what.  If  any,  proportion  favored  com- 
mon citizenship  with  England  as  proposed  by 
the  Union  Now  movement  In  the  United 
States  and  by  the  eminent  British  statesman, 
Hore-Bellsha,  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

It  is  an  amazing  fact  that  some  American 
citizens  do  approve  of  Joining  the  United 
States  to  the  British  Empire  and  making 
American  citizens  British  subjects  In  an 
amalgamation  of  the  two  peoples. 

It  had  been  previously  alleged  that  those 
most  Interested  in  the  Union  Now  move- 
ment are  the  International  financiers  and 
their  associates  and  dependents. 

Furthermore,  tliat  an  almost  equally  Im- 
portant and  influential  group  favoring  the 
union  Is  the  socially  prominent  elements  In 
the  large  eastern  cities  who  find  the  satis- 
faction of  their  social  ambitions  In  the  high 
society  of  London  and  in  the  glamor  of  royal 
courts. 

Whether  or  not  tbia  be  the  case  it  is 
significant  that  more  than  three-quarters  of 
the  vote  cast  in  favor  of  common  British  and 
American  citizenship  came  from  the  eastern 
seaboard  States. 

Some  of  these  States  were  Tory  In  1776 
and  labored  for  continued  domination  by 
England   during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Apparently  they  are  to  a  degree  Tory  still. 

To  be  sure,  this  Tory  vote  was  not  large. 

It  was  only  about  5  percent  of  the  toul 
vote. 

That  is  to  say,  approximately  95  percent  bt 
those  who  answered  the  questionnaire  voted 
ag&inst  common  British  citizenship,  while 
only  about  5  percent  voted  for  it. 

But  to  your  colunmlst  the  surprising  fact 
is  that  5  percent  of  the  women  of  this  great 
country  (according  to  the  figures  Miss  Curtis 
divulges)  want  the  United  States  to  return 
to  British  domination,  and  want  the  free 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  abandon 
their  independent  citizenship  and  become 
subjects  of  the  British  Empire. 

To  what  is  this  sycophantic  sentiment 
due? 

It  cannot  be  entirely  due  to  the  Interrela- 
tion of  the  great  British  and  American 
financial  interests. 

It  cannot  be  wholly  attributable  to  the 
socially  ambitious  elements  of  the  eastern 
cities. 

It  must  be  in  part  due  to  a  temporary 
hysteria  developed  by  the  flood  of  shrewd 
British  propaganda  which  has  overwhelmed 
our  country,  and  to  a  certain  extent  drowned 
out  In  weaker  minds  and  less  loyal  hearts  the 
spirit  of  American  patriotism  and  Inde- 
pendence. 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  some  encouragement 
to  be  found  In  the  fact  that  three-fourths 
of  that  6  percent  voting  for  submersion  of 
the  United  States  In  and  under  the  British 
Empire  came  from  the  narrow  strip  which 
constituted  the  original  English  colonies, 
while  less  than  one-fourth  of  this  snobbish 
5  percent  voting  for  common  citizenship 
came  from  the  great  territory  west  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  which  constitutes  the 
truer  America. 

The  poll  of  Miss  Curtis'  women's  national 
committee  seems  to  have  been  very  compre- 
hensive and  thorotigh. 

An  enormous  number  of  special  poUlng 
blanks  were  sent  to  women  everywhere — to 
housewives,  nurses,  college  graduates  and 
members  of  college  faculties,  school  teachers, 
society  women,  business  and  professional 
women,  women  doctors,  women  lawyers,  and 
others  In  every  State  of  the  Union. 


The  question  of  whetJier  the  recipient  of 
the  voting  blank  woula  oppose  or  favor  a 
common  citizenship  with  England  was  defi- 
nitely asked. 

Miss  Curtis  declares  that  her  organization 
did  not  demand  that  those  votlnj;  sign  their 
names  en  the  poUIng  blanks  but.  neverthe- 
less, made  conspicuous  provision  in  specified 
spaces  for  signature  and  address  In  case  those 
voting  wished  so  to  identify  themselves. 

According  to  Miss  Curtis.  It  was  tnterestlng 
to  note  that  approximately  nine-tenths  of 
those  voting  against  ccmmon  British  citizen- 
ship definitely  identified  themselves  by  writ- 
ing In  their  names  and  addresses,  while  less 
than  half  of  thO(>e  voting  in  favor  of  com- 
mon citizenship  so  Identified  themselves. 

Apparently  those  who  voted  to  make  the 
United  States  again  part  of  the  British  Em- 
pire were  not  very  proud  of  their  ballot  and 
did  not  want  their  names  and  addresses 
known. 

Possibly,  too.  not  all  the  votes  for  common 
British  citizen&hi])  were  genuine,  since  in  so 
many  cases  signatures  and  addresses  were 
not  appended.  • 

Let  us  take  some  consolation  in  that  belief. 

And  perhaps,  tco.  some  of  the  ballots  were 
cast  by  women  who  are  In  this  coiwtry  tak- 
ing every  advanUige  of  Its  liberties  and  op- 
portunities, but  who  are  not  American 
citizens. 

There  are  many  English  who  have  been  in 
America  for  years  and  still  render  their  al- 
legiance to  the  laud  of  their  birth. 

This  everlasting  loyalty  to  England  Is  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  the  British  subject, 
and  is  admirable  enough  In  those  who  are 
British  subjects. 

Some  of  these  confirmed  British  may  have 
been  among  the  unsigned  ballots  which 
favored  common  citizenship. 

If  so.  the  situation  Is  not  so  bad.  but  it 
is  still  an  astouiidlng  circumstance  that  on 
the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States 
nearly  10  percent  of  the  population  ap- 
parently is  in  favor  of  abandoning  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States  and  In  mak- 
ing our  people  a  part  of  the  citizenry  of  the 
British    Empire. 

The  type  of  British  propaganda  which  in- 
cites such  disloyalty  to  America  and  Amer- 
ican institutions  is  distinctly  not  admirable. 

It  is  Just  as  dangerous  to  American  unity 
and  American  integrity  as  the  Communist 
propaganda  which  demands  first  loyalty  of 
American  citizens   to  Moscow. 

All  such  propaganda  to  mislead  ovu-  citizens 
and  abate  their  loyalty  to  their  own  land  and 
their  own  instltuUons  should  be  branded  as 
subversive. 

Propaganda  to  lead  us  into  war  in  the  in- 
terests of  alien  lands  is  bad  enough,  but  the 
attempt  to  make  us  sacrifice  not  only  our 
welfare  but  our  Irixiependence  for  the  benefit 
of  any  foreign  nation  shouli  not  be  tolerated 
by  a  self-respecting  people. 


Organiied  Labor  and  UBempIoyment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.LELANDM  FORD 

or   CALirO«NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  17, 1941 


LETTER  PROM  PHILIP  IfURRAT.  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  CONGRB6S  OP  INDUS- 
TRIAL ORGANIZA-nONS.  AND  REPLY  BY 
HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  OF  CALIPORNIA 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  PORD.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


A  DDirxTTMV   TT^  TTJi?   nr\\jnT>j?c*CfTr\xr  A  J    T>n*r*/\nT\ 


a  («AA« 


wuauie  reaerauon  on  tne  occasion  oi      certain  He  never  made  one  any  better.' 


otnerwlse. 


1941: 


XiXIlCd-X3.CiaiU       U&      WUUV       All 


otliers  In  every  State  of  the  Union. 


under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
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RBcoto.  I  Include  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived by  me  from  Mr.  Philip  Murray, 
president  of  the  C.  I.  O..  and  my  reply 
thereto: 

Mr.  Pmur  Mxtveat. 

Prtsident.  Congress  of 

Industrial  Organizations, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
IIT  DBA*  Ms.  MvnuT:  TbU  will  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  9.  ad- 
dre:>sed  to  me  and  calling  my  attention  to 
the  sltuaiton  of  many  millions  cf  Americans 
who  are  now  unemployed 

I  note.  In  the  third  paragraph  of  your  letter. 
you  atate  that  your  C.  I.  O.  economists  esti- 
mate that  there  are  nearly  9.000.C00  unem- 
ployed. I  note.  alao.  In  the  fourth  paragraph, 
you  say  It  would  take  between  two  and  two 
and  one-half  billon  dollars  to  *Ake  care  of 
thaw  people;  and  I  note  in  the  last  paragrapn 
of  your  letter  ycu  say  It  seems  to  you  to  te 
th?  patriotic  duty  to  provide  work  for  cur 
unemployed  and  to  make  certain  that  this 
Nation  prove  to  Its  working  people  that  their 
welfare  Is  a  Hrat  concern 

To  me  this  la  -^  very  peculiar  request  coming 
from  ycu.  or  at  least  It  seems  peculiar  to  me 
in  the  light  of  some  of  the  things  that  the 
C.  I.  O  leaders  (not  the  men)  have  done  In  my 
district  and  on  the  west  coast.  I  refer  to  such 
leaders  at  Harry  Bridges.  Freytag.  Orton.  and 
others.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  such  Icader- 
ahlp  as  1  have  come  in  contact  with  has  never 
had  the  welfare  of  either  the  unemployed  at 
heart ^r  the  welfare  of  the  employed  at  heart. 
The  main  objective  of  these  leaders,  so  far  as 
1  believe  it  to  be  trtie.  to,  first,  to  instill  in  the 
workers  the  belief  In  socialistic,  communistic 
party-line  doctrine:  and.  second,  to  promote 
them  for  their  own  financial  welfare.  In 
order  to  do  this  they  have  consistently  kept 
the  rank  and  file  so  far  as  they  could  do  so, 
atlrred  up  by  agitation  and  riot,  to  cause  as 
many  strikes  as  possible,  and  thereby  create 
a  tremendous  loss  to  both  the  men  and  the 
Industry,  sabotage  the  defense  program,  and 
create  a  tremendous  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment 

In  view  of  all  the  strikes  that  the  CIO 
have  called.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  were 
not  neceasarlly  concerned  with  getting  men 
back  to  work  so  much  as  you  were  with  cre- 
ating unemployment.  Whether  this  la  your 
objective  or  not  your  group  of  leaders  have 
not  only  done  this,  but  they  have  seriously 
Injured  this  country  in  carrying  out  its 
program  of  national  defense,  and  further 
than  that,  many  of  these  leaders  have  carried 
on  the  preachment  of  a  doctrine  that  would 
eventually  destroy   this  country. 

I  have  never  been  opposed  to  constructive 
labor  when  properly  led  As  one  example  of 
this.  I  would  mention  Andrew  Fxiruseth  I 
think  this  man  was  a  real  labor  leader.  He 
certainly  worked  for  the  Interest  and  welfare 
of  his  men  along  constructive  lines,  but  un- 
fortunately, we  have  not  had  this  type  of 
leadership  from  your  recent  leaders.  Whether 
you  are  respo.-isible  for  this  I  do  not  know. 
but  in  your  position,  it  is  your  duty  to  see 
that  this  type  of  leadership  does  not  occur. 
Taking  a  lonn-range  view  of  this.  I  do  not 
•ee  hew  any  labor  leaders  could  ever  cotmte- 
nanee  the  thought  of  carrying  on  such  a  pro- 
gram as  would  destroy  business  or  industiy. 
or  any  part  of  It.  for  when  this  U  done, 
if  the  results  In  other  nations  are  any  cri- 
terion, it  will  be  found  that  nationalization 
of  industry  and  business  is  a  form  of  social- 
ism and  was  quickly  followed  by  a  soclallsilc 
regime,  a  communistic  regime,  or  a  fascist 
regime.  In  every  single  instance,  every  labor 
union,  as  well  as  every  business,  was  wiped 
out.  as  weU  as  all  rights  of  laboring  men  and 
•11   rights  of  ownership. 

I  am  measuring  these  things  not  by  what 
men  profess  at  all,  but  by  that  which  they 
actually  accomplish.  When  we  sum  these 
actions  up.  these  labor  leaders  will  never 
be  able  to  explain  away  the  deplorable  con- 
dltlous  that  have  existed  on  the  Pacific  coast. 


and  partlctilarly,  that  In  the  past  week,  which 
has  Just  happened  at  the  North  American 
aviation  plant  at  Inglewood,  the  lumber  In- 
dustry all  along  the  coast,  and  for  years  the 
resuIU  accomplished  by  Harrjr  Bridges  In 
the  shipping   Industry. 

Will  you  tell  me  why  any. man  who  Is  a 
fellow  traveler,  or  a  Conununlst.  should  rep- 
resent labor  in  collective  bargaining?  Will 
you  also  tell  me  why  a  man,  like  the  alien, 
Harry  Bridges  and  other  alien  communistic 
leaders,  Ehould  come  Into  this  country  and 
tell  either  business  or  the  workingman  who 
Is  a  citizen,  what  to  do? 

I  hope  you  are  really  serious  In  your  solici- 
tation for  the  unemployed,  but  I  think  one 
of  the  biggest  helps  you  could  be  to  this 
country  today  would  be  to  ceass  causing  un- 
employment by  strikes,  and  particularly.  In 
the  face  cf  the  fact  that  millions  of  our 
young  manhood  are  going  to  be  drafted  at 
$21  a  month  and  are  going  to  accept  It,  and 
in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  many  of  the 
men  who  patriotically  accept  this  draft  are 
leaving  their  one-man  businesses  to  serve  the 
country,  and  are  leaving  salaries  and  earn- 
ings which  are  much  higher  than  many  cf 
your  skilled  mechanics  get. 

Again,  you  should  be  ccsnizant  of  the  fact 
that  for  every  dollar  that  this  defense  pro- 
gram ccsts  this  country,  it  is  going  to  cost 
the  taxpayer  a  corresponding  dollar  and  that 
he  must  replace  It,  and  that  a  great  part  of 
this  is  goin^  to  come  out  of  labor,  and  if  you 
do  not  believe  this  you  had  better  investi- 
gate the  fact  that  a  pair  of  shoes  now  bears 
136  different  taxes,  a  bar  of  soap  154,  a  pair 
cf  overalls  148,  a  cotton  dress  125,  a  loaf  of 
b>ead  62,  and  a  bottle  of  milk  84.  Labor  had 
better  recognize  this,  and  in  that  recognition 
realize  that  in  all  these  demands  that  are 
being  made,  in  the  long  run  it  is  going  to 
come  right  back  home.  Then,  also,  look  back 
about  2  years  and  remember  that  this  country 
was  doing  its  level  best,  through  W  P.  A.  and 
otherwise,  to  keep  men  from  going  hungry, 
and  paving  $55  a  month  in  my  State  on  many 
Jobs  that  did  not  do  any  particular  good  but 
were  Just  created  in  order  that  oayments 
could  be  made  to  preserve  the  self-respect  by 
not  accepting  charity  money.  Now,  when  men 
can  get  necessary  work  the  C.  I.  O.  leaders  on 
the  west  coast  say  they  shall  not  work.  New 
then,  check  that  up  with  many  of  the  de- 
mands that  are  now  being  made  and  see  If 
It  squares  out. 

Then  remember  that  this  country  already 
has  a  debt  of  sixty  billions,  ninety  billions  is 
being  contemplated,  and.  if  the  country  goes 
to  war,  it  Is  said  perhaps  one  hundred  and 
fifty  billions.  What  is  going  to  be  the  final 
result  of  all  this?  Where  will  the  empioyer 
be?  Where  will  labor  be?  Where  will  the 
general  public  be  If  a  break-down  in  the 
financial  structure  of  this  Government  oc- 
curs? I  will  answer  these  questions  and  say 
that  If  history  provides  any  precedent,  it  will 
lead  to  socialism,  fascism,  oi-  communism,  and 
no  workman,  no  employer,  and  none  of  the 
public  at  large  will  benefit  thereby,  but.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  will  all  lose  all  the 
benefits  cf  Amer.can  goverrmient  and  cer- 
tainly what  we  have  known  up  to  this  time 
as  individual  liberty. 

Then,  again,  some  day.  some  time,  peace 
will  come  and  war  will  cease.  How  do  ycu 
suppose  this  country  Is  going  to  compete  with 
the  forced  labor  conditions  and  low  standaid 
of  living  in  Etirope?  What  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen to  the  American  standard  of  living?  It 
is  high  time  that  your  group  seriously  con- 
I  sldered  some  of  these  things  and  attempted 
to  find  the  answer. 

Very  truly  yours. 

CoNCBSSS  or  Industrial 

Organizations, 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  9,  1941. 
Hon.  Leland  M.  Ford, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkab    Comcressmam    Ford:    I    want    most 
earnestly  to  call  to  your  attention  the  seri- 


ous situation  of  many  millions  of  Amerloins 
who  are  as  yet  unemployed. 

According  to  available  Government  reports 
and  to  reports  from  our  own  afflllates,  the 
situation  of  the  unemployed  Is  worse  now 
than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  the 
W.  P.  A.  was  started.  Within  the  past  year 
both  local  relief  provisions  and  Federal 
Government  work  programs  have  fallen  off 
much  more  rapidly  than  has  unemployment. 

Our  C.  I.  O.  economists  estimate  that  there 
are  nearly  Q.OCO.COO  unemployed.  At  the 
very  best  this  number  will  be  reduced  by 
an  average  of  only  2.000,000  during  the  next 
year.  This  will  leave  an  average  of  7,000,000 
unemployed  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work 
for  the  coming  year.  Certainly  at  least 
3,000,000  of  these  will  be  very  seriously  In 
need. 

To  take  care  of  this  number  would  take 
between  two  and  two  and  one-half  billion 
dollars.  Even  to  maintain  the  average  of 
the  past  year  would  require  at  least 
$1,250,000,000. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Congressman 
Joseph  E.  Casey,  of  Massachusetts,  has  In- 
troduced an  amendment  providing  for  such 
Increase  to  the  1941-42  appropriation.  I 
want  to  urge  In  all  sincerity  your  support 
of  this  increase.  It  certainly  Is  a  minimum 
amount. 

It  seems  to  me  a  patriotic  duty  to  provide 
work  for  our  unemployed  and  to  make  cer- 
tain that  this  Nation  shall  prove  to  its  work- 
ing people  that  their  welfare  Is  a  first 
concern.  , 

Sincerely  yours,  v 

Philip  S.  Murray, 

President,  C.  I.  O. 


Pensions  for  Dependent  Widows  and 
Children  of  Deceased  World  War 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  16, 1941 


Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr,  Speaker, 
once  more  Congress,  by  a  vote  that  was 
almost  unanimous,  has  passed  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  pension  for  the  dependent 
widows  and  children  of  deceased  World 
War  veterans.  I  have  been  su^^porting 
measures  of  this  kind  for  years.  I  think 
that  the  first  bill  of  this  kind  ever  intro- 
duced in  Congress  was  a  bill  wh'ch  I  in- 
troduced back  about  1926  or  192.S.  That 
bill  earned  provisions  very  similar  to  the 
present  bill. 

Congress  has  been  making  some  minor 
changes  in  these  bills  from  year  to  year, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  bill  that  we 
have  just  been  considering  has  been 
drawn  in  a  very  good  form.  I  hope  the 
President  will  not  veto  this  bill.  It  has 
been  unfortunate  in  the  pact  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  been  vetoing  these 
bills.  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
President  would  be  so  liberal  even  to 
extravagance  in  the  spending  of  billions 
upon  billions  of  dollars  while  at  the  same 
time  he  has  never  been  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  situation  of  these  World  War 
widows  who  have  been  struggling  to  keep 
their  little  families  together.    I  know  of 
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many  Instances  in  my  district,  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  have  done  the  very 
best  I  could  by  them,  and  have  done 
what  I  could  to  provide  them  with  stip- 
port  from  every  other  possible  source. 
Not  long  ago  a  World  War  veteran  in  my 
district  died  and  left  a  wife  with  eight 
small  children.  The  oldest  of  these  chil- 
dren had  not  developed  mentally  or 
physically  and  was  a  tremendous  care 
and  responsibility  to  the  mother.  These 
children  ranged  In  age  from  17  years 
down  to  1  year.  The  veteran  died  leav- 
ing them  practically  penniless.  They 
lived  far  out  In  the  country  and  far  away 
from  any  opportunity  where  the  older 
children  could  work  and  help  their 
mother.  This  widow  was  unable  to  gain 
assistance  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  law,  which  provides  aid 
for  dependent  children  because  she  lived 
in  a  poor  county  that  was  unable  to 
match  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  For  several  years  that  mother 
has  been  struggling  along  and  has  been 
living  principally  by  reason  of  the  char- 
ity of  the  neighbors,  many  of  whom  have 
not  been  able  to  divide  their  scanty  hoard 
with  her  and  her  helpless  brood. 

There  are  many  cases  of  this  kind  in 
the  country.  There  are  many  other 
cases  where  the  children  have  grown  up 
tout  are  still  In  school  and  still  need  many 
things  that  can  a)me  only  as  the  result 
of  sufficient  finances. 

This  pension  would  go  a  long  ways 
toward  bringing  aid  and  some  degree  of 
comfort  to  these  families  which  have 
suffered  because  of  the  death  of  the 
breadwinner  of  the  family. 

The  various  veterans  organizations  of 
the  country  have  fflr  years  supported  this 
program.  They  realize  that  the  finest 
demonstration  of  appreciation  for  mili- 
tary service  loyally  rendered  to  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  for  the  Government 
to  help  give  relief  to  the  family  of  a 
veteran  who  was  ready  and  willing  to 
give  his  services  and  his  life  for  his 
country. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  make  a 
long  address  on  this  subject  because 
practically  every  Congressman  agrees 
with  my  views  and  I  have  spoken  on  this 
subject  before  this  House  on  many  occa- 
sions. 

I  am  glad  the  bill  is  passed,  and  I  am 
glad  that  I  was  in  a  position  to  assist 
with  its  passage. 


The  New  Justices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  STRAHON 

OF  nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  June  17.  1941 


Mr.  8TRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
<»D,  I  include  an  editorial.  The  New  Jus- 
tices, pubUshed  June  13,  1941,  in  the 
Freeport  (HI.)  Journal-Standard: 


{From  the  Freeport  (ZU.)  Journal-Standard 
Of  June  17.  1941 1 

THX  NEW  JtTSnCKS 

The  missing  seats  in  the  Supreme  Court 
are  now  flUed.  and  the  complexion  of  the 
tribunal  Is  at  last  what  President  Roosevelt 
long  ago  wanted  It  to  be.  Seven  of  the  nine 
JxiEtices  have  been  appointed  by  him.  and  an 
eighth.  Chief  Justice  Stone,  has  been  elevated 
from  the  poet  of  Associate  to  Chief  Justice. 
In  other  words,  many  things  come  to  him  who 
waits,  even  if  he  has  been  impatient  about 
the  waiting.  To  be  sure,  any  President  of 
the  United  States  who  succeeds  in  being 
elected  for  a  third  term  has  a  good  deal  more 
chance  of  getting  whatever  he  wants  In  the 
way  of  a  Supreme  Co\u%  than  the  average 
incumbent  who  serves  only  4  or  8  years,  and 
it  is  not  remarkable  that  Mr.  Rooeevelt  has 
been  able  to  name  seven  Justices  to  the 
Supreme  Bench,  a  record  surpassed  by  none 
of  his  predecessors  save  George  Washington. 

No  longer  Is  it  correct  to  speak  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  "nine  old  men."  The 
average  age  is  now  fifty-something,  and  the 
constitutional  law  which  this  Court  will  make 
will  fiU  more  volumes  than  one  Lkes  to  think 
of.  American  constitutional  history  is  In 
their  hands  for  a  good  many  years  to  come, 
and  only  a  great  optimist  covild  feel  certain 
that  it  Is  now  in  the  very  best  of  hands. 
Two  of  the  present  Court,  Ftankfurter  and 
Miu-phy,  have  failed  to  show  the  Supreme 
Court  stature  or  temperament  that  their 
previous  records  suggested.  None  of  the 
other  present  Justices  except  Stone  can  be 
thought  to  rank  with  Holmes,  Hughes,  Bran- 
dels,  or  Cardozo. 

This  criticism  would  appear  most  unseemly 
to  the  retiring  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  who 
deplored  any  deprecatory  attitude  toward  the 
high  Court  of  the  land.  But  if  one  cannot 
now  help  thinking  of  the  new  Jtistices  with- 
out thinking  also  of  their  political  leanings 
and  aflUiations,  it  Is  not  the  fault  of  the 
public,  but  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself,  whose 
comments  before  and  during  the  Court-pack- 
ing fight  emphasized  those  leanings. 


The  Sheppard  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  June  17,  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  WOMEN^  GENERAL 
MISSIONARY  SOCIFTY  OP  THE  UNITED 
PRESBYTERIAN  CITORCH 


Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  de- 
sire to  include  a  resolution  that  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  General  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  United  Presbyte- 
rian dhurch  of  North  America  at  its  con- 
vention held  In  Washington  June  6-10. 
1941. 

It  is  entitled  to  the  earnest  considera- 
tion of  the  membership  of  this  House. 

Resolved.  That  •'he  Women's  General  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  Of  North  America,  In  convention  as- 
aembied  in  the  city  ot  Washington,  represent- 
ing 35,000  women  and  young  women,  earnestly 
petitions  the  Uembers  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  considering 


legtelatlon  regardlnc  the  health  and  morals 

of  the  young  men  in  military  camps  to  take 
favorable  action  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  all 
alcoholic  beverages  within  the  cam{:s  and  In 
the  vicinity  cf  them,  as  well  as  commercial 
vice. 

Therefore  this  organization  strongly  urge* 
the  passage  of  H.  R.  3475,  as  amended,  to 
Include  the  Sheppard  bill. 

I.n.i.itN  M.  RoBxsTsoN,  Seertttuy, 


The  Aatomobile  in  National  Dcfenst 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  17.  1941 


ARTICLE  OF  NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE 
DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rcccrd,  I  wish  to  again 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
part  the  automobile  is  to  play  in  na- 
tional defense.  The  motor  transport 
opens  a  direct  line  to  food  supply,  which 
prodiKe  must  be  brought  to  the  Army, 
and  it  is  by  this  means  that  the  farmer 
moves  to  market  the  things  which  he 
raises  and  upon  which  the  centers  of 
population  are  dependent. 

The  article  follows: 

MOTOK   TBANSPOKT   OTCNS   DUtECT    UNS  TO    rOOO 
«UPK,T 

"The  Army  moves  on  Its  stomsch"  has  bttn 
a  common  military  axiom  since  the  time  of 
Hannibal  and  Alexander  the  Great.  In  plain 
language,  it  means  that  an  Army  must  eat 
to  face  the  hardships  of  war. 

But.  fh^t  of  all.  the  food  must  be  brought 
to  the  Army,  and  that  calls  for  speedy  and 
efDcient  transportation,  the  National  Auto- 
mobile Dealers'  Association  points  out  iu 
the  seventh  of  its  analyses  showing  the 
necessity  of  the  motorcar  In  national  de- 
fense and  natlcnal  economy. 

Use  of  motor  vehicles  by  farmers  In  mov- 
ing produce  to  mariut  has  been  one  of  the 
big  developments  of  modem  transportation. 
It  has  not  only  opened  larger  markets  to 
agriculture,  but  it  has  raised  the  standard 
of  living  by  providing  the  consuming  public 
with  fresh  food  In  large  quantities 

The  greater  expansion  of  markets  has 
made  the  farmer  wholly  dependent  on  his 
car  and  his  truck.  Surveys  which  have  been 
made  show  that  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  motor  vehicles  now  in  operation  are 
owned  by  fanners  and  residents  In  rural  com- 
munities under  2.500  population. 

A  survey  made  by  the  Michigan  State 
Highway  Department  showed  that  of  cars 
used  by  farmers.  92  percent  are  used  in  neces- 
sary functions  of  travel.  In  rural  districts, 
according  to  the  United  Sutes  Public  Roadi 
Admlnletratlon,  64  percent  of  the  mileac* 
covered  by  motor  vehicles  Is  for  business 
purposes. 

The  largest  concentration  of  automobiles 
on  farms  and  in  villages  under  2.500  popu- 
lation is  in  the  agricultural  section  known 
as  the  iKirth  central  part  cf  the  United  States, 
with  approximately  5,000,000  motor  vehicle* 
registered  in  that  area.  In  Iowa,  which  la 
one  of  the  North  Central  States,  the  high- 
ways constitute  the  only  traseportatlon  Uoik 


De  KDie  to  explain  away  ine  Q«pioniDie  con-  ijmjim    \^x^mi»o.Ti.r.    .w»-.    •    ..»--.    ^«w.        ...__.._.. — . — ._  — ^ _  . 
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batveen  one>fourth  of  the  communltlea  and 
town«  m  the  State. 

A  Burvey  made  by  a  prtvate  agency  cover- 
ing the  Sutes  of  IlUnoia.  Iowa.  Nebruka, 
K^aas.  and  Missouri,  brought  out  the  in- 
fonnatlon  that  slightly  above  1  percent  of 
the  farmers  In  that  area  bought  passenger 
ears  for  pleasure  only.  Outside  of  that  ex- 
ception, all  farmers  replying  to  the  question- 
naire bought  thetr  automobiles  for  use  in 
carrying  on  farm  operations,  using  their  cars 
for  pleasure  only  as  a  combined  convenience. 
American  farmers  own  and  operate  1.000.- 
000  trucks.  Acccwdlng  to  the  United  Swtes 
Department  of  Agriculture.  53  percent  of  the 
Itvestcck.  27  percent  of  butter.  65  percent  of 
the  live  poultry,  and  40  percent  of  fruits  and 
Tegetablca  are  moved  from  farm  to  market  by 
truck. 

SpecUI  stud;«s  made  In  10  States  Indicate 
that  «4  percent  of  aU  rtiral  dweUlngs  are 
Vlthln  1  mile  of  a  surfaced  road  and  77.5 
percent  within  2  miles,  which  means  that 
farmers  have  linked  their  operations  with  the 
availability  of  transportation. 

Aside  from  making  the  business  of  profes- 
sional farming  more  profitable,  the  develop- 
ment of  motorixed  transportation  has  stimu- 
lated the  back-to-the-farm  movement  and 
relieved  the  congestion  of  large  cities.  A 
factor  In  this  movement  Is  the  small  farms 
utilized  by  the  factory  worker  to  stabilize  his 
Income.  With  hU  motorcar  this  type  of 
workman  operates  a  direct  line  between  fac- 
tory job  and  his  small  farm,  making  him  en- 
tirely dependent  on  personal  transportation. 
The  population  trend  away  from  urban 
centers  has  also  created  thousands  of  com- 
pletely motorized  communities,  where  an  au- 
tomobile Is  as  essential  as  a  home.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  all  of  the  inhabitants 
make  their  living  In  these  motorized  com- 
munities. Rather,  they  are  employed  In  the 
industrial  centers,  and  their  entire  mode  of 
living  has  been  organised  on  the  assurance 
that  they  can  travel  to  and  from  their  Jobs 
on  schedule. 

In  national  defense,  the  role  of  the  farmer 
has  become  Increasingly  Important,  be- 
cause of  the  lines  of  communication  between 
hU  source  of  supply  and  the  civilian  poputa- 
Uon  and  the  Army  campe. 


Defense  Doom  Comes  to  Small  Mannfac- 
ta«r— AaotlMr  Case  History  of  tbt 
Pliglit  of  tke  Little  Fellow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

or  IOWA 
IN  THX  HOU^  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 


Wednesday.  June  11,  1941 


LSTTKR  FROM  MASTER  REFRIGERATED 
LOCKER  SYSTEMS.  INC..  OF  SIOUX  CITT, 
IOWA 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herein  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Wilson. 
president  of  the  Master  Refrigerated 
Locker  Systems,  Inc..  of  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 
giving  another  case  history  of  the  plight 
of  the  small  manufacturer. 

Here  is  a  modem,  well-e<iuipped  small 
manufacturing  plant  that  has  been  try- 
ing for  more  than  6  months  to  obtain  a 
defense  contract  or  subcontract  but  with- 
out success.    They  sent  a  man  to  Wash- 


ington to  try  and  figure  on  some  of  this 
work.  They  ask  for  a  chance  to  bid  on 
Government  work  but  the  bid  blanks  are 
not  furnished  until  it  is  too  late  to  submit 
an  offer.  This  has  happened  not  once 
but  many  times  to  the  small  manufac- 
turers of  my  district.  They  are  always 
excluded  from  bidding  by  some  techni- 
cality or  other.  Most  of  the  time  they 
cannot  even  get  the  bid  blanks  and  speci- 
fications. 

Having  failed  to  get  in  on  any  defense 
work,  these  little  manufacturers  now  face 
the  likelihood  of  being  shut  off  from  their 
sources  of  raw  materials.  This  will  mean 
closing  down  the  plants  and  throwing 
their  employees  out  of  work.  Thus  the 
defense  program  will  bring  doom  rather 
than  boom  to  the  small  manufacturer, 
who  is  entirely  overlooked,  ignored,  re- 
jected, and  discriminated  against  by  the 
present  policy  of  placing  defense  orders. 

Why  do  we  not  use  our  existing  ma- 
chine-tool facilities  before  spending  the 
money  and  taking  the  time  to  build  new 
plants? 

The  letter  follows: 

Mastes  RxnuGERATzo  Locker 

Ststims,  Inc., 
Sioux  City.  Iowa.  June  5,  1941. 
Hon.  Vincent  P.  HAaaiNcroN. 
Haute  of  Repreaentativea. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Vinci:  As  you  no  doubt  know,  we 
have  sent  a  list  of  our  equipment  to  every 
procurement  office  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  also  sent  in  on  several  different  occa- 
sions for  bid  forms  on  different  articles  that 
we  are  in  a  position  to  manufacture;  how- 
ever, something  always  comes  up  every  time 
so  It  is  Impossible  for  us  to  make  the  bid. 
For  example,  on  May  27  I  wrote  to  the  Navy 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  to  receive 
bid  blanks  en  8,000  steel  dust  pans.  These 
bids  were  to  be  opened  on  June  3.  The  In- 
formation I  requested  was  received  here  at 
the  office  on  June  3.  so  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  even  try  and  place  a  bid.  This  has 
not  only  happened  once  but  several  times,  and 
in  talking  It  over  with  Leo  Dalley.  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Sloxuc 
City,  he  has  asked  me  to  write  you  explaining 
the  situation. 

I  realise  that  I  am  only  1  small  manu- 
facturer out  of  possibly  10.000  in  the  United 
States  that  is  facing  the  same  problem.  As 
you  know,  we  mantifacture  steel  lockers  for 
use  in  focd-storage  locker  plants,  and  in  the 
past  4' 2  years,  we  have  furnished  locker 
equipment  for  over  1.200  of  these  plants  In 
the  United  States.  At  the  present  time, 
there  are  over  3,500  locker  plants  op>erating 
In  the  United  States  with  an  approximate 
700.000  lockers;  in  other  words,  there  are 
700.000  families  that  are  being  served  out  of 
cold-storage  locker  plants,  which  means  that 
there  Is  over  14.000.000  pounds  of  meat  and 
vegetables  stored  In  locker  plants  by  con- 
servative families  who  are  storing  their  food- 
stuffs for  the  economy  that  the  locker  plant 
presents. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  try- 
ing to  get  material  to  manufacture  these  steel 
lockers  Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
have  a  priority  rating,  certain  manufacturers 
are  not  accepting  orders  from  us  for  such  ma- 
terial as  bolts,  etc..  which  means  unless  we 
can  get  some  type  of  war  contracts  or  sub- 
contracts that  we  will  have  to  close  our  plant 
and  forget  all  about  the  locker  business  dur- 
ing the  duration  of  the  armament  program, 
which  also  means  that  we  will  have  51  men 
to  lay  off.  and  lose  our  complete  distributing 
organization  that  we  have  set  up  over  the 
United  SUtea. 

Tlie  National  Locker  Association,  which  is 
an  association  organized  by  the  associations 
ot  every  State  in  the  Union,  feel  that  they 


should  be  entitled  to  a  priority  number, 
owing  to  the  place  that  the  lockers  hold  In 
serving  the  communities  in  which  they  are 
established.  The  Government  is  talking  con- 
servation, and  I  know  of  no  better  way  ot 
conserving  food  products  than  through  the 
locker-plant  set-up. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Master  Refrigerated 

Locker  Systems.  Inc., 
By  W.  W.  Wilson,  President. 


We  Are  All  Trustees  of  Our  Rich  Inherit- 


ance of  American  Citizenship 


^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

FiON.  WILUAM  H.  LARRABEE 

of  indian.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  17.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HON  MILO  J.  WARNER. 
NATIONAL  COMMANDER  OP  THE  AMERI- 
CAN LEGION 


Mr.  LARRABEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, who  may  not  have  heard  the 
message,  the  address  made  on  the  after- 
noon of  May  18.  1941,  by  Hon.  Milo  J. 
Warner,  national  commander  of  the 
American  Lsgion,  from  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  as  a  part  of  the  National  Citizen- 
ship Reccgniticn  Daj^  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Warner's  adoress,  on  that  occa- 
sion, was  directed  specifically  to  thou- 
sands who  have  newly  acquired  citizen- 
ship by  naturalization.  In  listening  to 
his  address  I  was  moved  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  all  of  us  would  benefit  by  hear- 
ing, or  reading  his  remarks,  which  chal- 
lenged our  realization  that  we  are  all 
trustees  of  our  rich  inheritance  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

I  submit  herewith  Mr.  Warner's  lu- 
shing address: 

Throughout  America  today  community 
gatherings  are  being  held  to  celebrate  the 
coming  to  political  cltizen&hlp  of  some 
two  millions  of  young  Americans.  Honored 
with  these  young  men  and  women  are  scores 
of  thousands  who  have  newly  acquired  cit- 
izenship by  naturalization.  As  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion  I  am 
proud  to  participate  in  such  an  occasion. 

This  beautiful  Golden  Gate  Park  In  one 
of  America's  truly  great  cities  In  a  State  of 
magnificent  splendor  and  wealth,  of  great 
natural  resources  and  strength  of  American 
citizenship  and  character,  provides  a  most 
fitting  setting  for  this  ceremony. 

In  such  a  place  and  on  such  an  occasion 
one  recalls  the  sturdy,  stalwart  men  and 
women  of  America  who  fought  their  way  to 
this  great  place  of  scenic  beauty  and  virile 
strength  of  land  and  sea.  They  came 
through  the  deserts  and  mountains,  they 
fought  their  way  through  hurricane  at  sea 
and  storm  on  land,  they  came  over  almost 
Impassable  and  Insurmountable  obstacles.  As 
a  result  of  their  efforts  we  are  here  today 

To  both  of  these  groups — the  native-born 
and  the  naturalized  new  cltlzsns — I  extend 
the  salute  of  a  representative  group  of  ma- 
ture Americans.  We  have  been  told  that 
"a  nation  is  a  thing  that  lives  and  acts  like 
a  man.  and  men  are  the  particles  of  which 
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It  Is  composed."  We  come  then  to  consider 
whether  this  Nation  has  been  generous  and 
kind  in  making  provision  lor  your  entry 
into  the  privileges  and  duties  of  adult  cit- 
izenship. 

I  am  confident  that  In  this  group  of  new 
Americans  there  Is  general  acceptance  of  the 
basic  concept  of  citizenship,  which  Is  the 
duty  of  the  Individual  to  give  loyal  service 
to  the  community,  the  State,  and  the  Nation, 
in  return  for  which  he  receives  the  protection 
c'  the  whole  people. 

Tou  are  taking  your  place  as  citizens  of 
this  country  at  a  critical  tlm"  In  the  history 
of  the  world.  Bloody  war  Is  i aging  through- 
out mcst  of  Europe  and  large  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  There  Is  a  clarion  challenge 
issued  to  the  democratic  nations  to  prove 
themselves  capable  of  surviving. 

Your  new  status  as  political  clcizens  of 
this  country — superimposed  on  your  former 
status  as  residents  of  this  Nation — brings 
you  within  the  orbit  of  that  challe/  ge  The 
manner  of  your  acceptance  of  the  challenge 
may  determine  the  Issue.  I  believe  fuUy  In 
your  realization  of  the  necessity  to  do  all 
that  must  be  done  to  preserve  America  In- 
violate, without  a  long  black-out  of  all  the 
freedoms  we  have  inherited  from  the  past. 
This,  as  never  before.  Is  a  time  to  strike 
bitterness  and  prejudice  from  our  hearts,  and 
look  to  the  facts  with  such  wisdom  as  we  can 
muster.  You  come,  fellow  citizens,  to  Join 
with  the  rest  of  us  In  a  trying  hour.  Bring 
to  our  councils  a  mind  free  of  old  hates  and 
fears,  a  mind  fresh  tuned  to  the  task  of  this, 
our  land.  Coming  to  us  In  that  way,  you 
will  bring  strength  to  this,  your  country, 
when  this  strength  Is  needed. 

Following  such  a  course,  we  will  bring 
added  strength  to  the  pool  of  citizenship  In 
which  lies  our  greatest  hope  to  come  through 
to  our  ultimate  destiny.  It  is  even  possible 
that  our  responsibilities  for  citizenship  par- 
ticipation may  call  upon  us  to  make  anew 
the  sacrifices  that  once  a  generation  are  called 
forth  In  the  preservation  of  the  clv;l,  politi- 
cal, and  religious  liberties  on  which  all  our 
precious  freedoms  are  based. 

Remember  that  America  belongs  alike  to 
all  of  us.  whether  our  ancestors  were  linked 
to  the  MayftoiDers  voyage,  or  came  in  the 
later  flood  of  Immigration. 

AU  the  history  of  the  United  States,  all 
the  glory  of  its  past.  aU  of  the  service  and 
sacrifice  which  gave  It  birth,  are  partly  yours. 
We  all  have  our  share  of  It, 

We  belong  to  a  people  sprung  from  many 
races  and  many  lands,  a  people  big  enough  In 
heart  and  long  enough  in  head  to  recognize 
that  liberty  and  human  rights  belong  to 
all  men.  and  to  welcome  all  true  men  to 
our  participation  in  the  blessings  we  cherish 
here. 

Our  new  citizens  today  are  of  two  groups 
now  welded  as  one  with  sharing  in  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  privileges  of  American 
citizenship. 

The  one  group,  the  larger,  embraces  some 
2.000.000  young  Americans,  who,  born  to  the 
rights  of  American  citizenship,  now  come 
Into  their  priceless  heritage  upon  arriving  at 
the  established  age  of  full  manhood  and 
womanhood. 

The  other  group,  the  smaller,  made  up, 
however,  of  scores  of  thousands,  has  volun- 
tarily chosen  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
and  duties  of  citizenship.  Born  In  other 
lands  and  coming  to  our  shores,  they  have 
elected  to  become  citizen  partners  with  us. 
We  are  too  apt  at  times  to  take  for  granted 
those  things  which  come  to  us  without  volim- 
tary  effort  on  our  part,  without  full  recog- 
nition of  their  priceless  values. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  toilful  effort  and 
painftil  experience,  we  have  learned  and  have 
had  branded  indelibly  on  our  own  minds  and 
consciences,  sometimes  by  actual  scars  on 
oiu-  bodies,  the  value  of  those  things  reached 
and  accomplished  by  cxu:  own  volition  and 
endeavor. 


We  who  live  in  the  United  SUtes  believe 
this  Is  the  best  and  happiest  country  In  the 
world.  We  must  believe  that  because  those 
who  have  brought  It  to  Its  present  enviable 
position  In  the  world  came  to  its  shores  of 
their  own  free  will  and  accord  and  asked  to 
become  a  part  of  it. 

What  makes  it  good?  What  makes  It 
happy?  What  can  keep  It  that  way?  We 
have  a  rare  combination  of  natural  resources 
and  political  freedom  to  Insure  this  as  the 
land  of  promise — a  land  where  there  still  are 
new  frontiers  to  cross. 

We  are  vexed  and  confused  now  because 
the  vast  miasma  of  racial  and  Ideological 
conflicts  In  the  Old  World  Impinges  upon 
our  national  consclenclousness  and  Issues  a 
challenge  to  us — as  a  Nation — to  determine 
whether  cur  form  of  government  can  survive 
the  terrific  conflict  In  which  world  economic 
and  military  forces  have  pitted  every  element 
of  their  strength. 

.  To  refer  to  these  world  conflicts  Is  to  bring 
home  to  all  of  us  the  necessity  for  making 
definite,  dally  contributions  to  the  support 
of  our  American  citizenship.  We  must  ac- 
commodate ourselves  to  the  thought  that  we 
cannot  gain  something  for  nothing  by  being 
American  citizens.  We  cannot  continue  to 
enjoy  all  of  the  abundant  riches  Nature  has 
bestowed  upon  us;  we  cannot  continue  to 
enjoy  all  of  the  Inheritance  of  free  citizen- 
ship unless  all  of  us  are  willing  to  do  some- 
thing as  trustees  of  the  rich  Inheritance  of 
citizenship  In  the  United  States. 

A  good  cow  Is  a  nice  thing  to  own.  but  she 
win  dry  up  if  you  don't  milk  her.  starve  if 
you  don't  feed  her,  get  sick  if  you  do  not  keep 
her  in  a  clean  barn. 

A  hive  of  bees  Is  a  nice  thing  to  own.  but 
you  will  not  have  the  bees  long  if  you  do 
not  house  and  care  for  them  and  watch  out 
for  them  when  they  are  ready  to  swarm. 

The  United  States  of  America  long  has  been 
called  a  land  fiowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
Compared  to  many  other  parts  of  the  world 
It  is  all  of  that.  We  who  -are  here  have  an 
equality  before  the  law  to  share  In  the  fruits 
of  our  citizenship.  But  there  is  a  correlative 
need  to  consider  whether  we  shall  long  main- 
tain such  a  privilege  if  we  neglect  the  duty 
to  care  for  the  cows  and  bees. 

That  is  a  simple  way  of  saying  that  citizen- 
ship carries  its  duties  and  responsibilities.  It 
is  a  statement  whose  every  implication  carries 
meaning  to  thoce  among  us  who  live  in  the 
United  SUtes.  Here  the  land  is  rich  in  na- 
ture s  goods.  A  high  share  of  the  potential 
future  development  of  the  United  States  of 
America  lies  here. 

We  recognize  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  des- 
tiny or  fate,  or  that  which  bespeaks  some  in- 
vincible force  controlling  human  life  in  the 
operations  of  the  universe,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  recognize  the  philosophy  of  self- 
determination  as  so  bravely  expressed  by  the 
poet  Henley  in  the  lines: 

"It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate. 

How  charged  with  punishments  the  scroU. 
I  am  the  master  of  iry  fate: 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 

We  know  that  there  is  an  all-prevailing 
power  which  rises  atwve  the  individual  will 
or  movements  of  mere  man.  We  also  know 
that  there  lies  within  the  power  of  man  the 
privilege  and  the  Inherent  duty  of  self- 
determination  in  many  matters.  Where  lies 
the  line  of  demarcation  is  the  problem. 

As  a  Nation  we  are  now  at  the  crossing  of 
the  ways.  As  a  Nation  we  have  before  us  a 
destiny  and  a  decision.  While  there  are  many 
factors  and  dimensions  directing  our  destiny 
over  which  we  have  no  control,  much  stiU 
rests  with  our  self-determination  as  individ- 
uals and  as  a  Nation. 

In  one  direction  there  lies  an  even  road 
which  woos  the  follower  of  the  easy  way  and 
Is  the  loiterer's  course,  but  which  leads  to  a 
morass  and  wilderness;  to  the  darkness  of  the 
Jungle  and  to  the  slavery  of  soul  and  spirit. 
In  the  other  direction  there  lies  ahead  a  dif- 


ficult road — rough  and  rugged,  bestrewn  with 
obstacles  and  pits  over  which  the  travel  la 
hard,  and  progress  Is  at  the  price  of  traTall 
and  pain,  of  blood  and  sacrifice,  but  It  leads 
to  fertUe  valleys  of  pn^sperlty  and  progress, 
and  to  vaulted  mountain  tops  of  freedom — 
freedom  of  soul  and  of  body. 

We,  as  a  Nation,  have  come  to  the  crossing 
of  those  ways.  We  have  a  decision  to  make. 
We  must  determine  which  road  to  take  The 
one  Is  smooth — yes;  smooth  for  a  way.  and 
then  that  smoothness  levels  Into  the  bog  of 
servitude,  over  which  hangs  the  suffocating 
lethal  gas  of  fear  and  oppression.  The  other 
way  Is  rough  and  difficult,  but  it  leads  to  the 
heights,  while  the  vltalleing.  Invigorating 
air  of  freedom  envelops  and  sweeps  Its  length. 

Down  which  road  do  we  take  the  flag  ot 
our  country?  While  we  must  choose  which 
way  to  go,  we  cannot  choose  the  smooth  road 
and  reach  the  destiny  and  goal  at  the  end  of 
the  rough  road. 

Once  again  the  world  Is  faced  with  a  raging 
conflict  between  two  opposing  forces,  one  en- 
deavoring to  drive  us  back  to  the  Dark  Ages, 
the  other  striving  to  preserve  our  progress 
and  advance  toward  a  fuller,  richer,  better 
life;  the  one  representing  dc\-ourlng  despot- 
Ism,  the  otlier  political  forces  supporting 
self-government  and  Individual  freedom  for 
all. 

As  a  great  Nation  and  as  the  only  Nation 
with  the  reserve  power  essential  to  stem  the 
encroaching  tide  of  despotism,  we  cannot  Ig- 
nore the  world  conflict  now  raging,  the 
titanic  struggle  between  despotism  and  lib- 
erty. It  Is  a  destiny  from  which  we  cannot 
flinch. 

'ftie  issue  between  totalitarianism  and 
Americanism  is  clearly  and  sharply  defined. 
It  is  for  xis  to  determine  whether  American- 
ism will  survive;  should  totalitarianism  pre- 
vail over  a  great  portion  of  the  world,  there 
Is  grave  question  whether  our  Government 
could  truly  live. 

In  meeting  the  problems  ahead  as  Indi- 
vidual citizens  and  as  a  Nation.  It  would  be 
well  for  us  to  keep  foremost  fundamental 
principles — rules  which  are  consistent  with 
our  tradition  of  living  and  government.  May 
I  suggest  flve  basics  which  I  feel  all  American 
citizens  may  well  hold  fast  to  in  time  of 
world  storm. 

1.  We  should  at  all  times  consider  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States,  first,  last,  and 
always,  and  do  nothing  to  destroy  the  na- 
tional integrity  or  Identity  of  our  own 
country. 

2.  In  the  preparation  of  our  national  de- 
fenses and  in  our  fight  against  those  things 
that  are  threatening  our  country  let  us  at 
all  times  maintain  and  preserve  the  funda- 
mental, basic  concepts  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  constitutional  democracy  so  created 
as  not  only  to  express  but  also  to  make  ef- 
fective the  desires  of  the  majority  and  at 
all  times  preserve  the  fundamental  rights  of 
the  minorities. 

3.  The  present-day  problems  of  national 
defense  He  above  all  questions  of  partisan- 
ship, personal  prejudices,  or  selfish  Interests. 
We  must  shuck  off  and  cast  acide  all  p&r- 
tisan  and  sslfish  viewpoints  and  motives. 

4.  We  should  be  absolutely  loyal  to  those 
whom  we  have  placed  In  public  office  in  our 
communities,  our  States,  and  in  our  Nation. 
for  upon  their  shoulders  In  this  time  of 
emergency  rests  the  official  responsibility  for 
our  national -defense  efforts,  and  we  should 
support  them.  We  have  given  them  the  Job. 
Let  every  one  of  us  assist  them  in  the  do- 
ing of  it. 

5.  We  should  face  the  facts  as  they  are. 
not  as  we  should  like  to  have  them.  We 
must  be  realistic,  even  though  doing  so  gives 
us  many  a  twinge.  We  must  face  the  fact* 
as  they  are  today,  not  as  they  were  yester- 
day, or  yesteryear,  nor  even  as  we  might  like 
to  have  them  tomorrow,  or  In  the  future, 
although  we  must,  of  course,  plan  and  look 
ahead  to  the  future.  We  must  face  condi- 
tions and  facts  as  they  are  today,  even  though 
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wc  might  not  like  some  of  the  milestones  of 
the  road  over  which  we  have  traveled  In 
UTtvlng  at  the  place  where  we  are  today. 

The  tietter  things  of  life — abundance  of 
life  In  Aoul  and  body,  the  richer  existence  in 
spirit  and  physical  being — come  through 
travail  and  pain,  work  and  struggle.  They 
are  reached  after  trial  and  tribulation,  after 
pluck  and  perseverance. 

The  splendor  t.nd  beauty,  the  resources  and 
riches  of  California,  were  found  and  reached, 
developed,  and  enjoyed,  only  after  much  sacri- 
fice and  struggle.  And  so  It  Is  with  the  privi- 
leges and  Inspiring  strength  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Its  most  refreshing  waters  are 
found  in  the  deepest  wells  of  service  to  the 
community.  State,  and  Nation.  Those  who 
(ive  the  most  get  the  most. 

I  like  the  motto  of  Kansas,  one  of  our  great 
Middle  Western  PUtea — ad  astra  per  aspera— 
•to  the  stars  through  hardships,"  declaring 
the  creed  of  the  courageous  pioneer  who, 
whUe  literally  hitching  his  wagon  to  oxen, 
however,  in  iarlng  and  driving  spirit  hitched 
hla  wagon  to  a  star. 

In  terms  of  ihe  futtire  development  of  our 
country  we  should  remember  that  the  United 
Sutes  did  not  become  great  solely  because 
Nature  had  so  richly  endowed  the  land  in 
which  we  live.  The  flowering  of  our  great- 
ness came  because  man  took  the  tools  of 
Nature  and.  shaping  them  to  his  own  use, 
developed  a  citlxenry  In  harmony  with  all  the 
freedoms  we  cherish. 

Blood  and  sweat  and  toll  and  trouble  is  a 
phrase  that  occtirs  often  to  us  now.  as  we  see 
the  great-hearted  efforts  of  nations  whose 
concept  of  citizenship  moat  nearly  approaches 
ovirs  In  their  fl^ht  to  beat  down  the  force*  of 
oppression  and  suppression.  But  every  ele- 
ment of  that  pnrase  has  been  used  by  man 
/  In  our  own  country  In  winning  through  to 
the  greatness  that  la  ours  as  a  Nation  today. 

The  back-breaking  efforts  of  the  families 
who  crossed  the  prairies  and  mountains  by 
covered  wagon  t-ncompaas  a  Journey  that  is 
scarcely  matched  by  any  people  in  history  In 
their  efforts  to  realize  a  dream. 

Jamea  Truslow  Adams  ably  draws  a  word 
picture  of  that  dream  in  The  Epic  of  America, 
when  he  writes-  '"rhe  American  dream — that 
dream  of  a  land  where  life  may  t)e  richer  and 
fuller  for  everyone  according  to  his  ability  or 
achievement.  It  is  not  a  dream  of  a  land  of 
motorcars  and  high  wages  merely,  but  of  a 
social  order  where  each  man  and  each  woman 
can  atUln  to  the  fullest  stature  of  which  they 
•r«  Innately  cap;ible  and  recognized  by  others 
for  what  they  are  regardless  of  the  fortuitous 
circumstances  of  birth  or  position." 

Such  as  that  is  our  goal  ard  endeavor. 
We  in  the  United  SUtes  have  gone  furthest 
toward  It.  It  is  reached  by  trial  and  perse- 
verance and  by  united  national  integrity. 
It  la  reached  by  depth  of  purpose  and  char- 
acter In  performance  by  each  of  us  as  In- 
dividual American  citizens. 

That  great  exponent  and  advocate  of  free- 
dom. Thomas  Jefferson,  said  a  century  and 
a  half  ago.  "We  are  not  to  expect  to  t)e  trans- 
lated from  despotlam  to  liberty  In  a  feather 
bed.  Freedom  Is  something  that  men  must 
fight  for:  otherwise  there  would  have  been 
no  need  for  them  to  pledge  to  each  other 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor.  What  they  regarded  as  priceless  was 
not  peace,  but  llbMty." 

He  also  said.  "^KThen  we  reflect  that  the 
eye*  of  the  virtuous  all  over  the  earth  are 
ttirned  with  anxiety  on  vu.  as  the  only  de- 
positories of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty,  and 
that  our  filling  intc  anarchy  would  decide 
forever  tho  destinies  of  mankind,  and  seal 
the  polltickl  heresy  that  man  Is  Incapable 
of  self-government,  the  only  contest  between 
divided  friends  should  be.  who  will  dare 
farthest  into  tlM  ranks  of  the  common 
ettemy." 

As  a  NsUon  we  must  be  willing  to  fight 
for  our  liberty  and  not  to  flinch  from  that 
flfht  an  It  la  too  lata. 


Together  as  a  Nation  of  courageous  men 
and   women,   let   us  go  bravely  in   a  solid 
phalanx  along  the  rugged  road  to  the  heights 
and  our  great  destiny.  In  a  way  befitting  the 
words  of  Dryden: 
"Gladness  in  every  face  express'd. 
Their  eyes  before  their  tongues  confess'd, 
Men  meet  each  other  with  erected  look, 
Their  steps  were  higher  that  they  took." 


Saboteurs  of  the  Seaway 
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RADIO    ADDRESS    OP    HON.    BERNARD    J. 
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Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
I  am  making  over  the  radio  this  evening : 

Apparently  It  has  become  high  treason  to 
suggest  the  full  commercial  development  of 
the  Nation.  To  those  who  want  to  hide  the 
bright  future  of  this  country  behind  the 
smoked  gcggles  of  selfish  interest,  to  these 
who  are  steeped  in  sectional  and  antisocial 
thinking,  I  surest  you  turn  your  dials  to  a 
mere  pleasant  program. 

To  those  who  believe  in  progress,  good 
evening. 

The  world  has  been  too  well  populated  with 
"little  men."  By  that  I  mean  those  indi- 
viduals who  have  acquired  little  minds,  who 
have  lost  their  inherent  foresight,  and  with 
it  courage.  Thank  Heaven,  these  mycpic 
"little  people"  are  In  the  minority — but  shame 
be  it  that  they  make  the  most  noise. 

This  country  did  not  grow  great  on  milk- 
toast  courage.  To  borrow  the  phrase  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  "The  only  thing  we  have  to 
fear  Is  fear  Itself."  What  If  the  buckskln- 
clad  men  who  scaled  the  heights  of  the  Ap- 
palachians and.  after  locking  Into  the  green 
forests  In  the  valleys  of  the  Middle  West,  had 
said.  "The  land  Is  a  jungle  of  trees;  we  cannot 
live  there."  What  if  Lincoln  had  said,  "We 
cannot  hold  this  Nation  united;  we  are  per- 
manently divided  by  discordant  Interests." 
Pine  courage,  my  friends,  and  unselfishness. 
but  there  were  "little  men"  in  those  times, 
too. 

I  would  like  to  turn  back  the  pages  of  time 
to  show  you  what  the  minority  of  "little 
people"  have  accompllslied.  For  recorded 
ages  they  have  hung  a  millstone  about  the 
neck  of  progress.  It  is  1721  and  Thomas 
Steers  has  proposed  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  to  bring  food  and  commerce  to  the 
Interior  of  England.  The  .selfish  Interests  and 
their  stooges  are  mllltantly  opposing  it — 
Liverpool  is  flghtiixg  it  bitterly. 

Year  after  year,  decade  after  decade,  the 
narrow  selfish  group  of  "little  men"  fought 
the  idea  and  succeeded  in  keeping  progress 
at  bay  for  173  years.  Finally  after  miich 
strife,  the  courageous  and  socially  minded 
succeeded  in  securing  the  completion  of  this 
shlpway.  But  hark,  this  ridiculous  story 
could  now  be  a  tragedy,  for  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  Is  keeping  a  huge  share  of  the 
English  people  from  starvation  this  very 
minute.  But  the  loud  little  minority  had 
thought  only  of  Liverpool — and  not  of  Eng- 
land. We  have  a  fine  parallel  in  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  today. 


To  return  to  our  story,  Liverpool  did  not 
vanish,  her  commerce  was  not  destroyed — she 
became  the  greater.  Thousands  of  workers 
btillt  homes  in  the  Manchester  area,  coming 
In  from  the  hinterlands.  Thousands  of  new 
families  traded  in  the  Liverpool  district. 
New  industries  were  established  all  along  the 
canal,  and  the  section  became  great  Indus- 
trially. 

New  York  and  Buffalo  are  the  Llverpools  of 
this  Nation.  They  are  opposing  the  seaway 
on  the  same  groundless  fears,  but  let  them 
take  a  lesson  from  this  narrative,  for  as 
surely  and  as  Inevitably,  the  seaway  as  a 
full-fledged  ship  canal  is  certain  to  be  built, 
and  better  now  than  later. 

The  inspiring  thing  about  history  is  the 
lesson  it  brings — that  progress  can  be  halted 
but  never  stopped. 

In  the  pages  of  the  Congbessional  REcoans 
of  the  late  years  of  the  old  century  and  the 
first  of  the  new,  we  find  the  same  clique  op- 
posing the  Panama  Canal  that  now  oppose 
the  seaway.  These  stooges  of  the  opposition 
were  drooling  with  pretty  fiourishes  of  ora- 
tory, motivated  by  a  desire  to  ssrve  vested 
Interests.  When  the  issue  became  one  of  na- 
tional defense,  the  transportation  groups  no 
longer  found  their  position  tenable — they 
knew  they  covild  not  sabotage  defense  ef- 
forts and  keep  face.  'j 

Returning  to  the  musty  pages  yellowed 
with  time,  we  see  in  1902  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  opposing  the  Canal  and  Insisting  that 
the  only  reason  America  wished  to  undertake 
the  project  was  to  show  off  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  more  particularly  to  show  up  the 
French,  who  had  failed.  [ 

The  stated  reasons  for  lobbying  against 
the  Canal  ran  the  entire  gamut  of  the  human 
imagination.  Waving  the  flag  and  piously 
droning  about  economy,  they  pleaded  that 
the  hard-headed,  sensible,  and  conscientious 
people  knew  there  was  not,  and  never  could 
be,  an  economic  justification  for  digging  the 
ditch.  One  Member  dlrely  prophesied  that 
volcanic  action  in  the  Caribbean  region  would 
make  the  maintenance  of  the  Canal  un- 
feasible— if.  Indeed,  it  ever  could  be  com- 
pleted. 

This  all  sounds  insane  now.  but  for  years 
these  Insincere  rantings  kept  the  Panama 
Canal  from  completion.  Had  they  had  their 
way.  we  might  now  be  facing  a  tragedy  with 
the  international  checker  game  moving  as  it 
Is.  But  the  loud  little  minority  thought  only 
of  their  selfish  and  sectional  Interests  and 
not  of  America. 

Old  Glory  has  48  stars.  All  the  48  States 
represented  in  that  beloved  blue  field  are 
knit  together  in  a  common  purpose — to  make 
a  great,  united  Nation.  When  a  decision 
faces  this  country,  it  follows  that  all  the 
States'  Interests  shall  be  considered.  No 
State,  because  of  the  numerical  advantage 
of  representation,  should  attempt  to  block 
the  economic  progress  of  her  sister  States. 
This  is  more  true  today  than  ever,  when  we 
are  struggling  in  one  mighty  effort  to  keep 
our  place  In  the  sun. 

Friends  In  the  East,  your  economic  position 
Is  not  threatened  by  the  completion  of  the 
seaway.  Great  additional  electric-power 
sources  will  provide  for  a  new  expansion  of 
Industry  in  New  York  and  her  sister  States 
of  the  New  England  group.  In  the  territory 
served  by  the  inland  ports  of  this  waterway 
will  be  built  a  great  empire — the  purchasing 
power  of  these  people  will  be  reflected  in 
orders  to  industries  on  the  east  coast.  To 
the  consumers  in  this  region  will  come  great 
savings  in  foodstuffs  from  the  grain  belts  of 
the  Middle  West.  The  coastal  cities  of  the 
Atlantic  will  find  undreamed  of  markets 
within  the  borders  of  their  own  land. 

Friends  of  the  South,  yoxur  stirpluses  of 
cotton  can  be  utilized  by  consumers  In  the 
Lake  States.  They  can  trade  their  cars  and 
manufactured  goods  for  your  grapefruit, 
oranges,   oil,   tobacco,   and  other   producta. 


endeavor. 
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We  will  all  find  new  standaros  of  >iving  by 
the  Interchange  of  commercial  goods. 

The  benefits  of  the  production  :f  wealth 
In  the  Mississippi  Valle}  will  spread  In  every 
direction  and  enrich  every  nook  and  comer 
of  the  Nation. 

To  California  we  can  truthfully  say  that 
the  principal  market  for  the  products  of  its 
people — their  oranges,  grapes  and  fijjs — Is 
now  and  always  will  be  in  the  midcontlnent 
of  America;  to  our  friends  from  Gtorgia  we 
can  say  that  the  market  for  peaches.  i>ea- 
nuts,  and  pecans  would  soon  be  doubled  If 
the  seaway  were  built;  to  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut we  can  say  that  their  market  for 
dollar  watches  and  nutmegs  would  lucieaee 
by  leaps  and  bounds;  td  the  people  of  Louisi- 
ana that  they  would  sell  more  rice  and  that 
the  port  of  New  Orleans  would  do  more  busi- 
ness If  the  empire  to  thfe  north  of  them  were 
fully  developed. 

People  of  all  the  Nation,  we  cannot  afford 
great  waste — not  now.  The  race  for  eco- 
nomic supremacy  calls  for  the  planned  and 
intelligent  use  of  every  part  of  America.  In 
his  recent  message  to  Congress,  President 
Roosevelt  said,  and  I  quote,  "I  know  of  no 
single  project  of  this  nature  more  Impor- 
tant to  this  country's  future  In  peace  or  war. 
Its  authorization  will  demonstrate  to  the 
enemies  of  democracy  that,  however  long 
the  effort,  we  intend  to  outstrip  them  in 
the  race  of  production.  In  the  modem 
world  that  race  deteratiines  the  rise  or  fall 
of  nations."  ! 

We  have  all  been  called  upon  to  subsidize 
agriculture.  The  reascto  for  this  has  been 
the  fact  that  the  farmer  could  not,  because 
of  high  transportation  costs,  deliver  to  mar- 
kets profitably.  Huge  piles  of  grain  lay  rot- 
ting on  the  fertile  soil  of  the  West,  while 
much  of  the  Nation  goes  hungry  for  bread. 
Some  of  the  States  have  lost  population  year 
after  year — because  farming  was  a  poor  busi- 
ness. With  the  completion  of  the  seaway 
we  restore  farming  as  a  great  industry — the 
Oakles  can  come  back  to  the  land.  Now 
most  of  the  farms  in  the  great  agricultural 
region  are  mortgaged  and  over  half  of  the 
farmsteads  are  operated  by  tenant  farmers. 
Keep  the  benefits  of  the  seaway  from  them 
much  longer  and  we  will  have  the  land 
abandoned — we  will  have  created  a  great 
arid  Inland  desert.  The  railroads  serving 
them  will  become  streaks  of  rust. 

Much  organized  opposition  has  come  from 
the  railroad  unions.  This  is  motivated  by 
the  fear  that  the  seaway  will  injure  the 
roads.  I  have  constantly  maintained  that 
this  has  no  basis  in  fact. 

To  support  my  contention,  I  offer  in  evi- 
dence the  fact  that  many  of  the  presidents 
of  the  railroads  of  the  Nation  have  openly 
supported  the  project  The  roll  includes 
Ralph  Budd,  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  who  is  now  transportation  expert  on 
the  defense  organization  for  President  Roose- 
velt: also  Hale  Holdenr-who  is  with  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  and  many  others.  This  is  an  Im- 
posing array  of  names  from  the  most  pro- 
gressive systems,  and  who  favored  the  seaway 
7  years  ago.  It  should  serve  to  lull  into  se- 
curity the  fears  of  th(  employees.  If  they 
felt  that  the  seaway  would  injure  their  busi- 
ness rather  than  help  it,  they  would  be  op- 
posing It  with  all  the  resources  at  their 
command. 

I  have  always  worked  In  the  interests  of 
the  railroad  employees  and  the  laboring  man 
and,  if  in  my  judgment  the  project  would 
adversely  affect  their  interests,  I  would  op- 
pose it.  too. 

The  opposition  has  expressed  the  fear  that 
an  infiux  of  cheap  foreign  goods  and  foreign 
labor  will  be  attendant  upon  the  Opening 
of  the  seaway.  To  therp,  I  say,  foreign  gocds 
cannot  be  shipped  Into  this  country  via 
the  St.  Lawrence  any  differently  than  they 
could  enter  from  our  ocean  ports,  as  long  as 
we  protect  our  markets  with  tariff  regula- 
tions.   Foreign    labor   cannot    stay   here   to 


compete  with  us  as  long  as  alien  registration 
and  imrmgration  laws  are  kept  In  effect. 

These  statements  have  aboi^t  as  much 
foundation  In  fact  as  the  other  claims  of  the 
enemies  of  the  shlpway— that  we  will  sacri- 
fice the  sovereignty  of  Lake  Micliigan — that 
the  project  bears  no  relation  to  national 
defense. 

To  those  of  all  political  faiths,  the  seaway 
was  not  conceived  by,  nor  has  It  been  fostered 
by,  one  political  party.  President  after  Presi- 
dent, Republican  and  Democrat  alike,  have 
urgec"  the  building  of  the  route  from  Superior 
tn  the  sea.  They  have  all,  conservative  and 
liberal,  seen  the  need,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
economic  justification  for  the  project  both  as 
a  source  of  power  and  as  a  transportation 
aid.  Our  President  has  called  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  as  vital 
to  our  present  national-defense  efforts. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Knox,  has,  called 
for  a  miracle  In  shipbuilding.  In  the  ship- 
yards of  the  Great  Lakes,  many  of  them  now 
idle  and  rusting,  lies  a  part  of  that  miracle, 
while  the  shipyards  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
are  choked  with  orders. 

Wake  up.  Amenca!  Wake  up!  This  Is  a 
task  that  everyone  might  well  dedicate  him- 
self to  doing  In  the  days  ahead  we  will 
hear  the  old.  old  stories  that  have  kept  the 
seaway  a  paper  project  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury and  more.  It  is  the  loud  little  minority 
again  failing  to  think  of  America.  I  urge 
every  civic-minded  person,  the  far-sighted 
people,  in  all  the  Nation  to  assist.  This  is 
your  country,  your  Government,  and  the  proj- 
est  Is  your  cause.  You — everyone  listening  to 
m"  voice— can  help  build  the  seaway  by  build- 
ing support  behind  your  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. Let  this  not  be  his  choice  alone; 
write,  wire,  send,  petitions  and  letters;  don't 
let  up  until  the  task  is  done.  A  united,  de- 
termined people  can  and  will  tear  out  the 
barriers  to  progress  and  make  a  route  to  one 
of  our  greatest  assets  that  we  have  negligently 
left  undeveloped — America's  Inland  sea. 


Fanners    Burdened    With    High    Freight 
Rates  Demand  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  R.  T.  BUCKLER 

OF  minnksota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  17.  1941 


Mr.  BUCKLER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  having  been  a  wheat  firmer  in 
the  Red  River  Valley  of  Minnesota  for 
37  years.  I  was  amazed  by  the  argument 
of  my  Nebraska  colleague  [Mr.  Cope- 
land]  some  days  ago  against  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway.  He  quotes  fiioires  to 
shew  that  Canadian  rail  rates  from  the 
prairie  provinces  to  Lake  Superior  are 
lower  than  corresponding  rates  in  our 
Western  States,  and  from  these  facts 
makes  an  awkward  and  futile  effort 
to  show  that  the  seawi'y  would  do 
harm  to  our  agriculture.  Just  how  lower 
rates  from  lake  ports  to  our  own  eastern 
population  and  to  world  markets  can  by 
any  possibility  hurt  a  prairie  wheat 
farmer  is  not  disclosed. 

We,  who  during  a  life  struggle  on  west- 
ern farms  for  a  bare  existence  have  been 
subjected  to  arbitrary  and  burdensome 
rail  rates  to  deep  water,  are  eager  to  se- 
cure the  benefit  of  low  rates  from  any 


lake  port  to  the  sea.  And  the  rail  rates 
in  Canada  camiot  by  any  sophistry  tie 
made  to  detract  from  such  benefit. 

Red  River  farmers  are  not  unfamiliar 
with  the  economic  factors  that  have  en- 
tered into  the  development  of  the  West 
on  both  sides  of  the  border.  We  are  fully 
aware  of  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
Canadian  Government  and  the  Canadian 
railways  a  generation  ago  for  cheap, 
long-haul  grain  rates  in  order  to  lure 
settlers  to  the  '^mote  areas  of  their  mar- 
velous prairie  empire.  In  return  their 
railways  received  certain  gratuities.  Our 
Government  also  made  vast  grants  to  our 
western  roads,  but  with  no  stipulation  as 
to  grain  rates,  and  the  few  privileges 
stipulated  to  the  Government  have  been 
largely  surrendered.  For  a  time  our 
grain  carriers  made  rates  that  were  partly 
but  not  fully  competitive  in  the  border 
area.  These  concessions  were  abandoned 
in  1935.  by  permission  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  rates  are 
now  higher  than  ever  before  since  the 
earliest  settlement  of  the  West.  We  are. 
therefore,  in  more  need  of  the  seaway 
now  than  when  the  treaty  was  rejected 
by  the  Senate  7  years  ago.  However,  It 
then  received  an  affirmative  vote  of  46 
to  42,  showing  that  a  majority  of  that 
body,  after  exu'nded  hearings  and  long 
deliberation,  favored  the  project  even  be- 
fore the  Ptes«cent  raised  the  issue  of 
defense. 

My  colleague  finally  turns  from  the 
seaway  to  the  inland  rivers  for  farm 
relief.    He  says,  and  I  quote  his  words: 

The  hope  of  the  farmer  of  the  Middle  West 
to  reach  world  markets  lies,  not  in  a  seaway 
through  Canada,  but  In  low  barge  service  to 
the  Gulf  and  out  to  the  tea  upon  the  Illinois. 
Mississippi.  Missouri,  and  Ohio  Rivers  and 
their  tributaries. 

I  am  for  all  possible  river  Improve- 
ments and  wish  these  Inland  waterways 
Godspeed  in  bringing  relief  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  farmers.  But  how  a  Great 
Lakes  27-foot  seaway  with  ocean  craft 
can  hurt  me  and  the  farmers  of  my  area 
while  a  9-foot  river  channel  can  help  me, 
is  a  mystery  to  me  and  to  all  who  heard 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  address 
this  body.  He  thinks  that  9  feet  of  water 
with  flatboats,  is  just  right  and  helpful, 
but  three  times  that  depth  with  great 
cargo  carriers  is  destructive.  He  reminds 
me  of  the  colored  valet  who  was  given  a 
bottle  of  liquor  by  his  master.  A  few 
days  later  the  master  inquired  how  he 
liked  the  gift.  "Jess  right."  was  the  re- 
ply. Asked  what  he  meant  by  'jess 
right,"  he  said,  "If  it  had  been  any  worse 
it  would  have  killed  me,  and  if  any  better 
you  wouldn't  give  it  to  me." 

Opponents  of  the  seaway  try  to  arouse 
national  prejudice  by  calling  it  a  canal - 
through  Canada.    I   live   too   near   the 
border  and  know  the  Canadian  people  too 
well  to  entertain  such  feeling. 

Early  in  this  century,  nearly  40  years 
ago,  there  was  a  strong  movement  for  a 
20-foot  channel  from  Chicago  to  the 
Gulf.  The  State  of  Illinois  espoused  the 
cause,  and  much  time  and  money  were 
spent  in  exploration.  It  was  proposed  to 
divert  14,000  cubic  second-feet  of  water 
from  Lake  Michigan  to  float  the  expected 
commerce,  and  there  was  much  enthu- 
siasm throughout  the  Midwest  for  the 
project.     All   our    hopea   were   for   its 
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consummation.  However,  the  most  effi- 
cient engineers  finally  declared  the  proj- 
ect Impracticable,  as  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance of  so  deep  a  channel  in  such  a  silt- 
bearing  stream  as  the  Misslssipni  was  for- 
bidding. The  9- foot  depth  was  recom- 
mended and  has  been  standardized  on 
the  Oliio.  the  Illinois,  and  the  Father  of 
Waters.  I  urge  all  such  internal  water- 
way Improvements,  not  only  for  the 
farmer  but  for  all  lines  of  industry,  and 
rejoice  in  the  prosperity  not  only  of  my 
fellow  fanners,  but  my  fellow  citizens  of 
all  occupations  everywhere.  At  seme  fu- 
ture time.  I  shall  take  up  other  features 
of  ths  groundless,  gratuitous,  and  ma- 
lignant attack  on  the  only  outlet  for  my 
people  to  the  sea.  Suffice  it  now  to  say 
that  whatever  may  be  the  sentiment  of 
other  S  ates  or  other  areas  of  our  cctm- 
try.  the  Red  River  Valley  of  Minnesota 
stands  for  the  United  States,  and  will 
have  the  support  of  my  vote  for  any 
mea.sui-e  that  will  serve  the  welfare  of 
the  remotest  section  of  our  country  or 
the  humblest  groups  of  our  people. 


David  Lawrence  Proposes  Planoinc  for 
a  Peace  After  the  War  at  an  Effective 
Program  of  Defeating  Hiller  and  Hit 
Axis  Partiicrs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.MUNDT 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  17.  1941 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  course 
of  action  is  best  for  America?  It  is  this 
question,  sir.  w'nich  Americans  through- 
out the  leng.h  and  breadth  of  our  great 
Republic  are  new  searching  their  souls 
to  answer.  Upon  the  ability  of  the  col- 
lective thinking  of  America  to  find  the 
right  answer  to  that  question  depends 
the  future  of  our  way  of  life  in  our  sphere 
of  influence.  This  has  truly  become  the 
mrs*  imporrant  question  ever  to  face  the 
sell-governing  people  of  a  free  republic. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
feels  that  in  tiie  answering  of  a  question 
affectmg  the  destiny  of  every  American 
and  which  will  provide  joy  or  promote 
sorrow  in  every  home  of  our  land,  the 
defining  of  the  ultimate  answer  to  such 
a  question  should  be  the  exclusive  right 
of  any  man.  or  group  of  men.  nor  should 
It  be  confined  to  citizens  of  any  section 
of  this  country,  geographically,  nor  to 
any  segment  of  our  population  from  the 
stendpoint  of  their  occupation. 

The  question.  What  course  of  action 
Is  bcit  for  America?  is  one  which  probes 
Into  the  lives  of  all  the  j)eople  of  America 
and  it  is  manifestly  one  which  the  entire 
cross  section  of  public  sentiment  should 
help  to  answer.  In  this  we  differ  from 
the  practice  of  the  unfortunate  people  of 
Oermaiiy.  or  Italy,  or  Russia,  where  a 
single  leader  asks  and  answers  all  the 
and  the  rights  of  the  people 
begin  and  end  with  the  ancient  formula 


"ours  but  to  do  or  die."  America  Is  great 
because  Its  people  through  their  collec- 
tive judgment  and  energies  have  made 
it  great.  It  is  not  great  because  a  few 
outstanding  men  have  told  its  people 
what  to  do;  it  is  today  the  greatest  Na- 
tion In  the  world  because  the  joint  judg- 
ment of  its  people,  through  the  years, 
have  counseled  with  their  great  leaders 
in  formulating  public  policies  which  have 
best  served  the  public  weal.  The  formula 
of  freedom  which  has  built  America  will 
protect  and  preserve  America  if  it  is  not 
forsaken  for  methods  made  of  shoddier 
stuff. 

AMCHICA  AT  THI  CHOSSHOADS 

It  is  therefore  both  Important  and  in- 
spiring that  as  America  stands  at  the 
crossroads  today,  searching  for  the  cor- 
rect answer  to  the  question.  What  is 
best  for  America?  the  people  of  America 
both  in  and  out  of  Government  are 
analyzing  their  thoughts  as  never  before. 
This  is  not  a  question  to  be  answered 
by  the  President.  It  is  not  a  Question  to 
be  determined,  alone,  by  Cabinet  officers 
and  Executive  appointees.  Nor  is  it  a 
question  to  which  Congress  alone  can 
assume  the  princely  right  to  make  reply. 
It  is  a  question  for  men  and  women  in 
all  walks  of  life  to  discuss  and  consider; 
It  is  a  question  which  mothers  and 
fathers,  together  with  their  sons  in  the 
military  services,  have  a  right  and  a  duty 
to  help  to  decide.  It  is  a  question  for 
farmers  to  argue  as  much  as  it  is  a  ques- 
tion for  lawyers  to  discuss.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion for  men  of  all  parties,  all  creeds,  all 
colors.  It — the  most  important  question 
of  our  era — is  a  question  which  editors 
and  preachers.  housewi\es  and  states- 
men, store  clerks  and  big  business  execu- 
tives, laborers  and  capitalists,  youngsters 
and  oldsters  in  all  wallcs  of  life  should 
analyze,  study,  discuss,  consider,  and  de- 
cide. It  is  thus  that  our  Republic  truly 
functions:  it  is  thus  that  the  formula 
for  freedom  operates  where  men  are  free 
and  where  self-government  is  a  reality. 
For.  in  America,  the  people  are  the  gov- 
ernment. 

When  the  people  speak,  so  speaks  the 
Government.  Here  in  America,  under 
God  the  people  rule.  Ojr  Constitution 
provides  the  specific  framework  through 
which  the  people  of  America  can  express 
their  convictions  to  their  representatives 
in  Congress  and  in  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  through  these  representatives. 
in  turn,  implement  the  people's  desires 
into  established  Government  policy  And 
once,  such  policy  is  established,  by  the 
people  through  their  constitutional 
means.  Americans  have  always  joined 
ranks  to  promote  their  country's  inter- 
ests.   So.  too,  it  must  always  be. 

On  the  gravest  question  now  confront- 
ing our  t)eloved  Republic — war  or  peace — 
the  people  have  not  spoken  and  discus- 
sion of  the  question  continues  as  we 
search  for  the  formula  which  will  answer 
the  problem,  "What  is  best  for  America?" 
We  are  a  imited  people  on  many  aspects 
of  that  formula.  We  unite  in  supporting 
a  program  of  all  possible  aid  short  of  war 
to  Britain  and  on  this  Congress  and  the 
people  have  spoken.  We  unite  in  devel- 
oping an  impregnable  defense  for  this 
country  and  this  hemisphere.  On  this 
the  Congress  and  the  p<MDple  have  also 
spoken.    We  are  united  in  our  determi- 


nation to  rid  this  Republic  of  subversive 
agents  of  the  poisonous  creeds  of  the 
Nazis.  Communists,  and  Fascists,  and  to 
protect  America  against  infestation  from 
within  or  from  without  by  these  disciples- 
of  totalitarianism.  On  this,  too,  the 
Congress  and  the  people  have  spoken. 

AMERICA  SEEKS  CTHDE  FOR  FUTURE  ACTIOM 

Only  on  steps  beyond  the  three  fore- 
going established  policies  of  America 
today  does  debate  continue  and  do  peo- 
ple still  search  for  the  best  course  of 
action  to  best  serve  America.  Beyond 
this  the  people  and  the  Congress  have 
not  spoken  except  through  unofficial 
polls  registering  them  some  80  percent 
against  involvement  in  war,  or  by  their 
election  of  candidates  pledged  not  to  send 
American  boys  to  fight  across  the  seas. 
America  still  seeks  prayerfully  for  a 
guiding  star  to  light  our  course  of  action 
beyond  the  points  upon  which  we  already 
stand  united. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  America  is  today 
united  on  anotj^er  point  but  it  is  an 
objective  rather  than  a  course  of  action. 
America  is  united  in  a  desire  to  see 
Hitler  defeated  in  this  war  and  to  see 
nazi-ism.  communism,  and  fascism  foiled 
in  any  dreams  of  world  conquest  which 
may  be  cherished  by  their  leaders  as  a 
possible  result  of  either  military  might 
or  subversive  tactics.  Americans  hate 
tyranny.  In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  June  18.  1940.  in  which  I  ad- 
vocated stronger  defense  collaboration 
between  North  and  South  America  I 
made  the  following  statement  which  I 
subscribe  to  today,  with  even  greater 
vigor  than  I  did  a  year  ago: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  fought  Hitlerlsm. 
Stalinism,  and  Mussolini-ism  In  and  cut  of 
Congress.  I  bfgan  the  fight  in  my  own  Slate 
nearly  7  years  ago  In  speeches  before  high- 
school  commencement  audiences,  service 
clubs,  community  groups,  and  wherever  I 
could  find  an  audience.  In  1936  I  devoted  the 
better  part  of  a  whole  political  campaign  to 
fighting  subversive  Influences  In  America  and. 
although  defeated  and  accused  of  setting  up 
"straw  men"  at  which  to  shoot.  I  have  never 
stopped  the  fight,  and  I  shall  never  stop  it 
until  America  is  rid  of  these  "peddlers  of 
piffle"  who  would  import  alien  Ideas  of  gov- 
ernment Into  America  to  becloud  our  great 
Ideal  of  a  fair  chance  for  a  free  people  through 
self-government.  I  have  probably  given  more 
speeches  against  these  pagan  philosophies  of 
European  "Isms"  by  two  times  over  than  any 
other  Individual  in  my  State,  and  among  my 
proudest  votes  In  Congress  are  these  which 
I  cast  to  continue  the  Dies  committee  so  that 
sufficient  evidence  could  be  unearthed  to  for- 
ever expose  and  exclude  nazl-lsm,  fascism, 
and  communism  from  America.  Therefore,  I 
venture  to  Insist  today  that  we  do  more  than 
pass  a  resolution.  I  hope  we  may  rededicate 
ourselves  fervently  to  a  crusade  against  these 
foreign  "isms,"  both  in  North  and  South 
America. 

How  then  Can  America  best  govern  its 
actions  to  protect  its  own  way  of  life  in  its 
own  sphere  o*  influence  and  to  register 
its  mlghSy  will  to  bring  defeat  to  Hitler 
and  his  Axis  partners?  Some  sincere 
Americans  advocate  that  the  best  pro- 
cedure to  follcw  is  for  this  country  to 
enter  the  war,  to  send  her  sons  across 
the  tractless  oceans  once  again  to  fight 
the  legions  of  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  and 
perhaps  Russia,  and  even  France,  on 
whatever  foreign  continent  or  ocean  that 
we  can  establiih  contact  with  them.  Too 
few   of   such    people,    however,   go   far 
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enough  to  point  out  what  they  would 
have  follow  the  fighting.  Should  Amer- 
ica, following  such  a  war,  become  the 
policeman  of  the  world,  enforcing  by  our 
might  of  arms  our  policies  throughout 
the  world,  maintaining  the  boundary 
lines  we  deem  appropriate  in  Africa  and 
Europe  and  Asia?  Should  we  insist  with 
military  might  an  international  code  of 
conduct  in  conformity  with  our  ideals? 
If  so,  at  what  a  cost?  And  with  what 
chances  of  success?  And  with  what  re- 
sults to  the  internal  economy  and  po- 
Utical  freedom  of  our  own  people  here 
at  home?  Unless  such  questions  are  an- 
swered honestly  and  accurately,  and  in 
our  American  interests,  in  advance  of  our 
Joining  the  fighting,  it  would  seem  to  be 
both  foolhardy  and  futile  to  send  our  boys 
across  the  seas  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice  again.  Such  unplanned  pro- 
cedure might  do  more  to  contribute  to 
the  decay  of  the  America  which  we  have 
known  than  to  protect  and  defend  the 
America  we  cherish. 

OTHm  CHOHCtS  THAN  WAR  OPEN  TO  AMDUCA 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  choices 
open  to  America.  There  are  other  pos- 
sible answers  to  the  question.  What 
course  of  action  is  best  for  America? 
We  should  consider  carefully  all  these  al- 
ternatives, too,  before  permitting  haste, 
hysteria,  sentiment,  or  propaganda  to 
push  us  beyond  the  point  from  which 
there  is  no  turning  back  and  to  plunge 
us  into  a  war  for  which  we  are  very  sadly 
unprepared.  One  such  possible  answer  is 
to  prepare  ourselves  sO  well  and  to  fortify 
our  outlying  bases  so  strongly  that  war 
cannot  come  to  America  unless  America 
goes  to  the  war.  Hanson  Baldwin,  mili- 
tary expert  for  the  New  York  Times,  in  his 
book.  United  We  Stand,  has  outlined  the 
feasibility  and  strength  of  such  a  course 
of  action.  And  those  who  now  contend 
that  we  are  today  prepared  to  go  forth 
to  whip  the  world  cannot  seriously  con- 
tend that  we  are  not  making  mighty 
progress  in  the  business  of  protecting 
ourselves  against  the  world,  if  need  be, 
here  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Another  possible  course  of  action  is  to 
exert  the  great  strength  of  America  in  an 
effort  to  end  this  war  rather  than  in  ex- 
panding it  to  other  countries.  This 
course  of  action  would  aim  at  a  defeat  of 
Hitler  just  as  definitely  as  a  course  of 
action  requiring  the  s<bnding  of  countless 
numbers  of  American  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  airmen  to  fight  e.nd  die  on  foreign 
fighting  fronts.  Our  strength  in  peace 
might  count  as  heavily  in  the  scales  of 
justice  as  our  strength  in  war.  If  we  can 
help  develop,  with  the  aid  of  a  conference 
of  other  nonbelligerent  countries  or  by 
ourselves,  a  pattern  for  the  world  after 
the  war  which  will  restore  the  independ- 
ence of  liberty-loving  people  now  under 
the  aggressor's  heel,  dnd  which  will  pro- 
vide economie  justice  and  political  privi- 
leges to  people  everywhere,  we  shall  have 
offered  the  people  of  every  belligerent 
country  something  to  hope  for  which  may 
well  overshadow  the  sordid  goals  which 
dictators  hold  up  as  something  to  fight 
for.  If  we  do  this,  we  accomplish  the 
break-down  of  home  morale  in  the  dicta- 
torial countries,  and  such  a  collapse  will 
do  more  to  bring  victory  for  freedom  than 
the  winxiing  of  doaens  of  batUes  or  the 


slaughter  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men,  women,  and  children.  Wocdrow 
Wilson's  14  points  during  the  World  War 
did  more  to  end  that  conflict  than  a  whole 
series  of  military  victories  because  it 
helped  precipitate  mutiny  and  discontent 
at  home  which  the  whole  jimker  mili- 
tary establishment  could  not  counteract. 
It  might  be  worth  trying  again.  It  can 
cost  America  nothing.  It  might  earn 
himianity  much. 

NOT  AN    AFPEASER'S   PEACE 

In  all  events,  such  an  effort  would  not 
be  a  negotiated  peace  no^  an  appeaser's 
armistice.  Far  from  it.  It  would  be  an 
effort  to  provide  the  mighty  influence  of 
the  United  States  in  promoting  a  just 
and  equitable  peace  of  a  lasting  nature. 
Its  terms  would  of  necessity  provide  the 
elimination  of  the  sources  of  unrest  and 
the  leaders  of  tyranny  who  are  now 
bringing  so  much  heartache  to  the  entire 
world.  If  it  succeeded,  such  an  effort 
would  revive  the  hope  of  all  humanity. 
If  it  failed,  it  would  at  least  strike  a 
mighty  blow  at  the  home  front  of  the 
dictatorial  countries  whose  leaders  re- 
fused to  accept  principles  of  justice  and 
equity  as  the  basis  for  bringing  an  end 
to  the  war.  And,  if  after  the  effort  were 
made,  it  finally  became  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  enter  the  war  and  the 
people  and  the  Congress  so  decreed,  we 
would  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  de- 
fined by  Miss  Dorothy  Thompson  in  a 
recent  letter  to  me  when  she  concluded 
her  argument  that  we  should  start  now 
to  plan  for  a  world  after  the  war  by 
stating: 

Then  if  we  have  to  fight,  we  shall  at  least 
know  what  we  are  fighting  for. 

We  have  made  some  isolated,  indi- 
vidual steps  in  the  direction  of  thinking 
toward  peace,  but  they  are  few  in  num- 
ber and  unsupported  as  yet  by  govern- 
mental approvsd.  Secretary  Hull  on 
May  18  suggested  a  five-point  program. 
Senator  Connallt,  Congressmen  Rankin, 
VoRYS,  and  Ludlow  have  iwoposed  pos- 
sible courses  of  action.  Others  have 
offered  their  answers  to  the  question. 
What  is  best  for  America?  Let  us 
hope  that  the  collective  intelligence  of 
America  may  yet  develop  a  course  of 
action  which  will  prevent  the  necessity 
of  the  collective  manpower  of  America 
being  thrown  into  the  cauldron  of  blood 
and  sweat  and  tears  and  toil  which  is 
now  ravaging  so  much  of  the  world  in 
the  sordid  slaughter  of  war. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cfler  the 
editorial  from  the  June  20  issue  of  the 
United  States  News,  from  the  pen  of 
David  Lawrence,  who  is  recognized  as 
anything  but  an  isolationist  or  an  ap- 
peaser,  but  whose  zeal  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  America  com.pels  him  to  pro- 
pose an  interesting  suggestion  for  a 
course  of  action  which  this  country 
might  pursue  while  preparing  itself  to 
the  hilt  to  defend  all  that  all  of  us  hold 
most  dear: 

[From  the  United  SUtes  News  of  June  30, 
1»41| 

A  BlLUON  FOS  Peacx 

(By  Dmvld  Lawrence) 

The  talk  Is  of  war  and  more  war. 
Our    national-defense    program    la    a   war 
program. 


Our  strategy  la  to  help  wte  the  war  for 

Meanwhile  there  Is  no  leadership  for  peace, 
the  Tery  goat  w«  aU  seek  In  the  end. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  peace  m\Mt  coma 
by  ttie  sword,  that  nations  must  be  brought 
to  theti  knees  aiid  then  there  will  be  peace, 
^r  peace  does  not  last  when  it  oomea  In  a 
spirit  of  vengeance  and  passion.  It  cen  en- 
dure only  when  It  Is  baaed  on  principles  of 
Irve  and  let  li\-e.  of  falmeaa,  equity,  and 
human  tinderctandlng. 

We  are  spending  $40,000,000,000  on  a  war 
program.  We  are  not  spending  a  cent  on  a 
program  ot  peace. 

But  prepaivdnoas  for  peace  Is  as  essential  as 
preparedneas  for  war.  We  entered  the  laM 
war  and  spent  blUlons  and  then  In  the  llKlO's 
we  Ignored  the  causes  of  the  war  and  the 
forces  of  Instability  which  ultimately  brought 
on  the  second  WorM  War.  To  prepare  for 
peace  now  Is  to  prevent  the  wars  of  the  future. 

How  can  It  be  done?  Where  there  is  a  win 
to  peace,  peace  can  be  achieved.  We  do  not 
today  sufficiently  recognize  peace  Itself  as  a 
problem  of  immediate  concern.  Yet  peace 
mi*8t  be  made  eventuaUy  and  with  the  very 
nations  against  which  we  are  lined  up  today. 

The  paramount  necessity  Is  conununlca- 
tion.  We  must  begin  to  conununicate  with 
the  German  and  Italian  peoples.  We  must 
start  talking  to  them.  We  must  then  bzgin 
to  listen  to  them,  too.  We  must  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  misguided  rulers,  who 
do  not  beUeve  in  human  understanding  but 
only  I9  murder,  and  the  80,000,000  peraons 
who  are  victims  of  mlsiule. 

THE  WnX  TO  PCACI  NOW  18  TTNTVCRSAL 

Nobody,  It  will  be  said.  wUl  begrudge  a  bil- 
lion dollars  lor  peace.  If  the  movement  can 
get  anywhere.  Who,  on  the  other  band,  can 
assure  us  that  the  tanks  we  are  bul!dlng  wlU 
get  anywhere?  The  tonnage  to  transport 
them  overseas  must  be  built.  Tbe  battle- 
front  where  they  can  be  used  Is  yet  to  be 
selected.  And  still  we  buUd  tanks  and  con- 
tract to  build  more  tanks.  The  reason  Is  that 
we  have  faith  that  5uch  machine  power  ulti- 
mately will  be  needed  somewhere  In  our  war 
program.  Can  wt'  not  apply  the  same  spirit 
of  faith  to  peace?  Can  we  not  assum''  that 
some  day  there  will  have  to  be  a  p^ace  con- 
ference, and  that  some  day  the  public  opinion 
of  the  world  will  have  to  be  mobilized  behind 
such  a  conference  so  aa  to  bring  a  lasting 
peace? 

In  our  hearts  Is  a  will  to  peace.  In  the 
hearts  of  Britons  is  a  will  to  peace.  In  the 
hearts  of  the  German  and  Italian  peoples 
is  a  wUl  to  peace.  We  need  not  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt  It  Just  because  we  know  there 
exists  at  the  same  time  a  will  to  defend,  a  wUl 
to  perish,  if  need  be.  In  defense  of  what  each 
believes  is  a  Just  cause. 

BADIO  BT4TIONS  COtJLD  FtntTHB  PKACE  PLAWa 

There  Is  nothing  Irreconcilable  between  a 
willingness  to  l^ht  and  a  wllilngneas  to  make 
peace.  The  object  of  all  war  is  to  compel  a 
peace.  Tlie  object  of  a  preparedness  program 
for  peace  Is  to  eliorten  war  and  to  make  a 
better  peace  than  can  come  from  a  mere  truce 
of  arms. 

We  lack  today  in  America  an  imderstandlng 
of  the  needs  of  a  preparedness  program  for 
peace.  Our  leadership  is  wholly  absorbed  In 
defense  plans  which  may  at  any  moment  be- 
come war  plans.  It  requires,  to  be  sure,  a 
delicate  piece  of  national  management  which 
can  at  one  time  urge  the  people  on  to  war 
and  ccncurrently  urge  them  to  prepare  their 
minds  for  peace.  The  conflict  Is  consider- 
able, but  It  is  not  insurmountable.  Conflict 
is  the  essence  of  the  human  problem  in  a 
crowded  world.  We  meet  It  on  every  side.  In 
our  States  and  cities.  In  our  neighborhoods. 
We  meet  war  on  the  labor  front  every  day. 
We  aeek  through  mediation  to  find  the  an- 
swers to  such  conflict.  It  la  bard  to  handle. 
The  tasks  of  peace  making  In  Indtistry  are 
with  paolon  aztd  pride  aa  weU  aa  with 
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greed  and  selfUhnras.  But  undaunted  we 
seek  Jxut  the  same  to  solve  such  conflicts  by 
the  profSMS  'Jt  reason. 

Shall  It  be  iiald  that  130.000.000  Americans 
•re  Incapable  of  setting  In  motion  their  will 
to  international  p?ace.  that  80.000.000  Ger- 
mans and  48.000.000  Britons  wUl  not  listen 
to  equitable  and  fair  plans  for  the  making  of 
world  peace? 

What  man  can  do  in  making  war  he  can 
do  In  making  peace.  The  challenge  to 
human  Ingenuity  Is  not  less  In  seeking  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  decent  citizens  who 
want  to  live  In  peace  than  It  is  In  making 
the  world  safe  from  the  ravages  of  some 
dread  disease.  We  can  try  to  isolate  the 
germs  of  war  and  treat  them  by  common 
endeavor.  We  may  make  peace,  not  tomor- 
row, not  next  week,  but  perhaps  by  Christmas 
104!  If  we  start  now.  Why  wait  till  1943  and 
19437 

The  first  prerequisite  to  a  peace  program 
is  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  power- 
ful short-wave  radio  stations*  both  In  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  In  Africa,  and  In 
Asia.  The  Cnlted  States  can  buy  or  lease 
stations  In  Brltlfh  territory.  It  should  be  as 
easy  to  do  hs  the  lending  or  leasing  of  a 
neral  destroyer. 

Such  radio  stations  should  be  entirely  In 
tlM  control  of  the  United  States  so  that  all 
the  world  wUl  know  they  are  disconnected 
dom  any  o'her  government. 

The  American  Government  shculd  appoint 
a  peace  commission  to  be  composed  of  repre- 
•entative  American  citizens  who  are  as  versed 
In  the  prob  ems  of  economic  friction  and 
trade  in  the  world  as  the  admirals  are  In 
naval  strate(;y.  Such  a  commission  should 
formulate  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
the  bases  for  a  new  world  order — first  for  dis- 
cussion and  lUtlmately  for  the  adherence  of 
peoples. 

But  primarily  the  German  people  as  well 
as  the  British  people  and  the  peoples  of  the 
subjugated  countries  must  be  assured  of  the 
good  faith  and  fundamental  dlsinterested- 
neas  of  the  American  Oovemment's  peace 
mlailon.  It  will  not  be  so  received  at  the 
outset  but  It  will  gradually  be  apparent  as  the 
pronouncements  by  a  disinterested  pence 
body  become  known. 

Once  It  U  made  clear  that  the  Idea  of 
crushing  the  German  people  and  making 
them  slaves  Is  furthest  from  the  thoughts  of 
the  peoples  of  the  democratic  countries,  the 
principal  prop  beneath  the  Hitler  regime  will 
disappear  in  central  Europe. 

eSEMAN   nOPLZ   SHOW    APATHT    TOWAKO   WAS 

Recently  former  Ambassador  John  Cuciahy, 
on  returrtng  from  Germany  where  he  inter- 
viewed Hitler,  told  reporters  in  Jersey  City 
that  the  peojjie  of  Germany  were  not  elated 
•bout  the  Mctorles  of  their  armies,  but 
■MBMd  strangely  apathetic.  This  Is  under- 
standable. What  enthusiasm  can  there  be 
among  the  (3erman  people  for  a  war  that 
may  not  end  in  a  permanent  peace?  Ger- 
mans know  all  too  well.  If  they  will  but 
admit  it.  that  the  sword  never  brings  a  satis- 
factory peace.  They  of  Germany,  Just  as  we 
of  America  and  the  people  of  Britain  are 
yearning  for  a  peace  that  somehow  never 
becomes  articulate.  We  want  a  peace  In 
which  the  great  Christian  Ideal  shall  perme- 
ate the  relations  of  human  beings.  We  want 
ft  peace  in  which  man  shall  live  up  to  the 
highest  and  not  the  Icwest  Impulses  that  are 
within  him.  We  want  a  peace  that  makes 
It  poes.ble  for  us  to  extend  to  those  who  were 
once  against  us  the  hand  of  fellowship  and 
good  will.  We  want  a  pe&ct  in  which,  para- 
doxically enough,  we  shall  share  with  others 
what  really  doesnt  b?long  to  us— the  prop- 
erty or  savings  that  God  permits  tis  to  pos- 
sess for  a  brief  span  of  years. 
WAS  mrar  kmd  u«  a  vicroaT  roa  sxason 
We  know  what  we  want.  We  want  man- 
kind to  rise  ■»  a  civiliaed  status — to  a  reccg- 
BlUoa  o<  tht  fact  that  sU  men  are  created 


equal  and  that  they  all  have  a  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  that 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  racial  superior- 
ity or  inferiority,  and  that  there  must  be  no 
suppression  of  human  freedom  by  any  force 
inside  or  outside  of  government  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

These  ideals  are  not  dlftlcult  to  express. 
What  is  difficult  is  to  transmit  them.  We 
must  begin  to  speak  to  these  who  are  alined 
against  us  and  those  who  ar(!  ranged  along- 
side of  us.  We  must  speak  of  a  new  world 
order  In  terms  of  hope  and  a  willingness  to 
sacrifice  even  of  our  goods  :ind  chattels  so 
that  the  world  may  become  peaceful  again. 
How  paltry  do  tartfls  and  selflsh  economic 
advantages  In  trade  seem  today  as  mandatory 
priorities  upset  business  anc.  as  taxes  grow 
to  unbearable  helgnts. 

Who  now  shall  say  that  we  cannot  bring 
economic  peace  when  we  of  the  democracies 
control  the  raw  materials  and  national  re- 
sources and  the  gold  of  tlie  wcrld?  Our 
weapons  of  peace  are  legion.  The  sinews 
of  peacemaking  are  all  around  us.  Instru- 
mentalities for  expression  lie  idle.  Can  we 
not  start  making  use  of  them? 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  persuade  others 
that  we  sincerely  mean  to  befriend  them. 
Our  initial  step  must  be  to  fhow  by  example 
that  we  have  a  humane  splilt  within  us  which 
wants  peace — but  peace  at  a  price.  That 
price  must  be  the  withdrawal  of  the  yuke  of 
subjugp.tlcn  from  all  nations  and  individuals. 
The  German  people  must  sooner  or  later 
come  to  understand  that  the  way  to  our 
deliverance  from  war  is  the  way  of  their 
deliverance.  This  war  mtist  end  not  in  vic- 
tory for  brute  force  but  In  a  victory  for 
reason. 

Let  the  Government  of  tire  United  States 
spend  a  billion  dollftrs  now  on  a  crusade  of 
reason.  Let  our  program  Ije  based  on  an 
honest  acceptance  by  all  of  us  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  brotherhood.  And  let  us 
in  this  world  of  sorrow  and  hate  speak  with 
a  voice  of  kindliness — a  voice  that  dares  to 
urge  the  reconstruction  of  the  human  spirit 
Itself  In  the  relations  of  peoples  and  govern- 
ments. 


The  History  of  the  American  Flaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  VIRGIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  June  17.  1941 


ADDRESS  OP  8EFTON  DARR.  FORMER 
PRSSIDENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUM3L/1  BAR  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  Sunday  evening  to  address 
the  Flag  Day  exercises,  sponsored  in 
Washington  by  the  Benevolent  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks.  There  were  some  24 
participating  organizations. 

I  enjoyed  all  phases  of  the  program, 
and  was  especially  impressed  by  the 
speech  of  Sefton  Darr,  former  president 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Associa- 
tion, who  told  of  the  history  of  our  flag. 
As  he  told  of  the  steps  leading  to  each 
new  design,  a  flag  l)earer  would  carry  that 
specific  emblem  to  the  front  of  Sylvan 
Theater  platform,  near  the  base  of 
Washington  Monument,  until  all  flags  up 


to  the  present  pattern  were  massed  be- 
fore the  audience  of  some  2.000, 

I  include  Mr,  Darr's  address  at  this 
point: 

Heraldry  is  as  old  as  the  human  race.  The 
carrying  of  banners  has  been  the  habit  of 
barbarian  and  civilized  in  all  ages.  These 
banners  usually  contain  some  concept  of  the 
life  of  government  of  those  who  fashion  them. 
The  evolution  of  the  American  Hag  is  as 
Interesting  as  the  evolution  of  the  American 
Government.  Its  original  instability  is  now 
matched  by  a  peerless  immobility.  During 
the  period  of  its  growth  and  lack  of  finality 
it  embraced  parts  of  the  banners  of  other 
countries — sometimes  showing  even  shrubs 
and  serpents  and  being  devoid  of  originality. 
This  period  of  instability  of  the  form  and 
coloring  of  our  flag  ceased  with  the  definite 
fixing  of  the  Government  it  represented. 
When  nationality  became  assured,  when 
State  Independence  and  State  interdepend- 
ence were  exactly  measured,  when  responsi- 
bility and  International  place  were  no  longer 
open  for  debate,  then,  and  not  until  then, 
the  flag  became  definite. 

When  John  Cabot  landed  at  Labrador  in 
1497,  5  years  after  Columbus'  discovery  of 
America,  h»  planted  on  that  North  American 
soil  the  red  cross  of  England,  the  flag  of 
King  Henry  Vn. 

From  the  landing  of  the  Mayflower  in  1620 
until  1775  the  flag  of  England  was  our  flag. 
In  1606  the  field  of  the  English  fiag  had 
Ijeen  changed  from  white  to  blue,  and  the 
white  cross  of  St.  Andrew  was  placed  thereon 
by  order  of  King  James  I,  and  the  banner 
was  called  the  union  of  the  King's  Colors. 

In  1607  the  color  of  the  flag  was  changed 
from  blue  to  crimson,  and  the  two  crosses  on 
a  blue  field  were  placed  in  the  upper  corner. 
The  Colonies  recognized  this  change  and 
placed  a  pine  tree  on  a  white  field  In  lieu  of 
the  crosses. 

In  1775  the  pine-tree  flag  was  adcpted  for 
all  colonial  vessels,  and  this  banner  was  car- 
ried by  the  Americans  in  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill. 

The  southern  colonies  from  1776  to  1777 
used  the  snake  flag. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1775  a  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Continental  Congress  to 
consider  tBe  question  of  a  single  flag  for  the 
Thirteen  Colonies.  That  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  design  should  be  13  alter- 
nate stripes  of  red  and  white  in  the  upper 
corner  of  which  would  be  an  azure  field 
bearing  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  and  the 
white  cress  of  St.  Andrew.  John  Paul  Jones, 
the  senior  lieutenant  of  the  flagship  Alfred. 
hoisted  this  flag  to  the  masthead  on  Dscem- 
ber  3.  1775;  1  month  later  it  was  raised  over 
the  headquarters  of  Gen.  George  Washington 
at  Cambridge.  Mass.,  "In  compliment,"  as  he 
wrote,  "to  the  United  Colonies." 

This  flag,  which  was  called  the  Congress 
Colors  and  the  Grand  Union  Flag,  was  never 
carried  in  the  fleldTay  the  Continental  land 
forces,  but  it  was  used  by  the  Navy  as  its 
exclusive  ensign,  and  was  the  flrst  American 
fiag  to  receive  a  foreign  salute  of  honor.  The 
Fort  of  Orange,  on  the  Island  of  St.  Eustatlus, 
Dutch  West  Indies,  flred  a  salute  of  11  guns 
In  acknowledgment  of  a  similar  salute  from 
the  Andrew  Doria,  under  command  of  Capt. 
Isaiah  Robinson;  an  act  for  which  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  island  was  recalled  by  the  Re- 
public of  the  Netherlands,  In  deference  to 
the  protest  of  the  English  Government. 

There  was  much  dissatisfaction  with  this 
flag  l^ecause  it  bore,  as  a  part  thereof,  a  design 
so  distinctive  of  the  flag  of  England;  and  in 
response  to  a  general  demand  for  a  banner 
more  speclflcally  representative  of  our  own 
country,  on  June  14,  1777,  the  Congress  pro- 
vided : 

"That  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be  13 
stripes  of  alternating  red  and  white;  and 
that  the  union  be  13  stars,  white  on  a  blue 
field,  representing  a  new  constellation." 


Whether  Betsy  Ross,  a  Philadelphia  Quaker- 
ess, had  the  honor  of  making  the  first  United 
States  flag  is  a  debated  question.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  in  May  or  June  of  1776 
a  committee  consisting  of  George  Washing- 
ton, Roliert  Morris,  and  George  Ross  called  on 
her  and  commissioned  her  to  make  a  flag 
from  a  rough  design  they  brought  with  them. 
It  is  said  that  she  suggested  that  the  stars 
shotild  have  five  points  rtther  than  six 

This  banner  of  starry  beauty  received  its 
baptism  of  fire  at  Fort  Schuyler,  N.  Y.,  on 
August  3,  1777.  during  an  attack  by  British 
and  Indians.  The  flag  was  made  on  the  spot. 
Soldiers'  shirts  furnished  the  cloth  for  the 
white  stars  and  stripes;  the  red  stripes  were 
made  from  a  red  petticoat  belonging  to  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  privates;  and  Capt.  Abra- 
ham Swartouts  blue  cloth  ccat  was  used  for 
the  blue  field. 

All  Americans  will  recall  that  the  flrst 
official  salute  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was 
given  on  February  14,  1778,  by  France.  This 
occurred  in  Quiberon  Bay,  on  the  French 
coast,  when  the  Ranger,  under  command  of 
John  Paul  Jones,  was  saluted  by  the  French 
Fleet  under  Admiral  LaMotte  Picquet. 

The  Ranger's  flag  was  made  by  the  girls  of 
Portsmouth.  N.  H.,  from  slices  of  their  best 
Ellk  gowns.  The  white  stripes  were  cut  from 
her  bridal  f.own  by  a  bride  of  only  a  few 
months. 

Some  writers  claim  that  the  Ranger's 
flag  was  the  same  flag  that  afterward  flew 
from  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  In  the  most 
thrilling  sea  fight  of  history.  The  conflict 
was  between  the  frigate  Serapis  and  Jones' 
ship,  the  Richard.  The  battle  by  moonlight, 
which  continued  until  both  ships  were  in  a 
sinking  condition  and  the  Serapis  finally 
struck  her  colors.  Insured  the  immortality  of 
John  P&ul  Jones,  the  intrepid  defender  of 
the  youthful  Republic. 

The  original  13  stars  and  13  stripes  were 
Intended,  of  course,  to  represent  the  Original 
Thirteen  Colonies.  In  1795,  2  additional  stars 
and  2  additional  stripes  were  rdded  to  the  flag 
to  represent  Vermont  ar.d  Kentucky,  which 
had  been  admitted  to  the  Union,  and  the 
War  of  1812  was  fought  under  this  banner. 
It  was  tlie  flag  of  15  stars,  and  15  stripes,  fly- 
ing over  Fort  McHenry.  on  September  14. 
1814,  which  inspired  Francis  Scott  Key  to 
write  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  our  national 
anthem. 

Miss  Margaret  Young,  \lirho  cut  the  stars  for 
this  particular  flag,  subsequently  became  the 
mother  of  Henry  Sanderson,  who  was  elected 
Grand  Exalted  Ruler  ol  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks  In  1884. 
.  Tlie  admission  of  additional  States  Into 
the  Union  required  the  enlargement  of  the 
flag  and  an  essential  altering  of  its  design, 
and  to  prevent  this,  the  Congress,  on  April 
14  1818,  adopted  a  resolution  providing  that 
from  and  after  July  4,  1818,  the  stripes  should 
be  13  and  the  blue  field  should  carry  1 
star  for  each  of  the  20  States  then  in  the 
Union  and  that  a  new  star  should  be  added 
for  each  State  thereafter  admitted.  Today 
the  flag  bears  48  stars. 

It  is  at  once  a  history,  a  declaration,  and 
a  prophecy.  It  represents  the  American 
Nation  as  it  was  at  its  birth;  It  speaks  for 
what  It  Is  today;  and  It  holds  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  future  to  add  other  stars  to 
the  glorious  constellation. 

In  July  1908,  the  Benevolent  and  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks,  in  Grand  Lodge  assembled, 
at  Dallas.  Tex.,  provided  for  the  observance 
of  Flag  Day  on  June  14,  and  the  observance 
of  that  day  has  been  made  mandatory  upon 
each  subordinate  lodge  of  the  order.  Thus, 
the  Order  of  Elks  was  the  first,  and  as  yet. 
the  only  fraternal  organization  which  re- 
quires the  celebration  of  this  event. 

Of  all  the  flags  of  history  the  American  flag 
is  the  oldest.  To  us  it  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful. I^wrllng  m  the  breeze,  It  is  a  mosaic  of 
ribboned  loveliness;  dropping  in  softer  airs, 
the  staff  is  transformed  into  a  maypole  of 
festal  delight. 


It  is  an  honest  flag:  a  righteous  flag. 

During  the  long  years  of  its  life  our  coun- 
try has  engaged  in  a  number  of  wars,  yet 
its  flag  has  never  rippled  In  support  of  an 
unworthy  cause,  and  has  never  known  defeat. 
It  has  no  taint  of  scandal — no  spot  of  dis- 
honor. 

In  the  War  of  1776  it  won  our  independ- 
ence as  a  nation.  In  1812  it  established  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  the  rights  of  Amer- 
ican seamen  on  those  seas.  In  1846  it  vindi- 
cated lur  national  dignity  and  our  sov- 
ereignty which  had  been  flouted  by  arrogant 
Mexico.  In  1861  it  preserved  the  Union. 
Unioii — nationality — was  necessary  to  the 
championing  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world.  In  1898  it  freed  struggling  Cuba  from 
tyranny  and  oppression.  Again  victorious  in 
the  great  World  War.  it  flies  triumphantly,  a 
beauteous.  Incomparable  emblem  of  liberty 
and  freedom  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 


In  Memoriam 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 


Wednesday,  June  18,  1941 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  death  has  taken  a  heavy  toll  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress— nine  House  Mem- 
bers and  four  Senate  Members  have  gone 
to  their  eternal  rest  since  we  last  held 
memorial  services.  The  Seventy-sixth 
and  Seventy-seventh  Congresses  are  set- 
ting a  new  record  for  duration  of  con- 
tinuous sessions.  The  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  has  now  completed  5  months  of 
steady  and  arduous  labor  since  we  con- 
vened on  January  3.  Congress  has  been 
in  constant  session  now  for  533  days — 
366  days  remaining  of  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress  last  year,  the  longest  continuous 
session  in  our  hictory.  and  167  days  of  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congrer*-  ^his  year.  The 
physical  and  mental  str  •  is  proving  too 
much  for  many  of  our  colleagues,  who 
are  dying  heroically  at  their  post  of  duty 
in  the  most  crucial  period  of  our  national 
history,  perhaps  the  most  crucial  period 
in  the  world's  history. 

We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling. 

In  a  grand  and  awftil  time. 
In  an  age  of  ages  telling; 

To  be  living  Is  sublime. 

Hark,  the  waking  up  of  nations, 

Gog  and  Magog  to  the  fray; 
Hark,  what  soundeth? 

Is  creation  groaning  for  its  latter  day? 

Worlds  are  charging,  heaven  beholding. 
Thou  hast  but  an  hour  to  flght; 

Now  the  blazoned  cross  unfolding. 
On.  right  onward,  for  the  right. 

On.  let  all  the  soul  within  you 

For  the  truth's  sake,  go  abroad; 
Strike,  let  every  nerve  and  sinew 

Tell  on  ages,  tell  for  God. 

Eloquent  tribute  could,  and  doubtless 
will,  be  rendered  to  every  one  of  our  dis- 
tinguished departed  colleagues  who  died 
as  martyrs  to  public  duty  in  the  truest 
sense.  I  shall  be  able  to  mention  by 
name  only  a  few  of  them  whom  I  "loved 
and  lost  awhile." 


BPEAKXIt    WnJJAM    B.    BAMKHXAB 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  evidence  of  the  heavy 
toll  by  death  in  our  ranks  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  it  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  those  of  us  who  became  Members  of 
this  Ixxly  at  the  commencement  of  the 
flrst  administration  of  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  in  1933  have  already 
served  under  four  Speakers — Rainey, 
Byms,  and  Bankliead.  and  yourself.  Mr. 
Speaker,  whom  we  all  hope  will  long  con- 
tinue to  serve  your  country  in  your  pres- 
ent high  position.  This  rate  of  mortality 
in  our  Speakers  is  very  unusual  and  with- 
out precedent  in  our  historj-.  I  have  on 
previous  occasions  expressed  my  tribute 
to  the  memories  of  Speakers  Rainey  and 
Byrns,  who  were  both  outstanding  Speak- 
ers and  great  Americans,  and  my  per- 
sonal friends. 

Speaker  Bankheao  was  one  of  the  most 
kindly  and  gracious  men  whom  I  have 
ever  known.  He  was  a  scholar  in  politics 
and  his  mind  was  enriched  with  the 
treasures  of  classical  literature.  He  had 
a  deeply  religious  nature.  Our  Chaplain, 
Cr.  Montgomery,  has  told  me  of  the 
crucifix  which  Speaker  Bankhead  showed 
him  and  which  he  carried  reverently  in 
his  pocket.  In  more  than  one  of  his 
public  utterances  he  expressed  the  fer- 
vent belief  that  the  practical  application 
of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
only  solution  for  the  Nation's  ills. 
•Speaker  Bankhead  will  long  be  remem- 
bered with  affection  by  those  who  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  him  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

SENATOa  EENEST  LlTNDEZir 

I  served  with  Senator  Lxtndeek  in  the 
House  for  several  terms  before  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate.  We  were  fre- 
quently acsociated  together  in  support  of 
legislation  in  the  interests  of  the  vet- 
erans of  our  wars,  whose  friend  and 
champion  he  ever  was.  We  appeared  oa 
the  same  platform  at  a  number  of  meet- 
ings arranged  by  veterans'  organizations 
and  I  thereby  came  to  appreciate  Sen- 
ator Lttndeen's  forceful,  convincing,  and 
sincere  manner  of  delivery.  He  was 
courageous  and  outspoken  at  all  times 
and  never  left  any  of  his  auditors  in 
doubt  as  to  his  views  upon  the  public 
questions  of  the  day.  I  did  not  always 
agree  with  him,  particularly  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  opinions  which  he 
espoused  In  regard  to  the  present  crisis 
facing  America,  but  I  respected  his  high 
ideals  and  his  character  as  a  man.  Such 
men  as  he  are  sorely  needed  and  America 
is  poorer  for  his  leaving. 

SAM  C.  MASSINCAUE 

Sam  Massingale  was  a  sturdy,  genuine 
type  who  understood  the  problems  of 
the  toiling  millions  who  produce  the 
wealth  of  the  Nation  in  field  and  fac- 
tory. He  was  a  deep  student  of  human 
nature  and  very  sociable  in  his  relations 
with  his  fellows.  He  possessed  a  keen 
sense  of  humor  and  was  an  entertaining 
companion.  He  hated  sham  and  pre- 
tense and  delighted  to  expose  these  weak- 
nesses without  rancor  or  spleen. 

Sax  Massimcale  was  a  good  lawyer  and 
was  more  concerned  with  the  equities 
than  the  cold  letter  of  the  law  which 
is  often  allowed  to  defeat  the  ends  of 
Justice.  He  had  served  as  a  county 
judge  and  in  that  position  had  learned 
to  appraise  the  warp  and  woof  of  life 
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as  It  is  lived  In  the  average  communities 
of  America.  Some  of  the  finest  men 
whom  I  have  ever  known  have  served  on 
the  nisi  prius  bench  and  from  there  gone 
fuUy  panoplied  to  higher  but  not  more 
Important  public  office.  It  was  from  his 
contacts  and  experiences  as  a  practicing 
lawyer  tn  the  circuit  in  the  county  courts 
that  Abraliam  Lincoln  developed  his 
sterling  character  and  fine  intellect. 
The  highest  tribute  I  can  pay  to  our  de- 
parted colleague  is  to  cite  the  fact  that 
he  possessed  some  of  these  homespun 

qualities. 

ccoacE  If.  sxcn 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  with 
Oioioc  N.  SiciR.  of  New  Jersey,  and  to 
come  in  somewhat  intimate  contact  with 
him.  As  long  as  his  health  permitted, 
he  was  punctual  and  faithful  in  his  at- 
tendance upon  meetings  of  the  commit- 
tee and  he  contributed  much  to  the  dls- 
ctissions  and  deliberations.  He  was  well 
informed  in  regard  to  the  waterways  of 
the  Nation  and  a  firm  believer  in  the 
value  and  Importance  of  navigation  and 
its  rich  contribution  to  national  progress. 

Congressman  SEcnt  was  broadminded 
and  not  Intensely  partisan,  although 
steadfast  In  his  loyalty  to  the  principles 
and  tenets  of  the  Republican  Party,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  in  his  State  and  the 
Nation.  He  and  I  frequently  rode  on  the" 
streetcars  together  on  our  way  to  our 
ofBces  in  the  morning,  and  I  camp  more 
than  ever  to  respect  him  highly  on  ac- 
count of  his  broad,  wholesome  outlook 
on  life. 

aUfCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  think  tenderly  of 
these  colleagues  and  how  they  bravely 
trcd  their  way  on  life's  pathway  to  the 
house  of  life,  often  misnamed  the  house 
of  death.  I  am  reassured  in  affirming 
anew  the  faith  and  philosophy  of  the 
poet: 

Afratd?    Of  whom  am  I  afraid? 

Not  Death:  for  who  Is  he? 

The  porter  oT  my  Father's  lodge. 


William  Broaoum  Bankkcad 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  mw  Tone 
Of  THB  ROUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  li.  1941 


On  the  lUe.  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  WnxjAM  Bsocxu.in  B.\nkhead.  late  a 
R:-pre^ntatlve  from  the  State  of  Alabama 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wii- 
UAM  B.  Bankhead  was  a  member  of  a 
family  which  has  given  to  this  country 
several  prominent  statesmen.  There 
tave  been  Senators.  Representatives, 
Qovemors,  and  other  executive  legisla- 
tive officials  of  the  United  States  from 
ttiat  family,  and  the  history  of  this  coun- 


try since  the  Civil  War  would  not  be 
complete  without  the  mention  of  the 
members  of  the  Bankhead  family,  who 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  American 
government  in  the  last  six  or  more 
decades. 

William  B.  Bankhead,  a  Speaker  of  the 
House,  endeared  himself  to  everyone  who 
came  in  contact  with  him.  He  was  al- 
ways patient,  attentive,  and  never  too 
busy  to  transact  the  many  details  which 
fell  to  his  lot  by  reason  of  his  official 
position,  and  the  fact  that  the  many 
friends  he  made  in  the  House  continually 
called  upon  him  for  advice  and  assist- 
ance. Speaker  Bankhead  was  a  fountain 
of  learning,  a  perfect  scholar,  and  a  thor- 
ough master  cf  parliamentary  law.  In- 
tricate problems  which  came  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Speaker  during  his  term 
of  office  and  which  called  for  the  exer- 
cise of  extreme  skill  and  thorough  learn- 
ing were  a  daily  pabulum  of  Speaker 
Bankhead.  No  problem  was  too  difficult 
for  him.  and  no  problem  was  too  unim- 
portant for  him  to  handle.  With  his  best 
courtesy  and  tact  he  presided  over  the 
destinies  of  this  House  with  dignity, 
grace  and  decoriun. 

He  was  a  sick  man  when  he  took  the 
gavel  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  and 
began  the  final  term  as  a  Speaker  of  this 
House.  Those  who  knew  him  dreaded 
that  the  ordeal  of  this  office  might  prove 
too  much  for  him  and  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  complete  his  texm.  The  Grim 
Reaper  took  him  from  our  midst  while  the 
session  was  still  in  progress  and  it  was 
necessary  to  select  a  Speaker  at  almost 
the  conclusion  of  Speaker  Bankhead's 
term. 

We  mourn  the  loss  of  a  true  friend,  a 
great  American,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
Speakers  ever  to  preside  over  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


M.  Michael  Edelstein 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY 

or  NXW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  chnracter.  and  public  service  cf 
Hon.  M.  Michael  Edelstein.  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  words  are  a  very  small  tribute 
to  commemorate  the  passing  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  my  dear  friend 
of  many  years,  Michael  Edelstein,  who 
gave  his  life,  like  the  Christian  martyrs 
of  old.  defending  the  honor  of  his  race 
and  his  creed. 

Mixz  Edelstein  was  an  outstanding 
member  of  public  life  in  the  city  and 
State  of  New  York,  revered  and  loved  by 
all  who  had  the  happy  privilege  of  know- 
ing him.  He  represented  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  a  district  peopled  by  many  dif- 
ferent races  and  creeds,  to  all  of  whom  he 


gave  the  same  patient  consideration  and 
assistance  many  might  give  to  a  mem- 
ber of  their  own  family.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  able  members  of  the  legal 
profession  our  city  has  produced,  and  this 
gave  him  manifold  opportunities  to 
render  great  service  to  the  poor  and  the 
unfortunate  who  had  neither  funds  nor 
the  inclination  to  seek  counsel. 

The  passing  of  Mike  Edelstein  is  a 
great  loss  to  this  House  at  a  time  in  our 
national  history  when  crusaders  and 
patriots  are  sorely  needed:  it  is  a  still 
greater  loss  to  the  thousands  in  his  dis- 
trict who  were  so  dependent  upon  hia 
kindly  benefaction. 


Samuel  Chapman  Massinsale 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Samuel  Chapbian  Massincale,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  my  tribute  of  love,  honor,  and  re- 
spect to  our  late  colleague.  Representa- 
tive Sam  Massingale,  of  Oklahoma.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  know  Sam  Massincale 
well.  Together  we  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  We  did  not 
always  agree  as  to  legislative  policy,  but 
there  was  always  a  common-sense  rea- 
son and  homespun  philosophy  behind  any 
position  taken  by  Mr.  Massincale  affect- 
ing legislation.  No  man  in  these  Halls 
was  more  devoted  to  his  constituency. 
He  was  an  inherent  friend  of  the  farmer 
and  no  important  legislation  directly  af- 
fecting agriculture  during  his  service  In 
Congress  ever  escaped  his  analysis  and 
vocal  approval  or  disapproval.  When 
Sam  Massincale  was  called  away,  the 
farmer  of  the  Nation  lost  a  true  and  tried 
friend. 

He  had  a  good  legal  mind  developed 
in  the  practice  of  the  law  in  a  rural  com- 
munity. With  pride  he  called  himself  "a 
counLry  lawyer."  By  reacon  of  this 
training  and  experience  he  was  an  esE>e- 
clally  valuable  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  By  the  same  token, 
the  form  of  many  a  statute  was  in- 
fluenced and  changed  by  this  man's 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  He  was  not 
spectacular  and  did  not  seek  the  lime- 
light. He  believed  in  accomplishment 
rather  than  publicity.  He  was  gentle  and 
considerate  to  a  fault,  yet  he  was  always 
resolute  and  firm.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  convictions,  and  with  courage  and 
vigor  proclaimed  those  convictions.  He 
was  especially  interested  In  what  he 
called  the  common  man.  In  his  going 
the  Seventh  District  of  Oklahoma  lost  a 
good  Representative  in  Congress,  his 
State  lost  a  distinguished  citizen,  and  his 
Nation  lost  a  worth-while  statesman. 
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M .  Michael  Edelstein 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  new  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  M.  Michael  Edei.stein.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
ever  there  was  a  man  whose  political 
career  was  cut  short  at  its  height,  it  was 
my  late  colleague  from  New  York,  Rep- 
resentative M.  MicH/iEL  Edelstein.  He 
died  at  the  beginnin?  of  his  career  in 
this  body  and  at  a  time  when  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  felt  that  here  was  a 
real  leader  of  men  and  one  whose  future 
looked  extremely  premising. 

Just  turning  50.  Edelstein  was  elected 
to  this  House  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  another  friend  of  mine. 
Representative  Sirovich.  He  came  to 
this  House  well  trained  by  ability  and 
experience  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
important  office  to  which  his  constituents 
elected  him.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  stand- 
ing, a  political  leader,  a  student  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  a  schol£.r  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  During  the  many  years  of  his 
practice  before  the  bar  he  always  took 
care  of  the  underprivileged  and  those  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  substantial  fees 
to  lawyers.  His  office  was  open  to  all 
types  of  people,  and  he  represented  a 
constituency  which  are  among  the  least 
privileged  in  this- country. 

Men  and  women  cf  all  walks  of  life 
would  come  to  Mike  Edelstein  for  as- 
sistance and  help,  and  he  was  a  father 
confessor  to  them.  They  opened  their 
hearts  to  him  and  poured  out  the  troubles 
of  their  humble  daily  lives  to  this  sympa- 
thetic and  attentive  person  who  never 
turned  anyone  away  v/ho  needed  his  help. 
Mike  Edelstein  was  a  true  man,  one  who 
never  withheld  his  t.ssistance,  and  one 
whose  counsel,  help,  and  aid  were  ready 
for  anyone  who  applied  for  it. 

Being  the  leader  of  the  Democratic 
Party  of  his  own  district,  he  was,  of 
course,  continuously  consulted  on  mat- 
ters of  party  politics,  and  on  the  welfare 
of  his  constituents.  In  both  capacities 
he  rendered  yeoman  service.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  the  city  and  State  of  New 
Yoik  owes  a  great  deal  of  its  success  to 
the  sane  and  sage  counsel  which  Edel- 
stein gave  it. 

The  humble  constituents  of  Edelstein's 
district  have  been  the  recipients  of  at- 
tention and  favor  in  large  and  profuse 
measures  since  their  leader,  Mike  Edel- 
stein, was  their  friend  and  benefactor. 

Speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
June  4,  he  was  stricken  after  concluding 
an  address  in  which  he  nailed  the  lie  of 
these  who  were  the  detractors  of  his  race 
and  the  defamers  of  his  people  It  was 
on  this  occasion  when  he  rose  to  the 
greatest  height  to  which  any  man  can 
possibly  aspire.  He  became  like  an  an- 
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cient  prophet  of  Israel  who  denounced 
the  enemies  of  his  people  for  what  they 
were  worth.  His  speech  coming  at  the 
time  it  did  aroused  in  all  of  our  colleagues 
the  feeling  of  resentment  against  those- 
forces  of  evil  which  ever  threaten  to  en- 
gulf American  democracy,  and  which 
our  American  democracy  forever  strug- 
gles to  rid  itself  from. 

MncE  Edelstein's  death  was  not  in 
vain.  His  sincerity  and  devotion  have 
shown  their  metal  in  the  career  of  this 
noble  American. 


William  Brockman  Bankhead 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  William  Brockman  Bankhead,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Alabama 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  came  to  Congress  in  1919  the  lat€ 
Speaker  William  B.  Bankhe.\d  had  al- 
ready served  one  term.  As  I  think  in 
retrospect,  I  visualize  a  handsome,  erect, 
alert,  rather  reserved  yet  at  all  times  a 
courteous  gentleman.  The  son  of  an  il- 
lustrious father,  the  name  Bankhead 
carried  with  it  prestige  2ven  in  the  far 
northland  from  whence  I  came.  When 
I  first  met  Mr.  Bankhead,  I  expected 
to  meet  an  accomplished  ^outhprn  gen- 
tleman exemplifying  the  traditions  of 
the  Old  South  as  we  understood  them 
in  our  part  of  the  country.  I  was  not 
disappointed.  As  the  years  passed,  this 
casual  and  formal  acquaintance  ripened 
into  one  oi  the  finest  friendships  I  have 
enjoyed^  down  through  the  years. 

We  both  entered  Congress  at  a  time 
when  it  was  the  custom,  if  not  the  rule, 
for  new  Members  to  refrain  from  active 
participation  in  debate  on  the  floor  un- 
less the  new  Member  was  especially  qual- 
ified to  speak  on  the  particular  subject 
under  discussion.  Mr.  Bankhead  fol- 
lowed this  custom  meticulously.  The  re- 
sult was  that  when  he  did  participate  in 
discussion  he  had  the  closest  attention  of 
the  House  and  always  contributed  to  the 
inf  orm.ation  of  the  House.  A  bom  orator, 
trained  in  the  art,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
effective  speakers  with  whom  I  have 
served  in  Congress.  As  time  went  on,  he 
advanced  until,  when  the  final  summons 
came,  he  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
fame  and  power  in  this  great  deliberative 
body.  By  a  vote  of  the  House,  he  held 
the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  the 
House.  In  this  position  he  was  a  worthy 
successor  of  a  distinguished  group  of 
predecessors.  He  was  temperamentally 
as  well  as  otherwise  qualified  to  be 
Speaker.  A  learned  parliamentarian,  a 
splendid  lawyer,  an  experienced  legis- 
lator with  a  judicial  mind,  his  decisions 
were  in  keeping  with  the  legal  precedents. 
He  spoke  in  understandable  language. 


He  was  a  strong  Democrat  of  the  old 
school.  He  believed  in  the  two-party 
system.  He  has  said  from  the  Speaker's 
chair  that  he  agreed  wilh  former  Speaker 
LongMorth  that  the  functions  and  duties 
of  the  Speakership  divide  themselves 
into  two  general  classes — the  one  parlia- 
mentary, the  other  political.  The  first  he 
administered  with  rigid  impartiality.  He 
was  in  accord  with  Mr.  Longworth's 
statement  that — 

'  The  political  side,  to  my  mind.  Involves  ■ 
question  of  party  service.  I  believe  It  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  Speaker,  standing  squarely  on 
the  platform  of  his  party,  to  assist  Insofar  as 
he  properly  can  the  enactment  of  legislation 
In  accordance  with  the  declared  principles 
and  policies  of  his  party  and.  by  the  same 
token,  to  resist  the  enactment  of  legislation 
In  violation  thereof. 

That  is.  he  believed  in  responsible  party 
government  and  attempted  to  effectuate 
such  a  policy.  In  these  days  he  found 
this  a  most  difficult  assignment. 

In  short,  his  rulings  as  Speaker  were 
never  unfriendly  to  his  party,  yet  the  dig- 
nity of  the  House  and  the  general  inter- 
ests of  his  country  were  always  para- 
mount. The  minority  never  had  occasion 
to  question  his  sincerity,  his  honesty,  and 
his  integrity  as  our  presiding  officer. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  served  with 
Mr.  Bankhead  on  the  Rules  Committee, 
i:  there  is  a  political  committee  in  the 
House,  the  Rules  Committee  is  the  one. 
I  served  with  him  on  that  committee 
when  my  party  was  in  power  as  well  as 
when  his  party  was  in  pcwer.  In  such 
circumstances  Members  become  well  ac- 
quainted. While  we  did  not  always  agree 
as  to  the  procedure  to  be  adopted,  yet  I 
feel  sure  that  we  were  not  often  far  apart 
on  the  fundamentals.  He  was  at  heart  a 
conservative  Jeffersonian  Democrat.  His 
political  philosophy  was  deep-rooted.  He 
yielded  reluctantly  to  expediency. 

High  position  and  authority  did  not 
turn  his  head.  Speaker  William  B. 
Bankhead  was  in  all  respects  the  same 
Will  Bankhead  who  served  as  a  private 
in  the  ranks  of  the  SiXiy-flfth  Congress. 
He  was  stricken  down  in  the  heyday  of 
his  usefulness,  but  he  leaves  behind  a 
splendid  heritage.  This  country  is  a 
better  country  because  he  lived  In  it. 
History  will  record  him  as  one  of  the 
great  who  presided  over  this  bcdy. 


Ernest  Lundeen 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIVM 


Wednesday,  June  18,  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon  ERNEST  LuNDEFN,  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Minnesota 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mirme- 
sota  mourns  the  passing  of  Ernest  Lun- 
deen,  late   Junior   Senator   from   that 
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state,  and  the  tragic  manner  In  which 
the  end  came  makes  our  grief  the  more 
poignant. 

Senator  Lmronn  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished record  of  public  service.  In 
whatever  capacity  be  served  he  gave  to 
the  State  and  Nation  loyal,  honest,  and 
effective  service.  A  veteran  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War.  our  departed  friend 
early  turned  to  law,  later  entering  poli- 
tics as  a  member  of  Minnesota's  Legis- 
lature, where  he  served  several  terms. 
In  1916  he  was  elected  to  Congress  and 
entered  upon  his  duties  on  AprU  2,  1917. 
Four  days  later  he  voted  a?alnst  Amer- 
ica's entrance  into  the  World  War.  which 
was  an  unpopular  position  to  take  during 
a  period  of  hysteria,  when  our  people  had 
been  lashed  into  fury  by  false  tales  of 
cruel  atrocities  which  we  later  learned 
had  been  spread  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing America  into  the  conflict. 

Mr.  LtTNDEiN  retired  to  private  life  the 
following  year,  but  jn  1932  he  was  again 
elected  to  Congress  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority, and  2  years  later  reelected.  In 
1936  Ernxst  LtTNDKSN  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  suceed 
the  late  Senator  Thomas  D.  Schall.  who 
also  Jwid  met  a  violent  end  4  years  earlier. 

A  grateful  people  mourn  Senator  Luh- 
DKKM's  passing.  An  able  and  fearless 
legislator,  a  true  and  loyal  friend,  a 
loving  and  devoted  husbanc*  and  father. 
he  is  sadly  missed  by  former  colleagues, 
friends,  and  family.  His  memory  is  a 
radiant  Ught  that  will  long  be  cherished 
by  those  who  knew  him  for  his  many 
able  and  sterling  qualities.  Peace  to  his 
ashes. 


JKcaaetii  Farrand  Simpson 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  CLARK  BALDWIN 

or  mw  TosK 
IN  THX  BOUSI  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18.  1941 


On  th«  llf«.  charactMr,  and  public  senrtce  of 
Hen.  Kennfth  Faulxnd  Simpson,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say 
that  our  community  and  our  party  suf- 
fered an  irreparable  loss  in  the  recent  and 
untimely  death  of  Kxmnkth  F.  Simpson 
would  be  to  deny  the  vigor  of  the  leader- 
ship he  provided  for  so  many  years.  The 
airhole  aim  of  bis  activities  was  to  provide 
In  the  community  and  In  the  party  a 
force  for  good  Government  and  progress 
dependent  upon  no  single  individual  and 
beholden  to  no  one  man  or  woman. 

And  yet  his  death  has  left  a  void  which 
even  the  most  enthudastic  of  his  fol- 
lowers cannot  help  but  contemplate  with 
dismay.  Courage  there  is  amongst  us, 
and  willing  hearts  and  nunds,  and  our 
grief  is  profound  and  sincere.  But  the 
experience  and  inspiration  and  unceas- 
ing devotion  which  he  contributed  to  the 
welfare  of  his  community  cannot  be  re> 
placed  overnight. 


His  was  not  only  a  well-fought  flght.  It 
was  a  long  one,  with  its  beginning  back 
in  the  youthful  years,  working  his  way 
through  college,  serving  his  country  in 
war  as  well  as  in  peace,  constantly  work- 
ing for  his  friends  and  his  neighborhood. 

Kcnnkth  F.  SnipsON  was  born  in  1895 
in  the  very  district  which  he  served  so 
ably  and  so  long.  He  went  to  Hill  School 
and  Yale  University.  During  his  fresh- 
man year  at  college,  his  father  died  and 
from  then  on  Kxnhsth  Simpson  was  on 
his  own.  working  his  way  through  the 
three  remaining  years  as  well  as  through 
Harvard  Law,  earning  money  by  such 
activities  as  tutoring  and  editing  the 
Yale  News.  At  Yale  he  made  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  and  was  the  "last  man  tapped 
for  Bones"  and  became  head  of  the  senior 
council. 

As  early  as  1916  he  became  interested 
in  active  politics,  attending  the  Progres- 
sive Republican  Convention  at  Chicago 
which   nominated   Theodore   Roosevelt. 

That  same  summer,  with  war  clouds 
gathering  over  Mexico,  he  helped  to  or- 
ganize a  group  of  Yale  students  into  a 
New  Haven  Field  Artillery  unit  in  the 
Connecticut  National  Guard.  They  were 
not  sent  to  Mexico,  but  later,  when  the 
United  States  entered  the  World  War. 
Simpson  was  commissioned  a  captain  of 
Field  Artillery  at  the  Plattsburg  Training 
Camp  and  was  assigned  to  the  Three 
Hundred  and  Second  Field  Artillery,  with 
which  regiment  he  saw  active  service  in 
France. 

After  the  war.  continuing  his  interest 
in  politics.  Kenneth  Simpson  worked  ac- 
tively as  an  election  district  captain  in 
the  fifteenth  assembly  district,  his  home 
district,  where  he  was  married  and  where 
his  four  children  were  born.  Prom  then 
on.  ably  aided  by  his  wife,  Helen  Porter 
Simpson,  he  never  let  up  in  his  fight  for 
good  progressive  government,  serving 
successively  as  president  of  the  district 
club,  as  assistant  United  States  attorney 
tor  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  as 
leader  of  the  Fifteenth  District,  as  na- 
tional committeeman,  and  finally  as  Con- 
gressman from  the  Seventeenth  Congres- 
sional District,  which  includes  the  fif- 
teenth. 

It  was  Kenneth  Simpson  more  than 
any  single  individual  who  finally  broke 
up  the  forces  of  misrule  which  had  con- 
trolled New  York  City  for  so  many  years. 
He  backed  Fusion  in  1933  with  LaGuardia 
as  candidate  for  mayor,  and  4  years  after 
that  successful  fight  prevailed  upon  the 
party  again  to  back  LaGuardia  and  upon 
LaGuardia  to  accept  a  Republican  ticket. 
This  second  victory  brought  Tammany 
Hall  permanently  to  its  knees,  and 
brought  before  the  community  such  out- 
standing R3publicans  as  Thomas  E. 
Dewey.  Newbold  Morris.  Stanley  Isacs, 
and  Bruce  Barton. 

Kenneth  Simpsons  fight  for  the  same 
cause  of  sound,  progressive  government 
in  the  wider  field  of  national  politics  is 
too  recent  and  too  well  known  to  require 
more  than  passing  comment  here.  His 
backing  of  Wendell  Willkie  and  Mr. 
Willkie's  gallant  campaign  and  increasmg 
popularity  are  evidence  enough  of  Ken- 
neth Simpson's  brilliant  leadership  and 
vision. 

When  he  was  elected  to  Congress  the 
press  of  the  Nation  commented  with  en- 


thusiasm, and  he  went  to  Washington  to 
carry  his  everlasting  fight  for  good  gov- 
ernment into  this  broader  field  with  all 
the  courage  and  vigor  he  had  always 
displayed. 

His  premature  death  could  be  a  stun- 
ning blow  to  the  party  and  the  cause  tor 
which  he  fought.  But  to  those  many  of 
us  who  loved  and  admired  him  he  has  left 
such  a  shining  example  of  courage  and 
vision  that  we  would  be  poor  stuff,  indeed, 
if,  inspired  by  that  example,  we  failed  to 
seize  the  torch  and  carry  on. 

That  we  will  do  so  goes  without  saying, 
and  no  higher  tribute  could  be  paid  to 
Kenneth  Simpson. 


Alonxo  Dillard  Folfer 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

or    NORTH  CAltOLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 


Wednesday,  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Alonzo  Duxard  Polgeb,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  North  Carolina 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
memorial  service  held  each  year  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  a  solemn  occasion,  for  it  is  then  that  ' 
we  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  col- 
leagues who  have  died  within  the  past 
year. 

Death  visited  the  North  Carolina  dele- 
gation within  the  last  few  weeks,  and  we 
who  are  Representatives  from  that  State 
are,  like  many  thousands  of  North  Caro- 
linians, sorely  grieved  because  of  the  un- 
timely death  of  Hon.  Alonzo  Dillaro 
FoLGER,  the  Representative  from  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  North  Carolina. 

LoN  FoLGER  as  he  was  affectionately 
known  by  many  thousand  North  Caro- 
linians, was  a  descendent  of  the  New 
England  family  of  Folgers  He  was  born 
at  Dobson.  N.  C,  on  July  9.  1888.  and  was 
unfortunately  injured  in  an  automobile 
accident  in  his  home  city  of  Mount  Airy, ' 
N.  C.  and  died  on  the  Ist  day  of  May  T 
1941.  He  attended  and  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
and  also  completed  his  law  course  at  the 
university.  Shortly  thereafter  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  and  was  immediately  recog- 
nized as  an  able  and  outstanding  lawyer. 
On  account  of  his  legal  Icnowledge  and 
attainments,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of 
the  superior  court  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  and  although  his  tenure  of 
office  was  short  on  the  bench,  his  judicial 
temperament  and  his  legal  knowledge 
caused  him  to  be  recognized  as  a  great 
judge. 

During  his  entire  lifetime  Lon  Folger 
was  very  much  interested  in  government 
and  this  brought  him  actively  into  the 
political  field.  He  was  county  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  In  his  county, 
a  member  of  the  State  executive  commit- 
tee, and  later  on  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  and 
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In  these  capacities  he  rendered  loyal  and 
unselfish  service  in  his  county  and  the 
Nation  to  his  party. 

As  a  great  American  and  a  great  North 
Carolinian  interested  in  government  and 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  Judge  Folger 
was  elected  to  the  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress and  was  renominated  by  his  party 
without  opposition  in  the  primary  in 
1940  and  reelected  to  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress.  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, he  rendered  valuable  service  on 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, of  which  he  became  a  member 
upon  entering  Congress.  His  ability, 
high  character,  integrity,  and  honesty, 
as  well  as  his  lovable  qualities,  endeared 
him  to  all  that  he  came  in  contact  with. 
It  was  my  privilege  nearly  every  day  that 
the  House  was  in  session  to  sit  with  him 
and  discuss  the  matters  of  legislation,  as 
well  as  other  matters  affecting  the  State 
and  Nation.  This  personal  contact  with 
him  increased  my  admiration  and  high 
regard  for  him. 

His  family  life  was  happy,  and  very 
often  he  spoke  to  me  about  his  wife  and 
two  sons. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Congress, 
as  well  as  his  family  and  many  friends 
in  North  Carolina,  are  sorely  grieved  on 
account  of  his  death;  but  I  realize  that 
his  influence  will  be  felt  for  years  to 
come  in  his  county  and  in  his  State,  as 
well  as  here  with  us,  because  his  life  was 
a  life  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  was  an  example  of  noble 
courage,  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  great  love 
for  his  country. 


M.  Michael  Edelstein 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18, 1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  M  Michael  Edelstein.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  assemble  in  this  Chamber 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  memories  of  our 
departed  colleagues,  we  becone  con- 
scious of  the  value  of  thei/  ass'»ciations 
and  services  and  of  the  responsibilities 
and  duties  left  by  them  to  us.  We  ap- 
prise and  appreciate  the  dead,  free  from 
the  grosser  attributes  of  human  nature. 
In  death  all  are  equal— prince  and  men- 
dicant, sultan  and  slave,  sage  ind  sim- 
ple—all march  to  the  same  music 
through  that  grim  and  ghcstlv  cordon 
bsyond  wh  ch  we  may  well  all  meet 
when  the  sun  goes  down. 

Death  is  a  true  and  pure  democracy. 
In  the  democracy  of  the  dead  all  men  at 
last  are  equal.  There  is  neither  rank, 
station,  nor  prerogative  in  the  republic 
of  the  grave.  At  this  fatal  threshold  the 
philosopher  ceases  to  be  wise,  and  the 
song  of  the  poet  is  silent.  The  poor  man 
is  «is  rich  as  the  richest,  and  the  rich 


man  is  as  poor  as  the  pauper.  There  the 
proud  man  surrenders  his  dignities;  the 
statesman,  his  honors:  the  worldling,  his 
pleasures;  the  invalid,  his  rack;  and  the 
laborer  rests  from  unrequited  toil. 

It  therefore  becomes  my  sad  duty  today 
to  recall  briefly  the  life,  character,  and 
accomplishments  of  him  who,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  great  body,  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  intimately  and  well, 
M.  Michael  Edelstein. 

Born  in  Poland  in  1388.  h^  was  brought 
to  this  country  as  a  small  child  and  con- 
tinued to  live  in  New  York  City,  where 
he  attended  our  public  schools.  Cooper 
Union,  and  the  Brooklyn  Law  School.  In 
1910  he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of 
the  law. 

Throughout  that  long  period  of  our 
friendship  I  greatly  admired  Michael  for 
his  many  fine  qualities  of  manhood.  He 
was  a  kindly  person,  a  devoted  son,  and 
a  loyal  adherent  to  the  ancient  faith  of 
Israel. 

Alert  to  opportunity,  self-reliant,  fac- 
ile, and  warm-hearted,  he  made  his  own 
way,  owing  his  success  to  his  tireless  per- 
sistence and  his  unquenchable  ardor  in 
living.  He  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  of 
the  plain  people  of  this  country. 

His  passing  is  a  great  personal  loss  to 
me,  and  I  know  I  express  the  sentiments 
of  my  delegation  when  I  say  that  we  have 
lost  a  true  friend,  his  district  a  model 
Representative,  and  the  country  a  splen- 
did citizen. 

His  family  life  was  an  example  and 
inspiration  to  those  favored  with  the  op- 
portunity to  observe  it.  While  our  hearts 
go  cut  in  sympathy  and  sorrow  to  his 
mother,  sisters,  and  brothers,  we  would 
remind  them  that  he  left  behind  a  mem- 
ory of  fidelity  and  love  which  as  time 
goes  on  will  become  as  sweet  as  the  fra- 
grance of  a  perfumed  flower.  Truly  he 
has  left  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

He  added  to  the  sum  of  human  Joy;  and 
were  everyone  to  whom  he  did  some  loving 
service  to  bring  a  blossom  to  his  grave,  he 
would  sleep  tonight  beneath  a  wilderness  of 
flowers. 


William  Devereux  Byron 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  P.  COLE,  JR. 

OF  MAHTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18,  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  WttLiAM  Deveeeux  Btkon,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  Stat-  of  Maryland 

Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  tragic  death  of  our  late  colleague. 
William  D.  Byron,  of  Maryland,  removed 
from  conspicuous  public  service  and  from 
the  membership  of  this  House  a  young, 
vigorous,  able,  and  popular  gentleman. 
On  the  morning  of  February  27.  1941. 
when  the  airplane  crashed  within  a  short 
distance  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  I  was  m  Ma- 
con, Ga.,  and  inunediately  upon  hearing 
of  the  colUsion  hastened  to  the  scene.    I 


shall  never  forget  that  experience.  The 
first  shock  was,  of  course,  to  find  my  col- 
league. Bill  Byron,  apparently  killed  in- 
stantly, and  the  huge  plane  in  which  he 
was  riding  a  m£iss  of  debris,  including 
many  mangled  bodies. 

Possibly  the  best  estimate  of  Congress- 
man Byron  s  strength  in  the  district  he 
represented  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact 
that  normally  the  Sixth  District  of  Mary- 
land is  Republican,  possessing  a  large 
labor  vote.  Congressman  Byron,  com- 
fortable financially  and  an  employer  of 
men  himself,  apparently  enjoyed  the 
friendly  support  of  labor  because  it  was 
his  privilege  and  distinction  never  to  be 
defeated  for  any  office  he  sought.  He 
served  in  the  State  Senate  of  Maryland 
in  an  elective  position.  A  little  later,  he 
was  appointed  b>  the  late  Governor 
Albert  C.  Ritchie  to  membership  on  the 
State  road  commission.  Finally,  he  be- 
came a  Member  of  Congress. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
find  his  devoted  widow  succeeding  him 
as  a  Member  of  this  House.  This  daily 
reminder  of  our  friendship  for  Congress- 
man Byron  will  serve  to  mitigate  to  some 
extent  the  loss  his  death  occasioned,  but 
we  shall  always  remember  him  as  a  real 
gentleman,  a  devoted  father,  a  man  proud 
of  the  traditions  of  the  great  State  he 
represented,  and  a  public  servant  who 
enjoyed  life  and  gave  most  of  it  to  the 
service  of  the  country  for  which  he  fought 
as  a  real  soldier,  and  for  the  future  wel- 
fare of  which  he  demanded  every  prepa- 
ration against  those  who  would  destroy  it. 


Kenneth  Fairand  Simpson 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  PHEIFFER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 


Wednesday,  June  18,  1941 


Or  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Kenketh  Farrand  Simpson,  late  a 
RepresenUtlve  from  the  SUte  of  New 
York 

Mr.  WILLIAM  T.  PHEIFFER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  well  may  we  honor  the  memory 
of  our  departed  colleague,  Kenneth  Fah- 
R.\ND  Simpson,  today.  But  mere  words  of 
eulogy  are  no  more  needed  to  illumine 
the  earthly/  record  of  such  a  great  and 
good  man  ^an  is  needed  an  incandescent 
light  to  illumine  the  sun  at  high  noon. 

We  whb  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to 
know  KENNETH  Simpson  intimately  and 
to  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  in 
many  righteous  causes  came  to  regard 
him  as  an  exemplar  of  real  American 
manhood  and  the  thngs  that  count  most 
in  life,  as  truly  he  was.  As  a  soldier,  as 
a  lawyer,  as  Republican  national  com- 
mitteeman for  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  as  Republican  chairman  of  the 
county  of  New  York,  he  carved  for  him- 
self a  permanent  niche  in  the  structure 
of  the  city  and  State  of  New  York,  and 
his  fame  as  one  of  the  really  great  men 
of  our  Nation  will  never  be  dimmed.    A 
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Dtvtne  PnrUieoce  closed  the  portals  on 
his  life  at  a  time  when  he  was  standing 
on  the  threshold  of  what  undoubtedly 
would  have  been  a  notable  and  brilliant 
career  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Although  his  voice,  which 
always  rang  out  for  the  right.  Is  now 
muted,  he  will  live  forever  in  our  minds 
and  hearts.  With  Longfellow,  we  can 
truly  say.  ''Dead  be  Is  not.  but  departed": 
for  the  great  in  spunt  never  die.  The 
great  spirit  of  Kkkkkth  Simpson  will 
ever  abide  with  us  and  be  a  guide  and 
inspiration  in  charting  the  course  of  the 
Nation  and  the  courses  of  our  own  lives. 


GcOTf  e  Nkk«las  Scf  cr 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or  MicmoAii 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  li.mi 


On  the  life,  char«ct«r.  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  OcoacK  Nicholas  Sscca.  late  a  Repre- 
•enuUTc  irom  the  State  ol  New  Jersey 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  pay  this  tribute 
to  the  life,  character,  and  memory  of  our 
late  colleague.  Representative  George  N. 
SEcra.  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Sbgeh  was 
more  to  me  than  a  colleague  and  contem- 
porary Member  of  Congress.  He  was  my 
friend.  In  fact,  it  can  be  truly  said  that 
his  friends  were  limited  only  by  his  ac- 
quaintances. 

He  was  a  retiring  man.  modest  to  a 
degree,  but  behind  his  apparent  reticence 
there  was  a  most  friendly  personality. 
He  was  in  no  sense  a  showman.  He  was 
genuin«(,  and  real  in  every  way.  He  ab- 
horred the  superficial  and  judged  people 
for  their  true  worth  and  not  for  what 
they  feigned  to  be.  He  was  mindful  of 
the  responsibility  which  membership  in 
this  body  carries  with  it.  He  took  his 
duties  seriously.  He  was  not  a  hit-and- 
miss  voter.  His  votes  were  always  based 
on  logic,  common  sen^e,  and  an  under- 
standing of  what  he  was  doing.  He  was 
a  man  of  unimpeachable  integrity  and 
rugged  courage.  He  had  the  confidence 
ol  his  colleagues,  and.  I  am  sure,  never 
betrayed  that  confidence.  His  district 
appreciated  the  manner  of  man  he  was 
and  year  after  year  returned  him  to  the 
House.  Preceding  his  service  in  Con- 
gress, he  had  acqiiitted  himself  we'I  as 
mayor  of  his  home  city.  He  climbed  the 
ladder  of  success  one  rung  at  a  time  and 
each  promotion  was  the  reward  for  a 
task  well  done.  Political  preferment. 
such  as  accorded  Qioccs  Segxi.  does  not 
just  happen.  It  is  not  accidental.  One's 
constituents  are  fair  critics.  Every  2 
years,  on  election  day.  there  is  a  reap- 
praisement  of  the  record  of  Members  of 
Congress.  Qiokgk  Scseb  met  this  test 
time  atter  time,  and  usually  with  increas- 
tng  majority.  He  possessed  in  abundance 
the  qualities  essential  to  a  real  repre- 
•entauve  of  the  peopie  In  this  great 


deliberative  body.    The  memory  of  this 
good  man  will  linger  with  us  long. 


Ernest  Loadecn 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  JEANNETTE  RANKIN 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18,  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Ernsst  LtJNDEEN,  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Minnesota 

Miss  RANKIN  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  great  pleasure  I  looked  for- 
ward to  in  returning  to  Congress  was 
serving  again  with  the  Honorable  Ernest 
LuNDUN.  There  was  a  dark  shadow  over 
that  pleasure  when  he  was  not  here. 

My  first  meeting  with  Ernest  Lundxem 
was  during  my  first  week  in  Congress,  in 
1917,  when  he  came  to  me  and  said: 
"You  are  a  woman;  you  can  vote  against 
war.  I  have  been  a  soldier.  I  know 
what  war  is."  His  earnest  sincerity  and 
deep  emotion  over  our  responsibility 
made  me  realize  .the  seriousness  of  my 
position.  I  knew  then  if  men  had  the 
courage  to  fight  in  war,  women  should 
have  the  courage  to  prevent  war,  and  the 
first  woman  should  accept  the  first  op- 
portunity to  protest  against  it.  I  have 
always  been  grateful  for  his  help. 

Ernest  Lundeem  s  habit  of  seeing  the 
long -distant  future  gave  him  the  same 
understanding  of  military  questions  that 
he  had  of  social  relationships.  He  was 
the  first  to  advocate  military  bases  in  the 
Caribbean  that  would  give  the  United 
States  adeqtia'ie  protection  against  any 
nation  or  combination  of  nations.  He 
was  suspicious  of  all  foreign  intrigues, 
and  he  wished  the  United  States  to  be 
independent  of  any  foreign  power. 

He  protested  our  entrance  into  the  Old 
World  hatreds  of  Europe  and  saw  clearly 
their  effect  on  the  United  States.  His 
life  was  devoted  to  the  building  of  human 
liberties  at  home. 

He  was  untiring  in  his  research  and  in 
his  contemplation.  He  was  cautious  in 
taking  steps  to  advance  his  ideals,  but 
when  he  tock  a  step  It  was  because  his 
deep  conviction  and  clear  thinking  com- 
pelled him  to  put  all  his  ability  behind 
the  program  be  felt  was  essential.  He 
was  willing  to  remain  In  the  background 
and  let  others  have  the  credit  for  his 
ideas  if  he  felt  in  that  way  the  ideals 
could  be  advanced. 

Senator  Ernest  Lttndein,  in  the  days  of 
the  first  war,  knew  that  the  greatest 
permanent  protection  a  nation  could  have 
was  through  the  use  of  democratic  proc- 
esses. He  was  the  first  to  carry  on  in  his 
district  a  poll  regarding  war,  and  before 
his  vote  against  it  he  had  received  from 
those  who  answered  an  overwhelming 
protest  against  our  entry.  He  spoke  and 
voted  and  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
keep  this  Nation  from  making  the  dis- 
astrous mist^ike  of  1917. 


War  in-opagandists  did  all  in  their 
power  to  destroy  those  who  voted  against 
war.  Certain  things  could  be  used 
against  a  woman  that  could  not  be  used 
against  a  man.  There  were  other  things 
they  could  do  against  a  man  that  would 
not  be  tolerated  against  a  woman.  There 
was  nothing  low  and  underhanded  and 
despicable  that  could  be  used  against  a 
man  that  was  not  attempted  to  destroy 
Ernest  Lundeen.  They  could  not  get 
him  down. 

He  never  lacked  in  fortitude,  for  he  re- 
alized that  it  took  more  stamina  to  stand 
for  the  right  than  it  did  to  knuckle  to  the 
really  subversive  interests  in  the  country; 
he  always  stood,  with  valiant  courage, 
for  the  things  he  knew  were  right. 

This  held  true  in  all  his  fimdamental 
principles  regarding  the  rights  of  the 
people.  He  knew  that  as  long  as  there 
was  poverty,  misery,  and  suffering  among 
the  people  our  country  could  not  perma- 
nently prosper. 

Everyone  knew  fhat  Ernest  Lundeen 
would  take  his  stand  on  the  side  of 
human  liberties.  If  he  were  living  today, 
he  would  understand  the  war  interests 
that  so  cowardly  attacked  him,  and  he 
would  have  less  rancor  in  his  heart  for 
the  injustices  done  him  than  his  friends 
have,  for  he  had  the  understanding  and 
the  good  will  that  protected  his  soul  from 
hatred. 

Senator  Lundeew's  personal  life  was 
already  a  fulfillment  of  the  highest  ideals 
as  a  husband  and  father,  and  as  a  friend, 
but  he  was  just  beginning  his  career  as  a 
Senator. 

His  contribution  to  his  country  as  a 
lawmaker  foretold  his  potential  worth  as 
a  Senator.  His  death  was  a  tragic  loss  to 
his  friends  and  to  our  country,  but  his 
memory  is  a  precious  heritage. 


Alonio  Dillard  Folger 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OP 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

OP    NOKTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Alonzo  Dtli.aiq  Folger,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  North  Carolina 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  knew  Lon  Folceh  will  always  re- 
member his  fine  intelleclual  gifts,  which 
were  so  often  manifested  here  and  in  our 
State  affairs  in  North  Carolina,  and  his 
capacity  for  winning  the  warm  and  un- 
shaken friendship  of  supporters  and 
opponents  alike.  I  shall  always  think  of 
him  as  a  man  in  whose  life  the  up- 
rightness of  character  predominateid. 
My  relations  with  him  were  exceedingly 
close  and  intimate,  and  I  know  he  never 
harbored  unkind  feelings  or  resentment 
against  anyone.  He  was  sympathetic, 
tender,  and  was  one  of  the  truest  of 
friends,  notwithstanding  the  time  re- 
quired by  public  service  to  his  country 
and  State.    He  was  devoted  to  his  family 


and  his  wife.  He  had  a  fine  home,  which 
is  the  glory  and  guardian  of  American 
life  and  civilization.    He  was  my  friend. 


Willis  Benjamin  Gibbs 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
of 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

of  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hen.  Wn-Lis  Benjamin  Gibbs,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Georgia 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  the  House,  and  especially  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, our  late  friend.  Representative  W. 
Ben  Gibbs.  of  Georgia,  acquitted  himself 
well.  Although  his  service  in  the  House 
was  of  short  duration,  yet  during  that 
period  he  endeared  himself  to  all  who 
came  in  contact  vith  him,  A  splendid 
conversationalist,  a  courteous  gentleman, 
as  a  student  of  thf  problems  of  the  day. 
he  faced  a  promising  future  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress.  We  who  knew  him  best 
loved  him  most.  His  service  was  of  too 
short  a  duration  to  make  it  possible  for 
all  to  measure  his  true  value  as  a  legis- 
lator. In  this  respt?ct  his  committee  had 
the  advantage.  His  sudden  death  was  a 
shock  to  all  of  us.  A  splendid  and  a 
profitable  life  was  cut  short  all  too  soon. 
But  who  are  we  to  criticize? 

We  shall  all  miss  him. 


Samuel  Chapoian  Matsingale 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

OF    OKIAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEI-rTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Samuel  Chapman  Massingale,  late  a 
Representative  from  ;he  State  of  Oklahoma 

Mr.  RIZLEY  M^  Speaker,  while  I 
only  had  the  pleasure  and  opportunity 
of  serving  in  this  body  for  a  few  short 
weeks  with  oui  departed  colleague.  Sam 
Massingale.  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
know  him  quite  well  for  more  than  15 
years. 

I  knew  him  as  a  citizen;  I  knew  him  as 
a  lawyer;  I  knew  hiri  as  a  public  servant 
of  the  people  of  Oklahoma.  While  he 
officially  represented  the  Seventh  Okla- 
homa District  he  served  not  only  that 
district  ably  and  well,  but  the  people  of 
the  whole  State  and  the  whole  Nation. 

He  was  a  modest,  unassuming  man, 
simple  in  his  daily  life  and  habits.  Loyal 
and  gentle  and  ever  thoughtful  for  the 


members  of  his  family,  which  he  cher- 
ished with  a  zeal  and  pride  surpassed 
by  no  one. 

I  can  say  without  modesty  of  my  de- 
parted colleague  and  friend  that  no  man 
who  has  served  in  this  great  body  has,  or 
had,  a  more  burning  desire  to  help  the 
little  fellow  than  did  Sam  Massingale. 
He  was  able  tc  meet  and  greet  the  man 
who  felt  he  W3s  down  and  out  and  leave 
him  with  a  better  outlook  for  the  future. 
The  man  who  had  concluded  that  life 
held  nothing  in  store  for  him,  that  hopes 
and  aspirations  were  gone  that  life  was 
fruitless,  ana  rhat  misery  and  woe  were 
his  only  lot  wuuld  have  his  heart  glad- 
dened and  his  soul  refreshed  by  the 
words  of  friendship  and  affection,  the 
handclasp  and  smile  of  recognition  given 
him  by  our  'ate  friend.  With  this  philos- 
ophy of  life,  which  was  so  actively  ex- 
pressed, by  his  every  thought  and  action, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  borrow  the 
words  of  the  great  commoner,  William 
Jennings  Bryan.  "I  shall  not  believe  that 
even  now  his  light  has  been  extin- 
guished." 

The  memory  of  the  life  he  Uved  will 
each  day  be  a  living  inspiration  to  all 
of  us  who  were  privileged  to  know  him. 


M.  Michael  EdeUtein 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OP 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18,  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  M.  Michael  Edelstein,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
death  of  Michael  Edelstein  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  State  of  New 
York  hav2  lost  a  respected  public  offi- 
cial and  one  who  has  served  his  coimtry 
well.  I  know  of  no  man  who  had  greater 
courage  and  a  more  earnest  enthusiasm 
for  the  principles  in  which  he  believed 
than  this  colleague  who  literally  gave 
his  life  in  the  service  of  his  constituency. 

The  intensity  of  his  convictions  and 
the  spirit  with  which  he  gave  his  best 
to  every  cause  he  championed  will  long 
be  remembered  here.  Respectei  by  his 
neighbors  and  colleagues  and  deeply 
loved  by  his  friends.  Michael  Edelstein's 
memory  will  live  on  in  these  Halls  and 
in  the  State  and  Nation  which  he  loved 
and  cherished.  His  death  was  a  great 
shock  to  all  of  us,  since  most  of  us  were 
with  him  here  on  the  floor  just  before 
he  was  taken.  He  seldom  missed  a  roll 
call,  and  it  was  his  devotion  to  his  duty 
as  he  saw  it  which  contributed  to  his 
death. 

I  believe  with  all  my  soul  that  the  hu- 
mane principles  for  which  Michael  Fdel- 
STEiN  stood  will  forever  be  upheld  and 
engraved  on  the  hearts  of  men.  I  know 
of  no  one  who  fought  harder  for  the 
things  he  championed  than  this  faith- 
ful  public  servant   who  has  now   been 


called  to  serve  In  a  higher  cause.  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  exLendin*'  deep 
sympathy  to  his  family  and  to  his  con- 
stituents. The  State  of  New  York  will 
miss  him. 


William  Brockman  Bankhead 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18.  194t 


On  the  life,  characttr.  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  WiLUAM  Bbockman  Bankheao.  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Alabama 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  passing  of  the  late 
Speaker.  Will  Bankhead,  the  State  of 
Alabama  lost  one  of  her  most  distin- 
guished sons,  and  the  Nation  contempo- 
raneously sustained  a  tragic  blow  because 
one  of  its  great  statesmen  had  been  called 
to  his  eternal  repose. 

Scion  of  a  long  line  of  distinguished 
Bankhcads— intellectuals,  actors,  states- 
men, lawyers— Will  quickly  assumed  the 
role  of  leadership  in  his  native  State. 
When  the  Almighty  called  him  from  his 
earthly  existence,  one  of  the  stars  which 
had  been  "shining  on  Alabama"  winked 
out. 

Will  Bankhead  was  an  u.spiration  to 
the  new  Members;  he  was  a  tower  of  dig- 
nity; he  was  a  lighthouse  sending  forth 
beams  of  inspiradon  and  stimulation 
to  his  fellows  amidst  the  encircling  gloom 
of  disillusionment,  apathy,  and  despair  in 
a  war-torn  age. 

As  a  Speaker,  he  ranked  among  the 
best.  A  model  of  dignity,  probity,  pro- 
priety, he  set  an  example  for  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  emulate. 
Always  courteous,  kindly,  and  coopera- 
tive, he  made  one  proud  to  be  a  Member 
of  that  body  over  which  Will  Bankhead 
presided  as  Speaker.  Possessed  of  a  de- 
licious and  engaging  sense  o!  humor. 
Will  Bankhead  had  the  qualities  of 
warmth  of  heart,  understanding,  and 
deep  emotion  which  unconsciously  drew 
others  to  him  more  closely  in  the  bonds  of 
friendship. 

His  histrionic  ability  was  demonstrated 
on  countless  occasions  when  he  recited 
poetry,  and  under  the  impact  of  passion- 
ate urgency  he  would  give  voice  to  the 
stirrings  of  his  heart  and  mind. 

Today  we  weave  a  benediction  to  the 
yesterdays  cf  accomplishment  and  beckon 
to  the  tomorrows  of  sought -for  perfec- 
tion. Though  today  our  heads  are  bowed 
down  ^nth  grief  aroused  by  the  memories 
of  our  departed  brothers  of  the  Congress, 
we  must  not  give  way  to  the  point  n-here 
we  are  incapable  of  carrying  on  the  work 
upon  which  they  were  nobly  and  laudably 
embarked. 

Will  Bankhead  was  an  evangel  hold- 
ing aloft  the  light.  He  has  tossed  the 
torch  to  us.  his  successors.  We  cannot 
fail  him.  We  are  entrusted,  figuratively 
speaking,  under  the  will  of  our  departed 
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colleague,  to  insure  that  the  light  of  lib- 
erty shall  remain  undimmed,  in  a  world 
beset  by  troubles,  and  In  an  atmosphere 
beleaguered  by  threats  of  war  and  its 
horrors.  We  must  carry  on  sans  peur  et 
sans  reproche. 

Today  we  "dlscem  the  signs  of  the 
times  when  the  skies  are  red  and  lower- 
ing." We  must  read  those  signs  aright. 
To  be  mistaken  in  our  Judgment  would 
be  fatal.  Resting  upon  our  shoulders  is 
the  greatest  responsibility  visited  upon 
any  Members  of  Congress  since  the  in- 
ception of  OMi  Nation.  We  must  not  "let 
the  people  down."' 

Will  Bankhxao  was  an  inspiring  and 
helpful  guide  in  determining  our  course 
of  conduct  in  the  past.  It  is  my  fervent 
prayer  that,  rising  among  us  and  coming 
to  m  in  the  months  to  ccme.  will  be  oth- 
ers who  approach  his  stature.  So  I  say. 
farewell.  Will  BAmcHiAD.  We  shall  try 
to  carry  on.  You  have  builded  your  mon- 
ument in  our  hearts  and  our  minds.  We 
wlU  never  forget  you 


Kcmneth  Farrand  Simpson 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

or  CAuroiMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSl  OP  BBPRESKNTAT1VB8 


Wednesday.  June  IS.  1941 


On  the  Itfe.  character,  and  public  senrlce  of 
Hon.  KxMNvrH  FAaaANO  Simpson,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  SUte  of  New  York 

Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  Indeed 
appropriate  to  have  a  day  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  those  of  our  Members  who 
have  preceded  us  into  the  Great  Beyond. 
Nothing  could  be  more  fitting  than  to 
pause  for  thLs  final  hail  and  farewell. 

The  untimely  passing  of  Hon.  Kennith 
PAatANs  Simpson  stunned  all  and  makes 
one  realize  the  uncertainties  of  life. 

On  January  3.  1941,  you  administered 
the  oath  of  office  to  us  as  new  Congress- 
men, and  just  22  day.,  later,  January  25. 
he  was  called  to  higher  responsibilities. 
While  it  was  not  my  privilege  to  know 
Kkn.  Simpson  before  coming  to  Wash- 
ington, nonetheless,  from  the  short  as- 
sociation witli  him  in  this  body,  I  felt 
a  cordial  friendship  would  develop 
through  cur  service   here. 

He  came  from  the  great  Empire  State, 
located  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  while 
mj  home  is  out  in  the  Golden  State, 
beside  the  waters  of  the  broad  Pacific. 
The  House  of  Representatives  was  our 
meeting  place. 

The  freshmen  in  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  feel  keenly  the  severing  of  the 
tie  which  bound  us  to  our  comrade.  We 
find  consolation  in  the  words  of  All's 
Well,  as  written  by  Anna  Newt>egin,  of 
San  Francisco: 

Whatever  comes  la  best — 'tis  the  true  way 
That  we  should  nreet  the  hours  In  faith  and 

»y. 

"What's  mine  no  one  can  keei^  or  take  away; 
ni  flTt  the  best  tn  song,  in  Joy  or  pain. 


And  leave  all  else  without  a  thought  of  gain." 
When  twilight  falls,  and  rest  is  mine  with 

care, 
My  soul  can  say,  "Alls  well,  here,  everywhere." 


WilUam  Brockman  Bankhead 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OP 

HON.  WILUAM  P.  COLE,  JR. 

OF    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  WuxiAM  Bbockman  Bankhead,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  Slate  of  Alabama 

Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  long  and  somewhat  intimate  associa- 
tion as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  our  late,  distinguished, 
and  beloved  Speaker,  William  B.  Bank- 
head,  is  sufficient  reason  for  me  to  ex- 
press, along  with  his  many  friends,  my 
deep  affection  for  him;  but  the  fact  that 
I  was  privileged  to  be  with  him  at  the 
time  he  was  stricken  and,  I  expect,  be  the 
last  Member  of  Congress  to  talk  with  him 
suggests  that  I  might  give  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  his  many  friends  the 
benefit  of  that  experience. 

Our  late  Speaker  had  but  shortly  be- 
fore his  death  passed  through  a  very 
arduous  and  grueling  exp<nience  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention,  where 
he  delivered,  with  his  characteristic  force 
and  emphasis,  a  great  speech,  and  thus 
became  the  outstanding  possibility  for  a 
place  on  the  national  ticket  as  the  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  returned  to  Wash- 
ington, apparently  shouldering  with  ease 
and  satisfaction  whatever  disappoint- 
ment accompanied  the  decision  of  the 
convention,  and  appeared  with  his  usual 
smile  and  happy  disposition,  ready  to  do 
his  best  toward  the  success  of  hi:  party 
in  the  great  November  battle  to  follow. 
It  was  because  of  his  attitude  in  this  re- 
spect that  at  a  meeting  presided  over  by 
the  Governor  of  Maryland  and  attended 
by  its  United  States  Senators,  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  House,  the  mayor  of 
Baltimore,  the  Democratic  national  com- 
mitteemen and  committeewomen,  looking 
to  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  Mary- 
land, it  was  unanimously  determined  to 
obtain  Speaker  Bankhead  as  the  guest 
speaker  at  a  great  Democratic  rally  in 
Baltimore  City,  which  was  actually  the 
opening  of  the  1940  campaign. 

It  Is  easy  for  me  to  recall  the  expres- 
sion of  satisfaction  which  came  over  the 
face  of  the  then  Speaker  on  this  occasion 
and  his  apparent  will  and  determination 
to  serve  the  party  which  had  honored 
him  so  highly,  even  to  the  point  of  af- 
fecting his  health.  So  Speaker  Bank- 
head  accepted  the  invitation  to  address 
this  great  meeting  in  Baltimore,  and  on 
the  appointed  day.  September  9.  I  mo- 
tored from  Washington  to  Baltimore 
with  the  Speaker  and  Mrs.  Bankhead. 
We  had  a  grand  trip  together,  but  as  we 


arrived  in  the  suite  at  the  Emerson  Hotel, 
where  he  was  to  rest  until  shortly  before 
he  was  to  speak  over  a  Coast-to-coast 
broadcast,  he  complained  somewhat  of 
being  tired.  I  left  him  for  a  little  rest, 
and  when  I  returned  to  accompany  him 
from  the  hotel  he  was  at  that  minute 
stricken.  I  wish  I  could  at  this  point 
present  that  scene — a  giant  of  a  man 
suffering  intensely,  apparently  v/ith  but 
a  short  time  to  live,  still  in  possession  of 
his  faculties  and  permitting  his  great 
mind  to  dictate  his  first  hope  and  desire, 
that  he  could  carry  on  with  the  engage- 
ment he  had  within  one-half  hour  of 
that  time.  Having  been  privileged  as  I 
was  to  have  read,  the  day  before,  the 
Speaker's  prepared  speech,  I  was  asked 
to  substitute  for  him;  but,  instead.  I  for- 
warded his  speech  to  Governor  O'Conor, 
of  Maryland,  for  delivery  by  him,  while 
I  stayed  at  the  bedside  of  Speaker  Bank- 
head  with  his  devoted  and  game  wife 
until  medical  assistance  arrived,  and 
after  that  to  meet  the  avalanche  of  calls 
and  Inquiries  which  were  coming  to  his 
suite,  because  by  then  a  message  over  the 
radio  had  notified  the  country  of  his 
illness. 

This  was  the  last  I  saw  of  our  late 
Speaker,  except  the  following  day  for  a 
moment  or  two  while  visiting  his  suite. 

My  first  attachment  to  Speaker  Bank- 
head  was  when  I  met  him  in  1927  upon 
entering  the  House  of  Representatives, 
at  which  time  he  displayed  such  kind- 
ness toward  me  as  a  new  Member.  After 
that,  when  he  was  admittedly  the  out- 
standing choice  of  the  majority  party  for 
Speaker,  and  he  gave  way  to  his  friend 
and  colleague  of  long  standing  from  his 
own  State,  he  displayed,  as  no  other  man 
in  my  time  has,  evidences  of  greatness, 
fair  play,  and  honesty.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  subsequently, 
when  a  vacancy  for  the  leadership  was 
presented,  he  was  the  overwhelming 
choice,  and  then,  after  he  had,  despite 
terrific  illness,  led  his  party  through  bit- 
ter struggles  in  a  way  that  placed  him 
beside  the  great  leaders  of  our  time,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Speakership.  Strong 
in  mind  and  body,  one  of  the  createst 
orators  of  our  time,  a  kindly  gentleman, 
a  devoted  husband  and  father,  a  country 
lawyer  and  gentleman  farmer,  and  every 
inch  a  statesman — this  was  our  late 
Speaker.  William  B.  Bankhe.^d. 


Ernest  Willard  Gibson 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF   VXRMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Ernest  Whxard  Gibson,  late  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Vermont 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  be- 
came my  sad  duty  on  June  20,  1940.  to 
annoimce  to  the  House  of  Represents- 
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tlve^the  death  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Vermont,  the  Honorable  Ernest  W.  Gib- 
son, my  predecessor  in  oflQcc,  a  long-time 
Member  of  the  House. 

In  his  death  the  people  of  Vermont  lost 
a  true  friend  of  great  hjart,  and  the  State 
an  eminent  son.  whose  lifetime  of  dis- 
tinguished service  brought  honor  to  it; 
the  Nation  an  unusually  able  but  unsel- 
fish public  servant.  For  me,  his  death 
marked  the  end  of  a  lifetime  friendship 
that  grew  stronger  with  the  passage  of 
the  years. 

His  career  as  lawyer,  soldier,  and 
statesman  was  ever  devoted  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country.  This  Is  evidenced 
In  the  brief  biographical  sketch,  taken 
from  oflBcial  records,  telling  the  story  in 
part  of  the  man  he  was.  and  indicates 
how  great  the  loss  his  friends,  his  State, 
and  the  country  sustained  in  his  passing. 
Ernest  W.  Gibson,  ;;on  of  William  L. 
and  Saville  (Stowell)  Gibson,  was  bom 
In  Londonderry,  Vt..  December  29.  1872. 
He  prepared  for  college  In  the  schools 
of  his  home  town  and  at  the  Black  River 
Academy  at  Ludlow,  Vt..  at  the  last- 
named  place  being  a  .schoolmate  of  the 
late  President  Calvin  Coolidge. 

September  24,  1891,  he  entered  Nor- 
wich University  anc  completed  the 
4-year  course  in  3  years,  graduating 
with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science 
In  1894. 

While  In  college,  he  was  corporal  and 
later  a  second  lieutenant  of  company  A 
of  the  corps  of  cadets;  editor  in  chief 
of  the  college  publicaion,  the  Reveille; 
he  won  first  prize  In  the  Sheldon  prize- 
speaking  contest  In  181)3;  was  a  member 
of  the  Theta  Chi  Fraternity;  and  in  1896, 
while  principal  of  the  Chester  (Vt.)  High 
School,  he  was  given  the  decree  of  master 
of  arts  in  course  by  t'le  university. 

He  studied  law  at  "he  University  of 
Michigan  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  State  of  Vermont  in  Cctcber  1899, 
forming  a  law  partnership  wiih  E.  L. 
Waterman  and  J.  L.  Martin  under  the 
firm  name  of  Waterman  &  Martin,  which 
later  became  the  firm  of  Gicson  4  Water- 
man, when  J.  L.  Martin  was  appointed 
Federal  judge. 

A  Republican  in  politics,  he  wa.-.  a  long- 
time member  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee,  register  of  protwte  for  the 
district  of  Windsor,  deputy  clerk  of  the 
United  States  district  court,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Village  of 
Chester,  represented  Brattleboro  in  the 
Vermont  House  of  Repi  esentatives  1906- 
1908,  and  was  State  senator  from  Wind- 
ham County,  1908-10,  and  while  senator 
was  elected  the  president  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate;  appointed  judge  of  the  Brat- 
tleboro Municipal  Cour:  in  1908. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  said,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  record,  that  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention  in 
1912;  secr3lary  of  civil  and  military  af- 
fairs for  V'^rmcnt;  State's  attorney  of 
Windham  County;  a  loig-time  trustee  of 
Norwich  University,  ani  for  years  an  ac- 
tive member  and  junior  warden  of  St. 
Michaels  Eolscopal  Church  In  Brattle- 
boro, and  trustee  of  the  Diocese  of  Ver- 
mont. 

He  was  always  Inter-sely  interested  In 
the  military  side  of  a  citizen's  duty  to 
hia  country,  and  he  exemplified  his  con- 
victions.  In  1899  he  enlisted  to  the  Ver- 


mont National  Guard,  rose  to  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  retired  in  1908.  He  returned 
to  the  service  in  1915  as  a  captain  of 
infantry,  and  served  during  the  Mexican 
border  trouble,  and  foi  2  years  diu-Ing  the 
World  War  overseas;  was  colonel  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy-second  Regi- 
ment of  Infantry  from  August  5, 1921,  to 
November  1,  1923. 

In  1923  he  was  elected  to  the  Sixty- 
eighth  Congress  and  was  subsequently 
reelected  to  the  Sixty-ninth,  Seventieth, 
Seventy-first,  Seventy-second,  and  Sev- 
enty-third Congresses,  resigning  to  ac- 
cept an  appointment  to  the  United  States 
Senate  on  November  21.  1933,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Senator 
Dale. 

He  was  married  to  Grace  PuUerton 
Hadley,  of  Chester,  Vt..  on  November  25. 
1896.  Four  children  were  born  to  that 
union,  three  of  whom  are  living,  the  eld- 
est, Frank  Hadley,  and  Mrs.  Gibson  are 
deceased. 

The  foregoing  is  indicative  of  his  busy 
life  as  a  civilian,  though  It  is  by  no  means 
a  complete  or  comprehensive  statement 
along  that  line. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  as  I  did  the 
morning  of  his  death,  returning  from  the 
Senate  Chamber: 

Well  I  know  he  waits  not  as  of  old — 
I  could  not  find  him  In  the  old  time  place — 

I  must  pursue  him,  made  by  sorrow  bold. 
Through  worlds  unknown,  In  strange  celes- 
tial race 

Whose  mystic  roimd  no  traveler  has  told. 
From  star  to  star,  until  I  see  his  face. 


William  Brockman  Bankhead 


MEMORIAL  ADDREoS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  MINNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  William  Beockman  Bankhead,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Alabama 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
quarter  of  a  century  that  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  In  this  body  we  have 
had  eight  Speakers,  three  of  whom  passed 
away  while  occupying  that  exalted  posi- 
tion. All  were  men  of  probity,  ability, 
and  honor. 

Speaker  Bankhead.  whom  we  today 
mourn,  ranks  among  the  great  Speakers 
of  the  House.  As  presiding  officer  of  this 
body  he  was  fair  and  impartial  in  his 
decisions  and  rulings.  To  the  new  Mem- 
bers he  was  always  kindly  and  helpful,  to 
the  older  Members  friendly  and  wise  in 
counsel. 

William  B.  Bankhead  and  I  came  to 
Congress  in  the  beginning  of  the  Sixty- 
fifth  Congress  and  just  before  America's 
entrance  into  the  World  War.  Early  in 
our  service  we  formed  a  close  friendship 
that  became  strengthened  with  the  pass- 
ing of  time,  and  no  Member  of  the  House 
grieved  more  deeply  over  our  friend's 
departure. 


It  was  Will  Bankhkad's  privilege  to 
have  served  as  majority  leader  and 
Speaker  during  a  most  important  period 
of  post-war  America.  As  such  it  de- 
volved upon  him  to  handle  important  ad- 
ministration measures  that  came  to  the 
House.  The  work  incident  thereto  drew 
heavily  upon  his  strength  and  we  know 
how  generously  he  gave  of  that  strength. 
Never  robust.  Speaker  B.^nkhead  grad- 
ually broke  down  in  health  under  the 
great  strain  under  which  he  labored.  In 
time  he  became  weary,  but  never  did  he 
spare  himself.  To  the  end  he  carried  on 
like  the  good  soldier  that  he  was. 

Speaker  Bankhead  came  of  good  Amer- 
ican fighting  stock.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  have  known  his  father,  the  late  John 
H.  Bankhead,  for  13  years  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Alabama,  a  Confederate  vet- 
eran who,  by  the  way,  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  late  Senator  Knute  Nelson, 
of  Minnesota,  a  Union  veteran,  and  also 
a  splendid  American.  The  late  Speaker 
died  in  harness,  as  he  wished.  He  passed 
away  with  all  sails  set,  in  all  the  glory  of 
a  well-spent  life  devoted  to  the  service  of 
his  country  and  countrymen.  A  fallen 
oak  that  is  majestic  in  death  as  it  was 
beautiful  in  life. 


Sunoel  Cbapman  Mattinfale 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASHINGTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Samttel  Chapman  Massincale,  late  a 
Repreeentatlve  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington,  htr. 
Speaker,  I  would  be  remiss  to  my  own 
conscience  were  I  not  to  say  a  few  words 
in  tribute  to  the  memory  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  late  Samttel  C.  Massincale. 
His  untimely  and  tragic  passing  was  a 
blow  to  all  of  us  who  knew  and  loved  him. 
Sam  was  one  of  the  most  popular  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Not  a  colleague  existed  but  who  warmed 
to  Sam's  engaging  personality,  chuckled 
with  Sam  in  his  frequent  good-humored 
sallies,  thrilled  to  Sam's  homely  and 
telling  philosophic  observations. 

Though  he  has  physically  passed  from 
our  midst,  his  spirit  lingers  in  our  daily 
life  and  In  the  sessions  of  the  House.  His 
superb  sense  of  humor  was  as  oil  on  rasp- 
ing machinery.  His  Infectious  wit 
soothed  and  wanned  and  made  one  glow. 
Always  there  was  a  pleasant  reaction  to 
contact  with  Sam  Massinca:  e,  n?  matter 
how  brief  was  the  visit  with  that  remark- 
able character. 

He  was  a  potent  spokesman  for  hla 
State  of  Oklahoma.  As  a  member  of  the 
powerful  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  added  much 
to  a  needed  balance  between  liberals  and 
conservatives  within  the  chambers  of  that 
committee. 
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8am  Massincale  knew  and  understood 
life  in  all  of  its  phases.  Though  risen  to 
high  pasition.  Sam  at  no  time  scorned  the 
base  degrees  through  which  he  did  as- 
cend. Sams  spirit  and  personality  were 
racy  of  the  soil  of  his  beloved  State  of 
Oklahoma.  He  thoroughly  compre- 
hended the  problems  beleaguering  the 
hearts  and  torturing  the  minds  of  the 
farmers  of  America.  Though  constantly 
discouraged  by  rebuffs  and  set-backs  in 
his  efforts  to  rehabilitate  the  American 
farmer,  Sam  olKtinately  continued  on  his 
course  and  worked  assiduoiisly  to  secure 
powerful  support  for  his  own  bill  designed 
to  guarantee  to  the  farmer  the  cost  of 
production  of  his  products. 

We  miss  you.  Sam  Massingale. 
Though  you  have  gone  to  your  eternal 
abode  and  are  Joined  in  the  democracy 
of  death  with  many  great  figures  who 
have  left  our  midst,  we  are  advantaged 
by  the  inspiration  you  have  provided 
for  us.  We  shall  emulate  your  record 
and  be  stimulated  by  the  example  you 
have  set  for  all  of  us  to  follow. 


Willis  Benjamin  Gibbs 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


HON.  CHAUNCEY  W.  REED 

or  nuNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE3 


Wednesday,  June  18.  1941 


On  tht  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon  WiLua  Bkmjamtn  Goes,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Georgia 

Mr.  REED  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  short  span  of  years  that  we  call  life 
there  are  certain  possessions  that  we 
from  time  to  time  accumulate  that  can 
never  be  lost,  stolen,  or  destroyed.  They 
are  the  appraisals  we  have  in  our  own 
minds  made  of  the  character  and  per- 
sonal traits  of  individuals  whom  chance 
has  escorted  along  our  pathways. 

Pate  may  sooner  or  later  remove  these 
persons  from  our  immediate  vision.  They 
themselves  may  choose  to  deviate  from 
the  route  we  are  wont  to  pursue:  they 
may  reach  the  goal  for  which  we  our- 
selves are  striving,  more  rapidly  than  do 
we;  or  they  may,  in  their  journey 
through  life,  stumble,  fall,  and  expire. 
If  our  contacts  have  been  more  than  cas- 
ual, we  are  often  privileged  to  retain  in 
our  minds  Incidents  in  their  existence 
which  have  contributed  to  our  appraisal 
of  their  characters  and  which,  though 
susceptible  of  fading  with  the  passing  of 
time,  will  ever  recall  pleasant  pictures 
that  we  can  enjoy,  A.  sacred  asset  this, 
and  one  that  can  never  be  taken  away 
from  us.  During  Brif  Gibbs'  congres- 
sional career,  his  cflBce  was  in  close  prox- 
imity to  mine.  I  found  him  a  good  neigh- 
bor. We  served  on  the  same  committee. 
walked  to  and  from  its  meetings,  and  dis- 
cussed the  problems,  pro  and  con.  that 
were  before  us  for  ietermination.  He 
was  a  sound  thinker  and  possessed  a 
keen,  anaWtical  mind.     We   visited  In 


each  other's  offices.  He  was  jovial  and 
generous.  I  never  heard  an  unkind  re- 
mark ijass  his  lips.  In  humor.  In  jest,  in 
serious  thought  he  was  always  a 
gentleman. 

The  picture  of  Ben  Gibbs  that  indel- 
ibly impressed  itself  on  my  mind  was  re- 
vealed to  me  the  last  time  I  saw  him 
alive — on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  be- 
fore he  passed  away.  In  seemingly  the 
best  of  health,  he  exultantly  walked  into 
my  office  and  proudly  displayed  to  me  a 
most  precious  treasure  that  he  carried  in 
his  arms — a  baby  granddaughter.  Pleas- 
ure and  pride  fairly  oozed  from  his  fea- 
tures as  he  fondled  the  little  one.  When 
on  the  day  following  I  was  apprised  of 
his  sudden  death  the  picture  of  that  scene 
seemed  to  appear  before  my  eyes.  It  was 
my  last  impression  of  him  and  was  the 
best.  It  revealed  him  as  a  lover  of  chil- 
dren, a  devoted  father,  and  a  happy 
grandfather.  Ben  Gibbs  is  gone,  but 
those  who  knew  him  are  happier  because 
of  the  privilege  that  was  theirs  to  know  a 
noble  character. 


Samuel  Chapman  Massinfale 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18,  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Bamusl  Chapican  Massingale,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  keen  servse  of  sadness  attending  a 
great  personal  loss  that  I  rise  to  add  my 
humble  tribute  to  the  life  and  character 
of  my  fine  and  devoted  friend,  the  late 
Samuel  C.  Massingale,  of  Oklahoma.  It 
is  a  high  privilege  to  have  extended  to  me 
the  opportunity  of  l)earing  witness  to  the 
very  high  esteem  and  the  deep  and  abid- 
ing affection  with  which  our  colleague 
of  former  days  was  held  by  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  with 
that  treasured  memory  I  speak  these  few 
words  of  my  colleague  who  was  a  good 
citizen,  a  loyal  patriot,  a  constant  hu- 
manitarian, an  outstanding  statesman, 
and  a  fine  and  loyal  friend. 

Representative  Massingale  was  de- 
voted to  his  State.  .  He  loved  the  entire 
area  of  that  great  Commonwealth.  The 
I  people  of  the  great  Southwest  were  his 
'  friends,  and  he  was  the  friend  of  the 
people.  Among  them  he  grew  into  prom- 
inence; he  was  happy  in  their  association. 
As  a  lawyer,  he  endured  the  customary 
hardships  incident  to  his  early  practice, 
but  he  developed  as  the  years  passed  by 
imtil  he  was  respected  as  a  worthy  foe 
in  every  just  and  righteous  cause.  Thus 
he  became  deep  rooted  in  his  great  affec- 
tion for  those  about  him.  The  people  of 
his  State  and  of  his  own  congressional 
district  quickly  learned  that  he  was  a 
.  stanch  and  loyal  friend  in  whom  they 
;  could  repose  every  confidence.  He  pos- 
'  sessed  the  choicest  ideals  in  life. 


It  was  my  privilege  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  my  colleague  in  early 
January  1939  in  our  association  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  our  close  contacts 
thereafter  I  came  to  recognize  in  him 
those  rare  qualities  which  directly  ap- 
peal to  men.  His  was  not  a  nature  which 
courted  '  he  spectacular  things  in  life,  but 
his  was  a  temperament  which  yielded  his 
affection  to  the  serious  and  the  better 
elements  before  us;  he  loved  the  common 
place  of  things.  I  knew  him  in  the  inti- 
macies of  those  close  contacts  which  are 
forever  reserved  by  each  one  of  us  for  but 
a  few.  I  knew  him  as  a  veteran  of  the 
last  World  War,  in  which  we  had  a  com- 
mon and  kindred  sjrmpathy;  I  knew  him 
in  the  stress  of  great  turmoil  when  the 
ponderous  questions  of  state,  fraught 
with  life's  heavier  burdens,  were  at  hand; 
I  knew  him,  too,  in  the  meditations  of  sad- 
ness, when  the  heart  bleeds  and  the  som- 
ber voice  pleads  for  solace  and  for  rest; 
I  knew  him  when  he  voiced  his  reflections 
and  sound  logic  respecting  the  future  of 
his  country — the  land  he  loved  and  the 
form  of  government  which  he  professed 
with  unerring  devotion.  He  was  '  as 
kindly  as  he  was  brave.  He  was  both 
loyal  and  constant.  Thus  I  knew  my 
friend  in  the  days  gone  by. 

My  colleague,  whose  memory  I  will  long 
cherish,  lived  as  he  died — and  he  died  as 
he  lived — with  the  heavy  weight  of  livid 
problems  of  all  the  people  before  him. 
He  was  no  laggard,  but  he  continued  at 
his  post  of  duty  until  the  summons 
came;  he  was  unafraid;  within  the  silence 
of  his  memories  he  responded  to  the 
Master's  call.  He  silently,  yet  surely, 
wrapped  the  draperies  of  his  couch  about 
him  and  laid  down  as  if  in  peaceful, 
happy  dreams. 

Thus,  his  life  work  was  ended.  The 
career  of  my  friend  was  completed. 

Sam  Massingale,  as  we  affectionately 
knew  him,  needs  no  encomium.  His  life 
and  his  living  of  it  stand  before  us  in  all 
its  bsauty  and  its  splendcr.  My  last 
tribute  to  him  I  give  in  thoce  bec:utiful 
words  which  were  spoken  of  a  great 
hero — in  the  days  gone  by: 

This  was  a  man! 


Pius  Louis  Schwert 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

OF   NEW    TORK 

in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18,  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  ol 
Hon.  Pitjs  Louis  Schweht.  late  a  Represent- 
ative from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Pius  L.  Schwert, 
Member  of  Congress  from  my  own  district 
of  New  York. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Mr. 
Schwert  personally.  It  is  most  difficult 
to  find  words  adequate  to  express  our 


inward  feelings  on  occasions  such  as  this. 
The  good  opinion  of  hon'^t  men,  friends 
of  freedom,  and  well-wishers  of  mankind, 
wherever  they  may  be  l)orn  or  happen 
to  reside,  is  the  only  kind  of  reputation 
a  wise  man  would  evtr  desire.  Pins 
Schwert  prized  the  good  opinion  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  The  citizens  of  the  dis- 
trict I  now  have  the  honor  to  represent 
will  cherish  his  memory. 

Memory  is  the  only  friend 
That  grief  can  call  her  own. 


Kenneth  Farrand  Simpson 


MEMORIAL  AE  DRESS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF  NEW  TOI.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEIESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  anc  public  service  of 
Hon.  Kenneth  Faerand  Simpson,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  3tate  of  New  York 

Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
short  acquaintance  with  the  Representa- 
tive from  New  York,  Hon.  Kenneth 
Simpson,  whose  untimely  death  occurred 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  but  had 
he  lived,  I  am  sure  that  our  friendship 
would  have  grown  and  ripened  with  the 
passing  years.  On  this  memorial  day,  I 
desire  to  pay  him  tribute  as  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  House  and  a  re- 
spected citizen  of  the  great  State  of  New 
York. 

Kenneth  Simpson  was  an  outstanding 
political  figure  in  New  York  and  acted  as 
a  leader  in  the  affairs  of  his  party.  His 
desire  to  serve  and  his  energy  and  ability 
would  have  made  him  a  national  leader 
as  well.  It  was.  indeed,  a  tragedy  that 
he  had  to  be  taken  in  tiie  very  prime  of 
life  and  at  the  height  of  his  usefulness 
and  power.  During  the  few  weeks  he 
served  here  he  reflected  honor  and  credit 
upon  himself  and  his  constituency.  New 
York  and  the  Nation  have  lost  a  valuable 
public  official. 


Morris  Sheppard 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


OF 


HON.  CHAUNCEY  W.  REED 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Morris  Sheppard,  late  a  Senator  from 
tlie  State  cf  Texaa 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  day  when  we  pause  in  the  midst  of 
our  official  duties  to  do  homage  to  those 
of  our  colleagues  who  have  left  us  forever- 


more  I  take  this  opportunity  to  submit 
from  the  pen  of  Judge  Prank  E.  Herrick. 
of  Wheaton,  in  my  State,  an  eloquent  and 
fitting  tribute  to  a  great  Texan  and  a 
great  American: 

THE  WHITE  TOGA 

He  wore  a  white  tcga  in  the  Halls  of  St«t« 

With  dignity  and  bearing  fine  and  strong. 
Clad    in   his   robes   chaste   and   Immaculate 

He  stood  and  faced  the  Nation's  Supreme 
Wrong! 
With  truceless  lance  and  unsheathed  sword 

And  tongue  of  flame  he  smote  the  foe — 
Strong    Drink    and    his   law-guarded    horde. 

The  Mocker  of  Mankind  and  king  of  Woe. 
The  brave  who  die  upon  the  crimson  field 

Do  do  not  hear  the  cheering  victors  shout. 
But   thrice   brave  they   who   wiU   not  yield 

Howe'er  the  conflict  seems  In  doubt  I 
Though  his  long  battle  days  are  done 
The  fields  he  fought  shall  yet  be  wool 


Ernest  Lundeen 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  OSCAR  YOUNGDAHL 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Ernest  Lundeen,  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Minnesota 

"A  loyal  son  and  a  real  defender." 

Mr.  YOUNGDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  our  deceased  colleagues  for  whom 
taps  have  sounded  during  the  psist  year. 

They  cannot  benefit  by  our  praise  of 
their  efforts  and  our  expressed  respect  of 
their  characters,  but  it  is  we,  the  living, 
that  must  derive  inspiration  from  their 
courageous  and  useful  lives. 

On  this  impressive  occasion  I  am  privi- 
leged to  briefly  record  my  feelings  regard- 
iUft  the  life  of  my  friend  the  late  Senator 
Ernest  Lundeen,  of  Minnesota. 

The  news  o'  his  sorrowful  and  tragic 
passing  is  still  fresh  in  oui  minds.  Air- 
minded,  a  student  of  airplane  develop- 
ment an  advocate  of  a  powerful  air  force 
for  America's  defenses,  God  seemed  to 
have  decreed  his  untimely  ending.  All 
who  knew  him  in  life  may  be  certain  that 
in  one  brief  instant  he  faced  the  inevi- 
table in  the  same  spirit  that  he  lived — 
courageously  j«nd  unafraid. 

The  late  Senator  Ernest  Lundeen  was 
one  of  the  few  remaining  Members  of 
Congress  who  voted  against  America's 
entrance  into  the  World  War  in  1917. 
Whether  or  not  we  agreed  with  him,  no 
real  American  will  deny  him  the  verdict 
that  he  followed  his  convictions  and  cou- 
rageously fought  for  them  in  the  same 
spirit  which  really  built  America. 

Yes:  in  the  years  preceding  his  death 
he  vigorously  continued  the  battle  to  keep 
America  out  of  Europ)e's  troubles.  He 
spoke  with  courage,  with  conviction,  with 
sincerity.  His  passing  not  only  was  a 
shock  to  the  Nation,  but  in  his  demise 
America  lost  a  loyal  son  and  a  real  de- 
fender. 


As  I  have  said  many  times,  we  Amer- 
icans admire  men  with  courage  and  con- 
viction. The  late  Senator  Lunbekn  was 
a  great  American  and  a  good  soldier,  not 
only  literally  but  figuratively.  He  served 
his  country  well,  bcth  in  peace  and  war. 
What  more  can  a  loyal  citizen  give  to  his 
country?  He  fought  that  America  might 
live  and  prosper. 

To  those  of  us  who  must  carry  on.  al- 
though we  shall  miss  him.  we  have  the 
cherished  memory  of  his  valuable  con- 
tribution to  his  America  and  our  America. 
The  vivid  memory  of  his  willingness  to 
fight  for  what  he  thought  was  right  will 
inspire  us  to  go  forward  with  renewed 
efforts,  with  renewed  courage  in  our  de- 
termined fight  to  protect  the  last  portals 
of  democracy. 

Ernest  Lundeen  has  passed  on.  but  the 
memory  of  his  outstanding  human  qual- 
ities will  long  live. 


Samuel  Chapman  Massinfale 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF   OIUAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATIVXS 


Wednesday.  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Samxtel  Chapman  Massincali,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  memorial  services, 
a  bugle  will  blow  Taps  In  these  Halls,  the 
immortal  notes  which  declare  that  the 
day  is  done  and  tha..  the  sun  is  gone  from 
the  earth,  from  the  hill-;,  and  from  the 
sky.  But  the  sweet  and  gentle  notes 
also  say:  "All  is  well,  sweetly  rest,  God  is 
nigh." 

No  man  so  richly  deserves  the  honor 
that  this  day  bestows  upon  his  memory 
than  my  dearly  beloved  friend  the  Hon- 
orable Sam  Massingale.  And  it  Is  fitting 
that  the  military  requiem  be  a  part  of  his 
memorial  service  because  he  laid  down 
his  life  on  the  field  of  action  where  he 
served  as  an  intensely  earnest  and  loyal 
soldier. 

I  am  glad  that  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding his  departure  were  as  he  would 
wish  them.  He  once  said  to  me  that  his 
life  had  been  rich  and  full,  that  he  could 
ask  no  more  in  a  personal  way  for  all  the 
rewards  of  value  had  come  to  him. 

Through  many  years,  he  had  enjoyed 
the  companionship  of  a  wife  who  was  not 
only  an  intelligent  partner  but  was  beau- 
tiful and  good  to  a  degree  of  excellence 
and  who  made  of  their  heme  all  that 
wishes  or  imagination  could  conceive  as 
being  possible  to  the  capacity  of  wife  and 
mother.  Sam  also  possessed  the  riches 
to  be  found  in  devoted  children  who 
themseives  have  at  all  times  been  worthy 
of  their  fine  parentage  both  in  the  sense 
of  their  life  attitudes  and  the  quality  of 
their  citizenship. 

Life  was  not  niggardly  In  bestowing 
upon  Sam  awards,  and  honors,  for  many 
times  he  was  raised  amongst  his  fellow 
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men  to  positions  of  honor  and  trust  which 
be  so  richly  deserved  and  so  faithfully 
flUed.  Then  to  be  counted  amongst  his 
treasures  is  the  affection  of  his  friends. 
It  is  a  matter  of  intense  pride  with  me 
that  I  am  certain  in  the  knowledge  that 
there  was  a  full  reciprocity  of  friendship 
between  Sam  and  me.  Very  few  men 
have  ever  lived  who  had  more  sincere  and 
devoted  friends  than  Sam  Massingale. 
Not  only  were  men  in  exceptional  num- 
bers his  friends,  but  he  was  a  friend  to 
men  and  he  gave  them  full  measure  and 
with  extreme  Rcnerosity  of  his  friendship. 

I  know  of  no  finer  tribute  that  can  be 
paid  to  htm  and  of  no  more  cerUin  gage 
of  the  fine  character  and  quality  of  his 
work  in  Congress  than  to  make  the  simple 
announcement  that  no  man  in  Congress 
has  more  friends,  sincere  and  devoted 
friends,  than  Sam  Massincalx  has 
amongst  us  here  today.  I  make  that 
statement  in  the  certain  knowledge  that 
everyone  in  Congress  will  heartily  concur 
with  its  truth. 

I  do  not  beheve  in  death  in  its  ordinary 
definition.  It  is  beyond  my  conception 
that  life  could  cease  to  be.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  life  Is  a  blind  alley.  I  believe 
^  It  to  be  a  thoroughfare  that  goes  on  and 
on.  The  portal  of  eternity  is  simply  an 
open  gate.  It  opens  the  way  to  a  more 
perfect  high  road.  I  onCe  traveled  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  down  a  long  straight 
road,  and  could  always  look  ahead  and 
see  some  point  where  the  road  seemed  to 
run  into  the  sky.  Man  called  that  point 
a  horizon.  I  soon  found  that  the  road 
did  not  end  at  the  hortaon.  but  the  road 
stretched  on  beyond.  And  so  I  know 
that  my  friend  who  has  passed  beyond 
the  horixon  is  continuing  on  the  road  on 
the  other  side  that  is  as  yet  curtained 
from  our  view.  He  has  walked  on  ahead 
of  us  and  walks  new  with  the  sainted  and 
the  immortal  with  his  presence  adding 
honor  and  goodness  to  the  total  over 
there.  Just  as  he  added  those  qualities  in 
fun  measure  when  he  was  in  our  com- 
pany here. 

I  have  not  said  good-bye.  I  will  not 
say  good-bye.  We  have  Just  shaken 
hands  and  parted  as  we  have  done  so 
many  times  at  evening,  knowing  that 
we  would  meet  again  tomorrow. 


Willis 


Gibbs 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S  GIBSON 

or  ooacTA 
IM  THS  BOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATTVES 


Wednesday.  June  It.  1941 


On  th«  lite,  character,  and  pubUc  •enrlce  of 
Hon.  Wnus  Bbmjamti*  Gibss,  late  a  Brpre- 
•enUUve  from  the  6tat«  of  OeorgU 

Ifr.  QIBSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
7.  1940.  my  friend.  Wn.us  Bkhjamhv 
Qnas.  a  former  Member  of  this  body 
flrom  my  district,  the  Eighth  Georgia, 
answered  the  last  roll  call. 

Another  hero  has  fallen  asleep— one 
who  enriched  the  world  with  an  honest 
life.    Again  we  stand  in  the  shadow  of 


the  great  mystery — a  shadow  as  deep  and 
dark  as  when  the  tears  of  the  first  mother 
fell  upon  the  palled  face  of  her  lifeless 
babe — a  mystery  that  has  never  yet  been 
solved. 

Another  life  of  love  is  now  a  blessed 
memory,  a  lingering  strain  of  music. 
The  pure  and  consecrated  husband,  the 
devoted  and  loving  father,  the  faithful, 
sincere  friend,  who  with  tender  faith 
and  loyalty  discharged  the  duties  of 
life,  has  reached  his  Journey's  end.  A 
braver,  more  serene,  a  more  chivalric 
spirit  never  passed  from  life  to  enrich  the 
realm  of  death.  His  life  was  gentle  and 
his  death  sublime.  He  loved  the  good  and 
all  the  good  loved  him.  There  is  this 
consolation — he  can  never  suffer  more, 
never  feel  again  the  chill  of  death,  never 
part  again  from  those  he  loved.  His  heart 
can  break  no  more.  He  has  shed  his  last 
tear,  and  upon  his  stainless  brow  has 
been  set  the  wondrous  seal  of  everlasting 
peace.  The  river  of  another  life  has 
reached  the  sea. 

In  the  presence  of  the  great  mystery, 
the  great  mystery  that  awaits  to  enshroud 
us  all,  we  feel  the  uselessness  of  words. 
But  where  a  fellow  traveler  has  reached 
his  journey's  end — where  the  darkness 
from  which  he  emerged  has  received  him 
again,  it  Is  but  natural  for  his  friends  to 
mingle  with  their  grief,  expressions  of 
their  love  and  loss. 

Ben.  as  he  was  familiarly  known  to  me. 
was  truly  a  son  of  the  Old  South.  He 
was  bom  and  reared  In  Clinch  County, 
Oa.,  which  belongs  to  a  section  of  the 
Nation  that  is  and  has  been  thro\igh  the 
years  inhabited  by  a  people  through 
whose  veins  flows  the  purest  and  truest 
Anglo-Saxon  blood,  a  people,  if  you 
please,  with  courage  of  steel  and  hearts 
of  gold,  where  man  is  yet  a  superior  cre- 
ation of  the  Supreme  Ruler  and  his  word 
is  a  bond  from  which  he  would  accept  no 
release.  He  was  of  noble  heritage,  com- 
ing from  one  of  the  pioneer  families  who 
have  helped  develop  that  section  of  Geor- 
gia and  whose  patriotism  to  every  cause 
of  virtue  has  been  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  have  been  thrown  in  the  light  of 
their  lives.  He  was  a  son  of  Willis  B. 
Gibbs  and  Lilla  Johnson  Gibbs,  two  of 
that  coimty's  truest  patriots  and  noblest 
citizens,  whose  memory  lingers  in  the 
love  of  all  who  knew  them. 

I  practiced  law  in  the  courts  with  and 
against  Ben.  I  knew  him  as  he  was,  and 
In  his  scul  was  anchored  a  spirit  of  honor 
that  was  never  questioned.  My  life  has 
been  made  rich  by  friends,  but  I  have 
never  had,  nor  will  I.  a  better  or  truer 
one  than  he  who  lies  in  silence  now,  yet 
loved.  He  was  as  steadfast,  as  faithful 
as  the  stars.  This  man  was  as  reliable  as 
the  attraction  of  gravitation — he  knew 
no  shadow  of  turning.  He  was  as  gener- 
ous as  autumn,  as  hospitable  as  summer, 
and  as  tender  as  a  perfect  day  in  Jane. 
He  was  a  home  builder.  He  believed  in 
the  fireside — In  the  sacredness  of  the 
hearth.  In  every  storm  of  Mfe  he  was 
oak  and  rock,  but  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
summer  of  life  he  was  love  and  flower. 
He  was  a  believer  of  the  religion  of  deed 
and  his  creed  was  to  do  gocd.  No  man 
has  ever  slept  in  death  who  nearer  lived 
his  creed-  I  have  known  him  many  years 
and  have  yet  to  hear  a  word  spoken  of 
him  except  praise. 


If  ever  a  husband  and  father  could  be 
called  a  prince  of  love  and  tenderness  in 
•  his  home,  surely  it  was  Ben.  He  served 
every  office  of  home  life  as  an  ambassa- 
dor of  peace  and  good  will  and  carried  in 
his  soul  that  tender  devotion  and  love 
for  his  graceful  and  charming  wife  and 
daughter  and  manly  son,  that  made  each 
moment  sparkle  with  joy  and  happiness 
for  them.  Every  feature  occasion  in  his 
life,  whether  business  or  pleasure,  was 
magnified  by  his  love  for  and  pride  in 
his  family. 

Ben  was  a  public  servant  for  the  last 
26  years  v,f  his  wordly  journey.  For  24 
years  he  served  as  prosecuting  attorney 
in  his  district  and  the  last  2  as  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  the  Eighth 
District  of  Georgia.  Even  though  an 
alert  and  effective  prosecutor,  his  every 
effort  was  founded  upon  a  solid  rock  of 
honor  and  studded  with  diamonds  of 
purity  of  purpose  and  his  noble  heart 
always  tempered  justice  with  mercy.  I 
have  been  made  happy  since  my  entry 
into  service  in  this  Congress  to  learn  of 
his  brilliant,  even  though  short,  service 
in  this  body,  and  the  love  in  which  his 
memory  is  held  by  those  who  served  with 
him.  It  has  always  been  a  source  of 
joy  to  me  that  only  a  few  weeks  before 
his  departure  I  had  occasion  to  advise 
him  by  letter  that  I  would  not  oppose 
him  for  his  seat.  I  regret  that  his  un- 
timely death  prevented  him  from  enjoy- 
ing a  long  tenure  of  ofQce  with  the  mem- 
bership of  this  great  body  where  he 
would  have  built  a  monument  of  service 
to  his  memory  unsurpassed  by  American 
statesmen.  His  great  ability,  his  tm- 
shakable  honor  and  true  sincerity  always 
found  its  way  to  mightier  and  loftier 
heights. 

Let  me  say  again  of  this  noble  man. 
He  was  frank,  candid,  aiKi  sincere;  he 
practiced  what  he  preached,  and  looked 
with  the  holy  eyes  of  charity  upon  the 
failings  and  mistakes  of  men.  He  be- 
Ueved  in  the  power  of  kindness,  and 
spanned  with  divine  sympathy  the  hid- 
eous gulf  that  separates  the  fallen  from 
the  piue.  He  lived,  he  loved,  and  he  was 
loved.  Wife  and  children  pressed  their 
kisses  on  his  Ups.  This  is  enough.  The 
longest  life  contains  no  more.  Tliis  fills 
the  vase  of  joy.  But  in  the  presence  of 
death,  how  beliefs  and  dogmas  wither 
and  decay.  How  loving  words  and  deeds 
burst  into  blossom.  Pluck  from  the  tree 
of  any  life  these  flowers,  and  there  re- 
mains but  barren  thorns  of  bigotry  and 
creed.  This  we  kirow:  Good  deeds  are 
never  childless.  A  noble  life  is  never 
lost.  A  virtuous  action  does  not  die. 
Ben  Gibbs  with  generous  hands  scattered 
the  priceless  seeds,  and  we  shall  reap 
the  golden  grain.  His  words  and  acts 
are  ours,  and  all  he  nobly  did  is  living 
still.  The  good  are  the  noble.  His  life 
filled  the  lives  of  others  with  sunshine. 
He  has  left  a  legacy  of  glory  to  his  chil- 
dren. They  can  truthfully  say  that 
within  their  veins  is  right  royal  blood — 
the  blood  of  an  honest,  generous  man, 
of  a  steadfast  friend,  of  one  who  was 
true  to  the  very  gates  of  death. 

If  there  is  another  world,  which  we 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  another  life 
beyond  the  shore  of  this,  and  the  great 
and  good  who  died  upon  this  orb  are 
there,  then  the  noblest  and  the  best  with 
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eager  hands  have  welcomed  him — the 
equal  in  honor,  in  generosity,  of  anyone 
that  ever  passed  beyond  the  veil.  To  me 
this  world  is  growing  poor.  New  friends 
can  never  fill  the  places  of  the  old. 

Ben  Gibbs  lived  for  others.  He  ac- 
cepted toil  and  hope  deferred.  He  did 
not  seek  to  adorn  his  body,  but  rather  his 
soul  with  the  jewels  of  charity,  modesty, 
courage,  and  above  all  with  love  of  life 
and  its  better  portions. 

Farewell,  O  brave  and  modest  man! 

Your  lips,  between  which  truths  burst  Into 
blossom,  are  forever  closed.  Your  loving 
heart  has  ceased  to  beat.  Your  busy  brain 
Is  still,  and  from  your  hand  has  dropped  the 
sacred  torch. 

Your  noble,  self-denying  life  has  honored 
us.  and  we  will  honor  you. 

You  were  my  friend,  and  I  was  yours. 
Above  your  silent  clay  I  pay  this  tribute  to 
your  v/orth. 

Farewell! 


Alonzo  Dillard  Folger 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OP 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18,  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Alonzo  Dillard  Folger,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  North  Carolina 

He  was  a  good  man,  and  a  Just. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we 
say  within  these  walls  today  of  our  late 
colleague,  the  late  Representative  Folger, 
can  avail  little  to  mold  the  judgment  of 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  as  to  his 
useful  life,  less  assuage  the  grief  of  those 
who  so  deeply  and  sincerely  mourn  his 
sudden  and  untimely  loss. 

The  achievements  of  his  life  were  In 
the  courts,  in  unselfish  civic  enterprises, 
in  the  legislative  hall;  but  perhaps,  after 
all,  they  are  most  deeply  engraved,  if  not 
as  firmly  perpetuated,  in  the  minds  and 
the  memory  of  his  friends  and  myriad 
admirers. 

Any  man  might  have  a  pardonable 
pride  to  have  stood  where  Mr.  Folger 
stood  and  to  have  done  what  he  did. 
He  continually  did  things  from  which 
the  timid  would  shrink,  the  Incompetent 
would  recoil,  and  the  coward  would  flee. 
But  far  from  ministering  to  his  vanity, 
the  rarest  and  most  sought  honors  did 
not  elate  him.  and  were  in  no  sense  nec- 
essary to  his  happiness. 

In  fact,  honors  and  increased  experi- 
ence seemed  to  fill  him  with  vague  feel- 
ings of  unrest  and  yearnings  for  hitherto 
untraveled  fields  of  usefulness  and 
power.  One  might  have  thought  that 
one  of  his  placid  and  judicial  tempera- 
ment would  have  remained  long  upon 
the  superior  bench  of  his  State,  but  he 
resigned  after  only  2  months'  service 
there  to  enter  important  work  of  a 
national  character,  wherein  he  distin- 
giiishei  himself. 


Our  friend  was  not  a  table -pounding 
speaker  who  depended  upon  gusts  of 
oratory  to  convince  his  auditors;  he 
seldom  spoke  upon  the  floor  of  the 
House,  but  his  influence  and  work  as 
a  member  of  the  important  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  were  wide, 
penetrating,  successful,  and  important. 
It  is  imusual  for  one  to  attain  mem- 
bership on  that  important  major  com- 
mittee diulng  his  flrst  term  here. 

Incorruptibly  honest,  he  was  proof 
against  all  temptation  of  avarice.  His 
life  was  uniformly  distinguished  by  the 
purest  and  most  refined  morality.  Dis- 
sipation and  vice,  even  of  the  mildest 
order,  were  unknown  to  him,  unwelcome 
to  him.  Still  he  knew  and  appreciated 
the  temptations  of  others,  the  imworthy 
motive  of  others;  in  short,  he  was  cos- 
mopolitan; he  knew  all  classes  of  the 
world  as  they  are. 

He  sympathized  with  weaknesses, 
which  he  in  no  way  shared,  of  those 
who  fall. 

His  was  a  voice  that  compelled  at- 
tention and  won  the  ear  and  the  heart 
and  his  logical  argumentation  conquered 
doubt. 

^  So  fine  were  his  feelings,  his  sym- 
pathies so  susceptible,  and  his  heart  so 
tender  that  he  felt  and  bore  the  pains 
of  others  as  if  they  were  his  own.  espe- 
cially when  he  could  not  afford  relief. 

The  wealth  of  a  state  or  nation  con- 
sists not  in  fertile  soil,  mineral  land, 
or  hoarded  gold,  but  fh  the  manhood 
of  such  men  as  Mr.  Folger  and  the  wom- 
anhood of  her  women. 

Rich,  indeed,  in  priceless  jewels  is 
the  State  that  can  claim  him  her  son; 
fortunate,  indeed,  are  we  who  can  claim 
him  a- countryman  and  feel  the  quick- 
ening inspiration  of  the  example  to  high- 
minded,  noble  endeavor. 


George  Nicholas  Seger 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  George  Nicholas  Seceh.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
George  Nicholas  Seger,  dean  of  New 
Jersey's  delegation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, whom  we  lost  through  death 
last  August,  was  a  close  personal  friend 
of  mine  since  1922  and  I  miss  him  deeply. 

Mr.  Seger  was  a  builder.  That  was  his 
vocation  in  life.  He  was  a  btiilder  In  the 
House  where  he  was  respected  not  only 
for  his  personal  charm,  his  sterling  char- 
acter, but  also  for  his  fund  of  common 
sense' and  his  knowledge  of  the  tried  and 
true  principles  of  business. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  spoke 
rarely  and  on  such  occasions  he  always 


found  a  most  attentive  House  because  his 
contribution  was  botii  sincere  and  con- 
structive. 

Opposed  to  the  Pederal  Oovenunent 
going  into  business  in  competition  with 
private  industry,  he  was  the  flrst  to  ob- 
tain an  amendment  to  appropriation 
legislation  to  halt  this  tiend. 

Mr.  Seger  was  particularly  active  on 
the  House  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee. 
He  was  ranking  minority  member  and 
for  18  years  he  assisted  mightily  in  the 
development  of  America's  harbors  and 
waterways. 

This  man  symbalized  human  kindness. 
I  never  saw  him  lose  his  temper.  I  re- 
member him  for  his  friendly  smile,  his 
warm  handshake. 

He  had  loved  no  darkness. 
Sophisticated  no  truth. 
Allowed  no  fear. 

7.'he  plans  he  made  for  his  secretary 
whom  he  called  nis  partner  make  up  one 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the 
history  of  the  Congress  and  Capitol  Hill. 


William  Devereuz  Bjrron 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  J.  WARD 

OF  MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  William  Devtrextx  Bteon,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Maryland 

Mr.  WARD  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  pass- 
ing of  Hon.  WiLLUM  Devereux  Byron  I 
have  lost  a  dear  friend.  My  association 
with  him  over  a  period  of  4  years  in  the 
Maryland  State  Senate,  and  subsequently 
in  the  United  States  House  of  Represent- 
atives, will  always  remain  with  me  a 
happy  memory.  He  endeared  himself  to 
me  and  to  all  who  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him  as  I  knew  him. 

His  passing  is  not  only  a  deep  personal 
loss  but  a  great  loss  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, to  the  membership  of  the  HoilSe  of 
Representatives,  and  to  the  Conamittee 
on  Military  Affairs,  to  which  he  had  been 
assigned  in  the  present  Congress. 

Mr.  Byron  had  a  distinguished  war 
record.  His  military  experience  was  a 
factor  In  his  assignment  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and 
Pratt  Institute,  and  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  the  Aviation  Corps  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  War.  After  training  he  was 
commissioned  a  first  lieutenant  and  as- 
signed as  instructor  in  flying  and  aerial 
gimnery. 

During  his  brief  service  on  the  com- 
mittee he  manifested  his  value  to  the 
Nation  in  coimection  with  the  national- 
defense  program.  He  helped  form  impor- 
tant legislation.  With  his  colleagues  on 
the  committee  he  had  covered  14,000 
miles  on  aerial  surveys  of  defense  proj- 
ects in  the  country,  and  was  on  two  occa- 
sions  designated  by   the   chairman   to 
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make   inspection   trips  to  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  Byron  was  devoted  to  his  family. 
Symbolic  of  his  harmonious  home  bfe 
was  his  family  orchestia.  Himself  musi- 
cally inclined,  he  encouraged  his  five  boys 
to  develop  musical  appreciation.  Of  this 
betald: 

1  have  Klw«3rs  believed  Out  musical  appre- 
elatlcn  la  not  necessarily  an  accident  of  birth, 
but  can  be  acquired,  and  gives  those  who 
have    it    a   deeper    pleasure   aud   enjoyment 

My  sincere  sympathy  is  extended  to  his 
family.  A  kindly,  gracious,  and  courteous 
gentleman  and  friend.  Bill  Byron  will 
always  remain  in  the  memory  of  those  of 
us  who  were  privileged  to  know  him. 


AImm  Dillard  Folgcr 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  W.  0.  BURGIN 

or  N08TH  CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18,  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Bon.  Aijomso  Dnj.aan  Folcsb.  late  a  Repre- 
aentatlve  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina 

Mr.  BUROIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  our  colleague,  Lon  Folger.  was  a  great 
shock  to  all  his  friends.  We  of  his  own 
State  delegation,  who  knew  him  be^t, 
held  him  In  the  very  highest  esteem  and 
affection.  He  was  a  very  companionable 
man  and  loyal  to  his  friends  always.  He 
liked  political  life  and  had  the  capacity 
for  public  service.  He  was  always  ready 
to  assist  those  in  need  and  was  approach- 
able by  the  most  humble  citizen  as  well 
as  those  of  wider  influence.  He  was  much 
beloved  by  the  people  of  his  community, 
who  sought  his  help  and  advice,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  had  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  business  and  political 
leaders  of  his  district  and  State.  We  will 
miss  him  as  a  true  friend,  a  valuable 
public  servant,  and  as  a  loyal  and  patri- 
otic American  citizen.  To  his  family  I 
extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  help  them  to  bear 
their  irreparable  loss,  I  quote  from  a  let- 
ter written  by  Benjamin  Franklin  to  his 
niec«  regarding  the  death  of  her  father: 

I  condole  with  you.  We  have  lost  a  mttst 
de«r  and  valuable  relation.  But  It  la  the 
wtll  of  God  and  Nature  that  these  mortal 
bodies  t)e  laid  aside  when  the  sotil  Is  to  enter 
Into  r««i  life.  This  Is  rather  an  embryo  stale, 
a  preparation  for  living. 

A  man  Is  not  completely  bom  untU  he  Is 
dead.  Why  then  grieve  that  a  new  chUd  Is 
bom  among  the  Immortals,  a  new  member 
added  to  their  happy  society?  We  are  spirits. 
That  bodies  should  be  lent  us,  while  they  can 
afford  us  pleasure,  assist  in  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, or  lu  doing  good  to  our  fellow  creatures 
la  a  kind  and  benevolent  act  of  Ood. 

_Vben  they  become  unfit  for  these  purposes, 
and  afford  ua  pain  Instead  of  pleasure.  In- 
stead of  an  aid  become  an  encumbrance,  and 
ansvtr  nona  of  the  intenUoos  lor  which  they 


were  given,  It  Is  equally  kind  and  benevolent 
that  a  way  is  provided  by  which  we  may  get 
rid  of  them. 

Death  Is  that  way.  We  ourselves  In  some 
eases  prudently  choose  a  partial  death.  A 
mangled,  painful  limb,  which  cannot  be  re- 
stored, we  willingly  cut  off.  He  who  plucks 
out  a  tooth,  parts  with  It  freely,  since  the 
pain  goes  with  It;  and  he  who  quits  the  whole 
body  parts  at  once  with  all  pains  and  possi- 
bilities of  pains  and  diseases  it  was  liable 
to  or  capable  of  making  him  suffer. 

Our  friend  and  we  were  invited  abroad  en 
a  party  of  pleasure,  which  is  to  last  forever. 
His  chair  was  ready  first,  and  he  Is  gone  be- 
fore us.  We  could  not  all  conveniently  start 
together;  and  why  should  I  be  grieved  at  this, 
since  we  are  soon  to  fellow  aud  know  where 
to  find  him.    Adieu. 


William  Deverenx  Byron 


I^IEMORIAL  AJODRESS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OP    ILXJIfOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18. 1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  William  Devemux  Byron,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Maryland 

Ail  that  llvA  must  dlfe. 

Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  encomiums,  the  late  Wilu.^m 
DrvCTrox  Byron,  is  another  promising 
legislator  that  was  taken  by  death  just  as 
he  was  entering  full  fruit  and  flower. 
Bom  May  15,  1895,  he  became  a  Member 
of  the  House  January  3.  1939,  and  passed 
away  tragically  February  27,  1941. 

Let  us  gather  some  solace  from  the  fact 
that— 

That  life  is  long  which  answers  life's  great 
end. 

Soon  after  finishing  his  schooling  Mr. 
Byron  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Air 
Corps  of  the  Army  and  was  in  due  course 
granted  a  commission  as  first  lieutenant. 
This  experience  later  caused  our  late 
friend  to  be  selected  a  member  of  our 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  where 
he  rendered  valuable  service,  especially 
in  connection  with  all  aviation  problems. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  Imagine  a  better 
preparation  than  this  good  man  re- 
ceived for  service  in  the  National  Legis- 
lature. Prom  youth  he  was  trained  in 
operation  and  management  of  an  im- 
portant private  business.  At  the  age  of 
31  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Williamsport, 
Md..  in  which  office  he  served  4  years, 
leaving  it  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  where 
he  served  4  years.  Following  that  term 
he  served  2  years.  1934-1935.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Maryland  Roads  Commission. 

The  record  does  not  show  our  late 
colleague  to  have  been  a  noisy,  self-ad- 
vertising personage,  but  he  was  of  that 
type  that  in  a  silent,  forceful  way  devote 
themselves  imceasingly  and  intelligently 
to  their  onerous  and  imtrartant  duties  in 
committees,  with  little  or  no  thought  of 


reward  other  than  the  satisfaction  of 
duty  well  done. 

He  was  one  of  those  men  who  recog- 
nized that  one  must  take  humanity  as  it 
Is  and  that  the  world  could  not  be  trans- 
formed or  reformed  in  one  day  or  one 
generation.  While  he  recognized  that 
there  were  conditions  in  this  countiy  that 
were  bad,  and  some  more  abuses  in  our 
industrial  and  economic  life  should  be 
corrected,  yet  he  had  the  faith  necessary 
to  believe  that  these  things  could  and 
should  be  corrected  In  due  course  under 
the  orderly  processes  provided  by  our 
Constitution  and  form  of  Government, 
which  he  understood  so  well  and  re- 
spected so  scrupulously. 

Our  good  friend  has  gone,  cut  down  In 
the  high  tide  of  physical  and  mental 
virility  and  usefulness.  He  has  trod  the 
path  we  shall  tread  when  the  summons 
comes.  Let  ui  be  as  well  prepared  in  all 
things  as  he  was,  for  the  good  he  did 
lives  after  him.  Our  struggle  here  may 
be  longer,  yet  for  whatever  time  it  may 
be,  we  will  go  on  as  "weary  ships  to  their 
haven  under  the  hill," 


Piut  Looit  Schwert 


Samael  Chapman  Massingale 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

or  CAUFOENU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Samtjtl  Chapman  Massikgale,  late  a 
Represt-ntative  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma 

Mr.  I2LAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost 
many  able  Members  of  this  body  in  the 
short  period  of  5  years  that  I  have  had 
the  honor  of  representing  in  Congress 
the  people  of  my  district.  We  have  lost 
tc  the  grim  reaper  a  wealth  of  talent,  of 
honor,  and  of  courage.  But  I  actually 
had  not  felt  so  severe  a  personal  loss 
until  the  unexpected  passing  of  my  old 
friend  Sam  Massikgale.  of  Oklahoma. 
We  were  corridor  mates  in  the  old  House 
Office  Building.  We  always  conferred  to- 
gether on  measures  of  importance.  He 
advised  me  on  agricultural  problems.  I 
advised  him  on  questions  of  national  de- 
fense. He  was  most  conscientious  and 
hard  working. 

I  have  never  heard  him  vote  against 
a  humanitarian  measure  of  any  kind.  His 
was  the  homely  philosophy  of  the  Golden 
Rule,  and  in  his  speech  and  in  his  actions 
he  lived  up  to  that  standard. 

Sam  Massingale  spoke  softly  and  was 
slow  to  anger.  His  kindly  disposition 
made  him  a  general  favorite  among  us, 
and  on  numerous  occasions  his  common- 
sense  remarks  on  pending  legislation  re- 
sulted in  the  enactment  of  laws  for  allevl- 
ailng  the  suffering  of  the  poor  and  under- 
privileged and  the  bettering  of  the  lot  of 
the  farmer  and  the  workingman. 

We  will  miss  him  here,  bu+  the  greatest 
loss  win  come  to  those  of  his  countrymen 
for  whom  he  gave  his  life  in  line  of  duty. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18,  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hen  Pius  Loins  Schwert,  late  a  Repre- 
santative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Give  sorrow  words;   the  grief  that  does  not 

speak. 
Whisper  the  o'erfraught  heart,  and   bids  It 

break. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  encomiums,  who  was  born 
November  22,  1891.  and  pa,ssed  away 
March  11, 1941,  was  an  especially  promis- 
ing legislator,  after  receiving  a  good, 
practical  education  in  commerce,  which 
was  followed  by  succes.sful  experience  in 
banking,  merchandising,  and  as  clerk  of 
Erie  County.  N.  Y.  During  his  quest  for 
business  success  in  early  life  our  friend 
was  not  too  busy  to  answer  the  call  of 
his  country  in  an  emergency,  but  he 
served  as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the 
United  States  Navy. 

Mr.  ScHWERT's  popuh  rity  in  his  impor- 
tant county  was  so  widespread  that  he 
was  called  to  serve  on  tl"  e  President's  spe- 
cial review  for  veterans'  compensation 
cases. 

The  qualifications  of  c-ur  honorable  de- 
ceased were  here  instam  ly  appraised  and 
rewarded  by  election  to  a  major  commit- 
tee—the Committee  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Post  Roads— immediately  after  he 
was  seated  as  the  successor  of  Senator 
James  M.  Me.ad. 

Our  friend's  ambition  for  success  of  his 
service  here  was  high.  With  strong  cau- 
tion and  conservatism  in  his  nature  he 
was  in  no  danger  of  attempting  rash  ex- 
periments or  resorting  tc  the  empiricism 
of  statesmanship.  But  lie  believed  that 
renewed  and  closer  attention  should  be 
given  to  questions  affecti  ig  the  material 
interests  and  commercial  prospects  of 
132.000,000  people.  He  believed  that  an 
essential  forerunner  to  a  new  era  of  na- 
tional progress  must  be  a  feeling  of  con- 
tentment in  every  section  of  the  Union 
and  a  generous  belief  that  the  benefits 
and  burdens  of  governnrent  should  be 
common  to  all. 

Least  of  all  men  did  he  narbor  revenge, 
rarely  did  he  ever  show  r?sentment,  and 
malice  was  not  in  his  nature.  He  was 
congenially  employed  only  in  the  ex- 
change of  good  offices  and  the  doing  of 
kindly  deeds. 

In  the  transitory  stru!,'gles  of  life  he 
had  an  abiding  pride  of  (consistency,  but 
he  was  always  liberal  and  tolerant.  After 
reaching  a  conclusion,  tased  upon  full 
knowledge  and  mature  c  msideration.  in 
connection  with  his  legislative  duties,  he 
was  always  content  in  hi;;  mind,  justified 
in  his  conscience,  and  immovable  in  hiS 
determination. 

After  a  too  short  service  here,  extend- 
ing from  January  3,  193£,  to  the  date  of 
his  passing,  our  friend  left  behind  a 
proud,  expectant  constituency,  a  great 


host  of  sustaining  friends,  and  a  proud 
and  unsullied  name. 

Every  acquaintance  of  this  honorable 
deceased  loved  him.  His  kindly  nature 
and  lovable  traits  of  character  and  his 
amiable  consideration  for  all  about  him 
will  long  endure  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  his  constituents  and  colleagues. 


Morris  Sheppard 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF  ^ 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


WedJiesday.  June  18,  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Moaais  Sheppard,  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Texas 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
heard  and  read  many  of  the  glowing 
tributes  which  have  been  paid  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  senior  Senator  !rom 
Texas,  the  Honorable  Morris  Sheppard. 
All  of  these  tributes  were  Inadequate. 
They  fell  far  short  of  the  mark  because 
the  character  of  Morris  Sheppard  was 
indescribably  fine.  It  would,  therefore, 
not  become  me  to  try  to  pay  him  an  ade- 
quate tribute.  But  I  cannot  refrain,  as 
a  Texan  who  admired  the  Senator  very 
much,  from  adding  my  name  to  the  list 
of  those  who  seek  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  memory  of  a  great  Texan  and  a 
great  American. 

Some  may  remember  the  Senator  as 
they  last  saw  him  on  the  Senate  floor, 
pleading  the  cause  of  national  defense. 
Some  will  remember  having  last  seen 
him  on  the  way  to  a  Goverment  depart- 
ment on  a  mission  in  behalf  of  a  power- 
ful or  an  humble  constituent.  Some  will 
remember  having  last  seen  the  Senator 
as  he  spoke  at  the  banquet  table  with  a 
sparkling  brilliance  and  a  fine  sense  of 
humor.  Some  will  remember  him  as  he 
sat  in  the  church,  as  he  regularly  did, 
with  a  reverence  and  loyalty  which  was 
characteristic  of  his  life  to  the  end.  One 
thing  sure— all  those  who  remember  him 
will  have  cause  to  be  grateful  for  the 
example  of  so  fine  and  wholesome  an 
American  as  was  Morris  Shepp.ard. 


George  Nicholas  Seger 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Geop.ce  Nicholas  Segeb.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

Mr.  CANFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  humbly 
do  I  Join  in  this  memorial  tribute  to 


George  Nicholas  Secer.  who  represented 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  New 
Jersey  for  almost  nine  terms.  He  was 
my  chief,  my  friend,  my  mentor,  and  1 
year  ago  today  he  was  making  plans  to 
"stump  "  for  me  to  succeed  him.  H:s  sud- 
den death  in  August  broke  up  our  18- 
year-old  partnership  in  service,  and  I  had 
to  forego  the  happiness  of  having  him  at 
my  side  when  I  took  the  oath  of  office  on 
January  3.  1941. 

Mr.  Seger  was  a  man  of  sterhng  char- 
acter and  it  gave  him  great  joy  in  late  life 
to  refiect  on  his  more  than  30  years  of 
public  service — school  '•ommissioner, 
mayor,  and  Representative — and  to  real- 
ize he  had  kept  the  book  clean.  Every 
political  opponent  admitted  this  and  he 
was  properly  classified  as  his  district's 
public  citizen  No.  1.  He  was  an  cut- 
standing  exemplar  of  the  phHosophy  "a 
man  can  be  honest  in  public  life  and  go 
places."  And  he  believed  mightily  the 
theory  it  pays  to  do  well  the  little  things 
in  life — courtesies,  humanities,  acts  of 
friendship. 

When  Mr.  Seger  and  I  first  te^imcd  up 
he  impressed  upon  me  ours  was  to  be  a 
"We"  relationship.  Frankly,  I  doubt  that 
Capitol  Hill  history  can  record  a  closer 
relationship  of  Member  and  S3cretary. 
This  was  emphasized  by  his  frequent  ref- 
erence to  me  as  his  "third  son." 

Because  he  was  the  World  War  mayor 
of  his  home  city  cf  Passaic.  Mr.  Seger 
always  felt  close  to  the  veterans  of  that 
war.  He  sent  his  two  sons  overseas  and 
he  officiated  at  many  send-offs  of  other 
boys.  Giving  these  boys  the  then  oft- 
repeated  assurances  that  all  would  be 
well  when  they  came  home,  he  was  sad- 
dened later  at  the  disappointments  and 
heartaches  of  those  who  did  return. 
This  was  his  principal  reason  for  his  sup- 
port of  the  payment  of  the  soldiers'  bonus 
which  in  1936  almost  cost  him  his  re- 
election, close  business  friends  then  hold- 
ing such  payment  would  ruin  the  finan- 
cial structure  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Seger 's  sons  served  in  the  Navy 
and  he  himself  loved  the  water.  He  made 
several  trips  abroad  with  Mrs.  Seger. 
and  when  he  came  to  the  Congress  he 
was  assigned  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  being  ranking  mi- 
nority member  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  had  a  deep  alTectlon  for  the  chair- 
man. Representative  Joseph  J.  Mans- 
field, of  Texas,  and  the  two  cooperated 
for  years  in  the  development  of  America's 
ports  and  waterways.  When  the  Texan 
once  told  him  he.  Mr.  Seger,  was  des- 
tined to  become  chairman  he  replied  that 
they  would  have  to  have  "the  two  Joes 
on  hand  to  help."  Besides  the  chairman 
he  was  making  reference  to  Joseph  H. 
McGann.  long-time  faithful  and  efficient 
clerk  to  the  committee. 

It  pleased  Mr.  Seger  when  Postmaster 
General  James  A.  Farley  came  to  Pater- 
son  in  1933  to  dedicate  that  great  in- 
dustrial city's  new  Federal  Building.  Dl- 
giessing  from  his  prepared  manuscript, 
the  Democratic  chieftain  paid  great  trib- 
ute "to  the  Congressman  from  this  dis- 
trict for  his  services  to  his  people  and 
the  Nation." 

In  many  of  his  talks,  particularly  when 
he  would  sight  Democrats  in  the  audi- 
ence, Mr.  Seger  would  recall  that  his 
father  was  once  a  Democratic  member 
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of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Aldermen. 
It  was  In  the  days  of  "Boss"  Tweed,  and 
when  the  elder  Sfger  refused  to  obey 
orders  from  the  boss  he  was  purged,  serv- 
ing but  one  term. 

Mr.  Szcer's  gracious  and  charming 
daughter  who  had  been  his  campaign 
manager  in  his  first  campaign  came  to 
Washington  with  him  in  1923.  Here  she 
met  and  married  a  truly  fine  gentleman 
of  the  South,  one  who  sat  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  from  her  father,  Repre- 
ftentative  Frederick  H.  Dominick.  of 
Newberry.  8  C.  Their  two  lovely  daugh- 
tei5.  Joan  and  IXiris,  were  Mr.  Seger's 
Joy,  and  after  Mrs.  Seger's  passing  in  1934 
he  spent  almost  every  congressional  re- 
cess in  the  Southland. 

Mr.  Secer  loved  the  House  and  its 
membership.  I  have  often  heard  him  '>ay 
he  would  rather  serve  his  district  in  Con- 
gress than  have  any  other  post  within 
the  gift  of  ti\e  people.  Friends  had  often 
urged  hun  to  consider  the  governorship 
of  New  Jersey,  but  he  would  never  do  so. 
He  was  much  concerned  about  the  inter- 
national situation  as  it  grew  from  bad  to 
worse  last  summer,  and  he  prayed  that 
he  would  never  have  to  see  a  World  War 
No.  2,  one  engulfing  America. 

There  were  no  prejudices,  no  hates.  In 
the  make-up  of  this  great  American 
citizen,  and  people  of  every  race,  color, 
and  creed  knew  him  as  their  friend,  their 
champion.  Meticulous  about  his  per- 
sonal habits,  he  was  so  about  his  daily 
record  of  "things  done."  I  have  never 
known  a  man  in  public  or  private  life 
who  kept  a  more  accurate  diary,  that 
book  he  kept  so  clean. 

There  is  no  group  in  American  Ufe 
who  can  appraise  a  public  man  better 
than  the  gentlemen  of  the  press.  Re- 
porters everywhere  saluted  this  genial, 
friendly  dean  of  the  New  Jersey  congres- 
sional delegation,  and  they  did  so  for  the 
same  reason  men  and  women  of  all  sta- 
tions of  life  wept  when  theV  heard  of  his 
passing.  They  knew  he  was  good  and 
they  knew  he  loved  his  fellow  men. 

The  world  today  is  better  because  of 
OiORGi  Nicholas  Secer.  The  heritage 
he  left  me  is  immeasurable. 

I  aee  •  hand  you  cannot  see! 
I  bear  a  voice  you  cannot  bear. 


Key  Pittman 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  KcT  PrrTM.\M.  late  a  Senator  from  the 
Btat«  of  Nevada 

Llk*  as  tbe  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled 

shore. 
8o  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end. 

Mr   SABATH.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  life 
•xul  the  accomplishmcQLs  of  tbe  late  Sen- 


ator Pittman  aptly  illustrate  the  possi- 
bilities accruing  under  our  democratic 
form  of  government  and  the  free  insti- 
tutions of  our  country. 

One  from  Mississippi  may  be  pardoned 
if  he  asserts  that  it  is  among  the  sons  of 
his  State  that  occur  very  frequently  in- 
deed strikmg  illustrations  of  the  rising 
to  place  of  influence,  powfr.  and  impor- 
tance of  men  bom  in  places  which,  in 
theory,  preclude  such  advancement;  and 
among  the  many  such  examples  of  chil- 
dren of  Mississippi  there  stands  out  the 
life  and  enviable  record  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor Pittman. 

The  record  discloses  only  one  imp)or- 
tant  advantage,  except  parenthood,  that 
was  given  to  the  late  Senator  in  early  life, 
and  that  was  opportunity  for  a  good  edu- 
cation. Surely  after  he  left  school  at 
the  age  of  20  he  was  very  much  on  his 
own  as  a  pioneer,  for  we  find  him 
on  the  Pacific  coast  in  1892  trying  to 
establish  himself  in  the  practice  of  law. 
Five  years  later  he  migrated  to  Alaska 
with  other  adventurers,  where  he  spent 
4  years  and  was  the  first  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  Nome.  Thereafter  he  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Janu- 
ary 1902  in  Tonopah.  Nev.,  where  he  lived 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

As  the  late  Senator  grew  to  maturity 
he  knew  Instinctively  that  the  closed 
hand  cannot  receive;  therefore  his  hand 
was  ever  held  out  in  helpfulness  to  all 
with  whom  he  (^me  in  contact. 

I  cannot  tell  those  who  have  served 
here  while  our  friend  was  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  anything  new  (concerning  his 
assiduous  and  intelligent  application  to 
duty.  Going  to  the  Senate  the  same  day 
as  did  the  late  Senator  Sheppard,  Janu- 
ary 29,  1913,  he  wrested  ceaselessly 
through  many  black  and  purgatorial 
years,  and  at  too  great  a  sacrifice,  as  this 
sad  ending  indicates. 

He  gave  to  every  interest  his  best,  and 
the  regard  and  resisect  of  all  his  associ- 
ates came  back  to  him.  This  deceased 
was  indicative  of  the  man  who  knew  life 
at  first  hand  and  who  was  able  and  eager, 
out  of  his  own  experience,  to  devise  ways 
for  smoothing  the  pathway  of  those  who 
needed  most  the  help  of  kindly  hands.  If 
it  be  true  that  the  drying  of  a  single  tear 
"hath  more  honest  fame  than  shedding 
seas  of  gore,"  then  Senator  Pittman  will 
Indeed  have  an  enduring  fame.  Always 
he  mingled  with  strong  men  in  crowded 
places.  Always  his  hand  was  out- 
stretched to  aid  his  fellow  men. 

Our  friend  realized  that  no  man  has 
come  to  true  greatness  who  has  not  felt 
in  some  degree  that  his  life  l)€longs  to  his 
race,  and  that  what  God  gives  him  He 
gives  him  for  mankind.  He  knew  that 
every  noble  life  leaves  the  fiber  of  it  in- 
terwoven forever  in  the  work  of  the 
world. 

This  honored  deceased  recognized  that 
the  best  results  in  the  operation  of  a 
government  wherein  every  citizen  has  a 
share  largely  depended  upor  a  limitation 
of  purely  partisan  zeal  and  effo-t  and  a 
correct  appreciation  of  the  ame  when  the 
heat  of  the  partisan  ^ould  oe  merged  in 
the  patriotism  of  the  citizen;  that  this 
was  still  a  government  of  the  people, 
and  it  should  be  nonethekss  an  object 
of  all  our  solicitude.  He  felt  that  after 
party  strife,  tbe  bitterness  of  partisan  1 


defeat,  and  the  exultation  of  partisan 
triumph,  these  should  be  supplanted  by 
an  ungrudging  acquiesence  in  the  popu- 
lar will,  and  a  sober,  conscious  concern 
for  the  general  weal.  He  felt  that  we 
should  in  these  great  national  emergen- 
cies cheerfully  and  honestly  abandon  all 
partisan  prejudice  and  distrust,  and  de- 
termine, with  manly  confidence  in  one 
another,  to  work  out  harmoniously  the 
achievement  of  our  national  des'iny  and 
security  and  thereby  deserve  to  realize 
all  the  benefits  which  our  great  and  good 
form  of  Government  can  bestow. 

Of  this  good  man's  eminent  service  as 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  I  .shall  not 
speak,  because  it  will  be  covered  thor- 
oughly by  those  most  intimately  as- 
sociated with  him;  and  I  need  not  point 
out  to  scholars  around  me  the  necessity 
for  strong  leadership  in  those  two  exalted 
positions  in  mercurial  times  like  these. 

May  we  not  learn  a  lesson  from  the  life 
of  this  good  man  that  will  aid  us  in  our 
struggle  to  so  live  that  it  can  be  .said  of 
us,  as  we  now  truthluUy  say  of  the  de- 
ceased Senator,  that  in  every  walk  of 
life,  in  every  respon-sibiiity  and  trust,  it 
was  his  creed  to  honestly  and  fearlessly 
do  his  duty  as  God  gave  him  the  light 
to  see  his  way.  His  career  has  been  a 
wholesome  infiuence  in  American  public 
Ufe. 

The  widespread  influence  that  Senator 
Pittman  exercised  as  a  statesman  and 
philosopher  must  long  continue  to  be 
felt  and  recognized  as  a  molding  and 
directing  force  in  America's  onward 
progress. 


Willis  Benjamin  Gibbs 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  A.  SIDNEY  CAMP 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18,  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hen.  Willis  Benjamin  Gibbs.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Georgia 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sorrow 
we  experience  in  the  passing  of  our 
friends  is  a  sorrow  from  which  the  heart 
fails  to  find  real  surcease.  It  is  a  sorrow 
measured  exactly  by  our  love  for  them, 
and  when  we  learned,  on  the  evening  of 
August  7,  1940,  that  the  great  Master  of 
the  Universe  had  called  our  brilliant, 
kind-hearted,  generous,  distinguished, 
and  beloved  colleague,  Willis  Benjamin 
Gibbs,  from  his  unselfish  labor  among  us 
to  his  eternal  home  in  that  country — 

From  whose  bourne 

No  traveler  e'er  returns. 

we  were  so  convulsed  in  an  overwhelming 
grief  that  time,  though  a  great  healer, 
refuses  to  palliate. 

And  all  of  us  were  grieved  to  receive  the 
sad  news  of  Ben  Gibes  passing,  for  all  of 
us  loved  him,  as  did  everyone  who  knew 


proud,  expectant  constituency,  a  great      do  i  join  in  ims  lucuiunai   ». 
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him.  He  loved  us,  and  he  loved  every- 
body. Scion  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
families  in  the  land,  peer  of  statesmen 
and  jurists,  he  fraternized  with  men  of 
high  and  low  estate,  rich  and  poor,  and 
saw  their  best  qualities,  shared  their  joys 
and  sorrows.  He  was  a  true  nobleman, 
noble  in  thought,  in  purpose,  and  action, 
and  appreciated  that  quality  in  others  as 
few  men  can  do.  His  conception  of 
nobility  has  been  exactly  expressed  by 
these  words: 

Howe'er  It  be.  It  seems  to  me, 
Tis  only  noble  to  be  gODd, 

Kind  hearts  are  more  then  coronets 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

It  had  been  my  privilege  to  know  Ben 
Gibbs  some  years  before  his  election  to 
Congress,  while  he  wsis  serving  as  so- 
licitor general  of  the  Brunswick  judicial 
circuit  and  as  governor  of  the  Georgia 
district  of  Kiwanis  International,  which 
positions  he  served  with  dignity,  honor, 
and  distinction;  but  our  intimate  friend- 
ship began  when  I  was  sworn  in  as  a 
Member  of  this  body  on  August  1,  1939. 
He  came  immediately  to  me,  gave  me  in- 
formation and  guidance  so  helpful  to  a 
new  Member,  and  seemec  to  derive  a  real 
pleasure  from  every  service  rendered.  As 
I  was  drawn  closer  to  him  by  friendship's 
ties,  I  discovered  that  all  his  genuine  joy 
came  from  service  he  rendered  his  coun- 
try, his  State,  and  those  ibout  him.  He 
loved  his  committee  woil  and  gave  the 
most  careful  thought  and  consideration 
to  every  measure  comin?  before  it.  He 
studied  every  measure  b«;fore  the  House, 
and  no  Member  voted  more  intelligently 
nor  more  conscientiously. 

He  enjoyed  wholesome  recreation,  base- 
ball games,  and  fishing.  He  would  sit  for 
hours  watching  the  sanclot  teams  play- 
ing in  the  parks  and  spend  other  hours 
fishing  in  the  Potom^ic  and  Chesapeake 
Bay,  but  his  chief  pleasure  was  his 
family.  He  was  born  in  the  little  com- 
munity of  Dupont.  in  Clinch  County,  Ga., 
on  April  15,  1889,  the  son  of  WUlis  B. 
Gibbs  and  Lilla  Johnson  Gibbs.  After 
finishing  the  common  schools  of  his 
native  county,  he  entered  Mercer  Uni- 
versity, from  which  he  was  graduated, 
and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  June  1911.  He 
moved  to  Jesup,  Ga.,  and  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  there  in  1912.  In  1914  he  was 
elected  solicitor  of  the  city  court  of  Jesup, 
holding  that  position  for  10  years  until 
his  election  as  solicitor  general  of  the 
Brunswick  judicial  circuit  in  1924,  which 
latter  position  he  held  15  years  until  his 
election  to  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  on 
November  8,  1938. 

He  was  a  prosecuting  attorney  for  25 
years,  and  no  other  in  the  State  had  a 
more  enviable  record  for  convictions,  yet 
he  made  no  enemies.  He  prosecuted 
violations  of  the  laws  fearlessly,  but  he 
prosecuted  them  fairly,  and  commanded 
the  respect  of  all. 

He  was  an  ofiBcial  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church  and  a  leader  in  re- 
ligious and  civic  life  of  his  community. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Florence  Reville  Gibbs,  who  succeeded 
him  and  served  his  unexpired  term  in 
Congress;  and  a  son,  Warner  B.  Gibbs; 
and  a  daughter.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Leaphart,  all 
of  Jesup. 

In  the  passing  of  Ben  Gibbs,  the  Eighth 
District,  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  the 


country  has  sustained  a  great  loss.  He 
died  In  the  service  of  his  country,  while 
giving  his  time  and  talents  to  their  fullest 
capacity.    Ben  Gibbs  was  one  of  the — 

Tall  men,  sun -crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 
In  public  duty,  and  In  private  thinking. 

And  one  of  those — 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  cfBce  does  not  kill; 
Men  whom  tbe  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions,  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor,  men  who  will  not  lie. 


Samael  Chapman  Mastingale 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service 
of  Hon.  Samuel  Chapman  BAassingalx,  late 
a  Representative  from  the  SUte  of  Okla- 
homa 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  gather 
today  not  to  engage  in  the  regular  busi- 
ness of  the  House,  but  as  Representatives 
to  reverently  raise  our  voices  in  speaking 
of  our  honorable  deceased. 

Since  our  last  memorial  services  about 
nine  Representatives  and  four  Senators 
have  passed  from  earth  to  another  world. 
Neither  the  old  nor  the  young  have  been 
spared.  The  oldest  and  the  youngest 
Representatives,  who  but  a  short  time 
ago  were  occupying  their  seats  here, 
apparently  in  full  prime  and  vigor, 
and  carrying  in  their  hearts  the  eager, 
rejoicing  power  to  meet  all  demands, 
have  been  taken. 

Mr.  Massincale  came  here  January  3, 
1935,  and  served  continuously  till  his 
sudden  passing  on  January  17, 1941;  and 
during  that  too  short  time  I  had  many 
pleasurable  and  profitable  conversations 
with  him. 

The  Record  bears  witness  that  our 
friend  was  a  vigilant,  untiring  worker. 
He  did  not  occupy  the  fioor  in  prolix  and 
pedantic  speeches,  but  reserved  his  more 
earnest  endeavors  for  effective  commit- 
tee work,  which  rested  very  near  his 
heart.  His  success  in  law  made  it  inevi- 
table that  he  become  a  member  of  our 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  after  a 
proper  novitiate. 

This  good  man  was  endowed  with 
studious  tastes  and  disposition,  a  rich 
vocabulary,  and  an  enviable,  accurate 
and  retentive  memory.  Seemingly  he 
never  forgot  anything  he  either  heard, 
read,  or  saw.  Consequently  his  mind 
was  not  only  stored  with  useful  knowl- 
edge, but  that  knowledge  was  at  all  times 
available.  This  was  verified  by  his  few 
speeches  in  the  House.  It  was,  though, 
as  I  have  said,  in  the  freedom  of  a  com- 
mittee room  that  his  strong  powers  were 
exhibited  to  the  highest  advantage.  He 
practiced  none  of  the  arts  of  oratory, 
and  made  no  effort  at  display  of  any 
kind,  but  spoke  straightforwardly,  en- 
tirely unmindful  of  the  style  or  manner 
of  his  deUvery. 


Our  friend  was  always  as  chivalrous 
and  generous  as  the  tsrpical  knight  of  the 
olden  time.  He  did  not  think  that  every 
man  with  whom  he  disagreed  was  foolish. 
In  addition  to  many  other  virtues  he 
constantly  exhibited  the  loftiest  patri- 
otism. In  all  that  he  did  he  was  scru- 
pulously jealous  of  his  country's  honor, 
good  name,  and  highest  Interests.  All 
proposed  legislation  here  was  by  him  sub- 
jected to  the  test  of  every  sound  and 
experienced  legislator — how  would  it  af- 
fect the  whole  United  States  of  America? 

Mr.  M.NSSiNCALE,  bom  in  the  State  that 
gave  John  Sharp  Williams  and  other 
notable  men  to  the  Congress,  was  a  true 
gentleman  of  the  old  school.  In  a  time 
hke  our  own,  when  it  Is  too  much  the 
habit  to  sneer  at  ideals  and  regard  them 
as  impracticable  sentimentalities,  when 
change  is  too  thoughtlessly  effected,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  these  men  of  Ideals 
who  belonged  to  the  jjast  were  a  hard- 
fighting,  brave,  and  peculiarly  effective 
generation.  It  is  equally  important  not 
to  forget  that  now,  as  always,  it  is  only 
the  men  of  ideals  who  in  the  long  run 
can  move  and  guide  the  people,  for  how- 
ever vivid  may  be  the  admiration  for 
mere  success,  those  whom  the  people 
really  trust  and  follow  must  be  men  who 
are  not  content  to  minister  to  their  ap- 
petites or  their  prejudices,  but  who  bid 
them  raise  their  eyes  and  beckon  them 
forward  to  the  heights  beyond.  We  may. 
in  our  wisdom,  have  changed  all  this,  but 
the  nobler  instincts  still  remain  to  start 
into  life  at  the  master's  touch. 

Our  friend  has  gone;  our  high  tribute 
to  his  worth  and  work  is  that  we  would 
not  have  had  him  what  he  was  not. 

Consecrate  for  us  all  the  memories  of 
the  past,  the  memory  of  the  faithful  man 
whom  we  shall  not  see  here  again,  because 
he  has  been  lifted  up  to  higher  service. 


Pbi  Lotii*  Sckwert 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

or  cAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Pius  Loins  Schwebt,  laU  a  Repre- 
sentative from  tbe  SUte  of  New  York 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  a  fine 
Incentive  to  the  youth  of  our  land  to  see 
one  of  their  baseball  heroes  doff  his  iml- 
form  and  substitute  for  his  career  of 
providing  recreation  and  entertainment 
for  the  American  people  a  new  career 
of  service  in  more  grim  and  realistic 
matters  affecting  the  daily  lives  of  every 
one  of  us.  "Pi"  Schwert  left  that  kind 
of  a  legacy  to  American  youth.  He  rose 
high  in  athletic  prowess;  he  was  des- 
tined to  rise  equally  high  in  service  to 
his  fellow  men  through  the  medium  of 
legislation  for  their  good.  Too  bad 
he  had  to  be  stricken  just  at  the  time 
he  attained  to  a  place  of  influence  and 
prestige  in  the  House. 
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Although  he  served  but  a  few  short  ' 
years,  he  had  endeared  himself,  as  per- 
haps no  other  Member  has  done  in  so 
short  a  time,  to  his  colleagues  of  all 
political  parties.  I  was  especially  fond 
of  him  because,  while  thrown  with  him 
constantly,  I  never  heard  him  utter  a 
derogatory  word  about  a  single  human 
being.  He  was  the  soul  of  honor  and  a 
representative  of  his  people  of  whom 
they  could  well  be  proud. 

"Pi"  Schwut  was  the  kind  of  a  Con- 
gressman we  all  hope  we  would  be  like. 
Qod  rest  his  soul. 


Morris  Skeppard 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  JLUMOIB 

IN  TH«  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  IS.  1941 


On  the  lite,  character,  knd  puttie  sers-tce  of 
Hon.  MoKUs  SHCPPiuu).  lat«  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Texas 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  by 
one  the  old  landmarks  of  our  political  life 
are  passing  away:  one  by  one  the  links 
that  connect  a  glorious  past  with  the 
present  are  sundered.  The  deceased  Sen- 
ator in  tribute  to  whose  memory  this  day 
has  in  part  been  set  aside  did  not,  un- 
fortunately, live  the  threescore  and  ten 
3reara  spoken  of  by  the  Psalmist  as  the 
period  for  man's  earthly  existence;  but 
he  wrought  with  singular  devotion,  un- 
excelled ability,  and  rare  constancy  In  a 
wide  scope  and  during  an  epochal  era 
that  held  us  all  against  the  grindstone 
of  grave  and  anxious  uncertainty. 

There  is  given  to  few  men  such  a  splen- 
did opportunity  of  service  and  to  have 
received  the  measure  of  appreciation, 
love,  and  devotion  accorded  to  the  de- 
ceased Senator. 

I  served  with  him  from  March  4,  1907, 
to  January  29,  1913.  in  this  honorable 
body.  As  I  sat  with  him  around  the 
table  In  a  conunittee  room  and  worked 
with  him  in  this  Chamber  about  6  years  I 
learned  to  know  and  love  him  in  his  daily 
walk  of  life;  and  it  is  with  profound 
respect  and  tnie  admiration  for  the  lofty 
.example  of  a  busy,  purposeful,  and  use- 
ful life  that  I  am  glad  on  this  occasion  to 
pay  a  simple  tribute  in  a  few  words  to 
his  memory. 

Although  I  did  not  agree  with  some  of 
the  Senator's  views,  especially  one.  none- 
theless I  always  found  him  to  be  very 
broad  gaged  and  liberal  minded,  a  gen- 
tleman who  knew  no  distinction  between 
races  and  religions.  From  time  to  time 
he  made  many  Interesting  public 
speeches,  always  pleading  for  justice  and 
tolerance. 

It  Is.  of  course,  a  great  honor  to  serve 
as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and 
especially  so  when  one  comes  from  a  large 
and  populous  State.  Senator  Shbppard's 
immediate  predecessor.  Senator  Joseph 
Weldon  Bailey,  had  established  an  envi- 
able reputaaon  as  an  orator  and  states- 


man, his  last  effort  in  the  Senate,  as  I 
remember,  being  in  connection  with  the 
Illinois  United  States  Senatorship  in 
1912,  when  the  country  witnessed  the 
unusual  procedure  of  a  Democratic  Sen- 
ator of  transcendent  ability  defending 
the  right  of  a  Republican  Senator  to  re- 
tain his  seat.  Senator  Bailey  failed  in 
that  great  effort,  but  his  expounding  of 
age-long  pr.nciples  of  election  will  long 
enrich  the  literature  of  that  important 
subject,  and  he  failed  only  when  opposed 
by  an  array  of  very  able  legalists  headed 
by  the  great  Elihu  Root.  This  was  the 
last  time  the  legislature  of  my  State  se- 
lected a  United  States  Senator.  In  fact, 
no  doubt  it  may  be  said  that  this  cele- 
brated case  hastened  the  States  to  ap- 
prove the  constitutional  amendment  that 
provides  for  the  direct  election  of  United 
States  Senators. 

The  more  than  10  years  Senator  Shep- 
p.ARD  served  in  this  body  was  a  splendid 
training  for  the  new  and  wider  duties 
imposed  by  his  promotion  to  the  Senate; 
and  his  State,  which  had  constantly 
been  represented  in  the  United  States 
Senate  by  men  of  unusual  ability,  did 
not  suffer  by  his  elevation. 

Let  us,  then,  as  our  dead  Is  buried 
out  of  our  sight,  seek  for  the  lessons 
and  admonitions  that  may  be  suggested 
by  the  life  and  the  death  which  consti- 
tute our  theme. 

First,  they  teach  the  value  of  study 
and  mental  training;  but  they  teach 
more  impressively  that  the  road  to  use- 
fulness and  to  the  only  success  worth 
having  will  be  missed  or  lost  except  It 
is  sought  and  kept  by  the  light  of  those 
qualities  of  heart  which  it  is  sometimes 
supposed  may  safely  be  neglected  or  sub- 
ordinated. That  is  a  great  mistake. 
The  greatest  possible  accumulation  of 
learning  alone  will  not  lead  to  the 
heights  of  usefulness  and  success. 

The  Senator  was  not  deficient  in  edu- 
cation; he  had  a  very  good  education; 
but  of  all  you  will  hear  of  his  grand 
career,  and  of  his  service  to  his  country 
and  his  fellow-citizens,  you  will  not  hear 
that  either  the  high  place  he  reached 
or  what  he  accomplished  was  due  to  his 
education.  You  will,  instead,  constantly 
hear  as  accounting  for  his  great  success 
that  he  was  obedient  and  affectionate 
as  a  son,  patriotic  and  faithful  as  a  safe 
and  sound  legislator,  honest  and  upright 
as  a  citizen,  tender  and  devoted  as  a 
husband  and  father,  and  truthful,  gen- 
erous, unselfish,  moral  and  clean  in 
every  relation  of  life.  He  never  thought 
any  of  these  things  too  weak  for  man- 
liness. Make  no  mistake.  This  was  a 
most  distinguished  man,  a  great  man,  a 
useful  man.  who  became  distinguished, 
great,  and  useful  becau.se  he  had,  and 
retained  unimpaired,  the  qualities  of 
heart  which  too  many  of  us,  I  fear, 
feel  like  keeping  in  the  backgiound  or 
abandoning. 

Living,  he  was  honored;  gone  from  us, 
his  memory  will  be  fervently  cherished 
as  long  as  inteDectual  excellence,  purity, 
and  singleness  of  purpose  and  heart  are 
revered  among  mankind. 

By  the  memory  of  our  deceased  friend, 
let  us  resolve  to  cultivate  and  preserve 
the  qualities  that  made  him  great  and 
useful;  let  us  determine  to  meet  the  call 
of  patriotic  duty  in  every  time  of  our 
country's  danger  or  need. 


Willis  Benjamin  Gibbt 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  BROWN 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18,  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  WiLLM  Benjamin  Gibbs,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Georgia 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Hon.  W.  Ben  Gibes  was  serving  his  first 
term  in  Congress  at  the  time  of  his  death 
on  August  7,  1940,  but  during  this  short 
time  he  had  proved  himself  to  be  a  Con- 
gressman of  outstanding  ability  and  had 
endeared  himself  to  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  House. 

He  was  brilliant  and  genial  and  one 
of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  of  his 
beloved  State.  He  served  for  many  years 
a.s  solicitor  of  the  city  court  of  Jesup.  Ga., 
and  as  solicitor  general  of  the  Brunswick 
judicial  circuit.  When  he  came  to  Con- 
gress he  was  assigned  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  for  which  he  was  so  emi- 
nently qualified  by  bis  many  years  of 
experience  at  the  oar 

His  courage,  his  sympathetic  attitude 
to  all  in  need,  his  purity  of  character, 
and  fidelity  to  duty,  together  with  a  sense 
ol  justice  and  humor,  marked  his  life  in 
every  position  which  he  was  called  upon 
to  fill. 

His  uppermost  thoughts  were  always 
of  others.  Never  did  he  place  himself 
above  the  level  of  the  common  man.  He 
was  immediately  at  home  with  the 
farmer  in  the  field  or  with  the  statejiman 
in  the  Chamber.  He  was  never  happier 
than  when  helping  the  young  people  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  in  their  vari- 
ous problems. 

Mr.  Gibbs  was  a  faithful  public  servant, 
a  true  and  loyal  friend,  and  in  his  passing 
the  State  and  the  Nation  sustained  a 
great  loss. 


William  DcTereux  Byron 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

OF  MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  William  Dfveretx  Byron,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Maryland 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  sad  duty  to  announce  to  the 
House  the  sudden  and  untimely  death 
of  our  friend  and  colleague,  William  D. 
Byron,  of  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland,  on  February  27,  1941. 
To  those  who  knew  him  and  who  shared 
his  friendship,  his  death  carries  with  it 
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the  deepest  sense  of  personal  loss.  Tliat 
Mr.  Byroh  was  well  loveci  and  deeply  re- 
spected by  his  constituents  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  elected  as  ma>t)r  of 
Williamsport  in  1926,  to  the  Maryland 
State  Senate  in  1930,  and  in  1938  to  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
What  further  evidence  of  their  affection 
and  esteem  could  they  have  shown? 

His  personality,  his  sincerity,  and  his 
generosity  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew 
him  and  especially  to  those  who  had  the 
pleasure  and  privilege  of  serving  with 
him.  and  he  well  deserved  the  respect, 
devotion,  and  love  wh:ch  they  freely 
gave.  Mr.  Byron  leaves  a  host  of  friends 
in  the  House  and  thousands  of  devoted 
admirers  in  the  State.  He  had  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart  which  made  him  an 
esi)ecially  valuable  Member  of  Congress 
and  public  servant.  He  departed  for  the 
farther  shore  at  a  moment  when  he  was 
on  the  threshold  of  a  notable  and  bril- 
liant career  in  Coi  gress.  As  his  friend, 
and  a  Representative  from  the  same 
State,  I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  his 
memory.  In  his  passinRt  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  have  suffered  a  great  loss. 

I  am  sure  that  his  devoted  wife  and 
children  will  derive  great  consolation  in 
the  remembrance,  down  through  the 
years,  of  his  splendid  attributes  and  in 
the  abiding  faith  that  a  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  ordered  all  things  well. 


M.  Michael  Edelstein 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

*    i 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  Juiie  18,  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  M  IiIichaxl  Edclstkin.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  our 
last  memorial  exercises  four  Senators  and 
nine  Representatives  have  responded  to 
the  final  summons,  which  every  mortal 
must  obey:  and  "no  man  knoweth  either 
the  day  or  the  hour." 

Death  Is  never  so  distressing.  Its  chilly 
hand  never  so  unwelcome,  as  when  it 
withers  one  whose  brilliancy  and  rare 
attainments  set  him  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  mankind,  as  a  character  to  be 
emulated  and  admired.  When  Nature 
blesses  a  man  with  unusual  talents;  when 
It  Invests  him  with  nobility  of  mind  and 
soul,  his  passing  leaves  a  void  difficult  to 
bear,  because  It  Is  hard  to  fill. 

Representative  Edelstein.  to  whose 
memory  we  pay  tribute  today,  was  such 
a  man.  Nature  was  generous  with  him 
In  her  endowments,  which  he  well  re- 
paid by  more  than  30  years  of  useful 
service  to  Nation,  State,  and  community. 
As  a  successful  member  of  the  bar  and  a 
national  legislator  our  friend  devoted  his 
talents  and  high  character  to  the  service 
of  his  clients  and  constituents  with  an 
intelligence,  energy,  and  enthusiasm  that 
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did  honor  to  himself  and  the  State  he 
represented  in  part. 

He  was  an  assiduoxis  student  whose 
books  brought  him  sound  counsel  and 
the  broad  and  penetrating  information 
that  made  his  judgment  much  respected. 
He  was  a  citizen  and  legislator  eagerly 
seeking  the  best  interests  of  his  country 
and  the  maintenance  of  its  honor. 
Scion  of  a  race  whose  history  has  been 
one  of  persecution,  his  life  has  given  to 
the  world  another  proof  that  this  is  a 
land  wherein  merit  knows  neither  race 
nor  creed — a  nation  wherein  honest 
achievement  will  receive  its  just  recog- 
nition. 

I  shall  never  forget  an  interesting  con- 
versation I  had  with  our  deceased  col- 
league on  the  subject  of  religious  liberty. 
We  know  that  this  principle,  the  right  to 
worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  one's 
conscience,  free  from  the  restraint  of 
man-made  laws,  continued  to  be  cher- 
ished by  him  as  long  as  he  lived,  as,  in 
fact,  it  has  been  by  the  race  from  which 
he  sprang,  whose  sufferings  from  un- 
Christianlike  intolerance  have  been  no 
less  noteworthy  than  the  steadfastness 
of  their  adherence  to  the  faith  of  Abra- 
ham. 

Death  lent  a  touch  of  high  drama  to 
an  utterance  by  Mr.  Edelstein  here, 
v'hlch  utterance  ordinarily  might  have 
gone  unnoticed  in  these  extraordinarily 
mercurial  times.  He  spoke  for  only  1 
minute  when  he  was  stopped  by  the 
gavel  of  the  Speaker  and  by  death's  sud- 
den dart.  Yet  it  may  be  said  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  that  was  the 
highest  moment  of  our  deceased  friend's 
life  and  that  his  brief  remarks  will  go 
down  in  the  annals  of  American  Jewry 
as  one  of  the  most  dramatic  as  well  as 
most  significant  utterances  ever  made 
by  a  Jew  in  the  Congress.  In  an  atmos- 
phere surcharged  with  passion.  Mr. 
Edelstein  sounded  a  clarion  call  for  rea- 
son, fair  play,  and  tolerance.  That 
death  took  him  so  suddenly  after  his 
heart's  outpouring  only  serves  to  stress 
the  significance  of  his  brave  defense  of 
the  Jewish  people. 

It  was  the  erroneous  and  inaccurate 
charge  of  certain  Representatives  against 
"international  bankers  ind  their  Jewish 
brethren"  that  stimg  the  deceased  to  the 
quick,  moving  him  to  an  Immediate  and 
eloquent  reply.  I  need  not  repeat  the 
charge  and  the  defense  of  one  group  of 
the  accused.  Those  are  green  In 
memory. 

I  wonder  whether  these  gentlemen 
realize  that  by  their  unfortunate  charge 
they  killed  something  not  only  In  Mr. 
Edelstein  s  heart  but  in  the  heart  of 
every  Jew  in  the  United  States.  You  all 
know  that  to  which  I  refer  and  I  will  not 
name  it,  because  this  is  not  an  occasion 
for  debate. 

This  honorable  deceased  was  a  com- 
paratively new  Member  of  the  House. 
The  Record  shows  that  he  abstained 
from  boring  this  House  with  prolix  and 
pedantic  speeches.  He  simply  bade  his 
time  and  allowed  others  to  orate  about 
matters  of  state.  He  was  a  simple  soul, 
modest,  and  without  any  gift  for  ballyhoo 
and  the  histrionic.  He  was  a  quiet 
worker,  dedicated  entirely  to  the  cause  of 
whole  America  and  the  Jewish  people. 
His  name  did  not  ring  through  the  Halla 


of  Congress  as  often  as  did  those  of 
others,  yet  his  dramatic  exit  did  much  to 
preserve  the  high  prestige  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  may  not  have 
been  a  martyr,  as  some  maintain,  but  it 
can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  his  short  and  brave  challenge  to  the 
forces  of  Jew  hatred  and  reaction  con- 
tributed much  toward  that  which  every 
Member  of  this  House  holds  dear. 

Shrinking  and  in  nervous  dread  of  any 
sort  of  contest,  none  surpassed  him  In 
vigor  of  defense  or  bravery  of  attack 
when  th3  fight  began,  as  was  shown  by 
the  closing  moments  of  his  life.  Had  the 
aspersion  against  his  race,  which  precipi- 
tated his  death,  been  an  aspersion  against 
himself  alone.  I  doubt  that  Mr.  Edelstein 
would  have  dignified  it  by  any  comment ; 
but.  belnR  a  Representative  here  of  many 
of  his  own  race,  he  could  not  let  that  oft- 
repeated  but  erroneous  charge  go  un- 
answered. 

This  honorable  deceased  ever  shrank 
from  giving  pain  to  anybody  or  anything. 
He  was  alwajrs  on  the  side  of  mercy, 
always  first  to  urge  forgiveness  and 
charity. 

Let  us  fondly  hope,  as  our  dead  is 
buried  out  of  our  sight,  that  the  unwar- 
ranted, unsupported,  erroneous  charge 
which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  this 
death  may  not  be  made  G«ain  in  this  Hall : 
and  I  rest  that  hope,  in  part,  upon  this 
statement  of  the  Founder  of  the  Re- 
public: 

May  the  children  of  the  stock  of  Abra- 
ham who  dwell  in  this  land  continue  to 
merit  and  enjoy  the  good  will  of  the  other 
inhabitant*.  •  •  •  May  the  Father  of 
all  mercies  scatter  light  and  not  darkneat  in 
our  path  and  make  us  all  in  our  several 
vocations  useful  here,  and  In  His  own  time 
and  way.  everlastingly  happy. 

Our  friend  was  not  much  Influenced 
by  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  Init  early 
discovered  that  the  only  deeds  which 
yield  a  true,  enduring  satisfaction  are 
disinterested  deeds.  He  found  true  pleas- 
ure only  in  laboring  for.  the  welfare  of 
humanity,  and  he  knew  that  Christian 
charity  is  the  only  atmosphere  in  which 
the  hiunan  soiJ  can  find  complete  grati- 
fication. 

Resting  with  firm  step  upon  the  rock 
of  immutable  and  self-evident  principles, 
he  armed  his  keen  eye  with  the  powerful 
lease  o'  Faith  and  swept,  eagle-like,  the 
Iwundless  region  of  truth;  viewing  the 
ultimate  reasons  of  things  from  the  loft- 
iest and  serenest  point.  Strong  in  the 
power  of  synthesis,  he  spiirned  subtlety, 
one-sidedness,  arid  abstractions,  vapor- 
ous generalizations,  and  traced  the  mean- 
ing of  all  actual  existence  to  the  ideal. 

The  aspiration  of  this  good  man  was 
not  in  any  form  of  luxury,  and  his  dignity 
depended  not  upon  artificial  adjuncts. 
The  superficial  display  and  the  vanity  of 
the  world  at  large  were  to  him  matters 
of  absolute  indifference. 

Our  colleague  has  gone  from  this 
House  of  Representatives  to  that  realm 
from  which  no  traveler  ever  returned. 
He  leaves  behind  him  a  good  name,  » 
priceless  heritage  of  industry,  patriotism, 
and  achievement  in  the  Interest  of  his 
country  and  humanity. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  here  for 
many  years  have  seen  one  eminent  Rep- 
resentative after  another  fall  by  the  way. 
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The  older  ones  in  the  House  are  nearly 
all  Bone,  and  new  men  take  their  places; 
and  may  we  trust  and  believe  that  In  the 
future,  as  In  the  past,  we  may  not  be 
wanting  in  good  and  wise  men  to  guide 
the  destinies  of  the  Nation. 


WUKs  BcBJamin  Gibbt 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  MALCOLM  C.  TARYER 

or  cioscu 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  serrlce  of 
Bon  Wn.us  Benjamin  Gnas,  late  a  Repre- 
•enUtiTe  from  the  State  of  Georgia 

Mr.  TARVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prin- 
cipal objective  in  the  commemoration  of 
the  life  of  any  man  is  to  preserve  for 
posterity  a  record  of  whatever  about  that 
life  may  furnish  inspiration.  Relatives 
and  close  friends,  as  well  as  thousands  of 
othe:  contemporaries,  do  not  need  to  be 
told  of  the  admirable  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguished the  character  of  our  late  be- 
loved colleague,  Wnxis  Ben  Qibbs:  but  if 
in  the  archives  of  the  Congress  through 
the  mediiun  of  this  memorial  service 
there  may  be  recorded  facts  about  his 
career  which  will  quicken  the  ambitions 
and  steady  and  strengthen  the  purposes 
of  young  Americans  for  this  day  and  fu- 
ture days,  that  indeed  is  something  that 
IS  worth  while. 

Because  I  feel  that  is  true.  I  wish  to 
submit  these  remarks  about  our  departed 
friend,    i 

During  our  brief  but  extremely  pleas- 
ant association  together  in  Congress  he 
tokj  me  much  ol  his  early  career  and  of 
the  dlfBculties  he  encountered  l)efore  he 
was  able  to  plant  his  feet  firmly  in  the 
pathway  which  led  to  eminence  in  his 
profession,  honors  in  public  life,  and  a 
private  and  public  career  which  can  be 
measured  accurately  by  only  one  word — 
success.  With  limited  financial  resources. 
he  nevertheless  attained  through  hard 
work  the  educational  advantages  needed 
to  open  to  him  the  door  of  opportunity — 
advantages  which  thousands  of  other 
young  men  have  had  handed  to  them  on 
a  silver  platter  and  perhaps  for  that  rea- 
son did  not  alwajTs  appreciate. 

BsM  Qibbs  was  accustomed  to  work  for 
what  he  wanted.  Withiri  3  years  after 
his  admission  to  the  bar  the  qualities  of 
Industry  and  capability  had  already  so 
distinguished  him  that  he  was  called  into 
the  public  service  as  solicitor  of  the  city 
court  of  Jesup,  Oa.  Ten  years  later.  In 
1924.  his  people  enlarged  the  field  within 
-  which  he  might  labor  for  them  by  elect- 
ing him  solicitor  general  of  the  Brxms- 
wick.  Ga..  Judicial  circuit.  In  which  posi- 
tion, because  of  his  honesty,  ability,  and 
succe&rful  performance  of  duty,  he  was 
continued  imtil  his  election  to  the  Sev- 
enty-sizth  Congress  In  November  1938. 


He  made  a  wonderful  impression  upon 
his  colleagues  in  Washington.  Quiet  and 
unassuming,  courteous  and  friendly,  he 
was  immediately  accepted  upon  a  status 
of  recognized  worth  which  ordinarily  is 
not  accorded  until  after  years  of  service. 
As  an  evidence  of  that  fact,  he  was 
assigned  during  his  first  term  to  the 
powerful  Judiciary  Committee,  an  as- 
signment which  has  been  rarely  in  the 
history  of  Congress,  given  to  a  first-term 
man. 

His  service  Justified  the  confidence 
placed  in  him.  He  continued  on  this  im- 
portant assignment  the  policy  to  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  throughout  his 
life — hard  work  and  careful  attention  to 
every  detail  ol  his  duties.  Before  long  he 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
men  on  this  committee,  which  has  among 
its  membership  some  of  the  ablest  mem- 
bers of  the  American  bar. 

His  untimely  death  on  August  7,  1940. 
r.as  a  tremendous  shock  to  his  colleagues. 
The  stress  and  strain  of  legislative  work 
during  the  emergency  undoubtedly  ac- 
celerated the  fatal  results  of  a  heart 
condition  which  under  less  strenuous  cir- 
cumstances might  have  been  overcome. 
His  death,  therefore,  may  be  truly  said 
to  have  been  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
public  duty. 

Ben  Gibbs.  country  boy.  student, 
lawyer,  public  servant,  citizen,  and  friend, 
admirable  in  every  condition  and  rela- 
tionship of  life.  I  close,  as  I  began,  by 
saying  that  the  record  of  his  career 
should,  indeed,  be  an  inspiration  to  Amer- 
ican youth  and  that  the  good  of  his  un- 
selfish life  was  not  "interred  with  his 
bones." 


William  Brockman  Bankhead 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ED.  V.  iZAC 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  chRracter,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  WnxiAic  Bbockman  Bankhead.  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Alabama 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
keen  appreciation  of  my  inability  to  do 
justice  to  one  of  the  great  men  of  our 
day  that  I  rise  at  this  time  to  eulogize 
his  memory.  One  of  the  greatest  influ- 
ences in  my  congressional  career  has 
been  the  advice  and  example  of  our  late 
beloved  Speaker  Bankhead.  To  me  no 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
so  epitomized  the  ideal  type  of  legislator 
and  presiding  cfftcer  as  he.  Ever  courte- 
ous but  firm,  his  demeanor  stamped  him 
at  once  as  the  dignified  yet  Jovial  leader 
of  435  representatives  of  the  people  who 
loved  him  becatise  of  his  fairness,  his  fine 
personal  qualities,  and  his  unfailing 
friendliness  to  all. 

I  am  happy  in  my  recollection  of  a 
great  opportunity  when  I  could  show  my 


appreciation  of  his  great  talents  and  of 
my  belief  in  his  fitness  for  even  a  more 
exalted  position  by  casting  my  ballot  for 
Will  Bankhead  as  Democratic  nominee 
for  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  at 
the  National  Convention  in  Chicago  last 
summer.  It  proved  later  that  he  was 
more  needed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  we  all  bowed  to  the  will  of  the 
majority. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  although 
spared  to  us  as  Speaker  for  but  a  few 
short  years  his  passing  from  the  mortal 
stage  has  not  been  without  some  com- 
pensation for  us  sdl;  he  left  us  a  warm- 
ness  of  heart  that  comes  from  contact 
with  a  noble  character. 


Samuel  Chapman  Massfngale 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18,  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Samuel  Chapman  Massincalz.  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
fellow  colleagues,  it  is  with  a  deep  feeling 
of  reverence  that  I  stand  before  you  on 
this  day  set  aside  in  memory  of  those  of 
this  body  who  have  passed  on  to  the  Great 
Beyond  within  the  last  year.  And,  in 
this  connection,  permit  me  to  say  that  I 
know  of  no  Congressman  who  is  more 
vividly  pictured  in  your  minds  than  my 
predecessor,  my  friend,  and  your  friend, 
the  late  Samuel  Chapman  Massingale. 
known  by  everyone  as  Sam. 

Mr.  Massingale  had  acquired  that 
homespun  philosophy  and  jovial  nature 
from  early  childhood  and  training.  He 
was  respected  and  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  his  kindly  nature  and  his  smile. 
When  he  spoke  there  was  a  listening 
audience. 

Although  I  made  two  races  against 
Mr.  Massingale,  I  never  knew  a  man  who 
was  any  fairer  to  his  opponents.  He 
made  a  clean  campaign  and,  likewise, 
I  made  a  clean  campaign.  We  were 
friends.    He  won  his  races  easily. 

Mr.  M.\ssingale  served  his  coimtry  as 
a  church  worker:  he  served  his  country 
as  a  faithful  soldier,  as  a  counselor  for 
many  years;  he  served  his  family  as  a 
good  father  and  a  loyal  husband:  he 
served  his  country  as  a  real  Congress- 
man: he  left  a  good  wife,  three  fine 
daughters,  and  innumerable  friends. 

I  am  35:  Mr.  Massingale  ^'as  70;  and 
may  I  say  now  that  if  I  am  privileged 
to  be  allotted  the  threescore  and  10 
years  and  if  at  the  end  I  have  rendered 
as  much  service;  if  I  have  won  the  esteem 
and  friendship  of  the  people,  have  main- 
tained the  love  of  my  family  and  fellow - 
man,  and  have  retained  my  smile,  as 
Mr.  Massingale  did,  I  will  feel  that  I 
have  fought  a  good  fight;  I  have  finished 
my  course;  I  have  kept  the  faith. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  fellow  Members,  and 
friends,  I  feel  that  Mr.  Massingale's  pass- 
ing was  a  loss,  not  only  to  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  and  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  but  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  will  be  a  difficult  task  for 
me  to  take  his  place  as  a  Congressman, 
but  I  shall  do  my  best.. 


Morris  Sheppard 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or| 

HON.  NAT  PATTON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  MoRCis  Sheppakd,  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Texas 

Mr.  PATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
speak  briefiy  on  the  character  of  the  late 
Morris  Sheppard,  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Texas,  who,  until  but  a  shor+  time  ago, 
was  the  dean  of  the  Senate  and  the  be- 
loved mentor  of  all  legislators  In  the 
Capitol.  I  cannot,  in  the  short  time  I 
shall  take,  cover  the  entire  life  or  the 
entire  field  of  achievements  this  great 
man  attained.  I  cannot  adequately  out- 
line the  greatness  of.  this  man  among 
men.  But  from  my  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  this  great  t.nd  noble  man,  and 
from  his  hope  for  tlie  future,  I  should 
like  to  discuss  with  you  Morris  Shep- 
pard—discussing  one  phase  of  his  life 
in  the  hope  that  the  great  and  Christian 
scheme  that  he  envisioned  shall  not 
linger  and  fade  with  his  death,  but  shall 
achieve  the  immortality  of  fulfillment. 

Morris  Sheppard  was  a  brilliant  man. 
His  years  in  the  University  of  T?xas  and 
his  imdergraduate  years  at  Yale  bespeak 
his  keen  insight  into  the  halls  of  knowl- 
edge. His  public  addresses  in  those  form- 
ative years  show  a  groping  and  astute  in- 
tellect, probing  the  problems  of  mankind 
and  brushing  aside  the  set  delusions  of 
smaller  minds. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Texas  Legislature  in  1913  that, 
twice  in  the  same  day.  elected  Morris 
Sheppard  to  the  Senate.  I  remember  him 
as  he  was  then,  a  small  man  in  stature 
made  larger  by  a  commanding  poise  and 
a  confident  ability  to  cope  with  any  sit- 
uation. I  recall  with  the  keenest  pleasure 
his  acceptance  speech  before  the  legisla- 
ture in  January  of  1913.  He  accepted  the 
duties  and  the  obligations  of  that  office 
with  the  purest  and  most  noble  inten- 
tions, and.  I  praise  God.  when  he  laid 
down  the  duties  of  his  office  at  the  peace- 
ful close  of  his  life  28  years  later  there 
was  not  one  blemish— there  was  not  one 
sign  that  Morris  Sheppard  had  not  ful- 
fU'ed  the  duties  of  his  office  save  in  the 
highest  and  most  honorable  way.  What 
more  can  be  said  in  praise  of  such  a 
man?  What  greater  praise  can  mortal 
man  receive  than  to  say  that  in  neither 


ignorance  nor  guilty  purpose  did  he  soil 
the  mantle  of  his  authority? 

If  I  should  seek  to  outline  in  full  the 
mighty  achievements  of  Morris  Shep- 
pard. I  would  take  your  attention  for  hour 
upon  hour.  I  do  not  intend  to  do  that. 
I  shall  merely  commend  to  you.  Senators 
and  Representatives  alike,  a  close  study 
of  his  career.  Prom  his  life  and  his  ideals 
shall  you  gain  an  insight  into  the  charac- 
ter of  a  true  Democrat  and  a  firm  advo- 
cate of  the  right.  Some  day,  perhaps  in 
the  dark  dim  future,  if  democracy  should 
not  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  dicta- 
tors, some  day  when  future  scholars 
probe  in  the  past,  some  day  a  student  or 
a  scholar  will  bring  to  Ught  the  career  of 
Senator  Morris  Sheppard.  To  that  age 
Morris  Sheppard  will  glean  light,  the 
light  that  shines  to  us  in  the  careers  of 
the  prophets  and  the  great  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  "Here,"  they  shall  say  "here  was 
the  forerunner  of  our  day."  "Here,"  they 
shall  announce,  "here  was  a  man  who 
lived  before  his  time  and  who  predicted 
the  world  to  come."  "Here,"  they  will 
announce  to .  that  future  world,  "was 
Morris  Sheppard,  living  in  a  world  of 
the  blind  and  greedy  proclaiming  the 
world  of  the  day  and  of  Christ." 

Morris  Sheppard  grew  to  manhood  in 
the  world  that  saw  America  rise  to  man- 
hood. For  the  first  years  of  the  life  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  Nation 
west  of  the  AtlanUc  had  gathered  itself 
within  its  borders— Jealous  of  its  rights 
and  desiring  no  contacts  with  the  Europe 
across  the  sea.  Europe  was  a  prison  that 
they  feared  and  hated.  Europe  was  the 
land  their  forefatliers  had  forsaken,  left 
because  it  offered  them  only  the  doom 
of  a  living  death. 

Morris  Sheppard  was  still  a  student 
when  Richard  Olney,  that  great  Ameri- 
can statesman,  declared  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  could  not  assume  an  attitude 
of  indifference  toward  European  politics 
and  that  the  hegemony  of  a  single  con- 
tinental state  would  be  disastrous  to 
their  prosperity,  if  not  to  their  safety. 
Morris  Sheppard  was  a  young  man  prac- 
ticing law  in  the  days  right  after  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  declared: 

We  have  no  choice,  we  people  of  the  CTnltecl 
States,  as  to  whether  or  not  we  shall  play  « 
great  part  In  the  world.  That  has  been  de- 
termined for  us  by  Fate,  by  the  march  of 
events.  Wa  have  to  play  that  part.  All  that 
we  can  decide  Is  whether  we  shall  play  it  weU 
or  111. 

Morris  Sheppard  was  a  keen  observer 
of  events  when  Roosevelt  sent  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  Prance,  Henry  White, 
to  the  Conference  of  Algeciras  in  1906. 
He  saw  the  United  States,  a  rising  yoimg 
giant,  entering  the  arena  of  world  affairs 
and  sharing  in  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  a  member  of  the  world  family 
of  nations.  He  saw,  guided  by  the 
powerful  hand  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
our  Ambassador  dominate  the  confer- 
ence and  determine  its  actions.  With 
other  farsighted  young  Americans, 
Morris  Sheppard  gloried  in  the  activities 
of  his  country.  He  applauded  the  spirit 
in  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  endeavored 
to  settle  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 
America  had  come  of  age  and  had  taken 
its  seat  at  the  council  tables  of  the  world. 


It  Is  singular  that  Morris  Shctparb.  one 
of  the  most  gentle  of  men  and  a  firm  be- 
liever in  right  over  might,  should  have 
also  interested  himself  in  military  affairs. 
It  is  singular  that  while  he  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  peace  Morris  Sheppard  fav- 
ored and  spoke  for  increases  in  our  Mili- 
tary Establishmeot  and  in  our  defenses. 
As  the  painful  days  oi  the  Bosnian  crisis 
passed  and  the  Agadir  incident  took  its 
place.  Morris  Skeppard  was  speaking  in 
behalf  of  defense  and  preparedness.  A 
Congressman  alone  in  the  din  of  a  House 
dedicated  to  everlasting  peace  and  pros- 
perity had  to  command  much  respect  to 
be  heard.  Morris  Sheppard  was  heard — 
and  some  few  heeded  his  message.  Too 
many,  too,  too  many  did  not.  The  Balkan 
troubles  in  1912  and  1913  came  into  his- 
tory. Morris  Sheppard  pointed  his  finger 
at  the  cancer.  Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of 
Texas  that  Sheppard  was  heard  and  his 
worth  was  recognized — and  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  Senate  in  the  midst  of  that 
Balkan  crisis. 

Morris  Sheppard  entered  the  Senate  at 
the  time  that  Gkirmany  and  Austria  were 
watching  with  misgiving  the  defeat  of 
Turkey  by  the  Balkan  alliances,  when  the 
Balkan  drive  for  independence  was  set 
to  blow  the  powder  fuse  at  Sarajevo. 
When  even  President  Wilson  was  declar- 
ing that  this  was  "a  war  with  which  wo 
have  nothing  to  do.  whose  causes  cannot 
touch  us"  when  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  legislators  were  declaring  that 
we  had  no  stake  in  the  war,  Morris  Shep- 
pard was  warning  of  the  coming  crisis — 
the   dawning   day   of   the   denouement 
Morris  Sheppard  was  expressing  the  de- 
sire of  the  people  for  a  strong  union  of 
nations  to  make  the  violation  of  the  peace 
Impossible.   His  ideals  were  later  summed 
up  in  his  speech  made  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  in  1921.  when  he  said: 
ThlnJters.  phlloiiophers,  statesmen,  teachera, 
prophets  In  all   periods  have  expressed   the 
longing  of  hiimanlty  for  peace.    This  long- 
ing was  embodltd  In  the  visions  of  Isaiah, 
who  pictured  peace  as  the  natural  stale  of 
all  mankind,  and  all  mankind  one  brother- 
hood  under  the  one  and  only  God.     Its  appli- 
cation to  all  the  world  was  foreshadowed  In 
the  league  of  Grecian  states,  by  which  they 
were   federated   into   a  workable   whole     It 
was  dimly  seen  In  Plato's  dream  of  an  Ideal 
republic.     It  permeated  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics,  a  system  of  phlloaophy  based  on  tha 
concept   of   every   man  as   friend,   not   fo«. 
It  obUlned  portrayal  In  the  deliverance*  of 
that   orator   of   ancient   days.   Isocrates.    It 
was  suggested  In  the  writings  of  Virgil  and 
Cicero,  of  Seneca,  of  Horace,  and  of  Tacitus. 
It  vras  the  theme  of  the  angels  as  they  tang 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah.    It  prompted  the 
measures    with    which    the    church    curbed 
medieval  violence  and  disorder.    It  Inspired 
the  teachings  ol  Erasmus.    It  found  expres- 
sion in  Queen  Elizabeth's  "great  design"  for 
a  European  federation  and   in  the  proposal 
of  Henry  IV  and  his  Prime  Minister,  Bully, 
for  a  Christian  republic  of  Christian  sUtes. 
ic  was  Illustrated  In  the  treatise  of  Oe  La 
Croix,  who  proposed  a  world  tribunal  for  the 
prevention  of  war.     It  was  reflected  in  the 
thought  of  Locke,  who   denounced   war   M 
Inconsistent  with  the  morality.    It  was  ex- 
emplified In  the  plan  of  WiUlam  Penu  for 
a  sovereign  sUte  of  Europe.    It  was  mirrored 
In  the  preachings  of  Penelon.  the  reasoning 
of  Leibnitz.     It  was  embedded  In  the  cele- 
brated project  of  the  Abb*  of  Tours.  CharlM 
8t  Pierre,  for  a  republic  of  nations.    It  was 
defined  m  the  phUosophy  of  Houiaeau.  tha 
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conceptions  of  Jeremy  Bentham  and  the 
myiterloiu  OoncUrd.  It  found  splrltital 
reaUsatlon  In  the  tbeorlet  of  Immanuel  Kant. 

Such  a  thorough  survey  of  the  history 
ol  the  world  to  achieve  a  lasting  and  hon- 
est peace  could  not  have  come  but  from 
years  of  study  and  thought.  Please  note 
that  no  periods  of  "armed  peace"  are 
mentioned  as  worthy  of  the  plan.  The 
Pax  Roma  is  not  mentioned.  Peace  at 
the  point  of  a  sword  was  not  Morris 
Shxpparo's  idea  of  peace.  Freedom  must 
be  the  first  requisite  of  peace — peace 
without  freedom  to  Morris  Shepparo  was 
far  worse  than  war  itself. 

The  overshadowing  object  of  our  entry  Into 
the  world  strxiggle  waa  the  overthrow  of 
war  and  the  goapel  of  war. 

Whm  the  war  in  Europe  revealed  itself 
to  the  American  public  as  a  world  war 
and  the  events  at  sea  brought  the  United 
States  to  the  brink  of  active  participation, 
Morris  Shkpparo  was  interested  in  seeing 
that  the  reason  for  war  was  worthy  of  the 
sacrifice.  His  reason  for  entrance  was 
to  overthrow  the  gospel  of  war.  To  him. 
the  defeat  of  power  politics  and  the  down- 
fall of  force  as  a  means  of  policy  was 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  war.  But  he  in- 
sisted that  this  sacrifice  not  be  made  in 
vain.  Morris  Shkpparo  asked  that  be- 
fore the  United  States  entered  the  war 
the  nations  recognize  the  purpose  of  the 
American  entry  and  guarantee  that  the 
peace  to  follow  would  be  molded  on  the 
foundations  of  permanent  and  honorable 
Intercourse  between  nations.  A  peace  of 
justice  must  be  established  to  act  as  a 
cornerstone  for  the  future.  Morris  Shep- 
paro was  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
plans  and  thought^  of  Woodro  /  Wilson. 
The  famous  Fourteen  Points  were  an  ex- 
pression of  the  ideals  Shepparo  had  been 
preaching  In  the  Senate  and  through  the 
land.  And  when  the  German  Govern- 
ment called  for  an  armistice,  it  was  called 
on  In  accordance  with  the  Fourteen 
Points. 

Olad  were  the  leaders  of  the  world,  for 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  seemed  about  to 
begin.  War  had  ceased,  and  peace  would 
be  established  in  Justice  and  in  honor. 

Tet  the  United  Sutes,  the  Nation  that 
begat  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Morris 
Shepparo,  did  not  ratify  the  League  of 
NaUons.  A  "little  band  of  wUlful  men" 
destroyed  the  dream  of  Morris  Shepparo. 
Morris  Shepparo  fought  the  surging  tide 
of  reaction — but  in  vain.  Disgusted  with 
the  heavy  price  of  the  war,  the  American 
people  wanted  to  forget  and  turn  to  other 
things.  Europe  had  been  the  burial 
ground  of  its  young  men,  and  the  people 
wished  to  forget  the  hateful  words  spoken 
in  war.  Moans  Shepparo  the  "Little 
Sheppard  of  Kingdom  Come."  the 
prophet  of  peace,  was  not  heard  though 
he  spoke  wondrously  well. 

Refusing  to  bow  to  the  reactions  of  war, 
Morris  Shepparo  strove  in  futile  grandeur 
to  preserve  the  progress  of  world  peace. 
His  speech  in  the  Senate  on  October  5. 
1921,  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  mod- 
em statecraft.  The  address,  published 
by  the  Government  Printer,  covers  158 
pages  and  is  the  best  exposition  on  the 


workings  of  the  League  of  Nations  yet 
written.  It  Is  the  guidebook  of  all  schol- 
ars. None  have  surpassed  its  insight  and 
its  delineation  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Commenting  on  this  monumental 
speech,  the  Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette 
said: 

A  few  days  ago  Senator  Morris  Shefpard, 
of  Texas,  delivered  In  the  United  States  Senate 
a  speech  that  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  and  most  timely  addresses  before  that 
body  in  years.  •  •  •  Senator  Shzppahd 
has  given  the  people  a  most  thorough  and  ex- 
haustive review  of  the  work  of  the  League 
since  Its  Inception.  •  •  •  We  know  of  no 
document  of  recent  times  that  is  more  likely 
to  increase  in  historic  value  as -the  years  go 
by.  •  •  •  We  congratulate  Senator  Ship- 
PARO  on  the  fruits  of  his  labors.  They  are 
refreshing,  Indeed,  In  these  times  of  sordid 
politics  and  partisan  narrowness. 

Another  newspaper,  the  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  paper,  in  an  editorial  of  the  day, 
stated: 

Senator  Morris  Shxpparo,  of  Texas,  has 
taken  the  time  and  the  trouble  to  review  the 
work  of  the  League  of  Nations.  His  Is  a 
brave  heart  and  true,  one  that  does  not  leave 
the  path  of  right  at  the  first  g\  Are  of  error, 
nor  at  the  poison  gas  waves  of  prejudice.  His 
Is  a  masterful  piece  of  strategy  as  well  as  a 
timely  contribution  to  the  literature  of  a 
subject  now  almost  entirely  surrounded  by 
Ignorance,  prejudice,  and  politics.  •  •  • 
Shxpparo,  like  Wilson,  can  see  that  while 
money,  power,  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  po- 
litical power  can  do  wonders,  it  cannot  stop 
people  from  thinking.  •  •  •  Senator 
Shxpparo  sees  the  power  of  truth. 

Morris  Shepparo  never  admitted  de- 
feat. Again  in  1923  Senator  Shepparo,  at 
the  expense  of  his  health,  conducted  a 
filibuster  against  the  Senate  actions  in 
an  effort  to  gain  strength  for  a  move- 
ment to  bring  the  United  States  into  the 
League  of  Nations.  Suffering  from  an 
attack  of  the  grippe.  Senator  Sheppard 
nevertheless  led  the  filibuster  and  spoke 
7  hours  one  day,  to  follow  it  with  a  speech 
of  10  hours  the  next. 

Said  the  Associated  Press: 

Fearing  the  Senator  might  be  taxing  his 
strength  too  greatly,  friends  tried  during 
the  course  of  his  speech  to  Induce  him  to 
stop,  but  he  smilingly  replied  that  he  was 
not  tired,  and  continued.  There  was  not 
even  a  roU  call  to  Interrupt  him  and  give 
him  momentary  rest.  Including  the  4  hours 
In  which  Senator  Shxpparo  spoke  Monday 
night,  he  spoke  a  total  of  11  hours  out  of  a 
possible  34. 

Senator  Shipparo's  speech  was  commenda- 
tory of  the  League  of  Nations  and  its  ac- 
complishments and  deplored  the  insistence 
of  the  United  States  in  failing  to  participate 
with  It  in  combating  the  principal  menaces 
of  humanity  which  he  designated'  as  "one  of 
the  overshadowing  tragedies  of  all  time." 

Morris  Shepparo  was  fighting  to  gain 
the  goal  that  the  sacrifices  of  our  Amer- 
ican soldiers  had  made  possible.  He  was 
seeking  to  bring  the  mighty  influence  of 
the  American  Nation  into  the  council 
rooms  of  the  world  and  bring  about  a 
permanent  and  a  just  peace.  To  him, 
the  denial  of  that  sacrifice  and  tlie  rejec- 
tion of  that  goal  was  criminal.  It  meant 
that  thousands  of  lives  had  been  heed- 
lessly and  wantonly  slaughtered.  It 
meant  that  war  had  been  fought  in  vain; 
that  there  was  to  be  no  reward  for  valor. 


Never  turning,  Morris  Shepparo  de- 
clared: 

Believing  that  the  Issue  of  Issues  before 
the  United  States  and  all  mankind  Is  the 
League  of  Nations  •  •  •  or  another 
earth-wide  crash;  that  this  League,  slow 
though  may  appear  its  processes  and  nu- 
merous difficulties  which  surround  It,  offers 
to  this  generation  and  to  this  century  the 
only  hope  of  the  final  establishment  of 
organized  right  and  Justice  among  nations, 
I  cannot  vote  for  any  enactment  In  which, 
once  more  asserting  our  Isolation  from  the 
League,  we  emphasize  our  desertion  of  hu- 
manity. 

In  1921  Morris  Shepparo  drew  the 
line— either  a  cooperation  of  nations  and 
a  workable  League  of  Nations  or  an 
"earth-wide  crash."  To  Morris  Shep- 
paro the  denunciation  of  our  sacrifices  in 
the  World  War  and  our  rejection  of  the 
League  was  a  "desertion  of  humanity." 
To  do  as  was  planned,  said  Morris  Shep- 
paro in  1921,  would  lead  to  another 
"earth-wide  crash." 

Was  he  right?  Certainly  he  was  right. 
Only  2  years  later,  in  1923,  while  Senator 
Sheppard  was  leading  a  filibuster  and 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, in  far-off  Bavaria  a  little  man  with 
a  comic  moustache  was  organizing  a 
league  of  "gray  shirts"  into  a  national 
socialist  party.  Hitler  was  emerging 
from  his  shell. 

I  remember  the  last  months  that  Mor- 
ris Shepparo  was  alive.  Vivid  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  was  the  earth-wide  crash 
he  had  predicted.  Only  by  his  work  in 
preparing  this  Nation  through  his  chair- 
manship of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  chiefly  through  his  masterly 
work  in  getting  the  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1940  enacted,  had  saved  the  United 
States  from  being  totally  unprepared. 
Despite  his  efforts,  in  the  face  of  his 
speeches  dating  from  1921,  when  the 
League  was  rejected  by  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  had  not  heeded  his  call 
for  greater  defense  work.  Morris  Shep- 
pard was  the  voice  calling  in  the  wilder- 
ness. He  has  been  right  in  all  things. 
God  grant  that  we  shall  learn  our  lessons 
and  learn  our  duties  aright  from  the  life 
of  Morris  Sheppard.  Gentlemen  of  the 
Congress.  I  plead  with  you  to  garner  the 
fruits  of  Morris  Sheppard's  labor  and  let 
us  prepare  against  the  future.  Let  us 
arm  this  Nation  as  he  wished.  Let  us 
raise  our  eyes  to  the  Goa  of  all  men 
above  who  was  the  mentor  of  Morris 
Sheppard  and  determine  here  and  now 
that  we  shall  listen  to  the  prophetic 
words  of  Morris  Shepparo  still  echoing 
through  the  Halls  of  Congress  that  in  the 
days  to  come  no  heedless  sacriflce  shall 
be  made  and  that  when  this  horrible  war 
now  raging  shall  be  ended  that  no  little 
"band  of  willful  men"  shall  defeat  the 
Christian  desire  of  the  peoples  of  the 
earth.  Let  us  now  resolve  to  ourselves 
that  the  memory  of  Morris  Sheppard 
shall  be  immortal  in  the  foundation  of  a 
federation  that  shall  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  world  in  justice  and  in  God.  Let 
us  prepare  so  well  that  never  again  shall 
there  be  an  earth-wide  crash  nor  shall 
any  nation  be  guilty  of  a  desertion  of 
humanity. 


Samuel  Chapman  Massingale 
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On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Samuel  Chapman  Massingale,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma 

I  Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  privilege  of  placing  in  the 
permanent  Record  of  this  Congress  some 
of  the  things  that  I  believe  the  people  of 
this  Nation  should  know  about  the  late 
Hon.  Sam  Massingale,  who  so  ably  repre- 
sented the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Oklahoma  for  many  years. 

Uncle  Sam  was  the  favorite  nick- 
name given  to  Representative  Massin- 
gale. He  earned  this  fond  characteri- 
zation, for,  during  his  7  faithful  years 
as  a  Representative,  he  was  a  personi- 
fication of  the  best  that  is  the  American 
way  of  life. 

He  was  able,  fearless,  energetic,  but, 
above  all,  he  had  a  sense  of  humor  that 
was  truly  traditionally  American  in  its 
kindliness.  It  was  these  qualities — all 
sterling  attributes  of  statesmanship-^ 
that  won  for  him  the  affection  of  every 
Member,  regardless  of  party. 

Representative  Massincale's  training 
was  an  ideal  background  for  his  success 
in  Washington.  A  graduate  of  the 
schools  of  and  University  of  Mississippi, 
a  student  of  law  in  Texas,  a  veteran  of 
the  Spanish-American  War,  a  pioneer  in 
the  new  country  of  Oklahoma,  and  a 
leading  member  of  the  bar  of  that  new 
State — all  these  tended  to  build  the  char- 
acter that  was  Sam  Massingale. 

I  first  knew  Uncle  Sam  when  I 
came  to  Congress  in  1938.  I  found  him 
helpful,  kind,  and  always  willing  to  lend 
a  hand  to  a  new  Member.  No  task  was 
too  great  for  him  to  offer  his  great  help; 
no  question  was  too  unimportant  to 
receive  a  careful  explanation  from  him. 

Soon  I  found  out  more  about  him  and 
his  kindness  to  every  living  being.  I 
never  heard  him  speak  ill  of  anyone. 
His  zeal  to  help  others  kept  him  long 
overtime  hours  at  his  desk. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  I  found  him 
always  fighting  for  the  cause  he  believed 
was  right.  He  was  always  willing  to  as- 
sist the  underprivileged  because  he  be- 
lieved that  they  needed  his  help.  His 
action  in  this  was  a  personal  love  and 
genuine  sympathy  for  those  who  had  had 
less  of  the  advantages  of  America.  His 
action  always  for  them  was  based  on  an 
intimate  and  affectionate  understanding 
of  their  trials  and  difficulties— known  by 
him  personally  to  exist  throughout  his 
section.  Never  was  his  action  based  on 
the  politically  expedient,  but  on  his  sin- 
cerity for  those  less  fortunate  than  he 
was. 

Long  hours,  late  meetings  found  him 
working  for  the  farmers  of  his  district — 
those  who  tried  to  eke  out  a  living  on 
submarginal  farms   In  the  Dust  Bowl 


country.  He  understood  those  people, 
and  their  weak,  Inarticulate  voices  from 
drought-stricken  farms  found  an  able 
and  effective  champion  in  Sam  Massin- 
gale. 

He  was  liberal  in  his  thinking  on  legis- 
lation; he  was  always  ready  to  take  a 
position  against  powerf\^  pressure  or- 
ganizations without  a  thought  of  the 
consequences  to  himself  or  his  political 
future.  It  was  for  the  unorganized  man, 
the  weak,  the  underprivileged,  that 
Massingale  championed. 

It  was  his  genial  friendship,  the  cheer- 
ful smile,  the  sincerity  of  purpose  that 
won  Uncle  Sam  his  wide  host  of  close 
friends  in  Congress.  No  day  was  too  full 
of  worries  or  troubles  to  erase  that 
quizzical  smile.  No  debate  was  ever  too 
hot  or  issues  too  closely  drawn  to  make 
him  forget  his  humor  or  his  kindliness. 
I  have  seen  him  many  times  stride  arm 
in  arm  from  the  fioor  with  his  bitterest 
opponent  in  debate.  You  simply  had  to 
love  this  kindly,  friendly  man. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral rites  in  Cordell,  Okla..  his  home  for 
nearly  40  years.  It  is  on  the  western 
plains  of  Oklahoma,  where  a  10-year 
drought  has  ravaged  once  prosperous 
farms.  The  high  wind,  too,  has  stripped 
the  fertility  from  much  of  the  soil.  But 
the  drought  or  the  wind  could  not  break 
the  spirit  of  those  pioneer  farmers — they 
were  of  the  stuff  of  which  Massingale 
found  his  strength. 

Long  before  time  for  the  funeral  the 
town  was  overcrowded,  and  thousands 
left  their  farms,  their  stores,  their  homes 
to  drive  many  miles  to  mourn  the  passing 
of  their  friend  and  champion.  The  large 
city-hall  auditorium  was  too  small  to  hold 
the  number  who  loved  him,  too.  Across 
on  the  courthouse  square  more  remained 
outside  to  mourn  as  could  be  accommo- 
dated in  the  auditorium. 

Huddled  in  small  groups  of  8  or  10, 
they  talked  of  their  genuine  loss.  There 
was  no  pomp,  no  ostentation,  no  false 
show  of  sjrmpathy  or  grief.  Their  loss  of 
Massingale  was  truly  personal,  for  they 
had  known  him  so  intimately  for  those  40 
years  that  he  served  them. 

Many  had  known  him  as  a  young  law- 
yer, struggling  to  make  a  start  in  the  new 
country.  Others  had  known  him  as  the 
kindly  and  just  adviser  to  those  who 
sought  his  counsel.  Still  others  remem- 
bered the  thousands  of  kindly  acts  that 
he  had  done  for  his  people  as  a  Member 
of  Congress. 

It  was  a  real  cross  section  of  America 
that  day  that  came  with  damp  eyes  to 
express  its  sorrow  in  the  loss  of  a  true 
friend  and  a  great  American.  Yet  these 
people  in  common  walks  of  life  had  a 
common  love  and  esteem  for  Urde  Sam 
that  was  shared  by  all  those  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Prom  the  Senate  and  the  House,  from 
the  newest  elevator  boy  and  page,  that 
same  feeling  of  loss  of  a  true  friend  was 
felt — as  existed  there  on  those  Oklahoma 
plains. 

We  all  feel  the  loss  of  Sam  Massingale. 
We  know  that  a  truly  great  American, 
who  lived  by  the  Golden  Rule,  has  been 
called  from  us.  But  the  memory  of  his 
sincerity  and  his  great  character  will  long 
leave  Its  Imprint  on  those  who  knew  Sam 
Massihcalk. 


Georfc  Nicbolas  Sefer 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 
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On  the  life,  character,  and  public  aerrlce  of 
Hon.  Qbokgk  Nicholas  Sscm.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
happy  privilege  to  serve  in  this  House 
with  the  late  Geo  ?ce  N.  Secer,  Represent- 
ative from  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  I 
knew  Congressman  Secer  well  and  re- 
garded him  an  able  Representative,  al- 
ways conscious  of  his  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities as  a  legislator.  His  long  service 
as  a  Member  of  this  House  is  proof  of 
his  abundant  ability  and  popularity 
among  his  fellow  Members  and  constitu- 
ents as  well.  No  man  remains  in  Con- 
gress for  more  than  16  consecutive  years 
without  clearly  demonstrating  his  ability 
and  capacity  as  a  legislator 

I  knew  Congressman  Seger  personally 
as  a  gentleman  of  high  quality  and  one 
who  had  the  capacity  to  estimate  his  fel- 
low men.  He  was  tolerant  and  sympa- 
thetic. His  death  was  a  great  loss  to  his 
constituents  and  to  tills  House.  It  Is  a 
personal  loss  to  me,  and  I  extend  to  his 
bereaved  family  my  heartfelt  sympathy. 


Ernest  LunilccB 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Ebnbst  Lundcen.  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Minnesota 

Mr.  AUGUST  R  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  high  esteem  in  which  a  large 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  Minnesota 
held  Senator  Ernest  Lundeen  is  in  itself 
a  testimonial  which  will  far  overshadow 
my  remarks  in  nemory  of  this  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Twice  elected 
from  Minnesota  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  then  to  the  United  States 
Senate  reflects  the  unquestioned  confi- 
dence of  our  people  In  him. 

Bom  and  educated  m  the  Middle  West, 
he  knew  the  life  of  a  pioneer  people. 
Senator  Lttndeen  was  known  to  be  a  man 
of  the  common  people  and  soug^t  to  give 
expression  to  their  views  In  his  public 
work.  He  loved  his  family,  and  when  not 
engaged  on  public  problems  he  could  al- 
ways be  found  at  the  family  fireside  en- 
joying the  companionship  of  his  loved 
ones.   In  all  of  hia  struggles  bis  talented 
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and  personable  wife  was  his  constant  ad- 
viser and  helpmate.  We  mourn  the  pass- 
ing of  our  friend.  E«i«st  Ltnn>TO«.  but 
can  little  appreciate  what  this  sadness 
means  to  his  family.  Our  hearts  go  out 
in  sympathy  to  them. 

The  imtimely  and  tragic  death  of  Sen- 
ator LuNDEXM  came  as  a  shock  to  the 
Nation.  He  was  on  his  way  home  when 
the  airplane  In  which  he  was  a  passenger 
crashed  to  earth.  He  was  a  frequent 
user  of  air  transportation,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
of  a  Clipper  ship. 

Senator  Lundck*  served  nis  country  as 
a  soldier,  statesman,  and  lawyer.  While 
I  did  not  biways  agree  with  his  political 
views.  I  nevenhelfss  respected  his  opin- 
ions and  admired  his  courage.  In  war 
or  peace  he  stood  for  America  first. 

Today  we  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Ebncst  LnNDEKN  and  other  colleagues 
who  have  beeii  called  to  their  reward. 
They  are  gone  from  our  midst,  but  their 
Jives,  characters,  and  work  will  stand  as 
monuments  in  our  memories  and  on  the 
pages  of  American  history.  They  served 
their  country,  and  their  names  will  be 
inscribed  In  the  archives  of  fame  as  men 
who  helped  build  a  better  America. 


Georfc  Nicholas  Sefcr 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KEAN 

or  NSW  jnsxT 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18.  1941 


On  the  Ufe.  cbtracter.  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Okokck  Nicholas  SEcn.  late  a  Repre- 
•enutlve  from  the  Stale  of  New  Jersey 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  meet  to- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  the  memories  of  our 
colleagues  who  have  answered  the  last 
roll  call  in  the  past  year. 

Among  them  is  listed  the  beloved  dean 
of  the  New  Jersey  Republican  delegation. 
OioRGi  N.  SxGXR.  of  the  eighth  district, 
who  died  on  August  26  last,  following  a 
brief  Illness. 

It  was  not  my  good  forttme  to  have 
been  Intimately  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Seen  over  a  long  period  of  years.  I  knew 
him  casually  as  one  who  was  prominent 
throughout  the  State  of  New  Jersey  lor  a 
long  time  and  who  served  faithfully  and 
well  his  home  city  of  Passaic  as  its  mayor 
from  1911  to  1919.  and  as  director  of  fi- 
nance from  1919  to  1923^  and  then  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  from  1923 
until  his  death. 

But  my  close  association  with  him 
dates  to  my  coming  to  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary 1939  as  a  fledgling  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  delegation  when  he  helped 
to  make  easy  my  apprenticeship  in  the 
Halls  of  this  body.  For  his  kindness  and 
courtesy  to  me  then  I  shall  always  re- 
member him  affectionately  In  the  years 
to  come. 

To  my  mind  Mr.  Sxcn  had  all  those 
qualities  which  typify  the  real  gentle- 
man.   Clean,  wholesome,  courteous,  and 


kind;  a  family  man  in  the  finest  sense— 
a  devoted  husband,  a  loving  and  lovable 
father.  To  his  friends  he  was  ever  loyal 
and  sympathetic  and  was  always  ready 
to  help  make  lighter  their  burdens. 

In  him  was  gathered  a  constellation  of 
virtuous  qualities  of  mind  and  character 
which  reflected  that  splendid  personality 
which  made  up  his  soul.  And  as  these 
exercises  today  serve  to  call  him  to  our 
minds  we  experience  a  deep  sense  of  grief 
for  the  loss  that  has  come  to  us  in  his 
death.  We  grieve  for  him  because  we 
loved  him;  in  that  respect  our  grief  is 
ennobling  for  we  could  not  mourn  for 
someone  we  did  not  love. 


Samuel  Chapman  Massingale 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18,  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Samuel  Chapman  Massincalz.  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sam 
Massingale  was  an  able  and  popular 
Member  of  the  House.  By  training,  per- 
sonality, and  character  he  was  eminently 
fitted  for  the  position  he  held  as  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
He  was  a  lawyer  of  real  ability.  To  him 
the  law  was  not  merely  a  collection  of 
abstract  rules,  but  was  rather  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  ever-changing 
problems  of  government  are  to  be  solved. 
In  addition  to  his  work  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  he  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  problems  of  agriculture.  Laws  for 
the  benefit  of  farmers  everywhere  always 
bad  his  vigorous  support.  In  the  death  of 
Sam  Massingale  those  of  us  who  knew 
him  have  lost  a  good  friend,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  lost  a  val- 
uable Member. 


Wiltit  Benjamin  Gibbs 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  PETERSON 

or  GXOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18,  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Wnxis  Benjamin  Gibbs,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Georgia 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  less  than  a  year  ago  the  hand 
of  Providence  saw  fit  to  remove  from  this 
Hall  our  colleague,  Willis  Benjamin 
OiBBS,  who  was  so  faithfully  and  effi- 
ciently serving  as  the  Member  from  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Georgia. 


His  passing  was  a  great  loss  to  this  House 
and  to  our  country.  With  a  strong  per- 
sonality and  a  natural  talent  for  legal 
and  legislative  affairs,  he  had,  even  dur- 
ing the  brief  period  he  was  permitted  to 
serve  his  district,  impressed  himself  upon 
the  membership  of  Congress  and  gained 
the  admiration  and  friendship  of  those 
with  whom  he  served. 

Pew  men  entering  this  body  have 
gained  so  many  personal  friends  among 
the  Members  in  so  short  a  time  as  did 
Bfn  Gibbs.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
moral  character,  sound  judgment,  and 
temperate  manners.  He  was  possessed 
of  modesty  and  dignity,  of  poise  and  self- 
control,  p.nd  he  had  a  rare  wit  as  well 
as  a  natural  gift  as  a  conversationalist 
and  story  teller.  He  was  gentle  and 
kind  yet  mentally  and  physically  coura- 
geous. He  was  loyal  and  reliable.  He 
had  an  enormous  capacity  for  friendship, 
and  his  love  for  and  devotion  to  his 
family  merited  the  admiration  of  all 
who  knew  him. 

With  a  natural  gift  for  making  friends, 
a  native  personality,  fine  mental  facul- 
ties, and  a  character  strengthened  and 
mellowed  by  long  and  useful  public  con- 
tacts and  public  service,  Ben  Gibbs  was 
a  man  of  rare  charm  and  a  public 
servant  of  unusual  ability. 

He  had  a  splendid  record  as  a  student 
in  the  schools  of  Clinch  County  and 
Mercer  University,  where  he  acquired  a 
fine  legal  education.  Upon  entering  the 
private  practice  of  law  his  imusual  tal- 
ents were  soon  recognized  by  his  fellow 
citizens,  and  only  2  years  after  he  opened 
his  law  office  in  Jesup.  Ga.,  in  1912,  he 
was  elected  solicitor  of  the  city  court  of 
Jesup.  In  1924  he  was  elected  solicitor 
general  of  the  Brunswick  judicial  circuit. 
After  many  years  of  faithful  and  efficient 
service  in  these  offices,  he  was  elected 
Representative  In  the  United  States  Con- 
gress from  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress.  He  was  popular 
among  his  constituents  as  well  as  among 
his  colleagues,  and  when  he  offered  for 
reelection  to  the  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress there  were  none  to  challenge  him. 
Although  assured  of  reelection  without 
opposition.  Ben  Gibbs  continued  without 
slackening  his  energetic  activities  in  be- 
half of  his  constituents  and  his  country. 
His  constant  and  energetic  devotion  to 
duty  no  doubt  contributed  greatly  to  the 
attack  which  so  swiftly  removed  him 
from  our  midst. 

The  congressional  district  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  adjoins  the  dis- 
trict which  he  represented.  Our  offices 
In  the  House  Office  Building  were  near 
each  other.  Thus,  while  at  home  in 
Georgia  we  frequently  saw  each  other 
and  while  in  Washington  there  was 
seldom  a  day  that  I  did  not  see  him  and 
discuss  matters  with  him.  I  came  to 
know  him  intimately,  and  his  passing 
has  been  a  tremendous  personal  loss  to 
me. 

I  never  saw  a  man  more  devoted  to 
his  family,  and  this  loving  care  won  for 
him  much  happiness.  He  lived  for 
others  and  the  happiness  that  sur- 
rounded him  truly  proved  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  that  we  get  out  of  life  what 
we  put  into  it. 
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Ben  Gibbs  lived  a  full  and  a  useful 
life— one  that  was  crowned  with  success. 
He  acted  "well  his  part."  And  even  as 
he  has  entered  into  a  rich  inheritance 
in  a  life  beyond  likewise  has  be  left  a 
rich  inheritance — the  memories  and 
example  of  an  honorable  life  well  lived — 
to  his  family,  his  loved  ones,  and  his 
friends. 

Today  we  who  knew  Wilus  Benjamin 
Gibbs  cherish  his  memory  and  mourn  his 
loss. 


Samad  Oiapman  Massingale 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or   PENNSTLTANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Samuel  Chapman  Massingale,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  proper 
and  fitting  that  those  of  us  now  serving 
In  Congress  should  pause  to  unite  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  our  departed  brothers  and 
colleagues.  So  today  it  is  my  privilege 
to  speak  a  word  of  tribute  to  the  late 
8am  C.  Massingale,  of  Oklahoma,  whom 
I  knew  so  well  and  favorably.  I  was  a 
great  admirer  of  his  fine  qualities.  He 
was  a  valuable  Member,  a  good  friend  to 
those  for  whom  he  professed  friendship. 
He  was  not  of  my  political  faith,  but  we 
were  of  the  same  mind  on  many  issues 
of  profoimd  importance  and  I  held  in 
high  esteem  the  judgment  and  sincerity 
of  Sam  Massingale.  He  was  an  able  Con- 
gressman. He  served  his  country  honor- 
ably during  the  Spanish-American  War. 
His  death  removed  from  this  House  a 
faithful  servant,  a  good  legislator,  and  a 
personal  friend  who  cannot  be  replaced. 
His  loss  is  irreparable  and  cannot  be 
OTerestimated. 


George  Nicholas  Seger 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  TQtQIMZA 
XM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 


Wednesday,  June  18,  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Geokcz  Nicholas  Sxczr.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  know 
George  N.  Seger  was  to  love  him.  He 
was  my  very  dear  friend.  I  could  not  in  a 
eulogy  of  considerable  length  speak  of 
him  as  I  should  like  or  as  he  deserved.  I 
came  to  know  him  in  the  early  days  of 
his  congressional  life  and  each  year  his 
quiet,  gentle  manner,  his  unassumed  dig- 


nity, and  his  splendid  poise  increased  my 

admiration  for  him. 

Mr.  Secer  served  for  many  jrears  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  of  which  I  have  been  chairman 
for  the  past  8  years.  He  was  well  in- 
formed in  the  problems  with  which  we 
had  to  deal,  soimd  in  judgment,  patient 
in  consideration,  Indefatigable  in  his  la- 
bors, and  wise  in  counsel.  One  of  the  last 
missions  of  magnitude  on  that  committee 
with  which  he  dealt  was  as  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  studying  Alaskan  prob- 
lems and  particularly  the  fisheries  of  that 
Territory.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
with  him  on  that  trip  of  about  6  weeks, 
and  I  learned  then  more  than  I  had  ever 
known  before  of  his  patient  search  for 
the  truth,  his  tolerance  in  judgment,  his 
humanity,  his  kindly  sympathy  with  his 
fellow  man,  his  desire  to  help  wherever 
possible,  and  his  zeal  for  the  right.  Party 
partisanship  played  no  part  in  his  delib- 
eration. He  wanted  to  know  what  was 
best  for  his  country,  what  was  right  in 
his  associations  with  his  fellow  man. 

Georgi  Seger 's  life  was  an  inspiration 
end  an  example.  I  conclude  as  I  began — 
to  know  George  N.  Seger  was  to  love  him. 


William  Brockman  Bankhead 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
br 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18,  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  William  Bxockman  Bankbead,  late  a 
Bepreeentatlve  from  the  State  of  Alabama 

Mr.  BLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  pay  my 

last  sad  tribute  to  my  very  dear  friend  of 
many  years.  Speaker  Bankhead  Is  absent 
from  mortal  eyes,  but  never  from  the 
hearts  of  those  with  whom  he  served. 
There  are  times  when  words  fail.  To 
describe  Bill  Bankhead,  to  measure  his 
virtues,  to  appraise  his  fine  qualities  of 
mind  and  soul  needs  a  far  more  facile 
pen  than  I  possess. 

When  I  first  qualified  in  Congress  on 
July  3,  1918,  Bill  Bankhead  was  there. 
For  many  years  I  served  with  him  on 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine, 
Radio,  and  Fisheries.  I  soon  discovered 
his  discerning  mind,  his  keenly  analsrtlcal 
study  of  legislative  problems,  his  wealth 
of  Information,  his  grasp  of  public  af- 
fairs, and  his  patriotic  and  patient  ap- 
proach to  their  solution.  In  those  early 
days  I  learned  to  lean  upon  bis  wisdom 
and  his  judgment,  to  rely  upon  his 
fidelity  to  truth,  and  to  follow  in  his  fight 
for  justice. 

Mr.  Bankhead  had  the  finest  qualities 
of  mind  and  soul.  He  did  not  know 
how  to  do  wrong.  His  eyes  were  ever 
on  the  stars.  His  feet  were  always  on 
the  groimd.  Where  he  led.  men  might 
always  safely  follow.  As  a  public  man 
it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  Jefferson  said 
of  President  Monroe,  that  you  could  turn 
his  soul  inside  out  and  the  world  would 


not  find  a  blemish.  His  puldic  oireer 
and  the  many  honors  which  came  to 
him  never  disturbed  his  characteristic 
modesty.  He  was  always  the  same — 
kindly,  patient,  unselfish,  friendly,  lov- 
ing. He  was  a  great  Speaker.  He  was 
always  more  than  that:  He  was  the 
kindly,  loving  man,  whose  greatest  glory 
was  to  do  good,  to  advance  the  right, 
to  relieve  the  afflicted,  to  lift  up  the 
fallen,  to  help  the  blind,  to  strengthen 
the  wealir  to  replace  darkness  with  light, 
sorrow  with  joy,  wrong  with  right.  Men 
Uke  Bankhead  never  die.  The  good  they 
have  done  lives  after  them  and  years 
after  their  journey  has  ended,  many 
who  knew  them  still  call  them  blessed 
and,  themselves  departing,  bequeath  to 
others  some  of  the  spiritual  glory  of  those 
lives  that  they  have  known. 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  bfe  and  char- 
acter, the  work  and  worth,  of  Bill  Bank- 
head.  I  feel  more  than  ever  the  full  force 
of  the  admoditlon  of  the  Prophet  Micah : 

What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to 
do  Justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
hxmibly  with  thy  God. 

Old  friend,  hail  and  farewell;  for  so 
it  must  be  now,  but  soon  the  mists  shall 
have  rolled  away,  and  those  who  knew 
you  he  e.  may  again  know  you  where 
there  are  no  farewells. 


Morris  Sheppard 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  TXXAS 

in  the  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18. 1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  MouuB  Shzpfaso,  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Texas 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  9. 
1941,  Texas  lost  her  most  beloved  and 
most  trusted  public  servant.  The  United 
States  Senate  lost  its  most  industrious 
and  considerate  Member.  This  Nation 
lost  a  crusader  and  a  leader  of  note.  The 
people  lost  a  friend. 

No  man  ever  served  in  the  Senate  who 
more  completely  held  the  confidence  and 
love  of  the  people  he  represented.  All  of 
my  life  I  have  known  of  Morris  Shep- 
pard. He  was  known  to  every  Texan  as  a 
man  of  firm  convictions  and  of  unyield- 
ing moral  principles.  Yet  In  aU  the  years 
I  have  listened  to  the  comments  of  the 
people  I  have  never  known  a  man  or  a 
woman  who  questioned  the  integrity  or 
the  character  of  this  Illustrious  states- 
man. 

His  friends  Included  all  who  knew  him, 
and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  all  his 
friends  and  constituents  kjved  Morris 
Sheppard.  They  all  knew  that  no  man 
worked  harder,  longer,  or  more  Intelli- 
gently and  effectively  for  them,  not  only 
collectively  but  individually,  than  did  he. 
We  who  have  throughout  the  years  taken 
our  problems  to  him  know  that,  in  truth 
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»nd  in  fact,  this  noble  and  kindly  charac- 
ter literally  worked  himself  to  death  in 
the  iervlce  of  hla  people  and  hia  country. 
We  humbly  bow  in  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing life  of  service,  cheered  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  even  now  enjoying 
the  everlasting  reward  so  Justly  his. 


Trib«tc  to  the  Late  Senator  Sheppard  by 
Stnator  Capper    * 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

♦      IN  THE  8BNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  June  19   {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  10),  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER,  OP 
KANSAS 


Bir.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  tribute  to 
the  late  Morris  Shepparo.  Senator  from 
Texas,  delivered  by  me  at  the  Morris 
Shxpparo  memorial  service  on  May  26. 
1941.  at  Calvary  Baptist  Church.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

In  tbe  fifteenth  psalm  In  which  David  de- 
■crlbea  a  cltlren  of  Zlon,  I  find  these  words: 

"Lord,  who  shall  abide  In  Thy  Tabernacle? 
Who  shall  dwell  in  Thy  holy  hUl? 

"He  that  walketh  uprightly,  and  worketh 
righteousness,  and  spea^eth  the  truth  In  his 
heart. 

"He  that  backblteth  not  with  his  tongue. 
nor  doetb  evil  to  his  neighbor,  nor  taketh  up 
a  reproach  against  his  neighbor." 

Our  good  friend.  Moaais  Shipi»a«d.  who  has 
gone  on  before  us.  by  David's  definition.  Is 
one  who  will  abide  In  the  Tabernacle;  who 
wUl  dwell  in  the  holy  hlU.  For  if  ever  there 
was  a  man  known  to  me  who  lived  up  to  the 
high  and  exacting  requirements  of  the  Psalm- 
ist, it  was  Moaais  Shkppau. 

Those  of  \is  who  were  privileged  to  know 
Ifoaaa  SHXPPAao  know  that  he  walked  up- 
rightly, be  worked  righteousness,  he  spoke 
the  truth  that  was  In  his  heart.  And 
through  all  hla  crusading  against  the  things 
he  beUeved  evil,  he  never  spoke  ill  of  any 
man:  nor  ever  did  evU  to  any  man.  nor  did 
he  take  up  a  reproach  against  any  of  hla 
fellow  men. 

I  have  known  few  as  gentle,  as  courageotu, 
as  kindly,  and  as  unswerving  In  his  fight 
•falnst  evU.  as  our  friend.  Mouus  Shxppabo. 

I  had  unbounded  faith  in  him.  I  believed 
IB  his  cause.  The  people  of  Kansas  who 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  hold  a  seat  in  the 
Senate  whers  I  could  aid  him  in  his  battles — 
beUeved  In  Moaais  Shxpfaso  and  they  be- 
lieved in  his  cause  and  believe  In  It  now. 

Moaais  SMSPPaao  at  the  time  of  his  death 
held  a  unique  place  in  the  Nation.  He  bad 
repreeented  the  SUte  of  Texas  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  for  38  years— 11  years  In  the  House 
at  BepreaenUUvea.  38  years  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  dean,  and  the 
Weil-beloved  and  highly  respected  dean,  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Sutes. 

At  the  age  of  37  he  was  elected  to  the  House 
to  complete  an  unexpired  term  of  his  father, 
who  had  died  in  servtcc.  even  as  the  son 
to  dla  in  MfTlce  39  yean  later.    In  1919 


Mosars  Shepparo  was  elected  to  the  Senate, 
taking  his  seat  January  29,  1913.  6  years  be- 
fore I  came  to  the  Senate.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  I  recite  hla  many  and  valuable  services 
In  the  Senate,  on  Senate  committees,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  among  the  councilors  and 
leaders  of  the  Nation. 

But  I  am  very  proud  to  pay  this  little  trib- 
ute today  to  the  memory  of  this  man  whom  I 
loved  so  much,  and  whose  example  and  warm 
companionship,  whose  leadership  in  the  cause 
of  the  right,  whose  unflagging  devotion  to 
duty,  m  little  things  as  well  as  great  things, 
was  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

Because  Morxis  Sheppard  meant — and  still 
means,  for  the  lives  we  live,  live  on  after  the 
spirit  has  left  the  dwelling  of  the  body— I  say 
that  Senator  Sheppard  means  much  more 
than  Just  a  long  record  of  service  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Sutes 

He  was  a  mild-mannered,  courteous.  Indus- 
trious man  of  unflinching  courage  and  dogged 
perseverance,  with  high  Ideals  and  the  highest 
personal  Integrity.  He  had  the  respect  of 
evervone  who  knew  him  and.  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  sincere  liking  of  those  who  disagreed  with 
his  views,  as  well  as  those  of  us  who  gen- 
erally were  In  agreement  with  him.  It  Is  said 
of  Moaxis  Shefpaxo.  and  I  think  truthfully, 
that  he  never  was  known  to  have  said  an 
unkind  word  or  harbored  an  unkind  thought 
toward  or  about  any  human  being. 

Moaxia  Sheppaxd  had  convictions,  and  by 
those  convictions  he  stood  to  the  end,  without 
regard  to  whether  those  convictions  were 
popular  or  not.  He  was  a  gallant  and  un- 
flinching crusader  for  the  things  In  which 
he  believed.  His  beliefs  were  so  sincere,  so 
vital,  so  earnestly  and  strongly  held  that  he 
inspired  confidence  and  respect  among  his 
fellow  men. 

Like  myself  and  some  others.  Senator  Shep- 
paxd believed  In  national  prohibition.  I  hon- 
ored him  for  sponsoring  the  eighteenth 
amendment— the  national  prohibition  amend- 
ment. He  fought  for  the  amendment;  he 
fought  against  Its  repeal;  be  fought  hard, 
but  there  was  no  bitterness,  no  personal  ani- 
mosity, in  either  victory  or  defeat. 

On  the  16th  of  January  every  year  since 
1920.  Senator  Sheppaxd  made  a  report  to  the 
Nation  on  the  liquor  probljm.  When  the 
amendment  was  repealed  he  continued  to 
make  his  annual  report  to  the  Senate  and 
the  Nation,  though  prohibition  was  not  as 
popular  as  it  once  was.  He  never  hauled 
down  his  fiag  nor  admitted  final  defeat  in 
his  war  on  what  he  considered  a  wrongful 
and  criminal  thing— the  liquor  traffic 

I  wish  you  could  have  been  a  listener  in  the 
Senate,  as  I  was.  when  he  made  his  annual 
report  again  this  year,  only  a  few  short  weeks 
before  his  death— his  last  attack  on  the  iniq- 
uitous liquor  traffic.  I  remember  that  speech. 
I  believe  the  tide  is  tvirning  again,  and  some 
of  you  may  live  to  see  the  time  when  the 
faith  that  was  in  Moxxis  Sheppaxd  and  was 
responsible  for  his  refusal  tc  accept  final  de- 
feat. wlU  have  been  Justified. 

This  man,  who  refused  tc  quit  under  fire, 
who  refused  to  surrender  his  convictions  and 
disdained  to  hide  them,  spoke  out  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  national  prohibition  In  these  words 
In  his  1941  report  to  the  Naclon: 

"Today  I  reaffirm  the  cunvlctlon  I  have 
often  expressed  concerning  national  prohibi- 
tion, namely,  that  national  prohibition  is  the 
most  effective  and  practical  way  of  protecting 
the  American  people,  especially  American 
youth,  from  the  losses  and  tragedies  of  one  of 
the  principal  social  enemies  of  the  Republic — 
beverage  alcohol. 

"VThUe  millions  of  our  people  struggled 
against  privation,  want,  and  misery,"  Senator 
Sheppaxd  continued,  "while  America  began  to 
call  forth  its  material  resources  to  prepare 
against  modem  aggressors,  and  while  Ameri- 
can youth  prepared  to  leave  their  homes  and 
occupations  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  prep- 
aration and  training  in  defense  of  a  civiliza- 
tion which  they  believed  to  be  worth  pre- 
■erring,  a  golden  stream  of  profits  continued 


to  pour  Into  the  coffers  of  the  liquor  industry 
as  constanUy  as  relegalized  liquor  poured  In- 
cessantly out  of  Its  vats,  its  casks.  Its  barrels, 
and  its  bottles  to  undermine  and  cripple  the 
human  resources  of  this  Republic." 

I  am  proud  to  have  known  Moaais  Shep- 
paxd. I  am  proud  of  a  people  and  a  civiliza- 
tion that  has  produced  a  Moxxis  Sheppaxd. 
I  am  proud  that  he  never  faltered,  never 
wavered,  never  retreated  an  Inch  in  his  sup- 
port of  the  cause  to  which  he  gave  allegiance. 

As  a  Kansan  and  as  a  Senator  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  my  State  keeps  up  the  fight  against 
the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  that  Morris 
Sheppaxd  condemned  so  effectually  till  the 
day  of  his  death. 


Memorial  Services  for  the  Late  Robert 
M.  La  Follette,  Sr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  M.  U  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  June  19   {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  10),  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  D.  WORTH  CLARK  OP 
IDAHO 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Clark]  at  the  sixteenth  annual  me- 
morial services  for  my  father,  the  late 
Robert  Marion  La  Follette,  Sr.,  at  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  June  15,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Trying  times  bring  out  the  greatness  In 
great  men.  Such  a  time  is  today,  as 
America  stands  at  the  crossroads  of  her 
destiny.  The  world  is  afiame.  and  tbe 
noblest  of  all  God's  creations,  the  human 
mind,  is  so  bewildered  and  confused  as  to 
make  civilization  Itself  waver  on  the  very 
edge  of  destruction.  Barbaric  forces  have 
been  unloosed;  and  Just  when  we  were  about 
to  belle  e  that  man.  after  a  struggle  of 
countless  eons,  had  reached  the  very  pin- 
nacle of  civilization  and  culture  and  human- 
It-,  we  were  aghast  to  find  that  in  many 
respects  he  has  degenerated  Into  the  utmost 
depths  of  savagery. 

Never,  therefore,  was  there  a  more  propi- 
tious moment  when  we,  in  the  midst  of  our 
uncertainty  and  confusion,  might  well  take 
pause  to  examine  in  grateful  contemplation 
the  words  and  deeds  of  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded us  in  meeting  and  conquering  other 
crises  which  have  occurred  before.  It  la 
for  that  purpose  that  we  are  gathered  here 
today,  to  bring,  as  It  were.  Into  our  midst 
the  spirit  of  one  of  the  finest  Americans  who 
ever  trod  this  continent,  the  soul  of  a  bril- 
liant scholar,  the  ghost  of  as  gallant  a  fighter 
as  ever  lived  on  this  earth — Robert  Marlon 
La  Follette.  Sr.  It  will  well  behoove  us  now, 
if  we  would  gain  insight  into  the  problems 
which  beset  a  sick  world,  to  take  silent 
counsel  with  the  spirit  of  that  noble  man 
who  so  valiantly  and  well  met  the  onslaught 
of  the  forces  of  evU  In  his  day  and  genera- 
tion. 

Yes;  these  are  turbulent  times.  In  some  re- 
spects monstrous  times,  and  the  world  is  "out 
of  Joint."    So,  also,  was  the  year  1916.    Then, 
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too,  America  stood  baffled  at  the  forks  of 
the  future.  In  November  of  1916,  a  momen- 
tous national  election  was  held.  Europe's 
perpetual  volcano  of  war  was  once  again 
roaring  with  unholy  fire,  and  belching  more 
lavishly  than  ever  the  molten  lava  of  hate 
and  destruction  and  death.  The  common 
people  of  America  wanted  none  of  this 
foreign  holocaust,  and  the  representatives  of 
those  people  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  In  high  executive  office  knew  this 
In  their  hearts.  And  so  one  and  all,  almost 
without  regard  to  party,  they  went  before 
their  people  asking  election  to  high  office, 
and  pledged  their  sacred  word,  that  if  elected, 
they  would  never  vote  to  take  their  beloved 
country  into  Europe's  cesspool  of  war.  In 
fact,  the  slogan  of  one  great  party  was  that 
it  had  "kept  us  out  of  war." 

Here  In  the  beautiful  State  of  Wisconsha, 
amidst  your  lovely  lakes  and  fertile  farms,  a 
segment  of  that  fierce  political  battle  was 
raging,  and  as  a  candidate  for  reelection  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  stood  Robert 
Marlon  La  Follette.  Already  a  brilliant  figure 
among  his  contemporaries,  having  served  his 
State  eminently  and  well  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  In  the  Governor's  chair, 
he  was  well  known  to  the  Wisconsin  elec- 
torate. In  his  many  sti-uggles  with  en- 
trenched greed  In  Wisconsin  he  had  made 
bitter  and  powerful  enemies,  but.  even  so. 
his  election  by  the  common  folk  was  assured. 
Nevertheless,  with  his  characteristic  courage 
and  leadership,  he,  too,  promised  the  voters 
of  Wisconsin  that  as  long  as  he  was  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  he  would  never 
vote  to  feed  the  young  bodies  of  the  sons  of 
American  mothers  Into  the  hungry  belly  of 
Europe's  Immortal  god  of  war.  A  great  Presi- 
dent m  that  year  said  likewise.  The  people 
of  America  went  to  the  polling  places,  election 
was  over,  and  the  mothers  and  the  fathers  of 
our  country  settled  back  In  peace  and  happi- 
ness, secure  in  the  pledges  of  those  whom 
they  had  elected,  and  which  were  so  sacredly 
given. 

Scarcely  however,  had  the  music  of  election 
bands  faded  into  an  echo,  hardly  had  the 
torches  of  election  night  burned  out,  when  the 
war  racketeers,  the  paid  propagandists,  be- 
gan to  ply  their  nefarious  trade.  Unmen- 
tionable millions  were  povlred  into  the  river 
of  propaganda.  Lecturers,  authors,  and  col- 
lege professors  were  bought  and  paid  for  at  so 
much  a  head  In  order  tb  impregnate  f  e 
American  heart  and  condition  the  American 
mind  for  war.  The  phrase  makers,  the 
slogan  designers,  began  to  tell  the  people  of 
otir  Nation  that  they  murt  send  their  boys 
across  the  sea  to  die,  to  Idle  for  something 
they  caUed  democracy.  They  said  we  must 
"fight  a  war  to  end  wars,"  a  war  "to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  j'  They  said  that 
England  vras  "fighting  o\](r  fight"  and  that 
her  Navy  was  our  "firs*,  line  of  defense." 
This,  my  friends,  was  In  li[ie,  but,  let  me  ask 
you,  isn'rthere  something  strangely  familiar 
about  It  all? 

Well.  It  dldnt  take  long.  Money— deceit- 
propaganda — and  in  6  shcirt  months  a  Presi- 
dent who  had  promised  in  November  to  keep 
us  out  of  war  was  befoi!e  the  Congress  in 
April  coolly  asking  for  war!  Itself.  And  so  the 
Congress,  in  solemn  assembly,  undertook  to 
debate  whether  or  not  the  United  States 
should  declare  a  foreign  war.  Where  were 
the  election  promises  theh?  Where  were  the 
pledges  of  men  of  honor-t— statesmen,  if  you 
please — bo  weightily  given  and  so  prayerfully 
received  by  tearful  mothers  so  short  a  while 
before?  They  were  the  ^'campaign  oratory" 
of  their  generation. 

Under  the  whip  and  laih  of  heavily  subsi- 
dized propaganda,  typhoons  of  emotion,  and 
hurricanes  of  hysteria  i  oared  through  the 
land.  Gone  was  the  spine  of  the  Senate 
Vanished  was  the  fiber  of  the  House 
the  raging  winds  of  Intol 


And 
jrance  and  pressure 


broke  like  reeds  those  wlio  had  dared  to  call 


themselves  men.    Ah,  not 


the  storm  one  could  discern  a  few— a  very, 


quite  all.    Through 


very  few— rugged,  mighty  oaks,  towering 
among  their  lesser  feUows,  beaten  by  the 
tempests,  shivered  by  the  Ugbtning,  but 
standing  gallantly.  Among  these  giants  was 
"Fighting  Bob"  La  Follette.  He  had  been 
well  named  "Fighting  Bob."  So  far  as  he 
knew,  the  dictionary  did  not  hold  the  word 
"retreat."  He  hated  war.  He  knew  what  war 
was.  All  of  his  tumultuou:)  life  as  the 
champion  of  the  common  people  whom  he 
loved  so  dearly,  he  had  fought  predatory 
financial  Interests.  He  had  fought  special 
privilege.  He  had  fought  international 
financiers,  all  of  whom  had  fastened  their 
ugly  tentacles  upon  the  masses  of  the  people. 
He  knew,  perhaps  better  than  anyone  else 
of  his  day,  that  those  same  selfish  groups 
which  had  exploited  his  people  in  time  of 
peace  were  largely  responsible  for  the  gen- 
eration of  all  wars.  In  order  that  they  might 
coin  more  wealth  out  of  young  human  lives. 
None  knew  better  than  he  that  war  is  a 
racket,  a  merciless,  relentless  racket,  devised 
by  racketeers,  sometimes  these  same  repre- 
sentatives of  savage  wealth  whom  he  hated ' 
so  much,  and  sometimes  politicians  mas- 
querading as  statesmen. 

Yes,  Bob  La  Follette  knew  war.  He  knew 
Its  causes.  He  knew  Its  devastating  effects. 
He  saw  It  In  Its  true  light  as  the  great  de- 
stroyer, a  destroyer  of  material  wealth,  of 
spiritual  values,  of  human  life,  of  all  of  the 
noble  alms  for  which  he  had  so  fiercely 
fought,  the  destroyer  of  civilization  Itself. 
No  pacifist,  no  appeaser,  no  coward  he. 
Throughout  his  stormy  career  he  knew  not 
the  command  "Cease  firing."  His  outstand- 
ing quality  was  courage,  and  when  those  of 
smaller  stature  wavered  and  cringed  before 
the  forces  of  wealth  and  greed  and  exploita- 
tion he  stood  firm.  He  had  always  known 
but  one  word,  "Attack."  And  when  these 
same  forces  generated  h3reteria  he  attacked 
hysteria.  When  these  forces  were  finally  able 
to  generate  war  he  attacked  war,  and  at- 
tacked it  with  all  of  his  might.  Moreover, 
he  had  given  his  pledged  word;  that  word 
meant  something  to  Bob  La  FoUette.  His 
people  had  believed  him  at  election  time. 
His  very  life  he  would  sacrifice  to  retain  that 
belief. 

And  so  as  a  quavering  Congress  plunged 
this  country  into  the  cataract  of  War.  La 
FoUette  said  "No,"  and  In  a  masterly  address 
made  on  the  fioor  of  the  United  States  Senate 
he  told  the  Senate  and  his  country  why. 
They  laughed  him  to  scorn,  but  his  answer 
still  was  "No."  He  wearily  went  away,  and 
his  coimtry  went  Into  a  conflagration  from 
which  It  has  net  recovered  unto  this  day. 
La  Follette  was  a  lonely  man 

Some  of  you  who  believe  that  the  present 
European  conflict  is  none  of  our  affair,  some 
of  you  who  feel  today  that  saving  and  per- 
fecting democracy  at  home  is  infinitely  more 
Important  than  fighting  a  war  abroad,  some 
of  you  who  believe  that  paid  propaganda  Is 
again  rampant,  and  that  America's  destiny 
lies  in  America,  may  be  distressed  when  chat- 
tering war  makers  call  you  "appeasers." 
"fifth  columnists,"  and  other  opprobrioxis 
things;  but  let  me  say  to  you  good  folk  of 
Wisconsin,  you  have  an  inspiration  to  see  you 
throtigh  your  distress  far  beyond  those  who 
live  In  other  States.  You  have  the  spirit  of 
Bob  La  Follette,  which  electrifies  the  very 
atmosphere  in  which  we  stand  today. 

Consider  what  happened  to  him.  After  his 
vote  against  war,  every  elemental  force  of 
evU  in  this  land  of  ours  was  unloosed  against 
him.  The  savage  dragon  of  prejudice  Into 
whose  slimy  scales  his  own  sword  had  so 
often  been  burled  deep,  raised  its  ugly  head 
to  strike  "him  down.  Even  the  powers  of 
darkness  skulked  out  from  their  hiding  places 
to  be  In  on  the  kill.  It  is  almost  unbelievable 
to  realize  today,  even  when  we  are  up  to  our 
necks  In  the  present  wave  of  propaganda,  to 
Just  what  lengths  intolerance  went  In  Bob 
La  FoUette's  time.  Disorderly,  howling  mass 
meetings  all  over  the  United  States  demanded 
that  th*  Senate  e^;>el  blm  from  its  midst. 


So  savage  did  men  become  that  they  danced 
in  glee  and  exultation  as  he  was  hanged  in 
effigy  in  every  corner  of  our  land.  The  publto 
preas  was  almost  as  a  unit  in  maligning  him. 
Men  in  high  public  places,  men  presumably 
of  integrity  and  honor,  slandered  him  un- 
mercifully. It  is  said  that  many  times  street- 
cars and  elevators  would  empty  as  he  entered 
and  was  recognized. 

Listen,  listen  to  some  of  the  calumnies. 
No  less  a  man  than  llieodore  Roosevelt  him- 
self labeled  him  a  "cause  for  shame  and 
humiliation  for  every  worthy  Anoerlcan.** 
Such  was  the  sweep  of  emotion  that  Gov. 
James  Fox,  of  Ohio,  Insisted  upon  his  "depor- 
tation to  Germany."  The  Public  Safety 
Committee  of  your  neighboring  Common- 
wealth of  Minnesota  eald  he  was  "disloyal  and 
seditious."  At  numerous  maas  meetings  he 
was  called  a  "traitor"  amidst  great  applause. 
The  staid,  old.  conservative  newspaper,  the 
Boston  Transcript,  said  that  his  name  would 
go  down  In  history  "bracketed  with  that  ol 
Benedict  Arnold."  The  New  York  Times 
said  of  him  that  he  had  a  "German  mind." 
and  some  bespectacled,  cowardly  editor  in 
the  New  York  World  called  him  an  "envious, 
pusUlanlmous  v^retch."  The  New  York 
Herald  said  that  he  would  "go  down  In  his- 
tory  with   Benedict  Arnold." 

All  these  things  were  bad  enough,  but 
the  saddest  act  In  the  whole  sordid  tragedy 
was  the  treatment  which  was  accorded  him 
by  some  of  his  own  people  right  here  at 
the  great  University  of  Wisconsin,  for  which 
he  had  done  so  much.  The  public  press 
owed  him  little  except  fair  treatment.  Irat* 
mobs  throughout  the  country  were  at  that 
time  only  slightly  familiar  with  his  sterling 
character,  but  If  there  was  one  group  In 
all  this  world  which  owed  Bob  La  Follett« 
everything,  it  was  that  group  which  com- 
posed the  University  of  Wisconsin.  La  Fol- 
lette was  probably  its  most  distinguished 
alumnus.  When  in  school  there,  he  brought 
national  fame  to  his  alma  mater  by  his  ora- 
torical prowess  throughout  the  Middle  West. 
While  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  he  had  fos- 
tered the  growth  of  the  university  to  tb« 
pomt  where  it  was  probably  the  outstanding 
institution  of  learning  In  the  United  SUtea. 
La  Follette  had  defended  pubUcly,  and  In 
the  face  of  much  opposition  the  right  of  Ita 
faculty  to  teach  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  saw  fit,  and  when  the  freedom  of  the 
university  to  teach  the  truth  was  under 
attack  and  in  Jeopardy,  he  aided  the  board 
of  regents  to  prepare  and  adopt  the  foUow- 
Ing  resolution: 

"Whatever  may  be  the  limlUtiona  which 
trammel  inquiry  elsewhere,  we  believe  the 
great  State  of  Wisconsin  shotild  ever  en- 
courage that  continual  and  fearless  sifting 
and  winnowing  by  which  alone  the  truth 
can  be  found." 

Such  was  the  service  which  Bob  La  FoUett* 
had  rendered  to  a  great  institution;  such  was 
the  honor  he  had  brought  to  its  glorious 
name. 

And  yet  as  the  maelstrom  of  the  war  spirit 
began  to  whirl  ever  faster  and  faster,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, acting  as  unreasoning,  violent  human 
animals  rather  than  as  rational  men  of  In- 
tellect, signed  a  memorial  to  the  public 
press  and  filed  it  vlth  the  Senate.  In  this 
memorial  they  charged  La  Follette  with  giv- 
ing "aid  and  comf<3rt  to  "Germany  and  her 
allies."  Not  content  with  this,  they  also  filed 
it  as  a  public  document  with  the  Wisconsin 
State  Historical  Society.  Also,  at  the  same 
time  the  State  Senate  of  Wisconsin  passed  a 
slnular  resolution. 

What  a  travesty!  What  a  mockery  of  all 
that  was  noble  In  mankind!  I  can  picture  In 
my  mind's  eye  ••pigating  Bob"  as  he  received 
the  news  of  what  his  university  had  done. 
Likely,  it  did  not  stir  up  his  fighting  quali- 
ties. Likely,  it  must  have  hurt  him  beyond 
all  measure.  It  must  have  reminded  him  of 
Caesar  when  he  looked  into  the  faces  of  those 
who  were  about  to  ssaasslnatc  him  and  tbcrs 
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•ftw  tbe  countenance  of  his  old  friend  for 
whom  be  bad  done  eo  much.  All  he  could 
mj  WM.  "St  tu.  Brute!"  And  I  think  La 
Follette  aald  It.  too. 

Well,  for  nearly  3  yeart  the  fearful  perse- 
cution eontlnued,  and  La  FoUette  said  many 
times  that  h«  did  not  hope  to  lire  to  see  the 
day  when  hU  posttlon  would  be  vindicated. 
He  hoped  onl7  that  his  children  might  see  it. 
but  the  Implacable  forces  of  Justice  struck 
•wlfter  than  he  knew.  The  war  ended,  and 
after  4  years  of  horrible  slaughter,  after  4 
years  at  niUUaaa  shells  tearing  apart  young 
fle«h  and  bone,  after  4  years  of  a  civilization 
gone  mad,  tke  war  ended.  Then  a  weary  and 
•  ^i^gua  human  race  began  to  take  stock  of 
Mi  loasea  and  lu  gains 

Europe  found  herself  bankrupt  and  bleed- 
ing, with  tens  of  millions  of  her  young  lives 
anulled  out.  The  American  soldiers  who  hsd 
bam  sent  abroad  only  a  lltUe  while  before  by 
the  profiteers,  exploiters,  and  swlvel-chalr 
patriots  St  home,  began  to  return  They  left 
behind  ihrm  row  on  row  of  little  white  crosses 
to  mingle  with  the  popples  In  Plsnders  Fields. 
They  brought  with  them  hundred.?  of  thou- 
sands of  their  comrades  crippled,  maimed,  and 
Insane  to  All  new  and  hungry  hoepltals. 
vhare.  aa  broken  wrecks,  many  stay  even 
unto  now.  Thoee  same  soldiers  found  upon 
their  r«tum  a  sick  and  disconsolate  Nation. 
How  La  Follette  must  have  brooded  as  he  saw 
the  boys  ccme  home.  How  his  great  heart 
must  have  pined  for  his  people  as  he  con- 
templated the  billions  and  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  wrenched  from  the  farmers 
and  the  workers  and  the  little  buslnesamen 
of  the  country,  so  carelessly  tossed  away  Into 
Xurope's  age-old  conflict  How  he  must  have 
wondered  how  long  that  staggering  burden 
would  overhang  the  already  weary  shoulders 
of  the  American  taxpayer,  and  unquestion- 
ably his  prophetic  eye  saw  that  It  would  be 
for  a  long.  long  time  to  come.  And  so  It  has. 
The  burden  of  20  years  ago  still  weighs  us 
down  heavily. 

La  Follette  saw  the  peace,  or  what  was  called 
a  peace.  He  saw  the  vultures  of  the  Old 
World  sit  down  at  the  peace  table  at  Ver- 
saiaes  He  saw  them  strip  from  their  faces 
the  bright  mask  cf  democracy.  He  saw  them 
revealed  to  the  world  In  their  true  form,  a 
form  he  always  knew  existed,  namely  cruel, 
cunning  politicians.  He  saw  every  Eemblance 
of  "making  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 
"fighting  a  war  to  end  wars."  vanish.  He 
looked  upcn  the  final  grab  at  the  peace  table 
by  the  victors,  not  for  democracy,  but  for 
land,  gold,  trade,  commerce,  and  unconscion- 
able power  for  themselves.  He  watched  an 
Idealistic  President  go  to  Europe  and  try  to 
obtain  some  consideration  for  his  14  points 
ol  peace.  He  watched  this  same  President 
laughed  at  and  ridiculed  for  his  naivete  by 
the  tyrants  of  the  Old  World.  He  saw  this 
President  saddened  and  disconsolate  as  be 
began  to  realize  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
American  boys  had  died,  not  as  he  thought 
on  the  altar  cf  freedom,  not  as  he  had  hoped 
In  the  name  of  democracy,  but  on  the  bloody 
chopping  block  of  European  power  politics. 
He  watched  Wllaon  rettim  from  Europe  a  sad 
man.  and  be  watched  bis  utter  disillusion- 
ment break  hla  q;>lrlt.  ultimately  his  health. 
and  drive  him  to  hla  grave.  Yes.  La  Follette 
aaw  war  after  the  handiwork  of  the  propa- 
(andlsta  had  been  /eraoved.  He  saw  It  when 
the  glitter  finally  had  fallen  from  Its  bony 
body.  He  saw  It  aa  he  always  knew  it  was— 
•nnlhllauon. 

But  that  was  not  all.  Gradually,  the  scales 
began  to  fall  from  the  eyes  of  America. 
Cofllna,  gravea,  crippled,  maimed.  Insane,  hos- 
pitals, debt,  break-down  of  moral  values — 
these  things  were  ruthless  awakeners.  Soon 
many  of  thcae  who  had  been  La  FoUotte's 
ehlefest  critics  began  to  slink  and  crawl 
•my.  Lo«na  were  made  and  not  repaid. 
Honor  among  nations  was  held  for  naught. 
It  was  not  long  until  the  disillusionment  of 
ttos  American  people  tximed  to  resentment 
•tfkituX  tboM  who  had  coat  them  ao  much. 


It  was  only  a  little  whUe  until  the  great  heart 
of  America  began  to  well  up  In  admiration 
for  Robert  Marion  La  foUett-  and  the  piti- 
fully small  band  around  him  who  had  bad 
the  courage  to  tell  the  people  the  truth.  He 
grew  again  In  stature  and  soon  became  one 
of  his  people's  ehlefest  Idols.  The  press,  which 
bad  condemned  him  before,  now  lavishly 
showed  him  the  highest  praise.  The  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  In  hasty  repent- 
ence  expunged  from  Its  records  the  vicious 
resolution  which  It  had  passed  condemning 
La  Follette  when  the  Genate  did  not  know 
what  war  was.  and  he  did.  How  a  majority 
of  the  faculty  of  the  imlverslty  must  have 
felt  then.  A  resolution  was  Introduced  In 
the  Senate  to  expunge  from  the  records  of 
the  State  Htetorlcal  Society  the  memorial 
which  X  have  heretofore  referred  to.  wherein 
the  university  faculty  had  dr-nounced  blm  as 
giving  aid  to  Germany,  At  r.hls  point  comes 
an  incident  which  I  think  gives  a  belter  In- 
sight Into  the  true  charact<:-r  of  La  Follette 
than  any  other  thing  that  I  know.  As  soon 
*as  he  found  out  about  the  resolution,  he 
wrote  the  author  of  It  and  requested  that  he 
withdraw  It.  and  I  want  you  to  listen  as  I 
read  to  you  a  few  paragraphs  from  his  letter, 
and  I  now  quote: 

"It  has  come  to  my  attention  through  the 
press  that  you  have  Introduced  a  resolution 
In  the  Wisconsin  State  Senate  which  directs 
the  curator  of  the  historical  library  to  trans- 
mit to  the  superintendent  of  public  property 
for  destruction  a  certain  resolution  signed  by 
members  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
faculty  censuring  me  for  my  attitude  during 
the  recent   war, 

"I  deeply  appreciate  the  spirit  which 
prompted  you  to  Introduce  this  resolution 
and  the  desire  on  your  part  to  rectify.  Insofar 
aa  possible,  what  has  seemed  to  you  to  be 
an  unfair  and  libelous  attack  upon  me. 

"The  signing  and  promulgation  of  that 
resolution  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
university  of  which  I  am  an  alumnus  was 
a  source  of  deep  regret  and  disappointment. 
Many  of  them  had  been  lirelong  friends  and 
associates.  Before  the  experience  of  the 
war.  I  would  not  have  believed  that  they 
could  bring  themselves  to  Impugn  my  loy- 
alty and  devotion  to  the  best  Interests  of 
this  country.  However,  the  support  and 
steadfastness  of  you  and  many  others  gave 
me  great  compensation,  which  was  a  source 
of  strength  to  me  In  doing  my  duty  to  my 
State  and  my  country  as  It  was  given  me  to 
see  It. 

"Time  Is  the  great  sifter  and  winnower  of 
truth.  The  formal  destruction  of  that  docu- 
ment cannot  change  the  fact  of  Its  ex- 
istence. I  stated  many  times  from  the  pub- 
lic platform  In  Wisconsin  during  the  recent 
campaign  that  I  would  not  exchange  my 
record  on  the  war  with  any  man  In  the 
United  States  Senate.  History  alone  can 
Judge  Impartially.  So  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned  I  am  well  content  that  this  docu- 
ment shall  remain  as  a  physical  evidence  of 
the  hysteria  attendant  upon  the  war. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  our  energies  shotold  be 
devoted  toward  bringing  our  Institutions 
back  to  the  principles  upon  which  they  were 
founded,  and  which  are  the  true  source  of 
our  greatness. 

"This  applies  with  special  significance  to 
the  university,  and  we  can  perform  no  greater 
service  toward  all  our  Institutions  than  to  see 
to  it  that  the  great  University  of  Wisconsin 
ever  continues  that  winnowing  and  sifting 
by  which  alone  the  truth  can  be  found  Is 
made  a  reality  and  not  a  fiction." 

A  man  wrote  that.  E)eeply  pained  as  he 
was  by  what  bis  alma  mater  had  done,  sadly 
contemplating  the  Injustice  of  It  all.  he 
would  not  allow  the  record  to  be  changed. 
Even  In  this  hotir  his  passion  for  truth  and 
accuracy  led  him  to  insist  that  history  be 
recorded  as  It  was  written. 

Soon  the  revolution  was  complete  and  Bob 
La  Follette  was  not  only  the  Idol  of  his 
State,  but  one  of  the  great  figures  on  the 


American    stage,    respected,    admired,    and 
beloved  by  all. 

Now.  my  Wisconsin  friends,  you  may 
wonder  why  I  have  devoted  so  much  time  to 
this  particular  part  of  La  FoUette's  life.  I 
have  done  so  because  to  my  mind  It  is  the 
most  Important  part.  I  have  done  It  be- 
cause we  face  today  conditions  which  con- 
stitute almost  a  deadly  parallel  with  those 
which  confronted  him.  I  have  done  it  be- 
cause as  we  stand  here  near  his  grave  I  am 
stire  his  spirit  would  want  it  ao.  I  have 
done  It  because  once  more  the  vultures  of 
intolerance  and  prejudice  are  circling  above 
us,  ever  ready  to  pounce  down  again  with 
their  unclean  talons  and  devouring  beaka. 
I  have  done  it  In  the  hope  that  we  may  all 
profit  from  It. 

Now  It  would  be  sheer  presumption  on  my 
part  to  attempt  even  to  delineate  the  com- 
plete life  of  Bob  La  Follette  to  the  people  of 
Wisconsin.  The  life  of  La  Follette  was  the 
life  of  Wisconsin  until  the  day  of  hla  death, 
and  those  of  you  who  knew  and  loved  him, 
and  even  those  who  are  too  young  to  have 
known  him  are.  I  am  quite  sure,  familiar 
with  his  accomplishments.  Those  of  you  in 
Dane  County  have  oftentimes  heard  of  how, 
as  a  graduate  Jtist  out  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  he  fought  the  party  bosses,  and 
by  direct  appeal  to  the  people  themselves  be- 
came the  prosecuting  attorney  of  your  county. 
You  remember  well  his  matchless  record  in 
that  oflQce.  Almost  legendary.  I  am  sure, 
were  his  services  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, fighting  always  the  people's  battle,  a 
man  who  would  rather  be  right  In  the  cause 
of  the  common  people  than  live. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  him  as  your  Gov- 
ernor, giving  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  an 
administration  which  at  that  time  consti- 
tuted a  model  of  progressive  government 
toward  which  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Nation 
looked  for  guidance.  Then,  when  he  had 
served  you  well  there,  you  refused  to  release 
him  from  public  service,  but  sent  htm  to 
represent  you  In  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  on  earth,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  His  record  there  belongs  not  to  Wis- 
consin alone,  but  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  served  there  until  he  died  In 
1925, 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze  the  reforms 
he  brought  about  either  as  Congressman, 
Governor,  or  Senator.  His  life  was  too 
crowded,  his  accomplishments  too  many  to 
do  them  even  elemental  Justice  In  the  time 
at  my  disposal  this  afternoon.  He  had  only 
one  master — the  common  people  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  later  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
service  of  those  people  he  enlisted  when  he 
left  the  university,  and  only  God  released 
him  from  that  service. 

I  have  often  thought,  however,  of  sev- 
eral outstanding  things  characterizing  his 
governorship.  Let  me  mention  them  briefly. 
First,  he  abolished  the  caucus  and  con- 
vention system  In  Wisconsin,  and  substi- 
tuted therefore  the  direct  primary  where  the 
people  themselves  cotild  have  expression. 
La  Follette  believed  In  a  party  system  in 
the  United  States  He  was  not  a  desplser 
of  parties  as  many  would  have  you  think, 
but  he  also  was  deeply  convinced  that  a 
political  party  Is  the  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple and  not  Its  master.  When,  therefore,  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  he  discerned  that 
the  party  machinery  In  Wisconsin  had 
fallen  Into  the  hands  of  all  sorts  of  special 
privileges,  and  was  controlled  by  political 
bosses,  and  dictated  to  by  the  vested  in- 
terests of  the  State,  and  when  he  saw  the 
party  in  Wisconsin  no  longer  representing 
the  people,  but  on  the  contrary  dictating  to 
them,  he  decided  to  hit  that  system,  and 
bit  it  hard. 

He  knew  corrupt  party  bosses  usually 
ftmctlon  at  their  best  In  convention  where 
they  can  sit  in  smoke-filled  rooms,  use 
money  freely  and  back  candidates  who  rep- 
resent not  the  people,  but  only  the  own 
selfishness    of    the    bosses    themselves.    So 
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when  he  became  Governor  he  abolished  this 
system,  and  made  the  gr^at  State  of  Wis- 
consin an  early  leader  in  giving  the  people 
control  of  the  party,  and  not  the  party 
control  of  the  people.  Tlie  result  waa  the 
Wisconsin  direct  primary  law,  which  has 
been  a  model  for  other  Slates  ever  since. 

Second,  he  abolished  free  transportation, 
special  fees,  rebates  given  as  a  bribe  by 
the  then  all-powerful  ralliroads  to  shippers. 
It  Is  bard  In  this  day  and  generation  to 
realize  the  extent  of  the  ruthlessness  of  big 
business  aa  the  twentieth  century  was  being 
bom.  The  railroads  were  flinging  their 
mighty  lines  of  steel  across  the  country. 
Huge  land  grants  had  been  given  them  by 
the  Federal  Government.  They  quickly  ob- 
tained monopolies  where  wjlth  complete  free- 
dom from  all  regulation  and  supervision 
they  bought  and  sold  State  and  national 
officers  at  will,  and  in  general  robbed  and 
pillaged  the  public  in  ,any  unbelievably 
brutal  way.  They  gave  free  transportation 
to  favored  shippers,  and  secret  rebates  were 
also  a  common  practice j  Of  course,  the 
farmers  of  Wisconsin  and  adjoining  States 
paid  the  bill.  | 

Governor  La  FoUette's  task  in  breaking  this 
corrupt  railroad  ring  was  Jao  easy  one.  Vast 
sums  of  money  were  spent  to  bring  about 
his  downfall.  Calumny  of  all  sorts  was  in- 
dulged in.  But  ultimat^ily,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  common  peoplle  of  his  State,  he 
broke  their  strangle  hold  ;"orever.  He  set  up 
one  of  the  first  railroad  commissions  In  the 
United  States  to  see  to  li,  in  a  measure  at 
least,  that  fair  practices  bnly  were  engaged 
In.  He  compelled  the  railroads  to  pay  their 
Just  share  of  the  taxes  dt  the  State,  which 
was  one  reason  why  he  kept  the  treasury  In 
splendidly  solvent  condition.  He  forced  the 
railroads  to  abolish  free  transportation  and 
secret  rebates  for  shippers,  and  Wisconsin 
waa  a  better  State  for  hisj  success. 

Again,  he  had  enacted  k  State  clvU-service 
law.  He  had  seen  how  well  the  political 
bosses  In  the  pay  of  predakory  Interests  could 
control  the  employees  of  Ithe  State.  He  con- 
ceived It  to  be  the  duty  of  those  who  worked 
for  the  SUte  to  be  able  tjo  give  to  the  State 
a  full  measure  of  service,  untrammeled  by 
crookedness  and  corruptlctn,  and  so  once  and 
for  all,  after  another  dlffl4ult  fight,  he  placed 
those  who  gave  their  live^  in  the  public  serv- 
ice of  the  State  of  Wiscjonsin.  in  complete 
security  and  freedom  frdm  political  oppres- 
sion. 

I  could  go  on  and  relate  many  more  of  his 
accomplishments  as  Governor.  Time,  how- 
ever, win  not  permit.  Nftarly  all  of  the  laws 
which  were  enacted  un<jler  his  administra- 
tion were  denounced  as  |  dangeroxisly  radical 
at  the  time.  Today  nearly  every  State  In  the 
Union  has  at  last  foUowtid  the  course  which 
he  so  valiantly  then  laid  out.  It  is  a  tre- 
mendous tribute  to  his  Sagacity  and  almost 
prophetic  vision  that  not  a  single  law  passed 
under  his  admlnlsttatlon  has  ever  been  held 
vmconstltutlonal  by  oujr  highest  tribunal, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  th|e  United  Stetes.  In 
social  and  progressive  legislation  he  made 
Wisconsin  a  shining  pattern  for  the  entire 
Union.  Is  it  any  wonder  Wisconsin  loved 
him? 

His  record  in  the  Senate  was,  of  course,  a 
brilliant  one.  He  soughc  to  do  there  on  be- 
half of  the  United  Stal(*s  what  he  had  so 
successfully  done  In  Wisiconsin.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  men  In  public  life  to  place  the 
value  of  htmian  beings  above  that  of  mate- 
rial wealth.  Always  he  devoted  his  untiring 
energy  to  right  the  wrongs  of  oppressed  peo- 
ple, and  this  was  so  whether  the  oppression 
came  from  the  business  trusts  and  monopo- 
lies of  his  day  or  from  corrupt  government. 
There  Is  a  well-defined  body  of  progressive 
Federal  legislation  sponsored  by  Senator  La 
Follette  designed  to  remedy  the  Intolerable 
Industrial  conditions  wl^lch  he  found  on  en- 
tering the  Senate  In  1806.  There  was  the 
Hours  of  Service  Act.  m»klng  It  tinlawful  for 
any  common  carrier  to  permit  any  employees 


to  remain  on  duty  for  a  period  of  more  than 
16  consecutive  hours.  The  purpose  of  the 
act  waa,  of  course,  to  promote  safety  in  the 
operation  of  trains,  and  also  to  promote  bet- 
ter working  hours  for  labor,  which  was  also 
close  to  his  heart.  The  railroads  again  stren- 
uously opposed  this  measure,  but  "Fighting 
Bob"  beat  them,  and  his  law  was  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Then  there  was  the  Employees'  Liability 
Act.  which  relieved  from  employees  of  rail- 
roads who  were  Injtired  in  interstate  com- 
merce the  necessity  of  complying  with  the 
stringent  regulations  of  proving  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  carrier,  and  also  relaxing 
other  rules  relative  to  contributory  negli- 
gence. Again,  there  was  the  Railroad  Valua- 
tion Act,  and  finally  the  famous  Seamen 'a 
Act.  Up  to  that  time  seamen  were  prac- 
tically slaves.  They  did  not  have  a  single 
right  under  the  Constitution  as  were  accorded 
other  citizens.  The  nature  of  their  occupa- 
tion prevented  them  from  maintaining  ef- 
fective unions.  They  were  a  hopeless  class 
of  Bob  La  FoUette's  common  people.  I  shall 
not  go  Into  the  details  of  this  constructive 
piece  of  legislation  now.  Suffice  It  to  say 
that  It  made  the  seamen  of  our  country  once 
again  free  men. 

I  could  go  on  further  with  the  legislative 
reforms,  but  they  are  too  many.  Not  only 
was  he  constantly  pressing  for  positive  pro- 
gressive legislation,  but  he  was  ever  ready  to 
take  the  floor  of  the  Senate  In  defense  of 
human  rights.  He.  together  with  Senator 
Borah,  of  my  own  State.  Senator  Norris, 
of  Nebraska,  and  others,  formed  the  nucleus 
of  a  liberal  bloc  in  the  Senate  which  was 
largely  responsible  for  most  of  the  reforms 
that  have  occurred  In  national  legislation  In 
the  past  25  years.  His  services  In  Washing- 
ton made  America  a  better  place  for  Its 
people. 

Now.  It  may  or  may  not  be  appropriate 
here,  but  I  simply  cannot  let  this  occasion 
pass  without  saying  to  you.  briefly,  that  the 
elder  La  FoUette's  work  did  not  perish  with 
him.  On  the  contrary,  his  progressive  liber- 
alism, his  matchless  courage,  his  love  for 
the  common  people,  his  devotion  to  his  State, 
and  his  rare  discernment  have  been  perpet- 
uated ever  since  his  death  in  the  persons  of 
his  two  outstanding  sons,  Boa  La  FoLLiTTt, 
Jr.,  and  Phil  La  Follette.  Neither  of  them 
has  read  this  address,  and  I  am  sure  that 
both  win  censtire  me  for  even  mentioning 
their  names.  Nevertheless,  I  think  that 
Robert  Marlon  La  Follette,  Sr.,  would  wish 
it  so.  and  again  as  we  meet  near  his  grave, 
it  Is  a  magniflcent  source  of  satisfaction,  not 
only  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  but  to  the 
whole  of  America,  to  know  that  the  progres- 
sive, liberal,  courageous  program  which  he 
so  valiantly  commenced  Is  now  being  so  nobly 
carried  on.  Bob  and  Phil,  may  you  ever  In 
the  future,  as  you  have  so  brilliantly  In  the 
past,  be  worthy  of  his  great  name. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  again  remind  you  that 
America  faces  today  a  crisis  even  more  fear- 
ful than  that  which  confronted  her  in  1816. 
Another  war.  generated  by  the  tyrants  of  the 
Old  World,  is  again  consuming  Evirope.  The 
pattern  of  this  war  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  the  previotis  one.  It  Is  the  same  war  In 
a  new  dress.  The  same  propagandists  which 
La  Follette  had  to  face  In  1917  are  again  fast- 
ening their  talons  upon  the  throat  of  Amer- 
ica. Once  more  the  slogan-makers  are  busy 
and  again  huge  sums  of  money  are  being 
spent  to  soften  the  fiber  and  condition  the 
minds  of  the  common  people  for  war.  The 
phrases  "fighting  for  democracy,"  and  "for 
the  freedom  of  small  peoples"  again  din  our 
ears.  Powerful  influences  are  at  work  to 
plunge  America  into  a  conflict  which  may  not 
only  fail  to  save  democracy  abroad,  but  will 
surely  destroy  It  at  home.  We  have  gone  a 
long  way  In  that  direction  now.  Only  the 
fltmi.  fatal,  disastrous  step  remains  to  be 
taken.  The  same  financial  Interests  are  at 
work,  interests  who  have  more  InvestmenU 


•broad  than  they  do  here  at  home:  Interests 
who  "where  their  treaaure  lies,  there  their 
heart  Is  also." 

Let  us  pray  to  God  that  the  Isssona  of  20 
years  ago  have  not  been  forgotten  so  soon. 
Ob.  that  the  spirit  of  Robert  La  Follette 
oould  be  brought  back  from  the  grave.  Oh. 
that  It  could  point  once  more  the  accusing 
finger  at  those  who  would  destroy  o\ir  land. 
Oh.  that  the  majestic  statue  of  him  which 
now  graces  the  Hall  of  Fame,  the  gift  of  the 
admiring  people  of  Wisconsin  to  the  doubly 
grateful  people  of  the  United  SUtes,  could 
come  to  life  and  speak  to  us  now  in  the  hour 
of  our  need.  I  was  looking  at  that  statue  Junt 
before  I  left  Washington  All  of  the  pow«-r. 
all  of  the  dynamic  energy  of  La  Follette  Is 
there.  It  almost  settned  to  me  thst  It  was 
about  to  spring  not  only  Into  life  but  Into 
swift  action.  But  It  cannot.  Each  of  us  will 
have  to  flgbt  alone  rxxlay  as  Bob  La  Follette 
foiight  alone  before.  We  can.  however,  take 
courage  from  his  eiumiple,  and  when  their 
alander  and  calumny  are  heaped  on  us  as  It 
was  on  him.  let  us  gather  solace  and  couraf* 
from  those  lines  of  Henley's  which  La  Fnl- 
lette  quotes  in  his  autobiography,  and  which 
be  states  always  Inspired  blor  and  gave  him 
hope  during  his  severest  trials: 

"Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me. 
Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 
I  thank  whatever  gods  there  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

"In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 
I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud; 
Under  the  bludgeoning  of  chance. 
My  head  is  bloody  but  unbowed. 

*Tt  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate. 

How  charged  with  punishment  the  scroll, 
I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 
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or  vncima 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  June  19   (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  10).  1941 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  ALBERT  B.  CHANDLER. 
OF  KENTUCKY 


Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 

the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  most  elo- 
quent address  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Chandler]  in  the  ar- 
mory at  Boston,  Mass..  on  June  16.  1941. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  celebra- 
tion of  Bunker  Hill  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  fellow  coimtrymen, 
I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  Invitation  which 
permiu  me  after  an  absence  of  30  years  to 
return  to  Boston.  It  Is  gCKxLto  be  here  again 
where  as  a  youngster  in  college  I  pursued 
courses  of  study  at  Harvard  University. 
coached  football  at  the  high  school  In  the 
vUlage  of  Wellesiey,  courted  at  WeUesley  and 
Radcliffe.  and  foUowed  the  usual  cotirse  and 
pattern  of  a  yoimg  American  who  bad  ooms 
from  the  South  m  search  of  knowledge  In 
the  years  Immediately  following  the  last 
World  War.  I  realize  that  In  speaking  to  you 
on  the  annlveraai7  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
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BlU  I  (oUow  tn  the  footstep*  of  Ulxistrlout 
fellow  countrymen  of  our*  who  In  yevs 
put  b«T«  Journeyed  to  Boston  to  review 
with  you  the  exploits  of  our  noble  heroes  of 
the  past  and  to  keep  alive  In  memory's  garden 
their  deeds  of  valor. 

I  reaArm  the  purposes  expressed  by  Daniel 
Webster,  who  flrat  delivered  the  Bunker  Hill 
cratlon  on  the  21st  day  of  June  1825.  on  the 
occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  for 
the  Bunker  HUl  Monument,  and  I  quote: 
"^e  are  among  the  sepulchres  of  our  fathers. 
We  are  on  ground  distinguished  by  their 
valor,  their  constancy,  and  the  shedding  of 
thetr  blood.  We  are  here,  not  to  fix  an  un- 
certain date  in  our  annals,  nor  to  draw  Into 
notice  an  obscure  and  unknown  spot."  We 
•re  here  today,  as  we  htve  been  In  each  suc- 
ceeding year  since  the  date  of  this  his- 
torical battle.  June  17.  1T75.  because  we  sre 
Americans  and  because  we  are  anxious  to 
remind  ourselves  of  all  the  struggles  which 
our  forbears  have  encountered  In  order  that 
we  may  be  sble  to  pass  In  peace  that  portion 
of  our  existence  which  Ood  allows  to  men  on 
this  earth. 

I  am  proud  and  happy  to  walk  momen- 
tarily in  the  footsteps  of  these  great  cltl- 
sens  of  the  past  and  to  bask  temporarily 
In  the  sunlight  of  the  glory  they  reflect. 
Thousands  of  people  gathered  In  Charles- 
town  on  the  17th  day  of  June  1825.  General 
Lafayette,  then  on  a  triumphant  tour  of  the 
States,  was  present  and  ssslsted  In  the  cere- 
monies. Fifty  years  had  passed  since  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  had  been  fought,  but 
there  was  a  sense  of  nearness  and  reality 
which  that  half  century  had  not  been  able 
to  erase  from  the  minds  of  even  the  younger 
generation  of  that  day.  The  fathers  and 
grandfathers  of  most  of  them  had  borne 
arms  In  the  Revolution,  and  there  were  pres- 
ent upon  the  occasion  40  veteran  survivors 
with  their  marks  of  battle  visible  upon  them. 
I  subecribe  again  and  again  to  another  dec- 
laration made  by  Webster  In  that  first 
Bunker  Hill  speech,  and  I  quote :  "We  cherish 
every  memorial  of  these  worthy  ancestors: 
we  celebrate  their  patience  and  fortitude:  we 
•dmlre  their  daring  enterprise:  we  teach  our 
children  to  venerate  their  piety;  and  we  are 
Justly  proud  of  being  descended  from  men 
who  have  set  the  world  an  example  of  found- 
ing civil  institutiona  on  the  great  and  united 
principles  of  human  freedom  and  human 
knowledge.  To  us.  their  children,  the  story 
of  their  labors  and  sufferings  can  never  be 
without  Its  Interest.  We  shall  not  stand 
unmoved  on  the  shore  of  Plymouth  while 
the  sea  continues  to  wash  It."  And  so  to- 
night. I  am  privileged  to  speak  for  the  new 
generation,  mindful  of  the  fact  that  there 
tilts  before  you  the  spirit  of  Prescott.  Put- 
nam. Stark.  Brooks.  Read.  Pomeroy.  and 
Bridge,  all  of  whom  live  In  the  grateful 
memory  of  their  countrymen  as  a  shining 
•sample  of  tboae  who  preferred  death  to 
■Uvery. 

When  John  Adams  presented  his  letters  of 
credence  as  Minister  to  London  In  1786. 
Ocorge  m.  the  then  King  of  England,  said 
be  was  pleased  to  receive  a  Minister  who  had 
no  prejudices  In  favor  of  Prance  To  which 
Adams  replied:  "1  have  no  prejudices  except 
those  m  favor  of  my  native  land."  I  hope 
■Incerely  that  any  judgment  that  Is  passed 
upon  the  remarks  that  I  make  upon  this 
occasion  will  be  Judged  by  that  sUndard.  be- 
cause I  am  indeed  an  American  first,  last, 
•ad  all  the  time. 

Today.  IM  years  after  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  world  revo- 
lution. From  Narvik  to  Japan  there  Is  no 
peaceful  Ufe.  Life,  itself,  is  threatened  and 
Mcurlty  Is  not  at  all  certain.  Because  of  one 
man.  millions  are  homeless  and  countless 
thousands  are  deed.  A  strange  paradox.  In- 
deed, that  in  a  civUlaed  world  only  savages 
In  content.  The  natives  of  Africa,  the 
headhTinters  of  Malaya,  and  the  Australian 
ftbonglnca  appear  to  be  carrying  on  life  as 
In  Anwwlra  atone  there  remains,  pre- 


cariously balanced  on  the  outcome  of  battles 
now  In  progress,  the  hope  of  the  world  for 
ultimate  security.  For  more  than  2.000  years 
man  has  fought  to  raise  himself  above  his 
geological  heredity.  All  of  the  years  of  strug- 
gle seem  to  have  led  him  back  to  where 
he  began.  The  concepts  of  liberty  and  of 
freedom,  as  we  have  always  known  them, 
since  the  days  of  Washington  and  Webster, 
are  based  upon  faith  and  Justice.  Centuries 
were  required  to  build  up  this  faith  among 
peoples  and  nations.  Creeds  were  established, 
based  on  Roman  Law,  English  Common  Law, 
and  the  Code  of  Napoleon.  The  scales  of 
Justice  came  from  Egypt,  the  modern  concept 
of  right  and  wrong  from  the  Ten  Command- 
ments of  Moees.  and  the  rights  of  man  from 
the  Magna  Carta. 

Today  the  world  Is  threatened  by  a  single 
man.  bent  on  subduing  it.  There  Is  no  voice 
In  Europe  now  except  his  voice.  There  are 
millions  of  people  silenced  and  enslave*!,  with 
their  cities  and  towns  destroyed,  and  their 
populations  threatened  with  starvation.  As 
my  friend  Stuart  Cloetes  has  said  In  his 
revealing  book.  Yesterday  Is  Dead,  "It  seems 
the  dream  of  yesterday  is  dead,  today  is  the 
awakening."  It  seems  absolutely  necessary 
that  this  tyrant  be  stopped  if  order  Is  to  re- 
twra  to  the  world  in  our  time  and  genera- 
tion. Every  generation  must  pay  in  its  own 
turn  its  own  obligations  to  its  own  genera- 
tion. We  must  live  realistically.  We  must 
realize  that  life  Is  real  and  earnest.  We  must 
remember  that  life  is  not  merely  a  heritage 
to  be  enjoyed,  but  that  it  is  in  every  sense 
an  obligation  that  must  be  fulfilled.  I  wish 
devoutly,  as  do  all  fathers  and  mothers,  that 
I  could  pay  the  obligations  of  my  children 
to  their  own  generation,  suffer  their  pains, 
stand  their  reverses  and  save  them  from 
much  of  the  misery  that  they  must  in  reality 
suffer  for  themselves.  But  that  would  net 
be  best,  becatise  that  would  soften  them  and 
their  successors  might  prove  useless  to  the 
country,  indeed.  The  freedom  which  we  en- 
Joy  In  such  abundance  today,  was  gained  for 
us  through  the  grace  of  God.  by  our  coun- 
try's heroes  from  Bunker  Hill  to  the  present 
hoiu-. 

Today  we  are  rearming  the  country  hur- 
riedly to  meet  possible  or  threatened  attacks 
from  world  aggressors.  We  have  voted  and 
are  voting  large  sums  of  money  for  these 
armaments.  We  need  a  national  solidarity 
and  a  national  unity  of  all  classes,  all  re- 
ligions, and  all  ages  at  the  cost  of  comfort 
and  at  the  cost  of  sacrifice  of  possessions  and 
property,  and  maybe  of  life  itself.  There 
should  be  no  division  among  us.  We  should, 
in  my  opinion,  earnestly  support  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  In  his  efforts  to 
prepare  adequately  the  defenses  of  this  coun- 
try: make  these  defenses  so  strong  that  they 
will  be  able  to  meet  any  eventuality.  I  re- 
gret any  statement  made  by  public  men  at 
any  time  which  seeks  to  create  the  impres- 
sion in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  the 
President  desires  to  take  the  country  Into 
war.  This  1  do  not  believe.  Neither  do  I 
approve  of  those  fellow  citizens  of  ours  who 
have  undertaken  to  create  In  the  public 
mind  of  the  country  a  war  hysteria,  as  I 
would  be  wholly  unwilling  to  carry  upon  my 
conscience  in  the  years  that  are  left  to  me 
the  feeling  that  I  had  encouraged  the  men 
and  women  of  my  country  to  go  to  war.  If 
war  comes  again  to  our  beloved  country — 
and  God  grant  that  It  will  not — we  should 
enter  It  solemnly  with  the  feeling  that  It  is 
necessary  in  order  to  more  adequately  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  security  of  the  people  of 
America.  At  18  years  of  age  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  I  was  a  private  In  my  country's 
Army.  As  a  captain  In  the  Reserve  Corps 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  subject  to 
call  by  the  President  I  speak  as  one  who 
would  not  urge  one  of  your  sons  to  sacrifice 
himself  In  a  war  for  any  purpose  except  In 
the  defense  of  his  country.  History  repeats 
itself.  In  every  crisis  In  the  history  of  our 
country  we  have  somehow,  under  God's  provi- 


dence, been  able  to  raise  up  men  who  stood 
firm  in  the  crisis  and  who  were  able  with 
His  help  and  with  the  energies  of  other  men 
to  work  out  the  salvation  of  the  country. 

In    March    1916    talk    of    preparedness    In  ' 
the  country  vied  with  pleas  of  pacifists  in  an 
apprehensive  Nation.    Young  men  were  leav- 
ing their  homes  and  labor  for  training  camps. 
German  periscopes  were  arising  In  the  At- 
lantic   to    menace    American    export    trade. 
Critics   of   the   Wilson   administration.   Just 
as  those  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  to- 
day, were  brai'ding  their  President  as  a  war- 
monger.   A  Congressman  from  Virginia  took 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
spoke   in   defense   of   the   President    of   the 
United  States.     He  spoke  with  caution  and 
courage,  witn   frankness   and  firmness   that 
commanded  not  only  the  respect  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  people  of  his  own  country,  but 
also  the  respect  of  foreign  nations.    He  said 
the   President   had   for    18   months   applied 
himself  to  the  task  of  preserving  peace  with- 
out impairing  the  honor  of  the  Republic.    In 
his  summation  he  delivered  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  pleas  ever  heard  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  quote:  "Every  one 
of  us  in  aut*iority  here  is  for  peace      The 
whole  Congress  Is  for  peace.     The  President 
of  the  United  States  for  many  months,  by 
night  and   day.  has  kept  a  vigil  for  peace. 
With  enduring  patience,  with  amazing  skill, 
oblivious  to  ^11  things  else,  he  has  passion- 
ately sought,  by  every  conceivable  means,  to 
keep  this  country  out  of  the  maelstrom  of 
war.    Neither  taunt  nor  threat  has  shaken  his 
purpose  or  diverted  him  from  his  course.    But 
there  are  some  things  better  than  life,   as 
there  are  other  things  worse  than  death    The 
human  body,  bereft  of  the  soul  which  reveals 
the  image  of  God.  Is  but  a  whitened  sepul- 
cher;  and  so  a  nation  with  its  righteous  spirit 
quenched  is  ap  a  tossing  derelict  of  the  sea 
•     •     •."    Fli.ally  he  lashed  out  at  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  pacifists,  and  I  do  not  express 
the  word  "pacifist"  in  any  sense  of  derision, 
because  our  Lord  has  said  "Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers  for  they  shall  Inherit  the  earth." 
but  the  Congressman  continued:  "Like  unto 
the  proposal  to  discredit  the  Nation  Is  the 
pathetic,    perfervid     talk    about     desolating 
American   homes    and   distressing   American 
mothers  bv  sacrificing  their  sons  to  the  god 
of  war.    The  nearest  approach  to  war  which 
this  country  h«s  recently  made  was  when 
Members  of  Congress  sought  to  Impede  the 
President's  plans  for  maintaining  an  honor- 
able f>eace.    The  surest  prelude  to  Intolerable 
affront  from  one  direction  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  a  cowardly  submission  from  the  other; 
and  unless  it  be  conceived  that  no  Injury, 
however  great,  no  Insult,  however  grievous, 
could  provoke  this  Nation  to  resentment,  the 
course  proposed  by  meddling  resolutions  Is 
most  certain  to  invite  aggression  and  ulti- 
mately to   precipitate   war.     And    there   are 
some  things  worse  than  war      Virginia  has 
homes  which  mli?ht  be  desolated  and  mothers 
who  might  be  distressed  and  sons  who  might 
be    sacrificed.     But    I    pray    God    that    the 
mothers    and    sons    of    Virginia    who    live 
appreciate    their    heritage   from    those    who 
•being  dead,  yet  speaketh.'    Two  of  Virginia's 
boys  are  my  own — stalwart,  manly   fellows, 
for  either  of  whom  I  would  die  a  thousand 
times — and  I  would  have  them  hear  me  say. 
without  a  tremor.  In  the  spirit  which  I  hope 
animates  their  hearts,  that  I  would  rather 
be  pursued  through  time  and  eternity  by  the 
pitiful  apparition  of  their  shattered  forms 
than  to  see  my  country  dishonored  and  its 
flag  hauled  down  in  disgrace."    These  words 
were  spoken  by  Senator  Cartte  Glass,  of  Vir- 
ginia, while  a  Member  of  the  Hoiose  of  Rep- 
resentatives.   Thev  are  as  true  today  as  they 
were  yesterday      What  will  tomorrow  bring? 
The  survival  of  England  keeps  actual  warfare 
at  least  an  ocean's  width  away  from  otir  be- 
loved country 

The  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  of  which  your  dis- 
,  tlngulshed  citizen  is  chairman,  recently  filed 


the  following  report:  "Prom  all  the  evidence 
available  It  appears  tl^at  the  United  States 
can  be  conquered  without  military  conquest 
of  continental  United  States.  An  effective 
blockade  against  our  foreign  commerce  can 
be  maintained  at  points  thousands  of  miles 
from  our  coasts  and  well  beyond  aircraft 
range.  Our  outlying  possessions  will  be  cap- 
tured and  used  against  us  as  advance  bases. 
There  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  bases,  by  force  if  necessary.  In 
this  hemisphere,  from  which  as  well  as  from 
aircraft  carriers  repeated  bombing  raids  can 
be  dispatched  against  our  highly  industrial- 
ized areas.  Under  such  conditions  enemy 
ships,  except  In  the  form  of  raiders,  need  not 
approach  anywhere  near  our  shores.  With 
the  loss  of  our  outlying  possessions,  our  for- 
eign commerce,  and  subject  to  contlntial  raids 
upon  our  coastal  areas,  our  ultimate  defeat  is 
inevitable.  It  will  be  only  a  question  of 
time,  depending  on  how  long  our  national 
will  to  further  resist  will  hold  out.  Without 
the  power  to  carry  tte  fight  to  the  enemy, 
there  can  be  no  alternative  other  than  sub- 
jugation to  his  wishes." 

America  would  t>e  subjected,  in  my  opinion, 
to  frequent  raids  from  land,  sea.  and  air,  and 
our  country,  which  has  always  been  free, 
would  become  a  mllltiu-y  Nation. 

The  burden  of  armaments  In  the  years 
ahead  might  conceivably  be  heavier  than  our 
people  can  bear.  It  is  a  frightful  prospect  to 
contemplate  that  we  might  become  a  be- 
seiged  fortress,  spending  our  time  fighting 
off  bombing  raids  on  the  cities  and  towns 
and  upon  the  civUl^  population  of  our 
country.  We  devoutly  wish,  hope,  and  pray 
for  peace  and  for  security  of  otir  sons  and 
daughters.  We  must  be  prepared  to  make 
sacrifice.  We  must  be  prepared  to  suffer 
hardships,  to  get  along  with  less.  We  must 
sacrifice  sweat  now  In  the  urgent  race  for 
thorough  and  total  preparedness.  Tomorrow 
may  be  too  late!  It  has  been  too  late  In  so 
many  of  the  small  countries  of  Europe.  We 
must  make  every  sacrifice  in  order  to  avoid 
the  sacrifice  of  blood  and  tears  which  may 
come  later.  There  aije  those  who  urge  us  to 
negotiate  for  peace — negotiate  with  whom, 
may  I  Inquire?  The  German  military  dicta  ten: 
has  broken  his  word!  to  every  country  with 
whom  he  has  dealt.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
country  can  afford  to  I  deal  with  one  who  does 
not  keep  his  word.  As  long  as  our  Republic  is 
free,  as  long  as  men  and  women  can  assemble 
together  in  the  schools  and  churches  of  the 
cotintry,  and  as  long  as  we  can  produce  free- 
men with  Integrity,  vision,  and  courage,  our 
Republic  Is  safe.  This  beloved  country  of 
ours  Is  a  fairly  decent  place  In  which  to  live. 
It  will  be  In  the  years  ahead  what  we  are 
willing  to  help  make  it.  despite  those  who 
seek  to  destroy  It.  Thank  God  there  are  In 
America  still  things  worth  living  for  and 
things  worth  dying  for.  if  necessary.  We  are 
what  we  are  because  of  the  struggles  and 
sacrifices  of  the  loyal  men  and  women  of  all 
creeds,  races,  and  colors  from  all  sections  of 
this  country. 

"Here's  to  the  boys  of  the  windswept  North 

When  they  meet  on  the  fields  of  France, 
May  the  spirit  of  Grant  be  with  them  all 
As  the  sons  of  the  North  advance. 

"Here's  to  the  boys  of  the  sunklssed  South 
When  they  meet  on  the  fields  of  France, 
May  the  spirit  of  Lee  be  with  them  all 
As  the  sons  of  the  South  advance. 

"Here's  to  the  boys  of  both  North  and  South 

When  they  meet  on  the  fields  of  France, 
May  the  spirit  of  God  be  with  them  all 
As  the  sons  of  the  Flag  advance." 

I  close  with  a  toast  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States,  written  by  my  good  friend 
John  J.  Daly,  a  well  known  Washington  news- 
paper man,  first  published  In  Boston  Just 
after  America's  entrance  Into  the  last  World 
War: 


"Here's  to  the  red  of  it. 
There's  not  a  thread  of  It, 
No.  not  a  shred  of  It. 
In  all  the  spread  of  it. 
Prom  foot  to  head. 
But  heroes  bled  for  It, 
Faced  steel  and  lead  for  It, 
Precious  blood  shed  for  It, 
Bathing  In  red. 

"Here's  to  the  white  of  It, 
ThrUled  by  the  sight  of  it. 
Who  knows  the  right  of  it. 
But  feels  the  might  of  It, 
Through  day  and  night? 
Womanhood's  care  for  it. 
Made  manhood  dare  for  It; 
Ptirity's  prayer  for  it 
Keeps  it  so  white. 

"Here's  to  the  blue  of  It, 
Beauteotis  view  of  it. 
Heavenly  hue  of  It, 
Star-f>pangled  dew  of  It, 
Constant  and  true; 
Diadems  gleam  for  it. 
States  stand  supreme  for  It, 
Liberty's  tieam  for  it 
Brightens  the  blue. 

"Here's  to  the  whole  of  It, 
Stars,  stripes,  and  goal  of  it. 
Body  and  sotil  of  it. 
O'  and  the  roll  of  It. 
Sun  shining  through; 
Hearts  in  accord  for  it. 
Swear  by  the  sword  for  It, 
Thanking  the  Lord  for  it. 
Red,  White  and  Blue." 

There  is  a  Destiny  that  holds  the  lives  of 
all  of  us  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand.  Let  ut  all 
heartily  resolve  again  on  this  sacred  ground, 
with  the  memory  of  the  exploits  and  the 
deeds  of  the  hero  of  Bunker  HUl  fresh  again 
in  our  minds,  that  with  God's  help  we  will 
keep  our  rendezvous  with  Destiny  and  pay 
fully  our  own  obligations  to  our  own 
generation. 


Tke  Late  RepresentatiTC  Piat  L.  Schwert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NZW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  June  19   (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  10),  1941 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD,  OF 
NEW  YORK 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  made 
by  me  on  the  life  and  services  of  the  late 
Representative  Plus  L.  Schwert.  I  should 
like  to  have  this  statement  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Memorials  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 

The  tragic  weight  of  a  profound  personal 
sorrow  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  speak 
appropriately  of  the  late  Pros  L.  Schwxxt. 
He  was  my  neighbor,  my  ally,  my  coUeague. 
and  my  true  friend.  I  became  associated 
with  him  many  years  ago,  and  that  associa- 
tion developed  Into  a  bond  of  conu-adeship 
which  can  never  be  completely  broken  so 
long  as  I  llTB. 


We  played  bastball  together,  we  attended 
social  affairs  together,  we  dealt  with  civic 
problems  togethttr,  we  conducted  political 
campaigns  togethi>r,  we  dwelt  together.  Thoee  . 
kinds  of  ties  make  parting  almost  unendur- 
able. 

Pros  L.  ScHWKRT  succeeded  me  as  Repre- 
sentative in  Coni;re6s  from  the  Forty-second 
District  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Last  No- 
vember he  was  reelected  to  that  post  of  honor 
and  reeponsibility.  Prior  to  his  s«-vloe  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  he  made  an  outstanding 
record  in  the  important  elective  office  of 
county  clerk  ol  the  county  of  Erie.  Pi 
ScHWKKT  made  friends  wherever  he  went, 
among  all  classes,  races,  creeds,  and  political 
parties.  He  deepised  bigotry,  indolence,  and 
selflEh  partisanehip.  He  possessed  a  rare 
and  enviable  philosophy  which  enabled  him 
to  see  only  good  In  his  fellow  man  and  which 
constantly  compelled  him  to  greater  and 
greater  public  service. 

Pi.  sterling  athlete  as  he  was,  knew  the 
rule  of  fair  play,  and  the  thousands  who  knew 
and  loved  him  attest  to  the  fact  that  he 
never  deviated  f:-om  that  cardinal  rule  which 
motivated  his  every  word  and  action. 

He  served  his  country  In  the  naval  service, 
he  served  his  community  In  numerous  re- 
sponsible official  and  imofficial  capacities, 
and  he  served  in  this  Congress  with  ever- 
lasting credit  to  his  name  and  to  his 
memory. 

I  cannot  recotmt  his  tragic  death.  It  came 
with  a  suddenness  that  was  merciful  to  him 
but  unspeakably  shocking  to  his  scores  of 
friends  who  were  with  him  at  the  time 

But  I  only  know  that  I  have  lost  one  of 
the  most  genuine  friends  that  any  man 
could  ever  have.  His  devotion  to  family  and 
to  friends,  his  allegiance  to  duty.  hU  belief 
in  truth  and  justice,  marked  him  not  only 
as  an  exemplary  citl:%n.  but  as  a  man  wealthy 
in  spiritual  qualities. 

It  is  with  a  profound  sense  of  futility  that 
I  endeavor  to  pay  tribute  to  his  memory. 
I  can  only  Join  thousands  of  others,  who 
held  for  him  tlte  highest  esteem  and  regard, 
in  calling  him  a  true  American,  a  great  man. 
and  one  whose  loss  It  is  difficult  for  hts 
friends,  his  community,  and  his  Nation  to 
sus'ixln. 

Our  sympathies  go  forth  to  his  kindly,  gen- 
teel, and  courageous  widow,  and  to  those 
others  who  were  close  and  dear  to  him 
through  family  bonds.  His  was  a  noble  char- 
acter, a  lovable  disposition,  a  Juct  and  con- 
scientious mind.  He  worked  too  hard,  be 
assumed  too  many  responsibilities,  he  over- 
taxed his  great  reservclr  of  physical  energy. 
He  was  youthful  in  spirit  and  in  years,  but 
the  burdens  he  carried  were  tco  heavy.  He 
gave  his  life  for  hts  country  and  in  the 
service  of  his  friends.  No  greater  tribute 
can  be  paid  to  any  man.  He  served  his  Ood 
and  his  Republic  faithfuUy.  No  greater 
loyalty  has  any  man. 


Flag  Day  Address  by  Senator  Wiky 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 


Thursday,  June  19    (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  10),  1941 


APPRitHfl  OF  HON.  ALEXANDER  WILET,  OF 
WISCONSIN 


Mr.  WILEY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  to  have  printed  in  tte 
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Record  &n  »ddress  deUvered  by  me  on 
Flag  Day.  June  14.  1941.  at  La  Crosse. 
Wis.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Elks' 
Lodge. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Brother  Norman  Sctaults.  Exalted  Ruler  of 
La  Crowe  Dka.  my  friend*,  and  brother  Elks. 
It  la  always  an  bonor  to  speak  on  the  subject 
of  the  Nation's  flag.  It  U  a  particular  bonor 
to  speak  on  that  subject  under  the  auspices 
of  a  group  wboae  reverence  for  the  flag  Is  so 
outetandlng  and  whose  Flag  Day  ceremonies 
are  so  inspiring. 

In  every  one  of  the  I.SO0  Elks  lodges 
throughout  the  Nation  comnjemoratlve  cere- 
monies are  held  In  June  in  honor  of  the  flag. 
In  so  honoring  the  flag  you  bonor  Elkdom 
Itwlf.  where  every  member  has  sworn  alle- 
giance to  th'^  flag  which  drapes  your  altar. 

Tour  organlxation.  by  lu  research  through- 
out the  years,  has  become  so  well  Informed 
on  flag  history  that  It  Is  almost  presump- 
ttiotu  for  me  to  attempt  to  discuss  that  his- 
tory here  today. 

Wt  ara  interested  In  that  history,  however, 
not  as  a  collection  of  facts,  but  because  It 
sheds  light  on  the  significance  of  our  flag 
and  what  It  symbolizes. 

We  knew  that  late  In  1T7S  there  was  a 
eommtitee  appointed  by  the  Continental 
Congress  to  consider  the  question  of  a  single 
flag  for  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  We  know  that 
a  flag  design  known  as  the  "Orand  Union 
Flag"  was  reconunended.  and  that  John  Paxil 
Jones  hoisted  this  flag  on  his  masthead  early 
In  December  of  1*^5.  and  we  know  moreover 
that  It  was  hoUted  over  the  headquarters  of 
General   George    Washington   at   Cambridge. 


Because  the  flag  did  not  have  a  com- 
pletely American  Identity,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral demand  for  a  new  design. 

On  June  14.  1777  the  Congress  provided  : 
"That  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be  13 
stripes  of  alternating  red  and  white,  and 
that  the  imlon  be  13  stars,  white,  on  a 
blue  fleld,  representing  a  new  constellation." 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  Philadel- 
phia Quakeress,  Betsy  Ross,  actually  made 
the  flrst  flag  at  her  upholstery  shop  on 
Arch  Street  In  Philadelphia,  but  we  do 
know,  however,  that  there  was  a  home-made 
flag  which  flew  over  Fort  Schuyler.  N.  Y..  on 
August  3.  1777.  when  the  fort  was  attacked 
by  the  British  and  the  Indians. 

That  was  probably  the  first  time  that 
the  United  SUtes  flag — as  we  first  knew 
It — was  flred  upon. 

That  flag  was  made  from  strips  of  »hlte 
torn  from  the  aoldlera'  shirts,  from  a  red 
petticoat  tMlonglng  to  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  soldiers,  and  from  a  blue  cloth  coat 
belonging  to  one  of  the  ofllcers. 

Svery  school  child  knows  that  the  orig- 
inal 13  stars  and  13  stripes  repreaented  the 
Thirteen  Original  Colonies.  Throughout  the 
years,  of  course,  the  flag  was  enlarged  and 
altered  in  design. 

Today  we  meet  to  commemorate  the  first 
authorization  by  Congress  on  Jiue  14.  1777 
of  Old  Olory.  Our  flag  Is  the  third  oldest 
of  aU  <tf  the  national  standards  of  the 
world,  and  It  has  a  long  and  honorable 
talatory. 

We  are  today  less  concerned  with  the  past 
history  than  the  future,  and  yet  we  can  Inter- 
pret the  future  only  In  the  light  of  what 
that  flag  has  symbolized  In  the  past. 

As  Henry  Ward  Beecher  said.  "Accept  It. 
then.  In  all  Its  fullness  of  meaning.  It  is 
not  a  painted  rag.  It  is  a  whole  national 
history.  It  Is  the  Constitution.  It  Is  the 
Government.  It  is  the  free  people  that  stand 
In  the  Government  on  the  Constitution. 
Forget  not  what  It  means;  and  for  the  sake 
of  its  Ideals,  be  true  to  your  coimtry's  flag." 
(Flag  story — teacher.) 

It  was  Just  164  years  ago  today  that  Con- 
mat  la  Indepandmot  HaU  In  Philadel- 


phia to  pass  a  resolution  that  Capt.  John 
Paul  Jones  was  to  be  appointed  to  command 
the  ship  Ranger.  That  was  the  same  day 
that  Congress  made  provision  for  a  flag  of 
the  United  States.  All  of  us  remember  John 
Paul  Jones"  famous  cry: 

"That  flag  and  I  are  twins,  born  the  same 
day  and  the  same  hour.  We  cannot  be  parted 
In  life  or  In  death.  So  long  as  we  can  float. 
we  shall  float  together;  If  we  must  sink,  we 
shall  go  down  as  one." 

When  John  Paul  Jones  raised  that  flag 
with  his  own  hands  on  the  staff  of  the  Ranger 
there  were  13  States  and  3.000,000  people. 
Today  our  State  of  Wisconsin  alone  has  a 
larger  population  than  the  entire  country 
had  at  that  time. 

Stretching  across  the  span  of  164  years, 
however,  the  convictions,  the  Ideals,  the 
hopes  of  131,000,000  people  are  one  with  those 
of  the  little  group  who  met  In  Philadelphia 
at  Independence  Hall  on  June  14,  1777. 

The  flag  has  been  altered  In  design  but  the 
convictions,  the  Ideals,  and  the  hopes  It 
represented  then  are  the  same  today. 

This  Is  the  same  flag  that  fluttered  over 
the  ragged  armies  of  George  Washington 
when  they  marched  Into  Yorktown.  It  is  the 
same  flag  that  was  carried  through  the  ice 
floes  of  the  Delaware  and  on  into  Trenton. 

It  is  the  same  flag  that  flew  at  Bunker 
Hill;  that  flew  at  Ticonderoga;  that  Perry 
carried  at  Lake  Erie;  that  flew  over  Law- 
rence as  he  died  on  the  deck  of  the  Chesa- 
peake. 

It  is  the  flag  that  flew  over  the  Alamo;  that 
was  flown  at  the  Little  Big  Horn  with  Custer. 
It  is  the  flag  that  stormed  the  heights  of 
Chapultepec. 

This  is  the  flag  that  was  with  Zachary 
Taylor  at  Buena  Vista,  with  Dewey  at  Manila 
Bay.  with  Jackson  at  New  Orleans,  with  the 
Rough  Riders  at  San  Juan  Hill:  that 
marched  with  our  boys  at  Chateau  Thierry 
and  In  the  battle  of  the  Argonne,  when  the 
Nation  ventured  forth  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.  It  is  the  flag  that  Byrd 
placed  at  the  South  Pole  and  Admiral  Perry 
placed  at  the  North  Pole. 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  this 
flag  has  represented  the  highest  Ideals  of  a 
great  nation  and  a  great  people  who  want  to 
live  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 

When  I  left  Washington  a  few  dajrs  ago  I 
saw  in  my  last  glimpse  of  Washington  as  the 
train  moved  out  of  the  city  the  Nation's  flag 
waving  over  the  Nation's  Capitol. 

It  is  the  same  flag  that  drapes  your  altar 
today.  It  Is  the  same  flag  that  has  flown  all 
over  otu*  land.  Whai  Is  impressive  about  this 
fact  Is  that  wherever  our  flag  Is  displayed 
throughout  the  lane  it  represents  one  people, 
one  nation.  Indivisible. 

When  that  flag  was  adopted  by  Congress 
there  were  13  distinct  Colonies  fighting  the 
mother  country.  They  had  one  objective  and 
that  objective  was  liberty 

This  flag  was  its  symbol  and  It  welded  those 
Thirteen  Colonies  Into  a  unified  confeder- 
ation. 

It  Is  my  fervent  belief  that  In  these  grave 
dajrs  our  flag  symbolizes  the  unity  of  our 
people,  a  imity  which  may  differ  on  policies 
but  which  is  eternally  the  same  on  ideals 

Our  first  task  then  today  is  to  forge  in  the 
American  conscloiisness  a  realization  of  what 
our  fiag  symbolizes.  Groups  such  as  this  one 
make  a  great  contribution  when  they  fociis 
the  attention  of  the  American  people  on  the 
deep  significance  of  our  flag — yes,  the  real 
meaning  of  that  flag.  (Fond  du  Lac  inci- 
dent.) 

We  are  too  prone  to  accept  our  fiag  and 
what  It  sjrmbollzes  as  the  free  birthright 
of  every  American.  It  Is  such  a  birthright, 
but  It  is  Imperative  for  us  to  realize  that 
It  Is  not  ours  alone,  that  It  belongs  also  to 
generations  yet  tmborn.  that  It  Is  ours  to 
cherish  as  trustees  and  to  pass  on  to  future 
generations  unsullied  and  unmarred.  as  the 
symbol  of  a  great,  free  people.  (Freedom  Is 
a  word  to  conjure  with  in  this  period;  we 
alone  of  the  people*  of  the  earth  possess  it.) 


That  Is  why  It  is  vital  for  us  to  realize 
what  It  symbolizes  as  It  files  across  the 
Continent  of  48  States  and  over  131,000.000 
people  who  give  It  allegiance. 

The  American  flag  symbolizes  so  much 
that  can  be  found  only  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men  that  It  again  seems  pre- 
sumptuous for  me  to  attempt  to  reduce 
its  Ideals  to  words. 

My  poor  evaluation  can  add  little  to  the 
glory  of  our  flag,  and  my  words  of  explana- 
tion are  no  more  eloquent  than  the  simple 
but  unspoken  undersundlng  which  may 
throb  In  the  heart  of  a  farm  boy  or  a 
tenement-bred  urchin  who  may  never  have 
read   of   the   history  of  his   flag. 

It  Is  with  deep  humility  that  I  consider 
the  significance  of  our  fiag  as  a  symbol. 

It  Is  a  symbol  of  our  Ideals,  of  our  prog- 
ress, of  our  liberties,  of  our  happiness,  of 
our  free-bom  American  Initiative,  of  our 
hopes,  our  ambitions,  our  history,  our 
prayers,  our  Inspiration,  our  patriotism,  our 
truth,  our  heroes. 

It  is  the  living  emblem  of  our  freedom, 
of  our  sacrifices,  of  our  fortitude,  of  our  rev- 
erence, of  oxir  equality,  of  our  Independence, 
of  our  sovereignty,  of  our  principles,  of  our 
righteousness,  our  Justice,  our  honor,  our 
sincerity — and  certainly  of  our  destiny. 

It  is  a  symbol  of  a  new  breed  of  men 
called  The  American.  We  stem  from  many 
blood  streams,  but  we  are  a  new  race, 
a  p>eculiar  people,  free  of  the  prejudices, 
hatreds,  and  limitations  of  other  people. 
Under  Heaven  we  are  Americans.  There  Is 
no  hyphen  there. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  today  to  pay 
homage  to  that  flag.  Ours  must  be.  as  It 
has  always  been,  more  than  a  Up  service. 
Ours  must  be  an  homage  expressed  In  our 
every  thought,  word,  and  deed.  Yes,  our 
Job  must  be,  in  this  hour  of  the  world's 
travail,  a  dedication  to  that  flag,  a  dedica- 
tion and  a  consecration  of  all  we  are  or 
hope  to  be. 

We  do  not  need  to  be  In  the  uniform  of 
our  country  to  live  the  allegiance,  the  loy- 
alty, the  obligations  we  owe  that  flag  of 
ovirs.  Part  of  the  story  of  the  American 
fiag  has  been  written  by  soldiers  In  blood 
on  the  snows  of  Valley  Forge  and  a  thou- 
sand battlefields,  but  another  part  of  the 
story  has  been  written  In  the  sweat  of  men 
who  carved  a  Nation  from  the  forests,  and 
In  the  tears  of  women  who  left  their  bones 
to  bleach  white  on  the  alkaline  sands.  Still 
another  part  of  the  story  of  the  American 
flag  has  been  written  In  the  dreams  and 
hopes  of  every  immigrant  who  came  to  these 
shores. 

The  story  of  America's  fiag  Is  written  not 
only  in  the  battles  for  Independence,  not  only 
in  the  battles  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  not 
only  In  the  battles  to  vindicate  our  sover- 
eignty, not  only  In  the  battles  against 
tyranny. 

It  is  written  also  In  the  steel  rails  which 
span  the  Nation,  in  the  great  forests  which 
fell  before  the  advance  of  the  frontiersman. 
It  is  written  in  factories.  In  great  skyscrapers, 
and  In  humble  homes.  In  sweat  and  tears  and 
strtiggle.  in  hope  and  prayers  and  living,  in  Joy 
and  laughter,  in  epic  lives  and  simple  lives. 
It  is  written  wherever  our  citizens  have  had 
great  ideals,  wherever  they  have  had  great 
convictions,  wherever  they  have  sacrificed  for 
a  worthy  cause.    It  is  all  there  in  that  flag 

The  American  flag  Is  a  symbol  of  peace. 
Here  In  our  land  we  are  one  people  with  one 
government.  We  do  not  police  our  State 
borders.  We  do  not  police  men's  minds,  or 
men's  hearts,  or  men's  thoughts.  The  free- 
dom of  the  open  spaces,  sky  and  sea  Is  ours. 
No  tyrant  soul  possesses  us. 

We  who  live  imder  the  flag  believe  In  in- 
spiring allegiance,  not  by  hatred,  fear,  and 
oppression,  but  by  the  common  bond  of  tol- 
erance, love,  and  service. 

Today  the  world  Is  on  fire,  and  we  owe  an 
obligation  to  our  Nation,  to  the  flag,  to  tha 
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family  circle,  and  to  our  love  of  God  to  keep 
that  fire  from  our  shores.  Therefore  we  must 
prepare  for  any  eventuality. 

It  Is  our  sacred  obligation  that  our  Nation 
shall  not  be  filled  with  hatred  and  Intoler- 
ance. We  must  always  be  unified.  It  Is  our 
obligation  that  whatever  cause  we  undertake 
must  be  undertaken  because  of  the  high  call- 
ing of  lofty  Ideals. 

We  must  not  embark  upon  any  course  be- 
cause of  lust  or  hatred  or  emotion.  We  miist 
not  embark  upon  any  course  of  tyranny  or 
conquest. 

Our  land  must  remain  a  haven  and  a  ref- 
uge for  the  oppressed.  There  must  never  be 
a  period  of  witch  burning  In  the  United 
States.  There  must  never  be  oppression  in 
this  land.      ^ 

There  must  never  be  an  indifference  in  this 
country  to  our  problems,  whether  they  be 
economic,  military,  or  ideological.  There 
must  be  a  consclo\isness  of  our  problems  and 
a  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  to  meet  those 
problems.  Believing  we  have  a  great  treasure 
here,  we  must  throw  a  shield  of  protection 
around  It  so  that  no  saboteur,  fifth  col- 
umnist, or  foreign  "Ism"  shall  find  lodgment 
here. 

There  must  be  a  reaffirmation  of  our  spir- 
itual obligation.  There  must  be  a  continual 
prayer  in  our  hearts  to  the  Creator  for  guid- 
ance and  the  continuance  of  His  goodness  and 
mercy.  There  must  be  a  perpetual  desire  In 
our  hearts  to  prove  worthy  of  this  goodness 
and  mercy. 

In  our  Individual  Uvea  and  In  our  Gov- 
ernment, we  must  stand  for  moral  Integrity 
and  truth.  We  must  continually  strive  for 
domestic  tranqulUity,  for  freedom  and  equal 
opportunity  for  every  man. 

We  must  continually  strive  for  domestic 
peace.  We  must  live  for  the  blessings  of 
human  liberty  and  American  resourceful- 
cess  and  Initiative. 

We  must  continually  bulwark  our  faith 
against  the  snares  and  delusions  of  totali- 
tarian systems.  We  must  continually  strive 
for  a  nation  of  laws  rather  than  a  nation 
of  edicts. 

In  a  drab,  dislUusioned  world  (but  In  a 
world  in  which  we  can  live  gloriously,  as 
Americans)  we  must  continue  an  orderly 
march  with  all  the  fervor  of  our  belief 
toward  a  dynamic  and  growing  democracy, 
to  live  In  honor,  ^o  keep  our  aspirations 
and  our  Ideals  high,  and  to  forge  toward 
a  high  destiny  with  a  prayer  In  our  hearts 
that  the  God  of  cur  fathers  will  continue  to 
guide  and  guard  us. 

This  Is  no  time  to  hide  behind  the  flag. 
It's  a  time  to  support  what  It  stands  for. 

Oh,  my  feUow  citizens,  curs  Is  a  tryst 
with  destiny.  Tired,  worn  humanity  is 
looking  to  us  to  keep  the  torch  of  reason, 
of  tolerance,  of  Christianity,  of  liberty,  alive, 
so  that  when  this  holocaust  Is  over,  poor  be- 
nighted mankind  can  find  its  way  back  to  the 
light,  such  as  we  possess  under  this  flag. 
May  we,  under  God  and  our  fiag,  prove  equal 
and  worthy  of  this  great  cause. 


Hat  England  Taken  the  United  States 
Without  Firinf  a  Shot? 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  19,  1941 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  group 
of  businessmen  in  my  district,  willing  to 
put  up  capital  to  help  our  national  de- 


fense, came  to  Washington  to  secure 
priority  on  steel  and  power  from  the 
Boulder  Dam.  They  were  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  extracting  magnesium 
from  certain  deposits  in  Nevada.  They 
asked  for  no  money  from  the  Govern- 
ment. They  were  finally  turned  over  to 
John  C.  Jones,  an  Englishman,  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  employed  in 
the  O.  P.  M.  He  told  these  men  they 
could  not  secure  the  power  or  the  prior- 
ity. How  do  you  like  that — an  alien  tell- 
ing our  citizens  what  they  can  or  cannot 
do. 

Now,  this  Englishman.  Jones,  is  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States — therefore 
he  cannot  take  an  oath  of  ofQce.  He  is 
getting  his  per  diem  from  the  United 
States  Government.  In  due  time.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  shall  demand  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation. It  looks  to  me  as  if  the 
British  have  taken  over  the  United  States 
without  firing  a  shot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  reputable  Cleveland 
businessmen  to  whom  I  refer  have  a 
process  to  extract  magnesium,  a  metal 
that  is  rare  and  vitally  necessary  to  na- 
tional defense.  My  information  is  that 
because  they  refused  to  disclose  this  for- 
mula to  the  English  technical  adviser. 
Mr.  Jones,  who  is  employed  in  the  alu- 
minum section  of  the  O.  P.  M.,  they 
were  refused  a  certificate  of  convenience 
and  necessity  to  secure  power  from  Boul- 
der Dam  to  go  into  production. 

Boulder  Dam  is  a  project  built  by  the 
taxpayers  of  America,  and  I  vigorously 
object  to  any  alien,  no  matter  who  he  is, 
making  final  decisions  on  the  question  of 
the  power  that  we  taxpayers  of  America 
helped  to  create.  The  suspicion  is  prev- 
alent among  many  Members  of  Congress 
that  British  capital  and  in  many  cases 
money  furnished  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  British  capital  seeks  to 
control  the  production  of  aluminum  and 
magnesium  in  this  country. 

To  me  it  seems  to  be  dangerous,  to  say 
the  least,  for  the  Government  to  permit 
employment  of  aliens  who  however  sin- 
cere they  may  be,  would  be  inclined  to 
discriminate  in  favor  of  their  own  na- 
tionals against  citizens  of  this  country. 

The  information  furnished  me  on  this 
British  subject,  Mr.  Jones,  is  that  he  was 
employed  as  a  metallurgist  in  the  British 
Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd.,  Warrington,  Eng- 
land, and  also  consulting  metallurgist, 
Arthur  Seligman  and  Co.,  Ltd^  New  York 
City. 

I  make  no  complaint  about  the  British 
Purchasing  Commission,  who  are  em- 
ploying hundreds  of  their  nationals  here 
in  Washington,  so  long  as  they  are  paid 
by  the  British  Government,  but  I  stren- 
uoifely  object  to  any  agency  of  our  Gov- 
ernment delegating  final  authority  to  an 
alien  to  dictate  to  American  business- 
men. Just  as  the  precious  metal  of  mag- 
nesium shines,  equally  does  this  disclo- 
sure, in  my  opinion,  stink. 

How  long  will  the  Congress  supinely 
submit  to  the  influence  of  our  British 
plotters,  whom  we  saved  from  destruc- 
tion in  the  last  World  War  and  made 
possible  their  continuation  as  a  world 
power,  only  to  have  them  subsequently 
llteraliy  thumb  their  noses  at  us  and  term 
us  "Uncle  Shylock  " 

The  schemers  of  Union  Now,"  with  the 
new  flag  they  propose,  seem  already  to 


have  taken  shape.  The  matter  needs  a 
complete  investigation  l)efore  it  is  too 
late.  American  labor  and  American 
businessmen  need  not  take  it  on  the  chin 
under  the  guise  of  national  defense, 
which,  interpreted,  means  defense  for  the 
British  Empire  and  not  the  United  States 
of  America.  If  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress want  to  subscribe  to  Union  Now 
and  make  of  Congress  a  British  Parlia- 
ment, where  they  can  be  addressed  as  the 
Right  Honorable  Smith  or  Jones,  from 
Devonshire  or  Lancashire,  well  and  good; 
but,  thank  God,  there  are  some  of  us  left 
who  will  insist  we  operate  as  we  have 
from  the  l>eginnlng  of  the  Continental 
Congress  down  to  the  present  aay,  and 
that  we  will  insist  that  the  portrait  of 
George  Washington  still  adorn  the  Halli 
of  Congress,  and  that  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress be  read  religiously  each  year  on  the 
22d  of  February. 

If  Union  Now  ever  takes  hold,  per- 
haps the  expatriated  American  Lady 
Astor  may  once  more  take  up  citizenship 
in  Virginia  and  run  for  Parliament  from 
the  hound  country,  once  the  home  of  the 
immortal  Patrick  Henry. 

Instead  of  singing  God  Bless  America, 
let  us  sing  God  Save  America,  after  this 
fashion: 

God  save  America 

From  British  rule. 

Stand  beside  her  and  guide  her 

From  the  schemers  who  would  make  of  her 

a  fool. 
From  Lexington  to  Torktown. 
Prom  blood-stained  Valley  Forge, 
God  save  America 
From  a  King  named  George. 


Addresses  Loncheon  of  the  Pilfrims 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or  CIORGU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  June  19    (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  10),  1941 


ADDRESS   BY    AMBASSADOR   WIMANT 


Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
made  by  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  Hon.  John  G.  Winant,  at 
the  luncheon  of  the  Pilgrims  on  Tuesday, 
March  18.  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  {Hinted  in  the  RsoHto, 
as  follows: 

The  Pilgrims'  limcheon  gives  me  the  first 
opportunity  to  express  formally  and  publicly 
my  deep  appreciation  of  the  extraordinary 
welcome  that  I  have  received  since  my  ar- 
rival in  England.  I  realize  that  In  honoring 
me  you  wish  to  do  bonor  to  my  coimtry,  but 
I  would  like  to  say  that  your  personal  llnd- 
ness  to  me  in  doing  It  wUl  always  be  cherished 
and  remembered. 

I  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  convey  to 
the  American  people  some  measure  of  th« 
warmth  and  sincerity  you  have  shown  their 
representative.  The  poUclea  which  draw 
your  country  and  mine  mere  closely  together 
in  face  of  a  common  peril  are  poUcies  to 
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met  tn  Indepwidenot  H*U  tn  PhUadel-  i   alone  of  tHe  peoples  of  the  earth  possess  It.)    |  obligation  to  our  Nation,  to  the  flag,  to  the 
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which  the  Anwrlcan  people  as  a  whole  hare 
aolemnl;  committed  themaelyee. 

I  aball.  of  course,  do  what  little  lies  within 
my  power  to  carry  out  thoee  policies,  but  It 
le  the  great  mass  of  American  people,  work- 
ing tn  the  factorlee  vnd  In  the  shipyards  and 
on  the  farms,  who  are  building  the  arsenals 
and  the  granaries  for  democracy's  defense. 
It  is  they  who  with  their  labor  and  resources 
will  provide  the  tool*— the  shlpe.  the  planes, 
the  guns,  the  ammunition  and  the  food — for 
all  those  here  and  everywhere,  hlc  et  ubique. 
as  It  Is  written  on  the  Pilgrims'  crest,  who 
defend  with  their  lives  freedom  s  frontiers. 
The  American  peopie  have  now  girded  them- 
selves to  provide  these  things  with  the  ut- 
most speed,  in  the  greatest  volume,  and  with 
•11  the  skill  at  then  command 

At  different  periods  of  hf  tory  it  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  one  nutlon  o'  group  of  nations 
rather  then  another  to  guurd  and  defend  the 
frontiers  of  freedom  and  clvlllMtlon  Each 
nation  or  group  of  nations  to  which  that  lot 
has  fallen  has  gainea  from  it  Its  finest  tradi- 
tions and  most  enduring  heritage  Nations. 
like  Individuals,  derive  greatness  from  deeds 
which  benefit  not  themselves  alone  but  all 
mankind. 

It  was  England's  proud  prlvUege  to  give  to 
the  world  Magna  Carta,  the  conception  of 
due  process  and  equal  protection  of  the  law. 
a  conception  cherished  today  by  free  men 
tirwywherc. 

It  was  America's  privilege  to  give  to  the 
world  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of 
which  Abraham  Uncoln  said:  "It  was  not  the 
mere  matter  of  separation  of  the  CkJlonles 
from  the  motherland,  but  that  sentiment  In 
the  Declaration  which  gave  liberty  not  only  to 
the  people  of  this  country  but  hope  to  all  the 
world  for  all  future  Ume.  It  was  that  which 
gave  promise  that  In  due  time  the  weight 
would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all  men 
and  that  all  would  have  an  equal  chance  " 
Today  I  believe  that  the  British  people  are 
happy  to  recognize  that  the  ideas  embodied 
Ir  the  Declaration  of  Independence  were  the 
Ideas  of  Chatham  and  Burke  as  well  as  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  that  those 
ideas  helped  to  create  not  only  the  American 
Republic  but  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Free  Nations 

It  was  the  privilege  of  France,  notwith- 
standing the  excesses  of  the  RevoluUon.  to 
give  undying  meaning  to  the  words,  -liberty, 
fraternity,  equality."  words  which  will  for- 
ever ring  m  the  ears  of  those  who  fight  In 
freedom's  cause. 

But  I  wovild  not  have  you  Ijelleve  that  I 
think  that  the  cause  of  freedom  Is  the  cause 
of  any  one  nation  or  group  of  nnUons.  The 
cause  of  freedom  U  the  cause  of  all  men 
everywhere.  The  history  of  freedom  Is  the 
history  of  clvlllaed  man.  to  which  all  nations, 
not  excepting  the  nations  now  held  en- 
thralled by  the  dlcutors.  have  In  the  past 
made  notable  contributions. 

Today  It  Is  the  honor  and  deetlny  of  the 
British  people  to  man  the  bridgehead  of  hu- 
manity's hopes.  It  Is  their  privilege  to  stand 
•gainst  ruthless  and  powerful  dictators  who 
would  destroy  the  lessons  of  2.000  years  of 
history  It  Is  your  destiny  to  ssy  to  them. 
"Here  you  shall  not  pass."  Tou  Lsve  said  so 
little — you  hsve  done  so  much.  It  is  all 
part  of  a  soldier's  faith  to  have  known  great 
things  and  to  be  content  with  silence. 

Never  in  any  struggle  between  barbarism 
•nd  dvlllaatlon  has  so  much  been  at  stake. 
Nasl-;sm  has  called  Into  question  every  tenet 
In  the  faith  of  dvillaed  man.  It  has  refused 
to  recognise  the  dignity  of  man  as  a  human 
Individual.  It  has  deliberately  and  ruth- 
lessly denied  to  man  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  religion,  and  equality  before  the  law. 

The  world  has  known  tyranny  before,  but 
never  tyranny  more  cruel  and  absolute  or  as 
relentlessly  organised.  For  na«l-lsm  has 
stolen  snd  run  smuck  with  the  great  Inven- 
of  free  and  inquiring  minds,  and  has 


set  about  tising  them,  not  to  liberate,  but  to 
enslave  the  human  spirit. 

Peace-loving  peoples  are  slow  to  believe 
that  others  are  plotting  their  destruction  and 
the  obliteration  of  everything  they  hold  dear. 
But  once  aroused  to  the  dangers,  once  con- 
vinced that  they  cannot  live  In  peace  with 
those  bent  on  their  destrurtlon.  tolerant  and 
peace-loving  peoples  have  within  them  latent 
resourcefulness,  energy,  and  fortitude  that 
tyranny  can  neither  match  nor  master. 

In  the  struggle  against  the  Nazis,  the 
people  of  Britain  hold  the  front  line  but 
they  do  not  stand  Isolated  and  alone.  Your 
dominions  and  your  colonies  are  mustering 
their  forces  to  bring  you  ever-Increasing  aid. 
America,  as  President  Roosevelt  said  last  Sat- 
virday  night,  "has  gone  Into  action."  It  Is 
mobilizing  with  eve'-growlng  speed  Its  tre- 
mendous resources  to  make  available  to  you 
the  sinews  of  war. 

On  every  continent.  In  every  country,  on 
every  Island— wherever  there  are  men  and 
women  who  value  freedom  and  love  liberty — 
you  have  friends  and  allies.  Your  magnifi- 
cent resistance  has  not  only  moved  other 
democracies  Into  action,  it  has  given  new 
hope  and  new  courage  to  the  Czechs,  the 
Poles,  the  IXitch.  the  Danes,  the  Norwegians, 
the  Belgians,  and  the  French.  Even  today 
throughout  the  continent  of  Europe  there  are 
legions  who  yearn  for  your  victory,  which 
means  freedom  for  them  as  well  as  for  you. 

The  great  mass  of  common  men  the  world 
over  are  not  deceived  by  the  Nazis'  ttlk  of  a 
new  order.  They  realize  that  there  Is  no 
order  or  Lecurity  In  tyranny.  They  want 
what  the  British  people  want.  They  want 
what  the  American  people  want.  They  want 
a  friendly  civilized  world  of  free  peoples  In 
which  Christian  vlrtties  anJ  moral  values  are 
not  spurned  as  decadent  and  outmoded — a 
world  where  honest  work  Is  recognized  and 
a  man  can  own  himself. 

They  have  not  lost  their  faith  In  Individual 
liberty  and  the  democratic  way  of  life.  They 
are  not  content  to  be  deprived  of  these  free- 
doms which  they  know  to  be  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  man.  They  desire  freedom  of 
speech  and  expression.  They  desire  freedom 
to  worship  God  In  accordance  with  their  own 
conscience.  They  desire  freedom  from  want, 
or.  If  I  may  borrow  the  words  used  by  your 
Prime  Minister  In  a  broadcast  to  America 
spoken  more  than  2  years  ago,  they  desire  a 
"world  of  Increasing  hope  and  enjoyment  for 
the  common  man — the  world  of  honored  tra- 
dition and  expanding  science."  Lastly,  they 
desire  freedom  from  the  fear  of  armed  aggres- 
sion. They  know  that  those  freedoms  cannot 
be  had  In  a  world  dominated  by  totalitarian 
tyranny.  They  know  that  those  freedoms  can 
be  won  only  by  your  victory. 

The  free  peoples  of  the  world  have  come  to 
realize  that  the  enslavement  of  one  nation 
Is  a  threat  to  the  lllierty  of  all  nations.  This 
Is  the  significance  of  the  world  situation- 
clearer  today  than  ever  before.  The  peoples 
of  the  world  were  not,  and  dare  not,  destined 
for  subjugation  to  the  will  of  others.  There 
is  no  people  or  race  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility or  endowed  with  the  ability  to  domi- 
nate the  world. 

But  we  must  recognize  chat  the  Well- 
being  of  men  and  of  nations  has  become 
Interwoven  with  the  well-being  of  other 
men  and  other  nitlons  in  a  degree  that 
would  have  been  Inconceivable  a  few  short 
decades  ago.  A  much  greater  degree  of  co- 
operation Is  required  between  men  and  be- 
tween nations  than  was  necessary  before 
the  days  when  the  engine  and  the  dynamo 
came  to  Influence  our  lives.  That  coopera- 
tion can  give  to  the  great  mass  of  men  and 
women  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  our 
forefathers  would  have  ever  dreamed  pos- 
sible. 

While  we  have  accepted  the  machine,  we 
have  not  always  learned  to  cooperate  with 


one  another  to  make  the  machine  the  ser- 
vant and  not  the  master  of  mankind. 

Never  has  man  been  able  to  Uve  unto 
himself  alone,  but  never  has  It  been  so 
necessary  for  man  to  live  and  work  and  co- 
operate with  his  feUowmen  as  It  Is  today. 

In  an  Interdependent  world  men  must 
cooperate,  dominate  or  perish.  Fear  that 
their  neighbors  may  seek  to  dominate  them 
has  caused  too  many  men  to  think  that  they 
should  dominate  their  neighbors. 

It  ha-  been  that  fear  in  the  past  which 
has  too  frequently  blinded  men  to  their 
common  interests,  and  has  set  class  against 
class,  and  nation  against  nation. 

It  Is  that  fear  which  Is  the  root-cause  of 
the  counter-revolution— the  effort  of  the 
few  to  impose  by  force  their  will  upon  the 
many— a  fear  that  has  brought  so  much 
grief  to  our  generation. 

It  U  that  fear  of  other  men  and  other 
nations  which  dictators  and  demagogues 
have  exploited  not  to  give  men  their  free- 
dom but  to  enslave  them.  It  Is  that  fear 
that  the  cooperation  of  free  men  and  free 
nations  alone  can  and  will  overcome. 

The  road  ahead  Is  hard.  The  lost  years 
are  gone.  A  new  spirit  Is  abroad.  Free 
peoples  are  again  cooperating  to  win  a  free 
world  and  no  tyranny  can  frustrate  their 
hopes.  Those  who  now  suffer  and  die  In  this 
effort  do  so  for  the  conunon  good  of  the  free 
peoples  of  the  earth  who  shall  follow  after 
them,  and  who,  with  the  help  of  God,  shaU 
build  from  these  sacrifices  a  citadel  of  free- 
dom so  strong  that  force  may  never  again 
seek  Its  destruction. 

So  far  as  your  people  and  our  people  are 
concerned.  I  hope  that  we  may  work  together 
in  the  spirit  of  the  moving  words  which  your 
poet  laureate.  Mr.  John  Masefleld,  addressed 
to  me  on  my  coming  to  England.  May  I 
read  them  to  you? 

"Two  with  like  laws  and  language  should  be 
friends. 
Whatever  enmities  have  marred  a  past, 

A  future  with  good  will  may  make  amends 
And  build  a  new  world  happier  than  the 
last. 

"Your   coming   and    your    friendship    are   a 

cheer. 

If  yours  and  ours  will  but  understand, 

Earth's  future  children  will  not  live  in  fear. 

Nor  deed  of  spirit  die  by  deed  of  hand." 

May  we  help  one  another  build  a  new 
world  happier  than  the  last  so  that  earth's 
future  children  will  not  live  In  fear. 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  inspiring 
address  delivered  at  New  York  City  on 
June  17, 1941,  by  the  able  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada.  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  words 
of  Introduction,  and  you,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, for  the  warmth  of  the  welcome  you 
have  so  generously  accorded  me. 

I  speak  to  you  tonight  as  the  head  of  the 
government  of  a  country  which,  for  almost  2 
years,  has  been  actively  and  unitedly  at  war. 
In  accepting  your  Invitation.  I  have  not  been 
unmindful  that,  though  It  was  extended  by 
Canadian  friends,  I,  nevertheless,  would  be 
speaking  in  a  coimtry  other  than  my  own  and 
to  citizens  or  residents  of  a  nation  which  Is  at 
peace — or  at  least,  ofllclally  at  peace. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.,  my  words  will  be  heard  by  many 
of  your  fellow  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
I  believe  they  wlU  be  not  less  anxious  than 
you  are  to  be  told,  at  first  hand,  facts  con- 
cerning Canada's  war  effort. 

You  have  asked  me  to  tell  you  something 
of  the  causes  and  ideals  which  led  us  to  take 
up  arms:  something  of  what  Canada  Is  do- 
ing, and  has  been  doing,  as  a  nation  at  war: 
something,  too,  of  our  hopes  for  the  world 
which  win  rise  when  peace  comes  again  to 
bless  mankind. 

The  Canadian  people  entered  this  war  of 
their  own  free  will.  As  one  people,  we  made 
the  momentous  decision  by  the  free  vote  of 
a  free  Parliament.  Our  declaration  of  war 
was  signed  by  the  King  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  His  Majesty's  Canadian  Min- 
isters. The  King's  proclamation  was  In  the 
name  of  Canada.  We!,  in  Canada,  were  as  free 
to  make  war  or  to  atjstaln  from  making  war, 
as  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  free 
to  make  war  or  to  abstain  from  making  war. 

PARLIAMENT    ACTED   PBOMPTLT 

The  decision  of  the  Canadian  Parliament 
was  given  as  soon  aflter  the  outbreak  of  war 
as  Parliament  could  be  called  together.  It 
was  a  prompt  and  united  decision.  There 
was  no  hesitation.  There  was  no  compulsion. 
We  knew  hvimanity's  cry  was  upon  us  all. 
We  took  our  stand  as  a  free  and  Independent 
people  who  wished  to  do  their  utmost  to 
thwart  aggression,  to  maintain  freedom,  to 
crush  the  cursed  creed  of  nazl-lsm,  to  pre- 
clude world  domination  by  any  power,  and 
to  end  forever,  if  that  were  possible,  the 
substitution  of  force  for  reason  as  an  instru- 
ment of  national  policy. 

Our  people  went  to  war  for  the  sake  of 
Canada,  but  not  for  Canada  alone.  We  went 
to  war  as  well  for  the  sake  of  Britain,  for 
North  American  civilization  which  we  are 
proud  to  defend,  and  for  the  sake  of  that 
humanity  which  Is  above  all  nations.  We 
saw  clearly  that  Canadian  freedom,  that 
~  North  American  freedom,  was  one  with 
British  freedom. 

We  went  to  war  ait  Britain's  side  because 
we  believed  hers  to  be  the  right  side.  We 
committed  ourselves  to  her  cause  because  It 
was  our  cause — the  righteous  cause  of  the 
liberty  of  nations,  great  and  small,  and  of  all 
men,  great  and  humble,  rich  and  poor.  If 
Britain  had  not  been  on  what  we  believed 
to  be  the  side  of  rilghteousness,  the  cause 
for  which  she  had  taken  up  arms  would  not 
have  been  our  cause.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  Britain,  or  no  Britain,  Canada  would 
never  have  entered  the  war  if,  at  the  outset, 
our  country  had  not  seen  the  issue  clearly  for 
Itself  and  believed  it  to  be  what  all  free 
peoples  know  It  to  be  today. 

MOTni    IS    IjttTMAN    FREEDOM 

In  our  unhesltatiijig  decision  and  our  ac- 
tion which  followed,  we  were  true  to  our- 
selves. For  If  any  nation  was  ever  Inspired 
by  high  Ideals,  unselfish  motives,  and  a  pas- 
sion for  human  freedom  and  social  and  na- 
tional Justice  that  l^md  was  and  is  Canada. 
We  have  a  national  history  without  stain  of 
aggression,  exploitation,  or  territorial  greed. 
We  have  worked  always  in  patience  for  peace. 

In  our  dealings  with  other  nations  we  have 
been   amongst    the  Iforeinost   exponents    of 
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conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration,  and 
the  most  consistent  advocates  of  international 
good  wUl  and  understanding. 

We  are  nationally  minded  because  as  Ca- 
nadians we  are  free  and  independent.  But 
we  see  no  escape,  no  safety,  no  refuge  in 
national  isolation.  We  are  -IntemationaUy 
minded  because  our  people  know  that  a 
threat  to  freedom  anywhere  is  a  threat  to 
freedom  everywhere.  We  know  that  there 
are  no  longer  any  geographical  defenses 
strong  enough  In  themselves  to  prevent  the 
onset  of  aggression.  We  know  that  tyrannical 
ambition,  once  it  overleaps  Itself,  will  over- 
leap every  boundary,  whether  it  be  mountain 
or  sea 

Knowing  these  things,  and  realizing  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  we  entered  the  con- 
flict— English-speaking  Canadians.  French- 
speaking  Canadians — as  a  united  nation. 

FRENCH    CANADIANS    VNITXD 

Dont  let  anyone  dare  to  tell  you  that 
French-speaking  Canada  is  not  on  the  side 
of  freedom  in  this  war.  The  union  of  the 
children  of  New  France  and  their  English- 
speaking  brothers  which  fashioned  the  Cana- 
dian nation  remains  unbroken  and  will  always 
so  remain. 

The  generosity  of  our  citizenship,  into 
which  men  of  many  races  have  been  freely 
welcomed,  has  been  repaid  by  unquestioned 
loyalty  to  our  institutions  and  our  cause. 

As  soon  as  the  cloud  on  the  horizon,  no 
larger  than  Hitler's  hand,  resolved  itself  Into 
the  storm  of  conflict,  we  determined  that  we 
would  not  wait  until  the  enemy  was  at  our 
gates.  We  went  to  meet  him  at  sea,  in  the 
air.  and  on  land.  Against  total  war.  we  have 
brought,  and  shall  continue  to  bring,  total 
efforts. 

For  nearly  2  years  we  have  been  at  war. 
In  the  war  we  have  had  from  the  begirming 
two  major  tasks.  We  continue  to  play  two 
major  parts.  Like  Britain,  we  are  a  nation  at 
war  with  all  the  power  of  our  resources  and 
all  the  strength  of  our  will.  For  nearly  2 
years  we  have  gathered  our  strength  as  we 
have  taken  our  allotted  place  in  the  conflict. 
Our  soldiers,  our  sailors,  and  our  airmen  are 
with  Britain  and  her  other  allies  in  the  front 
line  of  battle.  Our  forces  on  land,  at  sea, 
and  in  the  air  have  been,  and  are  being, 
equipped  and  maintained  at  our  own  ex- 
pense. In  addition,  like  the  United  States, 
we  are  helping  Britain  by  sending  to  her,  to 
the  limit  of  our  capacity,  the  products  of  our 
factories,  our  farms,  our  forests,  and  our 
mines. 

CITES  CANADA'S  WAR  EFFORT 

The  task  of  arming  and  fighting  as  a  na- 
tion is  our  own  free  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  freedom.  The  task  of  aiding  Britain  with 
munitions  and  money  is  an  additional  effort 
which  Canada  Is  also  making  for  the  common 
cause. 

With  the  United  States,  and  like  the  United 
States,  we  are  helping  to  provide  the  tools. 
With  Britain  and  like  Britain,  we  are  doing 
our  utmost  to  help  flnish  the  Job. 

May  I  now  give  you  some  concrete  facts 
and  figures.  I  make  no  apology  for  giving 
them  in  almost  the  same  terms  I  used  in  our 
Parliament  Just  before  it  adjourned  last  week. 

In  the  nearly  2  years  Canada  has  been  at 
war,  cur  own  effort  in  men  and  materials  has 
steadily  gained  in  momentum,  in  volume,  and 
In  power.  Every  month  sees  more  Caiiadlan 
troops,  more  Canadian  sailors,  and  more  Ca- 
nadian airmen  added  to  the  number  of  the 
defenders  of  Britain,  the  defenders  of  freedom. 

For  a  considerable  time  we  have  had  an 
Army  corps  of  two  divisions  In  the  British 
Isles.  They  are  in  key  positions,  helping  to 
guard  and  to  garrison  the  vital  citadel,  the 
retention  of  which  may  well  decide  the  war. 
We  have  made  known  to  all  the  world  that 
our  forces  overseas  are  ready  to  go,  and  that 
we  are  equally  ready  to  have  them  go,  wher- 
ever their  services  may  count  for  most.  We 
shall,  within  the  present  year,  dispatch  to 
Britain  two  additional  divisions;  one,  a  third 


infantry  division;  the  other,  an  armored 
division.  We  are  also  sending  a  Unk  bri- 
gade and  many  reinforcements.  Some  of 
these  forces  are  already  In  Britain,  others 
are  on  their  way.  This  Is  apart  altogether 
from  the  active  forces  we  are  retaining  In 
Canada. 

SHIPS  AND  PLANES  ACTIVS 

Ships  of  Canada's  Na\'y  have  been  engeged 
with  British  sltlps  in  the  coastal  waters  of 
Britain.  They  are  now  taking  an  Increas- 
ingly Important  part  In  the  defense  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  in  the  duties  of  convoy- 
lug  supplies  and  men  on  the  great  passage- 
way of  the  Atlantic  so  vital  not  only  to  the 
present  of  Britain,  but  also  to  the  future  of 
Canada,  and  of  the  United  States.  You  al- 
ready know  that  some  of  our  destroyers — 
like  a  much  larger  number  in  the  British 
fleet — were,  only  a  few  months  ago,  flying 
the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Canadian  airmen  and  Canadian  squadrons 
have,  from  the  beginning,  been  taking  their 
part  in  the  Battle  of  Britain.  Every  day 
their  number  Is  being  increased  by  graduates 
from  the  British  Commonwealth  Air  Train- 
ing Plan.  Th:s  plan  Is  In  the  nature  of  • 
partnership  under  which  Canadian,  Austra- 
lian, New  Zealand,  and  British  pilots  and 
airmen,  and.  I  am  happy  to  say,  hundreds 
of  young  Americans  as  well,  are  being 
trained  as  air  fighters  in  the  flying  schools 
of  the  wide  spaces  of  Canada.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  about  a  hundred  establishments 
are  in  ftiU  operation.  From  this  source  Is 
flowing  to  Britain  an  evergrowing  stream  of 
pilots,  observers,  and  gunners.  They  have 
crossed  to  Britain  In  thousands,  and  wlU 
continue  to  cross  in  ever  increasing  numbers. 

We  have  recently  sent  to  Britain  1,000 
radio   technicians. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  figures  to  show 
what  our  nation  of  11,500,000  people  has 
contributed  in  manpower.  In  order  that 
their  slgnlflcance  may  be  fully  appreciated, 
let  me  resolve  those  figures  in  terms  of  the 
130,000,000  who  inhabit  the  United  States. 

THREE    HUNDRIX    THOUSAND    IN     ARMED    FORCES 

We  have  in  our  active  armed  forces  300,- 
000  men  In  comparable  figures  the  300.000 
men  In  the  Army,  Navy,  and  air  forces  are 
equivalent  to  well  over  3X>00.000  In  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  In  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force 
55,000  men.  That  number  is  equivalent  to 
far  more  than  half  a  million  men  In  the 
air  services  of  this  covintry. 

Service  outside  Canada  In  the  Canadian 
army,  navy,  and  air  force  is  voluntary. 
Eighty  thousand  volunteers  are  already  In 
Britain.  For  home  defense  we  have  com- 
pulsory military  service.  Today  every  able- 
bodied  young  man  of  21  is  called  up  for 
training  for  service  in  Canada  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war,  unless  he  chooses  to  en- 
list for  service  overseas.  Some  170,000  men 
are  enrolled  In  the  reserve  army  and  are 
subject  to  caU  for  local  defense.  In  the 
defense  of  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts, 
the  army,  navy,  and  air  force  act  In  close 
and  constant  cooperation.  Canada's  armed 
forces  are  sharing,  too.  In  the  defense  of  the 
Island  outposts  of  North  America,  the  West 
Indies,  and  Newfoundland.  For  a  year, 
Canadian  troops  were  also  stationed  In  Ice- 
land. 

We  have  therefore  prepared  ourselves  for  » 
twofold  duty.  One  duty,  as  we  see  It,  Is  to 
meet  the  aggressor  In  the  front  line  of  aggres- 
sion. That  te  our  duty  to  freedom  and  hu- 
manity. Another  duty,  which  U  a  part  of 
that  already  mentioned.  Is  to  be  prepared  to 
resist  the  aggressor  If  he  reaches  the  shores  of 
America.  That  Is  a  duty  we  share  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  believe  I  am 
not  overstating  the  position  when  I  say  that 
each  day  help*  to  make  It  Increasingly  clear 
that  what  we  have  done,  and  are  doing  for 
ourselves  and  for  Britain,  Is  likewise  a  contri- 
bution to  the  defense  of  the  whols  Western 
Hemisphere. 
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WAft  raocucnoN  pdsbxo 
It  la  commonly  said  that  thl»  U  a  war  of 
machines.  In  new  factories.  In  old  factories. 
to  converted  factories,  we  are  making  ma- 
chines for  Brium^  armed  forces  as  well  as  for 
our  own.  Canadian  motor  traiuport  vehicles, 
BMChme  gxuu.  aircraft,  corvettes,  mine- 
sweepers, as  well  as  shells,  explosives,  and 
Chemicals  are  being  sent  In  growing  volume 
•CTOM  the  Atlantic  We  are  sending  and  will 
continue  to  send  to  BrlUln  aU  the  food  which 
ships  c«n  bs  found  to  carry  We  have 
launched  a  great  merchant  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram. Canada,  like  the  United  Stat«8.  Is  de- 
termined that  North  America  wlU  not  only 
be  the  arsenal  of  democracy  but  also  the 
shipyard  of  the  freedom  of  the  eea«. 

War  production  In  Canada  Is  a  partnership 
between  Canada  and  Britain  Since  Ust 
AprU  there  has  been  a  partnership  In  war 
production  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  That  partnership,  I  am  happy  to 
recall,  was  esUbllshed  during  my  laat  visit 
to  this  country,  as  a  result  of  the  agreement 
reached  by  President  Roosevelt  and  myself  at 
Hyde  Park.  I  am  even  happier  to  reflect  that 
the  Hyde  Park  agreement  is  a  logical  eequel 
to  the  far-reaching  agreement  arrived  at  be- 
tween  the  President  and  myself  at  Ogdens- 
burg  in  August  last.  Under  the  Ogdens- 
burg  agreement,  as  you  are  aware,  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  deferxse  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  became  a 
subject  of  special  study  by  the  Canada- 
United  BUtcs  Permanent  Joint  Board  on 
Defense. 

A  major  result  of  the  Hyde  Park  declara- 
tion U  that  both  eoimtrles  are  now  In  a  posi- 
tion to  produce  more  of  the  weapons  and 
monitions  of  war  and  to  produce  them  more 
rapidly.  This  Is  all-lmpcrUnt  when  time  Is 
or  the  essence  of  the  conflict. 

rmAMCIAI.    BUBCaH    IS    H«AVT  " 

The  arming  of  our  country  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  great  war  Industry  In  less  than 
a  years  have  placed  upon  the  people  of  Can- 
ada a  tremendoiis  financial  burden 

Our  own  war  effort  alone  has  already  cost 
us  more  than  a  billion  dollars  Unless  that 
figure  4s  stated  In  terms  of  the  popxolatlon 
and  Incoape  of  the  United  States,  It  may 
sound  small  in  American  ears.  In  those 
terms.  It  Is  roughly  equivalent  to  an  expend- 
tture  of  $15,000,000,000  In  this  c\jrrent  year 
we  expect  the  cost  of  our  direct  war  effort 
to  be  on  a  settle  equivalent.  In  United  States 
terms,  to  between  twenty-one  and  twenty- 
two  bUllon  dollars  a  year  Every  dollar  of 
that  la  paid  by  Canada  and  Is  raised  In  Can- 
ada, mainly  by  taxation. 

Canada.  In  addition.  Is  raising  huge  sums 
c€  money  to  help  Brltsln.  The  money  Is 
needed  to  pay  for  the  great  quantities  of 
food,  raw  materials,  and  war  equipment  we 
an  sending  to  Brtuin  on  her  account.  The 
Talue  of  Canadian  shipments  this  year.  It  Is 
Climated,  wiU  reach  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars,  or  the  equivalent  of  nearly  $23,000,- 
000.000  worth  of  goods  measured  In  terms  of 
American  population  and  Income 

It  Is  not.  perhaps,  surprising  that  there 
abould  be.  In  other  coxintrles.  some  persons 
who  do  not  fully  iwderstand  what  Is  hap- 
pening in  Canada,  or  some  who  do  not  wish 
to  understand.  For  example.  It  has  been  as- 
serted that  Canada  Is  demanding  "cash  on 
the  barrel  head — for  Its  aid  to  Britain";  that 
**Canada  still  sells  to  Britain  for  cash  at  a 
profit. '  while  the  United  Ststes  Is  leasing 
and  lending  to  Brtuin.  Such  a  statement 
icnorea  entirely  Canada's  direct  participation 
In  the  war  at  her  own  expense.  They  take 
DO  account  whatever  of  what  we  are  con- 
trlbutlnf  In  human  lives,  as  well  as  In  those 
material  things  which  It  Is  possible  to  lease 
—or  lend. 


LT  A  VBKS-WnX  OVTBUMO 

It  our  war  effort  Is  to  be  construed  as  a 
contribution  to  Britain,  rather  than  what 
la  reality  It  Is — our  contribution  to  the  com- 
ynon  cause  of  freedom,  the  "cash  on  the 


barrel  head"  statement  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  whole  of  Canada's  direct  war  effort 
Is  a  contribution  which  Is  neither  leased  nor 
lent,  but  Is  an  out  tnd  out  free-will  offer- 
ing— a  gift  to  the  hard-preesed  people  of 
Britain,  gladly  and  proudly  made,  to  assist 
them  In  maintaining  the  world's  citadel  of 
freedom,  and  In  fighting  freedom's  battles 
In  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  "cash  on  the  barrel  head"  allegation, 
the  alleged  "selling  to  Britain  for  cash  at  a 
profit.'  equally  misrepresents  the  nature  of 
Canada's  Indirect  participation  through 
financial  aid  to  Britain— the  very  part.  In 
fact,  which  parallels.  In  kind,  though  not  In 
amount,  the  lease  and  lend  contribution  of 
the  United  States. 

Canadian  producers  must,  of  course,  be 
paid  for  the  goods  sent  to  Britain,  Just  as 
American  producers  must  be  paid.  Out  of 
what  we  send  to  Britain,  Britain  pays  fcr 
In  British  goods  shipped  back  to  Canada. 
We  have  reduced  our  tariffs  to  make  that 
easier.  What  good  hard  caKh  the  British 
did  pay  us — In  gold— we  have  had  to  pay, 
along  with  a  great  deal  of  our  own  gold, 
to  the  United  States  for  our  war  purchases  In 
this  country. 

But  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  Canadian 
dollars  needed  to  pay  Canadian  producers 
of  goods  for  Britain  have  been  raised  and 
must  continue  to  be  raised  from  the  Cana- 
dian people  In  taxes  or  loans.  We  have  told 
Britain  not  to  worry  about  her  shortage  of 
Canadian  money — that  with  the  enemy  at 
her  gates  and  approaching  our  shores,  there 
win  be  time  enough  to  reckon  costs  and 
credits  once  we  all  know  whether  this  world 
Is  to  be  slave  or  free.  Meanwhile,  we  will 
do  cur  best  to  find  for  Britain's  Canadian 
pxirchases  Canadian  dollars  out  of  Canadian 
pockets. 

Apart  from  British  goods  sent  to  Canada. 
BrlUln  has  already  needed  a  billion  Canadian 
dollars  to  cover  her  purchases  In  Canada. 
About  a  quarter  of  this  sum  BrlUln  paid 
Canada  In  gold.  It  has  cost  us  In  the  United 
SUtes  more  gold  than  this  to  enable  us  to 
fill  our  British  orders. 

The  rest  of  the  Canadian  dollars  Britain 
needed  In  Canada,  Canada  herself  has  sup- 
plied. Some  of  these  doUars  were  exchanged 
fo  Canadian  securities  held  In  Britain.  The 
remainder  amounts.  In  effect,  to  a  loan  by 
Canada  to  Britain. 

It  Is  only  when  we  add  together  the  cost  to 
Canada  of  our  own  war  activities  and  our 
financial  support  for  BrlUln  that  we  reach 
the  total  financial  burden  of  war  which  the 
Canadian  people  are  shouldering.  Trans- 
lated into  comparable  American  flgtires  on 
the  basis  of  our  relative  population  and  In- 
comes, this  total  bxirden  would  amount  with- 
in this  fiscal  year  to  something  like  $35,000,- 
000.000.  To  carry  this  load  has  required  very 
heavy  increases  In  taxes,  even  on  those  who 
are  not  well  off.  I  am  proud  to  say  the  Ca- 
nadian people  have  willingly  accepted  this 
taxation  as  a  part  of  their  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  have  tried  to  ex- 
plain to  you  In  these  few  minutes  some  of 
the  material  things  which  we  Canadians  have 
done,  are  doing,  and  will  do. 

nCHT  FC«  HXTMAN  RIGHTS 

I  have  tried  to  tell  you  why.  We  believe 
that  everything  which  freemen  value  and 
cherish  on  this  side  of  the  grave  Is  in  perU  In 
this  war.  The  right  of  men,  rich  and  poor,  to 
be  treated  as  men;  the  right  of  men  to  make 
the  laws  by  which  they  shall  be  governed;  the 
right  of  men  to  work  where  they  will,  at  what 
they  will;  the  right  of  womankind  to  the 
serenity  and  sanctity  of  the  home;  the  right 
of  children  to  play  In  safety  under  peaceful 
heavens;  the  right  of  old  men  and  women  to 
the  tranquillity  of  their  stmset;  the  right  to 
q>eak  the  truth  In  our  hearts;  the  right  to 
worship  in  our  own  way  the  Ood  In  whom  we 
believe. 

We  know  that  tf  we  loee  this  fight,  an 
tmlts  will  wither  and  fall  from  the  tree  of 


liberty.  But  we  shall  not  lose  It.  We  shall 
not  lose  It  because  the  people  of  Britain 
stand  and  will  stand  In  undaunted  forti- 
tude and  magnificent  resistance.  We  shall 
not  lose  It  because,  although  some  nations 
may  He  crushed  today,  their  souls  can  never 
be  destroyed.  We  shaU  not  lose  It  because 
we.  on  this  continent  of  North  America,  who 
have  been  the  pioneers  of  the  frontiers  of 
freedom,  have  already  begun  to  stamp  out  the 
prairie  fire  of  tyranny,  anarchy,  and  barba- 
rism which  every  day  draw*  dosa  tc  otir 
homes. 

For  today,  whether  we  will  It  or  not,  we 
are  all  roof  watchers  and  fire  fighters.  As 
Canadians,  we  are  proud  to  fight  the  flames 
with  the  people  of  BrlUln  who  have  main- 
tained for  freemen  their  fal^h  In  freedom, 
and  kept  Inviolate  the  majesty  of  the  human 
spirit. 

CRATEFUL    TO    GOOD    NTTGHBOR 

As  Canadians,  we  are  proud  of  cur  great 
and  good  neighbor,  and  grateful  to  know,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  that  she  is  with  us  heart 
and  soul;  that  her  genius,  her  skill,  and  her 
strength  work  against  time  for  those  who 
fight  for  freedom. 

Some  day  peace  will  crown  the  sacrifices  of 
all.  When  that  day  comes  the  peoples  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  and  the  peoples 
of  the  United  States  will  be  foimd  at  each 
other's  side,  united  mor-j  closely  than  ever  In 
one  great  endeavor  to  undo  the  wrongs  that 
have  been  done  mankind.  For  It  Is.  I  believe, 
the  unshaken  and  unshakable  purpose  of 
both  that  there  shall  be  esUbllshed  upon 
this  earth,  now  so  rapidly  becoming  hideous 
with  the  blackened  ruins  of  civilization  It- 
self, a  freedom  wider  and  more  deeply  found- 
ed than  ever  before  In  human  history. 

Surely  we  have  all  come  to  see  that  the 
present  conflict  Is  something  more  than  a 
war  between  Germany  and  other  powers: 
that  It  Is  "a  struggle  between  permanent  and 
irreconcilable  claimants  for  the  scul  of 
man."  On  the  one  side  stands  spiritual 
freedom  with  its  high  regard  for  human 
values,  the  dignity  of  manhood,  the  worth 
of  honest  toll  and  the  sacredness  of  human 
personality.  On  the  other  side  Is  the  spirit 
of  nazl-lsm  and  fascism  with  their  "coarse 
material  sUndards,"  their  "cult  of  power  as 
an  end  In  Itself."  their  "subordination  of 
personality  to  mechanism"  and  their  "wor- 
ship of  an  elaborate  and  soul-destroying  or- 
ganization." This  false  and  evil  spirit  has, 
in  our  own  day,  in  our  own  and  other  lands. 
permeated  all  too  deeply  many  phases  of 
social  and  Industrial  life.  It  must  be  the 
purpose  of  our  high  endeavor  to  destroy  it 
for  all  time. 

While  that  work  is  being  done.  It  will  be 
ours,  as  well,  to  do  all  that  lies  within  us  to 
make  supreme  upon  the  earth  that  friend- 
ship among  men  and  nations  which  has  ever 
lain  hidden  In  the  heart  of  mankind. 


The  Nation's  Job 
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Record  a  speech  by  me  before  the  Cen- 
tral Retail  Peed  Association  Convention 
at  the  Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
on  June  9,  1941.         ! 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pijinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  | 

THX   NATION'S   JOB 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  friends,  I  am  happy  to 
be  your  guest  speaker  today.  It  Is  well  that 
the  public  servant  recder  an  account  of  his 
stewardship. 

It  Is  well  also  for  epch  of  us  at  frequent 
Intervals  to  calmly  and  dispassionately  at- 
tempt to  analyze  the  problems  which  con- 
front us  as  a  people. 

j^rtlcularly  gratified  to 


That  Is  why  I  am  p 
speak  on  the  Nation's 


Job  today. 


We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  Job  which 
confronts  the  Nation  today.  Jtist  what  Is 
that  Job? 

WHAT   IS   THE    {NATION'S   JOBf 

The  Nation's  Job  today  Is  defense.  Does 
that  mean  defense  l4  the  narrow  military 
Interpretation  of  the  word?  No;  It  means 
defense  In  lU  broadest  aspects. 

It  means  not  only  a  military  defense,  but 
an  economic  defense,  a  social  defense,  and 
an  Individual  defense.  It  means  building 
not  only  the  sted  armpr  plate  of  mechanized 
defense,  but  also  of  buUdlng  the  bombproof 
barriers  of  mental  a,nd  spiritual  defense. 
Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  In  our 
defense   program   we    must   remember   that. 

IF    DEFENSE    IS    THE    NATION'S    PROBLEM,    WHAT 
ARE    WE   T(j>   DEFEND? 


Before  we  consider 
tent  of  the  Nation's 
extent  of  our  defense* 


the  nature  and  ex- 
Job — the  nature  and 
— we  must  first  know 


what  we  are  to  defejnd.  To  have  a  good 
defense,  there  must  be  something  precious 
requiring  protection  sjnd  preservation. 

In  the  known  histbry  of  man,  there  have 
been  more  than  eight  thoussmd  "eternal" 
peace  pacte,  but  their  average  life  has  been 
only  about  two  years.  Probably  the  reason 
has  been  that  too  dften  they  have  been 
concerned  with  territorial  disputes  rather 
than  the  great  abldlnjg  freedoms. 

Our  defense  Is  not  always  a  military  de- 
fense. The  things  we  defend  are  not  al- 
ways corporeal  things,  which  we  can  hold 
aloft  In  oior  hands.  Battles  are  not  always 
fought  because  of  tferrltorles.  Defense  Is 
not  always  limited  to  I  the  protection  of  life 
and  property. 

Sometimes  defense  Is  for  a  way  of  life — 
a  way  of  life  which  v^e  might  not  even  be 
able  to  define.  Sometimes  defense  Is  for 
an  Ideal  which  we  capnot  reduce  to  words. 

The  Nation's  Job  today  Is  the  defense  of 
those  things  we  hold  most  dear.  Our  lands, 
our  buildings,  and  our  people  are  all  part 
of  these  things  we  wjsh  to  defend. 

But  they  are  not '  the  only  part.  The 
forces  which  threaten!  them  are  not  always 
military  forces. 

The  Nation's  Job  today.  In  a  world  of  col- 
lapsing values.  In  a  tortured  world  of  force 
and  fear.  Is  to  retain  and  develop  for  our- 
selves a  way  of  life  which  we  have  cherished 
ever  since  that  sweltering  Fourth  of  July 
m  1776. 

WHAT  18  this'  WAT  OF  UFE? 

What  Is  this  way  of  life?  It  Is  a  way  of  life 
In  which  "all  men  arei  created  equa'."  That 
means  that  there  shall  be  no  special  priv- 
ileges for  any  group  or  class.  It  Is  a  way  of 
life  where  there  are  certain  inalienable  rights 
which  government  cannot  deny  to  any  man. 
It  is  a  way  of  life  where  government  derives 
Its  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. It  Is  a  way  of  life  where  there  Is 
freedom  of  religion,  sjpeech,  press,  assembly, 
and  petition.  It  Is  a  way  of  life  where  gov- 
ernment Is  the  servant  and  the  people  are 
the  masters, 


It  Is  a  way  of  life  which  has  given  to  our 
people  the  highest  standards  of  living  the 
world  has  ever  known.  It  is  a  way  of  life 
which  has  given  us  more  economic  oppor- 
timltles  than  the  people  of  any  land  have 
ever  had  since  the  beglruilng  of  time. 

These  are  the  things  we  defend  today. 
Their  preservation  and  their  continued  dy- 
namic growth  constitute  the  Nation's  Job. 

EACH   INDIVIDUAI.    HAS    A   JOB   WHICH   IS    A   PART 
OF  THX  NATION'S  JOB 

You  and  I  are  part  of  131.000.000  people. 
Each  of  us  has  a  great  Job  to  perform.  It 
may  be  a  Job  that  Is  unheralded  and  unsung. 
It  may  be  a  little  Job  as  the  world  Evalu- 
ates success.  Nevertheless,  to  the  degree 
that  we  give  It  our  best  efforu  and  to  the 
degree  that  It  squares  with  our  American 
concepta  it  Is  a  great  Job. 

The  tenement-house  mother  who  has 
reared  her  sons  In  the  love  of  America;  the 
crossroads  country  doctor  on  his  lonely  cir- 
cuit; the  workman  whose  grimy  hand  guides 
a  machine  lathe;  the  farmer;  the  business- 
man; the  small-town  preacher — men  and 
women  In  every  walk  of  life— each  contribute 
to  the  Nation's  Job. 

Coming  from  Washington,  the  vortex  of 
all  the  economic  and  political  currenU  of 
this  country.  I  say  to  you  that  this  Job  of 
ours  divides  Itself  Into  a  number  of  chal- 
lenges. 

THE    FIRST    JOB    OF    THE    NATION    TODAT    IS 
PREPAREDNESS 

The  No.  1  Job  of  the  Nation  today  Is  pre- 
paredness— adequate  defense  of  the  Nation — 
and  now,  a  bulwark  against  war.  This  calls 
for  the  creation  of  national  \ulty,  strength- 
ening our  morale. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  have  made  great 
strides  In  our  preparedness,  but  we  still  have 
a  tremendous  task  ahead  of  us. 

I  think  that  Government  has  a  Job  of  co- 
ordination to  do.  The  Chief  Executive  has 
created  a  collection  of  defense  agencies.  The 
Defense  Commission,  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management,  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration and  Civilian  Supply,  and  a  number 
of  other  agencies. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  objectives  of 
these  agencies.  I  do  say,  however,  that  they 
overlap.  I  do  say  that  our  governmental 
defense  agencies  have  lacked  authority  and 
power  to  act.  It  cannot  be  denied  also  that 
after  almost  a  year  of  defense  effort,  there 
Is  still  no  directly  responsible  defense  head 
other  than  the  Chief  Executive.  There  Is 
still  no  completely  coordinated  defense  staff, 
though  It  may  be  that  there  will  be  a  better 
coordination  under  the  present  "complete" 
emergency  set-up. 

The  greatest  need  In  our  defense  set-up  Is 
for  some  kind  of  mechanism  which  will  se- 
cure responsibility  for  Integrated  defense 
agencies. 

We  have  made  great  strides  In  our  defense 
effort,  and  I  feel  that  our  governmental  de- 
fense agencies  have  accomplished  great  prog- 
ress, but  greater  progress  is  possible — Indeed, 
It  Is  vital,  and  that  Is  why  I  urge  a  greater 
"coordination  of  governmental  defense  agen- 
cies. 

SBCOlfO,  WI  NBD  PRODUCTION 

Once  the  governmental  mechanism  for  our 
defense  agencies  has  been  clearly  defined, 
once  the  machine  has  been  oiled  and  put  into 
running  order,  we  must  produce  at  top  speed. 
Wars  today  are  machine  wars,  and  If  America 
Is  to  remain  safe,  we  must  Increase  our  ma- 
chine output. 

To  Increase  our  machine  output,  we  must 
utilize  our  machines  to  a  greater  extent. 
That  need  not  mean  overtime  for  the  trained 
men  who  handle  the  machines.  It  should 
mean  Instead,  that  we  train  mori  men,  from 
the  ranks  of  our  unemployed,  so  that  the 
machines  can  be  used  24  hours  a  day  without 
Imposing  inhuman  hours  on  the  American 
workmen. 


The  first  promem.  in  increasing  produc- 
tlon.  then,  is  to  utUlse  all  of  the  existing 
facilities  of  production,  both  machines  and 
men.  We  must  further  break  down  the  un- 
healthy concentration  of  defense  orders  in 
the  East. 

There  are  Idle  machines  and  Idle  facilities 
In  the  smaU  factories  which  must  be  em- 
ployed. Defens<!  must  be  decentralized  stiU 
further  so  that  the  machines  of  the  smaU 
factory  are  used  and  the  idle  workman  of 
the  small  town  Is  employed. 

Government  must  do  lU  part,  in  keeping 
the  wheels  of  industry  turning.  Industry 
must  not  be  compelled  to  wade  knee  deep  In 
red  Upe.  There  must  be  a  decisive,  busi- 
nesslike policy  In  our  defense  agencies. 

Now  that  a  complete  emergency  has  been 
declared  there  must  also  be  a  decisive  govern- 
mental labor  policy,  so  that  labor  and  Indus- 
try know  where  they  sUnd.  Our  labor  jxjllcy 
must  be  taken  off  24-hour  notice.  If  we  are 
to  have  any  sUbility  In  our  production. 

My  criticism  of  the  existing  defense  pro- 
gram Is  that  we  have  scrapped  the  Industrial 
mobilization  experience  of  the  first  World 
War.  At  that  time,  we  found  out  that  we 
needed  a  centralized,  unified,  and  coordinated 
program  both  in  Industrial  mobilization  and 
in  procurement. 

Tho  coordination  of  our  defense  activities 
Is  definitely  a  vital  part  of  the  Nation's  Job. 

THOU),  THERE  IS   NEED  FOR   INTELLIGENT  COOIOt- 
NATED    PLAN 

As  a  part  of  ovir  coordinated  effort,  the 
great  crying  need  for  our  defense  activities 
today.  Is  a  plan.  The  spectacular  success  of 
the  toUllUrlan  machine  has  not  been  purely 
accidental. 

Since  the  days  when  Hitler  was  an  agitator 
In  a  Munich  Jail,  and  In  fact  long  before 
Hitler  ever  launched  his  beer-hall  revolution, 
the  geopolitical  experts  of  Germany  were 
formulating  long-range  plans. 

Hitler  was  sold  on  the  necessity  of  long- 
range  planning  as  far  back  as  the  da3rs  when 
he  began  to  dream  in  the  Munich  Jail  of 
Meln  Kampf  and  conquest  of  the  world. 

The  geopolitical  planning  of  the  Third 
Reich  has  been  almost  unbelievably  thor- 
ough, and  It  would  be  senseless  for  us  to 
suppose  that  this  planning  has  not  already 
Instituted  measures  weakening  our  control  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

We  know  also  that  as  a  part  of  this  plan 
Hitler  has  encouraged  Russia  to  look  with 
covetous  eyes  on  Alaska.  We  know  that  Hit- 
ler has  goaded  Japan  to  consider  longingly 
the  American  and  British  possessions  In  the 
Pacific. 

We  know  also  that  every  one  of  our  Latin- 
American  nations  has  been  lUted  in  Hitler's 
Strategic  Index  of  the  Geopolitical  Institute. 

We  know  that  there  have  been  recreation 
camps  built  around  Buenos  Aires.  We  know 
that  the  long  hand  of  German  planning  has 
been  stirring  up  quarrels  between  the  Amer- 
icas. We  know  that  South  American  leaders 
have  been  wined  and  dined  by  the  Nazi 
leaders. 

All  of  this  brings  us  to  one  fact:  Hitler  nas 
a  plan  of  offense.  We  don't  seem  to  have  a 
plan  of  defense. 

I  believe  we  need  a  great  defense  laboratory, 
involving  the  Navy  Department,  the  War  De- 
partment, and  the  State  Department,  and 
embodying  a  first-class  observation  system. 
It  Isn't  enough  for  this  administration  to 
write  our  defense  plans  in  the  shifting  sands 
of  day-to-day  expediency. 

With  reference  to  our  South  American  re- 
lations, I  do  not  believe  you  can  buy 
South  American  friendship.  South  Amer- 
ican friendship  must  result  from  mutual 
confidence,  trust,  and  understanding,  bom 
of  a  common  need.  Economic  leaf-raking 
will  not  bring  us  a  good  South  American 
defense. 
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VOUKR.  W«  H«n)  A  KTTBI  UKOfMITAWDWC  Or 
WHAT    OUm    MILITABT    JOl    MUST    EC 

Beatow  our  defense  plans  have  never  been 
dearly  deOned,  and  because  we  have  nerer 
determined  accurately  what  we  want  to  de- 
Xend.  our  military  plan*  have  been  Tague 
and   Indefinite. 

At  the  time  when  ■electlve-serrlce  legis- 
lation was  considered,  I  spoke  against  the 
conscription  bill.  At  that  time — on  Septem- 
ber 14.  IMO— I  spoke  agamst  the  Idea  of 
hysterically  attempting  to  assemble  a  mass 
Army.  I  believe  that  the  assembling  of  such 
A  BUksa  Army  does  not  answer  the  problem. 
1  bdlev*  that  the  assembling  of  such  an 
Army  repreaenu  an  antiquated  idea  today. 
X  bcUere  that  It  represents  thinking  In  terms 
of  1014  rather  than  IMO. 

Whatever  we  are  going  to  defend,  we  may 
•a  well  realm  the  fact  that  defense  today 
Is  a  different  matter  from  1918.  Hitlers 
foroee  which  broke  the  French  line  at  Se- 
dan: the  farces  which  cut  off  the  British 
and  the  Belgians  In  Flanders;  the  forces 
which  conquered  Frances  Array  of  3.000,000 
men;  those  fighting  forces  did  not  eiceed 
lflO.000  men. 

I  made  that  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  In  September  of  1940.  and  a  few  days 
ago  I  w&B  gratified  to  see  It  confirmed  by  the 
sutement  of  a  Member  of  the  House  sub- 
committee directly  In  charge  of  military  ap- 
propriations. 

I  believe  In  the  finest  possible  training  for 
our  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard.  I  be- 
lieve In  orderly  training  for  an  efficient  Army 
protected  by  all  of  the  weapons  of  mechan- 
ised forces,  but  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
haphaard  Idea  that  merely  by  assembling  a 
huge  semltraln^'d  Army  we  can  Intimidate 
■mailer  but  highly  efficient  mechanized 
forces. 

oim  mam  is  vo*  moocsm  mkchawized  sQtnr- 
Mnrr 
Part  of  America's  job  today  then  Is  for 
modern  mechanized  equipment  rather  than 
for  a  tremendous  Army  of  infantry  and  cav- 
alry and  field  artillery.  We  need  more  motor- 
ized divisions.  We  need  more  armored  dlvl- 
ilons.  We  need  more  highly  trained  men  to 
moblllK  these  motor  divisions. 

I  am  not  Interested  merely  in  learning  that 
we  have  a  tremendous  number  of  men  lieing 
trained.  I  ask  precisely  the  same  question 
today  that  I  asked  on  September  14.  1940. 
and  I  quote  from  the  CoNoiaBioNAL  Racoao 
of  that  day: 

"Have  they  modem  equipment,  tanks,  anti- 
aircraft guns,  and  so  forth?  The  answer  Is 
no.  Has  the  Army  a  supplemental  air  arm 
such  as  the  spearhead  Hitler  had?  It  will  be 
remembered  that  he  had  150,000  men 
equipped  with  super-land  dreadnaughta. 
followed  by  tanks  and  mechanized  units  of 
men  with  machine  guns,  and  over  and  alwve 
this  land  organisation  be  had  a  synchro- 
Blaed  air  force  of  Stukas  and  bombers.  Is 
otir  Army  prepared  In  that  way?  The  answer 
Is  no.  Where  Is  the  equipment?  Whose 
Inisineas  was  It  to  have  It  for  the  Army? 
Whose  business  was  It  to  teU  this  country 
what  we  shotild  have?" 

Last  yaar  I  said  that  the  greatest  Job  for 
our  Army  to  accomplish  was  to  make  our 
forcaa  blitzkrieg  conscious.  I  say  it  again 
today. 

"Let  IB  b«  equipped  and  trained  accord- 
lagly.  Then  take  the  National  Guard  and 
do  likewise.  We  will  then  have  790.000  men 
In  the  third  line  of  defense  and  If  we  get  the 
first  line — a  Navy.  Invincible,  with  a  coordi- 
nated air  arm — and  a  second  line  of  defense, 
another  air  fleet  such  as  la  being  used  now 
In  Burope:  and  our  third  arm  of  defense,  an 
Army  of  men  properly  trained,  equipped,  and 
mechanised,  then  notblx«  in  the  world  will 
touch  these  shores." 

I  hava  voted  a^lnst  the  administration's 
foreign -policy  measures.  That  does  not  mean 
ttiat  X  am  not  Interested  in  America's  de- 


fense. I  believe  that  like  many  of  you  here 
today — we  believe  fervently  In  defense  of 
those  things  we  hold  dear. 

Merely  because  we  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
administration's  chest  pounding  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  not  realistic. 

We  are  realistic.  We  can  see  the  possibili- 
ties for  trouble  in  South  America,  but  we  can 
also  see  the  fact  that  a  tremendous  army 
alone  would  not  be  able  to  suppress  such 
trouble.  We  know  that  the  need  there  would 
be  for  a  small  highly  mechanized  efficient 
army  like  the  Hitler  panzer  divisions. 

We  know  that  If  the  United  States  were 
ever  invaded — and  that  may  be  Imposeible — 
we  would  need  a  mobile,  efficient,  mechanized 
army  which  could  move  rapidly.  No  foreign 
power  could  land  a  large  army  on  our  shores 
if  we  have  a  first  line  of  defense — the  Navy 
with  coordinating  air  arms — and  second  line 
of  defense,  an  independent  air  arm.  and 
third  line  of  defense,  a  sxifficient  number  of 
mechanized  divisions. 

The  Nation's  job  Is  to  live  today  In  terms 
of  today  and  tomorrow  rather  than  In  terms 
of   yesterday.    A  tremendous  army  of  mere 
marching  men  Is  out  of  date.     It  Is  an  ex- 
pensive Ixixury,  and  moreover  It  is  dangerous. 
It    constitutes   a   perpetual    invitation    to 
foolhardy    action.      It    constitutes    another 
danger — a  danger  to  any  man  who  is  a  part 
of   any   army   which   places   its   reliance   on 
manpower  rather  than  on  mechanized  power. 
I  have  the  most  deep-rooted  and  whole- 
some   respect    for    our    military    leaders.    I 
have  a  profound  regard  for  their  patriotism 
and  their  loyalty.      But.  my  friends,  while 
1  accept  their  moral  Integrity  I  cannot  ac- 
cept their  mental  lock  step. 

I  cannot  accept  the  "ruttlst"  approach 
of  the  military  brass  hats. 

Defense  today  must  be  written  in  the 
mechanized  terms  of  Invention  and  Initia- 
tive Defense  today  is  written  in  the  pro- 
gressive terms  of  today  and  tomorrow,  not 
in  closed  minds,  antiquated  caste  systems. 
and  red  tape. 

They  cashiered  Wisconsin's  own  Billy 
Mitchell  for  his  foresight.  You  will  re- 
member that  some  15  years  ago  Brig.  Gen. 
Billy  Mitchell,  a  good  Mllwaukeean,  blasted 
the  Army  and  Navy  mossbacks  with  a 
scorching  broadside  for  their  criminal  neg- 
ligence and  their  bungling  Incompetency. 

General  Mitchell,  a  brilliant  soldier  and 
a  pioneer  filer,  rebelled  at  the  criminal 
blindness  of  his  superiors.  He  tirged  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  air  branch  for 
national  defense. 

ISTABLISHMENT    Or    SEPAEATX    An    BRANCH    FOR 
DZrZMSK   nCFESATIVS   TODAT 

I  say  to  you  today  that  the  necessity 
which  General  Mitchell  saw  more  than  IS 
years  ago  for  the  establishment  of  a  sepa- 
rate air  branch  Is  more  Imperative  than 
ever   before. 

Mitchell  was  a  farseelng  man.  He  com- 
manded the  A.  B.  F.  air  forces  in  France.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  airplane  would  be  a 
decisive  factor  In  all  futvire  wars.  More  than 
a  decade  and  one-half  ago  he  advocated  aerial 
torpedoes,  parachute  troops,  troop-transport 
planes,  heavy-gun  combat  planes,  and  air 
bases  In  Alaska. 

On  October  17.  1918.  he  urged  troop  trans- 
port and  parachute  armies,  and  a  greater  use 
of  the  Unks,  and  that  was  expert  prevision. 
Mitchell  was  a  prophet.  He  was  ahead  of  his 
time.  He  never  "pulled  his  punches."  In 
1920  he  literally  stunned  officials  In  Washing- 
ton with  the  statement  that  he  could  sink  a 
battleship  with  airplane  bombs.  Rocking- 
chair  admirals  and  swivel-chair  generals 
scoffed  at  the  Idea,  but  they  arranged  a  dem- 
onstration. He  sank  the  dreadnaught  which 
the  Infamous  Von  Tlrpltz  said  could  not  be 
sunk. 

Mitchell  Issued  a  bitter  blast  against  the 
hide-bound  officials  who  held  down  the  de- 
velopment of  the  air  defense  of  this  country. 


and  as  a  result  he  was  arrested,  court  mar- 
tlaled,  and  suspended  from  the  service  for 
6  years. 

He  was  cashiered  by  what  has  been  called 
a  packed  court.  One  of  the  greatest  military 
minds  of  all  time  was  crucified. 

He  was  pilloried  by  military  martinets.  His 
ideas  were  stifled  and  his  beliefs  entombed. 
If  he  were  alive  today  he  could  say,  "I  told 
you  so."  We  know  today  that  "where  there 
Is  no  vision,  the  people  perish." 

I  fought  for  the  vindication  of  Billy 
BUtchell  in  Jtme  of  1940.  and  I  reopened 
the  battle  last  month.  I  did  so  not  be- 
cause Billy  Mitchell  needs  vindication.  He 
stands  vindicated  at  the  great  bar  of  public 
opinion. 

I  am  fighting  for  his  vindication  because 
I  don't  want  to  see  men  like  him  crucified 
again   In   1940  and   1941. 

We  must  scrap  outmoded  Ideas,  red  tape, 
and  mossback  thinking.  We  must  Insist  on 
open  minds,  receptive  to  new  ideas.  We 
must  slough  off  the  dead  timber  In  our 
military  system.  We  cannot  follow  our  out- 
moded thinking  of  yesterday. 

If  we  are  to  defend  America,  we  must 
think  in  terms  of  today  and  tomorrow.  We 
need  a  great  experimental  laboratory  to  sup- 
plement the  activities  of  our  free  forces  of 
defense.  We  need  to  draw  even  more  upon 
Industry  for  the  research  experts  who  know 
more  about  some  of  our  defense  mechanisms 
than  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  them- 
selves. 
nrrH,   wi  must  err  ottb  riNANCiAL  Hotna 

XH    OROCa 

We  must  get  it  In  order  not  simply  for 
the  immediate  present,  but  for  the  period 
that  is  up  ahead.  We  must  get  It  so  well 
buttressed  that  it  will  be  able  to  stand 
the  economic  jolts  of  the  economic  war 
which  will  follow  the  Etiropean  military 
conflict. 

We  are  living  today  In  what  may  be  the 
twilight  zone  for  free  enterprise.  It  is  my 
hope  that  our  traditional  system  of  free 
enterprise  will  emerge  strengthened  and  re- 
vitalized from  this  twilight  zone,  but  there 
is  a  menacing  possibility  that  In  the  eco- 
nomic developments  up  ahead  we  may  slip 
through  the  flimsy  barriers  of  the  twilight 
zone  into  a  different  period,  where  there 
may  be  no  semblance  of  our  traditional  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise. 

We  are  today  living  in  a  "no  man's  land" 
tomewher»  between  a  free-enterprise  past 
and  an  unknown  futiire. 

I  believe  that  there  Is  a  great  deal  of 
mlstinderstandlng  about  the  American  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise.  I  believe  that  too 
often  we  have  an  Idea  that  the  American 
system  produces  only  an  unwarranted  con- 
centration of  wealth  in  a  limited  group  of 
people. 

I  do  believe  that  today  there  U  too  great 
a  concentration  of  wealth  and  specifically 
too  great  a  concentration  In  limited  Indus- 
tries, but  I  believe  we  must  also  recognize 
the  fact  that  our  system  has  effected  the 
most  widespread  distribution  of  the  bene- 
fits of  our  type  of  economy. 

AMERICAN   WORKER  GXTTINC   A    LARGXB  8HARS  OF 
WHAT    HZ   PRODTTCX8 

Recently  a  great  American  corporation 
published  Its  annual  statement  for  1940. 
The  report  recorded  the  history  of  this 
corporation  for  39  years.  It  was  organized 
in  1902,  and  from  1902  to  1910.  Inclusive, 
out  of  all  the  money  to  be  divided  between 
owners  and  workers — the  workers  got  65 
percent.  In  the  decade  from  1911  to  1920 
the  workers  got  73.4  percent,  and  from 
1921  to  1930.  80.9  percent. 

What  Is  most  Impressive,  however.  Is  th« 
fact  that  from  1931  to  1940  the  workers  re- 
ceived 94.6  percent  of  all  the  money  to  be 
divided  between  the  owners  and  the  workers. 

Our  system  of  free  enterprise  has  enabled 
the   American    worker   In   each   succeeding 
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decade  to  get  a  larger  share  of  what  he  pro- 
duces. That,  to  me.  Is  an  Impressive  reason 
for  fightiiig  to  retain  the  American  system 
of  free  enterprise.  I  feel  that  that,  too,  is  a 
great  part  of  America's  Job. 

I  might  add  also  that  employees  of  this 
corporation  worked  21  percent  less  hours  to 
earn  4  percent  more  wages  In  1940  than  was 
necessary  during  the  boom  year  of  1929. 

THERE    MXTST    BE    NO    SltlZDRE    OF    INDtTS'rRT    BT 
GOVERNMENT 

In  the  lands  where  this  has  been  done  the 
seizure  of  Industry  by  Government  has  left 
a  lengthening  shadow  of  want,  pillage,  pri- 
vation, starvation,  terrorism,  and  stagnation. 

We  are  In  that  twilight  zone — that  no- 
man's  land  where  our  future  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  course  we  take  now. 

OtJB    rOTtTRE    COURSE    TO    BE    DIRECTED    BT    AP- 
PROACH  TO   DETENS*   ECONOMT   TODAT 

In  my  Judgment,  aside  from  the  problems 
of  Government  ovimeishlp  and  Government 
control  over  business,  our  future  course  will 
be  directed  largely  bj"  our  approach  to  de- 
fense economy  today. 

That  aipproach  must  be  a  sane  approach, 
and  that  also  is  part  cf  America's  job. 
-^  In  the  last  World  War  Congress  was  never 
completely  successful  in  preventing  war 
profiteering.  In  1916.  1917.  and  1918,  Con- 
gress was  not  completely  successful  In  stop- 
ping inflation. 

At  the  present  time  Congress  will  make  the 
decisions  on  tax  policies  which  will  deter- 
mine whether  otir  fiscal  policy  Is  geared  to 
the  realities  of  the  situation.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  making  decisions  which  will  de- 
termine whether  or  not  we  will  have  another 
group  of  war  millionaires  and  whether  or 
not  we  will  have  a  r.ew,  unbridled  orgy  of 
Infiatlon. 

During  the  last  World  War  Inflation  made 
$1  worth  only  50  cents.  During  the  last 
World  War  in  4  years  we  establUhed  a  war 
debt  of  thirty-nine  billions,  and  that  debt 
without  Inflation  wculd  have  been  only 
thirteen  billions. 

We  know  that  during  the  World  War  our 
taxes  were  never  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of 
the  war  and  never  enough  to  prevent  war 
profiteers  or  to  prevent  inflation. 

Our  problem  now  is  not  to  repeat  the 
mistakes  of  the  World  War.  At  the  present 
time  our  tax  structvue  is  overbalanced  with 
levies  on  the  consumer.  In  1940  we  hur- 
riedly passed  defense  taxes. 

MUST    FACE    TAX    PROBLEM     REALISTiCAlXT 

I  believe  in  a  tax  which  has  some  relation- 
ship to  the  ability  of  taxpayers  to  pay.  I 
don't  believe  in  levying  taxes  merely  because 
the  line  of  least  resistance  says  that  it  is 
easier  and  better  politics  to  Impose  a  hidden, 
indirect  tax. 

Probably  the  backbone  for  a  wauime  tax 
program  ought  to  be  an  alrtlgot  excess- 
profits  tax.  Along  with  this  tax  there  ought 
to  be  a  progressive  system  of  personal  and 
corporation  income  taxes. 

We  all  know  that  we  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  avoiding  inflation  if  we  "pay  the 
freight"  now.  I  don't  like  high  taxes,  but  as 
long  as  we  spend  on  a  lavish  scale  we  have  to 
tax  on  a  lavish  scale.  The  way  to  cut  down 
taxes  is  to  cut  our  nondefense  spending. 

Our  problem  now  U  to  do  a  sane  job  of 
social  engineering  in  our  fiscal  policies,  as  we 
consider  the  tremendous  new  emergency  tax 
structure. 

That  \B  a  man-sized  part  of  America's  Job. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  one  lesson  which 
we  should  have  learned  after  our  experience 
in  the  first  World  War.  We  must  begin 
thinking  today  about  the  conditions  which 
v/lll  follow  the  present  European  confUct. 

We  know  that  the  last  World  War  brought 
inflation.  We  know  that  after  that  inflation 
there  came  deflation  and  depression.  We 
know  that  they  were  periods  of  economic 
readjustment. 


The  unstable  world  economy  makes  it  very 
probable  that  there  may  be  a  fierce  economic 
war  m  the  international  markets.  Whether 
we  will  be  able  to  meet  that  economic  war 
will  be  determined  by  the  course  we  adopt 
at  the  present  time. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  we  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  wage  that  economic  war 
if  we  maintain  our  financial  equilibrium 
today.  We  must  not  permit  an  Inflation  of 
prices.  We  must  not  permit  a  tremendous 
Increase  in  the  public  debt. 

We  must  continue  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  produce  more  at  lower  costs.  We  must 
shun  the  easy  way  of  borrowing  more  and 
more  funds. 

We  must  reduce  our  nonmllltary  expendi- 
tures. We  must  try  to  pay  as  much  of  the 
bill  as  we  go.  This  Is  a  vital  part  of  Amer- 
ica's Job. 

THE  NATIONS  JOB  IS  PREPAREDNESS  TO  MEET  ANT 
MILITARY  THREAT,  ANT  ECONOMIC  WAR.  OR  ANT 
lOEOLOCICAL  BATTLE 

The  Nation's  Job  Is  essentially  preparedness 
to  meet  any  military  threat,  any  economic 
war,  or  any  Ideological  battle.  Thus  far  we 
have  discussed  for  the  most  part  America's 
Job  as  it  confronts  the  Nation. 

Let  me  emphasize,  also,  that  the  Job  which 
confronts  the  Nation  must  be  done  by  Indi- 
viduals, and  our  success  or  failure  in  ac- 
complishing America's  Job  Is  bound  up  with 
our  individual  efforts.  These  efforts  may  not 
be  military  efforts,  but  they  will  require  sac- 
rlflces  nevertheless. 

Wordsworth  said:  "Peace  hath  tests  of 
manhood  which  battle  never  knew." 

I  am  certain  that  in  these  troubled  days 
we  fully  realize  our  responsibility.  The 
obligation  each  of  us  owes  to  this  Nation,  to 
our  concept  of  government,  to  the  future  of 
this  Nation  of  which  we  are  trustees,  de- 
mands that  you  and  I  be  fit — fit  soldiers — to 
meet  whatever  emergency  may  arise. 

It  calls  for  vision.  Judgment — It  calls  for 
casting  out  intolerance  and  class  hatred.  It 
calls  for  perspective. 

THIS  IS  A  TIME  WHEN  EACH  OF  US  CAN  DO  OUR 
PART  TO  CREATE  UNITT  THROUGH  TOLERANCE 

Otir  part  is  to  create  unity  through  a  spirit 
of  tolerance  and  understanding.  This  Is  not 
a  time  for  wlid-eyed  Intolerance— soap-box 
ranting. 

This  Is  possibly  the  bitterest  social  era 
the  world  has  ever  known.  The  part  of  the 
citizens  todav  must  not  be  to  add  to  the 
world's  bitterness,  but  to  create  a  spirit  of 
tolerant  understanding. 

It  U  written  In  Iniah-  "They  helped  every 
one  his  neighbor;  and  everyone  said  to  his 
brother.  Be  of  good  courage." 

This  land  of  ours  was  founded  in  the  belief 
that  it  was  vital  to  rid  ourselves  of  Intol- 
erance, hatred,  bigotry,  and  persecution.  We 
have  not  always  been  successful  In  that  ideal. 
There  have  been  periods  of  witch-hunting  in 
American  history;  there  have  been  periods  of 
Intolerance,  sectionalism,  and  racial  and  re- 
ligious rioting. 

Lincoln  lived  In  such  a  period,  and  he  saw 
its  dangers.  It  was  Lincoln,  on  February  27, 
1880,  In  his  famous  Cooper  Institute  speech, 
who  said: 

"Even  though  much  provoked,  let  us  do 
nothing  through  passion  and  111  temper." 

And,  again,  on  March  5,  1880,  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Lincoln  said: 

"Otu'  portions  of  this  Confederacy  should 
act  In  harmony  and  use  careful  deliberation." 

Mr  Chairman,  I  can  think  of  no  greater 
appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  In 
these  troubled  times  than  those  words  of 
Lincoln's,  and  so  I  say  to  you  that  the  first 
part  which  we  can  play  In  national  defense 
Is  a  tolerant  role— a  role  which  seeks  to  mend 
tha  social  fabric  rather  than  tear  It  asunder 
by  creating  class  castes. 

WE    CAN     REAFFIRM     ALLEGIANCE    AND     FATTH     IH 
AMERICAN  IDEAL 

We  as  citizens,  can  play  a  part  In  our  de- 
fense program  by  reafllrmlng  our  aUeglanoe 


and  our  faith  In  the  American  ideal,  possibly 
in  the  words  of  the  American  Creed : 

"I  t>eUeve  in  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people;  whose  Just  powers  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  de- 
mocracy In  a  rei)UbHc;  a  sovereign  Nation  of 
many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect  Union,  one 
and  inseparable,  established  upon  those  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  equality,  justice,  and  hu- 
manity for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed 
their  lives  and  fortunes. 

"I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  it;  to  support  its  Constitu- 
tion; to  obey  its  laws;  to  respect  its  flag;  and 
to  defend  It  against  all  enemies." 

In  other  lands,  yeuth  is  bludgeoned  into  a 
dreary  acceptance  and  finally  into  a  fervently 
fanatical  eubsei-vience  to  totalitarian  phi- 
losophy. How  much  more  inspiring  will  our 
crusade  be,  to  create  in  every  boy  and  girl  of 
this  land  an  Intense  loyalty  to  our  way  of  life. 

WE  CAN  PREPARE  TO  SACRIFICE 

The  average  citizen  can  do  his  part  In 
national  defense  by  being  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice: and,  I  might  add,  government  also  must 
make  sacrifices. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  those  political  gold- 
brick  salesmen  who  evade  their  responsibility 
by  letting  the  American  people  believe  that 
we  can  retain  our  way  of  life  without  sac- 
rifice. 

These  supersnlesmen.  these  glib-tongued 
prophets  of  economic  self-indulgence  are  lit- 
erally playing  politics  with  American  lives 
and  American  homes  when  they  refuse  to 
tell  the  American  people  that  they  are  facing 
sacrifices  unprecedented  in  American  history. 
I  think  this  is  the  time  to  be  prepared  for  a 
big  Jolt. 

WE  WILL  HAVE  TO  MEET  STAOCERINC  BILLS  WTTH 
HIGH    TAXATION 

All  of  this  means  that  we  are  In  for  a 
period  of  sacritce.  We  are  going  to  have 
staggering  bills  with  higher  and  more  painful 
taxation. 

WE   CAN    Am    IN    CURBING    INFLATION 

I  believe  that  twe  can  play  a  definite  part 
In  national  def^ue  and  aid  to  BriUln  by 
doing  everything  in  our  power  to  curb  infla- 
tion. If  we  do  everything  we  can  to  prevent 
Infiatlon,  we  will  be  making  an  outstanding 
contribution  on  the  economic  front. 

I  don't  believe  that  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  have  inflation  Is  entirely  dependent 
upon  Government  policy.  I  believe  we,  as 
individuals,  can  do  a  great  deal  toward  main- 
taining stability.  Probably  the  most  obvious 
way  in  which  we  can  help  maintain  stabUlty 
is  oy  deferring  satisfaction  of  some  of  the 
wants  which  we  are  now  able  to  gratify. 

We  can  also  make  a  contribution  toward 
stability  by  saving  and  by  refraining  from 
going  into  debt.  We  know  that  the  demands 
on  the  market  will  be  heavy  enough,  with- 
out adding  any  demands  based  on  abnormal 
borrowing. 

In  the  past  we  have  had  booms,  because 
of  debt  making.  We  have  had  depressions 
Intensified  by  debt  paying.  The  tremendous 
Increase  in  our  Government  debt  and  the 
possibilities  for  private  debt  In  our  defense 
program  Involves  very  serious  dangers.  That 
makes  It  all  the  more  necessary  that  the 
average  citizen  should  resist  the  temptation 
to  expand  the  Individual  debt. 

WE  CAN  AVOID  GOING   INTO   DEBT 

That  means  that  we  Individuals  may  have 
to  buy  out  of  current  Income  Instead  of  on 
the  deferred-payment  system.  That  means 
less  credit  and  more  cash  purchasing.  We 
know  that  It  Is  easy  to  borrow  at  the  present 
time,  but  If  this  borrowing  Is  not  conserva- 
tive It  may  Involve  dangers  to  both  the 
borrower  and  the  lender,  particularly  In 
times  of  rising  prices.  Thrift  Is  still  a  vir- 
tue. Debts  stUl  have  to  be  repaid.  Ths 
Government  has  not  set  a  good  example,  but 
that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  we  should. 
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1  bellCT*.  al».  toetdenUlly  that  bualnew  can 
loin  wltb  the  duxen  in  a  policy  of  e»rctolng 
laatrilnT  In  InTentonr  accumulaUon. 

OKJGATIOKS    or    8TAT«i    Al«>    tniM 

That  means  that  cities  and  States  must  ac- 
cximulate  projects  (not  undertake  them  now) 
which  win  absorb  the  returning  soldiers, 
Bailors  and  men  who  come  from  the  delense 
planu'when  thU  war  la  over.  It  means  that 
these  cities  and  States  must  accumulate,  dur- 
ing thU  period,  reservea  to  Uke  care  of  these 
proJecU  In  other  words,  it  means  that  cities 
and  State*  should  inculcate  the  doctrine  of 
saving  into  their  politics.  Por  them  ss  for 
individuals.  I  repeat— thrift  is  still  a  virtue, 
ws  CAN  ricHT  suBvuann  roacia 

Daniel  Webster  once  said: 

-Thera  are  pei»ons  who  constantly  cUmor 
•  •  •  They  carry  on  a  mad  hostility  against 
established  institutions  They  would  choke 
up  the  fountains  of  industry  and  dry  all  Its 
streams.  In  a  country  of  unbounded  liberty 
they  clamor  agsnst  cppresslon." 

Against  theae  iubverslve  forces  we  can  wage 
an  effective  batUe.  When  we  Join  in  a  spirit 
of  unity  with  otir  fellow  citlwns  our  com- 
bined voice  18  the  voice  of  public  opinion— 
a  force  sometimes  more  potent  than  govern- 
ment Itaelf 

John  Milton  once  said:  "Awake— arise— or 

be  forever  fallen." 

OenUemen.  are  the  American  people  awake 
to  aU  (rf  the  dangers  which  menace  our 
way  at  Ufa— the  dangers  from  without  and 
0iy^  the  dangers  from  within? 

1  believe  that  recognizing  these  dangers 
tbe  Amertcan  people  wUl  answer  the  chal- 
lenge th«T  preaent— answer  them  Individually 
and  eoUectlTcly  in  the  ways  we  have  disctiased. 

It    U   my   fervent    hope   that   out   of    the 
Oathsemane  ahead,   the  United  SUtes   and 
our  way  will  emerge  strengthened  and  re- 
-rttaliaed.  toth  to  a  recognition  of  our  op- 
portunities and  our  obligations. 

I  believe  that  our  republic  democracy  la 
a  dynamic  living  thing.  That  it  may  con- 
tinue to  work— and  to  grow— and  to  live— 
•ach  dtiaen  must  dedicate  his  highest  efforts. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  in  th3  ultimate 
•nalyaU  the  Nation's  Job  will  be  accomplished 
because  tA  the  strength  and  vitality  of  our 
American  character.  In  the  continued 
growth  of  that  national  character,  each  of 
us  can  play  a  role. 

I  do  not  subecribe  to  the  dirge  of  defeat- 
tnn  Regardless  of  what  tbe  immediate  fu- 
ture may  hold.  I  feel  certain  that  America 
will  accept  the  ehallengee  and  meet   them 

folly. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  to  accepting  those  chal- 
lenges, we  will  set  a  Uvlng  example  for  the 
reet  of  the  world,  an  example  which  I  hope 
will  be  followed  by  other  lands  In  that  day. 
•'When  men  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks:  nation  shaU  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  ahaU  they  learn  war  any 
more." 


H.  R.  4.  There  is  nothifig  nearer  and 
dearer  to  the  hearts  of  those  of  us  who 
served  during  the  World  War  than  the 
widows  and  orphans  and  other  depend- 
ents of  our  deceased  comrades.  This  bill 
is  merely  a  step  toward  rendering  justice 
to  these  dependents,  and  providfs  some- 
what more  adequate  compensation  for  the 
surviving  dependent  widows,  orphans. 
and  the  dependent  mothers  and  fathers 
of  these  deceased  veterans. 

The  monthly  compensation  provided 
In  the  measure  is  as  follows: 

widow  but  no  child.  $20;  widow  and  one 
child,  $28:  widow  and  two  children,  834  (with 
$4  for  each  sdditional  child);  no  widow  but 
one  child,  $12:  no  widow  but  two  chUdren, 
$18  (equally  divided);  no  widow  but  three 
children.  $24  (equally  divided)  (with  $3  for 
each  additional  chUd;  total  amount  to  be 
equally  divided);  dependent  mother  or 
father.  $20;  or  both.  $15  (each) . 

This  measure  has  the  unanimous  en- 
dorsement of  the  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans.  Some  opposition  has 
been  voiced  on  the  grounds  of  the  ex- 
pense. The  cost  of  this  measure  will  be 
relatively  small.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration has  submitted  an  estimate  of 
cost  of  the  proposed  measure  for  the  first 
year,  as  follows: 


PcBuoBt  for  Wid«w$  and  Dependents  of 
Dcceasea  Worid  War  Vetcraiu 


EZTE2<SION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JARED  T.  SANDERS,  JR. 

or  loumuMa 
IN  THE  BOrSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mondat.  June  1€,  1941 


Mr.  SANDERS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
tD  expreaa  my  wholehearted  support  of 


Number 
of  caMs 

Estimated 

cost  first 

year 

Wulowsftlooc 

29.300 
CU,COU 
2t>.tiOO 

17.032,000 

24, 6hW,  UJO 

4,  IW,  OUO 

Total           „.—.....--. 

iiaioo 

M,«» 

35,020,000 

Onr-bsir  cnst.... 

17,»6U,0U) 

28,300 
4.800 

^:92,noo 

Rolh  DftTcntS    -..-.•.•_••*•••* 

1, 7M,  000 

Total  

33,200 
16,«)0 

8,556,000 

Onc-hsircost ... 

4.r8,000 

Estimatetleost...     — 

2%  238, 000 

This  measure   deserves  to  be  passed 
without  a  dissenting  vote. 


SL  Lawrence  Riter  DcTelopment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or   AtABAM* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNlTED  STATES 


Thtirsday.  June   19   (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  10),  1941 


EXCERPTS  OP  TESTIMONY  BEFORE 
RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  COMMTTTEK  ON 
H.  R.  4927,  GREAT  LAKES-ST.  LAW- 
RENCE SEAWAY  AND  POWER  PROJECT, 
JUNE  17  AND  18.  1»41 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcobd  excerpts 
from  the  testimony  given  before  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the 
House  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  devel- 
opment, by  Secretary  Hull,  Secretary 
Stimson.  Secretary  Knox,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Berle,  and  others. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Secretary  of  War  Stimson.  So  far  as  the 
benefits  to  this  country  at  this  time  of  emer- 
gency are  concerned,  as  I  see  them  In  my  De- 
partment, they  are,  first,  the  Increase  In  our 
shipbuilding  capacity  by  taking  In  the  ship- 
building capacity  on  the  Great  Lakes;  second, 
BO  far  as  transportation  of  munitions  to  Great 
Britain  Is  concerned,  there  Is  a  slight  Improve- 
ment, comparatively.  In  the  distance  which 
such  munitions  could  be  transported  In  a  pro- 
tected route.  •  •  •  Third,  the  great 
advantage  la  the  fact  that  this  waterway  wiU 
produce  an  estimated  total  horsepower  of 
2,200.000.  Now,  that  Is  a  very  Important 
matter  at  this  time  of  stram. 

This  horsepower  produced  by  thla  proposed 
project  Is.  I  am  Informed  by  the  engineers, 
the  largest  block  of  undeveloped  power  at  one 
Bite  In  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  cheap- 
eat  In  Its  operation. 

•  •  •  I  can  only  say  that  In  my  opinion 
It  is  necessary  to  prepare  for  a  very  long  emer- 
gency. We  all  hope  that  It  will  be  briefer, 
but  It  Is  not  safe  to  act  on  hopes  In  such  a 
case  as  confronts  us  today. 

•  •  •  There  Is  a  very  good  chance,  a 
very  strong  chance,  in  my  opinion,  of  the 
emergency  lasting  long  enougii  to  enable  this 
coimtry  to  reap  the  benefits  of  this  construc- 
tion of  the  seaway. 

•  •  •  I  think  the  matter  of  electric 
power  would  certainly  be  a  very  large  factor 
in  the  Industrial  development  necessary  to 
produce  the  mechanized  warfare  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 

•  •  •  I  think  the  mal.i  bulk  of  the  con- 
struction of  this  waterway  Is  of  a  different 
matter  and  wlU  use  different  materials  than 
are  involved  in  our  present  bottlenecks. 

My  estimate  la  that  a  very  large  part  of  the 
construction  necessary  for  this  project  will 
not  interfere  with  our  defense  program.  A 
great  deal  of  It  will  be  excavation  work  and 
such  as  that  which  would  not  Interfere  with 
the  bottlenecks  we  have  at  present. 

When  I  saw  the  estimate  of  the  engineers 
for  the  share  of  the  United  States  cost  of 
this  project,  which  I  think  was  $200,000,000. 
and  when  I  contrasted  that  with  some  of 
the  hundreds  of  millions  that  we  are  paying  ^ 
for  various  Items  of  national  defense,  I 
thought  this  was  quite  a  cheap  project 

I  think  that,  while  I  am  aware  of  the 
enormous  expenditures  that  this  country 
faces,  I  believe  that  the  emergency  which  it 
faces  Is  so  Immensely  more  vital  that  we 
have  got  to  take  every  possibility  that  we 
can  to  prepare  for  meeting  that  emergency 
successfully,  even  though  we  know  that  it 
iB  going  to  be  a  tremendous  strain  and 
burden  on  the  United  States  to  do  so. 

Secretary  of  State  Hull  (letter  to  the 
committee) . — I  am  glad  to  Inform  you  that 
I  am  In  full  accord  with  the  proposed  legis- 
lation and  I  trust  that  the  bill  wlU  receive 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Berlk.  •  •  • 
The  need,  rt  course,  of  additional  shipbuild- 
ing. In  view  of  the  losses  due  to  the  war. 
Is  well  known.  And.  finally,  the  Information 
In  the  possession  of  the  Department  appears 
to  Indicate  that,  should  the  Axis  Powers  be 
victorious,  they  would  commence  a  ship- 
building race  against  the  United  States  with 
the  shipbuilding  facilities  of  the  entire 
European  coasts,  which  are  several  times 
larger  than  otir  own.  In  that  event,  as 
Indeed  at  the  present,  we  should  be  faced 
with  a  situation  In  which  every  shipbuilding 
facility  we  might  have  and  all  that  we  could 
easily  construct  would  be  taxed  to  the  UnUt. 
Naturally,  no  one  of  ub  can  predict  the 
Inscrutable  future.  All  I  can  say  Is  that 
there  Is  no  Information  In  the  Department 
which  wotild  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
present  confUct  wUl  come  to  a  speedy  end. 
We  have  no  basis  which  would  lead  us  to 
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assume  that  there  would  be  a  rapid  conclu- 
sion. We  cannot,  of  course,  say  how  long 
it  would  last. 

•  •  *  I  should  like  to  state  that  no 
responsible  person  In  this  Government 
would  undertake  to  take  any  chances 
en  Its  being  of  short  duration.  Whatever 
your  possible  guess  might  be  the  only  sane, 
safe,  and  prudent  course  that  responsible 
men  could  take  would  be  to  prepare  for  a 
long  period  of  stress.  And  If  a  kindly  prov- 
idence lets  us  off  we  should  be  very  happy. 

In  that  regard  I  should  think  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  made  the  only  answer 
that  could  be  made,  which  Is  that  every 
dictate  of  prudence,  precaution,  and  fore- 
sight would  require  preparation  for  a  very 
long  period  which  would  seem  to  be  indi- 
cated   by    present   circumstance. 

•  •  •  If  we  had  had  this  (the  sea- 
way) In  1934  and  the  construction  had  now 
been  finished,  as  It  would  have  been,  we 
should  have  had  the  huge  resources  of 
power;  we  shovild  have  had  a  tremendous 
accretion  to  our  ferro-alloy  and  aluminum 
Industries,  either  In  existence  or  readily, 
very  readily  possible  and,  of  course,  we 
Ehould  have  had  the  navigation  resources 
of  the  Great  Lakes  ready  at  hand.  I  think 
every  student  agrees  that  It  was  a  mis- 
take from  the  point  of  view  of  the  national 
defense,  not  to  have  done  It  in  1934. 

•  •  •  The  only  men  that  prophesied  a 
speedy  end  to  the  war  that  I  know  of  were 
the  German  high  command,  and  they  talk 
about  that,  naming  a  new  date  every  few 
months  or  so.  But  we  cannot,  and  we  have 
to  be  prepared,  then,  for  a  long  pull  here. 

•  •  •  Were  the  entire  continent  of 
Europe  to  be  mobilized  against  us,  there 
would  not  be  a  single  resource  In  the  United 
States  that  we  could  afford  to  overlook. 
And  If  you  want  to  have  that  when  you 
need  It,  you  are  going  to  have  to  begin 
now.  and  not  later.  You  cannot  have  any 
Interference  or  handicaps  In  defense.  It 
Is  a  continuous  process,  and  you  have  to 
have  your  material  and  your  resources  ready 
all  the  time.  If  there  Is  a  lag  In  between 
there,  the  consequence  to  the  covmtry  might 
be  such  that  I  think  you  and  I  would  not 
care  to  share  the  responsibility  of  It. 

•  •  •  The  biUk  of  the  materials  that 
are  needed  are  not  materials  In  which  there 
Is  any  shortage,  principally  cement.  The  bulk 
of  the  labor  Is  not  the  labor  of  which  there 
Is  a  shortage.  A  large  part  of  it  Is  unskilled. 
The  skilled  construction  labor  much  of  It  will 
be  freed  In  the  coming  months  and  years, 
as  the  defense  plantr.  which  have  been  under 
construction  cease  to  be  construction  Jobs 
and  go  into  operation,  freeing  those  men. 

•  •  •  if  we  try  to  bear  out  a  little  here 
or  have  a  special  Interest  there.  In  an  Indus- 
try or  a  section,  each  for  himself,  what  we 
propose  quite  rationally  will  be  impossible 
to  do,  and  therefore  prevent  this  country 
from  developing  at  the  time  when  It  needs  It. 
The  reference  I  have  Is  that  we  wotild  be 
headed  for  the  same  result  as  another  sister 
republic.  I  can  only  say  that  that  kind  of 
reasoning  Is  never  permitted  to  enter  Into 
the  consideration  of  a  subject  like  this. 

Secretary  of  Navy  Knox.  My  recent  expe- 
rience as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  emphasizes 
In  my  mind  what  a  great  boon  It  would  have 
been  to  national  defense  now  If  when  this 
project  was  first  proposed  It  had  been  agreed 
to  and  put  into  effect.  If  that  had  been 
done  it  would  not  have  been  only  along  the 
12.000  mUes  of  coast  line  that  we  now  have 
scattered  our  shlpjards  for  building  com- 
batant ships,  but  It  would  have  been  along 
additional  thousanos  of  miles  of  Inland  wa- 
ters, completely  safe  from  any  dangers  from 
without,  where  we  could  be  building  crtilsers. 
destroyers.  submarlneB  right  now. 

There  Is  an  advantage  In  construction  in 
the  Interior,  not  only  one  of  security,  one 
of  nearness  to  raw  materials  and  In  a  region 
where  there  la  an  abundance  of  skilled  labor, 


but  It  would  have  been  of  tremendous  ad- 
vantage to  me  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
In  letting  these  contracts  for  these  combat- 
ant ships  which  we  are  now  building  in  such 
large  numbers,  had  this  resource  been  avail- 
able, as  It  might  have  been  had  this  project 
been  adopted  then. 

•  •  •  we  are  going  to  live  In  a  dis- 
turbed world  for  a  long  time,  no  matter  what 
the  outcome  of  the  war  may  be,  and  In  that 
world  which  Is  out  of  balance  and  struggling 
for  a  new  and  secure  footing  the  control  of 
the  seas  Is  going  to  be  of  Immense  im- 
portance. 

Along  with  the  development  of  modern 
sea  power  has  come  a  new  power — that  of 
the  air.  To  have  a  region  In  a  time  of  turmoil 
and  disturbance  and  of  possible  threatened 
war.  where  we  could  proceed  with  reasonable 
security  In  maintaining  that  predominance 
In  sea  power,  which  such  a  state  of  the  world 
might  require,  would  be  an  Immensely  In- 
valuable national  asset.  So  In  yotir  con- 
sideration of  this  whole  question  I  hope  you 
gentlemen  will  bear  In  mind  the  tremen- 
dously Increased  Importance  of  sea  power 
In  the  world  for  the  next  25  or  50  years  at 
least. 

•  •  •  I  cannot  In  my  Judgment — In  my 
opinion — overexaggerate,  overemphasize,  the 
Importance  to  that  entire  region  (the  Mid- 
west) of  having  access  to  salt  water  In  ves- 
sels of  sufficient  size  to  carry  their  cargoes 
unbroken  from  the  point  of  loading  to  the 
point  of  unloading. 

All  of  you  no  doubt  have  studied  Europe 
and  visited  Europe  and  are  aware  of  how 
that  intensified  Industrial  region  of  middle 
Europe  has  developed  Its  river  commtinlca- 
tlons.  They  are  of  first  Importance,  for  In- 
stance to  Germany. 

We  are  going  to  be  living  in  a  world  thor- 
oughly disjointed,  pretty  weU  destroyed  by 
the  activities  of  war  for  years  after  this  war 
Is  over.     •     •     • 

I  don't  know  how  long  this  war  will  last. 
It  Is  pure  speculation.  But  this  thing  I 
think  I  can  be  fairly  confident  of:  That  the 
need  for  protection  on  the  high  aeaa  will  be 
here  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  anything 
we  do  which  will  enable  us  to  build  more 
rapidly  and  partlctilarly  build  more  se- 
curely, and  which  will  enable  us  to  spread 
the  work  around  the  country  In  a  more 
equitable  fashion,  I  believe  takes  on  the 
character  of  good,  sound  statesmanship. 

Governor  Herbert  Lehman  of  New  York, 
•  •  •  We  have  been  frankly  advised  and 
have  been  put  upon  notice  by  the  highest 
authorities  of  our  Government,  charged  with 
responsibility  for  the  national  defense,  that 
we  are  today  faced  with  existing  or  threatened 
shortages  In  such  essential  materials  and 
facilities  as  power,  aluminum,  railroad  equip- 
ment, steel,  and  shipping.  To  every  one  of 
these  needs  the  St.  Lawrence  project  wlU 
contribute,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  in 
a  very  substantial  way. 

The  question,  therefore,  of  sectional,  local, 
or  group  advantages  sinks  Into  Insignificance 
and  Is  entitled  to  no  consideration  whatever 
at  a  time  when  we  must  utilize  every  means 
to  contribute  to  the  economic  strength  and 
sec\u*lty  of  our  country  and  to  protect  our 
very  way  of  life. 

Careful  study  of  the  Impartial  and  ex- 
haustive reports  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  other  public  agencies  which  have 
considered  this  project  convince  me  that  there 
Is  no  foundation  for  the  claims  that  the 
Improvement  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  wlU 
have  a  harmful  effect  upon  our  porta  or 
existing  transportation  faculties.  But  even  If 
these  false  and  exaggerated  fears  were  In  any 
degree  Justified,  we  cotild  not  afford  to  trifle 
with  our  country's  security  by  obstruction, 
on  such  narrow  grounds,  of  a  project  which 
promises  to  contribute  so  much  to  the  safety 
and  weU-belng  of  the  entire  Nation. 

•     •     •    I  think  that  It  la  tremendovialy 
important  that  we  tiae  every  posalble  meani 


that  Is  available  to  us  In  our  defense.  I  think 
you  mifeht  say.  What  is  the  object  of  build- 
ing a  two-ocean  navy  when  the  Navy  will  not 
be  ready— these  new  ships  will  not  be  ready— 
uutU  1946.  1947,  or  1948?  What  la  the  use 
of  putting  m  additional  locks  In  the  Panama 
Canal  when  they  will  not  be  completed  for  • 
number  of  years?  But  It  Is  assuming  now 
that  we  are  going  to  require  a  defense  in 
what  Secretary  Knox  described  this  morning 
as  a  very  disordered  world.  I  think  that  thla 
thing  is  going  to  be  of  very  great 
use  *  *  *■  I  think  I  would  t>e  willing  to 
say  vital. 
Admiral  George  H.  Rock,  Retired,  U.  S.  N. 

•  •  •  I  visited  four  of  the  larger  lake 
shipyards,  those  at  Cleveland.  Lorain.  Detroit, 
and  Toledo  •  •  •  the  four  yards  visited 
have  capacity,  yard  facilities  and  plant  to 
build  the  larger  ocean-going  ships  which  they 
could  build  If  there  was  channel  to  the  sea 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  project 

•  •  •  they  could  build  destroyers  and 
small  craft  but  I  found  that.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  two  larger  yards  anyway,  at  the  River 
Rouge  and  Lorain  plants,  could  build  now  the 
10,000-ton  8-lnch  gun  cruisers  and.  of  couise. 
the  smaUer  cruisers. 

There  is  to  this  say  about  the  yards  which 
may  not  have  been  brought  out  before,  and 
that  Is  that  they  are  well  equipped,  well 
organized,  weU  staffed  ahlpbuildlng  yards. 
They  are  going  concerns  and  they  have  been 
going  concerns,  some  of  them,  for  40 
years.     •     •     • 

There  is  a  great  liability  to  stress  much 
too  strongly  the  thought  that  by  the  time 
we  get  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  project 
finished  we  wlU  not  need  this  additional 
EhipbuUdlng  capacity  that  we  wlU  have  ac- 
quired. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  more  short- 
sighted or  more  foolish  from  my  viewpoint, 
than  that.  I  am  old  enough  to  have  lived 
through  the  Spanish-American  War,  and.  at 
course,  our  first  World  War  and  now  we  are 
well  into  thlB  war  that  is  spreading  every- 
where, but  In  our  own  country.  The  one 
dominating  demand  in  our  country  and  by 
our  people  has  been  for  ships  and  more 
ships — a  continuous  output  of  ships,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  with  all  these  experience* 
so  recent,  we  cannot  have  the  abUlty  to  plan 
a  moderate  distance  ahead  and  be  prepared 
for  what  may  happen  when  the  next  war 
comes,  then  I  think  we  are  woefully  short- 
sighted. 

•  •  •  1  consider  the  waterway  a  mat- 
ter of  a  very  great  national  asset  and  a 
project  which  adds  to  our  national  safety 
and  for  that  reason  I  consider  it  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  regardless  of  whether  we 
finish  it  before  thla  present  war  ends  or  not. 


Meetinf  of  the  American  Bosinest 
G>iifrett 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  BAURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  June  19   ilegislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  June  10).  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  THURMAN  W.  ARNOLD 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  some 
days  ago  I  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
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Ricou)  a  very  able  address  delivered  by 
Hon.  Thurman  W.  Arnold,  Assistant  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  SUtes.  be- 
fore the  meeUng  of  the  American  Busi- 
ness congress  In  New  York  City  on  June 
13,  1941.  The  address,  which  deals  with 
the  problem  of  the  practical  exclusion  of 
small  business  enterprise  in  the  program 
of  national-defense  production,  slightly 
exceeded  the  limit  of  two  printed  pages. 
The  esUmated  cost  is  $112.50.  I  renew 
the  request  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
RBCoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
aa  follows: 

jyxU  ts  »  war  between  InduitrlaJ  armle*. 
not  between  military  •rmle*.  It  U  a  war 
In  which  the  country  which  produce*  the 
faateat  win  win.  It  1b  a  test  to  see  whether 
an  industrial  democracy  can  make  ItaelX 
nor*  eflldent  than  a  dlcUtorahlp 

The  backbone  of  our  Industrial  democracy 
la  the  small  buslni>«sman.  It  Is  In  amaU 
bustneae  that  the  great  bulk  of  both  pro- 
duction and  distribution  la  found.  Small 
buslneea  must  pay  the  taxes  to  keep  oxir 
war  effort  going.  Indeed.  It  la  for  the  ex- 
istence of  small  business  as  against  economic 
dlcUtorahlp  that  we  will  be  flghUng  If  we 
get  Into  this  war. 

Today  the  amall  businessman  needs  rep- 
resentation in  Washington  by  a  govern- 
mental  agency  devoted  to  his  Interest  as  be 
has  never  needed  It  before.  If  he  does  not 
bave  such  representation  he  Is  going  to  be 
crushed  by  the  forces  which  always  operate 
when  a  nation  Is  In  such  a  hxirry  to  ex- 
pand production  that  it  turns  to  a  few 
•stabliahed  groups  which  dominate  our  in- 
dustrial structure.  When  we  turn  exclu- 
sively to  such  groups  we  not  only  destroy 
our  industrial  democracy,  we  also  slow  up 
production  itself.  This  Is  shown  by  the 
grand  Jury  investigations  of  big  business 
cartels  which  the  Antitrust  Division  Is  con- 
ducting today.  Of  course,  big  business  is 
not  unpatriotic.  I  will  not  say  either  that 
Its  loyalty  is  divided,  but  I  do  say  that  It 
Instinctively  fears  expansion.  It  fears  that 
overprodiwtlon  will  hurt  lU  dividends  after 
the  war  is  over.  Expansion  may  mean  that 
Its  dominating  position  wlU  be  lost.  Let- 
ting the  little  fellow  In  means  future  com- 
petition and  lower  prices.  Above  all,  big 
business  thinks  that  It  alone  can  do  the  Job. 
Such  patterns  of  thought  have  reeiilted  in 
the  sluggish  tempo  of  advance  that  have  put 
the  great  industrial  democracies  so  far  be- 
hind Oennany  in  the  race  for  production  of 
basic  supplies. 

For  example,  there  are  very  few  small  in- 
dependent fabricators  of  aluminum  or  mag- 
neaium  today.  Why  is  thU?  It  U  because 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  first  obtained 
a  monopoly  upon  the  supply  of  that  essen- 
tial product.  It  then  sold  Ingots  to  Inde- 
pendent manufacturers  at  about  100  percent 
more  than  Its  own  cost.  This  margin  en- 
abled the  Aluminum  Co.  at  any  time  It  de- 
sired to  go  into  the  manufacturing  business 
Itself,  eontiuue  to  make  a  profit,  and  squeeze 
out  immediately  any  independent  that  It 
allowed  to  get  started. 

£ven  the  collapee  of  France  failed  to  wake 
tip  the  aluminum  industry  to  the  dangerous 
shortage  which  their  policy  of  limiting  pro- 
duction had  created.  Last  fall,  when  the 
Antitrust  Division  was  attempting  to  prove 
a  shortage  of  altuninum  for  war  needs,  the 
Alumlntim  Co  of  America  denied  it.  Wish- 
ful thinkers  In  industry,  instinctively  fearing 
overproduction  of  basic  materials,  swallowed 
thOBc  sUtements  with  relief.  The  story  was 
ImMdcas  in  the  press  thst  it  was  unpatriotic 
to  suggest  an  impending  ahortage  of  alu- 
■alnum.  Aim!  thus  the  pressure  to  build  up 
ipsting  production  was  reUeved. 


Now  we  know  there  is  a  shortage,  but  we 
could  have  saved  precious  time  and  precious 
materials  bad  we  not  listened  to  the  wishful 
thinking  of  the  men  whose  financial  interest 
lay  in  preventing  new  production  In  order  to 
preserve  their  monopoly  control  after  the 
war. 

But  the  same  patterns  of  thought,  the 
same  fear  of  competing  production,  the  same 
antlproductlve  ideas  have  made  our  economy 
sluggish  and  slow  to  respond  to  the  need  in 
other  basic  nuiterials. 

Last  year  steel  was  already  rvmnlng  from 
93  to  97  percent  capacity.  But  those  in  con- 
trol ot  the  industry  did  not  like  to  think  of 
a  coming  shortage  because  It  meant  we 
should  bave  to  build  new  plants,  each  of 
which  would  be  a  competitive  threat  to  the 
orderly  control  of  the  Industry  after  the 
war  by  those  already  established  in  it. 

In  other  words,  perhaps  we  had  hetter  not 
build  up  the  steel  production  that  we  so 
imperatively  need  today  because  It  might 
give  steel  to  buyers  of  automobiles  and  tin 
cans  and  steel  construction  at  too  low  prices 
after  the  war.  Steel  companies  during  the 
war  should  not  be  expected  to  expand  plants 
which  might  hurt  their  dividends  after  the 
war. 

Last  February  the  expected  stirvey  of  steel 
appeared.  Unocnsclotisly  colored  by  the  anti- 
productive  Interests  of  the  closely  knit  group 
that  did  not  wish  their  control  disturbed.  It 
gave  the  Impression  that  no  more  plants  were 
needed.  It  estimated  there  would  be  a  sur- 
plus for  both  civilian  and  defense  needs  in 
1941  and  even  in  1942.  No  hurry  for  new  pro- 
duction— no  pressure  on  the  dominating 
group  to  expand  So  only  3'/2  percent  addi- 
tional plant  capacity  was  planned.  But  only 
a  month  after  the  report,  with  the  war  pro- 
gram still  In  its  early  stages,  steel  operations 
reached  99  percent  of  capacity.  Now  we  know 
there  isnt  enough  steel.  Yet  the  Industry 
is  still  reluctant  to  expand. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  for  not  expanding 
was  that  we  could  turn  back  to  the  obsolete 
Bessemer  process  and  put  obsolete  equipment 
into  production.  This  is  exactly  the  same 
mistake  England  made  in  the  breathing  space 
before  the  blitzkreig.  when  they  thought  It 
better  to  keep  obsolete  mills  in  operation 
rather  than  to  expand  modern  methods. 

Let  me  give  one  final  example.  Gerald 
Firth,  president  of  the  Plrth-Stirling  Steel 
Co..  stated  In  1941 : 

"The  control  of  the  tungsten  carbide  pat- 
ents by  the  General  Electric  Co.  and  the 
Krupp  Co.  has  restilted  In  keeping  the  price 
at  exorbitant  levels.  Now,  when  the  emer- 
gency has  come.  Industry  has  not  learned  how 
to  use  tungsten  carbide  and  has  not  the  ma- 
chines, the  skilled  men,  or  the  technique 
which  It  would  have  had  if  the  material  had 
been  available  at  the  same  low  price  at  which 
it  was  available  to  German  industries." 

The  Antitrust  Division  indicted  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  and  the  Krupp  Co.  in  New 
York.  Inunedlately  the  cost  of  tungsten 
carbide  dropped  from  $305  a  poimd  to  $48  a 
pound  even  in  an  emergency  demand.  Tung- 
sten carbide  Is  still  In  an  experimental  stage 
in  this  country.  We  have  not  developed  It 
as  Germany  has  because  we  have  never  al- 
lowed the  competitive  small  businessman  to 
have  a  chance  at  the  metal.  It  will  take  at 
least  a  year  to  make  up  the  loss  t>ecause 
we  wouldn't  allow  the  small  competitive 
businessman  to  get  into  the  picture. 

I  can  give  many  more  illustrations  but 
these  are  enough  to  prove  my  point.  We 
will  get  no  real  expansion  of  production  until 
we  free  the  market  so  that  the  competitive 
force  of  small  business,  each  anxious  to  pro- 
duce and  get  a  share  for  Itself,  may  operate. 
New  enterprise  does  not  liave  accumulated 
capital  structures  to  pay  dividends  on.  It 
knows  that  it  must  be  better  than  its  com- 
petitors in  order  to  survive.  It  cannot  re- 
strict production  even  If  it  wanted  to  be- 


cause it  lacks  the  power  to  dominate  the 
market. 

We  will  faU  In  our  defense  program  if 
small  business  and  new  enterprise  is  not 
allowed  to  share  in  defense  orders.  And  not 
only  will  we  fall  but  we  will  destroy  the 
system  of  independent  competitive  enter- 
prise which  we  are  trying  to  defend. 

In  other  words,  we  must  let  little  business 
Into  the  picture.  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that 
little  business  cannot  get  into  the  picture 
without  protection.  It  is  not  sufficiently  or- 
ganized to  get  that  protection  for  Itaelf, 
There  Is.  however,  one  instrumentality  in  the 
Goverrunent,  backed  by  50  years  of  tradi- 
tion, which  stands  ready  to  free  the  market 
for  new  enterprises.  That  inctrumenUllty  U 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

This  is  a  generalization.  Let's  get  down  to 
concrete  cases.  What  are  the  practical  dan- 
gers which  confront  small  business  and  how 
can  they  be  guarded  against? 

First,  there  Is  the  system  of  priorities  In 
basic  materials  which  have  to  be  Imposed 
because  past  neglect  has  led  to  present 
shortages.  Today  hundreds  of  small  factories 
are  finding  themselves  in  difficulty  because 
last  yeai  we  hid  our  heads  in  the  sand  and 
refused  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  dis- 
astrous shortage  of  aluminum  was  already 
on  us.  This  Is  happening  In  other  basic 
materials. 

But  if  we  allow  matters  to  take  their 
cotirse.  if  small  business  is  not  represented 
b  an  independent  agency  of  government. 
each  priority  will  have  a  tendency  to  hit 
the  big  factory  first,  each  scarcity  report  on 
raw  materials  may  forget  the  hundreds  of 
small  businesses  that  need  them.  The  in- 
creases of  cost  will  be  felt  by  the  little  man 
m  his  labor  and  in  his  raw  materials,  and 
each  upward  surge  In  price  wUl  squeeze  him 
either  against  an  administrative  price  cell- 
ing or  against  the  bujrlng  habits  of  his  cus- 
tomers. And  incidentally,  it  wUl  be  the 
small  businessman  whom  the  consumer  will 
blame  for  all  the  price  spirals  of  the  war. 
Unless  there  Is  some  organized  effort  to  rep- 
resent the  Interests  of  small  business,  to  see 
that  priorities  are  not  vised  in  such  a  way 
that  they  lead  to  monopoly  control,  little 
business  may  have  to  go  out  of  business. 
It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Antitrust  Division  to 
keep  abreast  of  this  problem  of  small  busi- 
ness and  to  work  In  cooperation  with  other 
defense  agencies  to  see  that  the  man  who 
cannot  afford  an  agency  in  Washington  is 
not  swept  out  of  the  picture  by  the  persua- 
sive ability  of  those  already  established  In 
the  industry  combined  with  the  pressure 
for  speed  on  those  directing  the  defense 
effort. 

The  second  hazard  to  small  business  Is  the 
danger  that  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  share  in 
the  production  for  national  defense.  This 
will  not  be  the  fault  of  those  In  charge  of 
production  If  they  are  not  furnished  guid- 
ance and  advice  from  that  public  defender  of 
the  small  businessman,  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion. They  do  not  have  time  to  consider  all 
problems.  In  great  emergencies  with  short- 
ages of  material  and  labor  only  the  most  vocal, 
to  wit,  the  largest  elements  of  business,  can 
make  themselves  heard.  Washington  corri- 
dors are  so  long  that  those  who  are  not  trained 
to  find  their  way  are  lost.  What  was  more 
natural,  for  example,  than  to  call  on  the  Alu- 
minum Co.  in  the  early  stages  of  the  defense 
production  to  supply  all  new  capacity  for 
aluminum.  It  was  almost  treason  6  months 
ago  to  suggest  that  the  small  btislnessman 
might  be  able  to  produce  aluminum  If  you 
gave  him  the  chance.  The  same  Is  true  of 
other  essential  materials.  Including  zinc,  cop- 
per, manganese  and  steel.  Where  the  small 
businessman  Is  frozen  out  on  his  orders,  on 
his  supplies,  on  his  labor,  on  his  transporta- 
tion problems,  it  is  not  delivered.  It  Is 
only  the  result  of  the  short-time  line  of 
least  resistance. 
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Let  me  give  you  .".  case  history  taken  from 
the  syndicated  column  of  that  brilliant  com- 
mentator, Ernest  Llndley,  published  on  May 
23.    I  quote: 

"Here  Is  a  brief  case  history  which  illus- 
trates two  of  the  most  serious  criticisms  of 
the  direction  of  our  defense  production  pro- 
gram- It  Is  the  experience  of  the  head  of 
a  mldwestern  manufacturer  of  brass,  alu- 
minum, and  zinc  castings  and  stampings. 

The  firm  has  460  employees,  including  an 
engineering  staff  and  16  tool-and-dle  makers, 
and  about  200  machine  tools.  lu  normal 
business  is  making  such  things  as  parts  for 
refrigerators.  The  firm  is  in  excellent 
financial  condition.  Until  recently  It  was 
working  around  the  clock:  some  departments 
on  three  shifts  and  others  on  two  10-hour 
shifts. 

Some  months  ago  its  president  sized  up 
the  dimensions  of  the  defense  program  and 
decided  they  would  put  a  dent  In  his  regular 
business.  He  saw  that  there  probably  would 
not  be  enough  brass,  zinc,  and  aluminum  to 
meet  all  civilian  needs.  He  suspected  also 
that  considerable  amounts  of  steel  would 
have  to  be  diverted  from  civilian  to  military 
channels.  Some  of  his  business  friends  be- 
littled his  fears,  but  as  the  days  passed  and 
it  became  harder  to  get  the  metals  he  needed, 
he  set  out  to  try  to  get  some  defense  busi- 
ness. 

Knowing  a  little  ab^ut  the  Government 
and  the  defense  agencies— which  are  com- 
pletely unknown  to  many  small  manufac- 
turers—he lost  no  time  in  learning  what 
steps  he  should  take. 

He  was  told  to  offer  his  services  as  a  sub- 
contractor to  the  large  concerns  which  had 
the  big  defense  orders.  He  was  informed 
that  the  policy  of  O.  P.  M.  was  to  bring  these 
smaller  facilities  Into  use  by  encoiuaglng  the 
big  concerns  to  subcontract  parts. 

So  he  wrote  to  a  selected  list  of  prime  con- 
tractors—500  In  all— stating  exactly  what  his 
plant  was  set  up  to  do.  He  did  not  get  even 
one  serious  nibble,  much  less  a  subcontract. 
He  filed  with  the  Defense  Contract  Service 
Office  In  Detroit  a  complete  survey  of  his 
plant.  All  he  got  there  was  a  suggestion 
that  he  vrrlte  to  the  other  regional  offices, 
making  sure  that  he  told  them  he  had  al- 
ready been  In  tourh  with  the  Detroit  office, 
since  otherwise  his  letters  would  be  for- 
warded to  Detroit. 

Finally  the  Detroit  office  Invited  him  to 
submit  bids  on  two  fuses  for  the  British. 
Neither  was  of  a  type  that  previously  had 
been  manufactured  in  this  country.  Of  the 
200  machines  In  his  plant,  8— all  automatic 
screw  machines — could  be  used  In  making 
the  fuses.  He  submitted  a  bid,  but  with 
it  the  statement  that  he  could  not  produce 
the  fuses  unless  he  also  got  business  to  keep 
the  rest  of  his  plant  going. 

Meanwhile,  the  real  pinch  has  come  in 
supplies  of  metals.  He  can  get  almost  no 
brass,  zinc,  and  aluminum.  His  refrigerator- 
making  clients  have  realized  that  they  are 
going  to  have  to  find  substitutes — Including 
substitutes  for  a  large  amoimt  of  steel — or 
else  suspend  production. 

Last  week  our  exhibit  X  had  to  lay  off  his 
night  shift.  His  18  highly  skilled  tool  and 
die  maktrs  are  Idle. 

He  has  machines  and  men  of  exactly  the 
type  and  training  desperately  needed  for  de- 
fense production.  But  they  are  not  being 
used.  And  unless  they  are  put  to  work 
quickly,  he  will  have  to  suspend  business  en- 
tirely and  let  his  organization  go  to  pieces. 

Early  this  week,  he  arrived  in  Washington 
to  make  the  rounds  of  the  defense  agencies — 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  O.  P.  M.  He  re- 
ceived sympathetic  hearings,  but,  up  to  the 
time  this  was  written,  no  action. 

Billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  defense  orders 
have  been  poured  forth,  largely  Into  big 
corporations.  Huge  new  plants  are  being 
built  from  the  bottom  up  at  a  cost  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.    The  machine- 


tool  Industry  Is  sUggerlng  under  a  record- 
breaking  load  of  orders. 

Here  is  a  plant  ready  to  go.  It  has  the 
machines,  the  trained  men.  the  engineers, 
and  management.  It  doesn't  need  a  dollar 
from  the  Government,  either  for  expansion 
or  working  capital.  It  can  make  any  number 
of  Items  important  to  defense  without  adding 
even  so  much  as  one  machine  to  its  equip- 
ment, and  with  a  few  new  machines  here  and 
there  Its  scope  could  be  greatly  expanded. 

It  is  organized  and  manned  for  two  and 
three-shift  operation,  while  many  other  pro- 
ducers are  still  working  only  one  shift. 

Our  exhibit  X  is  confident  that  there  are 
hundreds,  perhaps  several  thousands,  of 
small  manufacttirers  who  are  getting  caught 
in  this  double  squeeze.  Many  are  leas  well 
equipped  than  he  is  to  move  immediately 
into  defense  production.  But.  for  lack  of 
metal  for  civilian  use.  they  will  have  to  sus- 
pend operation  and  disband  their  organiza- 
tions. Whether  they  would  ever  come  to  life 
again  is  doubtful. 

What  was  the  trouble?    Who  Is  to  blame 
for    this    situation?     The    O.    P.    M?     Em- 
phatically not.    The  agency  devoted  to  pro- 
duction In  a  hurry  cannot  find  the  time  to 
take  care  of  the  problems  of  monopoly  con- 
trol at  the  same  time.    The  trouble  was  that 
this  businessman  and  the  public  generally 
did  not  know  that  the  Antitrust  Division  is 
set  up  to  see  that  the  monopoly  tendencies 
illustrated  In  this  case  history  did  not  oc- 
cur.    No    complaint    was    sent    in.    Where 
complaints  have  been  sent  In  we  have  been 
able  to  get  results.    For  example,  the  Mc- 
Keesport   Bulletin    of    May    10   contains   an 
announcement     by     Mr.     Philip     McKenna, 
president     of     the     McKenna     Metals     Co.. 
that     at    the     present    time    his    produc- 
tion Is  10  times  as  great  as  It  was  a  year 
ago;  that  he  has  182  employees  who  operate 
24  hours  a  day  and  6  days  a  week,  that  his 
rates  of  pay  have  advanced.     If  It  had  not 
been  for  the  action  taken  by  the  Antltrtist 
Division    Mr.    McKennas    company    would 
have   been  unable  to  survive   because  of  a 
private  N.  R.  A.  code  formulated,  dominated 
and     policed      by     the      General      Electric 
Co.     Mr.     McKeima     generously     gives     tis 
credit  in  the  following  statement: 

"The  present  test  of  the  productive 
strength  of  free  enterprise  under  American 
principles  against  the  productive  strength 
of  dlctatorshlp-controUed  people  will  prove 
the  effectiveness  of  private  Initiative  and 
free  workers  In  the  present  struggle  for  the 
future  of  the  world.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  the  McKenna  Metals  Co.  owes  Its 
existence  to  protection  under  American  law. 
and  that  the  Department  of  Justice  dis- 
closed the  monopolistic  practices  contrary  to 
American  antitrust  laws." 

The  third  thing  that  Is  going  to  hit  the 
small  businessman  Is  restrictions  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  necessities  and  artificially  fixed 
prices.  At  first  glance  It  may  appear  that 
the  small  businessmen  are  fabricators  and 
distributors,  and  can  pass  the  Increase  on 
to  the  consumer.  Unfortunately  for  you. 
however,  the  consimier  has  an  out— he  can 
tighten  his  belt  and  go  without.  whUe  you 
whistle.  Even  where  consumers  have  in- 
creased purchasing  power  to  spend  on  higher 
prices,  yet  their  old  price  habits  wlU  squeeze 
you  against  price  ceUings  If  artificially  fixed 
distribution  costs  are  not  eliminated.  For 
example,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  lum- 
ber and  cement  prices  were  higher  than  any- 
where else  in  the  country,  due  to  the  fact 
that  no  one  who  did  not  belong  to  the  ring 
and  follow  Its  policy  could  get  a  foothold  In 
btislness.  Only  antitrust  prosecutions  will 
clean  up  situations  such  as  this. 

Small  business  need  not  fear  efficiency  of 
mass  production.  Where  the  savings  of  large 
organizations  are  passed  on  to  consumers 
the  Increased  purchasing  power  which  re- 
sults from  TPtking  the  consvuner's  dollar  go 


further  wUl  give  opportimlty  to  thousands 
of  small  businessmen.  But  where  there  is 
an  artificial  spread  or  a  restriction  of  pro- 
duction the  small  businessmen  wiU  disap« 
pear  because  they  cannot  survive  in  a  dom- 
inated market. 

In  the  scarcity  period  ahead  little  busi- 
nessmen without  protection  will  become  lit- 
tler unless  there  is  an  organization  to  protect 
their  interests,  which  also  happen  to  be  the 
interests  of  consumers. 

And.  finally,  there  is  another  set  of  organ- 
izations restricting  production  and  keeping 
more  efficient  methods  out  of  the  market 
against  whom  small  btislness  must  have  the 
protection  of  the  Sherman  Act.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  middlemen  of  labor,  the  unions 
that  control  tran.sportatlon.  installation,  and 
distribution,  who  have  gotten  themselves  m- 
to  a  position  that  they  may  tell  consumers 
what  they  may  buy  and  businessmen  what 
they  may  sell;  who  determine  what  goes  into 
a  house;  who  det«rmlne  the  cost  of  distribu- 
tion of  food  products  In  large  cities.  I  am 
not  talking  about  strikes  In  the  defense  area. 
This  is  an  entirely  different  problem.  It  Is  a 
problem  which  affects  chiefly  the  small  busi- 
nessman and  consumers. 

Labor  organizations  today — I  do  not  say  all 
labor  organizations,  but  some — are  putting 
protective  Uriffs  around  cities.  They  are 
restricting  skills.  They  are  preventing  the 
use  of  more  efficient  methods;  they  are  charg- 
ing the  small  businessman  for  urmecessary 
labor;  they  are  preventing  the  use  of  more 
efficient  materials:  they  are  crushing  small 
businessmen  In  jurisdictional  wars  l)etween 
rival  unions;  and.  finally,  by  the  force  of  coer- 
cion, they  are  eliminating  entirely  from  the 
field  such  new  enterprise  as  they  desire  to 
keep  out. 

For  example.  In  one  large  city  recently  a 
labor  leader  told  seme  contractors  that  they 
could  not  go  Into  business  at  all;  In  another. 
three  mantifacturers  were  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. One  small  businessman  In  a  large  city 
attempted  to  redecorate  his  display  rooms. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  use  a  spray  gun  to  put 
on  paint  because  It  was  too  fast.  The  tele- 
phone union  wouldn't  enter  the  place  until 
the  painters  got  out.  The  electrician  union 
would  not  work  until  the  telephone  union 
got  out.  And,  finally,  to  cap  the  climax, 
when  he  wanted  to  move  in  some  refriger- 
ators, the  teamsters'  union  delivered  them  to 
the  curb,  and  he  had  to  get  another  union 
to  haul  them  In.  He  told  me  that  it  took 
him  almost  double  the  time  and  cost  50  per- 
cent more  In  this  time  of  rising  prices. 

I  quote  from  the  bylaws  of  a  bakers'  union, 
located  In  a  large  city,  which  is  typical  of 
what  some  unions  are  doing: 
"Article  6,  section  7: 

"Whenever  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Bakers 
Local  Union  118  any  firm  or  combination  of 
firms  are  engaged  In  unfair  or  unwarranted 
competition  for  trade  and  In  the  selling  of 
bakery  products  and  against  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  bakery  industry,  it  shall  be  au- 
thorized and  It  shall  be  its  duty  to  have  such 
practices  stopped  even  to  the  extent  of  with- 
drawing our  members  from  emplojrment  of 
such  concerns  as  will  persist  in  such  detri- 
mental and  ruinous  practices. 

"WM.  Waxnxb  Pooua. 
"J.  A.  SurrH. 
"Chas.  N.  Uslum." 

I  quote  from  testimony  given  in  sn  Inves- 
tigation of  another  union  verbatim,  except  I 
left  out  the  names: 

"A  prominent  labor  leader  said  in  the 
presence  of  all  those  at  this  conference: 
•Why  don't  you  fellows  get  wise  and  play  ball 
with  us.  You  know  that  prices  for  your 
products  in  your  home  State  are  too  low  and 
you  ought  to  do  something  about  it.  If  you 
do.  we  can  control  the  price  of  these  products 
In  your  State  Just  as  we  do  in  the  two  ad- 
Joining  States.  We  can  control  them  through 
combinations  with  the  teamsters'  imlon.    tt 
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vin  Ukc  time.  It  may  take  a  year  or  two. 
but  thu  can  be  done  by  raising  the  prloea  5  or 
10  cents  at  a  time.' " 

Wbat  la  the  use  of  talking  about  protecting 
■bmB  businessmen  and  consimien  against 
lirlc*  ^ttrals  in  the  face  of  a  situation  where 
unions  are  permitted  to  Impoae  protective 
tariffs,  keep  out  more  efficient  methods  and 
materials,  to  crush  small  businessmen  be- 
tween the  claims  of  rival  unions  In  which  the 
businessmen  have  no  concern,  and  to  elimi- 
nate such  small  btislnessmen  that  they  do  not 
happen  to  like.  Under  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  the  unions  claim  that  they  are 
compleUly  Inmiune  to  many  prosecutions  for 
restrictive  practices  of  the  character  I  am  de- 
scribing. ThiM  given  their  head,  these  prac- 
tices are  IncraMlsg  all  over  the  United  States. 
They  are  not  accompanied  by  strikes  because 
suikes  are  unnecessary.  The  uruons  able  to 
exercise  this  power  are  tmlons  like  the  team- 
sters, the  carpenters,  the  glaziers,  the  electri- 
cians: union*  connected  with  the  distribution 
and  procese.ng  of  food.  Such  unions  stand 
between  the  consumer  and  the  producer. 
Tbey  have  the  same  power  that  a  railroad 
would  have  if  we  allow  railroads  to  tell  busl- 
aasamen  and  consumers  In  New  York  City 
what  could  be  shipped  In. 

In  the  furore  which  has  been  created  by 
^defense  strikes  this  exploitation  of  con- 
sumers and  small  bualneasmen  haa  been  for- 
gotten In  the  public  press.  But  the  Antl- 
trttst  Division  has  not  forgotten  them.  We 
ar«  trying  to  bring  It  to  the  attention  of 
bxislnesa  and  I  am  trying  to  telng  it  to 
your  attention  now.  so  that  necessary 
•mendmenta  to  the  law  can  be  had  to  com- 
pel powerful  labor  organisations  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  legitimate  purposes  of 
those  organizations. 

We  are  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  those 
organlaatlons,  and  we  regard  such  organiza- 
tions as  a  part  of  the  competitive  system 
which  we  lu-e  trying  to  protect.  We  have 
no  desire  to  limit  the  right  to  strike  for 
wages,  hours,  health,  safety,  collective  bar- 
gaining or  any  legitimate  purpoee.  We 
almply  are  trying  to  protect  the  small  busi- 
nessmen from  being  crti&hed  and  the  con- 
sumer from  being  exploited  to  gain  objec- 
^vca  which  have  no  connection  with  any 
purpose  of  a  reasonable  labor  movement. 

No  one  defends  these  practices,  not  even 
the  labor  leaders.  They  say.  however,  that 
they  do  not  trust  the  courts  to  decide  such 
simple  questions  as  the  difference  between 
compelling  the  employer  to  use  unnecessary 
labor  on  the  one  hand  and  enforcing  rules 
of  safety,  health,  and  the  prevention  of 
speed-up  systems  on  the  other  band.  I 
reply,  that  democracy  la  In  danger  when 
•ny  powerful  organization  stands  before  the 
public  and  says  that  It  cannot  trust  the 
courts. 

Congress  has  recently  shown  Its  realization 
of  the  Importance  cf  the  problems  dealt  with 
by  the  Antitrust  Division  by  Increasing  our 
appropriation  about  60  percent.  We  must 
..  btilld  an  organization  for  greater  service  to 
snudl  businessmen  and  to  consumers.  We 
•re  going  to  use  part  of  this  appropriation 
to  set  up  a  separate  section  In  the  Antltnist 
Division  which  will  contact  business  or- 
ganisations so  that  the  Division  can  become 
a  more  efficient  public  defender  and  public 
•gent  of  the  smsdl  businessmen,  who  other- 
Wlas  might  be  lost  in  the  complexities  of  the 
vast  organization  In  Waahington. 

That  organisation  will  have  the  following 
functions:  First.  It  wUl  try  to  be  a  clear- 
ing house  at  complaints  from  small  business- 
men all  over  the  country.  It  will  offer 
an  oOoe  to  which  small  businessmen  can 
prceent  their  complaints  in  absolute  con- 
fidence. It  will  offer  them  a  skilled  service 
In  order  to  solve  their  problems  where  thcas 
problems  concern  monopoly  control  It  will 
Use  all  the  forces  of  law  at  ths  disposal  of 
the  Divialon  in  order  to  get  small  business- 


men Into  the  market  and  to  free  them  from 
the  restrictions  of  organized  groups 

This  organization  In  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion will  not  be  effective  without  the  help 
of  groups  like  yotu*  organlzstlon.  You  must 
organize  and  let  your  merabers  kcow  that 
a  public  defender  for  yovr  Interests  does 
exist  and  that  they  can  come  to  us  for  relief. 

We  have  been  assiu-ed  o!'  complete  coop- 
eration from  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement and  from  Mr.  Leon  Henderson's 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian 
Supply.  We  wUl  not  work  in  opposition 
to  these  defense  agencies  but  we  will  aid 
them.  They  are  as  Interested  In  getting 
full  production  from  both  large  baslness 
and  small  business  as  we  are.  They  are 
interested  In  the  assistance  which  the  Anti- 
trust Division  can  give  them  to  these  ends 
Large  btislness  haa  alwajrs  had  offices  In 
Washington,  small  business  has  not.  The 
Antitrust  Division  Is  going  to  try  to  fill  that 
gap.  We  will  be  successfiil  if  small  busi- 
ness will  organize  to  help  us. 

All  of  us,  Inside  and  outside  of  Govern- 
ment, want  to  cooperate  In  the  great  na- 
tional-defense effort.  Cooperation  Is  not 
easy.  The  techniques  of  cooperation  Involve 
th;  highest  kind  of  statesmanship.  If  this 
were  a  dictatorship  each  one  of  us  would 
be  told  what  to  do  and  w«!  would  not  have 
any  responsibility  of  our  own.  But  this 
is  not  a  dictatorship,  and  ovir  free  enter- 
prise democratic  system  forms  the  frame- 
work for  our  defense  program.  This  means 
that  each  one  of  us  has  a  responsibility 
to  discover  how  we  can  flt  Into  this  tre- 
mendous program  of  produc;tlon.  With  yovir 
help,  the  Antitrust  Dlvlslcn  Intends  to  see 
that  the  small  businessman  can  play  bis  part. 


The  So-Called  Union  Now  Morement 
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Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  per- 
fectly apparent  that  a  well-financed, 
well -organized  but  very  small  minority 
group,  masquerading  under  the  title  of 
"Union  Now"  is  attempting  to  destroy  our 
independence  and  our  $5  stem  of  govern- 
ment by  actively  advocating  an  immedi- 
ate coalition  under  a  supergovemment 
with  England  and  her  dominion  colonies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  either  by 
separate  committee  or  through  the  Dies 
committee  should  investigate  the  back- 
ground of  this  organization  known  as 
Union  Now.  Let  us  find  out  who  is 
furnishing  the  money  and  who  are  the 
people  that  are  putting  in  ads  in  the 
newspapers  all  over  Am(;rica  demanding 
that  we  surrender  our  Constitution  and 
ovu:  form  of  government.  I  am  glad  that 
the  editor  of  one  of  the  leading  news- 
papers of  my  district  has  written  a  timely 
editorial  on  th?s  subject. 

His  comment  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  of  June 
17,  1941] 

wc  wnx  NOT  srnjtKNoxB 
From  an   organization  of  won\en  In  the 
East  comes  the  statement  that  a  recent  poll 
showed  that  6  percent  of  the  women  who 


answered  a  questionnaire,  favored  a  union 
with  the  British,  carrying  us  back  to  the  days 
before  separation  with  the  mother  country. 
So  far  as  the  two  governments  are  con- 
cerned there  Is  little  in  common.  The 
United  States  is  a  democracy,  the  outgrowth 
of  a  free  and  Independent  Nation  that  re- 
belled against  oppressive  acts  of  the  mother 
country. 

In  the  present  crisis  some  people  forget 
the  price  we  paid  to  gain  our  liberty,  and 
It  is  well  to  recall  history.  If  no  other  reason 
than  to  renew  our  pledge  to  George  Wash- 
ington, the  Father  of  Our  Country,  and  to 
hold  high  the  torch  of  liberty  which  has 
been  a  sustaining  force  In  the  United  States. 
The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  It  Is  not  at  all  siur- 
prlsing  that  a  sprinkling  of  our  citizens — 5 
percent  voted  as  they  did.  This  Nation,  the 
melting  pot  of  the  world,  has  within  Its 
borders  those  who  still  fall  to  recognize  that 
they  can  serve  but  one  country.  Some  still 
hold  with  Hitler,  others  think  in  terms  of 
England,  and  so  we  could  name  minorities 
favorable  to  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  To  all  of  these  we  would  say  you 
have  cast  your  lot  here  In  America,  and  loy- 
alty demands  that  you  support  but  one 
government  and  one  flag — these  United 
States  and  Old  Glory. 

The  surprising  part  of  the  Union  Now 
movement  which  brought  about  a  vote  of  5 
percent  for  merging  the  two  countries — the 
United  States  and  England  came  largely  from 
the  Eastern  and  New  England  Stateis  formerly 
comprising  the  colonies.  This  Is  all  the 
more  surprising,  when  you  consider  that 
American  liberty  was  born  as  the  result  of 
the  heroism  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Colonies  who  fought  oppression  and  de- 
throned It. 

In  this  European  war  It  Is  nattiral  that 
people  will  take  sides,  for  dictatorship  has 
little  or  no  appeal  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
But  to  advocate  a  union  of  England  and  the 
United  States,  would  be  suicide  for  our  form 
of  government. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  a  live 
and  living  docvmient.  with  certain  truths  that 
we  cannot,  no  we  must  not  forget.  Let  us 
quote: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  In- 
alienable rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  Just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed:  and 
that  whenever  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends.  It  is  the  right 
of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to 
institute  a  new  government. 

•  •  •  "When  a  long  train  of  abuses  and 
usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same 
object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under 
absolute  despotism.  It  Is  their  right.  It  is 
their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and 
to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  se- 
ciu-lty.  Such  has  t>een  the  patient  suffer- 
ance of  these  colonies,  and  such  is  now  the 
necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter  their 
former  systems  of  government.  The  history 
of  the  present  king  of  Great  Britain  is  a  his- 
tory of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all 
having.  In  direct  object  the  establishment  of 
an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  States.  •  •  • 
"And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor." 

If  the  Declaration  of  Independence  Is  not 
a  sustaining  influence  which  should  guide 
us  In  keeping  faith  let  me  quote  from  Daniel 
Webster: 

"My  Judgment  approves  this  measure  and 
my  whole  heart  Is  in  it.  All  that  I  have,  and 
all  that  I  am.  and  aU  that  I  hope,  in  this  life, 
I  am  now  ready  here  to  stake  upon  It:  And 
I  leave  off  as  I  began,  that,  live  or  die,  sur- 
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Tive  or  perish,  I  am  for  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  It  Is  my  living  sentiment, 
and  by  the  blessing  of  God  It  shall  be  my 
dying  sentiment,  independence  now,  and  in- 
dependence forever!" 

If  we  forget  the  words  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  otir  Daniel  Webster  and 
the  men  who  made  this  declaration  come 
true  by  their  heroic  act.on  on  the  field  of 
battle,  then  we  do  not  deserve  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  a  free  democracy.  To  turn  back 
the  pages  of  history  to  despotism  would  be 
renouncing  all  that  the  ages  have  given  tis — 
our  Washington  and  our  Lincoln. 

We  will  fuse  only  with  those  who  come 
to  our  shores  and  are  true  Americans.  In 
this  crisis  we  will  meet  every  issue  and  we 
win  fight  every  effort  made  to  take  away  the 
liberty  given  us  by  men  like  Patrick  Henry, 
who  said,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 

This  Is  our  answer  to  the  movement  for 
a  union  with  any  other  country. 

We  are  building  our  defenses  to  the  end 
that  any  threat  from  anywhere  in  the  world 
to  our  liberty  wlU  be  met  and  defended.  Let 
us  keep  our  feet  on  the  ground  and  follow 
the  worthy  example  set  by  the  founders  of 
the  colonies — later  the  United  States  of 
America.  ; 

I        EorroB  Pkess. 


Closing:  of  German  Consulates 
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OF 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

or  IXORIOA 
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Mr.  HENERICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  the  people  of  this  country  are 
applauding  the  President  for  the  action 
taken  in  regard  to  the  strike  situation 
and  also  for  closing  the  German  con- 
sulates in  this  country.  Both  of  these 
acts  will  have  a  remarkable  effect,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  the  job  is  nearly  done. 
When  the  strikes  are  settled  I  am  afraid 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  wave  of  sabo- 
tage, and  I  am  not  the  only  one  of  this 
belief.  Many  Members  of  this  House, 
and  also  high  officials,  are  of  the  same 
opinion.  With  this  in  view,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  making  sabotage  a  death 
penalty  upon  the  recommendation  of  a 
jury.  We  are  holding  hearings  on  this 
bill  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  to- 
morrow morning  at  10:30  and  I  will  ap- 
preciate any  support  which  the  Members 
may  offer  on  this  bill  In  addition  to  this 
I  have  also  sent  letters  to  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  today  suggesting 
that  they  inform  the  German  Govern- 
ment that  Wilhelm  Tannenberg,  first 
secretary  in  the  Germany  Embassy  in 
Washington,  is  persona  non  grata  and 
that  the  Government  recall  him  at  once. 
I  think  that  Tannenberg  is  another 
Boy-ed  and  should  be  gotten  out  of  this 
country. 

The  letter  to  the  President  follows: 

Congress  or  thx  UNrrEo  States, 

HotrsE  or  Represent ativxs, 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  19.  1941. 
~Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevklt, 

President  of  the  UniTed  States. 

The  White  House,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Ma.  PaismENT:  The  American  people 
are  applauding  the  action  of  the  State  De- 


partment and  the  President  in  closing  the 
German  consulates  In  this  country  and  tight- 
ening the  regulations  for  admission  of  visitors 
from  Germany  or  any  other  countries  domi- 
nated by  the  Nazis.  At  the  same  time  they 
are  looking  forward  to  a  general  house- 
cleaning. 

I  suggest  that  one  step  in  ridding  this 
country  of  dangerous  men  would  be  for  the 
President  and  the  State  Department  to  inform 
the  German  Government  that  Wilhelm  Tan- 
nenberg, first  secretary  to  the  German  Em- 
bassy in  Washington,  is  persona  non  grata 
and  request  his  recall  Immediately. 

I  may  point  out  that  over  a  period  of  years 
Wilhelm  Tannenberg  was  the  representative 
of  the  German  Government,  before  the  Ger- 
man American  Mixed  Claims  Commission,  on 
the  Black  Tom  and  Kingsland,  N.  J.,  sabotage 
cases.  In  addition  to  this  Wilhelm  Tannen- 
berg assisted  some  years  ago  In  the  organ- 
izing of  German-American  bunds  or  at  least 
similar  organizations  in  this  country.  He 
finally  withdrew  because  of  pressure. 

Wilhelm  Tannenberg  could  t^ke  the  posi- 
tion that  he  should  not  stand  convicted  be- 
cause he  represented  his  Government  in  these 
sabotage  cases  or  because  he  was  active  in 
assisting  In  the  establishment  of  German- 
American  bunds,  but  I  may  point  out  that 
In  confidence  prominent  people  In  Washing- 
ton and  high  officials  in  Government  who 
are  In  position  to  know  Wilhelm  Tannenberg 
are  convinced  that  he  Is  a  very  brilliant  man 
and  that  he  would  not  hesitate  one  moment 
In  taking  action  that  would  assist  his  gov- 
ernment to  the  detriment  of  our  national 
defense.  If  he  were  convinced  he  could  not 
be  convicted  of  his  acts, 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  while  the 
Government's  action  In  having  the  Army 
take  over  the  Inglewood.  Calif.,  aircraft  fac- 
tory and  Its  strong  stand  concerning  further 
hampering  of  the  defense  program  will  no 
doubt  have  a  very  remarkable  effect  on  sub- 
versive activities,  it  is  my  opinion  and  the 
opinion  of  many  others  that  when  the  strikes 
are  settleu  we  will  have  a  wave  of  sabotage 
throughout  the  country,  and  It  would  not 
surprise  me  at  all  if  WUhelm  Tannenberg 
were  to  become  the  chief  agent  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  In  directing  these  activi- 
ties. I  therefore  firmly  suggest  that  for  the 
best  Interest  of  this  country  the  President 
and  the  State  Department  ask  the  German 
Government  to  recall  Wilhelm  Tannenberg. 
and  at  the  same  time  that  the  actions  of 
the  German  Embassy  in  Washington  be 
watched  close»y. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  beg  to  remain. 
Re^)ectfully, 

JOX  HENDRICKa. 


Protecting  the  Women  of  the  District  of 
Colombia 
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Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  moth- 
ers of  this  Nation  are  shocked  and  terri- 
fied over  the  unsolved  criminal  assaults 
upon  and  murders  of  young  women  in 
Washington.  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia working  for  their  Government  are 
young  women  from  every  State  and  Ter- 


ritory of  this  Union.  We  in  Congress 
are  determined  that  their  stay  in  the 
District  shall  be  safe.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress have  confidence  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  j)ersonally  hope  that 
our  District  Committee  will  put  aside 
everything  else  and  concentrate  its  efforts 
upon  the  solution  of  these  unsolved  mur- 
ders. If  additional  detectives  are  needed 
and  if  certain  streets  should  be  l>etter 
lighted,  let  us  provide  the  necessary 
legislation  immediately. 

Incidentally  the  committee  should 
know  that  eight  policemen  are  detailed 
every  moment  of  the  day  and  night  to 
protect  a  little  group  of  picketeers  before 
the  home  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

For  about  6  weeks  now  the  police  have 
permitted  a  group  of  publicity  seeking, 
nonworking  morons  to  parade  in  front  of 
the  home  of  our  President  bearing  plac- 
ards denunciatory  of  our  Chief  Executive. 
Residents  and  visitors  here  become 
righteously  indignant  over  the  reprehen- 
sible tactics  of  these  paraders.  They  are 
disturbing  the  home  life  of  our  President. 
Whether  you  support  or  oppose  his  do- 
mestic or  foreign  policies,  jrou  will  con- 
cede that  he  is  entitled  to  have  his  home 
life  respected.  Furthermore,  the  White 
House  is  an  American  shrine.  Constit- 
uents of  mins  from  Ohio  bringing  their 
children  here — perhaps  upon  the  only 
trip  they  will  ever  make  to  the  Capital  of 
their  country — are  distressed  and  angered 
to  see  this  ugly,  un-American  group  of 
parading  picketeers  the  first  and  last  time 
they  look  at  the  White  House. 

These  police  officers  detailed  to  afford 
protection  to  a  publicity  seeking,  un- 
American  group  who  are  abusing  the 
right  to  peaceably  assemble  and  petition, 
which  every  American  enjoys,  could  be 
detailed  to  more  important  work  in  pre- 
venting crimes  of  violence  and  making 
the  streets  of  Washington  safe  for  women 
who  live  and  work  here. 

Each  morning  as  long  as  this  picketing 
parade  lasts,  a  patrol  wagon  should 
gather  in  the  picketeers  and  their  placards 
and  haul  them  to  the  itolice  station  for 
investigation.  Are  they  citizens?  What 
are  they  doing  in  Washington?  Are  they 
suspicious  persons?  Are  they  vagrants? 
Why  are  they  not  working?  Who  pays 
them  to  picket?  Don't  they  know  if  they 
picketed  any  embassy  they  would  be 
thrown  into  jail  Immediately?  Have  they 
ever  been  arrested  and  convicted  of 
crimes?  These  and  other  questions 
should  be  hurled  at  them.  Then  for  those 
against  whom  there  are  grounds  for  fur- 
ther detention,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
police  place  appropriate  charges.  The 
others  could  be  released  after  about  6 
hours'  detention,  preferably  in  an  inside 
room  without  any  air-conditioning  ad- 
vantages; and  a  patrol  wagon  driver  and 
one  policeman  should  continue  this  proc- 
ess each  day  until  the  President's  home  is 
respected.  Let  this  im-American  group 
picket  the  Capitol  and  the  House  and 
Senate  Office  Buildings  if  they  feel  they 
must  undertake  picketing  exercises.  The 
mothers  of  this  Nation  and  women  who 
work  and  live  here  should  have  protec- 
tion ahead  of  a  communistic  group  of 
picketeers. 
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SecUon  117  of  the  Code  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  forbids,  among  other  things, 
crowding,  oljstructing,  or  incommoding — 

•nie  fre«  u«e  of  any  wich  street.  aTenue, 
tUej,  TtmtX.  hlghwmy.  or  any  of  the  foot  pave- 
Bient*  thereof  or  the  free  entrance  Into  any 
public  or  private  buUdlng  or  endoaur*. 


PMMbifily  •t  lBcr«a«c4  Federal  GmoUm 
Tax  Viewed  Wilk  AppreWnsioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thur$daif.  June  19.  1941 


Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  se- 
rious pracUcal  difficulties  which  confront 
the  public  authorities  in  the  raising  of 
revenues  are  appreciated  fully,  because  a 
few  years  ago  1  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  been  selected  as  State  commissioner 
of  taxation  and  finance  by  Gov.  Prentice 
Cooper  diiring  his  first  term  of  ofBce  in 
Tennessee.  Because  of  this  background 
of  practical  experience,  moreover,  there 
is  even  a  more  natural  tendency  for  my 
attention  to  be  focused  more  forcefully 
upon  conslderaUons  of  equity  and  justice 
in  apportionment  of  the  tax  burden  than 
otherwise  might  be  the  case. 

BJOH   RATS  LSVIH 

Tennessee  is  one  of  the  three  States 
which  collect  the  highest  gasoline  tax  In 
the  Nation,  7  cents  per  gallon.  The  other 
two  are  Plorlda  and  Louisiana.  For  this 
reason  alcne  residents  of  Tennessee  be- 
lieve that  they  are  qualified  eminently  to 
participate  actively  in  any  discussion  of 
gasoline  taxation. 

mr*"*  BOifDis  onrr 

Tliere  may  be  some  wonderment  as  to 
the  specific  reasons  why  such  high  rates 
of  taxation  are  imposed  upon  gasoline  In 
Tennessee.  The  answer  is  mainly  the 
same  one  which  is  found  in  several  of 
the  other  Southern  States;  that  Is.  sixa- 
ble  bonded  debt  for  highways.  In  Ten- 
nessee, for  example,  the  SUte's  share  of 
the  gasoline  tax.  which  amounts  to  5 
cents  of  the  7  cents,  specifically  is 
pledged  in  its  entirety  for  retirement  of 
these  bonds.  Fortunately  for  the  State 
and  its  highway  system,  in  recent  years 
all  of  the  revenue  from  this  portion  of 
the  tax  has  not  been  required  for  this 
particular  purpose.  As  a  result  it  has 
been  possible  to  utilize  the  excess  In 
maintenance  of  the  highway  system  and. 
through  matching  of  available  Federal 
aid.  to  carry  on  a  limited  program  of  new 
construction  as  well.  The  remaining  2 
cents  of  the  tax  is  allocated  to  the  coun- 
ties for  their  use  in  improvement  of 
secondary  roads. 


or  nccasAsxD 

TIOH 


TAIA- 


Cltisetis  in  Texmessee  are  inclined  to 
Hew  with  dlafavor  any  further  increase 


m  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  for  certain 
very    cogent    reasons.    They    recognize 
only  too  clearly  that  any  such  action 
conceivably  might  affect  the  revenue  pro- 
ducing capacity  of  their  own  State  tax. 
If  that  should  happen,  then  the  State 
and  its   citizenry  would  be   confronted 
with  either  of  two  eventualities.    In  the 
first  place,  the  State's  ability  to  meet 
payments  of  Interest  on  its  outstanding 
debt  and  the  prompt  retirement  of  ma- 
turities as  now  scheduled  might  be  made 
more  difficult.    Likewise  the  continued 
improvement  of  the  county  roads  also 
might  be  affected  because  of  the  direct 
dependence  of   these  local  imlts  upon 
their  2-cent  share  of  the  gasoline  tax 
for  this  purpose.    In  the  one  case,  the 
State's  position  from  a  fiscal  standpoint 
might  be  made  more  difficult:   In  the 
other,  the  counties  might  be  required  to 
forego   certain   Improvements   In   roads 
which  may  be  needed  badly. 
roesoLM  mnjjncATioN  or  nofziTrs  or  t.  v.  a. 

It  Is  with  mingled  fet'llngs  that  this 
plea  Is  being  presented.  Because  my 
constituency  is  in  the  heart  of  the  region 
benefited  most  directly  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  far-reaching  bene- 
fits which  have  been  conferred  upon  the 
populace  through  such  beneficences  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  appreciated 
thoroughly.  This  factor  in  Itself,  how- 
ever, prompts  even  stronger  emphasis  of 
the  inequity  involved  In  an  Increased 
Federal  gasoline  tax. 

Through  the  activities  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  many  of  my  constituents 
have  begun  to  enjoy  life  for  the  first  time. 
Transportation  by  truck  and  the  private 
automobile  are  relied  upon  to  an  un- 
usual degree  in  this  area.  Increased  Fed- 
eral taxation  of  gasoline,  therefore,  when 
added  to  the  very  high  rates  which  resi- 
dents of  this  area  even  now  must  pay  to 
the  State,  therefore,  would  tend  to  pre- 
clude fiirther  extension  of  the  use  of  these 
media  of  transportation  and  thereby 
might  nullify  much  of  th(?  progress  which 
has  been  achieved  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  area.  It  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  the  same  government 
which  has  conferred  such  marked  bene- 
fits upon  the  residents  of  Tennessee  on 
the  one  hand  now  suddenly  should  fore- 
stall full  enjoyment  of  tliese  same  bene- 
fits with  the  other  hand. 

INXVrrABLZ    CONCXUSION8    TO    BE    DRAWN 

Certain  inevitable  conclusions,  there- 
fore, must  he  drawn  from  the  above  dis- 
cussion. One  Is  that  such  increased  Fed- 
eral taxation  would  Impose  a  further 
burden  upon  residents  of  Tennessee  in 
addition  to  the  one  which  they  now  must 
bear  in  order  to  provide  the  State  and 
the  counties  with  required  funds  for  high- 
ways. The  other  is  that  it  Is  difficult  to 
envisage  the  logic  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's endeavoring  to  confer  benefits 
upon  the  people  of  Tennt  ssee  through  the 
T.  V.  A.  on  the  one  band,  and  then  nul- 
lifjring  many  of  those  benefits  through 
unwise  taxation  on  the  other.  So  far  as 
residents  of  Tennessee  are  concerned, 
therefore,  the  only  possible  conclusion 
which  can  be  drawn  is  that  any  Increase 
in  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  would  be  most 
adverse  in  its  effects  upon  the  State  and 
the  citizenry. 


Denison  Dam  Dedsion  of  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Points  Way  to  Inen- 
table  Arkansas  Valley  Anthority 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

or  AXKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  19.  1941 


EDITORIAL       FROM       THE       SOUTHWEST 
AMERICAN.  FORT  SMITH.  ARK. 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on 
June  2  upholding  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress in  its  effort  to  harness  the  Red 
River  and  to  build  the  Denison  Dam 
points  the  way  to  the  inevitable  Arkansas 
Valley  authority — or  some  other  author- 
ity, by  whatever  name  It  Is  known. 

Herewith,  I  insert  a  most  excellent 
editorial  from  the  Southwest  American, 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.: 

[From  the  Southwest  American,  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.  I 

DENISON  DAM  WINS 

All  the  Southwest  \b  vitally  concerned  with 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Coui't  of  the 
United  States  Monday  holding  the  Federal 
Government  has  the  power  to  construct  and 
operate  the  Denison  Dam  on  the  Red  River 
between  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

By  unanimous  vote,  the  Court  extended  Its 
interpretation  of  Federal  power  over  naviga- 
ble streams  to  Include  tributaries  of  navi- 
gable streams.  The  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  build  the  Red  River  dam  is 
based,  at  least  in  part,  upon  the  fact  that 
the  Red  Is  a  tributary  of  tlie  Mississippi, 
which  is  navigable  In  fact  as  well  as  in  theory. 
Incomplete  reports  of  the  court's  decision 
do  not  clarify  the  Court's  holding  upon  varl- 
o\iB  questions  raised  In  the  attack  by  Gov. 
Leon  PhUlips  on  the  Denison  Dam  project. 
Apparently,  all  the  questions  were  resolved 
In  the  Government's  favor. 

The  question  which  received  most  atten- 
tion In  ♦he  recent  oral  argument  before  the 
Court  was  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  build  a  dam  higher  than  Is 
necessary  for  flood  control  in  order  to  pro- 
vide power  production  at  the  same  time. 
Apparently,  the  Court  has  decided  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  that  power. 

The  questions  presented  In  this  case  were 
vitally  important  to  the  whole  program  of 
fkx)d  control,  power  production,  and  Intelli- 
gent use  of  the  water  resources  of  the  Nation. 
The  Denison  Dam  is  a  dual-purpose  project. 
It  Is  designed  to  protect  from  floods  all  the 
valley  of  the  Red  below  the  dam,  including 
lands  In  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.  It 
Is  designed,  too.  to  produce  a  great  amount  of 
electric  energy  which  Is  needed  for  the  Indus- 
trial development  of  the  Southwest. 

It  Is  similar  In  purpose  ind  effect  to  the 
Norfolk  Dam  In  Arkansas,  now  under  con- 
struction, the  Nlmrod  Dam  in  Arkansas,  which 
la  further  along  toward  completion,  and  a 
number  of  other  dual-pvirpose  dams  which 
the  United  States  engineers  have  recom- 
mended for  the  valleys  of  the  Arkansas,  the 
Red.  the  White,  and  the  St.  Francis. 

If  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  had  gone 
the  other  way,  great  damage  would  have  been 
done  both  to  existing  projects  and  to  those 
which  are  yet  to  be  authorized. 

Since  the  court's  decision  approves  the 
Federal  power  in  this  field,  the  way  Is  open  to 
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a  concerted  program  of  flood  control,  power 
production,  and  conservation  of  water,  soil, 
timber,  mineral,  and  huiman  resources — all 
embraced  in  the  proposed  Arkansas  Valley 
Authority  proposal. 

The  legal  right  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  construct  and  operate  dams  for  power  pro- 
duction as  well  as  flood  cbntrol  Is  the  foun- 
dation of  such  a  project  asi  A.  V.  A.,  just  as  It  is 
of  the  T.  V.  A.,  now  in  Iti  eighth  year. 

Governor  Phillips  of  Oklahoma  has  waged  a 
hard  fight  to  keep  the  Federal  Government 
from  building  the  Denison  dam.  He  had  a 
right  to  present  the  arguments  he  has  pre- 
sented to  determine  the  extent  of  the  Federal 
Government's  powers.  H^r  has  lost.  A  great 
many  people  in  the  Southwest — we  believe 
the  majority— Mo  not  aJree  with  Governor 
Phillips'  viewpoint.  Th^  matter  has  been 
tried  out  in  the  approved  American  way  and 
decided.  Now  let's  get  together  and  try  to 
get  the  full  benefit  of  Federal  development 
and  the  use  of  our  water  resources. 


Reciprocal  Trade  i  Agreements 

tARKS 


REMi 


or 


HON.  ALLEN  T.  ItREADWAY 

OF  MASSACHtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  June.  19,  1941 


Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
page  5244  of  the  RECokD  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Ooffee]  called  at- 
tention to  the  need  of  the  agricultural 
congressional  group  appearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Reciprocal  Tariff  Informa- 
tion to  protest  against  the  trade  agree- 
ments with  Argentina  ind  Uruguay,  pro- 
tection needed  on  products  of  this 
country. 

I  want  not  only  to  piiotest  against  that 
Agreement  but  against  every  other  trade 
agreement  in  the  name  of  agriculture 
and  of  Industry  as  well.  I  am  sorry  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  did  not  Include 
industry  as  well  as  agribulture,  for  I  have 
consistently  defended  both  and  objected 
to  all  trade  agreementsJ  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  trade  agreements  do  not  provide  the 
way  to  deal  with  tariff  changes. 

My  only  purpose  in  ijising  at  this  time 
is  to  say  that  the  saihe  protest  should 
be  registered  In  connection  with  the  re- 
duction of  the  tariff  oh  any  competitive 
foreign  product,  whether  of  the  farm  or 
factory.  The  Americaji  farmer  and  the 
American  wage  earnel"  are  equally  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  I  the  home  market 
to  the  full  extent  ol  their  ability  to 
supply  it. 

Of  course,  as  the  geilitlenian  from  Ne- 
braska said,  all  that  a  mere  Member  of 
Congress  can  do  under  the  present  pro- 
gram is  to  register  his  protest,  since  un- 
der the  New  Deal  the  Ijarlff-  and  treaty- 
making  powers  of  Cobgre&s  have  been 
transferred    to    the    Executive    branch. 


stop  these  reduc- 
them  after  they 


We  have  no  power  to 
tlons.  or  to  overturn 
have  been  made. 

I  just  want  to  rem^B*^he  Members 
that  while  these  tvj'6  treaties  were 
dropped  Just  prior  to  the  time  the  resolu- 
tion to  extend  the  trade-treaty  program 
came  up  for  consideration,  I  predicted 


that  they  would  again  be  taken  up  after 
the  extension  was  granted.  I  urged  at 
that  time  that  Congress  reserve  to  It- 
self the  power  to  approve  these  treaties 
before  they  become  effective,  but  that 
advice  was  not  heeded.  Now  we  have 
the  treaties  in  the  process  of  negotiation 
again,  and  we  are  powerless  to  do  any- 
thing about  them  except  register  our 
protest. 

Do  not  torget  that  these  treaties  will  be 
binding  for  3  years,  and  that  In  the 
meantime  the  hands  of  Congress  will  be 
tied  against  taking  any  steps  to  protect 
domestic  producers.  If  the  present  emer- 
gency throughout  the  world  should  end, 
and  the  men  who  are  now  under  arms  go 
l)ack  to  work,  we  can  expect  a  tidal  wave 
of  comi)etitive  foreign  imports  of  all  kinds 
under  the  thousand-odd  reductions  in 
the  tariff  that  have  already  been  made. 
We  should  not  make  matters  any  worse 
by  entering  into  any  more  treaties,  but 
should  take  appropriate  stejjs  to  get  rid 
of  those  which  now  threaten  our  home 
market. 


Communism  in  Industry 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   WCHKAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  19.  1941 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
country  generally  were  shocked  this  week 
by  developments  In  the  defense  strikes. 
With  overwhelming  evidence  that  Com- 
munists are  working  through  the  unions, 
particularly  through  the  C.  I.  O.  unions, 
to  wreck  the  national  defense,  and  with 
the  Government  having  to  move  troops 
Into  the  North  American  Aviation  plant 
at  Inglewood,  Calif.,  after  the  leaders  of 
the  striking  workers  had  flagrantly  defied 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
national  security,  it  was  expected  that 
there  would  be  a  cleaning  out  of  the  sub- 
versive influences  In  the  labor  unions, 
and  that  sabotage  by  these  subversive 
agents  would  be  brought  to  an  end. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  great  shock  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  American  people 
when  C.  I.  O.  President  Philip  Murray. 
on  June  16.  vehemently  denied  press 
reports  which  he  termed  "fantastic."  and 
the  work  of  "labor's  enemies."  that  his 
organization  was  embarking  on  a  purge 
of  communistic  members.  Murray  im- 
plied that  the  charge  of  radical  leader- 
ship. In  the  recent  strikes.  Including  the 
Inglewood,  Calif.,  strike,  and  the  wood- 
workers' strike  in  the  Northwest,  was 
"malicious  slander  of  duly  elected  offi- 
cials." 

The  Congress  and  the  country  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  Philip  Murray,  along 
with  President  William  Green,  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  and  other  labor  leaders,  would 
be  among  the  very  first  to  move  to  purge 
the  ranks  of  organized  labor  of  Com- 
munists, Fascists.  Nazis,  saboteurs,  and 
other  fifth   columnists.     The  Congress 


and  the  people  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  country's  interest  would  be  placed 
above  the  selfish  interests  of  greedy, 
power-lustful  racketeers  who  have  been 
using  the  unions  to  feather  their  own 
nests  and  further  their  own  schemes. 
The  Congress  and  the  country  had  a  right 
to  expect  that  a  man  who  has  been  hon- 
ored, as  Philip  Murray  has  been  honored, 
in  the  country  of  his  adoption,  and  a  man 
who  has  been  elevated  to  the  responsible 
position  he  occupies  in  the  economic  side 
of  the  national  defense  would  be  big 
enough,  and  patriotic  enough,  to  lead  his 
union  back  to  patriotic  effort  in  the 
struggle  to  arm  the  Nation  for  Its  safety. 
The  Congress  and  the  cotmtry  now 
have  a  right  to  expect  that,  regardless 
of  Mr.  Philip  Murray  or  any  other  labor 
leaders,  the  Government  will  move  to  sec 
that  the  defense  work  now  so  desperately 
needed  goes  forward  unhindered. 

It  is  futile,  and  worse  than  Impudent, 
for  any  labor  leader  to  contend  that  the 
outbreak  of  strikes  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
which  were  declared  to  be  "outlaw" 
strikes  by  responsible  union  officials 
themselves,  was  not  the  result  of  the 
machinations  of  Communists  and  other 
subversive  elements.  It  Is  clear  that  these 
strikes  were  the  result  of  deiil>erate  ef- 
forts designed  to  hamstring,  and  if  pcs- 
slble,  to  defeat,  the  national  defense 

I  believe  the  vast  majority  in  organ- 
ized labor  Is  just  as  patriotic  as  are  otlinr 
citizens  of  this  country,  and  wish  to  see 
us  provided  with  an  adequate  national  de- 
fense at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  It 
serves  the  cause  of  defense  111  Indeed  for 
a  man  as  important  as  Philip  Murray,  a 
member  of  the  Mediation  Board  as  he  is 
a  man  who  has  the  confidence  of  several 
million  wage  earners,  to  take  a  position 
now  that  his  organization  Is  not  going  to 
purge  itself  of  subversive  influpnces.  sim- 
ply because  some  contingents  or  minority 
groups  of  the  C.  I.  O.  oppose  such  action. 
Any  man  or  woman  of  any  race,  color, 
or  nationality,  who,  in  these  hours  of  the 
Nation's  peril,  conspires  or  works  to  over- 
throw our  American  form  of  government, 
and  our  American  way  of  life  not  only 
should  be  scourged  off  the  Government 
pay  rolls — where  there  are  all  too  many 
of  this  Ilk— but  should  be  rendered  harm- 
less to  the  national  defense  by  whatever 
means  necessary.  To  continue  to  shield 
these  subversive  agents  under  the  cloak 
of  union  respectability  is  to  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  most  deadly  enemies  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  Philip  Murray  must  be  as  fully 
aware  of  these  facts  as  any  other  citizen, 
and  in  his  position  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility he  should  not  only  be  more  cog- 
nizant of  these  conditions,  but  he  should 
be  the  more  anxious  to  eliminate  them. 

If  Mr.  Murray  continues  to  oppose  the 
purging  of  subversive  agents  from  the 
labor  unions  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Murray  should  himself  be  purged  from 
the  Mediation  Board  and  from  any  posi- 
tion under  the  Government  in  the  na- 
tional-defense plan. 

The  Nation's  safety  demands  that  only 
those  Americans  who  are  first  and  fore- 
most concerned  with  the  national  defense 
and  the  security  of  the  Nation  shall  be 
permitted  to  continue  longer  in  positions 
of  power  and  influence  In  the  Govern- 
ment. 
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To  follow  any  other  course  than  this, 
to  allow  those  who  are  sympathetic  to 
Communists  In  the  labor  unions  to  remain 
In  positions  of  power  and  influence,  is 
nothing  short  of  treason  to  the  Nation. 


Meed  for  Great  CaatioB  RcUtiTc  to  Per- 
■ittaig  Alicas  To  Enter  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  raxAS 
HI  TH«  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVE3 


Thursday.  June  19.  1941 


Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
lias  been  my  contention  that  the  time  is 
•t  hand  when  the  most  careful  scrutiny 
should  be  exercised  concerning  any  per- 
son who  by  any  method  or  under  any 
pretext  seeks  to  enter  America. 

Frequently  we  have  read  that  prior 
to  the  subjugation  of  countries  by  ag- 
gressor nations  tourists  in  large  numbers 
have  been  sent  by  the  aggressor  nations 
to  the  countries  to  be  subdued  and  over- 
run. I  am  not  at  all  sure  America  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere  are  not  now 
beii«  subjected  in  part  to  the  same  or 
a  kindred  procedure. 

I  desire  to  include  In  the  Ricohd  a 
memorandum  I  have  recently  received 
from  the  Visa  Division  of  the  State  De- 
partment: 

dcpaktmknt  ot  state. 

Visa  Dipaktmint. 

June  5,  1941. 

ItSMORANOlTM    CONCIXNINC    NXTMBim    Or    VOAS 

Issun>  F«oM  Jm-T  1,  1940.  to  June  4.  1941 
There  have  been  received  In  the  Depart- 
ment from  conaular  offices  throughout  the 
world  SOe.756  copies  of  visas  Issued.  Ap- 
proximately one -third  at  this  number  are  Im- 
migration visas— quota  and  nonquota  Ap- 
proximately two-thirds  or  atxiut  140.000  are 
nonimmigrant,  that  is  3  (1)  Government  of- 
Bclals;  3  (2)  tempcrary  visitors;  3  (3)  aliens 
In  transit:  S  (4)  aliens  entering  from  transit 
■croM  foreign  contiguous  territory;  3(5)  alien 
seamen;  and  3  (6>  treaty  aliens.  Of  this 
number  the  greater  majority  are  S  (2) 
tempcrary  visitors. 
irDMsn  or  PAaspoaTS  kxmswxd  and  msw)  to 

AMBUCAN  CmZXNS 

During  the  entire  year  of  1940 — January  1 
to  December  31— there  were  26.253  American 
passports  renewed  and  iraued.  Of  this  niun- 
ber  only  1.678  were  for  Furope. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  the  great 
maiorlty  of  those  people  accorded  the 
privilege  of  coming  to  this  country  are 
temporary  visitors.  In  this  connection  it 
might  t>e  pertinent  to  inquire  as  to  what 
is  the  difference  in  tourists  and  tem- 
porary visitors.  As  a  member  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Ccrni- 
mittee.  I  have  observed  that  many  of 
the  temporary  visitors  who  are  here  now 
contend  ..they  cannot  leave  America  be- 
cause there  is  no  country  to  which  they 
can  go.  Also,  a  fact  worth  considering  is 
that  whereas  we  have  permitted  209.756 
visas  to  be  Issued  from  July  1.  1940.  to 
June  4.  1941.  to  people  seeking  to  come 
to  America,  the  authorities  of  the  coun- 


tries of  the  world  renewetl  and  issued 
for  our  citizens  only  26.253  passports  in 
the  calendar  year  1940.  Of  this  number 
only  1.576  were  for  Europe. 

Thus  far  I  have  not  been  able  to  ob- 
tain statistics  Indicating  the  number  of 
people  coming  to  America  :from  each  of 
the  foreign  countries.  However,  I  did 
request  Mr.  George  L.  W£.rren,  of  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Politi- 
cal Refugees,  to  give  me  the  statistics 
pertaining  to  the  first  l.OCO  people  ap- 
proved by  this  committee  to  be  given  the 
privilege  to  enter  America. 

I  herewith  quote  a  telegnim  I  received 
from  Mr.  Warren  on  June  7.  1941. 

Nrw  YoBK.  N.  Y..  Jtine  7,  1941. 

LiNDLET    BECKWORTH. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Congress  of  United  States: 
Information  you  request  has  not  been 
compiled.  CkDmpllatlon  will  i-equlre  several 
weeks.  Best  estimate  foreign  nationalities 
represented  in  order  of  numerical  impor- 
tance: German,  Austrian.  Czech,  Polish, 
French,  Belgian,  stateless.    Letter  foUowfi 

George  L.  Wahren. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  quote  two  para- 
graphs from  the  letter  wr-tten  June  16 
by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Sumner 
Welles  to  the  first  secretary  of  the  Ger- 
man Embassy: 

It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
Government  that  agencies  cf  the  German 
Reich  in  this  country,  includlr.g  German  con- 
sular establishments,  have  Ixen  engaged  In 
activities  wholly  outside  the  scope  of  their 
legitimate  duties.  These  activities  have  been 
of  an  Improper  and  unwarranted  character. 
They  render  the  continued  presence  in  the 
United  SUtes  of  those  ageiu:l€«  and  consular 
establishments  Inimical  to  the  welfare  of 
this  coiuitry. 

I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  request 
that  the  German  Government  remove  from 
United  States  territory  all  German  nationals 
In  an3rwise  connected  with  the  German  Li- 
brary of  Information  in  New  York,  the 
German  Railway  and  Tourist  Agencies,  and 
the  Trans-Ocean  News  Service  and  that  each 
of  these  organizations  and  their  affiliates 
shall  be  promptly  closed. 

In  view  of  the  contents  of  the  para- 
graphs above,  again  I  desire  to  emphasize 
how  necessary  and  imperative  It  is  that 
every  person  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  preventing  undesirables  from 
coming  Into  this  country  bv.  doubly  care- 
ful in  approving  requests  of  aliens  to 
enter  America. 


Farm  Tenancy — Farm  Ownership  Should 
B«  Encourafed — Small  Farms  Now 
Sqnecied  Ont — Large  Farms  Becoming 
Larfer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  June  17,  1941 


Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a 
XeellQg  of  triumph  when  I  looked  at 


some  of  the  1940  census  figures  the  other 
day  and  saw  the  figure  for  farm  ten- 
ancy. But  that  feeling  died  quickly 
when  I  looked  a  little  further.  At  first 
sight  it  seemed  as  If  we  had  made  a 
good  gain  in  our  battle  against  increas- 
ing farm  tenancy.  The  census  showed 
that  38.7  percent  of  the  Nation's  farm- 
ers were  tenants  in  1940.  In  1930  the 
census  gave  the  proportion  of  farm 
reiiters  as  42.46  percent.  That  looks 
like  progress,  but  it  is  not. 

rAMILT-SaZ  rAKM  DISAPPKAaiKO 

There  is  a  very  revealing  table  in  the 
census  on  the  size  of  farms  in  the  United 
States  in  1940  as  compared  with  1930. 
Ic  shows  that  there  has  been  a  startling 
decrease  in  the  number  of  farms  between 
the  size  of  20  acres  and  500  acres.  Tliese 
are  what  we  commonly  regard  as  family- 
type  farms,  depending  upon  their  locality 
and  the  sort  of  crops  grown  upon  them. 
They  are  considered  family-type  farms 
because  they  will  yield  an  adequate  liv- 
ing for  an  average  rural  family  and  will 
require  no  more  labor  than  that  family 
can  supply  from  its  own  resources,  ex- 
cept for  the  need  of  an  occasional  hired 
hand  at  harvest  time. 

To  Illustrate  these  reductions  in  Amer- 
ican family  farms,  I  would  like  to  quote 
to  you  the  census  figures  on  the  three 
sizes  of  farms  showing  the  most  alarm- 
ing changes.  During  the  past  10  years 
219.382  farms  of  20  to  49  acres  disap- 
peared. Also  gone  Into  limbo  were  83.917 
farms  ranging  from  50  to  99  acres,  and 
59,994  farms  of  100  to  499  acres. 

BIO  "raCTOBT  rARMS" 

•nie  table  doesn't  say,  in  so  many 
words,  what  has  become  of  the  acreage 
represented  by  these  farms  that  have 
gone  away  from  the  hands  of  families. 
But  the  table  shows,  in  Its  next  three 
lines,  where  a  vast  amount  of  the  acre- 
age must  now  be  fotmd.  It  is  in  the 
large,  commercial,  and  often  corporation 
farms,  which  range  in  size  from  500 
acres  to  999  acres,  from  1,000  acres  to 
4,999  acres,  and  from  5,000  acres  on  up- 
ward. These  huge  holdings  showed  just 
as  amazing  increases  in  numbers  as  the 
smaller  farms  showed  decreases. 

Since  1930  there  have  grown  up  in  this 
country  3,998  new  farms  of  500  to  999 
acres.  There  has  been  an  increase  of 
16.144  in  the  number  of  farms  of  1.000 
to  4,999  acres.  And  there  are  now  3,767 
more  farms  of  5.000  acres  or  more  than 
there  were  In  1930.  These  big  "factory 
farms"  have  swallowed  up  the  acres  of 
the  360,000  little  farms  uhich  have  dis- 
appeared. 

FEWER  PEOPLE  OWKINO  ACREAGE 

We  have  a  lot  of  riu-al  acreage  but  It 
is  apparently  going  Into  the  hands  of 
fewer  and  fewer  people.  We  find  our 
tenancy  rate  decreasing.  But  what  is 
becoming  of  the  tenants?  Are  they  be- 
coming owners?  I  would  like  to  believe 
so,  but  I  caimot.  I  know  that  some  of 
them  are.  I  am  aware  that  the  farm- 
tenant  purchase  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  been  help- 
ing many  deserving  American  families 
to  own  their  own  farms  during  the  past 
few  years.  But  I  have  a  strong  con- 
viction that  appallingly  few  of  the  people 
who  ceased  being  tenants  since  1930  went 
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up  the  agricultural  laddei-  to  ownership. 
The  evidence  indicates  tlhat  they  have 
gone  the  other  way.  I  bdlleve  that  most 
of  them  have  slipped  dowti  the  ladder  to 
the  condition  of  hired  hsjuds  or  day  la- 
borers, and  a  great  mariy— many  more 
than  we  like  to  think  about— have  slipped 
all  the  way  off  the  end  of  the  agricultural 
ladder.  They  have  gone|.  I  am  afraid, 
into  the  ranks  of  agricultijiral  migrants— 
that  flood  of  pitiful  Americans  who  are 
of  the  land  but  not  on  it,  who  shuttled 
back  and  forth  from  Stat(t  to  State  in  an 
earnest  but  aimless  pursu  t  of  a  living  as 
seasonal  laborers  on  th;  big  "factory 
farms."    Below  them  arej  even  more  of 


the  people  who  once  had 
the  land,  producing  their 


a  foothold  on 
own  living,  be- 


fore times  got  bad  and  bl^  farms  ate  up 

little  ones.     These   folks 

now,  mostly  In  the  cities. 

people  who  have  come  to 

keep  alive.    It  used  to  be 

around.    City  people  went 


when   times  got  hard   fcir   them.    Now 


country  people  are  coming 

BANKHEAD-JONES    ACT 


are  on  relief 

They  are  farm 

town  to  try  to 

the  other  way 

to  the  country 


to  the  cities. 

HELPING 


I  have  spoken  of  the  1940  tenancy  fig- 
ure— 38.7  percent  of  our  6,096.799  farm- 
ers— as  If  It  were  something  to  be  proud 


of  simply  because  it  is 
tenancy    percentage    of 


ower  than  the 
10    years    ago. 


realize  that  we 
oblem  with  us 


When  we  understand  wh^  this  ficure  is 
lower,  however,  we  must 
still  have  this  tenancy  p 
and  another  on  top  of  It.  One  ray  of 
hope  Is  the  fact  that  we  hpe  a  weapon  to 
use  against  this  flight  of 
afB'.cts  more  than  a  third 
Maybe  if  we  use  that  weapon — the  Eank- 
head-Jones  farm-tenant-joan  program- 
in  the  right  way  to  relieve  tenancy,  we 
will  also  find  ourselves!  relieving  the 
plight  of  these  unfortunates  who  have 
fallen  even  lower  into  the  ranks  of  the 
migrants. 

Sixty  years  ago  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  farmers  in  Amerlck  were  tenants 
or  sharecroppers,  and  In  that  era  ten- 
ancy was  generally  regardjed  as  a  step  to- 
ward farm  ownership.  "Today  the  more 
than  a  third  who  are  tenants  have  little, 
if  any,  hope  of  ever  owning  their  own 
land.  i 

FARM  OWNERSHIP  ENCOURAGES  GOOD  CmZENSHIP 

Most  tenants  have  no  real  stake  in  the 
country;  no  homes  of  theijr  own;  no  roots 
In  any  community.  Mote  than  a  third 
of  them  move  from  one  fjarm  to  another 
after  every  harvest.  Their  children  have 
little  opportunity  for  decent  education, 
and  In  many  tenant  anjd  sharecropper 
families  the  standard  of:  living  Is  little 
better  than  that  of  a  Balkan  peasant. 
The  dangers  of  such  a  slti^atlon  in  a  time 
of  national  emergency  mlust  be  plain  to 
every  American.  | 

OWNERSHIP   DISCOURAGES    ^ASTE   OF    SOIL 

The  system  of  tenant]  agriculture  Is 
extremely  costly.  The  mlere  cost  of  the 
annual  shifting  of  tenants  from  farm  to 
farm  has  been  estimated  at  $50,000,000  a 
year,  without  the  sllgh|test  benefit  to 
anyone.  Par  more  expensive,  however, 
is  the  waste  of  soil  and  property  which 
results  inevitably  from  the  tenant  system. 


OWNERSHIP  INCENTIVE  TO  PROTECT   LAND 

It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  average 
tenant  has  little  Incentive  to  protect  the 
land,  keep  up  fences,  or  repair  farm 
buildings.  He  has  no  assurance  that  he 
win  be  on  that  piece  of  property  next 
year.  He  is  likely  to  mine  the  soil  for 
the  largest  possible  cash  return,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  damage  that  kind  of  farm- 
ing may  cause. 

SOIL   EROSION   SERIOUS   PROBLEM 

In  the  South  this  has  meant  one-crop 
agriculture,  the  planting  of  cotton  or 
tobacco  in  the  same  field  year  after  year. 
As  a  result,  at  least  22,000,000  acres  of 
Southern  farm  land  have  been  worn  out 
and  eroded  until  they  are  worthless  for 
agriculture;  and  an  additional  area  the 
size  of  Oklahoma  and  Alabama  combined 
has  been  seriously  damaged  by  erosion. 
This  spendthrift  wastage  of  our  most- 
preclous  capital  asset — the  soil — must  be 
blamed  very  largely  on  our  system  of 
tenancy. 

TENANCY    DANGEROUS    TO    COMMUNTTT    AND 
CHURCH  LIFE 

Almost  equally  serious  is  the  damage 
which  tenancy  Is  Inflicting  on  our  com- 
munity life.  A  tenant  who  pulls  up 
stakes  and  moves  to  another  part  of  the 
country  every  few  months  can  hardly  be 
a  good  citizen,  or  take  an  active,  respon- 
sible part  in  the  affairs  of  his  State  and 
neighborhood.  Even  the  churches  have 
been  seriously  affected  by  this  aimless 
drifting.  Not  long  ago  a  study  of  re- 
ligious institutions  was  made  in  two  sec- 
tions of  North  Carolina — one  which  had 
a  high  degree  of  tenancy,  and  the  other 
which  was  settled  largely  by  farm  owners. 
In  the  low-tenancy  area,  there  were 
found  257  churches  with  more  than  21,- 
000  members.  The  area  where  tenancy 
was  widespread  had  three  times  as  large 
a  population  but  it  was  served  by  only 
218  churches.  And  only  some  17,000 
persons  claimed  membership  in  them. 
The  plain  fact  Is  that  religion  suffers  in 
any  community  where  tenancy  is  the 
common  way  of  life. 

HEALTH   UNDERMINED  BY  TENANCY 

Another  evil  growing  out  of  this  situa- 
tion Is  the  gradual  undermining  of  the 
health  of  many  of  our  citizens.  The  one- 
crop  farming  which  ordinarily  is  asso- 
ciated with  tenancy  means  that  most 
renters  and  sharecroppers  do  not  raise 
the  vegetables,  chickens,  and  cows  neces- 
sary to  give  them  a  proper  diet.  Too 
many  of  them  are  living  on  the  fat  pork 
and  corn  meal  they  buy  over  the  counter 
of  some  store. 

MANY  TENANTS  DO  NOT  OWN  A  COW 

In  one  Southern  State,  where  about  65 
percent  of  the  farmers  are  tenants,  there 
are  71,000  farmers  who  do  not  own  a  cow 
and  cannot  provide  milk  for  their  chil- 
dren; 73,000  farm  families  in  that  State 
do  not  have  a  single  hog,  18,000  are  with- 
out gardens,  and  30,000  lack  even  a  single 
chicken.  That  kind  of  living  is  produc- 
ing too  many  pellasra-ridden,  weakened 
people— the  kind  of  folks  we  sometimes 
unfairly  call  shiftless  and  lazy  when 
they're  really  sick.  It  is  alarming  to 
think  what  this  means  to  our  national 
manpower  in  a  time  of  world  crisis. 


TENANCY  NOT  JUST  A  SOXTTHTHN  PROBLEM 

Although  the  tenancy  problem  has  be- 
come especially  acute  in  the  South.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  it  is 
purely  a  Southern  problem.  Even  such 
wealthy  Midwestern  States  as  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  have  tenancy  rates  of  close  to 
50  percent.  The  percentage  of  tenancy 
in  Iowa  in  1940  was  47.5  and  in  Nebraska 
52.8.  In  my  own  State  of  Texas  the  rate 
was  48.9  percent.  Throughout  the  Na- 
tion approximately  2,800,000  families  are 
working  somebody  else's  land. 

A  distinguished  southerner.  P.  M. 
Reeves,  Cornelia,  Ga.,  not  long  ago  re- 
marked that — 

the  social,  political,  and  economic  problems 
of  Southern  cities  cannot  be  eolveil  until 
the  far-reaching  problem  of  Southern  agri- 
culture is  solved  Intelligently.  Without  the 
solution  of  this  great  problem  of  agriculture, 
this  American  democracy  is  doomed  to  dis- 
astrous failure.  No  nation  In  all  the  annals 
of  history  has  ever  been  able  to  survive  the 
death  of  its  agriculture. 

MORAL    FOR    AMERICA    SUGGESTED 

The  moral  for  America  seems  plain:  A 
society  of  independent  farmers,  proud 
in  the  posseslson  of  their  own  soil.  Is  one 
of  the  strongest  defenses  against  both 
foreign  armies  and  subversive  propa- 
ganda. 

STEP    ALREADY    MADE    IN   RIGHT   DIRECTION 

Portunately,  the  United  States  has 
already  made  a  start  toward  solving  its 
tenant  problem.  Pour  years  ago  the 
Congress  enacted  the  Bankhead -Jones 
Parm  Tenant  Act,  which  provides  for 
loans  to  a  limited  number  of  competent 
tenants  and  sharecroppers  each  year  to 
enable  them  to  buj'  land  of  their  own. 
This  program  was  undertaken  on  an  ex- 
tremely cautious,  conservative  basis.  By 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  some 
21,000  families  will  have  been  established 
on  their  own  homesteads  under  the 
Bankhead -Jones  program.  This  is  ob- 
viously only  a  beginning,  but  it  Is  a  sound 
beginning  which  has  demonstrated  that 
the  program  Is  ready  for  gradual  and 
steady  expansion. 

I  believe  the  Farm  Tenant  Act  pro- 
vides an  effective  means  of  combatting 
the  destructive  tendency  of  absentee 
ownership.  With  neither  the  tenant  nor 
the  landlord  much  concerned  about 
preserving  the  vitality  of  the  soil,  all 
Americans  lose,  because  all  the  land  is 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  for 
as  long  as  they  depend  on  It  for  their 
food  and  their  fibers. 

WILL  ESTABLISH  PATTERN  OF  FARM  OWNERSHIP 

The  operation  of  this  act  eventually 
will  establish  a  pattern  of  farm  owner- 
ship throughout  the  Nation.  It  is  a 
channel  through  which  farm  tenants  of 
character  and  ability  can  settle  them- 
selves permanently  on  the  land,  derive 
a  living  from  that  land,  and  protect  It 
as  a  source  of  future  productivity.  The 
program  Is  an  investment  in  the  wel- 
fare of  our  farm  people  and  a  guaranty 
of  the  protection  of  the  soil.  It  is  a  true 
economy. 

TBCHICAL   GtHDANCE    PROVIDED 

With  each  loan  the  borrower  and  his 
family  receive  technical  guidance  in 
sound  farming  methods.    The  farm  wife 
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plans  a  program  which  will  result  tn 
preservation  of  an  amount  of  home- 
grown foods  to  meet  her  family  needs. 
The  farmer  can  build  up  the  fertility  of 
his  soil  through  long-time  management 
plans.    He  can  use  crop  rotations,  per- 
manent pasture,  diversified  cash  crops, 
and    soil-conserving    tillage    practices 
which  are  Impossible  for  a  tenant  who 
•Uys  on  a  farm  for  only  a  year  or  two. 
Tenant  purchase  owners  plan  to  stay  on 
their  farms  permanently,  and  they  are 
not  going  to  risk  depleting  their  own  solL 
•QMS  worrHT  TWtAirrs  onriN  orpoKivwrt 
Under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act.  the 
funds  provided  for  tenant  loans  are  allo- 
cated among  the  SUtes  on  the  basis  of 
farm  populaUon  and  the  prevalence  of 
tenancy.     To  Illustrate.  It  will  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion   which   handles   this   program,   to 
make  loans  totaling  about  $4,800,000  to 
768  worthy  tenants  in  ray  State.  Texas, 
by   the  end   of   the  present   seal   year. 
The  loans  are  made  only  to  American 
citizens  who  have  exhibited  ability  to 
make  a  success  of  a  family-type  farming 
enterprise:  and  preference  Is  given  ten- 
ants with  family   and  those  who  can 
make  a  down  payment  or  own  the  live- 
stock and  tools  necessary  to  operate  a 
farm.  

CAUrUIXT   ntLCCTSO 

These  768  families  receiving  Texas 
loans  this  year  were  selected  from  among 
nearly  20.000  appUcants,  so  that  we  can 
be  pretty  sure  they  are  the  cream  of  the 
crop.  Moreover,  they  are  chosen  by 
committees  of  local  farmers  who  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  character 
and  capabilities  of  the  appUcants  In  their 
neighborhood.  These  same  local  com- 
mittees approve  the  farms  to  be  pur- 
chased and  the  farm  valuation  is  care- 
fully checked  by  expert  Government  ap- 
praisers. 

I  believe  you  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  Just  a  little  more  about  the  de- 
mand for  these  tenant  purchase  loans. 
Since  the  program  began  there  have  been 
26  appUcaUons  in  the  State  of  Texas  for 
each  available  loan.  The  ratio  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  I  am  advised. 
Is  22  applications  for  each  loan  made. 
NimrrT-ifUfx-mciifT  coixMcnoNs 
One  result  of  the  careful  selection  of 
borrowers  Is  a  rather  surprising  record 
of  repayments.  Installments  due  from 
Tteas  tenant  bcurrowers  at  the  end  of 
the  program's  third  year  of  operation, 
June  30.  1940.  totaled  $105391.  Repay- 
ments on  these  matiirities  totaled  $104,- 
341.  or  99  percent  of  the  amount  due.   In 

.addition,    because    of    operation    of    a 

variable  repayment  plan  which  enables 
borrowers  to  pay  in  advance  when  they 
are  able,  extra  payments  amounting  to 
$28,017  had  been  made.  In  other  words. 
the  average  Texan  who  borrowed  money 
under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  not  only 
has  met  his  installments  on  schedule,  but 
also  has  been  able  to  make  a  small  ad- 
vance repayment. 

tMLT'UQvmATaia  loams 

nirouchout  the  country  as  a  whole  the 
repayment  record  is  Just  as  impressive. 
Regular  collections  have  been  97.4  per- 
cent of  maturities  and  prepayments  have 
brought  up  the  total  of  payments  con- 


siderably above  the  amount  due.  It  Is 
apparent  that  these  Bankhead-Jones 
loans  are  completely  self -liquidating  and 
that  the  program  involves  no  drain  upon 
the  Treasury. 

OEMOCaATIC     PLAXrOEM 

This  program,  which  is  making  it  pos- 
sible for  many  American  farmers  to  lift 
themselves  from  difBculty  by  their  own 
bootstraps,  is  contributing  as  greatly  as 
Its  statutory  limits  permit  to  fulfillment  of 
an  important  pledge  of  the  agricultural 
plank  of  the  1940  Democratic  platform: 

Tb  extend  and  enlarge  the  tenant-purchase 
program  until  every  deserving  tenant  farmer 
baa  a  real  opportunity  to  have  a  farm  of  his 
own. 
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SAVINO  DATLIOHT  OK  HATIOMAL  8CALS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unlike 
Joshua,  Congress  has  no  power  to  make 
the  sun  stand  still,  but  it  does  have  power 
to  fix  time.  It  used  this  power  during 
the  World  War  and  placed  the  entire 
Nation  on  a  daylight-saving  basis.  By 
an  act  passed  in  1918.  it  marked  the 
Nation  into  five  zones,  namely.  Eastern, 
Central,  Mountain,  Pacific,  and  Alaskan. 
These  correspond  to  the  seventy-fifth. 
ninetieth,  one  hundred  and  fifth,  one 
hundred  and  twentieth,  and  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  degrees  of  west  longitude. 

Except  for  the  Alaskan  zone,  you  will 
note  that  each  zone  is  separated  by  15 
degrees  of  longitude  to  correspond  to 
1  hour  of  clock  time.  Congress  delegated 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
define  the  various  zones  and  then  placed 
them  all  on  a  daylight-saving  basis. 
Three  bills  are  now  pending  in  Congress 
to  do  the  same  thing.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  Is  making  a  study  of  the 
matter  to  determine  how  much  electricity 
woxild  be  saved  by  such  a  move — all  of 
which  proves  that  even  Old  Man  Time 
may  be  enlisted  In  the  cause  of  national 
defense. 

80MS   nSCAL    COMPAKISOIfS 

Pending  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  steadily  moving  toward  considera- 
tion on  the  floor  is  one  of  the  most  gigan- 
tice  tax  bills  in  world  history.  It  will 
constitute  an  effort  to  produce  more  than 
three  and  one-half  billion  dollars  as  par- 
tial pasonent  on  the  enormous  defense 
expenditures  which  are  now  being  in- 
curred to  make  this  country  ready  for 
any  eventuality.  The  existence  of  the 
pending  bill  has  stimulated  comparison 
between  tax  revenues,  debts,  and  Income 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  the  following  figures  which 
are  derived  from  an  authentic  compari- 


son compiled  by  the  Joint  committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  taxation,  and  issued  as 
a  Crovernment  publication  on  May  21. 
1941,  may  be  of  interest.    Net  debt  of 
Great   Britain,   in  all  forms,   national, 
state,   and  local  is   approximately   63.8 
billions   as   compared   with   sixty-seven 
billions  for  the  United  States.    British 
per  capita  debt  is  $1,357.  whereas  in  the 
United  States  it  is  $493.    British  national 
income  is  122.3  billions  as  against  95  bil- 
Uons  in  the  United  States.    British  per 
capita  hicome  Is  $475,  compared  with 
$699  for  the  United  States.    British  in- 
ternal revenue  tax  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year    1940-41   is   5.6   billions,  compared 
with  5.4  biUlons  for  the  United  States. 
Income  taxes  in  Great  Britain  are  as  fol- 
lows: On  a  net  income  of  $800  a  single 
man  pays  $130,  a  married  man  $52:  a 
part  of  this,  however,  is  to  be  refunded 
at  the  end  of  the  war  because  it  con- 
stitutes the  so-called  purchase  tax.    On 
a  $900  income  a  single  man  pays  $159,  a 
married  man  $81.    On  a  $1,000  income  a 
single  man  pays  $188.  a  married  man 
$110.    On  a  $1,200  Income  a  single  man 
pays  $265,  a  married  man  $164.    On  a 
$1,600   net   income   a  single  man   pays 
$444,  a  married  man  $324.    On  a  $2,000 
income  a  single  man  pays  $624,  a  married 
man  $504.    The  refund  on  this  tax,  be- 
cause of  so-called  purchase  tax  reduction, 
would  be  $106  for  a  single  man  and  $126 
for  a  married  man.    Trtily  here  is  an 
onerous  tax. 

THK  GCOGKAPErr    MAKnUI  ASSEMBLS 

Did  you  ever  hear  about  the  Scotchman 
who  refused  to  buy  an  atlas  until  the  war 
was  over?  Which  reminds  us  that  the 
map  makers  are  in  convention  In  the. 
Nation's  Capital.  It  Includes  official  gov- 
ernment mappers  from  Canada,  Mexico, 
South  America,  and  the  United  States, 
and  they  will  discuss  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  mapping  which  have  been  raised 
by  the  war.  How,  for  Instance,  will  new 
maps  show  Greenland  and  indicate  our 
interest  in  view  of  the  treaty  signed  with 
the  Danish  Minister,  whose  authority  to 
negotiate  over  Greenland  was  chal- 
lenged? What  about  Greece  and  Crete? 
When  the  present  push  In  Syria  termi- 
nates what  will  new  maps  show  concern- 
ing these  areas  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean? It  is  a  fair  bet  that  as  the  map 
makers  assemble  for  tea  they  will  wish 
for  the  days  when  the  world  remained 
put. 

THI  BATTLX   OF  THX  ST.  LAWKEMCZ   IS   ON 

Was  it  Job  who  said,  "Oh,  that  mine 
enemy  would  write  a  book."  Were  Job 
alive  today  he  might  amplify  that  a  bit 
by  saying,  "Oh,  that  mine  enemy  would 
write  a  book,  issue  a  statement,  make  a 
speech  or  write  an  article  for  a  magazine 
or  for  the  press."  What  we  mean  to 
state  is  that  in  connection  with  the  bat- 
tle now  brewing  over  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  Power  project,  everything 
that  has  ever  been  said  or  written  by 
any  person  or  group  now  opposed  to  this 
project  is  being  hauled  out.  dusted  off, 
reprinted,  and  laid  upon  the  desks  of 
Congressmen  and  Senators.  Statements 
and  speeches  made  by  railroad  execu- 
tives a  generation  ago  are  now  being  re- 
printed in  quantities  to  show  that  at  that 
time  they  were  not  opposed  to  the  Idea. 
Statements  by  Harding,  Coolidge,  Hoover. 
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and  Taft  are  now  being  reprinted  to  in- 
dicate their  approval  of  the  project.  AH 
this  is  the  groundwork  for  the  debate 
which  will  take  place  if  the  project  should 
be  favorably  reported  and  laid  before 
Congress.  Not  a  day  goes  by  but  that 
the  mailman  brings  literature  on  this 
subject.  Noses  are  being  counted  to  de- 
termine who  is  for  and  who  is  against. 
The  campaign  to  secure  congressional  ap- 
proval and  funds  for  the  seaway  has  all 
the  earmarks  of  a  campaipn  of  military 
strategy.  It  will  be  a  billion-dollar  fight 
when  the  issue  is  finally  joined.  Hear- 
ings on  the  bill  are  now  In  progress. 

MEN  PASSING  THROUGH  TIME 

How  often  we  say.  "Time  flies."    Stu- 
dents of  relativity  say  that  it  is  not  time 
but  mankind  which  flies.    They  say  it  is 
not  time  that  passes  away,  but,  rather, 
that  humankind  passes  through  time.    A 
glance  at  these  figures  of  the  last  World 
War,  made  pertinent  by  the  present  con- 
fiict,  gives  substance  to  that  statement. 
In  round  numbers,  it  is  estimated  that  in 
1952.  3,460,000  veterans  of  the  World  War 
will  be  living.    In  1862  the  number  will  be 
reduced  to  2.516,000.    By  1972  to  1.119,- 
000.    By  1982  to  164,392.    By  1992  only 
563  will  still  be  alive,  and  by  1996  theie 
will  be  but  1.    Thus  after  the  elapse  of 
44    years,    according    to    the    mortality 
tables,  which  are  based  upon  many  years 
of    human    experience.    3.458,421    men, 
ranging  in  ages  from  45  to  99,  will  have 
marched  through  time,  and  the  traditions 
which  they  kept  alive  must  be  fostered 
and  nurtured  by  those  who  follow. 


Neutrality  of  Ireland 
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LETTER  OP  GEN.  FRANK  AIKEN,  IRISH 
MINISTER  FOR  COORDINATION  OF  DE- 
FENSE MEASURES 


Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  heretofore  granted  by  the 
House,  I  append  hereto  a  letter  written 
by  Gen.  Prank  Aiken,  Irish  Minister  for 
Coordination  of  Defense  Measures,  on 
the  subject  of  Ireland's  neutrabty  and 
the  reasons  therefor. 

Members  interested  in  this  matter  are 
lirged  to  read  this  illuminating  com- 
munication. 

The  following  is  General  Aiken's  letter 
and  the  reasons  therefor: 

The  following  letter  signed  by  General 
Aiken,  the  Minister  for  Coordination  of  De- 
fensive Measiires  In  the  Irish  Government, 
who  IB  in  thU  country  on  a  special  mission 
for  Mr.  de  Valera.  has  been  sent  to  the  New 
Republic  In  reply  to  an  open  letter  to  Mr. 
de  Valera  by  Prof.  Francis  E.  McMahon,  aiKl 
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also  to  the  Render's  Digest,  which  reprinted 
Protessor  McMahon  s  letter: 

Sir:  In  his  open  letter  to  Mr.  de  Valera, 
published  In  your  issue  of  May  12,  Prof. 
Francis  E.  McMahon  asks  "merely"  that  three 
Iri£h  ports  be  given  to  England  for  the  proee- 
cutlon  of  the  war.  He  bases  his  appeal  upon 
the  grounds  that  the  cause  of  England  "To- 
day Is  the  caxise  of  all  humanity";  that  she 
is  fighting  lor  Justice,  human  dignity,  the 
Christian  religion,  true  culture,  and  the  free- 
dom of  small  nations.  Including  Ireland;  thfit 
her  victory  depends  upon  getting  possession 
of  three  Irish  ports. 

First  of  all  let  me  point  out  that  the  giv- 
ing of  facilities  to  one  belligerent  for  an 
attack  upon  another  Is  an  act  of  war.  There- 
fore, the  professor's  proposition  Is  that  Ire- 
land should  Join  in  the  war.  The  Irish 
people,  in  the  free  portion  of  Ireland,  decided 
against  this  policy  after  weighing  fully  what 
both  belligerents  said,  and  refrained  from 
saying,  about  their  war  alms;  and  after 
weighing  carefully  what  both  belligerents  did. 
and  refrained  from  doing,  to  give  practical 
effect  where  and  when  they  could  to  the  ad- 
mirable principles  for  which  Professor 
McMahon  says   England  is  fighting. 

Our  decision  to  remain  neutral  was  sup- 
ported by  99  9  percent  of  our  people  of  all 
classes  and  creeds  as  well  as  by  every  Cath- 
olic bishop  In  the  State.  Professor  McMahon 
may  know  better  where  our  duty  lies  than 
we  do  ourselves,  but  as  a  small  and  very 
democratic  people  we  would  not  peacefully 
submit  to  the  Judgment  of  three  millions  of 
us  being  overruled  by  the  opinion  of  one 
man  3.000  miles  away.  Even  if  Mr.  de  Valera 
agreed  with  Professor  McMahon's  views,  he 
has  no  moral  or  constitutional  authority  to 
commit  our  people  to  war.  According  to  our 
constitution  the  right  to  declare  war  or  to 
engage  the  state  in  war  belongs  solely  to  the 
Dail,  and  for  anyone  deliberately  without 
due  and  proper  authority  to  give  our  porU 
to  a  belligerent  or  to  do  ansrthlng  else  which 
would  inevitably  bring  about  a  war  situa- 
tion, Involving  the  sacrifices  of  the  lives  of 
oxir  soldiers  and  of  our  people,  would  be 
nothing  short  of  unjustifiable  homicide. 

As  for  the  strategic  Importance  of  the 
three  ports  In  free  Ireland,  I  fear  Professor 
McMahon  does  not  realize  that  the  British 
still  occupy  six  of  oxu  northeastern  coun- 
ties— against  the  wlU  of  the  Irish  people. 
In  these  occupied  counties  are  situated  porta 
and  air  bases  covering  the  only  Atlantic 
route  which  the  British  have  used  to  any 
important  extent  since  the  fall  of  France. 
If  ports  and  land-based  planes  can  protect 
shipping,  the  British  are  strategically  as  weU 
off  as  if  they  were  to  occupation  of  all 
Ireland. 

We  do  not  forget,  as  Professor  McMahon 
says.  "Centuries  ago  Eire  rolled  back  a  tide  of 
barbarism,  as  her  scholars  and  saints  spread 
over  Europe  instructing  the  ignorant  In  faith 
and  soimd  philosophy."  Perhaps,  if  with 
God's  help  we  survive  the  present  European 
holocaust,  our  yctxng  men  and  women  wUl 
once  again  undertake  the  noble  work  of  mis- 
sionaries in  Europe.  They  are  at  present 
doing  missionary  work  In  many  countries. 
Even  if  1*  were  desirable,  we  have  not  the 
military  strength  to  enforce  Christianity 
throughout  the  world  by  the  sword. 

The  best  we  can  hope  to  do  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  our  partitioned  country  is 
to  protect  against  aggression  the  portion  for 
which  we  sectored  freedom  after  such  a  long 
and  arduous  stniggle,  and  in  which  we  are 
trying  to  put  into  practical  operation  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  democracy,  and 
social  Justice  which  are  contained  In  our 
constitution. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Frank  Aixrw, 
Irish   Minister  for   Coordination   of 
Defensive  Measures. 
Washincton.  D.  C.  June  2, 1941. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway 
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LFTTER   FROM   RACINE.   WIS. 


Mr.  BEITER.    Mr.  Speaker,  an  inter- 
esting letter  from  Racine.  Wis.  has  come 
to  my  attention.    Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include 
that  letter.    The  man  who  wrote  it  lias 
been  in  the  boat-building  business  for 
many  years,  and  his  remarks  are  based 
on  practical  experience.    His  feeling  on 
the  subject  of  the  necessity  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  I 
believe,  is  the  same  as  the  most  of  the 
clear-thinking     people     of     Wisconsin. 
They  realize  that  the  enormous  invest- 
ment in  ships  and  harbors  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  shipping  fa- 
cilities on  such  a  seaway,  would  offset 
any  possible  slight  savings  over  present 
transportation  costs. 
The  letter  follows: 

Tribune  article  on  seaway  plan  carried  In 
Sunday's  Tribune  prompts  this  letter. 

I  have  never  had  a  dollar  invested  In  any 
railway,  steamship,  or  utility  Investment.  I 
have  owned  small  boats  all  my  life,  and  as 
president  of  the  Racine  Boat  Corporation, 
built  hundreds  of  them.  For  a  number  of 
years  I  flew  the  pennant  A  140  of  the  United 
Shipmasters  Association  of  America  I  have 
fought  the  consummation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterways  for  years. 

Several  years  ago  I  wrote  a  questionnaire 
and  furnlsheu  a  list  of  25  captains,  5  from 
each  bordering  State,  which  was  sent  out 
by  the  Racine  Manufacturers'  Association. 
Every  one  was  returned,  and  there  was  not 
a  favorable  comment  made  to  the  subject 
any  many  very  scratching  remarks. 

May  I  add  my  might  by  adding  to  your 
objections  the  fact  that  last  year  three  tramp* 
docked  at  Milwaukee  In  1  week  from  Oslo. 
Norway  (6,600  miles),  with  pulp  which  was 
reloaded  and  shipped  by  train  to  Green  Bay 
and  reloaded  on  ground  which  had  stored 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  pulp  for  the  last 
50  years — quite  evident  what  the  competUlon 
of  pulp  and  labor  would  be. 

There  Is  a  secUon  to  Lake  Huron  at  pres- 
ent which  Is  very  hazardous  due  to  fog  If 
the  seaway  were  completed  and  a  highway 
made  of  this  section.  It  la  reascnable  to  be- 
lieve that  Insurance  rates  would  be  raised  to 
a  prohibitive  height.  If  not  refused  altogether. 
I  believe  the  best  reason  for  not  complet- 
ing this  project  and  the  easiest  argument  to 
seU  Its  uselessness  to  the  general  public  is 
that  there  Is  nothing  to  be  gained  as  far  as 
lower  freight  rates  are  concerned.  Car  load- 
tags  leave  Racine  on  Wednesday  and  are  la 
New  York  City  Saturday  morning.  A  miscel- 
laneous belly  full  of  foreign-bound  merchan- 
dise from  Racine  would  be  worth  about 
$6,000,000.  and  the  best  time  that  could 
be  expected  would  be  around  14  days.  The 
Investment  on  the  cargo  and  the  difference  In 
time  would  offset  any  savings  In  freight  which 
might  hope  to  accrue. 

When  I  was  a  newsboy  40  years  ago.  WU- 
Uam  McKinley  was  promising  the  sante  Itire, 
and  every  Preeldentlal  candidate  alnca.    In 
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1028  Hurley,  speaking  for  Hoover  at  Pond  du 
Lm.  promlMd  It.  and  two  nights  later  Rooee- 
▼elt.  ipeaklng  at  the  Twin  Clllee  In  hto  own 
behalf,  also  bung  out  the  bacon  as  bait  for 
tbe  fanners'  vote,  which  make*  It  poesible 
to  speak  before  practically  anybody  without 
having  the  opposition  shout,  "Red  herring." 

Senator  WiLrr  promised  It  In  his  campaign, 
but  I  hav*  been  advised  by  one  of  our  In- 
dustrlallsu  that  he  has  since  changed  his 
mind  on  the  matter. 

If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  In  this  sec- 
tion to  heip  you  and  others  to  kill  the  com- 
pletion   of    the    Great    Lakes-St.    Lawrence 
waterways,    consider    my    services    at    your    ' 
conunand. 

Sincerely  youn^ 

Wm.  H.  Rohan. 


Retoiations  of  Tennessee  Pfederation 
of  Labor 
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RESOLirnONS  PASSED  AT  JUNK  2 
MEETINO 


Mr.  KEPAXTVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herewith  five  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Tennessee  Federation  of  Labor  at  its 
meeting  on  June  2.  at  KnoxviUe.  Tenn.: 

Resolution  No.  16 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  State  Federation  of 
lAbor  of  Tennessee.  In  convention  assembled 
JunrS.  IMl.  call  upon  the  Congress  of  tbe 
United  States  to  enact  Isws  Immediately  that 
will  outlaw  the  Communist  Party.  Nazi  and 
Fascist  organisations  or  any  other  organiza- 
tion which  owes  Its  allegiance  to  a  foreign 
fovemment.  snd  to  provide  severe  penalties 
for  all  Individuals  who  are  members  of  any  or 
•11  of  these  subversive  groups;  and  It  Is 
further 

Resolved.  That  our  immigration  laws  b« 
■tnetly  enforced,  and  to  this  end  we  hereby 
call  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  have  these  Immigration  laws  strictly  en- 
forced, as  a  measure  of  national  defense,  and 
have  deported  all  enemy  aliens  whose  pres- 
ence In  America  is  In  violation  of  the  law; 
It  U  further 

Jlesotved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  State 
federation  of  labor  be  Instructed  to  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  at  once  to  President 
Franklin  D  Rooeevelt;  to  President  William 
Green,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor; 
and  to  the  United  Sutes  Senators  and  the 
Congressmen  from  the  State  of  Tennessee; 
and  now  we 

Reacave,  That  our  national-defense  program 
can  best  be  served  and  the  secxirlty  of  this 
Nation  best  defended  and  protected  by  out- 
lawing the  atK)ve-named  groups  and  by  send-> 
Ing  from  these  shores  all  enemy  aliens  Illegally 
In  America. 

Rcaolution  No.  1 

Whereas  the  southeast  Is  now  facing  a 
aerious  power  shortage  which  may  jeopardize 
our  entlra  defense  program  and  prolong  the 
day  when  peace  and  democracy  may  again  be 
iwitored  to  the  world:  and 

Wheraaa  tha  Cumberland  River  and  Its 
trUnitanaa  have  great  power   potentialitlea 


which  could  be  developed  within  a  short 
period  of  time:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Tennessee  FederatUm  of 
Labor,  duly  assembled,  in  the  city  of  Knox- 
vilU.  Tenn.,  on  this  the  3d  day  of  June  1941. 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  memoralized  to  enact  legislation  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  to  bring  the  Cum- 
berland River  and  Its  tributaries  and  territory 
adjacent  thereto  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  Immediate 
development;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  Tennes- 
see Federation  of  Labor  transmit  to  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  SUte.  Cordell  Hull,  and  to  the  Sen- 
ators. McKellar  and  Stewart  of  Tennessee; 
Senators  Barkley  and  Chandler,  of  Kentucky; 
Senator  Norrls.  of  Nebraska,  and  to  each  of 
the  Congressmen  from  the  State  of  Termessee 
copies  of  this  resolution. 

And.  further,  that  a  request  of  concurrence 
and  a  copy  be  sent  to  our  respected  native 
son.  CordeU  HxUl.  for  his  specific  notice  and 
action. 

Resolution  No.  10 

Whereas  there  seems  to  be  a  general  effort 
being  made  by  railroads  to  defeat  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act  of  1938. 
This  was  first  apparent  by  their  refusal  to  pay 
time  and  one-half  at  the  rate  made  effective 
under  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act  for  work  per- 
formed In  overtime  hours;  and  now  they  are 
cutting  the  time  worked  each  day  to  less  than 
8  hours,  so  the  total  dally  earnings  at  36 
cents  per  hour  are  not  more  than  before  this 
rate  became  effective  March  ld41:  and 

Whereas  on  March  1  Senator  Sheppard  in- 
troduced a  bill  m  the  United  States  Senate, 
which  is  Identified  as  ^  1015,  which  reads  as 
follows: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Wage  and 
Hovu  Act  shall  not  be  Interpreted  In  such 
wise  as  to  require  any  employer  to  work  any 
employee  any  greater  amount  for  any  pay 
period  than  shall  have  been  agreed  between 
employer  and  employee:  Provided,  That  such 
agreement  shall  specify  a  rate  of  pay  (herein 
referred  to  as  regular  rate  of  pay),  for  all 
hcurs  worked  up  to  the  maximimi  number 
specified  in  section  7  (a),  which  Is  not  less 
than  the  minimum  prescribed  by  this  act, 
and  shall  assure  to  the  employee  for  all  hcurs 
worked  In  excess  of  the  number  specified  in 
section  7(a)  (herein  referred  to  as  overtime) 
compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  times  the  said  regular  rate  of  pay 
specified  In  such  agreement  between  em- 
ployer and  employee.  Any  compensation,  bo- 
ntis.  guaranty,  benefit,  or  advantage  what- 
ever promised  or  paid  to  or  conferred  upon 
the  employee  in  addition  to  the  regular  rate 
of  pay  specified  in  such  agreement  l>etween 
employer  and  employee  shall  net  be  deemed 
to  increase  such  regular  rate  of  pay  for  the 
purpose  of  calculating  the  minlm\mi  stand- 
ard of  section  7  (a)  for  overtime";  and 

Whereas  the  introduction  of  this  bill  con- 
stitutes an  admission  that  the  railroads  knew 
the  practices  mentioned  above  are  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act  in  its  present 
form:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  convention  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Federation  of  Labor  meeting  In  Knox- 
viUe, Tenn..  June  2.  3.  and  4.  1941.  go  on  rec- 
ord as  opposing  the  enactment  of  S.  1015.  and 
the  secretary  Is  hereby  instructed  to  write 
our  Congressmen  and  the  Senators  from  this 
State,  registering  vigorous  opposition  to  S. 
1015.  and  also  urge  the  mem  tiers  of  our  re- 
spective organizations  to  write  their  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  for  the  same  ptirpose. 


Resolution   No.  22 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  confronted 
with  a  grave  national  emergency  caused  by 


the  tragic  world  situation  and  is  now  engaged 
in  a  vast  defense  program  for  the  protection 
of  our  democratic  heritage;  and 

Whereas  we  recognize  the  great  Importance 
of  carrying  forward  this  defense  program  with 
all  possible  speed  and  without  work  stoppages 
where  possible  to  avoid  them;  and 

Whereas  the  Tennessee  Federation  of  Labor 
is  aware  of  the  responsibility  of  organized 
labor  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  our  country:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  th?  Tennessee  Federation  of 
Labor  hereby  declares  its  faith  and  its  love 
for  the  American  system  of  constitutional 
democracy;  an  economy  based  upon  the  in- 
stitution of  private  property,  with  equal  rights 
to  capital  and  labor,  with  the  right  of  workers 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  and  with 
the  opportunity  by  honest  toll  and  thrift  to 
live  decently  and  acquire  a  reasonable  amount 
of  property  for  themselves  and  families;  po- 
litical, civil,  and  religious  liberty:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  w?  are  opposed  to  all  meas- 
xues  calculated  and  designed  to  impair  or 
destroy  labor's  right  to  organize,  to  bargain 
collectively,  and  If  need  be  to  strike,  and  in 
particular  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
so-called  Vinson  bill  now  before  the  United 
States  Congress,  which  would  destroy  the 
democratic  rights  of  labor  and  would  defeat 
the  very  purpose  for  which  all  Americans  are 
now  united;  and  be  It  f\irther 

Resolved.  That  we  believe  wholeheartedly 
in  the  principle  of  mediation,  that  we  deplore 
unwarranted  and  unjustifiable  disputes  be- 
tween labor  and  management  and  particu- 
larly stoppage  in  defense  industries,  and  we 
hereby  pledge  ourselves  In  all  defense  Indus- 
tries to  meet  around  the  conference  table  with 
representatives  of  management  and  with  dis- 
interested representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  an  honest  effort  to  adjiist  and 
settle  all  controversies;  he  it  further 

Resolr^ed,  That  we  hereby  pledge  our  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States  Government,  and 
express  our  willingness  to  make. any  and  all 
sacrifices  that  may  be  necessary  to  preserve 
our  Nation  and  protect  its  honor;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
mailed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Governor  of  Tennessee,  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and 
to  the  press. 

Resolution  No.  20 

Whereas  the  widespread  dissatisfaction 
among  employees  of  all  trades  in  the  navy 
yard  service  with  the  wage  award  handed 
down  by  the  Navy  Department  on  November 
18.  1940.  and  the  subsequent  delay  In  the 
pending  appeal  from  the  decision,  District  No. 
44.  of  the  I.  A.  of  M..  has  persuaded  Congress- 
man WAaazN  G.  Magnttson,  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  to  Introduce  H.  R.  4214  which, 
if  enacted,  will  in  part  at  least  correct  the 
wage  situation  and  establish  a  system  for  re- 
tention m  and  reemployment  in  the  service, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  present  unsatisfactory 
efficiency  system; 

Whereas  the  bill  H.  R.  4214  proposes  to  limit 
to  a  period  of  3  months  the  time  dtiring 
which  an  employee  may  receive  the  mini- 
mum or  third-class  rate  of  pay,  after  which 
he  must,  if  retained  in  the  service,  receive 
the  intermediate  or  second-class  rate  of  pay. 
and  6  months  after  receiving  the  intermediate 
or  secord-class  rate  of  pay  he  shall,  if  re- 
tained in  the  service,  be  promoted  to  the 
maximum  or  first-class  rate  of  pay. 

Whereas  during  the  period  of  the  depres- 
sion the  navy-yard  wage  schedule  was  used 
extensively  by  labor  representatives  of  all 
trades  in  collective-bargaining  negotiations 
with  private  Industry;  wages  in  private  in- 
dustry now  have  far  outstripped  wages  paid 
In  navy  yards  and  arsenals,  as  we  see  It;  and 
we  are  therefore  strongly  urging  the  various 
lodges  to  help  their  own  possible  future  cause 
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by  giving  us  a  lift  now.  The  navy-yard  scale 
was  helpful  to  some  of  the  locals  formerly. 
The  use  of  your  political  influence  now  in  an 
attempt  to  secure  the  enactment  of  the  Mag- 
nuson  bill  will  be  very  timely. 

Whereas  the  principles  of  the  Magnuson 
bill  have  l>een  Indorsed  by  conventions  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.;  conventions  of  the  Metal  Trades 
Department;  conventions  of  the  I.  A.  of  M.  at 
Milwaukee  and  Cleveland,  and  by  conventions 
of  District  No.  44.  Your  convention  is  there- 
fore on  safe  ground  in  Indorsing  this  bill, 
without  going  contrary  to  the  policies  laid 
down  by  parent  organizations:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Federation  of  Labor,  meeting  in  Knox- 
ville.  Tenn.,  June  2.  3.  and  4.  1941.  is  Indi- 
rectly and  vitally  interested  and  we  urge  that 
the  following  actions  be  taken: 

1.  That  a  letter  be  written  by  the  secre- 
tary to  our  Congressmen  urging  them  to  sup- 
port the  Magnuson  bill,  H.  R.  4214.  and  re- 
quest them  to  communicate  our  views  and 
their  own  views  to  the  chairman  of  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House,  Hon.  Cabl 
Vinson. 

2.  That  the  delegates  in  attendance  at 
this  convention  from  the  central  labor  unions 
and  local  unions  be  instructed  to  bring  this 
matter  before  their  local  bodies,  with  a  view 
to  have  similar  action  taken  by  them. 


Madam  Perkins 
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HON.  LEUND  M.  FORD 

OF   CALIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  Jun^  19.  1941 


LETTER    FROM   HON.    FRANCES   PERKINS 
AND    REJPLY 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  tny  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  l|ollowing  letters: 
Department  or  Laboh, 
Office  of  "^he  Secret  ait, 
Washington,  May  17.  1941. 
The  Honorable  Lbland  M.  Pobd, 

Hotise  of  Representatives, 

Wasi^ington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman  Ford  :  In  the  exten- 
sion of  your  remarks  IR  the  Congressional 
RxcoRO  of  last  Monday,  the  12th  of  May.  you 
quoted  an  alleged  8tal«nent  of  mine  as 
follows : 

"The  right  of  the  C.  I.  O.  to  strike  is  para- 
mount to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
have  a  defense  program  " 

I  have  not  made  this  statement  at  any 
time,  nor  have  I  at  anj  time  said  anything 
which  could  be  construed  as  having  this 
meaning. 

I  have  emphasized  in 


many  speeches,  let- 


ters, and  memoranda  th*  obligation  and  will- 
ingness of  labor  in  the  United  States  to  co- 
operate with  employers  and  with  the  Gov- 
ernment to  avoid  delays  in  production  and 
to  increase  efficiency  a: id  production. 

I  am  asking  you  to  make  a  correction  of 
this  misstatement  in  view  of  my  categorical 
denial,  and  I  feel  sure  that,  as  a  matter  of 
Jiistlce  without  regard  io  what  your  opinion 
may  be,  that  you  will  be  alert  to  make  this 
correction  promptly  or  the  Record  of  the 
Congress. 

Very  truly  yours 

Frances  Perkins. 


Jtms  19,  1041. 
Madan>  Prances  Perkins, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 

Department  of  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Madam  Secretary:  This  wUl  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  letter  to  me  of  May 
17.  1941,  with  reference  to  remarks  made 
by  me  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Mon- 
day, May  12,  1941.  wherein  I  said  that  you 
had  said  "'the  right  of  the  C  I.  O.  to  strike 
Is  paramount  to  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  have  a  defense  program."  No 
doubt  I  should  have  said,  "said  in  substance." 
together  with  the  balance  of  the  statement, 
because,  in  my  opinion,  you  did  say  it  in 
substance  if  the  report  of  your  press  con- 
ference on  December  27.  1940.  as  reported 
by  the  New  York  Times.  December  28,  1940, 
on  page  13,  is  correct,  which  is  as  follows: 

"Secretary  Perkins  declared  today  that  the 
right  to  strike  should  not  be  abridged  and 
that  the  right  had  not  been  abused  In  con- 
nection with  the  national -defense  program  .- 
Conditions  at  that  time  were  these:  That 
strikes  were  being  carried  on  which  were 
seriously  hindering  the  defense  program. 
Apparently  everybody  could  see  it  but  you. 
Many  of  us  called  your  attention  and  the  at- 
tention of  others  to  these  strikes  and  to  what 
they  were  doing  to  our  defense  program,  not 
only  myself  and  other  Congressmen,  but  the 
personnel  of  the  Army  and  Navy  as  well. 
Nobody  takes  exception  to  a  man's  right  to 
cease  work  If  he  does  not  want  to  work, 
which  is  his  constitutional  right  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  under 
that  same  Constitution,  these  strikers  have 
not  the  right  to  say  that  no  one  else  shall 
work.  A  man's  right  to  work  Is  Just  as  im- 
portant as  a  man's  right  not  to  woik. 

At  that  very  time,  coercion,  force,  and 
bodily  injury  were  being  practiced  by  these 
strikers  on  those  who  wished  to  work.  Can 
you  Justify  that?  Can  you  Justify  the  taking 
away  of  the  rights  of  those  who  wish  to  work 
by  those  who  do  not,  with  any  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States?  Do  you 
think  the  right  to  strike  is  "abridged."  using 
your  own  language,  when  a  man  who  wants  to 
work,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  tries  to  work  and  is  prevented  by 
bodily  injiuy  and  force?  As  an  example  of 
this,  I  will  quote  you  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls' 
new  Standard  Dictionary,  volume  1.  which 
says: 

"The  law  forbids  him  to  murder  but  that 
does  not  abridge  his  liberty.  He  never  had 
a  right  to  murder." 

The  same  thing  Is  true  with  the  abridge- 
ment of  the  right  to  strike,  but  In  sUiking 
there  Is  no  right  to  take  away  another  man's 
constitutional  right  and  say  he  cannot  work. 
Now  then,  when  you  made  the  bald  state- 
ment that  the  "right  to  strike  should  not  be 
abridged."  you  made  It  without  any  qualifi- 
cations except  to  say  that  it  had  not  been 
abused,  but  in  fact — and  this  is  wliat  we 
must  Judge  by.  particularly  in  the  face  of  our 
present  defense  program — thousands  of  men 
were  being  prevented  by  force  from  working 
on  that  program  and  carrying  it  out,  not  only 
denying  their  right  to  work,  but  denying  the 
right  of  130,000,000  people  to  have  a  defense 
progrson  within  a  proper  time  to  be  effective 
and  efficient. 

Again,  under  remarlLB  at  press  conference 
January  24.  1941.  Indirectly  quoted,  from 
the  New  York  Times.  January  25.  1941,  page  9, 
asked  whether  you  believed  that  an  indus- 
try-wide meeting  of  employers  in  the  aircraft 
plants  and  all  spokesmen  for  the  labor  unions 
might  work  up  a  method  of  peaceable  adjust- 
ment of  disputes,  "the  Secretary  replied  that 
she  was  not  sure  that  such  a  proposal  was 
immediately  practicable.  She  expressed  the 
opinion  that  where  an  organizational  drive 
was  In  progress,  such  as  the  one  in  the  air- 
craft industry,  and  the  vmlon  demand  was 
for  its  first  contract,  an  industry-wide  agree- 


ment was  not  possible."  You  certainly  should 
have  known  what  the  result  of  this  would 
be;  and  if  you  did  not  know,  the  things  that 
happened  in  the  aircraft  industry  should 
certainly  have  shown  you  the  result.  Under 
the  conditions  then  existing,  anyone  should 
have  foreseen  what  was  coming,  and  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  help  straighten  out  matters, 
nor  give  this  country  a  defense  program,  to 
have  the  Secretary  of  Labor  make  any  such 
statement  as  that.  That.  too.  is  certainly 
a  contributory  statement  showing  how  you 
stood. 

After  all,  there  is  no  use  of  stalling,  quib- 
bling, dilly-dallying,  backing,  and  filling  or 
attempting  to  stand  on  technical  statements 
as  to  what  the  substance  of  these  statements 
means.  Unfortunately  for  you.  your  chickens 
have  come  home  to  roost,  and  unfortunately 
for  you,  the  responsibility  of  causing  many 
of  these  strikes  is  placed  clearly  where  It 
belongs  and  In  your  lap. 

This  is  all  a  result  of  your  coddling  and 
encouragement  of  the  socialistic,  communis- 
tic outlaw  labor  leaders,  such  as  Harry 
Bridges.  I  believe  your  handling  of  this 
matter  is  a  blot  upon  the  escutcheon  of  all 
Cabinets.  I  believe  your  one-sided  C.  I.  O. 
labor-leader  policy  has  brought  this  all  about, 
because.  In  my  opinion,  you  have  favored 
these  leaders  whether  they  were  right  or 
«Tong.  not  only  In  the  admlnibtratlon  of 
N.  L.  R.  B.,  but  all  down  the  line  wherever 
latx>r  relations  existed. 

You  have  not  helped  labor.  I  believe  you 
have  injured  labor.  I  believe  you  have  in- 
jured industry,  and  I  believe  you  have  In- 
Jiired  the  defense  program  of  the  United 
States,  because,  through  your  all-out  coopera- 
tion with  this  type  of  labor  leader,  the  rank 
and  file  of  labor,  who  have  not  been  to  blame, 
have  seen  a  public  sentiment  rise  against  all 
labor.  This  public  sentiment,  after  all.  Is  the 
greatest  weapon  that  labor  has  and  you  have 
helped  destroy  It  by  your  biased  handling 
of  ialxjr  matters,  namely,  your  all-out  sur- 
render to  the  subversive  leadership  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  Now  that  public  sentiment  is  proven 
to  be  against  you,  it  appears  to  me  that  you 
are  running  for  cover.  However,  it  Is  my 
further  opinion  that  you  will  never  be  able  to 
run  to  cover  and  avoid  the  consequences  of 
your  one-sided  administration. 

Despite  all  the  statements,  news  Itetns  and 
comment  on  the  communistic  agitators  and 
communistic  labor  leaders,  you  are  quoted 
In  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  of  March  28. 
1941.  section  1,  page  12.  as  follows: 

"Our  Department  doesnt  look  through 
microscopes  seeking  Communist  agitators  and 
we  have  no  specific  evidence  that  Communlsta 
have  been  reepon«*ble  for  defense-industry 
strikes.  We  concentrate  our  efforts  upon 
strike  settlements." 

In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  at  March  27,  1941. 
page  1,  you  are  quoted:  "I  do  not  think  tha 
general  situation  anywhere  is  too  serious." 

In  the  New  York  City  Mirror  of  March  10. 
1941,  these  are  the  headlines:  "Perkins  hid 
United  States  report  on  deporting  aliens. 
She  blighted  Congress'  efforts  to  rid  the 
country  of  'reds.' " 

New  York  City  Sun,  AprU  21.  1941.  head- 
line "Perkins  not  moved  by  strikes."  In 
that  same  interview,  you  were  asked  from 
the  floor.  "How  can  the  public  be  protected 
against  the  racketeering  tjrpe  of  union?" 
Your  flippant  answer  was.  "How  can  the 
public  be  protected  against  the  racketeering 
t3rpe  of  businessman?" 

In  the  Cheyenne.  Wyo..  Tribtme,  AprU  2. 
1941.  headline  "  'Defense  strike  not  seri- 
ous.' Perkins  tells  reporters,"  and  again,  in 
the  same  paper.  "We  have  had  no  serious 
strikes  and  the  progress  of  national-defense 
industries  has  not  been  held  up  to  a  serious 
degree  by  strikes."  In  the  same  paper,  you 
are  asked.  "What  is  the  general  sentiment  of 
the   public   in   tlie   West   coast   to   ctirrent 
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Tour     flippant     reply.     "Wbat 


■trlkw?"  _ 

In  the  New  York  City  Times  of  March  27. 
1941 :  "Secretary  Perkins  told  reporters  today 
that  the  doubted  If  communism  had  played 
a  large  part  In  the  defense-lndvistry  strikes." 
In  the  Christian  Science  Uonltor.  Boston. 
Mass..  April  9.  1941.  under  subheading.  "Just 
Bad  Behavior."  your  sUtement  that  It  "waa 
not  alarming.  It  waa  ^ist  very  bad  behavior. 
8lw  aald  the  number  of  false  ballots  was  not 
Urs0  enough  to  have  been  decisive  In  the 
itrike  vote  In  the  AUls-Chalmers  strike." 

In  the  same  paper,  answering  question  pxit 
by  J.  Pabncl  Thomas,  'Miss  Perkins  mlnl- 
mlxed  the  importance  of  Communist  influ- 
ence In  strlkea." 

Of  course,  these  are  Just  a  few  of  your 
■tatementB  come  home  to  roost.  How  Is  It 
that  you  have  tried  to  mlnlmlae  the  result*  of 
the  activities  of  these  communistic  outlaws 
who  would  deatroy  the  defense  program  of 
thta  country,  particularly  Harry  Bridges'  artlv- 
Itles?  You  don't  even  frown  on  the  use  of 
f«lM  ballou.  and  then  you  cry  for  labor's 
rtghts  When  asked  for  answers  as  to  how 
this  country  can  protect  Itself  against  rack- 
eteer labor  leaders  you  give  a  flippant  answer. 
Has  the  buslnes-sman  or  the  public  at  large 
any  right  to  consideration  In  your  Depart- 
ment? When  you  were  asked  about  the 
•trlkea  on  the  Pacific  coast  on  your  return 
your  statement  "What  strikes?"  may  appear 
to  you  to  be  very  fllpi»nt.  but  If  you  have  not 
realised  It  yet,  you  wUl  And  that  thoee  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  throughout  the  United 
States  know  what  strikes  were  meant,  and  If 
knowledge  of  these  strikes  has  not  filtered 
toto  your  brain  you  should  have  your  head 
examined. 

Well  do  1  believe,  and  with  me  many  of  our 
ISO.000.000  people,  that  you  do  not  examine 
with  a  mlcroacojje  the  communistic  activities 
that  are  going  on  under  yotir  nose  and  which 
you  sre.  either  knowingly  or  unknowingly, 
helping  to  promote. 

Them  are  sad  things  to  have  to  say  to  a 
Cabinet  officer,  but  I  l)elleve  the  facts  to  be 
■ueh  as  to  Justify  them.  Whether  you  Just 
dont  knorw,  whether  you  are  incompetent, 
whether  you  have  not  the  courage  to  carry 
out  the  oath  of  your  office  makes  no  dlffer- 
eiKe  to  the  ptoplt  of  the  United  States. 
Ittese  things  are  there,  the  record  Is  there, 
and  the  leetilt  is  there,  and.  In  my  opinion, 
they  all  point  to  one  thing,  the  greatest  fail- 
ure that  any  Cabinet  ofllcer  has  ever  made  in 
office,  and  It  is  my  further  opinion  that  if 
you  do  not  reelrn  and  turn  that  office  over  to 
aomeooe  who  will  handle  it  like  It  shoxild  be 
bandied,  you  wlU  be  discharged,  as  you  ought 
to  tie. 

The  people  In  this  country  are  no  longer 
going  to  put  up  with  your  kind  of  adminis- 
tration, and  It  is  my  opinion  that  that  goes 
for  Democrats.  Bepublicans.  and  the  public 
■t  large. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Tke  EagGsk-Spcaldiiff  Unioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or  o»oscu 
m  THE  SENATS  OP  THB  UHmD  STATES 


Thundan.  June   19   {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  Jtme  10).  1941 


^Pfwsin  BY  AMBASSADOR  JOHN  Q. 
WINANT 


Ur.  OEORQE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
iBuuilmoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Ricorb  the  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  John  G.  Winant,  Am- 
bassador of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  Great  Britain,  at  the  English 
Speaking  Union  on  Wednesday,  May  14, 
1941.  as  reprinted  from  The  Dally  Tele- 
graph. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  English-Speaking  Union  was  formed 
In  the  summer  of  1918  Just  before  the  last 
World  War  came  to  an  end.  That  was  the 
first  war  In  which  all  Engllsh-sijeaklng  peo- 
ples united  to  preserve  their  common  Ideals. 
It  Is  because  of  this  fact  that  I  am  par- 
ticularly happy  to  speak  to  you  with  Anthony 
Eden,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  We  worked  In  the  pre-war  days  to 
preserve  the  rule  of  law  and  social  Justice 
among  nations.  We  served  in  the  last  war 
in  the  allied  armies.  Many  of  our  friends 
fell  In  Prance.  There  they  died,  and  many 
are  burled,  that  we  and  cur  children  might 
live  In  a  free  and  peaceful  world.  But  now 
across  the  western  front  an  Invader  ho'.ds 
sway,  and  over  the  free  France  of  Lafayette 
and  Foch  waves  the  swastika. 

The  common  Ideals  of  the  EiigUsh-speak- 
Ing  peoples  of  this  world  are  not  ideals  from 
which  other  peoples  of  the  world  are  ex- 
cluded. They  ure  Ideals  which  are  alien  In 
no  country  that  loves  liberty  and  hates 
tjrranny.  They  are  Ideals  which  are  common 
to  all  men  and  women  of  this  earth  who  do 
J\wtlce,  who  love  mercy,  and  who  walk  hum- 
bly with  Ocd. 

The  English-speaking  countries  of  the 
world  are  peopled  by  men  ar.d  women  of 
diverse  nationalities  and  different  religions. 
Our  strength  comes  from  diversity,  and  our 
freedom  Is  born  of  tolerance — tolerance  of 
other  people's  origins,  other  people's  religions, 
and  other  people's  Ideas. 

And  that  Is  true  of  England  no  less  than 
the  English-speaking  countries  overseas.  It 
was  m  this  little  Island  that  the  Angles,  the 
Saxons,  and  the  Normans  learned  to  live  to- 
gether and  call  themselves  Englishmen. 
Even  the  English  language  Is  a  mixture  of 
diverse  tongues,  and  the  book — the  Bible — 
which  has  had  a  greater  Influence  on  Eng- 
lish life  and  literature  than  any  other  Is  a 
book  translated  from  tongues  never  spoken 
In  this  island. 

In  past  centuries.  England  like  other  Eng- 
lish-speaking countries,  has  offered  sanctu- 
ary to  the  oppressed,  persecuted  and  rejected 
of-  other  lands.  It  Is  therefore  no  accident 
that.  In  our  own  century,  among  her  Prime 
Ministers  have  bwn  those  of  Welsh.  Scott. 
and  American  descent,  or  that  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  her  War 
Cabinet  during  the  last  war  shculd  have  been 
a  South  African  of  Dutch  def«er.t. 

It  is  probably  the  crowning  virtue  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking countries  that  they  recognize 
and  respect  virtue  wherever  they  find  it  and 
are  not  Inclined  to  beguile  themselves  with 
the  primitive  and  barbaric  Idea  that  they 
themselves  have  a  monopoly  of  it.  That  Is 
the  reason  that  today  throughout  Europe, 
and  throughout  the  world,  the  common  peo- 
ple of  all  races  and  of  all  religions  are  hop- 
ing and  praying  and.  wherever  Kivcn  a  chance, 
flghtlng  for  victory  for  Britain  and  for  the 
English-speaking  countries  which  are  rally- 
ing to  Britain's  aid. 

For  today  the  English-speaking  peoples  are 
again  being  drawn  together  in  a  stru^le 
to  preserve  not  only  their  conunon  heritage 
but  the  oonunon  Ideals  of  civilized  men 
everywhere. 

Only  this  week  in  London,  in  the  early 
morning  hours  of  the  Sabbath  Day,  enemy 
bombs  destroyed  the  House  of  Commons  mom 
of  the  Parliament  and  smashed  the  altar  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  These  two  hits  seemed  to 
me  to  symbolize  the  objectives  of  the  dictator 
and  the  pagan.  Across  the  street  from  the 
wreckage  of  these  two  great  historic  build- 


ings of  state  and  church.  Saint  Gaudens' 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  still  stand- 
ing. As  I  looked  at  the  bowed  figure  of  the 
Great  Emancipator  and  thought  of  his  life. 
I  could  not  help  but  remember  that  he  loved 
God.  that  he  had  defined  and  represented 
democratic  government,  and  that  he  hated 
slavery. 

And  as  an  American  I  was  proud  th^  he 
was  there  in  all  that  wreckage  as  a  friend 
and  sentinel  of  gallant  days  that  have  gone 
by.  and  a  reminder  that  In  this  great  battle 
for  freedom  he  waited  quietly  for  support  for 
those  things  for  which  he  lived  and  died. 

With  Machiavellian  cunning.  toWlitarian 
tyranny  has  sought  to  divide  and  conquer 
peoples  and  nations  that  should  stand  to- 
gether. By  blackmail  and  terror,  by  Intrigue 
and  deceit,  they  have  sought  to  weaken  and 
undermine  national  unity  In  those  countries 
whose  freedom  they  would  destroy.  They 
have  sought  to  revive  and  Inflame  old  and 
discredited  class  pnd  racial  hatreds.  They 
have  missed  no  chance  to  make  bad  blood  be- 
tween friendly  nations  In  order  to  delay  and 
frustrate  common  action  against  interna- 
tional banditry  and  aggression  which  threaten 
the  freedom  of  all  nations. 

But  make  no  mistake!  So  far  the  totall- 
tarians  have  been  appallingly  successful. 
Experience  has  proved  that  they  have  a  way 
of  keeping  their  threats  and  breaking  their 
promises.  They  have  destroyed,  one  by  one. 
one  free  nation  after  another.  While  a  few 
short  years  ago  these  lawless  men  could  have 
been  put  down  by  a  few  simple  police  meas- 
ures, had  the  then  free  nations  of  the  world 
had  the  wlU  and  wisdom  to  act  together, 
now  the  forces  and  resources  of  all  the  re- 
maining free  nations  of  the  world  must  be 
employed  If  we  are  to  look  forward  to  a 
world  freed  from  the  domination  of  fear 
and  force. 

For  men  and  women  of  good  will  there  Is 
only  one  choice.  When  dictators  conspire 
together,  men  and  women  of  good  will 
everywhere  must  act  together.  This  Is  no 
time  for  vain  regrets  or  futile  recriminations. 
We  have  all  slept,  while  wicked  and  evil 
men  plotted  destruction.  We  have  all 
thought  that  we  might  save  ourselves  from 
the  holocaust  and  that  what  happened  to 
far  distant  countries  could  never  happen 
to  \is. 

We  have  all  tried  to  make  ourselves  believe 
that  we  are  not  our  brother's  keeper.  But 
we  are  now  beginning  to  realize  that  we 
need  our  brothers  as  much  as  our  brothers 
need  us. 

The  freedom-loving,  peace-loving  peoples 
of  this  earth  are  coming  to  realize  that  this 
is  not  Britain's  fight  alone.  When  clever, 
cunning  dictators  are  striking  with  light- 
ning speed  at  any  and  every  free  nation 
that  dares  to  stand  In  their  way.  the  time 
has  come  for  democratic  nations  to  prove 
to  the  world  that,  while  they  are  free  to 
debate,  they  have  the  power  emd  the  will 
to  act. 

On  the  wise  tise  of  the  navies  of  the  world 
may  hang  the  destinies  of  the  free  peoples  of 
the  world.  A  kindly  Providence  at  this  time 
of  stress  and  danger  has  placed  at  the  heads 
of  the  two  great  English-speaking  peoples  two 
men  whose  knowledge  of  the  sea  Is  probably 
greater  than  that  of  any  statesmen  of  any 
time.  The  problems  that  are  before  them  In 
the  defense  of  their  countries  are  not  simple 
problems,  but  complicated  problems.  In  the 
controversy  that  has  arisen  in  regard  to  sink- 
ings of  goods  manufactured  In  the  United 
States.  1  hope  that  the  people  here  and  at 
home  realize  that  a  mere  statement  of  the 
sinkings  of  Ehlfn  from  America  does  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  It  only  proves,  as  does  the 
successful  transport  of  troops  to  the  middle 
ea£t,  the  protective  power  of  an  adequate 
convoy. 

Such  flgxu-es  do  not  show  the  necessity  of 
selection.  They  do  not  disclose  what  food 
may  have  to  be  taken  from  the  children  of 
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Britain  to  give  her  soldiers  arms.  They  uU 
only  a  small  part  of  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic 
and  of  the  shipping  problem  to  be  faced  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  total  war.  In  total 
war  It  is  total  strength  tt  at  counts. 


We  are  engaged  in  the 


all  history  to  preserve  fresdom  In  the  modern 

|our  tasks  infinitely 
failed  to  do  yester- 
day what  we  gladly  do  Uklay.    Much  that  Hie 


world.    We  have   made 
more  difficult  because  we 


must  do  today  would  not 


had  we  done  enough  yesterday. 


The  longer  the  delay 
will  be  the  war  and  the 


the  more  protracted 
jreatcr  the  sacrifices 


which  will  be  required  for  victory 


Let  us  stop  asking  ou: -selves  If  it  Is  really 
necessary  to  do  more  today.     Let  us,  all  of  us, 

we  can  do  today  so 
do  and  secrlflce  'o- 


ask  ourselves  what  more 
that  we  may  have  less  tc 


morrow.  If  we,  all  of  us,  will  only  not  put 
off  for  tomorrow  what  ran  be  done  today, 
victory  for  freedom  will  <[ome  sooner  than  we 
dare  to  hope. 


Our  Nationa 


greatest  struggle  m 


have  been  necessary 


Defense 


EXTENSION  O^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER 

OF  ORECON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  Jute  19.  1941 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
wa.s  Governor  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
a  newspaj)er  correspondent  of  one  of 
the   large   dailies  usejd  to   take   special 

delight  in  calling  me 

hanger."     I  have  no 

in  such  a  role,  but  if  

darker  period  since  :nan  came  out  of 
the  caves  I  have  failcjd  to  find  a  record 
of  it  in  the  pages  of 

We  have  abolished 
mission  of  thought. 


M.  PIERCE 


the  "oflBcial  crepe 
desire  to  appear 
there  ever  was  a 


history, 
distance  in  trans- 
We  have  almost 


President  Roose- 
from  the  White 
D.  C,  to  the  entire 


abolished    distance    i^    transmission   of 

articles  of  commerce. 

velt   recently   talked 

House  in  Washington  J 

world.    Think  what  this  means. 

We  have  an  abundance  and  super- 
abundance of  things  t|o  eat  and  things  to 
wear,  not  justly  distributed,  but  available, 
under  a  Government  which  desires  and 
plans  social  security  and  justice.  We 
have  mechanical  devices  which  are  al- 
most human  in  thei:-  accomplishments. 
The  people  of  the  world  could  live  in  lux- 
ury, peace,  and  plenty  unattainable  in 
any  other  age.  Instead  of  this,  we  find 
there  are  millions  ol  starving  and 
wretched  people  on  tnls  earth.  Modern 
inventions  which  shobld  make  life  more 
worth  living  are  bei]ig  used  to  oppress 
and  enslave  millions  m  a  more  cruel,  in- 
human manner  than  pver  used  by  savages 
of  old. 


Never  was  pledged 


of  man  or  nation  so  li  ?htly  held,  so  quick 


and  plighted  word 


and  ruthlessly  vio- 
of  material  plenty. 


ly,  unceremoniously, 
lated  as  in  this  day 
Justice  and  confidence  among  nations 
have  disappeared.  Fmrce  alone  is  mas- 
ter. Might,  indeed,  ijiow  seems  to  make 
right  under  the  cruel  ^ystem  which  domi- 
nates the  earth. 

Into  this  maelstroiji  we  find  ourselves 
plunged,  not  by  our  own  consent  or  act 


but  by  a  series  of  events  over  which  we 
have  had  no  control.  I  do  not  see  how 
any  person  can  question  that  Hitler  is 
determined  upon  world  domination.  He 
has  said  so  plainly.  I  know  his  word 
means  nothing;  still,  his  acts  all  point  in 
that  direction. 

There  is  an  alliance,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, among  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and 
Japan.  This  alliance  threatens  our 
ideals  and  our  very  existence.  The  Axis 
Powers  teach  that  freedom  is  a  myth  and 
liberty  a  misnomer,  that  the  individual 
means  nothing,  that  the  state  is  every- 
thing. Actually,  every  individual  is  made 
a  slave  for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  Our 
American  ideals  of  life  and  government 
are  absolutely  opposed  to  the  acts  of  the 
Axis  Powers. 

Under  such  conditions,  there  is  no 
compromise  possible  and  there  can  be 
no  peace.  It  is  either  "we  or  they."  No 
sane  person  wants  war,  but  for  me  and 
my  kind  war  and  possible  defeat  would 
be  preferable  to  submission  and  certain 
slavery. 

On  the  Atlantic  seaboard  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  there  was  brought  forth 
and  instrumented  the  finest,  best  con- 
ception of  government  ever  devised  by 
man.  Men  and  women  by  the  thou- 
sands have  suffered  and  died  that  the 
vision  of  the  fathers  might  be  fully 
realized.  Four  score  years  ago.  in  great 
battles  between  the  States,  it  was  de- 
cided and  determined  for  all  time  that 
we  are  a  Nation  "one  and  indivisible," 
from  ocean  to  shining  ocean. 

Our  achievements  In  this  century  and 
one-half  of  national  existence  have  ex- 
ceeded the  accomplishments  of  any 
other  nation  In  any  time  for  the  wel- 
fare of  its  people.  Education,  govern- 
mental institutions,  scientific  progress — 
all  have  contributed  to  t  he  well-being 
and  comfort  of  the  average  man,  of  our 
American  citizens. 

Apparently  the  world  Is  on  the  edge 
of  an  abyss  and  may  l>e  just  ready  to 
plunge  over  again,  into  dark  ages.  Still. 
there  may  be  a  way  around  the  danger 
spot  by  following  which  we  can  main- 
tain our  existence  and  our  honor.  The 
monster  who  would  destroy  the  fabric 
of  our  Government,  and  who  derides 
our  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  has 
devised  a  war  machine  that  has  swept 
over  everything  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  beaten  down  all  op- 
position with  a  ruthlessness  unparalleled 
by  Hun  or  Turk.  Hitler  cannot  be  ap- 
peased nor  satisfied,  except  by  abject 
submission.  This  would  mean  extinction 
of  everything  we  hold  dear  and  sacred. 
Like  our  fathers  of  old,  we  are  called 
upon  to  defend  our  ideals,  our  rights, 
and  our  shores.  To  this  defense  we  must 
dedicate  oiu-  accimiulation  of  wealth,  our 
activities,  our  minds  and  hearts,  our  in- 
dividual liberties,  our  place  In  the  sun, 
cur  very  lives  if  necessary.  We  must 
build,  as  quickly  as  possible,  a  war  ma- 
chine of  such  strength  that  it  can  claim 
and  hold  unrivaled  superiority  in  the  air 
as  well  as  on  the  seas.  This  Is  abso- 
lutely necessary  and  of  primary  and  ur- 
gent importance.  The  side  which  con- 
trols the  air  with  bombers  has,  in  mill- 
tery  terms,  that  "superiority  of  fire" 
which  determines  the  victor.  With  a 
firm   hand   we    must   control   not   for 


revenge  but  for  our  own  protection  all 
subversive  elements,  the  "fifth  colum- 
nists." whether  on  the  air,  in  the  fac- 
tories, or  on  the  farm.  At  this  stage 
of  the  game,  it  is  not  for  us  to  reason 
why;  it  is  for  us  to  do  with  all  our  might, 
or  our  country  may  die. 

A  constituent  of  mine,  in  a  letter,  de- 
mands an  answer  to  the  specific  question, 
"Will  you  vote  for  convoys?"    Another 
asks  me,  "Will  you  vote  to  send  our  sol- 
diers to  foreign  lands  to  die  on  battle- 
fields?"    I  honestly  do  not  know  what 
questions  may  come  l)efore  us,  nor  how 
they  will  be  put.    Those  who  talk  about 
convoys  are  already  out  of  date,  as  the 
President,  being  Commander  in  Chief,  has 
the  constitutional  right  to  decision,  and 
we  now  know  protection  must  come  from 
the  air  rather  than  from  ships  at  sea. 
One  thing  I  do  knew  Is  that  in  this  hour 
of  menace  and  swiftly  moving  events  I 
will  vote  to  defend  our  shores,  our  insti- 
tutions, our  ideals,  our  homes,  and  our 
sacred  honor.    The  battle  for  our  defense 
may  be  fought  in  the  Atlantic  or  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.    It  may  be  fought  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil  or  in  New  York  Harbor. 
Choice  of  place  of  Iwttle  may  not  be  ours. 
It  is  folly  to  talk  of  Isolation  when  you 
can  span  the  ocean  in  a  few  hours,  when 
you  can  eat  dinner  on  the  Atlantic  border 
and  breakfast  within  sound  of  the  dash- 
ing waves  of  the  Pacific.    When  we  shall 
strike  for  home  and  fireside,  is  the  only 
question  and  the  important  question  be- 
fore  us.    It  is  largely  a  military  question. 
Shall  we  strike  for  home  and  fireside 
while  the  thin  wavering  line  of  Britain 
holds  or  shall  we  hold  our  fire?    Good  cit- 
izens often  say  we  are  not  prepared;  we 
are  not  ready;  we  are  too  weak.    In  the 
words  of  Patrick  Henry,  "When  will  we 
be  stronger?" 

Our  fate  probably  rests  upon  our  ability 
to  produce  light  metals,  aluminium,  and 
magnesium,  with  which  to  construct  air- 
planes in  overwhelming  numbers.  The 
German  boys  have  been  riding  airplanes 
made  of  magnesiima  and  aluminimi.  and 
they  have  been  riding  them  to  victory  all 
over  Europe.  Light  metals  at  this  time 
seem  to  be  essential  to  success.  Our  won- 
derful Columbia  River  power  resources 
can  make  the  contribution. 

Germany  has  a  production  of  light 
metals  about  equal  to  our  own.  The 
German  war  machine  Is  now  compelling 
Norway.  Prance,  and  other  conquered 
territories  to  supplement  Its  production 
of  magnesium  and  aluminum.  This 
means  Hitler  can  double  his  production 
of  light  metals.  We  can  match  this  only 
by  immediate  completion  and  utilization 
of  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  proj- 
ects. Defense  calls  for  construction  of 
other  dams  on  the  Columbia  River, 
notably  at  Umatilla  and  The  Dalles.  We 
have  the  capacity  and  natural  conditions 
to  exceed  any  possible  construction  of 
light  metals  by  the  Axis  Powers,  if  our 
natural  resources  are  fully  developed. 
But  the  critics  say  that  it  will  take  too 
long  a  time.  It  will  take  years,  perhaps, 
but  who  knows  when  the  need  will  t>e 
over?  The  war  has  gone  on  nearly  two 
years  now. 

It  is  folly  to  talk  of  a  negotiated  peace. 
It  would  be  only  an  armistice,  at  best. 
Pull  well  do  we  know  that  the  Axis  Pow- 
ers would  violate  any  and  every  provi- 
sion of  such  a  treaty.   "Plf  th  colunmists" 
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would  blossom  In  every  village  and  ham- 
let, Just  as  Hitler  describes  the  plan  In 
Meln  Kampf.  His  demands  would  come 
by  slow  decrees  but  would  be  nonetheless 
effective.  None  of  those  demands  singly 
would  be  worth  fighting  for.  A  year  ago 
France  asked  for  an  armistice — France, 
that  has  contributed  so  much  to  civiliza- 
tion and  human  welfare.  Is  now  dis- 
graced and  dishonored.  She  has  become 
today  an  open  ally  of  the  nation  which 
she  knows  will  cut  her  throat  and  bleed 
her  to  death  France  will  sink  into  ob- 
livion. Just  as  Hitler  has  outlined  It  in 
Meln  Kampf. 

Honest  laborers,  organized  and  unor- 
ganized, must  know  that  they  will  lose 
everything  If  Hitler  dictates  terms  of 
peacf  or  the  terms  of  an  armistice. 
Capi'Allstlc  industry  must  know  that  it 
will  lose  everything  If  Hitler  dictates 
terms  of  peace  or  of  an  armistice.  Com- 
plete world  domination  and  world  rule  Is 
what  the  Ckrman  machine  Is  driving 
toward.  Hitler  worships  no  god  but 
force.  He  knows  no  law  but  his  own  will. 
Once  enthroned,  his  authority  cannot  be 
overthrown  by  revolt  within.  Revolts,  In 
the  past,  were  possible,  but  not  In  this 
day  of  mechanized  warfare  and  the  Ges- 
tapo. Hitler's  secret  police,  when  they 
once  enter  a  conquered  land,  remove  to 
concentration  camps  or  graves  everyone 
who  could  lead  a  revolt. 

We  lovers  of  freedom  and  liberty  can- 
not betray  our  illustrious  ancestry.  We 
~~must  win  thLs  struggle  against  the  Hitler 
machine  or  lose  everything.  The  choice 
Is  not  for  us.  If  the  gage  of  battle  Is 
thrown  at  our  feet  we  will  have  no  al- 
ternative. No  one  thinks  Hitler  will  land 
on  our  continental  shores  should  England 
break.  No  student  can  doubt  that  if  Eng- 
land succumbs  control  of  the  seas  will  go 
where  the  British  Navy  goes.  We  have 
the  resources;  we  have  the  men;  we  have 
the  money;  and  we  must  have  the  will  to 
defend  our  ldea?s  and  our  way  of  life  as 
our  ancestors  defended  their  ideals  of 
freedom.  This  is  no  time  to  dwell  upon 
the  past  mistakes  of  the  British  Empire. 
Those  who  expand  on  that  subject  love 
Hitler  more. 

Every  true  American  today  must  hope 
and  pray  that  the  prophecy  of  Swinburne 
may  prove  true: 

All   our   past   acdalma   our   future:    Shake- 
speare's voice  and  Nelsons  hand. 
MUtOD's  faith  and  Wordsworth's  trust  In  this 

our  cho«en  and  chainleas  land. 
Bear  us  witness :  Come  the  world  against  her, 
England   yet  wtU  stand. 


Jastkt  ra  Our  Time 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  NXW    TORK 

IN  THK  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENT ATTVXS 


Thursday.  June  19. 1941 


ARTICLES  BY  W.  C.  UcGINNlS 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extead  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 


ORD.  I  include  the  following  articles  by 
W.    C.    McGinnis,    superintendent    of 
schools  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.: 
[From  the  Journal  of  Education  for  October 
1939] 

JtlSnCI  D»  OUR  TIME 

(By  W.  C.  McGlnnls,  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Perth  Amboy.  N.  J.) 
Freedom,  liberty,  justice — these  are  among 
the  raost  precious  words  known  to  man. 
-•  •  •  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all"  is 
a  phrase  familiar  to  all  Americans.  But  we 
are  not  so  familiar  with  the  origin  of  our 
concept  of  Justice. 

It  is  the  Irony  of  fate  and  a  harsh  com- 
mentary on  world  civilization  that  the  people 
who  gave  to  the  world  our  Ideal  of  Justice  Is 
the  one  people  to  whom,  more  than  to  any 
other.  Justice  Is  denied,  for  civilization  got  Its 
Ideal  of  Justice  from  the  Jew  And  it  Is  more 
than  passing  strange  that  the  nation  that 
In  these  latter  years  is  crucifying  justice  and 
with  barbaric  and  murderous  ruthlessness  has 
proclaimed  to  the  world  that  within  her  bor- 
ders the  Jew  has  no  right  or  claim  to  Justice. 
Is  Germany,  for  among  the  contributions  of 
varloiis  peoples  to  the  common  store  of  civil- 
ization In  days  of  long  ago  was  Germany's 
burning  zeal  for  liberty. 

The  Hebrews  conception  of  Justice  which 
he  gave  to  the  world  Is  that  Justice  Is  an  at- 
tribute of  God  Himself.  "Jusclce  and  Judg- 
ment are  the  habitation  of  Thy  throne."  A 
reading  of  the  Old  Testament  shows  that  In 
psalm  and  prophesy  the  Hebrew  proclaimed  to 
the  world  the  idea  that  Justice  Is  universal 
and  eternal  and  that  regardless  of  obstacles 
and  reverses  Justice  will  prevail. 

Contrast  the  ancient  Hebrew's  conception 
of  Justice  with  that  of  any  other  people. 
To  the  Hebrew  Justice  was  net  a  blind  god- 
dess weighing  unseen  things  In  the  balances. 
Nor  did  he  think  cf  Justice  as  holding  the 
unsheathed  sword  cf  vengeance.  No;  to  the 
Jew  Jiwtlce  was  net  blind  and  it  was  not 
vengeful,  because  It  came  from  God  and  "His 
mercy  endureth  forever," 

Here  In  America  and  In  other  lands  where 
freedcm.  liberty,  and  Justice  have  not  been 
abolished  by  a  power -crazed  and  oppressive 
dictatorship  the  ancient  Hebrew  conception 
of  Justice  is  clvUizatlon's  ideal  of  Justice. 

We  aU  know  that  the  great  common  store 
of  the  good  that  makes  and  sustains  civiliza- 
tion Is  made  up  of  the  contributions  of  var- 
ious peoples.  These  contributions  were  the 
Ideals  sought  for  and  attained  by  different 
nations  and  handed  on  to  vis  as  a  common 
heritage.  They  are  the  foundation  of  oxix 
civilization,  and  if  the  foundation  Is  allowed 
to  b3  undermined  civilization  Itself  will  fall. 
The  history  of  mankind  Is  the  history  of 
man's  search  for  an  Ideal.  Sometimes  It  was 
the  ideal  of  beauty  In  art  and  literature,  as 
with  the  ancient  Greeks;  sometimes  It  was 
the  Ideal  of  religion  and  Justice,  as  with  the 
ancient  Hebrews;  sometimes  it  was  the  ideal 
of  liberty,  as  with  the  old-time  Germans; 
sometimes  it  was  the  Ideal  of  constitutional 
government  based  on  the  rights  of  men.  as 
with  the  English;  sometimes  U  was  the  Ideal 
of  a  representative  democracy  and  equality 
of  opportunity,  as  with  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  the  American  Colonists;  sometimes  it 
was  the  Ideal  of  unity  and  liberty— "govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people ";  sometimes  It  was  the  Ideal  of 
"a  world  safe  for  democracy"  based  on  equal- 
ity of  opportunity,  on  the  proposition  that 
might  does  not  make  right,  and  on  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  as  with  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  the  American  people  of  1917. 

The  Jews  have  made  other  contributions 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  aj  in  science.  In 
medicine,  and  In  literature.  The  Influence 
of  the  grand  and  beautiful  language  of  the 
Old  Testament  has  a  predorrlnant  place  in 
the  literature  of  al!  the  nations  of  the  world. 
But  the  greatest  contribution  of  the  Jews  to 
clTillzatlon  la  tb«  Hebrew  Ideal  of  Justice. 


The  conception  of  Justice  that  Is  accepted 
even  if  not  practiced  in  the  world  today  is 
the  contribution  of  the  Jew.  and  It  Is  the 
greatest  contribution  any  people  has  ever 
made  to  the  good  in  the  common  store  of 
civilization. 

The  Jew  may  be  driven  up  and  down  on 
the  face  of  the  earth;  he  may  be  driven  out 
of  his  homeland  as  he  has  been  driven  out 
of  Germany;  he  may  be  placed  upon  a  ship 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep  with  no  port  where 
he  is  allowed  to  land;  but  nothing  can  ever 
erase  from  the  pages  of  history  the  fact  that 
It  is  to  the  Jew  that  the  world  owes  Its  ideal 
of  Justice.  And  some  day  eternal  and  tri- 
umphant Justice  shall  prevaU  for  the  Jew. 

(From  the  Journal   of  Education  for  April 
1939] 

AN   UNSUNG    HESO    OF    1776 

(By    William    C.    McGinnis,    superintendent, 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.) 

"Each  generation  freedom's  creed  • 
Must  be  with  harshness  taught. 
And  freemen  warned  that  all  they  have 
And  are  was  dearly  bought; 
And  oft  must  Lexington  be  roused 
And  Concord's  fight  be  fought." 

Freedom  and  liberty  were  never  conferred 
upon  any  nation.  The  freedom  and  liberty 
of  a  nation  have  always  been  attained  by 
fighting  for  them.  The  freedom  and  liberty 
of  a  people  can  be  maintained  only  by  fight- 
ing for  them.  Americanism,  the  freedom  and 
liberty  of  the  American  people,  can  be  main- 
tained only  by  combating  these  forces  which 
are  enemies  cf  our  form  of  government  and 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  those  forces 
are  communism,  nazl-ism,  or  fascism. 

If  American  freedom  and  hberty  mean  any- 
thing, they  mean  freedom  and  liberty  for  all. 
To  know  what  they  mean  we  need  to  know 
our  history.  That  is  why  freedom's  creed 
must  be  taught  and  Lexington  be  roused  in 
each  generation.  We  take  too  much  for 
granted.  We  are  too  complacent  In  our  free- 
dom and  liberty.  Of  late  years  It  has  been 
the  fashion  to  belittle  Concord  and  Lexington 
and  the  process  by  which  Americanism  was 
established. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  bund  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  one  of  the  speakers 
read  a  list  of  names  of  Jews  who  he  said 
were  enemies  past  and  present  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  list  was  the  name  of  Haym 
Salomon. 

Charles  Spencer  Hart  In  "General  Washing- 
ton's Son  of  Israel"  (Lipplncott),  tells  the 
story  of  Hajrm  Salomon.  Charles  Spencer 
Hart  tells  three  episodes  in  the  drama  of 
Haym  Salomon  and  the  birth  of  the  United 
States : 

1.  In  a  synagogue  in  Philadelphia.  It  is 
Yom  Kippur.  The  most  sacred  period  in  the 
ceremony  Is  in  progress.  A  rider  in  the  Con- 
tinental Army  uniform  rides  up  to  the  build- 
ing and  enters.  "I  am  a  courier  from  Gen- 
eral Washington.     Is  Haym  Salomon  here?" 

A  small  man  in  a  Quaker  hat  steps  forward. 
He  receives  a  letter  from  the  courier.  He  reads 
it.  Then  he  speaks  in  soft  Jewish  accents, 
"Tell  General  Washington  that  his  appeal 
shall  not  be  In  vain."  General  Washington 
asks  for  $200,000.  Haym  Salomon  pledges  all 
his  resources.  His  companions  pledge  various 
sums.  The  total  amount  is  raised  and  the 
Hebrews  retxirn  to  their  religious  exercises 
and  the  worship  of  God. 

2.  The  second  episode  is  in  Paris.  King 
Louis  XVI  and  Benjamin  PYanklin  are  in  con- 
ference with  regard  to  the  request  of  the 
Infant  American  Republic  for  financial  sup- 
port from  France. 

"But  who,"  asks  the  King,  "will  guarantee 
the  subsidies  you  ask?"  Franklin  replies 
quietly,  "Haym  Salomon." 


'  Rhymes  of  Vermont  Rural  Life— Daniel  L. 
Cady. 
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Journal  and  Adver- 
is  a  one-line  obitu- 


•^t  Is  enough,"  the  Ki  ig  rejoins. 

3.  The  third  episode.  Ln  the  obituary  col- 
umn of  the  PhUadelphla 
User  of  January  8.  1785, 
ary:  "On  Thursday  dieci  Haym  Salomon,  a 
broker." 

Ha3rm  Salomon's  hl6t<|)ry  is  a  history  of 
generous  financial  and 
his  country  never  excelled  in  this  or  any 
other  nation.  It  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  what  the  Jewish  people  have  done  for  this 
country  and  for  other  nitions  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  tell  the  story 
of  Haym  Salomon.  Rei|d  it  as  written  by 
Charles  Spencer  Hart, 
have  cited  are  only  thre^ 
Salomon's  life  of  devotion  and  service  to 
his  country.  He  paid  the  salaries  of  three 
future  Presidents  of  the 
he  paid  the  expenses  of  Lafayette's  Army. 

In  1925  President  Cooliilge  suggested  build- 
ing a  memorial  to  Haym 
ing  was  done. 

In  Philadelphia  on  a  hill  of  old  and  nar- 
row streets  one  may  come  to  Plum  Street 
and  the  little  old  cemetery  of  Mlkveh  Israel. 
Here  Haym  Salomon  Is 


"pie  three  episodes  I 
incidents  in  Haym 


Salomon,  but  noth- 


burled. 


Farm  Labor 


EXTENSION  Ofl' 
or 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Skortafe 

REMARKS 


MINN1E80TA 


Thursday,  Jure  19,  1941 


RESOLUTION     OF 
FRIESLAN 


Mr.     H.      CARL 
Speaker,    imder    leavfe 
remarks    in     the    Record,    I     include 
the    following    resolution    adopted    at 
the    annual    meeting 


Priesian  Association  lequesting  the  de- 
ferment In  classification  of  workers  on 
dairy  farms.  The  farm  labor  situation 
is  becoming  very  acute  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  production  of  food  Is  of 
the  utmost  necessity  to  national  defense. 


ANDERSEN 

E80TA 

R  SPRESENT  ATIVES 


THE     HOLSTEIN 


ASfiOCIA-nON 


ANDERSEN, 
to    extend 


Mr. 

my 


of    the    Holsteln 


RESOLUTION  RSQtTZSTINC 
nCATION    or    WORKEBA 


lEFEBMENT  IN  CLA8SI- 
ON    DAIBT    FAEMS 


Whereas  It  Is  vltollyj  essential  to  the  de- 
dense  program  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  rendering  of  neassary  aid  to  Great 
Britain  to  enable  her  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  Axis  Powers  that  the  produc- 
tion of  fcxxi  supplies  and  other  materials 
on  the  farms  of  this  country  be  maintained 
not  only  at  their  present  high  level  but  in- 
creased and  expanded  to  the  maximum  ca- 
pacity; and 

Whereas  the  Presldmt  of  the  United 
States  and  other  gove;  "nmental  authorities 
have  called  upon  the  farmers  of  America 
to  put  forth  their  greatest  efforts  In  the 
production  of  foodstuls  and  particularly 
dairy  products;  and 

Whereas  It  is  imperative  In  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpjose  to  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  competent  workers  on  the 
farms  of  the  Nation;  a:  id 

Whereas  the  greatly  increased  Industrial 
activity  with  its  hlghei'  wages  to  Industrial 
workers  has  caused  many  wha  formerly 
worked  on  farms  to  lealve  them  for  employ- 
ment In  Industrial  cerjters,  and  the  selec- 
tive service  system  w\  heretofore  admin- 
istered has  called  many  farm  youths  Into 
the  military  service,   all  of  which  has  re- 


sulted in  an  acute  shortage  Ot  workers  on 
the  farms,  particularly  In  the  field  of  dairy 
farming  where  trained  and  experienced  help 
is  most  Important,  which  shortage  is  having 
a  serious  and  Increasing  effect  upon  the  en- 
tire farm  program  and  especially  on  dairy 
farms:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Associa- 
tion of  America  in  its  annual  convention  as- 
sembled at  Lansing,  Mich.,  this  4th  day  of 
June  1941,  That  recognizing  the  patriotic 
duty  of  the  farmers  of  America  to  do  all 
within  their  power  to  operate  their  farms 
at  their  highest  possible  capacity  and  to 
grow,  produce,  harvest,  and  market  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  the  foodstuffs  and  other 
materials  so  vitally  needed,  and  desiring  to 
aid  in  the  fulfillment  of  said  purpose,  that 
consideration  be  given  to  the  increasingly 
acute  farm  labor  shortage  now  existing  and 
that  it  be  recognized  that  registrants  who 
are  trained  workers  on  dairy  farms  of  Amer- 
ica are  necessary  in  their  civilian  activity 
and  by  reason  thereof  should  be  given  defer- 
ment in  class  2- A: 

Resolved  further.  That  a  copy  of  th»s  res- 
olution be  immediately  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  to  Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  B. 
Hershel.  acting  director  of  the  selective  serv- 
ice system,  with  the  request  that  the  impor- 
tance of  the  deferment  of  these  workers  he 
emphasized  to  the  officials  of  the  selective 
service  system  throughout  the  various  States. 
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Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article: 

Shall    We    Feed    Eubope? 

(By  Herbert  Hoover  and  Dorothy   Canfield 
Fisher) 

MX.    HOOVER    SATS — 

We  are  struggling  today  against  terrific 
odds  to  preserve  the  value  and  sanctity  of 
life  for  the  individual  man — what  happens 
to  the  starving  among  the  80,000,000  people 
In  the  occupied  democracies  of  Europe  is  but 
one-half  of  the  Impending  tragedy.  The 
other  one-half  of  this  tragedy  is  what  hap- 
pens In  the  process  to  the  soul  of  America 
faced  with  the  demand  for  human  com- 
passion. If  to  the  helplessness  of  the  weak 
is  to  be  added  now  the  Indifference  of  the 
strong,  then  I  say,  upon  the  outcome  of  this 
struggle  may  depend  not  only  the  future  of 
certain  nationalities  Init  the  questionable 
permanence  of  a  religion  that  disowns  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  I  have  faith  that  If 
we  understand  the  danger  this  tragedy  will 
not  be  permitted. 

On  a  recent  evening  Lord  Halifax,  the 
Brttlsh  Ambassador,  addressed  the  Pilgrims 
In  New  York  City.  In  defining  the  words 
freedom  and  democracy  he  said:  "1  would 
state  thus  what  In  varying  forms  is  In  many 
minds  today:  First  the  religious  principle  of 
the  absolute  value  of  every  human."  I 
heartily  agree  with  that  statement.  There 
Is  no  false  bumanltarlanlsm  In  those  words 


when  applied  to  a!l  people.  And  there  will 
be  no  false  humanltarianism  in  this  struggle 
today  If  the  teachings  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
are  followed.  For  "every"  to  me  means  not 
only  "every"  British  woman  and  child  but 
"every"  Belgian  woman  and  child:  "every" 
Norwegian:  "every"  Fmn'sh;  "every"  Danish: 
"every"  Polish;  "every"  Dutch;  "every^ 
French:  "every"  Spanish;  "every"  Chinese 
and  Indeed,  "ever}"  survlng  helpless  person 
of  "every"  nation.  That  which  makes  a 
humanitarianlEm  false  is  not  the  supposed 
necessity  cf  seme  military  strategy  but  the 
refusal  of  human  compassion  and  bread  to 
every  starving  disease-ridden  people. 

•nie  other  day  .  read  with  agreement  also 
a  statement  by  Mr.  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  After  describing 
a  religion  that  had  the  power  to  change  the 
face  of  the  earth,  he  said.  "Foremost  was  the 
conception  that  no  Individual  was  forgotten, 
none  left  out."  That's  the  purpose  ct  the 
National  Committee  on  Food  for  the  Small 
Democracies.  We  believe  there  should  be  no 
forgotten  Belgian;  no  forgotten  Norwegian; 
no  forgotten  Pole.  Dane  Dutchman  or  any- 
one else.  None  should  t>e  left  out  If  the 
brotherhood  of  man  is  to  remain  at  the  heart 
of  true  religion.  The  arguments  today  against 
our  Christian  duty  to  feed  these  people  X 
faced  in  the  last  war  I  say  today  again 
what  I  said  then  U  Lloyd  George,  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Great  Britain,  "It  would  be  an  ironic 
thing  for  the  British  soldiers  to  march  Into 
Belglvun  and  find  her  people  all  dead,  or  but  a 
shell  left."  It  is  upon  a  people  helped  to 
survive  by  our  Intervention  that  the  future 
of  Europe  has  to  be  built. 

General  Smuts,  surveying  what  the  war  and 
the  blockade  and  counter-blockade  had  done 
to  Europe,  said:  "It  Is  the  most  awful  spec- 
tacle in  history,  and  no  man  with  any  heart 
or  regard  for  hviman  destiny  can  contemplate 
it  without   the  deepest  emotion." 

And  we  have  agreed  to  all-out  aid  for 
Britain.  We  have  now  a  responsibility  in 
the  policies  of  thU  war.  We  have  a  right  to 
speak  through  our  Goverrunent  in  these  mat- 
ters. And  In  a  country  of  precious  freedom  of 
speech  we  have  a  right  to  debate  its  policies. 

So  I  appeal  to  tlie  compassion  of  the  Chris- 
tian churches,  to  her  ministers,  tc  her  de- 
voted people  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
starving  among  tliese  80.C00.000  people,  L«t 
us  not  visit  the  tragedy  of  the  first  World 
War  on  civilian   populations  again. 

I  believe  General  Pershing  and  Admiral 
Pratt  (World  War  leaders)  are  right  when 
they  say  our  plan  confers  no  benefit  on  Ger- 
many nOr  disadvantage  on  Great  Britain. 

The  compassionate  example  and  teachings 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  bid  us  to  answer  the 
prayer  of  80.000,000  who  cry.  "Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread." 

MRS.  FISHES  SATS — 

In  a  periodical  dedicated,  as  the  Christian 
Herald  Is.  to  keeping  open  the  channels  of 
spiritual  life,  there  is  less  need  than  In  other 
magazines  to  say  and  then  to  repeat  that 
Christianity  and  humane  feeling  for  our  fel- 
low human  beings  are  valid  motives  for  try- 
ing to  get  food  to  the  hungry.  In  fact.  It  is 
not  only  In  magazines  directly  professing 
Christian  principles  that  one  finds  a  ready 
admission  that,  cf  course,  from  the  religious 
and  humane  point  of  view,  those  who  have 
more  than  they  need  should  try  to  help  and 
share  with  those  who  are  suffering  because 
they  have  less.  Dr.  Polling's  ardent,  eloquent 
editorial  In  the  Christian  Herald,  Impera- 
tive— Now!  lajr*  a  warm-hearted  emphasis 
on  the  need  to  try  to  help  the  stsrvlng.  To 
the  credit  of  the  religious  leaders  of  our  coun- 
try be  it  said,  the  same  attitude  is  found  In 
a  large  majority  of  the  statements  made  by 
the  notables  of  other  religious  bodies. 

The  words  of  our  Lord  are  too  plain  to  bs 
distorted.  "For  I  was  an  hungered  and  ye 
gave  me  meat,"  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  fiber 
of  our  collective  American  mind  ss  Lincoln's 
"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
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brought  forth  on  thia  continent  •  new  na- 
tlon.  concelred  In  liberty  and  dedicated  to 
the  propoeiuon  that  all  men  are  created 
•quaJ." 

No:  nobody  needs  to  think  up  answers  to 
argumenu  that  It  la  Christian  to  refuse  food 
to  the  hungry  No  such  arguments  can  be 
made,  are  made.  Chapter  and  verse  from 
Bcrlpiure  meet  with  a  vague,  unwilling  assent 
from  practically  everyone.  The  obstacle  to  t>e 
surmounted  ta  just  one  short,  formidable 
word— "but."  How  many  times  do  we  hear 
it  aald.  perhaps  say  ourselves.  "Yes;  of 
course.  It  would  be  the  right  thing  to  do. 
from  the  purely  moral  point  of  view,  to  send 
food  to  the  hungry,  but  •  •  •'or  "My 
heart  simply  aches  for  the  suffering  over 
tbare.  but     •     •     •." 

It  u  with  that  "but"  ringing  In  my  ears 
that  I  begin  to  set  do  wo  some  of  the  reasons, 
not  the  well -recognised,  humane,  decent  rea- 
sona  for  trying  to  live  up  to  the  minimum 
of  decently  human  principles,  but  the  plam, 
factual.  logical  reasons  lor  pushlnt;  that  "but 
•  •  •"to  cne  aide  and  going  forward  to- 
ward the  only  action  of  which  we  won't  be 
beartlly  ashamed  in  years  to  come. 

After  the  "but"  what  words  come  next? 
Perhaps  the  phrase  most  often  heard  Is, 
"but— It  would  help  Hitler."  This  reason  is 
usually  backed  up  with  a  statement  that  the 
Germans  really  got  meat,  or  a  good  deal  any- 
how, of  the  food  distributed  bj  the  Commis- 
sion for  Relief  In  Belgium  durli^(  the  1914-18 
war.  Fortunately  evidence  on  this  point  la 
available,  evidence  that  would  be  accepted  by 
any  responsible  law  court  In  any  civilized 
country  The  Belgium  Relief  Commission 
was  administered  by  a  considerable  number 
of  reputable,  responsible  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  of  Belgium,  of  France  Not 
ens  of  them — not  a  single  one  of  them — has 
ever  said  that  food  meant  for  the  starving 
Belgians  was  conHacated  by  the  Germans. 
Seventy-three  living  members  of  the  Belgian 
Commission  (many  of  them  have  become 
well-known  public  figures  since)  who  di- 
rected the  distribution  of  food  from  August 
1914  to  November  1918  have  signed  a  state- 
ment absolutely  denying  the  truth  of  the 
rumor  now  darkening  our  air.  that  the  Ger- 
mans interfered  with  their  work  or  took  any 
(but  the  smallest  amounts,  and  those  re- 
funded from  German  stocks)  of  the  food  that 
was  sent  In  for  the  starving  of  the  Invaded 
countries.  The  accounts  ol  the  Belgian  Re- 
lief Commission  were  published,  down  to  the 
last  detail,  in  1925.  and  never  quettloned. 
During  the  4  years  of  the  war.  the  French 
Government,  the  BrltL'^h  Government,  re- 
peatedly and  publicly  stated  that  food  was 
reaching  the  people  of  the  Invaded  regions 
only.  Dtirlng  the  20  years  since  the  last  war, 
nobody  said,  anywhere  in  any  form,  that 
the  Belgian  Relief  Commission  had  been 
fooled  by  the  German  authorities.  Now 
really     •     •     V 

When  somebody  gives  you  as  basis  for  the 
statement  that  Germans  ate  the  food  dis- 
tributed by  the  Belgian  Relief  workers,  a  story 
which  was  told  her  by  an  American  soldier 
who  saw — or  a  report  Irom  the  friend  of  a 
friend  who  heard  that—it  is  really  safe  for 
you  to  reply  with  a  flat  old-fashioned  "That 
jMSt  ain't  so."  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
■uch  sUtements.  none  at  all.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  undisputed  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. It  would  clear  the  air  of  what  is  the 
merest  goes.p  If  every  one  of  us  would  ris« 
up  with  rather  an  exasperated  snort  when- 
ever that  "but"  is  followed  by  "the  Germans 
got  a  whole  lot  of  food  which  was  Intended 
for  the  Belgians  in  the  last  war."  Here  is  an 
argument  whl<Si  really  should  be  ruled  out 
of  any  ordinarily  intelligent  discussion. 

Tou  will  find  that,  as  soon  as  you  have 
knocked  down  and  dragjred  out  this  first  ab- 
surdity, that  the  next  obstacle  is  this  idea: 
"Well,  maybe  the  Belgian  Relief  operated  In 
1014-18  Without  Interfereuce  from  German 


authorities,  but  the  Germans  are  ever  so 
much  more  unscrupulous  now.  ever  so  much 
more  experienced  in  lying  and  falsity  of  all 
kinds.  They'd  soon  find  a  way  to  get  around 
any  sort  of  precautions  which  could  be  in- 
vented^ by  our  nice,  cpen-mlnded  (rather 
simple-minded)  Americans." 

Maybe  so.  Who  knows?  Certainly  those 
who  oppose  the  feeding  of  himgry  women  and 
children  do  not  know,  for  they  cant  look 
into  the  future  any  more  than  other  people. 
There's  only  one  way  to  find  out  whether 
the  Germans  would  get  around  any  precau- 
tions taken  by  American  relief  to  get  food  to 
the  people  conquered  by  the  Germans.  That's 
to  try.  ^^Tiat's  the  risk  in  trying?  There  is 
a  risk,  a  very  small  one.  It's  this — that  the 
Germans  might  get  food  for  two  or  three  days 
more.  But  the  carefully  made  plans  of  the 
American  Committee  on  Food  provide  for  a 
steady  flow  of  small  amounts  of  food,  rather 
than  for  the  piling  up  of  great  r.uantitles. 
If  the  German;  seized  all  that  is  en  hand  at 
any  one  time,  and  transported  it  all  to  feed 
Germans,  they  would  have  Just  three  days' 
provisions.  How  much  would  that  influence 
the  outcome  of  the  war?  This  fact,  for  it's  no 
theoretical  argument,  just  a  plain  fact,  can- 
not be  too  often  repeated.  It  must  be  re- 
peated over  and  over,  as  long  as  the  statement 
is  heard  that  Germans,  not  the  hungry 
civilians  In  the  conquered  coiuitrles,  will  eat 
any  food  sent  In  from  America. 

But  you  will  find — there's  a  regular  fore- 
tellable  progression  In  the  talk  about  all 
this — that  when  you  have  finally  silenced  a 
prophecy  advanced  as  a  fact,  the  next  ob- 
stacle Is  a  statement  phrased  about  like  this. 
"But  the  American  and  neutral  people  run- 
ning this  attempt  won't  know — how  can 
they — whether  they  are  getting  all  the  food 
sent  in  or  not?" 

These  primitively  simple  material  objec- 
tions are  only  the  first  usually  brought  out. 
Just  as  much  to  be  expected  is  this  argu- 
ment which  might  be  called  political.  "Who 
are  we,  unbombed  In  our  safe  homes,  to  try 
to  tell  England,  fighting  for  her  very  life, 
what's  the  right  thing  to  do?  We  should  do 
exactly  what  England  wants  done."  V7ell.  in 
the  first  place  there  isn't  the  slightest  dan- 
ger of  our  not  doing  what  England  wants. 
We  can't  very  wall  do  anything  else,  since 
England's  say-so  as  to  the  blockade  absolutely 
decides  the  matter.  So  there's  no  question 
of  doing  what  the  British  Government  de- 
cides it  doesn't  want  done.  But  not  even  to 
talk  about  what  we  think  is  the  Christian, 
decent,  and  the  wisest  way  to  meet  a  tragic 
situation!  Only  totalitarians  could  wish  us 
to  give  up  our  democratic  right  to  think  for 
ourrelves  about  matters  involving  human 
welfare,  and  having  thought,  to  present  pub- 
licly our  reasons. 

For.  leaving  out  entirely  all  the  reasons  of 
the  heart  which  come  rushing  warmly  and 
emotionally  to  anyone  who  has  been  brought 
up  in  a  civilized  country,  it  seems  obvious  to 
large  numbers  of  Americans  that  as  a  matter 
of  mere  political  policy,  it  would  be  better  for 
our  cause  not  to  leave  to  their  fate  those 
citizens  of  democracies  conquered  by  dicta- 
torships without  making  an  effort  to  help 
them.  If  we  could  help  them  In  a  military 
way,  how  quickly  would  we  act.  There  Is  a 
chance,  a  possibility  that  we  can  help  them 
In  a  nonmllitary  way.  If  we  do,  will  we 
furnish  them  with  reason  for  thinking  more 
or  less  of  democracies?  The  question  an- 
swers Itself.  Some  weeks  ago — no.  It  Is  really 
some  months  ago,  so  completely  is  this  last 
argument  fading  and  withering  in  the  light 
of  common  sense — one  heard  it  said  that  if 
the  conquered  people  were  starved  enough, 
they  would  be  more  inclined  to  revolt  against 
their  German  conquerors.  But  that  is  seldom 
said  cow.  The  physical  weaOtness  and  de- 
pression which  comes  from  near-starvation 
Is  too  well-known  a  fact  to  overlook.  And  it 
has  become  more  and  more  proved  that  the 
conquered  peoples  of  Europe  are  boiling  In 


resentment  and  hatred  against  their  con- 
querors now,  ready  to  revolt  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  slightest  chance  of  successful 
rebellion.  To  enfeeble  by  lack  of  food  those 
people  more  passionately  ready  than  any 
others  to  resist  Nazi  ideas— that  Is  obviously 
weakening  a  wing  of  one's  own  army.  If 
we  could  arm  them  with  machine  guns  and 
tanks  and  ammunition  to  fight  their  con- 
querors, what  mountains  of  military  sup- 
plies would  we  rush  Into  their  hands.  To 
keep  up  their  bodily  strength  with  food,  and 
their  spirits  by  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
not  forgotten  but  cherished  by  nations  still 
free — why  is  that  not.  even  from  a  military 
standpoint,  as  useful  to  the  great  cause  for 
which  we  are,  all  of  us,  hoping  and  praying? 
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Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  an  address  made  on  the  floor 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Hoffman]  on  June  9, 
1941,  in  which  he  charged  that  the 
white-collar  workers  of  M.  Lowenstein 
&  Sons,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  were  "reds," 
seeking  to  control  this  important  defense 
industry  for  the  purpose  of  impeding 
n^^tional  defense. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  my  honest 
opinion  that  what  the  so-called  "red" 
workers  and  union  oflBcials  were  and  are 
seeking  to  do  to  better  the  economic  po- 
sition and  preserve  their  union.  In  sub- 
stantiation of  this  there  Is  being  held  a 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  election 
to  determine  whether  Local  16,  United 
OflBce  and  Professional  Workers  ol 
America  (C.  I.  0.>  shaU  represent  the 
workers  as  bargaining  agent.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  makes  a  num- 
ber of  what  appear  to  me  to  be  unwar- 
ranted charges  against  Lewis  Merrill, 
national  president,  and  Peter  K.  Hawley, 
president  of,  and  Norma  Aronson,  gen- 
eral organizer  of  Local  16. 

Lewis  Merrill,  president  of  the  United 
OflBce  and  Professional  Workers  of 
America,  in  reply  to  Representative 
Hoffm\n's  remarks  on  the  U.  O.  P.  W.  A., 
made  the  following  statement: 

I  have  Just  read  the  Congressional  Record 
containing  the  vicious  attack  against  my- 
self and  my  organization  by  Representative 
Hoffman  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  June  9.  I9il.  I  deny  in  toto  the  charges 
made  in  that  statement.  I  further  state 
that  if  Representative  Hoffman  will  divest 
himself  of  his  congressional  immunity  and 
make  those  same  statements  in  a  manner 
which  would  allow  for  court  action,  I  will 
unhesitatingly  sue  him  for  libel,  as  I  would 
any  newspaper  or  anyone  el5e  who  will  take 
responsibility  for  these  statements. 

It  Is  my  deliberate  Judgment  that  Repre- 
sentative Hoffman  has  accommodated  his 
high  office  to  serve  the  Interest  of  a  union- 
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hating  employer  who  has  already  been  cited 
for   contempt  for   fiagrant   violation   of    the 


Act.      This    firm, 
must  appear  be- 


National  Labor  Relations 
M.  Lowenstein  ft  Sons,  IncL 
fore  the  United  States  clrjcult  court  of  ap< 
peals  on  June  16  to  answer  an  N.  L.  R.  B. 
citation  for  contempt  because  of  its  refusal 
to  obey  a  Board  order  to  disband  its  company 
\mlon  and  cease  Its  unfair  labor  practices. 
Representative  Hoffman's  attack  upon  our 
organization  has  served  to  encourage  a  law- 
breaker In  pursuance  of  itis  Illegal  antilabor 
acts.  The  day  following  Representative  Horr- 
itAN'B  statement,  M.  Lowenstein  &  Sons  dis- 
charged an  employee,  who  testified  before  the 
Labor  Board,  for  wearing  a  union  button. 
The  gentleman  from  Michigan  and  those  who 
give  currency  to  his  remarlts  are  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  this  man's  Job  and  for  what 
may  follow. 

I  am  not  now,  and  have  not  been,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Pajrty.  I  believe  In 
the  American  system  of  fitee  enterprise  and 
seek  to  preserve  our  demcxfratlc  political  In- 
stitutions against  all  those  who  threaten  it, 
Including  those  employer 
sentative  Hoffman  bo 
Communism  is  no  issue 
will  not  become  so,  desjjite  the  apparent 
efforts  of  Representative  Hoffman  or  the  Dies 
committee  or  anyone  else  to  divert  us  from 
genuine    coJective-bargalning 


interests  Repre- 
lloudly  represents. 
In  our  union,  and 


our    seeking 
contracts. 


Peter  K.  Hawley,  president  of  Local  16, 
U.  O.  P.  W.  A.,  made  thei  following  state- 
ment: 

In  a  period  of  grave  patlonal  problems 
Representative  Hoffman,  Monday,  June  9, 
1941,  consumed  considerable  time  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representaltlves  to  launch  an 
attack  consisting  almost  eiitirely  of  misstate- 
ments concerning  the  activities  of  the  union 
and  a  declaration  in  support  of  a  company 
union  in  the  firm  of  M.  Lowenstein  &  Sons, 
Inc.  Its  purpose  was  subsequently  revealed 
when,  on  Monday,  June  16  (10  days  before 
the  N.  L.  R.  B.  election) ,  a  topy  of  the  speech 
was  distributed,  imder  thfe  frank  of  Repre- 
sentative Hoffman,  addrejssed  to  each  em- 
ployee m  the  firm  of  M  Lowenstein  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  entitled  "Reds  8eek|  Control  of  Office 
Workers."  The  committee  of  fellow  em- 
ployees In  Lowenstein,  labeled  as  a  company 
union  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
has  made  public  admissloik  that  the  remarks 
of  Representative  Hoffman  were  the  result  of 
an  interview  which  they  had  with  him  In 
Washington  prior  to  his  attack  on  the  \mion. 
No  effort  was  made  by  Representative  Hoff- 
man to  ascertain  the  facts,  either  prior  to 
his  statement  or  since.  The  circumstances 
under  which  the  speech  was  made,  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  malleil,  and  the  time  at 
which  it  was  delivered  clearly  point  to  col- 
laboration between  a  Memljer  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  a  company  union 
outlawed  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

On  the  very  day  that  the  letters  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  employees — unjuestion- 
ably  designed  to  affect  the  election— leading 
officers  of  the  company  went  on  trial  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
charged  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  with  contempt  of  court,  as  a  result  of 
violating  a  decree  of  that  coiu-t  entered  into 
by  M.  Lowenstein  &  Sons,  Inc.,  on  October 
24,  1938.  The  seriousness  of  this  charge  is 
Indicated  by  the  fact  that  since  the  Wagner 
Act  was  passed  there  have  been  less  than  a 
dozen  such  cases  brought  before  the  courts. 
The  complaint  was  signed  by  Harry  A.  Millis, 
Chairman:  Edwin  S.  Smith,  member;  and 
William  M.  Leiserson,  member,  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

On  March  26.  1938.  M.  Lowenstein  &  Sons, 
lnc„  was  fotind  guilty  by  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  of  establishing  a  com- 
pany imion  and  engaging  in  other  acts  de- 
signed to  interfere  with  the  organizational 


efforts  of  its  employees  as  a  result  of  a 
complaint  submitted  by  Local  16,  United 
Office  and  Professional  Workers  of  America. 
The  company  union  was  ordered  dissolved 
and  the  employer  ordered  to  cease  and  de- 
sist from  Interfering  with,  restraining,  or 
coercing  employees  in  the  exercise  of  their 
rights  to  self-organization.  M.  Lowenstein 
&  Sons,  Inc..  opposed  the  Board  order  until 
October  24,  1938,  when  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  entered  into  a  decree  with  the  firm, 
enforcing  the  order  of  the  Board. 

On  February  10.  1941,  the  United  Office  and 
Professional  Workers  of  America,  Local  16, 
requested  the  firm  to  engage  in  collective 
bargaining.  Another  company  union  was 
established,  known  as  the  Committee  of 
Fellow  Employees.  The  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  after  thoroughly  investigat- 
ing, has  found  that  this  act  Is  in  violation 
of  the  existing  court  order  and  the  contempt 
of  court  trial,  which  is  now  on,  is  the  re- 
sult of  these  Investigations. 

M.  Lowenstein  &  Sons.  Inc.,  was  found 
guilty  of  a  third  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  violation  by  a  decision  handed  down 
on  February  17,  1941.  The  National  Labat 
Relations,  Board  found  that  the  employer 
foisted  a  company  union  among  the  ma- 
chine printers  in  its  Rockhill,  N.  C,  plant. 
Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  record.  Congress- 
man Hoffman  has  vised  his  office  to  defend 
the  Lowenstein  firm  and  aid  its  company 
union.  One  of  the  consequences  of  Repre- 
sentative Hoffman's  remarks  has  been  the 
discharge  of  a  National  Lalxjr  Relatloiu 
Board  witness  In  the  contempt  proceedings, 
John  Johnsen,  for  union  activities. 

The  union  has  gone  on  record  of  its  own 
willingness,  following  certification  as  the  col- 
lective bargaining  agent  of  Lowenstein  work- 
ers, to  submit  all  differences  arising  from 
negotiations  to  mediation  and  arbitration. 
There  has  never,  at  any  time,  been  any  ques- 
tion of  strike  action,  but  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  settle  the  union's  differences 
through  the  legally  prescribed  channels. 

Representative  Hoffman  has  referred  to 
testimony  of  discredited  witnesses  before  the 
Dies  committee  as  the  basis  of  his  charges 
against  the  United  Office  and  Professional 
Workers  of  America.  Local  16,  despite  the 
fact  that  Lewis  Merrill,  president  of  the 
tinlon,  has  repeatedly  denied  any  affiliation 
with  the  Communist  Party  and  has  re- 
quested an  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
Dies  committee  to  refute  these  charges, 
which  has  never  been  granted. 

The  officers  of  local  16  and  Its  member- 
ship, and  specifically  Norma  Aronson  and 
Peter  K.  Hawley,  named  in  the  Hoffman  ac- 
cusation, are  concerned  only  with  exercising 
the  right  of  white-collar  workers  to  organ- 
ize and  improve  their  standards.  They  are 
opposed  to  any  group  which  might  seek  to 
control  or  influence  the  policies  of  their 
union  in  any  other  direction  than  that  of 
the  program  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations. 

Congressman  Hoffman  has  charged  that  a 
section  of  the  membership  has  bolted  from 
local  16  because  of  Its  policies.  The  rec- 
ords will  show  that  the  only  persons  "who 
left  our  organization"  were  the  employees 
in  the  office  of  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers  Union,  at  the  time  when 
the  union  itself  deserted  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  and  returned  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  white- 
collar  workers  in  private  Industry  are  proud 
of  their  union.  They  look  upon  such  actions 
as  Congressman  Hoffman's  in  the  light  of 
the  record  of  the  firm  which  he  is  support- 
ing, as  a  union-breaking  act  which  has  no 
place  In  Congressional  chambers,  and  de- 
tracts from  the  dignity  of  the  Congress. 

The  above  statements  are  inserted  in 
the  Record  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  House  to  hear  both  sides  and  exer- 
cise individual  Judgment  In  the  premiseSi 


The  Story  of  Watkiafton  State's  OI^Affe 
Pension  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WA&HINCTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  19,  1941 


AR-nCLE  BY  HON    N.  P.  ATKINSON 


Mr.  CXDFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
an  interesting  and  provocative  article 
written  by  the  Honorable  N.  P.  Atkinson, 
president  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  Union 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  and  the 
Honorable  William  J.  Pennock,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  tliat  imion,  and  who  is 
a  State  representative. 

These  two  gentlemen  were  recently  In 
the  National  Capital,  where  they  con- 
ferred with  the  National  Social  Security 
Board.  They  have  been  among  the  fore- 
most exponents  of  a  decent  State  pension 
act  in  our  State.  They  promoted  the 
Initiative  No.  141.  known  as  the  Senior 
Citizens'  Act,  which  they  describe  in  the 
following  article.  But  let  the  article 
speak  for  itself. 

(From  the  magazine  US  week  of  June  14, 
1941) 

Design  foe  Lnmro  at  65 

(By  Washington  State  Senator  N.  P.  Atkinson, 
president  of  Washington  Old  Age  Pension 
Union,  and  State  Representative  William  J. 
Pennock,  union's  executive  secretary) 
There  are  millions  of  impoverished  old  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States,  people  who  have 
spent  their  lives  In  useful  work  but  who  are 
now  stifferlng  from  lack  of  proper  food  and 
medical  attention. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  every  person 
will  get  a  minimum  pension  of  440  a  month, 
as  well  as  free  medical  attention,  after  he  has 
reached  the  age  of  65.  And  be  doesn't  have 
to  be  a  pauper  to  get  it. 

He  can  own  bis  own  home.  He  can  have 
his  own  car.  He  can  have  an  Insurance  pol- 
icy. But  he  still  needs  food  and  rent  money 
and  security,  and  In  the  State  of  Washington 
he  gets  these — or  at  least  gets  a  vital  contri- 
bution toward  these  irreducible  expenses 
through  a  State  pension. 

B006T  APPaOPKIATIOM 

How  did  we  do  it?  Through  organization. 
We  increased  State  old-age  pensions  from  $32 
a  month  to  $40  a  month  and  increased  the 
number  of  pensioners  from  40.000  to  60.000. 
We  boosted  the  appropriation  for  old-age  pen- 
sions from  122.000.000  to  $55,000,000  per  bien- 
nium  at  one  session  of  the  legislature. 

This  is  the  victory  which  the  Washington 
Old  Age  Pension  Union  has  Just  wrung  from 
a  reluctant  Democratic  legislature  and  from 
the  backers  of  Republican  Governor  Langlle, 
Here  are  five  factors  which  led  to  this  victory: 

(1)  Our  pension  plan,  known  as  the  Senior 
Citizens  Act  (Initiative  141).  In  the  State 
of  Washington  we  do  not  have  to  depend 
upon  the  legislattire  entirely.  By  securing 
over  100,000  valid  signatures  of  voters  we 
put  the  Senior  Citizens  Act  on  the  ballot. 
Now  it  cannot  be  repealed  or  even  changed 
for  at  least  2  years. 

The  act  contained  no  "fimny  money" 
clause.  It  contained  no  clause  at  all  for  rais- 
ing necessary  funds.  It  simply  gave  a  man- 
date to  the  leglslattire  for  that  body  to  do  Ita 
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•l>praprlaUng  duty.  Bnemles  attempted  to 
make  a  great  deal  of  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
place  all  our  eggs  In  one  b«aket  of  an  ex- 
clusive taxing  clause.  If  wc  htd  followed  the 
cxmple  of  aome  other  States  and  done  so. 
theae  aamc  enemies  woxild  hare  been  the 
first  to  attack  the  taxing  clause,  no  matter 
what  method  was  provided.  In  fact,  they 
had  beaten  a  previous  pension  plan  In  1935. 
by  praising  Its  general  Intent,  but  criticizing 
Its  revenue -ralBliig  clause. 

80  wt  had  a  good,  sound  Initiative,  with 
strong  specific  provisions,  such  as  a  MO-a- 
month  minimum  at  86.  free  medical  and  den- 
tal care  in  addition  to  the  pension,  a  standard 
of  need  that  would  double  the  number  of 
reclplenu  on  the  rolls,  and  exemptions  for  a 
homestead,  for  a  person's  car.  for  Insurance 
policies  with  »500  cash  surrender  value.  In 
addition,  we  provided  a  simplified  method  of 
hearing  on  grievances,  and  for  court  appeals 
for  which  the  State  pays  the  cost. 

The  minimum  of  WO  was  important,  for 
with  a  $30  maximum  pension  during  the  pre- 
^  ceding  blennlura  the  State  social -security 
department  has  simply  taken  the  legislature's 
•pprcprUtlon.  divided  it  into  20  equal  parts, 
and  spread  the  resulting  poverty  over  40.000 
pensioners  at  an  average  of  taa.  Under  the 
Senior  Citizens  Act.  the  first  >40  checks  were 
sent  out  March  1,  IMl.  and  while  some  deduc- 
tions were  made  that  the  Pension  Union 
deems  unauthorlaed.  the  present  level  shows 
that  at  least  60.000  pensioners  will  receive  an 
average  of  194  each. 

aiXXBB   BXLP   DUVX 

(2)  Another  factor:  We  searched  for  and 
found  allies.    If  It  had  not  been  for  the  ccm- 

-  munlcatlons  we  sent  to  trade-unions  and  the 
speeches  we  made  before  them,  many  of  them 
wotild  not  have  suflJclently  realised  our  vic- 
tory was  also  a  victory  against  antiunion 
forces  They  would  not  have  worked  and 
contributed  as  they  did. 

Other  allies  we  won  included  the  Town- 
send!  tes.  who  wanted  to  eat  while  they  worked 
for  a  national  pension,  and  who  knew  the 
Pension  Union  supported  100  percent  their 
drive  for  a  national  pension;  the  small  mer- 
chants, who  saw  the  new  pension  grants 
would  flew  into  their  tills;  the  education 
associations,  aware  that  the  tax  dodgers  were 
as  much  opposed  to  education  money  as  to 
pensions;  the  farmers  and  granges,  so  im- 
poverished they  eyed  WO  for  a  married  couple 
with  delight:  and  our  political  friend  and 
guide  with  whom  we  are  affiliated,  the  Wash- 
ington Commonwelath  Federation — broad 
people's  movement. 

(3)  Another  factor  was  the  political  edu- 
cation of  our  members.  The  Washington 
Old  Age  Pension  Union  encouraged  all  dls- 
cunion  which  broadened  the  general  politi- 
cal and  economic  outlook  of  Its  members, 
and  related  the  pension  to  other  social  gains 
for  which  unions  and  other  people's  organi- 
sations are  fighting.  Thus  our  locals  discuss 
taxes,  prices,  profits,  wages,  and  farm  and 
labor  problems.  We  wanted  to  t>e  sure  after 
we  got  >40  for  our  senior  citizens  that  that 
#40  would  buy  more  than  the  previous  $22. 
We  have  not  tolerated  ted-balUng  In  our 
locals 

(4)  The  fourth  factor  was  pension  or- 
ganisation. At  no  time  In  the  legislative 
campaign  did  we  let  it  divert  us  from  get- 
ting new  membem.  With  the  payment  of 
the  $40  pensions  on  March  1.  and  the  filing 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  new  applications, 
and  the  resulting  'work  t>y  grievance  com- 
mltteea  in  every  local,  we  have  insisted  that 
the  only  guaranty  of  holding  our  gains  and 
getting  new  ones  Is  to  build  the  pension 
locals.  This  has  resulted  during  the  last 
y««r  In  a  00  percent  Increase  in  membership, 
MMl  a  growth  of  active  locals  to  ISO 

<S)  The  final  factor  was  militancy.  This 
Is  the  q>trtt  which  refused  to  be  intimidated 
by  the  attacks  of  Tory  newtpap>ars  and  the 
calamity-howling  of  the  paid  propagandists 
oC  tb*  power  trtist.  who  spend  hundreds  of 


thoiisands  of  dollars  trying  to  discredit  and 
Invalidate  Initiative  141.  according  to  direct 
testimony  at  the  recent  investigation  held 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

This  militancy  Is  what  kept  the  pensioners 
firm  to  defend  the  rights  of  those  off  the 
pension  rolls  as  well  as  those  on.  to  fight  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  and  their  mothers, 
for  the  physically  handicapped,  for  these  on 
general  relief,  lor  every  category  of  public 
assistance. 

For  instance,  the  Pension  Union  doubled 
the  grant  to  dependent  children  through  a 
determined  fight  at  this  year's  session  of  the 
legislature,  although  the  Republican  governor 
later  vetoed  the  Increase.  A  picket  line  kept 
going  on  the  capitol  steps,  and  packed  the 
corridors  so  tightly  with  our  members  on 
State  Capitol  Mobilization  Day  that  legisla- 
tors almost  had  to  crawl  over  their  heads  to 
get  out  of  the  house  and  senate  chambers. 

FIGHT  rOB  nrmiPRXTATIOK 

The  flglit  will  be  carried  forward  for  a  better 
Interpretation  of  the  senior  citizens  act. 
There  are  still  too  many  and  too  large  deduc- 
tions, including  $*■  from  each  check  where 
pensioners  live  together,  and  a  deduction  of 
$12  for  the  estimated  rental  value  of  shacks 
In  HoovervUle.  etc.  We  are  bringing  test 
suits  In  these  cases. 

We've  made  a  good  start  In  Washington, 
and  now  that  we've  done  It.  we  can  say  It 
was  easy.  We  believe  it  was  only  a  start.  We 
believe  there  will  be  schemes  aimed  at  nullify- 
ing our  gains.  But  we're  going  to  be  alert. 
And  we  know  that  it's  a  Nation-wide  problem. 
Wherever  there  are  old  people  or  people  who 
expect  to  be  old.  there  the  pension  movement 
will  grow.    And  that  Is  all  over. 


Tribute  to  the  Flag 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  V.  HEIDINGER 

or    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  June  19,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  J.  A.  HJLUARD 


Mr.  HEIDINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRD.  I  include  therein  a  Tribute  to  the 
Flag,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  HiUiard,  published  in 
the  Wayne  County  Press,  of  Fairfield,  111., 
on  May  29.  1941: 
[From  the  Wayne  County  Press.  Fairfield,  111.] 

TBIBCTS    TO    THX     FLAG 

(By  J.  A.  HUllard,  Spanish-American  War 
veteran  and  national  historian  of  Veteraixs 
of  All  Wars  Association) 

That  flag  presents  the  most  beautiful  com- 
bination of  national  colors  that  was  ever 
unftirled. 

It  has  carried  more  joy  to  more  hiunble 
hearthstones  than  any  Insignia  of  govern- 
ment that  ever  floated  in  the  sun-kissed 
breezes  of  heaven. 

The  red  In  that  flag  is  redder  than  the 
rising  sun  when  It  bursts  above  the  eastern 
horizon  with  a  face  of  Insufferable  splendor; 
redder  than  the  carnation  whose  colors  are 
brewed  In  the  workshops  of  Nature;  redder 
than  the  flush  of  Joy  that  mantles  the  cheek 
of  the  young  mother  when  she  feels  for  the 
first  time  her  first-born's  breath. 

It  typifies  the  blood  that  flowed  down  the 
slopes  of  Bunker  Hill;  stained  the  snows  of 
Valley  Forge;  gtished  from  wounds  at  Lundya 


Lane  and  Buena  Vista:  the  warm  heart  cur- 
rent that  reddened  the  sod  at  Gettysburg: 
consecrated  the  apple  blossoms  at  Appomat- 
tox; freed  the  oppressed  at  Santiago  and 
Manila  and  poured  over  Flanders  Fields. 

The  White  In  that  flag  is  as  white  as  the 
driven  snow  when  It  flows  uncontamlnnted 
from  the  hand  of  Ood;  whiter  than  the  calla 
lily  that  blossoms  beneath  the  fostering  care 
of  the  loving  housewife;  whiter  than  the 
sacred  veil  that  envelops  the  blushing  bride; 
whiter  than  the  silver  beam  that  shoots  the 
evening  star. 

It  typifies  the  purity  of  the  patriotism  that 
animated  American  manhood  on  a  thousand 
blood-bought  fielda  and  a  hundred  crimson 
seas. 

The  blue  In  that  flag,  is  as  blue  as  the 
arched  dome  of  heaven;  bluer  than  the 
modest  violet  that  blossoms  in  the  wood  glen; 
bluer  than  tho  mellow  radiance  that  flashes 
In  the  human  eye 

It  typifies  the  sacrifice  of  the  mother  who 
laid  her  stalwart  first-born  on  the  altar  of 
his  coimtry.  and  kneeling  at  his  vacant  chair, 
prays  to  God.  to  comfort  her  lonely  and  ach- 
ing heart;  then  seizes  the  sword  that  has 
faUen  from  the  lifeless  hand  of  the  dead 
hero,  buckles  it  to  the  waist  of  her  remaining 
son  and  bids  him  go  forth  to  conquer. 

Priceless  principles  go  with  that  fiag: 

For  them.  Washington.  Taylor,  and  Grant 
fought:  Webster  and  Borah  plead  and  Lin- 
coln died. 


The  Right  ReTerend  Monsignor  Kelley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  L.  VREEUND 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  June  19,  1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   NEWARK    (N.   J.) 
STAR-LEDGER 


Mr.  VREELAND  Mr.  Speaker.  1  was 
very  much  pleased  on  Friday  of  last 
week  upon  the  rewarding  of  a  well-de- 
served advancement  to  a  very  close  friend 
of  mine  for  services  so  well  rendered  in 
his  chosen  profession.  Monsignor  Kel- 
ley, though  extremely  busy,  still  finds 
time  for  many  outside  activities  and  has 
served  well  as  the  vice  chairman  of  my 
selection  board  for  the  appointment  of 
candidates  to  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 

The  following  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Newark  Star-Ledger   on   June   12, 
1941,  is  a  fine  tribute  to  a  fine  person: 
(From    the    Newark    (N.    J.)    Star-Ledgerl 

THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  MONSIGNOR  KZLLET 

In  every  community  and  among  every 
group  of  men  there  are  always  certain  in- 
dividuals who  stand  out  because  they  best 
personify  qualities  or  aspirations  common 
to  all.  Such  personifications  of  abstract 
qualities  take  on  distinctness  with  time  and 
achievement;  sometimes  they  are  acknowl- 
edged on  appropriate  formal  occasions,  but 
always  they  are  felt  with  a  growing  degree 
of   consciousness   by   the   community. 

A  formal  occasion  of  recognition  of  a 
uniquely  Important  personality  wlU  occur 
within  the  Roman  Catholic  community  of 
New  Jersey  tomorrow  night  when  the  Most 
Reverend  Thomas  J.  Walsh  officiates  at  in- 
vestiture ceremonies  for  the  Right  Reverend 
Monsignor  James  F.  Kelley  at  the  Seton  Hall 
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College  Auditorium.  On  that  occasion  the 
president  of  Seton  Hall  will  be  Invested  with 
the  robes  of  office  to  which  he  was  named  by 
Pope   Pius   Xn   recently. 

A  formal  occasion  Is  In  Itself  a  symbol: 
those  participating  represent  and  typify  a 
far  wider  community  of  Interest,  and  the 
occasion  Is  but  a  focusing  upon  time.  The 
man  to  be  honored  tomorrow  serves  within 
his  faith  and  church,  but  belongs  to  a 
community  as  broad  as  the  human  race 
and  personifies  to  those  who  know  him  and 
feel  his  influence  the  aspiration  of  all  good 
"men  to  understanding  of  their  feUows. 

Good  citizenship  has  never  been  belter  ex- 
emplified than  by  the  president  of  Seton  Hall 
In  his  activities  on  behalf  of  his  college  and 
many  other  patriotic,  civic,  and  educational 
efforts  that  have  commanded  his  interest. 
With  him  civic  duty  has  never  been  a  matter 
of  doing  a  share  in  certain  conventional  civic 
undertakings;  he  has  never  counted,  meas- 
ured, or  budgeted  his  energies  except  for 
the  purpose  of  stretching  them  to  conform  to 
his  seiise  of  duty. 

As  a  priest  he  has  earned  great  distinction 
and  recognition;  as  an  educator  he  has  helped 
to  build  a  growing  and  growlngly  progressive 
Institution  of  higher  learning:  as  a  citizen  he 
has  preached  and  practiced  an  ardent,  neigh- 
Ijorly.  and  dynamic  Americanism:  as  a  man 
he  has  been  unsparing  of  himself  and  under- 
standing of  others. 

No  community  has  so  many  such  great 
citizens  that  It  can  remain  unaware  and  un- 
appreclative  of  any;  the  people  of  metro- 
politan New  Jersey,  men  and  women  of  aU 
races  and  religions,  must  feel  gratified  by  the 
honor  being  bestowed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  upon  a  neighbor  and  civic  leader  In 
whose  achievements  all  may  take  pride  and 
comfort. 


B'nai  B'rith  Aids  Cvilian  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SAB«UEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  June  19.1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HENRY  MONSKY 


Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  District  No. 
3  of  B'nai  B'rith,  considered  one  of  the 
largest  Jewish  service  organizations  in 
the  world,  just  concluded  one  of  its  most 
successful  conventions  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  The  highlight  of  the  convention 
was  the  principal  address  delivered  by 
Henry  Monsky.  president  of  the  supreme 
Lodge  of  B'nai  B'rith,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Jewish  leaders  in 
America,  and  an  outstanding  American. 
Mr.  Monsky  pleaded  for  national  unity, 
and  offered  the  facilities  of  B'nai  B'rith 
to  help  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  our  great  national -defense  program. 
In  discussing  civilian  defense,  he  said: 

Anticipating  that  the  time  would  come 
when  all  Americans  would  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  national-defense  program,  the  recent 
triennial  national  convention  of  B'nai  B'rith 
adopted  a  resolution  placing  at  the  disposal 
of  the  President  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  entire  strength  and  resources  of 
the  150,000  men  and  women  enrol  ed  under 
the  banner  of  B'nai  B'rith. 


That  was  nearly  2  months  ago. 
Today  the  millions  of  civilians  not  already 
engaged  In  some  aspect  of  national-defense 
activity  have  been  given  the  means  for  con- 
tributing their  share  to  the  defense  program. 
Last  week  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Issued  an  Exccuive  order  creating  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense,  with  New  York's  Mayor 
La  Guardia  as  director.  This  new  arm  of  the 
Government  is  the  President's  ansu'cr  to 
those  men.  women,  and  children  who  have 
been  asking:  What  can  we  do  for  national 
defense? 

All  of  us  have  been  asking  that  question; 
the  family  man  who  has  been  deferred  from 
military  service  wants  to  help;  the  house- 
wife would  like  to  pitch  in  too;  the  shop- 
keeper and  the  professional  man  would  like 
to  find  a  niche  for  themselves;  even  those 
too  young  to  wear  their  country's  uniform  are 
begging  for  the  opportunity  to  do  tnelr  bit  In 
civilian  defense. 

Civilian  defense  is  a  threefold  Job.  It 
Involves  the  organization  of  communities 
throughout  the  country  for  the  maximum 
Industrial  defense;  the  stimulation  of  morale 
among  the  civilian  population;  and.  most  im- 
portant of  all.  it  calls  for  setting  up  skeleton 
civilian  organizations  for  actual  physical  de- 
fense in  the  event  that  should  become  neces- 
sary. It  is  in  this  latter  phase  of  the  program 
that  the  clvUlan  can  be  most  helpful. 

Men  can  learn  to  act  as  air-raid  wardens, 
how  to  guide  people  Into  alr-rald  shelters, 
how  to  put  out  fires,  how  to  quell  hysteria, 
how  to  administer  first  aid.  how  to  guard 
public  utilities,  and  can  serve  in  home-guard 
units.  Women  can  knit,  man  feeding  sta- 
tions, serve  as  emergency  telephone  operators, 
conserve  the  food  supply,  and  guard  against 
profiteering.  Our  youth  can  help  collect 
scrap  metal  and  rubber,  pinch  hit  as  traffic 
guardians,  help  reduce  fire  hazards,  and  take 
over  various  household  duties  to  relieve 
adults  for  more  responsible  tasks. 

All  of  us,  regardless  of  age  or  class  or  sex. 
can  make  sacrifices  to  buy  national -defense 
t>onds.  All  of  us  can  do  our  share  to  make 
things  more  comforUble  for  the  families  of 
men  called  into  the  armed  service  by  cooper- 
ating with  the  home-service  division  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  All  of  us  can  help  by 
maintaining  morale  on  the  home  front  and 
contributing  toward  the  welfare  of  the  men 
In  uniform. 

To  do  all  these  things,  and  many  more,  a 
huge  civilian  army  of  volunteers — a  part- 
time  army  of  democracy — is  required.  Mil- 
lions of  men.  women,  and  chUdren  will  be 
asked  to  give  up  their  time,  talents,  and 
treasure  for  the  common  good  and  the  com- 
mon safety. 

To  enroll  such  a  vast  aimy  will  require  care- 
ful planning.  These  volunteers  should  he 
given  the  opportunity  U  register  on  a  free 
will  basis.  If  possible,  on  a  single  day  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  a  day 
which  should  be  made  the  occasion  for  a 
great  national  civic  demonstration.  And,  If 
practicable,  why  couldn't  that  day  be  July 
4th?  Independence  Day  Is  already  our  na- 
tional holiday  of  freedom.  Today  when  we 
are  girding  all  our  strength  to  preserve  that 
freedom,  let  all  who  call  themselves  Ameri- 
cans, who  enjoy  the  rights  and  prlvUeges 
bom  on  that  July  4,  1T76,  celebrate  Independ- 
ence Day  In  this  year  1041  by  registering  for 
national  service. 

Such  a  mighty  outpouring  of  civUlan  vol- 
unteers on  Independence  Day  would  show 
the  world  that  In  this  democracy  we  regard 
service  to  the  nation  as  the  highest  form  of 
patriotism  in  action.  A  mighty  demonstra- 
tion of  national  unity  In  action  and  purpose 
on  July  4th,  throvigh  the  registration  of  the 
world's  greatest  army  of  civilian  defenders, 
womld  be  an  Inspiring  thing.  It  would  t>e  an 
army  with  no  uniform  other  than  the  cloak 
of  patriotic  devotion.  It  would  be  an  army 
with  no  arms  other  than  the  heads,  hearts, 
and  hands  of  a  people  firm  In  their  convic- 


tion that  a  democracy  worth  preeervlng  and 
enjoying  is  one  for  which  they  are  prepared 
to  make  any  and  all  sacrifices. 

Americans  have  never  been  fotmd  wanting 
in  an  emergency.  This  is  an  emergency. 
The  times  call  for  sacrifice  and  more  sacrifice. 
Let  us  register  our  faith  in  the  democracy 
we  cnerish  and  want  to  hand  down  to  our 
children  by  a  vast  human  mobilization  for 
civilian  defense. 

All  can  serve.  All  will  serve.  Let  us  tell 
our  Ooveriunent  that  with  a  united  voice. 
All  we  want  to  know  is  where  and  how  we 
can  serve.  If  we  answer  this  call  to  national 
service  It  will  be  written  that  the  civilian 
defenders  of  democracy  were  its  first  column. 

As  for  the  B'nai  B'rith  and  the  American 
Jewish  community,  of  which  it  is  a  crosa 
section,  every  last  man.  woman,  and  child 
belonging  to  B'nai  B'rith  and  the  Jewish 
community  will  be  found  In  the  ranks  of  the 
civilian  defenders,  as  they  have  always  been 
found  In  the  ranks  of  those  who  served 
America  In  times  of  crisis  and  emergency. 


Gasoline  Tax  in  the  District  of  Colambia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  17,  1941 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
28th  day  of  April  1941 1  Introduced  H.  R. 
4549,  which,  when  passed,  will  raise  the 
amount  of  gasoline  tax  paid  by  the  peo- 
ple in  the  District  of  Columbia  from  2 
cents  per  gallon,  as  now.  to  4  cents  per 
gallon.  Each  1  cent  increase  In  the 
gasoline  tax  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  raise  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,000  In 
revenue  for  said  taxing  unit.  With  the 
tremendous  increase  in  appropriations 
for  governmental  purposes  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  this  proposed  Increase 
in  the  gasoline  tax  will  be  welcomed.  I 
am  certain,  by  the  people  generally 
throughout  our  country. 

The  pending  bill,  H.  R.  5049.  is  the 
present  appropriations  measure  for  the 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1942.  It  calls  for  the  total  sum  of 
$52,547,081,  and  it  is  admitted  to  be  the 
largest  amount  which  has  been  sought 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  District  at  any 
time.  This  bill  contains  an  appropriating 
provision  of  $6,000,000  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  help  bear  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment in  the  District.  It  is  a  sad  situation 
in  which  the  taxpayers  of  our  country 
find  themselves  when  it  is  apparent  that 
they  are  required  to  meet  and  pay  their 
own  State,  county,  and  city  taxes  within 
their  own  governmental  taxing  units  at 
home,  and  then  be  called  upon  to  aid  in 
the  payment  of  the  taxes  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Let  us  analyze  this  tax  situation  very 
briefly,  and  let  us  keep  the  record  straight 
on  this  point.  If  the  people  within  the 
District  were  now  paying  taxes  equal 
to.  or  nearly  equal  to,  those  now  paid  by 
our  own  taxpayers  at  home,  I  am  confi- 
dent there  would  be  no  complaint  from 
our  people  on  this  subject.  But  that  con- 
dition does  not  exist.    The  people  in  the 
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District  do  not  pay  taxes  equal  to.  or 
nearly  equal  to.  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
people  In  the  several  States.  The  tax 
rate  on  real  estate  in  the  District  Is  but 
$1.75  on  each  $100  of  value.  There  Is  an 
exemption  of  $1,000  on  personal  prop- 
vrty.  There  is  no  poll  tax.  no  income  tax 
of  any  kind,  and  no  other  tax.  except  the 
gasoline  tax  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  per 
gallon,  which  Is  far  below  that  in  every 
State  other  than  Missouri,  which  has  a 
gasoline  tax  of  2  cents  per  gallon.  This 
collection  of  taxes,  which  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  pay.  is  far 
below  the  average  of  taxes  paid  by  the 
people  of  the  various  States. 

Respecting  the  gasoline  taxes  in  the 
various  States.  I  have  made  a  survey  of 
these  items,  and  while  each  State  pays 
the  Federal  tax  on  gasoline,  which  is  now 
--^1>2  cenU  per  gallon,  they  pay  the  addi- 
tional amounts  to  their  State  government, 
which  is  as  follows: 

Cents 

Alabamft — — • 

Arizona 5 

Arkansas ^Vi 

CaJlfornJ* 8 

Colorado • * 

Crvinectlcut  -., 8 

Delaware ♦ 

District  at  Columbl* 2 

Florida ^ 

0«orglft  _.«. • 

Idaho  -— — - — — -— 5 

nUnols 3 

XndUna 4 

lom 8 

Kansas S 

Kentucky  — * 

Lculstan* . . 1 

Maine 4 

Maryland 4 

MasaactaUMtta........ — .. 3 

Michigan .^ 8 

Minnesota 4 

Misalaalppl 4 

MlsBOUrt 2 

Montana . 5 

Nebraska.. 6 

Nevada 8 

M«w  Uampshlr* . 4 

Mew  Jersey S 

Hew  Mexico 6 

Mew  York 4 

Morth  Carolina 6 

Morth  Dakou 4 

<M»lo —  4 

Oklahoma 4 

Oregon .......... .... 6 

Pennsylvania . 3 

Rhcde  Island 8 

South  Carolina 6 

South    Daaota . 4 

Tcnn«ss«e 7 

Utah-V..i.".iiniiii"im-Iiziiir 4 

Vermont ...__._..._.....-  4 

Virginia 5 

Washington 6 

West  VlrglnU 5 

Wisconsin 4 

Wyoming 4 

In  making  an  analysis  of  the  various 
amounts  of  gasoline  tax  paid  by  our  peo- 
ple for  State  government,  we  find  the 
following  : 

One  State,  Missotirl.  has  a  gasoline  tax 
of  2  cents  per  gallon,  pasrable  to  the 
State:  however,  a  pending  bill  will  no 
d>ubt  Increase  the  amount  of  that  tax; 
then  10  States  have  a  gasoline  tax  of  3 
cents  per  gallon:  17  States  have  a  State 
^^-IMoluae  tax  of  4  cents  per  gallon;  11 


States  have  a  State  tax  of  5  cents  per 
gallon:  5  States  have  a  State  gasoline  tax 
of  6  cents;  1  State  has  a  gasoline  tax  of 
6'^  cents  per  galion:  3  States  have  a 
State  gasoline  tax  of  7  cents  per  gallon. 

The  average  for  the  States  is  4.4  cents 
per  gallon. 

Therefore,  the  present  rate  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  of  2  cents  per  gallon 
on  gasoline  is  far  below  that  of  all  con- 
tiguous States,  and  of  all  States,  except 
Missouri. 

May  I  say  that  the  States  of  Maryland. 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  which  are 
adjacent  to  the  District,  each  have  a 
much  higher  gasoline  tax  than  is  now 
in  force  in  such  District.  Maryland  has 
a  4- cent  tax  on  gasoline,  while  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  each  have  a  5-cent 
gasoline  tax.  This  variance  in  such  tax 
imposes  a  very  great  hardship  ujwn  those 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  that  commodity  in 
nearby  Maryland.  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia.  They  are  faced  with  a  heavier 
tax  burden,  and  the  selling  price  of  gaso- 
line must  be  increased  to  meet  it.  This 
gives  a  distinct  advantage  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  sale  of  gasoline  within  the 
District  over  those  so  engaged  in  the 
nearby  States. 

While  the  District  calls  upon  the  tax- 
payers of  our  Nation  to  make  an  annual 
contribution  of  millions  of  dollars  with 
which  to  maintain  her  government,  yet 
the  District  of  Columbia  fails  to  require 
her  own  taxpayers  to  pay  an  amount  of 
taxes  equal  to  that  which  is  now  paid 
by  our  own  citizens  in  our  respective 
States.  That  policy  is  entirely  unfair.  It 
should  not  be  tolerated  in  the  future.  If 
the  gasoline  tax  should  be  increased  an 
additional  2  cents  per  gallon  in  the  Dis- 
trict, that  small  increase  would  raise,  an- 
nually, from  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,000. 
which  would  be  available  for  use  in  main- 
taining her  goveriunent.  This  amount 
of  money  would  not  then  be  required 
from  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  our  tax- 
payers within  our  respective  States  would 
be  dischargee',  from  making  this  annual 
contribution  to  the  District  for  her  gov- 
ernmental functions. 

I  appeal  to  each  Member  of  the  House 
to  aid  in  the  passage  of  H.  R.  4549,  which 
I  introduced,  to  the  end  that  this  unjust 
discrimination  against  our  own  taxpayers 
may  be  terminated. 


Flaf  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERRON  PEARSON 

or   TXNNXSSEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  IT,  1941 


ASXXtXSS  OF  HON.  HERRON  PEARSON  OF 

TENNESSEE 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permiasl(m  previously  granted  I  am  in- 
corporatlDg  in  the  Rxcoto  a  Flag  Day 


address  delivered  by  me  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  B.  P.  O.  E.,  Jackson  Lodge, 
No.  192,  on  June  12,  in  Jackson,  Tenn.: 
Mr.  Chairman,  brothers,  and  friends,  we 
meet  today  under  the  auspices  oi  the  Benev- 
olent and  Protective  Order  ol  Elks  to  pay 
homage  to  the  American  flag  and  all  that 
It  means  to  us,  and  I  feel  honored  to  be 
permitted  to  have  a  part  in  such  a  cere- 
mony. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  outline  the  his- 
tory of  our  flag,  but  rather  to  discuss  some 
of  the  things  which  It  brings  to  mind,  for 
which  It  stands  and  which  today  mean 
much  to  the  people  of  America. 

The  Order  of  Elks  has  pinned  lU  very 
destiny  to  this  flag.  Upon  Its  altar  Is  always 
to  be  fouud  the  red,  white,  and  blue — euch 
red  as  never  human  shed  in  blood,  such 
blue  as  exists  only  In  azure  skies,  and  such 
white  as  lives  only  In  the  purest  of  hearts. 
Our  flag  is  the  Indestructible  emblem  of  free- 
dom, democracy,  and  happiness,  the  symbol 
of  liberty  and  the  spirit  incarnate  of  Amer- 
ican independence. 

I  give  thanks  today  that  our  form  of 
government  fosters  and  encourages  the 
great  spirit  of  fratemalism  that  Interweaves 
Its  very  life  with  the  preservation  and  pro- 
tection of  a  symbol  of  a  nation's  way  of 
life,  and  that  we  do  not  live  In  a  land  where 
fraternities,  civic  pride,  and  patriotism  have 
by  law  been  prohibited  as  undesirable  ac- 
tivities. 

Within  a  few  short  days  we  will  cele- 
brate the  one  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  year 
of  national  sovereignty  and  Independence, 
and  only  a  week  ago  we  observed  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-fifth  annlversay  of  Ten- 
nessee's admission  to  the  Union  of  States. 
These  anniversaries,  as  well  as  Flag  Day. 
have  more  than  ordinary  significance  this 
year  because  of  conditions  which  make  us 
more  conscious  of  what  It  means  to  be  citi- 
zens of  a  great  State  and  a  great  Nation- 
competent  parts  of  the  millions  who  recog- 
nize as  their  first  duty  the  obligation  of 
preserving  and  perpetuating  the  cardinal 
principles  of  government  which  bind  us  to- 
gether Into  a  union  Indlsoluble  and  indi- 
visible. 

What  we  may  say  and  do  in  these  critical 
days  as  we  commemorate  the  milestones  in 
our  history  should  not  be  said  and  done  In 
thoughtlessness  and  Indifference.  Rather 
should  we  earnestly  and  prayerfully  consider 
their  significance,  utUlzlng  the  inspiration 
which  they  bring  to  sustain  us  in  our  desire 
and  determination  to  keep  forever  Invio- 
late the  governmental  processes  which  have 
brought  us  thus  far  down  the  highway  of  a 
peaceful  and  successful  national  life. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist,  but  It  Is  my  humble 
but  well-considered  judgment  that  never 
before  In  our  history  have  our  flag,  our  Inde- 
pendence, our  freedom,  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, our  chosen  way  of  living  been  faced 
with  such  threats  as  are  being  made  against 
them  at  this  very  hour.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  we  tmdertook  to  "save  the  world  for 
democracy,"  but  now  we  may  he  called  upon 
to  "save  democracy  for  the  world." 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  momentovis  period 
of  himian  affairs.  Our  prophesied  appoint- 
ment with  destiny  has  apparently  arrived. 
The  hour  of  decision  Is  at  hand. 

The  fierce  light  of  history  is  beating  down 
upon  us. 

All  the  conflicts  of  centuries  past  and  the 
age-old  story  of  man's  search  and  struggle  for 
liberty  and  self-rule  comes  rushing  into  our 
memory. 

Standing  in  that  light  and  with  those  dark 
pages  of  history  burning  and  ringing  In  our 
conscience,  we  face  another  and  perhaps  more 
serious  crisis  In  our  national  history. 

Here  and  now  as  Tennesseans  and  Ameri- 
cans we  do  well  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
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Americanism.  Inspired  by  the  sacrifices  of 
the  founding  fathers  out  of  which  this  Na- 
tion was  bom  wc  do  well  to  reaffirm  oar  In- 
tention and  desire  to  protect  and  defend  our 
liberties  and  oxir  institutions  and  to  say  to 
all  the  world  that  nothing  shall  deter  tis  In 
our  determination  to  resist  and  repel  any 
designing  aggressor  who  rears  his  ugly  bead 
or  offers  his  might  against  us. 

"The  drama  of  the  world  moves  on  and  on 
Flowing  like  an  endless  river  withe  ut  pause. 
And  never,  never  will  It  turn  aside 
That  we  see  its  face  in  brief  repose 
All  varieties,  all  certitudes 
Belong  to  other  days,  to  Instants  fled: 
Each  moment  we  must  build  anew  " 

For  18  months  the  United  States  has  been 
a  sad  but  wary  and  suspicious  spectator  of 
European  civllLcation  crumbling  and  crushed 
before  the  onslaught  of  a  power  mad  mili- 
tarist, merciless  and  ruthless,  equipped  with 
Instruments  of  death  and  destruction  the 
like  of  which  the  world  has  never  seen.  He 
has  chaUenged  every  civilized  nation  to  either 
submit  to  a  single  master  or  be  overrun, 
conquered,  and  enslaved. 

Some  have  submitted,  others  have  refused, 
and  today  practically  all  of  continental  Eu- 
rope Is  at  the  feet  of  this  Gargantua  bleeding 
and  torn,  helpless  and  hungry,  pitiful  slaves 
to  an  overlord  in  whose  veins  flow  the  chilled 
blood  of  an  oppressor  who  grows  more  menac- 
ing with  every  victorious  conquest. 

Boundary  lines  no  longer  outline  what  was 
once  proud  Austria.  e|he  was  the  first  vic- 
tim. Czechoslovakia  wis  subdued  before  she 
had  a  chance  to  defend  herself.  Poland  was 
left  a  veritable  shambles  and  blazing  inferno. 
The  peace-loving,  neighborly  countries  of 
Norway,  Denmark,  Hdlland.  and  Belgium 
were  guilty  of  nothing  except  owning  lands 
and  resources  which  Hitler  wanted,  and 
overnight  they  exchanged  freedom  for 
serfdom. 

Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  permeated  with 
disloyal  influences,  were  easy  prey  for  an 
overwhelming  power,     j 

Yugoslavia  was  take^  by  blitzkrelg. 

France,  plagued  by  disloyal  leaders,  com- 
munism, and  inadequate  defense,  saw  her 
vaunted  erstwhile  impregnable  Maginot  line 
crumble  like  a  barnyard  fence  before  the 
devastating  power  of  mechanli^d  forces,  and 
today  all  that  remains  of  unoccupied  French 
territory  is  being  forced  at  a  pistol  point 
to  Join  her  late  conqueror  in  trying  to  ban- 
-  Ish  from  the  earth  those  who  have  fought  oy 
her  side  In  many  life  and  death  sUugglee. 
The  heart  of  France  is  not  In  such  a  task, 
but  she  has  no  alternative  except  that  of 
further  subjugation  and  annihilation.  She 
Is  the  unwilling  ally  of  those  who  have  hated 
her  for  generations. 

Ancient  Greece  is  no  more,  and  at  this 
moment  Great  Britain  and  Great  Britain 
alone  stands  In  the  path  of  the  Hessian 
hordes  of  Hitler  In  their  mad  march  to  rule 
the  world  and  fore*-  upon  unwilling  people 
the  social.  Industrial,  and  economic  Ideology 
of  Nazi  socialism.  | 

Who  knows  what  Will  happen  If  Great 
Britain  fails  and  who  the  next  victim  may 
be? 

In  answering  this  question  It  Is  advisable 
to  remember  we  cannot  act  upon  presump- 
tion or  promises.  The  jman  who  has  started 
the  fires  of  world  revdlutlon  boasts  that  a 
broken  treaty  or  promise  means  nothing  if 
to  violate  is  In  the  interest  of  Germany  and 
her  alms.  Nations  which  have  trusted  him 
know  too  well  how  tnie  his  boasts.  He  has 
destroyed  the  possibility  of  negotiated  peace 
and  left  those  who  may  be  his  chosen  victims 
the   one    altematlve  ot   preparing   for    the 

WCTEt. 

The  United  States  tried  In  the  first  Instance 
to  prevent  this  war  and  failing  in  that  we 
have  tried  to  keep  out  of  It. 

Long  before  It  started  by  the  Neutrality 
Act  we  vlrtuaUy  wlthclrew  our  ships  from 


dangerous  seas.  Since  its  enactment  we  have 
sacrificed  our  foreign  °  commerce  to  save  the 
blood  of  American  youth.  No  nation  in  his- 
tory has  made  so  great  a  volimtary  sacrifice 
financially  to  preserve  peace.  It  was  Amer- 
ica's offering  upon  the  altar  of  peace. 

Despite  our  desire  for  peace  and  our  efforts 
to  preserve  it,  it  has  become  Increasingly 
obvious  that  the  aim  and  purposes  of  the 
dictators  of  the  world  are  not  confined  to 
conquest  In  Europe  alone,  but  through  un- 
holy and  dangerous  alliance  with  those  to 
the  West  of  us,  through  the  acquisition  of 
strategic  possessions  at  our  very  door,  through 
defiant  threats  in  Western  waters  destroying 
the  freedom  of  the  seas,  through  superior 
might  In  the  air,  on  land  and  at  sea  they 
seek  to  Incorporate  the  Westerr.  World  In 
their  new  order  and  with  that  Incorporation 
to  destroy  free  Institutions,  free  government, 
and  every  other  freedom  which  has  been  ours 
to  enjoy  for  over  a  century  anu  a  half. 

With  this  knowledge  the  American  people 
have  become  convinced  that  if  we  are  to  avoid 
becoming  actually  involved  in  war  we  must 
meet  existing  conditions  realistically  and  two 
things  must  be  done  to  keep  war  from  our 
shores. 

Congress  has  made  provisions  for  these  two 
essentials;  first,  an  adequate  defense  aG;alnst 
any  power  or  powers  on  earth  and  secondly 
all-out  aid  to  Britain  while  that  preparation 
Is  going  forward. 

I  share  that  conviction  with  the  American 
people  and  believe  with  all  my  heart  that 
such  a  course  Is  to  the  ultimate  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  With  that 
belief  I  carry  the  hope  and  prayer  that  in 
following  that  course  we  may  avoid  the  mis- 
ery, the  heartaches,  and  sorrows  of  war. 

If  we  fall  to  do  either  of  these  vital  things 
we  Jeopardize  not  only  the  lives  of  American 
citizens  but  evenrthing  that  makes  their  lives 
worth  living.  If  we  do  both  successfully  and 
weU  we  may  avoid  war  and  avert  the  threat 
which  now  hangs  over  us  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles.  If  we  fall  It  seems  to  me  our 
participation   In  war   is  Inevitable. 

So  far  as  oiir  national  defense  is  concerned, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  we  now  have  a  standing 
Army  of  nearly  one  and  one-half  million  men, 
with  a  goal  of  two  million  by  next  January. 
Military  and  naval  bases  gtiarding  our  entira 
coast  line  are  now  being  established.  A  two- 
ocean  Navy  is  under  way,  and  we  will  soon  be 
producing  combat  planes  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,000  per  month.  Tanks,  gims,  cars,  ships, 
planer,  bombers,  men,  equipment,  and  every 
other  essential  In  national  defense  are  being 
made  available  in  a  systematic,  orderly  man- 
ner and  despite  criticisms,  impatience,  and 
faultfinding  by  those  who  seek  to  sell  America 
short.  I  tell  you  that  America  la  being  pre- 
pared; and  when  the  time  comes.  If  come  it 
must,  the  visitor  who  approaches  our  gates — 
either  east  or  west — with  aggression  or  con- 
quest as  his  mission  will  be  met  a  thousand 
miles  at  sea  by  forces  as  fine  and  as  courage- 
ous as  any  on  earth. 

For  aid  to  Great  Britain  we  have  appropri- 
ated $7,000,000,000,  and  already  deliveries  are 
being  made  as  fast  as  possible  under  very 
hazardous  conditions.  If  necessaries  can  be 
delivered  the  great  fleet  of  protection  can 
be  kept  on  guard  and  the  fight  for  the  preser- 
vation of  democracy  and  free  government  can 
be  carried  on.  If  not,  no  man  can  foretell  the 
futTire, 

If  anyone  doubts  the  advisability  or  sound- 
ness of  our  poUey  in  extending  this  aid.  I 
only  wish  he  could  have  listened  to  that  quiet, 
peace-loving,  and  courageous  Tennessean. 
Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  as  he  gravely  told  Con- 
gress what  should  be  done. 

Out  of  his  years  of  experience  and  study 
he  says: 

"Were  Britain  defeated  and  were  she  to  lose 
command  of  the  seas,  Germany  could  easily 
cro«  the  Atlantic  unless  we  were  ready  and 
able  to  do  what  Britain  Is  doing  now.  Were 
the  Atlantic  to  fall  Into  German  oontrol,  the 


Atlantic  would  offer  little  or  so  assurance  of 
security.     •     •     •  t 

"The  most  serious  question  for  this  coun- 
try today  is  whether  the  oontrol  of  the  high 
seas  shall  pass  into  the  hands  of  powers  bent 
on  a  program  of  unlimited  conquest.  For  us 
to  withhold  aid  to  the  present  vlcthns  of  at- 
tack would  not  result  in  restoraticirtif  peace. 
It  would  merely  tend  to  perpetuate  the  en- 
slavement of  luttlous  already  invaded  and  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  the  would-be  con- 
querors to  gather  strength  for  an  attack 
against  mm." 

Colonel  Lindbergh  would  have  us  withhold 
this  aid  aiid  prepare  our  defenses  In  a  bpirlt 
of  defeatism  and  upon  the  assumption  w« 
are  never  going  to  be  attacked.  America  can- 
not afford  to  adopt  any  such  philosophy,  and 
under  Mr.  Hull's  leadership  she  never  wiU. 

Today  so  serious  Is  our  situation  we  are 
living  under  a  Presidential  proclamation  of 
unlimited  national  emergency  requiring  that 
all  military  and  civilian  defenses  be  put  in 
readiness  to  repel  any  attack  or  threat  of 
aggression  toward  any  part  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

All  loyal  citizens.  In  every  walk  of  life,  are 
asked  to  lay  aside  their  differences,  to  forget 
self  and  cooperate  each  with  the  other  to 
assure  our  Internal  secxirlty  against  foreign- 
directed  subversion — to  place  the  Nation's 
needs  first  In  mind  and  In  action  and  have 
ready  for  instant  defense  every  material  re- 
source of  the  Nation. 

This  is  the  caU  of  the  Commander  In 
C^ief — it  is  a  command.  It  means  that  noth- 
ing must  stop  the  wheels  of  industry  en- 
gaged in  production  for  national  defense.  It 
applies  to  capital  and  it  applies  to  labor.  It 
should  put  a  stop  to  bickerings  and  disputes 
between  industries  and  it  should  stop  the 
many  unwarranted  and  unjustified  strikes 
that  are  partially  paral^'zing  the  manufacture 
of  ships,  planes,  tools,  and  other  essentials  for 
our  defense.  Labor  has  its  rights  and  all  fair- 
minded  men  will  help  preserve  them  but  when 
the  very  life  of  this  Nation  is  at  stake,  when 
time  and  speed  are  the  very  essence  of  oiu 
national  safety,  when  America's  youth  are 
giving  their  all  to  the  country  for  a  pittance, 
then  it  is  time  for  those  engaged  in  defense 
Industries  working  iinder  the  best  conditions 
and  most  liberal  labor  laws  In  history  to  pre- 
serve the  high  traditions  of  labor  and  to 
maintain  their  record  of  devotion  and  loyalty 
to  the  one  form  of  government  which  pro- 
tects and  fosters  every  fundamental  right  of 
those  who  labor. 

The  men  I  know  as  leaders  of  the  labor 
groups  are  good  Americans,  and  they  are  net 
responsible  for  these  conditions.  The  pitiful 
aspect  of  it  to  me  lies  in  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  major  labor  organizations  are  being 
mislead  by  disloyal  leaders  who  seek  to  de- 
stroy America  and  care  not  what  they  do  to 
thousands  of  real  Americans  affiliated  with 
labor.  If  they  are  permitted  to  continue  as 
leaders  and  spokesmen,  they  will  destroy  all 
of  the  gains  made  by  labor  In  recent  years, 
and  crucify  the  honest,  loyal  workmen  who 
want  to  do  their  full  duty  as  Americans. 

Tes:  under  this  proclamation  we  may  all 
expect  to  make  sacrifices. 

With  it  may  ctime  rationing,  price  control, 
suspension  of  the  8-hour  day,  control  over 
banks,  biasiness,  and  industry;  cxirtallmcnt 
of  certain  production  and  such  other  steps 
as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  control 
the  activities  of  every  person  and  every  group 
In  the  Interest  cf  national  defense. 

Each  of  us  might  adopt  Edward  Everett 
Hale's  patriot's  pledge  and  say: 

"I  am  only  one;  but  I  am  one.  I  can't  do 
everything,  but  I  can  do  something;  and  what 
I  can  do,  that  I  ought  to  do;  and  what  I 
otight  to  do.  by  the  grace  of  God  I  will  do." 

The  world  knows  today  America's  foreign 
policy  and  the  course  we  expect  to  take  In 
this  war.  Americans  know  that  course  and 
are  prepared  to  see  It  through. 
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The  President  haa  re»a«ert«d  the  ancient 
American  doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  seas. 

The  BOlldarlty  of  the  American  republics 
and  Canada  In  preserving  the  Independence 
Ot  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Our  pledge  of  material  aid  to  BrlUln  and 
other  democracies  of  the  world  and  our  in- 
tention to  fulfill  that  pledge. 

The  President  has  declared  that  the  Amer- 
icas will  decide  for  themselves  whether  and 
when  and  where  our  interests  are  attacked  or 
our  security  threatened;  that  our  armed 
{orcea  are  being  placed  in  strategic  military 
poslUons;  and  that  we  win  not  hesiute  to 
UM  o\ir  armed  forces  to  repel  attack  or 
Invasion. 

Would  any  American  want  to  do  leas  than 
these  things  call  for  under  present  world 
conditions? 

In  reaaeerting  these  ige-old  rights  and  our 
Intention  to  enforce  them  we  have  simulta- 
neously reasserted  our  "abiding  faith  In  the 
▼itallty  of  our  constitutional  Republic  as  a 
perpetual  home  of  freedom,  of  tolerance,  and 
of  devotion  to  the  word  of  God  '* 

These  are  the  rules  which  shaU  govern  our 
conduct  henceforth  The  enforcement  of 
them  does  not  necessarily  mean  war.  The 
danger  lies  In  the  disregard  of  them  by  others. 
To  enforce  them  we  need  not  commit  even 
the  semblance  of  an  overt  act.  If  our  right 
to  enforce  them  goes  unchallenged,  we  remain 
at  peace,  and  may  Ocd  grant  that  in  our  ef- 
fcrts  of  self-preservation  we  be  spared  the 
bitter  dregs  of  war  and  Its  consequences. 

By  virtue  of  this  policy  we  hope  to  save  for 
all  mankind  the  four  major  freedoms  that 
conatlttite  the  fundamental  bedrock  of  all 
buman  happiness — ^freedom  of  speech  and  ex- 
pression everywhere,  freedom  ot  every  person 
to  wcrshlp  God  In  his  own  way  everywhere, 
freedom  from  want  everywhere  and  freedom 
from  fear  everywhere  in  the  world. 

And  so.  my  friends,  if  the  Immediate  past 
is  prochetlc  of  the  future,  cur  tomorrov/s  may 
be  days  of  bitter  trials,  add  tests,  and  heart- 
breaking sacrinces.  These  things  we  have 
met  without  faltering  in  our  yesterdays,  and 
America  wUl  not  falter  now. 

We  have  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  de- 
fending the  western  world  from  every  threat 
and  every  danger  emanating  from  the  mailed 
flBta  of  the  wt)uld-fce  conquerors  of  the  world, 
and  when  the  ominous  clouds  of  war  have 
cleared  away,  the  flag  we  honor  today  will  still 
float  high  in  the  breeze  and  there  will  be 
written  upon  the  sUver  lining  in  letters  of 
unquenchable  fire  this  Immortal  message: 

•"The  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people  has  not  perished  from  the 
•arth." 


Hu  tkc  Auto  Industrj  Been  Made  tk« 
''GMt"  of  National  Defense? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MicmcAN 
IN  THX  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  19.  1941 


ARIIOLB  BT  JAT  O.  BATDEN 


Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Detroit 
News  of  Jiine  16.  1941.  that  eminent 
Journalist.  Mr.  Jay  G.  Hayden.  outlined 
the  various  steps  that  are  being  taken  to 
curtail  the  automotive  industry.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 


this  article  in  order,  to  draw  particular 
attention  to  the  fallacy  of  this  pro- 
cedure: 

[From  the  Detroit  News  of  June  16,  1941] 

No  1  Whipping  Bot— Adto  IrrousTRT  Unde» 

Attack— Need  roa  Deastic  Cut  Questioned 

(By  Jat  O.  Hatden) 

Washington.  June  16.— The  whole  admin- 
istration has  fociised  on  the  automobile  in- 
dustry as  the  No.  1  national-defense  whip- 
ping boy. 

First  came  the  O.  P.  M.  with  an  entirely 
reasonable  20  percent  cut  in  automobile  pro- 
duction, applicable  at  the  Ix'^lnnlng  of  the 
new-model  year,  Aug.  1.  Then  price-fixer 
Leon  Henderson  and  Federal  Reserve  chair- 
man Marrlner  8.  Eccles  Joined  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  automobile  excise  taxes  be 
boosted  so  high  as  to  stop  all  new-car  sales 
for  the  period  of  the  emergency 

Last  Thursday  Frank  Knox.  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  launched  a  drive  for  complete  stop- 
page of  automobile  production,  and  a  day 
later  Robert  P.  Patterson,  Under  Secretary 
of  War.  chimed  in  with  the  declaration  that 
the  immediate  curtailment  should  be  at  least 
50  percent. 

All  this  is  nothing  new.  For  30  years  the 
automobile  has  presented  a  shining  target 
for  the  Government  tax  collectors.  State  and 
National.  During  the  World  War  the  indus- 
try was  curtailed  more  than  any  other.  The 
best  proof  of  the  vitally  essential  part  the 
automobile  plays  in  American  life  is  that 
the  industry  continues  to  grow  in  spite  of  the 
burdens  heaped  upon  it. 

HOGGING    CHARGED 

The  major  contention  of  Knox  and  Patter- 
eon  is  that  automobiles  are  hogging  steel 
supply  and  thus  hampering  national-defense 
production. 

Our  present  steel-production  capacity  Is 
about  91  000.000  tons  annually,  of  which  the 
recent  Gano  Dunn  report  estimates  25  per- 
cent Is  sufficient  to  meet  all  defense  require- 
ments, present  or  contemplated.  Approxi- 
mately ll.OCO.OOO  tons  of  steel  were  consimied 
In  automobile  production  during  1940. 

Consumption  now  Is  running  at  a  slightly 

•higher  annual  rate,  but  if  anything  like  the 

20-percent  reduction  occurs  after  August   1, 

total  1941  automobile  consumption  of  steel 

will  be  less  than  last  year. 

Sines  the  recently  passed  Priorities  Act  has 
given  the  Government  first  call  on  all  steel 
production,  and  manufacture  of  war  mate- 
rials has  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  con- 
suming anywhere  near  a  quarter  of  the  entire 
steel  output,  the  drive  against  the  automo- 
bile Industry  now  would  seem  to  be  princi- 
pally an  alibi  for  the  Government's  own 
organisational  inefficiency. 

KEVSNTTE  A  rACTOR 

But,  it  is  said,  the  automobile  Industry, 
more  than  any  other,  is  susceptible  of  being 
transformed  Into  production  of  war  mate- 
rials. This  is  measurably  true.  However,  it 
also  is  true  that  this  transformation  cannot 
be  effected  In  1  month  or  6  months. 

It  takes  at  least  a  year  to  retool  an  auto- 
mobile plant  for  production  of  airplanes, 
tanks,  or  guns.  In  the  meantime  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  workers  either  must  con- 
tinue to  make  automobiles  or  be  thrown  out 
of  work. 

It  also  is  self-evident  that  automobile  pro- 
duction cannot  be  stopped  and  the  Govern- 
ment continue  to  collect  the  huge  revenue 
now  derived  from  it,  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  In  1S40  the  Federal  Government  col- 
lected 9137.000.000  In  sales  taxes  on  auto- 
mobiles, and  the  least  that  is  now  proposed 
is  to  double  this  collection.  Corporation 
taxes  paid  by  automobile  companies  probably 
amsimted  to  100,000.000  more,  and  these  also 
face,  an  increase. 

Automobile  operation  bulks  even  larger  as 
a  source  of  governmental  revenue.  In  1940 
the  Federal  Government  collected  9328,000.- 


000  in  taxes  on  gasoline  and  lubricating  oH. 
and  the  States  in  1939  (the  last  year  for 
which  complete  figures  are  available)  col- 
lected 9816.000.000  Tom  the  same  source. 

STATES   AtSO  BENEI'IT 

In  addition,  the  States  derived  9412.000.000 
In  1939  from  automobile  license  taxes.  Any 
appreciable  diminution  of  automobile  tax 
revenue  would  quickly  throw  all  State  bud- 
gets out  of  Joint. 

The  biggest  fallacy  of  all,  perhaps.  Is  the 
Idea,  still  harbored  by  the  politicians,  that 
the  automobile  is  essentially  a  luxury.  Re- 
cent traffic  surveys  have  exploded  this 
theory.  They  show  that,  except  in  cities  with 
more  than  500,000  population,  70  percent  or 
more  of  city  transportation  Is  provided  by 
private  passenger  automobiles.  For  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  the  figure  is  88.3  percent;  Glendale, 
Calif.,  86.7;  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  Kenosha,  Wis., 
and  Youngstown,  Ohio,  81;  Houston,  Texas. 
78. 

Even  in  larger  cities,  private  automobiles 
are  the  main  factor  in  transportation.  In 
Los  Angeles  56  percent  of  the  residents  rids 
to  work  in  them,  as  against  44  percent  on 
busses  and  streetcars.  In  Detroit  the  division 
is  49.2  percent  by  private  automobile,  9.9  per- 
cent by  busses,  1.7  percent  by  trucks,  and  39.2 
percent  by  other  means  of  transportation. 

SOME  CUT   WELCOMED 

The  demand  for  transportation  for  new  or 
expanded  defense  industries  has  fallen  almost 
exclusively  on  the  privately  owned  automo- 
bile. Appearing  before  a  House  committee 
recently,  Charles  F.  Palmer,  defense-housing 
coordinator,  cited  as  an  example  the  Glenn 
Martin  airplane  plant  at  Baltimore,  where 
42.000  men  will  be  employed  by  next  January. 

"Only  one  main  route  comes  into  Balti- 
more." he  said.  "The  men  are  now  coming 
in  on  an  average  three  and  eight-tenths  per 
automobile,  and  even  so  it  takes  well  over 
an  hour — 2  hours  at  times — to  clear  the  shifts 
off  that  particular  road." 

No  automobile  manufacturer  has  com- 
plained against  a  reasonable  curtailment  in 
production.  To  the  contrary,  the  manu- 
facturers welcome  it  because  they  believe  It 
will  solve  the  problem  of  the  present  supply 
of  used  cars  and  build  up  a  demand  that 
will  cushion  the  economic  shock  when  the 
war  ends. 

But  they  do  believe  the  curtailment  should 
be  applied  gradually  and  that  the  automobile 
should  not  be  singled  out  as  the  one  biggest 
defense  goat. 


The  Alaminam  Sihiation  ai  Seen  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Harold  L. 
Ickes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  19,  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  HAROLD  L.   ICKES 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes.  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  has  demonstrated 
to  the  American  people  that  he  possesses 
qualities  of  high  courage,  transcendent 
ability,  and  unflagging  industry.  He  has 
shown  himself  to  be  conversant  with  the 
many  and  diverse  problems  arising  in 


every  State  of  the  Unior  which  bear  upon 
the  operations  of  his  gjreat  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

I  have  found  him 
and  helpful  to  me  as 
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tjo  be  cooperative 
Representative, 


in  part,  of  the  State  of  >|Vashington.  Re 
cently.  fisheries  interests  of  our  State 
found  that  Secretary  Ickes  and  his  capa- 
ble staff  in  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  were 
most  understanding  of  their  complicated 
problems.  These  genitlemen  modified 
fisheries  regulations  ta  a  manner  for 
which  the  owners  and  operators  and  the 
seamen  and  employees,  engaged  in  the 
fishing  industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
are  very  grateful. 

Secretary  Ickes  possesses  that  rare  tal- 
ent of  being  able  to  fill  his  speeches  with 
telling  and  memorable  ;  phrases.  His  piq- 
uant words  and  figures  of  speech  make 
his  forsenic  utterances  outstanding.  His 
devotion  to  the  Pacific  ][lorthwest  and  the 
cooperative  aid  he  has  rendered  its  pub- 
lic enterprises  are  lookeid  upon  with  pride 
and  profound  appreciation  by  the  people 
of  that  area. 

Particularly  do  I  feel  warmly  thankful 
toward  Secretary  Ickes  for  the  able  and 
comprehensive  manner  in  which  he  has 
grasped  details  in  relation  to  such  gigan- 
tic enterprises  as  the  Grand  Coulee  and 
Bonneville  Dams,  and  to  the  many  and 
varied  public  works  w^ch  came  within 
his  jurisdiction  during!  the  operation  of 
the  Public  Works  Adriiinistration.  His 
handling  of  the  national  parks  has  set  an 
example  which  will  malke  it  hard  for  his 
future  successors  to  duplicate  or  excel. 
The  national  parks  of  America,  under  his 
brilliant  direction,  haj^e  expanded  and 
provided  innumerable  iimprovements  and 
comforts  for  the  publid  user  which  make 
them  a  source  of  priqe  to  all  patriotic 
Americans.  i 

Hon.  Harold  L,  Ickes  does  not  pull 
his  punches.  He  ha^  the  courage  of 
his  convictions.  No  I  one  will  accuse 
him  of  being  a  straddler.  He  does  not 
employ  circumlocution ^  His  contentions 
are  candid  and  are  dilrected  straight  to 
the  point.  Politically,  he  has  been  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  New  Deal.  His 
liberalism  is  unalloyed!  and  imassailable. 
He  is  undismayed  and  ijmafraid,  although 
he  has  been  the  targeti  for  perhaps  more 
vitriolic  attacks  than  have  been  directed 
at  any  other  public  man  in  this  genera- 
tion. He  has  a  sublinjie  sense  of  humor 
which  enables  him  to  Irelish  a  fair  fight. 
He  has  never  been  backward  about  call- 
ing a  spade  a  sj)ade.  One  may  not  agree 
with  every  conviction  Ireached  by  Secre- 
tary Ickes,  but  all  muj5t  respect  his  pro- 
found learning  and  versatility.  As  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interiojr,  he  has  been  a 
notable  public  official.! 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  Secretary  Har- 
old L.  Ickes  made  an  iijispiring  statement 
to  the  special  Senate  committee  desig- 
nated to  investigate  thie  national-defense 
program.  In  it,  he  hjas  discussed  most 
thoroughly  the  aluminum  industry  and 
the  dangers  of  monoploly  inherent  in  its 
current  operations.  It  contains  facts 
well  worthy  of  careful  study  by  every 
citizen  in  these  Unit<(d  States.  Secre- 
tary Ickes  clearly  and  persuasively  re- 
veals the  dangers  of  monopoly  in  alumi- 
num, and  makes  recommendations  as  to 
the  remedy.  The  stat^ent  is  as  follows: 


Statemknt  or  ths  Ssckttabt  or  ths  In- 
Txsioa,  Hasold  L.  Ickes.  BEroax  thk 
United  States  Senate  Special  Committxe 
To  Investigate  the  National  Detensb 
PROcaAM,  June  16,  1941 

It  has  recently  become  almost  common- 
place to  point  out  that  the  Nation's  needs 
for  war  materials  are  still  being  under- 
estimated. Mr.  Batt,  of  the  OfBce  of  Pro- 
duction Management.  In  his  testimony  be- 
fore you,  reiterated  that  "our  sights  are  too 
low."  The  O.  P.  M.s  Director  of  Reseaich 
and  Statistics,  Mr.  Stacy  May,  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  an  all-out  defense  effort 
means  spending  on  defense  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  our  material  Income  as  the  Brit- 
ish and  Germans  are  doing,  which  is  approx- 
imately 40  percent.  For  us  this  would  menn 
an  expenditure  of  thirty-three  bUllons  this 
yf  ar  Instead  of  seventeen  billions,  and  about 
forty  billions  next  year  Instead  of  twenty- 
three  billions,  figuring  the  national  Income 
at  eighty-two  billions  this  year  and  at  one 
hundred  billions  next  year.  Others,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Nelson,  have  pointed  out  that  we 
must  abandon  old  estimates  for  new  ones. 

Probably  the  one  notable  exception  to  this 
trend  was  the  statement  made  by  the  elec- 
tric power  adviser  of  the  O.  P.  M.  at  a  con- 
ference in  Buffalo  only  this  month.  The 
Impression  one  received  from  Mr.  Kelloggs 
remarks  on  this  occasion  was  that  we  faced 
No  problem  with  respect  to  power  supply. 
His  statement  was  promptly  repudiated  by 

the  O.  P.  M. 

On  the  same  morning  that  Mr.  Kellogg 
was  making  his  speech  in  Buffalo,  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  O.  P.  M.  were  engaged  In 
a  conference  with  officials  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  In  an  effort  to  find  a  solution  to 
the  problem  of  providing  sufficient  electric 
power  to  meet  the  new  estimates  of  alumi- 
num capacity  needed  fOT  the  national  defense. 
At  this  conference  on  June  3  an  immediate 
program  for  the  expansion  of  aluminum  and 
magnesium  capacity  requiring  more  than 
1,000.000  kilowatts  of  electric  power  was  dis- 
cussed, and  the  power  agencies  were  asked 
to  formulate  a  program  for  making  this 
additional  power  available. 

Following  this  conference,  the  Division  of 
Power  of  the  Interior  Department  supplied 
to  the  Office  of  Production  Management 
tabulations  made  by  its  engineers  and  those 
of  the  T.  V.  A.,  showing  when  and  where 
power  could  be  made  available  in  the  West 
and  South  In  amounts  stxfflcient  to  make 
feasible  the  location  of  electro-metallurgical 
defense  industries.  The  tables  were  based 
on  existing  and  contemplated  hydroelectric 
developments  and  upon  steam  plants  that 
would  be  useful  In  connection  with  those 
developments  both  In  the  defense  emergency 
and  afterward. 

Last  Thursday  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission issued  a  voluminous  report  on  elec- 
tric power  requirements  and  supply  In  the 
United  States.  Its  conclusions  were  that 
"unless  orders  are  placed  immediately  for 
large  amounts  of  additional  capactty  for  1943 
serious  shortages  will  develop  In  that  year 
and  in  subsequent  years,  if  the  emergency 
continues."  The  program  outlined  In  ova 
suggestions  to  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement would  provide  about  two  and  one- 
half  million  kilowatts  of  additional  power 
during  1943.  It  Is  my  Intention  to  press 
for  action  along  these  lines.  I  am  no  advo- 
cate of  power  plants  for  their  own  sake.  I 
do.  however,  believe  that  we  should  leave  no 
stone  unturned  for  the  sake  of  a  really  ade- 
quate defense  effort.  What  must  be  done  can 
be  done. 

We  must  not  fall  behind  In  providing  addl- 
tlcnal  power  as  we  have  in  aluminum.  While 
It  appears  that  our  aluminum  and  mag- 
nesium requirements  are  new  being  estimated 
on  a  more  realistic  basis,  this  has  not  always 
been  so. 


I  have  been  interested  In  aluminum  de- 
velopment for  some  time,  both  as  a  memt)er 
of  an  informal  committee  of  the  Cabinet  on 
aluminum  and  magnesium  and  as  the  officer 
responsible  for  much  of  the  national  water- 
power  development.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  defense  program  I  have  constantly  fought 
for  Increases  in  our  plans  for  aluminum  and 
magnesium  production.  The  failure  of  the 
Defense  Commission  and  of  O.  P.  M.  to  admit 
this  necessity  held  up  some  of  the  necessary 
development  by  approximately  1  year.  On 
July  15,  1940,  O.  P.  M.  officials  told  Senator 
McNart  and  a  delegation  of  Northwest  con- 
gressional representatives  that  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America  would  have  ample  capacity 
to  take  care  of  the  aluminum  airplane  re- 
quirements through  1942.  At  that  time 
Alcoa's  capacity  was  375.000.000  pounds  per 
year,  with  a  slight  Increase  In  sight.  The 
1942  requirements  for  mUltary  uses  alone 
are  now  put  at  1,600,000,000  pounds,  with 
nothing  aUowed  for  civilian  requirements. 
I  believe  these  estimates  will  have  to  be 
Increased  again  shortly. 

About  a  month  after  this  assurance.  As- 
slstant  Attorney  General  Arnold  was  argu- 
ing before  the  court  that  the  long  existence 
of  a  monopoly  in  the  aluminum  industry 
had  kept  down  the  capacity  to  produce  this 
metal.  This  view  was  later  also  expressed  by 
Senator  O'Mahonxt  after  studies  by  the 
T.  N.  E.  C.  In  rebuttal,  Mr.  I.  W.  Wilson,  the 
production  vice  president  of  Alcoa,  testified 
In  the  trial  that  Alcoa  was  in  a  position  lO 
supply  the  United  States  Government  "with 
all  the  aluminum  it  wiU  require  for  national 
defense  within  the  next  year."  He  further 
insisted  that  there  would  be  a  substantial 
surplus  for  the  British.  He  also  testified  that 
Alcoa  would  be  able  to  supply  the  needs  for 
1942  as  well  as  for  1941,  and  that  If  require- 
ments should  Increase  after  1942  Alcoa 
would  be  able  to  expand  relatively  simply 
and  easily  to  take  care  of  such  requirements. 
He  added,  on  croKS-examinatlon,  that  this 
was  over  and  above  civilian  requirements. 

Alcoa  was  not  disinterested  in  this  mat- 
ter. It  sought  to  put  off  the  horrible  day 
when  the  monopoly  would  have  to  experience 
some  competition.  On  November  28,  1940. 
the  famous  press  release  was  Issued  to  the 
effect  that  sufficient  capacity  was  available 
to  meet  all  defense  requirements  and  pro- 
vide some  Increase  for  civil  requirements. 
There  is  evidence  before  your  committee  that 
Alcoa  helped  the  O.  P.  M.  to  estimate  what 
these  requirements  would  be.  Again,  when 
In  Decemt>er  1940,  one  of  the  smaller  Cali- 
fornia aircraft  companies  Indicated  that  tt 
had  to  shut  down  because  of  a  shortage  of 
aluminum.  O.  P.  M  Issued  certain  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  there  was  sufficient 
aluminum  capacity.  That  was  6  months 
ago.  Just  about  the  number  of  months  it 
would  have  taken  to  build  an  aluminum 
plant  to  meet  the  imdoubted  shortage. 

Early  this  year  some  of  the  reasons  for 
the  long  delay  and  the  possible  nspoaai- 
bility  of  the  monopolistic  Alcoa  for  it  were 
discussed  by  the  Informal  Cabinet  com- 
mittee on  aluminum.  On  February  11.  I 
suggested  to  the  committee:  First,  that  the 
O.  P.  M.  be  asked  to  estimate  a  top  flgtire  qt 
aluminum  capacity  needs  by  months  for  the 
next  3  or  more  years;  secondly,  that  all  com- 
petitive processes  should  be  examined  at  once 
on  a  commercial  pilot  plant  basis;  thirdly 
that  competitive  production  of  magnesium, 
as  well  as  the  use  of  this  metal  by  fabricators, 
should  be  encouraged;  fotirthly,  that  the 
Government  should  curb  the  profits  of  Alcoa. 
either  by  building  Government-owned  plants 
or  by  the  purchase  of  Alcoa's  output  on  • 
cost-plus  basis. 

On  February  4,  In  reply  to  a  request  from 
O.  P.  M.  for  an  additional  65,000  kUowatts 
of  Bonneville  power  for  Alcoa,  on  top  of 
162,500  kilowatts  already  contracted  for,  X 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  |  the  Fedena  OoTernment  collected  $328,000.-  |  many  and  diverse  problems  arising  in 
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pointed  out  that  this  would  amount  to  fo\ir- 
flfthfl  ef  BonnevUle'a  then  Installed  capacity, 
and  that  therefore  the  request  ran  counter 
to  basic  pollciea  set  up  In  the  Bonneville 
•ct.  I  laid  that  defense  needs  would  gov- 
•m  my  actions,  and  I  also  brought  up  the 
possibility  of  allocating  this  power  to  com- 
petitors of  Alcoa.  The  possibility  of  mag- 
nesium deTelopment.  for  magnesium  is  it- 
self a  competitor  of  aluminum,  was  sug- 
gested. The  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion thereafter  entered  Into  power  contracts 
with  the  Reynolds  Metals  Co..  equal  to  that 
requested  for  Alcoa,  for  the  production  of 
aluminum. 

In  March.  «hen  we  complied  with  a  re- 
quest by  O.  P.  M.  officials  that  we  give  Alcoa 
another  20.000  kilowatts  for  operatmg  its  pots 
at  Vancouver  beyond  their  normally  rated 
capacity,  we  were  told  that  this  would  be 
enoxigh  power  In  that  area  for  Alcoa. 

A  month  later  we  were  again  asked  to  aUot 
S5.000  kilowatu  of  additional  power  for  the 
Aluminxxm  Co.  of  America.  This  was  to  be 
Included  in  a  program  of  200.000.000  pounds 
additional.  At  thU  time  it  was  obvious 
that  the  plans  provided  for  an  amount 
far  short  of  whst  would  be  needed,  and 
I  replied  that  we  would  insist  that  new  re- 
quirements l>e  met  by  planu  built  by  the 
Government.  It  was  evident  that  unless 
this  were  done  we  would  continue  to  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Aluminum  Co.s  apparent 
purpoM  to  continue  expansion  on  a  piece- 


In  May  of  this  year  the  O.  P.  M.  finally 
raised  Its  sights  to  l.fiOO.OOO.OOO  pounds, 
which.  I  am  sure,  will  be  raised  to  2  billions 
within  another  few  months.  Yet  on  May 
14  the  senior  vice  president  of  Alcoa  told  your 
committee  that  there  was  plenty  of  alumi- 
num for  national  defense  on  the  day  he  was 
testifying.  That  is  a  statement  which  was 
as  incorrect  then  as  It  Is  Incorrect  to  date. 
Personally.  I  think  that  this  statement  betrays 
either  incompetence  or  self-interest,  both  of 
which  are  dangerous  to  our  program  of  na- 
tional defense.  The  Government  Is  assum- 
ing almost  all  of  the  risk  Inherent  in  our 
rapidly  expanding  aluminum  production  It 
ts  guaranteeing  the  market.  It  will  take 
everything  that  anybody  can  produce.  It  Is 
putting  up.  at  Its  own  expense,  huge  gen- 
erating faculties  which  It  wUl  have  on  its 
hands  at  the  end  of  the  emergency  unless 
the  Nation  continues  to  expand  as  I,  ap- 
parently unlike  the  Aluminum  Co..  hope 
that  it  will.  The  Government  Is  putting 
up  the  money  for  the  aluminum  reduc- 
tion plants.  It  Is  also  paying  the  manage- 
ment for  operating  them.  It  could  hardly 
do  more.  In  the  BonnevlUe-Orand  Coulee 
service  area  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
expects  to  have  generating  and  transmls'^lon 
facilities  costing  some  $70,000,000.  devoted  to 
the  production  of  aluminum  by  the  end  of 
1942.  That  will  make  poaslble  approximately 
SAO.000.000  pounds  of  aluminum  per  year  In 
that  one  area  alcne. 

There  Is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  net  to  take  a  fool's  risk  with  the 

. people's  money.     I  do   not   believe  that   we 

should  invest  all  of  this  money  for  nutlcnal- 
defense  ptirposes  and  end  up  either  by  treat- 
ing the  Northwest  as  a  colony  or  by  making 
•  Christmas  present  of  all  of  oxir  expensive 
facilities   to  the   Aluminum   Co. 

I  have  discussed  these  matters  with  the 
Tarlous  Government  clBcials  who  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  arranging  leases  for  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned plants.  I  have  taken  the  po- 
sition that  In  the  matter  of  price  policy  the 
Nation  has  a  great  Interest  In  aluminum.  I 
am  told  that  ingot  aluminum  has  cost  less 
than  10  cents  per  pound  to  produce  at  times 
when  It  sold  for  even  more  than  the  present 
price  of  17  cents.  Its  price  has  tieen  manipu- 
lated up  and  down  in  the  past  by  the  mo- 
tK>pcly  for  Its  own  purposes.  This  great 
differential  between  cost  and  sales  price  Is  a 
heavy  expextte  to  us.  If  the  price  of  alumi- 
num wv  reduced  even  2  cents   a  pound, 


which  would  still  allow  the  cnormoxis  profit 
of  5  cents  a  pound,  we  would  save  *'H2.C00.000 
annually  based  on  the  present  estimates  of 
demand.  Moreover,  as  a  result  of  the  high- 
price  policy  aluminum  has  not  come  Into 
the  general  Industrial  use  that  It  should,  and 
If  the  price  stays  high  it  will  not  come  Into 
such  general  use.  It  is  to  the  Interest  of  the 
Nation  to  have  low-cost  aluminum  that  will 
assure  the  continued  use  of  cheap  electric 
power  and  the  operation  of  faarlcatlng 
plants. 

A  second  factor  to  which  I  have  called  at- 
tention Is  the  necessity  for  the  Immediate 
training  of  adequate  personnel  to  manage 
all  of  the  new  plants  that  are  being  built  or 
contemplated.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  Gov- 
ernment U  without  any  real  assurance  that 
the  defense  plants  will  be  run  efBciently  or 
that  we  wUl  be  able  to  expand  even  further, 
as  will  be  necessary  without  any  doubt.  In 
our  power  contracts  we  insist,  of  course,  that 
the  companies  begin  building  so  as  to  be 
ready  by  the  time  that  the  power  is  produced. 
It  would  seem  essential  that  the  companies 
which  are  to  manage  the  reduction  plants 
gviarantee  also  that  tried  personnel  will  be 
available  at  that  time. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  although  It 
Is  both  desirable  and  necessary  that  alumi- 
num reduction-plants  be  located  in  the 
Northwest  near  available  sources  of  public 
power,  this  location  would  place  a  heavy  bur- 
den upon  the  Nation  unless  fabricating 
plants  were  also  located  in  that  region.  At 
the  present  time,  alumina  produced  from 
bauxite  is  shipped  from  Mobile  and  East  St. 
Louis  to  the  Northwest;  it  is  there  reduced  to 
pig  aluminum;  the  pig  aluminum  Is  then 
transported  to  fabricating  plants  in  the 
East;  the  fabricated  metal  Is  then  sent  back 
In  huge  quantities  to  the  Pacific  coast — and 
ev?n  to  the  Northwest  itself — for  airplane 
manufacture.  This  shuttle  system  Is  obvi- 
ously expensive.  More  important,  it  adds  a 
terrific  burden  to  our  critically  overladen 
transportation  system.  The  wastefulness  tol- 
erated in  peacetime  cannot  now  be  afforded, 
either  In  the  conduct  of  business  or  of  pri- 
vate  affairs. 

We  must  economize,  and  economy  is  no- 
where more  necessary  or  more  greatly  possi- 
ble than  In  the  use  of  our  transportation 
facilities.  While  we  are  proceeding  to  carry 
out  a  program  to  Increase  our  available 
transportation  facilities,  a  course  of  action 
which  I  recommended  more  than  a  year  ago 
but  which  defense  ofHcials  then  deemed  un- 
necessary, we  must  also  take  vigorous  action 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  taking  metals  and 
materials  on  Joyrides  back  and  forth  across 
the   country. 

I  understand  that  additional  fabricating 
plants  for  aluminum  are  needed,  and  it 
seems  to  me  essential  that  prompt  action  be 
taken  to  locate  sufficient  of  these  plants  in 
the  Northwest  to  process  the  ingots  produced 
in  that  region,  thereby  avoiding  these  long 
cross  hauls. 

A  con«|ntration  of  aluminum-manufac- 
turing plants  in  the  Northwest  would  te 
disastrous  for  that  region  unless  there  is 
assurance  that  the  aluminum  companies  will 
not  consider  themselves  as  transient  aliens. 
but  will  plan  to  stay  in  that  area,  and  locate 
fabricating  plants  there.  Reduction  plants 
use  few  men  and  add  little  to  community 
wealth.  Fabricating  plants  use  more  men 
and  would  become  part  of  that  growing  re- 
gion. For  the  aluminum  companies  to  use 
the  cheap  power  now  available  there,  and 
then  close  down  and  move  out  would  bo 
denying  to  the  Northwest  the  great  oppor- 
tunities it  now  has  to  secure  other  diversified 
defense  industries  which  would  use  the 
power  advantageously  now.  and  which,  be- 
cause of  their  use  of  native  raw  materials, 
would  also  build  up  the  community  by  stay- 
ing there.  I  know  that  the  people  of  the 
Northwest  are  eager  to  heln  in  the  national- 


defense  effort,  but  I  am  sure  that  neither 
they  nor  the  Congress  would  care  to  see  this 
region  receive  least-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment. This  Is  not  to  ask  that  the  Northwest 
be  relieved  of  all  risk,  as  the  aluminum  com- 
panies are  being  relieved  of  It,  but  only  that 
It  not  be  called  upon  to  take  all  of  the 
losses. 

Finally,  I  do  not  think  It  desirable  that 
we,  however  unwillingly,  should  create  a  sit- 
uation which  would  be  a  further  aid  to 
monopoly.  As  I  have  pointed  out  to  the 
Office  of  Production  Management,  the  power 
produced  by  the  public  money  Invested  In 
Bonneville  was  e.xpressly  restricted  by  the 
Congress  to  prevent  a  monopolization  of  its 
use.  Monopoly  may  be  even  more  dangerous 
in  dangerous  times  than  It  Is  In  normal  times. 
Ovir  whole  defense  effort  becomes  dependent 
upon  the  skill,  resourcefulness,  and  devotion 
to  the  public  welfare  of  a  few  Individuals  who 
own  and  control  the  monopoly.  These  have 
not  been  subjected  to  the  spur  of  competition. 
Their  whole  effort  has  been,  not  to  improve 
their  skills,  but  to  retain  and  protect  the 
processes  which  are  the  key  to  their  indus- 
trial control.  Further,  these  few  Individuals 
may  operate  on  the  theory  that  their  primary 
duty  is  as  trustees  for  their  stockholders. 
They  may  believe  that  there  is  a  basic  conflict 
between  the  supposed  interests  of  these  stock- 
holders in  limiting  facilities  and  production, 
thus  keeping  up  prices,  and  the  interest  of 
the  Government  in  Increasing  production. 

We  will  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  ground  If 
our  present  plans  are  so  devised  that  the  re- 
duction plants  that  the  Government  Is  now 
building  can  be  bought  by  only  one  big  and 
wealthy  company.  In  such  an  event  it  may 
buy  them  up  at  Junk  prices  that  will  result  in 
heavy  losses  to  the  Government.  It  may 
even  do  this  for  the  purpose  of  closing  them 
down,  thus  keeping  them  out  of  competition. 
Throughout  its  existence,  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America  has  bought  out  or  hampered  by 
all  means  in  its  power,  every  formidable  com- 
petitor that  ever  threatened  It. 

If  the  aluminum  plants,  established  and 
approved  by  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement and  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation, 
are  few,  and  so  of  gigantic  size,  it  will  be 
Impossible  for  average  men  or  corporations 
either  to  stay  In  or  go  into  the  aluminum 
business  at  the  end  of  the  emergency.  I 
would  regret  to  see  any  such  policy  estab- 
lished by  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation;  I 
would  be  apprehensive  of  the  results  of 
such  a  policy.  Large  units  might  well  mean 
the  end  of  the  development  of  the  light 
metal  Industry  In  the  Northwest.  On  the 
other  hand,  smaller  plants  would  certainly 
be  a  great  stimulation  to  it.  if  they  were 
competitively  employed  after  the  emergency. 
At  several  conferences  held  regarding  the 
problem  of  securing  the  additional  alumi- 
num capacity  necessary  to  the  defense  pro- 
gram, it  was  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
more  serfous  delays  would  be  caused  by  the 
difficulty  of  securing  equipment  for  the  plants. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  Defense  Plant  Cor- 
poration should  immediately  order  such  of 
this  equipment  as  is  standard  and  would 
be  necessary  in  any  aluminum  enterprise, 
no  matter  who  operated  it  or  where.  I 
hope  that  this  suggestion  Is  being  followed. 
The  same  procedure  should  be  adopted  with 
respect  to  the  additional  power  generators 
that  will  be  required  in  connection  with  this 
and  similar  programs. 

You  may  be  Interested  to  learn  that  I  have 
instructed  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  study  raw 
materials  other  than  bauxite  and  other 
processes  for  making  aluminum,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  use  of  domestic  raw 
materials.  One  of  these  has  already  been 
thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Bureau, 
which  has  reported  that  it  Is  economically 
feasible  to  make  aluminum  out  of  It.  I 
refer  to  alunlte.  which  Is  fotind  In  the 
States  of  Utah  and  Waiihlngton.  I  am  told 
that  the  process  to  make  aluminum  out  of 
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alunlte  will  also  be  available  to  make  It  out 
of  aluminous  clays.  I  have  urged  that  a 
full-sized  commercial  operation  of  this  proc- 
ess be  financed  by  the  Government.  This 
matter  Is  still  pending  at  O.  P.  M.  On  ac- 
count of  the  present  shipping  emergency, 
prudence  would  dictate  that  we  make  use  of 
local  materials  whenever  possible. 

At  some  later  time  I  should  like  to  discuss 
the  development  In  the  defense  program  of 
the  whole  area  west  of  the  Mississippi.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  has  been  somewhat  neglected, 
not  by  Intent  of  the  responsible  agencies,  not 
exactly  by  oversight,  but  by  the  policy  of  al- 
lowing existing  companies  to  concentrate  in 
the  East  if  they  so  desire.  I  have  heard  that, 
instead  of  moving  plants  out  West,  some  east- 
em  companies  have  bought  up  heavy  ma- 
chinery In  the  Middle  West  and  shipped  It 
East.  This  comes  close  to  looting  that  part 
of  the  country  of  its  sources  of  possible  wealth 
Instead  of  calling  upon  it  for  the  share  of  de- 
fense work  that  would  naturally  go  to  it. 
More  Important  still,  If  serious  curtailments 
of  our  imports  of  minerals  from  overseas 
should  occur,  the  rapid  imlneral  and  indus- 
trial development  of  the  West  would  become 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  us.  We  would 
find  that  the  battle  of  the  West  was  as  im- 
portant to  xis  as  the  battle  of  the  Atlantic. 

Otir  best  Information  1$  that  for  some  time 
Germany  has  been  actively  moving  not  only 
great  factories  but  whole  towns.  The  Nazis 
have  learned  that  a  wider  dissemination  of 
vital  sources  of  war  materials  minimizes  the 
danger  of  bombing  attacks  from  the  air.  It 
would  be  heartening  if  we  could  anticipate 
the  future  in  this  regard  and  thus  avoid  a 
possible  necessary  decentralization  of  our  in- 
dustrial plants  later  when  It  may  have  to  be 
done  under  abnormal  conditions  at  tremen- 
dous expense. 


A  Troubled  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERRON  PEARSON 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 


Tuesday,  June  17, 1941 


LETTER  FROM  J.  B.  TIGRETT,  PRESIDENT 
GULF.  MOBILE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  CO. 


Mr.  PEARSON.  M|r.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  grahted  me  on  yester- 
day, I  am  submitting  a  letter  received 
from  a  student  of  industrial  and  labor 
relations  which  I  Lhirik  voices  the  senti- 
ments of  many  people  in  America  who 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  attitude 
of  some  of  the  so-called  labor  leaders  in 
Industries  engaged  in  manufacturing 
vital  materials  for  our  national  defense. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Gulf,  Mobile  it  Ohio  Railroad  Co.. 

Jackson,  Tenn, 
Hen.  Heeron  C.  Pearson, 
-House  oj  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Hereon:  Like  other  Americans 
all  over  the  land,  I  an  troubled.  All  my 
life  I  have  taken  for  granted  the  patriotic 
unity  and.  therefore,  power  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  never  occurred  to  me  to 
fear  that  this  Nation  would  not.  at  any 
time,  have  a  leadership  which  could,  in  a 
crisis,  develop  our  human  and  material  re- 
sources Into  an  impregnable  defense. 


During  the  past  week  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly frightened  for  my  country. 
Within  the  past  year  or  two  I  have  had 
occasion  to  be  thrilled  by  the  bold  declara- 
tions of  our  President  as  he  condemned 
greed  and  deceit  and  Inhumanity  and  re- 
ligious persecution.  His  assurances  of  aid 
to  those  helpless  and  suffering  people  who 
have  been  the  blameless  victims  of  the 
Hitler  blight  have  had  my  approval  and 
have  aroused  by  pride.  But  our  boastful 
faith  In  these  assurances  Is  being  given 
a  set-back  by  the  transpiring  happenings 
in  our  homeland. 

It  Is  not  the  Lindberghs  about  whom  we 
have  to  he  concerned,  but  it  Is  the  Indiffer- 
ence of  our  Government  to  the  spirit  of  de- 
fiance of  the  Lewises  and  the  Bridgeses  and 
others   of   that   character. 

If  our  own  citizenship  becomes  dismayed 
when  we  find  that  the  leadership  of  this 
Nation  seems  to  admit  Its  Impotency  In 
handling  an  Industrial  element  whch  puts 
spoils  before  patriotism,  then  how  can  we 
expect  a  mghty  war  machine  like  that 
of  Germany  to  be  Impressed  by  our  warn- 
ings? 

I  am  not  Intending  to  criticize  the  la- 
borer. My  sympathies  lie  largely  in  his 
direction  But  when  a  so-called  labor  leader 
becomes  mightier  than  the  Government.  It 
Is  high  time  for  all  of  us  to  tremble.  When 
It  becomes  necessary  for  the  people  of  this 
country  to  send  representatives  to  New 
York  to  consult  one  man  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  may  have  fuel  with  which  to  keep 
our  defense  Industries  running,  there  surely 
must  be  something  wrong  either  with  us  as 
a  people   or  with  our   leaders. 

When  it  Is  possible  for  a  so-called  labor 
leader  to  announce  In  public  print  (C.  I.  O. 
News,  AprU  14),  "we  defeated  the  combined 
eflorts  of  the  police,  the  courts,  the  em- 
ployers, and  Washington  to  break  the  strike 
and  we  won  a  real  victory,"  then  the  day 
has  arrived,  not  for  Hitler  to  be  frightened 
but  for  us  who  have  regarded  this  Nation 
as  the  sanctuary  for  those  who  are  law 
abiding  no  matter  whether  they  are  rich 
or   poor. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that 
I  have  no  material  interest  of  any  kind 
which  would  Cause  me  to  write  a  letter  like 
this  and  I  am  no  better  patriot  than  mil- 
lions of  others  but,  I  repeate  again,  I  am 
troubled. 

Sincerely, 

I.    B.    TlCRETT. 


XNOLANO 


Cardinal  Newman**  Prophecy  of  the 
Downfall  of  the  British  Empire — Poem 
By  the  Late  Cardinal  John  Henry  New- 
man, Entitled  ''England"  Is  the  Most 
Significant  Prophecy  Ever  Presented  In 
Our  Generation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  19.  1941 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  poem  entitled  "England," 
by  the  late  Cardinal  John  Henry  Newman, 
written  as  he  sailed  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  In  1832,  13  years  before  he  became  a 
convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church: 


Tyre  of  the  West,  and  glorying  in  the  name 

More  than  in  Faith's  pure  fame! 

Oh.  trust  not  crafty  fort  nor  rock  renown'd 

Earn'd  upon  hostile  grouna: 

Wielding  Trade's  master-keys  at  thy  proud 

wlU 
To  lock  or  loose  Its  waters.  England!  trust  not 

stlU. 

Dread    thine    own    power  I    Since    haughty 

Babel's  prime. 
High  towers  have  been  man's  crime. 
Since  her  hoar  age.  when  the  huge  moat  Uj 

bare. 
Strongholds  have  been  man's  snare. 
Thy  nest  is  In  the  crags;  ah,  refuge  frail! 
Mad   counsel   in   its  hour,  or  traitors,   wHl 

prevaU. 

He  who  scann'd  Sodom  for  His  righteous  men 

Still  spares  thee  for  thy  ten; 

But,  should  vain  tongues  the  Bride  of  Heaven 

defy. 
He  win  not  pass  thee  by; 
For,  as  earth's  kings  welcome  their  spotless 

guest, 
So  gives  He  them  by  turn,  to  suffer  or  be 

blest. 

TTiis  singular  prophecy,  written  by  an 
Englishman,  predicting  the  destruction  ol 
the  British  Empire,  should  prove  a  warn- 
ing to  the  leaders  of  the  totalitarian 
philosophy  that  their  cruel  policy  of 
crushing  minority  groups  and  subjecting 
free  nations  to  their  iron  will  Is  one  that 
taunts  divine  Justice.  The  day  of  reckon- 
ing will  come  for  Hitler,  for  Mussolini, 
and  for  Stalin,  as  it  hss  come  to  the 
forces  of  imperialism  who  have  for  over 
350  years  dominated  most  of  the  world's 
territory  and  most  of  her  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  war  is  a  man-made  In- 
stitution. War  in  the  vernacular  of  today 
Is  a  "racket."  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  its  conduct  the  past 
few  years  has  helped  perpetuate  this 
war  "racket."  Witness  the  sale  of  Ameri- 
can scrap  iron  to  Japan  to  be  processed 
into  cannon  to  fight  the  Chinese,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  loaned  the  Govern- 
ment of  China  millions  of  dollars  to 
fight  the  people  of  Japan.  Witness  the 
conduct  of  this  Government  a  few 
months  ago  in  loaning  money  to  the 
Government  of  stricken  Finland  to  fight 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  then  selling  to 
the  Soviet  Union  oil  and  gasoline  to 
service  their  bombers  to  kill  the  Finns. 
Witness  the  Government  consenting  to 
American  capital  controlling  the  rich  oil 
fields  of  Brazil,  and  selling  oil  to  the 
Government  of  Japan,  who  in  turn  sell 
the  same  product  to  the  Axis  Powers  now 
at  war.  Witness  the  recent  purchase  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
Russian  gold  at  $35  an  ounce  which 
l3  processed  in  the  Soviet  Union  at  less 
than  $4  an  ounce. 

In  the  face  of  these  disclosures  It  is 
time  to  take  Inventory  of  the  war  hys- 
teria, and  the  war  mongers  who  are 
pressing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  Congress,  or  an  unde- 
clared war  by  the  Executive.  God  for- 
bid that  our  beloved  country  should  once 
more  be  throw  into  the  blood  business 
of  Europe.  Instead  of  taking  steps  to 
involve  us  In  a  foreign  war,  the  United 
States,  In  my  judgment,  should  lead  In 
a  move  for  world  peace  and  join  with 
the  head  of  Christendom,  His  Holiness, 
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Pope  Plus  xn.  and  the  other  religious 
leaden  of  the  world  who  are  seeking  to 
establish  peace  and  a  permanent  social 
order. 

We  were  told  that  our  participation  in 
the  last  World  War  was  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.  We  paid  a 
tremendous  price  in  blood  and  treasure 
and  are  still  paying  a  colossa'  price  for 
our  share  to  that  war.  We  turned  from 
a  creditor  Nation  to  a  debtor  Nation  and 
Inherited  the  world's  worst  depression, 
because  of  our  participation  in  the  last 
World  War. 

We  witnessed  the  shattering  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  Idealism,  when  the  treaty 
makers  at  Versailles  scrapped  his  14 
points  for  world  peace.  It  is  reported 
In  the  autobiography  of  Lincoln  Steffens 
that  President  Wilson  was  actually  spat 
upon  by  a  delegate  to  that  treaty-making 
conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Versaillea  Treaty  was 
doomed  to  failure  from  the  begtoning 
bj  the  delegates  to  that  so-called  peace 
conference  who  shut  the  door  against 
Christ  and  His  teachtogs.  and  like  a  lot 
of  brigands  proceeded  to  cut  up  the  spoils 
of  war,  the  real  estate  of  a  large  iwrtion 
of  the  world. 

Clemenceau.  after  the  treaty  was 
signed,  said  It  was  good  for  seven  more 
wars.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  hypocritical  as  it  was.  Great 
Britain  had  a  mandate  to  protect  the 
sovereignty  of  Czechoslovakia,  Poland. 
and  most  of  the  Balkan  States.  It  is 
now  history  that  Britain  not  only  failed 
to  aid  the  government  of  Czechoslovakia 
l>ut  was  a  partner  with  Hitler  in  the  ap- 
peasement program  that  destroyed  that 
republic.  It  is  now  history  that  Great 
Britain  failed  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  the 
defenseless  people  of  Poland,  when  they 
were  brutally  attacked  by  Hitler  a  few 
months  after  Munich.  Although  but  550 
miles  aw£ty  from  Berlin .  Britain's  sole 
contribution  to  the  stricken  people  of 
Poland  was  the  showering  of  pamphlets 
from  her  bombers  ovei  the  German 
Capitol.  It  Is  also  history  that  after 
Hitler  had  seized  the  western  part  of 
Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  con- 
cluded the  rap>e  of  Poland  on  the  eastern 
front,  Chamberlain,  then  the  premier  of 
Great  Britain,  rose  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  blessed  the  rape  of  Poland  by 
the  comorunistic  hordes  of  the  Soviet 
government. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  history  that  Great 
Britato  did  desert  Belgium.  Prance,  and 
in  later  days  Greece  and  Yugoslavia. 
When  these  nations  were  putting  forth  a 
feeble  effort  to  drive  back  the  Nazi  pan- 
ser  divisions  the  world  was  told  of  the 
glorious  retreat  at  Dunkirk.  History  will 
disclose  what  the  people  of  France  and 
Belgium  thought  of  that  glorious  retreat. 

In  the  United  States  today  through 
every  conceivable  method  of  propaganda 
which  utilizes  the  radio,  press,  pulpit,  and 
motion- picture  screen,  the  agents  of 
Great  Brttato  and  some  misinformed 
Americans  are  demanding,  not  request- 
ing, our  boys  l>e  sent  at  once  to  die  in  the 
tilth  and  disease  of  the  war  trenches  of 
Europe.  Despite  the  fact  we  have  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Britain  billions  of  dol- 
lars, in  addition  to  the  ships  we  furnished 
and  the  implements  of  war  we  are  build- 


tog  for  her,  there  is  clamorous  insist- 
ence our  boys  be  sent  to  Martinique, 
Dakar,  and  to  the  Azores,  stepping 
stones  to  actual  warfare,  once  we  be- 
come involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why.  in  God's  name,  must 
we  every  25  years  send  our  boys — the 
sons  and  grandsons  of  Polish,  Irish,  Eng- 
lish, German,  Belgian,  Greek,  Italian, 
Russian.  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia, 
French,  Spanish,  and  other  heritage — to 
fight  the  eternal  wars  of  Europe  that 
have  raged  almost  incessantly  for  the 
past  2,000  years?  The  immigrant  parents 
and  grandparents  of  these  American 
boys  came  to  the  United  States  to  seek 
asylum  and  to  escape  the  economic  op- 
pression and  militarism  of  Europe.  They 
are  all  loyal  citizens  determined  their 
sons  will  not  be  sent  over  3,000  miles  of 
stormy  waters  to  repeat  the  mistake  we 
made  back  in  1917.  These  people  are 
loyal  and  their  sons  are  loyal.  They  will 
die  for  the  defense  of  this  country. 
Unanimously  they  favor  a  strong  defense 
program  for  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  from  any  invasion,  but  they  are 
resolved  if  they  must  die  to  warfare  to 
die  on  the  sacred  soil  of  this  free  Re- 
public, and  not  on  any  foreign  battle- 
field. 

Cmr  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  poor 
people  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  victims 
of  these  man-made  wars — wars  that  are 
only  beneficial  to  the  world-trade  grab- 
bers and  the  international  bankers  who 
furnish  the  sinews.  Our  Government 
has  embarked  on  a  policy  of  extended  aid 
to  certain  countries  involved  in  war  by 
supplying  munitions,  battleships,  air 
bombers,  poison  gas,  tanks,  and  other  in- 
struments of  destruction.  All  of  this  is 
costly  to  our  taxpayers,  but  this  material 
aid,  no  matter  what  it  is.  If  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, can  always  be  replaced.  The 
thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  we  cannot 
replace  the  broken  bodies  of  our  Ameri- 
can boys  who  may  be  called  upon  to  fight 
In  another  foreign  war. 

I  sincerely  believe  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  had  this  in  mind  when 
he  solemnly  promised  the  American  peo- 
ple that  their  bo3^  would  not  be  sent  into 
foreign  battlefield.^.  May  God  give  him 
strength  to  keep  that  promise.  The  ful- 
fillment of  such  a  sacred  pledge  will  cause 
him  to  go  down  In  history  as  one  of  the 
greatest  men  who  ever  lived.  The  failure 
to  keep  that  solemn  obligation  will  cause 
history  to  record  him  as  an  abject  failure 
and  a  leader  who  generations  yet  un- 
born will  look  upon  with  disdain  and  con- 
tempt. 

The  warnmg  of  Cardinal  Newman  ex- 
pressed in  the  poem  I  include  in  these 
remarks  should  not  go  unheeded.  John 
Henry  Newman  is  conceded  by  all  stu- 
dents of  history  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  characters  that  ever 
lived.  Every  reference  to  his  career  dis- 
cerned in  his  writings  and  in  his  poetry 
clearly  indicates  he  possessed  a  very  un- 
usual and  remarkable  mind. 

We  are  a  young  Republic  and,  save  the 
Swiss  Government,  the  only  true  democ- 
racy, despite  our  weaknesses  existing  to- 
day. We  have  no  imperialistic  designs. 
We  only  ask  to  be  left  alone.  We  should 
not  impose  our  will  upon  other  nations. 
If  the  people  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  de- 


cide to  conduct  their  parliamentary 
meetings  in  tree  tops,  or  swing  from  limb 
to  hmb,  that  should  be  their  prerogative. 
Our  danger  Is  not  from  some  man-made 
dictator  across  the  sea;  our  danger  is 
from  the  subversive  groups  within  this 
country  who  have  failed  to  take  appraisal 
of  the  greatness  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Unpatriotically  they  are  pro- 
moting intolerance  and  discord  within 
our  gates.  In  some  instances  they  as- 
sume we  are  unable  to  carry  on  alone, 
that  we  should  aline  ourselves  with  a 
new  international  order  called  Union 
Now,  to  be  dominated  by  the  English- 
speaking  people  of  the  world.  Every  his- 
torian knows  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ple of  the  world  are  in  the  minority  and 
cannot,  if  they  so  desired,  impose  their 
wilt  upon  any  group  of  people. 

We  trust  no  historian  of  Cardir.al  New- 
man's type  in  the  future  will  ever  be  able 
to  prophesy  the  downfall  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  because  of  disregard 
of  the  civil  liberties  of  her  people,  nor  her 
failure  to  extend  at  all  times  the  protec- 
tion and  blessing  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Throughout  the  world  Cardinal  New- 
man is  best  known  as  the  author  of  Lead, 
Kindly  Light,  the  beautiful  spiritual 
poem  sung  frequently  at  funerals  and 
memorial  services.  The  "night  is  dark" 
for  much  of  the  world  today.  It  will  not 
be  dark  for  the  United  States  of  America 
if  we  keep  out  of  foreign  wars. 

Lead.  Kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom. 

Lead  Thou  me  on! 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home — 

Lead  Thou  me  on! 
Keep  Thou  my  feet;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene, — one  step  enough  for  me. 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  pray'd  that  Thou 

Shouldst  lead  mu  on. 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path;  but  new 

Lead  Thou  me  on! 
I  loved  the  garish  day,  and,  spite  of  fears. 
Pride  ruled  my  will;  remember  not  past  years. 

So  long  Thy  power  bath  blest  me,  sure  It  still 

Will  lead  me  on. 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent.  tlU 

The  night  is  gone; 
And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile. 


Would  It  Be  Fair  to  Increase  the  Federal 
Tax  on  Gasoline  If  the  Taxes  on  Non- 
essential Items  Are  Not  Increased? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  19.  1941 


Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
mtods  of  some  is  the  conviction  that  the 
proposed  increases  in  the  Federal  tax 
rates  on  certato  nonessential  commodi- 
ties should  not  be  enacted.  If  there  is 
basis  for  such  a  conviction,  then  certainly 
the  conclusion  that  there  should  be  no 
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further  Increase  in  the  Federal  gasoline 
tax  must  also  be  accepted.  If  any  non- 
essential item  Is  considered  already  to  be 
bearing  its  full  burden  of  taxation,  then 
a  necessary  commodity  such  as  gasoline, 
which  bears  an  exceptionally  dispropor- 
tionate tax  burden,  definitely  should  not 
be  requested  to  assume  an  additional  tax 
weight. 

The  economics  of  taxation  embrace  as 
part  of  their  fundamental  principles  a 
specific  distinction  between  essentials 
and  nonessentials  as  tax  subjects.  This 
distinction  generally  is  used  to  justify  the 
Imposition  of  heavier  tax  rates  on  such 
nonessentials. 

The  taxation  of  the  consumption  of 
nonessentials  and  luxuries  for  revenue 
purposes  generally  is  recognized  as  justi- 
fiable, even  if  It;'esults  In  the  curtailment 
of  such  consumption.  The  curtailment 
of  such  consumption  can  do  little  harm, 
and  sometimes  it  actually  may  do  some 
good  as  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  taxation  of 
such  items  did  not  result  in  a  curtailment 
of  consumption,  then  the  consumer  would 
not  be  in  a  position  to  complain,  because 
the  tax  may  be  avoided  without  great 
sacrifice. 

Consumption  of  nonessential  goods  is 
regarded  as  evidence  of  an  ability  to  sup- 
port government  substantially  according 
to  the  degree  to  which  these  commodities 
are  consumed.  It  is  accepted  generally 
that  a  substantial  percentage  of  what  a 
consumer  spends  for  such  commodities 
should  go  to  the  support  of  government, 
even  though  the  consumer's  income  is  not 
sufiBcient  to  purchase  other  articles  which 
are  regarded  as  necessities. 

No  matter  to  what  extent  such  com- 
modities are  now  being  consumed,  they 
do  not  possess  the  characteristics  of  ne- 
cessities and  accordingly  they  are  the 
proper  objects  of  heavy  tax  rates.  The 
revenue  yield  from  the  taxation  of  these 
goods  is  suflBciently  high  and  stable  to 
make  them  important  items  in  the  gov- 
ernmental fiscal  structure. 

Consequently,  if  there  is  a  disposition 
to  retain  the  prevailing  tax  rates  on  cer- 
tain nonessential  items  to  refrain  frwn 
enacting  the  proposals  to  increase  these 
rates  which  now  are  being  considered  by 
Congress,  then  certainly  there  is  more 
reason  to  take  the  same  stand  In  regard 
to  the  proposed  Increase  in  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  automobile 
was  owned  primarily  by  the  well-to-do, 
the  motor  fuel  used  to  operate  vehicles 
was  a  luxury  and  an  appropriate  subject 
for  taxation  at  reasonable  rates.  Today, 
however,  the  automobile  is  owned  and 
operated  by  millions  in  the  lower-income 
groups  as  an  essential  part  of  their  every- 
day living  habits.  Now,  in  countless  in- 
stances, the  use  of  motor  fuel  to  operate 
the  farm  tractor  or  the  family  automo- 
bile cccuples  a  place  among  the  everyday 
necessities  of  life,  ranking  close  after 
such  things  as  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

Surveys  conducted  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  United  States  Public  Roads 
Administration  reveal  that  55  percent  of 
the  gasoline  consumed  in  passenger-car 
travel  Is  used  strictly  for  business  pur- 
poses—family and  commercial.  Mer- 
chants, farmers,  and  traveling  salesmen 


are  but  a  few  of  the  classes  of  motor- 
vehicle  operators  that  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  their  vehicles  for  a  livelihood. 
Moreover,  motor  trucks  account  for  ap- 
proximately one-quarter  of  all  the  motor 
fuel  consimied  in  this  country  to  provide 
the  Nation  with  the  superior  economies 
and  fiexibillty  of  highway  transport. 

In  connection  with  the  national- 
defense  program,  the  use  of  gasoline  has 
become  wholly  indispensable.  Probably 
the  best  example  of  the  importance  of 
gasoline  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  the 
shortage  of  housing  and  labor  in  centers 
engaged  in  the  production  of  vital  de- 
fense materials  has  required  the  assem- 
bly of  skilled  workers  from  outside  areas. 
Transportation  of  these  workers  to  their 
jobs  has  been  facilitated  by  the  private 
automobile  to  a  degree  possible  by  no 
other  means.  Cases  are  known  of  work- 
ers driving  back  and  forth  to  work  daily 
on  a  round  trip  taking  4  hours. 

Expenditures  foi  gasoline  long  ago 
shed  the  characteristics  that  made  them 
appropriate  subjects  for  taxation  as  non- 
essential expenditures.  The  operation 
of  motor  vehicles  now  is  an  essential 
factor  in  the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  and 
the  Nation's  families,  and  the  gasoline 
used  to  operate  these  vehicles  must  be 
distinguished  clearly  from  the  consump- 
tion of  nonessential  goods  and  luxuries 
for  purposes  of  taxation. 

The  combined  Federal.  State,  and 
local  taxes  on  gasoline,  averaged  for  the 
Nation,  represented  a  sales  tax  of  nearly 
50  percent  at  the  start  of  the  current 
year.  Yet  the  tax  burden  on  this  neces- 
sity approaches  that  on  practically  any 
nonessential  commodity  in  general  use. 
Furthermore,  the  various  taxes  on  gaso- 
line in  1940  produced  $1,150,000,000  in 
revenue  to  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.  This  amount  exceeded  the 
revenue  produced  by  sj)ecial  sales  taxes 
on  any  other  commodity. 

If  the  Congress  considers  further  In- 
creases in  the  Federal  taxes  on  any  non- 
essential item  inadvisable  and  yet  fails 
to  grant  the  proposed  increase  in  the 
Federal  tax  on  gasoline  the  same  con- 
sideration, then  not  only  would  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  sound  and  equi- 
table taxation  be  violated,  but  the  com- 
mon sense  of  tax  justice  would  be 
disregarded. 


The  Oil  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  KHODS  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  19.  1941 


LETTER  OP  HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTT,  OP 
RHODE  ISLAND.  TO  GEN.  RUSSELL  MAX- 
WELL, EXPORT  CXJNTROL  ADIUNISTRA- 
TOB 


Mr.    FOGARTY.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
people  of  my  district  are  aroused  over  the 


conflicting  stories  which  are  appearing  in 
the  papers  concerning  the  oil  situation. 
We  have  the  prospect  of  rationing  of  gas- 
oline and  the  more  serious  prospect  of 
not  having  sufficient  fuel  oil  to  heat  the 
homes  of  people  in  the  East  next  winter. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  confronted  with 
the  picture  of  oil  being  shipped  to  Japan 
in  Increasing  amounts,  and  not  all  this 
oil  goes  from  the  west  coast.  Just  the 
other  day  an  attempt  was  made  to  ship 
a  quarter  of  a  million  gallons  from  the 
East  where  the  shortage  is  supposed  to 
exist. 

Our  Nation  aids  China  in  Its  war  with 
Japan  and  at  the  same  time  supplies 
Japan  with  the  lifeblood  of  her  war 
machine. 

The  people  demand  to  know  why.  I 
believe  we,  as  Members  of  this  Congress, 
have  a  right  to  an  explanation.  The 
people  of  the  Nation  will  not  make  sacri- 
fices unless  they  know  there  is  to  be  some 
tangible  result  achieved  because  of  those 
sacrifices.  If  this  help  to  Japan  is  by 
way  of  appea.sement.  then  It  is  pursuing 
a  policy  which  has  been  proven  a  failure 
on  many,  many  occasions.  If  it  is  a  per- 
mit to  allow  the  Oil  Trusts  to  pile  up  huge 
profits,  then  we  have  no  right  to  ask  the 
ordinary  man  to  make  sacrifices  which 
not  only  deprive  him  of  the  pleasure  to 
which  he  and  his  family  are  entitled,  but 
by  refusing  him  adequate  fuel  for  his 
home  endanger  his  health  and  the  health 
of  his  children. 

Because  I  am  anxious  to  learn  the  an- 
swer to  this  problem  I  have  addressed  a 
letter  to  Gen.  Russell  Maxwell,  the  Export 
Control  Administrator,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

June  18,  1941. 
Oen.  Russell  Maxwell, 

Export  Control  Administrator, 
Department  of  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Genekal  Maxwell  :  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly alarmed  over  the  oil  situation, 
particularly  as  it  affects  the  consumption  of 
gasoline  and  luel  oil  In  the  New  England 
States.  The  prospect  of  •'gasollneless  Sun- 
days" this  summer  and  lack  of  adequate 
beat  in  New  England  homes  next  winter 
I  find  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  constant 
flow  of  oil  and  gasoline  to  Japan,  an  avowed 
partner  of  Hitler  and  an  associate  of  Hitler 
who  has  sworn  to  do  all  in  Ita  power  to 
to  further  the  dictators'  cause. 

The  newspapers  have  carried  the  story  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey's  agree- 
ment to  sell  additlotud  supplies  to  Japan. 
This  agreement  it  was  reported,  had  been 
"negotiated  with  the  full  knowledge"  of  this 
Government.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
this  oil  and  gasoline  Is  carried  to  Japan  in 
tankers  of  Panama  registry.  They  are  tank- 
ers owned  by  a  Panamanian  corporation 
which  is  owned  solely  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

"Gasless  Sundays"  mean  loes  of  the  great 
vacation  business  which  Is  New  England's, 
and.  further,  mean  that  the  men  who  work 
on  national  defense  In  our  factories  and  on 
construction  jobs  are  deprived  of  their  out- 
ings with  their  families  on  the  only  day  of 
leisvire  they  have.  "Cold  homes"  mean  cold 
hearts  toward  those  responsible. 

We  plead  for  unity  and  cooperation,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  we  tell  our  people  they 
must  suffer  uncalled-for  hardships  while 
the  oU  companies  pile  up  proflU  by  sup- 
plying fuel  to  a  war  machine  which  some 
day  may  drown  ovir  sons  m  a  sea  of  blood. 
The  people  whom  I  represent  demand  fair 
treatment.     I  want  to  urge  strongly  upon 
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70U  that  tto«  way  to  Boanntee  that  f *tr  pUy 
and  the  unity  of  ipint  which  la  wo  neoMMry 
now  u  to  use  your  authority  to  present 
thew  thipmenia  of  oil  to  Japan.  We  can 
then  haTe  these  "Panama"  tankers  available 
lor  the  delivery  of  oU  to  the  eaatern  seaboard. 
Sincerely  youra. 

jomm  M.  rooABTT.  M.  C. 


If  a  Japaaesc-Amcricma  War  Ii 
MolT — Gcrmaa-JapaBCsc  Conflktt  of 
iBlcrctt— PoinU  of  Harmony  Betweea 
the  UmIo4  State*  and  Japan— tlie 
Pkilippiacs  an  Asset  to  tke  United 
States  ^^__ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or  MICHTCAN 

ZM  im  BOUSK  OF  RKFRESSNTATIVEa 


Thursday,  June  12.  1941 


KXCSRPT8  PROM  SPKBCH  OP  JX7DOE  JOHN 
W.  HAU8S£RMANM 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lenve  to  eartend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcoko.  I  include  the  salient  parts  of  a 
speech  delivered  recently  by  the  Honor- 
able John  W.  Haussermann  before  the 
Bar  Association  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Judge  Haussermann  is  the  leading 
American  citizen  In  the  Philippines,  a 
gold  and  chrome  miner,  a  lawyer  and  for- 
mer Army  officer,  and  well  beloved  by  the 
Filipino  people  as  a  civic  leader,  an  em- 
ployer of  labor,  and  as  an  American  who 
has  a  great  faith  in  their  ability  and 
posslbUiUes. 

Knowing  Judge  Haussermann  person- 
ally. I  wish  to  state  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  he  is  not  only  a  patriotic 
American,  but  he  is  a  man  of  great  intel- 
lectual abUlty.  a  brilliant  lawyer,  a  very 
eloquent  public  speaker,  and  a  consistent 
fighter  for  right.  Justice,  and  square 
dealing. 

Judge  Haussermann's  able  and  timely 
speech  follows: 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of 
•ddreaslng  this  audience  of  lawyers  and  their 
Xrlenda.  It  la  many  years  ago  since  I 
narched  forth  from  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati Law  School.  I  went  West  and 
•topped  In  Kansas  where  I  hung  up  my 
ahlngle  and  talked  politics  for  mental  dl- 
T«rslon.  When  the  Spanish -American  War 
broke  out  In  1808  I  answered  President  Mc- 
Klnley's  caU  for  volunteers  and  became  an 
oOcer  tn  the  celebrated  Twentieth  Kansas. 
My  outfit  landed  In  the  Philippines  about  41 
years  ago  and  was  mustered  out  a  few  years 
after.  Kver  since  then  I  have  cast  my  lot  In 
that  country  and  lU  good  people. 

numro  lotaltt  am  cooraaATioN 

I  have  Juat  returned  from  the  Philippines 
In  my  y«urty  trip  to  the  United  States.  The 
lint  thing  I  want  to  report  to  my  country- 
inen  la  that  in  these  times  of  emergency  the 
PlUplno  people,  led  by  their  leaders,  are  with 
the  United  Sutea  100  percent  in  any  even- 
tuality. Including  war,  which  w«  may  havt  to 


face.     President  Manuel  Quezon  In  a  mea- 
•aga  to   the  Philippine  National  Assembly. 

said: 

-The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
embarked  upon  a  program  of  national  de- 
fense which,  we  earnestly  hope,  includes  the 
Philippines;  for  the  defense  of  our  country 
remains  primarUy  the  responslblUty  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  as  It  should  be.  be- 
cause so  long  as  we  are  under  the  American 
flag  it  rests  exclusively  with  the  United 
States  and  not  with  us,  to  determine  whether 
we  shall  be  at  peace  or  at  war.  The  Filipino 
people,  dealroua  of  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  In  the  execution  of  this  de- 
fense program,  are  ready  to  bear  their  fuU 
share  of  that  responsibility.  To  this  end  I 
have  assured  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  that 
the  entire  Philippines— its  manpower  and 
material  resources— are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
United  States  in  the  present  emergency. 

Thfire  are  18.000  000  people  in  the  Philip- 
pines. They  are  a  positive  asset  to  us.  They 
could  be  a  serUDus  problem  to  an  enemy  In  the 
Orient.  The  FUlpino  is  a  good  fighter  and  is 
never  a  quitter.  We  Americans  found  that 
out  by  experience.  I  cannot  overstress  his 
loyalty  to  the  United  States.  That  loyalty  Is 
based  on  hte  gratitude  to  our  country  and  on 
hU  love  for  his  own  country,  whose  safety  and 
prosperity  he  knows  are  bound  up  with  the 
United  States.  It  Is  our  duty  to  stand  by  him 
and  with  hUn.  The  PhUippines  are  under  our 
flag  and  are  a  part  of  our  national  domain. 
We  are  going  to  defend  them  with  all  our  re- 
sources. The  Federal  Government  has  so  de- 
clared In  so  many  words,  and  I  am  sure  the 

American  people  are  back  of  our  Government 

In  that  stand  and  determination. 

OWJTSSt  PaKPAXATIOHS 

Already  the  American  forces  In  the  Philip- 
pines are  being  remforced  and  placed  on  a 
war  footing.  The  PhUlppine  forces  are  being 
coordinated  for  service  under  our  flag.  Prep- 
arations are  going  on  in  every  possible  sector. 
The  spirit  of  good  will  and  cooperation  that 
has  existed  for  a  long  time  between  Americans 
and  Filipinos  is  reaching  Its  climax  In  the 
face  of  a  common  danger.  We  all  hope  that 
war  does  not  come,  but  If  It  does  come,  the 
Phlllpplnea  are  fit  and  ready  to  do  its  part 
shoulder  to  shovUder  with  the  United  States. 

The  Far  East  Is  In  a  state  of  extreme  vmcer- 
tainly.  I  assume  you  want  me  to  talk  of  that 
part  of  the  globe  to  describe  the  theater  in 
which  our  country  may  have  to  play.  That 
region  comprehends  Japan,  east  Asia,  Includ- 
ing China,  Manchuria,  and  Korea,  the  British 
colonies  of  Hoi«  Kong  and  Malaya,  in  which 
Singapore  Is  situated,  the  PhUippines.  Thai- 
land (Siam),  French  Indo-Chlna.  Borneo,  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  a  myriad  of  isles 
and  atolls  that  cover  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 
They  have  a  total  population  of  some 
650.000,000.  or  five  times  as  many  as  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States.  Often  India  and 
Bimna  are  included  In  the  term  "Far  East," 
and  with  them  the  region  would  have  mere 
than  1.000.000.000  Inhabitants,  or  roughly 
one-half  of  the  entire  population  cf  the  earth. 
We  are  concerned,  therefore,  with  enormous 
hordes  of  peoples  when  we  deal  with  the  Far 
East. 

Is  a  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  Iramlnent?  Can  that  war  be  averted 
honorably?  Is  there  a  sound  reason  for  that 
war?  These  are  questions  that  peoples  on 
both  sides  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  asking 
with  increasing  anxiety. 

Today  we  are  facing  a  condition  and  not 
a  thecry.  Last  September  Japan  became  a 
member  of  the  Axis  alliance.  That  alliance 
Is  directed  against  the  United  States.  We 
are  not  concerned  now  why  that  alliance  was 
created.  All  that  matters  U  that  It  exists 
and  that  It  Is  against  our  country.  There- 
fore, we  have  no  choice  but  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  gage  of  battle  when  offered. 


•00,000.000  rtOTLM  TO  B  WITH  AMZaiCA 

In  the  event  of  war  with  Japan  we  shall 
be  aaeoclated  with  at  least  600,000,000  people 
In  the  Far  East,  three-fourths  of  whom,  the 
Chinese,  are  already  fighting  the  Japanese. 
With    our    expanding    Navy    conducting    a 
blockade   and   attacking   operations   on   the 
east  of  Japan  and  a  well-equipped  Chinese 
army  of  10.000.000  on  her  western  side,  and 
the  Philippine,  Javanese,  British,  and  other 
forces  on  the  south,  and  our  air  bombers 
operating    from    the    Aleutian    Islands    and 
Alaska  on  the  north,  we  have  good  reasons 
to  be  optimistic  as  to  the  outcome  of  that 
struggle.     We   can   localize   the   fighting    In 
the  Far  East  and   keep  the  war  from  our 
mainland.     That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
It  is  strategically  wise  to  have  fortified  out- 
posts as  far  removed  from  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent  as  possible. 

The  myth  of  Japanese  invincibility  baa 
been  shattered  by  the  Chinese  and  the 
Japanese  soldier  today  holds  no  terrors  to 
any  other  far  eastern  soldier.  Japan's  man- 
power and  material  resources  have  been 
heavily  depleted  by  4  years  of  disastrous 
war  with  China,  which  has  proved  uncon- 
querable. With  no  real  gains  to  show  for 
these  sacrifices.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
morale  of  the  Japanese  people  has  not  suf- 
fered, even  admitting  that  the  Japanese  are 
Intensely  patriotic.  After  all,  the  Japanese 
are  people,  too,  and  they  are  human  like  the 
rest  of  us. 

But  the  weakening  of  Japan  Is  not  the 
reason  for  America's  determination  to  meet 
Japan  In  war  If  necessary.  The  reason  Is 
more  basic  and  deep-seated.  It  Is,  as  I 
take  It,  that  Japan  has  been  for  years  be- 
ing more  or  less  warlike  toward  the  United 
States  In  words  and  deeds.  America's  rea- 
scnableneas  and  conslderateness  have  been 
interpreted  by  the  Japanese  as  signs  of  fear, 
guilt,  or  lack  of  decision.  From  this  mis- 
taken conception  has  sprung  the  Japanese 
readiness  to  disregard  American  rights,  ter- 
rorize American  citizens,  and  hurl  chal- 
lenges on  America  In  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son. Obviously  such  a  course  mvist  stop 
sometime,  and  we  have  decided  to  stop  U 
now. 

PSACK   PBDTRABLE    TO    WAK,    BTTT      •       •       • 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  not  being  war- 
like myself.  I  am  merely  saying  what  needs 
be  said.  I  am  describing  the  realities  of  the 
situation  as  they  exist  today.  My  preference 
Is  for  peace  and  friendship  with  Japan.  I 
know  Japan  can  have  the  friendship  of  our 
country  if  she  chooses  that  alternative  to 
war.  We  have  not  been  at  war  with  Japan 
In  all  our  history,  and  we  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  perpetuate  that  magnificent 
record.  I  say  it  is  not  too  late  to  avert  a 
Japanese -American  war.  Both  sides,  I  ven- 
ture to  believe,  would  welcome  the  contin- 
uation of  peace.  Such  peace  could  be  main- 
tained with  honor  to  both  sides  If  each  side 
is  willing  to  be  reaaonable  and  make  adjust- 
ments. And  such  peace  would  be  the  cor- 
nerstone of  a  general  peace  around  the  rim 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

There  are  many  good  people  In  Japan  who 
desire  no  war  with  America  and  prefer  the 
amity,  the  trade,  and  the  good  opinion  of 
the  American  people.  They  are  among  the 
most  substantial  Japanese  citizens,  the  liber- 
als, and  the  most  enlightened.  They  are  pa- 
triotic Japanese,  loving  their  country  Intense- 
ly and  Intelligently  and  sacrificlally.  They 
and  their  American  counterparts  understand 
each  other's  language  and  comprehend  each 
other's  good  intentions.  But  unfortunately 
a  peculiar  situation  obtains  In  Japan  where 
the  militarists  and  martinets  exert  a  domi- 
nating Influence  upon  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment and  people.  They,  backed  by  the  Jap- 
anese armed  forces  and  superpatrlots.  are 
often  the  authors  of  Japan's  foreign  policies 
which  have  broxight  that  cotintry  nothing 
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but  woes  and  wars.  Here  again  we  must 
face  a  condition  and  not  a  theory,  and  much 
as  we  may  have  to  disappoint  the  peace- 
loving  and  liberal-minded  people  of  Japan, 
we  are  compelled  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
^he  militarists  and  the  martinets  with  the 
same  Implements  with  which  the  challenge  is 
given. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  let  me  emphasize 
the  fact  that  in  my  opinion  there  are  infin- 
itely more  reasons  for  America  and  Japan 
to  be  at  peace  with  each  other  than  for  them 
to  be  at  war.  1  wish  also  to  give  it  as  my 
Judgment  that  there  are  many  points  of  har- 
mony between  America  and  Japan  as  there 
are  many  points  of  conflict  between  Japan 
and  Germany. 

CERMAN-JAPAKTSK  CONrUCTS  Or  INTEKESTS 

Let  me  set  forth  a  three-sided  exposition 
of  the  Interests  of  the  United  States,  Japan, 
and  Germany  today  and  prove  that  a  Jap- 
anese-American cooperation  has  more  reason 
to  be  than  a  Japanese-German  one. 

First.  In  the  field  of  commerce,  the  United 
States  has  much  more  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
markets  to  Japan  than  Germany  could  ever 
hope  to  have.  This  fact  is  so  overwhelm- 
ingly clear  that  it  admits  of  no  discussion. 

Second.  America  has  Investment  capital  to 
export  which  Japan  needs  and  wants,  while 
Germany  has  none. 

Third.  Germany  Is  so  distantly  located  that 
she  cannot  be  of  direct  military  aid  to  Japan 
In  a  war  in  the  Pacific. 

Fourth.  Germany  today  wants  the  Ameri- 
can Fleet  out  of  the  Atlantic  and  In  the 
Pacific,  while  Japan  does  not  want  it  In  the 
latter  ocean  bearing  down  on  the  Japanese 
mainland  and  Islands. 

Fifth.  While  the  United  States  does  not 
have  plans  to  expand  territorially  In  the  Par 
East,  Germany.  If  she  won  in  Europe,  or  pre- 
vailed by  a  stalemate,  or  by  a  negotiated  peace, 
would  mo6t  probably  come  as  a  colonial  power 
to  the  Far  East  whence  Japan  drove  her  out 
as  an  enemy  in  the  last  World  War.  German 
economic  planners  know  that  Europe  needs 
tropical  raw  materials. 

Although  they  would  admit  the  correctness 
of  this  exposition,  the  Japanese  would  assert 
at  once  that  America  is  violating  her  neu- 
trality and  aiding  China.  Japan's  enemy,  thus 
making  this  coimtry  practically  an  ally  of 
China.  The  reply  to  this,  it  seems  to  me.  is 
what  I  have  already  said,  namel;,  that  Japan 
has  afBllated  herself  In  &n  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  with  Germany  and  Italy  di- 
rected against  the  United  States  So  in  help- 
ing China  the  United  States  is  really  acting 
In  defense  of  herself  against  a  possible  and 
probable  Japanese  belligerency.  That  is  an 
act  of  anticipation  that  Is  encompassed  In  a 
rational  and  reasonable  interpretation  of  the 
right  of  self-defense  and  self-preservation. 

JAPAN'S  COMPLAINT  AGAINST  AMERICA 

One  of  the  favorite  complaints  of  the  Japa- 
nese against  the  United  States  is  that  our 
Government  is  trying  to  press  her  down  and 
prevent  her  from  expanding  and  developing. 
Nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth.  As  I  un- 
derstand It,  all  our  Government  desires  Japan 
to  do  is  to  respect  American  rights,  live  up  to 
her  plighted  word,  and  quit  attributing  igno- 
ble motives  to  our  government  and  people. 
This  country  Is  willing  at  all  times  to  do  as 
much  toward  Japan  and  our  record  on  that 
score  would  bear  Inspection. 

Our  Government,  in  measured  statements 
given  by  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull, 
has  made  It  plain  that  it  looks  with  dis- 
favor In  this  modern  day  and  age  on  a 
country  conquering  another  by  force  for 
the  purpose  of  foisting  its  economic  and 
political  dominion.  But  the  United  States 
ia  not  stopping  Japan  or  any  other  coim- 
try from  peacefully  concluding  treaties,  ar- 
rangements, or  agreements  with  any  coun- 
try to  promote  her  own  Interests.    America 


would  violate  an  Inherent  right  of  Inde- 
pendent nationhood  If  she  were  to  do 
otherwise.  Japan  has  been  exercising  that 
right.  Recently  she  signed  a  comprehensive 
treaty  with  Thailand,  presumably  with 
Thailand's  volimtary  consent.  She  Is  try- 
ing to  obtain  a  trade  convention  with  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  but  In  this  case 
press  reports  have  It  that  Japan  Is  hlgh- 
pressurlng  those  unwilling  Holland  posses- 
sions. She  Is  also  out  to  negotiate  treaties 
or  agreements  with  other  countries  In  the 
Far  East,  It  seems  to  me  that  Japan  will 
suceed  or  fall  In  this  enterprise  as  she  em- 
ploys peaceful  or  warlike  means  and  whether 
she  has  plans  of  proposals  advantageous  to 
the  other  party. 

JAPAN'S    PLAN    or    EXPANSION 

Japan's  major  plan  of  economic  and  po- 
litical expansion  is  called  the  Greater  East 
Asia  Co-Prosperity  Sphere.  It  will  operate 
in  what  the  Japanese  call  Oceania  which, 
according  to  the  Japanese  Vlce-Minlster  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Includes  the  entire  Far 
East,  Hawaii,  and  New  Zealand.  The  plan 
consists  In  the  creation  of  a  gigantic  eco- 
nomic unit  with  Japan  at  the  center  of  It 
and  the  other  countries  of  the  Far  East 
fiimishlng  the  raw  materials  and  common 
labor  In  a  colossal  program  of  industrializa- 
tion. Heavy  industries  as  well  as  other  in- 
dustries will  be  established  in  Japan  proper 
The  management  will  be  Japanese.  The 
better -paid  positions  will  go  to  Japanese. 
And  naturally  the  greater  slice  of  returns 
and  profits  will  go  to  Japan.  The  other 
cooperating  countries  will  get  the  lowest 
prices  for  their  raw  materials  and  for  their 
labor  and  they  will  return  their  earnings  to 
Japan  In  payment  for  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. This  has  always  been  the  case  be- 
tween two  countries  with  similar  economic 
relations. 

The  acceptance  of  this  Japanese  plan  of 
egocentric  economy  depends,  of  cotirse,  on 
the  countries  Invited  and  on  the  nature 
of  the  invitation  and  how  it  Is  extended. 
A  polite  Invitation  handed  by  an  admiral  or 
a  general  may  be  hard  to  refuse. 

CaZATEX  BAST  ASU  CO-PROSPZaiTT   MEANING 

The  Japanese  co-prosperity  program  would 
eliminate  world  competition  In  the  raw  ma- 
terials produced  by  the  participating  coun- 
tries. By  a  process  of  exchange  and  credit 
management  it  is  conceivable  that  Japanese 
manufactures  would  be  about  the  only  for- 
eign goods  that  these  countries  could  pur- 
chase. The  treaty  negotiated  recently  be- 
tween Japan  and  Indo-Chlna  has  many  of 
the  earmarks  of  the  system  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed. 

How  shall  we  meet  this  situation,  this 
coming  competition  in  the  International 
movement  of  goods?  My  deliberate  answer 
Is  for  our  country  and  other  Interested 
countries  to  study  the  problem  presented 
objectively  and  try  to  formulate  a  program 
designed  to  give  more  advantages  to  other 
countries  than  the  Japanese  offer.  The  ex- 
pedient is  as  simple  as  that,  but.  as  you 
see  it  Is  very  fundamental  and  rests  on 
mutual  advantage  and  mutual  well-being. 
The  peoples  of  Asia,  like  the  Japanese  and 
the  rest  of  us.  are  people  too  and  are  am- 
bitious to  achieve  progress  and  prosperity. 
The  day  of  exploitation  Is  gone,  and  I  hope, 
gone  forever. 

The  world  significance  of  the  Japanese 
Greater  East  Asia  Co-Prosperity  Sphere  is 
Just  dawning  on  a  few  people.  The  Japa- 
nese formula  of  production  Is  high  tech- 
nological efficiency  and  cheap  Intelligent  la- 
bor. With  the  vast  and  varied  mineral, 
agricultural,  labor,  and  other  resources  of 
the  Far  East.  Japan  would  become  the  most 
formidable  economic  factor  In  the  world. 
She  would  be  In  a  position  to  capture  much 
of  the  world  trade,  dominate  the  ocean  lanea. 


and  pull  dovim  the  standard  of  living  of 
every  worklngman  anyvihere  and  everywhere 
who  produces  something  for'  exportation 
Certainly  the  Japanese  have  struck  upon 
a  grandiose  Idea  of  achieving  economic  and 
political  greatness  and  naturally  she  must 
expect  difficulties  In  the  process.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  they  are  embarking  upon  a  plan 
that  is  altogether  too  big  and  ambitious  for 
practical  accomplishment  and  it  Is  conceiv- 
able that  It  may  contain  the  seeds  of  Ita 
own  destruction. 

•  •  •  •  • 

PHIUPPtNXS    AN    ASSET    TO    AMXSICA 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  shall  now  revert 
to  the  Philippines  as  the  climax  of  my  speech. 
It  Is  a  happier  and  brighter  story.  It  Is  the 
grand  epic  of  a  coimtry  crossing  an  ocean 
and  establishing  her  Institutions  of  liberty, 
progress,  and  equal  opportunity  among  an 
alien  people  and  succeeding  in  that  noble 
mission  In  a  great  vray  for  the  glory  of  Amer- 
ica, the  upliftment  of  the  Phlllpplnea  and 
the  emulation  of  a  world  that  has  grown 
cruel  and  cynical.  That  Is  the  American 
record  and  It  belongs  to  the  unwritten  chapter 
of  glory  that  explains  the  American  dream. 

The  object  lesson  of  Philippine  progress  la 
the  most  pow^erful  single  factor  In  elevat- 
ing the  standard  of  living,  the  outlook,  and 
the  hope  of  the  hundreds  of  mllllona  of  peo- 
ples In  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 

Today  the  Filipinos,  under  our  flag,  have 
self-government,  self-respect,  protection  from 
foreign  aggression,  and  freedom  for  self-Im- 
provement. 

They  have  a  constitution  written  by  them- 
selves, a  president  and  legislators  elected  by 
themselves,  an  army  and  civil  service  manned 
by  themselves,  courts  officered  by  themselves, 
and  policies  fashioned  and  worked  out  by 
themselves 

Until  1946  America  Is  sovereign  in  the 
Philippines.  That  Is  the  year  when  the 
Philippines  will  become  completely  independ- 
ent. But  that  event  could  be  postponed  by 
act  of  our  Ooveriunent  agreed  to  by  the 
Filipino  people.  There  is  a  rising  sentiment 
among  the  Filipinos  In  favor  of  postpone- 
ment of  Independence.  International  Inse- 
curity, economic  considerations  and  the 
realization  that  there  is  already  freedom, 
liberty,  and  self-government  are  among  the 
reasons  responsible  for  that  sentiment. 

PLEA  POB  ATO  TO  PHILIPPINES 

I  am  making  the  plea  to  our  Government 
and  people  that  they  give  every  aid  and  sup- 
port to  the  Philippines,  especially  at  the 
present  time.  The  Filipinos  are  with  us  and 
loyal  to  us.  They  are  cooperating  with  ua 
In  the  existing  emergency.  They  are  willing 
and  eager  to  follow  us. 

I  am  sure  that  while  America  is  extend- 
ing all  sorts  of  assistance  to  foreign  coun- 
tries the  Philippines  is  privileged  to  ask  and 
suggest  that  certain  things  be  done  to  pre- 
serve the  economic  strength  and  the  na- 
tional morale  of  the  Filipino  people. 

Financial  aid  should  be  extended;  Philip- 
pine products  should  be  furnished  adequate 
shipping  facilities;  Filipinos  should  be  per- 
mitted to  charter  American  ships;  exF>ort 
taxea  on  Philippine  products  sent  to  the 
United  States  should  be  abolished  com- 
pletely: the  relatively  small  Philipplna 
bonded  debt  should  not  be  made  the  baals 
to  restrict  Philippine  agriculture  and  com- 
n^erce;  and.  lastly.  Fillplnoe  should  be  made 
to  feel  that  we  are  with  them  as  they  are 
with  lu  particularly  m  these  anxious  and 
critical  times. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  don't  know  what 
the  morrow  may  bring,  but  whatever  It  may 
be  we  of  America  and  ol  the  Philippines  are 
prepared  to  uphold  the  American  flag  to 
the  last  syllable  of  our  strength,  enthusiasm, 
and  love  of  country. 
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HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

DC  THB  HOUaS  OP  RKPRCSENTATIV2S 


Left  Coatmne  aB^  Expand  Our  So-Called 
ShelterbeU  Pregram 


Thursday.  June  19.  1941 


BSSOLCnON     ADOPTKD    BY     THB    PRO- 
PKLLER  CLUB  OF  TH»  UNITED  8TATBS 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  Include  a  reBoluticn  passed  re- 
cently by  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States.  This  resolution  briefly 
but  clearly  sets  forth  12  of  the  many 
reasons  why  legislation  authorizing  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  project  should 
not  be  enacted  at  this  time.  The  resolu- 
tion follows: 

WbereM  tht  proposed  8t.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Project  IB  imneceasary.  uneconomic  and 
miaound.  in  that: 

1.  It  la  not  necessary  for  the  national 
<l«fen>e  and  wlU  not  produce  a  more  proflt- 
ahle  trade  route  between  American  porU. 
a.  It  wUl  result  In  annual  looses  to  Amer- 
ican labor.  Uanaportatlon  and  Industry  of 
ilOO.647.000.  according  to  Government  estl- 
nwtea. 

S.  It  wUl  not  benefit  farmers  because  for- 
eign purchases  and  owners  of  foreign  vessels 
wUl  absorb  any  possible  savings. 
~^  4.  It  wUl  open  up  a  great  Inland  American 
market  to  foreign  tramp  steamers,  thereby 
producing  disastrous  foreign  competition 
with  beneflU  to  few  and  irreparable  Inlury 
to  many. 

5.  Bectrlc  energy  can  be  produced  and  se- 
cured more  economically  and  practically  In 
locallaed  areas  when  needed. 

6.  Actual  cost  of  the  project,  being  esU- 
Biftted  at  »l.iaOA88,000  will  exceed  by  three 
times  the  coat  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

7.  Immediate  utilization  of  such  money  for 
the  Bt  Lawrence  seaway  projert  wlU  divert 
the  money  needed  urgently  in  the  produc- 
tion of  strategic  supplies  and  equipment  for 
national  defense: 

a  It  will  result  in  the  imposition  of  Inor- 
dinate tax  burdens  without  corresponding 
benefits: 

9.  It  will  produce  a  diversion  of  traffic  from 
nulroads.  steamship  Unes.  Inland  waterways 
and*  motortrucks,  and  result  In  unstable 
and  unbalanced  rail,  water,  and  motortruck 

rmts:  _^ 

10.  Hew  dangers  will  be  created  In  navi- 
gating the  proposed  waterway; 

11.  It  wUl  impair  property  and  rental  values 
•a  the  result  of  the  diminution  of  tax  returns 
to  the  Federal  Oovenmient.  States  and  cities. 


la.  It  will  produce  unnecessary  vmemploy- 
meot  and  permanent  detrimental  effects  on 
banking.  Industry,  and  pxirchaslng  power: 
Mow.  therefore,  be  It 

Jtejoioed  b%  the  fropeUer  Club  of  the 
United  Stmtes  end  the  Ameriean  Merchant 
Mmrine  Conference  in  convention  assembled. 
That  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  among 
others,  this  organliatlon  vigorously  opposes 
the  8t.  Lawrence  seaway  project;  and  be  it 
further 

Jlesolved,  Tt^X  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Sutes,  the  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  House  of  HepreeenUtives.  and 
to  all  other  Interested  Individuals  and  groups 
Hakolo  J    Harding. 

Kational  Secreturif. 
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HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

or   OKUIBOMA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  19.  1941 


Mr.    JOHNSON    of    Oklahoma.    Mr. 
Speaker,  very  soon  there  will  be  an  agri- 
cultural committee  conference  report  to 
be  considered  by  this  House.    Included 
in  the  report  will  be  a  very  important 
item  added  by  Senator  George  Norris  in 
the  Senate  to  continue  the  prairie  States 
forest  project,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  shelterbelt  program.    It  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  the  chairman  or  other 
member  of  the  agricultural  subcommit- 
tee on  appropriations  will  move  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment 
which,  if  adopted  and  approved  by  this 
Congress,   will   continue  a   worth-while 
tree-planting   program    that    means   so 
much  to  the  several  prairie  States  of  the 
Midwest  and  South,  including  my  own 
State  of  Oklahoma. 

This  project  from  its  inception  back  in 
1935  has  been  entirely  financed  from  re- 
lief funds  as  a  relief  propect.  This  great 
tree-planting  program  has  been  kicked 
around  from  pillar  to  post  since  its  begin- 
ning. Due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  once 
called  the  shelterbelt  program  and 
someone  suggested  that  a  solid  belt  of 
trees  from  Canada  to  the  border  of  Texas 
be  planted,  there  was  much  opposition  to 
the  program  from  the  beginning.  If, 
however,  there  was  ever  any  such  idea, 
which  the  Forest  Service  assures  me  was 
not  in  fact  ever  contemplated,  the  solid 
belt  idea  has  long  since  been  entirely 
eliminated,  abandoned   and  forgotten. 

Today  the  shelterbelt  consists  of  from 
5    to    7    rows   of    various    varieties   of 
trees  usually  planted  on  the  south  border 
of  the  farmer's  land  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  hot  winds  and  decreasing 
erosion  in  the  several  prairie  States  af- 
fected.   In  Oklahoma  the  program  has 
proved  eminently  successful.    Millions  of 
young  trees  have  been  planted  on  farms 
in  western  and  southwestern  Oklahoma, 
where  farmers  have  signed  agreements 
to  fence,  cultivate,  and  protect  the  so- 
called  shelterbelts.     Despite  5  years  of 
continuous  drought,  until  the  present  sea- 
son, the  trees  have  made  a  marvelous 
growth  and  I  am  advised  that  a  remark- 
ably small  percentage  of  the  trees  planted 
have  died.    I  am  sure  that  the  farmers 
of  Oklahoma,  and  certainly  that  applies 
tr  those  of  other  prairie  States  affected, 
are  tremendously  inurested  in  continu- 
ing this  worth  while  program.    In  a  gen- 
eral way.  let  me  say  that  the  prairie 
States  forestry  project  has  proven  to  be 
a  fully  practical  and  extremely  beneficial 
aid  to  agriculture  in  the  Plains  country. 
This  region  Is  the  source  of  almost  half 
of  the  agricultural  food  products  con- 
sumed by  the  American  pecple.  and  is 
one  of  the  great  markets  for  manufac- 
tured goods. 


The  shelterbelts  make  definite  eco- 
nomic contributions  to  agriculture.  They 
decrease  three  types  of  prevalent  damage 
to  farm  crops — namely,  blowing  out  of 
seed  and  young  ciops,  abrasion  by  soil 
particles,  and  hot  winds.  They  conserve 
the  productive  values  of  the  topsoil  by 
decreasing  wind  erosion:  they  provide  an 
improved  conditior  for  game  and  insec- 
tivorous birds;  and  they  yield  suppUes 
of  fence  posts  and  fuel  wood. 

The  work  has  been  conducted  as  a 
cooperative  undertaking  with  the  farmers 
on  whose  lands  the  shelterbelts  are 
planted.  Counties  and  municipalities 
have  also  contributed  to  the  work. 

The  value  of  all  services  contributed 
at  present  amounts  to  over  40  percent 
of  the  cost  to  the  Government. 

Since  the  project  started  in  1935  there 
has  been  planted  aboui  17,000  miles  of 
shelterbelts  on  about  27.000  farms  in  the 
six  States  of  North  Dakota.  South  Da- 
kota. Nebraska.  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas.       Notwithstanding     the     severe 
drought  which  has  prevailed  up  to  this 
year  since   the   work  began,  there  has 
been,  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago.  a  high 
percentage  of  survival  of  the  trees.    In 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  3.000  miles  of 
shelterbelts  have  been  planted  on  about 
5,000  farms.    Over  30,000,000  trees  have 
been  planted  in  Oklahoma.    Much  of  the 
soil  of  western  Ok.ahoma  where  the  proj- 
ect operates  is  of  a  sandy  nature.    Farm- 
ers and  other  rural  people  are  enthu- 
siastic as  to  the  benefits  obtained  from 
shelterbelts. 

The  Plains  area  is  the  only  region  in 
the  United  States  where  there  is  a  con- 
centration of  counties  which  have  lost 
10  percent  or  more  of  the  population  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  By  improving  living 
conditions  as  well  as  providing  benefits 
to  land  and  crops,  shelterbelts  undoubt- 
edly have  a  definite  effect  on  keeping  peo- 
ple on  the  farms.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  House  will  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  and  not  only  con- 
tinue this  worth-while  program,  but  that 
we  will  take  this  program  off  of  relief 
and  make  it  hereafter  a  definite  part  of 
our  great  agricultural  program. 


Pensions  and  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or   CAUrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  June  19.  1941 


RADIO     ADDRESS     BY     HON.     HARRY     B. 
SHEPPARD,  OP  CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  I  de- 
livered over  the  radio  on  May  23, 1941: 

At  this  time,  as  war  clouds  gather,  there  Is 
grave  danger  that  soiree  of  cur  greatest  do- 
mestic needs  may  be  obscured  by  the  para- 
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mount  problem  of  defense.  If  this  happens, 
a  loss  In  national  morale  Is  likely  to  follow. 
tuBfuaiTi  nou  want  as  wxll  as  ras 
With  this  thought  In  mind,  150  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  Hotise  of  Representatives 
have  gotten  together  behind  a  program  for 
social  security  which.  If  enacted  into  law. 
would  tend  to  encourage  our  people  to  a 
greater  zeal  for  the  naalntenance  of  the 
democracy  we  seek  to  defend;  In  that  defense 
would  be  coupled  with  the  abiding  knowledge 
of  security  from  want  as  well  as  from  fear. 

NONPABTISAN  STEIRINO  COmtTTtTK  Or   150 
CONGKESSMEN 

These  150  Congressmen,  from  all  political 
parties  and  from  all  sections  of  the  Nation. 
have  formed  what  Is  known  as  the  General 
Welfare  Act  steering  committee,  which 
committee  I  have  had  the  honor  to  head  as 
chairman  for  the  last  4  years.  They  have 
all  signed  a  .steering  committee  resolution 
endorsing  the  General  Welfare  Act  (H  R. 
1410)  as  an  amendment  to  the  Social  Se- 
cixrlty  Act,  urging  Its  adoption  by  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress  and  pledging  their 
efforts  m  Its  behalf. 

GRSATXST    GENERAL  PENSION    PROGRESS   IN 
HISTORT 

This  banding  together  of  150  Congressmen 
for  a  single  purpose  represents  the  greatest 
general  pension  progress  In  the  history  of 
America.  I  am  sure,  therefore,  that  you  who 
are  listening  In  will  welcome  a  brief  expla- 
nation of  this  bUl.  Its  provisions,  and  its  pur- 
poses. ! 

GENERAL    WELFARE    ACT   EXPLAINED 

The  General  Welfare  Act,  or  General  Wel- 
fare Act  amendments,  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  was  Introduced  In  Congress  on  January 
6  1941.  by  Hon.  Wiluam  H.  Larrabes,  of 
Indiana  as  H.  R.  1410  It  provides  for  the 
extension  of  the  coverage  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  aU  groups  and  aU  classes  on  the 
basis  of  a  flat  $30  per  month  without  any 
"means  test"  or  "needf;  test,"  such  as  Is  now 
required  under  title  I  of  the  Social  Sectirity 
Act.  This  130  may  b«  augmented  by  earn- 
ings of  not  to  exceed  |15  per  month,  and  the 
various  States  may  supplement  these 
amounts  on  the  basis  of  need,  so  as  to  allow 
those  who  cannot  live  on  the  basic  $30  Fed- 
eral annuity,  »50  per  month  In  the  State  of 
California,  $45  per  month  In  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  lesser  amounts  In  those 
States  not  able  to  carry  such  a  heavy  load. 

ABOLISH    PAtn>EBS'    OATEtS   AND   STATE    RESIDENCE 
REQITIREMENTS 

This  arrangement  would  do  away  with  the 
degrading  paupers'  oaths  in  connection  with 
pensions  and  would  Insure  fair  and  equal 
treatment  to  our  senior  citizens,  no  noatter 
In  which  State  they  happen  to  live.  It 
would  enable  them  to  travel  about  from 
State  to  State  and  hot  be  restrained  by  some 
social-security  regtilation. 

PAT-AS-TOU-CO  BASIS    AS   AGAINST   PENSIONS  ON 
BORROWSD   MONET 

It  would  also  put  pensions  on  a  pay-as- 
ycu-go  basis  and  end  our  present  system  of 
giving  pensions  to  some  of  our  elders  at  the 
expense  of  their  grandchildren.  The  Federal 
Government  now  grants  $20,000,000  per 
month,  or  $240,000,000  per  year,  to  2,000,000 
aged  until  title  I  of  the  Social  Sectirity  Act, 
to  match  State  appropriations  on  a  50-50 
basis.  Every  cent  of  the  Federal  money  thus 
paid  out  is  charged  lo  posterity  as  no  satis- 
factory method  of  financing  the  present  pen- 
sions has  been  worked  out.  We  simply  grant 
them  and  ask  otir  children  and  grandchil- 
dren to  pay  the  bill,  plus  Interest,  to  those 
who  loan  the  money  for  every  day  the  loan 
Is  impaid.  This  is  certainly  not  right,  and  I 
doubt  that  many  of  my  listeners  would  not 
want  to  change  this  system  and  put  pen- 
sions on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 


SXTEND  SOCIAL  B«C0>1T»  ACT  TO  ALL 

By  doing  so  we  would  merely  extend  the 
principles  of  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  all  those  who  have  been  left  out  of 
our  present  annuity  system  btillt  up  on  a 
proper  basis.  Under  this  system  about  one- 
half  of  our  present  population  Is  covered 
by  a  sound  social -security  system  that  will 
eventually  bring  to  each  one,  fortunate 
enough  to  be  covered,  a  proper  retirement 
annuity  of  from  $10  to  $85  per  month. 
This  system,  of  course.  Is  geared  to  pay  rolls 
and  Is  based  upon  the  proposition  that  one 
should  get  In  proportion  to  what  one  pays  In 
during  one's  producing  years.  There  Is 
nothing  wrong  with  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Nor  Is  there  anything  wrong 
with  our  civil-service  retirement  system  or 
our  railroad  retirement  system. 

FAVoamsu  in  social-secoritt  nxLO 

The  only  trouble  Is  that  these  Federal  an- 
nuity systems  are  not  extensive  enough  to 
cover  all  groups  and  all  classes.  Conse- 
quently, a  system  of  gross  favoritism  has 
grown  up  In  America  in  the  social-security 
field.  About  one-half  of  our  people  are  In 
the  category  of  "haves"  and  about  one-half 
are  "have  nots." 

"HAVES" 

The  "haves"  Include  the  following  groups: 
Judges,  certain  Government  workers,  rail- 
road workers,  teachers,  veterans.  Industrial 
workers,  wives  of  Industrial  workers,  children 
of  Industrial  workers,  office  workers,  wives  of 
office  workers,  children  of  office  workers, 
aliens  (since  most  of  our  4,000,000  aliens 
fall  within  the  industrial -worker  category), 
wives  of  aliens,  and  children  of  aliens. 

"HAVE    NOTS" 

The  "have  nots"  Include  the  following 
groups:  Farmers,  farm  laborers,  casual  labor- 
ers, housewives,  domestics,  nurses,  students. 
church  employees.  Institutional  employees, 
many  government  employees,  businessmen, 
professional  men,  the  self-employed,  and  the 
unemployed. 

SOCIAL  8ECU»m  BASED  UPON  EQtnTT 

In  view  of  this  discrimination  In  granting 
annuities  to  half  of  our  people  and  leaving 
the  other  half  out.  the  question  arises  as  to 
whether  we  can  consistently  approve  the 
social-security  program  as  a  whole.  1  say, 
"No,"  that  we  cannot,  and  that  something 
must  be  done  to  equalize  this  situation  The 
only  thing  that  can  be  done,  as  I  see  it.  Is  to 
extend  the  provisions  In  question  to  all  groups 
and  all  classes.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  we 
have  real  social  security  In  America  based 
upon  equity. 

DISCRIMINATION  INCONSISTENT 

The  system  of  discrimination,  wherein  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  match  funds, 
viider  which  the  aged  poor  in  Arkansas  get 
$4  per  month  from  "Uncle  Sam"  as  an  average 
and  the  aged  poor  In  my  Stat^  of  California 
get  $19  per  month  as  an  average  from  the 
Federal  Government,  Is  Inconsistent. 

PENALTT  ON  THRIFT 

We  should  end  the  system  under  which  the 
more  indolent  and  shiftless  a  person  Is  the 
surer  he  Is  of  getting  a  pension  geared  to 
pauperism,  a  system  which  puts  a  penalty  on 
thrift  and  a  premium  on  Indolence  If  a 
person  Is  a  good  citizen  and  acquires  a  home 
we  tell  him,  "You  are  not  eligible  for  a 
pension.  You  have  paid  taxes,  and  you  have 
a  home.  You  will  have  to  get  along  the  best 
way  you  can." 

M(«C     THAN     THREE     BILLIONS     FOR     PENSIONS 
IMPOSSIBLE  NOW 

As  to  a  general  Federal  pension  going 
higher  than  $30  per  month  at  the  present 
time,  this  Is  Impossible.  It  would  require 
$3,000,000,000  more  than  we  are  now  paying 
to  meet  such  a  pension.  I  know,  and  so  do 
the  other  13  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Ap- 
propriation Committee  of   the   House   who 


have  signed  the  G.  W.  A.  Steering  Committee 
resolution,  that  this  Congress  will  not  ap- 
propriate more  than  $3,000,000,000  addlUonal 
for  pensions  under  any  circumstances  during 
the  present  emergency. 

NOT  A  TAX.  Btrr  AN  ANNTJITT  PtnCITTM 

I  feel  that  there  is  a  chance  of  going  to  $30 
per  month  as  a  flat  pension.  Inasmuch  as  the 
tax  to  raise  the  money  for  such  a  flat  pension 
would  not  In  reality  be  considered  as  a  tax 
but  would  be  looked  upon  rather  as  an  an- 
nuity premium  which  all  would  be  glad  to 
pay,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  for  a  re- 
tirement annuity  maturing  at  the  retirement 
age. 

NOT  TAX    PtJRCHASINO    POWER 

Most  of  our  taxes  are  indirect,  and  we  can. 
therefore.  Justify  the  exemption  under  the 
General  Welfare  Act  of  the  first  $80  per 
month  of  gross  Income,  or  $800  per  year. 
cumulative.  We  do  not  want  to  tax  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  small  wage  earner. 
They  woxild  pay.  Indirectly,  as  "passed  on" 
taxes  that  enter  Into  production  costs,  their 
share  of  the  gross  proflt  tax  of  2  percent 
which  we  propose  as  a  method  of  financing 
such  a  pension  system  as  I  have  outlined. 

CROSS-PROFTr   TAX    EXPLAINED 

By  gross  proflt  I  mean  the  total  gross 
Income  of  a  person  or  flrm  less  only  the 
cost  of  the  property  or  commodity  sold  or  of 
Its  component  parts.  The  tax  we  propose  Is 
essentially  a  value-added  tax.  We  never 
tax  a  loss  and  tax  only  the  mark-up  or 
added  value  In  the  case  of  businesses  and 
the  value  received  In  the  case  of  employmenu. 
less,  of  cotirse.  the  basic  exemption  of  the 
first  $80  per  month,  or  $960  per  year.  Such 
a  tax  base  Is  sciund,  will  not  pyramid,  and 
will  yield  a  stable  revenue.  It  has  been 
commended  by  some  of  the  leading  tax  ex- 
perts of  the  Nation,  and  I  feel  that  we  are  on 
sound  ground  in  recommending  it.  We  may 
even  have  to  come  to  It  as  a  means  of 
financing  our  stupendous  defense  program 
as  well  as  financing  such  a  proper  general 
social -security  program  as  I  have  outlined  to 
you  this  evening. 

SIX  Fsrr  OF  congressional  signatures 

In  the  office  of  the  General  Welfare  Fed- 
eration of  America,  945  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C.  there  U  a  brief  3-llne 
steering  committee  resolution  6  feet  long 
bearing  the  actual  signatures  of  150  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  support  of  the  legislative  proposal  I  have 
outlined  to  you.  Additional  Information  as 
to  It  may  be  obtained  from  the  General  Wel- 
fare Federation  or  from  any  of  the  Con- 
gressmen who  have  signed  this  resolution, 
whose  names  are  all  listed  In  the  federation's 
booklet,  which  gives  considerable  valuable 
data  as  to  this  matter  of  social  security  so 
vital  to  all  of  us. 

ALL  SHOULD  BE  INTERESTLU 

I  hope  my  listeners  will  Interest  themselves 
in  It.  If  they  are  Government  workers  who 
are  now  assured  of  economic  security  In  the 
sunset  of  life,  let  them  think  of  the  welfare 
of  those  they  leave  behind.  If  they  are  rail- 
road workers  let  them  give  thought  also  as 
to  what  WlU  become  of  their  dear  ones  if  they 
should  pass  away.  Let  the  others  who  are 
now  covered  by  Federal  social  security  think 
of  those  not  covered  and  do  their  share  to 
help  their  ftllow  men  get  the  same  breaks 
they  have  secured.  Let  us  all  work  toward 
Improving  the  splendid  social-security  system 
we  now  have  under  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  that  its  benefits  will  be  ex- 
tended to  all  of  our  pecple  and  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis. 

COOPERATION    URGED 

Above  all.  keep  In  mind  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  many  problems  that  are  most 
disttirblng.  We  owe  each  other  and  our  Na- 
tion the  titmost  of  cooperation  and  loyalty. 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

or  naciifiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thuriday.  June  19.  1941 


Mr.      PLANNAOAN.    Mr.      Speaker, 
what  I  am  about  to  say  is  spoken  after 
due  reflection.   There  Is  no  emotionalism 
or  hysterl*  in  it.    It  was  instilled  in  me 
durinE  the  impressionable  years  of  my 
life  by  a  man  who  possessed  as  fine  cour- 
age, physical  and  moral,  as  ever  filled 
the  heart  and  soul  of  man,  my  father. 
To  me  my  father,  above  everything  else, 
was  a  great  American.    While  he  never 
laid  claim  to  greatness,  while  he  never 
held  some  high  office  of  state  or  church, 
while  his  voice  never  swayed  the  multi- 
tude and  caused  the  blood  to  curdle  or 
the  heart  beats  to  grow  faster,  while  his 
pen  was  never  engaged  in  writing  some 
learned  treaties,  while  his  mind  never 
piTe  l^rth  to  some  great  thought  that 
rerolutionlzed   society,   while   he   never 
dreamed  through  some  great  invention 
that  played  an  important  .Tart  in  our 
economic  life,  to  me  he  did  somethirig 
greater — he  believed  in  his  Americanism. 
and.  day  by  day.  in  his  humble  way.  he 
had  the  courage  to  live  that  American- 
Ism.     His   Amertcfnism.   among   other 
things,    Included    'the    immortal    pro- 
nouncements contained  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  philosophy 
of  free  goverrunent  as  set  forth  in  the 
Constitution.    He  believed  in  tolerance, 
which  is  the  foundation  stone  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  he  so  lived.    He  believed 
In    the    freedoms — freedom    of    speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  religious  freedom, 
and  he  so  lived.    And  he  believed  the 
acctised  was  entitled  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury,  that  he 
should  be  Informed  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  charge,  that  he  should  be 
confronted  with   the   witnesses   against 
him.  and  that  he  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  prepare  and  present  his 
defense,  and  he  so  lived.    I  believe  in 
these  things,  and  I  have  tried  to  so  live 
as  not  to  belie  my  beliefs.    And  I  know 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  also 
believe  in  these  things  and  try  to  Uve 
them. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  something  happened 
her«  in  the  House  last  Friday,  the  day 
on  which  we  adjourned  over  the  week- 
end, that  really  alarmed  me.  and  since 
L  then  the  spirit  of  my  departed  father  has 
ever  been  present  counseling  me  to  cry 
out  against  that  happening. 

On  last  Thursday  the  gentleman  from 
nUnols  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
emergmcy  relief  appropriation  bill,  while 
the  bill  was  under  consideration  by  the 
Ccttnmlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Uaion,  providing  "that  no 
part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in 
this  act  shaU  be  used  to  pay  the  compen- 
sation of  David  Lasser."  and  by  a  viva 
voce  vote  of  131  to  88  the  amendment 
was  adopted  by  this,  "the  greatest  de- 


liberative body  on  earth."  On  Friday, 
when  the  Committee  finished  its  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  and  reported  it  back 
to  the  House,  a  separate  vote  was  de- 
manded on  the  Dirksen  amendment,  and 
again  "the  greatest  deliberative  body  on 
earth."  by  a  record  vote  of  214  to  114. 
upheld  the  action  of  the  Conunittee  in 
voting  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  ex  parte  star-cham- 
ber proceedirg  that  I  cry  out  against 
shows  that  on  last  Friday  we  failed  to 
live  our  Americanism,  reflects  no  credit 
on  the  House,  and  when  the  bill  reaches 
the  Senate  I  hope  that  this  great  travesty 
upon  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  Constitution  wUl  be  wiped  out  by  the 
elimination  of  this  vicious,  un-American 
amendment. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  Mr.  Lasser.    I  do 
not  know  him.    I  have  never  laid  eyes 
on  him.    I  would  not  know  him  if  I  met 
him  in  the  middle  of  the  big  road.    And 
from  newspaper  reports  and  hearsay  I 
fear  that  there  is  Uttle,  if  anything,  in 
common   between   us.    I   do   not   know 
whether  Mr.   Hunter.   Acting   Commis- 
sioner,  Work    Projects    Administration, 
acted  wisely  or  unwisely  in  giving  him 
employment,  but  knowing  Mr.  Hunter  to 
be  an  honorable  man.  I  am  confident  he 
acted  honestly  and,  until  the  contrary 
is  shown,  I  presume  wisely.    It  is  not 
David  Lasser  the  man  that  I  am  defend- 
ing.   It  is  David  Lasser.  the  American 
citizen  who.  though  perhaps  misguided 
at  times— yes.  if  you  please,  as  I  view 
things,  as  you  view  things,  perhaps  rndi- 
cal  at  times— is  still  an  American  citizen, 
and  by  virtue  of  that  citizenship  entitled 
to  every  right  and  safeguard  that  the 
Constitution    of    this    great    Republic 
throws  around  her  citizeiuy. 

Now.  what  are  the  facts  as  revealed 
by  the  record,  and  upon  which  the  House 
acted?  Ah.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  present 
a  sad  conmientary  upon  democratic 
processes  and  upon  the  acts  of  the  highest 
legislative  body  of  our  Republic  and 
should  bring  a  blush  of  shame  to  the 
cheek  of  every  American. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  who  of- 
fered the  amendment,  prefacing  his  re- 
marks by  the  statement.  "I  find  no  par- 
ticular pride  in  this  kind  of  procedure," 
did  not  even  charge  that  Lasser  was  a 
Coirmiunist.  After  stating  that  Lasser 
was  a  man  of  fine  appearance,  fiuent.  ex- 
tremely able,  a  graduate  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  an  engineer  by 
profession,  he  charged  that  some  years 
ago  Laser  had  made  certain  base  and 
groundless  statements  with  respect  to 
the  membership  of  this  House;  that  he 
had  been  president  of  the  Workers  Al- 
liance, a  questionable  organization,  of 
which  one  Herbert  Benjamin,  an  ad- 
mitted Commimist.  was  secretary:  that 
he  attended  the  twentieth  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  Russian  Revolution; 
and  that  he  was  now  holding  a  position 
with  the  W.  P.  A.  investigating  "condi- 
tions in  private  employment  in  the  tran- 
sition of  W.  P.  A.  workers  to  private 
industry." 

Two  other  members  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  amendment,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. The  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa likewise  did  not  accuse  Lasser  of 
being  a  Communist.    The  burden  of  his 


impeachment  was  that  he  had  been  run- 
ning around  with  the  wrong  crowd;  that 
he  had  been  mixed  up  with  the  Workers 
Alliance,  a  questionable  organization,  and 
had  been  for  a  time  associated  with  one 
Herbert  Benjamin,  an  admitted  Com- 
munist: and  that  he  had  interviewed  Mr. 
Howard  O.  Hunter.  Acting  Commissioner, 
Work  Projects  Administration,  and  made 
complaint  because  Lasser  had  been  given 
employment  and  asked  him  what  he  was 
going  to  do  about  it,  to  which  Mr.  Hunter 
had  replied.  "Nothing."    The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  likewise  objected  to 
the    company    Lasser    had    kept,    and 
charged     the     Workers     Alliance     had 
plotted  to  kidnap  him  if  he  attended 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  post 
office    at   Reading,   but   stated   that   in 
cormection  with  the  matter  Lasser  had 
sent    him    a    telegram    stating    that    if 
there  was  anything  to  the  plot  it  had 
been  engineered  by  a  bunch  of  "hood- 
lums or   stool   pigeons  that   may   have 
been    sent    into    his    organization    by 
reactionaries;"  that  in  connection  with 
the  controversy  over  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania failing  to  take  care  of  those  on 
relief  Lasser  had  led  a  bimch  of  relief 
workers,   in   protest,   to  the   capitol   of 
Pexmsylvania  where  some  of  them  acted 
unseemly;  and  that  he  had  protested  to 
Mr.  Hunter  over  giving  Lasser  employ- 
ment and  was  astonished  when  informed 
by  Mr.  Hunter  that  Lasser  was  rendering 
excellent  service. 

In  opposition  to  the  amendment  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  stated: 

David  Lasser  was  bom  In  Baltimore  In 
1902  He  served  in  the  United  States  Army 
at  the  age  of  17.  and  was  gassed  while  In 
Prance  fighting  for  his  country.  In  the 
Workers  Alliance  when  he  found  that  the 
Communist  Influence  was  getting  stronger,  he 
had  a  fight  with  David  (Herbert)  Benjamin, 
a  known  Communist.  The  Dies  committee 
was  created  by  the  Congress  to  investigate 
and  determine  the  facts  with  respect  to  un- 
American  activities.  I  quote  what  it  said 
about  David  Lasser  In  Its  report  to  this  Con- 
gress in  January,  about  the  Workers  Alliance. 

It  said—  ^     .        ..  ^ 

•The  non-Communist  element  in  tne 
Workers  Alliance  withdrew  under  the  leader- 
ship of  David  Lasser  in  June  of  that  year  and 
that  the  Workers  AUiance  became  a  shadow 
of  its  former  self." 

Hence  it  appears  that  Lasser  was  given 
credit  in  the  report  of  the  Dies  committee 
for  having  broken  up  the  Workers'  Al- 
liance. Why  did  he  break  it  up?  Be- 
cause, as  recited  in  the  report,  it  was 
communistic.  This  act  on  the  part  of 
Mr  Lasser  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
imputaUon  that  he  is  a  Communist  or 
entertains,  in  any  way.  a  sympathetic 
feeling  for  the  Conununists  but,  on  the 
contrary,  clearly  shows  that  he  is  vio- 
lently opposed  to  these  gutter  rats  that 
are  trying  to  undermine  free  government 
in  America. 

The  Democratic  fioor  leader,  whom  we 
aD  love  and  admire,  and  who  rendered 
the  country  a  great  service  some  years 
ago  as  chairman  of  the  House  committee 
tc  investigate  nazi-ism  and  communism, 
and  who  is  the  author  of  the  bill  under 
which  all  those  charged  with  subversive 
activities  are  now  being  prosecuted,  in 
opposition  to  the  resolution,  stated: 

Ml.  Lasser,  to  me,  is  Just  an  individual 
whom  I  have  met  on  a  few  occasions.    The 
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first  time  I  saw  the  man  was  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
vhen  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
were  under  consideration.  I  have  a  copy  of 
the  hearings  in  my  hands.  I  had  a  very  un- 
favorable impression  about  him  when  I  heard 
he  was  going  to  appear  before  the  committee, 
and  at  that  time  I  gave  him  a  rather  search- 
ing cross-examination;  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  examination  I  changed 
the  tentative  opinion  of  i.n  adverse  nature 
that  I  had  entertained  toward  him  and 
which  was  formed  as  a  result  of  reading  the 
newspapers  and  as  a  result  of  other  informa- 
tion, emotional  it  Is  true,  that  had  been 
called  to  my  attention.  I  found  him  to  be 
a  constructive  witness.  I  found  him  to  be  a 
reasonable  witness.  He  made  one  or  two 
proposals  that  I  took  occasion  to  compliment 
him  about,  and  he  made  at  least  one  pro- 
posal which  was  incorporated  in  the  bill  re- 
ported out  of  the  com'.hltt(!e  because  It  was  a 
sound,  constructive  propotal. 

I  have  recited  the  arguments  pro  and 
con,  not  because  I  believe  they  are  per- 
suasive or  controlling  one  way  or  the 
other  on  the  principles  involved — I  know 
they  are  not — but  simply  to  show  the 
limit  patriotic,  God-fearing  Americans,  in 
periods  of  hysteria,  will  go. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conviction  of  David 
Lasser — and.  for  all  practical  purposes, 
that  is  just  what  this  amendment  does — 
an  American  citizen  born  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore  of  American  parents,  whose 
patriotism  was  so  intense  that  he  vol- 
unteered at  the  tender  age  of  17  to  fight 
to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy," 
and  who  bears  to  this  day  the  scars  of 
that  patriotic  service,  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  an  ex  parte,  star- 
chamber  proceeding,  is  not  only  without 
warrant  of  law,  but  Is  in  plain  violation 
of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Every  American  citizen  should  view 
our  proceeding  with  alarm  when  he  con- 
templates them  in  connection  with  the 
pronouncement  made  by  our  predeces- 
sors in  office,  the  members  of  the  Second 
Continental  Congress,  when,  through 
their  Declaration  of  July  4,  1776,  they 
indicted  George  HI: 

For  depriving  us  In  many  cases  of  the  ben- 
efits of  trial  by  jury— for  transporting  us 
beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offenses. 

Every  American  should  view  our  pro- 
ceedings with  alarm  when  he  contem- 
plates them  in  connection  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  government  set  forth  in  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  is  the  first  article  in  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which 
reads: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof:  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  pe- 
tition the  Government  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances. 

Every  American  should  view  our  pro- 
ceedings with  alarm  when  he  contem- 
plates them  in  connection  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  government  set  forth  in 
the  sixth  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  is  the  sixth  article  in  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which 
reads: 


In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  Impartial  Jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
prevoiisly  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  In- 
formed of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accu- 
sation; to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him;  to  have  compulsory  process  for 
obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have 
the  assistance  of  coxmsel  for  his  defense. 

E\'ery  American  should  view  our  pro- 
ceedings with  alarm  when  he  contem- 
plates them  in  connection  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  government  set  forth  in  the 
seventh  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
and  which  is  the  seventh  article  in  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
which  reads: 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value 
In  controversy  shall  exceed  $20,  the  right  of 
trial  by  Jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact 
tried  by  a  Jury,  shall  be  otherwise  reexamined 
In  any  court  of  the  United  States,  than  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

And  every  American  should  view  our 
proceedings  with  alarm  when  he  con- 
templates them  in  connection  with  the 
principles  of  free  government  set  forth 
in  section  9  of  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  reads: 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law 
shall  be  passed. 

We  boast  that  ours  is  a  democratic 
government,    a    Christian    nation,    and 
rightly  so.    And  yet  2,000  years  ago  un- 
christian.   Imperial    Rome    showed    a 
greater  consideration  for  her  laws  and 
the  rights  of  her  citizens  than  was  dis- 
played here  in  the  House  last  Friday.    It 
is  recorded  that  the  Jews,  who  had  been 
subjugated  by  the  Romans  and  whose 
territory    at   the    time    was    a    Roman 
province,  "laid  many  and  grievious  com- 
plaints" against  a  certain  Roman  citi- 
zen, Paul  by  name.    As  I  remember  the 
Roman   Judge   Pestus.   anxious   to   win 
favor  with  the  Jews,  was  willing  to  do 
their  bidding  by  sending  Paul  to  Jeru- 
salem for  trial  until  Paul  made  known 
his  Roman  citizenship  by  appealing  to 
Caesar.    When  this  fact  became  known 
Judge  Festus.  no  longer  swayed  by  Jewish 
clamor,  ordered  Paul  back  to  Rome  to 
be   tried  under   the   Roman   law.     His 
citizenship  stood  for  something.    There 
is  another  pronouncement  in  that  record 
that  I  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House,  Judge  Festus  in  denying  the 
request  of  the  Jews,  stated: 

It  Is  not  the  manner  of  the  Romans  to 
deliver  any  man  to  die,  before  that  he  which 
Is  accused  have  the  accusers  face  to  face, 
and  have  license  to  answer  for  himself  con- 
cerning the  crime  laid  against  him. 

While  I  know  the  membership  of  the 
House  is  perfectly  familiar  with  Holy 
Writ,  in  considering  the  rights  of  ac- 
cused. I  hope  that  they  will  give  careful 
and  prayerful  study  and  meditation  to 
the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  for  a  moment  con- 
template what  we  have  done  by  the 
adoption  of  this  ill-considered,  tmwise, 
un-American  amendment.  In  a  moment 
of  hysterical  emotionalism  we  have,  with- 
out the  semblance  of  a  trial— without 
formal  complaint,  without  evidence  to 


support  a  complaint  if  it  had  been  filed, 
without  facing  the  accused  by  his  ac- 
cusers, without  permitting  the  accused  to 
make  defense — convicted  an  American 
citizen  of  being  unworthy  to  serve,  in  a 
minor  civil  position,  the  land  that  the 
grim  scars  of  war  upon  his  body  bear 
mute  testimony  to  that  he  loves.  Think 
of  it.  Passing  special  legislation  in  the 
nature,  to  say  the  least,  of  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder, which  is  prohibited  by  section  9 
of  article  I  of  the  Constitution,  to  get  rid 
of  a  minor  governmental  employee. 

Why  did  we  do  it?  What  excuse  did 
we  offer  for  trampling  under  foot  the 
fundamental  laws  of  this  land?  Let  the 
record  answer.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois is  speaking: 

There  is  no  other  way  I  know  of  outside 
substantive  legislation  which  we  have  diffi- 
culty in  getting  into  and  through  the  Con- 
gress, to  get  at  Mr.  Lasser  except  by  meaiu  of 
a  limitation  upon  an  appropriation  bill.     _ 

While  such  an  excuse  is  groundless, 
even  if  true  it  would  not  justify  the 
means  employed.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  piece  of  legislation  aimed  at  get- 
ting rid  of  subversive  influences  that  has 
not  had  the  support  of  the  leadership  of 
this  House.  For  instance,  the  majority 
leader,  at  one  time  served  as  chairman 
of  a  House  committee  to  investigate 
nazi-ism  and  communism.  Without  the 
blare  of  trumpets  and  daily  newspaper 
headlines  his  committee  rendered  a  real 
outstanding  service,  and  recommended 
to  the  House  the  passage  of  legislation 
which  was  immediately  passed,  and  today 
those  charged  w;th  subversive  activities 
are  being  prosecuted  under  the  law.  The 
Dies  committee  which  succeeded  the 
McCormack  committee  has  never,  so  far 
as  I  know,  recommended  the  passage  of 
a  single  piece  of  legislation. 

But  even  if  the  excuse  offered  were 
true,  it  would  not  justify  the  action  taken. 
Behold  the  picture  again.  The  mighty 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  supposed 
to  be  the  greatest  deliberative  body  on 
earth,  singling  out  a  helpless  citizen 
holding  a  minor  position  in  a  govern- 
mental department  that  employs  thou- 
sands, and  without  a  hearing  or  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard,  virtually  passing 
a  bill  of  attainder  to  get  rid  of  him.  That 
does  not  look  like  an  American  picture 
to  me.  The  coloring  has  too  much  of  the 
symbolical  red  of  a  Stalin.  My  col- 
leagues, honestly,  are  not  you  ashamed 
of  that  picture?  Basing  your  excuse  for 
getting  rid  of  Lasser  on  the  ground  that 
he  is  a  Communist,  or  has  communistic 
leanings,  and  then  resorting  to  commu- 
nistic means  to  accomplish  your  end. 

Oh,  you  say  there  are  others.  Now, 
permit  me  to  disgress  long  enough  to 
make  a  few  observations  with  respect  to 
those  who  entertain  subversive  views  be- 
ing employed  by  the  Government.  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  loose  talk  going  around 
for  some  time  to  the  effect  that  the  de- 
partments are  employing  many  Nazi  and 
Communist  sjrmpathizers.  I  hope  that 
this  sordid  affair  will,  at  least,  bring  this 
matter  to  a  head.  If  such  is  the  case,  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  know.  And  if  such  is  the  case, 
I  know  that  the  Congress  will  act,  and 
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act  with  dispatch  and  within  the  limits 
of  the  Constitution  to  get  rid  of  them,  and 
If  we  need  additinnal  substantive  laws 
to  do  this.  I  know  that  the  Congress  will 
lir.mediately  pass  the  laws.  And  in  this 
connection  permit  me  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  on  April  4.  1941.  this 
House  adopted  an  amendment  to  H.  R. 
4276.  the  biU  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State.  Commerce, 
and  Justice,  and  the  Judiciary,  making 
available  to  the  Pederftl  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation $100,000  to  be  used— 
excluiively  to  lnv«ilg«te  the  employees  of 
•very  department,  agency,  and  independent 
««UbU*hment  of  the  Federal  Government 
who  are  members  of  subversive  crganlzatlcns 
or  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal  Ocv- 
ernment.  and  report  the  findings  to  Congress. 

*     The  Rmcom  of  June  5.  1941,  page  4769. 

^reveals  that  the  House  again  had  under 
consideration  H.  R.  4276  for  the  purp<»e 
of  appointing  conferees,  and  discloses  the 
following  sUrtling  facts: 

Mr  Rabaut.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  this  connec- 
tion may  I  say  that  on  April  4.  1941.  because 
of  this  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  CMilo  (Mr.  JomxsI  that  was  passed  by 
the  House.  I  addressed  my  colleague  the  gen- 
Ueroan  from  Texas  |Mr.  Das)  as  foUows— 
and.  u  1  st*t«d.  this  letter  Is  dated  April  4: 

Bon.  MAanit  Daa.  „  ^ 

Member  of  Conijress^  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Ukam  Coll«aotj»:  Yesterday  the  Hduse, 
while  malting  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Bute.  Commerce,  Justice,  and  the 
Judiciary  for  the  fiscal  year  1942,  Inserted  an 
-amendment  In  the  bill  the  effect  of  which  Is 
to  make  available  $100,000  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation "exclusively  to  investigate  the  em- 
ployees of  every  department,  agency,  and  In- 
dependent establishment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment who  are  members  of  subversive  or- 
ganlxaUoiis  or  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  report  Its  findings 
to  Congress. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  Direc- 
tor at  tb«  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
has  not  the  list  of  Government  employees 
compiled  by  your  Special  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate Un-American  Activities  who  are 
members  of  subversive  organizations  or  who 
advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. 

May  I  reepectfxilly  request,  therefore.  In 
order  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion may  be  properly  informed  of  the  findings 
d  your  committee  in  the  matter  of  these 
Individuals,  that  your  committee  make  avail- 
able to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
the  list  to  which  reference  is  made? 
Oordlally  yours. 

Loms  C.  Rabattt. 
ChalTman,  Subeommittee  on  Appropri' 
atUnu  for  State,  Commerce,  Justice, 
and  the  Judiciary. 

Under  date  of  April  7.  I  received  the 
following  reply: 

This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter of  April  4. 1941,  addressed  to  Congressman 


PlesM  be  advised  that  Mr.  Dm  Is  out  of 
town  at  the  present  time.    However.  I  shall  ^« 
gtfKl   to  bring  your  letter   to  his  attention 
upon  his  rettim  to  the  city. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Roaaar  K.  Siupuko, 

Secretary. 

A  telephone  can  today  to  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  made  as  late  as  an 
hour  ago,  revealed  that  up  to  the  present  time 
the  P.  B.  I.  has  not  received  the  list  to  which 
mads  in  the  letter. 


Let  us  get  this  thing  cleared  up.    The 
time  is  long  past  due  for  a  show-down. 
If  the  Investigation  of  the  Dies  com- 
mittee reveals  that   "members  of  sub- 
versive organizations   or  who   advocate 
the  overthrow  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment" are  on  the  Government  pay  roll, 
why  did  not  the  committee  immediately 
report  the  matter  to  Congress  and  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  ac- 
tion?   If  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation is  acquainted  with  the  list,  why 
has  It  not  made  the  proper  Investigation 
and,  if  there  is  cause  to  believe  that  any 
or  all  on  the  list  are  guilty  as  charged, 
report  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
proper  action?    If  the  F.  B.  I.  has  made 
the  proper  investigation  and  found  that 
the  charges  are  baseless,  why  has  it  not 
made  its  findings  known  so  the  Congress 
and  the  public  will  be  advised?    These 
charges  and  countercharges — and  that  is 
all  we  have  had  until  we  took  our  ven- 
geance out  on  an  ex-soldier  holding  a 
minor  position  by  virtually  passing  a  bill 
of  attainder  against  him— are  disturbing 
me.  and  they  are  disturbing  the  Amer- 
ican people.   We  are  entitled  to  know  the 
facts:  and  1  am  serving  notice  now— let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may — that  I  am 
not  going  to  let  up  on  the  matter  until  we 
get  the  facts.    If,  for  political  reasoiis, 
there   are  those  who   are   making   the 
charges   for   the   purpose   of   trying   to 
smear  the  administration  because  they 
do  not  agree  with  its  policies,  let  the  facts 
come.    If  for  ill  will  or  hate  there  are 
those  who  are  making  the  charges  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  smear  the  adminis- 
tration, let  the  facts  come.    And,  like- 
wise, if  the  charges  are  true,  let  the  facts 
come.    What  we  want  are  the  plain,  un- 
varnished facts. 

Now,  having  got  this  matter  off  of  my 
chest,  let  me  get  back  to  Mr.  Lasser, 
What  are  the  consequences  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  vicious,  un-American  amend- 
ment? Let  us  see.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  something  Ironical  in  appropriating 
$10,000,000,000  one  day  to  preserve  free 
government,  and  the  next  day  passing  an 
amendment  which,  if  adopted  as  an 
American  principle,  will  destroy  free  gov- 
ernment. There  is  something  ominous  in 
appropriating  something  like  $1,000.- 
000,000  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe 
the  naked — to  meet  the  responsibility  of 
a  free  government  to  its  citizenry — 
and  in  the  very  same  bill  voting  In 
an  amendment,  the  vicious  principle 
of  which  would  do  more  to  destroy  free 
government  than  all  the  millions  we  can 
appropriate  will  do  for  Its  preservation. 
What.  I  repeat,  are  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  our  act?  Let  us  see.  We 
have,  let  me  repeat,  without  a  hearing, 
without  a  trial,  in  a  legislative  proceed- 
ing, and  in  violation  of  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  our 
land,  solemnly  adjudicated  that  an 
American  citizen,  against  whom  no  com- 
plaint of  law  violation  had  been  lodged,  is 
unworthy  to  hold  a  position  with  his 
Government.  We  have  cut  that  citizen 
off  from  the  means  of  his  livelihood,  and, 
in  all  probability,  made  It  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  him  to 
hereafter   find  employment.    We  have 


virtually  passed  a  bill  of  attainder 
against  an  American  citizen.  Remem- 
ber, my  colleagues,  you  cannot  destroy 
the  rights  of  the  other  man  without  put- 
ting your  own  rights  in  jeopardy. 

If  this  amendment  stands  then  who,  I 
pray  thee,  is  safe  from  the  legislative 
edict?    If  the  amendment  correctly  ex- 
pressed the  power  of  Congress,  then  what 
Is  there  to  keep  a  member  from  listing 
those  in  the  departments  for  whom  he 
has  a  dislike  because,  perchance,  they  do 
not  view  poUtical.  social,  or  economic 
questions  alike,  and  then  waiting  until  the 
appropriation  bills  covering  the  respective 
departments  are  brought  up  and  oflcring 
amendments  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  of 
the  funds  appropriated  from  being  u.'^ed 
to  pay  their  respective  salaries?    My  Re- 
pubhcan  friends,  let  me  say  that  if  the 
amendment  correctly  expresses  the  power 
of  Congress,  then  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
the    legislative    appropriation    bill    has 
passed,  because  I  am  afraid  thit  some 
Democrat,  given  to  buffoonery  and  in  a 
spirit  of  counterfeiting  folly,  who  does 
not  agree  with  you  on  political,  social, 
and  economic  questions,  would  offer  an 
amendment  cutting  off  the  pay  of  all 
Republican  Members.    Yes,  the  Demo- 
crat   offering    the    amendment    would 
charge  you  with  being  reactionaries  and 
radicals  and  alarmists   and  extremists 
and,  be  not  deceived,  if  required  to  pro- 
duce proof,  which,  of  course,  is  a  matter 
of  such  small  consequence  that  it  is  not 
required  under  the  Dlrksen  philosophy, 
could  darn  nigh  prove  It — at  least  he 
could  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  majority 
of  the  House  as  at  present  constituted. 

Again  I  repeat,  what  are  the  natural 
consequences  of  our  acts?  Why,  through 
our  hold  on  the  purse  string,  we  are  usurp- 
ing the  powers  of  the  executive  and 
judiciary  and  setting  up  a  legislative 
dictatorship.  If  the  Chief  Executive  or 
any  of  the  department  heads  or  the  em- 
ployees therein  do  not  suit  us.  why  oass 
an  amendment  to  the  proper  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  without  a  hearing,  solemnly 
declare  by  legislative  edict  that  they  are 
unworthy  to  hold  public  office,  and  pro- 
vide that  no  part  of  the  appropriation 
shall  be  used  to  pay  their  salaries.  If  the 
Supreme  Court  judges  or  any  of  the  lesser 
judges  or  their  employees  render  decisions 
or  entertain  views  that  do  not  coincide 
with  ours,  why,  pass  an  amendment. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  undo  our  111- 
consideratlve  action.  If  it  does  not,  then, 
if  I  were  President,  I  would  veto  the  b:ll. 
I  would  never  let  it  be  said  that  the  head 
of  this  Republic  gave  his  sanction  and 
approval  to  the  provisions  of  a  bill  that 
strips  an  American  citizen  of  his  con- 
stitutional rights  by  an  ex  parte,  star- 
chamber  proceeding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  no  easy  task  that 
I  have  performed.  I  dislike  to  criticize 
an  act  of  this  House.  I  love  its  member- 
ship; I  prize  above  earthly  possessions 
the  privilege  to  be  numbered  among  Its 
Members;  I  revere  its  long  and  imbroken 
record  of  service  to  our  country;  but, 
feeling  as  I  do.  I  could  not  live  my  Ameri- 
canism and  let  go  unchallenged  the 
vicious  and  un-American  action  we  took 
in  passing  the  Dirksen  amendment. 
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M.  Michael  Edelttein 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  THOWIAS  H.  CULLEN 

OF  KIW  TCRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  M.  Michael  Edelstein,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  CULLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
sad  duty  to  record  a  personal  word  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  upon  the  life 
and  services  of  that  splendid  and  lovable 
character  who  came  to  Congress  from  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  whose  untimely 
death  filled  our  hearts  with  sadness — the 
late  Michael  Edelstein. 

I  cherish  the  memory  of  my  friend 
Michael  Edel.stein.  He  was  a  delightful 
companion  and  a  warm-hearted  and  loyal 
friend.  He  possessed  those  human  quali- 
ties which  made  others  love  and  admire 
him. 

He  was  successful  in  his  work  in  Con- 
gress and  elsewhere  because  of  his  in- 
defatigable industry,  and  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  anything  he  ever  undertook 
to  do. 

I  join  with  those  who  have  reason  to 
cherish  his  memory  in  paying  this  brief 
tribute  to  the  personality  and  character 
of  a  man  who  rose  to  prominence  in  the 
great  metropolis  of  New  York  City  and 
who  in  a  dignified  and  effective  way  ren- 
dered valuable  services  to  his  city,  State, 
and  country. 


Alonzo  Dillard  Folger 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  DOUGHTON 

or  NOBTH  CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18,  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  pubUc  service  of 
Hon.  Alonzo  Dillard  Folgek,  late  a  Repre- 
■entatlve  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
tragic  and  untimely  death  of  our  beloved 
friend  and  colleague,  Alonzo  D.  Folger, 
the  membe»hip  of  this  body  has  suffered 
a  serious  privation.  To  all  of  us  who 
knew  him  and  shared  his  friendship,  his 
death  carries  with  It  a  profound  sense 
of  personal  loss.  The  people  of  his  dis- 
trict, of  our  entire  State  and  of  the  Na- 
tion have  lost  a  faithful  and  efficient 
public  servant  and  a  true  friend. 

No  one  could  know  Lon  Folger  with- 
out recognizing  and  admiring  his  out- 
standing ability,  his  unselfish  devotion 
to  duty,  and  his  love  for  his  fellow  man. 
His  many  high  qualities  were  universally 
respected  and  his  gentle  consideration 
for  others,  his  unfailing  patience  and 


courtesy  endeared  him  to  everyone  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

As  evidence  of  the  esteem  and  respect 
with  which  he  was  held  by  the  people  of 
his  district  and  of  North  Carolina,  I  may 
cite  a  few  of  the  many  honors  and  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  confidence  which  were 
bestowed  upon  him.  He  served  since 
1932  as  trustee  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  in  1937  became  a  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  North  Carolina. 
Shortly  thereafter  he  resigned  to  become 
our  national  committeeman  and  direc- 
tor of  finance  for  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee.  He  came  to  Congress 
in  1938  and  served  here  with  honor  and 
distinction  until  his  untimely  death. 

In  each  of  these  capacities  he  gave  un- 
stintlngly  of  his  unusual  abilities  and 
energy.  No  one  was  more  zealous  or  un- 
tiring in  his  devotion  to  the  public  cause. 
An  earnest  and  able  effort  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow  man  was  the 
single  purpose  of  his  entire  life. 

Lon  Folger  s  personality,  his  sincerity, 
and  sympathetic  consideration  endeared 
him  to  those  in  every  walk  of  life.  His 
friends  were  legion,  and  never  was  there 
the  slightest  indication  that  their  trust 
and  confidence  were  misplaced.  I  know 
that  I  speak  for  all  of  them  when  I  say 
that  he  is  sorely  missed  and  that  his 
death  has  brought  to  a  tragic  end  an 
extremely  useful  career. 

To  his  widow  and  family  we  extend 
the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  we  share  with  them 
a  profound  sorrow  in  the  death  of  one  so 
universally  respected,  admired,  and  loved. 


M.  Michael  Edelstein 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  LOUIS  J.  CAPOZZOLl 

or  NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18, 1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  M.  Michael  Edelstein.  Ute  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  CAPOZZOLl.  Mr.  Speaker,  gone 
from  our  midst  Is  that  modest,  able,  and 
alert  gentleman,  the  late  Congressman  M. 
Michael  Edelstein.  Those  of  us  who 
blew  him  realize  that  his  talents  and 
qualities  wiU  be  sorely  missed.  In  these 
days  of  uncertainty,  when  much  can  hap- 
pen as  the  result  of  an  iU-advised  word 
or  deed,  his  experience  with  human 
psychology  would  have  been  of  great 
assistance.  Seldom  ruffled,  always  the 
perfect  gentleman,  he  contributed  greatly 
to  sane,  sound  procedure. 

As  a  member  of  the  bar  he  enjoyed  an 
enviable  reputation.  He  was  held  in  an 
affectionate  and  respectful  regard  by 
judges,  lawyers,  and  court  attaches,  and 
he  enjoyed  their  complete  confidence. 
Always  scrupulous  in  his  efforts  to  avoid 
offense  to  anyone,  he  lived  his  life  to  the 
end  that  he  might  mix  with  his  feUow- 
men  in  harmony  and  at  peace. 


To  say  of  him  he  was  an  American  Is 
to  put  it  mildly.  It  would  be  more  In 
accord  with  the  fact  to  say  that  with 
him  Americanism  was  a  religion  in  It- 
self. His  concept  of  the  term  embodied 
all  that  Is  noble  in  America  and  all  for 
which  America  has  stood  throughout  the 
years.  To  him  some  of  these  unfor- 
tunate present-day  practices,  which  are 
properly  condemned  by  all  right-think- 
ing Americans,  were  completely  foreign 
to  his  understanding  of  the  teachings  of 

His  life  was  cut  short  by  the  Ahnighty 
Providence  which  determines  time  and 
place.  The  arduous  duties  of  his  office, 
and  the  sincerity  with  which  he  dis- 
charged them,  unquestionably  contrib- 
uted to  his  passing.  His  demise  is  In- 
deed a  sad  blow  to  his  dear  ones  and 
friends.  However,  may  I  venture  the 
thought  that  few  of  us  can  ever  hope 
for  as  glorious  an  end  as  that  of  our 
departed  colleague  and  friend.  As  haa 
been  said  by  a  prominent  jurist  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  In  commenting  upon 
the  death  of  our  colleague: 

He  died  In  harness.  In  the  Hall  of  Con- 
gress, fervently  pleading  for  tolerance  and 
justice  to  all. 


William  Brockman  Bankhead 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or  NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18,  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  ot 
Hon.  William  Brockman  Bankhead,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Alabama 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  William  B. 
Bankhead  was  one  of  the  ablest  debaters 
and  ablest  parliamentarians  that  Con- 
gress has  developed  In  recent  years.  He 
was  a  man  devoted  to  the  Interests  of  hia 
country,  his  State,  and  his  own  home 
community.  It  was  my  privilege  to  meet 
and  to  know  him  as  few  men  had  an 
opportunity  to  know  him,  and  the  power 
of  his  Intellect,  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
patriotism  have  left  upon  me  an  ever- 
lasting memory. 


Pius  Louis  Schwert 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  CULLEN 

or  new  to«k 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE8 


Wednesday,  June  18, 1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  ol 
Hon  Pros  Louis  Schwdit.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  CULLEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  time 
of  departing  from  this  world  bad  heea 
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left  to  man.  the  life  of  Pnrs  L.  Schwirt 
would  certainly  have  been  greatly  pro- 
longed, for  hl«  friends  and  associates 
would  have  been  reluctant  to  have  dis- 
pensed with  an  association  and  friendship 
80  pleasing  and  enjoyable  to  them. 

During  my  association  with  him  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  I  grew  to  re- 
spect and  admire  him  for  his  wonderful 
characteristics,  his  qualities,  his  princi- 
ples, his  extreme  kindness,  and  all  those 
other  attributes  which  typify  a  great 
man. 

In  this  solemn  hour  devoted  to  a  con- 
templation of  his  character  and  accom- 
plishment it  will  be  comforting  to  those 
who  loved  him  in  his  life  to  recall  that 
though  his  distinguished  career  is  closed, 
he  has  left  behind  him  the  heritage  of  a 
great  name,  respected  and  honored 
throughout  his  city,  his  SUte,  and  the 
Nation. 


KcBBcdi  Fairaad  Sunpson 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or  NXW  TORK 

m  THX  HOUSOI  OF  REPRBSBNTATTVES 


Wednesday.  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  aixl  public  service  of 
Hon.  Kkhncth  Fa«band  Simpson,  late  a 
RepreaenUtlve  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Ut.  TABER.  Mr.  Bpceker.  I  have 
known  Kinnkth  Simpson  for  over  20 
years.  During  all  that  time  he  has  been 
active  in  the  public  service,  but  as  a  man 
of  public  service  rather  than  a  holder  of 
ofBclal  position.  He  was  a  great  success 
as  a  practicing  lawyer  and  became  the 
political  leader  of  the  largest  city  In  the 
country.  He  has  left  his  imprint  on  the 
city  of  New  York  and  its  political  life  in 
•  fine  way  and  In  a  way  that  will  be  a 
credit  to  him  more  and  more  in  the  years 
to  come. 

He  was  elected  to  the  House  last  fall 
and  served  Just  3  weeks.  It  was  tragic 
that  a  man  of  such  ability  should  die  so 
young.  It  was  a  tremendous  tribute  to 
bte  ability  that  he  was  able  to  accomplish 
so  much  in  a  short  and  busy  life. 


Gcarfc  Ifickttias  Segc 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or  mw  Toax 
IM  THS  HOUSE  OT  RBPRBSSNTATIVBB 


Wednesdag.  June  It.  1941 


Ob  Um  life,  etenetcr.  and  public  Mrrlea  of 
Hon.  Obomb  Nkrouu  SasB.  late  a  Repre- 
•entauve  tram  ttir  8utc  a(  New  Jersey 

Mr.   TABER.     Mr.    SpeaJter,   Oioacs 
came  to  Onagres  whoa  I  did  in 


1923.  I  have  known  him  closely  and  in- 
timately ever  since  then.  He  has  been  a 
devoted  and  loyal  public  servant.  Pew 
men  for  so  long  a  period  of  time  have  held 
the  absolute  confidence  of  their  people  as 
he  did,  beginning  early  in  life  and  con- 
tinuing their  service  to  the  very  end  of  a 
long  and  useful  life.  He  had  an  especially 
fine  and  pleasant  manner,  and  was  a  keen 
student,  and  was  always  on  the  job.  It 
was  tragic  that  he  should  have  passed 
away  when  he  had  contemplated  retire- 
ment the  1st  of  January  1941  and  not  be 
permitted  to  complete  his  term,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  had  announced  his  re- 
tirement. Few  men  are  able  to  train  and 
name  their  successor  as  he  was,  and  we 
must  acknowledge  in  that  he  did  a  fine 
job.  as  he  did  in  everything  else.  George 
Seger  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  family 
and  friends. 


A  Constitutional  Freedom— The  Freedom 
of  Speech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

or  CEORGU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  20, 1941 


ADDRESSES  OP  HON.  E.  E.  COX,  OP 
GEORGIA.  AND  BBV.  JAMES  SHERA 
MONTGOMERY.  CHAPLAIN  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  addresses 
delivered  by  myself  and  Rev.  James 
Shera  Montgomery,  D.  D.,  Chaplain  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  at  the 
dedication  of  radio  station  WALB  in 
my  district: 

ADDazss  or  bom.  i.  z.  cox.  or  cxorcia 

My  friends,  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  be  per- 
mitted to  take  part  In  these  exercises.  It 
enables  me  to  speak  directly  to  thoee  I  love 
best  and  owe  much. 

This  broadcasting  station,  now  being  dedi- 
cated to  the  public  service,  symbolises  one 
of  America's  cherished  freedoms — freedom  of 
speech. 

When  the  framers  ol  the  Constitution  had 
completed  their  work  at  Philadelphia  and  by 
resolution  had  agreed  that  It  should  be  sent 
to  the  States  for  ratification,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  article  VII  of  their 
completed  draft,  the  First  Congress  elected 
tmder  the  Constitution  proposed,  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  1789.  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  a  series  of  amendments. 

Among  those  amendments,  which  we  have 
come  to  call  the  BUI  of  Rights,  the  very  first 
provides:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press; 
or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assem- 
ble, and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a 
redress  of  grievarces."* 

Thus,  It  should  t«  observed,  these  funda- 
mental principles — "these  •  •  •  essen- 
tial human  freedoms."  as  they  were  desig- 
nated by  the  Praident  In  his  message  deliv- 


ered at  the  opening  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress— were  proposed  by 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 
They  were,  moreover,  ratified  by  the  people 
in  their  several  States  and  made  a  part  of 
the  Constitution.  In  accordance  with  pre- 
scribed  constitutional   principles. 

Today,  more  than  at  any  other  time  in  our 
history  perhaps,  we  cherish  these  freedoms 
because  today  we  live  in  a  world  In  which 
there  is  a  denial  of  these  freedoms,  especially 
freedom  of  speech,  to  millions  of  people  by 
totalitarian  or  communistic  dictators. 

Throughout  all  the  world  today,  except  In 
our  own  America,  a  totalitarian  or  a  Commu- 
nist censor  determines  what  the  people  may 
hear  over  the  radio,  what  they  may  read  In 
their  daily  press,  or  wiiat  they  may  say.  To- 
talitarian censors  determine  what  the  world 
shall  hear,  by  way  of  the  air.  of  events  and 
occurrences  within  their  own  lands,  and  they 
deprive  their  own  people  of  news  from  all  the 
world. 

Here  in  America  today  there  are  appruxi- 
mately  30,000.000  radio  families.  Based  upon 
the  average  estimate  of  approximately  4  per- 
sons per  family,  this  means  that  in  America 
a  radio  Is  accessible  to  practically  every  per- 
son in  the  Nation.  Here  there  is  no  censor. 
Here  there  is  no  suppression  of  free  speech. 
Here  the  air  lanes  are  free  to  carry  the  news 
of  all  the  world  into  the  homes  of  all  our 
people.  Great  news-gathering  agencies,  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world,  present  the  news 
almost  every  hour  around  the  clock.  Instan- 
taneously, our  broadcasting  systems  carry  us 
to  all  the  capitals  of  the  world,  where  the 
voice  of  American  broadcasters  may  be  heard 
bringing  us  the  facts  of  world  events.  Here 
proponent  and  opponent  alike  is  accorded  a 
fair  opportunity  to  express  his  views  upon 
any  matter  of  importance  of  Interest  to  the 
people,  whether  it  be  cultural,  political,  or 
economic,  for  under  the  canons  of  broadcast- 
ing equitable  opportunity  is  granted  to  all 
alike  to  present  their  views. 

We  live  in  a  revolutionary  era.  There  Is 
world-wide  upheaval.  The  institutions  of  hu- 
man civilization  are  being  shaken  to  their 
very  foundations.  Some  will  be  destroyed. 
Some  will  be  preserved.  It  is  for  us  as  free 
people  to  decide  whether  we  will  preserve  our 
human  freedoms  or  whether  we  shall  permit 
them  to  be  destroyed  by  philosophies  foreign 
to  oiu-  land,  inimical  to  our  perpetuity,  and 
destructive  of  our  future  existence. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not  we  are  being 
precipitated  int  i  a  new  world  of  thought,  of 
new  economic  philosophies,  of  new  concepts 
of  government,  of  changing  principles  of 
human  relationships.  We  cannot  avert  these 
changes,  but  we  can  determine  as  a  resolute 
people  to  what  extent  we  shall  permit  our- 
selves to  be  changed  by  them.  If  at  all;  and 
we  can  determine  by  our  wiU  and  our  energy 
so  to  mold  these  changes  and  the  forces 
which  are  instrumental  In  effectuating  them 
that  the  human  values  we  cherish  shall  pre- 
vail. 

The  conflict  raging  about  us  today  Is  a 
conflict  between  two  ways  of  life,  between  two 
systems  of  values.  On  the  one  side  are 
ranged  the  forces  of  dicUtorshlp,  of  personal 
aggrandizement,  of  government  from  above. 
of  subservient  obedience  from^below.  On 
the  other  side  are  ranged  the  forces  of  de- 
mocracy, of  human  values,  of  individual  lib- 
erty, of  personal  freedoms — the  human  free- 
doms of  the  American  Constitution,  of  the 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  property  as  we 
understand  It  In  America.  Of  the  right.  If 
you  please,  for  thoee  who  have  established 
this  broadcasting  station  to  operate  it  as  a 
private  enterprise,  observing,  of  course,  thoee 
limitations  and  restrictions  necessary  merely 
that  others,  too,  may  enjoy  the  use  of  the 
air  in  accordance  with  their  rights  under  a 
government  the  fimctions  of  which  are  to 
guarantee  the  rights  of  all. 

Whether  or  not  we  like  it  we  are  engulfed 
In  a  conflict  of  ideas,  or.  as  they  have  com* 
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to  be  called  In  this  latter  day.  ideologies. 
This  is  the  real  conflict,  for  behind  the  lines, 
behlnrt  the  attacks  by  air,  behind  the  para- 
chutists, behind  the  bombers,  is  a  conflict 
of  ideas — of  invisible  Ideologies. 

How  can  we  adapt  our  democratic  way  of 
life,  our  democratic  Ideals  to  our  own  needs, 
to  the  needs  of  all  otir  people,  at  a  time 
when  these  are  challenged  by  totalltarlans 
and  Communists  from  without  and  Com- 
munists and  "fifth  columnists"  from  within. 
In  my  opinion  we  can  do  this  only  by  rigid 
and  insistent  adherence  to  those  human  free- 
doms guaranteed  us  by  the  Constitution.  We 
can  do  this  when  we  determine  upon  a  course 
of  action  adapted  to  our  own  needs,  jo  the 
preservation  of  ovir  own  Ideals,  to  the  devel- 
opment of  our  own  Institutions,  to  the  per- 
petuation of  our  own  civilization.  We  bhall 
fall  when  we  neglect  our  human  freedoms, 
when  we  no  longer  insist  upon  their  observ- 
ance, when  we  permit  foreign  phlloEophies 
and  foreign  ideologies  to  Invade  our  land  and 
pervert  our  people. 

Above  alf  we  shall  lose  our  human  free- 
doms when  we  deny  ourselves  freedom  of 
speech  or  permit  It  to  l)e  denied  us.  We  shall 
lose  our  human  freedoms  if  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  should  be  denied 
the  opportunity  to  utilize  thL  most  modern 
of  scientific  Instrumentalities  for  the  public 
presentation  of  public  issues,  for  this  is  the 
most  modern  of  all  means  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  thought  through  speech. 

In  an  earlier  day  leaders  spoke  to  the  people 
directly  In  the  public  forum.  Demosthenes, 
Cicero,  or  Caesar  could  address  the  assembled 
multitude  directly,  for  the  number  of  the 
multitude  was  small  and  almost  all  could 
assemble  within  hearing  of  the  spoken  word. 
But  as  populations  Increased,  as  new  conti- 
nents were  discovered,  as  great  cities  with 
teeming  populations  came  to  be  developed, 
recourse  to  the  written  word  became  neces- 
sary, and  in  America  we  established  a  free 
press.  This  modem  miracle,  the  radio,  has 
restored  once  again  th»»  power  of  the  spoken 
word.  Today  a  Presidential  message  Is  heard 
around  the  world.  The  voice  of  a  king,  a 
prime  minister,  or  a  dictator  Is  carried  Into 
the  homes  of  the  land.  The  people's  leaders 
or  their  elected  representatives  now  may  ad- 
dress them  directly.  This  Is  a  very  real  free- 
dom, indeed.  It  Is  one  which  we  may  not 
permit  to  be  challenged  by  dictators  nor 
denied  even  by  government  Itself,  for  our 
constitutional  limitation  Is  Imposed  upon 
government,  not  upon  the  people. 

I  would  remind  you.  my  friends,  that  the 
future  of  democracy  Is  no  less  challenged  by 
communism  than  by  nazl-lsm,  for  whatever 
the  apparent  agreement  between  totallU- 
rlans  and  Conamunlsts  the  fact  remains  that 
nazl-lsm  Is  but  the  counter-revolution 
against  communism,  and  ultimately  that 
conflict  must  be  waged.  Democracy  stands 
between,  threatened  on  both  sides  alike. 
America,  with  all  its  human  freedoms,  against 
denial  of  every  human  right  by  totalitarian 
and  Communist  alike. 

I  would  remind  you,  my  friends,  that  de- 
mocracy is  concerned  with  the  rights  of  the 
Individual,  whether  he  be  great  or  small, 
rich  or  poor,  in  high  place  or  lowly.  Ameri- 
can democracy  makes  individual  rights  su- 
preme and  institutions  subordinate.  Ameri- 
can democracy  assures  unlimited  possibilities 
of  growth  within  the  Individual.  Our  con- 
stitutional human  freedoms  emphasize  the 
value  of  the  individual. 

And  In  this  connection  I  would  remind  the 
people  of  America  that  we  who  now  carry 
on  cannot  ignore  the  needs  of  those  who 
must  carry  on  after  us.  The  heritage  we  now 
purpose  to  preserve  la  not  for  ourselves  alone 
but  for  our  sons  and  daughters  for  whom  we 
hold  It  In  trust  and  to  whom  we  must  re- 
Unquish  It  when  the  time  for  our  eternal 
reward  arrives. 


It  Is  for  us  to  preserve  that  which  we  pos- 
sess against  Immediate  assault  whether  It  be 
from  within  or  without.  But  It  Is  an  even 
greatei  obUgation  to  assure  those  who  must 
succeed  us  that  they  shall  not  be  denied 
access  to  the  cherished  Institutions  of  Amer- 
ica. We  must  assure  them  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  in  American  schools  and  American 
homes  the  knowledge  and  the  Inspiration 
that  alone  wUl  enable  them  to  understand 
our  human  freedoms  as  they  have  been  de- 
veloped in  our  American  way  of  life. 

Armed  with  that  knowledge.  Inspired  by 
those  Ideals,  they  will  be  able  to  take  up  the 
task  where  we  must  lay  it  down.  Let  us  then 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  preservation  of  our 
human  freedoms,  let  us  pass  them  on  to  our 
sons  and  daughters,  and  may  this  most  mod- 
ern instrumentality  of  science  be  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  freemen  and  freewomen  not 
merely  In  our  own  land,  where  human  free- 
doms prevail  by  constitutional  gxiaranty.  but 
throughout  all  the  world  In  order  that  they 
may  make  others  free. 

HPpp»aM  or  RXV.  JAMES  SHEXA  MONTGOMniT,  O.  D. 

1  am  gratified  to  be  with  my  close  personal 
friend  and  your  most  capable  and  notable 
Congressman,  the  Honorable  Qenx  Cox.  In 
whom  there  Is  neither  variableness  nor 
shadow  of  turning;  Individualistic,  loyal  to 
his  constituents  and  to  his  conscience  with 
unswerving  fidelity.  There  Is  no  greater 
patriot  who  serves  tinder  the  dome  of  yonder 
Capitol. 
Democracy  Is  not  a  right.  It  Is  a  privilege. 
Democracy  provides  freedom,  but  what  Is 
to  provide  the  safeguards  of  freedom? 

The  controls' must  be  such  as  to  be  volun- 
tartly  accepted.  Herein  lies  the  central  prob- 
em  of  human  government.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  where  the  controls  must  be  applied. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  Is  national  unity. 
Just  as  every  particle  of  matter  must  obey 
the  law  of  gravity,  so  must  men  and  events 
conform  to  certain  basic  laws;  certain  funda- 
mental principles  must  be  exercised  in  the 
depths  of  the  very  heart  of  the  citizenry  of  a 
democracy.  We  must  decide  whither  we  are 
going.  We  declare  loudly  that  we  want  to 
preserve  the  American  way  of  life.  Take  care 
lest  we  drift.  There  are  forces  In  our  ovm 
midst  with  a  very  determined  policy  which 
mean  to  topple  the  western  'vorld  completely 
off  Its  base.  If  anyone  believes  In  this  fiction 
that  there  Is  no  allnement  between  com- 
munism In  our  country  and  that  of  pagan 
Europe  he  Is  blind  and  soft-headed. 

One  grave  sign  of  our  unawareness  Is  seen 
In  our  industrial  disharmony.  What  we  need 
to  learn  with  emphasis  is  that  there  is  a  war 
going  on  right  in  our  midst.  Individuals  are 
harassed  by  confilct  and  fear,  labor  is  pitted 
against  employers,  and  even  against  fellow 
laborers.  Heaven  knows  that  discrimination 
and  Intolerance  are  not  peace  but  war, 
threatening  the  very  foundations  of  free  gov- 
ernment. 

Our  Nation's  weakness  is  Irreverence.  Unless 
we  correct  this  disease  by  a  tetter  home  life 
and  school  life,  we  are  facing  a  Niagara  of  de- 
struction. •  •  •  National  character,  without 
reverence  for  our  great  historic  forefathera 
who  made  this  Republic  possible,  and  without 
deep  and  abiding  respect  for  law  and  author- 
ity, is  like  the  air  without  oxygen.  A  nation 
caimot  long  survive  that  does  not  reverence 
Ito  God.  the  Bible,  and  those  high  standards 
that  make  for  the  highest  order  of  citizen- 
ship. Without  reverence  the  whole  image  of 
our  national  life  Is  defaced  and  Impoverished 
to  the  point  where  our  whole  national  fabric 
of  christian  Ideals  Is  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion. We  are  not  Italian  Americans,  nor 
French  Americans,  nor  Polish  Americans,  nor 
■  English  Americans,  not  Scotch  Americans,  nor 
even  Irish  Americans,  but  Americans. 

Let  xis  catch  the  vision  of  the  future;  let 
every  American  take  reverence  and  national 


imlty  to  heart  and  help  dean  out  the  rotten 
logs  of  our  national  houses  where  the  ter- 
mites burrow  and  destroy  and  replace  them 
with  sound  and  enduring  foundations,  per- 
meated by  the  spirit  that  makes  men  free  and 
happy.  Inspired  by  the  spirit  of  Him  who 
spoke  as  never  man  spoke. 

While  these  are  the  days  of  change,  we  do 
not  need  a  new  religion,  but  we  need  to  take 
Christianity  out  of  the  storehouse  of  creed 
and  formalism  and  turn  it  loose  among  the 
children  of  men. 


Additional    Judge,    Eastern    District    of 
Missouri 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  A.  BENNEH 

or  MiBsotnu 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  20. 1941 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day. June  16,  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  CocHR.^Nl  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  report  of  a  special 
committee  of  the  bar  asscciation  of  St. 
Louis  relative  to  H.  R.  137,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  an  additional  judge  in  the  east- 
em  district  of  Iklissouri. 

In  commenting  upon  the  report  of  the 
bar  committee  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri TMr.  CocHKAN]  said: 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  report  coupled 
with  the  second  report  of  Justice  Stone  Is  • 
complete  answer  to  those  who  say  an  addi- 
tional Judge  is  iM)t  needed  in  this  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  St.  Louis  In  the  con- 
clusion that  the  bar  committee's  report 
Is  a  complete  an.swer  to  those  of  us  who 
feel  that  an  additional  Judge  at  St.  Louis 
is  wholly  unnecessary. 

It  Is  Just  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
local  bar,  when  offered  an  additional 
judge,  would  say  he  fs  not  needed.  The 
committee  was  composed  of  two  Demo- 
crats and  one  Republican.    They  say— 

While  yotir  committee  has  not  had  the 
time  to  make  an  exhaustive  personal  study 
of  the  relative  statistics,  It  Is  clear  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  cases  filed,  the  case* 
filed  In  the  eastern  district  are  higher  In 
number  than  the  average  prevailing  over  the 
United  States. 

Well,  the  number  of  cases  filed  may  be 
greater  than  the  average  number  of  cases 
filed  over  the  Nation,  but  the  number  of 
cases  filed  often  has  little  to  do  with  the 
amoimt  of  work  done  by  the  judges.  In 
a  letter  addressed  to  me  on  May  13.  1941, 
Judge  Charles  B.  Davis,  senior  judge  in 
the  eastern  district  of  Missouri,  wrote 
as  follows: 

8t.  Louis.  Mo..  JToy  13. 194t. 
Hon.  PHn.  A.  BcNifcrr. 

Jfcmber  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DcAB  CoNGBiasMAN:  Totir  letter  of  April  96 
was  received.  It  was  perfectly  agreeable  to 
me  for  you  to  tise  my  telegram  as  you  did. 

As  a  result  of  your  inquiry,  a  check  of  out 
records  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  cases  that  have  been  tried  Unoe  tbo 
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came  to  Consress  Wben  I  did  in  '   nated  by  th»  Prccldent  in  hi«  message  dellT-       In  a  conflict  of  ideas,  or,  aa  they  have  come 
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baftxmtiig  of  tta«  present  fiscal  year  Omit- 
ting  dlamlasali.  default  and  consent  ^ldg- 
mants.  pleas  of  riUty.  and  nolo  contendere. 
tbt  following  ta  a  eomptete  list  of  cases  tried 
tn  the  eastern  dlsUict  of  Missouri  from  July 
1.  1940.  to  April  30.  1941.  by  all  tbree  Judges, 
including  cases  tried  in  both  the  Hannibal 
and  Cape  Olrardcau  divisions: 
OoTcrnment  and  priTate  cItU  cat>ea: 

Tried  by  ihe  court 27 

Tried  by  Jury !• 

Condemnation  cases: 

Tried  by  the  court * 

Tried  by  Jury -      8 

Criminal  cases: 

Tried  by  the  court 0 

Tried  by  Jury -      ^ 

Total  trials  without  and  with  Jury.  70 
These  figures  clearly  show  that  the  Judges 
have  spent  so  little  time  In  court  that  they 
have  had  ample  opportunity  to  dispatch  all 
their  other  duties.  There  is  positively  no 
need  for  an  additional  Judtre  in  this  district. 
The  8t.  Louis  Bar  Aasoclallcn  has  now  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  our  docket.  You  will  be  advised  of 
their  report. 

To  correct  an  error   that  crept   into   the 
debate  In  the  House,  you  are  advised  I  became 
64  years  of  age  on  March  9.  1941. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

CBAaLxs  B.  Davis. 

I,  too.  have  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
special  committee  of  the  bar  association. 
which  was  placed  in  the  Record  by  my 
oolleacue  from  Missouri.  I  call  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  the 
committee  does  not  base  its  report  upon 
the  present  need  for  an  additional  judge, 
except  In  the  Instance  of  the  Cape  Girar- 
deau division,  but  it  anticipates  that  by 
reason  of  the  condemnation  cases  re- 
cently fUed  it  win  need  another  judge  to 
dispose  of  them.  Condemnation  cases 
are  largely  administrative  in  character, 
and  the  Judges  have  little  to  do  with  them 
except  sign  orders  presented.  This  Is 
shown  by  figures  given  In  the  letter  from 
Judge  Davis  on  May  13.  and  which  letter 
shows  that  the  3  Judges  now  at  St.  Louis 
have  tried  only  17  cases  of  this  character 
during  the  past  year.  The  time  that  the 
committee  assumes  will  l>e  necessary  to 
try  the  cases  now  being  filed  Is  grossly 
exaggerated. 

The  committee  admits  that  it  has  not 
made  exhaustive  study  and  defers  in 
part  to  the  attitude  of  the  senior  circuit 
Judge  and  the  administrative  ofBce.  Evi- 
dently Judge  Stone  still  feels  that  this 
addlti<na]  judge  is  needed.  However. 
itDce  be  approved  this  plan  there  has 
been  a  great  decline  in  the  ordinary  civil 
and  criminal  cases.  A  recent  report 
•bows  a  decline  of  250  cases  filed  for  the 
June  ttfm.  1941.  in  the  State  circuit 
court  at  St.  Louis  as  compared  with  the 
June  term.  1940.  This  decline  has  been 
noticed  all  over  the  country. 

In  a  letter  received  from  Judge  Davis, 
under  date  of  June  16.  1941,  he  says: 

The  present  condemnation  program  Is  bo 
gnatar  than  that  handled  by  the  court  for 
the  past  several  years.  We  have  condemned 
over  80.000  acrea  of  wild  lands  in  aoutb 
MlaHHirl:  SO.00O  acrea  in  the  Bird's  Point- 
Maw  Madrid  floodway:  the  Swan  Lake  t>lrd 
refuge  in  Chariton  County:  and  thousands  of 
mt**»  ot  land  in  connection  with  the  con- 
■tracUon  of  the  dama  in  the  MiaalaslppI  Btrer 
between  8t.  Louis  and  the  Iowa  line  These 
undertakings  have  been  substantially  com- 
pleted. 


If  the  Congress  sees  fit  to  incur  the  expense 
of  another  Judge  In  this  district,  and  the 
Judge's  salary  to  only  a  part  of  that  expense, 
ther>  la  no  personal  reason  why  I  should 
oppose  it.  but  I  do  regard  It  as  unnecessary 
and  ill-advised. 

Thanking  you  for  your  Interest  in  the 
matter.  I  am 

Sincerely  yo\urB. 

Chabus  B.  Davis, 
VniteA  States  District  Judge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  what  I  said  in 
the  beginning.  I  cannot  agree  that  the 
committee's  report  is  an  answer  to  those 
of  us  who  believe  that  an  additional 
Judge  in  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri 
is  not  needed  at  this  time.  With  a  debt 
already,  actual  and  contracted,  of  sixty- 
seven  thousand  million  dollars,  and  a 
deficit  that  is  growing  greater  every  day. 
it  is  certainly  time  for  the  Congress  to 
reduce  all  nondefense  expenditures. 

I  am  wondering.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
the  oft-repeated  charge  that  this  bill  is 
designed  to  provide  a  place  for  the  city 
counselor  of  the  defeated  and  discredited 
Dickman  machine,  is  not  well-founded. 


Efficiency  of  the  Coast  Guard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  vnciMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  20. 19il 


Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  Coast  Guard,  I  wish 
to  include  an  editorial  which  appeared  on 
June  15,  1941.  in  th-?  Dally  Press,  a  news- 
paper published  in  Newport  News,  Va. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

The  watchful  eye  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Gtiard  upon  the  American  shore  line  has  cre- 
ated an  enviable  record  of  efOclent  service. 
Kstabllsbed  In  1790.  Its  functions  have  been 
greatly  expanded  to  Include  many  Important 
duties  to  the  country. 

Few  citizens  of  the  United  States  actually 
appreciate  the  fact  that  every  inch  of  the 
American  coast  line  to  patrolled.  Constant 
observers  are  trained  to  detect  law  violation, 
to  safeguard  life,  and  to  perform  numerous 
duties  contingent  upon  assuring  safety  and 
aectirity  upon  the  shores  of  our  land  and  the 
waters  contingent  thereto.  Speedy  vessels 
now  ply  the  coast  with  augmented  powers  of 
observation  in  the  radio  But  at  the  same 
time  the  patient  watching  from  towers  at 
&-mile  Intervals  on  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  goes  on  endlessly.  Nothing  comes  or 
goes  along  the  American  coast  line  unobserved 
by  these  trained  men,  unless  the  conditions  of 
the  heavens  preclude  all  possibility  of  himian 
obaervatlon. 

Hie  eagle  eye  of  the  Coast  Guard  men 
anortalns  facts  completely  oblivious  to  the 
unaccustomed  obaerver.  The  romantic  tales 
of  their  rescue  of  beleaguered  vessels  is  a  saga 
of  their  long  service. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  steadily  grown,  taking 
on  many  functions  and  being  provided  ade- 
quately with  materlala  to  carry  on.  In  time 
of  war.  or  in  emergency  such  as  the  present, 
this  branch  of  the  military  forces  of  the  Na- 


tion Is  a  highly  Important  adjunct  to  the 
whole  defense  program. 

Since  observation  la  the  keynote  of  their 
long  servicee.  the  men  of  the  branch  round 
out  adequately  a  protective  function  in  scan- 
ning the  skies  as  well  as  the  waters  for  un- 
familiar signs. 

The  silent,  swift,  gray  craft  which  is  so 
familiar  a  sight  upon  the  lower  James  at- 
tests the  service  which  is  at  hand.  Under 
these  adequate  facilities  for  observation  tha 
American  people  have  been  accustomed  to 
rely.  And  the  performance  of  the  Coast 
Guard  to  one  of  the  most  brilliant  records  of 
efficiency  in  American  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  editorial  is  accurate 
in  every  detail.   It  is  truly  said  that— 

The  performance  of  the  Coast  Guard  Is  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  records  of  efficiency  la 
American  life. 

I  wish  our  people  knew  more  about  the 
efficient  record  of  the  Coast  Guard,  its 
splendid,  devoted,  patriotic,  unselflsli 
service,  fighting  the  elements,  enforcing 
the  law  on  the  sea,  policing  flooded  areas, 
relieving  the  sick  and  distressed  wherever 
in  suffering,  peril,  disaster,  or  aflOiction, 
defending  humanity  and  the  Nation  at 
all  times  in  time  of  war  or  peace. 

"Semper  paratus" — always  prepared — 
is  its  motto,  and  it  lives  up  to  that  motto 
every  day  in  the  year  and  every  minute 
of  the  24  hours  in  each  day. 

It  is  true,  as  the  editorial  states,  that 
the  romantic  tales  of  their  rescue  of  be- 
leaguered vessels  is  a  saga  of  long  serv- 
ice. That  record  includes  the  work  of 
the  old  Life  Saving  Service  and  the  old 
Revenue  Cutter  Service,  which  were 
united  in  1915  in  the  creation  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  That  record  also  include.s 
the  brilliant  and  daring  record  of  the  old 
Lighthouse  Service,  which  is  a  record  of 
heroism  unsurpassed,  of  lonely  vigil,  and 
of  daring  adventure.  It  has  long  been 
my  hope  that  time  miglit  permit  me  to 
collect  and  relate  those  tales  of  heroism 
unsurpassed  on  any  battlefield.  If  I 
should  be  unable  to  do  that  work,  I  know 
that  those  deeds  of  daring  will  not  be 
permitted  to  be  lost  to  posterity.  They 
must  not  be  forgotten.  They  are  monu- 
ments to  heroic  service  that  time  can 
never  efface.  To  these  men  of  unsur- 
passed valor  may  there  be  ever  all  honor 
and  glory. 


Report  From  Putnam  G>antj,  Tenn. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or   TSNME&SEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday,  June  20  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  10).  1941 


ARTICLE  BY   CHRISTINE   SADLER 


Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  brief  article  which  appeared  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Washington  Post  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week.  The  article 
was  written  by  Miss  Christine  Sadler, 
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and  reports  experiences,  and  so  forth,  on 
a  visit  made  to  her  home  county,  Put- 
nam County.  Tenn.  I  think  the  article 
will  be  found  to  be  quite  interesting,  and 
I  should  like  to  have  It  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washinston  Post  of  June  18.  1941  ] 
No    Selecteis  —  All     Volunteers  —  Report 

From  Dcttnam  County — Post  Staff  WarrEH 

Goes  Home  to  Tennessee   and  WRnrs  a 

Memo 

Memo  to  Eorroa. — I  went  home — Silver 
Point,  Putnam  County.  Tenn. — for  my  vaca- 
tion. Our  town  is  in  the  Cumberland  foot- 
hills about  75  miles  from  Nashville. 

V^ashlngton  was  a  mad  beehive  when  I 
left.  National  defense  wasn't  going  right. 
It  seemed.  Some  Members  of  Congress  were 
on  the  point  of  apoplexy.  Communists  were 
pulling  strikes.  The  boys  covering  the  White 
House  were  Jittery. 

I  wonder  If  you  would  like  to  know  about 
Putnam  County? 

My  mother  and  most  of  the  other  women 
in  Putnam  County  are  putting  up  red  cher- 
ries right  now.  The  wheat  Is  yellow  in  the 
fields.  School  \»  out.  and  the  kids  are  going 
barefoot. 

The  men  are  all  busy.  My  guess  is  that 
they  don't  read  the  speeches  some  of  our 
Senators  have  been  making,  because  every 
man  who  can  get  in  the  Army  has  volun- 
teered. There  has  been  no  selectee  called 
from  our  county  because  the  men  dldnt 
wait  for  that. 

They  say  they  always  have  volunteered 
when  the  country  was  in  trouble,  and  It 
looks  like  trouble  now.  so  why  wait? 

FASMERS  BUILD  CAMPS.  POWDEX   PLANTS 

There  are  about  1,500  people  in  our  neigh- 
borhood, and  about  half  of  them  are  Re- 
publicans. Everybody  says  if  the  President 
needs  more  help  they  will  do  whatever  he 
asks. 

As  fast  as  the  farmers  get  their  crops  In 
they  and  the  hands  are  getting  out  their 
hammers  to  help  build  Army  camps  and  pow- 
der plants.  Those  with  more  skills  start 
working  on  dams  and  aircraft  factories.  The 
new  Vultee  plant  has  opened  at  Nashville, 
and  nearby  Camp  Forrest  is  booming. 

The  biggest  piece  of  news  in  Silver  Point 
this  week  was  a  first  baby  In  the  home  of 
Alfred  Gill,  the  postmaster,  who  Is  on  leave 
with  the  National  Guard  at  Camp  Forrest. 
Alf  was  so  excited  when  he  came  home  for 
the  week  end  he  almost  forgot  to  report  he's 
been  made  a  sergeant. 

The  boys  in  camp  come  home  whenever 
they  can.  and  their  mothers  bake  all  day  get- 
ting ready  for  them.  The  neighbors  all  come 
In  and  sit  for  a  while,  and  the  boys  who  are 
not  quite  old  enough  to  volunteer  talk  about 
their  chances  to  fool  the  recruiting  officers. 
Most  of  them  are  big  enough  to  do  it,  be- 
cause they  grow  them  big  down  here.  The 
boys  are  awfully  proud  of  their  shooting 
abUity. 

I  went  to  the  graduation  exercises  at  Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic  Institute — 8  miles  away- 
last  Friday.  Dr.  D  F.  Fleming  came  up  from 
Vanderbilt  University  to  address  the  100 
graduates.  He  said  the  boys  had  before  them 
"a  magnificent  chance  to  complete  the  Job 
we  started  In  the  World  War."  The  parents 
nodded  and  applauded.  The  boys  in  the  en- 
gineering group  were  excited  about  getting  in 
the  Army  or  In  some  defense  engineering 
work.  The  girls  were  all  talking  about  civil- 
service  examinations  and  tjrplng  and  nutri- 
tion work.  Some  of  the  boys  were  rushing 
off  to  complete  work  for  their  pilot's  licenses. 
I  came  home  feeling  I  wasn't  doing  as  much 
M  I  could. 


SVBtTTHIirC    BTOP8    fOS    MEWS 

When  tha  noon  news  broadcast  starts  at 
Silver  Point  and  the  newspapers  come,  every- 
thing stops.  If  anybody's  radio  is  broken  be 
goes  to  the  neighbors.  The  strikes  make  our 
folks  mad.  They  say,  "Communist"  like  they 
used  to  say,  "Yankee."  Silver  Point  was  glad 
the  troops  were  called  out  on  the  west  coast. 

I  went  to  the  schoolhouse  Thursday  to 
watch  farmers'  families  make  mattresses. 
They  are  made  under  the  old  surplus  cotton 
plan  which  allows  at  least  one  mattress  to 
each  farm  family  with  a  cash  income  under 
(600  annually.  The  family  pays  72  cents  for 
the  ticking.    The  mattresses  are  very  good. 

T.  V.  A.  power  lines  are  being  rxished  to 
outlying  districts,  provided  contracts  were 
made  before  the  emergency.  No  new  con- 
tracts are  being  made  because  of  need  for 
power  for  defense.  Another  dam  Is  to  be 
built  on  the  Caney  Fork  River  cnly  a  few 
miles  away  to  bring  all  streams  of  this  area  in 
the  T.  V.  A.  power  system. 

When  I  read  this  over  it  soimds  like  quite 
a  lot  Is  going  on  in  Silver  Point  and  Putnam 
County,  but  no  one  is  excited  about  any- 
thing. 

Our  folks  Just  feel  like  the  natural  place 
for  a  young  man  is  In  the  Army  because  they 
always  have  gone  into  the  Army  when  the 
President  called.  The  older  men  are  glad  to 
have  work  and  are  buying  savings  stamps. 
And  the  women  are  tending  the  kids,  cook- 
ing for  the  menfolks  and  breaking  their 
necks  to  please  their  sons  when  they  oome 
home  from  camp. 

I  thought  you  might  like  to  know. 

Christinx  Sadler. 
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Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  herein 
a  speech  to  be  delivered  by  me  over  a  na- 
tional hook-up  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  on  Friday  evening,  June  20, 
In  which  I  discuss  shipments  of  war  sup- 
plies from  the  United  States  to  the  Axis 
Powers  or  their  afilliates. 

In  this  address  I  allude  to  my  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  30  and  give  a  con- 
densed statement  of  reasons  justifying 
favorable  reporting  of  this  bill  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules. 

The  address  follows: 

The  President  has  eloquently  proclaimed 
that  these  United  States  are  the  arsenal  of 
the  democracies  The  newspapers  are  full  of 
solemn  pronouncements  that  America  has 
embarked  upon  a  program  of  all-out  aid  to 
Britain.  Whether  one  be  an  isolationist  or 
Interventionist,  he  generally  may  be  found  to 
be  warmly  sympathetic  to  Britain's  cause. 
Congress  has  voted  »7 .000,000,000  in  the  lend- 
lease  blU  for  aid  to  democracy.  We  are  a 
generous  nation.  We  have  supplied  Great 
Britain  so  far  with  50  tankers.    We   have 


■uppUed  Che  United  Kingdom  with  more  than 
60  destroyers  and  a  score  of  Coast  Guard 
cufctera.  On  public  rostrum.  In  church  pul- 
pit, on  college  campus,  in  congressional  halla. 
we  have  detailed  in  emotional  language  our 
affection  for  China  and  our  fervent  prayer 
that  It  defeat  Japan. 

LEAKS  TO  THE   AXIS 

But  the  cornucopia  of  plenty  which  we 
offer  without  stint  to  the  democracies  has 
sprung  many  leaks.  A  hundred  gu&hing  riv- 
ulets spurt  to  the  aid  of  the  dlcutors.  The 
American  pecple  are  becoming  aroused  at  the 
Epectacle  of  our  exportation  of  war  supplies 
to  the  Axis  Powers  and  also  to  those  countries 
subjugated  by  them,  notwithstanding  the 
above-mentioned  de"otion  to  democracy. 

EMBARGOING   MATtRICL  OF   WAR  TO  JAPAN 

Some  3  years  ago  I  introduced  In  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation to  Japan  of  munitions  and  materiel 
of  war  Hearings  were  held  on  this  meas\ire 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, but  the  committee  declined  to  report 
the  bill  out  favorably.  notwithsUnding  the 
tremendous  public  support  of  the  measure. 
I  received  thousands  of  messages  from  earnest 
cltisens  residing  m  every  State  In  the  Union 
passionately  praying  that  my  measure  be 
enacted  into  law,  but  Congress  declined  to 
act.  In  the  interim,  bombs  have  dropped 
upon  helpless  Chinese  women  and  chUdren 
from  airplanes  propelled  by  American  gaso- 
line. During  those  sad  and  uagic  yeara 
slumbering  China  has  been  devastated,  her 
cities  burned,  her  peoples  atucked.  We, 
more  than  any  other  country,  are  responsible 
for  that  carnage  in  that  we  have  continued 
to  ship  war  supplies  to  Japan  and  have  pur- 
chased armually  vast  quantities  of  silk  from 
them.  Now  the  American  people  are  aroused. 
They  are  determined  upon  action.  They  will 
brook  no  delay 

HOUSE    CONCURRENT    RSSOLUTION    MO     SO 

There  is  now  pending  in  the  Congress  of 
the  Uixited  States,  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion No.  30.  which   I   have   introduced   and 
which  Is  designed  to  reveal  the  unvarnished 
facts  concerning  this  hypocritical  business  of 
arming  the  Axis  when  we  are  supposed  to  be 
the  arsenal  for  democracy.    This  concurrent 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee  on   Rules.    That  committee   held   three 
hearings  on  the  measure,  part  of  them  behind 
closed  doors,  but  so  far  It  has  declined  to  send 
the  bill  to  the  House  floor  for  action.    Let 
me  cite  you  a  pertinent  section  of  that  reso- 
lution.   I  quote:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
committee  to  make  a  full  and  complete  in- 
vestigation with  respect  to  the  character  of, 
and  the  extent  to  which,  the  so-called  Axis 
Powers  or  countries  aiding  the  Axis  Powers 
(a)  are  obtaining,  or  have  obtained,  essential 
war  materials,  money,  credit,  intelligence,  or 
other   aid.  directly   or   Indirectly,   from   the 
United  States;  and  (b)  are  hindering,  or  have 
hindered,   the   naUonal-defense    program   ot 
the  United  Slates."    The  resolution  provides 
that  such  a  committee  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress, and  thus  to  the  American  people,  at 
the  earliest  practicable   time   the  results  of 
Its   investigation,   together   with   Its   recom- 
mendation for  remedial  legislation.    The  res- 
olution then  sets  up  the  machinery  for  ac- 
complishing Its  objective  and  provides  for  a 
modest  appropriation  to  Implement  Its  work. 

NEWSPAPER  EOrrORS  ARE  AROUSED 

Senator  Gut  Gillcttb.  of  Iowa,  has  intro- 
duced a  slmUar  resolution  in  the  Senate, 
which  was  reported  out  favorably  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce  and  is  now 
awaiting  action  before  the  Senate.  This  com- 
mittee will  not  be  organized,  however,  untU 
the  Hovise  passes  my  companion  resolution. 
But  two  main  reasons  can  be  assigned  as  the 
excxise  for  the  sale  of  war  supplies  to  the  Axis 
and  their  satellites.  One  u  private  profit, 
which  I  contend  is  profit  at  the  ttftnm  c< 
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Amcrm'i  best  Int^wts  and  v^Uare:  tbe 
otber  reason  would  be  appeaaement  of  the 
aggrcoor.  a  policy  of  proptUatlon  of  the  dic- 
tatorships which  proved  tutUe.  dlsastroiis.  If 
not  tulcldal  when  practiced  by  such  countries 
as  Belgium.  Czechoslorakla.  and  Holland. 
Newspapers  throughout  the  country  have  edi- 
torially decried  this  Illogical  and  Inconsistent 
procedure.  Radio  commentators  have  tinhesl- 
tatlngly  condemned  It.  Magazines  are  replete 
with  articles  inveighing  against  it.  Let  me 
quote  from  a  recent  editorial  appearing  In  the 
South  Bend  (Inrt  )  Tribune: 

•The  United  SUtes  Is  selling  oU  and  oil 
products  directly  to  Japan.  The  Japanese 
are  sending  some  oil  and  oil  products  to 
Nazi  Germany.  If  it  were  only  a  matter  of 
ordinary  foreign  tra«*e,  the  American  people 
might  think  little  of  it.  but  the  United 
States  has  Just  acquired  a  national -defense 
oil  dictator,  and  we  are  now  a-arned  of  Im- 
pending gasolLneless  Sundays,  and  reduction 
In  quotas  for  oil  for  heating  and  fuel  pur- 
poMs  la  now  threatened  la  Uncle  Sam 
growing  ar  other  set  of  goat  horns?"  The 
ClnclnnaU  Times  Star,  referring  to  the 
shortage  of  gasolli.e  here  and  the  threat- 
ened limitations  on  Its  use.  said: 

"The  American  people  will  submit  will- 
ingly to  any  measures  necessary  to  the  na- 
tional defense.  But  they  will  first  want  to 
be  satlefled  that  sacrifices  on  their  part  are 
the  only  reasonable  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 
They  don't  want  to  be  the  vlctlma  of  an- 
other 111 -planned  crusade." 

Tbe  Galveston  News  said  on  June  6: 

"Many  Americans  think  It  Is  unwise  to 
■ell  war  materials  to  countries  with  which 
we  soon  may  be  at  war.  Washington  and 
London  apparently  have  agreed,  however, 
that  It  Is  better  to  keep  on  supplying  Japan 
with  oil  than  to  goad  that  country  to  fur- 
tber  aggression  by  abutting  off  supplies.  If 
U  la  true  that  an  oil  embargo  la  the  only 
thing  which  would  cause  Japan  to  risk  war 
with  the  United  States,  this  is  a  profitable 
form  of  appeasement.  But  experience  dis- 
credits appeasement  as  a  general  policy,  and 
there  ts  reason  to  fear  that  It  will  prove  to 
be  mistaken  In  this  case." 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  In  speaking  of 
limitations  on  gasoline  consumption  for  the 
American  people,  editorializes  as  follows: 

"They  Just  can't  believe  It.  can't  under- 
stand It,  when  Japan  doesn't  find  it  hard  to 
get  the  American  gasoline  she  wants." 


a  cbim: 


IMmXXCTUAL  IS  PUaSLSO 


Dr.  Lin  TuTang.  eminent  Chinese,  declared 
that  "we  Chinese  cant  understand  logic  as 
•ppUed  In  the  United  States."  He  said.  "Tou 
■snt  gunboats  to  shoot  Chinese  on  the  shores 
at  the  Tangtse-Klang.  then  sent  missionaries 
to  ease  their  souls  into  heaven.  Tou  loan  us 
aaoney  to  stabilize  our  currency,  and  help 
our  defenss  against  the  Japanese,  while  you 
supply  the  Japs  with  materiel  of  war  to  be 
used  against  us." 

Hrammrta  oan  awoxiantc  szfo«t  rmcs 

The  publicity  in  connection  with  the 
pendency  of  my  resolution  has  caused  Gov- 
ernment departments  to  cease  making 
available  figures  of  American  export.  On 
May  as  the  Department  of  Commerce  de« 
etded  *to  cease  publlahlng  deUiled  statlsuca 
eoncemlng  the  country  of  destination  of  our 
.•■ports,"  What  caused  thU  sudden  suspen- 
Mon  of  sUtistics*  Can  It  be  that  these  fig- 
ures were  revealing  too  mtich  of  our  trade  with 
the  AslsT  Certainly  suspension  of  such  fig- 
ures hides  nothing  from  the  Axis,  because 
theee  countrtee  know  what  they  receive. 
Americans  alone  are  thus  kept  In  the  dark. 

The  Maritime  Commission  decided  like- 
wise to  place  a  black-out  upon  figures  con- 
cerning Its  operations.  On  June  14  It  de- 
clared that  "American-owned  or  controlled 
tutkcrs  are  not  carrying  oU  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  Oomany.  Italy,  or  Japan."  At  the 
•une  time  the  Maritime  Commission  Itsts  a 
total   of   214  tankers   owned   or   controlled' 


by  American  companies  flying  foreign  flags. 
Although  it  Is  stated  most  of  these  tankers 
are  engaged  In  Western  Hemisphere  trade 
and  In  commerce  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  nothing  is  said  about 
cargoes  to  third  parties  on  the  West  Afri- 
can coast  and  to  third  parties  the  world  over. 
The  other  day  the  Wall  Street  Journal  pointed 
out  that  Great  Britain  had  more  than  500 
oU  tankers  in  addition  to  the  50  transferred  to 
it  by  us. 

oxTB  on.  rLows  to  japah 

Jtjst  what  have  we  been  shipping  to  the 
Axis  and  their  affiliates?  Tlie  United  States 
has  sold  to  Japan  25,000.000  barrels  of  oil 
per  year  for  the  past  3  years.  On  July  31  an 
Executive  order  was  Issued  that  "in  the 
Interests  of  the  national  defense,  the  export 
of  aviation  gasoline  Is  being  limited  to  na- 
tions of  the  Western  Hemisphere,"  but  we 
find  that,  notwithstanding  this,  licenses 
were  granted  in  August  of  1940  for  several 
hundred  thousand  gallons  of  aviation  gaso- 
line and  in  September  for  4.832,000  gallons, 
and  in  the  last  3  months  of  the  year  for 
800.000  gallons,  all  of  aviation  gasoline  We 
have  Increased  our  shipments  of  petroleum 
to  Jaf>an  since  the  first  of  the  year  The 
total  approximates  an  amazing  amount. 

On  Jtme  9.  two  tankers,  the  San  Luis  Maru 
and  the  ITuro  Shiro  Maru.  took  on  175,000 
barrels  of  petroleum  at  San  Francisco  with 
Federal  permission.  The  Japanese  steamer. 
Tonan  Maru.  at  the  same  time,  loaded  at  Los 
Angeles  8,000.000  gallons  for  Japan.  This 
latter  ship,  says  the  Japan-California  Daily 
News,  in  Its  June  5  issue.  "Is  one  of  the  91 
Japanese  ships  which  was  blacklisted  by  the 
British  for  failure  to  cooperate  In  their  war 
against  the  Axis.  The  vessel  will  not  be  given 
port  courtesy  in  British  ports,  nor  will  she 
be  allowed  to  fuel  there."  What  do  you 
think  of  this  choice  Item? 

~      OTHXX  WAa  MATEBIALS  REACH  NIPPON 

Early  in  May,  it  was  officially  announced 
that  one  American  and  one  British  oil  com- 
pany entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Japanese  Government  for  the  ptirchase  from 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  fields  of  1,800,000  tons 
of  petroleum  during  the  ensuing  year  which  is 
350  percent  Increase  over  the  amount  of  pe- 
troleum sold  by  the  same  companies  during 
the  preceding  year  to  Japan.  Mr.  William 
Farlsh.  of  Standard  of  New  Jersey,  claims  this 
arrangement  was  made  with  full  knowledge 
and  consent  of  our  State  Department.  Dtiring 
1940  the  United  States  exported  to  Japan  61.- 
000.000  pounds  of  rubber  scrap:  7,600  trucks: 
32  300  pounds  of  gum  rosin:  535,000  bales  of 
cotton;  96,000  tons  of  wood  pulp;  10.700.000 
pounds  of  artificial  abrasives;  254.091.000 
pounds  of  steel  bars  and  rods:  367.000,000 
pounds  of  scrap  steel,  sheets,  rods,  and  tin 
plate;  241,000.000  pounds  of  scrap  and  refined 
copper;  28,000.000  pounds  of  zinc:  3,700,000 
pounds  of  nickel  and  Monel  metal;  23.271.000 
pounds  of  borax;  17.663,000  pounds  of  carbon 
black.  In  practically  every  case  I  have  cited, 
the  flgtires  show  an  enormous  Increase  In 
exports  of  this  material  of  war  over  preceding 
years. 

mtLAMD   ntfUtlS    WAS   SUPPLIES   rSOM    tTNTTID 

P        tar. 

Finland  Ik  Just  acrcas  the  Baltic  from 
Germany.  We  exported  to  Finland  17,002.- 
000  pounds  of  lard  in  1940  which  ts  more 
than  20  times  the  amount  of  this  item,  neces- 
sary to  a  war  program,  which  we  exported  to 
Finland  in  1939  when  it  was  fighting  the 
Soviet  Union.  Most  of  this  lard  goes  to  Oer- 
many,  which  is  notoriously  short  of  fats.  We 
exported  4.254.000  pounds  of  tin  and  tin  plate 
to  Finland  in  1940,  over  three  times  the 
amount  we  exported  in  1939.  The  same  pro> 
portion  obtains  in  motortrucks:  3.114  in  1940 
as  contrasted  with  573  in  1939. 

POWrOGAI.  AND  SPAIN  UKKWISZ 

Portugal  does  a  brisk  business  with  Italy 
and  Germany.   Besides  shipping  her  1,000.000 


barrels  of  petroleum  In  1940,  we  exported  700 
motortrucks,  and  35,000,000  pounds  of  tin 
plate.  These  products  readily  found  their 
way  into  the  hands  of  the  Axis  nations. 

Spain  enjoyed  a  nice  trade  with  the  United 
States  in  1940,  receiving  four  and  one-half 
million  barrels  of  petroleum  products,  over 
7,000,000  pounds  of  paper  stock,  and  two  and 
one-half  million  bales  of  cotton,  which  Is 
15  times  the  amount  we  sold  Spain  in  1939. 
A  significant  item  is  that  we  sold  Spain  three 
and  one -half  times  the  amount  of  tin  In 
1940  as  compared  to  1939,  the  amount  being 
i20,346,000  povinds.  In  1940  Uncle  Sam 
shipped  to  Spain  1.574.000  pounds  of  toluene, 
also  known  es  toluol.  This  is  the  base  of 
TNT.  the  dread  explosive.  Significantly, 
Spain  purchased  none  of  this  from  our 
country  in  1938  or  1939.  Scrap  copper  was 
generously  provided  Spain  In  1940  to  the  tune 
of  over  2.000,000  pounds.  Where  does  it  go? 
I'll  give  you  two  guesses,  and  your  answer 
is  correct  both  times. 

OTHER    rOKMS    OP    COLLABORATION 

It  is  not  ofkly  in  the  field  of  exports  of  war 
materials,  a  few  startling  items  of  which 
I  have  Just  cited  to  you,  by  means  of  which 
we  are  aiding  the  Axis,  but  in  the  field  of 
international  corporate  relationships  and 
patent  pools  and  contracts,  we  run  into  a 
prolific  source  of  revenue  for  the  Axis. 
Patent  royalties  provide  foreign  exchange  and 
dollar  credits  for  the  Nazis  and  the  Fascists, 
if  not  now  directly  In  our  own  country,  then 
through  the  medium  of  intermediate  indi- 
viduals in  other  countries. 

American  companies  are  jjartles  In  partner- 
ship with  German.  Italian,  and  Japanese 
companies  in  Insurance  and  trade  cartels,  In 
shipping  and  financial  agreements.  In  South 
America,  agents  for  leading  American  com- 
panies are  among  the  most  prominent  figures 
in  bund  and  pro-Nazi  organizations. 

In  the  purchase  of  gold,  we  have  been  a 
generous  friend  to  the  Axis  and  its  cohorts. 
Dtirlng  the  years  1939  and  1940.  our  Govern- 
ment purchased  more  than  $280,000,000  worth 
of  gold  from  Japan  alone,  not  to  mention  the 
millions  purchased  from  tbe  Argentine,  Brazil, 
and  other  countries  friendly  with  the  Axis. 
Argentina  has  sold  us  more  gold  than  she  ac- 
tually produces.  Where  does  this  gold  origi- 
nate? Old  gold  can  be  remelted  to  appear  as 
freshly  mined.  Certainly  we  should  know 
that  when  a  nation  sells  us  more  gold  than 
\B  mined  within  her  territorial  confines,  this 
supply  is  obtained  from  an  outside  sotirce 

TANKXtS 

In  recent  weeks,  the  American  people  have 
been  repeatedly  admonished  to  conserve  on 
their  use  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil.  yet  tankers 
owned  by  American  companies  are  still  trans- 
porting petroleui"  in  foreign  trade.  Only 
this  week,  a  Japanese  tanker  was  about  to 
load  a  vast  supply  of  petroleum  at  Phila- 
delphia, when  stopped  by  Mr  Ickes.  It  seems 
ludicrous  that  there  should  be  a  shortage  of 
petroleum  In  the  United  States  wher  we  are 
hmiting  prcduction  at  the  wells  under  State 
proration  laws;  when  we  are  exporting  mil- 
lions  of  barrels  of  oil.  monthly;  when  we 
have  a  tariff  upon  the  importation  of  oil,  thus 
discouraging  its  coming  in.  On  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  there  is  In  storage  60,000.000  bar- 
rels of  petroleum.  This  could  be  tapped  at 
the  rate  of  200.000  barrels  a  day.  which  Is  the 
amount  of  the  shortage  created  by  the  trans- 
fer of  tankers  to  Great  Britain,  which  tankers 
fumerly  transported  the  oil  from  Gulf  ports 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

APPEASEMENT   OF   JAPAN  CONDEMNED 

We  are  told  that  we  must  propitiate  the 
Japanese  aggressor,  and  we  must  not  offend 
him  lest  he  engage  in  war  with  us  forth- 
with. I  make  bold  to  reply  that  the  Japanese 
respect  the  American  Fleet  In  the  Pacific, 
and  wll'  not  move  while  our  ships  remain 
there.  This  country,  through  its  public  of- 
ficials, has  deplored  acts  of  appeasement  atf- 


trlbuted  to  our  unfortunate  friends  in  Europe 
vrbo  subseqtiently  succumbed  to  the  invader. 
It  seems  to  me  I  recall  an  affair  called 
Munich,  in  which  Neville  Chamberlain  sought 
to  quiet  Germany  by  dismembering  Utile 
Caechoelovakia  and  gave  Sudetenland  to  Der 
Fuehrer.  That  was  appeasement,  but  Mr. 
Hitler  only  paused  and  soon  moved  on  his 
way.  But  the  worst  feature  of  the  whole 
policy  is  its  inconsistency,  its  lack  of  ration- 
ality How  can  we  say  we  believe  in  quaran- 
tining aggressors  in  Europe  while  appeasing 
the  aggressor  in  the  Orient?  The  American 
people  want  to  know  whether  It  is  profit  or 
foreign  policy  which  dicuies  this  cotirse.  or 
both.  They  are  clamoring  for  action.  If  you 
feel  that  something  shovild  be  done  now.  let 
your  feelings  be  known  in  those  places  where 
the  expression  of  your  convictions  will  be 
most  effective.  Our  people  want  Congress  to 
get  at  the  facts  and  take  courageous  steps  to 
eliminate  methods  by  which  our  beloved 
country  may  in  a  sense  be  charged  with 
arming  the  Axis. 

After  World  War  I  congressional  commit- 
tees investigated  such  double  deaUng.  rack- 
eteering, and  sale  of  munitions  to  the  enemy 
and  similar  questionable  war  practices.  But 
the  facts  were  disclosed  too  late  for  any  effec- 
tive good  to  be  accomplished  These  com- 
mittees revealed  that  certain  American  com- 
panies were  guUty  of  putting  profit  above 
patriotism,  but  the  damage  had  already  been 
done 

let's  do  something  about  it 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do?  Sit  here  and 
permit  this  double  dealing?  Or  are  we  to 
stop  it?  I  for  one  want  to  know  who  these 
economic  traitors  are,  what  they  are  doing, 
and  how  we  can  stop  them.  I  dare  say  that 
the  Axis  Powers  would  not  be  where  they  are 
*t"  today  had  this  investigation  been  made  a 
'  year  ago.  And  I  dare  say  that  an  investiga- 
tion now  may  lead  to  measures  which  might 
shorten  thU  war  by  several  years  Indeed, 
it  might  result  in  changing  the  entire  out- 
come On  the  other  hand,  an  apathetic  atti- 
tude toward  the  double-dealing  slttiations 
which  now  exist  may  lead  to  disaster.  By 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  30  I  propose 
that  we  lock  the  barn  before  the  horse  has 
been  stolen.  Let  yotir  voice  be  heard.  Sup- 
port me  in  this  effort  to  save  America  from 
further  guilt  in  the  nefariotis  policy  of  an.  - 
Ing  the  Axis. 
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Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OKD.  I  Include  the  foUcwing  article  by 
MaJ.  Alexander  P.  de  Seversky.  from  the 
American  Mercury  for  July  1941: 
IProm  the  American  Mercury  of  July  1941] 
OaosAL  OF  American  An  Poweb 
(By  B4aJ   Alexander  P.  de  Seversky) 

The  American  people,  watching  the  ex- 
ploits of  military  aviation  in  the  present  war. 
know  Instinctively  what  their  generals  and 
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admirals  have  been  slow  to  understand  and 
to  acknowledge — that  for  our  country  the 
choice  is  between  genuiiw  air  power  second 
to  none  and  the  danger  of  htunillating  de- 
feat. They  sense  that  the  Army  and  tbe 
Navy,  no  matter  how  big  and  strong  tbey 
become,  will  be  helpless  unless  we  give  tbem 
an  impregnable  roof  of  air  powtf  under  which 
to  operate. 

Unlike  the  professional  military  men  at 
the  higher  levels  of  authority,  the  ordmary 
American  is  under  no  psychological  pressure 
to  provide  alibis  for  the  older  sovioes.  Hav- 
ing nothing  to  unlearn,  he  obeerves  the 
course  of  the  struggle  with  an  open  mind, 
from  the  angle  of  conunon  sense.  He  sees 
the  Royal  Air  Force  holding  off  Germany's 
might,  month  after  month,  in  an  all-au  con- 
flict, while  naval  and  ground  forces  merely 
look  on.  He  sees  Crete  captured  by  air  forcea 
In  the  face  of  overwhelming  naval  superior- 
ity; the  world's  greatest  navy  unable  to  ap- 
proach Europe  because  it  is  ringed  with  air- 
craft; Britain,  despite  the  heroic  efforts  of 
its  magnificent  fleet,  t)elng  slowly  strangled 
by  long-range  aenal  attacks  on  its  shipping, 
liiese  and  other  facts  point,  in  common  sense. 
the  inexorable  moral  that  air  power  has 
emerged  as  the  primary  instrument  of  na- 
tional defense— the  precondition  for  a'l  other 
means  of  defense. 

The  American  pe<^le.  in  addition,  are  real- 
izing   more    sharply    that    the    world    crisis 
caught  us  with  our  aviation  defenses  down. 
Not  simply  as  to  quantity— that  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  complacent  national  mood  and 
insufficient  appropriations — but  as  to  quality, 
for  which  there  is  no  acceptable  excuse.    If 
we  possessed  only  one  sample  of  every  type  of 
aircraft.  It  should  have  been  the  best  of  its 
kind  at  that  stage.     Even  by  merely  imlUt- 
Ing  other  nations  we  could  have  been  farther 
advanced      The  country  at  large  is  learning 
with  a  shock  what  aeronautical  people  have 
knouTi  all  along:  that  the  United  States  has 
been  dismally  backward  in  military  aviation. 
Modern    flying    was   bom    and    nurtured    in 
America,  ana  in  the  commercial  field  our  avla- 
Uon  is  without  peer:  but  the  mUltary  devel- 
opment of  air  power  has  been  left  to  other 
countries.    The  American  people  should  ask : 
Why?     Who?     What's  being  done  about  it? 
Those  whose  military  orthodoxy  or  commit- 
ments to  business  and   politics  caused  our 
backwardness  naturally  tend  to  slur  over  de- 
fects and  to  resent  public  questioning.    They 
prefer  the  self-delusion  that  existed  in  the 
past.    In  October  1939  a  magazine  told  Its 
miUions  of  readers— clearly  on  the  baste  of 
Information  from  high  official  quarters— that 
"our  own  war  birds  are  best"  and  that  our 
avlaUon  "offered  a  reassuring  picture  "     ThU 
when  we  possessed  not  a  single  pursuit  plane 
that  could  match  the  German  or  British  pur- 
suits, when  our  most  ballyhooed  bomber  car- 
ried less  armor  and  armament  than  a  single- 
seater  Nazi  or  R    A.  F.  fighter.    Only  some 
weeks  ago  a  high-ranking  air  corjM  general, 
speaking  in  Washington,  demanded  a  sort  of 
moratorium  on  criticism  of  our  aviation  set- 
up, exclaiming: 

"I  have  no  paUence  with  those  uninformed 
and  misguided  croakers  who  look  with  thlck- 
lensed  glasses  for  indications  that  the  Air 
Corps  Is  helpless,  that  the  Air  Corps  is  not 
properly  trained  or  equipped— cannot  be 
made  ready  to  fight — and  is  being  furnished 
with  planes  inferior  to  those  of  England  or 
Germany." 

All  he  overlooked  was  that  the  planes  are 
inferior. 

The  progress  of  the  war  made  the  fact  that 
we  were  aeronautlcally  behind  the  eight  ball 
too  obvious  to  be  ignored.  Whereupon  those 
chiefiy  responsible  pretended  to  be  surprised. 
They  said,  in  effect,  that  the  war  had  dis- 
closed shortcomings  which  they  had  not 
suspected  and  that  they  were  working  hard 
to  make  up  for  the  lost  years.  They  made 
statements  to  confuse  the  issue:  they  staged 
misleading    "sham   battles"   to   retrieve   the 


reputation  at  dMseradtted  »qut|itnent.  and 
otherwise  showed  man  asal  In  asTtng  face 
than  In  saving  our  national  security. 

Bxi&iness-as-usual      and     polltics-as-usual 
prevailed,  and  siiU  prevail,  when  the   dear 
need  was  to  seek  out  the  caxises  of  the  ba^- 
wardnesa.  and  the  culprits  responsible  for  it. 
and  to  eliminate  vhem  with  relenttasB  figar. 
This  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  M.  tmmmxk 
nattire  being  what  it  Is      R.eal  house  deantng 
and  renovauon  of  our  miUtary  aviation  struc- 
ture   would    mean    far-reaching    changes    in 
personnel  at  the  top.    It  would  mean  revo- 
lutionary  reorganlsauon  In   terms  at   inde- 
pendent air  power,  which  would  cut  crueUy 
into     bureaucratic     inerua     and     prtvUege. 
Above   all.   It   would  expose   lack  of  vtston. 
Incompetence,  and  conniving. 
n 
A    courageous    young    newspaperman.    J. 
Reagan    Tex"   McCrary.   of   the    New    York 
Mirror,  flew  to  England  this  AprU  to  icam  bow 
American    airplanes    were    behaving    under 
stress  of  actual  warfare      He  brought  back 
startling  news — startling,  that  is,  to  laymen, 
but  a  thrlce-told  tale  to  avutlon  men.    The 
great  majority  of  American   aircraft  in  the 
British  Isles,  he  reported,  were  being  held  "in 
reserve."  t>ecause  they  were  useless  for  prac- 
tical operations  against  the  Nazis: 

"Most  shocking  Is  this  fact:  the  backbone 
of  the  United -SUtes  air  force  Is  ovr  Curtiss 
P~40.  Allison-powered  fighter.  Arjerica  has 
sent  some  570  P-40t  to  Britain,  where  they 
have  been  christened  with  a  good  American 
name.  Toiiiahavks.  Of  these  570  Tomolurwlcs 
onlv  18  were  "operationar  in  service  when  I 
left.  The  others  were  in  dead  storage  some- 
where in  England.'  " 

Why  were  these  planes  being  kept  on  Ice 
despite  Britain's  lile-and-death  need  for  air- 
craft? The  principal  reason.  Mr.  McCrary 
learned,  was  that  they  were  "underarmed  and 
underarmored";  they  were  rated  obsolete  on 
arrival. 

Mr.  McCrary's  flndlngs  were  based  on  per- 
sonal observation  and  off-record  data  made 
accessible    to    him.      Perhaps    the    Britons, 
obliged  by  obvious  political  consideraUons  to 
keep  quiet,  did  not  mind  a  chance  to  convey 
the  truth  through  nonofllclal  American  chan- 
nels.   In  any  case,  the  report  has  not  been 
successfully  challenged.    In  sutwtance.  It  cor- 
roborated earlier  Information  brought  back  by 
Ralph  Ingersoll.  editor  of  the  New  York  PM. 
Indicating  that  American  planes  were  useful 
to  Britain  in  various   secondary  capacities. 
Mr.  Ingersoll  reported  that  they  were  unable 
to  fight  alongside  the  R.  A.  F  against  Hitlers 
aviation     The  American  fighters,  he  showed 
with   chapter   and   verse,    were    defldent   In 
armor   and   fire   power;    the    best   American 
bombers  were  woefully  lacking  In  the  means 
of  wlf -defense  against  attacking  plnnea 

The  inevitable  denials  of  these  facts 
amount,  actually,  to  left-handed  confirma- 
tion, since  they  are  always  coupled  with  the 
promise  to  catch  up  at  some  future  time. 
Thus  tbe  general  whom  I  have  quoted  atwve 
wound  up  hiB  attack  on  critics  by  boasting 
that  "we  win  have  an  air  force  In  time  •  •  • 
It's  well  on  Ita  vray  and  will  be  ready  when 
called  upon."  A  clear  admission  that  we 
havent  one  now.  Unfortunately  the  world 
vrill  not  stand  still  waiting  for  him  By  the 
time  we  catch  up  ethers  will  have  gone  far 
ahead;  nor  shsU  we  be  notified  In  time  by 
the  enemv  so  that  we  can  make  ready.  Such 
postponement  leaves  the  American  people  to 
infer  that  the  trouble  has  only  now  been  dis- 
covered and  is  being  rapidly  remedied  But 
the  alibi  does  not  stand  up  American  avia- 
tion stands  accused  of  failure  to  supply  ef- 
fective armor,  fire  power,  range,  speed.  Hot 
a  single  Item  in  the  indictment  comes  as  a 
surprise— It  was  all  known  to  the  avtatton 
world  before  the  war  started 

German  and  British  types  of  fighting  craft 
had  been  exhibited,  described,  discussed,  and 
studied  In  close-up  by  American  experts.  Our 
official   represenUtlves  abroad  were  keeping 
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WadUngtoB  tcpprlaeA  at  new  Mrtol  deretop- 
BMOU.  Tba  uujxj  able  and  brlllUnt  men  In 
our  mlliury  air  Mrrton  pleaded  for  action. 
Man  than  tbat.  American  dealgners  and  man- 
ufaetwen  bad  long  been  begging  (or  the 
prlTllege  at  building  eqxUpment  aa  good  aa 
any  in  Burope.  or  even  better.  They  were 
unable  to  break  throtigb  the  aolld  waUs  of 
indifference,  prejudiced  oppoaltlon  to  the 
arlaUon  upstart,  and  too  often,  alao.  Influ- 
ances  tbat  put  builneaa  and  politics  first 

Since  I  bare  acceaa  only  to  my  own  files, 
I  am  obliged  to  draw  on  thoee  for  confirma- 
tion. But  I  have  no  doubt  that  other  manu- 
facturers and  dea'gners  of  aircraft  could  tell 
Blmilar  talea.  A  aeriea  of  lett«r»  at  band  as 
I  write  atteata  tbat  I  pleaded  with  the  Office 
erf  the  CMef  of  Air  Corpa  years  ago  for  heavier 
armor,  greater  fire  power,  longer  range, 
greater  speed— In  short,  the  very  things  In 
which  we  are  now  trying  to  "catch  up  ' 

In  April  1038  I  submitted  two  fighter  de- 
signs tbat  carried  up  to  six  guns  and  one 
cannon,  as  well  as  heavy  armor.  Two  months 
later  I  wrote,  urging  improvement  of  the 
Army's  Severalty  P-35  fighter: 

•The  next  mcdlficatlon  we  propose  la  to 
equip  tbaae  airplanes  with  new  outboard 
panels,  each  containing  one  30  caliber  ma- 
chine gun  and  an  additional  gas  tank  of 
75-gallon  capacity.  The  first  will  double  the 
fire  power  and  the  second  will  provide  a  range 
making  poaalble  the  concentration  of  the 
pursuit  aviation  from  coast  to  coast,  without 
atop." 

Earlier.  1  had  given  urgent  reasons  for  rais- 
ing performance  of  pursulta: 

•The  present  employment  of  air  power  In 
Burope  and  the  Orient  has  definitely  ehown 
the  necessity  tor  some  sort  of  convoying  pro- 
tective force  for  bombardment  aviation. 
Whether  such  airplanes  should  be  single- 
place,  two-place,  or  multi-place;  whether 
they  should  be  single-  or  multi-motored; 
what  their  actual  range  should  be,  can  be 
determined  only  through  actual  test " 

Besides  reducing  such  suggestions  to  writ- 
ing, I  expounded  them  personally.  But  al- 
ways they  were  brushed  aside  as  "visionary," 
and — as  one  communication  from  the  War 
Department  put  it — not  worth  the  extra  cost. 
Yet  the  same  general  who  blocked  improve- 
ments has  Just  written  a  t>ook  in  which  be 
admits  the  shortcomings  of  American  convoy- 
ing pursuits  "They  have  been  too  slow  and 
not  sufficiently  maneuversble."  he  writes, 
adding:  "The  aeronautical  engineers  are  now 
working  frantically  to  remedy  theae  defecu." 
Tbua  he  Implies  tbat  it  was  an  act  of  aod 
rather  than  his  department's  blindness  that 
caused  us  to  lag  In  the  race.  Engineers  would 
not  have  to  work  frantically  now  If  there  had 
been  more  competctux  and  leas  complacency 
3  years  ago.  Had  it  not  been  for  such  officials, 
more  concerned  with  the  cross-currents  of 
Army  politics  than  with  guaranteeing  eCec- 
tlve  air  power.  American  pursuiu  would  not 
now  be  rotting  unpacked  in  England. 

All  insiders  know  that  the  inferiority  of  our 
pursuit  aviation  Is  attrlbuuble  mainly  to  the 
Army's  engine  poUcy.  For  many  years  the 
Uquid-oooled  plane  engine  had  been  Ignored: 
but  suddenly,  when  the  Air  Corps  acquired  a 
sew  chief,  it  swung  to  the  other  extreme. 
Far  re«aons  still  obscure  the  Air  Corps  be- 
came obsessed  with  tbat  engine,  automati- 
cally rejecting  all  others.  Regardless  of  the 
merits  of  the  engine,  even  a  layman  could  see 
that  reliance  on  a  alngle  type  of  engine  and 
a  alngle  source  of  supply  was  foolhardy  But 
no  ptirsult  model  cotild  cross  the  Army 
threshold  imless  It  was  btillt  around  the  par- 
tictilar  model  of  llquld-cooled  engine  on 
whkrh  aU  hopes  had  been  mysterloualy 
pinned.  On  June  M.  1938.  I  wariMd  the  Air 
Oorpa  of  tbs  danger  involved: 

"Hm  runction  of  •  pursuit  and  Intsroeptor 
Sfhter  in  our  adMme  of  natlooal  defense  is 
too  inportant  to  raij  on  ootj  one  type  of 


equipment,  since,  should  It  fall  for  any  rea- 
son, the  country  would  be  completely  de- 
prived at  this  type  of  aerial  defense.  There- 
fore •  •  •  It  Is  highly  desirable  to  con- 
duct parallel  experiments  with  pursuit  air- 
planes built  aroimd  air-cooled  engines  of 
maximum  horsepower  available." 

And,  Indeed,  the  favored  engine  did  not  live 
up  to  expectations.  The  Army  has  now  been 
forced,  years  too  late,  to  take  on  also  the 
air-cooled  engine.  The  very  company  which 
was  deprived  of  orders  because  It  could  not 
accept  an  arbitrary  decree  In  this  mrtter  la 
now  swamped  with  orders.  The  Air  Corps 
now  beasts  of  Its  new  P-47-B  pursuit,  built 
around  a  2.000-horsepower  air-cooled  engine. 
The  publicity  conveys  that  this  is  something 
new.  pulled  out  of  a  magician's  hat  in  these 
last  months.  The  truth  is  that  essentially 
the  same  design  was  laid  before  the  Chief  of 
Air  Corps  In  1938  and  was  not  even  consid- 
ered because  It  did  not  have  the  pet  engine. 
Meanwhile  valuable  years  have  been  lost. 
The  1938  pursuit  was  suppressed  until  1941, 
when  emergency  and  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
llquld-cooled  engine  forced  action.  It  cannot 
be  delivered  in  appreciable  quantities  until 
the  end  of  1942.  when  It  could  have  been 
fighting  for  England  In  1940 

We  could  go  on  detailing  the  proofs  that 
political  considerations,  business-as-usual, 
and  ordinary  failure  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
real  air  power  are  responsible  for  our  cur- 
rent plight.  Production  continues  today  on 
models  that  will  never  see  combat,  because 
they  became  obsolete  years  ago.  To  stop 
production  would  be  a  public  confession  of 
past  blindness.  It  will  be  less  embarrassing 
to  keep  things  going  until  the  Improved 
"catch-up"  designs  are  produced,  after  which 
the  outdated  models  can  be  explained  away 
as  legitimately  obsolete,  instead  of  admitting 
ofllclal  blunders 

Right  down  the  line  the  temptation  to 
conceal  past  mistakes  acts  as  a  brake  on  air 
power  equipment.  Private  arrangements, 
compromises  to  placate  some  brass  hats,"  In- 
difference to  aviation  progress  because  of  lack 
of  understanding— all  these  and  more  are 
akeletons  in  the  closet.  As  long  as  the  men 
and  the  system  responsible  for  the  skeletons 
are  unchanged,  there  can  be  no  repl  hope  of 
world  leadership  In  the  air. 
m 
In  the  higher  reaches  of  our  military 
service  the  Idea  of  an  Independent  air  force 
has  never  been  regarded  as  a  matter  for  dis- 
cussion. It  has  simply  been  treated  as  In- 
subordination and  squelched  by  main  force. 
The  martyrdom  of  Gen.  William  Mitchell 
was  accomplished  publicly  and  demonstra- 
tively In  order  to  warn  other  "rebels."  The 
Intimidation  has  In  large  measure  been  suc- 
cessful. Nevertheless  there  are  other  "Gen- 
eral Mitchells"  today,  kept  down,  "exiled" 
to  distant  posts,  or  forced  out  because  they 
demand  the  emancipation  of  air  power.  The 
American  people  should  understand  that  the 
heat  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy  Is  not 
artificial.  This  Is  not  a  dispute  over  division 
of  authority  but  a  basic  question  of  organiza- 
tion that  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  our 
defenae  program. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  complacent  or  short- 
sighted men.  aeronaut ically  speaking,  have 
tended  to  reach  the  top.  The  set-up  makes 
It  almost  InevlUble.  The  officer,  convinced 
of  the  paramount  role  of  ilr  power,  who  de- 
fends his  views,  steps  on  tender  political  toes 
There  are  too  many  old-fashioned  admirals 
and  generals  In  the  path,  whose  distrust  of 
the  aviation  Intruder  must  be  placated. 
Only  an  officer  with  a  happy  talent  for  hand- 
th^lfing  and  backalapping  normally  rises  to 
high  authority:  and  that  sort  of  polltlcal- 
mlnded  personality  rarely  goes  with  military 
and  aviation  genius.  Nor  is  his  Job  to  be 
envied:  be  is  caught  between  the  realities  of 
air  power  and  the  prcosure  of  aviation  per- 


sonnel for  better  equipment,  on  one  side,  and 
the  orthodoxies  of  the  older  services  on  the 
other. 

Under  Independent  air  power,  autonomous 
In  Its  field  and  not  obliged  to  play  politics  or 
take  dictation  from  other  services,  men  of 
audacious  vision  and  creative  understanding 
of  the  problems  would  have  come  to  the  top. 
Blunders  and  compromises  to  meet  outmoded 
military  Ideas,  such  as  we  have  sampled 
above,  would  not  have  occurred.  The  im- 
mense amount  of  talent  and  skill  represented 
by  our  flying  officers  would  have  had  an 
opportunity  for  unimpeded  service. 

True  air  power  must  function  in  Its  own 
element — the  air  ocean  that  envelops  the 
globe.  It  is  a  single  and  continuous  ele- 
ment, calling  for  a  single  and  continuous 
air  command.  Before  we  can  hope  to  achieve 
freedom  of  the  seas,  under  the  new  con- 
ditions, we  must  achieve  freedom  of  the 
skies:  and  for  that  we  need  a  single  agency 
vested  with  the  full  Job. 

To  divide  aviation  Into  two  artificial  por- 
tions. Army  aviation  and  Navy  aviation,  aa 
we  are  now  doing,  Is  to  court  disaster.  It 
violates  the  first  principle  of  military  science. 
Just  suppose  we  had  two  navies,  aa  we  now 
have  two  aviations — a  navy  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  and  an^^her  under  the 
command  of  the  marines.  Arbitrarily  split- 
ting the  skies  Into  two  segments  is  no  leas 
ludicrous.  (Under  any  arrangement,  coordi- 
nation of  the  air  force  with  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  through  a  supreme  command  must 
be  taken  for  granted,  Just  as  we  now  have 
coordination  between  Army  and  Navy.)  Each 
of  the  segments.  In  turn.  Is  limited  In  its 
growth  by  the  needs  of  the  particular  serv- 
ice to  which  it  Is  Indentured.  No  matter 
how  efficient  it  becomes.  It  cannot  escape  the 
limitations  of  the  special  mentality  and 
strategy  of  that  service.  Aircraft  employed 
in  common  tactical  action  with  the  Army 
or  the  Navy  should,  of  course,  be  under  their 
direct  command,  like  their  other  weapons. 
But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  true  air 
power,  whose  Job  is  to  maintain  freedom  of 
the  skies  Ijeyond  the  reach  of  the  older 
services. 

The  aviation  personnel  at  large.  In  both 
segments,  is  aware  of  these  restraints  on  air 
power  and  chafes  under  them  No  finer  body 
of  men  has  ever  been  assembled  anywhere  In 
the  world.  These  are  the  men  who  have  to 
fly  and  to  die  In  our  aircraft,  whether  over 
land  or  over  sea.  Anything  that  limits  the 
full  expansion  of  those  aircraft,  and  of  air- 
power  strategy,  Is  a  direct  blow  at  their 
morale.  The  most  stimulating  thing  that  the 
President  could  do  to  lift  that  morale  sky- 
high  would  be  to  follow  the  example  of  Eng- 
land and  clean  house  at  once  at  the  top,  not 
in  our  tactical  units  but  among  those  who 
were  responsible  for  procurement  before  the 
present  emergency.  Our  aviation  personnel 
will  always  remain  suspicious  of  the  men  and 
the  conditions  responsible  for  the  backward 
state  of  their  air  services. 

The  establishment  of  a  separate  air  depart- 
ment would  fire  the  enthusiasm  and  the  cre- 
ative vision  of  cur  air-minded  youth,  our 
designers,  our  builders.  By  guaranteeing  a 
roof  of  true  air  power  for  their  operations,  it 
wou'.d  also  Imbue  the  Army  and  the  Navy  with 
new  confidence  and  vitality.  And  the  time 
to  do  It  Is  now.  To  say  that  it  Is  necessary 
but  "too  late"  is  nonsensical.  The  change  is 
inevitable — the  longer  we  delay  the  more 
costly  and  dlsttirblng  it  will  be.  Existent 
aerial  equipment  is  being  outlived  so  swiftly 
that,  insofar  as  our  ultimate  air  power  second 
to  none  is  concerned,  we  are  starting  at 
scratch  with  all  potential  enemies.  But  their 
air  power  starts  without  the  impediment  of 
outside  control,  while  ours  is  split  In  two 
and  harnessed  to  other  and  slower  services. 
The  only  question  is  whether  we  shall  put 
our  aviation  house  in  order  now  or  wait  until 
we  are  forced  to  do  so  by  looming  disasters. 
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Those  of  us  who  see  the  handwriting  In  the 
skies  know  that  what  we  ask  for  cuts  across 
the  bureaucratic  habits  and  comforts  of  a 
generation.  But  we  know,  also,  that  the 
change  must  be  made  if  we  are  to  survive  in 
this  aviation  age.  America  has  the  brains, 
the  men,  the  materials  to  take  first  place  in 
the  air.  It  cannot  do  so  until  air  power  is 
recognized  as  a  primary  service  rather  than 
an  auxiliary  and  adjunct  of  older  weapons, 
and  divorced  from  the  Army  and  Navy  com- 
mands. 

There  can  be  no  genuine  solution,  but  only 
a  vicious  circle  of  correcting  blunders  in  the 
light  of  other  nations'  superiority,  like  a 
dog  chasing  its  tall,  until  aviation  is  cleansed 
of  those  who  share  responsibility  for  its 
backwardness  and  those  laboring  under  past 
commitments  to  business  or  politics:  until 
it  is  freed  from  Army  and  Navy  overlordshlp, 
so  that  true  aviation  leaders  can  come  to  the 
fore  and  work  unhampered  to  give  America 
mastery  of  the  skies. 


Keep  Out  the  Undesirablei 
First 


-Put  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

or  LOtnSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 


Friday,  June  20, 1941 


tDTTOBlAL  FROM  THE  ALEXANDRIA  (LA.) 
DAILY  TOWN  TALK 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  connection  with  my  bill,  H.  R.  4861,  to 
promote  the  national  defense  by  detain- 
ing urdesirable  aliens  and  by  preventing 
other  such  undesirables  from  coming  here 
during  the  present  emergency  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Daily  Town  Talk.  Alexandria,  La., 
under  date  of  June  12, 1941: 

[From    the    Alexandria    (La)     DaUy    Town 
Talk   of  June  12,   1941] 

CONCXXSSMAN    ALLEN    COMMEMDID 

Representative  A  Leonard  Allen  demon- 
strated his  pure  patriotism  and  his  genuine 
love  for  the  country  of  his  birth  when  he 
Introduced  and  supported  H.  R.  4861  in  the 
National  Congress 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  be  compelled  tc  refuse  admission  to  this 
country  of  Nazis  Fasciste.  Communists,  or 
those  who  advocate  simUar  principles.  It 
provides  that  all  foreigners  who  visit  the 
United  States  must  guarantee  their  departure 
within  certain  limits.  It  provides  for  the 
cancelation  of  citizenship  of  any  naturalized 
citizen  who  obtained  his  citizenship  through 
fraud. 

The  bill  limits  the  quotas  of  immigration 
from  each  country  to  one-third  of  the  exist- 
ing quotas,  with  the  provision  that  during  the 
next  5  years  only  quota  immigrants  having 
fathers,  mothers,  or  minor  children  In  this 
country  may  be  admitted,  and  the  measure 
provides  for  the  detention  and  deportation  of 
certain  aliens  in  this  country. 

The  bin  should  become  a  law  just  as  quickly 
as  it  can  be  passed.  For  too  long  a  time  have 
the  gates  of  the  United  States  been  open  to 
what  might  be  called  the  riff-raff  and  the 
half-crazsed  theorists  of  other  nations.  There 
are  men  in  this  Nation  today  who  have  been 
here  for  years  devoting  their  entire  energy  to 


promoting  strikes  and  advocating  commu- 
nism and  socialism — they  have  no  citizenship 
standing  of  any  sort,  yet  they  are  permitted 
to  remain  upon  one  excuse  or  another. 

Thousands  of  aliens  enter  this  country 
through  Mexico,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
slipping  In  at  night.  It  is  alleged  that  there 
are  men  who  make  a  living  by  aiding  these 
imposters  to  enter.  The  price  for  getting  the 
aliens  safely  in  the  United  States  is  said  to 
run  from  $60  to  $100  per  person. 

This  Nation  has  reached  the  stage  where  it 
ahould  be  for  Americans  only,  and  Immigra- 
tion of  aU  sorts  should  be  restricted.  There 
should  be  assurance  that  anyone  admitted  for 
possible  citizenship  should  become  a  good 
American.  Restricting  Immigration  to  those 
who  already  have  near  reNtives  here  is  an 
excellent  feature. 

Yesterday  the  police  Jury  of  Rapides  Parish 
passed  a  resolution  favoring  the  Allen  bill. 
It  iB  endorsed  by  the  American  Legion  and 
other  patriotic  organizations,  and  a  person 
who  do<j8  not  favor  it  cannot  possibly  bear 
true  Americanisri  in  his  heart. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  bill  becomes  a  law  in 
the  very  shortest  space  of  time  possible  and 
tbat  It  be  enforced  to  the  limit  of  the  law. 


The  St  Lawrence  Seaway  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  HAROLD  CLUETT 

jOr  NSW    TOBX 

IN  I^HE  HOtSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEd 


Friday.  June  20. 1941 


Mr.  CLUETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  30  years  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  project  has  been 
under  consideration  by  the  Governments 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  In- 
vestigations by  commissions,  planning 
boards,  reports  by  Army  engineers,  and 
endless  technical  reports  have  filled  vol- 
umes and  the  throats  of  proponents  and 
opponents  until  it  is  r^bout  time  to  ap- 
point another  commission  to  weed  out 
the  facts  and  untruths  in  this  voluminous 
dictionary  of  propaganda  and  specula- 
tion; and  n«w  at  one  of  the  most  crit- 
ical periods  in  our  history  another  po- 
litical white  rabbit  s  pulled  ^ut  of  the 
administration  hat  and  wrapped  up  in 
H.  R.  4927  for  an  overworked  and  over- 
heated Congress  to  dissect  and  digest. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  even  at- 
tunpt  to  unfold  all  the  mysteries  and 
intricacies  contained  in  this  legislation. 
I  am  certain  it  would  take  weeks  of  the 
time  of  every  Member  of  this  House  to 
judge  accurately  of  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  this  scheme:  but  under  political 
pressure,  and  under  the  guise  of  national 
defense,  and  as  an  agreement,  and  not  a 
treaty,  a  few  days  may  be  all  that  is 
necessary  to  see  to  it  that  this  Congress 
srields  to  the  magic  wand  of  the  White 
House. 

I  beg  to  reconmiend  to  each  Member 
of  this  House  the  careful  reading  of  a 
booklet  entitled  "The  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Project,"  published  by  the  Niagara 
Frontier  Planning  Board.  194C;  also 
Executive  Report  No.  1.  of  the  second 
session  of  the  Seventy-second  Congress, 


1932-33.  The  majority  and  minority 
views  concerning  this  project  are  thor- 
oughly discussed.  I  am  today,  7  years 
after  this  report  was  published,  thor- 
oughly in  accord  with  the  minority  state- 
ment very  ably  presented  by  the  then 
junior  Senator  from  New  York.  It  may 
be  well  to  remember  also  that  he  was 
and  is  a  Democrat,  and  rather  inclined  to 
follow  most  New  Deal  principles,  and  Is 
also  author  of  a  labor  act  which  I  am  as 
heartily  opposed  to  as  I  am  in  favor  of 
his  able  findings  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  the 
Senate  opposing  this  St.  Lawrence 
project.  In  case  my  appeal  to  you  to 
read  his  entire  report  may  go  unheeded, 
may  I  quote  a  few  very  interesting  and 
impressive  paragraphs,  admitting  that 
these  statements  were  not  made  during 
a  national  emergency,  but  with  firm  be- 
llei  that  such  an  eme'^ency  would  not 
now  change  his  conclusions.  Senator 
Waci:er  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  to 
decide  the  correctness  of  this  statement. 
Here  are  some  of  his  pertinent  expres- 
sions: 

The  single  Issue  that  everyone  wants  to 
face  is:  WUl  the  cost  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  to  the  neople  of  the  United  Sutes  as 
a  whole  be  more  than  the  foreseeable  return 
to  these  people?  I  am  convinced  that  the 
project  is  demonstrably  unsound  and  solicit 
a  careful  reconsideration  of  the  treaty  aod 
Its  surrounding  problems. 

Again  I  quote: 

Interest  charges  during  the  contemplated 
8  years  of  construction  have  been  neglected. 

Please  note  his  8-year  period  of  con- 
struction, with  the  4-yeer  period  or  less 
of  the  President. 

I  believe  the  true  element  as  well  as 
the  cost  has  been  grossly  underestimated. 
As  to  the  latter,  please  note,  of  the  five 
largest  canal  projects  in  history  that  the 
actual  cost  exceeded  the  estimated  cost 
by  over  $400,000,000.  Does  anyone  seri- 
ously believe  that  this  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way can  be  completed  for  a  billion  and 
a  quarter  or  even  two  billions,  more  than 
half  of  which  will  be  borne  by  the  United 
States,  and  an  annual  fixed  charge  to 
our  taxpayers  forever?  Eight  jrears  ago 
the  cost  of  this  proposal  for  the  State  of 
New  York  was  $89,726,000.  In  section  2 
of  the  present  bill  this  cost  has  risen  to 
$93,375,000.  or  an  Increase  of  over  three 
and  one-half  million  dollars.  I  admit 
just  a  trifle,  but  an  indication  of  what 
may  be  expected  from  the  entire  project. 
I  believe  the  Power  Authority  of  the  State 
of  New  York  will  wish  to  scrutinize  rather 
carefully  this  item,  especially  when  the 
proposed  power  can  hardly  be  trans- 
mitted economically  from  its  source  more 
than  150  miles. 

It  was  a  strange  coincidence  that  on 
the  very  day,  June  6,  when  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  authorization  of  con- 
struction of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project,  the  House  appropriation 
group  made  a  plea  for  $92,000,000  for 
coastal  guns.  Which  appropriation  do 
you  prefer,  or  do  you  wish  lx)th?  Or,  is 
one  more  important  now  in  the  interest 
of  national  defense?  If  any  benefit  is  to 
be  derived  from  the  electric  energy  gen- 
erated at  the  International  Rapids,  cer- 
tainly New  York  State  should  be  inter- 
ested. 
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All  indications  point  to  ttae  fact  that 
New  York  8Ut€  as  a  whole  is  opposed  to 
this  measure.  Even  though  its  b^eflts 
are  rague  and  uncertain  I  doubtVf  she 
would  oppose  it  if  all  the  country  could 
Join  with  her  and  be  convinced  of  its  na- 
tional benefits.  In  this  connection  may 
I  refer  you  to  a  very  able  statement  en- 
titled. "What  the  seaway  means  to  New 
York  and  the  United  States."  which  will 
be  found  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Cow- 
CRESSiOMAL  RtcciiD.  page  A2837.  This  ar- 
ticle shows  conclusively  that  not  only 
would  the  New  York  area  be  adversely 
affected  In  transportation  costs,  but  the 
entire  country,  if  this  seaway  project  were 
approved.  To  this  strong  opposition  may 
be  added  that  of  the  New  York  Power 
Authority,  who  by  resolution  on  June  5. 
la&t.  stated: 

Th«  owt  at  this  seaway  U  not  Justified  by 
any  national  benefit  to  commerce  or  de- 
fense, and  It  is  pountlally  dangerous  to  com- 
merce. Industry,  and  employment  In  New 
York. 

The  Governor  of  New  York,  in  his 
usual  New  Dealian  style  promptly  vetoed 
this  resolution. 

It  is  not  very  surprising  that  this  fan- 
tastic scheme  has  had  a  stormy  career 
all  through  these  years.  We  are  not  yet 
convinced  that  Canadian  statesmen  and 
the  Canadian  people  themselves  wish  to 
see  this  agreement  ratified.  Has  all  the 
push  and  pull  come  from  the  administra- 
tion itself  to  carry  out  some  campaign 
pledge  to  the  people  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region?  Who  wants  this  plan  put  into 
effect?  Just  who  are  behind  it  and  for 
what  real  purpose?  To  read  the  Con- 
cRtssioNAL  Record  one  would  believe  it 
had  few  proponents,  or  are  they  lining 
up  ivith  their  artillery  to  blast  away  at 
the! final  assault.  When  the  final  vote 
waa  taken  in  the  Senate.  March  14.  1934, 
just  what  SUtes  Joined  with  New  York 
in  opposition?— Illinois.  Missouri,  Iowa. 
Kansas,  and  22  other  States.  Certainly 
the  four  large  Midwestern  grain  produc- 
ing States  did  not  seem  to  worry  about 
getting  their  grain  cheaply  to  foreign 
ports,  nor  were  they  intensely  interested 
in  paying  for  electric  energy  they  never 
would  receive.  I  cannot  believe  they 
would  be  fooled  today  by  the  cry  of  na- 
tional emergency. 

The  administration  has  hardly  forgot- 
ten this  rebuke  to  their  supposedly  well- 
laid  plans,  and  now  an  agreement  instead 
of  a  treaty  has  been  smuggled  into  the 
scheme  of  things.  Is  this  constitutional, 
or  does  fear  of  the  Supreme  Court  no 
longer  exist?  At  any  rate  public  opinion 
does  not  take  kindly  to  this  sort  of  leger- 
demain, and  resents  it.  The  American 
people  are  not  easily  fooled  all  the  time. 

As  we  enter  this  debate  it  will  be  inter- 
esting and  important  to  know  Canada's 
attitude.  Certainly  they  are  not  inter- 
ested in  oiv  political  pledges,  or,  indeed, 
in  all  the  many  advantages  which  will 
supposedly  accrue  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  They  are  engaged,  as  we  are, 
in  a  vast  military  operation  calling  upon 
all  their  manpower  and  resources  in  de- 
fense of  the  British  Empire.  Can  they 
or  we  step  aside  for  one  moment  to  un- 
dtertake  a  vast  enterprise  which  will  caD 


directly  and  indirectly  for  the  services  of 
an  army  of  laborers,  technicians,  engi- 
neers needed  so  desperately  on  both  sides 
of  the  international  border,  not  to  speak 
of  the  tens  of  material  of  every  descrip- 
tion which  must  be  employed? 

Let  me  quote  from  a  New  York  Times 
editorial  of  June  7  last: 

In  hla  special  message  to  Congress  the  Presi- 
dent again  Insists  that  the  St.  Lawrence  proj- 
ect must  be  carried  out  as  an  urgent  defense 
measure.  Even  If  he  Is  right  in  his  highly 
doubtful  assumption  that  the  work  can  be 
done  in  4  years  or  less,  we  are  confronted  with 
the  prospect  of  a  vast  diversion  of  manpower 
and  materials  needed  in  carrying  out  the 
defense  program.  In  the  International  Rap- 
Ids  section  alone  about  92,000.000  tons  of  dirt 
and  rock  must  be  excavated:  over  7,000,000 
tons  of  concrete  must  be  made  and  poured: 
enormous  amounts  of  earth -fill,  steel,  and 
other  material  will  be  required,  not  to  men- 
tion machinery  difficult  to  find.  Engineers 
have  estimated  that  if  7  years  were  allowed 
for  the  work  a  force  of  43.000  men  would  be 
steadily  engaged  and  that  about  17.000  more 
would  be  needed  during  the  peak  period. 
This  army  would  have  to  be  doubled  if  the 
project  is  actually  to  be  completed  in  4 
years  or  less.  Canada  must  help  In  this  effort, 
and  Canada,  even  less  than  we,  can  ill  afford 
to  sidetrack  labor  now  employed  In  produc- 
ing munitions  and  other  products  for  which 
Great  Britain  is  crying. 

The  President  again  stresses  our  need  of 
power.  But  it  has  been  pointed  out  time 
and  time  again  that  we  can  build  highly  effi- 
cient steam  plants  at  strategic  points  far 
more  rapidly  and  cheaply  than  we  can  de- 
velop St.  Lawrence  power.  Much  Is  also  made 
In  the  message  of  the  advisability  of  trans- 
ferring a  large  portion  of  the  long-term 
naval  program  to  Great  Lakes  shipyards.  But 
this  in  turn  Implies  an  adequate  depth  of 
water  at  the  yards.  Harbors  on  the  Great 
Lakes  would  have  to  be  deepened.  And  con- 
sidering the  financial  state  of  most  munici- 
palities the  Federal  Government  would  have 
to  undertake  this  work,  divert  more  labor 
and  material  and  raise  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  St  Lawrence  project  by  a  probable  $200.- 
000.000. 

The  more  this  St.  Lawrence  project  Is  stud- 
ied, the  more  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress 
will  not  be  stampeded  Into  giving  the  Presi- 
dent his  way.  There  should  be  a  careful 
weighing  of  the  engineering,  financial,  mili- 
tary, and  industrial  facts  before  action  is 
taken. 

And,  again,  let  me  quote  from  an  edi- 
torial of  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  June  7, 
last: 

Congress  wUl  also  have  to  look  into  the 
possibilities  of  steam  generation  of  electrical 
energy.  This  country  expects  to  get  1.100.000 
horsepower  as  Its  share  of  the  St.  LawTence 
project.  The  President  himself  admits  that 
the  project  will  take  4  years  at  most,  with  the 
possibility  of  shortening  the  time  a  little 
under  forced  draft.  But  steam  plants  to  sup- 
ply the  same  amount  of  energy  can  be  built 
in  about  18  months.  They  can  be  built  where 
the  Industrial  need  develops,  which  will  ob- 
viate the  need  of  carrying  the  Industrial  load 
to  the  point  where  hydroelectric  power  has 
to  be  developed.  And  they  can  be  built  at 
Jvist  about  half  the  cost  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
power  project. 

Before  we  cast  our  votes  for  or  against 
this  proposal,  let  us  consider  a  few  of  the 
more  pertinent  facts,  and  in  view  of  my 
opposition  to  this  measure  I  shall  state 
only  those  which  I  consider  fundamen- 
tally sound  and  tending  to  discourage  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation: 


Rrst.  Probable  cost.  United  States 
share  about  65  percent,  borne  by  taxpay- 
ers not  benefited  by  project. 

Second.  Speculative  value  for  present 
and  immediate  future  of  national  defense. 
Third.  No  such  gigantic  expenditure 
can  be  sound  when  benefits  from  naviga- 
tion are  nil  half  a  year.  Real  difficulties 
of  ice,  shoals,  and  fogs. 

Fourth.  Competition  from  merchan- 
dise carried  in  by  foreign  vessels. 

Fifth.  Annual  loss  by  reason  of  diver- 
sion from  our  present  rail  and  waterway 
facilities,  and  public  and  private  prop- 
erty values. 

Sixth.  Doubt  as  to  large  amounts  of 
grain  for  export  via  St.  Lawrence. 

Seventh.  United  States  to  pay  major 
cost  of  work  for  labor  and  materials  used 
on  Canadian  side. 

Eighth.  Serious  doubt  as  question  of 
further  withdrawal  of  waters  from  Lake 
Michigan. 

Ninth.  Sufficient  power  now  available 
in  that  region,  both  on  Canadian  and 
United  States  sides. 

Tenth.  Project  opposed  in  1940  by  more 
than  a  3-to-l  vote  of  New  York  State 
Legislature,  and  yet  New  York  State  has 
been  singled  out  as  chief  beneficiary. 

Eleventh.  Last  of  all,  let  us  consider 
every  alternative  which  will  conserve  our 
financial  structure,  and  meet  our  imme- 
diate national-defense  needs. 

Even  if  we  admit  that  there  is  merit  In 
this  plan  can  we  possibly  agree  that  now 
is  the  proper  time  for  its  execution?  The 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  may 
well  be  congratulated  that  they  have  not 
included  this  legislation  in  an  omnibus 
bill.  It  is  certainly  easier  and  less  odorous 
to  handle  one  bad  egg  at  a  time.  It  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  deplorable  state 
of  the  Federal  Treasury,  we  should  not 
consider  favorably  this  bill. 

Comment  is  repeatedly  heard  that  this 
plan  cannot  be  classed  as  a  war  measure. 
Recently  the  chairman  of  the  Hydroelec- 
tric Power  Commission  of  Canada  made 
this  statement.    I  quote: 

It  is  quite  evident  that  this  development 
cannot  be  classed  as  a  war  measure,  for  even 
if  undertaken  tomorrow  it  would  be  6  or  7 
years  before  it  could  become  of  use.  Yet  the 
project  is  persistently  misrepresented  as  a 
war  measure,  which  far  from  helping  co»ild 
actually  handicap  war  work. 

Coming  from  such  a  high  authority, 
might  this  not  be  the  opinion  of  many 
other  expert  Canadian  engineers? 

We  must  not  delude  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  this  plan  as  briefly  stated 
in  H.  R.  4927  may  end  our  further  consid- 
erations. It  may  well  be  only  a  begin- 
ning of  untold  appropriations  for  the  de- 
fense and  maintenance  of  this  enormous 
1,200 -mile  outlay.  Complete  defense 
bases  must  be  built  at  dozens  of  places 
from  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  to  the  en- 
trance to  Lake  Ontario.  Shall  we  under- 
take these  and  neglect  our  defenses  so 
badly  needed  along  our  entire  Atlantic 
seaboard?  Let  us  not  forget  that  even 
with  Canada  our  closest  friend  and  an 
ally  if  war  comes  to  us,  every  lock  in  this 
canal  would  be  vulnerable  to  air  attack 
and  thus  close  for  an  indefinite  period 
exit  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  sea.  Our 
solicitude  for  the  Panama  Canal  could 
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again  be  In  evidence  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
What  then  can  be  our  gain  after  all  this 
expense  ^nd  care  and  responsibility? 
We  know  that  foi  navigation  purposes 
the  canal' can  be  used  only  for  half  the 
year  and  the  principal  benefits  would  go 
to  foreign  shippers.  Under  such  condi- 
tions the  savings  to  farmers  are  very  dif- 
ficult to  determine,  and  at  the  best  do  not 
appear  to  warrant  the  investment.  Per- 
haps in  this  discussion  some  accurate 
figures  may  be  obtained  as  well  as  sav- 
ings on  electric  power,  and  once  and  for 
all  it  must  be  shown  that  steam  plants 
cannot  be  built  in  sufficient  number  and 
at  less  cost  and  more  quickly  and  eco- 
nomically operated  than  any  power  gen- 
erated from  the  St.  Lawrence  power 
project  which  may  not  be  available  for 
several  years. 

The  cry  has  been  raised  that  propa- 
ganda Is  running  wild  in  opposition  to~ 
this  bill.  Perhaps  no  propaganda  is  nec- 
essary in  behalf  of  the  proponents  and 
that  the  vote  in  favor  is  already  in  the 
bag.  Certainly  it  is  a  matter  of  public 
knowledge  that  very  large  groups  of  na- 
tional organizations  are  opposed  to  the 
project.  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Ak- 
ron, Ohio,  Boston,  Mass.,  State  of  Illi- 
nois, Providence,  R.  1.;  New  Orleans 
National  Association  of  Shippers;  Penn- 
sylvania State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  so  forth,  showing  that  opposition  is 
not  confined  to  thtj  State  of  New  York 
but  Is  country- wide.  No  doubt  argu- 
ments will  be  advanced  that  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  scores  of 
Army  engineers,  have  approved  of  this 
development.  Let  us  analyze  these 
statements,  as  they  might  reasonably 
bear  considerable  weight. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  said  in  1922: 
The  feaslbUlty  of  the  project  is  unques- 
tioned, and  Its  cost  compared  with  some  other 
great  emergency  works  would  be  small. 

The  latter  part  of  this  statement  is 
amusing.  Would  his  idea  of  a  small  cost 
hold  good  today?  Did  he  have  in  mind 
the  cost  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal 
estimated  at  $16,000,000  and  costing  $53,- 
000,000?  Did  he  have  in  mind  the  Suez 
Canal  estimated  at  $30,000,000  and  cost- 
ing $80,000,000?  He  had  reason  to  recall 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal 
of  $160,000,000  and  the  resulting  cost  of 
$375,000,000.  Would  he  hesitate  after 
glancing  for  a  moment  at  today's  Treas- 
ury statement  and  admit  that  a  mere 
billion  outlay  at  this  time  should  be 
laughed  off  and  of  no  moment? 

Let  us  hear  what  Calvin  Coolidge  said 
in  December  1923: 

The  time  has  come  to  resume  In  a  moderate 
way  the  opening  of  oiu:  intracoastal  water- 
ways. 

Among   these  was   the  St.  Lawrence 
River  development,  and  then  he  states: 
This  Is  not  incompatible  with  economy. 

Would  he  not  today  shudder  at  sight 
of  our  financial  condition  and  reverse 
such  an  opinion? 

What  did  Herbert  Hoover  state  in  1932? 
V7hile  stating  his  approval  of  the  project, 
he  used  these  words: 

The  waterway  will  probably  require  10  years 
tor  completion. 


What  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  t)e- 
tween  President  Hoover  and  President 
Roosevelt. 

The  latter  recently  stated  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress: 

I  am  advised  that  we  can  buUd  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  in  4  years  Under  emer- 
gency pressure  it  may  be  completed  in  leas 
time. 

Where  did  the  President  obtain  these 
estimates?  From  the  Army  engineers, 
who  endorsed  the  Passamaquoddy  and 
Florida  ship  canal  fiascos  or  pulled  them 
out  of  the  gathering  clouds  over  the 
White  House? 

If  the  figures  can  be  gathered — and  I 
presume  they  can — showing  the  amoimt 
expended  by  the  administration  in  the 
last  8  years  in  surveys,  in  wasted  time  and 
effort  by  boards  and  commissions,  in  labor 
expended  on  projects  thrown  aside  as 
worthless  or  Impractical,  in  visionary 
schemes  originating  from  heaven  knows 
where,  the  figures  would  be  startling. 
And  now  one  more  political  promise  must 
be  liquidated  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

As  usual,  the  cry  will  be  raised  that  this 
is  not  a  partisan  measure ;  but  watch  the 
vote  on  the  floor  of  this  House.    No  one 
can  accuse  me  of  wishing  to  defeat  this 
bill  because  of  party  affiliation.    I  voted 
aimong  the  first  for  the  lease-lend  bill.    I 
have  supported  every  bill  for  national  de- 
fense.  I  have  upheld  the  President  in  his 
views  on  national  defense  and  his  inter- 
national program  of  all-out  aid  to  the 
democracies.   I  have  declared  for  the  de- 
livery of  war  materials  to  Great  Britain 
at  any  cost,  and  for  ever-increasing  speed 
in  production  of  essential  war  material 
for  our  own  use  and  for  those  nations  who 
believe  in  the  liberty  and  freedom  we  en- 
joy.   I  would  support  this  bill  if  I  believed 
in  what  It  proposes  and  what  It  offers  of 
benefit  to  all  the  people.    These  promises 
and  benefits  I  am  confident  cannot  be 
performed.    A  day  may  come  when  such 
a  plan  might  be  feasible,  but  that  time  is 
not  now.    It  may  come  when  our  whole 
economic  structure  needs  just  this  sort  of 
an  undertaking  to  stimulate  and  encour- 
age our  return  to  normal  life.    Above  all, 
and  of  the  utmost  importance,  is  the  fact 
that  all  our  thoughts  and  skill  and  enter- 
prise should  be  devoted  to  the  one  all- 
absorbing  task  of  immediate  national  de- 
fense and  the  pressing  problems  incident 
thereto.    And  I  mean  by  these,  strikes 
against  our  Government,  the  outlawing 
of   communistic   activities,  the  growing 
unrest   and   disloyalty   of   un-American 
labor  leaders  and  racketeers,  who  have 
sown  the  seed  of  discord  and  disobedience, 
and  theories  foreign  to  our  own  way  of 
life,  among  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
citizens  who  are  being  deprived  of  their 
very  right  of  citizenship.    Such  problems 
must  transcend   those  of   seaways  and 
canals  and  fiood  control  and  the  count- 
less political  baits  always  dangled  before 
our  eyes  and  stamped  "Urgent,"  "Must," 
"Bite."  Whatever  arguments  are  present- 
ed here,  let  us  decide  them  honestly  and 
fearlessly  and  at  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, that  our  judgment  may  be  that  of 
all  the  people  whose  interests  we  are 
pledged  to  serve. 


Strikes  in  National-Defense  Indnttries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  20, 1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  OVER  TH« 
MUTUAL  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM  BY 
HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON,  OF  TEXAS 


Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted,  I  submit 
herewith  opening  statement  made  by  me 
over  station  WOL,  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
the  evening  of  June  15,  1941,  on  the  pro- 
gram of  American  Forum  of  the  Air.  the 
subject  being  the  Connally  bill,  relating 
to  strikes  in  national-defense  industries: 

Strikes  in  national-defense  Industries  have 
for  many  montbs  constituted  one  of  the  mobt 
serious  problems  confronting  our  Govern- 
ment. With  billions  of  dollars  having  been 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  defense  and  our 
military  and  naval  experts  warning  us  that 
speed  was  of  the  essence  and  that  every  day 
and  every  hour  counted  in  the  preparation 
for  our  defense,  yet  by  reason  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  strikes  In  various  defense  Industries, 
the  defense  program  has  l>een  retarded  and 
slowed  down,  and  our  production  of  planes, 
munitions,  and  other  defense  articles  has 
been  greatly  reduced  as  a  direct  resxilt  of 
these  strikes. 

In  April  a  statement  from  the  Labor  Divi- 
sion of  the  Defense  Commission  to  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  estimated  the 
number  of  mun-days  lost  in  strikes  In  de- 
fense lndU8tri(!s  amounted  to  2.563.441  man- 
days.  Today,  only  about  a  months  since  that 
estimate  was  given,  this  has  been  increa.^etl 
to  approximately  4,000.000  man-days  of  Idle- 
ness, according  to  a  report  which  I  received 
yesterday  from  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement This  means  that  since  the  defense 
program  began  about  a  year  ago,  by  reason  of 
strikes  In  defense  industries,  there  have  been 
4.000.000  man-days  of  Idlenees.  Comparing 
the  April  statement  with  the  statement  of 
yesterday,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  man- 
day.s  Idleness  In  3  months  of  a  million  and  a 
half  caused  by  strikes  In  defense  Industries. 

The  gravity  of  this  situation  Is  apparent  to 
everyone,  and  I  think  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  arotised  and  are  all  agreed  that  acme- 
thing  must  te  done  to  prevent  the  slowing 
down  of  the  program  which  we  are  carrying 
on  for  the  defense  and  the  preservation  of 
America.  Th<  re  has  been  much  talk  about  it, 
but  the  time  for  talk  has  passed  and  the  time 
for  action  is  at  hand. 

The  right  to  strike  In  normal  times  no  one 
will  deny,  and  collective  bargaining  must  b« 
and  will  be  jjreserved:  and  the  Government, 
in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of  labor  and 
Industry,  haj  set  up  the  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board  to  determine  the  merlU  of 
those  controversies  without  causing  a  stop- 
page of  work;  but  In  seme  instances  the 
action  of  the  Mediation  Board  and  the  orders 
of  the  leaders  of  the  labor  unions  to  proceed 
with  work  have  been  disregarded,  evidencing 
a  flagrant  and  recklesa  disregard  for  the 
Nation's  welfare. 

The  laborers  In  America  aa  »  whole  are 
patriotic  and  are  anxious  to  do  their  bit  In 
preparing  for  cur  defense,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  la  not  the  fault  of  the  masses 
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of  tho«e  who  labor  that  these  strikes  have 
taken  place.  Some  have  been  wage  disputes, 
tome  have  been  Jurisdictional  strikes  be- 
tween labor  unions,  some  have  doubtless  been 
caused  by  the  unreasonable  attitude  of  In- 
dustry, and  others  have  been  Inspired  by  a 
■mall  conununlatlc  group  acting  on  orders 
from  foreign  governments,  but  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  the  moment  are  not  so  much 
Interested  In  the  cause  of  this  dilemma  as  its 
prevention. 

The  Connally  bUl,  which  passed  the  Senate 
last  Thursday  by  a  vote  of  67  to  7.  and  an 
Identical  bill  Introduced  by  me  In  the  House 
authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
BUtes.  whenever  he  finds,  after  Investigation, 
that  the  national-defense  program  will  be  Im- 
peded or  delayed  by  an  existing  or  threatened 
failure  of  production,  as  result  of  strikes  or 
threatened  strikes  In  defense  Industries,  to 
take  possession  of  such  plant  or  plants  and 
use  and  operate  them  for  the  United  States 
In  the  production  of  defense  articles.  Is  not 
a  cxire-all  for  the  problem,  but  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  effective  when  other  means  have 
failed  to  guarantee  the  continued  operation 
of  these  plants. 

Some  plan  must  be  devised,  some  method 
must  be  eniployc  1  to  stop  these  strikes,  vhen 
•11  other  means  have  failed,  and  that  Is  w^.at 
the  Connally  bill  Is  designed  to  do  and  will 
do  It  Is  a  gun  behind  the  door  to  be  used 
by  the  President  only  when  all  other  means 
have  failed. 

The  taking  over  of  the  North  American 
aviation  plant  in  Callfcrnla  by  the  Presi- 
dent a  few  days  ago  Illustrates  the  efficacy  of 
the  plan.  He  did  this  under  his  Inherent 
authority  under  the  Constitution  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  but 
It  Is  desirable  that  he  have  the  specific  au- 
thority for  such  action.  This  bill  would 
eliminate  any  question  of  his  right,  and 
furthermore  give  approval  thereto  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  thereby  evi- 
dencing the  approval  of  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  by  their  chosen  legislative 
representatives. 

With  this  specific  authority  vested  In  the 
President  by  the  Congress.  It  would  serve  as 
^  deterrent  In  the  prevention  of  further 
•Ulkes.  and  doubtless  would  not  have  to  be 
ezercised  often,  once  It  was  known  that  he 
possessed  the  authority,  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  approved  of  Its  exercise  when 
necessary. 

The  administration  favors  this  bill.  Under 
Secretary  of  War  Patterson  having  appeared 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs a  few  days  ago  In  support  of  it. 

It  Is  the  only  effective  plan  that  has  been 
offered,  and  Its  passage  In  the  Senate  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  Indicates  the  crystal- 
Motion  of  sentiment  for  It  and  I  hope  that  It 
may  soon  pass  the  House. 


Bosinest  as  Usual 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  20. 194i 


SDITORIAL   FROM  JACKSON    (MICH.) 
CITIZEN -PATRIOT 


an  editorial  from  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen-Patriot,  which  is  as  follows: 
(From  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot! 

"BUSIKE5S  AS  tTSUAL" 

Administration  spokesmen  from  Washing- 
ton tell  us  that  they  want  no  talk  of  'busi- 
ness as  usual."  They  want  the  people  to 
realize  that  we  are  In  an  emergency.  They 
want  us  to  sense  the  need  for  all-out  effort. 
And  the  administration  Is  right  In  such  a 
program. 

But  the  trouble  Is  that  the  plan  should 
start  In  Washington. 

If  the  automobile  manufacturers  are  go- 
ing to  be  forced  to  curtail  production.  If  ra- 
tioning gasoline  In  some  areas  and  electric 
power  In  others  Is  to  become  a  necessity,  there 
will  be  no  complaint  from  patriots. 

The  American  people  will  abandon  the 
nonessentials  and  the  luxuries  of  life.  If  nec- 
essary; but  why  doesn't  the  Government  set 
the  pace? 

The  C.  C.  C,  for  example,  was  a  great  en- 
terprise m  depression  days.  It  salvaged  many 
a  boy  and  young  man,  and  It  did  many  a 
worth-while  Job.  But  In  the  present  emer- 
gency we  don't  need  the  C.  C.  C.  at  all. 

Tlie  Government  is  finding  it  not  easy  to 
raise  enough  money  by  taxation  and  the  sale 
of  bcndj  to  finance  our  defense  effort,  yet 
the  Government  continues  to  pour  money 
Into  the  C.  C.  C.  and  the  C.  C.  C.  continues  to 
doll  up  State  parks.  Why?  Because  the 
C.  C.  C,  like  every  other  bureau  or  commis- 
sion ever  created  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment, Is  unwilling  to  go  out  of  existence, 
even  though  the  situation  which  created  It 
has  ceased  to  exist.  The  men  at  the  head  of 
the  C.  C.  C.  don't  want  to  lose  their  Jobs. 
Every  time  a  Member  of  Congress  suggests 
that  any  present  bureau,  division,  or  com- 
mission of  the  Government  be  abolished  a 
plague  of  tax-paid  lobbyists  descends  on  Con- 
gress like  a  flight  of  17-year  locusts  and  de- 
mands that  the  agency  be  continued. 

If  we  are  going  to  trim  down  to  defense 
weight,  then  the  place  to  begin  trimming  Is 
in  Washington.  Mark  Foote  reports  that 
many  bureaus  and  commissions  are  going  to 
be  moved  out  of  the  Capital  to  other  cities  to 
make  room  for  defense  workers.  Instead  of 
moving  them,  why  not  do  away  with  them 
altogether? 

There  are  Jobs  In  the  defense  program  for 
all  of  the  boys  In  the  C.  C.  C,  and  there  are 
other  p!ac?s  for  the  bureaucrats  In  Washing- 
ton. Let  Government  set  the  pace,  and  the 
people  will  begin  to  take  this  defense  program 
seriously. 

If  American  women  are  expected  to  do 
without  aluminum  dishpans  and  to  get  along 
with  last  year's  automobiles,  then  Uncle  Sam 
should  get  along  without  the  C.  C.  C.  and 
the  multitude  of  other  nonessential  agencies 
which  continue  to  live  off  the  fat  of  the  land. 


Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
■uant  to  the  privilege  given  to  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 


Anglo-American  Entente 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  STEPHEN  A.  DAY 

OF    ILXJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  20, 1941 


AR-nCLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES- 
HERALD 


include  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  June  18, 
1941: 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 

June  18.  1941) 

Commons  Hoots  at  Opponent  or  Union  Wrrn 

Unftzd  States — Libehal  Partt  Drafts  Peo- 

posAL  FOR  Entente 

London,  June  18.— Cries  of  "Nonserse"  and 
"Shame"  resounded  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons when  Rupert  de  la  Bere,  Conservative. 
Insisted  In  an  exchange  with  Prime  Minister 
Winston  Churchill  that  the  British  people 
did  not  desire  federal  union  with  the  United 
States,  now  or  In  the  future. 

Bere  asked  Churchill  If  he  could  give  as- 
surance that,  as  distinct  from  the  Idea  of  an 
Anglo-American  entente,  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  formulate  a  plan  for  federal 
union  without  a  mandate  from  the  British 
people. 

MERGER  PLAN   DRAFTED 

"So  great  a  change  could  not  be  brought 
about  without  the  fullest  public  and  parlia- 
mentary discussion  beforehand,"  Churchill 
said. 

"Does  not  the  Prime  Minister  understand 
that  whilst  the  country  extends  tireless  good- 
will and  appreciation  to  the  American  people 
It  does  not  amount  to  a  desire  to  have  Fed- 
eral union  now  or  at  any  future  date?"  Berle 
then  asked. 

It  was  understood  that  an  Anglo-American 
entente,  as  part  of  Britain's  peace  alms,  will 
be  proposed  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Liberal  Party  at  Its  assembly  on  July  18. 

NO    PEACE    wrrHOtJT    SECURITY 

"This  assembly  believes  that  victory- will 
be  barren  unless  It  Is  used  by  the  American 
and  British  democracies,  working  In  con- 
tinuous and  close  collaboration  with  other 
free  democratic  nations,  to  realize  the  liberal 
principles  of  International  life,"  a  proposed 
resolution  will  say.  "The  post-war  settlement 
must  establish  the  rule  of  law  among  nations 
and  it  must  set  up  effective  machinery  for 
the  determination  of  disputes  and  provides 
for  maintenance  of  a  system  of  mutual  de- 
fense of  aU  peaceful  states  against  aggression. 


Closing  of  the  German  Consulates 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  ELIOT 

OF   MASSACHCrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 


Friday.  June  20. 1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BOSTON    (MASS.) 
POST 


Mr.  DAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlts  in  the  Record,  I 


Mr.  ELIOT  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  an  excellent  and  timely 
editorial  from  a  newspaper  which  has 
consistently  pursued  a  real  American  edi- 
torial policy,  the  Boston  Post: 

JFrom  the  Boston  Post  of  June  17.  1941] 

rtTLLT  JUSTIFIABLE 

The  Berlin  government  has  preceded  along 
the  road  to  world  ciomination  through  realistic 
means  and  drastic  action. 

It  has  not  been  dissuaded  from  Its  objectives 
by  the  provisions  or  the  niceties  of  Interna- 
tional law.  nor  by  any  human  element  In  ad- 
ministration which  endangers  the  Nazi  con- 
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ceptlon  of  the  supremacy  of  the  state  in  all 
matters. 

Therefore,  there  should  be  little  complaint 
in  Berlin  this  morning  at  the  news  that  the 
United  States  has  ordered  the  German  con- 
sulates In  this  country  closed  and  their  staffs 
returned  to  Germany. 

There  was  little  pretense  since  1939  that 
these  consulates  were  operated  for  other  than 
war  purpKJses. 

The  trade  with  Gerpttany  has  ceased.  Be- 
cause of  this,  and  If  International  law  was 
complied  with,  most  of  the  consulates  should 
have  closed  at  that  tl|ne. 

They  were  held  opeili,  with  able  attaches  In 
charge,  to  assist  the  BJerlin  government  as  far 
as  possible  In  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war.  No  other  excuse  exists  for  their  main- 
tenance. 

Because  of  the  strained  relations  between 
this  country  and  Gertmany,  and  the  obvious 
Internal  danger  whldh  exists  In  permitting 
active  spies  and  sublverslve  agents  to  work 
unchecked.  It  was  ijliteUlgent  action  which 
now  closes  the  ofBcial  offices  of  the  Reich. 

This,  most  Americans  agree,  should  only  be 
the  beginning  of  intelligent  action. 

The  mere  act  of  closing  a  consulate  or  a 
group  of  consulates  does  not  halt  spying  or 
the  employment  of  saboteurs. 

Espionage  operates  In  depths  which  few 
official  Government  ojfflces  plumb.  The  spies 
will  not  be  driven  otjit  by  closing  consulates. 
Neither  will  the  propijigandlsts  depart 

It  Is  up  to  us  and  our  National  Govern- 
ment to  proceea  directly  against  the  under- 
ground organlzatlonsj  and.  In  addition,  not  to 
confine  our  efforts  solely  to  Germany. 

The  master  esploniage  system  of  all  time, 
one  which  Is  battling  Americanism  In  our  fac- 
tories and  mills,  and  has  done  so  for  a  genera- 
tion. Is  that  supported  by  the  Moscow  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Nazis  are  positively  naive  compared  to 
the  Russians.  The  latter  do  not  operate 
through  such  obvious  devices  as  consulates. 

They  enter  the  blood  stream  of  the  Nation 
through  the  most  intricate  system  of  Intrigue 
ever  devised,  and  thie  poison  that  this  virus 
has  engendered  reaches  Into  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  Is  festering  In  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  Is  present  in  hundreds  of  official 
and  private  organizations. 

It  seeks  to  divide  and  rule,  to  raise  class 
against  class,  race  against  race,  religion 
against  religion. 

The  people  of  this  country  will  find  the 
action  of  the  President  In  closing  the  Nazi 
consulates  fxilly  Justifiable. 

The  people  will  urge  continued  action 
against  the  hidden  organizations  of  both  Ger- 
many and  Russia. 


Consumption  of  Ckeese 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  20, 1941 


Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  6, 
1941.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ad- 
dressed an  appeal  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  reduce  their  consump- 
tion of  cheese  by  eating  substitutes  in 
order  that  more  of  that  food  might  be 
shipped  to  the  people  of  England  and 
other  nations  resisting  Nazi  aggression. 

In  this  appeal  the  Secretary  seeks  to 
destroy  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 


for  years  to  induce  the  people  of  America 
to  eat  more  cheese. 

I  can  assure  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture tliat  with  proper  price  protection  the 
farmers  of  Wisconsin  and  other  sections 
of  the  Nation  can  produce  all  the  cheese 
that  may  be  required  to  not  only  main- 
tain domestic  consumption  but  to  take 
cere  of  the  demands  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. We  must  not  destroy  our  own 
domestic  market. 

The  attitude  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
on  this  subject  is  clearly  expressed  in  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  directors  of  the 
Association  of  Commerce  of  Pond  du  Lac, 
Wis.,  on  Tuesday.  June  17.  1941,  and  a 
statement  of  Mr.  William  P.  Hubert, 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Ex- 
change, reported  in  the  Sb:bcygan  Press, 
of  Sheboygan.  Wis.,  under  date  of  June 
18,  1941: 

RESOLUTION  PASSED  BT  DIRBCTORS  OF  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  COMMERCZ,  FOND  BU  LAC,  WIS..  TTJIS- 
DAT,  JXJNl   17,   1»«1 

Whereas  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wlckard 
has  made  public  pronouncement  to  the  Na- 
tion requesting  that  It  reduce  the  consump- 
tion of  cheese  for  the  ptirpose  of  creating  a 
surplus  to  be  used  for  export  to  one  of  the 
nations  engaged  In  ihe  European  war;  and 

Whereas  the  dairy  farmers  of  Fond  du  Lac 
County  have  been  contributing  to  a  fund 
used  by  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  purpose  of  advertising  and 
Increasing  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
cheese  In  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  Fond  du  Lac  County  ranks  elev- 
enth In  cheese  production  among  the  71 
counties  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  income  from 
dairy  products,  especially  cheese,  vitally 
affects  the  economic  life  of  the  county  of 
Pond  du  Lac,  as  expressed  by  a  production 
diu-lng  1940  of  13,123,000  pounds  of  cheese, 
using  approximately  135,000,000  pounds  of 
milk;  and  a  reduction  In  consumption  would 
vitaUy  affect  the  earning  capacity  of  61,000 
milk  cows  and  large  Investments  in  modern 
farm  and  dairy  equipment,  involving  the 
highest  sanitary  standards  In  the  Nation,  and 
In  addition  would  affect  the  Income  of  a  large 
number  of  people  who  are  active  In  businesses 
kindred  to  the  dairy-products  Industry,  espe- 
cially that  of  cheese,  the  revenue  from  which 
Is  accurately  estimated  to  represent  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  Income  from  all 
dairy  products  of  the  county;  and 

Whereas  the  present  level  of  national  con- 
sumption of  cheese  will  be  necessary  to  avoid 
a  precarious  condition  after  the  present  for- 
eign emergency  is  over:   Be  it 

Re»olved,  That  the  directors  of  the  Fond  du 
Lac  Association  of  Commerce,  representing 
the  Industrial,  retaU,  wholesale,  and  profes- 
sional men  of  the  city,  hereby  enter  their 
protest  to  Secretary  Wickard's  agricultural 
program  asking  for  reduction  of  the  con- 
sumption of  cheese,  and  resolve  that  the  Sec- 
retary be  respectfully  requested  to  retract  bis 
request  and  as  soon  as  possible  constilt  with 
the  dairy  leaders  of  Wisconsin  to  the  end  that 
our  present  national  per  capita  consumption 
may  be  preserved  for  the  future  and  that  the 
cheese  required  to  meet  the  European  emer- 
gency be  obtained  by  some  program  of  In- 
creased production  of  cheese;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  Secretary  Claude  Wlckard, 
Senators  Alexander  Wiley  and  Robert  M.  La 
FoUette,  and  Congressman  Frank  B.  Keefe. 

[From  the  Sheboygan  (Wis  )  Press  of  Jtine 
18.  1941] 

RXMEDT     Is     SCGCESTID     BT     HtJBTBT — DlVKRT 
PXRCZNTACK   OF  MlLK  FROM   BUTTOl  RaTHKR 

Than  Hurt  Chxxsz  Industrt 
By  Uklng  8  percent  of  the  Nation's  milk 
from  butter  or  other  dairy  products  and  di- 


verting It  Into  clieeee.  the  United  States  could 
increase  cheese  production  60  percent  and 
make  more  than  enough  for  both  American 
and  English  consumption.  WlUlam  F.  Hu- 
bert. Sheboygan,  president.  WlBConsln  Cheese 
Exchange,  declared  today. 

Mr.  Hubert.  In  making  the  statement, 
voiced  strong  objection  to  United  SUtes  Sec- 
Tct&ry  of  Agriculture  Claude  F.  Wickard's  re- 
cent argument  that  Americans  should  eat 
less  cheese  so  English  demands  for  that 
product  could  be  met. 

"I  feel  that  we  should  produce  and  ear 
more  cheese,  not  less."  Mr.  Hubert  stated 
"According  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  figures,  about  32  percent  of 
the  Nation's  milk  goes  into  creamery  butter, 
about  9  percent  into  butter  made  on  the 
farm,  and  about  6  percent  into  cheese. 

HMAU.  DI\-XRSI0N 

"If  3  percent  of  the  Nation's  milk  would  be 
taken  out  of  butter  and  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  converted  Into  chiese.  It  would  pro- 
duce considerable  more  cheese  than  the 
amount  asked  for  by  England.  The  present 
estimated  chec^se  production  of  the  United 
SUtes  will  be  about  840.000.000  pounds  dur- 
ing 1941.  With  so  small  a  diversion  from 
other  dairy  products.  It  would  then  be  about 
1,250,000.000   pounds    of    cheese." 

President  Hubert  said  that  at  a  recent 
meeting  the  Wisconsin  Chtese  Exchange 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  the  president  and  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Wisconsin  Cheese 
Exchange  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized 
to  offer  the  facilities  of  this  exchange  to  the 
Government  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
cheese." 

The  exchange  Is  willing  and  anxious  to  help 
the  Federal  Government  solve  the  cheese 
production  and  consumption  problem.  Mr. 
Hubert  said,  but  he  felt  that  Secretary  Wick- 
ard's suggestion  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
Wisconsin  cheese  industry,  since  the  State 
produces  50  percent  of  the  Nation's  cheese. 

For  the  past  dozen  years  the  State  has 
spant  a  great  deal  of  money  building  up 
cheese  consumption  through  expensive  ad- 
vertising campaigns.  If  the  public  Is  asked 
to  eat  less  chfese  now,  during  the  emergency, 
then  it  win  be  difficult  to  get  people  back 
into  cheese-eating  habits  once  the  war  Is 
over,  Mr.  Hubert  contended. 

StJRPLtJS  OF  BUTIER 

"Figures  released  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  of  June  1,  1941,'' 
Mr.  Hubert  continued,  "of  cheese  In  storage, 
being  102.768  .COO  pounds,  shov  holdings  of 
about  30.000.000  pounds  greater  than  a  year 
ago  on  June  1. 

"It  Is  estinaated  that  included  In  this 
102.000,000  pounds  there  are  about  20.000,000 
pounds  purchased  by  the  Government. 
These  are  In  storage  awaiting  shipment  to 
England.  This  would  leave  only  about 
82,000,000  pounds  actually  owned  In  the 
United  States,  and  this  is  only  about  12  per- 
cent greater  than  that  of  a  year  ago.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  storage  holdings  of 
butter,  as  of  June  1.  1941.  are  66.359.000 
pounds,  compared  with  a  year  ago  holdings 
of  25.463,000  pounds,  or  about  225  percent 
greater. 

"Every  effort  should  be  made,"  the  presi- 
dent of  the  exchange  added,  "to  divert  Into 
cheese  some  of  the  milk  which  Is  now  going 
into  other  dairy  products,  namely,  butter  and 
ice  cream.  These  latter  producU  are  not  be- 
ing asked  for  by  England. 

"During  the  past  few  years  the  United 
States  Government  has  lent  Its  support  to 
butter  on  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange. 
If  this  same  kind  of  suppcrt  was  forthcoming 
to  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange.  It  would 
be  a  material  help  In  the  present  sltiutlon. 

-Further,  immediate  steps  should  be  taken 
by  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture  to 
Issue  a  weefcly  bulletin  to  the  producers  of 
Wisconsin,  g-.ving  figures  as  to  the  parity  be- 
tween butter  and  cheese.    Tills  could  easily 
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be  accomplUbtd  by  detenntnlng  the  average 
weekly  price  ol  butter  on  the  Chicago  Mer- 
caniUe  Exchange  and  compare  skme  with  the 
price  of  cheeae  on  the  Wlaconsln  Cheese  Ex- 
change, and  add  to  each  one  '.he  price  of  lU 
own  byproducU.  It  must  be  taken  Into  con- 
atderatlon  that  butter  la  aold  free  on  board 
track.  Chicago,  while  cheeae  la  sold  free  on 
board  factory  In  Wisconsin." 

Mr.  Hubert  explained  that  free  on  board 
track.  Chicago,  mean*  that  all  butter  prices 
are  quoted  on  butter  sUndlng  on  the  tracks, 
while  in  Wlaconsln  cheeae  buyrrs  must  go  to 
the  factory  and  haul  their  cheese  away. 
MAKExs  PATaionc 
"It  would  be  very  inconsistent."  Mr.  Hubert 
went  on.  "to  cut  down  on  our  cheese  con- 
sumption after  the  cheese  Industry,  together 
with  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  have  through 
extensive  advertising  stressed  the  food  value 
of  cheese  and  nearly  doubled  its  consump- 
tion m  the  past  12  years. 

•Tor  this  reason.  I  feel  It  would  be  a  better 
policy,  during  this  present  emergency,  to 
convert  milk  from  other  dairy  products  rather 
than  to  ask  the  American  public  to  cut  down 
on  their  consumption  of  cheese.  Everyone 
connected  with  the  cheeae  Industry  knows 
that  the  latter  would  be  disastrous,  not  only 
to  the  cheeae  Industry,  but  to  all  other  dairy 
Industries  as  well." 

"Wisconsin  cheese-factory  operators  and 
manufacturers  are  patriotic  men."  Mr  Hubert 
aald.  "and  are  more  than  willing  to  do  their 
part  toward  making  the  Nation  sUong  But 
when  there  la  an  obvious  way  out  of  the  dlfll- 
culty.  b:  which  no  present  or  future  disloca- 
tion In  the  cheese  Industry  will  take  place." 
Mr  Hubert  said  be  felt  that  way  out  should 
be  taken. 

He  explained  that  diversion  of  fluid  milk 
from  butter  production  Into  cheesemaklng 
would  not  in  any  way  Injure  the  butter  indus- 
try. There  Is  at  present  a  great  surplus  of 
butter  and  this  condition  of  abundance 
would  not  be  reduced  for  some  time  to  come, 
he  said. 

Breaking  down  the  usages  for  the  United 
SUtes  milk  supply.  1937  39  averages.  Mr. 
Hubert  qucted  the  following  percentages: 
Creamery  butter.  31  6;  fluid  milk  used  In  cities 
and  villages.  39  9;  used  on  farms  where  pro- 
duced. 117;  farm  butter.  9.2;  cheese.  6  3; 
canned  mUk.  4.5;  Ice  cream.  31;  fed  to  calves 
on  farms.  2  6;  dry  and  powdered.  0.2;  and 
mlacellanacus  uses,  0  9. 


In  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  Missouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  20. 1941 


ARTICLE   FROM   THE  NEW   TORK   TIMES, 
WEDNESDAY.  JX7NB  18.   1941 


Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRD,  I  include  a  most  interesting  com- 
ment on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  hear- 
ings, printed  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Wednesday.  June  18.  1941: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  June  18.  1941] 
In  TH«  Nation— Heavt  PoLmcAL  Ouns  Boom 

ON  THS   St.   LAWaZNCS 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 
WaaxiMQTOM.  Jiine   17. — Can  a  long-range 
defense  program  b«  executed  at   the  same 


time  an  Immediate  one— all  aid  to  Great 
Britain— Is  taxing  $U  the  resources  of  the 
United  States?  Is  it  wise,  from  the  sUnd- 
polnta  of  the  British  aid  effort,  our  own  re- 
armament, and  the  Importance  of  the  time 
factor  m  the  all-out  program,  to  divert  men. 
money,  and  materials  for  a  project  which 
win  not  be  functioning  for  several  years? 
These  are  the  Issues  In  the  dispute  over  the 
Presidents  proposal  that  work  begin  at  once 
to  complete  the  St.  Lawrence  deep  waterway 
and  power  plan.  ^,      ,. 

Since  the  war  may  conceivably  be  over 
before  the  new  power  becomes  available,  and 
any  present  diversion  of  the  possible  meas- 
ure of  aid  to  Great  Britain  may  adversely 
affect  that  nation's  prospect  of  victory,  the 
argument  of  the  opposition  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence  project  Is  as  visible  as  It  Is  Impressive. 
But  the  administration  Is  determined  to  over- 
ride the  argument  and  the  opposition,  and 
the  President  Is  using  his  familiar  technique 
of  marshaling  all  the  political  and  personal 
force  under  his  influence  to  achieve  that  on 
which  he  has  set  his  mind.         ^  ,     .        ..  „ 

Recent  history  demonstrates  that  when  the 
President  has  come  to  such  a  determination 
he  never  quits.  He  abandoned  his  device  to 
change  the  viewpoint  of  the  Supreme  Court 
majority  by  enlarging  the  court.  But  time 
and  human  fate  accomplished  for  him  soon 
thereafter  what  Congress  would  not  do  and 
the  public  would  not  sanction. 

A  HEAVY  BOMBARDMENT 

Tlie  administrations  big  guns  are  in  posi- 
tion now  and  thundering  for  the  St.  Law- 
rence plan.  The  Cabinet  Is  coming  forward 
with  all  possible  explanations  why  what  the 
President  wants  la  a  component  necessity  of 
national  defense  and  essential  to  the  British 
cause  es  well  as  to  ovir  own.  Although  the 
ranks  of  the  O.  P.  M.  are  by  no  means  solid 
In  favor  of  the  long-distance  project,  its 
obliging  chiefs  were  Induced  to  throw  the 
weight  of  the  office  behind  the  President. 
This  gave  him  a  show  of  expert  as  well  as 
political  support. 

Today  Secretary  Stlmson  added  his  voice 
to  the  effort,  and  Secretary  Hull  Instructed 
Assistant  Secretary  Berle  to  voice  that  Sec- 
retary's approval  to  the  House  committee.  It 
Is  an  Imposing  tiu-nout,  of  the  kind  the  Presi- 
dent can  muster  when  he  Is  so  disposed. 
And  whenever  anything  Is  sought  by  the  ad- 
ministration these  days  under  the  phrase 
"national  defense"  the  effect  on  Congress  is 
the  greater. 

Mr.  Berle  advanced  an  Ingenious  reason  for 
abandoning  the  treaty  plan  In  favor  of  pre- 
senting the  project  to  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress as  a  contract.  Twice  before,  when  It 
was  offered  in  treaty  form,  the  Senate  did 
not  furnish  the  two-thirds  necessary  for  the 
ratification  of  a  treaty,  but  a  majority  was 
registered  In  favor.  It  Is  generally  believed 
that  this  Is  the  practical  reason  why  the  St. 
Lawrence  agreement  Is  now  offered  in  the 
form  of  a  contract. 

But  Mr.  Berle  had  a  more  virtuous  expla- 
nation. He  said  the  domestic  Interest  of  the 
United  States  Is  so  plainly  paramount  that 
the  administration  decided  It  was  only  prop- 
er to  seek  the  approval  of  both  branches:  that 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  popular 
body,  must  assuredly  be  consulted  In  matters 
of  domestic  Interest.  Yet  the  material  fact 
remains  that  by  this  means  the  administra- 
tion needs  only  a  simple  majority  to  get  the 
auihority  the  President  Is  determined  to 
obtain. 

THE  OPPOSING  VnW 

To  the  opposition  It  seems  Incredible  that 
a  government  which,  by  the  confession  of 
the  Presidents  first  report  on  lease-lend  ship- 
ments, has  hardly  t)egun  to  furnish  essential 
aid  to  Ireat  Britain  in  Its  time  of  growing 
exigency  should  Insist  on  diverting  any  effort 
or  resources  to  a  long-range  project.  Already 
there  Is  »  labor  shortage  for  work  In  hand. 
and  the  strikes  have  delayed  important  arma- 
ment construction.     There  are  present  and 


approaching  shortages  In  arms  materials. 
While  the  requested  initial  stim  of  $200,000,- 
000  Is  mentioned  almost  contemptuously  by 
the  spenders  of  the  tens  of  defense  billions.  It 
would  build  many  airplanes  and  ships — the 
prime  requisites  of  the  Biitish. 

These  points  are  being  waived  aside.  The 
administration  Is  confident  It  will  win  the 
approval  of  Congress  on  the  plea  of  national 
defense,  supported  by  Important  officials  and 
the  spokesmen  of  O.  P.  M.  Canada  has  a 
direct  national  stake  in  the  enterprise,  which 
assured  the  backing  of  Prime  Minister  King. 
And  although  the  British  would  exchange 
five  future  St.  Lawrence  power  developments 
for  Immediate  ships  and  planes,  their  situa- 
tion Is  such  they  can  probably  be  Induced  to 
add  their  official  support  to  the  project  if  It 
seems  to  be  needed  and  the  pressure  from 
Washington  Is  applied. 

When  Norway  fell  Great  Britain  was 
forced  to  turn  to  Canada  for  Its  supplies  of 
woodpulp,  ferro  alloys,  and  chemicals.  That 
put  a  load  on  the  Dominion's  Industries. 
Power  there  went  to  a  premium,  and  Ontario 
withdrew  Its  objections  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
scheme.  The  emergency  could  be  met  by 
building  more  steam  plants  on  the  border 
and  stepping  up  the  power  output  at  Niagara 
Falls  until  ths  war  Is  over.  But  the  adminis- 
tration brushes  away  such  suggestions. 


Additional  Judge  Needed  in  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  20. 1941 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bennett],  in 
his  brief  speech  tliis  morning,  again 
takes  the  position  that  an  additional 
Federal  judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Missouri  is  not  needed.  I  have 
always  felt  that  when  one  finds  himself 
in  error  that  he  should  not  hesitate  to 
admit  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Bennett!  takes  it  upon  himself  to  con- 
tradict the  views  not  only  of  the  Eighth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  but  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  district 
judge,  George  Moore,  and  United  States 
District  Attorney  Harry  C.  Blanton,  as 
well  as  the  St.  Louis  Bar  Association. 
He  rests  his  case  solely  upon  a  telegram 
received  from  United  States  Judge 
Charles  Davis  which  I  have  quoted  on 
numerous  occasions  and  which,  in  ef- 
fect, stated  that  the  members  of  the 
bar  of  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri 
had  not  taken  an  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion nor  made  an  investigation.  The 
report  of  the  special  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  St.  Louis  Bar  Associa- 
tion, which  I  placed  in  the  Record  a  few 
days  ago.  not  only  contradicts  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  BennettI 
but  also  United  States  District  Judge 
Davis. 

There  came  to  my  desk  this  morning 
editorials  published  in  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  which  the  gentleman 
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from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bennett!  knows  is 
a  Republican  newspsiper,  and  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch,  and  I  insert  them 
as  part  of  my  remai  ks.  The  editorial 
from  the  Globe-Democrat  follows: 

A    NEW    FEDESAl    JITDGESHIP 

The  St.  Louis  Bar  AKsoclatlon  has  added 
Its  endorsement  to  the  bill  pending  in  Con- 
gress to  provide  an  add  tional  Federal  Judge 
for  the  eastern  Missouri  district.  The  action 
of  the  association  is  particularly  significant 
in  view  of  the  charge  cf  politics  which  has 
been  raised  by  Congressman  Waltei  C. 
Ploesxb  In  the  House  debate  on  the  measure. 

The  bar  association  Is  not  a  partisan  organ- 
leatlon.  Its  members,  who  by  virtue  of  Their 
profession  are  qualified  tx)  decide  on  the  need 
for  an  additional  Judge,  represent  a  crosa- 
section  of  both  major  pcilitical  parties. 

The  association's  endorsement  Is  based  on 
a  study  made  by  a  special  committee  of  three 
of  its  former  presidents,  which  found  that 
independently  of  its  own  conclusions  the 
need  Is  fully  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
expert  sources  "whose  motives  cannot  be 
questioned."  have  recommended  the  bill 

The  committee  referred  specifically  to 
Presiding  Judge  Klmbrough  Stone  of  the 
Eighth  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, the  administrative  office  for  Uult«d 
States  courts,  and  the  judicial  conference. 

The  increasing  volume  of  condemnation 
suits,  the  substantial  increase  In  the  number 
of  criminal  cases  Instituted  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  numerous  corporation 
reorganization  proceedings  pending  in  this 
district.  Including  four  Important  railroad  re- 
organizations are  cited  by  the  report  In  sup- 
port of  the  bUl.  United  States  District  At- 
torney Blanton,  In  a  recent  letter  to  Senator 
Bennett  C.  Clark,  pointed  out  that  pending 
condemnation  cases  would  occupy  all  the 
working  time  of  one  judge  for  2^2  years. 

There  are  now  two  full-time  judges  in  this 
district,  while  the  third  Judge,  John  Caskle 
Collet,  divides  his  time  between  this  district 
and  the  western  Missouri  (Kansas  City)  dis- 
trict. Passage  of  the  act  creating  another 
full-time  judge  would  permit  Judge  Collet  to 
devote  all,  or  nearly  all  of  his  attention  to 
the  western  Missotiri  district,  and  expedite 
the  work  of  the  court  in  both  districts. 

The  Post  Dispatch  editorial  follows: 
AN  AOornoNAL  jtmcESHiF  IS  needed 

The  report  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  St.  Louis  Bar  Association  removes  all 
question  aa  to  the  need  for  an  additional 
judgeship  in  the  United  States  court  district 
for  eastern  Missouri.  It  does  so  without  vio- 
lence to  the  statement  some  weeks  ago  of 
senior  District  Judge  Charles  B.  Davis  that  no 
lawyer  had  had  difficulty  In  getting  a  case 
tried  and  that  the  courts  of  the  district  had 
not  been  burdened  with  work  for  the  last 
year. 

The  need  is  In  the  futtire.  but  that  futxire 
is  a  very  near  one.  Condemnation  cases 
pending  or  In  prospect  in  the  river-front 
memorial.  Weldon  Spring  TNT  plant.  Wap- 
papello  Dam,  and  Clearwater  Reservoir  prom- 
ise to  clog  the  civil  docket  of  the  district  to 
such  an  extent  that  ordinary  litigants  will  be 
Injured.  The  bar  association  committee  re- 
ports that  these  cases  alone  will  require  some 
800  trial  days,  a  burden  which  wiU  throw 
the  court  3  years  behind. 

Tliat  would  be  an  intolerable  situation,  and 
Congress  is  wise  to  meet  it  in  advance,  as 
urged  by  judicial  authorities  both  In  the 
circuit  and  nationally. 

I  hope  this  will  convince  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  BennettI  that  there 
Is  no  politics  in  this  question  and  that 
the  bill  which  recently  passed  the  House 
should  be  passed  by  the  Senate  without 
delay. 


DiTersion  of  Oil  Tankers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  20. 1941 


LETTER  FROM  JOHN  P.  McBRIDE.  DIREC- 
TOR MASSACHUSETTS  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIES.  DIVISION  ON 
THE  NECESSARIES  OF  LIFE 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

The    Commonwealth 

or    MASSACHtJSETTS, 

Depaetment  of  Labob 

and  industbies. 

DnrisiON  of  the  Necessaries  of  Life. 

June  16.  1941. 
Hon.  EoriH  Noubse  Rockks, 
House   of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman  Rogers:  Anent  the 
situation  in  relation  to  suggested  curtail- 
ment of  gasoline,  heating  oils,  and  industrial 
bunker  C  oil.  Massachusetts  requirements, 
based  on  1940  demands,  are  as  follows: 

Gasoline:  744.262.714  gallons  or  17.625.302 
barrels. 

Heating  oils  for  home  use :  906,000,000  gal- 
lons or  21,571,428  barrels. 

Industrial  or  bunker  C  oil:  540,000.000 
gallons  or  13,000,000  barrels. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  1941  demand 
will  be  10  percent  larger  due  to  Increased 
consumption  and  that  at  least  the  same  in- 
crease will  prevail  in  1942  because  of  de- 
fense work  which  will  be  reflected  In  all 
these  Items. 

As  you  doubUess  know,  there  is  sufficient 
of  this  commodity,  but  we  happen  to  be  in 
a  bottleneck  so  far  as  transportation  Is  con- 
cerned. This  condition  is  generally  so  In 
the  east  coast.  The  east  coast  demand  for 
1940  was  199,037.000  barrels  of  gasoline  and 
267,268.000  barrels  of  light  fuel,  kerosene, 
and  heating  oils.  This  east  coast  includes 
New  England,  the  eastern  half  of  New  York 
State,  and  Pennsylvania  and  the  Atlantic 
States  from  there  to  Florida.  In  relation 
to  this  area  we  consume  slightly  less  than 
10  percent  of  petroleum  products. 

"This  area  depends  almost  entirely  on 
tankers  for  transportation,  this  being  by 
far  the  cheaper  mode.  Other  methods  of 
transportation  available  here  are  railroad 
tank  cars  and  a  few  pipe  lines.  I  understand 
that  some  effort  is  to  be  made  to  better 
correlate  the  general  methods  of  transpor- 
tation In  tankers,  barges,  pipe  lines,  rail- 
road tank  cars,  etc.,  so  as  to  relieve  this 
situation,  but  It  appears  from  all  available 
records  that  the  tanker  diversion  has  been 
greater  than  these  alternatives  can  absorb. 
This  has  caused  considerable  concern  here 
with  hotiseholders.  industrial  centers,  both 
manufactvirlng  and  recreational,  and  utility 
companies,  also  Including  our  State  de- 
partment of  public  health,  which  has  the 
responsibility  of  water  supply,  sewage  dis- 
posal, and  the  protection  of  public  health. 

Pipe-line  relief  will  not  become  noticeable 
for  at  least  8  or  9  monttis.  which  leaves  us 
In  somewhat  of  a  quandary  as  to  next  win- 
ter's needs.  Diversion  of  tankers  is  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States  MarlUme  Com- 


mission,  and   fuither   diversion   will  aggra- 
vate this  situation. 

Mr.  Harold  L.  Ickes  is  the  coordinator  of 
petroleum  activities  between  the  O.  P.  M. 
and  the  O.  P.  A.  C.  S.  bureaus.  This  au- 
thority is  presently  functioning  to  relieve 
the  existing  situation. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

John  P.  McBride, 

Direetor. 


Tribute  to  West  Virginia  On  Its  Birth- 
day AmuTertary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wist  vooinu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


F'iday,  June  20, 1941 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  report  to  the  House 
that  today  marks  the  birthday  anniver- 
sary of  West  Virginia  as  a  State.  We 
who  live  in  the  moimtain  Commonwealth 
are  justly  proud  of  the  history,  heritage, 
and  resources  of  our  section.  Those  vis- 
itors who  come  to  West  Virginia  this  year 
will  find  a  busy  people  and  a  hospitable 
atmosphere. 

Only  a  few  hours  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  constituent,  John  L.  Teets,  of 
Morgantown,  in  which  he  says: 

West  Virginia  is  certainly  doing  its  part  in 
national  defense;  regiments  in  the  field  to 
training:  airports  training  pilots  for  active 
training  and  service;  coal  mines  turning  out 
millions  of  tons  for  national -defense  Indus- 
tries m  countless  cities;  chemical  extraction 
of  coal  for  explosives:  textile  mills  humming 
on  Army  shirts,  blankeu.  etc. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  these 
trying  times  West  Virginia,  bom  In 
strife,  takes  its  place  among  the  other 
States  as  a  territory  in  which  loyal  citi- 
zenry unites  in  behalf  of  our  common 
country.  It  was  George  Washington 
who  was  said  to  have  spoken  in  the  dark- 
est hours  of  the  Revolution  the  following 
words: 

Leave  me  but  a  banner  to  plant  upon  the 
mountains  of  West  Augusta  and  I  wUl  rally 
around  me  men  who  will  lift  our  bleeding 
Nation  from  the  dust  and  set  her  free. 

In  these  days  our  patriotic  men  and 
women  stand  ready  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency, just  as  they  did  even  before  we 
actually  formed  into  a  State  on  June  20. 
1863. 

At  this  point  I  include  a  toast  to  West 
Virginia  by  Harry  E.  Leeper,  of  Fair- 
mont: 

Nature  has  richly  endowed  West  Virginia 
with  nattiral  resources,  beautiful  mountain 
scenery,  and  a  sturdy,  forward-looking  peopls 
of  pure  iOiglo-Saxon  origin. 

Noble  rivers,  wooded  hUls,  fertUe  vaUeys, 
smiling  farms,  and  bustling  industries  greet 
\a  on  every  side. 

In  West  Virginia  history  comes  to  life. 
Tales  of  deeds  of  daring  by  West  Virginians 
and  historic  shrines  enrich  our  State  and 
National  life. 

Mans  conquest  of  nature  is  nowhere  mor« 
evident  than  In  West  Virginia,  with  its  mile* 
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of  engineered  highways.  lt«  rmU-  wid  water- 
tranaportaiion  Bystema.  Its  airports  built  and 
building,  affording  lngre«8  and  egress  of  raw 
materiaU.  finished  products,  and  linking 
aurface  transportation  with  the  boundless 
air  lines  up  above. 

Education  and  c\ilture  are  part  of  our 
•reryday  life  In  West  Virginia,  and  dally 
acientlflc  research  leads  to  new  and  greater 
uses  of  our  vast  natural  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind 

Foremost  In  bringing  these  things  to  Amer- 
ican life  and  American  ways  and  cooperating 
with  other  national  research  groups  Is  our 
own  West  Virginia  University,  created,  built, 
and  building  by  West  Virginia  mountaineers. 
The  greatest  asset  of  West  Virginia  Is  Its 
people.  Of  vlrUe  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  it  U  they 
who  have  made  West  Virginia  great,  and  It  Is 
they  who  will  bring  her  to  greater  fame  and 
usefulness  through  coming  years  among  the 
/   sisterhood  of  sovereign  SUtes. 

West  Virginians  have  faith  In  the  demo- 
craUc  way  of  life  and  will  maintain  that  way 
of  life  as  did  their  forbears  when  they 
helped  wrest  from  Black  King  John  the  Mag- 
na Carta  on  the  bloody  field  of  Runnymede; 
when  they  strove  mightily  with  King  George 
in  so  that  we  In  America  might  "live  by  no 
man's  leave  underneath  the  law";  when  they 
mingled  fraternal  blood  In  '65  and  "67  to  as- 
sure freedom  to  all,  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
or  color:  and  they  upheld  the  principles  of 
democracy  again  In  1888  and  again  in  1918. 

West  Virginia,   endowed  with  the  culture 

and  chivalry  of  the  South,  the  progressive 

■plrlt  of  the  North,  the  aggressiveness  of  the 

West,  and  the  acumen  of  the  Bast.  Is  Indeed. 

-    •  SUte  of  opportunity. 

In  this  SUte  of  opporttinlty  we  can  build 
a  mighty  economic  and  Industrial  empire  for 
this  Nation  that  will  be  a  monviment  to  the 
coordination  of  men.  materials,  money,  and 
machinery  for  all  time,  if  we  will  "but  to 
ourselves  be  true.'"  We  must  build  so  that 
mounUlneers  will  always  be  free  In  our  great 
Bute  of  opportunity.  The  hills  of  West  Au- 
gusU  must  always  be  a  symbol  of  progressive 
men  and  liberty. 
My  friends— 
To  West  Virginia. 


Ge«rre  NklMUt  Scger 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

or   0OUTB    CAIOLINA 


IN  THB  HOUSS  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVE8 


Wednesday,  June  18, 1941 


On  the  life  and  public  service  of  Hon. 
Oboscs  NicHOLAa  SictB,  late  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  SUte  of  New  Jersey 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
first  men  I  learned  to  know  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle  upon  coming  to 
Washington  in  1925  was  the  Honorable 
Oborcb  N.  SKcn,  of  New  Jersey.  I  soon 
observed  tliat  he  was  not  to  be  known  or 
"heard  for  his  much  speaking,"  but  what 
he  said  carried  with  it  sxiih  sincerity  and 
honesty  of  purpose  his  statements  were 
convincing  and  alwasrs  exacted  profound 
respect  from  those  who  heard  him.  There 
was  no  particular  reason  why  there 
should  develop  a  strong  personal  friend- 
ship l)etween  us  further  than  that  he  was 
magnetic  iq  his  manner  and  readily  com- 


manded the  friendship  of  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  him.  With  increased  as- 
sociations I  developed  increasing  fond- 
ness for  his  many  amiable  and  outstand- 
ing virtues.  Although  we  came  from  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  our  constitu- 
ents maintain  an  entirely  different  view 
on  many  political  questions  I  consider  it 
a  distinct  compliment  to  myself  to  know 
that  our  views  on  the  philosophy  of  life, 
apart  from  its  political  aspects,  were  quite 
similar.  He  was  a  party  man  but  never 
selfishly  partisan.  He  was  always  sin- 
cere, honest,  frank,  courteous,  and 
thoughtful  in  his  deliberatiooo  with  his 
colleagues  regardless  of  political  afiOJia- 
tions.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual  good 
judgment  and  demonstrated  a  sincere 
interest  in  promoting  legislation  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  spend  some  time 
with  him  at  the  same  hotel  for  a  year 
prior  to  his  death  and  it  was  there  that 
our  association  developed  into  a  very 
warm  friendship  and  where  I  learned  to 
recognize  and  properly  evaluate  his 
ability  and  the  outstanding  virtues  of 
his  life. 

His  long  service  in  the  Congress  is  con- 
clusive evidence  that  he  merited  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  by  the  people  of 
his  State,  and  is  sufficient  justification 
for  the  high  esteem  held  for  him  by  his 
colleagues  and  many  admiring  friends. 


Samael  Ckapman  Massingale 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

OP   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18, 1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Sauttel  Chapman  Massingale,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma 

Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
record  my  brief,  but  sincere,  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  our  departed  friend  and 
colleague,  the  late  Sam  Massingale,  one  of 
of  the  most  beloved  Members  of  the 
House. 

He  was  a  man  with  many  sterling 
qualities;  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity; 
one  in  whom  full  confidence  could  be 
placed.  Modest  and  unassuming,  with- 
out a  trace  of  pretension,  but  rugged  and 
inflexible,  his  service  here  reflects  to  the 
honor  and  credit  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa. The  respect  and  esteem  which  he 
deserved  and  enjoyed  from  his  colleagues 
might  well  be  the  envy  of  any  Member  of 
the  House. 

With  his  keen  and  engaging  sense  of 
humor,  his  courteous  disposition,  his 
friendly  approach,  he  endeared  himself 
to  his  colleagues.  He  maintained  at  all 
times  due  consideration  for  the  rights  and 
opinions  of  others. 

Since  the  beginning  of  his  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  until  his  death. 
we  were  very  close  friends.  We  often 
conferred  with  each  other  on  various  mat- 


ters, especially  on  matters  relating  to  the 
welfare  of  our  State.  On  every  occasion 
of  our  meeting,  I  found  him  wUllng, 
agreeable,  and  anxious  to  render  what  as- 
sistance he  could  for  the  people  he  so 
ably  represented. 

But  Sam  Massingale  did  more  than 
merely  to  represent  the  Seventh  Okla- 
homa District  in  Congress.  It  can  be 
said  without  exaggeration  that  he  actu- 
ally personified  that  district's  hopes  and 
aspirations  and  needs;  he  was  in  truth 
and  in  fact  the  seventh  district. 

Sam  was  not  bom  In  Oklahoma.  There 
was  no  Oklahoma  when  he  first  saw  the 
light  of  day  in  Mississippi  in  1870.  He 
was  not  educated  in  Oklahoma.  He  had 
taken  a  law  course  in  Fort  Worth  and  had 
served  in  the  Spanish-American  War, 
when,  a  young  man,  he  hung  out  his 
shingle  as  an  attorney  in  Cordell.  Washita 
County. 

There,  in  that  new,  raw  country,  from 
1900  on.  Sam  lived  his  life.  He  had 
reached  Cordell  only  a  few  years  after  the 
country  had  been  opened  to  settlement. 
Seven  years  later  the  territory  became  a 
State.  The  crudeness  of  the  early  days 
gave  way  to  settled  living.  Railways 
came,  then  highways.  Cordell  came 
nearer,  in  distance,  to  the  big  cities. 

But  the  call  of  those  cities,  that  liwed 
so  many  much  less  able  lawyers  than 
Sam,  had  no  attraction  for  him.  He  pre- 
ferred to  remain  among  the  people  whom 
he  knew  so  well,  and  who.  as  the  years 
passed,  relied  more  and  more  upon  his 
advice. 

The  depression  came.  Droughts  came. 
Cordell  suffered  cruelly,  as  did  all  that 
southwestern  country,  dependent,  as  it 
was.  upon  wheat  and  cotton.  Sam  did 
what  he  could  for  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. But  the  stark  realities  of  drought 
and  depression  called  for  more  than  mere 
sympathy  or  for  chamber  of  commerce 
appeals  for  diversified  crops. 

More  and  more  it  became  the  burden 
of  Sam's  talks  with  his  home  folk  that 
drastic  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  needed  Only  national  action 
could  adequately  meet  the  problems 
raised  by  the  drought;  only  Uncle  Sam 
could  guarantee  living  prices  for  cotton 
and  wheat ;  only  the  Federal  Government 
could  provide  aid  for  those  needy  aged 
who  had  grown  old  and  poor  under  Sam's 
eyes,  and  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
as  he  firmly  believed. 

Feeling  as  he  did,  it  was  Inevitable 
that  Sam  should  at  last  heed  the  call 
from  his  people  to  represent  them  in 
Washington.  In  1936  he  was  elected  to 
Congress:  it  was  only  his  second  public 
office. 

Coming  from  a  farming  district,  he  had 
from  many  years  cf  previous  contact  and 
association  with  the  farmers  gained  a 
thorough  knowleage  and  keen  under- 
standing of  their  problems.  As  a  Mem- 
ber, he  viewed  their  wants  and  needs 
with  a  sympathetic  understanding.  He 
devoted  much  of  nis  time  and  efforts  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  which  he 
Rincerely  believed  would  lighten  their  bur- 
dens and  raise  their  standards.  He  was 
carrying  forward  this  work  with  rare 
courage  and  ability  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

How  consistently  and  persistently  Sam 
fc  ight  for  his  farmers  and  for  the  needy 
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aged  of  his  district  everyone  in  the  House 
knows.  Yet  everyone  knows  also  that, 
despite  what  seemed  to  some  the  radical- 
ism of  his  views,  he  was  never  the  cold 
zealot.  No  Member  of  Congress  was 
possessed  of  a  more  genial  humor.  No 
one  better  loved  his  friends,  nor  appre- 
ciated more  a  good  story. 

Relief  for  farmers  and  the  aged — those 
were  his  two  great  aims  in  Congress.  He 
lived  to  see  much  of  his  dream  come 
true.  But,  to  the  end,  he  was  insisting 
on  full  parity  for  farmers;  he  was  de- 
manding more  adequate  pensions  for  the 
aged,  freed  from  all  taint  of  charity  or 
largess. 

Notable  is  the  fact  that  Sam  entered 
Congress  after  he  had  passed  the  age  of 
64,  an  age  when  men  with  less  ambition 
are  thinking  of  retiring  from  the  active 
struggles  of  life  and  are  content  to  look 
at  deeds  performed  rather  than  those  to 
be  performed.  After  his  many  years  of 
honest  effort  in  the  practice  of  law,  he 
was  justly  entitled  to  choose  that  course, 
yet  he  aspired  for  greater  accomplish- 
ments. This  ceaseless  spirit  for  greater 
accomplishments  by  honest  efforts  found 
in  its  people,  as  so  well  exemplified  in  the 
life  of  Sam  Massingale.  has  played  no 
small  part  in  bringing  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa in  a  few  short  years  to  a  place  of 
prominence  among  the  Commonwealths 
of  the  Nation. 

He  passed  out  fighting.  He  has  gone 
home  to  the  prairies  he  loved  so  well. 
His  death  caused  profound  and  wide- 
spread sorrow  among  the  old  friends  he 
cherished,  and  for  whom  he  did  so  much. 
All  that  southwestern  country  is  the  bet- 
ter for  his  having  lived,  and  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  has  lost  a  loyal  son,  the 
Nation  a  patriotic  servant,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  beloved  Member  in 
the  passing  of  Sam  Massingale. 

The  poet  of  the  masses,  Walt  Whitman, 
had  in  mind  the  wholesomeness  of  citi- 
zens like  Sam  when  he  wrote: 
The   greatest    city    Is    that    which   has   the 

greatest  men  and  women. 
If  It  be  a  few  ragged  huts  It  Is  still  the  greatest 

city  In  the  whole  world. 
The  place  where  the  greatest  city  stands  Is 
not    the   place   of  stretched   wharves, 
docks,  manufactures,  deposits  of  prod- 
uce. 
Nor  the  place  ol  ceaseless  salutes   of  new- 
comers,  or   the   anchor-inters  of   the 
departing. 
Nor    the   place  of   the  tallest  and  costliest 
buildings,  or  shops  selling  goods  from 
the  rest  of  the  earth. 
Nor    the    place    of    the    best    libraries    and 
schools— nor  the  place  where  money  is 
plentlest, 
Nor  the  place  of  the  most  numerous  popula- 
tion. 

•  •     •     Where  thrift  Is   in   Its  place,  and 

prudence  is  in  its  place. 
Where  behavior  is  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts. 

•  •     •     Where  the   populace  rise   at    once 

against  the  never-ending  audacity  of 
elected  persons. 
Where  fierce  men  and  women  pour  forth,  aa 
the  sea  to  the  whistle  of  death  pours 
Its  sweeping  and  unript  waves, 

•  •     •     There  the  greatest  city  stands. 

If  man  begins  at  material  birth  and 
ends  at  death,  then  this  vale  of  tears 
through  which  mortal  man  wends  his 
way  is  of  little  consequence.  But  the 
Holy  Writ  declares  that  God  created  man 
in  His  own  image  and  likeness.    If  man 


is  thus  the  reflection  of  the  eternal 
Maker,  his  being  must  be  as  spiritual  and 
as  eternal  as  God  Himself.  Obviously, 
the  material  body  could  not  be  the  image 
of  God.  Spirit. 

The  only  definition  I  know  of  the  great 
mystery  of  death  Is  that  of  Paul,  in  his 
epistle  of  Romans,  when  he  said,  "To  l)e 
carnally  minded  is  death."  Evidently  he 
meant  to  imply  that  death,  like  birth,  is 
a  mortal,  mental  process. 

So  these  precedents  I  may  properly 
argue  that  our  friend  Massingale  is  still 
with  us  in  the  eternal  spirit. 

Massingale  was  sentimental ;  most  per- 
sons with  a  keen  sense  of  humor  are.  t 
think  he  enjoys  another  passage  from 
Whitman,  which  typifies  this  impression 
of  M.assingale,  as  follows : 
Must  I  leave  thee,  lilac  with  heart-shaped 

leaves? 
Must   I  leave  thee  there  In   the  dooryard, 

blooming,  returning  with  spring? 
Must  I  pass  from  my  song  for  thee; 
From  my  gaze  on  thee  in  the  west,  fronting 

the  west,  communing  with  thee, 
(j  comrade  lustrovis,  with  silver  face  In  the 
night? 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  . 

HON.  WILUAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 


Friday,  June  20, 1941 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Churchill  was  a  "Tommie"  when  the 
Boers  were  crushed. 

Daddy,  why  do  we  celebrate  the  Fourth 
of  July?    Hush,  child. 

It  is  difficult  for  some  to  keep  their 
shirts  on  for  peace — possibly  it's  the 
weather. 

The  new  War  Department  slogan, 
"Keep  em  Flying."  should  have  added, 
"Over  the  U.  S.  A." 

One  of  the  horrors  of  war  is  the  thought 
that  we  may  have  little  dictators  like 
"Ants  in  the  Pants"  Ickes. 

Leon  Henderson,  price-fixer,  seems 
more  concerned  about  sitting  on  the  loaf 
01"  bread  than  anything  else. 

This  week  it's  a  tooth-for-a-tooth: 
We  freeze  tJie  Axis'  dough,  they  freeze 
ours;  we  chase  their  consuls,  they  chase 

ours.  ^      ..  .  , 

The  headline.  "The  Lew-Bracket  In- 
come Taxes  Tripled  In  Bill."  should  speed 
up  enrollment  in  the  America  First  Com- 
mittee. _        ^        . 

There  are  those  in  State  Department 
and  executive  offices  who  are  mad  be- 
cause the  English  picked  up  the  survivors 
of  the  Robin  Moor. 

The  throat  trouble  of  the  President 
dates  back  to  that  rainy  day  he  went 
out  into  the  middle  of  Chesapeake  Bay  to 
welcome  Lord  Halifax. 

Walter  Winchell  Lipshitz  is  about  to 
break  a  hame  string  and  Dorothy  Thomp- 
son a  corset  string  in  their  frenzied  ef- 
forts to  drag  us  into  the  war. 


Fiozen  trees  and  fiooded  fields  are  the 
unavoidable  and  still  remain  the  unex- 
pected. Through  catastrophes  year  after 
year  our  F>eople  rise  again  and  again. 

Nelson  Rockefeller  and  Charles  Taft 
head  set-ups  under  the  O  P.  M.  They 
are  the  grandsons  of  the  famous.  Char- 
lie's deals  chiefiy  with  health  and  beauty 
in  defense — "Strength  through  Joy." 

What  shall  we  do  about  the  statue  of 
Von  Steuben  in  Lafayette  Square  in  front 
cf  the  White  House?  After  all.  what  are 
we  going  to  do  about  Lafayette  Square 
and  the  Washington  Monument? 


Why  I  LoTe  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

OF  Ttttmssrt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  20. 1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  DR.  P.  F.  BROWN. 
PASTOR  OF  THE  KNOXVILLE  FIRST 
BAPTIST  CHURCH,  AND  STATEMENTS 
BY  OTHER  PROMINENT  CITIZENS  OF 
KNOXVILLE 


Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  ta  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  the  following  address. 
Why  I  Love  America,  delivered  over  the 
radio  by  Dr.  F.  F.  Brown,  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Knoxville,  Terui., 
on  Sunday.  June  1.  1941. 

Dr.  Brown  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Baptist  ministers  of  the  Nation,  and  a 
great  American. 

Included  in  his  address  are  statements 
from  the  following  able  and  distinguished 
citizens  of  Knoxville:  Dr.  James  D.  Hos- 
kins.  president  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee; Rabbi  Jerome  Mark;  Dr.  Harry 
Clark,  superintendent  of  Knoxville  city 
schools;  Gen.  James  A.  Fowler,  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States;  Dean  F.  C.  Smith,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee;  John  T.  O'Connor, 
former  mayor,  now  director  of  public 
welfare  of  Knoxville;  Dr.  Clifford  E, 
Barbour,  pastor  Second  Presbyterian 
Church;  and  John  W.  Green,  long  a 
leader  of  the  Knoxville  bar  and  the  illus- 
trious sor  of  a  Confederate  colonel  killed 
in  action. 

This  address  and  the  statements  it  car- 
ries, should  at  this  fateful  hour  be  a  pillar 
of  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fir-  by 
night  to  guide  the  steps  and  strengthen 
the  souls  of  the  American  people  in  devo- 
tion to  our  common  country: 

DR.  F.   F.  SHOWN,  PASTOR,  FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

Tlie  very  logic  of  the  critical  days  through 
which  we  are  passing  now  la  leading  sincere, 
loyal,  thoughtful  American  citizens  to  face 
with  fresh  appreciation  the  great  ccntraJltles 
of  our  American  life  and  Government. 

We  are  not  blind  to  the  fatilta  and  evils  ts 
our  land.  We  do  not  ostrich  like,  bury  otir 
heads  in  the  sand,  and  refuse  to  see  the  many 
manifest  Imperfections  and  glaring  abuses 
which  American  citizenship  must  deal  with 
courageously  and  intelligently.    But  In  this 
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hour  when  our  American  way  of  life  and 
form  of  gorermnent  are  superficially  criti- 
cized at  home,  and  openly  ridiculed  and 
flaunts  abroad,  we  need  to  be  reminded  of 
the  •Jgniflcant  foundations  upon  which  our 
way  of  life  and  form  of  government  are 
built. 

With  this  purpose  in  mind.  I  have  asked  a 
group  of  our  esteemed  citizens  for  a  brief, 
definite,  personal  statement  on  the  theme  of 
Why  I  live  America. 

Here  are  their  responses: 
Da.  JAMB  0.  H08KINS,  pazsmzNT,  UNiYEasrrr 

or  TENNZSSZX 

I  have  taught  history  and  political  science 
for  40  years.  I  have  taught  the  history  of 
Europe  and  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
taught  political  science  and  comparative  gov- 
ernments. Through  all  of  this  study  and 
experience  I  have  never  discovered  a  country 
or  a  government  which  through  its  history 
and  governmental  administration  has 
changed  my  belief  that  the  Republic  of  the 
United  SUtPS  of  America  is  the  best  govern- 
ment in  the  world. 

BABH   JXKOMX   HARK 

W^.e^e  love  is  concerned  there  must  be  a 
spirit  and  a  vision,  and  herein  lies  the  an- 
swer to  my  query  Why  I  love  America?  The 
spirit  of  human  consecration  and  veneration 
of  the  worth  of  the  individual,  as  taught  m 
scripture,  invests  our  land  as  it  does  no  other 
political  unit  on  the  globe. 

In  addition,  the  vision  of  a  future  that  will 
eount  citlaens  and  not  dollars  or  Bhllllngs,  a 
future  that  will  boast  of  institutions  dedi- 
cated to  service  and  not  blealc  skyscrapers,  is 
the  rightful  heritage  of  American  civilization. 
It  ia  a  vision  which  enthralls  me  and  makes 
me  love  America. 

Da.    HARIT    CXAaX.    8T7PXIINTKNOKNT    Or   KNOX- 

viLLx  cmr  acHooLs 

I  love  America  because  our  American  way 
of  life  protects  every  individual  against  ex- 
ploitation by  those  who  have  special  priv- 
ileges or  power,  and  because  the  American 
way  of  life  respects  the  personality  of  every 
Individual,  whatever  bis  origin,  or  his  present 
condition. 

OBN.    JAMKS    A.    rOWLZB 

When  the  world  was  without  form  and  void 
the  brooding  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters;  and  there  was  laid  in  its 
mountains  and  plains  and  hills  and  valleys 
•  foundation  unexcelled  elsewhere  for  the 
ruppcrt  of  a  civilized  society.  These  resources 
remained  hidden  and  untouched  until  man, 
groping  through  the  night,  saw  a  glimmer  of 
light  and  began  to  struggle  for  freedom  of 
tiiought  and  advancement  in  knowledge.  It 
then  became  a  haven  for  those  among  the 
downtrodden  and  oppressed  who  willed  to 
struggle  for  liberty  in  thought  and  action. 
Througt^and  from  them  aroee  a  civilization 
and  form  of  government  theretofore  unknown 
and  far  sxirpasslng  even  the  plutocratic  de- 
mocracies of  the  Greeks.  This  civilization 
has  produced  George  Wa&hington,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  a  galaxy  of  statesmen  unequaled 
by  these  of  any  nation,  ancient  or  modern, 
that  has  ever  existed.  This  civilization  has 
demonstrated  that  a  government  of  all  the 
people,  by  all  the  people,  and  for  all  the 
people,  regardless  of  race  or  color,  whether 
the  people  be  few  tx  many,  or  the  land  be 
sparsely  or  deixsely  populated,  can  exist  and 
be  perpetuated  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Why  not  love  America?  And  what  Ameri- 
can would  not  sacTince.  yea,  if  need  be,  die, 
for  the  principles  which  It  represents  and 
which  haw  made  It  great? 

DIAN  7.  C.  SMITH,  UMrVEXSITT  OT  TXNNXSSXZ 

We  love  America  because  we  still  have  faith 
In  the  fatherhood  of  Ood  and  the  lurother- 
hood  of  man.  One  can  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  with 
Impunity.  He  can  think  and  act  as  he  pleases 
within  the  tMunds  of  other  people's  rights 
and  still  keep  hla  freedom 


America  la  the  land  of  equal  opportunity 
where  ability.  Industry,  and  character  largely 
determine  one's  place  in  the  economic  and 
social  order.  Every  man  and  woman  can  and 
is  expected  to  do  his  own  thinking  without 
Interference  or  fear  that  he  will  be  penalized 
If  he  does  not  conform  to  a  pattern  predeter- 
mined by  an  unscrupulous  dictator  in  con- 
trol of  the  state.  Here  the  state  Is  subser- 
vient to  the  people  and  not  the  people  to  the 
state.  We  are  the  masters  of  our  fate,  and 
with  the  proper  balance  among  culture,  in- 
dustry, and  natlona.  defense  we  can,  vrtth  the 
help  of  God,  remain  true  to  our  objective — 
a  free  people  In  a  free  land 

JOHN  O'COKNOa.  FORMER  MATOR,  NOW  DIRECTOR, 
PtreUC    WELFARX    OF    KNOXVIIXE 

To  be  able  to  say,  "I  am  an  American,"  Is 
a  precious  privilege 

There  is  no  earthly  possession  of  greater 
value  than  being  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America 

I  love  America  b?cause  it  stands  for  abso- 
lute equality  of  all  men  before  law  and  before 
Ood. 

I  love  America  because  It  Is  a  land  of  free- 
dom and  opportunity  where  the  citizen  has 
the  right  to  worship  Gcd  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience  and  where 
the  humblest  among  us  can  rise  to  the  high- 
est station  within  the  gift  of  his  fellow 
citizen. 

DR.     CLirrORD    E.    BARBOUR,    PASTOR    SECOND 
PRESBTTEXIAN  CHtJRCH 

I  love  America  because  of  its  equality  of 
opportunity  for  everyone.  According  to  one's 
capacity,  there  Is  no  denial  of  achievement 
to  its  limit.  I  love  America  because  of  its 
freedom.  There  Is  no  Gestajio  nor  Ogpu  to 
snoop  into  the  private  lives  of  honest  citi- 
zens. There  Is  no  dictator  to  demand  un- 
swerving and  unquestioned  allegiance.  I  love 
America  because  of  Its  liberty.  Its  liberty  of 
conscience  as  the  only  guide  to  every  man's 
faith.  I  love  America  because  of  its  ideals. 
While  It  has  been  called  a  materialistic  civili- 
zation, fundamentally  it  Is  spiritual.  Life 
and  labor  and  happiness  are  its  goals.  I  love 
America  because  of  its  emphasis  upon  the 
value  of  the  individual.  Other  governments 
use  the  Individual  for  the  winning  of  its  own 
policies  whatever  price  the  individual  may 
have  to  pay.  America  is  organized  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  individual.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  Gcd's  plan.    I  love  America. 

JT7DGE  JOHN  W.  GREEN 

For  2.000  years  millions  have  loved  Christ 
and  the  kingdom  He  established,  because  He 
died  to  make  men  free.  I  love  America  be- 
cause of  the  price  in  blood,  sweat,  and  tears 
our  forefathers  paid  to  make  America  free, 
and  because  If  America  goes  down  all  Is  lost 
that  makes  a  free  man's  life  worth  living. 

Dr.  Brown.  These  pungent,  vital,  thought- 
ful statements  are  from  Jew  and  gentile, 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  Republican  and 
Democrat.  But  as  we  listen  to  the  measured 
words  of  this  golden  symposiur^  welling  from 
the  hearts  and  brains  of  our  honored  fellow 
citizens  we  detect  no  note  of  race,  or  creed, 
or  political  faith.  We  hear  only  the  deliber- 
ate, well-expressed  convictions,  of  American 
citizens.  That  very  fact  in  Itself  consti- 
tutes one  mighty  reason  why  many  of  us  love 
America. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  say  that  I  love 
America  because  she  offers  the  most  con- 
genial home  for  freedom  of  the  soul  to  be 
found  anywhere  on  this  earth.  And  soul 
freedom  Is  the  nurturing  mother  of  all  free- 
doms. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  all  true  Americans 
to  give  all  that  they  have  and  are  for  the 
preservation  and  perpetuation  of  the  great 
enduring  ideals  which  are  the  foundation 
stones  of  our  Republic.  When  as  sincere 
Americans,  we  make  an  honest  appraisal  of 
our  blessed  country,  we  find  ourselves  recall- 
ing the  prayer  of  Irving  Berlin: 


"While  the  store  clouds  gather 

Far  across  the  sea. 
Let  us  swear  allegiance 

To  a  land  that's  free; 
Let  us  all  be  grateful 

For  a  land  so  fair. 
As  we  raise  our  voices 

In  a  solemn  prayer.** 

"God  bless  America. 
Land  that  I  love. 
Stand  beside  her  and  guide  her 

Through  the  night,  with  the  light  from 
above; 
From  the  mountains,  to  the  prairies, 

To  the  ocean,  white  with  foam. 
God  bless  America,  my  home  sweet  home." 


William  Brockman  Bankhead 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18. 1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  William  Brockman  Bankhead,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Alabama 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  not  possible  on  this  occasion  for  tne 
to  recount  individually  those  of  cur  col- 
leagues that  we  have  lost  during  the  past 
year,  but  I  cannot  let  this  occasion  pass 
without  referring  to  the  loss  of  our 
beloved  colleague,  the  late  Speaker. 

Patience  and  kind  consideration  shown 
by  Speaker  Bankhead  to  new  Members 
will  always  be  remembered  by  me.  Some- 
how he  seemed  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  he,  too,  was  once  a  new  Member  in 
the  halls  of  Congress. 

Speaker  Bankhelad  came  of  a  family 
long  noted  for  leadership  in  pubUc  af- 
fairs. The  Speaker  himself  began  his 
career  in  Congress  as  Representative 
from  the  Seventh  Alabama  District  in 
1917.  He  held  the  rare  distinction  of 
holding  three  high  positions  in  the  House, 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  in  the 
Seventy-third  Congress,  majority  leader 
in  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-fourth 
Congress,  and  then,  by  unanimous  elec- 
tion, the  Speakership. 

While  Speaker  Bankhead  played  a  ma- 
jor part  in  molding  important  legislation, 
very  little  bore  his  authorship.  His  indi- 
vidual efforts  were  cast  aside  in  coopera- 
tion with  others  to  secure  much  bene- 
ficial legislation.  His  last  great  effort  was 
for  the  enactment  of  the  compulsory 
military  training  bill. 

William  Bankhead  accepted  defeat 
without  complaint.  He  went  to  Baltimore 
to  open  the  Presidential  campaign  in  the 
State  of  Maryland.  He  was  not  able  to 
make  the  trip  but  he  felt  that  he  had  a 
duty  to  perform.  He  loved  his  country 
more  than  himself.  Upon  his  deathbed, 
not  knowing  that  his  Baltimore  speech 
had  been  read  for  him  by  someone  else, 
he  insisted  that  he  must  make  the  speech. 

The  last  sad  rites  typify  the  spirit  of 
this  great  man.  The  day  before  the  fu- 
neral a  mechanic  from  New  Orleans  sat 
in  the  church  at  Jasper.  Ala.    He  stated 


that  he  would  be  unable  to  attend  the 
funeral  the  next  day  as  he  must  return 
to  his  work.  He  asked  where  the  casket 
would  be  placed  so  that  he  might  sit  near 
there.  Upon  being  shown  to  a  seat  he 
silently  sat  there  with  bowed  head  for 
almost  an  hour.  The  next  day  during  the 
funeral  services,  the  person  who  sat  in 
this  same  seat  was  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

During  the  services  our  beloved  Chap- 
lain. Dr.  Montgomery,  stated  that  upon 
one  occasion  while  talking  to  the  Speaker 
he  said: 

I  like  to  see  you  wearing  your  cross  arotmd 
your  neck  like  that. 

Then  the  Speaker  reached  into  his 
pocket  and  showed  him  a  beautiful  golden 
cross. 

It  would  not  look  proper  or  fitting  for  me 
to  wear  mine  like  that,  so  this  is  where  I  wear 
mine. 

WiLLUM  Bankhead  was  a  good  man  as 
well  as  a  great  man.  He  truly  walked 
with  his  God.  That  is  the  reason  why  a 
laborer  and  the  President  of  this  great 
Republic  sat  in  the  same  seat  to  pay  their 
respects  to  his  memory.  His  body  has 
been  returned  to  the  dust  of  his  native 
State.  He  was  a  man  who  loved  his  own 
people  and  one  whom  his  own  people 

loved. 

A  great  man  once  said,  "The  dead  take 
Into  the  next  world  clasped  In  their  still, 
cold  hands  only  what  they  gave  away  In 
this  world."  Bill  Bankhe.^d  gave  freely 
of  his  services  for  the  relief  of  his  fellow 
man.  His  character  has  become  indelibly 
stamped  upon  the  history  of  this  Nation. 

A  poet  has  said: 
I  wrote  my  name  upon  the  sand 

And  trusted  it  would  stand  for  aye. 
But  soon,  alas,  the  refluent  sea 

Had  washed  my  feeble  lines  away. 

I  carved  my  name  upon  the  wood 
And   after  years  returned   again. 

I  missed  the  shadow  cf  the  tree 
That  stretched  of  old  upon  the  plain. 

The  solid  marble  next  my  name 

I  gave  as  a  perpetual  trust. 
An  earthquake  rent  it  to  its  base. 

And  now  It  lies  o'erlald  with  dust. 

All   those   had   faUed;    I   was   perplexed, 
I  turned    and    asked   myself,  what   then? 

If  I  would  have  my  name  endure, 
ni  write  it  on  the  hearts  of  men. 

Truly,  Speaker  Willum  B.  Bankhead 
has  written  his  name  on  the  hearts  of  his 
fellow  men. 


Expel  Alien  Agitators  and  Keep  America 
Oat  of  Foreign  Wart 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  June  23.  1941 


Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  be- 
tween Hitler  and  Stalin  does  not  change 
the    situation    in    America,    except    to 


strengthen  the  determination  of  over 
80  percent  of  our  people  to  stay  out  of 
European  and  Asiatic  wars. 

I  do  not  believe  that  American  mothers 
will  care  to  send  their  sons  to  Soviet 
Russia  to  fight  and  die  for  communism 
or  any  foreign  dictatorship. 

I  am  sure  that  the  noninterventlonists 
will  shed  no  tears  in  having  the  Daily 
Worker  and  the  Communists  In  this 
country  change  their  tune  to  Onward 
Christian  Soldiers  in  defense  of  com- 
munism, atheism,  and  Joseph  Stalin  un- 
der the  guise  of  democracy. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  provide  free 
transportation  to  'Vladivostok  for  all 
American  Communists  who  want  to  fight 
for  Soviet  Russia  and  the  "red"  flag. 
Why  not  give  all  American  Communists 
who  want  to  fight  for  world  revolution  a 
one-way  ticket  to  Soviet  Russia  on  the 
steamship  West  Point? 

I  would  suggest  that  we  do  the  same 
for  the  Nazis.  Fascists,  and  all  alien  agi- 
tators. There  is  no  room  in  free  America 
for  any  foreign  form  of  dictatorships  or 
despotisms.  Let  us  send  back  all  these 
un-American  elements  to  their  native 
lands  where  they  can  fight  to  their 
heart's  content.  We  have  as  much  to 
fear  from  our  enemies  from  within  as 
from  without. 


Our  Patriotic  Duty  to  American  Veterani 
and  Their  Dependents 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  June  16. 1941 


Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  and  a  patriotic  duty  for  me  to 
add  my  support  to  H.  R.  4,  the  Rankin 
bill,  which  provides  more  adequate  com- 
pensation for  the  widows,  orphans,  and 
dependent  parents  of  World  War  vet- 
erans. 

In  the  midst  of  a  new  call  for  a  united 
and  invigorated  national  defense,  it  is 
entirely  in  order  for  this  Congress  to 
protect  the  families  of  those  who  made 
such  heavy  sacrifices  in  time  of  conflict. 

By  adopting  this  measure  we  demon- 
strate America's  appreciation  of  the  per- 
sonal sacrifices  made  in  its  defense.  Let 
us  pledge  support,  protection,  and  en- 
couragement to  the  loved  ones  of  those 
who  left  the  more  lucrative  and  compara- 
tively safer  pursuits  of  peacetime  en- 
deavor to  respond  to  the  patriotic  appeals 
of  our  Nation. 

We  must  not  te  placed  in  the  embar- 
rassing and  unpatriotic  position  of  calling 
upon  our  youth  to  rally  to  the  defense  of 
America,  without  properly  providing  for 
the  survivors  and  dependents  of  those 
who  responded  to  the  Nation's  call  in 
other  prelious  days. 

At  the  same  time  let  this  be  a  solemn 
reminder  that  when  America  Is  plunged 
into  war  the  cost  of  preparedness  and 


defense  is  just  a  small  part  of  our  finan- 
cial responsibility.  There  will  be  untold 
millions  to  be  paid  In  future  yea*^  to  the 
survivors  of  our  fallen  heroes  ard  to 
those  who  are  left  maimed  and  sick. 


Testinoajr  in  Favor  of  Creation  of  •  Conn 
mission  to  PreTent  Unemployment  and 
Depression  at  Close  of  Defense  Period 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or   CA'^JFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  24.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  ROBERT  P.  WAGNER. 
OF  NEW  YORK.  AND  TESTIMONY  OF 
W.  L.  BAIT.  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR.  PRO- 
DUCTION DIVISION.  OFFICE  OF  PRODUC- 
TION MANAGEMENT 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  have  already  explained  to 
the  House  heretofore,  it  is  my  earnest 
belief  that  we  must  now  give  careful 
thought  and  attention  to  safeguarding 
our  Nation  against  the  situation  that 
will  be  faced  when  this  period  of  great 
defense  spending  is  over.  A  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Labor  Committee,  headed  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Georgia 
IMr.  RamspeckJ,  is  holding  hearings  on 
two  resolutions  introduced  by  myself  to 
create  an  outstanding  commission  to  do 
this  Job. 

I  wish  to  include  herewith  first  a  letter 
from  the  Honorable  Robert  F.  Wacner,  of 
New  York,  author  of  this  measure  in  the 
Senate,  and  second,  the  challenging  testi- 
mony given  this  morning  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
Batt.  Deputy  Ehrector  of  the  Production 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  Senator 
Wagner's  statement  that — 

To  postpone  intelligent  consideration  \m  to 
write  half-hearted  measures  hastily  contrived 
to  meet  the  Immediate  post-war  need.  In 
all  probability,  however,  that  need  will  be  eo 
great  as  to  overwhelm  any  mere  stopgap  pro- 
gram unleas  that  need  Is  realistically  and 
effectively  met;  It  may  even  overwhelm  our 
form  of  government. 

And  I  also  call  special  attention  to  Mr. 
Batt's  statement  that — 

The  Ixxly  of  thoiight  created  by  the  work 
of  such  a  commission  as  these  resolution* 
envisage,  could  conceivably  be  the  Dutch 
boys  finger  In  the  dike  that  will  stem  the 
flood  of  post-war  maladjuetments. 

New  Yohk.  N.  Y.,  June  21.  1941. 
Hon.  Jerbt  Voo«hi8, 

Houte  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deab  Cokceessmak:  I  am  advised  ^hat 
the  House  Cc^mmittee  on  Labor  has  sched- 
uled public  hearings  en  your  House  Joint 
Resolution  76,  ccmpanion  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  16.  which  I  have  Introduced  In 
the  Senate.  The  resolution  would  establish 
the  Post-Emergency  Economic  Advisory 
Commission,  which  Is  empowered  "to  stxidy 
the   economic    problems   likely   to   cwilront 
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the  Nation  upon  the  termination  ol  the 
present  defense  emergency,  and  to  formulate 
•  comprehensive  program  for  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  America!  reaources  of  men  and  ma- 
chines In  maintaining  and  improving  the 
economic  well-being  of  all  the  people." 

I  am  writing  to  express  the  hope  that  this 
resolution,  together  with  the  similar  pro- 
posal In  your  House  Joint  Resolution  59,  may 
have  early  and  favorable  consideration.  In 
approprUte  form,  by  the  Committee  and  the 
House.  ^, 

Our  democracy  faces  two  major  problems 
growing  out  of  the  present  world  crisis:  The 
first  Is  to  defend  our  land  and  our  free  Insti- 
tutions— social,  economic,  and  political— 
against  attack  by  hostile  forces  from  with. 
out  The  second  Is  to  maintain  and  lmpr.;v4 
these  institutions  In  the  post-war  world, 
after  democratic  victory  Is  won  by  the  sword. 
To  meet  the  primary  problem  of  military 
defense  we  are  carrying  forward  a  vast  pro- 
gram of  Industrial  production  and  training 
of  manpower  To  meet  the  secondary  but 
no  leas  vital  problem  of  post-war  survival  and 
recovery,  we  have  not  even  undertaken  the 
essential  Orst  steps  of  consultation  and  plan- 
ning. We  have  already  organized  vast  new 
agencies  of  government  to  tool  up  for  de- 
fensive armament.  The  rt-solutlons  unoer 
consideration.  If  adopted  in  some  form,  would 
represent  the  first  national  effort  locking 
toward  the  time  when  we  can  tool  up  for 
the  days  anrt  ways  of  peace. 

It  is  obvious  we  cannot  know  now  when 
peace  may  come  or  precisely  what  the  state 
of  the  world  will  be.  But  It  Is  equally  obvlovs 
that  we  cannot  wait  until  the  emergency  Is 
passed  to  plan  for  meeting  staggering  eco- 
nomic problems  which  can  reasonably  be 
foreseen— «  sharp  decline  In  national  In- 
come, an  expanded  but  largely  unused  in- 
dustrial capacity,  millions  of  unemployed, 
rast  migrations  of  workers  In  search  of  Jobs, 
and  economic  chaos  In  our  normal  world  mar- 
kets. Expansion  of  temporary  relief  and  pub- 
lic-works programs  wlU.  of  course,  be  neces- 
sary. But  It  must  be  recognized  that  the 
post-emergency  problems  will  be  upon  us  at 
the  very  time  when  we  will  want  to  reduce 
our  present  burden  of  public  expenditures. 
To  postpone  intelligent  consideration  is  to 
Invite  half-hearted  measures  hastily  con- 
trived to  meet  the  Immediate  post-war  need. 
In  all  probability,  however,  that  need  will  be 
■o  great  as  to  overwhelm  any  mere  stopgap 
program.  Unless  that  need  Is  realistically 
and  effectively  met.  it  may  even  overwhelm 
our  form  of  government. 

If  we  face  these  post-defense  problems 
with  Intelligence  and  courage,  the  fears  of 
overcapacity  retarding  our  defense  program 
will  disappear  Even  with  the  vast  appro- 
priations already  made,  we  are  far  from  hav- 
ing taken  up  the  full  slack  in  our  unemployed 
men  and  machines.  We  are  only  now  learn- 
ing the  full  value  of  our  Idle  labor  and  Idle 
Industrial  capacity.  Necessary  defense  ex- 
pansion must  and  will  be  carried  out  now, 
with  full  confidence  In  the  peacetime  future 
of  our  system  of  free  enterprise.  To  help 
•buttress  that  future  will  be  the  objective 
and  the  task  of  the  post -emergency  plan- 
ning agency  contemplated  by  the  pending 
resolutions. 

In  our  defense  effort  the  urgency  of  our 
requirement  Is  directing  the  fullest  use  of 
all  available  resources  of  men  and  machines. 
When  peace  comes  we  must  develop  the  same 
urgency,  the  same  sense  of  national  duty 
and  sacrifice.  In  combating  the  self-same 
blight  of  unemployment,  with  Its  shameful 
waste  of  resources  and  Its  Insistent  drain  on 
public  funds.  Submerging  political  and  spe- 
cial Interests,  and  utilizing  the  national  unity 
bom  of  the  all-out  defense  effort,  let  us 
advance  now  toward  planning  for  that  peace- 
time goal. 

If  convenient,  I  would  appreciate  having 
itoiM  letter  inserted  in  the  record  of  the  hear- 


ings, together  with  my  statement  on  Intro- 
duction of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  16. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Robert  F.  Wagner. 


TESTIMONT  OF  W.  L.  B.\TT.  DEPUTT  DIRECTOR, 
PRODUCTION  DIVISION.  OFFICE  OF  PRODUCTION 
MANAGEMENT,  BEFORE  A  SUBCOMMrTTEE  OF 
THE  LABOR  COMMmEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES   ON   TUESDAY,  JUNE    24,    1941 

When  Mr.  Voorhis  Invited  me  to  come  be- 
fore you  and  present  my  views  on  the  neces- 
sity for  Immediate  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolutions  59  and  76.  I  was  glad  to 
accept,  for  I  believe  that  the  problem  which 
these  resolutions  are  designed  to  meet  Is  ona 
which  merits  the  most  serious  attention  cf 
all  thinking  people.  It  merits  consideration 
i^ow — today — else  we  shall  one  day  And  our- 
selves at  the  doorstep  of  a  post-war  economic 
crisis  with  no  previous  thought  or  plan  for 
Its  solution. 

I  want  to  say  as  strongly  as  I  can  that  In 
my  opinion  It  Is  almost  as  Important  to  plan 
effectively— today— for  the  peace  which  must 
come  after  this  war  Is  over,  as  It  Is  to  plan 
effectively — today — for  our  national  delense. 
What  I  have  to  say  this  morning  bears 
not  so  much  en  the  particular  provisions  of 
the  two  resolutions  before  you  as  on  their 
timeliness.  The  text  cf  resolutions  such  as 
these  Is  best  perfected  by  thoughtful  dis- 
cussion between  Members  of  Congress  Itself, 
familiar  with  legislative  procedure. 

In  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  resolu- 
tions 1  only  want  to  say  that  I  feel  the 
establishment  of  one  commission  Is  better 
than  the  creation  cf  two;  and  that  such  a 
commission  should  be  of  relatively  small 
size.  I  have  found  In  my  wn  experience 
that  a  large  grovp  too  easily  becomes  un- 
wieldy an  :  j|lten  falls  of  Its  own  weight. 
Then.  too.  I' would  not  personally  favor  the 
creation  of  an  economic  commission  which. 
In  Its  individual  membership,  represents  spe- 
cial groups  of  society,  as  such,  whether  they 
be  government,  farmer,  labor,  business,  or 
consumer.  Cur  economic  thinking  today 
should  not  be  In  terms  of  special-Interest 
groups. 

The  problems  of  ausiness  are  the  problems 
of  labor,  and  the  problems  of  government 
I  are  the  problems  of  the  consumer  and  the 
I  farmer.  I  should  rather  see  a  commiss:on 
composed  of  mem*>ers  picked  not  because 
they  are  representatives  of  groups  but  be- 
cause they  are  free  and  Intelligent  thinkers, 
men  of  imagination.  Initiative,  and  daring, 
men  whose  experience  and  background  have 
made  them  familial  with  the  problems  of 
particular  groups,  but  whose  vision  enables 
them  to  think  In  teims  of  the  whole  economy 
of  the  United  States  not  Just  one  phase  of  It. 
They  should  represent  the  people  as  a  whcle. 
for  that  Is  the  way  this  problem  must  be 
considered. 

In  a  large  sense  the  only  lasting  solution 
to  the  problems  this  country  will  face  when 
the  war  Is  over  must  come  through  the  vol- 
untary decisions  anrt  policies  of  all  those  en- 
gaged m  Individua;  enterprise.  This  battle 
must  Anally  be  won  by  what  I  have  termed 
"management's  secret  weapon":  and  by  that 
I  mean  the  much  more  e>;tensive  and  planned 
use  of  facts  and  figures  about  its  own  btisi- 
ness.  Its  own  Industry,  and  the  whole  economy 
In  which  It  operates  While  I  do  not  believe 
that  total  economic  planning  tied  up  with 
political  control  can  ever  be  successful  In  a 
democratic  country.  I  do  believe  that  In  the 
future — to  a  far  gr-ater  extent  than  In  the 
past— we  must  have  a  more  Intelligently 
planned  utilization  of  the  productive  ma- 
chinery of  our  Nation  The  body  of  thought 
created  by  the  work  of  such  a  commission 
as  these  resolutions  envisage  could  conceiv- 
ably be  the  Dutch  boys  finger  In  the  dike 
that  will  stem  the  flood  of  post-war  mal- 
adjustmenta. 


To  some  these  maladjustments  may  not 
seem  so  real  as  they  do  to  me.  But  I  have 
been  saying  for  some  time  that  as  a  result 
of  the  colossal  world  revolution  now  going 
on  and  of  which  we  are  a  part,  we  face  the 
perfectly  plain.  Inescapable,  and  Inevitable 
fact  that  when  this  war  Is  over,  no  matter 
who  wins,  the  world  will  not  resemble  the 
old  world  of  1939.  I  need  not  elaborate  on 
the  differences  If  the  Nazis  and  their  satellites 
come  out  on  top.  But  what  If  Britain  wins, 
will  It  be  the  sam«  old  story  of  the  World 
War  all  over  again,  with  the  same  old  British 
Empire  under  the  .>ame  leadership  restored 
to  a  position  of  world  dominance?  We  need 
only  lock  to  recent  developments  for  a  clear 
enough  Indication  that  the  answer  to  that 
question  is,  "No." 

But  some  say,  "Britain  Is  at  war,  and  war 
breeds  fundamental  changes,  but  we  are  not 
at  war:   we  are  only  building  up  our  coun- 
try's defenses."    Stated  simply,  that  Is  true. 
But  m  building  up  our  defer.ss  high  enough 
and  fast  enough  to  be  as  safe  as  we  can  in 
a    dangerous    wor'd,   we    are    already    doing 
many  things  that  will   affect  our  economy 
almost  as  much  as  active  participation.    Let 
us  remember  that  the  most  violent  disturb- 
ance  to  our  own  national  economy  during 
the  World  War  took  place  not  while  we  were 
participants,  but  before.    It  was  during  1915 
and  1916,  when  our  export  trade  was  twisted 
and  distorted  and  our  eventual  Allies  were 
placing  huge  munitions  orders  In  our  indus- 
trial plants,  that  we  whirled  aown  the  road 
to  inflation:  that  commodity  prices  Increased 
by    100  percent   and  more,   and   that   wages 
and  the  cost  of  living  doubled.    It  was  then 
that  we  began  to  change  from  a  debtor  to  a 
creditor    nation.      I    need    not    remind    you 
that  we  had  not  yet  fully  adapted  ourselves 
to  the  economic  changes  generated  during 
the  last  war  before  the  present  war  broke 
out.      Certainly    those    adjustments    would 
have  been  more  readily  made  had  we  planned 
for  them  during  the  war  period. 

Are  we  not  now  engaged  In  a  program 
which  will  have  still  more  profound  effects 
on  our  Nation  and  Its  relationships  to  a 
world  whose  m.ake-up  we  cannot  even  clearly 
Imagine?     I  think  so. 

Once  again  our  export  picture  has  under- 
gone a  complete  change  as  a  result  of  the 
war  to  date.  Our  normal  peacetime  sales 
abroad  of  agricultural  and  consumer  goods 
have  been  almost  entirely  replaced  by  war 
materiel.  Cotton  and  tobacco  and  type- 
WTlters  and  apples  are  not  being  sold  abroad 
now.  but  In  their  place  airplanes,  machine 
tools,  and  army  trucks  and  materials  like 
Iron  and  steol  and  copper  needed  by  British 
war  industries. 

While  this  is  going  on  our  own  defense 
program  is  tending  to  make  us  more  than 
ever  salf-sufflcicnt,  reducing  otir  depend- 
ence upon  purchases  abroad.  When  thla 
emergency  Is  over  and  we  are  trying  to  con- 
vert our  defense  factories  Into  producers  of 
consumer  goods  for  sale  abroad,  we  shall  find 
that  w?  require  fewer  products  and  materials 
from  abroad  than  ever  before.  And  you 
know  that  foreign  trade  must  work  both 
ways.  We  cannot  sell  to  other  countries 
unless  we,  in  turn,  buy  from  them. 

Speclflcally.  the  more  manganese  and  tung- 
sten and  chrome  we  produce  domestlca^y, 
the  less  we  buy  from  foreign  producers,  and 
the  fewer  dollars  they  have  with  which  to 
buy  our  cotton  and  apples  and  electrical 
appliances.  Out  of  sheer  necessity  we  ac- 
quired a  chemical  industry  during  the  World 
War,  and  we  are  likely  to  acquire  new  Indus- 
tries and  new  sources  of  materials  out  of 
this  emergency.  Once  It  Is  over,  will  we 
repeat  the  old  formula  of  subsidies  of  one 
kind  or  another  to  maintain  war-stimulated 
domestic  production?  Will  we  put  up  an- 
other Smoot-Hawley  tariff  to  close  ovir 
markets  to  foreign  goods,  and  thereby  close 
foreign  markets  to  our  goods? 
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Tills  is  only  one  of  an  array  of  vital  prob- 
lems that  this  war  and  our  national -defense 
program  are  creating  for  us. 

Industrial  problems:  What  to  -o  with  the 

new  manufacturing  capacity  we  are  creating? 

Labor  problems :  Where  to  find  Jobs  for  the 

men  we  are  training  for  the  production  of 

wartime  materials? 

Political  problems:  Who  Is  to  own  and  oper- 
ate the  plants  that  the  Government  Is  build- 
ing or  paying  for  In  one  form  or  another? 
Financial  problems:  What  to  do  about  the 
Federal  debt  Incurred  by  necessarily  huge 
spending  for  defense? 

Monetary  problems:  What  about  the  gold 
base  when  we  own  most  of  the  gold  In  the 
world? 

All  these  and  many  more  will  present  stag- 
gering difficulties. 

Distinguished  from  these  future  problems 
are  the  day-to-day  overwhelming  difficulties 
which  present  themselves  to  the  men  now 
working  on  the  defense  program.  How  and 
where  to  manufacture  sufficient  aluminum 
and  magnesium:  how  and  where  to  obtain 
adequate  supplies  of  power;  how  to  allot 
shipping  space  and  priorities  for  all  mate- 
rials and  products?  Such  problems  alone  are 
enough  to  tax  the  men  who  are  engaged  in 
the  Immediate  and  urgent  task  of  arming  the 
Nation.  The  others — more  complex  and  long 
range — are  those  for  which  these  men  have 
little  time.  Moreover,  the  men  who  are 
working  directly  with  the  defense  program 
have  one  and  only  one  supreme  task— to  get 
the  required  equipment  produced  In  the  least 
possible  time.  We  should  not  ask  them  to 
be  concerned  about  the  long-term  implica- 
tions of  how  they  get  It.  What  then  must 
we  do?  Let  me  repeat  to  you  what  I  said 
In  a  speech  last  December. 

"It  seems  to  me  essential  that  we  Imme- 
diately create  a  small  group  of  the  ablest 
men  In  the  country  who  would  be  charged 
with  studying  these  Icng-range  problems  and 
working  out  solutions  In  advance.  They 
ought  to  be  set  off  In  a  corner  by  themselves. 
Instructed  to  forget  a.l  about  the  Immediate 
problems  of  procurln;?  war  materiel,  except 
as  It  affects  the  future  national  economy. 
They  should  set  to  work  now  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  indtistrlal  demobilization  plan. 
Nations  have  spent  decades  preparing  plans 
for  the  conversion  of  n  peacetime  economy  to 
a  wartime  economy.  So  far  as  I  know,  no- 
body has  seriously  undertaken  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  the  opposite  process — con- 
Tjrting  a  wartime  economy  back  to  a  peace- 
time economy.  That  might  Involve  the  dis- 
covery and  development  of  new  processes  and 
new  products  for  civilian  consumption  that 
could  be  manufactvired  on  the  same  machines 
that  now  are  turning  out  or  preparing  to  turn 
out  products  that  ere  useless  In  times  of 
peace;  plans  for  the  absorption  of  our  newly 
trained  labor  In  peaceful  pursuits:  the  funda- 
mental policies  of  foreign  trade  In  a  world 
that  will  be  vastly  different  from  that  with 
which  we  have  ever  dealt  before. 

"This  group  would  need  to  employ  In- 
Tentors  and  research  scientists,  trade  experts, 
and  fiscal  experts,  men  of  practical  knowledge 
and  great  vision.  They  should  devote  their 
entire  time  to  the  formulation  of  the  t)est 
plans  that  could  be  evolved  for  the  utilization 
of  our  entire  resources  for  the  Improvement 
of  oiu:  standard  of  living,  for  the  protection 
of  our  national  economy  from  the  repercus- 
sions not  of  war  but  of  peace,  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  processes  of  economic  waste  to  the 
processes  of  economic  usefulness. 

"It  Is  Immensely  Important  that  we  try 
•  •  •  to  make  out  at  least  the  type  and 
possible  shape  of  the  problems  we  shall  meet 
face  to  face  In  the  future.  And  when  we  dis- 
cover that  these  problems  will  be  many  and 
varied  and  of  tremendous  significance  to  our 
future  well-being,  then  we  must  meet  the 
next  challenge  of  duty,  which  Is  to  undertake 
Immediately  the  formulation  of  plans  for  their 
solution.  This  was  entirely  Ignored  during 
the  World  War.  and  we  have  not  yet  rid  our- 


selves of  some  of  the  problems  that  might 
have  been  solved  before  the  war  was  over.  If  we 
had  had  the  foresight  to  do  It.  In  the  mean- 
time a  new  war  has  come  along  that  will 
create  changes  of  far  greater  Importance. 
The  men  who  are  devoting  their  time  and 
efforts  to  the  solution  of  our  armament  prob- 
lem have  no  time  for  worrying  about  the 
disarmament  problem.  If  we  wait  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  It  will  be  too  late. 

"There  Is,  In  Washington  and  elsewhere,  a 
general  recognition  of  the  Importance  of 
planning  for  post-war  adjustments.  But  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  there  Is  no  coordinated 
thinking  along  these  lines,  no  organized  group 
with  this  specific  directive.  I  think  that 
there  should  be,  and  I  hope  to  see  it  accom- 
plished in  the  near  future,  for  there  is  no 
time  to  waste." 

I  am  of  the  same  mind  now  as  I  was  then. 
Since  I  spoke  last  December  some  groups  have 
been  studying  the  problem.  The  Business  Ad- 
visory Council  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  National  Planning  Association,  and 
the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  have 
all,  among  others,  been  at  work  on  Initial  dis- 
cussions. But  more  than  that  must  be  done. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  if  we  tackle  this  prob- 
lem of  post-war  demobilization  of  Industry 
and  manpower  with  an  energy  comparable  '.o 
that  which  we  are  now  devoting  to  the  oppo- 
site process,  we  can  build  an  economy  and  a 
standard  of  Uvlng  the  like  of  which  the  world 
has  never  dreamed.  We  can.  In  that  process, 
lay  the  ground-work  for  an  Industrial  system 
that  will  have  as  Its  only  limits  the  limits  of 
available  manpower  for  production.  This 
system  would  be  based  on  a  price  structure 
designed  to  reach  a  vast  reservoir  of  potential 
consumers  that,  have  in  the  past  only  been 
able  to  afford  the  basic  necessities  of  life 

I  do  not  want  to  bore  you  with  my  own 
philosophy,  but  it  Is  because  cf  certain  beliefs 
that  I  hold  that  I  am  so  strongly  In  favor 
of  the  sort  of  thing  the  two  resolutions  be- 
fore you  propose  to  do.  I  have  a  great  and 
abiding  faith  In  the  Tightness  and  the 
potential  good  Inherent  In  democracy  and  In 
private  enterprise.  I  also  have  a  strong  con- 
viction that  the  dynamics  of  this  system 
must  be  consciously  planned,  directed,  and 
harnessed  so  that  It  grows,  progresses,  and 
improves.  It  can  neither  remain  motionless 
nor  be  permitted  to  drift  aimlessly.  If  either 
of  these  things  happens,  our  system  will  be 
supplanted  by  something  else — something 
more  violent,  more  restrictive,  more  suppres- 
sive than  any  of  us  would  like  to  see. 

In  other  words,  I  think  we  should  not  only 
be  making  plans  for  the  demobilization  of  a 
wartime  economy  but  also  planning  for  the 
mobilization  of  all  our  resources— human  and 
material— for  better  living  In  a  world  at 
peace.  If  I  may  borrow  a  phrase  from  Henri 
Bergson.  It  is  time  "to  think  as  men  of  action 
and  to  act  as  men  of  thought." 


Keep  the  Flag  of  Freedom  Flying  at  the 
Masthead 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  June  24.  1941 

ADDRESS  OP  HON.  KARL  STEFAN.  OP 
NEBRASKA 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  by  my  dis- 


tinguished and  able  colleague,  Mr.  Stttah, 
of  Nebraska.  No  Member  of  Congress 
has  been  more  outspoken  and  consistent 
in  his  efforts  to  keep  America  out  of 
European  and  Asiatic  wars. 

Fellow  citizens  we  are  almost  midway  be- 
tween Flag  Day,  which  is  past,  and  the 
Fourth  of  July,  which  Is  to  come.  We  are 
in  the  midst  of  this  marvelous  shelterbelt  of 
trees.  Someone  has  so  well  said:  "Only  Ood 
can   make  a  tree." 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  what 
these  trees  mean  to  all  of  us  here  In  cur 
own  State  of  Nebraska,  and  In  every  section 
which  will  be  tcuched  or  influenced  by  this 
great  project.  Before  I  talk  to  you  about 
these  trees,  however.  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  the  question  of  war.  which  I  know 
keeps  you  awake  nights  as  It  has  kept  me 
awake  nights,  pondering,  wondering,  yearn- 
ing, praying  to  know  what  to  do.  This  Is  a 
time,  my  fellow  citizens,  when  we  all  are 
torn  between  our  emotional  Impulses  on  the 
one  hand,  and  our  logical  conclusions  on  the 
other.  This  Is  a  time  that  rends  society  if 
we  are  not  careful.  This  is  a  time  that 
divides  the  sentiments  of  men:  that  rupturea 
friendships  between  men;  that  may  even 
divide  families.  That  must  not  happen  in 
the   United   States  of  America. 

You  know — many.  If  not  most  of  you 
here  today  know — what  It  meant  for  you  or 
your  forefather?  to  pull  up  by  the  very  rooU 
of  their  heartstrings  their  love  and  asso- 
ciations In  their  native  land  and  come  to 
what,  to  them,  was  far  away  America,  their 
land   of  opportunity. 

Let  us  be  frank  with  one  another  here 
today.  Your  forebeais  and  my  forebears 
wrenched  loose  from  all  they  loved  on  their 
native  soil  and  came  to  the  shores  of  the 
North  American  Continent  and  trekked  their 
way  across  hill.  dale,  and  plain  because  they 
wanted  to  get  sway  from  the  hatreds  and  the 
Jealousies  and  the  conflicts  and  the  fears  of 
Europe. 

Because  I  want  to  talk  to  you  heart  to 
heart,  man  to  man.  let  me  clarify  cur  feelings 
m  this  matter  at  once.  We  want  to  slay  as 
free  as  possible— and  when  I  say  "we,"  I  mean 
you  folks  and  me  and  all  American  citi- 
zens—we  want  to  stay  as  free  as  possible  from 
any  foreign  entanglement  of  any  kind.  We 
want  to  stay  &f  far  as  possible  away  from  the 
aggressions  or  the  effects  of  agreaalons  by 
dictators.  We  want  to  maintain  and  perpetu- 
ate free  constitutional  government  In  these 
United  States  of  America.  We  have  a  stake 
In  that  free  constltutlcnal  government.  We 
have  a  stake — not  only  a  material  stake  of 
soil  and  homes  but  a  cultural  and  spiritual 
stake— In  the  BlU  of  Rights.  We  have  a  stake 
In  the  blparty  system  of  government,  which 
guarantees  that  you  and  your  views,  be  you 
majority  or  minority,  wUl  be  treated  with 
respect  and  consideration  by  your  Govern- 
ment, by  youi  Congress. 

We  have  a  stake  In  the  protection  and 
perpetuation  of  personal  liberty  In  this  Na- 
tion because  every  one  of  you  here  tcday 
knows  that  only  in  personal  liberty,  only  in 
economic  as  well  as  religious  freedom,  only 
in  equality  of  opportimlty,  can  there  be 
found  these  things  which  make  of  human 
life  and  experience  something  beautiful  and 
worth  while  Instead  of  an  insane  nightmare 
of  horror  and  suffering. 

You  and  I  liave  a  sUke.  my  feUow  dtlzena. 
in  the  protection  and  perpetuation  of  our 
system  of  government,  of  our  system  of  en- 
terprise, of  our  system  of  education,  of  our 
system  of  religious  Instruction  that  In  a 
htmdred  and  fifty  years  have  given  to  Amer- 
ica not  only  the  richest,  most  powerful  Na- 
tion In  the  world,  but  has  given  to  lis  as  » 
people  the  highest  living  levels,  the  best 
working  conditions,  the  highest  wages,  tne 
greatest  amcimt  of  creature  comforts  and 
luxuries,  the  greatest  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion and  splrlttial  and  ctiltural  advance- 
ment ever  achieved  by  any  people  flnce  th« 
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htotofir  ol  nun  emerged  from  the  dim  mUU 
of  tradiUoD  and  dawned  Into  wrttun  chron* 
Idee. 

We  need,  we  mu»t  h»Te,  and  we  will  have 
•  national  defence  that  will  be  invincible 
against  ttoe  aaeaiilU  of  any  nation  or  group 
at  nations  wblcb  might  at  any  Ume  In  the 
future  conalder  assaults  against  u« — a  na- 
tional defense  so  invincible  that  no  groups 
of  nations  would  even  coi«lder  trying  t3 
come  across  3.000  miles  or  7.000  mllea  of 
stormy  seas  to  dlstvub  us  In  our  peaceful 
way  of  life. 

I  want  here,  today,  to  say  to  you  that  I 
refute  and  deny  with  every  ounce  of  energy 
In  my  being  the  assertion  that  dictator- 
driven  slaves  are  the  masters  of  freemen  or 
ever  will  be  the  masters  of  freemen.  I  want 
to  say  to  you  here  today  that  with  our  un- 
equaled  capacity  for  mass  production. 
America,  given  that  unity  of  purpose,  given 
the  spiritual  unity  which  necessarily  must 
be  behind  unity  of  effort,  can  outbuild  th? 
world  in  the  luxuries  of  peacetime  or  the 
armaments  of  war. 

I  want  to  remind  you  and  to  cheer  your 
hearu  today  by  saying  to  you  that  our  geo- 
graphical location  on  the  globe  is,  of  Itself. 
almost  as  great  protection  to  us  as  armies 
and  navies.  Given  an  adequate  army  and  a 
two-ocean  navy,  in  addition,  our  position  will 
be  impregnable. 

My  fellow  citizens,  America  has  been  the 
beneOcent  and  hospitable  haven  of  people 
from  every  country  in  the  world.  Men  and 
women  of  every  race  have  found  sanctuary 
and  opportunity  in  this  great,  wonderful,  free 
Nation  of  ours.  America  has  been  the  great 
melting  pot.  What  do  we  mean  by  that 
term  'melting  pot"?  We  mean,  my  friends, 
that  under  the  benign  Influences  of  a  free 
government,  of  a  free  economy,  of  free  enter- 
prise, free  speech,  free  press,  free  religion,  and 
free  politics,  men  of  different  races  and  dif- 
ferent tongues  have  learned  to  modulate  and 
to  cdjust  their  suspicions,  their  hatreds  and 
even  their  desires,  so  that  here  in  this  great 
free  land,  each  man,  each  woman,  each  child, 
can  have  equality  of  opportunity. 

In  Ocd's  name,  let  us  respond  to  those 
benign  influences  now.  Let  those  of  us  of 
different  races  and  different  tongues  remem- 
ber that  first  and  foremost  we  are  Ameri- 
cans of  America.  Let  us  remember  that  first 
and  foremost,  while  we  want  to  see  freedom 
from  oppression  reestablished  everywhere  in 
the  world,  we  want  to  make  certain  that  it 
will  not  disappear  here  at  home.  VThlle  vie 
want  to  help  every  other  country  in  the  world 
In  whatever  way  we  may,  to  have  freedom 
from  want,  let  us  be  certain  that  we  eliminate 
want  here  at  home.  There  is  no  tenet  of 
religion  or  of  charity  or  of  generosity  that 
says  that  we  must  deny  otir  own  to  provide 
for  others.  Share?  Yes;  but  not  to  pauper- 
ize otir  own  to  enrich  others.  Not  to  starve 
ctir  own  to  feed  others. 

Our  national  defense,  my  friends,  must  be 
built  as  quickly  and  as  efficiently  and  as 
economically  as  an  unequaled  American  In- 
genuity and  capacity  to  produce  can  build. 
We  must  practice  the  most  rigid  self-denial. 
We  mxist  save  every  possible  penny  in  every 
department  and  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment, because  at  best  the  burden  of  taxation 
that  will  be  made  necessary  by  the  national 
defense  will  bear  with  galling  heaviness  upon 
our  backs  as  we  work  in  our  Nebraska  fields. 
Many  an  acre  of  com.  many  a  thousand  head 
cf  hogs,  must  be  produced  cut  of  the  labor 
and  out  of  the  sweat  and  the  sacrifices  of  all 
of  us  in  order  that  we  do  not  pass  en  to  ctir 
posterity,  to  your  children  and  mine,  a  bur- 
den of  debt  so  great  that  they  will  be  over- 
whelmed by  a  sense  of  futility  and  despair. 

The  countries  cf  Europe  must  be  free  again. 
They  will  be  free  again.  But  we  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  first  duty  is 
to  keep  America  free.  We  must  recall  what 
Washington  and  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  and  so 
many  others  have  told  us  owr  and  over 
•gain — that  if  ever  the  torch  of  liberty  and 
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free  govemment  flickers  out  on  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America  tb»  hope  of  tbe  world 
Is  gone  for  a  thousand  years. 

We  are  all  grieved  by  this  madness  of  war. 
We  are  all  grieved  and  worried  by  the 
stresses  and  the  strains  and  the  unspoken 
embarrassments  which  come  to  us  as  we  meet 
and  talk  with  our  fellow  Americrns  of  races 
different  than  our  own.  Let  me  urge  ycu. 
today,  to  forget  everything  else  but  that  you 
are  Americans,  soldiers  of  the  common  good 
here  In  a  great  country  of  riches  and  oppor- 
tunity, soldiers  under  the  torch  of  liberty 
and  the  cross  of  Christianity,  soldiers  of  the 
lost  horizon  to  maintain  in  this  world,  en- 
shrouded as  it  is  in  the  ruddy  clouds  of  war, 
Shangrl  La.  the  last  repository  of  the  highest 
ideals  of  man  to  be  kept  inviolate  and  un- 
impaired and  passed  on  to  those  who  are  to 
come  after  us. 

Oh.  if  I  had  a  thousand  tongues  that  I 
might  make  you  realize  the  more,  that  you, 
the  landowners,  the  soll-lovlng  Americans, 
are  the  last  great  hope  of  a  free  America. 

We  have  seen  groups  led  astray  by  leaders 
who  were  self-seeking  and  greedy  for  power 
and  profit.  We  have  all  been  alarmed  and 
made  anxious  by  the  Interferences  in  the 
national  defense  which  have  been  allowed  to 
go  to  inexcusable  lengths.  We  have  all  been 
worried  by  the  constant  encroachment  of  de- 
mands for  more  wages  for  work  in  which 
there  was  less  pride  of  accomplishment  and 
integrity  of  effort.  All  of  these  internal  prob- 
lems, not  the  least  of  which  are  those  which 
constitute  what  we  commonly  term  the  farm 
problem,  must  be  solved.  These  problems 
have,  for  the  time  being,  been  obscured  by 
the  hysteria  of  war  and  the  haste  of  national 
defense.  They  have  been  aggravated  rather 
than  relieved  by  the  war. 

I  am  not  making  any  appeal  to  either  sec- 
tional or  group  consciousness  when  I  say  that 
as  in  times  past  so  again  will  the  American 
farmers  prove  the  salvation  cf  the  Nation. 
Whatever  may  be  the  results  of  the  wars  in 
Europe  and  the  Orient;  whatever  may  be  the 
reactions  upon  our  social  and  economic  struc- 
ture, the  foundations  of  free  enterprise,  the 
foundations  of  the  very  Bill  of  Rights  Itself, 
will  still  be  rooted  in  the  soil.  Regardless  of 
how  misguided  man  may  desecrate  the  world 
and  disrupt  human  society,  we  still  can  and 
we  must  go  back  to  the  generous  breast  of 
Mother  Nature  for  our  sustenance  and  our 
hope. 

That  is  why.  today,  this  sheltcrbelt  of  trees 
seems  to  mean  so  much  more  to  me  than  It 
ever  has  before.  W^e  planted  this  shelterb'^lt 
not  so  much  for  ourselves  as  for  our  pos- 
terity. Everything  that  pertains  to  farming 
In  America  today  is  being  pointed  toward  a 
faithful  stewardship  by  us.  the  faithful  dis- 
charge by  us  as  trustee  of  that  which  Is 
rightfully  ours  for  our  lifetime  and  v.h:ch 
must  be  passed  on.  not  exhausted,  not  de- 
pleted, to  our  children  and  our  children's 
children. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  we  are  conserving 
the  soil.  We  are  planting  these  trees  for  pos- 
terity as  well  as  for  ourselves.  We  all  hope 
and  pray  that  wars  may  cease;  that  Just  peace 
may  be  established;  that  subjugated  peoples 
may  be  freed  again;  that  leaders  so  lustful  for 
power  that  they  are  willing  to  wreck  civiliza- 
tion may  be  curbed  or  reformed.  And  so.  too, 
do  we  all  pray  that  the  sons  of  America  shall 
never  again  have  to  cross  the  seas  to  shed 
their  blood  In  foreign  lands. 

If  an  unhappy  turn  of  events  should  result 
In  our  beloved  country  becoming  involved 
in  armed  conflict,  then,  of  course,  as  Ameri- 
can citizens,  i^  would  be  both  our  duty  and 
our  impulse  to  render  to  our  Nation  every 
help  within  our  power  to  come  out  of  such 
a  conflict  victorious.  Pray  God  that  we  may 
not  be  Involved  In  armed  conflict.  Pray  God 
that  we  may  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
out  our  future  In  peace.  But,  should  we 
become  Involved  in  a  conflict  of  arms,  I  know 
that  the  love  of  America  will,  without  hesi- 


tation, impel  every  one  of  os  to  perform  oor 
patriotic  duty. 

It  ta  so  refreshing  to  be  back  borne  again. 
Each  time  I  come  back  to  Nebraska.  I  realize 
more  clearly  that  in  the  crowded  marts  of 
the  eastern  cities,  that  in  the  smoke-filled 
atmosphere  of  the  factories,  dangerous  phil- 
osophies of  collectivism,  of  absolutism,  of 
totalitarianism,  take  root  and  infect  the 
Washington  atmoephere.  But  when  I  get 
back  home  to  Nebraska  and  look  into  the 
clear  eyes  and  honest  faces  of  my  own  people 
and  feel  the  firm,  honest  grip  of  hands  that 
till  the  soil.  I  realize  anew  that  no  philosophy 
of  despotism  or  absolutism,  or  totalitarian- 
ism, or  collectivism,  will  ever  eat  out  the 
vitals  of  this  free  people  because  the  people 
of  the  soil  and  these  who  breathe  the  free 
air  of  our  plains  simply  can't  be  fooled  that 
way. 

Now.  my  good  friends,  I  hope  I  have  crystal- 
lized in  the  last  few  minutes  all  of  our  hopes, 
all  of  our  yearnings  to  stay  out  of  war,  to 
help  the  rest  of  the  world  in  a  peaceful  way. 
Before  I  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  these 
marvelous  trees,  let  me  say  one  thing  to  you 
and  that  Is,  we  must  ever  be  vigilant  that 
under  the  pretense  of  war,  under  the  pre- 
tense of  carrying  freedom  to  other  peoples 
throughout  the  world,  we  do  not  give  up  our 
free  way  of  life  and  government  at  home. 

Always,  when  I  return  home,  I  cannot  help 
but  think  of  how  fortunate  it  was,  even 
though  partly  a  matter  of  chance,  that  this 
whole  Great  Plains  region  was  Included  in 
the  Louisiana  Purchase.  It  was  a  matter  of 
chance,  at  least  in  part,  because  the  United 
States  Intended  to  purchase  only  a  port  at 
New  Orleans,  and  because  Napoleon  had  his 
hands  full  with  the  English  and  was  In  no 
position  to  fight  for  this  vast  French  territory 
in  the  New  World,  and  because  he  needed 
money  badly,  this  great,  rich  area  was  In- 
cluded in  the  deal.  In  fact,  he  would  sell 
the  port  only  if  the  United  States  also  took 
the  rest  of  the  French  possessions.  It  is  idle 
to  speculate  what  the  destiny  of  this  country 
would  have  been  had  we  not  acquired  this 
rich  agricultural  land.  Certainly  it  has  been, 
with  its  tremendous  productiveness  and  its 
millions  of  virile  people,  a  vital  factor  in  the 
making  of  this  Nation,  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  this  earth. 

This  great  region,  one  of  the  finest  parts 
of  which  Is  right  here  In  northeastern  Ne- 
braska, has  become  one  of  the  great  food- 
producing  regions  of  our  country.  It  Is  gen- 
erally known  as  the  bread  basket  of  the 
Nation.  Its  settlement  gave  Impetus  to  the 
development  of  great  industries  affecting  the 
economic  life  cf  the  whole  Nation.  Its  prod- 
ucts supplied  the  railroads  with  the  business, 
for  which  they  stretched  into  the  Plains  and 
on  westward;  the  building  of  homes  for  our 
people  provided  great  markets  for  lumber  and 
other  necessities;  the  barbed-wire  and  wind- 
mill business  developed  because  people  In  the 
Plains  needed  wire  and  windmills.  Its  large 
farms  and  great  grain  fields  created  the  neces- 
sity for  and  resulted  in  the  development  of 
a  vast  Industry  producing  farm  machinery  of 
all  kinds.  Its  corn  provided  feed  for  fatten- 
ing its  own  livestock  and  those  from  ranges 
farther  west. 

I  could  recall  more  to  you.  but  that  is  suffi- 
cient to  illustrate  how  important  these 
Plains,  which  we  all  love  as  our  homeland, 
are.  not  only  in  production  of  food  but  in 
our  whole  national  economy.  Just  as  they 
were  so  important  in  the  building  of  a  strong 
national  economy,  so  are  they  important  in 
retaining  It. 

I  am  glad  with  you  that  this  year  you  are 
receiving  again  an  abundant  rainfall.  Those 
who  know  these  plains  and  know  of  the 
drought  which  prevailed  for  the  past  10  years 
must  think  deeply  of  the  courage  and  the 
fortitude  cf  you  people  who  have  had  to 
contend  with  such  great  hardships.  There 
are  many  who.  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  were  unable  to  stay   here,  and  they 
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moved  out.  In  fact,  this  is  tbe  only  region 
In  the  United  SUteif  In  w  icb  cotwty  after 
county  lost  10  percent  or  more  of  Its  popula- 
tion during  tbe  past  decade.  This  is  unfortu- 
nate. To  many  of  these  people  it  was  tragedy. 
I  have  studied  this  situation,  and  I  have 
worried  about  it.  8o  long  as  we  \ue  these 
lands,  so  long  as  we  keep  our  homes  here, 
we  will  have  to  contend  with  drought,  dry 
winds  and  blizzards,  hail  and  other  things, 
all  of  which  directly  affect  our  livelihood  and 
our  scciu-lty  and  happiness.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  region  Is  growing  steadily  drier 
and  more  droughty.  Those  who  have  studied 
this  question  scientifically  tell  me  that  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  such  is  true.  The 
best  information  I  can  get  shows  that  we  will 
continue  to  have  wet  years  and  wet  periods 
and  dry  years  and  dry  periods.  If  this  is 
true,  we  must  think  of  this  country  In  those 
terms  and  prepare  to  manage  our  land  and 
cur  business  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize 
the  effects  of  the  droughts  and  enable  us  to 
stay  on  the  land  and  in  the  towns  during 
times  of  drought.  After  all,  we  have  farmed 
these  plains  for  a  comparatively  short  time, 
measured  by  the  age  of  European  farming 
countries.  I 

The  first  of  all  Ihomestead  patents  was 
Issued  in  Nebraska  In  1869.  That  was  only 
72  years  ago.  But  jmuch  has  happened  in 
that  short  time,  brought  and  wind  and 
water  have  taken  their  toll  In  fertility  of  the 
land.  Many  of  our  farms  are  not  capable  of 
producing  as  they  have  in  the  past.  Farmers 
and  rural  people  need  many  things.  They 
need  adequate  credit  at  reasonable  cost,  they 
need  equitable  taxation,  good  rural  roads, 
good  schools,  and  other  public  facilities.  But 
as  a  bedrock  support  for  all  these  things, 
there  is  the  necessity  to  perpetuate  a  profita- 
ble agricultural  Industry  based  upon  a  good 
sound  system  of  land  management  that  will 
keep  the  soil  productive  lor  all  time  to  come. 
The  lessons  learned  during  the  past  period 
of  drought  and  wind  should  not  be  forgotten 
when  better  rainfall  years  are  here.  Rather 
than  that  we  should  all  be  working  hard 
during  the  good  years  to  put  our  management 
of  the  land  on  such  a  sound  basis  that  the 
periods  of  drought  may  not  have  such  dis- 
astrous effects. 

It  is  a  wonderful  inspiration  to  me.  that  in 
spite  of  the  hardships  and  difficulties  you 
people  have  undergone  In  the  past  few  years, 
m  spite  of  a  world  torn  by  v.-ar,  in  spite  of 
all  the  uncertainties  cf  the  future  the  people 
of  21  towns  in  northeastern  Nebraska  can 
come  together  to  celebrate  and  stimulate  the 
planting  of  trees. 

Tree  planting  both  for  beautificatlon  and 
for  ccnse'-vaticn  is  something  very  close  to 
m-  heart.  I  tiaveled,  as  you  know,  in  Europe 
In"  1239  to  see  and  learn  what  they  were  doing 
over  there  that  might  be  of  benefit  to  us  out 
here.  I  was  struck  by  the  way  they  have  used 
trtes.  Wherever  I  went  in  those  lands  which 
have  been  farmed  for  centuries  I  found  trees. 
And  how  those  trees  are  cherished,  protected, 
an(  used.  Permission  must  be  obtained  to 
cut  a  tree,  and  when  one  is  cut  it  is  used 
down  to  the  smallest  twig.  I  want  to  see 
this  tree  planting  in  this  country  go  on  and 
on  until  our  fields,  our  homes  and  buildings, 
our  schools  and  playgrounds,  our  roads, 
churches,  and  cemeteries  are  beautified  and 
protected  by  trees  and  shelterbelts. 

Some  people  think  It  is  strange  that  we 
want  to  plant  trees  in  Nebraska.  Some 
people  probably  think  that  I  am  queer  some 
waj  because  I  have  worked  so  hard  to  keep 
this  tree-planting  work  going.  They  don't 
understand  us  and  they  do  not  understand 
our  need  for  trees  for  the  spiritual  and  the 
material  benefits  trees  bestow  in  a  plains 
country.  And  when  I  think  of  trees  I  think 
of  those  grand  men  who  had  the  faith  in  tree 
planting  that  has  made  Nebraska  known  as 
the  Tree  Planters'  State:  J.  Sterling  Morton, 
who  gave  us  Arbor  Day:  Dr.  Bessey.  who  en- 
visaged and  who  initiated  the  Nebraska  Na- 
tional Forest  in  the  sand  hills;  and  I  tblnk 
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of  Dr.  George  B.  Condra.  who  baa  enoourafed 
and  aided  tree  planting  In  all  lU  aspect*  In 
tbls  great  State. 

I  tblnk  of  the  Tlsion  of  that  great  forester. 
Dr.  B.  E.  Femow.  who,  away  back  in  1800 — 
and  that,  my  friends,  is  62  years  ago — said. 
"I  believe  that  forest  planting  is  one  of  tbe 
necessary  requisites  to  reclaiming  this  vast 
domain.  I  beUeve  that  afforesting  this  large 
area  deforested  by  fire  and  buffaloes  and  con- 
sequent desiccation,  is  not  impossible,  but  I 
also  believe  that  success  can  be  attained  only 
by  cooperation,  by  strong  hands  working  to- 
gether upon  a  comprehensive  plan  on  a  large 
scale  systematically  but  methodically  car- 
ried out  by  commanding  knowledge,  means, 
and  power  such  as  goveriunent  only,  be  It 
State  or  general,  can  command  "  And,  too, 
I  think  with  reverence  of  those  Intrepid 
pioneers  who  brought  to  this  State  in  their 
covered  wagons  the  first  seedlings  planted 
here,  and  who  amidst  hardship  and  danger 
still  found  time  to  dig  and  plant  the  wilding 
cottonwoods  and  cedars  found  along  the 
stream  courses,  and  who  under  the  Timber 
Culture  Act  left  many  of  the  fine  groves  we 
have  today. 

These  people,  ancestors  of  many  of  you  who 
are  gatherea  here  today,  came  !rom  timbered 
regions  Ihey  knew  the  value  of  trees;  they 
worked  hard  to  put  them  here.  Much  of  their 
effort  resulted  in  failure  because  they  did  not 
know  what  trees  to  plant  and  how  to  plant 
and  care  for  them. 

A  great  deal  of  study  has  been  given  to 
tree  planting  out  here  since  those  early  days. 
The  State  experiment  stations,  State  forestry 
agencies,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and 
the  Forest  Service  have  developed  a  lot  of 
sound  scientific  knowledge  and  have  gained 
much  experience  in  tree  planting,  which  is 
resulting  in  much  more  successful  work. 
The  old  idea  that  a  tree  would  last  forever 
is  being  rapidly  replaced  by  the  knowledge 
that  trees  have  a  definite  span  of  life  Just  as 
does  a  hiunan  being.  The  length  of  the  life 
span  varies  according  to  the  conditions  under 
v.'hlch  the  trees  live.  Eventually,  however, 
trees  grew  old.  become  diseased,  and  die. 
We  must  all  recognize  that  if  we  are  going 
to  have  trees  we  must  plant  some  new  ones 
_each  year  not  only  to  replace  the  ones  that 
die  but  to  increase  the  trees  we  have  now. 
The  planting  of  new  trees  must  go  on  year 
aft?r  year. 

In  my  judgment  this  tree-planting  work 
is  one  of  the  essential  things  that  must  be 
done  to  obtain  the  full  development  of  our 
agriculture  and  the  general  improvement  of 
living  conditions.  We  need  the  trees  which 
protect  our  homes,  our  land,  our  crops,  and 
our  livestock.  We  need  the  shelter  which 
trees  afford  to  our  game  birds  and  other  wild- 
life. We  need  these  trees  which  give  us  cool- 
ing shade  In  summer,  fu&l  and  warmth  in 
winter,  and  which  beautify  our  landscape. 
Trees  which  in  their  own  and  no  other  way 
will  help  us  to  do  the  thing  which  I  have 
spoken  cf  before;  that  is.  to  make  of  these 
plains  a  permanent  and  prosperous  homeland. 

I  like  to  think  of  what  Lydlch  has  done 
with  trees  on  his  farm.  As  a  young  man 
stricken  with  asthma,  the  doctor  told  him  he 
would  have  to  move  to  the  mountains  among 
the  pines  and  spruces  and  mountain  breezes. 
But  he  didn't  move  there.  He  liked  Nebraska 
and  his  farm  and  his  neighbors  too  weU  to  do 
that.  Instead  he  brought  the  pines  and  the 
spruces  to  his  farm.  They  are  a  beautiful 
Eieht,  and  many  of  you  have  seen  them. 
Would  he  give  them  up?    I  think  not. 

Many  of  you  here  have  seen  the  Earl  Lewis, 
the  Duhacek.  and  the  Martischang  farms,  and 
how  these  good  farmers  have  protected  the 
land  from  blowing  by  planting  shelterbelts; 
there  are  many  others  who  have  done  the 
same  thing.  These  trees  have  cost  many 
hours  of  real  effort;  they  have  caused  a  lot  of 
sweat,  but  I  believe  these  good  men  would  say 
they  have  been  worth  every  bit  of  it  in  the 
protection  they  have  given,  and  I  think  their 
good  wives  would  bay  the  same. 


I  commend  tbe  effort*  of  tbe  SUte  exten* 
alon  aerrioe  and  tbe  Forest  Senrice  ta  tbe  dla- 
trlbutlon  and  planting  of  millions  of  tree* 
and  fine  sbelt4!Tt>elU  In  tbls  area  during  tbe 
past  several  yet.rs.  and  I  want  to  commend  tbe 
farmers  who  have  cooperated  so  willingly  In 
this  great  work.  After  all,  tbe  big  Job  of  cul- 
tivating and  caring  for  the  trees  af wr  they  are 
planted  Is  the  biggest  and  most  Important 
Job.  No  work  of  this  kind  could  be  successful 
without  tbe  unstinting  help  of  you  farmers. 


The  Union  Now  Movement 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

or  n.uNox8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  June  24.  1941 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  greatly  concerned  over  the 
Union  Now  movement,  reliably  reported 
to  be  gaining  support  In  governmental 
circles  here  and  the  British  Isles. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  this  country 
ever  becoming  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire. 

I  am  certain  the  plan  is  unsound,  for 
it  is  based  on  force. 

There  are  strong  Indications  when 
World  War  No.  2  ends  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  form  what  might  be  called  a 
United  Statijs  of  Europe. 

This  merger  of  interests  and  resources 
would  tend  to  increase  trade  between  the 
have  and  have-not  nations  and  produce 
prosperous  conditions  throughout  conti- 
nental Europe.  Standards  of  living 
would  rise  and  greatly  reduce  the  possi- 
bilities of  future  wars  for  commercial 
advantages. 

Certain  international  trade  Interests  in 
this  country  and  the  British  Isles  fcreses 
this  eventuality  and  they  do  not  like  it. 
Therefore  they  propose  to  create  a  bigger 
and  stronger  merger  of  nations — the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain— for 
continued  dDmination  of  world  trade. 

Kov.ever.  I  am  in  complete  sympathy 
with  the  idea  cf  close  and  friendly  rela- 
tions amon?  all  English-speaking  peo- 
ples. I  likev.'ise  want  to  see  this  country 
enjoy  the  same  good-will  relations  with 
all  other  peoples. 

Hitler  sold  the  war  to  his  people  on 
la\ish  promises  of  regaining  lost  trade 
advantages,  and  unless  steps  are  taken 
now  to  remedy  a  basic  condition,  a  more 
equitable  division  of  international  trade, 
the  end  of  this  war  will  settle  nothing. 
It  will  only  sow  the  seeds  for  future  wars. 

And  I  do  not  want  to  see  this  country 
voluntarily  go  into  a  deal  whereby  we 
shall  become  a  party  to  the  suppression 
of  trade  po.ssibilities  for  small  nations, 
and  that  is  what  the  Union  Now  advo- 
cates contemplate. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Moline  (111.) 
Dispatch  of  June  4,  1S41: 
I  From  the  Moline  (HI.)  DUpatch  of  Jxme  4, 
1941) 

EVZNTCAIXT — WHY    NOT    KOWT 

Some  evening  when  you  are  wondering  bow 
wars  can  be  prevented  and  bow  mankind 
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tan  be  taught  to  ltT»  not  only  in  peace  bu'  in 
■  spirit  at  frtendahtp  you  might  ponder  what 
woxild  happen  It  thr  people  living  Immedi- 
ately north  of  the  Mediterranean  were  to 
organise  what  might  be  called  a  United  Slates 
of  Kurcpe 

Europe,  together  with  Exirope'i  colonial 
pcaacMlona.  Iwvaa  »  very  good  economic  en- 
tity. At  a  country.  Europe  haa  access  to  re- 
markable reserves  of  cxiltlvablc  land  and  min- 
erals. It  has  access  to  products  of  both  tlie 
frozen  north  and  the  Tropics.  It  has  oil. 
coal.  Iron,  and  gold  In  abundance.  If  the 
people  of  Europe,  frnm  the  Balkans  to  Nor- 
mandy and  from  Spain  to  Finland,  were  to 
aet  about  to  creai-  among  themselves  the 
standards  of  living  known  In  the  United 
States,  such  a  work  would  take  them  a  cen- 
ttiry  of  time  and  leave  none  of  them  the  de- 
sire tar  aggression . 

If  you  consider  any  one  country  of  Europe 
separately  you  will  see  that  It  cannot  survive 
properly  alone.  Ausuia.  for  Instance,  lacks 
a  seaport  If  we  think  of  Austria  as  separate 
from  Oermsny.  It  Is  not  self-conUined. 
Switzerland  has  beautiful  scenery  but  must 
impjrt  bread.  Germany  alone  haa  coal  but 
not  enough  Iron  or  oil.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
people  of  Russia  must  find  subsistence  on  10 
percent  of  the  land  Holland  Is  a  great  dairy 
country  but  must  import  fodder  for  her  live- 
stock lacking  enough  fields.  Poland  has  been 
notoriously  poor,  the  peasants  of  that  coun- 
try trying  to  survive  on  an  average  rash  In- 
come of  only  $7  a  year — and  that  was  before 
the  recent  Invasion. 

But  If  Germany  lacked  Iron  she  had  coal. 
If  Austria  had  iron  she  lacked  coal.  If  Itoly 
had  agrlcultur.il  lands  she  lacked  oil.  coal. 
.-:-and  gold.  A  United  States  of  Europe,  with 
the  people  free  to  move  about  as  they  please, 
ahd  to  rblp  as  they  please  and  buy  what  they 
want  without  payment  of  penalizing  duties, 
would  give  the  people  •  chance  to  mix  and 
understand  one  another. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  United  States 
ol  Europe  might  become  too  strong  and  uant 
to  go  to  war  with  the  United  States  of 
America.  But  If  Europe  had  plenty  why 
would  Biux)pe  risk  a  war  to  obtain  mere? 
Certainly  Europe  has  nothing  that  we  want 
and  we  have  nothing  that  Europe  could  get 
even  If  tempted. 

Eventxially  there  will  be  a  United  States  of 
Europe.  It  will  be  organized  because  that  Is 
the  sensible  way  out  of  Europe's  difficulties. 


I  Am  An  American  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

or  CAUroKMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  24.  194t 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
EXAMINER 


Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  an  article  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner,  commending  Congress 
and  our  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin.  Representative  Joshx7a  L. 
JoHm.  for  ofBcially  designating  I  Am  An 
American  Day: 

(From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  June 
17.  1941 1 

"I  AM  AM  AMSaiCAir" 

The  Interest  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  of 
the  American  people  for  the  I  Am  An  Amen> 


can  ceremonies  held  May  18  throughout  the 
country  have  been  satisfying  to  all  who  took 
part  In  the  observance. 

The  Congre.ss  of  the  United  States  certainly 
made  no  mistake  In  giving  official  status  to 
I  Am  An  American  Day,  which  It  did  by  joint 
resolution  finally  approved  on  May  3.  1940. 

It  should  Interest  the  American  people  that 
the  author  of  this  resolution  was  Representa- 
tive Joshua  L.  Johns,  of  Wisconsin,  whose 
name  should  thus  be  permanently  associated 
with  future  observances  of  the  day. 

It  U  particularly  fitting  that  a  Representa- 
tive of  Wisconsin  should  have  contributed  so 
Importantly  toward  giving  national  character 
to  I  Am  An  American  Day. 

A  Wisconsin  community  first  successfully 
conducted  the  patriotic  ceremonies  which  In- 
spired the  Hearst  newspap>ers  to  urge  Nation- 
wide emulation. 

On  June  4,  1939.  the  Hearst  papers  said 
editorially : 

"A  patriotic  Idea  worthy  of  emulation 
throughout  the  Nation  is  that  of  Bdanitowoc 
County  and  the  city  of  Wauwatosa  in  Wis- 
consin In  observing  Citizenship  Day  (I  Am  An 
American  Day). 

"AH  the  young  pecple  of  the  country  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  21  dtiring  the  year 
are  formally  welcomed  as  new  citizens  by  the 
community,  each  receiving  a  certificate  at- 
testing his  citizenship,  and  each  swearing  his 
allegiance  to  his  country  and  its  constitu- 
tion. 

"Months  of  instruction  in  Americanism 
precede  the  ceremonies,  with  the  result  that 
young  Americans  reach  the  estate  of  citizen- 
ship .with  full  knowledge  of  Its  rights  and 
privileges  as  well  as  .ts  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

"In  Manitowoc  County  thia  year  350  :  oung 
men  and  women,  born  in  the  World  War  year 
of  1918,  assembled  for  this  impressive  cere- 
mony, before  a  thrilled  crowd  of  thousands 
representing  the  entire  State  of  iWsconsin. 
This  patriotic  spectacle  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  people  of  Wisconsin. 

"In  administering  the  constitutional  oath 
to  the  young  citizens  of  Manitowoc  County, 
Chief  Justice  Marvin  B.  Rosenberry  of  the 
Wisconsin  Supreme  Court,  said: 

"  The  principal  purpose  and  object  of  this 
preparation  for  Citizenship  Day  is  to  enable 
you  to  exercise  this  great  power  wisely  and 
to  prepare  yoi;  to  participate  as  citizens  and. 
If  chosen,  as  officers,  to  participate  In  the 
government  of  your  country.' 

"Further  emphasis  upon  the  patriotic  sig- 
nificance of  the  occasion  was  made  by  Presi- 
dent C.  A.  Dykstra  of  the  Unlven.ity  of  Wis- 
consin who.  In  reminding  the  newly  made 
citizens  that  they  had  set  their  feet  on  the 
road  of  American  democracy,  said: 

"  'Your  fathers  have  traveled  It  for  cen- 
turies. Continue  on  it  and  keep  It  open. 
Millions  yet  have  the  right  to  be  born  free. 

"  'Let  freedom  ring.  But  also  let  freedom 
live  and  work.' 

"District  Attorney  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  of 
New  York,  sent  a  telegram  to  the  class, 
which  said.  In  part: 

"  This  program  Is  not  a  mere  ceremony. 
It  marks  the  completion  of  a  formal  course 
of  citizenship.  Citizenship  is  In  truth  a 
conmiencement.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a 
long  journey,  upon  the  success  of  which  the 
future  of  our  country  depends.' 

"The  full  measure  of  the  occasion,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  significant  response  of  the 
young  people  themselves,  as  voiced  by  their 
spokesman.  Jerome  A.  Mahlberg. 

"  "Had  it  not  been  for  these  ceremonies,' 
he  declared,  'many  of  us  might  have  been 
content  to  take  our  citizenship  responsibili- 
ties lightly  and  unthinkingly.  But  this  pro- 
gram, climaxed  by  the  inspiration  of  this 
day,  challenges  tis  to  take  our  place. 

"  'We  accept  the  challenge  to  put  our  best 
thought  and  our  best  effort  into  the  serving 
of  our  country,  our  State,  and  our  Nation." 

"It  has  long  l>een  the  custom  in  many 
American  communities  to  make  the  indtic- 


tlon  of  new  citizens,  who  have  ccme  here 
from  foreign  lands,  the  occasion  for  formal 
recognition  and  observance. 

"Native-born  Americans,  crossing  the 
threshold  of  citizenship  and  taking  up  the 
burdens,  duties,  and  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship, should  be  equally  recognized  and 
honored. 

"It  Is  one  of  the  most  important  days  of  a 
young  American's  life  when  he  reaches  the 
age  of  active  citizenship. 

"He  achieves  on  that  day  a  vote  and  a 
voice  In  his  country's  affairs. 

"Nothing  can  deprive  him  of  those  rights 
thereafter  except  his  own  criminal  miscon- 
duct. 

"He  can  vote  or  speak  for  or  against  the 
majority  party  in  government,  without  rl£k 
of  life,  property,  or  standing  in  his  com- 
munity. 

"He  is  an  American  In  full  standing,  re- 
gardless of  private  wealth  or  position,  regard- 
less of  creed  or  opinion,  and  regardless  of  the 
legitimate  minorities  or  majorities  with  which 
he  may  affiliate. 

"Few  other  countries  put  such  responsi- 
bilities upon  new  citizens  or  confer  such 
rights  upon  them. 

"Having  made  the  day  of  such  Importance, 
the  United  States  should  not  let  It  pass  un- 
noticed. 

'The  welcome  ought  to  be  in  keeping  with 
the  occasion. 

"Americans  ought  to  be  more  Impressed 
by  and  demonstrative  of  their  heritage  of 
freedom  and  their  American  principles  and 
institutions. 

"Certainly  young  Americans,  newly  arrived 
at  the  estate  of  citizenship,  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived and  welcomed  with  pride  and 
adulation. 

"The  Wisconsin  Idea  deserves  to  spread  and 
be  Nation-wide,  with  annual  citizenship 
ceremonies  in  every  State." 

Mr.  Johns  first  offered  his  joint  resolution, 
providing  for  a  day  of  citizenship  recognition, 
on  January  23,  1940,  and  his  earnest  advocacy 
of  the  matter  was  properly  recognized  and 
rewarded. 

The  Hearst  newspapers,  as  their  readers 
know,  have  a  deep  and  Intimate  interest  in 
"I  Am  An  American  Day."  They  not  only 
discerned  the  great  patriotic  merits  of  the 
early  observances,  but  foresaw  the  eagerness 
and  unanimity  with  which  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people  would  participate  in  similar  ob- 
servances. 

Hence,  when  the  ceremonies  of  Sunday, 
May  18,  1941,  proved  to  be  the  greatest  mass 
demonstration  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  and 
loyalty  in  our  history  they  brought  both  satis- 
faction and  credit  to  all  who  foresaw  that 
consequence  of  their  enterprise. 


The  Tanker  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  TwEPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  June  24.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  ADMIRAL  LAND,  A  RELEASE 
BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 
AND  A  LETTER  FROM  THE  ASSOCIA'nON 
OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Admiral  Land,  a  release 
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by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  also 
a  letter  from  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  with  regard  to  tankers  and 
tank  cars,  and  the  shortage  of  oil  and 
gas: 

UNrrEO  States  MAErriMC  Commission. 

Washington,  June  20.  1941. 
Hon.  Edith  Nouese  Rogers. 
House  of  Represeritatives, 

Washington,    D.    C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Rogers:  With  reference  to  our 
discussion  today  with  regard  to  the  tanker 
situation,  you  are  advised  that  the  Maritime 
Commission  has  made  a  current  check  of  Its 
records  which  show  that  American  owned  or 
controlled  tankers  are  not  carrying  oil  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  Germany,  Italy,  or 
Japan. 

No  owned  or  controlled  tankers  under 
American  registry  have  engaged  In  trade 
to  these  countries  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  A  check  of  American  owned  or  con- 
trolled tankers  under  foreign  registry  shows 
that  none  is  currently  engaged  in  such  a 
way  or  has  been  for  the  last  G  months,  with 
the  exception   notfd  below. 

This  record  excepts  the  activities  of  five 
tankers  registered  under  the  German  flag 
and  five  registered  under  the  Italian  flag. 
Owners  of  these  tankers  have  been  unable 
to  exercise  control  over  their  movements 
during  the  last  year  and  one-half  and  have 
no  authentic  reports  on  their  activities.  A 
Eolitary  ship  under  another  foreign  registry 
Is  completing  a  voyage  to  Japan  under  a  con- 
tract arranged  some  time  ago.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  this  voyage  the  vessel  will  be  required 
for  other  trades. 

American-owned  or  controlled  tankers 
under  all  foreign  registries  have  been  and 
are  now  engaged  In  Western  Hemisphere 
trades,  trades  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to 
the  Dutch  East  Indies.  This  particularly 
applies  to  tankers  which  were  at  one  time 
under  American  registry  and  were  transferred 
to  Panamanian  registry.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  table  attached  the  largest  single  group 
of  such  tankers  are  under  British  registry 
and  are  chiefly  engaged  in  United  Kingdom 
services. 

The  Commission  is  cooperating  closely  with 
Coordinator  of  Petroleum  for  National  De- 
fense Harold  L.  Ickes.  and  the  Commission's 
control  over  transportation  will  be  exerted 
In  the  Interests  of  Inter-American  trade, 
nationai  defense,  and  aid  to  the  democracies. 

With   best   regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  S.  Lakd,  Chairman. 
[Enclosure.] 

Foreign-flag  tankers  owned  or  controlled  by 
American  companies  as  of  May  1,  1941 


Kumhor 
of  vessels 

Gross 
tonnage 

ArjTpntino            .........•-***----- 

8 
1 

i% 
I 
1 
(t 
6 
1 
5 
7 

12 

eo 

22 

U,3fi2 

6.322 

Cri'at  Britain 

til,  513 

Cuhrn             ...—.—-————- 

1,963 

1,099 

French                •...••-••---—--—- 

37,816 

49,591 

l^ondiirsn                  .........----•*- 

7.fi23 

Ilali*in                  .,...--.--.-- 

35,83^5 

39,539 

X^orwi  '^ian          .._.....•.•-»-—-- 

9r>,414 

498. 39S 

62.617 

Total    

214 

1.395,112 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Information  Service. 

-office  of  the  petroleum  coordinator  fob 

national  DEFENSE 

(For  release  Wednesday,  June  18,  1941) 
Action  was  taken  today  by  Harold  L.  Ickes, 
Petroleum  Coordinator  for  National  Defense, 
to   increase    the  prospective   supply   of   pe- 


troleum products  for  the  east  coast  by  5,000,- 
000  barrels  annually. 

Conferences  between  the  Coordinator  and 
officials  of  the  Sun  Oil  Co.  and  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  California  resulted  In  a  recom- 
mendation by  the  Coordinator  whereby  tank- 
ers now  engaged  on  routes  between  California 
and  east  coast  ports  will  be  switched  to  runs 
between  Gulf  ports  and  the  east  coast. 

On  the  Interccastal  route  the  tankers  in- 
volved carried  approximately  4,000,000  barrels 
of  gasoline  a  year;  in  the  Gulf  to  east  coast 
trade  their  annual  carrj'ing  capacity,  due  to 
the  shorter  haul,  will  be  raised  to  approxi- 
mately 9,000,000  barrels  annually.  (A  barrel 
of  gasoline  is  computed  at  42  gallons.) 

The  Coordinator,  In  announcing  the  pro- 
spective increase  in  east  coast  supply,  said: 

"The  diversion  of  these  tankers  to  the 
Gulf  to  east  coast  routes  Involves  a  sacrifice 
by  the  two  companies  concerned,  and  will 
also  cause  them  considerable  inconvenience 
and  financial  less.  However,  they  have  agreed 
to  the  arrangement  as  a  temporary  measure 
in  the  interests  of  national  defense,  and,  as 
Petroleum  Coordinator,  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  their  cooperation  in  lessen- 
ing, to  some  extent,  the  prospective  east  coast 
shortage." 

The  oil-company  officials  who  participated 
In  the  conferences  were  J.  Howard  Pew,  presi- 
dent, and  Arthur  E.  Pew.  Jr.,  vice  president, 
of  the  Sun  Oil  Co.,  and  J.  L.  Hanna.  vice 
president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  tankers  have  heretofore  been  engaged 
In  supplying  the  Sun  Oil  Co.  with  special 
grades  of  California  gasoline  under  a  con- 
tractual arrangement  between  the  two  com- 
panies of  more  than  10  years  standing. 

The  Coordinator  emphasized,  however,  that 
this  increase  in  the  east  coast's  supply  did  not 
greatly  lessen  the  dangers  of  a  prospective 
shortage  In  that  area. 

"Many  additional  steps  must  be  taken,"  he 
said,  "if  a  serious  east  coast  shortage  is  to  be 
averted." 

The  Coordinator's  telegram  to  the  two  com- 
panies follows: 

'With  reference  further  to  the  movement 
of  petroleum  products  by  tanker  from  Cali- 
fornia to  the  Atlantic  coast  under  the  con- 
tractual arrangement  existing  between  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  and  the  Sun 
Oil  Co..  the  facts  submitted  and  the  discus- 
sions had  with  representatives  of  your  com- 
pany pursuant  to  my  telegram  of  June  6.  have 
had  the  careful  consideration  of  this  office. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  problem  is  a  complex 
one  Involving  several  important  considera- 
tions which  would  not  appear  upon  the  sur- 
face, and  I  appreciate  the  enlightenment 
which  your  representations  have  added.  That 
the  discontinuance  of  this  movement  will 
considerably  Inconvenience  the  two  com- 
panies involved  and  call  for  some  sacrifice,  I 
fully  appreciate.  At  the  same  time  we  face  a 
critical  tanker  shortage,  with  the  prospect  of 
a  distressing  stock  situation  on  the  east  coast. 
The  temporary  diversion  of  these  Pacific  coast 
shipments  to  Gulf  sources  will,  by  reason  of 
the  shorter  haul,  make  possible  the  move- 
ment annually  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of 
some  5,000,000  barrels  of  petroleum  products 
more  than  can  now  be  supplied  with  the  same 
number  of  tankers  from  the  more  distant 
California  points.  In  the  clrciunstances, 
even  in  the  face  of  the  facts  and  points  of 
view  which  you  have  presented,  I  must  rec- 
ommend that  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Sun  Oil  Co.,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, temporarily  discontinue  these  inter- 
coastal  tanker  movements  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  so  make  available  for  the  shorter 
Gulf  haul  all  of  the  tankers  now  engaged  In 
such  Intercoastal  movement.  This  for  such 
period  as  a  tanker  shortage  exists  or  until 
there  is  some  change  in  the  situation  war- 
ranting renewed  consideration  by  me  and  a 
different  conclusion.  The  cooperation  of  your 
company  in  the  development  of  this  subject 


with  my  office  is  much  appreciated  and  augun 
well  for  the  future  success  of  our  mutual  ef- 
forts in  the  Interest  of  national  defense. 
"Harold  L.  Ickcs. 
"Petroleum  Coordinator.' 

Association  of  American  Railhoads, 

Washington.  D.  C,  June  19.  1941. 
Hon   Edith  Noitrse  Rogers. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Mrs.  Rogers:  Referring  to  ycur 
conversation  with  this  office  this  morning 
concerning  the  question  of  tank  cars  available 
for  the  handling  of  petroleum  and  Its  prod- 
ucts: 

A  very  recent  report  of  the  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute  to  the  O.  P.  M.  showed  that 
the  oil  companies  and  the  private  car-leasing 
ccmpanles  owned  together  approximately 
125,000  tank  cars  of  various  kinds  and  capaci- 
ties, divldJd  as  to  ownership  about  one-third 
and  two-thirds,  respectively.  The  study  indi- 
cated a  present  surplus  of  approximately 
20.000  tank  cars  of  various  capacities  now  dis- 
Ulbuted  all  over  the  United  States.  Direct 
railroad  ownership  of  tank  cars  over  and 
above  those  listed  above  is  somewhat  less 
than  10,000.  Approximately  7.000  are  used 
for  handling  petroleum  products.  Of  the  ap- 
proximate 20,000  surplus  tank  cars  owned  by 
the  oil  companies  and  private  car-leasing 
companies,  these  are  capable  of  handling 
200,000  barrels  of  petroleum  and  products  per 
day  from  the  southwestern  fields  to  the  east- 
ern seatx>ard. 

If  there  is  any  further  Information  you  de- 
sire, will  be  glad  to  have  you  telephone  me. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  J.  Pnxrr,  President. 


Address  to  tbe  Graduatinf  Class  of 
Howard  UiiiTersity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  W.  MITCHELL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 


Tuesday.  June  24.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  ARTHUR  W.  MITCHELU 
OF  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
9kji,  I  include  the  following  address, 
which  I  delivered  at  Howard  University 
on  June  13, 1941,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
ccmmencement: 

Mr.  President,  trustees,  members  of  the 
faculty,  distinguished  visitors,  members  of 
the  graduating  class,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, 
it  is  a  great  honor  to  appear  as  the  principal 
speaker  on  this  occasion:  an  honor  to  be 
cherished  and  remembered  throughout  a  life- 
time. Ordinarily,  on  such  an  occasion,  my 
remarks  would  b«  addressed  almost  wholly 
to  the  graduating  class  representing  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  university,  and  to 
the  students  of  the  university.  I  am  deeply 
conscicus  of  the  fact  that  at  this  Ume  there 
rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  speaker  a 
responsibility  which  demands  that  this  ad- 
dress must  reach  out  and  touch  not  only 
the  graduating  class  and  members  of  the 
faculty  and  the  visitors  who  are  present,  but 
must  include  a  message  dealing  with  th« 
great  world  emergency  and  the  contribution 
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that  America's  largest  minority  group  Is 
called  upon  to  make  In  the  struggle  to  safe- 
guard the  principle*  and  the  life  of  democ- 
racy.   In  keeplni?  with  this  thought.  I  shall 

divide  my  epwc^   »n*o  *^o  P"^^      ^"   P""^ 
1  I  shall  endeavor  to  deal  In  a  brief  way  with 
the  world  situation  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.    In  part  2.  I  ahaU  address  my  re- 
marks to  the  members  of  the  graduating  class. 
.  As  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  observe 
conditions  In  the  world  as  perhaps  no  other 
member  of  the  race  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  do.    It  la  an  accepted  fact  that  not  since 
this  Government  was  founded  has  there  been 
such   a  serious   threat   to  the   opportunities 
and  bleaslngs  provided  In  the   Government 
which  we  refer  to  as  a  democracy.     At  this 
moment  there  are  powerful  forces  at  work  not 
only   In  foreign   countries   but   In  cur   own 
country,   which.    If   successful,   will   destroy 
every  vestige  of  liberty  and  freedom  which  we 
have  enjoyed  iinder  the  Government  of  this 
country.    Indeed,  the  very  Government  Itself 
is  threatened,  and  If  these  forces  to  which 
I  referred  are  not  arrested.  It  Is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  before  all  that  we  hold  to  be  dear 
and  precious  In  our  country  and  In  cur  Gcv- 
tmment  will  be  wiped  out. 

This  Government,  under  the  leadership  oi 
thOM  charged  with  the  responslbUlty  of  sd- 
mlnlaterlng  the  affairs  of  government.  Is  put- 
ting forth  Its  greatest  effort  to  defend  Itself 
and  to  guarantee  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
otirselves  and  our  posterity.    To  do  this,  tre- 
mendous burdens  are  being  placed  upon  the 
backs  of  every  American  citizen  In  one  form 
cr    another.     Hundreds   of    thousands    have 
been  called  from  their  homes  and  businesses 
to  take  up  the  life  of  soldiers.     Every  city  and 
bamlet  has  sent  thousands  of  youths  to  the 
Ualnlng  campa  where  they  are  now  learn- 
ing the  art  and  science  of  war.    The  Negro 
youth.  In  thU  war  as  in  all  previous  wars  In 
which  this  country  has  engaged.  Is  Lharlng 
this  responsibility.    Tax  burdens  such  as  we 
have  not  known  in  otir  lifetime  are  about  to 
be  Imposed  upon  the  Jobs  and  the  Industrial 
activities  of  the  coimtry.    We  are  Jtiit  now 
bavlng  Introduced  In  the  Congress  a  tax  biU 
which  w«  aw  told  will  make  the  heaviest  de- 
mand upon  wage  earners  and  salaried  peo- 
ple ever  known  to  us.     In  addition  to  this 
we  are  called  upon  to  purchase  war  bonds 
and  war  stamps  In  larger  amounte  than  has 
ever    been    true    before.    On    all    occasions 
whez«  I  have  dlsctissed  these  war  burdens.  I 
have  said  without  hesitation  that  the  Negro 
will  be  no  slacker.    He  has  always  responded 
^   to  the  reqtiests  and  demands  of  his  Govern- 
ment and  his  country,  and  this  will  be  no 
exception. 

Please  permit  me  to  say  that  I  am  not  at 
all  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  this  Govern- 
ment and  this  country,  which  the  Negro  has 
so  generotialy  defended  with  his  means,  his 
blood,  and  bis  life,  have  not  looked  upon 
this  group  of  citizens  with  the  same  degree 
of  consideration  and  favor  as  that  accorde* 
all  other  groups.  Maybe  It  might  be  that 
there  are  those  among  ycu  now  who  would 
like  to  propound  this  question  to  me.  namely. 
•Do  you  say  to  us  that  we  should  go  forward 
meeting  every  request  and  every  demand  of 
this  emergency  without  regard  to  the  injus- 
tices and  dlscrimliuitlon  and  handicaps  which 
otir  Goverrunent  h&s  placed  upwn  this  group 
of  citizens?"  My  azuwer  to  this  Is  an  un- 
equivocal "Yes." 

There  la  one  fact  to  connection  with  otir 
■ttuatlon  In  America  that  we  should  recognize 
from  the  beginning.  Without  due  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact  It  Is  absolutely  Impossible  to 
reach  the  right  and  proper  concltislons  In  the 
eonslderatlon  of  all  the  other  facts  svirround- 
Ing  otir  case  as  American  citizens.  We  are  a 
minority  group,  still  carrying  upon  otir 
•hotilders  the  stigma  of  slavery  and  servlttide; 
a  condition  which  cannot  be  explained  away 
but  mttst  be  fotight  and  Uved  down,  and 
when  I  say  "fotjght  and  lived  down."  I  mean 
«•  must  light  to  achieve  all  that  any  otber 


race  has  achieved,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  due  allowance  for  years  to  pass  over 
our  heads  before  we  can  receive  at  the  hands 
of  the  majority  group  full  consideration  and 
Jtistlce,  however  much  this  fact  might  pain 

tis. 

I  know  how  easy  It  Is  for  us  to  think  of 
ovir  lot  In  this  country  and  become  Impa- 
tient and  thereby  lose  our  balance.  I  re- 
sent with  all  of  my  sotil  and  strength  every 
racial  discrimination  practiced  In  this  cotin- 
try,  whether  outside  of  our  Government  or 
Inside  the  activities  of  the  Government.  I 
contend  that  no  such  discrimination  can 
exist  within  a  genuine  democracy.  At  the 
same  time,  I  have  sense  enough  to  know  these 
things  did  not  grow  up  overnight.  Nor  can 
they  be  wiped  out  during  one  or  two  short 
generations.  General  Armstrong  well  said 
that  "It  Ukes  as  long  to  right  a  wrong  as  It 
takes  to  commit  the  same  wrong." 

I  know  we  are  making  substantial  head- 
way In  this  cotmtry.  We  have  already  come 
a  long  distance.  This  progress  has  been  made 
through  patience,  tolerance,  struggle,  prayer, 
and  extreme  effort.  I  plead  for  a  continu- 
ance of  the  exercise  of  patience  and  the  other 
virtues  which  we  and  otu"  fathers  practiced. 

In  the  Congress  I  have  spoken  time  and 
again,  tirging  Justice  for  our  group,  but  I  have 
at  the  same  time  urged  absolute  loyalty  on 
the  part  of  our  people.  Here  are  extracts 
from  two  such  speeches: 

"THE    LOTALTT    OT    THE    NXGSO    TO    AMERICA    IS 
PLEDGED" 

(Speech   of   Hon.   Arthttr  W.   MrrcHEii.   of 

Illinois,  Ir.  the  Hotise  of  RepresenUtlves. 

May  1,  1940) 

"Mr.  MrrcHEi-L.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
nearly  6  years  I  have  served  as  a  Member  of 
this  House  I  have  heard  much  said  about 
different  forms  of  government,  dictatorships, 
etc.  At  times  there  have  been  statements 
to  the  effect  that  certain  legislation  which 
we,  had  under  consideration  pointed  toward 
the  setting  up  of  a  dictatorship  In  ctir  coun- 
try. There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  but 
there  are  subversive  Influences  at  work  In 
America  and  that  they  are  seeking  to  under- 
mine our  Government.  They  are  making 
their  appeal  to  all  supposedly  disgruntled 
groups.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  such 
an  appeal  Is  being  made  to  the  Negroes,  the 
largest  minority  group  In  this  country. 

"I  have  Implicit  faith  In  the  loyalty  of 
the  Negro,  but  at  the  present  time  there  are 
evidences  of  small  groups  here  and  there 
giving  an  attentive  ear  to  doctrines  which 
are  subversive  In  their  nature.  I  regard  such 
teachings  as  being  not  only  detrimental  to 
our  Government  but  most  destructive  and 
detrimental  to  the  best  Interests  of  my  group. 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  on  record  as  being  In 
sympathy  with  the  Injustices  from  which  my 
p>eople  staffer.  I  have  denounced  them  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  time  and  again.  I  have 
pleaded  for  absolute  justice,  and  I  have  asked 
the  Nation  to  wipe  out  discriminations 
against  the  largest  minority  group;  but  I 
lock  with  disapproval  upon  any  activity 
which  smacks  of  disloyalty  to  this  Govern- 
ment. 

"I  believe  that  communism  as  taught  and 
practiced  In  Russia  Is  seeking  through  Its 
agents  to  disrupt  the  good  feelings  between 
the  two  races  In  this  cotmtry.  I  deplore  this 
and  disapprove  it  as  does  the  great  majority 
of  Negroes.  I  have  no  confidence  In  these 
so-called  revolutionary  organizations  spring- 
ing up  here  and  there  among  certain  of  our 
citizens,  white  and  colored.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  there  are  designing  white  men  and 
women  In  the  United  States  today  who  are 
deliberately  seeking  to  take  advantage  of 
whatever  dissatisfaction  exists  among  the 
Negroes  and  are  seeking  to  use  the  Negro  as 
a  tool  against  this  Government.  This  I  con- 
demn with  all  of  my  heart. 

"1  wish  to  go  on  record  as  condemning  the 
activities  of  the  so-called  National  Negro 
Congress  as  expressed  In  a  resolution  which 


I  understand  was  passed  by  the  organization 
while  In  session  here  last  week  which  resolu- 
tion purported  to  set  forth  a  statement  that 
should  this  cotmtry  become  involved  In  war 
with  Soviet  Russia.  Negroes  would  refuse  to 
fight  on  the  side  of  our  Government.  This  1 
brand  as  a  deliberate  misstatement  of  fact. 
Negroes  have  always  been  loyal  to  this  Gov- 
ernment. In  this  time  of  unrest  there  might 
be  a  traitor  found  here  and  there,  but  I  wish 
to  assure  this  Congress  and  the  Nation  at 
large  that  the  Negro  Is  a  lover  of  this  coun- 
try—It is  his  home;  he  knows  no  other,  and 
while  his  country  might  withhold  from  him, 
and  does  withhold  from  him,  many  of  the 
privileges  of  American  cl'lzens,  the  well- 
thlnklng  Negro  does  not  wish  to  and  will  not 
raise  his  hand  against  this  Government,  it 
matters  not  with  whom  we  become  engaged 
in  war. 

"It  Is  my  hope  that  the  American  people 
will  never  again  have  the  occasion  to  engage 
in  bloody  conflict  with  any  nation,  but  I  say 
to  you  that  should  that  day  come  when  we 
must  engage  In  such  a  conflict,  the  Negro 
win  be  fotind  loyal  to  this  Government, 
fighting  for  It  Just  as  he  did  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Just  as  he  did  In  the  Civil  War, 
and  Just  as  he  did  in  ths  War  of  1812.  and 
Just  as  he  did  In  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  m  the  World  War.  These  persons  who 
resolve  otherwise  do  not  represent  the  feel- 
ings, thoughts,  and  intentions  of  the  millions 
of  well-thinking  Negroes  to  be  fotmd  In  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

"I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  thorotighly  dis- 
approving the  appeal  made  to  the  Negro  at 
this  National  Negro  Congress  by  the  labor 
leader,  John  L.  Lewis.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
John  L.  Lewis  is  the  most  dangerous,  out- 
standing leader  In  America  today,  and  It  Is  his 
desire  to  change  otir  form  of  government  and 
to  establish  a  dictatorship  In  America.  I  also 
believe  that  he  wishes  to  be  the  American 
dictator.  God  forbid  that  any  such  day 
should  come.  My  final  word  Is  this:  The 
Negro  stands  loyally  by  the  American  flag  and 
will  give  his  blood  and  his  life  to  protect  it 
against  any  foe,  whether  German,  English, 
French,  Rtissian,  or  what  not.  We  are  Ameri- 
cans, all  of  us."     (Applause.] 

"The  CoMMtTNisT  Paktt  and  the  Negro  in 

THE  United  States 
"(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Asthitr  W. 
Mitchell,  of  Illinois.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
rcseptatives,  Tuesday,  May  14.  1940) 

"Statement  by  A.  PhlUp  Randolph 
"Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time, 
when  there  is  rumor  of  much  subversive  In- 
fiuence  at  work  In  the  United  States.  It  Is  only 
natural  for  attention  to  be  turned  toward  the 
American  Negro,  who  constitutes  our  largest 
minority  group  and  who,  because  of  his  eco- 
nomic status  and  political  weakness,  fur- 
nishes the  most  fertile  field  fcr  subversive 
activities  In  this  country.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  there  Is  being  made  a  very  serious 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  agents  of  subversive 
propaganda  to  enlist  and  organize  the  Negro 
against  this  Government.  I  am  therefore 
calling  attention  to  a  statement  made  re- 
cently by  A.  Philip  Randolph,  the  former 
president  of  the  National  Negro  Congress,  an 
organization  which  Is  thought  to  be  domi- 
nated by  communistic  Influpnces  and  par- 
tially financed  by  Russian  Conmaunlsts. 

"  'WHY  1  WOtTLD  NOT  STAND  FOR  REELECTION  FOR 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  NEGRO  CON- 
GRESS 

•"(By  A.  Philip  Randolph) 
"  'Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  are 
serious  and  grave  moments  for  the  present 
and  future  of  all  democracies,  I  am  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Negro,  because  of  his 
unfaltering  trust  In  God.  and  his  love  for 
peace,  transquUllty,  and  Justice,  and  because 
of  his  spirit  of  long  forbearance  and  toler- 
ance, will  be  the  last  of  American  minority 
groups  to  yield  in  any  degree  to  these  ap- 
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proaches  and  appeals  from  the  agents  of  sub- 
versive propaganda.  In  this  connection  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  white 
America  to  the  fact  that  the  Negro  should 
be  treated  with  fairness  and  Justice  In  all 
matters.  How  long  will  white  America  dis- 
regard the  rights  of  this  group  and  expect  It 
to  withstand  the  teachings  of  those  who  are 
unfriendly  to  our  country? 

"  'If  there  should  ever  come  a  day  when  the 
Negro  yields  to  these  influences  It  will  be  be- 
cause of  the  activities  of  such  white  organi- 
zations as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  other  simi- 
lar organizations  founded  and  sustained  on 
racial  prejudice.  I  think  white  America 
should  take  due  notice  and  Immediately 
modify  Its  attitude  In  government  and  In 
economic  opportunity  toward  the  Negro;  give 
him  the  same  chance  and  the  same  considera- 
tion that  Is  given  all  other  racial  groups.  If 
this  Is  done,  there  need  never  be  any  fear  of 
the  Negro  going  astray.'  " 

In  closing  a  speech  delivered  by  me  In  the 
Well  of  the  House  April  22,  1936,  I  used  these 
words  which  I  wish  to  have  you  consider: 

"I  do  not  lose  patience  because  we  are  not 
doing  this  thing  as  rapidly  as  we  would  like 
to  do  it.  I  am  a  student  of  history.  I  know 
how  long  the  white  women  of  this  country 
begged  you  to  let  them  vote.  Quite  a  change 
has  come  over  this  country.  As  I  lock  Into 
the  Senate  I  see  women  there  who.  30  years 
ago,  could  not  even  vote.  I  look  at  the  Pres- 
ident's Cabinet,  and  I  see  a  woman  sitting  in 
the  President's  Cabinet.  They  tell  me  It  took 
a  century  for  these  women  to  achieve  tht 
success  they  have  achieved  In  that  respect. 
If  it  takes  a  century  to  do  what  we  would 
like  to  do.  I  still  believe  that  that  time  will 
come,  and  I  believe  I  will  live  to  see  the  day 
when  we  will  have  the  same  rights  In  all  of 
these  States  that  are  given  all  of  the  other 
citizens  because  we  are  loyal. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  close  these  remarks 

by  using  this  quotation  from  Laurence  Hope: 

"  'Men  should  be  Judged  not  by  their  tint  of 

skin. 

The  gods  they   serve,  the  vintage  that 

they  drink. 

Nor  by  the  way  they  fight,  or  love,  or  sin. 

But   by   the   quality   of  thotights  they 

think.' " 

Now,  to  the  young  people  who  are  being 

honored  on  this  occasion  by  having  awarded 

to  you  degrees  from  the  varlotis  departments 

of  this  great  university.    Let  me  first  extend 

to  you  heartiest  congratulations.    You  have 

made  a  noble  fight — every  one  of  you.    I  am 

familiar  with  the  hardships,  the  difficulties 

that  you  have  overcome,  the  struggles  and 

sacrifices  through  which  yoit  have  passed.    I 

knew  this  Is  a  glorious  moment  in  your  lives. 

Tbousanus   of   persons    here   and   elsewhere 

share  with  you  that  unspeakable  Joy  which 

this  occasion  brings. 

I  shall  now  speak  to  you,  emphasizing  two 
things:  the  opportunity  and  the  responsibility 
which  you  now  assume  as  new  leaders  coming 
Into  power  at  this  crucial  moment.  You  are 
charged,  every  one  of  you.  with  the  sacred  re- 
sponsibility of  going  out  Into  the  world  and 
succeeding  either  as  teachers,  ministers, 
lawyers,  doctors,  scientists,  engineers,  or  what 
not.  It  Is  a  great  thing  to  start  out  In  active 
life  with  the  resolution  that  you  will  not  be 
a  mere  cipher  In  yotir  community,  but  a  real 
constructive  force;  that  you  will  stand  for 
something  more  than  a  real  llvlng-getter  or  a 
dollar-getter;  that  you  will  not  be  merely  one 
more  citizen,  but  a  strong,  robust,  vigorous 
force — a  power  respected.  A  force  that  moves 
things^  will  be  known  as  a  progressive  Indi- 
vidual who  stands  for  everything  that  Is  for 
the  betterment  of  your  community.  You 
should  be  ambitious  to  be  something  as  a 
citizen  besides  a  specialist  in  your  vocation  or 
profession. 

If  you  would  succeed  you  will  not  wait 
around  for  chance  or  luck  to  aid  you.  You 
will  not  think  that  you  must  have  a  complete 
outfit  of  the  finest  tools  before  you  can  at- 


tempt to  do  anything.  The  men  who  accom- 
plished great  things  in  the  past  did  not  wait 
for  fine  tools,  well-equipped  offices,  and  other 
people  to  help  them.  Men  who  are  doing 
things  today  did  not  wait  for  somebody  or 
something  to  smooth  the  way  and  remove 
difficulties  before  they  began  their  work.  They 
did  the  thing  they  set  out  to  do  with  whatever 
tools  and  equipment  they  could  get  hold  of. 

No;  It  Is  not  fine  tools  and  the  best  equip- 
ment or  splendid  opportunities,  or  influ- 
ential friends,  or  access  to  money  that  uu&e 
great  men.  The  greatness  Is  In  the  individual 
or  nowhere.  The  golden  opportunity  you  are 
seeking  is  neither  In  your  environment  ncr  In 
luck  It  is  not  in  chance,  nor  In  the  help  of 
others.  It  Is  In  your  self  alone.  You  must 
forge  your  own  key  and  unlock  the  door  and 
enter  each  for  himself. 

More  than  »  half  century  ago  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  In  addressing  a  group  of  young 
people,  had  this  to  say;  I  quote: 

"There  Is  no  open  door  to  the  temple  of 
success.  Every  man  who  enters  forges  or 
makes  his  own  key.  No  one  can  succeed  for 
another  The  key  that  wlU  unlock  your 
great  opportunity  to  you  must  be  forged  by 
yourself." 

There  Is  no  happiness  like  that  which  comes 
from  doing  our  level  best  every  day,  always, 
everywhere;  no  satisfaction  like  that  which 
comes  from  stamping  superiority,  putting  the 
royal  trade-mark  of  excellence  upon  every- 
thing which  goes  through  otir  hands.  Rely 
on  yourselves.  This  develops  strength. 
Crutches  were  intended  for  cripples,  not 
able-bodied  young  people;  and  whoever  at- 
tempts to  go  through  life  on  mental  crutches 
will  not  go  very  far  and  will  never  be  very 
successful.  No  matter  where  you  go.  young 
man  or  young  woman,  no  matter  who  your 
ancestors  were,  what  school  or  college  you 
attend,  or  who  helps  you,  your  best  oppor- 
tunity is  In  yourself.  The  help  you  get  from 
others  Is  something  outside  of  you.  while  it 
is  what  you  are.  what  you  do  yourself,  that 
really  counts. 

Today  every  word  spoken  comes  from  well- 
wishers.  No  one  does  other  than  commend 
and  encourage  you.  Tomorrow  the  story  will 
be  different.  You  will  find  many  who  cheer 
you  today  will  oppose  you  tomorrow.  What 
now  appears  to  be  sympathy  and  love  may 
prove  to  be  Jealousy  and  hatred,  and  in 
moments  such  as  these  the  real  test  of  your 
worthiness  and  your  ability  will  be  made. 
How  will  you  meet  difficulties?  If  you  would 
succeed  In  any  marked  way.  you  must  not 
only  be  bold,  self-reliant.  Inventive,  and  orig- 
inal, but  you  must  be  determined  and  un- 
compromising In  your  effort  to  continue  the 
fight  through  the  bitterest  kind  of  opposition, 
remembering  that  only  a  live  fish  can  swim 
upstream.  The  force  that  will  maintain  you 
during  such  trying  moments  Is  colled  up 
Inside  of  you.  The  reward  for  which  you 
work  Is  promised  to  the  one  who  holds  out. 
endures  to  the  end.  "to  him  that  overcom- 
eth."  This  Is  the  proof  of  greatness— when 
a  man  can  stick  to  his  aim.  can  deliver  his 
message  to  mankind,  accomplish  his  mission. 
In  spite  of  all  sorts  of  embarrassments,  Irri- 
tations, and  disheartening  conditions. 

The  Greek  philosopher.  Eplctetus.  In  his 
story  of  how  we  should  struggle  with  circum- 
stances, says: 

"It  is  circumstances  (difficulties)  which 
show  what  men  are.  Therefore  when  a  diffi- 
culty falls  upon  you.  remember  that  God.  like 
a  trainer  of  wrestlers,  has  matched  you  with 
a  rough  young  man.  For  what  purpose?  you 
may  say.  Why,  that  you  may  become  an 
Oljmiplc  conqueror;  biit  It  Is  not  accom- 
plished without  sweat.  In  my  opinion,  no 
man  has  had  a  mere  profitable  difficulty  than 
you  have  had  If  you  choose  to  make  use  of  It 
as  an  athlete  would  deal  with  a  young  an- 
tagonist." 

Eplctetus.  In  writing  on  the  subject  How 
We  Should  Struggle  Against  Appearances, 
had  this  to  say— I  quote; 


"Every  habit  and  faculty  is  malnUlned  and 
Increased  by  the  corresponding  actions — the 
habit  of  walking  by  walking,  the  habit  of  run- 
ning by  running.  If  you  would  be  a  good 
reader,  read:  If  a  writer,  write.  But  when 
you  shall  not  have  read  for  30  days  In  succes- 
sion, but  have  done  something  else,  you  will 
know  the  consequence.  In  the  same  way.  If 
you  shall  have  lain  down  10  days,  get  up  and 
attempt  to  make  a  long  walk,  and  you  will 
sj«  how  your  legs  are  weakened.  Generally, 
then,  lf_you  would  make  anything  a  habit, 
do  it;  If  ycu  would  not  make  U  a  habit,  do 
not  do  It,  but  accustom  yourself  to  do  some- 
thing else  In  place  of  It." 

You  must  subdue  In  a  large  measure  self- 
interest  and  work  for  the  good  of  your  fellow 
man. 

A  few  days  ago  I  read  from  Dale  Carnegie 
to  this  effect:  That  the  one  word  which  is 
used  more  than  any  other  In  the  English 
language  Is  the  personal  pronoun  "I."  When 
you  look  at  a  group  of  plcttires  made  on  this 
occasion,  whose  picture  will  you  lock  for 
first?  Win  It  te  that  of  yourself  oi  that  of 
one  of  yotir  many  teachers  and  benefactors? 
If  you  are  selfish  you  wlU  look  first  for  your 
own  picture  We  find  that  this  spirit  mani- 
fests Itself  In  thousands  of  young  lives.  It 
Is  the  spirit  of  selfishness,  and  In  this  con- 
nection permit  me  to  say  that  I  am  told — 
and  I  think  truthfuUy  so — that  the  smallest 
package  In  the  world  capable  of  being 
wrapped  up  Is  an  Individual  who  is  wrapped 
up  In  himself. 

You  must  not  go  from  these  halls  feeling 
that  you  have  reached  the  goal  of  your  life. 
You  must  remember  that  these  degrees  which 
you  are  receiving  mark  the  commencement 
of  a  career  which  Is  to  be  lived  out  In  each 
life.  In  this  connection  let  me  tell  you  the 
story  of  a  cartoon  I  saw  In  a  Chicago  paper 
many  years  ago.  depicting  the  gradtiatlon  of 
a  yotmg  man  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 

On  the  front  page  of  one  of  Chicago's  great 
metropolitan  daUies  was  this  yoting  college 
graduate,  dressed  In  cap  and  gown,  holding 
In  his  hand  the  diploma.  In  the  same  pic- 
ture stood  the  world.  The  conversation  that 
took  place  between  them  was  something  lUe 
this:  The  young  coUege  man  said  to  the 
world.  I  quote:  "I  am  an  A.  B.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago."  The  world  In  ttirn  said 
to  the  young  mtm.  I  quote:  "You  have  learned 
2  alphabets  and  there  are  26  In  the  language. 
If  you  win  come  over  and  grapple  with  me 
for  a  few  years,  I  will  teach  you  the  other  24 
alphabets."  This  Is  more  than  a  mere  story. 
It  has  In  It  a  great  lesson  for  the  thousands 
of  yotmg  people  throughout  this  country  who 
are  today  receiving  their  diplomas. 

One  writer  has  weU  said  that  the  success  of 
young  graduates  depends  solely  upon  their 
efficiency.  I  think  this  Is  true,  if  taken  In 
the  broadest  sense  My  definition  for  effi- 
ciency Is  simply  this:  The  ablUty  and  the 
willingness  of  one  to  do  the  right  things  In 
the  right  way  at  the  right  time  without 
having  to  be  told  or  helped. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  you  have 
been  favored  and  blessed  Immeasurably 
throtigh  and  by  the  unusual  opportunities 
provided  fcr  you  at  this  great  institution — an 
Institution  which  Is  semlgovernmental  in  Ite 
existence,  but  thoroughly  democratic  In  Its 
operations.  I  regard  this  Institution  as  being 
the  most  thoroughly  democratic  university 
In  this  cotmtry.  You  have  been  served  here. 
Now  with  the  choicest  blessing  of  thU  insti- 
tution and  yotir  Government  upon  your 
beads,  you  are  sent  forth  to  serve. 

WlU  ycu  go  forward  from  this  almost  sa- 
cred spot  to  render  every  possible  service  to 
yotir  fellowman.  your  commtmlty.  your 
church,  your  race,  your  country,  and  yotir 
God.  remembering  as  you  go: 

"The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  atUlned  by  sudden  flights; 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 
Were  tolling  upward  in  the  night?" 
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Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  statement 
made  by  me  before  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  Washington, 
D.  C  June  23.  1941.  on  the  proposed 
trade-treaty  agreement  between  Argen- 
tiiw.  Uruguay,  and  the  United  States: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regard  It  not  only  a  duty 
but  a  prtvUege  to  appear  before  this  body 
and  express  my  views  on  the  proposed  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreement  between  Argentina. 
Uruguay,  and  the  United  States.  I  appear 
here  this  morning  as  a  representative  of  one 
of  the  great  agricultural  districts  of  Kansas. 
which.  I  believe,  is  typical  of  the  other  agrl- 
eulttiral  sections  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
believe  I  am  familiar  with  the  trade-treaty 
program.  D\irlng  the  past  few  years  much 
atresfi  has  been  placed  on  the  good-neighbor 
policy.  The  term  we  now  he€r  used  is  "hemi- 
ipherc  solidarity."  The  present  Is  a  very  op- 
portune time  to  use  these  phrases,  especially 
In  dealing  with  pan-American  countries. 

Everyone  realises  the  seriousness  of  the 
present  international  situation,  but  even  at 
that  our  Nation  must  think  clearly  and 
sanely  on  matters  dealing  with  international 
trade.  We  must  not  be  carried  away  by  an 
Idealistic  approach  to  ovir  problem.  We  must 
b«  realistic.  The  present  world  conflict,  as 
well  as  every  other  International  conflict  in 
the  past,  is  an  economic  one.  In  simple 
language  it  is  a  struggle  for  future  trade.  It 
Is  an  easy  matter  to  negotiate  trade  treaties 
on  an  Idealistic  basis.  However,  this  method 
of  negotiation  can  be  very  destructive  to  our 
national  economy.  The  present  proposals  are 
no  exception.  It  Is  my  contention  that  the 
teme  mr^ket  must  be  protected  and  pre- 
■wad  fcr  our  producers.  This  Is  partlcxilarly 
true  as  far  as  agriculture  Is  concerned.  The 
chief  surplus  product  of  Argentina  and  Uru- 
guay Is  beef.  What  those  countries  desire 
and  Insist  on  having  In  trade  treaties  with 
the  United  States  are  tariff  concessions  that 
vUl  make  this  country  a  permanent  market 
for  that  surplus.  As  a  concession  on  their 
part.  Argentina  and  Uruguay  woiUd  lower  the 
tariff  on  motor  cars,  refrigerators,  and  prod- 
ucts that  are  not  produced  In  these  countries. 
Geographically.  Argentina  Is  so  located 
from  a  climatic  standpoint  that  It  produces 
practically  every  farm  commodity  that  we 
'  raise  in  this  country.  It  is  easily  the  leading 
agricultural  nation  of  the  world.  With  a 
population  of  only  ^3.000.000  people  she  leads 
the  world  In  total  agricultural  exports,  t)elng 
Urst  in  the  export  of  beef,  linseed,  and  corn 
and  second  In  wheat,  wool,  and  mutton. 
With  a  population  of  only  one-tenth  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  she  has 
exported  annually  an  amount  approximating 
•400.000,000  to  $550,000,000.  E'ae  must  ex- 
port her  beef,  wheat,  wool,  etc  ,  or  become  an 
InduBUlal   nation.    Ttie   latter   will   not   be 


easy  as  Argentina  has  no  iron.  coal,  petroleum, 
gas,  rubber,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zine,  or  aliuni- 
mim  which  are  so  necessary  for  an  Industrial 
nation.    Under  these  circumstances  she  feels 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  find  a  market 
for  her  bee:  and  other  farm  products  In  the 
United    States.     The    principal    markets   for 
surplus  farn  commodities  for  both  the  United 
SUtes  and  Argentina  are  In  Great  Britain  and 
continental    Europe.    The    world   conditions 
are  such  that  neither  the  United  States  nor 
Argentina  have  been  able  to  dispose  of  much 
of   their   surplus   farm   crops   In   this   great 
market.    It  is  true  that  the  United  SUtes 
Is  at  the  present  time  shlppinf  some  surplus 
farm  commodities  to  Great  Britain  through 
the    lease-lend    program.     Everyone    realizes 
that  the  farm  commodities  which  are  now 
moving   on   this  basis  will   eventually   be   a 
direct  gift  to  that  nation.    Pew  people  realize 
that  It  L  6.500  miles  from  New  York  to  Buenos 
Aires  while  it  Is  less  than  3.000  miles  to  Im- 
porUnt    markets    in    Europe.    The    distance 
from  Argentina  to  Europe  is  more  than  twice 
that  from  New  York  to  the  same  points  In 
Europe.    This  Is  a  further  reason  why  Argen- 
tina and  Uruguay  are  so  Insistent  on  negoti- 
ating a  trade  treaty  at  the  present  time  that 
will   move   their   agrlculttiral    products    into 
the  United  States.    Argentina  can  produce 
food  so  cheaply  on  her  new  fertile  soils  tliat 
the  United  States  cannot  compete  without 
shrinking  the  income  of  the  United  States 
farmer.    The  proposed  trade  treaties  are  con- 
sidering concessions  to  Argentina  on  prepared 
or  preserved  meats,  meat  extracts,  corn-beef 
hash,  wool,  hides,  skins,  tallow,  grass  seeds, 
alfalfa,   broom   corn,   flax,  and   many   other 
Items  that  Indirectly  affect  agriculture. 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  proposed  items  shows 
that  this  country  will  unfloubtedly  receive 
many  livestock  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  commodities,  either  In  the  original 
or  processed  form,  which  we  do  not  need, 
some  of  which  w&'have  surpluses  so  large 
that  they  are  acttially  depressing  prices  on 
American  markets. 

American  producers  are  not  unreasonable 
In  asking  that  the  domestic  market  be  re- 
served for  their  products  in  accordance  with 
their  abUlty  to  supply  It  profitably.  The 
American  fanner's  economic  position  has  be- 
come such  that  they  now  realize  their  own 
future  we' fare  necessitates  vigorous  opposi- 
tion to  the  admission  of  certain  competitive 
farm  products  from  other  lands  which  they 
are  In  a  position  to  supply.  They  know  that 
the  defenses  and  the  welfare  of  their  families 
depend  upon  what  they  and  others  employed 
by  them  do  about  the  matter. 

The  total  imports  of  agrlculttiral  products 
for  1940  represented  a  total  paid  value  of 
$2  370.200.148.  All  American  products  dis- 
placed by  these  imports  Is  estimated  at  118,- 
510,007  acres,  or.  stating  It  another  way,  581,- 
092  farms  of  average  size  (174  acres)  were 
displaced. 

Some  folks  are  Inclined  to  excuse  or  apolo- 
gize for  bringing  In  these  Imports  on  the 
ground  that  they  represent  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  all  our  total  production  and  re- 
quirement. In  answer,  It  Is  important  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  with  certain  of  these 
products  the  quantity  brought  1 1  may  rep- 
resent the  difference  between  profit  and  loss 
for  the  American  producer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  wire  I  recently  received  from  sev- 
eral of  the  livestock  commission  agencies 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  ask  permission  to 
make  It  a  part  of  the  record.  There  Is  a 
prevailing  impression  that  cattle  producerb 
and  cattle  feeders  are  all  making  money  and 
the  wire  which  I  am  placing  In  the  Record 
gives  some  Information  on  this.  It  states 
that  since  January  of  this  "ear  market  prices 
for  choice  heavy  beeves  have  declined  until 
today  we  find  the  beef  costing  buyers  In 
many  Instances  within  1  cent  per  pound 
dressed  of  low-grade  cow  beef.  The  wire 
further  states  that  "It  Is  our  opinion  that 
the   present   semldemorlalized   condition    of 


the  market  for  thick,  fat,  heavy  steers  weigh- 
ing 1.250  to  1,500  pounds  could  be  aUeviated 
and  materially  helped  by  purchases  for  Army 
and  Navy  use  of  this  choice  product."  Quot- 
ing further  from  the  wire:  "We  must  not 
fall  to  remember  the  importance  of  beef 
cattle  to  our  agriculture  and  the  fact  they 
constitute  the  largest  money  Investment  of 
all  livestock,  moreover  that  it  takes  8  to  12 
months  at  a  cost  per  pound  of  gain  of  ap- 
proximately 12 'a  cents  to  produce  a  choice 
mature  steer  which  now  sells  on  the  hoof 
from  $9.75  to  $10.50.  We  earnestly  request 
your  support  and  assistance  toward  the  end 
of  helping  maintain  prices  for  beef  cattle  at 
a  cost-of -production   figure." 

For  the  past  few  years  the  beef-cattle  in- 
dustry has  been  in  a  more  favorable  position 
than  any  other  farm  enterprise.    We  must  re- 
member that  It  was  Juiit  7  years  ago  that  the 
farmers   and   stockmen   of  our   Nation   were 
forced  to  sacrifice  nearly   15,000.000  head  of 
cattle  and  sheep  because  of  the  severe  drought 
and  feed   shortage.     These  cattle   were   dis- 
posed of  at  a  price  of  from  $15  to  $20  per  head. 
Many  of  these  cattle  represented  Investment* 
of  $40  to  $100  each.    It  will  take  many  more 
favorable  years  to  repay  the  losses  sustained 
In  sacrificing  these  herds  that  it  had  taken  a 
half  century  to  buUd.    We  have  not  only  the 
best  cattle  Industry  In  the  world  but  we  have 
the  best  markets  of  any  consequence  In  the 
world.    K  we  reduce  the  tariff  duties  on  meat 
and  other  livestock  products  so  that  this  Na- 
tion becomes  the  dumping  ground  for  com- 
petitive products  and  commodities  produced 
with  cheap  labor  we  will  revert  to  conditiona 
existing   in  this  country  nearly  a  hundred 
y^ars  ago.    For  exdmple.  the  producers  of  cat- 
tle that  goes  into  South   American   canned 
beef  on  the  average  receive  $3.43  per  hun- 
dred,  which   Is   about   a  third   the   price   to 
American  beef  producers.     The  laborer  who 
processes  this  meat,  the  transportation  com- 
pany that  moves  It.  the  merchant  who  dis- 
poses of  It,  receives  wages  from  one-fifth  to 
one-tenth   of   what   we   pay   In   the   United 
States.     We  do  not  believe  anyone  In   this 
country  wishes  to  place  the  farmers  and  la- 
borers of  this  Nation  In  competition  with  this 
low  wage  scale  and  the  economic  conditiona 
that  surround  It. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
American  stockman  and  farmer  does  not  need 
to  prove  that  he  Is  a  good  neighbor  and  pa- 
triot. For  centuries  our  ancestors  have  al- 
ways extended  a  helping  hand  to  the  needy 
and  oppressed.  We  have  always  been  fore- 
most In  patriotism.  We  have  always  been  In 
the  front  ranks  of  every  patriotic  move  to 
protect  our  Nation  and  defend  our  principles. 
Agriculture  is  Inclined  to  view  a  reduction  of 
tariff  rates  to  appease  neighboring  countries 
and  certain  groups  at  home  with  great  mis- 
givings. The  American  farmer  and  stockman 
has  already  suffered  considerably  In  the  past 
and  present  Indications  are  that  great  read- 
justments will  have  to  be  made  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  great  struggle  In  the  world 
today.  No  doubt  at  that  time  the  farmer  will 
be  called  upxjn  to  make  even  greater  sacrifices 
in  the  form  of  taxes  and  the  loss  of  markets. 
He  has  always  met  these  conditions  with  great 
fortitude.  However,  he  Is  now  Insisting  that 
nothing  be  done  in  the  way  of  tariff  reductions 
that  will  place  him  In  further  competition 
with  fore'gn  producers.  Let  us  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  American  market,  which  Is 
rightfully  his.  Thank  you. 
The  telegram  referred  to  follows: 

Kansas  Ciit,  Mo.,  May  19.  1941. 
Hon.  Frank  Carlson. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Our  Corn  Belt  and  Midwestern  States  farm- 
ers and  cattle  feeders  have  on  hand  and  are 
now  offering  on  the  public  livestock  markets 
of  the  country  the  finest  selection  of  mature 
beef  steers  that  has  been  presented  In  many 
years.  They  represent  the  product  of  long 
hours  of  careful  and  painstaking  care  and 
handling  on  the  part  of  the  feeder  as  well  ae 
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a  very  substantial  li^vestment  in  money  and 
feed.  Since  January  of  this  year  market 
prices  for  these  choice  heavy  beeves  have  de- 
clined until  today  ^^  ^<1  the  beef  costing 
buyers  in  many  Instances  within  1  cent  per 
pound  dressed  of  low-grade  cow  beef.  Con- 
ditions which  permit  of  such  an  unheard  of 
and  deplorable  situation  In  the  beef  trade 
should  challenge  and  arouse  to  action  all 
factors  in  the  Industry  as  well  as  people  gen- 
erally. The  prosperity  of  America  lies  very 
near  the  soil;  the  products  of  75  percent  of 
all  our  cultivable  »cres  finds  its  market 
through  livestock.  The  successful  defense 
of  America  will  be  closely  bound  up  with  our 
farmers.  Ability  to  provide  the  storehouses 
with  an  abundance  of  health-  and  strength- 
giving  meats.  They  cannot  be  expected  to 
do  this  at  a  loss,  however;  prices  presently 
prevailing  for  choice  imature  beeves  are  below 
the  cost  of  production.  This  will  result,  if 
continued,  in  discouraging  the  feeding  of 
beef  cattle:  in  fact  It  has  already  done  so. 
It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  present  semldemor- 
allzed  condition  of  the  market  for  thick,  fat. 
heavy  steers  weighlnig  1.250  to  1,500  pounds 
could  l>e  alleviated  aind  materially  helped  by 
purcha.-ree  for  Army  and  Navy  use  of  this 
choice  product.  Me*t  to  have  quality  must 
be  rich  In  fat.  yet  we  understand  to  come 
within  Army  speclfltfatlons  It  cannot  be  too 
well-fatted.  For  the  next  60  days  an  over- 
supply  of  this  grade  of  beef  will  burden  the 
trade  and  the  feeders  of  such  cattle  will 
stiffer  tremendous  losses  unless  something  Is 
done  to  provide  an  Additional  outlet  for  the 
meat.  Our  boys  In  the  Army  camps  are  en- 
titled to  the  best,  joivlng  them  the  top  in 
beef  at  but  slightly  Increased  costs  over  In- 
ferior grades  and  thereby  helping  the  men 
who  produce  It  seems  consistent  with  sound 
business  practices,  in  the  efforts  now  t>eing 
made  to  make  hog  r&lsing  and  grain  produc- 
tion profitable,  we  mbst  not  fall  to  rememl>er 
the  importance  of  beef  cattle  to  our  agricul- 
ture and  the  fact  thiey  constitute  the  largest 
money  Investment  of  all  livestock.  Moreover 
that  It  takes  8  to  12  months  at  a  cost  per 
pound  of  gain  of  approximately  12 '/2  cents  to 
produce  a  choice  rnature  steer  which  now 
sells  on  the  hoof  flrom  975  to  10  50.  We 
earnestly  request  your  support  and  assistance 
toward  the  end  of  pelplng  maintain  prices 
for  beef  cattle  at  a  cjost-of-productlon  figure. 

Live  Stock  Commission 
.    Bernhardt.    Manager; 


Farmers  Union 
Co.,    W.    O 


Texas  Llv(!  Stock  Market  Associa- 
tion, Dlclf  Arnett,  Jr.,  Manager; 
Producers  I  Commission  Association, 
Lester  H.  llyon.  Joe  R.  Hoover,  rep- 
resenting customers  with  1.200 
heavy  cattle  ready  to  market:  Fred 
H.  Olandler.  chairman,  Missouri 
River  Martets  Group. 


Farm-Labor  Shortage 
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LETTER    OP    HON 
OP    INDIANA, 
GUIDE 


GEORGE    W.    GILLIE. 
TO    INDIANA    FARMER'S 


Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  Include  a  letter  concerning  the 
shortage  of  farm  Is^bor  which  I  have  writ- 


ten to  the  Indiana  Parmer's  Guide,  an 
agricultural  magazine  published  at  Hunt- 
ington. Ind.: 

Congress  or  thx  UNtriD  Statxs. 

House  or  RSP&ESENTATTVES, 

Washington.  D.  C,  June  17,  1941. 
Mr.  C.  E.  HucHxs. 

Indians  Farmer  s  Guide,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Dear  Mr.  Hughes:  Glancing  through  the 
June  14  Issue  of  the  Farmer's  Guide.  I  came 
across  an  article  dealing  with  the  agricultural 
labor  shortage  which  Interested  me  very 
much. 

Although  outside  of  farm  publications  this 
problem  has  been  given  very  little  publicity, 
there  Is  no  denying  the  fact  that  this  Is  a 
serious  bottleneck  In  our  defense  program — 
one  which  should  be  dealt  with  promptly  and 
effectively  If  the  Government  program  calling 
for  Increased  production  of  farm  commodities 
Is  to  be  successful. 

What  Is  the  answer?  Your  article  suggests 
a  partial  solution  through  the  utilization  of 
C.  C.  C.  and  W.  P  A.  labor.  I  believe  you  are 
on  the  right  track,  and  that  a  practical  plan 
along  these  lines  could  be  developed. 

Supplementing  this,  however,  should  be  the 
general  deferment  by  local  draft  boards  of  all 
young  men  engaged  In  agricultural  pursuits. 
Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  B  Hershey,  Selective  Service 
Director,  is  aware  of  this  problem  and  has 
recommended  a  more  liberal  Interpretation 
of  the  draft  law  as  It  affects  registrants  em- 
ployed on  farms. 

As  a  further  suggestion  I  have  In  mind  the 
possible  establishment  of  farm  employment 
agencies  In  niral  counties,  through  which 
farmers  could  fill  their  part-time  and  sea- 
sonal employment  requirements.  A  plan  sim- 
ilar to  this  has  qperated  successfully  for  gen- 
erations in  my  native  Scotland. 

These  agencies  could  operate  In  coopera- 
tion with  representatives  of  local  branches  of 
the  W.  P.  A.,  the  C.  C.  C.  and  township  relief 
organizations.  Relief  recipients  and  other 
able-bodied,  unemployed  men  could  be  regis- 
tered to  provide  a  reservoir  of  farm  labor  for 
the  busy  seasons.  Registration  should  be 
compulsory  and  relief  should  be  withheld 
from  those  unwilling  to  accept  farm  employ- 
ment at  a  reasonable  wage. 

I  feel  confident  that  with  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  the  Government,  and  of  the  above- 
named  agencies,  such  a  plan  could  be  made 
to  work. 

Certainly  something  must  be  done  to  meet 
this  problem  If  national-defense  food  require- 
ments are  to  be  met.  We  cannot  afford  to 
drift  along  as  we  have  been,  with  conditions 
growing  more  critical  by  the  day. 

You  may  count  on  my  full  support  of  any 
constructive  program  for  the  solution  of  this 
very  serious  problem. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  W.  Gnxix. 


Committee  of  Americans  Presents  Unique 
Radio  Program  —  The  Congressional 
Mail  Bag         

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CAUrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  24,  1941 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  both 
because  of  the  unique  character  of  the 
broadcast  and  the  timely  Importance  of 
the  subject  with  which  It  deals,  under 
leave   to   extend   my   remarks   in   the 


Rbcord.  I  include  the  script  of  a  radio 
program  sponsored  by  the  Committee  of 
Americans  and  participated  In  by  four 
Members  of  this  House. 

This  program,  called  the  Congressional 
Mail  Bag,  and  released  over  the  facili- 
ties of  the  blue  network  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  on  June  20  last,  is  the 
second  in  a  series  of  broadcasts  which 
are  designed  to  emphasize  and  impress 
the  people  who  compose  a  Congressman's 
constituency  with  the  importance  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government:  to 
highlight  and  dramatize  the  relationship 
of  the  people  back  home  to  their  chosen 
Representatives  in  Washington. 

This  unusual  and  highly  Interesting 
radio  presentation  is  but  one  phase  of  the 
splendid  educational  program  which  the 
Committee  of  Americans  has  been  carry- 
ing on  ever  since  its  inception  in  1935. 
The  committee,  through  full  page  adver- 
tising, posters,  news  stories,  and  booklets, 
valiently  defends  and  extolls  at  every 
opportunity  the  American  way  of  life 
and.  by  con-structive  criticism  and  help- 
ful suggestions,  has  had  much  to  do  with 
shaping  national  thought  in  respect  to 
the  necessity  of  sanity  in  governmental 
affairs. 

In  the  light  of  Its  various  activities  In 
the  public  interest.  I  know  of  no  organi- 
zation with  the  nume  of  which  we  have 
in  recent  years  become  familiar,  which 
is  rendering  a  more  valuable  service  dur- 
ing these  days  of  successive  national 
emergencies  when  crisis  upon  crisis  fol- 
lows so  closely  upon  those  which  have 
gone  before. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  Is  the 
venerable  Roscoe  Pound,  dean  emeritus 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  Its  vice 
chairman  is  Prof.  Edwin  W.  Kemmerer, 
of  Princeton  University,  an  internation- 
ally known  authority  in  fiscal  affairs.  Its 
president  is  the  able  Berkley  A.  Thomas, 
of  New  York  City,  whose  public  service 
commands  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
all  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  his' 
works. 

During  the  course  of  the  broadcast  to 
which  I  am  now  making  reference.  Mr. 
W.  Royce  Powell,  of  Washington  and  New 
York,  a  publicist  of  wide  reputation,  acted 
as  master  of  ceremonies. 

The  text  of  the  sponsored  radio  pro- 
gram, the  Congressional  Mail  Bag.  fol- 
lows: 

Speakers :  The  Honorable  Charles  8.  Dewey. 
Member  of  Congress.  Illinois;  the  Honorable 
Thomas  H.  Eliot,  Member  of  Congress.  Massa- 
chusetts; the  Honorable  Bertrand  Gearhart. 
Member  of  Congress.  California;  the  Honor- 
able Lansdale  Sasscer.  Member  of  Congress. 
Maryland,  and  W.  Royce  Powell,  for  Commit- 
tee of  Americans. 

Announcer.  In  these  times  of  world-wide 
stress  and  pressing  domestic  problems,  what 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  thinking?  What 
better  way  to  find  out  than  to  see  what  tucy 
are  writing  their  elected  RepresenUtlves  in 
Congress.  Tiie  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
brings  you  a  second  program  presented  by  the 
Committee  of  Americana  In  which  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  otir  Government  discloses 
what  Is  the  tenor  and  temper  of  Its  dally 
mall.  Tonight  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Americans  Interviews  four  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  Nation'* 
Capital  who  will  speak  to  you  from  Capitol 
Hill.  Presiding  over  the  letter  opening  wUl 
be  Mr.  Royce  Powell  of  the  CommlttM  of 
Americans. 
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Mr.  Pownx.  This  U  Royc«  Powell  In  Wash- 
tngton  at>out  to  open  the  Congressional  Mail 
Bag.  Tonight  we  are  extremely  fortunate 
In  having  as  guests  on  the  Mall  Bag  program 
four  Members  of  the  House — a  Democrat  Jrnm 
New  England,  a  Democrat  from  the  South,  a 
Reputklican  from  the  Middle  West,  and  a  Re- 
publican from  the  west  coast. 

It  Is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Committee 
of  Americana  to  reemphaslae  the  importai^ce 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government, 
and  with  so  much  Important  legislation  be- 
ing Initiated  in  the  House,  we  feel  that  The 
speakers  on  this  program  represent  about 
as  broad  a  constituency  as  It  is  possible  to 
obtain.  With  us  tonight  on  Capitol  Hill  a*^ 
Republican  Congressman  CHAatxs  S.  Dev/et. 
of  Illinois,  a  member  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee:  Democratic  Congress- 
man Thomas  H.  Eliot,  of  Massachusetts,  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee:  Re- 
publican Congressman  Bert«and  Oiakhabt, 
of  California,  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  Democratic  Congress- 
man Lansoalx  Sasscxk.  of  Maryland,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee.  I  dcn't 
know  Just  exactly  what  they  are  going  to 
talk  about,  but  suppose  I  ask  them?  Mr. 
DcwKT.  In  the  light  of  the  mall  which  you 
have  been  receiving  with  what  subjects  will 
you  deal  tonight?  Congressman  Dewct,  of 
nilnots: 

Mr.  Dswrr.  Mr.  Powell,  when  I  say  that 
my  mall  has  a  tax  to  grind.  I  mean  that 
the  btilk  of  it  shows  a  thoughtful  interest 
In  the  public  debt  and  how  it  shall  be  met. 
I.  therefore,  will  confine  myself  largely  to 
the  subject  of  taxes. 

Mr.  PowKix.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Dewey.  And 
Congressman  Eliot  of  Massachusetts  will 
give  us  a  general  index  of  what  your  mall 
contains? 

Mr.  KuoT.  Well,  let's  look  at  my  mall.  The 
first  letter  is  from  a  young  fellow  who  wants 
another  physical  examination  because  he 
Is  sure  his  blood  pressure  is  not  so  high  as 
the  Navy  medical  examiner  said  it  was. 
This  lady  wants  a  job,  any  kind  of  a  Job. 
Here's  a  letter  protesting  against  gasless 
Sundays.  Here's  one  wishing  me  a  happy 
birthday.  Here's  a  m&n  who  wants  to  work 
in  Trinidad  and  here's  someone  who  wants 
a  passport  In  a  hurry — there  Is  a  much 
greater   variety   than   you   would    think. 

Mr.  PowiLL  Very  good,  Congressman  Euot. 
and  I  hope  you  had  a  happy  birthday.  And 
now.  Congressman  Oxabhaxt,  what  are  your 
good  Califomlans  talking  about  aside  from 
tbe  weather? 

Mr.  OKASHAaT.  Mr.  Powell,  the  weather  Is 
so  good  at  home  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  topic 
of  conversation.  What  my  people  are  deeply 
Interested  in  is  what  they  may  expect  in 
way  of  a  tax  bill  from  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Cotnxnlttee.  80.  like  my  colleague 
|Mr.  Dkwst|.  I  will  grind  a  few  taxes,  too. 

Mr.  Powell.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Okaebabt. 
And  now  to  hear  from  the  Free  State  of 
Maryland.  Congressman  Sasscioi.  what  say 
your  constituents  about  the  passing  scene? 

Mr.  SAascnt.  To  be  sure  my  people  are 
very  much  like  Mr.  Kuot's  In  New  England. 
They  are  also  plenty  tax-consctous  being  so 
close  to  Washington,  but  they  are  equally 
Interested  In  a  project  which,  though  seem- 
ingly remote  from  us.  will  have  a  vital  ef- 
fect upon  the  great  port  of  Baltimore  I 
mean  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  and  power 
project.  80  I  will  take  this  opportunity  to 
catch  up  on  some  of  my  mall  by  dealing 
with  both  subjects. 

Mr.  Pownx.  Thank  you.  gentlemen  of  the 
House  And  now  to  open  the  Congressional 
Mall  Bag.  I  am  first  going  to  call  on  Repub- 
lican Ccngrefisman  Chakles  S.  Dewkt.  of  Chi- 
cago, who  represents  a  large  and  varied  con- 
stituency. I  call  on  him  with  particular 
Interest,  because  he  is  an  authority  on  that 
subject  on  which  we  will  soon  be  authori- 
ties or  semlauthorltles — taxes.  To  refresh 
everyone's  memory.  Mr  Dewet  w.is  formerly 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  was 


one-time  financial  adviser  to  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment. Congressman  Dewet.  will  you  be 
good  enough  to  tell  us  In  a  general  way  how 
the  billions  will  affect  the  millions? 

Mr.  Dewet.  I'll  do  my  best.  Mr.  Powell. 
What  you  ask  Is  a  bigger  order  than  I  can 
fulfill  without  becoming  statistical  at  an 
hour  of  night  when  America  would  prefer  to 
be  soothed  by  a  lullaby.  And  yet.  and  yet, 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  citizens  of  this 
country  must  prepare  themselves  now  or  wait 
u  til  next  March  to  support  an  unprece- 
dented tax  burden.  That  the  people  are  be- 
coming aware  of  this  fact  Is  shown  by  the 
mall  I  have  been  receiving  from  home. 

Mr.  Powell.  You  mean.  Congressman 
Dewet,  that  the  rank  and  file  are  now  ready 
to  recognize  that  this  defense  program  is 
every  man's  program  and  not  something 
which  will  hit  only  "the  other  feUow"? 

Mr.  Dewet  Yes.  Mr.  Powell;  the  mall  from 
back  home  reflects  an  amazingly  Intelligent 
interest  In  the  subject  of  who's  doing  what 
to  whom  and  how  much  will  It  cost.  For 
the  last  several  years  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  engaging  in  all  kinds  of  extrava- 
gances. No  one  seemed  to  give  much 
thought  to  how  the  money  would  be  raised. 
But  the  people  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
now  that  the  day  of  the  tax  collector  Is  close 
at  hand. 

Mr.  Powell.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Dewet,  but 
w  >uld  you  tell  us  Just  how  this  widespread 
interest  manifests  Itself  In  the  mail  you 
r-celve? 

Mr.  Dewet.  The  mail  I  receive  on  this  sub- 
ject seems  to  fall  into  two  general  categories. 
First,  I  have  received  a  great  many  letters 
objecting  to  some  specific  tax  that  has  been 
projaosed,  such  as  the  excise  tax  on  fuel  oil,  on 
soft  drinks,  on  theater -adml^ion  tickets. 

Mr.  Powell.  What  is  the  other  category  in 
which  you  state  your  mall  can  be  classified? 
Mr.  Dewet.  Secondly,  I  have  received  a 
number  of  letters  from  owners  of  Industries 
In  our  smaller  communities  expressing  con- 
cern over  the  proposed  estates-tax  increase. 
These  small  businesses  are.  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  the  backbone  of  American  business. 
They  employ  44  percent  of  all  factory  workers 
and  produce  almost  half  of  our  manufactured 
products. 

Mr.  Powell.  How  would  these  little  busi- 
nesses be  affected  by  the  new  estates  tax.  Mr. 
Dewet? 

Mr.  Dewet.  These  little  businesses  are  gen- 
erally owned  by  the  persons  who  originated 
them.  When  such  a  person  dies  his  estate  will 
be  hard  pressed  to  pay  the  stiff  tax.  It  may, 
in  many  cases,  necessitate  a  complete  liqui- 
dation of  the  company  or  its  sale  to  some  out- 
side speculating  Interest.  That  would  be 
disrupting  to  employment  In  the  community 
where  the  factory  exists. 

Mr.  Powell.  If  the  new  estates  tax  is 
adopted,  is  there  any  way  to  avoid  this  ad- 
verse effect?  \ 

Mr.  Dewet.  Yes;  I  appeared  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  with  a  plan  for 
prepayment  to  the  Treasury  of  the  estimated 
tax  during  the  life  of  the  factory  owner.  By 
this  method  the  factory  owner  could  ar- 
range to  protect  the  future  of  his  little  com- 
pany. Moreover,  the  Treasury  would  benefit 
by  having  the  use  of  the  prepaid  tax  funds, 
which  would  bear  no  Interest.  The  plan  pro- 
tects not  only  capiul  but  also  labor's  possi- 
bility of  continuing  employment. 

Bi4r.  Powell.  Mr.  Dewet.  may  I  Inject  a 
question  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Dewet.  Certainly,  Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Powell.  I'm  sure  both  ourselves  and 
the  radio  audience  would  like  to  know — 
aside  from  these  special  protests — what  docs 
your  general  mail  reflect,  Mr.  Dewet,  with  re- 
spect to  public  opinion  on  the  general  matter 
of  footing  the  defense  bill? 

Mr.  Dewet.  The  other  commtmicatlons  I 
receive  from  home  on  the  subject  are  of  a 
somewhat  different  nature.  The  writers  do 
not  protest   against   some  specific  tax    but 


protest  against  the  large  expenditures  for 
nondefense  matters  In  other  words,  my 
people  are  asking,  and  they  have  a  right 
to  ask,  why  must  we  pay  these  new  taxes 
when  the  Government  does  nothing  about 
reducing  the  cost  of  Government.  The  writ- 
ers express  a  willingness  to  pay  whatever 
taxes  may  be  necessary  to  defray  the  cost 
of  the  defense  program,  but  they  contend— 
and  I  think  rightly— that  expenditures  on 
items  not  essential  to  our  national  defense 
should  be  substantially  reduced. 

Mr.  Powell.  In  connection  with  these  so- 
called  nondefense  items,  to  what  do  the 
protests  from  back  home  refer.  Mr.  Dewey? 
Mr.  Dewet.  Mr.  Povrell,  they  refer  to  a 
billion-dollar  proposed  expenditure  for  agri- 
cultural parity  payments  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  project. 

Mr.  Powell.  In  other  words,  your  people 
feel  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  spending  of 
this  type  which  Is  neither  necessary  to  alle- 
viating crop  depression  or  national  defense? 
Mr.   Dewet.  Exactly,   Mr.    Powell.     And    I 

should  like  to  point  out 

Mr.  Powell.  Please  go  ahead,  Congressman 

Dewet 

Mr.  Dewet.  I  should  like  to  point  out,  in 
connection  with  our  Increasing  debt,  that 
the  present.  $19,000,000,000  expenditure  called 
for  In  the  current  Budget  does  not  Include 
the  $450,000,000  item  for  agricultural  parity 
payments  which  the  Senate  Inserted  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  appropriation 
bill,  now  in  conference.  Nor  does  it  include 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  project  which  the 
President  recommended  to  Congress  and  has 
Just  revived.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
project  would  be  $1,220,588,000.  of  which  the 
United  States  Government  woTild  pay  $533,- 
221.000. 

Neither  of  these  Items,  amounting  to 
$1,000,000,000  above  the  Budget  estimates, 
can  be  said  to  be  essential  to  our  national 
defense.  The  St.  Lawrence  waterway  project 
cannot  be  completed  until  1947.  even  if  au- 
thorized. In  my  Judgment  it  wovQd  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  make  this  expenditure 
when  our  absolutely  esKential  defense  re- 
quirements are  so  great  and  we  are  asking 
the  people  to  pay  taxes  which,  although  the 
heaviest  in  our  history,  do  not  bring  the 
revenue  into  balance  with  expenditures. 

Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Dewet,  what  In  general  is 
your  reply  to  these  various  communications 
you  receive  from  home  on  the  subject  of 
taxes? 

Mr.  Dewet.  That  Is  not  an  easy  question 
to  answer.  No  two  letters  may  be  exactly 
alike.  Each  may  emphasize  a  different  pclnt. 
Mr.  Powell.  We  can  appreciate  that.  But 
perhaps  you  can  give  us  just  a  general  Idea, 
the  general  nature  of  your  reply. 

Mr.  Dewet.  For  one  thing  I  try  to  make  it 
clear  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  substantial 
increase  in  taxes.  It  will  be  a  heavy  burden 
and  we  will  be  required  to  make  an  adjust- 
ment In  our  living.  I  strongly  recommend 
that  the  people  prepare  row  to  meet  the  tax 
collector,  who  will  make  his  appearance  on 
March  15  next,  demanding  prompt  payment. 
Mr.  Powell.  Do  you  mean  you  recommend 
that  the  people  begin  now  to  save  for  this 
tax-collecting  day? 

Mr.  Dewet.  Precisely.  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment should  put  on  a  campaign  along  this 
line.  And  I  also  recommend  to  my  cor- 
respondents that  they  insist  that  their  Gov- 
ernment eliminate  and  reduce  all  expendi- 
tures not  essential  at  this  time  for  defense. 
Mr.  Powell.  I  wish  to  thank  you.  Mr. 
Dewet,  for  this  splendid  contribution  to  the 
Congressional  Mallbag  program  and  espe- 
cially for  your  constructive  suggestion  with 
respect  to  how  America's  small  businesses 
may  be  protected  and  preserved. 

Mr.  Powell.  You've  just  heard  Congressman 
Chasles  S.  Dewet  of  Illinois.  The  Congres- 
sional Mallbag  now  takes  pleasure  In  Intro- 
ducing a  Representative  of  the  Free  State  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Lansdale  Sasscer,  a  Member 
of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee.     Mr. 
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Sasscee.  is  your  mall  a. so  crowded  with  com- 
ments on  taxes? 

Mr.  Sasscer.  Yes.  Mr.  Powell.  The  subject 
of  taxes  Is  arousing  a  lively  interest  from  all 
walks  of  life  which  Is  la  healthy  sign.  Some 
of  my  constituents  are  fairly  well  versed  on 
the  subject  but  otheri  are  not.  The  main 
criticism  with  the  present  tax  set-up  seems 
to  be  that  It  is  complicated,  penalizes  certain 
commodities  at  the  er sense  of  others,  etc. 

Mr.  Powell.  Congressman  Sasscek.  would 
you  be  good  enough  tc  give  us  your  general 
opinion  on  the  whole  iubject? 

Mr.  Sasscer.  I'll  be  glkd  to,  and  1  think  they 
represent  a  fair  crosscut  of  the  views  of  my 
constituents  back  home. 

Mr.  Powell.  Good.  Please  proceed.  Mr. 
Sasscer. 

Mr.  Sasscer.  It  is  mfflst  Important  that  we 
coordinate  our  tax  sources  with  a  view  of 
having  each  source  cajrry  a  more  just  pro- 
portion of  the  fxpensc)5  of  our  Government. 
For  many  years  our  tax  system  has  been 
constructed  like  a  cra::y  quilt,  a  patch  here 
and  a  patch  there,  wthout  any  regard  for 
coordination.  This  prcbably  is  due  to  chang- 
ing membership  in  Stite  and  Federal  legis- 
lative bodies  and  on  the  committees  which 
formulate  the  tax  policy  of  the  legislative 
bodies.  This  wrong  approach  Is  also  Intensi- 
fied because  it  is  easier  to  spank  a  child 
twice  who  is  across  your  knee  than  it  is  to 
catch  another  one. 

Unless  the  problem  of  taxation  Is  ap- 
proached and  applied  in  a  comprehensive 
program  which  coordinates  the  various  tax 
sources  with  the  view  of  having  eac*-  carry 
only  its  Just  share  of  Government  expense 
and  defense  requirements,  and  if  the  tend- 
ency to  pyramid  taxes  on  existing  sources  Is 
continued  without  regard  to  existing  In- 
equities, our  taxes  could  easily,  in  some  In- 
stances, become  punitive  and  sufficiently  de- 
structive to  dry  up  the  sources  of  revenue 
on  which  the  pyramMing  continues.  This 
is  particularly  true  as  to  cigarettes,  auto- 
mobiles, automobile  accessories  and,  to  seme 
extent,  as  to  Income  tax. 

The  Important  eleme  at  is  that  taxes  be  suf- 
ficient in  this  emergency  to  permit  us  to  carry 
on  the  essentials  of  strong  government,  to 
permit  us  to  build  the  greatest  navy,  and  to 
provide  an  over-all  na:ional  defense  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  And  I  think  that's  what 
this  Congress  will  do  vrith  respect  to  levying 
taxes. 

Mr.  Powell.  May  I  ask  a  question,  Mr. 
Sasscer? 

Mr.  Sasscer.  Certain  y,  Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  PowTELL.  While  '.he  people  back  home 
have  not  actually  rece.ved  the  new  supertax 
bill  yet,  how  do  you  find  they  feel  about  the 
burden  which  they  will  ultimately  bear? 

Mr.  Sasscer.  Mr.  Pckell.  I  find  that  our 
people  in  Maryland  at  least — and  I  believe 
this  attitude  generally  true— will  pay  fair 
and  needed  taxes  moiie  willingly  than  ever 
before  and  without  a  whimper.  With  the 
tremendous  cost  of  national  defense  con- 
fronting us,  and  with  this  willingness  and 
cooperation  prevailing  ^mong  our  people,  this 
Government  should  cojjperate  in  an  effort  to 
keep  nondefense  items  1  at  a  minimum  and  to 
discontinue,  or  at  lea^t  defer,  nonessential 
Items. 


Mr.  Powell.  In  that 


connection.  Congress- 


man Sasscer,  what  do  you  and  your  con- 
stituents  consider  und^r  the  classification  of 
"nonessentials"? 

Mr.  Sasscer.  Mr.  Powell,  I  consider — and 
I  believe  I  reflect  the  viewpoint  of  my  State — 
that  super,  hlgh-costirig  projects,  such  as  the 
proposed  St.  Lawrence  waterway  and  power 
project,  which  has  jus;;  been  revived,  is  non- 
essential. The  project  is  not  essential  to 
defense.  I  have  taken  from  my  files  two  very 
typical  letters.  One  is  from  D.  B.  Robertson, 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Englnemen  In  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  the  other  Is  from  an  everj-day  citizen 
of  Elkridge,  Md.  First,  the  Elkridge  letter, 
and  I  quote: 


"Referring  to  the  St.  Lawrence  project.  I 
hope  you  will  use  your  influence  against  this 
at  this  time.  It  will  be  2  or  3  years  before 
this  could  be  used.  and.  in  spite  of  all  the 
proponents  say.  It  Is  going  to  use  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  money,  energy,  material, 
and  labor  now  at  a  time  when  they  are  all 
desperately  needed  for  our  present  emer- 
gency. The  project  may  be  a  good  one.  but 
I  think  It  very  poor  policy  to  put  through  pet 
projects  under  the  guise  of  national  defense." 
Do  I  have  time  to  read  you  excerpts  from 
the  union  letter.  Mr.  Powell? 

Mr  Powell.  Most  certainly.  Congressman 
Sasscer     Please  proceed. 

Mr.  Sasscer.  This  letter  does  not  attack  the 
St.  Lawrence  project  on  the  grounds  of  non- 
defense  but  on  the  grounds  that  It  will  In  the 
long  run  tend  to  create  unemployment  among 
railroad  workers: 

"The  development  and  operation  of  the 
proposed  St.  Lawrence  waterway  transporta- 
tion facilities  will  result  in  diversion  of  busi- 
ness from  existing  transportation  agencies 
and  In  thousands  of  railroad  employees  losing 
their  jobs  Mining,  shipping,  and  all  forms 
of  transportation  will  be  adversely  affected, 
and  employees  engaged  in  such  industries, 
like  those  on  the  railroads,  will  find  them- 
selves among  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed." 
Mr.  Powell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sasscer.  0\er 
and  above  these  objections,  I  presume  the 
people  of  Maryland,  particularly  of  Baltimore, 
have  a  very  definite  sectional  reason  for  op- 
posing the  St.  Lawrence  water  proposal. 

Mr.  Sasscer.  They  do.  Indeed.  Mr.  Powell. 
Baltimore  commercial  and  maritime  Interests 
are  vigorously  opposing  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  navigation  and  power  agreement. 
It  is  regarded  as  unsound  on  a  national  basis 
and  as  menacing  to  the  port  and  city  of  Bal- 
timore. The  project,  which  has  lacked  eco- 
nomic justification  through  the  years  and  Is 
now  urged  as  a  defense  measure,  is  beUeved 
to  be  contrary  to  the  immediate  needs  of 
national  defense. 

Baltlmoreans  look  upon  the  port  employ- 
ment factor  as  of  great  consequence.  Ap- 
proximately 15.000  port  workers  in  many  clas- 
sifications gain  their  livelihood  from  harbor 
activity  and  the  needs  of  interior  traffic 
movement  and  many  more  are  indirectly  de- 
pendent on  the  port  and  its  steady  operation. 
A  large  niimber  of  port  jobs  are  at  stake  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  proposal. 

Mr.  Powell.  Thank  you.  Congressman 
Sasscee.  of  Maryland.  Congressman  Eliot. 
we  all  got  a  warm,  human  chuckle  about  your 
summation  of  the  mall  which  you  receive,  lor 
we  know  It  is  typical  that  the  people  who  elect 
you  Congressmen  to  office  continuously  look 
to  you  for  everything.  I'm  sure  we  all  agree 
that  that  is  the  way  it  should  be,  because  the 
last  remaining  and  truly  greatest  people's 
forum  left  in  the  world  today  is  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America.    But  will  you 

tell  us  what  Massachusetts 

Mr.  E^uoT.  Yes;  1  will.  Mr.  Powell.  And  I 
think  the  whole  eastern  seaboard  is  as  equally 
concerned  as  is  my  home  State. 
Mr  Powell.  You  mean  oil.  Mr.  Eliot? 
Mr.  Elict.  I  do.  indeed,  or  rather  of  the 
threatened  lack  of  it.  Right  now,  I  sup- 
pose the  biggest  question  about  which  peo- 
ple are  writing  me  is  the  threatened  oil 
shortage  in  New  England.  This  talk  about 
gasollneless  Sundays  certainly  started  some- 
thing and  it  is  right  that  it  should.  If  we 
are  going  to  have  to  have  a  shortage,  gasless 
Sundays  would  be  about  the  most  unfair 
way  to  deal  with  it. 

The  first  question  is  what  kind  of  a  short- 
age will  it  be,  and  is  it  necessary?  We  have 
voted  to  help  England  as  part  of  cur  own 
defense  effort  and  presumably  we  are  ready 
to  make  some  sacrifices  as  part  of  that  effort, 
but  the  question  about  this  oU  shortage  Is 
whether  it  is  a  necessary  sacrifice  to 
strengthen  the  British  In  their  fight  against 
Hitler. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  not  an  oil 
shortage.    There  Is-plenty  of  oil  In  America. 


The  shortage  is  threatened  because  80 
tankers  which  normally  transport  oil  to  the 
northeastern  pcrts  of  this  country  have 
been  taken  off  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  presum- 
ably In  order  to  help  England.  It  is  a  trans- 
portation shorUge.  v 

That  is  supposed  to  leave  the  eastern  sea- 
board and  particularly  New  England  with 
an  oil  supply  next  year  about  20  percent  be- 
low present  requirements. 

But  there  are  a  number  of  very  serious 
questions  which  we  In  New  England  want 
answered.  First,  what  about  the  rumor  that 
there  Is  really  no  shortage  of  oil  In  the  East 
at  all  but  that  millions  of  gallons  are  now 
stored  in  the  East  as  a  supposed  reserve. 
Reserve  for  what?  Second,  is  all  oil  now 
in  the  East  being  kept  in  the  East  or  is  some 
of  It  being  shipped  West  or  to  foreign  coun- 
tries? We  are  all  glad  to  hear  that  Secre- 
tary Ickes  has  stopped  the  shipment  of  oil 
from  Philadelphia  to  Japan.  Will  aU  ship- 
ments away  from  the  East  be  stopped? 

Third.  We  want  to  know  more  about  these 
50  tonkers  which  will  no  longer  supply  the 
eastern  coast  with  oil.  If  they  are  carrying 
oil  and  gasoline  to  Great  Britain,  to  fill  the 
fighting  requirements  of  Great  Britain,  that 
is  one  thing.  Is  that  how  they  are  being 
used?  We  have  not  got  enough  facts  on  this 
situation.  The  people  of  New  England  want 
to  know  the  facts,  and  I  think  they  are  en- 
titled to  know  them.  They  are  entitled  to 
know  if  it  Is  true  that  these  50  tankers  have 
merely  released  some  British  tankers  from 
the  Atlantic,  so  that  the  British  tankers  can 
transport  oil  from  the  East  Indies  to  Japan. 
The  charge  has  lieen  made  that  after  we  gave 
these  tankers  to  Great  Britain.  British  tank- 
ers began  carrying  oil  from  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  up  to  Japan,  at  a  profit  for  the  oil 
companies  which  were  selling  the  oil  to 
Japan. 

People  are  also  entitled  to  know  whether 
or  not  it  is  true  that  British  tankers  which 
our  ships  have  released  are  now  carrytog  oil 
from  the  West  Indies  and  South  America 
right  up  to  Canada.  In  other  words,  people 
in  New  England  want  to  know  whether  the 
sacrifices  they  will  be  called  upon  to  make 
are  sacrifices  made  necessary  by  British  re- 
sistance to  Hitler  or  sacrifices  which  merely 
make  possible  bigger  profits. 

Those  are  some  of  the  points  which  have 
been  coming  up  in  my  mall  these  last  few 
dajra.  They  are  questions  which  the  people 
are  asking  and  they  are  questions  which  a 
good  many  Congressmen  are  asking,  and  cer- 
tainly we  all  have  a  right  to  ask  them.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  encouraged  by  the  action  which 
Secretary  Ickes  took  earlier  this  week  in  con- 
nection with  the  oil  in  Philadelphia.  I  am 
encouraged,  too,  by  the  very  understanding 
attitude  toward  New  England's  problems, 
which  has  t)een  shown  by  the  Oil  Division  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

If  there  is  any  shortage  it  is  going  to  affect 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  New  England  Is  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  northeastern  United  States.  Some  of  the 
people  who  have  written  me  have  rightly 
urged  that  New  England  be  adequately  repre- 
sented in  whatever  administrative  set-up  Is 
finally  created  to  settle  this  oil  problem.  1 
have  t>een  glad  to  make  that  request  myself 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  in  communi- 
cation with  Government  administrators.  It 
is  important,  too,  and  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment administration  realize  It.  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  domestic  fuel  oil  users  be  taken 
into  account  if  any  real  shortage  necessarily 
occurs. 

I  think  we  will  aU  face  that  shortage 
cheerfully  and  will  arrange  for  a  fair  division 
of  the  actual  supply— without  any  gasless 
Sundays,  which  would  so  obviously  bear 
heaviest  on  the  worklngman  whose  only  day 
off  is  Sunday— I  think  we  will  face  all  this 
with  good  cheer  if  we  are  convinced  that 
there  really  Is  a  shortage  and  that  It  is  a 
necessary  shortage.  But  we  do  need  facts 
to  show  us  that  the  lack  of  transportation 
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•reryone's  memory.  Mr   Dewet  was  formerly 
iMlitant  Secretary  oX  tbe  Treasury  and  was 


somewhat  different  nature.     The  writers  do 
not  protest    against   aome  specific  tax    but 


Maryland,  Mr.  Lansdalx  Sassceb.  a  Member 
ol  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee.    Mr. 
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(•cllitiea  is  caused  by  the  effort  to  defeat 
Hitler  and  not  by  sometxxly's  desire  to  sell 
more  cU  and  •gasoline  to  Canada  or,  far  worse. 
to  Japan. 

Mr  Pownx.  Thank  you  Congressman 
SuoT  of  Massachusetts  for  potirtng  some 
oool  water  on  the  troubled  oil  situation  And 
now  let's  iump  from  New  England  to  the 
Ban  Joaquin  Valley  of  California  and  hear 
from  Republican  Congressman  Geabhast,  a 
member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee—the  committee  which  through  you. 
and  you.  and  you,  la  trying  to  And  a  way  to 
^  the  meana  of  raising  •3,500.000.000  in  new 
revenue. 

Mr.  OsAaHAKT.  It  really  Uzes  a  person's 
mind,  doesn't  it? 

Mr  Powell.  Yes:  and  that  isn't  all.  Con- 
gressman. But  bye-the-bye,  Mr.  Geaehart. 
and  while  we  all  want  to  hear  about  what 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is  planning 
In  the  way  of  taxes,  could  we  change  the 
subject  for  a  moment? 

Mr    OEABHArr   Certainly;    what  Is  It? 

Mr  Powell.  Well,  thus  far  no  one  has  re- 
ported on  the  labor  situation.  I  mean  do 
you.  for  instance,  get  much  mail  on  this 
•ubject? 

Mr.  Okabbabt  Most  certainly.  Mr.  Powell 
-  Though  It  Is  quite  apparent  that  my  corre- 
spondent* are  warmly  sympathetic  with  the 
legitimate  objectives  of  labor  unionism,  it  la 
also  equally  apparent  that  they  are  unani- 
mously and  emphatically  opposed  to  strikes 
In  our  national-defense  plants,  whatever  the 
cause  may  be.  The  universal  condemnation 
of  these  sUlkes  which  runs  through  all  of  the 
letters  I  have  received  on  this  subject  la 
based  largely,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  convic- 
tion that  the  loss  of  work-hours  which  has  le- 
ccntly  occurred  is  due  to  a  traitorous  leader- 
ship of  Communists  and  racketeers  whuse 
objectives  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  worklngman. 

Mr.  Powell.  What  would  you  suggest.  Con- 
gressman Geakhaxt,  in  order  to  curb  or  con- 
trol this  subversive  element  which  threatens 
otir  indtistrial  unity?  Would  it  be  a  law 
making  It  mandatory  for  all  unions  to  be- 
come incorporated  and  under  the  regulation 
of  antitrust  laws? 

Mr.  GxAaHABT.  I  would  prefer  not  to  express 
myself  offhand  in  respect  to  so  controversial 
a  subject:  but  whether  incorporation  of  labor 
unions  is  the  way  or  not.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  labor  unions  should  be  made  as  respon- 
sible l>cfore  the  law  as  union  leaders  Insist 
that  the  employers  be.  That  would  promote 
mutual  respect  and  confldence.  contribute 
much  to  labor  peace,  I  am  quite  sure. 

Mr.  Pow«ll.  Thank  you.  Congressman 
OsABHAXT.  for  letting  me  interrupt  the  sub- 
ject on  which  you  are  so  equally  well  qixallfled 
to  talk,  namely,  taxes.  Would  you  say  this 
subject  is  as  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  your 
ccnsUtuents  as  It  is  in  yours? 

Mr.  GxABHABT.  Yes;  I  would.  If  there  is  any 
phase  of  the  emergency  which  has  taken  on 
unusual  importance  with  my  correspondents. 
It  would  be.  tmdoubtedly.  the  one  which  has 
to  do  with  taxation  and  kindred  subjects. 
Because  of  my  membership  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  is  the  committee  In 
the  counsels  of  which  tax  legislation  must 
originate,  the  committee  In  which  the  an- 
ticipated war  revenue  hill  la  now  being  for- 
mulated, many,  many  letters  are  reaching 
my  office  every  day.  each  one  offering  sugges- 
tions or  voicing  protests  for  or  against  some 
specific  tax  proposal  discussion  of  which  has 
found  its  way  into  the  public  prints. 

Becatise  many  a  helpful  suggestion  is 
called  to  my  attention  in  the  letters  which 
1  receive,  letters  are  very,  very  welcome  at 
my  offlce  on  Capitol  HIU.  To  my  correspond- 
ents generally,  I  feel  •  very  deep  senae  of 
gratitvide. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  been 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  war  taxa- 
tion bill  ever  since  the  a4th  day  of  April. 
Public  hearings,  during  the  course  of  which 
everyone    who    desired    to    be    heard    was 


listened  to,  continued  through  all  of  the  In- 
tervening week  days  until  May  28.  Since 
that  time,  the  entire  committee  of  25  mem- 
bers have  been  meeting  constantly  in  execu- 
tive session  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Though 
no  one  can  say  precisely  when  our  work  will 
be  concluded  no  bill  can  possibly  be  formu- 
lated and  presented  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  Its  favorable  consideration 
much  before  the  first  of  July. 

The  job  Is  a  particularly  complicated  one, 
one  with  many  ramifications,  one  presenting 
many  varied  and  most  difficult  problems. 
Because  of  the  highly  technical  nature  of  the 
subject  and  the  long  hours  of  painstaking 
study  to  which  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee are  devoting  themselves,  I  have  every 
confidence  that  a  bill  will  ultimately  be 
produced  which  will  be  as  nearly  satisfactory 
to  all  parties  concerned  as  could  be  produced 
under  the  necessities  of  the  moment. 

The  bill  which  will  ultimately  be  offered 
to  the  Congress  for  its  consideration  will 
deal  specifically  with  practically  the  entire 
field  of  taxation,  except  the  tariff.  In  the  re- 
writing of  the  tax  laws  which  are  now  in 
effect.  It  will  be  necessary  to  completely  re- 
examine and  refix  the  rale  schedules  of 
normal  income  taxes  on  individuals,  surtaxes, 
corfwratlon  Income  taxes,  excess-profits 
levies,  gift  and  estate  and  Inheritance  taxes, 
and.  finally,  excise-tax  levies,  all  of  which, 
when  taken  together,  will  represent  a  most 
imposing  and  a  thoroughly  comprehensive 
readjustment  of  the  entire  tax  structure  of 
our  country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  requested 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  readjust 
the  tax  levies  so  as  to  Increase  the  revenues 
of  the  Government  over  that  which  they  were 
In  1940  by  not  less  than  •3.&00.000,000. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  violating  the 
confidence  of  my  colleagues  when  I  point  out 
that  it  Is  the  hope  of  the  committee  to  raise 
almost  all  of  this  vast  and  unprecedented 
sum  from  Income,  gift,  and  estate  taxes  as 
these  taxes  are.  generally  speaking.  levied  in 
harmony  with  the  guiding  principle  of 
ability  to  pay.  For  this  reason  no  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  subject  of  excise 
taxes  upon  commodities  tintll  It  Ls  known  to 
the  members  of  the  commit  tee  Just  how  much 
can  be  raised  in  the  other  brackets. 

It  will  only  be  when  the  estimates  of  that 
which  can  he  derived  from  the  various  in- 
come, gift,  and  estrte  taxes  are  before  the 
committee,  that  the  amount  which  must  be 
raised  from  excise  taxes  will  be  revealed. 

While  it  Is  quite  Impossible  to  say  at  this 
time  just  what  the  sum  total  of  the  taxes 
to  be  collected  under  the  various  title  heads 
will  be.  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
amount  which  our  taxpayers  will  be  com- 
pelled to  yield  unto  their  country  for  its  de- 
fense in  these  days  of  emergency  will  be  very, 
very  large. 

The  proper  carrying  Into  execution  of  our 
two  great  policies  of  the  day,  that  is,  the  re- 
armament of  our  country  in  the  Interest  of 
an  invincible  national  defense  and  the  carry- 
ing forward  of  the  program  of  all-cut  aid  to 
the  embattled  democracies  is  going  to  re- 
quire billions  upon  billions  of  dollars. 

Great  as  Is  the  sum  of  $3,500 .000 ,000  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  requested 
us  to  make  provision  for,  it  will  constitute, 
when  collected,  but  a  small  part  of  the  vast 
expenditures  which  the  administration  will 
be  called  upon  to  make  these  next  few 
months.     The  rest  must  go  to  bonds. 

That  those  who  compose  our  tax-paying 
public  are  willing  to  make  this  sacrifice  is 
manifested  beyond  the  peradventure  of 
doubt  in  nearly  ever,  letter  that  reaches  my 
desk.  Prom  that  which  I  read  in  these  com- 
munications I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  American  people  are  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice as  never  before  in  order  that  the  ends  to 
which  we  are.  as  a  nation,  devoting  ourselves 
may  be  achieved,  the  American  way  of  life 
maintained. 


Mr.  Powell.  Thank  you.  Congressman 
Gearhart,  of  California.  And  thank  you. 
Congressmen  Dewet,  of  Illinois:  Sassceb,  of 
Maryland;  and  Eliot,  of  Massachusetts,  for 
making  possible  this  second  presentation  of 
the  Congri  -slonal  Mail  Bag.  The  Committee 
of  Americans,  on  behalf  of  its  chairman. 
Dean  Emeritus  Roscoe  Pound,  of  Harvard: 
Prof.  Edwin  Kemmerer.  of  Princeton:  and 
Berkley  Thomas,  the  president  of  the  com- 
mittee, are  highly  Lidebtec  to  you. 

Mr.  Gearhart,  Since  there  Is  but  a  few 
s9conds  left.  1  think  I  can  safely  speak  for 
my  colleagues  in  saying  that  we  have  en- 
joyed this  opportunity  of  speaking  to  our 
constituents  back  home  and  that  we  highly 
commend,  as  I  am  sure  they  do,  too,  the 
Committee  of  Americans  for  its  patriotic 
effort  In  bringing  the  people  and  their  Con- 
gress closer  together  by  this  unique  method. 

Mr.  Powell.  That's  very  nice,  Congress- 
man. An  ■  to  all  of  you  from  the  Hotise  who 
participated  In  this  program  on  this  warm 
night.  I  want  to  say  I  am  personally  gratefiU 
for  your  cooperation.  Royce  Powell  saylnj 
good  night. 


Professed  Friends  of  Labor 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  House  Labor  Committee  to 
report  out  necessary  amendments  to  the 
N.  L.  R.  A.  and  suitable  defense  strike 
legislation  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for 
the  attitude  toward  that  committee  taken 
by  the  majority  party  and  its  leadership. 

It  is  responsible,  too,  for  the  editorial 
of  June  17  from  the  Wasiiington  Daily 
News,  which  is  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  June 
17,  1941] 

A  VEBT  UNHAPPY  POSmON 

By  rerson  of  long  service  In  Congress,  Mrs. 
Mabt  T.  Nobton,  of  New  Jersey,  is  chairman 
of  the  House  Labor  Committee.  She  has 
found  it  necessary,  as  she  says,  to  plead  with 
the  memt)ership  of  the  House  to  deal  with 
her  committee  as  it  does  with  other  com- 
mittees. 

That  many  Members  of  the  House  have  no 
confldence  In  the  Labor  Committee  Is  cer- 
tainly true.  And  it  Is  unfortunate.  But  It 
is  something  for  which  the  committee  can 
blame  only  Itself.  For  years  its  attitude  has 
been  to  obstruct  labor  legislation,  excepting 
only  such  legislation  as  organized  labor 
wanted.  Ajd,  with  organized  labor  split  into 
two  factions  which  often  have  disagreed  vio- 
lently as  to  what  they  wanted,  Mrs.  Nortons 
group  has  found  Itself  in  what  she  describes 
as  "a  very  unhappy  position." 

Three  years  ago  demands  t)egan  to  rise  from 
the  country  and  in  Congress  for  a  sensible 
revision  of  the  Wagner  Act  to  correct  the  lop- 
siCed  administration  of  that  law  by  bigots  on 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  There 
was  a  Job  that  should  have  been  undertaken 
by  the  Labor  Committees  of  House  and  Sen- 
ate.   But  neither  committee  would  tackle  it. 

The  House  created  a  special  committee  to 
investigate  enforcement  of  the  Wagner  Act. 
This  special  committee,  after  long  study,  pro- 
posed certain  amendments — and  the  Labor 
Committee  did  its  utmost  to  prevent  them 
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from  being  voted  on  by  the  House.  Finally 
they  were  routed  around  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee and  a  year  ago  the  House  passed  them  by 
a  2-to-l  vote.  Then  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee succeeded  where  Mrs.  Norton's  com- 
mittee had  failed,  and  killed  the  amendments 
via  plf^eonhole. 

In  this  matter,  and  in  others,  the  Labor 
Committees  have  thwarted  the  will  of  a  ma- 
jority in  Congress.  These  committees,  of 
course,  reflected  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion. That  policy,  under  which  organized  la- 
bor was  given  almost  unlimited  power  and 
practically  no  responsibility  for  proper  use 
of  its  power,  led  inevitably  to  abuses  which 
culminated  In  the  unjustified  strikes  that 
have  delayed  the  national-defense  progra.m 

There  have  been  insistent  demands  that 
Congress  deal  with  the  defense  strike  situa- 
tion—and again,  Mrs.  Norton's  committee 
has  done  nothing.  "We  could  not  and  would 
not  rush  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
at  a  time  when  emotion  might  rule  ever 
common  sense."  she  says. 

And  so  legislation  has  reached  the  floor  of 
the  House  by  detouring  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee. And  If  some  of  it  is  too  drastic,  and  at 
the  same  time  too  superflcial.  that  is  largely 
because  the  committee  which  should  have 
handled  It  with  common  sense  couldn't  be 
depended  upon  to  handle  It  at  all. 

Mrs.  Norton  and  many  other  professed 
friends  of  labor,  in  their  eagerness  to  please 
organized  labor's  leaders,  have  done  dis- 
service to  rank-and-flle  workers  and  to  the 
country.  If  they  had  sponsored  or  permitted 
moderate  remedies  as  abuses  appeared,  there 
would  not  now  be  danger  of  unwise  meas- 
ures And  if  new  they  wish  to  play  an  ef- 
fective part  in  shaping  the  legislation  which 
certainly  is  needed,  they'll  have  to  do  more 
than  plead  for  confldence  in  their  leader- 
ship. They'll  have  to  prove  that  they  have 
changed  their  attitude  so  completely  ..hat 
they  deserve  confldence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  the  statement  made  on 
the  floor  by  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, the  Member  from  New  Jersey 
[Mrs.  Norton]  and,  as  a  meml)er  of  the 
committee,  I,  too.  regret  that  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  has  not  seen  fit  to  refer 
bills  to  the  committee;  but,  until  the  com- 
mittee shows  some  sign  of  bringing  in 
constructive  legislation,  the  practice  will 
undoubtedly  continue. 

I  have  introduced  not  a  few  bills,  the 
purpose  and  the  principles  of  which 
would  in  my  judgment  do  much  to  lessen 
industrial  strife,  aid  employees.  But  so 
far  the  Labor  Committee  has  failed  to  act 
upon  them. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SCHENECTADY 
(N.  Y.)  GAZETTE  AND  A  RESOLUTION  OF 
THE  NA-nONAL  COUNCIL.  JUNIOR  OR- 
DER OF  UNITED  AMERICAN  MECHANICS 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  connection  with  the  bill,  H,  R.  4861, 
which  I  recently  introduced  to  further 


protect  the  United  States  from  the  dan- 
gers of  enemies  coming  here,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  following  approving  edi- 
torial from  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Ga- 
zette under  date  of  June  20, 1941,  and  also 
the  following  approving  resolution  of  the 
National  Council,  Junior  Order  of  United 
American  Mechanics,  on  June  18: 
[From  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  of 
June  20,  1941] 

THS    ALLEN    BILL 

One  would  think  that  by  this  time  Con- 
gress would  have  adopted  the  necessary 
drastic  legislation  to  combat  every  member 
of  all  subversive  groups  and  make  clear  the 
position  of  dangerous  aliens,  but  the  legis- 
lators are  still  dallying. 

The  Allen  bill  would  go  far  toward  achiev- 
ing the  right  purpose.  It  provides  for  the 
exclusion  and  deportation  of  members  of  all 
subversive  groups  and  enumerates  the  worst 
of  them  by  name.  It  would  suspend  all  Im- 
migration for  5  years  and  ultimately  reduce 
quota  immigration  to  one-third  of  the  exist- 
ing flgures.  If.  in  years  to  come.  It  were 
deemed  advisable  either  to  reduce  quotas 
still  further,  or  to  increase  them,  it  could  be 
done. 

The  Allen  bill  would  make  possible  the 
complete  elimination  of  alien  habitual  crim- 
inals. It  clarifies  the  policy  regarding  aliens 
who  must  be  detained  for  the  protection  of 
the  Nation  during  this  emergency,  and  their 
deportation  thereafter. 

Other  bills  ostensibly  designed  to  obtain 
the  same  results  have  been  Introduced  or  are 
in  preparation  But  some  of  them  would  do 
the  opposite  of  what  is  desired  by  all  those 
concerned  with  real  defense,  and  some  of  the  J 
measures  are  so  confusing  and  vague  as  to 
make  them  worse  than  no  bill  at  all. 

The  situation  calls  for  action.  As  Ambas- 
sador Bullitt  said  last  year,  -The  agents  of 
the  dictators  are  already  here,  preparing  the 
way  for  their  armies  They  are  preparing 
the  way  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they 
prepared  the  way  In  France.  •  •  •  More 
than  one-half  the  spies  captured  doing  actual 
military  spy  work  against  the  French  Army 
were  refugees  from  Germany." 

National  Council,  Junio«  Ordee 

Untted  American  Mechanics, 

Ptiiladelphia,  Pa. 

Resolution  26 
(H.  R.  4861,  deporting  subversive  aliens) 
Whereas  there  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  a  bill  known 
as  H.  R.  4861  by  Congressman  A.  L.  Allen  of 
Louisiana,  which  has  as  its  object  the  de- 
portation of  alien  members  of  all  subversive 
groups  the  suspension  of  all  immigration  for 
5  years,  and  the  ultimate  reduction  of  quota 
immigration  to  one-third  of  existing  flgures; 

and 

Whereas  the  agents  of  the  dictators  are 
already  in  our  midst  and  are  working  along 
the  same  insidious  lines  that  undermined  the 
natlona  of  Poland,  Norway,  France,  and 
others  now  under  Nazi-Fascist  occupation  or 
domination;  and 

Whereas  these  agents.  If  permitted  to  re- 
main here  and  foster  well-laid  plans,  can, 
as  has  been  proven  in  other  countries,  at  a 
critical  time  stop  transportation,  disrupt 
communication,  and  otherwise  hinder  and 
obstruct  the  orderly  processes  of  the  national- 
defense  effort;  and 

Whereas  many  so-called  refugees  who  are 
In  this  country  are  actively  identlfled  with 
subversive  groups,  and  these  would  be  de- 
ported upon  apprehens.on  under  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Allen  bill  into  law;  and 

Whereas  representatives  of  the  national 
board  of  officers  have  conferred  personally 
with  Congressman  Allen,  and  are  convinced 
that  the  adoption  of  H.  R.  4361  would  make 
possible  the  complete  elimination  of  alien 
habitual  criminals,  and  that  the  bill  definitely 
clarifies  the  policy  regarding  aliens  who  must 


be  detained  for  the  protection  of  the  Nation 
during  the  national  emergency;  and 

Whereas  the  terms  ol  H.  R.  4861  were 
worked  out  by  Congressman  Allen.  In  full 
collaboration  with  Congressman  Dies,  of 
Texas,  and  Congressman  Sta«nes  of  Ala- 
bama, with  whose  work  the  Junior  order  baa 
long  been  acquainted  and  which  the  order 
approves  wholeheartedly;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  understanding  of  the 
board  of  officers  that  this  bill  will  come  up 
for  an  early  hearing,  at  which  time  the  order 
will  be  represented  as  a  witness  In  favor 
thereof:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  National  Council.  Junior 
Order  United  American  Mechanics  of  tht 
United  States  o'  North  America,  Inc.,  in^ 
session  assembled  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
D.  C,  this  the  18th  day  of  June  1941.  That 
we  unreservedly  support  H.  R  4861  as  a 
measure  that  must  be  enacted  into  law  as 
quickly  rs  j  ossltale  In  order  to  safeguard  the 
country  during  this  period  of  national  emer- 
gency and  for  the  future;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  the  national  secretary  be 
Instructed  to  communicate  this  resolution  to 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  House 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Committee, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Submitted  by: 

William  H.  Murphet,  Virginia. 
R.  L.  McClannan,  Virginui. 
O  B.  Hopkins.  Virginia. 
Approved  by : 

V;.  A.  Clark,  O'lio, 
E.  L.  Alger,  Virjfinto, 
Edw.  Gottschalk,  Kentucky. 
O.  LeRot  Morris.  Pennsylvania. 
W.  B.  Simmons,  West  Virginia, 
~      Good  of  the  Order  Committee. 

Adoption  moved  by  Harry  E.  Dalley.  of 
Ohio:  seconded  by  M.  D.  Collins,  of  Georgia. 
Unanimously  carried. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a  true 
and  correct  copy  of  Resolution  No  26  adopted 
by  the  National  Council.  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics  In  regular  session  assem- 
bled  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C  on 

June  18,  1941. 

James  L  Wilmeth. 

National  Secretary. 


One  Air  Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS,  JR. 

or  NEW  JXHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKH'ATIVEa 


Tuesday.  June  24.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BERGEN  EVENINa 
RECORD.  HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 


Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Bergen  Evening  Record,  of 
Hackensack,  N.  J.: 

[From  the  Bergen  Evening  Record,  Hacken- 
sack, N.  J.J 

ONE   AIB   rOSCE 

Representative  Osmers  Is  energetically 
sponsoring  establishment  of  an  air  force  sep- 
arate from  the  Army  and  Navy  and  addltlcn 
of  a  Secretary  for  Air  to  the  Presidents  Cabi- 
net. He  appears  to  be  making  little  progresa. 
Neither  Army  nor  Navy  officials  have  com- 
mitted   themselves.    In    fact,    with    typical 
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stodglnca*  th*7  atem  vntT\m(A\j  to  chanjr*  as 
a  matter  oi  prlrurlple.  ignoring  foreign  dem- 
onstration or  ttoe  value  of  an  Integrated  air 
force.  And  President  Roosevelt  has  offered 
no  opinion  on  the  prospect  ot  an  additional 
Cabinet  member. 

Mr.  Oemexs'  arguments  are  apparently 
vaUd.  He  poloU  to  the  unified  air  forces  of 
Germany  and  Britain.  The  Battle  of  Crete 
was  oondtjcted  almost  entirely  by  the  Axis 
air  arms  Modem  warfare  Is  proaecuted  by 
three  foroea:  Land.  sea.  and  air.  If  we  split 
one.  why  not  all  three?  Or.  more  reasonably. 
If  we  Integrate  two.  why  not  the  third? 

The  teachings  and  preachings  of  the  mar- 
tyred Gen  Billy  Mitchell  are  Just  now  being 
heeded,  long  after  his  death.  The  mUltary 
leaders  of  the  United  SUtes  are  admitting 
that  to  be  prepared  means  essentially  to  be 
on  the  same  war  basis  as  a  hypothetical 
enemy 

It  therefore  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  have  seriously  considered  the  plan  which 
Mr.  QgM—  advocates  and  have  decided  on 
the  basis  of  either  evidence  or  tradition  that 
separate  Arm?  and  Navy  air  forces  are  prac- 
tical and  efficient.  Wo  doubt  they  have  so  co- 
ordinated and  correlated  them  that  under 
combat  conditions  they  would  act  as  a  unit. 
But  it  would  be  rather  startling.  If  and  when 
Army  and  Navy  leaders  finally  reveal  their 
fundamental  air  policy,  to  find  that  we  must 
still  depend  on  two  separate  air  forces  acting 
independently  of  each  other. 


Our  Home  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or    INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  24,  1941 


RADIO  PROGRAM  OP  THE  VETERANS  OP 
FOREIGN  WARS.  DEPARTMENT  OP  VIR- 
GINIA 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  presented  a  pro- 
gram over  radio  station  WWDC  on  last 
Sunday  night.  Jtine  22.  1941.  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  hoine  defense.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  Include  the  program  rendered  at  that 
meeting: 

Theme:  The  Star -Spangled  Banner  (tran- 
scription). 

Mr.  NosMAM  RxES.  "I  believe  In  the  United 
States  of  America  as  a  Government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people;  who&e 
just  powers  are  derived  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed:  a  democracy  In  a  republic;  a 
sovereign  nation  oi  many  sovereign  states;  a 
perfect  union  one  and  Inseparable;  estab- 
lished upon  those  principles  of  freedom, 
equality.  Justice,  and  humanity  for  which 
American  patriots  sacrificed  their  lives  and 
fortunes.  I  therefore  believe  it  la  my  duty 
to  my  country  to  love  it,  to  su^xirt  its  Ckin- 
stltutlon,  to  obey  its  laws,  to  respect  its  flag, 
and  to  defend  It  against  all  enemies." 

Announcer  Gorr.  That  was  the  American 
Creed,  written  by  WlUiam  Tjler  Page.  VFhlch 
introduces  aiwther  In  the  aeries  of  programs 
•mnged  and  sponsored  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Veteraoa  of  Foreign  Wars  and  dedi- 
cated to  national  elvUlan  defense. 

It  la  now  our  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
preseut  K.  R.  Burton,  of  the  publicity  com- 
mittee. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.   Depart- 


ment of  Virginia,  who  will  have  charge  of  to- 
night's program.  Mr.  Burton. 
Mr.  Burton.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Gcff. 
Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the 
Cross  of  Malta  is  on  the  air  again.  I  wish  to 
open  this  evening's  program  by  extending  my 
greetings  to  my  comrades  and  delegates  at 
the  nineteenth  annual  encampment  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Department  of 
Virginia,  which  opened  this  morning  at  9 
o'clock,  in  Staunton.  Va. 

Our  first  speaker  this  evening  Is  a  veteran 
from  the  Hoosler  State.  Comrade  Raymond 
8.  Speikcct.  Representative  in  Congress  from 
the  Tenth  Congressional  District  of  Indiana. 
Our  Comrade  Spbincek  was  a  captain  of  In- 
fantry during  the  last  World  War;  he  is  new 
a  lieutenant  colonel  of  Infantry  in  the  Re- 
serve Corps  of  the  United  States.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  V  F  W.  He  was  the  first 
State  commander  of  the  American  Legion  in 
the  State  of  Indiana  and  he  served  2  years 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  that  great  ex-service  men's  organ- 
ization. He  Is  the  veterans'  friend  and  he 
will  now  speak  on  Our  Home  Defense.  Com- 
rade Springer. 

Mr  Speincfr.  Mr  Chairman,  my  comrades 
of  the  last  World  War.  Americans  all.  I  am 
tremendously  honored  to  have  the  high  privi- 
lege of  speaking  to  you,  tonight,  on  this 
program  sponsored  by  my  comrades,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  This  great  organ- 
ization is  engaged  in  a  splendid  peacetime 
service.  May  their  splendid  courage  and 
their  undlmmed  loyalty  to  our  flag  and  to 
cur  country  carry  them  forward  to  greater 
heights  in  these  hours  of  anguish  and  un- 
certainly. Our  people  applaud  your  devo- 
tion to  every  patriotic  duty  at  this  hour. 
May  I  compliment  you,  ^nd  may  I  assure 
you  of  my  unqualified  endorsement  of  your 
sound  and  unalterable  stand  for  our  home 
defense. 

Yours  is  a  sentimental  subject  which  has 
been  assigned  for  this  program — home  de- 
fense. The  defense  of  our  cotintry.  our 
people,  and  our  institutions — within  the 
boundaries  of  our  Nation — is  the  predomi- 
nating subject  today.  Men  and  women — 
even  little  children— from  the  four  corners 
of  our  great  Nation  are  calling  for  our  de- 
fense-^our  home  defense — to  be  made  so 
sound  and  so  strong  that  we  may  repel  the 
attack  of  any  foe.  This  is  not  the  appeal  of 
any  class  or  group  of  our  people — It  is  the 
unanimous  demand  erf  all  of  our  people. 
Whatever  may  Intervene  and  which  develops 
into  a  discord  in  these  critical  hours  may 
be  only  passive — yet.  there  is  no  discord  in 
the  demand  of  our  people  that  we  continue 
our  preparations  for  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try, our  fiag,  and  our  liistitutlcns.  even  to 
the  last  man.  That  is  the  spirit  of  every 
American. 

Our  homo  defense  is  a  subject  which  I 
love.  l)ecause  it  symbolizes  the  perpetuation 
of  the  new  life  of  the  world.  The  dust  of  the 
ancient  day  has  been  removed.  The  treas- 
ure of  the  olden  dajrs,  where  crumbling 
shrines  and  ancient  art  once  thrived,  has 
become  a  forgotten  lore  and  our  people  in 
this  new  world  have  developed  that  pbllos- 
<^hy  in  life  of  completely  discarding  that 
which  is  outgrown  and  outworn;  this  is  the 
new  life  of  the  world. 

At  the  moment  we  face  ominous  days  in 
our  country.  We  pause  and  reflect  upon  the 
past,  but  the  past  is  secure.  We  are  inspired 
by  it.  With  that  inspiration  every  American 
stands  as  a  gtiardian  of  our  future.  Cur 
country,  with  her  ideals  and  traditions,  has 
traveled  far.  We  must  not  stop,  nor  even 
pause,  within  the  shadow  of  today.  Since 
the  days  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Yorktown 
we  have  faced  toward  the  front.  The  future 
Is  our  goal.  Whatever  may  intervene  which 
may  tend  to  obstruct  our  course — we  will 
face  It — we  will  meet  It  as  Americans.  We 
will  not  deviate  from  our  unalterable 
course — we  will  march  forward  toward  the 
goal  of  our  ultimate  attainment. 


We  are   constrained  to  reflect   upon  oinr 
traditions,  tonight,  because  we  seek  to  per- 
petuate them.    These  must  remain  inviolate. 
Our    ConstltuUon    and    the   Bill   of    Rights, 
which  stand  supreme,  grant  to  every  Amer- 
ican the  right  of  a  free  man— the  right  to 
worship  God  as  he  or  she  may  choose — the 
right  to  work  and  the  opportunity  of  prog- 
ress— the  liberty  and  freedom  which  we  en- 
Joy  In  this  Nation.    These  are  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
within  our  country.     Every  citizen  of  every 
foreign  country  who  comes  here,  no  matter 
where  his  home  may  be,  is  entitled  to  equal 
protection  under  our  laws.     This  is.  truly,  the 
land    of    equal    opportunity    to    all.     These 
rights  must  never  be  smrendered.     We  must 
forever    guard    those    fine    traditions    which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  our  forefathers. 
Our  Home  Defense — that  is  our  theme  to- 
night.    We   have   the   most    profound    sym- 
»  pathy  for  every  democracy  in  the  Old  World 
and  their  all'.  -  that  can  emanate  from  the 
hearts  of  men.     We  hope  that  every  nation 
now  defending  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  a 
free   people   may   completely    conquer   those 
wbo  seek   to   dominate   and   to  force   upon 
them  a   new  and   unsolvable  philosophy  of 
government.    The  curse  of  mastery,  the  un- 
alterable desire  of  acquisition,  and  the  sordid 
purpose  of  satisfying  a  selfish  desire — all  of 
these  elements,  spurred  on  by  the  lash  of 
desire  for  personal  domination  and  individual 
dictation,  cause  the  war  lords  to  continue 
their    conquest    for    powor    and    dominion. 
Their  philosophy  of  life  and  of  government 
must  not  prevail  here.    Ours  is  the  American 
way  of  life.     Our  liberty  and  freedom,  as  we 
have  known  it.  must  never  yield  to  the  indi- 
vidual domination  of  any  dictator.     Our  Con- 
stitution, which  is  sacred  to  every  American, 
and  our  representative  form  of  governn^eut 
established    thereunder,    must    not    perish 
from  the  earth. 

When  we  reflect  upon  our  home  defense, 
we  think  of  the  defense  of  our  flag.  There 
is  no  combination  of  the  dictators  of  the 
world,  who  rule  and  dominate  their  subjects 
as  serfs,  who  direct  the  way  of  Ufe  of  their 
people  as  slaves,  who  would  crush  and  de- 
stroy both  religion  and  education,  that  can 
take  our  flag  from  the  masthead  of  victory 
and  trail  't  in  the  dust  of  disaster  and  de- 
feat. Our  flag  symbolizes  the  ideals  of  cur 
forefathers.  They  fought  for  those  Ideals. 
In  their  day,  that  man  or  woman  who  lived 
in  our  country,  who  enjoyed  our  liberty  and 
freedom,  who  benefited  from  otir  unparal- 
leled institutions,  who  earned  his  sustenance 
from  our  soil,  who  would  have  Indulged  in 
sub^'ersive  activities  or  conduct  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  Nation  would  have  been  looked 
upon  as  a  spy  and  a  traitor  to  liis  country. 
Our  forefathers  t)elieved  In  our  American 
Ideals.  Many  of  them  died  on  the  battle- 
fields that  we  might  inherit  the  benediction 
of  a  free  America.  To  those  who  sccrn  when 
we  plead  for  the  preservation  of  those  ideals 
which  are  wholly  sacred,  we  must  question 
their  Americanism,  and  we  must  question 
their  sincerity  as  patriotic  American  citizens. 
I  hope  that  day  may  soon  come  when  we 
may  truly  say.  "All  for  one,  one  for  all — 
America." 

Thus  we  face  the  future.  The  patriotism  of 
every  American  is  exalted  commensurate 
with  our  ideals.  There  must  be  no  laggard 
within  our  boundaries  when  otir  country 
calls.  We  must  respond,  and  that  response 
must  be  universal;  It  must  be  voluntary. 
The  quickened  heartbeats  of  an  aroused  peo- 
ple cause  all  Americans  to  stand  at  attention. 
In  the  dim  and  dark  unknown.  In  the  remote 
realm  of  an  indistinct  future,  the  glittering 
stars  of  liberty  and  freedom  still  shine;  their 
luster  has  not  yet  been  dimmed;  they  will 
continue  to  shine  throughout  the  future 
years. 

Every  American  reflects  upon  cur  theme 
tonight — home  defense.  When  we  speak  of 
It  we  naturally  ask  the  question.  "What  is 
my  duty  to  my  country?"    Our  duty  is  da* 
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fined.  The  responsibility  Is  ctirs.  Yes;  we 
will  defend  it;  we  will  defend  it  and  all  that 
It  implies,  even  to  the  last  man.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  every  American  will  do  his  full 
duty  In  the  development  of  our  home  defense. 
We  will  not  fail  In  this  responsibility  as 
Americans.  Thus  we  will  assure  the  per- 
petuation of  our  heritage,  the  sacred  tradi- 
tions bequeathed  to  us  by  the  sturdy  pioneers, 
and  we  will  make  our  worthy  contribution,  to 
the  end  that  our  Nation  and  our  flag  will  be 
sectire.  We  will  go  forward  as  united  Ameri- 
cans in  our  home  defense,  not  marching  for- 
ward to  our  fate  but  marching  to  a  most 
glorious  destiny. 

Mr.  BtJRTON.  Thank  you,  Comrade  Springer, 
for  that  fine  address.  We  will  now  hear  from 
another  veteran  of  the  last  World  War,  Com- 
rade George  McInvalz  Grant.  Representative 
in  Congress  from  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  Comrade 
Grant  Is  a  past  department  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. He,  too,  is  the  loyal  friend  of  the 
veterans.    Comrade  Qrant: 

Mr.  Grant.  It  Is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege 
to  Join  with  the  Virginia  depar  nent  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  this  evening's 
program.  The  department  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated in  presenting  this  timely  program  on 
the  subject.  Home  Defense. 

The  district's  newest  station,  WWDC,  has 
shown  by  Its  sponsoring  of  this  program  each 
week  that  it  is  truly  alive  to  the  civic  and 
patriotic  needs  of  the  territory  which  it 
serves.  Certainly  at  the  present  time  there 
is  a  need  of  keepliig  the  matter  of  home 
defense  before  the  public,  and  in  doing  so 
the  V.  P.  W.  continues  to  carry  out  the 
worthy  and  patriotic  Ideals  which  have  down 
through  the  years  made  it  an  organization  of 
vast  good  not  only  to  its  members  but  to  the 
public  and  the  Nation  at  large.  CerUinly, 
no  radio  station  could  carry  out  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  licensed  in  any  greater  man- 
ner than  is  being  done  by  this  station  .n 
staging  such  a  program. 

While  not  eligible  for  active  membership 
In  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  I  hope  that 
I  may,  upon  this  occasion,  by  reason  of  a 
Email  service  in  the  World  War.  greet  you  es 
buddies,  in  that  by  our  service  we  have  dedi- 
caf  d  ourselves  to  a  common  cause. 

The  subject  of  home  defense  is  one  m 
which  we  all  should  be  greatly  interested. 
Why.  some  may  ask.  is  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  interested  in  this  subject?  It  is 
because  these  men  know  something  about 
war.  of  its  horrors  and  suffering.  They  know, 
too.  that  present-day  warfare  is  far  different 
from  what  it  was  during  the  last  war.  Then 
it  was  that  while  those  at  home  in  many 
cases  bore  great  suffering,  it  was  through  the 
loss  or  injury  of  a  loved  one  at  the  front. 
As  far  as  physical  pain  and  injury  was  con- 
cerned, the  man  in  the  field  received  the 
stifferlng.  Today  it  is  a  far  different  story. 
War  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  With  the  in- 
creased air  warfare  and  blitzkrieg  movements, 
children  and  old  people  are  In  constant 
danger  from  attack,  al  the  ugh  they  may  be 
hundreds  and  hundreds  oi  miles  away  from 
any  actual  battle  front.  Knowing  the  value 
of  home  preparedness,  the  V.  F.  W..  many 
who  would  now  be  too  old  for  actual  front- 
line combat,  have  volunteered  their  services 
as  members  of  the  home  guard  and  home 
de  ense  organizations. 

What  measures  may  we  as  civilians  take 
in  order  that  we  may  contribute  cur  greatest 
ability  toward  home  defense?  To  me  the 
first  and  greatest  thing  that  any  nation  may 
have  is  morale.  Unless  the  citizens  have  this 
morale  and  unless  it  exists  in  the  fighting 
forces,  that  nation  must  eventually  sink. 
How  long  do  you  think  the  present  war  would 
have  lasted  had  the  English  been  able  to 
pound  away  night  after  night  a.  Berlin,  like 
the  Germans  have  done  in  London  and  other 
English  towns?  I  do  not  believe  histcry  will 
record  a  people  displaying  a  greater  morale 
than  has  been  shown  by  the  English  people. 


In  speaking  of  morale,  I  do  not  mean  that 
we  should  build  up  a  morale  against  any 
nation  that  would  demand  our  declaring  war 
or  fighting  them.  I  mean  a  morale  that  we 
are  prepared  to  resist  any  and  all  nations  that 
might  attack  our  security;  that  we  will  main- 
tain our  institutions  of  democracy  at  all  costs 
and  at  all  hazards. 

I  do  not  believe.  In  planning  our  sys- 
tem of  home  defense,  that  we  should  become 
hysterical;  that  we  should  believe  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  immediate  attack  and  that 
bombs  will  be  dropped  upon  us  from  the  skies 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  But  on  the  other 
hand  we  caimot  close  our  eyes  as  to  what  is 
going  on  around  us  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Insofar  as  communications  are  con- 
cerned we  are  as  near  Europe  as  we  were  to 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  several  years 
ago.  Planes  that  formerly  made  75  miles  an 
hotir  and  only  had  a  short  cruising  area  now 
fly  over  300  miles  an  hour  and  have  a  much 
greater  cruising  area.  Certainly  nt  one  can 
say  what  tomorrow  will  bring  forth.  We  are 
busy  preparing  our  Army  and  Navy  for  de- 
fense purposes.  Certainly  no  one  can  say 
that  we  are  doing  this  to  get  ready  to  attack 
anyone.  So  it  is  with  civilian  home  defense. 
Our  taking  every  precaution  dot  not  mean 
that  we  are  getting  ready  to  go  to  war  or 
that  we  are  in  immediate  danger  of  being 
attacked,  but  it  does  mean  that  we  realize 
the  danger  now  in  the  world  and  that  we 
want  to  be  prepared  both  by  our  armed  forces 
and  as  civilians  to  meet  any  eventuality. 

I  would  not  upon  this  occasion  and  In  the 
limited  time  available  attempt  to  tell  you 
Just  what  each  individual  should  do.  Even  If 
the  time  were  available  I  would  hesitate  t)e- 
cause  of  the  fact  tha  Mayor  LaGuardla  has 
set  up  a  national  organization  for  this  spe- 
cific duty.  Recently  here  in  Washington 
registrations  were  accepted  from  those  who 
cared  to  register  for  civilian  defense.  I  am 
informed  that  the  number  registering  was 
very  gratifying  to  those  In  charge  of  the 
work  and  that  while  registration  centers  In 
various  parts  of  the  city  have  been  closed, 
that  those  who  have  not  registered  and  de- 
sire to  do  so  may  still  register  at  headquarters. 
It  will  necessarily  take  many  weeks  to  classify 
all  of  those  who  registered  but  in  time  this 
wUl  be  completed  so  that  each  man  and 
woman  who  registered  may  know  his  or  her 
duties. 

It  is  my  information  that  nine  regional  of- 
fices will  be  set  up  corresponding  to  the  nine 
Army  Corps  areas.  These  will  establish  direct 
contact  between  local  and  State  governments. 
The  public  will  be  instructed  in  arrangements 
for  receiving  and  giving  air-raid  warnings, 
collecting  and  recording  information  of  air- 
raid damage,  care  of  casualties.  Including  first 
aid  and  ambulance  service,  clearance  of  de- 
bris, repairs  of  utilities,  demolition  of  unsafe 
buildings,  detection  of  chemical  gas,  and  de- 
ccntamination  of  gassed  areas. 

avillans  will  be  trained  to  serve  as  volun- 
teers In  vital  State  and  municipal  activities, 
to  plan  air-raid  shelters,  to  evacuate  and  con- 
trol trafflc  in  event  of  any  bombing  or  other 
method  of  attack,  and  many  other  Jobs,  in- 
cluding the  spotting  and  extinguishing  of 
incendiary  txjmbs. 

The  United  States  conference  of  mayors 
has  issued  a  booklet  which  can  be  obtained 
by  any  city  Interested  in  this  work. 

You  as  an  individual  can  do  your  part  in 
this  work,  whether  you  are  old  or  young.  If 
you  are  not  listed  as  an  actual  worker  in  the 
home-defense  oreanization,  you  can  keep  your 
eyes  and  ears  open  for  subversive  activities 
and  sabotage.  This  is  especially  true  In  sec- 
tions where  defense  industries  are  located. 
Regardless  of  how  we  may  individually  feel  as 
to  the  lend-lease  bill  and  this  Nation's  de- 
clared policy  of  aid  to  England,  we  as  good 
Americans  can  all  agree  upon  one  thing,  and 
that  is  preparedness  at  home.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  we  be  Democrats,  Repub- 
licans, or  Progressives.  In  the  appropriations 
In  Congress  for  our  national  defense  all  Dem- 


ocrats, Republicans,  and  Prograaalves  Joined 
together  as  good  Americans.  As  I  recall,  there 
was  only  one  dissenting  vote  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  our  vast  defense  program, 
and  this  vote  was  not  cast  by  any  member  of 
any  of  the  parties  which  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned. 

You  may  ask  what  change  will  there  tte  in 
this  country  now  that  Russia  and  Germany 
are  at  war.  Will  many  of  those  who  are 
Commvmlsts  and  who  are  against  our  pre- 
paredness program  still  be  against  It?  W^hal 
will  be  the  cooperation  that  formerly  existed 
between  the  Communist  agents  and  German 
agents?  This  I  carmot  answer  We  are  at 
war  with  neither  Germany  nor  Russia  We 
do  know  that  the  program  of  the  Communist 
Party  Is  world  revolution.  If  the  war  spreads 
with  Russia,  then,  naturally,  Russia  will  be 
an  ally  of  England,  which  Is  a  nation  that 
we  have  definitely  committed  the  resources 
of  this  Nation  to  aid.  Our  commitment  of 
aid  is  that  we  are  the  arsenal  of  democracy. 
and  as  a  democratic  nation  we  will  not  see 
England  fall.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
Germany  saying  that  she  is  coming  to  the 
aid  of  Finland,  and  everyone  knows  where 
this  Nation  stood  as  between  Russia  and 
Finland,  that  brave  little  nation  which  we 
have  classed  as  a  democracy  and  one  that 
we  have  aided. 

Regardless  of  the  sltuatlcn  In  Europe,  re- 
gardless of  whoever  may  become  Involved.  It 
should  convince  this  Nation  that  we  must 
speed  our  defense;  that  we  must  become  the 
greatest  armed  nation  In  the  world.  It  has 
been  said  Just  recently  that  Russia  and  Ger- 
many would  not  fight,  that  they  both  stole 
Poland,  and  that  a  mutual  agreement  existed 
between  Hitler  and  Stalin  as  to  Just  who 
should  have  what.  Evidently  their  spheres  of 
influence  and  operations  have  conflicted,  as  is 
always  the  case  between  nations  who  prey 
upon  others. 

America  wants  none  of  that  mess.  Let's 
resolve  that  we  will  stay  cut— not  as  ap- 
peasers,  but  stay  out  because  we  will  become 
so  strong  that  no  nation  or  combination  of 
nations  will  dare  attack  us.  Let's  not  be 
blind  to  history — certainly  not  to  recent  his- 
tory. England  was  slow  in  setting  up  a  home- 
defense  organization.  Bombing  was  consid- 
ered a  Joke;  but  when  the  raids  began.  It  was 
realized  that  air-raid  wardens,  fire  fighters, 
and  members  of  the  home  defense  were  In 
truth  as  well  as  In  fact  front-line  fighters. 

Mr.  BtJRTON.  Thank  you.  Comrade  Grant, 
for  that  fine  address. 

We  will  have  a  special  program  next  Sun- 
day evening.  The  Assistant  Attorney  General 
will  be  on  the  air  from  8  until  8:30  p.  m.  At 
8:30  p.  m.  the  Honorable  William  Tyler  Page. 
author  of  America's  Creed,  will  speak  en  the 
subject  Independence  and  the  Republican 
Form  of  Government.  Let  us  have  yovir 
ccmments  and  questions  on  the  subject  of 
Otir  Home  Defense.  These  will  be  answered 
at  our  next  program.  Thank  you,  and  good 
night. 
America  (transcription). 


Senator  Harrison 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  ELIOT 

or  MASSACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 


Tuesday.  June  24.  1941 


Mr.  ELIOT  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  6  years  ago,  when  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  was  being  drawn,  I  had  the 
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duty  of  working  for  many  weeks  with  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  I  had  more 
especially  the  happy  privilege  of  working 
for  long  days  and  evenings,  on  a  personal 
basis,  with  the  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee. For  a  youngster,  to  work  with  Sen- 
ator Pat  Harrison  was  a  wonderful  edu- 
cation in  the  legislative  process.  For 
anyone,  it  was  the  greatest  possible  good 
fortune  Informally  to  study  with  him  far- 
reaching  legislation,  to  be  delighted  by 
his  wit  and  his  warm  human  simplicity. 
I  rise  today  simply  to  say  bow  sad  I  feel 
because  Pat  Harrison  is  gone. 


Tbc  Ancrican  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  EUOT 

or  MASSACBUSITTS 

ZN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  24.  1941 


Mr.  EUOT  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  national  policy,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  is  becoming  more  clearly 
defined  each  day  as  first,  foremost,  and 
altogether  an  American  policy,  designed 
to  secure  peace  and  freedom  for  Amer- 
ica. That  was  the  note  sounded  by  the 
President  in  his  radio  speech  of  May  27. 
That  Is  the  note  which  should  sound  still 
more  clearly  now  that  Russia  is  in  the 
war.  That  is  the  policy  behind  which  our 
people  can  and  will  unite. 

Such  a  policy  means  opposing  both  war 
and  Hitlerism.  There  are  some  who  say 
we  must  choose  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  evils.  That  is  like  the  old  argument 
that  democracy  is  doomed  and  we  must 
choose  l)etween  conununism  and  fascism. 
The  supposed  alternatives  turn  out  to  be 
very  much  alike,  and  both  of  them  bad. 

Instead  of  going  to  war,  we  are  building 
a  strong  defense  which  may  include  the 
"aggressive  defense"  Implied  in  the 
President's  speech  and  described  In  Han- 
son Baldwin's  important  book.  United 
We  Stand.  Instead  of  acquiescing  in 
Hitlerism.  we  are  aiding  England  in  its 
i  stout  resistance,  and  here  at  home  are 
Dreserving  our  ov^n  fundamental  liberties. 

To  enter  the  war  means  death,  devas- 
tation, and  sorrow,  with  the  danger  that 
at  its  conclusion  neither  the  world  nor 
.  America  would  be  either  peaceful  or  free. 
To  let  Hitler  dominate  the  greater  part 
of  the  world  means  a  severe  trial  for 
democracy  here,  with  the  danger  that 
America  might  not  remain  either  peace- 
ful or  free. 

Our  course  has  been  steered  between 
these  unhappy  alternatives.  The  Presi- 
dent has  guided  the  ship  of  state  safely 
through  a  difficult  and  dangerous  chan- 
nel. He  has  given  the  freedom-loving 
people  of  the  world  hope  and  faith.  He 
has  laimched  us  on  a  tremendous  pro- 
ductive enterprise,  strengthening  our- 
selves and  helping  the  British  resist  the 
great  aggressor.  He  has  sought  and 
obtained  congressional  approval  of  bis 
course. 


Our  Constitution  provides  that  Con- 
gress, elected  to  represent  the  people, 
should  have  the  war-making  power.  I 
know  that  people  say  that  declarations  of 
war  are  out  of  fashion.  Certainly  they 
are  out  of  fashion — if  Hitler  sets  the 
fashion.  But  in  September  1939  Eng- 
land declared  war.  Prance  declared  war. 
And  the  United  States  as  a  democracy 
should  go  to  war  only  if  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  so  dtjcide. 

Hitler  has  not  amended  our  Consti- 
tution. 

I  hate  Hitlerism.  So  do  most  of  us. 
We  feel  that  it  represents  the  utmost 
degradation  of  the  human  spirit.  By 
entering  the  war  now,  we  would  give 
more  active  expression  to  our  feelings, 
and  for  many  that  would  be  a  great 
emotional  relief. 

But  we  must  be  guided  by  calm  rea- 
son, not  emotion.  There  is  always  some 
risk  of  war,  no  matter  what  course  we 
take.  Uniting  behind  the  President's 
warning  to  the  Axis  that  we  will  resist 
acts  designed  to  facilitate  aggression 
against  us  necessarily  Involves  some  risk 
of  war.  '  But  that  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  plunging,  of  our  own  volition, 
into  a  general  foreign  war  that  is  being 
fought  in  Europe  and  Africa  and  Asia. 

To  enter  this  war  now.  half  prepared, 
would  not  be  common  sense.  It  would 
even  be  a  most  dubious  way  of  aiding 
Britain,  for  we  have  no  two-ocean  navy 
and  we  anight  well  have  to  fight  in  the 
Pacific.  We  would  b€  embarking  on  a 
desperate  life-or-death  venture  while 
millions  of  loyal  Americans,  who  believe 
In  defending  America,  are  convinced  that 
this  foreign  struggle  is  not  our  war — 
convinced  today  more  than  ever,  for 
Communist  Russia  would  be.  to  say  the 
least,  an  unnatural  ally. 

There  are  ether  millions  who  feel  it  is 
our  war,  and  who  demand  that  we  choose 
now,  either  to  enter  the  war  or  to  draw 
back  entirely  and  presumably  let  Eng- 
land faU. 

The  impulse  to  choose  is  a  compelling 
one.  but  in  resisting  it  lies  the  greatest 
hope  for  our  country  and  the  world.  We 
might  survive  as  a  free  people  even  If  we 
went  to  war.  We  might  survive  as  a  free 
people  even  if  Britain  fell.  But  the  best 
chance  for  the  survival  of  democracy  lies 
in  our  staying  out  of  war  and  at  the  same 
time  helping  in  the  resistance  to  Hitler. 
"Aid  to  England  short  of  war"  makes 
sense.  As  long  as  such  a  course  is  hu- 
manly possible,  it  is  the  wisest  course. 

It  is  a  difficult  course.  It  does  not  sat- 
isfy any  emotional  craving.  It  requires 
great  effort  without  stirring  battle  cries, 
great  patience  in  the  midst  of  tumult. 
But  think  of  it  as  what  it  is — our  own 
American  policy,  to  keep  the  light  of 
freedom  shining  somewhere  in  the 
world — and  we  can  see  that  in  our  ability 
to  steer  this  course  lies  the  last,  best  hope 
of  earth. 

All  Americans  can  and  will  unite  in 
the  determination  to  preserve  American 
liberty.  There  must  be  no  black-out  of 
peace  and  justice  and  tolerance  and  free- 
dom in  America.  There  must  be  no  faint 
hearts,  no  fooLsh  praise  of  any  foreign 
tyrant,  no  surrender  to  the  forces  of  in- 
human brutality  and  evil. 


The  Ideas  of  human  liberty,  of  family 
affection,  of  even-handed  justice,  have 
survived  through  the  centuries.  They 
will  continue  to  survive.  It  is  for  us  to 
make  them  flourish. 


Proposed  Trade  Agreements  With 
Argentina  and  Uruguay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  B.  COFFEE 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  24,  1941 


STATEMENT  OP  HON.  HARRY  B.  COFFEE. 
OP  NEBRASKA,  BEFORE  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE FOR  RECIPROCITY  INFORMATION, 
JUNE  23.  1941 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcord,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  me  before  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information,  which  had 
under  consideration  the  proposed  trade 
agreements  with  Uruguay  and  Argentina 
vitally  affecting  the  livestock  industry: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  want  to  protest  any  reduction  In  the 
tariff  or  excise  taxes  on  any  of  the  competi- 
tive agricultural  products  listed  for  consider- 
ation In  either  the  Argentine  or  Uruguay  trade 
agreenients.  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  pri- 
marily to  the  proposed  tariff  reduction  on 
canned  meats  under  paragraph  706. 

Agriculture  Is  the  biggest  bxisiness  in  the 
United  States  in  volume  and  in  number  of 
people  employed.  The  livestock  industry  is 
the  most  important  phase  of  agriculture.  In 
my  own  State  of  Nebraska  71  percent  of  the 
total  cash  farm  Income  Is  derived  from  live- 
stock or  livestock  products.  I  represent  one 
of  the  meet  important  cattle-producing  dis- 
tricts in  the  United  States  and  am  also  per- 
sonally engaged  in  the  cattle  business.  I 
know  something  about  the  problems  the  cat-  ^ 
tlemen  have  had  to  face  in  the  past  and  will 
have  to  face  in  the  future. 

The  present  6-cent  tariff  on  canned  beef  is 
not  too  high;  It  is  too  low.  This  6-cent  tariff 
is  not  enough  to  permit  the  domestic  growers 
to  compete  with  the  low-priced  product  from 
South  American  countries.  The  canned-beef 
market  in  the  United  States  is  now  practically 
monopolized  by  South  American  countries. 
Our  imports  of  canned  beef  during  the  last  5 
years  have  averaged  nearly  80,000,000  pounds 
a  year.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  200.000.000 
pounds  of  beef,  dressed-weight  basis,  which  in 
turn  is  the  equivalent  of  approximately 
400,000  steers,  weighing  1,000  pounds  each. 

Let  us  follow  some  of  these  400,000  steers 
from  Argentina  and  Uruguay  to  the  con- 
sumers in  the  United  States.  I  have  been 
In  Argentina  and  I  know  they  have  a  fine 
quality  of  cattle  comparable  to  our  own. 
They  sell  at  about  half  the  price  of  similar 
cattle  in  the  United  States.  The  1,000- 
poimd  steer  that  sells  for  10  cents  a  pound 
in  the  United  States  can  be  purchased  for 
5  cents  a  pound  in  Argentina.  The  packing- 
house workers  that  process  cattle  in  Argen- 
tina receive  about  16  cents  an  hour  as  com- 
pared with  the  wages  which  range  from  67 
cents  to  $1.25  an  hour  paid  in  the  packing 
industry  In  the  United  Sutes. 
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After  a  1.000-pound  Argentine  oteer  Is 
Slaughtered  and  dreesed,  the  carcase  wUl 
weigh  approximately  500  pounds.  When  It 
is  boned,  cooked,  and  canned,  the  meat  will 
weigh  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
dressed  weight  basis,  or  ajbout  200  pounds. 
In  other  words,  that  l.OOO-pound  steer  has 
now  been  concentrated  to|  a  weight  of  200 
pounds  in  the  can  as  it  1^  shipped  to  New 
York. 

The  ocean  freight  rate  pefore  the  present 
war  from  Argentina  and  |Uruguay  to  New 
York  City  was  only  35  cents  per  hundred- 
weight. Therefore,  this  l.OOO-pound  steer 
was  delivered  in  New  Yorl^  City  for  a  total 
freight  cost  of  only  70  cetats.  The  freight 
rate  on  canned  beef  from  Scottsblufl.  Nebr.. 
to  Omaha.  Nebr..  is  41  cept.«  per  hundred- 
weight. To  move  canned  beef  merely  across 
the  Slate  of  Nebraska  coists  more  freight 
than  from  Uruguay  or  Argentina  to  New 
York  City.  Of  course,  it  Is  recognized  that 
Nebraska  beef  must  not  only  be  shipped 
across  the  State  of  Nebraska  but  across  many 
States  to  reach  New  York  City  and  the  other 
consuming  centers  of  the  East. 

At  6  cents  a  pound  tariff ,|  this  l.OOO-pound 
Argentine  steer,  concentrated  Into  200  pounds 
of  canned  beef,  pays  only  $12  duty.  This  Is 
about  the  equivalent  of  1.2  cents  a  pound 
live  weight  or  2.4  cents  a  pound  dressed- 
weight  basis.  To  consider  lowering  this  tariff 
to  me  seems  preposterous. 

The  Federal  Oovemmentj  needs  the  tariff 
revenue  and  our  livestock  producers  need  the 
protection.  The  C  cents  a  iH3und  duty  brings 
in  more  than  $4,500,000  m  year  revenue  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Why  should  the 
tax  on  foreign  products  be  reduced  at  a  time 
when  taxes  on  aU  domestljc  producers  must 
of  necessity  be  greatly  increased  to  meet  our 
national-defense  expenditures?  Instead  of 
reducing  this  tax  on  cannbd  beef,  it  should 
be  Increased  because  as  we  increase  our  do- 
mestic taxes  to  meet  the  present  emergency, 
the  price  of  domestic  products  must  Increase 
In  order  to  carry  the  additional  tax  burden. 

Since  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
being  called  upon  to  pay  ijncreased  taxes  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  t^e  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, Isn't  it  logical  to  Increase  rather  than 
decrease  the  tax  on  the  products  of  these 
countries  we  are  endeavorlbg  to  protect?  Is 
It  logical  at  this  time  to  decrease  the  revenue 
to  the  Federal  Government  by  reducing  the 
tariff  on  these  agricultural  items  and  at  the 
same  time  reduce  the  taitpaying  ability  of 
the  American  producers? 

With  the  whole  world  otj  the  verge  of  war 
and  foreign  markets  so  uncertain,  now  is  no 
time  to  cpen  our  gates  to  foreign  dumping. 
These  tariffs  and  excise  tai:es  on  these  com- 
petitive agricultural  commodities  should  not 
be  reduced.  Quotas  should  be  established  to 
prevent  any  flood  of  competitive  foreign 
products  coming  In  and 
domestic  market. 

To  reduce  this  tariff  Is  to  encourage  in 
creased  imports  of  beef  at  a  time  when  cattle 
numbers  in  this  country  are  again  approach- 
ing the  peak.  On  the  1st  of  January  we 
had  71,000.000  head  of  cattle  in  the  United 
States.  The  highest  number  ever  recorded 
was  74,000,000  in  1934.  A  5-percent  increase 
in  cattle  production  will  result  In  the  greatest 
number  of  cattle  ever  enximerated  in  the 
United  States  and  will  place  the  Industry  In 
the  danger  zone  of  overproduction. 

All  meats  are  competitivk  Hog  production 
Is  being  encouraged  and  greatly  increased. 
Sheep  production  is  being  increased.  Unless 
the  American  livestock  producer  is  protected 
In  this  market  against  foreign  Imports,  he 
will  soon  be  forced  to  sell  his  products  again 
below  cost  of  production  t^cause  of  a  price- 
depressing  siirplus.  I 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  United 
States  Is  an  exporter  of  rheat  products  and 
between  1925  and  1930  was  exporting  a  billion 
pounds  of  pork  and  lard  |a  year.    Argentina 


demoralizing    our 


normally  exports  a  billion  pctinds  of  t>eef  a 
year.  Beef  and  pork  are  competitive.  Canned 
beef  competes  with  csnned  bam  Just  as 
much  as  It  competes  with  other  meat  prod- 
ucts. Last  year  hogs  were  selling  for  half  the 
parity  price  and  only  reached  parity  this  year 
due  to  Increased  shipments  to  the  British 
Isles.  Cattle  prices  have  been  below  parity 
from  1930  until  1930.  The  Industry  faced 
bankruptcy  until  8,000,000  head  of  cattle 
were  eliminated  through  the  Government 
purchase  program  following  the  drought  of 
1934. 

The  livestock  Industry  Is  the  backbone  of 
agrictilture  and  unless  It  can  be  protected 
and  encouraged  to  supply  the  American 
market  there  can  be  no  sound  expansion  of 
that  Industry. 

Cotton  and  wheat  farmers,  who  are  piling 
up  huge  surpluses  because  of  the  lack  of 
foreign  markets,  are  being  encouraged  to  go 
Into  livestock  production.  In  the  Corn  Belt 
we  have  millions  of  bushels  of  surplus  com 
that  must  eventually  be  converted  into  meat. 
The  Government  is  spending  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  controUlng  the  production  of  com 
and  in  maintaining  the  price  level  through 
loans.  Yet  here  Is  another  agency  of  the 
Government  that  Is  proposing  to  encourage 
Increased  importation  of  these  competitive 
agricultural  commodities  which  must  replace 
the  product  of  the  American  producer.  How 
can  you  restore  the  purchtislng  power  of 
agriculture  If  you  are  going  to  force  the 
American  producer  to  compete  with  cheap 
peon  labor?  Why  should  American  agricul- 
ture and  particularly  the  American  livestock 
producer  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  for- 
eign producers?  In  carrying  out  the  good- 
neighbor  policy.  I  would  suggest  that  we  first 
minister  to  the  needs  of  our  neighbors  at 
borne.  ''' 

To  make  further  concessions  on  agricul- 
tural commodities  In  the  proposed  Uruguay 
and  Argentine  trade  agreements  would  fur- 
ther accentuate  the  trend  of  Industrializing 
this  country  at  the  expense  of  agriculture. 
Importation  of  competitive  agricultural  com- 
modities must  be  cvirbed.  not  encouraged.  If 
we  are  to  provide  our  fanners  and  livestock 
producers  in  this  country  their  fair  share  of 
the  national  Income.  Eliminating  recent 
statistics  which  have  been  distorted  because 
of  the  war.  I  find  that  competitive  agricul- 
tural Imports  have  been  Increasing  and  our 
total  agricultural  exports  have  been 
decreasing. 

In  1939  our  Imports  of  competitive  agri- 
cultural products  amounted  to  $526,000,000 
as  compared  with  $476,000,000  In  1938  In 
1939  our  total  exports  of  agricultural  products 
amounted  to  only  $655,000,000  as  compared 
with  $827,000,000  In  1938,  a  decrease  of  $172,- 
000.000.  This  shows  that  our  competitive 
agrlcultiiral  Imports  amounted  to  more  than 
80  percent  of  our  totol  agrlcultiutd  export*. 

Twenty  years  ago  agricultural  exports  ac- 
counted for  approximately  50  percent  of  our 
total  exports.  That  percentage  has  been 
gradually  dropping  until  In  1939  agricultural 
products  accounted  for  only  21  percent  of 
our  total  exports.  In  1938  our  total  imports 
from  foreign  countries  amounted  to  $1,950.- 
000,000.  Agricultural  commodities  account- 
ed for  46.4  percent  of  this  total,  more  than 
half  of  which  were  competitive. 

The  livestock  Industry  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  concessions  made  In  the  Canadian  trade 
agreements  and  it  Is  likewise  asked  to  carry 
the  burden  of  the  concessions.  In  the  pro- 
posed Argentine  and  Umguay  agreements. 

Since  the  first  World  War  the  livestock 
Indiistry  has  had  more  years  of  losses  than 
of  profits.  It  is  entitled  to  more  considera- 
tion and  protection. 

The  1940  census  shows  the  total  value  of 
aU  farm  lands  and  buildings  In  the  United 
States  to  be  $1,000,000,000  less  than  It  was 
in  1910.  This  refiects  the  plight  of  agri- 
culture.   There  can  be  no  Justification  for 


asking  American  ai^iculture  to  make  ^ny 
ftirther  sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  foreign 
producers.  Hemispheric  solidarity  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  engendering  discord  among 
our  own  producers. 


St.  Lawrence  Waterway  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  KINKXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  24.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  LOUISVILLE  (KT.) 
COURIER-JOURNAL 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
always  interesting  to  note  what  happens 
when  newspapermen  adopt  different 
viewpoints.  Some  time  ago  one  of  our 
eastern  writers,  representing  a  geo- 
graphical section  which  believes  that  it 
exists  entirely  for  itself,  commented  at 
some  length  about  the  disadvantages  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project.  I  find 
a  very  able  reply  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal.  Louisville.  Ky., 
for  June  19.  1941.    It  reads  as  follows: 

[From  the  LoulsvUIe  (Ky.)  Courier -Journal 
of  June  19.  1941] 

TOXn.  TZASS  IS  NOT  FAI  IM  THX  rXTTVMM 

If  our  neighbor.  Frank  R  Kent,  has  briefed 
the  case  against  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
competently,  no  reason  exists  for  longer  sus- 
pension of  Judgment  on  the  enterprise.  The 
sooner  work  begins  the  sooner  will  the  short- 
age of  electric  power  In  the  Buffalo  indus- 
trial district  be  relieved.  And  the  sooner  will 
we  be  prepared  for  whatever  the  future  holds. 

History  tells  us  how  the  canal  interests 
foug  t  railroad  extension.  We  know  how 
railroads  fight  truck  lines  and  Internal  water- 
way Improvement,  how  utility  and  coal  In- 
terests fight  waterpower  developnwnt. 

We  might  have  expected  a  disinterested 
columnist  to  present  the  opposition  fairly; 
but  Mr.  Kent's  thesis,  emphasizing  the  Im- 
perative importance  of  the  time  element  in 
defense  preparations,  skips  the  most  salient 
point,  which  is  the  possibility  of  producing 
power  at  the  St.  Lawrence  Rapids  by  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1943,  a  little  more  than  3  years 
hence.  It  is  this  which  may  have  enlisted  the 
support  of  William  Knudsen  and  Sydney 
Hillman.  O.  P.  M.  heads,  in  charge  of  speed- 
ing ijfense  production. 

Mr.  Kent  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  the 
seaway  will  not,  perhaps,  be  completed  In- 
side 4  years.  But  even  that  span  of  time 
happens  also  to  be  the  minimum  period  nec- 
essary to  buUd  a  two-ocean  navy,  so  why 
doesn't  Mr.  Kent  argue  against  a  two-ocean 
navy,  too? 

He  does  not  do  so  because  he  knows  th.>t 
any  such  argument  would  be  absurd  and  un- 
popular with  a  i>eople  who  realize  they  must 
have  the  mightiest  Navy  on  earth,  but  be 
ought  to  be  consistent.  He  ought,  at  least. 
to  face  the  fact  that  Great  Lakes  shipyards, 
impractical  untU  they  get  an  adequate  outlet 
to  deep  water,  would  Immensely  Increase 
American  ocean  tonnage  at  a  moment  when 
ocean  tonnage  Is  aU -Important. 

There  will  be  no  slowing  down  of  defense 
Industries,  as  he  Infers,  to  furnish  labor  for 
the  canal  and  dams.    Knudsen  and  Hillman. 
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the  President,  and  Secretaries  Knox  and  Stlm- 
•on  are  Just  a«  feverl&hly  eager  to  promote 
preparations  as  iir.  Kent  professes  to  be  But 
ttoey  are  responsible  and  must  look  ahead, 
whether  their  critics  choose  to  look  ahead 
or  not.  The  expansion  of  our  shipbuilding 
facilities,  the  development  of  2,200.000  horse- 
power of  electric  energy  In  the  northeastern 
Industrial  section  are  Important  for  the  war's 
aftermath  as  well  as  the  Immediate  future. 

Our  competitors  In  the  impending  eco- 
noxst*  stniggle  are  developing  all  their  re- 
sources to  cheapen  production  and  transpor- 
tation for  world  commerce.  We  need  all  the 
waterpower  we  can  develop,  and  we  also  need 
to  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  Americas  won- 
derful mldcontment  granary  is  Incomparably 
rich  as  an  agrlcviltural  area  and  also  Incom- 
parably remote  from  ocean -borne  transpor- 
Ution.  We  wonder  If  Mr  Kent  has  thought 
about  this.  We  wonder,  too.  IX  he  knows  that 
no  other  nation  on  earth  would  have  neglected 
the  St  lAwrence  seaway  for  this  long,  simply 
because  of  Its  colossal  economic  ImiKirtance. 

Aside  from  economic  factors  we  don  t  know 
at  what  near  or  distant  future  date  we  shall 
have  to  take  measures  of  total  defense  against 
the  most  vlcloxia  sort  of  aerial  warfare.  How 
could  we  better  protect  ourselves  from  the 
destruction  of  all  our  docks  and  shipyards 
than  to  provide  reserve  facilities  1.000  miles 
inland,  where  providence  has  made  us  vi  se- 
CTire? 

Mr  Kent's  sole  argument  seems  to  Qlnge 
on  his  personal  reluctance  to  looking  ahead 
a  brief  4  years;  he  seems  to  forget  utterly 
that  this  unpredicuble  war  may  last  that 
long,  or  longer.  Surely,  the  bottlenecks  we 
have  encountered  since  defense  preparations 
began  and  which  we  have  not  yet  eliminated. 
have  taught  America  the  dangerous  folly  of 
shortsighted  policies. 


Heasc  Joint  Resolotion  193  Will  Increase 
Unempioymcnt — W.  P.  A.  Appropria- 
tioB  Inadequate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  PIHENGER 

or  uurmsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 


Tuesday.  June  24.  1941 


Mr.  PTTTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  considered 
and  passed  House  Joint  Resolution  193. 
vhich  is  a  resolution  making  appropria- 
tions for  work  relief  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1942.  I  pointed  out  that 
the  appropriations  for  this  purpose  as  set 
forth  In  this  bill  were  entirely  inadequate. 
The  House  should  have  adopted  the 
Casey  amendment,  which  had  for  its  pur- 
pose an  increase  in  the  money  appropri- 
ated for  W,  P.  A.  projects. 

My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  an 
Item  In  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  newspapers 
which  reads  as  follows: 

A  cut  in  the  Duluth  district  W.  P.  A.  quota 
to  5,  890  by  July  «  was  ordered  yesterday  In 
St.  Paul  following  announcement  la  Wash- 
ington the  previous  day  of  a  general  cut 
tbrougTiout  the  country. 

The  July  quota  for  Minnesota  Is  35,500. 
compared  with  37.193  on  June  11.  The  re- 
duction necessitates  stopping  of  full  projects 
in  some  parts  of  the  State  and  entire  opera- 
tions in  some  counties.  8.  L.  Stolte.  State 
•dmlni.strator,  was  quoted  as  saying  by  the 
Associated  Press. 


A.  T.  Ollbertson.  district  manager  for  Du- 
luth, was  in  St.  Paul  yjsterday  attending  a 
session  of  W.  P.  A.  ofHclals  and  is  expected 
back  today. 

This  Is  a  drastic  cut  and  means  that  a 
great  many  people  now  working  on 
W.  P.  A.  projects  in  Minnesota,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  territory  I  represent,  will 
be  forced  back  on  relief  rolls. 

Apparently  the  same  situation  prevails 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  because  in  an 
item  in  yesterday's  Times-Herald,  I  note 
that  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  here 
will  be  reqviired  to  discharge  about  4.000 
W.  P.  A.  workers  on  July  1.  This  news- 
paper item  reads  as  follows: 

DISTUCT  SEEKS  $300,000  TO  AIO  W.  P.  A.  JOBLESS 

The  District  Commissioners  late  yesterday 
asked  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  "what  to 
do"  about  the  4,000  W  P.  A.  workers  who, 
on  July  1,  will  be  dropjDcd  from  the  rolls. 

Commissioner  John  Russell  Young  said 
he  had  asked  Acting  Welfare  Director  Conrad 
Van  Hynlng  for  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
District  might  aid  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  who 
will  be  thrown  out  of  Jobs  when  the  Federal 
edict  t)ecomes  effective. 

"There  will  be  several  thousand  Jobless  on 
our  hands  who  face  starvation."  said  Young, 
"and  we  must  do  something  to  see  that  they 
don't  go  hungry." 

He  estimated  that  between  $300,000  and 
♦400,000  would  be  necessary  annually  to  take 
care  of  those  dropped  because  of  the  Federal 
demand  for  a  50-percent  cut  In  local  W.  P.  A. 
personnel. 

At  the  Instigation  of  Senator  Overton 
(Democrat),  of  Louisiana,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  subcommittee-  on  District  Appropria- 
tions, Young  said  he  had  asked  all  local  agen- 
cies affected  by  the  Federal  W.  P.  A.  cut  to 
flle  reports  as  to  the  effect  on  both  services 
and  personnel. 

"I  have  asked  Acting  Welfare  Director  Van 
Hynlng  to  give  us  an  Idea  as  to  what  might 
be  necessary  to  care  for  these  persons  who 
will  lose  their  Jobs."  said  Young. 

Senator  Overton.  Commissioner  Young 
said,  has  asked  for  a  complete  analysis  of 
the  local  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  this  situation  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  because  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  in- 
crease the  W.  P.  A.  appropriations.  The 
House  bill  was  a  drastic  one,  and  I  think 
a  very  serious  mistake  was  made  when 
the  House  leaders  took  the  attitude  that 
the  relief  program  should  not  be  con- 
tinued. This  Government  is  spending 
plenty  of  money  in  aid  to  countries  across 
the  water.  That  is  proper.  But  we  have 
a  duty  and  an  obligation  to  our  own 
citizens,  and  this  should  not  be  over- 
locked  at  this  time. 


Abuse  of  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  FITZPATRICK 

or  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  June  24.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE   MOUNT   VERNON 
(N.   Y  )    INDEPENDENT 


Mr.  FITZPATRICK.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record,  I  include  a  copy  of  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Mount  Vernon 
Independent,  Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y..  on 
Friday.  June  20,  1941,  entitled  "Abuse  of 
Democracy." 

[From   the   Mount   Vernon   Independent   of 
June  20.  1941 1 

ABUSE  OF  DEMOCRACY 

Much  to  our  regret  we  learned  that  recently 
the  President  of  our  counuy,  at  the  men- 
tion of  his  name,  at  a  rally  of  the  America 
First  Committee.  In  White  Plains,  was 
booed. 

With  reports  such  as  these  being  circulated 
throughout  the  county  and  country,  we  won- 
der just  how  far  democracy  should  go  In 
order  to  protect  the  welfare  of  our  country. 
Either  those  who  participated  In  booing  our 
President  were  Ignorant  of  the  responsibili- 
ties and  trust  placed  In  the  high  office  of  the 
Presidency,  or  they  were  deliberately  abusing 
the  rights  given  them  under  our  system  of 
government.  These  are  critical  times.  Our 
country  Is  being  attacked  from  without  by 
millions  of  people  who  believe  In  other  forms 
of  governments  than  our  own.  The  high  of- 
fice of  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  is 
being  smeared  by  outside  propagandists,  and 
every  time  these  attacks  are  made  they  are 
attacks  upon  every  American  citizen. 

It  Is  therefore  doubly  Important  that  we 
prevent  any  further  smears  upon  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  by  people  from 
within  our  country.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
was  elected  President  of  the  United  States  for 
a  third  term  by  the  majority  of  the  people. 
Our  system  of  government  demands  that  the 
minority  abide  by  the  will  of  the  majority. 
It  further  demands  that  the  President  be 
the  leader  of  all  these  citizens  of  the  country, 
and  that  the  seat  of  the  high  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be  respected  by  all 
citizens,  regardless  of  party  affiliations.  We 
hope  that  we  do  not  see  a  repetition  of  what 
occurred  In  White  Plains  again,  but  If  It 
does,  we  trust  that,  in  the  Interests  of  our 
country,  proper  steps  be  taken  to  stop  such 
demonstrations.  Within  the  comprehension 
and  extension  of  the  word  "democracy" 
should  nut  be  read  the  meaning  that  a  citizen 
has  a  license  to  boo  its  President. 


A  Former  Member  Favors  the  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  June  24,  1941 


STATEMENT   OP  W.   W.   CHALMERS 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  therein  a 
statement  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Chalmers,  of 
Ohio,  on  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
waterway  and  power  project.  Mr.  Chal- 
mers served  in  this  House  for  many  years 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee  for  8  years  and  in- 
troduced the  first  bill  on  this  seaway 
December  5,  1931. 

Mr.  Chalmers  has  been  a  deep  student 
of  this  interior  development,  and  his 
statements  are  very  important  at  this 
time,  when  there  is  so  much  confusion 


and  misrepresentation 
remarks  follow: 


-egardlng  it.    His 
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the    most  efDcient 
the  world  today.    I 


The  Great  Lakes  are 
transportation  system  in 
stood  in  the  Toledo  harb^  recently  and  saw 
the  Hocking  Valley  derri<k  load  into  one  of 
the  lake  freighters  4  carlcUds  of  coal  every  3 
minutes,  or  every  24  hour,  more  than  100.000 
tons  of  coal  were  transfeTed  from  the  rails 
and  put  Into  Uike  freighters.  In  1927  when 
making  a  round-the-worl<l  trip  we  were  held 
up  at  Singapore  5  days  >o  that  they  could 
load  12  tons  of  cargo  on  <rur  ship.  The  Pr^'jj- 
dent  GaTfield.  This  freight  was  carried  on 
board  by  Singapore  Tamils.  With  all  our 
handicaps  we  have  been  liandllng  freight  on 
the  Great  Lakes  for  the  p^st  SO  years,  loading 
over  125,000.000  tons  a  year  for  a  little  less 
than  1  null  a  ton  mile.  Imagine  a  p^le  of 
coal  of  10  tons  oa  the  asphalt  pavement 
between  the  Capitol  Btulding  and  the  Con- 
gressional Library.  Whai  would  It  cost  to 
have  that  coal  loaded  and  hatiled  dcwn  Perm- 
sTlvania  Avenue  a  mile  t<i  the  Waive  House? 
We  have  been  domg  tha:  job  on  the  Great 
Lakes  for  more  than  a  half  century  for  a 
httie  less  than  1  cent.  G.ve  us  the  Amencan 
seaway  and  see  what  It  will  do  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country. 

That  great  Midwestern  continent  lying  be- 
tween the  Allegheny  ant  I  Rocky  Mountains 
ts  the  most  productive  r»glon  of  the  world, 
a  modem  Garden  of  Eden.  When  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  project  is  completed  and 
the  34  miles  of  rapids  i4  this  r.ver  are  ca- 
nalized and  a  27 -foot  Ichannel  is  opened 
frtHn  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
the  American  Merchant  Ujajrine  will  help  this 
great  continent  to  take  its  place  as  a  world 
leader. 

That  Is  why  I  favor  the  bill.  I  favor  It  be- 
cause I  want  to  save  It  for"  futtire  generations. 


of  this  country  de- 
af the  freight  load 
be  handled  by  the 


I  want  to  see  the  waters 
veloped  so  that  one-half 
of  the  United  States  will 
rivers  and  hartwrs  and  Inland  and  coastal 
waters  of  the  cotintry.  If  you  save  13  mills 
per  ton-mile  on  the  freght  load,  ycii  will 
save  approximately  six  and  one-half  billions 
of  dollars  annually  to  tbci  shippers  and  con- 
sumers of  this  country. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  region  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Great  Lakes  isj  the  cream  )tig  and 
breadbasket  of  the  world.  That  country  Is 
mo6t  prosperous  that  makes  the  sea  the  first 
unit  of  Its  transportatlbn  scheme.  Dent 
blame  us  for  a  longing  fojr  an  ocean  port.  It 
has  been  the  desire  of  men  and  nations  since 
the  dawn  of  cirilization  to  have  an  outlet  to 
the  sea. 

The  most  extravagant 
can  do  at  this  time  is  t<|>  neglect  Its  water- 
ways. The  Eucc^ssftil  peoples  of  the  earth 
have  been  masters  of  thp  deep.  During  all 
time  the  prosperotis  najticns  of  the  vorid 
have  been  these  who  have  made  the  ocean 
their  first  transportation  taut.  If  we  cotild 
only  clear  away  the  bafriers  made  by  the 
rapids  of  the  St.  lawrenfte  and  let  our  ships 
into  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley territMT  they  would  pick  up  more  busi- 
ness than  they  could  ha:3dle. 

Following  the  recom|mendation  cf  the 
American  and  Canadian  engineers,  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commi^ion  has  divided  the 
182  miles  from  Montreal  to  Lake  Ontario 
into  5  divisions.  The  first  division  is  from 
Montreal  to  Lake  St.  Louis.  25  miles.  13  miles 
of  canal  and  12  miles  of  river,  with  an  ele- 
vation of  45  feet.    In  tha  canal  section  they 


thing  this  country 


make  use  of  2  locks  and 
second   division  is  from 


a  guard  lock.    The 
Lake   St.   Louis  to 


Lake  St.  Francis.  16  miles,  with  an  elevation 
erf  83  feet.  13',  miles  of  canal  and  2ij  miles 
of  river  In  this  section  they  place  2  locks 
and  1  guard  lock.  Tlie  third  section  is 
from  Lake  St  Francis  t^  St.  Regis  Istend,  a 
itM*n^  of  28  miles,  all 
change  in  elevation  of 


open  sailing,  with  a 
feet.     The  fourth 


division  is  from  St   Regis  Island  to  Chimney 
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Point,  a  distance  of  48  nilles.  74  miles  at 
canal  aixl  40';  miles  ol  river.  The  elevation 
Is  »2  feet,  and  they  use  8  locks  m  the  canaL 
The  fifth  section  is  from  Chimney  Point  to 
Lake  Ontario,  with  wide  nver  sailing  tha 
whole  distance  of  65  miles,  with  a  change  of 
elevation  of  only  1  foot  The  power  works  are 
recommended  to  be  placed  in  the  fourth  sec- 
tion, on  the  international  boundary  line,  and 
provide  for  the  development  of  2J200.000 
horsepower  of  hydroelectric  current. 

The  St.  Lawrence  canal  will  cost  $275.0C'0.- 
000  tat  a  27-fcct  channel,  with  Uie  permanent 
wwks  btiilt  BO  that  it  can  be  later  deepened 
tc  35  feet.  These  costs  were  figTired  between 
July  1,  1920.  and  July  1.  1921.  when  materials 
and  labor  were  20  percent  higher  than  now. 
The  added  value  to  the  grain  crop  will  mere 
than  equal  the  entire  cost  of  ccnstnKtion 
each  year  after  its  completion.  The  price  of 
a  commodity  is  fixed  where  the  surplus  of 
that  article  comes  in  competition  with  simi- 
lar commodities  from  other  pans  of  the  wcxid. 
Hence  the  price  cf  grain  is  made  in  Liverpool. 
V^Tienever  you  can  cut  the  cost  of  sending  a 
bushel  of  wheat  from  Kansas  to  Liverpool, 
cr  a  bushel  cf  com  from  niincls.  you  add 
that  saving  to  the  wealth  cf  the  farmers  of 
those  States.  This  does  not  apply  to  the 
surplus  only,  but  the  price  cf  the  whole  crop 
is  fixed  by  the  price  of  the  part  of  It  that  is 
thrown  upon  the  market. 

Canada  rebuilt  the  Welland  Canal.  It  is 
now  completed  When  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
completed,  as  reccmmended  by  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Ccmmissicn.  the  Great  Lakes  will 
be  turned  mto  a  Baltic  cr  Mediterranean  Sea. 
With  a  27-foot  channel  from  tidewater  to  the 
Great  L&kes.  BuUalc.  Cleveland.  Toledo.  De- 
troit. Duluth.  Superior.  Milwaukee,  and  Chi- 
cago will  have  the  same  freight  rates  from 
Liverpool  and  other  foreign  ports  as  those 
in  force  from  the  same  ports  to  New  York 
City.  Do  you  realize  what  that  would  do  to 
business?  Do  the  farmers  and  manufacturers 
realize  what  it  would  do  to  them  to  have  the^ 
cost  of  the  railroad  haul  eliminated  from 
Chicago,  Milwaukee.  Duluth.  Detroit.  Toledo. 
Cleveland,  and  Buffalo  to  New  Toi*  City? 
It  costs  22*5  cents  to  ship  a  bushel  cd  wheat 
frcm  Chicago  to  New  Tcrk  by  rail.  Save  It 
and  give  It  to  the  farmers.  It  costs  $40.65  to 
ship  an  automobile  weighing  3.000  potmds 
frcm  Toledo  cr  Detroit  to  New  York.  Save  it 
'  and  divide  It  among  those  who  make  the 
I  automobiles.  It  affects  eqtially  all  the  terrl- 
t  tory  between  the  Alleghenles  and  the  Rockies. 
I  When  this  seaway  is  completed,  the  freight 
rates  will  be  revised  radically  downward 

You  ask  me  what  proof  I  can  submit  to 
suhetantiate  the  above  surprising  statement? 
It  is  160  miles  farther  from  Liverpool  to 
Cleveland  by  the  St  Lawrence  River  than  It 
is  from  Liverpool  to  New  York.  It  is  275  milca 
farther  to  Toledo.  325  mUes  farther  to  Detroit. 
860  miles  farther  to  Chicago,  and  950  miles 
farther  to  Sujxnor  and  Duluth.  What  differ- 
ence does  even  1,000  mdes  make  on  a  aeavay? 
All  the  Atlantic  seaports  new.  although  some 
at  them  are  1.000  miles  apart,  have  the  same 
Liverpool  rate.  Let  me  quote  from  the  report 
of  the  International  Joint  Cammlssian: 

-The  Commission  is  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  statement  that  where  there  is  a  produc- 
I  tive  intenor.  ships  will  proceed  as  far  inland 
as  physically  practicable,  and  that  the  farther 
inland  they  can  penetrate  the  greater  will  be 
the  resulting  eooncmy  and  the  more  exten- 
I  slve  the  area  benefited."  NotaWe  examples 
at  rivers  on  which  considerable  tralBc  has 
been  developed  by  oceangoing  ships  are  the 
Amazon,  the  Yangtae  Kiang.  the  Rhine,  the 
Danube,  the  CotumWa.  the  Willamette,  the 
Delaware,  the  lower  Misrlaslppl.  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Itsrif.  It  appears  in  evidence  that 
the  same  rate  of  freight  was  paid  from  New 
York  to  Bombay  as  from  New  York  to  Cal- 
cutta, althotigh  the  latter  pert  was  2 JOO  mllea 
farther  and  involved  80  miles  of  a  tortucus 
.  rtrer  '•HyT^n^i  much  more  difficult  than  ihe 
i   St.  Lawrence.    It  may  be  noted  that  ocean 


shipping  has  to  an  increasing  cstent  mad* 
Montreal  tta  destlnaticm.  although  raUroada 
extend  down  both  banks  from  Montraal  to 
Quebec. 

Two  thotis&nd  miles  farther  and  a  tortuous 
».|*«Tin*i  of  90  miles  make  no  difference  in  the 
rates.  The  total  restricted  chaniiel  of  our 
seaway,  including  both  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Welland  CanaL  is  only  50  miles.  The 
equal  rates  from  the  lake  poru  are  not 
Tiaionary  but  are  a  coroUary  of  the  present 
practice. 

Porty-aeven  percent  at  all  the  tonnage 
shipped  over  sea  originates  in  the  toritory 
west  of  Pituburgh.  east  at  DecTcr.  and  north 
of  the  Arkansas  and  Ttnntasff  Bivcrs.  KInety 
percent  ol  all  produce  shipped  abroad  Is 
gi-own  in  this  territory.  The  value  added  to 
I   the  grain  of  this  region  each  year  would  more 

than  pay  for  the  cost  of  this  project. 
'  Now  I  come  to  the  part  of  this  project  that 
i  th;  Bast  Is  vitally  interested  in.  I  rttir  to 
I  the  hydroelectric  posslbiht<es.  The  valtie  of 
the  hydroelectric  energy  derived  frcm  the 
power  works  will  add  to  the  budncas  at  the 
Bast  more  than  10  times  the  possible  loas 
from  navigation.  You  are  interested  in  this 
project  by  the  posBibilitics  from  its  hydroelec- 
tric development  The  St.  Lawrence  drains 
one-fourth  of  the  American  Continent  north 
of  the  Mexican  border,  and  in  Its  course  falls 
224  feet  and  is  car:  able  of  delivering  mere 
than  5.500.000  oontlr.tious  horsepower.  Tills 
Is  equal  tc  the  energy  created  by  the  bomlng 
of  60.000.000  tons  of  coal  In  the  most  modem 
steam  plant.  I  call  ycur  attention  to  Profea- 
elonal  Paper  No.  123.  issued  by  the  Interior 
Department.  W.  B  Murray,  chief  engineer, 
recommending  a  superpower  circuit,  includ- 
ing Boston.  New  York.  Baltlmcnv,  Washing- 
ton, and  adjacent  territory. 

Senator  Leonard  W.  H.  Glbbs.  who  waa 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Commission, 
opposed  to  the  St.  Lawrence  ship  cazial.  said 
5.400000  potential  hanepowtr  at  electric 
energy  available  on  the  St.  Lawreoee  at  tas 
a  horsepower,  and  you  may  be  sure  it  will 
never  be  sold  so  low.  amoants  to  an  annttal 
income  of  1135.000  000 

I  recommend  that  when  this  project  la 
built  that  the  sills  of  the  seven  locks  be  ptit 
down  to  a  depth  of  85  feet  so  that  when  th« 
time  comes,  as  It  will,  for  a  deeper  channel. 
It  wiU  not  be  neces»ry  to  tear  apart  the 
permanent  works  and  rebuild  the  locks,  but 
simply  do  a  Uttle  dredging  at  small  cost. 
When  my  bill  was  up  for  consideration  the 
cf&ce  of  the  Chief  of  Bnginccrs  figured  this 
for  me.  and  the  cost  would  be  only  MAWjOOO. 
and  is  covered  by  the  «Z7Si)00.000  at  that 
time. 

I  secured  the  adoption  of  my  wn  the  f  omth 
reach  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Ogdensburg. 
(See  Public.  No  S2J.  71st  Cong..  H.  R.  11781. 
p.    15  ) 

It  is  an  International  crime  that  thla 
energy  has  not  been  used  for  the  aenrice  dt 
man  in  the  past.  It  has  been  folag  to  wast* 
since  the  early  mcKHing  at  ereatloa.  and  will 
not  stop  until  darkxiess  closes  the  last  day  of 
eternity. 

The  St.  Lawrence  waterway  will  make  mil- 
lions each  year  from  coastwise  navigation. 
It  will  make  tens  cf  millions  from  Its  hydro- 
electric works  It  viU  light  homes,  stores, 
street*,  factories,  and  dties.  It  wffl  do  the 
work,  run  the  streetcars  and  railroads  at  Icaa 
than  half  the  cost  <rf  today.  We  are  )urt  m 
the  morning  of  the  electric  day.  The  graatert 
progress  of  scimoe  and  inventkms  in  this 
age  will  be  made  In  the  electrte  field. 

The  United  States  U  not  as  It  was  150 
years  ago— a  narrow  strip  o*  coast  lying  be- 
tween the  Allegheny  Mfwmtatns  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  Beyond  ttaoat  monntalns  to- 
day is  a  vast  domain  wboae  pujpls  are  inter- 
ested in  this  seaway.  Its  sucocas  goes  much 
beyoxid  merely  pacing  interest.  It  means 
their  life  or  death  commercially 

This  project  is  more  than  a  mere  business 
fffoposltlon.  Its  potential  prasibiimes  ara 
limitless.    It     o(s>  tains     romance,     comedy. 
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tragedy.  life,  and  death,  not  only  to  this 
generation  but  to  counties*  generations  yet 
unborn.  Let  ua  be  pioneers  and  promoters 
of  thU,  the  greatest  and  moat  beneficent 
•nterprlM  ctf  the  age. 

Over  beyond  the  Berkshire  Hills  and  tha 
Adirondack*,  between  Buffalo  and  the 
Rockies,  there  are  forty-two  and  one-half 
mtllions  of  people  who  are  being  commer- 
cial'y  smothered  by  a  lack  of  transportation 
facilities.  They  are  gasping  for  breath  under 
the  weight  of  high  freight  rates.  The  grain 
la  rotting  In  the  fields.  Their  automobUea 
are  reaching  the  world  markets  a  year  out  of 
date  They  will  be  bled  white  by  high 
freight  rates  unless  relief  comes — and  the 
only  relief  is  in  the  development  of  the  na- 
tional seaway — obstructed  by  only  34  miles  of 
rapids — provided  by  God  at  the  creation. 
Those  rapids  are  watched  over  and  g\iarded 
by  New  York  as  Leonldas  guarded  the  Pasfi 
of  Thermopylae.  You  would  Imagine  by  this 
opposition  that  If  this  seaway  goes  through 
grass  would  grow  In  Broadway  and  cows 
would  be  herded  In  Fifth  Avenue  and  the 
sheep  and  the  lambs  would  go  unmolested. 
even  In  Wall  Street. 

I  am  appealing  to  the  Members  of  Congress, 
where  right  and  justice  have  always  been 
given  first  consideration.  No:  the  West  will 
find  Its  way  to  the  sea.  The  34  miles  shall  not 
stop  them,  even  though  guarded  by  selfish- 
ness and  avarice  and  those  who  would  exact 
a  toll  as  our  commerce  passes  through. 

It  Is  right,  and.  If  so,  you  cannot  kill  It  off 
by  fighting  It.  You  will  remember  that  a 
certain  doctor  of  the  law  gave  the  Sadducees 
•ome  pretty  sound  advice  many  years  ago  In 
the  following  words: 

"And  now  I  say  unto  you.  refrain  from 
these  men  and  let  them  alone,  for  If  this 
counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men.  It  will  come 
to  naught;  but  If  It  be  of  God.  ye  cannot 
overthrow  It.  lest  haply  ye  be  found  to  fight 
against  Ood." 


Society  Opposed  to  Fascism  and 
Naii-ism 


STATEMENT    BY    THE    MAZZINI    SOCIETY 
OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  THOMAS  P.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  use  the 
following  statement,  reafllrming  the  in- 
tense devotion  of  Italian  citizens  to  our 
democratic  system  and  giving  voice  to 
their  hatred  for  facsim  and  all  that  It 
Implies. 

A  copy  of  this  splendid  declaration  was 
supplied  me  by  Mr.  Amerigo  Bozzani, 
whose  high  patriotism  and  deep  love  of 
his  adopted  country  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  his  fellow  countrymen  in  this 
trying  period  in  our  national  history. 

The  Southern  California  Branch  of  the 
Manlni  Society,  at  a  meeting  held  June  8, 
1941,  placed  Itself  on  record  once  more  as 
denouncing  Fascist  Italy's  entrance  into  the 


war  on  the  side  of  Germany  and  against  Brit- 
ain a  year  ago  today,  and  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  President.  F.  D.  Roosevelt,  reafllrming  that 
conviction  and  faith  In  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  democracy. 

The  Mazzlnl  Society,  which  Is  composed  of 
American  citizens  of  Italian  origin  and  of 
Italians  residing  In  this  country,  condemned 
such  war  against  Britain,  who  during  the 
fight  for  Italian  national  Independence  has 
been  sympathetic  to  our  struggle  and  highly 
honored  Garibaldi  and  Mazzlnl,  who  found 
In  England  free  hospitality.  The  events  of 
the  past  year,  the  society  declared,  have 
brought  added  humiliation  to  the  Italian  peo- 
ple; the  fasclstlc  dictatorship  Imposed  by 
force  20  years  ago  has  utterly  destroyed  the 
current  of  sympathies  for  Italy  In  all  for- 
eign lands  where  free  democratic  Institutions 
prosper,  and  after  continued  military  re- 
verses Mussolini  has  turned  Italy  over  to  its 
traditional  enemy  and  reduced  the  nation  to 
a  German  colony,  completely  subjected  to 
Hitler. 

DICTATOBS  DENOUNCED 

Thus  the  Italian  Dictator  has  destroyed 
the  noble  work  of  Maazlnl.  Garibaldi,  and 
Cavour  and  nullified  the  Ideals  of  our  Italian 
generations  who  through  unending  sacrifices 
devoted  themselves  to  the  liberation  of  Italy 
from  the  German  yoke. 

The  society  repeated  Its  firm  conviction, 
based  on  first-hand  knowledge,  that  fascism 
does  not  represent  the  spirit  of  the  Italian 
people;  It  reaffirmed  Its  unalterable  opposi- 
tion to  fascism  and  nazl-lsm;  It  denounced 
the  Italian  press  and  radio  In  this  country  as 
agents  of  totalitarian  propaganda,  and  It  re- 
newed its  allegiance  to  the  principle  of 
democracy  and  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States 

The  Mazzini  Societt, 
Southern  California  Branch, 
By  Amerigo  Bozzani. 
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EDITORIAL     FROM      THE     HOME     NEWS. 
BRONX  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
unanimous  consent  granted  me  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  including 
an  editorial  which  appeared  June  17.  in 
the  Home  News,  a  newspaper  published 
in  Bronx  Coimty,  New  York  City. 

To  my  mind  the  Importance  of  this 
eoitorJal  is  not  the  fact  that  it  expresses 
the  policy  of  this  newspaper,  but,  rather, 
because  it  is  In  reality  a  reflection  of  the 
opinion  of  the  community  which  it  serves 
and  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(From  the  Home  News.  Bronx  County,  New 
York  City,  of  June  17,  1941 ) 

oxTsmi  or  the  cehman  consuls 

Since  It  Is  Implicit  In  the  Nazi  dogma  that 
every  agent  abroad  must  lend  himself  un- 
questlonlngly  to  Hltlerlan  schemes  and  am- 


bitions, regardless  of  what  international 
amenities  are  violated  thereby,  the  United 
States  will  have  less  reason  to  worry  about 
propaganda  and  espionage  and  worse  now 
that  the  whole  German  consular  corps  and 
associated  servants  of  the  Reich  are  under 
orders  to  depart. 

President  Roosevelt's  decision  to  expel  the 
consuls  and  their  German  employees  and  to 
close  up  their  24  ofllcea,  as  well  as  the  Ger- 
'  man  Library  of  Information  In  New  York  and 
similar  agencies,  brings  the  United  States 
almost  to  a  complete  rupture  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Berlin.  The  break  Is  not  en- 
tire, however,  for  the  German  embassy  itself, 
at  Washington,  Is  not  affected.  Though 
minus  an  Ambassador,  Just  as  the  American 
Embassy  In  Berlin  long  has  been  conducted 
not  by  an  Ambassador  but  by  an  envoy  of 
lower  rank,  the  Reich  Embassy  remains  the 
last  direct  link  In  our  territory  between  our 
Government  and  the  Wilhelmstrasse. 

There  Is  no  use  shuddering  about  the  Im- 
plications of  this  latest  stroke,  which  came 
close  In  the  wake  of  the  freezing  of  German 
and  Italian  credits,  and  which  is  due  to  be 
followed  by  a  strong  protest  over  the  U-boat 
sinking  of  the  Rabin  Moor — a  protest  that 
undoubtedly  will  be  emphatic,  despite  yester- 
day's good  news  of  the  rescue  of  the  missing 
35  passengers  and  crew. 

America's  course  of  all-out  aid  to  Britain 
and  all-out  defense  being  what  It  is.  and  Nazi 
Intrigue  being  what  it  Is.  there  Is  Instead 
plenty  of  reason  for  satisfaction  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  these  untrustworthy  guests  By 
July  10  they  must  be  gone — and  with  them 
they  will  carry  the  knowledge  that  the  United 
States  is  determined  to  take  every  measure 
to  insure  freedom  from  such  subversion  and 
disunity  as  was  fanned  in  pre-war  France 
by  Hitler  emissaries;  and  exemption  trom 
such  a  profound  study  and  disruption  of  Nor- 
wegian and  Yugoslavian  and  Dutch  and  Bel- 
gian defense  arrangements  as  was  carried  on 
by  Hitler  tools  in  those  lands. 

The  State  Department  charges  the  Nazi 
representatives  with  improprieties  "inimical 
to  the  welfare  of  this  country."  Americans 
who  have  watched  the  careers  in  our  midst 
of  Consul -General  Fritz  Weldemann  in  San 
Francisco  and  Baron  Edgar  Von  Spiegel,  to 
mention  only  two  conspicuous  examples,  will 
have  little  doubt  of  the  validity  of  the  ac- 
cusation that  the  consuls  and  the  "librarians" 
and  attaches  of  the  German  Railway  and 
Tourist  Agency  and  the  Trans-Ocean  News 
Service  "have  engaged  in  activities  wholly 
outside  the  scope  of  their  legitimate  duties." 
A  consul  Is  supposed  only  to  look  out  for 
commercial  interests  and  for  the  persons  and 
property  of  fellow  countrymen  abroad;  news- 
men and  other  disseminators  of  information 
are  supposed  to  stay  strictly  within  their 
fields. 

The  charges  do  not  give  specifications.  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  Sumner  Welles  referred 
to  the  Justice  Department  Inquiries  about 
the  investigations  that  preceded  the  ouster 
and  about  the  possibility  that  any  of  the 
German  officials  had  been  directly  linked  with 
sabotage.  Details  may  be  forthcoming,  but 
even  without  them  enough  has  transpired  in 
the  recent  past  to  Indicate  that  where  these 
Individuals  belong  is  back  in  the  homeland. 

Germany  now  is  sure  to  expel  our  consuls, 
Jiist  as  we  ourselves  earlier  this  year  requested 
Italy  to  close  its  establishments  in  Newark 
and  Detroit,  in  retaliation  for  the  closing  of 
two  American  consulates  In  that  country,  and 
Just  as  Premier  Mussolini  has  sequestered  our 
assets  in  Italy,  In  reprisal  for  the  correspond- 
ing American  action. 

All  that  cannot  be  helped.  We  cannot  per- 
mit bundsmen  funds  to  attack  \is  here  at 
home,  and  we  cannot  allow  official  German 
agents  to  tamper  with  our  security.  What- 
ever the  consequences  are,  they  must  be 
faced,  if  the  United  States  Is  to  remain  safe 
and  make  Itself  strong. 
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Additional  Judge  for  Eastern  District  of 
Missoiiri 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


RfiPRESEN 


Tuesday.  Jun^  24,  1941 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mt.  Speaker,  I  again 
desire  to  refer  to  the  ijill  which  has 
passed  the  House  providing  for  an  addi- 
tional United  States  judge  for  the  east- 
ern district  of  Missouri.  It  will  be 
recalled,  when  this  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration charges  w^re  made  that  it 
was  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  to  take 
care  of  some  political  friend  and  there 
was  opposition  to  the  pill,  especially  from 
the  gentleman  fron^  Missouri  [Mr. 
Bennett],  who  read  a  telegram  from  the 
senior  district  judge  o*  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Missouri,  in  which  he  indicated 
that  an  additional  jud^e  was  not  needed. 
I  yielded  during  my  speech  for  informa- 
tion as  to  who  the  "political  friend"  was, 
but  no  one  could  advice  me. 

After  the  bill  passec^  the  House  a  fur- 
ther investigation  was  jmade  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  EightW  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  Hon.  Kimbrojigh  Stone,  and  he 
filed  an  additional  statement  with  the 
Senate  committee  to  justify  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  cohference  of  circuit 
judges  had  made,  not  obce  but  on  numer- 
ous occasions,  for  an  additional  judge  for 
this  district. 

As  I  stated  last  week,  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  St.  Louis  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee, composed  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  to  make  ah  investigation  and 
they  unanimously  reported,  after  a  thor- 
ough study,  that  there  was  need  of  an 
additional  judge  in  this  district. 

I  have  inserted  in  the  Record  editorials 
from  outstanding  newspapers  in  the  dis- 
trict and  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
permission  granted  me,  I  insert  an  edi- 
torial taken  from  th^  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times  of  Saturday,  Juijie  21.  which  is  self- 
explanatory.    The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Sta|r -Times  of  June  21, 
1941] 


ANOTHER    FKDE 


JTTDCI 


A  report  by  a  special  committee  of  the  St. 
Louis  Bar  Association  clarifies  the  question 
of  whether  eastern  Mi^url  needs  a  new 
Federal  district  Judge.  The  committee,  in 
a  statement  endorsed  by  the  bar  association's 
executive  body,  points  but  that  the  docket 
will  be  seriously  crowdjed  by  pending  and 
expected  condemnation  iases,  and  urges  that 
the  new  Judgeship  is  necessary  if  ordinary 
civil  cases  are  not  to  ifall  "about  3  years 
behind."  1 

Add  this  report  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Judicial  Conference,  coroposed  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Hughes  and  senior  circuit  Judges,  repeat- 
edly has  reconunended  ain  additional  district 
Judge  in  eastern  Missouri,  and  the  issue 
seems  settled.  The  courts,  as  Judge  Charles 
B.  Davis  recently  pointed  out,  are  handling 
their  current  cases  promptly,  but  it  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  to  Ignore  the  imminent 
danger  of  future  crowding  and  delays.    In 


Missouri,  as  elsewhere.  "Justice  delayed"  can 
all  too  easily  become  "Justice  denied." 

A  bill  creating  an  additional  judgeship  has 
passed  the  HDUse  of  Representatives  and  is 
pending  In  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
Its  enactment  Is  proper  and  thoroxighly  de- 
sirable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  metropolitan  news- 
paper in  this  district,  regardless  of  their 
political  views,  have  now  urged  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  additional  district 
Judge,  and  I  hoipe  that  this  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  convince  the  House  that  no  mis- 
take was  made  in  passing  this  bill. 


Trade  Agreement  With  Argentina  and 
Uruguay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


TiLesday.  June  24.  1941 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES. 
OP  KANSAS.  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
RECIPROCITY  AND  INFORMATION 


Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  statement 
submitted  by  me.  to  the  Committee  on 
Reciprocity  and  Information  on  the  pro- 
posed trade  agreement  with  Argentina 
and  Uruguay: 

Members  of  the  committee,  I  want  to  Join 
with  others  who  have  appeared  before  your 
committee,  in  support  especially  of  the  stock, 
men  and  farmers  and  the  farm  organiza- 
tions, to  oppose  reduction  in  duties  on  meat 
products,  cheese,  wool,  hides,  flaxseed,  and 
other  commodities  that  are  brought  into  di- 
rect competition  with  the  American  pro- 
ducers. It  appears  the  only  Important  pro- 
posal in  the  agreement  is  to  permit  the  in- 
crease of  farm  products  Into  the  United 
States. 

In  this  brief  statement,  my  discussion 
shall  particularly  deal  with  the  livestock  In- 
dustry. I  should  like  to  call  your  attention 
here  to  the  fact  that  the  livestock  business  Is 
a  $4,000,000,000  Industry  and  directly  affects 
one-third  of  our  population.  I  believe  the 
American  farmer  has  a  right  to  be  protected 
so  long  as  he  can  supply  the  American  mar- 
ket with  the  things  he  produces.  The  pro- 
ducers of  livestock  are  in  position  to  amply 
supply  the  needs  of  this  Nation  with  meat 
and  meat  products.  The  livestock  population 
is  the  United  States  today  closely  approaches 
the  high  peak  of  1934. 

It  is  my  contention  that  any  agreement 
entered  into  at  this  time  that  will  provide 
for  further  Importation  of  farm  products  will 
certainly  not  be  in  the  interests  of  American 
agriculture.  Heretofore,  as  I  understand  it. 
trade  agreements  have  been  entered  into  for 
the  mutual  benefits  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties. We  are  now  told  that  these  particular 
agreements  are  required  at  this  time  as  a 
part  of  the  good-neighbor  policy  and  to 
provide  for  hemispheric  solidarity.  It  Just 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  many  other  meth- 
ods that  should  be  more  satisfactory,  and  far 
more  durable  at  this  moment.  In  order  to 
have  hemispheric  solidarity. 


I  Just  dont  believe,  either,  that  we  can  get 
very  far  In  providing  hemispheric  solld.irlty 
by  a  piecemeal  method.  It  also  seems  to  me. 
If  the  question  of  hemispheric  defense  Is  im- 
portant— and  I  grant  that  it  is  most  impor- 
tant at  this  time — that  we  will  get  further  by 
instilling  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  these 
peoples  the  fact  that  It  is  Just  as  important  to 
them  as  It  Is  to  us  that  we  Join  In  a  program 
of  defense  and  protection  against  the  aggres- 
sor nations.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  South 
American  countries  should  realize  that  the 
threat  of  aggression  In  the  world  today  Is 
Just  as  vital  to  them  as  to  the  United  States. 
We  can't  secure  hemispheric  solidarity  by 
attempting  to  buy  It  in  this  fashion.  I  don't 
believe  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  Import  more 
beef  and  beef  products,  flaxseed  or  dog  food. 
In  order  to  impress  these  countries  with  our 
friendship. 

Can  it  be  said.  In  order  to  provide  economic 
solidarity  that  the  economic  sufficiency  of 
certain  nations  in  South  America  should  be 
secured  at  the  expense  of  our  western  United 
States?  If  that  is  the  point  In  question.  It 
would  be  Just  as  well  for  us  to  buy  their  sur- 
plus meat  products  and  give  it  to  the  under- 
nourished and  underfed  people  In  their  own 
countries. 

Our  Government  Is  expending  billions  of 
dollars  in  an  effort  to  support  the  price  of 
farm  products.  We  have  provided  billions 
of  dollars  in  loans  and  subeidies.  We  have 
created  acreage  restrictions,  and  we  have  ex- 
port subsidies,  in  an  attempt  to  provide  the 
producers  with  Incomes  with  which  to  pur- 
chase the  things  they  need  to  buy.  In  view 
of  this  situation,  it  seems  incredible  that  your 
committee  at  this  time  would  consider  fur- 
ther complicating  the  situation.  We  have 
always  protected  Industry  by  tariffs.  Now, 
when  the  farmers  and  stockmen  are  having 
the  struggle  of  their  lives,  you  propose  by  this 
method  to  make  that  problem  even  greater. 

Since  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to 
raise  production  costs  on  articles  of  manu- 
facture of  every  kind — how  are  you  going  to 
reconcile  such  policy  with  one  of  this  kind? 

A  number  of  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore your  committee  have  given  you  facts 
and  flgures  with  reference  to  the  value  of  ex- 
ports and  Imports  as  they  deal  with  this  coun- 
try. I  shall  not  add  to  such  figures  except 
to  point  out  that  8S  percent  of  our  exports  to 
Argentina  are  industrial,  and  90  percent  of 
our  Imports  from  that  cotmtry  are  agricul- 
tural. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  have  gone  far 
enough  In  permitting  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts to  enter  this  country  In  competition 
with  our  own.  This  Is  no  time  to  go  further. 
Suppose,  for  example,  we  should  turn  this 
problem  around.  Do  you  think  there  would 
be  a  demand  for  this  program  If  these  coun- 
tries had  a  surplus  of  industrial  products  and 
wanted  to  dispose  of  them  In  the  United 
States?  Do  you  believe,  in  order  to  be 
friendly  with  these  particular  coimtrles.  that 
we  would  be  very  keen  In  our  desire  to  make 
such  a  deal  for  those  particular  products? 

The  President  has  said  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider tariff  duties  on  farm  products  as  being 
high,  and  that  to  lower  them  would  be  In- 
consistent with  his  farm  program.  This  pro- 
posal does  not  seem  to  agree  with  that  view. 

There  Is  another  thing  jrhich  seems  im- 
portant to  me.  and  I  firmly  believe  that  In 
view  of  conditions  as  they  are  in  the  world 
today — It  is  not  the  proper  time  to  enter 
Into  agreements  of  this  kind.  Furthermore. 
It  is  not  the  time  to  stir  the  producers  of 
our  country  by  causing  them  to  l)ecome  fear- 
ful of  injury  they  might  sustain  on  account 
of  these  proposals.  The  very  least  you  can  do 
Is  to  postpone  this  matter  until  world  con- 
ditions become  more  settled  and  stable. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ExnvAKD  H.  Rzzs, 
Member  of  Congreas. 
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Mr.  CHIPERPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  of  those  who  has  consistently  opposed 
our  entry  Into  the  war.  I  have  become 
convinced  that  we  should  not  merely  in  a 
negative  way  be  against  participation  in 
the  war  but  should  advocate  an  affirma- 
tive and  constructive  course  for  our  coun- 
try to  follow. 

Even  though  we  have  step  by  step  come 
to  the  brink  of  war  we  can  still  avoid 
participation  in  it  if  we  are  united  in  a 
constructive  policy  that  has  for  its  goal 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States.  Keep- 
ing In  mind  solely  the  best  interests  of 
our  own  country  could  we  not  agree  on 
the  following  course  for  us  to  follow: 

First,  Let  us  all  unite  behind  the  pro- 
gram to  make  this  country  Impregnable 
from  attack.  It  Is  not  sufficient  that  we 
have  appropriated  billions  for  this  pur- 
pose. Our  first  duty  is  to  ourselves,  and 
we  must  see  that  our  own  defense  re- 
quirements are  filled  before  we  attempt 
to  help  others.  We  should  not  ask  our 
young  men  to  sacrifice  a  year  in  the  Army 
without  giving  them  the  necessary  equip- 
ment for  training  purposes. 

It  Is  a  known  fact  that  this  country 
has  practically  stripped  her  defenses  of 
much-needed  equipment.  We  should  fill 
our  own  needs  first.  Only  then  should 
we  give  all  possible  aid  to  England  short 
of  war.  This  is  not  selfish.  It  is  only 
common  sense.  With  the  fortunes  of 
war  rapidly  shifting,  no  one  knows  how 
soon  we  will  need  everything  possible  for 
our  own  defense. 

Second.  We  must  keep  this  country 
on  a  sound  financial  basis.  One  of  the 
first  lines  of  defense  is  our  financial  sta- 
bility. If  this  country  becomes  bankrupt 
Qi^^flation  comes,  not  only  our  whole 
"oef  ense  program  but  our  entire  economic 
system  would  collapse.  With  the  neces- 
sity of  spending  billions  for  defense,  our 
national  indebtedness  will  probably  go 
from  $65,000,000,000  to  $90,000,000,000. 
This  dangerous  situation  must  be 
squarely  faced.  We  must  have  increased 
revenue  for  these  ever-increasing  costs. 
That  means  more  and  more  taxes  so  we 
can.  as  far  as  ixisslble.  pay  as  we  go. 
We  must  cut  down  to  the  bone  all  ex- 
penditures other  than  for  defense  pur- 
poses. We  should  retain  only  those  serv- 
ices of  the  Government  which  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  during  this  emergency. 
Third.  We  must  protect  tliis  country 
not  only  from  dangers  from  without  but 
from  within.  We  should  pass  any  addi- 
tional legislation  necessary  to  protect 
our  country  from  "fifth  columnists"  and 
all  subversive  activities.  We  must  have 
cooperation  between  lal>or  and  industry, 
so  we  can  have  an  all-out  effort  for  na- 
tioroil  defense.  We  should  most  care- 
fully  presene  awr  representative   form 


of  government  as  guaranteed  under  the 
Constitution,  with  its  three  coequal 
branches  of  the  Government.  Let  us 
not  wake  up  some  day  and  find  we  have 
a  dictatorship  at  home  just  as  bad  as 
those  we  abhor  abroad. 

Fourth.  We  should  be  definitely 
against  any  plan  for  Union  Now  with 
Great  Britain.  Are  we  suddenly  to 
transfer  our  patriotism  for  our  own  coun- 
try to  the  British  Empire?  That  such  a 
suggestion  is  not  mere  idle  words  but  is 
being  seriously  considered  I  quote  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  June 
19.  1941.  as  follows: 

London.  June  19— Prime  Minister  Church- 
Ill,  who  recently  promised  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  would  make  no  transfer  of  Empire 
territory  without  giving  the  members  a  full 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  advisability  be- 
forehand yesterday  assured  the  House  that 
the  government  would  not  formulate  a  plan 
for  Federal  union  between  this  country  and 
the  United  States  without  a  mandate  from 
the  British  Parliament.  So  great  a  change, 
Churchill  said,  could  not  be  brought  about 
without  the  fullest  public  and  parliamentary 
discussion  beforehand. 

I  suppose  we  should  consider  it  fortu- 
nate that  Churchill  has  decided  to  have 
a  full  discussion  in  Parliament  before 
taking  us  into  the  Empire.  I  wonder 
what  our  early  patriots  and  those  who 
fought  to  make  this  country  great  would 
think  of  such  a  course  of  action? 

Fifth.  We  should  engage  in  a  peace  of- 
fensive before  we  try  a  war  offensive. 
Everyone  in  their  right  senses  desires 
peace  but  with  all  Europe  and  part  of 
Asia  aflame  and  the  biggest  offensive 
the  world  has  even  known,  reaching  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  about  to  be 
launched,  who  can  bring  about  that 
peace  so  imiversally  desired?  Certainly 
not  the  belligerents  themselves.  It  would 
be  a  sign  of  weakness  on  their  part.  No 
matter  which  side  wins,  they  will  at- 
tempt to  dictate  a  peace  that  will  revenge 
the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  them  which 
would  result  in  another  Versailles. 

Then  is  it  absurd  to  talk  about  a  Just 
peace?  I  do  not  think  so.  Perhaps  mo- 
mentarily but  not  as  a  deflnite  policy  of 
this  Government.  We.  the  greatest  Na- 
tion on  earth,  are  not  at  war  and  can  use 
our  tremendous  influence  for  peace. 
Perhaps  not  at  the  moment,  and  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  leave  the  proper  time 
to  the  discretion  of  Secretary  of  State 
Hull,  but  I  am  convinced  when  he  deems 
the  time  is  right  that  he  should  vigor- 
ously urge  and  insist  that  a  just  peace  be 
arrived  at  between  tne  belligerent  na- 
tions. He  has  already  hinted  his  willing- 
ness to  fulfill  this  great  humanitarian 
roll  in  his  speech  of  May  18.  1941,  when 
he  set  forth  five  principles  for  permanent 
peace  that  could  be  adopted  by  any  rea- 
sonable nation. 

Sixth.  We  must  vigorously  and  aggres- 
sively defend  not  only  the  United  States 
but  all  her  vital  rights  and  interests  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Germany  is  now  attacking  Russia  and 
I  believe  it  is  the  consensus  of  expert 
military  leaders  that  Germany  will  be 
victorious.  If  she  is  able  to  conquer 
Russia  she  will  have  control  of  all  the 
vast  resources  of  that  country  and  will 
virtually  nullify  the  English  blockade. 

We  might  as  well  squarely  face  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  a  very  grave  under- 


taking, under  those  circumstances,  to 
attempt  to  send  an  expeditionary  force 
into  continental  Europe.  All  military 
experts  are  agreed  that  it  takes  four 
times  as  powerful  a  force  to  invade  a 
country  as  to  defend  it.  Why  should 
we  take  on  those  overwhelming  odds? 
Why  should  we  not  force  Germany  to 
assume  such  odds  if  she  tries  to  invade 
this  hemisphere?  I  do  not  mean  for 
one  moment  we  should  fight  purely  a  de- 
fensive war  if  we  should  get  into  it.  We 
should  be  as  aggressive  as  necessary  in 
defending  our  rights  if  attacked. 

Seventh.  If  Germany  defeats  Russia 
we  should  help  feed  the  starving  peoples 
in  the  conquered  countries,  under  certain 
guaranties,  as  such  a  victory  for  Ger- 
many would  nullify  the  blockade  and 
would  remove  the  chief  objection  to 
furnishing  food  to  the  starving  civilians 
in  these  countries.  Starvation  is  driving 
them  into  the  arms  of  the  Axis.  Take 
Prance  for  example.  If  food  was  fur- 
nished these  countries  it  would 
strengthen  their  determination  to  remain 
at  least  in  passive  resistance  against 
these  aggressors.  Of  course,  proper  safe- 
guards should  be  established  that  these 
supplies  In  no  way  be  permitted  to  reach 
the  military  forces  of  the  Axis  Powers. 

I  have  tried  to  outline  several  princi- 
ples which  should  make  our  Nation 
strong.  An  impregnable  defense;  a 
sound  financial  and  economic  policy;  a 
country-  united  under  the  principles 
enunciated  by  our  Constitution  and  dedi- 
cated to  carrying  on  our  own  destiny — 
that  destiny  to  defend  America  and  to 
preserve  inviolate  her  institutions;  we 
should  be  definitely  against  any  plan  for 
Union  Now;  we  should  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  just  peace  before  entering  the 
war;  if  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  war  we 
should  take  all  necessary  steps  to  defend 
our  rights  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
but  we  should  not  attempt  an  expedi- 
tionary force  to  Europe;  we  should  try 
to  help  the  starving  people  of  Europe 
wherever  possible.  The  thought  I  have 
in  mind  in  all  of  these  suggestions  has 
been  simply  that  we  should  think  of 
America  first  and  what  is  best  for  her 
before  we  engage  in  the  age-old  European 
quarrels. 


Shall  the  United  States  Sever  Diplomatic 
Relations  With  the  Axis  Powers? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  HSH 

or  NEW  TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  24.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  HAMILTON 
FISH  OVER  THE  AMERICAN  FORUM  OF 
THE  AIR,  MUTUAL  BROADCASTING  SYS- 
TEM, SUNDAY   EVENING.   JUNE   22.    1941 


Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include   the  following  radio 


speech  delivered  by  me  over  the  American 
Radio  Forum,  broadcast  over  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System's  network,  Sunday 
evening.  June  22.  1941: 

The  recalling  of  our  charg6  d'aflaim  and 
the  embassy  staff  from  Berlin  and  severing 
all  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  Is  only 
Important  as  a  final  step  to  war.  Being  op- 
posed to  war,  except  in  defense  of  America, 
I  am  naturally  against  any  such  action. 

The  closing  down  of  German  and  Italian 
consulates  should  not  be  confused  with 
breaking  off  all  diplomatic  relations.  The 
administration,  if  it  had  proof  of  German 
and  Italian  propaganda  against  us  or  of  in- 
citing strikes.  Industrial  unrest,  or  sabotage, 
or  of  military  or  naval  spying,  was  right  in 
ordering  the  consulates  closed.  Moreover, 
there  is  very  Uttle  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  or  Italy  and.  therefore, 
there  is  not  much  need  for  these  consulates. 
I  believe,  however,  to  sever  all  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany  and  Italy  would  be 
a  serious  blunder  and  against  our  own  In- 
terests. If  we  recall  our  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives from  Berlin  and  Rome,  and  they 
do  likewise,  we  will  have  no  channel  left  to 
exercise  any  Influence  thrciighout  continental 
Europe  now  or  at  the  end  of  the  war  or  to 
promote  peace  whenever  that  time  comes. 

The  war  between  Hitler  and  Stalin  does  not 
change  the  situation  in  America,  except  more 
than  ever  we  should  determine  to  stay  out. 
I  do  not  believe  the  American  mothers  want 
to  send  their  sons  to  Soviet  Russia  to  fight 
and  die  for  communism  or  any  foreign  dic- 
tatorship. 

I  am  sure  the  nonlnterventlonlsts  in 
America  will  shed  no  tears  in  having  the 
Communists  in  this  country  lined  up  with  the 
war  makers. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  hypocrisy  for  free 
Americans  to  think  of  defending  Communism 
and  the  "red"  fiag  In  Soviet  Russia  or  at 
home.  Par  better  to  provide  free  transpor- 
tation to  all  American  Communists  who  want 
to  fight  for  Joseph  Stalin  and  world  revolu- 
tion and  send  them  back  to  Soviet  Russia 
with  no  return  ticket.  I  would  do  the  same 
for  the  Nazis  and  the  Fascists.  There  la  no 
room  m  free  America  for  any  of  these  lor- 
elgn  forms  of  dictatorships  and  despotisms. 
Let's  send  them  all  back  to  their  native  land 
I  take  this  importunity  to  state  that  the 
preliminary  result  of  a  poU  of  106.000  regis- 
tered or  enrolled  voters  in  my  district  on  the 
clear-cut  Issue.  "Shall  the  United  States 
enter  the  war  or  stay  out?"  shows  that  the 
sentiment  against  our  involvement  Is  over- 
whelming— approximately  86  percent,  accord- 
ing to  the  first  returns. 

The  poll  had  nothing  to  do  with  hatred 
of  warfare,  but  simply  whetlier  we  should 
participate  or  stay  out.  To  my  surprise,  as 
I  expected  the  vote  would  be  2  or  3  to  1 
against  our  going  Into  the  war.  it  Is  running 
7  to  1.  Everyone  In  America  knows  that 
_  we  are  on  the  vei^e  of  war  and  the  object  of 
the  poll  was  to  ascertain  public  sentiment 
now.  not  6  months  from  now  under  unpre- 
dicUble  conditions  and  clrcumsunces. 

The  poll  shows  that  over  85  percent  of  the 
people  of  my  district  have  not  been  deceived 
by  the  eastern  Interventionist  press,  radio 
propagandists,  and  war-making  columnists. 

It  Is  evident  that  only  a  smaU  minority  of 
the  American  people  are  for  war  now,  but  ap- 
parently they  are  vociferous,  aggressive, 
wealthy,  and  with  powerful  connections  In  the 
press  and  over  the  radio. 

However,  as  long  as  85  percent  of  the  people 
Insist  on  their  right  to  be  heard  against  in- 
volvement In  European,  communistic,  and 
Asiatic  wars,  the  Congress  will  never  vote  for 
war  except  In  case  of  attack. 

Before  It  Is  too  late  the  American  people 
must  consider  the  price  of  entering  Eiiropean 
and  Asiatic  wars  In  lives,  money,  and  as  it  af- 


fects the  destiny  of  America.  There  is  only 
one  yardstick  to  reach  a  right  decl&ion,  and 
that  is  what  is  best  for  America. 


H.  R.  3318— Hospital  Care  for  World 
War  Veterans  of  United  State*  Mer- 
chant Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  J.  CONNERY 

OF   MASSACHtrSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  24,  1941 


Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  now  has  before  it  H.  R.  3318.  in- 
troduced by  the  Honorable  Arthur  D. 
Healey,  of  Massachusetts.  When  en- 
it  cted.  this  bill  will  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  furnish 
domiciliary  and  hospital  care  and  medi- 
cal treatment  to  World  War  veterans  of 
the  United  States  merchant  marine. 

Let  me  bring  you  back  to  1917.  when 
the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  authorized  the 
recruiting  and  training  of  men  for  the 
United  States  merchant  marine  and  ap- 
propriated $6,250,000  for  such  expenses. 
These  boys  were  trained  and  then  served 
In  the  all-important  and  vital  service  of 
the  United  States  merchant  marine, 
which  was  a  medium  of  contact  for  the 
fighting  forces  of  the  A.  E.  P..  which  was 
at  least  3,000  miles  from  their  base.  The 
cry  in  1917  was  to  build  a  bridge  of  ships 
to  Prance,  so  that  the  much-needed 
troops  and  tonnage  and  other  supplies 
across  the  mine-filled  and  U-boat  in- 
fested Atlantic  Ocean  would  reach  the 
shores  of  Prance  and  other  Allied  coun- 
tries. In  manning  these  ships  many  of 
these  boys  were  sent  to  Davey  Jones' 
locker.  Some  of  the  ships  did  not  even 
have  a  gtm  for  protection. 

It  was  President  Woodrow  Wilson  who 
issued  the  call  to  the  young  men  of 
1917-18  to  enlist  in  the  United  States 
merchant  marine.    He  said: 

It  IS  the  patriotic  duty  of  young  men  to 
Join  this  Important  service. 

The  enlisted  men  of  the  United  States 
merchant  marine  in  carrjring  out  their 
precarious  duties  on  the  high  seas  were 
at  all  times  subjected  to  the  same  hard- 
ships, suffering  and  dangers  as  those  en- 
listed men  of  the  United  Stat^  Coast 
Guard  and  the  United  States  Navy, 
But.  while  the  latter  great  services  of  the 
United  States  have  been  fully  recognized 
since  the  World  War.  the  men  of  the 
United  States  merchant  marine  have 
suffered  through  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  take  proper  action  in  their  behalf. 
That  the  Congress  should  have  done  so  is 
shown  by  the  significant  fact  that  it  was 
a  prerequisite  to  enlistment  in  the 
United  States  merchant  marine  that  as 
protection  against  sabotage  the  applicant 
be  a  full  American  citizen.  This  regtila- 
tlon,  as  is  well  known,  was  not  in  force 
in   either   the   Army.  Navy,  or   Coast 


Guard.  Thotisands  of  aliens  were  per- 
mitted to  enlist  in  these  branches  of  the 
service  and  are  today  receiving  benefits 
which  are  denied  American  citizens  who 
served  in  the  United  States  merchant 
marine.  They  were  picked  men.  All 
had  to  be  bona  fide  American  citizens  be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  and  35. 

The  record,  showing  156  American 
merchant  vessels  sunk  by  the  enemy,  as 
against  19  naval  vessels,  testifies  as  to  the 
hazards  they  suffered.  No  harder  or 
more  hazardous  work  was  performed  by 
any  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  regular 
military  and  naval  services. 

I  have  here  statements  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson;  Secretary  of  War 
Newton  D.  Baker;  Edward  N.  Hurley. 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  during  1917-18;  Admiral  Sir  John 
Jellicoe.  of  the  British  Navy;  Rear  Ad- 
miral William  S.  Sims,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  many  other  outstand- 
ing personalities  who  guided  our  des- 
tinies during  the  World  War.  These 
statements  are  proof  of  the  great  value 
of  the  United  States  merchant  marine  to 
the  well-being  of  our  country  during  the 
last  war. 

The  men  of  the  United  States  mer- 
chant marine  of  the  World  War  of 
1917-18  are  appreciative  of  these  com- 
mendatory statements;  but  words,  no 
matter  how  kind  or  praising,  are  of  but 
little  value  to  the  maimed  and  the  sick 
who  have  received  their  disabilities  in 
the  service  of  their  country. 

Now,  after  25  years  of  neglect,  these 
middle-aged  and  elderly  veterans  of  the 
United  States  merchant  marine  of 
1917-18  are  merely  asking  for  hospital 
and  medical  care  already  accorded  the 
military  veterans.  Also,  they  ask  for  the 
burial  of  their  dead  and  the  use  of  United 
States  flags  to  drape  their  caskets. 

Surely,  in  view  of  the  all-important 
service  they  have  rendered  their  country 
at  the  risk  of  life  and  health,  these  re- 
quests are  not  excessive. 

It  is  plain  that  a  grave  injustice  has 
been  done  these  veterans  who  served  so 
splendidly  during  the  World  War  of  • 
1917-18.  "nie  Congress  has  failed  dur- 
ing all  these  years  to  properly  and  ade- 
quately recognize  them. 

The  Healey  bill,  let  me  emphasise, 
does  not  in  any  way  seek  pensions, 
bonus,  or  compensation  benefits  of  any 
kind.  It  simply  calls  for  a  just  recog- 
nition of  the  valiant  service  of  the  men 
of  the  United  States  merchant  marine 
of  the  World  War  of  1917-18  by  grant- 
ing domiciliarj'  and  hospital  care.  Let 
us  recitify  the  injustice  done  to  the  vet- 
erans of  the  United  SUtes  merchant  ma- 
rine by  enacting  H.  R.  3318  into  law. 
[Prom  the  Boston  Poet  of  December  12.  19301 
Mehchant  Ship  Chews  Amaze  Navt— Mes- 
sages Sent  bt  German  Subs  Known,  Sims 
Sats 

Praise  for  the  ofDcers  and  crews  of  Ameri- 
can merchant  ships  who  transported  supplies 
across  the  Atlantic  during  the  war  was  given 
by  Rear  Admiral  William  8.  Sims  In  his  Lowell 
Institute  lecture  series  last  night.  The  skill 
and  seamanship  of  these  sailors  was  some- 
thing tliat  amazed  naval  officers,  the  admiral 
said,  and  they  proved  themselves  to  be  sea- 
men "in  a  sense  that  naval  officers  never  bava 
the  opportunity  to  become." 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


COT    rtrXBT    SUB   MKSSACI 

Coungv.  Initiative,  and  a  sense  of  respon- 
ftblllty.  skill  In  handling  ships  or  all  types, 
•sd  noteworthy  seamanship  characterized 
the  merchantmen,  he  asserted.  "Id  like  to 
■M  a  bunch  of  30  naval  officers  trying  to 
handle  30  heterogeneotu  ships  as  the  mer- 
chantmen did."  he  said.  "I  don't  think  they 
would  like  It.  Without  the  merchantman's 
skill,  courage,  ard  loyalty,  the  war  could  not 
have  been  won." 

I  Prom  the  Boston  Post  of  March  0.  1941 1 

MncHANT-MAKINK  HROtS 

Senator  Walsh  In  the  Senate  and  Congress- 
man HxALKT  In  the  House  have  Introduced 
bills  seeking  to  give  belated  recognition  for 
the  services  of  our  merchant-ship  crews  of  the 
first  World  War 

When  we  entered  that  war  In  1917  and 
faced  the  tremendous  task  of  transporting 
millions  of  men  and  billions  in  supplies  and 
equipment  over  3.000  miles  of  ocean,  our 
merchant  marine  for  foreign  service  was 
almost  extinct. 

President  Wilson  and  Secretary  of  War 
Baker  issued  calls  for  volunteers,  and  imme- 
diately thousands  of  adventurous  young  men, 
largely  from  New  England  and  New  York,  re- 
sponded. No  harder  or  more  hazardous  work 
was  performed  by  any  of  the  men  engaged  In 
the  regular  military  and  naval  services. 

Sailing  in  poorly  armed,  slow,  and  clumsy 
vessels  through  the  mine  fields  and  subma- 
rine zones,  these  men  were  more  exposed  to 
danger  than  those  on  the  warships.  The 
,  German  submarines,  equipped  with  heavier 
caliber  guns,  could  and  did  stand  off  and 
batter  them  to  pieces  without  risk. 

The  record,  showing  156  merchant  vessels 
•unk  by  the  enemy,  as  against  19  naval 
Teasels,  tells  what  hazards  they  suffered. 

Por  this  they  received  plenty  of  tribute, 
but  little  else.  Rear  Admiral  Sims  said: 
"Without  the  merchantman's  skill,  courage, 
and  loyalty  the  war  could  not  have  been 
won."  The  British  Admiral  Jelllco  said: 
"The  officers  and  men  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  have  founded,  during  the  war, 
a  new  and  glorlctis  tradition  In  the  teeth  of 
undreamed  of  peril." 

Now.  after  2S  years  of  neglect,  these  mid- 
dle-aged and  elderly  veterans  of  the  merchant 
marine  are  merely  asking  for  the  hospital 
and  medical  care  accorded  the  military 
veterans,  half  of  whom — through  no  fault 
of  theirs — never  had  to  leave  the  United 
8Ute«.  Also,  they  ask  for  the  burial  of  their 
dead  and  the  use  of  United  States  flags  to 
j[trape  their  caskets. 

'  Surely,  in  view  of  the  all-lmporUnt  serv- 
ice they  rendered  their  country  at  the  risk 
of  life  and  health,  theae  requests  are  not 
excessive. 


ReMhrtioB  Afuast  ParticipatMn  of  Amer- 
icaa  Boys  ia  Foreifn  Wars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSHUA  L  JOHNS 

or   WISCONSIN 

d  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  24.  194J~ 


BISOLXmON  BY  CITIZENS  OP  KSWAUNEB 
CXJUNTY,  WIS. 


Mr.  JOHNS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoao,  I 


include  the  following  petition  In  the  form 
of  a  resolution  requesting  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  each  Wisconsin 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  do  all  things  in  their  power  con- 
sistent with  the  actual  defense  of  the 
United  States  and  the  protection  of  the 
lives  and  property  of  its  people  in  Amer- 
ica to  prevent  sending  American  boys 
abroad  to  take  part  in  a  foreign  war  en 
land  or  sea  or  in  the  air : 

Whereas  the  slaughter  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  young  Americans  on  European  battlefields 
during  the  last  World  War  and  the  economic 
and  social  disorder  which  followed  Indelibly 
impressed  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all 
clear-thinking  Americans  a  determination 
that  never  again  by  Inducement  of  foreign 
propaganda  or  otherwise  shall  the  youth  of 
this  country  be  taken  abroad  for  wholesale 
killing  and  maiming;  and 

Whereas  now  again  the  United  States  is 
being  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  participa- 
tion In  the  present  European  conflict,  but 
the  American  people  have  not  wavered  In 
their  determination  that  American  youths 
shall  not  be  sent  abroad  to  fight  in  a  foreign 
war:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  residents  of  Keicaunee  County.  Wis..  That 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  each 
Wisconsin  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  a^d  they  are  hereby  re- 
quested to  do  all  in  their  power,  consistent 
with  the  actual  defense  of  the  United  States 
and  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property 
of  Its  people  m  America,  to  prevent  sending 
American  boys  abroad  to  take  part  In  a  for- 
eign war  on  land  or  sea  or  in  the  air;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  petition,  duly 
certified  by  the  first  signer  thereof  as  a  true 
copy  of  the  original,  be  sent  to  his  Excellency, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  Wisconsin  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  HAVERHILL 
(MASS.)   EVENING  GAZETTE 


Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks ip  the  Record.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing Reader  Editorial  of  the  Day,  from  the 
Haverhill  Evening  Gazette  of  June  16. 
1941: 

(Prom  the  HaverhUl  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette 
of  Jtme  16,  1941 ) 

MiCHTT       OPPOSmON  —  CHtJRCH      AND      IiABOR 

Doom    ErroRTs    or    Socialists    amd    Cou- 
arcNisTs 

KEADZa  KDITORIAL   OT   THX   DAT 

Norman  Thomas,  Socialist  Party  candidate 
for  President  in  1940,  and  two  or  three  times 
before.  Is  out  with  an  article  in  the  Call, 
official  organ  of  the  Socialist  Party,  In  which 
he  mentions  the  fact  that  a  recent  poll  of 
union  members  in  this  Nation  shows  only 
11  percent  in  favor  of  any  radical  third  party. 


and  especially  the  Socialist  or  Communist 
brand.  .    _ 

For  30  years  the  late  Samuel  Gompers 
fought  socialism.  In  one  of  his  speeches  he 
said: 

"There's  no  such  thing  as  an  American 
Socialist  Party;  ifs  Just  an  annex  of  the 
German  Social  Democratic  Party." 

President  William  Green,  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.. 
who  has  been  at  the  head  since  Mr.  Gompers 
died,  has  exactly  the  same  opposition  that 
Mr.  Gompers  had.  Mr.  Gompers  once  said 
to  me: 

"I  stand  exactly  where  you  do.  Govern- 
ment can't  run  any  business.  It  has  all  and 
more  than  It  can  do  effectively  to  run  Itself." 
The  executive  board  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  Is 
divided  between  the  two  old  parties,  but  not 
one  of  them  has  been,  or  wUl  be,  for 
socialism. 

The  most  powerfiil  opponent  of  socialism 
Is  undoubtedly  the  powerful  Catholic  Church, 
with  Its  more  than  21,000,000  followers  In  the 
Nation.  Some  Catholics  may.  and  often  do, 
vote  for  a  slice  of  state  or  municipal  social- 
ism, but  this  doesn't  mean  that  any  consider- 
able number  of  them  will  ever  vote  for  real 
socialism. 

The  recent  address  of  Pope  Pius  xn  de- 
nounced th*!  "too  extensive  Interference  of 
the  state  ••  And  he  once  again  commended 
the  encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  xni,  th?  Rerum 
Novarum,  as  the  "Magna  Carta"  of  Christian 
social  "endeavor."  He  highly  endorsed  Pope 
Leo  and  what  he  said  on  Hbor  and  private 
ownership.  While  the  Pope  didn't  mention 
socialism  or  communism,  he  did  endorse  pri- 
vate ownership  and  the  "right  to  riches." 
meaning  the  right  to  accummulate  wealth 
and  to  "use  It  Justly." 

Socialists  almost  everywhere  bitterly  de- 
nounced the  encyclical  of  Pope  Leo,  and  the 
present  Pope  will  probably  receive  the  same 
bitter  opposition.  That  the  Catholic  Church 
as  a  whole  is  100  percent  against  socialism 
cannot  be  disputed. 

All  this  being  true,  when  do  the  Socialist 
leaders  think  they'U  be  able  to  perform  the 
"revolution?" 

Socialists  and  Conmiunlsts  alike  are  fight- 
ing a  "lost  cause."  though  they  are  not  wise 
enough  to  know  It. 

F.  G.  R.  Gordon. 


Another  New  Deal  Paradox 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STRATTON 

or  n-LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 


Tuesday,  June  24.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  SOCIAL  JUSllCE 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  publication.  Social  Justice, 
of  June  23.  1941.  showing  that  although 
millions  of  unfortunate  American  citi- 
zens who,  after  8 ''2  years  of  this  so-called 
"more  abundant  life,"  are  still  unable  to 
afford  pork,  the  New  Deal  administration 
is  not  only  giving  hogs  to  G'^eat  Britain 
but  is  purchasing  these  same  hogs  from  a 
British  dominion  for  cash: 

[From  Social  Justice  of  June  23,  1941] 

HOCS  rOR  BRITAIN 

Those  mUUons  of  slum-dweUlng  Americans 
Who  live  on  «  few  cents  a  day,  and  seldom 
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tf  ever  can  Indtilge  In  a  hearty  breakfast  of 
ham  and  eggs  or  a  Sunday  pork  roast,  might 
find  it  difficult  to  see  the  logic  of  some  of  the 
Government's  ald-to-Brltaln  measures. 

Particularly  those  millions  of  Indigents, 
characterized  by  President  Roosevelt  as  the 
ill-fed,  iU-clothed,  and  ill-housed  one-third 
of  the  Nation,  might  shake  their  heads  In 
puzzlement  over  America's  shipment  of  pork 
to  England. 

According  to  Columnist  Paul  MaUon.  the 
Agrlctilttire  Department  is  buying  hogs  from 
Canada  at  relatively  high  prices  and  "lending 
or  leasing" — which  means  giving — them  to 
Gr«at  Britain.  Canada  meanwhile  Is  selling 
for  cash  her  hogs  to  England  at  prices  lower 
than  the  United  States  Is  paying. 

MaUon  asserts  that  In  the  flrst  4  months  of 
1941  the  United  States  bought  10,450  hogs 
from  Canada,  compared  with  18  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1940. 

The  same  day  Mallon  reported  this  In  his 
syndicated  column  a  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
market  story  revealed  that  "hogs  yesterday 
lost  15  cents  of  their  recent  advance." 

So  goes  aid  to  Britain. 


A  Communistic  International  Cabal — 
Members:  President  Roosevelt,  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter,  Ambassador  Winant, 
Harold  Laski,  Ernest  Bevin,  Harry  L. 
Hopkins,  and  Benjamin  Cohen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

or    MASSACHTTSETT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  24. 1941 


ARTICLE   BY  AMOS  PINCHOT 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Amos  Pinchot: 

Does  Dangerous  Internaxional  Tie-up  Men- 
ace America? — Are  the  PREsmENT  and  His 
More  Intimate  Advisirs  Bent  on  Setting 
UP  A  Socialist-Labor  Government  in  the 
United  States? 

(By  Amoa  Pinchot) 
Are  President  Roosevelt  and  his  more  Inti- 
mate advisers,  In  cooperation  with  the  British 
Labor  Party,  bent  on  delivering  the  United 
States  to  socialism?  Are  they  trying  to  turn 
our  Government  Into  a  labor  government, 
paralleling  the  effort  of  Bevin.  Laskl,  and  the 
English  radicals,  and  otir  economic  system 
into  a  collectivlst  sy-stem  controlled,  as  in  the 
European  dictatorships,  by  one  strong  leader 
and  his  aides? 

Have  they  seized  upon  the  present  defense 
crisis  as  an  opportunity  to  discredit,  then  liq- 
uidate private  enterprise?  Is  the  administra- 
tion taming  a  half  puppet  Congress  with 
patronage  and  breaking  its  prestige,  in  order 
to  forestall  opposition  to  a  socialist  organi- 
zation of  society?  Is  It  subordinating  defense 
to  politics,  and  politics,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
to  class  war? 

Has  the  President  been  taking  a  weak 
stand  against  strikes  and  violence  in  defense 
Industries,  for  fear  of  losing  the  voting 
strength  of  organized  labor?  Is  the  New 
Deal,  as  Arthur  Krock  charges  in  the  New 
Tork   Times,    preparing    to   stay    In   power 


•t)ermanently"?  And,  if  so,  what  are  the 
Influences  surrounding  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
guiding  him  on  this  tuoonstltutlonal  and 
un-American  path? 

These  and  similar  questions  are  being 
asked  by  literally  millions  of  intelligent, 
patriotic  men  and  women — many  of  them 
new  dealers  or  former  new  dealers — who 
have  kept  their  faith  in  American  Institu- 
tions, and  believe  that  a  shift  Into  coUec- 
tivism  and  dictatorship  would  prove  as  dis- 
astrous here  as  it  has  abroad. 

SSIZE-SSND    BILL    WAS    THE    TtP-OrT 

The  introduction  of  the  so-called  seizure 
bill  S.  1579,  authorizing  the  President  to 
take  over  private  property  of  "any  kind  or 
character,"  and  keep  it  permanenUy,  war 
or  no  war,  emergency  or  no  emergency,  is  an 
event  of  national  and,  I  believe,  Interna- 
tional importance.  It  marks  the  latest  ad- 
vance in  the  administration's  quickening 
drive  toward  socialism  ar.d  dictatorship. 
And  though,  under  pressure,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
consented  to  modification  of  its  terms,  tb's 
does  not  change  its  original  intention  and 
significance. 

Two  circumstances  make  this  blU  e^>e- 
cially  important.  One  is  that,  though  it  has 
been  In  gestation  for  some  time.  It  came 
to  light  soon  after  Prof.  Harold  Laskl,  intel- 
lectual center  of  the  British  Labor  Party's 
executive  committee,  and  confidential  ad- 
viser of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Ambassador  Winant, 
and  Justice  Frankfurter,  announced  that  the 
purpose  of  British  labor  is  to  build  "the  first 
democratic  socialist  state  In  the  modem 
world." 

AMBASSADOR  WINANT  AND  COHEN  RETURN 

The  other  is  that  when  Ambassador 
Winant,  whom  Arthur  Krock,  in  the  New 
York  Times,  describes  as  "something  of  a 
dreamer  on  a  brave  new  world."  returned  to 
this  country  on  May  30,  he  brought  with 
him  Mr.  Benjamin  Cohen,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  Ambassador  to  London  In  the 
capacity  of  "mentor."  And  Mr.  Cohen  is 
credited  with  being  the  author  and  draftsman 
of  many  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  radical  bUls. 

The  World-Telegram  editorial  of  June  5. 
queries  whether  Mr.  Cohen  is  the  author  of 
this  biU,  and  says: 

"There  would  be  less  apprehension  U  this 
sort  of  thing  didn't  fit  so  perfectly  into  a 
background  established  in  peacetimes.  We 
as  a  nation  are  willing  to  stand  for  almost 
anything  in  a  war  situation  like  the  one  we 
now  face.  But  we  cannot  help  viewing  this 
seize -send  bill,  as  a  press -gaUery  wag  dubbed 
It,  as  part  of  a  pattem-for-power. 

"Long  before  Hitler  moved  on  Poland  there 
was  alarm  in  this  country  about  concentra- 
tion of  authority  in  the  Executive.  Many 
were  more  inclined  to  blame  a  group  around 
the  President  for  needling  him  into  this 
trend  than  they  were  to  blame  the  President 
himself:  the  group  of  appointees  who  never 
had  run  for  office  but  who  'had  a  program'." 

From  time  to  time  pot  mereljr  Mr.  Clapper 
and  Mr.  Krock,  but  various  4itfl-lnformed 
Washington  correspondents,  have  referred  to 
a  remarkable  International  tie-up,  which  is 
playing  a  delicate  but  increasingly  revealed 
hand  in  Anglo-American  politics. 

mENTTTT    or    "KZT"    MEN    IN    TIE-UP    RBVEALB) 

This  tie-up,  described  as  being  based  on  the 
friendship  and  Identity  of  "Ideological  alms," 
existing  between  certain  key  men  in  the 
United  States  and  Britain,  is  said  to  include 
the  President,  Justice  Frankfurter,  Mr.  Ernest 
Bevin,  British  Minister  of  Labor,  who  led  the 
general  strike  in  1926,  and,  it  Is  predicted, 
will  lead  the  drive  to  carry  England  into 
socialism  at  the  war's  end.  and  Prof.  Harold 
Laski  of  the  University  of  London. 

Also  there  are  Harry  L.  Hopkins — lately 
returned  from  a  London  mission,  and  now 
living  In  the  White  Hotise  as  administrator  of 
the  lend-lease  bill — Ambassador  John  O.  Wi- 


nant, former  head  of  the  International  Latx>r 
Office  at  Geneva,  who.  according  to  Clapper, 
"is  not  so  much  an  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James's  as  an  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  Mr.  Bevin,"  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Cohen,  gen- 
eral utility  man  and  bill  drafter  extraordinary 
to  the  White  House. 

What  ia  the  meaning  of  this  small,  close 
corporation  of  internationally  minded  and  ex- 
ceedingly powerful  men,  friends  of  each  other 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Bevin,  of  President 
Roosevelt?  And,  in  particular,  who  is  Harold 
Laski.  their  intellectual  switchboard,  regarded 
by  many  people  familiar  with  Washington  af- 
fairs as  having,  directly  or  Indirectly,  more 
Influence  on  the  President  than  any  one  in- 
dividual, with  the  exception  of  Justice  Frank- 
furter? 

Professor  Laskl  Is  a  small,  ageless,  rather 
inconspicuous  man,  who  rarely  raises  his 
voice.  While  In  this  country  he  Is  often  a 
guest  and  sometimes  a  house  guest  at  the 
White  Hovise.  but  he  has  not  been  In  America 
since  1939.  The  President,  says  the  New  York 
Times,  has  known  him  since  tue  old  days 
when  Laskl  was  at  Harvard,  more  than  20 
years  ago.  He  Is  possessed  of  a  bitter  hatred 
of  private  enterprise  and  the  profit  motive 
and  a  bear-trap  memory  which,  together  with 
his  wide  reading  and  talent  for  apt.  if  over- 
profuse  quotation,  gives  the  impression  of 
profound  culture,  an  impression  that  is  prob- 
ably deserved. 

LASKI  MADE  EMPHATIC  DEMANDS 

Undoubtedly  Laskl's  place  In  British  affairs 
Is  a  considerable  one.  At  the  recent  annual 
conference  of  the  British  Labor  Party  It  was 
he  who  announced  that  if  the  Government, 
did  not  ar  ord  his  party  more  representation 
in  certain  matters  It  would  cease  to  cooperate, 
war  or  no  war.  A  dispatch  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  June  3  reads,  in  part: 

"Harold  Laskl,  a  member  of  the  Labor 
Party  executive  committee,  declared  that  un- 
less Labor  is  given  representation  in  the  Min- 
istry of  Information's  direction  and  in  the 
B.  B.  C,  'the  possibility  of  our  continuing  to 
cooperate  wUl  no  longer  exist  as  far  as  this 
party  is  concerned.' " 

This,  however,  is  not  the  first  time  Professor 
Laskl  has  taken  a  stand  of  this  kind.  Por  in 
April  1939,  he  appeared  at  a  peace  convoca- 
Uon  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  ad- 
dressed the  student  body  as  follows: 

"Should  war  be  forced  upon  us  and  we  see 
the  old.  ugly.  Imperialistic  alms  dominating 
the  niles  of  the  democracies,  we  of  the  La- 
bor Party  and  the  working  class  everywhert 
see  it  as  our  duty  to  turn  those  wars  tnto 
civil  wars  and  remake  those  governments 
which  disregard  the  working  classes  which 
are  their  foundations." 

In  other  words,  with  the  fanaticism  so 
common  to  left-wing  philosophers  and  re- 
formers, Laskl  is  not  averse  to  dragging  his 
own  and  other  countries  through  the  hell  of 
civil  war  In  order  to  reach  his  socialist  Utopia. 
It  might  be  asked  which  war  he  \s  most  ccn- 
cemed  about — the  war  with  Germany  or  ths 
class  struggle?  And  a  similar  inquiry  might 
be  addressed  to  President  Roosevelt.  Has  he 
been  more  Interested  In  not  offending  the 
leaders  of  organiijed  labor,  who  have  been  his 
political  allies,  than  in  building  our  defenses 
and  helping  Britain? 

ACTIVE  AS  UBCTUBEB  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Professor  Laski  is  almost  as  well  known  In 
this  country  as  in  England,  having  served  as 
giiest  lecturer  In  many  American  universi- 
ties. Including  Yale,  Harvard.  Columbia.  Am- 
herst, Williams,  University  of  Washington. 
George  Washington  University,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
et  cetera.  Recently  be  was  retained  as  lec- 
turer by  the  Cutting  and  the  Carnegie  foun- 
dations, the  latter  being  especially  interested 
In  promoting  Union  Now,  that  is  to  say  an 
Immediate  British-American  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance. 
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Ht  U  an  iiuteUtigable  writer  of  booka  and 
magazine  articles.  In  tbe  June  3  l£sue  of 
tbe  New  Uasses.  Mr.  A.  B.  Magll  says  that 
Laikl.  •  contributor  to  that  paper  in  1939, 
to  tbe  author  of  20-odd  boclu.  Magll  regards 
LasU  "In  recent  years  known  as  a  Left  So- 
clalUt.  in  advocate  of  the  United  Front  with 
the  Communists."  as  a  backslider  fallen  from 
grace,  presumably  because  he  did  not  support 
the  Russian  experiment  after  the  Russo- 
Oerman  pact.  Nevertheless,  he  has  probably 
done  more  than  any  other  man  to  teach  our 
younger  g«'neratlon  disbelief  In  our  economic 
and  political  systems  and  distrust  of  the  Con- 
^ItutloD  and  the  way  of  life  It  sustains. 

Like  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Professor  Laskl  has  re- 
garded the  Supreme  Court  as  "a  problem." 
According  to  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  of 
January  5.  1939.  he  "let  cut  a  shout  of  joy 
today  when  he  learned  Felix  Frankfurter  had 
been  named  to  the  Supreme  Court,"  and  said 
he  had  previously  dlsctiseed  the  matter  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt. 

FOLLOW*  Liirx  or  paonssoR  uvea 

As  to  the  Constitution.  Professor  Laskl 
follows  the  line  of  our  own  Professor  Harold 
Rugg.  In  his  1940  book.  The  American  Presi- 
dency, he  sees  Its  makers  as  selfish,  greedy 
men.  whose  Interest  In  freedom  was  Illusory. 

•They  feared  the  masses.  They  were  ada- 
mant about  the  'rlghu"  of  property.  Liberty 
to  them  predominantly  meant  protection  of 
Tested  Interests  from  the  Invasions  of  the 
multitude." 

This  Is  hla  appraisal  of  Washington,  and 
James  Madison  of  Virginia.  Roger  Sherman 
of  Connecticut.  Benjamin  Franklin  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Charle:  Plnckney  of  South  Carolina, 
et  cetera. 

For  a  long  time  adviser  of  the  President, 
lately  Professor  Laskl  has  performed  Impor- 
tant services  for  him  For  example,  last 
•ummer.  In  the  strategic  month  of  August, 
when  the  third-term  campaign  was  getting 
under  way.  he  brought  cut  The  American 
Presidency,  an  eloquent,  ably  argued  defense 
of  the  third-term  proposition  and  a  plea  for 
clothing  the  Chief  Executive  with  enormous 
powers  at  the  expense  of  Congress  and  the 
■everal  SUtes.  In  passing.  It  may  be  said 
It  also  was  a  gushing  eulogy  of  President 
Roosevelt. 

"As  things  are.  leadership  can  come  from 
the  President  alone:  for  reasons  that  I  shall 
dlscu&s  later,  there  Is  no  other  source  of  di- 
rection which  can  secure  the  attention  cf  tha 
whole  cation." 

"But  when  all  possible  deductions  have 
been  made,  there  Is  no  problem  of  which  It 
cannot  be  said  that  It  may  be  material  upon 
which  the  President,  and  no  one  but  the 
President,  must  make  up  his  mind." 

And  again: 

"A  President  limited  by  the  will  of  Con- 
gress Is  alwa}-s  like  a  sailor  on  an  uncharted 
sea:  he  cannot  proceed  with  certainty  upon 
his  course." 

Almost  simultaneously,  another  book  ap- 
peared. Democracy  and  the  Third  Term,  by 
Prof  Fred  Rodell.  of  Yale,  a  pupil  and  disciple 
of  Laskl's  a:  the  University  of  London.  This 
Tolume.  like  The  American  Presidency,  Is  a 
defense  of  the  third  term. 

Boaa*vst.T  PiooaAM  mspnxo  bt  laski 

Many  young  Socialists  declare  that  what  is 
generally  called  the  Roosevelt  program  Is.  in 
re«llty.  the  Laskl  program.  Imposed  on  New 
Deal  thinkers,  and  finally  on  the  President, 
by  th-"  London  professor  of  economics  and  hU 
friends.  The  Idol  of  our  squab  Intellectuals, 
ftnd  some  of  the  older  ones.  Laskl  has  for 
years  not  merely  denounced  capitalism,  and 
especially  free  enterprise  and  the  profit  mo- 
tive, for  which  he  finds  no  place  In  civilized 
society,  but  ad^txrated  public  ownership,  not 
merely  of  essential  lnd\istnes  but  of  all  the 
land.  This  proposition  la  embodied  In  the 
•elsnirc  bill. 

Laskl  has  preached  the  doctrine  sustained 
b;  Lenin  and  all  good  Communists — ^whlch 


was  Incorporated  In  the  President's  message 
o.'  January  6 — that  the  great,  messianic  re- 
form that  is  to  free  the  people  of  the  world 
must  take  place  simultaneously  everywhere 
in  the  world.  In  all  prdbablUty.  when  Mr. 
Roosevelt  wrote  this  concept  Into  his  Janu- 
ary message,  he  was  unaware  of  Its  Marxian 
genealogy. 

WaTTES  WmCLT  LETTEH  TO   FHANKFtTRTlR 

According  to  a  reliable  Informant,  Profes- 
sor Laskl  carries  on  a  correspondence  with 
the  President,  and  writes  a  weekly  letter  to 
Justice  Frankfurter,  who  transmits  It  to  the 
^Miite  Hovise  for  discussion.  Whether  the 
letter  Is  weekly  or  not.  It  Is  certain  that  he 
keeps  In  dose  touch  with  the  Inner  circle  of 
the  New  Deal. 

Obviously,  there  Is  no  reason  why  the  Presi- 
dent should  not  have  as  many  left-wing 
friends  and  correspondents  as  he  pleases. 
But.  as  Chief  Executive  of  a  nation  whoso 
Constitution  guarantees  security  for  private 
property,  private  enterprUe,  and  the  profit 
motive.  It  does  not  behoove  him  to  surround 
himself  with  men  like  Laskl,  Hopkins.  Frank- 
furter, Cohen,  and  Wlnant.  all  sales  agents 
of  the  brave  new  world  In  which  the  Amer- 
ican tradition,  that  has  ser\'ed  this  country 
so  well,  and  made  It  tbe  promised  land  for 
so  many  people,  would  be  discarded  and  for- 
gotten. 

DOZSN'T    RECOIL    AT   REVOLtmON 

That  Mr.  Laskl's  mind  does  not  recoil  at 
the  thought  of  violent  revolution  is  evidenced 
In  his  article  in  Harpers  Magazine  of  April 
1941.  apparently  written  as  a  favor  to  the 
Roosevelt  administration,  in  order  to  blast 
Ambas3ador  Kennedy,  who  refused  to  go 
along  ■with  the  President's  foreign  policy,  and 
was  superseded  by  Laskl's  friend,  John 
Wlnant.  Here  he  says  that  he  doubts  that 
the  necessary  Job  of  socialist  reform  "can  be 
accomplished  by  consent."  Elsewhere  he 
points  out  that  there  are  two  things  either 
of  which  win  bring  about  revolutionary  re- 
form. One  la  bankruptcy,  the  other  war. 
Seemingly  our  Idealistic  "dreamers  on  a  brave 
new  world"  are  not  unwilling  to  try  both  at 
once,  with  class  struggle  thrown  In  for  good 
measure. 

One  of  my  few  contacts  with  Professor 
Laskl  was  at  Yale  University,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  sojourning  as  resident  professor. 
After  a  dinner  given  by  a  mutual  friend.  I 
spent  the  evening  with  him  at  his  rooms, 
where  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  com- 
munism was  the  only  real  answer  to  the 
world's  difficulties.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
quote  this  since  he  has  expressed  the  same 
view  publicly  In  his  writings. 

Some  cf  Professor  Laskl's  books  have  re- 
ceived favorable  attention  from  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt. His  most  recent  book.  Where  Do  We 
Go  Prom  Here,  Viking  Press,  1940,  was  rec- 
ommended by  her,  and  also  by  Ralph  Bates. 
British  propagandist  for  communism  until 
the  Hitler-Stalin  pact,  who  described  It  as 
"The  best  statement  on  the  Issues  of  the 
war  yet  to  come  out  of  Britain." 

Laskl's  natal  thesis  In  "Where  Do  We  Go 
Prom  Here?"  seems  to  be  that  what  the  world 
needs  most  Is  wiping  out  the  Individual  sov- 
ereignties of  nations  and  building.  In  their 
stead,  an  "International  organization"  imder 
a  Socialist-Labor  government.  Only  thus,  he 
says,  can  we  achieve  the  "more  abundant  life" 
which  capitalism  makes  Impossible. 

Endowed  with  a  subtler  and,  I  think,  more 
powerful  mind  than  his  friend.  Justice  Frank- 
furter, whom  he  introduced  in  England  as  a 
college  lecturer.  Professor  Laski.  when  at 
his  best,  argues  his  case  with  a  more  thor- 
ough build-up,  superimposed  on  a  broader, 
better-documented  foundation.  Neverthe- 
less. Frankfurter  has  lately  shown  a  remark- 
able degree  of  dialectic  subtlety  in  his  opin- 
ion m  the  Phelps-Dodge  CAse. 

In  this  remarkable  document,  by  an  Im- 
aginative extension  of  the  Wagner  Act,  which 
prescribes  a  penalty  for  employers  who  refuse 


to  reinstate  employees  discharged  because  of 
union  affiliations,  he  puts  into  the  law  a 
doctrine  which  Congress  obviously  did  not 
Intend,  to  wit.  that  an  employer  must  not 
only  hire,  but  give  back  pay  to  applicants  for 
Jobs  who  were  refused  employment  because  of 
union  affiliations. 

As  Mr.  Raymond  Moley  points  out  In  News- 
week, this  decision  puts  the  employer  in  a 
strange  position,  v;here  he  Invites  penalties 
every  time  he  declines  to  employ  a  man  be- 
longing to  a  union.  And  It  also  establishes 
a  new  and  unconstitutional  process  of  law- 
making, by  which  the  Supreme  Court  can 
read  into  a  statute  almost  anything  It  may 
deem  socially  desirable. 

Professor  Laskl  Is  not  by  any  means  all  out 
In  his  advocacy  of  communism.  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  criticize  some  of  Marx'  theories. 
And  he  deprecates  the  mistakes  of  the  Rus- 
sians, but  does  not  deprecate  them  very  hard. 
So  far  as  I  kiiow,  throughout  his  writings,  he 
does  not  object,  except  In  vague.  Indirect 
terms,  to  the  blood-soaked  regimes  of  Lenin, 
Stalin,  or  of  Leon  Trotsky,  who,  though  con- 
sidered less  addicted  to  frlghtfulness  than 
Stalin,  nevertheless  will  go  down  to  history 
as  having  Invented  the  plan  of  making 
hostages  of  the  families  of  political  office- 
holders, m  order  to  Insure  their  loyalty  to  the 
party. 

COMMUNISM  A  "NOBLE  EXPERIMENT" 

Laskl  pictures  communism  as  a  great  and 
noble  experiment  that  has  brought  "exalta- 
tion to  the  common  man."  Lenin  Is  his 
"ideal  leader."  And  he  compares  commu- 
nism to  early  Christianity,  whose  doctrines, 
he  says,  seemed  as  foolish  to  the  adherents 
of  the  Roman  system  as  communism  to  the 
believers  in  capitalism. 

One  of  Professor  Laskl's  friends  Is  Mr. 
Maynard  Keynes,  of  the  British  treasury. 
Mr.  Keynes  lately  arrived  In  America,  thus 
Joining  the  band  of  distinguished  Britishers 
whose  function  Is  to  shape  the  President's 
policies  and  Instruct  him  and  Congress  In 
running  the  affairs  of  our  country.  Mr. 
Keynes,  It  will  be  remembered,  was  the  econ- 
omist who  won  the  President  to  the  disas- 
trous pump-priming  and  blg-sp>ending  pro- 
gram, which  had  been  rejected  by  Mr.  Keynes* 
own  government. 

At  present,  Mr.  Keynes  Is  advocating,  for 
the  United  Slates,  a  capital  levy  of  such  huge 
proportions  that  It  would  necessitate  an  Im- 
mense quick  sale  of  privately  held  securities. 
As  it  Is  Inconceivable  that  anyone  could  buy 
these  securities  en  masse,  except  some  Gov- 
ernment agency  like  the  R.  F.  C,  this  step 
would  constitute  a  long  and  effective  stride 
Into  government  ownership  of  Industry. 
Mr.  Laskl  Is  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Keynes,  and 
Mr.  Keynes,  like  Mr.  Laski.  an  admirer  of 
collectivism.  In  his  bock,  Communism,  Laskl 
quotes  Kejmes  as  praising  communism  on  the 
ground  that  It  reduces  the  Importance  of  the 
profit  motive. 

Among  Professor  Laskl's  outstanding  traits 
are  the  consistency  with  which  he  expresses 
distaste  for  capitalism  and  the  profit  motive, 
and  the  earnestness  with  which  hi  longs 
for  a  revolution,  bloody  or  otherwise,  that 
will  bring  about  what  he  calls  a  democratic 
socialist  order.  He  Is  willing  to  have  the 
British  Labor  Party  break  with  the  Govern- 
ment, If  that  will  result  In  socialism.  And 
he  Is  willing  to  recommend  civil  war,  as  he 
did  In  Wisconsin,  If  the  socialist  order  can- 
not be  had  In  any  other  way. 

Like  President  Roosevelt,  he  Is  hostile  to 
the  Churchlll-Beaverbrook  group  In  the 
British  Government,  whom  he  regards  as 
dangerous  Tories,  to  be  tolerated  only  for 
purposes  of  waging  war.  And  no  doubt,  like 
the  President,  he  was  chagrined  at  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  Halifax  as  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  and  would  have  vastly 
preferred  a  laborite.  He  sees  in  Churchill 
a  great  fighting  spirit,  but  outside  of  that  a 
thoroughly  undesirable  influence  on  England. 
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LASKI  TOOK  CHtTBCHILL  TO  TASK 

On  April  12  the  .  .'ashlngton  Post  published 
an  article  by  Laskl  scolding  Churchill,  and 
stating  that,  after  the  victory,  he  would  not 
remain  In  office  long  ui^ess  he  approached 
"the  peace  In  the  spirit  of  President  Roose- 
velt's address  to  Congress  last  January." 
That  was  the  message  In  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt dedicated  America  to  bringing  democ- 
racy and  the  four  freedoms  to  every  people 
"everywhere  In  the  world"  and  performing 
this  modest  task  within  our  generation.  One 
sometimes  wonders  whether  Mr.  Laskl  was 
not  coauthor  of  that  stupendous  utterance. 

As  one  reads  the  Lask;  books  and  articles 
one  finds  little  recognition  of  America's  ac- 
complishments In  attaining  the  highest 
standard  of  living,  and  the  widest  spread  of 
material  welfare  that  have  been  known  at  any 
time  In  history.  This  fact  does  not  seem  to 
Impress  him.-  It  does  net  Impress  him  be- 
cause as  a  follower  of  the  Communist  theory, 
It  would  never  do  to  admit  that  a  nation  that 
pursues  another  theory  has  performed  a  serv- 
ice to  Itself  or  mankind. 

For  the  same  reason.  If  one  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
become  the  country  to  which  people  from  all 
over  the  world  have  flocked,  this  would  fall 
to  modify  his  low  opinion  of  our  system.  As 
Is  the  rule  with  so  many  radicals,  if  a  fact 
is  inconsistent  with  a  theory.  It  Is  the  theory, 
not  the  fact,  that  has  the  right-of-way. 

In  a  very  able  and  too  little-read  book. 
The  Revolt  of  the  Masses,  Ortega  y  Oasset 
states  that,  from  the  time  European  history 
began  In  the  sixth  century  up  to  1800,  "Eu- 
rope did  not  succeed  In  reaching  a  total 
population  greater  than  180.000,000  Inhab- 
itants.' But  from  1800  to  1914,  the  era  In 
which  capitalism  and  Its  fec\ind  economic 
system  was  developing,  the  rise  In  living 
standards  brought  an  Increase  in  the  Euro- 
pean population  of  from  180  to  460  millions. 
And  the  same  capitalism  has  resiilted  In  a 
similar  but  faster  upsurge  in  this  country. 

But  nothing  must  be  allpwed  to  refute  the 
glorious  creed  of  communism  which,  accord- 
ing to  Laskl,  "builds  Its  tefliple  upon  spiritual 
heights."  And  to  give  substance  and  au- 
thority to  this  creed,  which  Is  being  discred- 
ited all  over  the  world  for  the  simple  reason 
that  It  builds  Its  temple^  not  on  spiritual 
heights,  but  on  spiritual  coercion  and  degra- 
dation, Laskl,  with  the  packrat  mind  so 
typical  of  radicalism,  borrows  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  fragmentary  ijlts  of  evidence  to 
sustain  an  argument  that  finally  shows  up, 
even  under  casual  analysis,  as  a  patchwork 
of  unrelated  parts. 

Coupled  with  this,  and  perhaps  related  to 
It,  Is  another  tendency,  the  tendency  to  ob- 
scurantism, that  Is  to  say,  to  surround  one's 
statements  with  a  haze  of  mystery  as  well  as 
authority.  In  order  to  maki  the  reader  believe 
that  the  writer  is  a  deep  and  learned  indi- 
vidual, accustomed  to  dealing  with  matters 
beyond  the  common  range  of  understanding. 
Scattered  through  Professor  Laski's  works  one 
encounters  passages  like  the  following,  from 
"Communism":  i 

"With  Bossuet,  and.  In  k  sense,  with  Vlco, 
that  lesson  Is  tbe  dominion  of  Providence 
over  the  effort  of  mankind:  with  Pichte,  It 
is  the  victory  of  reason,  of  free  Inquiry,  over 
the  blind  demands  of  faith;  with  Bonald 
and  de  Maistre  It  Is  the  necessity  of  religion 
as  the  one  power  able  to  compel  that  subordi- 
nation without  which  men  are  the  necessary 
victims  of   anarchic  disorder. 

No  wonder  American  intellectuals,  whose 
chronic  falling  Is  that  the  one  thing  they 
cannot  do  Is  think,  are  wont  to  throw  up 
thehr  hands  and  cry  "Kamerad"  before  the 
professor's  blitzkrieg  of  literary  allusion  and 
ornamental.  If  confusing,  words. 

SHOWS    HATRED    OF    CAPITALISM 

In  the  same  book,  Comnlunlsm,  we  find  the 
author  back  on  his  favorite  theme,  to  wit, 
that    greedy    capitalism    is    responsible   for 


most  cf  the  world's  ills.  He  has  Just  quoted 
his  friend  Keynes  to  the  effect  that  capital- 
ism, in  order  to  survive,  must  be  successful. 
Certainly  this  is  not  a  very  complicated  ur 
abstruse  idea.  Nevertheless,  he  embellishes 
it  with  the  following  cryptic  sentence  calcu- 
lated to  reduce  even  the  most  skeptical  to 
surrender : 

"It  Is  no  longer  either  optimistic  or  self- 
confident  as  It  was  In  the  days  of  Nassau 
Senior  and  McCulloch." 

He  does  not  pause  to  explain  who  Nassau 
Senior  and  McCulloch  may  be.  That  is  un- 
necessary. For  on  the  previous  page  he  has 
already  weakened  his  readers  for  the  coup  de 
grace  by  hurling  Savonarola.  St.  Francis  of 
Asslsl,  and  George  Fox  Into  the  fray. 

Coming  back  to  his  The  American  Presl- 
(<ency,  we  find  Laskl  giving  reasons  for  his 
admiration  for  President  Roosevelt,  whom  he 
considers,  in  some  respects,  the  superior  of 
both  Lincoln  and  Wilson.  He  says  that, 
while  Lincoln  was  rarely  able  to  select  the 
right  human  Instruments  for  his  purposes, 
Roosevelt  proved  his  ability  by  putting  Har- 
old Ickes  In  his  Cabinet. 

"Franklin  Roosevelt  has  possessed  It  [the 
ability  I ,  as  he  showed  when  he  chose.  In  re- 
markable circumstances,  Mr.  Ickes  to  be  his 
Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

Why  single  out  Harold  Ickes,  of  all  people? 
For  Ickes'  chief  claims  to  fame  leem  to  be  the 
attacks  he  has  made  on  the  press,  his  talent 
for  unbridled  and  often  silly  Invective,  and 
the  fact  that  one  of  his  official  functions  is 
to  say  the  things  which  the  dignity  of  the 
Presidency  forbids  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  say  for 
himself.  To  this  may  be  added  the  fact  that, 
over  a  national  network.  Mr.  Ickes  advised  the 
American  public  to  read  Lords  of  the  Press, 
an  untruthful  and  violent  assault  on  Amer- 
ican newspapers  and  capitalism,  written  by 
a  feature  writer  for  the  Dally  Worker. 

I  have  written  at  length  and  somewhat  crit- 
ically about  Professor  Laskl — not  doubting, 
however,  that  he  sincerely  believes  in  the  doc- 
trines he  has  been  preaching  for  so  many 
years — because  he  is  an  important  factor,  and 
perhaps  the  Integrator,  of  an  international 
group  consisting,  as  I  have  said,  of  Felix 
Frankfurter,  Harry  Hopkins.  Benjamin  Cohen, 
John  Wlnant,  the  President,  and  probably 
Krnest  Bevln  and  others. 

For  the  evidence  shows  that  these  men, 
guiding  our  national  policy,  are  working  to 
deliver  the  United  States  to  socialism.  Includ- 
ing a  labor  or  class  government.  And  I  am 
deeply  convinced  that  socialism,  with  its  In- 
tensive political  control  of  the  activities  (f 
the  people,  cannot  be  put  over  without  resort 
to  class  hatred  and  violence,  or  practised  with- 
out coercion  and  cruelty.  And  I  also  believe 
the  American  people  will  have  the  common 
sense  to  reject  it,  especially  as  a  reaction 
against  radicalism  is  already  In  evidence. 

DICTATORIAL  CONTROL  OF  OUR  LIVES 

What,  after  all,  is  this  thing,  variously 
called  Hltlerlsm.  communism,  fascism,  which 
Is  running  Its  course  through  Europe?  It  Is 
simply  dictatorial  government  control  of  the 
economic,  political,  and  personal  lives  of  the 
people,  enforced  by  militarism,  and  inspired 
by  a  vision  of  far-flung  foreign  domination. 

In  the  last  4*4  years  we  have  seen  our  coun- 
try, led  by  the  President  and  his  advisers, 
proceeding,  all  too  rapidly,  along  this  dark 
road.  The  Judiciary  bill  to  pack  and  control 
the  Federal  courts:  tbe  executive  reorganiza- 
tion bill  to  move  the  powers  of  Congress  Into 
the  President's  hands:  the  Black -Counery  so- 
called  wage  and  hour,  which,  in  its  orig- 
inal version,  was  a  bill  to  create  a  price-fixing 
and  wage-fixing  dictatorship  over  capital  and 
labor:  the  May  bill  of  1938,  aimed  at  arming 
the  President  with  full  censorship  of  the 
means  of  communication,  and  also,  like  the 
seizure  bill,  enabling  him  to  rewrite,  at  his 
discretion,  every  contract  entered  Into  In  the 
United  States,  whether  between  private  per- 
sons and  corporations,  or  between  them  and 


the  Government;  the  blUs  providing  for  agri- 
cultural regimentation  and  price  fixing:  the 
President's  efforts  to  place  under  political 
control  medicine.  Insurance,  railroads,  and 
other  enterprises  and  professions  that  should 
be  private,  competitive,  and  free. 

And  now  comes  the  seizure  bill  to  give  the 
President  authority  to  take  over  all  private 
property,  newspapers,  and  the  radio  Included, 
forever.  This  Is  only  the  natural  outeome  of 
the  New  Deal's  course. 

WE  TOLXEATE  HATEFUL  FCttKIGN  PHIL060PHT 

America  Is  a  great  country,  even  though  It 
has  drifted  somewhat  from  Its  moorings  In 
the  last  few  years.  But,  with  Its  clear  and 
strong  tradition  of  political  life,  brightened 
by  the  names  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
Lincoln,  Its  decent,  generous  jjersonal  life.  Its 
fruitful  Industry,  fertile  land  and  the  spirit 
of  peace  and  progress  that  has  nade  us  really 
strong  and  great — why  should  we  permit  a 
foreign  philosophy,  hateful  and  unsulted  to 
our  people,  to  gain  foothold  In  our  midst? 
Why  should  we  let  little  men,  crusaders  for 
a  new  torylsm  that  calls  Itself  liberalism,  un- 
dermine our  country  and  poison  our  national 
character? 

Surely  It  is  time  for  the  believers  in  the 
real  America  to  assert  themselves. 


PertiBeBt  Questions  and  Answers  Cob- 
ceming  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
Power  Project 
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or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  24.  1941 


LETTER  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  COM- 
MERCE, HIS  REPLY,  AND  STATEMENT 
BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 


Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  the  following  letters  and 
statement : 

HotreC  OF  RCPRBBKNTAnvn, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  19,  194t. 
Hon.  Jesse  Jones, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Sxcretart:  Certain  questions  re- 
garding the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
Power  Project  have  arisen  in  my  mind,  and 
I  believe  are  likewise  present  in  the  minds 
of  many  others  In  and  out  of  Congress. 

Peeling  that  great  good  may  be  served 
by  seeking  out  the  facts  that  may  furnish 
the  answers  to  these  questions,  I  am  sub- 
mitting them  to  you  with  a  request  that  you 
answer  them  seriatim  based  upon  the  of- 
ficial information  of  tbe  Department  of 
Commerce. 
Your  assistance  will  be  appreciated; 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Loins  C.  RABAtrr.  M.  C. 


The  Secrxtart  or  Coumact, 

Washington.  June  20.  1941. 
Hon.  Loins  C.  Rabaut, 

House  of  Bepreaentatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Concrxbsmam  :    Your   letter  of  June 
13,  requesting  Information  and  reply  to  cer- 
tain questions  relating  to  the  St.  Lawrenoo 
Seaway  and  Power  Project,  has  been  received. 
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By  dlrectaon  of  the  PrcBldent.  this  Depart* 
«ent  haa  been  for  more  than  a  year  engaged 
In  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Project.  I  am  asking  the  director  of 
the  survey  to  supply  you  with  the  answers 
to  the  questions  which  you  have  presented. 
Wlib  best  wtahea. 
Sinocreiy  yours. 

JissE  H.  Jones. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

dull What  Is  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence seawiiy  and  power  project? 

Answer.  The  project  It  a  Joint  effort  by 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  develop  the 
boundless  natural  resources  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin,  to  provide  the  Middle  West  with 
a  deep-water  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  to  harness  the  torrential  flow  of  the 
8t.  Lawrence  Kiver  to  produce  watcrpower. 

To  build  the  seaway  It  Is  necessary  only  to 
build  a  new  lock  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mich.. 
to  deepen  the  channels  and  canals  Unking 
Lakes  Huron.  Erie,  and  Ontario,  and  to  im- 
prove the  St.  Lawrence  River  between  Ogdens- 
burg.  N.  Y.  and  Montreal.  Quebec.  Engi- 
neering plans  call  for  reconstruction  of  the 
canals  nn^  locks  already  built  by  Canada  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  for  construction 
of  a  main  navigation  and  power  dam  across 
the  river  at  Bamhart  Island,  between 
Masaena.  N.  Y.,  and  Cornwall.  Ontario,  and  a 
imall  control  dam  farther  up  the  river.  With 
these  Improvements,  a  deep  waterway  ex- 
tending 2.400  miles  from  Duluth.  Minn.,  to 
the  Atlantic  would  be  provided. 

The  electricity  developed  at  the  Inter- 
national Rapids  section  would  be  shared 
equally  by  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
It  Is  proposed  also  to  redevelop  existing  hydro- 
electric power  facilities  on  the  Niagara  River 
In  order  to  expand  powei  production  In  that 
area. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  project  to  the  United 
States  would  be  sbout  •285. 000 .000— less  than 
the  cost  of  three  battleships.  Of  the  toUl 
cost,  some  $93,000,000  would  be  paid  by  New 
York  State,  and  New  York  would  be  given 
control  of  the  generation  and  distribution 
cf  electric  power.  The  Federal  Government's 
•hare  wlU  therefore  be.  roughly.  •195.000,000. 

Question.  Would  the  seaway-power  project 
Impede  or  aid  our  defense  program? 

Answer.  1  By  Increasing  the  country's 
supply  of  transportation  and  electric  power, 
the  project  would  greatly  strengthen  our  pro- 
ductive machine  and  thus  strengthen  our 
whole  defense  effort.  As  the  situation  now 
■tands,  we  face  shortages  both  In  transporta- 
tion and  in  power  production.  The  St.  Law- 
rence project  offers  the  cheapest  and  most 
efllcient  means  of  averting  shortages  of  this 
type  m  the  tributary  area  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

a.  Construction  c^  the  seaway  would  .nake 
possible  full  use  of  Great  Lakes  shipyards 
to  expazMl  and  speed  up  our  national  ship- 
building program.  Great  Lakes  yards  are 
now  operating  far  below  capacity.  The  Im- 
proved canals  In  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
would  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  all 
types  of  naval  vessels  except  battleships  and 
aircraft  carriers  and  all  except  the  largest 
ocean  freighters.  If  we  began  building 
cruisers  on  the  Great  Lakes  now,  the  seaway 
would  be  ready  for  use  by  the  time  the 
cruisers  were  completed.  Shifting  cruiser 
construction  from  salt-water  to  fresh-water 
yards  would  speed  up  the  Navy  Department's 
building  schedule  by  many  months  and 
would  permit  eeacoast  yards  to  devote  n 
larger  proportion  of  their  facilities  to  the 
construction  of  urgently  needed  cargo  ships. 
Nine  to  twelve  freighters  can  be  built  In  the 
ttanc  It  takes  to  build  one  cruiser. 

As  President  Rooasvelt  has  said: 

"Shipyards  on  the  Great  Lakes,  with  access 
to  the  ocean,  yet  close  to  the  sources  of  supply 
of  labor,  raw  and  finished  materials,  further 
removed  from  possible  attack,  may  be  a  vital 
factor  In  successful  defense  of  this  continent. 
TSmt  wUl  help  to  build  the  ships  which  wlU 


bring  back  commerce  to  the  hartx>r8  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  ports." 

8.  The  St.  Lawrence  project  would 
strengthen  our  defenses  In  the  Northeastern 
comer  of  the  North  American  continent  by 
giving  us  a  protected  Inland-water  route  to 
our  new  military  base  at  Newfoundland.  At 
present,  because  there  are  no  rail  connections 
east  of  Quebec,  all  supplies  and  equipment 
for  our  Newfoundland  base  muit  be  sent 
through  the  Atlantic  sea  lanes.  In  time  of 
war  this  route  might  be  hazardous,  but  with 
completion  of  the  seaway  defense  materials 
could  be  sent  down  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
to  Newfoundland  without  fear  of  Interference 
from  enemy  naval  units. 

Opponents  assert  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  would  impede  our  defense  e3ort  (1) 
because  4  years  would  be  required  for  Its 
completion,  and  (2)  because  the  project 
would  divert  men  and  materials  needed  for 
building  planes,  guns,  and  tanks.'  How  do 
these  assertions  square  with  the  facts? 

1.  President  Roosevelt  has  answered  this 
criticism  in  the  following  terms: 

"Opponents  of  the  project  have  pointed  out 
that  it  takes  4  years  to  build  this  seaway. 
They  know,  but  fall  to  mention,  that  It 
takes  at  least  that  long  to  buUd  a  battle- 
ship.    •     •     • 

"We  hope  that  the  world  situation  may  soon 
Improve.  But  w-  are  bound  to  b3  prepared 
for  a  long  period  of  possible  danger.  •  •  • 
Only  one  who  can  say  that  we  do  not  need 
the  battleships  that  we  are  now  buUdlng  will 
dare  to  say  that  we  do  not  need  the  essential 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway." 

2.  The  St.  Lawrence  project  would  provide 
one  of  the  largest  single  blocs  of  electric 
power  on  this  continent.  At  a  time  when 
serious  thought  Is  being  given  to  curtailment 
of  civilian  consumption  of  electricity  to  con- 
serve power.  It  is  the  worst  kind  of  folly  to 
say  that  the  St.  Lawrence  project  would  cause 
the  diversion  of  men  and  materials  from 
more  useful  purposes.  The  planes,  guns,  and 
tanks  we  need  cannot  be  built  without  tre- 
mendous expansion  of  oiu  facilities  for  pro- 
ducing electric  pxDwer.  As  we  need  the  p->wer 
and  must  obtain  it  from  some  source,  from 
any  source,  the  St.  Lawrence  power  project  Is 
an  economy  measure  of  the  first  magnitude. 
It  Is  the  cheapest  source  of  power  in  America, 
and  It  will  absorb  less  skilled  labor  than  an 
equivalent  steam  plant. 

Question.  How  would  construction  of  the 
seaway  affect  the  cost  of  shipping  American 
wheat  abroad? 

Answer.  Wheat  Is  a  bulk  commodity  carry- 
ing traditionally  low  shipping  charges  by 
water  With  construction  of  the  seaway, 
the' savings  in  shipping  charges  from  Duluth 
to  Liverpool,  as  compared  with  the  best  pos- 
sible alternative  route,  would  amount  to  5.2 
cents  a  btishel.  or  •1.74  a  ton.* 

Question.  Would  savings  In  the  cost  of 
shipping  wheat  abroad  mean  savings  to 
American  wheat  farmers? 


■Both  of  these  assertions  are  made,  for 
example,  by  the  National  St.  Lawrence  Project 
Conference.  In  Its  p>amphlet  For  National 
Defense?  The  conference  states  that:  "The 
United  States  Is  engaged  in  the  tremendous 
task  of  rearming— now — for  eventualities 
which.  If  they  are  ever  to  happen,  will  happen 
soon.  •  •  •  To  divert  from  that  pressing 
task  the  men,  machines,  materials,  and 
money  which  so  stupendous  a  project  as  the 
St.  Lawrence  scheme  wotild  require  would  be 
a  handicap,  not  a  help,  to  national  defense." 

*  The  rate  for  wheat  shipments  from  Duluth 
or  Chicago  to  Liverpool  via  the  seaway  is  con- 
servatively estimated  at  9  6  cents  a  bushel. 
During  the  15-year  period  1924-38  the  lowest 
average  rate  for  wheat  exported  from  Duluth 
to  Liverpool  over  any  of  the  various  existing 
routes  was  14.8  cents  a  bushel.  This  was 
the  average  rate  over  the  all -water  route 
through  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  Tla  Buffalo  and  Montreal. 


Answer.  Yes. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  reductions  In  the 
cost  of  exporting  wheat  over  the  seaway 
would  merely  reduce  the  price  of  wheat  In 
the  world  market,  and  that  potential  sav- 
ings to  American  farmers  would  thus  be 
canceled  out.'  This  assertion  Is  false.  The 
price  of  wheat  reflects  all  the  Influences  at 
work  In  all  the  wheat-produclug  areas  of  the 
world.  Basically,  the  price  Is  determined 
by  supply  and  demand,  not  by  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Lowering  the  production  costs  of 
wheat  farmers  in  the  Great  Lakes  tributary 
area  by  lowering  their  transportation  costs 
would  by  no  means  lower  the  world  wheat 
price  by  an  equivalent  amount.  The  reduc- 
tion In  transportation  costs  would  amount 
to  a  bonus  for  American  farmers. 

Question.  Would  construction  of  the  sea- 
way result  in  the  dumping  of  foreign  wheat 
In  our  domestic  markets,  as  Is  claimed  by 
opponents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project?  * 
Answer.  No. 

Great  Lakes  ports  have  now,  and  after  the 
construction  of  the  seaway  would  continue  to 
have,  the  same  protection  against  dumping 
of  cheap  fw.'lgn  products  that  Atlantic,  Gulf, 
and  Pacific  ports  enjoy.  The  present  Import 
tariff  rate  on  wheat  is  42  cents  a  bushel. 
This  tariff  would  be  Imposed  at  the  ports  of 
Buffalo,  Chicago,  or  Duluth,  on  the  Lakes,  Just 
as  It  Is  Imposed  now  at  the  ports  of  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  or  Los  Angeles.  And  the 
same  factors  which  prevent  the  dumping  of 
foreign  wheat  Into  our  markets  would  prevent 
the  dumping  of  other  foreign  goods  and  com- 
modities. 

Question.  Are  opponents  of  the  seaway  cor- 
rect In  asserting  that  navigation  conditions 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  would  be  so  haz- 
ardous that  shipping  lines  would  not  take  the 
risk  of  sending  their  vessels  over  this  route? 
Answer.  No. 

Construction  of  the  seaway  would  vastly 
Improve  present  navigation  conditions  In  the 
183-mlle  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
between  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Ontario  and 
Montreal.  Existing  channels  and  canals 
would  be  enlarged  and  deepened,  and  the  22 
small  locks  now  In  operation  would  be  re- 
placed by  8  larger  ones.  These  and  other  Im- 
provements would  greatly  reduce  hazards  to 
shipping. 

But  even  now,  with  the  projected  Improve- 
ments still  In  the  blueprint  stage,  navigation 
conditions  on  the  St.  Lawrence  are  good.* 
The  heavy  volume  of  traCac  which  already 
passes  through  the  shallow  canals  In  the 
International  Section  Is  the  best  proof  of 
that.  More  than  8,000,000  tons  of  freight 
moved  through  these  canals  in  1938.  Some 
5.900  vessel  trips  were  needed  to  carry  this 
freight.    About  115,000  tons  of  freight  moved 


*For  example,  It  has  been  stated  that:  'In 
normal  times  the  price  of  grain  was  In- 
variably determined  at  Liverpool,  so  that 
reduction  In  transportation  costs  Inured  not 
to  the  benefit  of  the  American  producer  but 
to  the  benefit  of  grain  factors  In  foreign 
ports." — Expense  Without  Recompense  (Na- 
tional St.  Lawrence  Project  Conference,  1941), 
page  6. 

♦  In  Its  pamphlet  Two  Ways  for  Farmers  to 
Lose  Money,  the  National  St.  Lawrence  Proj- 
ect Conference  asks:  "Why  should  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  be  called  upon  to  spend  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dcllirs  •  •  T  to 
make  it  easier  for  foreign  grain  to  be  brought 
into  the  markets  of  the  United  States?" 

'During  the  5-year  period  1935-39,  there 
were  116  accidents  to  vessels  in  the  Interna- 
tional Section  of  the  river.  With  only  about 
half  as  much  traffic,  the  Panama  Canal  had 
156  accidents  during  the  same  period.  The 
record  indicates  that  there  Is  considerably 
less  foggy  weather  in  the  St.  Lawrence  than 
there  Is  In  New  York  Harbor.  Over  a  period 
of  years.  Montreal  averaged  4  days  of  fog  an- 
nually: New  York  Harbor  averaged  44  days. 
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directly  between  Great  Lakes  and  European 
ports  In  shallow  draft  ocean  freighters. 

As  to  the  assertion  that  ocean  shipping 
lines  vpould  be  unwilling  to  risk  sending  their 
vessels  through  the  propost-d  seaway,  the  tes- 
timony of  the  late  Robert  Dollar,  founder  of 
the  Dollar  Steamship  Lines,  should  be  reveal- 
ing. In  a  letter  read  to  ^  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relatiohs  Committee  dur-^ 
ing  the  1933  hearings  on  the  St.  Lawrence' 
Treaty,  ISi.  Dollar  said: 

"Ships  virill  certainly  go  to  the  Lakes  for 
cargo;  In  fact,  ships  will  go  anywhere  and 
everywhere  to  get  cargoes.  We  have  big 
ocean-going  steamers  running  1,000  miles  to 
the  Yangtze  River,  where  ^iae  current  Is  very 
swift  and  navigation  qult^  difficult,  far  more 
difficult  than  It  vrould  be  going  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior from  Montreal. 

"When  the  canal  Is  flrilshed  there  Is  no 
more  reason  for  doubting  that  ships  will  go 
from  the  ocean  to  the  GreSjt  Lakes  than  thoie 
Is  that  ships  will  go  to  any  port  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard." 

Question.  What  proportion  of  United  States 
and  world  shipping  could  make  use  of  the 
proposed  seaway? 

Answer.  The  world's  freighter  fleet,  ex- 
cluding combination  passenger-cargo  ships, 
consisted  of  6,400  vessels  on  December  31, 
1939.  Of  this  number,  4,540 — 7  out  of  every 
10  freighters — wovild  find  safe  and  con- 
venient navigation  in  the  27-foot  canals  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  United  States 
freighter  fleet  consisted  of  800  .ships,  cf  which 
more  than  500—5.  out  of  every  8 — could  easily 
navigate  the  seaway.  A  still  higher  propor- 
tion of  United  States  and  world  shipping 
could  make  use  of  the  seaway  vmder  certain 
conditions — if  larger  vessels  carried  less  than 
full  load,  or  if  their  cargoes  consisted  of 
commodities  having  light  density,  such  as 
cotton.  Jute,  or  burlap.* 

Although  the  seaway  would  safely  accom- 
modate a  large  proportion  cf  the  ships  now 
In  service.  It  sho\ild  t>e  borne  in  mind  that 
shipping  lines  make  a  practice  of  designing 
their  new  vessels  to  fit  the  type  of  service  for 
which  these  vessels  are  to  be  used.  With 
completion  of  the  seaway,  therefore,  many 
new  ships  specially  adapted  to  conditions  on 
the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  route  would  be 
built. 

Question.  What  effect  would  the  seaway 
have  on  ocean  ports  like  New  York,  Boston. 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore? 

Answer.  1.  As  the  eastern  export  center  of 
the  United  States,  New  York  stands  to  lose  a 
small  proportion  of  the  foreign  +rade  which 
now  passes  through  its  harbor.  Some  of  the 
goods  and  commodities  which  now  move 
through  New  York  would  imdoubtedly  be 
shipped  by  direct  water  route  between  Great 
Lakes  ports  and  foreign  countries.  But  the 
St.  Lawrence  survey  estimates  that  total  di- 
version of  foreign  traffic  from  the  port  of 
New  York  would  amount  at  most  to  1.800.000 
tens  a  year.  This  would  represent  only  1.6 
percent  of  the  109,000,000  tons  of  water-borne 


•The  following  statement  by  the  Niagara 
Frontier  Planning  Board  (In  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Project,  1940)  has  been  widely 
quoted  by  opponents  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project:  "American-owned  vessels  of  suffi- 
ciently shaUow  draft  to  ply  the  proposed 
waterway  comprise  only  6  percent  of  the 
world's  merchant  ship  tonnage." 

This  Is  a  statistical  trick.  The  obvious 
purpoee  Is  to  convey  the  impression  that  only 
5  percent  of  American  shipping  could  use 
th3  seaway.  The  number  of  United  States 
vessels  of  all  types,  as  of  the  end  of  1939, 
amounted  to  only  14  percent  of  the  world 
fleet.  Therefore,  even  if  every  United  States 
Teasel  were  able  to  navigate  the  proposed 
seaway.  It  would  still  be  possible  to  say  that 
"American-owned  vessels  of  sufficiently  shal- 
low draft  to  ply  the  prr  posed  waterway  ccni- 
frise  only^  14  percent  of  the  world's  merchant 
ship  tonnage." 


commerce  which  moves  through  New  York 
Harbor  In  an  average  year. 

Coastal  and  Intercoastal  shipping  traffic  In 
New  York  Harbor  would  actually  be  Increased 
by  completion  of  the  proposed  seaway.  The 
St.  Lawrence  survey  estimates  that  about 
1,000.(X)0  tens  of  existing  traffic  of  this  type — 
3  percent  of  average  annual  coastal  and  inter- 
coastal traffic  in  New  York — would  be  diverted 
to  Great  Lakes  ports  but  that  this  loss  would 
be  more  than  made  up  by  new  water-borne 
traffic  between  New  York  and  the  Middle 
West.  With  completion  of  the  seaway,  grain, 
cereal  products,  meats,  dairy  products,  and 
automobiles  wotild  be  shipped  from  the  Mid- 
dle West  into  New  York  Harbor,  while  Iron 
and  steel  products,  refined  copper  and  zinc, 
brass,  sugar,  and  other  commodities  would 
move  from  New  York  Harbor  through  the 
seaway  Into  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

2.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
other  ocean  ports  can  e.xpect  substantial  gains 
to  shipping  traffic  If  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
is  constructed.  Boston  Harbor,  to  fact,  would 
be  one  o'  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  seaway. 
With  little  danger  of  existtog  traffic  being 
diverted,  Boston  stands  to  gain  a  large  volume 
of  new  commerce.  New  ESigland  imports 
large  amounts  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs 
from  the  Middle  West,  and  with  completion 
of  the  seaway  project  these  would  be  shipped 
by  water  from  the  Great  Lakes  toto  Boston 
Harbor.  At  the  same  time.  New  England 
shoes,  machinery,  fish,  and  other  producis 
would  move  from  Boston  Harbor  to  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  other  ports  on  the 
lakes.  A  similar  increase  in  water-borne  com- 
merce with  the  Middle  V/est  could  be  antici- 
pated by  other  port  cities  along  our  seaboard. 

Question.  How  would  the  seaway  affect  the 
economic  life  of  Buffalo? 

Answer.  The  St.  Lavfrence  Svirvey  has 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  effect  of  the 
project  on  Buffalo's  economic  life.  Its  con- 
clusicns  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Buffalo  will  lose  seme  of  Its  grain  trans- 
shipment traffic,  but  this  loss  will  not 
amount  to  more  than  700,000  tons  a  season — 
about  one-fifth  of  the  city's  average  annual 
lakevdse  grain  receipts.  Loss  of  grain  traffic 
would  tovolve  the  loss  of  the  Jobs  of  2C0 
workers  in  grain  elevators  and  other  water- 
front occupations,  or  about  one-twentieth  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  number  of  employed 
persons  to  the  Buffalo  area.  At  the  same 
time,  the  loss  in  revenue  to  grain  elevators 
Is  estimated  at  not  more  than  ^220,000  a 
year. 

2.  The  possibility  that  Buffalo  might  lose 
Its  preeminent  position  in  fiour  milling  is 
remote.  Flour  mills  vrtll  not  lose  their  busi- 
ness when  Buffalo  becomes  a  deep-water 
port.  Buffalo  is  an  Important  milling  center 
largely  because  It  Is  accessible  to  the  sources 
of  grain  supplies  and  because  It  Is  close  to 
the  markets  fair  fiour  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board. Its  advantages  in  these  respects  will 
be  enhanced  by  construction  of  the  seaway. 
Moreover,  flour  exports  from  Buffalo,  esti- 
mated at  an  average  of  180,000  tons  diulng 
the  open  season,  would  save  as  much  as 
•525,000  a  year  In  freight  charges. 

3.  The  iron  and  steel,  machtoery,  and  other 
major  manufacturing  Industries  of  Buffalo 
would  find  Increased  foreign  and  Intercoastal 
markets  for  their  products.  Iron  and  steel 
manufactures  constitute  by  far  the  largest 
Item  in  shipments  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  coasts.  Yet  Buffalo  accounts  for  only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  this  commerce. 
In  1937,  the  Intercoastal  trade  westward  in 
Iron  and  steel  manufactures  amounted  to 
1,370,000  tons,  of  which  over  1,000,000  tons 
originated  In  Middle  Atlantic  ports.  Buffalo, 
however,  sent  only  25,000  tons  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  It  cannot  compete  In  west-coast 
markets  because  it  suffers  from  a  Uanspor- 
taticn  disadvantage  relative  to  steel  mills 
located  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  situ- 
ation in  regard  to  over.-eas  exports  of  Iron 
and  steel  products  la  similar. 


In  the  light  of  these  facts.  It  Is  obvious 
that  construction  of  a  deep-water  outlet  to 
the  AtlanUc  will  have  an  Important  bearing 
on  Buffalo's  steel  todustry.  as  well  as  on  such 
other  industries  as  machtoery.  chemicals, 
abrasives,  aluminum,  and  metal  alloys.  Ex- 
isting transportation  disadvantages  in  reach- 
ing overseas  and  west-coast  markets  will  be 
eliminated,  and  an  expansion  of  sales  to  tbese 
markets  can  be  expected.  Since  these  todus- 
trles  are  among  the  largest  employers  to  the 
Buffalo  area,  even  a  small  Increase  to  sales 
would  Involve  a  large  nvimber  of  Jobs.  More- 
over, increased  shipments  of  Iron  and  steel 
products,  machinery-,  and  other  articles  would 
stimulate  increased  receipts  of  ore.  coal,  lime- 
stone, and  other  raw  materials,  thus  further 
Increasing  harbor  traffic. 

Question.  What  mould  be  the  effect  of  the 
seaway  on  Great  Lakes  carriers?  Lake  ship- 
ping companies  fear  that  If  the  seaway  is 
constrMcted  they  would  lose  their  bustoess 
to  foH'lgn  vessels,  built  and  manned  by  ch?8p 
labor,  with  the  result  that  the  wages  of  Lake 
seamen— now  the  highest  In  the  world — 
wctild  have  to  be  reduced.  What  are  the 
facts? 

Answer.  Foreign  vessels  would  not  be  able 
to  carry  freight  between  American  ports  on 
the  Great  Lakes  because  of  Federal  laws  pro- 
hibiting freight  movements  of  this  type  ex- 
cept to  ships  of  American  construction  and 
registry.' 

In  1937  more  than  87  percent  of  the  United 
States  water-bcme  conunerce  on  the  Great 
Lakes  consisted  of  traffic  to  coal.  Iron  ore, 
limestone,  and  unmanufactured  steel — prac- 
tically all  destined  for  consumption  within 
the  tributary  area.  Traffic  in  these  commodi- 
ties would  be  largely  unaffected  by  construc- 
tion of  the  seaway.  About  10  percent  of 
total  water-borne  commerce  consisted  of  mis- 
cellaneous products,  most  of  which  would 
likewise  be  unaffected  by  construction  of  the 
seaway.  Less  than  3  percent  of  the  total 
consisted  of  grain  and  grain  products,  and  • 
good  part  of  this  traffic  represented  domestic 
shipments.* 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  traffic  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  It  Is  doubtful  that  shipping 
companies  would  have  to  meet  foreign  com- 
petition on  as  much  as  3  or  4  percent  of  their 
present  business. 

Question.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
seaway  upon  the  railroads? 

Answer.  The  seav;ay  would  Increase  the 
freight  transport  capacity  of  the  United 
States  by  not  more  than  10,000,000  tons  an- 
nually. In  a  good  year,  the  railroads  carry 
1,000,000,000  tons  of  freight.  If  every  ton  of 
freight  carried  over  the  seaway  consisted  of 
products  that  otherwise  would  have  been  car- 
ried by  the  railroads,  the  diversion  would 
amount  to  1  percent  of  total  rail  freight 
traffic. 

Actually  the  diversion  of  traffic  from  the 
ralhx3ads  to  the  seaway  shipping  services 
would  never  amount  to  as  much  as  1  percent 
of  the  total  rail  traffic.  There  are  two  rea- 
sons for  this. 

1.  The  establishment  of  cheap  water 
transportation  would  stimvilate  the  shipment 
of  some  products  which,  because  of  high  rail 
rates,  are  not  now  shipped  at  ail,  and  which 
therefore  would  represent  a  net  addition  to 
existing  traffic.  That  Is  what  happened  after 
the  Panama  Canal  was  buUt,  ana  that  J| 
what  would  happen  after  construction  of  the 
seaway. 

2.  The  growth  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  and  the  increases  in  Its  pro- 
ductivity   require    constant    expansion     of 


*  The  prohibition  against  foreign  ships  car- 
rying freight  betw<?en  American  ports  was 
recently  lifted — as  to  Canadian  vessels — to 
view  of  the  war  emergency. 

•The  Effect  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Upon  Existing  Harbors  (St.  Lawrence  Sur- 
vey, United  Sutes  Department  of  Commerce, 
1941.  p.  65). 
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tnnsportatlon  (aeUlUes  to  handle  the  In- 
creasing  volume  of  trafBc.  Hence,  a  Urge 
proportion  of  the  water-borne  commerce 
moving  through  the  seaway  would  represent 
not  freight  diverted  from  the  railroads  but 
Bew  tralBc  arumg  out  of  the  needs  of  a 
growing  population  with  rising  standards  of 
living.  In  building  the  seaway  we  would  not 
bt  harming  the  railroads;  we  would  be  mak- 
ing It  poasit>le  to  handle  freight  trafDc  for 
which  carrying  capacity  now  In  existence  will 
not  be  adequate. 

Competition  of  water  carriers  using  the 
■eaway  might  tcaoe  the  railroads  to  reduce 
their  freight  rates.  In  thU  case,  freight 
tralBe  carried  by  the  railroads  would  Increase 
and  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  American 
people 

Certainly  there  U  nothing  In  this  situation 
thnt  would  hurt  railroad  labor. 

Question.  It  is  asserted  that  the  proposed 
■eaway  would  be  "uneconomic"  becaiise  It 
would  be  cloeed  to  shipping  for  nearly  5 
months  every  winter  dtie  to  Ice  In  the  Great 
Lakes.    What  are  the  facts? 

Answer.  The  seven  months  during  which 
the  seaway  would  be  open — from  the  first  of 
May  to  the  first  of  December — are  the  months 
when  farmers  ship  their  crops  to  market  and 
when  demands  for  rail  and  other  transport 
(kcllltlea  are  greatest.  Thus  the  seaway  would 
dovetail  Into  our  national  transportation  pat- 
tern, rellevlEg  the  strain  on  the  railroads  dur- 
ing the  peak  period. 

The  St.  Mary's  Canal  at  Sault  8te.  liarle, 
lOch..  la  also  ice-bound  for  5  months  every 
winter.  It  can  hardly  be  said,  however,  that 
this  canal  Is  "uneconomic."  The  tonnage 
moving  throtigh  It  during  the  7-month  sea- 
son exceeds  the  combined  tonnage  of  the 
Panama  and  Sues  Canals  during  a  la-month 
season.* 

Question.  How  much  power  would  the  St. 
Lawrence  power  project  produce? 

Answer.  The  St.  Lawrence  development 
would  be  the  second  largest  single-dam  power 
•ouroe  in  the  world — both  In  terms  of  in- 
stalled capacity  and  In  terms  of  average  an- 
nual production  of  electric  energy — being 
exceeded  In  sice  only  by  Grand  Coulee. 

The  comparative  size  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
power  project  Is  indicated  by  the  following 
Uble: 


t7Itlinat«  installed  ea- 
pecity  (kilowstu> . . 

Annual  treraro  pro- 
duction (1.000  kllo- 
wstt-bours) 


Grand 
Coutoe 


St.  Uw- 
fcooe 


i,»M.0OO    1.890.000 


Boulder 


«87.W0 


14. 22^  COO,  II,  963,  aOO  >  4, 380, 000 


'  Afluminc  full  devrlopment  at  SO  percent  load  (actor. 

The  St.  Lawrence  would  have  a  generating 
capacity  of  a^M.OOO  horsepower,  half  of 
which  would  be  made  available  to  the  United 
States  and  half  to  Canada.  At  some  future 
date  existing  hydroelectric  power  facilities 
at  Niagara  Falls  would  be  redeveloped  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  787.500  horsepower  of  ca- 
pMity. 

Question  Where  would  the  j)Ower  generat- 
ed on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  be  distributed? 

Answer.  The  power  actually  generated  on 
the  ^.  Lawrence  would  be  distributed 
^ougnout  an  area  within  a  300-mlle  radius 
of  Ma^iseiMi.  N.  T..  thtn  making  It  possible 
to  supply  New  York  City,  the  Buffalo  indus- 
trial area,  and  a  part  of  New  England.^ 


However,  by  shifting  loads  over  existing 
and  contemplated  transmission  lines.  St. 
Lawrence  power  could  be  made  available,  in 
an  emergency,  throughout  an  area  bounded 
by  Chicago  on  the  west,  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
the  south,  and  Boston  on  the  north. 

Question.  Would  steam  power  be  cheaper 
than  St.  Lawrence  hydro  power?  Opponents 
of  the  seaway-power  project  contend  that  It 
would  be  more  economical  to  produce  the 
electric  energy  we  need  by  building  steam- 
power  plants  than  by  harnessing  the  flow  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River."    Is  this  true? 

Answer.  In  spite  of  the  very  great  reduc- 
tion In  operating  costs  of  coal -burning  power 
plants  In  recent  years,  waterpower  developed 
by  publicly  owned,  multiple-vise  hydroelec- 
tric projects— such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  Bonneville,  and  Boulder  Dam — la 
still  the  cheapest  power  In  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  New  York  State  Power 
Authority,  the  cost  of  power  generated  at  the 
proposed  dam  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  will 
be  less  than  2  mills  per  kUowatt-hour,  in- 
cluding all  fixed  charges  and  operating  costs. 
The  delivered  cost.  Including  all  transmission 
expenses,  wlU  be  approximately  2.55  mills. 
Equivalent  power  from  steam-electric  plants 
In  New  York  State  would  cost  5.11  mills,  not 
Including  any  transmission  expenses."  Thus 
St.  Lawrence  waterpower  would  cost  only  a 
little  more  than  half  as  much  as  steam- 
generated  power. 

Question.  How  wotild  the  development  id 
St.  Lawrence  power  affect  the  electrtc-Ught 
bills  of  homes,  farms,  and  factories? 

Answer.  The  project  would  substantially 
reduce  the  rates  of  electricity  to  all  classes 
of  users  In  the  area  to  be  served.  The  St. 
Lawrence  survey  estimates  that  the  average 
cost  of  power  to  farm  and  residential  con- 
sumers would  be  reduced  64  percent  below 
1937  rates  and  the  cost  to  commercial  and 
industrial  consumers  25  percent."    According 


*An  average  of  83.089.722  tons  of  freight 
passed  through  the  locks  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
every  year  during  the  period  1935-39.  Dur- 
ing the  same  p*riod  the  annual  average 
trsifht  tonruige  through  the  Panama  Canal 
was  SO.687.985.  while  the  comparsble  flgvirc 
tor  the  Suec  Canal  was  29.899.000. 

**The  Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board  (In 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Project.  1940)  as- 
serts that:  "Neither  New  York  City  nor  west- 


em  New  York  is  a  practical  market  for  St 
Lawrence  power:  Under  existing  delivery  con- 
ditions, power  from  nearer  sources  Is  more 
practical  and  economical  for  these  areas." 

This  assertion  Is  contradicted  by  the  engi- 
neering studies  of  the  New  York  State  Power 
Authority.  The  more  economical  generation 
of  hydroelectric  power  more  than  compen- 
sates for  transmission  charges  within  a  300- 
mlle  radius  of  the  dam  site.  The  cost  of  St. 
Lawrence  power  delivered  to  downstafe  do- 
mestic consvimers.  according  to  the  Power 
Authority's  estimates,  would  bo  1.8  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour  in  New  York  City.  Power  gen- 
erated by  steam  at  present  costs  domestic 
consumers  In  New  York  City  603  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

"In  a  press  statement  Issued  January  7, 
1941,  John  D.  Battle,  secretary  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  said:  'The  St.  Lawrence 
hydroelectric  power  facilities  upon  which  the 
President  Is  so  Insistent,  will  cost  twice  as 
much  •  •  •  as  coal-burning  electric 
generating  plants  of  equivalent  capacity." 
This  statement  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but 
In  any  event  it  refers  only  to  the  capital  cost 
of  generating  equipment,  not  to  the  cost  of 
the  jxDwer  actually  produced. 

After  steam  generating  equipment  was  In- 
stalled in  New  York  State,  coal  would  have  to 
be  brought  In  from  other  States  to  provide 
fuel.  The  fuel  for  the  propcsad  power  dam, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  be  the  flow  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  That  Is  why  It  would 
be  cheaper.  In  the  long  run.  to  produce  cydro 
power  than  It  would  be  to  produce  bteam 
power — even  though  the  cost  of  installing 
steam-generating  equipment  might  be  some- 
what less  than  the  cost  of  installing  hydro 
equipment. 

"Annual  Report,  1937.  New  York  State 
Power  Authority,  pp.  126-27. 

"Economic  Effects  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Power  Project  (St.  Lawrence  Survey.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  1941),  p.  82. 


to  the  figures  of  the  New  York  State  Power 
Authority,  St.  Lawrence  power  would  mean 
savings  amounting  to  $26,000,000  a  year  to  all 
types  of  consumers.'* 

Question.  How  would  the  seaway-power 
project  affect  coal  producers?  The  National 
Coal  Association,  representing  bltumlnovis- 
coal  producers,  fears  that  the  seaway  would 
(1)  permit  British  and  Nova  Scotlan  pro- 
ducers to  Invade  the  present  Canadian  mar- 
ket for  United  States  coal  and  (2)  reduce 
railway  coal  consumption  In  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time,  the  association 
fears  that  (3)  if  power  Is  developed  In  upper 
New  York  State  by  harnessing  the  flow  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Niagara  Rivers.  Instead 
of  by  building  •  steam-generatlng  plants,  a 
potential  market  for  coal  will  be  lost.  How 
do  these  fears  square  with  the  facts? 

Answer.  1.  The  United  States  produces 
about  450.000.000  tons  of  coal  a  year.  It  ex- 
ports an  average  of  11.000.000  tons  of  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  coal  to  Ontario  and 
Quebec  annually  (not  19.C00.000  tons,  as 
claimed  by  the  coal  association).  The  bulk 
of  our  exports  to  Canada — an  average  of 
8.700,000  tons — consists  of  bituminous  coal 
shipped  to  the  Province  of  Ontario.  That 
British  producers  would  net  be  able  to  Invade 
this  market  after  construction  of  the  seaway 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  already  sell 
nearly  four  times  as  much  bituminous  coal 
to  the  Province  of  Quebec,  east  of  the  Inter- 
national Rapids,  as  Britain  does — during 
1935-39  an  average  of  753.000  tons,  as  against 
193,000  tons — and  Quebec  Is  a  seaport  prov- 
ince. If  Britain  cannot  outsell  us  in  Quebec 
now.  she  certainly  cannot  outsell  us  In  On- 
tario after  the  seaway  Is  built. 

The  only  other  possible  source  of  competi- 
tion for  the  Ontario  bituminous  market 
would  be  Nova  Scotia.  United  States  coal 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  small  Nova 
Scotlan  mines,  however,  because  the  present 
output  of  these  mines  could  not  be  Increased 
more  than  2.300.000  tons  a  year — and  this 
probably  at  an  Increased  cost. 

Construction  of  the  seaway  would  Increase 
the  freight  capacity  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
canal  system  by  16.(X)G.000  tons  a  year. 
About  10.000.000  tons  of  this  capacity  would 
be  available  for  United  States  traffic  so  that 
only  6.0C0.0O0  tons  would  be  left  for  Canadian 
traffic.  Obviously,  therefore.  It  would  be  a 
physical  impojsibillty  for  British  and  Nova 
Scotian  producers  to  ship  19,000,000  tons  of 
coal  a  year  through  the  seaway  Into  Ontario 
markets,  as  the  coal  association  asserts  they 
would  do  If  the  seaway  were  completed. 
There  Is  no  such  market  to  Invade,  and 
American  coal  Is  cheaper  In  Ontario  than 
either  British  or  Nova  Scotlan  coal. 

2.  Construction  of  the  seaway  would  not 
reduce  the  amount  of  coal  now  consumed 
by  the  railroads.  If  the  seaway  Is  built,  how- 
ever, a  smallsr  amount  of  new  railroad  facili- 
ties will  be  needed  to  provide  for  future 
transport  needs.  Hence,  the  amount  of  addi- 
tional coal  which  the  railroads  would  other- 
wise use  might  be  slightly  reduced.  It  Is  a 
reduction  from  an  increase. 

If,  25  years  ago,  producers  of  oats  had 
opposed  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  on 
the  theory  that  the  new  gasoline  buggies 
would  displace  horses  and  thereby  reduce  the 
market  for  oats,  their  position  would  have 
been  no  more  absurd  than  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  coal  producers  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence issue.  Deep-water  transportation  is 
relatively  less  expensive  than  rail  transpor- 
tation. Yet  the  Coal  Association  opposes 
the  seaway  and  tdvocates  the  expansion  of 
high-cost  rail  facilities  on  the  ground  that 
this  would  Increase  the  market  for  coal. 
Most  people  will  be  inclined  to  reject  this 
kind  of  reasoning.  ITiey  realize  that  economic 
betterment  comes  from  lowering  prices,  not 
from  raising  them. 


*«  Annual   Report,    1939,   New   York   State 
Power  Authority,  p.  A-9. 
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S.  The  Coal  Association  ecmtends  that  the 
hydroelectric  power  development  contem- 
plated on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Niagara  Rivers 
would  reduce  the  future  coal  market  by 
"between  30.000.000  and  35.000.000  tons  of  coal 
annually."  The  association's  arithmetic  Is 
bad.  According  to  the  best  engineering  esti- 
mates, 5.550.000  tons  of  coal  wotild  be  re- 
quired annually  to  generate  steam  power  in 
an  amount  equal  to  proposed  hydropower 
production  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Niagara 
Rivers. " 

It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  the 
St.  Lawrence-Niagara  hydro  dcv^opmcnt 
would  destroy  a  potential  market  for  some 
5,000.000  additional  tons  of  coal  at  some 
future  time.  Experience  In  the  southeast- 
ern Sutes  since  the  creation  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  strongly  supports  the  con- 
clusion that  the  development  of  cheap  water- 
power  imder  public  auspices  has  the  effect 
of  Increasing  the  total  demand  for  electrical 
energy,  thus  increasing  the  market  for  pri- 
vately developed  steam  power. 

Between  1934,  when  T.  V.  A.  began  opera- 
tions, and  1940,  the  amoimt  of  coal  used  in 
the  generation  of  electric  energy  in  the  south- 
eastern States  Increased  about  250  percent, 
whereas  the  increase  In  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  was  only  69  percent.  The  Coal  Asso- 
ciation charged  In  1934  that  T.  V.  A.  was  a 
"menace  to  the  coal  Industry."  but  whereas 
only  540,000  tons  of  coal  was  used  In  the 
generation  of  electricity  in  the  T.  V.  A.  area 
in  1934,  1,891.000  tons  was  so  used  In  1940. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  coal 
industry  would  be  similarly  affected  by  the 
St.  Lawrence-Niagara  development. 

Far  from  reducing  coal  consxunptlon,  the 
St.  Lawrence  project  would  Increase  it.  The 
cheap  transportation  and  the  cheap  power 
made  available  in  the  Great  Lakes^  Basin 
wotild  stimulate  industrial  expansion.  Grow- 
ing industrisd  activity  would  mean  growing 
markets  for  coal.  For  these  reasons.  It  is 
clear  that  In  opposing  the  seaway-power 
project  the  National  Coal  Association  is  oppos- 
ing its  own  best  Interests. 

Question.  Would  It  be  possible  to  meet  the 
expanding  power  needs  of  defense  Indvistries 
more  qtilckly  by  building  stesun  plants  than 


"In  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  30.000,000 
to  35.000.000  tons  as  the  annual  loss  to  the 
coal  market  resulting  from  the  St.  Lawrence- 
Niagara  hydro  development,  the  coal  asso- 
ciation made  three  basic  errors:  (1)  It  as- 
sumed that  the  capacity  of  the  project  would 
be  "6,000,000  to  7,000.000  horsepower  of  hy- 
droelectrlclty."  whereas  the  correct  capacity 
figure  Is  2.987.000  horsepower,  and  of  this 
only  1.887.000  horsepower  would  be  available 
to  the  United  States.  (2)  It  assumed  that  all 
the  turbines  Installed  would  be  kept  In  oper- 
ation 24  hours  a  day.  865  days  a  year,  whereas 
the  proposed  Installation  could  operate  at 
capacity  only  87.5  percent  of  the  time.  (3) 
It  assumed  that  1.41  pounds  of  coal  would  be 
required  to  produce  1  kilowatt-hour  of  elec- 
tric energy,  whereas  all  recent  Installations 
of  large  steam  electric  plants  have  an  effi- 
ciency of  1  poimd  or  less  of  coal  per  kilo- 
watt-hour, the  best  plants  having  an  effi- 
ciency of  0.9  pound. 

Engineering  estimates  forecast  an  average 
annual  production  on  the  United  States  side 
of  11.100,000,000  kilowatt -hours  for  the  com- 
bined St.  Lawrence -Niagara  project.  On  this 
basis,  using  an  efficiency  rate  of  1  pound  of 
coal  per  kilowatt-hour,  the  total  amount 
of  coal  necessary  to  replace  1  year's  produc- 
tion of  hydro  power  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Niagara  Rivers  woiUd  be  6,550,000  tons. 
Since  all  of  this  power  would  be  sold  to  new 
customers,  or  to  consumers  who  use  more 
electricity  because  of  lower  rates,  there 
would  be  no  reduction  or  displacement  of 
an  existing  market  for  coaL 


by  going  ahead  with  the  St.  Lawrence  hydro- 
electric power  development?  '• 

Answer.  Only  a  few  areas  »n  the  cotmtry 
have  abundant  water  resources  that  can  be 
utilized  for  the  development  of  cheap  hydio- 
electric  power.  In  most  regions  power  shoit- 
ages  resulting  from  expanding  defense  pro- 
duction can  be  averted  only  by  building  steam 
power  plants.  Manufacturers  of  steam  tur- 
bines are  now  working  overtime  to  produce 
generating  equipment  for  steam-power  sta- 
tions, as  well  as  propulsion  units  for  hundreds 
of  naval  and  merchant  ships. 

Although  a  lifelong  opponent  of  public- 
power  development.  Gano  Dunn,  president 
of  the  J.  O.  White  E^lneerlng  Corporation, 
last  year  urged  Congress  to  authorize  con- 
struction of  a  dam  to  produce  additional 
hydroelectic  power  in  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
in  preference  to  steam  plants,  l>ecause  ol  the 
necessity  for  speed  in  making  power  available 
to  defense  Industries.  Testifying  before  a 
Senate  committee  on  July  10.  1940.  Dunn  ex- 
plained his  stand  by  pointing  out  that  fac- 
tories building  steam  turbines  were  "clogged 
up"  with  defense  orders,  whereas  manufac- 
turers of  water  wheels  for  hydroelectric  power 
plants  "are  not  busy,  because  everybody  is 
building  steam  plants  nowadays."  Since  this 
testimony,  the  situation  has  been  further  ag- 
gravated. Our  two-ooean  navy  program  alone 
will  require  over  10,000,000  kilowatts  of  tur- 
bine capacity. 

Under  present  circumstances,  therefore,  it 
would  take  as  long,  or  longer,  lo  build  steam- 
generating  equipment  capable  of  producing 
the  huge  amount  of  power  to  t>t  made  avail- 
able under  the  St.  Lawrence  project  than  It 
would  be  to  build  the  proposed  dam  at  Mas- 
sena.  N.  Y. 

However,  the  whole  question  of  whether 
steam  or  hydroelectric  power  can  be  made 
available  more  rapidly  has  become  meaning- 
less within  the  last  few  months.  The  rea- 
son :  Power  needs  of  expanding  defense  indus- 
tries have  increased  so  enormously  that  it  is 
now  clear  that  we  must  build  all  the  generat- 
ing equipment — both  steam  and  hydro  we 
are  capable  of  producing — and  even  then  we 
may  not  be  able  to  meet  future  demands  for 
electric  energy. 


WiUuLm  Devereux  Byron 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SUTPHIN 

or  NEW  JIESCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18. 1941 


On  the  life,  characta,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  WuxiAM  DEVi3i£trx  Btson,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Maryland 

Mr.  SUTPHIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
sudden  and  untimely  passing  of  Bill 
Byron  of  Maryland  I  have  lost  a  friend. 
I  rise  to  pay  my  respects  to  a  genial  and 
happy  personality,  whose  warm  friend- 
ship meant  a  great  deal  to  me.  A  good 
father,  loving  husband,  and  able  public 

>•  John  D.  Battle,  secretary  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  asserted  In  a  press  state- 
ment of  January  7.  1941,  that:  '"The  St.  Law- 
rence hydroelectric  power  facilities  •  •  • 
will  •  •  •  take  three  times  as  long  to 
get  ready  as  coal -burning  electric  generating 
plants  of  equivalent  capacity." 


servant  has  crashed  to  his  death  at  the 
prime  of  his  life.  The  manner  of  his 
passing,  through  some  human  fault, 
makes  his  death  tlie  harder  to  bear. 

At  the  threshold  of  a  great  career  in 
Congress,  and  with  an  outstanding  record 
of  public  service  to  his  city  and  State 
behind  him.  Bill  Bybon.  during  his  brief 
stay  In  this  House  endeared  himself  to 
all  of  us,  and  was  an  able  Representative. 
His  friendliness  was  a  great  contribution. 
His  human  qualities  enriched  this  mem- 
bership. 

I  admired  sdso  his  fondness  for  his 
family  and  his  devotion  to  his  home. 
Yes,  he  was  a  good  public  servant,  but 
the  responsibilities  of  cflBce,  great  as  they 
were,  never  dimmed  the  human  qualities 
that  we  loved. 


Ernest  Lundeea 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PIHENGER 

or   lUNKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18, 1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  fiiNZST  LtmoEEN.  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Minnesota 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  met  today  to  pay  tribute  to  our  col- 
leagues who  have  pa^ed  to  the  Great  Be- 
yond since  our  memorial  exercises  of 
last  year. 

All  of  our  colleagues  who  have  now 
passed  away  were  men  with  whom  it 
was  our  pleasure  and  privilege  to  serve 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes. 
This  is  a  day  for  pleasant  memories.  We 
think  of  them  as  we  knew  them  and 
admire  their  fine  services  in  the  House 
and  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Tb  live  in  hearts. 
We  leave  behind 
Is  not  to  die. 

Among  those  we  honor  and  respect  on 
this  occasion  is  Senator  Ernest  LuNDmr. 
of  Minnesota.  I  served  with  him  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  as  our  ac- 
quaintance ripened  into  friendship.  I  be- 
gan to  appreciate  and  value  his  fine  rec- 
ord of  public  service  and  devotion  to  his 
country. 

He  was  a  militant  man  and  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  He  fought  to 
make  the  world  a  better  place  in  which 
the  ordinary  man  and  woman  might  live 
and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  constitutional 
government. 

His  life  was  an  inspiration  and  an  ex- 
ample for  those  who  hold  high  ideals  on 
the  political  stage. 

May  I  say  of  him  as  he  said  of  a  fonner 
colleague  some  years  ago  in  memorial 
proceedings  conducted  in  this  House: 

In  the  Valley  of  DecUlon. 

Down  the  Road  of  Thlngs-that-are, 
You  gave  to  us  a  vision, 

You  appointed  us  a  star. 
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And  through  cttles  of  DerUlon 

We  loUowed  you  from  far. 
On  the  Hilla  beyond  Tomorrow, 

On  the  Road  of  Thlngs-to-do. 
With  what  strength  of  hand  we  borrow. 

As  we  borrow  soul  from  you. 
We  know  not  sloth  nor  sorrow. 

And  we  build  your  vision  trtie. 

Senator  Lukdckn  was  an  able  antago- 
nist. He  fought  for  every  cause  which  he 
thought  was  right.  Nothing  could  deter 
him  from  his  course  of  conduct,  and  the 
following  verse  is  most  appropriate: 

Out  of  the  night  that  coven  me. 

Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole. 
I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 

For  my  unconquerable  soul. 
In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance, 

I  have  not  win  red  nor  cried  aloud: 
Beneath  the  bludgeoning  of  chance. 

My  head  U  bloody  but  loi bowed. 
It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate. 

How  charged  with  punishments  the  scroll, 
I  am  the  master  of  my  fate; 

I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

Qur  friend  and  colleague  is  no  more. 
He  has  gone  to  that  undiscovered  country 
from  whose  bourne  no  traveler  returns. 
But  our  Christian  faith  teaches  us  that 
there  is  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  and  that 
the  soul  of  man  never  dies.  In  a  beauti- 
ful land  of  somewhere,  beyond  the  Great 
Divide,  he  lives  to  take  up  the  higher  and 
eternal  tasks  prepared  for  those  who 
have  left  us. 

And  so  we  pay  tribute  to  his  memory 
and  I  close  with  the  following  fine 
sentiment : 

ir  Urt  WRZ  ALL 

If  life  were  all. 

Where  were  tbe  recompense 

For  all  cur  tears? 

The  troubled   toll 

Of  all  the  long-drawn  years. 

The  struggle  to  survive 

The  passing  show. 

Were  scarce  worth  while 

If  life  were  all. 

If  life  were  all. 

What  were  it  worth  to  live? 

To  fculld  In  pain. 

So  soon  to  learn 

Our  building  were  but  vain. 

And  then  to  p&aa  to  seme  vain  nothingness. 

Were  scarce  worth  whUe, 

If  life  were  all. 

U  life  were  all. 

How  might  we  bear 

Our  poor  heart's  grief. 

Our  partings  frequent, 

And  our  pleasures  brief? 

The  cup  pressed  to  the  llpe. 

Then  snatched  away. 

Were  scarce  worth  looking  on, 

U  life  were  aU. 

Life  Is  not  all. 

We  buUd  eternally. 

And  what  Is  curs  today 

To  make  existence  such 

Is  curs  always. 

We  stand  on  solid  ground. 

That  lasts  from  aye  to  aye, 

Aiul  makes  earth °s  eojoum  worth  the  while. 

Life  is  not  all.  I  say. 

Life  19  not  all. 

I  do  ix>t  understand  the  plans; 
I  only  know  that  God  is  good. 
And  that  his  strength  sustains, 
I  only  know  that  Ood  is  Just; 
60  in  the  starless,  songless  night. 
I  lift  my  heart  to  Htm  and  trust. 
And  God  mv  spirit  witness  gives, 
LUe  U  not  aU. 


Samuel  Chapman  Massiogale 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  WILL  ROGERS 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18. 1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service 
of  Hon.  Samxjzl  Chapman  Massincale,  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  onc^  each  year  we  meet  in 
memory  of  cur  departed  comrades.  It 
Is  fitting  tha«  we  thus  honor  them.  Dur- 
ing the  last  12  months  four  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  nine  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  started  on 
that  long  journey  from  which  no  traveler 
returns.  They  are  gone,  but  fond  mem- 
ories of  them  remain. 

One  of  these  Members,  the  Honorable 
Sam  Massincale,  represented  my  native 
State  of  Oklahoma.    I  probably  knew  him 
longer  than  any  other  man  who  has  ever 
been  a  Member  of  Congress.    He  came  to 
Oklahoma  as  a  young  man.    I  met  him 
nearly  40  years  ago.    We  lived  in  the 
same  county.   As  a  barefoot  boy.  I  walked 
the  streets  of  Cordell,  Okla.,  where  Sam 
Massincale,  even  as  a  young  man,  was 
becoming  one  of  the  outstanding  lawyers 
in  western  Oklahoma.     His  reputation 
for  industry,  honesty,  and  fair  dealing 
spread  to  the  surrounding  counties  and 
enabled  him  in  1934  to  be  elected  to  rep- 
resent the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
of  Oklahoma.    He  was  an  able  Repre- 
sentative.    His  constituents  had   confi- 
dence in  him  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
continued  to  send  him  to  Congress  for 
many  years  had  death  not  taken  him 
from  us.    No  man  in  Congress  had  more 
friends  than  did  Sam  Massincale.     His 
colleagues  loved  him.    Will  Rogers  once 
said,  "I  never  met  a  man  I  did  not  like." 
I  know  that  Sam  Massincale  could  have 
made  that  same  statement,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  no  one  ever  learned  to  know 
Sam  Massincale  that  did  not  like  him. 
We  miss  him.  but  we  are  consoled  by  the 
knowledge  that   he  lived   a  useful  life. 
Even  though  Sam  Massincale  has  gone, 
he  will  live  long  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men. 

M.  Michael  Edelstein 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18,  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  M.  Michael  Edelstein,  late  a  Repre- 
ssntatlve  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.    SABATH.     Mr.    Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  the  following  eulogy  deliv- 
ered by  Rabbi  Bernard  Bergman,  spirit- 
ual leader  of  the  Home  of  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  Israel,  232  East  Twelfth 
Street.  New  York,  N.  Y..  at  the  funeral 
services  of  Congressman  M.  Michael 
Edelstein  on  June  6,  1941,  at  the 
Gramercy  Park  Memorial  Chapel  in  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.: 

This  afternoon  Is  a  sad  and  mournful  one 
for  us.  It  Is  overflowing  with  grief,  for  we 
are  gathered  here  to  pay  our  last  respects  to 
our  dearly  beloved  leader  of  this  community 
and  great  humanitarian.  Congressman  M. 
Michael  Edelstein,  who  was  near  and  dear 
to  us 

In  the  literal  sense  there  exists  no  need  for 
me  to  extoll  his  manifold  virtues,  for  they  are 
common  knowledge.  He  holds  a  warm  spot 
In  every  one  of  ovir  hearts,  and  he  hats  earned 
thit  fondness  and  admiration  through  long 
years  of  unstinted  readiness  to  help  anyone 
who  came  to  him.  No  special  appointment 
was  necessary  to  see  ovir  Congressman.  There 
were  no  formalities  needed  to  speak  to  our 
Congressman.  His  door,  as  well  as  his  heart, 
was  always  open  to  all.  He  was  an  altruist,  a 
philanthropist,  a  lover  of  mankind,  always 
fair  and  Just  In  his  activities. 

Congressman  Edelstein  truly  exemplifies 
the  passage  in  the  Talmud,  "The  loss  of  a 
righteous  person  Is  equal  to  the  loss  of  a 
sanctuary."  In  the  death  of  Congressman 
Edelstein  not  only  the  Jews  but  all  Ameri- 
cans mourn  the  loss  of  a  true  sanctuary,  a 
human  sanctuary.  In  which  dwelt  the  spirit 
of  Gcd. 

I  care  not  how  intelligent  or  accomplished 
one  may  be,  I  care  not  how  successful  or 
well-to-do  one  may  be.  If  he  does  not  lead  a 
religious  life,  his  life  is  without  content. 
Congressman  Edelstein  was  a  religious  Jew, 
and  thereby  a  religious  American. 

In  addition  thereto,  he  was  a  kind,  gen- 
erous and  understanding  soul,  ever  sym- 
pathetic, tolerant,  and  veritably  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  finest  of  man's  virtues.  In 
thinking  of  him  I  am  reminded  of  a  quo- 
tation of  Shakespeare,  "Even  nature  might 
stand  up  and  say  to  the  world,  'That  was  a 
true  man!'  " 

Congressman  Edelstein  did  not  use  his 
office  as  a  stepping  stone  to  personal  gain, 
nor  as  a  means  of  self-praise  and  self-glori- 
fication, but  rather  as  an  Instrument  to  help 
others,  and  serve  humanity.  He  actually 
lived  the  words  spoken  by  Gcd  In  connection 
with  the  high  cfflclal  of  ancient  days,  "And 
it  shall  be  upon  Aaron,  tbe  priest,  to  minister, 
to  serve."  It  was  not  for  mastery  nor  for 
fame,  that  tbe  office  of  the  priesthood  was 
to  be  used.  Congressman  Edelstein  was  a 
servant  of  the  people,  catering  to  their  in- 
terests, ministering  to  their  social  and  politi- 
cal needs. 

It  is  most' unfortunate  that  he  was  taken 
from  us  In  the  prime  of  his  life,  when  his 
great  usefulness  to  the  Nation  was  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent,  especially  during 
these  critical  hours,  when  our  dear  country 
is  l}elng  assailed  from  within  and  without  by 
enemies  of  our  American  way  of  living. 

Congressman  Edelstein  was  truly  a  model 
American.  His  deep-rooted  patriotism  was 
well  expressed  in  his  last  words  In  Congress, 
"We  are  living  In  a  democracy.  All  men  are 
created  equal,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color:  and  whether  a  man  be  a  Jew  or  a 
gentile,  he  may  think  as  he  deems  fit." 

For  these  Ideals  Congressman  Edelstein  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  life.  He  really  over- 
worked himself  that  democracy  might  live, 
and  It  may  truly  be  said  he  was  a  martyr  to 
democracy. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  when  he  attended  the 
holiday  services  at  the  synogogue  I  officiate, 
did  I  learn  how  deeply  he  was  concerned  over 
the  wave  of  antldemocracy  and  un-American- 
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ism.  He  was  a  true  Interpreter  of  the  Ideals 
of  democracy — a  true  Interpreter  of  the  soul 
of  America.  All  he  aimed  and  batUed  for  in 
Congress  was  to  bring  aU  the  blessings  of 
American  liberty  to  all  the  people  In  America. 
Yes;  he  lived  for  his  people — and  died  for  his 
people.  May  his  soul  enjoy  eternal  life. 
Amen. 


George  Nicholas  Seger 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

or  NEW  JZRSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIViS 


Wednesday.  June  18. 1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  George  Nicholas  Sxoxr,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  mine  was  a  long  and  pleasant 
acquaintance  with  the  Honorable  George 
Nicholas  Seger,  His  district  and  mine 
adjoined.  Mr.  Seger  possessed  a  warm, 
congenial  personality.  His  kindliness  en- 
deared him  to  his  acquaintances,  and  this 
was  evidenced  by  the  spirit  of  respect  and 
friendship  which  the  people  showed  him. 
These  qualities,  together  with  his  high 
character  and  his  devotion  to  his  duty, 
made  him  an  impressive  figure  in  his 
home  city  of  Passaic  and  in  his  district. 

I  was  one  of  the  committee  of  Members 
who  attended  his  funeral,  and  I  have 
seldom  witnessed  a  similar  occasion 
where  I  saw  stronger  evidences  of  love 
and  respect  for  the  dead  than  was  shown 
by  the  great  concourse  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens who  gathered  to  pay  a  last  tribute 
to  their  friend.  In  this  tribute  paid  him 
by  the  people  who  knew  him  best,  it  was 
plain  that  they  felt  they  had  lost  even 
more  than  a  friend. 

As  a  public  official  Mr.  Seger  was  un- 
selfish and  public  spirited  to  a  high  de- 
gree; as  a  citizen  and  businessman,  he 
was  progressive,  energetic,  broad- 
minded;  as  a  friend  to  thousands,  re- 
gardless of  race,  religion,  or  politics,  he 
was  loyal,  sympathetic,  thoughtful,  al- 
ways possessing  a  rare  capacity  for  con- 
sideration for  the  man  or  woman  who 
needed  his  assistance. 

Those  who  were  privileged  to  know 
him  intimately — and  that  number  was 
legion— knew  Mr.  Seger  to  be  a  Christian 
gentleman,  a  faithful  and  honorable 
public  servant,  and  a  man  who  valued 
his  personal  friendships  as  his  greatest 
asset  in  life.  And  no  better  eulogy  can 
be  paid  to  any  man  than  that. 

To  the  friends  and  relatives  of  Mr. 
Seger  comfort  and  solace  may  be  had  in 
this  sad  hour  by  reflection  upon  the  life 
he  lived  and  the  friends  he  made.  In 
their  hearts  he  still  lives  in  loving 
memory. 


Phif  Louis  Sckwert 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

ov 

HON.  RUDOLPH  G.  TENEROWICZ 

or  MICHIGAIf 

IN  IBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 


Wednesday,  June  18,  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Prcra  Louis  Schwert,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  New  York 

In  the  long  vista  of  years  to  roU 
With  me  his  memory  nor  his  honor  fade; 

And  though  other  land  retain  his  soul. 
He  lives  also  here 

In  the  resists  of  Ms  deeds  and  friendships 
made 

Mr.  TENERO)^^CZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  heard  and  read  many  of  the  glowing 
tributes  wQlch  have  been  paid  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Representative  Pius 
Louis  Schwert,  from  New  York,  and  I 
feel  with  them  that  any  attempt  to  ex- 
press our  deep  feelings  over  his  untimely 
passing  seems  inadequate. 

I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  at 
tbe  passing  of  my  friend.  He  was  affable, 
lovable,  a  student  of  human  nature  en- 
dowed with  a  God -given  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  the  underprivileged. 
He  was  an  able  and  astute  student  of 
political  economy,  and  he  represented  his 
people  well.  His  ambition  at  all  times 
was  to  better  living  conditions  for  his 
people. 

Pius  Schwert  was  elected  as  United 
States  Representative  to  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress  and  reelected  to  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress.  I  learned  to 
admire  his  fine  qualities  from  an  inti- 
mate and  practically  daily  contact  with 
him  and  knew  him  to  be  an  outspoken 
and  courageous  representative  of  his 
people. 

Mr.  Schwert  was  a  partisan  because 
the  history  of  his  country  convinced  him 
both  theories  were  American,  but  he 
chose  the  Democratic  theory.  He  served 
his  country  during  the  World  War  as  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  Navy.  One 
of  his  chief  interests  was  for  the  veterans 
of  the  World  War,  and  because  of  his 
keen  sense  of  understanding.  Justice,  and 
genuine  ability  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  serve  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Review  Board  for  Veter- 
ans' Compensation  Cases. 

He  had  a  deep  affection  for  youth  and 
worked  unceasingly  to  develop  their  ath- 
letic leanings.  Early  in  youth  and  later 
he  played  professional  baseball.  During 
the  years  of  1914,  1915.  1916,  and  again 
in  1921  he  played  with  Jersey  City. 
Newark,  Buffalo,  and  with  the  New  York 
Yankees. 

Prus  Schwert  had  the  happy  faculty 
of  making  enduring  friendships  wherever 
he  went.  The  Nation  has  lost  a  great 
servant  and  statesman  and  the  Congress 
has  lost  a  diligent  student  of  political 
economy,  so  sorely  needed  at  the  present 
critical  moment  in  our  history.  His  con- 
stituents have  lost  a  truly  worthy  Repre- 


sentative and  his  family  have  lost  their 
Inspiration.  In  his  passing  I  have  lost  a 
friend. 


George  Nicholas  Sef  er 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  SUTPHIN 

or  NEW  jBsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18. 1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service 
of  Hon.  OcoiGX  Nicholas  Sbges.  late  a  Rep- 
resenta^ve  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

Mr.  SUTPHIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  my  respects  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  George  N. 
Seger,  who,  after  nine  terms  of  consecu- 
tive service  in  this  body  has  passed  to  his 
greater  reward.  Respected,  and  much 
loved  by  his  colleagues  and  by  the  people 
he  served,  he  has  earned  an  honored 
place  among  those  who  served  State  and 
Nation. 

George  Seger  Is  remembered  for  his 
kindliness,  for  his  conscientious  ser\'ice  in 
this  House,  and  for  the  personal  and  un- 
derstanding manner  in  which  he  helped 
the  people  of  his  constituency.  His  serv- 
ice was  beyond  partisanship,  beyond 
what  many  would  consider  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  Member. 

This  venerable  gentleman  from  across 
the  aisle  was  my  friend,  and  was  a  friend 
to  every  Member  in  the  House.  He  radi- 
ated geniality,  and  in  his  full  life  of  three 
score  and  fifteen  years  was  never  known 
to  bear  enmity  toward  anyone. 

Revered,  loved,  and  respected,  George 
Seger  carved  a  niche  for  himself  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  knew  him. 


Morris  Sheppard 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18, 1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  MoKUs  Sheppaeo,  late  •  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Texas 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  the  passing  of  Senator  Morris  Shep- 
PARD,  Texas  lost  her  most  distinguished 
son,  the  Nation  an  outstanding  leader, 
and  thousands  of  individuals  like  me,  a 
very  dear  friend. 

The  Senator  was  a  most  unusual  man. 
I  say  unusual,  because  I  realize  that  this 
great  Nation  has  legions  of  capable  and 
patriotic  men;  but  those  characteristics 
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alone  do  not  reflect  the  true  greatness  of 
Morris  Shipparo.  His  gentleness.  Ills 
deep-seated  love  for  even-handed  Justice 
and  fair  play,  his  unyielding  devotion  to 
duty;  and  his  eagerness  to  be  of  service 
to  all,  Indelibly  stamped  him  as  a  leader 
that  the  Nation  could  ill  afford  to  lose 
even  in  normal  times,  much  less  during 
this  world-wide  upheaval. 

As  chairman  of  the  Important  Military 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate,  his  in- 
timate and  thorough  understanding  of 
the  human  problems  of  war.  of  our  Army 
with  Its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men. 
of  the  dislocations  attendant  with  the 
rearming  of  the  Nation— gave  the  United 
States,  before  his  untimely  passing,  a  pro- 
gram that  will  protect  and  save  our  Na- 
tion and  its  institutions;  and  will  en- 
shrine his  name  In  the  hearts  of  the  liv- 
ing and  of  men  jret  to  be  born. 

His  lovely  family  has  suffered  an  Ir- 
reparable loss,  and  so  has  the  Nation. 
His  admirable  examples  in  the  art  of  liv- 
ing and  in  being  a  real  man  will  keep 
him  with  us. 


M.  Michael  Edelstein 


Pins  Louis  Schwert 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SUTPHIN 

or  NXW  JEBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18.  1941 


On  the  lite,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  M.  Michael  Etixstein,  late  a  Repre- 
wntatlve  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  SUTPHIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sudden  passing  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  Mr.  M.  Michael  Edelstein.  In 
the  place  to  which  he  was  elected  by  the 
th?  people  of  the  Fourteenth  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York,  lost  to  the 
Nation  a  Representative  known  for  his 
humanity,  for  his  earnest  endeavor  on  be- 
half of  everyday  people  who  turned  to 
him  in  the  extremity  of  their  need. 

Michael  Edelstein  understood  people. 
He  knew  that  every  man  needs  a  friend, 
and  he  was  a  friend  to  anyone  In  need. 

His  last  appeal  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  In  behalf 
of  tolerance,  a  plea  for  justice  to  all  men 
in  the  spirit  of  our  great  democracy. 
He  could  not  tolerate  discrimination,  for 
he  was  the  champion  of  men  who  suf- 
fered, in  one  way  or  another,  from  the 
discriminations  of  those  who  have 
against  those  less  fortunate  people  who 
have  not. 

An  able  lawyer,  a  conscientious  Repre- 
sentative, a  loyal  friend  who  never  spared 
hJmsef  in  the  service  of  others.  Michael 
Edelstein  has  earned  a  place  of  honor 
and  respect  in  the  hearts  of  democratic 
people.  We  mourn  his  passing;  we  must 
Strive  to  emulate  his  example. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  SUTPHIN 

or  Niw  jKRsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18. 1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Prus  Louis  Schweht,  late  a  Represent- 
ative from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  SUTPHIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  my  respects  to  my  late  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Pros  L. 
ScHWERT.  There  is  no  one  who  knew 
him  who  will  not  feel  a  deep  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  in  his  passing.  His  philosophy 
of  life  was  service  to  others.  In  every- 
thing that  he  did  he  was  actuated  by  a 
spirit  to  serve  his  country  and  his  con- 
stituency. 

One  of  the  most  earnest  Members  of 
this  body.  Mr.  Schwert  was  one  who 
gave  leadership  to  this  Nation  In  these 
diflflcult  times.  He  held  before  the  young 
people  of  America  the  highest  Ideals  of 
manhood  and  of  clean  sportsmanship. 

We  all  can  testify  to  his  genial  dispo- 
sition, his  fine  character,  his  willingness 
to  serve,  and  his  worth  to  the  Nation  at 
large.  As  one  who  came  up  through  the 
ranks,  Pi  Schwert  retained  his  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  his  fellow  man. 
Ho  was  particularly  interested  in  the  dis- 
abled veterans  of  our  wars,  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  youth  who  need  a  hand  up 
to  get  started  on  the  ladder  of  life,  and 
generally  In  the  underprivileged. 

Such  men  are  few  enough  and  never 
can  be  spared.  Let  the  life  of  willing 
service  that  was  Pi  Schwert  be  ours  to 
emulate.  His  passing  places  on  each  of 
us  an  added  duty  to  the  underprivileged 
in  all  walks  of  hfe. 


William  Brockman  Bankhead 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HOH,  WILLIAM  H.  SUTPHIN 

or  NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18, 1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Brockman  Bankhead,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Alabama 

Mr.  SXTTPHIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  humbly 
rise  to  pay  my  last  respects  to  the  late 
Speaker  William  B.  Bankhead.  whose 
service  to  his  country  was  Indeed  so  great 
that  I  feel  ill-qualifled  to  speak  of  him. 
lest  my  words  fall  short  as  descriptive  of 
his  great  qualities. 


Speaker  Bankhead,  accorded  great 
honors  In  this  House  by  its  membership, 
won  the  love  and  deep  respect  of  all  of  us. 
His  fairness,  his  great  discretion,  his  wis- 
dom, his  leadership,  were  unsurpassed 
by  any  Speaker  In  my  time.  I  valued 
greatly  his  friendship  and  his  help. 

We  recall  his  humor,  his  oratory,  his 
kindliness,  his  fair  and  Impartial  rulings, 
his  wise  counsel.  As  majority  leader  and 
then  as  Speaker  he  led  the  House,  giving 
untiringly  of  his  time  and  ability  In  the 
service  of  his  country. 

Truly  may  It  be  said  that  today  we 
mourn  his  passing  because  he  gave  all 
that  he  had  to  give.  After  an  arduous 
session  of  Congress,  when  the  Speaker 
needed  rest,  he  Instead  led  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  to  which  was  entrusted 
the  great  obligation  of  selecting  a  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  to  lead  the  Na- 
tion in  a  period  of  great  stress.  He  com- 
pleted this  service  ably  In  the  dignified 
and  distinguished  manner  we  would  ex- 
pect of  one  so  well  qualified. 

Any  man  has  only  so  much  heart  to 
give,  even  In  the  service  of  others,  and  so 
It  was  that  Bill  Bankhead  left  us.  We 
love  and  honor  his  memory.  The  Nation 
Is  better  for  his  having  lived. 


Service  Program  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  June  24.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  COMMANDER  VINCENT  E. 
SCHOECK,  OF  THE  DISABLED  AMERICAN 
VETERANS  OF  THE  WORLD  WAR 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  from  Vincent  E. 
Schoeck,  national  commander.  Disabled 
American  Veterans  of  the  World  War, 
the  announcement  of  the  appointment 
of  Millard  W.  Rice  as  national  service 
director. 

In  this  announcement  Commander 
Schoeck  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
Mr.  Rice's  background  as  a  legislative 
representative,  together  with  interesting 
facts  pertaining  to  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans. 

Commander  Schoeck's  article  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Most  Members  of  Congress  know  that  Mr. 
Rice  was  the  able  national  legislative  repre- 
sentative of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
during  the  5  years  preceding  his  appoint- 
ment as  national  service  director  for  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  Mr.  Rice  re- 
signed his  position  as  national  legislative 
representative  with  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign   Wars    with    the    assurance    that    he 
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would  do  his  utmost  In  his  new  capac- 
ity to  try  to  continue  to  develop  a  closer 
cooperation  among  the  several  veteran  or- 
ganizations, particularly  as  to  objectives  and 
services  which  may  beneficially  affect  veterans 
suffering  with  service-connected  and  servlce- 
connectible  disabilities  and  their  dependents. 

Mr.  Rice  brings  with  him  o  his  new  post- 
tlon  a  broad  background  of  experience  In 
veterans'  affairs.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Disabled  Amsrlcan  Veterans,  as  well  as 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the 
American  Legion,  continuously  since  shortly 
after  his  return  from  World  War  service. 
Wounded  in  action  In  Belleau  Wood  while 
serving  with  the  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
after  his  return  to  the  United  States  Mr.  Rice 
moved  with  his  family  from  South  Dakota  to 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where  he  was  granted 
vocational  training  by  the  old  Federal  Board 
of  Vocational  Education,  and  secured  his 
bachelor  of  arts  degrea  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota  in  1920  tnd  his  doctor  of  laws 
degree  In  1921,  after  which  he  started  the 
practice  of  law. 

Step  by  step  Mr.  Rice  was  drafted  away 
from  his  law  practice  by  an  Increasing  volume 
of  activities  In  behalf  of  disabled  veterans, 
becoming  commander  of  the  Minneapolis 
chapter  of  the  Disabled  American  Vettrans, 
during  which  time  it  bt?came  and  has  since 
been  the  largest  single  unit  of  disabled  vet- 
erans m  the  United  States,  conducting  Its 
first  forget-me-not  drive,  organizing  the  Min- 
nesota Department  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  and  being  Its  department  adjutant 
for  several  years,  as  well  as  the  national  Dls- 
abletl  American  Veterans  liaison  service  ofQcer 
for  Minnesota  and  the  tenth  district.  In 
1928  he  was  elected  national  commander  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  From  1930 
to  1935  he  was  Its  asslstaht  national  adjutant, 
helping  to  coordinate  i^s  many  administra- 
tive, membership,  forget-me-not,  educational, 
publicity,  and  service  activities.  He  resigned 
from  this  position  in  1935  In  order  to  take  a 
similar  position  with  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  sliortly  after 
which  he  became  Its  na|;lonal  legislative  rep- 
resentative. 

During  his  5  years  ai  national  legislative 
representative  for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Mr.  Rice  established  a  reputation  for 
being  conscientious,  versjatile.  and  effective  in 
his  activities  and  contacts.  Recently  he  re- 
signed from  that  position,  again  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
with  which  he  had  received  his  first  experi- 
ence in  rendering  service  to  disabled  veterans. 
I  have  confidence  that,  in  charge  of  its  legis- 
lative, rehabilitation  service,  and  employment 
activities,  Mr.  Rice  will  help  to  develop  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  into  an  ever  big- 
ger and  better  service-giving  organization. 

DISABLED    AMEEIC.1N    VXTEEANS    MEMBERSHIP 
ELIGIBILITT 

I  think  It  would  be  appropriate  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  occasion  to  tell  Members  of 
Congress  something  iibout  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  of  the  World  War.  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  D.  A.  V. 

Formed  in  1920  and  chartered  by  Con- 
gress m  1932,  to  render  service  to.  for,  and 
by  disabled  veterans,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  has.  since  Its  Inception,  been  one 
of  the  spokesmen  for  disabled  World  War 
veterans  In  Congress  apd  before  its  various 
committees,  as  well  as  before  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  Its  regional  offices  and 
facilities. 

As  implied  by  Its  name,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  of  the  W^orld  War  is  com- 
posed exclusively  of  honorably  discharged 
World  War  veterans  who  were  wounded, 
gassed.  Injured,  or  disabled  In  or  by  reason 
of  their  World  War  service.  Its  member- 
ship Is.  therefore,  composed  of  a  very  exclu- 
sive class.  I 
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Active  membership  In  the  D.  A.  V.  can  only 
be  secured  by  those  whose  bodies  bear  the 
scars  of  wounds  or  Injuries,  or  the  blight  of 
disease  or  disability,  inctured  by  reason  of 
their  World  War  service.  Less  than  10 
percent  of  those  World  War  veterans  who 
are  now  living  are  therefore  eligible  for  mem- 
bership In  this  rather  selective  organization. 

Wearing  the  emblem  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  which,  by  the  way.  is  a  replica 
of  the  Accolade  of  Chivalry,  portrayed  on  the 
wound  certificates  Issued  by  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  Is  therefore  to  wear  a  badge  of 
honor.  Indicating  that  the  vearer  has  sacri- 
ficed part  of  his  blood,  part  of  his  body,  or 
a  part  of  his  health  in  the  Nation's  most 
hazardous  employment,  serving  In  Its  armed 
forces  during  time  of  war. 

The  wearer  of  a  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans' emblem  button  can  be  proud  of  such 
proof  of  his  patriotism— a  real  badge  of  honor. 

No  one.  certainly,  can  Justly  question  the 
true  Americanism  and  patriotism  of  those 
who  have  paid  such  a  high  price  as  proof  of 
their  patriotism. 

Disabled  American  Veterans  membership 
Is  restricted  to  those  American  citizens  who 
have  earned  It  by  sacrificing  their  youth  and 
a  part  of  their  bodies,  or  a  part  of  the  health 
of  their  minds  or  bodies.  In  service  for  our 
beloved  country.  There  are  no  other  limita- 
tions as  to  membership  ellgtbUity.  Its  mem- 
bership, therefore,  includes  men  who  are 
Protestants.  Jews,  and  Catholics,  of  many 
different  racial  origins,  engaged  In  various 
types  of  employment.  If  any.  receiving  In- 
comes from  the  lowest  up  to  the  higher 
brackets.  Including  both  the  humble  and  the 
prominent;  the  poor  and  the  rich;  the  former 
buck  privates,  corporals,  sergeants,  lieuten- 
ants, captains,  majors,  colonels,  and  generals; 
the  unemployables  and  the  unemployed  em- 
ployables: the  uninformed  and  the  well  in- 
formed; the  helpless  and  the  helpful— a  typi- 
cal cross  section  of  American  citizenry. 

During  Its  existence  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  has  elected  former  privates,  cor- 
porals, sergeants,  lieutenants,  captains,  and  a 
general  to  the  office  of  national  commander. 
Its  leaders  have  had  service  In  Uncle  Sams 
Infantry.  Artillery,  Air  Corps.  Marine  Corps, 
and  Navy.  It  has  been  led  by  Jew,  Catholic, 
and  Protestant.  All  of  these  men,  with  di- 
vergent backgrounds,  have  found  a  common 
ground  in  the  Disabled  American  Veterans— 
the  union  of  America's  disabled  defenders— 
to  help  to  render  service  to  those  who  need 
service. 

DISABLED   AMERICAN    VETERANS    NATIONAL    HEAD- 
QUARTERS 

I  think  It  will  be  Interesting  to  Members 
of  Congress  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  has  had  Its 
national  headquarters  almost  since  its  Incep- 
tion, at  2840  Melrose  Avenue.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  National  Adjutant  Vivian  D.  Corbly 
has  been  secretary-manager  of  the  organi- 
zation and  editor  of  Its  newspaper  since  1925. 
Capt.  Cicero  F.  Hogan  Is  his  assistant. 

An    excellent   newspaper    Is   published    by 
the    National     headquarters,     the     Disabled 
I    American    Veterans    Semimonthly,   contain- 
i    ing  accurate,  up-to-date  information  as  to 
(    the    developments    concerning     all     leglsla- 
!    tlcn— proposed  and  already  a  part  of  our  Fed- 
eral statutes.  Presidential   Executive  orders, 
'    court  decisions.  Attorney  General's  opinions. 
Comptroller  General's  opinions,  and  Veter- 
ans' Administration  regulations,  service  let- 
ters   and  much  other  material  of  value  and 
of  Interest  to  disabled  veterans  or  their  de- 
pendents.   No  disabled  veteran  is  doing  right 
by  himself,  and  those  dear  to  him.  If  he  de- 
prives himself  of  the  valuable  news  and  In- 
formation  m   the   Disabled   American   Vet- 
erans Semimonthly. 


pTsftm    AMERICAN    VFTDUNS    LECXSLATIVB 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

During  the  21  years  of  Its  history,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  has  Initiated  much 
liberalizing  legislation  on  behalf  of  varlotis 
groups  of  disabled  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents, and  has  also  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  Issuance  of  many  llberall«- 
Ing  regulations  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion from  time  to  time — too  numerous  and 
too  technical  for  me  to  set  forth  to  you  in 
detail  at  this  time. 

Many  World  War  veterans,  and  their  wives, 
widows,  and  children  are  not  informed  as 
to  the  various  types  of  benefits,  r.ghts.  and 
privileges  which  are  available  to  them,  from 
various  governmental  agencies,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  as  sectired  by  the  legis- 
lative and  rehabilitation  efforts  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  In  cooperation  with 
other  veteran  organizations.  Following  is 
a  thumbnail  resum6  of  benefits  available, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  World  War  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents.  In  case  of  need 
for  more  specific  Information  as  to  how  to 
proceed  to  secure  certain  desired  benefits, 
contact  should  be  made  with  a  service  offl- 
cer  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  or 
of  some  other  veteran  organization.  th« 
American  Red  Cross,  or  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

Compensation  for  World  War  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities,  ranging  from 
$8  to  $285  per  month,  depending  upon  na- 
ture and  degree  of  disability.  Including  statu- 
tory awards,  ranging  from  $25  to  $250  per 
month  for  certain   disabilities. 

Disability  retirement  benefits  for  certain 
emergency,  provisional,  probationary,  and 
temporary  World  War  officers  as  to  perma- 
nent disabilities  of  30  percent  or  more  In  de- 
gree, acquired  In  service  In  line  of  duty. 

Pension  of  $30  per  month  (only  $6  for 
single  men  without  dependents  while  main- 
tained In  a  governmental  Institution)  for 
those  war  veterans  who  had  90  days  or  more 
of  honorp.ble  service,  or.  If  less  than  90  days, 
were  discharged  for  disability  incurred  In  line 
of  duty,  and  who  are  permanently  and  totally 
disabled,  not  legally  proven  to  be  service- 
connected. 

All  Medal  of  Honor  men.  age  65  or  more. 
eligible  for  $10  per  month  statutory  award. 

All  pa3rments  of  benefits  received  from 
Veterans'  Administration  exempted  Irom  tax- 
ation, attachment,  or  claims  of  creditors. 

Adjusted  compensation  provided  {ls  to  ac- 
tive World  War  service,  exceeding  60  days, 
computed  at  rate  of  $1  per  day  of  domestic 
service  and  t\2b  per  day  of  overseas  service, 
with  certain  limitations. 

Government  Insurance  policies  In  mul- 
tiples of  $500,  up  to  $10,000,  for  Insurable 
World  War  veterans. 

Hospitalization  to  any  World  War  veteran 
for  treatment  of  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability, and  to  any  needy  World  War  veteran, 
honorably  discharged,  for  needed  treatment 
of  a  non-service-connected  disability,  with 
certain  prosthetic  appliances,  clothing,  and 
tobacco  allowances,  when  beds  are  available 
In  Government  facilities. 

DomlcUary  care  In  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion home  facility,  with  certain  needed 
clothing  and  tobacco  allowances,  for  any 
needy  veteran  unable  to  follow  any  gainful 
occupation. 

Transportation  to.  and  back  from.  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities,  when  au- 
thorized In  advance,  for  examination,  med- 
ical treatment,  hospitallzat  on,  or  domicili- 
ary care,  of  any  veteran. 

Guardians  are  required  as  to  Incompe- 
tent veterans  and  minor  children,  who  are 
beneficiaries  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion; their  accountings  are  regularly  In- 
spected by  regional  attorneys. 
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Certala  fwvferencea  n  to  Ftdenl  dril- 
■n-Tlcr  uamlnaUODB.  ratliigs,  appolntmenU. 
reln«t*t«menu  and  retcDtlon  of  Federal  em- 
ployment. 

Cerula  preference*  for  W.  P.  A.  employ- 
ment for  Uioee  In  need. 

EzUnalTc  United  SUtet  Employment  Serr- 
Ice  and  Veterans'  Placement  Service  In  every 
Stau. 

credit  for  all  active  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice for  dvU-eervic*  retirement  or  railroad- 
retirement  purpoees,  with  certain  excepllona. 

Bitflal  allowance  in  the  amotint  of  1100  for 
any  honorably  discharged  war  veteran. 

United  States  fUg  to  drape  casket  of  de- 
Maaed  war  veteran,  honorably  discharged. 
subaeqtiently  turned  over  to  next  of  kin. 

Headstonss  or  markers— stone,  marble,  or 
hionsBa — for  graves  of  deceased  war  veterans. 

Pensions  for  certain  widows  and  orphans 
(and  belpleas  chUdren)  and  dependent  par- 
enta  of  those  deceased  World  War  veterans 
vtw  have  died  by  reason  of  their  service- 
connected  disabilities,  and  at  lesser  rates  t<x 
the  dependent  widows  and  orpbans  of  those 
vbo.  at  time  of  death,  had  some  service-con- 
nected dtsabtiity. 

Bute  laws  provide  various  benefits,  rlghta, 
and  privileges  to  certain  veterans,  their  de- 
pendents, aiid  their  organisations,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  as  per  r^sum^  published  in 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  semi- 
monthly. 

In  spite  of  the  enactment  of  many  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws,  there  are  still  many 
lnadequacle«.  InequlUes.  and  inequalities  of 
the  privileges,  preferences,  and  benefits  as  to 
and  among  various  classlflcatlone  of  servlce- 
eonnected  and  servlce-connectible  disabled 
veterans,  and  their  dependents,  which  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  is  strivln:;  to 
have  corrected  by  proposed  legislation,  which 
aa  legislative  director,  Millard  W.  Rice,  will 
vlgoroualy  push  forward  in  hearings  belore 
the  House  Committee  on  World  War  Veter- 
ans' Legislation,  as  well  as  before  other  com- 
mittees of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
•enUUves  and  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans — the  rec- 
ognised voice  of  the  Nation's  World  War  dis- 
abled— concentrates  Its  collective  strength  to 
protect  and  to  advance  the  best  Interests  of 
Its  members  and  ellglbles.  and  of  their  de- 
pendents, thus  helping  them,  their  req>ec- 
tlve  local  ocmmunltles.  and  our  country.  Its 
constitution  forbids  it  to  take  part,  ofBclally. 
in  any  partiaan,  political,  industrial,  or  re- 
ligious disputes.  Its  national  policies,  as 
well  as  Ita  national  ofBoera,  are  decided  upon 
at  national  conventions,  to  which  delegates 
are  sent  directly  by  local  chapters— thus 
democratically  providing  for  finding  out  and 
abiding  by  the  eipressed  wishes  of  the 
mmiontj. 
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Disabled  American  Veterans  has  had 
the  oOces  of  its  national  service  bureau,  also 
almost  from  Its  inception.  In  the  Ifunsey 
Building  in  Waablngton,  D.  C.  where  It  now 
baa  nine  service  experts  to  advlae  and  to 
assist  deserving  veterans  In  the  technical  and 
legal  prosecution  of  their  equitable  claims 
for  compensation,  pension,  medical  treat- 
ment. lM>api;allzation,  insurance  benefits,  and 
in  securing  suitable  gainful  employment — 
private  or  pablic. 

The  national  service  director  has  super- 
vision at  the  o(Bce  of  the  national  service  bu- 
reau in  Wafiilngton.  D.  C,  and  also  exercises 
supervision  over  the  services  of  the  organiza- 
tion's M  nationally  paid  national  service  ofB- 
cera— who.  Incidentally,  receive  very  inade- 
quate salaries,  ranging  from  only  $30  to  $200 
per  month,  dependli^  upon  the  number  of 
Disabled  American  Veterans  members  In  their 
respective  States — as  well  as  over  lu  56  unpaid 
national  service  ofBcers  and  ita  807  volun- 
tary chapter  service  cflicers. 

All  of  these  unselfish,  self-sacrificing  service 
officers  are  themselves  disabled  veterans.    All 


of  them  have  had  the  experience  of  prose- 
cuting their  own  claims  for  service  connection 
and  compensation.  All  of  them  know,  by 
reason  of  personal  experience  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  handicaps  with  which  disabled  vet- 
erans are  confronted  In  their  eflorta  to  obtain 
and  retain  suitable  gainful  employment. 
These  Disabled  American  Veterans  service  ofl- 
cers  know,  by  reason  of  personal  experience, 
the  complications  and  technicalities  that  dis- 
abled veterans  must  overcome  legally  to  prove 
the  service  connections  of  their  disabilities  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  claims  and  rating  agen- 
cies of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  They 
understand,  of  course,  that  officials  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  mufct  adhere  to  the 
laws  as  enacted  by  Congress,  with  their  limi- 
tations and  restrictions  as  legalistlcally  Inter- 
preted and  as  administratively  applied. 

Disabled  American  Veterans  service  officers 
well  know  that  being  equitably  entitled  to 
service  connection  and  compensation  for  a 
disability,  by  reason  of  the  handicap  of  such 
disability,  is  not  the  same  as  being  legally 
entitled  thereto. 

Because  of  their  understanding  of  these  va- 
rious problems  with  which  disabled  veterans 
are  baffled,  these  service  officers  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  are  naturally  sympathetic 
to  disabled  claimants  in  their  efforts  to  over- 
come such  difficulties.  I  think  it  Is  safe  to 
say  that  a  person  who  himself  has  experienced 
some  of  the  complexities  incident  to  proving 
lilmself  entitled  to  certain  benefits  because 
of  a  disability  which  he  is  convinced  was 
caused  by  his  World  War  service,  and  who 
himself  has  had  the  experience  of  trying  to 
overcome  the  handicap  caused  by  such  dis- 
ability Is  In  a  better  position  to  advise  and  to 
amiat  other  disabled  veterans  in  the  solution 
of  their  varlotis  problems  tmderstandlngly, 
sytnpathetlcally,  and  effectively, 

DISABLZD  AMTXICAN  VXTXaAIf 3  SZKVICX  AtTlVlTlES 

The  services  and  accomplishments  of  these 
national  Disabled  American  Veterans'  service 
officers  during  the  past  12  years  Is  Indicated 
by  the  following  brief  rtevmi6: 

Claims  handled 672,895 

Hospitalizations  and  medical 

examinations  obtained 73,064 

Appearances     before     rating 

agencies 164,608 

Favorable  decisions 90.787 

Total  monetary  benefits $61,433,774.88 

It  Is,  of  course.  Impossible  for  a  brief  sta- 
tistical r68\mi£  to  Indicate  the  many  different 
types  of  services  extended  by  service  officers. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  recalled  that  many  lib- 
eralizing precedents  have  been  established  on 
the  basis  of  cases  handled  by  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans'  service  officers,  which  subse- 
quently have  proven  of  value  to  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  disabled  veterans  having  similar 
claims,  the  results  of  which  cannot  appear  In 
the  reports  of  the  national  service  officers  who 
have  helped  to  establish  such  favorable 
decisions. 

The  original  and  Increased  compensation 
payments  fcr  more  than  90,787  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  have  converted 
such  Individual  disabled  veterans  from  local 
liabilities  into  local  conununlty  assets,  bring- 
ing increased  compensation  payments  into 
every  community  and  thus  Increasing  the 
distrlbtrtion  of  purchasing  power  by  that 
much  in  such  communities,  with  consequent 
individual  benefits  to  each  commimity  and 
its  citizens,  as  well  as  to  each  State. 

Hie  service  activities  of  this  comparatively 
small  organization  of  Disabled  American 
Veterans  have  rendered  needed  advice  and 
assistance  to  thousands  of  disabled  veterans 
each  year,  helping  to  secure  compensation  for 
their  disabilities,  finally  rated  as  service  con- 
nected, medical  treatment,  and  hospitaliza- 
tion where  needed,  oensions  for  dependents. 
Insurance  benefits,  etc. 

In  passing,  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
a  considerable  number  of  those  disabled  vet- 


erans who  gained  experience  originally  as 
chapter  and  as  national  service  officers  for 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  thereafter 
have  become  national  service  officers,  national 
service  directors,  national  legislative  repre- 
sentatives, national  adjutants,  and  other 
types  of  service-giving  officers  of  other  na- 
tional veteran  organizations.  The  school  of 
experience  which  they  attended  in  various 
capacities  In  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
has  graduated  a  considerable  number  of 
these  former  Disabled  American  Veterans' 
service  officers  into  other  capacities  with 
other  organizations,  where  they  can  hope  to 
extend  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  and 
experience  to  wider  fields  in  various  types  of 
humanitarian  service  for  fellow  veterans  for 
their  respective  communities  and  for  our 
country. 

riNANCING  THZ  mSABLZD  AlCXSICAN  VXTEaANS 

The  principal  source  of  Income  for  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  by  which  It 
has  been  enabled  to  maintain  this  extensive 
service  program,  has  been  through  the  sup- 
port of  individual  disabled  veterans  them- 
selves, by  their  payment  of  membership  dues 
in  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  through 
its  37  departments  and  807  chapters  through- 
out the  cotmtry. 

A  national  per  capita  tax  of  $3  per  mem- 
ber per  year  Is  paid  by  each  local  chapter  to 
national  headquarters. 

Those  disabled  veterans  who  have  support- 
ed the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  repre- 
senting the  united  collective  voice  of,  by.  and 
for  disabled  veterans — have  so  earnestly  be- 
lieved In  Its  past  accomplishments.  In  Its  cur- 
rent service  program,  and  In  its  objectives 
for  the  future,  as  to  be  willing  to  make  the 
necessary  sacrifices  for  payments  of  annual 
membership  dues  which,  by  the  way,  aver- 
age about  $4  in  most  of  the  local  chapters. 

During  the  last  3  years,  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  has  extended  to  its  member- 
ship the  opportunity  to  acquire  life  mem'oer- 
shlp.  upon  payment  of  $50,  generally  by  a 
cash  pajrment  of  $4  or  more,  plus  $1  or  more 
per  month  until  paid.  An  increasingly  larger 
number  of  eligible  disabled  veterans — now 
more  than  43  percent  of  all  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  members  have  been  becoming 
life  members  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. 

Disabled  veterans  who  are  members  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  realize  that  it 
does  not  have  any  m3raterlou8  source  of  In- 
come. They  realize  that  Its  strength,  pres- 
tige, and  ability  to  accomplish  construc- 
tive services  on  behalf  of  Individual  dis- 
abled veterans,  and  their  dependents,  rests 
entirely  upon  the  collective  force  of  all  of 
those  who  are  prompted  to  become  and  to 
remain  paid-up  members  of  their  own  outfit. 

Local  chapters  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  finance  their  own  social -service  and 
relief  activities  out  of  the  portion  of  annual 
membership  dues  which  they  retain  after 
having  sent  the  national  per-capita  tax  of  $3 
to  national  headquarters,  by  annual  forget- 
me-not  drives,  and  by  such  small  finance- 
raising  projects  as  dances,  etc. 

DJaJkSLXD  AMEHICAN  VETXRAlfS  8ZBVIO 
FOUNDATION 

Some  donations,  but  not  nearly  enough, 
are  made  each  year  to  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  Service  Foundation,  incorpo- 
rated tmder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  regarded  as  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans' Incorporated  trusteeship.  Five  trus- 
tees, all  of  them  now  past  national  com- 
manders, are  elected  by  each  national  con- 
vention for  a  5-year  term,  the  term  of  one 
of  them  expiring  each  year,  whereas  two 
additional  trustees  (generally  the  current  na- 
tional commander  and  the  current  national 
Judge  advocate)  are  elected  each  year  for 
1-year  terms.  Thie  method  of  electing  the 
trustees  was  designed  to  give  assiirance  of  real 
continuity  as  to  the  policies  of  the  Disabled 
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American  Veterans  Service  Foundation,  as  to 
the  conservation  and  administration  of  its 
funds,  and  as  to  the  appropriations  there- 
from once  each  year  to  the  National  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Itself,  exclusively  for  the 
maintenance  of  Its  national  service  bureau 
and  of  the  national  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans service  officers  In  the  various  States. 

Some  of  the  disabled  veterans  who  have 
received  benefits  by  reason  of  the  assistance 
of  the  national  service  bureau,  or  of  some 
National  Disabled  American  Veterans'  service 
officer,  and  other  disabled  veterans  who  know 
of  Its  deserving  purposes  make  donations 
to  the  Disabled  American  Veterans'  Service 
Foundation  each  year  In  sums  which  have 
ranged  from  $1  to  $200— generally  totaling 
only  about  $1,000  each  year. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans'  Service 
Foundation  has  also  been  the  beneficiary  of 
bequests  made  In  the  wills  of  several  disabled 
vetsrans  who  have  died,  and  will  probably  be 
remembered  In  the  bequests  of  other  dis- 
abled veterans  whose  deaths  will  occur  In  the 
future.  Some  contributions,  moreover,  have 
also  been  received  from  time  to  time  from 
other  social -servlce-mlnded  citizens. 

NEED    FOR    DISABLED    AMERICAN    VETERANS 

Disabled  American  Veterans'  members  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  has.  In  whole  or  In  part,  been  re- 
sponsible for  much  legislation  which  has 
directly  benefited  thousands  of  disabled  vet- 
erans who  have  never  become  associated  as 
members  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans- 
come  because  they  know  nothing  about  the 
organization,  ethers  because  they  are  Indiffer- 
ent to  the  need  for  collective  action,  still 
ot'ners  because  they  are  too  unthinking  or 
too  selfish,  and  many  who  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  they  cantaot  financially  afford 
it. 

It  is  a  strange  commentary  upon- human 
nature  that  this  comparatively  small  organi- 
zation of  disabled  veterans  has  continued  to 
render  very  valuable  service  to  thousands  of 
Individual  disabled  veterans  in  helping  them 
to  prove  up  service  connections,  secure  In- 
creased compensation,  hospitalization,  Insur- 
cnce  benefits,  or  the  continuance  of  Insurance 
benefits,  etc.,  apparently  without  their  feel- 
ing any  gratitude  for  siuch  valuable  service, 
p.oparently  without  the  realization  that  they 
have  been  freewheeling,  and  that  the  service 
which  they  have  secured  has  been  paid  for 
by  other  disabled  veterans  no  better  off  finan- 
cially. If  as  well,  to  contribute  to  the  helping- 
hand  effort,  through  membership  In  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  to  provide  for  its 
Nation-wide  service  set-up. 

Every  soclal-mlnded  disabled  veteran  who 
Is  anxious  to  protect  the  benefits  which  may 
have  been  awarded  to  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  help  to  secure  needed  benefits  for 
other  veterans  who  are  even  less  fortunate, 
ought  to  be  a  paid-up  member,  if  not  also  an 
active  member,  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans — generally  recognized  as  the  official 
spokesman  for  America  s  World  War  disabled. 
Helping  disabled  veterans  to  help  them- 
selves and  getting  the  help  of  the  Nation  for 
those  who  need  help,  which  we  earnestly 
believe  to  be  a  big  dividend-paying  Invest- 
ment, is  the  self-appointed  task  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Fellow  citizens  frequently  need  to  be  re- 
minded by  an  organization  such  as  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  composed  exclu- 
sively of,  by,  and  for  disabled  veterans,  that 
an  important  factor  in  providing  security  for 
America  is  for  America  to  provide  security 
for  Its  own  citizens,  and  particularly  for  Its 
disabled  defenders  of  the  past,  as  well  as  of 
the  future.  America  can  always  feel  assured 
that  It  wUl  be  enthusiastically  protected 
and  defended  so  long  as  America  remembers 
to  protect  and  defend  its  protectors  and 
defenders. 


Shipment   of  High-Gradc   Gasoline   and 
Scrap  Iron  to  Japan 
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or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 
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Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  living  on  the  west  coast  wonder  why 
it  is  necessary  to  continue  to  ship  quan- 
tities of  high-grade  gasoline,  scrap  iron, 
and  lubricating  oil  to  Japan.  This  has 
been  going  on  for  months.  It  was  an- 
nounced a  few  months  ago  that  there 
would  be  no  more  high-grade  gasoline 
sent  to  Japan,  but  the  fact  is  that  this 
gasoline  is  still  going  there,  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  raining  bombs  on  our 
friends  in  China  and  possibly  to  bs 
shipped  on  to  Europe  to  be  used  against 
our  own  Allies  or  those  that  are  friendly 
to  us. 

We  wonder  why.  The  feeling  of  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  In  re- 
gard to  this  serious  matter  is  accurately 
expressed  in  a  recent  leading  editorial  in 
the  Oregonian.  a  newspaper  published  in 
Portland.  Oreg.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  that  editorial  as  part  of 
these  remarks. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(From  the  Oregonian,  Portland,  Oreg..  of 
June  7,  1941] 

GAS  FOR   JAPAN'S   WAR   PtANES 

During  the  first  3  months  of  1940  there 
were  no  restrictions  on  export  of  gasoline 
to  Japan  and  other  countries  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  embargo  on  ex- 
port of  aviation  gasoline,  the  commodity 
presumed  to  be  essential  to  effective  opera- 
tion of  war  planes,  was  ordered  on  July  31. 
Yet  a  dispatch  from  Washington  tells  us  that 
In  the  first  3  months  of  this  year  Japan  im- 
ported from  this  country  five  times  as  much 
gasoline  as  it  imported  in  the  corresponding 
3  months  of  a  year  ago,  when  there  were  no 
restrictions. 

The  gasoline  thus  going  in  much  greater 
quantity  to  Japan  may  be  assumed  not  to  be 
aviation  gasoline.  It  Includes,  however, 
much  high-grade  gasoline,  which,  by  the 
addition  of  antiknock  ingredients,  can  be 
converted  into  aviation  gasoline.  And  the 
concurrent  export  from  this  country  of 
$110,000  worth  of  antiknock  preparations  to 
Japan  reveals  that  conversion  of  the  fuel 
Into  aviation  fuel  is  its  true  destination. 

Our  sympathies  are  strongly  with  China  in 
the  war  now  going  on  in  the  Orient.  Owe 
material  Interests  also  lie  in  the  success  of 
Chinese  resistance  to  the  Japanese  "new 
order."  We  give  practical  aid  to  China  In 
the  form  of  loans,  and  sell  Japan  the  fuel 
necessary  to  bomb  the  Chinese  armies  from 
the  air.  Moreover,  our  own  relations  with 
Japan  are  precarious,  and  the  thought  that 
persists  among  us  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  that 
these  delicate  relations  may  be  broken  and 
that  the  airplane  fuel  that  we  sold  to  Japan 
may  propel  planes  which  wUl  bomb  our 
cities. 

The  same  dispatch  tells  us  that  the  admin- 
istration is  fully  cognizant  of  the- situation 
and  Is  permitting  export  to  Japan  of  strategic 
materials  for  the  time  being  for  very  gocd 
reasons.     Two  reasons  are  cited.     They  are 


not  very  good  reasons.  One  is  appease- 
ment. The  other,  that  it  is  Americas  policy 
to  lull  Japan  Into  a  sense  of  false  security, 
and  corresponding  neglect  of  reserve  stock 
building,  so  that  when  and  if  we  do  stop  ship- 
ments the  embargo  will  be  an  effective  one. 
The  spokesman  for  these  two  doctrines  was 
no  doubt  dissembling.  And  It  may  well  bo 
that  officially  to  set  forth  the  true  reasons 
would  be  lU-advlsed. 

It  Is  a  fair  supposition  that  the  watchful- 
waiting  strategists  are  for  the  time  being  m 
the  ascendancy  In  Washington  with  respect 
to  policies  in  the  Orient.  Word  has  hitherto 
come  forth  that  there  are  two  schools  of 
opinion  on  this  branch  of  foreign  policy. 
One  Is  that  Japan  understands  only  direct 
action  or  force.  Is  In  no  position  to  make  re- 
prisal, and  if  It  took  the  headlong  chance 
would  be  made  short  work  of.  The  other 
argument,  the  one  that  seemingly  predomi- 
nates. Is  that  Japan  Is  poised  In  the  south 
China  Sea  for  attempted  seizure  of  Malaya 
and  the  East  Indies,  and  if  we  embargo  eessn- 
tlal  war  materials  would  strike  recklessly  and 
effectively  enough  to  cut  off  for  a  long  time 
our  access  to  strategic  materials  obtainable 
only  In  the  Far  East  In  quantities  sufficient 
for  our  own  defense  program. 

The  United  States  Is  dependent  in  whole 
or  major  part  on  the  Asiatic  southeast  for  5 
of  the  14  commodities  listed  by  the  Army 
and  Navy  as  strategic  materials.  The  5  are 
rubber,  tin.  tungsten,  Manila  fiber,  and 
quinine.  We  have  been  dep>endlng  on  that 
region  for  98  percent  of  our  rubljer  and  60 
percent  of  our  tin.  Moves  have  been  taken 
to  build  up  stocks  in  thcs3  materials  and 
develop  new  sources  of  supplies,  and  sub- 
stitutes. 

The  situation  resolves  Itself  into  a  question 
of  whether  our  own  vulnerability  with  respect 
to  strategic  materials  has  been  overcome,  and 
whether  Japan's  vulnerability  as  a  naval 
power  is  correctly  estimated.  That  a  shew- 
down  approaches  is  implied  by  Japan's  new 
pressure  on  the  Netherland  East  Indies  for 
release  to  Japan  of  quantities  of  petrolexim. 
rubber,  and  tin.  Japan  fears  a  drying  up  of 
the  imports  from  America.  The  three  com- 
modities are  essentials  to  successful  warfare 
or  defense,  but  so  are  automobiles  and  auto- 
mobile parts,  and  machinery,  and  scrap 
metals,  these  last  not  to  be  obtained  by 
Japan  anywhere  In  the  world  at  present  im- 
less  It  be  from  the  United  States. 

The  rqueeze  of  a  complete  embargo  on  ex- 
port of  war  materials  to  Japan  wotiid  seem- 
ingly strangle  Japan  In  short  order  notwith- 
standing statistical  comparisons  of  Japan's 
naval  strength  with  that  part  of  ours  which 
could  be  spared  for  operations  in  the  Pacific. 
The  Government  may  know  what  it  is  doing 
when  gasoline  Is  permitted  to  go  to  Japan 
in  growing  volume,  but  the  people  do  not 
think  so.  Last  fall  a  Gallup  poU  showed  90 
percent  of  those  participating  to  be  in  favor 
of  a  complete  embargo. 


Pacific  Coait  Pulp  Industry  Goes  7  Years 
Without  Time  Lost  b  LaJbor  Disputes 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  !«ARTIN  F.  SMITH 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  25. 1941 


Mr.    SMITH    of    Washington.      Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  signing  oi  anotber 
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amicable  contract  between  the  operators 
and  the  workers  In  the  pulp  Industry  on 
the  Pacific  coast  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  for  7  years  not  a  day  has  been 
lost  In  this  Industry  because  of  labor 
disputes;  7  years  of  unbroken  contracts 
between  operators  and  labor,  as  this  new 
agreement  Is  virtually  a  continuation  of 
the  original  one  made  in  1934  between 
companies  and  unions. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  wage 
Increase  of  10  cents  an  hour  and  brings 
the  basic  wage  per  hour  up  to  75  cents 
for  men  and  62 '2  cents  for  women.  It 
affects  15.000  workers,  members  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Paper 
Makers  and  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Pulp.  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill 
Workers.  One  clause  of  the  new  con- 
tract provides  that  all  employees  of  2 
years'  standing  are  to  receive  a  week's 
vacation  with  pay. 

The  agreement  affects  workers  In  pulp 
and  paper  at  Longview.  Camas.  Van- 
couver, Shelton.  and  Grays  Harbor,  all 
In  my  congressional  district  In  the  State 
of  Washington;  and  from  Port  Angeles 
on  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Puca  through 
Anacortes  and  Bellingham;  through 
Portland  and  Coos  Bay.  Oreg.,  and  down 
M  far  as  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

According  to  a  public  statement  by  Mr. 
John  Sherman,  fifth  vice  president  of  the 
Pulp  and  Sulphite  Workers,  and  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lambton.  vice  president  of  the  Paper 
Makers,  the  Pulp  and  Sulphite  Union 
workers  favored  the  new  contract  by  a 
Vote  of  6.482  to  385.  whUe  the  Paper 
Makers  Union  workers  voiced  their  ap- 
proval 2.197  to  181. 

The  method  of  arriving  at  agreement 
U  by  way  of  the  conference  table,  known 
among  industrialists  as  the  goldfish 
method  in  which  profits  of  the  owners 
and  needs  of  the  workers  are  weighed 
and  become  the  basis  of  agreement.  An- 
nouncement by  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pacific  Coast  Pulp  and  Paper 
Manufacturers  Association,  said  the  pay 
Increase  will  total  more  than  $3,000,000 
annually,  of  which  $2,000,000  will  go  to 
workers  in  20  mills  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, $500,000  to  workers  in  8  Cali- 
fornia, mills,  and  $650,000  to  workers  in 
5  Oregon  mills.  Union  officials  have  said 
the  pay  scale  is  the  highest  in  the  United 
States  for  similar  work.  The  agreement 
.krf^  the  annual  pay  roll  in  the  33  Pa- 
cific coast  mills  to  $33,000,000. 

The  pulp  Industry  has  been  one  of  the 
Industries  of  the  Nation  favorably  af- 
fected by  the  war  in  Europe.  Before  the 
war  much  of  the  American  pulp  supply 
was  imported  from  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries where  cheaper  labor  and  lower  ship- 
ping costs^'made  it  possible  for  them  to 
sell  their  product  cheaper  than  the  west 
coast.  Today  ptilp  mills  of  the  coast 
provide  not  only  a  major  part  of  the 
North  American  pulp  supply  but  are  ex- 
porting heavily  to  South  America. 


Wluit  Necessitatei  Use  of  Old  Worid  War 
Sabmarinet? 


REMARKS 

^  OF 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  25. 1941 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  newspapers  of  Monday,  June 
23,  reported  that  Mrs.  Minnie  Schneider, 
of  408  East  Seventy-first  Street,  New 
York,  mother  of  Frederick  Schneider,  one 
of  the  seamen  lost  in  the  submarine  0-9, 
remarked,  upon  being  advised  of  the 
tragedy: 

with  all  the  millions  that  they  are  spend- 
ing, I  cannot  understand  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  sent  my  boy  Into  a  trash 
basket  like  that. 

The  boy's  father.  Peter  Schneider,  is 
reported  to  have  said: 

They  had  trouble  with  that  old  sub.  •  •  • 
Is  It  not  the  Government's  duty,  with  all  the 
money  It  Is  taking  from  the  people,  with  all 
the  money  It  has  to  spend — Is  it  not  the  Gov- 
ernment's duty  to  provide  my  boy  with  at 
least  a  good  ship,  a  safe  ship,  a  sound  ship? 

Sol  Gerson,  906  Union  Avenue,  the 
Bronx,  a  brother  of  Nathan  Gerson.  an- 
other seaman  lost  with  the  0-9,  had  this 
to  say  to  reporters,  according  to  the  news- 
papers: 

My  brother  was  home  a  week  ago.  He  told 
me  that  on  June  9  they  went  out  from  New 
London  in  the  0-9  for  a  trial  run;  that  the 
0-9,  he  said,  developed  three  leaks.  He  told 
me  they  put  back  to  the  submarine  base  and 
the  leaks  were  repaired  and  they  went  out 
again,  and  on  the  second  trial  the  sub's  con- 
dition, so  my  brother  said,  was  good.  "The 
way  it  Is."  he  commented,  "no  one  knows 
what  happened.  •  •  •  Let  the  Navy  De- 
partment do  Its  own  telling." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  parents  and  rel- 
atives of  the  seamen  who  were  lost  with 
the  0--9  are  not  the  only  ones  in  America 
who  are  asking  for  details  regarding  this 
tragedy.  I  agree  with  Sol  Gerson  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  should  furnish 
these  details  to  the  Nation,  in  spite  of 
the  rigid  censorship  he  has  imposed  in 
his  Department.  I  am,  therefore,  today 
introducing  the  following  privileged  reso- 
lution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Is  hereby  directed  to  Inform  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date— 

1.  The  original  date  of  the  commissioning 
of  submarine  0-9  and  the  cost  thereof. 

a.  The  date  of  the  reconditioning  of  the 
■aid  submarine  0-9  and  the  cost  thereof. 

3.  What  service  was  performed  by  the  said 
submarine  0-9  during  World  War  I.  and  sub- 
sequently. 

4.  Such  information  as  may  be  on  file  in 
the  Navy  DejMirtment  showing  condition  of 


said  submarine  0-9  as  to  require  its  repair 
and  reconditioning  for  efBclent  service  as  an 
undersea  vessel. 

In  preparing  this  resolution,  I  have 
sought  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  prevent 
demands  for  other  information  which  I 
believe  should  be  furnished  the  public, 
including  whether  inferior  materials  were 
used  in  the  reconditioning  of  the  0-9, 
and  whether  its  reconditioning  was  ne- 
cessitated by  the  aid  in  American  vessels 
the  United  States  is  giving  to  Great 
Britain  under  the  lend-lease  prog- am. 

I  trust  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will 
furnish  this  information  to  the  Congress. 

We  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  we 
have  a  navy  second  to  none.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  in  my  opinion,  should 
inform  t'ne  Congress  if  the  0-9  Is  a  cor- 
rect example  of  our  sea-fighting  equip- 
ment. The  Navy  Department  has  suc- 
ceeded quite  well  in  its  efforts  to  hush  up 
the  0-9  incident  for  which  someone  was 
responsible.  That  responsibility  should 
be  fixed  and  the  Nation  should  know 
whether  recurring  tragedies  can  be  ex- 
pected. It  should  be  told  whether  our 
Navy  is  second  to  none  or  really  next  to 
nothing. 

As  Sol  Gerson  so  aptly  said: 

Let  the  Navy  Department  do  its  own  telling. 


A  Warning  and  a  Cballenge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  25. 1941 


ADDRESS   OF  HON.   ARCHIBALD   McLEISH 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  11, 
in  the  Philadelphia  Municipal  Audito- 
rium, the  Honorable  Archibald  McLeish, 
Librarian  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  de- 
livered an  address  to  the  graduating  class 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  address  is  a  complete  departure 
from  the  usual  graduating  speech.  It  is 
an  address  that  will  be  a  classic  In  the 
years  to  come.  It  can  be  read  and  reread 
by  all  Americans  everywhere  with  the 
assurance  that  it  will  make  of  them 
better.  Americans.  I  feel  privileged  to 
make  it  a  part  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  address  follows: 

It  is  the  custom  of  this  country  to  offer  up 
a  certain  quantity  of  words  on  the  gradua- 
tion from  college  of  each  annual  generation 
of  young  men  and  young  women.  It  was  the 
custom  of  other  countries  to  offer  up  on  such 
occasions  a  certain  quantity  of  sheep's  blood. 
In  both  cases,  It  was  the  sacrificial  act  and 
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not  the  thing  racrtficed  which  counted.  With 
the  ancients  the  blood  Itself  was  not  valued. 
The  earth  took  It.  The  practice  is  the  same 
with  us.  We  prefer,  perhaps  unwisely,  the 
gullets  of  men  to  the  gullets  of  cattle  and — 
unwisely  perhaps  again — we  do  not  cut  them. 
But  with  us,  as  with  those  others.  It  Is  the 
fuU  luxurious  flow  which  is  counted  a«  auspi- 
cious. No  one  Intends  to  gather  up  the 
words  and  preserve  them  for  the  future  guid- 
ance of  his  life. 

I  mention  this  not  t<i  complain  of  it  btrt 
to  Indicate  that  I  und-jrstand  my  role  and 
accept  It.  I  accept,  that  is  to  say.  the  un- 
expressed stipulation  that  I  am  not  to  com- 
municate a  message  of  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance, or  deliver  to  you  in  useful  and  mem- 
orable form  the  truths  my  generation  knows 
which  your  generation  does  not  know.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  accept.  What  a  man  knows 
at  50  that  he  did  not  know  at  20  is.  for  the 
most  part,  incommunicable,  which  is,  per- 
haps, why  no  adequate  system  of  education 
has  ever  yet  been  devised.  The  "laws."  the 
aphorisms,  the  generalizations,  the  universal 
truths,  the  parables  and  the  old  daws — all  the 
obeervations  about  life  which  can  be  com- 
municated readily  in  handy  verbal  packages — 
are  as  well  known  to  a  man  at  20  as  at  50;  he 
has  been  told  them  all,  he  has  read  them  aU, 
and  he  has  probably  repeated  them  all  be- 
fore he  graduates  from  college. 

What  he  knows  at  50  that  he  did  not  know 
at  20  is  little  more  than  this:  That  the  things 
he  was  told  were  true  at  20  and  the  things 
he  said  were  tnie  at  20  are.  for  the  most 
part,  really  true — but  true  with  a  brutal 
and  inescapable  truthfulness  and  conse- 
quence and  meaning  which  would  have 
shocked  him  had  he  guessed  at  it  30  years 
before.  This  knowledge  Is  of  all  forms  of 
knowledge  the  least  communicable  because 
it  is  a  knowledge  not  of  formulas  or  forms 
of  words,  but  of  people,  places,  actions — a 
knowledge  never  gained  by  words  but  by 
touch,  sight,  delays,  victories,  sleeplessness, 
shame,  love— briefly,  by  experience  of  this 
earth  and  of  one's  self  and  other  men. 

How  difficult  It  is  to  communicate  you  may 
see  for  yourselves  by  otjserving  carefully  the 
efforts  of  the  greatest  jwets  to  communicate 
it,  for  this  labor  is  the  last  and  most  difflcxilt 
of  all  the  labors  of  poetry.  Between  a  poem 
of  Yeats  which  says.  In  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  life,  that  women  are  beautiful,  and 
a  poem  of  Yeats  which  speaks  30  years  after- 
ward of  the  beauty  cf  women,  there  is  a 
difference  which,  to  a  yoimg  man  and  to  any 
woman,  is  no  difference!  at  all,  but  to  a  man 
in  middle  life  immeasvirable. 

So  that  it  is  not  »  hindrance,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  considerable  help  to  accept  the 
custom  of  these  ceremonies.  I  willingly  agree 
to  burden  you  with  no  secrets  and  to  charge 
you  with  no  knowledge  private  to  your  elders. 
But  though  I  am  not  rayself  to  communicate 
messages  from  beyond  your  fortieth  year  or 
to  bring  you  words  in  a  sealed  bottle  from 
voyages  which  preceded  your  voyage — stuffed 
birds  from  remote  islands  or  photographs  of 
the  customs  of  the  Inhabitants — there  is, 
nevertheless,  one  thing  I  am  at  liberty  to 
do;  one  thing  which,  perhaps.  I  have  an 
obligation  to  do.  I  am  at  liberty  to  warn 
you  against  certain  members  of  my  genera- 
tion who  do  not  accept  for  themselves  the 
restrictions  you  impose  upon  me  here,  but 
openly  undertake,  not  only  in  rooms  privately 
but  In  public  addresses  and  even  In  books, 
to  communicate  what  cannot  be  communi- 
cated and  to  convey  what  has  no  conveyance. 
That  there  are  such  members  of  my  genera- 
tion is  not  unknown  to  you.  The  social  his- 
torians whose  duty  It  Is  to  record  Interesting 
phenomena  have  thus  far  faUed  to  record  the 


fact  that  my  generation  has  produced 
prophets,  but  you  have  not  failed  to  notice 
it.  Too  many  of  the  prophesies  have  been 
aimed  at  you.  You  have  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve that  there  are  members  of  my  genera- 
tion who  are  familiar  with  the  shape  of  the 
future  and  who  are  willing  to  share  their 
familiarity  with  others. 

You  have  heard  voices  which  declare  that 
the  violence  and  brutality  and  obscxxrantlsm 
which  you  see  sweeping  over  the  world  are 
the  present  shape  of  the  future  and  should 
be  accepted  for  that  reason.  You  have  heard 
still  other  voices  divulging  the  news  that 
there  is  nothing  to  do  with  this  violence  and 
this  obscurantism  but  let  It  sweep  over  you: 
that  If  you  attempt  to  defend  your  kind  of 
world  against  it  you  will  Ineviubly  lose  your 
kind  of  world.  You  have  had  other  advisers 
also — those  who  speak  In  the  role  of  the  old 
soldiers,  pluckiug  yotir  sleeves  and  telling 
you  they  were  tricked  Into  the  last  war  by 
talk  of  democracy,  telling  you  the  talk  of 
democracy  is  alwajrs  talk  to  trick  a  man: 
telling  you,  you  also,  if  you  listen,  if  you 
weigh  the  democratic  rick,  will  be  tricked  and 
made  fools  of.  You  have  heard  the  professors 
prophesying  that  the  violence  of  this  time 
will  take  Its  course  as  the  violence  of  the 
French  Revolution  took  Its  course,  and  that 
nothing  you  can  do  or  fail  to  do  will  change 
the  outcome:  the  military  strategists  proph- 
esjrlng  that  those  who  oppose  this  violence 
will  inevitably  fall  regardless  of  any  aid  of 
ours  and  that  we  ourselves  wiU  inevitably 
suffer  humiliation  and  defeat  if  we  attempt 
to  lift  a  hand  to  help  them. 

But  though  you  are  aware  of  the  presence 
and  of  the  prophecies  of  these  people,  you 
have  not,  I  t)elieve,  considered  with  atten- 
tion what  they  are  or  why  they  speak  as  they 
do,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  warn  you. 

Briefly,  there  are  three  observations  to  be 
made  about  these  prophecies.  Each  relates 
to  the  others,  and  all  three  to  the  credibility 
of  the  prophetic  words.  They  are  not  ob- 
servations which  are  frequently  brought  to 
mind,  at  least  in  public  discussions  of  these 
matters. 

The  first  is  this;  that  these  prophecies  are 
prophecies.  Prophets  have  been  Infrequent 
in  recent  centuries,  and  the  sudden  appear- 
1  ance  of  numbers  of  them  in  the  time  in  which 
*  we  live,  foretelling  the  futvire  to  the  young 
and  informing  them  of  the  disasters  which 
wiU  inevitably  follow  certain  actions.  Is  a 
curious  phenomenon. 

The  second  observation  is  the  otwervatlon 
that  all  these  prophecies  are  prophecies  of 
defeat,  prophecies  of  negation,  prophecies  not 
of  the  things  which  men  can  do  but  of  the 
things  which  men  cannot  do.  This,  too, 
is  unusual.  Prophets  have  prophesied  dis- 
aster before  this  but  rarely  as  consistently 
or  in  such  numbers,  and  rarely  In  terms  of 
impotence  and  failure   so  complete. 

The  third  observation  is  less  dramatic  but 
no  less  interesting  for  that.  It  Is  the  ob- 
servation that  these  prophetic  voices  are  not, 
as  was  the  case  in  antiquity,  the  voices  cf 
old  men.  but  of  men  and  women  in  middle 
life — men  and  women  of  the  generation 
which  knew  In  Its  childhood  or  its  youth  the 
other  war  and  which  came  to  consciousness 
of  the  world  and  of  Itself  in  the  years  be- 
tween. It  was  not  common  among  any  an- 
cient people  that  men  and  women  In  the  fuU 
strength  of  their  middle  years  prophesied 
publicly  and  always  of  disaster  and  defeat 

These  three  observations  have  significance 
because  they  bear  upon  the  question  any 
curious  listener  will  wish  to  ask  himself: 
Why  do  these  men  and  women  prophesy,  and 
why.  If  they  mtist  foreteU  the  future  to  us. 
do  they  teU  It  in  these  terms?    Is  It  because 


they  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  future  not 
poflseaeed  by  other  men?  Or  is  there  a  differ- 
ent reason?  And  If  there  Is  a  different  rea- 
son, is  it  a  reason  which  has  to  do  with  th« 
curious  fact  that  the  speakers  are  men  all  of 
one  generation — the  generation  of  men  now 
in  middle  life — the  generation,  specifically,  to 
which  I  belong? 

The  answer,  I  think.  Is  not  loo  difficult. 
Prophets  appear  only  among  those  who  know 
or  who  think  they  know  that  the  pattern  of 
life  is  determined  beforehand,  and  who  know 
or  who  think  they  know  that  they  are  privy 
to  Its  determination.  The  generation  to 
which  I  belong  believes,  as  you  who  have 
read  its  books  are  aware,  in  a  predetermined 
pattern  of  life.  It  is  our  conviction,  explic- 
itly stated  In  our  histories,  our  political 
commentaries,  and  our  studies  In  economics, 
implicitly  stated  in  our  novels  and  our 
poetry,  that  the  pattern  of  life  is  determined 
by  economic  law  or  hlsttjrical  necessity  or 
psychological  comptilslon.  and  th»t  we  are.  or 
by  taking  thought  can  make  ourselves,  privy 
to  these  laws  and  these  necessities.  My  gen- 
eration not  only  believes  in  a  predetermined 
pattern  of  life,  which  Is  to  say.  in  fate:  we 
believe  in  it  to  a  degree  unknown  in  Western 
civilization  for  centuries.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  it  is  not  because  they  have 
been  touched  by  a  god's  breath  or  because 
they  have  beheld  visions  at  night,  but  for 
a  simpler  reason  that  these  prophets  proph- 
esy: they  prophesy  because  they  l)elong  to  a 
generation  which,  whether  It  so  admits  or 
not,  believes,  and  has  l)elieved  for  years,  in 
fate,  and  because,  therefore,  prophecy  Is 
natural  to  them. 

Why  these  prophets  prophesy  in  the  lan- 
guage of  impotence  and  defeat  Is,  however,  a 
more  complicated  question,  and  one  which 
requires  for  its  understanding  a  more  ex- 
tended discussion  of  the  relation  between  my 
generation  and  the  notion  of  fate.  The  fact 
that  men  of  a  given  time  believe  In  a  pre- 
determined pattern  of  life  does  not  rieces- 
sarUy  mean  that  they  are  fatalists  or  that 
their  prophecies  must  take  fatalistic  form. 
The  Greeks,  for  example,  were  believers  In 
fate  and  producers  of  prophecies,  but  not 
of  prophecies  like  these.  Por  the  Greek* 
conceived  of  fate,  not  as  a  predetermined 
pattern  controlling  the  whole  of  life,  and 
controlling  therefore  the  will  and  acts  of 
men,  but  as  a  divine  Intervention  capable  of 
cutting  across  the  acts  of  men  at  unexpected 
moments. 

Fate  to  the  Greeks  wa«  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with,  a  force  to  be  respected,  even 
a  force  to  be  feared.  But  fate  was  never  an 
InevlUble  pattern  to  which  history  and  all 
men's  hopes  must  be  resigned.  Odysseus, 
most  Greek  of  all  Greek  heroes,  outwitted 
the  implacable  will  where  he  could,  and  U 
is  the  chorus  of  Sophcx:le«  in  the  Antigone 
which  says,  "Many  wonders  there  are  but 
nothing  more  wonderful  than  man."  A  man 
among  the  Gree-ks  was  not  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  choice  or  of  the  responsibility  for 
choosing,  because  an  tmalterable  will  had 
already  chosen  in  his  stead.  Nor  was  it 
either  honorable  or  admirable  for  a  man 
among  the  Greeks  to  accept  and  to  admit 
that  he  accepted  the  domination  of  his  world 
by  forces  beyond  his  power  to  control,  fitting 
his  life  to  their  patterns  and  living  at  their 
wUl. 

The  fates  were  not  an  inevitable  force  but 
a  three-named  god,  and  with  a  god.  with 
God's  help,  a  man  could  struggle,  stirrender- 
Ing  only  when  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
surrender.  To  the  Greeks.  In  short,  nuin  was 
capable  of  the  mastery  of  the  greater  part  of 
a  human  and  sunlit  world  and  only  the 
shadowy  edges,  the  dark  depths  of  unforesee- 
able mischance,  were  left  to  the  Inscrutsbls 
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and  toul  vlll.  Men  could  be  destroyed  and 
were  often  destroyed  by  inconceivable  disaster 
but  they  were  capable  also  of  oompelUng  the 
buncn  world — and  aometlmes  the  non- 
buman.  They  were  capable  of  vlctorlee 
^Alnat  odda.  achievements  In  the  face  of 
knprobabUitles — "niennopyiae  and  Salamia. 

Our  Tlew  of  fate — the  view  entertained  by 
■Mn  of  my  generation — differs,  however,  in 
evvry  aenae  from  the  Greek.  It  differ*  even 
tn  th«  manner  In  which  it  wa«  formed.  The 
Greek*  learned  the  wUl  of  fate  by  opposing 
to  it  their  own  wills,  determining  for  them- 
aelvea.  by  their  ovm  defeats,  by  their  own 
azpenence.  what  limits  are  placed  upon  the 
freedom  of  men  to  act  and  at  what  point  it  is 
■eemly  and  proper  for  a  man  to  t>end  his 
will  to  that  other  will.  Our  generation  as- 
certained the  win  of  fat*  not  by  opposing  it. 
not  even  by  yielding  to  it  when  we  met  it. 
but  by  searching  it  out  in  order  that  we 
might  yield  to  it.  ard  by  yielding  tnerj  our 
TCaponslbtlitlea  and  our  wills.  And  the  fate 
which  we  searched  out— the  fate  of  universal 
•coDomlc  laws  and  universal  historical -neces- 
•Itlca — was  a  fate  which  accounted  not  only 
for  the  margins  of  o\ir  lives,  the  tv»llight  of 
tnezpllcable  event,  but  for  our  lives  them- 
selves and  the  entire  world  m  which  we  lived. 

Fate  lay  acroea  the  road  by  which  the 
Greek*  moved  to  the  understanding  of  this 
world.  We  fled  to  fate — we  invented  a  fate 
of  our  own — to  eacape  a  world  which  had 
grown  too  large  for  us.  a  world  too  compli- 
cated to  undersund.  too  huge  to  know.  The 
Innovatlona  of  our  period — the  plane,  the 
radio,  the  automobile — did  not.  as  clumsy 
speakers  sometimes  say,  contract  our  world. 
On  the  contrary,  they  eitended  our  world,  or 
extended  at  least  our  experience  of  our  world, 
until  the  physical  hearing  the  physical  sight. 
and  almost  the  physical  presence  of  an  indi- 
vidual man  were  pushed  out  to  cover  an  area 
<a  which  previously  he  could  have  had  no 
physical  and  personal  knowledge.  This  phys- 
ical extension  of  a  single  man's  experience 
nioreover  was  accompanied  by  no  increased 
extension  of  his  competence  to  deal  with  his 
experience.  No  innovation  in  the  physical 
sciences  and  no  triumph  of  education 
•quipped  him  to  deal  either  with  the  larger 
wortd  be  saw  and  heard  himself  or  with 
the  tangled  and  complicated  world  of  tangled 
and  complicated  social  and  economic  rela- 
tkUM  which  lay  beyond  his  personal  experl- 
•ne*  and  behind  It. 

We  became,  all  of  us.  huge  and  unreal 
ihadcwa  of  ourselves  like  the  shadows  a  level 
autumn  sun  throws  out  across  a  meadow 
and  a  hill,  to  stumble  and  gesticulate  and 
fade.  We  seemed  suddenly  huge  and  we 
touched  the  earth  more  broadly,  but  we  our- 
ssivt*  were  still  no  larger  than  we  ever  were. 
We  realised  our  smallness.  our  inadequacy. 
The  thought  frightened  us.  and  we  accepted 
willingly,  and  even  eagerly,  the  notion  of  a 
world  directed  by  historical  necessity  and  eco- 
nomic law.  We  accepted  it  not  as  the  Greeks 
aboepted  the  existence  of  the  fates — a  power 
to  be  reckoned  with,  a  force  to  be  taken  into 
account  m  the  accomplishment  of  oxxr  own 
purposes — but  as  the  creatures  of  imalterable 
law  accept  the  Ineluctable  necessity  of  obedi- 
ence, surrmderlng  to  the  uncpposable  will. 

TtM  capitalist  who  "knew"  that  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  was  a  universal  law 
which  must  Inevitably  oper-  te  sooner  or  later. 
and  to  which  all  social  as  well  as  all  economic 
'problems  could  be  safely  left,  took  refuge 
trom  an  Insoluble  puzzle  in  a  fatalistic  re- 
liance upon  the  will  of  fate.  He  was  happy  in 
tta*  conviction  that  the  capitalist  sjrstem 
wotild  overcome  all  Its  dlfflcultles.  because 
tbe  law  of  supply  and  demand  was  a  universal 
law  which  nothing  could  successfully  op- 
pose. Tbe  pr*-Fascist  revolutionaries,  with 
a  fatalism  even  more  naive,  entrusted  to  the 
sacred  laws  of  dialectical  materialism  the 
labors  of  a  revolution  they  could  not  make 
themselves.  And  their  successors,  the  Fas- 
cists, have   carried   the   worship  of  fate   to 


its  last  and  most  devout  extreme.  The 
Fascists  do  not  even  trouble  to  translate  their 
private  destiny  to  terms  of  law.  To  them  the 
sole  duty  of  the  Individual  is  to  surrender  his 
will  to  the  single  will  of  his  leader,  who  sur- 
renders his  will  In  turn  to  the  mystical  pulse 
of  history.  And  the  individual's  sole  destiny 
is  to  accept  the  Inevitable  future  as  the  weeds 
accept  the  senseless  and  inevitable  surging  of 
a  wave. 

But  It  Is  not  only  In  our  political  theories 
and  our  historical  theories  and  our  eco- 
nomics that  the  men  and  women  of  my 
generation  are  fatalists  surrendering  to  the 
will  of  fate.  We  have  made  the  same  con- 
fession again  and  again  in  our  literature. 

Th<;  books  we  have  written  about  ourselves 
and  the  world  we  live  In  are  books  which  will 
take  their  place  in  the  great  traallion  of  such 
work.  The  best  we  have  done  Is  work  well 
done  indeed,  work  which  will  be  remembered. 
But  the  plcttire  of  our  world  and  oi  ourselves 
which  these  books  give  is  oeveriheless  a  pic- 
ture of  a  world  compelled  by  forces  beyond 
the  control  of  men — a  world  in  which  men  at 
the  worst  are  violated  by  these  forces  and  at 
the  best  are  skilled  victims.  The  heroes  of 
the  books  we  write  about  ourselves  are  neither 
hercee  nor  are  they  masters  of  their  fate; 
the  very  phrase  for  us  has  a  romantic,  a  pre- 
tentloiis,  even  a  silly  sound,  rhe  heroes  of 
the  books  we  write  about  ourselves  are  de- 
feated men  whom  we  pick  nut  for  notice  be- 
cause of  the  manner  of  their  defeat  or  be- 
cause of  their  bravery  in  accepting  it.  They 
are  defeated  men  who  have  been  defeated  as 
the  martyrs  were  defeated,  or  defeated  men 
who  have  accepted  their  defeat  with  the  sav- 
ing salve  of  irony  or  defeated  men  who  have 
secretly  escaped. not  only  from  their  defeat 
but  from  the  world,  or  defeated  men  who  have 
revenged  themselves  on  their  defeat  as  a  street 
boy  revenges  himself  upon  the  streets  and 
buildings  of  his  city. 

It  is  commonly  said  of  the  literature  of  my 
generation  that  it  Is  realistic  and  for  this  it 
is  much  praised.  It  deserves  the  praise,  I 
think,  but  not  the  reason.  Other  genera- 
tions whose  writers  covild  claun  on  equal 
honesty  have  presented  a  worla  which  was  at 
lea£t  as  real  and  altogether  d'^ercnt.  What 
Is  true  of  the  characteristic  novels  of  my 
generation  is  not  that  they  <ire  realistic  in  any 
absolute  or  luiversal  sense,  but  that  they  are 
realistic  from  a  particular  and  special  point  ' 
of  view.  They  are  realistic  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  defeated  man — the  man  con- 
quered by  forces  beyond  nis  power  to  resist. 
They  are  not  so  much  realists'  novels  as 
they  are  victims'  novels.  The  world  they 
describe  is  the  world  as  the  victim  sees  it. 
The  truth  they  tell  is  the  victims'  truth — the 
truth  told  behind  the  hand,  the  truth  dis- 
creditable to  the  teller  and  the  hearer — the 
low-down,  the  confession,  the  exposure.  The 
enemy  of  these  books  also  Is  the  victims' 
enemy.  The  victim's  enemy  Is  not  the 
human  enemy — another  man  or  even  many 
other  men.  The  victim  Is  the  figure  crushed 
by  forces  with  which  no  man  ever  fought, 
uniiameable  forces  often.  And  so  It  Is  with 
the  bocks  we  write  about  ourselves.  The 
enemy  with  us  Is  something  that  rises  out 
of  the  total  life  of  the  time  like  the  sour 
smoke  that  hangs  over  a  great  city  or  some- 
thing that  rustles  and  gibbers  and  mews  in 
the  contemporary  psyche  or  something 
sprawled  along  the  whole  of  history,  its  tail 
and  huge  hind  quarters  bm-ied  In  the  dark 
of  long-past  years.  The  enemy  is  The  Sys- 
tem, or  History,  or  Life.  The  truth  of  these 
bocks  is  the  truth  of  the  victims  of  this 
enemy:  the  victims  frustrated,  thwarted, 
crippled,  and  destroyed, 
I  It  is  a  truth  our  generation  has  told  as 
I  It  has  never  perhaps  been  told  before — a 
j  truth  our  generation  has  told  In  novels  and 
'  plays  and  poems  which  surpass,  as  a  whole, 
the  work  of  any  other  generation  in  this 
.  country.  The  books  in  which  men  of  my 
i   generation  have  written  of   the   world   and 


of  themselves  are  books  which  mean,  If  they 
mean  anything,  that  my  generation  sees  the 
world  as  the  victim  sees  It.  and  accepts  as 
unopposable  and  Inescapable  the  laws  which 
take  for  us  the  place  of  fate. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  prophecies 
you  have  heard  are  the  prophecies  of  impo- 
tence and  defeat.  They  are  the  words  of 
men  who  speak  as  prophets  not  because  they 
have  greater  knowledge  of  the  future  than 
you  but  because  they  belong  to  a  generation 
which  believes  that  life  Is  determined  by  a 
preexisting  pattern.  They  are  words  of  frus- 
tration and  defeat  because  the  pattern  of  life 
in  which  their  generation  believes  Is  a  fa- 
talistic pattern:  because  their  generation  sees 
the  world  as  the  victims  of  impersonal  and 
mechanical  laws,  necessities,  and  systems  see 
It. 

It  is  for  this  reason  then  that  you  must  be 
warned  against  these  speakers.  Those  who 
tell  you  that  you  need  not  make  decisions  in 
this  desperate  time  becaiise  the  laws  of  his- 
tory will  shape  the  future  In  any  case,  those 
who  tell  you  that  you  need  not  face  the  fact 
that  Nazism  threatens  everything  you  love 
because  Nazism  is  an  agency  of  the  historic 
process  which  will  determine  everything  re- 
gardless of  your  acts;  those  who  tell  you  this 
are  victims  speaking  consciously  as  victims 
in  a  victim's  words. 

Those  who  tell  you  that  the  destroying 
guns,  the  ruinous  bombs,  the  lies,  the  mur- 
ders, the  indiscriminate  death,  and  confusion 
and  untruth  of  the  FascUt  military  action 
are  a  new,  creative,  irresistible  historic  force 
which  you  caxmot  oppose  but  only  ride  with 
as  the  rubbish  rides  the  surf,  are  victims 
prophesying  with  the  tongues  of  victims. 

Those  who  tell  you  that  ycu  cannot  defend 
democracy  without  losing  It  because  the  his- 
toric forces  and  the  economic  laws  will  turn 
it  into  fascism  the  moment  you  attempt  to 
defend  it;  those  who  tell  you  that  you  can- 
not win  a  war  against  fascism  because  the 
military  laws  won't  let  you  and  that  you  will 
suffer  humiliation  and  disaster  If  you  at- 
tempt to  defend  yourselves  while  you  still 
can.  gaining  honor  and  glory  only  if  yoti 
submit;  those  who  tell  you  this  are  vic- 
tims shameless  In  their  Impotence  as  vic- 
tims. 

But  it  Is  not  only  because  these  speakers 
speak  as  victims  that  you  must  be  warned 
against  them.  You  must  be  warned  against 
them  for  another  reason.  You  must  be 
warned  against  them  because  they  are  speak- 
ers who  are  not  disinterested  speakers. 
Neither  they  nor  any  others  who  accept  the 
fatalism  of  historic  necessity,  of  social  and 
economic  determinism — neither  they  nor  any 
others  who  doubt  the  possibility  of  human 
action  or  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  to 
act — are  dlstlnterested  speakers.  Whether 
they  so  realize  or  not,  they  have  taken  side* 
already  In  the  baste  conflict  of  our  time. 
They  are  men  who  would  have  been  obliged 
to  invent  a  Fascist  revolution  If  they  had  not 
found  one,  and  nothing  they  may  say  In 
disapproval  of  the  Fascist  method  or  the 
Fascist  policy  will  change  that  fact.  They 
have  already  made,  and  willing  made,  the 
one  surrender  which  engenders  all  the  rest. 
For  the  real  issue  is  precisely  the  issue 
between  those,  on  the  one  side,  who  believe 
that  It  Is  possible  for  men  to  imagine,  and 
In  imagination  to  act,  and  by  action  to 
create  the  kind  of  world  they  wish  to  live  in — 
the  kind  of  world  in  which  each  man  is  truly 
free — and  those,  on  the  other  side,  who  be- 
lieve it  is  not  possible  for  men  to  create 
for  themselves  the  world  they  wish  to  live 
In,  but  only  possible  to  accept  a  world  pre- 
destined, a  world  ordered  and  directed  by 
those  who  know  and  can  Interpret  the  com- 
mands of  fate.  The  real  Issue  Is  the  issue 
between  those  on  the  one  side  who  believe 
in  themselves  and  believe  in  their  capacity 
to  act,  and  are  willing  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility for  action  and  those  on  the  other 
who   believe  there  Is  no  room  for   men  to 
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act  and  no  posslbUlty  that  men  wiU  govern 
themselves  and  control  their  own  lives,  and 
who  therefore  remit  to  the  fates,  to  the  uni- 
versal laws,  the  responsibility  for  action. 

Those  who  continue  to  believe,  despite  the 
failure  of  democracy  to  accomplish  its  Ideal 
or  even  nearly  to  approach  It  in  any  coun- 
try—those who  continue  to  believe  despite 
tbe  failiues  of  democracy  anr".  the  successes 
of  the  Fascist  armies — those  who  continue  to 
believe  that  man  Is  what  the  Greeks  believed 
him  to  be  and  what  the  founders  of  this 
RepubUc  believed  him  to  be— will  not  accept 
the  prophecies  of  defeated  men.  Neither  will 
they  accept  the  prophecies  of  those  who  offer 
to  tell  them  how  they  can  avoid  the  necessity 
of  decision  and  of  action.  For  they  know,  as 
they  know  nothing  else  on  earth,  that  their 
first  duty  is  to  decide  and  to  decide  with 
Individual  responsibility,  and  to  decide  with 
full  and  faithful  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
Only  by  such  decision  Is  government  of  the 
people  by  themselves  conceivable. 

Members  of  your  generation,  troubled  by 
the  prophecies,  troubled  also  by  the  demands 
made  upon  your  loyalties  and  yovir  emotions 
from  many  sides,  have  addressed  themselves 
In  the  last  few  months  to  men  of  my  gener- 
ation demanding  of  vis  the  answers  to  certain 
questions  of  great  difflctilty  and  perplexity- 
demanding   even   that  we  supply  you  with 
certain  convictions  which  your  education  has 
not  supplied:  a  ceritral  faith,  a  central  belief, 
which   you   now   lack.    It  Is  understandable 
that  you  should  ask  but  unlikely  that  your 
asking  will  find  answers.    At  least  from  us. 
The   answers   you   require    are   the    answers 
which  will  enable  you  to  believe  In  your  own 
lives  and  to  respect  yotir  own  hopes  and  to 
accomplish  your  own  purposes:  the  answers 
which  will  enable  you  to  take  the  great  am- 
biguous words— democracy,  liberty,  hxmianlty, 
freedom— and  speak  them  again   as  though 
you  first  had  used  them  in  the  world;   the 
answers  which  wUl  enable  you  to  act  and  to 
believe.    Our  generation  has  no  such  answers 
to  supply.    Ours  Is  a  generation  which  never 
learned  the  answers  you  have  need  of;  a  gen- 
-eratlon  which  Inherited  one  set  of  beliefs  and 
threw  them  away  because  the  world  had  al- 
tered and  took  In  their  place  the  automatic 
laws,  the  mechanical  fatalities. 

It  is  not  to  us  but  to  yotirselves  that  you 
must  look  for  answers. 

And  it  Is  In  yourselves  that  you  will  find  the 
answers.  You  will  remember,  seme  of  you, 
how  Odysseus,  seeking  his  way  to  his  own 
life— his  wife,  his  fruit  trees,  and  his  island- 
beached  his  ship  upon  the  foreshore  of  Hell 
to  ask  the  prophet,  Teresias,  for  answers. 
You  wUl  remember  also  how  he  found  among 
the  dead  there  one  of  his  own  men,  Elpenor, 
a  reckless  and  self-reliant  man  who  had  gone 
on  the  roof  of  Circe's  house  to  drink  and  had 
fallen,  breaking  his  neck  bone. 

Ycu  also,  seeking  your  way  to  yotir  own 
lives — you  also  may  find  upon  this  shadowy 
beach  of  time  one  of  your  own  years  who  wiU 
answer  you  as  Tireslas  could  never  answer — 
one  who  will  say  as  Bpcnor  would  have  said: 

For  myself — if  you  ask  me — 

There  is  no  way  back  over  sea  water 

Nor  by  earth's  oaks  or  beyond  them: 

There  is  only  the  way  on. 

You  had  best — trusting  neither  to 

Charts  nor  to  prophets  but  seamanship — 

You  had  best— If  you  ask  me— 

Sail  on  by  the  sun  to  the  seaward 

Till  you  come  to  a  clean  place 

With  the  smell  of  the  pine  In  your  faces  and 

Broom  and  a  bitter  ttirf 

And  the  larks  blown  over  the  surf  and  the 

Rocks  red  to  the  wave — height: 
No  sound  but  the  wave's: 
No  call  of  a  cock  from  the 
Windward  shore,  nor  of  oxen- 
Gull's  shadow  for  hawk's: 
Gull's  cry  for  the  hawk's  cry^ 


On  by  the  open  sea 

To  a  land  with  a  clean  beach 

An  unplowed  coimtry 

Pure  tmder  cleansing  sun 

With  the  dung  burned  dry  on  the  gravel 

And  only  the  sand  to  have 

And  begin  It  again :  start  ov«.  ~ 

You  have  only  to  cross  this  place 

And  launch  ship  and  get  way  on  her 

Working  her  out  with  the  oars  to  the 

Pull  wind  and  go  forward  and 

Bring  yotirselves  to  a  home: 

To  a  new  land:  to  an  ocean 

Never  sailed:  not  to  Ithaca: 

Not  to  your  beds — but  the  withering 

Seaweed  under  the  thorn  and  the 

Gulls  and  another  morning. 
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But  Stalin  and  Hitler  made  their  deal  and 
the  party-liners  were  able,  without  blinking 
an  eye,  to  haU  the  pact  as  "a  mighty  weapon 
In  the  struggle  for  peace." 

Commimlst  policy  has  been  no  less  Incon- 
sistent in  the  American  latxjr  movement.  For 
many  years  the  "line '  was  to  denounce  all 
American  trades-unions  as  tools  o!  the  capi- 
talist bosses.  But  then  came  orders  from 
Moscow  to  join  up — and  they  Joined,  seeklaf 
strategic  positions  of  power,  xxsing  unions  to 
promote  discord  and  advance  the  cause  of 
the  Moscow  foreign  cfflce. 

Another  shift  In  labor  policy  is  low  In  the 
cards.  Instead  of  inspiring  strike*  in  defense 
Industries,  the  Commies  "prcbsbly  will  start 
agitating  for  the  speed-up  and  stretch-out 
and  anything  else  calculated  :c  increase  pro- 
duction— especially  If  they  think  there  is  any 
chance  of  cutting  Russia  In  on  lend-lease 
materials. 

Our  guess  Is  that  American  workers  will  not 
be  deceived,  but  will  get  on  with  their  duty  of 
rooting  out  these  foreign  agenu  In  their 
midst. 

Although  the  new  party  Une  for  the  mo- 
ment may  happen  to  coincide  with  the  in- 
terests of  our  friends  the  British,  and  may  In 
some  instances  parallel  our  own  Gcvemment'a 
program  for  national  security,  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  this  will  long  be  true 

Let's  not  forget  that  in  the  last  World  War 
the  Conunles  made  a  separate  peace  with  th* 
Kaiser  at  Brest -Lltovsk,  leaving  their  erst- 
whUe  allies  to  stand  the  whole  weight  of  th* 
German  war  machine  on  the  we«.em  front. 
The  Bolos  will  dolt  again  if  they  think  they 
can  save  their  hides  that  way. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  foUowing  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  yes- 
terday: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  June  24. 
'  1941) 

ACAIK.  THI  PAXTT  UNI  CHANCES 

For  menUl  gymnastics  there  is  nothing 
that  rivals  the  corkscrew  convolutions  of  the 
Ck)mmunlst  Party  line. 

Along  about  dayUght  Sunday,  Moscow  time, 
when  Hitler's  bombers  and  tanks  swept 
across  the  Soviet  borders,  the  party  line 
t\imed  an  abrupt  about-face.  But  our 
American  Bolsheviks  dldnt  hear  about  it  soon 
enough  to  prevent  the  pre-dated  Sunday 
issue  of  t^eir  Dally  Worker  and  the  June  24 
issue  of  their  weekly  New  Masses  from  going 
to  press  with  articles  ridiculing  British  im- 
perialist rumors  of  a  prospective  German- 
Rvissian  clash. 

By  the  time  the  American  Communists  had 
edited  Monday's  issue  of  The  Daily  Worker, 
they  had  oriented  themselves  to  the  new 
direction.  In  three  columns  of  black-face 
type  down  the  front  page,  the  Communist 
party  of  America  stated  its  position.  No- 
where in  the  statement  could  be  found  those 
weU-worn  phrases.  "Wall  Street  warmongers" 
and  "capitalist  butchers."  No;  HiUer  was 
again  in  a  class  by  himself  as  the  archenemy 
of  mankind. 

Nor  of  course,  were  there  repetitions  of 
recent  attacks  on  the  program  of  lend-lease 
aid  to  stop  the  Nazis.  To  the  contrary,  there 
was  a  clarion  caU  for  all  Americans  who 
cherish  peace  and  liberty  to  raUy  to  the  cause 
of  the  Socialist  fatherland. 

This  latest  somersault  is  no  neater  than 
the  one  the  Commies  executed  in  August  1939 
when  Hitler  and  Stalin  signed  their  trraty 
of  nonaggresslon  and  friendship.  Prtor 
thereto  the  Muscovites  in  this  country  had 
been  agltotlng  for  "collective  security  against 
fascism "  and  a  "united  front  for  democracy. 


Afraid  of  the  Truth 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  either 
because  they  are  afraid  to  face  the  facts 
or  do  not  want  the  American  people  to 
know  the  truth,  or  are  just  indifferent, 
some  folks  have  charged  that  Mr.  Lind- 
bergh is  a  Nazi  sympathizer. 

Some  base  this  accusation  upon  his 
accepunce  of  a  medal  given  him  some 
years  ago  by  the  German  Government: 
some  upon  his  statement  that  we  are  not 
prepared  to  fight  a  war  on  foreign  soil. 

Most  intelligent  Americans  know  that 
we  are  not  prepared  to  send  an  expedi- 
tionary force  to  Europe,  and  the  great 
majority  of  our  people  have  no  desire  to 
do  so. 

True,  Lindbergh  accepted  a  decoration 
or  medal.  He  accepted  one  not  only  from 
the  German  Government,  but  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  as  weU, 
and  both  were  given  because  of  his  dis- 
tinguished service  to  aviation. 

On  June  16.  1938.  photographers  for 
the  Federal  press  were  present  at  the 
White  House  when  a  picture  was  taken 
of  Marvin  Mclntyre  surrounded  by  five 
well -identified  Communists,  namely, 
WUUam  Wiener.  Max  Bedacht,  Peter 
Shepka.  John  Middleton.  and  Joseph 
Brodsky  who  were  there  for  the  purpose 


tbe  law  of  supply  and  demand  was  a  universal 
law  which  nothing  could  successlully  op- 
ponc  Th«  pr«>Fa8ci«t  revolutionaries,  with 
a  fatalism  even  more  naive,  entrusted  to  the 
sacred  laws  of  dialectical  materlallam  the 
labors  of  a  revolution  they  cculd  not  make 
themselves.  And  their  sticcessors,  the  Pas- 
Ctota.  have   carried   the  worship  of  fate   to 


crippled,  and  destroyed. 

It  is  a  truth  our  generation  has  told  as 
It  has  never  perhaps  been  told  before — a 
truth  our  generation  has  told  in  novels  and 
pla3rs  and  poems  which  surpass,  as  a  whole, 
the  work  of  any  other  generation  in  this 
coxmtry.  The  books  In  which  men  of  my 
generation  have  written   of   the   world   and 


destined,  a  wond  ordered  and  directed  oy 
those  who  know  and  can  Interpret  the  com- 
mands of  fate.  The  real  Issue  is  the  issue 
between  those  on  the  one  side  who  believe 
In  themselves  and  believe  In  their  capacity 
to  act,  and  are  willing  t,i  accept  the  respon- 
sibility for  action  and  those  on  the  other 
who   believe  there  is  no  room  for   men  to 


Rocks  red  to  the  wave— height: 
No  sound  but  the  wave's: 
Mo  call  of  a  cock  from  the 
Windward  shore,  nor  of  oxen— 
Gull's  shadow  for  hawk's: 
GuU's  cry  for  the  hawk's  cry— 


the  one  the  Commies  executed  in  August  i»3» 
when  Hitler  and  Stalin  signed  their  treaty 
of  nonaggresslon  and  friendship.  Prior 
thereto  the  Muscovites  in  this  country  had 
been  agitetlng  for  "collective  security  against 
fawdsm"  and  a  "united  front  for  democracy. 


of  Marvin  Mclntyre  surrounded  by  five 
well -identified  Communists,  namely, 
WUliam  Wiener,  Max  Bsdacht,  Peter 
Shepka  John  Middleton,  and  Joseph 
Brodsky  who  were  there  for  the  purpose 
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of  presenting  the  President  with  a  por- 
trait of  himself. 

In  December  of  1938  another  scene 
occurred  in  the  White  House.  Upon  this 
occasion  members  of  the  Federation  of 
Architects.  Engineers,  Chemists  and 
Technicians,  a  C.  I.  O.  affiliate  repre- 
sented by  Communists — Marcel  Sherer, 
who  ran  for  alderman  on  the  Communist 
Party  ticket  in  New  York  City  in  1931. 
Jules  Korchien  who  had  been  consulting 
architect  to  the  Moscow  Government, 
and  Lewis  Allen  Berne,  were  there  to 
present  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  an  honorary  membership  in 
the  C.  I.  O.  union. 

No  one.  as  far  as  I  know,  has  ever 
charged  the  President  with  beirg  a  Com- 
munist or  a  Commimist  sympathizer  just 
because  these  two  communistic  groups 
happened  to  visit  the  White  House  and 
expend  these  tokens  of  their  esteem, 
which,  as  far  as  the  record  shows,  were 
accepted  and  have  never  been  disavowed 
or  returned. 

Then  consider  the  case  of  Jimmie 
Roosevelt.  JJmmle  has  many  medals. 
The  distinguished  Representative  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Kkar]  has  called  atten- 
tion to  a  few  of  the  decorations  which 
the  President's  son  has  accepted.  See 
page  4686  of  the  CoKctESSioNAL  Record 
of  June  3,  1941. 

We  all  know  that  the  President's  wife, 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  not  only  entertained 
Communists  at  the  White  Hoiise.  but  that 
she  went  before  the  Dies  committee  with 
Communists  when  she  knew,  or  should 
have  known,  that  the  effect  of  her  acts 
would  be  to  encourage  the  Communists 
and  to  induce  others  to  overlook  their 
treasonable  activities. 

Now  we  find  the  administration,  which 
has  been  telling  the  people  that  we  must 
fight  the  battle  of  democracy  throughout 
the  world,  rushing  to  the  aid  of  "red" 
communistic  Russia.  The  American  peo- 
ple now  have  awakened  to  find  them- 
selves in  bed  with  Joe  Stalin  and  those 
Russian  officials  who  throughout  the 
jtmrs  have  persecuted,  starved,  and 
caused  the  death  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  so-called  common  men  and 
women. 

The  Roosevelt  diplomacy,  the  New 
Deal,  has  finally  gotten  us  into  bed  with 
the  enemies  of  progress,  prosperity,  and 
the  preservation  of  liberty.  Are  the 
President  and  his  wife  and  the  Commu- 
nists in  the  administration — all  those 
foreign-born  sympathizers  in  the  admin- 
istration who  wish  to  remake  America — 
proud  of  what  they  have  done  to  America, 
to  our  Congress,  our  courts,  including  the 
Supreme  Court? 

Are  they  happy,  now  that  they  have 
worked  us  into  a  position  where  men  in 
America  no  longer  have  equality  of  op- 
portunity; where  men  no  longer  can  exer- 
cise the  right  to  work  without  paying 
tribute?  Where  they  have  us  marching 
not  only  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  but 
carrying  that  banner  forward  in  an  at- 
tempt to  place  It  alongside  the  red  flag 
of  Russia? 

Yes:  the  Roosevelts — and  I  mean  the 
President  and  his  wife — have  done  much 
to  "the  forgotten  man."  and  they  finally 
have  him  on  the  road  to  complete  regi- 
mentation and  slavery. 


Army  Red  Tape 
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Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  17th 
day  of  April  1941  when  I  made  my  report 
on  the  construction  of  the  cantonment  at 
Indiantown  Gap,  Pa.,  I  discussed  the 
question  of  Army  red  tape.  Those  who 
heard  or  read  the  speech  will  recall  that 
I  commented  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Army  had  spent  $15,000  for  termite 
shields  on  buildings  in  an  area  where  no 
termite  had  ever  been  heard  of.  I  also 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  one  wooden 
building  had  stood  on  the  reservation 
where  these  termite  shields  were  used 
which  had  been  erected  in  the  year  1690 
and  had  stood  there  for  250  years  and  no 
termite  had  ever  attacked  it.  I  also 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
termite  shields  were  placed  on  the  build- 
ing despite  the  fact  that  the  camp  con- 
struction quartermaster  had  been  to 
Washington  and  made  a  recommenda- 
tion against  their  being  used.  The  day 
after  this  recommendation  was  made  the 
Army  instructed  him  to  put  them  on  any 
way.  It  was  easier  to  afBrm  the  order 
even  though  it  was  costing  the  taxpayers 
$15,000  than  it  was  to  cut  the  red  tape 
which  had  to  be  cut  to  change  the  order. 
Under  the  system  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Army  cantonments  under  the 
cost-plus-fixed-fee  system,  the  contrac- 
tor purchases  a  great  deal  of  the  material 
such  as  lumber,  equipment,  and  so  forth, 
and  is  then  reimbursed  by  «he  Army.  I 
have  before  me  a  statement  showing  the 
amount  of  red  tape  that  must  be  un- 
wound before  the  contractor  can  be  re- 
imbursed for  such  Invoice  payment. 

When  the  officers  of  the  Quartermaster 
General's  Department  and  the  Army 
budget  officials  were  before  our  War  De- 
partment subcommittee  of  the  appro- 
priations committee,  I  questioned  them 
on  this  procedure,  and  they  stated  that 
this  statement  set  forth  the  things  that 
must  be  done  before  a  contractor  could 
be  reimbursed  for  invoice  payment. 
This  statement  covers  nearly  3  reg- 
ular letterhead-size  pages,  single  spaced. 
It  took  46  paragraphs  and  subpara- 
graphs to  set  forth  the  things  that  must 
be  done  before  such  reimbursement  can 
be  made.  I  am  placing  this  statement 
in  the  RtcoRD.  You  will  find  that  it 
requires  the  filing  of  43  papers  before  a 
check  is  issued  and  11  papers  ofter  the 
check  is  issued,  or  a  total  of  54  papers, 
including  originals,  duplicates,  tripli- 
cates, quadruplicates,  quintuplicates.  and 
other  "uplicates,"  until  in  paragraph  5. 
12  copies  of  a  purchase  order  were 
distributed.  It  also  included  the  filling 
out  of  5  different  Government  forms, 
including  Forms  64.  79.  115.  116,  and 
1034.  Paragraph  3  provides  that  one 
of  these  forms  is  made  out  In  white, 
yellow,  pink,  and  blue  colors.     It  does 


not  state  whether  or  not  any  baby  rib- 
bon is  used.  All  this  is  being  done 
under  the  cost-plus-fixed-fee  system  of 
Army  construction.  Speaking  about  de- 
lays. I  am  wondering  just  how  much 
of  the  delay  in  Army  construction  was 
caused  by  the  winding  and  unwinding 
of  this  type  of  red  tape.  I  am  wonder- 
ing just  what  the  additional  cost  of 
bookkeeping  is  in  putting  through  the 
intricate  bookkeeping  system  such  as 
this— 54  papers  for  each  reimbursement 
order,  large  or  small.  It  will  also  be 
interesting  to  note  how  many  bookkeep- 
ing entries  were  made  on  the  Army  and 
other  Government  books,  and  the  cost 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  in  an 
intricate  system  such  as  this.  I  want 
to  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  Indian- 
town  Gap  report,  that  the  Army  wraps 
itself  up  in  red  tape  until  it  becomes 
as  helpless  as  an  Egyptian  mummy  to 
act  quickly  in  an  emergency. 

INVOICK    PAYMENT    AND    RUMBURSEMINT 
EOUTINE 

1.  Purchasing  agent  receives  estimate  ol 
material  to  be  purchased. 

2.  Three  or  more  quotations  are  obtained 
In  duplicate  from  vendors  by  purchasing 
agent 

3.  Quotations  are  tabulated  on  form  No.  79 
and  one  set  is  attached  to  original  (C.  Q.  M. 
copy  of  form  No.  79),  and  one  set  Is  attached 
to  duplicate  (purchasing  agent's  copy  of 
form  No.  79).  Form  No.  79  (purchase  order 
requisition  and  tabulation  of  bids)  Is  made 
up  in  quadruplicate,  in  four  colors  (white, 
yellow,  pink,  and  blue),  and  distributed  as 
follows : 

(a)  Original  is  forwarded  to  C.  Q  M  (at- 
tached to  purchase  order). 

(b)  Duplicate  Is  kept  in  Purchasing  CfBce. 

(c)  Triplicate  Is  sent  to  contractor's  chief 
material  clerk. 

(d)  Quadruplicate  is  sent  to  contractor's 
receiving  station. 

4.  Twelve  copies  of  a  purchase  order  are 
typed,  checked,  two  copies  signed,  and  re- 
maining copies  signatvu-e  stamped. 

5.  Distribution  of  12  copies  of  purchas* 
order. 

(a)  Five  copies  are  sent  to  C.  Q.  M  through 
Government  field  auditor  for  approval. 

(1)  Two  copies  (duplicate  and  quadrupli- 
cate) are  retained  by  C.  Q.  M. 

(2)  Three  copies  returned  to  contractor's 
purchasing  agent. 

(z)  Original  is  sent  to  vendor. 
(y)  Triplicate  Is  sent  to  contractor's  audi- 
tor. 

( 1 )  When  ready  for  payment,  if  purchasing 
agent  checks  Invoices. 

(2)  When  material  Is  received  and  checked, 
11  contractor's  auditor  checks  Invoices  (as 
later  suggested  for  future  projects). 

(z)  Quintuplicate  copy  retained  in  pur- 
chasing agent's  file,  to  which  one  copy  of 
quotations,  invoices,  and  receiving  record  Is 
finally  attached. 

(b)  Seven  tlss\ie  copies  are  distributed,  as 
follows : 

(1)  Two  copies  are  sent  to  Government 
field  auditor  for  forwarding  to  C.  Q.  M.  dis- 
bursing ofllcer,  to  accompany  Invoice  for  re- 
imbursement. 

(2)  One  copy  Is  handed  to  contractor's 
auditor  for  his  numerical  file  (cost  depart- 
ment) . 

(3)  One  copy  to  purchasing  agtfnt's  numer- 
ical  file.  '' 

(4)  One  copy  to  clerk  who  prepared  order, 
for  follow-up  and  expediting. 

(5)  One  copy  to  invoice  checking  clerk. 

(6)  One  copy  to  C.  Q.  If.  senicff  receiving 
inspector. 

6.  Purchase  order  listed  on  transmittal  list 
of  purchase  orders  to  C.  Q.  M.,  by  purchas- 
ing agent  and  sent  to  field  auditor,  C.  Q.  M.'s 
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office.  Prices,  extensions,  footings,  etc.. 
checked;  purchase  order  approved  by  Gov- 
ernment field  auditor  and  transmitted  to 
C.  Q.  M..  or  executive  ofllcer  who  signs  trip- 
licate copy  and  signature-stamps  the  others. 

7.  c.  Q.  M.'s  office  returns  order  to  con- 
tractor's purchasing  agent. 

8.  Original  purchase  order  is  sent  to 
vendor. 

9.  Acknowledgment  is  received  from 
vendor  (by  purchasing  agent),  and  Is  at- 
tached to   file  copy   of   purchase   order. 

10.  Delivery  slips,  delivered  with  merchan- 
dise to  material  clerk.  (When  shipments 
are  made  by  rail,  express,  and  parcel  post, 
shipping  memo  and  tally  sheets  shoiild  be 
received  by  material  clerk  through  the  mall 
previous  to  delivery  of  material  as  called 
for  on  back  of  purchase  order.) 

11.  Merchandise  delivered  and  checked  by 
contractor's  checker  and  Government  check- 
ers (except  that  in  case  of  lumber.  Govern- 
ment checks  for  quahty  only,  and  accepts 
the  quantity  check  of  contractor  and  archi- 
tect-engineer). 

12.  Receiving  record,  form  No.  64  (original 
and  two  copies)  signed  by  chief  material 
clerk,  attached  to  delivery  slips  (original  and 
two  copies)  are  sent  to  purchasing  agent. 

13.  Invoice  (original  and  five  copies)  la 
received  from  vendor  by  purchasing  agent. 

14.  Invoice  checked  by  purchasing  agent 
for  correct  number  ol  copies,  presence  of  gov- 
ernmentally  required  certifications,  etc.  If 
not  in  order,  Invoice  mailed  to  vendor  with 
instructions  for  corrections.  ^  in  order  (or 
when  returned  by  vendor,  in  order)  trans- 
mitted to  contractor's  auditor.  It  Is  sug- 
gested that  on  future  Jobs  the  quantities  and 
unit  prices  only  of  invoices  be  checked  by 
the  purchasing  agent  and  that  the  invoices 
then  be  forwarded  to  the  contractor's  auditor 
for  checking  of  extensions,  numbers  of  prop- 
erly certified  copies,  etc. 

15.  Copy  of  invoice  sent  to  field  auditor 
(C.  Q.  M.'s  office)  by  contractor's  auditor,  for 
approval  (on  form  115). 

16.  Invoice  checked  by  field  auditor's  office, 
entered  in  Government  records  as  approved, 
and  returned  to  contractor's  auditor  on 
form  116. 

17.  Check  issued  by  contractor  and  mailed 
to  vendor  with  original  Invoice  and  request 
that  latter  be  receipted  and  returned. 

18.  Invoice  receipted  and  returned  to  con- 
tractor. 

19.  Reimbursement  voucher  made  up  in 
quadruplicate,  but  with  a  separate  envelope 
for  each  copy;  Government  Form  1034  writ- 
ten up  and  certifications  signed  by  project 
manager;  entire  file  sent  to  Government  field 
auditor's  office,  where  it  is  rechecked  for  pay- 
ment; also  original  Is  checked  against  copy 
previously  sent  to  Government  field  auditor, 
to  detect  any  alterations  In  former  since 
approval. 

20.  Original  to  Government  receiving  clerk 
for  certification  of  receipt  of  material  covered 
by  invoice,  then  to  field  aud  tor  (C.  Q.  M.'s 
office)  for  signature. 

21.  To  C.  Q.  M.'s  office  for  entry  in  his 
records,  any  desired  rechecklng.  and  his  sig- 
nature (or  that  of  his  executive  officer)  on 
Form  1034  certification. 

22.  Envelopes  Nos.  1  and  2  sent  to  finance 
officer,  Chicago,  for  reimbursement. 

If  terms  (as  In  case  of  Government  awards) 
entail  payment  of  freight  bill  and  deduction 
of  freight  from  the  amount  of  the  Invoice, 
the  following  steps  intervene  between  steps 
Nos.  14  and  15  of  the  foregoing: 

1.  Freight  bUl  Is  received  and  cross  refer- 
enced to  Invoice  to  which  it  applies.  (If 
requisite  number  of  coplts  are  not  provided, 
or  if  proper  certifications  are  not  present, 
freight  bill  must  be  retu:-ned  for  remedying 
these  defects.) 

2.  The  freight  biU  sent  to  Government 
auditor  (on  Form  115)  for  approval;  checked 
for  rates. 

3.  Freight  bill  returned  to  contractor's 
auditor,  approved,  on  Form  116. 


4.  Freight  biU  paid  and  receipted  original 
requested. 

5.  Freight  bill  returned,  receipted,  and 
amoimt  deducted  from  the  Invoice  (to  which 
receipted  freight  bill  must  then  'x  attached.) 

It  is  suggested  that  on  future  Jobs,  in 
order  to  eliminate  loss  of  discounts,  that  in- 
voices be  paid  prior  to  payment  of  freight 
bills,  or  even  prior  to  final  checking  of  in- 
voices from  vendors  who  have  continuing 
accounts. 


The  Road  to  Unity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

or    PKNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  25. 1941 


ADDRESS  OF  CLARENCE  BUDINGTON 
KELLAND.  REPUBUCAN  NA'HONAL  COM- 
MITTEEMAN FOR  ARIZONA 


Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  of 
Clarence  Budington  Kelland,  delivered  at 
Clinton,  Conn..  May  22,  1941: 

If  our  country  and  Its  institutions  are  to 
survive  we  must  search  for  and  find  a  path 
to  national  unity. 

There  Is  such  a  road,  but  there  Is  only  one 
road  and  It  Is  straight  and  narrow.  That  Is 
the  road  that  will  lead  us  to  complete  trxist 
and  confidence  In  the  purposes  of  those  who 
are  now  administering  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

I  believe  It  would  be  a  calamity  for  America 
to  enter  a  foreign  war  before  it  establishes 
peace  at  home 

I  believe  It  would  be  a  calamity  for  America 
to  go  to  battle  with  a  foreign  enemy  until  It 
has  conquered  the  enemies  that  are  within 
our  borders.  And  those  enemies  are  suspicion, 
uneasiness,  uncertainty,  and  fear  of  the  fu- 
ture. Suspicion,  uneasiness,  uncertainty,  and 
distrust  of  the  domestic  plans  and  purposes 
of  those  who  are  now  In  control  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  our  Government. 

When  we  entered  the  last  World  War  we 
gave  to  Woodrow  Wilson  without  reservation 
and  without  fear  the  widest  and  most  com- 
plete dictatorial  powers.  We  surrendered  our 
freedoms.  We  gave  up  for  the  duration  of 
the  emergency  our  constitutional  rights.  We 
placed  the  resources  and  the  lives  of  this  Na- 
tion in  the  hands  of  one  man  unhesiUtingly. 
Because  there  was  not  a  man,  woman,  or 
child  In  America  who  did  not  sleep  confidently 
In  the  sure  knowledge  that  when  the  emer- 
gency had  passed  Woodrow  Wilson  would  re- 
turn those  powers  to  the  people  and  our  Re- 
public would  continue. 

Today  we  are  asked  to  give  powers  as  wide, 
as  deep,  as  dangerous  to  the  present  admin- 
istration. I  doubt  If  there  lives  a  man, 
woman,  or  child  In  the  United  States  who  is 
confident  those  powers  will  be  returned  to  us 
when  peace  shaU  come,  and  this  Republic 
and  its  Institutions  be  left  Intact. 

The  question  we  are  asking  ourselves  and 
must  continue  to  ask  ourselves  Is:  How  shaU 
America  profit  if  she  goes  to  war  to  destroy 
a  dictator  abroad  If  in  the  process  she  creates 
a  dictatorship  at  home?  We  are  asking,  and 
must  continue  to  ask,  why  we  should  sacrifice 
our  wealth,  our  comfort,  our  careers,  our  very 
lives  to  abolish  a  detestlble  form  of  govern- 
ment m  Europe  while  we  sit  tamely  by  to  see 


a  totalitarian  government  set  up  on  this  con- 
tinent.   

This  is  a  question  that  must  be  answered 
and  a  condition  of  fear  and  uncertainty  that 
miist  be  abolished  before  America  dares  to 
throw  herself  Into  the  most  dreadful  conflict 
in  history.  This  Is  a  doubt  that  must  bt 
allayed  before  we  can  have  unity  of  purpoM 
such  as  is  necessary  to  prosecute  a  war.  This 
is  a  fear  that  must  be  erased  completely  and 
forever  before  Indlspenssble  unity  can  be 
aclileved;  before  we  can  march  to  war  without 
a  terror  lest  there  be  an  enemy  In  our  rear. 

In  such  an  hour.  In  face  of  such  a  quesUon. 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  guaran- 
ties by  the  present  administration  that  It 
wUl  return  the  powers  It  asks,  and  that  the 
American  Republic,  with  lU  Institutions  and 
freedoms,  shall  be  restored  when  peace  cornea 
again  to  the  world. 

We,  the  people,  are  asked  to  make  yast 
concessions.  It  Is  our  right  and  our  duty  to 
demand  that  concessions  be  made  by  thla 
administration  In  return 

What  guaranties  can  i)e  given  that  will 
restore  confidence? 

What  concessions  can  be  made  that  will 
Justify  us  In  surrendering  what  the  admin- 
istration asks  us  to  surrender? 

One  guaranty  that  would  be  conclusive, 
convincing,  complete,  ana  final  would  be  the 
removal  from  high  places  of  autiK»rlty  offi- 
cials, appointees  whom  experience  has  uught 
us  are  unworthy  of  the  trust  and  confidence 
of  this  Nation.  One  guaranty  that  would 
convince  every  American  ol  the  good  faith 
and  honorable  Intentions  of  this  administra- 
tion would  be  to  remove  from  positions  of 
autocratic  power  Individuals  who  are  incom- 
petent, inefficient,  visionary,  or  corrupt.  One 
great  step  toward  unity  and  faith  and  en- 
thusiastic support  would  be  to  replace  these 
officials  with  Americans  ol  known  probity  and 
abilitv  and  patriotism.  With  individuals  who 
are  known  to  believe  to  the  depths  of  their 
souls  in  the  Institutions  of  this  Republic,  and 
who  could  be  relied  upon  to  fight  to  the  death 
for  their  preservation. 

This  is  not  a  demand  for  a  coaUtlon  gov- 
ernment: it  is  a  demand  for  an  American 
government.  It  is  a  demand  that  this  ad- 
ministration guaranty  its  good  faith  by 
seeking  for  and  appointing  to  the  highest, 
most  crucial  offices  men  who  are  worthy, 
tried,  capable.  Let  this  administration  find 
them  and  place  them  where  we  can  see  them 
with  cur  eyes  and  know  that  they  are  work- 
ing In  cur  behalf.  Where  we  can  know  they 
are  working  for  the  Republic  and  not  for 
that  mcohate.  Incoherent  mass  of  unwork- 
able theories  known  as  the  New  Deal. 

Let  the  administration  guarantee  Its  good 
faith  by  delegating  Its  vast  and  dangerous 
powers  to  men  who  wUl  in  their  tOrn  be  liv- 
ing guaranties  that  they  will  be  used  lor  the 
public  good  and  for  the  ultimate  preserva- 
tion of  this  Republic. 

The  affairs  of  this  country  are  so  vast,  so 
far-reaching,  that  no  single  man.  no  matter 
how  able,  no  matter  how  patriotic,  can  ad- 
minister even  a  fraction  of  them.  Power* 
must  be  delegated.  They  must  be  delegated 
to  appointees.  James  Farley  once  said  that 
the  ultimate  test  of  an  administration  was 
Its  appointees. 

A  major  part  of  the  distrust  with  which 
we  Republicans  and  millions  of  Democrats 
regard  this  administration  has  its  rooU  in 
the  appointees  of  this  administration. 

You  can  unite  and  weld  this  country  Into 
an  unbeatable.  Invincible  unit  behind  men 
it  knows  it  can  trust.  You  cannot  unite 
America  behind  a  coterie  of  such  appointees 
as  we  new  see  mishandling  the  affairs  of  thla 
Nation.  You  cannot  unite  America  behind 
Bladam  Perkins.  You  cannot  unite  America 
behind  Tommy  the  Cork  and  Cohen.  You 
cannot  unite  America  behind  that  amiable 
end  alllr.g  man,  Harry  Hcpklns.  Most  em- 
phatically, you  cannot  unite  America  behind 
Harold  Ickes. 
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It  to  to  auch  appolnt«M  aa  these,  incom- 
petent. Inexperienced,  vlalonary.  snd  even 
TtncUctlTe.  that  this  admin iatratlon  Is  now 
entruatlng  our  deatlniea.  It  U  their  handa 
that  will  have  the  apending  of  our  bilUona 
and  tha  control  of  our  Uvea  and  of  our  Ufa's 
blood. 

Already  the  country  la  aeething  with  rumors 
of  inefficiency  In  our  tremendous  program  of 
prepartdnesa.  Already  tha  country  Is  seeth- 
ing with  rumors  of  things  more  malignant 
than  inefficiency.  A  complacent  people  may 
tolerate  Incompetency,  or  even  dishonesty. 
In  the  handling  of  Its  treasure.  It  dares  not 
tolerate  inefficiency  when  It  comes  to  the 
ahedding  of  the  blood  of  our  aons. 
^  So.  aa  a  first  g\iaranty.  let  this  adminis- 
tration place  our  affairs  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  are  worthy  to  handle  those  atfalra  Let 
It  remove  and  cast  Into  cblivlon  those  Indi- 
viduals whose  gross  caperlngs  and  Intoler- 
ance and  Inefficiency  and  social  scheming 
hava  brought  our  dom«8tic  affairs  to  their 
present  dire  pass.  Olve  America  back  to 
Amarlcans.  Take  It  away  from  pets  and  para- 
altea.  Take  It  away  from  yes-men  and 
bunglers.  Take  it  away  from  blunderers  and 
Incompetents.  Take  It  away  from  thoee 
whose  sole  desire  Is  a  perpetuation  of  their 
,  own  political  power  Give  it  back,  give  back 
those  powers,  to  men  whose  sole  thought  shall 
be  for  tha  welfare  of  this  land  we  love. 

This,  and  only  thla.  can  be  the  road  to 
complete  tmity. 

A  second  step,  and  one  of  almost  equal 
Importance.  Is  the  step  of  concessions. 

If  we  citizens  are  aeked  to  concede  all.  thla 
administration  must  concede  something 

In  return  for  what  we  are  to  tie  asked  to 
give  let  this  administration  give  In  return. 
And  by  this  administration  I  mean  that 
group,  that  cabal  known  as  the  New  Deal. 

The  fallacies,  the  fumbllngs.  the  futilities 
at  the  New  Deal  have  tirotight  this  country 
to  the  perilous  condition  in  which  it  now 
aulTers. 

Tha  New  Deal  has  tx)t  t>een  the  American 
way. 

At  thla  moment,  the  most  crucial,  the  most 
perilous  in  our  history,  we  are  rent  and  torn 
by  aomethlng  that  la  only  less  malignant 
than  civil  war.  Our  factories  are  closed,  our 
production  of  airplanes,  of  tanks,  of  ships, 
of  armaments  is  impeded  or  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  aomethlng  that  Is  nothing  short 
of  a  revolt  of  labor.  The  condltioiu  that 
have  caused  this  revolt  were  caused  by  the 
paUterlng.  the  political  maneuvering,  the 
miscalled  social  alnu  of  this  administration. 
It  had  sowed  the  wind  and  is  reaping  the 
whirlwind.  The  condition  Is  evident.  The 
reaaona  for  its  existence  are  evident.  It  must 
be  cured,  and  It  can  be  cured  only  by  those 
whose  acts  have  fomented  It. 

Very  well.  then,  let  this  administration 
make  definite  and  categorical  concessions. 
hex  It  concede  the  danger  and  the  failure  of 
thoae  New  Deal  alma  and  purposca  which  do 
not  fit  the  pattern  of  American  life.  Let 
them  disavow  those  alms  which  have  been 
demonatrated  to  be  destructive  of  it.  Let 
this  administration  state  In  unmistakable 
tarma  that  it  means  to  return  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  Ufa.  Let  it  state  that  in  tha 
future  it  means  to  work  for  America  and  not 
against  America. 

Then,  and  only  then,  can  30.000.000 
thinking  citizens  unite  behind  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Rooaevelt  and  give  to  him  that  whole- 
hearted aupport  which  we  crave  to  give. 

We  have  heard  much  talk  of  bottlenecks. 
When  the  history  of  thla  era  comes  to  be 
written  there  wlU  be  but  one  bottleneck  that 
will  be  noted  by  students  of  otir  times.  That 
botUeneck  is  the  New  Deal.  It  is  the  New 
Deal  that  is  tha  bottleneck  strangling  our 
national  unity. 

Let  these  things  be  done;  let  these  guaran- 
tiee be  given:  let  these  concessions  be  made. 
Then,  and  only  then,  dares  America  take  the 
awful  step  which  this  administration  aeema 


to  desire  to  take— the  step  of  war.  Then, 
If  we  march  to  battle  we  will  be  carrying  our 
rifles— not  in  a  New  Deal  war— we  will  be 
fighting  and  dying  in  an  American  war. 

Bad  leadership  is  better  than  no  leadership. 
For  8  years  we  have  had  leadership  of  a  sort — 
the  leadership  of  opportunism,  the  leadership 
of  impulse,  the  leadership  that  comes  from 
not  knowing  what  to  do  in  face  of  the  neces- 
sity to  do  something.  But  it  has  been  leader- 
ship. 

Today  we  have  no  leadership.  In  Washing- 
ton we  see  fear  and  vacillation.  We  see  the 
hampering  of  political  expedience.  We  see 
that  theorists  have  at  last  come  face  to  face 
with  reality  and  do  not  know  what  to  do 
about  it.  We  see  that  they  hepitate  to  step 
in  any  direction;  that  Instead  of  showing  the 
way  to  the  people,  they  sit  hesitant  and 
aghast,  waiting  for  the  people  to  shove  in  one 
direction  or  in  another. 

Today  we  have  a  leadership  ol  trial  bal- 
loons. The  air  is  dally  filled  with  them.  Trial 
balloons  sent  aloft  by  Pepper,  by  Knox,  by 
Stimson,  by  Ickes.  It  shows  to  us  the  pic- 
ture of  a  leader  who  Is  not  marching  ahead  of 
his  army,  planning  their  aunpaign,  issuing 
orders  for  their  victory,  but  sitting  in  the 
rear  until  news  can  come  to  him  of  where 
the  army  wants  to  go. 

Tou  cannot  unite  America  behind  a  bar- 
rage of  trial  balloons. 

You  cannot  unite  America  behind  a  leader- 
ship that  is  groping  for  signposts. 

Yo  J  cannot  imlte  America  t)ehinc<  a  leader- 
ship that  waits  to  read  the  Gallup  poll  before 
it  makes  up  Its  mind. 

The  only  flags  behind  which  you  can 
unite  this  Nation  are  the  flags  of  frankness, 
of  truth,  of  fearlessness,  of  definite  disclosed 
purpose.  The  only  flags  JDChind  which  you 
can  unite  this  Nation  are  the  flags  of  integ- 
rity, of  honor,  of  love  of  this  land  and  of  its 
institutions.  You  cannot  unite  behind  the 
limp  flag  of  vacillation  or  the  flag  of  partisan- 
ship in  national  emergency. 

We  are  demanding  a  flag  to  follow;  we  are 
demanding  that  it  be  held  high  in  steady 
hands;  we  are  not  demanding  a  reed  shaken 
by  every  political  wind;  what  we  plead  for  is 
a  iMttle  flag  of  the  Republic  upon  which  shall 
t>e  written  as  was  written  of  old,  "Give  us 
liberty  or  give  us  death."  And  a  flrm,  fear- 
less hand  to  hold  it  aloft  to  every  wind,  even 
if  that  wind  t>e  the  tornado  of  war. 

I  have  sought  reasonably  and  temperately, 
without  vlndictiveness  or  slander,  to  show  to 
you  what  I  believe  to  be  the  road  to  national 
unity  and  security.  I  have  no  more  to  say, 
only  this: 

May  God  bless  and  preserve  and  keep  safe 
and  secure  for  ourselves,  for  our  children,  for 
our  children's  children,  this  gracious  land  of 
oiirs. 


Trade  AfreeaMitfs  Witk  Arfentina  and 
Urufvay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

or   OKLAHOBCA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  25. 1941 


STATEMENT   OP  HON.   ROSS   RIZLEY,  OF 
OKLAHOMA,  TO   THE  COMMITTEE  FOR 

RECiPROcrry  information 


-i 

Mr.    RIZLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  the  following  statement  I 
made  yesterday  before  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information: 

Congress  of  the  UNmn  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
To  the  Committee  on  Reciprocity  Information. 
Tariff  Commission  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  As  a  Member  of  Congress  rep- 
resenting a  great  agricultural  district.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  proposed  negotiation  of  trade 
agreements  with  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

In  the  main,  thoee  who  have  favored  the 
trade-agreement  policy  have  maintained  that 
it  would  l>e  a  great  moral  force  for  the  pro- 
motion of  world  peace.  It  must  now  be  ap- 
parent to  everyone  that  it  has  completely 
failed  in  that  respect. 

As  far  as  farm  exports  are  concerned,  it  is 
to  be  rememljered  that  the  so-called  major 
purpose  of  a  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram was  to  increase  farm  markets  for  Amer- 
ican farm  products.  In  this  the  policy  has 
likewise  been  a  dismal  failtire.  Even  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  agricultural  exports 
for  the  full  fiscal  year  Just  preceding  were 
lower  than  they  were  in  1932. 

My  SUte  of  Oklahoma  is  a  great  livestock 
State,  and  a  lowering  of  the  tariff  will  result 
in  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  prices  of 
livestock,  meat,  and  meat  products  which  we 
produce. 

We  cannot  compete  with  either  Uruguay  or 
Argentina  in  ftie  production  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  Due  to  the  fertiUty  of  the  soU  and  cli- 
matic conditions  In  both  of  those  countries,  a 
cow  and  a  calf  and  a  couple  of  sheep  can  be 
carried  on  from  2  to  3  acres  of  land  the  year 
around.  The  feeding  of  hay,  cake,  silage,  etc.. 
Is  utterly  unknown.  There  they  are  fattened 
entirely  on  pasture  crops,  the  result  being 
that  the  cost  of  production  is  far  below  any- 
tliing  possible  in  this  country.  Again,  here  in 
the  United  States  the  livestock  producer  must 
take  into  account  certain  fixed  minimum 
standards,  which  are  necessarily  refiected  in 
his  production  costs,  by  way  of  land  values, 
either  owned  or  rented,  feed  cost,  labor  c(;st, 
shelter,  and  supplies,  and  certainly  more  than 
ever  before,  taxes,  which  by  necessity  must 
materially  Increase.  It  Is  eminently  unfair 
to  the  cattle  producers  of  this  country  to  per- 
mit competitive  products  to  come  in  at  re- 
duced rates. 

By  acreage  restrictions,  loans,  food  stamps, 
and  export  subsidies,  the  Government  has  for 
8  years  undertaken  to  raise  farm  prices  and 
control  svirpluses. 

In  view  of  this,  how  can  a  policy  logically 
be  defended  that  will  lower  duties  on  com- 
petitive agricultural  products? 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Fanners  and  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  J.  ELLIOTT 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  25. 1941 


Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Congress  must  take  immediate 
action  to  afford  farmers  relief  against 
the  use  of  force  and  violence,  "quickie" 
strikes,  mob  picketing,  secondary  boy- 
cott, and  "hot"  cargo  practices,  which  are 
making  it  impossible  for  them  to  pro- 
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duce  and  market  vital  food  supplies  for 
our  citizens  and  fighting  forces. 

On  May  12.  1941.  Mr.  George  Meany 
placed  before  this  body  an  article  from 
the  American  Federationist  purporting 
to  tell  of  the  labor  conditions  of  farm 
employees  engaged  in  picking  lemons  in 
Ventura  County,  Calif.  This  article  in 
many  respects  was  entirely  untrue  and 
in  other  respects  told  only  half  truths, 
and  being  privileged  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  this  House,  I  dtsire  to  set  forth 
the  facts  as  found  by  me  upon  investiga- 
tion. 

It  is  known  that  the  farm  laborer  em- 
ployed by  Ventura  County  growers  is 
better  housed,  receives  higher  wages  than 
any  other  comparable  employees  in  the 
United  States,  and  were  misled  into  leav- 
ing their  work  by  promises  and  repre- 
sentations of  labor  agitators  which  were 
obviously  untrue  and  never  could  be  ful- 
filied.  These  agitators  have  created 
racial  hatred,  have  caused  to  be  de- 
stroyed hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  agricultural  pro{Jucts,  and  have 
created  a  relief  burden  on  Ventura 
County  of  hundreds  of  Mexican  families 
who,  before  this  time,  were  wage  earners. 

During  the  1941  lemon-picking  season, 
a  jurisdictional  wrangle  broke  out  be- 
tween C.  I.  O.  and  A.  F.  of  L.  organizers 
attempting  to  organize  agricultural  work- 
ers of  Ventura  County.  With  bo'.h 
unions  apparently  unsuccessful  in  peace- 
ably recruiting  members,  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
instituted  a  series  of  "qulciie"  strikes  ap- 
parently to  force  unionization. 

During  the  month  of  January,  officials 
of  the  Seaboard  Lemon  Association  were 
negotiating  with  the  Agricultural  and 
Citrus  Workers*  Union.  Local  No.  22342, 
affi'.iated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  as  required  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  after  the  union  had 
been  certified  by  the  Board  as  the  bar- 
gaining agent  for  the  packing-house  em- 
ployees. 

During  the  negotiations  the  union  pre- 
sented a  contract  on  behalf  of  the  lemon 
pickers  in  addition  to  the  packing-house 
employees.  Informed  by  the  association 
officials  that  the  association  could  not 
consider  pickers'  contracts  simultane- 
ously, making  negotiations  for  the  pack- 
ing-house employees  contingent  upon 
negotiations  with  the  picking  employees, 
who  are  exempt  as  farm  workers  from  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  without 
violating  the  act.  the  proposed  contract 
for  pickers  was  withdrawn  by  the  union. 

Yet  on  January  30  a  picket  line  was 
placed  at  the  Seaboard'Association  head- 
quarters by  the  Agriculttiral  and  Citrus 
Workers'  Union,  claiming  to  be  picketing 
for  the  pickers  alone.  Neither  the  pick- 
ers nor  the  packers  would  cross  the  picket 
line. 

No  demands  had  been  made  on  the 
association  other  than  the  one  Instance 
referred  to. 

A  picket  line  was  placed  at  the  Oxnard 
Citrus  Association  at  noon  jn  January 
30  without  making  any  demands.  On 
the  following  morning,  January  31.  picket 
lines  using  Mexican  workers  from  the 
Seaboard  Association  crews  were  thrown 
aroimd  the  Saticoy  Lemon  Association 
plant— this  despite  the  fact  that  an  elec- 
tion had  been  held  among  packing-house 


workers  at  the  Saticoy  Lemon  Association 
the  day  prior,  January  30,  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

Absolutely  no  demands  of  any  sort, 
either  verbal  or  written,  were  made  on 
the  Saticoy  Lemon  Association  or  the 
Oxnard  Citrus  Association.  Naturally 
there  were  big  headlines  in  the  local 
papers,  but  when  reporters  questioned 
farmer  members  of  these  associations. 
who  hired  their  picking  crews  coopera- 
tively in  order  to  even  the  flow  of  fruit  to 
the  packing  houses  and  to  furnish  stable 
long-term  employment  to  their  pickers, 
the  farmers  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
the  strike  was  about,  as  no  demands  had 
been  made  upon  them. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  or- 
ganizer. Ed  Achstetter.  of  San  Francisco, 
was  joined  at  approximately  that  time  by 
A.  H.  Peterson,  of  Los  Angeles,  both  of 
whom  are  Industrial-  or  craft-union  or- 
ganizers. Evidently  realizing  they  had 
lost  public  support  by  stopping  the  har- 
vests without  even  making  demands,  they 
used  a  new  tactic.  On  February  4,  be- 
tween 11  and  12  a.  m.  they  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  the  Briggs  Le.non  Association, 
the  Santa  Paula  Citrus  Fruit  Association, 
Limoneira  Co.,  Teague-McKevett  Asso- 
ciation. Culbertson  Lemon  Association, 
and  the  Ventura  County  Orange  &  Lemon 
Association  with  a  contract  demanding  a 
one-third  increase  in  wases  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  union  as  sole  bargaining  agent 
for  all  lemon  pickers,  giving  until  5 
o'clock  that  same  afternoon  for  them  to 
accede  to  the  demands,  or  a  strike  would 
be  called.  Of  these  last-named  coopera- 
tive associations,  five  market  through  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  with 
the  Ventura  County  Orange  &  Lemon 
Association  marketing  through  the  Mu- 
tual Orange  Distributors. 

On  the  same  day  the  first  demands 
were  made  on  the  original  three  associa- 
tions struck. 

On  February  10  pickets  from  other 
struck  houses  were  thrown  around  the 
Rancho  Sespe,  all  of  whose  operations 
are  on  their  own  ranch  and  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
This  ranch  did  not  receive  notice  or  de- 
mands from  the  union  until  February  17, 
7  days  after  the  so-called  strike  occurred. 
On  February  10th  pickets  from  other 
houses  were  thrown  around  the  Fillmore 
Lemon  Association.  No  demands  were 
served  on  the  farmers  belonging  to  this 
association  until  February  21,  9  days 
after  the  so-called  strike  began.  On  that 
same  day  at  noon  the  same  demands  were 
made  on  the  Ventura  Citrus  Association 
and  the  Ventura  Coastal  Lemon  Asso- 
catlon,  giving  them  5  hours  to  sign  the 
contract  as  submitted.  Picketing  began 
there  on  Februai-y  13.  Of  these  last  two 
associati5hs  one  markets  through  the 
exchange  and  one  through  the  American 
Fruit  Growers. 

In  this  particular  area  most  of  the  as- 
sociations, which  include  all  parts  of 
Ventura  County,  are  members  of  the  dis- 
trict exchanges,  affiliated  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  but 
their  competitors  were  included  as  well. 
The  Mutual  Orange  Distributors,  through 
which  the  Ventura  County  Orange  and 
Lemon  Association  markets.  Is  a  com- 
petitor, as  is  the  American  Fruit  Growers, 


through  which  the  Ventura  Coastal  As- 
sociation markets.  This  point  is  reit- 
erated because  leaders  of  the  union  have 
claimed  at  various  times  that  they  were 
striking  against  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange.  That  this  is  untrue 
is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  the  union 
leaders  themselves  announced  to  the 
public  press  that  they  were  striking 
against  all  Ventura  County  lemon  grow- 
ers, and  that  their  move  was  not  a  strike 
solely  to  increase  the  wages  or  improve 
the  working  conditions  of  the  lemon 
pickers,  but  it  was  a  county-wide  first 
step  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
to  unionize  all  agricultural  labor  In 
California. 

Mexican  workers  refused  to  go  through 
the  lines  patrolled  by  the  so-called  union 
pickets.  The  word  "so-called"  is  used 
advisedly,  because  the  leaders  of  the 
strike  admitted  in  testimony  before  a 
State  legislative  committee  that  they 
were  in  effect  handling  the  strike  on  a 
contingent-fee  basis  and  no  membership 
cards  in  the  union  hf.d  been  Issued  to  the 
Mexican  workers  Involved,  but  that  the 
Mexican  workers'  signatures  had  been 
obtained  solely  on  a  power  of  attorney 
after  the  strike  was  called,  and  if  the 
strike  was  successful  they  would  then 
sign  up.  The  presiding  senator  asked 
Mr.  Peterson  if  the  union  was  drawing 
a  racial  line  by  not  Issuing  bona  fide 
membership  cards  to  the  Mexicans. 

Throughout  the  establishment  of 
picket  lines  and  barring  of  Mexican 
workers  from  the  picking  operations 
there  Is  ample  evidence  of  coercion  and 
intimidation.  Tliese  Mexicans  did  not 
understand  this  sudden  order  not  to 
work,  or  the  threats  of  violence,  being 
told  they  had  to  support  their  race 
against  the  white  people.  When  these 
organizers  told  them  that  the  Govern- 
ment wanted  them  to  strike,  that  Uncle 
Sam  was  on  their  side,  they  didn't  know 
what  else  to  do.  Leaders  in  the  strike 
went  so  far  as  to  state  that  if  the  growers 
did  not  accede  to  their  demands,  the 
Government  would  take  over  the  prop- 
erty and  operate  the  farms,  or  divide 
them  among  the  workers. 

These  Mexicans  were  told  by  Achstetter 
and  Peterson  that  when  they  marched 
on  the  picket  line  they  were  marching  in 
Uncle  Sam's  Army. 

A  racial  hatred  was  created,  and  the 
pickets,  particularly  the  women,  were 
very  offensive  In  heckling  workers  who 
went  through  the  lines. 

Remember  that  none  of  the  white 
workers  would  believe  or  follow  the  lead- 
ership of  these  outside  agitators  who 
came  into  Ventura  County,  throwing 
picket  lines  arcimd  farms  and  coopera- 
tive farm  association  headquarters,  at- 
tempting to  stop  everyone  from  going  to 
work.  Thus  these  white  workers  going 
through  the  picket  lines  were  called  all 
of  the  vile  names  in  the  Mexican  vocabu- 
lary. There  was  engendered  a  racial 
feeling  and  hatred  among  those  woikers 
who  had  worked  together  harmoniously 
through  all  of  the  past  history  of  lemon 
production.  Now  the  farmers  are  faced 
with  the  problem  that  many  of  these 
v/hite  workers  who  went  through  the 
Mexican  picket  lines  and  assisted  the 
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fanners  In  saving  their  crops  hare  in- 
glsted  that  they  will  not  work  with  the 
Mexicans  In  the  future. 

Growers  could  not  accede  to  the  de- 
mands of  these  outside  agitators  and 
stay  in  business.  Congress  has  con- 
sistently recosnized  the  fact  that  indus- 


did  not  have  to  Join  a  union  to  work  on 
Ventura  County  farms.  Quoting  from 
their  public  statement: 

We  never  have  and  we  will  not  in  the 
future  treat  union  workers  differently  from 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  unions. 


water  and  gas  bills  on  more  than  600 
of  these  houses. 

After  weeks  of  refusal  to  work  on  the 
part  of  the  Mexicans,  the  farmers  asked 
them  to  come  back  to  work  again,  stat- 
ing that  if  they  did  not  come  back,  they 
would  have  to  have  the  houses  for  new 
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cents  In  an  area  where  the  continuity  of 
farm  employment  ran  9  months  a  year, 
where  they  were  furnished  housing  and 
did  not  have  constantly  to  be  moving 
around  in  search  of  Jobs. 

To  that  was  added  the  promise  of  the 
farmer  that  those  persons  working  for 
him  throueh  this  emergency,  when  he 


ganda  purposes.  An  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  this  was  the  family  which  was 
evicted  during  the  day  and  early  that 
night  it  started  to  rain.  The  farmer  had 
known  that  Mexican  family  for  a  long 
time,  so  he  took  a  truck  and  went  down 
to  where  their  household  goods  were  lo- 
cated and  offered  to  take  them  anywhere 


invested  in  1  year's  crop,  but  In  many 
instances  will  lose  his  farm  and  home- 

Added  costs  to  agriculture,  UTillke  In 
industry,  cannot  be  added  to  the  selling 
price  of  farm  commodities.  The  farmer 
must  pay  all  increased  costs.  And  in 
agricultural  commodities  where  there  Ls  a 


■wiui  atvp    wiuca    Miia  BuuuuiBuauuu 
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farmers  in  MTing  their  crops  bave  in- 
aisted  that  they  will  not  woric  with  the 
Mexicaiu  in  the  future. 

Growers  could  not  accede  to  the  de- 
mands of  these  outside  agitators  and 
stay  in  business.  Congress  has  con- 
sistently recognized  the  fact  that  indus- 
trial unionism,  with  its  complete  sur- 
render of  Job  control  in  seasonal  farm 
operations,  cotUd  not  work  in  agriculture 
when  they  specifically  exen^ted  farm 
workers  from  the  national  policy  of  such 
legislative  acts  as  the  National  Labor  Re- 
laUons  Act.  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act, 
and  so  forth. 

With  California  farmers  already  pay- 
ing wages  that  are  highest  in  the  Nation. 
DO  farmer  could  stay  in  business  if  his 
harvest  labor  costs  were  further  in- 
creased as  demanded  by  the  union  With 
a  huge  surplus  crop,  the  largest  in  his- 
tory, depressing  prices,  they  could  not 
pay  the  wages  demanded.  As  proof  of 
that,  a  report  of  the  economic  condition 
of  the  lemon  industry  and  its  inability 
to  bear  increased  costs  has  been  prepared 
by  the  University  of  California  in  an 
impersonal,  impartial  survey. 

Even  with  economic  conditions  as  they 
are.  according  to  the  report  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  dated  April  29. 
1940,  California  pays  80  percent  higher 
citrus  wages  than  Texas  and  28  percent 
hichet  than  Florida,  the  two  States 
against  whom  California  competes  in  the 
production  of  citrus  products.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  California  must  pay  a  much 
higher  freight  rate  to  get  fruit  to  the 
eastern  and  middle  western  markets. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  lemon  grow- 
ers fighting  to  maintain  their  groves, 
without  knowing  which  way  to  turn  to 
pay  intei'est  on  mortgages  or  borrowed 
m<mey,  with  a  huge  surplus  depressing 
the  market,  and  facing  the  problem  of 
feeding  and  clothing  their  own  families, 
resisted  the  organisers  of  the  A.  P.  of  L., 
who  moved  in.  forcing  pickers  to  strike 
for  a  30  to  35  percent  Increase  in  wages — 
this  at  a  time  when  the  trees  were  load- 
ed with  fruit,  the  picking  long  overdue 
because  of  rains,  so  that  due  to  the  large 
crop  and  the  heavy  pickings,  the  pickers 
could  have  made  25  percent  more  at  the 
oM  scale  of  wages  tban  tbey  had  made 
the  last  year. 

For  an  industry  to  accede  to  such  de- 
mands to  advance  wages  and  increase 
losses  at  a  time  when  the  industry  was 
losing  money  would  be  suicidal. 

Beyond  these  points,  anyone  with  com- 
mon sense  knows  that  farmers  are  not^ 
going  to  turn  over  Job  control  on  their 
farms  to  outsiders  who  have  walked  intb 
the  county  and  staged  such  a  strike,  using 
force  and  intimidation,  and  allow  these 
men  to  determine  their  costs  and  meth- 
ods of  operation.  These  men  offered  no 
proof  that  they  represented  even  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Mexicans  whom  they  forced 
out  of  the  fields. 

The  farmers  did  attempt  in  this  emer- 
gency to  meet  with  their  own  employees 
and  discuss  the  economic  situation.  They 
believed  in  and  publicly  announced  that 
they  had  never  done  anything  to  prevent 
their  employees  from  Joining  the  union 
and  did  not  intend  to  do  anything.  They 
publicly  stated  that  workers  were  free 
to  join  If  tbey  wished  to.  but  that  they 


did  not  have  to  Join  a  union  to  work  on 
Ventura  County  farms.  Quoting  from 
their  public  statement: 

We  never  have  and  we  will  not  In  the 
future  treat  union  workers  differently  frcm 
thOM  who  do  not  belong  to  unions. 

Freely  recognizing  the  right  of  farm 
workers  to  join  the  union  if  they  wished 
and  agreeing  to  bargain  csllectiveiy, 
in  good  faith,  with  duly  accredited  repre- 
sentatives of  their  employees,  the  farmers 
received  neither  proof  of  representation 
nor  any  chance  to  work  out  the  situation 
with  their  own  employees. 

The  arbitrary  action  of  union  leaders 
In  calling  strikes,  then  .serving  notice,  or 
serving  notice  with  only  5  hours  for  con- 
sideration of  demands,  accompanied  by 
no  proof  of  proper  representaUon.  with 
force  and  intimidation  and  tiireats  of 
violence  used  to  force  workers  Ircm  the 
field,  no  American  farmer  could  consider 
that  a  reasonable  approach  to  negotia- 
tion. 

Ventura  County  farmers  had  for  years 
been  proud  of  the  record  they  had  set  in 
wages,  conditions,  and  continuity  of  em- 
ployment as  compared  with  agricultural 
wages  in  other  Scates,  particularly  those 
growing  citrus  fruits.  Monthly  reports 
cf  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  will  defi- 
nitely show  as  a  comparison  between  com- 
petitive agricultural  areas  our  own  wage 
conditions  are  much  the  highest.  Par- 
ticularly pertinent  to  the  citrus  industry 
is  the  recent  study  of  the  Women's  Bu- 
reau of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Lemon  pickers  have  lived  for  years  on 
the  same  ranches,  have  been  furnished 
housing  the  year  round,  with  continuity 
of  employment  that  averaged  9  months 
per  year.  When  there  was  no  employ- 
ment either  in  lemon  picking  or  other 
work  on  the  particular  ranch,  workers 
were  free  to  live  in  the  houses  and  work 
in  the  other  crops  of  the  county,  for  Ven- 
tura County  farmers  had  rotated  their 
crops,  changed  their  planting.s,  and  ar- 
ranged harvests  so  that  they  were  able  to 
furnish  the  most  stable  employment  for 
agricultural  workers  in  any  seasonal 
crop -production  area  in  the  United 
States. 

Housing  in  Ventura  County  furnished  to 
farm  workers  is  recognized,  taking  the 
county  as  a  whole,  as  the  fine^^t  in  exist- 
ence. I  submit  herewith  photostatic 
copies  of  reports  on  this  housing  from 
the  Division  of  Immigration  and  Housing 
of  the  State  of  California,  made  less  than 
6  weeks  prior  to  the  calling  of  this  strike. 

These  reports  submitted  are  on  the 
very  camps  which  are  attacked  so  vi- 
ciously by  such  men  as  George  Meany, 
secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  who  came  to  the  county  for  a 
short  survey  after  the  strike  had  failed, 
and  is  now  using  his  national  influence  in 
attempting  to  heckle  the  farmers  to 
whom  the  A.  P.  of  L.  lost  the  strike. 

The  growers  were  not  angry  with  these 
Mexicans  who  struck.  They  realized 
they  had  been  misled  and  intimidated. 
For  3  months  they  allowed  them  to  con- 
tinue living  in  their  houses,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  working  and 
were  paying  no  rent,  and  the  farmers 
were  even  having  to  pay  the  lights  and 


water  and  gas  bills  on  more  than  600 
of  these  hoiises. 

After  weeks  of  refusal  to  work  on  the 
part  of  the  Mexicans,  the  farmers  asked 
them  to  come  back  to  work  again,  stat- 
ing that  if  they  did  not  come  back,  they 
would  have  to  have  the  houses  for  new 
farm  labor  employed  to  replace  them. 
Then  they  gave  them  30  days'  notice  to 
vacate.  At  the  end  of  that  30  days  they 
gave  them  3  days'  notice.  Then  they 
filed  suits  in  the  justice  courts  asking 
for  writs  of  possession. 

As  soon  as  the  hearings  started  in  the 
justice  courts,  counsel  for  the  occupants 
of  the  houses  asked  the  growers  to  not 
evict  these  farm  workers  all  at  once.  The 
workers  signed  stipulations  admitting 
that  they  were  in  illegal  possession  of  the 
houses,  that  their  employment  had  been 
lawfully  terminated  with  the  farmers.  In 
return  for  that,  the  farmers  granted  a 
period  of  30  days  during  which  the  Mexi- 
cans who  occupied  the  houses  were  to 
leave  of  their  own  volition,  agreeing  to 
move  out  without  further  recourse.  The 
growers  waived  all  claims  to  rents  and 
charf^es  for  gas,  and  lights,  and  water. 

Immediately  thereafter  the  union  lead- 
ers instructed  the  Mexicans  to  refuse  to 
move  until  they  were  forcibly  thrown  out, 
and  It  was  necessary  for  the  growers  to 
go  back  to  court  and  get  writs  of  posses- 
sion on  their  judgments  and  have  the  law 
forcibly  evict  the  occupants  of  the  houses. 
Many  of  the  Mexicans,  knowing  they 
were  in  the  wrong,  tried  to  slip  out  of  the 
houses  in  the  dead  of  night  so  the  union 
leaders  would  not  be  aware  of  their  leav- 
ing, until  in  desperation  the  union  lead- 
ers even  had  picket  patrols  in  the  camps 
so  that  the  Mexicans  could  net  leave. 

After  waiting  months  for  these  Mexi- 
cans to  return  to  work,  the  farmers  had 
to  have  workers  to  pick  their  lemons  be- 
fore they  fell  on  the  ground  and  were 
lost  completely.  White  workers,  many 
of  them  migrants,  began  applying  for 
lemon-picking  jobs,  and  the  farmers  nat- 
urally hired  them.  These  people,  many 
of  whom  had  been  blown  out  of  the  Dust 
Bowl,  others  who  had  worked  as  agricul- 
tural workers  in  other  States  and  other 
parts  of  California,  were  able  to  make 
enough  money  at  the  existing  wages  that 
they  readily  lived  in  tents  and  temporary 
housing  until  the  farmers  could  furnish 
the  housing  to  them  after  the  long  evic- 
tion proceedings  necessary  to  remove  the 
Mexicans  from  houses  which  they  had 
built  for  their  workers  out  of  their  cwn 
funds. 

Mr.  Meany,  who  has  attempted  to 
propagandize  against  the  farmers  of 
Ventura  County  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  through  the  national  American  Fed- 
era  tionist,  could  scarcely  be  human  and 
continue  his  defaming  remarks  if  he  had 
seen  the  tears  of  gratitude  and  heard  the 
faltering  words  of  thanks  of  the  women 
of  the  migrant  families,  such  as  one  who 
said.  "God  be  praised.  In  all  these  years 
we  have  been  roaming  around  doing  farm 
work,  I  never  exjjected  to  get  a  roof  ever 
our  heads  again,  much  less  a  pretty  little 
home  like  this  with  flowers  growing  In 
the  yard,  electric  lights,  and  real  pl'omb- 
ing."  And  they  were  happy,  for  they 
were  making  an  average  hourly  wage, 
v^ille  still  new  at  lemon  picking,  of  40.8 
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cents  In  an  area  where  the  continuity  of 
farm  employment  ran  9  months  a  year, 
where  they  were  furnished  housing  and 
did  not  have  constantly  to  be  moving 
around  in  search  of  jobs. 

To  that  was  added  tl-ie  promise  of  the 
farmer  that  those  persons  working  for 
him  through  this  emergency,  when  he 
had  to  save  his  crop  despite  picket  lines, 
would  not  be  fired  at  the  demand  of  the 
union  so  that  strikers  who  placed  the 
farmers  in  this  precarious  position  could 
return  to  their  jobs.  The  growers  can- 
not honorably  let  these  workers  go  after 
making  such  promises  to  make  places  for 
Mexicans  who  now  want  to  return  to 
work. 

The  farmers  know  these  Mexicans  did 
not  quit  their  jobs  of  their  own  volition. 
Their  lot  had  been  Improved  year  by  year, 
better  housing  had  been  supplied  them, 
constant  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  farm- 
ers to  increase  the  continuity  of  employ- 
ment had  been  made,  but  the  Mexicans 
had  been  mesmerized  by  the  promises 
made  to  them  by  the  strike  leaders- 
promises  of  Government  support,  prom- 
ises of  huge  increase  in  wages,  promises 
that  they  would  be  taken  care  of 
throughout  the  strike  period.  They 
were  promised  food  and  clothing  and 
money  by  the  union.  These  promises 
have  not  materialized,  and  the  Mexicans 
now  are  being  supported  solely  by  the 
relief  agencies,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  quarts  of  milk  a  day  and  other  small 
contributions  so  that  the  union  could  try 
to  keep  up  appearances 

At  the  present  time  the  peak  of  em- 
ployment Is  past  in  the  lemon  picking, 
and  labor  demand  is  on  the  decline. 
There  is  no  opportunity  to  rehire  those 
Mexicans  who  struck  in  January  and 
February  for  Ventura  County  lemon 
picking. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  two  men 
who  attempted  to  use  Ventura  County 
lemon  picking  as  the  Initial  step  toward 
unionizing  California  agricultural  labor, 
these  Mexicans  who  were  once  gain- 
fully employed  so  that  Ventura  County 
had  the  lowest  relief  load  of  any  com- 
parable agricultural  county  in  the  United 
States,  are  now  practically  all  supported 
by  either  State  or  Federal  relief  agencies. 
The  State  relief  administration  cer- 
tified strikers  for  relief  so  rapidly  that 
the  State  legislature  investigated  its 
practices.  It  can  be  simimed  up  in  the 
public  statement  of  Senator  John  Phil- 
lips, chairman  of  the  investigating  com- 
mittee, who  said:        i 

If  you  accept  the  premise  that  It  is  all 
right  for  strikers  to  receive  relief,  then  I 
would  say  that  the  Sate  relief  adminis- 
tration has  not  certified  too  many  of  the 
applicants  for  relief. 

The  Pai-m  Security  Administration 
made  relief  avaUable  to  all  who  could 
not  comply  with  State  relief  administra- 
tion requirements. 

The  eviction  of  the  nonworking  Mexi- 
cans from  houses  that  the  farmers  need- 
ed to  house  new  workers  could  have  been 
accomplished  with  little  hurt  to  those 
Involved.  It  was  for  this  humanitarian 
reason  that  the  growers  waited  so  long  to 
start  and  then  staggered  the  time  of  the 
evictions.  But  the  union  leaders.  Ach- 
stetter  and  P»terson,  used  this  for  propa- 


ganda purposes.  An  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  this  was  the  family  which  was 
evicted  during  the  day  and  early  that 
night  it  started  to  rain.  The  farmer  had 
known  that  Mexican  family  for  a  long 
time,  so  he  took  a  truck  and  went  down 
to  where  their  household  goods  were  lo- 
cated and  offered  to  take  them  anywhere 
they  wanted  to  go  to  get  them  out  of  the 
rain. 

Union  publicity  photographers  were 
present,  however,  and  ordered  the  family 
not  to  accept  the  farmer's  offer.  So  the 
family  stayed  there  and  the  children 
were  put  to  bed  on  the  ground  in  the  rain, 
and  that  became  a  "horror  picture"  for 
union  propaganda  against  the  farmers  in 
Ventura  County. 

The  union  organizers  promised  hous- 
ing to  all  the  workers  if  they  would  stay 
in  the  houses  until  evicted.  They  prom- 
ised tents  and  they  promised  to  take  care 
of  the  strikers  In  every  way.  They 
brought  in  a  few  tents  and  then  claimed 
that  no  more  were  available,  although 
local  newspapers  checked  with  firms  in 
that  business  and  openly  stated  that 
plenty  of  tents  were  available.  It  was 
not  good  propaganda  for  the  unions, 
though,  for  the  strikers  all  to  be  in  tents. 
The  result  was  that  the  county  board  of 
supervisors  made  available  a  temporary 
camp  ground  for  the  strikers.  Then 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  open- 
ed a  mobile  camp.  And  in  these  the 
strikers  who  haven't  worked  for  more 
than  4  months  are  being  cared  for  now 
by  the  relief  agencies. 

These  Mexicans  on  relief  now  are  re- 
fusing jobs  of  every  type  and  at  every 
wage.  They  openly  boast  that  there  is 
no  need  of  their  working  so  long  as  the 
Government — county.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral— furnishes  them  a  place  to  stay, 
food  to  eat,  and  cash  from  the  State 
relief  administration.- 

To  the  Ventura  County  farmers  who 
faced  this  series  of  "quickie"  strikes,  sec- 
ondary boycotts,  and  propaganda  attacks, 
it  seems  this  has  been  another  attempt 
to  establish  a  union-labor  dictatorship 
in  agriculture— an  attempt  by  agitators 
to  gain  control  of  the  Nation's  food 
basket. 

It  has  long  been  a  recognized  fact — 
acknowledged  even  by  the  union's  legiti- 
mate leaders,  who  sought  legislation  in 
Washington,  such  as  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  the  Wages  and  Hours 
Act— that  the  principles  of  industrial 
imionism  cannoi  apply  to  agriculture  and 
agricultural  workers,  particularly  in  sea- 
sonal operations. 

A  farmer  carmot  padlock  his  plant  and 
leave  his  machinery  idle  during  a  strike, 
or  even  during  negotiation  proceedings. 
He  is  not  in  the  position  of  a  manufac- 
turer whose  loss  of  production  is  during 
the  time  of  the  strike  only.  A  farmer's 
crops  are  perishable  and  can  be  ruined 
or  badly  damaged  in  a  few  days.  He  Is 
placed  in  the  "or  else"  posiUon  of  acced- 
ing to  demands  of  the  union  quickly  or 
else  losing  his  crop  if  he  can  find  no  other 
way  to  harvest  it. 

Industrial  unionism,  based  upon  the 

methods  of  operations  for  employees  in 

'  an  Industry,  carmot  fit  agriculture  where. 

in  a  short  period  of  time,  the  farmer  will 

lose  not  only  his  year's  effort  and  money 


Invested  In  1  year's  crop,  but  In  many 
Instances  will  lose  his  farm  and  home- 
stead. 

Added  costs  to  agriculture,  unlike  In 
Industry,  carmot  be  added  to  the  selling 
price  of  farm  conmiodities.  The  farmer 
must  pay  all  Increased  costs.  And  in 
agricultural  commodities  where  there  is  a 
surplus  the  surplus  makes  the  price. 

Organized  lalwr  has  gone  far  beyond 
their  strikes  on  the  farms  in  an  effort  to 
force  industrial  unionism  down  the 
throats  of  Ventura  County  farmers. 
They  instituted  a  secondary  Iwycott, 
threw  picket  lines  around  an  auction 
market  in  Los  Angeles,  and  tried  to  stop 
the  sale  of  all  citrus  fruit  in  southern 
California  through  that  market. 

Union  tactics  shut  down  the  principal 
lemon  byproducts  plant  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia with  a  picket  line  in  a  secondary 
boycott  and  the  use  of  hot-cargo  tac- 
tics— using  these  practices  which  have 
since  been  outlawed  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture. 

They  have  attempted  to  use  the  sec- 
ondary boycott  against  all  marketing 
agencies  handling  any  Ventura  County 
fruit.  They  make  a  great  hue  and  cry 
against  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change because  that  cooperative  organ- 
ization continues  to  deal  with  the  farm- 
ers who  are  members  of  the  Exchange. 
They  try  to  threaten  the  farmers'  own 
organizations  and  to  get  them  to  refuse 
to  deal  with  the  Ventura  County  farmers 
and  thus  enforce  the  union  dictates.  In 
doing  this,  they  propagandize  against 
one  marketing  agency;  in  another  place 
they  pick  another  marketing  agency, 
such  as  the  Mutual  Orange  Distributors, 
against  whom  they  tried  to  enforce  a 
secondary  boycott  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  be- 
cause Ventura  Coimty  lemons  were  sold 
there. 

Their  strategy  in  selecting  one  mar- 
keting agency  here  and  another  there  is 
simply  this:  They  hope  to  use  the  force 
of  competition  in  the  markets  by  the 
various  farm  cooperatives  to  divide  the 
farmers  against  themselves  and  get  this 
group  of  farmers  to  fight  against  the 
other  group  so  the  union  can  take  control. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  tricks  of  enforcing 
union  demands  to  use  the  pressure  of 
competition  and  the  very  fact  that  where 
they  boycott  Mutual  Orange  Distributors 
markets,  they  do  not  attack  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange;  and 
where  they  attack  the  exchange  they  do 
not  attack  the  M.  O.  D..  makes  it  dis- 
cernible that  they  are  using  this  old  tac- 
tic of  competitive  pressure. 

If  they  had  been  honest  and  attacked 
all  Ventura  County  growers,  whether 
members  of  M.  O.  D.  or  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  the  American 
Fruit  Growers',  and  the  independents, 
then  it  would  have  been  a  boycott  against 
the  farmers  to  whom  they  have  lost  their 
strike. 

All  of  this  aWy  demonstrates  that 
farmers  with  perishable  crops  cannot 
bow  to  the  will  of  industrial  unionism 
for  agriculture.  And  if  need  be.  Congress, 
who  has  thus  far  contended  that  agricul- 
ture does  not  come  under  the  provision 
of  our  national  laws  which  support  in- 
dustrial unionism  must  take  action  tc 
remedy  such  abuses.   Farmers  must  have 
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immediate  relief  against  this  continued 
bcckllng  by  these  labor  leaders  who  have 
misled  a  race,  created  dissension,  dis- 
rupted a  community,  and  are  now  at- 
tempting to  blackmail  a  sound  American 
farm  community  into  industrial  unionism 
through  boycotts  and  attacks  against 
farm  programs.  Agriculture  is  a  vital 
arm  of  national  defense  and  we  must 
immediately  give  It  whatever  protection 
is  necessary  to  prevent  any  Interference 
with  the  production,  preparation  for 
market,  and  marketing  of  farm  products. 

OiwioM  or  Immkbatiom  and  Hoosinc. 

San  Franciico,  December  27.  1940. 
TkACTTS  McKxvxr  Co , 

Sanf  Paula,  Calif. 
Ocwtlsksm:  On  December  23.  Mr.  Rugg  of 
tfalB  fllTlAion   litfpected   two  of  your   citrus 
camps  located   near  Sanu   Paula.  Ventura 
County. 

These  Inspections  developed  that  the  fol- 
lowing camijs  fully  comply  with  the  requlre- 
menu  of  the  Ubor  code  (1937  SUt..  ch.  90. 
p.  180): 

Mexican  Cuicp.  Santa  Paula. 
American  Camp.  SanU  Paula. 
Very  truly  yours, 

EDWAto  A.  BaowN, 
Supervisor  o/  Camp  Inspection. 

DnnsxoN  or  Imuigiation  and  Hoosinq. 

San  Francisco,  Decemhtr  26,  1940. 
XiOCONnaA  Ranch. 

Santa  Paula.  Calif. 

OsMTLXMrN:  On  December  30.  Mr.  Rugg 
of  tbta  dlvtalon  Inspected  17  of  your  citrvis 
camp*  In  Ventura  County. 

These  Inspections  developed  that  the  fol- 
lowing camps  fully  comply  with  the  requlre- 
manta  of  the  labor  code  (1937  Stat.,  ch.  90. 

p.  186) : 

Santa  Paula  Main  Camp,  near  Santa  Paula. 

Santa  Patila  Cotirt  Camp,  near  Santa 
Paula. 

Santo  Paula  Japaneas  Camp,  naar  Santa 
Paula. 

Santa  Paula  Olive  Lands,  near  Santa  Paula. 

IM  Mar,  dormitory,  near  Santa  Paula. 

Dal  Mar  Maidcan  Camp,  near  Santa  Paula. 

Dal  Mar.  cottages,  near  Santa  Paula. 

Del  Mar.  court,  near  Santa  Paula. 

Santa  Paula  100  Camp,  near  Santa  Paula. 

Santa  Paula  300  Camp,  near  Santa  Paula. 

Santa  Paula  400  Camp,  near  Santa  Paxtla. 

Santo  Paula  600  Camp,  near  Santa  Paula. 

Sabta  Paula  000  Camp,  near  Santa  Paula. 

Santo  Paula  700  Camp,  near  Santa  Paula. 

Saato  Paula  800  Camp,  near  Santa  Paula. 

Santo  Paula  900  Camp,  near  Santa  Paula. 

Santo  Paula,  Section  9  Camp,  near  Santo 
PauU. 

Vary  tovly  yours. 

Xdwabo  a.  BaowM. 
Superviaor  o/  Camp  Inspection. 


Du^^cn  and  Adrantafes  to  tiie  United 
Steles  FrMi  tke  R«tso-GcnMB  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

<»  mcmcAN 
HI  TBI  BOUSE  OP  RBPRSSENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  24.  1941 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.     Mr. 
r.  new  that  Hitler  has  turned  his 


face  and  his  armies  eastward  and  is 
blasting  away  at  Stalin's  bloody  des- 
potism in  Russia,  the  experts,  the  near- 
experts,  the  would-be  experts,  the 
columnists,  and  the  "I  told  you  so's"  will 
all  be  handing  out  a  lot  of  good,  bad.  and 
Indifferent  guesses — and  guesses  only,  as 
to  what  the  new  war  means.  This  con- 
flict between  these  two  bloodiest,  most 
selfish,  ruthless,  and  brutal  ravagers  of 
humanity  since  Genghis  Khan  swept  like 
a  plague  over  a  great  part  of  the  then- 
known  world,  may  take  any  kind  of  a 
turn.  The  guess  of  the  citizen,  in  any 
American  humlet,  is  just  as  good  as  that 
of  the  experts  and  the  near-experts  in 
Washington.  We  cannot  believe  half  of 
what  comes  to  us  from  Russia,  from 
Germany,  or  from  England.  We  are  told 
merely  what  each  government  wants  us 
to  know  or  think — and  nothing  more 
than  that. 

Hitler  is.  of  course,  not  fighting  to  make 
the  world — or  Europe — safe  against  com- 
munism. Stalin  is  not  fighting  to  make 
Europe  or  the  world  safe  against  nazl- 
ism.  Hitler  is  trying  to  grab  and  control 
by  force  all  the  food,  oil,  manufacturing, 
and  other  resources  possessed  by  Russia. 
Stalin,  the  greatest  double -crosser  known 
in  history,  has  been  trying  to  promote 
warfare  between  all  the  other  countries 
in  the  world  In  the  hope  they  would  bleed 
themselves  white,  exhaust  themselves, 
destroy  their  industries,  and  lie  prostrate 
for  the  Beast  of  the  Kremlin  to  assume 
bloody  despotism  over  all  of  them. 

Of  course,  generally  speaking,  the  more 
damage  the  Nazis  do  to  the  Russians  and 
the  more  damage  the  Russians  do  to  the 
Nazis,  the  safer  the  world  of  free  and 
honest  men  and  women  and  children 
will  be. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard 
this  new  warfare  between  Hitler  and 
Stalin  as  an  unmixed  blessing  for  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Stalin  is  hated  by  his  own  armies.  He 
damaged  himself  more  than  any  one  else 
could  ever  damage  him  when  he  killed 
off  all  his  able  generals,  his  chemists,  and 
other  scientists,  his  efficient  industrial 
engineers  and  managers,  and  his  brain- 
iest strategists.  Stalin's  crazy  policy  has 
been  to  shoot  every  man  who  showed 
enough  ability  to  become  powerful  in  any 
branch  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

The  doughty  little  Finns  made  the  Rus- 
sian Army  look  like  a  collection  of  dumb 
oxen.  If  the  Russians  cannot  put  up  any 
better  fight  against  the  Nazis  than  they 
did  against  the  Finns.  Hitler's  air  and 
tank  divisions  will  conquer  them  in  Jig 
time. 

There  is  another  possibility  which  is 
disquieting  for  Britain  and  for  us.  If  the 
Russian  Army  leaders  should,  because  of 
their  hatred  for  Stalin  on  account  of  his 
slaughter  of  the  ablest  Army  men,  de- 
stroy him  and  turn  over  the  Russian 
Army  to  Hitler,  the  civilized  world  would 
face  a  calamity  unequalled  in  the  annals 
of  civilization.  Such  a  surrender — or 
rather  such  a  coalition — would  give  Hit- 
ler oil,  foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  indus- 
tries, and  manpower.  Under  efficient 
German  direction,  the  Nazis  would  be 
equipped  to  conduct  a  long  and  devastat- 
ing war  against  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Japan  would  quickly  swing  over  actively 


to  the  Nazis  in  such  a  situation.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  would  be  the 
United  States  and  Britain  against  Axis 
Powers  which  would  be  potentially  deadly 
dangerous  to  us  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Russians  do 
put  up  a  real  battle,  which  they  can  do 
if  their  experience  with  little  Finland 
has  taught  t'nem  anything.  Hitler  may  be 
kept  so  busily  engaged  for  a  time  as  to 
give  Britain  a  breathing  spell,  time  to 
pull  herself  together.  We  also  would 
gain  a  breathing  spell — but  the  good 
Lord  grant  that  we  improve  it  better  than 
we  have  the  time  granted  us  so  far.  Even 
our  military  and  naval  officers  are 
alarmed  at  the  mere  trickle  of  aid  flowing 
out  to  Britain,  and  the  less  than  trickle 
of  implements  and  munitions  of  war 
flowing  out  to  our  own  armed  forces.  It 
is  little  short  of  criminal  the  way  our 
defense  has  lagged  while  strikes  have 
played  havoc  with  the  program. 

The  writer  is  not  the  only  one  by  a 
long  shot  who  sees  In  this  war  between 
Hitler  and  Stalin  startling  new  potential 
danger  for  the  United  States  and  Britain, 
as  well  as  possibilities  for  benefits  and 
advantages.  The  developments  will  have 
to  be  watched.  Meanwhile,  the  only  safe 
course  for  the  United  States  is  to  turn 
to  and  start  building  our  national  de- 
fense at  the  speed  we  have  been  told  by 
the  administration  it  is  being  built— but 
is  not. 

We  had  better  prepare — and  prepare 
almighty  fast— for  the  worst.  If  the 
worst  does  not  happen  we  wiU  be  well 
off.  If  the  worst  does  happen  we  will 
not  be  caught  unprepared,  If  we  use  good 
sense. 

Meanwhile,  the  administration  should 
act  in  this  whole  world  situation  solely  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  By  so  doing  it  will  be  acting 
in  the  best  Interests  of  all  enlightened 
humanity. 


WasUngton's  Leading:  Newspaper  Warns 
United  States  Against  Entering  a  War 
To  Make  the  World  Safe  for  Com- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SODTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  25, 1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  WASHINGION 
TIMBS-HERALD 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  call  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  following  editorial  from  this  morn- 
ing's issue  of  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald,  the  largest  and  most  widely  read 
newspaper  published  in  the  Capital  City. 
I  do  this,  in  the  first  place,  to  belie  the 
contention  that  all  of  the  big  eastern 
newspapers  are  owned  or  controlled  by 
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forces  desiring  to  push  this  country  hato 
the  wars  now  raging  Ir  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe.  This  is  most  emphatically  not 
true  of  the  Washington  Times-Herald, 
which  continues  to  w:ige  an  aggressive 
editorial  campsugn  agj.inst  our  entrance 
In  the  war  and  on  behalf  of  tightening 
our  own  defenses  and  those  of  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere.  I  am  sure  that 
such  an  assumption  Is  also  untrue  In 
the  case  of  several  ether  metropolitan 
papers  of  the  East.  In  the  second  place, 
I  call  this  editorial  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  because  of  the  thought-pro- 
voking analysis  which  it  makes  of  the 
war  situation  now  "-hat  communistic 
Russia  has  become  enraged  in  the  actual 
fighting. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  responsible 
and  respected  American  who  advocates 
that  the  United  States  send  its  sons  to 
fight  and  die  In  order  to  help  nazi-ism 
conquer  communism  and  to  project  Its 
pagan  doctrine  over  all  of  Europe.    By 
the  same  token.  I  believe  that  very  few 
Americans  who  lack  financial  reasons  for 
putting    America    into    a   shooting   war 
favor  sending  American  boys  to  fight  and 
die  to  help  defend  the  doctrine  of  com- 
munism or  to  facilitate  its  spread  across 
the  map  of  Europe.    I  believe  that  most 
Americans  are  like  myself  in  disliking 
equally  the  destructive  and  pagan  phi- 
losophies of  nazi-ism,  communism,  and 
fascism,  and  President  Roosevelt's  earlier 
remark  about  "a  plague  on  both  your 
houses"  seems  to  be  a  fitting  salute  to  the 
plans  of  Nazis  and  Communists  to  spread 
their  doctrines  far  and  wide  by  invasion 
or  infiltration  whenever  and  wherever 
domestic   governments   fail   to   prepare 
themselves  on  the  military  front  and  to 
protect  themselves  against  loss  of  free- 
dom at  home  through  too  much  centrali- 
zation of  goverrmiert  and  through  too 
long  a  failure  to  make  free  government 
work  to  bring  justice  and  happiness  to 
all   the   people.     RCvCntion   of  national 
solvency  and  preservation  of  the  powers 
of  the  people  and  the  Congress  in  our 
own  constitutional  framework  of  govern- 
ment here  in  the  United  States  are  two 
good  ways  to  safeguard  this  free  Republic 
against  both  Invasion  and  infiltration  by 
either  nazi-ism  or  communism.    As  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  Martin  Dies,  has 
so  frequently  and  factually  pointed  out 
through  the  findings  of  the  Dies  commit- 
tee, in  their  basic  destructiveness  of  the 
free  way  of  life  there  is  little,  if  any, 
distinction  between  the  poisonous  doc- 
trines   of    nazi-ism,    communism,    and 
fascism.    All  of  them  are  repugnant  to 
the  ideals  of  the  free  functioning  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  United  States.   '^ 

I  From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  ol 
June  25,  1941  ] 
Rush  to  Russia? 
As  we  try  to  extract  some  truth  from  con- 
flicting German  and   Russian  communlqufes 
about  events  on  the   newly  opened  eastern 
front  we  become  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  It  would  be  folly  for  the  United  SUtea 
to  go  any  deeper  into  this  war. 

HTTLEK  VICTOHT 

Hitler  appears  to  have  reconciled  himself 
I        to  a  long  war.  and  to  have  determined  to 
Une  up  his  wheat  and  oU  supply  for  such  a 
war  by  carving  the  Ukraine  out  of  Russia. 


He  may  be  able  to  do  that.  CerUlnly  his 
blltzkrlegers  have  begun  their  multiple  stab 
Into  BuEsla  with  their  customary  zip.  The 
Reds  report  initial  successes;  and  Stalin  has 
the  vast  distances  of  Russia  on  his  side. 

But  Hitler  has  another  weapon  which  we'd 
expect  him  to  use;  namely,  the  possibility 
of  organizing  a  counterrevolution  against 
M06CCW  among  the  Ukraine  peasants.  These 
people,  who  for  ages  have  wanted  to  own  their 
own  farms,  were  promised  ownership  by  Lenin 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Russian  revoluUon, 
to  make  them  loyal  to  the  Bolsheviks.  Later, 
their  lands  were  taken  away  from  them  and 
communlzed  by  Stalin.  An  estimated  four  to 
five  million  peasants  were  starved  to  death 
In  the  process,  and  a  reported  10.000.000  exiled 
to  Siberia. 

We  should  think  that  a  Hitler  promise  to 
restore  private  ownership  of  the  land  to  the 
Ukraine  peasants  would  light  quite  a  fire  In 
the  Ukraine.  It  might  deliver  the  whole  area 
to  Hitler  with  crops  and  oU  wells  virtually  un- 
damaged. 

In  that  case.  Hitler  would  be  set  for  his  long 
war  with  Britain.  If  his  empire  held  together. 
It  would  take  decades  to  beat  him  If  It  could 
be  done  at  aU,  either  by  the  British  Empire 
or  by  a  British-American  coalition. 

STALIN    VICTORT 

The  prospect  of  a  Hitler  victory  over  Russia 
Is  dreary  enough.  But  how  much  brighter 
for  us  Is  the  possibility  cf  a  Stalin  victory? 

The  local  "reds"  are  already  reviving  their 
old-time  mahoola  about  "red"  Russia  being 
actually  a  democracy,  and  some  of  our  Inter- 
ventionists are  falling  for  It.  We're  being 
told  that  we  should  riish  to  Russia's  aid  with 
as  much  energy  as  we  are  now  putting  out  to 
help  Britain  under  the  Lease-Lend  Act. 

Actually,  Russia  is  more  of  a  despotism 
than  Germany.  It's  nicer  to  have  Russia  on 
our  side  than  it  would  be  to  have  Russia  on 
Hitler's  side.  But  If  Stalin  smashes  Hitler, 
will  Europe  be  swept  by  a  wave  of  democracy, 
bearing  the  "four  freedoms"  on  Its  crest? 

Europe  will  not.  If  Stalin  wins,  the  struc- 
ture of  Hitler-controlled  Europe  will  crack 
up,  and  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  keep 
communism  dammed  back  In  Russia.  It  wlU 
be  communism  that  will  sweep  Europe,  and 
the  Communist  wave  wlU  come  all  the  way 
out  to  Europe's  Atlantic  coast  line.  It  may 
even  Jump  the  English  Channel  and  the 
North  Sea  and  take  possession  of  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 

The  repercussions  In  this  country  of  a 
Europe-wide  engtilfment  by  communism 
would  be  enormous.  It  might  mean  the  end 
of  democracy  all  over  the  world.  We'd  better 
take  notice  of  these  posslbUltles  before  we 
rush  to  the  aid  of  Stalin. 

PAIR   or   CROOKS 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  as  we  see 
It,  that  neither  Hitler  nor  Stalin  Is  a  man 
with  whom  a  democratic  nation  can  safely 
do  business,  except  at  arm's  length,  and 
preferably  with  a  gun  or  two  cocked  on  the 
table. 

Both  Hitler  and  Stalin  have  consistently 
shown  the  Identifying  stigmata  of  European 
diplomacy— which  In  shorter  words  means 
either  of  them  would  double-cross  his 
moiher  or  mxirder  his  grandmother  If  it 
would  profit  him  to  do  so. 

The  thing  for  the  United  States  to  do. 
we  believe,  Is  to  go  no  deeper  Into  this  war 
than  at  present,  to  steer  clear  of  entangling 
alliances  with  the  Soviet  and  with  everybody 
else  to  keep  Its  powder  dry,  and  collect  a 
lot  more  of  It.  by  expanding  Its  Navy  as 
rapidly  as  it  can.  and  building  a  large  Army 
of  plentifully  equipped  and  highly  trained 
mechanlc-sergcanU  at  top  speed  •  •  • 
and  without  further  delay  to  unify  Its  air 
forces  under  one  separate.  Independent  com- 
mand,  with  a  view   to  the   most   efficient 


cooperation    among   our   fighting   torcm   of 

land,  sea,  and  air. 

If  we  stick  our  fingers  Into  this  war.  we'r« 
likely  to  get  a  hand  chewed  off.  no  matter 
who  wins. 


Andiorintions    for    Resenroirs,    Lerees, 
aad  Flood  Walls  for  Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEfl 


Friday.  June  20. 1941 


Mr.  HARRIS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  bin.  H.  R.  4911,  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  is  one  of  the  most  far-reaching, 
infiuential,  and  beneficial  pieces  of  legis- 
lation to  this  Nation  that  has  been  before 
Congress  on  fiood  control  and  power  de- 
velopment. The  members  of  the  Flood 
Control  Committee.  I  personally  know, 
have  given  unreservedly  of  their  time  and 
study.  They  have  worked  hard  and  en- 
deavored to  do  the  best  that  is  possible 
for  each  and  every  section  of  this  Nation 
to  obtain  as  much  flood  contrcl  as  is 
possible. 

I  want  to  highly  commend  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Whittihgton,  for  the  consider- 
ation, the  courtesy,  and  patience  that 
he  has  given  all  of  us  in  presenting  to 
the  committee  our  problems  of  fiood  con- 
trol, and  I  also  want  to  commend  highly 
Mr.  NoRRELL.  a  member  of  the  committee 
and  my  colleague  from  Arkansas,  for  the 
fine,  loyal,  and  diligent  work  that  he  has 
given  in  this  committee  in  preparing  and 
presenting  to  this  House  this  most  im- 
portant piece  of  legislaUon.    Especially, 
do  I  want  to  express  the  appreciation  of 
all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  agree- 
able and  satisfactory  manner  in  which 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  NoRRELL],  has  worked  with 
the  chairman  and  other  interested  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  In  settling  the 
problems  of  our  flood  control   on  the 
lower  Mississippi.    This  has  been  a  con- 
troversial issue  for  the  past  12  years,  and 
in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  as  set  out 
in  this  bill,  the  people  in  the  eastern  part 
of  my  district  in  this  Mississippi  area 
will  be  pleased  and  tremendously  pro- 
tected from   the  devastating  floods  as 
never  before. 

The  abandonment  of  the  Boeuf  and 
Eudora  floodwajs.  as  provided  by  this 
act.  the  elimination  of  the  fuseplug  and 
the  construction  of  the  levees  on  our  side 
of  the  river  to  a  height  that  will  give  a  1- 
foot  freeboard  over  the  project  flood, 
which  is  the  highest  and  anticipated  flood 
in  all  history.  wiU  give  that  vast  area  In 
Arkansas  flood-control  protection  and 
enhance  the  agricultural  production,  the 
value  of  real  estate,  and  the  standards  of 
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living  of  our  people  In  that  area.  The 
alluvial  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
includes  a  part  of  Arkansas,  and  the  east- 
em  part  of  my  district,  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  productive  regions  in  the 
United  States.  The  enactment  of  this 
bill  certainly  solves  a  problem  that  has 
been  confusing  and  controversial  for 
many,  many  years,  and  the  people  of  my 
district  will  be  exceedingly  happy  to  have 
the  benefit  of  this  protection  and  relief 
of  the  continuous  threat  and  discomfort 
as  well  as  destruction  by  floods. 

Another  feature  of  this  bill,  in  which 
I  am  especially  interested  Is  the  provi- 
sion for  the  protection  of  the  town  of 
Gallon.  Ark.,  on  the  Ouachita  River. 
Gallon  is  a  small  town,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  approximately  1,000  people.  It 
has  floods  from  8  to  10  feet  and  often 
reoccurring  two  or  three  times  a  year. 
The  health,  lives,  and  property  of  the 
people  of  Gallon  and  who  are  residents  of 
my  district,  are  constantly  in  Jeopardy. 
This  problem  has  existed  continuously  in 
the  past,  and  the  $50,000  provided  in  this 
bin  for  the  construction  of  a  levee  around 
the  town  of  Gallon  is  flood-control  money 
well  spent. 

The  Oiiachlta  River  is  navigable  along 
there  and  Gallon  has  become  a  very  im- 
portant port,  because  of  the  strategic  lo- 
cation in  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
area  and  being  contiguous  to  the  Arkan- 
sas oil  field.  This  territory  is  under  sur- 
vey by  different  engineers  from  the  dif- 
ferent departments  in  the  establishing  of 
national-defense  industries,  and  this  is 
a  very  important  location,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  a  part  of  our 
national-defense  program  will  ultimately 
be  established  in  or  near  this  town. 

Also,  of  special  interest  to  the  people 
of  my  district  is  the  authorlation  in  this 
bill  and  provision  for  what  is  known  as 
the  Little  Missouri  River  project.  It  au- 
thorizes an  ultimate  expenditure  of 
$6,800,000.  with  the  initial  authorization 
of  $3,000,000  for  the  initiation  by  the 
engineers  in  carrying  forward  the  pro- 
gram as  set  out  in  the  report.  The  Lit- 
tle Missouri  River  runs  through  my  dis- 
trict and  flows  Into  the  Ouachita  River 
between  Gamden  and  Arkadelphia.  Ark. 
The  flood-control  benefits  derived  from 
the  authorisation  of  this  project  will  be 
mostly  in  my  district  and  the  people  In 
that  entire  area  will  be  greatly  benefited 
by  this  fiood-control  measure.  It  is 
recommended  that  fiood-control  reser- 
Yoir  and  power  dam  be  constructed  at 
Narrows,  and  that  the  main  river  chan- 
nel be  improved,  as  well  as  the  Osan 
Creek  and  the  Terre  Noire  Greek,  tribu- 
taries of  this  river.  This  will  increase 
the  opportunties  of  the  people  living  in 
tbe  little  Missouri  River  Basin,  giving  a 
greater  production  of  agriculture,  as  well 
as  other  commodities,  and  will,  after  all 
be  another  step  toward  the  preservation 
of  our  soil  and  affording  to  our  people 
<HH)ortunities  and  privileges  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  I  urge,  therefore.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  bill  be  enacted  into 
law  and  the  iniation  of  this  program  go 
forward  as  fast  as  it  is  possible. 


Proponents  o|  Seaway  Project  Bate  Their 
Gaims  on  Illusions — Not  Facts 
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Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  on  the  mailing  list  of  the 
Labor  Record,  one  of  the  monthly  pub- 
lications of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  In  a  recent  issue  of  this  paper 
I  noticed  an  item  which  I  would  like  to 
Include  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks. 

Gontrary  to  what  the  proponents  of 
this  seaway  would  have  us  believe,  the 
workmen  of  this  Nation,  I  believe,  are 
aroused  to  the  fact  that  the  construc- 
tion of  this  seaway  would  deprive  them 
of  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  taxes 
and  loss  of  jobs.  These  are  the  men  who 
are  in  a  large  majority  "the  people"  of 
the  United  States — their  welfare  is  our 
welfare.  They  are  the  Americans  who 
are  behind  the  lines,  bending  every  effort 
to  furnish  the  ammunition,  guns,  planes. 
ships,  and  other  equipment  so  necessary 
to  national  defense.  They  are  not  will- 
ing, however,  to  accept  the  proposal  of 
a  seaway  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  as 
vital  to  our  defense  program;  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  I  have  had  let- 
ters, telegrams,  clippings,  and  so  forth, 
proclaiming  their  objection  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  these  millions  of  dollars  on 
such  an  unwarranted,  colossal  construc- 
tion program  as  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way. This  item  from  the  Labor  Record 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  pertinent  at  this 
time: 

I  Prom  the  Labor  Record  1 

mOPONZNTS    OF     SEAWAT     PROJICT     BASK    THEIl 
CLAIMS    ON    ILLUSIONS — NOT    FACTS 

This  paper  has  published  many  articles  In 
oppcfiition  to  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
Treaty  project  wherein  our  readers  were  pre- 
sented undeniable  facts  showing  that  should 
the  seaway  be  constructed  and  operated  It 
would  prove  one  of  the  biggest  adverse  eco- 
nomic boomerangs  thrust  upon  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

The  Trucking  Association  of  Michigan  has 
dispatched  a  resolution  to  the  Michigan  con- 
gressional body,  endorsing  the  seaway  project 
on  the  grounds  th^t  the  project  will  link  the 
Middle  West  with  the  Atlantic,  and  serve  as 
an  outlet  for  the  national-defense  needs  pro- 
duced in  this  section.  The  time  needed  to 
deepen  the  48-mlle  bottleneck  In  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  wiU  require  more  than  7  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  World  War 
No.  a  will  long  be  over.  Many  thousands  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  and  thousands 
of  tons  of  dredging  equipment  will  be  neces- 
sary to  begin  and  complete  the  seaway.  With 
the  national  emergency  that  now  exists  the 
United  States  cannot  spare  nor  divert  a 
single  man  from  the  task  on  which  he  Is 
presently  engaged. 


This  country  has  always  been  served  com- 
mendably  and  well  by  its  various  transporta- 
tion systems.  Even  In  Its  Infancy  our  coun- 
try realized  the  importance  of  adequate 
transportation,  the  trek  of  the  "fcrty-nlners" 
from  east  to  west  forced  our  forefathers  to 
build  for  the  future.  Today  cur  railcOads, 
truck  lines,  waterways,  and  air  lines  give  per- 
fect satisfaction  to  all,  costly  improvements 
being  made  from  time  to  time.  These  great 
links  of  transportatloij  serve  the  country  as  a 
whole,  east  to  west,  north  to  south,  bringing 
employment  and  prosperity  to  eve-  the  small- 
est hamlet  en  route.  These  well-known  facts 
are  being  repeated  to  show  that  up  to  now 
nothing  m  the  way  of  concentrated  Industrial 
activity  has  ever  been  contemplated. 

The  seaways  proponents  have  not  consid- 
ered the  various  angles  to  this  venture  as  the 
more  cautious  men  that  constitute  the  oppo- 
sition Let  us  dissect  and  study  the  chaff 
from  the  grain.  As  the  entire  population  of 
the  Great  Lakes  section  knew,  the  waters  of 
this  body  are  only  navigable  7  months  of  the 
year,  which  In  turn  would  make  the  seaway 
useless  during  this  p  rlod.  Supposedly  for 
an  instant  that  the  s/away  would  prove  the 
economic  boon  as  claimed  by  the  proponents, 
would  other  transportation  means  content  to 
lie  Idle  5  months  whilst  the  seaway  reaped 
the  golden  harvest?  No  Is  the  only  answer. 
And,  furthermore,  transportation  facilities 
other  than  water  would  be  reduced  to  a 
point  to  cop3  only  with  the  demands  of  the 
7-month  seaway-operation  period.  What 
has  the  American  Investing  public  done  to 
deserve  the  proposed  unfair  competition 
which  would  result  Irom  operation  of  the 
seaway?  Our  shore  lines  would  be  Infested 
with  foreign  seamen,  lowly  paid  at  best,  pos- 
sessing a  far  different  brand  of  ethics  than 
that  of  the  contented  American  worker. 
With  these  foreigners  would  also  come  for- 
eign propaganda  and  hatred  for  our  capital- 
istic form  of  government. 

If  and  when  the  seaway  project  would  be 
started  we  can  visualize  the  endless  stream 
of  migratory  workers  to  the  Great  Lakes 
region,  hoping  upon  hope  to  secure  a  Job  at 
a  living  wage  standard.  Thousands  on  thou- 
sands of  these  men.  women,  and  children 
would  only  meet  disappointment,  no  pot  of 
gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  having  finally 
to  rely  on  the  benevolence  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican people  for  a  dole  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together. 

Yes;  It  Is  Indeed  amazing  that  even  the 
idea  of  this  nonsensical  plan  to  Join  the 
States  and  Canada  was  given  birth.  Our 
people  have  known  previous  happiness  and 
prosperity  in  our  own  hemispherical  domain, 
and  this  condition  will  be  present  again  be- 
fore long  without  spending  $1,000,000,000  on 
the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  project. 


The  Young  Democrats  of  New  York 
Favor  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 


OF 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF  vsnscoNsiN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  25. 1941 


RESOLUTION      OF      AFFILIATED     YOUNO 
DEMOCRATS  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.    Mr.  Speaker,  for- 
ward looking  youth  of  the  Nation  are 
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proving  their  metal  and  Americanism  by 
displaying  an  intense  interest  in  national 
affairs,  and  by  actively  assuming  their 
share  of  responsibility  in  directing  our 
Government. 

I  offer  in  evidence  a  resolution  of  the 
Affiliated  Young  Democrats  of  New  York 
State  declaring  their  opinion  and  mili- 
tant fight  for  the  St.  Lawrence  develop- 
ment now> 

The  puppets  of  the  selfish  and  sectional 
Interests  undertake  to  convince  us  that 
New  York  State  is  unanimously  opposed 
to  the  seaway.  The  open  actions  of  this 
group,  together  with  the  appearance  of 
Governor  Lehman  and  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Polettl  of  New  York  in  favor  of  the 
project,  serves  to  discredit  their  claims. 

The  resolution  follows: 

TOtmO     DEMOCRATS     OPEN     FIGHT     FOR     ST. 
LAWRENCE     DEVELOPMENT     NOW 

On  the  eve  of  the  public  hearings  for 
the  authorization  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way and  power  development  before  the 
House  ol  Representatives  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Conamittee  (June  16),  the  AfBliated 
Young  Democrats  rallied  the  entire  New  York 
State  congressional  delegation  In  support 
of  the  measure.  Following  by  Just  10  days 
the  powerful  special  message  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  the  Congress  urg- 
ing the  Immediate  Improvement  of  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Basin  In  the  In- 
terest of  national  defense,  for  promoting 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  for 
generating  electrical  energy,  the  Young 
Democrats  launched.  Into  the  seaway  con- 
troversy. Ttie  Young  Democratic  endorse- 
ment of  the  proposition  actuaUy  "put  every 
New  York  Congressman  on  the  spot."  Some 
New  York  Congressmen  are  lukewarm  to 
the  project,  fearful  of  the  reaction  of  the 
Buffalo.  Albany,  and  New  York  transporta- 
tion interests.  The  Young  Democratic  sup- 
port was  expressed  In  lengthy  memoranda 
sent  by  Harold  R.  Moskovlt,  State  president 
of  the  ardent  New  Deal  group.  The  youth 
group  demanded  expeditious  congressional 
approval,  and  scathingly  attacked  influential 
interests  which  are  purportedly  spreading 
false  rumors  and  Invalid  arguments  about 
the  effects  of  the  development. 

The  memoranda  addressed  to  Senators 
RoBXKT  F.  Wagner  and  James  M.  Mead,  and 
the  45  Members  New  York  State  congres- 
sional bloc,  said: 

••National  defense  requires  your  fuU  and 
unqualified  support  of  the  pending  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  and  power  development.  In 
the  name  of  the  people  of  all  our  Nation  and 
not  a  restricted  self-centered  geographical 
constituency,  we  are  demanding  of  you  and 
each  and  every  New  York  Congressman  to 
subvert  sectional  Interests  for  national 
preservation.  We  are  asking  you  to  Join  with 
us  in  a  last-ditch  fight  to  route  unsavory 
public  interests  who  are  purposely  spreading 
mallclovis  rumors  In  order  to  block  and  side- 
track hydroelectric  development  and  greater 
seaway  Improvement  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

"We  need  electric  power  sorely  now  and 
later  for  greater  production.  We  need  aU 
available  shipbuilding  faculties  immediately 
and  in  the  future.  To  pigeonhole  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  is: 

"(1)  to  play  possum  with  an  Axis  victory; 

"(2)  to  Invite  eventual  electric -power  ra- 
tioning for  home  consumers: 

"(3)  to  sabotage  the  use  of  all  our  avail- 
able hydrogenerated  resources; 

"(4)  to  tie  our  hands  In  producing  de- 
fensive equipment,  especially  altunintun; 
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"(S)  to  deny  ourselves  the  right  to  build 
80  American  and  60  Canadian  battle  cruisers 
to  help  defend  the  democracies  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  which  would  be  afloat  In  3  years; 

"(6)  to  refuse  to  free  our  eastern  and 
southern  seaboard  for  the  construction  of 
badly  needed  cargo  ships. 

••We  refuse  to  allow  the  utility  gang  Inter- 
ests to  Jeopardize  ovir  national  integrity  for 
the  dollars  and  cents  which  motivate  their 
vicious  opposition.  Don't  mistake  the  sup- 
porters of  this  Imperative  legislation.  This 
is  not  a  half-hearted  effort.  The  proponents 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  project  are  In  this  con- 
troversy to  the  hilt  and  we  want  the  people 
of  New  York  State  to  once  and  for  all  break 
the  stranglehold  of  the  octopus  utility  em- 
pire and  also  free  our  great  Middle  West  with 
a  navigable  outlet  to  the  sea.  Progress  may 
not  be  baited  by  a  possible  threat  to  the 
personal  gain  of  a  few.  We  did  not  stifle  the 
production  of  automobiles  because  It  threat- 
ened to  hurt  the  horse  and  buggy  trade. 
It  is  tantamount  to  heresy  to  delay  this 
project  which  is  so  vitally  Important  to  this 
coimtry's  future  In  peace  or  war. 

"To  the  representatives  of  the  Few  York 
City,  Buffalo,  and  Albany  areas,  we  claim 
the  arguments  about  bxislness  loss  to  these 
ports  are  simply  home  prejudices  always  ap- 
parent to  the  introduction  of  something  new. 
The  Federal  Department  of  Commerce  has 
demonstrated  comprehensively  that  possible 
losses  will  be  more  than  compensated  by  new 
diversions.  We  ask  you  to  look  to  the  benefit 
for  the  Nation.  The  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
must  be  expedited  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  without  any  further  delay." 


Father's  Letter  to  Roosevelt  Protetto  Use 
of  Old  Subs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  NTW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  25, 1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  WASHINGTON  TIMES- 
HERALD 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  yester- 
day: 
FProm  the  Washington  Tjnes-Herald  of  June 

24,  1941) 

Father's  Letter  to  Roosevelt  Protests  Use 

or  Old  Sitbs 

Btauffer.  Calit.,  June  34. — A  grieving 
father  today  made  public  a  letter  which  he 
had  written  to  President  Roosevelt  protest- 
ing the  use  of  submarines  of  the  0-9  type. 

The  father  was  Thomas  W.  Tlllery,  whose 
son,  Thomas  W.  Tlllery.  Jr..  perished  with  32 
other  officers  and  enlisted  men  trapped  on 
board  the  ill-fated  craft  Friday, 

The  father's   letter  follows: 

Stautter.  Calit.,  June  24,  1941. 

PRESmENT  or  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Wtishington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  PREsroENT:  My  son,  Thomas  Wins- 
low  Tlllery,  Jr.,  has  been  crushed  to  death  to 


the  submarine  0-9.  He  died  wlthmit  a  chance 
to  resist  In  an  outdated,  \mseaworthy  craft. 
His  mother  and  I  find  little  comfort  In  know- 
ing that  the  modem  products  of  America's 
defense  effort  are  being  given  to  a  foreign 
power.  Our  remaining  son  becomes  eligible 
for  draft  In  July. 

Tom  was  a  valuable  man  to  his  country. 
For  7  years  he  worked  loyally  to  earn  his 
rating  of  machinist's  mate,  first  class.  You. 
too.  have  sons  who  have  acqtiired  rank  and 
position  in  the  armed  forces.  If  they  are 
serving  on  sister  shlpe  of  the  0-9,  or  are 
dependent  upon  obsolete  equipment,  I  beg 
you,  as  one  father  to  another,  transfer  them 
to  positions  of  safety.  Then,  if  we  are  at- 
tacked, they  may  die  honorably  In  the  face 
of  the  enemy  rather  than  helplessly  at  the 
hands  of  their  own  Government. 
Respectfully, 

Thomas  W.  Txllbt. 


PorthnmoDS  Award  of  Ginfretsional 
Medal  of  Honor  to  Gen.  Wilium 
Mitchell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 


Wednesday,  June  25. 1941 


RESOLUTION  OP   NORTHWEST  AVIA-nON 
PLANNING  COUNCIL 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  It  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Northwest  Aviation  Planning 
Council  m  annual  meeting  assembled  at  Bll- 
Ungs  Mont.,  this  20th  day  of  June  1&41,  that 
a  bin  is  being  introduced  in  the  United 
States  Senate  by  Senator  Sttles  Brioces. 
of  New  Hampshire,  to  secure  the  posthumoxia 
award  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
for  Gen.  William  Mitchell,  deceased;   and 

Whereas  delegates  to  the  council  from  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  and  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana  unani- 
mously favor  the  enactment  of  such  legisla- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
recognizing  beflttlngly  the  Jtist  debt  of  grati- 
tude of  the  United  States  of  America  to  a 
renowned  former  conamander  of  the  Air 
Service:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Northtcest  Aviation  Plan- 
ning Council,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  be  respectfully  urged  to  enact 
immediately  appropriate  legislation  award- 
ing posthumously  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  to  Gen.  WUUam  Mitchell,  deceased: 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  North- 
west Aviation  Planning  Council  be  instructed 
to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  Senator 
Sttles  BamcEs.  of  New  Hampshire,  and  to 
each  member  of  the  congressional  delega- 
tions from  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon. 
Idaho,  Montana,  and  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  £.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PSMMSTLVAirU 

W  THl  HOUSB  OP  RlPBESENTATIVEa 


Wednesday,  June  25, 1941 


ABTICLK  FROM  THE  N«W  YORK  JOURHAL- 
AlIXRICAM 


Ifr.  VAN  ZANDT.     Mr.  f^aker,  my 

colleague  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  CANnxLoJ  recently  suggested 
to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
that  m  writing  the  new  Federal  revenue 
bill  tax-free  cigarettes  should  be  made 
available  to  all  members  of  our  armed 
forces. 

CongressmadPCAMnxLO's  suggestion  is  a 
very  timely  one.  since  many  of  the  en- 
listed men  of  today  are  receiving  a  mere 
$21  a  month,  and  after  various  deductions 
have  little  left  to  purchase  such  luxuries 
as  cigarettes. 

Congressman  Canviklo's  laea  has  been 
well  received  throughout  the  country.  As 
an  indication  of  the  reaction  to  the  sug- 
gestion, the  following  article  appeared  in 
the  June  23  Issue  of  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American: 
I  From  the  New  York  Journal -American  of 

Jun«  23.  1941 1 
TMxatQ  ■oLotnts — msn   hi    DKrsNsc   sutvicss 

SHOULO   NOT  BS   MTTLCTSD 

Representative  Ooboon  Cantie-D,  of  New 
Jersey,  haa  suggested  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  In  Congress — which  Is  writ- 
ing the  new  Federal  revenue  bill — that  tax- 
tree  cigarettes  be  made  available  to  all  the 
men  In  the  defense  forces — In  the  Army,  the 
lUTy.  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Coast  Guard. 

This  la  a  proposal  that  ought  to  be 
promptly  and  favorably  acted  upon,  either 
in  the  Ways  and  Meant  Ccunmlttee  or  on  the 
floor  of  Congress. 

The  men  m  the  defense  forces,  especially 
those  who  are  drafted  from  civil  life,  are 
making  great  personal  sacrifices  In  their 
country's  service. 

Some  of  them  are  having  their  educations 
tot^mipted. 

Some  are  having  their  careers  broken,  or 
the  time  postponed  when  they  may  enter 
upon  careers. 

Some  have  been  called  away  from  Jobs 
vhlcb  In  many  cases  contributed  substan- 
tlaUy  to  their  families'  livings. 

For  the  time  in  which  they  serve  they  will 
rvoeive  very  small  pay.  and  out  of  the  pay 
that  they  do  receive,  after  allotments  and 
other  deductions  are  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment, they  must  provide  for  their  personal 
oeeds 

Such  items  as  they  are  able  to  buy  they 
buy  generally  from  their  regimental  can- 
teens— that  is.  from  the  Government. 

So  it  would  be  simple  enough  for  the  Oov- 
tmment  to  provide  tax-exempt  cigarettes  for 
the  men. 

The  taxes  involved  would  mean  almost 
nothing  to  the  Government,  but  would  mean 
•  good  deal  to  most  of  the  men. 

Similarly,  why  should  frugally  paid  sol- 
tflers  be  required  to  pay  admittance  to  motion 
picture*  in  Government-owned  theaters? 

An  arrangement  could  easUy  be  made  with 
the  «»"^   industry  for  deferred  showing  of 


Mmm  St  army  cantonments,  which  would  In 
no  way  affect  public  patronage  of  the  same 
pictures  elsewhere. 

Theae  may  seem  like  Uttle  things  to  some 
people. 

But  morale  is  no  Uttle  thing  in  the  defense 
services,  and  UtUe  things  like  these  can  be  a 
great  factor  In  building  morale. 


What's  Wrong  With  Democracy? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or  MIMNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  25. 1941 


EDITORIAL  OF  C.  H.  RUSSELL.  OF  THE 
MANKATO  (MINN.)  FREE  PRESS,  AND 
COMMENTS  OP  THE  FAIRMONT  (MINN.) 
DAILY  SENTINEL 


Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  privilege  given  to  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  an 
article  by  C.  H.  Russell,  of  the  Mankato 
Free  Press,  in  his  personal  daily  column, 
Hound  Our  Town,  together  with  the 
comments  by  the  Fairmont  Daily  Senti- 
nel, of  Pairmont,  Minn. 

Each  of  us  has  asked  of  ourselves  this 
question.  "What  is  wrong  with  democ- 
racy?" and  I  wish  everyone  in  this 
country  could  read  these  thought-pro- 
voking comments  In  Mr.  Russell's  edi- 
torial. 

Mr.  Russell's  editorial,  together  with 
the  comments  of  the   Pairmont  Daily 
Sentinel,  follows: 
[From  the  Fairmont  (Minn.)  Daily  SentlnelJ 

WHAT'S  WXONC  WITH  DEMOCRACTT 

(By  C.  H.  Russell,  in  Mankato  Free  Press) 

C.  H.  Russell.  Mankato  Free  Press  editor, 
never  did  a  more  Important  piece  of  writing 
than  the  following,  which  filled  his  personal 
dally  column,  "Round  Our  Town,  In  the  issue 
for  June  12. 

If  you  are  really  concerned  and  thoughtful 
of  the  mess  our  country  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  in,  you'll  be  well  repaid  to  read  what 
foUows  and  make  It  the  subject  of  your  best 
thought : 

"They're  at  It  again.  The  tub-thumpers 
and  the  breast-beaters  are  shouting  their  old 
refrain  and  John  Q.  Public  appears  in  a  state 
of  mind  to  Join  the  parade  and  start  another 
crusade.  We're  all  set  to  save  the  world  for 
democracy  once  more,  by  which  we  really 
mean  that  we're  In  a  frame  of  mind  to  spend 
billions  In  treasiire  and  to  sacrifice  millions 
of  lives  attempting  to  foist  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment on  other  peoples. 

"Unquestionably  we  need  to  spend  billions 
on  our  own  defenses. 

"And  Just  possibly  we're  going  to  be 
dragged  into  this  war  In  order  to  Insure  a 
world  order  In  which  a  democracy  like  ours 
can  be  Insitfed  an  opportunity  to  grow  and 
progress  In  peace  and  security. 

"But  let's  stop  right  there,  whatever  hap- 
pens. Let's  be  honest  and  say  that  whatever 
we  do  regarding  this  war  will  be  done  for 
reasons  of  enlightened  selfishness  and  not 
with  the  silly  idea  of  telling  other  peoples  of 
the  world  how  they  shall  live  and  what  form 
of  government  they  are  to  have. 


"When  we  get  in  this  crusading  state  of 
mind  we  lose  our  sense  of  perspective.  We 
did  back  in  1917-18.  We  refused  to  see  any 
of  the  fiaws  In  our  democracy  and  as  a  con- 
sequence they  multiplied  and  flourished  lUte 
weeds  until  we  brought  on  the  debacle  of 
the  twenties. 

"After  all.  there  Is  Jiost  a  tremendous 
amount  of  improving  necessary  In  our  own 
system  of  government  before  we  can  hold  It 
up  to  the  world  as  an  example  for  others  to 
follow.  A  lot  of  superpatrlots  do  not  like 
to  hear  that  but  It's  the  truth  nevertheless. 
The  surest  way  to  'make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy'  Is  to  make  democracy  work  better 
right  here  at  home.  And  we  haven't  done 
that  any  too  weU  In  over  150  years  of  trying. 
"If  we're  honest  well  have  to  admit  that 
our  democracy  never  functions  as  such,  In 
a  crisis. 

"During  the  ClvU  War  we  resorted  to  a 
dicta^-orship.  So,  likewise,  did  we  during 
World  War  I.  In  the  recent  depression  and 
ecorlomlc  crisis  that  foUowed  we  abandoned 
democratic  processes— no  dictator  wielded 
greater  powers  than  the  President  and  some 
of  the  chieftains  of  alphabetical  agencies 
down  in  Washington.  When  we  condemn 
dictatorships  the  peoples  of  other  nations 
point  to  these  lapses  In  our  democratic 
processes  and  ask.  Why  these? 

"Thus  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  give 
a  satisfactory  answer. 

"If  we  could  sit  back  more  often  and  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us.  we  might  avoid 
these  recurring  periods  of  crusading  fervor. 
Coldly  analytical  leaders  abroad  ask  these 
questions: 

"Did  democracy  succeed  In  the  United 
States  because  It  was  'right'  or  because  we 
had  unlimited  resources,  wealth,  and  land  to 
make  It  succeed?  WiU  It  continue  to  func- 
tion successfully  after  these  resources  are 
depleted  or  exhausted? 

"And  similarly  they  ask.  Has  democracy 
succeeded  In  Britain  because  It  Is  "right'  or 
because  the  British  have  supported  It  lib- 
erally through  the  exploitation  of  backward 
peoples?  Take  away  this  power  of  exploita- 
tion and  will  Britain  remain  a  democracy? 
'"We're  getting  In  a  frame  of  mind  where 
questions  like  these  may  be  branded  as  trea- 
sonable, but  we  should  think  about  them 
nevertheless. 

"What  we  need  Is  a  crusade  to  save  de- 
mocracy here  at  home  Instead  of  worrying 
so  much  about  other  peoples. 

"We  believe  In  It  as  a  form  of  government. 
We  know  that  It  Is  the  Ideal  toward  which 
the  human  family  has  slowly  but  painfully 
progressed  throughout  the  ages.  It  Is  the 
Christian  Ideal  of  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions by  which  nations  and  peoples  can  live 
together  In  a  complex  world. 

"But  we  must  realize  that,  like  Christian- 
ity, democracy  cannot  be  promulgated  by 
fire  and  sword.  It  must  come  from  the  hearts 
of  men — not  from  the  mouths  of  cannon. 

"Our  task  Is  to  make  democracy  function  so 
well,  so  soundly,  so  satisfactorily  here  at  home 
that  It  will  stand  out  as  the  example  and 
model  all  thinking  peoples  will  want  to 
follow. 

"Occasionally  we  have  flashes  of  Inspira- 
tion and  try  to  live  up  to  that  Ideal,  but  they 
are  Infrequent. 

"We  caimot  have  a  sound  democracy  when 
the  most  able  and  representative  citizens  re- 
fuse to  serve  In  responsible  public  posts  that 
make  a  democracy  function. 

"We  cannot  have  a  sound  democracy  when 
political  leaders  remain  In  office  by  pitting 
one  group,  faction,  clique,  or  racial  segment 
against  another. 

"We  cannot  have  a  sound  democracy  when 
major  groups — capital,  labor.  Government 
bureaucrats — plot  and  scheme  only  for  them- 
selves without  thought  of  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

"We  cannot  have  a  sound  democracy  when 
thousands  of  citizens  boast  of  evading  taxes 
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instead  of  bearing  their  fair  share  of  the 
Government's  expenses  gladly  and  proudly. 

"We  cannot  have  a  sound  democracy  when 
less  than  30  percent  of  the  registered  voters 
go  to  the  polls  in  most  elections. 

"Until  we  can  correct  some  of  these  Ills  and 
weaknesses — and  there  are  many  more  of 
them — we  would  do  well  to  ponder  putting 
our  own  house  In  order  before  attempting 
to  Inflict  our  form  of  government  on  others. 
A  crusade  is  needed  to  save  democracy,  but  we 
must  save  It  here  at  home — then  it  will  be 
safe  for  the  rest  of  the  world  and  very  pos- 
sibly It  will  be  something  they  want." 


Keep  'Em  Flyinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 


Wednesday.  June  25. 1941 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  HON.  JEN- 
NINGS RANDOLPH.  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA, 
AND  MAJ.  GEN.  E.  8.  ADAMS 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  corre- 
spondence: 

Wah  Department, 

THX  ADJtTTANT  GENERAL'S  OmCX, 

Washington,  D.  C.  June  18, 1941. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 

House   of   Representatives. 

Mr  Dear  Mr  Randolph:  The  War  Depart- 
ment requests  your  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance In  popularizing  the  recently  adopted 
slogan,  "Keep  'em  Plying!"  It  Is  the  de^re 
of  the  Department  to  make  "Keep  'em  fly- 
ing" a  popular  everyday  expression  used  by 
persons  In  all  walks  of  life  thi-oughout  the 
Nation.  It  Is  designed  to  focus  the  public 
mind  on  unity  of  purpose  and  action  In  our 
national-defense  effort  and  applies  to  the 
wheels  of  progress  In  the  whole  national- 
defense  program  as  well  as  to  airplanes. 

The  objective,  of  course.  Is  to  get  people 
everywhere  to  use  the  phrase,  "Keep  'em  fly- 
ing," as  an  expression  of  felicity,  high  morale, 
or  as  a  toast,  to  the  point  where  "Keep  "em 
flying"  will  replace  such  everyday  expressions 
as  "So  long. "  "I'U  be  seeing  you."  "Down  the 
hatch,  "Good-bye,"  "Good  luck,"  and  similar 
expressions.  In  short,  "Keep  'em  flying"  is 
to  be  our  expression  comparable  to  "Thimibs 
up." 

Thanking  you,  and  with  kindest  regards. 
Keep  'em  flying. 

E.  S.  Adams, 
ifa^or  General,  The  Adjutant  General. 

Junk  23.  1941. 
Maj.  Gen.  E.  S.  Adams, 

The  Adjutant  General, 
The  War  Dejwrtment. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Gxnxral  Adams:  Replying  to  yo\u 
Interesting  letter  of  June  18,  you  may  be 
sure  I  will  be  happ3'  to  cooperate  In  pop- 
ularizing the  Army's  slogan.  "Keep  "Em 
Flying!" 

The  paramount  task  we  have  before  us 
as  a  nation  Is  to  build  an  air  force  second 
to  none  in  the  world.  I  am  sure  that 
this  phrase  on  the  lips  of  every  citizen 
will  Inspire  the  many  In  the  armed  forces. 


in  the  Government,  and  In  the  indxistries 
engaged  In  this  great  effort. 

This  Is  America's  answer  to  those  who 
would  destroy  the  freedom  for  which  we 
stand.  It  will  fix  In  the  ralnds  of  our 
people  not  only  the  fine  and  brave  Ideal 
which  Is  symbolized  by  planes  In  flight  but 
will  be  a  constant  reminder  of  the  team- 
work under  democratic  methods  whereby 
the  American  way  will  prevail  ov«  any 
destructive  system. 

As  I  see  It,  aviation  has  two  Jobs  which 
must  go  forward  together.  The  first  Is  to 
win  the  battle  of  production — to  build  tens 
of  thousands  of  planes  and  hundreds  of 
air  bases,  to  train  pilots,  and  to  organize 
an  air  power  which  no  imfrlendly  nation 
will  dare  to  attack. 

rhe  second  is  to  promote  civilian  flying 
to  the  fullest  extent  that  military  needs 
for  men  and  materials  wiU  permit.  This 
Is  a  great  training  and  morale  building 
activity  for  air  preparedness. 

After  the  emergency,  when  the  facilities 
of  wartime  production  can  be  turned  to 
clvUlan  uses,  I  believe  that  aviation  will 
expand  as  rapidly  as  did  the  automobile 
industry  after  the  last  war,  and  will  be  a 
tremendoiis  Influence  In  maintaining  a  pros- 
perous economy.  Looking  ahead  to  this 
development,  it  Is  of  great  Importance  that 
American  communities  continue  with  their 
alr-progress  programs  which  will  bvilld  the 
airports,  air  services,  schools,  and  local  In- 
terest necessary  to  the  foundation  for  post- 
war activities. 

Therefore,  I  feel  there  cannot  be  a  more 
forward-looking  and  patriotic  motive  for 
every  American  than — 

"Keep  'Em  Flying!"     ^ 
Sincerely  yours.  ^' 

Jennings  Randolph, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Commanitm 
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OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BARRY 

OF  NEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  25. 1941 


AN  ANALYSIS  WRITTEN  BY  WINSTON 
CHURCHILL 


Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  changed  position  of  the  Communist 
Party  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in 
order  that  we  Americans  may  have  a 
better  understanding  of  what  is  happen- 
ing, I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  calling 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  an  analysis 
of  communism  written  by  the  Honorable 
Winston  Churchill.  It  can  be  found  on 
page  168  of  his  book  enUtled  "Great  Con- 
temporaries." 

In  my  opinion  every  American  should 
memorize  his  words  and  heed  them. 

But  communism  Is  not  only  a  creed.  It  Is 
a  plan  of  campaign.  A  Coinm\inlst  Is  not 
only  the  holder  of  certain  opinions;  he  Is 
the  pledged  adept  of  a  well-thought-out 
means  of  enforcing  them.  The  anatomy  of 
discontent  and  revolution  has  been  studied 
In  every  phase  and  aspect,  and  a  veritable 
drill  book  prepared  In  a  sclentlflc  spirit  for 
subverting    all    existing    Institutions.     The 


method  of  enforcement  Is  as  much  a  part  o* 
the  Communist  faith  as  the  doctrine  itself. 
At  first  the  time-honored  principles  of  lib- 
eralism and  democracy  are  Invoked  to  shelter 
the  infant  organism.  Free  speech,  the  right 
of  public  meeting,  every  form  of  lawful  politi- 
cal agitation  and  constitutional  right  are 
paraded  and  asserted.  Alliance  is  sought 
with  every  popular  movement  toward  the 
left. 

The  creation  of  a  mild  Liberal  or  Scclalist 
regime  In  some  period  of  convulsion  Is  the 
first  milestone.  But  no  sooner  has  this  been 
created  than  It  Is  to  be  overthrown.  Woes 
and  scarcity  resulting  from  confusion  must 
be  exploited.  Collisions,  if  possible  attended 
with  blcodshed.  are  to  be  arranged  between 
the  agents  of  the  new  govenunent  and  the 
working  people.  Martyrs  are  to  be  manu- 
factured. An  apologetic  attitude  In  the  rul- 
ers should  be  tximed  to  profit.  Pacific  propa- 
ganda may  be  made  the  mask  of  hatreds 
never  before  manifested  among  men.  No 
faith  need  be,  Irideed  may  be,  kept  with  non- 
Communists.  2very  act  of  good  will,  of  toler- 
smce.  of  conciliation,  of  mercy,  at  magna- 
nimity on  the  part  of  governments  or  states- 
men 18  to  be  uUllzed  for  their  ruin.  Then 
when  the  time  Is  ripe  and  the  moment  op- 
portxme,  every  form  of  lethal  violence  from 
mob  revolt  to  private  a«asslnatlon  mxist  be 
used  without  stint  or  compunction.  The 
citadel  will  be  stormed  under  the  banners  of 
liberty  and  democracy,  and  once  the  appa- 
ratus of  power  is  In  the  hands  of  the  brother- 
hood, all  opposition,  all  contrary  opinions 
must  be  extinguished  by  death.  Democracy 
Is  but  a  tool  to  be  used  and  afterward  broken; 
liberty  but  a  sentimental  folly  unworthy  of 
the  logician.  The  absolute  rule  of  a  self- 
chosen  priesthood  according  to  the  dogmas 
It  has  learnd  by  rote  is  to  be  Imposed  upon 
mankind  without  mitigation  progressively 
forever.  All  this,  set  out  In  prosy  textbooks, 
written  also  In  blood  In  the  history  of  sev- 
eral powerful  nations,  is  the  Communist'i 
faith  and  purpose.  To  be  forewarned  should 
be  to  be  forearmed. 


Americanism  and  Defense' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

OF  MAS8ACHTTSRTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  25. 1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON   THOMAS  A.  FLAHERTY, 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcoro,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  recently  delivered  by  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts,  Hon. 
Thomas  A.  Plahirty: 

In  these  times  of  national  emergency 
Americanism  lias  come  to  have  a  special 
meaning.  When  the  world  was  at  peace  our 
Americanism  consisted  chiefly  of  talking  about 
It  and  dedicating  monvunenU  to  the  patriots 
of  the  past.  Nowadays  we  are  backing  our 
speeches  and  words  with  action,  and  the  mon- 
xmients  we  are  producing  are  dedicated  to  the 
purpose  of  making  this  Nation  Impregnable 
to  enemy  attack  now  and  in  the  future. 
These  monuments  are  guns,  ammunitions, 
planes;   they  are  also  national  unity  and  a 
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■trong  deration  to  ttM  pclnciples  of  our  Oov- 
•mment. 

Never  In  the  history  of  our  country  have  the 
tines  called  for  more  concerted  action  and  for 
closer  unity.  The  production  records  of  our 
defense  Industries  Indicate  that  we  are  get- 
ting action.  As  for  unity,  all  that  we  have  to 
do  in  order  to  convince  ourselves  that  we  are 
bound  to  achieve  It  as  we  never  have  before 
l8  to  visit  a  national-defense  factory.  There 
we  wUl  see  workers  of  aU  creeds  and  from  aU 
comers  of  the  world  producing,  side  by  side, 
sharing  the  same  tasks  and  the  same  convic- 
tion that  the  democratic  way  of  life  Is  the  only 
way  of  life.  That  Is  a  picture  for  the  dic- 
tators to  look  at — those  distorted  minds  who 
would  have  the  world  believe  that  this  U 
■  world  that  can  only  be  operated  by  persons 
who  befong  to  their  particular  creed  and  race. 
In  the  United  States,  we  not  only  dismiss  that 
kind  of  thinking  as  sheer  nonsense  but  we 
also  go  ahead  and  prove  by  otir  day-by-day 
actions  that  here  men  and  women  from  many 
countries  and  of  different  creeds  can  work  end 
live  together  and  guide  the  destiny  of  this 
Nation.  It  is  a  destiny  that  we  are  all  proud 
of.  We  have  foiight  for  It  once  and  we  shall 
always  defend  It,  for  It  Is  based  on  a  notion 
that  we  have  come  to  regard  as  one  of  civili- 
sation's main  tenets — and  that  Is  that  hu- 
man beings  are  perfectly  capable  of  self-gov- 
ernment, regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  nation- 
ality, so  long  as  they  can  believe  In  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  they  live.  Those  principles 
are  based  on  the  freedoms  guaranteed  to  ua 
by  our  Constitution. 

Our  current  peacetime  Army,  consisting  of 
boys  of  many  different  nationality  origins 
and  religions,  U  a  striking  example  of  our 
talent  for  national  unity.  There  never  has 
been  any  question  about  the  abilities  of 
our  selectlve-aervlce  soldiers  to  mold  them- 
■elvee  Into  a  powerful  and  well-cotjrdlnated 
army,  regardless  of  their  varied  backgrounds. 
About  a  month  ago  we  celebrated  I  Am 
An  American  Daf.  a  nauonal  holiday  dedi- 
cated to  American  citizenship.  It  was  a 
tremendous  demonstration  of  national  unity 
In  which  millions  of  Americans,  new  and 
o!d.  participated  gladly  and  freely.  In  some 
European  countries  such  an  occasion  would 
have  necessitated  giving  orders  and  com- 
manding dtliens  to  assemble  and  hsten  to 
•elf-sppolnted  rvUers.  Here  there  was  no 
coercion  and  not  the  slightest  regimenta- 
tion. No  one  gave  orders.  Our  American 
dtlaena  assembled  and  pledged  allegiance 
to  our  Government  because  they  wanted  to 
•nd  because  they  believed  Implicitly  In  what 
our  Government  stands  for.  Such  spon- 
taneity and  patriotism  can  only  be  found 
In  a  land  like  ours  where  freedom  la  the 
watchword,  and  where  we  Judge  men  by 
their  Ipjralty  and  deeds  rather  than  by  their 
reUgfbn  or  origin. 

From  the  start,  our  Nation  has  welcomed 
those  who  came  here  from  other  parts  of 
the  vporld.  During  the  first  part  of  the 
century  they  came  In  great  numbers.  They 
came  looking  for  freedom  and  security. 
Tbey  were  daring  people,  for  they  were  leav- 
ing their  native  land,  which  Is  always  dear 
to  the  Individual,  and  striking  out  for  a 
new  land  where  they  knew  they  could  have 
economic  and  spiritual  freedom.  Like  our 
early  pioneers,  they  had  the  pioneering  In- 
stinct that  has  kept  our  democracy  alive 
and  ready  to  face  any  new  task  with  the 
▼tmity  and  strength  that  characterize  us 
as  a  nation.  In  some  respects,  the  most  re- 
cent of  our  Americans  have  an  advantage 
over  old-stock  Americans.  For  one  thing, 
most  of  them  come  from  a  far  older  civiliza- 
tion and  many  of  them  are  able  to  make 
cultural  contributions  which  we  could  never 
acquire  otherwise;  for  aiKJther.  they  came 
bera  Imbued  with  the  same  marvelous  vltalitj 


that  our  pioneer  fathers  had.  Challenged  by 
a  new  country,  a  new  set  of  customs,  and 
often  a  new  language,  they  could  not  and 
did  not  rest  on  their  past  achievements. 
It  is  not  swprislng  that  In  transplanting 
their  roots  to  this  new  land  those  roots  have 
prospered  and  blossomed  into,  sturdy  trees 
that  have  borne  valuable  produce. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  deflnltlona 
of  Americanism  but.  becatise  It  means  many 
things  to  many  people,  no  single  definition 
has  been  widely  accepted.  I  should  like  to 
point  out,  however,  that  the  only  definitions 
of  Americanism  that  make  sense  must  Include 
an  appreciation  of  the  varied  make-up  of  our 
population.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  has 
a  more  exciting  mixture  of  peaples  gathered 
from  all  corners  of  the  earth.  Thirty-eight 
million  Immigrants  have  come  to  the  United 
States  In  the  past  100  years.  Over  30  per- 
cent of  our  total  population  Is  made  up  of 
Immigrants  and  children  of  immigrants,  all 
of  whom  have  contributed  tc  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  our  country. 

Americanism  Is  not  the  possession  of  any 
particular  race  or  group.  It  belongs  to  all  of 
us,  regardless  of  where  we  came  from.  Our 
immigrant  population  and  their  children 
have  as  much  pride  in  saying,  "I  am  an 
American"  as  those  of  us  whose  roots  extend 
deeper  In  American  soil.  In  the  last  analysis 
we  are,  as  has  often  been  said,  all  Immigrants 
or  descendants  of  Immigrants,  all  Americans. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  even  that  sec- 
tion of  our  population  which  we  usually 
designate  as  alien  is  not  very  alien.  A 
recent  sampling  of  the  registration  forms 
compiled  In  the  registration  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  last  year  revealed  that  40 
percent  of  those  noncitlzens  who  registered 
had  already  taken  steps  to  become  American 
citizens.  The  registration  also  showed  that 
we  now  have  the  smallest  percentage  of  non- 
citizens  we  have  ever  had.  They  number  less 
than  6.000,000  and  represent  only  3*4  percent 
of  our  total  population. 

All  these  facts  add  up  to  stronger  national 
unity  and  more  powerful  American  defenses, 
for  regardless  of  how  much  we  can  Increase 
the  production  of  arms  and  munitions,  our 
chief  strength  lies  In  our  singleness  of  pur- 
pose. We  shall  become  even  stronger  as  we 
learn  to  guard  against  racial  and  religious 
prejudices.  Those  are  the  propaganda  poi- 
sons that  have  Infected  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  and  produced  Internal  dissen- 
sion and  havoc.  Those  poisons  are  the 
weapons  of  the  dictators  who  wculd  weaken 
our  national  morale  by  Introducing  hysteria 
and  suspicion  of  our  neighbors.  We  know 
that  strategy  too  well  by  this  time.  We  have 
seen  the  Nazis  conquering  nation  after  nation 
by  the  expedient  of  dividing  a  nation  Into 
various  factions  and  then  setting  these  fac- 
tions against  each  other.  We  can  battle  that 
divlde-and-conquer  strategy  In  this  country 
because  we  all  firmly  believe  in  the  demo- 
cratic principles  of  our  Constitution  and  will 
not  be  divided. 

Complete  faith  in  our  BUI  of  Rights  gives 
us  a  weapon  far  superior  to  anything  the 
dictators  can  produce.  That  is  a  weapon, 
forged  through  the  centuries  by  all  civilized  / 
men,  which  those  self-styled  supermen  fear 
for  they  know  Its  power  and  Its  ability  to 
draw  the  people  of  a  democracy  together  and 
cause  them  to  defend  their  dsmocratlc  prin- 
ciples, as  a  mother  would  defend  her  young. 
Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  those  principles, 
even  though  the  beat  of  the  battle  may 
become  more  intense.  Let  us  keep  our  heads 
and  refuse  to  be  swayed  by  those  who  would 
try  to  break  up  our  unity  by  spreading  racial 
and  religious  prejudice.  Our  task  Is  to  build 
and  move  for^d-ard  to  even  a  greater  democ- 
racy than  we  have  enjoyed,  and  we  can  do 
that  if  we  maintain  a  constructive  attitude 
toward  all  our  fellow  Americans. 


Production  of  Alaminam  for  National 
Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 


Wednesday,  June  25, 1941 


Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  regarding 
a  statement  made  by  me  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  28, 
1941,  to  the  effect  that  the  Reynolds 
Metals  Co.  is  a  corporation  which  was 
set  up  by  a  gentleman  in  the  Attorney 
General's  Office,  which  was  prosecuting 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  By  that 
I  meant  the  Goverrunent  was  setting  up 
a  new  industry  to  compete  with  private 
enterprise  through  the  Reynolds  Metals 
Co. 

In  this  connection  I  will  state  that  I 
would  not  take  the  space  in  the  Record 
to  elaborate  on  this  statement  in  full  if 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  I  received  a 
letter  from  Walter  L.  Rice,  vice  president 
of  the  Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  who  was  the 
lawyer  I  referred  to  because  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  chief  counsel  for  the  Gov- 
ernment under  the  Attorney  General's 
Office,  who  was  prosecuting  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America.  I  do  not  want  to 
injure  Mr.  Rice,  the  Reynolds  Metals  Co.. 
nor  any  other  person.  As  I  understand 
it,  before  the  suit  was  settled  in  full  and 
the  verdict  rendered  by  the  court,  he  was 
offered  a  position  and  placed  as  vice 
president  of  the  Reynolds  Metals  Co. 
With  the  experience  and  knowledge 
gained  by  him  in  this  suit  he  will  now 
compete  with  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  in  the  manufacture  of  alumi- 
num, using  the  knowledge  he  gained  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government  certainly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Reynolds  Metals 
Co.  and  especially  since  most  of  the 
money  that  has  been  acquired  for  the 
use  of  the  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  has  been 
secured  by  the  R.  P.  C.  as  per  a  letter  of 
June  19, 1941,  which  I  received  from  Jesse 
H.  Jones,  giving  the  amount  of  money 
borrowed  from  the  R.  P.  C.  as  $23,000,000. 
and  that  authorized  by  Defense  Plant 
Corporation  as  $12,721,791.50.  making  a 
total  of  $35,721,791.50  that  the  Reynolds 
Metals  Co.  received  for  the  manufacture 
of  aluminum  by  moneys  loaned  to  them 
from  Government  agencies. 

Wishing  to  be  fair  in  this  matter,  I 
would  not  submit  this  correspondence  if 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Rice's  letter  to  me  he 
states  as  follows: 

I  recognize  that  Congressmen  enjoy  a  con- 
stitutional privilege  with  respect  to  all  state- 
ments made  on  the  floor,  no  matter  how  er- 
roneous, and  that  they  cannot  be  held  ac- 
countable for  such  statements. 

Certainly  I  had  no  idea  of  trying  to  do 
anything  detrimental  to  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  Rice,  or  to  the  Reynolds  Metals  Co., 
but  since  the  facts  must  be  known  I  pub- 
lish this  correspondence.  At  the  same 
time,  in  order  to  give  the  public  the  bene- 
fit of  the  statements  that  were  made  by 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  in  ref- 
erence to  its  aid  and  assistance  to  the 
defense  program,  I  publish  the  statement 
made  by  its  vice  president,  Mr.  I.  W.  Wil- 
son, in  charge  of  operation  of  the  Alu- 
minum Co.  of  America,  before  the  Senate 
committee  investigating  the  national- 
defense  program,  wherein  it  was  criti- 
cized very  much  by  Secretary  Ickes,  the 
chief  spokesman  for  this  administration, 
and  I  believe  it  was  criticized  unduly  and 
unjustly.  Now,  I  have  no  briefs,  nor  am 
I  interested  in  any  sense  in  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America,  nor  with  the  Reyn- 
olds Metals  Co.,  or  anyone  connected 
therewith.  So  the  general  public  can 
Judge  for  themselves  by  reading  this  cor- 
respondence whether  the  Government  is 
justified  in  setting  up  new  corporations 
with  Government  money  to  compete  with 
the  people  who  are  in  private  enterprise. 

I  say  again,  and  I  have  said  it  time 
after  time,  that  this  administraticn  is 
doing  everything  it  possibly  can  to  de- 
stroy private  capital,  to  set  the  Govern- 
ment up  in  business  in  competition  with 
private  enterprise  in  one  way  or  another, 
until  eventually  you  will  find  that  we  are 
fast  becoming  a  communistic  Nation. 
This  I  am  doing  everything  I  can  to 
oppose,  and  will  to  the  end. 

I  herewith  submit  to  you,  first,  the  let- 
ter I  received  from  Mr.  Walter  L,  Rice, 
vice  president  of  the  Reynolds  Metals 
Co.;  second,  the  letter  from  Jesse  H, 
Jones,  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency, 
Washington,  D.  C.  with  the  statement  of 
moneys  loaned  to  Reynolds  Metals  Co.; 
and  third,  the  statement  made  by  I.  W. 
Wilson,  vice  president  of  the  Aluminum 
Cc.  of  America,  I  am  responsible  for  in- 
serting this  and  was  not  requested  to 
place  it  in  the  Record,  but  do  so  on  my 
own  initiative  with  the  idea  of  trying  to 
keep  the  Government  out  of  business. 

The  letters  and  statement  follow: 

Reynolds  Mztals  Co.,  Inc., 
Richmond,  Va.,  June  6,  1941. 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Rich, 

House  of  Rcpreseitatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dbae  Congressman  Rich:  I  have  read  the 
statement  which  you  mude  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  28, 
1941.  to  the  effect  tb&t  the  Reynolds  Metals 
Co.  is  a  corporation  which  "was  set  up  by 
a  gentleman  in  the  Attorney  General's  of&ce 
who  was  prosecuting  the  AJuminum  Co.  of 
America."  Inasmuch  as  I  was  chief  coun- 
sel for  the  Government  in  its  proeecutlon 
of  the  aluminum  monopoly  suit,  I  assume 
that  your  statement  had  reference  to  me. 

Toiu*  statement  is  a  clear  reflection  upon 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  and  the  Reynolds 
Metals  Co.,  and.  then-fore,  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  want  to  make  an  official  correc- 
tion as  soon  as  the  tiue  facts  are  called  to 
your  attention. 

The  Rejmolds  Metals  Co.  is  a  well-estab- 
lished company  which  was  set  up  not  by 
me,  but  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Resmolds,  a  courageous 
and  enterprising  man,  whom  I  regard  as 
one  of  the  great  Industrial  geniuses  of  our 
day.  Mr.  Reynolds  organized  the  company 
In  the  early  1920's,  and  by  1940  it  had  grown 
into   a   wide-spread   manufacturing    enter- 


prise with  assets  cotvaervatlvely  valued  at 
more  than  $28,000,000.  Recognizing  the 
need  for  a  second  domestic  source  of  alumi- 
num for  the  m<rinufacture  of  airplanes  and 
munitions,  it  had  the  courage  to  pledge  all 
of  these  assets,  including  18  manufacturing 
plants,  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration in  return  for  a  loan  of  $15,800,000, 
later  increased  to  $20,000,000.  The  loan  was 
secured  not  only  by  the  existing  assets, 
but  also  by  the  future  assets,  including  all 
of  the  new  aluminvun  plants  to  be  built 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  loan. 

Since  you  have  stated  that  I  went  to  the 
Reconstruction  Unance  Corporation  to  get 
"twenty  or  thirty  million  dollars"  for  the 
Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  permit  me  to  demon- 
strate how  ridiculous  and  impossible  this 
statement  is.  When  the  Reynolds  Metals  Co. 
applied  for  the  R.  F.  C.  loan,  I  was  in  New 
York  City  devoting  all  of  my  time  to  the 
trial  of  the  Govc-mmenfs  antitrust  suit 
against  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  I  did 
not  even  know  about  the  application  for  the 
loan  until  after  the  R.  F.  C.  had  tentatively 
approved  the  loan  in  July  1940.  The  first 
time  I  heard  of  the  loan  was  about  the  time 
when  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America's  counsel 
brought  up  the  matter  in  open  court  some 
time  In  the  first  part  of  August  1940.  I  did 
not  even  meet  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Jesse  Jones, 
Federal  Loan  Administrator,  or  Mr.  EmU 
Bchram.  Chairman  of  the  R.  F.  C,  until  after 
the  loan  had  been  approved. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  it  is  amazing 
to  read  a  public  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  Government  prosecutor  "got  so  much  in- 
formation from  them  (the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America)  that  he  thought  It  would  be  a  fine 
thing  to  start  a  small  eompany,  set  up  an 
organization  to  compete  with  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America"  If  the  Aluminum  Co.  ol 
America  is  seeking  to  create  this  impression, 
either  through  you  or  through  newspaper 
commentators  who  are  willing  to  lend  their 
offices  to  a  fight  for  monopoly,  I  assure  you 
that  it  has  not  the  slightest  foundation  in 
fact. 

If  the  Government's  prosecution  of  the 
aluminum  monopoly  was  to  any  degree  re- 
sponsible for  encouraging  competition  in  this 
industry,  that  would  seem  to  be  highly  com- 
mendable and  in  strict  harmony  with  the 
objectives  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act.  As  shown  by  the  record  in  the  pending 
antitrust  suit,  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
has  been  the  sole  domestic  producer  of  virgin 
aluminum  in  the  United  States  since  1893, 
and  I  vwnild  think  that  a  member  of  Congress 
would  welcome  competition  in  this  vital  In- 
dustry, particularly  when  a  tremendous  ex- 
pansion of  the  productive  capacity  is  abso- 
lutely essential  for  our  national  defense. 

On  May  15,  1941,  Mr,  Reynolds  told  me 
that  he  wanted  my  services  as  vice  president 
and  general  counsel  In  his  rapidly  expanding 
organization.  Inasmuch  as  I  had  finished  the 
trial  of  the  Aluminum  case  and  had  Just 
recently  been  assigned  to  a  new  case  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  I  was  free  to  accept 
the  offer  promptly,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  Attorney  General  Robert  H.  Jackson  and 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Thurman  Arnold. 

I  submit  these  facts  to  you  in  all  frler.dll- 
ness,  confident  that  you  will  be  fair  enough 
to  correct  the  erroneous  statements  and  un- 
fortunate characterizations  which  are  con- 
tained In  your  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  I  recognize  that  Congressmen  enjoy 
a  constitutional  privilege  with  respect  to  all 
statements  made  on  the  floor,  no  matter  how 
erroneous,  and  that  they  cannot  be  held  ac- 
countable for  such  statements;  but  I  am  con- 
fident that  you  would  not  knowingly  abuse 
this  privUege.  and  that  you  will  cheerfully 
correct  the  statements  that  you  have  made. 
Very  tnily  yotirs, 

Walteb  L.  Ric«, 

Vice  Pretident. 


Feocbal  Loam  Acxnct. 
Washington.  June  l»,  1941. 
Hon.  Robcst  F.  Rich, 

Congress  of  the  United  Statet, 
House  0/  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dbab  CoHcussMAif  Ricu:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  June  11.  I  am  attaching  a  list  of 
loans  and  commitments  authorized  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  by 
Defense  Plant  Coiporatlon  to  Reynolds  Metals 
Co.  and  its  subsidiary,  Reynolds  Alloys  Co. 
These  authorlzaticns  were  all  made  to  aid  In 
the  national-defense  program. 

No  loans  have  been  approved  to  the  sub- 
sidiaries listed  Ui  yoiu-  letter,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  loan  of  $2C0.000  authorized  on 
December  14,  1934.  to  Richmond  Radiator  Co., 
prior  to  the  time  when  Reynolds  Metals  Co. 
acquired  control  of  this  concern.  This  loan 
was  subsequently  canceled  iu  full. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jesse  H.  Jones. 

Authorizations  to  Reynolds  Uetals  Co.  and 
atfiliatcd  aluminum  companies,  as  of  June 
12,  1941 

1.  authoaiztd  iit  reconstkcution  finance 
corporation 


1 
Amount 
juthorircd 

Purpose 

Rpvnolds  Mrtals 
Co. 

Do 

$15,800,000 

i200,000 
■  3,000,000 

To  Bciuiif  Mwl'or  con- 
struct (acilitics  to 
producr  aluminum 
ingoty.  to  buy  bnui- 
Iff,  for  cic|irnsrs  ixi- 
ridrntsl  to  •rriaiii' 
tkm  of  facilities  kg 
production  of  alom!- 
nuni  all'jy.  »'tr.,  and 
for  paj-nient  of  dcht. 
flaot  at  Sheffield, 
Ala. 

Build  aluminuin  plant, 
Bonneville  Dam 
area. 

Workinf  capital  in  eon- 
nertion  with  plant  at 
Lister.  Ala. 

Rrynokls  Alloys 
Co. 

Total 

23,000.0001 

2.   AUTHORIZED  BT  DETENSE  PLANT  CORPORATIOIf 


Rpynolds  Metals 
Co. 


Reynolds  Alloys 
Co. 


$2.92O,a60.W 


9,501,211.00 


1Z721.791.W 


Grand  total. .  %  721. 79L  » 


Constrnrtion  and 
equiptnrn!  for  D'.anu- 
farturr  of  alloy  nlu- 
minum  rodsand  other 
extrudoil  product*, 
for  uff  in  it:aDu(ar- 
ture  of  aircraft  and 
other  tnilitary  nip- 
plies  and  oguipiDont 
Flani  at  Loui«ville, 
Ky 

Con<:tructlon  and 
equipment  f'>r  mana- 
faciurc  o(  aluminuin 
alloys  and  other 
alnminuni  products, 
for  UK  in  nianufae- 
turing  aircraft  and 
otb<-r  military  sup- 
plirs  and  eiiuipmml 
Plant  at  Lister,  Ala. 


I  Conditional  asr^emcnt  outstanding. 

Statkment  or  I.  W.  Wilsom,  Vice  President 
IN  Crarce  or  Operations,  Aluminum  Co. 
or    America.    Betore    the    Senate    Com- 

MRTEX        INVESTIOATINO        THE        NaTIONAL- 

DErENSB  Program 

At  the  hearing  Monday,  Secretary  Ickes 
made  statements  challenging  the  good  faith 
Oi  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  In  its  efforts 
to  aid  in  this  coimtry's  defense  program.  We 
welcome  the  opporttmlty  to  refute  these 
accusations  and  we  believe   that  when  tb* 
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f&cta  tst  known  no  fair-minded  person  can 
fall  to  agree  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  has 
done  everything  within  lU  power,  and  more, 
probably  than  any  other  corporation  In  the 
United  Statea.  to  uphold  the  President  and 
the  Congress  In  IniUdlng  up  our  defenses. 

We  first  want  to  tell  this  committee  some 
of  the  details  of  what  this  comp>any  has  done, 
and  is  doing,  to  increase  lu  production  of 
aluminum. 

In  1938.  when  our  planU  produced  38«.- 
881.600  pounds  of  aluminum,  and  our  total 
shipments  were  only  175.525.773  pounds,  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  flntehed  the  year 
with  an  Inventory  of  277,538.0««  pounds  of 
aluminum,  or  more  aluminum  than  normally 
would  be  used  In  a  year 

As  late  as  April  3.  1939.  Congress  had  only 
authorised  the  Navy  to  build  3.000  planes, 
and  the  Army  6,000.  Such  a  piogram  re- 
quired no  expansion  of  production  facilities, 
partlcul.irly  when  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  already  had  more  than  a  year's  sup- 
ply of  metal  on  hand.  Yet  late  In  1938.  the 
company  did  Inatigurate  a  program  which, 
with  the  cddltlons  since  made  to  It.  calls 
for  a  capital  expenditure  of  over  9200.000.000 
of  the  company's  money,  and  which  has  re- 
sulted m  =»n  increase  In  the  nxmjber  of  its 
employees  from  25,000  to  about  50.000. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  U  now  pro- 
ducing well  over  double  the  amount  of  alumi- 
num produced  In  1938  and  wh?n  Its  present 
program  Is  completed  the  production  of  1938 
will  be  almost  tripled.  The  expansion  of  the 
production  of  aluminum  Is  not  as  simple  a 
matter  as  Is  the  expansion  of  many  other 
industrleoi.  As  this  committee  Is  well  aware. 
the  production  of  aluminum  requires  enor- 
mous quantities  of  electric  power.  It  takes 
not  only  large  sums  of  mcney.  but  many 
jears  to  build  the  extensive  hydroelectric 
development"!  necessary  to  get  blocks  of  power 
in  the  magnitude  required.  An  aluminum 
plant   without  electric   power   is  useless. 

In  addition  to  the  acquisition  of  the  needed 
power,  this  Increase  In  the  production  of 
aluminum  has  already  required  the  doubling 
of  the  production  of  alumina,  the  tripling  of 
the  steamship  tonnage  used  to  bring  bauxlt? 
from  South  America  to  this  country,  and  the 
doubling  of  the  production  of  bauxite  as 
well.  A  further  expansion  of  all  these  facili- 
ties Is  a  necessary  part  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram. 

"~~~Thls  expansion  Included  large  additional 
facilities  for  manufacturing  fabricated  forms. 
Within  a  few  months  the  company's  capacity 
to  produce  strong  alloy  sheet  and  extruded 
ahapes  will  be  6  times  that  of  the  beginning 
of  1938.  while  cur  ability  to  produce  a'.uml- 
niun  forglngs  will  be  16  tlme^  that  of  the 
beginning  of  1938.  All  of  these  products  are 
of  Tltal  Interest  to  the  aircraft  Industry. 

An  Inquiry  has  been  made  concerning  the 
Aluminum  Co.'s  attitude  with  respect  to 
the  Fontana  power  project  which  will  re- 
quire 3  yefti-8  to  complete.  Some  months 
ago  a  declaration  of  Intention  was  filed  with 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  this  proj- 
ect In  the  belief  that  the  Commission  would 
not  require  a  Federal  hcense.  Such  a  license 
permits  the  Government  to  take  over  the 
project  at  the  end  of  the  license  period  on 
terms  that  might  be  confiscatory.  The  Com- 
mission, however,  made  a  ruling  that  would 
necessitate  taking  out  such  a  license.  The 
company  felt  then,  and  still  feels,  that  In 
the  light  of  Its  other  huge  expenditures  for 
the  defense  program.  It  cannot,  with  proper 
regard  for  its  financial  stability,  put  up  Its 
own  money  to  develop  this  project  In  the 
face  of  the  Government's  power  to  take 
over  the  property  at  the  end  of  the  license 
period.  Notwithstanding  this  feeling,  the 
Aluminum  Co.  has  Informed  O.  P.  M.,  and 
also  T.  V.  A ,  that  It  stands  ready  to  take 
out  a  license  and  develop  this  project  If  the 
Government  will  assist  in  financing  the  de- 
velopment;   or,   the   company  will  sell   the 


project  to  T.  V.  A.  so  that  Authority  may 
develop  it;  or  if  neither  of  these  alternates 
Is  acceptable,  the  company  la  ready  to  co- 
operate m  any  other  way  that  will  make  the 
power  from  this  development  available  for 
the  production  of  aluminum.  The  company 
now  reiterates  that  position.  This  matter 
is,  and  for  some  time  past  l.as  heen,  under 
consideration  by  Government  agencies  and 
the  Aluminum  Co.  Is  ready  to  proceed  In 
any  manner  that  they  may  determine. 

We  have  been  criticized  on  the  theory  that 
estimates  by  various  governmental  agencies 
were  In  some  way  mistakes  attributable  to 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  This  we 
emphatically  deny. 

Many  of  the  things  that  have  been  said 
before  this  committee  concerning  aluminum 
eeem  to  be  based  on  the  assxunptlOn  that 
it  Is  the  function  of  a  privatj  industrial  cor- 
poration. In  this  case  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America,  to  estimate  not  only  what  it  will 
produce  to  meet  the  defen.se  needs  of  the 
United  States,  but  also,  to  set  Itself  up  as  an 
authority  for  what  those  needs  are  Under 
this  assumption  we  should  not  only  have 
been  able  to  tell  how  much  aluminum  will 
be  required,  for  Instance,  to  tulld  the  num- 
ber of  airplanes  needed  to  defend  the  democ- 
racies, but  to  forecast  how  many  of  these 
planes  will  be  needed. 

We  have  not  presumed  to  tell  Congress. 
the  Army,  or  the  Navy  how  many  planes  are 
needed  for  defense.  Our  function  as  to  fore- 
casts Is.  and  can  only  be,  to  tell  what  we 
will  produce  and  how  far  we  can  expand 
under  the  Instructions  and  requests  of  the 
Government  and  then  to  produce  such 
aluminum.  There  has  never  been  a  single 
month  when  we  have  npt  exceeded  the 
amounts  of  such  forecasts. 

We  understand  that  the  present  estimates 
of  O.  P.  M.  call  for  the  production  In  this 
country  of  at  least  1.400.000,000  pounds  of 
aluminum  per  year.  Last  October,  the  De- 
fense Commission  advised  the  company  that 
it  should  Increase  its  production  by  an  ad- 
ditional 100,000,000  pounds  per  year,  or 
thus  to  a  total  of  850,000.000  pounds  per 
year.  The  company  thereupon  submitted 
to  the  Defense  Commission  a  program  of 
further  expansion  which  would  have  In- 
creased production  by  mere  than  100,000,000 
pounds  per  year  within  a  period  of  from  6 
to  8  months.  Since  then.  O.  P.  M.  has  been 
advised  by  the  company,  again  and  again, 
that  if  O.  P.  M.  would  procure  the  necessary 
electrical  power,  the  company  would  Increase 
production  by  such  further  amounts  as  the 
Government  wishes.  But  It  has  not  yet.  to 
this  very  hotur.  been  posslole  to  determine 
at  what  place  or  in  what  amounts  electrical 
power  will  be  made  available,  and,  until  this 
is  known,  the  company  cannot  proceed  with 
the  construction  of  the  necessary  plants  in 
which  to  produce  the  additional  aluminum 
desired  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Ickes  stated  Monday  to  this  committee: 
"I  have  a  profound  conviction  that  the  Alu- 
minum Co.  of  America  would  prevent  the 
necessary  expansion  of  our  aluminum  man- 
ufacturing facilities,  regardless  of  the  con- 
sequences to  the  ccvmtry  or  the  world,  in  or- 
der to  get  them  all  within  its  own  domina- 
tion and  control."  He  further  stated,  refer- 
ring to  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  "It  did 
Its  damnedest  to  prevent  tis  from  maklnt; 
this  contract  for  power  with  the  Reynolds 
Metals  Co  " 

We  want  to  state,  without  reservation,  that 
the  Aluminum  Co.  has  no  desire  to  prevent 
the  necessuTT  expansion  of  the  alimiinum 
manufacturing  facilities  in  this  country,  or 
to  get  them  all  within  its  domination  and 
control.  We  aie  interested  in  but  one  thing, 
that  there  be  sufficient  aluminum  produced 
to  meet  the  defense  nee<ls  of  our  country. 
Furthermore,  the  Aluminum  Co.  has  never 
in  any  way  dene  anything  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  or  anyone 


else,  to  go  into  the  aluminum  business,  and 
has  never  endeavored  to  prevent  the  Reyn- 
olds Metals  Co.  from  obtaining  power. 

The  company  has  no  desire  to  use  the 
present  emergency  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing its  own  position  In  the  industry. 
This  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  company 
has  repeatedly  offered  to  put  all  of  Its  tech- 
nical resources  at  the  Government's  com- 
mand, to  design  and  build  plants  for  Gov- 
ernment operation.  If  It  so  desires,  and  to 
furnish  the  technical  staff  to  make  this  pos- 
sible or.  If  the  Government  prefers,  to  oper- 
ate for  the  Government  under  a  manage- 
ment arrangement.  The  company  has  also 
offered  to  use  Its  own  resources,  as  far  as 
they  will  go,  In  financing  any  expansion  pro- 
gram adopted  by  the  Government,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $200,000,000  it  has  already  vised 
for  expansion.  No  company  could  offer  to 
do  more. 

Monday.  Secretary  Ickes  referred  to  a  re- 
quest of  February  4  from  O.  P.  M.  for  an 
additional  65,000  kilowatts  of  Bonneville 
power,  and  explained  why  he  would  not  allot 
it  to  the  Aluminum  Co.  He  also  said  that 
later  he  was  again  asked  to  allot  65.000  kilo- 
watts of  additional  power  to  the  Aluminum 
Co.  and  gave  another  explanation  as  to  why 
he  would  not  do  that.  Secretary  Ickes  failed 
to  point  out  and  perhaps  he  did  not  know 
that  the  Aluminum  Co.  has  contlnilously. 
over  the  last  6  months  or  more,  told  the 
governmental  agencies  that  It  would  make 
all  the  aluminum  for  which  power  could 
be  obtained. 

In  the  face  of  that  record;  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  has  already 
doubled  and  will  shortly  triple  Its  1938  out- 
put; and  In  the  face  of  the  further  fact  that 
the  Aluminum  Co.  Is  spending  over  $200,000.- 
000  of  Its  own  money  to  advance  defense;  it 
is  hard  to  undersUnd  how  Secretary  Ickes 
could  state  to  this  committee  Monday  that. 
"When  the  story  of  this  war  comes  to  be  writ- 
ten. It  may  have  to  be  written  that  It  was  lost 
because  of  the  recalcitrance  of  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America." 

Secretary  Ickes  may  know  how  wars  are 
lost,  but  you  gentlemen  know  that  wars  are 
won  by  using  as  quickly  as  possible  every 
available  resource  for  the  production  of  war 
materials. 

Allegations  have  been  made  that  the  Alu- 
minum Co.  of  America  Is  a  monopoly  and  Is  a 
party  to  agreements  with  various  foreign 
companies,  or  foreign  agencies,  under  which 
it  Is  claimed  production  of  alvunlnum  has 
been  restricted  In  this  country.  These  and 
other  similar  questions  are  now  pending  In 
the  courts  against  the  company  and  Its 
officers.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  suits 
are  still  unadjudicated.  we  feel  constrained 
to  remain  silent  In  the  face  of  these  charges, 
believing  it  to  be  Improper  to  discuss,  or  make 
any  representations,  publicly  regarding  mat- 
ters which  are  still  pending  before  the  courts 
for  decision.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  all  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  company  have  vigor- 
ously denied  that  any  such  agreements  exist, 
and  they  likewise  have  denied  such  charges 
are  Justified.  I  can  assure  you  that  It  Is  no 
easy  matter  to  be  compelled  to  keep  quiet  In 
the  face  of  charges  that  we  regard  as  un- 
founded, but  the  proprieties  of  the  situation 
have  unfortunately  made  this  necessary. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  was  the  first 
company  In  the  world  ever  to  produce  alumi- 
num at  a  price  which  brought  It  Into  com- 
mercial use.  It  pioneered  the  Industry.  It 
is  still  the  foremost  company  In  the  alumi- 
num Industry.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  It  has 
had  the  most  severe  competition  from  for- 
eign companies,  at  least  one  of  which  is  gov- 
ernment owned. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  has  given 
the  United  States  leadership  In  this  industry, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  knowledge  and 
technique,  as  well  as  quality  of  product. 
Until  Germany  came  Into  the  fruition  of  Its 
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•normous  armament  program  in  1939,  the 
productive  capacity  in  the  United  States  was 
the  greatest  of  any  country  in  the  world.  In 
pioneering  this  Industry,  the  principal  Job  of 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  has  been  to 
find  new  uses  for  the  metal.  The  problem 
of  the  company,  therefore,  has  heretofore 
been  not  the  production  of  aluminum,  but 
the  finding  of  people  who  would  buy  the 
metal  and  use  It. 

Let  me  assure  you  gentlemen  that  the  sole 
desire  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  is  to 
be  allowed  to  use  its  every  resource  In  the 
production  of  aluminum  for  the  defense  of 
the  country.  We  urge  that  we  be  lOlowed 
to  do  50.  i 


The  Ariuinsas  Valley  Authority  Is  In- 
eTitable  if  Oar  Floods  Are  To  Be 
Controlled  in  Southwest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

or  ASKANBAS 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  20. 1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE   SOUTHWEST 
AMERICAN 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  either  there 
will  be  an  Arkansas  Valley  Authority  or 
there  will  be  major  flocds  on  the  Arkan- 
sas, Red.  White,  and  St.  Francis  Rivers. 

Herewith  I  Insert  an  editorial  appear- 
ing recently  in  the  Southwest  American, 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.: 

[From  the  Southwest  American,  Port  Smith, 
Ark.,  of  June  7,  19411 

CONTROLLrNG   FLOODS 

How  floods  are  con'irolled  by  combination 
power-  and  flood-control  dams  was  illustrated 
this  week  at  Grand  River  Dam  In  northeast 
Oklahoma. 

Heavy  rainfall  sent  a  12-foot  rise  down  the 
Grand  River  from  the  upper  branches. 

Engineers  at  Grand  River  Dam  opened  the 
spillway  gates  ahead  of  the  floodwater  and 
reduced  the  level  of  the  lake  by  2  feet,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  floodwaters 
when  they  arrived.  The  water  let  out  of  the 
dam  moved  dovim  the  lower  stream  well 
within  the  banks.  The  floodwaters  which 
moved  Into  the  lake  restored  it  to  its  original 
level. 

Such  a  reservoir  permits  holding  floods  and 
the  orderly  discharge  of  their  waters  In  such 
quantities  that  the  lower  stream  can  move 
them  vFlthln  its  banfcj.  Without  such  a  dam. 
the  12-foot  rise  woxxld  come  downstream  all 
at  once. 

That  sort  of  arrangement  can  be  worked 
and  is  worked  wherever  flood -control  dams 
are  Installed.  It  can  be  worked  just  as  well 
with  dual-purpose  dams,  for  flood  control 
and  power  production,  wherever  the  capacity 
of  the  reservoir  Is  sufficient  to  provide  power 
and  leave  storage  capacity  above  the  mini- 
mum power  pool  level  for  floodwaters. 

That  kind  of  flood  control,  coupled  with 
use  of  the  energy  of  falling  water  for  power 
production,  is  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
Arkansas  Valley  Authority  proposal,  now 
pending  in  Congress. 

The  Grand  River  Dam  is  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Grand  River  Dam  Authority,  a 
creation  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma.    Ita  pri- 


mary function  Is  power.  Flood  control  and 
aid  to  navigation  are  secondary. 

The  majority  of  the  flood  control  and 
power  dams  now  building  In  the  Southwest 
are  constructed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  United  States  engineers.  Sev- 
eral are  owned  by  private  power  interests. 

The  purpose  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  Au- 
thority proposal  Is  to  create  a  single  Federal 
authority  with  the  legal  power  and  the 
flnance  to  bu^ld  needed  works,  and  to  oper- 
ate them  as  a  whole  so  they  may  best  accom- 
plish the  triple  purpose  of  flood  control, 
power  production,  and  aid  to  navigation. 


Letter  to  the  President  Urging  That  the 
United  States  Should  Not  Enter  the 
European  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  25. 1941 


LETTER    FROM    FRED    A.    HULSEBUS. 
HARLANi  IOWA 


Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcord,  I  wish  to  In- 
clude a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Fred 
A.  Hulsebus,  of  Harlan,  Iowa,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  dated 
May  10,  1941.  Mr.  Hulsebus  tells  me 
that  he  had  a  great  number  of  his 
friends  pass  on  this  letter,  who  insisted 
that  he  send  it  to  the  President  before 
he  did  so.  Having  been  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Hulsebus  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  I  know  the  desire  which 
prompted  him  to  write  this  letter  was 
motivated  by  his  deep  concern  for  the 
best  welfare  of  his  country  in  these  dis- 
tressing times.    The  letter  follows: 

^    Mat  10,  1941. 
The  PREsroENT, 

The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAa  Mr.  Prestoent:  In  these  troublous 
times  when  most  of  the  world  is  full  of  hate, 
fear,  jealousy,  malice,  and  greed,  I  know  that 
you  are  carrying  a  tremendous  load  and 
responsibility  and  that  you  are  bothered  by 
all  kinds  of  people  and  flooded  with  thou- 
sands of  letters,  all  telling  you  what  to  do  and 
what  not  to  do. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  anyone  In  the 
highly  charged  atmosphere  of  words,  writings, 
and  propaganda  of  Washington  could  do  any 
thinking  at  all,   not   alone   think  clearly. 

Instead  of  writing  this  letter  I  wish  that  I 
could  have  a  talk  with  you  here,  right  now; 
here  where  we  could  put  our  feet  upon  the 
ground,  look  about,  and  see  all  of  the  wonders 
of  God  and  nature  at  their  best;  here  where 
we  could  be  free  from  reporters,  politicians,  or 
anyone  if  we  wished.  I  am  sure  that  after 
a  short  acquaintanceship  and  a  talk  we  would 
both  have  a  different  slant  on  some  things 
than  we  have  now,  and  that  we  would  agree 
on  most  things. 

It  Is  generally  easier  to  judge  a  letter  if 
you  are  acqtialnted  with  the  writer  and  his 
background.  Therefore,  I  shall  Introduce 
myself  the  best  I  can.  I  was  bom  In  niinoia 
and,  with  my  parents,  moved  to  a  farm  located 


in  this  county  In  the  year  1886.  X  was  reared 
on  the  farm,  and  have  spent  the  past  40 
years  in  the  telephone,  hardware,  and  auto- 
mobile business  In  this  county. 

My  father  waa  bom  In  Germany,  but  hts 
ancestry  goes  btick  to  Holland.  My  mother 
was  born  in  the  United  States,  but  her  par- 
ents came  from  Switzerland. 

I  am  about  yoxu  size  and  age,  and  almost 
everyone  tells  ine  that  I  look  like  you.  I 
am  mechanlcaUy  inclined,  and  take  a  great 
Interest  in  pubUc  and  poliUcal  affairs.  X 
am  a  Republican,  but  I  agree  with  yoa  on 
much  of  your  domestic  policy,  but  caimot 
agree  with  you  on  much  of  the  foreign 
policy. 

Every  citizen  must  admit  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  information 
that  everyone  does  not  get.  We.  as  prlvato 
citizens,  get  our  information  from  history, 
friends,  papers,  radio,  and  many  sources, 
and  much  of  it  Is  propaganc'jk. 

As  I  see  it.  to  analyzed  think,  and  judge 
clearly  on  this  war,  our  interest  in  it.  and 
the  future,  we  must  know  about  the  events 
before,  during,  and  after  the  World  War. 
From  a  study  of  those  events,  the  money  sys- 
tem, and  history,  I  have  come  to  tlie  con- 
clusion that  it  Lb  not  only  t>est  for  us  but 
for  the  world  in  the  end  if  we  stay  out 
of  this  war  as  a  combatant. 

In  my  opinion,  the  greatest  troublemakers 
in  the  world  In  my  time  have  been  the 
money  system,  trade  barriers,  and  unfair 
peace  treaties:  and  tbe  greatest  trouble- 
makers in  our  own  United  States  have  been 
our  money  system  and  group  legisUttlon. 
They  xisiially  work  to  the  advantage  of  the 
"haves"  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
"have  nots." 

I  am  glad  that  during  your  administration 
there  has  been  some  reform  legislation  along 
this  line.  We  need  much  more,  sucli  as 
no  tax-free  bonds,  etc.,  but  what  wc  need 
now  most  of  all  is  to  keep  out  of  war 
We  have  nothing  to  gain  by  going  to  war 
for  ourselves  or  for  the  people  of  the  world 
in  the  end.  but  we  do  have  much  to  lose. 
Our  people  are  much  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion of  going  to  war,  but  they  are  almost 
100  percent  united  on  the  building  of  proper 
defense  and  defending  our  own  country. 

During  the  World  War  we  went  across  to 
defend  democracy.  Today,  almost  everyone 
will  admit  that  we  came  back  with  less  de- 
mocracy. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  position  you  are  In, 
the  head  of  the  greatest  nation  on  eartli. 
and  the  condition  this  world  Is  In.  with  your 
position,  influence,  and  great  statesmanship, 
you  can  do  a  thousand  times  more  good  by 
keeping  us  out  of  this  war  than  all  of  the 
military  men  and  others  can  by  pushing  us 
in. 

Most  all  military  men  and  many  othera 
believe  there  are  but  two  motives  that  mova 
men  and  women  to  action,  and  these  two 
motives  are  fear  and  self-interest.  They 
overlook  the  greatest  moving  power  of  all, 
the  power  of  love;  love  for  famUy.  love  for 
home,  love  for  country,  love  for  Ideals  and 
principles.  That  is  why  Napoleon  met  his 
Waterloo;  he  overlooked  the  greatest  moving 
power  of  all.  That  is  why  Hitler.  Mussolini, 
Churchill,  and  Stalin  will  all  lose  in  the  end; 
they  haven't  a  spark  of  love  or  humanity  in 
their  souls. 

If  you  choose  the  course  to  keep  us  out  of 
war.  you  are  In  the  greatest  position  in  the 
world  to  spread  good  will,  love,  and  democ- 
racy. 

If  I  were  tn  your  position,  I  woxild  send 
Bupersalesman  to  every  country  that  I  could 
to  create  good  wUl.  I  would  let  the  world 
know  that  we  were  going  to  take  more  Interest 
In  a  secretar:^  of  peace  than  a  secretary  of 
war. 

Most  of  th(!  people  who  have  studied  the 
peace  terms  and  the  events  which  followed 
the  World  War  wiU  agree  now  that  hatred, 
fear,  and  self-interest,  and  lack  of  foresight 
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li  largely  the  cause  of  this  war  and  that  we, 
ourselves,  are  not  free  fron  guilt. 

We  call  this  Nation  a  Christian  nation,  but 
we.  with  others,  let  thousands  of  persons  go 
hungry  and  starve  to  death,  and  we  had  more 
than  we  could  use. 

I  know,  because  my  daughter  did  soclal- 
■ervlce  work  in  France.  She  was  a  delegata 
alao  in  a  movement  for  "no  more  wars," 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  young  people  of 
Prance.  Germany.  Italy.  Switzerland,  and 
other  countries  This  gave  her  the  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  some  time  in  these  countries 
and  England  also. 

Mr.  President,  you  are  not  to  blame,  but 
X  would  say  we.  as  a  democratic  Nation. 
*1aatsaed  the  bus  " 

At  this  peace  conference,  some  things 
were  done,  not  intentionally,  however,  to 
help  Germany  build  up  an  up-to-date  fight- 
ing machine  and  people.  She  was  forbidden 
to  build  large  fighting  ships,  and  so  she  con- 
centrated on  small,  fast  ships,  which  she 
found  to  be  an  advantage,  because  speed  and 
numbers  are  what  count  most  now.  She  was 
not  allowed  to  make  planes,  and  so  she  madft 
gliders.  The  result  is  that  thousands  of  boys 
and  men  and  women  can  fly. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bottleneck  In  the  Brlt- 
iah  fighting  machine  isn't  lack  of  planes; 
but  it  is  the  lack  of  enough  fighting  fliers. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  boys  who  pass 
for  flying  will  make  good  fighting  fliers. 
They  must  have  a  good  physique,  mtist  have 
nerve,  mechanical  .ability,  lightning  co- 
ordination, and  excellent  Judgment.  It 
takes  time  to  make  such  a  man.  and  I  be- 
lieve it  takes  three  for  each  plane. 

Germany  did  not  have  much  after  the 
war — no  money,  food.  She  had  a  wrecked 
nation  and  a  wrecked  government  and  much 
unemployment.  Lack  of  money  brought  on 
bartering  and  bartering  increased  reaching 
out  for  trade.  The  unemployed  were  put  to 
work  on  roads.  Knickerbocker  says  they 
have  the  finest  road  system  In  the  world. 
Oocd  roads  are  the  builders  of  progress,  and 
a  great  arm  for  national  defense,  and  l&st. 
but  not  least,  work  developed  and  united 
the  people  of  Germany. 

It  Is  my  honest  opinion  that  If  we  get 
Into  the  fighting  of  this  war  millions  more 
will  be  injured,  killed,  and  made  to  suffer. 
and  If  we  must  fight  In  all  parts  of  Xhs  world 
we  may  lose  and  Stalin  may  win. 

As  a  private  citizen  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  think  back  to  your  election  cam- 
paign when  you  were  meeting  thousands 
of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
when  you  had  a  cross  section  of  the  people's 
thoughts  from  all  parts,  then  when  you  made 
your  promises  to  the  voters.  You  were 
elected  by  the  majority  of  these  people.  To- 
day, you  are  the  leader  of  these  same  people, 
and.  naturally,  as  our  servant  we  expect  yctir 
first  Interest  to  lie  with  us.  We  realize  that 
conditions  have  changed  somewhat.  We  also 
know  that  there  are  influential  and  powerful 
groups  that  have  selfish  motives  in  mind. 
They  care  not  a  whit  about  the  burdens,  suf- 
fering, nor  the  future  of  out  own  people 
•nd  country.  They  are  thinking  only  of  their 
Interests. 

In  conclusion,  what  Is  to  follow  is  hard 
for  me  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  President.  But 
what  I  am  saying  in  this  letter  has  been 
milling  around  In  my  mind  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  must  say  what  my  conscience  dictates. 

I  feel  that  if  you  will  make  a  statement  as 
•oon  as  possible  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world,  telling  them  that  as 
the  servant  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  you  are  under  obligation  to  your  peo- 
ple first  of  all  but  you  cannot  help  but  be 
Interested  in  the  welfare  of  humanity  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  the  future  destiny  of 
the  people  and  nations.  "It  Isnt  the  desire 
of  my  people  to  enter  this  conflict:  therefore, 
•a  their  leader  and  servant,  I  deem  it  my 
■acred  duty  to  avoid  conflict  If  possible  I 
also  deem  it  my  duty,  as  President  of  the 


United  States,  to  do  all  I  can  to  stop  this 
horrible  war.  It  Is  my  belief  that  all  of  the 
nations  would  be  willing  to  settle  things  at 
a  conference  table  at  this  time  if  they  could 
trust  the  men  at  the  conference.  To  show 
my  sincerity  and  willingness  to  help  end  this 
conflict  and  get  a  Just  peace.  I  am  offering 
Herbert  Hoover,  a  man  whom  you  all  know, 
to  represent  me  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  We  sincerely  hope  that  every 
country  will  cooperate  in  ending  this 
conflict." 

I  know  that  you  are  big  enough  to  place 
the  welfare  of  htmaanlty  and  peace  above 
everything  else. 

If  this  will  accomplish  what  I  hope  It  will, 
millions  of  people  in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world  will  praise  you  and 
you  will  go  down  In  history  as  one  of  the 
greatest  men. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  A.  Hulsebus. 


American  Citizeni  of  Polish   Extraction 
Pledging  Support  in  Present  Emergency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  25,  1941 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  AT  ANNUAL 
PILGRIMAGE  ON  JUNE  15,  1941 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
resolution  adopted  by  a  group  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  Polish  extraction  on  June 
15,  1941,  at  the  annual  pilgrimage  to 
Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Ontario.  Canada, 
to  pay  homage  to  the  soldier  dead  who 
are  buried  at  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Cemetery: 

We.  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  of  Polish  extraction,  and  citizens  of 
Poland,  having  gathered  this  15th  day  of 
June  1941  at  the  annual  pilgrimage  to 
Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Ontario.  Canada,  to  pay 
homage  to  the  soldier  dead  who  lie  under  the 
sod  at  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Cemetery, 
hereby  express  our  deep  loyalty  to  our  re- 
spective Governments,  and,  bearing  in  mind 
that  Poland,  the  land  of  our  forefathers, 
which  was  only  recently  redeemed  by  the 
sacrifices  of  her  brave  sons,  and  having  again 
been  invaded  by  her  totalltarip.n  neighbors  of 
Nazi  Germany  and  Soviet  Ru.ssia,  we  hereby 
adopt  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas  the  soldiers  who  rest  In  this  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Cemetery  at  Nlagara-on-the- 
Lake.  Ontario.  Canada,  and  the  soldiers  who 
rest  on  the  fields  of  Prance  and  Poland,  hav- 
ing died  and  given  their  lives  In  the  service 
and  on  the  battlefields,  and  for  the  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  Poland  and  In  the 
defense  of  democracy  at  the  side  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  their  allies;  and 

Whereas  In  the  year  1917  the  Polish  Army 
was  organized  and  trained  at  Camp  Kos- 
cluszko.  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Canada,  and 
once  again  In  these  grave  times  of  world  his- 
tory a  Polish  Army  consisting  of  volunteers 
Is  being  organized  at  Owen  Sound,  Ontario, 
Canada:  and 

Whereas  Great  Britain,  Poland,  and  their 
allies  constitute  the  first  line  of  defense  in  the 
preservation  of  Christian  and  democratic 
Ideals;  and 


Whereas  the  duly  constituted  governments 
of  the  world,  based  on  democratic  principles 
and  Ideals,  are  being  threatened  and  In  cer- 
tain Instances  have  already  been  superseded 
by  nazi-ism  and  communism,  and  as  a  result 
of  which  chaos  and  desperation  permeates  aU 
the  subjugated  nations:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved,  That  to  the  soldiers  who  are 
buried  at  the  St.  Vincent  dePatil  Cemetery  at 
Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Ontario,  Canada;  to 
the  soldiers  that  died  on  the  fields  of  battle  in 
the  first  World  War  In  France  and  In  Poland: 
and  to  the  soldiers  who  died  heroically  la 
Poland,  Norway,  Greece  and  Africa,  and  other 
lands,  both  on  land  and  sea  in  the  defense  of 
Poland  m  the  present  World  War.  we  hereby 
express  our  deep  gratitude  for  their  heroic 
efforts  in  the  defense  of  freedom.  Justice,  cul- 
ture, and  religious  freedom,  and  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  civilization  and  In  the  preserva- 
tion of  governments  based  on  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  God  and  democratic  ideals;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  to  Poland,  the  land  of  our 
forbears,  which  through  the  ages  remained 
and  today  remains  the  bulwark  of  Chrlsvi- 
anlty:  to  Poland,  which  gave  to  the  woild 
nxunerous  heroes  and  military  geniuses,  men 
of  knowledge,  arts,  and  science,  we  hereby 
express  our  undying  hope  for  an  early  vic- 
tory and  the  regaining  of  Poland's  inde- 
pendence. In  this  regard  we  hereby  appeal  to 
all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Polish 
extraction  for  moral  and  financial  aid,  and  to 
the  citizens  of  Canada  of  Polish  origin  we 
hereby  appeal  that  every  effort  be  exp3ndcd 
to  enlarge  the  new  Polish  Army  now  being 
formed  in  Canada,  and  we  hereby  appeal  to  all 
peoples  to  give  every  financial  aid  possible 
until  It  hurts  to  the  poor  unfortunate  victims 
of  this  war  In  Poland  and  other  lands  where 
these  unfortunate  human  beings  took  refuse 
and  who  are  presently  threatened  with  ex- 
termination and  certain  death. 

Resolved,  That  to  the  civil  and  military  au- 
thorities of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  we 
hereby  express  our  sincere  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation for  their  untiring  efforts  in  per- 
mitting the  organization  of  the  Polish  Army 
in  the  first  World  War  and  In  this  present 
war,  and  we  express  the  hope  and  confidence 
that  the  new  Polish  Army  formed  at  Owen 
Sound,  Ontario,  Canada,  will  become  a 
mighty  power  under  the  command  of  General 
Sikorski  in  England.  In  commemoration  of 
the  brave  heroes  of  Canada  and  Poland  who 
gave  their  lives  fighting  together  for  free- 
dom and  liberty  of  Canada  and  Poland,  we 
hereby  place  a  wreath  to  their  sacred  memory 
at  the  Soldiers'  Monument  at  Niagara-on-the- 
Lake;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  we 
express  our  deep  gratitude  for  the  far-reach- 
ing necessary  steps  he  has  taken  In  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States;  in  sponsoring  the 
lend-lease  bill;  In  declaring  a  state  of  emer- 
gency: In  taking  proper  action  In  curtailing 
subversive  elements  among  labor.  To  the 
King  of  England,  George  VI,  and  his  able 
Prime  Mln:ster,  Winston  Churchill,  the  civil 
and  military  authorities  of  Canada  and 
Poland  and  their  allies,  we  extend  a  message 
of  admiration  and  our  sincere  hope  and  con- 
fidence in  final  victory  for  Great  Britain, 
Poland,  and  other  countries  fighting  side  by 
side  with  Great  Britain,  based  on  God's  law 
and  demccratic  principles  and  Ideals. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  fervently  appeal 
to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
or  creed,  for  extreme  loyalty  to  their  respec- 
tive Governments.  May  the  one-hundred- 
and-odd  years  of  continued  peace  and  friend- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
continue  to  be  an  inspiration  and  beacon 
light  of  peace  and  friendship  among  nations, 
based  on  love  and  the  spirit  of  good  neigh- 
bors. 

We  hereby  unqualifiedly  denounce  any  and 
all  subversive  activities  in  any  shape  or  form 
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in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  we 
fervently  urge  all  the  citizenry  of  both  coun- 
tries to  mutually  cooperate  with  their  au- 
thorities for  the  better  defense  of  otir  respec- 
tive Governments  and  for  the  better  securing 
of  our  liberties  by  buying  defense  bonds,  and, 
if  need  be,  to  give  our  lives  In  the  service  of 
God  and  coimtry. 

Long  live  the  United  States. 

Long  live  the  Etomlrion  of  Canada. 

Long  live  freedom. 


Los  Angeles  Naxis  Prepare  for  Lind- 
bergh Rally 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  njiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  25, 1941 


ARTICLE    FROM    THIS    NEWS    RESEARCH 
SERVICE,  INC. 


Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude therein  two  articles,  I  am  inserting 
an  article  from  the  news  letter  published 
by  the  News  Research  Service,  Inc.,  which 
gives  very  important  facts  and  informa- 
tion which  I  feel  will  prove  of  interest 
to  the  membership  and  to  the  country. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

A  new  political  party  Is  about  to  emerge 
on  the  American  scene.  Its  spokesmen  will 
Include  appeasers.  Fascists,  Commtinlsts. 
Nazis,  pacifists,  so-called  Isolationists,  Cough- 
llnltes,  and  professional  patrloteera.  Mem- 
bership will  consist  of  all  elements  bearing 
the  same  labels.  Prominent  speakers  are 
now  touring  the  country,  addressing  mass 
rallies,  conditioning  the  public  mind  to  fol- 
low the  soon-to-be-unfurled  party  banner. 
As  yet,  no  official  announcement  of  plans  has 
been  made,  but  message  bearers  have  been  in- 
structed to  allude  cautiotisly  to  the  advent 
of  this  organization,  and  to  report — to  the 
powers  behind  the  scenes — the  mass  reactions 
to  these  subtle  hints. 

Ex-Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  leading  the 
vanguard  of  speakers.  Is  scheduled  to  speak 
on  June  20  at  a  mass  meeting  at  the  Holly- 
wood Bowl  In  Los  Angeles.  His  appearance 
win  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  condi- 
tioning process  of  Angelenos,  subversive  and 
otherwise.  The  following  expos*  concerns  It- 
self, mainly,  with  Los  Angeles,  but  N.  R.  8. 
correspondents  report  that  similar  activities 
prevail  everjrwhere  In  the  land.  Lack  of 
space,  however,  prevents  the  presentation  of 
details.  All  Indicate  how  the  public  mind  is 
to  be  prepared  for  acceptance  of  the  new 
appeasement  party. 

THE  LONI  EAGLE  SWOOPS  TO  CONQTJEB 

Two  days  after  President  Roosevelt  declared 
a  national  emergency,  Lindbergh  addressed  a 
mass  meeting  In  the  Philadelphia  Arena. 
More  than  16.000  persons,  inside  the  hall  and 
out,  booed  and  hissed  the  name  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Adolf  Hitler's  name  was  cheered  by 
this  vast  throng,  which  fanatically  declared 
Itself  against  any  aid  to  Great  Britain,  any 
preparations  that  wlU  lead  us  Into  war— even 
a  defensive  war. 

Present  at  this  meeting,  among  others,  were 
Heinrich  Schafhausen.  German  Vice  Consul; 
Peter  Kreckmann.  manager  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  offices;  Rev.  Sigmund  von  Bosse, 


one-time  president  of  the  German-American 
National  Alliance  (which  N.  R.  S.  exposed 
In  No.  133);  Capt.  William  Schmidt,  of  the 
Philadelphia  German  Societies;  Or.  Bessie 
Burchett,  a  school  teacher  recently  expelled 
when  she  displayed  antl -Roosevelt  and  pro- 
Nazi  placards  in  her  classroom;  Kurt  Gep- 
pert.  president  of  the  Rundfunk  Klub  (Ger- 
man Radio  Club);  Thomas  A.  Blissard,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  for  the  Preservation 
of  Constitutional  Rights,  the  Coughllnlte  or- 
ganization of  this  city;  and  representatives  of 
various  mothers'  groups 

Climax  of  the  evening  was  Lindbergh's 
question,  slyly  put:  "Is  it  not  time  for  us  to 
turn  to  new  policies  and  a  new  leadership?" 
Nazi  hellers  and  their  fellow  travelers  shouted 
their  enthusiastic  "Ja."  His  caU  for  new 
leadership  reverberated  all  over  the  Nation. 
America  First  speakers  everywhere  repeated  It, 
and  many  conunentators  referred  to  it.  In- 
cluding Westbrook  Pegler.  who  said: 

"I  want  tPr  know  Just  how  Lindbergh  will 
turn  the  trick  (of  a  new  leadership)  without 
resorting  to  the  method  used  in  all  European 
countries  which  changed  leaders  to  avoid 
trouble  and  found  themselves  on  leash  to 
Hitler." 

The  Philadelphia  Record  saw  the  signifi- 
cance In  the  flyer's  statement  and  treated  It 
appropriately  In  a  featured  cartoon. 

When  put  on  the  spot  as  to  what  he  meant, 
Lindbergh  tried  to  crawl  out  from  the  dead 
give-away  of  his  own  words,  by  saying: 

"Neither  I  nor  anyone  else  on  the  America 
First  Committee  advocates  proceeding  by  any- 
thing but  constitutional  methods.  It  Is  our 
opposition  which  endangers  the  American 
Constitution  when  it  objects  to  our  freedom 
of  speech  and  expression." 

On  June  10,  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  8. 
Allen,  writing  In  Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round.  pointed  out  that  some  America  First 
generalissimos  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  pro- 
Nazi  elements  In  the  organization.  At  the 
recent  Lindbergh  meeting  in  Madison  Sqtiare 
Garden  John  T.  Flynn.  of  the  New  York 
branch  of  America  First,  took  the  platform, 
denounced  the  presence  of  Joe  McWlUiams 
and  other  Fascists,  and  asked  them  to  leave. 
Flynn  and  his  supporters  have  been  unable  to 
get  any  help  from  America  First  platform 
stars  and  little  headway  has  been  made  in  the 
purification  of  the  committee.  Christian 
Front  leaders  are  now  gunning  for  Flynn's 
scalp. 

The  attack  upon  real  Americans,  who  sin- 
cerely believe  In  isolation,  but  who  would 
have  no  truck  with  the  Nazis.  Is  Jtist  getting 
under  way.  Father  Coughlln  Immedlattily 
made  himself  their  spokesman.  Said  he.  in  a 
back-page  editorial  in  Social  Justice  of  June  9: 

"For  some  time  dire  rumors  have  been  cir- 
culated about  certain  individuals  who  take  it 
upon  themselves  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
America  First  Committee.  The  purpose  of 
this  comment  Is  not  to  blast  the  America  First 
Committee  but  to  ask  the  responsible  heads 
of  the  committee — Including  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Wood — to  make  a  pronouncement  bsfo.'-e 
radicals  within  the  ranks -t)f  the  America 
First  Committee  succeed  In  splitting  the  or- 
ganization Into  a  thotisand  segments. 

"Recently.  Mr.  John  T.  Flynn,  of  New  York, 
went  out  of  his  way  to  assail  Mr.  McWllllams, 
seated  In  the  audience  of  an  America  First 
meeting  at  Madison  Square  Garden.  Why? 
Social  Justice  holds  no  brief  for  Mr.  McWll- 
llams. But  the  point  is.  If  the  America  First 
Committee  decides  to  accept  only  those  whose 
lives,  religion,  philosophy,  associates,  business 
partners,  etc..  are  streamlined  to  fit  the  defi- 
nition of  America  Flrstlsm  as  concocted  by 
Dorothy  Bromley,  then  the  America  First 
Committee  will  soon  develop  Into  the  'Amer- 
ica Last'  Committee.     ♦     •     • 

"If  Father  Coughlln 's  friends  are  not  pleat- 
ing to  the  America  First  Committee,  then  It 
Is  high  time  for  the  Christian  Front  to  go 
outside  the  catacombs  where  It  has  been 
sliunbering  for   some   time.     •     •     •    Defi- 


nitely, the  pro- Marxists,  Dorothy  Bromleya. 
and  others  want  the  America  First  Committee 
rent  In  twain.  •  •  •  As  you  remember, 
the  National  Union  for  Social  Justice  went 
through  the  same  turmoil  now  being  experi- 
enced by  the  America  First  Committee.  Th« 
Communists  Joined  our  ranks.  And  the  Com- 
munists split  the  organization  from  within.** 
Social  Justice  is  on  sale  at  practically  every 
America  First  rally  throughout  the  Nation. 
What  the  paper  stands  for  Is  best  revealed 
in  a  startling  editorial,  captioned  "Colonel 
Undbergh."  In  the  May  13.  1941.  Issue.  This 
editorial,  sacrlleglotis  to  the  extreme,  com- 
pares the  once  Lone  Eagle  to  Jesus  Christ, 
setting  him  upon  a  pedestal  to  be  worshipped 
by  the  duped  masses. 

"WK" ^LIKDBERGH     AMD     ntOAIXS 

On  Jtme  10.  Laura  Ingalls,  famoiu  avtatriz. 
addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Los  Angeles  di- 
vision of  the  National  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Mothers  of  America  to  Keep  the 
United  States  Out  of  War,  whose  national 
chairman  Is  Cathrlne  Curtis.  The  audience 
was  liberally  sprinkled  with  people  whose 
names  are  familiar  In  the  files  of  Oovem- 
ment  agencies  concerned  with  the  Investiga- 
tion of  subversive  activities.  Miss  Ingalls 
aroused  her  listeners  when  she  revealed  a 
plan  to  fiy  over  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco, 
Chicago.  Detroit,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  with 
other  flights  to  be  arranged  as  the  plan  neara 
completion.  She  Intends  to  take  to  Wash- 
ington a  large  batch  of  petitions  for  pre- 
sentation to  President  Roosevelt.  In  ex- 
plaining this,  she  said: 

"The  plan  Is  that  I  shall  fly  the  petitions 
you  are  now  filling,  to  Washington,  where 
Cathrlne  Curtis  will  present  them  to  the 
President,  and  If  she  does  not,  I  will  take 
them  in  the  back  way  myself.  I  have  always 
been  able  to  reach  anyone  I  really  wanted  to. 
I  suggested  this  to  a  mothers'  rally  In  San 
Francisco,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Morris'  group  is 
going  to  cooperate,  too.  I  will  also  call  upon 
Mrs.  Rosa  Parber  to  Join  us  in  this.  We 
will  be  able  to  get  publicity  because  airplanes 
are  news."  (Mrs.  Morris,  daughter  of  Mayor 
Rossi,  is  head  of  the  Curtis  group  In  San 
Francisco.  Mrs.  Farber  Is  head  of  the  De- 
troit group  and  closely  affiliated  with 
Coughlln.) 

On  June  12,  Miss  Ingalls  spoke  before  the 
Women's  Activities  Group  of  the  America 
First  Committee,  at  Los  Angeles  headquar- 
ters. She  endorsed  a  United  Europe  under 
Hitler,  although  she  was  careful  in  the  phras- 
ing of  her  recommendation.  Calling  for 
"vulgar,  fanatical  action  on  the  part  of 
mothers  whose  Job  It  Is  to  Inject  themselves 
in  the  controversy,"  she  argued:  "For  us 
women,  the  Issues  are  clear-cut.  We  are  not 
Interested  In  what  happens  In  Europe.  All 
we  are  Interested  In  Is  seeing  our  boys  llTe, 
Instead  of  fighting  and  dying." 

Of  course,  the  flyer  carefully  avoided  to 
point  out  that  the  developments  In  Europe 
concern  us  greatly.  Her  policy  evidently  Is 
not  to  let  the  right  hand  know  what  the  left 
is  doing,  for  she  added : 

"We  need  an  American  symbol  of  unity. 
We  ought  to  adopt  an  American  salute — the 
outstretched  left  arm.  This  Is  the  old  In- 
dian salute,  and  therefore,  purely  American, 
and  no  one  can  accuse  us  of  being  Nazis,  (or 
the  Nazis  use  the  right  arm." 

After  the  meeting,  the  aviatrlx  spoke  to  a 
group  of  women,  reminding  them  that  the 
swastika  is  an  old  Indian  sign,  therefore 
American.  She  showed  them  a  bracelet  she 
was  wearing,  containing  many  swastikas  as 
part  of  the  design. 

Miss  Ingalls  is  not  a  newcomer  among  those 
who  would  sell  out  to  Hitler  at  any  price. 
Four  weeks  after  this  war  got  under  way  she 
clamored  for  a  new  Munich.  This  time  Eng- 
land was  to  be  sold  down  the  river.  America 
was  spared  for  lat*r. 

On  September  27.  1939.  Laura  Ingalls — 
always  publicity  hungry  and  Inclined  to  do 
the  dramatic — created  a  national  stir  when 
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rtie  dropped  appeaaement  pamphltU  from 
•n  fclrplane  over  the  White  Houae  Bone.  The 
ClTll  Aeronautic*  Authority  suspended  her 
license  for  two  violations.  Investigation  re- 
vealed that  Mlaa  IngalU  was  Oylng  tn  the 
mterests  of  a  committee  headed  by  none 
other  than  Cathrlne  CurtU.  The  next  day 
both  women  appeared  and  demanded  to  be 
emitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  When  refused  entry.  Mlsa 
Ingalls  burst  into  a  denunciation  of  the  Oov- 
emment,  exclaiming: 

"And  thU  la  the  Government  of  the  United 

Stateal     1   can't   understand    It!     Imagine! 

Holding  hearings  behind  closed  doors.    This 
Is  a  dictatorship  already?" 

MASn    AMD    COTPIKHEAOS 

Several  hours  after  Miss  Ingallss  Los  An- 
Mies  addr««,  Mrs.  Louise  Ward  Watklns  took 
up  where  the  former  left  off,  presenting  an- 
other peace-at-any-prlce  harangue,  similar 
to  that  reported  by  NRS  a  week  ago. 

Very  dramatically  It  was  anncunred  at  this 
meeting  that  ex-Colonel  Lindbergh  will  speak 
•t  the  Hollywood  Bowl  on  Friday  eight.  June 
ao  Members  were  told  that  the  bowl  was 
obtained  at  a  very  low  cost  "because  the 
management  looks  with  much  favor  upon  our 
"^  cause. "  Admission  will  be  free  Immediately 
machinery  was  set  In  motion  to  prepare  for 
an  overflow  attendance.  Nazis  who  were  at 
this  meeting  forthwith  reported  to  their  own 
organizations  that  the  lone  eagle  is  winging 
WMtward  and  "It  Is  up  to  xis  to  make  the  most 
at  it  •• 

Los  Angsles  Nazis  received  the  news  of 
Lindbergh's  coming  with  great  Joy  Typical 
Is  the  reaction  of  the  German-American  Al- 
llancs  (also  known  as  German -American 
League),  headed  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Gebhardt.  attor- 
ney for  the  German  consulate.  On  Sunday. 
June  15.  the  alliance  held  a  folk  festival  at 
Hindenburg  Park. 

At  tmnd  headquarters,  under  ex-cltlzen 
Hermann  M.  Schwinn's  direction,  great  quan- 
tities of  literature  were  readied  for  dlstrlbu- 
Uon  among  them  batches  ol  reprints  of 
Lindbergh's  Letter  to  the  American  People. 
OriglnaUy  published  in  Collier's  magazine, 
this  was  reprinted  by  Edith  Marlon  Shol. 
im.  Sbol  Is  editor  of  the  American  Freedom 
magaslne.  head  of  the  American  Freedom 
AsaodaUon.  and  her  Nazi  activities,  already 
descril>ed  in  deUil  in  previous  news  letters. 
Include  the  printing  of  Uteratiue  for  Los 
Angeles  subverslvlsts  of  all  sorts. 

Another  propaganda  missile  is  a  cartoon 
recently  released  by  Chicago  Nazis.  It  Is  a 
sequel  to  the  drawing  reproduced  in  NRS 
No.  143.  captioned  "The  Betrayal."  showing 
Uncle  Sam  nailed  to  a  cross  that  symbolized 
the  lend-lease  bUl.  The  foUow-up  picture 
shows  multitudes  of  Americans  being  led 
through  the  porUls  of  the  United  States  Con- 
sUtutlon  by  Columbia,  by  America  First,  by 
Crusading  Mothers,  and  "patriotic"  groups.  It 
states  that  it  U  '"The  answer  to  the  betrayal 
(H.  R.  1T78)  of  the  internationalists,  money 
changers,  social  experimenters,  warmongers  ' 
It  was  drawn  by  a  prominent  Chicago  artist  of 
German  origin,  whose  past  affiliations  with 
Nazis  are  well  known.  Misspelling  of  certain 
words  has  a  German  flavor,  as,  for  instance, 
•hypocrisy"  t)elng  spelled  "hypocracy."  Orig- 
inal sponsors  of  these  cartoons  include  Eliza- 
beth Dining  and  Newton  Jenkins,  whose  Nazi 
activities  are  well  known. 

Also  among  the  planners  for  the  Lindbergh 
rally  are  F.  K.  Perenz.  notorious  as  exhibitor 
of  Nazi-propaganda  pictures;  Ellis  O.  Jones, 
founder  and  head  of  the  National  Copperhead 
AssocUtlon;  and  &uce  Tarklngton  Dowden, 
America  First  Committee  speaker,  recently 
found  guUty  by  a  Los  Angeles  Jtiry  of  assault 
and  battery. 


Eraest  Londeea 


BiEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  R.  T.  BUCKLER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18,  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  ExNxsT  LuNDEEN,  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Minnesota 

Mr.  BUCKLER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  Senator  Ernest  Lttndeen. 
of  Minnesota,  was  killed  in  an  airplane 
accident  August  31.  1940,  Minnesota  and 
the  Nation  lost  one  of  its  pioneer  and 
most  energetic  liberals. 

Senator  Lunoekn  was  one  of  the  build- 
ers and  founders  of  the  Farmer-Labor 
Party,  which  has  enacted  and  advanced 
a  fine  social  program  in  Minnesota.  He 
was  one  of  its  leaders  and  one  of  its 
strongest  fighters  for  its  principles  for 
two  decades. 

Senator  Lxtndeek  was  a  man  of  great 
principle  and  great  courage.  When  to 
some  people  he  may  have  appeared  ob- 
stinate, it  was  not  obstinacy  at  all;  he 
refused  to  compromise  on  principle  so 
long  as  he  thought  that  he  was  in  the 
right.  To  do  the  expedient  thing  never 
appealed  to  his  nature;  It  was  always  to 
do  the  right  thing. 

That  Senator  Lundeen  suffered  be- 
cause he  charted  his  life  along  that 
course  is  quite  generally  known.  He 
suffered  politically,  and  he  suffered  eco- 
nomically. He  knew,  at  the  time,  that  he 
would  be  made  to  suffer— to  take  punish- 
ment— when  he  championed  causes  that 
for  the  moment  were  unpopular.  But  he 
lived  to  see  the  day  when  he  was  vindi- 
cated and  the  causes  for  which  he  fought 
were  generally  approved. 

Everyone  who  knew  Senator  Lundeen — 
Ernt  Lundeen,  as  his  friends  knew  him — 
knew  that  he  loved  human  beings.  His 
conversations  were  intimate,  and  he  loved 
to  talk  with  people,  heart  to  heart.  He 
was  warm  and  affectionate.  His  family 
ties  were  warm  and  affectionate — which 
made  the  blow  of  his  death  to  his  friends 
and  his  charming  family,  of  wife  and  two 
children,  the  terrible  shock  that  it  was. 

Ernest  Lundeen  served  his  country  In 
war  and  in  peacg.  He  answered  his  coun- 
try's call  during  the  Spanish-American 
War  while  a  mere  youngster,  and  he 
served  in  the  ranks.  No  call  to  service 
to  his  country  would  ever  have  gone  un- 
heeded. He  was  raised  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  America;  he  breathed  the 
American  air.  and  he  was  American 
through  and  through — a  son  of  America 
who  was  never  anything  else  than  pro- 
American. 

But  while  he  was  pro- American,  and 
thought  always  of  the  interests  of  Amer- 
ica first,  he  deeply  S3mipathized  with  the 
common  people  of  all  countries  suffering 
because  of  war.  He  knew  that  they  were 


the  innocent  people  who  must  bear  the 
hardships  of  wars — wars  that  they  did 
not  create  and  for  none  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  which  they  should  share. 

Senator  Lundeen's  record,  in  the  Min- 
nesota Legislature  and  in  Congress  as  a 
Representative  and  as  a  Senator,  is  a 
record  of  support  for  progressive  meas- 
ures for  the  betterment  of  all  the  people, 
and  particularly  for  the  betterment  of 
the  masses  struggling  for  a  better  life. 
He  was  their  friend.  To  America's  record 
of  progress,  he  has  lent  a  historical 
contribution. 


Willis  Befljamin  Gibbs 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18,  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Wnxis  Bznjamin  Gibbs,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Georgia 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ben 
Gibbs  died  during  his  first  term  in  Con- 
gress, but  during  that  brief  period  he 
rendered  excellent  service  to  his  Nation. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  on  a  sub- 
committee with  him,  and  so  came  to  know 
him  well  and  to  have  a  high  regard  for 
his  ability  and  his  character.  He  was 
regular  in  his  attendance  at  committee 
meetings  and  did  with  thoroughness  the 
tasks  assigned  to  him.  He  was  blessed 
with  a  strong  sense  of  humor  and  a  deep 
understanding  of  people.  These  charac- 
teristics, together  with  his  practical  and 
charitable  approach  to  all  problems, 
made  him  a  valuable  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  We  regret  the  un- 
timely death  of  this  splendid  Member 
and  good  friend. 


The  Proposed  Trade  Agreements  With 
Argentina  and  Urufuay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  June  26. 1941 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  HUGH  BUTLER,  OP 
NEBRASKA,  BEFORE  COMMITTEE  FOR 
RECIPROCITY  INFORMATION 


Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  placed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  made  by  me  before 
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the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion on  June  23, 1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  appear  before  this  committee  not  alone 
in  my  capacity  as  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  but  as  a  producer  of  agricul- 
turtd  products.  General  farming  and  live- 
stock feeding  is  the  only  occupation  or  busi- 
ness in  which  I  am  financially  interested  I 
feel  that  I  can  speak  the  sentiments  not  only 
of  my  fellow  citizens  of  Nebraska,  but  like- 
wise the  producers  over  all  the  western 
and  central  western  agricultural  area,  where 
livestock  production  is  such  an  important 
part  of  their  program. 

Since  many  concessions  to  be  granted 
under  the  proposed  agreements  will  Involve 
agricultural  products  and  since  agriculture  is 
Nebraska's  major  industry,  any  concessions 
or  reductions  In  tariffs  on  farm  products  are 
of  particular  interest  to  the  people  of  my 
State.  Livestock  and  livestock  products  are 
the  principal  source  of  Nebraska  farm  Income. 
In  1940  $181,000,000,  or  78  percent  of  Ne- 
braska's cash  farm  Income,  was  derived  from 
the  marketings  of  these  products.  Nebraska 
farmers  produce  meat,  wool,  and  other  animal 
products,  dairy  products,  fruits,  vegetables, 
flaxseed,  as  well  as  other  commodities,  tariffs 
on  which  the  administration  now  proposes  to 
reduce.  The  only  purpose  in  reducing  tariffs 
on  farm  products  is  to  encourage  imports  of 
farm  products,  yet  agricultural  imports  from 
Argentina  and  Uruguay  amounted  to  over 
$80,000,000  last  year.  In  other  words  agri- 
cultural imports  from  these  two  countries  In 
1940  represented  about  one-fourth  of  total 
Nebraska's  cash  farm  income,  or  about  twice 
the  amount  Nebraska  farmers  received  in 
Government  payments  for  complying  with 
the  farm  program.  Last  year  Imports  of  farm 
products  from  these  two  countries  repre- 
sented about  $660  per  Nebraska  farm. 

There  are  three  questions  that  we  must 
keep  constantly  before  us  In  considering  the 
wisdom  of  negotiating  these  agreements  at 
the  present  time. 

1.  Will  the  proposed  agreements  help 
American  farmers  solve  their  many  pressing 
problems? 

2.  Will  they  speed  and  facilitate  our  na- 
tional defense  effort? 

3.  Will  the  two  agreements  help  or  hinder 
our  postwar  reconstruction  efforts? 

I 

An  examination  of  the  trade-agreemento 
program  to  date  and  the  facts  of  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Argentina  and 
between  the  United  States  and  Uruguay  fur- 
nishes no  support  for  the  proposition  that 
American  farmers  will  gain  from  the  agree- 
ments. Ever  since  the  first  World  War  Amer- 
ican farmers  have  sought  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  equality  with 
other  groups  In  the  population.  They  have 
attempted  through  every  fair  and  legal  means 
to  receive  prices  for  their  products  commen- 
surate with  the  prices  they  must  pay  for 
commodities  used  on  the  farm.  Now  the 
administration  proposes  to  reduce  tariffs  en 
farm  products  and  thus  to  give  foreign  agri- 
cultural products  an  additional  competitive 
advantage  In  the  domestic  market — a  market 
which  rightfully  belongs  to  the  American 
farmer.  Such  a  move  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  attempt  by  farmers  to  achieve  equality, 
parity  prices,  and  parity  income.  No  less  a 
person  than  President  Roosevelt  has  testified 
to  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Speaking  in 
Baltimore  on  October  25.  1932,  he  said: 

-It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  lowering  tariff  duties 
on  farm  products.  •  •  •  I  promised  to 
endeavor  to  restore  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  farmers'  dollars  by  making  the  tariff  ef- 
fective for  agriculture  and  raising  the  prices 
of  the  farmers'  products.    I  know  of  no  effec- 


tive excessively  high  tariff  duties  on  farm 
products.  I  do  not  intend  that  such  duties 
shall  be  lowered.  To  do  so  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  my  entire  farm  program  and 
every  farmer  in  the  United  States  knows  it 
and  will  not  be  deceived  " 
n 
That  the  reciprocal  trade -agreements  pro- 
gram would  Increase  exports  of  farm  products 
has  been  the  major  argument  advanced  by 
the  New  Deal  to  Justify  the  trade-agreements 
program  to  farmers.  Secretary  Hull  and  oth- 
ers have  claimed  that  reducing  tariffs  would 
stimulate  imports,  thus  giving  foreign  cus- 
tomers more  dollars  with  which  to  increase 
their  purchases  from  us.  This  was  the  the- 
ory, but  has  not  worked  out  in  practice,  for 
farm  exports  have  actually  declined.  Ex- 
ports of  agricultural  commodities  were  lower 
the  fiscal  year  1939.  or  In  the  last  year  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  war,  than  they  were  In  the 
fiscal  year  1934,  when  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  weis  passed,  or  even  in  1932. 
Cotton  has  for  years  been  the  No.  1  export 
problem  confronting  the  New  Deal  adminis- 
tration; yet  cotton  exports  in  August  1939 
were  at  their  lowest  level  in  over  60  years 

Exports  of  all  farm  oommodities  in  the 
fiscal  year  1939  were  valued  at  $683,000,000, 
compared  with  $789  000,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
1934  and  $752,000,000  In  the  fiscal  year  1932. 
Lard  exports,  cured  pork  exports,  and  wheat 
and  fiour  exports  in  the  fiscal  year  1939  were 
all  below  the  level  reached  in  the  fiscal  year 
1932.  In  the  last  year  before  the  outbreak  of 
war,  agricultural  exports  were  only  24  per- 
cent of  total  exports,  or  the  lowest  on  record 
with  the  exception  of  the  1940  fiscal  year. 
Meanwhile  import*  of  competitive  agricul- 
tural commodities  had  Increased  from  $375,- 
000,000  In  the  fiscal  year  1932  to  $486,000,000 
in  the  fiscal  year  1939. 

An  examination  of  cur  trade  with  Argen- 
tina and  with  Uruguay  Indicates  that  these 
agreements  will  not  open  new  markets  for 
American  farm  exports.  This  is  true  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  economiea  of  Argen- 
tina and  Uruguay  are  based  on  the  produc- 
tion and  export  of  agricultural  and  pastoral 
products.  In  1939  pastoral  and  agricultural 
products  made  up  94  percent  of  Argentina's 
total  exports.  Argentina  ranks  along  with 
Canada  as  one  of  the  two  most  Important 
surplus  food  producing  areas  of  the  world. 
It  is  the  largest  exporter  of  wool  and  beef, 
at  times  has  exceeded  Canada  as  an  exporter 
of  wheat,  and  ranks  third  after  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  In  shipments  of  mutton  and 
lambs.  Virtually  the  same  is  true  of 
Uruguay.  Exports  of  animal  and  animal 
products  constitute  more  than  90  percent  of 
Uruguay's  total  outward  trade.  Although  re- 
ducing farm  tariffs  would  make  it  possible 
for  Argentina  and  Uruguay  to  increase  their 
exports  of  farm  products  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  quite  unlikely  that  they  would 
increase  purchases  of  the  very  commodities 
that  they  are  striving  to  sell. 

Nor  can  it  be  demonstrated  how  the  pro- 
posed agreements  will  expedite  our  defense 
effort.  National  defense  is  a  matter  of  na- 
tional morale  and  productive  eflSciency  Re- 
ducing tariffs  on  American  farm  products 
will  lessen  rather  than  Increase  the  morale 
of  American  fanners,  and  American  farmers, 
it  should  be  recalled,  constitute  25  percent 
of  total  population.  Nor  will  the  agieements, 
if  negotiated,  speed  the  assembly  lines  which 
are  producing  tanks,  airplanes,  and  ammuni- 
tion or  the  launching  of  ships.  Although  it 
might  be  argued  thp.t  some  of  the  products 
on  which  we  are  contemplating  granting 
concessions  are  essential  to  defense,  the  rec- 
ord shows  clearly  that  products  which  might 
be  so  classified  are  already  flowing  to  this 
coiintry  in  Increasing  quantities  irrespective 
of  our  present  tariff  structxire.  Accordingly 
it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  our  present 
tariffs  are  restricting  the  flow  of  efsential 
defense  materials  to  this  coimtry. 


Although  the  proposed  trade  agreements 
will  not  help  us  In  producing  tor  defense,  it 
should  be  observed  that  any  steps  taken  to 
reduce  tariffs  on  farm  products  wlU  tend  to 
nullify  the  agricultural  phase  of  our  defense 
and  aid-to-Brltaln  program.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  encouraging  farmers  to  increast 
their  production  of  livestock,  dairy,  and  poul- 
try products  as  well  as  their  production  of 
certain  vegetables  by  price-raising  activities. 
As  President  Roosevelt  observed  in  1932,  low- 
ering tariff  duties  on  farm  products  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  objective  of  increasing  farm 
prices  Farmers,  he  said,  know  this  "and  will 
not  be  deceived." 

As  noted  above  a  New  Deal  argument  In 
support  of  its  reciprocal  trade-agreements 
program  has  been  that  reducing  tanfls  would 
stimulate  exports  of  American  products.  The 
great  bulk  of  our  exports  to  Argentina  and 
Uruguay,  however,  consists  of  metals  and 
:netal  manufactures,  machinery  and  vehicles, 
and  other  products  which  we  are  not  even 
producing  in  sufficient  quantities  for  our  own 
purposes,  tor  these  and  other  reasons  the 
proposed  agreements  cannot  be  Justified  on 
the  basis  of  national  defense, 
in 

In  1940,  when  Congress  was  asked  to  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  for  another  3  years,  it  was  argued 
that   the    trade -agreements    program    would 
have  an  important  role  to  play  during  post- 
war reconstruction   years.    The  program.   It 
was  said,  would  help  achieve  the  progressive 
lowering  of  barriers  to  world  trade.     There  Is 
no  factual  evidence,  however,  to  support  this 
argument.    Trade    barriers    throughout    the 
world  actually  increased  during  the  period 
when  we  were  negotiating  trade  agreement* 
and  lowering    tariffs.    Officials  of  the  State 
and  Commerce  Departments  have  testified  to 
the   validity  of  this  fact.    If  one   ta   to  be 
realistic,  one  wUl  recognize  that  the  present 
war   wlU   create  problems  more   difficult  of 
solution   than    those   which   confronted    us 
during  the  years  from  1934  up  until  the  out- 
break of  World  War  No.  2.    Since  the  trade- 
agreements  program  was  tinable  to  cope  with 
prewar  problems,  it  stands  to  reason  that  It 
will  not  succeed  during  postwar  years  when 
the  problems  will  be  maignifled  many  tlmee 
over.    When   peace   comes,   as   it    inevitably 
will,  we  wUl  need  even  stronger  weapons  with 
which  to  combat  these  trade  barriers  and 
trade  restrictions.     When  that  time   comes 
the  higher  our  tariffs  the  more  bargaining 
power  we  will   have.     Consequently,  this  is 
no   time    to   effect   a   further   reduction   in 
tariffs  by  granting  and  generalizing  conces- 
sions In  the  proposed   Argentine  and  Uru- 
guayan trade  agreements. 

Historical  background  of  the  tariffs  as  affect- 
ing livestock  producers  in  the  United  States 
today 

In  properly  considering  the  proposed  trade 
agreements,  there  are  a  few  historical  records 
I  would  like  to  point  out. 
I 

(a)  Until  the  turn  of  the  century,  40 
years  ago.  there  certainly  was  no  need  for  a 
tariff  on  cattle  or  other  meat  animals  or  upon 
meat  products,  since  no  other  country  in  the 
world  could  compete  with  the  Great  Plains 
States  in  the  production  of  meat  animals. 
Land  values  were  extremely  low,  labor  costs 
were  equally  low.  taxes  were  relatively  so  un- 
important as  to  be  seldom  conslcJered,  and. 
finally,  transportation  costs  (railway  freight 
rates)  were  still  at  very  low  levels 

(b)  Argentina  and  other  large  foreign  pro- 
ducing areas  had  not  yet  come  into  promi- 
nence. In  fact,  cattle  and  sheep  could  not 
successfully  be  produced  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  to  be  shipped  as  live  animals 
many  thousands  of  miles  through  equatcrial 
regions  to  Europe,  and  artificial  refrigeration, 
which  made  possible  the  shipping  o<  trosen 
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and  chilled  be«f.  ▼«•!.  mutton,  and  Umb,  bad 
not  yet  been  developed. 

(c)  Turning  to  the  demand  side  of  the 
picture,  there  was  an  Immense  foreign  mar- 
ket (in  United  Kingdom  and  Europe)  for 
meat  animals,  especially  cattle  and  sheep,  so 
that  from  the  United  States  we  exported  as 
many  as  a  million  cattle  a  year  (on  cattle 
boats)  and  exported  the  neceaeaiy  feed  along 
with  the  animals,  so  that  the  fattening  or 
flulshing  Job  was  carried  on  near  the  point  of 
slaughter  and  Anal  tise.  In  other  words,  the 
United  Suites  was  a  tremendous  exporter  of 
meat  and  other  livestock  products  In  the  form 
of  live  animals  and  feed. 

At  that  ume  cattle  and  sheep,  as  well  as 
the  food  gralna.  wheat  and  rye:  the  feed 
gralna.  com.  oats,  and  barley:  and  special 
crepe  like  tobacco  and  cotton  were  all  in  the 
same  position.  We  were  heavy  exporters  and 
feared  no  competition  and  needed  no  tariffs. 
Internationalists  and  free-traders  In  general 
were  brought  up  under  that  school.  They 
•ecm  to  be  blind  to  the  fundamental  changes 
T»|rhlch  have  taken  place  since  the  turn  of  the 
'  century. 

The    situation    described    ab(.)ve    gradually 
charged  between  1900  and  the  World  War 
II 

V  Introduction  of  electrical  refrigeration: 
Development  of  scientific  refrigeration.  In- 
cluding the  chilling  and  freezing  of  beef.  veal, 
mutton  and  lamb,  led  to  a  real  revolution  In 
sources,  destinations.  cosU  and  pricen  of  red 
meats.  Such  regions  as  Australia  and  New 
SMtland.  Argentina  and  Uruguay  (and  other 
iMaer  areas),  became  the  world  providers  or 
•ources  of  supply  for  great  consuming  areas 
In  the  United  Kingdom  and  western  Europe. 
Animals  were  "finished"  In  the  producing 
areas,  slaughtered  there,  and  only  the  fin- 
ished products  were  shipped  to  the  consum- 
ing centers.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand  we  have 
vast  new  producing  areas  coming  Into  the 
picture;  we  have  a  complete  new  type  of 
trade  with  Europe;  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  own  great  Middle  Western  States, 
farmers  were  forced  to  turn  to  "com  and 
bogs."  the  products  from  which  were  con- 
verted into  hams,  shoulders,  bacon,  lard,  and 
the  other  pork  products  which  have  made 
tbat  region  famous. 

ni 
The  World  War  likewise  led  to  the  plow- 
ing up  of  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  the 
Great  Plains  area  which  found  its  way  into 
the  production  of  wheat  and  rye  and  the 
production  of  com.  oats,  barley  and  other 
feed  grains.  This  pointed  In  the  direction  of 
less  emphasis  upon  cattle  and  more  em- 
phasis upon  hog  production. 

IV 

The  World  War  too  led  to  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  transportation  costs.  It  no  longer 
was  economic  to  ship  live  cattle  from  the 
Great  Plains  region  to  coastal  cities  for 
transshipment  to  European  markets.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  such 
regions  as  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Argen- 
tina and  Uruguay  and  other  lesser  areas 
were  produced  relatively  very  close  to  the 
coast  lines.  In  other  wcrda.  the  cost  of 
bringing  them  from  producing  areas  to  the 
coMt  cities  for  shipment  or  for  slaughter 
was  very  low  compared  with  transportation 
cosU  in  tbe  United  SUtes 


While  land  freight  rates  In  the  United 
SUtes  mounted  higher  and  higher  and  be- 
came prohibitlw  from  the  standpoint  of 
ulddle-weatem  farmers,  governments  of  great 
nations  such  as  the  United  Kingdom.  United 
States,  and  continental  European  counuies 
encouraged  the  development  of  the  merchant 
marine,  as  an  auxiliary  service  to  their  navies, 
and  supported  ocean  transportation  from 
government  funds  by  the  payment  of  a  mul- 
titude of  different  kinds  of  subsidies  for  the 
merchant  marine.    Briefly,  land  freight  rates 


went  higher  and  higher  while  ocean  freight 
rates  went  lower  and  lower,  relatively. 
Summary 

From  the  above  It  will  be  seen  that  a 
veritable  revolution  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  40,  or.  indeed,  the  last  25.  years,  and 
the  United  States  is  no  longer  In  position  to 
compete  in  the  foreign  market  as  an  ex- 
porter of  meat  animals  or  products  and  feed 
grains.  Prom  year  to  year,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  faced  the  opposite  situation  of  com- 
petition in  our  own  markets  from  the  prod- 
ucts of  these  other  foreign  producing  areas. 

The  great  consuming  centers  of  the  United 
States  lie  along  cur  coast  lines.  It  is  actu- 
ally cheaper  for  them  to  secure  meats  and 
other  livestock  products  frcm  foreign  areas 
than  /rem  our  own  central  regions.  Hence 
the  r.c<d  for  tariffs  to  protect  domestic 
markets. 

TI 

There  Is  an  interdependence  between  the 
manufacturing  and  distributing  centers  of 
the  coastal  areas  and  the  great  agricul- 
tural groups  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  If 
farmers  of  the  Great  Plains  States  carmot 
market  their  products  in  the  United  States, 
they,  in  turn,  cannot  buy  the  manufactured 
products  from  domestic  industries.  It  is, 
therefore.  In  the  Interest  of  the  people  in 
the  coastal  cities  to  buy  frcm  domestic  pro- 
ducers if  they  wish  to  sell  their  products  to 
the  25.000,000  farmers  who  live  inland, 
vn 

The  difficult  position  of  the  great  body 
of  Inland  farmers  is  Increasing  dally.  Re- 
cently all  workers  in  coal  mines  were  given 
an  advance  in  wages  approximating  a  dollar 
a  day.  Is  this  extra  dollar  to  be  spent  buy- 
ing Argentine  beef?  Moet  of  the  workers 
in  the  iron  and  steel  Industries  during  recent 
weeks  or  months  have  been  advanced  in 
wages  at  about  the  same  rate.  Is  this  dollar, 
too.  to  be  used  in  buying  Argentine  beef? 
Wage  earners  in  a  multitude  of  other  indus- 
tries are  rapidly  being  granted  similar  wage 
Increases.  And  Is  this  another  dollar  to  be 
used  in  buying  Argentine  beef?  All  railroad 
workers  (numbering  about  1.000.000)  are  now 
negotiating  for  wage  increases  in  harmony 
with  these  recently  granted  mine  workers  and 
others  If  these  advances  are  granted,  trans- 
portation rates  must  be  advanced  In  pro- 
portion. All  of  this  points  in  the  direction 
of  higher  costs  to  farmers  for  everything 
which  they  produce  to  ship  In  the  direction 
of  the  coasts  and  everything  which  they  wish 
to  buy  which  is  brought  in  from  the  direction 
of  the  coasts. 

Conclusion 

With  the  above  broad  picture  in  mind,  the 
query  presents  Itself,  How  are  American 
farmers  to  attain  or  preserve  parity  prices  If 
rates  of  duty  are  reduced?  (During  the  last 
15  years  sanitary  regulations  have  supple- 
mented tariffs  in  protecting  the  American 
market  for  American  farmers.  If  these  sani- 
tary regulations  are  removed  or  modified, 
farmers  will  face  even  grenter  difllcultles  ) 

If  rates  of  duty  are  to  be  reduced. 

A.  It  will  not  suffice  merely  to  limit  Imports 
by  some  tariff  quota  permitting  a  certain 
quantity  of  imports  at  the  lower  rate  and 
unlimited  imports  at  present  rates  of  duty. 
Imports  must  be  limited  by  absolute  quotas, 
or  tariff  rates  and  sanitary  regulations  must 
be  preserved. 

B.  If  rates  of  duty  are  redticed,  they  should 
be  definitely  linked  to  a  proviso  to  the  effect 
that  the  lower  rates  of  duty  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  operate  unless  farmers  are  receiv- 
ing at  least  price  parity  for  their  products, 

na 
There  are  a  number  of  other  very  Im- 
portant considerations  which  would  need  to 
be  dealt  with.  Only  one  further  item  will  be 
mentioned  here.  Because  of  monetary  poli- 
cies pursued  by  this  ooimtry  and  most  for- 
eign countries,  exchange  rates  and  monetary 


values  are  In  a  state  of  utmost  confusion. 
Frequently  foreign  areas  can  now  ship  Into 
the  American  markei  without  regard  to  tariff 
rates.  At  the  present  time  sanitary  regtila- 
tlons  rather  than  tariffs  are  controlling  fac- 
tors. 

tx 

So  far  as  foreign  policy  Is  concerned,  In- 
cluding the  good-neighbor  policy  with  Latin 
American  countries,  the  greatest  need  at  the 
present  time  Is  to  strive  for  world  peace. 
This  should  be  followed  by  the  building  up 
of  a  great  market  for  Argentine  products  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  rather  than  a  program  to  provide 
a  market  in  the  United  States  for  competing 
farm  products. 

X 

During  the  turmoil  of  war  Is  no  time 
to  negotiate  a  revolutionary  change  in  our 
economic  relations  with  foreign  nations  In 
matters  of  trade,  exrhange.  tariffs,  etc.  Fol- 
lowing the  return  of  peace — that  some  time 
is  certain  to  come — we  can  better  plan  long-, 
term  hemispheric  trade  policies  than  at  this 
time  of  war  hysteria.  Our  friends  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  should  not  expect  to 
balance  their  foreign  trade  by  totally  dis- 
rupting our  domestic  economy.  We  want 
hemispheric  solidarity — but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  national  solidarity. 

I  conclude  that  there  is  no  justification 
whatsoever  for  negotiating  the  proposed 
agreements  at  the  piesent  time.  They  will 
not  help  farmers  solve  their  many  and  trying 
problems;  they  will  not  increase  exports  of 
American  farm  surpluses;  they  will  not  aid 
our  defense  program,  nor  will  they  facilitate 
post-war  reconstruction.  The  decision  to 
negotiate  these  agreements  at  this  time  was 
lU-concelved  and  not  conducive  to  national 
imlty.  Early  in  1940  the  State  Department 
terminated  trade-agitcment  negotiations  with 
these  same  countries.  I  submit  that  this 
was  a  wise  decision  and  one  that  could  be 
followed  at  the  present  time. 


The  Sugar  BiU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  June  26, 1941 


LETTER  BY  HON    JOSEPH  C.  OliAHONEY, 
OF  WYOMING 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  24,  1941,  writ- 
ten by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
OTklAHONEY]  and  printed  under  the  head- 
ing "The  sugar  bill  defended." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follpws: 
(From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  24,  1941 1 

The  Sugar  Bill  Defended 
a  statement  by  senator  omahonet 
To  the  Eorroa  of  the  Post. 

Sir:  Now  that  you  have  published  the  re- 
ply of  the  Maritime  Association  of  New  York 
to  your  editorial  of  June  8  expressing  ap- 
proval of  the  sugar  bill  introduced  by  Sen- 
tor  Adams,  of  Colorado,  and  the  undersigned, 
the  supporters  of  this  legislation  are  under 
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a  double  obligation  to  you,  for  Mr.  Callaghan's 
letter  has  clearly  revealed  the  Insubstantial 
and  sectional  character  of  the  opposition  to 
this  proposal.  I  venture  to  set  forth  a  few 
undisputable  facts  to  demonstrate  the  sound- 
ness of  your  own  editorial  opinion  and  the 
weaknesses  of  Mr.  Callaghan's   argument. 

The  bill,  already  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
now  pending  in  the  House,  is  very  similar 
to  a  measvffe  Introduced  In  tbat  body  by 
Representative  Harrt  Coffee,  of  Nebraska, 
and  approved  several  weeks  ago  by  the  Houi* 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  The  bill,  there- 
fore, has  the  endorsement  of  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  of 
an  Important  standing  committee  of  the 
House.  It  can  be  defeated  only  If  opnpnents 
succeed  In  confusing  the  Issue  which  was 
set  forth  with  admirable  clarity  In  the  Post 
editorial  of  June  8. 

The  proposal  is  simply  that.  In  the  present 
emergency,  with  an  acknowledged  shortage  of 
shipping,  domestic  SDiuces  of  sugar  supply  be 
first  utilized  to  fill  the  anticipated  Philippine 
deficit  before  certal.a  Latin  American  coun- 
tries are  given  a  larger  share  In  the  American 
market  than  they  have  ever  enjoyed.  The 
position  of  the  Maritime  Association  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  -S  that  the  farmers  and 
planters  of  23  States  and  3  island  possessions 
should  not  be  perml'ted  to  utilize  their  pres- 
ent productive  capacity  to  supply  the  Amer- 
ican market  with  sugar  the  Philippines  can- 
not deliver.  It  argues  that  American  con- 
sumers should  be  made  even  more  dependent 
than  they  now  are  on  foreign  sources  of 
supply,  even  though  the  Nation  is  confronted 
with  a  shipping  crisis  and  Is  in  great  need  of 
strategic  commodities  like  rubber  and  tin. 

These  are  commodities  which  must  come 
from  overseas  becai'se  they  cannot  be  sup- 
plied by  the  sugar  States  nor  even  by  the  port 
of  New  York.  It  Is  probable  that  the  Mari- 
time Association  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
might  more  profitably  devote  Its  energies  to 
an  attempt  to  secure  shipping  to  bring  in 
these  necessary  supplies  rather  than  to  the 
attempt  to  cut  dowa  a  domestic  agricultiu-al 
Industry  and  thus  risk  a  shortage  of  sugar  as 
well  as  of  rubber  and  tin. 

Blr.  Callaghan  has  with  commendable 
frankness  acknowledged  his  "bias,"  to  use  his 
own  word.  He  warns  us  that  he  speaks  only 
for  the  shipping  Industry  of  a  great  port. 
We  are  therefore  the  better  able  to  judge  the 
merit  of  his  argtmients  when,  for  an  imagined 
benefit  to  his  city,  he  advocates  the  suppres- 
sion of  beet  and  cane  farming  in  more  than 
a  third  of  the  United  States.  I  think  the 
facts  demonstrate  that  he  Is  In  error. 

"In  the  first  place,"  says  he,  "no  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  connected 
with  shipping  and  defense  has  ever  stated 
that  an  expansion  In  the  beet-sugar  industry 
is  necessary  to  relieve  a  shipping  shortage." 

Very  well.    Let's  look  at  the  record. 

On  April  5  last  the  Maritime  Commission, 
having  been  charged  by  the  President  with 
the  duty  of  making  a  survey  of  shipping  fa- 
cilities, addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  which  Is  definitely  and  ex- 
plicitly recommended  the  reallocation  of  the 
Philippine  stigar  quota. 

This  is  what  the  Maritime  Commission 
wrote: 

"As  of  March  25  there  remained  approxi- 
mately 635.000  tons  of  duty-free  Philippine 
sugars  to  be  brought  to  this  covmtry  In  ac- 
cordance with  established  quotas.  While  we 
carmot  give  you  an  accurate  estimate  at  this 
time.  It  is  apparent  from  the  demands  for 
ships  and  space  that  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  reallocation  of  quotas  If  this  can 
be  done,  so  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  to  be 
transported  from  tjie  Philippines  can  be  re- 
duced, and  the  ships  made  avaUable  for  tbe 
transportation  of  other  strategic  commodities 
which  are  urgently  required  in  the  defense 
effort.  A  reduction  in  the  required  importa- 
tion of  sugar  from  the  Philippines  will  make 
tonnage  available^  for  the  transportation  of 


rubber,  tin,  ores,  wool,  and  other  strategic 
commodities  which  must  be  brought  to  this 
country  in  large  quantities  from  the  Straits, 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  Philippines,  and 
Australia." 

The  need  of  rubber  Is  so  great  that  only  last 
week  the  Govemnnent  suspended  all  private 
imports  of  that  commodity  from  the  Far 
East,  and,  effective  today,  according  to  the 
aiuiouncement  of  Federal  Loan  Administrator 
Jesse  Jones,  a  Government  defense  corpora- 
tion has  become  the  exclusive  buyer  of  rubber 
Imported  into  the  United  States  from  the  Far 
East.  But  the  Maritime  Association  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  wants  to  use  ships  for  sugar 
Instead  of  for  rubber,  although  the  farmers 
of  23  States,  If  permitted,  can  grow  more 
sugar. 

On  May  31  the  Division  of  Priorities.  Office 
of  Production  Management,  issued  a  state- 
ment in  which  it  said  that  copper  had  been 
on  that  day  added  to  the  list  of  vital  defense 
metals  vmder  mandatory,  industry-wide  con- 
trol. It  pointed  out  that  copper  is  urgently 
needed  for  the  manufacture  of  shell  cases, 
small-arms  ammunition,  fire-control  equip- 
ment, power  and  telephone  equipment, 
switchboards,  generators,  and  parts  In  plane 
motors. 

But  the  Maritime  Association  of  the  Port 
of  New  York  wants  to  use  ships  to  transport 
the  sugar  American  farmers  can  raise.  In- 
stead of  using  them  for  copper.  In  the  face 
of  the  specific  recommendations  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission  for  a  reallocation  of  the 
Philippine  quota  and  of  the  official  declara- 
tions of  that  Commission,  of  the  R.  F.  C, 
and  the  O.  P.  M..  Mr.  Callaghan  seelu  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  defease  agen- 
cies have  never  taken  a  position,  and  that 
there  Is  really  no  shipping  shortage. 

The  Maritime  Conunlsslon  wants  to  use 
ships  for  rubber,  tin,  ores,  and  other  strategic 
commodities  instead  of  for  sugar,  but  the 
Maritime  Association  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
wants  the  House  of  Representatives  to  defeat 
the  sugar  bill  so  that  Instead  of  using  our 
own  home-grown  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane 
to  supply  the  Philippine  deficit,  we  must 
become  dependent  on  Peru  and  Scm  Do- 
mingo. 

If,  however.  It  will  be  difficult  If  not  Im- 
possible to  secure  enough  ships  for  Chilean 
copper,  as  O.  P.  M.  predicts,  where  are  we 
going  to  find  the  ships  for  Peruvian  sugar? 

Here,  then,  are  the  u-refuUble  facts: 

1.  This  country  urgently  needs  rubber,  tin, 
ores,  and  other  strategic  commodities  from 
the  general  area  of  the  Philippines. 

2.  This  country  urgently  needs  copper  from 
South  America. 

3.  The  United  States  Maritime  Commission, 
for  the  purix)se  of  obtaining  strategic  com- 
modities, recommends  that  shipping  from 
the  Philippines  be  used  to  transport  these 
commodities  rather  than  sugar. 

4.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
Is  prepared  to  buy  500.000  tons  of  Chilean 
copper,  but  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment seriotisly  doubts  whether  there  will  be 
sufficient  shipping  available  to  bring  In  all 
the  copper  we  need. 

5.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
shows  that  shipping  rates  have  Increased  ap- 
proximately 500  percent  In  the  last  8 
months. 

6.  The  beet  farmers  of  the  United  States, 
who  have  been  compelled  this  year  to  reduce 
their  plantings  by  170.000  acres,  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  Louisiana  and  Florida  sugarcane, 
who  will  be  permitted  to  market  only 
448.000  tons  while  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing 580,000,  can  supply  stigar  for  the 
American  consumer  without  the  use  of  a 
single  ship  and  without  impeding  the  Im- 
portation of  strategic  commodities  needed 
for  national  and  hemispheric  defense.  Let 
me  remark  that  It  Is  a  good  deal  more  Im- 
portant for  San  Domingo.  Peru.  Cuba,  and. 
Incidentally,  the  port  of  New  York,  that  we 
get   rubber,   tin.    and   copper   In   sufficient 


quantities  to  perfect  our  bemlspberlc  de- 
fenses than  tliat  Latin  America  send  In  and 
New  York  City  receive  sugar  wblcb  we  can 
produce  at  heme. 

It  will  be  noted  tbat  the  brunt  of  Mr. 
Callaghan's  attack  Is  directed  against  the 
growing  of  sugar  beets,  and  he  charges  that 
this  domestic  industry  is  subsidized  by  tbe 
Government  at  the  expense  of  the  consumers 
of  this  country.  This  is  a  common  charge 
by  thoae  who  do  not  undersund  the  sugar 
law  and  thOHe  who  understand  It  so  well 
that  they  would  like  to  undo  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  constuners  of  the  United 
States  once  ncore  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
seaboaid  refiners  of  cane  svigar. 

The  charge  Is  demonstrably  unsound.  It 
Is  supported  by  argviments  which,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  misrepresent  the  facts,  as 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Callaghan's  misquotation 
of  Vice  President  Wmjjlcl  In  bis  letter  to 
you  he  writes  about  "subsidy  system  for 
sugar  which,  according  to  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  Huntr  A.  Wallacc.  costs 
constimers  and  the  Public  Treastiry  some 
$350,000,000  a  year."  Vice  President  Wallacx 
has  not  made  any  such  statement.  As  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculttire,  he  endorsed  and  sup- 
ported sugar  legislation  from  the  beginning. 
In  1937,  when  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  had  invalidated  the  processing  tax  and 
when  the  stigir  Industry  was  seeking  to  con- 
tinue the  quota  system  without  the  tax. 
Secretary  Wallaci  argued  for  tbe  tax.  but  not 
against  tbe  quota  system  nor  against  the 
beet-sugar  Industry. 

A  reading  of  the  whole  letter  shows  that 
the  argument  of  Mr.  Wallack  was  that  a  sugar 
act  without  a  processing  tax  would  result  in 
undue  profits  for  the  refiner  at  the  expenre 
of  both  the  I'armers  and  tbe  consumers.  It 
will  be  observed  tbat  the  Secretary  was  com- 
paring the  co«t  of  sugar  tc  American  consimi- 
ers  In  1936  to  the  depressed  prices  that  pre- 
vailed In  the  world  market.  The  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  fug^r  legislation  was  to  provide 
reasonable  prices  and  a  stablliaed  market  for 
all  engaged  In  the  sugar  Industry — producers, 
processors,  seaboard  refiners,  agriculture 
workers,  refinery  workers,  and  consumers.  It 
was  enacted  precisely  because  the  depressed 
prices  of  tbe  world  market  made  it  ImposfSible 
for  any  factor  In  the  sugar  industry  to  operate 
at  a  profit. 

Consumers  were  protected  by  the  prorl- 
slons  of  the  bill  under  which  tbe  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  the  amount  of  sugar 
to  be  consumed.  He  may  raise  his  estimates 
If  the  price  should  get  out  of  line.  So  success- 
ful has  the  operation  been  that  the  retail 
prices  of  sugar  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Sugar  Act  hove  been  lower  than  at  any  time 
In  the  history  of  the  sugar  Industry. 

If  American  consumers  should  again  be 
obliged  to  depend  for  their  sugar  supply  upon 
shipping  facilities  from  off-shore  areas  and 
upon  a  re  finer-controlled  Industry,  tbey 
might  expect  to  see  again  the  prices  which 
they  paid  during  the  last  war.  The  average 
prices  year  by  year  during  that  crisis  went  up 
steadily  from  9  3  cents  per  pound  in  1917  to 
19.4  cents  In  1920. 

Under  the  Sugar  Act.  despite  the  benefit 
payments  tc>  farmers  of  which  Mr.  Callaghan 
complains,  the  con.«umer  has  never  paid  more 
than  5.8  cents.  These  benefit  pasrments  are 
not  a  subsidy  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word 
because  they  are  paid  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  a  processing  tax  which  Is  borne  by  the 
Industry  Itstdf .  The  tax  falls  upon  processors 
and  growers,  not  upon  the  consumers,  and 
amounts  to  a  transfer  of  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
cess profits  of  processing  sugar  from  tbe 
processor  to  the  farmer. 

Without  tasting  any  burden  upon  the  con- 
sumer, the  Stigar  Act  has  so  reorganized  the 
entire  sugar  Industry  that  It  has  stabilised 
and  improved  conditions  for  every  person  en- 
gaged in  It.  It  has  been  partlctilarly  success- 
ful in  improving  labor  conditions  upon  tbe 
cane  plantations  In  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rloo 
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wher«.  until  this  law  was  adopted,  sugarcane 
was  raised  under  the  subaUndard  labor  con- 
ditions that  have  notoriously  existed  In  Cuba 
and  San  Domingo. 

To  argue  as  the  Maritime  Association  of 
the  port  of  New  York  does  that  siigar  beets 
should  not  be  raised  upon  the  family-sized 
farms  of  the  21  States  now  engaged  In  that 
Indiistry.  but  that  our  sugar  supply  should  be 
brought  in  from  the  Caribbean  and  Latin 
America,  la  merely  lO  argue  that  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  organized  reflning  Industry  of  New 
York  City,  the  beet  farmers  of  the  United 
States  should  be  driven  from  the  industry 
•nd  their  place  taken  by  the  plantation  ex- 
ploited labor  of  areas  which  do  not  have  our 
itandards  of  social  existence 

JOSSPH  C.  OllAHOKXT. 

Wamhthqtoh,  June  23. 


Tke  Gennan-RatsUn  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NIW   HAMPSHIXI 

XN  THB  SENATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  June  26. 1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  the 
country  about  Russia's  entrance  into  the 
war.  There  appears  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  morning  an  editorial  entitled 
"America,  Britain,  and  Russia."  It  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  editorials  which  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  read,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

[From   the   New   York   Tlmea  of   June   26, 
1941) 

AMXEICA.   BXIXAIN.   AND  BUS8U 

It  wlU  make  for  greater  clarity  in  the 
thinking  of  the  American  people  and  for 
greater  speed  In  the  action  of  their  Govern- 
ment if  from  the  very  start  of  this  new  dis- 
cussion of  our  policy  toward  the  Oerman- 
Ruaslan  war.  we  drop  the  false  and  mislead- 
ing slogan  of  "Help  Russia"  and  concentrate 
our  attention  on  the  real  aim:  "Stop  Hitler  I" 

Certainly,  the  only  people  In  this  country 
who  want  to  "Help  Russia."  In  the  sense 
of  helping  Stalin,  are  the  handful  of  our 
domestic  Communists,  who  time  and  again 
have  shown  their  hatred  of  every  American 
principle,  their  unfailing  Intellectual  dis- 
honesty In  the  face  of  Stalin's  twists  and 
turns,  and  their  willingness  to  sabotage  our 
own  defense  program  In  any  way  they  can. 

The  rest  of  us  have  no  use  whatever  for 
the  Government  of  Russia.  We  bear  no  111 
will  against  the  Russian  people;  we  should 
like  to  cherish  the  hope  that  one  unintended 
result  of  this  new  war  may  be  to  bring  them 
closer  to  some  kind  of  humane  and  demo- 
cratic rule.  But  we  have  only  the  utmost 
detestation  for  the  brutal  regime  of  Stalin. 
And  we  have  not  the  least  desire  to  enhance 
the  prestige  of  that  regime,  or  to  hall  it  as 
•  new-found  friend,  or  to  help  prolong  its 
stay  in  power,  or  to  Increase  Its  capacity  to 
do  us  evil. 

But  the  question  of  stopping  Hitler  Is  an- 
other matter.  Every  act  of  the  Congress  of 
tiM  United  States — ^from  repeal  of  the  arms 


embargo,  through  the  adoption  of  compul- 
sory military  training;  the  decision  to  build 
a  two-ocean  Navy;  and  the  passage  of  the 
Lease  Lend  Act — and  every  test  of  the  senti- 
ment of  the  American  people,  wherever  and 
by  whatever  means  that  test  was  taken,  re- 
veals a  deep  and  well-founded  conviction 
that  an  aggressive,  ruthless  Nazi  Germany  Is 
our  most  immediate  danger — a  danger  now 
so  rapidly  expanding  and  so  near  to  break- 
ing down  the  defenses  of  the  Atlantic  world 
that  our  own  free  institutions  have  been  put 
in  deadly  danger,  and  that  they  will  remain 
In  deadly  danger  until  this  Nazi  Germany  Is 
halted  in  its  tracks. 

What  has  happened  as  a  consequence  of 
this  sudden  turn  In  the  fortunes  of  the  war 
is  that  we  have  now  been  given  an  unexpect- 
ed opportunity  not  to  help  Russia  but  to  help 
stop  Hitler.  That  is  whJit  the  American  peo- 
ple want  to  do.  That  is  why  they  are  willing 
to  pay  unprecedented  taxes,  and  why  they  are 
impatient  with  the  old  doctrine  of  business 
as  visual,  and  why  they  demand  that  Congress 
pass  such  measures  as  the  Lease  Lend  Act. 
and  why  they  applaud  their  President  every 
time  he  makes  a  fighting  speech  and  leads 
them  another  bold  step  forward. 

There  are  four  compelling  reasons,  we  l>e- 
lleve.  why  American  action  at  this  new  crisis 
m  the  war  can  best  take  the  form  not  of 
he'.plng  Rxissia  but  of  stopping  Hitler  by  re- 
doubling our  aid  to  Britain.  The  names  of 
these  reasons  are  time,  strategy,  incompe- 
tence, and  unity. 

First,  time :  If  there  is  one  thing  we  ought 
now  to  have  learned,  it  is  that  Hitler  strikes 
with  tremendous  speed.  We  were  going  to 
help  France,  we  were  going  to  help  Yugo- 
slavia, and  we  were  going  to  help  Greece. 
Our  help  never  got  there.  It  never  got  there 
because  the  battle  was  over  before  we  made 
up  our  minds  to  act.  In  the  present  case, 
even  if  ovir  resources  of  weapons  and  muni- 
tions were  inexhaustible — and  they  are  not — 
we  could  not  possibly  transport  these  weap- 
ons and  munitions  across  the  Pacific  and 
expect  the  Russians  to  transport  them  across 
Siberia  In  time  to  affect  the  critical  stages  of 
this  new  war  on  the  eastern  German  front. 
Second,  strategy:  By  sending  oiu-  weapons 
to  Britain  Instead  of  Russia  we  can  make 
them  count  at  once.  A  thousand  American 
bombers  and  pursuit  ships  and  fighting 
planes,  delivered  at  British  ports  within  the 
next  3  weeks,  might  well  be  the  decisive  fac- 
tor in  the  winning  of  this  war.  They  would 
enable  Britain  to  bomb  Hitler's  vital  war  in- 
dustries almost  at  wlU  while  his  hands  are 
full  on  the  eastern  front;  or  else  they  would 
force  Hitler  to  deflect  a  great  part  of  his  air 
power  from  the  east  to  the  west  In  order  to 
defend  himself,  in  which  case  there  would  be 
much  greater  likelihood  of  his  bogging  down 
interminably  In  Russia. 

Third.  lncomj)etence :  Even  if  we  were  will- 
ing now  to  trust  a  Russian  Government  which 
we  have  never  trusted  In  the  past,  there  is 
the  question  of  competence  as  well  as  of  good 
faith.  The  Government  of  Russia  Is  notori- 
ously Incompetent.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
American  war  material  sent  to  Stalin  would 
end  up  in  Hitler's  hands.  That  will  never 
happen  In  the  case  of  American  war  material 
sent  to  Britain.  The  British  have  shown  both 
their  courage  and  their  ability  to  manage 
planes  and  ships.  They  will  fight  those  planes 
and  ships  to  the  last  ounce  of  strength  that 
lies  In  them. 

Fourth,  unity:  It  Is  already  clear  that  aid 
to  Russia  would  Involve  the  American  people 
in  a  discussion  of  Issues  which  are  Irrelevant 
to  the  all-Important  central  question  of  seiz- 
ing this  chance  to  deal  Hitler  a  deadly  blow. 
American  aid  to  Britain  has  had  at  every  step 
the  overwhelming  support  of  our  people. 

The  course  is  clear.  Let  the  President  comb 
our  Army  and  our  Navy  for  as  many  planes  as 
can  possibly  be  spared.  Let  him  fly  the  big 
planes  to  Britain.  Let  him  put  the  smaller 
planes  aboard  otu:  ships.    Let  him  arm  those 


ships  and  give  them  the  protection  of  our 
Navy,  to  make  svire  that  they  get  there. 

Now.  with  Hitler  engaged  In  war  upon  two 
fronts,  we  have  an  opportunity  for  action  that 
may  never  come  again  If  it  is  lost.  This  Is  the 
time  to  strike. 


The  Proposed  Trade  Agreementt  With 
Argentina  and  Uruguay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  June  26,  1941 


STATET.IENT  BY  HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER.  OF 
KANSAS  BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  RECI- 
PROCITY INFORMATION 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  sub- 
mitted by  me  before  the  Committee  on 
Reciprocity  Information  in  opposition  to 
proposed  tariff-rate  reductions  in  im- 
ports of  agricultural  commodities  in  con- 
nection with  negotiations  for  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  with  the  governments 
of  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  appearing  before  your 
committee  today  to  urge  most  respectfully 
that  due  consideration  be  given  to  the  welfare 
of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  in  any 
trad  agreements  negotiated  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  I  note  that 
there  are  listed  for  consideration  In  the  pro- 
posed negotiations  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  a  very 
comprehensive  list  of  meats  and  meat  prod- 
ucts, practically  all  of  which  would  be  di- 
rectly competitive  with  livestock  production 
of  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the  difficul- 
ties which  your  committee,  and  the  State 
Department,  face  In  negotiating  trade  agree- 
ments with  any  other  nation  The  United 
States  Is  an  Industrial  nation.  Naturally  our 
manufacturers  are  seeking  foreign  markets. 
But  the  United  States  also  produces  surpluses 
of  a  number  of  farm  commodities. 

Naturally,  our  manufacturers  desire  that 
these  agreements,  when  completed,  provide 
increased  foreign  markets  for  their  manu- 
factured products,  but  not  Increased  domestic 
markets  for  products  of  foreign  manufac- 
turers. And  naturally,  also,  the  American 
farmers,  paying  higher  wages  and  higher 
prices  than  farmers  of  other  nations,  do  not 
desire  to  have  the  American  market  flooded 
with  farm  commodities  produced  in  foreign 
lands. 

I  believe  I  appreciate  also  the  fact  that  In 
the  present  world  situation,  there  Is  a  great 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States — and  I  am  In  hearty  sympathy 
with  that  desire — to  cultivate  friendly  rela- 
tions and  Increase  trade  with  the  nations  of 
South  America.  We  want  to  be  good  neigh- 
bors to  the  South  American  peoples.  We 
want  them  to  be  good  neighbors  of  ours.  And 
all  of  U6  are  in  agreement  on  that  kind  of  a 
policy.  We  want  to  be  good  neighbors  with 
the  farmers  cf  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee    on    Reciprocity    Information,    I 
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would  also  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that 
you  have  some  farmer  neighbors  even  closer 
than  In  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  These  are 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States;  the  farmers 
of  Kansas,  whom  I  represent,  and  all  the  other 
States  in  the  Union.  Particularly  affected 
by  any  trade  agreements  with  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  probably  will  be  those  farmers  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  .livestock,  and  those 
States  and  communities  depending  largely 
upon  livestock  production  for  income  and 
purchasing  power. 

The  importance  of  the  proposed  trade 
agreements  with  these  two  nations  to  the 
people  of  the  Corn  Belt,  the  Great  Plains,  the 
Southwest,  and  the  cattle  country  of  the 
Northwest,  is  plain  when  one  reads  the  list 
of  articles  Included  in  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
posed negotiations.  For  the  record,  I  will  call 
special  attention  at  this  point  to  these  items: 
Argentina:  Casein,  vegetable  oils,  tallow, 
oleo  oil  and  oleo  stearlne,  meat  extract,  pre- 
pared and  preserved  meats,  cheeses,  corned- 
beef  hash,  wools,  cattle  hides  and  skins,  dog 
food,  blood,  bones,  lamb  and  sheep  fur  and 
skins,  fertilizers,  hoofs,  horns,  sausage  cas- 
ings, and  horse,  sheep,  lamb,  goat,  and  kid 
skins. 

Uruguay:  Casein,  tallow,  oleo  oil  and  oleo 
stearlne,  meet  extract,  preserved  and  pre- 
pared meats,  woolt-.  wool  pelts,  cattle  hides 
and  skins,  blood,  bones,  fertilizers,  and  sau- 
sage casings. 

In  other  words,  Argentina  and  Uruguay 
have  surpluses  for  export,  and  seek  a  market 
for  those  surpluses  in  the  United  States,  of 
many  of  the  same  farm  products  which  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  already  produce 
in  surplus  quantities.  Any  agreements  made 
which  allow  Increased  Importations  of  these 
commodities  Into  the  United  States  threaten 
Irreparable  injury  to  the  farmers,  particularly 
the  livestock  producers  of  the  United  States. 
I  believe  I  am  entitled  to  presume  that  the 
main  purpose  of  t^ie  propcwed  trade  agree- 
ments with  Argentina  and  Uruguay  is  to 
increase  our  trade  with  these  countries; 
another  purpose  Is  presumably  political 
rather  than  economic — ^to  promote  hemi- 
sphere defense. 

Now,  I  am  In  flavor  of  building  up  our 
foreign  trade,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  our 
domestic  welfare. 

I  am  not  In  favor  of  sacrificing  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  to  promote  ovir  foreign 
trade. 

^Any  attempt  to  build  up  otir  foreign  trade 
at  the  expense  of  our  domestic  economy  Is 
attacking  the  problem  from  the  wrong  angle. 
I  hold  it  Is  fundamental  that  our  trade 
with  foreign  countries  flourishes  most  in 
periods  of  domestic  prosperity. 

When  farmers  have  adequate  purchasing 
power,  then  is  when  we  import  the  largest 
quantities  of  necessities  and  spend  most 
freely  for  foreign  luxtiries. 

The  intelligent  way  to  stimulate  and  ex- 
pand foreign  trade  is  to  create  a  sound  do- 
mestic prosperity.  In  the  long  run,  trade 
depends  upon  markets.  Markets  depend 
upon  ptirchasing  power. 

Anything  which  Improves  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  people  will  encourage 
foreign  trade.  Anything  which  tends  to  de- 
stroy the  purchasing  power  of  th^  American 
people,  or  of  any  considerable  group  of  the 
American  people,  defeats  the  admittedly  de- 
sirable objective  cf  Increasing  foreign  trade. 
I  favor  Increasing  our  foreign  trade  through 
policies  that  will  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  market. 

I  am  opposed  to  what  I  consider  the  fal- 
lacy of  trying  to  build  up  our  foreign  trade 
through  diminishing  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  American  market. 

It  is  my  contention  that  If  these  pro- 
posed trade  agreements  with  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  are  to  be  effective  they  must  re- 
sult in  dimini8hln;g  the  purchasing  power  of 
those  great  areas  In  the  West  and  Southwest 


that  are  so  largely  dependent  upon  a  pros- 
perous agriculture,  particularly  a  prosperous 
livestock  Industry,  for  general  prosperity  in 
those  areas. 

Now.  it  seems  to  me  there  are  one  or  two 
things  in  connection  with  these  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  that  are  almost  self-evi- 
dent. 

The  reciprocal  trade-agreements  policy  ts 
based  upon  a  mutual  adjustment  of  tariff 
rates  downward.  I  believe  it  is  self-evident 
that  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  Urlff  rate 
on  any  commodity  is  to  encourage  the  coun- 
try with  which  the  agreement  is  made  to  Ije- 
Ueve  it  will  dispose  of  larger  quantities  of 
that  commodity  In  the  American  market. 

It  happens  that  nearly  all  the  exportable 
products  of  Argentina  are  directly  competi- 
tive with  the  products  of  American  farms. 

When  it  is  proposed  that  changes  be  made 
in  the  tariff  rates  on  numerous  farm  prod- 
ucts of  Argentina,  we  are  entitled  to  be- 
lieve— and  Argentina  is  entitled  to  believe — 
that  means  more  of  the  Argentina  farm  prod- 
ucts will  be  Imported  into  the  United  Sutes. 

If  it  does  not  mean  that,  then  our  State 
Department  would  be  guilty  of  attempting  to 
flimflam  the  Argentine  people — and  we  know 
that  Secretary  Hull  would  not  be  guilty  of 
fUmflamming  those  people. 

If  it  does  mean  that,  it  seems  to  me  almost 
Inescapable  that  these  Increased  Imports 
from  Argentina  will  either  displace  an  equiv- 
alent amount  of  United  States  produced 
products  In  the  United  States  market  and/or 
force  a  lower  price  for  al'  the  commodity  sold 
in  the  United  States.  When  3rou  Increase 
imports  of  farm  products  into  a  domestic 
market  already  oversuppUed.  you  drive  the 
market  price  of  that  commodity  downward. 
I  hope  this  committee  will  bear  that  in  mind 
in  making  its  recommendations  for  tariff  re- 
ductions on  farm  commodities  from  Argen- 
tina and  Uruguay,  also  bearing  in  mind  that 
these  reductions  also  will  apply  to  other 
nations. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  told  that  the 
additional  imports  will  be  so  small,  in  com- 
parison to  the  total  dojaestic  consumption, 
that  the  price  effect  wUl  be  Imperceptible. 
That  is  Just  not  true.  The  effect  is  not  Im- 
perceptible. It  is  immediate  and  very  notice- 
able. 

The  reason  for  this  is  simple.  In  an  open 
market  the  lowest  offer  sets  the  price.  And 
in  the  United  States  we  have  normally  an 
open  market  on  farm  commodities. 

Without  reviewing  the  entire  history  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  so  far  negotiated, 
I  will  simply  state  that  the  experience  of 
American  agriculture  under  these  agreements 
has  not  been  particularly  happy.  Tariff  re- 
ductions on  farm  commodities  have  Increased 
trade  in  those  commodities,  but  the  increase 
has  been  In  Imports  of  competitive  agri- 
cultural products  or  products  that  are  similar 
to  or  Interchangeable  with  farm  commodities 
produced  commercially  inside  the  United 
States. 

Importations  of  such  competitive  products 
were  valued  at  $486,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
1939,  as  compared  to  $410,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1934,  before  the  act  became  effective. 
That  was  an  Increase  of  some  16  percent.  In 
those  5  years  Imports  of  vmmantifactxired 
tobacco  increased  from  $25,000,000  to  $38,- 
000.000;  vegetable  oils,  from  $38,000,000  to 
$54,000,000;  fiaxseed  from  $18,800,000  to  $21.- 
800,000;  wool  Imports,  $10,400,000  to  $16,- 
700,000;  canned  beef  (Including  corned  beef), 
$2,700,000  to  $8,400,000;  cattle.  $700,000  to 
$16,700,000.  On  the  other  hand,  farm  expwrts 
dropped  13  percent,  from  $787,000,000  in  1934 
to  $683,000,000  In  1939. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  make  additional  re- 
ductions in  tariffs  on  farm  products.  That 
State  Department's  announcement  indicates 
that  tariffs  wlU  be  reduced  on  important  dairy 
products,  animal  products,  fruits,  vegetables, 
I  farm  crops.    Of  course,  none  of  us  will  know 


xmtll  after  the  agreements  are  completed, 
upon  what  items  tariff  reductloiis  wlU  be 
made,  nor  how  much  the  reductions  will  be; 
presumably  around  50  percent. 

No  matter  how  much  language  is  used  to 
make  these  trade  agreements  sound  palatable, 
the  fact  cannot  be  escaped  that  the  real 
purpose  is  to  Increase  imports  of  farm 
products  into  the  United  States  from  these 
countries. 

If  it  is  argued  In  support  of  these  proposed 
trade  agreements  that  they  are  necessary  to 
our  national  defense  and  our  national 
security.  It  seems  to  me  that  Is  in  effect 
arguing  our  national  defense  depends  upon 
importing  fo<xl  and  other  farm  products  from 
beyond  our  shores  Administration  spokes- 
men also  contend  that  to  have  a  strong  na- 
tional defens«  we  must  Increase  our  economic 
efficiency  and  promote  the  national  welfare. 
I  fall  to  see  how  reducing  tariffs  and  en- 
couraging the  importation  of  foreign-pro- 
duced farm  jiroduc'cS,  while  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  spending  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
to  curtail  pnxlyctlon  of  farm  commodities  In 
the  United  States  is  sound  economics.  The 
trade  agreements  and  the  A.  A.  A.  taken 
together  jusc  don't  make  sense. 

I  can  even  remember  back  to  the  time  when 
President  Roosevelt  himself — in  a  campaign 
speech  at  Baltimore  In  October  1932 — assured 
farmers  he  wo\ild  not  reduce  tariffs  on  farm 
products.  The  very  thought  of  doing  such 
a  thing  he  declared  to  be  "abs\ird."  He  knew 
of  "no  effective  excessive  high  tariff  duties 
on  farm  products"  and  as  I  remember  it. 
promised  q>eciflcally  that  such  duties  would 
not  be  loweriKi.  It  is  only  fair  to  state,  how- 
ever, that  since  that  time  there  have  been 
some  150  or  so  reductions  In  tariffs  on  farm 
products.  In  connection  with  the  trade-agree- 
ments program.  It  seems  sometimes  to  us 
out  In  the  Farm  Belt  that  promotion  of  for- 
eign trade  through  these  trade  agreements 
consists  In  providing  for  more  and  more  Im- 
ports of  farm  commodities,  and  Increasing 
exports  of  nonfarm  manufactured  goods. 

I  know  it  is  contended  that  lowering  duties 
on  farm  products  and  Increasing  imports  of 
farm  products  will  provide  foreign  countries 
with  necessary  dollar  exchange  to  buy  our 
products.  Specifically,  that  we  reduce  tariffs 
on  flaxseed,  dairy  products,  meat  products, 
and  so  on,  .\rgentlna  and  Uruguay  will  In- 
crease their  sales  of  these  commodities  to 
us.  and  in  return  will  then  buy  more  from 
us.  But  they  will  buy  nonfarm  products.  In 
other  words,  this  program  compels  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  in  effect  to  finance  the  farmers 
of  Argentina  and  Uruguay  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  American  manufacturers  on  the 
other. 

Rather  interestingly,  the  things  which  these 
countries  take  from  the  United  States  are 
lai-gely  products  which  are  secondary  to  our 
own  national  defense  and  to  the  aid-to- 
Brltain  program;  seme  of  them  articles  on 
which  It  is  proposed  to  put  heavy  taxes  so 
that  our  own  people  will  buy  fewer  of  them 
so  the  materials  In  them  will  be  avaUable 
for  national-defense  Industries.  And  that 
doesn't  seem  to  make  any  more  sense  than 
does  the  prcgram  of  paying  American  farmers 
not  to  produce  because  of  surpluses,  and  then 
encouraging  imports  of  these  surplus  farm 
commodities. 

That  lea\'es  the  argtmient  that  we  must 
negotiate  these  trade  agreements — and  pro- 
vide for  Increased  imports  of  farm  commodi- 
ties already  produced  in  s;irpl\u  or,  as  in  the 
case  with  l>eef  cattle,  which  will  be  produced 
in  surplus  quantities  as  the  cattle  cycle 
moves  upward — in  the  interest  of  hemis- 
phere defense.  In  other  words,  we  must  buy 
from  these  coimtrles  to  hold  them  in  line. 
Just  as  Britain  bought  tobacco  from  Turkey 
(at  the  expense  of  out  tobacco  growers)  to 
hold  Turkey  in  line.  After  which  Turkey 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Hltlor,  I 
believe. 


Otcer  maner.     Kvery  mc\  oi  inc  v/uugrcso  ui 
ttie  United  Sutes — ^trom  repeal  of  the  anna 
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planes  aboard  our  ships.    Let  him  arm  those 
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How.  1  wUl  say  this  much.  If  I  believed 
these  proposed  agreements  would  aid  In 
hemisphere  defense;  If  the  proposed  agree- 
ments did  net  Jeopardize  the  American  farm- 
er: If  the  agreements  were  required  to  be 
ratified  by  the  Senate— then  I  would  be  un- 
equivocally in  favor  of  proceeding  with  the 
negotiations  But  I  do  not  believe  these 
agreements  are  necessary  to  hemisphere  de- 
fense: their  effect  will  be  to  depress  farm 
prices,  reduce  farm  Income,  seriously  Im- 
pair farm  purchasing  power;  -he  agreements 
•re  not  sub)ect  to  review  by  either  branch 
of  Congress. 

Furthermore.  I  wotild  point  out  that  the 
present  tariffs  are  not  so  high  as  to  shut  out 
imports  from  these  countries.  In  1940  we 
bought  $17,629,000  worth  of  goods  from  Uru- 
guay, and  sold  only  $11,275,000  worth  in  re- 
turn. What  is  more,  cur  purchases  from 
Uruguay  were  88  percent  larger  than  In 
1939.  Our  purchases — Imports — from  Argen- 
tina increased  35  percent  over  1939  In  1940. 
We  took  more  wool  (164  percent  Incrcate); 
more  animal  products,  more  dairy  products, 
hides  and  skins,  undressed  furs,  corn,  oats, 
bran,  pears,  tungsten  ore.  lead  ores,  tin  orts, 
than  m  1939.  Our  present  tariffs  r»re  not 
prohibitive;  they  do  aerve  as  a  measure 
of  protection  for  the  American  farmer.  And 
1  maintain  that  protection  shoxild  be  con- 
tinued. In  the  interest  of  farmer  morale  as  a 
BKoaoiry  part  of  sound  national  defense. 

Id  losing  I  appeal  to  the  committee,  and 
to  the  State  Department,  to  show  as  much 
good  will  and  good  neighbor  spirit  In  dealing 
with  the  welfare  of  the  American  farmer  as 
In  taking  care  of  the  Interests  of  the  farm- 
en  of  Argentina  and  Ur\iguay. 
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ADDRESS  BY  RON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY.  OF 
MONTANA.  BEFORE  CATHOUC  HOS- 
PITAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  OTHAHONteY.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  17th  of  June  last,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MtmRAY]  delivered 
an  address  in  Philadelphia  before  the 
Catholic  Hospital  Association.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  appreciate  greatly  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing this  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Hospital 
Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

As  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  I  have 
for  some  years  t)een  actively  Interested  in  the 
subject  of  national  health  and  in  the  prob- 
lems incident  to  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  facilities  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  sick  and  indigent  among  our  citizens. 
In  connection  with  our  legislative  activities 
In  Washington  we  have  often  had  the  benefit 
of  the  valuable  experience  and  advice  of  ycur 
able  representatives  appearing  before  our 
oommittee  hearings.     It  Is  therefore  appro- 


priate that  I  should  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  splendid  as- 
sistance rendered  by  ycur  association  and  its 
able  officers  in  connection  with  these  national 
problems. 

I  feel  particularly  Indebted  to  Father  Al- 
phonse  M.  Schwltalla,  president  of  your  asso- 
ciation, and  the  Reverend  Morris  P.  Griffin, 
senior  trustee  of  yotir  association,  both  of 
whom  have  on  many  occasions  attended  otir 
hearings  and  rendered  conspicuous  aid  in  the 
study  of  these  Important  problems.  I  must 
not  fail  to  also  mention  Mr.  William  F.  Mon- 
tavon.  director  of  the  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who 
has  likewise  been  of  material  assistance  to 
us  in  Washington  in  considering  these  prob- 
lems. 

For  a  long  period  of  time  the  Catholic  hos- 
pitals have  been  an  unfailing  source  of  social 
strength  among  the  private  agencies  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  sick  and  the  control  of 
illness.  The  great  service  which  has  been 
rendered  by  Catholic  hospitals  In  these  two 
countries  can  never  be  fully  evaluated.  His- 
tory shows  us  that  the  establishment  of 
Catholic  hospitals  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  roughly  approximates  the  onward 
movement  of  cultural  areas.  This  was  true 
in  the  days  of  the  Spanish  exploration  and 
settlement  of  the  great  Southwest  and  like- 
wise appears  true  In  the  case  of  the  pioneers 
who  founded  Quebec  and  Montreal,  whose  ad- 
vent was  coincident  with  the  establishment 
of  Catholic  hospitals  in  Canada. 

To  the  daring  pioneering  spirit  of  the  sisters 
who  planted  the  Catholic  hospitals  at  the 
frontier  of  the  western  march  of  culture  we 
owe  a  debt  which  can  never  be  paid.  Their 
supreme  courage,  their  unfaltering  faith,  and 
their  progressiveness  in  the  face  of  almost 
insurmountable  obstacles  have  carried  the 
Catholic  hospitals  to  a  high  pirmacle  in  the 
social  development  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Another  source  of  high  service  to  both 
nations  is  the  Idealism,  unselfishness,  and 
motivation  of  the  Catholic  hospital  sisters. 
The  Catholic  hospital,  in  almost  all  areas 
where  it  has  gained  a  foothold,  has  been 
a  center  of  diffusion  of  social  influences  for 
the  betterment  of  the  people.  While  they 
have  played  a  leading  part  in  the  technical 
development  of  our  hospitals,  their  spiritual 
contributions  have  been  of  greater  signifi- 
cance. 

We  hear  altogether  too  much  emphasis 
upon  economics  in  health  care  and  too  little 
of  the  importance  of  the  individual's  triumph 
over  himself  in  the  maintenance  of  health 
and  in  the  endu  ance  of  Illness.  The  Cath- 
olic hospital  has  not  minimized  the  evils  of 
illness,  and  has,  of  course,  l>ent  all  its  efforts 
to  the  eradication  of  disease  and  the  promo- 
tion of  health.  But  neither  has  it  seen  in 
Illness  the  one  great  social  evil  which  so 
many  present-day  advocates  of  national- 
health  programs  would  have  us  to  believe  it 
Is.  The  philosophy  of  life  that  sees  only 
evU  In  human  suffering,  and  fails  to  recog- 
nize that  in  suffering  there  often  appears  a 
hidden  benefit  which  enables  many  a  patient 
to  step  from  the  depths  of  depravity  to  a 
better  and  fuller  life,  precisely  because  of  his 
Ulness,  is  a  philosophy  which  in  the  present 
day  is  popular,  but,  manifestly,  a  mistaken 
one.  It  is  in  this  field  of  spirituality  that 
the  Catholic  hospital  sister  exercises  such  a 
profound  influence  and  has  given  the  Cath- 
olic hospital  such  a  high  position  in  the  life 
of  these  two  nations. 

Life  is  the  greatest  of  our  material  posses- 
sions, and  the  health  of  our  people  is  our 
greatest  national  asset.  Today,  far  more  than 
in  any  normal  times,  it  is  necessary  to  safe- 
gtiard  the  health  of  the  people  of  our  democ- 
racies, and  to  strengthen  the  social  services 
which  are  vital  to  the  operation  and  the  sur- 
vival of  democracy  as  a  way  of  life.  In  these 
trying  times  service  to  the  sick  and  preven- 
tion of  diaeaae  are  especially  Important  in 


helping  people  meet  the  stress  and  strain  in- 
volved in  this  great  world  crisis  affecting  so 
seriously  these  two  democratic  nations. 

Although  the  well-being  of  the  populations 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  has  vastly 
improved  in  the  last  50  years,  much  remains 
to  be  done.  For  example,  in  the  United  States 
we  are  now  deeply  concerned  over  the  high 
proportion  of  rejections  under  the  United 
States  Selective  Service  Act  because  of  physi- 
cal and  mental  infirmities  uncovered  among 
the  enrollees.  The  figures  recently  made 
available  confirm  the  conclusions  from  nu- 
meroiis  siorveys  and  special  studies  that  a 
large  amount  of  ill  health  persists,  even  in 
the  years  of  life  when  health  should  be  at  its 
highest  level.  To  effectively  reduce  the  bur- 
dens and  suffering  caused  by  preventable 
sickness,  all  our  existing  facilities,  private  as 
well  as  governmental,  must  be  used  with  the 
greatest  skill  we  can  command. 

The  growth  of  Catholic  hospitals  has  been 
coincident  with  the  settlement,  expansion, 
and  cultural  developments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Indeed,  so  great  has-heen 
the  growth  of  these  hospitals  that.  In  the 
year  1940,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
combined,  there  were  900  Catholic  hospitals 
and  over  400  Catholic  medical,  health,  and 
nursing  agencies.  The  C89  Catholic  hospitals 
in  the  United  States  in  1940  equal  about  10 
percent  of  all  registered  and  ncnreglstered 
hospitals  in  the  country.  It  is  s.gnlficant  to 
note  that  Catholic  hospitals  comprise  more 
than  two-thirds  of  all  the  registered  hospitals 
operated  by  church  organizations  In  the 
United  States. 

I  have  been  Interested  to  review  the  ex- 
tent of  the  facilities  which  the  Catholic  hos- 
pitals of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have 
available  and  the  amount  of  service  they  fur- 
nish. The  figures  are  impressive  and  worthy 
of  note.  Exclusive  of  other  medical  and 
institutional  agencies,  during  1940  there  hos- 
pitals maintained  more  than  127,000  beds  to 
meet  the  hospitalization  needs  of  these 
countries.  An  "additional  30.000  beds  would 
be  added  to  this  number  if  the  beds  in  other 
Catholic  medical  and  institutional  agencies 
were  considered.  In  the  continental  United 
States,  of  a  total  of  about  121,000  beds  in  all 
hospitals  operated  by  religious  organizations. 
Catholic  hospitals  contained  over  92,0C0  beds, 
or  more  than  three-fourths. 

It  is  not  enough  to  supply  hospital  beds 
and  facilities;  it  is  more  important  that  they 
be  utilized.  Hence,  more  significant  than  the 
figures  I  have  cited  ore  the  facts  concerning 
the  use  of  the  Catholic  hospitals.  In  1940,  in 
both  countries,  ever  3.000.C0O  patients  re- 
ceived more  than  33,000,000  days  of  hospi- 
talization. Somewhat  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  patients  and  of  the  hospital  days  ap- 
ply to  the  United  States  and  somewhat  less 
than  one-third  to  Canada.  Also,  it  is  heart- 
ening to  note  that  the  use  and  occupancy 
rates  of  the  hospitals  are  Increasing. 

The  Importance  of  the  Catholic  hospitals 
In  the  hospital  system  cf  the  United  States 
is  further  evident  when  it  is  noted  that  the 
patients  admitted  to  Catholic  hospitals  In  the 
United  States  comprise  about  25  percent  of 
all  patients  admitted  to  all  general  hospitals 
in  the  country  and  about  86  percent  cf  all  pa- 
tients admitted  to  all  church  hospitals. 

It  would  be  expected  that  hospitals  owned 
and  operated  by  a  church  whose  fundamental 
precepts  include  the  care  of  the  poor  would 
provide  a  considerable  amount  of  charitable 
service.  Therefore.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  In  the  United  States  about  18  percent  of 
the  patient-days  of  care  furnished  in  the 
Catholic  hospitals  in  1940  were  given  without 
cost  to  the  patient.  In  Canada,  the  corre- 
sponding figure  was  45  percent  for  free  serv- 
ice. The  number  of  free  patients  in  the 
Catholic  hospitals  of  the  United  States  de- 
clined during  1940  by  11.000  under  the  figure 
for  1939.  This  reduction  in  free  service  is 
not,  I  understand,  the  result  of  any  change 
In  policy  with  respect  to  furnishing  free  care. 
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It  WES  probably  dtie  to  economic  improve- 
ments in  the  condition  of  the  people  and  to 
a  greater  participation  by  the  hospitals  in  the 
funds  set  aside  by  other  private  agencies  and 
by  government  bodlies  for  the  support  of  the 
poor  and  the  indijgent  in  need  of  hospital 
service.  Group  hpspitalization  plans  have 
also  had  a  part  In  reducing  the  demand  for 
free  hospital  care  !in  the  areas  where  these 
ins'orance  plans  a|re  in  operation.  Appar- 
ently, such  prlvat^  and  governmental  funds 
are  not  as  substailitial  in  Canada  as  in  the 
United  States;  thei  volume  of  free  service  in- 
creased in  Canada  ifrom  37  percent  in  1938  to 
43  percent  in  1939  and  further  increased  to  45 
percent  in  1940. 

The  financial  burdens,  of  which  the  Cath- 
olic hcspitads  relieve  many  whom  they  serve, 
are  indicated  not  0nly  by  the  figures  on  free 
service  but  also  bV  the  large  proportion  of 
persons  who  pay  only  part  of  the  cost  of  hos- 
pital care.  In  the  united  States  and  Canada 
durl^ig  1940,  32  percent  of  all  the  patients 
served  in  the  Cath(|»llc  hospitals  received  care 
at  partial  cost.  Thus,  more  than  58  percent 
of  the  patients  holspltalized  in  the  Catholic 
hospitals  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
combined  received  free  care  or  care  at  partial 
cost.  In  Canada,  Ir2  percent  of  the  patients 
received  free  or  parjt-pay  care. 

Even  this  brief  rievlew  of  services  rendered 
to  the  sick  by  thel  Catholic  hospitals  would 
not  be  complete  without  mention  of  the  care 
given  by  these  hospitals  to  nonhospltalized 
patients.  Catholic  hospitals  have  established 
extensive  facilities  for  aiding  such  individ- 
uals. In  the  United  States,  133  organized 
out-patient  departments  are  recorded  for 
Catholic  hospitals;  also,  314  hospitals  have 
reported  that  they  maintain  emergency  serv- 
ices and  268  that  they  operate  facilities  for 
the  care  of  ambulatory  patients.  In  Canada, 
the  Catholic  hospitals  have  117  departments 
providing  these  services.  These  vcrlous  kinds 
of  out-patient  facilities  have  given  aid  to  a 
total  of  about  one  and  three-quarter  million 
sick  persons  In  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Thus,  It  is  quite  apparent  from 
even  these  few  statistics  that  the  Catholic 
hospitals  are  not  uijimlndful  of  patients  who 
need  care  but  who  do  not  require  full  hos- 
pital bed  service,     j 

Of  all  the  hospltalls  operated  by  the  various 
religious  organizations,  those  operated  by 
the  Catholic  Church  are  the  most  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  number  and  volume 
of  services  rendered  to  society.  Not  only 
are  they  Important  In  this  sense  alone,  but 
also  because  their  services  are  not  restricted 
to  Catholics.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  of  the 
total  number  of  patients  served  In  the  Cath- 
olic hospitals  of  the  United  States  in  1940, 
or  in  1939,  about  60  percent  were  non-Catho- 
lic patients.  Since  most  of  the  Catholic 
hospitals  of  Canada  are  located  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  which  is  predominantly  Cath- 
olic, it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  only  39 
percent  of  the  patients  in  the  Catholic  hos- 
pitals of  Canada  were  non-Catholics. 

These  few  facts  concerning  the  Catholic 
hospitals  and  their  operation  Indicate  that 
they  have  had  and  have  a  very  important 
place  in  the  provision  of  health  services  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Also,  the 
Catholic  hospitals  have  not  only  played  an 
Important  part  in  providing  medical  care, 
but  they  also  carry  great  responsibilities  and 
are  making  large  contributions  in  the  train- 
ing of  medical  personnel  of  all  Important 
types. 

These  brief  and  general  considerations  of 
Catholic  hospital  facilities  and  services  must 
be  supplemented  by  a  few  comments  directed 
to  the  special  problems  of  today.  Speaking 
of  our  own  country  alone,  it  Is  quite  obvious 
that  the  hospitals  of  the  United  States  have 
a  very  Important  part  in  ovir  preparedness 
program.  And  the  Catholic  hospitals,  as  the 
largest  representative  of  church  hospitals, 
will  undoubtedly  contribute  to  the  medical 


preparedness  problems  of  today  as  effectively 
as  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

Not  only  will  your  hospitals  contribute  to 
the  prevention  and  care  of  physical  and 
mental  ill-health;  but  Just  as  Important,  if 
not  more  bo,  they  will  contribute  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  medical,  nursing,  and  other 
technical  personnel  so  vital  to  our  national 
well-being,  especially  in  this  time  of  national 
emergency. 

At  this  time  when  many  physicians  are 
being  called  Into  the  military  services.  It  Is 
of  the  utmost  Importance  that  they  be  re- 
placed with  well-trained  physicians  and  that 
the  supply  of  physicians  be  not  only  unim- 
peded but,  if  possible,  even  increased.  Tlie 
Catholic  hospitals  have  rendered  valuable 
service  in  the  training  of  physicians  through 
their  participation  with  medical  schools  and 
through  the  many  interneships  and  residen- 
cies available  in  these  hospitals.  There  can  be 
no  question  about  the  desirable  continuance 
and  expansion  of  these  functions.  One  ave- 
nue of  approach  to  increase  their  public 
service  would  be  to  see  that  all  Catholic 
hospitals  do  everything  within  their  capacity 
to  meet  high  professional  standards  and 
thereby  become  qualified  for  the  training  of 
interns  and  residents. 

The  Federal  Government  is  acutely  aware 
of  these  needs  and  opportunities.  I  am  con- 
fident it  will  endeavor  to  minimize  the  effects 
of  defense  requirements  in  interrupting  the 
training  and  supply  of  physicians,  or  In  reduc- 
ing the  opportunities  of  the  hospitals  for 
civilian  service. 

As  some  of  you  know,  I  have  given  much 
effort  to  the  development,  under  the  national- 
defense  program,  of  an  orderly  policy  to  safe- 
guard the  education  and  training  of  medical 
students,  and  to  assure  a  constant  supply  of 
trained  physicians.  I  heretofore  introduced 
in  Congress  a  bill  providing  for  the  deferment 
of  medical  and  dental  students,  interns,  and 
resident  physicians  I  am.  therefore,  gratified 
to  note  that,  as  a  result  of  hearings  on  that 
measure.  Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  Deputy 
Director  of  Selective  Service,  on  March  4  pro- 
claimed a  policy  of  deferment  from  military 
training  of  individual  medical  students,  and 
also  a  qualified  deferment  of  interns.  In  an- 
nouncing the  policy  of  deferring  medical  stu- 
dents. General  Hershey  recognized  that  there 
could  be  no  replacements  for  students  with- 
drawn from  medical  schools,  and  that,  if  the 
supply  of  medical  students  who  are  to  be 
graduated  into  the  medical  profession  is  re- 
duced through  their  induction  to  serve  in 
nonprofessional  capacities,  an  increasing  re- 
duction of  physicians  available  for  military 
service,  as  well  as  an  aggravation  of  the  in- 
creasing over-all  national  shortage,  would 
result. 

Our  need  for  avixlllary  medical  personnel  Is 
also,  or  is  likely  to  become,  acute.  In  all 
these  fields  of  education  and  training  I  am 
confident  that  our  Catholic  hospitals  and 
institutions  will  give  generous  and  whole- 
hearted help. 

The  quality  cf  the  training  which  nurse* 
have  obtained  in  the  nursing  schools  con- 
nected with  Catholic  hospitals  has  been  of 
high  order.  I  understand  that  these  schools 
can  substantially  increase  the  number  of 
students  they  undertake  to  train  and  that 
this  subject  Is  receiving  careful  attention. 
Judging  by  the  past,  we  have  good  reason  to 
assume  that  the  Catholic  hospitals  will  not 
only  do  their  share  in  the  training  of  addi- 
tional nurses,  but  that  they  wlU  also  carefully 
review  the  services  now  performed  by  nurses 
and  make  whatever  adjustments  are  neces- 
sary and  practicable  so  that  the  professional 
skills  of  nurses  may  be  utilized  to  the  fullest. 
Without  a  doubt,  it  will  be  feasible  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  trained  laboratory  tech- 
nicians and  other  technical  personnel. 
Training  of  personnel  Is  an  important  aspect 
of  defense  In  which  the  Catholic  hospitals 
can  aid  our  nations. 


Today,  more  than  ever.  It  is  important  to 
view  the  work  and  the  opportunities  of  hos- 
pitals from  a  broad  perspective.  It  is  not 
enough  to  serve  only  the  Immediate  patients 
in  the  beds  or  in  the  out-patient  facllltlea. 
It  is  necessary  to  utilize  health-service  oppor- 
tunities in  all  their  aspects.  Every  city, 
town,  and  village  In  our  countries  is  affected 
by  the  health  problems  created  by  national- 
defense  activities  in  addition  to  the  health 
problems  already  there. 

Nutrition,  for  example,  is  now  being  recog- 
nized as  a  major  problem.  Advances  In 
knowledge  concerning  human  nutrition 
which  have  been  made  In  the  past  two  or 
three  decades  should  be  made  effective  In 
the  dally  life  of  every  family  In  our  nations. 
The  cooperation  of  the  Catholic  hospitals 
can  be  of  great  aid  in  spreading  such  knowl- 
edge through  the  programs  of  health  edu- 
cation, dietetics,  and  effective  family  budget- 
ing. We  must  recognize,  of  course,  that  it 
is  not  enough  for  our  people  to  know  what 
the  right  foods  are;  this  alone  will  not  assure 
physical  and  mental  health  and  vigor.  Nu- 
tritional knowledge  Is  useless  without  a  basic 
economic  security  or.  In  plain  words,  enough 
family  Income  for  the  purchase  of  essential 
foods.  So,  a  nutritional  health  program 
must  be  accompanied  by  sound  measures  for 
economic  security  to  assure  work  and  Income 
and  social  security  for  the  family. 

In  times  of  stress  new  health  problems 
constantly  arise.  They  must  be  rcet  and 
solved.  They  will  entail  considerable  scien- 
tific study  and  research.  The  well-equipped 
personnel  and  laboratories  of  the  Catholic 
hospitals  can  render  Impcrtant  service. 

Health  needs  are  particularly  serious  In 
those  areas  v.here  defense  activities  are  con- 
centrating new  or  larger  populations.  In 
attacking  the  problems  of  sanitation,  medi- 
cal care,  and  public  health— Including  the 
prevention  and  control  of  communicable  dis- 
ease and  the  special  protection  of  mothers, 
children,  and  infants — there  will  be  need  in 
many  areas  for  the  extension  and  multiplica- 
tion of  public-health  services.  In  other 
places  It  will  be  necessary  to  create  entirely 
new  services.  And  the  special  services,  feclll- 
tles,  and  programs  designed  to  deal  with 
health  problems  will  need  to  be  closely  co- 
ordinated with  educational,  recreational, 
religious,  and  other  activities. 

The  new  industrial  areas  multiply  many- 
fold  our  tasks  In  the  field  of  industrial  hy- 
giene. To  insure  productivity  for  defense, 
not  only  is  It  necessary  to  have  fair  working 
conditions  for  the  worker  In  regard  to  wages 
and  hours,  but  also  our  factories  and  mines 
must  be  so  operated  that  Industrial  accidents 
and  diseases  and  Industrial  fatigue  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

However,  we  must  not  concentrate  so  In- 
tently on  the  health  problems  arising  from 
industrial  and  military  projects  that  we  neg- 
lect the  health  of  civilians  in  our  nations. 
Thus,  for  example,  special  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  correction  of  physical  defects  In 
those  young  men  who  would  otherwise  be 
eligible  for  military  service;  yet  It  Is  equally 
Important  that  we  make  adequate  provision 
for  the  health  needs  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion to  Insure  their  fullest  participation  In 
the  defense  efforts  of  our  nations.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  Catholic  hospitals  are 
located  in  the  defense  areas  of  the  United 
States.  These  hospitals  will.  1  am  confident, 
play  a  strategic  "-.art  In  meeting  the  varied 
needs  of  these  communities. 

We  must  never  forget  that  health  Is  not  • 
negative  concept;  It  Is  positive;  its  fullest 
expression  requires  a  well-rounded  life. 
Therefore,  those  interested  in  promoting 
health  must  be  fully  aware  of  the  importance 
of  wholesome  recreation.  As  you  know,  there 
has  recently  been  established  the  United 
Service  Organizations  to  provide  for  the 
leisure-time  activities  of  defense  workers  and 
members  of  the  armed  forces.  It  is  gratify- 
ing that  the  Catholic  Hospital  Association  is 
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a  member  of  tbe  National  Catbclic  Com- 
munity Senrlce.  a  unit  of  tbe  United  Service 
Otganlzatlona. 

I  appreciate  that  I  have  dwelt  at  great 
length  on  the  sutlatlca  of  Catholic  hospitals 
and  other  medical  facllttlea,  and  I  have  indi- 
cated a  few  of  the  tpc^itic  ways  In  which  these 
hospitals  and  facilities  can  aid  In  the  na- 
tional-defense program.  I  am  not  unaware 
that  statistics,  though  Informative,  do  not 
titually  form  the  basis  of  an  entertaining 
address;  and  yet  these  simple  facts  snd  fig- 
ures In  relation  to  the  origin,  development, 
and  expansion  of  Catholic  hospitals  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  a  truly  In- 
qdrlng  story  of  cultural  growth  in  our  two 
countries.  The  celf-sacrlflcing  character  and 
^jtrltual  strength  cf  the  perscimel  of  our 
Catholic  bospluls  needs  no  encomlimi  from 
me.  Facts  speak  more  effectively  and  more 
aloquently  than  uij  mere  words  of  mine. 

In  any  final  sense,  service  for  the  sick  Is 
primarily  a  spiritual  undertaking.  The  de- 
votion of  your  personnel.  In  the  service  of 
their  fellow  men.  U  the  leaven  that  our 
nations  need  most  of  all  to  strengthen  their 
activities  toward  the  supreme  goals  of  demo- 
cratic and  ChrtsUan  living. 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rbcoiio  copy  of  an  address  delivered 
over  the  blue  network  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  on  Saturday,  June  21, 
by  Raymond  8.  Richmond,  secretary  of 
the  National  Committee  on  Pood  for  the 
Small  Democracies.  This  address,  en- 
titled "Pood  for  the  Small  Democracies," 
was  part  of  the  weekly  farm  and  home 
period  of  the  National  Grange,  which 
has  endorsed  the  proposal  for  finding  a 
formula  through  which  millions  of  help- 
less and  unarmed  fellow  humans  in  the 
small  nations,  overrun  by  the  Germans, 
may  be  saved  from  starvation  and  sub- 
sequent pestilence.  Mr.  Richmond's  ad- 
dress gives  the  essential  factors  relative 
to  Senate  Resolution  No.  124.  which  was 
recently  presented  Jointly  by  37  Sena- 
tors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  printed  in  the  Rccoro,  as 
follows: 

MUIkma  of  Americans  are  listening  to  this 
prcgram  In  the  comfort  of  well-ordered 
b<nses.  Not  far  from  their  living  room  is 
the  kitchen  and  in  the  kttchen  it  Is  probable 
them  u  a  well -filled  ice  box.  If  any  In  this 
llatemng  audience  should  feel  even  mildly 
hungry,  that  hunger  can  be  satisfied  by  walk- 
ing a  few  steps  and  opening  the  ice-box  door. 

Hunger  In  this  land  of  plenty  is  something 
VW7  transient.  It  is  even  something  pleasant 
because  It  merely  awaits  satiation  by  tbe 
eating  of  the  next  meal.  And  In  the  United 
Btat«B  there  ft  tiwmjt  a  next  meal.  No  dtlxen 


of  our  country  Is  starving  or  needs  to  starve. 
How  fortunate  our  lot. 

Let  me  give  you  a  tragic — an  appalling 
tragic — contrast.  Millions  are  starving  in 
the  small  Invaded  democracies  as  I  talk. 
Theirs  is  a  terrible  gnawing  hunger — a  hunger 
they  have  absolutely  no  means  of  satisfying. 
They  have  no  ice  box,  or  If  they  have  it  is  as 
empty  as  Mother  Hubbard's  cupboard. 

MUXIONS  THaEATTNED  WrTH   STAXVATION 

The  war  In  Europe  has  already  slain  Its 
thotisands.  Starvation  threatens  to  slay  Its 
millions.  And  back  of  starvation  crouches 
the  unfailing  companion  of  mass  malnutri- 
tion— pestilence. 

In  Belgium  and  Poland  unarmed  defense- 
less populations  are  starving.  The  food  situa- 
tion In  these  countries  is  tragically  acute.  It 
Is  hardly  less  acute  In  Norway.  The  Nether- 
lands are  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch.  Fin- 
land, although  not  at  war,  has  been  Inter- 
mittently blockaded.  Shf  is  suffering  extreme 
hardship.  Some  of  these  little  countries  Im- 
port as  high  as  50  percent  of  their  foodsttiffs 
when  life  Is  normal  there 

There  is  only  one  voice  that  can  save  these 
peoples.  That  Is  the  voice  of  the  American 
people.  That  voice  Is  being  raised  In  increas- 
ing volume.  The  starvation  of  these  friendly 
small  nations,  who  have  always  lived  at  peace 
with  us.  Is  something  that  cannot  and  must 
not  be  hushed. 

Belgium.  Poland.  Norway,  and  the  Nether- 
lands are  caught  and  helplessly  pinioned  be- 
tween two  mighty  forces  One  Is  the  German 
Invasion  and  the  other  is  the  British  blockade. 

Through  no  fault  of  theirs,  mlllions  of  chil- 
dren, women,  aged,  and  Infirm  In  these  small 
Invaded  countries  are  slipping  day  by  day 
down  toward  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  They  cannot  revolt.  They  haven't 
arms.  They  havent  the  physical  strength. 
If  they  are  permitted  to  starve  they  will  even 
lose  the  will  to  revolt.  They  must  be  saved. 
Hunger  will  not  wait.  While  we.  in  the  well- 
fed  comfort  of  cur  homes,  debate  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  Europe's  devastation,  these 
small  invaded  nations  totter  on  the  brink  of 
the  world's  greatest  mass  catastrophe. 

Millions  of  Americans  are  gravely  concerned 
about  the  situation.  They  Insist  that  some- 
thing be  done.  A  Nation-wide  committee 
has  been  formed  to  enlighten  the  American 
public  and  to  assist  in  finding  a  formula 
through  which  the  lives  of  these  helpless 
folk  may  be  saved.  This  committee,  of  which 
Herbert  Hoover  Is  the  honorary  chairman  and 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  secretary,  has 
on  Its  roster  900  outstanding  citizens,  repre- 
senting every  State  In  the  Union.  Back  of 
the  national  committee  are  4,000  local  com- 
mittees. 

"crVK    us   THIS    DAT    OX7K    DAH-T    BaXAO" 

This  is  not  a  pressure  committee.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike  are  united  in 
common  cause — the  saving,  rather  than  the 
destruction,  of  human  life.  In  Congress  Its 
stipporters  are  drawn  from  both  parties. 
This  Is  not  a  political  question.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  believe  they  are  fol- 
lowing the  teachings  of  Holy  Writ.  "Give 
us  this  day  our  dally  bread"  Is  to  these  men 
and  women  of  the  committee  more  than  Just 
an  Isolated  line  frcm  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Forty 
million  helpless  people  In  the  small  Invaded 
democracies  are  breathing  that  line  from  the 
prayer  of  prayers,  with  hope  In  their  hearts. 
as  they  stretch  out  their  hands  to  us  In  their 
desperate  hour. 

Will  America,  her  granaries  bursting  with 
bxirdensome  food  surpluses — surpluses  so 
great  that  they  constitute  an  economic  liabil- 
ity— hear  the  piteous  plea  of  these  small 
peoples,  who  are  not  our  enemies,  but  our 
103ral  friends? 

There  are  those  who  want  to  go  to  war  to 
rescue  these  peoples  from  the  Invader.  There 
are  those  who,  while  wanting  to  save  these 
peoples,  are  willing  to  starve  them  in  the 
meantime,  which  Is  a  curious  paradox.    They 
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say  the  food  blockade  is  Great  Britain's  chief 
weapon.  They  contend  that  any  system  at 
food  relief  will  aid  Hitler.  They  believe  Ger- 
many Is  being  starved  out.  Let  us  examine, 
In  the  cold  light  of  reason,  these  contentions. 

If  the  intention  of  the  blockade  Is  to  starve 
Germany,  that  weapon  Is  falling  on  the  Just 
and  not  on  the  tmjust.  It  Is  clear  that  Ger- 
many Is  88  percent  self-sufficient  in  food- 
stuffs. It  Is  Germany's  victims.  Great  Brit- 
ain's allies,  who  are  starving.  Yesterday  I 
talked  with  an  American  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  Berlin.  He  tells  me  that  while 
there  are  no  table  delicacies  to  l>e  had  In 
Germany,  none  there  are  near  starvation  or 
are  likely  to  be.  True,  the  meals  are  un- 
interesting, but  they  are  meals  and  they  sus- 
tain life  at  a  reasonable  level.  So  much  for 
the  effect  of  the  blockade  on  Germany. 

It  may  well  be  that  Germany  has  a  moral 
and  ethical  obligation  to  feed  the  conquered 
peoples.  Does  anyone  expect  the  German 
military  machine  to  be  motivated  by  morals 
or  ethics?  None  of  us  are  that  naive.  Ger- 
many's moves  are  plotted  and  charted  In 
Germany's  Interest  alone. 

DDTICtJLTIKS  CAN  BB  OVERCOME 

Millions  of  Americans  believe  that  agree- 
ments can  be  reached  between  the  belligerent 
govenunents  and  representatives  of  the  cap- 
tive democracies,  whereby  the  starving  In 
these  coimtrles  can  be  fed  without  benefit  to 
Germany  or  without  in  any  way  impairing 
Great  Britain's  heroic  defense.  If  agreements 
are  reached,  and  they  are  violated  by  Ger- 
many, the  experiment  can  be  stopped  and 
the  everlasting  onus  for  mass  starvation  will 
not  then  rest  on  Great  Britain  and  her  block- 
ade and  the  United  States  with  her  enormous 
food  surpluses.  And  the  whole  world  knows 
we  have  these  ILfe-saving  surpluses. 

The  National  Committee  on  Food  for  the 
Small  Democracies  recently  made  a  proposal 
for  a  trial  feeding  In  Belgium  through  which 
3.000.000  children,  women,  and  unemployed 
men  would  be  fed  on  the  spot  by  soup 
kitchens.  This  trial  feeding  would  require 
monthly  25,000  tons  of  breadstufls  and  20,000 
tons  of  meat,  fats,  beans,  peas,  and  rice  for 
soup  materials  and  milk  and  cocoa  for 
children. 

The  Germans  have  agreed  to  furnish  the 
soup  kitchens  the  25.000  tons  of  breadstufls 
monthly.  They  have  agreed  to  refrain  from 
requisitioning  Imported  and  native  food  sup- 
plies. They  have  agreed  not  to  attack  mercy 
ships.  The  20.000  tons  per  month  of  soup 
materials  needed  Is  definitely  not  available  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  must  be  Im- 
ported through  the  food  blockade.  All  of 
Eiuope  Is  experiencing  a  destructive  shortage 
of  fats.  To  date  the  British  Government  has 
declined  to  lift  the  blockade  to  let  the  20.000 
tons  of  soup  materials  get  through  to  these 
starving  friends  of  theirs  and  ours. 

It  Is  proposed  that  the  trial  feeding  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  neutral  commission,  which 
would  safeguard  the  guaranties.  Under  the 
trial-feeding  plan  there  would  be  no  large 
supply  of  foodstuffs  on  hand  at  any  one  time. 
If  the  Germans  violated  their  agreement,  the 
German  Nation  could  not  possibly  benefit 
from  a  military  standpoint  and  the  experi- 
ment could  be  abandoned  forthwith. 

American  ships  need  not  be  used  in  trans- 
porting supplies  to  the  stricken  countries. 
There  Is  neutral  shipping  available  from  un- 
embrolled  nations. 

DEMOCHACIES  NOT  ASKING  FOB  CH.^Rmr 

These  people  are  not  asking  for  American 
charity,  unless  compassion  Itself  Is  the  high- 
est form  of  charity.  They  want  to  buy  our 
food  with  their  money.  The  exiled  Belgian 
Government  has  funds  with  which  to  finance 
the  test  feeding  and  has  Indicated  Its  willing- 
ness to  use  those  funds  on  behaif  of  its  people. 
Further,  the  Belgian  Government  has  urged 
the  British  to  permit  the  test  feeding. 

The  Netherlands  and  Norway  have  money  to 
finance  the  feeding  of  their  starving  citizens. 
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Some  funds  may  be  needed  for  Poland,  where 
there  has  been  a  limited  feeding  of  50,000 
children  under  way  for  many  months.  This 
operation  has  been  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mission for  Polish  Relief.  Inc.,  an  American 
body.  The  Polish  commission  has  sustained 
Its  work  through  occasional  small  grants  from 
the  Polish  Government  and  through  volun- 
tary subscriptions  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  ancestry,  of  whom  there  are 
several  million  In  the  United  States,  I  do 
want  to  make  It  absolutely  clear  that  the 
American  public  will  not  be  asked  to  raise 
money  for  these  test  feedings.  America  is 
asked  to  raisa  Its  voice  to  the  end  that  the 
pending  mass  tragedy  may  be  averted.  Time 
after  time  Mr.  Hoover,  as  the  guiding  spirit 
cf  the  food  committee,  has  been  appealed  to 
by  the  exiled  governments  and  by  prominent 
and  trustworthy  citizens  in  the  countries  In- 
volved to  continue  his  efforts  to  save  them. 

GENERAL  PERSHING  AND  ADMIRAL  PRATT  APPROVE 
PLAN 

Let  me  enlarge  for  a  few  moments  on  the 
statement  that  the  feeding  of  these  starving 
captive  peoples  can  be  accomplished  v.'lthcut 
military  gain  for  the  Germans.  I  am  going 
to  give  you  the  exact  statements  made  by 
two  men  who  should  know.  The  first  Is 
Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  cur  World  War  com- 
mander.    He  said  recently: 

"I  wish  to  send  my  greetings  to  these  who 
are  endeavoring  to  find  a  method  by  which 
food  supplies  can  be  furnished  to  the  de- 
mocracies In  Europe  occupied  by  the  German 
armies.  There  Is  no  doubt  millions  are  in 
Jeopardy  unless  they  are  given  aid  from 
somewhere.  From  my  own  war  experience 
and  some  knowledge  of  the  problems  In- 
volved, I  have  every  confidence  that  the  sal- 
vation of  these  people  can  be  worked  out 
along  the  lines  proposed  by  Mr.  Hoover  with- 
out military  loss  or  benefit  on  either  side. 
The  interest  of  this  committee  In  maintain- 
ing American  Ideals  and  the  friendship  to 
America  of  these  i.atlons  by  saving  these 
millions  Is  worthy  of  every  support." 

Admiral  William  V.  Pratt,  who  dealt  with 
the  blockade  In  the  past  war  and  who  long 
commanded  the  United  States  fleet,  said: 

"I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this 
aid  can  be  given  under  Mr.  Hoover's  pro- 
posals without  any  damage  to  Great  Britain. 
Taking  the  long  view  of  the  future  of  con- 
structive forces  m  the  world  and  America's 
relation  to  It,  It  Is  of  vital  Importance  to 
America  that  Mr.  Hoover's  plans  be  carried 
through.  Not  only  Is  the  need  pressing 
now,  but  what  Is  of  equal  or  more  Impor- 
tance, an  organization  must  be  perfected  now 
to  start  a  more  extensive  campaign  when 
this  war  Is  over.  Only  America  will  be  able 
to  meet  this  emergency." 

There  Is  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  Senate  Resolution  No. 
124.  dealing  In  full  with  this  tragic  problem. 
The  resolution  was  presented  recently  by 
Senator  Elmer  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  36  other  Senators.  The 
resolution  has  been  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  of  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  Walter  F.  George 
Is  chairman.  ,   ^, 

The    resolved    section    of    the    resolution 

rGcltcs  t 

"Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  does  express  the  conviction  that  imme- 
diate steps  should  be  taken  to  formulate  some 
plan  to  prevent  this  Impending  tragedy  of 
mass  starvation  In  the  various  countries  here- 
tofore named,  by  the  institution  of  a  system 
of  complete  guardianship  of  relief  guaranties 
through  some  neutral  agency  or  government: 
and  be  it  further 

■'Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  en- 
deavors as  quickly  as  possible  to  work  out,  in 
cooperation  with  the  British  Government  and 
the  accredited  representatives  of  the  other 
governments  concerned,  the  setting  up  of 
systematic  and  definite  relief  for  aU  stricken 


and  hungry  countries,  beginning  with  Bel- 
glum,  where  the  need  is  now  the  most  acute; 
this  relief  to  be  based  on  agreements  by  the 
belligerents  for  the  protection  of  the  native 
and  Imported  food  supplies,  with  rigid  safe- 
guarding of  such  relief  so  that  no  military 
advantage  whatever  may  accrue  to  the  civil 
populations  or  the  armed  forces  of  the  tavad- 
Ing  nations." 

MANY  SENATORS  FAVOR  PROPOSAL 

Millions  of  Americans  hope  this  resolution 
will  be  favorably  reported  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  that  It  will 
be  adopted  by  the  Senate  at  an  early  date. 
We  know  the  resolution  has  tremendous  sup- 
port in  the  Senate  as  well  as  throughout  the 
country.  If  you  agree  that  we  must  try  to 
do  something  to  save  the  lives  of  these  people 
it  wovUd  be  helpful  If  you  would  make  your 
own  compassionate  feeling  known  by  writing 
your  own  Senators  and  Congressman. 

Unless  something  is  dene  to  save  these 
people,  democracy  on  the  Continent  of  EJurope 
is  forever  doomed.  These  people  are  our 
friends.  They  subscribe  to  our  pattern  of 
life.  Up  to  the  limit  of  their  abilities  they 
have  tried  to  hold  aloft  the  torch  of  freedom 
and  the  ideal  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  their 
fellow  man. 

AMERICA  MUST  NOT  FAIL  THEM 

We  dare  not  fall  these  little  countries.  If 
we  coldly  turn  our  backs  on  their  plight,  their 
belief  In  us  will  wither  and  die  and  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  babies  who  perish,  and 
others  who  grow  up  with  horrible  malforma- 
tions, will  excoriate  us  through  many  decades 
to  come.  Ovr  alleged  compassion  and  mercy 
will  be  a  bitter  myth  to  them. 

The  wounds  of  war  can  be  healed,  but  the 
wounds  resulting  from  a  cold-blooded  and 
callous  policy  of  starvation  will  never  heal. 
By  raising  our  strong  voice  on  behalf  of  oui 
helpless  European  friends  we  can  keep  alive 
In  their  hearts  their  belief  in  God  and  His 
mercy.  We  can  prove  to  these  little  nations 
again,  and  for  all  time,  that  the  spirit  of 
democracy  embraces  Justice,  mercy,  and  com- 
passion, and  that,  therefore,  democracy  de- 
serves continued  life  on  this  troubled  globe. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  Charles  Moj-nihan,  a  well- 
known  Montrose  attorney,  is  perhaps  the 
most  eloquent  orator  in  Colorado.  On 
Saturday,  June  14,  Flag  Day,  he  delivered 
an  inspiring  address  at  Rifle.  Colo.,  in 
which  he  paid  a  stirring  tribute  to  the 
flag  of  flags.  I  should  like  to  have  ex- 
cerpts from  that  address  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  where  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  others  might  enjoy 
them. 

Mr.  Moynihan  points  out  the  futility  of 
converting  to  our  thoughts  peoples  who 
have  no  conception  of  nor  desire  for  our 
traditional  idealism.  He  apparently  feels, 


too,  that  our  boasted  "arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy" ought  to  be  something  more 
substantial  than  a  pretty  phrase;  that, 
instead,  it  consist  of  arms,  airplanes, 
tanks,  and  ships,  and,  furthermore,  that 
it  be  conserved  for  peoples  who  are  not 
only  fighting  to  preserve  democracy  as 
we  know  it  but  who  are  also  already  con- 
verted to  the  ideals  of  the  democracy 
which  we  espouse.  Mr.  Moynihan  points 
out  quite  effectively  that  we  "speak  force- 
fvUly"  to  "totalitarian  states  armed  to 
the  teeth"  only  when  forceful  words  are 
backed  by  a  club  behind  the  door. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MOTNIHAN  GIVES  FLAG  DAT  TALK  AT  RIFLE  TODAT 

We   assenijble   today   to   give   a   tribute   of 
veneration  to  the  flag  of  our  cotintry.    These 
services   are  for  the   purpose   of  giving   the 
citizenship  of  America  an  opportunity  to  re- 
fresh  their   homage   to   an   emblem   of    the 
deepest  spiritual  and   patriotic  significance. 
That  flag  Is  not  merely  a  combination  of 
colors.     It  Is  a  symbol.  In  every  fiber  of  which 
Is  written  the  historical  background  ol  the 
struggles  of  our  forefathers  to  provide  for  us 
the  form  of  government  we  today  enjoy.     It 
symbolizes  a  group  of  hardy  people  who  were 
willing  to  suffer  the  hardships  of  a  dangerous 
voyage   to   reach   an   unknown   shore   where 
shelter   and  food  had  to  be  produced  from 
the  wild  countryside — all  in  order  that  the 
dignity  of  the  Individual  could  be  developed 
and   preserved;    where   religion  was  to  be  a 
matter  of  conscience  between  the  individual 
and  his  God;  where  the  decree  of  kings  was 
subordinated  to  the  deliberate  voice  of  the 
people;  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
were  to  become  the  Inalienable  rights  of  the 
citizen. 

It  B3rmlx)lize8  a  constitution  wherein  were 
vn-itten  the  proven  truths  of  almost  300  years 
of  colonial  laboratorial  experience;  a  na- 
tional Independence  that  by  trial  and  error 
the  unlversals  of  human  rights,  of  human 
privileges  could  be  vindicated. 

It  symbolizes  a  nation  preserved  from  dis- 
unity as  a  result  of  a  great  ClvU  War. 

It  symbolizes  a  free  expression  of  the  spirit 
of  private  enterprise,  with  the  result  that  by 
the  exercise  of  human  energy  and  Ingenuity 
the  highest  standard  of  living  the  world  has 
ever  known  Is  everywhere  available  In  Amer- 
ica to  the  man  who  wlU  work  and  save. 


Government  under  our  theory  was  to  be 
the  agent  of  man  and  to  reflect  the  humani- 
tarian sentiments  of  the  average  citizen  to 
the  end  that  he  could  live  together  with  his 
fellows  In  a  spirit  of  peace,  tolerance,  and 
human  consideration,  so  that  he  could  dwell 
In  a  country  where  free  speech,  freedom  of 
press,  and  freedom  of  religion  were  to  repre- 
sent the  foundation  stones  of  an  untisual 
endeavor.  Inspired  by  human  beings  for  the 
primary  benefit  o'  the  Individual  citizen. 

After  many  experiments  a  flag  was  finally 
designed  for  the  purp>ose  of  symbolizing  not 
only  the  enveloping  accomplishments  of  the 
forefathers  but  the  efforts  of  each  succeed- 
ing generation  to  fulfill  the  creed  which  had 
always  been  that  of  the  founders  and  disciples 
of  America.  The  flag  was  to  be  an  altar  of 
devotion. 

»  •  •  •  • 

I  repeat  today  no  detailed  history  of  our 
country's  past.  That  Is  well  known  to  all 
of  U3.  Hate,  suffering,  poverty,  and  an  In- 
clination to  murder  fellow  human  beings  and 
crush  the  highest  Ideals  of  Individual  dignity 
and  self-preservation  which  It  has  taken  cen- 
turies to  acquire,  like  a  drifting  cloud,  afflicts 
the  world  of  the  present;  and  so  today  we 
find  a  fear  complex  surging  like  an  hallucl- 
naUon  inspired  by  the  wrath  of  God,  fUllag 
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our  heftrt4  with  teta.  and  miidcUlcg  our  mlods 
with  confusion. 

We  ■€«  tHe  purpose  and  spirit  of  democracy 
cruatted  and  denied  over  a  greater  portion  of 
"the  world.  We  »ee  the  forces  of  totalltarlan- 
tem  and  dlcutorshlpa  lushlng  like  mad 
molochfl,  acatterlng  anguish,  blood,  humrn 
destruction,  and  death  with  Increasing  se- 
verity, and  continuing  the  Invasion  of  areas 
wtacr*  human  rlghu  had  theretofore  been 
noognlzed  and  enforced  by  established  law, 
and  talLcn  tor  granted  as  much  as  the  air 
we  breathe. 

The  essential  realities  of  democracy  are  a 
combination  of  law.  equality,  and  Jtistlce. 
A  totalitarian  state  has  none  of  these,  and 
bene*  U  the  worst  of  all  possible  states. 

Many  of  the  yotuger  members  of  our  gen- 
eration were  born  under  an  unlucky  star,  be- 
cause during  ihclr  formative  period  we  paid 
little  attention  to  these  characteristics,  and 
particularly  to  the  fact  that  each  thereof 
was  merely  an  approximation  of  the  weak- 
nesses and  prejudices  of  the  average  citizen. 

Thomas  Jefferson  f»illy  recogniaed  this  dur- 
ing a  period  of  scanty  populatl.in  and  before 
inventions  had  made  possible  the  congestion 
of  people  In  large  urban  centers,  when  he 
littered  with  the  fervor  of  a  prophet : 

••My  Oodf  How  little  do  my  countrymen 
know'  what  precious  blessings  they  are  In 
powrailnn  of.  and  of  which  no  othet  people  on 
sarth  enjoy." 

Tbe  forces  of  totalitarianism  cannot  last 
because  they  are  not  human;  they  arc  not 
moral:  their  way  la  not  the  spiritual  way. 
No  matter  what  men  think,  the  human  heart 
la  the  compass  which  controls  the  direction 
of  a  human  being's  longing  for  a  high  destiny. 

Aa  people  we  are  so  apt  to  become  dls- 
eouraged  over  trends  and  eventa  about  ua 
that  are  not  fatal  In  themselves. 

After  all.  devoted  and  patrlodc  aa  we  are 
to  our  America,  we  should  not  fail  to  remem- 
ber that  It  Is  Impcselble  for  us  to  convert 
peoples  and  nations  whos«  traditional 
thoughts  for  centuries  have  been  different 
from  ours.  While  America  may  oe  the  "arse- 
nal of  democracy,"  It  Is  my  judgment  that 
ahs  cannot  serve  any  purpose  other  than  to 
cooperate  with  like-minded  peoples  to  pre- 
serve onr  great  political  ark  of  the  covenant. 
A  citizen  of  Australia  can  talk  with  citizens 
of  Canada.  New  Zealand,  the  United  States, 
with  citizens  of  Scotland.  Wales,  or  England 
with  an  understanding  for  the  umple  reason 
that  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  In  like-minded 
In  its  major  purpose:  The  dignity  and  de- 
velopment ctf  the  Individual's  rights.  Be- 
yond this  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  we  can 
coounand  the  peoples  of  other  nations  to 
change  their  minds,  or  to  adhere  to  theories 
and  aspirations  foreign  to  their  traditions  and 
backgrounds. 

No  matter  what  the  status  of  nations  Is.  I 
realize  that  old  orders  change,  but  I  also 
know  that  new  orders  change,  too.  Only  one 
thing  nsver  changes — the  human  heart. 
Reyx^tfubns  and  ideologies  may  lacerate  It, 
even  break  It.  but  they  cannot  change  Its 
essence.  After  fascism,  and  communism,  and 
socialism,  and  capitalism  are  over  and  forgot- 
ten as  completely  as  slavery  in  the  old  South. 
the  human  heart  will  still  be  clamoring  for 
tbe  old  things  it  wept  for  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden — love  and  a  chance  to  live,  a  chance  to 
adore  soipethlng,  somewhere,  somehow. 

If  we  but  realize  this,  the  whispering  com- 
menU  of  our  heart  today  will  give  us  the 
faith  we  need  to  seek  constantly  the  nxed  star 
of  human  hopes  which  never  fades  and  never 
becomes  nonexistent.  Tbe  dotids  may  hide 
It  for  a  moment,  but  it  la  sUU  there.  So  long 
aa  It  exists  otir  faith  must  be  stronger  than 
the  darkness  which  temporarily  obstructs  our 
vision. 

In  our  present  dilemma  there  are  two  or 
three  thinga  the  unofficial  citlaenahlp  of  our 
America  ought  to  know.  From  the  stand- 
point ol  mechanical  equipment,  is  America 
today  in  truth  and  in  fact  the  "arsenal  of 
democracy"?    To  what  extent  have  we  pro- 


greased  in  completing  the  manufacture  of 
arms,  airplanes,  tanks,  etc.,  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  an  attack?  Whatever  else  may  be 
argued,  the  truth  is  that  we  must  recognize 
realities.  Totalitarian  Germany  Is  literally 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  because  of  that  fact 
no  nation  and  no  combination  of  nations  has 
been  able  to  thwart  or  for  any  length  of  time 
obstruct  either  her  attack  or  her  advance. 
What  Is  the  state  of  our  preparedness?  If 
It  is  such  that  we  are  ready  for  war,  we  may 
speak  forcefully. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  said  once  we  should 
speak  softly  but  carry  a  big  stick.  There  Is 
much  In  his  philosophy.  If  we  are  prepared, 
we  do  not  need  to  boast.  Our  ample  pre- 
paredness will  be  known  and  will  protect  us. 
U  we  are  unprepared,  we  are  like  the  dog 
which  bays  the  moon  to  no  purpose  other 
than  to  hear  the  sotmd  of  his  own  barking. 


Morgenthau  Ma^cl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOX7TH  OAKOtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISENTATIVES 


Thursday,  June  26.  1941 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     SIOUX     FALLS 
(S.  DAK.)  DAILT  ARGUS-LEADEB 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Con- 
gress Is  about  to  be  confronted  with  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  sacrifice-compel- 
ling tax  bills  ever  to  be  proposed,  the 
entire  country  is  at  long  last  becoming 
Interested  In  the  methods  by  which  taxes 
can  be  prevented  from  becoming  con- 
fiscatory in  nature.  America  is  awaken- 
ing to  the  stark  reality  that,  after  all. 
Uncle  Sam  does  not  pick  his  money  off 
from  bushes  or  pump  it  out  of  wells  but 
that  he  really  does  exact  it  "from  the 
sweat  of  the  man  who  toils." 

Consequently,  the  following  editorial 
written  by  Fred  C.  Christopherson  of  the 
Daily  Argus  Leader,  published  in  Sioux 
Falls.  S.  Dak.,  is  especially  timely  and 
telling.  His  analysis  of  the  miraculous 
method  by  which  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Morgenthau  proposes  to  reduce  the 
tax  burden  for  us  all  merits  a  most  care- 
ful reading  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  still  many  old-fashioned  citizens  of 
the  horse  and  buggy  era  in  this  country 
who  have  the  antiquated.  pre-New  Deal 
theory  in  the  backs  of  their  minds  that 
the  way  to  reduce  taxes  is  to  spend  less 
money. 

This  new  formula  for  escaping  the 
sting  of  the  tax  collector  should  give  spe- 
cial cause  for  rejoicing  to  all  Americans 
who  still  believe  in  Santa  Ciaus,  or  who 
hope  to  provide  dairy  products  for  the 
undernourished  by  feeding  them  rich 
slices  of  the  cheese  from  which  they 
think  tbe  moon  is  made. 

[Prom  the  Sioux  FaUs  (S.  Dak.)  Dally  Argus- 
Leader  of  June  24.  1941] 

MOBcnrrHav  magic 

In  order  to  promote  public  understanding 

of  the  sale  of  defense  bonds  now  under  way, 

the  United  States  Treasury  has  prepared  a 

series  of  informative  questions  and  answers. 


Idly  thumbing  through  these,  we  encoun- 
tered the  following  oddity: 

"Q.  By  buying  all  the  defense  bonds  I  can 
afford  and  then  some,  do  I  do  anything  to 
keep  taxes  down? 

"A.  Yes.  If  you  will  do  this  and  Influence 
all  your  friends  to  do  this,  you  will  produce 
a  great  effect.  The  more  money  raised  by 
borrowing,  the  less  need  be  raised  by  taxa- 
tion." 

Alice  in  Wonderland  couldn't  have  done 
better  than  that.  Evidently  our  Treasury  is 
living  In  a  fantastic  world  of  make-believe — 
a  delightful  paradise  where  we  can  eat  our 
cake  and  have  it  too. 

Stirely  Secretary  Morgenthau  and  his  aides 
mixst  be  gifted  with  some  extraordinary 
power.  They  promise  the  millennium  and 
the   normally   Impossible. 

Such  magic.  Such  a  beautiful  world  of 
finance  into  which  we  are  invited. 

We  buy  defense  bonds.  In  return  the 
Government  will  pay  Interest  and  in  due 
course  retire  the  principal.  And  yet  this 
operation  will  reduce  the  necessity  for  addi- 
tional taxes. 

To  say  that  that  is  remarkable  is  to  put  it 
mildly.  We  never  appreciated  before  Just 
how  wise  Secretary  Morgenthau  is. 

We  wonder,  however,  why  he  stops  where 
he  does.  Why  not  eliminate  taxes  entirely 
by  selling  more  bonds  to  the  people?  The 
more  bonds  that  are  sold,  he  says,  the  lower 
the  taxes  will  be. 

Then,  too,  why  be  selfish  about  it?  Why 
not  Impart  the  secret  of  this  perfectly  grand 
method  to  the  Governors,  the  mayors,  and  the 
others  who  are  associated  with  tax-levying 
bonds?    Why  must  we  pay  any  taxes? 

Evidently  our  own  Governor  Bushfield,  our 
own  Mayor  John  McKee,  our  own  cctinty  com- 
missioners, and  our  own  board  of  education 
are  hopelessly  benighted.  They  are  so  old- 
fashioned  that  they  believe  in  levying  taxes 
to  obtain  the  money  required  for  public 
purposes. 

How  silly!  How  absurd  I  Why  don't  they 
Just  sell  bonds  to  the  people  as  Secretary 
Morgenthau  is  doing?  If  the  people  buy 
enough  bonds,  as  the  surely  wise  Secretary 
informs  us,  they  won't  be  required  to  pay 
taxes. 

But  that's  too  perfect,  too  ideal.  There 
must  be  a  flaw  somewhere.  We  remember 
that  once  upon  a  time  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  sold  a  lot  of  bonds.  But  it  didn't 
work  out  in  quite  the  way  that  Secretary 
Morgenthau  now  suggests.  In  due  course  we 
had  to  repay  the  bonds  along  with  the  in- 
terest. It  so  happened,  as  the  statistics  show, 
that  we  didn't  reduce  the  necessity  for  new 
taxes.  In  fact,  we  expanded  It.  We  were 
compelled  to  levy  taxes  not  only  for  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  bonds  but  the  Interest  as  well. 
In  some  cases  the  interest  acctimulated  so 
largely  that  we  paid  back  eventually  as  much 
as  $2  for  each  f  1  that  we  borrowed. 


European  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  June  26, 1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE. 
OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 


Mr.  NYE.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
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pendix  of  the  Record  an  address  which 
I  delivered  over  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  on  last  Saturday  evening. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  , 
as  follows: 

The  people  of  the  United  States  could.  If 
they  would,  stage  a  demonstration  of  deter- 
mination to  keep  out  of  Europe's  war  that 
would  make  certain  our  noninvolvement. 
There  Is  but  one  condition  preventing  such  s 
demonstration.  That  condition  is  the  con- 
tinuing success  with  which  foreign  and  do- 
mestic propagandists  have  convinced  or 
caused  millions  of  Americans  to  entertain 
something  of  conviction  that  our  entry  into 
the  war  is  an  inevitable  thing. 

This  condlUon  is  not  as  discouraging  as  It 
might  be.  for  the  reason  that  this  defeatist 
attitude  is  waning,  that  people  are  gradually 
coming  to  realize  that  the  thought  of  in- 
evitability is  planted  and  nursed  by  forces 
with  the  most  selflsh  kind  of  purposes  to 
serve — incidentally,  purposes  to  be  ultimately 
served  not  by  themselves  but  by  the  sons 
and  purses  of  100,000,000  and  more  of  Ameri- 
cans unless  those  Americans  quickly  awaken 
to  the  need  for  a  united  front  against  war. 

The  eft  expressed  and  repeated  thoughts 
that  "the  President's  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy  has  been  such  as  to  make  our  sUylng 
out  of  the  war  impossible,"  or  that  "we've 
gone  so  far  now  that  we  cannot  stop,"  or 
that  simple  thought  that  "we  Just  can't  stop 
it  now;  it's  too  late,"  are  so  exceedingly 
shallow  that  the  people  must,  given  time, 
quickly  discover  themselves  to  be  but  the 
victims  of  propaganda  in  which  they  them- 
selves unwittingly  become  a  participant. 

Getting  into  this  war  Is  not  inevitable  for 
America.  It  is  as  fair  to  say  that  our  staying 
out  of  the  war  is  inevitable.  Indeed,  it  is 
fairer  to  assert  the  latter,  since  the  desire  to 
stay  out  is  so  overwhelming  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people.  Yet  this  overwhelming 
majority  has  let  the  Interventionist  minority 
plant  the  defeatist  thoughts  to  an  extent 
which  was,  at  one  stage,  carrying  our  coun- 
try to  the  precipice  of  war. 

Getting  Into  this  return  engagement  of 
war  to  Europe  is  only  as  Inevitable  as  we,  the 
people  of  America,  will  permit  It  to  be. 
Stajdng  out  of  this  war  is  inevitable  if  only 
the  people  will  continue  and  multiply  their 
forceful  demands  upon  the  Government  at 
Washington  to  keep  its  promise  to  the  people 
to  keep  our  country  out  of  this  mess  which 
seems  destined  to  wreck  every  civilization 
that  lends  its  hand  to  it.  It  would  be  well 
at  the  same  time  if  the  people  would  po- 
litely suggest  that  the  same  Government 
at  Washington  cease  Its  almost  daily  issu- 
ance of  engraved  invitations  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  for  trouble  and  war. 

If  a  sizable  proportion  of  American  fath- 
ers, mothers,  sons,  and  daughters  who  deeply 
sense  the  consequences  of  our  Involvement 
in  the  war  were  to  make  their  views  and  de- 
mands heard  by  their  letters  to  their  Con- 
gressmen, their  Senators,  and  their  Presi- 
dent, the  door  to  the  chance  of  our  involve- 
ment would  be  closed  quickly  and  tightly. 
Squelching  the  defeatist  attitude  will  bring 
this  result. 

We  cannot  help  but  observe  how  an  awak- 
ened people  have  Improved  upon  the  chance 
to  stay  out  of  war  In  the  very  recent  weeks. 
Those  millions  who  have  conquered  the 
defeatist  complex  have  brought  about  mag- 
nificent changes,  changes  in  spite  of  news- 
papers, fireside  ch^ts,  cabinet  speeches,  and 
a  virtual  blitzkrieg  of  propaganda  to  drive 
us  to  war.  The  result  is  an  amazing  demon- 
stration of  how  successfully  democracy  can 
operate  if  only  tljie  people  wlU  themselves 
play  their  rightful  part  In  the  conduct  of 
that  democracy  by  making  known  their 
wishes  and  interests.  Democracy  falls  down 
only  when  the  people  it  is  presumed  to  serve 
Ignore  their  own  jresponsibility  to  it.  De- 
mocracy falls  whc|n  a  small  minority,  such 


as  are  the  American  Interventionists,  can 
convince  a  great  majority,  such  as  are  the 
American  nonlnterventlonlsts,  that  the  only 
way  we  can  have  unity  in  this  cotmtry  Is  to 
follow  the  wishes  of  the  minority. 

Following  passage  of  the  lend-lease  bill 
there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
chance  of  staying  out  of  Europe's  war  was 
next  door  to  being  inaignlficant.  The  march 
to  war  by  the  Interventionists'^had  been  and 
continued  to  be  so  rapid  as  to  make  it  seem 
quite  impossible  to  even  halt  for  a  brief 
moment  the  tramping  feet  and  rolling  driuns 
of  war.  But  the  small  chance  that  remained 
of  staying  cut  was  used,  first  by  a  few,  then 
more  and  even  more  of  Americans,  until  to- 
day, in  spite  of  what  we  see  and  hear  each 
day,  the  chance  of  staying  out  has  been 
multiplied  to  a  degree  that  causes  many  of 
us  to  feel  that  It  Is  better  than  a  50-50 
chance.  But  this  degree  of  chance  will  con- 
tinue and  Increase  only  as  the  people  will 
continue  and  increase  pouring  their  wishes 
and  their  expectations  in  letters  to  their 
Representatives  and  especially  the  President. 
The  interventionist  hope  in  this  hour  is  that 
the  people  will  let  up  in  their  splendid  effort 
and  leave  to  them,  the  organized  Interven- 
tionists, the  exclusive  ear  of  the  President 
who  shapes  our  foreign  policy. 

These  Interventionists  had  the  President 
fooled  plenty  up  until  a  few  weeks  ago. 
They  alone,  were  sending  their  letters  and 
telegrams  supporting  each  step  that  took 
us  nearer  to  war.  The  masses  of  people 
were  filing  their  prayers  with  Congress. 
The  President  could  not  draw  any  conclu- 
sion other  than  that  the  people  were  with 
him  in  the  moves  he  made;  his  mall  proved 
it  to  his  own  satisfaction.  When  the  people 
got  onto  the  intervehtionist  game  and 
started  expressing  their  views  to  the  Presi- 
dent, he  sat  up  with  a  start;  was,  some  say, 
bewildered  to  a  point  that  caused  him  to 
send  agents  out  over  the  country  to  try 
to  sense  the  real  pvilse  of  the  people.  It  was 
no  doubt  this  expression  of  feeling  by  over- 
whelming numbers  that  caused  the  cancel- 
ing of  a  fireside  chat  and  that  cavued  the 
President  to  back  up  the  day  after  he  made 
his  recent  public  address  in  which  people 
were  given  to  feel  that  he  was  going  to 
ask  repeal  of  the  neutrality  laws  and  under- 
take convoys  in  spite  of  his  promise  to  the 
contrary. 

Ah.  democracy  does  work  when  the  people 
contribute  their  part  to  its  operation  and 
decline  to  let  a  minority  rule  the  day  by 
instilling  a  defeatist  complex  in  the  majority. 
Defeatism  on  the  part  of  the  people  Is  not 
going  to  be  as  fully  squelched  as  it  should  be, 
however,  until  people  will  stop  to  do  more 
thinking  and  pause  long  enough  to  let 
truth  have  Its  hour  in  times  when  propa- 
ganda has  so  much  of  fiction  which  selfish 
ones  would  make  the  base  for  American  Judg- 
ment and  decision.  I  am  sure  there  has 
never  been  so  devastating  a  line  of  fiction 
laid  down  upon  which  to  base  a  most  serious 
decision  as  is  that  line  of  fiction  planted  by 
those  who  would  have  us  in  this  present  war. 
Have  a  look  at  some  of  this  fiction : 

First.  Much  circulation  is  given  the  story 
published  by  a  British  aviation  machine  to 
the  effect  that  Germany  and  Italy  have  de- 
veloped types  of  bombers  capable  of  success- 
fully attacking  our  eastern  seaboard,  or.  with 
bases  at  Dakar,  capable  of  attacking  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  This  Is  fantasy,  pure  and  simple. 
American  aviation  authorities  will  acknowl- 
edge that  the  Germans  have  a  type  of  plane 
capable  of  lying  from  Germany  to  New  York, 
but  carrying  and  dropping  a  bomb  of  only  10 
or  12  pounds,  but  unable  to  fly  back  to  its 
base  after  it  dumped  Its  "firecracker." 

Second.  Then  we  have  the  fairy  tale  about 
how  utterly  dependent  is  our  American  futiure 
upon  the  British  Navy.  When  we  are  really 
thinking  and  not  Just  letting  someone  plant 
convictions  for  our  adoption  without  any 
thinking,  we  know  full  well  that  through  the 
lifetime  of  our  Nation  the  only  navy  that 


we've  had  to  build  against  In  a  large  way— 
the  only  navy  that  has  successfully  operated 
in  an  aggressive  way  against  North.  South, 
or  Central  America — has  been  the  same  Brit- 
ish Navy. 

Third.  The  fiction  that  a  Hitler  victory  In 
Europe  would  be  followed  by  a  Hitler  inva- 
sion of  America  is  too  sUly  for  words.  If 
we  will  use  our  defense  dollars  for  defense, 
we  can  finish  Hitler  and  all  his  assocUtes 
before  they  get  within  sight  of  America,  even 
if  they  combine  in  the  operation  to  invade. 
Right  here  let  me  suggest  that  there  should 
well  be  a  unity  of  mind  on  this  issue  of 
American  defense,  however.  Our  defense 
needs  are  multiplied  each  day  If  we  would 
prepare  for  the  very  worst  that  might  develop 
out  of  these  pending  wars,  for  President 
Roosevelt  has  been  overlooking  no  opportu- 
nity for  the  past  2  or  3  years  to  shake  the 
American  fist  at  virtually  every  power  on 
earth,  and  this  at  a  time  when  it  would  have 
been  smart  to  try  to  make  a  few  friends 
instead  of  ill  enemies  for  ourselves. 

Fourth.  The  llvest  bit  of  fiction  afloat  at 
the  present  time,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  to 
the  effect  that  if  the  old  order  in  Europe  does 
not  continue  to  prevail,  then  we  are  doomed 
to  loss  of  our  foreign  trade,  to  trade  isolation. 
Normally.  o\u  foreign  trade  constitutes  be- 
tween 3  and  6  percent  of  our  total  economic 
dei>endence.    If  we  are  any  good  at  all,  we  can 
Increase  our  American  consumption  to  a  stif- 
flclent  degree  to  take  up  the  slack  if  we  had 
to  lose  all  our  foreign  trade.    But  why  must 
we  conclude  that  there  is  even  a  chance  for 
loss  of  our  foreign  trade?    Come  what  will  to 
Europe  and  Asia  they  are  going  to  need  some 
things  that  we  can  supply  more  economically 
than  anyone  else.    We  will  need  some  things 
that  they  can  supply     We'll  go  on  trading. 
Bernard  Baruch,  answering  the  suggestion  of 
a  totalitarian  victory  as  a   challenge  to   us 
commercially,  recently  declared  (though  his 
declaration   found   very   few   news   outlets) 
that    the  United   States  can   undersell    the 
totalltarians  In  the  world  markets,  and  that 
it  would  be  Germany  and   not  the  United 
SUtes  that  would  be  "on  the  spot"  In  the 
event  of  a  complete  German  victory.    Inci- 
dentally, wouldn't  we  do  well  In  this  hour 
to  remember  that  our  severest  competitor  in 
the  field  of  foreign  trade  has  always  been 
Great  Biltaln  with  her  control  over  the  trade 
channels  ovct  the  earth? 

Fifth.  Fiction?  Look  to  that  which  would 
have  us  Join  with  Britain  In  a  policy  and  pro- 
gram of  stopping  and  destroying  the  ag- 
gressor nations.  The  pages  of  the  last  three 
centuries  of  history  are  overflowing  with  the 
accounts  of  military  aggression  accomplish- 
ing the  building  of  the  most  titanic  empire  of 
all  time — the  British  Empire.  As  recently  aa 
1937  Britain  was  bombing  civilian  popula- 
tions in  Arabia  in  order  to  accomplish  British 
dominance  there.  And  we  would  make 
Britain  our  ally  in  stopping  aggressor  nations. 
What  prepo!!terous  fiction. 

Sixth.  Fiction  is  the  base  for  a  lot  of  think- 
ing over  here  these  days,  but  none  of  It  com- 
pares with  that  thought  that  If  we'U  Just 
take  a  hand  In  this  pending  war  on  the  Brit- 
ish side,  we  can  win  and  save  freedom  of  the 
seas  again  and  make  impossible  more  Robin 
Moor  incidents.  What  folly.  What  utter  de- 
ception that  lets  this  thought  be  encouraged. 
We  acknowledged  after  the  last  war  that  In 
time  of  war  there  was  no  such  thing  as  free- 
dom of  the  seas.  Congress  wrote  laws  ac- 
knowledgin);  this.  President  Roosevelt  gave 
Up  service  to  suppxjrt  of  these  laws. 

Freedom  of  the  seas  went  by  the  board  In 
1819  when,  at  Versailles.  Woodrow  Wilson 
failed  to  win  a  consideration  for  No.  2  of  his 
14  points.  Who  smothered  this  honest  Wil- 
son effort  to  win  freedom  of  the  seas  after 
Europe  was  done  with  her  last  war?  None 
other  than  England  and  France.  They 
wouldn't  giv.  the  cause  or  theory  a  chance. 
Read  what  Lloyd  George  and  Winston  Church- 
Ill  wrote  In  their  books  covering  the  peace 
conference  about  freedom  of  the  seas.    Why, 
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tbey  wouldn't  tolerate  freedom  of  the  aeaa. 
What  they  wanted  was  what  they  had  always 
had.  namely,  freedom  of  the  seas  for  Britain. 
soTerelgnty  and  dominance  over  the  seas  by 
BrlUio.  Will  we  now  let  ourselves  be  moved 
to  war  again,  this  time  to  help  Britain  win 
freedom  of  the  seas?  Minister  Eden  may  go 
on  contending  that  Britain  is  fighting  for 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  for  the  four  other 
eloquent  freedoms  which  the  President  is 
declaring  It  American  purpose  to  deliver  to  all 
the  world  In  o\ir  own  time  and  generation. 
but  for  my  own  part.  I'm  Inclined  to  listen 
to  the  British  statesmen  who  denied  us  free- 
dom of  the  seas  when  they  had  It  to  give  but 
bluntly  reftised  it. 

I  find  no  pleasure  in  saying  these  things  at 
this  time.  WhUe  Britain  stands  covirageously 
in  her  battle  against  the  forces  which  would 
destroy  her.  I  would  find  it  much  more  pleas- 
ant to  overlook  and  forget  the  fiction  about 
which  I  have  spoken  were  It  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  future  of  my  own  country  was  so 
largely  dependent  upon  what  we  did  with  this 
ftctUm.  America's  grave  need  In  this  hour 
Is  for' a  substitution  of  flcUon  by  truth,  truth 
w  all  acknowledge  when  we  let  the  record 
tnatead  of  propaganda  have  our  ear. 

Thus  far  there  has  been  no  substantial  of- 
fering to  demonstrate  that  the  causes  in- 
volved tn  the  present  war  are  different  than 
those  which  have  plagued  Europeans  for  gen- 
arattona.  They  are  the  same  causes  that 
foaled  us  once  before  into  unending  costs. 
bordenaome  debt,  depreaaion.  heartbreak,  and 
hoapttala  filled  with  men.  many  of  whom  wish 
they  hadn't  oome  tiaek  from  over  there;  the 
aama  causes  America  helped  the  Allies  to 
win.  only  to  be  told  afterward  that  we  hadnt 
dona  our  full  part,  when  they  full  well  knew 
that  we  had  more  boys  fighting  In  Prance 
than  Britain  had  during  the  concluding  war 
Biontha,  and  only  to  hear  ourselves  called 
Vncle  Shylock.  The  causa  abroad  today  is 
'the  age-old  cauae  of  determining  who  shall 
dominate  Europe:  this  time,  shall  It  be 
ft'ltaln  or  Germany.  I'm  frank  to  confess 
that  It  would  seem  easier  to  get  along  in  a 
world  where  the  prevailing  order  continued 
hacause  ws  never  easily  accommodate  our- 
selves to  the  possible  necessity  of  change. 
But  the  chance  or  danger  of  change  does  not 
merit  the  pitching  by  the  United  States  of 
her  young  blood,  her  wealth,  and  her  energies 
Into  so  futile  a  cauae  as  is  a  European  war, 
eapecially  when  we  so  well  know  that  even 
tlMUgh  we  might  help  to  win  a  war  over 
there  we  can't  inflict  a  peace  to  our  liking 
after  the  war  is  won.  Thomas  Jefferson  put 
It  well  when  he  said : 

"For  us  to  attempt  to  reform  all  Europe 
and  iB-lng  them  back  to  principles  of 
llty.  and  a  respect  for  the  equal  rights 
of  nations  would  show  us  to  be  only  maniacs 
of  another  character." 

If  It  be  thought  that  Jefferson  is  out  of 
date,  and  that  he  had  no  right  to  tell  we  of 
1941  what  was  right  and  wrong,  then  let  us 
ttim  to  a  more  modem  American  who  dresses 
this  fine  Jefferson  theory  in  modern  garb; 
listen  to  Dr.  WUbtir.  president  of  Stanford 
tynlverslty. 

"If  anyone  believes  the  American  people 
can  go  out  and  force  other  nations  around  to 
our  way  of  thinking,  that  person  has  a  Hitler 
ootnplex.'* 

Fiction,  hate.  fear,  and  uncontrolled  emo- 
tions can  be  our  complete  undoing  if  we 
Americans  dont  more  largely  guard  against 
drifting  back  into  pitfalls  from  which  the 
patriots  of  1776  freed  us.  Isolation  of  the 
right  kind  h&s  built  America  to  the  point  of 
greatness  and  happlnesa  above  all  nations. 
That  is  the  Washington  and  Jefferson  kind 
of  isolation — Isolation  from  the  hates,  fears, 
Jealousies,  power  politics  and  wsrs  of  Eu- 
rc^.  None  will  deny  this,  thst  such  Isola- 
tion has  been  exceedingly  good  for  us,  and 
that  it  hasnt  hurt  Europe.  None  will  deny 
thla.  that  oxxr  nearest  approach  to  disaster 
•ocompanled  our  Ignoring  of  the  Washington 
kind  of  lactation  and  returning  for  a  taste 
«(  thoss  European  blttera  back  In  1917-18. 


Why  haven't  we  learned  better  the  lessons 
which  far-seeing  fathers  and  experience  have 
tried  so  hard  to  teach  us?  Shall  we  let  fear- 
mongers  convince  us  that  this  present  Eu- 
ropean war  Lb  really  our  war? 

By  the  way.  whose  war  is  It  anyway? 

We  dig  up  $7,000,000,000  as  a  first  Install- 
ment In  our  lending  and  leasing  of  Britain's 
war  to  make  It  unnecessary  for  Britain  to 
spend  of  her  own  wealth  to  make  purchase 
of  such  materials  as  she  needs  from  us.  We 
call  It  the  lend-lease  program.  In  Canada,  a 
part  of  Britain,  at  war,  they  haven't  thought 
of  a  lend-lease  program  and  get  from  Britain 
cash  on  the  barrel  head  for  what  they  sell 
to  Britain. 

We  go  on  selling  oil  to  Japan — without 
which  Japan  couldn't  last  very  long  with  her 
undertaking  In  China — while  Secretary  Ickes 
threatens  gasless  Sundays  In  America. 

The  Food  Minister  for  Britain  asks  us  to 
Inaugurate  creamless  days  in  the  United 
States  so  there  can  be  more  butter  and  cheese 
for  Britain.  A  few  days  later  Secretary 
Wickard  urges  Americans  to  eat  less  cheese. 

And  while  all  this  goes  on,  the  Canadian 
Travel  Bureau,  inviting  us  to  come  to  Canada 
for  oxir  vacations,  advertises  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Jiaie  8  as  follows: 

"It  Is  easv  to  enter  and  to  leave  Canada; 
there  Is  absolutely  no  rationing  of  food." 

Whose  war  is  this  anyway? 

Well,  in  spite  of  all  the  effort  of  some  to 
make  It  seem  like  our  war,  tt  still  very  defi- 
nitely Is  not  our  war.  And  It  seems  rather 
certain  that  the  sooner  we  let  the  world  know 
that  we  dont  plan  to  be  in  it,  then  the 
quicker  will  come  whatever  kind  of  peace  is 
to  be  had  In  Europe  and  an  end  to  the  mad- 
ness that  beeets  them  over  ttaere.  If  Britain 
finds  she  cannot  finish  and  win  this  war 
which  she  herself  declared,  let  her  ascertain 
and  advise  us  what  kind  of  a  peace  Is  available 
before  she  asks  and  expects  us  to  pour  blood 
and  more  wealth  into  her  defense.  We  are 
certainly  entitled  to  a  more  truthful  state- 
ment of  reasons  and  principles  than  has  yet 
l)een  afforded.  We  need  far  more  than  a  mere 
echo  by  Anthony  Eden  of  Preside- 1  Roose- 
velt's fovir  freedoms  and  freedom  of  the  seas. 

Whatever  emergency  confronts  our  country 
today  is  pretty  largely  home-made.  The 
President,  since  his  quarantine  speech,  has 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  challenge  virtually 
every  power  on  earth.  Tliat  gives  us  an  ad- 
ditional defense  obligation,  an  emergency  to 
be  sure,  but  this  doesn't  of  Itself  call  for  such 
attitude  as  that  demonstrated  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  Friday  message  to  Congress,  bis 
effort  to  be  spectacular  In  closing  the  offices 
of  German  consuls  In  this  country,  or  the 
feverish  effort  to  instill  fear  in  the  American 
heart  while  he  assures  u?  that  the  only  thing 
we  need  fear  la  fear  Itself. 

If  the  President  and  the  Interventionists 
have  failed  to  sell  their  emergency  to  the 
people  It  doesn't  follow  that  we  must  be 
blltzkrieged  and  incldented  into  war  hostili- 
ties and  bad  temper.  The  truth  is  they  have 
not  been  able  to  sell  the  people  this  war 
abroad,  however  much  the  people  are  ready 
to  accept  the  need  for  a  large  defense  pro- 
gram. The  people  will  respond  to  reason  but 
they  are  without  the  sxafflcknt  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  are  getting  defense  out  of  these 
mad  hours  of  talking  and  spending.  The 
kind  of  a  sales  talk  the  people  need  is  one 
of  more  frankness  than  leiidershlp  has  yet 
afforded. 

In  light  of  what  Woodrow  Wilson  encotm- 
tered  In  his  effort  to  win  freedom  of  the  seas. 
It  is  nothing  short  of  childish  to  be  trying 
to  make  a  national  fire  of  the  Jto&in  Jtfoor 
incident. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  know  the  reasons  for 
the  Presidential  moves  In  closing  the  German 
consular  ofllces.  In  which  event  frankness 
would  help  in  this  hovir  when  there  is  so 
much  reason  to  believe  that  the  German  rep- 
resentatives here  have  been  guilty  of  nothing 
more  than  what  British  agents  from  Halifax 
on  down  have  been  gtillty  of,  namely,  propa- 


gandizing America.  (Incidentally,  It  Is  with 
some  rejoicing  that  we  see  the  German  propa- 
ganda here  ended.  It  will  leave  the  Inter- 
ventionists without  chance  to  charge  Ameri- 
can opposition  to  Involvement  in  the  war  to 
Nazi  propaganda.  And  if  we  could  be  freed 
from  the  British  propaganda  we  could  get 
down  to  some  real  American  thinking  again.) 

There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that 
all  of  this  bluster  by  Washington  is  only 
intended  to  build  a  psychology  that  will  break 
down  the  determination  with  which  the 
people  of  this  country  are  opposing  our 
further  involvement  In  the  war.  At  times 
one  wonders  how  large  may  have  been  the 
promises  made  to  Europe  by  spokesmen  like 
Bullitt  and  Donovan.  If  there  are  commit- 
ments which  the  President  feels  binding  he 
must  be  everlastingly  reminded  of  the  com- 
mitments he  has  made  to  the  American  people 
to  stay  out  of  this  war.  And  It  will  be  well 
to  remember  that  the  promises  by  Bullitt  and 
Donovan,  if  promises  were  made,  have  been 
in  every  case  kisses  of  death. 

Before  we  let  ourselves  be  moved  any  deeper 
into  Europe's  war,  let  us  try  to  get  values 
straight.  Those  values  were  splendidly  de- 
fined by  the  patriots  who  warned  against  In- 
volvement in  the  wars  and  politics  of  Europe. 
What  Britain  would  have  us  do  today  Is 
definitely  what  Britain  would  not  do  for  us 
if  we  were  In  her  shoes.  Indeed,  British 
statesmen  have  made  Britain's  policy  doubly 
clear. 

Lord  Palmerston  has  said:  "England  has  no 
eternal  enmities  and  no  eternal  friendships. 
She  has  only  eternal  interests."  Not  bad 
policy  for  our  own  pronouncement. 

The  following  sounds  for  all  the  world  like 
George  Washington,  but  its  real  author  is 
Winston  Churchill.  Hear  him:  "We  must 
be  safe  from  undue  foreign  pressure.  We 
cannot  confine  the  safety  of  our  country  to 
the  passions  or  the  panic  of  any  foreign  na- 
tion which  may  be  facing  some  desperate 
crisis." 

We  need  to  readopt  this  advice  for  ourselves. 
And  we  need  to  be  done  with  the  foolery  of 
foreign  voices  which  would  have  us  fighting 
for  most  uncertain  causes.  For  Instance, 
here  was  Lord  Beaverbrook,  in  1938,  saying 
of  Hitler: 

"There  is  no  man  living  whose  promise 
given  In  regard  to  something  of  real  moment 
I  would  sooner  take.  He  is  simple,  unaffected, 
and  obviously  sincere.  He  is  supremely  in- 
telligent." 

And,  on  Armistice  Day  in  1938  we  found 
Mr.  Churchill  saying: 

"I  have  always  said  that  if  Great  Britain 
were  defeated  In  war  I  hoped  we  should  find 
a  Hitler  to  lead  us  back  to  our  rightful  posi- 
tion among  the  nations." 

Beaverbrook  and  Churchill  are  the  same 
men  who  today  would  have  us  fighting  because 
this  same  Hitler  Is  a  madman,  insincere,  un- 
intelligent, a  man  whose  word  is  worth  noth- 
ing. 

Come,  America,  let's  get  back  to  earth  while 
there  is  still  time  to  save  the  things  we 
cherish.  If  we  are  determined  to  commit 
suicide  we  can  do  It  much  more  cheaply  and 
cleanly  by  another  plan.  Poison  can  be  had 
at  less  than  10  cents  per  dose  to  do  the  Job  on 
130,000.000  people,  entailing  a  total  cost  of 
only  $13,000,000,  if  we  must  insist  upon 
wiping  ourselves  out  of  the  world. 

This  Is  the  hoiu-  for  real  courage,  the  kind 
every  American  was  born  with,  the  kind  that 
lets  us  stand  up  and  fight  every  move  that 
would  take  us  nearer  to  war.  Let's  be  ready 
for  more  Incidents,  ready  to  tell  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  interventionists  that  these  Inci- 
dents must  not  Involve  the  lives  of  the  people 
of  America  so  long  as  they  remain  incidents 
we  appear  to  be  inviting  through  our  spokes- 
men. 

Let  there  be  an  end  to  fear  and  fiction, 
acknowledgment  that  our  defense  line  is 
where  It  has  always  been,  not  in  Europe. 
And  let  us  have  a  functioning  by  Americans 


mocracy  fails  whe|n  a  small  minority,  such 


lifetime  of  our  Nation  me  omy  u«vy   i.***!.   i  vw»"«-v-^  — ^ — — 
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that  forces  Government  to  be  representative 
of  views  and  wishes  of  the  great  majority. 

It  is  the  duty  and  right  of  Americans  to 
speak  out.  No  reflection  attachss  to  one  who 
will  speak  out;  for,  after  all,  this  Is  no  contest 
to  determine  the  fulfure  of  any  banner  or 
cause  other  than  ouir  own — no  contest  to 
ascertain  what  Americans  love  Britain  most 
or  hate  Hitler  most.  It  is  alone  a  contest  to 
bring  a  tmlted  front  In  support  of  America 
and  her  future.  I 


Russia  and  tiii  Four  Freedoms 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  June  26, 1941 


RADTO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A. 
TAFT,  OF  OHIO 


Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  radio  address  by 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Taft],  delivered  over 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on 
June  25.  as  to  Russia  and  the  Pour 
Freedoms. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Are  we  going  to  get  in  the  war?  And  if  so, 
when?  Those  are  the  questions  which  every 
American,  certainly  every  American  in  Wash- 
ington, Is  asking.  I  have  often  stated  the 
reasons  why  I  believe  that  It  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  future  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  people  of  this  country  for  us  to  inter- 
vene in  the  war  now  proceeding  between  Ger- 
many und  the  British  Empire;  that  It  would 
mean  war  for  many  years  to  come,  with  all 
Its  terrible  results.  Those  reasons  are  not 
shaken  by  the  sxuTjrlslng  war  l>etween  Ger- 
many and  Russia.  I  believe  they  are  greatly 
strengthened. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  are  opposed 
to  our  going  outside  of  this  continent  to 
make  war  on  a  nation  which  has  not  attacked 
us,  no  matter  how  wicked  that  nation  Is. 
But  there  is  an  active  war  party  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  identify  that  with  either  political 
party;  which  has  urged  one  argument  after 
another  upon  the  people  In  a  frank  effort  to 
change  theh-  convictions  and  develop  an  ex- 
citement and  hysteria  for  war. 

First  it  was  said  that  we  must  go  to  war 
now  for  fear  that  Hitler  will  later  overwhelm 
the  world  and  conquer  the  United  SUtes. 
The  force  of  this  argument  has  steadily  de- 
cUned  until  today  hardly  a  military  or  naval 
expert  claims  that  Hitler  can  successfuUy 
attack  the  United  States  across  the  AUantlc 
Ocean.  I  notice  that  even  the  President  is 
laying  little  stress  on  this  argument  today. 
There  has  been  some  question  raised  as  to 
whether  we  were  going  to  have  all  of  our 
defenses  ready  in  time  to  meet  any  possible 
attack.  The  Russian  war  certainly  postpones 
for  many  months  any  attack  which  Hitler 
could  possibly  make;  and  makes  even  more 
certain  a  defense  of  the  United  States  suffi- 
cient  to   discourage   any  military   or  naval 

ftt^ACk. 

As  for  foreign  trade,  I  have  often  pointed 
out  that  the  danger  to  ova  trade,  which  the 
President  now  emphasizes.  Is  grossly  exag- 
gerated.   I    do    not    believe    the    American 


people  will  ever  go  to  war  against  a  European 
nation  on  the  theory  that  some  day  it  may  be 
a  successful  competitor  for  foreign  trade.  If 
Germany  controls  Russia.  It  will  reduce  the 
Nazi  Interest  in  securing  South  American  raw 
materials  rather  than  Increase  it. 

But  fundamentally  the  effort  to  persuade 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  enter  the 
war  has  been  made  on  emotional  and  moral 
grounds.  It  has  been  an  effort  to  build  a 
war  upon  the  American  love  of  democracy 
and  freedom  and  the  American  hatred  of  the 
things  for  which  Hitler  stands  In  Europe. 
I  yleW  to  no  one  either  In  my  love  for  free- 
dom or  my  hatred  of  Hitler.  But  there  are 
two  great  objections  to  waging  an  aggres- 
sive war  outside  of  a  nation's  territory  for 
love  or  hate,  or  any  other  moral  issue. 

First,  the  method  proposed,  war,  destroys 
the  very  morality  which  we  seek  to  uphold. 
In   his   January   address  the   President   an- 
nounced that  we  were  going  to  establish  a 
moral  order  throughout  the  world;  freedom 
of  speech  and  expression  everywhere  in  the 
world;  freedom  to  worship  God  everywhere 
in  the  world;  freedom  from  want  and  free- 
dom from  fear  everywhere  in  the  world.    No 
one  can  deny  the  deslrabUlty  of   spreading 
democratic  principles  and  these   four  free- 
doms to  every  corner  of  the  world;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  the  forcing  of  any  special  brand 
of  freedom  and  democracy  on  a  people  by 
the  brute  force  of  war,  whether  they  want 
It  or  not,  is  a  denial   of  those  very  demo- 
cratic  principles  which   we    are   striving   to 
advance.    It  Is  a  revival  of  the  slogan  of  the 
World  War  that  we  must  make   the  world 
safe  for  democracy,  which  the   World  War 
certainly  did  not  do.    It  is  a  belief  in  our 
divine  appointment  to  reform  the  world.    It 
is  akin  to  the  religious  fervor  which  Inspired 
the  Holy  Land  crusades  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
It   Is   exactly   the   reasoning    by    which    the 
Spanish  Inquisition  enforced  Christianity  on 
infidels   who   preferred   to  believe  in   other 
gods. 

The  complete  absurdity  of  going  to  war 
even  to  spread  our  highest  Ideals  is  certainly 
revealed  by  the  present  situation  in  Europe. 
In  the  alleged  battle  between  the  totalitarian 
states  and  the  democracies,  we  now  find 
Communist  Russia  transformed  Into  a  de- 
mocracy. In  some  way  the  Illusion  was  cre- 
ated in  the  newspapers  and  radio  and  movies 
by  skillful  propaganda  that  Greece  and  China 
and  Brazil  and  other  friendly  nations  were 
democracies,  although  they  were  governed 
without  question  by  dictators.  But  how  can 
anyone  swallow  the  idea  that  Russia  is  bat- 
tling for  democratic  principles?  Yet  the 
President  on  Monday  announced  that  the 
United  States  would  give  aU  possible  aid  to 
Russia,  the  character  and  quantity  of  the 
aid  to  await  only  a  disclosure  of  Russian 
needs.  Because  overnight  Russia  is  trans- 
formed from  an  aggressor  Into  a  democracy, 
the  Treasury  has  released  $40,000,000  in 
Russian  assets,  although  the  assets  of  France 
are  frozen  tighter  than  a  drum. 

To  spread  the  four  freedoms  throughout 
the  world  we  will  ship  airplanes  and  tanks 
and  guns  to  Communist  Russia.  But  no 
country  was  more  responsible  for  the  present 
war  and  Germany's  aggression  than  Russia 
itself.  Except  for  the  Russian  pact  with  Ger- 
many there  would  have  been  no  invasion  of 
Poland.  Then  Russia  proved  to  be  as  much 
of  an  aggressor  as  Germany.  If  through  our 
aid  Stalin  is  continued  in  power,  do  you  sup- 
pose that  he  will  spread  the  fotir  freedoms 
through  Finland  and  Estonia  and  Latvia  and 
Lithuania?  Do  you  suppose  that  anylKxly 
in  Russia  Itself  will  ever  hear  of  the  four 
freedoms  after  the  war?  Apparently  we  are 
to  follow  bundles  for  Britain  with  packages 
for  Petrograd.  In  the  name  of  democracy  we 
are  to  make  a  Communist  alliance  with  the 
most  ruthless  dictator  In  the  wOTld.  Cotild 
there  be  a  greater  travesty  on  the  false  prop- 
aganda fed  to  the  American  people  that  this 
is  a  great  moral  issue  l>etween  Ideologies?  If 
Hltlo:  wins,  it  la  a  victory  for  fascism.    If 


Stalin  wins  It  Is  a  victory  for  communism. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  ideology  there  la 
no  choice. 

But  the  victory  of  commimlam  in  the  world 
would  be  far  more  dangerous  to  the  United 
States  than  the  victory  of  fascism.  There  has 
never  been  the  slightest  danger  that  the 
people  of  thla  country  would  ever  embrace 
bimdism  or  nazl-lsm.  It  Is  completely  for- 
eign to  every  idea  we  have  learned  since  the 
nursery.  But  communism  masquerades, 
often  successfully,  under  the  gxUse  of 
democracy,  though  Just  as  alien  to  our  real 
principles  as  nazl-lsm  itself.  It  Is  a  greater 
danger  to  the  United  SUtes  because  It  U  a 
false  philosophy  which  appeals  to  many. 
Fascism  is  a  false  philosophy  which  appeals 
to  very  few  indeed. 

On  May  27  the  President   made  a   great 
emotional   appeal   to   the   people.    He   said. 
"Todsy  the  whole  world  is  divided  between 
slavery  and  human  freedom — between  pagan 
brutality  and  the  Christian  Ideal."     On  May 
27    Stalin    represented   human    slavery   and 
pagan  brutality.    On  June  24  he  represents 
human  freedom  and  the  Christian  ideal.    The 
President  said  further,  "We  wlU  accept  only 
a  world  consecrated  to  freedom  of  speech  and 
expression— freedom  of  every  person  to  wor- 
ship  God   in   his   own   way— freedom    from 
want — and    freedom    from    terrorism."    Will 
that  part  of  the  world  which  Stalin  conquers 
with  our  airplanes  and  our  tanks  i>e  conse- 
crated to  freedom  of  speech  and  expression? 
WiU  It  be  consecrated  to  freedom  of  every 
person  to  worship  God  in  his  own  way?    Will 
It  be  consecrated  to  freedom  from  want  and 
freedom  from  terrorism?    Or,  after  a  Russian 
victory  with  our  aid,  must  we  step  in  with 
our  armies  to  impose  the  four  freedoms  on 
200,000.000   people    10.000    mUes    away,    who 
have  never  knovra  either  freedom  from  want 
or   freedom   from   terrorism?    Surely   Stalin 
wMi't  do  it.    Surely  we  must  know  by  this 
time  that  Stalin's  promises  are  as  valueless  aa 
are  those  of  Hitler  himself. 

The  attempt  to  picture  a  world  divided  be- 
tween two  great  Ideologies,  the  attempt  to 
create  a  great  moral  issue  t)ehlnd  our  sup- 
posed duty  to  spread  the  four  freedoms  every- 
where in  the  world,  have  been  utterly  de- 
stroyed by  the  new  Communist  alliance.  The 
shouters  for  war  are  left  with  but  one  cry. 
"We  hate  HltUr.  Hitler  must  be  destroyed." 
Hate  U  hardly  the  basis  for  a  moral  issue. 
From  the  utter  confusion  of  the  present  sit- 
uation in  Europe  the  American  people  can 
only  conclude  that  these  quarrels  are  Euro- 
pean quarrels,  from  which  at  aU  costs  w« 
must  keep  our  country  clear.  Furthermore, 
should  we  attempt  to  carry  through  the  moral 
principles  implied  In  the  four -freedoms  the- 
ory, we  would  face  war  for  years  to  come,  for 
Germany  can  only  be  crushed  by  a  land  army, 
and  a  land  army  made  up  principally  of 
Americans.  But  today  we  could  not  transport 
an  Army  to  Eiirope  if  we  would  without  tre- 
mendous losses  from  submarines  and  dive 
bombers.  It  Is  futUe  to  bluster  about  the 
kind  of  freedoms  we  wUl  Impose  everywhere 
In  the  world. 

And  yet  the  Russo-German  war  may  per- 
haps t>e  the  solution  of  the  present  problems 
of  the  world.  It  might  actually  lead  to  peace. 
It  seems  to  indicate  that  Hitler  has  given  up 
the  Idea  that  he  can  conquer  the  BrltUh  Isles 
by  invasion.  It  seems  to  show  that  he  be- 
lieves the  future  of  Germany  rests  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  rather  than  on  the  seaa. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  It  may  lead  to  some  dis- 
cussion of  peace  before  the  end  of  1941.  and 
before  we  ourselves  are  further  Involved  in  a 
European  quarrel.  The  President  should  cer- 
tainly explore  the  possibUltles  of  such  a  peace. 
with  as  little  publicity  as  possible.  I  have 
only  contempt  for  those  radio  commentators 
who  treat  every  suggestion  of  a  peace  which 
would  have  millions  of  lives  as  German  prop- 
aganda. Whether  Hitler  will  accept  term* 
which  can  possibly  be  acceptable  to  England 
I  do  not  know,  but  the  United  SUtes  should 
certainly  not  block  the  making  of  any  peace 


kind  of  laoUtlon  aod  returning  for  a  Uste 
o(  ttiOM  Soropean  bitters  back  in  1917-18. 


more  than  wbat  British  agents  from  Halifax 
on  down  bare  been  guilty  of,  namely,  propa- 


where  It  has   always   been,   not   In   Europe. 
And  let  ua  have  a  functioning  by  Americans 
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which  is  acceptable  to  England.  We  must  not 
force  England  to  accept  any  terms  which  may 
be  accepuble  to  Hitler,  but  neither  do  I  be> 
Ueve  that  we  abovild  prerent  their  making 
pMce  on  any  terms  which  the  English  people 
fael  U  to  their  advantage.  ThU  is  their  war. 
They  began  It  Justifiably.  They  are  the  peo- 
ple who  have  been  bombed,  and  whose  cities 
have  been  desuoyed.  It  U  up  to  them  to 
make  the  decision.  But  let  them  not  make  It 
with  the  Idea  that  the  United  States  is  ever 
going  to  send  a  great  expeditionary  force  to 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  Oerman-Rus- 
slan  war  has  made  that  policy  ridiculous,  if  It 
was  ever  under  consideration.  I  am  glad  to 
see  from  General  Marshall's  statement  Mon- 
day morning  that  we  are  not  contemplating 
any  substantial  enlargement  of  our  present 
Jkrmj. 

This  eountry  can  be  united  on  a  policy  of 
no  Intervention  in  Europe  and  aid  to  Brit- 
ain. We  can  make  that  aid  infinitely  more 
•ffectlve  if  we  abandon  the  rule  of  world 
benefactor:  if  we  leave  Balkan  politics  alone: 
If  ws  avoid  a  Communist  alliance:  if  we 
adhere  to  the  almple  policy  of  aiding  Britain. 
Why  do  we  want  to  aid  BriUin?  Because 
toy  and  large  they  do  have  the  same  ideals  as 
we  ourselves.  Because  they  are  our  close 
relatives,  from  whom  we  derived  fundamen- 
tally the  whole  theory  of  our  government. 
Because  the  destruction  of  Britain  and  the 
British  Empire  would  mean  an  unsettled 
world,  with  the  greatest  hazard  to  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  entire  world.  That  is 
a  wholly  sulDclent  reason  without  any  spread- 
ing of  the  fotu-  freedoms  anywhere  else  In 
the  world. 

How  can  wc  aid  BrtUln  best?     By  the  sim- 
ple procees  of  speeding  up  our  manufacture 
of  airplanes  snd  tanks  and  war  materials  of 
every  kind.    That  U  our  task  in  the  war.  and 
up  to  this  time  we  have  woefully  failed  in  its 
•eoompUahmrnt.    The    lease-lend    bill    was 
hailed  as  the  great  savior  of  England,  and 
those  of  us   who  opposed  its  conferring  of 
dictatorial  powers  on  the  President,  includlrg 
the  power  to  give  away  our  arms  to  Russia 
•nd  every  other  country  In  the  world,  were 
practically  accused  of  treachery  because  we 
inaisted  on  debating  the  biU  for  3  weeks. 
Tet  In  a  period  of  almost  3  months  the  toUl 
transfer  of  defense  articles  from  American 
■applies  totaled  only  $75,000,000.  whereas  it 
was  contemplated  that  from  American  Army 
and  Navy  supplies  alone  $1300.000.000  worth 
was   to  be  transferred  to  England.    Ehirlng 
the  same  period  we  spent  on  W  P.  A.  approxi- 
mately  $300,000,000.    We   mtist   correct   our 
utterly   InefBclcnt  organlaation  for  defense. 
Ws  must  stop  the  strikes  snd  go  to  work. 
Apparently  we  hsve  wholly  fallen  down  in 
oar  construction  of  pursuit  planes,  so  that 
today  the  British   don't   want  o\ir   pursuit 
planes  and  infinitely  prefer  their  own.    We 
bave  heard  a  lot  of  Ulk  of  convoys,  but  no 
one  has  denied  the  published  figures   that 
only  4  percent  of  the  ships  going  from  this 
eountry  to  England  have  been  sunk.    Even 
this  figure  Is  higher  than  the  fact,  because 
the  bombing  planes,  mhich  are  so  imporUnt 
to  England,  are   fiown   over   on    their   own 
power.    There  la  no  evidence  that  o\ir  en- 
tire Navy  could  substantially  reduce  the  sink- 
ings which  do  occur  from  submarines  and 
Irom  Oerman  planes  and  from  the  bombing 
of  Enitliah  ports  after  the  arrival  cf  merchant 
TtMicIn      The  whole  outcry  for  convoys,  the 
pushing  of  cur  patrols  farther  Into  the  east- 
ern AtlanUc.  the  playing  cf  great  Interna- 
tional politics,  all  seem  designed  to  involve 
us  in  the  war,  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
Congrees.  rather  than  to  our  real  task  of  aid- 
lug  Britain  with  every  kind  of  war  material. 
and   particularly   the   airplanes  which   they 
must  have  to  secure  control  of  the  air. 

The  Russian  war  has  weakened  every  argu- 
ment for  intervention.  The  war  party 
knows  that  the  American  pecple  ere  over- 
whelmingly opposed  to  war.  and  so  It  is 
trying  to  urge  the  President  into  an  aggrse" 
■iT*  war  without  consideration  by  Congress. 


I  cannot  be  convinced  that  any  President  will 
Involve  130,000.000  pecple  in  the  horrors  of 
a  modern  war  without  the  approval  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  people  In  Congress 
assembled.  No  war  by  a  democratic  country 
can  possibly  be  successful  tmless  It  has  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  people,  by  whom 
and  for  whom  that  coimtry  always  has  been 
governed. 


Woii  of  Farm  Security  Admiiiistration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

or   WXBSAaKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  June  26.  1941 


LETTER  PROM  THE  ADMINISTRATOR  OP 
THE  PARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion In  the  Agricultural  Department  in 
which  the  Administrator  gives  some  sta- 
tistics and  presents  an  interesting  pic- 
ture of  the  operations  of  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration,  which.  I  am  sure, 
will  not  only  furnish  desirable  informa- 
tion to  Senators  but  also  will  give  an 
excellent  understanding  of  what  that 
Administration  has  done  and  is  doing  in 
the  way  of  farm  security. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DEP.«TMENT  of  ACRICTTLTURE, 

Famm  SKCtmmr  Administkation, 

Washington,  June  7.  1941. 
Hon.  GioacE  W.  Noaws. 

United  States  Senate. 

Deak  Senator  Norris:  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  emergency,  it  has  been  gener- 
ally recognized  that  the  health,  welfare,  and 
morale  of  our  people  are  vitally  Important  to 
national  defense.  Providing  for  these  needs 
among  low-inccme  farm  families  has  been  one 
of  the  essential  contributions  of  the  Farm 
Sscurlty  Administration  to  the  Nation's  de- 
fense eflforts  during  the  past  year. 

We  have  Just  completed  a  special  survey 
undertaken  last  winter  to  measure  the  prog- 
ress being  made  by  borrowers  from  the  Farm 
Security  Administration.  It  indicates  the 
gains  In  terms  of  money,  living  standards, 
and  capacity  for  self-support  which  have  been 
made  during  1940  by  handicapped  and  low- 
income  farm  people  all  over  the  country.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  you  might  be  interested 
In  seeing  the  figures  for  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

In  Nebraska  there  were  11,086  active  stand- 
ard rehabilitation  l>orrowers  at  the  end  of 
1940.  The  survey  showed  that  the  average 
borrower  earned  a  net  Income  of  $593  during 
the  year,  as  compared  with  »387  In  the  year 
before  he  borrowed  from  Farm  Security.  In 
other  words,  the  typical  family  increased  its 
annual  net  income  by  54  percent.  This 
means  that  Farm  Security  borrowers  in  Ne- 
braska have  increased  their  total  annual  in- 
comes by  $2,292,917  since  coming  oif  the 
program.  Naturally  this  growth  in  prosper- 
ity and  purchasing  power  has  been  reflected 
on  the  books  of  merchants  and  other  business- 
men of  the  State. 

We  were  pleased  to  find  that  borrowers  in 
your  State  are  rapidly  repaying  their  rehabili- 


tation loans.  Already  $3,659,674  has  been  re- 
paid on  loans  totaling  $15,091,599,  although 
much  of  the  money  does  not  fall  due  for  4  or 
5  years.  Throughout  the  entire  country  re- 
habUitation  loans  totaling  $420,865,050  had 
been  nutde  as  of  December  31,  1940.  and 
$149,626,442  of  this  sum  had  been  repaid.  As 
you  know,  loan  funds  currently  are  advanced 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
instead  of  coming  from  direct  appropriations. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  none  of  the  bor- 
rowers from  Farm  Security  was  able  to  get 
adequate  credit  anywhere  else  and  that  many 
of  them  formerly  were  on  relief,  we  feel  that 
this  repayment  record  is  a  tribute  to  the 
honesty  and  Industry  of  these  needy  farm 
people.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
great  majr^rlty  of  them  are  getting  back  on 
their  feet  and  becoming  permanently  self- 
supporting.  In  large  measure,  this  progress 
Is  due  to  the  advice  and  technical  guidance 
in  sound  farm  and  home  management  which 
accompanies  each  Farm  Security  loan. 

For  example,  we  encourage  our  borrowers 
to  get  away  from  one-crop  farming — particu- 
larly of  surplus  crops,  such  as  cotton,  to- 
bacco, and  wheat — and  to  raise  as  much  as 
possible  cf  their  own  food  and  feed  for  their 
livestock.  During  1940  the  average  Farm  Se- 
curity famUy  in  your  State  produced  $190 
worth  of  goods  for  home  consumption,  as 
compared  with  $121  before  they  came  into  the 
F.  S.  A.  program.  This  produce  for  home  use 
included  372  gallons  of  milk  per  family.  393 
pounds  of  meat,  and  197  quarts  of  vegetables 
and  fruit  canned  for  the  winter.  This  in- 
creased production  of  food  did  not,  of  course, 
add  to  the  supply  in  the  commercial  markets, 
since  virtually  none  of  it  was  offered  for  sale. 
It  simply  meant  a  better  diet,  better  health, 
and  a  rising  standard  of  living  for  these 
families. 

Often  it  has  been  necessary  to  work  out 
an  adjustment  of  the  family's  old  debts  be- 
fore rehabilitation  could  be  successful.  Local 
farm-debt-adjustment  committees  have  been 
set  up  for  this  purpose.  They  have  no  legal 
authority  to  compel  adjustments,  but  by 
brlnclng  the  farmer  and  his  creditors  to- 
gether for  a  friendly  discussion  they  usually 
are  able  to  arrange  a  scale-down  of  the  obli- 
gations, reduced  interest  rates,  or  extension 
of  the  payment  period.  Such  adjustments 
frequently  save  the  farmer  from  foreclosure 
and.  at  the  same  time,  enable  the  creditors 
to  get  substantial  payments  on  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  bad  debts. 

This  service  is  available  to  all  farmers, 
whether  or  not  they  are  rehabilitation  bor- 
rowers. Altogether,  debt  reductions  totaling 
$5,815,970  have  been  negotiated  for  individual 
farmers  in  Nebraska.  This  represents  a 
scale-down  of  25.9  percent.  As  a  direct  re- 
sult of  these  adjustments.  $277,802  in  back 
taxes  has  been  paid  to  local  governmental 
agencies. 

In  addition,  reductions  totaling  $282,386, 
or  45.6  percent.  ha\e  been  negotiated  in  the 
debts  owed  by  irrigation  districts  and  similar 
farm  groups. 

In  making  this  f-peclal  survey,  our  field 
employees  reported  that  there  are  7.806  fami- 
lies in  Nebraska  who  are  eligible  and  In  need 
of  rehabilitation  loans,  but  have  been  unable 
to  get  them  because  of  the  limited  funds 
available. 

In  addition  to  the  rehabilitation  program, 
Farm  Security  is  carrying  out  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenp-nt  Act,  which  provides  a 
limited  number  of  loans  to  competent  ten- 
ants to  enable  them  to  buy  family-type  farms. 
During  the  first  3  years  of  this  program  we 
made  151  such  loane  in  ycur  State,  totaling 
$1,488,111.  This  year  we  expect  to  make 
about  110  Bankhead- Jones  loans  in  Nebraska, 
amounting  to  approximately  $1,033,556. 
Throughout  the  country,  delinquencies  of 
these  loans  nave  amrunted  so  far  to  only  2.8 
percent,  or  $23,658:  and  this  has  been  more 
than  offset  by  the  laqt  that  other  borrowers 
have  been  able  to  make  advance  payments 
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totaling  $196,765.  aa  the  result  of  good  crops 
and  management. 

I  am  hopeful  that  thjs  rather  detailed  re- 
port may  be  usefiil  to  you;  and  if  you  would 
like  to  have  any  further  facts  about  our 
program  I  shall,  of  course,  be  glad  to  supply 
them.  Some  time  during  the  year  I  hope 
that  you  may  find  an  opportunity  to  visit 
some  of  the  borrowers  from  F.  S.  A.  In  your 
State  and  see  for  youisell  the  efforts  they 
are  making  to  get'a  new  start  as  independent, 
taxpaylng  citizens. 

Sincerely,  1 

C.  B.   BALD^fON, 


Administrator. 
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REMARKS 


HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

or   NEBMSKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  J^ne  26. 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  CHIEP  JUSTICE  SIMMONS,  OP 
NEBRASKA 


Mr.  BUTLER.  Me.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  placed  in  the 
Record  a  very  worthy  and  patriotic 
speech  recently  madle  by  the  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court.  Hon. 
Robert  G.  Simmons,  formerly  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prated  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  { 

Shall  we,  at  this  memorial  time,  devote 
our  speaking  to  fulsome  praise  ol  the  heroic 
deeds  of  our  revered  d€|ad,  or  shall  we  honor 
then-  by  a  reexamination  of  the  principles  of 
government  in  which  tjiey  believed  and  by  a 
rededlcation  of  our  lives  and  purposes  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  institutions  ol  freedom 
which  they  served?    I  prefer  the  latter  course. 

Relatively  too  much  ^mphasis  Is  being  put 
upon  the  probability  c^  the  actual  invasion 
of  this  country  by  the;  armed  forces  of  for- 
eign powers.  That  Is  not  our  most  Imminent 
danger.  There  is  another  kind  cf  Invasion 
that  we  do  need  to  fe:^  and  against  which 
we  must  actively  guardJ 

For  a  nviml)er  of  years  we  have  been  In- 
vaded not  by  armed  fot-ces  but  by  ideas  and 
concepts  of  government  not  only  foreign  to 
our  own  but  openly  ani^  violently  opposed  to 
the  Ideals  of  governmlent  upon  which  ovir 
Ar.ierican  system  is  based. 

Admittedly  we  should  be  prepared  to  de- 
fend against  physical  ^nvaslon.  We  should 
likewise  be  alert  to  repel  openly  and  vigor- 
ously the  existing  invasion  of  principles  of 
government  that  are  more  subtle,  deadly, 
and  destructive  than  any  Invasion  of  armed 
forces.  If  this  invasion  of  Ideals  contrary  to 
ours  is  successful.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for 
foreign  powers  to  Invade  our  shores  with 
either  armies,  navies,  or  air  forces.  Their 
aims  will  have  been  accompllsh(?d. 

The  vital  danger  to  (iemocracy  In  America 
Is  not  from  the  outside  but  from  those  per- 
sons within  our  country  in  whose  hearts  there 
Is  no  longer  the  faith  oif  those  who  built  our 
institutions. 

Shall  we  preserve  not  only  the  form  but  the 
substance  of  cui  Institutions?  This  is  a  con- 
test that  we  have  here  at  home  now  and  one 
in  which  we  should  vigorously  engage  now. 
It  Is  to  the  Important  phase  of  this  contest 
that  I  desire  to  direct  your  attention. 


In  public  discussions  we  refer  to  the 
struggle,  now  engaging  the  world,  as  one  be- 
tween the  dictatorships  and  the  democracies. 
What  Is  the  distinction  between  these  two 
great  groups  of  nations?  The  dictatorships 
are  somewhat  easily  described.  Their  forms 
of  government  are  generally  the  same.  They 
are  not  new  except  in  name.  They  are  throw- 
backs  to  the  system  of  absolute  monarchies, 
discarded  centuries  ago.  Then,  as  now,  force 
dominated;  then,  as  now.  rulers  were  su- 
preme; then,  as  now,  people  had  only  the 
privileges  that  governing  classes  saw  fit  to 
permit  them  to  exercise;  then,  as  now,  rulers 
contended  that  people  existed  to  serve  the 
state.  The  dictatorships  are  movements 
backward  In  the  science  of  self-government. 
What  are  the  principles  upon  which  the 
democracies  are  founded?  What  Is  the  com- 
mon denominator  of  the  democracies?  It  la 
obvious  that  we  must  look  beyond  forms  of 
government  to  find  the  answer. 

We  may  say  that  the  democracies  repre- 
sent the  tolerant  governments  of  the  world, 
and  the  dictatorships  the  Intolerant.  The 
democracies  represent  those  nations  where 
governments  permit  and  encourage  a  differ- 
ence of  views  on  political,  economic,  and 
social  problems  and  methods;  where  racial 
differences  and  the  different  religious  faiths 
and  ideals  of  peoples  are  respected  and  pro- 
tected. Certainly  there  Is  no  tolerance  of 
Ideals,  principles,  races,  or  religions  within 
the  totalitarian  83rstem8.  But  that  distinc- 
tion is  not  sufficient. 

The  democracies  exalt  the  individual  as 
against  the  all-powerful  state.  But  why 
should  men  have  rights  superior  to  the  state? 
Why  should  not  governments  be  all-powerful 
so  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned?  What  | 
Is  the  underlying  ideal  that  distinguishes  the 
philosophies  of  the  two  systems  of  govern- 
ment? We  of  the  democracies  answer  that 
men  Have  been  endowed  by  the  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the 
two  systems,  democracies  and  dictatorships, 
is  that  the  democracies  are  founded  upon  the 
Ideal  and  belief  that  God  has  given  to  men 
on  this  earth  rights  that  no  government  may 
properly  invade  and  which  all  governments 
must  respect.  The  dictatorships  recognize 
no  such  rights  and  no  such  supreme 
authority. 

The  difference  is  between  a  political  sys- 
tem based  on  the  age-old  faith  of  men  in 
God  and  a  political  creed  that  does  not 
recognize  the  hand  of  God  in  the  affairs  of 
men. 

What  has  happened  these  last  years  dvirlng 
which  we  have  watched  peoples  and  nations 
move  away  from  liberty  and  toward  the  domi- 
nance of  government?  Bishop  Hunt,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  has  well  given  the  answer.  I 
quote:  "The  collapse  of  our  civilization,  which 
is  now  seriously  threatened,  is  primarily  the 
collapse  of  Ideals.  It  is  the  loss  of  respect 
for  Christian  standards  and  principles.  Con- 
duct, Itself,  alike  of  men  and  nations  Is  sec- 
ondary •  •  •  to  the  Ideals  by  which  It  Is 
motivated.  Ideals  come  first;  when  they  are 
lost,  all  is  lost." 

So  long  as  human  actions  and  relations 
are  to  be  governed  by  a  code  of  moral  and 
spiritual  standards,  then  Just  so  long  Is  reli- 
gion a  vital  part  of  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  system  of  a  nation. 

We  are  not  confronted  with  the  problems 
of  world  leaders  failing  to  live  up  to  their 
Ideals,  but  rather  with  the  problem  of  world 
leaders  who  have  discarded  the  ideals  that 
have  heretofore  dominated  civilized  govern- 
ment. Why  do  the  dictators  violate  treaties, 
scoff  at  their  pledged  word,  resort  to  treason, 
and  commit  savage  acts  of  pillage  and  slaugh- 
ter agairxst  races  and  whole  nations  of 
peoples?  The  answer  Is  that  they  are  no 
longer  controlled  by  the  moral  and  spiritual 
standards  by  which  those  things  have  been 
heretofore  instinctively  Judged  to  be  wrong. 


Rulers  who  do  not  believe  In  God.  who  re- 
gard as  highly  moral  anything  which  they 
wish  to  do,  those  rulers  cannot  consider  that 
they  have  transgressed  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual codes  and  cannot  understand  why  other 
nations  and  peoples  reproach  them  and  con- 
demn their  actions. 

Why  do  the  dictators  attempt  to  suppress 
or  dominate  all  religious  ideals,  thinking,  and 
organizations?  There  must  be  two  reasons: 
First,  the  dictator  cannot  tolerate  a  divided 
allegiance.  Second,  and  more  Important,  the 
dictator  realizes  that  he  must  control  the 
moral  forces  and  the  spiritual  thinking  and 
beliefs  of  the  p«H3ple8  whom  he  governs  in 
order  that  he  may  dominate  and  direct  those 
forces.  To  accomplish  his  purposes  he  must 
either  control  or  wipe  out  the  religious  be- 
liefs of  his  subject  peoples.  For  that  reason 
he  attacks  the  age-old  religions  of  the  world. 
Can  we  accept  the  proposal  of  the  dictators 
that  democracy  no  longer  has  a  place  In  the 
government  of  men?  Weigh  well  what  It 
means  If  democratic  Institutions  are  to  be 
cast  aside.  It  does  not  mean  merely  that  the 
form  of  democracy  Is  gone.  It  means  that 
the  moral  and  spiritual  concepts  of  human 
relations  between  man  and  man,  and  man 
and  God  are  no  longer  to  be  respected  and 
preserved  by  governments.  Are  the  concepts 
of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man  no  longer  to  be  the  spiritual  guides  of 
our  political  organizations?  If  that  Ideal  is 
no  longer  to  control,  then  slavery  to  the  State 
Is  the  highest  position  to  which  man  can 
possibly  aspire. 

If  these  ideals  upon  which  our  Government 
Is  founded  are  right,  then,  while  we  cannot 
foresee  the  steps  which  we  must  take,  we  can 
chart  the  direction  which  we  must  go  and  the 
purpose  which  we  must  have. 

Our  attention  during  the  last  few  months 
has  been  focused  upon  the  question  of  na- 
tional defense.  We  are  largely  of  one  accord 
In  our  belief  that  we  need,  and  mvist  speedily 
acquire,  a  stronger  navy,  a  larger  army,  and 
a  greater  air  force.  But  those  three  things — 
great  armies,  strong  navies,  mighty  air 
forces — will  not  preserve  our  Institutions. 
Add  to  them,  if  you  will,  the  ability  to  mo- 
bilize the  entire  manpower  of  this  Nation 
and  our  great  material  resources — put  them 
all  together,  large  army,  navy,  air  force, 
manpower,  material  resources— all  of  them 
together  will  not  preserve  institutions  of  free 
government  In  this  country — for  those  things 
are  Instruments  of  power  that,  once  they  fall 
to  function,  cannot  save  us. 

We  must  look  beyond  strong  forces  and 
material  resources  for  the  assiu^nce  of  the 
maintenance  of  our  institutions.  This  means 
not  only  that  we  must  develop  the  strength 
of  our  military  forces  and  be  In  a  position  to 
mobilize  the  vas^t  resources  of  this  country 
in  the  event  of  war;  it  means  that  we  mxist 
have  a  rebuilding  of  the  moral  and  religious 
forces  from  which  strength  of  character 
comes. 

The  men  of  my  profession  delve  day  after 
day  Into  the  written  law  of  the  country.  We. 
refer  to  the  common  law.  principles  of  equity, 
to  statutes,  and  constitutions.  These  laws 
that  have  been  accepted  as  the  permanent 
basis  of  our  system  of  Justice  do  not  rest 
upon  their  own  foundation.  They  are  not 
solely  the  "I  say  so"  of  constitution  drafters, 
legislative  bodies,  or  courts. 

They  rest  upon  the  higher  law.  Any  act  of 
oiu-8.  either  as  individuals  or  as  a  nation, 
that  fails  to  recognize  that  higher  law.  that 
tends  to  tear  down  the  spiritvial  forces  of 
this  Nation,  or  that  denies  the  Creator  from 
whom  those  rights  come,  is  an  act  which 
weakens  and  tears  down  our  Govenunent  and 
Its  institutions.  Undermine  the  religious 
basis  of  our  Government  and  you  undermine 
our  whole  social,  political,  and  economic  sys- 
tem. Take  out  of  our  laws,  our  constitutions, 
and  our  institutions  all  the  precepts  that  are 
based  upon  religious  principles  and  you  will 
have  remaining  but  a  few  shattered  piece* 


trying  to  urge  the  President  Into  an  aggrw- 
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We  were  pleased  to  find  that  borrowers  In 
your  State  are  rapidly  repaying  their  rehabiU- 
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of  a  once  great  system  of  laws  aiMl  govern- 
ment. The  strength  of  democracy  Is  In  Ita 
religious  foundation.  There  was  Its  origin 
•nd  there  It  must  look  for  its  perpetuity. 

We  must  come  again  to  believe  as  a  people 
tn  a  Ood  that  means  honw.  decency,  and 
Jxistlce  between  men  and  nations  and  once 
•gain  eatabliah  a  recognition  of  the  God- 
given  rights  of  men  as  the  basis  for  human 
conduct.  We  must  again  come  to  believe  that 
-(be  principle  of  man's  brotherhood  is  not  a 
principle  to  be  whispered  In  cloistered  places 
Init  that  It  can  and  must  be  made  Into  a 
reality  and  that  It  controls  the  conduct  of 
our  relations  with  each  other  as  Individuals 
•nd  the  relations  of  our  Nation  In  dealing 
with  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world. 
The  brotherhood  of  man  rests  upon  the 
fatherhood  of  God  But  believing  is  not 
•DOUgh.  We  must  put  behind  our  belief  the 
force  of  a  public  opinion  that  will  once  again 
make  our  idetds  fully  effective  in  matters  of 
govenunent. 

The  Nation  has  and  will  again  change  as 
the  composite  Individual  changes.  If  the 
tndtvldual  weakens.  11  the  home  influence 
deteriorates,  if  community  standards  fall,  the 
Nation  will  likewise  weaken,  deteriorate,  fall. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  personal  duty  and  personal 
responsibility  It  calls  for  the  recognition 
of  our  individual  share  of  the  blame  and  our 
tndtvldual  obligation  to  help  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  spiritual  and  the  moral  as  the 
directing  forces  In  the  Nation.  It  Is  stated  in 
3ur  Declaration  that  the  Creator  has  endowed 
Ui  with  certain  inalienable  rights.  It  nec- 
csaarlly  follows  that  we  are  likewise  endowed 
with  certain  Inalienable  responsibilities. 

Let  us  recognize  also  that  the  blcod  stream 
tn  the  person  that  we  now  call  an  American 
comes  from  the  best  blood  of  practically 
every  race  In  the  world.  It  has  been  blended 
here  into  a  new  race  called  American.  We 
will  not  restore  the  moral  fabric  nor  main- 
tain the  spiritual  forces  of  this  country  unless 
we  reoognlie  that  there  shall  be  no  distinc- 
tion among  Americans  because  of  race,  color. 
or  creed.  The  true  test  of  an  American  is 
loyalty  to  our  institutions  and  the  principles 
upon  which  our  Government  Is  founded. 
Tills  is  a  matter  not  (5  race,  color,  or  creed. 
but  is  a  matter  of  the^  spirit  and  mind,  the 
Iieart  and  soul  of  the  individual. 

I  realise  that  there  Is  a  marked  difference 
u  to  methods  of  worship  between  the  great 
Catholic.  Protestant,  and  Jewish  religious 
organisations.  But  we  need  not  now  be  con- 
cerned with  those  methods  of  worship  and 
the  differences  that  have  divided  us.  We 
•re  now  concerned  with  rights  of  men.  We 
must  recognhje  that  underl3rlng  the  faith  of 
Catholic.  Protestant,  and  Jew  is  the  all-im- 
portant Ideal  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
the  fatherhood  of  God.  That  Is  the  unifying 
principle  that  Is  common  to  all.  It  Is  that 
Ideal  that  the  totalitarian  governments  desire 
to  suppress.  That  being  true,  we  should  then 
have  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  to  recognize 
that  we  h*ve  a  common  right  to  maintain. 
■ad  a  common  ideal  to  promote  and  preserve. 
I  am  not  urging  the  merger  of  ova  religious 
Institutions  nor  that  any  one  of  them  sur- 
render Its  distinctive  characteristics.  I  am 
urgii^  that  there  Is  need  for  cooperation. 
re*l  and  earnest,  to  the  end  that  rights  sacred 
to  ea^  be  not  lost  to  all. 

The  right  of  every  person  to  Invoke  divine 
•aatstande  for  his  coimtry.  worship  God  in 
his  own  way.  and  by  methods  which  to  him 
are  right,  must  be  fully  safeguarded  by  all 
of  us.    No  other  method  Is  Jvist  nor  safe. 

So  I,  a  Protestant,  urge  that  we  make  com- 
mon caxjse  and  imlte  our  forces  for  the  de- 
fense and  maintenance  of  the  conunon  Ideal 
that  is  the  basis  of  o\ir  Government  as  well 
•■  of  our  religioxis  faith. 

To  me,  this  Is  the  fxmdamental  tajsk  which 
we  face  in  America.  It  Is  vital  to  us  in  this 
ootmtry — ^not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  our 
children^  children.  It  does  not  concern 
America  alone.  We  must  recognize  in  this 
country,  that.  If  the  great  BepubUc  that  U 


ours  sbo\ild  fall  to  maintain  its  ideals— that  is 
we  fail — free  government  falls  on  this  earth, 
and  that  o\u-  America  is  the  sole  hope  of 
multiplied  millions  of  people  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  their  hope  that  somewhere,  somehow, 
sometime,  they  too  may  be  able  to  govern 
themeelves. 


Prapotal  to  Feed  Stanrinf  People  of 
Europe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or  PKHNSTLVANIA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  XJNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  June  26, 1941 


LETTER  PROM  FRED  BRENCKMAN 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  great  suffering  now  existing  in  the 
various  parts  of  war-torn  Europe,  and  in 
view  of  the  great  surpluses  of  food  which 
are  to  be  found  in  our  own  country,  I 
ask  that  due  consideration  be  given  the 
efforts  made  by  the  National  Committee 
on  Pood  for  the  Small  Democracies  to 
provide  a  workable  plan  to  save  these 
people  from  starvation.  Unquestionably, 
millions  of  our  fellowmen  are  now 
threatened  with  starvation.  The  difB- 
culties  in  the  way  of  feeding  them  are 
well  known  to  all  who  have  studied  the 
subject.  However,  we  of  America  must 
not  fall  in  this  time  of  international  crisis 
to  retain  within  ourselves  the  spirit  of 
goodwill  and  respect  for  the  common  need 
of  defenseless  men,  women,  and  children. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Fred 
Brenckman.  of  the  National  Grange,  and 
I  would  ask  for  the  printing  of  a  radio 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  Raymond  S. 
Richmond  over  stations  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  on  the  Grange  Hour, 
from  Washington.  D.  C..  on  June  21, 1941, 
but  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  al- 
ready had  Mr.  Richmond's  address 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thz  National  Gramgx. 
Washington,  D.  C.  June  25, 1941. 

Dear  Mm.  Davis:  Enclosed  herewith  please 
find  copy  of  a  radio  address  made  by  Mr. 
Raymond  S.  Richmond,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Food  for  the  Small 
Democracies,  over  stations  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  in  connection  with  the 
regular  monthly  program  of  the  National 
Orange.  Saturday.  June  21. 

The  Orange  believes  that  every  effort  should 
he  made  to  devise  and  put  into  operation  a 
workable  plan  to  save  from  starvation  the 
peoples  of  the  small  democracies  of  Europe 
which  have  been  overthrown  by  the  brutal 
might  of  the  German  military  machine.  In 
our  opinion,  the  outlines  of  the  plan  that 
has  been  evolved  by  the  Committee  on  Food 
for  the  Small  Democracies  is  sound  and  work- 
able. It  should  be  given  a  trial.  There  could 
be  no  greater  reproach  to  oxir  civilization  than 
to  have  it  said  that  we  callously  ailowed  mil- 
lions of  innocent  and  defenseless  men,  women, 
and  children  to  starve  without  even  making 
an  effort  to  save  them. 


It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  the  peoples 
of  these  small  countries  are  not  asking  for 
charity.  Their  exiled  governments  have  the 
necessary  funds  to  pay  for  any  food  that  may 
be  sent  them. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Richmond's  address 
gives  In  brief  but  completely  understandable 
form  the  essential  factors  relative  to  Senate 
Resolution  124  and  House  Resolution  245, 
which  deal  with  the  food  question. 

We  hope  that  you  may  find  time  to  read  Mr. 
Richmond's  fine  address  and  that  you  will  do 
all  In  your  power  to  aid  the  cause  for  which 
he  speaks. 

Sincerely  yours. 

The  National  Grange, 
Fred  Brenckman. 
Washington  Representative. 


The  Job  of  Senate  Pages 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERICK  VAN  NUYS 

OF    INDIANA 
^  

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  June  26, 1941 


ARTICLE  BY  ROBERT  MARCH 


Mr.  VAN  NUYS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  unique 
and  Interesting  article  prepared  by  Rob- 
ert March,  one  of  the  Senate  pages,  en- 
titled "The  Senate  Page  Job— Its  Unique 
Opportunities." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

SENATX  PAGE   JOB — UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITT 

(By  Robert  March) 

Amid  the  myriad  occupations  engaging  the 
thought  and  energies  of  the  lads  of  this  vast 
country,  I  believe  the  occupation  of  the  select 
group  of  boys  known  as  Senate  pages  is  para- 
mount so  far  as  preparation  for  later  life 
Is  concerned.  I  should  like  to  Introduce  the 
reader  to  this  group  of  boys — 21  In  all — en- 
gaged in  carrjring  out  the  wishes  of  the  98 
Members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Obviously,  the  most  that  any  occupation  can 
do  Is  to  expose  the  Individual  to  the  oppor- 
tunities Incident  to  the  execution  of  Its 
duties.  It  is  entirely  up  to  the  Individual  bey 
to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities,  and 
thus  gain  the  impetus  that  the  page  job  can 
give  toward  development  of  better  citizens. 
Therefore,  what  I  have  to  say  will  apply  only 
to  the  type  of  boy  who  Is  far-seeing  enough 
to  Improve  these  opportunities — a  type  which 
happily  comprises  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
pages.  Having  been  a  Senate  page  for  the 
past  4  years,  I  seem  to  have  arrived  at  the 
point  where  I  have  a  yearning  to  inflict  upon 
seme  hapless  reader  my  views  on  the  subject. 

The  occupation  of  page  Is  an  ancient  and 
honorable  one,  which  has  descended  to  us 
from  far  back  along  the  misty  corridor  of  his- 
tory— from  the  time  when  monarchs  began 
hiring  young  boys  to  transmit  their  messages 
from  ear  to  ear.  Among  these  young  fellows 
who  have  been  elevated  from  the  ranks  of 
other  boys  of  their  age,  a  certain  pardonable 
pride  has  continued  to  be  manifested  in  bear- 
ing and  action. 

A  boy  may  become  a  Senate  page  upon 
arriving  at  the  age  of  from  12  to  16  years, 
when  training  and  responsibility  are  of  the 
most  value  in  developing  his  character.    Just 
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as  he  is  beginning  to  comprehend  the  Im- 
mensity and  complex  nature  of  such  mo- 
mentous issues  as  government,  social  prob- 
lems, and  life  In  general,  he  becomes  a  page 
and  commences  to  absorb  the  varied  knowl- 
edge that  a  page  acquires  in  his  ever-chang- 
ing and  always  Interesting  duties. 

His  dally  Job  necessitates  his  being  actually 
present  during  all  the  debates  in  that  august 
body,  where  he  hears  all  the  Important  ques- 
tions of  the  day  discussed  from  every  point 
of  view.  Various  subjects  which  he  has  un- 
doubtedly heard  his  parents  and  their 
friends  discussing  are  brought  forcefully  to 
his  attention,  and  he  acquires  a  sanse  of 
perspective  regarding  the  relationships  of  the 
three  branches  of  government.  A  deep  re- 
spect for  law  is  instilled  in  him  as  he  hears 
It  Interpreted  In  language  which  is  not  too 
dlfBcult  for  an  Intelligent  boy  to  understand. 
He  realizes  that  the  true  purpf>se  and  aim  of 
all  laws  and  legislators  is  actually  to  promote 
harmony,  to  make  the  life  of  the  Individual 
more  secure  and  happy,  and  to  promote  the 
general  welfare.  He  learns  that  the  Con- 
stitution, Instead  of  being  merely  a  well- 
worded  ideal,  is  a  practical  working  basis 
which  constantly  guides  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  their  work  of  governing 
the  greatest  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Another  point  Is  the  first-hand  knowledge 
which  he  gains  of  the  Intricacies  of  parlia- 
mentary law. 

Sitting  on  the  steps  at  the  base  of  the 
rostrum  where  the  Vice  President  presides, 
the  page  observes  the  operations  of  the  Senate 
with  Increasing  Interest  as  his  time  of  service 
lengthens  and  his  knowledge  consequently 
brojidens.  No  humoroxis  situation  arising 
from  a  Senator's  ambiguous  statement  or  the 
enforcement  of  a  parliamentary  rule  escapes 
the  alert  minds  of  the  pages  as  they  sit  in  a 
row,  all  dressed  In  black  with  neat  white  col- 
lars, like  so  many  penguins,  conversing 
quietly  together  as  they  await  the  Senators' 
slightest  v.-hims.  A  boy  serving  in  this 
capacity  has  a  wonderfvil  opportunity  to 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  important  oflB- 
cials,  and  to  establish  contacts  which  often- 
times are  invaluable  to  him  in  later  life  when 
he  needs  recommendations  of  a  friend  im- 
portant enough  to  command  the  attention 
of  an  employer.  He  also  learns  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  friendship  with  his  fellow 
workers.  Since  the  nature  of  the  pages' 
duties  require  that  they  associate  very  closely 
most  of  the  time,  they  learn  the  advantages 
of  cooperation  and  gain  appreciation  of  the 
better  qualities  of  character  in  other  lads  of 
■  their  age.  As  they  scurry  about  the  Senate 
Chamber  in  the  morning  preparing  the  Sena- 
tors' desks  for  the  days  session,  they  realize 
that  they  must  work  together  to  accomplish 
their  job  In  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  If 
one  of  their  number  is  absent  because  of 
sickness,  the  rest  must  cooperate  and  Include 
the  duties  of  the  absent  boy  among  their  ov7n. 
Thus,  they  are  prepared  to  accept  the  re- 
spor.sibilities  of  citizenship  when  they  arrive 
at  the  proper  age. 

From  the  time  that  the  page  first  enters 
the  hushed  carpeted  Chamber  of  the  Senate 
till  he  takes  leave  of  his  fellow  pages  on  the 
expiration  of  his  appointment,  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  the  honqr  and  reputation  of 
the  pages  is  impressed  upon  him.  Constant 
striving  to  do  his  work  perfectly  and  to  merit 
the  approval  of  those  in  charge  does  much 
to  develop  his  perseverance  and  industry. 
He  becomes  accustomed  to  obeying  orders 
without  question,  though  in  a  different  man- 
ner from  that  of  military  camps.  Rather 
than  obey  orders  literally,  with  no  thought 
as  to  their  effect,  he  is  taught  to  use  his  In- 
telligence In  carrying  out  his  Instructions. 
He  endeavors  to  save  as  much  time  as  pos- 
sible by  dclng  things  In  the  most  efficient 
menner.  All  this  necessitates  the  exercise  of 
judgment,  thereby  helpin?  to  create  in  the 
page  a  proper  sense  of  values.  This  is  of 
great  importance  to  a  boy  at  this  period  in 


his  life.  If  he  can  learn  to  discriminate  be- 
tween Ulvial  incidents  and  those  which  may 
affect  his  standing  as  a  page,  if  he  can  analyze 
and  retain  the  facts  he  gathers  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  he  Is  indeed  better  equipped  for 
life  than  he  would  have  been  had  he  not  had 
this  opportunity.  All  the  while  he  is  scurry- 
ing around  the  famous  Hall  which  has 
echoed  the  oratory  of  so  many  famous  states- 
men, his  whole  manner  and  attitude  are  un- 
dergoing a  change.  For  Instance,  he  Is  learn- 
ing to  place  a  high  value  on  public  property. 
Since  he  is  often  detailed  to  protect  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Senate,  he  comes  to  regard  with 
disgust  the  ravages  of  the  souvenir  hunters 
who  have  no  thought  but  for  their  own 
pleasxire. 

Many,   if  not  most,  of  the  Senate   pages 
come  from  far  distant  parts  of  this  great  land 
to  take  up  their  duties  in  Washington.    They 
leave  home   at  the  age  when  the  value  of 
money  Is  Just  being  brought  to  their  atten- 
tion.   From  their  life  back  home,  during  the 
course  of  which  their  needs  were  taken  care 
of  by  their  parents  and  they  probably  had 
very  little  need  of  money,  they  are  plunged 
into  a  new  life  in  the  Nation's  Capital.    From 
the  carefree  life  of  the  ordinary  boy  with  no 
more  than  a  few  cents  in  his  pocket,  the  page 
makes  the  transition  to  the  life  of  a  wage 
earner    making   over    a   hundred    dollars   a 
month — $4  a  day.    From  this  fact  arises,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  most  debated  questions  con- 
cerning the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
being  a  page.     It  Is  said  that  this  sudden 
increase  in  available  money  is  detrimental 
to  the  page's  welfare,  in  that  he  loses  his 
appreciation  of  the  Importance  of  money  as 
a  tool   in  the  complex   modern  life.     It   is 
argued  that  the  page  obtains  his  money  too 
easily;  that  his  idea  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  effort  put  Into  an  occupation  and 
the  remuneration  received  suffers:  and  that 
he  would  not  thereafter  be  satisfied  with  any 
of  the  ordinary  Jobs  that  he  might  merit  out- 
side of  the  Senate.    This  may  be  true  of  a  few 
pages  of  less  mature  minds,  but  certainly  It 
does  not  apply  to  the  majority.    Most  of  the 
pages  are  busy  laying  aside  as  much  money 
as  possible  for  college,  after  which  they  will 
be    better    equipped    for   future    vocations. 
Many  boys  have  found  their  Jobs  as  Senate 
pages  of  invaluable  aid  In  assuring  them  of 
success  In  later  life.    Some  of  them  have  be- 
come Senators  themselves,  or  administrative 
officials,  or  have  become  well-known  lawyers 
such  as  one  gentleman  in  Wall  Street  who 
writes  a  card  every  year  to  "the  youngest 
page"  and  one  to  "the  oldest  page." 

Another  question  frequently  considered  Is 
that  of  the  page's  education.  Practically 
every  page  has  been  singled  out  on  the  street 
because  of  his  distinctive  uniform  and  asked 
by  some  interested  gentleman  or  lady  how  he 
obtains  his  education.  If  you  could  but  visit 
the  United  States  Capitol,  you  would  learn 
to  your  complete  satisfaction  the  facts  about 
the  education  of  pages.  They  are  required  to 
rouse  themselves  from  sleep  early  enough  to 
enable  them  to  get  to  school  at  15  minutes 
past  7  o'clock  every  morning.  In  the  winter 
it  is  a  very  trying  experience  for  the  young 
boy.  with  his  desire  for  variety  and  diversion, 
to  open  his  eyes  on  the  bleak  world  at  that 
time  of  morning  and  suddenly  realize  that 
another  day  Just  like  the  one  preceding  is 
about  to  begin.  At  that  time  of  morning  a 
peculiar  distortion  seems  to  affect  the  page's 
outlook  as  he  wonders  why  he  undergoes  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  a  page.  But  as  he 
overcomes  this  brief  period  of  pessimism,  and 
goes  about  the  operations  Incident  to  getting 
to  school  on  time,  his  outlook  begins  to 
change  for  the  better,  and  another  link  in 
the  chain  of  his  character  Is  forged.  He  real- 
izes that  he  must  get  to  school  on  time 
because  his  school  time  is  precious  and  not 
to  be  wasted.  Upon  arriving  at  the  Capitol 
he  proceeds  to  the  suite  of  rooms  designated 
as  the  Capitol  Page  School.  Here  he  miist 
obtain  most  of  his  education  from  books — 
those  age-old  conveyors  ol  knowledge.    In- 


stead of  having  every  fact  tai  theory  thor- 
ouughly  discussed  and  eiplalned  and  served 
to  him  on  a  "silver  platter."  he  must  glean 
his  knowledge  for  hlnaself  from  the  inanimate 
combination  of  printer's  ink  and  paper.  It 
is  quite  necessary  for  him  to  be  able  to  weigh 
matters  carefully  in  his  mind,  and  to  sort 
out  the  Important  facts  and  principles  from 
those  wlilch  are  not  so  Important.  Uncon- 
sciously, an  ability  to  form  opinions  based  not 
on  prejudice  but  on  careful  observation  and 
analysis  of  facts  is  developed.  Having  very 
little  time  left  after  the  demands  of  school 
and  work  are  satisfied,  the  page  comes  to 
place  a  high  value  on  spare  time.  He  ac- 
quires the  ability  to  fit  his  school  work  Into 
any  spare  moments  he  has  In  the  evening, 
and  thereby  maintain  a  high  scholastic 
standing.  The  page  works  hard  and  plays 
hard. 

During  the  long  winter  months  the  page 
scarcely  sees  the  light  of  day.  He  arrives  at 
the  Capitol  Jvist  as  the  tops  of  the  buildings 
are  turning  In  the  east  from  gray  to  pink, 
and  he  bursts  forth  In  the  evening  Just  as  the 
sun  Is  disappearing  below  the  horizon  In  the 
opposite  direction.  During  the  summer,  while 
the  perspiring  townsfolk  grumble  about  the 
horrible  heat.  th«  page  sits  and  dreams  about 
the  wind-swept  trees  bathed  In  golden  sun- 
light, with  bread  expanses  of  lawn  upon  which 
one  might  s;retch  and  forget  the  world. 
Tourists  about  to  enter  the  Capitol,  who  hap- 
pen to  encounter  one  of  the  pages  on  his  way 
to  lunch,  must  wonder  at  the  way  he  halts 
on  the  threshold  of  the  out-of-dcors  as 
though  fascinated  by  the  scene  before  him. 
However,  rather  than  lament  the  fact  that  he 
Is  compelled  to  spend  his  time  indoors,  the 
page's  versatile  nature  prompts  him  to  find 
recreation  In  his  work.  In  his  youthful  en- 
thusiasm, his  daily  duties  seem  more  in- 
teresting, and  he  is  able  to  relax  while  work- 
ing. This  ability  to  enjoy  his  work,  if  gained 
while  young,  will  be  a  tremendoxis  asset  to 
brighten  the  long  hours  of  work  in  later  life. 

At  this  Juncture  one  may  wonder  Just 
what  sort  of  a  group  of  lads  the  Senate  pages 
are  after  they  have  been  duly  exposed  to  the 
influences  of  their  occupation.  Of  course, 
you  may  be  skeptical  and  may  persist  in  re- 
garding the  system  as  unjustifiable,  as  do 
many  who  have  obtained  no  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  You  would  probably 
be  Immensely  reassured,  however,  could  you 
but  visit  the  Senate  and  cbserve  for  yourself 
the  quiet,  orderly  manner  In  which  this  group 
carries  out  Its  instructions.  Instead  of  s 
horde  of  egotistical,  ill-mannered  young  bar- 
barians, one  finds  as  InteUlgent.  friendly,  and 
mature  a  group  as  will  be  found  anywhere  In 
the  country.  This  fact  speaks  well  for  the 
wholesome  influence  of  the  page  job;  and 
since  these  boys  represent  the  best  class  of 
boys  in  America— the  boys  who  wlU  be  lt» 
future  leaders--one  is  assured  of  the  bright 
destiny  of  our  country. 


Gaslett  Sundays 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NTW  HAMPSHiar 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  June  26.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CARROLL  COUNTT 
(N.  H.)  INDEPENDEfn" 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 


Amertc*  Alone.    W«  must  recognise  In  this  |  and  children  to  starve  without  even  malOng 
country,  that.  It  the  gi««t  BepubUc  that  la      an  effort  to  save  them. 


when  training  and  responsibility  are  of  the 
most  value  In  developing  his  character.    Just 
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the  June  13  issue  of  the  Carroll  County 
Independent,  published  at  Center  Ossl- 
pee.  N.  H.,  entitled  "Oasless  Sundays." 
It  is  an  editorial  dealing  with  the  serious 
effect  that  gasless  Sundays  will  have  upon 
the  recreation  industry  of  my  section  of 
the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom   the   CarroU   Covjity    (N.   H.)    Inde- 
pendent  of  June  13.  1M1| 

GASI.EB8  SUNDAYS 

POlks  In  New  Hampshire  and  New  England 
are  not  taking  too  kindly  to  the  idea  of  gas- 
less  Sundays.  This  is  not  through  any  lack 
of  patriotism  or  lack  of  desire  to  cooperate 
with    the   Ooverrment   In    its   short-of-war 

esm. 

It  Is  simply  a  reeling  that  New  Hampshire 
folks  are  being  called  upon  to  eacriflce  a  part 
of  their  livelihood  before  any  other  people 
In  the  Nation  are  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Now  here  In  New  Hampshire  recreation  U 
the  State's  second  largest  Industry.  The  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  Income  from  the  recreation 
Industry  Is  received  during  the  simuner 
months.  And  over  half  of  that  summer  in- 
come comes  In  over  the  week  end.  Thcusanda 
and  thousands  of  people  drive  to  New  Hamp- 
shire late  Friday  afternoon  or  on  Saturday, 
spend  the  week  end,  and  return  to  their  city 
homes  late  on  Stinday.  Oasless  Sundays 
would  stop  all  this  business.  Furthermore, 
thousands  of  families,  because  the  head  of 
the  household  could  not  pay  them  a  visit 
each  week  end.  would  not  come  to  the  State 
at  all  to  hire  a  cottage  for  the  season,  but 
would  spend  the  summer  at  their  city  hemes. 

Looking  back  on  the  gasless  Sundays  of  the 
first  World  War.  it  Is  remembered  that  hardly 
a  car  mo%-ed  on  the  highway.  People  did  not 
gas  up  on  Saturday  in  order  to  drive  on 
Sunday.  The  gasless  Sunday  was  established 
to  conserve  gasoline  by  stopping  pleasure  rid- 
ing on  Sunday,  and  people  lived  up  to  the 
■Irtrlt  of  the  edict. 

It  la  anticipated  that  gasless  Sundays  In 
New  England  would  mean  Jiist  that.  A  few 
cars  would  be  on  the  road  carrying  elderly 
people  to  church.  Doctors,  xuidertakers,  fire- 
men, reporters,  policemen,  and  dergjTnen 
would  use  their  cars  if  necessary.  Other- 
wise no  trafflc  would  move. 

This  would  practically  wreck  New  Hamp- 
shire's recreation  business. 

Now,  the  people  of  New  England  and  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  have  stood  adversity 
In  the  past  and  they  are  willing  to  face  It 
•gain,  provided  they  are  convinced  that  the 
sacrifice  is  neceesary  and  that  other  folks 
•re  In  the  same  boat  with  them. 

It  Is  admitted  that  there  Is  plenty  of  gaso- 
line and  fuel  oil  In  the  United  States.  It  Is 
simply  a  question  of  transporting  it  to  New 
■inland.  Beeaine  many  tankers  have  been 
assigned  to  English  use  there  are  not  enough 
to  haul  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  from  the  South 
to  New  Eng'.and  ports. 

Folks  In  New  Hampshire  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  have  gasless  Sundays  provided 
that  the  Canadians  were  hav.ng  gasless  Sun- 
days also,  thxis  proving  their  good  faith  In  the 
matter  at  war  effort.  We  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  have  gasless  Simdays.  or  an  occa- 
sional gasless  Sunday,  provided  that  folks  In 
other  sections  of  the  Nation  would  also  have 
f»aieas  Sundays  and  release  for  New  Eng- 
land's uae  tank  cars,  tankers,  and  gas  trans- 
port trxKka. 

New  England  folks  would  be  better  resigned 
to  gasless  Sundays  and  lower  temperatures 
for  cU -heated  homes.  If  the  Government 
would  shut  down  W.  P.  A.  projects  and 
C.  C.  C.  camps  and  put  the  men  thus  released 
to  work  chopping  wood  to  furnish  heet  here 
In  New  Hampshire.  With  millions  of  cords 
of  fuel  rotting  in  the  woods.  It  seems  a  shame 
that  It  should  continue  to  go  to  waste  while 
men  are  hvsj  on  made-work  projects. 


European  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  WOaTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  June  26, 1941 


LFTTER   FROM  NEIL   SABIN 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  take  It 
that  one  Neil  Sabin  is  a  draftee  in  the 
service  of  his  country  at  the  present  time. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  letter, 
published  in  the  Nashville  Tennesseean, 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

ANSWZa  REQUESTED 

To  the  Editor:  The  four  of  us  sat  In  the 
tent  door  and  talked  as  the  sunset  faded  over 
behind  the  flagpole.  We  were  asking  ques- 
tions and  discussing  problems  which  were 
looking  us  in  the  face.  Those  of  us  in  here 
and  the  rest  of  you  people  out  there.  Even 
the  boys  in  the  camps  are  beginning  to  won- 
der about  the  war,  about  its  outcome  and 
our  entry  Into  It.  Suddenly  it  seemed  that 
war  was  on  top  of  us  and  as  we  discussed  the 
war  we  realized  the  concern  that  everyone 
had  In  It,  not  Just  the  soldiers  but  the 
mothers,  fathers,  the  ministers  and  mer- 
chants, playboys  ani  plowboys. 

Isn't  there  time  yet  to  stay  out  of  this 
thing?  We're  not  actually  fighting  yet;  can't 
we  pull  up  short  of  the  final  plunge?  We 
couldn't  decide.  That  morning  we'd  seen  a 
newspaper  headline,  "America  was  destined 
to  enter  the  war."  We  decided  about  that 
and  quickly.  It  was  p\are  unadulterated 
hokum  and  shouldn't  be  allowed.  While 
we're  stlU  a  democracy  let's  not  be  such 
fatalists. 

If  we  go  Into  this  war  let's  do  It  with  our 
eyes  open.  Not  driven  In  like  a  horse  with 
destiny  as  a  blind  bridle.  We  all  like  to  be 
considered  as  peace  lovers.  Americans  do, 
but  have  you  seen  anything  to  beat  the  way 
these  peace  lovers  are  clamoring  for  blood  or 
the  way  they're  yelling  for  higher  wages  and 
striking  when  they  don't  get  them?  We 
aren't  cowards;  we're  as  brave  as  the  last 
generation,  I  think,  but  we  want  a  few  ques- 
tions answered  before  we're  sent  3,000  miles 
away  to  risk  our  lives  for  strikers. 

First  of  all,  we  agreed,  we'd  like  to  know 
for  what  and  for  whom  we're  going  to  fight. 
If  we're  going  to  fight  for  England  again  we 
want  our  English  cousins  to  agree  not  to  call 
us  suckers  and  fools  for  entering  the  war 
as  they  did  last  time.  It  hurts  our  ego  and 
makes  us  pause  to  wonder  about  their  sense 
of  gratitude.  For  the  last  20  years  we've  been 
schooled  and  drilled  on  the  effects  of  propa- 
ganda In  the  last  war  so  don't  expect  us  to 
turn  our  coats  overnight  and  go  Joyfully 
forth  to  get  a  bayonet  in  the  belly  just  be- 
cause someone  waves  the  fiag  and  says  we're 
ready.     We  want  some  thinlcing  done  first. 

We'd  like  to  know  how  we'll  be,  as  Ameri- 
cans, when  It's  over.  We  might  be  making 
popples  or  pitshlng  them  up  but  if  we  aren't 
will  we  be  better  off?  If  we  win  will  we  an- 
nex some  new  territory  or  settle  the  problems 
of  Europe?  Rather  wont  we  be  Inheriting 
the  age-old  hatreds,  intrigues,  and  squabbles 
which  have  existed  as  long  as  Europe  has? 
Admittedly  we  arent  after  territory;  we 
aren't  In  It  for  the  money  then.  The  other 
alternative  was  tried  back  in  '17  and  '18.  Re- 
member how  It  turned  out?    If  we  restored 


the  old  balance  of  power  to  Europe  we  would 
be  cxurlng  her  of  a  cold  only  to  give  her  a 
fever. 

If  we  must  go  to  war,  then  give  us  some 
answers  to  our  questions.  Give  us  some 
bread  and  butter  reasons.  If  It  be  necessary 
for  us  to  go  and  If  you  so  decide  after  you've 
given  the  matter  your  gravest  consideration, 
then  let's  do  it  up  brown.  Let's  dally  no 
more  with  strikes  which  cause  our  Army 
to  go  without  arms.  Let's  stop  strikes  and 
start  oxu"  own  propiaganda  in  the  enemy  coun- 
try as  they  have  In  oun.  Build  up  a  mech- 
anized army  such  as  is  needed  to  match  the 
enemy's,  not  an  Immense  array  of  partially 
trained  and  partiaUy  equipped  men. 

Before  we  go  over  with  such  an  army  let's 
be  sure.  Be  sure  that  this  Is  the  only  covirse 
we  can  follow  to  guarantee  our  freedom. 
Never  In  the  history  of  the  United  States 
has  there  been  greater  need  for  clear  think- 
ing by  the  whole  people.  Where  do  we  stand 
In  the  clear  cold  light  of  reason  as  we  turn 
the  situation  over  and  over  in  our  minds? 
Have  you  done  that?  You  owe  it  to  yourself 
and  to  us.  What's  to'' be  gained  and  are  we 
sure  of  gaining  anything?  What's  to  be  lost? 
Reason  It  out,  people.  Sit  down  with  your 
balance  sheet,  with  your  debits  here  and  your 
credits  there.  You  do  that  with  other  prob- 
lems. This  LB  one  of  the  biggest  problems 
you  will  ever  face.  If  you  can  balance  your 
son's  life,  his  mind,  or  his  eyesight  against 
the  gain.  If  you  can  balance  your  heartaches, 
and  If  you're  able  to  say  "Never  again"  with- 
out crying;  able  to  balance  the  loss  of  free- 
dom and  Increase  In  prices  and  taxes  against 
the  gain;  If  you  can  do  that  much  and  get 
an  even  break;  If  the  sheet  balances  at  all, 
then  let's  unite  under  the  assurance  that 
we're  doing  the  only  thing  to  be  done. 

This  much  you  owe  us  though — to  give 
this  question  of  war  entry  your  gravest  con- 
sideration. Tell  us  what  we're  fighting  for 
and  for  whom.  Give  us  some  war  alms  or 
get  England  to  formulate  some.  Give  us  some 
new  slogans  to  replace  the  old  worn  out  ones 
we  have  now.  If  we're  to  go,  make  us  believe 
we're  settling  something.  Tell  us  well  have 
something  to  bank  on,  something  to  build  on 
and  live  for  when  we're  out  of  this  mess. 

Give  us  the  answers,  people. 

Ncn.  SABiif. 

Reception  Center, 

Fort  Oglethorpe,  Gn. 


Tribute  to  the  Lata  Samuel  E.  Hudson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW   TOFK 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  "niE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  June  26, 1941 


POEM  BY  HORACE  C.  CiVRIISLE 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  eulogy,  written  by  Horace  C. 
Carlisle,  of  the  late  Samuel  E.  Hudson,  a 
publisher  and  literary  light  well  known 
throughout  New  England. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SAMUEL  X.   HT7DSON 

Samuel  E.  Hudson,  humanity's  friend. 

Great  guiding  light  of  the  Woonsccket  Oan. 
Has  brought  his  labors  on  earth  to  an  end. 

Deeply  bemoaned  by  the  great  aad  tae 
small; 


great  Importance  to  a  boy  at  this  period  in    I   those  age-old  conveyors  oi  .oiuw.cubc. 


^l^^^va^va^^^  \/*    VAA^*   •*—■*»■—■- 
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Throughout    New    England    hell    sadly    be 
missed, 
Throughout  Rhode  Island  hell  be  missed 
far  more. 
Throughout  Woonsocket,  the  people  Insist 
That  they've  lost  none  whose  death  they  so 
deplore. 

Samuel  E.  Hudson,  a  man  among  men. 

For  sacred  honor  religiously  stood; 
Master  he  was  of  his  own  tongue  and  pen, 

As  he  went  dally  about  doing  good. 
Faith,  hope,  and  charity,  graces  divine. 

Until  God  called  him  from  earth  to  depart, 
In  a  far  better  world  than  this,  to  shine. 

Dwelt  in  communion  in  his  happy  heart. 

Samuel  E.  Hudson  has  fought  the  good  fight. 

And  has  triumphantly,  peacefully  won; 
For  m  the  law  of  love  was  his  delight. 
And   his  prayer   dally  was,   "Thy  will   be 
done." 
So,  "It  Is  finished,"  he,  too.  might  have  cried. 
As  he  was  breathing  his  last  parting  breath: 
He  has  been  called  home,  to  ever  abide. 
Where  there's  no  more  pain,  or  sorrow,  or 
death. 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


War  and  Finance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAuroRNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  25, 1941 


ARTICLE  BY  GORHAM  MUNSON 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Calilomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Uni- 
versiti'  Review,  published  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  City,  there  appeared  an 
article  entitled  "War  and  Finance,"  by 
Mr.  Gorham  Munson,  one  ol  the  out- 
standing thinkers,  writers,  and  leaders  on 
monetary  matters  in  the  United  States. 

Not  alone  because  the  article  discusses 
legislation  introduced  by  myself,  but  also 
because  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  work  of 
challenging  interest,  I  have  asked  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  The  article 
follows: 

[Prom  the  University  Review  of  March  1941 J 

War  AND  Finance 

(By  Gorham  Munson) 

Within  a  few  hours  after  England  declared 
war  on  August  4,  1914,  the  gold  standard 
broke  c'own.  Prior  to  that  date  there  was 
In  England,  except  for  checks  and  Bank  of 
England  notes,  no  paper  money  In  general 
use  The  ordinary  citizen  for  the  most  part 
used  copper,  sliver,  and  gold  coins,  and  the 
well-to-do  carried  the  now  obsolete  sovereign 
purses,  especially  designed  for  gold  coins. 
After  1918  a  generation  grew  up  that  has 
never  Jingled  a  gold  colnin  Its  pocket,  and 
many  have  never  even  seein  a  gold  coin. 

On  Saturday,  July  25.  1914,  Sir  Frederick 
Atterbury,  Controller  of  |  H.  M.  Stationery 
Office,  received  two  caller^  who  came  In  the 
name  of  the  Chancelor  ■of  the  Exchequer. 
One  of  these  callers  was  Sir  John  Bradbury. 
The  callers  wanted— 10  days  be  it  noted  be- 
fore England  declared  war— to  get  paper 
money  made.  These  notes  became  popularly 
known  as  Bradburys.  The  print  order  was 
given  to  Waterlow  &  Sons,  and  the  follow- 


ing Tuesday,  one  week  before  the  declaration 
of  war,  printing  of  the  "Bradburys"  started. 
The  bank  holiday,  due  on  August  3,  was 
extended  by  proclamation  through  August  fl. 
On  August  5  the  whole  British  banking  sys- 
tem was  Insolvent.  Its  cash  assets  were  only 
l/6d  In  the  pound  of  Its  liabilities;  the  gold 
reserves  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  fallen  to 
£9.960.640.  The  gold  standard  was  revealed 
as  fraudulent. 

On  August  6  the  Government  went  to  the 
rescue  of  the  banking  system.  It  passed  the 
Currency  and  Bank  Note  Act  and  authorized 
the  Issue  of  paper  money.  It  advanced  the 
new  money  to  the  banks  up  to  20  percent  of 
their  liabilities — and  then  turned  around  and 
proceeded  to  borrow  from  the  banks  to  the 
tune  of  £8,000.000.000  during  the  war  period. 
Taxes  were  able  only  to  cover  one-sixth 
of  the  expenditure  of  that  period  and  the 
national  debt  rose  from  six  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  sterling  In  1914  to  alniost  eight 
thousand  mUlions  sterling  In  1919,  the  rise 
representing  the  expenditure  which  It  was 
deemed  Impracticable  to  recover  In  current 
taxation.  Five-sixths  of  England's  war  ex- 
pendlttires  was  therefore  financed  by  credit 
grants  from  the  banks.  The  discovery  was 
made  that  a  world  war  could  be  financed  to 
unprecedented  lengths  by  twrrowing  from  the 
banks  supplemented  by  taxes. 

In  1914  economists  variously  predicted  that 
the  war  could  not  last  for  6  weeks  or  6  months 
or  2  years  because  the  belligerents  would  run 
out  of  money.  They  did  not  dream  that 
paper  money  would  be  found  as  good  as  gold; 
nor  did  they  appreciate  what  bookkeeping 
could  do.  After  the  war  the  Cunlllfe  com- 
mission enlightened  them  on  the  technique 
of  creating  war  credits,  and  post-war  text- 
books on  banking  began  to  admit  that,  as 
Reginald  McKenna,  banking  authority,  states 
It.  "Every  bank  loan  creates  a  deposit  and 
the  repayment  cf  that  loan  destroys  the 
deposit."  "Every  bank  purchase  of  securi- 
ties," he  added,  "creates  a  deposit  and  the 
sale  of  those  securities  destroys  the  deposit." 
Nowadays  the  intelligent  section  of  the  com- 
munity understands  that  banks  create  money 
(credit)  to  lend,  and  that  Is  one  of  the  Impor- 
tant pieces  of  knowledge  gained  from  World 
War  I.  It  Is  also  accepted  today  that  the 
orthodox  way  to  pay  for  a  major  war  Is  by 
taxes  and  government  borrowings  from  the 
banks. 

World  War  II,  however,  vastly  more  expen- 
sive than  Its  predecessor.  Is  battering  down 
this  orthodox  conception  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  wasn't  orthodox  in  1914.  Thf  Impera- 
tive of  war  Is  making  huger  demaids  upon  a 
financial  system  whose  principles  derive  from 
medieval  goldsmiths  and  whose  outlook  de- 
rives from  Adam  Smith,  and  a  struggle  Is 
developing  between  those  who  think  pri- 
marily In  terms  of  men  and  supplies  and 
those  who  are  addicted  to  numbers  and 
abstractions. 

John  Maynard  Keynes'  premise  Is  that  the 
Nation's  real  credit  Is  rightfully  owned  by 
the  private  banking  system  and  that,  there- 
fore. In  1914  when  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
rescued  their  financial  system  It  was  quite 
proper  for  the  banks  to  proceed  to  make  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  loans  upon  the 
people's  own  credit  and  to  charge  them  In- 
terest to  boot. 
'In  the  early  days  of  the  war"— 
Mr.  Keynes  said  In  the  New  Republic  for 
July  29,  1940— 

"I  proposed  a  financial  plan  for  Great  Brit- 
ain. It  was  based  on  certain  premises  which 
should  be  obvious  and  are  certain  l)eyond 
dispute.  War  effort  on  the  scale  required  In 
Grea'.  Britain  must  swell  the  wages  bill,  for 
employment  has  increased,  longer  hours  are 
being  worked  at  high  overtime  rates,  and  the 
wage  rates  themselves  are  rising.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  there  can  be  no 
similar  Increase  In  the  amount  of  goods  avaU- 
able  for  private  consumption,  since  the  whole 
object  of  the  employment  Is  to  produce  for 


war.  On  the  contrary,  an  adequate  war  ef- 
fort win  require  some  diversion  of  the  pro- 
duction effort  which  provided  previously  for 
private  consumption.  Thus  a  larger  purchas- 
ing power  will  face  a  smaller  volume  of  pur- 
chasable goods.  If  nothing  is  done  about  It, 
the  sure  consequence  must  be  a  rise  in  price 
until  the  smaller  volume  of  goods  sells  for 
an  amount  of  money  equal  to  the  larger  vol- 
ume of  purchasing  power. 

"If  by  some  general  plan  or  agreement,  con- 
Eimiers  spend  only  a  part  of  their  aggregate 
money  Incomes,  they  will  be  able  between 
them  to  buy  Just  about  as  much  as  If  they 
spent  all  their  Incomes,  while  the  unspent 
balance  wlU  still  be  theirs  to  spend  after  the 
war  when  productive  power  can  again  be  re- 
leased to  provide  consumers'  goods. 

"In  detail  the  plan  took  the  form  of  pro- 
posals for  deferred  pay  on  a  graduated  scale 
by  which  a  suitable  proportion  of  everybody's 
Income  was  withheld  by  the  Treasury  either 
as  taxes  or  as  a  blocked  savings  deposit  which 
would  not  be  available  until  after  the  war. 
In  the  case  of  the  richer  classes  the  greater 
part  of  their  contribution  was  to  be  withheld 
permanently  as  a  tax;  In  the  case  of  the  work- 
ing classes  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  was 
to   be   withheld    temporarily   as   compulsory 
saving  and  returned  to  them  after  the  war." 
Meanwhile  the  British  Treasury  would  ex- 
pend the  savings  to  prosecute  the  war.    There 
has  been  some  specillation  about  the  method 
of  returning  the  compulsory  savings  or  de- 
ferred   pay    which    the    Government    would 
spend  to  carry  on  the  war     Would  the  Gov- 
ernment tax  the  taxpayer  to  pay  htm  back 
the    deposits    he    was    compelled    to    lend? 
Would  the  banks  be  ordered  to  create  credit 
for  the  return  of  the  deposits  and  give  this 
credit   debt -free   to   the   compulsory   savers? 
Mr.  Keynes  suggests  that  a  capital  levy  would 
do  the  ttick.    But  would  It?    The  owners  of 
capital  would  have  to  sell  or  mortgage  their 
property  In  order  to  have  cash  to  pay  the 
tax;  only  the  banks,  who  can  create  credit, 
would   be   able   to  be  purchasers,  and   this 
would  mean,  as  it  meant  In  1919-21,  the  fur- 
ther large  transfer  of  private  property   Into 
the  hands  of  the  banks.    Mr  Keynes  did  not 
edvocate  his  plan  for  America.    ""The  United 
SUtes  Is."  In  Mr.  Keynes'  own  words.  "stUl  a 
long  way  off  the  special  situation  for  which 
my  British  plan  was  devised."    The  reason  la 
the  colossal   Industrial   and  agricultural  ca- 
pacity of  the  United  States  which  causes  Mr. 
Keynes  to  conclude  that  "your  war  prepara- 
tion, so  far  from  requlrine  a  racriflce.  will  be 
the  stimulus,  which  neither  the  victory  nor 
the  defeat  of  the  New  Deal  could  give  you.  to 
greater  Individual  consvunptlon  and  a  higher 
standard  of  life.     You  can  still  invest  more 
and  spend  more." 

NAZI   riNANCB 

The  German  system,  with  the  gestapo  alert 
to  prevent  bidding  down  of  prices  of  Govern- 
ment securities  and  with  a  club  behind  the 
suggestions  to  business  firms  to  Invest  their 
bank  balances  In  Government  securities,  out- 
Keynes  Keynes  with  totalitarian  efHciency. 

Germany  has  estabUshed  a  thoroughgoing 
control  of  the  earnings,  savings,  and  Invest- 
ments of  her  citizens.  She  has  not  had  to  re- 
sort to  Increased  note  circulation  and  has 
thus  far  obviated  the  danger  of  Inflation.  She 
places  limitations  on  what  the  population 
can  buy,  and  Schmidt  significantly  says  that 
there  Is  no  place  for  surplus  money  to  go  ex- 
cept Into  Government  securities.  Like  other 
nations,  Germany  finds  that  tax  Income  Is 
Inadequate  to  finance  all  her  war  needs,  and 
loans  are  essential;  but  there  Is  a  difference 
m  the   "silent"  Investment   In  Government 

There  are  two  Inclplently  revolutionary 
elements  In  the  Nazi  financial  systenk  Ve- 
hemently rejecting  the  gold-standard  theory. 
Hitler  has  proclaimed  that  "work  Is  our 
gold."  that  physical  production  ts  the  cover 
for  German  money,  and  If  this  thought, 
namely  that  money  should  be  related  to 
physical   supply   of   goods    and   ssrvlcea,    la 


of  fuel  rotting  In  the  woods.  It  Bcems  a  shame 
that  It  should  continue  to  go  to  waste  while 
men  are  busy  on  ouule-work  projects. 


aren't  In  It  for  the  money  then.  The  other 
altematlTC  was  tried  back  In  '17  and  '18.  Re- 
member how  It  turned  out?    If  we  restored 


Has  brought  his  labors  on  earth  to  an  end. 
Deeply  bemoaned  by  the  great  aad  ta« 

small; 
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floUo#a4  through,  one  reaches  revolutionary 
oandtttloh^-about  monetary  science.  The 
Mazls  incidentally  have  not  thought  as  far 
along  these  lines  as  have  some  advanced 
•conomlc  thinkers  In  England.  They  are, 
however,  quite  clear  that.  In  principle,  na- 
tional bookkeeping  la  radically  different  from 
private  bookkeeping.  This  means  that  the 
state  can  make  the  rules  (customs)  of  a 
national  monetary  system,  and  national  ac- 
counts are  derived  from  a  monetary  system 
etcated  by  the  state.  On  the  other  hand, 
individual  and  corporation  accounts  must 
take  the  national  monetary  system  lor 
granted.  Uade  in  Us  tckervs.  and  abide  by 
its  customs  or  rules.  The  Nazis  have  made  a 
few  new  rules  designed  to  increase  the  credit- 
power  cf  the  state,  not  nearly  as  revolu- 
tionary as  certain  new  rules  propounded  in 
heretical  British  thinking  on  finance  de- 
signed to  increase  the  credit-power,  not  of 
the  state,  but  of  the  Individual  citizen. 

The  Naals  face  up  to  the  problem  of  pre- 
venting an  undue  expansion  of  bank  deposits 
resulting  from  financing  the  Oovernment's 
deficits,  devuing  a  way  of  getting  deposits 
out  of  the  banking  system  and  getting  sav- 
ings beck  into  the  stream  of  commerce. 
The  Government  would  sell  securities  to  the 
Reichsbank  thereby  creating  a  new  bank 
deposit  to  be  used  by  the  Government  to 
purchase  armaments  Irom  munitions  manu- 
facturers. This  meant  the  transfer  of  the 
deposit  from  the  Goverrunent's  account  to 
the  manufactiffers'  accounts.  The  manu- 
facturers would  then  find  themselves,  as  a 
reeult  at  profitable  operations,  in  a  stronger 
cash  poaltion  and  would  receive  "sugges- 
tloiM"  that  their  excess  cash  be  used  to  buy 
blocks  of  Government  securities  from  the 
Reichsbank.  thus  removing  and  extinguish- 
ing the  bank  deposit  originally  created  in  the 
Reiciisbenk  by  Its  purchase  of  Government 
■ectirltles. 

Kazl  finance  Is  a  debt-generation  system 
far  more  orthodox  than  heretical,  and  It  is  a 
misnomer  to  call  it  a  financial  revolution. 
Its  new  rules  appear  In  the  way  in  which 
Government  debt  is  expanded.  The  Govern- 
ment sells  its  securities  to  the  banks  in  order 
to  get  Government  checking  accounts  upon 
which  to  draw  for  armaments.  Industrialists 
who  profit  by  the  armaments  orders  and  ac- 
cumulate excess  rash  (t>ank  balances).  Invest 
It  in  Government  securities  already  held  by 
the  banks.  Thus,  deposits  created  by  the 
•ectinties  are  removed  from  the  t>anking  sys- 
tem, and  savings  are  invested  and  find  their 
Dray  back  into  the  commercial  stream.  This 
"dynamic  use  of  Government  securities."  this 
"sUent  financing"  is  a  smart  trick  (backed 
by  force). 

A  DOCOCaATIC  nifAJfCIAL  nrvxHTioi* 
Congressman  Jkrst  Voorhts.  of  California, 
baa  developed  a  siieclal  Interest  in  the  study 
of  money,  and  there  are  probably  only  two 
or  three  other  Memtwrs  of  the  House  who 
have  read  as  widely  as  be  in  this  field,  llr. 
Voouus  has  in  his  proposed  war-flnanoe 
legislation  drawn  most  of  his  leading  Ideas 
from  the  social-credit  scheme  of  MsJ.  C.  H. 
DoagUs.  cleverly  adapted  to  the  American 
problem  of  luiticnal  defense  in  two  bills. 
H.  R.  13M  and  H.  R.  28S1,  introduced  in  the 
eturent  Seventy-seventh  Congress.  H.  R.  1306 
Is  designed  to  meet  the  present  sitiiatlon  of 
rearmament.  H.  R.  2351  Is  intended  to  be 
effective  upon  declaration  of  war. 

Mr.  Vooasa  rejects  the  cornerstone  of 
Keyneslan  and  Nasi  war  flzumc  of  Govern- 
ment loans  from  the  banking  system,  giving 
a.^  security  the  real  credit  of  the  people  on 
the  aasumptlcn  that  Ijanks  own  this  real 
credit.  Mr.  Vookhis  sayt  flatly  that  a  gov- 
ernment should  be  the  source  of  its  own 
money  and  not  the  borrower  of  It.  recalling 
the  precedent  of  Lincoln  In  financing  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  Civil  War  with  money  (the 
famous  greenbacks)  Issued  directly  by  the 
Vnited  States.  His  argument  for  this  new 
iciatoiM  for  national  wartime  finance  he 


presented  on  August  3.  1939.  In  the  Com- 
GxzasioNAL  RxcoRo  Appendix.  So  the  Voorhts 
plan  begins  with  the  Issuance  by  the  United 
States  Treasxiry  of  unborrowed  "printing 
press"  money,  greenback  currency,  debt-free 
legal  tender.  The  United  SUtes  durrency 
notes  proposed  by  Mr.  Voobhis  would  carry 
a  special  clause  limiting  their  use,  not  as 
legal  tender  for  all  debts,  but  as  a  cash  re- 
serve for  bank  loans.  They  would  carry  a 
100-percent  reserve  clause:  the  banks  could 
lend  only  an  equivalent  amount  of  dollars  for 
the  dollars  of  the  special  greenback  currency 
deposited  In  them.  Thus  Mr.  Voorhis  neatly 
prevents  the  new  notes  from  forming  excess 
bank  reserves  and  thereby  opening  the  door 
to  inflation. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  new  currency 
would  be  issued  is  to  meet  appropriations  by 
Congress  for  the  defense  orders  of  the  Army 
and  Navy.  We  would  arm  ourselves  and  we 
would  flght,  if  necessary,  on  money  Issued 
free  of  debt,  backed  by— to  quote  from 
H.  R.  2851— "the  vital  afsets,  the  natural 
resovirces,  the  physical  plant,  and  the  cul- 
tural heritage  of  the  Nation." 

At  what  rate  should  the  new  money  be 
Issued?  And  how  shall  it  be  called  back? 
These  are  the  crucial  questions,  and  the 
answers  given  by  Mr.  Voorhis  are  beyond 
dispute  scientific  In  that  they  relate  to  physi- 
cal quantities  susceptible  to  measiirement. 
The  new  money  shall  be  Issued  at  the  rate 
of  production  of  war  goods;  as  the  defense 
articles  come  into  being,  so  does  the  money 
which  represents  them.  The  new  money 
shall  be  recalled  to  the  Tieasury  at  the  ap- 
proximate rate  at  which  the  war  goods  are 
(a)  delivered  to  the  military  and  naval 
establishments  of  the  United  States  as  pro- 
vided In  H.  R.  1396.  or  (b)  at  the  anticipated 
rate  of  their  consumption  in  warfare  ac- 
cording to  H.  R.  2861.  The  generalized  prin- 
ciple Is  that  money  should  be  canceled  at 
the  rate  of  consumption  of  article  produced. 

The  means  adopted  for  getting  back  from 
the  community  the  money  distributed  In 
respect  of  new  armament  production  Is  a 
tax  schedule  adjusted  to  the  rate  of  delivery 
or  destruction  of  the  armaments.  This 
pay-afe-you-go  tax  schedule  would  naturally 
be  a  stiff  one,  but  It  would  meet  and  defeat 
any  inflationary  tendency  not  otherwise  con- 
trolled by  the  prlce-flxing  methods  normally 
employed  by  governments  in  war  situations. 

The  final  touches  put  by  Mr.  Voorhis  upon 
his  bills  reveal  how  Inventiveness  along  dem- 
ocratic lines  In  finance  works,  as  contrasted 
with  the  ingenuity  of  the  strategists  of 
totalitarian  finance.  In  H.  R.  1396 — popu- 
larly referred  to  as  the  Voorhis  guns-and- 
butter  bill — the  money  taxed  back  by  the 
Treasury  Is  paid  Into  a  national-debt  reduc- 
tion account  used  to  meet  all  payments  of 
Interest  and  principle  of  the  direct  obliga- 
tions of  the  Government  as  they  mature. 
By  this  remarkable  stroke  the  people  of  the 
United  States  In  making  their  armament 
effort  would  actually  be  paying  off  their  na- 
tional debt.  The  national  debt  would  be 
converted  into  a  permcment  non-interest- 
bearing  noninflatable  currency,  the  immedi- 
ate effect  of  which  would  be  a  consistent 
reduction  of  interest  charges  on  the  national 
budget. 

In  H.  R.  2851  the  final  touch  is  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance In  the  National  Defense  Credit  Account 
would  be  distributed  as  a  citizens'  victory 
bonus.  All  citizens  of  the  age  of  21  or  over 
woxild  receive  pro  rata  monthly  pa3anents  for 
12  months,  a  surer  way  of  obviating  the  post- 
war slimip  than  Mr.  Keynes'  problematical 
return  cf  deferred  pay. 

It  should  t>e  emphasised  that  the  Voorhis 
plan  is  not  an  improvlslon.  Mr.  Keynes' 
compulsory-savings  plan  Is,  and  Nazi  finance 
is  certainly  a  kit  of  improvised  tricks.  Be- 
hind the  Voorhis  plan  are  22  years  of  credit 
research  and  considerable  body  of  literature 
expounding  the  principles  of  national  debt- 


free  money,  the  ratio  of  production  and  con- 
sumption as  the  governing  factor  in  prices, 
and  the  national  dividend  to  which  the  citi- 
zens' victory  bonus  Is  akin.  The  Voorhis 
plan  can  be  clothed  In  an  argument  rich  in 
practical  data  and  theoretical  justifications. 
It  would  absolutely  prevent  such  Impeding 
of  our  defense  effort  as  both  the  French  and 
British  suffered  from  deference  to  financial 
conservatism.  The  Voorhis  plan  Is  as  supe- 
rior to  Nazi  finance  for  building  a  war  ma- 
chine as  Nazi  mechanized  warfare  proved 
itself  In  May  1940  superior  to  the  first  World 
War  conception  of  the  French  General  Staff. 


Annual  Commencement  of  Hou|;hton  Col- 
lege and  Seminary,  Houghton,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  Missotm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  June  24,  1941 


Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
should  we  wait  until  a  man  is  dead  before 
saying  kind  things  about  him?  Why  not 
pay  him  some  tribute  while  he  is  still 
living  and  can  appreciate  it?  Why  not 
pronounce  an  encomium  while  he  is  still 
alive  and  vital  and  all  his  family  can 
take  both  comfort  and  courage  to  carry 
on? 

On  Monday  morning,  June  9,  1941,  our 
very  able  and  distinguished  colleague 
fi-om  New  York,  Daniel  Alden  Reed, 
gave  a  remarkable  address  at  the  annual 
commencement  of  Houghton  College  and 
Seminary  at  Houghton,  N,  Y.,  which  is 
not  only  a  challenge  to  the  youth  of 
America  today  but  which  is  also  a  mes- 
sage of  encouragement  and  hope  to  a 
disillusioned  and  bitter  generation.  His 
excellent  speech  is  so  full  of  elevated 
thoughts  and  is  expressed  in  such  elo- 
quent language  that  even  the  most  cyni- 
cal among  us  should  he  convinced  not 
only  of  its  truth  but  so  moved  by  its  in- 
spirational idealism  that  we  wlU  carry  on 
and  go  forward  in  a  broken,  bruised,  and 
bleeding  world. 

After  Congressman  Reed  finished  his 
address  to  a  wonderfully  fine  group  of 
Christian  young  men  and  women  of  this 
Institution  of  learning  that  trains  mind, 
body,  and  soul,  he  was  presented  by  Dean 
Ray  W.  Hazlett  to  President  Stephen  W. 
Paine  who  conferred  upon  him  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws : 

Dean  Hazlett.  Mr.  President,  we  would  be 
the  most  sanguine  of  optimists  If  we  should 
fondly  believe  that  any  faint  echo  of  what 
we  say  here  this  particular  day  in  June  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1941  will  surmount 
the  tumult  or  shatter  the  silence  of  10  dec- 
ades hence.  And  we  would  be  the  mast  self- 
Infatuated  of  egotists,  were  we  wistfully  or 
willfully  to  imagine  that  any  record  of  our 
present  participation,  or  even  of  our  presence 
on  this  planet,  will  be  handed  down  to  a 
posterity  separated  from  us  by  1,000  aphe- 
lions and  perihelions  in  time  and  space — 
If  Indeed  there  remains  then  a  recognizably 
htunan  posterity  that  has  survived  the  dis- 
integrating forces  of  hate  and  destruction 
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that  sinrcund  us  and  threaten  to  engulf  our 
civilization. 

Nevertheless,  we  still  believe  that  there  are 
regenerative  influences  that  will  resist  the 
corrosion  of  the  centuries  and  the  mutation 
of  mUlennlums.  I  have  already  mentioned 
personality  in  the  Kiea  of  Christian  scholar- 
ship; I  would  now  hke  to' add  a  second  per- 
meating principle— namely,  that  of  personal- 
ity In  the  area  of  Christian  statesmanship. 
There  is  no  essential  difference  between  these 
complementary  and  reciprocal  categories. 
Christian  love  and  li?e  service  is  the  common 
cohesive  principle  of  a  happy,  enduring  society 
and  a  sound  and  stable  government.  In  fact, 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  contain  the 
ideal  democracy,  and  Hla  Ufe  comprehends 
the  essence  of  the  democratic  spirit.  As  the 
baccalaureate  speaker  of  yesterday  so  force- 
fully expressed  it,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  to 
be  found  In  the  hearts  of  the  humblest  and 
the  poorest  and  the  weakest,  as  well  as  of  the 
greatest  and  the  wisest  and  the  strongest— 
a  simple,  unostentaiJous  kingdom  waiting  to 
be  released  in  the  I'ves  of  each  of  us  as  a 
positive  aseptic  principle  and  principle  of 
good  wherever  we  are,  and  as  an  antiseptic 
force  to  destroy  hatt  and  unselfishness,  and 
to  abolish  evU  and  human  misery  wherever 
they  are  found.  Truly,  he  who  would  be  the 
greatest  in  this  kingdom  must  be  the  servant 
of  all. 

The    whole    career    of    our    distinguished 
speaker  of  the  morning  IB  a  living  exempli- 
fication  of   both   Christian   scholarship   and 
Christian    statesmanship    in    a    democracy. 
Educated  at  our  great  nelighborlng  university 
at  Cornell— partly,  we  mby  assume,  because 
Wheaton  then  seemed  to  lie  too  far  away  on 
the    western    prairies,    and    partly    because 
Houghton  was  hidden  among  the  encircling 
hills  of  the  Genesee  VaUey.  and  besides  was 
not  qualified  to  grant  college  degrees  In  1899— 
his  service  has  been  charafcterized  by  altruism 
rather   than   aggrandlzenient,   by  a   love   of 
people  rather  than  of  absl!ract  humanity,  and 
b7  devotion  to  the  dictates  of  duty  and  con- 
science rather  than  to  tjie  demands  of  ex- 
pediency  and   popular  csjprice.     Content   to 
etart  the  practice  of  laW  in  his  home  city 
of  Dunkirk,  he  was  soon  Appointed  to  a  posi- 
tion of  tnist  and  honor; in  the  legal  excise 
department  of   his  own   State,   and   shortly 
thereafter   became   an   e|ninent   Jurist   who 
presented  his  cases  with  equity  and  eloquence 
before  the  highest  tribunals  of  the  Nation. 
His  ever-widening  sphere  |of  Influence  became 
International  in  its  Ecope  when  in  1918  he 
was  appointed  to  head  s^  Er?clal  mission  to 
France  as  the  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.    Upon  his  return 
In  1919  he  was  elected  from  the  Forty-third 
District  of  New  York  State  to  the  Sixty-sixth 
Congress — an  office  which  he  has  filled  with 
the  best  Interests  of  his  satisfied  constituency 
at  heart  to  this  present  liour.    His  legislative 
acumen  as  a  member  of  the  all-Important 
Ways  and  Means  Commltttee  Is  nationally  ap- 
preciated and  applauded] 

I  consider  it  a  rare  plrivllege  and  a  very 
great  honor  to  present  th|ls  exponent  of  loyal, 
intelligent  cltiaenshlp  in|  action  and  service, 
this  exemplar  of  the  civic  righteousness  that 
exalteth  a  nation,  of  the  constitutional  rights 
and  democratic  liberties  which  our  fore- 
fathers fought  for  and  dedicated  with  their 
blood,  this  exegeter  of  the  highest  type  of 
American  education  and  Christian  statesman- 
ship— the  Honorable  Daniel  A.  Reed  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

President  Paine.  Daniel  A.  Rzsd.  we  under- 
stand that  in  your  mall  you  are  frequently 
addressed  as  the  Honorable  Daniel  A.  Reed 
This,  no  doubt,  is  a  short  way  of  calling  you 
Honorable  Mr.  Reed.  Yciur  friends  at  Hough- 
ton deem  you  worthy  of  this  adjective. 
Through  your  years  of  legal  practice,  through 
your  years  as  our  Representative  in  Congress 
we  feel  that  you  have  guarded  well  your 
good  name,  and  that  your  dUigent  labors  in 


the  Legislative  Halls  of  the  Nation  make  you 
more  worthy  than  ever  of  the  title  "Hon- 
orable." Today  Houghton  CoUege  wishes  to 
Join  those  who  honor  you  for  your  faithful 
stewardship. 

And  now,  under  the  authority  of  the 
regents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  the 
trustees  and  faculty  of  Houghton  CoUege,  I 
confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
honoris  causa,  in  token  of  which  I  present 
you  with  this  diploma,  and  cause  you  to  be 
invested  with  the  proper  academic  costume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
one  of  our  great  Americans  who  is  ad- 
mired for  his  intellect,  respected  for  his 
integrity,  and  loved  for  his  character  by 
all  who  know  him.  As  Emerson  once 
said:  "What  you  are  speaks  so  loud  that 
I  cannot  hear  what  you  say."  All  of  us 
who  know  Dan  Reed — his  students  while 
he  was  coach  at  Cornell  University,  his 
most  intimate  friends  and  neighbors,  his 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives—rejoice that  this  signal  honor  has 
been  wisely  and  graciously  bestowed  upon 
him.    He  is  worthy  of  it. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  Dak 
Reed  has  been  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  serving  for  many 
years  on  the  powerful  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  loyal  to  his  friends,  devoted 
to  his  duties,  and  always  placing  the  in- 
terests of  his  own  country  first.  Never 
has  he  wavered  or  faltered  in  keeping  his 
oath  to  uphold,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Mod- 
est, diligent,  unassuming,  calm,  deliber- 
ate, kind,  accommodating,  and  helpful  to 
all  classes  and  kinds  of  men;  with  a  pene- 
trating insight,  sagacious  discernment, 
and  a  soul  filled  with  sympathy  and  af- 
fection for  all  who  toil  and  suffer,  Dan 
Reed  has  won  for  himself  an  abiding  and 
eternal  place  of  affection  in  the  hearts  of 
his  fellowmen.  I  am  sure  that  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Republicans  and  Democrats  alike. 
Join  with  me  in  congratulating  him  upon 
this  well-deserved  honor  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  him  by  such  a  fine  Chris- 
tain  college  and  in  wishing  for  him  and 
his  good  family  life's  richest  blessings. 

Under  the  leave  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress dehvered  by  Congressman  Reed 
before  the  graduates  of  the  various 
schools  of  Houghton  College  on  June  9, 
1941.  It  speaks  for  Itself  more  beauti- 
fully and  convincingly  than  I  could  In 
any  words  describe  it: 

ADDRESS  BT  HON.  DANIEL  ALDEN  SEED  BEFORE  THE 
GRADUATES  OF  HOUGHTON  COLLEGE,  AT  HOUGH- 
ION,   N.   T.,  JUNE   9,    1941 

I  am  delighted  and  highly  honored  to  be 
with  you  on  this  happy  occasion.  I  am 
grateful  to  President  Stephen  W.  Paine  and 
to  the  trustees  and  the  faculty  for  the  in- 
vitation to  again  visit  this  beautiful  educa- 
tional Institution.  To  stand  before  an  audi- 
ence of  young  men  and  women,  such  as  I 
now  see  before  me.  Is  always  an  inspiration. 
It  gives  me  faith  and  hope  for  the  future  of 
our  Republic. 

Infinite  pains  and  great  sacrifices  have 
been  made  by  others  to  prepare  you  young 
men  and  women  to  go  forth  from  here  to 
enrich  the  social,  civic,  and  spiritual  life  of 
the  Nation.  I  am  sure  that  there  are  fa- 
thers and  mothers  in  this  audience  who  have 
sacrificed  much  that  their  son  or  daughter 
might  be  equipped  to  live  a  more  useful  and 
a  nobler  life.  Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  the 
point  by  a  story: 


A  young  man  entered  one  of  our  universi- 
ties, and  at  the  end  of  4  years  won  Uie 
highest  honors  for  excellent  scholsrshlp.  The 
evening  for  his  graduation  came.  A  gold 
medal  was  to  be  presented  to  him.  Ssated 
in  the  rear  of  the  great  hall  was  a  little 
woman,  plainly  but  neatly  dressed.  It  hnd 
been  a  hard  struggle  for  her  to  assist  ner 
son  financially  during  his  4-year  course.  The 
night  had  arrived,  however,  when  she  was 
to  see  her  son  receive  high  honors.  A  gold 
medal  was  to  be  presented  to  her  son.  The 
presentation  was  made.  The  son  left  »he 
stage,  walked  to  the  back  row  of  chairs  where 
his  mother  was  seated  and,  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  audience,  he  pinned  the  medal  on 
her  coat.  The  boy  knew  that  it  was  she 
who  by  her  toll  and  sacrifice  had  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  win  his  scholastic 
victory. 

I  would  impress  upon  you  that  there  are 
few  privUeges  that  any  of  us  enjoy  the  source 
of  which  cannot  be  traced  to  the  sacrifices 
made  by  others.  The  benefits  of  the  pres- 
ent are  largely  a  heritage  from  those  who 
have  sacrificed  for  us  In  the  past. 

What  has  been  the  high  purpose  of  the 
training  you  have  received  during  your  course 
here?  I  believe  it  can  be  summarized  In  the 
words  of  Daniel  Webster,  who  once  said: 

"If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  wlU  perish; 
if  we  work  upon  brass,  time  will  efface  it: 
if  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  to  the 
dust.  But  if  we  work  on  men's  immortal 
minds,  if  we  imbue  them  with  high  princi- 
ples, with  a  Just  fear  of  God  and  love  for 
their  fellow  men.  we  shall  engrave  on  these 
tablets  something  which  to  time  can  efface 
and  which  wlU  brighten  to  aU  eternity." 

I  believe  that  the  faculty  of  Houghton  Col- 
lesge  has  engraved  on  your  minds  the  highest 
principles  of  righteousness,  a  Just  fear  of 
God.  and  love  for  your  fellow  men.  Let 
neither  time  nor  circumstances  efface  these 
fundamental  ideals  from  your  mind  and 
heart.  Then.  too.  there  is  another  test  you 
might  apply  to  determine  in  your  own  mind 
the  full  measure  of  your  education.  I  be- 
lieve It  was  Isocrates  who  said: 

"Whom,  then,  do  I  call  educated?  First, 
those  who  control  circumstances  instead  of 
being  mastered  by  them;  those  who  meet  all 
occasions  manfully  and  act  in  accordance 
with  inteUigent  thinking;  those  who  are 
honorable  in  all  their  dealings,  who  treat 
good-naturedly  penons  and  things  that  sre 
disagreeable;  and.  furthermore,  those  who 
hold  their  pleasures  under  control  and  are 
not  overcome  by  misfortune;  finally,  those 
who  are  not  spoiled  by  success." 

These  thoughts  and  principles  relating  to 
your  education  are  a  great  heritage  from  the 
past,  and  it  Is  upon  these  that  the  best  In 
clvUlzatlon  has  been  achieved. 

I  am  interested  In  you  personally.  I  am 
anxious  to  see  you  succeed.  BQt.  naturally. 
I  desire  to  have  you  use  your  infiuence.  as 
educated  citizens  of  a  free  country,  to  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  principles 
which  have  made  your  country  great.  The 
Constitution  under  which  you  live  has  come 
to  you  as  a  great  heritage.  It  comes  to  you 
In  tnist  to  use,  then  to  pass  on  unimpaired 
as  your  bequest  In  trust  to  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

A  yovmg  college  man  was  heard  to  say: 
"There  is  much  to  say  for  nazl-lsm,  because  it 
has  a  philosophy,  while  cnu  Government  has 
none." 

It  Is  evident  from  thU  young  mans  re- 
mark that  he  had  little,  if  any.  acquaintance 
vsrlth  cur  Government  or  Its  background.  I 
cannot  urge  too  strongly  at  this  crucial  time 
that  every  young  man  and  woman  give  careful 
study  to  his  own  Government  and  the  philos- 
ophy upon  which  it  resu.  Succinctly  stated, 
it  is.  m  the  words  of  the  immortal  Lincoln,  "A 
Government  cf  the  people,  by,  the  people,  and 

for  the  people."  „.....» 

It  is  a  grand  and  glorious  thing  to  feel  that 

you  are  a  sovereign  citizen  in  your  own  rlgbk 
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That  you  11t«  under  •  Government  conducted 
by  you  through  agenu  of  your  own  choice 
who  can  exercise  only  euch  power*  as  you.  as 
a    aovereign    clttien.    have    bestowed    upon 

tbem. 

Our  ortglnal  ConstltuUon  was  mostly  de- 
rived from  the  history  and  from  the  experi- 
ence <rf  the  American  Colonies  and  BWtes. 
Most  at  lU  provisions  are  purely  American  In 
origin.  Ttoere  are  many  provisions  of  the 
f^fleral  Constitution  which  were  lifted  almost 
Terbatim  from  the  SUte  constitutions.  The 
tmportant  thing  for  each  of  you  to  remember 
to  that  each  offtcer  of  the  Government  can 
•serctse  legally  only  such  powers  as  are 
granted  to  him  or  such  powers  as  may  be 
Implied  from  those  expressly  given. 

I  would  impress  upon  you  that  In  every 
Mnae  ot  the  word  the  Constitution  imder 
which  you  live  is  the  expression  of  the  sov- 
ereign wUl  of  a  sovereign  people.  You  will 
often  bear  it  said  that  the  Constitution  was 
drawn  by  men  whose  property  Interests  were 
then  at  stake;  that  they  were  not  Interested 
In  human  rights.  Beware  of  the  purpose  of 
such  propaganda,  for  it  states  only  a  half 
truth,  which  by  Itself  creates  prejudice  In  the 
minds  of  the  tbougbUeas.  The  fact  is  that 
we  are  not  living  under  the  Constitution  as 
It  was  drawn.  There  were  men  who  Insisted 
upon  a  Bill  of  Righu.  the  adoption  of  which 
bad  to  be  aasured  before  the  States  would 
agree  to  ratify  the  Constitution.  The  pres- 
ervation of  the  individual  liberties,  g\iaran- 
teed  to  each  of  you  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
U  a  heritage  of  liberty  which,  if  you  are  to 
remain  free  and  sovereign  citizens,  you  must 
be  ever  on  the  alert  to  preserve  and  protect. 
What  are  some  of  these  liberties? 

The  Bill  of  Rights,  which  is  a  heriuge  for 
the  protection  of  your  freedom  from  govern- 
mental tyranny,  is  of  vital  consequence  in 
this  day  of  world  chaos  and  madness.    Among 
jpour  liberties  are: 
Bellgioua  freedom. 
Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
Secxulty    from    unreasonable    search    and 
■eistirea  as  it  relates  to  your  persons,  houses, 
ftnd  papers. 
The  right  of  Jury  trial 
The  right  of  habeas  corpue. 
Prom   bills  at  attainder  or  any  ex  post 
facto  law. 

From  any  Involuntary  servitude. 
"Rte  right  of  peaceable  assembly  and  the 
Tight  to  petition  the  Government  for  redress 
ot  grievances. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  some  24  personal 
liberties  guaranteed  to  you  as  tree  sovereign 
eitlaens. 

There  is  one  department  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  chief  function  of  which  Is 
to  protect  from  invasion  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  jrour  Coxirt-^the  people's  Coiirt.  It 
stands  guard  to  repel  any  tyrannical  usurpa- 
tion of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
or  of  the  Congress.  The  danger  to  a  free 
people  from  tampering  with  the  Court  was 
w«U  expressed  more  than  a  centiiry  ago. 
William  Tudor  warned: 

"Whenever  any  set  oTmcn  shall  entertain 
designs  against  the  Constitution,  either  to 
overwhelm  it  la  the  anarchy  of  simple  democ- 
racy or  to  found  on  Its  ruins  a  usurpation  of 
monarchlal  power,  they  will  commence  their 
cqjeratlona  by  open  or  Insidious  attacks  to 
weaken  or  overthrow  the  Judiciary." 

Tou  must  realize,  if  you  wovild  remain  free 
aovcreign  dtiaena,  that  you  must  resist  with 
all  your  influence  any  attempt  to  weaken  or 
destroy  the  Independence  of  the  courts. 
I  wish  you  might  have  been  present  at  the 
'tmvelllng  of  a  marvelous  painting  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  The 
artist.  Howard  Chandler  Christy,  with  su- 
perb skill  has  produced  the  scene  of  the 
signing  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The 
characters  seem'to  be  life-size  and  lifelike. 
AnMng  them,  seated  not  far  fron  George 
Waehlngton.  Is  the  venerable  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  near  h'""  sits  young  Alexander 
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Hamilton.  They  are  conversing.  Hamilton 
Is  saying  to  Dr.  Franklin:  "What  have  we 
here?"  To  which  the  Doctor  replies:  "We 
have  a  Republic  if  we  know  enough  to  keep 

it" 

The  task  before  us  is  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect our  heritage.  Let  us  remember  these 
words: 

"That  which  raises  a  country,  that  which 
strengthens  a  country,  and  that  which  digni- 
fies a  country— that  which  spreads  her  power, 
creates  her  moral  Influence,  and  makes  her 
respected  and  submitted  to.  bends  the  hearts 
of  millions,  and  bows  down  the  pride  of  na- 
tions to  her— the  Instrument  of  obedience, 
the  fountain  of  supremacy,  the  true  throne. 
crown   and   scepter     •     •     •     Is   character." 
So  long  as  you  and  others  like  you  can 
maintain  the  Ideals,  tradltlonfl.  and  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  our  Republic 
rests,  you  will  find  no  lack  of  opportxinltles 
to  serve  and  to  succeed.    But  you  young  men 
and  women  may  feel  that,  even  equipped  as 
you  are  mentally,  physically,  and  morally  to 
commence  active  lUe,  there  may  be  lurking  In 
your  mind  that  there  are  others  more  for- 
tunate to  meet  the  competition  of  these  times. 
Do  not  yield  to  any  such  inferiority  complex. 
Let  me  very  briefly  present  a  picture  for  your 
consideration. 

In  the  fall  of  1917.  during  tlie  darkest  days 
of  the  World  War.  I  was  In  France.  WhUe  hi 
Paris  an  elderly  French  profef«or  of  the  old 
University  of  Grlgnon  Invited  me  to  visit  that 
institution.  I  was  reluctant  to  accept  be- 
cause I  felt  that  most  of  the  young  French 
students  were  at  the  front,  that  there  would 
be  little  to  see  at  the  university,  except  the 
buildings  and  the  campxje.  Much  to  my  sur- 
prise. I  found  the  claaarooms  filled,  not  with 
physically  sound  yoimg  men  but  with  the 
maimed,  blind,  legless,  armless,  and  the  phys- 
ically handicapped  Injured  soldiers.  I  saw 
elderly  men  who  had  been  blind  for  years, 
guiding  young  men  to  the  chapel  to  listen  to 
inspiring  music.  These  old  men  were  im- 
pressing upon  the  minds  of  the  young  men, 
recenUy  blinded  at  the  front,  that  life  could 
be  beautiful  and  that  they  could  be  happy 
and  useful  in  their  community  once  they 
were  trained  for  some  new  vocation.  Not 
only  the  blind  but  others  who  had  been  torn 
by  shot  and  shell  were  being  taught  some 
vocation  suitable  to  overcome  their  respective 
physical  disabilities. 

This  humanitarian  service  made  a  deep 
tmpresBion  upon  my  mind  and  heart.  Here 
were  men  being  rehabilitated  not  only  physi- 
cally to  engage  eventually  in  some  gainful 
occupation,  but  to  be  restored  spiritually. 

I  came  back  to  this  country  in  1918.  I  was 
elected  that  fall  to  Congress.  As  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Education,  and  later  as 
its  chairman,  I  fought  for  apiproprlatlons  to 
carry  on  this  work  of  rehabilitation,  first  for 
our  veterans  and  then  for  all  physically  hand- 
icapped persons.  What  has  been  the  reeolt? 
There  have  been  120.000  physically  handi- 
capped persons  retrained  and  placed  In  gain- 
ful occupations.  If  these  unfortunate  persons 
had  been  permitted  to  become  public  charges, 
the  annual  cost  would  amount  to  »eO.OOO.COO, 
but.  as  a  result  of  the  expenditure  of  a  total 
of  $36,000,000.  these  persons  are  now  self- 
supporting.  One  large  Industrial  plant  em- 
ploys over  11.000  such  retrained  men  and 
women. 

I  want  you  who  are  physically  fit,  well  edu- 
cated, to  face  the  world  det€rmlned  to  suc- 
ceed.   Let  no  handicaps  stop  you. 

Furthermore,  my  good  friends  and  fellow 
graduates,  you  are  destined  ti}  live  in  an  age 
when  there  will  be  thousands  of  opportuni- 
ties available  to  you  which  were  not  existent 
a  generation  ago.  Science  is  far  out  on  the 
horizon,  beckoning  millions  of  young  men  and 
women  to  enter  into  a  new  inlaerltance.  War, 
cruel,  barbarous,  and  devastating  as  It  Is.  will 
end.  The  laboratory  and  the  Patent  Office 
will  turn  the  l)eneflts  of  research  into  the 
activities  of  peace.  The  chemurglc  age  is 
here.    You  will  live  to  see  agriculture  come 


Into  Its  own.  We  hear  much  about  the  sorry 
plight  of  the  farmer,  but  lor  the  farmers  of 
tomorrow  a  new.  brighter,  more  Interesting, 
and  more  prosperous  day  Is  dawning.  Chem- 
urgy  is  now  turning  the  waste  material  of  the 
dairy  into  beads,  buttons,  belts,  and  other 
VLselul  products. 

The  time  Is  not  far  distant  when  instead  of 
taking  farm  land  out  of  production,  millions 
of  acres  now  abandoned  wUl  be  required  to 
supply  industry  with  the  raw  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
useful  products. 

You  yovmg  people  are  stepping  out  Into  a 
new  world  of  hope  and  opportunity.  While 
you  are  the  legatees  of  the  labor  and  research 
of  others,  the  bequest  you  educated  young 
men  and  women  make  to  future  generations 
will.  I  believe,  stupass  by  far  that  which  oth- 
ers have  bequeathed  to  you. 

Finally,  let  me  remind  you  of  the  great 
responsibility  that  Is  yours.  Remember  that: 
"There  Is  no  act  of  man  which  is  not  the 
beginning  of  a  chain  of  consequences  so  long 
that  no  human  providence  Is  high  enough  to 
give  us  a  prospect  to  the  end." 
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Mr.  KELLY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  the  following  is  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  on  May  17,  1941,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion Experience  School  at  Chicago 
Heights,  111.: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  lead- 
ers of  Industry  and  education,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  In  coming  here  tonight  to  partici- 
pate in  the  dedication  of  this  building  that 
win  house  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion Experience  School,  on  the  south  end  of 
Cook  County,  I  shall  endeavor  to  carry  on  my 
part  In  this  program  In  a  creditable  manner. 

As  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Congress 
for  the  past  11  years  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  voice  my  opinions  and  support  in  its 
behalf. 

In  creating  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration, as  a  Federal  Security  Agency,  to 
secure  for  the  youth  in  this  Nation  a  proper 
and  better  course  for  them  to  follow,  many 
people  ask  the  question  why  was  it  necessary 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  undertake 
such  a  task  and  the  answer  Is  that  during 
the  height  of  the  depression  and  the  years 
following,  with  the  tremendous  avalanche  of 
unemployment  facing  this  Nation,  there  was 
no  discrimination  as  to  ages,  and  the  youth 
as  well  as  their  elders  faced  the  futxu'e  with 
but  little  hopes  that  they  could  serve  In  some 
capacity  beneficial  to  mankind. 

So.  with  a  new  phenomenon  facing  this 
country  and  recognizing  the  serious  nature 
of  the  problem  of  youth  unemployment  and 
its  undesirable  Implications  for  a  healthy 
society.  Congress  created  the  National  Youth 
Administration  to  attempt  at  least  a  paitlal 
remedy  for  what  was  becoming  an  alarming 
situation 

This  new  agency  almost  immediately  upon 
creation  found  itself  faced  with  a  twofold 


function.  Not  only  wasj  It  necessary  to  al- 
levUte  present  distress  biut  at  the  same  time 
it  was  necessary  to  mak^  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  basic  causes  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment. Its  extent  and  nattire.  and  to  conceive 
and  promote  plans  for  an  effective  and  per- 
manent solution.  There  are  people  sitting 
here  on  this  platform  who  you  will  hear  from 
that  can  give  to  you  £  more  vivid  picture 
than  I  of  the  necessity;  of  this  project. 

These  problems  and  j  their  solutions  be- 
came the  problems  of  e|very  man  elected  to 
public  office:  upon  then|i  rested  the  respon- 
sibilities to  their  communities.  I  have  had 
the  pleasiu-e  of  serving  In  Congress  the  city 
of  Chicago  Heights.  111. during  my  tenure  of 
office.  You  of  Chicago  Heights  have  had  some 
fine  chief  executives,  the  late  Judge  Hood, 
for  whom  I  always  had  la  very  deep  admira- 
tion; theHonorable  Daniel  Bergin.  that  upon 
an  occasion  as  early  »s  1934  foresaw  the 
future  depletion  of  our  youth  unless  some- 
thing along  this  natvu-e  tnaterlallzed;  and  the 
present  mayor,  from  whom  yoa  will  hear  a 
little  later  who  wUl  address  you  upon  the 
subject  The  Tragic  Waste  pf  Youth  Power. 

Not  only  was  It  necessary  to  alleviate  the 
present  distress  and  to  make  an  effort  to 
determine  the  basic  causes  of  youth  unem- 
ployment. It  required  exhaustive  studies  un- 
dert  en  by  the  N.  Y.  A.  as  weU  as  other 
Goverrmient  and  private  agencies. 

Vocational  guidance  a  century  ago  con- 
sisted for  the  most  part  of  advice  given  by 
relatives  and  friends.!  This,  coupled  with 
the  academic  training  given  in  school,  was 
believed  to  constitute  aid  for  the  Individual 
in  selecting  one  of  a  limited  number  of 
vocations  usually  open  to  him.  Family  tradi- 
tion, restricted  mobUltjy.  and  an  economy  of 
nonindustrlal  nature  effectively  served  to 
limit  one's  occupational  choices.  With  the 
advent  of  a  large-scale  manufacture.  Increas- 
ing specialization  of  Industry  made  it  very 
difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  for  the  young  per- 
son to  make,  with  the  customary  aid,  a  sound 
choice  of  occupation. 

Agencies  wUllng  or  able  to  provide  voca- 
tional guidance  were  relatively  rare.  Sam- 
pling various  kinds  of  worh  by  drifting  from 
Job  to  Job  represented  ;the  only  method  used. 
Vocational  maladjustment,  with  Its  waste  in 
cost  of  training.  Inefficient  work,  personal 
dissatisfaction,  and  high  turn-over,  was  an 
inevitable  concomitant  of  such  method. 

Although  the  adverse  effect  of  vocational 
maladjustment  on  emotional  life  and  the 
prevalence  of  social  unrest  was  apparent,  cul- 
tural lag  was  retardlttg  the  acceptance  and 
growth  of  vocational  guidance  facilities. 
Conditions  were  slowly  Improving,  but  the 
available  facilities  could  only  help  a  small 
percentage  of  those  in  need  of  guidance. 

In  a  great  many  cases,  also,  it  was  found 
that  the  doors  of  employment  were  shut  to 
youth  because  they  lacked  the  required  "work 
experience."  In  such  cases  they  were  faced 
with  the  dilemma  of  not  l)elng  able  to  obtain 
work  because  they  had  no  experience  and  not 
being  able  to  obtain  experience  because  they 
could  not  obtain  Jobs.  Work  had  to  be  pro- 
vided if  this  impasse  Was  to  be  avoided. 

Continued  rebuffs  were  resulting  In  disin- 
tegration of  personality,  lowering  of  morale, 
and  destruction  of  values. 

In  order  to  get  authentic  Information  of 
the  distress  that  was  facing  our  youth,  those 
drilled  In  educational  institutions  patrioti- 
cally gave  their  services  to  this  Nation  with 
Information  and  also  themselves  to  try  and 
solve  these  problems,  iwhlle  they  hide  away  In 
the  background,  unnioticed  In  many  cases,  a 
grateful  Nation  and  those  who  lived  and 
labored  with  these  problems  will  never  forget 
the  full  measure  of  their  devotion. 

Some  years  back— iln  fact-  o^  ^^^  ^^^^  ***y 
of  December  1937—1  was  called  to  a  manu- 
facturers' meeting  h^ld  In  the  city  of  Harvey. 
111.,  and  discussed  problems  in  general  with 
those  assembled.  One  of  the  problems  that 
I  called  attention  to  was  what  are  we  going 
to  do  with   our   young  generation.    I   spe- 
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ciflcally  called  attention  to  these  men  that 
I  thought  they  should  give  at  least  2  days' 
work  per  week  In  order  that  these  boys  and 
girls  might  have  some  knowledge  of  skilled 
work  in  case  the  wheels  of  industry  were 
geared  up.  Some  agreed,  others  did  not,  Init 
it  is.  as  always,  the  oplnioiis  of  men  that 
make  It  possible  for  democracy  to  work,  and 
I  am  proud  to  know  that  industry  is  coop- 
erating 100  percent  with  the  National  Youth 
Administration. 

In  all  our  troubles,  domestic  and  foreign, 
and  the  solving  of  our  problems  women  have 
played  a  major  part.  Women  especially  have 
contributed  more  than  their  share  in  build- 
ing up  the  National  Youth  Administration, 
because  It  is  the  women  who  have  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  svifferlng  when  a  crisis  envelops 
a  nation.  It  Is  with  their  encotiragement 
that  inspires  man  to  carry  on.  One  of  the 
finest  contributions  I  have  ever  read  about 
the  coin^e  of  women  is  the  inscription  on 
the  monument  dedicated  to  the  pioneer 
women  of  America  at  Ponca  City.  Okla.. 
depicting  the  lives  of  aU  American  women. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  quote  the  words 
of  the  Preaident  of  the  United  States  in  his 
message  to  Congress  asking  for  their  con- 
sideration for  this  noble  project,  in  which  he 
said:  "Democracy  Is  not  a  static  thing.  It  is 
an  everlasting  march,  for  when  our  children 
grow  up  they.  too.  will  have  problems  to  solve. 
It  is  for  us,  however,  manfully  to  set  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  preparations  for  them, 
so  as  to  some  degree  the  difficulties  they  must 
overcome  may  weigh  less  heavily  upon  them. 
I  am  confident  that  the  American  people, 
imderstanding  these  problems,  and  having 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  will  build  a 
better  America  for  the  children  yet  to  come." 


Eternal  Vifilance  Will  Preserye  the  Amer- 
ican Way  of  Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  26. 1941 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.   JOSEPH   W.   MARTIN. 
JR.,    OF    MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  address  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  Repub- 
lican leader  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  This  very  timely 
and  able  address  was  delivered  in  my 
district  June  23.  1941,  before  the  Mc- 
Lean County.  111.,  Women's  Republican 
Club.  Bloomington,  lU.  The  address 
follows: 


Madam  Chairman,  ladles  of  the  McLean 
County  Women's  Republican  Club,  end  fel- 
low citizens,  It  Is  always  a  very  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  visit  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  is  an 
even  greater  pleasure  to  attend  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  McLean  County  Women's  Re- 
publican Club.  The  women  of  America  have 
contributed  much  to  good  government,  and 
they  will  contribute  much  more.  The  Re- 
publican women  have  been  a  tower  of 
strength  to  the  Republican  Party.  The 
pleasure  of  being  here  is  augmented  by  the 
fact  that  I  can  be  with  my  good  friend.  Rep- 
resentative Aktnds,  who,  as  you  undoubtedly 
are  aware,  is  one  of  the  outstanding  Repre- 


senUUvee  of  the  SUte  of  Illinois.  He  is  also 
one  (rf  the  sound,  sane,  solid,  dependable 
Members  of  the  United  SUtes  Congress  as 
well.  Starting  at  the  foot  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  he  has  risen  in  seniority 
untU  he  is  our  third  ranking  member.  This 
commit'  ^,  as  you  know,  has  carried  a  tre- 
mendous burden  in  the  last  2  years.  Tb« 
Seventeenth  District  of  Illinois  is  fortxmate 
in  times  like  the««  to  have  a  Representative 
like  Mr.  Arentjs  in  the  House.  His  work  as  a 
legislator  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  Na- 
tion and  to  his  party.  I  sincerely  hope  you 
will  keep  h*""  in  Congress  for  many  years  to 
come. 

We  find  ourselves  here  tonight  midway  be- 
tween Flag  Day.  which  is  past,  and  the  Fourth 
of  July.^hlcfh  is  to  come.  Those  two  eventt 
have  vast  significance  In  this  year  of  1»41. 

It  is  going  to  tax  the  courage,  patriotism, 
self-reliance,  energy,  and  Ingenuity  of  the 
American  people  to  make  certain  the  flag, 
to  which  we  all  paid  a  special  homage  on  the 
14th  of  this  month,  shall  continue  to  be  the 
symbol  of  enlightenment.  Individual  liberty, 
free  constitutional  government,  free  prees. 
free  religious  and  political  beliefs,  in  short, 
the  symbol  of  our  American  way  of  govern- 
ment and  our  American  way  of  life. 

It  is  going  to  require  not  only  great  vigi- 
lance, but-a  consecrated  devotion  to  country. 
to  liberty,  and  a  profound  faith  In  Almighty 
God  to  perpetuate  that  real  Independence 
which  we  celebrate  on  each  Fouth  of  July. 

It  Is  going  to  tax  the  patience,  perseverance, 
and  determination  of  the  American  people 
to  maintain  and  to  perpetuate  the  blparty 
system  of  government  which  has  t)een  evolved 
In  this  Nation  over  the  years  as  the  best  form 
of  free  constitutional  government  In  the 
world. 

Many  grave  new  streases  and  strains  are 
pressing  upon  las  to  swerve  us  from  a  con- 
tinuation of  our  American  way  of  government 
and  of  life.  Some  of  these  pressures  are 
brought  about  by  design.  Some  are  brought 
about  by  force  of  circumstances.  All  of  them 
must  be  watched  if  we  are  to  keep  the  torch 
of  liberty  afiame  on  the  continent  of  North 
America  whUe  the  rest  of  the  world  U  en- 
gulfed in  the  conflicts  of  war. 

Tremendous  tasks  and  gigantic  responsi- 
bilities confronts  us.  We  have  in  8  year* 
accumulated  the  most  stupendotis  national 
debt  ever  pUed  up  in  any  country  in  the 
world.  On  top  of  that  colossal  debt  we  mtist 
now  pile  another  even  greater  debt,  because 
we  must  build,  and  build  quickly,  a  national 
defense  which  wUl  be  Impregnable  against 
any  assaxilt  which  could  come  from  any  source 
at  any  time  in  the  future.  That  defense 
must  be  built  as  efficiently,  as  quickly,  at 
economlcaUy  as  possible.  We  mtist  make  our- 
eelves  strong  enough  In  long-range  airplanes 
of  the  necessary  military  types,  in  Unks. 
m  ships,  in  guns,  and  muniUons  to  help 
maintain  peace  and  liberty  in  the  world  with- 
out having  to  engage  In  armed  conflict. 

We  want  peace,  but  we  can  have  peace  only 
by  being  prepared  for  war  In  this  critical 
hour  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  strikes 
which  wlU  retard  the  defense  of  America. 

When  boys  are  being  drafted  at  $21  a 
month,  the  people  demand  they  have  the 
guns,  the  ships,  and  the  planes  to  equip  them 
for  their  efforts.  We  miist  not  fall  the  boys 
who  are  laying  their  Jobs,  their  futures,  and 
their  Uves  upon  the  altar  of  security  for  their 
coimtry. 

We  have  a  tremendous  advanUge — for 
which  God  be  thanked— in  our  geographical 
location  on  the  globe.  We  are  removed  from 
quarreling  Europe  by  3,000  miles  of  stormy 
Atlantic  Ocean.  We  are  removed  from  the 
conflicts  of  the  Far  East  by  the  thousands 
of  miles  of  Pacific  seas.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  build  our  national  defense  with  the 
greatest  expediency,  efficiency,  and  economy 
possible.  We  must  begin  to  cut  down,  and 
to  cut  down  drastically,  on  the  nondefenae 
expenditures.  Taxes  necessitated  by  all  these 
expenditure*    are   going    to    be   enormously 
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hMTT.  WbUe  w  are  doing  the««  thlngi. 
w«  muit  be  very  TlgUant  ag»in»t  being  per- 
suaded  by  •  highly  organized  propaganda 
to  give  up  one  by  one  our  liberties  In  this 
country  when  auch  sacrifices  are  not  neces- 
sary. 

We  must  beware  of  the  power  and  the  dan- 
ger of  political  propaganda.  It  has  been  by 
the  power  of  organised  propaganda  that  the 
liberties,  the  freedom,  the  property,  and  the 
▼ery  Ideals,  cultxual  and  spiritual,  have  been 
filched  from  the  peoples  of  many  other  na- 
Uona.  It  has  been  by  the  power  of  such 
propaganda  that  peoples  once  proud,  cul- 
tured, and  with  a  bright  and  shining  history 
of  past  achievement  have  succumbed  to  the 
tyranny  of  dictatorships  In  other  parts  of 
the  world.  • 

The  threat  to  our  free  Institutions  from 
propaganda  is  very  real.  We  see  the  present 
administration  spending  nearly  1100.000.000 
a  year  for  propaganda  purposes.  The  air. 
the  press,  the  movies,  and  the  malls  carry 
a  flood  of  sppeallng  arguments. 

It's  a  tremendoiis  Influence  which  can  be 
put  Into  motion  by  the  forces  of  the  admin- 
istration. We  can  see  how  dUBcult  It  Is  for 
the  opposing  side  to  be  beard. 

The  one  hope  la  an  alert  and  Intelligent 
dtlsenry. 

St<<mal  vigilance  Is  not  only  the  price  of 
liberty — today  it  is  the  price  of  peace  as  well. 
As  we  move  nearer  and  nearer  to  war.  we 
move  more  and  more  toward  the  consolida- 
tion of  power  In  the  Federal  Oovernment 
against  which  we  have  been  warned  by 
every  statesman  from  George  Washington 
down  to  the  present  day. 

The  American  people  must  be  constanUy 
on  guard  to  save  their  rights  and  liberties. 
This  was  strikingly  revealed  by  the  demand 
of  the  admlnlstraUon  for  the  so-called 
sciaure  bill. 

That  bill,  as  originally  requested,  would 
have  given  more  power  to  the  Executive  than 
was  asked  to  fight  and  win  the  first  World 
War.  The  administration  wanted  the  power 
to  take  the  watch  out  of  your  pocket:  or  the 
small  savings  account  you  have  accumulated 
through  years  of  thrift  and  toll.  It  sought 
—  the  power  to  seize  your  newspaper,  your 
business,  your  home,  or  your  farm  at  any 
price  the  President  should  fix.  and  to  sell  It 
to  whomsoever  he  desired  at  whatever  price 
he  pleaseAi  It  wanted  the  power  to  thus  take 
your  property  to  sell,  destroy,  or  to  hold  and 
operate  for  all  time 

If  this  bill  passed  the  Congress  as  de- 
manded by  the  administration.  America 
would  have  found  Itself  with  a  first  class 
dictatorship  In  operation  here  at  heme. 

The  mighty  voice  of  the  Nation  was  raised 
In  opposition  to  this  proposal.  Now  It  Is 
being  urged  In  a  modified  form,  although  the 
President  already  has  plenty  of  power  to 
break  any  Jam  In  the  defense  production. 
The  incident  clearly  shows  how  dependent 
the  people  of  America  are  on  an  alert  and 
courageous  Republican   Party. 

There  was  no  need  or  excuse  for  this  de- 
mand for  superconstitutlonal  powers.  I 
pledge  you  here  and  now  we  will  keep  faith 
with  the  people  and  fight  to  protect  tbelr 
rights  and  privileges. 

I  wish  to  speak  plainly  to  you  here  to- 
night I  wish  I  could  speak  as  plainly  to 
every  man  and  woman  In  the  United  States. 
X  want  to  say  to  you.  the  Ideals  of  cur  fore- 
fathers, our  free  constitutional  government, 
our  Bill  of  Rights,  our  American  way  of 
life,  will  be  preserved  and  perpetuated  by 
the  vigilance,  the  common  sense,  the  patriot- 
ism, and  the  love  of  liberty  of  our  own  people 
here  at  home. 

We  are  standing  tonight,  my  fellow  citizens, 
on  the  threshold  of  a  great  decision.  Are 
we  going  to  admit  that  constitutional  Repub- 
lic set  up  by  our  forefathers  Is  only  a  fair- 
weather  Oovernment.  and.  to  meet  present 
world  conditions,  we  must  abandon  otir  form 
of  government  and  our  way  of  life  for  the 
tune  kind  of  toUUtarlanlsm  we  are  oppos- 
tngt  Or  are  we  going  to  stand  Arm  on  the 
ground  that  grants  of  powers  to  the  executive 


branch  of  the  Government  shall  have  reason- 
able time  limits  placed  upon  them  and  shall 
expire  with  the  ending  of  an  emergency? 
Either  we  shall  decide  our  way  of  gcjvernment 
and  of  life  are  not  as  effective  under  modern 
conditions  as  the  way  of  despotism,  of  abso- 
lutism, or  of  communism,  or  we  are  going  to 
stand  fast  on  the  American  way  of  doing 
things  and  demonstrate  the  superiority  of 

that  way. 

In  deciding  these  questions  we  may  be  de- 
ciding whether  or  not  our  people  shall,  for 
generations  to  come,  live  under  the  totalitar- 
ian power  of  the  Federal  Government  until 
perhaps  they  may  become  so  accustomed— so 
conditioned— to  ervltude  under  an  all-pow- 
erful Central  Government  that  freedom  such 
as  we  now  know  will  be  but  a  dim  memory 
and  a  futile  hope. 

There  comes  to  my  mind  as  1  8i)eak  to  you 
here  tonight  a  profound  question  touching 
the  whole  of  human  life  and  experience- 
touching  the  whole  of  human  society  and 
human  government — which  the  Man  of  Naza- 
reth propounded  when  he  asked: 

"What  shall  It  profit  a  man  If  ir  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 

Well  may  we  ask  ourselves  tonight.  "What 
shall  It  profit  us — or  the  rest  of  the  world — 
If.  In  trying  to  preserve  liberty  for  others,  we 
shall  lose  our  own  liberty  here  at  home?" 

In  these  hectic  days  we  must  not  overlook 
the  significance  of  what  Is  happening  In  our 
Federal  courts.  Six  years  ago  the  people  won 
a  famous  victory  In  preventing  the  packing 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Happy  over  their  vic- 
tory to  protect  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment, they  lapsed  into  a  renewed  sense  of 
security.  But  time  marched  relentlessly  on. 
Now  we  find  the  Supreme  Court  and  most 
of  the  other  Federal  courts  have  been  thor- 
oughly packed. 

There  Is  no  longer  any  effort  to  maintain 
a  balanced  court  of  political  philosophy  or 
economics,  as  has  been  the  American  con- 
ception in  the  past.  Only  men  of  a  specific 
philosophy  are  honored  with  Judicial  ap- 
pointments. This  must  be  of  grave  concern 
to  all  the  thinking  people  of  this  country. 

When  the  New  Deal  administration  came 
Into  power  In  1933  there  were  five  Repub- 
licans and  four  Democrats  on  the  Supreme 
Court  bench.  Now  there  are  seven  Demo- 
crats and  two  Republicans 

In  the  9  years  of  the  New  Deal  adminis- 
tration not  a  single  Republican  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  That  is  in 
contrast  to  the  appointment  of  two  Demo- 
crats by  previous  Republican  Presidents.  If 
Republicans  have  been  given  any  recognition 
In  the  lower  Federal  courts,  such  Instances 
have  escaped  me. 

It  Is  true,  a  Republican  and  a  great  Jurist — 
Justice  Stone — was  elevated  to  the  Chief 
Justiceship.  We  all  hailed  that  as  a  good 
appointment:  but  the  whole  record  Is  one 
which  TlghtfuUy  gives  the  American  people 
much  concern. 

It  indicates  very  forcibly  the  one  hope  of 
those  who  want  a  balanced  government  must 
be  realized  through  the  election  of  a  Repub- 
lican House  m  1942. 

As  sinister  events  tread  on  one  another's 
heels,  and  as  the  outlook  becomes  darker  and 
darker,  we  must.  In  making  our  decisions,  re- 
flect long  and  deeply  upon  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  such  decisions  as  we  shall  make. 
We  must  not  give  up  liberty  in  America     We 
mtist    keep    uppermost    in    our    minds    the 
preservation   and    the   perpetuation    of   free 
government  and  free  enterprise;  of  free  press 
and   free  speech:   of  religious  and  political 
liberty  in  this  Nation.     If  the  way  of  free, 
constitutional   government   dot-s   not   prove 
adequate  to  meet  the  situation  which  con- 
fronts us  today,  it  wiU  not  be  the  fault  of 
our  plan  of  government  or  cur  plan  of  life: 
It  will  be  because  we  have  become  so  solt 
and  because  we  have  been  beguUed  so  far 
from  the  Ideals  of  cur  forefathers  that  we 
lack  the  courage  to  uphold  liberty  and  free- 
dom and  culture  In  this  Nation.    I,  for  one, 
■hall  never  believe  the  American  people  have 


lost  their  courage  or  their  self-reliance  until 
I  see  it  happen. 

We  do  have  those  among  us  who  are  hostile 
to  our  ideals.  For  8  years  there  has  been  too 
much  coddling  of  the  CommunisU.  They 
have  been  entertained  and  dined  by  high 
officials.  They  have  been  allowed— Indeed, 
encouraged— to  flourish  in  our  schools,  our 
labor  organizations,  and  In  the  Government 

Itself. 

It  was  revealed  2  years  ago  that  more  than 
3.000  men  and  women  with  communistic  af- 
filiations are  holding  posts  with  the  Govern- 
ment—some in  positions  of  extreme  impor- 

Everybody  has  known  of  the  inflltratlon  of 
Communists  Into  a  few  of  our  labor  organi- 
zations. 

The  adminlsuatlon  long  failed  to  act  in 
the  face  of  this  growing  menace.  As  the 
great  national  crisis  became  more  acute  the 
short-sightedness  of  the  course  became  ob- 
vious, and  efforts  are  quite  properly  being 
made  now  to  clean  up  the  subversive  elements 
In  labor  organizations.  For  the  good  of  the 
country  and  the  good  of  labor  Itself  this 
clean-up  must  be  brought  about. 

I  would  suggest  the  Government  could  pro- 
ceed with  Its  Job  with  better  grace  If  It 
cleaned  out  Its  own  ranks.  Any  man  or 
woman  who  seeks  to  destroy  the  American 
form  of  government  and  the  American  way 
of  life  must  be  separated  from  the  Govern- 
ment pay  roll  and  rendered  harmless  to  the 
national  defense. 

While  these  problems  of  war  and  of  defense 
engage  our  attention,  we  must  not  forget  the 
grave  domestic  problems  which  remain  to  be 
solved.  Those  Internal  problems  have  been 
obscured  by  the  excitement  over  war  and 
the  hasty  activities  of  building  the  national 
defense,  but  they  have  not  been  solved,  even 
m  a  small  degree.  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
many  of  these  domestic  problems  are  being 
aggravated  by  events  which  are  transpiring. 
We  must  be  on  otir  guard  lest  these  prob- 
lems hidden  now  under  the  mists  of  propa- 
ganda, and  the  clouds  of  fear,  and  the  smoke 
of  preparation,  shall  suddenly  loom  up  like 
ugly  peaks  out  of  the  clouds  to  wreck  our 
Nation. 

We  must  be  alert  to  the  dangers  which  may 
confront  us  while  war  continues.  We  must 
also  be  alert  to  what  may  be  even  greater 
dangers  which  will  confront  us  in  the  eco- 
nomic chaos,  sure  to  follow  the  war,  when 
the  battling  nations  have  been  bled  white 
and  have  become  financially  exhausted. 

We  must,  at  all  hazards,  my  fellow  citizens, 
maintain  the  blparty  system  of  government  in 
this  country.  We  must  maintain  the  right  to 
question,  and  the  right  constructively  to  crit- 
icize whatever  methods  are  employed,  what- 
ever policies  are  pursued  in  the  prosecution  of 
oiu-  own  affairs.  Let  us  not  forget  that  even 
In  England  constructive  criticism  has  not 
been  suppressed. 

Now.  this  may  seem  a  dark  picture.  It  is  a 
dark  picture.  For  long  years  we  have  taken 
all  of  the  freedom,  and  the  liberties,  and  the 
privileges  embraced  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  as 
matters  of  course.  We  are  now  suddenly  coa- 
fronted  with  the  necessity  to  fight  spirituah,, 
culturally,  politically,  and  socially  to  main- 
tain and  perpetuate  those  liberties  for  our- 
selves, and  our  children,  and  otu-  children's 
children. 

But.  dark  as  the  picture  may  seem,  there  is 
a  bright  side.  We  have  the  greatest  capacity 
for  the  production  of  necessities  and  Ivuciurles 
of  peace  or  the  implements  of  war  of  any  na- 
tion in  the  world.  Our  capacity  to  produce 
exceeds  that  of  all  the  nations  of  Emope 
combined.  We  have  the  most  enlightened 
people  in  the  world.  Our  wage  earners,  with 
good  leadership,  will  be  found  to  be  the  most 
patriotic,  intelligent,  and  capable  workmen  in 
the  world. 

I  am  confident  the  sons  and  the  daughters 
of  those  pioneers  who  came  to  the  uncharted 
shores  of  North  America,  and  by  their  cour- 
age, self-reliance,  energy,  and  thrift  carved 
out  of  the  plains  and  the  forests  of  this  con- 
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tlnent  the  great,  rich,  Enlightened  and  power- 
ful Nation  which  is  ours  today— the  sons  and 
daughters  of  those  pioneers,  I  say — will  meet 
the  trials  and  the  tests  which  confront  us,  and 
they  will  keep  burning  brighUy  the  torch  of 
liberty  here  in  the  United  States  The  lamps 
of  freedom  will  not  be  extinguished.  They 
will  continue  to  burn  here  In  our  own  beloved 
land  as  a  beacon  of  hope  to  those  peoples 
who  have  been  subjugated,  whose  liberties 
have  been  wrested  irc^m  them,  whose  rights 
have  been  trampled  upon,  and  whose  coun- 
tries have  been  devastated  by  the  ruthless 
depredations  of  godless  dictators. 

These  lamps  of  freedom  will  be  kept  burn- 
ing by  the  election  of  a  Republican  House  of 
RepresenUtives  in  1942.  We  must  have  a 
Republican  House  to  stand  guard;  to  see  to  it 
that  the  enormotis  powers  which  have  been 
given  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  properly  used  and  then  promptly 
retiirned  to  the  Congress  and  the  people  when 
the  emergency  is  ended. 

Liberty  will  again  reign  in  those  places  in 
the  world  where  It  has  been  temporarily 
extinguished. 

The  American  people  have  the  Intelligence, 
the  capacity,  the  patrloUsm.  the  industrial 
plant,  the  nattiral  resources,  the  geographi- 
cal position,  and  the  will  to  preserve  the 
American  way  of  free  government  and  the 
American  way  of  free  life.    They  will  do  It. 

In  this  critical  hovir  America  demands  un- 
selfish and  patriotic  leadership.  It  must  be 
a  leadership  which  will  subordinate  poltical 
aims  and  aspirations  to  the  vital  Job  of  mak- 
ing America  safe.  It  must  be  a  leadership  big 
enough  to  forget  old  prejudices  and  bitter- 
ness and  make  us  a  united  country.  It  must 
be  a  leadership  which  will  not  permit  anyone 
or  anything  to  Interfere  with  marshaling  100 
percent  producUon  In  our  struggles  to  arm 
America. 

We  have  the  money;  we  have  the  resources; 
we  have  the  manpower  to  keep  ourselves  an 
unconquerable  people.  All  we  need  Is  the 
spirit  and  the  determination  to  utilize  the 
priceless  advantages  we  possess. 

We  must  throw  out  the  Communists,  the 
Fascists,  all  "fifth  columnists."  We  must 
make  sure  no  Trojan  horses  are  hidden  any- 
where m  America.  We  must  put  the  "palace 
guards"  who  would  remake  America  back  into 
their  realm  of  theories  while  practical  men 
save  the  Nation.  We  must  squelch  the 
wreckers  and  selfish  exploiters  who  have  too 
long  taken  the  country  on  a  perilous  "Joy 
ride." 

We  must  be  all  out  for  a  united  America — 
an  America  true  to  its  philosophy  and  Ideals: 
an  America  In  which  the  people  shall  con- 
tinue to  rule;  an  America  determined  to 
remain  free  and  to  work  out  its  destiny  in  Its 
own  way. 

With  such  a  true  American  spirit  we  can 
have  a  united  country,  and  In  this  unity  we 
will  have  the  strent;th  and  the  courage  to 
overcome  any  obstacle  or  any  foe. 
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What  Happens  to  a  War  Order  Marked 
"Rush" 


ARTICLE  BY   WALTER  TROHAN 


Mr.     ENGEL.    Mr.     Speaker,     under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Walter  Trohan  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
entitled  "What  Happens  to  a  War  Order 
Marked  'Ruj^'": 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  June  14,  1941] 

What    Happens    to    a    War    Order    Marked 

"Ritsh!"  — A    ToTTR    Through    Mazes    op 

Red  Tape 

(By  Walter  Trchan) 

Washington,  D.  C.  June  13.— The  Tribune 
today  presents  the  story  of  a  single  British 
"rush  order"  for  war  suppUes.  The  story 
presents  an  amazing  picture  of  what  goes  on 
behind  the  scenes  in  American  arms  produc- 
tion and  the  drive  to  speed  aid  to  Britain. 

The  reporter  tracked  the  Jungles  of  British 
and  American  red  tape  on  the  trail  of  a  con- 
tract for  a  vital  item  of  military  equipment. 
The  quarry  was  tracked  down  when  the  traU 
was  nearly  4  months  old. 

It  Is  estimated  that  another  3  months  will 
have  elapsed  before  the  material  reaches  the 
front  at  which  it  Is  needed.  By  that  time 
the  need  for  the  material  may  have  long 
since  disappeared,  but  that  is  the  risk  that 
red  tape  brings. 

the  stoet  starts 

Here  is  the  story: 

First  v»eek  of  March  1941:  Colonel  A.,  with 
the  sun-baked  forces  of  Gen.  Sir  Archibald 
Wavell  on  the  Libyan  front,  was  Impressed 
with  the  performance  of  an  American  com- 
bat vehicle.  The  vehicle  was  of  a  type  which 
American  Industry  Is  ready  and  equipped  to 
turn  out  m  quantity.  The  colonel  persuaded 
his  superiors  that  250  of  these  combat  ve- 
hicles were  needed  to  stem  the  advance  of 
Axis  Powers.  His  request  was  given  quick 
clearance  by  General  Wavell  and  a  requisi- 
tion was  cabled  to  London. 
•  March  7  to  April  10:  The  requisition  made 
the  round  of  British  bureaucracy.  More  than 
70  signatiires  were  required  before  the  order 
was  given  final  approval.  In  that  period  it 
was  examined  by  dozens  of  major  and  minor 
bureau  heads  and  passed  through  several 
ministries.  Several  cables  were  exchanged 
between  Cairo  and  London  on  minor  specifi- 
cations. Doeens  of  copies  were  made  of  the 
order. 

LONDON   CABLES    WASHINGTON 

April  11:  London  cabled  British  purchasing 
agents  In  Washington  to  ask  that  the  250 
units  be  procured  under  the  lend-lease  pro- 
gram, which  had  been  passed  since  Colonel  A. 
made  his  original  request. 

April  11  to  April  17:  The  order  went  the 
round  of  British  purchasing  offices  here  be- 
fore It  reached  the  proper  hands.  More  sig- 
natures were  necessary  before  the  request 
could  be  transmitted  to  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. 

April  17:  Two  British  btisinessmen.  doUar- 
a-year  men  attached  to  the  British  purchas- 
ing mission  office,  walked  Into  the  War  De- 
partment office  of  Colonel  XYZ,  who  Is  In 
charge  of  procurement  of  the  Item  being 
Bought.  The  American  colonel.  In  sympathy 
with  the  need  of  the  British  colonel,  who  by 
that  time  had  been  waiting  1  month  for  the 
needed  material,  promised  every  aid.  The 
American  colonel,  a  reservist  caUed  to  active 
service  because  of  special  aptitude,  reported 
In  the  strictest  confidence  that  he  could  have 
called  up  several  pals  in  the  manufacturing 
bvSlness  and  have  had  them  turn  out  the 
needed  250  Items  by  "a  week  from  next  Wed- 
nesday." However,  the  operation  of  the  Lend 
Lease  Act  requires  that  he  first  secure  a  di- 
rective. Only  the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  authorize  expendittires  under  the 
Lend  Lease  Act. 

MAKING  the  ROTTNDS 

AprU  18:  Started  on  round  of  War  Depart- 
ment. 

April  19:  Saturday  and  half  day  in  the  Gov- 
ernment.   Nothing  done  on  order  in  question. 

April  20 :  Simday  fun  holiday. 


April  21:  Order  continued  round  of  War 
Department. 

April  22:  Order  moved  across  the  street  to 
Federal  Reserve  Building  to  desk  of  l^nd 
Lease  Administrator  Harry  Hopkins.  Pull 
day  required  for  the  trip. 

April  22  to  April  29:  Order  gilded  around 
spirals  of  red  Upe  in  Hopkins'  ofllce.  Snagged 
several  times.  One  day  required  to  send  order 
few  blocks  to  White  House 

April  30:  Order  In  White  House  for  Presi- 
dent's signature.  Mr.  Roosevelt  busy  writing 
speech  urging  Nation  to  buy  defense  stamps 
and  bonds  so  that  armament  production  can 
be  speeded. 

May  1:  President  calU  for  creation  of  a 
2,000.000-ton  shipping  pool  to  speed  ship- 
ment of  war  supplies  to  Britain.  Order  re- 
mains unsigned. 

CONFCRXNCI  ON  SPEED 

May  2:  President  lunches  with  Lord  Hall- 
fax,  British  Ambassador,  and  Malcolm 
MacDonald.  Canadian  high  commissioner,  to 
consider  means  of  speeding  shipment  of  sup- 
plies to  Britain.     Order  unsigned. 

May  3:  President  leaves  for  week-end  In 
Virginia  retreat,  leaving  order  behind. 

May  4:  President  busy  delivering  speech  at 
Staunton.  Va..  birthplace  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
asserting  America  Is  ready  to  fight  for  the 
kind  of  faith  which  actuated  the  World  War 
President. 

May  5:  Order  still  unsigned.     President  111. 

May  6:  In  a  speech  which  had  the  blessing 
of  the  President.  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L. 
Stimson  said  that  Britain  is  beaten  unless 
aid  is  rushed  to  her.  The  President  met  with 
his  war  cabinet  to  consider  ways  and  means 
of  creating  the  most  powerful  bombing  fieet 
In  world  for  Brltoln.  Order  still  In  White 
Hotise. 

May  7:  President  voted  power  to  seize  for- 
eign ships  as  means  of  aiding  Britain.  Or- 
der unsigned 

PRESIDENT  18   BUST 

May  8  to  May  12:  President  believed  busy 

writing  major  speech  for  delivery  before  Pan 
American  Union,  which  was  to  carry  forward 
his  aid-to-Brltain  program.  Speech  canceled 
because  of  President's  Ulneas.  Order  un- 
signed. 

May  12  to  May  26:  Order  still  In  White 
House. 

May  27:  President  Roosevelt  in  radio  ad- 
dress to  Nation  proclaims  unlimited  emer- 
gency in  calling  on  Nation  to  make  aU-out 
effort  to  bring  victory  to  British  cause.  No 
action  on  order. 

May  28 :  President  rests  from  speech  effort. 
No  action  on  order. 

May  29  to  June  3 :  President  leaves  for  week 
end  at  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.  Leaves  order  behind. 
June  4 :  Colonel  XYZ  hears  order  was  signed 
by  President.  However,  he  is  unable  to  act 
on  verbal  order.  Must  await  actual  docu- 
ment. 

June  5  and  June  6:  Order  en  route  to  Col- 
onel XYZ. 

June  7:  Order  reached  Colonel  XYZ.  Be- 
cause of  his  sympathy  for  British  fellow  offi- 
cer, who  has  now  been  waiting  3  months,  the 
American  officer  takes  the  order  personaUy 
over  to  the  Office  of  Production  Management, 
where  12  signatures  are  required  before  the 
contract  can  be  cleared.  Sectires  2  signa- 
tures. 

ANOTHER    SPEECH    MAKER 

June  8:  Key  O.  P.  M.  official  out  of  town 
delivering  a  radio  speech  caUing  for  prompt 
action  to  aid  Britain.    Day  lost. 

June  9:  Secures  five  signatures. 

June  10:  Seciires  all  the  remaining  signa- 
tures. If  Colonel  XYZ  had  not  personally 
carried  this  order  to  the  O.  P.  M.  offices  him- 
self it  would  have  spent  3  weeks  to  a  month 
shuttilng  around  the  various  offices. 

June  11:  Bids  are  asked  on  the  contract. 
Here  the  story  ends  for  the  present,  but 
Colonel  A  is  f  till  a  long  way  both  In  time  and 
distance  from  the  combat  vehicles  he  asked 
the  first  week  In  March. 
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Next  WMk  con  tracts  wtll  be  signed.  More 
■Ignatures  The  material  will  be  turned  out 
in  a  wecka  Inapectlon  will  necessitate  more 
Blgnatures.  Shipping  by  rrelght  will  require 
Biore  signatures.  StlU  more  wUl  be  needed 
to  get  the  Items  aboard  a  vessel  bound  for 
their  destination. 

By  late  August,  with  the  best  of  luck.  Col- 
onel A.  ot  His  Majesty  s  North  African  forces, 
may  see  the  first  of  the  vehicles  he  ordered— 
If  he  la  still  alive  and  U  there  la  a  British 
North  Alrlca. 
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or 

HON.  JARED  Y.  SANDERS,  JR. 

or  LOXnSIAMA 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thurtday.  June  26, 1941 


Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to 
call  attention  to  the  testimony  given  yes- 
terday by  Hon.  Donald  M.  Nelson.  Pur- 
chasing Director  lor  the  Office  ol  Produc- 
tion Management,  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee.  In  his  testi- 
mony Mr.  Nelson  is  quoted  as  stating  that 
the  Office  of  Production  Management 
"very  definitely"  Ukes  into  consideration 
labor  difficulties  and  Interferences  In 
placing  orders  and  locating  new  manu- 
facturing facilities. 

In  connecUon  with  this  testimony.  I 
desire  to  call  attention  to  the  very  fine 
record  of  the  workers  in  my  home  State 
of  Louisiana.  We  have  had  only  one 
strike  to  date  affecting  any  national - 
defense  unit  or  program  in  the  entire 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  that  was  settled 
in  a  few  d:iys.  Alien  influences,  who  have 
no  doubt  contributed  to  labor  unrest  m 
other  sections,  are  practically  nonexistent 
In  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  surplus 
labor  is  available  and  anxious  to  be  em- 
ployed. The  spirit  of  the  people  there 
cannot  be  surpassed  in  any  section  any- 
where. In  addition  to  which  there  con- 
tinues to  exist  the  urgent  necessity  lor 
decentralizing  our  defense  industries,  and 
to  date  but  an  infinitesimal  portion  of 
defense  industries  have  been  located  in 
Louisiana. 

The  Louisiana  State  Federation  of  La- 
bor has  gone  on  record  publicly  as  being 
opposed  to  strikes  in  defense  industries 
during  the  national  emergency.  Tlie 
resolution,  which  was  adopted  at  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  executive  council 
of  the  :U>uisi*^"s  ^^^^^  Federation  of  La- 
borxJfi  May  11.  1941.  weU  expresses  the 
sentiments  of  our  workers,  and  reads  as 
follows: 

BMolutlon  urging  the  Louisiana  State  Ped- 
^-ermtlon  of  Labor  ofBllated  unions  to  ban 

strikes  during  national-defense  enaergency 

Whereas  we  are  now  passing  through  a  great 
national  emergency  and  are  engaged  In  a 
national  effort  to  increase  productions:  and 

Whereas  there  now  exlsta  a  demand  for 
■ervice  and  sacrifice  if  necessary;  and 

Wberess  labor  Is  willing  to  give  service  and 
make  sacrlflcss  m  order  to  protect  the 
American  form  of  government  and  our  demo- 
cratic Institutions:  and 

Whereas  It  is  our  purpose  to  gxiard  carefully 
utd  protect  weU  the  leglsUitlvc  and  economic 


Interests  of  the  worklngmen  and  women  of 
this  country:  Therefore  be  It 

Reaolved  by  the  extcutive  council  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Federation  of  Labor.  That  It 
does  hereby  urge  all  unions  aflUlated  with  the 
Louisiana  SUle  Federation  of  Labor  to  ad- 
here to  a  strict  nonstrike  policy  during  the 
national-defense  emergency;  however,  be  it 
further 

Reaolved.  That  the  Louisiana  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  does  oppose  the  enactment  of 
antlstrike,  antiunion,  and  compulsory  labor 
legislation;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Louisiana  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  do  hereby  fvorther  pledge  itself 
In  Its  devotion  to  our  country,  to  cur  unions, 
to  the  principles  of  liberty,  freedom,  ^nd 
democracy  during  the  days  which  lie  Just 
ahead,  and  also  repeat  our  patriotic  deter- 
mination to  protect  and  preserve  America  and 
Its  cherished  institutions  at  any  cost. 

I  have   this  morning  written  to  Mr. 

Nelson,  commending  him  for  his  stand. 

and  calling  his  attention  to  this  and  other 

advantages  to  be  found  in  Louisiana. 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Nelson  is  as  follows: 

June  26.  1941. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Nelson, 

Purchasing  Director,  Office  of 
Production   Management, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deab  M«.  Nelson:  According  to  the  dally 
press,  you  are  quoted  as  having  testified 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee yesterday  to  the  effect  that  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  "very  definitely" 
takes  into  consideration  labor  difQculties  and 
Interferences  in  placing  orders  and  locating 
new  manufacturing  facilities. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  yotir  Department  tak- 
ing this  position.  In  this  connection.  I  de- 
sire to  call  your  attention  to  the  very  escu- 
lent labor  record  of  the  workers  In  my  home 
State  of  Louisiana.  To  date,  we  have  had 
only  one  strike  affecting  any  national-defense 
unit  or  program  in  the  entire  State  of  Loui- 
siana, and  that  was  settled  In  a  few  days. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  strikes  In 
defense  industries  In  other  sections  of  the 
country  have  been  called.  In  part  at  least, 
through  alien  Influences.  Alien  Influence  In 
Louisiana  Is  very  small.  The  surplus  labor  Is 
there  and  an.xlou3  to  be  employed.  The  spirit 
of  the  people  cannot  be  surpassed  In  any 
section  anywhere. 

The  Louisiana  State  Federation  of  Labor 
has  gone  on  record  publicly  as  being  opposed 
to  strikes  in  defense  Industries  during  the 
national  emergency. 

In  addition  to  the  attitude  of  our  people, 
we  have  a  climate  unsurpassed  In  the  United 
States,  permitting  work  outdoors  as  well  as 
indoors  the  year  around.  Fine  harbors  and 
three  ports.  Including  my  home  city  of  Baton 
Rouge,  are  to  be  found  In  Louisiana  and  all 
located  In  the  heart  of  tremendous  reservoirs 
of  natural  gas  and  oil.  Power  and  fuel  are 
there  In  practically  unlimited  quantities. 
Splendid  highways  cross  our  State  in  every 
direction. 

Despite  these  many  natural  advantages,  al- 
most no  defense  Industries  have  been  located 
m  Louisiana.  All  of  these  advantages  above 
cited  together  with  the  urgent  need  for  de- 
centralizing our  defense  Industries,  Join  In 
urging  that  you  give  full  consideration  to 
the  locaton  of  defense  Industries  in  LoOisl- 

ana. 

I  assure  you  that  you  will  find  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Louisiana  delegation.  aU  of  the 
officials  of  the  State  from  the  Governor  down, 
capital  and  labor,  employer  and  employee 
alike,  ready  and  willing  to  cooperate  with  you 
and  give  you  all  of  the  Information  and  other 
assistance  possible  to  enable  you  to  determine 
defense  Industries  that  might  be  advantage- 
ously located  In  cur  section. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

J.  Y.  Sanders.  Jr, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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STATEMENT  BY  HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR, 
OF  MONTANA 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  the  following  statement  which 
I  made  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information: 

In  1939  the  Jardine  Mining  Co.,  a  new  ven- 
ture, produced  for  the  use  of  American  In- 
dustry 20  tons  of  concentrates  of  this  much- 
needed  material,  averaging  68.2  percent  WO,. 
In  1940  this  mine  doubled  its  production  by 
shipping  42  tons  of  approximately  70  per- 
cent concentrates.  This  is  a  high  form  of 
tungsten  concentrates  very  much  desired  by 
our  high  speed  tool  steel  Industry  which  or- 
dinarily ha5  to  get  along  as  best  It  may  with 
tungsten  concentrates  averaging  from  40  to 
60  percent  WO,. 

In  the  proposed  foreign  trade  agreement 
with  the  Republic  of  Argentina,  announced  by 
the  State  Department  May  13  of  this  year, 
tungsten  ore  and  concentrates  are  listed  as 
one  of  the  commodities  subject  to  negotia- 
tion for  reduction  in  duty.  The  Inport  duty 
on  this  commodity  amountc  to  50  cents  per 
pound  of  tungsten  contained  in  the  ore  or 
concentrates.  The  history  of  our  tungsten 
production  after  the  last  war  shows  clearly 
the  absolute  necessity  for  tariff  protection. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  protection  there 
would  have  been  no  tungsten  mines  in  opera- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  this  present  emer- 
gency. In  normal  times  tungsten  comes  In 
from  China  at  very  low  prices  because  Chinese 
labor  receives  less  than  $50  per  year  whereas 
American  labor  engaged  In  the  production  of 
tungsten  ore  and  concentrates  receives  on  an 
average  from  $1,250  per  year  upward. 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  exploration 
and  prospecting  work  being  carried  on  in 
the  State  of  Montana  which  has  already 
shown  additional  valuable  deposits  of  tung- 
sten ore  to  be  available.  The  Jardine  Mining 
Co..  In  Park  County.  Moi  t.,  has  Increased  Its 
production  very  materially  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent shortage.  Any  reduction  In  the  import 
duty  on  tungsten  ore  and  concentrates  will 
not  result  in  the  importation  from  Argentina 
for  the  present  emergency  of  a  single  addi- 
tional pound  over  and  above  the  shipments 
which  will  come  in  without  any  reduction  In 
duty  However,  a  reduction  in  this  duty  at 
this  time  will  discourage  exploration,  pros- 
pecting, and  development  as  it  did  in  19,19. 
1920.  and  1921.  Men  engaged  In  exploration, 
development,  and  production  of  tungsten  ore 
will  cease  development  work  when  they  real- 
ize that  at  the  end  of  this  emergency  the 
Chinese  and  other  foreign  ore  will  flood  In 
here  and  cause  the  loss  of  their  Investment 
of  time,  work,  and  money. 

While  the  tungsten-producing  Industry  of 
Montana  is  perhaps  not  as  large  as  that  of 
other  States  it  is  entirely  probable  that  It 
wiU  be  Increased  greatly  in  the  pres3nt  emer- 
gency for  the  use  of  our  national -defense  in- 
dustries. It  is  important  to  my  State  In  that 
It  furnishes  a  living  to  many  more  when 
development  now  under  contemplation  for 
production  Is  carried  out.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  urge  that  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  Montana  and   the  Nation  in  the 


A3092 

IntuTlng  •  rounded  program  which  include* 
all  claanfB  of  dependents. 
Bcspectfully  submitted. 

Alfred  H  8cbceUkcq?f,  chairman:  David 
II.  BreMiei;  John  8.  Burke;  Mrs. 
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test  the  0-9  was  fotmd  to  have  19  leaks,  "and 
that  water  poured  Into  her  right  away." 

Ota  Kagleton,  of  Del  Norte.  Colo.,  whose 
son  Charles  was  a  signalman  of  the  0-9,  re- 
ported that  his  son  wrote  him  last  week  that 

«k_   _«»<m,a»j>H   />iM>ft   "Vioharpri    Vindlv"    in   teSt 


rial  (machinery  of  war)  to  train  and  equip  a 
mass  army. 

Mr.  Collins,  in  addition,  states  that  the 
"lessons  from  the  Battle  of  Prance  have 
been  before  us  for  a  year. 

"We  know  that  the  mechanical  might  of 
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present  serious  emergency  that  "tungsten  ore 
and  concentrates"  be  Immediately  stricken 
from  the  list  of  conunoditles  subject  to  nego- 
tiation for  reduction  in  duty  tinder  the  pro- 
posed foreign-trade  agreement  with  the  Re- 
public of  Argentina. 


Grants-in-Aid  to  the  States  for  General 
Retief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  NTW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  June  26, 1941 


STATEMENT   BY   THE   NEW   YORK   STATE 
BOARD  OP  SOCIAL  WELFARE 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  the  follow- 
ing statement  from  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Social  Welfare: 

State  or  New  York, 
Depaxtment  OF  Social  Welfarb. 

Albany,  June  18,  1941. 

To:  Representative   Martin  J.  Kennedy,  of 

the  State  of  New  York. 
Prom:  The  New  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare. 

The  New  York  State  board  of  social  wel- 
fare endorses  the  recent  reconunendatlon  of 
the  Social  Security  Board  that  the  Federal 
Government  establish  a  program  of  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  SUtes  for  general  relief,  and 
urges  yotir  support  of  this  program. 

In  asking  your  support,  we  wish  to  stress 
the  fact  that  New  York  State  has  taken  lead- 
ership In  assuming  responBlblllty  for  the 
care  of  dependent  persons.  You  will  recall 
that  In  the  depression  of  the  last  decade  New 
York  was  the  first  State  to  make  public. 
State-wide  provision  for  the  tmemployed. 
setting  up  the  temporary  emergency  relief 
administration  In  October  1931.  Later,  when 
the  persistence  of  mass  unemployment  in 
the  face  of  industrial  recovery  made  it  ap- 
parent that  the  problem  was  not  a  temporary 
one.  New  York  replaced  the  emergency 
agency  with  permanent  machinery  within 
the  State  department  of  social  welfare  to 
coordinate  general  relief  with  assistance  to 
the  aged,  to  the  blind,  and  to  dependent 
children.  Thus,  since  July  1.  1937,  this  State 
has  had  a  single  agency  to  direct  and  super- 
vise the  administration  of  all  four  programs 
of  public  assistance. 

How  great  the  needs  have  been,  aiul  how 
heavily  their  burden  has  fallen  upon  State 
and  local  government  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  figures  which  cover  only  assistance 
granted,  excluding  costs  of  administration: 


Expenditures  for  public  assistance 

Fiscal  year 
eoded 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 
local 

Per- 
cent 
State 

Percent 
Federal 

Jane  30. 1938... 
June  30. 1939... 
June  30.  1940... 

$171,836,579 
181.0M,SO4 
174, 914,  i.U 

52.7 
61.8 
M.7 

37.6 
37.9 
37.2 

9.7 
10.3 
12.1 

Of  the  public-assistance  totals  given  above, 
general  (home)  relief  financed  entirely  by 
State  and  local  government  accounted  for 
the  following  expenditures: 


Fiscal  year  ended—  Home  relief 

June  30,  1938 tl27,  334. 626 

June  30,  1939 128.010.839 

June  30.  1940. 118.349,093 

To  finance  such  heavy  relief  expenditures 
Imposes  a  severe  strain  upon  local  and  State 
resources.  In  May  1941  general  relief  was 
being  provided  for  225.000  cases.  Including 
some  650,000  persons,  to  whose  needs  the 
Federal  Government  made  no  contribution, 
although  among  these  cases  there  were  ap- 
proximately 50,000  families  with  at  least  one 
member  who  would  be  eligible  for  W.  P.  A. 
placement  If  suitable  projects  were  available. 
It  Is  estimated  that  families  having  no  em- 
ployable members  represent  nearly  half  of  the 
current  case  load. 

In  the  oplnlcn  of  the  Board  the  following 
considerations  point  clearly  to  the  need  foe 
Federal  grants-in-aid  for  general  relief,  with 
reimbursement  of  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
such  assistance  and  its  administration  in 
States  having  acceptable  programc  operating 
In  all  political  subdivisions: 

1.  The  Federal  Government  should  recog- 
nize need  wherever  it  exists  without  regard  to 
employabillty,  age.  or  special  disability.  The 
provisions  of  the  Social  Sectirlty  Act  covering 
assistance  to  the  aged,  to  the  blind,  and  to 
dependent  children  have  furnished  notable 
leadership  to  all  the  States  In  establishing 
programs  for  these  special  classes  of  depend- 
ents and  In  meeting  minimum  standards  of 
relief  A  slmUar  provision  for  general  relief 
would  complete  the  circle  of  Federal  respon- 
sibility for  the  needy.  Federal  aid  for  gen- 
eral relief  would  tend  to  equalize  the  dispro- 
portionate burden  now  borne  by  the  minority 
of  States  that,  like  New  York,  have  consist- 
ently pursued  a  policy  of  giving  adequate  re- 
lief to  all  needy  persons,  whether  or  not  they 
meet  the  technical  qualifications  of  eligibility 
for  the  federally  aided  programs. 

2.  Federal  grants-in-aid  for  general  relief 
would  constitute  an  Important  step  toward 
the  eventual  fusion  of  the  fotir  separate  pro- 
grams— old-age  assistance,  assistance  to  the 
blind,  aid  to  dependent  children,  general  re- 
lief— Into  one  coordinated  whole.  This 
should  make  major  administrative  economies 
possible,  especially  In  persotmel. 

3.  If  W.  P.  A.  Is  to  be  continued  In  the  fu- 
ture. Federal  grants-ln-ald  for  general  relief 
would  counterbalance  some  of  the  inequita- 
ble features  of  the  operation  of  that  program. 
At  the  outset,  it  was  generally  understood 
that  W.  P.  A.  would  provide  for  all  needy 
adult  employable*,  leaving  the  care  of  un- 
employables  to  the  States,  but  this  goal  has 
never  been  realised.  Moreover,  operation  of 
W.  P.  A.  on  a  greater  scale  in  some  States 
than  In  others,  sudden  reduction  of  quotas, 
and  changes  In  policy — such  as  the  dropping 
of  aliens  from  W.  P.  A.  and  the  adoption  of  the 
18-month  limitation  on  contlnuotis  employ- 
ment— ^have  restilted  In  leaving  large  num- 
bers of  the  unemployed  either  entirely  with- 
out aid  or  in  forcing  States  and  local  com- 
munities to  assume  heavy  and  unexpected 
relief  burdens.  The  past  experience  of  New 
York  State  has  been  that  with  each  W.  P.  A. 
lay-off  a  large  percentage  of  those  dismissed 
reapply  for  general  relief.  The  State  has  often 
had  to  make  drastic  changes  In  relief  policy 
and  program  to  take  up  the  slack  left  by 
unforeseen  action  on  the  part  of  the  W.  P.  A. 

4.  The  W.  P.  A.  program  has  been  greatly 
reduced  In  the  past  2  years,  another  cut  is 
proposed  at  the  present  time,  and  further 
curtailment  appears  inevitable  as  the  pace 
of  Industry  increaaes.  The  final  restilt  may 
be  the  entire  elimination  of  W.  P.  A.  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Federal  Government  from 
direct  operation  of  a  work-relief  program.  In 
that  event,  some  equivalent  contribution  to 
the  States  must  be  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment If  a  chaotic  situation  Is  to  be  avoid- 
ed. Grants-ln-ald  would  lend  flexibility  to 
State-local  operations  by  allowing  coordlna- 


tlcn  of  local  wt*k  relief  with  home  relief 
within  the  framework  of  the  general  relief 
program. 

5.  We  believe  tliat  Federal  assistance  offers 
the  only  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  de- 
pendent migrant.  Movement  of  families 
across  State  lines  In  search  of  economic  bet- 
terment inevitably  results  In  a  byproduct 
of  indigency  when  Jobs  fall  to  materialize  or 
prove  to  be  of  short  duration.  A  critical 
situation  has  developed  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  In  recent  years,  and  national 
defense  Is  now  Intensifying  the  problem 
through  the  stimulus  given  to  the  migration 
of  labor.  More  dependency  Is  In  prospect 
when  Industry  slows  down  on  completion  of 
the  Nation's  armament.  Since  the  so-called 
migrant  problem  Is  Interstate  In  origin,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  demands  of  the  national  econ- 
omy for  a  mobile  labor  supply,  the  solution 
is  properly  a  national  concern. 

It  Is  highly  significant  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  the  Interstate  Migra- 
tion of  Destitute  Cltlaens,  Hotne  of  Repre- 
sentatives (the  Tolan  committee),  while  at- 
tempting to  confine  Itself  to  its  congressional 
mandate  to  study  mlgrancy,  was  forced  to 
the  realization  that  this  question  cannot  be 
separated  from  that  of  general  relief  as  a 
whole.  The  committee  accordingly  recom- 
mended m  Its  report  that  Congress  study 
whether  Federal  aid  should  not  be  extended 
to  cover  all  needy  residents,  settled  and  non- 
settled  alike. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  Is  making  an  extensive  study  of  the 
whole  question  of  settlement  and  the  relief 
of  destitute  migrants.  A  Federal  program 
of  grants-in-aid  for  general  relief  would  pave 
the  way  for  eventual  abolition  of  the  diverse 
State  laws  regarding  settlement  and  resi- 
dence, would  tend  to  equalize  among  the 
States  the  burden  of  caring  for  needy  mi- 
grant workers  and  their  families,  and  would 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  a  group  to  whom 
relief  is  often  denied  merely  becatise  of  a 
technical  barrier — lack  of  legal  settlement. 

The  New  York  State  Board  of  Social  Wel- 
fare Is  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  Federal 
grants  on  a  matchli;g  basis,  not  merely  for 
the  nonsettled  but  for  all  needy  persons  for 
whom  Federal  work  programs  are  not  suit- 
able or  available  and  who  are  not  eligible 
for  the  present  federally  aided  categories. 
This  Is  a  much  sotmder  aolutlon  than  any 
program  alnud  at  the  assistance  of  migrants 
alone,  since  the  latter  would  set  up  a  favosed 
group  for  whom  relief  would  be  much  more 
adequate.  In  many  States,  than  for  the  local 
settled  cases. 

6.  Although  national  defense,  by  giving 
employment  to  vast  numbers  of  workers.  Is 
cutting  the  need  of  relief  on  the  one  hand. 
It  Is  creating  new  relief  problems  along  other 
lines,  quite  apart  fn.  m  those  arising  from  the 
hicressed  migration  cf  labor.  Men  voltmteer- 
Ing  for  military  service  often  leave  families 
with  insufficient  Income  for  their  supixirt, 
and  some  public  provision  must  be  made. 
The  selective-service  draft  also  causes  some 
dependency,  even  though  deferment  Is  gen- 
erally given  to  those  whose  Induction  might 
be  expected  to  creat*>  hardship  at  home.  An- 
other concomitant  of  national  defense  Is  the 
rise  of  living  coats,  already  making  itself  felt 
In  higher  rents  and  higher  prices  for  fuel 
and  for  certain  foods.  This  obviously  In- 
creases the  cost  of  maintaining  relief  recip- 
ients. 

7.  We  regard  the  provision  of  adequate  re- 
lief throughout  the  covmtry  as  a  necessary 
element  in  the  upbuilding  of  national  morale 
and  as  a  foundation  for  health,  welfare,  and 
other  related  activities.  It  Is  cur  firm  belief 
that  Federal  participation  In  financing  gen- 
eral relief,  along  with  Federal  leadership  In 
establishing  reasonably  uniform  standard!  of 
care  and  administrstion  to  all  States.  Is  the 
best  method  of  consolidating  social  gains  and 
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the  Congressional  Record  I  include  the 
following  address  delivered  by  me  at 
Williamston,  N.  C,  before  members  of  the 
Martin  County  Farm  Bureau  and  other 
farmers  in  Martin  County  and  eastern 
North  Carolina. 


farmera  of  the  South  at  an  increasing  dis- 
advantage with  most  other  groups  In  the 
Nation.  When  the  world  trade  and  other 
economic  conditions  were  changed  so  dras- 
tlcaUy  following  the  World  War.  the  cumu- 
lative effects  of  our  long-time  tariff  policy 
began   to   be   felt  in   earnest   by  American 


for  most  southern  farmera  with  the  Incomes 
which  have  been  received  from  farm  mar- 
ketings. 

A  depleted,  eroded  soil  would  mean  eventu- 
ally a  poverty-stricken  people — American 
farmera  living  on  the  plane  of  the  hungry 
people   of  the  Orient.     We   cannot   have   a 


Whereas  there  now  exista  a  aemana  lor 
•ervJce  and  sacrirlce  U  necessary;  and 

Whereas  Jabor  U  wlUing  to  give  service  and 
make  aacrlflcsa  m  order  to  protect  the 
American  form  of  governmsnt  and  our  demo- 
cratic Institutions;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  our  purpose  to  g:uard  carefuUy 
•nd  protect  well  the  legislative  and  economic 


alike,  reaay  ana  wiiiiiig  lu  v^Ju^>^l••>^  ...>».  ^^^ 
and  give  you  all  of  the  Information  and  other 
assistance  possible  to  enable  you  to  determine 
defense  industries  that  might  be  advantage- 
ously located  In  cur  section. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  Y.  Sandebs,  Jr., 
Member  of  Congress. 


gency  for  the  use  of  our  national -defense  In- 
dustries. It  Is  Important  to  my  State  In  that 
It  furnishes  a  living  to  many  more  when 
development  now  under  contemplation  for 
production  Is  carried  out.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  urge  that  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  Montana  and   the  Nation  In  the 
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insuring  a  rounded  prognm  which  include* 

all  classes  of  dependents. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Alfred  H  Scbcellkopf.  chairman;  David 
M  Bresslei;  John  8.  Burke:  Mrs. 
Agnes  O  Pltagerald;  Lawrenc*  8. 
Oreenbaum:  T.  Arnold  HUl;  Charles 
H.  Johnsun;  Kevin  Kennedy;  Dr. 
J.  Richard  Kevin;  Paul  8.  Llver- 
xnore;  Solomon  Loweixsteln:  J.  F. 
8abln«  Meachem;  Mrs.  Mary  K. 
Slmkhovltch;  Dr.  Francis  B.  Tru- 
deau:  Mrs   Alice  Wood  Wynd. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THl  HOUSI  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVB3 


Wednesday.  June  25. 1941 


ARITCLI  FROM  THK  WASHINGTON  TIMES- 
HERALD 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RicoRD,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article: 

(From  the  Washington  Times- Herald | 
»LL  BBcnorrs  or  oca  mursaT  sekvick  asi  ruix 
or  "<>-*••" 
Germany  sank  an  American  ship  carrying 
contraband  of  war  as  such  contraband  is  de- 
fined by  both  Germany  and  England. 

President  Roosevelt  declares  that  this  sink- 
ing was  an  act  of  piracy.    Perhaps  he  Is  right. 
The  difference  between  war  and  piracy  U 
but  a  slender  and  imstable  hairline. 

But  if  the  sinking  of  the  Robin  Moor  by 
the  Germans  was  piracy,  the  sinking  of  the 
AmM-lcan  submarine  0-9  by  our  own  Gov- 
ernment is  lunacy. 

The  0-9  was  23  years  old.  and  was  recog- 
nised as  out  of  date  and  dangerous. 

She  hsd  been  laid  up  and  out  of  use  for 
several  years.  She  bad  lately  been  recom- 
mlssloned. 

The  0-9  was  built  to  withstand  at  best  the 
water  pressiire  of  200  feet. 
She  went  down  to  440  feet. 
The  0-9  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  not 
tar  from  where  the  Squalus  sank. 

Thirty-three  men  were  rescued  from  the 
Squalus. 
Twenty-aiz  died  imrescued. 
The  0-9  is  an  older  and  worse  ship  than 
the  Squaltu  was. 

_aere  were  94  fine  yoxmg  American  boys 
lOnk  on  the  0-9. 

It  is  certain  that  none  survive. 
No  sound  has  come  from  the  0-9. 
Divers  making  the  "deepest  working  dives 
ever   made   in   the   world"   found   the   0~9 
crumpled  by   the  enormous  water   pressure 
lying  on  the  ocean  bed. 

There  she  will  forever  lie.  as  the  Navy  has 
offlclslly  abandoned  all  attempts  to  salvage 
the  ship. 

The  0-9  could  only  Uve  24  hours  without 
resurfacing,  and  she  has  been  down  more  than 
4  days. 

The  venerable  death  trap  was  doomed — 
doomed  from  the  moment  it  was  recommls- 
sioned. 

Francis  P.  Golden,  whose  son  was  a  member 
at  the  0-9s  lU-fated  crew,  said  his  son  told 
Mm  a  weeks  ago  that  in  a  2-foot  submersing 


test  the  0-9  was  found  to  have  19  leaks,  "and 
that  water  poured  Into  her  right  away." 

Ota  Eagleton.  of  Del  Norte,  Ctolo.,  whose 
son  Charles  was  a  signalman  of  the  0-9.  re- 
ported that  his  son  wrote  him  last  week  that 
the  antiquated  craft  "bshaved  badly"  in  test 
runs  and  that  "everything  was  wrong  with 
her." 

Senator  Wn.rr,  of  Wisconsin,  a  member  or 
the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  said 
yesterday : 

"I  want  to  know  why  this  out-of-date  sub- 
marine had  to  be  placed  in  active  commission. 
I  do  not  know  what  policy  of  the  Government 
made  it  necessary," 

Surely.  Senator,  a  cowed  Congress  does  not 
expect  to  be  officially  Informed. 

Representative  Bates,  of  Massachusetts,  of 
the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  declared 
Sunday : 

"If  we  have  any  incompetence  running 
around  In  military  circles,  we  should  And  out 
now  and  not  later." 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  you  have  found 
out  now  and  you  will  And  out  later  many 
times  more  disastrously  If  you  proceed  on 
your  blind  course  of  plunging  this  Nation 
Into  war  equipped,  or  vmequipped,  with  out- 
moded Instruments  of  war. 

The  fate  of  the  34  devoted  young  Ameri- 
cans on  board  the  0-9  death  trap  is  but  a 
solemn  warning. 

They  have  been  consigned  to  their  ocean 
grave. 

Services  have  been  held  over  the  sunken 
ship  which  Is  their  untimely  tomb. 

Some  will  say  such  are  the  fortunes  of  war. 
But  no. 

Such  are  the  fortunes  of  folly. 
Such  are  the  results  of  haste,  waste,  and 
Incompetence. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  sending  our  good 
equipment  abroad  and  not  sufficiently  sup- 
plying our  armed  forces  generally  with  mod- 
em machinery — of  trying  to  make  modern 
war  with  antiquated  arms. 

Let  us  recognize  facts  if  we  are  going  to 
prevent  more  catastrophles  and  unnecessary 
less  of  life  on  a  far.  far  greater  scale. 

What  happened,  to  the  devoted  crew  of  the 
0-9  will  be  multiplied  a  thousand  times  If 
our  country  goes  to  war  with  antiquated 
machinery. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  fine  young  lives 
win  be  sacrificed  in  battle,  and  not  only  in 
battle  but  In  unsuitable  camps  and  unsani- 
tary hospitals. 

In  the  war  of  1917  more  Americans  died 
from  neglect  and  disease  than  in  battle. 

In  a  new  war,  hastily  entered  Into,  the  pro- 
portion of  death  from  unsatisfactory  camps 
and  hospitals  might  not  be  as  great,  but  the 
death  In  battle  would  be  enormous  If  our 
country,  with  outdated  equipment  of  the 
0-9  character  in  all  military  departments. 
had  to  compete  with  the  perfecUy  modern 
mechanized  equipment  of  other  better-pre- 
pared nations. 

Manpower  alone  doss  not  win  wars. 
Japan,  with  less  than  100,000,000  people  In 
all  Its  dominions,  takes  successive  bites  out 
of  China,  whose  population  probably  exceeds 
400.000.000. 

Modern  war  equipment,  modern  war  meth- 
ods are  essential  to  success. 

Oiur  Army  now  Is  in  very  much  worse  con- 
dition than  our  Navy. 

Congressman  Ross  A.  Coluns,  of  Missis- 
sippi, named  by  the  Reader's  Digest  "the  cut- 
standing  military  expert  In  Congress,"  writing 
in  the  Digest  says: 

'"The  bulk  of  our  new  Army  will  be  Infantry, 
cavalry,  field  artillery,  etc. 

"Most  of  the  men  will  travel  on  foot. 
"Of  our  33  divisions,  only  1  Is  fully  motor- 
ized— that  is.  equipped  with  motor  vehicles  to 
transport  men — and  only  2  are  armored  and 
mechanized  panzer  divisions." 
And,  furthermore.  Mr.  Collins  says: 
"We  havent  now  and  can't  get  for  months 
ot  years  enough  modern  and  essential  mate- 


rial (machinery  of  war)  to  train  and  equip  a 
mass  army. 

Mr.  Collins,  in  addition,  states  that  the 
"lessons  from  the  Battle  of  France  have 
been  before  us  for  a  year. 

"We  know  that  the  mechanical  might  of 
only  12  panzer  divisions,  aided  by  a  few 
thousand  airplane  pilots,  inflicted  staggering 
losses  and  swiftly  shattered  France's  old-style 
mass  army." 

Mr.  Collins  quotes  a  Nazi  officer  who  writes 
In  the  New  York  World-Telegram,  and  says: 
"We  considered  the  panzer  force  a  weapon 
whose  powerful  fire  In  combination  with  its 
protective  armor,  speed,  and  mobility  is  su- 
perior to  all  others. 

"We  attacked  en  masse  and  r\i8hed  on  in 
an  avalanche. 

"Without  our  panzer  units  the  rapid  de- 
struction of  the  enemy  would  have  been 
Impossible." 

Our  American  airplane  forces  are  in  as  bad 
condition  as  our  field  forces. 

We  labor  under  a  lamentable  insufficiency 
of  modern  planes  while  our  best  product  is 
sent  abroad. 

Moreover,   we   are   handicapped  by   anti- 
quated methods  In  management. 
Says  Mr.  Collins: 

"Young  officers  who  are  eager  for  change 
and  Improvement  offend  red-tape  conserva- 
tives above  them  and  drop  out  or  are 
dropped  out  as  was  Gen.  Billy  Mitchell, 
prophetic  post-war  advocate  of  a  united  air 
service, 

"For  every  good  reason  of  European  experi- 
ence and  of  common  sense  the  President 
should  establish  a  separate  air  department  at 
once  to  be  directed  by  men  who  know  avia- 
tion." 

But  the  aged  Secretary  Stimson,  who  re- 
putedly goes  to  sleep  at  Cabinet  meetings 
and  Is  something  of  a  human  0-9  himself, 
declares  against  a  separate  air  department  In 
spite  of  European  war  experience. 

The  antiquated  0-9  submarine  whose  dis- 
astrous sinking  has  stirred  the  Nation,  is  but 
a  type,  a  symbol  of  the  outmoded  equipment 
and  method  persistent  in  all  departments  of 
cur  military  menage. 

All  sections  of  our  military  service  are  full 
of  0-9s. 

If  we  go  to  war  with  them,  like  the  vm- 
fortunate  crew  of  the  submarine,  we  may  be 
sunk. 

Mr.  Collins,  In  concluding  his  fine  article, 
appeals  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  Amer- 
ica and  says: 

"Their  own  sons  will  be  taken  away  from 
them  and  many  of  them  will  be  needlessly 
sacrificed  unless  we  are  adequately  prepared 
to  fight  with  the  weapons  of  today  Instead 
of  an  inadequate  supply  of  the  weapons  of 
yesterday." 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  learn  the  lesson  of  the  0-9  and  keep 
our  Nation  out  of  war  until  at  least  we  are 
prepared  for  war. 


Federal  Assistance  to  Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

or  north  cabouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  20. 1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER. 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.   BONNER.     Mr.   Spsaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 


V&J'V     ^%«WS,«%f- 


general  (home)  relief  financed  entirely  by 
State  and  local  government  accounted  for 
the  following  expenditures: 


emment  if  a  chaotic  situation  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed. Grants-in-aid  would  lend  flexibility  to 
State-local  operations  by  allowing  coordina- 


establlshing  reasonably  uniform  standards  ol 
care  and  administration  in  all  States.  Is  the 
best  method  of  consolidating  social  gains  and 
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the  COMCRKSSION4L  RECORD  I  include  the 
Icllowing  address  delivered  by  me  at 
Williamston.  N.  C,  before  members  of  the 
Martin  Coimty  Farm  Bureau  and  other 
farmers  in  Martin  County  and  eastern 
North  Carolina, 

•  In  addition  to  my  address  on  agricul- 
ture, I  stated,  "We  have  stood  by  and 
watched  the  rape  of  Europe  and  checked 
off  one  democracy  after  the  other.  We 
are  seeing  the  next  to  the  last  big  democ- 
racy fight  for  Its  life  and  very  existence, 
and  if  it  fails,  Heaven  help  us." 

I  stated  that  I  had  voted  for  the  con- 
tinued flow  of  arms  and  ammunition  to 
Britain;  that  while  favoring  the  organi- 
zation of  labor,  I  disfavored  strikes  re- 
tarding our  preparation  for  national 
defense.  I  stated  that  it  was  mandatory 
upon  our  Government  to  supply  the 
young  manhood  of  our  country  which  we 
have  drafted  from  the  high  and  low,  the 
rich  and  poor,  the  proper  implements  of 
war  to  defend  themselves,  as  well  as  to 
defend  us;  and  therefore  it  was  manda- 
tory upon  Congress  to  prohibit  further 
strikes  in  our  national-defense  plants, 
and  that  I  would  vote  for  such  legislation. 

With  the  enactment  of  tariff  legislation 
some  150  years  ago,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  began  a  series  of  legislative 
actions  for  the  benefit  of  various  groups  In 
society.  Since  that  time  the  tariff  has  been 
broadened  and  raised  on  numerous  occa- 
sions. National  and  State  legislatures  have 
enacted  child -labor  laws,  maximum-hour 
laws  governing  working  conditions,  compen- 
sation laws  for  labor,  and  our  present  Im- 
portant statutes  covering  minimum  wages 
and  maximum  hours.  All  these  laws  affecting 
labor  were  designed  for  the  benefit  of  those 
people  who  work  for  others — to  Improve  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  man,  and  to  stop 
or  prevent  the  exploitation  of  labor.  In  fact, 
much  of  our  earlier  legislation  has  been 
designed  to  benefit  some  specific  group  in 
the  Nation — the  Immigration  laws  were  pri- 
marily for  the  protection  of  labor.  Just  as 
the  tariff  was  to  give  special  benefits  to 
Industry. 

Labor  has  not  been  the  only  group  to 
benefit  from  Federal  or  State  legislation,  how- 
ever. Business  interests  have  also  been  'ong 
recognized  and  protected  by  our  legislative 
bodies.  The  corporation  laws  enabled  busi- 
ness and  industry  to  control  prices  through 
the  limiting  of  production;  a  practice  which 
industry  and  business  have  foUowed  for  years. 
The  Interstate  commerce  laws  were  for  the 
protection  and  benefit  of  certain  groups,  and 
we  could  go  on  naming  a  number  of  other 
laws  that  have  been  enacted  for  other  groups. 

It  has  been  only  recently  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  taken  cognizance 
of  the  disadvantageous  position  of  agricul- 
ture because  of  the  prlvUeges  extended  to 
other  groups. 

John  C.  Calhoun  recognized  the  effect  of 
a  tariff  on  agriculture  when  he  stated  113 
years  ago: 

"So  partial  are  the  effects  of  this  (protec- 
tive) system,  that  its  bxurdens  are  exclvislvely 
on  one  side  and  Its  benefits  on  the  other. 
It  Imposes  on  the  agricvUtural  interest  of  "the 
South,  including  the  Southwest,  the  burden 
not  only  of  sustaining  the  system  Itself,  but 
that  also  of  the  Government. 

.«»  •  •  We  are  the  serfs  of  the  system 
out  of  whose  labor  Is  raised,  not  only  the 
money  paid  Into  the  Treasury,  but  the  funds 
out  of  which  are  drawn  out  rich  rewards  of 
the  manufacttirer  and  his  associates  in  in- 
terest. Their  enccviragement  is  our  dis- 
couragement," 

For  a  hundred  years  after  Calhoun  made 
this  statement  there  was  an  almost  continu- 
ous increase  in  the  Urlfl  rates,  which  placed 


farmers  of  the  South  at  an  increasing  dis- 
advantage with  most  other  groups  in  the 
Nation.  When  the  world  trade  and  other 
economic  conditions  were  changed  so  dras- 
ticaUy  following  the  World  War,  the  cumu- 
lative effects  of  our  long-time  tariff  policy 
began  to  be  felt  in  earnest  by  American 
farmers. 

It  was  not  until  1933,  when  the  present 
Democratic  administration  came  In,  that  laws 
were  passed  to  give  direct  assistance  to  farm- 
ers and  to  accord  them  some  of  the  benefits 
through  national  legislation  that  many  other 
groups  had  enjoyed  for  a  long  time. 

It  Is  true  that  prior  to  the  farm  programs 
of  this  administration  some  national  legisla- 
tion had  been  passed  to  benefit  farmers. 
These  included  setting  up  the  National  Ex- 
tension Service,  Vocational  Education  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and 
the  Federal  Farm  Board.  As  worth  while  as 
these  efforts  were,  none  of  them  dealt  directly 
and  extensively  with  the  problems  of  farmers, 
or  fully  recognized  the  handicaps  farmers 
were  facing.  However,  by  1933.  the  predica- 
ment of  the  American  farmer  had  become  so 
acute  that  something  had  to  be  done,  and 
Congress  that  year  passed  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act. 

Each  year  since  Congress  has  amended  and 
modified  the  act  In  order  to  Improve  It, 
thereby  making  It  better  serve  fanners.  Often 
we  have  had  to  follow  the  trlal-and-error 
method  because  we  did  not  have  much  ex- 
perience prior  to  1933,  but  Congress  has  cou- 
rageously faced  the  situation,  and  has  not 
hesitated  to  change  the  legislation  in  order 
to  Improve  It.  No  doubt.  It  will  be  modified 
and  Improved  from  time  to  time  in  the  future. 
While  phases  of  farm  legislation  have  been 
changed,  the  objectives  have  been  constant 
since  1933,  and  the  first  objective  has  been, 
and  stlU  is,  to  achieve  and  maintain  equality 
for  agriculture  with  other  groups  in  our  na- 
tional economy. 

To  obtain  this  objective  the  programs  have 
attempted  to  bring  about  a  balance  In  the 
supply  of  agricultural  commodities  In  line 
with  the  demand;  to  Insure  adequate  supplies 
at  all  times,  so  that  consumers  as  well  as  pro- 
ducers would  be  protected;  and  to  conserve 
our  soil  resources  not  only  for  this  generation 
but  for  generations  to  come.  By  this  method 
we  hope  to  make  this  Nation  a  t>etter  place 
in  which  to  live,  and  to  leave  our  children's 
children  a  more  fertile  land  from  which  to  get 
a  better  living.  Another  objective  of  the  farm 
legislation  has  been  to  conserve  and  use  our 
water  resources  and  to  prevent  soil  erosion — 
If  we  can  stop  the  soil  erosion  we  will  have 
much  less  to  worry  about  In  the  human  ero- 
sion on  the  farm. 

We  have  worked  toward  these  objectives  by 
giving  to  farmers,  through  national  legisla- 
tion, the  machinery  whereby  they  could, 
through  the  democratic  procedure  of  a  ref- 
erendum, control  the  quantity  of  an  agricul- 
tural commodity  going  on  the  market.  This 
Is  merely  giving  to  agriculture  a  privilege 
which  industry  has  practiced  for  years — the 
privilege  of  controlling  the  quantity  of  their 
product  going  on  the  market. 

Under  the  agricultural  programs  payments 
have  been  made  to  farmers  to  divert  land 
from  soil-depleting  surplus  cash  crops  to  soil- 
conserving  crops  and  uses.  Farmers  of  the 
Nation  and  of  the  South  have  exploited  their 
land  for  years  not  through  choice  but  through 
necessity.  The  soil  Is  the  farmer's  source  of 
his  income,  regardless  of  how  meager  that 
Income  may  be,  and  he  has  had  no  desire  to 
deplete  his  soil.  He  has  been  eerlotisly  con- 
cerned about  the  erosion  on  his  own  farm, 
yet  even  with  most  of  his  cropland  devoted 
to  cash  crops,  his  Income  from  farming  In  the 
past  has  been  Inadequate.  It  has  not  been 
large  enough  to  provide  him  with  a  standard 
of  living  even  approaching  that  of  the  aver- 
age American.  As  for  cash  expenditures  nec- 
essary in  preventing  erosion  and  building  the 
soil,  these  were  entirely  out  of  the  question 


for  most  southern  farmers  with  the  Incomes 
which  have  been  received  from  farm  mar- 
ketings. 

A  depleted,  eroded  sell  would  mean  eventu- 
ally a  poverty-stricken  people — American 
farmers  living  on  the  plane  of  the  hungry 
people  of  the  Orient.  We  cannot  have  a 
people  strong,  healthy,  vigorous,  aggressive, 
and  able  to  defend  democracy  If  we  do  not 
produce  the  food  and  fiber  necessary  to  sus- 
tain such  a  people. 

The  farm  program  has  made  it  possible  for 
agrlctilture  to  be  better  prepared  for  defense 
than  any  other  group  In  our  Nation.  Farm- 
ers have  not  only  built  up  reserves  in  the 
soil  but  they  have  also  buUt  up  reserves  of 
corn,  wheat,  cotton,  and  other  foods  and 
fibers  so  that  this  Nation  cannot  only  defend 
Itself  but  can  supply  products  for  the  defense 
of  other  democracies.  They  can  do  this  with 
the  satisfying  knowledge  that  we  have  ade- 
quate food  and  fiber  left  for  all  our  own 
needs.  No  bottleneck  has  developed  in  the 
supplies  of  agrlcultxiral  commodities.  In 
fact,  there  are  adequate  reserves  of  grain  and 
fiber,  much  of  which  the  Government  has 
taken  title  to  under  the  loan  program  at 
prices  below  current  levels. 

In  addition  to  the  loan  stocks  which  farm- 
ers can  withdraw  for  sale,  the  Government 
has  title  to  over  8,000,000  bales  of  cotton, 
over  150.000.000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  more 
than  200,000.000  bushels  of  com.  any  part 
of  which  Is  Immediately  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment should  It  be  needed  In  our  defense 
effort.  In  the  face  of  strikes  and  other  In- 
dustrial difficulties  which  now  constitute  a 
large  portion  of  otur  dally  news,  it  might 
be  interesting  to  note  that,  at  average  prices 
for  these  Important  commodities  this  last 
year,  returns  for  labor  of  farmers  who  pro- 
duce these  commodities  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  Nation  have  averaged  less  than  10  cenu 
per  hour.  This  wage  was  not  all  cash  Income. 
For  example,  out  of  the  10  cents  an  hour  a 
southeastern  cotton  farmer  received  for  pro- 
ducing cotton,  only  3.7  cents  an  hour  was 
in  cash  and  the  remainder  was  in  the  form 
of  fuel,  food,  and  housing,  which  he  obtained 
from  the  farm  as  a  part  of  his  living. 

If  the  price  of  cotton  had  Increased  since 
1909  in  the  same  proportion  that  wages 
have  increased  in  this  period,  cotton  would 
be  over  80  cents  per  pound  today.  Not  only 
have  wages  advanced  considerably  even  since 
the  boom  year  of  1929,  but  the  cost  of  living 
of  nonagricultural  persons  has  declined.  At 
the  present  time  both  total  factory  pay  rolls 
and  weekly  earnings  per  worker  are  above  the 
1929  levels,  but  the  cost  of  living  of  these 
groups,  measiired  by  cost  of  food,  clothing, 
and  rent,  ranges  from  12  to  25  percent  lower 
than  In  1929.  When  compared  with  returns 
farmers  are  receiving,  one  would  hardly  think 
agriculture  is  still  a  part  of  the  national 
family. 

When  you  realize  what  a  very  small  cash 
income  a  farmer  receives  for  his  labor,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  they  cannot  buy  the  goods 
of  labor  and  industry,  and  cannot  buy  the 
services  of  business  and  professional  people. 
Because  of  thls^  It  Is  not  only  farmers,  but 
the  people  of  the  South  generally  who  have 
suffered  from  the  low  farm -purchasing  power. 
Despite  aU  the  handicaps,  the  farmer  has 
contributed  to  national  defense  with  the  re- 
serves which  are  now  available  to  this  co\m- 
try  and  the  democracies  of  the  world.  He 
has  done  it  without  asking  for  an  amortiza- 
tion of  his  establishment;  he  has  done  it 
without  asking  for  "cost  plus"  on  his  pro- 
duction; he  has  done  it  without  having  a 
guaranty  of  minimum  wages  and  maximum 
hours.  Farmers  are  now  rnd  will  continue  to 
fulfill  one  of  our  greatest  needs  in  national 
defense.  They  are  patriotically  producing 
the  food  and  fiber  without  which  we  could 
never  be  a  strong  nation. 

As  a  result  of  the  spending  for  defense  of 
the  democracies,  wages  have  been  increasing, 
the  cost  of  services  has  been  increaaUig.  tbm 
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price  of  machinery  ^nd  equipment  has  been  1 
inereatlng.  In  fact  the  price  of  everything  a 
farmer  buy*  ha«  been  mcreaslng.  yet  up  to 
8  months  ago  there  was  no  comparable  In- 
crease in  the  price  of  farm  commodities.  As 
a  result  the  farmer  was  finding  himself  each 
month  m  a  relatively  more  unfavorable  slt- 
tiation  as  compared  with  the  other  groups  In 
the  country,  with  the  coat  of  the  things  he 
buys  going  up  and  the  prices  of  the  things 
he  sells  not  going  up. 

Congress  recognized  this  fact,  and  recently 
passed  an  86-percent-of-parlty  loan  on  cot- 
ton, wheat,  tobacco,  corn,  and  rice.     Elghty- 
llvt  percent  of  parity  merely  means  that  the 
farmer  can  borrow  an  amount  on  these  com- 
modities which  will  enable  him  to  buy  85 
percent  as  much  of  the  things  he  needs  as 
he  cou!d  buy  with  the  same  quantity  of  these 
products  m  the  period  19u«-14     This  means 
that  the  fanner's  wage  for  producing  cotton. 
for  example,  all!  be  increased  from  10  cents 
an  bo\ir  to  about  16  cenu  an  hour,  which  Is 
about  one-half  of  the  minimum  wage  in  In- 
dustry,  and    the   farmers   are   receiving    no 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime.    WhL'e  85-per- 
cent-of-parlty  loans  wlU  Improve  the  farm- 
er s  situation  over  what  It  was  a  year  ago.  he 
■till  will  not  be  on  a  basl^  of  equaUty  with 
Industry,  business,  and  labor. 

With  the  talk  of  higher  prices  for  farm 
producU.  perhaps  a  word  should  be  said 
about  consumers.  Under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  Congress  has  charged  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  not  only  with 
Improving  farm  Income,  but  with  safeguard- 
ing the  interests  of  consumers.  This  part 
haa  not  been  forgotten,  but  the  consumer 
angle  has  received  much  publicity  In  recent 
months,  and  much  of  this  publicity  Is  based 
on  erroneous  thinking  In  the  first  place. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  fac- 
tory pay  rolls  and  industrial  workers"  In- 
comes are  now  substantially  above  the  level 
of  1929.  while  the  price  index  for  foods  and 
all  commodities,  or  cost  of  things  bought, 
ts  substantially  below  the  1939  level.  This. 
of  course,  results  In  a  greater  purchasing 
power  for  nonfarm  people  than  they  had  In 
the  boom  year  1929.  On  the  other  hand. 
Income  from  farm  marketings  is  some  20 
percent  below  the  1929  level.  Until  there  Is 
a  closer  relationship  between  these  two  fig- 
ures, it  does  rot  seem  to  me  that  all  of  the 
concern  should  be  felt  for  consumers. 

It  might  also  be  well  to  remember  that 
at  the  present  price  levels  there  is  only  about 
8  cents  worth  of  cotton  In  a  $2  cotton  shirt. 
and  only  U  cents  worth  of  wheat  In  a  loaf  of 
bread.  If  prices  are  Increased  to  85  percent 
of  parity  this  should  raise  the  cost  of  a 
ahlrt  by  only  a  few  pennies,  and  the  price 
of  a  loaf  of  bread  by  less  than  half  a  cent. 
Farmers  are  usually  interested  in  learning 
that  the  clerk  who  handles  the  shirt  in  the 
store  geU  more  out  of  the  selling  price  for 
his  labor  than  the  farmer  who  raised  the 
cotton  contained  in  the  shirt.  And  each 
tlma  you  send  a  shirt  to  the  laundry,  the 
latindryman  gets  more  for  his  work  than 
the  farmer  received  for  producing  the  cotton 
It  contains. 

In  thltxklng  of  consumers  of  cotton  goods, 
there  are  many  factors  besides  the  price  of 
cotton  which  affect  final  selling  prices  of 
cotton  goods.  Broadly  speaking,  the  whole- 
sale price  of  cloth  is  made  up  of  two  items 
of  cost,  the  price  of  cotton  and  the  mill 
margin  or  manxifacturlng  cost.  When  the 
defense  program  started  last  June,  whole- 
sale prices  of  17  cloths  averaged  about  21 
cents  a  pound,  about  half  of  which  repre- 
sented cost  of  cotton,  the  other  half  l)elng 
the  margin  for  the  mills.  Now  cloth  prices 
are  up  to  51  oenU.  but  the  two  factors  mak- 
ing up  this  cost  are  no  longer  anywhere  near 
•qxial.  In  this  period  of  less  than  a  year, 
cotton  prices  advanced  about  half  a  cent, 
while  the  mUl  margin  has  almost  doubled. 
If  mill  margins  had  remained  imchangcd, 
«Mton  prlcca  could  now  be  about  20  cents 
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a  pound  and  the  effect  on  consiimers  of  cotton 
goods  would  be  the  same. 

I  have  selected  cotton  to  use  as  an  exam- 
ple, but  by  the  same  yardstick  I  could  have 
pictured  the  Identical  condition  with  tobacco 
and  peanuts. 

For  example: 

PEANxrrs 

If  you  pxirchase  a  5-cent  bag  of  peanuts 
on  the  street,  the  farmer  has  received  ap- 
proximately only  three-tenths  of  1  cent  for 
the  peanuts  In  that  bag.  That  is,  if  pea- 
nuts are  bringing  as  much  as  4  cents  per 
potwd. 

TOBACCO 

When  you  pay  15  cents  for  a  package  of 
cigarettes,  the  farmer  has  received  for  the 
tobacco  in  the  cigarettes  approximately  1 
to  1'4  centt.  Averaging  the  market  price  of 
the  tobacco  purchased  by  th«  manufacturer 
at  approximately  20  cenU  per  pound. 

The  surplus  problem  we  have  today  is  a 
problem  that  we  cannot  solve  as  Individuals. 
However,  farmers  have  the  machinery  to  act 
collectively  through  a  national  farm  program. 
They  have  the  means  to  act  together  for 
their  own  InteresU  at  the  fiame  time  they 
are  working  to  produce  the  things  most 
needed  In  this  all-out  effort  for  defense. 

Food  win  help  win  this  war  as  It  did  the 
last  war  and  as  It  has  all  other  wars.  Not 
only  mtist  our  armed  forces  be  adequately 
fed.  but  all  the  workers  of  Industry  and  the 
entire  civilian  population  must  be  well  fed 
if  we  are  to  be  able  to  put  forth  the  efforts 
necessary  to  really  help  the  democracies. 
Total  war  means  we  must  have  healthy, 
courageous,  and  calm  people  who  are  able 
at  all  times  to  exert  themselves  to  the  limit, 
and  we  can  do  this  only  when  our  people  are 
getting  an  adequate  diet.  Farmers  have  and 
will  continue  to  provide  the  Nation  with  all 
these  basic  necessities. 

During  the  past  17  years  I  have  assisted  in 
all   legislation   for  farmers. 

Since  becoming  a  Member  of  Congress  I 
have  worked  and  voted  for  farm  legislation. 
I  fought  to  restore  to  North  Carolina  its  Just 
and  proper  peanttt  legislation.  I  fought,  to 
have  tobacco  named  as  one  of  the  agricul- 
tural commodities  in  the  lend-lease  bill. 

I  voted  for  85-percent  parity  loans  on  cot- 
ton, wheat,  rice,  corn,  and  tobacco,  and  crop 
Insturance. 

I  will  continue  to  work  and  vote  for  all 
good  farm  legislation. 


Proposed  Trade  Asrecments 
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OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOtTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  25, 1941 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANCIS  CASE  OF 
SOUTH  DAKOTA  BEFORE  COMMITTEE 
ON  RECIPROCITY  INFORMATION 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  by  the 
House,  I  offer  for  the  Record  a  transcript 
of  the  exchange  of  statements  and  my 
testimony  when  I  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Reciprocity  Information 
conducting  hearings  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  trade  agreements  with  Argen- 
tina and  Uruguay,  yesterday,  June  24, 
1941: 


Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of 
the  committee  before  I  go  Into  the  little 
statement  I  prepared.  I  was  rather  Interested 
in  the  observation  the  chairman  made  with 
respect  to  excise  taxes.  I  wonder  If  he  would 
care  to  say  whether  the  committee  feels  that 
the  authority  under  the  trade  agreements  In 
dealing  with  excise  taxes  extends  to  the  re- 
duction of  excise  taxes  which  may  have  been 
enacted  by  Congress  since  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  and  since  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1934.  as  weU  as  to  any  that  might 
have  been  In  effect  at  the  time  the  Trade 
Agreement  Act  was  enacted? 

Chairman  Rtdek.  So  far.  the  trade-agree- 
ment authorities  have  proceeded  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  excise  taxes  are  in  the 
nature  of  duties;  as.  of  course,  they  are.  They 
are  collected  like  duties  and  otherwise.  I 
think  the  flrst  agreement  with  Canada  in  1936 
produced  that  kind  of  tax  on  lumber,  and 
since  then  the  Trade  Agreement  Act  has  been 
amended  twice. 

Now,  as  to  whether  any  excise  tax  was  im- 
peded since  the  Trade  Agreement  Act  was 
passed  or  not,  I  do  not  recall.  I  do  not  think 
any  has  been,  but  I  am  not  certain. 

Mi.  Case.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question 
was  because  of  the  logic  of  the  principle  In- 
volved. You  may  remember  that  there  was 
some  alarm  on  Capitol  Hill  about  3  years  ago. 
when  It  was  understood  that  there  was  some 
suggestion  In  certain  quarters;  the  theory  was 
held  that  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  gave  au- 
thority to  reduce  the  tariff  duties  of  1930  by 
50  percent,  and  then  In  a  subsequent  agree- 
ment to  use  that  as  a  new  base  and  to  reduce 
it  further. 

Chairman  Rtdeb.  No;  that  never  has  been 
advocated.  No  one  has  ever  advocated  that 
so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Case.  I  understand  that  that  was  true, 
because  at  the  time  there  was  some  furore 
about  It.  and  the  Secretary  of  State  stated 
in  a  letter  to  me  that  that  was  not  contem- 
plated. 

In  other  words,  that  Interpretation  would 
seem  to  Indicate  that  It  was  understood  that 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  authority  rested 
upon  the  base  of  the  1930  status.    Now  then, 

if  thj  opinion  Is  held 

Chairman  Ryder  (Interposing).  You  mean 
the  1934  status,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act? 

Mr.  Case.  Yes;  the  duties  In  effect  under 
the  1930  Tariff  Act.  Of  course,  there  may 
have  been  some  changes  under  the  flexible 
provisions  between  1930  and  1934,  I  presume. 
Chairman  Rtdeh.  And  most  of  the  excise 
taxes  were  between  1930  and  1934. 

Mr.  Case.  Yes.  But  If  It  Is  regarded  that 
the  base  was  the  duty  In  effect  at  the  time  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
then  it  would  seem  to  me  that  In  applying 
that  principle  with  regard  to  excise  taxes  It 
also  should  be  regarded  as  being  based  upon 
the  excise  taxes  in  effect  as  of  1934,  and  that 
If  Congress  should  subsequently  enact  excise 
taxes,  they  would  not  be  subject  to  consid- 
eration. 

Chairman  Ryder.  I  do  not  know  that  that 
last  point  has  ever  been  directly  passed  upon 
In  this  committee.  Mr.  Case,  or  that  the 
committee  Is  competent  to  pass  on  It. 

Mr.  Case.  It  seems  to  me  that  consistency 
would  prevent  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  from 
disturbing  excise  taxes  passed  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  responsibility  of 
your  committee,  as  well  as  of  mine,  is  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  We  have  de- 
veloped a  standard  of  living  In  this  country 
which  has  been  pegged  and  cross-pegged  by 
a  complex  system  of  railroad  rates,  wage- 
and-hour  laws,  fair-trade  rules,  commodity 
loans  and  tariffs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast 
structure  of  commercial  loans,  real-estate 
mortgages  and  bond  Issues  based  upon  them. 
And  I  am  sure  that  you  are  as  earnest  as  I 
In  your  desire  to  support  and  maintain  the 
economics  of  the  country  on  which  what  w* 
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call  the  American  wiy  of  life  depends.  It 
Is  my  privilege,  then,;  to  place  before  you  a 
few  observations  on;  how  that  American 
standard  of  living  Is  Involved  in  the  proposed 
trade-agreement  negotiations  with  Uruguay 
and  the  Argentine. 

My  remarks  will  net  go  into  the  details  of 
rates  which  I  leave  to  the  experts  scheduled 
for  appearance,  but  will  be  directed  to  the 
fields  of  Interest  for  the  people  of  South 
Dakota  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
Probably  no  trade-iagreement  agenda  ever 
covered  so  many  Items  of  direct  concern  to 
the  Western  States  aa  do  the  Items  listed  for 
consideration  In  the  notices  on  these  hear- 
ings. In  the  field  of  metals,  you  are  pro- 
posing to  consider  the  reduction  of  rates  in 
the  most  marginal  Industries:  Beryllium, 
mica,  tungsten  in  refined  or  ground  states, 
and.  apparently,  it  is  proposed  to  go  even 
further  and  freeze  or  bind  the  present  free 
entry  for  crude  bci^l  and  beryllium  ores 
against  the  establishment  of  any  duty  In  the 
future. 

In  the  field  of  livestock  products,  appar- 
ently, it  is  proposed  to  consider  a  blow 
against  the  entire  range  of  interests  from 
birds  to  cattle  and  from  hoofs  and  horns 
to  hair  and  hides.  Needless  to  say.  the 
people  of  the  West  who  are  aware  of  what 
is  proposed  are  treijnendously  arotised.  By 
special -delivery  lettejr.  air  mall,  yesterday  I 
received  a  copy  of  resolutions  Just  adopted 
at  the  annual  conveintion  of  the  South  Da- 
kota Stock  Growers  Association,  which 
Included  this  paragraph: 

"Whereas  It  has  been  announced  that 
trade  agreements  will  be  negotiated  with 
Argentina  and  Urugjuay:  and 

"Whereas  there  aire  included  among  the 
items  for  tariff  reductions  canned  beef,  bides, 
and  numerous  byproducts  of  the  cattle  In- 
dustry, although  the  duties  on  many  of  these 
products  are  now  too  low :  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  wi  protest  any  further  re- 
ductions In  these  duties  as  being  entirely  un- 
warranted." I 

The  resolutions  further  point  out  that  the 
Insurance  of  a  Htable;  and  adequate  supply  of 
meat  foods  for  the  country  is  the  natural 
and  Important  contribution  which  the  live- 
stock industry  makes  in  times  of  national 
emergency,  and  it  Is  strongly  urged  that 
nothing  be  done  to  diestroy  that  stability  and 
capacity. 

Your  announcement  lists  a  great  many 
grades  of  wool  as  being  subject  to  considera- 
tion. In  that  connection,  I  wish  to  bring  to 
you  a  bit  of  testimony  that  developed  In  re- 
cent hearings  of  th^  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  thp  War  Department. 

General  Corbin.  of  the  Quartermaster's 
Department,  was  testifying  on  the  purchase 
of  woolens  for  army  clothing  and  blankets. 
He  had  stated  that  it  was  Army  policy,  under 
the  Buy  American  Act.  to  buy  domestic  wool. 
He  said.  "If  the  price  offered  is  kept  within 
our  price  range."  I  asked  him  then:  "What 
do  you  mean  by  within  range?"  The  general 
replied:   "We  have  considered  5  percent." 

I  then  asked  what  that  5  percent  was  sup- 
posed to  cover,  whether  It  was  to  maintain  a 
ratio  to  the  general  ccfmmodlty  level;  in  other 
words,  whether  It  was  a  parity  price  or 
whether  It  was  deslgjned  to  allow  for  differ- 
ences In  cost  of  production,  fair  labor  stand- 
ards laws,  high  taxes,  fixed  railroad  rates, 
etc.  General  Corblr;  replied:  "We  consider 
that  the  tariff  on  wopl  takes  care  of  most  of 
those  problems." 

I  mention  that  beciause  I  do  not  want  you 
to  escape  the  responsibility  that  the  Army 
as  well  IS  the  rest  of  the  c  untry  places  upon 
you  to  see  that  the  tariff  is  maintained  at 
such  a  level  as  will  allow  a  proper  differen- 
tial to  protect  the  American  standard  of 
living,  as  buttressed  i  by  these  various  price- 
fixing  devices  that  vl^e  have  adopted  In  this 
country  to  maintain  economic  standards  In 
variotis  lines  of  activity. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Buy  Ameri- 
can Act.  in  policy,  was  supposed  to  permit  a 
differential  of  25  percent  for  the  purchase  of 
domestic  products  In  order  to  give  American 
producers  a  chance  at  supplying  the  market 
their  tax  dollars  paid  for.  Under  the  testi- 
mony that  5  percent  only  Is  the  differential 
permitted  in  practice,  and  the  further  testi- 
mony that  the  War  Department  depends  on 
the  tariff  to  protect  the  difference  in  costs 
between  domestic  and  foreign  fixed  costs  and 
standards  of  living.  I  lay  upon  your  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Chairman,  the  earnest  plea  that 
ycu  do  not  let  the  livestock  producers  of  this 
country  down. 

Now.  the  livestock  situation  has  been 
covered  In  detail  by  some  of  my  colleagues, 
and  I  see  listed  for  appearance  such  authori- 
ties as  Mr.  F.  E  Mollln.  secretary  of  the 
American  National,  who  preceded  me  this 
morning;  Mr.  F.  R.  MarshaU.  of  the  National 
Wool  Growers;  Mr.  J.  B.  WUs-m.  of  the  Wyo- 
ming Wool  Growers;  and  others,  so  1  shall 
not  dwell  ftirther  upon  the  subject. 

I  wish  to  speak  briefly,  hiwever.  upon  the 
mineral  field  that  you  propose  to  Invade.  It 
is  the  field  of  the  marginal  Industries — mica, 
beryl,  and  tungsten.  These  are  some  of  the 
minerals  for  which  the  United  SUtes  Is  most 
eager  at  this  time,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
amazement  to  me  that  you  propose  to  throw 
a  wet  blanket  on  the  possible  development 
of  such  industries  at  this  time. 

Senator  Mxtrdock,  in  his  discussion,  spoke 
of  manganese,  and  he  also  spoke  of  the  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  aluminum,  and  drawing 
from  those  lessons  that  should  be  considered 
when  you  are  proposing  to  Invade  other  fields 
of  the  metals  or  mineral  industries;  and  that 
recalled  to  my  mind  the  experience  or  the 
object  lesson  that  we  have  had  in  manganese. 
In  1929,  and  as  recently  as  1929.  a  tremen- 
dous rnanganese  field  was  discovered  In 
South  Dakota.  A  company  expended  be- 
tween »300,000  and  $400,000  on  the  explora- 
tion of  that  field  following  the  enactment  of 
the  1930  Tariff  Act.  which  set  up  some  duties 
on  manganese. 

In  1934.  when  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
was  passed.  It  was  followed  shortly  by  the 
Brazilian  trade  agreement,  which  cut  the 
tariff  duties  on  manganese  In  half,  and  it 
cut  them  in  half,  as  I  undersUnd  it,  upon 
the  belief  that  we  had  no  large  manganese 
reserves  In  the  country.  This  company, 
which  had  developed  a  process  which  was  a 
practical  and  economic  process  for  the 
processing  of  this  manganese  ore  based  upon 
its  expenditure  of  $300,000  to  $400,000  over  a 
period  from  1930  to  1934.  had  raised  Its 
finances  for  the  erection  of  a  $500,000  plant 
to  start  the  processing  of  that  manganese. 
The  Brazilian  trade  agreement  wrecked  the 
plans  of  that  company,  and  they  were  never 
able  again  to  pick  up. 

Now.  I  know  that  when  I  brought  this 
question  up  3  or  4  years  ago  I  was  told,  "Well, 
that  was  because  your  reserves  were  not  large 
enough,  and  we  felt  Justified  In  making  a 
reduction  because  In  the  period  from  1920 
on.  when  there  was  some  encoxiragement 
given  for  manganese  following  the  World 
War,  no  great  development  was  done."  But 
that  overlooks  the  basic  fact  that  this  de- 
posit was  not  recognized  until  1929.  and 
even  then  It  was  not  fully  explored  until  this 
company  had  had  an  opportunity  to  do  some 
exploration  work. 

More  recently,  under  the  $2,000,000  fund 
which  the  Senator  has  already  mentioned, 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  engaged  in  an  ex- 
ploratory survey,  and  they  have  stated  in 
their  initial  reports  that  so  far  from  being 
limited  even  to  the  102,000,000  tons  of  metal- 
lic manganese  In  8  townships  that  were  cited 
In  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  Report 
of  1929,  It  appears  that  there  are  probably 
6  times  that  quantity  of  manganese  reserves 
there;  and  In  a  report  which  I  have  seen,  by 
Mr.  Hedges,  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  he  states 
that  there  is  enough  ore  suitably  placed  for 


open-pit  mining,  exposed,  that  does  not  have 
to  be  stripped,  to  ser'-c  aU  the  domestic  needs 
of  this  country  for  more  than  50  years,  and 
that  unsupported  by  any  Importations — un- 
supported by  any  supplementary  production 
from  any  other  fields  In  the  country— and 
that  the  total  reserves  there  are  such  that  It 
is  beyond  calculation.  He  uses  the  term.  "It 
Is  like  comparing  the  gold  In  sea  water  In 
their  ultimate  test." 

Now.  I  lay  upon  this  committee  a  very 
serious  burden  because  I  am  saying  to  you 
that  the  Brazilian  trade  agreement  stopped 
the  development  of  that  field  at  n  time  when 
a  private  company  had  expended  $400,000 
and  was  prep,  red  then  to  finance  a  plant 
for  the  development  of  the  largest  reserve 
In  the  r  juntry  that,  if  it  had  been  developed 
and  were  in  production,  would  have  solved 
today  one  of  the  most  fundamental  problem* 
that  we  face  in  this  national  emergency. 

The  Congress  has  been  called  upon  to  pass 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  build  cargo 
ships  in  an  attempt  to  bring  manganese  in 
from  other  countries,  and  yet  the  figures  that 
were  cited  before  the  O.  P.  M.  Committee  Just 
a  short  time  ago  Indicated  that  we  have  been 
receiving  no  shipping  from  the  countries  on 
which  we  have  relied  to  supply  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  amount  of  manganese  that 
we  need  In  this  country,  and  with  that  object 
lesson  before  you,  with  a  realization  that  the 
Brazilian  trade  agreement  nipped  In  the  bud 
the  development  of  a  manganese  deposit  that 
would  have  solved  our  domestic  problems,  I 
say  to  you  that  you  ought  to  proceed  very 
cautiously  when  you  propose  to  Invade  the 
field  of  these  marginal  minerals  and  metals, 
such  as  mica,  beryl,  and  timgsten. 

The  gentleman  from  Idaho  has  referred  to 
the  discovery  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
made  In  tungsten  in  some  of  the  western 
States.  A  discovery  of  sheellte  deposits  which 
offer  a  source  of  tungsten  was  one  of  the  most 
important  developments  that  have  come  out 
of  this  strategic-minerals  investigation. 

In  Circular  No.  6821  the  United  Sutee  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  reviewing  the  Importance  of 
tiuigsten.  says:  'Tt  is  one  of  the  pivotal  war 
minerals,  since  the  comparative  efficiency  of 
tungsten-alloy  cutting  tools  is  3  to  5  times 
that  of  carbon  steels.  In  the  final  analysis 
the  problem  resolves  to  the  question  of  the 
insurance  premium  the  country  is  willing  to 
pay  to  reduce  the  risk  of  being  wholly  depend- 
ent on  foreign  countries  for  tungsten  needs 
in  time  of  national  emergency." 

Between  1898  and  1930  the  txuigsten  pro- 
duction of  mines  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota  is  estimated  at  $1,279,797.  but  the 
greater  part  of  this,  $1,106,740  of  it — better 
than  90  percent  of  it — was  produced  in  the 
4  war  years,  1915  to  1918,  under  the  stimulus 
of  war  prices.  My  contention  Is  that  Instead 
of  considering  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  at 
this  time  the  policy  of  the  Government 
should  be  to  Increase  the  protection  given 
in  the  hopes  of  getting  a  domestic  Indtistry 
started,  letting  them  have  the  benefit  of 
wartime  prlccis  to  absorb  some  of  the  shock 
of  establishing  a  new  Industry,  and  then 
giving  them  the  assurance  of  protection  in 
normal  times  so  that  the  next  time  an  emer- 
gency comes  along  the  mines  will  have  been 
opened,  the  ores  blocked  out,  the  mills  in 
shape  to  run. 

I  know  that  someone  will  shrug  his 
shoulders  and  say,  "But  if  we  need  tungsten 
now,  shouldn't  we  lower  the  tariff  so  that  we 
can  get  It?"  And  to  that  I  want  to  tay,  with 
as  much  definlteness  as  I  can.  "That  Is  a 
dangerous  theory.  It  Is  not  the  price  that 
keeps  us  from  getting  ttingsten  from  abroad. 
It  is  shipping,  and  out  emergency  arises  from 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  developed  domestic 
production  to  which  we  can  turn." 

In  concluding,  Mr,  Chairman,  as  earnestly 
as  I  can.  I  want  to  say  to  ycu  that  you  have 
in  your  hands  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  as 
no  other  body.  You  decree  economic  Ufs 
and  death  to  individuals,  to  firms,  and  in 
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these  important  fields,  to  the  Nation  Itaell. 
My  plea  is  that  you  do  not  destroy  the  ca- 
pacity of  our  people  to  satisfy  our  needs  In 
theM  deficiency  metals.     And.  with  respect 
to  livestock  products,  may  1  say  that  It  Is 
folly  for  anyone  to  suppose  that  the  United 
SUtea  can   ibaorb   the   production   of   the 
South  American  countries  and  maintain  a 
market  for  l|ta  own  large  production.    Surely 
you  gentlemien  agree  with  me  on  tfrat.  and 
1  appeal   to  you  to  maintain  the  domestic 
welfare  of  tlie  United  States  In  t>^e8e  days  of 
ao^nge  doctrines. 
Chairman  Rtdcb.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
—that  very  exoeUwjt  statement,  and  also  for 
the   autement   by    the   other   Congressmen 
who  have  appeared  thU  morning.    I  want  to 
aisure    ycu    that   they   wlU    be    given    very 
thorough  consideration. 
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BDITORIAL   FROM   THE   0RK30N1AN. 
PORTLAND.  OREO. 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
CMio.  I  include  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Oregonian  of  June  7.  1941,  entitled, 
"Gas  for  Japan's  War  Planes." 

The  editorial  follows: 
(Prom   the   Oregonian.   Portland.   Oreg.,   of 
June7.  1»411 

GAS  rOB  JATAH'S  WAB  PLAMXS 

During  the  first  3  months  of  1940  there  were 
no  restrlctlona  on  export  of  gasoline  to  Japan 
and  other  countries  outside  the  Western  Hem- 
taphere.  The  embargo  on  export  of  aviation 
gaaollne,  the  commodity  presumed  to  be  es- 
aenUal  to  effective  operation  of  war  planes. 
was  ordered  on  July  31.  Yet  a  dispatch  from 
Waahlngton  tells  us  that  In  the  first  3  months 
of  this  year  Japan  Imported  from  this  country 
five  times  aa  much  gasoline  as  It  Imported  In 
the  corresponding  3  months  of  a  year  ago. 
when  there  were  no  restrictions. 

The  gasoline  thus  going  In  much  greater 
quantity  to  Japan  may  be  assumed  not  to  be 
aviation  gasoline.  It  Includes,  however, 
much  high-grade  gaaollne.  which,  by  the 
addition  of  antiknock  Ingredients,  can  be  con- 
verted into  avlaUon  gasoline  And  the  con- 
cxirrent  export  from  thla  country  of  SllOXXH) 
wotth  of  antiknock  preparations  to  Japan 
reveals  that  conversion  of  the  fuel  Into  avia- 
tion fuel  is  ita  true  destination. 

Our  aympathli-^e  are  strongly  with  China  In 
the  war  now  going  on  In  the  Orient.  Our 
material  Interests  also  lie  In  the  success  of 
Chinese  resistance  to  the  Japanese  "new  or- 
der."'  We  give  practical  aid  to  China  In  the 
form  of  loans,  and  sell  Japan  the  fuel  neces- 
sary to  bomb  the  Chinese  Armies  from  the 
sir  Moreover,  our  own  relations  with  Japan 
sre  precarious,  and  the  thought  that  persists 
among  us  on  tlie  Pacific  coast  Is  that  these 
delicate  relations  may  be  broken,  and  that  the 
airplane  fuel  that  we  sold  to  Japan  may  pro- 
pel planes  which  will  bomb  our  cities. 

The  same  dlspstch  tells  us  that  the  admin- 
istration U  fully  cognlant  of  the  situation 
•nd  Is  permitting  export  to  Japan  of  strategic 
materlala  for  the  time  being  "for  very  good 
reasons."    Two  reasons  are  cited.    They  are 


not  "very  good  reasons."  One  is  "appease- 
ment." The  oth2r.  that  it  Is  America's  policy 
to  luU  Japan  Into  a  sense  of  false  secxirity  and 
corresponding  neglect  of  reserve  stock  buUd- 
Ing.  so  that  when  and  If  we  do  stop  ship- 
ments, the  embargo  will  be  an  effective  one. 
The  spokesman  for  these  two  doctrines  was 
no  doubt  dissembling.  And  It  may  well  be 
that  officially  to  set  forth  the  true  reasons 
would  be  Ul-advlsed. 

It  Is  a  fair  supposition  that  the  watchful 
waiting  strategists  are  for  the  time  being  In 
the  ascendancy  in  Washington  with  respect 
to  policies  in  the  Orient.    Word  has  hitherto 
come  forth  that  there  are  two  schools  of  opin- 
ion on  this  branch  of  foreign  policy.    One  Is 
that  Japan  understands  only  dlnK:t  action  or 
force.  Is  In  no  position  to  make  reprisal,  and 
If   It  took   the   headlong   chance;,  would   be 
made  short  work  of.   The  other  aigtunent,  the 
one    that    seemingly    predominates.    Is    that 
Japan  is  poised  in  the  south  China  Sea  for 
attempted  seizure   of  Malaya  and   the  East 
Indies,  and  If  we  embargo  essen'.ial  war  ma- 
terials, would  strike  recklessly  and  effectively 
enough  to  cut  off  for  a  long  time  our  access 
to  strategic  materlala  obtainable  only  in  the 
Par  East  In  quantities  sufficient  for  our  own 
defense  program. 

The  United  States  Is  dependent  In  whole 
or  major  part  on  the  Asiatic  sautheast  for 
6  of  the  14  commodities  listed  by  the  Army 
and  Navy  as  strategic  materials.    The  5  are 
rubber,  tin,  tungsten,  Manila  fiber,  and  qui- 
nine.   We  have  been  depending  on  that  re- 
gion for  98  percent  of  our  rubber  and  80  per- 
cent of  our  tin.    Moves  have  been  taken  to 
build  up  stocks  m  these  materials  and  de- 
velop new  soxirces  of  supplies  and  substitutes.. 
The  situation  resolves  Itself  Into  a  question 
of  whether  oxir  own  vxilnerablllty  with  re- 
spect to  strategic  materials  has  been  over- 
come, and  whether  Japan's  vulnerability  as 
a  naval  power  Is  correctly  estimated.    That  a 
showdown  approaches  Is  Implied  by  Japans 
new  pressure  on  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
for  release  to  Japan  of  quantities  of  petro- 
leum, rubber,  and  tin.    Japan  fears  a  drying 
up  of  the  imports  from  America.    The  three 
commodities  are  essentials  to  successful  war- 
fare or  defense,  but  so  are  automooiles  and 
automobile  parts,  and  machinery  and  scrap 
metals,  these  last  not  to  be  obtained  by  Japan 
anywhere  In  the  world  at  present  unlecs  it 
be  from  the  United  States. 

The  squeeze  of  a  complete  embargo  on  ex- 
port of  war  materials  to  Japan  woxild  seem- 
ingly strangle  Japan  In  short  order  notwith- 
standing statistical  comparisons  of  Japan's 
naval  strength  with  that  part  of  ours  which 
could  be  spared  for  operations  in  the  Pacific. 
The  Government  may  know  what  it  Is  doing 
when  gasoline  Is  permitted  to  go  to  Japan  In 
growing  volume,  but  the  people  do  not  think 
so.  Last  fall  a  Gallup  poll  showed  90  percent 
of  those  participating  to  be  In  favor  of  a 
complete  embargo. 


Proposed  Redaction  in  the  Tariff  on  Beef 
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STATEMENT  OP  HON.  JAMES  P.  O'CONNOR, 
OP  MONTANA 


Mr!  O'CONNOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord I  include  the  following  statement 
made  by  me  to  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information: 

Under  the  Constitution  the  President  may 
make  treaties  with  other  countries  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.    Treaties 
or    proposed    trade    agreements    which    are 
known    as    reciprocal    trade    agreements    in 
which  one  nation  trades  the  right  to  send  to 
another  nation  surplus  Industrial  or  agricul- 
tural products  on  a  lowered  tariff  basis.    The 
main    surplus    product    of    Argentina    and 
Uruguay  Is  beef.    The  Government  Is  pro- 
posing m  the  Argentine  and  Uruguay  trade 
treaty  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  beef  and  In  re- 
turn therefor  these  two  countries  will  lower 
the  tariff  on  our  manufactured  products  such 
as    our    motorcars,    refrigerators,    and    such 
other   articles   which    we    manufacture    and 
which  they  do  not.     Beef  producing  Is  the 
principal  occupation  of  many  of  our  Western 
and  Southwestern  States.     Please  remember 
that  It  Is  our  own  people,  the  persons  who 
have  the  property  that  the  tax  collector  can 
find,  are  the  ones  to  whom  we  look  for  taxes. 
We  should  not  sell  down  the  river  our  live- 
stock producer  to  the  end  that  the  manu- 
facturer of  such  products  as  I  have  mentioned 
will   profit   at   their   expense.    That   Is   the 
result  of  the  proposed  trade  agreements  so 
far  as  the  beef  producer  Is  concerned. 

I  further  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  this  committee  to  the  fact  that 
the  cattlemen  were  squeezed  out  by  the  banks 
following  the  debacle  of  1929.  and  many  of 
them  either  had  to  go  out  of  business  or  Just 
survive  from  that  time  until  the  fall  of  1933 
by  the  skin  of  their  teeth.  We  In  Montana 
sold  good  beef  over  the  scales  at  as  low  as 
2  and  3  cents  per  pound  for  the  years  1930. 
1931.  1932.  and  1933.  and,  of  course,  suffered 
losses  every  year  during  that  period  of  time. 
Our  debts  piled  up  with  accumulated  In- 
terests as  well  and  taxes  were  unpaid. 

Beginning  In  the  fall  of    1933.  a  gradual 
Improvement  took   place   In  the   cattle   In- 
dustry, and  since  that  time,  owing  to  the  In- 
crease m  the  prices  of  beef,  the  byproducts, 
etc.,  the  cattlemen  are  now  Just  getting  In 
reasonable  financial   condition  to   carry  on. 
However,  we  have  been  for  the  last  2  or  3 
years  and  now  confronted  with  an  Increase 
In  our  taxes  and  cost  of  materials  for  what- 
ever we  have  to  buy  to  keep  up  our  ranches 
as  well  as  a  sharp  f-dvance  which  has  to  be 
met  In  wages.    I  deplore  any  action  that  this 
committee  would  take  which  would  restilt  in 
forcing  our  cattlemen  to  compete  with  those 
of  other  countries  where  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion and  standard  of  living  Is  much  lower; 
where  wages  are   much  lower  and  climatic 
conditions  require  much  less  preparation  and 
expenses  In  connection  with  production  of 
food  supplies  for  our  livestock  and  where  taxes 
are  much  lower.    We  in  Montana  must  pro- 
vide feed  for  cattle  for  5  to  6  months  out 
of   the   year   and   pay   on   an   average   from 
forty  to  seventy  doi'ars  per  month  for  com- 
petent ranch  help,  also  board  and  lodging, 
whereas  the  wages  paid  in  the  countries  men- 
tioned are  negligible  as  compared  with  ours. 
I  appeal  to  the  committee  to  bear  In  mind 
the  fact  that,  after  all.  It  Is  on  our  American 
masses,  and  particularly  the  farmer  and  stock 
grower,  who  cannot  hand  their  taxes  on  to 
the  other  fellow  in  the  price   they  get  for 
their  products  will  fall  the  burden  of  meet- 
ing the  major  part  of  our  increased  tax  bill. 
I  am,  therefore,  oppised  to  any  reduction  of 
tariff  on  beef  and  beef  products  from  those 
countries. 

I  believe  that  the  American  market  should 
be  reserved  for  the  American  producers  up  to 
their  ability  to  supply  the  market's  needs,  as 
that  is  the  commitment  both  major  political 
parties  gave  to  the  farmer  and  stock  grower  In 
this  country  In  their  platforms  In  the  recent 
campaign.  We  can  do  no  less  than  keep  those 
pledges.  I  might  add  that  we  now  have  on 
hand  large  surpluses  of  byproducts  of  beef 
which  are  depressing  on  our  markets.    Also 
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at  this  point  please  remember  the  huge  In- 
vestment of  our  meat-producing  class  of  peo- 
ple, which  amounts  to  over  $4,000,000,000. 
This  does  not  include  dairy  cattle.  It  Is  weU 
also  to  remember  that  70  percent  of  our  total 
national  farm  Income  comes  from  our  live- 
stock and  dairy  products. 

I  also  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  that 
the  Government  Is  spending  huge  sums  of 
money  for  national  defense  along  the  two 
coasts,  but  the  Middle  V|/est  like  my  own  State 
Is  barren  of  any  share  In  such  Industries,  as 
we  have  no  defense  Industries.  Consequently 
we  have  no  mushroom  prosperity  In  my  State. 

I  do  not  want  to  spe  our  good-neighbor 
policy  expanded  to  thfe  point  where  It  will 
sweep  our  Western  Stages  clean  of  the  live- 
stock industry  and  compel  cattlemen  to  leave 
their  own  country  and;  go  to  South  America 
to  make  a  living.  If  such  a  policy  Is  carried 
out.  that  Is  what  will  tjappen  to  many  of  our 
stock  growers,  and  a  great  Industry  will  be 
destroyed,  resulting  In  more  unemployment 
and  poverty  j 
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HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 
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Thursday,  Ji\ne  26, 1941 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY, 
OF  NEW  YORK,  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS 


Mr.  MARTIN  J  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leav^  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RECORf  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  I  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  with  regard 
to  the  pending  tax  bill: 

JTJNI  26.  1941J 
Committee  on  Wats  aito  Means. 

House  of  Representatives: 

After  years  of  experience  with  the  tax 
laws  we  should  now  be  able  to  eradicate 
hardships  caused  by  a  hot  too  realistic  appli- 
cation of  otir  revenue  statutes  and  at  the 
same  time  not  Impair  the  necessary  revenues 
of  the  Government.  ;  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  few  Items  that  the  conunlttee 
might  well  consider  ijis  a  basis  for  helpful 
amendments.  j  ^     .      ,  _., 

1  Education :  While!  the  head  of  a  family 
has'  a  deduction  of  $400  for  dependents  under 
18  it  is  not  until  a  child  reaches  the  age 
of  18  that  he  presents  ia  most  serious  expense 
problem  and  that  has  to  do  with  his  final 
education.  Tuition  and  upkeep  at  colleges 
are  expensive  and  It  Is  good  public  policy 
for  the  Government  to  encotirage  heads  of 
families  to  provide  tdt  the  college  education 
of  their  children.  Therefore.  I  believe  that 
a  deduction  of  $400  should  be  allowed  to  the 
parent  paying  for  th^  education  of  a  child 
over  18  years  of  age  |n  a  recognized  college 
or  professional   school. 

2  Medical:  Medical  j  expenses  are  so  very 
often  a  tremendous  h&rdshlp  on  the  head  of 
a  family  that  I  believe  the  amount  spent 
for  necessary  medlca|  treatment  should  be 
allowed  as  a  deductloti  from  Income  taxes. 


3.  Legal  expenses: 


Very  often  persons  are 


forced   to   defend   themselves   In  the  courts 


without  any  hope  of 
the  payment  of  their 


4.  Prepayment  of  taxes:  The  Government 
is  endeavoring  to  educate  the  public  to  a  pre- 
payment of  taxes.  I  think  It  would  be  far 
more  advisable  to  allow  a  discount  because  of 
prepayment.  It  would  make  It  worth  while 
for  taxpayers  to  anticipate  the  next  years 
taxes  by  immediate  payment  and  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  be  required  to  borrow 
against  taxes. 

5.  Deduction  of  taxes  from  Income:  The 
greatest  hardship  Involved  in  the  Income- 
tax  law  Is  the  fact  that  year  after  year  tax- 
payers pay  taxes  on  money  that  was  used  In 
the  prior  year  for  the  payment  of  taxes.  Very 
often  taxpayers  have  to  pay  In  1  year's  taxes 
more  money  than  they  actually  earned  the 
prior  year.  aU  of  which  might  have  been  ae- 
voted  to  the  pa3rn»ent  of  taxes.  Surely  ihe 
committee  can  either  work  out  some  general 
scheme  of  allowance  of  taxes  from  Income 
or  at  least  work  out  some  realistic  method 
for  the  payment  of  taxes  so  the  taxes  them- 
selves will  not  destroy  taxpayers  who  are^ 
after  all.  the  producers  of  the  Government's 
revenue. 

I  am  making  these  proposals  In  the  inter- 
est both  of  the  Government  and  of  the  tax- 
payer, and  I  trust  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  adopt  them.  I  do  not 
wish  to  offer  amendments  from  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  these  points  because  I  realize 
how  Intricate  the  legislative  tax  structure  is 
and  I  prefer  that  the  experts  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  consider  these  sugges- 
tions of  mine  in  executive  session  and  offer 
them  as  committee  amendments. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Martin  J.  Kennedy. 
Eighteenth  District,  New  York. 


a  money  Judgment  or 
legal  expenses.     Neces- 


sary and  reasonable  l?gal  expenses.  I  believe, 
should  be  allowed  ajs  a  deduction  against 
income  taxes 
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ARTICLE  BY   WESTBROOK   PEGLER 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article,  by 
Westbrook  Pegler,  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  of  June  21,  1941: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  News  of  June  21, 
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P.  D.  R.  AND  THE  Reds — Record  Very  Bad, 

Pegler  Declares 

(By  Westbroot  Pegler) 

New  York.  June  21. — Don't  ask  me  why 
President  Roosevelt  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  gave 
such  strong  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Com- 
munists In  the  so-called  labor  movement  and 
In  the  political  ramifications  of  that  move- 
ment until  the  time  when  Stalin  gave  Hitler 
the  signal  to  start  the  war. 

I  don't  know,  and  nobody  has  voiced  any- 
thing better  than  an  opinion.  But  I  know 
they  did  do  this  and  that  It  Is  largely  the 
fault  of  the  President,  first,  and  then  of  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  that  today  Communists  can  tie 
up  factories  whose  produce  Is  urgently  needed 
to  defend  the  United  States  against  Stalin's 
partner  In  conquest. 

The  Communists  were  repudiated  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  last  year's  Presidential 
campaign,  and  it  was  then  undertaken  to 
show  that  they  had  switched  their  support 


to  Wendell  Wlllkie.  of  all  pecple,  a  Wall  Street 
lawyer  as  Harold  Ickes  called  him,  forgetting, 
perhaps,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  too.  had  been 
a  Wall  Street  lawyer  and  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  heartily  endorsed  the  last  prevloxis  WaU 
Street  lawyer  selected  by  the  Democratic 
Party— John  W.  Davis  of  the  House  of  J.  P. 
Morgan. 

MAT   HAVE  VOTED  WILLKIE 

The  Communists  poll  so  little  strength  it 
Is  Impossible  to  say  whom  they  voted  for  last 
year,  and  it  may  well  be  that  they  did  vote 
for  Wlllkie.  knowing  that  this  would  have  no 
bearing  on  the  result— whatever  the  result. 
The  Commimists  denounced  President  Roose- 
velt on  only  one  issue — the  Issue  of  war 
against  their  ally.  Adolf  HlUer.  But  that  did 
not  wipe  out  the  long  record  of  sympathetic 
treatment  which  they  had  received  from  two 
Roosevelt  administrations— particularly  in 
the  Labor  Relations  Board,  whose  chairman, 
J.  Warren  Madden,  finally  became  so  ofTeA-. 
slve  that  It  was  necessary  to  boot  him  upstairs 
to  a  soft  Job  for  life,  at  $12,000  a  year,  as 
Judge  of  the  court  of  claims 

Under  Mr.  Madden  the  Labor  Relations 
Board  was  a  cell  of  Communistic  thought  and 
sympathy,  which  did  not  merely  protect  the 
workers*  right  to  bargain  but  used  Its  power 
to  drive  thousands  of  them  Into  unions,  pref- 
erably those  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  In  which  the  Com- 
munists were  concentrating  their  efforts.  The 
Wagner  Act  gives  the  Board  no  authority  to 
make  free  men  and  women  Join  unions,  but 
the  Board,  under  Mr.  Madden,  coerced  them 
anyway,  by  sympathizing  with  the  unlone, 
notably  those  of  the  CIO. 

TESTIMONY  ON  THE  C.  1.  O. 

As  to  Whether  the  CIO.  Is  hospitable  to 
Commimists.  there  Is  no  need  to  Inquire  be- 
yond the  unrefuted  testimony  taken  by  the 
Dies  committee  and  the  recent  Issuance  of  a 
C  I.  O.  charter  to  the  Trotsky  revolutionary 
organization  In  Minneapolis,  formerly  known 
as  Local  544  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  Teamsters. 
Led  by  three  brothers — Miles.  Vincent,  and 
Grant  Dunn— this  local  has  long  been  no- 
torious as  a  violent  political  organization 
under  the  cover  of  an  A.  P.  of  L.  charter 

Dan  Tobln.  the  president  of  the  A.  P.  of  L. 
teamsters,  now  admits  belatedly  that  It  has 
"a  wide  reputation-  for  strikes  and  dis- 
orders" and  contains  guerrilla  terrorist  tmlta 
consisting  of  squads  of  five  men,  known  as 
defense  guards.  Tobln  undoubtedly  has 
known  all  this  for  a  long  time,  but  he  finally 
tried  to  disinfect  or  delouse  the  local  of  Its 
antl-Amerlcan  elements,  whereupon  644 
withdrew  from  the  A.  P.  of  L.  and  was  wel- 
comed Into  the  structural  workers  of  the 
C  I.  O.  for  Its  revolutionary  and  disruptive 
strength.  It  Is  not  a  structural  union,  and 
the  C.  I.  O.  union  which  embraced  It  Is  not 
a  teamsters'  union. 

Tobln  cannot  erase  the  damned  spot  placed 
on  the  record  of  hU  own  teamsters'  organiza- 
tion, becaiose  the  violent,  alien  character 
of  this  Minneapolis  terroristic  group  has  been 
notorious  for  years  but,  nevertheless,  was 
allowed  to  exploit  Its  A.  P.  of  L.  charter  In 
the  Interests  of  Trotskyism  until  the  na- 
tional emergency  made  action  necessary. 
However.  Tobln  and  his  teamsters  now  have 
given  evidence  of  patriotic  purpose,  whereas 
the  C  I.  O.  was  quick  to  grant  a  charter 
to  the  Trotsky  group. 

RECORD  ON  ROOSEVELT 

The  record  of  President  Roosevelt  on  com- 
munism contains  the  lamentable  fact  that 
he  used  the  power  of  his  office  to  disparage 
and  hamper  the  Dies  committee  in  Its  very 
trying  and  painful  work  of  exposing  Com- 
munistic conspirators.  And  it  cannot  be  for- 
gotten that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  ostentatiously 
attended  a  hearing  on  the  committee,  at 
which  her  proteg^  of  the  Communistic 
Youth  Congress  were  under  examination,  and 
not  only  gave  open  Indication  of  her  sym- 
pathy for  the  young  Muscovites  against  this 
committee  of  Congress  but,  to  make  certain 
that  her  Intent  could  not  be  misunderstood, 
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reMonar    Two  reasons  are  cited.    They  we  |  leave  lo  exiena  my  icmai*^  m  wic  *v*w-   ,    — v^  ^ 
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invited  »  number  of  the  youths  to  the  White 

HCUBC 

The  whole  record  oX  Mr   and  Mrs.  Roose- 

^It  and  of  the  administration  toward  com- 
muntem  U  v?ry  bad.  and  It  will  take  some 
poBltlve  confession  ol  error  to  convince  the 
wary  that  there  hM  actually  been  a  change 
of  heart.  «r  change  there  has  been. 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  often  we 
legislate  here  without  receiving  an  inter- 
mediate constructive  report  from  our  ef- 
forts. When  such  a  report  comes  to  us 
and  it  reflects  the  wisdom  of  our  efforts, 
we  are  naturally  proud  of  the  good  work. 
Tbere  recently  came  to  me  a  letter  con- 
taining a  comprehensive  report  of  the 
work  of  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion: and  while  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  not  now  considering  agricultural 
legislation.  I  think  that  all  of  us  would 
do  well  to  pause  a  few  moments  and  con- 
sider this  report: 

Ukitd  9rAT«s  Okpabtmint 

or  AoBicuLTums. 

FaUM  SSCmUTT    AOMINISTSATION, 

Washington.  May  27,  1941. 
Bon.  OvnroN  Bkooks, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Okab  Ma.  BaooKs:  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  emergency  It  has  been  generally 
recognized  that  the  health,  welfare,  and 
morale  of  our  people  are  vitally  Important  to 
national  defense.  Providing  for  these  needs 
among  low-income  farm  families  has  been 
one  of  the  essential  contributions  ol  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  to  the  Nation's 
defense  efforts  during  the  past  year. 

We  have  Just  completed  a  special  survey 
undertaken  last  winter  to  measure  the  prog- 
ress being  made  by  borrowers  from  the  Farm 
Security  Administration.  It  Indicates  the 
gaiiM  In  terms  of  money,  living  standards, 
and  capacity  for  self-support  wUlch  have 
been  made  during  1940  by  handicapped  and 
low-Income  farm  people  all  over  the  country. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  be  inter- 
ested in  seeing  the  figures  for  your  district. 

In  the  Fourth  DUtrlct  of  Louisiana  there 
were  1  780  active  standard  rehabilitation  bor- 
rowers at  the  end  of  1940.  The  survey 
showed  that  the  average  borrower  earned  a 
net  income  of  $523  during  the  year,  as  com- 
pared with  asoa  m  the  year  before  he  i>or- 
rowed  from  Farm  Security.  In  other  words. 
the  typical  family  Increased  Its  annual  net 
income  by  78  percent. 

Also  significant  are  the  gains  which  these 
people  made  in  net  worth,  since  that  Is  one 
of  the  best  measures  of  permanent  Improve- 
ment in  living  standards  Borrowers  In  your 
district  increased  their  average  net  worth- 
over  and  above  all  debts.  Including  their  obli- 
gations to  the  Government — from  9393  be- 
fore they  came  into  the  Farm  Security 
program  to  $503  at  the  close  of  the  1940  crop 
year.    ThU  is  a  gain  of  43  percent. 

These  figures  mean  that  Farm  Security 
borrowers  in  the  Fourth  Du«.trlct  have  added 
•  total  of  $298,443  to  the  wealth  of  their  com- 
munities, and  have  Increased  their  toul  an- 
nual incomes  by  $387,763  Naturally  this 
growth  in  prosperity  and  purchasing  power 


has  been  reflected  on  the  books  of  merchants 
and  other  businessmen  of  the  district. 

We  were  pleased  to  find  that  borrowers  in 
your  district  are  rapidly  repaying  their  re- 
habilitation loans.    Already  $561 .361  has  been 
repaid  on  loans  totaJing  $1,123  129.  although 
much  of   the  monav   does  not  fall  due  for 
4  or  5  years     Throv  ghout  the  entire  coun- 
try   rehabilitation  1  )nns  totaling  $420,865,050 
had  been  made  as  of  December  31,  1940.  and 
$149,626,442  of  this  bum  had  been  repaid.     As 
you  know,  loan  funus  currently  are  advanced 
by  the  Reconstructjon  Finance  Oarporation. 
instead  of  coming  frcm  direct  appropriations. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  none  of  the  bor- 
rowers from  Farm  Security  was  able  to  get 
adequate  credit  anyw  here  else  and  that  many 
of  them  formerly  weie  on  relief,  we  feel  that 
this  repayment  recoro  Is  a  tribute  to  the  hon- 
esty and  industry  of  these  needy  farm  people. 
There  Is  ample  evidence  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  them  are  getting  back  on  their  feet 
and  becoming   pern.anently  self -supporting. 
In  large  measure,  th's  progress  Is  due  to  »he 
advice  and  technical  guidance  In  sound  farm 
and  home   management  which  accompanies 
each  Farm  Security  loan 

For  example,  we  tncourage  our  borrowers 
to  get  away  from  onc-crcp  farmlcg— particu- 
larly of  surplus  crops  such  as  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  wheat— and  to  raise  as  much  as  possible 
of  their  own  food  and  feed  for  their  live- 
stock     During  1940  the  average  Farm  Secu- 
rity  family   In   your   district   produced    $300 
worth   of  goods   for   home   ccnstimption,   as 
compared   with  $15c  before  they  came   into 
the  P  S.  A.  program     This  produce  for  home 
use  Included  372  gallons  of  milk  per  family. 
344  pounds  of  meat   and  260  quarts  of  vege- 
tables and  fruit  carmed  for  the  winter.    This 
Increased    productloi-    of    food    did    not,    of 
course,  add  to  the  supply  In  the  commercial 
markets,  since  virtually  none  of  It  was  offered 
for  sale.     It  simply  meant  a  better  diet,  bet- 
ter health,  and  a   "sing  standard  of  living 
for  these  families 

Often  It  has  been  necessary  to  work  out 
an  adjustment  of  the  family's  old  debts  be- 
fore rehabilitation  could  be  successful.  Local 
farm  debt  adjustment  committees  have  been 
set  up  for  this  pvir{.ose.  They  have  no  legal 
authority  to  compel  adjvistments,  but  by 
bringing  the  farmer  and  his  creditors  to- 
gether for  a  friendly  discussion  they  usually 
are  able  to  arrange  »»  scale-down  of  the  obli- 
gations, reduced  interest  rates,  or  extension 
of  the  payment  period.  Such  adjustments 
frequently  save  the  farmei  from  foreclosure, 
and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  creditors 
to  get  substantial  payments  on  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  bad  debts. 

This  service  is  available  to  all  farmers, 
whether  or  not  they  are  rehabilitation  bor- 
rowers. Altogether,  debt  reductions  totaling 
$83,001  have  been  negotiated  for  the  farmers 
in  your  district.  This  represents  a  scale- 
down  of  114  percent.  As  a  direct  result  of 
these  adjustments.  $10,580  in  back  taxes  has 
been  paid  to  local  governmental  agencies. 

In  making  this  special  survey  our  field  em- 
ployees reported  that  there  are  4.550  families 
in  your  district  who  are  eligible  and  In  need 
of  rehabilitation  leans,  but  have  been  unable 
to  get  them  because  of  the  limited  furd? 
available. 

In  addition  to  the  rehabilitation  program 
Farm  Security  is  carrying  out  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  which  provides  a 
limited  number  of  loans  to  competent  tenants 
to  enable  them  to  buy  family-type  farms. 

During  the  first  3  years  of  this  program 
we  made  75  such  loans  In  your  district,  total- 
ing $376,894.  This  year  we  expect  to  make 
about  31  Bankhead-Jones  leans  In  the 
Fourth  District,  amounting  to  approximately 
$158,525.  Throughout  the  country  delin- 
quencies of  these  loans  have  amoimted  so 
far  to  only  2  6  percent,  or  $23,658;  and  this 
has  been  more  than  offset  by  the  fact  that 
other  borrowers  have  been  able  to  make  ad- 
vance payments  totaling  $196,765  as  the 
resiUt  of  good  crops  and  management. 


I  am  hopeful  that  this  rather  detailed  re- 
port may  be  useful  to  you,  and  U  ycu  would 
like  to  have  any  further  facts  about  our 
program  I  shall,  of  course,  be  glad  to  supply 
them  Sometime  during  the  year  I  hope  that 
you  may  find  an  opportunity  to  visit  some  of 
the  borrowers  from  F.  S.  A.  In  your  district 
and  see  for  yourself  the  efforts  they  are  mak- 
ing to  get  a  new  start  as  independent,  tax- 
paying  citizens. 
Sincerely. 

C.  B.  Baldwin, 

Administrator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  matter  dealt 
with  in  the  letter  from  C.  B.  Baldwin. 
Administrator,    is    largely    confined    to 
northwest  Louisiana,  I  am  sure  that  a 
similar  situation  prevails  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.    It  is  important  to  realize 
that  the  work  being  done  by  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  Is  primarily  that 
of  aiding  our  farmers  who  really  need 
help  by  making  it  possible  to  rehabilitate 
themselves.    A  little  suggestion  here  and 
there,  a  little  word  of  encouragement,  and 
r.  little  appropriate  advice  and  counsel  go 
a  long  way  with  these  poor  farmers  whose 
heart  is  in  their  work  and  whose  work  is 
in  the  soil.    By  this  method  we  build  use- 
ful citizens  and  bring  back  to  our  farmers 
new  hope  and  enthusiasm  for  their  wqrk. , 
The  figures  given  in  this  report  show 
that  new  wealth  has  been  brought  to 
homes    heretofore    impoverished.    They 
show   that   old   communities   by   these 
methods  may  be  brought  back  to  a  condi- 
tion of  reasonable  fortunes:   and  that 
farming  may  still  be  made  a  gainful  occu- 
pation to  the  humblest  of  our  people. 

I  commend  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration on  this  report.  I  encourage  this 
agency  to  exert  more  effort  and  more 
interest  along  the  lines  indicated  and 
thereby  bring  to  our  farmers  more  uni- 
formity of  success  and  a  more  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  wealth  of  the  Nation. 


National  Defense  Taxation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  SAUTHOFF 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  June  26. 1941 


LETTER  FROM  MILO   K.    SWANTON,  WIS- 
CCNSIN    COUNCIL    OF    AGRICULTURE 


Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter: 

Wisconsin  Council  or  AcaicuLTtnis, 

Madison.  Wis.,  June  9.  1941. 
Hon.  Harry  Sadthoff, 

Member  of  Congress,  House  Office 

Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deab  Congsessman  SAtn'HOFr:  Opposi- 
tion to  a  proposed  new  source  of  Federal 
revenue  for  defense  was  suggested  in  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Wisconsin  Council  of  Agriculture.  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that 
alter  much  discussion  It  became  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  farm  representatives 
present  that  the  time  had  come  when  all 
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good  Amertcana  should  cease  the  iiu»n«ist- 

ency  of  crying  for  defense  appropriations  on 
one  hand,  while  on  the  other  hand  opposing 
every  effort  to  raise  svjch  funds  as  might 
affect  them  personally. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Wisconsin 
CovmcU  of  Agrlctilture  4i«P08ed  of  the  ques- 
tion by  passing  the  following  resolution 
which  calls  attention  to  the  handicapped  po- 
sition of  the  farmer  and  which  makes  a  plea 
lor  equaUty  in  levying  national-defense  texes: 

"Whereas  today  the  fanners  of  this  country 
are  caUed  upon  to  make  great  sacrifices,  work- 
ing long  hovu-8  without  stifllcient  help  and 
facing  economic  inequalities;  and 

"Whereas  to  meet  the  ttemendous  expenses 
caused  by  the  present  national  crisis,  various 
forms  of  taxation  are  tlow  under  considera- 
tion: Now,  therefore,  b^  It 

"Resolved,  That  In  providing  defense  reve- 
nues such  defense  taxation  be  graduated  on 
a  basis,  equitable  among  aU  economic  groups, 
so  as  not  to  further  widen  the  great  disparity 
already  existing  betweeo  agriculture,  indus- 
try, and  labor." 

Sincerely  yotus, 

j^frfi^  K.  SWANTON, 

Executive  Secretary. 


-+ 


German-Americant  Are  Loyal  Patriotic 
Citixena 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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I 

Thursday,  jW  26.  1941 

ADDRESS  OP  THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM 
HUDLETT.  MEMBER  OF  THE  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY  OP  OHIO.  AT  A  RECENT 
GATHERING  OP  GERMAN-AMERICAN 
CITIZENS  IN  CLEVELAND.  OHIO.  JUNE 
22,  1941 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rk- 
ORD  I  inchide  an  address  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  William  Hudlett,  member  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  from 
Cuyahoga  County,  and  a  leader  in  Ger- 
man-American acUviUes  in  the  State. 
Mr  Hudletfs  speech  In  plain  understand- 
able words  expresses  the  patrlotisin  and 
loyalty  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stotes 
who  are  of  German  extraction. 

In  these  days  of  hysteria  without  Just 
cause  our  German-American  friends  are 
assailed   by   pseudo   patriots   as   Nazis, 
"bundites."   "fifth   columnists,"   and  so 
forth     This  is  not  a  new  form  of  attack. 
It  was  with  us  prior  to  and  during  the 
last  World  War.    Only  those  who  wou  d 
nurture  intolerance  and  bigotn^  would 
assail  the  patriotism  of  any  citizen,  re- 
gardless of  race  or  religion,  unless  that 
individual  actuaUy  expressed  himsdf  in 
terms  of  disloyalty  to  the  free  institu- 
tions of  America. 
The  address  follows: 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  TMe 
Deutsche  Zentrale"  I  welcome  each  and  every 
one  of  you  most  sincerely.    Today  we  are  here 
to  celebrate  "Helmatsfest."    In  other  words 
we  came  out  here  to  our  farm  to  mingle  and 
meet  with  old  friends  and,  of  course,  to  make 
new  friends.    We  are  here  In  this  most  beau- 


tiful spot  which  we  can  call  our  own  to  enjoy 
the  invigorating  air,  the  beautiful  sceneries, 
and  to  relax,  with  our  families,  away  from 
our  dally  routine  of  work  and  wtjrries. 

Unf(Wtunately  this  farm  is  not  patronlaed 
as  much  as  It  might  be.  The  membership 
of  the  Deutsche  Zentrale,  in  comparison  with 
the  German-American  citizen  population,  is. 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  very  small  and  very 
often  discouraging  to  those  who  work  so  hard 
to  keep  this  farm  In  operation. 

Let  all  of  us  who  are  here  today  be  one 
united  family.  Let's  an  be  happy  that  we  are 
here  In  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
greatest  land  on  the  face  of  th3  earth.  Let's 
be  happy  because  we  have  the  privilege  of 
congregating  here  as  a  free  people,  as  cltlaens 
of  this  fine  land,  and  let  us  be  happy  that  we 
can  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  opporttmitles 
which  no  other  country  has  to  offer. 

I  know  that  most  of  you  were  bom  and 
raised  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
I  know  also  that  you  have  many  and  beauti- 
ful memories  of  your  childhood  days.  when, 
with  your  mother  and  father,  sisters,  and 
brothers,  you  enjoyed  the  early  days  of  your 
life:  when  you  went  to  schjol  and  then  to 
work;  when  you  took  your  girl  friend  out  for 
the  first  time  or  when  the  ladles  made  their 
f  rst  date.  You  went  together  to  fine  places — 
and  I  know  that  you  all  remember  so  well 
that  it  did  not  cost  very  much,  either.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  It  could  not  cost  very  much, 
because  not  many  had  the  means.  And  yet 
what  beautiful  memories. 

And  finally  you  came  to  America.  You 
remember  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty— the  symbol  of  freedom.  Then  your 
first  step  on  American  soil.  You  were  very 
happy.  I  know,  by  my  own  experience.  I 
know  that  most  of  you  felt  right  then  and 
there  that  a  great  and  wonderful  change  took 
place;  and  with  a  new  lease  on  life,  with  new 
hope  fOT  a  better  future  for  yourself  and 
families  you  found  and  made  for  yoiurself  a 
new  home. 

Your  Uncle  welcomed  you  with  open  arms. 
He  took  good  care  of  you  from  the  first 
minute  on  when  you  landed.  He  made  you 
feel  at  home,  he  proYlded  for  you.  he  gave  you 
»  Job  aiid  security.  Your  Unde  is  also  my 
Uncle.  He's  everybody's  Uncle;  yes.  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Uncle  8»m  is  the  greatest 
xinde  anywhere. 

And  then  what?  Uncle  Bam,  with  open 
arms,  invited  you  to  become  a  citizen.  Yee, 
he  did.  And  what  did  you  do?  You  accepted, 
immediately,  and  how.  You  became  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  How  did  you  feel  then? 
Of  course,  you  felt  great.  You  felt  great, 
because  I  know.  When  the  man  gave  you 
your  final  papers  you  were  the  happiest  per- 
son alive.  That  was  then,  and.  this  very  day. 
The  same  papers  are  Just  as  good— yes,  even 
better,  because  today  we  realize  the  im- 
portance and  the  value  of  our  citizenship. 

Waving  a  flag  or  saying  "I  am  a  citizen  of 
the  United  Statea"  does  not  make  you  a  good 
citizen.  There's  more  to  it.  Not  a  single  day 
goes  by  without  a  chance  for  you  not  only 
to  show  but  to  prove  that  you  are  a  good 
citizen.  Now  Is  the  time,  as  never  before, 
that  all  of  us— yes,  I  mean  aU  of  us— should 
stand  shoulder  to  shotilder  as  citizens  of  this 
great  United  States  and  do  otir  share  and  our 
duties. 

This  Is  a  democracy,  and  imder  a  solemn 
oath  you  swore  allegiance  to  this  democracy. 
Do  you  want  anyone  to  question  your  loyalty? 
Of  course  not.  Then  do  not  at  any  time  give 
anybody  a  chance.  You  as  a  single  person 
have  the  right  to  resent  doubts.  And  we.  as 
a  large  body,  have  a  duty,  a  very  important 
duty,  to  perform. 

We  American  citizens  of  German  origin  re- 
sent very  strenuot»ly  constant  and  un- 
founded attacks  against  us. 

For  many  years  (I  remember  80  of  them) 
neat  political  leadws  attended  to  our  af- 
fairs and  told  us  what  fine  people  we  were. 
They  told  us  of  the  great  part  we  took  In 
building  this  country,  that  our  pioneers,  to 


forming  this  land,  took  one  of  the  greategt 
parts  in  It.  They  praised  the  German- 
Americans  as  one  of  the  finest  races. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  what  are  we  todayt 
Nazis,  "fifth  columnists."  enemies  to  our 
country.  The  men  who  praised  you  before 
were  wrong — or  those  who  make  these  charge* 
today  are  wrong.  You  did  not  change  and 
you  wUl  not  change  I  know  you  too  well  tcr 
that.  Our  Government  can  depend  on  your 
loyalty.  Let's  not  boast  of  what  others  did 
many  years  ago.    Let's  all  do  oxir  part  today. 

Let  MB  help  financially,  support  our  Presi- 
dent, stand  vmlted.  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Let's  all  defend  our 
freedom,  buy  Government  bonds,  take  an 
active  part  In  all  of  our  governmental  af- 
fairs, study  politics,  go  to  the  polls  to  exer- 
cise our  franchise,  and  above  all.  defend  our 
rights  and  our  honor. 

We  have  no  place  in  this  country  for  men 
and  women  who  under  the  protection  of 
citizenship  papers  worship  any  other  country 
or  its  leader.  We  don't  want  them  here.  I 
know  that  vou  don't  want  them  here. 

We  are  proud  to  be  American  cltzens.  We 
are  good  and  loyal  citizens. 

In  the  presence  of  our  flag,  therefore,  let  ■ 
all  stand  and  rededlcate  our  loyalty  by  re- 
peating our  pledge: 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  to  the  BepubUc  for 
virhlch  It  stands.  One  nation  indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 


Recognize  the  Oblif  ati*B 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOUISIANA 
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Thvraday.  June  26, 1941 


ARTICLE  PROM  LOUISIANA  WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
herewith  an  editorial  recently  appearing 
in  one  of  the  weekly  newspaper  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  under  the  title  of 
"Longevity  Pay  for  Postal  Employees." 
LONOivrrr  pat  roa  poctai.  «mplotii» 

Congress  htm  been  eonrtdering  the  kjoger- 
lty-p»y-syBtem  bill  for  some  time,  but  It  haa 
been  dragging  along  and  securing  scant  atten- 
tion There  has  been  no  salary  Increase  for 
postal  employees  since  1926.  The  entrance 
grade  salary  for  letter  carriers  and  clerks  is 
$1,700  per  annxim,  with  annual  promotions 
of  « 100  until  the  maximum  grade  of  $2,100  Is 
reached.  The  custodial  employees  average 
$1,200  per  year. 

The  proposed  longevity  pay  applies  to  pos- 
tal employees.  After  10  years  of  service  they 
would  receive  $100  per  annum  Increase,  and 
for  every  S-year  period  thereafter  an  addi- 
tional $100  per  annum  untU  30  yeare  of  con- 
tinual service  Is  rendered,  when  the  maximum 
of  $2,600  is  reached.  Under  preeent  condi- 
tions prevailing  In  the  coimtry.  unless  this 
longevity  legislation  is  enacted,  postal  em- 
ployees wiU  be  attracted  to  other  work,  and 
the  Government  and  the  public  wlU  lose  the 
benefit  of  theh:  trained  service.  There  are 
comparatively  few  promotions  available  to  a 
carrier  or  clerk,  and  at  the  pre«mt  time  when 
he  has  reached  the  $2,100  grade  at  the  end  of  6 
yea«  of  service  he  U  through  as  far  as  further 
ealary    Increases    are    concerned,    fa    «*« 
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result  of  good  crops  and  management. 
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tbotigh  40  years  are  spent  in  the  service  there 
will  be  no  increase  In  salary.  No  matter  how 
•Octent  the  employees  may  be,  the  peak  In 
■alary  has  been  reached. 

This  longevity  legislation  was  first  proposed 
taTMn  and  action  on  It  Is  now  long  overdue. 
The  blU-  was  set  aside  when  the  depression 
•mergency  started  and  Congress  had  to  devote 
tU  entire  attention  to  the  acute  emergencies 
leaultlng  from  the  depression. 

It  U  very  fine  to  have  the  American  people 
say,  as  often  as  It  Is  said,  that  "cur  Postal 
Service  U  the  beet  In  the  world."  and  let  It  go 
at  that,  but.  after  all.  the  employees  are  en- 
titled to  J\«t  a  little  more  than  praise.  Give 
the  poat-oOce  employee  something  substan- 
tial, something  with  which  he  can  be  a  credit 
to  his  employer  and  a  credit  to  the  American 
paople.  something  with  which  he  might  give 
to  his  wife  and  faxnUy  the  frulU  of  his  devo- 
tion, faithfulness,  and  loyalty. 

Perhaps  nowhere  In  the  Oovemment  Is  the 
neccMlty  for  efficiency  and  fine  morale 
•tresaed  as  In  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  In 
-  those  Departmenu  the  principle  of  longevity 
pay  has  long  been  recognised  and  accepted  as 
In  accord  with  elementary  Justice  and  as  an 
Important  factor  In  the  promotion  of  the 
^  aervlce  In  those  vital  branches  of  our  Na- 
tional Oovemment  The  principle  which  has 
proven  Its  success  In  those  Departmenu 
might  well  be  put  Into  effect  In  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  where  at  all  times,  but 
especially  In  emergencies,  the  operation  of 
the  Oovemment.  the  business  of  the  Nation, 
BF^  the  personal  relations  of  the  citizens 
depend  on   the  efficiency,  faithfulness,  and 

■kill  of  postal  employees.  

Considered  from  every  angle,  the  Congress 
■hould  pass  the  longevity -pay  bill  and  thus 
recognlas  the  years  of  faithful  service  ren- 
dered by  the  postal  employees  of  the  coun- 
try. No  doubt,  the  bill  will  be  approved 
when  It  has  clear  saUlng.  The  delay  should 
not  b9  siiffered  for  any  great  length  of  time 
In  the  future. 


Aa  American  Peace  Offensive 
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ADDRESS  OP  HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS,  OF 
OHIO.  FOR  mSTITUTB  OF  PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS.  CHARLOTTESVILLE.  VA. 


Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Ui.  Speaker.  I 
was  Invited  to  address  the  fifteenth  an- 
nual session  of  the  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville  last  Tues- 
daj  evening.  June  24.  The  general  topic 
of  the  Institute  this  year  was  "The  United 
SUtes.  the  War.  and  the  Future."  The 
topic  for  Tuesday  was  '"The  Obligations 
of  the  United  States  as  a  World  Power." 
In  my  address  in  the  evening  I  suggested 
that  the  obligation  of  this  country  as  a 
world  power  was  to  lead  the  world  to 
peace  as  soon  as  possible. 

Believizig  that  my  suggestions  may  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues  in  Congress, 
I  extend  herewith,  under  leave  given  me 
liy  the  House,  the  address  I  made  before 
fbe  insutute: 


AH  AMZaiCAir  PBACC  onxMSivx 

1  speak  tonight  In  the  spirit  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  said:  "Equal  and  exact  Jus- 
tice to  all  men,  of  whatever  state  or  persua- 
sion, religious  or  political:  peace,  commerce. 
and  honest  friendship  with  aU  nations- 
entangling  alliances  with  none." 

The  obligation  of  the  United  States  as  a 
world  power  Is  to  lead  the  world  to  a  Just 
and  satisfactory  peace  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  cannot  do  this  tomorrow,  or  next  day. 
but  the  time  to  discuss  this  Is  tonight. 

First,  let  me  qualify  myself  to  take  part 
In  a  discussion  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  tem- 
perate dignified  language  of  contemporary 
diplomacy— Hitler  and  Stalin  are  pirates, 
bloodthirsty  gangsters,  guttersnipes,  crimi- 
nal scum.  I  hate  HlUer  and  Stalin.  So 
what?  Neither  of  them  Is  going  to  accom- 
modate me  by  letting  me  bomb  them  per- 
sonally or  bv  lighting  It  out  man  to  man. 
It  is  now  considered  clever  to  say— let  them 
tear  each  otiier  to  pieces,  like  two  Kilkenny 
cat*— but  they  won't  do  It.  Instead,  millions 
of  Russian  and  German  boys  who  probably 
don't  want  to  die  are  dying,  and  who  prob- 
ably aren't  really  mad  at  anybody  are  killing 
each  other. 

I  caimot  prophesy  how  or  when  the  Russo- 
German  campaign  will  be  decided;  I  leave 
that  to  the  strategists  of  the  Institute.  We 
all  know  this,  however:  We  do  not  want  this 
campaign,  or  this  war.  to  end  with  Russia 
triumphant,  dominating  the  world,  or  with 
Hitler  triumphant,  dominating  the  world. 
We  look  forward  to  a  world  order  of  peace 
and  Justice  not  dominated  by  any  single 
power,  not  even  Britain.  In  which  America 
will  do  Its  part — a  leading  part  but  not  a 
dominating  part. 

This  means  that  we  are  for  a  peace  that 
shall  not  be  dictated  by  any  single  power. 
This  means  that  our  foreign  policy,  our  obli- 
gation to  the  world  and  to  ourselves.  Involves 
more  than  having  Hitler  beaten  by  someone. 
"Beat  Hitler"  Is  a  popular  slogan,  but  It  Is 
not  a  foreign  policy. 

We  overpersonallze  and  oversimplify  this 
struggle.  If  Hitler  and  Stalin  were  both  to 
die  tomorrow— If.  In  fact,  they  are  dead  now 
and  some  of  their  numerous  stand-Ins  are 
taking  their  places — the  war  Is  not  won  If 
their  systems  stand.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  systems  change,  or  are  overthrown  from 
within  or  from  without,  then  Hitler  and 
Stalin  won't  matter  any  more  than  the  old 
wood  chopper  of  Doom  who  died  recently, 
too  Insignificant  to  be  hated  any  more. 

Our  mortal  enemy  Is  the  totalitarian  sys- 
tem, with  Its  force.  Its  lawlessness,  its  lying, 
its  ruthlessness. 
How  shall  we  defeat  It? 
One  way  Is  to  defeat  It  right  here  at  heme; 
to  stop  the  growth  of  uncontrolled  power, 
regimentation,  bureaucracy,  censorship,  dou- 
ble dealing  In  foreign  affairs. 

Another  way  Is  by  meeting  the  system  on 
Its  own  terms  and  opposing  force  with  force, 
lawlessness  with  lawlessness,  lying  with  lying, 
ruthlessness  with  ruthlessnes,  even  if  this 
means  the  bombing  or  the  starving  of  the 
women  and  children  of  Belgium  and  Prance. 
There  are  two  objections  to  this: 

1.  Democracies  are  not  so  good  at  these 
tactics  as  dictatorships  unless  they  surrender 
their  democracy. 

a.  We  are  not  ready  yet  to  meet  force  with 
force.  We  can  send  token  forces  of  men. 
planes,  or  ships.  We.  tco,  can  take  part  In 
heroic  evacuaUons,  but  we  are  Just  not  ready 
for  a  military  offensive.  If  we  abandon  aid 
short  of  war,  we  may  find  ourselves  In  war 
short  of  aid. 

There  Is  another  way  to  defeat  the  Hitler 
system,  and  that  is  by  an  American  peace 
offensive.  We  are  not  ready  to  fight  now,  and 
Hitler  knows  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
getting  ready  fast,  and  Hitler  knows  it.  We 
are  not  ready  to  launch  an  American  military 
oCenslve,  but  we  are  in  a  strategic  position 


now,  before  we  get  in,  to  launch  an  American 
peace  offensive. 

We  are  told  that  this  Is  not  the  right  time. 
Both    Churchill    and    Roosevelt    have    dis- 
couraged the  mention  of  the  word  "peace.' 
We  must  not  forget  that  once  we  are  In  war 
there  never  Is  a  right  time  to  discuss  peace, 
as  shown  by  the  experience  of  the  nations 
now  fighting.     If  we  are  losing,  peace  talk 
sounds  like  sxurender;  If  there  is  a  stalemate, 
it  sounds  as  If  we  weie  losing,  and  sad  ex- 
perience teaches  us  that  peace  Is  not  made 
wisely  m  the  flush  of  victory.     Right  now, 
when  we  are  not  ready  to  fight  but  will  be 
ready  soon,  we  can  lead  the  world  In  a  peace 
effort,  for  the  world  knows  we  are  leading 
through  strength  and  not  through  weakness. 
If  Britain  Is  losing,  we  can  open  negotia- 
tions for  peace  better  than  she  can,  and  an 
American  peace  offensive  could  be  ovir  most 
effective  aid  to  Britain. 

If.  as  Is  more  likely,  a  stalemate  lies  ahead, 
we  can  propose  peace  belter  now  than  If  we 
are  In,  and  locked  In  the  stalemate  with  the 
others. 

If  Britain  Is  to  win,  then  we  had  better  ob- 
tain some  commitments  on  peace  terms  while 
we  are  needed  by  the  British,  rather  than 
wait  for  another  Versailles,  when  what  former 
Ambassador  Bullitt  calls  "our  moral  author- 
ity" will  be  gone,  because  they  no  longer 
need  us. 

We  are  ready  now  with  the  weapons  of 
peace.  Surplus  food  for  the  starving  In 
Europe.  Surplus  cotton  and  wool  for  those 
who  are  naked  and  will  be  cold.  Surplus  gold 
to  finance  the  cnnnbled  economies  of  Europe. 
Friendship  to  Intervene  where  hatreds  are 
aflame. 

You  may  say  these  sure  frail  weapons  to 
stop  a  war  machine,  a  gangster  economy.  I 
say  these  are  the  most  potent  weapons  on 
earth.  When  have  starving,  naked,  penniless, 
hated  people  been  able  to  resist  food  and 
clothes  and  gold  when  offered  in  friendship?    . 

We  must  use  our  peace  weapons  wisely  and 
courageously  and  shrewdly  and  aggressively. 
Lets  get  this  clear.  We  are  not  going  to 
offer  or  approve  a  peace  of  surrender  or  de- 
featism or  appeasement.  While  we  would  be 
mediating  and  would  not  expect  to  dictate 
terms,  we  would  not  agree  to  the  dictation  of 
any  such  terms  by  anyone  else. 

We  won't  take  a  nonaggresslon  pact  de- 
pendent on  Hitler's  honor.  We  would  Insist 
upon  guaranties  so  that  we  would  not  have  to 
rely  upon  Hitler's  word,  and  Germany  would 
not  have  to  rely  upon  the  word  of  the  other 
belligerents.  Terms  could  be  arranged  for 
Impounding  arms  by  all  sides  under  Joint  or 
International  control,  strategic  positions 
could  be  put  under  such  control,  other  con- 
ditions could  be  arranged  that  would  involve 
no  Injury  or  loss  of  prestige  to  any  nation 
Intending  to  keep  the  peace,  so  that  peace 
wovild  depend  upon  more  than  Hitler's  mere 
promise. 

But  we  are  told  that  Hitler  would  never 
agree  to  any  such  terms  or  to  any  decent  terms 
now.  We  have  an  epidemic  of  mlndreaders. 
People  who  cannot  tell  you  what  Hitler  will 
do  in  war  next  week  or  next  month  or  next 
year  can  read  his  mind  as  to  what  he  will  do 
In  peace  now  and  10  years  from  now.  They 
get  It  from  something  he  said  or  wrote,  al- 
though they  say  you  can't  trust  anything  he 
says.  I  don't  pretend  to  know  Hitler's  mind, 
but  we  have  heard  in  Washington,  in  Con- 
gress, very  definite  reports  that  Hitler  would 
be  willing  to  call  It  quits  with  Britain,  leave 
her  fieet  and  Dominion  Intact,  restore  every 
pre-World  War  conquered  country,  and  set- 
tle the  rest  at  the  conference  table.  Why 
shouldn't  he? 

We  learn  through  many  leaks  In  the  cen- 
sorship that  the  German  people  want  peace. 
Germany  has  had  enough  aerial  bombing, 
has  lost  enough  men,  more  than  we  lost  In 
the  entire  World  War,  to  bring  the  "glories" 
of  war  home  to  the  people.  Among  the 
German    people    are    many    who    fear    tbe 
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dynamism  of  Hitler,  who  fear  that  each 
Nazi  victory  merely  sets  the  stage  for  further 
fighting,  further  suffering.  The  German 
soldiers  in  the  occupied  countries  are  becom- 
ing restless.  We  hear  on  good  authority  that 
the  possible  entry  of  America  Into  the  war 
brings  up  ominous  memories  In  Germany. 
The  mind  readers  may  be  wrong  about  Ger- 
many and  peace. 

Suppose,  however,  that  Hitler  will  not  make 
peace,  that  his  offers  are  ptirely  for  propa- 
ganda purposes,  that  Hess  and  Pimk  and 
the  rest  are  only  to  divide  us.  Then  let  us 
turn  his  own  offers — his  own  tactics — against 
him.  If  we  launched  a  peace  offeiislve.  in- 
telligently, aggressively,  and  in  good  faith, 
and  it  failed,  it  would  nevertheless  unite  our 
own  people  as  they  are  not  now  united, 
would  divide  the  German  people,  and  would 
hearten  the  conquered  people.  The  time  to 
try  It,  however.  Is  before  we  go  In.  We  will 
never  have  such  a  chance  again. 

Our  President  says  that  not  even  a  tenth 
cousin  of  a  peace  proposal  has  been  made. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  statements  of  peace 
alma  by  Anthony  Eden  and  Secretary  Hull 
are  at  least  first  cousins  of  a  peace  pro- 
posal, but  If  It  be  true  that  neither  our 
country  nor  the  British  nor  Germany  are 
exploring  the  possibilities  of  a  Just  and 
satisfactory  peace  now,  they  had  better  start 
now. 

What  are  our  peace  alms?  "Beat  Hitler" 
Is  a  war  cry,  but  It  Is  not  a  peace  aim.  Much 
of  our  confusion  Is  because  of  lack  of  unity 
on  peace  aims.  There  are  elements  In  this 
country  who  Intend  to  beat  Hitler,  and  In 
the  doing  of  It.  make  us  over  into  a  Fascist 
Btate  by  destroying  the  rights  of  free  labor. 
There  are  those  In  this  country  who  are  will- 
ing to  beat  Hitler  If,  In  the  doing  of  It,  they 
can  set  up  a  dictatorship  of  labor  unions 
which  shall  destroy  free  capitalism.  There 
are  those  In  this  country  who  think  that  U 
we  ignore  the  war.  the  war  will  ignore  us. 
There  are  thoee  In  this  country  who  feel  that 
we  can  regain  the  good  old  days  and  the  good 
old  times  If  only  Hitler  Is  destroyed  and 
Churchill's  England  Is  preserved.  Can  we 
have  national  unity  on  any  one  of  these  peace 
alms? 

What  are  our  peace  alms?  The  two  great 
spokesmen.  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime 
Minister  Churchill,  have  been  reticent  and 
vague  on  this  subject.  President  Roosevelt 
has  promised  everyone  the  four  freedoms  and 
self-determination.  B4r.  Churchill  has  said 
he  favored  a  few  "practical  measures  of  re- 
construction," but  disliked  all  talk  of  a  new 
order  and  wanted  to  preserve  traditional  Eng- 
land. Harold  Laskl  and  many  others  In  Brit- 
ain are  discussing  British  peace  alms  and  are 
insisting  that  a  democratic  new  order  be 
adopted  In  England  now,  not  after  the  war. 
The  self-labeled  1941  committee  commen- 
tary has  suggested  that  Britain  muet  "win  the 
peace,"  as  well  as  the  war,  and  has  suggested 
a  program. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Priestley  has  gotten  into  difficul- 
ties as  a  radio  commentator  because  of  his 
Impatience  to  dlaOMI  peace  alms. 

The  Malvern  C^|lence  of  the  Church  of 
England  stated  afRce  program  which  pro- 
posed "a  cooperative  commonwealth  as  a 
new  order  for  Europe."  The  Pope  has  pre- 
sented to  the  world  the  peace  alms  of  the 
great  Catholic  Church. 

In  this  country.  Vice  President  Wallace, 
making  an  unusual  speech  for  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  doubtless  with  the  approval  of  the 
administration,  has  publicly  suggested  a 
pax  democratlca  with  a  bill  rights  and  a  blH 
of  duties. 

While  statesmen  and  politicians  are  vague 
and  brief  as  to  peace,  while  editors  and 
columnists  who  are  so  helpful  In  predlgesting 
Ideas  for  us  are  for  the  most  part  silent  as 
to  peace  talk,  the  church  people  are  talking 
peace.  A  number  of  conferences  are  being 
held  to  attempt  to  formulate  Into  a  workable 
program  the  Christian  Ideal  of  peace  on  earth 
among  men  of  good  wUl.     Dr.  B.  Stanley 


Jones,  a  great  Methodist  missionary  and 
world  statesman  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit 
has  said  that  America's  role  in  this  crisis 
should  not  be  that  of  intervention  or  arbi- 
tration but  of  mediation,  to  produce  a  co- 
operative world  centered  around  one  idea — 
equality  of  opportunity.  He  suggests  for  dis- 
cussion a  seven-point  program. 

Many  Americans  are  struggling  to  formu- 
late and  state  our  peace  alms.  Their  pro- 
posals are  all  vague  and  various,  as  they 
must  be  on  a  vital  question  that  has  had 
so  little  attention.  They  have  one  thing  In 
common — none  of  them  describes  a  world, 
an  America,  such  as  we  now  know. 

They  also  reflect  what  every  real  student 
of  this  war  knows — that  a  world  revolution 
Is  going  on  as  a  part  of,  and  cause  of,  and 
result  of  this  war.    There  Is  violent  disagree- 
ment as  to  Just  what  this  revolution  is.    It  is 
called  a  revolution  against  the  West,  against 
Roman  law.  Greek  logic.  Christian  idealism, 
against    democracy,     against    the     "haves," 
against  gold  and  naval  power.    James  Bum- 
ham  calls  it  "the  managerial  revolution,"  a 
label  approved  by  Stuart  Chase  as  something 
different  from  capitalism  or  socialism.    I  can 
think  of  no  better  quick  description  than 
this — a  revolution  against  traditional  capital- 
ism.   It  is  going  on  in  every  country,  going 
on  in  the  United  States.     So  far  It  Is  not  our 
war,  but  it  Is  our  revolution.    It  Is  more  than 
a  wave  of  the  futxire.  It  is  the  tide  of  the  pres- 
ent, and  the  sctim  and  guttersnipes  may  dirty 
it  but  they  carmot  control  it  for  long.     If  we 
could  only  understand  It,  and  In  some  way 
think  it  out  Instead  of  flghtlng  It  out,  as  we 
fought   out  the   Protestant   revolution,   the 
Ptench  revolution,  the  Industrial  revolution, 
we  could  make  this  a  better  country,  a  better 
world.    I   have   some  sxiggestlons  for   peace 
aims  for  America.    Like  the  others,  they  are 
vague — a  basis  for  discussion  rather  than  a 
final  set  of  demands: 

First.  We  will  preserve  this  country  as  a 
republic  and  work  out  the  Internal  effects  of 
this  world-wide  movement  on  our  system  by 
peaceful,  intelligent  evolution-^iot  by  vio- 
lent, blind  revolution. 

Second.  We  will  preserve  our  hemi^here 
intact  against  the  military  or  political  ag- 
gression of  the  world. 

Third.  We  recognize  the  right  of  similar 
areas  to  preserve  themselves  Intact  against 
our  military  or  political  aggression. 

Fourth.  We  believe  that  neighboring  states 
must  learn  to  live  together  peacefully  In 
union,  as  we  have.  We  will  not  approve  of 
the  domination  of  one  race,  or  one  nation,  or 
one  man.  We  are  opposed  to  unions  or  axes 
based  solely  on  color,  language,  race,  or  ide- 
ologies. We  want  a  regime  in  Europe  that  is 
not  a  balance-of-power  mosaic.  We  believe 
people  who  live  near  each  other  must  unite 
In  peace. 

Fifth.  We  believe  In  equality  of  opportu- 
nity for  all  nations  in  markets,  raw  materials, 
acquiring  land  and  emigration  to  all  unde- 
veloped lands. 

Sixth.  We  believe  in  reciprocity  of  oppor- 
timlty  as  to  markets,  materials,  land,  and 
emigration  as  between  developed  lands. 

Seventh.  We  will  do  our  part  In  maintain- 
ing world  peace,  order,  and  Justice  based  on 
these  principles.  We  wUl  not  enter  any  ar- 
rangement that  Inevitably  Involves  an  imme- 
diate war. 

Eighth.  We  will  participate  in  progreasive 
lUsannameht. 

We  should  start  tonight  to  formulate  our 
peace  alms.  It  will  take  time  and  study  and 
discussion.  As  Anatol  Muhlsteln  says  In  New 
Europe: 

"In  order  to  have  a  general  conception  or 
what  a  pacified  Europe  should  be,  It  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  consult  In  a  hurry  between 
two  plenary  sessions  some  prominent  experts 
brought  together  on  the  eve  of  the  peace 

congress.  ^^ 

•This  Is  a  long-range  work,  a  wor»  oi 
tbought  apd  ■dentine  reaearch  which  Inde- 


pendent   minds    mtist    undertake    without 

delay." 

I  have  no  set  idea  as  to  how  our  propoeal 
should  be  made.  The  President  will  have  to 
take  the  leadership.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
doubt  whether  a  peace  offensive  would  be 
effective  uiUess  the  Congress  Joined.  After 
the  sad  experience  of  President  Wilson,  and 
in  the  light  of  the  unreliability  of  Executive 
commitments  In  Europe  and  elsewhere,  we 
will  have  to  do  more  than  merely  send  a 
Presidential  note.  We  must  show  the  world 
the  whole  country  means  business. 

But  some  will  say  peace  now  would  only 
be  a  truce.  I  do  not  think  so,  but  always 
before  we  have  thought  each  war  was  ine 
last  war  and  at  the  end  that  we  were  entering 
perpetual  peace.  Perhaps  It  would  be  wise 
for  us  to  know  this  time  that  war  would  come 
again  unless  we  waged  peace  as  bravely  and 
wisely  as  we  wage  war. 

Suppose  all  we  could  get  would  be  a  truce 
for  a  few  years.  Who  would  be  the  Icssr? 
We  need  those  years  to  complete  oxir  arming. 
On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  ChurchlU  said  Sunday 
Hitler's  "machine  cannot  stand  idle  lest  it 
rust  or  fall  to  pieces."  Let's  make  It  Idle  so 
It  wUl  rust  and  fall  to  pieces.  Delay  U  on 
oxu*  side. 

Are  we  in  danger  of  defeat  oy  the  Nazis  In 
peace?  They  think  so,  and  so  do  many  of 
our  prominent  Interventionists.  I  am  amazed 
at  the  craven  defeatism  of  thoee  Americans 
who  are  terrified  by  the  Nazi  system  in  eco- 
nomic competition  with  ours, 

I  believe  In  the  American  system.  I  agree 
with  Barney  Baruch  who  says  Germany,  not 
the  United  States,  wiU  be  "on  the  spot'  eco- 
nomically even  U  Germany  is  successful  in 
Europe.  ^  , 

In  peacetime  competition  with  Germany  I 
have  faith  In  persuasion  versxis  pressxire, 
Yankee  Ingenuity  versus  Prussian  efficiency, 
free  labor  versus  slave  labor.  Christian  love 
versus  pagan  hatred.  Anaerlcan  friendlinesa 
versus  Nazi  nastlness. 

My  countrymen,  America  has  not  led  the 
world  in  war.  I  feel  certain  we  could,  but 
before  we  risk  everything  In  trying  It,  let  us 
risk  nothing  by  trying  to  lead  the  world  In 
peace— something  in  which  we  know  we  can 
lead  the  whole  world.  We  have  our  faults 
and  am  fraUUes,  but  after  all.  In  cold  blood, 
the  Nazis  are  not  the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 
Britain  Is  not  the  greatest  nation  on  earth— 
we  are  the  greatest  nation  on  earth.  We  owe 
it  to  thousands  abroad  who  are  otherwise  s\ire 
to  die  this  year  to  give  them  the  chance  to  live 
In  peace  before  we  send  our  thousands  to  die 
with  them. 
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Thursday,  June  26, 1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  FRED  BRENCKMAN 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricohd.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  by  Fred  Brenckman, 
Washington  representative,  the  National 
Orange,  over  stations  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  on  the  Orange  Hour, 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  June  21, 1941: 

C<»igre6S  Is  at  present  considering  leglala- 
tion  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1W7.   Under 
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hy  the  House,  the  address  I  made  before 
tt»  insutute: 


are  not  ready  to  launcb  an  American  muitary 
oCeDslve.  but  we  are  in  a  strategic  position 


oi    war    nome    to    tne    peopie.     Amuug    tuo 
German    people    are    many    who    Xear    tlie 
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thU  act  quotas  are  allocated  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets.  Quotas 
are  likewise  fixed  for  our  Island  possessions, 
u  weU  as  Cuba.  About  30  percent  of  our  do- 
mestic consumption  of  sugar  Is  allocated  to 
the  continental  producers  of  sugar  beets  and 
sugarcane:  42  percent  goes  to  Hawaii.  Puerto 
Rico  the  PhUlpplnea.  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
while  Cuba  geta  the  remaining  28  percent. 
Including  the  very  small  amovmt  that  Is  al- 
located to  other  foreign  coiintrles. 

America  leads  the  world  In  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar.  Oui  domestic  consximptlon 
amounts  to  more  than  6,500.000  tons  a  year, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  more  than  100  pounds 
for  each  man.  woman,  and  chUd  In  the  coun- 

Under  the  provtolona  o<  the  PhUlpplne  In- 
dependence Act  the  duty-free  quoU  of  ^ 
islands  for  the  present  year  ta  fixed  at  982.000 
tons.    However,  because  of  the  growing  scar- 
city of  shipping  and  a  tremendous  increase 
in  oc«m-frelght  rates,  the  PhUlpplnes  will 
not  be  able  to  flU  their  quoU  this  year. 
BHiFrmo  Awo  mstnuirc*  «atis  soa« 
As  an  example  of  the  way  the  freight  rates 
hare  8oar«d,  before  the  war  the  cost  of  ship- 
ping a  ton  of  sxigar  from  the  Philippines  to 
the  United  States  was  $«.76.    Today  the  rate 
ranges  from  »23  to  935  a  ton.    This  does  not 
take  Into  acco\int  the  rise  In  lns\u»nce  rates, 
which  are  also  heary. 

Under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlcvilture  Is  directed  to  prorate  any 
deficit  In  the  Philippine  quota  to  foreign 
countries  other  than  Cuba.  In  pursuance 
of  Its  good  neighbor  policy,  the  administra- 
tion has  been  very  anxious  to  allot  to  certain 
South  American  countries  that  po.-tion  of 
the  Philippine  quota  which  the  Islands  can- 
not fill  under  present  conditions. 

By  a  vote  of  45  to  2«,  the  United  States 
Senate  early  this  month  passed  the  Adams- 
OKahoney  bUl.  S.  937.  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  prorate  to  foreign 
coimtrles  other  than  Cuba  75.000  tons  of  the 
aUotment  which  the  Philippines  cannot  fill 
this  year.  The  remainder  of  the  unfilled 
quoU  of  the  PhUlpplnes.  tf  any,  is  to  be 
equitably  apportioned  among  domestic  pro- 
ducers. . 

Secretary  of  State  Hull  voices  strong  ob- 
jections to  the  Adams-CMahoney  bill.  He 
alleges  that  its  enactment  '"would  repudiate 
the  policy  of  hemisphere  defense  and  the 
economic  cooperaUon  which  the  American 
icpubUcs  agreed  upon  at  the  Habana  Con- 
ference less  than  a  year  ago." 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  the  75.000  tons 
allocated  to  foreign  countries  other  than 
Cuba  is  about  three  times  the  allotment  to 
which  these  countries  are  entitled  under 
the  present  act. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  that 
the  advocates  of  the  Adams-CMahoney  Act 
u«  on  the  right  track  In  malnUlnlng  that 
it  is  not  In  the  interest  of  national  defense 
to  put  an  unnecessary  strsln  upon  shipping 
facilities  by  bringing  more  sugar  from  such 
countries  as  Peru  and  San  Dotnlngo.  which 
lies  east  of  Cuba,  when  we  have  in  the 
United  States  huge  surplus  stocks  of  beet 
sugar  which  cannot  be  sold  at  present  be- 
cause they  are  In  excess  of  marketing  quotas. 
corrxx  bill  placid  ow  Hotmx  (calendab 
The  House  Committee  on  Agrtculttire  has 
favorably  reported  H.  R.  3582,  Introduced  by 
Congressman  Haxxt  B.  Corns  of  Nebraska. 
|)e«ring  on  this  question. 

The  Coffee  bill  U  directly  and  fully  re- 
monslve  to  the  request  which  had  originally 
been  made  In  1937  by  Secretary  HuU  on  be- 
half of  the  Dominican  Republic.  Peru,  and 
other  South  American  countries.  As  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  shows,  the  Secretary 
of  SUt«  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In 
1837  requested  that  the  deficit  of  dutiable 
sugar  from  the  Philippines  be  transferred  to 
foreign  coxintrles.  At  no  time  was  It  stated 
or  understood  that  foreign  coimtrles  were 
"'  promised  that  they  would  be  given  any  part 
9t  the  duty-tree  quota  ot  the  PhUlpplnea. 
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It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  Justify  any 
claim  that  the  adoption  of  Congressman 
Coffee's  biU  would  be  a  repudiation  of  a 
promise.  In  fact,  the  Coffee  bUl  pays  scrupu- 
lous regard  to  the  gocd-nelghbor  policy.  The 
good-neighbor  policy  is  a  worthy  concept, 
but.  just  Uke  any  other  good  thing,  there 
are  definite  limits  beyond  which  the  United 
SUtes  Government  cannot  go  without  tram- 
pling on  the  rights  of  American  producers. 

Most  of  the  opposition  to  the  Adams-CMa- 
honey bill,  which  has  aheady  passed  the 
Senate,  and  to  the  bill  by  Congressman 
Conrx.  comes  from  the  eastern  seaboard, 
where  most  of  our  cane-sugar  refineries  are 
located.  The_  eastern  seaboard  refineries 
base  their  opposition  on  the  prospect  that 
any  Increase  in  the  quota  of  the  beet-sugar 
areas  would  reduce  cane  refinery  operations. 
This  manifestation  of  local  patriotism  is  dis- 
appointing and  unfortunate,  coming  at  a 
time  when  unity  In  the  national -defense 
emergency  Is  so  essential. 

There  are  17  cane-sxigar  refineries  In  tne 
United  States,  of  which  4  are  in  New  York. 
Let  us  asstmie  that  these  4  would  benefit  by 
Kivlng  to  foreign  countries  a  larger  share 
of  the  sugar  market  of  the  United  States. 
Louisiana  has  6  refineries  and  they  handle 
the  crop  of  that  State,  as  weU  as  some  of  the 
sugars  of  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba. 

Under  the  Coffee  blU,  the  sugar  producers 
of  LoulsUna  and  Puerto  Rico  would  furnish 
their  share  of  the  Philippine  deficit  and  In 
the  event  of  a  stlU  further  deficit  In  do- 
mestic areas  Cuba  could  furnish  Its  share. 

SXTBFLXn    or    DOMESTIC    BEET    StTGAR 

As  I  have  said,  domestic  areas  have  a  sur- 
plus of  sugar  which  cannot  be  sold  because 
It  was  in  excess  of  the  marketing  quotas. 
The  domestic  sugar-beet  Industry  on  January 
1  1941  had  on  hand  Inventories  of  1.754.000 
tons.  Its  quota  for  1941  is  1.589,000  tons. 
This  means  that  more  than  165.000  tons  of 
beet  sugar  from  the  1940  crop  must  be  car- 
ried over  until  1942.  in  addition  to  the  fuU 
production  of  the   1941  svigar-beet  crop. 

The  industry  usually  markets  about  350,000 
tons  of  beet  sugar  from  the  current  crop 
during  the  last  few  months  of  each  year. 
The  existing  surplus  of  beet  sugar  amounts 
to  more  than  500,000  tons.  This  was  pro- 
duced in  direct  compliance  with  the  Sugar 
Act  and  has  protected  consiuners  against  ex- 
cessive prices. 

Because  of  this  stirplus,  the  acreage  plant- 
ed to  sugar  beets  in  the  United  States  has 
been  reduced  more  than  18  percent  In  con- 
formity with  the  Sugar  Act.  Various  beet- 
stigar  factories  throughout  the  country  have 
been  forced  to  close  down  becatise  of  this 
reduction  in  acreage. 

If  domestic  areas  are  enabled  to  market 
some  of  their  excess  sugar  this  year,  increased 
acreage  allotments  to  domestic  growers  may 
be  available  next  year.  This  would  reopen 
some  of  the  closed  factories  and  relieve  im- 
employment. 

It  should  be  xinderstood  that  the  Sugar  Act 
and  the  quotas  which  it  provides  was  designed 
to  protect  the  domestic  sugar  Industry  as 
well  as  constimers.  Without  any  restrictions 
on  Imports,  the  domestic  sugar-beet  Industry 
would  probably  have  been  driven  out  of  exist- 
ence. Under  present  conditions  the  beet- 
svigar  industry  is  In  a  position  to  protect 
domestic  consumers  against  price  gouging  and 
scarcity,  if  it  is  simply  permitted  to  function. 
It  is  argued,  with  good  reason,  that  under 
existing  abnormal  conditions  this  country 
ought  to  emancipate  itself  so  far  as  possible 
from  dependence  on  sea-borne  sugars,  for 
access  to  that  stigar  is  rendered  precarious 
by  lack  of  ships  and  the  need  to  divert  all 
the  ships  poesible  to  aid  Great  Britain  In 
the  battle  of  the  Atlantic 

If  shipping  space  is  scarce  this  year.  It  Is 
easily  conceivable  that  It  may  be  sUll  more 
scarce  next  -year.  If  we  fall  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  expand  sugar  pro- 
duction at  home,  there  may  be  a  repetition 
of  the  conditions  that  existed  in  the  United 


States  during  the  first  World  War,  when  sugar 
was  retailed  at  from  30  to  35  cents  a  pound 
and  when  families  were  strictly  rationed  In 

^^As'tSi?  already  Indicated,  only  30  percent 
of  the  sugar  we  consume  is  produced  in  the 
continental  portion  of  the  United  States^ 
Under  existing  conditions,  we  would  be  fully 
Justified  m  producing  40  percent  of  our  sugar 
at  home. 

HISTORY    OF    SUGAR    INDXJSTRT    OUTLINED 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  sugar  Is  found 
In  almost  every  plant  and,  therefore,  has 
been  eaten  by  man  from  time  immemorial. 
Commercial  sugar  today  comes  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  sugarcane  and  the  sugar  beet. 
Sugarcane  came  first.  It  probably  origi- 
nated on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  in  India. 
The  first  real  records  of  the  mantifacture  of 
cane  sugar  were  written  from  300  to  600  A.  D. 
Sugar  making  was  Introduced  into  Spain  In 
the  year  755.  and  the  art  soon  spread,  aided 
by  the  vast  trade  renaissance  of  the  seventh 
and  ninth  centuries. 

Sugarcane  was  brought  from  Europe  to  the 
rich  soil  of  the  West  Indies  and  then  to 
BrazU  and  other  parts  of  South  America. 
Cheap  slave  labor  made  possible  the  rapid 
development  that  followed  In  the  next  two 
centuries. 

The  Jesuits  are  credited  with  importing 
and  cultivating  the  first  sugarcane  in  Louisi- 
ana, about  the  year  1750.  The  first  company 
to  refine  American-grown  sugar  Is  said  to 
have  started  operations  in  1795,  a  few  miles 
from  New  Orleans.  Practically  all  of  the 
cane  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States 
comes  from  Louisiana  and  from  Florida. 

The  first  successful  t)eet-sugar  factory  in 
the  United  States  dates  from  1879  In  a  plant 
which  is  still  operated  at  Alvarado,  Calif.  A 
decade  or  two  before,  Brlgham  Young  had 
tried  to  make  beet  sugar  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
bringing  the  imported  machinery  overland  by 
ox  train.  WhUe  Young  and  his  followers  tri- 
umphed over  many  other  seemingly  insuper- 
able obstacles,  their  attempt  to  make  beet 
sugar  failed. 

The  sugar  beet  is  white  and  larger  than 
the  ordinary  red  garden  beet.  It  Is  culti- 
vated in  almost  every  country  in  the  Temper- 
ate Zone  from  Italy  to  Sweden,  and  in  19 
American  States  from  Ohio  to  the  Pacific. 
Successful  production  depends  on  soil,  to- 
pography, water  supply,  and  drainage.  The 
beets  are  sensitive  to  frost  when  very  young, 
but  can  withstand  low  temperattires  as  they 
approach  maturity.  Crops  take  about  6 
months  to  mature.  In  this  country  havest- 
Ing  starts  in  July  In  California  and  really 
gets  under  way  throughout  the  Nation  about 
the  1st  of  October.  The  beets  are  pulled  be- 
fore the  ground  freezes,  although  they  wait 
many  weeks  for  final  conversion  Into  refined 
sugar. 

Sugar  beets  are  grown  by  nearly  100,000  In- 
dividual farmers  of  the  United  States,  who 
In  turn  sell  their  product  to  about  80  beet- 
sugar  factories  located  at  strategic  points  In 
the  areas  of  production. 


The  Bureaucrats'  Gift  to  the  Fanners- 
Russian  Whiskers  and  Leather  Boots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  26. 1941 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  rapidly  approaching  the  harvest  sea- 

r. 


among  men  of  good  will. 


Dr.  B.  Stanley  I  thought  apd  actentlflc  reaearcn  wiucn  u«i-- 
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son,  the  time  in  the  year  when  God  blesses 
the  farmers  and  all  the  people  of  the  land 
with  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  occasion  of  this  harvest  will  be 
as  memorable  to  today's  tillers  of  the  soil 
as  it  was  to  our  Founding  Fathers. 

The  Pilgrims,  founders  of  this  great 
Nation,  were  ever  mindful  of  the  venera- 
tion man  owes  to  his  Creator,  and  set 
aside  a  special  day  to  give  thanks  for  the 
blessings  of  harvest. 

I  doubt,  however,  if  the  American 
farmers  of  today  can  really  give  much 
thanks  for  the  blessings  of  the  1941  har- 
vest season.  This  harvest  season  will  be 
different.  It  will  definitely  mark  the 
American  farmers'  introduction  to  the 
beginning  of  a  complete  communistic 
agricultural  program  that  was  made 
possible  by  the  recently  enacted  amend- 
ments to  the  so-called  marketing  quotas 
under  the  A.  A.  A.,  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress May  13,  1941.  and  which  made  so 
strongly  for  the  setting  up  of  compulsory 
corn  and  wheat  quotas. 

This  bill  was  supposed  to  give  some- 
thing to  the  farmer.    If  it  did,  I  am 
afraid  the  gift  will  turn  out  to  be  Rus- 
sian whiskers  and  leather  boots.    And 
this  should  be  expected  since  the  Presi- 
dent yesterday,  in  his  June  24  press  con- 
ference, startled  the  country  by  announc- 
ing faith  in  communistic  Russia  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  intends  to  give  them 
full   material   benefit   of   the   notorious 
lend-lease  bill,  which  should  be  properly 
called  lend- lose  bill,  because  it  so  gener- 
ously dips  into  the  money  pocket  of  the 
American  taxpayer.    Well,  thank  God, 
my  conscience  is  clear  on  that  score  be- 
cause I  voted  against  the  lend-lease  bill— 
H.  R.  1776 — and  one  of  my  reasons  for 
'      voting  against  same,  as  the  record  will 
show,  was  that  the  bill  made  aid  pos- 
sible to  Russia  and  I  feared  the  admin- 
istration might  desire  to  help  Russia.    I 
warned  this  House  against  that  danger 
in  my   remarks  in   the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  24. 1941.  entitled  "The 
So-Called     Lend-Lease     Bill."    And     I 
warned  this  Nation  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  on  the  evening  of 
January  22.  1941.  when  these  January  24 
Record  remarks  were  given  as  a  radio 
address. 

I  also  warned  this  House  on  April  29, 
1941,  of  the  viciousness  of  these  so-called 
marketing  quota  amendments.  It  was 
my  opinion  at  that  time  that  my  remarks 
were  timely.  Today,  as  harvest  time  ap- 
proaches, I  think  they  are  more  timely 
because  this  legislation  draws  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  nearer  to  his  doom.  At  this 
point  I  would  like  to  read  to  this  body 
again  the  warning  I  issued  on  this  floor 
on  April  29,  which  went  unheeded: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  voting  against  this  bill 
which  will,  if  it  passes,  make  the  farm  pro- 
gram compulsory  for  all  farmers. 

Congress  and  the  bureaucracy  which  grew 
out  of  the  A.  A.  A.  program  and  the  admin- 
istration or  its  spokesmen  have  persistently 
in  no  uncertain  terms  assured  the  farmers 
they  would  never  make  this  program  com- 
pulsory. Now  all  pretense  Is  thrown  to  the 
winds  and  henceforth  all  farmers  will  be 
compelled  to  Join  the  program  or  be  penalized 
for  not  so  doing. 

Even  the  farmers  who  were  not  in  the 
program  and  who  planted  wheat  last  faU 
wlU  be,  under  this  bUl,  forced  to  pay  as  a  pen- 
alty about  50  cents  per  bushel  for  aU  wheat 
they  raise  over  and  above  the  quotas  fixed 
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by  some  bureaucrat  here  in  Washington  who 
probably  in  his  entire  life  never  planted  a 
grain  of  wheat.  Could  anything  possibly  be 
more  unfair  than  this? 

I  understand  the  Agriculture  Department 
Intends  to  exempt  corn  from  the  program 
for  this  year,  but  it  wiU  be  in  the  hands  of 
that  Department  to  do  whatever  it  pleases. 

I  do  not  believe  the  majority  of  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States  if  they  had  an  op- 
portunity would  vote  for  this  compulsory 
feature  In  the  farm  program.  I  bel'eve  most 
farmers  still  feel  that  they  are  more  capable 
of  managing  their  own  farms  than  the  poli- 
ticians In  Washington. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  In  Congress  I  have 
been  warning  the  farmers  and  people  of  my 
district  of  the  danger  of  the  farm  program 
ultimately  becoming  compxilsory.  Now  It  Is 
here  If  this  bUl  passes.  From  now  on  It  may 
be  expected  the  bureaucrats  wUl  pull  the  rope 
tighter  and  tighter  around  the  farmers"  necks. 
This  bill  now  teUs  them  how  much  they  can 
plant.  Soon  they  will  be  told  what  they  can 
plant,  when  they  can  plant  It,  and  how  much 
they  can  keep  of  what  they  produce. 

This  Is  Just  another  long  step  toward  mak- 
ing agricultural  slaves  out  of  the  American 
farmers. 

In  the  short  space  of  6  weeks  the  things 
which  the  supporters  of  these  marketing 
quota  amendments  denied  have  come  to 
pass.  The  American  farmer  has  been 
denied  the  right  to  plant  what  he  wttties, 
the  amoimt  he  wishes,  and  the  rlrfrt  to 
keep  that  which  he  produces.  It  makes 
him  an  agricultural  slave. 


Abuse  of  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

OF  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  June  26. 1941 


STATEMENT  BY  C.  J.  MURPHY 


come  of  what  is  left  of  the  BiU  of  Rights?  It 
Is  Just  as  Important,  perhaps  more  Impor- 
tant In  view  of  the  growth  of  administrative 
law  and  agencies,  for  us  to  have  Impartial 
men  passing  upon  the  Issues  and  problems 
of  present-day  business. 

The  men  in  our  bureaus  who  are  supposed 
to  counsel  and  advise  businessmen  and  aid 
them  In  managing  their  business  under  our 
complex  and  often  bewildering  statutory  law. 
are  in  the  habit  of  disqualifying  themselves 
from    the    very    beginning    of    proceedings. 
They  not  only  become  complainant,  but  re- 
sort to  almost  every  third-degree  method  in- 
vented  for   bringing  hardened   criminals  to 
Justice.     There   Is  the   ex   parte  counseling 
with  underlings  of  bureaus  who  are  making 
Investigations,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
accused,  unnecessary  demands  for  access  to 
business  books  and  records,  newspaper  pub- 
licity for  the  Goveriunent's  side  of  the  case 
with  derogatory  statements  or  Insinuations 
against  the  defendant,  or  at  best  silent  treat- 
ment, decision  of  questions  of  fact  without 
reading  the  evidence  •  upon  the  say-so  of  some 
young  whippersnapper  who  says  he  read  the 
record,  and  so  on.    This  sort  of  thing  cannot 
continue  without  the  loss  of  the  last  vestige 
of  otir  way  of  life. 

Many  cases  might  be  cited  to  prove  these 
charges,  but  it  is  not  necessary  as  they  must 
be  well  known  to  the  Members  of  Congiess. 
They  will  undoubtedly  be  aired  plenty  In  de- 
bate on  the  present  bill.  One  of  the  most 
flagrant  cases  was  decided  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  came  before  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  dissenting  opinion  of  Judge  Stephena 
points  out  the  many  abuses  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship  and  dangers  that  confront  tis  in 
the  future  growing  out  of  the  maladministra- 
tion of  law  by  half-baked  upllfters  and  radi- 
cals of  every  grade. 

It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  every  patriotic 
Members  of  our  Congress  to  give  this  bill  pre- 
ferred attention,  to  the  end  that  It  may  b« 
passed  so  overwhelmingly  that  there  wUl  be 
no  veto.  However,  should  the  measure  meet 
the  fate  of  the  Logan-Walter  bUl  It  should  ha 
passed  over  the  veto. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  present 
a  very  lucid  statement  made  by  C.  J. 
Murphy,  an  attorney  at  Grand  Forks, 
N.  Dak.,  in  regard  to  Senate  bill  674,  re- 
lating to  procedure  of  administrative 
officers  and  agencies  of  the  Government. 
The  statement  is  presented  herewith: 

Senate  bill  674,  which  would  prescribe  "fair 
standards  of  duty  and  procedure  of  admin- 
istrative ofBcers  and  agencies,"  should  be 
promptly  passed  by  Congress.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  must  be  painfully  aware  of 
the  abuse  of  power  by  many  of  the  new  Fed- 
eral bureaus  and  the  resulting  detriment  to 
business.  Members  of  these  boards  Ignore 
common  rules  of  fair  play,  have  lost  all  sense 
of  Impartiality,  and  seem  to  have  the  con- 
viction that  the  men  connected  with  indus- 
try are  arch  criminals. 

This  bin,  If  enacted,  would  require  that  the 
functions  of  those  presiding  at  hearings  shall 
be  "Judicial  In  nature,"  and  their  conduct 
governed  by  "the  accepted  canons  of  Judicial 
ethics  "  What  would  we  think  of  a  Judge  of 
one  of  otir  courts  who  would  be  willing  to 
play  the  part  of  Investigator  and  prosecutor 
of  a  case  pending  before  him  for  decision? 
Would  there  be  a  chance.  If  this  practice 
prevaUed  In  the  courts,  that  we  would  be 
governed  by  law— not  men?    What  would  be- 
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ARTICLE  BY  WALTER  LIPPMANN 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  my 
estimation,  Walter  Lippmann  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  columnists.  Real- 
izing the  great  influence  of  pens  of  men 
of  his  stature.  I  have  noted  with  pleasure 
his  honest  factual  reporting  and  the  com- 
plete reliability  of  his  statements. 

Among  his  outstanding  qualities  is  his 
constructiveness.  I  was  happy  to  see  in 
his  column  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  June  19  that  he  is  lending  his 
support  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  His 
logic  is  refreshing,  and  I  hope  that  the 
contagion  of  his  straight  thinking  wiU 
be  effectual  now. 
The  article  follows: 

TODAT   AND   TOMOEEOW OtTR   XJWStD    BSSZaVBi 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
A    question   of   very    general    importance 
came  up  before   the  House  committee  on 


piomued  tnat  iney  wouia  or  giveu  auy   inu^ 

ot  tbc  4ut]r-tre«  quota  of  tbe  Philippines. 


I  Of  t^e  condTuon.'  Uut  existed  In  the  United  '  are  rapidly  approaching  the  harvest  sea- 
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Thurtday  when  Secretary  Stlmson  waa  tea- 
tifylng  in  favcr  of  the  agreement  with  Can- 
ada to  deTelop  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  ThU 
la  a  project  which,  besides  developing  a  con- 
•iderable  amount  of  hydroelectric  power  in 

•  region  where  it  Is  badly  needed,  would  open 

•  channel  for  shipping  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  AtlanUc  Ocean.  Whatever  regional 
and  other  objectons  there  may  have  been  to 
the  project  In  the  past.  It  la  fair  to  say  that 
on  the  merits  It  would  be  an  Immense  advan- 
tage to  us  today  If  It  had  been  completed 
years  ago.  Who  can  seriously  deny  the  value 
of  being  able  to  develop  American  sea  power 
In  the  heart  of  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent, and  of  being  able  to  provide  the  great 
Inland  industrial  and  agrlc\iltural  centers 
with  access  to  the  sea?  We  must  wish  we 
had  had  the  foresight  to  carry  out  this 
project  m  the  years  when  we  were  spending 
so  mxich  money  on  less  valuable  things. 

The  only  real  question  now  is  whether, 
since  It  wlU  require  several  years  to  com- 
plete It.  we  ought  to  regard  the  seaway  as  a 
genuine  defense  project.  Secretary  BOmson. 
who  surely  has  as  vivid  a  knowledge  of  the 
urgency  of  the  defense  program  as  anyone 
and  certainly  Js  not  remotely  Interested  in 
boon-doggUng.  has  now  urged  Congresa  to 
approve.  That  ought  Just  about  to  settle 
the  matter  for  those  who  have  kept  an  open 
-^  ttlnd,  and  particularly  In  view  of  Mr.  Stlm- 
Bon's  argument  that  he  regards  this  long- 
range  undertaking  as  necessary  preparation 
•^or  a  very  long  emergency  " 

This  poses  the  question  which  appears  ag&ln 
and  again  in  planning  the  defense  program:— 
bow  to  combine  quick  results  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible with  greater  results  In  the  long  run? 
For.  looked  at  one  way— that  of  stopping 
Bluer  this  year— we  must  sprint;  looked  at 
the  other  way— that  of  insuring  Hitler's  de- 
feat, we  must  prepare  for  a  long-distance  run. 
The  correct  planning  of  the  total  effort  re- 
quires a  sound  and  bold  Judgment  as  to  when 
to  sprint,  when  to  get  ready  for  the  long  run. 
and  how.  if  possible,  to  do  both. 

It  la.  in  fact,  necessary  to  do  both.  Obvi- 
ously. HlUer  has  to  be  stopped  so  he  cannot 
win.  and  no  leas  obviously  he  will  be  defeat- 
ed more  quickly  If.  wh«i  he  has  been  stopped, 
the  preparations  are  well  advanced  for  an 
overwhelming  producUon  In  the  long  run. 
There  is  no  paradox  In  saying  that  the  more 
fully  we  are  prepared  for  a  long  war.  the 
■horter  the  war  la  likely  to  be. 

Now.  for  the  United  SUtes  there  Is.  speak- 
ing broadly,  no  reason  why  we  caoinot  com- 
bine the  sprint  with  the  long-distance  effort. 
We  can  do  both  better  than  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  world,  because  we  have  Incompa- 
imbly  the  greatest  reserves  of  Industrial  pow- 
er. Our  Immediate  emergency  effort,  con- 
alderable  though  It  is.  uses  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  our  much  greater  Indtistrlal 
power  than  the  war  effort  of  Germany  or 
Britain.  Ttoerefore.  there  can  be  no  question 
of  oiir  being  able  to  pxish  the  emergency  pro- 
gram and  also  to  supplement  It  with  a  longer- 
range  program.    We  have  an  unused  reserve. 
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marks.  I  am  including  belcw  a  letter 
frt)m  the  War  Department  regarding  the 
recently  adopted  slogan,  "Keep  "Em 
Flying." 

The  spirit  back  of  this  slogan  is  nne 
and    commendable.    It   typifies   united 

acti(^. 

The  idea  is  another  product  of  Lt.  Col. 
Harold  N.  QUbert.  of  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's office,  an  outstanding  ofllcer  who 
only  last  November  stood  before  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  was  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  for  "exception- 
ally meritorious  service  in  a  position  of 
great  responsibility."  Already  Colonel 
Gilbert  possessed  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross  for  '.'extraordinary  heroism  in 
connection  with  military  operations 
against  the  enemy"  and  the  Purple  Heart. 
for  wounds  received  in  action.  I  trust 
the  idea  embodied  In  the  following  letter 
will  meet  with  universal  favor  and  co- 
operation: 

Wax  I^EPASTMSNT, 

The  Adjtjtant  Gkneeal's  Omc*. 
Washington,  D.  C.  June  19, 1941. 
Hon.  Fbancis  J.  Mtzbs, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Mt  Dsa*  Ma.  Mtxss:  The  War  Department 
requests  your  cooperation  and  assistance  In 
poDMAif^^  ^^  recently  adopted  slogan. 
••K««p  'em  flying  I"  It  Is  the  desire  of  the 
Department  to  make  "Keep  'em  flying!"  a 
popular  everyday  expression  used  by  persons 
In  all  walks  of  life  throughout  the  Nation. 
It  Is  designed  to  focus  the  public  mind  on 
unity  of  purpose  and  action  In  our  national- 
defense  effort  and  applies  to  the  wheels  of 
progress  In  the  whole  national -defense  pro- 
gram as  well  as  to  airplanes. 

The  objective,  of  course.  Is  to  get  people 
everywhere  to  use  the  phrase  "Keep  'em  fly- 
ing!' as  an  expression  of  felicity,  high  morale, 
or  as  a  toast,  to  the  point  where  "Keep  'em 
flying!"  will  replace  such  everyday  expres- 
sions as  "So  long."  "I'D  be  seeing  you."  "Down 
the  hatch. "  "Good-bye,"  "Good  luck,"  and 
similar  expressions.  In  short.  "Keep  'em  fly- 
ing!" is  to  be  our  expression  comparable  to 
"Thumbs  up." 
Thanking  you.  and  with  kindest  regards. 
"Keep  'em  flying!" 

E.  8.  Adams, 
Major  General, 
The  Adjutant  General. 


Thur$day,  June  2$.  1941 


UTTKB  VftOM  THX  ADJUTANT  OKNKRAL, 
UNITSD  STATES  ARMY 


Iff.   MYERS   of   Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  we  convoying  ships  across 
the  ocean?  Many  would  like  to  know 
definitely  the  answer  to  this  question. 
Robert  8.  Allen  and  Drew  Pearson,  prom- 
inent columnists  of  Washington  have 
answered  this  question  very  definitely  in 
a  release  they  have  sent  directly  to  cer- 
tain newspapers  throughout  the  Nation. 
and  not  through  United  Features  Syndi- 
cate that  usually  releases  the  column  of 
these  two  reporters. 

We  cannot  expect  miity  of  action  on 
the  part  of  our  Nation  unless  our  people 
are  informed  as  to  what  is  transpiring  in 


this  critical  period,  and  especially  are 
they  entitled  to  know  what  part  our  Gov- 
ernment is  taking  in  this  world  conflict. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  agents  of 
the  Axis  Powers  are  familiar  with  the 
aid  we  are  extending  to  Britain,  and 
therefore  by  giving  this  information  to 
our  own  people  we  will  not  be  aiding  the 
Axis  Powers  by  giving  them  informaUon 
beyond  what  they  already  have. 

This  release  by  Pearson  and  Allen  was 
printed  on  June  24  in  the  Long  Beach 
Independent,  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  and 
the  foUowlng  is  a  copy  of  that  release: 
lNsn>«  On  An  Patsoi. 
(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen) 
Washincton.— A  group  of  American  naval 
vessels  have  Just  returned  from  their  first 
experience  at  Atlantic  patrol  and/or  convoy- 
ing.   Whatever  It  Is  called,   they  helped  to 
get   about    80    British    merchantmen    safely 
most  of  the  way  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
There  the  British  took  over. 

Jiist  after  the  American  warships  left  Nazi 
bombers  sank  four  British  tankers.  They 
were  big,  modern  tankers  capable  of  making 
17  knots,  but  held  down  to  about  9  knots  by 
the  slow  speed  of  the  convoy. 

The  manner  In  which  the  new  AUantlo 
patrol  operates  is  unique  in  naval  history. 
Here  are  the  mechanics: 

United  States  warships  picked  up  the  Brit- 
ish merchantmen  in  a  British  Western  Hemi- 
sphere port— in  this  case.  Bermuda.  (Some- 
times the  north  Atlantic  route  Is  used  via 
Halifax,  but  the  route  Is  seldom  the  same.) 
Prior  to  that  British  vessels  had  been  con- 
centrating for  several  weeks  In  various  West 
Indian  ports— wheat  and  meat  ships,  together 
with  oU  tankers.  The  British  merchantmen 
which  awaited  the  United  States  patrol  In 
Bermuda  chiefly  carried  munitions.  OU 
tankers  comprised  the  most  Important  part 
of  the  convoy,  there  being  about  30  of  them, 
a  number  carrying  airplanes  on  their  decks. 

Three  United  States  airplane  carriers,  6 
destroyers,  and  3  cruisers  accompanied  the 
convoy  across  the  Atlantic— but  never  within 
sight  of  the  80  British  merchantmen. 

One  airplane  carrier  steamed  ahead  of  the 
merchantmen,  another  to  the  rear,  another 
to  the  north.  Each  carrier  was  protected 
by  two  destroyers,  zigzagging  constantly. 
The  carriers  performed  the  most  Important 
part  of  the  patrol,  keeping  their  airplanes 
constantly  scouring  the  sky. 

GEBMAN  RATOEB  BTTTfK 

Once  a  plane  sighted  a  German  surface 
raider  and  radioed  Its  position  to  British 
warships,  which  rushed  up  and  sank  her. 
The  battle  took  place  so  close  to  American 
vessels  that  they  could  hear  the  firing, 
though  they  never  saw  the  ships.  United 
States  radio  operators  picked  up  a  distress 
message  sent  to  Berlin  by  the  Nazi  vessel, 
saying  that  she  was  sinking. 

On  another  occasion  an  airplane  carrier 
detector  picked  up  the  vibrations  of  a  sub- 
marine and  signaled  it  to  come  to  the  surface. 
When  there  was  no  answer,  United  States  de- 
stroyers Immediately  dropped  depth  charges. 
After  that  the  detector  picked  up  no  more 
vibrations 

Later,  another  submarine  was  detected  and 
warned  to  come  to  the  surface.  It  did  so  and 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  long-range  French 
submarines — the  largest  In  existence  and 
manned  by  a  Free  French  and  British  crew. 
It  carried  a  small  airplane  aboard. 

When  the  patrol  reached  Its  meeting  place 
with  the  British,  near  the  Cape  Verde  Is- 
lands, off  the  African  coast.  It  turned  north, 
and  shortly  after  this  the  12  United  States 
naval  vessels  headed  home. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Long  Beach 
Independent  appeared  an  editorial  on 
this  question  of  informing  the  American 
people  of  what  our  Nation  is  doing  in  this 
war.    This  editorial  reads  as  followsi 
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Tbttth  Will  Out 
The  Independent  again  today  publishes  a 
sensational  news  release  by  Pearson  and  Allen, 
authors  of  Washington  Merry-Oo-Round. 
This  article  did  not  come  through  the  regu- 
lar channels  which  distribute  their  syndicate 
articles.  This  newspaper  is  fully  aware  of  the 
great  responsibility  which  falls  upon  It  in 
publishing  news  which  has  been  turned  down 
by  those  In  charge  of  national  syndicates. 
It  Is  gratifying  that  this  responsibility  has 
been  accepted  by  an  overwhelming  number  of 
those  newspapers  through  the  Nation  which 
subscribe  to  Pearson  and  Allen's  Informative 
and  remarkably  accurate  account  of  what  goes 
on  In  Govermnent.  This  response  on  the 
part  of  the  American  press  reveals  an  alert 
insistence  that  the  truth  in  the  news  be  made 
known  to  the  people  of  this  Nation  regardless 
of  attempts  to  suppress  such  truth. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  suppress  news  of  actions 
which  are  yet  to  happen,  because  premature 
release  might  endanger  such  actions,  but  It  Is 
quite  another  thing  to  suppress  news  of 
actions  that  have  already  taken  place,  news, 
which.  Incidentally.  Is  known  to  all  the  gov- 
ernments Involved  In  this  war. 

The  President  in  his  latest  speech  on  the 
International  situation  told  the  people  that 
we  were  going  to  deliver  supplies  to  Britain. 
It  Is  evident  that  such  a  policy  Is  being  car- 
ried out  according  to  Pearson  and  Allen's 
story.  However,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  not  told  that  these  actions  had 
been  carried  out.  Why  they  have  not  been 
told  these  facts,  we  do  not  know,  but  what- 
ever the  reasons  may  be  cannot  obscure  the 
duty  of  democratic  government  to  fully  In- 
form Its  people  of  every  act  and  every  move 
as  soon  as  these  are  made. 

Anyone  In  goverrmient  who  does  not  sub- 
scribe to  such  a  principle  does  not  belong  in 
government  conducted  in  the  American  way. 
As  a  people  we  will  not  attain  unity  of 
piu-pose  nor  confidence  In  our  leadership  nor 
build  up  our  morale  vmless  our  leadership 
deals  with  us  frankly,  openly  and  honestly. 
So  long  as  we  remain  a  democracy  the  right 
of  the  people  to  know  all  the  facts  of  those 
activities  which  may  take  Ma  Into  war  Is  so 
absolute  as  to  be  unassailable  except  by  those 
who  are  the  enemies  of  democracy. 

Our  public-opinion  polls  Indicate  that  the 
American  people  would  undoubtedly  support 
any  action  no  matter  how  drastic  In  order  to 
carry  Into  operation  oxu:  policy  of  aid  to 
Britain.  Those  who  criticize  these  polls,  such 
as  Senator  Wheeler  and  others,  disregard  all 
of  our  past  experiences  which  have  shown 
that  the  polls  In  question  are  remarkably 
accurate  Indexes  of  puWlc  opinion.  From 
first-hand  knowledge  of  how  such  opinions 
are  gathered  and  how  great  an  effort  Is  made 
to  secure  unbiased  and  uncolored  opinion, 
we  believe  that  they  are  far  more  accurate 
as  a  sample  of  public  opinion  than  any  un- 
supported statements  from  groups  who  assert 
their  contrary. 

With  such  ooUs  revealing  a  vast  majority 
of  opinion  supporting  the  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent, we  cannot  understand  the  reticence  on 
the  part  of  Government  officials  to  ret\u-n 
that  confidence.  There  Is  an  Increasing 
tendency  to  suppress  news  from  every  quarter 
of  Government,  and  we  Insist  that  such 
tendencies  are  dangerous  to  the  security  of 
the  state.  History  Is  consistent  In  revealing 
that  suppression  of  news  Is  exercised  more 
zealously  in  the  direction  of  covering  up 
stupidity  and  blunders  than  It  Is  In  keeping 
vital  Information  from  the  enemy. 

This  newspaper  supports  the  proposition  as 
outlined  by  Pearson  and  Allen  that  so  long  as 
the  American  people  are  the  ones  who  are 
going  to  shed  the  blood  and  do  the  shooting 
in  any  war  In  which  we  may  become  involved 
they  are  not  only  entitled  to  know  the  facts. 
but  they  will  be  given  the  facts  by  a  free 
press.  We  further  Indict  those  who  would 
hide  the  facts  from  the  American  people  as 
falling  in  their  first  and  most  solemn  re- 


sponslbUlty  to  those  who  support  them  In 
power  to  accotmt  fully,  frankly,  and  often  for 
their  stewardship.  No  group,  no  clique,  no 
man,  is  indispensable  in  a  democracy,  and  if 
we  must,  in  order  to  maintain  our  constitu- 
tional rights,  demonstrate  that  fact,  we  are 
confident  the  American  people  can  and  wlU 
find  those  who  have  enough  confidence  In 
them  to  believe  them  capable  of  dealing  with 
truth  to  serve  them.  Let  us  remember  it  waa 
Jesus  who  said: 

"The  truth  shall  make  men  free." 

So  long  as  we  struggle  to  maintain  freedom, 
so  long  must  we  struggle  to  maintain  truth,  as 
both  are  the  great  fcimdatlon  stones  of  our 
Nation. 

As  was  said  recently  by  a  public-opinion 
expert : 

"The  American  people  may  be  deficient  In 
information  but  they  are  long  on  common 
sense."  Armed  with  truth  that  common  sense 
would  be  our  greatest  weapon. 


The  New  York  Stock  Exchanfe  and  Its 
Relation  to  World  Erents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  BARNES 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  June  26. 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  EMIL  SCHRAM 


Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  speech 
delivered  by  Hon.  Emil  Schram,  chair- 
man of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  at  the  Hotel  Commodore, 
New  York  City,  on  June  25: 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  gentlemen,  my  feel- 
ings in  facing  this  audience  tonight  are,  I 
must  confess,  somewhat  mingled.  In  the 
first  place.  I  deeply  appreciate  your  having 
extended  to  me  this  opportunity  to  spend  an 
evening  informally  with  you  in  so  cordial  an 
atmosphere.  I  had  hoped  for  Just  such  an 
occasion  as  this  In  order  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  all  of  you  in  advance  of  the 
time  when  I  shall  assume  my  new  duties.  The 
courtesy  shown  by  the  members  of  the  ex- 
change and  the  Association  of  Stock  Exchange 
Firms  m  arranging  this  dinner  Is,  I  know, 
characteristic. 

Quite  apart  from  this  warmth  of  friendly 
fraternity,  however.  I  carmot  fall  to  sense  that 
tonight  I  am  undergoing  what  might  be  called 
a  baptism  by  total  immersion.  I  am  re- 
minded this  very  minute  of  a  young  lad  back 
In  Illinois  who  once  heard  that  there  was  a 
Job  open  as  watchman  at  the  crossing  of  the 
single-track  railroad  which  bordered  our 
farm.  The  raUroad  boss  told  the  boy  he  would 
have  to  undergo  a  strict  examination.  Quite 
enthusiastic  about  his  abilities,  the  youth 
said.  "Ask  me  anything."  and  thereupon  his 
prospective  employer  came  at  him  with  this 
query: 

"Suppose  you  were  at  the  crossing,  and  two 
trains  were  coming  along  60  miles  an  hour- 
head-on.    What  would  you  do?" 

•>\7ell — I'd  blow  my  whistle." 

"Yes.  but  suppose  your  whistle  was  out  of 
order." 

"I'd  always  wear  a  red  shirt,  and  I'd  take  It 
off  and  flag  the  train." 

"But  suppose  it  happened  at  night." 

•Tlien  I'd  swing  my  lantern." 


"Suppose  you  had  no  oil  in  your  lantern." 
"In  that  case  I'd  holler  for  my  alster." 
"Your  sister?    What  for?" 
"So   she'd   come   and   see   the   damnedest 
wreck  she  ever  saw  in  her  life." 

In  case  any  of  you  are  In  doubt,  I  think  I 
should  tell  you  at  this  point  that,  although 
some  have  said  the  exchange  Is  at  the  cross- 
roads. I  do  not  anticipate  that  there  wiU  be 
any  head-on  collision,  or  that  I  will  have  any 
use  for  a  whistle,  a  red  shirt,  or  even  a 
lantern.    Besides.  I  haven't  any  sister. 

If  you  have  been  reading  the  press  com- 
ment I  suppose  you  have  already  noted  that 
this  fellow  who  stands  before  you  as  your 
president-elect  Is  Jxmiplng  from  the  stock- 
yards to  the  stock  exchange — that  he  has  had 
a  passing  acquaintance  only  with  the  bulls 
on  his  farm  back  home,  and  untU  very  re- 
cently had  never  met  any  of  the  kind  that 
are  supposed  to  frequent  the  Street,  although 
lately  they  have  been  conspicuous  by  their 
absence. 

Next  Tuesday,  when  I  sit  down  at  my  desk 
at  No.  11  Wall  Street.  I  shall  become  an  In- 
tegral part  of  your  community.  ThU  Is  prob- 
ably the  last  occasion  upon  which  I  can 
speak  to  you  with  any  sense  of  detachment. 
It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  now  so  bold 
as  to  present  a  few  of  my  personal  observa- 
tions with  respect  to  the  exchange  and  Ita 
relation  to  world  events  at  this  time.  I  know 
you  will  accept  these  remarks  in  the  spirit 
In  which  they  are  offered — that  you  wUl  be 
patient  with  one  who,  entering  this  intricate 
field.  Intends  to  balance  with  sincerity  what 
he  may  lack  In  tecl^nical  experience. 

As  most  of  us  realize,  the  drastic  national- 
defense  steps  now  being  undertaken  are  ab- 
solutely Imperative  If  we  are  to  protect  that 
precious  heritage  which  Identifies  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  living.  Today  nothing  wUl  satisfy 
our  people  except  the  efficient  and  effective 
production  of  those  things  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  full  defense  of  our  Nation.  Last 
week,  at  another  meeting  In  this  city.  I  had 
occasion  to  remark  that  the  democracy  we 
are  struggling  to  preserve  must  not  be  weak- 
ened In  the  defense  process  but  must  be 
strengthened.  Quite  obviously,  then,  full  eco- 
nomic efficiency  Is  a  vital  part  of  otir  pre- 
paredness. This  requires  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  all  those  facilities  which  contribute 
to  the  success  of  our  economy.  Free  markets 
are  a  proper  and  necessary  adjimct  of  that 
democratic  system  to  the  preservation  of 
which  the  country  has  now  consecrated  Itself. 
I  regard  the  stock  exchange,  therefore,  aa 
an  Institution  whose  continued  vitality  is  of 
national  concern. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  out  of  natural  curi- 
osity and  self-interest.  I  have  been  assembling 
and  assimilating  a  few  ideas,  most  of  which 
will,  of  course,  sound  platitudinous  in  your 
Informed  circle.  For  example,  I  was  Im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  the  history  of  your 
exchange,  which  had  Its  origin  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  almost  parallels  in  time  the 
history  of  the  Nation.  Yours  is  an  organiza- 
tion with  a  long  and  honorable  record  of 
which  both  you  and  the  Nation  have  a  right 
to  be  proud.  I  know.  too.  that,  regardless 
of  popular  notion,  the  exchange  is  not  mys- 
terious— no  more  so  than  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  of  which  I  am  now 
Chairman,  Is  mysterious. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  say  that  I  be- 
lieve that  these  two  Institutions  possess  a 
great  many  attributes  In  common.  Nor  do  I 
regard  my  new  position  as  representing  an 
abrupt  transition  from  my  duties  with  the 
Goverrunent  during  the  past  8  years.  I  re- 
fer, of  course,  to  the  obvious  fact  that  both 
the  R.  F.  C.  and  the  exchange  are  institutions 
which  exist  to  perform  a  worthy  public  serv- 
ice. Surely  no  one  will  deny  that  the  ex- 
change has  a  great  national  service  to  perform 
because  of  Its  strategic  location — not  on  the 
periphery  but  in  the  very  center  of  our  eco- 
nomic orbit. 

As  I  visualize  It,  the  exchange  is  the  pubUo 
square  in  the  business  community  of  America. 


Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re-  |  are  informed  as  to  what  is  transpiring  in  I  war.    This  editorial  reads  as  follows  i 
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It  is  the  mecttnK  ptaee  of  capital  and  tndns- 
try.  Througta  ttooM  eompanlfla  wbow  Mcu- 
ntm  It  has  on  Its  Ust  It  presenta  a  eampoBtte 
paoonuna  of  Amoican  buatncaa.  To  m«  thlB 
Is  a  thrllllDg  and  emdUng  picture. 

Acoordlnc  to  reliable  esUmate*.  some  twelve 
to  fifteen  million  people  In  this  eountry  own 
sscurlttes  directly,  not  Including  that  large 
number  who  have  an  indirect  owncnhip  In 
securities  through  Insxiranoe  and  bank  ac- 
oounta.  How  many  of  this  number  own  secu- 
rities listed  on  your  exchange  I  do  not  know, 
but  in  any  event  a  great  many  people  and  a 
great  many  Institutions  require  the  services 
of  your  market.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
tlHse  investors  want  to  sec  that  market  mam- 
talned  at  maximum  efftciency  and  roailmum 
serviceability.  There  U  no  room  for  peasl- 
rnimn  concerning  the  future  of  this  exchange. 
It  occupies  a  permanent  place  in  our  econ- 
omy. Tboss  who  really  need  this  In^tu- 
tkMH — the  investors  of  capital — will  not  per- 
mit it  to  be  destroyed. 

LM  me  say  that,  while  I  have  emphaslaed 
ttoe  eaentlal  tuefulness  of  your  market  to 
InvMtors.  I  fuUy  apprecUte  the  constructive 
tnfiuenoe  of  speculation  by  informed  people 
wlx>  can  afford  to  assume  risks.  That  kind 
«(  speculation  unquestlcoiably  contributes 
to  D.arket  stability  and  thus  serves  the  inter- 
ests of  investors. 

Without  flrumdal  pUmeerlng  the  develop- 
ment of  the  vast  resources  of  the  Nation 
would  have  been  Immeasurably  retarded. 
One  need  only  to  recall  the  early  history  of 
our  great  Industrial  empires  to  realiae  the 
Important  role  played  by  risk  money  In  the 
economic  growth  of  the  country. 

Because  your  exchange  Is  affected  with  a 
public  interest,  because  It  is  vital  to  the 
American  economy,  the  problem  of  the  future 
would  seem  simply  to  be  this:  Bow  can  It 
bast  serve  that  public  Interest  which  Is  the 
reason  for  lU  existence? 

Lopklng  at  thU  problem  from  the  point 
at  view  at  one  who  is  uninitiated  In  stock- 
market  custom  and  tradition,  but  who, 
neverthelees,  confesses  sotne  familiarity  with 
Imnlnsss  In  general.  I  would  say  that  the 
answer  to  this  problem  lies  in  the  operation 
of  the  exchange  both  as  a  business  enter- 
pilss  and  as  a  public  utility. 

In  assuming  my  new  position  as  president 
d  your  exchange.  I  shaU  feel,  therefore,  that 
I  am  becoming  a  part  of  a  thoroughly  bual- 
aeealike  organlsaUon.  The  dealrable  steps 
which  have  been  taken  recently  by  the  ex- 
change Itself  to  Introduce  the  corporate  form 
of  managesaent  demonstrate  your  determina- 
tion to  provide  the  framework  for  competent 
operation  of  your  market  place.  This  for- 
ward-looking measiue  indicates  the  sincerity 
with  which  you  accept  your  public  req;>cn8l- 
bUJty.  As  a  result  o€  this  concept,  I  believa 
that  you  eaxuaot  fall  to  eommaiMl  the  uni- 
versal respect  of  both  the  Oovemment  and 
the  vast  numbsrs  who  make  use  of  your 
lacilltlas. 

Ib  this  connsctlofi  I  am  pleased  at  the 
vrarm  reception  which  you  have  given  tonight 
to  my  predeceaeor.  Mr.  Martin,  who  has  dons 
hosier  to  me  tj  taking  leave  from  his  mili- 
tary duties  and  comhig  a  long  dtsUfhce  to  be 
present  on  this  occasion.  It  is  gratifying  to 
witness  this  demoDstration  of  your  esteem. 
I  feel  that  I  am  under  a  special  obligation  to 
Mr.  Martin  by  reason  of  the  many  construc- 
tive achievements  which  have  marked  the  3 
y$»rr'of  his  administration.  I  realise  that 
ay  own  path  has  been  made  easier  because 
of  the  work  which  he  has  done,  and  I  am 
happy  to  join  vrlth  you  in  paying  tribute 
to  him. 

Mr.  MarUn  recognlaea,  as  I  do.  that  our 
first  responsibility  Is  to  the  public.  Although 
we  live  In  an  age  of  propaganda  and  mon- 
strous build-ups.  the  beatlnf  of  drams 
through  dkborate  puhlldty  campaigns  can- 
not win  a  lasting  pubUe  eooAdence.  PubUe 
eonfldenoe  is  only  the  reward  of  public  aerv- 
bef ore  la  the  binary  of  this  Na- 


tion has  there  been  presented  a  riper  oppor- 
tunity for  public  service — a  service  devoted 
to  the  fortification  of  our  economy  and  to  the 
protection  of  our  democratic  system. 

The  exchange  is  merely  -a  mart  throu^ 
which  securities  are  bought  and  sold. 
Through  your  listing  requirement  of  ftiU 
disclosure  of  comprebenBlve  Infcq^mation,  you 
see  to  It  that  the  merchandise  available  on 
your  market  bears  an  honest  label.  I  kitow 
that  It  has  been  repeated  that  "the  Stock 
Exchange  is  not  WaU  Street,  nor  is  It  Wall 
Street's  keeper."  It  should  be  recognized. 
however,  that  the  pubUc  does  not  under- 
stand this  delineation.  Unhappily,  the  term 
Wall  Street,  through  a  psychological  tyranny 
ot  words,  has  come  to  be  a  generic  term  ap- 
plied to  all  brokers  and  dealers  In  securities 
wherever  they  transact  their  business.  The 
exchange  has  been  more  sinned  against  than 
ttnntng  in  having  the  derelictions  of  some 
Individuals  for  whom  it  was  not  responsible 
tm justly  heaped  upon  Its  doorstep. 

One  of  the  bright  spots  In  yovir  story — and 
one  which  has  helped  to  Increase  public  con- 
fidence— Is  your  support  of  sound  financial 
pcliclee  in  business.  This  Is  a  subject  with 
which  I  can  claim  some  familiarity,  due  to 
my  association  with  the  R.  F.  C.  for  the  last  8 
years.  The  R.  F.  C.  too.  in  connection  with 
loans  of  every  variety — loans  to  banks,  to 
railroads,  to  drainage  and  Irrigation  districts, 
and  to  business  enterpri£es — has  always  in- 
sisted upon  a  regular  amortization  of  funded 
debt.  Tb  me  It  5s  quite  apparent  that  only 
through  such  soxmd  policy  can  the  Interests 
of  the  investor  be  safeguarded.  It  has  been 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  R.  F.  C.  to  assist 
in  establishing  such  financial  practices  In 
order  to  Insure  the  economic  stability  of  the 
Nation. 

To  the  extent  that  the  exchange  continues 
to  assert  a  poelUon  of  leadership  In  this  direc- 
tion, the  closer  and  happier  will  be  Its  rela- 
tionship with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  which  Is  Interested  In  the  same 
objective.  It  Is  illogical  to  suppose  that  the 
8.  E.  C.  is  Intent  upon  either  the  destruction 
of  the  exchange  or  the  strangulation  of  se- 
curtty  markets.  The  8.  E.  C.  appreciates,  just 
as  we  all  do.  the  vital  position  which  the 
exchange  holds  in  our  economy.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  8.  E.  C.  Is  the  same  today  as  it  was 
at  Its  inception:  To  require  a  full  and  fair 
disclosure  of  the  character  at  securities  sold 
and  to  prevent  inequitable  and  unfair  prac- 
tices In  security  markets.  Tb  undertake  this 
Important  task,  to  effect  an  external  regula- 
tion vrtiieh  had  i>ever  before  been  attempted, 
the  8.  E  C.  had  to  be  permitted  in  the  begin- 
ning a  wide  field  for  experlmenutlon.  Ot>- 
vioxisly  any  subject  possessing  such  variable 
factcvs  as  the  security  markets  could  hardly 
be  regulated  by  any  rigid  fcomula.  I  ear- 
neeUy  believe  that  the  8.  E.  C.'s  regulatloiM. 
together  with  your  own.  have  afforded  that 
strong  measure  of  protection  which  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  public  Interest.  One  day.  not  far 
distant,  the  merit  of  such  accomplishment 
will  have  become  axiomatic. 

In  this  time  of  rapidly  changing  concepts 
one  should  xK)t  ding  tenaciously  to  the  in- 
ertia of  the  past.  This  Is  a  trying  period 
calling  for  bold  action.  For  instance,  we  at 
B.  F.  C.  during  the  last  year  have  been  ac- 
quiring vast  quantities  of  strategic  and  criti- 
cal materials,  financli^  the  construction  of 
emergetKy-plant  facilities — doing  a  whole 
host  of  other  things  which  It  was  never 
dreamed  would  ever  come  within  the  ambit 
of  B.  F.  C.'s  authority.  Such  jobs  have  been 
tmdertaken  simply  out  of  necessity — which  is 
still  the  mother  of  Invention.  The  same  atti- 
tude must  prevail  in  every  branch  of  our 
economy. 

I  have  never  in  any  ssnse  been  a  radical. 
Helther  do  I  consent  to  the  name  conserva- 
tive— especially  If  a  conservative  is  defined  as 
"one  who  will  not  look  at  the  new  moon  out 
of  respect  for  that  ancient  and  honorable 
Instttutton.   the   old  one."    Besides,   except 


from  a  personal  point  of  view,  the  terms  are 
entirely  relative  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  where 
the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 

I  have  not  donned  overnight  a  Joseph's  coat 
of  conservatism.  In  speeches  all  over  this 
land,  during  my  tenvue  as  Chairman  of  the 
R  P.  C,  I  have  said  and  I  now  repeat,  that  I 
do  not  subscribe  to  the  the<»y  of  government 
in  business  except  as  an  emergency  measure. 
Some  of  you  fear  competition  from  govern- 
ment in  the  Investment  field.  I  do  not  share 
those  apprehensions.  There  has  been  too 
much  talk  about  the  Government — and  not 
enough  talk  about  our  Government.  Today 
business  and  government  have  become  a  team 
in  the  defense  effort.  From  this  relationship 
a  finer  understanding  is  sure  to  result. 

Cooperation  must  be  the  keynote  of  the 
hour  In  America.  It  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that,  while  the  dictatorships  are  char- 
acterized by  compulsory  tactics,  a  representa- 
tive democracy  must  grow  by  that  upon 
which  it  feeds.  And  that  Is  voluntary  mutual 
effort.  The  prime  object  and  purpose  of  this 
country  at  the  present  time  is  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  a  free  people  can  weak  together 
for  defense.  Such  cooperation  cannot  be 
conscripted — It  must  spring  from  the  faith 
and  hope  of  those  Individuals  who  cherish 
the  freedom  of  our  society. 

This  spirit  of  cooperation  was  certainly 
appreciated  by  an  old  darkey  on  a  worn-out 
farm  down  South  who  was  approached  by  his 
deacon  for  a  contribution  to  the  church. 

"This  sho"  Is  a  pretty  crop  you  and  the 
Lord  raised  on  your  farm  this  year,  Brudder 
John,"  said  the  deacon. 

"Yeah,"  said  the  good  brother. 

"The  Lord  sho'  has  been  gen'rua  to  you 
tlJls  year."  said  the  deacon. 

"Yeah,"  said  the  brother. 

"Well,  don't  you  think  you  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  the  Lord  and  give  a  little  donation 
to  the  church  and  the  parson?" 

"Well."  said  the  good  brother.  "1  donno 
"bout  dat.  You  oughta'  seen  dis  place  las' 
year  when  the  Lord  had  It  by  hlsself ." 

I  believe  this  thought  of  cooperation  has 
particular  application  to  the  stock  exchange. 
Its  problems  call  for  firm  and  aggressive  ad- 
ministration and  for  an  enthusiastic  accept- 
ance of  that  type  of  leadership.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect that  my  administrative  task  will  be  easy. 
But  neither  do  I  expect  that  It  will  be  too 
difficult  because  I  recognize  that  both  of  the 
essentials  to  a  successful  administrative  pro- 
gram are  conspicuously  present  in  3rour  or- 
ganization. I  refer  to  the  Integrity  of  the 
exchange  and  to  that  deep  desire,  which  1 
know  pervades  yotir  entire  membership,  to 
operate  it  In  a  maimer  to  serve  best  the  public 
Interest. 

I  expect  to  bend  to  the  oars,  but  If  you 
should  cease  to  row  our  craft  wfll  only  move 
in  a  circle.  I  am  no  Aladdin  with  a  magic 
lamp,  no  Moses  promising  to  lead  you  out  of 
the  wilderness.  I  offer  no  panacea  for  all 
yotir  Ills.  But  I  do  say — and  I  believe  with 
all  my  heart — there  Is  no  problem  facing  the 
exchange  today  which  we  cannot  solve  to- 
gether by  Intelligent  effort  and  earnest  en- 
deavor. Suppose  we — I  mean  all  of  you — 
the  membership,  the  Association  of  Stock  Ex- 
change Firms,  the  management  of  the  ex- 
change, m3r8elf  Included — suppose  we  make 
the  resolution  tonight  that  we  apply  the 
same  resourcefulness,  the  same  ingenuity. 
and  the  same  energy  to  this  business  as  we 
see  displayed  by  management  of  the  com- 
panies listed  on  jrour  exchange.  Is  there  any 
doubt  as  to  what  the  results  would  be? 

I  believe  that  your  Association  of  Sto<^ 
Exchange  Arms  can  perform  a  useful  and 
valuable  function  by  aaststlng  in  the  rebdbll- 
Itation  of  your  business.  It  strikes  me  that 
you  have  In  this  association  the  nuclevis  of  a 
powerful  trade  body,  a  trade  association  de- 
voted to  your  highest  aspirations.  Such  an 
association,  adequately  financed  and  staffed, 
should  become  a  vigorous  coordinating  force. 
Many  examplea  of  cooperative  effort  have 
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been  set  by  other  Industries.  As  I  visualize  it. 
yotir  association,  properly  organized  for  such 
a  purpose,  could  become  the  strong  right  arm 
of  the  exchange.  I  do  not  attempt,  of  course, 
to  prescribe  any  particular  program,  and  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  the  exchange  relin- 
quish any  of  its  responsibilities  or  functions. 
I  present  this  to  you  merel3'  as  an  idea  which 
I  believe  to  be  sound  and  which  I  suggest 
for  your  seriotis  consideration. 

In  the  days  ahead  there  is  opportunity  for 
everyone  to  contribute  patriotic  service, 
service  which  in  many  casfs  will  be  of  equal 
consequence  with  that  rendered  In  the  mili- 
tary offices  of  the  General  Staff.  Within 
this  category  are  those  activities  protecting 
national  credit,  those  activities  preserving  ^ 
civil  rights,  those  activities  promoting  eco- 
nomic stability,  and  those  activities  Insuring 
free  enterprise. 

The  defense  of  such  principles  constitutes 
as  great  an  evidence  of  patriotism  as  any  citi- 
zen of  this  Nation  can  reveal. 

It  Is  service  of  this  character  to  which  I 
dedicate  my  future  efforts  as  president  of  otir 
exchange.  i 


Morris  Sheppard 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Morris  Sheppard,  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Texas 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  Senator  Morris  Sheppard  is  a  great 
blow  to  our  country.  Senator  Sheppard 
worked  himself  to  death  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  he  loved,  had  the  honor  to 
serve  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  in 
the  interest  of  our  national  preparedness 
progrsun,  which  placed  a  very  heavy  bur- 
den upon  him  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs.  Senator 
Sheppard  was  really  casualty  number  one 
in  the  present  national  emergency,  and 
the  disabilities  which  caused  his  death 
were  incurred  in  line  of  duty.  He  is, 
therefore,  just  as  much  a  hero  as  if  he 
had  been  a  soldier  in  uniform  and  had 
been  killed  upon  the  field  of  battle  in  the 
defense  of  his  country  and  his  coimtry's 
cause. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Senator 
Sheppard  all  my  life.  I  have  lived  in  the 
same  city,  Texarkana.  Tex.,  with  him  for 
16  years  and  have  been  rather  closely 
associated  with  him  in  Congress  longer 
•han  12  years. 

Senator  Sheppard  was  a  man  of  strong 
character,  strong  convictions,  and  pos- 
sessed the  courage,  persistence,  and  the 
ability  that  are  so  vital  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  many  good  things  ad- 
vocated. Very  few  men  in  public  life 
have  demonstrated  the  courage  and 
strength  of  character  that  Senator  Shep- 
pard demonstrated  upon  many  occasions 
when  his  personal  views  conflicted  with 
his  party's  platform  and  his  party  lead- 
ers.   His  course,  in  such  situations,  was 


always  commendable  and  Invariably  re- 
sulted in  his  enemies  and  opponents  hav- 
ing a  higher  regard  for  and  greater  con- 
fidence in  him. 

No  one  ever  questioned  his  veracity  or 
his  honesty.  In  addition,  he  was  trust- 
worthy, dependable,  loyal,  able,  faithful, 
courageous,  and  eflBcient.  He  was  genu- 
ine in  every  way.  No  State  or  congres- 
sional district  ever  had  a  more  loyal  and 
faithful  Representative.  The  good.  true. 
Christian  life  he  lived  is  an  inspiration  to 
every  person  who  knew  him.  He  was  al- 
ways a  public-spirited  citizen  in  the  lo- 
cality where  he  resided,  and  in  the  Nation 
no  greater  American  has  ever  lived. 

At  the  time  of  his  passing  he  was  the 
Dean  of  Congress.  If  he  had  lived  and 
had  been  reelected  in  1942.  and  doubtless 
he  would  have  been  reelected  witliout 
opposition  if  he  had  lived,  by  the  time  he 
served  out  the  term  commencing  January 
3,  1943,  he  would  have  broken  the  all- 
American  record  for  length  of  service  in 
Congress.  He  first  came  to  Congress  in 
1902.  as  a  Representative  of  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Texas,  the  dis- 
trict that  I  now  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. In  1913  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate. 

The  only  five  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  exceeded  his  record  of  service  were: 
Representative  Cannon,  Republican,  of 
Illinois,  once  Speaker  of  the  House,  who 
served  46  years,  but  nonconsecutively; 
Morrill,  of  Vermont,  who  served  43  years 
and  7  months  consecutively  in  the  House 
and  Senate:  Prye,  of  Maine,  40  years  and 
4  months  consecutively  in  both  Houses; 
Gillette,  of  Massachusetts.  38  years  con- 
secutively In  both  Houses;  Swanson,  of 
Virginia,  38  years  nonconsecutive  service 
in  both  Houses.  Swanson  was  a  Demo- 
crat, the  others  Republicans. 

At  the  end  of  another  term  of  service 
Senator  Sheppard  would  have  served  con- 
secutively 46  years  and  2  months. 

No  Member  of  Congress.  House  or  Sen- 
ate, has  ever  been  held  in  higher  esteem, 
more  loved  or  highly  respected  by  his 
colleagues  than  Senator  Sheppard.  By 
reason  of  his  passing  the  people  and  the 
country  have  suffered  a  great  loss. 


Business  and  Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  M.  BARNES 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  26,  1941 


ADDRESS  OP  EMIL  SCHRAM.  CHAIRMAN, 
RECONSTRUCTION  FINANCE  CORPORA- 
TION 


Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  address  of 
Hon.  Emil  Schram,  Chairman,  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  before  the 
National  Retail  Credit  Association,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  Monday,  June  16,  1941: 


I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  your  asso- 
ciation this  afternoon  on  the  subject  of 
business  and  government.  Certainly  no 
topic  Is  of  greater  Importance  during  this 
critical  time  of  national  defense.  For  today 
we  find  that  the  whole  of  oiu-  Nation's  busi- 
ness has  taken  on  a  governmental  aspect, 
and  the  whole  of  our  Oovemment  has  taken 
on  a  business  aspect — all  In  a  concerted 
effort  to  carry  through  to  successful  com- 
pletion our  huge  national-defense  program. 
Business  and  government  have  truly  joined 
hands  In  an  all-out  effort  which  supersedes 
all  other  Interests. 

To  all  of  us  the  strengthening  oi  our  de- 
fense on  the  massive  scale  necessary  to 
modem  warfare  Is  a  new  experience  Al- 
though convinced  of  Its  necessity,  although 
seeing  clearly  the  Implications  of  war,  many 
of  us,  nevertheless,  are  Inclined  to  be  over- 
awed by  the  proportions  of  our  preparedness 
program.  Methods  of  national  defense,  like 
methods  of  International  aggression,  have 
undergone  tremendous  change.  The  suc- 
cessful defense  of  a  nation  now  depends 
upon  Its  productive  capacity,  and  only  that 
nation  which  Is  economically  strong  can 
endtire. 

It  has  been  said  that  "we  live  In  deeds. 
not  years."  If  so.  certainly  this  country  haa 
lived  within  the  past  year  more  life  than  In 
the  normal  span  of  10.  Nineteen  hundred 
and  forty  was  a  year  of  awakening.  We  be- 
gan that  year  v?lth  Europe  In  what  was 
termed  a  "phoney  war"— a  war  we  thought 
would  never  come  within  striking  distance. 
We  began  that  year  with  a  beautlf\il  dream 
that  a  peaceful  nation  could  stay  at  peace. 
At  year's  end  that  dream  was  shattered. 
America  has  now  witnessed  nation  after  na- 
tion torn  from  the  paths  of  peace  and  now 
It  Is  alive  to  the  fact  that  wide  reaches  of 
the  earth  are  ruled  by  men  who  observe  only 
a  "grab"  law.  The  Ingenuity  of  the  machine 
age  has  resulted  In  a  new  peak  In  brutality. 
Today  we  know  that  America  cannot  be 
allowed  to  make  a  false  step  by  standing 
still — that  with  the  ramparts  we  must  watch, 
a  new  vigilance  Is  necessary — a  vigilance 
combined  with  service.  Every  American  haa 
a  vital  part  to  play.  Our  modern  minute- 
men  must  keep  farms,  factories,  stores,  In- 
dustries. Thus  only  will  the  outcome  of  any 
future  conflict  be  predetermined.  We  are 
faced  with  a  new  conception  of  Industrial 
mobilization — the  mobilization  of  finance,  of 
labor,  of  business.  And  aU  planning  must 
now  take  accotint  of  defense  needs. 

Because  of  the  vital  Importance  of  credit 
in  our  defense  economy,  the  members  of 
your  association  should  be  most  concerned 
with  these  economic  changes  which  have 
already  taken  place  and  with  the  changes  yet 
to  come.  Credit  has  been  the  object  of  your 
investigation  and  study  for  a  great  many 
years.  By  Latin  derivation,  of  course,  the 
term  "credit"  denotes  faith  or  confidence. 
In  this  modern  time  of  International  ag- 
gression and  conflicting  Ideologies,  It  should 
be  recognized  that  this  credit — this  faith  or 
confidence — Is  the  mortar  which  binds  the 
structure  of  business,  society,  and  govern- 
ment. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  con- 
nected for  more  than  8  years  with  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  and  dur- 
ing more  recent  years  to  serve  as  Its  chair- 
man. The  activities  of  the  R.  P.  C.  like  those 
of  your  own  association,  have  alwajrs  been  as- 
sociated with  credit.  In  the  beginning,  the 
R.  P.  C.  was  concerned  with  the  rehabUl- 
tatlon  of  the  entire  credit  structure  of  the 
country.  Unless  the  pressure  of  current 
events  has  erased  the  recoUectlon  from  your 
minds,  you  wlU  recaU  that  It  was  a  complete 
break-down  of  our  credit  structure  which 
brought  the  R.  P.  C.  Into  being.  You  are.  I 
believe,  familiar  with  the  record:  October 
1929 — ^Black  Friday— America  facing  the  hor- 
rible  reality    of    economic   collapse — flnallj 
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that  Krtm  day  in  January  of  1932.  The  Con- 
fTMB  acted  boldly  and  authorized  the  eetab. 
Ushment  oX  the  BeconBtructlon  Plnance  Cor- 
poration to  meet  the  economic  crisis. 

The  problems  of  the  thirties — closed  bank 
doors,  depressed  agrlcultxiral  prices,  migra- 
tory labor,  ceaseless  unemplcjrment — Congress 
called  \ipon  Reconstruction  Plnance  Corpora- 
tion to  help  meet  them  one  by  one.  Its  au- 
tbofity  became  manifold — It  embraced  loans 
to  agriculture,  banks.  Insurance  companies, 
public  bodies,  drainage,  levee  and  Irrlgetion 
districts,  railroads,  business  enterprises,  and 
a  myriad  of  similar  activities— the  famlUar 
MUgj  of  "blUloDa  out  and  bUlions  back."  The 
flow  of  credit  was  turned  on  and  off,  first  In 
one  field  and  then  In  another,  as  the  needs 
<tf  the  country  shifted. 

This  participation  by  the  Corporation  In 
such  varied  phases  of  our  economy  was  not 
•t  first  contemplated.  Rather,  It  stemmed 
from  a  recurring  recognition  by  Congress  of 
the  Corporation's  ability  to  assist  In  solving 
coxisUntly  changing  economic  problems. 
Thus  It  has  been  said  that  ReconstrucUon 
Finance  Corporation  serves  as  an  economic 
catalyst — an  agent  that  produces  desired  eco- 
nomic changes  without  Itself  being  changed. 
Shakespeare  has  said  that  "one  man  In  his 
time  plays  many  parts  "  So  also  has  It  been 
with  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
Just  now  It  finds  Itself  absorbed  In  the  biggest 
Job  In  Its  history— the  Job  of  flinancing  a 
large  share  of  the  defense  program.  History 
with  Its  well-known  flair  for  repetition  will 
record  with  some  satisfaction  that  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  began  In  1940 
to  perform  the  role  of  the  old  War  Finance 
Corporation,  which  the  lawyers  by  prophetic 
coincidence  had  used  as  Its  prototype. 

As  always,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration is  operating  In  the  twilight  rone  of 
banking.  The  private  instil utions  of  this 
country  can  and  will  finance  the  major  part 
of  the  defense  program.  They  occupy  a  key 
position  In  the  broad  plan  and  at  no  time  In 
history  has  their  sound  condition  been  of 
greater  Importance.  It  Is  their  function  to 
make  loans  to  business  to  keep  It  operating 
at  maximum  capacity  and  efficiency.  There 
are  certain  activities,  however,  which,  al- 
though an  essential  part  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram, cannot  with  any  degree  of  propriety 
and  practicality  be  handled  by  private  banks. 
Hence,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, filling  its  customary  role  as  an  emer- 
gency financing  Institution,  has  stepped  Into 
the  breach  and  has  begun  the  task  of  pro- 
Tiding  funds  for  such  special  purposes.  Be- 
cause these  recent  activities  of  our  Corpora- 
tion are  of  vital  Importance  to  the  Nation  at 
large  I  should  like  to  tell  you  something  of 
their  general  character. 

Within  3  days  from  the  date  of  the  Presi- 
dent's approval  of  the  enabling  legislation 
of  laet  June,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration had  created  two  new  defense  agen- 
Clea.  the  Rubber  Reserve  Co.  and  the  Kletala 
Reserve  Co.  The  purpose  of  the  first  Is  to 
acquire  and  carry  a  reserve  stock  of  crude 
rubber.  The  Metals  Reserve  Co.  was  formed 
In  order  to  acquire  vital  defense  minerals  and 
■hetals  and  to  provide  for  their  safe  and  prac- 
tical storage  without  the  disruption  of  nor- 
mal marketing  conditions.  The  company  Is 
acquiring  as  rapidly  as  possible  reserve  stocks 
at  tin.  anUmony,  chrome,  copper,  graphite, 
manganese,  zinc,  t\ingsten.  and  other  metals. 
In  order  to  complete  this  task,  it  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  company  to  vary  Its  purchasing 
practice  In  accordance  with  the  customs  of 
the  trade.  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  was 
likewise  created  by  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance CorporaUon  to  acquire  and  carry  reserve 
supplies  of  certain  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  diamond  dies 
for  use  in  the  wiredrawing  Industry,  and 
wool. 

The  urgent  need  for  the  expansion  of  our 
prodxictlve  capacity  requires  a  ready  reser- 
voir of  credit  for  plant  facilities.  To  meet 
thta  demand.  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 


ration last  August  created  the  Defense  Plant 
Corporation.  Aside  from  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  which  use  direct  appropria- 
tions, this  Corporation  Is  the  only  agency 
of  the  Government  providing  for  the  financ- 
ing and  construction  of  production  facilities. 

In  setting  up  this  Corporation  a  lease  ar- 
rangement was  evolved  which  has  proved  to 
be  a  most  flexible  and  expeditious  method. 
Quite  simply,  It  provides  for  the  construction 
of  the  emergency  plant  facilities  by  the  con- 
tractor, with  Defense  Plant  Corporation  as- 
suming the  cost,  taking  title  in  its  own  name, 
and  leasing  the  facilities  to  the  contractor 
for  a  fixed  period,  subject  to  a  provision  for 
renewal  and  an  option  to  purchase.  In  the 
case  of  manufacturers  and  suppliers  having 
contracts  directly  with  the  Government,  the 
rental  is  generally  nominal,  and  Defense 
Plant  Corporation  receives  an  agreement  for 
reimbursement  by  the  War  or  Navy  Depart- 
ment. In  the  case  of  subcontractors,  an 
actual  rental  is  required  to  be  paid  by  the 
lessee  based  up>on  a  percentage  of  Its  sales. 

Defense  Plant  Corporation  has  already  ap- 
proved total  commitments  for  the  financing 
of  emergency  plant  facilities — including  the 
acquisition  of  land,  buildings,  and  necessary 
machinery — aggregating  over  $600,000,000. 
and  it  has  agreed  to  a  general  aviation  pro- 
gram Involving  about  a  billion  dollars  of 
additional  funds. 

One  of  the  Coporation's  first  undertakings 
was  the  construction  of  a  plant  In  Hamilton 
County.  Ohio,  in  conjunction  with  the  Wright 
Aeronautical  Corporation,  comprising  ap- 
proximately 37  acres.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
speak  on  the  occasion  of  their  ground-break- 
ing ceremonies  last  October,  and  I  stated  at 
that  time  that  such  activity  was  a  positive 
s]rmbo]  of  the  real  ability  of  business  and 
Government  In  this  great  democracy  to  col- 
laborate efficiently  in  the  Interest  of  the  com- 
mon good.  Last  week  again  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  attend  the  dedication  ceremonies  for 
the  same  plant  and  when  I  witnessed  the  first 
airplane  engine  coming  off  that  huge  assem- 
bly line  In  what  Is  now  the  largest  factory  In 
the  world  under  one  roof — all  completed 
within  the  short  spwice  of  7  months — my  con- 
viction about  business  and  government  was 
given  new  strength  and  vigor. 

Emergency  plant  facilities  are  of  three  dis- 
tinct kinds.  First,  there  are  those  facilities 
requisite  to  the  national-defense  program 
which  are  being  built  by  the  Government  it- 
self. As  explained  by  Mr.  Knudsen,  plants 
having  no  commercial  value  after  completion 
<rf  the  defense  program  must  be  financed  by 
the  Government  itself  and  title  to  such  prop- 
erties must  vest  In  the  Government  Itself, 
even  though  the  actual  operation  of  the  plant 
may  be  delegated  to  private  Indvistry  under  a 
management-fee  contract.  This  category  of 
facilities  embraces  munitions  plants,  loading 
plants,  and  heavy  shell  forging  and  arms 
plants  of  which  there  Is  little  present  pri- 
vate capacity  and  of  which  there  Is  certain 
to  be  surplus  capacity  after  the  emergency 
is  over.  The  Government  will  have  abso- 
lute control  of  such  plants  and  can  elect  to 
retain  them  for  future  emergency  use. 

Second,  at  the  other  exueme,  there  are 
those  facilities  which  will  be  made  available 
by  private  Indtistry  as  a  result  of  normal 
expansion  In  the  ordinary  covirse  of  busi- 
ness, without  cost  and  without  risk  of  any 
kind  to  the  Government.  In  general,  these 
facilities  consist  of  manufacturing  plants 
which  have  a  real  economic  value  entirely 
apart  from  the  defense  program. 

Third,  and  midway,  are  the  cases  In  which 
the  emergency  plant  facilities,  whether  built 
with  the  aid  of  public  or  private  capital,  will 
be  paid  for  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
Government.  In  general,  these  facilities 
consist  of  plants  carrying  on  operations  that 
will  be  expanded  far  beyond  any  probable 
normal  use — plants  filling  defense  orders 
which  fall  somewhere  between  outright  mu- 
nitions (such  as  powder  for  which  the  Gov- 


ernment will  build  Its  own  plants)  and  pur- 
chases of  regtilar  commercial  Items  (such  as 
blankets  where  needed  extra  capacity  will 
be  added  by  private  contractors). 

With  respect  to  facilities  of  this  third 
classification.  It  has  been  felt  that  the  cost 
of  construction  should  be  segregated  from 
the  cost  of  the  supplies  and  that  the  reim- 
bursement or  payment  of  the  cost  of  the 
construction  should  be  made  directly  rather 
than  being  covered  Into  the  unit  price.  It 
Is  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  this  type  of 
Government  financing  that  R.  F.  C.  has,  as 
I  have  explained.  Inaugurated  Its  lease  plan 
through  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation. 
The  Government  cannot  expect  private 
business  to  assume  the  entire  cost  of  such 
faculties.  For  the  present,  at  least,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  own  this  Increased  plant 
capacity.  When  the  emergency  has  ended 
the  manufacturer  will  have  the  option  to 
acquire  these  plants  to  avoid  undesirable 
competition.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  this 
option  to  purchase  Is  a  necessary  right  of  the 
manufacturer,  since  the  time  will  come  when 
the  disposition  of  these  plants  will  be  at 
issue.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment Itself  should  ever  operate  these  manu- 
facturing units  In  peacetime. 

I  have  attempted  In  these  remarks  to  give 
you  an  Interim  account  of  the  stewardship 
which  you  have  entrusted  to  those  of  us  who 
are  associated  with  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation.  In  this  great  national- 
defense  program  It  Is  Important  not  only  that 
the  activities  of  the  Government  be  known  to 
all  of  the  people  but  .hat  they  be  thoroughly 
understood  as  well,  for  only  through  such  in- 
timate undersUndlng  will  the  country  be 
able  to  achieve  that  national  unity  which  Is 
so  essential  to  the  success  of  the  preparedness 
drive.  We  do  not  Intend  that  what  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  does  shall 
be  shrouded  In  secrecy  but,  rather,  that  It 
shall  be  exposed  to  the  light  of  public  in- 
spection to  the  end  that  all  the  citizens  of 
this  country  shall  know  what  their  Govern- 
ment Is  doing  for  the  common  defense  and 
the  common  welfare. 

While  the  Nation  is  committed  to  this  all- 
out  program  of  defense  and  is  preparing  to 
make  whatever  sacrifices  such  program  may 
require,  it  is  not  content  to  make  unnecessary 
sacrifices.  The  democracy  we  are  struggling 
to  preserve  should  be  strengthened  in  the  de- 
fense process,  not  weakened.  Two  Important 
considerations  should  be  of  direct  concern  to 
your  association.  The  first  is  price  stability. 
We  all  know  that  we  cannot  achieve  our 
goal  of  democratic  defense  with  anything 
less  than  full  efficiency  In  the  use  of  otir  eco- 
nomic resources  But  full  economic  efficiency 
requires  price  stability.  Like  a  sword  of 
Damocles  hanging  over  our  national  head  is 
the  memory  of  the  skyrocketing  prices  and 
high  cost  of  living  which  splraled  upward  as 
a  result  of  the  last  war.  We  cannot  allow 
that  disaster  to  recur  In  our  economy. 
Someone  has  said  that  inflation  Is  like  a  balky 
horse:  You  lash  It  and  lash  it  and  It  won't 
move;  then  suddenly  it  bolts  and  you  cannot 
stop  it.  Inflation,  of  course,  is  exceedingly 
unpredictable.  The  United  States  has  at  the 
present  time,  however,  not  only  the  determi- 
nation to  combat  it  but  the  machinery  as 
well.  Not  only  is  the  Government  policing 
prices  but  business  Itself,  having  learned  Ita 
lesson.  Is  doing  some  policing,  too. 

Just  as  important  is  the  second  considera- 
tion which  Is  of  immediate  concern  to  your 
association — the  protection  of  the  national 
credit.  The  people  of  this  coimtry  have  been 
edu  ited  to  a  high  standard  of  living — the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  Is,  of 
course,  only  proper  that  every  person  in  the 
country  should  be  permitted  to  profit  by  our 
technological  progress.  But  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  people  will  not  abandon  easily 
that  which  they  have  been  permitted  to  en- 
Joy  Hence,  ^h^re  arises  the  issue  of  expanded 
consumer  credit.    We  all  know  that  It  Is  no 
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longer  necessary  for  a  man  to  have  the  cash 
In  his  pocket  when  he  goes  out  to  make  a 
purchase.  Consumer  credit  is  now  an  ac- 
cepted medium  of  business.  Therefore  it  is 
essential  that  this  credit  of  the  individual  be 
safeguarded  and  protected  If  we  are  to  pre- 
serve the  America",  standard  of  living. 

We  have  all  heard  the  note  of  warning. 
The  Industrial  Index  Is  soaring  upward,  pay 
checks  are  growing,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  national  income  this  year  will  approach 
the  985,000,000,000  mark.  Knowing  that  de- 
fense production  cannot  lest  forever,  it  re- 
quires little  imagination  to  see  the  economic 
chaos  which  lies  ahead  If  we  allow  this  double 
demand  Uf>on  our  productive  capacity  to  go 
uncontrolled.  We  are  now  reconciled  to  the 
fact  that  this  country  will  eventually  be 
faced  with  a  tremendous  national  debt  due  to 
th3  terrible  urgency  of  defenss  expenditures 
We  need  not.  however,  be  reconciled  to  con- 
sumption debt — It  can  and  should  be  pre- 
vented. The  considered  opinion  of  your  finan- 
cial leaders  Is  that  we  cannot  In  times  like 
the  present  mortgage  our  future  through 
uncontrolled  Installment  purchases. 

I  know  that  it  will  require  great  courage  on 
the  part  of  retail  dealers  not  to  extend  to 
their  customers  terms  more  liberal  than  those 
granted  during  the  depression  years.  The 
working  people  who  have  been  denied  a  Just 
share  In  life's  advantages  during  recent  years 
will  quite  naturally  want  to  acquire  some  of 
the  fruits  of  their  increasing  incomes.  They 
will  be  dominated  by  the  belief  t^a*  the  days 
of  economic  adversity  are  over,  and  they  will 
be  eager  to  capitalize  their  future  earnings. 
Without  some  brake  upon  this  tendency,  the 
tragedies  of  1921  may  easily  be  reenacted. 
Many  persons  believe  that  the  "silk  shirt"  era 
of  the  last  war  will  not  be  repeated — that  the 
public  has  learned  its  lesson  and  will  not  be 
so  focUsh  again.  Time  alone  will  tell.  But 
the  only  safe  course  is  to  apply  that  pro- 
verbial stitch  In  time  and  persuade  the  people 
that  the  high  wages  of  the  present  may  not  be 
of  lasting  duration  and  that  never  has  the  old 
philosophy  of  saving  for  a  rainy  day  been  so 
pertinent  as  right  now. 

The  Government's  defense-bonds  program 
is  a  step  In  this  direction.  The  worker  who 
has  a  reserve  fund  In  the  form  of  Govern- 
ment bonds  has  a  prop  which  he  may  lean 
on  in  the  future.  When  the  pcst-war  period 
of  readjustment  comes  he  can  use  his  defense 
savings  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  family,  and 
his  spending  at  that  time  will  be  of  general 
economic  benefit  to  the  country. 

What  Is  necessary  all  along  the  line,  there- 
fore, is  self-control.  Higher  taxes,  defense 
savings,  prlce-Etablllzation  orders — all  of 
these  will  furnish  a  measure  of  protection 
against  the  dangers  of  Inflation.  But  with- 
out the  voluntary  assistance  and  cooperation 
of  you  businessmen  who  occupy  such  a  strate- 
gic position  In  our  national  economy  no  real 
success  Is  possible.  In  all  of  our  considera- 
tions we  must  take  into  account  the  na- 
tional good.  We  can  no  longer  be  a  nation 
of  small  ambitions  and  of  petty  selfishness. 
We  must  unite  In  a  single  ambition  to  per- 
petuate our  democratic  way  of  living  and  of 
the  liberties  of- our  priceless  heritage. 

Do  not  think  that  I  believe  for  one  mo- 
ment that  this  country  cannot  meet  and  over- 
come any  force  or  any  combination  of  forces 
that  may  threaten  our  institutions.  Come 
what  may,  this  Nation  will  survive.  We  have 
the  men,  the  money,  the  resources,  and  the 
courage  to  withstand  any  assault  and  to 
triumph  over  any  foe.  But  to  do  the  Job,  to 
make  ourselves  so  strong  that  no  one  will 
dare  question  the  determination  to  preserve 
our  Nation's  democracy,  we  must  stand  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  each  ready  to  do  his  part. 
We  must  submerge  these  things  that  do  not 
contribute  t-o  the  national  defense. 

Let  us  admit  that  in  the  beginning  our 
defense  machine  creaked  a  little  from  Idle- 
ness and  disuse.  Let  us  admit  that  In  the 
beginning  oiu*  machine  had  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing on  the  main  highway  and  showed  too 


much  of  a  tendency  to  ttu-n  off  on  side 
roads — some  employers,  for  example,  con- 
tinued a  rear -guard  battle  against  Inevitable 
economic  and  social  changes;  some  labor 
leaders  refused  to  distinguish  between  Just 
payment  for  honest  toll  anc'  tribute  exacted 
in.  a  grave  emergency;  and  some  Industrialists 
were  too  greedy  for  war  profits.  But  now  our 
defense  machine  is  well  oiled.  It  is  moving 
ahead  at  an  accelerated  pace  day  by  day. 

Amidst  the  welter  of  confusing  economic 
concepts  there  are  many  factors  which  fur- 
nish a  source  of  confidence — things  which  do 
not  receive  much  comment  but  which,  never- 
theless, are  weather  vanes  of  successful  coop- 
eration. Business  management,  for  example. 
Is  working  longer  and  harder  hours  today 
with  no  strikes,  no  slt-downs.  not  even  week- 
ends to  furnish  respite  from  Its  new  double 
responsibility.  Labor,  too.  is  giving  a  good 
account  of  itself  despite  some  newspaper 
headlines  to  the  contrary.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  whUe  r  few  striking  thou- 
sands are  receiving  wide  publicity  for  their 
obstructive  tactics,  the  working  millions  are 
quietly  on  the  Job.  What  is  more,  the  sub- 
versive elements  motivating  the  conduct  of 
some  misguided  labor  leaders  are  now  being 
put  Into  firm  check.  Finally — and  this  is  the 
keynote  of  my  remarks  to  you  this  after- 
noon— both  business  and  Government  are  co- 
operating efficiently  and  effectively  as  never 
before  In  the  history  of  our  country.  The 
Government  Is  receiving  invaluable  assistance 
not  only  from  the  mills  and  the  factories  par- 
ticipating In  the  defense  prcgram  but  also 
from  those  individual  businessmen  who  are 
devoting  their  time  and  efforts  to  defense 
work  throughout  the  land.  Many  men  of 
skill  and  experience,  executives  both  big  and 
small,  are  working  harder  for  the  Govern- 
ment now  at  a  dollar  a  year  than  they  ever 
have  for  their  own  companies  at  high  salaries. 

•I  am  sure  that  as  a  consequence  of  this 
coiiunon  effort  there  Is  today  a  growing  re- 
spect, a  better  understanding,  between  busi- 
ness and  Government.  Whatever  is  good  for 
this  country  now  Is  vital  to  this  country  after 
the  conflict  Is  over.  What  we  all  want  Is  a 
stronger,  happier  Nation  to  pass  on  to  our 
posterity— a  Nation  which  is  plentiful  and 
sound — free  of  sickness.  Ignorance,  and  pov- 
erty, and  abounding  In  those  civil  liberties 
which  are  so  precious  to  our  American  tradi- 
tion. These  defense  measures  of  today  are 
therefore  merely  steps  In  the  forward  march 
to  the  attainment  of  that  assured  future  lor 
our  country — a  country  which  has  grown  to 
leadership  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world, 
with  a  leader's  privileges  and  responsibili- 
ties— a  country  whose  future  Is  the  salvation 
of  the  world. 


people  m  DUnois.  Of  these.  2,087,591  arc 
listed  as  rural  and  5.809.608  listed  as 
urban.  The  Twenty-fifth  Congressional 
District  breaks  down  as  follows: 


Federal  Facts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  W.  (RUNT)  BISHOP 

OF    UXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  25, 1941 


Mr.  BISHOP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be 
my  purpose  to  inform  the  people  of  my 
congressional  district  of  facts  in  con- 
nection with  their  Government  and  the 
Twenty-fifth   Congressional   District    of 

Illinois. 

ponnj^TioN 

On  June  23  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
issued  a  release  showing  the  total  urban 
and  rural  population  by  counties.  This 
release  disclosed  that  there  were  7397.241 
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on.  CONSXTMPTIOH 

The  Bursau  of  Mines  forecast  the  daily 
average  supply  of  domestic  crude  oil 
needed  to  meet  the  market  demand  in 
July  will  be  3,847,100  barrels— 17,100  bar- 
rels more  than  the  estimated  June  de- 
mand. The  Bureau  said  effects  of  ad- 
justments required  in  transportation  and 
consumption  caused  by  withdrawal  of  50 
tankers  from  trade  routes  running  from 
the  Gulf  to  the  east  coast  are  "still  too 
indefinite  to  be  accurately  measured." 
It  said  present  information  "indicates  at 
least  temporary  curtailment  of  the  Gulf 
coast  markets"  and  an  Increase  in  the 
relative  production  of  refinery  districts 
to  the  north  and  east. 

•VtmSES   WANTED 

The  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Public  Health  Service  issued 
a  joint  statement  that  the  shortage  of 
nurses  "beginning  to  be  felt  in  our  towns 
and  cities"  threatens  "the  safety  of  our 
civilian  population."  The  statement, 
signed  by  Ma j.  Gen.  James  C.  Magee.  Sur- 
geon General,  United  States  Army;  Rear 
Admiral  Ross  T.  Mclntire,  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, United  States  Navy;  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Parran,  Surgeon  General,  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  said: 

Although  current  requirements  are  being 
met.  It  is  essential  to  prepare  Inunedlately  for 
potentially  greater  demands  for  nurses.  The 
situation  can  be  met  only  by  a  large  Increase 
In  the  number  of  women  entering  the  Na- 
tion's accredited  nursing  schools. 

The  statement  reported  "an  important 
initial  step  toward  the  preparation  of 
more  qualified  nurses  is  about  to  be  made" 
using  the  facilities  of  Bryn  Mawr  College 
and  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  the  support  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

MEDICAL  Stn'PLT  DEPOT 

The  War  Department  announced  the 
Surgeon  General's  Office  has  selected  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  as  the  location  for  the  main 
Army  medical  supply  depot;  and  the  Army 
has  purchased  the  Mart  Building  in  St. 
Louis  at  a  price  of  $2,300,000  for  it.  The 
largest  supply  depot  was  previously  in  the 
Bush  Terminal  Building,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y„ 
the  Department  said. 

WHEAT   CHOP    IN    UNITED    STATES 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ported prosjaective  winter  wheat  output 
in  the  nine  principal  producing  States 
decreased  from  an  estimated  488.770  000 
bushels  on  June  1  to  476,310,000  bushels 
on  June  16.  The  Crop  Reporting  Board's 
first  midmonth  estimate  of  wheat  pro- 
duction indicated  that  crop  prospects  de- 
clined in  most  Western  and  Midwestern 
States,  the  Department  said. 

WORLD    WHEAT    STOCKS 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  said 
world  wheat  stocks  would  reach  a  record 


lllwwise  created  by  tne  Keconstrucnou  fi- 
nance Corporation  to  acquire  and  carry  reserve 
■uppUea  of  certain  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials such  AS  nitrate  of  soda,  diamond  dies 
for  use  in  th»  wiredrawing  Industry,  and 
wool. 

Tbt  urgent  need  for  the  expansion  of  our 
prodxictlve  capacity  requires  a  reedy  reser- 
voir of  credit  for  plant  facilities.  To  meet 
this  demand.  Reconstruction  Plnance  Corpo- 


Al^AAU,    sftAAva 


the  emergency  plant  facilities,  whether  built 
with  the  aid  of  public  or  private  capital,  will 
be  paid  for  directly  or  IndirecUy  by  the 
Government.  In  general,  these  facilities 
consist  of  plants  carrying  on  operations  that 
win  be  expanded  far  beyond  any  probable 
normal  use — plants  filling  defense  orders 
which  fall  somewhere  between  oxrtrlght  mu- 
nltlo&a  (such  as  powder  for  which  the  Gov- 


edu  ited  to  a  high  standard  of  living — the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  Is,  of 
course,  only  proper  that  every  person  in  the 
country  should  be  permitted  to  profit  by  our 
technological  progress.  But  It  shotild  be  re- 
membered that  people  will  not  abandon  easily 
that  which  they  have  been  permitted  to  en- 
Joy  Hence,  ihsre  arisec  the  issue  of  expanded 
eonsiimcr  credit.    We  all  know  that  It  1b  no 
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high  on  July  1  in  spite  of  reduced  crops 
in  Australia.  Europe,  and  north  Africa. 
With  a  world  crop  expected  to  be  about 
the  same  as  last  year,  supplies  for  the 
entire  1941-42  period  will  be  of  record 
lixe.  the  Department  said.  The  carry- 
over of  old  wheat  will  be  equivalent  to 
00  percent  of  a  year's  domestic  needs,  and 
with  the  new  crop  prospects  world  stocks 
will  be  increased  an  estimated  200,000,000 
bushels,  amounting  to  almost  a  full  year's 
«k)mestic  supply,  the  Department  re- 
ported. 

MAIL   10    aOLOIZBa 

The  War  Department  announced  that 
mall  to  Army  personnel  should  carry  the 
grade  and  full  name  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed, and  that  the  Army  serial  num- 
ber, if  known,  should  follow  the  name. 
The  letter  or  number  designation  of  the 
company  of  which  the  soldier  Is  a  mem- 
ber, the  IdentiflcaUon  of  the  regiment  or 
separate  battalion,  and  the  Army  post- 
ofBce  number  and  its  location  should  be 
included  In  the  address,  the  Department 
Bald.  Letters  and  packages  now  delayed 
due  to  Improper  addressing  may  be  fur- 
ther retarded  as  the  men  leave  their  per- 
manent stations  to  participate  in  the 
summer  war  games,  the  Department  said. 

MATXKIAL  SHOaTAGX 

Some  airplane  factories  and  machine 
shops  have  restricted  hiring  schedules 
because  of  shortages  of  materials.  Social 
Security  Board  reported,  while  the  se- 
verity of  shortages  of  competent  ma- 
chine-shop, aircraft,  shipbuilding,  and 
general  metal  workers  has  continued. 
The  demand  for  construction  workers 
has  improved  in  almost  every  region,  the 
Board  said,  following  a  general  dechne  in 
February  while  building  activity  was 
shifting  from  military  to  industrial  and 
residential  building.  An  ample  supply 
of  construction  workers  is  available,  the 
announcement  said. 

ROW   WXIX  AKS   WX   PBXPAaXD7 

The  United  States  News  both  asks  and 
answers  this  question  in  their  June  27 
Issue.    When  they  asked: 

Is  United  SUtea  ready  If  Hltlw  shoots 
•gain?    Answer  Is:  In  part. 

As  for  the  Navy:  It  Is  ready.  Both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fleets  are  geared  to  In- 
stant action.  Both  are  at  a  high  level  of 
training  and  experience.  Navy's  air  force 
Is  strong  and  increasingly  well  equipped. 

As  for  the  Army:  It  isn't  ready.  It  is  Just 
taking  form  and  la  lacking  in  equipment  and 
In  experience.  But  nobody  sees  any  early 
use  for  a  land  army;  everyone  looks  on  the 
new  Army  as  an  Investment  In  the  longer- 
range  future. 

As  for  the  Army  Air  Corps:  It  Isn't  ready, 
owing  to  equipment  shortage:  But  the  Air 
Corps  now  Is  beginning  to  come  along  fast; 
Is  to  be  ready  In  near  future. 

As  for  industry:  It  Is  gearing  Itself  slowly 
to  war  production:  Is  starting  to  break  peace- 
time habits:  is  beginning  to  grind  out  mill< 
tary  equipment.  Aircraft  Industry  Is  doing 
an  Impressive  job.  But  over-all,  American 
Industry  will  not  be  turning  out  war  equip- 
ment In  voltune  before  October. 

OCIf.  JOBM  A.  UXUN 

House  Joint  Resolution  200  provides  for 
the  purchase  by  the  Congress  of  a  bust  of 
the  late  Senator  from  Illinois.  Oen.  John 
A.  Logan.  If  passed,  the  bust  will  be 
placed  in  the  Capitol  along  with  that  of 
lincoln  and  Grant. 


Statement  Before  Committee  on  Reciproc- 
ity Information 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  THOMAS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday,  June  27  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  26),  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  JOHN  THOMAS  OF 
IDAHO 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  statement  which  I  made  before  the 
Committee  on  Reciprocity  Information, 
protesting  the  lowering  of  the  tariff  on 
farm  products  and  minerals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  matter  which  I  want  to  discuss  today 
ts  the  question  of  resumption  of  trade-agree- 
ment negotiations  with  Argentina. 

It  is  to  be  recalled  that  in  the  late  stmi- 
mer  of  1939  our  State  Department  announced 
that  it  would  undertake  the  negotiation  of 
a  trade  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
Argentina.  The  list  of  commodities  posted 
for  possible  duty  concessions  at  that  tijne 
was  substantially  the  same  as  is  proposed 
in  the  pending  negotiations.  It  Included, 
among  other  Items,  casein,  fats  and  oils, 
beef  and  veal,  cheese,  hides  and  skins.  Hear- 
ings were  held  before  this  committee  and 
vigorous  opposition  was  recorded  by  many 
organized  farmer-producer  groups  to  the  re- 
duction of  duties  on  these  admitted  com- 
petitive agricultural  products.  Then  quite 
abruptly  the  negotiations  were  called  off. 
The  fact  that  so  much  opposition  was  regis- 
tered to  the  proposed  agreement  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  the  authority  of  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  under  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  was  to  expire  by  limitations  the 
following  June  1940  contributed,  without 
doubt  to  the  decisions  to  terminate  negotia- 
tions. The  word  "terminate"  I  use  advisedly. 
It  Is  the  Identical  term  employed  in  a  joint 
statement  Issued  by  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment and  our  own  at  the  time,  the  first  par- 
agraph of  which  reads  as  follows: 

"In  the  reciprocal  trade  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Argentina,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  both  parties.  It  has  not  been  found  pos- 
sible to  reach  a  satisfactory  basis  to  permit 
the  conclusion  of  an  agreement,  and  the  two 
Goverrmients  have  agreed  to  terminate  them." 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  details 
about  the  debate  in  the  Senate  over  the  re- 
newal of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  pro- 
gram, but  in  March  1940  I  pointed  out  the 
undeniable  fact  that  if  the  authority  to  make 
trade  agreements  is  extended  another  3  years 
a  most  serious  blow  will  be  dealt  to  agricul- 
ttire.  I  had  In  mind  this  very  resumption  of 
negotiations  with  Argentina  and  other  South 
American  countries,  notwithstanding  the  an- 
nounced termination  of  such  negotiations  in 
January  1940,  2  months  previous. 

Now  as  then,  the  State  Department  demon- 
strates its  willingness  to  reduce  tariffs  on  a 
large  number  of  commodities  for  which  the 
American  farmer  already  needs  a  larger  mar- 
ket. This  Is  how  the  President,  the  State 
Department,  and  for  that  matter,  the  Con- 
gress, barters  away  the  previous  protection 
accorded  by  law  to  that  Important  one-fotirth 


of  our  population,  the  American  farmer  and 

his  family. 

Inasmuch  as  negotiations  have  been  re- 
opened with  Argentina,  what  I  had  to  say  In 
March  1940  additionally  regarding  our  trade 
relations  with  this  South  American  country 
fcxclbly  Illustrates  this  trlparty  breaking  of 
faith  with  American  agriculture.  It  Ulus- 
trates.  too.  the  logrolling  tactics  of  the  ad- 
ministrative branch  of  the  Government  to 
assure  the  perpetuation  of  the  trade-agree- 
ment program.  I  quote  again  from  my  re- 
marks to  the  Senate  body: 

"At  present  negotiations  with  Argentina 
have  been  stopped;  but  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  particle  of  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  as  to 
why  they  were  stopped.  It  was  not  because 
the  SUte  Department  suddenly  discovered 
that  we  have  a  com  surplus  or  that  the 
cattle  Industry  is  already  being  injured  by 
imports  of  canned  beef.  It  does  not  take 
lengthy  hearings  to  develop  these  facts. 

"Moreover,  the  agreements  that  have  been 
made  previously,  over  the  strongest  protests 
farmers  and  producers  were  capable  of  mak- 
ing. Indicate  that  perhaps  the  Department  is 
not  particularly  concerned  by  the  extent  to 
which  American  markets  are  injtured  by 
trade  agreements.  The  negotiations  were 
called  off  because  the  State  Department  is 
•  asking  the  Congress  this  year  to  renew  its 
authority  to  write  tariff  laws.  Officials  of  the 
State  Department  have  condenmed  Congress 
for  logrolling.  Apparently  their  desire  Is  to 
roll  their  own  logs:  and  they  are  now  doing 
it  on  a  grander  scale  than  Congress  ever 
attempted. 

"More  important  than  the  reason  for  call- 
ing off  negotiations  on  the  treaty  with  Ar- 
gentina, as  far  as  the  people  I  represent  are 
concerned.  Is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  the  negotiations  will  not  be  re- 
opened after  the  law  has  been  reenacted. 
When  Secretary  Hull  was  asked  in  the  course 
of  the  House  hearings,  'Is  it  your  idea  that 
conditions  may  so  change  that  negotiations 
may  be  resumed  a  little  later?'  he  replied. 
"This  general  statement  said  that  these  nego- 
tiations were  terminated.' 

"The  statement  referred  to  Is  a  joint  state- 
ment by  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Argentina,  released  by  the  State 
Department.  It  Is  not  at  all  reassuring  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  statement  of  the 
President  of  Argentina,  who  is  reported  by 
an  Associated  Press  dispatch  to  have  said 
that  he  feels  that  President  Roosevelt  would, 
favor  a  resumption  of  the  negotiations  in 
the  near  future,  and  he  is  quoted  as  saying, 
Tor  my  part,  I  fully  desire  it.' 

"In  the  light  of  what  tariff  reductions 
have  already  coet  the  people  of  the  West,  I 
feel  safe  in  saying  that  our  people  do  not 
share  the  attitude  of  the  President  of  Ar- 
gentina. The  Argentine  proposal  was  a 
threat  to  their  prosperity,  which  only  the 
expiration  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  can 
remove." 

We  are  now  removed  more  than  a  year 
from  the  time  I  made  these  remarks.  The 
Congress  did  extend  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  The  administration  has  resumed  nego- 
tiations with  Argentina.  It  did  not  take  the 
vision  of  a  prophet  to  see  what  was  in  the 
offing  with  this  bit  of  logrolling  on  the  part 
of  the  State  Department. 

What  are  the  changed  conditions  which 
cause  negotiations  to  be  resumed?  True, 
there  Is  a  war.  There  was  a  war  in  January, 
March,  and  Jime  1940.  Hemispheric  solidar- 
ity was  the  sugar-coated  tablet  then;  it  ts 
today,  more  so  since  the  European  conflagra- 
tion reaches  nearer  our  shores.  But  what 
are  the  facts?  Should  hemispheric  solidarity 
be  achieved  at  the  practically  sole  expense  of 
the  American  farmer?  That  Is  what  the  pro- 
posed agreements  with  Argentina  and  Uru- 
guay accomplish  in  purpose.  When  one  goes 
down  the  list  of  products  on  which  possible 
concessions  will  be  made  we  find  that  nearly 
all  are  products  of  the  farm. 

Facts  relating  to  production  figtires,  avail- 
able supplies,  etc..  undoubtedly  will  be  pre- 
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our  Nation  s  aemccracy,  we  musi  siana  wjuui- 
der  to  shoulder,  each  ready  to  do  his  part. 
We  must  submerge  those  things  that  do  not 
contribute  to  the  national  defense. 

Let  us  admit  that  in  the  beginning  our 
defense  machine  creaked  a  little  from  idle- 
ness and  disuse.  Let  us  admit  that  In  the 
beginning  our  machine  had  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing on  the  main  highway  and  showed  too 


Twenty-fifth   Congressional   District   of 
Illinois. 

POPtTLATIOW 

On  June  23  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
issued  a  release  showing  the  total  urban 
and  rural  population  by  counties.  This 
release  disclosed  that  there  were  7,897,241 


first  midmonth  estimate  of  wheat  pro- 
duction indicated  that  crop  prospects  de- 
clined in  most  Western  and  Midwestern 
States,  the  Department  said. 

WORLD    WHKAT    STOCKS 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  said 
world  wheat  stocks  would  reach  a  record 
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sented  by  interested  producers  or  their  rep- 
resentatives. I  Will  not  take  the  time  of  the 
committee  to  present  them  in  advance,  but 
do  wish  to  present  an  over-all  concise  picture 
of  what  the  farmer  is  up  against  in  this 
program  which  militates  against  his  very 
existence. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  Just  a 
few  items  upon  which  you  are  preparing  to 
consider  concessions.  For  example,  in  the 
line  of  dairy  products  you  propose  to  make 
concessions  on  casein  and  Italian  type 
cheese.  Both  of  these  products  are  produced 
in  this  country,  and  any  reduction  in  the 
tariff  rate  will  be  reflected  Immediately  in 
lower  returns  to  farmers  producing  the  raw 
materials  for  these  products  Last  year  our 
dairymen  produced  about  50.000.000  pounds 
of  casein,  which,  at  current  prices.  Is  worth 
well  over  $5,000,000  to  the  farmer.  This  casein 
Is  produced  In  more  than  300  factories  located 
In  22  of  our  States.  The  existing  tariff  wall 
on  casein  Is  not  excessive  because  last  year 
we  imported  about  25,000.000  pounds  over  the 
tariff  wall.  Domestic  producers  of  casein  are 
already  giving  one-third  of  our  domestic  mar- 
ket to  foreign  countries,  notably  Argentina, 
and  any  reduction  in  the  Urifl  rate  will  re- 
sult in  their  giving  all  of  It  away. 

On  cheese  the  story  Is  much  the  same. 
Last  year  we  produced  26.000,000  pounds  of 
Italian  type  cheese  as  compared  with  our 
normal  Imports  of  around  20.000,000  pounds 
of  this  kind  of  cheese.  In  1938,  1  year  before 
the  war.  we  Imported  57  percent  of  oui  do- 
mestic consumption  of  Italian  type  cheese. 
Even  in  the  war  year  of  1940  we  Imported 
over  one-third  of  our  needs.  This  does  not 
indicate  that  our  present  tariff  is  too  high. 
Argentina  Is  currently  shipping  us  1,500,000 
pounds  of  cheese  per  month,  which,  on  an 
annua]  basis.  Is  more  than  six  times  as  much 
cheese  as  Argentina  exported  to  all  countries 
4  years  ago.  The  milk  which  goes  into  the 
production  of  our  own  Italian  type  cheese  is 
worth  around  $4,000,000  annually  to  our 
farmers.  A  reduction  In  the  tariff  rate  will 
make  it  virtually  Impossible  to  maintain  ovir 
domestic  production  of  this  type  of  cheese 

In  the  contemplated  agreements  duty  con- 
cessions are  proposed  on  cattle  hides,  despite 
the  fact  that  hides  are  the  most  important 
byproduct  of  our  Important  cattle  Industry. 
In  1940  Argentina  exported  to  us  over  the 
existing  tariff  about  $10,000,000  worth 
of  cattle  hides.  Our  tariff  on  hides  of  only 
10  percent  ad  valorem  Is,  If  anything,  too 
low  already  in  light  of  the  heavy  importa- 
tions. Since  1933  our  imports  of  cattle 
hides  have  Increased  about  60  percent. 

It  is  proposed  to  lower  the  duty  on  various 
meat  products,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  our  own  meat  Industry  Is  the  very  back- 
bone of  our  agricultural  system.  In  1940 
we  Imported  about  $5,000,000  worth  of 
meat  products  from  Argentina,  and  I  under- 
stand It  Is  proposed  that  we  grant  concessions 
on  a  substantial  proportion  of  these  Imports. 
On  the  ether  side  of  the  picture  it  Is  of 
interest  tc  note  that  our  exports  of  meat 
products  to  Argentina  are  virtually  non- 
existent. 

It  is  further  proposed  that  concessions  be 
granted  on  certain  types  and  kind  of  wool, 
despite  the  fact  that  our  Imports  of  wool 
have  been  increasing,  and  that  we  are  large 
producers  of  this  commodity  In  1940,  the 
American  farmer  received  $110,000,000 
for  the  sale  of  wool.  Despite  our  tariff  wall, 
Argentina  is  already  sending  us  large  quanti- 
ties of  wool.  Otir  imports  of  competitive 
wools  have  been  increasing  year  by  year  and 
at  an  alarming  rate.  In  1940  our  Imports  of 
wools  of  the  type  produced  In  this  country 
were  higher  than  In  any  of  the  past  16  years 
of  record,  and  were  twice  as  great  as  last 
year. 

This  alarming  Increase  may  be  attributed 
In  part,  at  least,  to  concessions  made  In  other 
trade  agreements.  As  I  have  publicly  pointed 
out,  the  proposed  concessions  on  wool  come 
at  a  time  when  the  tariff  rates  on  shoddy 
and  wool  rags  which  supplant  virgin  wool  In 


the  American  market  has  been  sharply  re- 
duced In  the  British  trade  agreement  with  a 
resultant  tremendous  increase  In  importa- 
tions. 

I  have  been  advised  that  several  briefs 
have  been  filed  stressing  the  importance  of 
an  adequate  tariff  for  tungsten,  and,  from 
the  information  I  have,  any  material  reduc- 
tion on  ttmgsten  would  work  a  very  serious 
hardship  upon  the  producers. 

Recently  new  discoveries  have  been  made 
in  several  of  the  western  States  Including 
Utah  and  Idaho,  where  real  prospective 
mines  are  being  developed,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  tungsten  could  be  materially  in- 
creased If  the  Industry  is  let  alone.  How- 
ever, if  it  is  confronted  with  a  material  re- 
duction in  the  Urlff,  It  would  simply  mean 
that  these  mines  could  not  be  developed 
which  would  slow  down  production  and  pre- 
vent the  Nation  from  becoming  self-sufficient 
in  this  Important  strategic  metal. 

I  will  not  encumber  the  record  further 
with  the  statement  of  the  situation  as  It 
h£s  been  carefully  covered  by  others. 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  may  1  say  that 
this  whole  program  of  trade  agreements, 
past  and  prospective,  forces  the  American 
fai'mer  and  worklngman  to  compete  with 
people  of  other  lands  who  work  for  small 
wages  and  live  under  conditions  which  we 
in  America  cannot  tolerate.  In  the  light 
of  our  past  commerce  with  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  It  Is  Inevitable  that  the  American 
farmer  will  bear  the  brunt  of  any  trade 
agreements  we  make  with  these  countries. 
The  record  is  clear.  Practically  everything 
ve  import  from  these  countries  are  competi- 
tive agricultural  products,  while  on  the  other 
hand  practically  everything  we  ship  to  them 
are  Industrial  products.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances. I  would  like  to  know  how  we 
can  negotiate  the  proposed  agreements  with 
these  countries  without  forcing  the  farmer 
to  shoulder  the  entire  burden.  It  is,  of 
course,  highly  desirable  for  \xa  to  promote 
hemispheric  solidarity.  Such  a  program  is 
legitimately  In  the  interest  of  our  own  na- 
tional defense.  But.  I  raise  the  question: 
Is  it  the  American  way  to  ask  one  segment 
of  our  population,  namely,  farmers,  to  pay 
the  bill  for  this  good-will  program  which  is 
Intended  to  benefit  the  Nation  as  a  whole? 


Russian  Entrance  into  European  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday,  June  27  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  26).  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MANCHESTER 
(N.  H.)  UNION  LEADER 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Union  Leader 
entitled  "Still  Intolerable."  pertaining  to 
the  entrance  of  Soviet  Russia  into  the 
war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  Leader] 

STILL   INTOLERABLZ 

In  giving  Its  pledge  of  aU  possible  aid  to 
Soviet   Riissla   In   Its   defense   against   Nazi 


Germany,  the  United  States  Government  has 
taken  pains  to  emphasize  that  such  a  step 
does  not  alter  in  any  way  Its  opposition  to 
communism. 

In  his  statement  on  the  issue  Acting  Secre- 
tarj'  of  State  Welles  used  the  following  words: 
"To  the  people  of  the  United  Sutes,  this 
and  other  principles  and  doctrines  of  com- 
munistic dictatorship  are  as  intolerable  and 
alien  to  their  own  beliefs  as  are  the  principles 
and  doctrines  of  Nazi  dictatorship.  Neither 
kind  of  Imposed  overlordshlp  can  have,  or 
will  have,  any  support  ot  any  sway  In  the 
mode  of  life  or  in  the  system  of  government 
of  the  American  people.'" 

This  statement  should  be  kept  clearly  In 
mind  by  every  American,  The  crude  ma- 
terialism of  Communist  thinking,  its  nega- 
tion of  religion,  and  the  Insincerity,  the 
cruelty,  and  the  international  meddling  of 
Stalin's  dictatorship  become  no  less  obnoxious 
because  Soviet  Russia  has  suddenly  Joined 
the  defense  against  Hitlerlsm. 

But,  as  Acting  Secretary  Welles  has  said,  we 
must  be  realistic.  The  immediate  issue  be- 
fore the  American  people  is  whether  Hitler's 
plan  for  universal  conquest,  for  the  cruel  and 
brutal  enslavement  of  all  peoples,  shall  be 
halted  and  defeated  If  our  aid  to  Soviet 
Russia,  now  fighting  against  Hitler,  will  help 
to  accomplish  his  eventual  defeat,  then  that 
aid  is  well  placed  for  that  purpose,  and  that 
alone. 

One  needs  only  contemplate  a  few  other 
possibilities  to  see  that  the  entrance  of  Soviet 
Russl-  in  the  war  against  Hitler  is  a  great 
gain.  Suppose,  for  Instance,  that  instead  ol 
being  forced  into  the  war  against  Hitler, 
Soviet  Russia  had  Joined  the  Rome -Berlin- 
Tokyo  Axis.  This  would  have  weighted  thex 
scales  in  Hitler's  ;avor  so  greatly  as  to  multi- 
ply many  times  the  difficulty  of  his  defeat. 
Or  suppose  that  Soviet  Russia  had  remained 
on  the  sidelines,  until  HlUer  was  defeated. 
What  would  the  problem  have  been  then? 
Many  people  have  contemplated  this  possi- 
bility which  would  have  required  that  after 
Hitlerlsm  was  crushed,  the  menace  of  Rus- 
sian communism  would  have  had  to  be  dis- 
posed of. 

But  neither  of  these  posslbUltJes  occurred. 
Instead  Hitler  chose  to  make  an  enemy  of 
Soviet  Russia  and  throw  her  Into  the  camp 
of  his  opponents.  This  means  one  of  two 
things:  Either  Soviet  Russia  will  eventu- 
ally be  defeated  and  Hitler's  power  enhanced 
by  control  of  Russia's  vast  resources,  or  So- 
viet Russia,  through  outside  support,  will  be 
able  to  stay  in  the  war  and  aid  In  the  de- 
struction of  Hitlerlsm. 

The  latter  alternative  certainly  Is  most  de- 
sirable from  the  American  standpoint,  and 
upon  that  basis  American  aid  is  proffered, 
although  the  Soviet  ideology  Is  highly  obnox- 
ious. In  rendering  such  aid  the  United 
States  Government  should  require  that  the 
Soviet  Government  cease  meddling  in  other 
nations'  affairs  and  give  some  evidence  of  a 
willingness  to  cooperate  In  achieving  the 
ends  of  freedom. 


Russian-British  Alliance  ProTidet  New 
Reason  for  America  to  Stay  Out  of  the 
War  

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

or  vnscoNSiN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 


Friday.  June  27,  1941 


Mr.  THILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  unex- 
pected  comradeship   which   has   made 
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puicea  in  me  capiioi  aiong  wiin  tnac  oi 
Lincoln  and  Grant, 


gress,  barters  away  the  previous  protection 
accorded  by  law  to  that  Important  one-fovirth 


Facts  relating  to  production  figures,  avail- 
able  BuppUes,  etc.,  imdoubtedly  will  be  pre- 
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eommunistlc  Russia  an  active,  shooting 
any  of  Britain  in  the  war  is  causing  a 
great  many  former  interventionists  in 
America  to  reexamine  their  thinking  and 
to  bring  them  to  realize  the  folly  of  trying 
to  control  the  destiny  of  Europe.  Asia, 
and  Africa  from  a  distance  of  three  to 
^ven  thousand  miles.  More  and  more 
It  is  becoming  clear  to  true  Americans 
that  the  best  way  to  protect  our  way  of 
life  In  our  sphere  of  influence  is  to  mind 
our  own  business,  mend  our  own  de- 
fenses, and  manage  our  own  affairs  m) 
well  that  the  seeds  of  discontent  from 
which  foreign  "isms"  arc  developed  will 
JK  destroyed  here  at  home. 

Illustrative  of  the  return  to  sanity 
which  is  being  registered  in  America  even 
In  sections  formerly  so  badly  confused 
and  frightened  that  they  had  lost  a  true 
sense  of  perspective  is  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing quotations  from  recent  editorial 
comment. 

■VBM    MBW    TOUC    TlXn    OPPOSIB    SLOCAM    OF 
"BSLT    ktnSXA" 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  first  cite  you  the 
first  two  paragraphs  of  the  lead  editorial 
In  the  New  York  Times  on  the  subject  of 
aid  to  Russia  which  President  Roosevelt 
and  Sumner  Welles  so  hastily  tried  to 
propose  as  an  acceptable  national  policy 
for  America. 
[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times  of  June  M,  1941 J 

AMXaiCA.  HUTAUf,  AND  ICSSIA 

It  will  make  for  greater  clarity  In  the 
thinking  ol  th«  American  people  and  for 
greater  speed  in  the  acUon  of  their  Govern- 
ment if  from  the  very  start  of  this  new  dis- 
CTiaslon  of  our  policy  toward  the  German- 
Russian  war.  we  drop  the  false  and  mislead- 
ing slogan  of  "Help  Russia"  and  concentrate 
our  attention  on  the  real  aim:  "Stop  Hitler!" 

Certainly,  the  only  people  in  this  country 
who  want  to  "help  Riissia,"  In  the  sense 
of  helping  SUlln.  are  the  handful  of  our 
domestic  Communists,  who  time  and  again 
have  shown  their  hatred  of  every  American 
principle,  their  unfailing  intellectual  dis- 
honesty in  the  face  of  Stalin's  twists  and 
turns,  and  their  willingness  to  sabotage  otir 
own  defense  program  in  any  way  they  can. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post— 
an  early  advocate  of  all-out  Interven- 
tkm — ^Mark  Sullivan  strikes  out  savagely 
against  the  President's  proposal  to  give 
all-out  aid  to  the  communistic  armies 
and  calls  upon  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  country  to  reject  such 
an  un-American  proposal. 

Let  me  sutailt  one  more  exhibit  from 
a  wide  variety  of  examples  which  can  be 
found  in  the  eastern  press  denouncing 
any  proposal  to  give  aid  to  Russia  which 
might  in  turn  be  used  against  America's 
European  friend — honest,  faithful,  cou- 
rageous little  Finland.  I  quote  from  an 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  June  25. 

The  prospect  of  a  Hitler  victory  over 
Rtissia  la  dreary  enough.  But  how  much 
brighter  for  us  is  the  possibility  of  a  Stalin 
victory?  •  •  •  The  thing  for  the  United 
States  to  do.  we  believe,  la  to  go  no  deeper 
Into  this  war  than  at  present,  to  steer  clear 
of  entangling  alliances  with  the  Soviet  and 
with  everybody  else,  to  keep  Its  powder  dry. 
and  eollfct  a  lot  more  of  It.  by  expanding  Its 
Mavy  as  rapidly  as  it  can  and  building  a 
large  army  of  plentifully  equipped  and  hlchly 
trained  mechanic-sergeants  at  top  speed. 
•  •  •  If  we  stick  our  fingers  Into  this 
wsr  we're  likely  to  gtt  a  hand  chewed  off, 
no  matter  who  wins. 


taOVX    FAIXS     (S.   DAK.)    AXCU8    LEADER    EETLECTS 

MiDwnmi*  vnwFOiNT  against  entsamcx 

DTTO  WAE 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  editorial 
from  the  leading  newspaper  of  South 
Dakota,  which  is  frequently  read  by 
many  of  you  in  the  congressional  cloak 
rooms,  pretty  well  typifies  midwestem 
sentiment  as  expressed  editorially 
throughout  the  country.  Now— more 
than  ever — it  is  important  that  this 
country  stay  out  of  the  foreign  war. 
(Prom  Sioux  Palls  (S.  Dak.)    Argus-Leader] 

Alf  EPOCHAL  SWTTCH  IK  THE  TIDE  OF  WAS 

Germany's  declaration  of  war  against  Rus- 
sia is  not  just  another  Incident.  It  Is  a  major 
event — in  truth,  an  epochal  development  In 
the  course  of  the  conflict. 

The  world  was  stunned  in  last  August  1939 
when  Berlin  and  Moacow  announced  the 
signing  of  a  friendly  treaty.  It  was  a  clr- 
ctunstance  that  was  as  ominous  as  it  was  sur- 
prising. It  meant  that  Germany  was  to  enter 
this  war  on  a  basis  radically  different  from 
that  which  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
World  War.  Then  Russia  was  her  enemy  and 
her  difficulties  in  the  war  were  accentuated  by 
her  position. 

So  it  was  with  considerable  satisfaction 
that  Hitler  drew  attention  to  the  Russian 
treaty  at  the  opening  of  this  war.  Germany 
this  time,  he  said,  would  not  be  required  to 
fight  a  war  on  two  fronts. 

But  that  is  now  history.  Germany  Is  again 
fighting  on  two  fronts — a  huge,  sprawling 
enemy  at  the  rear  and  a  vigilant,  alert,  and 
efficient  one  in  the  front. 

The  rupture  between  Germany  and  Russia 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  an  :  bnormal 
alliance.  In  Meln  Kampf  Hitler  attacked  no 
one  with  more  bitter  feeling  than  he  did 
Russia.  He  expressed  contempt  not  only  for 
the  Russian  form  of  government  but  for  her 
people.  He  derided  the  Russian  leaders  and 
flayed  their  characters.  The  Russians  shared 
his  hatred. 

The  alliance,  therefore,  was  formed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  mistrust.  Both  Stalin  and 
Hitler  felt  perhaps  that  each  was  serving  his 
own  interests  to  advantage.  But  Stalin  did 
not  appreciate  then  the  great  strength  of 
the  German  military  machine.  He  did  not 
realize  that  he  was  more  likely  to  become  a 
victim  than  a  coconqueror. 

Russia.  It  appears,  has  some  things  which 
Hitler  must  have.  When  Russia  refused  to 
assume  a  puppet  role  like  Italy,  Hitler  was 
compelled  to  act.  He  needs  the  food  of  the 
Ukraine,  for  example.  He  wants  to  be  in  a 
position  where  he  need  not  worry  about  a 
molestation  in  the  rear. 

It  is  true  that  Russia  Is  not  strong  In  a 
military  sense.  If  Hitler  had  no  other  prob- 
lems on  his  hands,  he  might  fliKl  It  quite 
simple  to  subjugate  her.  But  he  is  fighting 
England  and  he  has  the  constant  Job  of  keep- 
ing the  already  conqtiered  nations  under  his 
heel.  In  consequence,  he  cannot  devote  his 
full  attention  to  Russia. 

And  Russia,  because  she  is  so  large,  can- 
not be  overwhelmed  in  a  blitzkrelg  as  Nor- 
way or  Holland  was.  Hitler  may  captvire  a 
few  miles  of  Russia,  but  a  generally  success- 
ful campaign  involves  extended  operations 
over  a  long  front. 

Americans  are  naturally  deeply  interested 
In  this  late  development  In  the  holocaust  in 
Europe.  It  will  have  a  bearing  on  otir  atti- 
tude toward  the  war. 

Steps  will  be  taken,  no  doubt,  to  list  Russia 
among  the  nations  entitled  to  receive  aid 
under  the  lend-lease  bill.  This  measure  was 
intended  supposedly  to  assist  the  democracies 
but  that  was  more  or  less  camouflage.  Its 
primary  purpose  was  to  assist  in  the  defeat 
of  Hitler. 

This  Incident  should  serve  to  emphasize 
the  war  more  in  its  exact  basis.  Despite  what 
many  persons  say,  it  is  not  an  ideological 
war. 


It  is  fundamentally  a  power  war,  with 
many  queer  alinements  in  prospect.  We  now 
have  little  Finland,  bloody  but  unbowed, 
fighting  with  Germany  against  Russia. 

Just  a  short  while  ago  Germany  assisted 
Russia  in  conquering  her.  But  Finland  is 
not  to  be  criticized.  She  has  been  tossed 
about  by  cli-cumstances  wholly  beyond  her 
control.  Insofar  as  she  is  concerned,  Russia 
was  the  major  aggressor.  In  now  fighting 
Rtissia,  nevertheless,  she  is  using  resources 
obtained  in  past  through  American  assist- 
ance. 

The  position  of  Finland  deserves  more  than 
passing  attention.  It  is  something  to  con- 
sider in  the  extension  of  aid  to  Russia.  Be- 
fore we  go  too  far  in  shipping  our  supplies 
to  other  countries  we  should  make  sure  that 
our  home  defenses  are  adequate.  Russia  is 
now  against  Germany,  to  be  stire,  but  she 
might  be  with  her  again. 

The  whole  Incident  also  emphasizes  the 
extreme  desirability  of  the  maintenance  of  a 
nonbelligerent  role  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  Let  us  watch  our  step.  Let  us  con- 
sider America  first 

The  world  i;  shaking  on  its  foundations 
today.  The  present  catastrophe  may  engtilf 
all  cf  civilization.  If  we  can  teep  out  of  it, 
we  can  maintain  here  a  citadel  and  a  ca- 
thedral of  progressiva  humanity. 

If  we  become  involved,  all  of  this  may  be 
lost,  and  the  r/orld  will  descend  into  a  dark 
age  whose  ^nd  the  present  generation  is  not 
likely  to  see. 

But  if  we  remain  solid,  we  can  serve  as  a 
central  natlor  around  which  the  world  can 
be  rebuilt  and  order  can  be  restored. 

The  necessity  for  ou:  Involvement — since 
Sunday's  development — is  less  and  the  out- 
look Is  much  brighter. 


The  Seaway  and  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF  MiaSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  27,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ST.  LOUIS  DAILY 
GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  OF   JUNE   19,   1941 


Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Spetuer,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  St.  Louis  Daily  Globe-Democrat, 
June  19.  1941: 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  of  June 
19.  19411 

THE  SEAWAY  AND   NATIONAL   DEFENSE 

Under  the  guise  of  the  present  national 
emergency  the  administration  has  launched 
a  new  offensive  to  push  through  Congress 
the  $285,000,000  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project.  Secretary  of  War  Stlmson, 
who  as  Secretary  of  State  in  1932  signed  a 
waterways  treaty  with  Canada  which  the 
Senate  rejected  In  1934,  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Berle  were  the  first  witnesses  for 
the  project  when  the  House  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Committee  opened  its  hearings  on  the 
proposed  agreement  this  week.  Both  insisted 
it  is  a  national-defense  undertaking. 

Cross-examined  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, both  men  countered  with  the  grim 
prediction  that  this  war  wUl  be  an  exceed- 
ingly long  one.  Berle  even  drew  a  comparison 
with  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

A  decisive  reason  for  rejecting  the  seaway 
and  power  project  is  that  It  stands  in  the 
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adopted,  and  a  fourth  which  wiU  give  pro- 
tecUon  equal  to  that  afforded  by  levee  and 
flood-wall  project*  on  other  rlvera. 

According  to  this,  there  are  now  five 
feasible  plans  presented  to  the  Congress, 
and  which  the  Flood  Control  Committee 
considered.    The      engineers      outlined 

of    thi« 


to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Overton- 
Norrell  bills.  Each  of  these  bills,  as  above 
stated,  provide  for  the  aboUUon  of  the 
fioodways,  construction  of  the  levees  on 
the  Arkansas  side  to  the  1940  grade  and 
section,  equal  in  height  and  strength  to 
the  levees  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  giving  fair  and  equal  protection  to 


tage  should  be  taken  of  the  opportunity  to 
attain  increased  protection  at  small  cost  by 
bringing  up  to  seme  common  and  higher 
grade  the  lesser  levee  freeboards  that  now  in- 
tervene between  reaches  of  maximum  stage 
lowering.  Not  to  do  so  is  to  fail  to  obtain  the 
maximum  possible  return  on  a  portion  of  the 
present  investment,  for  the  maximum  pos- 
sible return  on  a  portion  of  the  present  in- 

»___..    ».»-    *Vkt,    rviairirmiTn    frPPhORrd    Is    the 


at  a  time  when  the  tariff  rates  on  snoaay 
and  wool  rags  which  supplant  virgin  wool  In 


Soviet   Russia   In   its   defense   against   Nazi 


pected   comradeship   which   has   made 
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way  of  our  immediate  defense  efforts.  Money 
and  engineering  skill  which  are  urgently 
needed  for  our  defense  program  shotild  not 
be  diverted  for  a  power  and  waterway  scheme 
which  cannot  possibly  be  completed  in  less 
than  4  years  and  probably  would  take  7 
years.  While  the  administration  witnesses 
stressed  the  necessity  for  power  for  defense 
projects,  Mr.  Stlmson  admitted  that  the 
O.  P.  M.  has  estimated  the  peak  of  arms  con- 
struction will  be  passed  in  1942— long  before 
th3  seaway  could  be  completed. 

As  expert  economists  have  pointed  out.  if 
additional  transportation  and  power  facilities 
are  needed,  there  are  other  and  cheaper  ways 
of  obtaining  them. 

Even  if  Mr.  Stimson's  pessimistic  proph- 
ecies are  borne  out,  the  facts  do  not  support 
the  seaway  as  a  practical  defense  measure. 
It  was  considered  carefully  by  the  Senate  7 
years  ago,  and  there  Is  nothing  in  the  present 
emergency  to  reverse  the  Senate's  rejection  of 
the  treaty. 


Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  20. 1941 


Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
this  bill  to  be  the  most  equitable  flood- 
control  legislation  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House  since  the  great  flood 
of  1927.  The  bill  is  not  perfect,  it  is  not 
all  that  some  of  us  had  worked  for.  but 
it  is  much  better  than  previous  flood- 
control  bills.  We  believe  it  should  be 
unanimously  passed  by  the  House. 

On  April  21.  1927.  a  portion  of  the 
district  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  suffered  the  most  tremendous 
and  devastating  flood  recorded  in  his- 
tory. The  flood  of  that  year  in  the  al- 
luvial valley  of  the  Mississippi  River  took 
a  toll  of  something  like  200  lives,  render- 
ed approximately  700.000  people  home- 
less for  approximately  1  month,  and  in- 
flicted property  damage  estimated  to  be 
upward  of  $200,000,000.  Since  1927,  we 
have  been  wanting  flood  control  within 
the  levee  walls  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
but  nothing  has  been  done  by  Congress 
during  all  of  these  years  to  accomplish 
this  desire  on  the  part  of.. our  splendid 
citizens.  It  is  commonly  known  that 
flood  control  in  this  section  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  is  the  greatest  problem  of 
Its  kind  in  all  the  world.  General  Tyler, 
before  our  Flood  Control  Committee 
hearings  this  year,  testified  in  part  as 
follows: 

It  is  well  known  that  flood  control  In  the 
alluvial  valley  of  the  lower  Mississippi  River 
Is  the  greatest  problem  of  Its  kind  In  all  the 
world.  For  over  50  years,  or  perhaps  100 
years,  progress  on  that  plan  has  been  con- 
tinuous until  the  protection  now  afforded 
Is  good— better  than  anybody  25  years  ago 
thought  it  would  be. 

After  the  devastating  fiood  of  1927  the 
only  request  our  citizens  made  of  the 
United  States  was  that  our  National  Gov- 
ernment give  us  a  fair  assurance  that 
the  calamity  of  1927  would  not  again 
occur. 


On  May  15,  1928,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  recognized  and  accepted 
national  responsibility  for  fiood  control 
on  the  main  stem  or  channel  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  throughout  its  alluvial  val- 
ley, and  adopted  the  Jadwin  plan,  as  set 
forth  in  House  Document  No.  90.  Seven- 
tieth Congress.  The  Jadwin  plan,  among 
other  things,  provided  for  diversions 
from  the  main  channel  of  destructive 
floodwaters  in  excess  of  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  then  existing  levees,  the 
most  important  of  which  diversion  was 
the  Boeuf  floodway  in  the  critical  mid- 
dle section  of  the  river  lying  immediately 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River 
and  flowing  through  southeastern  Ar- 
kansas into  Louisiana  designated  to  carry 
approximately  100,000,000  cubic  foot- 
seconds  of  water,  6  times  the  volume  of 
water  flowing  normally  over  the  Niagara 
Falls. 

The  property  owners  of  that  area  upon 
the  passage  of  the  act  assumed  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  floodway  to  be  con- 
structed in  order  to  give  the  maximum 
levee  beneflts  possible  to  the  greatest 
area  affected  by  the  floods,  and  while 
they  did  not  desire  to  sell  their  property 
and  very  greatly  hoped  for  adequate  flood 
control,  they  felt  that  under  the  guaranty 
contained  in  the  fifth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  that 
"private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation." 
they  were  entitled  to  equal  levee  protec- 
tion or  just  compensation  for  their  prop- 
erty.   They  were  willing  for  the  authori- 
ties to  determine  which  should  be  done: 
(1)  Levee  protection;   (2)  compensation 
for  property,  caused  by  the  fioodway.    I 
think  it  can  be  said  that  the  property 
owners  accepted  the  decision  at  that  time 
of  Congress,  that  the  sacrifice  of  their 
property  in  the  Boeuf  fioodway  was  nec- 
essary in  order  to  protect  the  remainder 
of  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and.  of  course,  assumed  that  they 
would  receive  fair  and  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  their  property. 

To  this  end  a  test  suit  to  collect 
reasonable  compensation  for  their  prop- 
erty was  prosecuted  through  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  under  the 
style  of  Mrs.  Julia  Caroline  Sponenbarger 
against  United  States,  and  the  Coiwt's  de- 
cision was  to  the  effect  that  they  were  not 
entitled  to  compensation.  Hence,  if  they 
are  not  entitled  to  compensation,  they 
now  take  the  position  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  equal  levee  protection  with  their 
neighbors  to  the  north,  south,  and  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  such  levee  pro- 
tection now  being  possible  according  to 
the  testimony  and  reports  of  our  Army 
engineers. 

In  the  report  of  the  Army  engineers, 
contained  in  Document  No.  90.  several 
suggestions  for  the  control  of  the  fiood- 
waters    of    the    Mississippi    River    were 
made.    They  have  been  very  eflBcient  in 
their  work  and  have  secured  the  maxi- 
mum benefits  from  several  of  the  meth- 
ods suggested  in  House  Document  No. 
90.  to  reduce  the  fiood  hEizards  of  the 
Mississippi  River.    Some  of  the  methods 
are  as  follows: 
First.  Dredging  the  river  annually. 
Second.  Side  channell. 
Third.  Set-back  levees. 
Fourth.  Straightening  river  channel. 
Fifth.  Clearing  between  levees. 


Sixth.  Forestry  work,  and. 

Seventh.  A  multiplicity  of  other  minor 
suggestions. 

On  page  18  of  the  Commission's  report, 
further  to  illustrate  how  successful  the 
efforts  of  our  Army  engineers  have  been 
in  the  operation  of  several  methods  of 
flood  control,  as  above  mentioned,  we 
find  that  the  Mississippi  River  has  been 
shortened  between  the  mouth  of  the 
White  River  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
Glasscock  cut-off  approximately  137 
miles.  This  was  done  by  straightening 
the  river  channel.  It  is  well  established 
that  the  Army  engineers  have  very 
greatly  increased  the  fiood-carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  Mississippi  River  through 
the  other  methods  mentioned  above,  and. 
as  a  consequence,  have  very  greatly  re- 
duced the  height  of  crest  fiow  lines  of 
all  fioods  confined  between  front  line 

General  Tyler  further  testified  before 
our  Flood  Control  Committee,  as  follows: 

In  1928.  when  the  existing  project  waa 
laid  down  to  include  a  west-side  overland 
floodway  in  the  middle  section,  the  capacity 
of  the  main  river  leveed  channel  was  esti- 
mated at  about  1.950.000  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond, and  the  capacity  of  the  floodway  at 
about  1.250.000  cubic  feet  per  second.  The 
capacity  of  the  main  river  leveed  channel 
at  Arkansas  City  Is  now  about  2,600,000  cubic 
feet  per  second.  Had  these  conditions  existed 
in  1928  serious  consideration  quite  probably 
would  have  been  given  to  confining  the  proj- 
ect flood  between  the  main  levees,  for  to 
do  so  woxild  not  have  Involved  such  substan- 
tial increases  in  levee  heights  as  were  then 
estimated. 

The  report  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission  contained  among  other 
things  the  following  statement: 

Had  the  flood  conditions  of  today  existed 
in  1928.  consideration  also  would  quite  prob- 
ably have  been  given  then  to  a  west-side 
floodway  of  less  capacity  than  the  one  recom- 
mended and  adopted. 

These  accomplishments  were  recog- 
nized in  1936  when  Document  No.  1,  Sev- 
enty-fourth Congress,  first  session,  was 
filed  with  the  Congress  covering  the  fiood 
control  of  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  This  report  was  dated 
February  12,  1935,  and  the  abandonment 
of  the  Boeuf  fioodway  was  recommended 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  a  modified 
fioodway  provided,  referred  to  then  as  the 
Eudora  fioodway.  The  Eudora  fioodway 
was  a  miniature  floodway  of  the  original 
Boeuf  floodway.  At  that  time,  owing  to 
the  Improvements  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Army  engineers  regarding  the 
control  of  floodwaters  of  the  lower  mis- 
sissippi  River,  it  was  considered  advisable 
to  have  a  small  modified  fioodway.  and 
that  the  modified  fioodway.  in  view  of 
these  improvements,  would  be  ample  in 
every  respect  to  control  any  flood  which 
could  even  be  vlsioned  In  the  future  by 
the  Army  engineers. 

Our  engineers  have  continued  their 
very  flne  work  on  flood  control  in  this 
and  other  sections  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  now  on  page  30  of  the  Report 
of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  be- 
fore our  committee,  we  find  the  following 
language: 

Under  existing  conditions  of  the  main 
river  channel  there  are  three  physically  feas- 
ible alternatives  to  the  adopted  plan  which 
will  afford  protection  equal  to  that  contem- 
plated by  the  existing  project  when  It  was 
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I  have  also  been  intensely  interested  in 
adequate  levees  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Arkansas  River  from  Little  Rock  to  Pine 
Bluff.  Ark.,  for  the  protection  of  one  of 
our  best  agricultural  areas  and  for  the 
protection  of  other  important  enterprises. 

Fortunately,  we  have  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  favorable  report  and  recom- 
mendations from  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 


control  protection  for  Arkansas,  I  very 
greatly  appreciate  the  flne  cooperation 
I  have  had  from  General  Tyler,  Major 
Reber,  and  other  engineers  from  the  War 
Department.  They  have  all  been  very 
helpful.  Of  course,  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  efforts  of  citizens  of  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana  in  coming  to  Washington  and 
testifying  with  reference  to  the  matter 


1 f .    — .. 


rm^^^     r^r%^4"m^l     r^r 


iw^iftock     an<^ 


No  Man  Who  Does  Not  Hare  Vision  Will 
Ever  Realize  Any  High  Hope  or  Under^ 
take  Any  Great  Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 


•  •  •  K  we  Stic*  our  nngers  inio  inis 
wut  we're  Ukely  to  get  a  hand  chewed  off. 
no  matter  who  wins. 


uie  war  mere  lu  lui  ejutci  ijit;>i&  uesun-t:  wuat 
many  persons  say.  It  Is  not  an  Ideological 
war. 


A  decisive  reason  for  rejecting  the  seaway 
and  power  project  Is  that  It  stands  In  the 


the  calamity  of  1927  would  not  again 
occur. 


Fourth.  Straightening  river  cnannei. 
Fifth.  Clearing  between  levees. 


will  anora  proieciion  equai  w  nitii  t^mcuj- 
plated  by  the  existing  project  when  It  wa» 
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adopted,  and  a  fourth  which  wlU  give  pro- 
tection equal  to  that  afforded  by  levee  and 
flood-wall  projects  on  other  rivers. 

According  to  this,  there  are  now  five 
feasible  plana  presented  to  the  Congress, 
and  which  the  Flood  Control  Committee 
considered.  The  engineers  outlined 
those  plans  and  said  that  either  at  this 
time  would  give  adequate  flood  control. 
but  that  the  plan  to  be  selected  is  one  of 
policy  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes,  and  not  one  involving  a  question 
of  engineering.  The  Report  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Commissipn  sets  out  in  lull 
the  five  plans  presented  to  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Committee. 

Prior  to  the  presentation  of  the  report 
of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  as 
a  member  of  the  Flood  Control  Commit- 
tee. I  introduced  H.  R.  3064  in  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives,  and  Senator  Over- 
lOM,  of  Louisiana,  introduced  S.  705  in 
the  Senate.  My  bill  was  and  is  as 
follows: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  project  for  flood  control 
of  the  lower  Mississippi  River  adopted  by 
the  act  of  May  16.  1928.  as  amended  by  the 
acts  of  June  18.  1936,  August  28.  1937.  and 
June  38.  1938 

Be  tt  enaetetl,  etc..  That  the  act  of  May  15, 
1938.  as  amended  by  the  acts  of  June  15.  1936. 
August  38.  1937.  and  June  28,  1938.  Is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  provide  that  the  project 
tar  flood  control  In  the  alluvial  valley  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  River  existing  at  the  present 
time  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
■aid  act.  Is  hereby  modified  and  as  thus  modi- 
fled  Is  hereby  adopted,  as  follows: 

Pendli^  the  completion  of  the  ultimate 
plan  for  flood  control  In  the  alluvial  valley 
of  Uie  lower  Mississippi  River,  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army  Is  au- 
thorised to  make  revisions  In  the  grades  and 
sections  of  the  main  line  Mississippi  levees 
on  both  the  east  and  west  banJu  and  to  ad- 
Just  and  eqtiallae  the  vinequal  freeboards 
which  now  exist,  or  may  hereafter  develop. 
Between  the  laUtude  of  the  Arkansas  River 
and  a  point  at,  or  south  of.  Deer  Park,  La., 
revision,  adjustment,  and  equalization  shall 
be  made  so  as  to  obtain  net  grades  of  existing 
front-line  levees  generally  of  such  height 
above  the  computed  crest  flow  line  of  the 
project  flood  as  the  Chief  of  Engineers  may 
deem  advisable  as  affording  reasonably  safe 
protection  against  such  project  flood. 

The  Boeuf  floodway.  In  the  project  adopted 
by  the  act  of  May  15.  1928,  and  the  Eudora 
floodway,  as  wen  as  the  back  protection 
levee  extending  from  the  head  of  the  said 
Budora  flocdway  north  to  the  Arkansas 
River  in  the  project,  adopted  by  the  act  of 
June  15.  1938.  as  amended,  are  hereby  aban- 
doned. 

The  levee  on  the  south  side  of  the  Arkansas 
River  shall  be  enlarged  in  grade  and  section 
•o  as  to  afford.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  reasonably  safe  protection  against 
the  project  flood  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

From  time  to  time  additional  protection 
against  floods  shall  be  given  simultaneously 
to.  and  equitably  distributed  between,  the 
Taaoo  River  backwater  area  and  the  Red 
River  backwater  area  under  such  plans  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

The  total  authorizations  heretofore  for  the 
flood-control  project  of  the  alluvial  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  River  shall  not  be  Increased  by 
reason  of  any  provision  In  this  act.  but  any 
approprlatlona  heretofore  or  hereafter  made 
or  autborlaed  for  said  project  may  be  ex- 
pended upon  any  feature  of  the  said  project, 
notwithstanding  any  restrictions,  llmltatlona, 
or  requirements  of  existing  law. 

llie  bill  carries  out  plan  No.  4  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission. 

Before  the  Flood  Control  Committee 
tlila  ye«r  I  exerted  every  possible  effort 


to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Overton- 
Norrell  bills.  Each  of  these  bills,  as  above 
stated,  provide  for  the  abolition  of  the 
floodways,  construction  of  the  levees  on 
the  Arkansas  side  to  the  1940  grade  and 
section,  equal  in  height  and  strength  to 
the  levees  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  giving  fair  and  equal  protection  to 
both  sides  of  the  river. 

The  Mississippi  River  Commission  re- 
ported that  this  could  be  done.  General 
Tyler  and  his  corps  of  assistants  testi- 
fied before  the  Rood  Control  Committee 
that  such  plan  could  be  done.  Engineers 
and  a  number  of  lay  witnesses  gave  the 
same  testimony.  Testimony  also  before 
the  Flood  Control  Committee  was  that 
under  the  law  now  Mississippi  levees  are 
from  3  to  6  feet  higher  than  the  levees 
on  the  Arkansas  side  in  various  places, 
and  that  under  the  law  they  have  the 
flood  protection  of  the  floodways  and 
fuseplug  area  on  the  Arkansas  side,  and 
that  the  citizens  of  Mississippi  very  vig- 
orously oppose  the  abolition  of  these  ex- 
isting differences  between  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  river. 

After  much  testimony  and  extensive 
arguments  the  Flood  Control  Committee 
finally  recommended  the  adoption  of 
Plan  No.  4,  which  was  the  provision  of 
the  Overton-Norrell  bills,  with  one  modi- 
fication, to  wit:  That  the  levees  in  the 
Yazoo  Basin  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  south  of  Coahoma-Bolivar 
County  line  in  said  plan,  shall  have  a 
2-foot  freeboard  over  the  west  side  of  the 
river  in  this  area. 

The  Flood  Control  Committee  rewrote 
my  bill,  and  I  quote  In  part  from  the  bill 
now  under  consideration,  H.  R.  4911, 
which  Is  the  omnibus  bill  of  1941,  from 
line  6  of  page  10  to  line  6  on  page  11.  hav- 
ing to  do  with  this  section  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  as  follows: 

The  project  for  flood  control  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  River  adopted  by  the  act  of  May 
15.  1928,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  June  15, 

1936,  as  amended  by  the  acts  of  August  28. 

1937,  and  June  28.  1938.  is  hereby  modlfled 
and.  as  modified,  Is  hereby  authorised  and 
adopted,  and  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June 
15,  1936.  as  amended.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

<a)  The  existing  engineering  plan  for  flood 
control  in  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  is  hereby  modified  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  construction  of  plan  4  as  set  forth 
in  the  report  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission, dated  March  7,  1941,  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  except  that  the  levees  In  the  Yaaoo 
Basin  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River  south  of  the  Coahoma -Bolivar  County 
line  in  said  plan  shall  have  a  3 -foot  free- 
board over  the  project  flood,  and  all  levees 
shall  be  constnKted  with  adequate  section 
and  foundation  to  conform  to  Increased  levee 
heights.  The  Boetif  floodway  In  the  project 
adopted  by  the  act  of  May  15,  1928,  and  the 
Eudora  floodway,  as  well  as  the  northwsud  ex- 
tension and  the  back-protection  levee  ex- 
tending from  the  head  of  the  said  Eudora 
floodway  north  to  the  Arkansas  River  In  the 
project  adopted  by  the  act  of  June  15.  1936, 
as  amended,  are  hereby  abandoned,  and  the 
provisions  of  said  acts  relating  to  the  prose- 
cution of  work  on  said  floodways  and  exten- 
sions are  hereby  repealed. 

The  actions  of  the  Flood  Control  Com- 
mittee in  reporting  this  change  in  the 
law  with  reference  to  the  Mississippi 
River  is  adequately  supported  by  our 
Army  engineers.  I  quote  their  testimony 
in  part  as  follows: 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  plan  for  the 
middle  section.  It  la  apparent  that  advan- 


tage should  be  taken  of  the  opportunity  to 
attain  Increased  protection  at  small  cost  by 
bringing  up  to  seme  common  and  higher 
grade  the  lesser  levee  freeboards  that  now  In-  ' 
tervene  between  reaches  of  maximum  stage 
lowering.  Not  to  do  so  is  to  fall  to  obtain  the 
maximum  possible  return  on  a  portion  of  the 
present  Investment,  for  the  maximum  pos- 
sible return  on  a  portion  of  the  present  In- 
vestment for  the  maximum  freeboard  Is  the 
controlling  freeboard  and  makes  the  con- 
tiguous higher  freeboard  of  little  avail. 

Complete  confinement  of  the  project  flood 
to  the  leveed  channel  of  the  main  river 
throughout  the  middle  section  appears  now 
to  be  physically  practicable 

The  Euroda  and  Boeuf  floodways.  Insofar 
as  they  represent  definite  projects  and  loca- 
tions, could  be  abandoned. 

General  Tyler  has  testified  that  No. 
4  would  give  greater  flood-protection 
benefit  to  a  wider  territory  than  any  of 
the  other  suggested  plans.  General 
Tyler  and  the  other  engineers,  however,  , 
take  the  position  that  since  they  have 
advised  Congress  with  reference  to  the 
engineering  and  financial  feasibility  of 
these  several  plans,  and  that  either  is 
now  physically  possible  from  an  engi- 
neering standpoint,  the  plan  actually  to 
be  inaugurated  is  a  question  for  Congress 
to  determine,  as  it  is  purely  a  matter  of 
policy,  and  not  an  engineering  question. 

For  approximately  14  years  the  citizens 
of  the  Boeuf  and  Eudora  floodways  have 
been  subjected  to  the  constant  and  con- 
tinuous menace  of  the  floodways,  fuse- 
plug  area,  and  differentials  in  existing 
levees  from  3  to  6  feet  in  the  floodway 
area.  They  have  lived  for  approximately 
14  years  under  the  shadow  of  the  fuse- 
plug  levee  that  might  at  any  unexpected 
time  be  used  by  the  Government  in 
diverting  the  destructive  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  consequently  again, 
and  in  a  most  terrifying  form,  flood  their 
lands  as  was  done  in  1927  when  approxi- 
mately 200  people  lost  their  lives,  700,000 
others  were  made  homeless  for  approxi- 
mately a  month,  and  something  like 
$200,000,000  worth  of  property  was  de- 
stroyed. If  the  floodway  Is  not  necessary 
they  do  not  wish  to  live  under  the  shadow 
of  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the 
floodway.  Their  property  has  been  con- 
stantly dsmriaged  by  virtue  of  the  provi- 
sion of  our  statutes,  insurance  rates  have 
been  increased,  loans  cannot  be  secured, 
and  normal  development  cannot  be  ex- 
pected by  that  section  of  the  alluvial 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  until  the  flood- 
way  is  abolished,  and  they  are  given 
equal  levee  protection. 

The  adoption  of  the  Overton-Norrell 
bill,  even  as  amended  herein  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  placing  in  operation  plan  No. 
4,  as  modifled,  will  have  the  effect  of  re- 
storing an  empire  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  in  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  to  its 
rightful  position.  It  will  remove  the  con- 
stant fear  that  has  been  upon  them  for 
14  years,  and  the  hazards  and  uncer- 
tainty under  which  they  have  lived,  give 
the  west  side  security,  increase  values, 
and  permit  a  healthy,  normal  develop- 
ment. 

They  are  desirous  that  these  manda- 
tory provisions  be  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress to  divert  the  presently  existing 
fuzeplug  levee  in  southeast  Arkansas 
into  a  standard  levee  of  1940  grade  and 
section,  giving  to  all  the  property  owners 
in  the  presently  existing  Boeuf  and/or 
Eudora  floodways  adequate  protection. 
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I  have  also  been  intensely  interested  In 
adequate  levees  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Arkansas  River  from  Little  Rock  to  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark.,  for  the  protection  of  one  of 
our  best  agricultural  areas  and  for  the 
protection  of  other  important  enterprises. 
Fortunately,  we  have  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  favorable  report  and  recom- 
mendations from  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army.  After  the  Army 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors had  completed  a  thorough  study  of 
the  matter  over  a  period  of  several  years, 
I  and  others  who  have  been  earnestly 
interested  in  flood  control  in  this  area 
wre  pleased  to  have  this  highly  impor- 
tant recommendation. 

Need  for  these  levees  is  emphasized  by 
the  lengthy  history  of  disastrous  floods 
in  the  locality  from  Little  Rock  to  Pine 
Bluff.     The    Board    of    Engineers    for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  found  that  "during 
the  66y2-year  period  of  record,  flood  stage 
has  been  equaled  or  exceeded  46  times  in 
Little  Rock."    These  floods  occurred  in 
an  area  where  the  property  value  has 
been  set  by  Army  engineers  at  $2,375,310 
and  the  farm  income  is  estimated  to  be 
$1,180,079  annually  when  not  interfered 
with  or  damaged  by  floods.    The  vast 
extent  of  damages  is  not  known.    Es- 
timates, however,  that  have  been  made 
reveal  the  desperate  need  for  action  by 
this  Congress.    Other  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  crops,  there  has  been  with  each 
flood    tremendous    damages    to    fences, 
farmhouses,  barns,  and  other  outbuild- 
ings, farm  implements  and  tools,  drain- 
age ditches,  loss  of  livestock,  damage  to 
existing  levees.    These  represent  direct 
losses.    Indirect  losses  include  interrup- 
tion of  business  and  gainful  occupation 
during  and  after  a  flood,  interruption  of 
traffic,  evacuation  and  reoccupation  of 
the  flooded  areas,  the  pollutior  of  wells 
used  for  drinking  water,  the  increased 
number  of  breeding  places  for  mosquitoes, 
and  tho  creation  of  other  conditions  ad- 
verse to  human  health  and  happiness. 
All  of  these  conditions  reveal  the  need  for 
corrective  legislation. 

The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  has  made  this  recommendation: 
Raising,  strengthening,  and  extending  of 
these  levees  to  give  complete  protection 
against  floods — at  a  cost  fully  warranted  by 
the  amount  of  direct  damages  prevented,  the 
Indirect  damage  that  will  be  eliminated,  the 
appreciation  in  the  value  of  lands  that  can 
profitably  be  put  to  productive  use.  and  the 
general  though  intangible  benefits  to  a  large 
number  of  people  through  the  threat  of  fre- 
quent disruption  of  normal  activity.  The 
Board  recommends  that  the  levees  along  the 
south  bank  of  Arkansas  River  between  Little 
Rock  and  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  be  raised, 
strengthened,  and  extended  generally  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  district  engineer,  at  an  esti- 
mated first  cost  of  $641,000. 

The  Flood  Control  Committee  has  pre- 
sented the  recommendations  of  the  Army 
engineers  providing  this  levee  for  the 
Arkansas  River  in  the  pending  bill  to  the 
House  for  consideration,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  feature  of  the  bill  is  re- 
tained. 

I  appreciate  the  actions  of  our  distin- 
guished chairman  in  agreeing  to  plan 
No.  4  submitted  by  our  Army  engineers 
and  modified  by  the  committee  as  above 
stated.  I  appreciate  the  actions  of  the 
committee  in  voting  the  additional  flood- 


control  protection  for  Arkansas.  I  very 
greatly  appreciate  the  fine  cooperation 
I  have  had  from  General  Tyler,  Major 
Reber,  and  other  engineers  from  the  War 
Department.  They  have  all  been  very 
helpful.  Of  course,  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  efforts  of  citizens  of  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana  in  coming  to  Washington  and 
testifying  with  reference  to  the  matter 
before  our  Flood  Control  Committee,  and 
on  behalf  of  them  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  membership  of  the 
House  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  today, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  is  passed  in 
the  Senate  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

If  it  Is  flnally  enacted  into  law,  I  am 
advised  by  our  Army  engineers  that  it 
will  constitute  a  very  enormous  saving 
to  the  Government  and  at  the  same  time 
there  will  be  expended  in  the  building  of 
the  levees  on  the  Arkansas  and  Louisiana 
side  the  sum  of  $31,453,000.  "The  sums 
of  $17,128,000  for  work  in  Arkansas  and 
$14,325,000  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  but  not  least,  I  de- 
sire to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris  1 
who  so  ably  represents  Chicot  County 
for  his  very  fine  cooperation  and  out- 
standing service  with  reference  to  per- 
fecting this  plan  before  our  Flood  Con- 
trol Committee.  He  has  rendered  every 
possible  service. 


Utilization  of  Ex-service  Men  for  Indus- 
trial Protection 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McINTYRE 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  27,  1941 


RESOLUTION    OP    THE    STATE    OF    WSO- 
MING   CX)UNCIL  OF   DEFENSE 


No  Man  Who  Does  Not  Have  Vision  Will 
Ever  Realize  Any  High  Hope  or  Under- 
take Any  Great  Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  27,  1941 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution 
recently  adopted  by  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming Council  of  Defense,  of  which  Col. 
Goelet  Gallatin  is  the  chairman: 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
engaged  upon  a  tremendous  national -defense 
program;  and 

Whereas  It  recognizes  the  necessity  of  utu- 
Izlng  its  total  manpower. to  the  best  advan- 
tage of  the  program  and  to  the  best  Interests 
of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  cognizant  of  the  valued  ex- 
perience along  military  lines  of  that  group 
of  patriotic  citizens  referred  to  as  ex-service 

men;  and 

Whereas  this  experience  can  be  utilized  for 
industrial  protection,  thereby  releasing  men 
for  the  more  active  pursuits  of  labor  and  the 
Army:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Council  of 
Defense.  Civilian  Defense,  and  other  allied 
departmental  agencies  so  recommend  and 
broadcast  to  Industry  the  deslrabUlty  and 
necessity  of  utilizing  ex-service  men  for  all 
types  of  Industrial  protection  and  acUvlty 
where  mature  Judgment,  valued  experience, 
and  a  patriotic  desire  particularly  qualifies 
them. 


Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  am  inserting  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
by  Mrs.  Muriel  Smith,  2234  West  One 
Hundred  and  Seventh  Street.  Chicago. 
111. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  those 
who  may  happen  to  read  these  remarks 
and  this  letter  to  the  importance  of  the 
statements  as  made  by  her  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  her  letter. 

I  am  wondering  if  our  people  as  a  whole 
are  carrying,  deep  down  in  their  hearts 
and  in  their  minds,  the  seriousness  and 
importance  of  our  national-defense  pro- 
gram at  a  time  when  it  appears  that  the 
war  which  is  now  raging  in  Europe  may 
be  extended  to  every  nook  and  comer  of 
the  world. 

It  is  true  that  in  this  war  we  are  com- 
bating ideologies  as  well  as  violence. 
Just  look  what  we  have  to  contend  with 
in  our  own  country  and  how  much  it 
would  mean  to  us  in  helping  Great  Brit- 
ain and  in  building  promptly  and  effi- 
ciently our  own  national-defense  pro- 
gram if,  as  stated  by  Mrs.  Smith,  our 
p>eople  as  a  whole  were  deeply  concerned 
in  heart  and  in  mind  about  the  serious- 
ness of  this  war  and  the  importance  of 
standing  up  and  defending  the  freedom 
of  our  people. 

The  bill  referred  to  in  Mrs.  Smith's 
letter  is  the  type  of  legislation  that 
would  be  helpful,  not  only  in  training 
the  boys  and  girls  of  this  country  in  that 
outstanding  and  most  important  voca- 
tion in  Ufe,  agriculture,  but  it  would  tend 
to  instill  into  their  hearts  and  minds  the 
type  of  citizenship  that  would  carry  with 
it  the  importance  of  living  and  defend-- 
ing  the  American  way  oi  life. 

In  that  agriculture  is  the  very  bulwark 
of  our  democracy,  and  in  that  no  na- 
tional-defense program  can  be  successful 
unless  it  has  back  of  it  a  well-balanced 
agriculture,  I  am  hoping  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  give  careful  and 
favorable  consideration  to  this  most  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation. 
The  letter  follows: 

The  Beverlt  Hills  Woman's  Club, 

Chicago.  June  19,  1941. 

Hon.  H.  P.  FULMEH. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Fttlmer:  May  we,  the 
public-welfare  department  of  the  Beverly 
Hills  Woman's  Club,  offer  you  our  sincere 
congratulations  upon  the  Introduction  of 
your  bill.  H.  R  4530?  A  quoUtion  from 
Woodrow  Wilson,  which  we  have  adopted  as 
our  club  motto  for  the  coming  year,  when  we 
shall  be  earnestly  concerned  with  the  na- 
tional-defense program,  seems  to  fit  you  ad- 
mirably.    It   Is  as  follows: 

"No  man  who  does  not  see  vision  wUl  ever 
realize  any  high  hope  or  \mdertake  any  great 
enterprise."  " 
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this  ye«r  I  exerted  every  possible  effort 


wnatever  may  oe  me  vuum&ie  pian  lor  tne 
middle  Bcctloa,  It  Is  apparent  ttiat  advan- 


Eudora  floodways  adequate  protection. 
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We  hope  that  yotir  bill  win  become  a  law. 
allocaUng.  as  It  does,  lunds  for  a  construc- 
tlTe  purpose,  which  we  deem  highly  indls- 
penslble  for  the  preservation  of  the  American 
way  of  life,  by  educating  our  youth  In 
American  principles.  4-H  aubs  accomplish 
this  work  so  effectively  and  at  such  a  mini- 
mum of  cost  that  we  urban  mothers  regret 
our  children  cannot  also  share  in  these  proj- 
ecta;  however,  what  beneflU  rural  children 

,  an  indirect  benefit  to  all  children. 

National  defense  must  be  carried  on  from 
within,  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our 
people,  as  well  as  from  without,  by  armed 
force;  we  are  combating  ideologies  as  well  as 
Violence.  In  the  sccramtae  for  armaments. 
the  promulgation  of  an  Idea  must  not  be 
lost.  Therefore  we  would  add  our  little  bit 
of  encouragement  to  your  efforts  for  4-H 
work.  Please  have  a  hearing  soon. 
BiDoaiilf  yours. 

Muun.  SiOTH. 


Whatcha  Gonna'  Be? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  E.  DAVIS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  EUEPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  27.  1941 


POSM  BY  A  CONSTITUENT 


Iff.  DAVIS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tinder  leave  ^o  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rscoao,  I  Include  the  following  poem 
written  by  a  distlngiUshed  constituent,  a 
country  newspaper  editor,  author,  and 
humorist,  Mr.  Mack  Sauer.  of  Leesburg, 
Highland  County.  Ohio: 

WTIATCHA  GONNA'  BE? 

"When  you  get  big. 

Whatcha  gonna"  be?" 
I  say  to  my  lad 

As  he  climbs  my  knee. 
He  says  he's  gonna'  run 

A  newspaper  press. 
Or  be  a  band  leader 

In  fancy  dress.   ^ 
Or  sell  Ice  cream  cones. 

Ldke  his  plajrmate's  dad. 
Ah.  the  plans  are  many 

Of  this  little  lad. 

The  R\isslan  lad 

On  his  daddy's  knee 
Isn't  asked: 

"Whatcha  gonna'  be?" 
It's  not  up  to  him. 

It's  up  to  the  sute. 
Which  rules  his  life. 

Which  decides  his  fate; 
In  Germany,  too. 

Where  men  arent  free. 
What  folly  to  ask 

"Whatcha  gonna*  be?" 

Oh.  I'm  thankful  to  Ood 

That  In  America  still 
My  little  boy 

Can  be  what  he  win; 
Be  can  choose  his  faith. 

His  vocation,  his  all. 
And  he  knows  not 

Of  a  dictator's  call. 
What  a  blissful  Joy 

With  my  lad  on  my  knee 
To  say:  "When  you're  big. 

Whatcha  gonna'  be?" 

— Uack  Sauer,  Leesburg.  Ohio. 


War  Soppiies  Held  Up  by  Red  Tape 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 


Friday.  June  27.  1941 


ARTICLE   BY   JAMES   L.   WRIGHT 


Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  James  L. 
Wright,  which  was  published  in  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  of  June  14.  1941: 
[From  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of  June  14. 

1941] 
Rush  Orders  for  War  Supplies  Held  Up  4 
Months  by  Red  Tape — Materials  United 
States   Manufacturers   Could   Turn   Out 
IN  2  Weeks  Are  Delated  at  Capptal  Desks 
(By  James  L.  Wright,  Buffalo  Evening  News 
Washington  Bureau) 
Washington.  June  14.— "Rush  orders"  for 
war  supplies  by  the  men  actually  doing  the 
fighting  on  the  other   side  of  the   Atlantic 
often  take  4  months  to  clear  the  desks  of 
London  and  Washington  ofBclala  when  the 
American  manufacturers  could  turn  out  the 
supplies  so  urgently  needed  In  2  weeks. 

There  have  been  so  many  generalizations 
about  how  governmental  red  tape  is  tangling 
up  the  delivery  of  essentials  in  this  state 
of  unlimited  emergency  that  it  was  decided 
to  trace  through  a  typical  "requisition."  The 
sample,  which  may  be  called  "Contract  X." 
showed : 

1.  After  an  officer  in  the  British  Near  East 
forces  dispatched  from  Cairo  In  early  March 
his  "rush  order"  for  250  units  of  a  standard 
American-made  commodity.  70  different  sig- 
natures, approving  the  requisition,  had  to 
be  obtained  In  London  before  the  order  could 
be  cabled  to  the  British  missions  here. 

STILL  further  DELAT 

2.  In  Washington,  the  order  had  to  pass 
over  at  least  10  desks.  Including  that  of 
Lease-Lend  Administrator  Harry  L.  Hopkins, 
before  it  reached  the  blotter  of  President 
Roosevelt,  the  only  person  who  can  authorize 
lease-lend  expenditures. 

3.  It  was  presented  at  the  White  House 
late  In  April,  but  nothing  more  was  heard 
from  it  until  early  June  when  word  was 
received  that  the  President  had  approved 
the  expenditure.  That  was  a  verbal  report, 
however,  and  it  took  2  days  more  for  the 
formal  authorization  to  go  back  down  the 
Une  to  the  buyers'  desk. 

4.  Because  every  expendltvire  of  more  than 
$500,000  must  be  cleared  though  the  OlHce 
of  Production  Management,  and  this  one 
runs  into  big  money,  the  "clearance"  process 
has  been  sterted.  Fovu-teen  more  signa- 
tures must  be  obtained  before  the  contract 
can  be  signed  and  the  bids  still  are  out. 

situation  is  tragic 

The  goods  called  for  In  the  rush  order  can 
be  turned  out  here  In  2  weeks  after  the  con- 
tract is  signed,  but  If  they  successfully  run 
the  gauntlet  of  Nazi  submarines  and  air- 
planes after  they  have  been  made  and  loaded 
they  probably  will  reach  the  colonel  in  Egypt, 
If  he  is  still  alive,  so  that  he  may  use  them  m 
his  desert  fighting  about  6  months  after  he 
sent  In  his  urgent  call. 

The  way  In  which  London  and  Washington 
officialdcm  becomes  entangled  in  its  own  red 
tape  and  gets  everything  snarled,  while  these 


same  ofBciate  are  crying  for  ^}eed,  more 
speed,  and  still  more  speed,  would  be  up- 
roariously funny  If  It  were  not  so  tragic.  The 
situation  was  described  here  this  week  in 
this  llghthearted  but  graphic  way: 

INTERNATIONAL  RED   TAPE 

"Whitehall  old  red  tape  Is  being  Joined  to 
American  young  red  tape,  with  Harry  Hop- 
kins as  the  minister  and  the  President  as 
the  bottleneck."  To  that  a  group  of  harried 
British  and  American  purchasing  agents,  all 
businessmen  working  for  their  government, 
added  this  song  of  their  own  composition, 
a  sort  of  safety  valve  for  their  pent-up 
emotions : 

Oh.  we  would  be  a  mighty  nation. 
If  we  could  get  that  allocation. 

Undoubtedly,  situations  such  as  that  sur- 
rounding contract  X  are  what  Defense  Pur- 
chasing Agent  Donald  M.  Nelson  had  in  mind 
when  he  told  reporters  here  this  week  that 
there  Is  too  great  a  lapse  between  the  point 
"where  the  need  Is  felt  and  the  time  when 
action  Is  taken." 

But,  in  answer  to  demands  for  allocation  of 
some  of  the  work  the  President  personally 
attempts  to  handle,  he  himself  has  contended 
that  he  really  has  less  paper  work  to  do  now 
than  he  had  in  normal  times. 

DENIES  he  is  SWAMPED 

He  also  says  that  he  Is  able  to  turn  his 
attention  more  largely  to  war  preparations 
now  that  he  Is  not  snowed  under  with  mul- 
titudinous duties. 

Nevertheless,  It  took  an  exasperated  Army 
purchasing  agent  more  than  half  an  hour 
Just  to  trace  the  zig-zag  course  of  contract  X 
through  its  labyrinthlan  maze,  from  the  time 
a  British  colonel  put  In  his  rush  order  early 
In  March  until  two  British  businessmen 
walked  Into  his  ofiBce  with  It  on  April  17,  and 
he  delivered  the  approved  requisition  to  the 
White  House  late  in  April  for  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
signature.    A  6- week  delay  followed. 

Asked  how  many  separate  pieces  of  paper 
were  and  will  be  required  for  the  transaction, 
the  Army  buyer  shriagged  his  soulders  and 
replied :  "You'd  have  to  figure  it  out  in  hun- 
dreds of  papers;  I  Just  wouldn't  know." 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  UMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  27,  1941 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Russia  may  need  God  before  the  end  of 
this  hot  July. 

Our  $50,000,000,000  war  baby  is  now 
In  the  same  phew  with  Stalin. 

One  thing  sure,  we  won't  hear  any- 
thing more  in  the  chats  about  fighting 
for  the  democracies. 

If  Mariin  Dies  fails  of  the  senator- 
ship  there  is  a  chance  of  sending  him 
as  Ambassador  to  U.  S.  S.  R. 

Mr.  Churcliill  urges  us  to  aid  Russia. 
Thapk  you,  Winston.  This  meets  with 
both  our  inclination  and  convenience. 

Two  tragedies  in  Philly  a  year  ago  this 
week:  Gen.  Smedley  Butler  was  buried — 
and  an  interventionist  unwittingly  was 
born«, 
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How  are  we  going  to  "die  on  our  feet 
or  live  on  our  knees"  when  we  have  been 
down  on  another  part  of  our  anatomy  for 
over  8  years? 

The  tradition  of  George  Washington 
isolation  suffered  again  when  the  Presi- 
dent encouraged  our  boys  to  enlist  in 
Canada  for  the  European  dog  fight. 

Earl  Browder  may  now  supersede 
Henry  Stimson  as  Secretary  of  War. 
This  would  be  a  great  stroke  for  national 
unity  and  would  settle  the  labor  problem 
at  the  same  time. 

Josephus  Daniels  said  in  a  speech  to 
the  electors  at  the  Mayfiower  during  In- 
augural that  Franklin  Roosevelt  in  '17 
was  more  anxious  to  go  to  war  than 
President  Wilson.  Newton  Baker,  or 
himself. 

Why  the  reason  for  all  these  degrees  to 
the  G.  O.  P.  standard  bearer— because 
he  had  joined  the  brain  trust,  or  for  the 
confession  that  his  campaign  promises 
were  just  political  oratory? 

A  thought  for  the  4th  of  July— the 
new  Members  of  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  gave  ana  took  with  Lord  Hali- 
far  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  the  gen- 
eral opinion  later  was  that  they  had 
loved  England  more  on  Tuesday. 


Importance  of  Air  Power  to  National 
Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  27.  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 
OP  THE  BIRMINGHAM  AERO  CLUB. 
BIRMINGHAM,     ALA. 


Resolved,    That    this    resolution    be    for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  copies  to  the  CJongress,  to  the  Governor 
of  each  State,  and  to  the  press. 
Adopted  June, 9.  1941. 

Kathbtn    Oi-nrrR, 
Chairman  o/  the  Board. 
R.  L.  Sims. 
President.  Birmingham  Aero  Club. 

Attest: 

Ralph  C.  McClunc.  Secretary. 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  Birmingham  Aero 
Club,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  sponsors  of 
the  national  air  carnival,  requesting  the 
Congress  to  take  inunediate  steps  to 
create  a  separate  unified  air  force. 

Whereas  during  the  recent  course  of  world 
events  the  war  crises  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  have  definitely  proven  th3  importance 
of  air  power  to  national  defense;  and 

Whereas  at  a  meeting  attended  by  numer- 
ous aviation  leaders  during  the  Eleventh  An- 
nual National  Air  Carnival  held  in  Birming- 
ham. Ala..  June  7  and  8,  1941,  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  calling  for  the  im- 
mediate establishment  of  a  separate  unified 
air  force  In  the  Interest  of  national  defense: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Birmingham  Aero  Club,  sponsors  of  the  na- 
tional air  carnival.  That,  In  our  opinion,  a 
separate  unified  air  force  In  our  country  Is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  defense  of  the 
democracies  of  the  world,  and  particularly  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere;  ind  be  It  'urther 

Resolved,  That  we  urgently  request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress to  take  inwnedlate  steps  to  create  a  sep- 
arate unified  air  force;  and  be  It  stUl  further 


St  Lawrence  Seaway  a  Swin^ng  Gate 
for  Foreign  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF  NXW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  27.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  PAUL  M.  SMITH.  EDITOR  OF 
LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
hearing  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project  be- 
fore the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
the  other  day.  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York  was  very  em- 
phatic that  organized  labor  wants  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  constructed.  I  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  with 
labor  groups  concerning  this  subject,  and 
am  convinced  that  labor  organizations  all 
over  the  country  are  awake  to  the  dele- 
terious effects  this  seaway  would  have 
upon  the  present  commercial,  industrial, 
and  transportation  facilities  of  the  coun- 
try Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  letter  from  Paul  M. 
Smith,  editor  of  the  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers Journal,  which  expresses  the  feeling 
of  that  group  on  the  subject: 

Baited  with  glittering  misconceptions,  the 
farmers  of  the  great  agricultural  areas  of 
North  Amerla  are  being  led  to  believe  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  and  power  scheme 
will  help  them  get  more  money  for  their  prod- 
ucts They  are  told  that  such  a  project 
would  make  the  area  a  mighty  "gateway  to 
world  trade."  ^  ^  „ 

Skillful  investigators  of  the  scheme  have 
neglected  to  mention  that  this  so-called  gate 
to  world  trade,  which  is  so  generously  offered 
this  grea  area— at  the  expense  of  the  already 
overburdened  taxpayers— is  a  swirging  gate. 
One  that  will  swing  back  and  smack  the  face 
(and  sectu-ity)  of  the  very  same  farmer  and 
btislnessman,  smaU  and  large,  who  would 
have  to  struggle  to  pay  this  enormous  tax  bill. 
The  great  farm  areas  should  become  alert  to 
the  fact  that  America's  agricultural  markets 
are  jeopardized  by  this  scheme,  which  Is 
being  proven  unsound  economically  and 
politically. 

A  quick  svirvey  of  world  trade  conditions 
reveals  the  "back  swing"  that  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  St.  LawTence  scheme.  Most 
of  America's  trade,  except  for  war  and  defense 
transactions  with  Great  Britain,  Is  with  South 
America  and  probably  wiU  remain  so  bal- 
anced for  years  to  come.  Our  good-neighbor 
policy  will  see  to  that. 

^In  return  for  otir  goods  Latin  America 
offers  principally  agriciiltural  products,  cattle, 
and  hides.  Through  lower  living  standards 
and  peon  labor  their  cost  of  production  la 
much  cheaper  than  In  the  United  Sutes  and 


Canada.  Thus  the  St.  Lawrence  scheme  would 
enable  them  to  dump  these  products  into  the 
very  center  of  America's  own  agricultural 
area  and  would  do  much  to  demoralize  the 
markets. 

Not  so  long  ago.  you  may  recall,  a  number 
of  small,  ocean-going  boats  from  South  Amer- 
ica came  through  the  circuitous  St.  Lawrence 
route  and  unloaded  their  cargoes  of  grain  In 
the  Midwest.  This  raised  havoc  with  grain 
markets  In  the  area. 

With  the  good-neighbor  policy  enforced, 
politicians  would  find  it  most  discomforting 
and  embarrassing  to  endeavor  to  raise  pro- 
tective tariffs  to  guard  our  agricultural  mar- 
kets in  the  Midwest.  Thus,  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  scheme  America's  great  army  of 
farmers  would  toll  in  their  fields  to  raise  the 
Uxes  for  a  project  that  would  severely  cripple 
their  own  market. 

Increased  opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  Is  becoming  more  evident  throughout 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  as  people  be- 
come more  familiar  with  Its  economic  and 
political  effects.  As  a  defense  measure  It 
cannot  be  completed  In  time  to  be  of  any  use 
In  the  present  conflict,  and  when  completed 
It  could  be  used  only  about  7  months  of  each 
year,  because  it  would  be  icebound  and  un- 
navigable  5  months  of  the  year.  As  a  power 
project,  steam  plants  have  been  conceded  to 
be  far  more  desirable,  because  they  can  be 
erected  where  the  power  is  needed  more 
quickly  and  at  less  cost. 

A  channel  27  feet  deep  is  specified  In  the 
project,  which  eliminates  the  possibUlty  of 
building  warships  of  capital  size — battleships 
or  cruisers — In  the  Great  Lakes  shipyards,  as 
many  of  the  project's  proponents  would  have 
us  believe.  Lake  shipbuilding  facilities  are 
already  congested  with  their  share  of  the 
construction  of  boats  which  can  go  through 
the  existing  water  route. 

As  we  consider  the  St.  Lawrence  scheme  In 
the  solid  light  of  day.  we  must  not  neglect 
the  fact  that  It  will  do  much  to  harm  the 
farmers  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Neither  can  we  forget  that  the  scheme  wUl 
serve  to  drain  mUlions  of  dollars  from  over- 
burdened taxpayers  In  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try now  (and  for  many  years  to  come)  when 
every  effort  and  doUar  Is  urgently  needed  tor 
advancement  of  a  vital  rearmament  program. 

Paot.  M.  Smith, 
Editor,  Locomotive  Engineers  Journal. 


The  Late  Senator  Ben  Williamson,  Sr.,  of 
Ashland,  Ky. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOE  B.  BATES 

OF  KomrcKT 
IN  THy.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 


Friday.  June  27.  1941 


Mr.  BATES  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Senator  Ben  Williamson.  Sr.,  of  Ash- 
land, Ky.,  died  In  a  Cincinnati  hospital 
Monday  night.  Senator  Williamson  was 
recognized,  even  by  those  who  disagreed 
with  him.  as  an  important  influence  not 
only  In  the  business  world,  but  in  the 
political,  social,  and  spiritual  thought  of 
eastern  Kentucky.  It  will,  perhaps,  be 
many  years  before  the  real  contribution 
of  his  long  and  useful  Ufe  of  pubUc  serv- 
ice can  be  adequately  appraised.  He  was 
always  looking  ahead  discussing  events 
of  the  day  and  attitudes  of  the  day  not 
In  terms  of  any  hypothetical,  existing 


a  T-k-rk-nxTT^TV     rrr\    niTT17    r<riXm"DT?CC<TrvXT  A  T      PITPAPR 


^^^^t^ 


His  vocation,  ms  all. 
And  he  knows  not 

Of  a  dictator's  call. 
Wbat  a  blissful  Joy 

With  my  lad  on  my  ko«« 
To  say:  "When  you're  big, 

Wbatcha  ponna'  be?" 

— Uock  Sausr,  Leesburg.  Ohio. 


planes  after  they  have  been  made  and  loaded 
they  probably  will  reach  the  colonel  In  Egypt, 
11  he  ts  still  alive,  so  that  he  may  use  them  in 
his  desert  fighting  about  6  months  after  he 
sent  in  his  urgent  call. 

The  way  In  which  London  and  Washington 
offlclaldcm  becomes  entangled  in  its  own  red 
tape  and  gets  everything  snarled,  while  these 


Mr.  Churchill  urges  us  to  aid  Russia. 
Tha,nk  you,  Winston.  This  meets  with 
both  our  inclination  and  convenience. 

Two  tragedies  in  Philly  a  year  ago  this 
week:  Gen.  Smedley  Butler  was  buried — 
and  an  interventionist  unwittingly  was 
born*. 
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BituAtlon,  but  with  a  profound  conviction 
that  nothing  Is  fixed  and  all  things  must 
be  Judged  In  their  relation  to  changing 
times.  We  have  lost  a  great  American 
and  a  great  Kentuckian.  whose  passing 
will  be  felt  by  thousands  of  citizens  to 
whom  he  has  been  a  friend  and  bene- 
factor. 


Wkat  It  tlM  Cathobc  Stand  on  War  for 
Aaicrka? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

or   WUCONSTN 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  27.  1941 


ARTICUE  BY  T.  FRANCIS  BENNETT 


Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricord,  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  T,  Francis 
Bennett,  which  was  published  in  the 
Tablet,  a  Catholic  weekly,  under  date  of 
June?.  1941: 

(Prom  the  Tablet  of   June   7,   IMl) 

Wkat  Is  the  Catholic  Stamd  ok  Wab  Fob 

Amsuca? 

(By  T.  Prands  Bennett) 
"~  "If  after  the  war  Into  which  we  are  now 
being  led.  as  happened  after  the  World  War. 
certain  hoatUe  writers  and  speakers  allege 
kweely  that  the  church  abdicated  her  post 
as  a  moral  guide  when  war  was  Impending, 
It  will  be  a  saUsfaction  to  t>e  able  to  say 
that  the  accusation  is  unjustified." — The 
Catholic  World.  New  York  City 

(The  following  editorial  opinion  of  the 
Catholic  Prejs  of  the  United  States  was  ex- 
pressed during  the  past  month.  Due  to  limi- 
tations of  space  only  a  few  Catholic  papers 
can  be  quoted.) 

WHT    PKACXT 

"The  major  portion  of  the  Catholic  Press 
has  been  consistently  opposed  to  our  involve- 
ment in  the  European  conflict.  It  shouted 
opposition  to  the  first  moves  to  amend  our 
original  position  of  neutrality,  pointing  out 
what  has  since  come  to  pass,  that  each 
amendnjent  would  edge  us  closer  to  the  con- 
flict. 

"Its  editorial  policy  was  not  planned  in 
any  pact  among  the  various  units  through- 
out the  country.  It  was  based  spontane- 
ously on  the  principles  of  sheer  patriotism, 
that  America's  deffnse  and  security  come 
first,  and  on  the  conviction  that  neither  a 
moral  responsibility  nor  Intelligent  self-in- 
terest could  find  a  place  for  our  country  in 
a  conflict  not  of  its  making  and  out  of  Its 
power  to  control  the  alms,  methods  of  op- 
eration or  the  basis  of  peace  that  would 
follow  the  outcome  of  the  war." — The  Evan- 
gelist. Albany.  N.  Y. 

"Our  Land  Is  America.  We  want  her,  who 
offered  to  Catholics  in  days  gone  by  an 
almost  unexampled  refuge  for  the  free  de- 
Telopment  of  the  faith,  to  survive  and  pros- 
per In  this  perilotis  wcrld." — The  Catholic 
Itanacrlpt.  Hartford.  Conn. 

THIS  IS  NOT  OtT*  WAl! 

"Let  us  do  away  with  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
propaganda  which  Is  trying  to  draw  the 
American  Nation  Into  the  war  on  the  thesis 
that  one  of  the  sides  U  fighting  for  the  pre*- 


erration  of  Christianity.  The  present  war 
is  not  a  holy  war.  It  is  an  old-fashioned 
foreign  war  for  colonies,  for  trade,  for  raw 
materials,  for  mastery  of  the  sea.  and  mas- 
tery of  the  air.  American  citizens,  who  are 
Christians  and  who  are  devoted  to  Chris- 
tianity, will  not  be  misled  by  labels  and 
slogans  and  trade-marks.  The  present  World 
War  was  di.stlnctly  'not  made  for  Chris- 
tianity." The  United  States  should  deter- 
mine to  stay  out  of  it.  (The  Catholic  Trib- 
xine,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.) 

"What  is  needed  is  not  daLbllng  in  mter- 
national  politics,  but  adherence  to  the 
principles  enunciated  by  the  Holy  Father. 
So  long  as  this  Nation  remains  at  peace,  "like 
a  strong  man  armed,"  we  wlU  be  the  one  power 
that  can  help  to  negotiate  a  peace  founded 
upon  Justice  and  charity."  (The  Catholic 
Standard  and  Times.  Philadelphia.  Pa.) 

"Nor  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  people 
of  our  own  United  States  should  have  any 
illusions  about  democracy  or  possible  democ- 
racy, over  there.  Nothing  will  be  gained  by 
shedding  of  American  blood  in  a  foolish 
effort  to  clean  up  the  situation.  The  age- 
old  hatreds  and  petty  despotisms  will  con- 
tinue because  there  is  no  present  Indication 
that  they  will  be  eradicated.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  America  to  attend  to  her  own  inter- 
ests, to  purify  her  own  soul,  and  to  see  to  it 
that  she  Is  not  Involved  in,  or  contaminated 
by,  the  many  evils  which  have  brought 
Europe  to  the  brink  of  ruin."  (The  Superior 
California  Register.  Sacramento,  Calif.) 

WHT    MUST    WE    ENTXX    THE    WAX? 

"Certain  groups  in  America  and  many  peo- 
ple in  England  think  it  is  our  duty  to  enter 
this  war.  Why?  The  only  answers  ever  given 
to  this  'why?'  are  fantastic.  First,  if  we  don't 
get  Hitler.  Hitler  will  get  us— like  the  big, 
bad  wolf  Just  Imagine  130.(K)0,000  people 
protected  on  either  side  by  thousands  of  miles 
of  sea.  afraid  of  invasion.  The  threat  Is  not 
offered  serloiisly  It  must  not  be  taken  seri- 
ously. The  other  answer  to  the  'why?'  Is 
to  save  Christianity  and  civilization.  That 
soimds  almost  blasphemous"  (Ave  Maria. 
Notre  Dame.  Ind.) 

"We  should  know  that  immediate  inva- 
sion is  only  a  remote  possibility,  that  Herr 
Hitler  cannot  hope  to  successfully  garrison 
all  of  Europ>e,  let  alone  take  on,  in  the  havoc 
of  the  present,  the  strongest  industrial  power 
in  the  world  No  doubt  the  economic  possl- 
bUities  are  alarming,  the  future  definitely 
disturbing.  Declaring  war,  however,  is  not  a 
solution  at  the  moment.  The  sensible  course 
Is  to  follow  a  calm,  resolute  program  of  na- 
tional defense,  in  the  meanwhile  supplying 
all  aid  to  the  victims  of  aggressor  nations. 
We  hope  that  this  conduct  will  not  unleash 
the  dogs  of  war  on  our  peace-loving  land" 
(The  New  World,  Chicago,  111). 

"As  has  been  said  many  times  by  many 
observers,  no  country  In  Its  right  mind  goes 
to  war — unless  perhaps  in  those  very  rare 
cases  In  which,  without  any  provocation  or 
previous  controversy.  It  is  actually  invaded 
by  a  foreign  foe  and  must  needs  protect 
Itself"  (The  Inland  Catholic,  Spokane,  Wash). 

"The  Nation  is  united  in  resolute  opposi- 
tion to  the  spirit  and  methods  of  totali- 
tarianism and  its  atheistic  basis.  There  Is  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion,  however,  on  the 
best  means  of  combating  it.  It  Is  our  consid- 
ered and  firm  conviction  that  we  should 
build  up  our  defenses  to  such  a  point  that 
no  nation  or  combination  of  nations  will 
dare  molest  us,  utilizing  them  only  in  the 
event  they  are  needed  for  self-defense.  We 
thoroughly  disagree,  therefore,  with  those 
who  advocate  immediate  military  action 
against  the  totalitarian  powers"  (The  Catho- 
Uc  News,  New  York  City) . 

WHO  WANTS  AMERICA  IN  TRX  WAB 

"It  may  well  be  that  there  Is  a  strong 
case  for  our  entry  Into  the  vror  for  American 
reasons.    If  ao,  we  would  prefer  to  have  the 


case  stated  by  responsible  Americans  than  by 
foreigners,  no  matter  where  they  were  born. 
The  war  propaganda  by  foreigners  in  this 
country  is  dividing  Americans  and  preventing 
American  unity,  such  a  unity  as  we  shall  need 
if  we  do  go  to  war.  The  most  offensive  and 
ill-mannered,  of  course,  are  the  French  and 
British  hybrids.  They  presume  that  most 
Americans  feel  more  sympathy  for  them  than 
for  the  brave  Finns,  the  betrayed  Bohemians, 
the  cat's-paw  Poles,  and  the  deserted  Bel- 
gians" (The  Monitor,  San  Francisco) . 

"Watching  the  drift  of  the  tide,  noting  the 
trend  of  oratory  and  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine comment,  one  Is  compelled  to  ask — is 
our  country  really  ours,  or  do  Americans  hold 
their  land  as  a  kind  of  fief,  with  the  title 
of  real  possession  held  overseas?  It  may 
appear  to  be  a  ridiculous  question  to  ask. 
It  would  have  been  rldiculovis  as  short  a  time 
ago  as  6  months.  But  not  now.  One  could 
almost  gather  the  Impression  these  days  that 
Americans  who  believe  Europe  should  settle 
its  own  problems  are  guilty  of  supreme  self- 
ishness. Subtly  it  is  conveyed  that  to  think 
first  of  America  is  in  some  odd  way  'unpa- 
triotic'"  (The  Pilot,  Boston). 

IS  THIS  OUR   WAR 

"The  American  people  have  no  personal 
Interest  in  this  war.  Whether  we  are  to  be 
duped  as  we  were  in  1917  depends  entirely 
upon  ourselves.  If  cur  emotions  are  per- 
mitted to  rule  our  reason,  we  shall  surely  be 
embroiled,  sooner  or  later.  And  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  arouse  these  emotions  Even 
now  they  are  being  worked  on  and  we  should 
expect  them,  catch  phrases,  studied  insults, 
falsehoods,  and  appeals  to  our  vanity.  All  of 
this  win  be  for  the  sole  purpose  of  our  giving 
our  lives  and  our  money  for  the  same  thing 
we  did  22  years  ago.  In  the  light  of  that 
experience,  would  It  be  worth  It?  There  Is 
a  need,  and  indeed  a  grave  need,  for  a  pro- 
tracted period  of  sanity  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people"  (The  Indiana  Catholic  and 
Record,  Indianapolis.  Ind.) 

"This  European  power  politics  is  not  our 
war.  We  had  no  part,  as  a  people,  in  Its 
declaration  and  we  must  have  no  part,  as  a 
people,  in  its  waging  But  this  war  against 
Christianity  in  our  educational,  social,  and 
political  life,  right  here  in  America.  Is  our 
war  As  a  Christian  people  we  must  enlist 
here  in  America  to  fight  here  in  America  for 
the  duration  of  this  war  against  Christianity 
here  in  America.  There  must  be  no  participa- 
tion of  America  in  this  war.  There  must, 
there  will,  please  God,  be  a  united  America 
for  the  honest  defense  of  our  homeland  and 
not  for  the  defense  of  the  pelf  of  lmp>erlalism. 
There  must,  there  can,  and  there  will  be  peace 
If  the  people  of  our  country,  and  people  every- 
where turn  back  to  God,  and  give  ear  to  the 
constant,  never-changing  plea  for  peace  of 
Christ's  vice  regent  on  earth.  Pope  Plus 
XII." — The  Catholic  Week.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

WHAT  IS  THIS   WAR   ABOTTr? 

"War  brings  a  curse  upon  all  nations  that 
resort  to  It  without  a  Just  cause.  Those  who 
remember  the  years  preceding  the  first  World 
War  know  that  since  then  we  have  been  liv- 
ing In  an  age  of  frustration.  Even  the  bal- 
ance of  human  thought,  as  a  result,  received 
an  upset  from  which  It  has  not  recovered. 
•  •  •  And  now  here  we  are  fighting  again 
over  the  same  old  Issues.  And  the  present 
state  of  the  world  Is  a  hundred  times  worse 
than  the  first.  The  fight  to  get  Is  opposed 
by  the  fight  to  keep.  Quite  a  simple  and 
sordid  fact  underlying  all  the  bunk  of  propa- 
ganda."— The    Tidings,    Los    Angeles.    Calif. 


"Uncounted  numbers  of  wars  have  spat- 
tered Europe — in  fact,  the  whole  world — with 
blood.  At  the  close  of  each  war,  the  survivors 
meekly  buried  their  dead  and  paid  the  costs. 
•  •  •  The  present  century  is  stained  the 
reddest  of  all  centuries.    One  asks:  How  long 
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.       ..     ^ ..w-o»-^ .«H    I    their  own.     Yet  their  Idealism  remains  to- 


tional  air  camtvai.  inai.  lu  ^^  ui.,i^.v/^.  - 
separate  unified  air  force  In  our  country  Is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  defense  of  the 
democracies  of  the  world,  and  particularly  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere;  tnd  be  it  'urther 

Resolved,  That  we  urgently  request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress to  take  immediate  steps  to  create  a  sep- 
arate unified  air  force;  and  be  it  stUl  further 


America  and  probably  wlU  remain  so  bal- 
anced for  years  to  come.  Our  good-neighbor 
policy  will  see  to  that. 

^In  return  for  our  goods  Latin  America 
offers  principally  agricultural  products,  cattle, 
and  hides.  Through  lower  living  standards 
and  peon  labor  their  cost  of  production  la 
much  cheaper  than  In  the  United  States  and 


eastern  Kentucky,  it  wm,  pernap;..  uc 
many  years  before  the  real  contribution 
of  his  long  and  useful  life  of  pubUc  serv- 
ice can  be  adequately  appraised.  He  was 
always  locking  ahead  discussing  events 
of  the  day  and  attitudes  of  the  day  not 
in  terms  of  any  hypothetical,  existing 
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will  It  be  until  man  returns  to  his  senses 
and  to  God?  God-led,  man  is  the  creative 
force  of  the  world.  Estranged  from  God, 
man  Is  the  destructive  force  of  the  world." — 
The  Advance  Register,  Wichita,  Kans. 

MUST  THE  PKOPLX  TIEU)? 

"If  the  majority,  or  even  a  fair  number,  of 
the  80  or  90  percent  of  American  citizens 
who  are  positively  opposed  to  the  involve- 
ment of  this  Nation  in  war  would  speak  out 
now,  they  would  preserve  this  Nation's  peace 
and  strength  and  future.  Why  should  one 
fear  to  speak  out  for  America  when  America 
so  sorely  needs  our  voice?  If  our  Nation  be 
pushed  into  this  war,  then  and  after  the  war 
ends  there  will  truly  be  things  to  fear"  (The 
Catholic  Northwest  Progress.  Seattle,  Wash). 

"All  polls  of  public  opinion  show  that  we 
desire  to  stay  out  of  war.  The  man  on  the 
street  tells  you  this.  The  mothers  whose 
young  sons  ^re  In  selective-service  training 
camps  tell  you  this  with  choked  voices. 
What  the  future  holds  In  store  for  us  we  do 
not  know.  But  to  have  one  of  the  very 
small  number  of  men  who  can  tip  the  scales 
away  from  national  peace  to  war  make  the 
gross  misstatement  that  Senator  Peppeh  has. 
Is  an  Insult  to  our  common  intelligence.  He 
should  be  told  by  letter  and  telegram  Just 
how  wrong  he  Is"  (The  Catholic  Chronicle. 
Toledo,  Ohio). 

"This  Is  no  time  to  stop  In  persistent  ef- 
forts for  the  achievement  of  peace  for  these 
United  States  and  for  the  world.     •     •     • 

"The  'what's  the  use*  attitude  furnished  by 
a  resignation  when  the  going  is  tough  will 
not  svilfice  now  for  the  seekers  of  a  peace  of 
Justice  and  charity"  (The  Catholic  Courier, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.). 

"Within  the  last  few  weeks,  the  movement 
against  armed  interi'ention  by  the  United 
States  In  the  European  war  appears  to  have 
gained  strength.  The  American  people  still 
^  hope  to  see  the  downfall  of  Hltlerlsm,  and 
they  have  not  changed  from  their  orlglntd 
wish  to  give  Great  Britain  whatever  aid  may 
be  possible,  vrtthout  compromising  our  own 
national  welfare  or  safety.  •  •  •  As  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  the  determination  of  the 
American  people  to  keep  out  of  war  is 
stronger  than  at  any  time  since  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  in  Europe"  (America.  New 
York  City). 

THE  MCMORT  OF  THE  OTHEB  DEAD 

"There  will  be  a  special  poignancy  in  the 
observance  of  Memorial  Day  this  year  in  view 
of  the  terrible  scenes  of  death  and  carnage 
which  are  being  enacted  in  Europe.  The 
memory  of  the  first  dead  is  still  living  and 
vibrant  in  the  hearts  of  their  surviving  rela- 
tives. And  now  they  are  forced  to  witness 
again  a  similar  holocaust.  Americans  will 
breathe  a  prayer  that  such  scenes  will  come 
to  a  speedy  termination  and  that  American 
blood  will  not  again  be  spilled  on  foreign 
battlefields."— The  Providence  Visitor,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.) . 

"Let  every  son  who  loves  his  mother  and 
every  mother  who  loves  her  son  send  a  wire 
to  Washington  registering  a  plea  for  peace. 
The  people  of  America  do  not  want  war.  They 
are  willing  to  work  to  protect  their  own 
country.  They  do  not  want  to  go  out  and 
become  Involved  In  other  nations'  century- 
old  quarrels.  Only  by  besieging  the  President 
and  Congress  with  repetitions  of  their  desire 
for  peace  can  they  make  the  force  of  their 
opinions  felt."— The  Dally  Tribune,  Dubuque. 
Iowa. 

"Since  May  of  1940,  war  with  Its  grief  and 
devastation  has  been  creeping  closer  to 
American  homes.  Last  year  many  a  Catholic 
family  was  enough  personally  interested  In 
what  seemed  foreign  affairs  to  respond  to  the 
PontllTs  appeal  for  special  prayers.  This  year 
we  don't  see  how  any  Catholic  family  can 
dare  fall  to  unite  in  prayers  for  peace."— The 
Catholic  Herald  Citizen,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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WHAT  HOPE  FOB  PEACE? 

"While  one  faction  of  world  leadership 
shouts  In  fiendish  glee  at  anticipated  victory 
and  the  other  calls  for  crushing  vengeance, 
the  F-ather  of  Christendom  appeals  for  a  Just 
peace.  •  •  •  The  holy  father  puts  little 
hope  in  the  prosp>ect  of  stirring  up  sufficient 
good  will  among  men  or  of  finding  enough 
men  of  good  will  with  sufficient  desire  or 
power  to  put  quick  end  to  the  conflict.  His 
Holiness  looks  to  divine  intervention  and 
calls  upon  the  Christians  of  the  world  to  win 
and  merit  God's  help  by  their  heartfelt  inter- 
cession" (The  Evangelist,  Albany,  N.  Y.). 

"Actual  war  is  now  devastating  large  por- 
tions of  the  earth,  bvtt  its  shadow  really  falls 
on  the  entire  world,  including  our  own  be- 
loved land.  Men  everywhere  hate  war.  but 
they  are  being  driven  Into  it  by  the  ill  will 
of  a  few  who  do  not  fight  themselves  but  force 
others  Into  the  battle  lines.  War  is  the  har- 
vest which  the  world  leaps  from  its  sowing 
the  seeds  of  hate.  •  •  •  Mary  brought 
God  into  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  Incar- 
nation. Mary  can  bring  God  back  Into  the 
world  of  today  that  has  exiled  Hln.  She  will 
bring  Him  back  as  the  Prince  of  Peace  If  her 
children  are  sincere  in  their  request  to  have 
Him  end  His  world  exile"  (The  Universe  Bul- 
letin, Cleveland,  Ohio) . 

"The  breath  of  war  is  felt  upon  the  Nation, 
and  actual  immersion  in  war's  horrors  seems 
almost  unavoidable.  The  compass  of  the 
ship  of  state  has  been  set,  and  the  course 
marked  out  is  through  stormy  seas.  If  the 
catastrophe  of  actual  war  for  this  country  is 
to  be  averted,  it  will  not  be  through  the 
diplomacy  of  the  Nation's  leaders,  but  only 
through  the  divine  intervention"  (The  Catho- 
lic Standard  and  Times,  Philadelphia.  Pa.). 

"In  the  universal  conftision,  minds  are 
deluged  with  the  reports  i.nd  tales  of  the 
spreading  wars.  Now  one  nation  succumbs, 
now  another;  hope  of  victory  against  aggres- 
sion, despair  of  the  conquered,  alternate  their 
play  upon  our  sympathies.  It  Is  dlfficcult 
to  consider  the  hope  of  peace;  It  is  difficult  to 
bring  ourselves  to  pray  for  peace.  Even  the 
Pope  does  not  visualize  a  hope  for  an  early 
peace.  And  yet  peace  must  come;  we  must 
hope  for  peace;  we  must  pray  very  fervently 
for  peace.  Our  Holy  Father  calls  us  to  a 
crusade  of  prayer  for  peace."  (The  Florida 
Catholic,  Miami,  Fla.) 

LET  us  PBAT 

"Let  the  prayer  go  up  to  Heaven  for  right 
guidance  of  those  in  authority,  for  God's 
help  on  their  efforts  to  defend  our  country 
and  its  liberties,  for  God's  blessing  on  their 
earnest  efforts  to  do  all  that  is  right  and 
needful  to  keep  far  from  America  the  devas- 
tation and  ruin  and  oppression  that  are  today 
the  portion  of  so  many  countries  abroad. 
God  bless  our  fields;  make  them  yield  unto 
us  all  the  bounties  of  a  good  harvest;  keep 
them  for  productive  growth,  not  for  destruc- 
tive blows  of  clashing  armies."  (The  Catholic 
Courier,  Rochester,  N.  Y  ) 

"If  the  power  of  prayer  Is  again  released 
and  used  in  the  lives  of  common  men  and 
women,  if  the  spirit  declares  its  aims  clearly 
and  boldly,  there  is  yet  hope  that  our  prayers 
will  be  answered."  (The  Record,  Louisville. 
Ky.) 

"The  Holy  Father  again  formally,  and  as 
the  head  of  Christ's  Church,  asks  that  we 
pray  for  the  return  of  peace.  In  a  special 
appeal  he  asks  that  we  approach  Our  Lady 
during  her  month  of  May  with  this  one  defi- 
nite petition.  The  language  of  the  Holy 
Father  is  remarkably  incisive  in  his  analysis 
of  what  we  ought  to  work  for  and  pray  for." 
(The  Catholic  Svm,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 

"We  ask  her  (the  Blessed  Mother)  not  only 
to  put  an  end  to  the  cruel  slaughter  and 
miseries  of  war,  but  to  recultlvate  the  world, 
stripping  from  the  hearts  of  men  all  the 
unholy  passions  that  are  a  barrier  to  the 
peace  of  Christ.    We  cannot  ask  for  more  and 


It  would  be  senseless  to  ask  for  less"   (The 
Southern  Cross,  San  Diego,  Calif). 

"At  the  feet  of  her  who  Is  the  Help  of 
Christians  and  the  Queen  of  Peace,  let  us 
pray  perseverlngly  for  the  great  t)oon  of 
peace.  Let  us  ask  Christ  for  this  peace  in 
Mary's  name  and  through  her  all-powerful 
intercession.  When  Mary  asks  her  Son  for 
us,  Christ  will  not  refuse  her  request"  (The 
Messenger,  Belleville.  111). 

TWO  CONTRABT  VIBWS — OtTB  TASK 

"Certainly  no  recriminative  charges  of  past 
fault  or  failure  to  stand  by  these  same  prin- 
ciples (enunciated  by  Lord  Halifax  as  Brium's 
'war  aims,"  and  by  President  Roosevelt  as  the 
four  freedoms'  for  the  world ) ,  or  to  vindicate 
these  rights;  no  plea  for  'isolation'  In  the 
present  from  the  world's  great  agony;  no 
wlUlngness  to  accept  a  'negotiated  peace'  at 
any  price  that  may  spare  us  the  suffering  of 
'persecution  for  Justice'  sake';  no  selfishness 
or  softness  of  heart  will  suffice  to  excuse  us 
as  a  people  from  the  task  which  lies  before  us: 
to  recognize  the  inherent  evil  of  the  totali- 
tarian philosophy  and  its  threat  to  otir  own 
way  of  Ufe,  and  to  be  ready.  wUllng.  and  de- 
termined to  do  aU  that  must  be  done  to 
defeat  It,  completely,  finally,  once  and  for- 
ever"  (The  Church  World.  Portland.  Maine). 

DENTING    THE  CRISIS 

"There  Is  a  small  group  within  the  coun- 
try that  Is  more  concerned  with  stirring  up 
hate  and  mistrust  to  gain  their  own  ends 
than  in  promoting  national  unity.  They 
criticize  everything  that  is  not  In  perfect' 
agreement  with  their  own  narrow  aims.  Most 
of  them  are  living  In  a  neat  world  of  un- 
reality that  denies  otir  national  crisis.  Their 
chief  means  of  attack  Is  vicious,  destructive 
criticism  rather  than  the  constructive  criti- 
cism that  should  be  expected  of  them. 
•  •  •  There  are  many  sincere  and  hon- 
est people  In  the  various  peace  groups  but 
they  seem  to  be  fast  losing  control  to  other 
groups  and  individuals  who  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  a  permanent  campaign  of 
name-calling,  half-truths,  and  malicious 
criticism"  (The  New  World,  Chicago.  111.). 


Memorial  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  C  KUNKEL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  27.  1941 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKSL 


Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
address  which  I  made  at  the  Memorial 
Day  services  held  on  Sunday,  May  25.  at 
Mount  Holly  Springs,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  South  Mountain  American  Legion 
Post,  No.  674,  of  Mount  Holly  Springs, 
Pa.: 

I  salute  each  and  everyone  of  you  who,  by 
yotir  presence  here,  reconsecrate  this  annual 
Decoration  Day,  so  sacred  to  all  of  us:  who 
by  your  presence,  give  honor  and  recognition 
to  those  who  by  their  actions  have  be- 
queathed to  us  freedom,  liberty,  and  union; 
who  are  upon  this  occasion  dedicating  your- 
selves anew  to  the  solemn  pledge  that  the 
deeds  by  which  these  departed  heroes  upheld 
our  ideals  and  institutions  shall  not  have 
been  In  vain.    Others  before  them  had  won 
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aggregate  of  each  and  every   one  of   those   i   cooperaUon.    Simply,  this  means  that  every   I   service.    During    the    ice-bound    IP^rlod    ^ 
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tbew  prized  poeseaslons  »t  great  cost  arid 
■acrince  and  molded  with  certain  knowl- 
•dce  and  uncanny  skill  thr,  framework  to 
nreaerve  Ibem  TboM  who  rest  In  these  little 
I^D  tenu  so  near  us  now  have  done  their 
utmost  to  give  them  to  us  Intact,  whole,  and 
undivided 

It  u  a  cheering  thought  to  think  that 
while  Father  Time  has  brushed  away  with 
sentle  hand  much  of  the  heartache  and 
Mdneas  caused  by  the  departure  of 
these  brave  men  and  women,  yet  each  year 
adds  to  their  atature.  their  luster  tnd 
their  glory  The  magnitude  of  their  achieve- 
ment increases  as  the  days  grow  into  yeara 
and  as  the  years  grow  Into  decades.  A  great 
English  poet.  Gray  In  his  Elegy  Written  in  a 
country  Churchyard  once  said.  "The  paths  of 
fJory  lead  but  to  the  grave  "  This  I  do  not 
believe.  All  of  ua  here  today  are  glrlng  t^-stl- 
mony  to  our  belief  that  the  paths  of  jrlory 
lead  beyond  the  grave  Our  United  Nation 
of  free  dtlaena  proves  that  fact. 

How  fitting  It  la  that  this  day  In  spring  was 
djoaen— when  the  earth  Is  again  bursting 
into  song  and  color  and  giving  us  sure  and 
certain  proof  that  there  Is  a  new  birth  after 
death,  and  that  our  loved  ones  are  not  truly 
dead,  but  have  Juat  gone  forward  and  up- 
ward Jto  •  better  life  than  this. 

Now  and  for  many  years  past  we  pay 
homage  to  those  who  have  passed  on  to  the 
Great  Beyond— "To  that  bourne  from  which 
no  traveler  rettirna"— after  using  freely  and 
gladly  of  their  atrength.  their  energy,  and 
their  blood  to  build  thU  Nation  into  a  bul- 
wark of  free  civiliatlon  and  to  cement  our 
Union  into  an  IndlvUlble  and  Indestructible 
unit.  When  we  do  ao.  we  also  rededlcate  our- 
aelvea  to  carry  on  the  purposes  and  Ideals 
which  they  have  achieved 

History  telU  us  that  this  custom  of  setting 
Mide  May  30  as  Memorial  Day.  or  Decoration 
Day.  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  origi- 
nated in  the  South     There  were  located  meet 
of  the  batueflelds  of   the  war      Near  these 
batUeflelds  were  the  last  resting  places  of  the 
joortal  remains  of  so  many  of  the  brave  scl- 
"^illera  of  both  sides.     A  young  Virginia  girl. 
Cassandra  Oliver  Moncurc.  Is  reputed  to  have 
originated  the  idea  In  May  of  1866.    Flowors 
were  placed  on  the  graves  of  the  brave  men 
of  both  armies     Gen   John  A   Logan,  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  witnessed  i.h?*e 
services.    It  was  he  who.  2  years  later  on  May 
6,  1868.  issued  an  order  appointing  May  30  of 
that  year  as  Decoration  Day  for  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.    That  day  was  chosen 
because  it  was  the  date  of  the  discharge  of 
the  last  Union  volunteers  of  the  war.    Since 
then  various  States  one  by  one  have  adopted 
It    aa    a     holiday.     Today     nearly     all     the 
SUtea   obaerve   the   day.    There    is   no   na- 
tional law  on  the  subject,  however. 

Instituting  the  reverent  custcm  of  Memo- 
rial Day.  Gen  Logan  said:  "It  to  our  pur- 
pose to  Inaugurate  this  observance  In  the 
hope  that  It  wUl  be  kept  from  year  to  year 
while  a  survivor  of  the  war  remains  to  honor 
the  memory  of  the  departed  "'  General  Lo- 
gan'a  hope  will  be  fulfilled.  The  veterans  vt 
the  Civil  War  have  honored  this  request  and 
all  patriotic  Americans  have  proudly  claimed 
the  privilege  of  joining  with  them  In  dohig 
■0.  And  when  the  last  of  the  old  comrades 
muster  out  and  fall  In  with  the  ranks  of  that 
vast  silent  army,  when  the  last  bugle  call  has 
blown,  free  Americans  throughout  the  land 
will  continue  to  place  the  flowers  of  spring 
In  tribute  and  devotion  upon  the^e  graves. 

On  the  hUlaide  above  the  narrow  pass  of 
Thermopylae  stood  a  marble  lion— the  em- 
blem of  fearless  courage — and  at  Its  base  was 
written  the  macriptlcn: 

*Xio  tell  the  SpftTtana,  thou  that  passeth  by. 
That  here  obedient  to  their  laws  we  Ue." 
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To  tbir  shrine  of  Spartan  valor  the  Spartan 
mothers  brought  their  sons  so  that  they  could 
read  this  mcasage  sent  by  the  dead  to  the 
UTlnf .    The  mothers  would  tell  the  story  of 


Leonldas.  the  young  king  of  the  Spartans,  and 
his  Spartan  band,  who  gave  up  iheir  lives  In 
defense  of  their  country. 

We  have  witnessed  recently  the  remarkable 
bravery  with  which  the  Greeks,  thousands  of 
years  later,  have  opposed  the  forces  of  oppres- 
sion and  have  struggled  against  what  they 
knew  to  be  overwhelming  odds  In  order  to 
maintain  their  freedom  and  institutions^ 
We  cannot  but  feel  that  the  Inspiration  of 
these  ancient  heroes  produced  to  some  degree 
in  some  divine  and  mysterious  manner  the 
courage  shown  by  their  descendants.  Ther- 
mopylae has  lived  again. 

We  would  be  unworthy  of  our  own  heroic 
dead  if  we  should  fail  to  do  o\ir  utmost  or  put 
forth  whatever  effort,  no  matter  how  great, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  priceless  heritages 
they  have  left  for  us. 

There  could  be  no  more  appropriate  place 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  heroes  of  the  ClvU  War 
than  in  this  spot  In  the  Cumberland  Valley. 
skirted  and  rimmed  with  so  many  of  the  his- 
toric battlefields  of  that  war;  with  so  many 
of  its  towns  and  vUlages  yet  bearing  scars 
from  that  conflict.     In  that  time  of  stress 
troops  were  moving  to  and  fro  all  around  us. 
Not  far  from  here  Is  where  the  decisive  bat- 
tle—the battle  that  made  inevitable  the  final 
result— was    fought— the    Union    preserved. 
We  Americans  have  always  known  by  instinct 
and  intuition  that  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg 
was  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world. 
Historians  of  other  nations  after  long  study 
agree    with    us     As   time   marches    on.    the 
Importance,  the  far-reaching  significance  of 
that  battle,  and  of  the  preservation  of  our 
Union  have  become  increasingly  crystal  clear. 
In  the  precarious,  brittle  world  situation  that 
challenges   us   today,   think   what   It   would 
mean  to  us  If  this  country  had  been  divided 
into  groups  of  smaller  States  or  nations  In- 
stead of  being  one  powerful  and  united  whole, 
able  to  mobilize  all  Its  resources,  ready  to  de- 
fend Its  security,  safety,  and   integrity  with 
them.    Think  how  important  this  fact  Is  to 
the  other  peoples  of  the  world  also.    We  tnn 
hold  aloft  the  torch  of  freedom  and  liberty 
much  higher  as  we  are  today     In  union  there 
Is  strength.    We  can  make  the  light  of  liberty 
burn  more  brightly  amid  the  storm  clouds  of 
a  war-torn  world  when  the  48  stars  embrace 
all  the  land  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific,    between   Canada    and    the   Gulf    at 
Mexico. 

We  could  not  have  fought  for  freedom  If 
our  forefathers  had  not  made  all  men  free. 
For   If   the   principle  of  secession   had   once 
been  established  It  Is  only  logical  to  assume 
that  It  would  have  been  carried  farther  and 
farther:   that  both  a  separate  North  and  a 
separate  South  would  have  broken  up  later 
Into  yet  smaller  units  by  further  use  of  that 
same  principle.    This  sentiment  Is  shared  by 
our  brothers  in  the  South  Just  as  much  as 
by   those  of   vts  in   the  North.    A  southern 
RepresenUtlve   in   Congress,   the   gentleman 
from    Mississippi    (Mr.    Colmeb].    expressed 
this  view  in  a  Memorial  Day  speech  some 
years  ago,  when  he  said,  "I  shudder  to  think 
what  might  have  happened  had  the  South 
prevailed."    Today  the  North  and  the  South 
are    one.     Indeed,    there    Is   no    North,    no 
South,   no   East,   no   West.     The   bitterness 
and  ill-feeling  which  was  bound  to  be  cre- 
ated by  such  a  war  and  Its  emotional  after- 
math  have   almost   entirely   vanished.    The 
common  purpose  with  which  all  sections  of 
the  country  joined  strictly  together  to  fur- 
ther our  Ideals  in  the  World  War  provided 
the    final    crucible    in   which    were    washed 
away  the  few  remaining  antagonisms  which 
existed  at  that  time.    Never  did  so  many  go 
so  far  to  fight  for  so  little  of  material  value 
as  did  those  boys  of   1917  and   1918.  who, 
with  shining  eyes,   marched  forth  on  that 
great   crusade  to   make  the   world   safe  for 
democracy,  and  to  end   aH   wars,   and  who 
asked  nothing  for  themselves.    The  fruits  of 
their   victory   and   their   achievements   have 
been  largely  dissipated  by  hands  other  than 


their  own.  Yet  their  idealism  remains  to- 
day—as It  always  will— one  of  the  great 
moral  and  regenerative  forces  of  the  world. 
When  we  look  at  the  totalitarian  govern- 
ments of  today,  and  when  we  see  the  four 
horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  again  riding 
roughshod  over  more  than  one-half  of  the 
world  we  know  that  their  high  objectives 
were  weU  worth  fighting  for.  If  those  boys 
had  had  their  way  the  world  would  have  had 
throughout  the  peace  we  still  cherish  so 
greaUy  and  strive  to  preserve  in  our  own 
land:  and  countless  thousands  who  now  feel 
the  tyrants'  heel  would  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  freedom. 

Today  North,  South,  East,  and  West  seek 
to  provide  for  our  common  defense  and  to 
safeguard  these  same  rights  and  principles 
which  those  to  whom  we  pay  honor  and 
homage  today  paid  lor  so  willingly  but  so 
dearly  many  years  ago. 

In   many  parts  of   the   world,   man — like 
Narcissus— has  fallen  in  love  with  his  own 
image.       His     Intellectual     advances     and 
achievements     have     outrun     his     spiritual 
growth    and   development.     Today    we    are 
forced  to  see  that  Intellectual  and  physical 
progress  are  not  worth  much  if  unaccom- 
panied by  spiritual   gains.     The  Inventions 
which  have  annlhUated  time  and  space  are 
being  used  to  destroy  everything  else  on  the 
face  of   the  earth.   Including   man   himself. 
The  airplane  Is  erasing  an  age-old  civiliza- 
tion in  Europe  and  England.     The  factories 
built  by  toil  to  create  articles  for  the  enjoy- 
ment and  use  of  people  are  now  turning  out 
instruments    to     obliterate    useful    articles 
previously  created.    They  are  making  future 
toll   more  necessary   and  more  certain.     We 
are  not  turning  swords  Into  plowshares,  but 
strictly    the     reverse.    The     acceptance     of 
force  as  the   decisive   and   only   method   of 
argument  has  forced  every  nation  to   take 
steps  unstintedly  and  to  the  utmost  of  Its 
ability    to    protect    Itself    by    force    against 
threatened    force.     No    matter    how    peace- 
loving  a  nation  may  be.  It  cannot  afford  to 
remain  unarmed  in  a  world  aflame.    We  will 
have  no  sure  and  lasting  peace  throughout 
the  world  until  our  eyes  have  seen  the  "glory 
of  the  coming  of  the  Lord." 

It  was  Jtist  a  little  more  than  four  score 
years  after  the  founding  of  our  Republic  until 
the  time  the  first  shot  was  fired  at  Fort  Simi- 
ter.    It  was  four  score  years  today  since  that 
shot  was   fired.     The   critical   junctures   in 
the   history  of   the  United   States  recur  at 
intervals  of  approximately  80  years.     Again 
today  we  ara   called  upon   to  make  fateful 
decisions  and  to  take  prompt  action  to  in- 
sure   our    safety    and    security.     We    cannot 
afford  to  take  chances.     We  cannot  afford  to 
gamble  with  the  turns  of  the  wheel  of  fate. 
The  life,  the  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  uf 
happiness  of  a  great  people  must  not  be  sub- 
jected to  even  the  slightest  risk.    We  have 
always  had  these  privileges  and  perhaps  have 
become  accustomed  to  regard  them  as  part  of 
our  natural  environment,  like  the  trees  and 
the  birds  and  the  air  and  the  sun.    It  may 
not    be    humanly    possible    to    really    know 
the  true  worth  of  such  gifts  vmless  one  has 
had  the  bitter  experience  of  living  without 
them.    We  are  proud  to  be  citizens  of  this 
Nation      We  look  back  on  our  glorious  past 
and   perhaps  we  have  a  tendency  to  think 
that  this  glorious  past  insures  of  itself  an 
equally  glorious  future.     But  empires  have 
risen  and  empires  have  fallen.    Nations  which 
long  ago  decayed  and   crumbled   away   also 
had   their    periods   of   amazing   success   and 
prosperity.    Our  own  Nation  has  had  Its  pe- 
riods of  true  greatness  and  It  has  had  peri- 
ods when  it  has  l)een  less  great.     Today  we 
are  America.    What  we  do  and  what  we  are 
will  determine  what  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try  will   be.    These  whom   we  honor   today 
have  given  us  most  favorable  opporttinitic*. 
The    strength   of    any   government    at    any 
given  time  is  no  greater  than  the  composite 
strength  of  all  its  people.    It  rests  upon  the 
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breadbasket  of  the  Nation  It  costs  $13,750 
to  ship  It  to  Buffalo  or  Pert  Colbum  where 
It  muut  be  elevated  at  a  cost  of  •2.760.  It 
is  then  loaded  out  and.  since  we  are  taking 
the  cheapest  route,  we  will  send  the  grain 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York  by  barge  on  the 
Brie  Canal.  It  wUl  cost  another  $13,750  to 
KCt  It  to  our  harbor  there  and  then  we  must 
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who  has  ever  prophesied  agf^lnst  this  country's 
growth  and  expansion  and  American  industry, 
has  been  discredited  by  following  events." 

Let  me  again  urge  you  to  assume  your 
share  of  the  resFonsibUlty  In  otir  efforts  to 
build  the  seaway.  Wire,  write,  or  phone  your 
Senators  and  your  Congressmen.  Remember, 
the  time  is  now. 


.«  ^     i_  .>  *  < 


\n   Qii«rki/«inTi4  cnn- 


must  be  no  pause  In  the  reforming  of  Amer- 
ica. The  dangerous  policy  is  being  followed 
of  dividing  the  command  between  the  trained 
soldiers  and  the  theoretical  reformers.      ^ 

In  the  conflict  between  these  forces  the 
attenUon  of  cur  people  Is  being  diverted  from 
the  toll  and  sacrifice  they  must  make  If  we 
are  to  win  In  the  war  at  arms  and  In  the 
economic  struggle  which  now  faces  us.    The 
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ai^gregate  of  each  and  every   one  of   those 
who  form  Its  citizenry. 

Americanism  is  not  something  Inherent — 
not  something  which  Is  just  here  with  us  of 
Itself  because  of  the  fact  that  we  possess 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  being  American 
citizens — but  It  is  something  we  must  create 
by  our  daily  lives.  We  must  appreciate  this 
and  act  accordingly,  U  our  Nation  Is  to  con- 
tinue as  a  dynamic  force  for  right  and  for 
freedom. 

There  are  strange  fcrces  alive  in  the  world 
today.  It  is  almost  impossible  at  this  time 
and  at  this  distance  to  judge  their  real 
meaning,  their  real  danger  or  their  real 
threat.  No  one  can  tell  today  what  Hitler 
proposes  to  do  or  what  he  will  be  able  to  do. 
It  would  certainly  be  the  part  of  folly  not 
to  assume  the  worst,  not  to  take  every  step 
to  guard  against  whatever  may  impend. 
This  is  not  fear  nor  hysteria  but  the  brave 
caution  of  an  Intelligent  people.  Many  peo- 
ple in  many  places  underestimate  the  de- 
gree of  danger  which  this  country  may  face 
at  a  not  too  distant  future  time.  No  one 
can  say  what  It  Is.  how  great  it  is,  or  how 
Imminent  It  Is.  Today  is  the  time  to  create 
full,  protection  against  that  danger.  The 
destiny  of  our  Nation  has  been  won  be- 
cause— with  all  our  faults,  with  all  our  com- 
ings and  goings,  with  all  our  ups  and  downs — 
because  at  the  critical  junctures  of  ovu" 
history  we  have  been  able  to  unite  and  meet 
the  state  of  affairs  resolutely  and  adequately. 
I  am  sure  we  will  be  able  to  do  that  now  as 
In  the  past.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
duty  to  point  out  on  this  solemn  occasion 
that  we  must  not  risk  in  even  the  slightest 
degree  the  blessings  which  the  heroes  whom 
we  honor  today  have  given  us.  We  must 
remember  them  and  what  they  did  and  what 
they  died  for. 

"Lord  God  of  Hosts  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget." 


Do  You  Think? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  27,  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    BERNARD    J. 
GEHRMANN,  OP  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  address, 
which  I  am  making  over  the  radio  this 
evening : 

Good  evening.  B*y  remarks  tonight  are  not 
directed  to  those  who  are  inaccessible  to  truth 
or  thought.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by  coun- 
seling with  a  closed  mind.  Action  cannot  be 
expected  of  the  inert,  who  fall  to  take  an 
Interest  In  progress  and  exercise  their  right 
of  controlling  the  destinies  of  their  govern- 
ment. 

It  Is  notoriously  shameful  that,  while  most 
of  the  world  Is  engaged  in  a  brutal  and  ex- 
haustive war  to  save  freedom  and  repre- 
sentative government,  we  are  forced  to  plead 
for  interest  and  action  In  crucial  domestic 
affairs. 

I  must  borrow  the  statement  of  Charles 
Stelnmetz,  who  said,  "Cooperation  Is  not 
sentiment:  it  Is  economic  necessity."  In 
building  the  long-delayed  seaway— we  have 
the  economic  necessity— we  must  have  the 


cooperation.  Simply,  this  means  that  every 
wide-awake  American  has  a  task  to  do.  Your 
job  is  to  immediately  advise  yovir  Senator  and 
Representative  of  ycvir  sentiments  for  the 
waterway.  If  you  build  support  behind  him, 
he  cannot  fail. 

A  few  days  ago  I  addressed  you  over  a 
Nation-wide  hook-up  and  pointed  out  the 
revelations  of  history  showing  how  the  selfish 
little  people  had  Impeded  progress.  Tonight 
I  want  to  weigh  with  you  the  arguments  they 
have  solemnly  pronounced  in  their  efforts 
to  keep  national  development  at  a  minimtim. 
In  war  time  It  is  easy  to  confound  an 
Issue  and  complicate  thinking.  For  ex- 
ample, the  opposition  has  viewed  with  alarm 
the  vulnerability  of  the  locks  of  the  water- 
way. In  the  event  of  an  attack,  do  you 
think  that  this  area  would  be  any  more 
prone  to  attack  than  the  terminal  yards 
and  sidings  of  the  railroad  systems  In  New 
York,  in  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Milwaukee,  Chi- 
cago, and  other  great  transportation  cen- 
ters? Do  you  believe  for  one  minute  that 
the  locks  on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  would 
be  less  safe  from  attack  than  those  on  the 
Panama  Canal?  It  Is  certain  they  will  be 
more  safe  than  the  loading  wharves  of  the 
great  cities  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pa- 
cific coasts. 

The  vulnerable  spots  of  the  seaway  will 
be  located  far  Inland  and  our  defense  would 
have  to  be  completely  paral3rzed  If  an  at- 
tacking force  were  able  to  carry  their  depre- 
dations this  far  Into  the  continent. 

We  all  know  that  It  Is  more  difficult  to 
destroy  a  water  transportation  system  than 
one  on  land  because  of  decentralization.  To 
bring  water-borne  shipping  to  a  standstill,  an 
enemy  would  have  to  completely  demolish  all 
the  docks,  all  the  harbors,  and  all  the  ships. 
To  end  trucking  and  the  railroads,  they  would 
need  only  to  severely  damage  our  trunk  high- 
ways, railways,  and  terminals.  Without 
tracks  and  highways,  trains  and  trucks  are 
of  no  use. 

The  nearsighted  opponents  of  the  water- 
way must  admit  that  they  have  been  caught 
In  the  mesh  of  their  own  superficial  think- 
ing. To  pursue  this  Idea  further — If  an  aerial 
attack  could  demoralize  one  transportation 
system,  such  as  the  railroads — then  the  cry- 
ing and  obvious  need  for  a  collateral  water 
route  is  apparent  to  everyone.  In  order  to 
protect  ourselves  from  all  future  contingen- 
cies, we  should  start  the  project  immediately 
so  that  we  might  have  another  well-developed 
transportation  facility.  But  a  question  to  my 
listeners — Do  you  think,  my  friends,  that  this 
type  is  reasoning  advanced  by  the  selfish  and 
sectional  Interests  is  honest  or  sincere — that 
this  is  the  kind  of  representation  you  de- 
serve? 

It  Lb  argued  with  force  and  vehemence,  but 
with  an  equal  amount  of  Insincerity,  that 
shipping  will  be  seasonable  and  that  the 
benefits  of  the  seaway  will  be  questionable. 
Let  us  examine  these  statements  in  the 
cold  light  of  common  sense  and  good  reason. 
For  the  sake  of  argument,  we  can  admit  that 
traffic  will  be  suspended  for  a  short  period 
of  time.  The  pertinent  questions,  however, 
are.  When  will  the  greatest  need  be  felt, 
and  can  we  enjoy  the  timely  benefits  of  the 
faciUUes? 

The  answer  is  emphatically  in  the  affirma- 
tive. When  agricultural  development  Is  at 
Its  peak  In  early  harvest  time,  we  can  fill  the 
steamer  holds  with  grain  and  other  agri- 
cultural products  from  the  farms  In  the 
Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas.  Iowa.  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Ohio.  Montana,  Minnesota,  Michi- 
gan, and  Wlscctisln. 

When  the  demand  for  industrial  goods  is 
the  highest,  we  In  the  Middle  West  can  get 
ovir  farm  machinery,  our  industrial  goods, 
our  gadgets,  and  our  commercial  and  pleas- 
ure cars  from  the  factories  of  eastern  and 
central  United  States. 

The  completion  of  the  seaway  wlU  en- 
courage the  building  of  a  new  type  cf  lake 
boat   that   will    be    available   for   coastwise 


service.  Dtiring  the  Ice-bound  period  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  ships  can  be  utilized 
and  perated  from  ocean  ports,  thus  gtiar- 
anteelng  the  Great  Lakes  sailor  year-arotmd 
employment  where  before  it  was  seasonal. 
To  continue  to  construct  the  old  type  of 
lake  carriers,  which  are  not  suitable  for  other 
uses,  is  merely  another  case  of  our  economic 
shortsightedness. 

To  retxirn  to  the  question  of  national 
defense  and  the  part  to  be  played  by  the 
seaway.  The  opposing  Interests  doth  pro- 
test too  much  that  the  project  has  no  rela- 
tionship to  our  defense  program.  I  suspi- 
cion that  their  repetitious  declarations  are 
efforts  to  reassure  themselves. 

We  need  ships — desperately.  In  the  Great 
Lakes  areas  much  of  our  construction  facili- 
ties are  begging  for  an  opportunity— for  use 
and  development.  All  this  while  the  yards 
on  the  seacoasts  are  packed  with  orders — 
deliveries  are  scheduled  years  ahead.  With 
the  completion  of  the  waterway  we  can  build 
larger  merchant  and  navy  craft  for  delivery 
to  coastal  bases.  Our  skilled  tmemployed 
can  find  jobs  where  they  have  built  their 
homes.  There  will  be  no  migration  of  work- 
ers with  Its  attendant  serious  problems. 

A  recent  survey  shdws  that  there  are  3,000 
skilled  shipbuilders  located  in  and  near  the 
Head  of  the  Liikes  who  are  ready  to  respond 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  the  call — to  help 
buUd  ships. 

To  expand  facilities  for  the  prodtKtlon  of 
much-needed  altuilnum,  we  not  only  need 
plants,  but  we  must  have  greatly  Increased 
sources  of  low-cost  electric  power.  The  power 
project  on  the  St.  Laverence  will  supply  mil- 
lions of  kUowatts  of  energy  so  critically 
needed.  To  the  people  of  New  York  and 
surrounding  States,  this  will  mean  that  you 
have  resources  for  new  indiutrles  and  to 
expand  the  old. 

At  the  head  of  the '  Lakes  lie  our  great 
Iron  mines.  We  must  have  additional  marine 
facilities  to  carry  the  mass  tonnage  of  ore 
for  expanded  Industrial  and  war  production 
needs. 

The  farseelng — allseelng — opposition  to 
the  seaway  has  ordained  that  this  world 
crisis  will  soon  pass — that  the  project  cannot 
be  completed  in  time  to  be  of  tise  In  the 
defense  program.  I  prefer  to  accept  the 
opinion  of  the  President  and  the  Army  and 
Navy  staffs.  It  Is  generally  conceded  now 
that,  with  the  latest  developments  in  the 
war  picture,  the  conflict  will  be  of  great 
length  Do  you  think  that,  when  peace  has 
been  declared  after  this  period  of  slaughter 
that  It  will  mean  the  cessation  of  our  de- 
fense efforts?  The  seaway  will  be  needed  In 
time  ahead. 

From  a  commercial  standpoint,  the  project 
has  lon.g  been  needed  and  will  long  be 
used.  It  will  take  years  for  us  to  build  up 
our  merchant  marine:  much  time  In  the 
futvure  will  bn  given  to  maintaining  and  ex- 
panding our  Navy.  We  can  take  a  lesson 
from  Herbert  Spencer,  who  said,  and  I  quote 
"The  wise  man  will  remember  that  while 
he  Is  a  descendant  of  the  past,  he  Is  a  parent 
of  the  future."  I  say  to  you  tonight,  look 
ahead,  America. 

We  are  proposing  to  spend  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  roads  over  which  to 
transport  troops  and  war  materials.  For 
some  years  In  the  immediate  future  we  will 
maintain  an  Army  of  several  million  men 
Why  Is  it  not  logical  to  use  our  nattiral 
waterways  for  the  transportation  of  mate- 
rials while  the  highways  and  railroads  art 
choked  with  troop  movements. 

To  the  men  and  women  on  the  farm.  In 
small  businesses  or  large,  to  those  in  labor's 
ranks,  let  us  briefly  see  how  this  affects 
your  pocketbook.  Time  will  not  allow  many 
examples — I  propose  to  use  one  which  affects 
aU.  I  would  like  to  show  you  what  happens 
to  a  cargo  of  wheat  from  which  we  get 
our  daily  bread. 

In  shipping  a  typical  cargo  of  275.000 
bushels  of  wheat  to  New  York  City  from  the 
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the  leadership  of  this  Nation  and  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  our  people  to  see  that  the  great- 
«t  efficiency  and  economy  are  practiced  In  the 
defense  and  nondefense  expenditures.  Our 
citizens  must  bend  their  backs,  the  sweat  of 
their  struggles  must  fall  In  the  dtist  to  pay 
for  the  waste  ano  the  inefficiency  and  the 
racketeering  just  as  much  as  for  the  legiti- 
mate exnendltures. 


for  Federal  relief  have  tended  more  than  all 
else  to  disturb  the  normal  national  economy. 
They  have  tended  to  destroy  the  economic 
relationships  which  once  existed  between 
employer  and  employee,  and  have  affected 
our  manufacturing  Industry  to  the  point  of 
disruption,  and  now  threaten  to  disrupt 
agriculture  as  well.  Necessary  relief  can  and 
must  be  carried  on  without  it  being  trans- 


but  also  erery  type  of  naval  i«sffela,  with 
the  exception  of  battleships  aiul  aircraft  car- 
riers, which  are  vital  to  national  defense; 
and 

Whereas  not  only  Middle  West  industry  but 
also  the  large  agricultural  population  of  the 
the  Middle  West  will  profit  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  project,  which  will  pro- 
vide a  new  outlet  for  farm  conunodities:  and 


read  tills  mMsage  sent  by  the  dead  to  the 
llTlQf .    The  motben  would  tell  the  story  of 


tDeir   viciory   ana   ineir   acnieveHicuia   imve 
been  largely  dissipated  by  hands  other  than 


Strength  of  all  its  people.    It  rests  upon  the 
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biMdbaaket  of  the  Nation  It  costs  »13.750 
to  ship  It  to  Buffalo  or  Pert  Colbum  where 
It  must  be  elevated  at  a  cost  of  W.750.  It 
to  then  loaded  out  and.  since  we  are  taking 
the  cheapest  route,  we  will  send  the  grain 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York  by  barge  on  the 
Brie  Canal.  It  wUl  cost  another  •13.750  to 
get  It  to  our  harbor  there  and  then  we  must 
pay  a  lighterage  charge  ol  I  cent  per  bushel. 
or  »2.570.  This  makes  a  grand  total  of  WS.OOO 
which  does  not  Include  Inspection  fees  and 
weighing  fees  in  the  Bxiflalo  elevators.  Insur- 
ance costs,  l-vw  from  handling,  or  demurrage 
or  storage 

What  does  this  mean?  That  the  farmer 
of  the  Middle  West  might  have  a  large  share 
of  this  as  his  profit— U  he  had  this,  be  could 
spend  more  with  his  local  merchant  and 
buy  more  goods  from  th«;  manufacturers.  It 
means  that  the  worklngman  In  the  East 
would  pay  less  for  his  bread  and  get  more 
for  his  work  because  the  farmer  could  pur- 
chase what  he  makes  That,  my  friends,  is 
Just  plain,  ordinary,  everyday  economics. 

But  since  we  are  looking  at  the  dollar  sign, 
what  about  the  project  itseU?  The  power 
portion  of  the  project,  representing  some 
•83  700,000  Is  to  be  self-llquidatlng  and  will 
be  administered  by  the  New  York  Power 
Authority  This  is  approximately  one-third 
of  the  entire  construction  cost. 

One  of  the  most  specious  of  all  the  argu- 
ments Is  the  one  pointing  to  the  need  of 
men  and  machinery  for  defense  work  and 
exclaiming,  with  more  vigor  than  veracity. 
that  we  cannot  spare  them  to  work  on  the 
waterway.  What  nonsense?  Pause  to  look  at 
the  figxire  compiled  by  the  Federal  Security 
Administration  and  see  the  huge  numbers 
still  on  relief  and  W.  P  A.  rolls.  Not  only 
have  we  the  manpovk-er.  but  we  have  an  over- 
abundance of  construction  machinery  to  use. 
Figures  complied  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  disclose  that  we  have  6.500.000 
still  unemployed.  The  largest  share  of  this 
group  live  In  the  areas  bordering  the  Great 
Lakes.  It  is  the  character  of  unskilled  labor 
that  will  be  us^ed  t )  construct  the  seaway  that 
would  not  he  absorbed  for  national-defense 
requirements. 

Census  flgtires  show  that  In  the  last  brief 
decade    5   of    the    great   grain    States    have 
lost   290.000   inhabitants.    This  loss  cannot 
totally   be   ascribed  to  the  drought   nor  to 
the  depression.     The  indisputable  facU  re- 
main that  the  tillers  of  the  soil   left  their 
farmsteads  because  of  lack  of  profit  due  to 
the   high  cost  of   transportation  and   their 
Inability   to   get   farm   products   to   market. 
During  the  depr<?sslon  It  cost  twice  as  much 
to  ship  wheat  from  Sallna.  Kans..  to  Chicago 
than  it  could  be  sold  for.     North  and  South 
Dakota.    Nebraska,    Kansas,    and    Oklahoma 
have   lost   their  people  year   after  year  be- 
cause  of   the   cr\ishlng   consequence   of   the 
transporutlon  rate  structure  levied  against 
the  Interior  of  the  country.    Removal  of  the 
bottleneck  from  the  St.  Lawrence  would  not 
only  restore  the  lost  popvdaUon  but  give  them 
the   added   producers  they   are  entitled   to. 
A  Cham  is  as  strong  as  Its  weakest  link— a 
nation  as  Its  weakest  state.    Let  us  tear  out 
the  barriers  to  dynamic  national  development. 
In  Europe  all  of  the  countries  are  traversed 
by  extensive  canal  systems— without  which 
their  economies  would  faU.    All  of  the  heavy 
trafBc   of  the    continent   goes  by  ship   and 
burge.  the  fast  traffic  by  rail.     In  ovir  plan- 
ning for  the  years  ahead  I  believe  that  it 
wUl    be  necessary   for   us   to  develop    other 
water  routes  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
But.  first   things,    first.     The   seaway  takes 
precedepae  feecause  of  its  importance  to  na- 
tlonar  defense.     After  the  war  years— when 
we   are   building    new   wealth   In   consumer 
goods — we  can  and  must  develop  our  other 
trade  lanes.    This  Nation  can  be  as  great  and 
as  powerful  as  the  limits  of  oxir  imaginaiicn. 
Ingenuity,  and  ambition.    Julius  Barnes  re- 
marked in  hearings  on  the  aeaway.  "Anyone 
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who  has  ever  prophesied  against  this  country's 
growth  and  expansion  and  American  industry, 
has  been  discredited  by  following  events." 

Let  me  again  urge  you  to  assume  your 
share  of  the  responsibility  in  otur  efforts  to 
build  the  seaway.  Wire,  write,  or  phone  your 
Senators  and  your  Congressmen.  Remember, 
the  time  Is  now. 

I  would  hate  to  have  my  suspicions  con- 
firmed that  much  of  the  opposition  to  the 
seaway  is  motivated  by  partisanship  rather 
than  by  national  economic  considerations. 
What  difference  does  it  make  whether  the 
seaway  is  built  during  a  Republican  or  a 
Democratic  administration?  This  project  is 
too  great  to  play  peanut  politics  with.  I 
think  we  should  put  the  elephant  and  donkey 
aside  for  the  moment  and  raise  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  If  the  glory  must  be  shared,  let  us 
remember  that  Presidents  of  both  parties 
have  been  greatly  in  favor  of  the  route  to 
cur  inland  seas. 
'  Good  night. 


Economy  and  Efficiency  Essential  to  the 
Nation's  Safety 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

or  cxoRCU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  27.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY   HON.  E.  E.  COX,  OF 
GEORGIA 


Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  address,  which  I 
delivered  yesterday  over  the  radio: 

Fellow  cltlzetis.  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  warn  my  fellow  Americans  of  present  grave 
dangers. 

Our  form  of  government,  our  economic  in- 
stitutions, our  system  of  free  enterprise,  and 
our  social  structure  are  under  attack;  they 
are  losing  ground.  Those  who  insist  upon 
changing  our  governmental,  economic,  and 
social  Institutions  are  in  full  march;  their  po- 
ftentlal  victory  Is  nearer  than  our  people 
realize. 

We  are  threatened  with  loss  of  the  fruits 
of  hundreds  of  years  of  toll  and  sacrifice.  We 
appear  to  be  abandoning  the  gains,  as  well  as 
the  Ideals,  of  our  courageous  ancestors  who 
by  their  blood  and  sacrifice  created  this  great, 
rich,  free  Nation  which  they  bequeathed  In 
trust  to  us. 

Our  government  of  laws  Is  being  sup- 
planted by  a  government  by  men.  Our  long- 
established  and  well-proved  principles  of 
Americanism  are  being  driven  back  before 
the  onslaught  of  socialism  and  coinmunism. 
Our  principles  of  local  self-government  are 
being  eaten  away  by  the  dreadful  canker  of 
centralization. 

At  this  hour  we  find  ourselves  Irrevocably 
committed  to  war.  That  this  would  be  our 
fate  we  have  known — many  of  us — for  nearly 
a  year.  That  It  Is  a  fate  we  could  not  avoid 
with  either  safety  or  honor  I  accept  as  a  fact. 
But  I  am  gravely  disturbed  by  the  divided 
or  dual  program  that  has  been  adopted — a 
dual  effort  of  carrying  out  an  unprecedented 
program  of  national  defense,  coupled  with  a 
program  of  changing  an  entire  social  order. 
To  the  demand  for  complete  defense  there 
has  been  attached  a  condition  that  there 


must  be  no  pause  In  the  reforming  of  Amer- 
ica. The  dangerous  policy  is  being  followed 
of  dividing  the  command  between  the  trained 
soldiers  and  the  theoretical  reformers.      ^ 

In  the  conflict  between  these  forces  the 
attenUon  of  cur  people  Is  being  diverted  from 
the  toll  and  sacrifice  they  must  make  if  we 
are  to  win  in  the  war  at  arms  and  In  the 
economic  struggle  which  now  faces  us.  The 
attention  of  our  people  has  even  been  diverted 
from  the  very  problem  of  financing  the  de- 
fense and  our  preparation  for  whatever  strug- 
gle may  lie  in  store  for  us  in  the  war.  That 
taxes  should  be  increased  Is  an  idea  acceptad 
by  all;  but  that  the  results  of  Increased 
taxation  should  flow  Into  the  h.'-nds  of  un- 
scrupulous racketeers  or  be  used  in  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  subverslvely  change  our  sys- 
tem of  government  is  beyond  any  Justifica- 
tion. 

We  are  told  now  that  we  are  headed  toward 
a  $90,000,000,000  Federal  debt.  We  are  also 
told  by  another  administration  authority 
that  we  may  be  certain  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  spend  at  least  •40.000,000.000  annually 
until  the  war  ends.  Our  Federal  debt  may  go 
to  $90,000,000,000.  it  may  go  to  •150,000.000,- 
000;  no  man  in  or  out  of  government  knows 
what  the  ultimate  debt  will  be. 

In  spite  of  this  alarming  prospect,  oiu  Gov- 
ernment has  made  no  appreciable  reduction 
In  expenditures  for  nondefense  activities. 
What  does  such  a  financial  course  mean?  It 
can  mean  only  that  the  present  solvency  of 
our  Government  cannot  long  endiu'e.  It  can 
mean  only  ultimate  netlonal  bankruptcy,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  collectivism  In  Its  most  ab- 
horrent form. 

These  who  are  determined  to  change  our 
(orm  of  government  have  swarmed  Into  the 
offices  of  the  Government  to  Iwre  from  within 
like  so  many  termites,  and  to  undermine  the 
foundatiom    of    our    American    Institutions. 
They  find  the  opportunity  and  take  the  means 
of    despoiling    the    people    of    their    liberty. 
They  conjure  up  alleged  gifts  for  the  people, 
but  they  offer  gifts  of  which  the  people  should 
beware.     They  take  all  from  the  pockets  of 
the  people  and  give   back  some   under  the 
guise  of  governmental  largesse.     They  pollute 
the  channels  of  public  information  with  de- 
structive alienism.    They  are  masters  of  sub- 
versive propaganda.     They  control,  in  large 
part,  the  methods  and  the  means  of  an  or- 
ganized    and    powerful    propaganda.    These 
subversive  elements,  working  within  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Government,  hidden  away  in 
Federal  offices  as  they  are,  are  getting  in  their 
deadly  work  of  undermining  home  rule  and 
local  self-government  by  promises  of  Federal 
aid.     That  Federal  aid  is  always  conditioned 
upon  a  surreptitious  Federal  control.     The 
alleged   gifts    of    bread    proffered    by    these 
political  buccaneers  are  always  accompanied 
by  handcuffs  and  leg  Irons  for  the  liberties 
of  the  people.    Such  gifts  of  bread,  the  price 
of  which  Is  lll)erty,  turn  to  bitterness  in  the 
mouths  of  free  men  and  women. 

For  some  time  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  been  considering  new  rates  of  Federal 
taxation,  the  heaviest  in  our  history.  If  these 
rates  Ijecome  law  we  still  will  be  approxi- 
mately •lO.OOO.OOO.OCO  short  of  the  estimated 
1942  expenditures. 

Every  taxpayer  In  the  Nation  will  be  com- 
pelled to  make  sacrifices  now  unthought  of  to 
meet  the  expense  of  an  impregnable  defense. 
Thousands  of  our  people  heretofore  untaxed 
by  the  Federal  Government  because  of  their 
low  rates  of  income  will  soon  find  themselves 
compelled  to  contribute  to  these  new  Fed- 
eral taxes.  The  new  levies  will  reach  far 
down  among  the  ranks  of  our  citizens  earn- 
ing low  incomes. 

The  fact  that  we  are  engaged  In  the  build- 
ing of  a  national  defense,  that  we  must  make 
haste  In  building  this  national  defense,  is  no 
shadow  of  excuse  for  wanton  waste  and  Ineffl- 
cieocy.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  challenge  to 


building  the  long-aeiayco  seaway — we  nave 
the  economic  necessity — we  must  have  the 

4 


boat   that   will    be   available   for   coastwise 


bushels  of  wheat  to  New  York  City  from  the 
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the  leadership  of  this  Nation  and  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  our  people  to  see  that  the  great - 
•  eet  efficiency  and  economy  are  practiced  In  the 
defense  and  nondefense  expenditures.  Our 
citizens  must  bend  their  backs,  the  sweat  of 
their  strugglefl  must  fall  In  the  dust  to  pay 
for  the  waste  ano  the  inefficiency  and  the 
racketeering  Just  as  much  as  for  the  legltl- 
mate  expenditiires. 

The  bureaucrats  proceed  as  though  ex- 
penditures for  nondefense  purposes  are  as 
Imperative  as  those  for  defense  purposes. 
They  have  proceeded  as  though  the  public 
purse  were  the  reservoir  for  a  never-ending 
flood  of  money  to  be  allowed  to  flow  in  every 
direction  suggested  by  the  whims  of  bureau- 
crats and  theorists. 

Those  bent  on  reforming  our  Institutions 
threaten  to  make  our  Nation  of  farm  homes 
a  nation  of  collectivised  and  industrialized 
agriculture,  modeled  upon  the  principle  of 
a  W.  P.  A.  day  of  6  hours,  and  of  an  indus- 
trialized relief  wage  far  beyond  the  economic 
capacities  of  our  farmers.  We  cannot  safely 
close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  millions  of 
-our  farmers  must  still  work  by  the  "can-to- 
can  t"  system.  They  must  sweat  and  toil 
from  the  earliest  hour  of  dawn  when  they 
can  see  to  work  to  the  last  hour  of  dusk 
.  when  they  can't  see  to  work  any  longer. 
They  must  thus  toll  to  pay  the  Interest  upon 
federalized  mortgages.  They  reflect,  do  those 
farmers,  the  effects  of  a  vast  social  scheme 
that  penetrates  even  luto  the  sanctity  of 
our  homes.  Those  theories,  put  into  prac- 
tice as  they  have  been,  constitute  a  noxious 
growth  of  administrative  bureaucratic  boards, 
commissions,  and  departments  which  has 
disturbed  our  entire  national  economy  and 
which  now  threatens,  under  the  opportunity 
of  this  war  emergency,  to  engulf  us  In  a  sys- 
tem of  collectivism  that  inevitably  will  over- 
whelm us  unless  we  have  the  courage  and 
the  will  to  halt  It. 

•niere  can  be  no  retrenchment  In  our  ex- 
penditures for  defense,  but  there  can  be, 
and  there  must  be,  economy  and  efficiency  In 
the  building  of  that  defense. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  today  two 
great  forces,  each  of  which  is  opposed  to  our 
American  way  of  government,  our  American 
way  of  life,  and  our  American  ideals,  have 
become  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  determine 
the  supremacy  of  the  one  or  the  other,  we 
shoiild  be  confronted  with  probable  aggres- 
sions against  ourselves. 

For  the  moment  fate  has  halted  the  threat 
of  totalitarian  and  communistic  aggression 
against  America.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  we  may  curtail  our  expenditures 
for  national  defense.  It  does  not  mean  that 
we  can  for  a  moment  halt  the  program  upon 
which  we  are  engaged.  For  us  this  struggle 
between  these  two  alien  forces  constitutes 
only  a  brief  respite  of  which  we  must  make 
the  most.  When  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  brutal  forces — communism  or  nazl-lsm — 
shall  have  emerged  victorious  from  thel^ 
present  struggle  our  respite  will  be  ended. 
We  will  again  face  certain  economic,  tf  not 
military,  struggle  with  the  victorious  power. 
It  Is  utterly  vital  to  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation,  to  the  very  security  of  our  homes  and 
our  people,  that  we  submerge  every  consider- 
ation, that  we  yield  every  theory  to  the  one 
practical  necessity  of  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically constructing  o\ur  national  defense 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  needs  of  our  present  program  of  na- 
tional defense  require  a  minute  examination 
of  every  purpose,  other  than  defense,  for 
which  a  dollar  must  be  spent. 

It  is  gravely  disquieting  that  within  re- 
cent years  the  expenditxires  of  our  Federal 
Government  have  increased  constantly. 
These  Increased  expenditvires,  for  other  than 
defense  purposes,  reflect  the  Increasing 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
.  emment  In  Its  Invasion  of  thoae  provinces 
once  regarded  as  exclusively  the  field  of  local 
aeU-government.     These    vast    expenditures 


for  Federal  relief  have  tended  more  than  all 
else  to  disturb  the  normal  national  economy. 
They  have  tended  to  destroy  the  economic 
relationships  which  once  existed  between 
employer  and  employee,  and  have  affected 
our  manufacturing  Industry  to  the  point  of 
disruption,  and  now  threaten  to  dlsnipt 
agriculture  as  well.  Necessary  relief  can  and 
must  be  carried  on  without  It  being  trans- 
formed into  an  agency  for  political  domina- 
tion or  made  the  vehicle  by  which  those  who 
would  remake  our  governmental  and  our 
social  Institutions  rtde  to  their  goal. 

We  must  not,  we  dare  not.  forget  that  we 
must  continue  to  live  as  a  Nation  and  a 
people  after  the  national  defense  Is  achieved, 
and  after  the  wars  have  ended.  Dangers  so 
grave  as  to  make  all  thoughtful  men  pon- 
der will  face  us  in  the  economic  chaos  which 
necessarily  will  follow  the  titanic  struggle 
at  arms  now  In  progress.  Every  dollar  that 
can  be  saved  In  governmental  operations 
now  In  the  non -defense  activities  will  be  a 
dollar  less  in  a  burden  which  in  those  days 
to  come  may  prove  well-nigh  Insupportable 
for  our  people. 

We  must  be  realistic.  We  must  be  sensi- 
ble. Our  Government  must  see  to  It  that 
we  do  not  go  Into  bankruptcy  or  Into  Infla- 
tion. The  Congress  and  the  people  must  see 
to  It  that  in  seeking  to  maintain  and  per- 
petuate m)erty  for  others  In  the  vrorld.  we  do 
not  lose  our  own  liberty  and  become  the 
victims  of  some  form  of  abhorrent  abso- 
lutism. 

America  must  be  on  guard! 


St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  27.  1941 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  CITY  COUNCIL  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  CmCAGO 


Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution 
ol  the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Chicago: 
crrr  council  or  th«  citt  or  Chicago  uscss 

nXINOIE  SKNATOBS  AND  CONCaUSSMEN  TO  SUP- 
POT      CRKAT      LAKES-ST.      LAWEENCI      SEAWAT 

PEOJ act 

Whereas  an  agreensent  has  been  signed  by 
the  Domiinlon  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  project;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  affirmed  his  support  of  this  project  as  a 
necessary  part  of  owr  national -defense  pro- 
gram; and 

Whereas  the  ratlflcatlon  of  this  project 
would  make  Chicago  a  world  port  and  a 
shipping  center  of  the  Western  Hemisphere; 
and 

Whereas  the  completion  of  this  project 
will  expedite  the  transport  of  Industrial  and 
agricultural  goods  from  the  Middle  West  to 
all  ports  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  besides  Its  transportation  facili- 
ties, this  project  will  make  available  a  new 
source  of  electric  power  for  our  rapidly  ex- 
panding national  industry;  and 

Whereas  a  vast  program  of  shipbuilding 
wUl  be  stimulated  by  the  construction  of  this 
•eaway;  and 

Whereas  this  program  of  dilpbulkUng  will 
Include  not  only   the  largest  cargo  vessels 


but  also  every  type  of  naval  v«s»ela.  with 
the  exception  of  battleships  and  aircraft  car- 
riers, which  are  vital  to  national  defense; 
and 

Whereas  not  only  Middle  West  Industry  but 
also  the  large  agricultural  population  of  the 
the  Middle  West  will  profit  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  project,  which  will  pro- 
vide a  new  outlet  for  farm  commodities;  and 

Whereas  a  provision  of  this  agreetaent  al- 
lows the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago  to 
utilize  all  the  water  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  municipal  functions;  and 

Whereas  Mayer  Edward  J.  Kelly  has  slg- 
nlfled  his  endorsement  of  this  project  as  a 
stimulus  to  Chicago  shipbuilding  and  trans- 
portation and  a  significant  addition  to  our 
national-defense  program:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  City  CouncU  of  Chicago 
does  hereby  urge  all  Illinois  Senators  and 
Congressmen  in  the  United  States  Congress  to 
support  the  Great  Lekes-St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project  for  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  continued  growth  and  prog- 
ress of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  that  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  by  the  city  clerk  to 
every  Illinois  Representative  In  the  Congresa 
and  Senate  of  the  United  States. 


Our  Covntry,  Rifht  w  Wroaf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  16.  1941 


POEM  BY   KARL  VA68 


Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker  and  fel- 
low Members  of  Congress,  I  do  not  know 
Karl  Vass.  but  do  greatly  like  this  song 
and  poem  he  wrote.  It  is  a  good  time  to 
have  this  In  the  Record,  too. 

ou«  couNTax.  aicHT  oa  wboho 
Between  the  broad  Atlantic 

And  the  vrtde  Pacific  shore. 
Is  a  land  of  peace  and  freedom. 

May  it  reign  for  evermore: 
May  oxir  country  ever  be  right. 

lA&y  our  legions  ever  be  strong. 
And  may  we  ever  be  ready  to  fight. 
For  our  cotintry,  right  or  wrong! 

Our  Navy  Is  the  finest 

That  has  ever  sailed  the  seas. 
And  It  helps  maintain  Old  Glory, 

Proudly  rippling  In  the  breeze; 
May  our  country  ever  be  right. 

May  our  Navy  ever  be  strong; 
And  may  we  ever  be  ready  to  fight 

For  our  country,  right  or  wrong? 

Our  Army  Is  the  bravest 

That  a  foe  shall  ever  meet. 
For  It  fights  for  peace  and  freedom. 

And  has  never  known  defeat; 
May  our  coiintry  ever  be  right. 

May  our  Army  ever  be  strong. 
And  may  we  ever  be  ready  to  fight 

For  our  country,  right  or  wrong! 

Our  airmen  and  marine  boya 

Are  as  gallant  as  a  knight. 
Eager  each  to  serve  his  country. 

Serve  his  covmtry.  wrong  or  right; 
May  our  country  ever  be  right. 

May  our  legions  ever  be  rtrong; 
And  may  we  ever  be  ready  to  fight 

For  our  ooimtry,  right  or  wrong! 

— JTorl  Vas$. 
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BADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMBS  E.  VAN 
25ANDT.  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pennsylvania  1«  one  of  the  many  States 
that  la  bound  to  feel  the  adverse  effect  of 
the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  For 
the  information  of  my  colleagues,  there  is 
herewith  Inserted  a  radio  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  over  the  radio  stations  in 
my  district.    The  address  follows: 

Ladlct  and  gentlemen,  because  of  Congrea- 
al^iit^i  duties  It  U  necessary  that  I  remain  In 
Waahington:  hence  I  am  using  the  racUltles 
of  this  radio  staUon  to  discuss  a  legislative 
measure  that  Is  Tltal  to  the  welfare  of  erery 
dtlaan  In  Pennsylvania.  I  refer  to  the  pro- 
poMd  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project. 

Since  June  18  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  have 
been  holding  hearings  on  thU  controversial 
Bfluure.  I  am  frank  to  say  thst  those  favor- 
ing thta  aeaway  project  have  left  no  stone 
unturned  In  their  frantic  efforU  to  unearth 
•ome  sound  reason  for  this  proposed  project. 
Instead  of  logical  and  sane  reasoning,  the 
most  weird  arguments  have  been  advanced  In 
Bupport  of  their  clalma. 

We  who  live  In  Pennsylvania  must  depend 
upon  the  coal  and  raU  Industries  for  our 
daUy  bread,  hence  we  are  quick  to  recognize 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  project  Is  the  return 
of  an  old  political  pet  idea  defeated  by  the 
United  SUtes  Senate  In  1934.  and  now  sunds 
bafora  us  garbed  in  its  new  regalia— the 
armor  of  national  defenae. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  la  not  a  new  Idea. 
Blnce  the  turn  of  the  century  It  has  raised 
Its  head  many  times  only  to  be  subdued  by 
calm  deliberation  and  sound  reasoning.  On 
March  IB.  IMl.  after  5  years  of  negotiations. 
President  Roosevelt  authorized  the  signing 
of  a  treaty  with  Canada  for  the  construction 
of  a  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  deep  water- 
way and  the  development  of  the  hydroelectric 
zeaources  of  the  Intcrnatlonal-raplda  section 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

W«  ara  told  that  the  St.  Lawrence  project, 
which  cannot  possibly  be  completed  and  In 
operation  before  1947.  6  years  hence.  Is  a 
iMceaaary  adjunct  to  our  defense  of  the  West- 
cm  Hemisphere. 

In  the  same  breath  Industries  within  the 
Great  Lakes  region  are  promised  cheap  power; 
Great  Lakea  shlpbuUdlng  yards  are  promised 
ht«e  oontracta  to  build  oceangoing  vessels; 
Inland  dtlea  such  as  Duluth.  Chicago.  Cleve- 
land, and  Detroit  are  to  become  great  Inland 
~pOrta;^and  the  mldwestem  fanner  Is  offered 
cheap  transportation  ratea  for  his  products. 

The  treaty  contemplates  that  the  project 
be  divided  In  two  parta.  one  for  the  construc- 
tion of  dama  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to 
be  used  In  the  development  of  new  sources 
of  cheap  hydroelactrle  power  subsidized  by 
tha  Govcnunant,  and  the  other  for  the  oon- 
•tmctlon  of  a  a7-foot  channel  from  Montreal 
to  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes,  a  distance  of 
1^00  milea.  90  percent  of  which  la  wh<^ 


within  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  at  an 
eventual  cost  of  11.200.000.000. 

The  average  American  Is  being  led  to  be- 
Ueve  that  the  St.  Lawrence  project  is  being 
wholeheartedly  accepted  by  not  only  this 
Nation  but  likewise  by  our  Canadian  neigh- 
bors. On  the  contrary,  it  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  not  only  high  Government  ofttclals 
In  Canada  but  the  people  In  general  have  op- 
posed this  project  for  years  as  being  economi- 
cally unsound.  It  Is  significant  that  Cana- 
dian labor  organizations  are  loud  in  their  pro- 
test, because  this  project  wUl  destroy  thou- 
sands of  Jobs. 

We  can  well  appreciate  the  position  the 
Canadian  people  have  been  forced  to  take  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  project.  Were  it  not  for 
the  American  program  of  aid  to  Great  Brit- 
ain o\ir  Canadian  neighbors  would  be  as 
mutuant  In  their  opposition  as  millions  of 
Americana  who  recognize  this  project  as  a 
destructive  Influence  because  of  its  devastat- 
ing effect  on  the  economic  stability  of  both 
nations. 

It  U  not  difficult  for  us  to  agree  with  our 
Canadian  neighbors  that  the  proposed  St. 
Lawrence  project  Is  of  Uttle  value  and  can- 
not be  Justified  at  a  national -defense  meas- 
ure. Since  we  as  a  Nation  are  b\iildlng  our 
own  defenses  and  engaged  In  a  superhuman 
effort  to  aid  Great  Britain,  the  digging  of 
an  international  ditch  and  putting  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  In  the  power 
business  on  a  larger  scale  at  a  cost  of  over 
one  bUUon  dollars.  Is  not  only  rldlcvUous 
when  Great  Britain  needs  ships  and  imple- 
ments of  war.  but  It  Is  likewise  an  undreamed 

of  folly. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  that 
this  St.  Lawrence  project  will  require  at 
least  a  period  of  7  years  before  It  can  be 
placed  m  operation.  During  the  construc- 
tion of  the  locks,  dams,  and  generating 
plants  and  after  completion,  the  entire  proj- 
ect, both  from  a  power  and  seaway  stand- 
point, will  prove  an  easy  target  for  enemy 
bombers  or  "fifth  columnists."  Even  the 
ships  using  the  seaway  would  be  open  to 
attack  from  the  air. 

Little  has  been  said  of  the  gigantic  task 
facing  the  United  States  in  defending  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project.  Mili- 
tary experts  predict  that  It  will  cost  over  a 
billion  dollars  to  erect  and  maintain  suitable 
defenses,  since  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  from 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to 
Dxiluth.  Minn.,  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes 
will  require  military  posts  at  strategic  points. 
Keeping  In  mind  that  this  so-called 
national-defense  project  will  require  at  the 
utmost  7  years  of  intensive  effort  to  Insure 
completion,  let  us  consider  the  argiunent  that 
our  defens*  industries  are  in  Immediate  need 
of  additional  electric  power. 

If  we  are  In  immediate  need  of  electric 
power  why  not  expand  existing  water  and 
steam  generating  plants  both  on  the  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  side  of  the  Niagara  River, 
which  can  be  accomplished  within  a  2-year 
period  to  enable  generating  millions  of  kilo- 
watt-hoxirs  of  electricity?  Why  not  come  Into 
the  heart  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  and 
construct  steant-generating  plants  that  can  be 
completed  and  in  operation  within  a  period 
of  2  years  and  at  one-third  the  cost  of  hydro- 
electric plants.  The  construction  of  these 
steam-generating  plants  will  make  possible 
millions  of  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  and 
at  the  same  time  would  give  emplo3rment  to 
thousanda  of  coal  miners  and  railroaders  in 
the  great  Keystone  State. 

To  further  prove  that  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way as  a  national-defense  project  Is  a  myth, 
let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
seaway,  which  Is  Intended  to  provide  a  27- 
foot  channel  from  the  head  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  to  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
will  be  closed  to  navigation  for  5  months  of 
each  year,  since  the  St.  Lawrence  River  is  Ice- 
botmd  and  the  surfaces  of  the  Great  Lakea 
•re  aoUdly  froaer. 


This  seaway  will  cost  the  American  tax- 
payers millions  of  doUars.  deprive  thousands 
of  railroaders  and  coal  miners  of  employment, 
and  wiU  be  open  for  navigation  only  7  months 
of  each  year. 

As  previously  mentioned  Industries  within 
the  Great  Lakes  region  are  promised  cheap 
power;  Great  Lakes  shlpbuUdlng  yards  are 
promised  huge  contracts  to  build  ocean-going 
vessels;  Inland  cities  such  as  Duluth,  Chi- 
cago. Cleveland,  and  Detroit,  are  to  become 
great  Inland  ports;  and  the  mldwestem  farm- 
er Is  being  lulled  Into  silence  by  glittering 
promises  of  the  rich  harvest  he  will  reap  In 
cheap  transportation  rates. 

Were  these  fanciful  dreams  to  come  true, 
the  nonbeneflting  citizens  of  our  country 
will  pay  85  percent  of  the  cost  of  this  proj- 
ect which  I  have  already  stated  will  be  In 
excess  of  $1.0(5&.000.000  dollars.  In  addition, 
the  annual  maintenance  cost  will  be  $15.- 
000,000  on  the  seaway  alone,  which  will  mean 
that  every  ton  of  freight  carried  on  the  sea- 
way WiU  be  subsidized  by  the  taxpayers  of 
America  at  a  cost  of  $2.50  per  ton. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  do  you  realize  that 
the  vast  majority  of  American  citizens  own 
life  insurance  policies  and  that  from  a  recent 
report  it  is  revealed  that  one-fourth  of  the 
assets  of  American  Insurance  companies  are 
Invested  in  American  railroad  securities  and 
other  utilities;  and  as  a  result  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  will  affect  every  life  Insurance 
policyholder  in  the  United  States? 

Yes;  there  is  much  idle  taUc  about  these 
so-called  benefits  from  this  St.  Lawrence  proj- 
ect. Yet  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  strange 
sUence  by  those  testifying  at  the  congres- 
sional hearings  In  regard  to  the  thousands  of 
American  citizens  who  wiU  be  driven  to  the 
relief  rolls  of  the  Nation  by  the  destruction  of 
their  Jobs. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  facts  and  figures 
showing  the  effect  of  this  St.  Lawrence  proj- 
ect on  our  great  State  of  Pennsylvania.  No 
State  in  the  Nation  has  more  at  stake  in  the 
rise  and  fall  of  employment  in  the  coal  and 
raUroad  Industries,  the  distribution  of  pay 
roUs.  the  payment  of  taxes  and  the  purchase 
of  mining  and  railway  materials  and  sup- 
plies. As  these  earnings  in  Pennsylvania 
fluctuate,  the  economic  balance  of  the  Na- 
tion swings  to  and  fro. 

Practically  every  State  Is  a  purchaser  of 
Pennsylvania  products.  The  raUroads  spent 
close  to  $173,000,000  In  Pennsylvania  In  1940 
for  fuel,  materials,  and  supplies  and  ap- 
proximately $41,000,000  within  the  SUte  for 
new  equipment.  The  vast  army  of  railway 
employees  In  Pennsylvania  numbering  118,- 
718  In  1940  exceeded  any  other  State.  In 
wages,  these  employees  received  close  to 
$218,000,000.  whUe  at  the  same  time  the 
railroads  paid  approximately  $15,000,000  in 
taxes   in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  total 
production  In  Pennsylvania  of  bltuminoiis 
coal  in  1940  amounted  to  approximately  113,- 
000.000  tons,  employing  on  an  average  of 
118.000  wage  earners  with  an  annual  pay 
roll  of  approximately  $138,000,000. 

The  total  production  of  Pennsylvania  an- 
thracite coal  in  1940  was  approximately 
52,000.000  tons  with  approximately  92.000 
wage  earners  receiving  a  pay  roll  of 
$78,000,000.  The  bituminous  and  anthracite 
coal  industries  in  Pennsylvania  pay  an  annual 
tax  of  $23,000,000.  Ladles  and  gentlemen, 
these  facts  and  figures  speak  for  themselves. 
Frankly,  if  this  St.  Lawrence  project  is  com- 
pleted It  WiU  vitally  affect  our  two  basic 
Industries — coal  and  raUroads — with  pay  rolls 
rvinning  Into  mUUons  of  dollars  and  em- 
ploying thousands  of  good  Americans. 

Let  us  consider  the  effect  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence project  on  the  coal  Industry  and  Its 
thousands  of  employees.  The  hydropower 
part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project  will  destroy 
the  Canadian  market  for  American  coal  that 
has  In  the  past  used  from  ten  to  eighteen 


once  regarded  as  excluelvely  the  field  of  local 
eelf-government.     These    vast    expenditures 


Whereas  this  program  of  shipbuilding  wui 
Include  not  only   the  largest  cargo   vessels  | 


rOT  our  couniry,  ngn«  or  wr\jiigj 

^JTarl  Vat$. 
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millions  of  tona  of  coal  annuaUy,  the  major- 
ity of  which  was  mined  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
addition  to  the  loss  of  the  Canadian  market, 
foreign  tramp  steamers  wUl  bring  to  the 
United  States  and  deposit  at  Great  Lake  ports 
cheaply  mined  foreign  coal  which  wiU  dis- 
place the  use  of  our  American-mined  coal. 

The  electricity  generated  by  the  hydro- 
electric power  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  proj- 
ect WiU  further  displace  the  use  of  American- 
mined  coal.  The  St.  Lawrence  project  as  a 
whole  will  mean  the  loss  of  35.000,000  tons  of 
American-mined  coal  annxiaUy. 

Let  VIS  turn  our  attention  to  the  plight 
of  the  American  railroads  and  the  thousands 
of  railway  workers  in  the  event  the  seaway 
part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project  is  completed. 

Diu-ing  the  7-month  period  when  the  Lakes 
are  not  frozen  over  and  transportation  im- 
possible, dirty,  foreign  tramp  steamers, 
manned  by  foreign  crews  and  paid  a  scale 
of  wages  far  below  the  standard  of  American 
shipping,  win  carry  their  cargoes  to  Inland 
ports  Instead  of  discharging  them  at  Atlantic 
coast  ports  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia.  New 
York,  and  Boston,  as  is  the  present  custom. 
Thus  mlUlons  of  tons  of  freight  wlU  be  di- 
verted from  the  American  transportation 
e3rstems.  Every  thousand  tons  of  freight  di- 
verted from  the  American  railroads  means 
one  less  freight  train;  and  every  raUroader 
knows  that  fewer  trains  mean  fewer  Jobs. 
Then,  too,  It  Is  a  fundamental  truth  that 
when  business  is  fiourishing  on  the  railroads 
the  coal  miners  are  steadUy  employed. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  St.  Lawrence 
project  Is  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to 
■addle  the  American  taxpayers  with  added 
burdens  through  the  unnecessary  expendi- 
tvire  of  public  funds.  Yes,  It  is  a  direct  chal- 
lenge to  every  American  citizen  and  especially 
W3  who  reside  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  name  of  thousands  of  fellow  Penn- 
sylvanlans  whose  Jobs  are  destined  to  be 
abolished  as  the  result  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project,  I  ask  you  to  Join  with  me  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania  who 
are  opposing  the  sabotage  of  Jobs  that  wUl 
result  from  this  St.  Lawrence  project. 

Your  assistance  Is  needed  and  you  can  best 
serve  your  country  and  your  neighbor  by 
writing  your  United  States  Senators  asking 
them  to  oppose  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project.  In  addition,  you  shoxUd  urge  your 
relatives  and  friends  In  other  SUtes  to  write 
their  ovrai  Representatives  In  Congress  pro- 
testing this  attempt  to  saddle  the  American 
people  with  unnecessary  taxes  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  destroy  two  basic  indUBtrles  of 
the  great  Keystone  State.  Every  loyal  Penn- 
sylvanian  should  meet  this  chaUenge  to  the 
welfare  of  our  State  by  enlisting  in  this  cam- 
paign to  defeat  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence 
project. 
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EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  ALTOONA  (PA.) 
MIRBOB 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  news- 
paper editorials  play  an  Important  part 
in  molding  public  opinion  on  matters  of 
national  Interest. 

Since  Hitler  declared  war  on  Soviet 
Russia  volumes  have  been  written  in  an 
effort  to  explain  the  unusual  situation 


whereby  "Hit."  "Muss,"  and  "Joe"  came 
to  the  parting  of  the  ways. 

However,  it  did  not  take  volumes  for 
Harry  Johnston,  editor  of  the  Mirror, 
Altoona,  Pa.,  to  make  a  fitting  and  telling 
observation  on  the  turn  of  events  in  the 
Old  World  in  the  issue  of  the  Altoona 
Mirror  for  June  26. 1941.  Recognized  as 
a  journalist  of  no  mean  ability.  Editor 
Johnston  "hit  the  nail  on  the  head"  pro- 
verbial fashion  with  the  following  timely 
editorial  to  which  he  gave  an  apt  title. 
The  article  follows: 

(Pr(Mn  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror  of  June  26. 
1941] 

THBVZS  FALL  OUT 

Josef  Stalin,  whose  American  represent- 
atives only  lp.st  week  were  attempting  to  dis- 
rupt the  American  national -defense  effort 
because  Comrade  Joe  and  Dear  Adolf  were 
pals.  Is  today  put  to  the  embarrassing  neces- 
sity of  coimtermandlng  OTders  to  United 
States  reds  to  sabotage  our  Industry,  for  the 
tender  ties  of  affection  that  Joe  felt  for  Adolf 
are  no  more. 

There  is  nothing  strange  in  this.  We  can 
find  a  parallel  in  fairly  recent  United  States 
history.  Gangsters  who  ruled  our  greatest 
cities  during  the  mad  twenties  on  a  totali- 
tarian scale.  OccasionaUy  it  became  necessary 
for  an  Al  Capone  or  a  Legs  Diamond  or  a 
Dutch  Schultz  to  form  a  temporary  aUiance 
with  a  neighboring  gangster  so  that  they  to- 
gether might  operate  against  a  third. 

But  the  moment  the  third  rival  was  liq- 
uidated the  first  gangster  never  hesitated  to 
rub  out  the  second. 

Uijtll  Hitlers  pact  with  Stalin  in  1939,  the 
American  communists  pretended  to  be  "good 
democrats,"  and  cooperated  with  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Overnight,  Moscow 
ordered  a  right-about  face  and  Communists 
cooperated  vigorously  with  their  erstwhUe 
enemies,  the  Nazis.  Now  the  shoe  Is  on  the 
other  foot  and  the  pijikos  in  this  Nation 
cannot  be  blamed  for  a  sUght  attack  of  be- 
wilderment. 

Russia  was  Napoleon's  downf  aU;  it  may  weU 
be  Hitler's. 
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EDITORIAL   FROM   THE  CHICAGO  DAILY 

NEWS 


Mr.  MACIEJEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rbcord.  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of 
June  16.  1941: 

IProm  the  Chicago  DeUy  News  of  June  18. 
1941] 

KSU.T   FOB   TBI  SXAWAT 

Mayor  Edward  J.  KeUy's  forthright  support 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  puts  an  end  to 
an  anomaloxis  political  line-up  that  has  made 
Chicago  ridiculous.  To  have  the  economic 
capital  of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  apparently 
opposed  to  the  canal  has  been  a  terrific 
handicap  In  Congress  to  the  seaway  cause. 
Representatives  and  Senators  from  the 
It,  far  West,  and  South  could  not  help 


but  be  perplexed  to  find  that  former  Mayor 
Hoan,  of  MUwaukee.  had  led  the  fight,  while 
the  greatest  city  on  aU  the  Inland  seas  either 
sulked  in  its  tent  or  actuaUy  tried  to  cut 
its  own  economic  throat. 

We  congratulate  Mayor  KeUy  on  his  frank 
avowal.  We  do  not  recall  that  he  ever  did 
publicly  make  a  statement  opposed  to  the 
seaway.  After  8  years'  service  in  the  majror's 
chair.  It  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  for 
any  man  of  sen&e  to  oppose  what  la  so 
patently  a  prlnoary  interest  of  the  city. 
Kelly's  engineering  career  and  his  connec- 
tion with  the  existing  canal  and  drainage 
systems  of  the  Chicago  region  were  other 
factors  that  made  his  present  sUnd  inevi- 
table. We  hope  and  beUeve  that  the  mayor's 
statement  wiU  not  only  have  a  good  effect 
in  Congress  but  wUl  abate  the  sniping  at  the 
seaway  project  that  has  so  long  come  from 
the  sanit.^ry  board  and  its  political  affiliates. 

Governor  Green  should  now  cc;me  to  the 
aid  of  the  State,  the  city,  and  the  seaway. 
Illinois  Is  a  lake  Stote.  Its  metropolis  Is  a 
lake  city.    Dllnols  needs  the  seaway. 


The  Calamity  Howlen 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MISSOURI  FARMER 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  am  Including  a  timely  and 
pertinent  editorial  from  the  current  issue 
of  the  Missouri  Parmer,  the  oflBcial  organ 
of  the  Missouri  Farmers'  Association. 

The  Association  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  the  largest  and  most  successful 
farm  cooperative  In  the  Nation.  It  owns 
and  maintains  elevators,  exchanges, 
processing  plants  and  commission  agen- 
cies, which  in  the  last  26  years  have 
brought  its  members  millions  of  dollars 
in  dividends,  savings  on  purchases  and 
profits  on  sales,  including  $2,000,000  saved 
In  commissions  In  the  handling  of  live- 
stock alone. 

The  editorial  Is  from  the  trenchant 
pen  of  F.  V.  Heinkel.  President  of  the 
Missouri  Farmers'  Association  and  one 
of  the  outstanding  farm  leaders  of  the 
day.  President  Heinkel  has  long  been 
associated  with  the  cooperative  farm 
movement,  Is  versed  in  agricultural  eco- 
nomics and  is  unusually  well  qualified  to 
speak  on  farm  problems  and  farm  legis- 
lation. His  statement  should  have  a  wide 
audience: 

[Prom  the  Missouri  Parmer] 

TH«    CALAMmr    HOWLIRS 

The  daUy  preas  of  the  country  Is  squaUlng 
"bloody  murder"  over  the  action  of  Congress 
in  making  loans  available  to  farmers  at  85 
percent  of  parity.  Raymond  Clapper,  the 
columnist,  termed  It  "the  farm  grab."  Even 
the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch,  noted  In  times 
gone  by  for  its  fairness  to  all.  denounced  the 
measure,  branding  it  "this  philosophy  of  'get- 
ting bomethlng  for  homefolks.' " 

Just  when  this  matter  was  under  consid- 
eration by  Congress,  the  United  SUtes  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  agency  of 


to  UM  head  of  tne  orettt  iakm.  «  aisunce  ui 
UKO  mllM.  90  iMrcc&t  of  which  la  wholly 


•re  aoUdly  Iroaer. 


I  has  In  the  past  used  from  ten  to  eighteen 
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the  OoTernment  to  suppoeedly  looking  out 
for  the  farmers  Interests,  aided  and  abetted 
the  calamity  howlers  by  pointing  out  to  the 
prcae  that  this  measure  means  an  Increase 
of  20  percent  In  food  prices  to  consumers. 
This  U  both  an  Indefensible  and  unpardon- 
able act  which  the  farmers  of  this  country 
will  long  remember. 

The  fear  Is  expressed  that  this  support  of 
farm  prices  wUl  become  the  basis  of  a  general 
splrallng  of  prices.  That  there  Is  danger  of 
inftatlon  U  generally  recognized.  But  In 
Ood's  name,  should  the  farmers  of  this  Na- 
tion—th?  people  who  furnish  so  many  sol- 
diers, and  food  for  the  the  entire  Nation 
ftnd  part  of  Great  Pritaln  as  well— be  called 
upon  to  make  greater  sacrifices  than  any 
other  class  of  people?  At  a  time  when  the 
prices  of  things  they  must  buy  are  rising. 
can  farmers  be  expected  to  meekly  submit 
to  an  economic  crucifixion? 

Can  It  be  that  the  dally  press  of  this  coun- 
try which  presumably  reflects  the  sentiment 
of  dty  people,  expects  agriculture  to  go  on 
forever  feeding  the  Nation  at  less  than  cost 
of  production?  Is  their  contention  the  out- 
growth of  mere  Ignorance  or  is  It  pure  selfish- 
ness? 

The  danger  of  a  splrallng  price  structure  Is 
very  real.  But  high  food  prices  will  not  be 
one  of  Its  causes.  The  wheat  surplus  Is  the 
largest  ever  known;  the  carry-over  of  corn 
Into  the  next  crop  vrlll  set  a  new  high  record: 
there  Is  so  much  cotton  on  hand  that  the 
planners  in  Washington  wonder  what  ever  will 
become  of  It;  livestock  numbers  sre  huge. 
Indeed,  the  capacity  of  American  farmers  to 
piDduce  food  is  unlimited:  we  can  feed  this 
Nation  and  half  of  Europe,  and  there  11  be 
plenty  for  all. 

Farmers  have  held  the  bag  all  down  through 
the  ages,  and  especially  has  this  been  true 
during  wartime,  our  experience  during  World 
War  No.  1  being  particularly  fresh  in  our 
minds.  And  now  thst  some  patriotic  men  In 
Congreas  have  tahen  a  few  stepe  to  forestall 
some  of  the  calamities  tha'  befell  agriculture 
during  the  last  war.  and  subsequently  the 
whole  Nation  as  a  restilt.  there  are  these  In 
our  cities  who  point  to  them  with  scorn. 
They  would  have  the  farmers  of  this  country 
bear  the  whole  brunt  of  prosecuting  the  v;ar 
In  Europe  by  producing  food  at  lees  than  cost 
of  production. 

Industry  haa  been  careful  to  safeguard  Its 
profits.  We  remember  that  the  big  airplane 
mantifacturera,  to  use  one  example,  producing 
war  materials  most  urgently  ir  demand,  held 
out  for  bigger  profits  before  they  would 
^MCd  up  production.  Uncle  Sam  has  been 
called  upon  to  build  planU  for  many  private 
owners.  Organlxed  labor  has  been  quick  to 
demand  Increases  In  pay  on  the  groimds  that 
living  costs  have  mounted  and  that  they 
ahould  share  In  the  increased  profits  of  In- 
dustry 

All  of  these  measures  may  or  may  not  have 
been  Justified,  but  lets  concede  that  they 
have  been.  Arent  farmers  entitled  to  the 
same  consideration?  Shouldn't  sauce  for  the 
gooae  be  also  sauce  for  the  gander? 

Back  In  1920  farmers  were  getting  53  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  consumers  handed  out  for 
food.  Even  t^en  farmers  were  getting 
skinned,  a  fact  which  has  been  freely  ad- 
mitted by  Congress;  we  cite  Its  various  farm 
legislation  as  evidence.  But  last  year  farm- 
ers were  receiving  only  42  cents  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar,  while  nearly  half  of  the 
farmers  in  America  have  lost  their  farms. 

Everybody  should  be  ready  to  do  his  part 
In  protecting  cur  country.  But  we  might  as 
weU  be  practical  about  It.  We  contend  that 
everybody  should  bear  his  share  of  the  cos: 
of  national  defense. 

We  do  not  admit  that  Government  loans 
at  85  percent  of  parity  wlU  at  last  solve  the 
farm  problem.  On  the  contrary,  the  very 
figure  Itself  Is  an  admission  that  farmers  are 
cot  to  receive  their  Jtist  share  of  the  national 
Income.  The  fact  that  loana  are  to  be  used 
w  »  price  prop  to  an  Indication  of  weak- 


ness. But  we  mtist  make  aUowances  for 
what  Congress  is  confronted  with— many  a 
Congressman  and  Senator  would  gladly  have 
gone  the  whole  way  for  agriculture,  but 
strong  opposition  forced  a  compromise.  We 
shaU  be  grateful  lor  even  this  much  help 
when  general  price  fixing  starts,  as  seems  In- 
evitable. (F.  V.  Helnkel.  president.  Missouri 
Farmers'    Association.) 
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ADDRESS   BY   HON.  WILLIAM  W.   BLACK- 
NEY, OF  MICHIGAN 


Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  approach  of  Flag  Day  on  June  14, 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Flint,  Hon. 
Osmund  Kelly,  issued  a  proclamation 
decreeing  a  civic  celebration  of  Flag  Day 
to  be  held  on  June  14,  and  reque.<:ted 
that  the  FUnt  Lodge  of  Elks.  B.  P.  O.  E., 
No.  222.  conduct  their  Flag  Day  cere- 
monial as  a  part  of  the  civic  observance 
of  the  day.  The  Elks  gladly  accepted 
this  invitation  and  through  their  exalted 
ruler,  A.  C.  Lyon,  and  their  secretary. 
Irvin  L.  Young,  immediately  started 
prejaarations  therefor.  Fay  B.  Murphy 
and  Clifton  L.  Howard  were  appointed  as 
cochairmen  of  the  arrangements,  and  in 
conjunction  with  City  Commissioner 
Lawrence  H.  Griffln  greatly  contributed 
to  the  success  of  Flag  Day  by  their 
efficient  services. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  selected  as 
speaker  at  that  occasion.  Naturally,  I 
greatly  appreciated  the  honor  because, 
as  a  member  of  the  Elks.  I  know  full 
well  the  patriotic  foundation  of  that  fine 
order  and  the  zeal  and  patriotism  it  had 
displayed  toward  the  flag  and  what  the 
flag  represents. 

The  Elks  had  been  very  diligent  in  pre- 
paring for  this  event  and,  through  the 
Boy  Scouts,  distributed  throughout  the 
city  of  Flint  more  than  40.000  flags  to 
be  displayed  on  Flag  Day.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  B.  P.  O.  E..  the  American 
Legion,  and  other  patriotic  organiza- 
tions, supplemented  by  several  fine  bands 
and  drum  corps,  a  parade  was  formed 
through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city 
of  Flint,  with  more  than  1.000  patriotic 
citizens  in  line. 

I  certainly  was  proud  of  my  home  city 
of  FUnt  for  the  patriotism  manifested  on 
that  occasion.  Thousands  of  people 
lined  the  streets  of  the  city  during  the 
parade  and  several  thousands  attended 
the  Flag  Day  exercises  at  Atwood  Sta- 
dium. The  Elks'  Flag  Day  ceremonial 
was  conducted  in  a  splendid  manner  by 
the  exalted  ruler.  A.  C.  Lyon:  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  other  patriotic  organi- 
zations also  taking  part  in  this  tribute 
to  the  American  flag. 

The  spontaneous  and  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm which  everywhere  greeted  the  flag 
convinced  me  that  the  great  rank  and 


flle  of  the  American  people  are  loyal  and 
patriotic  and  beheve  in  everything  that 
the  flag  typifies  and  represents.    The 
thriving  city  of  Flint  is  but  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  this  great  country  of  ours  and  its 
loyalty  and  patriotism  is  representative 
of  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  our  Peo- 
ple throughout  the  entire  United  States. 
My  address,  in  part,  was  as  follows: 
June  14  was  Flag  Day.  proclaimed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  the  Gov- 
ernors  of   the   48   States,  and   by    heads   of 
municipalities  throughout   our   great  coun- 
try    It  is  the  final  day  of  a  week  set  apart 
to  reaffirm  our  faith  In  the  ideals  for  which 
the  American  flag  stands  and  our  loyalty  to 
the  Nation  over  which   it  has  flown,  for  a 
century  and  a  half. 

Born  of  a  right  to  self-rule,  after  years  of 
oppression  by  a  tyrant  king,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  are  the  history  of  a  struggle  by  a 
determined   people   to   be   independent   and 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  symbolize  8  years 
of  struggle  and  sacrlflce  to  form  a  union 
of  States.  Each  star  is  the  history  of  a  sov- 
ereign State.  Their  setting  on  a  blue  field 
signals  to  mankUid  that  here  is  a  Nation, 
dedicated  to  personal  freedom  and  religious 
rights,  a  sanctuary  to  oppressed  men  and 
women,  the  world  over,  where  they  might 
have  life  and  liberty  and  where  they  may 
pursue  happiness. 

The  red  stripes  represent  human  sacrlflce 
and  the  blood  spilled  by  our  Nation's  heroes 
in  winning  the  freedom  which  Is  ours;  the 
white  ones,  the  purity  of  purpose  of  a  greater, 
nobler  and  holler  America  In  the  whole 
Is  cryastalllzed  all  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a 
nation  established  in  the  righteous  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  as- 
sembly and  freedom  of  worship. 

During  the  years  of  trouble  with  England, 
all  sorts  of  queer  flags  had  been  designed  as 
standards  for  the  colonies,  first  by  one  colony 
and  then  by  another,  each,  however,  having 
a  distinctive  pattern  and  design  all  its  own. 
But  of  all  the  flags  and  symbols  since  the 
world  began,  there  is  none  other  so  full  of 
meaning  as  the  flag  of  our  country.  That 
piece  of  red.  white  and  blue  bunting,  rep- 
resents 5.000  years  of  struggle  upward;  it  la 
the  full-grown  flower  of  ages  of  flghting  for 
liberty;  It  Is  the  century  plant  of  human 
hope  In  bloom. 

General  Washington,  George  Ross,  the  uncle 
of  Betsy  Ross,  and  Robert  Morris  constituted 
a  committee  of  three  to  prepare  a  suitable 
design  for  the  new  American  flag.  After 
some  study  they  submitted  their  design  to 
Betsy  Ross,  a  widow  then,  24  years  of  age. 
living  in  Philadelphia,  conducting  the  up- 
holstery business  which  her  husband  had  pre- 
viously run. 

Betsy  Ross,  an  expert  seamstress,  then  drew 
a  draft  of  the  flag  with  13  red  and  white 
stripes  and  5  pointed  white  stars  in  a  fleld 
of  blue,  which  the  committee  accepted.  They 
submitted  the  flag  to  Congress,  but  this  flag 
was  not  approved  until  many  designs  were 
studied  and  discussed  by  the  Members  of  the 
Co!onlal  Congress. 

Finally  Congress,  on  June  14,  1T77.  adopted 
for  the  Nation  the  flag  designed  by  Washing- 
ton, Morris,  and  Ross,  and  made  by  Betsy 
Ross.  The  language  of  the  congressional  res- 
olution was  as  follows:  "Resolved  that  the 
flag  of  the  13  United  States  be  13  stripes, 
alternate  red  and  white;  that  the  union  be 
13  stars,  white  In  a  fleld  of  blue,  represent- 
ing a  new  constellation." 

In  1794,  with  the  admission  of  two  new 
States  into  the  Union— Vermont  and  Ken- 
tucky— two  additional  stars  and  two  addi- 
tional stripes  were  added. 

The  flag  flying  over  Fort  McHenry  on  Sep- 
temtser  13  and  14,  1814,  when  Francis  Scott 
Key  wrote  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  had  15 
stripes  and  15  stars. 

It  was  my  privilege  a  week  ago  to  visit  tb» 
old  hlFtorlc  Fort  McHenry  at  Baltimore.    As  I 


effort  to  explain  the  unusual  sittiauon  |  Ewt,  lar  weax, 
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wandered  over  that  old  battleground  it  seemed 
to  me  that  a  panorama  of  my  country's  his- 
tory came  before  me.  I  could  vision  Francis 
Scott  Key.  confined  as  a  prisoner  on  one  of 
the  boats  in  the  English  Fleet,  waiting  pa- 
tiently during  the  2lt  hotirs  of  bombardment, 
wondering  whether  at  the  laeginning  of  dawn 
the  American  flag  would  be  flying;  and  1  could 
feel  the  thrill  that  must  have  come  to  him, 
when,  with  the  first  appearance  of  dawn,  he 
found  the  flag  still  there;  then  he  put  his 
whole  heart  and  patriotic  soul  into  the  burn- 
ing words  of  the  Star -Spangled  Banner,  now 
our  national  anthem 

As  the  Nation  grew  In  size.  It  became  im- 
possible to  add  one  new  strijje  and  also  one 
new  star  for  each  Slate  and  still  preserve  the 
symmetry  of  the  fla«.  So  Congress,  in  1818. 
passed  an  act  providing  that  the  flag  should 
be  composed  of  13  stripes,  representing  the 
original  13  States,  and  that  new  stars  should 
be  added  on  the  July  4  following  the  ad- 
mission of  additional  States.  Therefore.  In 
the  flag  today  the  13  stripes  signify  the  Thir- 
teen Original  Colonies  and  the  48  stars 
signify  the  48  States  of  the  Union. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention,  particularly 
on  this  day,  to  the  significance  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  Our  fiag  is  emblematic  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  our  Nation. 

It  represents  the  ideals,  aspirations,  and 
history  of  our  people  and  engenders  a  feeling 
of  patriotism  and  lespect. 

It  flies  perpetuaUy  over  the  Nation's  Capitol 
88  a  sign  of  national  perpetuity. 

It  flies  over  the  schoolhouses  of  ovu*  Nation 
Bignifying  the  Nation's  endorsement  of  edu- 
cation and  the  Nation's  protection. 

It  flies  over  the  capltols  of  all  our  States 
and  over  oiu:  courthouses,  signifying  the  ad- 
ministration of  Jastice. 

It  is  the  symbol  of  every  right  enjoyed  by 
the  American  people. 

It  represents  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

It  reflects  the  wealth  and  grandeur  and 
patriotism  of  this  great  land  of  opportunity. 
It  signifies  the  law  of  the  land. 
It  stands  for  peace  and  good  will  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 
It  believes  in  tolerance. 
It  is  the  badge  of  the  Nation's  greatness 
and  the  emblem  of  Its  destiny. 

At  a  time  like  Ihis,  when  European  mon- 
archies, kingdoms,  and  republics  are  con- 
stantly changing  or  crumbling,  our  American 
flag  has  a  greatiT  dignity,  a  greater  sig- 
nificance, a  greater  purpose  than  ever  before. 
Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  para- 
doxical statement;  that  the  United  States  is 
today  the  youngest  of  the  great  nations  on 
earth,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  oldest 
continuing  Government  on  earth.  Our  Con- 
stitution and  our  flag  for  more  than  150  years 
have  remained  intact,  and  the  principles 
that  they  guarded  more  than  150  years  ago 
they  are  still  guarding  with  greater  patriotism 
than  ever  before.  So  our  flag  today  repre- 
sents, in  these  critical  times,  our  standard 
of  national  defense. 

I  am  glad  to  tell  you  today  that  the  United 
States  Navy  Is  the  most  efficient,  the  most 
powerful,  and  the  most  capable  navy  In  the 
world.  As  of  January  1,  1941,  the  United 
States  has  323  combatant  ships,  consisting  of 
15  battleships,  6  airplane  carriers,  18  heavy 
cruisers,  19  light  cruisers,  85  new  destroyers, 
78  old  destroyers,  37  new  sul  marines,  68  old 
submarines;  In  addition  to  these  we  have  173 
BuxUlary  vessels,  making  a  grand  total  of  496 
major  vessels  with  many  others  of  every  type 
In  process  of  construction. 

The  Army  now  consists  of  1,418,000  men. 
I  tip  till  now.  the  Army  has  not  been  ftilly 
equipped,  but  at  the  present  time  rifles  and 
machine  guns  are  being  manufactured  in 
great  quantities.  The  Army  is  stUl,  however, 
short  of  ammunition  and  sadly  lacking  in 
tanks  and  aU  sorts  of  artillery;  there  is  little 
antiaircraft  ani  no  antitank  equipment 
worth   mentioning,  but   ovur   production  is 


being  speeded  up  at  the  present  time,  and 
with  the  patriotic  wave  sweeping  over  this 
country,  our  Army  will  soon  be  fully  provided 
with  all  necessary  equipment  for  the  Natidn's 
protection. 

No  national  defense  today  is  adequate  with 
Just  an  army  and  navy.  The  European  war 
has  taught  us  fully  and  completely  the  value 
of  a  sufficient  air  corps.  Under  a  bill  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Hovise,  12,856  additional 
airplanes  are  provided  for  the  Army.  It  la 
the  hope  of  the  Department  of  War  that 
50,000  airplanes  may  be  maintained  In  opera- 
tion. Our  Army  Air  Corps,  however.  Is  yet 
lacking  in  bombers  to  train  its  pilots  in  han- 
dling the  complex  equipment  they  wovild 
have  to  fly  in  case  of  war. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  two  things 
which  I  think  should  be  remedied.  First,  is 
the  discrimination  which  seems  to  have  de- 
veloped In  parts  of  this  country  preventing 
Negroes  and  other  worthy  groups,  aU  citizens, 
from  contributing  their  share  to  national- 
defense  efforts.  This  is  wrong  and  should  be 
remedied,  as  the  flag  shows  no  distinction  as 
to  race,  creed,  or  color. 

The  second  criticism  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed in  Washington  tmd  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  proposed  plan  of 
Secretary  Ickes  to  establish  gaslesa  Sundays 
in  our  country,  apparently  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
American  people  wovild  cooperate  in  the  en- 
forcement of  this  plan,  providing  the  same 
was  wise  and  necessary,  but  we  are  stUl  con- 
tinuing to  sell  large  quantities  of  gasoline  and 
oU  to  Japan  and  to  Russia. 

It  seems  difficult  to  understand  why,  if 
there  is  such  a  scarcity  of  gasoline  and  oil  in 
this  country,  we  are  stilJ  selling  them  to 
potential  enemies  like  Japan  and  Russia;  to 
be  used  by  Japan,  at  least.  In  her  war  with 
China,  whom  we  personally  claim  to  be  help- 
ing. This  Is  a  policy  which  is  so  Incon- 
sistent that  it  should  not  be  countenanced  by 
the  people  of  this  country  Our  Nation  is 
giving  aid  to  China  and  the  democracies,  by 
way  of  supplies  and  money,  but  when  we  sell 
oil  and  gasoline  to  the  enemy  of  these  democ- 
racies, we  are  placing  the  weapon  in  their 
hands  with  which  to  defeat  the  same  democ- 
racies which  we  are  attempting  to  aid. 

I  have  visited.  In  my  official  capacity,  many 
of  the  naval  air  bases,  navy  yards,  canton- 
ments, and  other  phases  of  our  national  de- 
fense. Wherever  I  go  I  see  the  American  Flag. 
This  flag  has  never  iieen  lowered  In  disgrace, 
may  it  never  be  lowered  In  disgrace.  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  ova  national-defense  program. 
In  its  Army,  its  Navy,  and  in  its  Air  Corps, 
to  build  up  a  complete  and  adequate  national 
defense;  a  national  defense  that  shall  be 
second  to  none;  a  national  defense  that  at 
all  times  will  be  able  and  capable  of  protect- 
ing our  country  from  attack  by  any  foreign 
foe,  in  order  to  preserve  every  right  Americans 
cherish. 


Farm  Organization  a  Bnlwark  of 
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Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  a 


notaWe  address  delivered  by  Senator 
John  H.  Battkhead.  of  Alabama,  over  a 
Nation-wide  hook-up  over  the  radio,  dur- 
ing the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

While  Senator  Bamkheao  is  a  man  of 
many  inter^ts.  and  has  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  in  many  fields,  he  has 
contributed  more  to  agricultural  legisla- 
tion than  any  other  man  who  has  ever 
served  in  the  American  Congress.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  but  for  laws 
placed  on  the  statute  books  through  Sen- 
ator Bankkead's  indispensable  coopera- 
tion, cotton  would  frequently  during  the 
last  several  years  have  been  selling  as 
low  as  5  cents  a  pound;  wheat,  30  cents 
a  bi;shel;  and  hogs  as  low  as  $3  a  hundred 
pounds;  and  with  the  buying  power  of 
the  farm  thus  depleted,  the  effect  on 
business  and  emplo3'ment  and  on  the 
country  generally  can  be  easily  and  ac- 
curately estimated. 

More  than  any  other  one  man.  Senator 
Bakkheao  is  responsible  for  legislation 
which,  in  the  last  decade,  has  Increased 
farm  income,  encouraged  farm  owner- 
ship, assisted  in  the  practical  solution  of 
current  farm  problems,  and  otherwise 
contributed  to  the  welfare  of  the  farmer 
and  the  Nation.  That  has  been  particu- 
larly true  in  the  current  session  as  well 
expressed  by  President  Edward  A.  O'Neal, 
of  the  National  Farm  Bureau,  who  said 
in  introducing  Senator  Bankhead: 

Like  his  distinguished  father,  who  preceded 
him  in  the  Senate,  and  his  great  brother, 
the  late  Speaker  of  the  House,  he  has  been 
a  stalwart  friend  of  agriciUttire.  Senator 
Bankhead  has  guided  more  major  farm  bills 
through  the  United  SUtes  Senate  than  any 
other  statesman.  Every  farmer  in  the  United 
States  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for 
his  championship  of  American  agriculture. 

The  complete  text  of  Senator  Bamk- 
heao s  address  follows: 

A  month  ago  today  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  approved  a  bUl  providing  for  manda- 
tory 85-percent-of-parity  loans  on  the  1941 
crops  of  cotton,  com,  wheat,  rice,  and  to- 
bacco. This  loan,  coupled  with  consenatlcn 
and  parity  payments  which  will  be  made  to 
A.  A.  A.  cooperator?,  will  give  producers  of 
these  great  basic  crops  a  parity  price  for  the 
first  time  since  the  farm  depression  hit 
American  agriculttire  In  the  early  twenties. 

I  rate  it  as  the  most  Important  farm  legis- 
lation yet  enacted  by  any  Congress  of  thia 
Nation.  Naturally  I  am  well  pleased  because 
of  the  part  I  had  in  its  enactment. 

This  broadcast  today  Is  the  first  appearance 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  on 
the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  since  the 
President  signed  the  85-percent-loan  bill.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  victory  celebration  In  which 
I  am  honored  to  participate. 

Without  the  vigorous  support  we  received 
from  the  American  Farm  Bvireau  Federation, 
especially  its  able  president.  Edward  A. 
O'Neal,  we  probably  could  not  have  passed 
this  legislation.  M>  own  State  Farm  Bureau 
president,  Walter  L.  Randolph,  was  very 
helpful,  as  was  Earl  Smith,  of  the  Illlncia 
federation,  and  many  other  States — north, 
south,  east,  and  west— which  revealed  that 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation  were  united  in 
support  of  it. 

If  anyone  asks  me  what  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  has  done  for  agrictilture 
this  year,  I  would  answer  that  through  lt« 
very  active  support  of  the  85-percent-loan  blU 
this  splendid  organization  of  farmers  operat- 
ing at  the  grass  roots  has  materially  aided  In 
adding  more  than  $700,000,000  to  the  incomo 
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farmers  will  receive  this  year  On  the  basis 
at  the  be«t  e«llmatea  that  can  now  be  made. 
It  appeara  that  the  85-percent -loan  bill  wUl 
add  around  »a73.000.000  to  the  Income  ol  otir 
wheat  producers  this  year  It  will  Increase 
cotton  income  at  least  •239.000.000.  com  In- 
come at  least  $180,000,000.  tobacco  Income  by 
$18  000.000.  and  rice  Income  $11,000,000. 
More  than  8.000,000  farm  families  will  receive 
•  direct  share  of  thU  increased  farm  Income. 
ThU  money  la  sorely  needed  and  farmers 
•re  entitled  to  every  penny  of  It.  but  the 
additional  Income  ta  by  no  means  all;  this 
law  has  renewed  hope  to  farm  people  and 
restored  a  portion  of  the  old  dignity  enjoyed 
by  farmers.  It  Is  a  big  step  In  the  restora- 
Uon  of  the  profit  motive  to  agriculture  which 
la  highly  important. 

The  86-percent-loan  plan  was  advociited  by 
tlM  American  Farm  Btireau  Federa  Ion  at 
lU  convention  in  Baltimore  last  De,:ember. 
following  similar  action  by  the  Alabama 
Partn  Bureau  2  months  before.  From  the 
adjotirnment  of  the  Baltimore  convention 
ontU  the  law  waa  finally  signed  by  the 
Preaident  on  May  26.  the  Farm  Bureau  left 
no  stone  unturned  In  Its  efforts  to  write  this 
plan  into  law.  Never  have  I  seen  tne  power 
of  organized  agriculture  more  strikingly 
demonstrated  or  more  effectively  used. 

Congress  Is  In  sympathy  with  the  farmers. 
for  Congreat  realises  that  a  sound  and  prcs- 
perotis  agriculture  Is  absolutely  essential  to 
our  national  well-being  and  the  success  of 
our  defense  program.  Faced  with  a  wartime 
loaa  of  their  export  markeu.  huge  surpluses, 
and  low  prices  for  farm  products  on  the  one 
hand,  and  rising  Industrial  prices  and  wages 
on  the  other  hand,  farmers  were  rapidly 
approaching  a  great  disaster. 

Congress  wanted  to  do  something  to  pre- 
Tent  this  disaster,  but  Congress  was  divided. 
Some  Members  favored  one  plan  and  some 
favored  another  If  there  had  been  no  one 
to  speak  for  the  farmers  of  America  and  tell 
Congresa  what  farmers  wanted,  discussion 
over  the  merits  of  various  farm  plans  might 
have  dragged  on  imtll  It  was  too  late  to  save 
agriculture  from  disaster.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever. American  farmers  did  have  an  organl- 
ntlon  through  which  they  could  fpeak  to 
Oongreas  with  a  united  voice,  and  this  voice 
tremendously  helped  to  solidify  Congress 

The  Farm  Bureau  prepared  some  of  the 
economic  reports  and  statistical  tables  that 
were  needed  to  explain  and  justify  favorable 
action  on  the  bill.  Preaident  O'Neal  and 
State  Farm  Bureau  leaders  from  all  sections 
of  the  United  States  appeared  before  at  least 
four  congressional  committees  to  explain 
their  position  and  objectives.  When  the 
matter  finally  came  to  a  vote  the  Farm 
Bureau  sent  personal  messages  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  and  most  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  urging  that  they  support  this 
legislation  to  give  farmers  the  parity  they 
have  so  long  sought  and  to  which  they  are 
Jmtly  entitled. 

With  farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
united  and  supporting  a  single  plan.  Con- 
gress approved  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  275  to  63 
in  the  House  and  75  to  2  In  the  Senate.  This 
Is  the  most  overwhelming  approval  Congress 
has  ever  given  a  major  piece  of  farm  legis- 
lation. 

I  hope  that  this  victory  for  organized 
agrictiltxire  will  give  farmers  everywhere  a 
new  faith  In  the  value  of  organization:  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  convince  ncnmembers  of 
the  need  for  united  action  and  membership 
on  their  part 

United  through  a  sound  and  constructive 
organlzatlcn  with  able,  honest,  and  con- 
strucUve  leadership,  farmers  can  secure  fair 
and  Just  legislation.  Without  organization 
the  big  victory  Just  won  will  be  lost  and 
farmers  will  return  to  the  position  of  being 
the  most  tmporUnt  but  the  poorest  paid 
group  in  otir  national  economy. 

Since  the  earliest  history  of  our  Nation. 
laadcrs  of  public  thought  have  recognized 
the  value  of  organisation  and  the  futility  of 


individual  effort  In  solving  the  problems  of 
agriculture.  The  individual  farmer  has  been 
pitted  In  economic  struggle  against  highly 
organized  and  centralized  financial.  Indus- 
trial and  labor  groups;  and  under  such  con- 
ditions the  Individual  farmer  could  but  lose. 
We  have  the  85-percent  loan  law.  but  only 
for  1  year.  We  must  make  it  permanent. 
To  do  so.  the  congressional  leaders  from 
farm  SUtes  will  need  every  bit  of  support 
they  can  get  from  organized  agriculture,  and 
organized  agriculture  needs  every  good  farmer 
as  a  member,  for  farm  organization  U  a 
bulwark  of  our  democracy. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  my  Interest 
m  agriculture  Is  not  confined  to  the  welfare 
of  the  farmers  alone.    Speaking  In  the  Sen- 
ate 1  pointed  out  that  our  crpltalistlc  econ- 
omy depends  for  Its  very  existence  upon  bal- 
ance—balance   between    the    various   groups 
of  our   population.     If.  through  tariffs  and 
other    Federal   legislation,   the   Government 
favors  industry  and  labor  at  the  expense  of 
the  farmer,  the  Government  must  eventually 
help  the  farmer,  too.    Otherwise,  we  set  up 
a  series  of  disturbances  that  can  be  Just  as 
disastrous   In   their   effects   as   Interferences 
with  circulation  In  the  human  body.    If  we 
clog  the  channels  of  trade  through  favoritism 
to  some  groups,  we  tend  to  cripple  the  coun- 
try; we  cause  arthritis  of  the  economic  system. 
Parity  for  agriculture,  therefore,  is  essen- 
tial to  national  parity  and  security.    Stated 
differently,  parity  for  farmers  means  parity 
for  manufacturers,  bankers,  and  merchants 
because  all  are  dependent  upon  agriculture 
and  economic  balance.     It  all  comes  together 
in  a  safe,  sound,  and  prosperous  democracy 
which  is  our  paramount  objective. 

Again  I  congratulata  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
urge  Its  officers  and  members  to  ptish  for- 
ward with  their  good  work. 


The  Great  Lakes-St  Lawrence  Seaway 
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all  have  been  enlisted  in  the  fight  against 
the  proposal. 

The  Midwest,  of  course,  favors  the  project 
because  It  would  provide  the  key  by  which 
this  huge  land-locked  area  would  be  able  to 
win  Itself  cheaper  transportation  rates  and 
consequently  higher  profits  for  its  agricultural 
products. 

There  Is  an  additional  Important  reason 
right  now  why  the  waterway  should  be  con- 
structed, regardless  of  the  eastern  criticism. 
That  Is  because  It  will  make  possible  the 
moving  of  our  shipbuilding  Industry,  so  vital 
to  our  national  defense,  to  Inland  centers 
where  It  would  be  less  vulnerable  to  attack 
from  a  foreign  invader. 

The  East  fears  this  movement  inland  as 
it  would  imperil  Its  tight  hold  on  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  Mlddl';  West.  Yet  the  east 
and  the  west  coasts  notbnly  are  naturally  en- 
dowed for  sea  travel  but  benefited  from 
the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  so  that 
they  can't  loglcaUy  object  to  this  aid  to  the 
Midwest. 

There  Is  another  reason,  too,  why  the  con- 
struction of  the  waterway  should  not  be  op- 
posed by  the  East.  It  wiU  provide  a  new 
source  of  electric  power,  which  many  agree  la 
badly  needed  In  the  eastern  Industrial  areas. 

Although  on  first  glance  it  would  seem 
probable  that  the  railroads  would  oppose  the 
watsrway,  the  statements  of  the  presidents  of 
10  great  roads  made  at  the  time  the  project 
was  proposed  Indicate  they  too  give  It  support. 
Those  roads  with  eastern  termini  on  the 
lakes  favor  the  waterway  because  the  low 
cost  of  deep  water  navigation  will  extend  the 
radius  of  distribution  and  develop  railroad 
traffic  to  and  from  the  ports;  increase  car  ef- 
ficiency through  quicker  turn-around  and  re- 
sultant greater  earnings  per  car;  recover  for 
these  roads  a  Just  proportion  of  the  total 
revenue  on  Interchange  traffic;  and  incre&se 
traffic  In  the  territory  they  serve. 

Those  reasons  are  as  logical  toda,  as  they 
were  when  expressed  back  In  1925. 

On  these  grounds,  it  would  seem  that  now  la 
the  logical  time  for  construction  of  this 
project  not  only  because  of  its  value  as  a  de- 
fense move  in  supplying  power  and  providing 
new  Interior  shipbuilding  facilities  but  also 
In  promoting  production  in  our  gjreat  agrl- 
cviltural  Midwest. 


Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  construction  of  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  project  means 
much,  not  only  to  agriculture  but  also 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  wish  to  quote  herewith  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Worthington  Globe,  of 
Worthlngton,  Minn.,  in  support  of  such 
seaway  construction. 

I  believe  this  editorial  well  expresses  the 
average  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  Mid- 
west in  relation  to  this  great  and  worth- 
while project: 

I  From  the  Worthlngton  (Minn.)  Globe] 

THS  GBKAT  LAKIS-ST.  LAWBENCK  SEAWAY — ONCE 
AGAIN.  POWIRFTJI.  EASTERN  INTERESTS  AHE  OP- 
PO6IN0  THIS  PROJECT  WHICH  MIGHT  COST 
THSaC  FINANCIAL  CONTBOL  OF  THE  MIDWEST 

President  Roosevelt's  recent  revival  of  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  waterway  project 
once  more  has  touched  off  a  storm  of  criticism 
from  eastern  Interests. 

Politicians,  carriers'  associations,  newspa- 
pers (wd  syndicated  colunmlsts  in  the  Bast 
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On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Ernest  Lundeen.  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Minnesota 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  occa- 
sion has  been  set  aside  to  give  us  the 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  our  colleagues  who  have  been  called 
away,  with  acknowledgment  of  the  frail- 
ties of  life,  and  a  medium  of  expression  of 
our  sympathies  to  the  loved  ones  and 
friends  of  the  departed. 

The  tragic  death  of  the  late  Senator 
Lttndeem  was  a  shock  to  the  Nation  in 
general  and  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  in 
particular.  The  high  honors  which 
came  to  him  in  his  lifetime  far  transcend 
anything  which  may  be  spoken  or  written 
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for  him  today.  These  honors  are  a  tes- 
timonial in  themselves  of  the  confidence, 
affection,  and  respect  entertained  for  him 
by  the  people  of  Minnesota. 

Senator  Lundeen  was  twice  elected 
from  Minnesota  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  then  elected  to  the  United 
Sates  Senate.  During  that  time  of 
service  he  impressed  himself  upon  his 
colleagues  as  a  man  of  loyalty  and  cour- 
age, who  fearlessly  expressed  his  views 
and  convictions — ^a  trait  much  admired 
by  even  those  who  disagreed  with  him 
politically. 

He  was  a  typical  son  of  the  Middle 
West.  Born  in  South  Dakota,  he  was 
reared  and  educated  in  Minnesota.  He 
achieved  success  against  great  odds, 
which  gave  him  a  deeper  sense  of  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  problems 
of  the  unfortunate ;  and  in  all  his  career 
he  was  ever  solicitious  of  the  cause  of 
those  whom  he  represented.  His  inter- 
est in  legislation  was  always  in  that 
which  he  believed  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people. 

Senator  Lundeen  was  a  veteran  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  was  a 
Member  of  the  war  Congress  at  the  out- 
break of  the  last  World  War.  He  voted 
against  this  country's  entering  that  war. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee  he  opposed  involvement 
of  the  United  States  In  the  intrigues  and 
entanglements  which  would  take  th^ 
country  into  war.  He  loved  his  country, 
and  the  cause  of  peace  had  in  him  its 
stanchest  advocate. 

His  devotion  to  his  family  was  ex- 
emplary and  his  untimely  death  has 
taken  a  kind  husband  and  father  from 
the  home  which  he  loved  so  much. 
Throughout  his  long  public  career  he 
had  the  devotion,  advice,  and  constant 
companionship  of  his  splendid  and  intel- 
ligent wife. 

His  death  is  a  loss  to  the  State,  his 
country,  to  his  family,  and  to  his  friends; 
and  we  join  in  sharing  the  grief  of  his 
family  and  extend  to  them  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

He  Is  not  dead,  but  sleeps; 
Such  souls  forever  live. 
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Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  granted  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  an  address  which  I 
delivered  over  the  radio  June  14,  1941, 
as  follows: 

We  are  coming  on  the  air  this  morning  In 
the  first  broadcast  since  the  enactment  of  the 


farm  parity  bill.  Agriculture  la  the  last  of 
all  the  Industries  to  win  legislation  stabilizing 
Income,  and  the  President's  signature  cer- 
tifying his  approval  of  this  Important  law  cli- 
maxes a  20-year  battle  waged  by  the  farmers 
of  America  for  their  fair  share  of  the  national 
Income. 

The  national  Income  Is  a  big  pie  from  which 
Uncle  Sam  cuts  a  slice  for  each  of  his  chil- 
dren.    Some  years  the  pie  has  been  larger 
than  others,  as  the  national  Income  has  In- 
creased or  decreased.     In  1929  the  national 
Income  was  $80,000,000,000.     In   1933  It  had 
dropped  to  $45,000,000,000.     This  year  statis- 
ticians predict  It  will  be  over  $90,000,000,000. 
So  the  size  of  the  farmer's  piece  of  pie  has 
varied  with  the  national  Income — Qome  years 
larger  and  some  years  smaller.    But  the  dis- 
tressing feature  Is  that  for  the  last  20  years, 
whether  It  was  large  or  whether  It  was  small. 
It  has  been  each  year  smaller  In  proportion 
than  the  slices  received  by  the  other  children. 
Each  year  Industry,  labor,  mining,  transporta- 
tion, banking,  and  Uncle  Sam's  other  chlldrc  n 
have  been  getting  more  and  more  of  the  pie 
and  the  farmer  has  been  getting  less  and  less 
of  the  pie.    Now,  why  is  this?    It  Is  due  to  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  been  passing  laws  In- 
creasing the  size  of  the  slices  given  the  other 
children.    Congress  passed  the  fair-trade  law, 
and    Industry's    slice    was    larger.      Congress 
passed  the  wage-and-hour  law.  and  labor's 
slice  was  larger.     Congress  passed  the  coal 
bUl,  and  mining's  slice  was  larger.    BlU  after 
bill  has  been  passed  and  each  bill  increased 
somebody's  share  of  the  pie.    But  you  know 
you  cannot  give  one  child  a  bigger  piece  of 
pie  without  giving  some  other  child  a  smaller 
piece  of  pie.    To  cut  one  piece  larger,  you 
must  cut  another  jilece  smaller.    And  when 
the  others  got  more  pie  the  farmers  always 
got  lees. 

But  now,  at  last,  thanks  to  Senator  Bank- 
head.    Senator    RtrssKT.T..    and    Congressman 
PuLjjER.  and  the  members  of  their  commit- 
tees,   and    the    farm-minded    Senators    and 
Congressmen    who    voted    with    them;    and 
thanks  to  President  O'Neal,  and  the  Farm 
Bureau,  and  especially  the  loyal,  far-sighted 
members  of  the  Farm  Bureau  back  home  on 
the    farms   who    supported    both   President 
O'Neal    and    the    Congressmen — thanks    to 
them  aU,  because  all  of  them  had  a  part  in 
It,  and  none  could  have  succeeded  without 
the  other— thanks  to  them  aU,  we  at  last 
have  a  law  stabUlzing  agriculture's  piece  of 
pie — a  law  Insuring  oiu  share  of  the  national 
income     It  is  the  law  we  have  been  working 
for  these  20  years.    It  prevents  cutting  the 
farmer's  pie  smaller.     It  Increases  the  size 
of  the  farmer's  piece  of  pie  to  what  It  was 
from  1909  to  1914      As  a  result  of  this  law 
the  price  of  cotton,  which  was  selling  at  9 
cents  a  potmd.  is  today  selling  at  14  cents 
per  pound.    Wheat,  which  was  68  cents  per 
bushel,  is  already  up  to  $1.03  a  bushel.    Corn, 
which  was  59  cents,  is  now  75  cents.    Hogs, 
which    were    $5.83,    are    now    $10— all    as    a 
direct  result  of  the   operation  of  the   new 
farm  law  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.     And  It 
hasn't  htirt  the  consumer.    Wheat  has  gone 
from  68  cents  to  $1X)3,  and  bread  is  stlU  10 
cents  a  loaf.    Cotton  has  gone  from  9  cents 
to  14  cents,  and  no  extra  charge  on  a  shirt. 
In  fact.  It  has  helped  the  consumer  by  help- 
ing business,  and  aU  buslnesF  Is  supported 
and  accelerated  by  farm  buying  power. 

We  have  been  often  told  that  you  can't 
legislate  farm  prosperity.  But  the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  the  eating  Here  we  have  a 
practical  and  convincing  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  laws  wlU  help  the  farmer  as 
much  as  they  will  help  labor  and  Industry. 
Although  we  have  on  hand  the  largest  wheat 
surplus  ever  known,  although  there  Is  a  cotton 
stirplus  in  excess  of  11.000,000  bales,  and  not- 
withstanding we  had  this  year  the  largest 
carry-over  of  com  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
this  law  has  legislated  5  cents  more  per  pound 
Into  the  pockets  of  the  cotton  planter,  48 


cents  more  per  bushel  into  the  pockets  of  the 
wheat  grower,  and  an  extra  25  cents  per 
bushel  into  the  pockets  of  the  corn  farmer. 
Farm  legislation  pays,  and  pays  In  cash. 

In  short,  legitlatlon  Is  the  only  soluUon  of 
the  farm  question.  Agriculture  can  never 
hope  to  secure  fair  prices  or  maintain  parity 
Income  with  other  Industries  in  any  other 
way.  We  musi;  be  in  position  to  secure  legis- 
lation— Just  as  every  other  Industry  has  al- 
ready secured  legislation — and  that  brings 
us  to  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter  How  can 
we  secure  legis.latlon?  The  answer  Is  simple. 
We  can  secure  *t  Just  as  we  have  secured  this 
law.  We  can  secure  It  In  the  same  way  labor 
and  Industry  secure  it.  Through  organiza- 
tion— and  In  no  other  wa>.  Let  xis  take  a  leaf 
out  of  labor's  book.  Within  my  recollection 
I  have  never  known  organized  labor  to  bring 
any  piece  of  major  legislation  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  which  the  House  did  not  pass. 
Why?  Becaus(:  every  State  and  national  legis- 
lator knows  that  labor  rewards  Its  friends 
and  punishes  Its  enemies — that,  regardless  of 
party  or  partisans-hip.  it  supports  those  who 
support  Its  legislative  program.  And  until 
farmers  are  sufficiently  organized  to  similarly 
support  their  legislative  programs  they  cannot 
hope  to  secure  fair  prices  or  equality  of 
Income. 

Now.  my  friends,  organization  is  especially 
important  during  the  coming  year  and  on 
until  the  end  of  the  European  conflict.  The 
bill  Just  pass«'d  is  for  one  crop  season  only. 
It  expires  next  year.  It  must  be  made  per- 
manent. And  still  more  Important,  provi- 
sion must  be  made  to  sustain  farm  prices  In 
the  inevitable  aftermath  which  will  follow 
the  clcse  of  the  war.  The  collapse  of  farm 
prices  following  the  close  of  the  World  War 
will  be  mild  in  comparison  with  the  crash 
In  farm  prices  which  will  follow  the  close  of 
this  war  unle?s  permanent  and  effective  laws 
can  be  passed  to  meet  the  situation. 

Vice  President  Wallace,  otir  former  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultvire.  who  has  Intimate  associa- 
tion with  both  agriculture  and  legislation, 
sounded  a  stern  note  of  warning  yesterday 
when   speaking  here  In  Washington   before 
the  national  A.  A.  A.  conference,  he  warned 
against  what  he  termed  "a  terrible  debacle" 
for  which  we  must  be  prepared  when  peace 
ccmes.     Beyond  the  peradventiur  of  a  doubt 
the  debacle  wUl  come — it  will  strike  with  the 
fury  of   a  cyclone   when   peace   Is  declared. 
We  have  seen  It  come  before  and  It  Is  certain 
to  come  again  unless  we  prepare  now  to  meet 
it  by  the^  enactment  of  permanent  legisla- 
tion which  will  maintain  farm  prices  along 
with  Industrial  prices  and  union  wage  scales. 
We  must  have  votes  here  In  Congress  to  enact 
that   legislation,   and    the   only   way   to   get 
them  is  through  yovu'  Influence — through  your 
cooperation  In  your  local  farm  organizations. 
0\ir  government  is  a  representative  govern- 
ment.    But  Congressmen  can't  represent  in- 
dividual farmers.   They  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing what  one  busy  farmer  needs  or  wants. 
But  as  a  member  of  a  strong  farm  organi- 
zation  you   can   send    men    here   who,   like 
Edward  O'Neill,  have  studied  your  problems 
and  know  ycur  needs  and  know  how  to  pre- 
sent your  ctise.    It  Is  to  be  regretted  that 
every  farmer  in  America  could  not  have  been 
here  these  hist  crucial  weeks  to  follow  Pres- 
ident O'Neal  in  his  long  and  strenuoxis  cam- 
paign for  this  bill.     It  could  not  have  been 
passed   without   him    and   his  organization. 
But  the  hardest  fight  is  ahead,  and  he  needs 
more  support   back  In   the   States— back    In 
the  congressional  districts.     He  needs  you. 
We  farm  C<mgre8smen  need  you — we  need 
yam   cooperation    and   encouragement   and 
support,  through  your  membership  in  your 
farm  organization.      If  you  are  not  a  mem- 
ber—Join now.     If  already  a  member,  enlist 
in   a    membership    drive.      Bring    in    every 
neighbor.      In  no  other  practical   way   can 
you  contribute  so  much  to  your  own  income 
and  your  family's  standard  of  Uvlng  as  by 
building  up  yotir  home  farm  organl»atl<MM 
and  backing  their  efforts  to  give  you  putty 
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You  c«n  bet  that  the  men  at  the  head  of  these 


.  _  ..      XT 


fense  efforts  and.  at  the  same  time,  preserve 

*r^  t>%m  nmrlran  n/   m  fiit^'r*   ArrM>rira  the  wavs 


that   they   cannot    be   good  tmde-onioi^sts 
unless  thev  are.  first  of  aU.  food  cltlaeas. 


{ruup  m  our  oaituusi  cvuuuiuj. 

Since  the  earliest  history  of  om  Nation, 
l—ilm  ■  ot  public  thought  have  recognised 
th*  value  ot  organisation  and  the  futility  of 


from  eastern  Interests. 

Polltlclana.  carriers'  associations,  newspa- 
pers fmd  syndicated  coltuunlsts  in  the  East 


particular,  rne  nign  nonors  wnicn 
came  to  him  in  his  lifetime  far  transcend 
anything  which  may  be  spoken  or  written 
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^tces  and  protect  agriculture  In  the  Uylng 
days  ahead. 

And  in  no  other  way  can  you  render  a  more 
un»elfl%h  service  to  the  Nation.    Depressions 
do  not  stop  with  the  farmer.    They  start  with 
the  farmer— as  they  atarted  with  him  at  the 
close  of  the  last  war     But  once  started  they 
sweep  oa  until  they  engulf  every  business  In 
the  land.    In  supporting  legislation  to  maln- 
Uln  farm  prices  and  farm  buying  power,  you 
are   serving   not  only  your  own  family  and 
yeur  own  community  and  all  businessmen 
dependent  on  farm  patronage,  but  you  are 
protecting  your  Stale  and  Nation  against  a 
paralyzing  depression  that  Is  as  certain  as 
death  and  taxes  unless   the  farm  organiza- 
tions of  America  are  strong  enough  to  meet 
the  challenge.    And  whether  they  are  strong 
enough   depends   on   you   and    your   neigh- 
bors    It  Is  your  responsibility  and  your  op- 
portunity.   As  Ed  ONeal  would  say.  God  bless 
you     You've  got  a  big  Job  on  your  hands. 
And  Its  yotu  Job. 


AmcndiDent  to  Africultural  Adjuttmenl 
Act  of  1938 
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Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
have  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  to- 
day—the purpose  of  which  is  to  amend 
the  Farm  Marketing  Quota  Act.  by  strik- 
ing  out  the  penalty  of  50  percent  of  the 
loan  value  of  wheat  and  restoring  a 
straight  penalty  of  15  cents  per  bushel. 

The  D?partment  of  Agriculture,  In 
compliance  with  the  act  recently  passed 
l>y  Congress,  providing  for  a  loan  of  85 
percent  of  the  parity  price— placed  the 
loan  value  at  98  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat 
produced  In  compliance  with  the  market- 
ing quoU.  Wheat  not  under  the  quota 
#1U  carry  a  loan  of  about  58  cents  per 

bushel. 

I  think  the  penalty  of  49  cents  per 
bushel  is  too  drastic.  Wheat  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  is  now  selling  for  about  80  cents 
per  bushel.  It  is  clear  that  wheat  in  ex- 
cess of  the  program  is  therefore  penalized 
about  60  percent  of  Its  present  market 
value.  I  believe  this  is  out  of  line  and 
hardly  think  Congress  intended  to  im- 
pose such  a  severe  penalty.  I  am  in- 
formed that  a  great  many  farmers  who 
voted  for  the  quotas  did  not  understand 
that  these  penalties  would  be  so  drastic. 

When  the  wheat  crop  was  planted  the 
law  provided  for  a  penalty  of  15  cents  per 
bushel  on  excess  wheat.  This  provision 
was  in  effect  until  it  was  changed  on 
May  29  of  this  year.  Farmers  had  a  rea- 
sonable right  to  assume  that  such  penalty 
would  prevail  until  the  crops  were  har- 
vested. I  do  not  think  a  penalty  amount- 
ing to  300  percent  of  that  originally  pro- 
vided should  have  been  imposed  at  such 
late  date. 

I  realise  that  the  fanners  by  a  large 
majority  agreed  to  comply  with  this  leg- 
islation immediately  after  the  law  was 


passed.  Even  at  that,  the  passage  of  such 
retroactive  legislation  does  not  seem  jus- 
tifiable under  the  circumstances.  The 
penalties  should  not  have  been  so  ex- 
cessively increased  on  this  year's  wheat 
crop. 

If  the  farmers  want  crop  control,  cer- 
tain penalties  must  be  provided  and  those 
who  restrict  their  acreage  and  stay 
within  the  program  are  entitled  to  bene- 
fits not  shared  by  those  on  the  outside. 
I  believe,  however,  that  since  a  loan  on 
wheat  of  98  cents  per  bushel  for  cooper- 
ators  has  been  established  we  should  not 
go  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  penalize  the 
grower  of  excess  wheat  to  the  extent  of 
60  percent  of  Its  mar':et  value. 


N.  Y.  A.  Activities 
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ARTICLE    BY    JAMES    N.    BLISSELL.    CITY 
EDITOR.    UMA    (OHIO)    NEWS 


Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the 
column  of  James  N  Blissell.  city  editor 
of  the  Lima  News,  of  Lima.  Ohio,  in  the 
CoNGREssioNAt  RECORD  SO  that  the  mem- 
bership may  see  Mr.  Blissell's  observations 
of  the  N.  Y.  A.  in  Lima.  I  am  sure  the 
membership  will  be  glad  to  have  this  re- 
port from  a  fearless,  patriotic  American 
editor  on  this  important  subject: 

(By  Jim  BUssell.  city  editor,  the  Uma  (Ohio) 
News) 

Economists  use  many  barometers  In  gaging 
the  trend  of  business,  such  as  bank  debits. 
car  loadings,  sales-tax  receipts,  electric-power 
output,  etc.  Among  the  newer  barometers 
of  recent  years  have  been  the  W  P.  A.  rolls 
and  the  number  of  persons  on  relief. 

With  business  and  industry  literally  crying 
for  help,  decided  drops  have  been  noted  In 
relief  cases  and  In  many  Instances  the  W  P  A. 
has  reported  that  completion  of  some  proj- 
ects was  being  delayed  because  of  a  labor 
shortage.  The  reduction  of  43  percent  In 
W.  P.  A.  personnel  ordered  last  week  Is  wel- 
come news.  First  and  foremost.  It  Indicates 
that  Industry  Is  absorbing  many  able-bodied 
men.  Now  all  that  needs  be  accomplished 
to  meet  the  back-breaking  efforts  of  private 
enterprise  will  be  some  common  sense  In  the 
administration  of  Government  programs  such 
as  W.  P  A  and  N.  Y.  A. 

The  whole  socialistic  scheme  of  things 
makes  the  blood  of  the  average  American 
boll.  Last  week  this  pillar  speculated  upon 
a  rumored  $75,000  building  program  here  by 
N  Y.  A.  to  retain  workers  for  defense  In- 
dtistrles. 

It  was  officially  stated  from  Columbus  head- 
quarters that  N.  Y.  A.  proposes  10  such  build- 
ings throughout  Ohio  to  train  3.000  workers. 
Official  N.  Y.  A.  news  releases,  with  elabo- 
rate photographic  displays,  say  the  shops 
will  train  machinists,  sheet -metal  fabricators, 
welders,  short-wave-radio  assemblers,  oper- 
ators, etc. 

Certainly  some  of  the  "Imll  of  the  woods" 
machinists  who  spent  years  at  the  bench 
learning  a  trade  and  earning  the  right  to 


carry  a  Journeyman's  card  must  smile  up 
their  sleeves  when  they  learn  of  the  plan  to 
turn  out  machinists  In  batches  from  N.  Y.  A. 

schools.  ^  .     ^ 

The  whole  proposition  looks  from  where 
we  sit  as  Just  another  "make  work"  program 
of  New  Deal  visionaries,  who  shed  crocodile 
tears  for  sacrifices  on  the  one  hand  and  do  a 
"Coal  on  Johnny"  on  the  other  with  tax- 
payers' money. 

BIG    EXPANSION    WORK    UNDERWAY 

Certainly  the  starry-eyed  visionaries  can 
point  to  the  reduction  In  W  P.  A.  rolls,  but 
how  about  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion? Workmen  last  week  were  knocking 
out  partitions  in  the  Dominion  Building  for 
a  further  expansion  of  N.  Y.  A.  activities  there. 
Some  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  workers  who  were  get- 
ting "field  training"  putting  In  a  new  store 
front  in  the  room  on  the  first  fioor  of  the 
city  building  vere  Just  bubbling  over  with 
Inertia  as  they  listened  to  a  portable  radio 
on  the  Job  blasting  forth  with  Beat  Me 
Daddy.  Eight  to  the  Bar,  and  other  Jitterbug 
numbers  calculated  to  inspire  men  to  lofty 
and  noble  efforts. 

To  many  the  appearance  of  a  radio  on 
such  a  Job  might  be  comparable  with  the 
agricultural  experiments  of  years  ago  when 
It  was  found  that  old  Bossy  gave  more  milk 
when  sweet  strains  of  My  Darling  Nellie 
Gray  were  wafted  on  the  evening  breeze 
To  others  It  Is  Indicative  of  the  llke-lt-and- 
be-damned  attitude  so  familiar  with  those 
heading  up  these  experimental  and  costly 
programs. 

Housevives  In  the  Lakewood  Avenue  sec- 
tor, where  the  resident  training  center  Is 
located.  Inform  us  that  after  the  girls  are 
given  training,  many  refuse  to  accept  work. 
One  specific  case  was  reported  where  a  girl 
did  take  a  job  for  2  days.  During  that 
time  she  Informed  the  lady  of  the  house  that 

Mr.    told    her,    "She    wouldn't    have 

to  work."  She  elucidated  further  that  after 
a  30-day  training  period  the  girls  are  per- 
mitted to  go  home,  remain  away  a  month, 
and  return  for  another  30-day  period.  This 
particular  young  lady,  our  informant  added, 
admitted  to  doing  nine  hitches  at  the  train- 
ing center. 

For  the  length  of  time  that  the  program 
has  been  In  operation,  It  seems  fair  to  assume 
that  certainly  all  the  potential  recipients 
have  been  trained  In  some  work  or  other. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  this  were  not  the 
case,  the  banage  of  publicity  constantly 
released  by  N.  Y.  A.  citing  the  glories  and 
advantages  of  the  program  would  be  needless. 
This  latest  craze  for  spending  and  experi- 
menting Is  economically  unsound  on  Its  very 
surface.  In  the  first  place.  It  presupposes 
that  In  not  1  of  the  10  cities  where  build- 
ings are  to  be  erected  Is  there  a  suitable 
structure  that  might  be  rented.  Oh,  no. 
That  would  never  do.  As  is  the  case  In  Lima, 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  square  feet  of 
floor  space  must  be  utilized,  high  rents  paid, 
old  tenants  displaced  for  expansion,  and 
juicy  leases  signed;  then,  on  top  of  it  all,  the 
N    Y.  A.  win  erect  buildings  Itself. 

One  w^onders  what  would  be  the  reaction 
were  some  of  these  trained  program  directors 
and  their  satellite:;  asked  to  clean  up  Hog 
Creek  or  the  city  dump  for  the  same  money 
they  are  receiving  for  riding  about  In  station 
wagons  and  doling  out  salt  tablets  to  ste- 
nographers. 

One  wonders  the  reaction  of  workmen  who 
win  stand  side  by  side  with  graduates  of  train- 
ing schools,  the  cost  of  which  they  have  to 
help  pay.  The  workmen  stand  to  be  dis- 
placed by  the  very  men  whose  basic  training 
they  paid  for. 

Industry  has  not  been  asleep  at  the  wheel. 
It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  how  much  In 
dollars  and  cents  and  man-hours  It  has  cost 
the  Lima  Locomotive  Works,  Inc.,  and  West- 
Inghouse,  for  example,  right  here  In  Lima,  to 
train  workmen  In  the  past  6  months  to  a  year. 
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You  can  bet  that  the  men  at  the  head  of  these 
Industries  are  not  going  to  take  any  N.  Y  A. 
trained  short-course  machinist  and  put  him 
to  work  on  Tamable  jobs  without  ftost  re- 
training him  tn  their  own  methods  and  on 
their  own  equipment. 

Anotlier  angle  which  the  N.  Y  A  propa- 
gandists and  program  planners  seem  to  have 
overlooked  is  the  availablUty  of  machines  on 
which  to  train  their  machinists  Fvery 
mlUing  machine,  drill  press,  lathe,  shaper. 
etc..  in  any  kind  of  running  order  wIU  bring 
top  prices  today.  Where  does  N.  Y  A.  hope 
to  get  the  equipment  for  the  boys  to  play 
with  for  several  months  as  tbey  tlnkei  and 
listen  to  radios? 

Several  of  the  big  moguls  of  H.  Y.  A.  here- 
about have  wondered  out  loud  why  thla 
comer  Is  not  sympathetic  to  the  program 
and  statements  that  have  been  beard  that  our 
Information  was  wrong  and  figures  misquoted 
and  misconstrued. 

BECOROS    WILL,   TELL   THE    STORT 

If  that  be  the  case,  we  make  this  proposi- 
tion: Let  some  disinterested  person  examine 
the  records  at  the  N.  Y.  A.  here  and  let  offi- 
cials give  explanations  for  every  question 
asked  and  we  will  print  what  the  probe  does 
re^al  and  let  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taxpayer  be  the 
judge  of  the  worth  of  the  program. 

We  have  contended  from  the  start  that 
this  youth  movement  1b  a  hotbed  lor  deep 
thinkers  and  left  wingers.  It  might  be  well 
for  the  Dies  committee  to  spend  a  little  time 
looking  Into  the  background  of  some  of  the 
leaders.  utUlzlng  some  of  the  aiOO^XX)  which 
Congressman  Bob  Jones'  Insistence  made 
av^nable  to  Investigate  members  of  subver- 
sive organizations  who  are  on  the  Govern- 
ment pay  roU. 

The  warning  that  the  dangers  from  within 
are  more  pernicious  and  real  right  now  than 
the  dangers  from  without  cannot  be  reiter- 
ated too  often. 

As  Edwin  Markham,  poet  and  prophetic 
genius,  phrased  It: 

"I  fear  the  vermin  that  shall  undermine 
Senate  and  school  and  citadel  and  shrine; 
The  worm  of  fraud,  the  fatted  worm  of  ease, 
And  all  the  crawling  progeny  of  these.  - 
I  fear  the  vermin  that  shall  honeycomb  the 

towers 
And  walls  of  state  in  unsuspecting  bovirs." 


Labor  and  the  National  EoMq^ency 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  27,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  GEORGE  MEANY. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER  OF  AMERICAN 
FEDERA'nCW  OF  LABOR 


Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  inchide  the  following  radio  address 
by  Mr.  George  Meany.  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
on  labor  and  the  national  emergency  de- 
livered June  24: 

The  organized  workers  of  America  carry  on 
their  shoolden  a  tremendous  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility during  the  present  national 
emergency. 

Our  job  lis  to  cooperate  to  the  very  limit 
with  our  National  Government  in  Its   de- 


fense efforts  and.  at  the  same  time,  preserve   | 
to  the  workers  d  a  future  America  the  ways 
of  democracy  so  essential  to  Industrial  ad- 
vancement and  social  progress. 

The  decision  of  Adolf  Hitler  bringing  Ger- 
many into  open  conflict  with  her  former 
partn«-.  Commtmist  Russia.  In  no  way  lesaesis 
the  need  for  America  to  speedily  prepare  as 
never  before  to  fight  for  her  life  in  a  worid 
dominated   by  force. 

Optimists  may  look  upon  this  new  phase 
of  the  European  conflict  as  a  stroke  of  good 
forttme  for  the  democracies  to  that  the  pres- 
sure on  the  British  may  be  eased  somewhat 
while  Germany  is  en{^«ed  on  Its  eastern 
front.  However,  who  is  there  who  can  say 
with  amhority  that  Hitler  will  not  have  full 
control  of  the  vast  resources  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia within  a  very  short  space  c."  time?  If  and 
when  this  happens,  England  and  America 
and  those  who  believe  In  England  and 
America  will  face  a  situation  graver  by  far 
than  that  which  we  have  fa.-ed  up  to  now. 

No  matter  what  disagreement  there  may 
be  among  Americans  as  to  what  our  attitude 
should  be  toward  this  latest  development, 
as  to  what  our  attitude  should  be  toward 
the  general  European  plcttire,  there  can  be 
no  disagreement  as  to  the  ptirpose  of  Hitler: 
World  domination  achieved  by  force. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  disagreement  among 
thinking  citizens  of  our  country  who  sin- 
cerely believe  in  our  way  of  life  that 
America  carmot  long  survive  as  a  free  nation, 
governed  by  the  democratic  methods  of  a 
free  people.  In  a  world  dominated  by  Hitler. 
No  organization  In  America  has  a  longer 
record  of  hostUlty  to  Adolf  Hitler  and  his 
hateful  system  than  has  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 

Eight  full  years  ago.  a  long,  long  time  be- 
fore the  people  of  our  country  achieved 
stich  a  virtual  unanimity  as  now  exists  on 
the  subject,  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor saw  Hitlerism  for  what  It  was  and  de- 
nounced It  repeatedly  In  the  most  vigorous 
language. 

I  point  these  things  out  to  give  you  the 
background  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor's  forthright  opposition  to  totalitarian- 
ism of  all  types  going  back  over  a  period  of 
many  years. 

It  is  also  appropriate  to  point  out  at  this 
time  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
which  demonstrated  its  patriotism  In  1917 
and  1918  by  Its  sacrifices  and  service  to  the 
Nation,  continues  to  be  the  patriotic  organi- 
zation which  It  has  been  from  the  day  of  Its 
birth  80  years  ago. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  our  national 
Government  launched  the  national -defense 
program,  designed  to  make  our  country  so 
strong  that  no  dictator  or  combination  of 
dictators  could  succeed  In  any  attempt  to 
dotroy  our  democracy.  As  an  Integral  part 
of  our  national-defense  policy,  our  Govern- 
ment decided  that  It  would  give  aid  to  Great 
Britain  and  to  other  nations  resisting  the 
Nazis  The  United  States  launched  a  pro- 
gram of  production  of  tanks,  and  guns,  and 
planes,  and  munitions  caUlrig  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  many  billions  of  dollars. 

Huge  sums  were  i^pproprlated  for  the  con- 
struction of  cantonments  for  otir  new  Army, 
as  well  as  for  the  construction  of  naval  air 
training  stations,  new  factories  and  plants 
lor  the  production  of  the  tools  without  which 
our  Nation  could  not  consider  Itself  safe. 

From  that  day  last  spring  when  our  na- 
tional-defense program  was  launched  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  until  this 
very  moment — right  now— the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  been  giving  its  most 
wholehearted  support  and  cooperation  to  the 
great  effort. 

I  cannot  speak  for  other  organizations  but, 
so  far  as  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
is  conc«med,  this  is  where  we  have  stood 
from  the  very  outset  of  the  national-defense 
program,  and  this  Is  where  we  stand  today. 

The  6,000,000  members  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  are  workers  who  realize 


that  they  cannot  be  good  tr«de-ur»loiil«t8 
unless  they  are.  first  of  aU.  good  cltl»iis. 
Realizing  that,  we  have  been  giving,  are  giv- 
ing, and  will  continue  to  give  to  our  national 
Government  the  most  unstinting  type  of 
cooperation. 

In  the  last  few  months  we  have  all  seen 
headlines  by  the  hundreds  in  which  the  word 
"strike"  has  appeared.  We  have  seen  the 
essays  of  columnists  and  the  writings  of  the 
men  who  compose  the  editorials,  aU  seeing 
to  give  the  imprtssion  that  labor  is  striking 
left  and  right  and  impeding  the  nattanal- 
defense  program. 

Contrary  to  the  Impreasion  that  might  be 
gained  from  the  headlines,  columns,  and  edi- 
torials, all  the  workers  of  America  are  not 
on  strike,  nor  are  they  all  about  to  go  on 
strike.  As  an  actual  fact,  millions  of  organ- 
ised American  workers — members  of  thou- 
sands of  trade-unions — are  plugging  away, 
day  in  and  day  out,  giving  their  very  best  to 
the  defense  effort. 

The  facts  prove  that,  so  far  as  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  is  concerned,  the 
unions  affiliated  with  our  movement  have 
turned  in  c«ie  of  the  finest  pieces  of  coopera- 
tion In  ail  history. 

Let  us  Uke  a  look  at  the  War  Department's 
and  the  Navy  Department's  btiUdlr^  con- 
struction programs  in  which,  as  everybody 
knows,  the  workers  Involved  have  been  A  F. 
of  L.  members.  Secretary  of  War  Stlmson 
recently  Issued  a  very  Interesting  report. 
This  report  dealt  with  the  |1 ,200,000,000  can- 
tomnent  construction  pror-am  of  the  War 
Department. 

Did  the  building  trades  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
Impede  the  cantonment  construction  pro- 
gram? The  report  of  Secretary  Stlmson 
supplies  the  answer.  The  answer  is  this: 
Out  of  a  total  of  40,607,000  man-days  worked 
on  the  cantonment  program,  only  14,875 
man-days  were  lost  as  a  restilt  of  labor 
difficulties. 

This  percentage  of  delay  was  bo  small  that 
It  amounted  to  only  three  one-hundredths  of 

1  percent. 

Is  this  cooperation?  Of  cotirse  it  Is.  I 
have  no  desire  to  make  Invidious  compari- 
sons, but  in  view  of  the  vicious  attacks  which 
have  been  made  upon  organized  labor  It  is 
only  fair  to  point  out  that  neither  Industry 
nor  any  other  part  of  the  national  community 
can  point  to  a  record  of  cooperation  sur- 
passing— or,  for  that  matter,  even  approach- 
ing— that  of  the  building  trades  unions 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  which  I  have  just  cited. 

On  the  Navy's  air  training  station  and 
other  building  constrtjctlou,  the  story  Is 
much  the  same.  The  records  of  the  Build- 
ing and  ConsU^lction  Trades  Deptutment  re- 
veal that  there  was  only  one  stoppage.  This 
was   In    Boston   and   It   was   raded    within 

2  days 

Now.  of  course,  there  is  much  more  to  the 
defense  program  than  Just  construction  work. 
In  the  factories  and  the  mills  we  are  turn- 
ing out  a  thousand  and  one  different  artldes 
In  staggering  nxmibers.  In  thla  regard  the 
record  shows  that,  taking  all  defense  work 
from  the  start  of  the  program  through  the  end 
of  last  month,  only  one  man-day  of  work 
has  been  lost  by  an  American  Federation  of 
LalKV  strike  for  every  2,400  man-days  of 
work  performed.  Translated  into  percent- 
age terms,  that  means  that  only  one  twenty - 
fourth  of  1  percent  off  defense-work  time  was 
lost. 

NotwlthsUndlng  this  almost  100-percent 
record  of  avoidance  of  production  stoppages, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  not  sat- 
isfied. On  May  28.  ImmedlaUly  after  the 
President's  declaration  of  an  unlimlced  na- 
tional emergency,  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  renewed 
Its  pledge  to  avoid  strikes,  to  use  to  the  full 
the  facilities  of  the  United  Statas  Concilia- 
tion Service  and  the  National  Defense  Media- 
tion Board  and  went  even  further  than  that. 
The  executive  council  called  upon  every  union 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  at 
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f\m   1    «r     ^*man^^^     xrtnt    pbuhiusnt    I 


Th»  comoanv  felt  then,  and  still  feels,  that   I   making   this   contract   for   power  with   th« 


1  realise  that  the  fanners  by  a  large 
majority  agreed  to  comply  with  this  leg- 
islation immediately  after  the  law  was 


Certainly  some  of  the  "bxill  of  the  woods" 
machlnlsta  who  spent  years  at  the  bench 
learning  a  trade  and  earning  the  right  to 


the  Lima  Locomotive  Works,  Inc.,  and  West- 
Inghouse.  for  example,  right  here  in  Lima,  to 
train  workmen  in  the  past  6  months  to  a  year. 
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lAbor  to  r«fr»in  for  any  reaaon  whataoerer 
tnm  calling  a  rtrlke  interfering  with  na- 
tlonal-defenae  prodtictlon  until  full  oppor- 
tunity baa  Unt  been  gi»«c  to  the  ConciliaUon 
8erTlc«  and  the  Mediation  Board  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  aettlement. 

Daaplt*  the  low  wages  which  some  em- 
ptoycta  hav*  Insisted  upon  paying  while 
themselvea  making  enormous  profits,  despite 
tha  refusal  of  soma  employers  to  obey  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act— in  short,  de- 
spit*  the  fact  that  workers  in  controversy 
with  employers  usually  have  legitimate  griev- 
ances—the American  Federation  of  Labor 
recognises  that  we  are  not  living  in  normal 
times.  We  realln  that  we  must  make  sacri- 
floea. 

"Ilierefore.  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  la  requiring  its  affiliates  to  forego 
strikes  and  tc  submit  their  grievances  to  the 
National  Defense  Mediation  Board— a  board. 
Ineldenully.  whose  establishment  was  first 
recommended  by  the  American  Pedftratlon  of 

Labor. 

The  Mediation  Board  has  been  doing  and  is 
doing  a  splendid  Job  of  adjusting  labor-man- 
^^ement  controversies  In  a  fair  and  expedi- 
tious manner  Our  unions  have  been  co- 
operating wholeheartedly  with  the  Medlptlon 
Board  and  will  conUnue  to  cooperate  whole- 
heartedly with  it. 

Despite  this  splendid  record  of  coopera- 
tion, we  Ond  today  that  the  rights  and  free- 
dom of  the  5.000.000  patriotic  American 
workers  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
are  threatened,  right  here  at  home,  by  the 
forces  of  reaction  within  our  own  land. 

There  are  today  propoaals  before  Congress 
which  are  viciously  antilabor.  which  are 
viciously  antidemocratic  and  which,  if  en- 
acted, would  carry  ua  a  long  way  toward  the 
Bltlerlsm  we  are  supposed  to  be  preparing 
to  protect  otirselves  against.  These  propo- 
sals would  give  Congress  the  right  to  compel 
workers  to  work  without  their  consent. 

Recently  there  were  several  strikes  which 
were  obviously  not  designed  to  benefit  the 
workers.  These  strikes,  on  the  contrary, 
were  designed  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
those  who  would  destroy  our  system  of 
government. 

One  of  these  strikes  was  engineered  by 
known  Communists  and  constituted  a  de- 
liberate attempt  to  sabotage  the  national- 
defense  program.  This  challenge  the  Gov- 
ernment could  not  Ignore  and  was  therefore 
compelled  to  resort  to  strong  measures. 

As  a  result  of  this  case  and  a  very  few 
similar  cases,  some  Members  of  Congress  are 
displaying  an  almost  hysterical  determina- 
tion to  place  repressive  antilabor  leglslaUon 
on  the  sutute  books.  They  do  not  seem 
to  realize  that  this  is  no  time  to  attempt  to 
punish  all  labor  for  the  sins  of  a  few 
individuals. 

Neither  do  they  seem  to  realize  that  the 
enactment  of  such  unfair  leglslaUon— legis- 
lation seeking  to  establish  in  this  democratic 
tfation  a  totalitarian  principle  precisely  like 
thoae  enunciated  by  Hitler  and  his  gang- 
would  cause  terrific  resentment  and  bring 
about  a  condition  of  utter  chaos  in  industry. 
Voluntary  avoidance  of  work  stoppages  is 
one  thing,  and.  in  view  of  the  national  crisis, 
accepUble  to  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
American  workers.  Compulsory  servitude,  in 
flagrant  disregard  of  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment to  our  Coiistltution  outlawing  slavery 
for  all  time,  is  quite  smother  thing  and — to 
be  quite  olunt  about  it — would  not  be  tol- 
erated by  the  American  people. 

A  compulsory  servitude  law — and  no  mat- 
ter how  laviah  their  sponsors  may  be  in  the 
IM*  of  sugar  coating,  that  is  Just  exactly 
what  these  bilU  before  Congress  call  for— 
eould  not  possibly  be  enforced  without  tha 
octreme  use  of  police  power,  and  probably 
iMt  than. 


The  great  national  effort  In  which  we  are 
now  engaged  calls  for  a  spirit  of  national 
unity  based  on  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  democracy  in  )*hich  we  all  share  a 
common  vital  interest.  We  cannot  defend 
that  democracy  by  methods  which  are  repul- 
alve  to  aU  who  cherish  liberty  nor  by  methods 
which,  by  their  very  nature,  destroy  democ- 
racy Itself. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  recommends  strikes  in 
this  time  of  critical  national  emergency.  As 
I  have  pointetf  out  in  some  detaU.  the  posi- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is 
quite  the  contrary.  The  position  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  this  hour 
of  crisis  is  that  even  wholly  legitimate  strikes 
must  be  avoided  If  it  is  humanly  possible 

to  do  so. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  describing  the 
grave  dangera  which  confront  our  Nation, 
did  not  exaggerate.  The  situaUon  is  a^i  ex- 
tremely menacing  one.  On  this  therf  can 
be  no  division — no  disagreement. 

Organized  labor,  as  represented  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  stands  four- 
square behind  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Organized  labor  knows  better  per- 
haps than  any  other  group  of  citizens  what 
happens  to  the  Ubertles  which  we  cherish 
when  democracy  goes  under  and  totalitarian- 
ism comes  Into  power. 

The  need  of  the  hour  Is  for  national  unity. 
Sound  management,  constructive  liberal 
government  and  free,  loyal  labor— all  must 
unite  in  this  effort.  We  must  work  and. 
what  Is  more  important,  we  must  work 
together. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  legislation  de- 
signed to  punish  the  workers  of  America 
because  of  the  sins  of  a  few  obstructionists 
Is  so  very  undesirable.  Were  such  legisla- 
tion ever  to  go  on  the  statute  books  of  our 
country,  our  national  unity  would  be  torn 
to  tatters  and  Adolf  Hitler,  without  having 
fired  a  shot,  would  have  won  his  greatest 
victory. 

Not  In  any  narrow  spirit  but  with  the 
welfare  of  our  country  at  heart,  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  urges  with  all  em- 
phasis that  compulsory  servitude  legislation 
ought  not  to  be  and  must  not  be  enacted. 


Our  Vital  Need  for  Defense— Aluminam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or   IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  27.  1941 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  HON. 
COMPTON  I.  WHITE.  OF  IDAHO.  AND 
OFFICIALS  OP  ALUMINUM  CO.  OF 
AMERICA 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Members  of  Congress, 
I  have  secured  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  a  letter  received 
from  the  local  representative  of  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  and  the  state- 
ment of  Vice  President  I.  W.  Wilson  con- 
cerning the  policy  and  operation  of  his 
company,  the  Alcoa,  which  I  insert  in  the 
RicoRO  with  my  rejdy  to  Mr.  Hall's  letter: 


HotrsE  or  Reprbentati V  cs, 
Washington,  D   C.  June  26.  1941. 
Mr.  AirnrtJK  P.  Hall, 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Ma  Hall:  Your  courtesy  in  supplying 
me  with  copy  of  the  statement  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Wilson  of  your  company  outling  the 
situation  affecting  the  production  of  alumi- 
niun  and  the  activities  of  your  company 
which  accompanied  your  letter  of  June  16  is 
appreciated.  . 

I  am  sure  the  Alcoa  is  deeply  concerned 
with  defense  of  our  country  and  would  not 
with  direct  Intention  restrain  the  production 
and  manufacture  of  the  vitally  essential  prod- 
uct to  our  national  defense— aluminum— but 
the  record  of  your  company  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  the  prices  of  aluminum  by 
curtailing  production  for  its  especial  advan- 
tage is  open  to  question  as  to  the  subversive 
effect  on  the  national  economy  and  in  the 
present  emergency  is  detrimental  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  ^     ^       ^ 
With  the  people  of  our  Nation  burdened 
with  business  conditions  that  are  operating 
to  increase  the  national  debt  and  endanger 
our  national  economy  and  the  security  of  our 
system  of  government,  a  grave  situation  in- 
tensified by  the  growing  danger  to  our  na- 
tional defense,  there  can  be  no  temporizing 
with  the  policies  and  practices  on  the  part  of 
a  private  company  that  brought  about  the 
condition   In  the   aluminum   industry   your 
letter  and  the  accompanying  article  attempt 
to  explain.     What  is  said  of  the  aluminum 
industry  and  the  activities  of  the  Alcoa  can 
be  said  of  the  monopolistic  companies  In  all 
other  lines  of  manufacture  and  distribution. 
a  trend  that  if  carried  to  its  ultimate  con- 
clusion wUl  result  in  wrecking  our  national 
economy   and   the  final   destruction  of   the 
very  companies  now  operating  to  secure  and 
retain  for  themselves  unfair  advantages  at 
the  expense  of  the  producers  in  this  country 
engaged  in  oiu:  great  twtsic  industries,  namely, 
agriculture,  mining,  lumbering,  and  fisheries. 
No;  Mr.  Hall,  we— you  and  I— must  use  our 
influence  to  reverse  the  monopolistic  trend 
and  protect  the  broad  principles  of  unfet- 
tered  competition   that   the   law  of   supply 
and  demand  can  come  into  full  play  to  re- 
store and  establish  a  parity  between  the  prices 
of  the  products  of  ovir  basic  Industries  and  the 
manufactured  necessities  used  by  the  people 
engaged  in  these  industries.    Let's  Join  hands 
in  securing  the  enforcement  in  spirit  and  In 
fact  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law. 
Sincerely, 

COMPTON  I.  WHrTE, 

Member  of  Congress. 


ALUMnruM  Co.  or  America. 

Washington.  D.  C.  June  18.  1941. 
Hon.  COMPTON  I.  Whtte. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C 

Dear  Mr.  Wnnx:  There  have  been  so  many 
misrepresentations  as  to  what  the  Aluminum  , 
Co.  of  America  is  doing  now  and  arranging  to 
do  in  the  near  future  to  uphold  the  President 
and  the  Congress  in  the  defense  program 
that  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing 
herewith  a  statement  made  on  behalf  of  the 
company  by  Its  vice  president,  Mr.  I.  W.  Wil- 
son, before  the  Truman  committee  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  June  17,  1941. 

You  will  be  Interested  in  this  because  the 
production  of  aluminum  is  so  vital  at  this 
time  and  you  will  want  to  know  the  facts 
regarding  the  situation. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  that  we 
can  give  you  as  to  the  past,  present,  and 
future  production  program  of  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  give 
you  any  and  all  information  that  you  may 
at  any  time  desire. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Abthtts  p.  Haix. 


emergency. 

Our  Job  lis  to  cooperate  to  the  very  limit 
with  ova  National  Government  in  Ita  de- 


program, and  this  is  where  we  stand  today. 

The   5,000.000   members   of   the   American 
Federation  of  Labor  are  workers  who  realize 


tlon  Board  ana  went  even  lurmer  uxan  ixmi,. 
The  executive  council  called  upon  every  union 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  at 
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STATEMENT  OF  I.  W.  WILSON,  VICE  rUSnUDrt 
IN  CHARGE  or  OPERATIONS,  ALUMINUM  OO.  OT 
AMERICA,  BETORX  THE  SENATE  OOMMnTEB 
INVESTIGATING    THE    NATIONAL-DEFENSE    PRO- 


At  the  hearing  Monday,  Secretary  Ickes 
made  statements  challenging  the  good  faith 
of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  in  its 
efforts  to  aid  in  this  country's  defense  pro- 
gram. We  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
refute  these  accusations  and  we  believe  that 
when  the  facts  are  known  no  fair-minded 
person  can  fall  to  agree  that  the  Aluminum 
Co.  has  done  everything  within  Its  power, 
and  more,  probably  than  any  other  cor- 
poration in  the  United  States  to  uphold  the 
President  and  the  Congress  In  building  up 
our  defenses. 

We  first  want  to  tell  this  committee  some 
of  the  details  of  what  this  company  has 
done,  and  Is  doing,  to  Increase  Its  produc- 
tion of  aluminum. 

In  1938.  when  our  plants  produced  286.- 
881,690  poimds  of  aluminum,  and  our  total 
shipmente  were  only  175,525,773  pounds,  the 
Aliiminum  Co.  of  America  finished  the  year 
with  an  inventory  of  277.538,066  pounds  of 
aluminum,  or  more  aluminum  than  nor- 
mally would  be  used  In  a  year. 

As  late  as  AprU  8,  1939,  Congress  had  only 
authorized  the  Navy  to  buUd  3.000  planes, 
and  the  Army  6.000.  Such  a  program  re- 
quired no  expansion  of  production  faciUUes, 
partic\ilarly  when  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  already  had  more  than  a  year's  sup- 
ply of  metal  on  hand.  Yet,  late  In  1938, 
the  company  did  Inaugurate  a  program 
which,  with  the  additions  since  made  to  it, 
calls  for  a  capital  expenditure  of  over  $200.- 
000,000  of  the  company's  money,  and  which 
has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  Its  employees  from  25,000  to  about  50,000. 
The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  is  now  pro- 
ducing weU  over  double  the  amount  of  alumi- 
num produced  in  1938  and  when  its  present 
program  Is  completed  the  production  of  1938 
wUl  be  almost  tripled.  The  expansion  of 
the  production  of  aluminum  is  not  as  simple 
a  matter  as  Is  the  expansion  of  many  other 
Industries.  As  this  committee  is  weU  aware, 
the  production  of  aluminum  requires  enor- 
mous quantities  of  electric  power.  It  takes 
no.  only  large  sums  of  money,  but  many 
years  to  build  the  extensive  hydroelectric  de- 
velopments necessary  to  get  blocks  of  power 
In  the  magnitude  required.  An  alximlnum 
plant  without  electric  power  Is  useless, 
ji  In  addition  to  the  acquisition  of  the  needed 

power,  this  Increase  in  the  production  of 
aluminum  has  already  required  the  doubling 
of  the  production  of  alumina,  the  tripling 
of  the  steamship  tonnage  used  to  bring  baux- 
ite from  South  America  to  this  country,  and 
the  doubling  of  the  production  of  bauxite  as 
well.  A  further  expansion  of  all  these  facili- 
ties Is  a  necessary  part  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram. 

This  expansion  Included  large  additional 
facilities  for  manufacturing  fabricated  forms. 
Within  a  few  months  the  company's  capacity 
to  produce  strong  alloy  sheet  and  extruded 
shapes  will  be  6  times  that  of  the  beginning 
of  1938,  whUe  our  abUlty  to  produce  alumi- 
num forglngs  will  be  16  times  that  of  the 
beginning  of  1938.  All  of  these  products 
are  of  vital  Interest  to  the  aircraft  Indiistry. 
An  Inquiry  has  been  made  concerning  the 
Aluminum  Co.'s  attitude  with  respect  to  the 
Pontana  power  project  which  wUl  require 
3  years  to  complete.  Some  months  ago  a 
declaration  of  intention  was  filed  with  the 
FMeral  Power  Commission  for  this  project 
In  the  belief  that  the  Commission  woiild  not 
require  a  Federal  license.  Such  a  license  per- 
mits the  Government  to  take  over  the  project 
at  the  end  of  the  license  period  on  terms  that 
might  be  confiscatory.  The  Commission, 
however,  made  a  ruling  that  would  necessi- 
tate taking  out  such  a  license. 


The  company  felt  then,  and  still  feels,  that 
In  the  light  of  Its  other  huge  expenditures 
for  the  defense  program.  It  cannot,  with 
proper  regard  for  Its  financial  stability,  put 
up  Its  own  money  to  develop  this  project  In 
the  face  of  the  Government's  power  to  take 
over  the  property  at  the  end  of  the  license 
period.  Notwithstanding  this  feeling,  the 
Aluminum  Co.  has  Informed  O.  P.  M.,  and 
also  T.  V.  A.,  that  It  sUnds  ready  to  take 
out  a  license  and  develop  this  project  if  the 
Government  will  assist  in  financing  the  de- 
velopment: or  the  company  will  sell  the 
project  to  T.  V.  A.  so  that  Authority  may 
develop  it;  or,  if  neither  of  these  alternatives 
is  acceptable,  the  company  Is  ready  to  co- 
operate in  any  other  way  that  will  make  the 
power  from  this  development  avaUable  for 
the  production  of  aluminum.  The  company 
now  reiterates  that  position.  This  matter  is, 
and  for  sometime  past  has  been,  under  con- 
sideration by  Government  agencies,  and  the 
Aluminum  Co.  is  ready  to  proceed  In  any 
manner  that  they  may  determine. 

We  have  been  criticized  on  the  theory  that 
estimates  by  various  governmental  agencies 
were  in  some  way  mistakes  attributable  to 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  This  we  em- 
phatically deny. 

Many  of  the  things  that  have  been  said 
before  this  committee  concerning  aluminum 
seem  to  be  Massed  on  the  assximptlon  that  It  is 
the  function  of  a  private  Indvistrial  corpora- 
tion— In  this  case  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America — ^to  estimate  not  only  what  it  will 
produce  to  meet  the  defense  needs  of  the 
United  States  but  also  to  set  itself  up  as  an 
authority  for  what  those  needs  are.  Under 
this  assumption  we  should  not  only  have 
been  able  to  tell  how  much  aluminum  will  be 
requliM,  for  irtsUnce,  «*  build  the  number  of 
airplanes  needed  to  defend  the  democracies 
but  to  forecast  how  many  of  these  planes 
will  be  needed. 

We  have  not  presumed  to  teU  Congress, 
the  Army,  or  the  Navy  how  many  planes 
are  needed  for  defense.  Our  function  as  to 
forecasts  Is,  and  can  only  be,  to  tell  what 
we  will  produce,  and  how  far  we  can  expand 
under  the  instructions  and  requests  of  the 
Government,  and  then  to  produce  such  alu- 
minum. There  has  never  been  a  single 
month  when  we  have  not  exceeded  the 
amounts  of  such  forecasts. 

We  imderstand  that  the  present  estimates 
of  O  P.  M.  call  for  the  production  In  this 
country  of  at  least  1,400,000,000  pounds  of 
aluminum  per  year.  Last  October  the  De- 
fense Commission  advised  the  company  that 
It  should  increase  its  production  by  an  addi- 
tional 100.000.000  pounds  per  year,  or,  thus, 
to  a  totol  of  850.000.000  poimds  per  year. 
The  company  thereupon  submitted  to  the 
Defense  Commission  a  program  of  further 
expansion  which  would  have  Increased  pro- 
duction by  more  than  100,000.000  pounds 
per  year  within  a  period  of  from  6  to  8 
months.  Since  then  O.  P.  M.  has  been  ad- 
vised by  the  company,  again  and  again,  that 
If  O.  P.  M.  would  procure  the  necessary  elec- 
trical pKiwer  the  company  would  Increase 
production  by  such  further  amoxmts  as  the 
Government  wishes.  But  it  has  not  yet,  to 
this  very  hour,  been  possible  to  determine 
at  what  place,  or  In  what  amounU.  elec- 
trical power  will  be  made  available,  and  until 
this  is  known  the  company  cannot  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  the  necessary  plants 
in  which  to  iwoduce  the  additional  alu- 
minum desired  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Ickes  stated  Monday  to  this  commit- 
tee: "I  have  a  profound  conviction  that  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  would  prevent 
the  necessary  expansion  of  our  aluminum 
manufacturing  facilities,  regardless  of  the 
consequences  to  the  country  or  the  world, 
in  order  to  get  them  aU  within  lU  own 
domination  and  control."  He  further  sUted. 
referring  to  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 
"It  did  Its  danmedest  to  prevent  u»  from 


making  this  contract  far  power  with  th« 
Reynolds  Metals  Co." 

We  want  to  state  without  reaervatlon  that 
the  Aluminum  Co.  has  no  desire  to  pre- 
vent the  necessary  expansion  of  the  aluml> 
num  manufacturing  facilities  in  this  coun- 
try, or  to  get  them  all  within  its  dom- 
ination and  control.  We  are  interested  in 
but  one  thing:  That  there  be  sufficient  alu- 
minum produced  to  meet  the  defense  needs 
of  our  country.  Furthermore,  the  Aluminum 
Co.  has  never  In  any  way  done  anything  to 
make  It  difficult  for  the  Reynolds  Metals  Co., 
or  anyone  else,  to  go  into  the  aluminum 
business,  and  has  never  endeavored  to  pre- 
vent the  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  from  obUlnlng 
power. 

The  company  has  no  desire  to  use  the  pres- 
ent emergency  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
Its  own  position  In  the  Industry.  This  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  company  has 
repeatedly  offered  to  put  all  of  its  technical 
resources  at  the  Government's  command,  to 
design  and  build  plants  for  Government  op- 
eration. If  it  so  desires,  and  to  furnish  the 
technical  staff  to  make  this  possible  or.  If 
the  Government  prefers,  to  operate  for  the 
Government  under  a  management  arrange- 
ment. The  company  has  also  offered  to  use 
its  own  resources,  as  far  as  they  will  go.  In 
financing  any  expansion  program  adopted  by 
the  Government,  in  addition  to  the  9200,000.- 
000  it  has  already  used  for  expansion.  No 
company  could  offer  to  do  more. 

Monday  Secretary  Ickes  referred  to  a  re- 
quest of  February  4  from  O.  P.  M.  for  an 
additional  65.000  kilowatts  of  Bonneville- 
power,  and  explained  why  be  would  not  allot 
It  to  the  Aluminum  Co.  He  also  said  that 
later  he  was  again  asked  to  allot  65,000  kilo- 
watts of  additional  power  to  the  Aluminum 
Co.  and  gave  another  explanation  as  to  why 
he  would  not  do  that.  Secretary  Ickes  failed 
to  point  out  and  perhaps  he  did  not  know 
that  the  Aluminum  Co.  has  continuously, 
over  the  last  6  months  or  more,  told  the  gov- 
ernmental agencies  that  It  would  make  all 
the  aluminum  for  which  power  could  be 
obtained. 

In  the  face  of  that  record;  In  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  has  already 
doubled  and  will  shortly  triple  its  1938  out- 
put; and  In  the  faoe  of  the  further  fact  that 
the  Aluminum  Co.  Is  spending  over  $200.- 
000,000  of  Its  own  money  to  advance  defense. 
It  is  hard  to  understand  how  Secretary  Ickes 
could  state  to  this  committee  Monday  that, 
"when  the  story  of  this  war  comes  to  be 
written.  It  may  have  to  be  written  that  It  waa 
lost  because  of  the  recalcitrance  of  tbs 
Alumlniim  Co.  of  America." 

Secretary  Ickes  may  know  how  wars  are 
lost,  but  you  gentlemen  know  that  wars  are 
won  by  using  as  quickly  as  possible  every 
available  resource  for  the  production  of  war 
materials. 

Allegations  have  been  made  that  tha 
.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  Is  a  monopoly  and 
Is  a  party  to  agreements  with  various  foreign 
companies,  or  foreign  agencies,  under  which 
It  is  claimed  production  of  aluminum  has 
been  restricted  In  this  coimtry.  These  and 
other  similar  questions  are  now  pending  In 
the  courts  against  the  company  and  Its  officers. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  suits  are  still 
imadjudlcated  we  feel  constrained  to  remain 
silent  in  the  face  of  these  charges,  believing  It 
to  be  improper  to  discuss,  or  make  any  repre- 
senUtlons,  publicly  regarding  matters  whicli 
are  still  pending  before  the  courts  for  decision. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  all  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  company  have  vigorously  denied 
that  any  such  agreements  exist,  and  they  like- 
wise have  denied  such  charges  are  Justified." 
I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
be  compelled  to  keep  quiet  In  the  face  of 
charges  that  we  regard  as  unfounded,  but  the 
proprieties  of  the  situation  have  unfortu- 
nately made  this  necessary. 


—     ^ .^vm. ▼  >-^  1-k  1-1  r«» r» T /\ XT  A  T      "DTTr'A'D'n 
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Th«  Aluminum  Co  of  America  ms  the  tint 
eompany  in  the  world  ever  to  produce  »lu- 
mlnum  at  a  price  which  brought  It  into  cona- 
merdal  use.  It  pioneered  the  industry.  It  is 
■tUl  the  foremost  company  In  the  alxunlnum 
Industry  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  It  has  had 
the  most  severe  competition  from  foreign 
companies,  at  least  one  of  which  U  Oovem- 
msnt-owned. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  has  given 

the  United  SUtes  leadership  m  this  industry. 

both  from  the  standpoint  of  knowledge  and 

t«din»que.  as  weU  as  quality  of  product.    Un- 

tU  Germany  came  mto  the  tn»»tlon  of   Its 

uiormous  armament   program   In   1939.   the 

productive  capacity  in  the  United  States  was 

the  greatest  of  any  country  In  the  world,    in 

plODserlng  this  Industry,  the  principal  Job  of 

the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  has  been  to  find 

new  uses  for  the  metal.    The  problem  of  the 

company,  therefore,  has  heretofore  been  not 

the  production  of  aluminum  but  the  finding 

of    people   who  would  buy   the   metal   and, 

VM  it. 

Let  me  assure  you  genUemen  that  the  sole 
desire  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  Is 
to  be  allowed  to  use  Its  every  resource  In  the 
DToductlon  of  aluminum  for  the  defense  of 
the  country.  We  urge  that  we  be  allowed  to 
do  ao. 


Americas  Africulture  Unified  in  National 
EmciYCBcy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

or  Missouai 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  27.  1941 


BAOIO  ADDRESS  BY  EDWARD  A.  O'NEAL 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RxcoRD.  1  Include  the  address  of  Mr. 
Edward  A.  O'Neal,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  in 
concluding  the  National  Farm  and  Home 
Hour  program  over  the  radio  Saturday. 
June  14.  1941. 

President  O'Neal  said 


It  Is  indeed  a  Joy  to  those  of  us  who  have 
been  fighting  for  farmers  over  the  years  to 
hear  tributes  to  our  Farm  Bureau  organiza- 
tion such  as  those  which  have  been  paid  it 
today  by  Senator  Bankhiad  and  Congressman 
Cahwoh.  In  all  the  years  that  I  have  been 
working  for  agricultural  equality  I  have  never" 
heard  more  forthright  statements  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  farm  organization.  1  am  deeply 
touched  by  the  tribute  they  have  paid  my 
organisation. 

I  hope  the  farmers  of  America  will  heed 
the  good  advice  given  by  these  two  distin- 
guished leaders  of  the  Congress,  who  know 
whereof  they  speak  Through  organteatlon 
and  with  their  leadership  we  are  making 
progress  in  our  long  struggle  to  bring  about 
a  fair  balance  between  agriculture,  labor,  and 
Industry,  the  three  great  groups  that  make  up 
our  Nation.  I  believe  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority by  which  Congress  recently  passed  our 
commodity  loan  bill,  which  will  give  farmers 
parity  for  the  first  time  In  more  than  20 
years.  Is  a  clear  Indication  that  the  people 
of  this  country  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
place  of  agriculture  In  our  national  economy. 

We  are  going  to  press  forward   until   we 
get   a  permanent   farm   program   that   wlU 
farmers  of  full  fiiij  every  year  on 


all  of  their  crops,  both  basic  and  nonbaslc. 
In  this  endeavor  I  know  that  we  shall  have 
the  sympathy  of  both  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  After  signing 
the  loan  bill  the  President  wrote  me  a  letter 
in  which  he  said:  "I  know  that  I  may  count 
on  your  assistance  and  that  of  your  organiza- 
tion in  bringing  about  the  necessary  changes 
to  suengthen  the  present  farm  program  so 
that  the  objectives  of  parity  for  agriculture 
may  be  reached  and  held." 

Farmers.  Im  sure,  are  delighted  to  receive 
this  evidence  of  the  President's  reliance  on 
farm  organization  and  his  strong  desire  to 
reach  the  parity  goal— a  goal  from  which  the 
Amerlcnn  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  never 
wavered.  Congress  has  certainly  shown  Its 
overwhelming  desire  to  restore  farmers  to 
parity,  and  farmers  are  deeply  grateful. 

To  the  farmers  of  America  I  want  to  say 
that  in  a  highly  organized  democracy  such  as 
we  live  In  today,  the  objective  of  parity  can 
only  be  accomplished  through  organization. 
Unity  must  be  our  watchword  and  we  must 
demonstrate  our  unity  through  membership 
In  strong.   Independent  farm   organizations. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  great  deal  of  unity 
already    exists    between    our   great    national 
farm  organizations.    Last  week  15  represen- 
tatives from  each  of  our  big  3  farm  organiza- 
tions—the    National    Orange,    the    National 
Council    of    Farmer    Cooperatives,    and    the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation— met  In 
Chicago  to  draft  a  statement  of  policy  for 
agrlculttire  In  the  national  emergency.    This 
statement,  which  expresses  the  views  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  seems  so  significant  to  me  that  1  am 
going  to  read  It  as  the  concluding  part  of  my 
remarks. 

STATTMEKT  OF  POLICT   PF  FARM  CONFEREICCI  ON 
THK    NATIONAL    BMEBCENCT 

"Agriculture  recognizes  the  seriousness  of 
the  present  national  and  International  situa- 
tion affecting  the  lives,  liberties,  and  security 
of  all  our  citizens,  our  democratic  Ideals  and 
Institutions. 

"During  this  acute  emergency  It  Is  Impera- 
tive that  we  havr  national  unity  and  a  wUl- 
ingness  to  toll  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
all  citizens  and  all  economic  groups.  We 
have  already  demanded  of  our  boys  that  they 
make  heavy  sacrifices.  This  Is  no  time  for 
any  group,  whether  In  industry,  labor,  or 
agriculture,  to  seek  a  selfish  advantage. 

"True  patriotism  and  the  security  of   all 
demand   that  all  groups  shovUd  contribute 
their  utmost  to  produce  everything  essential 
to  national  defense  with  maximum  speed  and 
efflclency.     Adequate   defense    requires   that 
there  be  no  stoppage  or  delay  In  production 
and    distribution    of    essential    materials   or 
services  In  Industry  or  agriculture.    National 
safety   demands  that    Immediate   action   be 
taken  to  provide  adequate  means  for  continu- 
ing operations  whenever  disputes  arise,  until 
differences  are  composed.     We  recognize  the 
rights  of  labor  and  agriculture  to  organize 
and   to  bargain  collectively,  but  the  emer- 
gency requires  Immediate,  effective  authority 
and  action  to  eliminate  all  acts  or  threats 
of  violence,  destruction  of  property.  Intimida- 
tion   coercion,  and  Illegal  collusive  practices 
whether  In  Industry,  labor,  or  agriculture. 

"The  production  of  food  and  fiber  Is  es- 
sential as  a  part  of  the  defense  program. 
Agriculture,  therefore.  Is  as  vital  an  arm  of 
national  defense  as  any  Industry  engaged  In 
the  production  of  war  materials.  Agricul- 
ture must  be  accorded  equal  recognition  with 
industry  and  labor,  and  be  properly  repre- 
sented on  all  national-defense  agencies  by 
per«ons  who  are  familiar  with  agricultural 
problems  and  who  have  the  approval  of  na- 
tional  farm   organizations. 

"The  emergency  requires  that  personal  and 
group  selfishness  be  subordinated  to  the  com- 
mon good.  Therefore,  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of 
all  the  people  to  develop  and  maintain  a  fair 
economic  balance  between  farm  prices.  Indus- 
trial prices,  and  the  wages  of  labor  on  a  level 


that  will  assure  the  maximum  production  and 
consumption  of  goods  and  ff^yi^^-^^  ^"l 
ever   price   controls   are  applied,  they   must 
conform  to  this  fundamental  P«-in«»Pl«:„,.  „ 
"In  order  to  prevent  dangerous  Inflation 
and  an  undue  accumulation   of  debts  as  a 
result  of  the  enormous  expenditures  for  na- 
tional defense,  we  urge  that.  Insofar  as  prac- 
tlcable.  the  costs  of  the  defense  program  be 
paid  from  current  Income.    This  requires  a 
tox   program  with  a   broad  base    in   wh  ch 
everyone  will  take  part  In  accordance  w  th 
ability  to  pay.    In  this  emergency  aU  un- 
warranted    profits    of    Industry,    labor,    and 
aerlculture.  should  be  recapt\ired  by  appro- 
priate taxation  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  the 
defense  program.  *,  „  «♦ 

"In  order  to  avoid  undue  centralization  of 
governmental  control  and  to  safeguard  the 
welfare  of  agriculture  as  a  vital  arm  of  na- 
tional defense.  It  Is  Imperative  that  fanner 
participation  and  farmer  control  be  strength- 
ened in  all  national  agricultural  programs, 
that  all  unsympathetic  Influences  be  elim  - 
nated  from  agencies  set  up  to  serve  agricul- 
ture and  that.  In  line  with  congressional 
policy,  such  agencies  be  directed  to  recognize 
kn.l  encourage  farmer-owned  and  farmer- 
controUed  cooperatives  and  other  organized 

farm  groups.  .    ^,        ^^ 

"To  the  attainment  of  these  objectives  we 
pledge  to  the  President  and  the  Conpess  ol 
the  United  States  our  fullest  cooperation  and 
support  and  to  that  end  we  request  our  exec- 
utlvV  officers  to  constitute  a  committee  to 
take  whatever  action  may  be  necessary  to 
effectuate  this  program."  (Chicago,  111..  June 
5,  1941.) 


What  I«  Behind  Sudden  Move  To  Beat 
Down  Price!  of  the  Necessities  of 
Life?  

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  24,  1941 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  several  days 
rumors  have  been  afloat  about  the  Capi- 
tol that  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  by 
some  of  those  Members  of  Congress  rep- 
resenting Industrial  centers  to  fix  the 
price  of  all  farm  commodities.  It  is  also 
rumored  that  legislation  is  now  in  the 
making  and  will  actuaUy  be  presented 
here  during  the  next  few  weeks  to  give 
Mr.  Leon  Henderson,  Commissioner,  Divi- 
sion of  Price  Stabilization,  OfBce  for 
Emergency  Management,  power  to  fix  the 
prices  of  all  the  products  of  the  farm. 

For  some  time  very  few  Members  of 
Congress  gave  any  credence  whatever  to 
such  reports.  The  proposal  is,  of  course, 
absurd.  However,  the  rumor  has  been  so 
persistent  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing my  opposition  to  any  such  pro- 
posed legislation  now  or  in  the  future. 

What  seems  to  be  a  forerunner  of  this 
drastic  proposed  legislation  is  a  resolution 
sponsored  by  the  able  and  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Casey]  ;^ 

ResolvedT'ilh&t  there  Is  hereby  established 
a  oommlttee'to  study  prices  paid  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  life,  to  be  composed  of  five  Mem- 
bers ol  the  House  of  Rspresentatives. 
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Just  what  the  author  has  in  mind  or 
considers  the  necessities  of  life  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  can- 
not be  denied,  however,  that  the  farmers 
of  the  country  who  till  the  soil  from 
morning  until  night,  year  in  and  year  out, 
furnish  the  necessities  of  life.  They  cer- 
tainly furnish  all  food  and  clothing  to 
peoples  of  all  classes  everywhere.  Pood 
and  clothing  must  be  admitted  to  be  the 
two  most  essential  necessities  of  life. 
Therefore  it  is  only  fair  to  suggest  that 
this  resolution  is  aimed  primarily  at  the 
farmer.  It  might  be  well  to  consider  just 
what  is  behind  this  sudden  desire  of  some 
to  investigate  and,  if  possible,  beat  down 
prices  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

All  of  us  know  that  for  the  past  dozen 
years  the  farmer  has  been  producing  the 
necessities  of  life  considerably  below  the 
actual  cost  of  production,  and  now  that 
a  few  commodities  and  some  livestock 
have  recently  risen  slightly  above  parity, 
a  few  of  our  professed  friends  from  the 
Industrial  sections  of  the  East  have  be- 
come very  much  alarjied.  They  seem 
fearful  lest  the  farmer  might  at  last  se- 
cure a  reasonable  profit  above  his  actual 
cost  of  production  for  some  of  his  farm 
commodities  that  make  up  the  necessi- 
ties of  life. 

I  note  also  that  in  section  2  of  this 
same  resolution  describing  the  duties  of 
the  proposed  committee  that  "it  shall  in- 
vestigate the  problems  facing  the  pur- 
chases of  goods  in  the  markets  of  the 
country." 

I  cannot  support  such  a  resolution  at 
this  time,  nor  any  of  the  similar  resolu- 
tions and  bills  that  are  to  follow,  which  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  is  to  be 
aimed  at  agriculture.    If  a  committee  of 
Congressmen  is  to  be  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate any  wrongdoing,  I  shall  Insist 
that  the  resolution  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude more  than  a  mere  investigation  of 
the  necessities  of  life  and  the  purchase  of 
roods  in  the  markets  of  this  country. 
Certainly  any  resolution  should  be  broad 
enough  to  investigate  profiteers  who  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  present  emer- 
gency for  their  own  personal  gain.   There 
is  no  use  fooling  ourselves  there  is  a 
lot  of  profiteering  going  on  at  this  time. 
Why  not  have  a  real  congressional  in- 
vestigation of  every  phase  of  profiteering? 
Why  not  find  out  why  some  of  the  shoe 
manufacturers  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  present  emergency  to  raise  the  price 
of  shoes  sold  to  the  Army  more  than  33  Vb 
percent?   We  might  investigate  the  rain- 
coat  and  overcoat   manufacturers   and 
those  persons  and  concerns  who  are  se- 
curing contracts  of  various  kinds  under 
the  national-defense  program.   We  might 
dc  well  to  investigate  certain  of  the  $1 
per  year  "patriots,"  some  of  whom  are 
reported  to  be  interested  in  Government 
contracts.    Let  us  see  that  all  profiteers 
and  would-be  profiteers  get  a  good,  sound 
invesligation.  j 

Another  thing  Congress  might^ell  In- 
vestigate is  the  price  of  everything  the 
farmer  must  purchase  to  be  used  on  the 
farm.  The  farmer  would  like  to  know 
why  the  price  of  his  binder,  plow, 
cultivator,  mower,  rake,  and  hoe— in  fact, 
all  of  his  farm  machinery— has  increased 
from  25  to  50  percent  during  the  past  few 
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months.  Let  us  make  the  Investigation 
thorough.  Surely  the  things  that  the 
farmer  is  compelled  to  buy  in  order  to 
make  a  respectable  living  and  feed  the 
world  should  come  under  the  caption  of 
necessities  of  life. 


American  Farm  Bureau,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  and  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference  Express  Support 
for  House  Joint  Resolutions  59  and  76 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALITOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  27,  1941 


STATEMENTS  OP  EDWARD  A  O'NEAL, 
Pr'eSIDENT,  AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU 
FEDERATION;  PAUL  SCHARRENBERG, 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR: 
AND  REV.  R.  D.  McGOWAN,  NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC    WELFAP^    CONFERENCE 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  distinct  honor  for  me  to 
be  able  to  include  with  my  remarks  three 
splendid  statements  from  three  of  the 
outstanding  organizations  of  our  country 
in  support  of  my  resolutions  to  create  an 
outstanding  commission  to  develop  now 
a  program  that  will  basically  solve  un- 
employment and  prevent  a  depression 
from  resulting  after  this  period  of  de- 
fense spending  is  over. 

The  statements  are  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  A.  O'NZAI.,  POESmENT, 
AMERICAN  FARM  BUTIEAU  FEDERATION,  TO  COM- 
MnTEE  ON  LABOR,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 
JUNE    27,    1941 

For  several  years,  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  has  been  advocating  a  na- 
tional conference  or  series  of  conferences  of 
the  leaders  of  agriculture.  Industry,  labor,  and 
government  to  iron  out  their  differences  and 
formulate  a  constructive  program  that  will 
restore  and  maintain  a  fair  economic  balance 
between  these  great  economic  groups. 

In  December  1938  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Federation  In  New  Orleans,  a  strong  reso- 
lution was  adopted  urging  the  President  to 
call  such  a  conference;  "to  call  together  rep- 
resenUtives  of  Industry,  labor,  and  agricul- 
ture selected  from  a  list  of  those  recom- 
mended by  the  duly  selected  leaders  of  the 
three  major  economic  groups,  to  discuss  a 
program  of  action  designed  to  promote  eco- 
nomic balances  between  these  groups  on  a 
basis  that  will  permit  full  utilization  of  our 
great  productive  resources."  The  resolution 
further  urged  "that  In  view  of  the  serious 
effect  of  the  present  maladjustment,  these 
representative  leaders  be  kept  in  session  until 
they  have  agreed  upon  such  a  program." 

I  desire  to  Insert  In  the  record  the  full 
text  of  this  resolution. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  reiterated  this 
recommendation.  At  our  last  annual  meet- 
ing in  Baltimore,  last  December,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted: 

"Domestic  unity 
"Agriculture  will  do  Its  part  In  promoting 
domestic  unity  and  domestic  harmony.    Such 


unity  and  harmony  between  groups  has  al- 
ways been  important  and  now  It  is  vital.  Per 
the  past  decade  and  more  the  farmer  has 
not  enjoyed  parity  with  Industry  or  with 
labor  In  the  prices  of  his  products.  The  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  always 
favored  a  common  understanding  and  a  com- 
mon approach  to  this  problem  by  the  three 
large  groups  which  comprise  our  economic 
life. 

"It  Is  now  of  especial  Importance  that  we 
solve  our  problems  In  conference  rather  than 
In  conflict.  We  again  Invite  and  challenge 
the  leaders  of  industry  and  the  leaders  of 
labor  to  Join  with  agricultural  leadership  In 
a  conference  or  conferences  to  solve  our  com- 
mon problems,  and  establish  economic 
balance." 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  held 
numerous  fcnrais  In  which  leaders  of  agri- 
culture, industry,  and  labor  have  partici- 
pated. Many  of  us  have  participated  In  the 
well-known  Fortune  magazine  round-tables. 
My  experience  with  these  discussions  by  rep- 
resentative key  leaders  of  our  great  economic 
groups  leads  me  to  believe  that  much  con- 
structive progress  could  be  achieved  If  • 
means  can  be  found  through  which  the 
representative  leaders  of  agriculture.  Industry, 
labor,  and  Government  can  alt  around  the 
table  and  discuss  the  great  fundamental 
problems  and  ls:-^uea  that  are  so  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  Nation  and  formulat* 
definite  policies  and  measures  to  restore  and 
maintain  a  fair  economic  balance  In  our 
economy. 

For  that  reason.  I  wU*  to  strongly  en- 
dorse the  method  of  procedure  set  forth  In 
House  Joint  Resolution  59  by  Congressman 
Voo?.His.  of  Calif cmla.  which  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  rommifsion  to  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Gm*ernment,  and  representa- 
tives of  farmers'  organizations,  labor  unions, 
business  associations,  and  church  organiza- 
tions. 

Perhaps  three  representatives  of  each  would 
result  In  too  large  a  commission.  I  believe 
that  the  executive  officers  of  the  national 
farm  organizations,  labor  organizations,  busi- 
ness organizations,  and  religious  organiza- 
tions would  provide  the  most  effective  type 
of  representation.  This  would  have  a  very 
Important  advantage  In  that  these  men.  duly 
elected  by  their  respective  organizations, 
could  speak  with  authority  for  vast  segment* 
of  our  population,  and  through  the  machin- 
ery of  their  organizations,  could  quickly  and 
effectively  carry  back  to  a  very  large  seg- 
ment of  the  people,  the  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  commission.  They 
could  quickly  mold  public  opinion  to  support 
whatever  program  Is  worked  out. 

That  Is  the  main  reason  why  I  do  not  like 
the  type  of  commission  proposed  In  House 
Joint  Resolution  76,  which  provides  for  a  gov- 
ernmental type  of  commission  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  House  and  Senate  and 
six  other  members  to  be  appwDlnted  by  the 
President  I  am  skeptical  of  the  results  which 
might  be  attained  by  such  a  body.  We  have 
had  a  great  many  Investigations  and  studies 
by  governmental  agencies  of  many  kinds.  All 
too  often  they  conduct  extensive  studies  and 
file  their  reports  which  are  valuable  and  In- 
formative, but  that  Is  the  end  of  the  matter. 
I  want  to  see  some  constructive*  action 
emerge  from  such  a  study.  I  do  not  believe 
we  are  going  to  get  the  kind  of  action  we  need 
without  enlisting  the  Interest  and  participa- 
tion of  the  responsible  leaders  of  these  great 
organized  economic  groups  In  cur  Nation. 

No  one  group  can  solve  Its  problems  by 
Itself.  The  agricultural  problem  cannot  be 
solved  by  farmers  alone;  the  farmer  Is  de- 
pendent upon  workers  for  his  markets  and 
upon  business  for  the  distribution  of  a  large 
part  of  what  he  sells  and  what  he  buys. 
The  problems  of  labor  cannot  be  boItmI  bf 
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tebor  akmc:  the  tanatn  and  those  dliecUy 
depexMlcnt  upon  them  prorkk  the  largest 
Mngle  market  for  products  at  labor.  Neither 
can  Indxirtry  alone  solve  lU  problema.  It  can 
tncreaae  It*  etBclency  and  control  Ite  pro- 
duction and  prlcea.  but  tannan  and  workers 
constitute  their  market. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  a  fair  economic  bal- 
ance that  will  permit  the  maximum  uUltea- 
tion  of  our  goods  and  services  apd  the  maxi- 
mum income  for  all  the  people,  we  must  act 
tc«ether  In  the  spirit  of  unity  rather  than 

conflict.  ^^ 

Important  segments  of  Industry  organteed 
to  control   production   and   prlcea  of   their 
products  to  raise  them  and  malnUln  them 
at  lerela  relatively  much  higher  than  the  rest 
of  the  economy      Then  labor  organised  to 
raise  Ito  wages  and  shorten  Its  hours  and 
maintain  these  unit  wages  as  far  as  possible 
during  depression   periods       Agriculture   In 
8elf-d?fenae    and    for    self-preeervatlon    re- 
sorted to  production  control  to  try  to  get 
Its  prlcee  up  to  parity  with  Industrial  prices 
and  industrial  wagea.     But  we  cannot  keep 
this  process  up  Indefinitely.     Artificially  high 
unit  prices  for  gocds  and  wages  tend  to  re- 
strict consumption  and  to  prevent  the  maxi- 
mum utlllaatlon  of  goods  and  ■"^****\^ 
We  believe  the  national  Interest  wlU  best 
be  served  If  Industry  will  place  greater  em- 
phasis   upon    volume   production   and   toUl 
pnets  rather  than  depending  upon  the  proflt 
on  the  unit  of  production,  and  that  the  b«rt 
interests  of  Ubor.  as  well  as  the  Nation   will 
be  served  by  placing  much  greater  emphasis 
upon  maintaining  an   adequate  Income  lor 
labor  earned  through   Increased  production 
rather  than  keeping  the  chief  emphasis  upon 
hourly  wages. 

American  agriculture  stands  ready  to  meet 
industry  and  labor  on  this  basis  In  producing 
for  abundance,  but  agriculture  cannot  prac- 
tice abundant  production  while  industry  and 
labor  practice  extreme  scarcity.  We  have 
been  doing  that  too  long  already;  that  Is  one 
of  the  main  reasons  why  the  purchasing 
power  erf  agriculture  during  the  past  20  years 
has  been  at  such  low  ebb— the  farmer  has 
not  been  able  to  exchange  his  goods  on  a 
parity  baaU  with  the  products  of  Industry 
and  labor. 

We  cannot  have  the  maximum  Interchange 
of  gooda  and  services  between  our  great  eco- 
nomic groups  until  we  restore  and  maintain 
a  fair  economic  balance,  so  that  these  goods 
and  services  can  be  exchanged  on  an  equi- 
table basis. 

When  this  great  emergency  period  is  over, 
we  axe  going  to  need  swh  measures  to  pre- 
•arve  a  fair  balance  and  to  maintain  the 
largest  utllixatlon  of  goods  and  services  pos- 
sible. We  should  begin  now  to  prepare  f« 
the  grave  problems  of  reconstrxictlon  and  re- 
adjuatment  which  will  follow  this  emer- 
gency We  must  not  allow  our  economy  to 
eoUapse  as  It  did  after  the  other  World  War. 
We  must  not  repeat  the  tragic  mistakes  at 
the  close  of  the  other  World  War,  when  the 
bottom  dropped  out  of  farm  prices  aiKl  enor- 
mous supplies  of  farm  products  which  had 
bsen  built  up  by  fwmcrs  to  help  win  the  war 
were  dumped  on  the  market  with  dlsastroua 
results.  We  have  learned  how  to  conquer  and 
to  harness  the  destructive  forces  of  nature. 
We  can  and  should  learn  how  to  conquer 
and  utilise  the  great  economic  and  social 
fcauesln  a  way  that  wlU  best  promote  o\ir 
economy  and  preserve  our  Ideals  of  democracy 
and  our  democratic  Institutions. 

We  are  a  great  and  powerful  Nation.  We 
have  the  resources  of  materials,  machines, 
money,  and  men  to  provide  an  abundance 
for  our  entire  NaUon.  the  like  of  which  has 
never  been  seen.  We  have  demonstrated 
already  what  we  can  do  as  a  free  people 
wtfking  through  democratic  processes  and 


to  order  that  we  may  preserve  our  freedom 
and  our  democratic  institutions  and  main- 
tain a  high  standard  of  living. 


We  must   begin  now  to  meet  the  grave 
problems  that  lie  ahead  In  the  mpixiX  of  unity 


BTATcacxfrr  im  bkbalt  or  bouss  joint  resolu- 
tions S9  AND  78  BEFORK  THX  HOUSE  LABOR 
COMMITTEX,  JXTNE  2S,  1941,  BT  PAUL  8CHAR- 
RENBERG.  NATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE,   AMERICAN   FEDERATION   OF    LABOR 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  favors 
the  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolutions  59  and 
76  for  several  reasons. 

It  has  been  said  that  experience  Is  the  best 
teacher.     Our  experience  of  the  last  World 
War  sheds  a  calcium  light  upon  this  hear- 
ing.    We   entered  the  last  World  War  with 
high  and  noble  purposes.     We  made  victory 
possible  and  did  not  ask  nor  did  we  receive 
compensation  of  any  kind.    It  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  this  point.     Our  record 
m  that  respect  Is  well   known.     Indeed.  It 
speaks  eloquently  for  Itself.    The  point  we 
want  to  stress  Is  that  we  took  too  much  for 
granted.     We  very   generally   assumed  that 
after  we  had  licked   the  Kaiser   this   world 
of  ours  would  be  a  better  place  to  live  In  and 
that  everything  would  be  all  right  after  vic- 
tory had  been  won.     Certain  qualifications 
should  be  noted  as  regards  the  official  atti- 
tude of  the  American  Pe<leratlon  of  Labor. 
The  St.  Paul  convention  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.. 
which  met  In  June  1918,  while  the  war  was 
still  In  full  progress,  appointed  a  committee 
on  reconstruction  to  thoroughly  Investigate 
the  problem  of  reconstruction  and  to  take 
such  steps  as  might   be  found  possible    to 
safeguard   the   Interest   of   the   soldiers  and 
sailors    and   workers    during   the   period   of 
reconstruction.  .  •.• 

ShorUy  following  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice, this  committee  on  reconstruction  sub- 
mitted a  comprehensive  report  which  received 
the  full  approval  of  the  A  P.  of  L.  executive 
council  and  was  subsequently  endorsed  by 
the  annual  convention  In  Atlantic  City 

Several  State  federation.!  of  labor  also 
drafted  reconstruction  programs.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  as  secretary  of  the  recon- 
struction committee  appointed  by  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Federation  of  Labor.  I  vividly 
recall  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  we  put  Into 
the  Job  of  planning  lor  a  better  future. 

Unhappily,  the  political  psychology  of  those 
days  gave  us  the  "return  to  normalcy."  So 
the  various  reconstruction  proposals  were 
placed  on  the  shelves  and  the  men  who  had 
burned  the  midnight  oU  to  produce  these 
Inspiring  declarations  became  sader  but  wiser 
men. 

The  years  following  the  signing  of  the 
peace  treaty  brought  untold  misery  and  pri- 
vation not  only  to  the  demobilized  soldiers 
and  sailors  but  to  mUlions  of  Americans  In 
all  walks  of  life.  So-called  normalcy  finally 
ran  our  Nation  "head  on"  Into  the  economic 
disaster  of  1929. 

And  now  we  are,  shall  1  say,  deeply  Involved 
to  another  World  War.  As  you  know,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  through  Its 
highest  ofllctals,  has  given  a  solemn  pledge  to 
give  service  to  capacity  In  the  present  un- 
limited national  emergency.  In  the  language 
of  my  distinguished  chief,  President  WUUam 
Green:  "We.  the  workers,  have  as  much  at 
stake  In  this  world-wide  battle  for  human 
freedom  as  any  other  group  In  our  Nation. 
We  pledge  our  cooperation,  our  services,  and 
our  devotion." 

There  are  different  opinions  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  this  war,  but  we  all  agree  that 
some  day.  sooner  or  later,  there  must  come 

an  end. 

Shall  we  then  let  history  repeat  Itself? 
ShaU  we  then  again,  virtually  overnight, 
throw  millions  of  workers  out  of  munition 
and  airplane  factories?  Shall  we  again  wit- 
ness the  spectacle  of  ghost  towns  designed 
for  shipyard  workers,  who  have  suddenly  re- 
ceived their  d*«^<*^^  notice?    Shall  we  again 


add  to  this  great  army  of  newly  unemployed 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  are  suddenly  re- 
turned to  private  life?  »,♦»,„♦. 

It  Is  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe  that 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  lends  Its 
support  to  the  resolutions  Introduce^  by 
Mr.  VooRHis. 

Social  and  economic  forces  are  already 
operating  to  shape  the  post-war  future. 
Either  we  must  give  serious  thought  to  this 
matter  now.  or  one  day  we  shall  awake  to  the 
fatal  realization  that  we  are  too  late. 

The  patriotism  that  resists  world  aggres- 
sion and  defies  autocracy  Is  worthy  of  aU 
praise,  but  It  reaches  Its  highest  plane  when 
guided  and  supplemented  by  the  wisdom  that 
profits  by  experience  and  plans  for  a  better 
future. 

The  resolutions  under  consideration  may 
need  revisions.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  does  not  urge 
their  adoption  without  amendment.  For  ex- 
ample, we  ourselves  shall  probably  suggest 
amendments  We  believe  that  the  proposed 
membership  of  24  for  a  national  commission 
is  top-heavy.  We  know  that  In  practice  a 
commission  of  24  Is  not  generally  a  smoothly 

operating  body.  ^     .„ 

However,  we  do  most  earnestly  and  sin- 
cerely urge  .avorable  action  upon  these  reso- 
lutions. We  do  so  not  because  of  the  Ideal- 
Ism  which  Inspired  these  resolutions,  but 
because  of  their  practlcabUlty.  We  support 
these  resolutions  because  we  believe  them  to 
be  highly  constructive  in  character  and  ex- 
cellently designed  to  benefit  not  only  a  part 
of  society  but  to  bring  to  all  the  people 
greater  hope  for  a  better  day.  a  brighter 
life,  greater  liberty,  and  a  larger  degree  of 
prosperity  and  happiness. 


KBV.  R.  8.  M'GOWAN.  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  SOCIAL 
ACTION  DEPARTMENT,  NATIONAL  CATHOLIC 
WELFARE    CONFERENCE 

Joint  Resolutions  59  and  76  provide  for  » 
commission  to  study  post-defense  unemploy- 
ment and  recommend  a  program  to  deal  with 

It. 

In  the  normal  course  of  the  abnormal 
events  of  our  time,  the  unemployment  will 
be  staggering  when  the  defense  program  sub- 
sides. We  may  soon  be  using  even  as  much 
as  half  of  our  physical  and  human  produc- 
tive capacity  for  defense.  If  we  do  not  plan 
right  and  execute  right,  we  shall  have  tre- 
mendous unemployment  when  the  half,  or 
less,  given  over  to  defense.  Is  released  to 
civilian  needs.  Ironically  we  shall  then,  un- 
less we  plan  now.  prove  ourselves  capable 
only  of  employing  the  people  and  producing 
a  full  supply  of  goods  when  foreign  war 
threatens,  but  incapable  of  peacetime  organi- 
zation for  the  peacetime  welfare  of  all  the 
people.  That  will  be  the  most  tragic  fate 
that  America  could  meet. 

Both  of  these  Joint  resolutions  provide  for 
a  mixed  commission  of  Government  repre- 
sentatives and  private  citizens.  Including 
private  citizens  Is  wise.  Hardly  anyone  con- 
templates that  legislative  measures,  however 
necessary,  are  enough.  While  governmental 
representatives  should  be  on  such  a  commis- 
sion, if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  plan  the 
needed  laws,  nongovernmental  representa- 
tives should  be  Included  If  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  plan  action  on  the  nongovernmental 
and  economic  field. 

Joint  Resolution  59  seems  superior  to  Joint 
Resolution  76  In  several  Important  respects. 
In  two  of  these  matters  Joint  Resolution  76 
might  be  interpreted  to  mean  what  Joint 
Resolution  59  explicitly  says. 

One  Is  that  under  Joint  Resolution  59  the 
commission  Is  to  study  and  recommend  plans 
for  present  unemployment  as  well  as  poet- 
defense  unemployment.  The  other  Is  that 
the  commission  Is  specifically  to  consider 
both  governmental  and  nongovernmental  ac- 
tion. If  Joint  Resolution  76  is  made  the 
basis  of  this  committee's  report,  it  should 
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be  amended  to  cover  these  two  points  and 
not  leave  It  to  the  commission  to  decide  by 
interpretation. 

For  it  is  not  only  true  that  present  unem- 
ployment needs  specific  study  and  handling 
It  is  also  true  that  things  can  be  done  during 
the  defense  program  which  can  at  least 
cushion  the  shock  of  post-defense  unemploy- 
ment. For  example,  the  bad  balance  among 
prices  and  the  bad  balance  among  Incomes 
are  commonly  known  to  have  been  the  chief 
causes  of  unempl03rment.  regardless  of  the 
many  ramifications  of  these  two  causes  in 
the  investment  market,  the  financial  system 
the  financing  of  Government  loans,  the  tax 
system,  foreign  trade,  etc.  By  proposing 
things  for  the  period  of  the  defense  program 
the  commission  will  be  better  able  to  pro- 
pose things  to  be  done  afterward,  and  at  the 
same  time  propose  things  that  will  ease  the 
shccK  when  the  defense  program  subsides 
Besides,  who  knows  whether  the  defense  pro- 
gram will  not  last  many  years,  and  how  much 
need  there  Is  of  doing  a  tremendous  amount 
to  guide  the  defense  program  so  that  we  shall 
not  be  utterly  swamped  afterward? 

Moreover,  legislation  on  this  matter  is  no 
cure-all.  Few  think  of  legislation  as  such 
unless  they  commit  themselves  to  a  Com- 
munist or  Nazi-Socialist  state.  Joint  Reso- 
lution 76  would  no  doubt  be  Interpreted  to 
Include  recommendatlonjs  regarding  nongov- 
ernmental steps.  But  It  is  better  to  be 
specific. 

Joint  Resolution  59  yould.  however,  pro- 
vide a  better  commlssiop.  Joint  Resolution 
76  provides  a  commission  of  only  12  members 
and  Joint  Resolution  59  a  commission  of  24 
When  one  remembers  hcfw  great  the  problem 
Is  and  how  many  phasfes  of  4t  have  to  be 
treated,  the  concluslon|  is  plain  that  any 
commission  would  have  to  divide  Into  sub- 
committees for  more  mlhute  consideration  of 
a  number  of  subjects.  I  For  example,  the 
problem  of  prices  and  parity  between  agri- 
cultural prices  and  Industrial  prices  and 
among  industrial  p-lces  themselves;  for  ex- 
ample, the  cooperation!  of  business,  labor, 
agriculture,  and  government  to  secure  such 
prices;  for  example,  the  pame  cooperation  for 
right  Income*-;  for  example,  taxes;  for  ex- 
ample, foreign  trade;  fori  example,  the  financ- 
ing of  new  enterprises;  for  example,  the  sys- 
tem and  costs  of  disirlbuting  gooda;  for 
example,  public  vorks  and  their  place  In  a 
program  of  full  production  and  full  employ- 
ment; for  example,  the  fitting  of  defense  pro- 
duction Into  production  for  civilian  needs. 
These  are  some  of  the  high  lights.  No  doubt 
a  commission  In  outlining  Its  work  will  find 
still  oth'  points  for  minute  consideration. 
A  commission  of  24  Is  small  enough  for  such 
subcommittees.  A  commission  of  12  Is.  I 
think,  inadequate.  1 

Joint  Resolution  76  does  not  provide  for 
representation  of  the  executive  department  of 
the  Government,  and  Joint  Resolution  59 
does.  The  executive  department  Is  making 
studies  on  this  matter,  chlefiy  through  it* 
Resources  Planning  Board.  That  Board,  able 
as  it  is.  cannot  do  the  whole  work.  Even  if  it 
drew  up  sound  plans  it  could  not  get  the 
people  to  accept  them  out  of  hand.  That 
makes  a  general  commission  necessary.  But 
the  executive  department  has.  in  fact,  great 
resources  of  information  and  experience 
whict  forbid  its  exclusion  from  such  a  com- 
mission as  this.  It  Is  true  that  the  commis- 
sion might  simply  ask  for  the  compUatlon  and 
presentation  of  the  Information  that  the  ex- 
ecutive department  possesses.  But  that 
would  not  harness  the  experience  of  the 
executive  department.  Neither  would  It  allow 
full  use  of  the  executive  department's  In- 
terpretation of  the  Information. 

Joint  Resolution  59  has  another  distinct 
superiority  over  Joint  Resolution  76.  Joint 
Resolution  59  provides  that  most  of  the  non- 
governmental representatives  on  the  commls- 
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slon  should  be  appointed  from  the  people's 
own  economic  organizations.    Joint  Resolu- 
tion 76  says  nothing  about  who  they  should 
be.    Joint  Resolution  59  Is  In  this  respect  a 
great  step  forward.     If  we  are  to  make  our 
economic  life  produce  what  the  people  need 
and  get  It  to  them,  a  large  part  of  the  plan- 
ning and  execution  has  to  come  through  a 
decent  cooperation  of  business  and  labor,  agri- 
culture, and  the  consumers.    A  decent  co- 
operation— Indeed,  any  sort  of  cooperation — 
Is  Impossible   without  Its  being   mainly   an 
organized   cooperation.     Isolated    efforts   of 
lone   Individuals  to  cooperate  would   them- 
selves result  In  organization.     Joint  Resolu- 
tion 59  provides  that  public  representatives 
on  the  commission  shall  come  from  the  eco- 
nomic organizations  of  business,  labor,  farm- 
ers, and  consumers.    These  organizations  the 
people   themselves  have   voluntarily  created 
and  do  now  voluntarily  administer.    They  are 
close  to  the  problems  that  this  commission 
will  have  to  deal  with.    They  are  working  with 
those  problems  day  by  dpy.    They  are  In  a 
key  position  In  the  execution  of  any  plans 
this     commission     would     recommend — cer- 
tainly In  all  the  nongovernmental  phases  of 
a  program  of  action,  and  probably  also  In 
several  of  the  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion.   To  leave  them  out  would  be  a  serious 
error. 

Indeed,  the  error  might  turn  out  to  tie  dis- 
astrous. As  I  read  the  history  of  our  time, 
we  have  turned  our  back  on  individualism 
and  threaten  now  to  go  coUectlvlst,  and  the 
threat  of  going  collectlvlst  arises  from  the 
failure  or  the  excessive  slowness  of  the  busi- 
ness, labor,  farmer,  and  consumer  organi- 
zations to  work  together  and  to  work  with 
gcJvemment.  and  of  government  to  work  with 
them,  to  solve  this  very  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. Collectivism  in  either  Its  Com- 
munist or  Nazi  form  Is  suicidal.  The  remedy, 
granting  all  right  legislation  and  administra- 
tion on  things  that  government  alone  can 
handle.  Is  the  governmentally  assisted  co- 
operation of  the  people's  own  economic  organ- 
izations. Joint  Resolution  59  recognizes  the 
place  of  these  economic  organizations,  whuh 
even  now  are  going  through  the  process  of 
being  educated  In  working  together.  Joint 
Resolution  59  will  give  them  further  train- 
ing and  will  let  them,  with  the  help  of  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  department,  work  out 
a  program  of  their  own  that,  so  far  as  their 
place  Is  concerned,  will  let  us  end  unemploy- 
ment and  yet  not  seek  to  end  It  by  the  slavery 
and  war  of  collectivism. 

Joint  Resolution  59  has  another  advantage 
which  at  first  reading.  I  must  confess,  left 
me  cold.  The  commission  would  Include 
three  representatives  of  religious  organiza- 
tions— presumably  Catholic.  Protestant,  and 
Jewish.  The  more,  though.  I  have  thought  It 
over  the  better  I  have  liked  it.  What  made 
me  cold  to  It  at  first  was  the  thought  that 
religion  has  the  purpose  of  teaching  morality. 
Including  economic  morality,  and  Inspiring 
people  to  live  up  to  It.  while  this  commission 
will  necessarily  have  to  consider  and  plan 
detailed  laws  and  detailed  economic  pro- 
posals upon  which  religion,  as  such,  has  no 
competence.  But  the  more  I  thought  It  over 
the  more  convinced  I  became  that  religion 
ought  to  be  represented. 

First,  the  religious  representatives  would 
formally  express  the  morally  right  thing  in 
economic  Ufe.  That  would  be  a  great  ad  van- 
tage.  for  If  a  thing  is  moraUy  wrong  It  is 
hopeless  in  every  other  way.  Second,  they 
might  serve  to  reconcile  conflicting  Interests 
on  the  Commission  by  emphasizing  that  end- 
ing unemploment  Is  a  religious  obligation. 
And  finally  religious  representation  on  the 
Commission  would  help.  I  think.  In  the  dis- 
tinctly economic  and  legislative  phases  of  its 
work,  since  In  each  of  the  three  religious 
bodies  there  are  priests,  ministers,  and  rabbis 
who  have  become  expert  In  the  economic  and 


legislative  means  of  ending  unemployment  as 
well  as  In  the  moral  laws  of  economic  life. 

A  special  reason  why  they  should  be  on  the 
Commission  Is  that  we  reached  the  state  of 
permanent  unemployment,  and  may  reach 
collectivism,  only  by  denying  the  rellgloxis 
truth  that  economic  life  has  something  to  do 
with  the  dignity  of  every  man  and  the 
brotherhood  of  all  men.  Giving  an  eighth  of 
the  Commission  to  representatives  of  religion 
is  a  symbol  of  the  hopes  of  a  new  time  that 
will  be  different  from  the  past  and  yet  not 
be  a  collectlvlst  night. 

The  only  objection  to  a  commission  on 
unemployment  that  I  can  see  Is  that  so  many 
of  the  men  In  the  Senate,  the  House,  the 
executive  department,  and  business,  labor, 
farm,  consumer,  and  religious  organizations 
are  so  busy  at  present  work  that  they  can 
give  little  time  to  the  futvu*  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 59  provides,  however,  for  alternates  to 
sit  for  the  regular  representatives  in  their 
absence,  and  lets  us  have  a  continuing  Com- 
mission of  delegates  and  proxies  to  continue 
the  work  to  the  end. 


Yonder  It  the  HiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  llvIK* 


Thursday,  June  26. 1941 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  tbc 
season  of  the  year  immediately  following 
Father's  Day— June  15— when  tributes 
to  fathers  are  very  much  In  vogue. 

Among  the  heartfelt  tributes  to  father- 
hood Is  a  poem  written  by  Lewis  A. 
Harding,  an  outstanding  citizen  and  at- 
torney of  Indianapolis,  Ind..  entitled 
"Yonder  Is  the  Hill." 

This  poem  expresses  the  affection  ol  a 
loving  son  for  his  father,  the  late  James 
L.  Harding,  who  sleeps  in  the  little 
country  cemetery  at  Rossburg,  Decatur 
County.  Ind. 

Mr.  Harding,  my  constituent,  the 
author  of  the  tribute,  holds  three  degrees 
from  Indiana  University,  has  taught  in 
high  schools  and  universities,  and  Is 
widely  known  as  a  public  speaker. 

The  poem  is  as  follows: 

Yonder  Is  the  hill  my  father  saw. 

Yonder  the  rond  he  trod; 
Yonder  are  the  self-same  woods  that  draw 

Life  from  the  land  of  God! 

Yonder  was  the  school  my  father  had, 

Yonder  the  place  he  knew; 
Yonder  was  his  vale  of  youth  In  glad 

Light  from  the  realm  of  blue. 

Yonder  he  Is  on  the  vision  now, 

Yonder  the  old-time  lad; 
Glamour  of  the  sickle,  team,  or  plow. 

Making  his  welkin  glad. 

Yonder  he  is  In  the  fields  of  flowers. 

Near  where  the  maples  bow. 
Chasing  the  gay  butterflies  for  hours. 

Yonder  or  yonder  now. 

Yonder  he  was  at  the  brim  of  life. 

Coasting  the  bill  he  knew; 
Yonder  he  was,  facing  peace  or  strife. 

Laying  his  life  out  true. 
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Tender  )m  U  now  upon  my  tlgbt. 

FUl*d  with  hU  Art  of  youth; 
T«ncler  he  mcJu  In  the  Uoiue  oX  Ugbt, 

Finding  Uie  Way  umI  Truth. 


Tender  he  wm  with  •  krrtft  •oul, 

WaKlng  the  pstha  of  cprtng: 
Tender  he  •oon  found  hta  loTtr'B  toll, 

Matden  of  worth  for  king. 

Tonder  be  >•  In  •  humble  oot. 

Guarding  a  precious  bed; 
Shedding  then  swtft  to  an  older  tot. 

Tears;  for  the  babea  are  dead. 

Tonder  he  was  at  the  gmye  of  thoee 

Roaea  of  love  at  btrtb: 
XiOoaii^  a  mother*a  appalling  throes 

Ctntchlng  her  out  at  earth. 

Tonder  he  U  at  the  break  of  morn. 

SUrrliv  hia  bousehold  (oik. 
OrowU«  tlU  leven  and  two  were  bom. 

BhlekUiv  hia  home  an  oak. 
Tonder  he  to  among  common  kings, 

XXilng  the  best  he  can; 
Tonder  he  Is  In  the  maze  of  thhig*. 

Making  his  way  a  man. 

Tonder  he  was  in  the  toll  of  day. 

Shriven  by  deaths  and  pain; 
Tonder  he  was  with  his  heart  of  play. 

Singing  an  old  rafraln. 

Tonder  he  war  under  stormy  sky. 

Weathering  rain  or  snow; 
Tonder  he  was  at  the  rainbow  nigh. 

Calm  in  the  matchless  glow. 
Tonder  he  is  In  his  years  of  gray. 

Mould  for  a  Senator; 
Tonder  he  Is  at  the  end  of  day, 

Sensing  his  call  from  far 
Tonder  he  Itas  gainst  the  fenceless  blast. 

Stricken  by  passioned  stroke; 
Tonder  he  lies  as  his  life  was  cast,  . 

Fallen  the  solid  oak. 
Tonder  be  was  on  the  hilltop  blesaed. 

Laid  In  his  graTS  so  stlU: 
Tonder  to  hear  In  the  silent  rest. 

Rain  and  the  whlppoorwUL 
Tonder  he  »s  In  forgetfulnesa. 

Far  tiom  the  pulse  of  man; 
Tonder.  O  Lord.  In  quick  restfulnese. 

Quitting  earth's  course  he  ran. 
Tonder.  yes  yonder  his  manly  form 

Only  we  see  no  mora; 
There  It  went  under  In  sorrows  storm 

Class  to  the  old  church  door. 

Tonder  he  was  then  and  there  be  Is. 

Heaven  or  here  or  there: 
Tonder  he  U  with  the  chums  of  his. 

Thunderous,  dark  and  fair. 

Toader  he  Is  now  and  here.hs  was. 

Tonder  be  was  and  is: 
Tonder  he  is  now  and  there  be  was. 

■ver  be  was  and  Is. 

Tonder  he  Is  now  for  ay  with  me. 

CT^mhtng  the  Boesburg  hlU; 
Tonder  he  comes  over  land  and  sea. 

Rousing  the  world  so  still. 

Tonder  he  to.  O  yes  yonder  now. 

Tonder  with  saints  of  his; 
Tonder  with  glory  and  peace  of  brow. 

Tonder  he  ever  Is. 
Tonder  then  nearer  he  gleams  again. 
-     Qlmblng  the  bills  of  gold; 
Tender  he  walks  with  the  saved  of  men, 

Heavenly  scene  untold. 
Lo.  from  yon  hlUs  does  he  straightway  fly, 

Down  to  the  place  I  stand; 
Folding  me  close  he  uplifts  me  high. 

Into  that  Eden  land. 

Tofl<i«.  tben  yonder  I  walk  with  him. 
"^'Cttory  In  old  and  new; 
What  a  TOlee— Tlslon — and  what  a  Tim— 
Fatherl  —  is  —  ti  —  this  yoai 


I  am  thus  heir  of  the  heights  sublime. 

Into  the  heavens  hurled; 
Borne  by  the  strength  of  this  father  of  mine 

Gone  from  the  life-time  world. 

Tonder  —  anew  —  Is  the  hill  he  saw, 

Tonder  —  the  road  he  trod; — 
Haunts  of  the  heart  that  forever  draw 

Up  from  that  sacred  sod. 


Rassian  Policy   and  American  Defense 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  HEW  HAMPSHna 

nj  TH»  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Saturday.  June  28  {legislative  day  of 
Thur»day,  June  26),  1941 


ARTICLE  BT  WALTER  LIPPMANN 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tc  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Walter  Lippmann.  entitled  "Russian  Pol- 
icy and  American  Defense." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TODAT  AHD  TOMORBOW 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

•T78SXAN    POLICT    AND   AMEKICAN    DETENa 

If  It  were  certain— if .  Indeed.  It  were  proba- 
ble—that the  Nazi   and  the   Soviet   Armies 
win  destroy  one  another.  It  would  still  be 
dangerously  unwise  for  the  United  States  to 
sit   back  and   relax.     There    would   stUl   be 
needed  our  utmost  power  and  effort  to  restore 
some  kind  of  order  and  sanity  in  crjr  world. 
But.  In  fact,  the  notion  that  Nazi  Germany 
and  Soviet  Russia  will  exhaust  one  another 
Is  wishful  thinking  of  the  most  reckless  sort. 
Our  policy  and  our  attitude  must  be  based 
not  \ipon  the  gambler's  hope  In  the  highly 
improbable  but  upon  a  stern  calculation  that 
in    European    Russia    the   Oerman   Army    is 
much  more  powerful  than  the  Russian.    The 
measures  we  Uke  now  should  be  based  on  the 
Msumptlon  that  Hitler's  forces  will  be  tied 
up  In  Russia  only  for  a  relatively  short  time. 
and  that  In  this  short  Ume  we  must  fortify 
and  reinforce  otir  position  in  both  oceans 

The  American  policy  should  be  based  not 
on  wishes,  emotions,  or  Ideologies  but  on  the 
fimdamental  fact  that  we  have  to  defend  our 
vital  interests  in  two  oceans  and  that  we 
possess  a  one-ocean  navy.  The  avowed 
strategy  of  our  enemies,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Japanese-German-Itallan  pact  of  last  Sep- 
tember. U  to  render  the  American  Navy  Im- 
potent in  the  Atlantic  by  tying  it  up  In  the 
Pacific  By  this  device,  which  has  thus  far 
been  highly  successful,  the  defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  against  the  European 
Axis  has  come  to  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  Great  Britain,  with  no  real  support 
from  our  own  sea  power. 

The  position  U  intolerably  dangerous.  For 
if  the  British  resistance  were  broken  for 
lack  of  reinforcements,  the  American  naval 
position  in  the  Atlantic  would  be  desperate, 
and  m  the  effort  to  save  It  the  American  posi- 
tion In  the  Pacific  would  have  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. Thus  our  fleet,  now  standing  gxuurd 
In  the  Pacific,  would  fall  to  bold  what  It  is 
now  guarding,  and  It  would  be  confronted 
wtlh  the  taiflnlteiy  dllQeult  task  of  policing 
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defensively  a  whole  hemisphere  against  sur- 
prise attack  In  both  oceans  by  superior  forces 
striking  from  better  situated  strategic  bases. 
Since  we  have   to  defend  ourselves   with 
the  Navy  we  possess,  not  with  the  Navy  we 
intend  to  have  in  1846.  and  with  what  forcea 
we  can  create  in  the  near  future,  the  funda- 
mental object  of  our  policy  must  be  to  unlock 
American  sea  power,  which  la  now  almost 
completely  immobUlaed  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pacific   Ocean.     We   cannot   afford   at   this 
critical  time  to  have  the  most  powerful  navy 
In    the    world,    our    own    greatest    weapon, 
pinned  down  by  the  diplomacy  of  the  Axis. 

It  Is  of  vital  Imporunce.  to  be  sure,  that 
the  whole  position  in  the  southwestern  Pa- 
cific—In  China.  Malaya,  the  Netherlands  In- 
dies, the  Philippines,  and  Australia — should 
be  xnade  Invincible.  But  though  the  Amer- 
ican Navy,  as  it  is  now  placed,  has  protected 
that  position,  we  must  ask  ourselves  very 
carefully  now  whether  what  looks  Uke  the 
protection  of  the  Pacific  is  not  becoming  a 
snare  and  a  delusion.  It  woiild  be  Just  that 
If  It  turned  out  that  we  had  allowed  this 
powerful  fleet  to  be  immobilized  at  Hawaii 
while  the  position  In  the  Atlantic  was  al-  i 
lowed  to  go  from  bad  to  worse.  For  in  that 
event  the  fleet  would  have  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Pacific  to  protect  this  hemisphere 
from  direct  attack.  Thus  the  fleet  which  Is 
wholly  occupied  in  guarding  the  Pacific  would 
no  longer  be  able  to  guard  the  Pacific. 

A  way  must  be  found  to  guard  the  Paclflc 
and  at  the  same  time  to  liberate  American 
sea  power  for  much  freer  action  in  both 
oceans.  The  American  Navy,  we  must  realize. 
Is  by  the  Ingenuity  of  the  Axis  diplomacy, 
locked  up  so  that  at  the  crisis  of  this  great 
struggle  it  mjy  be  able  to  do  little  harm  to 
the  Axis  and  no  great  good  to  us.  Pinned 
down  as  it  is  In  the  Paclflc.  It  is  superior  to 
Japan.  But  it  would  be  unable  to  fight 
Japan  If  Japan  struck  only  If  the  British 
position  m  the  Atlantic  crumbled.  Then  If 
that  happened,  this  great  navy  would  have 
to  give  the  Japanese  a  free  band  while  most 
of  It  rushed  off  to  save  a  desperate  position 
In  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  And  with  a  free 
hand  Japan  would  then  be  able  to  coerce  ua 
Into  dividing  our  fleet  so  as  to  get  some  pro- 
tection In  the  Paclflc. 

This  problem — the  basic  problem  of  Amer- 
ican defense — is  not  at  all  Insoluble,  and  in- 
deed immense  progress  has  been  made  re- 
cently toward  making  It  feasible  to  solve  It 
decisively.  A  system  of  defense,  based  prim- 
arily upon  air  power  and  submarines,  has 
been  organized  In  the  region  from  the  Philip- 
pines to  Singapore,  and  since  Japan's  great 
and  Irremediable  weakness  is  her  lack  of  air 
power,  the  position  In  the  southern  Paclflc 
is  not  nearly  so  vulnerable  as  It  was  a  few 
months  ago.  The  flrm  attitude  of  the  Neth- 
erlands Indies  in  negotiating  with  Japan  re- 
flects this  radical  Improvement  in  the  po- 
sition. 

This  relieves  to  a  considerable  degree  the 
demands  upon  the  American  Navy.  For  It  Is 
no  longer  the  only  force  available  to  check 
Japanese  expansion  southward  and  Japanese 
closing  of  the  road  to  free  China.  This  has 
Justified  such  transfers  of  American  ships 
from  the  Paclflc  to  the  Atlantic  as  have  been 
recently  under  way. 

But  while  there  can  be  no  question  of 
leaving  the  Pacific,  other  moves  may  now  be 
possible  which  will  give  the  fleet  still  greater 
freedom  of  action— stUl  greater  freedom, 
that  Is  to  say.  to  go  wherever  It  Is  most  need- 
ed without  surrendering  anything  of  Impor- 
tance In  the  Paclflc.  These  posslbUltles  arise 
from  Germany's  war  against  Russia.  For 
now  Russian  Siberia  is  in  a  position  where, 
unless  there  Is  a  collapse  throughout  Russia, 
Siberia  can  no  longer  collaborate  with  the 
Axis.  If  regardless  of  what  happens  In  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  the  Russian  Army,  Air  Perce, 
and  Navy  in  the  Far  East  do  not  fall  imder 
Axis  control,  then  our  whole  posttloa  la  th« 
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Par  East — that  of  the  American  Navy,  of  th* 

Chinese  armies,  of  the  British  and  Dutch — 

will  be  greatly  improved. 

slans  In   Siberia,   the   ne^x    defenses   In   the 

south  Pacific,  the   reinforcement  of  China, 

and  the  Increased  freedom  of  the  American 

Fleet,  we  shall  have  come 

the    days    when    Mr.    Matsuoka    signed    the 

triple- Axis  pact  last  September. 

When  we  ask  ourselves  what  should  be  our 
Russian  policy,  we  should  not  be  children 
and  fall  into  quarrels  absut  words,  ideolo- 
gies, or  vain  schemes  to  intervene  in  the  war 
in  European  Russia.  Our  Russian  policy 
should  be  that  of  adult  men  asking  to  serve 
the  vital  Interests  of  the  united  States,  and 
that  means  that  we  should  concentrate  our 
Russian  policy  on  Siberia  i  First.  In  order  to 
prevent  Siberia  from  falliilig  under  Axis  con- 
trol; second,  as  a  means  of  stabilizing  the 
Far  East.  and.  above  all.  us  a  means  of  dis- 
rupting and  dislocating  jthe  triple  Axis  so 
that  American  sea  power 
immobilized. 


may  no  longer  be 


America  First  Rally  at  Dubnque,  Iowa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Saturday,  June  28  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  26),  1941 


ADDRESS     BY      THE     MOST      REVEREND 
FRANCIS    J.   L.    BECKMAN 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  Nation-wide  radio  address  by 
His  Excellency,  the  Most  Reverend  Fran- 
cis J.  L.  Beckman,  Archbishop  of  Du- 
buque on  the  occasion  of  the  America 
First  rally  at  Dubuque.  Iowa,  on  June  21, 
1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Duty  can  be  a  stern  and  terrible  thing. 
In  every  man's  life  there  are  obligations  and 
responsibilities  which  may  not  be  shirked  ex- 
cept at  the  expense  of  others  The  dis- 
carded burdens  of  Irresponsible  people  but 
add  to  the  load  upon  other  shoulders.  A 
neglected  duty  today  may  bring  disastrovis 
consequences  tomorrow,  and  even  at  this  fate- 
ful hour  decisions  are  being  made  which  may 
profoundly  affect  whole  generations  of  the 
unborn. 

And  so,  my  dear  friends,  tonight  finds  me 
heavy-hearted  but  determined,  at  this  mi- 
crophone. As  a  prince  of  the  church,  this 
time,  not  alone  as  a  citizen,  do  I  bring  my 
message — a  message  delivered  In  line  of  bit- 
ter duty  and  Intended  primarily  for  the  chil- 
dren of  that  flock  over  which  I  am  bound 
as  shepherd  to  watch  zealously.  If  In  addi- 
tion, I  can  bring  seme  comfort  by  means  of 
this  broadcast  to  millions  of  my  fellow-cltl- 
ssens — that  shall  be. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  be  clear  on  one  point: 
On  the  day  that  our  Congress  repealed  the 
arms  embargo  with  the  pretext  "It  would 
keep  us  out  of  war" — on  that  day  our  peo- 
ple were  tricked  Into  the  parlor  of  the  Inter- 
ventionists. On  that  occasion  I  Joined  my 
plea  with  those  of  my  countrymen  who  were 
vallently  striving  to  prevent  repeal  of  this 


law  because  they  were  far-sighted  enough 
to  see  In  such  action  a  first  step  toward 
war.  But  over  our  earnest  plea  to  the  Con- 
gress the  lying  tongues  of  the  hypocrites 
prevailed.  With  "measures  short  of  war" 
they  proceeded  diabolically,  step  by  step, 
maneuvering  us  to  the  very  brink  of  military 
involvement  which  Is  our  position  at  this 
moment. 

Who  would  have  dreamed  5  years  ago  that 
we  would  thus  be  led  again  by  the  propa- 
gandists? And  the  climax  of  all  this  trick- 
ery—that monstrous  perpetration  upon  our 
people  who  found  no  vote  for  war  or  peace  at 
the  November  polls.  The  same  bloody  brig- 
ands who  had  their  way  m  the  last  war  saw 
to  that  The  democracy  of  which  they  prattle 
so  effusively  was  for  all  present  purposes.  If 
I  may  borrow  the  phrase,  "sold  down  the 
river"  on  November  5  What  a  great  laugh 
these  Judas  Iscariots  and  Benedict  Arnolds 
must  have  enjoyed  next  day  at  the  expense 
of  the  trusting  millions;  and.  traglcaUy,  what 
a  great  laugh  at  the  expense  of  all  our  be- 
loved America  stood  for 

Yet  It  is  not  enough  that  our  people  should 
be  humlllatlngly  subjected  to  the  vile  Indig- 
nity of  the  lie,  but  for  those  who  cry  the 
truth  now  come  the  slurs  and  the  revUings. 
From  the  temples  of  the  moneyed  mighty 
the  flood  of  denunciation  rolls  forth:  "These 
are  not  of  Christ;  these  are  not  of  democ- 
racy— bundists.  Communists,  paclflsts — these 
are  all  of  the  same  stamp;  disregard  them — 
crucify  them."  But.  oh.  take  comfort,  people, 
for  If  Christ  Himself  were  this  moment  to 
return  and  confront  these  modern  Heroda. 
and  Pllates.  and  Neros  for  their  crimes  before 
the  world.  He.  too,  would  be  crowned  by  them 
a  bundist. 

Therefore,  proudly  conscious  of  your  own 
strength,  you  dear  fathers  and  mothers,  you 
of  all  faiths  and  earnest  patriotic  convictions, 
you  Americans  stand  up  courageously  with 
Christ  to  your  persecutors  and  make  your 
louder  voice  for  peace  prevail.  Even  the  val- 
iant English  woxild  tmderstand  that  In  thus 
acting  we.  the  united  83  percent,  are  merely 
at  long  last  exercising  our  prerogative  as  a 
democratic  majority.  If  our  letters  and  our 
telegrams  are  not  enough,  let  us  represent 
ourselves  personally  to  the  governmental  au- 
thorities. This  criminal  betrayal  ofour  peo- 
ple at  the  hands  of  the  few  must  never  be 
consummated;  for.  indeed,  the  future  of  aU 
morality,  of  confldence  in  goveriunent  and 
the  democratic  process  hinges  on  the  proof 
that  our  people  still  do  the  debating  and  the 
deciding.  Imagine,  the  suicidal  stupidity  of 
risking  our  own  democracy  at  home  while 
vainly  trying  to  Impoee  It  abroad 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  this  question,  and  our  interventionist 
brethren  accuse  us  of  "ostrich''"  tactics.  To 
them  we  would  answer  and  appeal  In  all 
earnestness:  "What  proof  have  you  that  your 
side  of  the  matter  Is  the  Just  one?  The 
American  people  took  your  advice  24  years 
ago  and  emerged  from  the  chamber  of  hor- 
rors wiser  and  sadder  after  Versailles  Now 
it  Is  our  turn  to  have  our  way." 

Mr.  President.  I  address  you  humbly  and 
with  all  the  dignity  which  becomes  your  high 
office;  in  the  name  of  the  83  percent  whose 
will  has  been  grossly  disparaged,  also  In  the 
name  of  my  spiritual  children  over  whose 
welfare  1  am  gravely  concerned.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  respectfully  address  you: 

You  have  given  the  people  of  these  Dnited 
States  your  solemn  pledge  that  the  youth  of 
our  land  will  not  be  sent  to  flght  In  any  for- 
eign wars.  We  choose  to  believe  that  that 
pledge  was  given  unequivocally  and  without 
mental  reservation  of  any  kind.  To  repudi- 
ate that  pledge,  Mr.  President,  would  be  to 
break  down  the  last  vestige  of  public  trust  In 
Government.  For  If  we  cannot  trust  your 
word,  then  In  whom  of  our  governmental 
leaders  are  we  to  trust?    As  a  churchman, 


therefore.  I  solemnly  adjure  you  not  to  break 
faith  with  our  people. 

I  realize.  Mr  Pnrsldent.  the  extreme  dlf- 
flculty  of  your  position;  for  on  the  one  hand 
you  are  faced  with  a  small  but  formidable 
group  who  control  the  economic  life  lines  of 
the  Nation,  and  on  the  other— the  people. 
Little  people,  to  be  sure,  with  little  power  of 
themselves,  but.  united  In  peaceful  demo- 
cratic existence  behind  an  Impregnable  de- 
fense they  coulQ  constitute  an  invincible 
moral  weapon  with  which  to  beat  the  very 
brains  out  of  communism,  fascism,  nazl-lsm, 
and  all  "isms"  eve;-ywhere.  Take  heart.  Mr. 
President:  free  yourself  of  those  who  are 
evUly  attempting  to  Influence  you  against 
the  majority  wlU.  In  thte  you  will  most  cer- 
tainly have  the  uiUted  support  and  acclaim 
of  all  our  people. 

Their  Immediate  destinies  and  the  d«is- 
tlnles  of  millions  everywhere  at  this  moment 
He  In  your  powerfully  equipped  hands.  In 
temporarUy  sxirrendering  this  power.  Mr. 
President,  the  people  expect  and  have  every 
confldence  that  you  will  use  It  In  conformity 
with  your  pledges.  Yours  Is  Indeed  the  op- 
portunity of  a  whole  era  In  history.  The 
role  of  a  peacemaker  Is  the  role  of  a  true 
chUd  of  God  and  one  appreciated  by  all 
mankind  save  those  whose  interests  dicUtc 
war.  For  my  part.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
rather  go  down  flghtlng  the  cause  of  peace. 
suffering  any  abuse  and  persecution,  than  to 
stand  Idly  by  whll<:  millions  of  our  youth  are 
prepared  for  the  .slaughter.  I  repeat,  with 
the  great  prelate  of  the  east,  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  senseless  war  truly  means 
the  end  of  our  civilization,  with  complete 
moral,  spiritual,  and  material  collapse  at  the 
end  of  the  long  road. 

No.  Mr  President,  this  time  we  promise 
you  that  the  opposition  of  our  people  will 
not  be  broken  down.  Your  pledges  will  be 
kept  because  we  will  help  ypu  keep  them. 
This  time  the  golden  calf  must  go  unwor- 
shipped.  the  sacrlflcial  altars  unadorned. 
Our  boys  are  staying  home,  and  In  your  own 
words  "they  are  going  Into  training  to  form 
a  force  so  strong  that  of  Its  very  nature  It 
VFlll  keep  the  threat  of  war  from  our  shores." 
May  God  bless  and  guide  you  In  this  critical 
hour. 


What  the  Great  Interior  It  Tkinking  in 
Regard  to  the  War  Usaes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBCS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  20, 1941 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  war 
provokers,  mainly  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board, trying  by  every  hook  and  crook 
to  force  the  President  into  war,  the 
Gallup  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  comes 
along  with  another  poll  on  my  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  give  the 
people  a  right  to  vote  on  participation 
in  foreign  wars — the  sixth  poll  it  has 
taken  on  that  subject— and  the  result, 
as  on  all  former  occasions,  shows  a 
majority  of  the  American  people  to  be 
in  favor  of  Jiat  proposal,  which  is  as 
fundamentally  democratic  as  any  of  the 
guaranties  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.    Deeidy 
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'and  Incradlcably  embedded  in  the  con- 
victions of  the  American  people  is  the 
thought  that  those  who  have  to  suffer 
and.  If  need  be,  to  die.  and  to  bear  the 
unspeakable  burdens  and  costs  and  griefs 
of  war,  should  have  something  to  say 
as  to  whether  we  shall  enter  foreign 
conflicta  across  the  seas.  This  convic- 
tion is  almost  universal  among  the  women 
of  our  country,  and  why  should  It  not 
be?  Women  go  down  into  the  shadow 
of  the  valley  of  death  to  bring  our  boys 
Into  the  world.  Why  should  they  not 
have  something  to  say  as  to  whether  their 
own  flesh  and  blood  shall  be  hurled  into 
the  hell  of  a  foreign  conflict? 

While  the  war  provokers,  and  their 
stooges,  the  columnists,  are  trying,  unpa- 
triotlcally  and  I  think  disrespectfully,  by 
all  of  the  arts  of  cajolery  and  bulldozery 
to  Induce  the  President  to  take  the  fate- 
ful steps  into  war,  the  great  interior  of 
the  country  remains  calm  and  sane.  By 
the  great  Interior  I  mean  all  of  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  country  from  the  Alle- 
ghenies  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Theie  is 
no  saner  spot  in  all  of  that  section  than 
my  home  State  of  Indiana.  I  was  bom 
and  brought  up  among  those  people.  I 
am  bone  of  their  bone  and  flesh  of  their 
flesh  and  I  know  how  they  feel  about  the 
climactic  Issues  of  the  times.  Illustra- 
tive of  how  they  feel,  and  typical  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  great  interior,  was  the 
poll  taken  recently  by  the  Indianapolis 
News,  one  of  the  really  great  Journals  of 
America  and  of  the  world,  which  showed 
95  percent  of  our  people  to  be  opposed 
to  entering  the  Eiiropean  war  and  92  per- 
cent of  them  opposed  to  convoys,  be- 
cause they  believe  convoys  would  lead 
to  war. 

In  the  great  interior  there  is  unity- 
unity  in  favor  of  national  defense  and 
unity  against  going  into  the  European 
war.  The  unity  for  the  first  of  these  pro- 
posals— national  defense — Is  100  percent 
perfect.  For  the  last— staying  out  of 
Eiu-opean  wars— it  is  at  least  95  percent. 
f  and  the  95  percent  are  determined  that 
"  the  6  percent  are  not  going  to  drag  us 
into  the  war.    That  is  fiat. 

The  determination  of  the  great  inte- 
rior that  America  shall  sUy  out  of  a 
shooting  war  and  that  there  shall  be  no 
expeditionary  force  Into  foreign  lands  has 
become  set  and  solidified  during  the  last 
few  v/eeks  and  it  is  now  stronger  than 
ever  before. 

If  I  were  to  undertake  to  Interpret  the 
composite  mind  of  the  great  interior  I 
would  say  that  some  of  the  thoughts  to 
which  our  people  universally  subscribe 
are  these: 

First.  They  are  Americans  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time.  They  want  our  policy 
to  be  an  American  policy. 

Second.  We  already  have  gone  too  far 
In  undertaking  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  Ankara,  Damascus,  and  Sing- 
apore are  outside  our  bailiwick. 

Third.  Britain  is  entitled  to  such  aid 
as  we  can  give  her.  but  not  to  the  extent 
of  our  entanglement. 
""^^  Fourth.  We  are  woefully  lacking  In 
military  equipment  and,  in  any  program 
to  aM  Britain,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
staggering  deficiencies  in  our  own  re- 
quirements for  defense. 


Fifth.  Too  many  provocative  speeches 
are    being    made    by    our    war-minded 
statesmen  and  too  many  inflammatory 
articles  and  editorials  are  being  printed. 
Sixth.  America's  best  policy,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  own  future  and 
its  opportunity  for  service  to  human- 
ity, is  to  keep  out  of  the  war.    If  we 
enter  the  conflict  we  become  just  one 
more  belligerent,  taking  over  a  fight  we 
did  not  start  and  matching  our  inexperi- 
ence and  lack  of   equipment  with  the 
strength  of  the  most  efficient  and  highly 
mechanized  war  powers  in  the  world.    If 
we  stay  out  we  will  inevitably  become  the 
logical  leader  In  reconstructing  a  new  and 
better  world  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  pres- 
ent confiict. 

These  six  points,  I  believe,  truth- 
fully represent  the  line  of  thinking  of 
the  great  interior.  I  find  that  out  there 
the  people,  while  they  do  not  understand 
some  of  the  moves  that  have  been  made, 
have  faith  that  the  President  will  not  be 
stampeded  by  the  war  promoters.  They 
are  quoting  with  assurance  his  final  word 
of  the  late  campaign  at  Boston,  on  Oc- 
tober 30,  when  he  said: 

And  while  I  am  talking  to  you.  fathers  and 
mothers.  I  give  you  one  more  assurance.  I 
have  said  ^his  before,  but  I  shall  say  it  again, 
and  again,  and  again,  your  boys  are  not  going 
to  be  sent  into  any  foreign  wars. 

The  people  of  the  great  interior  sup- 
port the  President's  attitude  as  expressed 
in  that  speech,  and  they  are  back  of  him 
in  his  efforts  to  keep  this  country  out  of 
foreign  wars.  They  are  enthusiastically 
sustaining  him  in  his  purpose  to  build  up 
our  defenses  so  that  no  foreign  foe  would 
ever  dare  to  violate  the  peace  of  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  predominant  thought  of  the  great 
interior  approves  my  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  giving  the  people  a 
right  to  vote  on  sending  our  men  into 
foreign  wars  and  regrets  that  the  amend- 
ment is  not  already  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Letters  pouring  in  at  my  office 
plead  for  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment and  indicate  that  there  would  not 
now  be  so  much  uneasiness  throughout 
the  country  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

By  unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  I 
present  for  printing  in  the  Congrksional 
Recohd  a  clipping  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Friday,  June  20,  giving  the  re- 
sults of  the  Gallup  poll,  as  follows: 

MAJCMUTT     FAVOHS     WAB     RKFKRENDUM — 56     PE«- 
CENT   WOULD   HAVK   PEOPLE    VOTE    ON   GREATEST 

or  ALL  ISSUES,  GALLUP  SLTRVEY  FINDS ONLY   6 

PESCENT     ARE     UNDECIDED ANALYSIS     REVEALS 

THE  INTEREST  TAKEN   BY  THE  PUBUC   IN  LUD- 
LOW'S PROPOSAL 

(By  George  GaUup,  director,  American  In- 
stitute of  Public  Opinion) 

Princeton.  N  J..  June  19.— The  campaign 
for  a  national  referendum,  or  vote  of  the 
people,  on  the  question  of  war  is  being 
pushed  by  isolationist  groups  In  Congress. 
Claiming  that  the  American  people  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  vote  offlclally  on  this 
greatest  of  aU  Issues,  these  groups  propose 
a  national  roll  call  in  which  all  eligible  voters 
wo\ild  participate. 

The  country  has  been  divided  on  the  war 
referendum  idea,  with  a  slight  majority  in 
favor,  as  shown  In  sporadic  checks  by  the 


American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion.  The 
size  of  the  majority  has  varied  from  time  to 
time,  running  as  low  as  51  percent  when  the 
war  broke  out  to  as  high  as  60  percent  In 
the  beginning  of  1940.  The  latest  survey  on 
the  subject,  completed  early  this  month  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion, 
shows  the  following: 

"Should  a  vote  of  the  people  be  required 
before  Congress  can  send  men  to  fight  over- 
seas?" 

Percent 

56 

44 


Yes. 
No. 


Only  a  small  proportion  of  voters— 6  per- 
cent— expressed  no  opinion  on  the  issue. 

The  referendum  proposal  was  first  placed 
before  Congress  by  Representative  Louis  Lud- 
low, of  Indiana,  who  has  sponsored  it  at 
nearly  every  recent  session.  At  one  time  a 
House  resolution  to  bring  the  bill  to  the 
floor  for  consideration  failed  by  only  a  few 
votes,  and  the  bill  has  continued  to  be  the 
center  of  wide  controversy  and  interest  both 
in  and  out  of  Congress. 

If  a  national  referendum  were  taken  to- 
day on  the  question  whether  the  United 
States  should  go  to  war  now,  there  can  be 
little  question  that  it  would  show  a  large 
vote  against  entering  the  war. 

The  institute's  latest  measurement  of  war 
sentiment,  published  May  16,  showed  the  fol- 
lowing vote  among  those  with  opinions: 

"If  you  were  asked  to  vote  on  the  question 
of  the  United  States  entering  the  war  against 
Germany  and  Italy,  how  would  you  vote— to 
go  into  the  war  or  to  stay  out  of  the  war?" 

Percent 

Go  In 21 

Stay   out "^9 


Hess,  Nazi  Buchmanite,  Plots  in  Britain 
To  Switch  War  Against  Russia— Ger- 
man Peace  Terms  Revealed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday,  June  28, 1941 


ARTICLE  PROM  IN  FACT,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  an  article  from  the  little  publica- 
tion. In  Pact.  It  makes  interesting  read- 
ing: 

[From  In  Pact,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  of  June  30, 
1941] 

Hess.  Nazi  Buchmanite,  Plots  in  Britain  to 
Switch  War  Against  Russia — German 
Peace    Terms    Revealed 

Simultaneously  with  Nazi  declaration  of 
war  on  Russia,  In  Fact  has  received  informa- 
tion from  London  and  from  diplomatic  , 
officials  in  Washington  telling  the  secret  ol 
Hess"  flight,  revealing  the  plot  of  British  ap- 
peasers  and  Buchmanites  to  switch  the  war 
Into  an  Anglo-Oerman  war  against  Russia, 
and  the  peace  terms  which  Hitler  offers  to 
achieve  this  end. 

Hess,  third  most  important  Nazi,  It  is  con- 
firmed, brought  a  proposal  of  war  and  peace — 
war  against  Russia  which  Britain  was  asked 
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to  Join,  and  peace  which  would  repay  Britain 
for  aiding  Hitler. 

The  peace  terms.  In  Pact  learns  from  a 
Washington  source  which  obtained  them  from 
the  Yugoslav  minister,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Restoration  of  France  with  the  exception 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

2   British  Empire  to  be  left  Intact. 

3.  Restoration  to  Germany  of  German  East 
and  German  West  Africa  and  certain  other 
former  colonies. 

4.  Britain  to  make  peace  with  Germany  and 
Join  in  the  offensive  against  Russia. 

5.  Hitler  to  be  given  a  vast  territory  from 
Prussia  to  the  Black  Sea,  including  Kiev,  and 
Ukraine  granary,  and  Odessa. 

(At  the  same  time  In  Pact  obtained  these 
peace  terms,  June  22,  the  United  Press  Madrid 
correspondent  obtained  a  similar  set  of  terms 
which  Included  "division  of  Europe  into  Ger- 
man and  British  spheres  of  influence"  and 
"German  expansion  eastward  at  Russia's 
expense.") 

In  Fact  learns  from  London  that  the  at- 
tempt to  change  the  character  of  the  entire 
Worid  War  is  stUl  being  made,  all  the  prin- 
cipals in  the  drama  being  Buchmanites. 

Buchmanlsm,  or  moral  rearmament.  Is  a 
■ort  of  religion  founded  by  a  Pennsylvanlan 
nam^d  Prank  Nathan  Daniel  Buchman;  it 
has  made  great  headway  In  British  Tory 
circles,  among  Washington  pro-Fascist  offi- 
cials, among  employers  who  want  loyal  labor 
without  paying  increased  wages,  and.  strange- 
ly enough,  among  certain  American  labor 
leaders— who  will  be  named  here. 

Hess  was  revealed  as  a  Buchmanite  In  a 
broadcast  from  London  by  Collier's  repre- 
sentative, William  HUlman,  but  Hlll--in 
missed  the  real  story.  He  reported:  "Hess 
went  to  Britain  as  a  penitent  seeking  peace, 
as  a  Buchmanite  moved  to  confess  his  sins 
and  mistakes  and  those  of  his  Nazi  associates 
and  try  to  plead  with  the  British  to  help  him 
put  an  end  to  the  slaughter  of  men.  Hess 
aimed  at  peace  as  a  true  Buchmanite,  who 
Is  supposed  to  stand  up  and  confess  his  sins, 
and  he  has  not  spared  himself  or  his  fellow 
Nazis." 

HESS'   MISSION  TO   BRITISH   HTTLERITES  AND 
BUCHMANITES 

The  fact  now  revealed,  despite  ChurchiU's 
reneging  on  his  promise  to  make  a  full  state- 
ment to  Pariiament.  Is  that  when  Hess  asked 
to  be  directed  "to  the  estate  of  my  friend  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton."  he  was  getting  in  touch 
as  planned  with  one  of  the  foremost  leaders 
In  Britain  of  the  pro-Hitler,  Tory.  Buch- 
manite groups.  May  10.  when  he  landed. 
Hitler  was  already  deep  in  plans  for  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Ukraine,  as  he  had  predicted  in 
Mein  Kampf  and  openly  threatened  in  pre- 
war speeches. 

Amidst  all  the  ballyhoo  and  propaganda 
following  Hess'  flight  it  now  is  known  that 
there  were  a  few  straight  facts— that  Hess 
expected  to  get  gasoline  and  return  In  2  days; 
that  he  was  deliberately  sent  to  make  peace 
with  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  switching  the 

w&r 

Another  fact,  that  the  landing  was  made 
purposely  on  the  land  of  the  Duke  of  HamU- 
ton.  is  signiflcant.  In  Haxey's  "Tory  MP," 
which  exposes  the  British  ruling  class  as 
pro-HlUer,  the  Duke  of  HamUton  Is  hardly 
mentioned,  but  one  of  the  most  notorious 
Fascists  m  Britain  is  listed  as  the  Marquess 
of  Clydesdale.  As  In  Fact  revealed  (May  26) 
the  Anglo-German  FeUowshlp  was  a  holding 
company  Hitler  set  up  In  Britain  for  Nazl- 
ism,  with  28  lords  and  24  members  of  Com- 
mons as  leaders.  They  coimted  Lord  Lothian 
a  member  and  Lord  Halifax  (who  Just  got  a 
degree  at  Harvard)  as  an  agent  whom  they 
sent  to  visit  Hitler  (London  Times,  December 
3,  1937) .  The  Astors,  Vickers.  Lever  the  soap 
king.  Lazard  Bros,  the  bankers,  and  Thomas 
Cook  were  members.  But  Clydesdale  was 
mentioned  along  wltji  the  two  others  as 
most  Influential  In  Nazi  affairs  In  Britain. 


Since  Clydesdale's  father  died  after  Haxey 
wrote  his  exposure,  it  Is  this  same  pro-Nazi 
who  Is  now  known  as  the  new  Duke  of 
HamUton. 

This  Hamilton  has  been  known  as  a  sym- 
pathizer with  Buchmanlsm  as  weU  as 
Hltlerlsm.  His  sister-in-law.  Lady  Prunella 
Douglas-Hamilton.  Is  a  Buchmanite  volun- 
teer worker.  The  duke  Is  the  fourth  largest 
landlord  in  Britain. 

BUCHMANISM,  THE   ORIGINAL   APPEASEMENT 
MOVEMENT 

Neville  Chamberlain  and  almost  all  the 
appeasers  of  Munich,  Journalists  of  the 
Beaverbrook  and  Rothermere  press  who 
advocated  fascism,  and  the  Nazi  movement 
in  Britain  were  fllled  with  Buchmanlsm  This 
was  natural.  The  entire  Idea  of  this  Ameri- 
can "religion,"  which  Is  also  known  as  M.  R.  A. 
and  Oxford  Group,  Is  appeasement. 

In  America  the  Buchmanites  plead  for 
unity  and  for  peace  between  capital  and 
labor,  between  employer  and  employee;  they 
are  against  strikes  and  list  among  their 
adherents  many  notorious  labor-flghters, 
such  as,  Harry  Chandler,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times;  Louis  B.  Mayer,  of  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer;  Paul  Shoup,  of  the  Southern  Pacific; 
Elmer  Hewlett,  of  the  Merchants  &  Manu- 
factxirers  Association.  Incredible  as  it  may 
appear,  Buchmanlsm  also  has  a  number  of 
union  labor  leaders  on  its  list. 

'  A  few  weeks  ago  60  members  of  Parliament 
passed  the  following  resolution:  "That  this 
house,  observing  that  the  organization  led 
by  Dr.  Buchman  has  made  no  public  utter- 
ance In  condemnation  of  Hitler  and  other 
aggressors;  believing  that  Its  activities  have 
been  harmful  to  the  British  cause  In  many 
cauntrles  •  •  •  urges  t^iat  the  president 
of  the  board  of  trade  revoke  the  license  grant- 
ed •  •  '."A.  P.  Herbert,  writer  and  Ox- 
ford's member  of  Parliament,  had  previously 
protested  the  use  of  "Oxford"  by  Buchman, 
but  33  members  of  Commons,  25  lords,  12 
baronets,  21  leading  Journalists  were  Buch- 
manites, and  Buchman  got  his  Incorporation 
(Parliamentary  Reports,  Hansard,  June  13, 
1939) 

BUCHMAN   FOR  HITLER,   MUSSOLINI,    FRANCO 

The  Buchmanites  boasted  In  1939  that  the 
surrender  of  Czechoslovakia  to  Hitler  was 
their  work. 

Buchman  spoke  glowingly  of  Mussolini  and 
openly  endorsed  Hitler.  "I  thank  heaven  for 
a  man  like  Adolf  Hitler."  he  said  (Time.  Sep- 
tember 7,  1936).  He  also  declared,  "Human 
problems'  •  •  •  could  be  solved  with  a 
God-controlled  democracy— or  should  I  say 
theocracy^-and  through  a  God-controlled 
Fascist  dictatorship."  He  also  said,  "Spain 
has  taught  us  what  Godless  communism  will 
bring."  Zlon'B  Herald  (Methodist)  replied: 
"God-controUed  fascism!  The  terms  are 
mutually  exclusive.  As  well  talk  of  a  God- 
controlled  hell.  When  God  controls,  fascism 
Is  thereby  ruled  out." 

Among  Buchman's  converts  were  several 
Nazi  baronesses,  Nazi  leaders,  American  Wall 
Street  men  who  (Dr.  Shlpler.  editor  of  the 
Churchman,  reported)  were  the  most  vicious 
anti-Semites;  Jewish  rich  men,  Including 
Louis  Mayer  and  other  Hollywood  employers: 
and,  strangely  enough,  labor  leaders. 

Despite  Buchman's  open  declaration  for 
Hltlerlsm,  fascism,  appeasement,  and  reac- 
tion, he  has  been  able  to  mall  out  thousands 
of  endorsements  from  William  Green,  presi- 
dent, American  Federation  of  Labor;  David 
Dublnsky,  of  the  International  Ladles  Gar- 
ment Workers;  Daniel  J.  Tobln,  president. 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters;  James  B.  Carey, 
national  secretary,  C.  I.  O.;  and  George  Harri- 
son, vice  president.  A.  F.  of  L. 

In  Pact  wrote  Dublnsky.  Tobln.  and  Carey, 
saying  they  were  probably  unaware  when 
they  endorsed  Buchmanlsm  that  Buchman 
had  endorsed  Hitler;  also  that  Buchman's 
labor  appeasement  was  intended  to  "soothe 
labor,  disarm  labor,  ttop  strikes,  make  peace 


between  the  Hon  and  lamb  (capital  and 
labor)  with  the  lamb  Inside  th>  lion.  If  you 
know  anything  at  all  about  M.  R.  A.,  you 
know  It  Is  antilabor." 

Both  Dublnsky  and  Tobln  have  not  re- 
plied. Carey,  whose  name  appeared  on 
Buchmanite  literature  2  years  ago,  writes 
It  Pact :  "You  are  more  than  mistaken  should 
you  say  that  I  have  endorsed  the  moral 
rearmament  movement  of  Dr.  Frank  Buch- 
man." 

The  latest  broadside  issued  by  Buchman 
Is  entitled  "You  Can  Defend  America."  It 
pleads  for  teamwork  in  Industry,  which 
every  labor  leader  knows  means  not  asking 
for  better  wages  or  working  conditions.  The 
Buchman  broadside  repeats  the  stale  lie  that 
"France  failed  in  the  factory  before  she 
failed  at  the  front."  The  appeal  is  a  typical 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers'  propa- 
ganda hand-out  against  labor.  But  with  It 
weni  a  letter  from  A.  F.  of  L.  President  Green 
saying  he  hoped  It  would  be  "In  the  hands 
of  every  union  man  In  the  country  •  •  • 
(and  all  citizens)  to  strengthen  their  spirit 
for  endurance  and  sacrifice." 

The  Hess  appeasement  campaign  In  Britain 
Is  the  most  important  Buchmanite  move- 
ment to  date.  In  Pact  has  no  Information 
on  the  degree  of  its  success,  but  many  Wash- 
ington observers,  pointing  out  that  Winston 
Churchill  was  the  principal  organizer  of  the 
numerous  international  invasions  of  Russia 
from  1918  to  1923,  believe  that  Hitler  would 
not  have  attacked  Russia  this  week  without 
assurances  from  Important  sections  of  the 
Brit'sh  upper  class — Tories  and  Buchman- 
ites—that  they  wUl  try  to  switch  the  war 
at  an  appropriate  moment  to  aid  fascism. 


An  Aluminum  Plant  for  Arkansas  of 
Tremendons  Benefit  to  that  State  and 
the  Economy  of  the  Southwest — Ex- 
cerpts from  0.  P.  M.  News  Release  and 
Recommendation 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AT1VE3 


Saturday.  June  28. 1941 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  long  last 
it  appears  that  aluminum  is  going  to  be 
produced  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  where 
95  percent  of  the  Nation's  bauxite  de- 
posits are  located.  For  decade  upon  dec- 
ade our  rich  bauxite  deposits  have  been 
hauled  out  of  my  State,  and  about  all  we 
have  received  in  return  has  been  a  hole 
in  the  ground. 

Late  yesterday  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management  announced  that  it  has 
recommended  to  the  War  Department 
the  immediate  construction  of  a  huge 
aluminum  plant  somewhere  in  Arkansas 
capable  of  producing  100,000.000  poimds 
annually. 

Furthermore,  the  O.  P.  M.  announced 
in  the  same  statement  that  the  chief 
source  of  power  will  be  from  the  Grand 
River  and  Brazos  dams  and  from  the 
sour-gas  fields  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  and 
Arkansas,  practically  all  of  which  will 
be  delivered  to  the  plant  over  Rural 
Electrification  transmission  lines. 
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In  this  announcement  I  see  a  fourfold 
victory  for  the  people: 

First.  The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  s 
monopoly  is  being  broken  In  spite  of  that 
company's  previous  indications  that  there 
would  be  no  shortage  of  aluminum. 

Second.  The  national-defense  program 
will  be  greatly  accelerated. 

Third.  This  la  a  victory  for  public 
power.  Private  utility  companies  have 
fought  the  public  power  program  consist- 
enUy.  claiming  they  can  furnish  sufficient 
power  for  any  industries  for  Arkansas. 
These  companies  collapsed  in  their  ef- 
forts In  this  instance,  and  R.  E.  A.  came 
to  the  r«scue  through  its  connections  with 
cerUln  public  power  projects.  The 
transmission  system  that  will  be  built  to 
this  plant,  wherever  it  is  located,  will 
anticipate,  and  include,  the  huge  power 
projects  under  construction  and  projected 
on  the  White  and  OuachiU  Rivers. 

Fourth.  This  plant  wiU  greatly  benefit 
the  economy  of  Arkansas.  Next  to  Mis- 
sissippi, we  are  the  most  agricultural  of 
all  the  States,  and  thus  far  in  this  war, 
as  in  World  War  No.  1.  the  trend  had  been 
to  locate  industries  in  the  North  and  East 
at  the  expense  of  the  South  and  the 

IXTest* 

The  location  of  an  aluminum  plant  in 
Arkansas  in  connection  with  her  public 
power  development  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  day  for  the  Wonder  State. 
This,  however,  must  be  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a  great  industrial  program  for  a 
State  whose  undeveloped  natural  re- 
sources rank  her  No.  1  in  the  Nation  and 
whose  average  per  capita  income,  because 
of  the  lack  of  such  development,  is  third 
from  the  lowest  of  the  48  States. 

The  present  aluminum  capacity  in  the 
United  States  Is  800.000.000  pounds  an- 
nually. That  of  Germany  alone  is  over 
1,000.000.000  pounds.  The  100.000.000- 
pcund  increase  from  Arkansas  is  part  of 
her  program  to  Increase  the  Nation's  ca- 
pacity to  1.400.000.000  pounds  annually. 

The  recommendation  by  Director  Wil- 
liam S.  Knudsen  was  based  on  a  joint  re- 
port by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment. I  quote  a  significant  statement 
from  the  O.  P.  M.  release: 

New  aluminum  plants  should  be  located 
wbere  they  will  be  eeonomlcaUy  sound  alter 
the  emergency. 

O.  P.  M.  also  Stated  that — 

It  is  contemplated  at  the  present  time 
that  all  the  new  plants  involved  In  these 
recommendations  wUl  be  Government  owned 
but  privately  operated  \mder  a  lease  arrange- 
ment. 

The  recommendation  pointed  out  that 
67.500  kilowatts  of  the  power  Is  to  come 
from  the  "Braros  and  the  Grand  River 
hydro  developments  and  the  Gilmer  and 
Arsenal  Hill  Diesel  plants  now  under  con- 
•truction." 

The  text  of  the  recommendation  also 
contains  the  following  statement: 

The  aluminum  plant  should  be  located  In 
relation  to  these  ultimate  sources  of  power 
supply.  Production  of  additional  100.000.000 
pounds  annually  will  be  possible  (In  Arkan- 
an)  when  new  gas-fired  steam  plants  have 
been  bu:it. 

It  Is  significant  that  each  of  these  new 
plants  will  depend  ultimatetly  upon  pub- 
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lie  sources  for  its  power.  It  Is  Important 
to  observe  that  the  public  power  develop- 
ments of  this  country  which  have  been 
fought  constantly  by  the  private  power 
octapufi  are  coming  to  the  aid  of  the 
country  in  this  critical  hour  and  that  pri- 
vate power  developments  are  wholly  in- 
adequate and  cannot  be  depended  upon. 


The  Development  of  Our  Domestic  Re- 
sources of  Strategic  Metals— Adverse 
Effect  of  Redudnf  the  Tariif  on  Tung- 
sten Proposed  in  Reciprocal  Trade 
Afreementt  With  Argentina 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COB«PTON  I.  WHITE 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  27.  1941 


STATEMENT  OP  HON  COMPTON  I.  WHITE. 
OP  IDAHO.  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  FOR 
RECIPROCITY   INFORMATION 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  pe- 
riod since  our  Government  has  -gone  irito 
our  western  mining  States  to  make  whole- 
sale withdrawals  of  public  lands,  to  estab- 
lish forest  reserves,  grazing  districts,  na- 
tional parks,  and  Federal  monuments, 
the  development  of  our  mining  resources 
has  been  serious  retarded.  Restrictive 
measures  on  corporation  financing  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  has 
further  reduced  the  opportunities  to  de- 
velop new  mines. 

During    the    same    period    and    more 
recently  mining  in  Canada   has  made 
great  advances  due  to  the  liberal  and  con- 
structive policy  on  the  part  of  the  Cana- 
dian  Govermnent,  which   is  being   re- 
flected in  the  increased  business  pros- 
perity of  the  Dominion,  while  mining  in 
our  Western  States  has  languished  under 
the  handicap  of  lack  o'  roads  to  open  up 
isolated  areas  in  the  national  forests  and 
Government-owned  lands  due  to  the  in- 
difference  and  neglect   of  Government 
officials  and  the  downright  opposition  to 
mining  development  in  some  departments 
of  our  Government. 

Canada,  by  its  constructive  and  liberal 
policy  in  the  development  of  its  mineral 
resources,  has  surpassed  us  in  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  and  greatly  increased  its 
production  of  other  metals  found  in  the 
Dominion.  It  has  taken  the  emergency 
of  a  threatened  war  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  cur  Government  to  the  vital  ne- 
cessity of  developing  our  own  resources 
of  mineral  and  strategic  metals.  At  this 
late  day  the  long -sustained  campaign  of 
a  few  western  stalwarts  in  Congress  to 
overcome  bureaucratic  indifference  and 
opposition  is  becoming  effective  with 
most  encouraging  results. 

The  activities  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  have  succeeded  in  uncovering  im- 


mense sources  of  supply  of  strategic 
mineral  in  our  Western  States.  With 
this  accomplished  when  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  period  of  expansion  and  mining 
development  to  provide  an  adequate  sup- 
ply ol  sorely  needed  and  vitally  impor- 
tant strategic  minerals  to  be  mined  with- 
in our  own  borders,  this  development 
program  that  has  beer  worked  out  with 
so  much  technical  skill  and  expense  by 
one  branch  of  the  Government,  is 
menaced  by  a  program  of  another  Gov- 
ernment agency,  the  Department  of 
State,  in  the  negotiaUons  being  under- 
taken with  Argentina  to  reduce  the  tariff 
on  tungsten. 

In  ♦:his  coimection  I  insert  my  state- 
ment made  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  urging  that  tungsten 
be  removed  from  the  provision  of  the 
agreement  to  be  negotiated  with  Argen- 
tina and  also  for  the  continued  protec- 
tion of  our  livestock  industry: 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  COMPTON  I. 
WHITE.  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROU 
THE   FIRST  DISTRICT   OF   IDAHO 

Secretary        WnrrcoMB.        Representative 

WHITE,  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Whtte.  Mr.  Chairman  and  memoers  oi 
the  committee,  coming  from  the  State  of 
Idaho  I  come  before  you  to  discuss  two  of 
the  commodities  that  are  being  considered 
In  the  proposed  trade  agreement  to  be  en- 
tered into  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Argentina. 

I  may  say  at  the  outset  that  1  am  In 
sympathy  with  and  voted  tor  the  policy  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreement,  not  to  go 
back  into  history  and  dlsciiss  the  national 
Issues  of  the  tarUT  and  all  that,  but  I  will 
say  that  I  have  long  felt  that  some  scien- 
tific, impartial,  and  nonpartisan  system 
should  be  adopted,  and  I  think  this  Is  the 
nearest  approach  that  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted in  this  country.  It  Is  a  great  con- 
structive measure,  and  I  am  In  sympathy 
with  It.  and  I  have  defended  It,  In  my  own 
district  from   unreasonable  attack. 

I  appreciate  the  need  of  expanding  our 
own  markets  to  Increase  prices  and  pros- 
perity In  our  country  through  our  Interna- 
tional trade,  and  I  realize  that  under  mone- 
tary and  financial  conditions  today  we  must 
have  some  exchange  of  commodities,  either 
manufactured  articles  or  the  raw  materials, 
and  I  think  that  the  policy  that  has  been 
adopted  by  our  Department  of  State  In 
this  administration  Is  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive that  has  ever  been  undertaken. 

I  say  that  at  the  outset  of  this  pres- 
entation, I  think  that  in  considering  these 
commodities  and  the  mechanics  of  the  pro- 
gram, care  must  be  exercised  that  we  pro- 
tect our  own  interests  and  our  own  com- 
modities, for  the  best  Interest'^  of  the  Amer-  • 
lean  people. 

Now,  I  want  to  come  to  you  first  to  talk 
about  tungsten,  and  I  am  going  at  this  point 
to  earnestly  urge  your  committee  to  remove 
tungsten  from  the  consideration  In  these 
negotiations  Jtist  as  you  removed  lead  from 
the  considerations  in  your  trade  agreements 
with  Canada 

We  are  now  on  the  verge  of  a  great  expan- 
sion In  this  branch  of  the  mining  Industry, 
to  produce  the  strategic  metal  so  vital  to  our 
steel  Industry,  to  our  manufacturing  Indus- 
try, and  to  our  national  defense — tungsten— 
and  that  particular  need  has  long  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Government  and  by  our  branches 
of  the  Government  in  charge  of  these  par- 
ticular Industries,  particularly  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

In  a  program  to  foster  this  Industry  ihe 
Bureau  of  Mines,  at  considerable  expense  to 
the  Government,  has  gone  Into  the  mining 
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sections  of  the  Western  States  to  make  its 
Investigations  and  to  do  actual  exploration 
work,  at  considerable  cost,  with  very  favorable 
results.  We  are  In  a  position  now.  If  we  have 
any  means  of  protecting  this  Infant  Indus- 
try, to  build  up  a  supply  for  our  own  need 
from  our  own  resources. 

I  have  before  me  a  release  from  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  from  which  I  desire  to  quote.  This, 
by  the  way.  Is  the  result  of  explorations  made 
at  considerable  expense  In  my  own  State  of 
Idaho  In  a  very  Isolated  area.  Over  two  or 
three  mountain  ranges.  If  you  please,  mining 
companies  have  penetrated  that  country; 
they  have  buUt  roads  In  there;  they  have 
opened  up  a  new  country;  and  very  unex- 
pectedly the  Government  Itself,  operating 
through  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  has  found  great 
deposits  of  tungsten.  I  read  from  the  report 
Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  released  Mon- 
day. March  31.  1941: 

"A  high-grade  deposit  of  tungsten  ore.  vital 
defense  material,  has  been  discovered  Jointly 
by  engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
geologists  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

"The  ore  was  found  in  the  yellow-pine  dis- 
trict. Valley  County.  Idaho,  a  district  well 
known  for  its  antlmonial  gold  ores,  but  not 
previously  known  to  contain  tungsten  ores. 

"Since  the  msutlmum  dimensions  of  the  ore 
deposit  have  not  yet  been  determined,  the 
two  agencies  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Harold  L.  Ickes.  no  estimate  of  the 
reserve  tonnage  of  this  strategic  mineral  is 
available  now,  but  sufficient  Information  al- 
ready has  been  secured  to  Indicate  that  the 
discovery  may  be  one  of  great  Importance." 

This  report  was  made,  you  will  note,  on 
the  last  day  of  March.  It  Is  now  near  the 
end  of  June  and  those  Investigations  of  that 
particular  district  by  extending  dlamond-drlU 
bore  holes  down  through  these  large  deposits, 
have   been  very  satisfactory. 

We  have  In  sight  in  this  particular  deposit 
a  very  large  supply  of  tungsten  ore.  The 
O.  P.  M.  has  glvsn  priorities  to  steel  material 
that  will  be  needed  In  the  opening  up  of 
this  deposit,  and  all  progress  Is  being  made 
In  bringing  this  deposit  to  production. 

In  addition  to  that  I  may  state  for  the  in- 
formation of  this  committee  that  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  is  conducting  extensive  Investiga- 
tions In  five  other  States,  and  Is  finding  large 
deposits  of  low-grade  tungsten  ore.  The 
tungsten  ore  we  are  dealing  with  In  Idaho  Is 
high-grade. 

Now,  In  view  of  all  these  circumstances, 
and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  Import- 
ing a  large  amount  of  tungsten  from  other 
countries — and  here  I  want  to  give  you  defi- 
nite Information  on  the  matter — I  want  to 
state  that  from  China  we  Import  $587,779 
worth.  I  do  not  have  It  by  tons.  Prom 
Malaya,  $113,063;  Mexico,  $89,352;  Bolivia, 
$77,342;  and  frcm  the  Argentine,  at  present, 
$50,324. 

Under  present  war  conditions  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  tungsten  ore  and  con- 
centrates would  not  result  In  Increased  Im- 
ports, and  at  this  time  It  would  be  most 
harmful  to  American  producers.  When  the 
emergency  la  over.  In  fact,  it  may  result 
In  our  mines  being  closed  down  Indefinitely. 
That  Is  something  for  you  gentlemen  to  con- 
sider very  seriously. 

We  win  need  tungsten  for  our  defense 
long  after  this  present  emergency  Is  over, 
and  by  decreasing  this  duty  you  will  not 
stimulate  Imports.  You  would  simply  dis- 
courage and  in  fact  bar  the  development  of 
cur  resources  and  the  work  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  undertaking.  It  can  go  so  far; 
the  Government  can  prove  this  tungsten, 
it  can  explore  the  ground,  but  It  takes  pri- 
vate Initiative  and  private  capital  to  de- 
velop the  mines,  to  bring  them  Into  produc- 
tion. And  I  hope  that  you  gentlemen  will 
just  remove  this  Item  of  tungsten  from  the 
articles  that  are  being  considered  under  this 
trade  agreement. 


Now.  coming  to  the  matter  of  beef,  I  want 
to  say  a  few  words  and  call  your  attention 
to  a  few  salient  points  In  connection  with 
our   cattle-growing   and   livestock   industry. 
I   do   not   think   there   Is   any   Industry  on 
which  our  farming  Is  at  present  more  de- 
pendent   than    the    stock-growing    Industry, 
for  an  outlet  for  some  of  the  products  of 
the    farms.    You   can   take    It    around    the 
circle.    I   may   point  to   something  that   I 
learned  not  so  very  long  ago.  that  down  in 
Florida,  where  they  have  an  excess  of  sugar- 
cane  for   grinding,  they   are   not  permitted 
under    these    quotas    to   manufacture    Into 
cane  sugar.    They  are  buying  up  cattle  and 
using  that  as  material  for  fattening  these 
cattle   and   to  put  them  in   shape  for   the 
market.    That   Is  only  a  minor  thing,  but 
when  we  come  to  think  of  our  forage,  our 
hay  land,  our  beet-pulp  byproduct,  that  is 
being  used  to  fatten  sheep  and  cattle;  when 
we  think  of  the  byproducts  of  the  flour  mills, 
bran  and  shorts,  and  of  the  wheat  manu- 
facturing Industries  going  Into  feed  for  cat- 
tle, and  our  corn  In  the  great  corn  States 
going  Into  the  feed  lots  to  fatten  cattle,  I 
say   positively   that   the   cattle   industry   In 
this  country  Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
outlets  for  the  raw  materials  produced  on 
the  farm. 

And  I  want  to  say  this  to  you,  that  we  all 
appreciate  and  understand  that  agrlcultxire 
has  been  In  a  depressed  condition  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  other  branches  of  Industry  have 
been  taxed  pretty  heavily  to  supixirt  and 
assist  agriculture  to  a  stable  position,  and 
one  of  the  bright  spots  In  agriculture  at  the 
present  time  Is  the  market  for  cattle  and 
meat.  As  I  pointed  out.  It  Is  an  outlet  for 
the  products  of  other  raw  materials  of  the 
farm,  and  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake,  as  I 
see  It.  to  bring  cattle  back  Into  the  same 
position  or  below  the  cost  of  production, 
which  we  generally  understand  the  farmers 
are  struggling  against  In  producing  the  other 
agricultural  products  in  this  country,  a  con- 
dition which  the  Government  is  going  to  step 
m  and  attempt  to  relieve  by  making  very 
liberal  appropriations. 

Now.  when  the  production  of  cattle  Is  help- 
ing the  situation  on  the  farms  to  the  extent 
that  It  Is.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  by 
bringing  in  Importations,  that  will  bring  the 
price  of  cattle  down  and  bring  them  below 
the  cost  of  production;  that  such  a  program 
Is  unthinkable.  I  hope  that  you  gentlemen 
win  give  this  matter  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration, and  that  you  will  particularly  take 
Into  consideration  what  our  domestic  market 
and  a  fair  price  for  cattle  mean. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention,  from  my  own 
personal  experience,  to  the  conditions  that 
prevailed  In  1933.  I  remember  going  Into 
the  market  with  100  head  of  good  fat  catUe. 
In  fact,  I  cut  out  13  Shelly  cows,  as  we  called 
them,  a  cow  that  was  not  good  for  a  cutter. 
We  hear  talk  today  about  canners,  but  you 
know  a  good  cow  that  has  produced  several 
calves  and  Is  now  ready  to  be  turned  off. 
she  may  be  fat  and  In  good  shape,  but  still 
she  Is  a  cutter  and  falls  in  that  class. 

I  took  these  cattle  Into  the  yards.  Into  the 
Union  Stock  Yards.  In  November  1933,  Just 
the  day  that  the  processing  tax  went  Into 
effect  on  hogs.  If  you  remember,  and  what  do 
you  suppose  I  got  for  100  head  of  cattle — fat 
steers  and  calves  and  cows,  all  In  good  shape, 
an  even  100  head?  WeU,  I  got  $10.20  a  round. 
I  got  $1,020.  Now,  do  you  think  that  any- 
body could  say  that  $10  per  head  for  cattle — 
and  many  others  got  prices  within  that 
range — would  return  the  cost  of  production? 
Why,  they  hardly  paid  for  cutting  the  hay 
crop  that  went  Into  the  feeding  of  the  cattle, 
or  the  wages  of  the  man  that  fed  them,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  taxes  on  the  land. 

The  cattle  Industry,  gentleman.  Is  the  basis 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  farm  In  the  West. 
It  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  farm  economy. 
A  man  In  the  dairy  business  must  t\u-n  off 
his  male  stock;  be  must  find  an  outlet  for 


this  product,  and  that  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  things  under  present  conditions  of 
the  dairy  Industry;  that  Is.  the  return  from 
the  sale  of  what  you  turn  off  In  the  way  of 
beef,  whether  It  Is  male  cilves.  whether  It  Is 
veal,  or  steers  that  you  raise  or  whether  you 
turn  off  your  milk  cows  or  whatever  you  have. 
On  every  farm  In  the  West  where  they  have 
a  farm  of  any  size  they  keep  a  little  herd  of 
cattle.  They  may  be  In  the  dairying  business, 
they  may  be  In  the  livestock  business.  It  may 
be  a  wheat  ranch,  but  stUl  they  keep  a  few 
cows;  and  when  the  wife  wants  a  new  dress 
or  they  want  to  make  a  payment  on  the  auto- 
mobUe  and  p>artlcularly  when  they  must  pay 
taxes  they  can  sell  a  steer,  and  I  will  tell  you, 
when  you  go  Into  this  cattle  matter  you  are 
going  right  to  a  very  responsive  spot  In  the 
whole  national  economy. 

Chairman  Rtoer.  We  are  very  glad  to  have 
your  statement.  You  understand,  do  you, 
that  neither  cattle  nor  beef  are  Included  in 
this,  but  that  It  refers  only  to  canned  meat? 
Mr.  WHrrE.  Well,  we  are  dealing  with  the 
matter  of  the  finished  product  of  the  cattle 
industry.  The  canned  meat  comes  Into 
direct  competition  with  the  byproduct  of  our 
d:.lrylng  and  cattle  industries  because  we 
must  turn  off  our  surplus  cattle,  our  bulls 
and  calves.  We  do  not  use  a  bull  over  two 
seasons,  and  we  must  also  turn  off  our  super- 
annuated cows,  no  matter  how  fat  they  are. 
They  are  good  food,  they  are  good  meat.  Do 
not  get  In  your  mind  the  Idea  that  they  are 
not  fit  for  food.  And  we  must  turn  ott  our 
male  stock. 

I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  take  into 
consideration  the  welfare  of  the  fanners  and 
livestock  Industry,  for  as  I  said — and  let  me 
emphasize  it — you  are  touching  a  very  vital 
spot  in  the  national  farm  economy. 

Chairman  Rtder.  We  shall  give  full  con- 
sideration to  your  presentation  and  to  the 
Senator's. 
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Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
address  delivered  on  Memorial  Day  at 
Festus,  Mo.,  by  the  Honorable  John  J. 
GriflBn,  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.  Mr.  Griffin  has 
devoted  much  of  his  time  during  the  past 
decade  to  educating  our  people  to  the 
dangers  of  the  un-American  activities 
that  have  been  carried  on  in  this  country. 
His  address  follows: 

Memorial  Dat  Speakes  Calls  Amksica  To 
Unite  Against  Destructive  Forces — John 
J.  GRirriN  Describes  Enemies  Who  Are 
Boring  From  Within  To  Defeat  Democ- 
racy's Purpose 

As  we  gather  here  today,  it  Is  with  the 
hope  that  all  they  who  are  assembled  for  the 
same  purpose,  throughout  the  Nation,  may 
obtain  strength  from  the  spirit  of  those  who 
have  gone  on  to  rededlcate  themselves  to 
these  same  principles  of  liberty  and  freedom, 
in  order  that  we  may  become  a  united  Nation. 
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iiiUt«d  In  purpow  M  well  u  In  deed,  to  over- 
eome  the  force*  that  are  »t  work  to  our  Na- 
tion today  to  make  a  mockery  o(  tbe  aacrl- 
fices  of  those  whom  we  honor. 

It  U  eaeentlal  that  you  and  I,  aa  well  as 
the  mUUona  aaeembled  throughout  the  Na- 
tion today  at  gatherings  such  as  this,  lay 
Mlde  all  differences  of  opinion.  Forget  the 
fct  that  we  are  Jews  or  OentUea.  Catholics 
-or  Protestants,  DemocraU  or  Republicans, 
•cd  become  a  united  people,  poeaibly  with 
different  views  on  religious,  social,  and  politi- 
cal lines,  but  with  united  views  on  patriotic 
and  national  lines. 

Therefore,  with  this  object  In  view,  let  ua 
proceed.  Ftiat.  I  might  tell  you,  if  you  will 
pardon  the  personal  reference,  that  Just  a 
year  ago  today  I  made  the  principal  address 
at  a  ceremony  similar  to  this  at  Jefferson 
Barracks,  and  as  I  stood  on  the  pUtform 
overlooking  "Ood's  acre"  where  the  remains 
of  our  NaUon's  heroic  dead  were  mingled 
with  God's  earth.  I  paid  my  respecu  to  the 
•nemy  forces  within  our  shores  The  result 
was,  the  following  morning  the  German  Con- 
sul in  St.  Loxiia  notified  our  bank  that  he 
oould  not  do  business  with  a  banking  in- 
stitution that  had  an  official  such  as  I  con- 
iMctad  with  it.  The  answer  he  received  from 
Byron  Ucmr.  the  president  of  our  bank,  was 
that  we  were  an  American  InstituUon;  that 
we  Intended  to  remain  as  sttch  and  if  it  ever 
became  necessary  for  us  to  exchange  ideaU 
and  prindplee  for  enemy  doUars.  we  would 
close  the  doors  of  our  bank. 

I  sincerely  triist  that  the  same  German 
Consxil  has  his  agents  here  to  make  notes  of 
my  remarks,  and  if  not  that  he  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  reading  them  from  the  copies 
of  your  local  newspaper  files. 

SATAM  IN  HXJUAM  ItMUt 

m  my  opinion,  and  I  thtok  it  is  an  opinion 
that  is  shared  by  man,  Satan  himself  has 
come  out  of  the  depths  of  hell  and  has 
taken  human  form  to  carry  on  the  fight  of 
anti-God  that  is  raging  in  Europe.  Hitler. 
In  my  opinion,  is  possessed  of  the  evil  one. 

Nazi-ism  la  not  a  national  political  party- 
it  is  a  religion;  a  religion  that  cUlms  Its 
leader  is  God:  a  religion  that  denies  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  in  its  hypo- 
critical pronouncements  calls  that  Being  to 
witness  Its  acts;  that  hypocrisy  is  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  dehidlng  the  unthinking 
people,  or  U  merely  a  smoke  screen  to  bide 
the  real  purpose  behind  the  movement. 

Naal-ism.  communism,  aiul  fascism  all  three 
have  the  same  alms  and  objects,  and  those 
alms  and  obJecU  are  to  destroy  in  the  minds 
and  m  the  hearts  of  the  people  a  belief  In 
a  God  and  a  hereafter.  They  are  not  anU- 
Jews  or  anti-Catholics  -sr  Anti-Lutheran,  or 
antt  any  particular  religion;  they  are  antl- 
Ood.  The  leaders  know  and  understand  that 
under  the  totalitarian  form  of  government 
that  a  beUef  In  a  God  and  a  hereafter,  and  a 
belief  in  Justice,  decency,  and  honesty  can- 
not exist  in  the  same  sphere  with  our 
prii^ciples. 

Is  this  a  far-fetched  statement?  If  you 
think  so.  let  me  quote  the  exact  words  of  the 
leader  of  the  German  Nation: 

•Tlje  religions  are  all  alike,  no  matter  what 
they  call  themselves.  They  have  no  fut\ire— 
eerUlnly  none  tor  the  Germans.  Pasclsm,  If 
It  T«fc*»,  may  come  to  terms  with  the  church. 
So  shaU  1.  Why  not?  That  wUl  not  prevent 
IDS  from  tearing  up  Christianity  root  and 
branch,  and  annihilating  it  in  Germany."— 
Adolf  Hitler. 

MAIOM  AMTI-AMBtXCAM  SBOOPS 

In  carrying  on  their  work  to  America,  their 
^•tem  of  propaganda  la  very  insidious,  very 
elcrer,  but  iwverthdeas  as  the  records  of 
other  countries  show.  It  Is  rery  efleetive.  In 
this  country  there  are  to  excess  of  500.000 
Mad  agents  and  tbdr  sympathisers;  the 
agents  to  the  pay  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment the  sympathlMH^  the  wapaM,  unwit- 


ting, simple  tooU  of  the  '•fifth  column."  and 
the  bundlsts.  a  standing  army  In  our  midst 
to  do  the  Job  of  destruction  demanded  by 
their  employer. 

In  addition  to  that  group,  you  have  In  ex- 
cess of  1.000,000  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  who  pay  dues  toto  that  organization. 
They  are  organized  In  America  as  a  standing 
army  and  with  their  sympathizers  are  here 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  our  democracy. 

These  paid  agents  of  the  enemy  govern- 
ment will  be  found  to  every  walk  of  life.  You 
will  find  them  to  the  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  as  teachers  and  professors. 

You  will  find  these  paid  and  unpaid  agents 
in  the  youth  organizations  of  the  country. 
They  are  instructed  to  join  every  organization, 
whether  it  be  political,  social,  or  religious,  In 
order  that  they  might  carry  on  the  propa- 
ganda of  destruction. 

CaZATS  UNKE8T   AND   STanTX 

We  find  these  swne  paid  agents  and  emis- 
saries of  hell  m  U.bor  organizations,  creating 
unrest,  strife,  and  turmoU  to  order  that  they 
may  do  the  Job  for  which  they  are  paid,  and 
that  Is.  prevent  our  preparedness  program 
from  becomtog  a  reality  by  fermenting  sUikes 
and  plactog  in  the  hearts  and  to  the  minds 
of  the  workers  hate  and  prejudice. 

We  find  them  to  the  halls  of  finance, 
where  again  they  are  doing  the  Job  and  do  tog 
It  well  by  fermenting  hate  sjid  strife  to  the 
ranks  of  capital  with  the  hoije  that  they  will 
be  able  to  turn  capital  against  labor  as  well 
as  labor  agatost  capital. 

We  find  them  In  the  social  life  of  the 
country,  some  to  low  places  and  some  in 
high  places  to  government,  either  by  havtog 
themselves  elected  to  office  or  securing  ap- 
pototments  to  oilce.  ''- 

We  ftod  theltt  In  thte  pulpits  In  iBe 
churches  of  our  country,  men  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  teaching  the  doctrtoes  of  peace 
and  Justice. 

FUKPOSX  TO  PBEVXNT  tTNTTT 

They  are  working  for  one  purpose  and  one 
purpose  only;  that  purpose  is  to  prevent  this 
country  of  ours  from  being  a  united  country 
with  a  united  people  and  a  united  purpose 
to  mind. 

There  is  one  other  element  at  work  in  this 
cotintry.  who,  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  aid 
the  purpose  of  the  subversive  elements  and 
the  "fifth  coltimn."  and  are  dotog  the  Job 
well:  that  is  the  element  who  are  writing, 
publishing,  prlnttog.  distributing,  or  selling 
this  flood  of  Indecent,  filthy,  obscene  Utera- 
ture  that  has  come  upon  us  as  an  avalanche 
to  the  last  few  years.  In  addition  to  this 
group  there  is  another  group,  the  writers, 
producers,  and  promoters  at  this  fiood  of  In- 
decent and  filthy  entertainment  that  has  en- 
gulfed us  In  the  past  several  years. 

There  must  be  a  guiding  hand  and  a  dlrect- 
tog  force  in  America  for  all  of  these  paid  and 
unpaid  "fifth  columnlsta"  and  subversive 
elements  that  are  spreading  the  doctrines  of 
nazl-lsm,  communism,  and  fascism.  That 
directing  force  will  be  found  in  the  offices  of 
the  consuls  of  the  governments  they  repre- 
sent, consulates  who  have  tocreased  their 
staffs  from  50  to  500  percent  at  a  time  when 
we  have  no  business  relations  or  traffic  with 
their  country. 

It  Is  your  duty  and  your  obligation  to  sup- 
port your  Govenament  to  ridding  this  country 
of  these  leading  geniuses  of  evil,  and  return 
them  to  the  countries  from  which  they  came, 
so  that  they  may  live  under  the  type  and  ktod 
of  govenunent  they  are  trying  to  force  upon 
us  but  which  we  do  not  want. 

It  is  yova  duty  and  your  obligation  to  drive 
out  of  ovir  educational  systems  every  todl- 
vidual  who  is  not  an  American  at  heart  and 
who  is  not  teaching  American  prtociples  and 
ideals  to  our  youth. 

irusT  uvx  FOR  comrniT 
If  any  of  you  who  are  here  today  are  mem- 
bers of  (ffganized  labor,  I  wotild  say  to  you. 


that  unless  you  drive  out  of  your  organl»- 
tions  these  subversive  elements,  who  are  at  . 
work  you  are  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of  labor. 

You  are  untrue  to  the  many  who  have  pre- 
ceded you  and  have  given  their  lives,  their 
energies,  and  In  many  instances  their  life  a 
blood  in  order  that  labor  might  have  the 
exalted  position  that  it  holds  to  American 
life  today. 

As  I  talk  to  you  today,  I  can  feel  surround- 
ing us  that  great  army  of  silent  Americans 
who  have  died  in  order  that  we  might  live, 
and  I  am  sure  they  are  trying  with  aU  possible 
force  to  pierce  that  great  void  where  time 
blends  with  eternity  In  order  to  bring  to  you 
and  to  me  a  message,  and  that  message  would 
be: 

"It  is  a  blessed,  a  holy,  and  a  sacred  thing 
for  one' to  die  for  one's  country;  but  it  is 
Just  as  blessed,  Just  as  holy,  and  Just  as 
sacred  for  one  to  live  for  one's  country."  So 
to  order  not  to  prove  false  to  them,  let  us 
give  no  consolation  to  the  enemy.  Let  us 
from  this  day  forth  be  a  united  people,  united 
Americans,  united  for  the  preservation  of  the 
only  nation  upon  the  face  of  God's  earth 
today  where  liberty  and  freedom  reign,  and 
where  the  worship  of  God  Is  man's  preroga- 
Uve. 


The  Tired  Congrefsman 
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HON.  LUTHER  PATRICie 

or  ALABAICA 
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Monday,  June  2. 1941 


Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  day 
after  day  from  this  floor  the  Speaker  has 
heard  speech  after  speech  regarding  the 
tired  executive,  the  tired  toiler,  the  tired 
teacher,  the  tired  soldier,  the  tired  sailor, 
the  tired  minister,  the  tired  mother,  the 
tired  nurse,  and  so  on  far  into  the  ses- 
sion; but  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  who  are 
yourself  a  Congressman,  are  about  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  song 
about  the  tired  Congressman;  and  here 
it  is: 

THX  TIBED   CONGRESSMAN 

(By  L.  Patrick) 

The  day  had  worn  Itself  Into  a  sodden  gray, 
The  sun  had  let  his  head  down  to  the  west. 
The  Congressman  was  on  his  weary  home- 
ward way 
To  take  unto  himself  a  needed  rest. 
The  phone  had  rotised  him  from  his  sleep  at 
early  hour 
To  brtog  him  news  about  a  gruntled  friend, 
A  group  of  men  who  brought  the  dope  on 
local  power 
Moved  to  to  help  him  his  full  morning 
spend. 

The  headsman  of  the  herd  that  moves  his 
daily  work. 
Committee  of  his  constant  pride  and  boast. 
Had  held  him  over  past  the  call  of  whip  and 
clerk 
And  he  had  missed  the  roll  he  needed  most. 
Pull  many  chartless  chore  and  many  a  bar- 
ren call 
The  fretful  afternoon  had  seen  him  do 
Now  he  was  headed  home  for  his  cot  out  to 
the  hall 
To  sleep  away  the  pato  that  he'd  been 
through. 
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But  news  awaited  him  when  last  he  reached 
his  gate. 
The  wife  had  heard  it  first  and  was  im- 
pressed. 
A  U.  8.  Senate  seat  was  vacant  from  his  State, 
A  seat  that  he  could  get — and  take  a  needed 
rest. 


The  Resources  of  the  Range 


EXTENSION  OP  REBiARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR 

or  CXILORAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday,  June  28, 1941 


Mr.    TAYLOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    today 
marks  the  anniversary  of  an  important 
milestone    in    our    public-land    history. 
Seven  years  ago  Congress  passed  the  Tay- 
lor Grazing  Act,  providing  for  Pederal 
control,  management,  and  guardianship 
of  the  public  domain.    My  friends  and 
colleagues  have  honored  me  many,  many 
times  during  my  long  years  of  service  in 
this  House,  but  no  greater  honor  than  the 
one  which  linked  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act 
with  my  name.    The  letters  I  get  from 
Colorado  and  nine  other  Western  States 
stamp  this  law  as  the  magna  carta  of 
American     conservation.    As    everyone 
knows,  the  Magna  Carta  was  the  Great 
Charter  of  English  liberties,  delivered  on 
June  19.  1215,  by  King  John  at  Runny- 
mede  on  the  demand  of  the  English  bar- 
ons.   Those  two  words  have  for  the  past 
726  years  been  applied  to  any  fundamen- 
tal constitution  that  secures  personal  lib- 
erty and  civil  rights.    The  comments  I 
hear  are  to  me  a  great  satisfaction  that 
democracy  is  at  work  in  what  used  to  be 
the  open  range  of  the  West.    And  when 
our  evenings  are  interrupted  with  news 
of  bombings,  sinkings,  blitzkriegs,  and  in- 
ternational furore  I  think  of  the  words  of 
a  great  British  general.    After  he  had 
successfully  pushed  the  Italians  back  and 
finally  accepted  their  surrender  in  Africa, 
he  told  his  troops,  in  effect: 

If  only  nations  cotxld  spend  the  same  energy 
and  Ingenuity  on  constructive  work  Instead 
of  on  destruction,  this  world  would  be  a 
mighty  fine  place.  In  spite  of  the  gnats  that 
get  In  your  hair  and  the  sand  that  gets  In 
your  teeth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  more  people  in  this 
country  could  witness  the  constructive 
work  going  on  out  in  the  range  country 
of  the  West,  there  would  be  a  wider  ap- 
preciation of  this  land  we  are  so  proud  to 
call  America. 

The  whole  world  conflict  today  is 
largely  a  conquest  for  resources.  The 
dictator  must  have  resources  upon  which 
to  base  his  excuse  for  continued  fiendish 
conquests  and  human  slaughter. 

To  get  them  he  uses  the  most  infamous 
Instruments  of  human  destruction  ever 
devised  in  all  history,  crushing  and 
maiming  many  millions  of  Innocent  and 
peace-loving  people,  pillaging  and  de- 
strosring  more  property  and  causing  more 
human  privation,  starvation,  misery,  and 


suffering  than  all  other  wars  combii>4d  in 
all  time. 

In  the  light  of  these  world  events  to- 
day, our  American  way  of  life  and  our 
American  resources  take  on  a  new  and 
important  meaning.  The  public  range, 
one  of  our  vital  resources — one  which 
until  7  years  ago  was  being  trampled  to 
the  dust  through  unwise  competition  and 
an  utterly  Inadequate  public-land  pol- 
icy— is  now  in  the  forefront  of  real  na- 
tional conservation. 

We  Americans  are  in  a  sense  idealists; 
but  in  a  greater  sense  we  are  a  practical 
people.  Every  American  father  wants 
his  son  to  have  a  better  chance  than  he 
had.  In  the  western  range  country  more 
than  20,000  American  citizens  have 
joined  hands  with  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment in  a  cooperative  effort  to  maintain 
production  of  meat,  leather,  and  wool  on 
a  high  productive  level  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  preserving  and  Improving 
the  great- t)ublic-range  resource  so  that 
their  sons  may  have  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 

Today,  as  on  each  of  the  former  birth- 
days of  that  law.  I  desire  to  report  on 
some  of  the  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Grazing  Service  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  the  great  con- 
servation program  that  had  its  first  real 
Impetus  when,  on  June  28.  1934.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  aflSxed  his  signature  to — 

An  act  to  stop  tojury  to  the  public  graz- 
ing lands  by  preventing  overgrazing  and  soil 
deterioration,  to  provide  for  their  orderly  use, 
Improvement,  and  development,  to  stabUlze 
the  livestock  Industry  dependent  upon  the 
public  range,  and  for  other  purposes. 

In  these  critical  times,  it  seems  fitting 
that  we  should  inquire  Into  some  of  the 
basic  American  activities  that  contribute 
to  our  all-out  defense  effort. 

From  the  isolated  cattle  ranch,  tucked 
away  in  the  oasis  of  the  desert,  to  the 
factory  and  the  assembly  line,  America  is 
marshaling  her  forces  of  production  in 
the  greatest  common  job  in  our  history. 
Democracy  is  in  action  with  the  deter- 
mination that  those  things  for  which 
our  fathers  fought  shall  not  be  taken 
from  us.  Great  edifices  in  this,  our 
Capital  City,  throughout  our  country, 
symbolize  the  stuff  America  is  made  of 
and  remind  us  of  earlier  hardships  and 
triumphs.  In  the  West,  we  see  another 
side  of  America  In  her  mountains,  val- 
leys, rivers,  dams,  storage  reservoirs,  and 
in  her  subterranean  vaults  of  coal,  oil, 
copper,  iron,  and  other  minerals  essen- 
tial for  the  assembly  line.  These  store- 
houses of  wealth  are  but  a  part  of  the  raw 
materials  upon  which  we  rely  for  normal 
peacetime  needa. 

The  West  harbors  still  another  re- 
source— a  resource  that  is  indispensalSle 
to  the  livestock  industry  and  to  our  na- 
tional economy,  as  well.  I  speak  of  the 
public  range  which,  by  its  vastness  alone, 
seems  like  something  ethereal.  It  is  this 
land— the  outpost  of  western  civiliza- 
tion—a hundred  and  fifty  million  acres 
of  public  domain,  which  Congress  finally 
recognized  as  of  public  import  when  It 
passed  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 

We  are  all  dependent  upon  this  range 
in  one  way  or  another  and  have  an  in- 
terest in  its  proper  use,  management,  and 
preservation.    Prom  it  we  obtain  a  goodly 


portion  of  the  17.000,000.000-odd  pounds 
of  meat  which  Americans  consume  an- 
nually. The  western  range  is  our  source 
of  meat  for  strong  soldiers,  of  wcol  for 
warm  uniforms,  and  of  leather  for  sturdy 
shoes. 

SEVEN    TXASS    Or    aXNCK    CONSDIVATIOK    tTNSCB 
TOT  TATl>Oa   ACT 

Much  has  been  crowded  into  the  7  years 
of  democracy  on  the  range.  In  that  time 
the  75  years  of  bitter  cattle  and  sheep 
wars  have  been  turned  into  a  mutual  cru- 
sade for  better  range  and  a  healthier 
western  economy.  Seven  years  ago  the 
20,000  cattle  and  sheep  operators  in  10 
States  began  to  see  each  other's  problems 
in  the  light  of  the  common  good.  In- 
stead of  settling  their  differences  with  in- 
trigue, bloodshed,  and  Winchesters,  they 
compromised  around  the  council  table. 
The  spark  to  this  change  In  custom  was 
furnished  by  the  very  able  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  who  called  upon  the  users  of 
the  range  to  assist  In,  and  become  a  vital 
part  of.  the  framework  of  a  decentralized 
administration.  Peuds  of  many  years 
have  been  forgotten  in  this  mutual  coop- 
erative effort  to  save  the  resources  of  the 
Federal  range  and  bring  order,  system, 
and  stability  to  the  land  and  to  the  live- 
stock industry. 

Recently  I  had  an  interesting  talk  with 
R.  H.  Rutlsdge,  a  western  man  whom 
Secretary  Ickes  selected  to  take  over  the 
job  of  Director  of  the  Grazing  Service 
which  was  organized  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  administer  grazing  dis- 
tricts established  imder  the  Taylor  Act. 
Mr.  Rutledge  and  I,  and  my  good  friend 
Secretary  Ickes,  ha^'e  a  dream  in  com- 
mon. We  see  the  western  range  as  a  new 
frontier — a  challenge  to  our  own  genera- 
tion, a  key  to  the  proper  and  coordinated 
use  of  range  and  cropland,  a  healthy  and 
stabilized  agriculture  based  on  wise  use 
of  our  natural  resources,  a  place  where 
great  reservoirs  of  wealth  may  be  wisely 
used  and  adequately  protected;  the  con- 
servation of  our  youth,  our  land,  and 
our  communities — sinews  of  national 
strength  and  solidarity.  This  Is  a  herit- 
age for  which  every  thinking  man  today 
wants  to  fight  In  the  American  way— a 
heritage  that  we  shall  preserve  for  our 
children  and  our  chi]dren's  children.  The 
people  of  the  West  have  accepted  the 
challenge  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that, 
already,  a  large  part  of  this  dream  has 
become  a  reality. 

ISSUANCZ  OF  TE31M  PEaMITS 

Mr.  Rutledge  and  I  were  talking,  as  we 
frequently  do.  about  people  and  things 
of  concern  to  the  western-range  livestock 
industry.  He  told  me — and  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly glad  to  hear  it — that  on  July  1 
of  this  year  about  60  percent  of  all  the 
livestock  operators  using  federally  owned 
land  in  grazing  districts  will  receive  10- 
year  grazing  permits.  This  is  a  forward 
step  In  the  goal  to  stabilize  and  perma- 
nently make  solvent  the  livestock  indus- 
try dependent  upon  the  public  range. 
Most  of  these  stockmen  have  been  using 
the  Pederal  range  during  these  first  7 
years  under  temporary  grazing  licenses. 
In  effect,  these  licenses  and  permits  are 
agreements  between  the  livestock  opera- 
tor and  Uncle  Sam  that  the  allotted 
range  will  be  properly  utilized. 
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I  want  to  take  a  moment  here  to  tell 
you  that  in  the  case  of  the  Dewar  test 
case  appealed  from  the  State  Supreme 
court  of  Nevada,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  SUtea.  on  May  26.  1941.  up- 
held the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  In  hia 
plan  to  collect  grazing  fees  under  tempo- 
rary grazing  licenses  pending   the  ac- 
cumulation of  necessary  Information  to 
warrant  the  conversion  of  these  licenses 
into  10-year  grazing  permits.   This  deci- 
sion has  set  at  rest  any  doubts  regarding 
the  legality  or  propriety  of  collecting  and 
using  these  grazing-fee  moneys  for  the 
construction  of  much-needed  range  Im- 
provements and  for  the  general  conser- 
vation and  development  of  the  range 
lands,    "nje  highest  tribunal  in  our  land 
has  thus  put  its  stamp  of  approval  on 
^ihAt  we  of  the  West  proposed  and  In- 
tended and  our  President  and  the  Con- 
gress has  approved. 

Considering  the  fact  that  there  are 
more  than  20.000  cases  involving  12,000.- 
000  head  of  stock  and  a  total  land  area  of 
more  than  a  qiiarter  billion  acres,  and 
that  the  Grazing  Service  has  obtained 
this  Information  on  60  percent  of  the 
users,  I  think  there  Is  one  Government 
agency  that  Is  making  gcod  use  of  the 
funds  we  provide  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. 

No  one  need  tell  me  or  any  of  the 
range  stockmen  the  significance  of  the 
Issuance  of  term  permits  in  lieu  of  tem- 
--  porary  licenses.    I  know  what  work  has 
been   Involved  In   reaching   that  point 
where  It  Is  possible  to  foresee  10  years 
of  grazing  use.    Individual  applications 
to  use  the  range  had  to  be  given  careful 
attention;  agreements  as  to  numbers  and 
boundary  lines  had  to  be  reached;  range 
and  property  surveys  had  to  be  made; 
coordinated  use  had  to  be  developed  be- 
tween Intermingled  private  and  public 
properties;  maps  had  to  be  prepared,  in 
some  instances  of  areas  never   before 
mapped;    protection    and   improvement 
had  to  be  provided  for  overused  and  de- 
pleted areas;  temporary  licenses  had  to 
be  issued  in  recognition  of  operators' 
rights  to  use  the  range  until  an  analysis 
warranted  the  Issuance  of  term  permits. 
The  point  the  Grazing  Service  has  now 
reached  is  a  far  cry  from  the  time  not  so 
long  ago  when  there  were  something  like 
a  million  nomadic  livestock  roving  tramp 
herds  on  these  same  ranges — stock  be- 
longing to  nonresident  owners  or  men 
whose  only  wordly  possessions  were  their 
flocks  and  the  meager  necessities  of  a 
camp  which  they  packed  on  the  back  of 
a  burro  or  two.    These  men  paid  no  land 
taxes;  they  cared  not  how  they  over- 
grazed or  left  the  range  when  they  moved 
along  to  greener  pasture;  they  utterly 
destroyed  the  range  of  the  local  ranch- 
men.   Orderly  use  has  replaced  the  con- 
fusion and  devastating  abuse  of  free,  un- 
regiilated  range. 

TRS  nho  fob  aAiraK  uculatioh 
I  have  said  to  the  House  before  that 
my  father  was  a  cattleman  all  his  Ufe, 
that  I  was  bom  on  the  range;  my  home 
was  on  the  range  until  I  was  grown,  and 
my  home  has  been  in  the  range  country 
all  my  life.  Those  of  you  who  are  west- 
enters  by  birth  or  adoption  know  that  the 
western  livestock  industry,  with  all  its 
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thrills  of  round-ups  and  branding  time, 
faced  a  chaotic  condition  a  few  short 
years  ago.  The  country  which  Coronado 
found  covered  with  grass  400  years  ago, 
so  thick  and  luscious  that  it  never  failed 
to  become  erect  after  it  had  been  trodden 
down,  is  definitely  on  the  comeback  traU. 
In  winning  the  West  the  white  man 
viewed  an  apparent  endless  resource  of 
grass  with  a  belief  that  it  never  could  be 
exhausted.  . 

Overconfldence  in  plenty  resulted  m 
waste,  which  was  followed  by  overuse  of 
what  remained.  Free  range  and  less 
grass  resulted  in  poorer  stock,  economic 
loss,  and  loss  of  topsoil  that  will  take 
years  to  replace.  When  grain  prices 
soared  as  a  result  of  the  first  World  War, 
lands  intended  by  Nature  for  grazing 
were  plowed  up  and  planted  to  wheat  and 
other  cereal  crops,  only  to  fail  when  the 
rains  did  not  come.  Trees  were  cut 
down;  sod  broken.  Livestock  were 
crowded  onto  already  crowded  public 
grazing  lands  and  these  lands  were  over- 
grazed to  a  point  where  little  vegetation 
remained  and  wind  and  water  erosion  at- 
tacked the  unprotected  surfaces. 

Generations  of  mlsgrnded  use,  uncon- 
trolled range  competition,  and  the  ups 
and  downs  of  booms  and  depressions, 
droughts  and  hard  wijjters  combined  to 
place  the  established  livestock  operator 
of  1934  in  a  precarious  position.    Up  to 
this  point  he  found  the  going  a  little 
more  difficult  eAch  succeeding  year.   The 
western  livestock  man  was  not  entirely  to 
blame  for  this  situation.    Prior  to  1934 
the  public  range  was  free  to  all  who 
cared  to  use  it.    This  lack  of  a  public- 
land  policy  suitable  to  these  wild  lands 
virtually  compelled  destructive  competi- 
tion.   The  stockman  who  depended  upon 
the  range  for  a  livelihood  was  forced  to 
use  defiant  and  abusive  methods  if  he 
stayed  in  business.    With  the  protection 
and  control  afforded  by  this  act  he  has 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  practice  con- 
servation of  both  land  and  stock. 

HOMS  RTTLS  ON  THX  BANGX 

Today  56  Federal  grazing  districts,  em- 
bracing over  140,000.000  acres  of  public 
land,  have  been  established  in  the  States 
of  Utah.  Nevada,  California,  Colorado, 
Oregon.  Idaho-  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
/.xizona,  and  Wyoming.  In  the  admin- 
istration of  these  grazing  districts  the 
Grazing  Service  has  the  valuable  assist- 
ance of  advisory  boards  composed  of  local 
stockmen  who  are  elected  by  the  range 
users  themselves. 

These  advisory  boards  are  made  up  of 
men  outstanding  in  their  community — 
men  who  know  how  to  deal  only  one  way, 
and  that  is  fairly  and  squarely.  These 
men  bring  home  ruJe  to  tlie  range.  They 
spffilk  out  for  the  over  20,000  livestock 
operators  whose  intererts  they  represent. 
These  boards  tackle  their  job  in  char- 
acteristic fashion.  They  personify  the 
democratic  principles  upon  which  our 
Nation  was  founded — the  right  of  the 
people  to  participate  in  framing  the 
policies  necessary  to  the  public  interest. 
Right  here  I  want  to  mention  an  exam- 
ple of  public  service  rendered  by  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  Magdalena  grazing 
district  In  New  Mexico.  The  seven  men 
serving  on  this  board  today  are  the  same 
men  whom  the  licensees  have  elected  and 


reelected  every  year  since  the  district  was 
organized  in  1935.  To  me  there  could  be 
no  greater  tribute  than  is  shown  by  this  - 
neighborly  appreciation  of  the  licensees  • 
in  this  district.  Indeed,  this  is  a  tribute 
to  integrity,  experience,  and  sound  judg- 
ment which  all  of  us  in  this  great  body 
can  well  understand. 

"Home  rule  on  the  range"  has  worked 
so  well  that  livestock  organizations  m 
1939  sponsored  an  amendment  to  the 
Taylor  Act  in  which  the  advisory-board 
system  was  made  a  permanent  part  of 
the  grazing -district  administration. 
Secretary  Ickes  promptly  endorsed  this 
proposal.    He  said: 

Im  sure  I  dont  know  where  we  would 
have  gone  without  them.  They  have  kept 
us  on  the  right  track,  and  I  can  see  no  greater 
contribution  to  a  public  service  than  that 
rendered  by  the  advisory  boards.  Not  only 
have  they  aided  the  Federal  Government  In 
solving  Important  public  questions  but  they 
have  also  unselfishly  served  the  thousands  of 
stockmen  whose  livelihoods  are  so  closely 
linked  with  this  great  conservatlc  n  measure. 

The  net  result  is  that  each  of  the  20,000 
licensees  on  the  Federal  range  is  an  active 
conservationist.  The  system  brings  the 
stockman  and  the  Federal  Government 
together  in  a  mutual  effort  for  a  better 
livestock  business  and  stability  to  the 
forage  resources. 

Last    year,    representatives    of    these 
boards  formed  an  independent  organiza- 
tion to  better  serve  the  interests  of  the 
men  they  represent  in  all  matters  and  to 
coordinate  activities  of  their  industry  for 
quick  and  positive  action  in  time  of  emer- 
gency.   A  few  months  ago,  this  group  of 
men — two  advisory  board  members  from 
each  of  the  nine  administrative  regions — 
met  to  consider  proposed  revisions  In  the 
Federal  Range  Code.   The  Grazing  Serv- 
ice sought  their  advice,  and  they  were  re- 
quested  to    recommend   new   rules,   or 
changes  in  present  rules,  which  seemed 
necessary  to  meet  the  problems  inherent 
in  grazing  districts.    I  want  to  say  that 
Secretary  Ickes  has  shown  unusual  in- 
terest  and   fine   understanding   of    the 
stockman's  problems.     As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  told  that  the  rules  imder  which 
the  licensees  operate  are  rules  which  they 
themselves  have  proposed. 

RANGE  CONSERVATION   AND  REGULATION  PAY 
DIVIDENDS 

Benefits  to  the  stockmen  from  regu- 
lated grazing  and  improvement,  and 
proper  use  of  these  western  range  lands, 
are  eversrwhere  in  evidence.  Calf  and 
lamb  crops  are  heavier  than  in  the  old 
days,  and  the  production  of  beef,  wool, 
and  mutton  is  greater;  grass  stands  are 
stronger,  permitting  the  full  number  of 
grazing  animals  on  a  given  area;  there 
are  decreased  death  losses  from  predators 
and  poisonous  plants;  stock  water  and 
trailing  facilities  are  becoming  better 
each  year.  Stockmen  are  supporters  of 
this  plan  of  home  rule  on  the  range.  They 
know  that  when  a  certain  range  is  al- 
lotted to  them  there  will  be  feed  on  that 
range  when  they  arrive.  It  will  not  have 
been  taken  off  by  trespassers  or  tramp 
herds. 

Recently,  I  made  a  special  effort  to 
get  some  evidence  of  the  improved  range 
and  livestock  conditions  in  the  grazing 
districts.    I  learned,  for  instance,  that 
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sheepmen  in  the  Crooked  Creek  Valley, 
north  of  Lakeview.  Oreg.,  reported  a  ICO- 
percent  lamb  crop  last  year  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  their  business.  In 
this  State,  more  than  100  water  holes 
have  been  constructed  by  the  Grazing 
Service  and,  as  one  follow  put  it,  it  has 
been  made  possible  for  them  to  "lamb" 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  desert  with- 
out the  risk  of  running  short  of  water. 
Lambs  marketed  in  Oregon  the  past  2 
years  have  averaged  8  to  10  pounds 
heavier  than  previously.  Ranch  values 
are  up  40  to  60  percent  over  5  years  ago. 
One  prominent  stockman  near  Bums 
estimated  that  his  range  privilege  Is 
worth  at  least  half  of  the  total  value  of 
his  ranch  set-up.  Ranches  that  were 
going  under  the  hammer  10  years  ago  are 
now  contributing  to  the  local  tax  struc- 
ture. 

Today  the  stockman  who  has  quali- 
fied by  dependent  property  and  prior 
use  of  the  range  to  graze  a  definite  num- 
ber of  stock  and  definite  range,  has  a 
definite  asset.  It  has  vastly  Improved  his 
credit  facilities.  Banks  and  loan  com- 
panies know  that  the  man  who  has  an 
established  livestock  business  and  graz- 
ing privileges  on  the  public  range  con- 
tributes to  the  economic  stability  of  his 
community  and.  hidirectly.  of  the  entire 
country.  With  the  "tramp  operators" 
removed  from  the  picture,  one  of  the 
most  speculative  infiuences  in  his  busi- 
ness has  been  removed.  One  man  in 
Utah  considers  the  Federal-range  rights 
his  property  demands  worth  an  added 
75  cents  per  head  for  his  3,000  sheep. 
Ttiere  are  evidences  everywhere  that 
property  values  have  increased  in  line 
with  the  legitimate  range  rights  attached 
to  the  private  property  upon  which  graz- 
ing privileges  are  based.        j 

RANGE    VALUES    ARE    BEING    APPRAISED 

I  understand  that  the  Grazing  Serv- 
ice is  now  making  an  appraisal  of  the 
value  of  range  privileges  in  grazing  dis- 
tricts. This  appraisal  is  authorized  by 
section  3  of  the  Taylor  Act.  which  re- 
quires that  a  reasonable  grazing  fee  be 
determined  from  time  to  time  for  each 
locality.  Grazing-land  values  are  being 
studied  In  the  light  of  all  factors  in- 
volved. The  study  includes  informa- 
tion on  commercial  leases  and  tax  data 
in  each  State  concerning  privately 
owned  range;  cost-and-income  records 
from  500  typical  ranches  involving  the 
use  of  approximately  5.000,000  acres  of 
private  range  land;  and  complete  analy- 
sis of  about  250  typical  ranches  in  graz- 
ing districts  that  are  composed  in  part 
of  public  domain  grazing  privileges.  The 
element  of  what  the  Uvestoek  men  may 
afford  to  pay  is  an  important  feature 
when  the  values  on  private  lands  are 
then  compared  with  the  values  of  pub- 
lic land  in  the  various  grazing  districts. 

Naturally.  I  wanted  to  knew  what  the 
picture  looked  like  in  Colorado.  The 
study  seems  to  show  an  extremely  fa- 
vorable range  situation  in  my  State — 
production  of  beef,  lamb,  and  wool  is 
relatively  high.  The  many  years  of  bet- 
ter breeding  and  better  livestock  prac- 
tices have  borne  fruit.  This,  I  think, 
is  an  indication  of  the  healthy  condi- 


tions of  stock  and  range  that  now  exist 
in  all  of  the  10  Western  States. 

STRUCTURAL    RANGE     IMPROVEMENTS 

While  values  such  as  I  have  just  men- 
tioned are  evidenced  in  many  indirect 
ways,  there  are  other  increased  values 
in  the  form  of  structural  improvements 
which  are  on  the  range  for  anyone  to 
see.  I  speak  of  such  things  as  stock- 
water  reservoirs,  stock  trails,  fences,  and 
similar  improvements  put  on  grazing- 
district  lands  by  the  Grazing  Service 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  and  by  the  expend- 
iture of  75  percent  of  grazing-fee 
moneys,  which,  by  law,  are  returned  to 
the  States  and  counties  in  which  graz- 
ing districts  are  located.  As  one  of  my 
cowboy  friends  put  it: 

The  public  domain  has  sure   had   a   (ace 
lifting  these  last  5  years. 

For    example,    in    the    arid    Western 
Range  States,  where  stockmen  formerly 
had  to  adjust  their  plans  to  meet  the 
whims  of  the  v/eather,  the  Grazing  Serv- 
ice has  built  1.248  stock-watering  reser- 
voirs, developed  580  springs,  and  drilled 
223  wells  for  thirsty  stock.    C.  C.  C.  en- 
rollees  have  constructed  4,187  miles  of 
fence  on  the  range — enougl*  to  fence  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  from  Labrador  to  the 
Florida    Keys.    These    boys    have    built 
over  9,000  miles  of  truck  and  stock  trails 
and  nearly  2,000  miles  of  stock  driveways. 
They  have  eradicated  destructive  rodents 
on  about  10,000,000  acres.    They  have  rid 
the  range  of  poison  plants,  reseeded  de- 
pleted areas,  constructed  co^-rals  and  cat- 
tle guards,  and  many  diversion  »nd  check 
dams.    The  list  of  accomplishments  of 
these  C.  C.  C.  camps  is  so  long  I  cannot 
go  over  it  all  at  this  time,  but  I  do  want 
to  point  to  the  significance  of  some  of 
these  things  and  tell  you  what  they  have 
meant    to    the    range    itself     and    to 
the  stockman  whose  livelihood  depends 
pon  it. 

In  the  case  of  truck  and  stock  trails, 
the  livestock  operator  can  now  truck  his 
lambs  and  his  calves  to  shipping  points 
from   formerly    inaccessible    areas    and 
save  the  time  and  "shrink"  of  a  long 
drive.    Too.  he  can  take  advantage  of 
good  prices  while  they  are  good.    In  my 
own  State  of  Colorado  I  know  of  a  truck 
trail  built  by  the  Grazing  Service  en- 
rollees    across    a    canyon    connecting    2 
range  areas  used  by  120,000  sheep  during 
different   seasons.    It  used   to   be   that 
sheepmen  had  to  hire  extra  men  to  force 
the    sheep   over    steep   and    dangerous 
ledges  in  this  area.    Losses  were  inevita- 
ble— one  operator  lost  35  lambs  while 
attempting  to  get  over  the  2y2-mile  dis- 
tance.     Camp    equipment    had    to    be 
trucked    60    extra    miles    to    get    from 
one  side  of  the  canyon  to  the  other.    The 
C.  C.  C.  camp  stationed  in  the  locality 
built  a  trail  called   the  Beaver  Creek 
Truck  Trail  across  the  canyon.    Oper- 
ators now  cross  easily  with  their  sheep 
in  2  or  3  hours,  with  no  loss  of  stock 
and  little  or  no  loss  in  weight.    Camp 
trucks   now   cross   over   the   new   trail 
through  the  canyon  in  second  gear  in 
15  or  20  minutes.    Throughout  the  Fed- 
eral range  territory  these  truck  trails 
serve  as  access  roads  to  main  highways 
and  shipping  points.    They  reach  into 


the  back  country  and  also  serve  for  the 
transportation  of  mineral  ores  and  other 
raw  materials  essential  to  our  national 
defense. 

Another  range  development  typical  of 
the  many  undertaken  by  the  Grazing 
Service  through  its  long-term  improve- 
ment program  is  the  Gypsum  Valley  im- 
provement— again,  in  Colorado.    When  I 
came  to  Colorado  in  the  eighties.  Gypsum 
Valley  was  a  veritable  garden  spot.   How- 
ever, as  livestock  numbers  in  the  area  in- 
creased, stock  were  crowded  onto  the  val- 
ley range  and  at  the  lower  end,  near  the 
only  permanent  water  in  the  area,  there 
was.  twice  yearly,  a  great  concentration 
of  stock.    Here  the  forage  was  eaten  off 
or  trampled  out  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore  erosion    attacked    the   unprotected 
siu-faces.    Starting  at  the  source  of  wa- 
ter— theJDolores  River— erosion  fingered 
its  way  9  miles  up  the  valley  and  exacted 
a  heavy  toll  of  forage  plants  and  topsoil. 
The  Gypsum  Valley  problem  was  one 
of  the  first  tackled  by  the  Grazing  Serv- 
ice C.  C.  C.  camp  at  Redvale.  Colo.   First. 
a  truck  trail  was  built  across  the  full 
length  of  the  valley.    This  trail  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  project.    It  made  pos- 
sible safe  and  economical  transportation 
for  work  crews  who  were  to  develop  the 
entire  valley;  it  allows  easy  and  efficient 
range    management    by    stockmen    and 
Grazing  Service  officers;  it  permits  the 
quick  and  satisfactory  handling  of  live- 
stock and  feed. 

The  problem  of  erosion  was  next  given 
attention.  Small  check  dams,  made  of 
logs,  brush,  and  stone,  were  constructed, 
which  hold  the  soil  and  head  off  a  great 
portion  of  the  erosion  in  the  valley.  Next, 
stock-water  developments  were  built  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  so  that 
the  entire  area  might  be  equally  utilized. 
Four  large  reservoirs  were  coiastructed 
in  quick  succession.  Finally,  drift  fences 
were  built  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley 
to  control  the  movement  of  grazing  stock. 
Stockmen  cooperated  wholeheartedly  in 
this  development  and.  while  there  is  still 
work  to  be  done  in  Gypsum  Valley,  an 
upward  trend  is  marked  and  definite,  and 
another  sorely  depleted  area  is  well  on 
the  way  to  Its  former  state  of  produc- 
tivity. 

These  range  improvements  speak  for 
themselves.  A  full  reservoir  on  arid 
range  land,  where,  before,  there  was  no 
water  at  all,  tells  a  story  of  t.ue  signifi- 
cance which  the  range  stockman  can 
readily  appreciate. 

Division  fences  hold  stock  from  over- 
grazed areas  until  the  grass  can  grow 
again.  That  is  conservation.  Truck 
trails  open  up  new  range  country  and  per- 
mit trucking  to  market.  Instead  of  trail- 
ing, at  a  saving  of  feed,  time,  and  expense. 
Fenced  driveways  reduce  "shrink"  en 
route  to  the  shipping  point.  Revegeta- 
tion  means  more  gra.>s  and  less  erosion. 
Elimination  of  poisonous  plants  from  the 
range,  like  the  control  of  predatory  ani- 
mals, removes  one  of  the  stockman's 
worst  hazards. 

RANGE   PSEFAREDNESS 

I  am  proud  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  range  conservation  on  the 
public  lands.  We  want  to  keep  our 
people  on  the  land.  We  want  cur  land 
to   keep  the  people.    These  objectives 
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cannot  be  realized  if  soil  Is  permitted  to 
wash  away  and  the  salt  of  the  earth  to 


I  was  born  and  raised  on  a  ranch,  and  all  of 
my  some  35  years  in  business  have  been  con- 
^.^t.,^   nrifVi   itn««trv<ir   nnrt   ranchlnfiT.    I  am 


presence  of  two  small  cliunps  of  willows  some 
75  feet  apart  and  a  small  area  of  wire  grass 
and  the  fact  that  these  growths  do  not  exist 
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in  the  Colorado  State  Senate,  before  com- 
ing to  Congress,  I  formed  a  firm  convic- 
ton  that  what  Colorado  and  the  West 


I  would  like  to  mention  one  or  two  matters 
which  Hausserman  does  not  speak  of  In  the 
Cincinnati  speech.  Judge  Hausserman  speaks 
with   enthusiasm  of  the  Philippines   as  an 


The  National  Park  Serrkt 
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cannot  be  realized  If  soil  is  permitted  to 
wash  away  and  the  salt  of  the  eartb  to 
be  on  the  march  because  of  wasted  re- 
sources.   The  Grazing  Service  Is  proving 
that  there  is  room  for  a  happy  people 
and  a   sound   economy  In  the  public- 
domain  States.    Western  stockmen  real- 
iie  the  real,  lasting  value  of  proper  use 
of  the  range  and.  by  refraining  from  ex- 
panding their  numbers  when  prices  im- 
prove, are  allowing  this  forage  to  improve 
both  in  quality  and  quantity.    This  is  a 
cushion  against  possible  lean  years  of 
low  prices  or  extreme  drought.    Care  is 
being  taken  that  the  mistakes  of  the  last 
World  War  are  not  repeated.    Range  and 
livestock  are  today  in  much  better  con- 
dition than  they  have  been  in  a  number 
of  years.    It  is  imperative  that  we  main- 
tain this  Improvement  in  order  to  be  able 
,^^    to  produce  the  maximum  needs  of  our 
^^"^-cjvflian  and  military  arms  of  defense. 
In  thi*-resolve.  the  Grazing  Service  has 
the  support  of  all  who  are  directly  or 
Indirectly  concerned  with  the  problem. 
A  resolution  passed  at  one  of  the  western 
livestock  association  meetings  this  spring 
reads  as  follows: 

We  endone  the  principles  Involved  in  the 
Taylor  Qraslng  Act  and  administration  there- 
of, for  It  Is  proving  an  effective  control  of 
tenurv  and  a  wise  use  In  the  Interest  of  con- 
solation and  sUbUlzatlon  of  the  livestock 
Industry. 

A  new  chapter  Is  being  written  in  the 
history  of  the  land  policy  of  our  Nation. 
While  Improving  and  protecting  the 
range  resource,  the  Grazing  Service  has 
allotted  the  range  for  the  orderly  use  of 
more  than  12,000,000  head  of  Uvestock 
on  lands  belonging  to  Uncle  Sam.  Today 
there  is  less  conflict,  less  selfishness,  on 
the  range.  The  present  generation  of 
range  livestockmen  who  inherited  a  de- 
clining resource  look  to  the  future  with 
courage  and  confidence.  Government  by 
the  governed  has  meant  a  fair  and  un- 
biased apportionment  of  grazing  rights. 
•me  recovery  of  the  range  itself  is  the 
first  step  in  the  stabilization  of  the  west- 
em  livestock  industry.  The  younger 
generation  of  ranch-raised  men  and 
women  are  encouraged  to  remain  in  their 
home  communities  and  carry  on  the  biisi- 
ness  of  their  parents  because  the  future 
kxdLB  bright  With  the  bloom  of  the 
desert  and  with  range  wars  in  the  discard. 
we  see  the  grizzled  stockman,  who  helped 
vrlte  the  colorful  history  ct  the  West, 
counseling  his  children  to  carry  on.  The 
mistakes  of  the  past  are  fast  being  put 
right. 

I  have  been  shown  and  permitted  to 
uae  a  letter  recently  written  by  Mr.  Owen 
OTallon.  of  Gimnison,  Colo.,  to  Mr.  Rus- 
sell B.  Rose,  regional  grazier.  Graiul 
.  Junction.  Colo.  The  letter  contains  so 
many  constructive  and  useful  suggestions 
that  I  feel  it  is  of  sufBcient  interest  to 
justify  my  including  it  in  my  remarks, 
as  follows: 

OUMNISON.  C<»X>.. 

May  31, 1941. 
Mr.  RirssELL  B.  Ross. 
Regional  Grazier, 

Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
Dbsb  Mm.  Ross:  I  am  writing  to  tell  you  of 
Bky  ai^vcclatlon  and  confidence  In  the  Graz- 
ing Service  and  the  work  you  people  are  doing 
for  the  ranges  and  stockmen  In  this  Colorado 
Oradng  District  No.  3. 


I  was  born  and  raised  on  a  ranch,  and  all  of 
my  some  35  years  in  business  have  been  con- 
nected with  livestock  and  ranching.  I  am 
with  a  considerable  number  of  the  stockmen 
in  this  district  and  a  good  many  from  other 
sections,  and  very  nearly  all  with  whom  I  have 
talked  have  about  the  same  opinion  of  the 
Grazing  Servics  as  my  own.  Our  livestock  ex- 
perience in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  you 
know,  has  to  do  with  open-range  operation 
for  a  considerable  part  of  each  year. 

The  first  forward  step  under  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  was  the  regulation  of  the  grazing 
privileges  ou  the  range,  this  regulation  being 
accomplished  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  and 
fuss.  The  great  factor  In  this  work  was  the 
fact  that  administrative  personnel,  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes,  were,  without  exception. 
men  who  knew  the  stock  business  from  actual 
experience  and  were  able  to  understand  the 
stockman's  problems  and  talk  his  language. 
Then  the  stockmen  had,  and  still  have,  a  voice 
In  the  proposition  through  the  advisory 
boards  of  actual  users  of  the  range,  elected  by 
vote  of  the  bona  fide  range  users— the  ideal 
set-up  for  complete  understanding  of  any 
range  problem  «md  for  the  resolving  of  this 
problem  for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
nimiber. 

Under  these  conditions  there  Is  no  chance, 
under  human  control,  exc<;pt  for  improve- 
ment m  the  condition  of  the  ranges,  which 
can  do  nothing  but  benefit  the  livestock 
business;  for  Instance,  the  range-improve- 
ment program  of  the  Grazing  Service.  In 
my  own  tinlt,  which  U  a  common-use  unit, 
sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  all  use  the  same 
territory.  Through  the  rodent-control  pro- 
gram, prairie  dogs,  gophers,  etc.,  are  being 
eliminated,  thjis  Increasing  the  forage  for 
wild  game  and  domestic  stock  by  the  amo\int 
taken  and  destroyed  by  these  rodents,  which 
Is  pretty  accurately  estimated  from  15  to  25 
percent. 

Then  the  water-development  program— to 
the  lower  foothills  and  desert,  so-called,  there 
were  great  tracts  of  public  land  where  forage 
grew,  but  could  not  be  utilized  for  the  rea- 
son that  watering  places  were  so  far  apart 
stock   or   game  could   not  graze  except  for 
comparatively     small     areas     around     these 
watering  places.     Result:   These  areas  were 
overgrazed    and    great    stretches    left    vm- 
touched.    On  the  desert  the  Grazing  Service, 
with  C.  C.  C.  labor  and  with  range-improve- 
ment fiinds,  has  built,  and  Is  still  building, 
small    resei-voirs   to   catch    and   hold   water 
from  snows  and  flash  storms  for  the  use  of 
livestock  and  game   in   these  unused   areas, 
thus   making    unnecessary    and    not    to   be 
tolerated  overgrazing  on    the   areas   around 
the  old  natural  watering  places.    In  the  foot- 
hills  small    natiiral    springs    are    being    de- 
veloped,   fenced,    and    the    water   carried    to 
troughs  so  animals  may  get  clean  water  to 
drink  without  trampling  the  spring  to  a  mud- 
hole  unfit  for  anything  to  drink  from. 

A  new  and  unique  water-development  ex- 
periment completed  last  fall  on  the  imlt  on 
which  my  stock  are  grazed  produced  most 
gratifying  results  and  opened  an  almost  un- 
limited field  for  such  projects  in  the  foothill 
coimtry.  The  labor  was  performed  by  C.  C.  C. 
enroUees  Tinder  Grazing  Service  supervision. 
The  cost,  I  am  told  by  your  people,  was  $34.50. 
No  material  went  Into  this  project  except 
some  rock  which  was  picked  up  on  the  hill- 
side. 

This  project  Is  In  a  typical  part  of  the 
sparsely  watered  belt  between  the  higher 
hills  which  are  much  better  watered,  and  the 
river  valleys  where  the  livestock  are  fed  in 
winter.  This  belt  Is  also  the  principal  win- 
ter feeding  ground  for  deer,  elk,  and  sage 
grouse.  Domestic  stock  have  been  able  to 
get  little  use  from  this  section  because  of 
lack  of  water  and  game  use  restricted  for 
the  same  reason.  The  site  of  this  project 
was  absolutely  dry  when  the  work  started, 
the  nearest  water  being  miles  away.    The 


presence  of  two  small  clumps  of  willows  some 
75  feet  apart  and  a  small  area  of  wire  grass 
and  the  fact  that  these  growths  do  not  exist 
where  their  roots  cannot   reach   water,  led 
me  to  urge  the  Grazing  Service  to  try  to 
find  water  there.    Two  small  test  pits  were 
started,  one  by  each  willow  clump.    Before 
much   depth   was  attained,  water   appeared 
m  each  hole  and  at  a  depth  of  8  feet  a  good 
flow   of   water   was   coming   Into   each    pit. 
Trenches  were  then  dug  to  carry  the  water 
to  an  earth  tank  scooped  out  with  a  tractor 
equipped  with   a  bulldozer.    The  pits  were 
filled  with  loose  rock  to  prevent  caving  and 
to  obviate  the  possibility  of  animals  falling 
In.  the  trenches  treated  the  same  and  the 
earth  tank  rlprapped  with  flat  rock  to  pre- 
vent animals  from  miring  and  a  beautiful 
tank  of  living  water  appeared  where  the  sun 
had  never  shone  on  water  In  the  memory  of 
man.    This  spring  there  were  Innumerable 
tracks  of  deer  and  sage  grouse  around  the 
tank,  and  on  one  trip  there  a  pair  of  ducks 
rose  from   Its  surface.    This  tank  of  water 
will  service  an  area  In  a  vmlt  carrying  some 
1,200    cattle,    5,000    sheep,    and    by    wildlife 
people  an  estimated  5,000  deer  and  elk  and 
one  of  the  best  sage-chicken  areas   In  the 
country.    Not  only  will  It  benefit  the  stock 
which   water  there,  but   It   will   relieve  the 
grazing  load  on  the  entire  unit  by  opening 
up   the   additional   area   now   available   for 
use.     Almost  countless  spots  with  Identical 
original    conditiona    are   scattered    through 
the  dry  belt. 

This  Is  Jtist  one  Instance  of  the  work  of 
bettering  the  range  condition  being  done  by 
your  Service. 

Range  reseedlng  Just  really  getting  under 
way.  contour  furrowing  to  spread  water 
from  the  spring  runoff,  drift  fences,  eradica- 
tion of  poisonous  weeds,  among  others  of 
the  range-development  program,  are  giving 
wonderful  results. 

I  firmly  believe  I  may  say  without  fear 
of  successful  contradiction  that  the  Grazing 
Service  operating  under  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act,  with  the  cooperation  of  stockmen  and 
advisory  boards  of  stockmen,  has  In  Its  short 
life  already  done  more  to  better  the  wild- 
life conditions,  stabilize  and  protect  legiti- 
mate livestock  operations,  protect  and  re- 
habilitate the  ranges  than  all  Government 
agencies  and  private  effort,  Including  sports- 
men's organizations,  combined,  have  done 
since  North  America  was  settled.  The  gospel 
of  the  Grazing  Service,  to  Its  everlasting 
glory.  Is  range  Improvement  Instead  of 
merely  range  conservation.  More  power  to 
you,  say  we  all. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Owen  OTallon. 

As  the  years  go  by  we  live  a  little  more 
in  retrospect.  In  conclusion,  I  will  de- 
part for  a  moment  from  the  theme  of 
this  address  and  speak  of  our  home  in 
the  West,  with  a  few  personal  reflections. 
I  have  personally  known  all  of  the  21 
Senators  and  29  Representatives  that 
Colorado  has  sent  to  Washington  since 
our  State  was  admitted  Into  the  Union 
on  August  1,  1876.  Eight  of  those  Sena- 
tors and  12  of  those  Representatives 
served  before  I  came  to  Congress.  I  have 
served  in  Congress  with  all  the  rest  of 
them.  I  can  proudly  say  that  Colorado 
has  never  had  the  slightest  occasion  to 
bow  her  head  In  shame  for  anjrthlng  that 
any  of  them  ever  did  either  In  his  oflBcial 
or  private  life.  They  have  all  been  loyal, 
conscientious  representatives  of  our 
State.  But  they  have  been  about  as 
widely  dlversifled  as  possible  in  their 
capabilities  and  fitness  for  those  posi- 
tions. 

During  the  many  public  positions  with 
which  I  was  honored,  including  12  years 
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in  the  Colorado  State  Senate,  before  com- 
ing to  Congress,  I  formed  a  firm  convic- 
ton  that  what  Colorado  and  the  West 
most  needed  in  Washington  was  actual 
service  and  npt  oratory;  not  grandiose 
statesmanship  or  national  reputations, 
but  practical  results  and  constructive 
help  In  the  reclamation,  conservation, 
and  development  of  our  vast  possible  re- 
sources. That  was  my  Ideal  of  what  real 
Western  statesmanship  should  be. 

I  am  profoundly  grateful  to  the  people 
of  western  Colorado  for  their  confidence 
and  loyal  support  during  all  these  years. 
They  are  primarily  and  jointly,  with  me, 
entitled  to  the  credit  for  whatever  suc- 
cess I  have  achieved  In  Washington. 
They  have  given  me  the  opportunity  to 
be  of  service  In  seciurlng  the  many  bene- 
fits and  the  development  and  upbuild- 
ing of  the  West  in  general,  and  my  home 
State  in  particular. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  on  March  4, 
1909.  I  had  the  secret  ambition  of  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  really  useful, 
constructive  and  practically  beneficial 
Members  that  the  West  has  ever  sent 
to  Washington  and  I  have  always  cher- 
ished and  earnestly  tried  to  measure  up 
to  and  realize  that  fond  hope  for  nearly 
a  third  of  a  century. 


Two   Baiion  Dollars   and  4p   Years  in 
Philqipines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

-^  OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  June  26.  IHl 


STATEMENT   BY   MAJ.   GEN.    WILUAM   C. 
RIVERS.  UNITED  STATES  ARMY.  RETIRED 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Maj. 
Gen.  William  C.  Rivers,  United  States 
Army.  Retired,  I  am  Informed  was  loaned 
by  our  Army  to  the  local  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment to  work  for  11  consecutive  years 
with  the  Philippine  constabulary.  He  Is 
a  keen  student  of  Philippine-United 
States  of  America  relations.  Under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  I  now 
wish  to  submit  for  the  Record  a  state- 
ment which  I  have  recently  received 
from  General  Rivers: 

New  Yoek,  N.  Y.,  June  22,  1941. 
To  the  Honorable  Fred  L.  Crawford, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  the  recent  interesting 
speech  of  Judge  John  W.  Hausserman,  ol 
Manila,  before  the  Bar  Association  of  Cin- 
cinnati. You  had  the  address  inserted  In 
the  Congressional  Record  for  June  19  In- 
stant. Hausserman  has  lived  in  the  Philip- 
pines since  he  was  discharged  M  a  soldier  of 
the  Kansas  regiment  there,  when  our  War 
with  Spain  terminated.  Judge  Hausserman 
is  an  able  man,  who  has  had  great  success  in 
commercial  life  in  the  islands.  He  Is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Gold  King. 


I  would  like  to  mention  one  or  two  matters 
which  Hausserman  does  not  speak  of  In  the 
Cincinnati  speech.  Judge  Hausserman  speaks 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  Philippines  as  an 
asset  to  the  j>eople  of  the  United  States.  He 
favors  our  retaining  authority  over  the  dis- 
tant and  scattered  archipelago.  He  makes 
no  mention  of  the  distance  out  to  the  Philip- 
pines nor  to  the  difficulties  attending  an  at- 
tempt to  permanently  defend  those  Islands. 

The  Filipinos  as  a  whole  earnestly  desire 
the  Independence  we  often  promised  them. 
My  conviction — after  years  of  residence  in 
many  parts  of  the  Philippines — Is  the  Islands 
are  an  economic  and  strategic  liability  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  No  doubt  a 
relatively  small  number  of  Filipinos  and 
others  who  are  Interested  In  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  in  the  Philippines  would  be  pleased 
If  the  United  States  held  the  Islands  under 
some  sort  of  dominion  government.  In  fact. 
John  Gunther  states  in  his  book  Inside  Asia 
that  he  visited  the  Philippines  and  says  the 
sugar  men  oppose  Independence  for  the 
Islands  and  desire  to  see  the  Independence 
act  of  our  Congress  revoked.  As  long  as  we 
hold  the  Philippines  the  greater  part  of  the 
sugar  from  the  islands,  and  other  products, 
comes  Into  the  United  States  free  of  duty. 
This  is  unfair  to  the  many  farmers  in  Michi- 
gan and  other  States  who  are  engaged  In 
sugar  growing  themselves. 

Japan  la  squarely  between  the  United 
States  and  Manila — and  on  the  straight, 
short  route  to  the  Orient.  It  Is  4.500  miles 
out  to  Japan;  to  ManUa  It  is  6.000  mUes. 
1.500  miles  farther.  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  wrote  Taft  In  1907.  "The  Philip- 
pines form  our  heel  of  Achilles."  Our  Ad- 
miral Yamell  said  a  few  years  ago  to  a  com- 
mittee of  CSongress  that  in  order  for  us  to  go 
freely  to  the  Philippines,  if  we  were  at  war 
with  Japan,  "You  would  need  a  fleet  twice 
the  size  of  the  fleet  of  Japan."  More  than 
once  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy  said  to  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  "The  defensive  line  of 
the  American  Navy  rea-hes  from  the  Aleutian 
Islands  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  to  Samoa 
and  to  the  Canal  at  Panama."  And,  speaking 
on  a  large  Increase  for  the  fleet.  Admiral 
Leahy  told  the  House  Naval  Committee.  "The 
Navy  when  It  is  increased  by  the  authority  In 
this  bill  will  be  seriously  Inadequate  to  the 
task  of  sending  a  naval  force  to  the  Philip- 
pines." 

It  Is  well  known  that  taxes  of  the  Fili- 
pinos pay  the  expenses  of  the  government  of 
the  Philippines — and  pay  for  all  improve- 
ments. Yet,  the  American  taxpayers  have 
paid  about  $2,000,000,000  In  the  past  40  years 
on  account  of  the  Philippines— in  putting 
down  the  Insurrection,  keeping  American 
soldiers  and  extra  war  vessels  In  the  islands, 
building  residences  for  our  High  Commis- 
sioner at  Manila  and  Bagulo,  for  maintain- 
ing over  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  a  transport  service  and  so  on. 

Our  trade  with  the  Philippines  and  with 
China  has  been  a  great  disappointment,  with 
the  balance  In  both  countries  against  us. 
Our  trade  with  Japan  is  more  than  our 
trade  with  China  and  the  Philippines  com- 
bined. In  the  trade  with  Japan  there  Is  a 
great  balance  on  our  side  also. 

I  believe  Japan  will  not  annex  the  Philip- 
pines after  1946.  Japan  Is  so  near  the  Philip- 
pines that  she  will  in  any  event  always  get 
much  of  the  trade  with  the  PhUlpplnes. 

I  hope  the  FUlplnos  wUl  get  their  Independ- 
ence. Also,  I  hope  we  will  grant  the  Fili- 
pinos a  continuation  of  trade  prlvUeges  for 
a  few  years  after  1946.  With  a  fair  start,  the 
Filipinos  will  govern  themselves  well.  They 
work  hard  and  are  ambitious  and  anxious  to 
succeed. 

Tours  faithfully, 

WiLiiAM  C.  Rivers, 
Major  General,  United  State*  Army. 
Retired. 


The  National  Park  Senrkt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR 

of  co:.obaoo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday.  June  28. 1941 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  al- 
ways been  keenly  intertjsted  In  the  preser- 
vation of  our  attractive  national  scenery 
for  two  main  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
no  patriotic  westerner  with  a  long  view 
into  the  future  can  fail  to  recognize  the 
value  of  our  national  parks  in  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  Our  Federal  parks  pro- 
tect the  noblest  scenic  masterpieces  in 
the  United  States  and  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  sacred  of  our  historic -shrines. 
These  areas  form  a  background  of  the 
best  our  country  has  to  offer,  against 
which  we  citizens  carry  on  our  own  Indi- 
vidual and  our  national  lives. 

In  the  second  place.  I  have  a  special 
personal  interest  in  the  National  Park 
Service  itself,  since  its  history  is  so  inter- 
linked with  my  own  public  life.  I  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  creation  of 
many  of  our  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments. In  the  early  part  of  1906, 1  joined 
with  many  other  public -spirited  citizens 
of  Colorado  in  helping  to  secure  establish- 
ment of  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  on 
June  29  of  that  year.  Mrs.  Taylor  and  I, 
with  a  guide  and  pack  horses,  visited  that 
most  attractive  and  weird  region  when 
there  was  not  another  human  being 
within  Its  present  boundaries. 

I  took  my  seat  In  Congress  March  4, 
1909.  In  1910  was  launched  a  movement 
to  create  a  bureau  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment charged  with  the  duty  of  coordinat- 
ing the  national  parks,  which  had  grown 
In  a  somewhat  Topsyllke  manner.  People 
were  becoming  aware  that  they  had  own- 
ership In  a  magnificent  national  heritage 
and  were  visiting  the  parks  In  Increasing 
numbers.  The  new  Glacier  National  Park 
had  just  been  established,  others  were 
projected,  and  a  coordination  of  na- 
tional-park activities  was  Imperative. 

I  am  confident  my  personal  vigorous 
appeal  to  President  Taft  In  May  1911  had 
much  to  do  with  the  Executive  order 
which  he  Issued  on  the  24th  of  May  that 
year  creating  the  Colorado  National 
Monument  In  central  western  Colorado 
which  has  become  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar monuments  In  our  entire  country. 

The  first  effort  to  secure  a  parks  bureau 
was  headed  by  Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland, 
president  of  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion— an  organization  that  still,  under  its 
new  name,  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  stands  solidly  for  national- 
park  Integrity  and  against  commercial 
aggression  and  nonconforming  uses. 

I  remember  that  the  then  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Hon.  Walter  L.  Fisher,  sup- 
ported the  project  strongly,  and  that 
President  Taft  sent  a  special  message  to 
Congress  urging  the  establishment  of  a 
parks  bureau.    Beginning  in  1910,  for 
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three  successive  Congresses  bills  for  ^this 
purpose  were  introduced  by  Judge  John 
E.  Raker  of  the  House  and  Senator  Reed 
Smoot. 

But  the  time  was  not  quite  ripe  and  it 
was  not  until  1916  that  a  bill  to  establish 
the  National  Park  Service,  Introduced  by 
Congressman  William  Kent,  was  enacted 
into  law.  That  was  on  August  25.  1916. 
I  took  a  very  active  and  enthusiastic  part 
In  the  passage  of  the  law  creating  the 
National  Park  Service.  I  felt  then  and  I 
have  believed  ever  since  that  it  was  one 
of  the  greatest  measures  ever  enacted  in 
Congress  for  the  conservation  and  preser- 
vation of  oiu  scenery  for  the  instruction 
and  pleasure  of  all  of  our  citizens  and  all 
foreign  visitors  to  our  country.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Public  Lands  Committee 
In  those  days,  and  sat  in  at  the  hearings 
on  the  bill.  Even  then  I  was  interested  in 
financing.  I  was  afraid  at  that  time,  for 
Instance,  that  in  the  future  one  park. 
such  as  the  Yellowstone,  might  make 
more  money  through  its  revenues  than  it 
needed,  and  so  I  suggested  that  the  reve- 
nues be  devoted  to  the  Service  generally, 
giving  the  Department  discretion  in  the 
use  of  the  f tmds.  And  I  worried  for  fear 
the  Washington  end  of  the  Service  would 
grow  too  large.  Later,  when  the  bill  was 
under  consideration  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  made  this  statement: 

We.  the  committee,  want  to  have  a  sys- 
tematic distribution  at  Improvements  and 
th«  expenditure  of  money  under  the  Service. 

We  have  gone  a  long  way  since  then 
in  both  budgeting  and  understanding 
park  needs. 

In  1931  I  became  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  ever  since 
have  followed  with  closest  interest  the 
activities  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

Even  before  passage  of  the  Organic  Act 
setting  up  the  National  Park  Service. 
steps  were  'taken  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  coordinate  park  admin- 
_lstration.  Franklin  K.  Lane  had  become 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  President 
Woodrow  Wilson's  Cabinet  in  1913.  He 
was  a  man  who  knew  and  loved  the  na- 
tional parks,  and  recognized  the  need 
for  a  central  administration.  He  ap- 
pointed as  an  assistant  a  fellow  Calif or- 
nian.  Adolph  C.  Ifiller,  to  give  especial 
consideration  to  park  matters.  In  1915, 
Stephen  T.  Mather  succeeded  him  as  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  charge  of  national  parks.  Also  a  Cali- 
fomlan.  an  outdoor  man  who  knew  the 
national  parks  from  actual  mountaineer- 
ing experience,  his  appointment  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  park  ad- 
ministration. 

The  tale  is  told — I  do  not  vouch  for  it, 
but  I  like  it — that  Steve  Mather,  not  lik- 
ing certain  conditions  he  encountered  in 
a  national  park,  so  wrote  his  old  friend 
of  college  days.  Secretary  Lane.  The 
Secret  iry.  the  story  goes,  wrote  back: 

DxAX  Stevt:  If  you  dont  like  the  way  the 
parks  are  being  run,  come  down  and  run 
them  yourself. 

Whatever  the  motivation.  Mr.  Mather 
did  just  that.  A  practical  businessman, 
be  was  also  an  idealist,  his  idealism  being 
of  the  same  brand  as  that  which  in- 
spired the  fathers  of  the  Yellowstone 
Idea.    Most  of  you  probably  know  the 


story  of  the  establishment  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  but  it  will  bear  repeti- 
tion. Indeed,  its  repetition  is  especially 
timely  now,  as  it  is  the  story  of  men 
voluntarily  giving  up  land  ownership  and 
potential  wealth  that  others  might  bene- 
fit. 

I  wish  I  could  have  been  with  the  party 
that  for  a  month  in  1870  explored  the 
country  that  is  now  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  Especially  would  I  give  much  to 
have  sat  in  at  that  campflre  just  before 
the  party  broke  up.  when  they  discussed 
preempting  the  wonders  they  had  seen 
and  wa]rs  and  means  of  dividing  them 
for  maximum  personal  gain.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  party.  Judge  Cornelius  Hedges, 
of  Montana,  opposed  any  filing  of  claims 
upon  the  Yellowstone.  There  should  be 
no  private  ownership  of  any  portion  of 
that  spectacular  region,  he  said;  rather, 
the  whole  of  it  should  be  set  apart  as  a 
great  national  ipark.  Eventually  the  oth- 
ers agreed.  Nathaniel  Langford,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party  who  later  became  its 
historian,  wrote  in  his  dairy  on  Sepcem- 
ber  20,  1870: 

I  lay  awake  half  the  night  thinking  of  It; 
and  If  my  wakefulness  deprived  my  bed- 
fellow (Hedges)  of  any  sleep,  he  has  only 
himself  and  his  disturbing  national-park 
proposition  to  answer  for  It. 

In  1872  Congress  passed  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  Yellowstone  National  Park  as 
"a  public  park  or  pleasure  ground  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  peoi^." 
Thus  a  new  concept  of  land  use  and  the 
first  national  park  came  into  existence. 

Throughout  the  years  the  idealism 
upon  which  the  Yellowstone  was  founded 
has  been  inherent  in  national-park  man- 
agement. Hand  in  hand  with  that  ideal- 
ism has  gone  a  practical  administration 
that  has  given  the  people  of  this  country 
the  world's  outstanding  scenic  and  his- 
toric park  system. 

The  people  of  Colorado  have  always 
been  especially  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  marvelous  scenery  of  our 
State.  Many  of  us  worked  for  several 
years  to  secure  the  creation  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park.  At  that  time 
there  was  vigorous  opposition  in  Congress 
to  the  creation  of  any  more  national 
parks  or  monuments.  Senator  Thomas, 
of  Colorado,  and  I  were  joint  authors 
of  the  bill  creating  that  park,  and  I  had  a 
long  struggle  in  the  House  before  suc- 
ceeding, but  I  was  f  nally  successful  in 
passing  the  bill  through  the  House.  Pres- 
ident Wilson  signed  the  law  creating  the 
park  on  January  26,  1915,  and  presented 
me  with  the  pen.  with  an  eloquent  little 
speech.  President  Taft  presented  me 
the  pen  he  used  in  signing  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  creating  the  Colorado  Na- 
tional Monument,  and  President  Hoover 
presented  me  the  pen  he  used  in  signing 
the  Executive  order  creating  the  Black 
Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  River  as  a  na- 
tional monument.  I  have  preserved  those 
pens,  with  many  others,  and  also  about 
100  gavels  that  have  been  presented  to 
me  as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  which  I  intend  to  deposit  in 
some  historical  museum  in  Colorado  for 
safekeeping  in  perpetuity. 

To  those  of  us  who  were  in  at  the  birth 
of  the  Service,  who  know  of  the  advances 
made  in  park  administration  during  the 


next  dozen  years,  the  name  of  Stephen  T. 
Mather  is  synonymous  with  conservation. 
He  was  a  successful  businessman  who, 
having  made  for  himself  a  sizable  fortune, 
in  middle  life  turned  his  talents  to  what 
he  loved  best — the  preservation  of  our 
superlative  natural  heritage.    Accepting 
the  directorship  of  the  National  Park 
Service  in  the  spring  of  1917,  with  totally 
inadequate  appropriations  due  to  the  war 
situation,   he   gathered    around   him   a 
group  of  enthusiastic  young  people,  who 
worked   longer   hours    and   were   more 
imderpaid,  I  venture  to  say,  than  any 
other  similar  group  in  the  Government 
before  or  since.    Among  these  was  Hor- 
ace M.  Albright,  another  Callfomian,  who 
went    on    Secretary   Lane's    staff   with 
Adolph  Miller  in  1913.    I  shall  say  more 
about  him  later.    I  was  a  most  profound 
admirer  of  Stephen  T.  Mather.    He  was 
one  of  the  most  public-spirited  and  noble 
characters  I  have  ever  known,  and  I  was 
also  a  genuine  admirer  of  Secretary  Lane. 
In  fact,  he  was  a  western  man,  and  all  of 
the  West  admired  him.   It  was  a  common 
facetious  saying  in  Colorado  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  Cabinet  was  composed  of 
Secretary  Lane  and  nine  other  fellows. 
Prom  the  beginning  Mather  spent  of 
his  personal  fortune  as  he  did  of  his  en- 
ergies— in  the  latter  being  the  first  of 
several  park  men  who  literally  gave  their 
lives  for  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of 
national   parks.     He   strongly   believed 
that  he  should  use  his  talents  and  wealth 
for  the  public  good.    No  doubt  many  of 
you  have  heard  him  say  that  as  he  made 
his  modest  fortune  out  of  the  western 
lands  through  mining  borax  ore,  he  felt  it 
fitting  that  some  of  his  money  should  go 
back  to  the  scenic  lands  of  the  West. 

Through  Mr.  Mather's  enthusiasm — 
backed  by  intense  personal  effort — an 
appropriation  of  $50,000  was  secured  from 
Congress  which,  supplemented  by  a  dona- 
tion of  $20,000  from  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society,  made  possible  the  pur- 
chase of  the  magnificent  Giant  Forest  in 
Sequoia  National  Park.  Without  his  ef- 
forts, trees  thousands  of  years  old  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  chopped  down  to 
serve  as  grapevine  posts  or  pencils.  He 
himself  purchased  other  lands  in  Sequoia 
which  he  donated  to  the  Government. 

Again,  it  was  Mather,  with  the  Sierra 
Club  and  other  friends,  who  bought  the 
Tioga  toll  road  in  Yosemite  National 
Park  at  a  cost  of  $15,000 — and  then  had 
to  get  authority  from  Congress  to  give  it 
to  the  people;  who  purchased  a  private 
holding  in  Glacier  National  Park  that 
interfered  with  effective  administration; 
who  spent  $28,000  of  his  personal  funds 
to  construct  a  clubhouse  for  the  rangers 
of  Yosemite;  who  paid  the  salaries  of 
additional  needed  employees  in  the 
Washington  oflBce.  There  is  no  telling 
how  much  he  spent  of  his  own  money  or 
the  total  amount  he  inspired  others  to 
contribute  to  national  park  work. 

Of  even  greater  value  to  the  National 
Park  Service,  as  setting  the  standards  of 
integrity  we  so  well  recognize  today,  was 
his  handling  of  Federal  funds.  Follow- 
ing the  methods  by  which  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  business,  Mr.  Mather  refused, 
when  asking  for  appropriations,  to  pad 
the  initial  estimates.  Most  of  you  are 
familiar     with     the     time-honorsd — or 
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should  I  say  dishonored— method  of  pad- 
ding. A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  was 
expected  that  any  bureau  chief  naturally 
would  ask  for  half  again  or  twice  as  much 
money  as  he  needed.  In  the  hope  that 
when  Congress  got  through  trimming  he 
still  would  have  the  funds  he  really 
needed.  Old-line  Government  people 
urged  Mr.  Mather  to  follow  this  pro- 
cedure. He  refused,  admitting  of  no 
argument.  He  had  run  his  business  on 
business  lines,  he  said,  and  so  long  as  he 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  National  Park 
Service  he  Intended  to  follow  correct 
business  practices. 

For  a  year  or  two  he  took  an  awful 
trimming,  but  he  stood  steadfast  on  prin- 
ciple. And  members  of  the  congressional 
appropriations  committees  soon  came  to 
respect  the  estimates  and  justifications 
of  the  National  Park  Service  as  com- 
pletely honest  and  aboveboard.  We  have 
not  always  agreed  with  the  Service's  point 
,  of  view  on  particular  points  in  debate, 
but  we  have  never  had  cause  to  question 
honesty  of  motive.  The  procedure  in- 
stituted by  Mr.  Mather  prepared  the  Park 
Service  for  budgeting  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  And  here  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  Representative  Louis  C.  Cram- 
ton,  of  Michigan,  who,  for  many  years,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  handling 
Interior  Department  appropriations,  was 
very  largely  helpful  in  building  the  pres- 
ent financial  structure  of  the  Service. 

Mr.  Mather  had  a  tremendous  capacity 
for  friendship,  and  through  it  and  his 
own  enthusiasm  he  drew  into  the  circle  of 
national-park  friends  leading  citizens 
everywhere.  Conservationists,  sports- 
men, outdoor  enthusiasts,  writers  and 
publishers,  politicians  and  statesmen, 
professional  people  through  him  came  to 
know  and  evaluate  properly  the  place  the 
Federal  parks  play  in  the  pattern  of  our 
national  life. 

During  his  administration  of  the  na- 
tional-park system  many  new  areas  were 
added.  Among  these  were  the  Rocky 
Mountain,  Hawaii,  Lassen  Volcanic, 
Moimt  McKinley,  Acadia — which  was 
first  established  as  the  Sieur  de  Monts 
National  Monument  in  1916 — Grand 
Canyon,  Bryce  Canyon,  and  ZIon  National 
Parks;  and  the  Aztec  Ruins,  Capulin 
Mountain.  Carlsbad  Cave.  Craters  of  the 
Moon.  Dinosaur,  Fossil  Cycad.  Glacier 
Bay.  Hovenweep,  Katmal,  Pipe  Spring, 
Scotts  Bluff.  Verendrye,  Wupatki.  and 
Yucca  House  National  Monuments. 

Mr.  Mather's  last  and  greatest  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  national  parks  was 
his  life.  Suffering  a  stroke  after  an  un- 
usually heavy  field  schedule,  Stephen 
Mather  resigned  on  January  8,  1929.  and 
died  the  following  year.  Of  him  Judge 
Louis  C.  Cramton  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  when  news  of  the  great  man's 
death  reached  us: 

There  never  shall  C(xne  an  end  to  the  good 
that  he  has  done. 

Let  me  interpolate  here  that  the  same 
year  another  fine  park  man,  W.  B.  Lewis, 
superintendent  of  Yosemite  National 
Park  from  1916  to  1927,  and  an  assistant 
director  of  the  Service  from  1928  until 
1930,  literally  died  In  harness.  His 
death  was  the  result  of  overwork  in  the 
early  hard  days  of  Service  establishment, 
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when  men  strained  to  carry  on  the  heavy 
load  until  it  literally  broke  their  hearts. 
Working  closely  with  Mr.  Mather 
throughout  his  service  with  the  Govern- 
ment was  Horace  M.  Albright.  A  Call- 
fomian who  was  educated  in  the  Col- 
leges of  Commerce  and  Law  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  1913. 
As  assistant  to  Mr.  Mather  before  the 
Service  was  organized,  and  as  assistant 
director  afterward,  his  was  the  guiding 
hand  in  legislative  and  organization 
matters,  in  working  out  new  contracts 
with  the  concessionaires  who  had  oper- 
ated in  many  of  the  parks  on  Govern- 
ment franchise  for  years  before  the 
Service  was  established.  In  March  1919 
Albright  submitted  his  resignation,  but 
finally  agreed  to  continue  in  the  Service 
in  a  field  post. 

Mr.  Albright  was  a  worthy  successor 
to    Mr.    Mather.    He    had    a    natvu-al 
adaptation  for  that  service  and  he  was  a 
man  of  really  superb  executive  ability. 
Our  country  is  greatly  indebted  to  both 
Mr.  Mather  and  Mr.  Albright  and  to  Mr. 
Albright's  successor.  Arno  B.  Cammerer, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  lovable,  public- 
spirited,  kind-hearted,  and  fine  citizens 
I  have  ever  known.    In  July  he  was  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  largest  as  well  as  the 
oldest  park  in  the  system.    As  the  first 
civilian  superintendent  of  the  Yellow- 
stone in  32  years,  he  took  over  the  super- 
vision of  the  park  from  the  Corps  of 
Engineers   and   cavalary   units   of    the 
United  States  Army  and  organized  a 
civilian  administration. 

While  carrying  on  this  important  work 
for  nearly  a  decade,  he  spent  approxi- 
mately half  of  each  year.  Including  the 
winter  months,  in  general  duties  as  As- 
sistant Director— field— still  spending 
some  time  in  Washington  each  year  on 
legislative  and  financial  matters.  His 
brilliant  defense  of  park  legislation  al- 
ways made  an  excellent  impression  upon 
committee  members,  with  whom  he  trav- 
eled extensively  in  the  West. 

Upon  Mr.  Mather's  resignation  in  1929 
his  mantle  as  Dhrector  of  the  National 
Park  Service  naturally  fell  upon  Horace 
Albright,  collaborator  with  him  on  all  big 
park  projects  since  1915.  The  executive 
ability  shown  throughout  his  years  with 
the  Department  came  to  full  flower  dur- 
ing this  period.  Under  his  able  direction 
many  new  and  pending  projects  came  to 
fruition. 

Always  a  student  of  American  history. 
Albright  turned  his  attention  to  preser- 
vation of  historic  sites  and  structures  and 
sought  transfer  of  the  military  and  bat- 
tlefield parks  and  other  historic  monu- 
ments from  the  War  Department  to  the 
National  Park  Service  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  With  the  aid  of  friends 
in  Congress,  he  made  rapid  progress  after 
getting  legislation  directing  the  National 
Park  Service  to  restore  George  Washing- 
ton's birthplace  at  Wakefield,  Va.  He 
had  the  conviction  that  unless  all  Federal 
parks,  scenic  and  historic,  all  memorials 
and  cherished  sites  of  national  signifi- 
cance, and  even  the  District  of  Columbia 
parks,  were  under  the  National  Park 
Service  its  Infiuence  would  never  be  as 
strong  in  conservation  as  its  policies  and 


personnel  could  make  it.  Also,  he  felt 
that  with  historic  and  some  scenic  and 
scientific  regions  scattered  among  other 
departments  there  was  always  danger 
that  the  National  Park  Service  might 
itself  be  merged  with  some  other  iHireau 
and  thus  lose  its  identity  altogether.  So 
he  was  everlastingly  courting  mergers  of 
other  park  hdministratlons  In  other  de- 
partments with  his  own  in  the  Interior 
Department. 

President  Hoover,  In  1932,  in  his  first 
reorganization  plan — which  was  opposed 
by  Congress — proposed  the  consolidation 
of  most  of  the  Federal  park  areas  In  the 
national-park  system.  A  year  later  Mr. 
Albright's  program  was  incorporated  in 
the  first  reorganization  proposal  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  President  Roose- 
velt, and  became  effective  in  August  1933. 
I  have  always  been  profoundly  grateful 
to  Mr.  Albright  and  to  Secretary  Wilbur 
for  supporting  my  earnest  effort  to  secure 
the  establishment  of  the  Black  Canyon 
of  the  Gunnison  River  in  my  district  aa 
a  national  monument,  and  we  finally  suc- 
ceeded In  presuading  President  Hoover  to 
sign  the  order  creating  that  monument 
on  March  2. 1933,  It  being  one  of  the  very 
last  acts  of  his  official  career. 

This  park  reorganization,  however,  was 
never  completely  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Al- 
bright, because  It  was  expanded  to  In- 
clude some  national  cemeteries,  public 
buildings,  and  other  holdings  which  he 
felt  could  not  be  administered  with  parks 
without  getting  far  away  from  the  pri- 
mary objectives  of  the  organic  act  of 
Congress  creating  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Another  field  of  activity  which  inter- 
ested Albright  was  personnel  selection 
and  organization.  He  devoted  special  at- 
tention to  reclassification  of  his  em- 
ployees and  gained  recognition  of  bis 
Bureau  as  in  the  most  important  group. 
A  firm  believer  in  the  merit  system  and 
the  policies  of  the  Civil  Se»vice  Commis- 
sion, he  sought  able,  well-trained  men 
through  insistence  on  examinations,  both 
oral  and  written,  designed  to  obtain 
capable  employees  with  exceptional  per- 
sonalities. 

The  first  national  historical  park  was 
established  during  Albright's  adminis- 
tration, and  also  the  first  national  monu- 
ments of  historic  Interest  in  the  East 
under  Park  Service  jurisdiction.  Inter- 
pretation of  national  parks,  after  10  years' 
tried  on  a  temporary  seasonal  basis,  be- 
came a  definite  part  of  national-park 
administration  with  congressional  ap- 
proval. I  know  of  no  single  factor  that 
gives  more  pleasxure  and  understanding 
to  visitors  to  the  national  parks  than 
does  this  interpretive  program. 

Throughout  the  years,  from  the  very 
beginnings  of  the  Service,  business  had 
been  wooing  Mr.  Albright.  In  August 
1933.  he  finally  capitulated  and  resigned 
as  Director.  Let  me  say  here,  however, 
that  his  interest  in  national  park  affairs 
has  never  waned.  His  old  friends  in  Con- 
gress and  elsewhere  In  the  Government 
stIU  count  him  one  of  their  strongest 
allies  when  park  interests  are  threatened. 
He  is  a  trustee  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  cor- 
porations restoring  Colonial  Williams- 
burg and  of  his  Jackson  Hole  Preserve, 
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Inc.  Albright  also  Is  president  of  the 
American  Planning  li  Civic  Association. 
When  Mr.  Albright  became  Superin- 
tendent of  Yellowstone  National  Park  In 
Jidy  1919,  Amo  B.  Cammerer,  formerly 
with  the  Pine  Arts  Commission,  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  director  of  national 
parks,  a  position  later  changed  to  asso- 
ciate director.  Later  he  served  in  the 
tame  capacity  to  Horace  Albright. 

During  that  period  Mr.  Cammerer  de- 
voted much  of  his  official  and  private 
time  to  the  promotion  of  the  great  eastern 
national-park  projects,  which  as  Director 
he  saw  come  to  fruition.    His  lavish  ex- 
penditiu-e  of  energy  during  this  period 
laid   the  groundwork  for  the  physical 
break   that  recently   proved   faUl.    He 
covered  nearly  every  inch  of  the  lands 
now  Included  in  the  Shenandoah.  Great 
Smoky  Mountains.  Mammoth  Cave,  and 
Isle  Royale  National  Parks:  assisted  in 
laying  out  their  boundaries,  advised  the 
associations,  commissions,  and  State  gov- 
ernments on  securing  lands  or  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  lands;  and  was  person- 
ally Instrumental  in  securing  huge  dona- 
tions for  that  purpose.    Most  of  you  know 
the  story  of  the  $5,000,000  Rockefeller 
contribution   to    the   purchase    of    the 
Smokies,  and  of  other  large  gifts.    He 
also  labored  energetically  on  the  Florida 
Everglades,  never  losing  hope  through 
years  of  discouragement.    I  trust  this 
park  may  soon  be  established,  as  another 
Uvlng  memorial  to  him. 

Perhaps,  the  most  difficult  part  of  his 
task  in  connection  with  these  eastern 
parks  was  standing  firmly  against  pr^- 
gure  from  enthusiastic  backers  who  oft- 
times  attempted  in  all  honesty  to  circima- 
^  vent  boundary  agreements  or  conditions 
of  gifts  in  their  eagerness  to  secure  full 
park  status.  Eager  as  Mr.  Cammerer 
himself  was  to  secure  the  same  end,  he 
stood  adamant  against  any  short  cuts 
to  parkhood  that  were  not  in  full  accord 
with  the  intentions  of  Congress  and  of 
^^contributors  to  the  project,  or  that  would 
Impair  the  future  development  of  the 
areas.  A  man  of  strong  friendships.  It 
was  not  easyato  oppose  his  friends;  to 
seem  to  Impede  progress  on  the  projects. 
But  Cammerer  was  as  noted  for  his  un- 
swerving sense  of  duty  as  well  as  for  his 
loyalty  to  his  friends.  Hurt  though  It 
must  have,  he  acted  on  conviction — and 
future  events  proved  him  right. 

Inevitably,  when  Albright  resigned, 
Cammerer  succeeded  to  the  director- 
ship—a  position  for  which  10  years  of 
intensive  training  had  admirably  fitted 
him.  On  the  day  he  became  director, 
August  10. 1933.  the  President's  reorganl- 
ntlon  of  Federal  parks,  for  which  Al- 
bright had  worked  so  long,  took  effect. 
The  day  before,  the  Service  had  admin- 
istered 63  areas.  The  reorganization 
Increaaed  the  areas  to  128.  Including  the 
unit  of  the  National  Capital  Parks  Syf- 
tem.  Also  added  were  the  functions  of 
rarlout  independent  ctUbllshmenta. 
The  admlniatratioo  and  control  of  pub- 
He  bulldlnff .  IndtJdod  in  the  reorganlza- 
llon.  WM  held  by  tho  Senice  unUl  July 
1. 1«M.  when  it  WM  tnuialerrcd  to  •  mort 
•ppropnate  acfoeir. 

Here  yoa  most  bear  with  me  for  « 
perMOftl  ildeUf  bt  BMk  in  July  \§\$, 
when  tbe  MU  to  eMabUab  tbe  National 
Piarfc  Service  waa  being  debated  on  the 


floor  of  the  House,  I  had  urged  that  Juris- 
diction of  all  national  monuments  be 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  In- 
terior Department's  prospective  new  bu- 
reau. Even  if  my  argxmients  did  not 
prevail  then.  It  was  gratifying  to  have 
my  Judgment  vindicated  in  1933  in  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's  reorganization. 

Close  on  the  heels  of  reorganization 
came  the  rapidly  expanding  emergency 
relief  programs,  undertaken  in  coopera- 
tion with  C.  C.  C,  P.  W.  A..  C.  W.  A.. 
E.  R.  A..  N.  Y.  A.,  and  other  agencies. 
In  this  connection  increase  of  service  per- 
sonnel was  no  small  part  of  the  problem 
to  be  met.  On  June  30.  1939.  there  were 
13.151  persons  on  the  Service  rolls,  as 
against  2.000  on  June  30.  1933.  Han- 
dling such  an  increase  in  so  short  a  time 
put  an  enormous  burden  upon  the  small 
staff  of  the  service,  both  in  Washington 
and  in  the  field. 

However.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  no 
funds  spent  on  emergency  activities  could 
have  been  expended  to  better  advantage 
than  on  national-park  development.  The 
rapidly  mounting  visiting  list  had  re- 
sulted in  the  urgent  need  for  many  new 
facilities.  Prom  1916  to  1940.  travel  to 
the  areas  under  the  supervision  of  the 
National  Park  Service  increased  from 
358.006  to  16.741.855.  partly,  of  course, 
through  establishment  of  new  areas  and 
transfers  of  others.  A  recent  check  with 
the  Service  developed  the  fact  that  pre- 
season travel  at  this  time  is  away  ahead 
of  the  same  period  last  year.  During  the 
depression  years.  C.  C.  C.  P.  W.  A.,  and 
other  available  funds  were  God-sends  to 
the  park  administrators. 

In  addition  to  the  vast  Increase  In  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  brought  to  the 
Service  since  1933  through  reorganization 
and  emergency  activities,  two  new  pro- 
grams undertaken  as  regular  functions 
during  Mr.  Cammerer's  administration 
are  of  especial  interest  to  the  various 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions. 
The  first,  providing  for  the  preservation 
of  historic  American  sites,  buildings,  and 
objects  of  national  significance  made  pos- 
sible, for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  a  broad  program  of 
study  and  preservation  of  our  historic  re- 
sources. The  Service  has  cooperated 
with  the  States  and  with  local  and  private 
agencies  in  the  designation  of  our  sacred 
national  shrines  as  historic  sites,  and  in 
making  agreements  with  accredited  or- 
ganizations for  their  development  and 
administration,  when  not  owned  by  the 
United  States. 

The  other  important  new  program  was 
the  Nation-wide  study  of  public  park, 
parkway,  and  recreational  areas  and  fa- 
cilities, undertaken  in  1938,  which  is 
proving  of  Inestimable  value  to  the  States 
and  will  be  the  broad  basis  for  an  ade- 
quate recreational  sytem  for  the  entire 
country,  with  coordinated  planning  be- 
tween various  agencies. 

All  of  these  new  duties,  added  to  the 
Already  arduous  work  of  Nation*!  Park 
Service  administration,  took  their  toll, 
and  ibuUly  Amo  B.  Cammerer,  in  April 
1939.  suffered  ft  aevere  heart  ftttack 
which  led  to  tbe  sabmUsion  to  tbe  Secre- 
Ury  of  tbe  Interior  of  his  resignfttion  as 
Director.  When  relieved  of  the  duties  of 
Service  Director,  be  continued  ft*  re- 


gional director  of  region  1,  with  head- 
quarters at  Richmond,  Va. 

Mr.  Cammerer's  friends  in  Congress 
regretted  deeply  the  necessity  for  his  re- 
tirement, yet  were  glad,  under  the  con- 
ditions, that  he  took  what  promised  to  be 
the  safe  path  for  him  for  many  years. 
We  also  rejoiced  when  Secretary  Ickes 
appointed  as  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  a  man  steeped  in  park  and 
conservation  faith,  a  friend  of  aU  three 
previous  directors,  a  man  who  had 
worked  with  them  all  for  more  than  a 
score  of  years.  We  look  forward  to  as 
happy  associations  with  Director  Newton 
B.  Drury  as  we  had  with  his  three  pre- 
decessors. He  has  a  great  history  to  live 
up  to.  but  I  am  told  by  many  who  know 
him  well  that  he  will  do  all  of  that,  and 
make  a  record  of  his  own.  I  wish  the 
new  Director.  Mr.  Newton  B.  Drury.  suc- 
cess and  that  he  may  fully  measure  up  to 
the  patriotic  and  wonderful  standard  of 
his  distinguished  predecessors. 

As  regional  director.  Cammerer  con- 
tinue to  overwork,  with  little  thought  of 
conserving  himself.  His  love  of  the  work 
was  too  great.  Only  a  few  months  ago 
he  was  in  Florida,  to  push  the  Everglades 
project;  then  shortly  afterward  he  went 
to  Mammoth  Cave,  to  solve  problems  con- 
cerning the  change  from  limited  to  full 
national -park  status.  Away  again  on 
park  business — and  a  collapse.  Then  the 
long  journey,  from  which  there  is  no 
return. 

We  need  men  like  Cammerer  in  the 
Federal  Government,  and  we  should  take 
steps  to  save  those  we  have  from  death 
from  overwork.  Continued  overbur- 
dening of  willing  workers  is.  In  the  long 
run,  national  waste. 

During  Mr.  Canmaerer's  directorship 
two  other  Park  Service  men  of  long  and 
valuable  service  also  died  in  harness  of 
heart  trouble.  Charles  Goff  Thomson, 
Superintendent  of  Yosemite  National 
Park,  carried  such  a  heavy  load  of  work 
during  a  period  of  Intense  and  unusual 
activities,  despite  orders  from  his  physi- 
cian to  rest,  until  a  tired  heart  gave  out. 
Frank  Pinkley,  Superintendent  of  South- 
western Monuments  and  dean  of  the 
Park  Service,  literally  died  with  his  boots 
on — collapsing  a  few  minutes  after  mak- 
ing the  keynote  speech  at  a  southwestern 
conference. 

I  mention  these  tragedies  only  to  point 
up  my  statement  that  the  National  Park 
Service  is  one  of  the  hardest  working 
Government  agencies,  with  a  personnel 
which  feels  an  undying  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  conservation. 

This'review  of  the  work  of  the  past  di- 
rectors of  the  National  Park  Service 
would  not  be  complete  without  a  tribute 
to  Associate  Director  Arthur  E.  Demaray. 
one  of  the  many  career  men  and  women 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  and  to  the 
many  distinguished  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  too  numerous  to 
mention,  who  supported  the  Service's 
conservation  programs  and  promoted 
Illation  to  effect  them, 

Mr.  Demaray  hfts  been  with  the  Serv- 
ice since  its  formal  organization  in  1917, 
and  even  before  that  worked  on  park 
problems.  For  nearly  20  yeftrs  be  has  par- 
ticipated actively  in  the  administrative 
work,  with  emi^acii  on  budgetary  mat- 
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ters,  and  since  1933  has  been  Associate 
Director.  As  Associate  Director,  and  for 
several  years  previously,  much  of  Dema- 
ray's  time  has  been  spent  in  handling 
the  affairs  of  the  national-park  system  as 
Acting  Director.  No  man  knows  better 
than  he  the  widely  diversified  problems 
of  the  Service,  for  he  has  handled  every 
angle  of  the  work.  He  is  favorably 
known  to  Members  of  Congress,  through 
personal  contacts  and  conunittee  hear- 
ings. The  Service  is  fortunate  in  having 
such  a  career  man  on  its  staff. 

Just  one  more  statement,  and  I  will  be 
through.  I  want  to  express  the  hope  that 
our  American  people,  during  the  grave 
crises  with  which  we  are  confronted,  will 
maintain  a  balanced  outlook  on  life.  In 
this  we  have  only  to  follow  the  example 
set  us  by  the  brave  British.  Let  us  not 
be  panicked  Into  believing  that  there  is 
no  place  in  our  present  scheme  of  exist- 
ence for  any  enjoyment — that  we  should 
not  think  of  play,  or  vacations,  while  the 
world  is  in  such  a  turmoil. 

Such  an  attitude  would,  in  the  long 
run.  defeat  the  national  purpose.  We 
must  bend  every  energy  to  the  great  ef- 
fort of  maintaining  democratic  freedom; 
of  keeping  our  solemn  pledges  to  supply 
materials  to  our  friends  across  the  seas. 
But  we  can  make  these  efforts  more  suc- 
cessful, keep  these  pledges  more  effec- 
tively, if  we  retain  our  balance.  The 
more  intense  our  efforts,  the  more  need 
for  relaxation.  So  let  as  take  every  op- 
portunity we  have  for  recreation  in  the 
great  outdoors,  to  store  up  new  strength, 
new  energy,  with  which  to  attack  the 
problem  before  us.  Above  all,  let  us  keep 
our  morale  high,  our  confidence  supreme, 
no  matter  what  the  immediate  situation. 
Thinking  back  upon  £ome  of  the  scenes 
commemorated  in  our  military  and  other 
historic  parks  will  remind  us  that  had  our 
forefathers  given  up  when  defeat  seemed 
inevitable,  our  history  would  have  been 
very  different — and  the  world  might 
never  had  evolved  the  national- park  idea. 

I  have  often  said  that  the  National 
Park  Service  was  the  nearest  and  dearest 
to  me  of  any  of  the  public  bureaus  in 
Washington.  I  hope  the  approaching 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  official 
birth  of  the  Park  Service  on  August  25 
this  year  may  be  a  happy  occasion  for  all 
of  the  Park  Service  people  and  their 
friends  throughout  our  Nation  and  that 
each  quarter  of  a  century  thereafter  may 
be  celebrated  with  increasing  pleasure 
and  enthusiasm  for  countless  generations 
to  come. 


W.  p.  A.  Sewing  ProjecU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  CAUrokMU 
III  TBI  VOVBK  or  BEPRSSBirrATIVEi 


Saturday,  June  2S,  194i 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.     Mr.  Speaker  ftnd 

members  of  the  House,  due  to  the  fact 


that  there  is  definitely  evidenced  a  reduc- 
tion In  W.  P.  A.  funds  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  and  that  through  this  reduction  of 
appropriations  it  will  be  necessary  to  cur- 
tail projects  and  reduce  in  numbers  the 
people  who,  through  necessity,  have  been 
upon  the  W.  P.  A.  program,  there  should 
be  some  correction.  Also  in  California 
sewing  projects  are  being  closed  in  order 
to  meet  the  reduced  appropriation  re- 
quirements. 

I  feel  that  It  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  meml)ership  of  this  House 
that  the  sewing  projects  are  the  last  type 
of  W.  P.  A.  project  that  should  be  closed. 
An  investigation  of  the  type  of  person 
who  Is  employed  on  the  sewing  projects 
Indicates  that  these  women  are  not  able 
to  secure  employment  In  a  private  capac- 
ity and  there  certainly  is  no  place  avail- 
able for  them  on  the  preparedness  pro- 
gram. Consequently  it  seems  to  me  that 
If  there  Is  to  be  a  reduction  that  projects 
other  than  the  sewing  projects  should  be 
closed. 

Our  Government  is  placing  contracts 
for  shirts,  coveralls,  and  various  types  of 
garments  for  the  men  who  are  now  serv- 
ing under  the  Selective  Efraft  Act.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  If  there  were  closer 
cooperation  within  the  governmental 
agencies  that  instead  of  placing  all  of 
the  garment  contracts  in  private  indus- 
try that  certain  types  of  these  garments 
could  be  made  to  advantage  by  those 
women  who  are  employed  upon  the  sew- 
ing projects  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  because  we 
have  been  given  to  understand  by  the 
press  that  the  textile  manufacturers  are 
far  behind  in  their  orders  for  garments. 
It  occurs  to  me  as  being  an  economic 
fallacy  to  use  the  taxpayers'  money  for 
private  contracts  and  appropriate  money 
for  relief  requirements  when  by  using 
contractual  privileges  within  a  reason- 
able degree  the  sewing  projects  could  be 
made  self-supporting  and  further  keep 
these  women  gainfully  employed. 

While  we  are  making  our  contributions 
to  England,  which  is  a  very  splendid  and 
a  necessary  thing  to  do,  we  must  never 
overlook  the  economic  necessities  for 
taking  care  of  our  own  people  at  home 
if  we  are  to  expect  national  unity  and 
patriotism.  We  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  while  the  defense  program 
has  created  many  new  positions  which 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  many  of  our 
men  remaining  on  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls, 
there  are  many  localities  throughout  the 
United  States  in  which  there  are  no  de- 
fense projects,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
Congress  to  provide  means  for  taking 
care  of  conditions  of  this  character  be- 
cause industry  is  still  refraining  from 
emi^oying  men  hi  the  later-year  brackets. 
It  is  my  contention  that  we  as  a  legis- 
lative body  should  look  into  this  situa- 
tion very  carefully  and  see  that  there  la 
adequate  appropriation  to  take  care  of 
the  W.  P.  A.  necessity. 

The  following  resohition  from  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Ban  Bernardino 
Cotmty,  in  California,  indicates  the  con- 
cern of  that  body  pertaining  to  the  clos- 
ing of  the  sewing  projects: 

WbcrMw  we  bate  been  notified  of  a  cut 
to  tbe  ease  load  of  tbe  W.  P,  A.  iewtng  proj- 
ect* from  about  400  to  18S,  rnd  of  the  eloa- 
ing  of  tb«  Mwing  proieete  at  Bkwmlocton 

and  Upland;  and 


Whereac  theae  projects  are  the  only  oppor- 
tunity for  •  women's  work-relief  program 
other  than  In  professional  classifications:  and 

Whereas  with  the  abolishment  of  8.  R.  A. 
and  the  failure  of  the  legislature  to  provide 
a  direct  relief  program  for  tne  women  on 
W.  P.  A.  sewing  projects,  they  must  of  neces- 
sity become  county  indlg^jnts.  supported  by 
the  charity  of  the  county,  and  an  additional 
burden  upon  the  local  property  ta^qiayers: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  San  I.emardlno  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  respectfully  recom- 
mends that  the  W.  P.  A.  authorities,  when 
cutting  the  case  load  of  W.  P.  A.,  give  prefer- 
ence to  women  on  W.  P.  A.  sewing  projects, 
those  working  in  other  classifications  having 
better  opportunities  for  emplosrment  In  pri- 
vate Industry;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  Senator  HiaAM  Johnson,  Sen- 
ator Shdudan  Downit.  and  Representative 
HAaaT  R.  Shkppakd. 


The  0-9 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday.  June  28. 1941 


Mr.    WICKERSHAM.    Mr.    Speaker. 

William  R.  Cannady,  21-year-old  Granite 
youth,  a  third-class  fireman,  was  aboard 
the  submarine  0-9.  which  was  declared 
lost.  I  have  known  and  liked  this  young 
man  all  his  Ufe.  He  was  my  friend. 
His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  Can- 
nady, are  my  best  friends.  His  grand- 
father and  grandmother,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  R.  Cannady,  were  my  closest  friends. 
Death  and  tragedy  have  stalked  into  the 
life  of  this  family  many  times  in  recent 
years,  and  it  grieves  me  much  to  think 
that  this  fine  young  man  and  those  other 
32  fine  American  citizens  were  sent  to 
their  death  in  an  antiquated  sardine  can 
such  as  that  rickety  submarine  0~9, 
which  dropped  into  that  deep  hole  off 
Portsmouth.  N.  H.  That  primitive  relic 
of  the  last  war  had  about  as  much  busi- 
ness In  deep  water  as  an  electric-light 
bulb  in  a  pressure  machine.  U  they  were 
going  to  dive  it  at  all,  the  Navy  officials 
should  have  chosen  the  bed  of  some  not 
too  deep  river  or  some  shallow  inlet  such 
as  the  closer  reaches  off  Cape  Cod.  We 
have  got  to  train  men,  of  course,  but  that 
is  not  training  them;  that  is  drowning 
them  hi  a  treacherous,  black,  watery 
grave.  Only  God  can  excuse  such  gross 
negligence  and  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  officials  In  charge. 

There  Is  something  about  a  man  or  n 
few  men  trapped  in  a  situation  that  can 
only  mean  slow  death  that  has  quicker 
appeal  than  the  story  of  many  more  men 
killed  suddenly  and  savagely  in  battle. 
Think  of  the  horror  of  the  slow  death  of 
these  33  yotmg  men.  Tblnk  of  tbe  bru- 
tality of  sucb  an  incident.  Yee;  tblnk  oC 
itoe  faces  of  tbe  mothers,  fatbers,  or  wives 
and  children,  or  may  X  say  "widows  and 
orphans."  Think  of  the  stunned  expres- 
sions of  th^  glxb  tbey  were  about  to 


Hert  you  moft  tear  wUh  bm  for  ft 
pcnocMl  ilddiffltt  BMk  Id  July  1916. 
whoo  tbo  blU  to  fltUbUib  the  Nfttiomd 
Put  8enio0  vm  belnf  debated  on  tho 


vtucn  IM  to  (lie  fuomunon  to  uie  secrc- 
Ury  of  tlie  Interior  of  bit  resiftuttion  m 
DIreetor.  Wben  relieved  of  the  duties  of 
Service  Director,  be  continued  m  re- 


sno  even   oeiuse   ui»v  wu»»«%»  vm  »n»»» 

problems.  For  nearly  20  rears  be  tuw  par* 
tlcipated  actively  in  the  administrative 
work,  with  emirtiasis  on  budgetary  mat- 
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marry.    They  line  the  shore  at  the  spot 
nearest  the  watery  grave  and  stand  help- 
lessly by.  their  faces  asking  the  same  mute 
question  of  every  sailor.  ofBcer.  or  re- 
porter who  comes  ashore  from  the  scene. 
And  out  there  where  the  searchlights  play 
upon  that  black  and  tumbling  water,  with 
the  buoys  bobbing  daikly  to  mark  the  lo- 
cation, with  the  divers,  the  winches,  tlie 
derricks,  the  grim  faces  of  the  ofBcers 
formmg  a  pattern  of  desperation,  as  the 
hours  pass  and  hope  slides  away  without 
anybody's  having  the  courage  to  mention 
the  fact  that  it's  getting  late— yes;  too 
late.     It  is  wicked  enough  even  when 
there  is  normal  excuse.    This  is  dangerous 
work,  and  accidents  will  happen.  But  be- 
cause it  is  dangerous  and  because  acci- 
dents do  happen  they  should  at  least  send 
our  lads  mto  such  risk  in  something  more 
substantial  than  a  zinc  outmoded  straw- 
berry crate  that  was  new  23  years  ago, 
before  most  of  the  young  men  were  born. 
We  do  not  face  that  amount  of  emer- 
gency— ^not  yet. 

I  thmk  we  should  assure  all  members 
of  the  armed  forces  that  they  will  have 
as  good  equipment  as  we  are  sending  to 
England.  That  in  the  future  we  will  at 
least  give  them  a  fighting  chance  by  giv- 
ing them  good  equipment  to  start  with. 
Until  this  is  done  it  seems  wicked  to  risk 
other  lives  in  sister  rhips.  The  parents, 
wives  and  children  or  sweethearts  of 
oUier  young  men  are  entitled  to  know 
that  the  future  will  not  be  like  the  past. 
They  are  entitled  to  a  full  and  decent  m- 
▼estlgaUon  of  this  tragedy.  I  urge  that 
the  0-9  be  raised  for  inspection  of  struc- 
tural and  mechanical  faults.  Navy  offi- 
cials said  last  Sunday  evening  that  the 
OS  was  ofBcially  declared  lost. 

I  have  offered  a  resolution  in  the  House 
which  wiU  require  Navy  officials  to  raise 
the  OS  and  ascertain  the  structural  and 
mechanical  faults,  and  I  have  asked  that 
a  special  committee  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion, which  I  consider  the  Just  duty  of  the 
Government. 


Strike  UgisUdoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

or  cAuroKNU 
IN  THK  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday.  June  28, 1941 


Mr.  THOMAS  P.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  had  long  and  serious  discussions 
with  members  of  labor  organizations,  not 
Just  labor  lobbyists,  but  honest-to-God 
workmen  who  represent  not  a  limited 
group  of  leaders  but  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  skilled  men  who  do  the  work.    ' 

Their  reaction  to  the  labor  provisions 
of  the  May  bill  is  an  easily  understood 
one.  They  fear,  and  rightly  so,  that  this 
bill  (S.  1534)  inaugurates  a  iffogram 
that  tes,Jor  its  purpose  the  breaking 


down  of  the  major  protective  legislation 
labor  has  secured  in  the  last  10  years. 

They  reason,  and  I  agree  with  them, 
that  if  you  can  forbid  by  legislation  the 
right  to  strike  for  an  hour  or  1  day  or 
25  days,  you  can  deny  that  right  in  per- 
petuity. 

LR'S  MOT  OUT-BrrLZS  HITLER 

However  convincing  the  argument  that 
the  North  American  Aviation  strike  and 
some  others  were  due  to  clever  Com- 
munist strategy  engineered  by  a  small 
but  energetic  minority,  we  should  not  let 
this  stampede  the  Congress  Into  passing 
repressive  legislation,  so  far-reaching  as 
to  out-Hitler  Hitler. 

In  fact,  there  is  soimd  reason  for  de- 
ferring all  hysterical  strike  legislation  at 
this  time.  The  labor  situation  in  defense 
industries  is  clearing  up.  The  machinery 
already  set  up  for  peaceful  and  quick 
mediation  and  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
putes is  now  in  full  gear.  It  is  proving 
effective.  It  is  accepted  by  the  respon- 
sible labor  leaders  of  both  the  A.  P.  of  L. 
and  the  C.  I.  O.  President  Green,  of  the 
A.  P.  of  L.,  said  recently: 

We  commit  ourselves  to  avoid  strikes,  not 
only  for  trivial  reasons  but  for  scarcely  any 
cause  unless  particular  conditions  become  im- 
bearable. 

President  Murray,  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  made 
a  siimiar  statement. 

OITLT    IXTREMISTS    OBSTmUCT 

Only  the  extremists,  the  radicals,  the 
hotheads,  those  under  Communist  or  Nazi 
or  Fascist  influence,  are  trying  to  obstruct 
the  operation  of  the  system  so  success- 
fully worked  out  for  the  settlement  of 
labor  differences. 

Is  it  wise  to  let  these  extremists  influ- 
ence this  Congress  to  pass  strike  legisla- 
tion which  the  most  recent  developments 
prove  is  not  now  needed? 

To  pass  this  bill  to  the  face  of  the 
determtoed  opposition  of  organized  labor 
is  to  create  resentment  among  the  mass 
of  workers  whose  loyalty  to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  defense  program  is  unques- 
tioned. 

We  say  we  want  a  united  Nation  in 
this  crisis.  We  will  not  get  this  by  em- 
ploying drastic,  ill-considered  statutory 
measures.  We  will  get  it  by  following  a 
Just  course  toward  all  classes  of  society, 
includtog  those  who  do  the  work. 

CONCSESS  NXZDS  A  COOLINC-Orr  PERIOD 

It  is  easy  to  talk  to  soothing  tones  of 
a  "cooling-oflf"  period  for  labor.  I  think 
we  need  Just  such  a  period  here  in  Con- 
gress. If  we  defer  this  action  for  25 
days  I  am  convtoced  that  events  will 
amply  prove  that  neither  the  Vinson  bill, 
the  labor  sections  of  the  May  bill,  nor 
any  other  of  the  drastic  bills  related  to 
it  would  be  necessary.  In  a  time  such  as 
this,  it  behooves  us  all  to  keep  cool  and 
move  with  wisdom  and  Justice  in  our 
hearts  instead  of  resentment  against 
those  who  do  the  hard  and  tiring  and 
absolutely  essential  tasks  of  today. 

It  is  cruel,  unwise,  and  un-American  to 
imdertake  to  force  either  labor  or  capital 
toto  goose-stepptog.  While  there  is  evi- 
dence that  a  small  mmority  of  both  la- 
bor and  capital  are  employtog  despicable 
and  obstructive  methods,  let  me  say.  with 
all  the  force  I  possess,  as  the  great  Burke 
said.  "Tou  cannot  Indict  a  wliole  people." 


Nenta-ality  of  Irelanil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF   CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday,  June  28, 1941 


LETTER  OF  FRANK  J  BARRY.  PROMINENT 
MEMBER  OF  THE  LOS  ANGELES  BAR.  TO 
FRANCIS  E.  McMAHON.  PROFESSOR  OF 
PHILOSOPHY,  NOTRE  DAB4E  UNIVER- 
SITY 


Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  heretofore  granted  by  the 
House,  I  append  hereto  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Frank  J.  Barry,  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Los  Angeles  bar,  to  Mr.  Pran- 
cis  E.  McMahon,  professor  of  philosophy. 
Notre  Dame  University,  on  the  right  of 
Ireland  to  maintain  her  neutrality  by 
refusing  to  yield  her  ports  or  any  part  of 
Eire  to  belligerent  countries. 

The  letter  follows: 

Francis  E.  McMahon, 

Professor  of  Philosophy, 

Notre  Dame  University, 

Notre  Dame.  Ind. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  write  you  as  an  Irtsh-Amerlcan 
of  Irish  birth.    I  also  write  as  a  Notre  Dame 
man. 

I  have  read  your  open  letter  In  the  New 
Republic  to  Eamon  de  Valera,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  Cabinet  of  Eire.  You  make 
numerous  statements  In  said  letter  which  are 
not  supported  by  the  facts  of  history.  A  few 
of  these  1  call  to  your  attention. 

You  say  the  present  war  is  not  merely  for 
markets  and  territories.  "It  is  a  struggle  for 
the  possession  of  the  human  soul."  you  say. 
You  say  that  Britain's  side  Is  "based  upon 
law.  Justice,  and  human  dignity."  and  Ger- 
many's side  "upon  arbitrary  wlU,  violence, 
and  human  slavery." 

You  say  that  you  appeal  for  the  cause  which 
England  represents  today,  "the  cause  of  all 
humanity."  You  state  that  this  cause  which 
England  stands  for  "is  the  cause  likewise  of 
America  and  Eire." 

You  state  that  "It  may  astonish  us  that  It 
should  be  England  today  that  resists  the 
enemy  of  all  religion  and  all  true  ctilture. 
But  England  It  Is." 

You  apostrophize  upon  Ireland's  devotion 
to  rellglovis  truth  and  leave  the  implication 
that  only  under  England  could  such  devotion 
have  flourished,  and  you  declare  with  em- 
phasis that  England  now  fights  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Christian  faith. 

You  declare  with  emotion,  "wherever  the 
flags  of  empire  wave  today,  there  the  church 
Is  at  peace." 

You  put  the  question:  "What  do  we  ask  of 
the  Irish  people?"  And  you  answer:  "Merely 
the  use  of  three  naval  bases — Cobh,  Bere- 
haven,  and  Lough  Swilly.  The  treaty  of 
1921  reserved  to  England  these  ports.  They 
were  and  are  vital  to  her  defense.  In  1938. 
M  however.  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  gave 
»  them  back  as  a  gesture  of  friendship,  hoping 
that  in  any  future  hour  of  trial  England 
would  not  be  denied  access  to  them." 

You  finally  refer  to  Ireland's  part  In  re- 
Chrlstlanlzlng  England  and  Europe  after  the 
darkness  of  barbarism  had  enveloped  them. 
Now,  you  assert,  Eire  can  help  to  turn  back  a 
worse  barbarism  by  surrendering  her  terri- 
tory to  England. 


Mr.  8HEPPARD.    Mr.  Speaker  and 
members  of  the  House,  due  to  the  fact 


iW,     »  'MJ     V»      •.»*« 


log  Of  tb«  eewtng  projecu  ftt  BloomiiifUm 
aod  Upland:  and 


orphan*."   Think  of  the  stunned  expres- 
sions of  the  gtrls  they  were  atKNit  to 
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Before  discussing  these  statements  let  me 
assure  jrou  that  I  condemn  with  all  the  ve- 
hemence I  possess  the  Nazi  doctrine,  the 
Nazi  policies  and  methods  of  conquest,  and 
the  Nazi  way  of  life.  But  because  I  detest 
nazi-ism  does  not  mean  that  I  must  extol 
the  British  doctrine,  the  British  policies  and 
methods  of  conquest,  or  the  British  Imperi- 
alistic way  of  life. 

I  disagree  with  your  assertion  that  the 
present  war  Is  not  merely  for  markets  and 
territories.  I  hold  that  that  is  its  sole 
and  exclusive  objective.  I  assert  that  if 
England  could  be  assured  of  the  continua- 
tion of  her  world  domination — she  now 
rules  one-fourth  of  the  habitable  land  area 
of  ihe  earth  and  15,000,000  mor^  than  one- 
third  of  the  entire  population  of  the  globe — 
and  be  assured  of  the  profits  she  derives 
from  the  exploitation  of  her  vast  dominions, 
shj  would  care  little  what  happens  to  the 
victims  "'of  Nazi  aggression  or  to  America. 
You  have  only  to  recall  her  callous  In- 
difference to  Manchuria  and  Abyssinia,  and 
more  recently  her  characteristic  cruelty  In 
refusing  permission  to  the  Hoover  commit- 
tee to  ship  food  to  the  hungry  people  over- 
run by  Hitler.  How  do  you  reconcile  these 
acts  with  what  you  describe  as  England's 
part  In  "the  struggle  for  the  possession  of 
the  human  soul,"  whatever  that  means? 
Or  how  do  you  reconcile  these  with  what 
you  proclaim  as  England's  championship  of 
"law.   Justice,  and  human  dignity"? 

Where  do  you  find  the  factual  support 
for  your  statement  that  England's  cause 
today  is  the  cause  of  all  hvmianlty?  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  British  India  or  British 
Africa  or  the  British  West  Indies?  I  in- 
vite your  brief  study  of  these  British  do- 
minions so  that  you  may  learn  to  what  ex- 
tent today  the  cause  of  all  humanity  touches 
England's  heart  there. 

You  wax  eloquent  about  England's  fight 
against  the  enemies  of  religion.  You  know, 
of  course,  that  she  Justified  her  first  Invasion 
of  Ireland  as  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
Christianity  to  the  rude  barbarians  who  In- 
habited that  land.  Have  you  heard  about 
the  condition  of  freedom  of  religion  In 
Northern  Ireland  under  England's  rule  today? 
If  you  have  not,  I  Invite  you  to  study  the 
recent  pastorals  of  Cardinal  MacRory  on  that 
subject,  and  then  say  whether  England's 
pretended  championship  of  freedom  of  reli- 
gion today  Is  not  the  same  hypocrisy  by  which 
she  has  Justified  her  passion  for  greed  and 
conquest  during  all  her  history.  When  you 
have  studied  the  situation  In  Northern  Ire- 
land today  perhaps  you  may  want  to  revise 
your  statement  that  "wherever  the  fiags  of 
Empire  wave,  there  the  church  Is  at  peace." 
I  cannot  agree  with  the  Inference  which 
can  be  drawn  from  this  unwarranted  state- 
ment that  the  teachings  of  the  humble 
Nazarene  are  consistent  with  the  waving  of 
ImperlalUtlc  flags  or  by  any  other  methods 
than  by  self-effacing  self-sacrifice  and  humil- 
ity of  missionaries  like  those  who  restored 
civilization  to  England  when  she  was  In  the 
darkness  of  barbarism  after  the  faU  of  the 
Reman  Empire. 

What.  Professor  McMahon,  Is  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  personal  pronoun  "we"  In  your 
question,  "What  do  we  ask  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple?" Does  it  signify  that  you  are  another 
American  who  regards  America  as  a  mere  de- 
pendency of  England?  This  would  certainly 
be  a  plausible  explanation  of  the  slip. 

You  speak  of  the  return  of  Irish  territory 
to  Ireland  as  an  act  of  English  generosity. 
Do  your  philosophic  researches  ever  suggest 
to  you  that  there  is  such  a  principle  In  ethics 
as  restitution?  Do  you  hold  that  restitution 
means  that  the  original  aggressor  has  a  right 
to  retake  the  property  restored  whenever  "in 
any  future  hour  of  trial"  he  may  have  need 
for  it?  Does  such  latter  doctrine  apply  to  in- 
dividuals?   If  not,  why  should  it  be  accorded 


to  empires?     And  Is  It  founded  on  Justice? 
Or  perhaps  philosophy? 

But  were  we  to  assume  that  "the  England  of 
the  past  has  truly  reformed,  Anthony  Eden's 
very  recent  statement  of  England's  war  alms 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  what  bond 
has  Ireland  th^t  at  this  war's  conclusion 
England  would  return  these  bases  to  their 
rightful  owner?  Is  the  reputation  of  Eng- 
land for  honesty  and  integrity  so  good  that 
her  unsecured  promise  can  be  relied  upon? 
Has  she  discharged  her  Just  obligations  to 
Ireland — not  obligations  of  the  past,  but 
present  obligations?  Has  she  discharged  her 
obligations  to  her  other  creditors,  notably 
America?  'What  security,  therefore,  do  you 
offer  Prime  Minister  de  Valera  that  these 
bases  will  be  returned  to  Ireland  after  the 
war?  No  responsible  British  statesman  has 
even  suggested  that  they  ever  will  be  re- 
turned. You  know  Churchill  has  complained 
that  he  opposed  the  restitution  in  the  first  in- 
stance. And  you  yourself  Intimate  that  their 
abandonment  was  one  of  Chamberlain's  ap- 
peasements, an  act  of  weakness.  Despite 
their  love  of  poetry,  the  Irish  wlU  not  accept 
rainbow  promises. 

My  dear  Professor  McMahon,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  you,  the  son  of  a  Kerryman  and 
the  bearer  of  that  proud  McMahon  name, 
with  all  the  advantages  you  must  have  had, 
could  be  so  uninformed  upon  Ireland's  his- 
tory of  the  past  and  of  today  as  to  sviggest 
for  a  moment  that  the  policy  of  strict  neu- 
trality adopted  by  Eire,  and  approved  by  every 
political  party  In  that  country,  should  be 
abandoned  in  the  Interest  of  an  empire  en- 
gaged in  a  war  solely  to  perpetuate  her  domi- 
nation over  millions  upon  millions  of  people 
who  clamor  for  freedom  and  even  to  perpet- 
uate the  wrongful  retention  by  that  same 
empire  of  one-fifth  of  Ireland's  own  territory. 

As  a  true  American  and  as  the  son  of  a 
Kerry  Irishman  you  should  instinctively  know 
that  America  must  not  depend  upon  a  tra- 
ditional enemy  now  to  safeguard  or  protect 
her. 

Very  teuly  yours, 

Framk  J.  Barrt. 

Los  Ancelis,  Calxt. 


Tke  Gtnfressional  Front 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  EVEREH  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  June  27,  1941 


ANOTHER  DOTJBLE-HEADES   HOLIDAT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Thanksgiving  Day  was  moved  back  by 
Executive  proclamation  there  was  a  great 
hue  and  cry  against  the  proposal.  The 
effort  ended  in  confusion.  Some  States 
observed  Thanksgiving  Day  according  to 
the  calendar  makers  and  others  observed 
the  new  day.  Some  States  had  double- 
header  Thanksgiving  Days.  But  the 
whole  undertaking  proved  abortive.  It 
did  not  generate  more  business.  It  did 
not  inspire  more  folks  to  do  their  Christ- 
mas shopping  earlier,  and  at  long  last 
there  came  an  admission  that  later  on 
the  old  Thanksgiving  Day  might  result. 
But  now  comes  a  proposal  which,  instead 
of  providing  two  different  holidays,  might 
result  in  two  kinds  of  a  holiday  on  the 


same  day.  We  refer  to  Senate  bill  No. 
1242,  introduced  on  March  27, 1941,  desig- 
nating the  4th  day  of  July  of  each  year  as 
Democracy  Day.  "Ain't"  that  something  ? 
Imagine  a  Nation-wide  commingling  of 
flags,  festoons,  streamers,  banners,  and 
other  holiday  display,  some  of  which  an- 
nounce Independence  Day  and  some 
Democracy  Day.  Imagine  the  folks 
across  the  street  celebrating  Independ- 
ence Day  while  you  observe  Democracy 
Day.  Imagine  the  chairman  at  the  com- 
munity celebration  announcing.  "Mr. 
John  Q.  Citizen  will  now  read  the  Decla- 
ration of  Democracy."  Imagine — ^but  you 
can  imagine  it  for  yourself. 

UNION   or  SOVIET   SOCIALIST    EEPUBLICS 

The  present  turn  of  events  In  Europe 
has  stimulated  interest  in  the  resistive 
powers  of  the  Soviet.    It  is  still  referred 
to  as  Russia,  but  nowhere  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Soviet  does  the  word 
"Russia"  appear.     The  word  "Russian" 
is  used  to  descril)e  one  of  the  States  of 
the   Soviet   Umon.     What    about   this 
Soviet  Union?    The  National  Geographic 
Society  in  Washington  has  just  issued 
an  up-to-date  bulletin  which  describes 
the  Soviet  as  2'/i  times  the  size  of  the 
United  States  with  193,000.000  people  di- 
vided into  175  racial  groups.    It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  one  country  contains  21 
percent  of  the  world's  coal,  six  and  one- 
third  billion  tons  of  iron  ore,  and  is  sec- 
ond in  the  production  of  oil.    In  1937  it 
produced   more  than  3.000,000  tons  of 
manganese  which  is  an  essential  defease 
item.    It  has  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
timber  and  has  a  potential  of  65,000.000 
electric  horsepower.    It   is   the   world's 
largest    wheat-producing    country    and 
seeded  102,000,000  acres  in  1937.    Com- 
pare that  with  53,000,000  acres  in  the 
United  States,  27,000,000  acres  in  Canada, 
13,000,000  in  Australia,  and  19.000.000  in 
the  Argentine.    It  has  extensive  deposits 
of  bauxite  from  which  aluminum  is  de- 
rived.   In  addition,  it  is  rich  in  gold, 
silver,  platinum,  zinc,  and  other  metals. 
It  is  truly  a  land  of  vast  physical  re- 
sources. 

KXRZ'8  HOW  IT  WOBK8 

The  United  States  uses  about  817,000 
tons  of  rubber  per  year.  The  present  rate 
of  imports  is  about  1,000,000  tons  per 
year.  Normally,  that  should  leave  us 
with  a  reserve  of  183.000  tons  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  Priorities  Division  of 
the  OtHce  of  Production  Management, 
however,  has  Issued  an  order  to  cut  the 
rate  of  consumption  to  600,000  tons  per 
year.  This  will  be  done  progressively  so 
that  in  December  of  1941  the  manufac- 
turers who  use  crude  rubber  will  be  able 
to  secure  only  80  percent  of  their  aver- 
aged needs  and  requirements.  Thus,  the 
Government  orders  control  of  a  very  es- 
sential commodity  even  when  there  is  no 
shortage.  You  ask  why?  The  principal 
reason  is  that  rubber  ii  all  imported  from 
other  continents  and  the  shipping  facili- 
ties grow  more  uncertain  with  each  pass- 
ing week.  This  control  obviously  raises 
another  problem.  If  only  80  percent  of 
normal  domestic  requirements  will  be 
available  to  Industry  by  December  of  1941. 
It  is  fair  to  assiune  that  prices  on  tires, 
hot-water  botUes.  and  other  rubber  Items 
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wUl  advance.  The  answer  Is  "maybe"  be- 
cause the  Administrator  of  Prices  and 
Civilian  Supply  may  step  In  and  place  a 
ceiling  on  the  price  of  commodities  made 
of  rubber.  Here  you  have  a  clear-cut 
example  of  the  problems  of  supply,  de- 
mand, and  price  control  which  springs 
from  the  defense  program. 

AOK  S8  WOUU>  BS  TOP 

The  amendment  to  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  which  Congress  will  consider  on 
July  8  provides  that  men  who  on  July  1, 
1941.  or  thereafter  who  are  liable  for 
training  and  service  and  have  not  been 
inducted    into    service    and   who    have 
attained  the  twenty-eighth  anniversary 
of  their  birth  shall  be  deferred  from 
training  and  service.    One  of  the  things 
discovered  by  the  SelecUve  Service  Sys- 
tem was  that  52  percent  of  those  be- 
tween the  ages  of  31  and  36  were  re- 
jected as  physically  unfit  and  36  percent 
of  those  between  26  and  30  were  rejected 
for  the  same  reason.    Another  factor  is 
dependency.   Of  the  5.500.000  registrants 
who  were  classified  up  to  March  31, 
3.700.000  or  about  70  percent  were  given 
a  m-A  rating,  which  means  deferment 
because  of  dependents.    Most  of  these 
were  in  the  upper  age  group.    On  these 
grounds    the    Selective   Service    System 
reconmiended  a  reduction  of  the  maxi- 
mum age  from  35  to  28.    This  measure 
would    become    effective    immediately 
after  its  enactment. 


CoopcratMo  io  National  Defense 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OP    MONTANA 

m  THK  HOUSB  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVES 


Saturday.  June  28. 1941 


RESOLUTION     OP     TOT     SOUTHEASTERN 
MONTANA  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRD,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 


Whereas  th«  Southeastern  Montana  Coun- 
ties Asscclatlon  is  meeting  In  regular  ses- 
■lon  In  the  town  of  Brcadus,  In  the  State  of 
Montana,  on  this  20th  day  of  June  1941; 
and 

Whereas  the  SoutheaBtem  Montana  Coun- 
Ues  Association  is  a  representative  group 
composed  of  farmers,  ranchers,  laborers,  busi- 
nessmen, representatives  of  women's  clubs, 
dvic  groups,  local  governmental  groups  from 
»  territory  comprising  20  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation: 25  percent  of  the  area,  27  percent 
of  the  assessed  valtiatlon  of  the  State  of 
Monuna:  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  this  section  of  the 
great  State  of  Montana  have  shown  a  willing- 
ness to  enter  wholeheartedly  into  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  ou-  present  national  defense 
and  unlimited  national  emergency;   and 

Whereas  this  has  been  ably  demonstrated 
by  the  contribuUon  of  manpower  which  Mon- 
tana has  made  to  the  United  States  Army 
and  Navy  in  ratio  of  1  to  96  of  Its  popula- 
tion as  against   1   to  131   for  the  State  of 


Missotiri.  1  to  116  for  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1  to  146  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  similar  ratios  for  many  other  States  of 
the  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana have  met  with  continual  rebuff  In  their 
efforts  to  contribute  of  their  resources  to 
the  defense  of  this  country,  other  than  Its 
manpower;  and 

Whereas  constant  appeals  to  our  Represent- 
atives in  the  Senate  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  have  resulted  in  nothing  of  a 
concrete  nature  in  these  matters  whUe  or- 
ders are  piled  upon  orders  in  States  already 
loaded  down  beyond  their  abUlty  to  produce, 
thus  causing  shortages  of  electrical  energy, 
shipping  faculties,  production  units,  and  ma- 
chinery, and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Montana  Is  a  vast  area 
of  unlimited  natural  resources  such  ^  miner- 
als developed  water  power,  coal  for  steam 
production,  natural  gas  for  electrical  develop- 
ment, petroleum,  reBned  gasoline,  and  count- 
less ether  resources;  and 

Whereas  surveys  made  within  the  State 
show  many  machine  shops  now  worlcing  only 
part  time  and  much  precision  machinery  in 
private  hands  which  is  idle  and  might  well 
be  used  in  handling  a  part  of  the  contracts 
which  are  being  held  up  in  already  overloaded 
areas;  and 

Whereas  these  facts  have  been  communi- 
cated to  our  representatives  in  Congress 
"who  in  turn  have  placed  them  with  the 
Office  of  Production  Management  without 
arousing  any  apparent  interest  on  the  part 
of  said  Office;  and 

Whereas  it  seems  to  be  impossible  for  local 
patriotic  people  to  even  remotely  interest 
primary  contractors  in  the  use  of  the  nat- 
ural and  developed  resources  of  the  State 
of  MonUna  to  the  end  that  defense  con- 
tracts might  be  expedited  and  removed  from 
sections  where  they  are  now  badly  bogged 
down:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  again  call  this  matter 
to    the    attention    of    Senator    Burton    K. 
WHEELER,   Senator   James   E.    MtniRAT,   Con- 
gressman   James    F.    OConnor,    and    Con- 
gress woman  Jeanette  Rankin  with  the  most 
urgent    solicitation    that    they,    individually 
and    collectively,    spare    no    effort    to    bring 
the   Office   of   Production   Management   and 
its  associated  officials  to  a  keen  realization 
of  the  vast  natural  and  developed  resources 
which  are  left  untouched  and  vmsued  in  the 
defense    program    while    other    sections    of 
these  United  States  are  staggering  beneath 
a   load    apparently   beyond   their    abUlty   to 
deliver  in  time  to  contribute  to  the  saving 
of   the   British   Empire   in   its  dogged   fight 
against    the    ruthless    dictators    of    the    Old 
World,    recognizing    that    the    fall    of    said 
British  Empire  would  immediately  bring  us 
face    to  face   with   the   task   of   beating   off 
Germany,   Italy,   and   Japan   single    handed 
in  a  still  unprepared  condition  of  defense; 
and,  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  decry  the  general 
apathy  that  has  been  shown  us  in  otir  efforts 
to  assist  our  Government  in  its  defense  pro- 
gram, both  by  oiir  official  representatives  in 
the  Senate  and  Congress  of  the  United 
States  anfl  by  those  in  charge  of  the  Office 
of  Produfction  Management,  and  that  we 
want  those  officials  to  know  and  realize  that 
we  have  more  than  secondary  efforts  and 
resources  to  offer  to  them  for  the  defense 
of  our  country;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  His  Excellency  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United  States. 
William  S.  Knudsen,  and  Sidney  Hillman, 
Jointly  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Office  of  Production  Management,  Harry 
Hopkins,  in  charge  of  the  lease-lend  plan. 
Senator  BtniTON  K.  Wheeler,  Senator  James 
E.  MtjRRAY,  Congressnaan  James  F  O'Connor, 
Congresswoman  Jeanette  Rankin,  Governor 
Sam  C.  Ford.  Mr.  R.  K.  Towle,  Managing  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Reserve  branch  bank 


at  Helena.  Mont.,  Montanans'.  Inc..  and  that 
a  copy  thereof  be  spread  upon  the  minutes 
of  this  organization  as  a  part  of  the  meet- 
ing on  the  day  and  date  first  recorded 
herein. 


Ford,  the  C.  I.  0.,  and  National  Defense 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  ATTVES 


Saturday.  June  28. 1941 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  homefolks  are  ?  wakening— in  fact, 
they  have  long  beev  awake — to  what  is 
happening  is  shown  by  editorials  in  the 
smaller  dailies  and  many  of  the  weekly 
newspapers  of  the  country. 

Here  is  one  from  the  Cassopolis  Vigi- 
lant of  June  26.  1941.  published  at  Cas- 
sopolis. Mich.,  which  is  so  concise  and 
clear  that  it  should  be  widely  distributed. 
William  Berkey,  the  editor,  writes  as 
follows: 

We  believe  most  people  were  depressed  last 
Saturday  when  they  read  in  the  papers  that 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  had  granted  the  C.  I.  O. 
a   contract,   because   most  of   those   readers 
realized  that  Henry  Ford,  labor's  best  indus- 
trial   friend,    and    his   associates,    had    been 
beaten  Into  submission.     They  remembered 
that  when  the  strike  came  at  the  Ford  plant 
neither  State  nor  Federal  Government  gave 
protection  to  men  who  wanted  to  continue 
at  work  nor  protected  the  property  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.    The  financial  loss  to  the  com- 
pany because  of  destruction  of  property,  and 
to  the  workers  for  lost  time,  was  tremendous. 
Having  contracted  to  produce  around  $150.- 
000,000  worth  of  defense  goods  such  as  air- 
plane  engines,  bomber    parts,  army   trucks, 
etc.,  for  the  Government,  and  with  the  Gov- 
ernment fostering  C.  I.  O.  efforts,  the  Ford 
Co.,  it  appears  to  us,  had  only  two  alterna- 
tives, one  being  to  surrender  and  take  on  the 
C.  I.  O.,  and  the  other  being  to  quit,  and 
Henry  Ford  would  not  quit  when  his  country 
needed  the  defense  materials,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  the  C.  I.  O.,  which  has 
not  hesitated  to  call  strikes  in  factories  mak- 
ing defense  goods.   Now,  Mr.  Ford's  employees, 
more  than  100,000  in  number,  must  all  come 
under  the  C.  I.  O.  and  have  the  dues  taken 
out  of  their  wages.    What  a  harvest  for  the 
C.  I.  O.    Michigan  added  nothing  to  its  glory 
when  it  permitted  the  lawlessness  at  the  Ford 
and  other  plants,  and  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  how  Michigan  is  viewed  elsewhere. 
The  following  paragraph  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  is  a  good  example  of  how  we  appear 
to  others: 

"Senator  Vandenbekg  (in  his  speech  during 
the  debate  on  the  plant-seizure  bill)  exhib- 
ited pictures  of  workers  being  slugged  by  the 
pickets  and  produced  copies  of  the  Commu- 
nist cards  of  some  of  the  rioters.  As  usual  In 
Michigan,  the  law-enforcement  officers  did 
little  to  prevent  the  rioters  and  have  done 
less  to  see  that  known  persons  were  punished. 
This  was  a  typical  New  Deal  treatment  of 
a  violent  attack  upon  private  management. 
Such  attacks  have  had  the  sjrmpathy  and  en- 
couragement of  the  Federal  Government 
under  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Punishment  for  out- 
rageous acts  has  been  Infrequently  Imposed. 
Protection  for  plant  management  and  non- 
striking  workers  has  been  infrequently  given. 
Law  enforcement  has  adjourned  when  the 
lawless  moved  in." 
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Surely  statesmanship  in  Britain  and  in 
America  is  not  so  sterile  that  it  is  unable 
to  provide  an  answer  to  the  question. 


t^n^r 


»V>A   floht. 


[Prom  the  Madison  (8.  Dak.)   Daily  Leader] 
what  wins  wars? 
Two  things  won  the  World  War  quite  as 
miioh  as  milltarv  victory: 


Whereas  the  Southeastern  Montana  Coun- 
ties Association  is  meeting  in  the  town  of 
Broadus,  Mont.,  on  this  20th  day  of  June 

1941;  and 

whprpas   the  matter  of  adequate  defense 
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The  surrender  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co..  Im- 
portant as  it  is  in  ite  implications,  is  not  the 
most  important  phase  of  the  matter.    Real 
Importance  lies  In  the  fact,  and  we  believe 
it  is  a  fact,  that  It  U  only  part  of  a  definite 
plan  to  bring  all  industry ^  large  and  smaU. 
under  the  iron-hand  control  of  the  group 
that  heads  the  C.  I.  O..  and,  when  that  is  ac- 
complished, America  is  at  the  mercy  of  that 
group  politically,  economically,  and  socially. 
These  things  have  come  to  us  gradually,  and 
one  needs  to  look  back  to  see  how  they  came. 
While  conditions  may  have  been  in  the  mak- 
ing previously,  the  first  seiiious  evidence  of  it 
was  in  the  sit-down  strikes  which  Governor 
Murphy,  in   daily  phone  consultation   with 
President  Roosevelt,  permitted  to  go  on  in- 
definitely In  this  State,  from  which  it  spread 
to  other  States,  and  many  people  still  believe 
that  the  C.  I.  O.  contribution  of   nearly  a 
half  million  dollars  to  tl^e  New  Deal  cam- 
paign fund  was  planned  to  gain  just  that 
kind  of  a  hold  upon  the  President.    Then. 
Governor  Murphy,  having  been  repudiated  by 
the  people  of  Michigan,  he  was  placed  suc- 
cessively In  two  Important  places  where  he 
could  be  useful  in  furthering  the  social  Ideas 
Involved — first  as  Attorney  General,  and  now 
as   Justice   of   the   United   States   Supreme 
Court.    Events  have  moved  rapidly  toward 
the  desired  end  and  now,  although  we  boast 
a  free  country,  not  one  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.'s  over  100,000  employees  is  free  to  work 
in  their  factories  without  having  his  C.  I.  O. 
dues  taken  out  of  his  wages.    Above  Is  not  a 
pretty  picture  but  It  Is  the  plcttire  as  we 
see  It.  I 

The  dues  to  be  collected  from  Ford  work- 
men and  turned  over  to  the  C.  I.  O.  amount 
to  more  than  $130,000  per  month.  It  cer- 
tainly was  a  great  victory  for  C.  I.  O. 

The  foregoing  is  but  the  expression  of 
an  opinion  which  I  have  many,  many 
times  voiced  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
the  sit-down  strikes  In  Michigan  on  the 
last  day  of  December  19^6. 

Some  day  those  who  advocate  the 
closed  shop  will  learn — and  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  to  their  sorrow— Jthat  they  have,  in 
selecting  the  C.  I.  p.  as  bargaining 
agent,  exchanged  the  employer  for  a 
harder,  more  arbitrary  boss,  who  has  no 
real  interest  in  them  except  as  it  can  col- 
lect dues  and  special  assessments. 

When  workers  are  forced  to  pay  any 
Individual  or  any  organization  for  a  work 
permit  in  order  to  earn  a  livelihood,  it 
can  no  longer  be  said  that  freedom  of 
action  prevails  here  in  America. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  one  of  these 
labor  organizations,  which  are  collecting 
billions — not  millions— of  dollars  each 
year  from  workingmen,  does  not  establish 
a  factory  and  demonstrate  its  ability  to 
operate  one  and  to  pay  the  wages  union 
oflBcials  insist  should  be  paid. 


What  W'ms  Wart? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOOTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R^PRESENTATlVKa 


Saturday.  June  28. 1941 


Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  Sp)eaker,  I  take 
pleasure  in  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 


House  a  significant  and  thought-provok- 
ing editorial  from  my  home-town  news- 
paper, tlie  Madison  Daily  Leader,  which 
I  shall  insert  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
these  remarks.  In  times  like  these  I 
think  it  is  increasingly  important  that 
all  of  us  read  our  home-town  newspa- 
pers and  keep  in  touch  with  our  home 
constituents  instead  of  relying  too  much 
on  the  jittery  comments  of  editorial 
writers  for  eastern  metropolitan  news- 
papers and  excitable  young  men  earning 
their  living  by  rehashing  the  day's  news 
in  melodramatic  style  after  the  accepted 
manner  of  the  current  school  of  radio 
commentators. 

rUROPX'S   QUEER    NEW    ALLIANCES 

The  quick  and  queer  reshuffling  of  al- 
liances in  Europe  a  week  ago,  has  caused 
all  clear-thinking  Americans  to  reexam- 
ine their  positions  from  the  standpoint 
of  this  country's  relationship  to  the  war. 
Yesterday's  "fiends"  are  well  on  the  road 
to  becoming  today's  "friends"  to  many 
surface  thinkers  and  by  the  same  snap 
judgment  some  are  willing  to  round  out 
the  circle  by  dubbing  our  "friends"  of 
yesterday  as  our  despised  "fiends"  of  to- 
day.    Witness  harmless,  faithful,  hon- 
est, democratic  little  Finland,  who  of  all 
European  nations  was  the  only  one  to 
pay  In  full  the  war-debt  payments  owed 
the  United  States.    She  was   the  blue 
chip  Eur(«)ean  friend  of  all  America  a 
year  ago;  yes,  even  a  week  ago.    But  to- 
day there  are  some  who  say  we  should 
lend,  lease,  or  give  money,  materials,  and 
even  men  to  help  communistic  Russia 
with  the  certain  knowledge  that  some  of 
these  supplies  would  be  used  by  Stalin 
and   his   storm   troopers   to   strengthen 
their  attack  upon  Finland. 

Prance  also  seems  to  be  rapidly  posing 
another  problem  to  Americans  who  are 
trying  seriously  to  know  just  who  should 
be  nominated  for  the  respective  titles  of 
"friend"  and  "fiend"  in  European  politics. 
Warm-hearted  France  which  sent  La- 
fayette to  aid  us  in  winning  the  inde- 
pendence which  we  celebrate  next  week 
and  which  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  us  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and 
to  which  we  sent  supplies  and  aid  until 
its  collapse  In  this  war  seems  to  be  draw- 
ing closer  and  closer  to  the  Axis  Powers. 
Some  even  now  urge  we  should  send 
American  boys  and  bombers  to  invade 
French  territory,  to  subjugate  French 
soldiers,  to  sink  French  ships.    And  yet 
France  accepts  Axis  aid  not  because  she 
favors  the  pagan  philosophies  of  Hitler 
or  Mussolini  but  for  the  very  same  reason 
England  accepts  the  aid  of  Russia— be- 
cause of  the  law  of  self-preservation.    It 
is  as  unfair  to  accuse  France  of  betraying 
democracy  because  she  is  driven  to  coop- 
eration with  the  Nazis  and  Fascists  as 
it  would  be  to  accuse  Britain  of  betraying 
democracy  becaiie  she  is  driven  to  co- 
operate with  the  Communists  of  Russia. 
And  since  such  accusations  are  unfair, 
it  seems  equally  unfair  for  certain  Ameri- 
can journalists  and  speakers  to  endeavor 
to  drum  up  hatred  for  the  men  of  Vichy 
and  the  people  of  Prance  while  handing 
orchids  to  the  men  of  Downing  Street 
and  the  people  of  Britain.   The  people  of 
both  Prance  and  Britain  are  among  the 
world's  most  ardent  lovers  of  freedom 
and  the  men  of  both  Vichy  and  Downing 


Street  are  driven  by  similar  motives  to 
accept  help  where  they  can  get  it  without 
stopping  in  time  of  stress  to  "look  a  gift 
horse  in  the  mouth." 

IT  IB  TIMX  roa  KSALIBTIC  TBINKIMO  XM   HWtV.k 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time,  therefore,  for 
us  to  quit  preacliing  hate  and  to  stop 
jumping    to   hysterical    conclusions   In 
America.    Europe  is  in  a  terrible  mess. 
It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  if  all  the 
good  people  were  on  one  side  of  this  war 
and  all  the  bad  people  on  the  other  side 
of  it.    But  Finland  and  France  are  far 
from  bad  and  Russia,  to  say  the  least,  is 
far  from  good.    You  can  classify  as  you 
deem  right  such  other  States  as  Poland 
and  China.  Bulgaria  and  Greece.  Estonia 
and   Latvia,   Litlmania.  and   Rumania, 
all  of  which  have  had  war  forced  upon 
them  and  some  of  which  fight  under  the 
swastika    of    na;5i-ism    and    others    of 
which  now  fight  with  the  emblem  of  the 
hammer  and  the  sickle  of  communism. 
Hating  one  group  of  states  and  loving 
another  will  not  win  the  war.    As  Con- 
gressman VoRYS  of  Ohio  recently  put  It 
so  aptly,  "Stop  Hitler"  is  a  splendid  war 
cry  but  it  is  not  a  foreign  poUcy  or  a 
statement  of  peace  aims. 

After  "stopping  Hitler,"  what  comes 
next?  Subsidizing  Stalin?  It  sounds  un- 
reasonable but  unless  we  think  our  way 
clearly  and  carefiUly  we  are  apt  to  wit- 
ness such  an  eventuality.  Rescuing 
Europe  from  nazi-ism  to  rape  it  with 
communism  is  not  a  pretty  possibility, 
but  it  is  a  perfectly  possible  probability 
unless  we  watch  our  step  in  this  topsy- 
turvy war. 

Many  times  I  have  asked  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  and  elsewhere  of  intervention- 
ists, of  isolationists,  of  administration 
spokesmen,  of  columnists,  and  commen- 
tators who  wouid  push  us  into  war  by 
Executive  action  and  without  congres- 
sional debate  and  decision,  yes,  even  of 
British  representatives  in  this  country— 
this  straightforward  question.  What 
would  you  have  follow  the  fighting?  I 
have  never  received  a  straightforward 
answer.  We  hear  many  generaUties 
about  the  imlversal  appbcation  of  the 
foiu:  freedoms  to  everybody,  everywhere, 
but  even  the  exponents  of  such  a  pro- 
gram openly  admit  that  much  of  the 
world  Is  not  ready  to  make  these  freedoms 
fimction. 

rr  IS  MOBZ  THAN   HITLEa  WHICH   IfUBT  Bt 
STOPPED 

Surely  the  aim  of  this  war  carmot  be  to 
provide  freedoms  which  will  not  work  to 
peoples  who  do  not  want  them.  Some 
simply  answer.  "Stop  Hitler."  If  he  were 
stopped  by  death  through  some  act  of 
God  tomorrow,  the  war  would  go  on — It 
is  more  than  Hitler  which  must  be 
stopped.  It  is  a  nazi-ism.  It  is  even 
more  than  that;  it  Is  the  economic  and 
social  and  political  conditions  which  gave 
rise  to  nazi-ism,  and  communism,  and 
fascism.  These  imjust  conditions  we 
must  stop  so  that  new  and  worse — if 
worse  there  be — ideologies  do  not  arise 
to  replace  the  totalitarian  forms  which 
we  would  stop.  And  in  stopping  Stalin- 
ism abroad  we  must  not  superimpose 
Stalinism  at  home  or  we  shall  have  trans- 
planted over  here  what  we  hoped  to  ter- 
minate over  there. 
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carrying  on  an  undeclared  war — this  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Constitu- 
tion places  the  responsibility  for  a  decla- 


is  property) ,  and  all  this  because  of  the 
acquiescence  of  the  administration  and 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  insist  upon 


Resolved  at  a  regular  aessUm  of  the  South' 
eastern  Montana  Counties  Association  held  on. 
the  20th  day  of  June  1941.  at  Broadus.  Powder 
River  County,  Mont.,  That  said  Senate  bill 
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Surely  statesmanship  In  Britain  and  in 
America  is  not  so  sterile  that  it  i5  unable 

_  to  provide  an  answer  to  the  question, 
"What  would  you  have  follow  the  fight- 
ing?" which  will  give  people  in  every  land 
more  to  hope  for  from  peace  than  people 
in  any  land  can  continue  to  hope  for 
from  war.  Certainly  we  here  in  America, 
who  are  not  in  the  fighting,  should  take 
some  time  and  make  some  effort  to 
answer  so  significant  a  question  while  we 
continue  to  prepare  ourselves  and  to  pro- 
vide aid  to  the  side  of  the  fighting  which 
we  would  like  to  have  come  out  on  top. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  if  President 
Roosevelt.  Secretary  of  SUte  Hull,  and 
other  leaders  of  American  thought  would 

i  help  develop  some  more  specific  answers 
to  the  question.  "What  would  you  have 
foUow  the  fighting?"  it  would  go  far  to- 
ward uniting  the  people  of  every  bellig- 
erent coiintry  in  demands  for  a  Just  and 
reasonable  peace  which  would  shorten 
the  war  and  make  more  hopeless  the  task 
of  any  dictator  who  would  drive  his 
people  to  continued  fighting  because  of 
bis  refusal  to  accept  a  basis  of  settlement 
which  the  world  called  just  and  fair  to 
one  and  all. 

miTHMI   MAZI-TSM    NOR   COMirmnSM    MUST 
INHOUT  THI  SAKTH 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
'  think  that  a  total  victory  for  Hitler 
would  be  a  bad  thing  for  all  himianity. 
I  also  believe  that  a  total  victory  for 
Stalin  would  be  a  bad  blow  to  all  the 
world.  Neither  nazi-ism  nor  communism 
should  inherit  the  earth  after  this  war  is 
over.  Oodlessness  in  all  its  forms  must 
be  replaced  with  Christianity  and  ideal- 
ism if  the  world  is  to  survive  this  cata- 
clysm. It  is  not  enough  to  say.  "Help 
Russia"  or  "Stop  Hitler"  or  "Aid  Brit- 
ain"— all  these  are  but  means  to  some 
end.  More  and  more  people  are  asking 
the  legitimate  question.  "Means  to  what 
end?"  If  we  will  devote  time  enough  to 
defining  the  end  and  to  answering  the 
question.  "What  would  you  have  follow 
the  fighting?"  it  is  not  beyond  the  realm 
of  possibility  that  we  can  secure  the  goal 
we  seek  without  expanding  the  war  to  all 
the  civilized  countries  of  the  world.  It 
should  be  worth  the  effort.  It  would 
seem  that  such  a  policy  would  at  least  be 
wiser  than  involving  ourselves  in  a  long 
and  hideous  war.  requiring  the  spilling  of 
American  blood  on  perhaps  three  foreign 
continents  to  secure  an  end  which  sterile 
statesmanship  has  persistently  not  been 
able  or  willing  to  define. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Mad- 
toon  (S.  Dak.)  Daily  Leader.  Mr.  Speaker, 
stimulated  these  remarks  of  mine.     I 
commend  it  to  the  reading  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country.    The  decisions  of 
today  are  too  momentous  to  be  left  to 
one  man.  to  one  department  of  govern- 
ment, or  even  to  all  of  America's  officials 
combined.    It  will  require  the  best  col- 
lective thinking  of  a  vast  cross-section 
of  this  free  Republic  if  we  are  to  weather 
this  storm  and  come  through  as  a  fully 
functioning  republic  of  free  men.  solvent 
enough  to  restore  prosperity  to  our  peo- 
ple, and  strong  enough  to  prevent  dis- 
orders at  home  or  disturbers  from  abroad 
from  bringing   ruin  to  this   last   great 
stronghold  of  freedom  which  the  world 
affords: 


[Prom  the  Madison  (8.  Dak.)   Dally  Leader] 

WHAT    WINS    WARS? 

Two  things  won  the  World  War  quite  as 
much  as  military  victory: 

(1)  The  growing  realization  In  Germany 
that  she  could  not  win. 

(2)  The  vision  Implanted  In  the  minds  and 
hearte  of  the  people  ol  Europe  of  a  better 
world. 

No  less  than  a  break-through  on  the  west- 
em  front,  no  less  than  the  collapse  of  Bul- 
garia and  Turkey,  these  great  factors  under- 
mined morale  In  Germany,  bolstered  It  In  the 
free  world. 

So  again,  Germany  will  be  beaten  whenever 
Germany  realizes  she  cannot  win.  The  be- 
ginnings of  that  realization  He  In  the  fact 
that  despite  Mediterranean  successes.  Hitler 
has  not  been  able  to  crush  England. 

How,  then,  must  the  people  of  Germany 
feel  today,  confronted  with  the  tremendous 
manpower  and  the  ponderous  might  of  Soviet 
Russia?  We  hold  no  tenet  with  the  political 
philosophy  of  communism,  but.  as  Prime 
Minister  Winston  Churchill  pointed  out  yes- 
terday. Russia  Is  not  fighting  to  defend  her 
political  system:  she  Is  fighting  to  defend  her 
homeland  against  as  evil  an  assault  by  a 
pledge  breaker  as  this  world  has  ever  seen. 

K  Russia  can  bring  her  might  to  bear  on 
the  Invading  forces  In  time,  and  the  victory 
on  which  the  Nazi  regime  has  been  nourished 
recedes  Into  the  Impossible,  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  beat  the  German  Armies.  Con- 
fronted with  a  desolate  prospect  of  years  of 
struggle,  that  well-oiled  machine  might  be- 
come a  military  Jaloppy 

But  the  second  element  Is  necessary,  too. 
It  Is  useless  to  offer  the  world,  especially  that 
now  under  the  heel  of  the  Nazi  conqueror,  the 
choice  of  "The  new  order — or  nothing."  A 
negative  cause  is  not  enough. 

Badly  needed  now  Is  a  more  concrete  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  Roosevelt's  four  free- 
doms, to  which  the  remaining  free  countries 
are  devoted.  These  freedoms  are  dear  to 
millions  now  under  the  Nazi  heel,  but  they 
must  be  shown  at  least  a  rough  draft  of  a 
means  of  attaining  them  and  putting  them 
into  force.  • 

Hitler's  new  order  Is  an  improvlslon.  He 
didn't  start  out  to  create  a  new  order.  He 
started  out  to  aggrandize  Germany.  Then  he 
devised  the  "new  order"  to  give  the  conquered 
peoples  hope  for  the  future  In  order  to  en- 
able them  to  stomach  a  repulsive  present. 

No  one  not  a  German  wants  any  part  of 
it.  But  you  can't  beat  something  with  noth- 
ing. 

The  world  must  be  shown  that  the  free 
peoples  are  capable,  after  they  have  won.  of 
setting  up  and  operating  a  free  world  on  a 
better  pattern  than  that  of  VersaUles.  Tliat 
In  Itself  would  be  a  weapon  of  tremendous 
power. 


Defense  Highways 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday.  June  28. 1941 


Whereas  the  Southeastern  Montana  Coun- 
ties  Association  Is  meeting  In  the  town  of 
Broadus.  Mont.,  on  this  20th  day  of  June 
1941:  and 

Whereas  the  matter  of  adequate  defense 
highways  Is  now  being  given  consideration  by 
the  United  States  Government;  and 

Whereas  travel  In  the  United  States  has 
been  more  In  an  easterly  or  westerly  direction, 
thus  causing  better  highways  to  come  Into 
existence  in  such  directions  to  the  exclusion 
of  adequate  north  and  south  highways;  and 
Whereas  good  north  and  south  highways  are 
as  greatly  required  in  the  defense  of  our 
country  as  east  and  west  highways;  and 

Whereas  It  is  quite  possible  to  build  and 
maintain  an  adequate  north  and  south  high- 
way between  Canada  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
on  a  water  level,  without  crossing  mountain 
ranges,  thus  providing  lower  construction 
costs  and  greater  safety,  at  the  same  time 
Incorporating  In  said  highway  many  already 
well -constructed  units;  and 

Whereas  the  North  and  South  Highway 
from  the  Wyoming  line  through  Broadus, 
Miles  City,  and  Van  Norman,  and  northward 
win  meet  all  the  requirements  of  economic 
construction  and  connect  with  arterial  high- 
way north  and  south  at  north  and  south 
termini  with  arterial  high^ways  now  con- 
structed or  lii  the  course  of  construction: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  matter  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  our  Representatives  In  Congress 
with  the  suggestion  that  It  be  laid  before  the 
proper  Federal  authorities  who  will  have  the 
matter  of  military  highways  under  considera- 
tion; and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  this  organization  and  a 
copy  forwarded  to  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler. 
Senator  James  E.  Murray.  Congressman 
James  F.  O'Connor,  Governor  Sam  C.  Ford, 
the  Governors  of  the  States  of  Wyoming. 
Colorado,  and  Texas,  the  State  Highway  Com- 
missions of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
and   Texas. 


RESOLXmON     OF     THE     SOUTHEASTERN 
MONTANA  COUNTIES  ASSOCIA-nON 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
oso.  I  include  the  following  resolution  t 


Can  We  Stop  It? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday.  June  28, 1941 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless 
we  stop  the  drive  toward  war  and  the 
never-ceasing,  increasing  denial  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  under  our  Constitution, 
this  Nation  will  no  longer  remain  a 
democracy. 

DECEIT    AND    STTBTEHTDGE 

The  President  has  been  granted  far- 
reaching  powers.  In  fact,  before  some  of 
the  latest  and  most  far-reaching  were 
given,  he  himself  said  that  his  adminis- 
tration had  returned  to  Washington 
powers  which,  if  exercised  improperly, 
would  shackle  our  liberties. 

Recently  Congress  has  given  the  Presi- 
dent additional  powers  and  each  has  been 
given  upon  his  assurance  that  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  peace  and  keep- 
ing us  out  of  war.  Yet  each  time  we 
have  learned  that  the  power  granted  has 
been  used  to  drag  us  nearer  to  open  war- 
fare.   In  short,  the  President  has  been 
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carrying  on  an  undeclared  war — this  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Constitu- 
tion places  the  responsibility  for  a  decla- 
ration of  war  solely  upon  Congress. 

This  week  we  are  being  asked  for  legis- 
lation to  keep  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserves  beyond  their  year  of  service. 
Authority  has  been  asked  to  keep  the 
selectees  or  conscripted  men  beyond  the 
original  term  of  service. 

We  are  being  asked  by  the  administra- 
tion, through  the  War  Department,  to 
make  a  formal  declaration  of  a  national 
emergency,  which  would  in  effect  permit 
the  administration  to  use  the  National 
Guard  and  the  selectees  anywhere  in  the 
world;  that  is,  the  administration  and 
the  War  Department  are  now  out  in 
the  open  seeking  authority  to  send  an 
expeditionary  force — an  army — wherever 
the  President  may  d'xect— yes:  even  to 
Russia. 

Unless  the  people  who  oppose  war 
make  their  protests  heard  in  an  ever- 
increasing  volume  by  the  President  and 
those  Senators  and  Congressmen  who 
favor  sending  our  men  to  carry  on  a  war 
in  Europe,  we  shall  shortly  find  our  boys 
fighting  as  allies  of  Russia,  whose  Gov- 
ernment denies  the  existence  of  God, 
seeks  to  abolish  churches,  to  destroy  our 
belief  in  a  Divine  Being. 

No  longer  can  it  be  claimed  that  this  Is 
a  war  to  preserve  democracy  or  one 
fought  In  behalf  of  any  other  government 
than  the  British  Empire.  Just  last  week, 
Lord  Halifax  here  in  Washington  in  sub- 
stance told  a  group  of  Congressmen  that 
England  was  agreeable  to  a  "phony  war" 
to  permit  Germany  to  gobble  up  the 
smaller  nations  of  Europe;  that  England 
has  no  money  with  which  to  pay  her  past 
war  debts,  does  not  expect  to  pay  them, 
nor  does  she  expect  to  make  any  repay- 
ments on  the  lend-lease  program. 

The  present  war  is  a  trade  war  and  we 
can  best  serve  our  country,  the  cause  of 
civilization— best  preserve  liberty  in  the 
world — by  remaining  out  of  it  and  pre- 
paring, not  for  an  offense  but  for  defense, 
a  defense  suflBcient  to  meet  and  overcome 
whoever  may  win  across  the  seas. 

THE   RIGHT  TO    WORK 

Here  In  America  the  administration 
through  the  Labor  Board,  the  National 
Defense  Mediation  Board,  and  the  Con- 
ciliation Service  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, aided  by  the  failure  of  State  gov- 
ernments, particularly  in  Michigan  and 
Pennsylvania,  to  protect  the  citizens  of 
those  States,  is  forcing  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  good,  honest,  loyal,  patriotic  men 
and  women  to  join  a  labor  union  and  pay 
whatever  initiation  fees,  dues,  and  special 
assessments  may  be  imposed  by  that  or- 
ganization before  they  can  exercise  their 
God-given,  Constitution-guaranteed  right 
to  work. 

The  President  and  others  may  talk 
about  equality  of  opportunity — and  you 
will  remember  our  forefathers  de- 
clared all  men  to  be  free  and  equal— but 
today,  because  of  the  Wagner  law  and 
the  way  in  which  it  Is  interpreted  and 
administered  by  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  and  the 
courts,  men  are  denied  the  right  to  work 
when  and  where  they  find  Jobs.  Armed 
picket  lines,  violating  the  laws  of  State 
and  Nation,  deny  free  speech,  freedom  of 
action,  the  right  to  property  (and  a  job 


is  property) ,  and  all  this  because  of  the 
acquiescence  of  the  administration  and 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  insist  upon 
amendments  to  the  Wagner  law  and  upon 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  we  have. 

Before  we  can  bring  equality  of  op- 
portunity, free  speech,  and  a  free  press 
to  the  peoples  of  all  the  world;  before  we 
force  our  form  of  government  as  admin- 
istered by  us  upon  others,  let  us,  in  the 
words  of  the  Scriptiu-e,  "first  cast  out  the 
beam"  out  of  our  own  eye. 

Night  and  day.  day  and  night,  first  and 
last,  let  every  thought  and  action  be 
guided  by  the  desire  to  serve  America 
first;  to  reestablish  and  preserve  here  at 
home  the  equality  of  opportunity  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution. 

The  people  of  thir  country  can  prevent 
war,  if,  by  letter  and  through  communi- 
cations to  the  press,  they  make  them- 
selves heard  at  the  White  House. 


Payments  to  the  Several  States  on  Ac- 
count of  Lands  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday.  June  28. 1941 


RESOLUTION     OP     THE     SOUTHEASTERN 
MONTANA  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  uniform 
method  of  pa3rment8  to  the  several  States  on 
account  of  certain  lands  of  the  United  States 
has  been  Introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States;   and 

Whereas  It  Is  provided  by  said  bill  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  di- 
rect to  pay  annually  to  each  State  the  stun 
equal  to  2  percent  of  the  fair  value  of  any 
lands  situated  In  such  State,  title  to  which 
is  held  in  the  United  States,  and  which  are 
(1)  included  within  a  national  forest;  (2) 
included  within  a  national  wildlife  refuge; 

(3)  administered  under  title  III  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  as  amended; 

(4)  included  within  an  Indian  reservation,  or 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the 
benefit  of  any  Indian;  (5)  administered  under 
the  terms  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  (48 
Stat.  1269),  as  amended;  (6)  sold  by  the 
United  States  upon  an  agreement  providing 
that  title  shall  remain  in  the  United  States 
until  purchase  price  is  paid  in  full;  or  (7) 
leased  by  the  United  States  for  a  valuable 
consideration:   and 

Whereas  there  exists  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana a  large  amount  of  land  classified  as 
above,  title  to  which  is  held  in  the  United 
States  from  which  very  little  if  any  revenue 
is  derived;  and 

Whereas  the  burden  of  government  In  the 
counties  wherein  such  designated  lands  are 
situated  is  placed  wholly  upon  the  owners 
of  property  and  has  reduced  in  many  covm- 
ties  in  the  State  the  necessary  taxable  valua- 
tions and  the  income  to  such  an  extent  that 
property  tax  has  become  a  burden  to  the  tax- 
payer: Now,  therefore.  It  !• 


Resolved  at  a  regular  tessUm  of  the  South- 
eastern Montana  Counties  Assoeiati€m  held  on 
the  20th  day  of  June  1941,  at  Broadus,  Powder 
River  County.  Mont.,  That  said  Senate  bill 
1201  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  our  Senators  and  Congressmen 
with  a  request  that  they  support  and  work 
for  the  enactment  of  said  biU. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday.  June  28. 1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    GRAND    RAPIDS 
(MICH.)  PRESS 


Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  of  June  20. 
1941: 

(From  the  Grand  Rapids   (Mich.)   Press  of 
J\me  20.  1941] 

CBAWAT  SNDOKSEiaNTS 

When  it  comes  to  character  witnesses  the 
case  in  favor  of  the  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way is  far  ahead  of  that  of  its  opponents. 
Six  successive  Presidents  through  the  last 
30  years  have  advocated  this  project  and 
not  one  has  opposed.  Surely  they  oould 
not  all  be  wrong — not  all  could  be  accxised 
of  serving  any  special  interest  in  their  sup- 
port of  this  work.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said 
that  considerations  of  national  welfare  as 
opposed  to  sectional  and  selfish  interest 
were  the  motivating  influence  with  each 
one. 

Against  the  seaway  no  such  Imposing  list 
can  be  mustered.  Very  few  national  fig- 
ures, free  from  sectional  influence,  have  been 
ranged  on  the  side  of  the  opposition. 

The  first  President  to  endorse  the  seaway 
was  President  Taft,  who  enthuslMtically 
looked  toward  its  consummation.  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  the  Michigan  Great  Lakes  Tide- 
water Commission  recalls,  was  the  second 
to  endorse  the  projected  cut.  He  charac- 
terized opposition  to  it  as  that  of  indi- 
viduals and  oorporetions  whose  objectlona 
were  based  on  "narrow  and  unstable 
grounds"  and  entitled  to  smaU  considera- 
tion. President  Harding  declared  that  the 
feasibility  of  the  sea  route  was  "tmques- 
tioned."  President  Ooolidge  next  added  his 
backing  and  President  Hoover  ranked  it  as  "of 
first  importance  to  the  whole  continent." 
The  views  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt are  current  and  widely  known. 

This  list  of  six  Presidents  Included  two 
Democrats  serving  through  16  years  and  four 
Republlcam  serving  a  like  period.  When 
President  Roosevelt  completes  his  third  term 
it  will  make  nine  complete  4-year  terms 
through  which  these  national  leaders  have 
imswervingly  supported  the  seaway  principle. 

The  only  new  objection  raised  at  present 
Is  that  the  Lakes-to-sea  project  is  not  a  de- 
fense work.  But  additional  witnesses  have 
come  forward  to  refute  that  contention. 
Leaders  of  the  O.  P.  M.,  the  production  agency 
of  the  whole  defense  effort,  including  Co- 
directors  Knudsen  and  Hlllman.  have  iflven 
the  project  their  official  endorsement.    If  the 
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charges  that  thU  project  Is  not  a  contribu- 
tion to  defense  were  valid  these  men  surely 
would  recognize  them  as  svicb  InsUad  the 
OuP.  M.  chiefs  declare  the  seaway  to  be  a 
▼Ital  part  of  the  all-out  defense  effort. 

What  array  of  strength  can  the  opposition 
bring  against  the  seaway  comparable  to  this 
support  by  six  Presidents  and  the  current 
leaders  of  the  national-defense  effort?  It  Is 
something  to  think  about  while  congressional 
hearings  are  under  way. 


ExperimenUl  BUck-oat  at  Turkey,  Tex. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  WORLEY 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RXPRSBKNTATTVES 


Saturday.  June  28. 1941 


ARTICLES  PROM  THE  TURKEY  (TEX.) 
ENTERPRISE  AND  THl  MEMPHIS  DEM- 
OCRAT 


Mr.  WORLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  In- 
stance of  the  Initiative  and  resourceful- 
ness of  the  people  of  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle, whom  it  Is  my  distinct  honor  to 
represent  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  I 
would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  other 
Members  of  Congress  to  two  newspaper 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  Turkey 
Enterprise  and  the  Memphis  Democrat, 
respectively. 

I  take  a  great  deal  ot  pride  in  the  fact 
that  the  citizens  of  Turkey  were  the  first 
In  the  entire  Nation  to  practice  a  total 
black-out;  and  bad  the  people  of  Prance. 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Poland,  and 
other  countries  also  had  the  same  tsrpe 
of  Initiative  and  sense  of  preparedness 
many  of  the  calamities  which  have  come 
to  pass  within  the  past  few  years  might 
possibly  have  been  avoided. 

I  take  great  pleasure  and  pride  In  di- 
recting the  attention  of  other  Members 
ot  the  Congress  to  these  two  newspaper 
articles: 

]Prom    the    Turkey    (Tex.)     Enterprise    of 
March  IS.  IMl] 

■LACK-OUT  PtOCLAMATlOM 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
bUtea  has  entered  Into  a  program  of  pre- 
parednes(>  for  natliuial  defense:  and 

Whereas  certain  phases  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram in  the  various  communities  are  volun- 
tary, tn  keeping  with  the  democratic  Ideals 
of  our  forefathers:  Now  therefore 

L  J.  W.  Hardcastle.  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Turkey.  Tex.,  do  hereby  proclaim  a  30-mlnute 
alr-rald  precaution  black-out  period  to  be 
observed  Saturday  night.  March  39.  beginning 
•t  9  o'clock. 

And  I  appoint  Capt.  Cole  BosweU,  com- 
manding olBcer  of  the  provisional  Turkey 
home  defense  company,  as  administrative 
officer  In  this  emergency,  and  commission  him 
to  superviae  aU  Deccesary  preparation  for  the 
safe  and  eflkdent  condvKt  of  the  black-out 
drUl. 

And  I  further  charge  all  cItIc  and  fraternal 
Qcganlaatlons.  firms,  and  Individuals  to  give 
•very  possible  assistance,  when  called  upon 
to  cooperate  with  the  commanding  officer 
and  hla  duly  appointed  adjuunu. 

m  teatlmony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto 
signed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  at  my 


office  to  be  Impressed  hereon  at  Turkey,  Tex., 
this  the  11th  day  of  March  A.  D.  1941. 

J.  W  Hakocastls. 

(Prom  the  T  -rkey  (Tex.)  Enterprise  of  March 
13.  1941] 

TXTRKTf  TO  B«  TOST  TEXAS  CTTT  TO  STACK  Al«- 
HATO  PRECAtmON  BLACK-OtJT,  SATUXDAT,  MARCH 
39 — HOUZ  DEFENSE  GUARD  TROOP  IN  CHARGE 
or  PREPARATIONl 

Txirkey.  a  rural  community  of  1.000  popu- 
lation. Saturday.  March  29,  will  become  the 
first  city  In  the  State  of  Texas  to  experience 
an  alr-rald  precaution  black-out. 

By  proclamation  of  Mayor  J  W  Hardcastle. 
the  Turkey  home-defense  guard  company 
will  be  m  charge  of  all  arrangements,  and 
all  citizens  are  asked  to  cooperate  In  order 
to  make  the  30-mlnute  black-out  period  safe 
and  efficient. 

Capt.  Ck)le  BosweU.  commanding  officer,  and 
men  of  the  organization  will  make  detailed 
plans  well  in  advance  In  order  to  Insure  the 
safety  of  all  citizens  during  the  total  black-out 
perlcd 

Business  and  professional  men  heard  the 
plan  outlined  Tuesday  at  the  Lions  luncheon, 
and  expressed  whole-hearted  approval  of  the 
idea.  Scoutmaster  George  Ray  Colvln  said 
that  the  Turkey  Boy  Scout  troop  will  gladly 
serve.  If  called  upon.  , 

Business  houses  will  not  be  expected  to 
close  during  the  black-out.  but  will  remain 
open  with  their  lights  shielded  against  de- 
tection from  the  air,  since  the  purpose  of 
the  drill  will  be  to  determine  how  effectively 
the  city  of  Turkey  could  be  blacked  out  in 
the  event  of  an  air  raid. 

[Prom   the   Memphis  Democrat  of  April   3, 
1941] 

IV     THET      SAT      BLACK-OUT — TURKEY      CITIZENS 
MEAN   it's    going    TO   BE   DARK 

When  the  citizens  of  that  little  city  of  1.000 
people,  Turkey,  Tex.,  say  they  are  going  to 
have  a  black-out.  they  mean  Just  that. 

So  when  last  Saturday  night,  the  date  for 
the  black-out,  came  around  tilings  really  did 
look  dark  in  Turkey. 

At  9  o'clock  the  program  was  begun,  al- 
though people  had  been  milling  around 
most  of  the  night  waiting  for  things  to  pop. 

Most  of  the  lights  were  turned  out,  al- 
though some  were  only  shaded  to  provide 
enough  light  for  business  to  be  carried  on 
as  usual.  Some  of  the  stores  utilized  kero- 
sene lamps,  while  others  merely  shaded  their 
electrlc-Ught  bulbs. 

The  siren  of  the  Turkey  fire  department 
sounded  to  begin  the  black-out.  Immediately 
things  got  dark  and  nothing  happened. 

Then  firecrackers,  substituting  for  anti- 
aircraft guns,  began  to  pop.  No  one  fainted. 
but  many  a  person  Jumped  at  every  pop  of 
the  artificial  guns. 

Nothing  much  happened  until  9:20,  when 
the  second  siren  alarm  sounded  to  warn  citi- 
zens of  approaching  bombers.  Once  more 
fireworlts  were  used,  this  time  In  the  place 
of  bombs.  The  air  bombs  burst  In  midair, 
and  a  moment  later,  a  huge  bonfire  was 
blazing  about  one  block  off  Main  Street. 

Then  came  the  fire  trucks,  with  shaded 
lights,  down  Main  Street  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed.  The  truck  rounded  the  corner  toward 
the  bonfire,  and,  a  few  minutes  later,  the  fire 
was   extinguished. 

At  9:30  the  all-clear  signal  was  given. 
lights  went  back  on.  and  the  streets  were 
cleared.  The  first  mock  black-out  in  Texas 
bad  been  staged. 

During  the  period  of  blackness  a  few  girls 
of  about  15  years  of  age  ran  up  and  down  the 
streets  calling  for  their  mothers.  Some  of  the 
citizens  thought  they  were  small  children 
lost  from  their  parents  until  the  girls  became 
visible  in  some  of  the  better-lighted  p'.aces. 

All  traffic  was  stopped,  with  the  exception 
of  about  four  automobiles.   Those  which  were 


allowed  to  go  through  the  town,  however,  were 
forced  to  shade  their  lights.  When  a  car  was 
allowed  to  go  through,  the  lights  were  painted 
at  one  end  of  Main  Street,  and  cleaned  off 
at  the  other  end.  Escorts  were  furnished  the 
cars  which  were  allowed  to  go  through. 

A  song  meeting  was  in  progress  at  one  of 
the  churches.  Whether  the  singing  was  con- 
tinued was  not  learned,  but  the  lights  had  to 
be  turned  out. 

The  black-out  was  planned  by  the  home- 
defense  guard  company  of  Turkey,  under 
the  direction  of  Capt.  Cole  BosweU.  Mayor  J. 
W.  Hardcastle  proclaimed  the  30-mlnute  pe- 
riod for  the  black-out  drill  to  make  it  official. 
Cooperating  with  the  defense  guard  unit  was 
Carl  Roewe,  Turkey  Enterprise  editor,  who  re- 
leased much  publicity  in  preparation  for  the 
event. 

TURKET    BLACK-Oirr    DRILL    DEMONSTRATES    HOW 
SMALL  CTTT  CAN  PREPARE  FOR  WAR 

That  a  small  city  can  do  Its  part  in  the 
national-defense  program  was  shown  In  the 
black-out  demonstration  held  several  weeks 
ago  in  Turkey. 

The  practice  black-out,  the  first  of  its  kind 
to  be  held  in  Texas,  was  all  in  fun,  of  cotirse. 
but  the  demonstration  was  serious  in  one 
aspect. 

The  citizens  there  showed  their  willingness 
to  cooperate,  and  the  city  was  In  almost  com- 
plete darkness  for  a  30-minute  period.  Pre- 
ceding the  black-out,  a  siren  warning  was 
g'ven.  The  second  warning  was  the  signal  to 
extinguish  lights. 

Stores  were  kept  open,  but  most  of  the  peo- 
ple were  on  the  streets  to  see  what  was  going 
to  happen  Traffic  was  stopped  on  the  main 
street,  and  even  motorists  were  not  allowed 
to  pass  through  unless  it  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary. Even  then,  the  headlights  were 
painted  over,  and  auto  escorts  were  used. 

At  the  middle  of  the  black-out,  a  bonfire 
was  set  to  represent  the  mark  of  a  bomb. 
The  Turkey  Fire  Department  rushed  to  the 
scene,  extinguished  the  fire,  and  then  went 
back  to  their  station. 

A  short  time  later  the  black-out  was  com- 
pleted, lights  went  back  on,  and  btislnesa  was 
carried  on  as  usual. 


The  Great  Conquest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DELEGATE  FROM  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday,  June  28. 1941 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.   A.   A    BERLE,   JR. 


Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
midst  of  what  is  commonly  called  a  world 
revolution,  when  so  many  of  the  things 
in  life  which  we  had  looked  upon  as  stable 
are  being  wrenched  and  shaken  and  in 
some  cases  completely  overturned,  when 
so  many  men  are  bewildered  or  even 
hopeless,  it  is  refreshing  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  one  who  can  see  in  all  the  con- 
fusion, the  hope,  indeed,  the  certainty, 
of  a  better  and  a  more  secure  order,  and 
who  is  rightly  able  to  look  upon  present 
circumstances  as  a  challenge  to  the  ener- 
gies, the  daring,  and  the  imagination  of 
men.  Such  a  voice  was  heard  in  the  ad- 
dress delivered  on  June  11.  1941.  at  the 
commencement    exercises    of    Catholic 
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University.  Washington.  D.  C.  by  Hon. 
A.  A.  Berle,  Jr..  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 
Mr.  Berle's  address  follows: 

Not  long  ago,  on  occasions  of  this  kind.  It 
used  to  be  customary  to  lament  the  fate  of 
ycung  men  and  women  who  were  forced  to 
enter  active  life  In  hard  times.  Complaint 
was  made  that  no  clear  path  wa*  laid  out  and 
that  no  use  could  be  made  of  the  talents  and 
training  of  youth.  The  world.  It  was  said, 
was  fully  occupied.  Work  was  hard  to  find. 
The  earth  was  filled  with  previous  mistakes; 
and  the  rising  generation  had  the  sole  and 
dubious  privilege  of  clearing  up  the  wreckage. 
I  doubt  If  these  lamentations  were  ever  Jus- 
tified, but  It  is  certain  laeyond  question  that 
there  Is  no  reason  for  them  today.  Certainly 
you  and  your  fellows  are  the  last  either  to  pity 
yourselves  or  accept  pity  from  anyone  else. 

Indeed,  if  you  were  choosing  a  time  in  his- 
tory and  a  place  in  the  world  in  which  to 
enter  active  life  with  the  most  brilliant  pros- 
pects, you  would  choose  the  present  and  you 
would  choose  America. 

For  we  are  clearly  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
conquest,  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
quests In  history  since  the  founding  of  the 
Christian  church.  The  young  men  and 
women  of  today  will  assist  In,  and  eventually 
achieve,  that  conquest;  and  no  one  of  you 
will  fall  to  share  In  Its  splendor,  except  by 
deliberate  choice. 

Both  Immediately  and  In  the  long  view 
there  is  endless  work  to  be  done,  and  you 
are  trained  for  It.  Both  now  and  In  longer 
range  there  Is  a  world  to  be  won,  and  you 
have  In  your  hands  the  Instruments  with 
which  to  win  It.  Both  now  and  for  many 
years  there  will  be  a  very  clear  Issue,  and 
you  are  on  the  right  side  of  that  Issue. 

This  Is  commonly  called  a  revolutionary 
age,  and  that  statement  Is  correct.  But  the 
nature  and  the  depth  of  the  revolution  Is 
rarely  appreciated.  Students  of  history  have 
long  known  that  revolutions  In  themselves  do 
not  create.  They  merely  recognize  forces  and 
situations  which  have  long  been  active  and 
which  have  silently  made  their  own  patterns. 
Suddenly  the  latent  institutions  become  ap-» 
parent,  and  what  we  call  revolution  is  not 
their  creation  but  their  eventual  recognition. 
During  nearly  half  a  century  new  and  revo- 
lutionary forces  have  been  moving  In  every 
country,  including  our  own.  These  forces  are 
not  the  minor  agitations  to  which  Journalists 
and  authors  have  paid  attention.  They  are 
more  fundamental,  slower  moving,  and  in- 
finitely more  important. 

What  happened  was  that  human  beings 
suddenly  attained  control  of  vast  natural 
forces  which  had  never  before  been  un- 
locked. Science  and  technical  skill  gave  to 
man  the  solution  to  certain  age-old  prob- 
lems. Until  relatively  recently,  much  of  the 
business  of  living  consisted  of  an  elemental 
and  age-old  struggle  to  bring  enough  food 
into  the  world  so  that  hunger  could  be  met; 
to  make  enough  clothes  so  that  none  need 
go  naked;  to  conquer  cold  and  darkness  with 
heat  and  light:  to  find  labor  enough  to  do 
the  needed  work.  In  the  space  of  a  single 
generation  these  problems  were  solved,  and 
many  more  besides.  The  physical  necessities 
and  comforts  of  life  cotild  be  produced  on 
an  undreamed-of  scale.  The  range  of  men's 
lives  moved  swiftly  from  the  close  and  inti- 
mate contacts  of  day-by-day  meeting  to  the 
far-fiung  knowledge  of  the  world  which 
comes  from  Instantaneous  communication, 
so  that  the  happenings  in  every  coimtry 
became  the  commonplaces  of  every  home. 

Horizons  changed  completely.  Even  the 
historic  Insistence  that  a  nation  must  have 
land  ceases  to  have  meaning  In  a  civiliza- 
tion in  which  modem  ciiemistry  has  made 
It  possible  to  feed  an  entire  co\mtry  like  our 
own  from  the  product  of  a  single  State  like 


Connecticut  or  Illinois.  Physical  compul- 
sions like  those  which  drove  pagan  hordes 
from  central  Asia  into  Europe  and  which 
have  traditionally  directed  the  course  of  his- 
tory become  minor  in  the  presence  of  vaster 
forces  which  virtually  place  In  the  hands  of 
every  modern  country  the  ability  to  make 
of  Its  life  whatever  It  chooses.  It  was  in- 
evitable that  the  Impact  of  these  new-found 
abilities  should  change  the  face  of  the  world 
as  we  knew  It. 

No  less  Inevitable  was  the  form  In  which 
the  Issue  would  be  presented.  When  men 
are  suddenly  endowed  with  new  and  amaz- 
ing resources,  the  problems  presented  cease 
to  be  physical.  They  become,  quite  literally, 
moral  and  philosophical.  For  the  question 
Is  no  longer  "How  can  men  get  what  they 
need? ".  but  "By  what  rules  of  life  will  they 
make  use  of  what  they  have?"  The  struggle 
ceases  to  be  an  endeavor  to  seek  possessions. 
It  becomes  a  conflict  of  the  principles  which 
determine  the  minds  of  men  who  already 
have  possessions  within  their  reach. 

In  historical  fact,  this  Is  the  question  which 
is  now  asked  of  mcdem  civilization  and 
modern  thought.  The  warfare  which  has 
spread  throughout  the  world  Is,  quite  liter- 
ally, an  attempt  to  find  the  answer. 

So  far  as  '  know,  no  nation  declined  to 
accept  the  implications  of  the  new  powers 
which  had  been  put  Into  Its  hands.  Every 
country  of  Importance  was  endeavoring  to 
adjust  Its  life  and  its  habits  to  the  new  con- 
dition. What  has  gone  forward  has  been  the 
division  of  nations  and  peoples  into  great 
camps. 

One  of  these  camps  has  proposed  as  a  solu- 
tion the  revolution  of  cruelty.    Under  It  the 
vast  new  resources  are  massed  in  the  hands 
of  an  all-powerful,  tyrannically  ruled  State 
whose  chieftains  shall   hold  absolute  power 
over  production   and   distribution,   over   the 
communications  and  learning  and  thought, 
over  the  training  of  children,  over  peace  and 
war,   over  life   and  death.    The   philosophy 
behind  this  is  almost  animal  in  its  simplicity. 
Believing  that  moral  law  is  weak  and  tm- 
real,  It  depends  on  force,  on  arbitrary  control 
backed  by  fear,  and  by  suppression  of  thought 
On  the  other  side,  there  has  slowly  emerged 
a  great  group  of  nations  and  a  stIU  greater 
number  of  individuals  dedicated  to  the  kindly 
revolution — the  swift  and  steady  development 
of   a   society    in   which   nothing   human    Is 
alien:  in  which  the  new  resources  are  steadily 
and  increasingly  placed  at  the  equal  service 
of  all;  but  which  finds  its  unity  in  the  moral 
relationship  between  man  and  his  neighbor, 
between  nation  and  nation,  and  between  men 
and  the  universe  in  which  they  are  created. 
These  two  groups  are  now  locked  In  a  world 
struggle.    In  many  parts  of  the  world,  even 
where  the  armies  are  not  engaged,  the  strug- 
gle Is  Intense   In  the  plane  of  morals  and 
Ideas.    You  will  find  evidence  of  It  not  only 
on  the  Balkan  battlefield  but  in  every  Ameri- 
can newspaper.    You  cannot  escape  it.    Either 
the  world  organizes  Itself  on  the  law  of  the 
kindly  revolution,  or  It  must  cope  with  these 
same    new    and    limitless    resources    which 
science  has  created,  wielded  by  the  uncon- 
trolled organization  of  naked,  animal  power. 
I  myself  have  absolute  faith  as  to  the  out- 
come of  the  present  struggle  In  which  you 
will  play  so  great  a  part.     I  think  you  have 
the  same  faith;  and  for  that  reason  In  your 
struggles  and  work  in  the  coming  years  you 
win  have  the  Inestimable  advantage  of  that 
inner  peace  which  alone  makes  the  struggle 
and  the  labor  of  life  worth  whUe.    Never  yet 
has   hatred   produced  any   offspring.     Never 
yet  has  cruelty  forged  a  society.     Never  yet 
have  lies  and   force   politics  produced  more 
than  a  temporary  effect.    Never  yet  has  an 
attempt  to   enslave   nations   produced   any- 
thing except  the  wreck  of  the  would-be  mas- 
ter.   Never  yet  have  free  men,  working  to- 


gether in  the  bonds  of  a  moral  law  atronger 
and  more  pervasive  than  any  decree  of  any 
dictator,  lost  any  conflict  in  which  they  hava 
been  forced  to  engage. 

You  will  occasionally  hear  attempts  made 
to  convert  you  to  what  are  sometimes  called 
the  principles  of  "realism."  Now  realism  Is 
a  great  word,  properly  appreciated,  but  It 
has  been  used  by  C3mic8  and  by  half -educated 
men  to  mean  merely  an  estimate  of  naked 
force.  If  bribery  and  corruption  appeared  to 
be  a  way  of  getting  what  you  wanted.  It  was 
"realist"  to  adopt  that  method.  If  a  neighbor 
undertook  to  deal  with  you  on  a  basis  of 
having  more  tanks  and  guns  and  bombs.  It 
was  "realist"  to  accept  that  logic  and  let  It 
go  at  that.  Now  corruption  is  real  enough; 
and  so  arc  bombs  and  bullets:  but  the  ques- 
tion only  barely  begins  there.  Even  In  a  short 
lifetime  I  have  seen  western  clvUlzatlon 
dominated  first  by  one  group  of  powers,  then 
conquered  by  a  second  group,  whose  military 
sway  encompassed  larger  areas  than  those  of 
the  Axis  at  this  moment:  and  I  have  seen 
the  balance  change  again  almost  overnight. 
During  the  period  of  your  own  education  you 
have  seen  the  so-called  realism  of  air  power 
shift  three  times  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
To  say  that  any  such  transitory  condition  can 
really  affect  the  moral  and  mental  decisions 
on  which  society  Is  based  Is,  to  my  mind,  a 
complete  failure  to  appreciate  the  true 
realities. 

For  while  a  tank  may  be  real,  the  mind 
of  the  man  In  the  tank  Is  a  thousand  times 
more  real.  A  production  line  is  certainly  a 
fact;  but  infinitely  more  important  are  the 
principles  of  the  men  who  determine  the  use 
to  which  that  product  shall  bejjut.  An  army 
In  the  field  Is  a  real  thing  at  short  range; 
but  the  great  reality  are  the  beliefs  of  the 
men  who  are  in  it  and  who  direct  It 

When  the  great  challenge  came  on  us  we 
were,  I  think,  on  the  point  of  making  our 
new  inheritance  available  more  widely  and 
more  gloriously  to  the  people  of  our  own 
country,  and  of  our  neighbors,  than  any  na- 
tion In  history.  In  a  large  sense,  perhaps,  it 
Is  as  well  that  the  challenge  has  been  made, 
and  that  It  has  come  now  Few  great  changes 
are  easily  accomplished;  and  few  principles 
maintain  their  purity  unless  their  adherents 
are  forced  to  stand  and  answer  now  and  then 
for  the  faith  that  is  In  them.  Our  society 
like  every  other,  ought  to  consider  Its  ob- 
jectives from  time  to  time,  lest  it  lose  sight 
of  the  deep  motives  which  brought  it  into 
being. 

In  all  Its  history  our  country  was,  and  stlU 
is,  guided  by  essentially  moral  and  religious 
conceptions.  We  have  departed  from  this 
knowledge  at  times;  and  have  paid  a  price 
for  our  mistakes;  but  in  the  main  we  have 
never  lost  sight  of  It.  In  earlier  times  our 
philosophy  was  formally  religious.  Even  to- 
day, when  the  religious  background  \b  not 
usually  stressed,  the  dominant  emotion  in 
this  country  Is  Its  Inherent  kindliness;  Its 
spontaneous  rejection  of  cruelty;  its  refusal 
to  accept  hatreds;  Its  underlying  and  con- 
stant insistence  on  equity,  on  fair  dealing, 
and  on  kindness  as  between  man  and  man. 
and  as  between  man  and  his  government  and 
society.  This  Is  a  moral  philosophy  and  a 
moral  order,  whether  it  Is  explained  in  terms 
of  abstract  Justice,  or  a  belief  tn  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  or  by  stUl  others  who  profess,  as 
I  do,  a  quite  simple  belief  in  the  law  and 
the  providence  of  God. 

From  this  has  come,  I  think,  the  heart  and 
the  soul  and  the  driving  force  of  the  amazing 
technical  developments  with  which  the  world 
now  grapples;  and  from  It  has  also  come  our 
own  peculiar  use  of  them. 

If  you  were  talking  today  to  a  Nael  he  would 
quite  bluntly  base  his  claim  to  a  position  In 
the  world  upon  his  ability  to  use  and  or- 
ganlxe  modem  technical  force.     He  would 


to  cxMjpento   wltb   the   commanding  oOlcer 
and  hli  duly  appointed  adjutants. 

In   tMtlmony    whereof.    I    have   hereunto 
■Igaed  my  nam*  and  caused  the  teal  ct  mj 


lost  from  their  parents  until  the  girls  became 
Tlslble  In  some  of  the  better-lighted  places. 

All  traffic  was  stopped,  with  the  exception 
of  about  four  automobiles.   Thoee  which  were 


gies,  the  daring,  and  the  imagination  of 
men.  Such  a  voice  was  heard  in  the  ad- 
dress delivered  on  June  11.  1941,  at  the 
commencement    exercises    of    Catholic 
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point  to  clouds  of  war  planes  In  the  sky;  to 
flacts  of  tanks  on  land;  to  a  supwrb  system  of 
«lectro-«ommunlcatlons  which  make  possible 
the  manipulation  of  vast  masses  of  fighting 
men;  to  submarines  at  sea:  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  endless  supply  of  material  of  war. 
A  race,  he  says,  that  can  do  these  things,  is 
entitled  as  of  right  to  dominate  as  much  of 
the  earths  surface  as  he  can  cover.  Yet 
electricity  is  an  American  development.  The 
Internal  combustion  engine,  which  Is  the 
foundation  of  mechanized  warfare,  was  in- 
vented and  worked  out  here.  Airplanes  first 
flew  m  the  American  skies;  submarines  and 
motor  ahlps,  like  their  steam  predecessors, 
were  first  saUed  in  American   waters. 

To  the  American  mind  these  were  kindly 
developmenu.    Radio  communication  existed 
for  the  purpose  of  widening  the  horizon  of 
men.  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  pumping  a 
stream  of  propaganda  designed  to  shut-out 
truth      The  mechanism  of  a  tank  was  de- 
signed to  serve  labor  and  tiU  the  soil;  it  was 
not  natural  for  us  to  think  of  it  as  a  means 
of  killing      Organization  of   industry  on   a 
maas  basis   was  thought  of  primarily   as   a 
means   of   putting    needed    goods    into    the 
bands  of  many  people     A  nation  which  has 
no  hatreds  is  slow  to  txurn  these  things  into 
Implements  of  wsr.    But  by  that  very  token. 
If  it  is  ever  required  to  do  so.  It  can  use  these 
ImplemenU  better  than  any  nation  In  the 
world:   and  use  them  with  more   assurance, 
since  It  has  no  fear     There,  perhaps.  Is  the 
true  comparison.     Under  the  kindly  revolu- 
tion   the  unlocked  resources  must  be  used 
to  serve  human  need.    Under  the  cruel  revo- 
lution   they  wlU  be  tised  as  instrxmients  of 
warfare.    Today,  even  the  right  to  be  kind,  to 
be  human,  to  be  understanding,  and  to  love 
one's   neighbor.   Is  a  right   which   must   be 
struggled  for.    Tet.  once  it  Is  rewon.  we  know 
that  these  human  and  civilized  Instincts  will 
bave  at  their  command  a  greater  ability  to 
translate  themselves   into   reality  than  has 
erer  yet  been  known  to  history. 
The  end  of  aU  this  is  already  sufficiently 

P^l*»  .  ... 

The  conquest  falls  to  the  kindly  revolution; 

for  the  kindly  revolution  is  universal.  It 
offer*  something  to  the  mind  and  heart  and 
ability  of  every  man.  whereas  the  revolution 
at  cruelty  criiahes  mind  after  mind,  group 
after  group,  and  ends  by  having  no  human 
i^aources.  jpintual.  mental,  or  technical. 

But  as  that  happens,  progreasively.  our  re- 
sponslbUltles  wlU  widen.  The  kindly  revolu- 
tion has  not  sought  mastery;  rather,  it  seeks 
peace  But  peace  is  itself  a  dynamic  concep- 
Uon :  not  to  be  taken  and  kept  and  held  save 
by  endless  thought  and  effort  and  work.  Un- 
happlnesB  anywhere  is  a  threat  to  peace. 
Want  anywhere  la  a  threat  to  security.  Ha- 
tred anywhere  menaces  order.  The  under- 
mining, anywhere,  of  the  strength  of  the 
moral  law  which  enables  you  and  me  to  go 
otir  ways  in  peace,  directly  threatens  us  all. 

PVDr  that  reason,  you  and  I.  individually, 
and  this  Nation,  must   shoulder  vastly   in- 
creased burdens.    We  shall  have  to  feed  and 
clothe  and  house  great   areas  of  the  world. 
We  shall  have  to  supply  technical  skill  for 
those  areas  which  have  stamped  out  the  free 
minds  who   were   the  creators  of  technical 
aklU.    We  shall  have  to  do  this  not  In  the 
raalUtlc  search  for  Immediate  profit,  but  In 
the  absolute  faith  that  as  we  contribute  to 
peace     and     contentment      anywhere,      we 
■uengthen  the  position  of  the  kindly  revolu- 
tion everywhere.    We  shaU  have  to  recognize 
that  we  are  a  greatly  favored  area  and   a 
greatly  fortunate  people;  and  that  o\ir  safety 
and  our  glory  alike  depends  on  our  making 
It  apparent  that  those  who  Join  us.  and  work 
with  Ui,  who  seek  our  aid.  or  who  ask  ow 
cooperation,  have  nothing  to  fear. 

This  is  the  great  conquest.  To  be  young, 
to  be  in  it.  to  be  of  it.  and  to  have  a  part 
of  tt,  ti  beyond  measure  splendid.    ' 


DcdUcation  of  Federal  Building,  Green- 
wood, S.  C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

or  SOXJTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday.  June  28. 1941 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE,  OP 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  and  honor  to  be  one  of  the  guest 
speakers  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  post 
office  and  Federal  court  building  at 
Greenwood.  S.  C.  on  June  12,  and  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  insert- 
ing a  r6sum6  of  the  address  I  made  on 
that  occasion: 

POST  OFFICE  BtJILDINO 

A  detailed  history  of  the  development  and 
growth  of  the  Postal  Service  In  the  United 
SUtes  would  read  like  a  romance.  A  com- 
parison of  its  early  beginnings  about  300  years 
ago  with  its  extent  and  magnitude  of  today 
Is  sufficient  to  awaken  the  reason  and  excite 
the  imagination  of  anyone.  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice had  its  beginning  In  1639  in  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  when  the  court 
of  that  colony  approved  a  petition  providing 
that  all  oversea  mall  should  be  left  at  the 
home  of  Richard  Fairbanks  who  agreed  to  de- 
liver such  mall  to  the  addressee  for  1  penny 
per  letter. 

It  Is  my  Judgment  the  people  of  the  United 
States  receive  more  service  and  direct  benefit 
from  the  Poet  Office  Department  than  any  of 
the  other  executive  departments.  There  is 
nothing  that  would  paralyze  the  business  and 
economic  life  of  the  Nation  so  quickly  and 
more  completely  than  the  cessation  or  discon- 
tinuance of  the  Postal  Service. 

I  could  go  further  and  say  that  in  my  Judg- 
ment no  one  of  the  executive  departments 
exceeds  In  efficiency  the  work  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  no  one  adheres  more 
strictly  to  the  law  In  the  enforcement  of  its 
rules  and  regulations. 

Ovir  Government  has  been  very  generous  in 
providing  facilities  for  posUl  service  In  our 
larger  towns  and  cities  but  it  has  been  quite 
niggardly  In  providing  housing  facilities  for 
such  services  in  the  smaller  towns  and  vil- 
lages. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  this  matter 
further  today,  but  I  have  some  grounds 
for  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  Inaugurate  a  program  within  the 
next  few  years  providing  for  better  hous- 
ing facilities  in  the  smaller  o.3aces. 

nDEHAL   COXTRTHOCSE 

A  Judicial  83rstem  of  some  kind  has  been 
one  of  the  first  governmental  agencies  set 
up  by  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  The 
necessity  for  such  an  agency  has  been 
recognized  as  far  back  In  history  as  civiliza- 
tion Itself.  The  development  of  such  sys- 
tems has  heen  determined  in  a  large  meas- 
vire  by  the  people's  conception  and  recog- 
nition of  God.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
administration  of  Justice  is  based  or  predi- 
cated upon  what  we  know  as  divine  law 
Really.  Jtistlce  Itself  Is  an  attribute  of 
divine  natiire.  Apart  from  It  there  can  be 
no  Justice.  It  is  the  yardstick  by  which 
Justice  is  determined. 

However,  it  is  not  our  purpose  this  morn- 
ing to  phlloeophlze  on  the  origin  or  func- 


tions of  ovir  Judicial  system,  but  It  is  ap- 
propriate to  say  that  Its  history  can  be 
definitely  and  clearly  traced  to  the  early 
dayc  of  Biblical  history.  We  read  in  the 
book  of  Exodus  that  "Moses  chose  able  men 
out  of  Israel  and  made  them  heads  to  Judge 
the  people  at  all  seasons." 

It  is  quite  Interesting  to  observe  how 
closely  our  Judicial  system  is  allied  to  the 
system  found  in  the  early  days  of  sacred 
history.  It  Is  particularly  interesting  to 
note  that  the  life  tenure  of  our  Federal 
judges,  our  Judicial  circuits  In  the  State, 
and  the  districts  In  our  Federal  courts  are 
scrlpturally  well  founded.  We  read  that 
Samuel  Judged  Israel  all  the  days  of  his 
life  And  he  went  from  year  to  year  in 
circuit  to  Bethel,  and  Gilgal.  and  Mizpah, 
and  Judged  Israel  in  all  these  places. 

Even  the  functions  of  our  courts  are  pat- 
terned after  the  Judicial  system  of  biblical 
days.  We  read  in  Deutronomy  where  the  fol- 
lowing Instructions  were  given  to  Judges, 
which  is  the  practice  In  our  courts  today: 

"Ye  shall  not  respect  persons  In  Judgment. 
Ye  shall  hear  the  small  and  great  alike,  and 
ye  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  face  of  man." 

Yes,  the  established  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment that  the  decisions  of  the  courts  shall 
be  final  is  not  without  precedent,  for  we  read 
fiurther  where  it  says: 

"According  to  the  Judgment  which  they 
shall  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  do;  thou  shalt  not 
tvirn  aside  from  the  sentence  they  shall  show 
thee,  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left." 

We  could  go  further  and  show  that  his- 
torically our  Judicial  system  has  upon  it  the 
seal  of  divine  approval  and  is,  therefore,  en- 
titled to  the  respect  and  loyalty  of  every  per- 
son who  would  resort  to  the  courts  for  the 
protection  of  his  rights. 

No  doubt  Judges  make  mistakes  and  there 
may  be  a  few  unjust  Judges  but  they  are 
few  and  far  between,  and  this  country  and 
our  Government  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  purity  and  success  of  our  courts  gener- 
ally. Our  Judges  have  what  I  consider 
sacred  responsibilities  and,  upon  the  whole, 
we  have  so  far  been  able  to  obtain  men  who 
>  have  recognized  them  as  such  and  have  had 
the  courage  to  discharge  them  without  fear 
or  favor. 

Our  courts,  both  State  and  Federal,  are  the 
mudsills  upon  which  the  coveted  institutions 
of  this  Republic  are  erected.  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  think  there  is  not  a  right  that 
any  person  has  but  what  he  can  have  it  pro- 
tected by  the  courts  and  there  is  not  a  wrong 
or  a  grievance  but  what  he  can  resort  to  a 
court  or  Judicial  tribunal  and  have  it  cor- 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  our  Gov- 
ernment should  select  convenient  places  and 
make  suitable  provision  for  hearing  and  de- 
termining the  rights  and  grievances  of  its 
people. 

Your  city  Is  to  be  congratulated  upon  being 
well  and  conveniently  located.  Your  ready 
access  and  your  relationship  In  many  ways 
with  adjoining  towns  and  counties  well  Jus- 
tify the  selection  of  Greenwood  as  a  most  suit- 
able place  for  this  temple  of  Justice.  It  is 
a  recognition  of  the  wisdom,  foresight,  and 
the  progressive  public  spirltedness  of  your 
representative  citizens,  particularly  your 
former  mayor,  who  is  reported  to  have  in- 
creased your  postal  receipts  measurably  by 
writing  almost  dally  advising  Government 
officials  in  Washington  that  the  people  here 
were  expecting  this  building  on  the  next  train. 
I  could  have  said  it  is  a  tribute  to  your 
patience,  long  suffering,  and  long-sighted- 
ness, for  I  happen  to  know  that  this  building 
started  on  its  way  more  than  10  years  ago. 

I  congratvilate  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  all 
who  have  contributed  their  interest  and  ef- 
forts toward  securing,  locating,  and  the  con- 
struction of  this  large,  beautiful,  and  eom- 
modlovis  building. 


own  from  the  product  of  a  single  State  like 


ter.    Never  yet  have  free  men,  working  to-  |  ganiae  modem  technical  force.     He  would 
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Morris  Sheppard 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


HON.  EWING  THOMASON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Morris  Sheppabd,  la»e  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Texas 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  consecrated  to  those  who  have  finished 
their  work  In  the  Halls  of  Congress  and 
in  the  visual,  world  about  us.  Chief 
among  them  Is  the  late  Morris  Sheppard. 
the  dean  of  Congress,  who  served  in 
House  and  Senate  for  almost  40  years. 

I  knew  and  revered  him  before  I  be- 
came a  Member  of  this  House,  but  after 
coming  here  I  was  in  intimate  associa- 
tion with  him.  both  socially  and  on  legis- 
lative work,  until  his  death.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  and  I  am  a  member  of 
the  House  committee.  Our  work  in  con- 
sequence ran  in  much  the  same  channels. 

As  chairman  of  this  most  important 
committee  he  was  in  charge  of  legislation 
upon  which  this  country  today  is  depend- 
ing to  lead  us  safely  and  victoriously 
through  the  present  eitaergency.  and  to 
preserve  to  us  those  liberties  which  are 
our  incomparable  heritage  from  the 
founders  of  this  Government. 

Throughout  his  long  and  valuable  serv- 
ice he  helped  individually  uncounted 
thousands  not  only  from  our  own  State 
but  throughout  the  Nation.  No  one  was 
too  poor  or  obscure  to  reach  his  ear  and 
none  was  ever  turned  aside  without  hav- 
ing received  every  assistance  in  his  power 
to  render. 

This  work  on  single  claims  and  re- 
quests, while  requiring  time  and  the  giv- 
ing of  self  in  full  measure,  did  not  pre- 
vent his  devoting  constant  work  to  the 
study  of  the  great  issues  before  this  coun- 
try, to  the  solution  ol  which  he  con- 
tributed his  abundant  energy  and  out- 
standing ability. 

He  always  cast  his  vote  without  fear  or 
favor  and  in  accordance  with  his  con- 
victions of  the  right,  as  he  was  given  to 
see  the  right.  Nothing  was  permitted  to 
interfere  with  his  attendance  at  sessions 
of  the  Senate  and  he  missed  none.  No 
man  who  ever  served  in  that  body  paid 
more  meticulous  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness before  it.  I 

His  understanding  of  the  events  unfold- 
ing about  him  and  his  unimpeachable 
honesty  of  purpose  was  recognized  by  his 
colleagues  who  all  regarded  him  not  only 
with  veneration  for  his  worth  but  with 
affection  for  his  generous  and  lovable 
personality.  i 

He  will  always  be  rajnembered  for  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  and 
his  authorship  of  the  eighteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitutioiji.  In  spite  of  the 
repeal  of  that  law.  no  peirson  ever  doubted 
his  conviction  or  sincerity  and  none 
failed  to  praise  his  tolerance. 


He  exemplified  his  belief  in  all  that  is 
noble  and  fine  in  the  life  of  man  and  has 
left  to  posterity  the  memory  of  that  in- 
tegrity of  character  and  social  sympathy 
that  enriches  the  life  of  a  great  Nation. 
His  work  has  been  cut  short  in  the  full- 
ness of  his  usefulness  and  his  brilliant 
career  and  we  whom  he  has  left  behind 
feel  a  sense  of  deepest  sorrow  and  loss. 
He  died  as  truly  in  the  service  of  his 
country  as  If  he  had  fallen  on  the  battle- 
field. I  extend  my  deep  and  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  his  faithful  wife  and  devoted 
daughters. 


Relief  for  the  Small  Democracies  of 
Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  SAUTHOFF 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday,  June  28, 1941 


PETITION  OF  CITIZENS  OF  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  the  following  petition: 

June  16,  1941 
(Submitted  by  J.  Gibson  Wlnaris,  3330  Lake 
Mendota    Drive,    Shorewood    Hills,    Madison. 
Wis.:) 

We  express  heartfelt  sympathy  for  the  mil- 
lions of  suffering  people  In  the  small  democ- 
racies of  Europe  who  are  facing  starvation 
and  jDestllence. 

We  fully  endorse  Mr  Herbert  Hoover's  pro- 
posal to  find  a  way  to  effect  immediate  relief. 
and  virge  the  National  Committee  on  Pood  for 
the  Small  Democracies  to  spare  no  effort  to 
expedite  this  matter. 

Mrs  A.  V7.  Kelly.  412  W.  Gorham  Street, 
Madison,  Wis.;  Mrs.  Minnie  O. 
Crane.  424  N  Peckney  Street,  Mad- 
ison. Wis  :  Mrs.  D.  E.  Kelly.  1906 
VUas  Avenue;  A.  W.  Kelly,  412  W. 
Gorham  Street;  G.  S.  CoUlns,  923 
Swarthmore  Court,  Madison,  Wis.; 
Mrs.  George  L.  Collins,  923  Swarth- 
more Court,  Madison,  Wis.;  J.  G. 
Wlnaris,  3330  Lake  Mendota  Drive, 
Madison,  Wis  ;  C.  Le  Roy  De  Land, 
1707  Madison  Street,  Madison. 
Wis.;  Stanley  B.  Jackson,  4201 
Mandan  Crescent,  Madison,  Wis.; 
Ralph  B.  Johnson,  1042  Spalght 
Street,  Madison,  Wis.;  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth Newton,  329  W.  Washington 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wis.;  Elmo  E. 
Housel.  434  Virginia  Terrace;  E.  B. 
McMurray,  916  Shorewood  Boule- 
vard; R.  M.  Larson,  3005  Harvard 
Drive;  G.  E.  Spohn,  353  W.  Mifflin 
Street;  Mrs.  R.  V.  Hurley,  2022 
Monroe  Street;  Mrs.  William  C. 
Dean,  404  State;  Mrs.  Rena  E. 
Gigous,  311  W.  Dajrton  Street;  Mrs. 
John  J.  Gibbens,  815  W.  Johnson; 
Roy  T.  Harris,  435  Virginia  Ter- 
race; Edith  Almqulst,  430  W.  Day- 
ton; Edith  Anderson,  302  W.  Main; 
Agnes  Schneider.  108  Langdon 
Street;  Margaret  M.  Donkle,  1711 
Madison  Street;  A.  Geneva  Bishop. 
619  S.  Spooner;  H.  C.  Jackson,  4014 
Coxmsel  Court;  C.  A.  Smith.  1812 


Keyes  Avenue;  L.  P.  Ellwood;  O.  D 
Allen,  1149  Emerald  Sueet,  Madi- 
son; Harold  C.  Lindberg.  2909  Ox- 
ford Road;  Edwin  O.  Winans.  8621 
Twenty-second  Avenue  N..  Arling- 
ton. Va.;  Marlon  N.  Winans,  Shore- 
wocd  Hill.  Madison.  Wis  ;  Iva  M. 
Winans.  3621  Twenty-second  Ave- 
nue N„  Arlington.  V*. 


^I^orris  Sheppard 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TCXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Morris  Shipparb.  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Texas 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  join  the  long  list  of  those  who 
have  recorded  their  feelings  of  regret  and 
sadness  occasioned  by  the  passing  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  Illustrious 
Americans  our  Nation  has  produced. 
Senator  Morris  Sheppard,  of  Texarkana. 
Tex. 

Among  the  counties  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  represent  in  the  Texas  House 
of  Representatives  and  in  Congress  is 
Camp  County,  the  covmty  in  which  Sena- 
tor Shipp.«d  began  the  practice  of  law 
and  one  of  the  counties  composing  the 
congressional  district  he  later  represented 
as  a  Member  of  the  National  House  of 
Representatives.  I  dcoire  to  say,  ir.  pass- 
ing, that  the  people  of  Camp  County  are 
a  clean,  honest,  moral,  hsird- working,  and 
God-fearing  people;  they  are  genuine 
Americans.  Because  I.  too,  was  privi- 
leged to  live  in  Camp  County  as  a  small 
boy,  it  has  been  my  good  fortime  to  know 
throughout  my  life  many  of  the  intimate 
and  old-time  friends  of  Senator  Shep- 
pard. Those  who  have  known  a  man 
longest  usually  know  him  best;  they  are 
aware  of  his  powers  and  his  weaknesses. 
I  am  positive  the  people  of  Pittsbm-g  and 
Camp  County,  Tex.,  held  Senator  Morris 
Sheppard  in  as  high  esteem  as  the  peo- 
ple of  any  area.  One  of  the  most  fre- 
quent Inquiries  I  always  heard  when  re- 
turning to  Pittsburg  and  Camp  County 
from  Washington  was.  "How  is  Morris? 
I  hear  from  him  occasionally."  Behind 
this  question  in  every  instance  there  was 
more  than  a  perfimctory  interest:  the 
interest  was  real. 

Those  in  Pittsburg  and  Camp  County 
who  knew  him  personally  and  as  a  public 
servant  for  more  than  40  years  had  the 
greatest  love  for  and  confidence  in  Sena- 
tor Sheppard.  No  one  questioned  his 
loyalty,  his  honesty,  or  his  Integrity:  he 
was  never  termed  a  "hypocrite"  or  a 
"demagogue"  even  by  those  who  disagreed 
with  him.  Unkind  words  were  never 
used  to  describe  him  or  his  efforts.  No 
one  doubted  he  was  on  the  job,  busy  all 
the  time:  it  was  never  said  or  intimated 
that  he  had  lost  the  common  touch. 


VJ     l/C    u* 
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The  life  he  lived  and  the  manner  In 
which  he  served  the  people  Initiated  and 
kept  alive  this  Implicit  love  for  and  con- 
fidence in  him.    Someone  has  said.  "If 
you  want  a  Job  done,  get  a  busy  man  to 
do  it."    This  sentence  is  not  inappro- 
priate in  connection  with  Senator  Shep- 
FAto's  tenure  as  a  public  servant.    He 
was  on  the  job  as  many  of  the  24  hours 
of  the  day  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be: 
he  knew  personally  what  was  going  on  in 
reference  to  the  requests  of  the  many  in- 
dividuals he  helped  and  was  seeking  to 
help;  he  knew  personally  the  status  of 
the   legislation  he^  was  supporting   and 
-sponsoring:  he  wai  not  content  to  dele- 
gate the  duty  or  shift  the  responsibility. 
Pew  people  know  or  can  ever  know  how 
many  separate  and  distinct  tasks  he  per- 
tmv^  every  day.  how  many  people  he 
saw.  how  many  phone  calls  he  made  or 
answered,  iicw    many    departments   he 
contacted.    Always  he  was  accommodat- 
ing and  tireless:   he  was  never  angry, 
never  inconsiderate. 

As  a  public  servant  Senator  Shippabd 
was  so  fair  and  considerate  that  he  knew 
no  line  of  demarcation  as  between  peo- 
ple who  sought  his  help.  There  were  no 
preferred  or  unpreferred  cases. 

As  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
Texas  delegation  In  point  of  tenure,  I 
consider  myself  fortunate  In  being  privi- 
leged to  serve  a  term  in  the  House  while 
Senator   Sheppard   was   in   the   Senate. 
Perchance  I  was  a  little  more  observant 
than  some  people  have  been  in  regard  to 
the  meticulous  efforts  Senator  Sheppard 
expended  to  help  those  who  requested  his 
help.    Although  I  had  heard  of  Senator 
Sheppard  from  many  sources  all  my  life, 
I  was  never  privileged  to  meet  him  until  I 
became  a  Member  of  Congress  a  little 
more  than  2  years  ago.    Not  infrequently 
I  talked  with  him  and  solicited  his  assist- 
ance.   In  not  one  instance  did  he  ever 
fail  to  respond,  and  it  was  his  policy  not 
merely  to  go  through  the  "aid"  motion 
or  to  feign  cooperation,  but  it  was  his 
policy  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  ac- 
complish the  task.    He  did  not  as  little 
as  he  could  do  but  as  much  as  he  could  do. 
Unfortunate.  Indeed,  it  was  for  the 
people  of  our  Nation  and  the  people  of 
our  great  State,  and.  tr  fact,  people  who 
love  freedom  and  liberty  throughout  the 
world  that  Senator  Sheppard  was  taken 
from  us  in  this  perilous  period  of  our 
NaUon's  history.     As  the  able  and  ex- 
perienced chairman  of  the  Senate  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee,  he  was.  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  working  with  all  his 
might  night  and  day  to  speed  up  our  de- 
fense efforts  that  America  might  be  im- 
pregnably  unassailable  end  impervious  to 
attack.    Indeed,  his  passing  is  an  irrep- 
arable loss. 

The  last  speech  I  heard  Senator  Shep- 
pard make  was  before  the  Texas  delega- 
Uon  when  the  delegation  appropriately 
honored  a  former  distinguished  member 
of  our  delegation.  Judge  Marvin  Jones. 
Concluding  his  tribute  to  Judge  Jones, 
Senator  Sheppard  accurately  stated  the 
famiUar  words.  "To  knew  him  was  to  love 
him:  to  name  him  was  to  praise  him." 
were  applicable  to  Marvin  Jones.  Of 
Senator  Shepp.ard.  by  every  person  who 
ever  knew  him  I  know  it  would  be  ac- 
curately said,  "To  know  him  was  to  love 
him;  to  name  him  was  to  praise  him." 


Pour  short  lines,  words  of  another,  in 
my  opinion,  characterize  his  life  and  his 
work  and  could  have  weL  been  his  own: 

I  think  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true. 
That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward  God- 
Lilting  the  soul  from  the  commoa  sod 

To  a  purer  air  and  a  broader  view. 
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TRIBUTE  FROM  THE  PRESS 


slowly  to  a  finish.  He  died  as  no  doubt  he 
would  have  wished.  In  full  gait,  with  no 
faltering  of  pace,  worlting  quietly,  earnestly, 
devotedly  at  his  Job.  to  the  very  last,  a  fitting 
finish  to  a  career  devoted  to  doing  one  s  Job 

well 

Back  home  they  brought  him.  to  be  burled 
beneath  east  Texas  clay,  not  many  miles  from 
the  Morris  County  home  that  gave  him  birth 
66  years  ago.  The  Vice  Prasldent  of  the 
United  States.  Senators,  and  Congressmen 
rode  on  the  funeral  train,  while  the  great 
and  not-so-great  of  Texas  gathered  to  pay 
their  last  respects  to  a  gray  little  man  with 
a  tender  smile  who  never  winced  nor  cried 
aloud  through  all  the  battling  years. 

Morris  Sheppaod  had  come  home  to  stay. 
His  Job  was  done. 


Mr.  WORLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest  expressions  from  the  press 
upon  the  passing  of  our  beloved  Senator 
from  Texas,  the  late  Morris  Sheppard, 
appears  below: 

Burled  last  week  beneath  the  sod  of  the 
State  he  had  served  long  and  well  was  a  quiet 
little  man  whose  soul's  Integrity  never  fal- 
tered through  decades  of  tumultuous  battling 
for  the  Ideals  he  held. 

Morris  Sheppard  was  probably  the  most  be- 
loved figure  to  tread  the  Te.xas  political  stage 
during  the  last  quarter  century.  Simple  In 
manners,  quiet  by  nature,  steadfast  by  choice, 
he  went  to  Congress  39  years  ago  to  succeed 
his  father,  moved  to  the  Senate  11  years  later. 
had  been  there  ever  since,  serving  8,s  chairman 
of  the  Senate  MlUtary  Affairs  Committee 
since  1933. 

In  a  few  years  more  he  would  have  broken 
all  records  for  congressional  service;  as  It  was. 
he  was  the  dean  of  Congress. 

There  was  nothing  spectacular  utx>ut  Mor- 
ris Sheppard  He  did  not  like  thu  spotlight; 
he  loved  the  life  of  a  scholar.  He  did  the  Job 
the  people  hired  him  to  do.  He  did  It  well. 
He  did  It  bravely.  He  let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  would, 

A  national  magazine  once  wrote  an  article 
about  him  entiUed  "The  Art  of  Being  a  Little 
Senator."  He  was  little  in  size;  he  never 
tried  to  shake  the  world,  but  he  did  his  Job 
so  well  that  when  death  plucked  him  by  the 
ear  he  left  the  world  without  any  known 
enemies. 

With  him  many  disagreed,  but  none  hated. 
He  was  too  honest,  too  earnest,  for  anyone  to 
hate.  "He  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the 
hear,  nor  faltered  with  Eternfil  God  for 
power,"  as  Tennyson  wrote  of  Wellington. 

His  quiet  kindliness,  his  lack  of  bombast, 
was  not  to  be  mistaken  for  lack  of  ability. 
One  of  the  best-educated  of  Senators  In  a 
body  of  superbly  trained  men.  Sheppard  was 
a  keen  stuoent.  an  artful  manager  of  affairs, 
and  his  work  In  military  affairs  left  little  to 
be  desired. 

Greatest  fame  came  to  him  as  author  of  the 
prohibition  amendment,  but  that  was  only 
one  of  his  many  Interests.  But  his  prohibi- 
tion views  were  Indicative  of  his  tenacity  of 
purpose.  Knowing  that  he  was  fighting  for 
a  cause  lost,  temporarily  at  least,  he  kept  Its 
banners  waving  ever  and  came  to  be  a  symbol 
of  a  man  who  stuck  by  his  guns  all  the  way 
through. 

And  this  singleness  of  purpose  won  for  him 
the  respect,  the  admiration,  and  the  votes  of 
these  who  disagreed  most  vigorously  with 
what  he  did. 

But  age  and  overwork  last  week  took  their 
toll,  and  in  Walter  Reed  Memorial  Hospital 
In  Washington  early  one  morning  life  ebbed 
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EDITORIAL    FROM     THE     NEW     ORLEANS 
(LA.)    TIMES-PICAYUNE 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune: 

I  From  the  New  Orleans- Times-Picayune  1 

"HOBBY    DAT"    IN   THE    HOUSE 

The     long-burled     St.     Lawrence     seaway 
scheme  was  formally  resurrected  recently  by  a 
bill  authorizing   the  President  to  negotiate 
with  Canada  to  put  It  over.    Long  the  favorite 
hobby  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  It  was  beaten  by  the 
Senate  In  1934  for  reasons  an  American  ma- 
jority considered  sound.     Then  It  wa=  gener- 
ally agreed   that  such  a  deal  between   this 
country    and    Canada    must    be   effected    by 
formal  treaty  subject  to  Senate  ratification. 
Now  It  Is  contended  that  the  deal  can  be 
put  over  by  simple  congressional  authoriza- 
tion.   Treaty    ratification    requires    a    two- 
thirds  maj  jrity  In  the  Senate.     Congressional 
authorization    requires    ordinary    majorities. 
Denied   senatorial   ratification  of   its  treaty 
form,  the  measure's  promoter  now  seeks  the 
easiest  way  of  a  simple  congresisional  major- 
ity, though  that  was  not  considered  a  valid 
method  7  years  ago. 

Canada's  peoplp  show  no  enthusiasm  for 
the  scheme,  even  though  the  United  States 
would  pay  most  of  the  bill,  for  all  Canada's 
manpower  and  material  "resources  are  needed 
in  the  vital  war  tasks.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment yielded  to  President  Roosevelt's  Insist- 
ence and  acquiesced  in  the  current  dlclrer 
over  the  objections  of  many  Canadian  folks. 
The  American  people  are  showing  even  less 
enthusiasm  than  their  Canadian  neighbors 
do.  Of  the  Congressmen  "lined  up"  for  Its 
support,  we  venture  to  say  that  few  really 
believe  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  hobby  should 
be  put  over  at  this  time,  while  fewer  still 
consider  it  a  defense  project. 

In  brief,  the  reintroductlon  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  business  at  this  singularly  In- 
opportune time — and  camouflaged  as  a  na- 
tional-defense undertaking— impresses  us  as 
fresh  evidence  of  the  President's  determina- 
tion to  have  his  own  way  In  everything.  We 
trust  that   majorities   In   both   Houses   will 

have  the  courage  to  express  the  Judgment 
and  will  of  the  American  reopla  by  rejecting 

the  costly  hobby  project  again,  regardless  of 

administration  pressure. 


lajieu  bO  yi  tUOC   llIB  bvuci  Ckuw. 
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I 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THt   SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST 


Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  the  House  is  naturally  inter- 
ested In  the  Congressional  Record's  ap- 
pearance— that  is,  the  format — and  de- 
sire that  it  be  in  good  taste  and  measure 
up  to  high  typography  standards. 

Since  the  publication  of  a  very  proper 
but  at  the  same  time  very  critical  editorial 
in  the  June  21, 1941.  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  dealing  with  the  change 
of  format  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
several  Members  of  the  House  have 
si)0ken  to  me  wanting  to  know  why  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  had  given 
its  assent  to  such  a  change.  This  change 
was  authorized  on  the  request  of  the  Pub- 
lic Printer.  Personally,  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on!  Printing,  I  op- 
posed such  a  change  at  all  times. 

That  this  change  in  the  format  of  the 
Congressional  Record  is  of  wide  concern 
is  apparent  when  we  find  the  widely  read 
Saturday  Evening  Post  devoting  sdmost 
Its  full  editorial  page  to  a  very  critical 
analysis  of  it. 

The  editorial,  A  Word  With  the  Public 
Printer,  speaks  for  itseU  and  reads  as 
follows: 

[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  June  21. 
1941] 

A    WORD    WTIH    TH«   PITBUC    PBINTER 

As  a  constant  reader  of  the  Congressional 
Record  we  have  watched  In  vain  for  any  pro- 
test against  the  outrage  committed  upon  It 
by  a  change  of  dress  and  make-up.  The 
right  to  take  offense  belongs  to  Congress 
alone.  A  subscriber's  feelings  count  for  sim- 
ply nothing.  There  Is  no  editor  to  be  btillled 
and  no  business  manager  to  care  whether  you 
mean  It  or  not  when  you  threaten  to  cancel. 
No  word  of  Indignation  has  been  uttered,  no 
resolution  of  censure  has  been  offered.  In 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House,  and  we  fear 
now  It  Is  too  late.  The  eye  Is  an  accommo- 
dating member;  It  quickly  forms  new  habits, 
nor  has  It  In  Itself  any  power  of  aesthetic  per- 
ception. We  suppose  it  Is  so  already  that  if 
you  were  to  say  to  a  Senator  or  to  a  Repre- 
-^  sentatlve,  "Why  was  the  Public  Printer  per- 
mitted to  ruin  the  beautiful  example  of  ty- 
pography that  was  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord?" he  would  look  up  from  the  reading  of 
his  own  voice  In  type — any  kind  of  type — and 
say.  "What?  Oh.  yes.  Well,  what  was  It  like 
before?" 

The  Public  Printer,  of  course,  could  not 
have  done  It  without  the  consent  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing.  What  his  argu- 
ments were  we  do  not  care  to  know.  They 
were  specious;  and  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, as  we  shall  show,  that  they  were  subtle. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  did  not 
know  any  better.  You  need  no  further  evi- 
dence of  that  than  Its  consenting.  But  the 
Public  Printer,  strictly  In  the  character  of 
printer,  did  know  better.  Moreover,  he  was 
under  no  vulgar  economic  necessity  to  sttUtlf  y 
bis  art.    His  position  Is  that  of  printer  lau- 


reate. He  has  a  free  hand  and  no  purse. 
The  Government  supports  him.  Hia  heUbox 
U  a  charge  upon  the  public  funds. 

Then  why  did  he  abandon  the  brevier  he 
was  vising?  Brevier,  so  named  from  having 
first  been  used  In  the  Roman  Catholic  brevi- 
ary, called  also  Jungfer.  or  Maiden  Letter,  by 
the  Germans  for  Its  comeliness.  Is  that  beau- 
tiful face  spoken  of  by  Moxon  as  tbe  one 
wherein  the  curves  show  a  "sweet  driving 
of  the  fate  and  leans  Into  one  another,"  and 
was  In  this  use,  besides,  the  perfect  size. 

And  what  did  he  put  In  place  of  It?  Not 
minion,  meaning  "darling,"  becaus<'  of  the 
early  printers'  admiration  for  It,  which  ought 
to  have  been  the  next  choice,  but  a  thing 
called  7 'A  point.  With  this  7V^  point  he  Is 
able  to  squeeze  the  meastire,  with  the  result 
that  you  have  now  on  a  page  of  tbe  Con- 
gressional Record  three  columns  of  narrow 
mear>ure  where  before,  immemcrially,  there 
had  been  two  of  wide  measure. 

We  have  before  tis  two  folio  specimen*,  the 
old  and  the  new;  yet  we  cannot  undertake 
to  be  exact  about  the  measure.  Our  rule  Is 
lost.  We  carried  It  In  our  pocket  for  many 
years  to  mark  that  day  when  we  laid  the 
empty  stick  across  the  "a"  box  and  left  the 
high  stool  to  go  and  sit  at  a  desk.  However, 
It  would  not  serve  If  we  had  It.  for  since  we 
left  the  case  another  enormity  of  the  efficient 
age  has  been  to  impose  upon  type  the  point 
system.  By  eye  we  should  say  the  old  wide 
meastire  was  24  plea  ems  and  that  the  new 
narrow  measure  Is  \5\^  pica  ems.  The  width 
of  a  newspaper  column  Is  scant  13  pica  ems — 
scant  by  a  shaving  of  the  honest  pica  base, 
done  to  It  by  the  point  system.  In  order  that 
an  eighth  column  might  be  smuggled  upon 
a  newspaper  page. 

Do  not  believe  that  this  matter  of  measure 
is  unimportant.  It  is  significant.  Look  for 
yourself.  It  is  Impossible  to  be  stentorian  in 
13  ems.  Try  it.  But  in  24  ems,  which  Is 
nearly  book  measure,  your  periods  may  roU 
in  the  grand  manner. 

We  have  no  doubt  the  Public  Printer  told 
the  Joint  committee  he  could  save  some 
space.  Yet  most  of  tbe  little  space  he  gained 
was  l06t  again  by  the  necessity  to  use  an 
extra  rule — a  page  of  three  columns  requir- 
ing two  vertical  rules,  where  a  page  of  two 
columns  takes  only  one — and  besides,  we 
have  carefully  estimated  what  he  gained  In 
space,  and  it  is  nothing — almost  nothing  in 
the  body  and  exactly  1  Inch  at  the  top  of 
the  title  page  by  a  separate  outrage. 

Fancy  the  richest  and  most  prodigal  gov- 
ernment in  the  world  saving  1  Inch  of  white 
paper  by  reducing  the  noble  English  letter 
title  design  and  pushing  the  great  seal  from 
the  middle  over  to  the  left  ear,  where  It  is 
half  size.  What  was  space  to  the  Public 
Printer,  in  any  case?  It  costs  him  nothing. 
No;  as  we  say.  he  knew  better.  And  we 
know  what  hapi>ened  to  him.  He  departed 
from  the  character  of  printer  to  become  an 
Ironist,  and  to  make  his  point  he  was  willing 
to  mutilate  his  art. 

Think  of  him  as  the  only  human  being 
who  Is  obliged  to  read  the  Congressional 
Record.  As  this  drudgery  came  to  be  less 
and  less  relieved  by  sudden  occasional  pleas- 
ures of  the  mind.  It  was  natural  that  with  a 
sense  of  personal  grievance  he  should  begin 
to  speculate  on  the  cause  and  effects  of  the 
decline  of  political  eloquence.  The  effects, 
being  profound,  were  more  easily  perceived 
than  the  cause. 

Certainly  the  parliamentary  principle  In 
Government  and  the  art  of  manlflcent 
rhetoric  declined  and  withered  together. 
You  would  not  have  to  be  a  printer  to  see 
that.  But  knowing  In  his  own  craft  the 
importance  of  dress,  as  in  the  example  that 
a  poor  text  may  be  saved  and  a  good  one 
is  made  better  by  fine  printing  and  binding; 
knowing,  too.  his  Sartor  Resarttis.  as  every 
printer  curiously  does,  and  therefore  the 
theorem  of  Professor  Teufelsdrdckh  that  all 
human  forms  and  institutions  are,  in  fact, 
clothes,  a  printer,  we  dare  say,  would  arrlv* 


sooner  at  the  cause.  It  would  occur  to  him 
that  what  was  true  of  a  book  or  a  Journal 
would  be  true  also  of  a  statesman,  the  out- 
wardness in  either  caae  acting  upon  the  In- 
wardness— the  type  upon  the  text,  the  clothes 
upon  the  man — and  that  therefore  the  de- 
cline of  political  eloquence,  with  disastrous 
consequences  to  the  parliamentary  principle, 
began  with  the  passing  of  the  silk  hat  and 
the  long-skirted  coat  not  cut  away  in  front. 
We  ourselves  had  thought  of  that. 

But  there  was  a  collateral  question  to  which 
we  had  no  answer.  Why  were  those  «ho 
represented  the  parliamentary  principle — 
those  alone — unaware  of  what  had  happened 
to  them?  Why  did  they  continue  to  talk 
as  If  they  were  in  frock  coats?  Why  did 
they  continue  to  support  the  manner  with- 
out the  drees,  which  was.  of  course,  absurd? 

That  was  something  the  Public  Printer 
knew.  It  was  because  they  continued  to 
read  themselves  in  his  wide-measure  br  vier. 
And  being  unable  any  longer  to  bear  this 
Incongruity,  he  said  to  himself,  "I  will  put 
the  Congressional  Record  In  a  sack  suit, 
where  It  belongs."  And  that  Is  what  he  did. 
We  are  not  going  Ui  cancel.  Such  as  it  Is, 
there  Is  one  Congressional  Record.  But  we 
wish  the  Public  Printer  to  know  that  we 
caught  him  at  it. 


Union  Now  Takes  a  Step  Forward 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday.  June  28, 1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHICAOO  TRIBUNI 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.   Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Chicago  Tribune: 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune] 

T7NION   NOW  TAKES   A   STEP   rORWARO 

Bloody  Joe  has  got  the  Jump  on  the  broth- 
ers and  sisters  who  are  panting  for  Union 
Now.  Joe  already  has  his  delegate  seated  In 
the  halls  of  Westminster. 

Willie  Gallacher,  the  turbulent  member 
from  Glasgow,  can  now  represent  both  his 
countries.  The  parliamentary  correspond- 
ents note  that  since  last  Sunday  he  has  been 
treated  with  unusual  affability.  Willie  Isn't 
used  to  affability,  and  it  may  be  that  be 
won't  thrive  on  It.  When  he  was  bounced 
from  the  Commons  for  violating  the  decorum 
of  the  Mother  of  Parliaments  It  helped  his 
build-up  with  his  constituents  on  Clydeslde. 

The  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  took 
some  pains  to  soothe  Willie  when  he  arose 
to  demand  why  the  British  In  Iceland  bad 
suppressed  a  Communist  paper  and  deported 
a  Communist  member  of  the  Icelandic  par- 
liament. They  had  been  telling  the  Ice- 
landers and  the  Canadian  troops  of  occupa- 
tion about  the  imperialistic  war. 

If  Mr.  Butler,  the  Under  Secretary,  had  been 
a  little  quicker  at  repartee  he  would  have 
asstired  WUlle  that  the  British  authorities 
were  merely  removing  their  new  allies  to  a 
safe  place  before  they  were  taken  apart  by 
some  irate  Canadian.  As  It  was,  he  mur- 
mured regrets. 

Willie  is  sharing  the  spot  light  in  I/mdcn 
with  Ivan  Malsky.  the  Soviet  Ambaasador. 
At  a  luncheon  Col.  Lord  Nathan,  chainnaxi 
of  the  National  Defense  Public  Interest  Com- 
mittee, proposed  a  toast  to  the  success  of 
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curately  said.  "To  know  him  was  to  love 
him;  to  name  him  was  to  praise  him." 


toll,  and  in  Walter  Reed  M2morial  Hospital 
In  Washington  early  one  mornins  lile  ebbed 


the  costly  r.oDDy  project  again,  regarmcs 
administration  pressure. 
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RuBSla  Among  those  who  drank  It  was  the 
PlnoUh  envoy,  whose  capital  was  at  the  mo- 
ment being  bombed  by  Bloody  Joe's  air  force. 
Whatever  he  waa  drinking.  It  wasn't  a 
Martini.    He  dldnt  choke  on  the  olJve. 

There  have  been  some  lightning  readjust- 
ments at  Washington  since  Joe  started  de- 
fending the  four  fieedoma.  but  Comrade 
Browder  U  still  in  the  hoosegow.  Fortunately 
American  Cabinet  officers  are  net  subject  to 
dally  congressional  Interrogation.  II  Repre- 
senutlve  Maecajctonio,  who  votes  with  Joe 
even  if  he  doesn't  admit  sleeping  with  him, 
wants  to  ask  Attorney  General  Blddle  why  he 
doesn't  let  Earl  out  he'U  have  to  go  over  to 
the  Ji»tice  Department. 

The  readjustments  aren't  all  one-sided. 
Harry  Bridges.  Wyndham  Mortimer,  and  the 
rest  of  the  comrades  on  the  industrial  front 
will  have  to  quit  calling  the  cops  Cossacks. 
The  Coaaacks  are  new  dealers  now. 


Report  OB  Defense  Progress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THK  SENATK  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  June  30  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  26).  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD. 
OF  ALABAMA.  AT  tJNIVERSITY  OF  ALA- 
BAMA 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  xmani- 
iaous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RrcoRD  a  very  timely  and 
able  address  delivered  by  my  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
-BankhiaoI,  at  the  defense-day  banquet 
at  the  University  of  Alabama  on  last 
Wednesday  evening,  June  25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

la  a  world  In  which  events  move  so  swiftly 
that,  even  with  all  of  the  modern  methods 
of  communication,  we  often  find  ourselves 
hard-pressed  to  keep  abreast  of  the  momen- 
tous happenings  of  the  day— to  say  nothing 
of  the  happenings  of  the  hour  or  the  mo- 
ment—it seems  well  to  stop  at  intervals  and 
take  stock  of  the  situation.  It  seems  par- 
ticularly appropriate  for  such  stock  taking 
from  time  to  time  In  regard  to  our  progress 
In  defense. 

I  am  tun  that  each  of  you  would  like  to 
know  what  has  been  done  and  what  is  being 
done  In  the  matter  of  defense.  It  is  right 
and  fitting  that  >ou  and  every  other  citizen 
of  the  United  States  shotild  want  to  know. 
And  It  is  right  and  fitting  that  you  should 
have  such  a  report.  And  so,  as  one  of  your 
representatives  and.  as  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  bring  you 
a  report  on  what  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  working  In  close  collaboration  with 
our  great  President  and  the  various  defense 
agencies  and  executive  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government,  has  done  to  make  total 
defense  a  reality. 

Under  our  form  of  Government  the  flrat 
■tep  toward  Uanslating  a  desire  for  toUl 
defense  into  a  reality  must  be  taken  by  the 
Congre».  The  Congress  must  authorize  the 
expenditures  for  the  weapons  of  defense  and 


must  tnereafter  appropriate  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  these  weapons  of 
defense.  Then  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  aided 
during  time  of  emergency  by  the  advice  of 
civilian  defense  agencies,  award  contracts. 

While  the  record  of  congressional  appro- 
priations  and   authOTlzatlons   for    national- 
defense  measures  extends  back  much  further, 
in  the  cause  of  brevity  I  will  pick  up  that 
record  at  the  time  when  the  third  session  of 
the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  convened  on  Jan- 
uary 3  1940.    During  the  period  between  Jan- 
uary 3. 1940.  and  July  1. 1940.  bills  were  passed 
by  the  Congress  carrying  appropriations  for 
national  defense  to  the  amount  of  $4,600,- 
689,869.     These  appropriations  provided  for 
the  strengthening  of  our  Army  and  Navy  and 
Coast  Guard,  for  the  building  up  of  our  air 
force,  and  for  the  construction  of  a  third  set 
of  locks  for  the  Panama  Canal.     They  pro- 
vided  for   civilian   pilot    training,   lor    labor 
training,  for  the  selecting  and  placing  of  de- 
fense workers.     They  provided  for  the  pur- 
chase of  strategic  materials,  for  loans  to  in- 
dustry for  plant  expansion,  and  for  the  con- 
struction   of    essential    military    and    naval 
projects.     We  realized  that  not  only  was  It 
necessary  to  have  new  cannons  and  tanks,  but 
that  we  must  have  special  types  of  railroad 
cars  to  carry  these   cannons  and  tanks.     It 
was   necessary   to   strengthen   2,800   bridges, 
many  of  them  railroad  bridges,  to  carry  this 
heavy  equipment.     Work  on  strategic  roads 
and   their  bridges  was  of  vital   Importance. 
And  the  means  to  carry  on  this  work,  to  carry 
out  the  program  as  we  saw  It  then,  was  pro- 
vided.    In  addition,  provision  was  made  for 
protection,   which   seemed   adequate   at   the 
time,  against  espionage  and  sabotage. 

I  believe  that  you  will  agree  that  this  was 
a  splendid  record  of  action  and  accomplish- 
ment, this  record  of  the  thirtj  session  of  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress  between  January  3, 
1940,  and  July  1,  1940.  But  world  events  were 
moving  swiftly— swiftly— and  taking  alarming 
turns.  In  May  the  blltzkreig  against  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  France  began.  By  the  middle 
of  June,  Belgium  had  surrendered,  Holland 
was  prostrated,  and  Paris  was  occupied. 

On  July  10.  1940.  President  Roosevelt 
appealed  to  the  Congress  for  additional  funds 
for  defense. 

In  response  to  this  appeal,  the  total  de- 
fense bin  was  passed  by  Congress  in  the 
summer  of  1940.  This  bill  carried  appropria- 
tions and  authorizations  to  the  amount  of 
$5,246,000,000.  It  made  possible  the  carrying 
forward  of  a  naval  construction  program  to 
give  us  a  real  two-ocean  Navy — the  largest  and 
strongest  Navy  in  the  history  of  the  world— 
a  Navy  that  will  Insure  us  absolute  supremacy 
of  the  seas.  Within  2  hours  after  the  sign- 
ing of  this  bill,  contracts  were  let  for  200 
new  fighting  ships  and  one  repair  vessel. 
Among  these  were  seven  battleships,  of  from 
45.000  to  F5.000  tons  displacement,  making 
them  the  most  powerful  battlecraft  ever 
projected. 

The  total  defense  bill  also  provided  for 
the  completion  of  the  total  equipment  for 
a  land  force  of  1.200,000  men  and  for  basic 
equipment  for  800,000  more  men.  or  a  total 
of  2.000.000  men.  if  mobilization  of  such 
a  force  should  prove  necessary.  It  provided 
for  the  purchase  of  18.422  planes  for  the 
Army  and  Navy.  And  $100,000,000  was  pro- 
vided for  defense  housing. 

The  provisions  of  the  total  defense  bill 
related  exclusively  to  material  equipment. 
Under  the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act. 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  August  28.  1940. 
and  by  the  House  on  September  15.  1940.  a 
fair  and  orderly  method  of  increasing  and 
training  the  armed  personnel  of  the  United 
States  was  provided.  The  National  Guard 
bill,  authorizing  the  mobilization  of  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserves  for  peacetime 
training,  was  passed  In  August  1940. 

In  line  with  our  good-neighbor  policy — 
the  cooperation  of  all  the  Americas  in  a 


mutual  cause  of  defense— a  bill  was  passed 
in  May  1940  authorizing  aid  to  Central  and 
South  American  republics  In  Increasing  their 
naval  and  military  establishments  through 
manufacture  for  them  of  weapons,  vessels, 
and  munitions.  On  June  17.  1940.  the  Senate 
voted  reaffirmation  of  the  tenets  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  And  In  September  1940  a  bill  was 
passed  authorizing  half  a  billion  dollars  of 
export-import  loans  to  be  made  available  for 
our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

The   acquisition   of  strategic  materials  In 
which  the  United  States  Is  deficient  Is  now 
generally  recognized  as  of  vital   Importance 
to  our  defense  program.    Back  in  June  1939, 
the  Congress  passed  the  strategic  war  ma- 
terials bill  for  acquisition  of  stocks  of  ma- 
terials which  we  lacked  and  to  decrease  and 
prevent,  wherever  possible,  a  dangerous  de- 
pendence of  the  United  States  upon  foreign 
nations  for  supplies.     Uiider  this  bill  $100,- 
000,000  was  authorized  for  procurement  and 
maintenance  of  these  materials  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  through  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  Geological  Survey,  was  directed  to 
make  scientific,  techonologlc,  and  economic 
investigations   with    view    to   devising    new 
methods  of  treatment  of  materials,  the  sup- 
ply of  which   was  Inadequate,  and   for   de- 
veloping substitutes  and  new  sources  of  sup- 
plies.    Two   pionths  later,   under  the   Defi- 
ciency Appropriation  Act.  an  additional  $10,- 
000.000  was  appropriated  for  the  acquisition 
of  strategic  war  materials     More  funds  have 
been  made  available  since     But  the  wisdom 
of  starting   early  to  accumulate  these  sup- 
plies is  well  proven  in  view  of  the  present 
difficulties  In  regard  to  shipping  facilities  and 
shipping  lanes.    In  order  to  assure  the  defense 
Industries  of  an  adequate  supply  of  strategic 
materials,    priorities    have    been    established 
under  which  defense  needs  are  put  first. 

The  first  session  of  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  which  convened  on  January  3.  1941, 
has  striven  to  meet  the  challenge  of  inter- 
national developments.  On  May  17,  1941.  ap- 
propriations and  contract  authorizations 
amounted  to  a  total  of  $37,871,000,000.  That 
Is  a  great  deal  of  money  that  the  Congress 
has  appropriated  and  for  which  contract 
authorizations  have  been  approved.  What  are 
we  getting  for  it;  how  Is  It  being  spent? 
Well  here  is  a  break-do\^n  that  will  tell  you. 
In    round    figures,   how   that    $37,000,000,000 

has  been  apportioned: 

Billions  of 
dollars 

Airplanes  and  accessories 6-8 

Ordnance  (guns,  powder,  etc.) 7.2 

Ships,  motor,  and  rail  equipment 8.  8 

New  Industrial  facilities - 3.8 

Military  posts,  depots,  fortifications,  and 

defense  housing - 3  3 

Other  Army  and  Navy  equipment 1-8 

Miscellaneous   (pay,  food,  reserve  mate- 
rials, etc.) 5.9 

We,  In  this  country,  have  learned  that  a 
defense  program  Is  expensive.  But  some  of 
VIS  are  still  vague  as  to  why  it  Is  so  expensive. 
Because  of  our  fortunate  position  In  the  past 
we  are  unfamiliar  with  the  cost  of  items  es- 
sential to  defense.  For  Instance,  a  35.000-ton 
battleship,  such  as  the  U.  8.  S.  North  Carolina. 
which  was  put  into  service  recently,  costs 
$70,000,000.  It  takes  $50,000,000  to  build  an 
aircraft  carrier.  It  takes  twenty  to  thirty 
million  dollars  for  a  cruiser.  It  takes 
$8,000,000  for  a  destroyer,  and  It  takes 
$6,000,000  for  a  submarine.  And  even  after 
these  vitally  Important  additions  to  our  na- 
tional defense  are  built,  they  are  expensive  to 
maintain.  It  costs  $900— about  the  price  of 
some  of  those  nice  cars  I  saw  parked  outside — 
to  fire  a  14-inch  gun  from  a  battleship.  And 
there  are  124  guns  in  the  fleet  with  more 
scheduled  for  the  two-ocean  navy.  A  16-lnch 
gxm  costs  $1,600  to  fire. 

Major  naval  combat  ships  under  contract 
or  on  order  April  30.  1940.  nximbered  360,  on 
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312  of  which  preliminary  work  has  started. 
The  Navy  contracted  for  629  vessels,  large  and 
small,  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  as  com- 
pared with  23  in  the  preceding  year.  Total 
tonn£ige  of  major  combat  vessels  on  order 
last  July  1  was  585.930  tons.:  By  April  30. 
1941,  it  was  2.226,950.  Auxiliary  vessels 
\inder  construction  between  th*  same  months 
had  rlsea  from  74,938  to  282.507  tons. 

In  addition  to  the  many  co|ntracts,  under 
the  emergency  ship  program  bf  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commisslbn  contracts 
amounting  to  $726,674,500  werie  awarded  be- 
tween July  1,  1940,  and  May  3^,  1941. 

A  4-engine  bomber,  ^complette  with  spare 
parts,  costs  close  to  a  half  a  inillion  dollars. 
In  April  1941,  the  production  of  military 
planes  was  1.376,  with  manufacturer's  esti- 
mates for  May  indicating  qiiadrupled  pro- 
duction within  the  year.  Th6  output  of  all 
types  of  military  planes  waS  almost  9,000 
for  11  months,  and  with  the  addition  of 
May's  production,  the  yearfs  record  ap- 
proaches 10,500.  i 

The  price  of  tanks  varies  from  $27,000  for 
a  light  tank,  to  $67,000  for  a  medium  tank 
and  to  $114,000  for  a  heavy  tank,  not  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  guns.  The  Army  has 
more  than  four  times  as  many  light  (13-ton) 
tanks  on  hand  as  it  had  last  July,  and  by 
July  1941,  the  Increase  is  expected  to  be 
Bix-fold.  These  tanks  are  now  being  pro- 
duced at  the  rate  of  about  150  a  month. 
Medium  (26-ton)  tanks  wer^  redesigned  In 
the  light  of  experience  of  the  British  and 
French  Armies  in  Flanders,  and  production 
was  delayed  purposely  so  that  machine-tool 
priority  could  be  given  more  critical  weapons. 
Quantity  production  of  me|dlum  tanks  is 
expected  by  late  summer. 

Scout  cars,  well-armed  cGmbat  vehicles, 
are  coming  out  at  the  rate  of  400  a  month. 
By  July  the  Army  will  havej  its  present  re- 
quirements. 

The  Army  had  prepared  housing  for  more 
than  1,100,000  men  on  May  1,  1941,  and  ex- 
pects to  have  accommodations  for  1.350,000 
by  the  end  of  June.  Allocations  for  new 
housing  projects  aggregated  87.260  units  in 
47  States  and  Territories  on  May  1,  1941,  of 
whi'ch  approximately  10.000  had  been  built. 
On  May  3.  Government  funds  were  being 
expended  in  building  58,542  dwelling  units 
m  124  localities  of  45  States  and  Territories. 
These  figures  do  not  Include  thousands  of 
homes  being  built  vsrlth  private  funds,  par- 
tially as  a  result  of  grdwing  industrial 
fictlvitv. 

Since  the  defense  program  began,  nearly 
$500  000.000  worth  of  textile  and  textile  prod- 
ucts'have  been  bought,  including  more  than 
3  000  000  sheets,  11,000,000  khaki  shirts,  18.- 
000  000  pairs  of  pants.  33.000.000  pieces  of 
cotton  underwear,  63,000.000  pairs  of  socks, 
and  9  000,000  pairs  of  shoes,  for  the  expand- 
ine  Army  and  Navy.  Pood  purchases  for 
the  services  amount  to  almost  $700,000  a  day. 
More  than  1,700  plants  are  being  constructed 
or  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  $2,802,101,000.  Some 
are  already  completed  and  almost  all  are 
nearlng  completion.  The  Government  is  pay- 
ine  73  4  percent  of  the  new  plants  needed  for 
defense,  and  private  Industry,  as  represented 
by  certificates  of  necessity,  is  financing  the 
remainder.  These  figures  do  not  include  pri- 
vate investments  in  Industries  established 
before  the  defense  program  began  or  since 
built  without  governmental  aid  In  the  form 
of  accelerated  tax  amortization.  British  com- 
mitments amourlt  to  an  I  additional  $146,- 
400,000  for  47  plants.  ! 

America  is  fortifying  herself  and  solidifying 
Western  Hemisphere  defense  with  the  con- 
struction of  far-flung  naval  bases.  Sites  for 
eight  of  these  were  acquired  from  Britain  in 
exchange  for  50  overage  destroyers.  Bases  are 
being  built  at  Newfoundland,  in  the  Ber- 
mudas, in  the  Bahamas,  at  Antigua  and  St. 
Lucia  In  the  West  Indies,  at  Trinidad  and 
British  Guiana,  and  at  Jamaica.  Others  are 
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under  construction  In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
the  North  Atlantic,  and  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Under  the  lend-lease  bill  of  March  zl.  1941, 
the  Congress  approved  appropriations  and 
contract  authorizations  amctinting  to  $7,000,- 
000.000  to  make  It  possible  for  us  to  become  a 
real  arsenal  for  democracy,  and  by  so  doing 
to  strengthen  our  own  total  defense  In  the 
most  practical  possible  fashion.  In  addition 
to  the  funds  appropriated  by  us,  British 
orders  placed  with  American  Industry 
amounted  to  $3,700,000,000  as  of  May  17, 
1941. 

There  Is  still  much  to  be  done  to  achieve 
our  goal  of  total  defense.     To  say  otherwise 
would  be  foolish  and  untrue.    But  it  is  true 
that  we  are  well  launched  on  this  gigantic 
task.    The  early  steps  In  such  a  program  are 
necessarily  the  slow  steps.    These  early  steps 
have  Involved  getting  plants  built  and  into 
operation  and  getting  the  volume  of  machine- 
tool  manufacturing  up  to  the  required  point. 
Now,  with  more  than  1,700  new  plants  com- 
pleted or  nearlng  completion,  ahd  with  1,000 
machine   tools   being   delivered  daily  to  de- 
fense industries,  we   are  ready  for  quantity 
production.    The  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement  estimates  that   before   the  end  of 
1941  the  monthly  output  of  airplanes  will  be 
doubled,  the  monthly  output  of  tanks  quad- 
rupled, the  monthly  output  of  powder  and 
small-arms  ammunition  trebled,  the  monthly 
output   of   Garand   rifles   doubled,   and   the 
monthly  output  of  .30-  and  .50-caliber  ma- 
chine gims  increased  fivefold.    To  accomplish 
this  machine  tools  are  being  utilized  24  hours 
a  dey,  7  days  a  week.    We  have  a  Job  before 
us.    It  is  a  big  Job,  but  we  can  do  it  and  we 
are  going  to  do  It.    That  is  the  American  way. 
There  are  some  among  us — not  many,  thank 
God,   but,    at   that,   too   many— who   would 
have  us  believe  that  the  task  is  too  great, 
that    it    is    Impossible    of    accomplishment. 
These  defeatists  tell  us  that  there  is  no  use 
trying,  that  we  are  beaten  before  we  start. 
To  them  I  say  that  even  If  they  are  of  Ameri- 
can birth  and  citizenship,  they  do  not  know 
America  or  Americans.     The  greater  the  task, 
the  greater  the  challenge.     And  when  that 
challenge  Involves  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try, our  homes,  our  families,  our  way  of  life 
and   thought,   there  are   no  obstacles   great 
enough   to  stop  us.     Before   Almighty  God, 
with  His  aid  and  with  our  own  determination. 
I  say  that  we  can  and  we  will  succeed  in  this 
great  program. 

We  always  have  been  and.  I  trust,  we  always 
will  be  a  peace-loving  people.  Our  program 
of  preparedness  was  launched  as  a  program 
of  peace,  not  a  program  of  war.  In  his  first 
Inaugural  address,  President  Roceevelt  said: 
"In  the  field  of  world  policy  I  would 
dedicate  this  Nation  to  the  policy  of  the  good 
neighbor,  the  neighbor  who  resolutely  re- 
spects himself  and.  because  he  does  so.  re- 
spects the  rights  of  others,  the  neighbor  who 
respects  his  obligations  and  respects  the 
sanctity  of  his  agreements  In  and  with  a 
world  of  neighbors."  I  believe  this  Nation  Is 
as  firmly  as  ever  dedicated  to  this  policy. 
But  when  a  peaceful  community  of  law- 
abiding,  self-respecting  citizens  Is  threatened 
by  bandits,  it  is  only  the  part  of  wisdom  for 
the  members  of  that  community  to  prepare 
to  protect  themselves.  The  better  they  are 
prepared,  the  less  likely  they  are  to  be  visited 
by  the  bandits.  We.  as  a  nation,  are  simply 
showing  the  common  sense  that  any  com- 
munity thus  situated  wcu'.d  show. 

There  is  much  for  each  of  us  to  do.  Under 
the  new  civilian-defense  program  every  good 
citizen  has  an  opportunity  to  volunteer  to 
perform  tasks  in  his  or  her  own  commvmity. 
Some  of  these  tasks  may  seem  very  humble, 
very  routine,  but  when  they  are  added  up  as 
a  part  of  a  great  national  effort  they  take 
on  Importance  which  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. I  urge  each  of  you  to  volunteer  for 
the  task  for  which  you  are  best  fitted,  or  for 


the  work  most  needed  In  your  community, 
even  If  you  have  to  learn  how  to  do  It.  By 
such  an  all-out  effort  you  will  not  only  be 
taking  care  of  work  that  needs  to  be  done 
but  you  will  be  giving  an  overwhelming  dem- 
onstration of  national  unity  and  the  strength 
that  goes  with  unity.  It  is  the  best  possible 
answer  to  those  among  xu  who  have  been 
saying  that  we  as  a  nation  are  too  divided 
by  regions,  groups,  races,  and  religions  ever 
to  unite  in  single,  effective  purpose. 

Is  not  our  opportunity  here  now?  Can  we 
not  by  our  response  today  brighten  the  his- 
tory of  the  next  century?  Yes;  Amerlcarxs 
now  are  being  caUed  to  a  new  glory— we  fol- 
low, and  with  high  hearts,  follow  not  the 
voice  of  dictators  nor  the  demand  of  guns 
but  quietly  we  follow  the  call  of  all  free  men 
of  all  ages;  we  follow  the  star  that  brought 
Justice  to  man:  we  follow  the  inaudible  re- 
quest of  the  race  of  men  to  come  after  us. 
Help  us,  God.  Give  \w  the  wisdom  to  do  It 
gladly. 


The   Proposed  Trade  Agreements   Witb 
Argentina  and  Uruguay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLOBAOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  June  30  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  26).  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  HON  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON. 
OF  COLORADO,  BEFORE  COMMITTEB 
FOR  RECIPROCITY  INFORMATION 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
made  by  me  before  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  desire  to  congratulate  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  administration  upon  their  per- 
sistent and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause 
of    building    good-neighbor    psychology     in 
Latin   America,    and    for  their   sincere  and 
energetic  action  in  its  behalf.    I  believe  that 
most  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  re- 
joice over  their  conception  of  such  a  policy. 
Necessarily  It  means  sacrifices  upon  the  part 
of  our  own  people  to  make  such  a  policy  ef- 
fective.   It  should  be  obvious,  however,  that 
svich  sacrifices  should  be  borne  by  all  of  the 
people  and  should  not  be  forced  upon  only 
two  groups  of  American  citizens,  the  mlnera 
and  the  livestock  growers.    Placing  the  bur- 
den of  the  good-neighbor  policy  upon  these 
two  groups  as  contemplated  in  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  before  us  today  will  doubt- 
less result  in  a  greatly  enlarged  market  for 
American  manufacturers  of  automobiles,  air- 
planes,    refrigerators,     other     electrical    ap- 
pliances, and  numerous  other  manufactured 
articles.    Then  why  should  the  stockgrowera 
and  the  miners  pay  the  bUl?     Such  a  lop- 
sided, unfair,  and  unequitable  program  ought 
not  to  be  considered   by  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment  or   anyone   else   connected  with   thla 
Government. 

Perhaps  Latin  America  needs  our  help.  If 
so,  it  should  be  freely  given  at  the  expense 
of  all,  and  not  Jn  the  interest  of  a  part  of  our 
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people  out  of  the  pocketbooka  of  other*  of 
our  people.  Let  »U  of  the  people  carry  the 
load  cut  of  their  common  treaaury.  If  a  aacrt- 
Hee  must  be  made.  It  U  not  fair  to  South 
America  to  eiKourage  their  nationals  to  be- 
lieve that  this  Nation  la  going  to  adopt  a 
permanent  policy  of  denying  our  own  pro- 
doeera  our  marketa  merely  to  cultivate  their 
Mcatfihlp.  Tbey  must  know  that  such  » 
policy  cannot  continue  long  In  a  democracy 
that  has  a  free  ballot. 

The  world  needs  every  surplus  raw  ma- 
terial produced  In  Latin  America,  and  It  needs 
It  badly.  It  ta  the  duty  of  the  United  States, 
therefore,  as  a  good  neighbor  to  Latin 
America,  to  help  And  a  free  market  for  .what- 
ever she  has  to  sell  In  the  countries  that 
require  her  goods.  Any  short-sighted  policy 
at  taking  cur  own  markets  ^way  from  our 
ctockgrowera  and  miners  and  giving  them  to 
foreign  nations  is  neither  sound  nor  natunil. 
and  public  opinion  will  sooner  or  later  com- 
pel It  to  be  discontinued  Such  a  program  Is 
not  a  solution,  for  It  Is  like  butidlng  a  house 
upon  the  sand. 

On  behalf  of  the  tungsten  producers  of  ray 
State,  I  desire  to  enter  a  vigorous  protest 
•gainst  any  and  all  proposed  reductions  In 
tariffs  on  Importations  of  tungsten  in  any 
form  from  Argentina  or  any  other  foreign 
country.  The  maintenance  of  the  present 
duty  and  the  present  market  for  tungsten  Is 
essential  to  assure  the  ccntlnuatton  of  the 
Steadily  Increasing  production  of  thia  stra- 
tegically vital  mineral. 

Tungsten  was  first  discovered  In  the  United 
States  In  the  year  1900  In  Bculder  County. 
CtAo.  During  the  14  years  prior  to  1914  this 
district  produced  approximately  60  percent 
Ql  the  total  tungsten  mined  in  the  United 
'  States.  Since  that  date  the  production  rec- 
ords have  shown  radical  curve  changes,  due 
largely  to  lowering  of  prices  and  market  con- 
ditions. A  recent  survey  of  Boulder  County 
tungsten  prodiKticn  shows  that  a  radical 
decrease  In  production  has  taken  place  when- 
ever the  market  price  has  declined  below  a 
certain  level 

The  records  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines  show  that  with  the  Increased  de- 
mand for  tungsten  there  has  been  a  com- 
-..^^paratlve  Increase  In  production  In  all  of  the 
tungsten -producing    SUtes.    which    Include 
Arirxina,  California.  Colorado,  Idaho.  Missouri, 
Montana.    Nevada.   New   Mexico.   Utah,   and 
Washington.     It  Is  estimated  that  5,062.190 
potmds  of  tungsten   were    produced   in   the 
United   States   in    1940.   and   that    a   much 
larger  prodrictlon  will  take  place  In  1941.   Do- 
mestic tungsten  production  Is  being  prose- 
cuted with  more  vigor  thsn  at  any  time  since 
the  last  war.    New  discoveries  are  constantly 
being  made  by  small  producers  and  old  mines 
•I*  being  reopened  at  considerable  expense. 
Several  new  large  properties  are  going  Into 
production,     and      If     necessary     financial 
assistance  can  be  made  available,  others  will 
follow.     Some  of   the   larger   mining   com- 
panies of  the  country  are  making  large  capi- 
tal InvestmenU  In  tungsten  properties  and 
the  national  demand  for  tungsten,  great  as  It 
la,  can  be  met  by  domestic  producers.     The 
United  SUtes  Bureau  of  Mines  recently  stated 
to  the  Senate  Committee  studying  the  slttia- 
tlon  with  respect  to  the  supplies  of  strategic 
minerals    that    the    United    States    can    be 
made  self-sufficient   Insofar   as  tungsten   la 
concerned. 

Tto  remove  the  present  duty  on  tungsten 
Importation  would  be  In  reality  to  place  an 
embargo  upon  domestic  producers.  A  tariff 
Is  essential  to  domestic  production  because 
the  tariff  directly  affects  the  domestic  price 
and  the  price  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  do- 
mestic tungsten  production.  The  number  of 
employed  miners  in  tungsten,  while  compara- 
tively small.  Is  nevertheless  important  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Immediate  A'^tricta-Jti  which 
these  men  are  employed.  There  emts  a  dif- 
ferential between  the  cost  of  producing  tung- 
sten In  this  country  and  outside  the  limits  of 
this  country  which  can  only  be  offset  by  • 


tariff.    Wage  standards  are  admittedly  much 
lower  m  South  American  countries,  to  say 
nothing  of  China  and  other  producing  coun- 
tries.     Costs   of    materials   have    Increased 
rapidly  for  mining  companies  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  year.     The  Congress 
has  seen  fit  to  Impose  costs,  such  as  the  social 
aeciuity  costs,  on  the  mining  Industry  in  this 
country  which,  together  with  workmen's  com- 
pensation costs,  amount  to  from  $1.30  to  $2  10 
for  each  tlO  pay  roll.   These  costs  do  not  pre- 
vail outside  of  Uncle  Sam's  borders.    In  addi- 
tion to  thte.  local  SUte  and  Federal  taxes 
have  been  imposed  on  domestic  producers  to 
such  an  extent  that  taxes  are  In  reality  a 
greater  burden  on  local  producers  than  the 
tariff  could  possibly  be  on  foreign  producers. 
To  relieve  the  tungsten  Industry  of  these 
heavy  btirdens  Is  virtually  an  Impossibility; 
at    least    It    Is    not    now    anticipated.      The 
reluctance  of  the  Federal  Government  to  lend 
money  to  domestic  producers  and  the  restric- 
tions of  the  Federal  Securities  Act  have  pre- 
vented many  domestic  producers  from  secur- 
ing funds  to  increase  plant  operations.     We 
see  large  sums  of  money  loaned  to  producers 
abroad  and  feel  that  the  least  the  domestic 
producers  can  ask  Is  tariff  protection.    Sea- 
going transportation  faculties  are  not  avail- 
able to  Uncle  Sam  right  now  and  It  Is  a  sound 
policy  to  encourage  domestic  producers  in- 
stead of  depending  upon  foreign  sources  In 
this  shipping-bottom  crisis. 

The  Increased  demand  for  tungsten  can 
be  met  by  domestic  producers  with  the  as- 
sistance of  contracts  already  negotiated  with 
foreign  producers,  which  prevail  under  the 
present  tariff.  The  lowering  of  the  tariff  will 
destroy  important  domestic  production  and 
not  insure  consumers  of  tungsten  of  a  con- 
stant supply,  regardless  of  the  assertions 
made  by  those  who  would  decrease  the  pres- 
ent tungsten  tariff. 

Increasing  costs  of  production  which  must 
be  met  by  the  tungsten  Industry  require  a 
continuation  of  the  present  tariff  to  prevent 
the  elimination  of  the  domestic  producer, 
with  resulting  loss  of  capital  outlay,  unem- 
ployment, and  destruction  of  local  markets 
which  are  vitally  needed  If  the  West  Is  to 
meet  the  national-defense  emergency  and 
cooperate  with  the  National  Defense  Com- 
mission in  the  manufactvire  of  defense 
materials. 

The  tariff  on  tungsten  added  to  the  cost 
of  production  In  China  and  other  low-wage 
and  labor-exploited  countries  has  kept  us  In 
the  tungsten  business  during  peacetime  to 
the  extent  of  approximately  60  percent  of  our 
domestic  needs.  As  a  consequence  we  had 
trained  personnel  and  many  new  deposits  in 
sight  ready  to  produce.  The  tariff  provided 
an  incentive  of  making  It  profitable  to  dis- 
cover new  deposits  which  are  now  going  Into 
production  at  a  rate  that.  In  the  opinion  of 
experts,  wUl  make  us  self-sufflclent  in  a  very 
short  time.  That  fact  alone  Justifies  Its  Un- 
posltion. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  reduction 
of  tariff  on  materials  used  In  our  defense 
effort  In  the  present  emergency,  dlsastrotis 
ac  it  Is  to  domestic  ttmgsten  producers, 
neither  adds  nor  subtracts  from  the  cost  of 
our  defense  to  the  United  States.  Whatever 
tariff  duties  are  collected  offset  the  higher 
price  of  the  material,  thus  it  becomes  merely 
a  bookkeeping  transaction  with  an  extra 
revenue  and  an  extra  expenditure  canceling 
each  other.  However,  I  am  thinking  of  the 
day  when  the  defense  program  Is  ended  and 
the  reciprocal  Uade  agreements  entered  into 
in  the  emergency  for  long  periods  of  time  may 
still  have  years  to  rtin.  That  Is  the  day 
when  Importations  from  South  America  and 
the  favored  nations  where  labor  Is  exploited, 
such  as  China,  will  close  down  every  tungsten 
mine  In  the  United  States.  It  is,  of  course, 
imderstood  that  whatever  reductions  are 
made  in  this  agreement  to  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  will  extend  to  China  and  most  of 
the  tungsten  exporting  countries  of  the 
world. 


There  Is  no  substitute  for  tungsten  as  an 
alloy  In  armor-piercing  bullet  cores,  and  It 
it  an  important  element  In  giving  alloy  steels 
high  tension  characteristics.  It  Is  a  short- 
sighted policy  to  deliberately  make  ourselves 
dependent  upon  foreign  sources  for  this  in- 
dispensable millUry  necessity. 

I  have  read  the  briefs  submitted  to  this 
committee  by  P.  K.  Mollin,  secretary  of  the 
American  Livestock  Association  of  Denver. 
Colo.,  and  by  P  R.  Marshall,  secretary  of  the 
National  Woolgrowers  Association,  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah. 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  these  two 
statements  of  fact  and  argument,  and  most 
earnestly  urge  this  committee  to  give  full 
weight  to  the  sound  logic  of  their  appeal 
against  lowering  the  tariffs  on  the  products 
of  the  American  producers  of  livestock.  We 
owe  the  American  producers  of  livestock  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  that  can  be  paid  in 
part  at  least  by  protecting  them  against 
unfair  competition  from  abroad  and,  taking 
a  realistic  and  long-distance  survey  of  the 
situation,  It  is  decidedly  in  our  interest  to 
do  so. 


War  Conditions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  June  30  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  26),  1941 


INTERVIEW     WITH     HON.    HAROLD     H. 
BURTON,  OF  OHIO 


Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  interview  over  the  radio 
with  regard  to  war  conditions  given  by 
myself  on  June  28. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WHAT  ABOTTT  THE  WAB7 

(Interview  with  Senator  Habolo  H.  Bttrtow, 

of  Ohio,  to  be  broadcast  on  or  after  June 

28,    1941,    over    WTAM    and    other    Ohio 

stations) 

Question.  Senator  Burton,  what  do  most 
people  ask  you  about  when  they  meet  you 
away  from  Washington? 

Answer.  The  war.  Are  we  going  In,  and  if 
so,  when? 

Question.  What  Is  your  answer  to  that? 

Answer.  As  to  whether  or  not  we  shall  get 
Into  the  fighting,  no  one  knows  the  answer. 
A  month  ago  I  said  that  I  guessed  there  was 
more  than  an  even  chance,  perhaps  a  60- 
percent  chance,  that  we  would  be  able  to 
stay  out  of  it.  That  estimate  still  holds  good. 
Two  Weeks  ago  it  did  drop  to  about  58  per- 
cent, but  since  the  Nazis  declared  war  en 
Russia  it  is  back  to  60  percent.  I  believe 
that  the  President  also  feels  that  there  still 
is  a  substantial  chance  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  stay  out  it,  although  apparently  neither 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox  nor  Secretary  of 
War  Stlmson  thinks  so.  Personally,  I  see  no 
adequate  basis  for  our  going  in  now,  and  If 
we  ever  do  go  in.  It  should  be  only  because 
we  are  forced  in  by  attack  or  unequivocal 
threat  of  attack.  It  is,  therefore,  useless  to 
guess  when  that  Issue  will  arise,  because  we 
have  no  way  of  estimating  the  date  of  a 
hostile  attack  or  threat  of  attack  upon  us. 
The  sinking  of  the  Robin  Moor  and  the  turn- 
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Ing  of  Us  passengers  and  crew  adrift  700 
miles  from  shore  showed  such  a  ruthless  dis- 
regard of  the  lives  of  our  citizens  and  of 
treaties  with  us,  as  to  indlcato  that  it  might 
be  followed  by  a  further  and  greater  attack 
upon  us  by  the  Nazis  at  any  convenient 
early  date.  On  the  other  hand,  the  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  Nazis  on  Russia  on  June 
22  must  mean  that  the  Nazis  will  not  attack 
others  until  after  that  campaign  Is  over. 

Question.  What  effect   will  the  Nazi-Rus- 
sian war  have  on  the  general  situation? 

Answer.  There  are  at  least  four  clear  effects. 
First.  The  war  between  the  Nazis  and  Russia 
necessarily   will   cause   substantial   losses   of 
men.  equipment,  and  supplies  to  both  sides. 
Much  of  this  loss  will  be  irreplaceable — except 
as  the  victors  replace  their  losses  by  taking 
still  more  from  the  losers.    Each  bit  of  dam- 
age  done   to  each   other  by   these  dictators 
means  an  advantage  to  the  free  nations  of  the 
world.     Second.    If  Russia  beats  off  this  at- 
tack, it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Russia  will 
undertake  any  aggressive  campaign  against 
anyone  at  this  time.    In  such  an  event  the 
Nazis  will  be  so  severely  handicapped  by  loss 
of   prestige,  men.  equipment,  and  material, 
and  by  consumption  of  their  limited  supplies 
of  oil  and  grain  that  this  defeat  may  be  fatal 
to  their  plans  for  further  conquests.    Third. 
If  the  Nazis  win,  then  at  least  the  menace  of 
communism    will    have    been    substantially 
checked.    However,  the  Immediate  menace  of 
a  renewed  Nazi  drive  for  world  domination, 
strengthened  by  great  supplies  of  Russian  oil 
and  grain,  would  endanger  the  rest  of  the 
'  world  more  seriously  than  ever,  unless  in  the 
meantime  Britain  may  have  done  more  dam- 
age to  the  Nazis  than  they  can  offset  by  their 
new  supplies.    This  brings  us  to  the  fourth 
and  most  critical  effect  of  all.  namely,  the 
effect  on  the  British  campaign.     Britain  now 
has  the  greatest  opportunity  that  has  been  or 
that  probably  will  be  offered  to  it  In  this  war. 
It  Is  the  opportunity  to  attack  the  Nazis  from 
the  rear  with  Britain's  full  strength  at  a  time 
when  the  Nazis'  strongest  forces  must  be  con- 
centrated on  the  Russian  front.    This  may  be 
the  turning  point  in  the  whole  war.    This 
may  mean  the  destruction  of  the  Nazi  dream 
of  world   domination.    If  Britain,   with  the 
aid  of  all  possible  material  and  equipment 
from  the  United  States,  can  now  develop  such 
a  complete  and  violent  attack  by  air,  and  in 
some  places  also  by  land  and  by  sea,  as  to 
destroy  vital  and  irreplaceable  equipment  and 
means  of  production,  to  say  nothing  of  man- 
power, it  will  mean  much.    Not  only  may  the 
Eplrlt  of  Germany  at  home  be  weakened  but 
the  Nazi  military  resources  may  be  so  handi- 
capped that  even  with  their  victorious  armies 
returning  from  Rxissia,  and   even  with   the 
addition  of  the  great  resources  of  Russia,  they 
will  be  unable  for  a  long  time  to  carry  out 
their  program  of  an  attack  on  BriUin  and  of 
world  domination. 

Question.  What  effect  does  this  have  on  the 
policies  of  the  United  States? 

Answer.  It  is  all  in  our  favor.     Our  great- 
est  need  has  been  and  is  the  need  for  time 
within  which  to  develop  our  production  of 
material  and  equipment  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  full-scale  defease  program.     We 
need  every  moment  of  this  time,  and  It  is 
quite  likely  that  there  will  be  none  too  much 
of  it      Our  defense  program  is  not  well  or- 
ganized, it  is  not  keeping  up  to  Its  expected 
schedule,  and  for  that  very  reason  this  added 
time  is  a  vitally  important  gain  for  us  In  our 
program.     America  is  determined  to  defend 
herself,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  defense 
program  upon  which  America  is  agreed  con- 
sists of  creating  such   a  modern,  adequate, 
and  great  defense  force  that  it  wUl  be  ob- 
viously  superior  to   its  opposition.     We  are 
now  offered  the  chance  to  make  uj  for  muchr 
of  the  time  we  have  lost.    We  should  at  once= 
reorganize   and   drive  our   defense   program 
with  the  same  efficiency  and  determination 
as  if  we  actually  were  at  war.    Upon  this 
organization   and    upon    our   production    of 
defense    equipment    and    materials   depends 


cur  chance  to  win  the  war  without  fighting 
li.  or.  if  forced  to  fight,  to  win  it  most  surely 
and  quickly.  Our  course  should  be  clear. 
Adequate  preparedness  provides  our  best 
chance  to  forestall  and  prevent  any  attempt 
to  attack  our  territory,  our  people,  or  our 
rights,  including,  of  course,  our  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  Pan  American  agreements. 

Question.  You  have  referred  to  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  and  Pan  American  agreements. 
Do  you  regard  these  as  liabilities  or  assets? 

Answer.  I  regard  them  as  important  net 
assets,  although  they  carry  with  them  some 
serious  liabilities  and  responsibilities,  as  do 
most  things  that  are  of  value.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  not  only  a  traditional  doctrine  to 
keep  our  Western  Hemisphere  safe  from  Eu- 
ropean aggression;  It  Is  also  a  modem  mili- 
tary asset,  because  the  United  Strtes  is  much 
more  safe  with  North,  Central,  and  South 
America  in  friendly  hands  than  if  any  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  were  held  as  hostile 
bases  With  the  increasing  speed  of  travel 
by  air,  as  well  as  by  land  and  sea,  the  mili- 
tary value  of  a  mutual  interest  in  each 
other's  safety  has  become  increasingly  clear 
to  each  of  the  21  republics  that  make  up  the 
Pan  American  Union,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

Question.  Do  you  think  there  Is  any  likeli- 
hood of  an  attack  by  the  Axis  Powers  on  any 
of  these  nations? 

Answer.  The  Axis  program  probably  would 
not  take  such  a  simple  form.     For  example, 
I  suggest  the  following  considerations  as  one 
guide   to   practical    thinking.     Inasmuch    as 
most  Central  and  South   American  nations 
are  exporting  nations,  their  futures  depend 
in  a  great  degree  upon  the  friendly  control 
of  the  seas,  and  particularly  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.    Today  the  control  of  the  seas,  and 
especially   the    Atlantic   Ocean,   is   primarily 
in  Great  Britain,  together  with  the  United 
States  and  the  governments  of  all  of  the  20 
republics  south  of  us  are  friendly  to  us  and 
are  working  with  us.    It  must  be  recognized, 
however,  that  In  many  of  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  there  is  a  strong  opposition  party 
which  is  more  in  sympathy  with  the  Nazis, 
or  at  least  with  the  "new  order"  In  Europe, 
than  with  the  United  States.    We  may  well 
give  serious  consideration,  therefore,  to  the 
practical  probability  that,  In  the  event  that 
the  control  of  the  seas  should  seem  likely 
to  pass  to  the  Axis  Powers,  the  opposition 
parties  in  8  or  even  10  of  these  nations  would 
be  seriously  tempted  to  seize  control  of  their 
respective   governments.     If  successful,  this 
would  bring  Nazi  domination  well  within  our 
hemisphere.    This  would  lead  easily  to  estab- 
lishing Nazi  bases  available  to  the  Nazi-con- 
trolled   air   lines    In    South    America.    Such 
considerations  as  these  emphasize  the  need 
of  an  active  defense  and  lend-lease  program 
on  our  part,  to  retain  the  control  of  the  seas 
and  of  such  lands  that  our  security  is  reason- 
ably assured. 
Question.  Should  we  aid  Russia? 
Answer.  That  question  Is  up  to  the  minute 
and  looks  into  the  future.     It  should  not  be 
answered  casually.    First  of  all,  aid  appar- 
ently has  not  been  requested  of  us  by  Rus- 
sia, so  that  the  question  may  not  arise  in 
fact.     Second,  it  is  obvious  that  our  all-out 
aid  to  Britain  now  should  be  increased  with 
the  greatest  vigor  and  this  aici,  of  course,  will 
be  of  indirect  benefit  to  Russia  and  through 
Britain  some  of  our  defense  materials  may 
themselves  reach  Russia.    To  this,  under  the 
present  clrcximstances.  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion, and  if  our  procedure  could  be  limited  to 
this  program  the  result  would  be  most  satis- 
factory to  us  and  I  hope  that  we  may  be  able 
to  follow  that  policy.    This  would  carry  out 
our  purposes  of  defense  without  further  con- 
.   fusion    of    our    international    relations.    On 
;^the  other  hand,  these  are  not  times  in  which 
to  quibble  and  we  cannot  hesitate  to  meet 
Issues  on  their  merits  vhenever  It  becomes 
necessEU7  to  do  so. 

Our  guiding  prmciple  must  be  the  interest 
and  the  defense  of  our   own  Nation.    The 


authority  of  the  lend-lease  law  U  not  author- 
ity to  aid  BriUin  or  Russia  or  an3rone  else, 
as  such.    It  is  authority  to  supply  defense 
articles  only  to  the  Government  of  any  coun- 
try whose  defense  the  President  deems  vital 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  SUtes  and  this 
must  be  his  guide  and  otirs.    If,  therefore.  It 
becomes  apparent  to  the  President  that  It  la 
vital  to  our  defense  that  the  Nazis  be  pre- 
vented from  taking  by  force  from  Russia  the 
oil,  grain,  and  other  ntw  materials  that  the 
Nazis  seek,  to  help  the  Nazis  in  their  fight 
for  world  domination,  we  obviously  cannot 
afford  to  destroy  the  effect  of  our  own  defense 
program  or  the  effect  of  the  materials  already 
sent  by  us  to  Britain,  by  falling  to  give  the  aid 
needed  to  protect  these  materials  I  rem  seiz- 
ure by  the  Nazis.     We  certainly  cannot  afford 
to  do  this  merely  because  these  materials  hap- 
pen to  be  now  under  the  control  of  Russia. 
If  the  President  finds  that  as  a  step  vital  to 
our  defense  our  aid  is  needed  to  defend  these 
resources   from    being    used    against    us,    he 
should  not  hesitate  under   existing  law,  to 
send  aid  for  such  defense,  whether  or  not  it 
also  be  an  aid  to  Russia,  with  whose  govern- 
mental policies  we  are  and  shall  continue  tp 
be  in  complete  disagreement. 

Question.  What  about  the  public  discus- 
sions and  meetings  being  held  in  opposition 
to  war  throughout  this  country? 

Answer.  Fair,   public,    and   private   discus- 
sions of  the  subject  are  a  good  thing.     It  Is 
quite  appropriate  that  the  freedom  of  speech 
which  we  are  defending  should  be  practiced 
as  well  as  preached.     It  is,  however,  an  abuse, 
rather  than  a  sound  vise,  of  freedom  of  speech 
to  use  It  in  calling  people  names  or  In  Inciting 
people  to  suspect  that  every  opponent  of  theirs 
must  have  ulterior  motives.    The   badge  of 
the  best  Americanism  and  of  the  proper  use 
of  our  freedom  of  assembly,  press,  and  speech, 
is  the  temperance,  tolerance,  clearness,  cool- 
ness, and  the  constructive  character  of  the 
statements    made   and   of   the   views   urged. 
Speech   is  kept  free,  not  In  the  hope  that 
through  it  our  citizens  shall  become  abusive 
and  intolerant,  but  in  the  hope  that  through 
It.  our  citizens  may  share  their  best  Ideas  with 
one  another  and  by  the  exchange  of  these 
thoughts  guide  our  Nation  along  a  sound  and 
sensible  path  In  its  own  best  interest.    To 
abuse  this  freedom  of  discussion  by  making 
unjustified  charges  of  disloyal  and  selfish  mo- 
tives on  the  part  of  all  who  disagree  with  the 
speaker  is  to  demonstrate  a  failure  to  appre- 
ciate the  purpose  of  the  freedom  we  have. 
This  freedom  exists  so  that  we  may  reason 
with  one  another  and  thereby  help  our  Na- 
tion.   If  we  are  to  expect  others  to  adopt  our 
precious  "freedom,"  our  first  duty  is  to  dem- 
onstrate their  use  and  their  value. 


Tribute  to  Hon.  Tom  Connally,  of  Texas, 
by  Peter  Edson 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  June  30  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  26).  1941 


ARTICLE    FROM   THE   UOBUJi    (ALA.) 
REGISTER 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  here 
an  article  written  by  Mr.  Peter  Edson 
which  appeared  in  the  Mobile  Register, 
a  newspaper  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  on  the  great 
ability  and  outstanding  personality  of 
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this  country  wbicb  can  cnly  be  offset  by  • 


world. 


I  The  sinking  of  the  Robin  Moor  and  the  turn- 
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the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  CoktiallyI.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  article  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 
I  Prom  the  MobUe  (Ala.)  Register  of  June  25. 

Im  Wasbimcton 
(By  Peter  Edson) 

WAsmNOTON.  June  34— They  call  Tom 
CoNNALLT.  of  Marlln.  Tex.,  the  last  of  the 
long-haired  Senators.  AU  the  others  let  the 
barbers  cut  around  their  ears  and  run  the 
clippers  up  their  necks,  or  are  so  baldlsh  they 
dont  even  make  It  interesting  for  a  tonsorlal 
artist  who  really  loves  his  work. 

ToM  doesnt  reveal  his  age  in  the  Congres- 
sional Directory,  but  he  waf  a  soldier  In  the 
Spanish-American  War.  and  from  other 
sources  comes  the  word  that  he  will  soon  be 
65  And  If  you.  gentle  male  reader  of  50  or 
ever,  could  grow  hair  like  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ttxas,  you'd  make  the  barbers  be  dis- 
creet, too.  Get  even  a  distant  look  at  big 
Tom  on  the  Capitol  Grounds  under  his 
broad-brimmed,  black  3-gallon  hat  and  you 
know  that  there,  by  golly,  goes  a  statesman, 
even  If  he  doesn't  wear  a  frock  coat. 

Maybe,  like  Samson,  his  strength  is  In 
that  hair.  At  any  rate,  he  has  the  strength 
of  a  longhom  steer  and  Its  courage,  too.  and 
when  he  starts  pa  win'  the  ground,  a  stam- 
pede can  start  any  time,  an'f  Its  Just  as  well 
to  get  for  the  top  rails  of  the  corral  fence. 

KO  TAWNS  rOR  TOM 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  can  be 
the  dullest  of  deliberate  assemblies  when 
•ome  of  the  demagogs  start  droning,  but 
when  the  Senator  from  Texas  takes  the  floor 
It  can  be  livelier  than  a  bam  dance.  Like- 
wise, a  Senate  committee  can  bore  you  to 
Insensibility,  but  when  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  starts  asking  questions  of  a  witness 
who  doesnt  want  to  be  too  specific  or  doesn't 
know  exactly  what  he's  Ulking  about,  you 
wake  up  quick. 

Talkln'  Texas,  droppln*  g's  all  over  the 
carpet,  and  flattenln'  his  a'a  all  over  the  table, 
he  Is  again  the  prosecutln'  attorney  from  Falls 
Coxinty  with  a  barbed-wire  flail  at  the  tip  of 
his  tongue.  H«  can  make  a  bureaucrat 
•quhm  through  hto  testimony  like  a  coyote  In 
the  sagebrush.  Its  tafl  between  Its  legs,  headln' 
for  the  hUIs. 

Old  Tom— you  call  him  "old"  affection- 
ately, for  he  Is  a  lovable  cuas  with  a  magnifi- 
cent sense  of  sarcastic  humor — has  been  In 
unusually  fine  form  thla  last  week  or  so  back- 
ing his  amendment  to  the  selective-service 
law  to  permit  the  President  to  take  over 
atrlke-bound  plants,  and  ripping  Into  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  as  Its  officials  came 
before  the  Trxunan  committee  Investigating 
national  de'enae.  lashing  at  everything  which 
■avOTCd  of  bunk  or  dldnt  make  sense  to  hla 
Texas  mind. 

"The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  a  statesman." 
CoMNALLT  cracked  at  Tarr  In  debate.  "He 
does  not  think  this  bill  is  any  good,  but  he  Is 
lor  it." 

A  moment  later,  Tatt  tried  to  make  the 
point  that  CoHNAixT's  amendment  wo\ild  not 
prevent  men  from  striking  against  the  United 
States  Government,  that  a  strike  almply 
meant  the  men  ceased  to  work. 

-Oh.  they  can  quit  if  they  want  to."  'g^^d 
CoifNAixT.  "and  they  can  go  plumb  to  Ohio." 
W'hen  Senator  Malonxt  offerc  i  an  amend- 
ment, CoNWAixT  accepted  It,  but  when 
llALOirzT  came  back  with  another  Conmallt 
ducked  it  with  a  gagllne:  "I  have  accepted 
one  amendment  from  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necucut."  he  said,  "and  the  quota  today  la 
ODly  one  amendment  per  Senatoi." 


nUtED  BT  DKLATS 

The  debate  was  on  for  3  days,  and  Con- 
NALLT,  fighting  every  minute,  kept  peppertog 
his  argument  with  a  salty  humor  that  kept 
his  colleagues  and  the  gallery  grinning. 

"I  am  not  in  favor  of  putting  Into  the  bill 
a  great  number  of  'Ifs.'  'ands,'  'huts,'  and 
'walt-a-minute'  clauses."  he  stormed.  "I 
vrant  the  Government  to  step  in  whenever 
necessary  without  having  to  wait  around 
until  three  or  four  walking  delegates  decide 
when  and  If  the  Government  may  act." 

CoNNAixT  Is.  as  mentioned,  fearless.  And 
In  threatening  to  take  over  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America  "If  It  did  not  behave"  1m  t^as 
merely  breathing  more  of  the  fire  thK-has 
marked  his  24  years  In  Washington. -,,That 
long  service,  however,  has  never  made  him 
less  a  Texan  than  he  ever  was.  He  Is  king 
of  the  big  Texas  delegation  In  Congress,  of 
course.  Sam  Ratburn  may  be  Speaker  of 
the  House,  but  Tom  Is  Senator.  Even  If  Gov. 
"Biscuits"  O'Daniel  should  be  elected  to  the 
Senate,  he  will  have  a  tough  time  getting 
ahead  of  Tom. 


SL^  Lawrence  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOILETTE,  JR. 

op   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  June  30  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  26).  1941 


AR-nCLE  BY  FELIX  MORLEY 


Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Dr.  Felix  Morley.  published  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Star,  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  June 
29.  1941) 

St.  Lawrxncx  Seaway  Proposal  AmxD  bt 
Growing  Ricionalism — Trend  to  Eco- 
nomic Unttt,  Latino  Groundwork  for 
Cooperation,  Seen  Also  in  Turkish  Agree- 
ment Wtth  Germant 

(By  Felix  Morley) 
Between  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project 
and  the  treaty  "of  friendship  and  mutual 
confidence"  recently  concluded  by  Germany 
and  Turkey  there  would  at  first  glance  seem 
to  be  not  the  faintest  connection. 

Yet  a  certain  relationship  exists.  It  might 
perhaps  be  guessed  from  present  indications 
that  the  treaty  signed  at  Ankara  June  18  wlU 
soon  be  followed  by  success  for  President 
Roosevelt  In  getting  the  waterway  and  power 
project  through  Congress. 

Of  course,  the  connection  Is  very  Indirect, 
or  It  would  be  more  widely  recognized  than 
Is  the  case.  There  Is  no  parallelism,  or  even 
similarity  of  any  kind,  between  the  two  un- 
dertakhigs.  Nor  is  there  any  historical  rela- 
tionship. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  agitation  for  the  pres- 
ent St.  Lawrence  project  dates  from  the 
period  immediately  after  the  last  war,  a  time 
when  the  last  treaty  between  Germany  and 


Turkey  had  Just  been  forcibly  liquidated, 
and  when  few  people  anywhere  anticipated 
Its  restoration. 

Nonetheless  It  would  be  a  mistake,  In  this 
period  of  rapid  fundamental  change,  to  as- 
sume that  events  which  are  wholly  separated 
m  time  and  space  are  for  that  reason  unre- 
lated. And  failure  to  recognize  these  funda- 
mental relationships,  when  they  exist,  can 
only  result  In  giving  us  a  distorted  and  mis- 
leading conception  of  the  present  world 
upheaval. 

"NEW   ORDER"  TO  STAT,  TURKS   BELnrVS 

The  case  which  has  been  taken  for  Illustra- 
tion may  be  clarified,  first,  by  considering  the 
underlying  significance  of  the  C-erman-Turk- 
Ish  treaty.  Then  one  should  ask  why  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  is  now  for  the 
first  time  likely  to  triumph  over  the  opposi- 
tion which  has  heretofore  stalled  It.  Finally 
there  should  be  examination  of  the  Invisible 
unity  between  the  two  developments  which  is 
assumed. 

The  underlying  significance  of  the  treaty 
recently  signed  at  Ankara  is  suggested  by  the 
evident  conclusion  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment that  in  one  form  or  another  the  "new 
order"  in  Europe  has  come  to  stay.  Because 
of  that  conclusion  the  Turkish  leaders,  here- 
tofore regarded  as  anti-Axis  and  pro-Russian, 
have  now  bound  themselves  to  "take  no 
measure  that  Is  aimed  directly  or  indirectly 
against"  Germany. 

It  Is  wholly  appropriate  to  argue  that  the 
Turks  must  have  been  bulldozed  Into  signing 
this  treaty:  that  It  does  not  represent  the 
wishes  of  the  Turkish  people;  that  it  Is  a 
dreadful  mistake  which  Turkey  will  eventu- 
ally regret.  All  that  may  be  true.  But  even 
In  total  such  considerations  cannot  conceal 
the  fact  that  the  treaty  has  been  signed. 

One  reason  for  the  signing  Is  doubtless 
the  military  weakness  of  Great  Britain  In  the 
Near  East.  The  evacuation  of  Greece  and 
Crete  has  been  followed  by  repulse  of  the 
mechanized  thrust  against  Libya  and  by 
very  slow  progress  against  a  fev  allegedly 
demoralized  French  regiments  In  Syria.  And 
there  has  been  nothing  In  the  first  phase  of 
German  military  operations  against  Russia  to 
Indicate  that  the  Turks  guessed  badly  In 
signing  the  treaty  of  Ankara. 

IN     GERMAN     ECONOMIC     ORBIT 

A  more  Important  Infiuence.  however, 
would  seem  to  be  the  fact  that  Turkey 
has  in  late  years  been  drawn  so  closely 
into  the  German  economic  orbit.  It  has 
not  escaped  notice  that  a  pledge  of  even 
more  far-reaching  commercial  exchange  has 
accompanied  the  political  agreement  between 
the  two  countries. 

In  the  last  year  before  the  war.  half  of 
Turkey's  Imports  were  drawn  from  Germany 
and  one-third  of  her  exports  were  going 
to  that  country.  Under  present  conditions 
virtually  all  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Turkey 
Is  Axis  controlled.  As  often  happens  an 
act  of  political  faith  has  followed  an  es- 
tablished economic  condition. 

We  turn  to  the  wholly  different  subject 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project,  now 
very  much  to  the  fore  although  defeated 
5  years  ago  as  a  treaty  by  the  United  States 
Senate. 

The  last  5  years,  however,  have  seen  a 
great  strengthening  of  the  scene  of  mutual 
Interest  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

This  feeling  of  fundamental  unity  Is  really 
the  keynote  at  the  Fourth  Biennial  Confer- 
ence on  Canadian-American  Affairs  which  I 
have  been  attending  at  Queen's  University, 
Kingston.  Ontario. 

Whereas  the  project  used  to  be  considered 
separately  from  particularistic  American  and 
C?anadlftn  angles,  with  argument  as  to  which 
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would  benefit  the  more  If  It  were  carried 
through,  the  undertaking  Is  now  discussed 
much  more  as  a  mutual  enterprise.  Addl- 
'tlonal  advantages  are  seen  from  both  sides 
of  the  border  precisely  because  that  border 
is  no  longer  the  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
which  It  used  to  be. 

Certain  of  the  American  representatives  at 
the  Kingston  conference,  such  as  Adolf  Berle, 
who  came  there  after  making  a  progress  re- 
port In  Ottawa,  have  been  serving  as  oSlclal 
spokesmen  for  President  Roosevelt  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  issue.  So  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  project  was  very  much 
to  the  fore  at  the  sessions  last  week. 

RELATIONS    INTERWOVEN 

A  new  support,  however,  has  arisen  from 
the  long-  ange  defense  aspects  of  the  under- 
taking. Even  if  completion  would  take  sev- 
eral years.  It  is  argued,  that  Is  not  a  valid 
objection.  Since  Canada  and  the  United 
States  are  now  permanent  allies,  both 
should  look  beyond  Immediate  defense 
requirements. 

It  Is  even  suggested  that  there  Is  some- 
thing captious  In  criticism  of  the  procedure 
whereby  the  administration  now  seeks  to 
put  the  project  through  Congress  by  a  simple 
majority  vote  of  both  Houses,  detourlng  the 
two-thirds  Senate  vote  required  for  treaty 
ratification. 

The  commercial  and  political  relations  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  are  now  so 
Interwoven,  It  Is  asserted,  that  there  Is  a 
cerUln  Impropriety  In  expecting  a  formal 
treaty  basis  for  a  project  deemed  mutually 
desirable  for  both  countries. 

This  article  does  not  propose  to  discuss 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way, nor  to  examine  in  any  detail  the  equally 
controversial  Issue  of  the  German-Turkish 
treaty.  At  the  start  a  certain  connection 
between  the  two  was  asserted.  The  precise 
nature  of  this  connection  remains  to  be 
stated. 

In  both  cases,  wholly  remote  and  dissimi- 
lar as  they  may  seem,  a  developing  regional 
economic  unity  has  been  laying  the  ground- 
work for  a  measure  of  political  consolidation. 

DEVELOPING   REGIONALISM 

• 

A  developing  E^iropean  regionalism,  backed 
by  forces  more  powerful  than  those  of 
Hitler's  legions.  Is  the  fundamental  ex- 
planation for  a  Turkish  political  shift  which 
was  surprising  to  many.  A  developing 
North  American  regionalism  now  makes 
probable  the  adoption  of  a  mutual  defense 
and  power  project  which  until  recently  was 
unable  to  make  headway  against  very  valid 
specific  criticisms. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  only  President 
Roosevelt  and  a  small  group  of  new  deal- 
ers reaUy  want  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
project.  Economical  or  not,  the  trend  of 
the  times  Is  working  for  this  development. 
President  Roosevelt  did  not  create  this 
trend,  though  he  has  had  the  Intuition  to 
recognize  It  and  the  foresight  to  encour- 
age it. 

Similarly,  one  is  forced  to  conclude,  the 
trend  of  the  times  Is  working  for  Euro- 
pean unity.  That  It  should  be  forcibly  Im- 
posed by  methods  of  horror,  cruelty,  and 
brutal  domination  Is  appalling.  But  those 
elements  might  not  be  so  apparent  today 
If  past  efforts  to  unify  Europe  had  not  so 
often  been  blocked  by  chicanery  and  force 
exercised  on  the  basis  of  purely  national 
advantage. 

As  one  prominent  Canadian  put  It  In  in- 
formal conversation  at  the  Kingston  con- 
ference: "After  the  overthrow  of  Hitler  we 
shaU  have  to  be  Intelligent  enough  to  rec- 
ognize that  some  of  his  work  was  along  the 
same  permanent  line  of  unification  as  was 
urged  in  our  discussions  here." 
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ARTICLE  BY  CONSTANTINE  BROWN 


Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Constantine  Brown,  who  in  my  judg- 
ment is  one  of  the  best  informed  writers 
in  the  United  States  on  American  and 
foreign  military  affairs.  This  article 
has  reference  to  the  danger  to  the 
United  States  in  the  event  Soviet  Russia 
is  crushed. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  I  expect 
to  say  something  about  the  air  line  from 
Denver  north  to  Great  Palls,  Mont., 
thence  to  Lethbridge.  and  going  from 
there  up  to  Alaska  and  connecting  with 
our  important  defense  air  ports  in  that 
Territory.  The  particular  merits  of  this 
line  are  that  it  runs  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  does  not  cross  any  high 
ranges,  and  is  adjacent  to  many  moun- 
tain passes  over  which,  in  emergency, 
planes  can  easily  travel  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  It  is  called  "the  sunshine  line" 
because  it  is  free  of  fogs  and  other  con- 
ditions interfering  with  air  flight.  It  is 
a  very  important  adjunct  to  the  Govern- 
ment air-service  defense  program  and 
should  have  serious  consideration  by 
that  service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  June 

29.  1941] 
Threat  to  United  States  Seen  ip  Sovnrr  Is 
Crushed — Hostile   Planes   Could  Flt   to 
American  Continent  in  2  Hours 
(By  Constantine  Brown) 
For  the  first   time  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  Washington  leaders  are  gravely  con- 
cerned over  the  danger  that  threatens  If  the 
Soviets  are  crushed — hostile  aircraft  by  the 
thousand   within    2   hoxirs'   flight   from    the 
North  American  Continent.    For  this  reason 
the  eyes  of  American  observers  are  riveted  on 
Japan's  attitude  In  this  new  conflict  and  all 
her   moves   and   actions   are   followed    with 
eagerness. 

In  official  quarters,  which  have  assumed 
for  the  time  being  a  discreet  silence,  It  Is 
believed  that  If  the  German  armies  are  as 
quickly  victorious  In  Russia  as  they  have 
been  elsewhere,  Japan  will  take  advantage  of 
the  situation  and  Invade  Siberia,  which  will 
fall  Into  her  lap  once  the  central  authority 
In  Moscow  has  been  crushed. 

Should  this  happen.  Axis  airplanes  will 
find  adequate  airfields  and  other  fiylng  facil- 
ities In  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  the  pros- 
pect of  an  Invasion  of  the  North  American 
Continent  wlU  become  dangerously  close. 
The  problem  of  this  country  will  then  be  the 
defense  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  help  to 
Britain  on  a  larger  scale  than  at  present  and 
the  defense,  with  whatever  contribution  Can- 


ada may  be  able  to  make  of  the  west  coast 
from  Alaska  to  California.  And  this  Is  not  a 
particularly  cheering  prospect. 

Although  at  the  time  of  this  writing  Japan 
has  malnUlned  an  unexpected  reserve,  in 
well-Informed  quarters  It  Is  believed  that  thle 
reserve  will  last  only  until  the  results  of  the 
German  bUtz  are  more  tangible.  If  the  So- 
viet forces  crumble  and  the  central  authority 
In  Moscow  Is  compelled  to  flee  before  a  vic- 
torious enemy,  Japan  Is  expected  to  make 
good  her  decade-long  claims  on  the  maritime 
provinces  and  possibly  the  rest  of  Siberia 
as  far  as  the  Baikal  Lake. 

The  force  defending  that  part  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  estimated  at  the 
time  at  100,000  men,  with  about  800  to  1.000 
planes,  will  not  be  able  to  stem  the  Japanese 
advance.  It  is  even  conceivable  that  the 
military  leaders  It  Siberia  might  be  willing 
to  stlke  a  bargiAn  with  the  Tokyo  Govern- 
ment. The  Japanese  soldiers  have  never 
ceased  to  advocate  Japan's  expansion  toward 
the  north  and  the  move  toward  Singapore 
and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  has  been  only  the 
sequel  of  the  German-Soviet  agreement  of 
1939.  The  Japanese  could  not  go  against 
Russia  and  remain  the  allies  of  the  Reich. 

But  In  most  Japanese  military  and  naval 
quarters  the  following  reasoning  was  going 
on:  If  Japan  directs  her  military  efforts 
northward  and  takes  Siberia,  she  accom- 
plishes two  definite  things:  She  rounds  out 
her  empire  on  the  mainland  In  the  north  and 
also  deprives  Chang  Kai-shek  of  his  most 
efficient  supporter.  If  the  war  were  to  turn 
against  the  Axis  ultimately,  the  Allies  would 
not  try  to  force  Japan  out  of  Siberia  at  the 
cost  of  another  war.  They  would  undoubt- 
edly use  the  most  drastic  means  to  remove 
Japan  from  the  southern  Pacific  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  once  their  hands  were  free 
again  after  the  defeat  of  the  Axis. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  western  nations 
were  defeated,  there  would  be  ample  time  to 
conquer  their  possessions  In  the  south. 
Hence  the  Japanese  reluctance  to  go  overtly 
toward  the  Netherland  Indies  in  Singapore. 
They  have  taken  Indo-Chlna  because  It  en- 
tailed no  fighting  and  It  was  believed  that 
neither  London  nor  Washington  cared  par- 
ticularly what  happened  to  that  French 
colony.  But  It  Is  the  opinion  here  that  the 
Japanese  have  had  a  good  Inkling  of  what 
would  happen  between  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  the  Axis  for  the  last 
6  weeks.  This  explains  fully  their  "patience" 
In  regard  to  the  administration  of  Batavla, 
which  turned  down  Japanese  "economic  co- 
operation" plans. 

germant  expects  reward 

In  mlllUry  quarters  it  Is  believed  that  the 
reward  Germany  expects  from  Japan  for  as- 
sisting her  in  conquering  Siberia  will  be  co- 
operation of  all  the  elements  of  the  Axis  to 
down  Great  Britain.  And  BrlUln  extends 
practically  all  over  the  world.  Canada  Is  a 
part  of  the  Empire.  Hence  a  military  action 
of  the  Axis  against  the  North  American  mem- 
ber of  the  Empire  would  be  a  logical  thing. 

The  Russians,  who  have  looked  on  aviation 
as  a  main  weapon  In  the  war  since  1924.  have 
done  splendid  work  in  Siberia.  Their  air 
facilities  there  covUd  easily  accommodate  an 
air  armada  of  several  thousand  planes,  accord- 
ing to  reliable  reports.  The  harbors  at  Vladi- 
vostock  and  Alexandrovak  are  excellent  naval 
bases  wnlch  could  be  used  by  the  Axis  sub- 
marines and  the  Japanese  Navy. 

If  the  Japanese  find  that  the  conquest  of 
Siberia  would  not  entail  too  heavy  losses,  the 
probabilities  are  that  the  order  to  move  north 
would  be  given  to  the  armies  which  are  sta- 
tioned in  Siberia  and  In  Manchukuo. 
sicNinrANCE  or  strcools 

Once  Siberia  Is  In  Japanese  hands,  the 
threat   to    the    North    American    Continent 
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becomes  real  and  the  danf5«r  of  an  InTaslon 
cannot  and  must  not  be  overlooked.  Tbls  la 
the  Blgnlflcance.  aa  far  as  Washington  Is  con- 
cerned, of  the  struggle  between  Germany  and 
RussU.  This  Is  also  the  reason  why  a  number 
of  conservative  leaders  of  the  administration 
who  have  never  looked  w^th  favor  on  the 
Soviets  and  have  always  stispected  the  Krem- 
lin's trickery  are  today  wondering  what  as- 
sistance could  be  given  to  the  Russians  to 
prevent  their  early  collapse 

In  military  quarters  the  chances  of  the 
Soviet  Army's  resisting  the  Germans  better 
than  the  Poles,  for  Instance,  are  considered 
lather  small.  Russia  has  a  tremendous  man- 
power: Russia  has  a  large  mechanized  force. 
But  It  has  neither  the  necessary  brains  In 
high  places  to  lead  the  army  nor  the  facilities 
to  replace  without  delay  the  losses  of  tanks 
and  airplanes  It  must  sustain  In  a  war  against 
the  Reich  and  its  allies  The  several  5-yeap 
plans  of  the  Soviet  Government  have  Im- 
provlaed  an  industry  which  Is  Interesting, 
considering  that  It  was  completely  non- 
existent m  the  past,  but  this  Improvised 
Indiisyy  cannot  stand  the  strain  of  a  me- 
chanical war  against  a  country  which  has  all 
the  Indiistrlal  resources  of  Europe  at  Its 
disposal. 

There  are  many  wishful  thinkers  who  are 
comparing  Hitler's  campaign  with  that  which 
sounded  the  death  knell  of  Napolecn.  It  la 
true  that  Russia  Is  the  same  vastness  that 
It  was  In  18ia.  but  the  means  of  Hitler  are 
different.  Napoleon's  men  moved  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot.  His  supplies  came  In  horse- 
or  ox -drawn  carts  Hitler's  1,200,000  men 
move  m  trucks  tanks,  and  slrplanes.  The 
supplies  for  the  fighting  Infantry  and  the 
cavalry,  of  which  he  has  thrown  no  less  than 
100.000  into  the  battle  against  the  Soviets, 
come  by  fast  trucks  and.  whenever  needed,  by 
huge  supply  planes. 

NAZI  "STKCUUSTS"  IM  KtTSSIA 

Furthermore,  the  Germans  have  been  Rus- 
aU**  ally  since  September  1939.  WhUe  the 
number  of  specialists  sent  to  assist  the  "ally" 
from  Berlin  was  not  as  large  as  Berlin  wanted, 
at  least  10.000  German  "specialists"  have  been 
active  In  various  capacities.  Some  of  these 
men  have  been  In  close  touch  with  officers  of 
th«  high  command  and  divisional  and  army 
ecHps  commanders.  How  much  tcrmltlng 
they  have  been  able  to  do  will  be  seen  In  the 
next  few  weeks. 

It  la  believed  here  that  a  number  of  Rus- 
ala's  military  leaders  have  been  successfully 
•tempted."  Without  doubt  these  are  going 
to  be  the  future  Quislings  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Dictator  Stalin  Is 
feared  but  not  loved.  The  day  the  purging 
power  la  out  of  his  hands  there  le  no  question 
that  «  number  of  high-ranking  officers  will  be 
willing  to  consider  the  setting-up  of  a  new 
regime  without  the  present  dictator. 

Be  is  known  only  by  name  and  photograph 
to  the  army.  Unlike  his  Italian  and  German 
colleagues,  he  Is  net  a  soldier  and  has  never 
kept  In  touch   with  the  armed   forces. 

All  these  conditions  point  to  defeat  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

If  Washington  la  concerned  over  this  prob- 
able defeat  It  la  not  because  It  holds  a 
brief  for  the  Caucasian  ruler  of  Russia,  or 
for  hU  political  philosophy.  There  la  not 
much  to  choose  between  Josef  Stalin  and 
Adolf  Hitler.  They  have  double-crossed  each 
other  and  have  plunged  the  world  Into  Ita 
present  chaotic  condition. 

Nobody  here  forgets  how  Stalin  double- 
eroaaed  the  French  and  the  British  by  Inviting 
their  military  experts  to  Moscow  In  August 
1939.  when  he  had  already  secretly  signed  a 
treaty  with  the  Reich.  Nobody  has  forgot- 
ten the  sympathy  expressed  by  the  Soviet 
Government  to  Yugoslavia  and  the  promise 
«(  aaatatance.  while  2  days  after  that  king- 
dom^ defeat  Stalin  kicked  Its  repreaentatlves 
out  of  Moscow.  Mpny  quarters  feel  that 
what  he  Is  reaping  now  has  been  sown  by 


him   and   hla   henchmen   ov«   a   period  of 
years. 

Of  course.  Hitler's  unwarranted  attack  on 
a  nation  with  which. he  had  signed  a  solemn 
treaty  of  nonaggifcsslon  and  which  he  has 
repeatedly  described  In  his  speeches  as  'our 
friend  and  good  neighbor"  does  not  make 
the  situation  more  palatable.  It  makes  It 
clear  to  everybody  that  Hitler's  repeated 
declaration  that  It  Is  Insane  to  Imagine  an 
attack  of  the  Axis  against  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere has  no  more  value  than  bis  recent 
declaration  of  love  for  Russia. 

While  a  few  months  ago  the  physical  diffi- 
culties of  such  an  attack  led  many  to  give 
little  credence  to  the  fear  expressed  by  our 
naval  and  military  authorities,  the  situation 
Is  likely  to  change  completely  now.  The  day 
the  Japanese  are  Installed  In  Siberia  the 
possible  danger  of  an  invasion  becomes  an 
Imminent  danger— within  24   hours. 

Washington  feels  powerless  to  help  the 
Soviets  unless  Russia  Is  able  to  help  herself 
by  resisting  Germany's  blitz.  Should  Hitler's 
schedule  of  a  4  to  6  weeks'  campaign  become 
upset,  war  materiel  might  be  sent  ever  to  the 
Russians  by  way  of  Siberia  If  the  necessary 
tonnage  could  be  spared.  But  if  Hitler's 
blitz  goes  according  to  schedule  no  "lease- 
lend"  for  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics can  be  possible. 
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Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  world 
already  sufficiently  full  of  discord.  Mr. 
Harold  Ickes  stands  in  a  class  by  him- 
self. For  sheer,  unadulterated  ability  to 
provoke  wrath,  be  is  unequalled  in  an 
administration  which  has  specialized  in 
this  gentle  quality.  How  to  make  ene- 
mies and  alienate  people  is  a  truly  difficult 
art:  but  he  has  mastered  it. 

The  latest  in  his  series  of  forays  into 
the  realm  of  vituperation,  denunciation, 
and  invective  Is  an  attack  upon  that  big 
bogeyman  of  all  public  officials,  the  octu- 
pus  known  as  monopoly.  This  time  it 
isthe  Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  Speak- 
ing before  the  Truman  committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  which  is  investi- 
gating the  reasons  for  our  highly  delayed 
defense  program,  Secretary  Ickes  snapped 
out  a  juicy  charge.  He  tiu-ned  to  ALCOA 
and  told  the  Senators  that  if  we  were  to 
become  involved  in  a  losing  war  it  might 
well  be  that  the  activities  of  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America  would  be  responsible 
fca:  so  drastic  a  result. 

It  is  an  appalling  charge  to  make.  But 
it  became  still  more  appalling  on  the  day 
Immediately  following  Mr.  Ickes'  testi- 
mony when  officials  of  this  "vicious"  com- 
pany appeared  to  answer  the  accusation. 
They  pointed  out  that  their  organization 
had  just  completed  the  expenditure  of 
$200,000,000  for  expansion  purposes,  that 
they  had  doubled  their  production  since 
1938  and  were  shooting  at  a  goal  which 
would  triple  their  output  in  1941.    To 


cUnch  their  defense,  they  Informed  the 
committee  that  the  much-needed  expan- 
sion of  aluminum  production  was  being 
held  up  by  the  failure  of  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  to  approve  plans 
for  building  a  new  plant  at  Fontana,  N.  C. 

The  company's  spokesmen  dealt  in  facts 
and  figures,  no  less  than  countercharges. 
According  to  construction  estimates,  it 
takes  some  80,000  pounds  of  aluminimi  to 
build  one  of  the  new  bombers  for  which 
Mr.  Ickes  was  pleading.  To  build  6.000 
such  planes  would  be  a  Herculean  task 
for  1942  But  even  this  quota  would  use 
only  480,000,000  pounds  of  aluminum,  and 
by  July  of  1942,  Aluminum  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica and  other  aluminum  producers  on 
our  continent  will  have  turned  out  1,- 
200.000,000  pounds  at  least. 

These  are  the  facts.  Mr.  Ickes  appar- 
ently does  not  care  too  much  about  them. 
For  2  years  an  antitrust  action  has  been 
proceeding  against  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America.  The  courts  have  not  yet 
handed  down  their  verdict,  but  our  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  has.  He  has  in- 
dicted and  convicted  them  without  benefit 
of  trial. 

What  shall  we  say  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
this  course?  Is  this  the  time  to  condemn 
our  largest  producers  as  monopolies?  Is 
this  the  proper  hour  to  replace  calm  con- 
sideration of  the  issues  by  a  resort  to 
name  calling?  Whatever  may  be  the 
merits  of  the  argument,  one  indisputable 
fact  remains  unchallenged.  We  are  seek- 
ing to  produce  greater  quantities  of  ma- 
terials than  our  country  has  ever  turned 
out  in  its  history.  Is  It  conducive  to  this 
course  to  brand  our  large  manufacturers 
as  criminals?  Or  would  it  be  more  pro- 
ductive of  harmonious  relations  between 
Government  and  industry  if  we  agreed  to 
put  aside  the  Federal  daggers  pointed  at 
the  throat  of  management  in  favor  of  a 
friendly  handshake? 

The  answer  is  obvious  enough.  It  must 
be  a  source  of  regret  that  Mr.  Ickes  and 
some  of  his  followers  cannot  read  it. 


Gasoline  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  SAUTHOFF 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  30.  1941 


Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
will  consider  excise  taxes  in  the  new 
tax  bill.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
there  should  be  an  increase  of  2y2  cents 
per  gallon  in  the  tax  on  gasoline.  Let 
us  examine  this  suggestion  more  care- 
fully. 

Wisconsin,  extending  more  than  400 
miles  from  the  Illinois  border  near  Chi- 
cago on  the  south  to  the  city  of  Superior, 
adjoining  Daluth,  Minn.,  on  the  north, 
is  one  of  our  greatest  States.  Because 
of  the  extreme  distance  from  north  to 
south,  we  rj-e  able  to  <?row  almost  every 
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kind  of  produce  from  fruit  and  tobacco 
to  hard  wheat.  We  grow  oats,  barley, 
flax  and  rye,  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  and, 
of  course,  all  the  garden  vegetables.  We 
are  the  Nation's  biggest  hemp  producer 
and  also  one  of  the  highest  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cheese,  butter,  milk,  and  milk 
products.  t 

The  production  of  our  soil  and  the  pro- 
duction of  our  factories  depend"^  upon 
gasoline  to  a  great  extent.  We  use  gaso- 
line engines  for  churning,  for  wood  cut- 
ting, and  for  use  around  the  farm.  We 
use  tractors  in  plowing  arid  harrowing, 
in  sowing  and  reaping,  and  to  operate 
grain  separators.  We  use  ttucks  to  carry 
our  livestock  and  our  crops  to  market. 
At  one  time  we  led  the  entire  country  in 
the  production  of  lumber,  and  even  to- 
day the  lumber  industi-y  in  the  Great 
Lakes  region  is  still  an  important  indus- 
try. Gasoline-powered  equipment  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  operation  of  saw- 
mills, and,  of  course,  is  indispensable  to 
the  trucks  which  are  so  extensively  used 
in  conveying  the  lumber  from  mill  to  mar- 
ket. Gasoline-powered  boats  are  essen- 
tial for  fishing  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

To  the  factory  gasoline-driven  power 
turns  many  a  cog  and  wheel,  to  the 
wholesaler  and  the  retailer  gasoline  is 
essential  for  the  life  of  his  trade.  Rapid 
delivery  is  indispensable  today. 

The  automobile  and  the  truck,  driven 
by  gasoline,  are  Important  to  the  Wis- 
consin farmers,  the  manufacturers,  the 
merchants,  the  laboring  classes;  in  short, 
to  everyone,  old  and  young,  men  and 
women  alike.  Every  type  of  business  de- 
pends on  gasoline. 

During  1939,  for  example,  motortrucks 
were  used  to  haul  53  percent  of  the  live- 
stock, 40  percent  of  the  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. 65  percent  of  the  poultry,  39  per- 
cent of  the  eggs,  and  27  percent  of  all 
the  butter  received  in  all  the  major  mar- 
kets throughout  the  country.  The  prob- 
ability that  these  products  thereby  were 
hauled  more  cheaply  and  more  quickly 
than  they  might  have  been  by  any  other 
transport  medium  is  overwhelming. 
That  is  important  to  every  Wisconsin 
producer.  When  animal  power  was  dis- 
placed in  field  work  on  the  farm  by  the 
tractor  it  was  also  displaced  by  the  auto- 
mobile and  the  truck  as  the  fundamental 
means  of  farm  transportation.  The  re- 
sulting improvement  in  farm  transpor- 
tation is  significant  because  the  fact  that 
transportation  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant essentials  of  farm  operation  and  farm 
life  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

I  hope  i  have  been  able  to  make  clear 
to  you  in  a  few  words  the  truly  essential 
importance  of  the  gasoline  engine,  which 
really  is  the  basis  of  agricultural  mech- 
anization, to  the  farmer  and  to  his 
business.  And  when  I  say  "farmer,"  I 
speak  not  only  of  the  farmer  whose  farm 
covers  half  a  county  but  also  of  the 
farmer  whose  livelihood  depends  on  no 
more  than  10  or  20  acies.  For  the  small 
farmer  must  also  produce  at  low  cost  if 
he  is  to  survive,  so  that  mechanization 
is  as  necessary  for  him  as  it  is  for  the 
big  farmer. 

I  have  tried  to  make  clear  to  you  the 
Importance  of  the  gasoline  engine  to  the 
farmer  so  that  you  would  appreciate  the 


importance  of  the  gasoline  used  to  oper- 
ate these  engines.  Without  low-cost  gas- 
oline the  gasoline  engine  would  be  practi- 
cally useless.  Gasoline  is  as  fundamental 
to  the  farmer's  production  as  is  his  milk- 
ing pail,  and  it  is  as  fundamental  to  his 
modern  means  of  transportation  as  is  the 
wheel.  Probably  the  principal  factor  re- 
sponsible for  the  widespread  use  on  the 
farms  of  mechanisms  driven  by  gasoline 
engines  is  the  low  cost  at  which  gasoline 
has  been  available. 

I  understand  that  gasoline  prices  today 
are  less  than  half  of  what  they  were  in 
1920,  exclusive  of  gasoline  taxes.  Until 
a  few  years  back,  of  course,  gasoline  taxes 
were  almost  exclusively  State  taxes,  and 
under  most  State  gasoline  tax  laws  the 
gasoline  used  on  farms  was  not  subject  to 
taxation.  Now  Ihe  Federal  Government 
has  invaded  the  gasoline-tax  field,  and, 
because  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  is  not  a 
road  tax,  no  refunds  or  exemptions  are 
provided  for  gasoline  used  on  farms  and 
for  other  nonhighway  purposes. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax  is  particularly  objectionable 
to  Wisconsin  farmers.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  farmer,  the  taxation  of  gasoline  con- 
sumption is  unfair  and  discriminatory. 
The  farmer  believes  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  plans  to  tax  his  consump- 
tion of  gasoline,  it  might  as  well  tax  his 
hay  fork  or  his  potato  hook.  For  the  tax- 
ation of  gasoline  consumed  by  the  farmer 
is  the  same  as  taxing  his  tools  of  produc- 
tion and  transportation.  J-^ 

Someone  already  has  pointed  out  that 
the  cost  of  gasoline  is  an  important  item 
in  the  cost  of  running  a  farm,  probably 
more  important  than  it  is  to  nearly  any 
other  businessman.  Probably  the  only 
other  businessman  who  uses  gasoline 
quite  as  extensively  is  the  commercial 
trucker.  An  artificial  increase  in  the 
cost  of  gasoline  to  the  farmer  by  the 
imposition  of  an  additional  1  cent  a  gal- 
lon Federal  gasoline  tax  would  mean  an 
Increase  of  about  10  percent  in  the  cost 
of  gasoline.  This  is  a  most  substantial 
increase  in  the  cost  of  an  important  item 
in  the  farmer's  cost  of  doing  business. 
And  when  you  realize  that  our  farmer 
does  not  receive  parity  in  his  prices,  you 
must  conclude  that  a  tax  on  his  tools  is 
most  unfair. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  use  about 
one  quarter  of  all  the  gsisoline  consumed 
each  year.  They  use  this  gasoline  in  the 
process  of  trying  to  squeeze  a  meager 
living  out  of  the  soil.  Their  success  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  on  their  ability 
to  grow  their  crops  and  to  transport 
them  to  market  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
The  cost  of  gasoline  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  determining  these 
costs.  Excessive  taxation  of  gasoline  by 
the  Federal  Government  thereby  hurts 
the  farmer's  chances  of  getting  a  reason- 
able return  for  his  labor  by  increasing 
one  of  his  most  important  costs. 

The  people  of  Wisconsin  adopted  the 
gasoline  tax  in  1925  because  they  saw 
that  it  was  an  equitable  way  of  taxing 
themselves  for  the  construction  of  high- 
ways. They  still  pay  this  tax  wUUngly 
because  of  the  direct  benefits  they  derive 
from  It.   They  do  not,  however,  embrace 


the  Federal  gasoline  tax  with  the  same 
willingness  because  it  is  not  a  tax  for 
roads,  it  is  a  general  tax,  the  revenue 
from  which  is  used  to  finance  the  cost  of 
the  Federal  Government.  They  are  not 
opposed  to  financing  such  costs  as  are 
necessary  for  defense  but  they  do  feel 
that  a  tax  on  the  tools  a  man  uses  in  the 
course  of  earning  a  livelihood  is  a  very 
inequitable  measure  for  this  purpose. 

Moreover,  using  revenue  from  the  State 
gasoline  tax  and  other  highway-user 
levies,  as  well  as  income  from  bond  issues, 
Wisconsin  has  invested  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  an  extensive  highway 
system,  the  availability  of  which  now  is 
indispensable  to  the  State.  The  preser- 
vation of  this  investment  is  dependent 
on  the  gasoline-tax  revenue  of  the  State. 
If  the  increasingly  higher  Federal  taxes 
on  gasoline  discourage  gasoline  use  in 
Wisconsin,  our  State  would  have  diffi- 
culty in  replacing  the  curtailment  in  the 
State  gasoline-tax  collections. 

I  am  adding  some  data  that  may  be 
of  interest  and  should  be  examined: 

The  proportion  of  State  gasoline-tax 
revenue  available  to  the  Wisconsin  State 
Highway  Department  now  being  used  for 
payment  of  highway  bond  interest  and 
principal,  1939,  is  28.7  percent. 

The  total  State  bonded  indebtedness 
for  highways  and  bridges,  1939,  is  $21,- 
786.187  in  Wisconsin. 

In  Wisconsin  the  rate  of  State  gas  tax 
Is  4  cents  per  gallon.  The  total  gasoline 
tax  if  the  Federal  tax  becomes  2»/2  cents 
would  be  6*72  cents.  The  total  price,  ex- 
cluding tax,  on  10  gallons  is  $1.39.  The 
total  tax  cost  on  10  gallons.  If  the  Federal 
tax  becomes  2^2  cents,  would  be  65  cents. 
You  wiU  notice  that  47  percent  of  the 
price  consists  in  the  tax. 

In  a  table  of  comparative  State  rank- 
ings as  to  resources,  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin is  17  under  debt-paying  index.  15 
under  N,  I.  C.  B.  income  in  1935,  and  In 
1930   was   twenty-fourth   In   taxpaying 

ability.  .     ^    ^ 

It  has  been  sUted  that  the  oil  Industry 
pays  17  cents  out  of  every  tax  dollar  col- 

From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  gasoline 
accompanies  us  on  our  journey  through 
life.  It  carries  our  beloved  mother  to 
the  hospital  when  we  are  bom.  It  brings 
the  doctor  rushing  to  her  aid.  The  in- 
struments, medicines,  bandages  have  all 
been  aided  in  manufacture  and  in  trans- 
portation by  gasoline.  The  food  we  eat 
at  our  table,  the  morning  paper,  even 
the  clothes  we  wear  owe  gasoline  a  debt 
in  part  for  their  existence.  The  school 
bus,  the  oil  heater,  the  water  we  use,  is 
frequently  brought  to  our  use  by  gaso- 
Une.  Coming  to  work  in  the  morning  and 
going  home  when  the  day  is  done,  is- the 
job  of  gasoline.  Even  on  our  holidays, 
when  we  load  the  family  into  our  old  car, 
with  mother  in  the  back  seat  telling  us 
how  to  drive.  It  aU  depends  on  gasoline. 
And  when  life's  fitful  tale  is  told,  and  the 
cares  of  a  troubled  world  concern  us  no 
more,  it  wiU  be  our  faithful  friend,  gaso- 
Une.  who  will  gently  take  our  wearied 
frame  to  its  last  resting  place. 

In  fairness  and  Justice,  gasoline  should 
not  be  burdened  any  further. 
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out   of    Moscow      M!>ny    qu:^rters   feel    tbat 
wbat  be  Is  reaping  now  has  been  sown  by 


1938  and  were  shooting  at  a  goal  which 
would  triple  their  output  in  1941.    To 


of  the  extreme  distance  from  north  to 
south,  we  rj-e  able  to  ^jrow  almost  every 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  F.  McUUGHUN 


W  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 


Monday.  June  30,  194i 


RADIO    ADDRISS  BY   HON.  WENDELL 
BERGB 


Mr.  McLAUOHUN.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcorb.  I  Include  the  following  address 
by  Wendell  Berge  delivered  last  night  on 
radio  program  sponsored  by  Veterans  of 
Poreign  Wars,  D<;partment  of  Virginia, 
over  station  WWDC.  Washington.  D.  C: 
I  appreciate  the  cpportxinlty  to  apeak  this 
fvenlng  under  the  Bponaorship  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  P^jrelgn  Wars.    I  am  to  full  lympathy 
with  the  efforts  of  this  organlaation  to  rouse 
Americana  to  a  new  sense  of  national  unity 
to  the  face  of  the  present  crisis.     This  Is 
a  time  when  we  can  well  afford  to  take  stock 
of  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  America 
and  to  sound  a  clarion  caU  for  their  defense. 
The    defense    at    America    can    only    be 
achieved    by   national   unity.     However   we 
may  differ  in  political  opinions,  however  di- 
vergent our  blood,  our  party  Interests,  our 
callings,  we  have  this  In  common :  We  mean 
to  defend  America  from  tyranny  and  aggres- 
■ton.  and.  so  far  as  we  cnn,  we  mean  to  hold 
out  a  helping  hand  to  others  who  may  be 
In  even  more  immediate  danger  than  at  the 
moment  we  find  ourselves.    We  repudiate  the 
ldc«s  of  abject  or  slothful  defeatism.     We 
will  make  our  country  both  safe  and  strong. 
There  has  come  about  within  the  last  2 
years  a  new  awareness  of  the  peril  that  be- 
aets  democratic  Institutions  the  world  over, 
and  with  It  has  come  a  new  will  and  a  new 
determination   to  defend  and  preserve  our 
democratic     heritage,     whatever    the     cost. 
WhUe  we  regret   and  deplore  the  necessity 
for  this  reawakening.  It  at  least  has  broiight 
a  new  faith  and  a  new  hope  to  millions  of 
Americans 

This  country  during  the  1930'8  enjoyed  an 
Illusory  prosperity.  We  intended,  during 
that  period,  to  think  largely  In  terms  of 
profits  and  dividends,  and  to  take  for  granted 
the  perpetual  security  of  our  political  insti- 
tutions and  our  traditional  way  of  life.  With 
the  increasing  emphasis  upon  material  pros- 
perity, some  people  commenced  to  scoff  at 
the  Institutions  of  free  government.  If  we 
eoxild  have  wealth,  why  should  we  worry 
about  freedom?  The  plain  and  sometimes 
tedious  ways  at  Main  Street  became  the 
targets  of  scorn  and  rldlc\ile.  Some  of  the 
newly  rich  turned  their  backs  on  this  coun- 
try and  sought  residence  In  foreign  lands 
where  they  found  a  life  that  they  thought 
was  more  sophisticated  cnu  to  their  Uklng. 
Then  came  the  depression.  The  illusions 
vaniahed.  Much  of  the  wealth  of  those  who 
bad  put  their  faith  wholly  In  material  things 
was  swept  away,  and  these  {>eople  who  had 
K>  misplaced  their  faith  were  left  with  no 
rock  to  which  they  could  cUng.  Some  of 
these  people  having  previously  deprecated 
American  Institutions,  now  asbumed  a  de- 
featist attitude,  apparently  believing  that 
with  the  collapse  of  the  stock  market  in  1929 
all  of  the  future  was  lost  for  America  and 
tta  people. 

Now.  however,  with  danger  staring  us  to 
tbe  face,  most  of  thc»e  men  and  women  who 


were  floundering  have  come  to  a  startling 
realization  that  our  Anglo-American  heritage 
is  worth  saving,  even  at  the  cost  of  blood. 
The  cynical  attitude  is  rapidly  giving  way  to 
one  of  purpose,  determination,  and  confi- 
dence. We  are  at  last  alive  to  the  need  for 
strengthening  our  defenses  agaln.st  attack 
from  abroad  and  axu  institutions  against 
menaces  from  within.  We  are  ready  to  act 
vigorously,  and  without  stint  or  limit,  to 
prove  by  action  that  the  methods  of  democ- 
racy can  survive  In  a  struggle  with  the  most 
direct  and  ruthless  tactics  of  the  totalitarian 
states.  , 

This  new  drive  to  make  America  strong  is 
manifested  In  many  ways.  It  Is  evidenced 
by  the  appropriation  of  billions  of  dollars 
for  military  defense,  for  enlarging  the  Army 
and  the  Navy,  and  for  building  the  largest 
air  force  In  the  world.  It  Is  evidenced  by 
the  prompt  and  willing  response  of  America's 
men  *x)  the  call  Vi  serve,  a  period  Ui  military 
tratoJig  for  the  national  defense.  It  is 
being  shown  by  the  response  of  our  people  to 
the  civilian -defense  program. 

We  hear  continually  of  private  citizens 
and  organizations  throughout  the  country 
that  are  anxious  to  have  some  part  In 
strengthening  our  defense.  Rela'Avely  few 
people,  however,  can  directly  participate  In 
mUltary  activity,  yet  mUlions  want  to  do 
something  worth  whUe  for  their  country. 
Here  In  Washington  we  receive  daUy  inquiries 
from  men  and  women  In  all  walk.?  of  life  as 
to  what  they  might  do  to  be  of  direct  service. 
Most  of  these  people  are  not  Job  seekers  In 
the  usual  sense  but  men  and  women  who 
have  profitable  employment.  They  somehow 
have  the  feeling,  however,  that  their  present 
activity  Is  too.far  removed  from  the  important 
events  that  are  taking  place.  They  would 
like  to  feel  that  they  are  part  of  this  great 
defense  effort. 

Of  course.  It  is  a  mistake  for  anyone  to 
think  that  the  only  place  for  service  is  In 
the  Army  or  the  Navy  or  some  Government 
position.  The  total  effort  which  tills  country 
will  contribute  must  arise  way  back  In  the 
grass  roots.  Farm  laborers,  mechanics,  the 
unskilled  workers  who  make  the  wheels  of 
Industry  go  round,  office  workers,  housewives, 
citizens  in  every  avenue  of  life  can  do  their 
part  to  their  dally  occupations,  and  yet  it 
is  xmderstandabie  that  many  of  these  people 
crave  the  sense  of  active  participation  that 
comes  from  doing  something  special  outside 
the  line  of  their  regular  endeavor. 

This  understandable  desire  can  In  part  be 
fulfilled  through  the  program  now  being  de- 
veloped by  the  Office  of  Civilian  D<!fense  under 
the  direction  of  Mayor  LaGuardla.  The  pro- 
gram has  Just  been  toaugurated  and  it  will 
take  a  little  Ume  fully  to  develop  the  plans, 
but  It  Is  Intended  to  organize  various  spe- 
cialized lines  of  training  and  work  necessary 
and  Ijelpful  to  the  national  defense,  which 
can  be  performed  by  civilians  without  with- 
drawing them  from  clvUlan  life.  This  plan 
should  appeal  to  various  private  organiza- 
tions. Veterans,  patriotic,  fraternal,  business, 
todustnal,  professional,  and  labor  organiza- 
tions aU  over  the  country  will  respond  to  the 
program  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 
There  wlU  be  civilian  defense  jobs  outlined 
for  women  as  well  as  men.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  announce  details  of  the  program 
of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  but  Mayor 
LaGuardia  has  assured  us  that  plans  for  civil- 
ian participation  in  a  broad  home-defense 
program  are  being  worked  out  and  will  be 
announced  and  made  effective  from  time  to 
time.  This  program  warrants  universal  sup- 
port, and  I  am  sure  wiU  receive  it. 

One  specific  thing  which  can  be  men- 
tioned with  respect  to  the  civilian  defense 
program  is  the  request  that  has  been  made 
to  the  civilian  population  to  turn  over  all 
available  old  aluminum  to  the  Government. 
A  special  Senate  committee  this  last  week 
reported    a    shortage    to    aluminimi    which 


threatens  to  curtail  aircraft  production  dur- 
tog  the  coming  year.  This  regrettable  situ- 
ation, in  my  judgment,  results  from  the  fact 
that  over  a  period  of  years  we  have  allowed 
one  company  to  acquire  monopoUstlc  con- 
trol of  the  aluminum  Industry  in  this  coun- 
try and  to  control  the  supply.  Without  the 
stimulus  of  competition  there  has  been  in- 
sufficient industry  expansion.  The  aluml-  ' 
num  monopoly  has  preferred  lower  produc- 
tion and  a  higher  margin  of  profit.  The 
Department  of  Justice  has  undertaken  to 
destroy  this  monopolistic  control  by  an  antl-  - 
trust  suit  which  is  now  pending. 

But  the  shortage  brought  about  by  mo- 
nopolistic control  is  already  threatening  us. 
Because  of  this  situation  we  are  required  to 
call  upon  the  civilian  population  to  help 
bridge  the  gap  In  order  that  vital  airplane 
production  shaU  not  be  curtailed.  Mayor 
LaGuardia  on  June  24  issued  a  call  for  con- 
tributions to  an  "aluminum  shower."  The 
aluminum  will  be  collected  through  State  and 
local  officials  and  defense  councils  through- 
out the  country.  Collections  wUl  probably 
commence  late  next  month.  The  aggregate 
of  the  contributions  of  old  aluminum  utenslla 
and  other  articles,  many  of  which  have  prob- 
ably been  consigned  to  attic  or  cellar  stor- 
age rooms,  should  be  Immensely  helpful  In 
offsetting  the  impending  shortage  that 
threatens  to  slow  up  aircraft  production. 

But,  apart  from  the  specific  and  definite  ac- 
tivities m  which  almost  every  citizen  can 
participate,  there  Is  another  aspect  of  our 
home  defense  in  which  every  man  and  woman 
can  play  a  part.  I  refer  to  the  influence 
which  each  and  every  one  of  us  can  exert 
upon  the  public  opinion  of  this  country. 
What  we  think  and  say  In  these  times  Is  of 
utmost  Importance.  Every  person  In  this 
country  can  help  in  his  or  her  own  way  to 
combat  the  flood  of  un-American  and  defeat- 
ist propaganda  that  is  at  large  to  the  land. 
Most  of  this  propaganda  can  only  be  rendered 
Ineffective  by  the  vigorous  answers  of  those 
of  us  who  see  through  it. 

Most  pi'ijpaganda  activities  are  not  Illegal 
as  such  a^d  could  not  directly  be  made  so 
without  sAcrtflcing  vital  constitutional  liber- 
ties. It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  lose 
free  speech  In  this  country  to  order  to  save 
our  democracy.  Indeed  this  is  a  time  when 
we  should  vigorously  exercise  our  right  of 
free  speech  We  should  actively  exercise  our 
right  to  make  resounding  answer  to  the  phony 
claims  of  the  propagandists  who  say  that  de- 
mocracy is  doomed  by  the  "wave  of  the  fu- 
ture." We  must  proclaim  on  every  permis- 
sible occasion  the  falsity  of  the  assertions 
of  the  enemies  of  our  freedom  that  Hitler 
only  wants  peace  and  would  be  happy  to 
enter  Into  trade  on  a  basis  profitable  to  us. 
These  claims  of  the  Nazi  propagandists  are 
patently  false,  as  has  been  so  ably  pointed 
out  by  Douglas  Miller  to  his  recent  Ixxik, 
You  Cant  Do  Business  With  Hitler. 

So,  although  as  a  usual  thing  we  cannot 
prosecute  the  Nazi  propagandist  because  his 
activities  do  not  generally  violate  any  law, 
we  can  by  the  energetic  exercise  of  our  right 
of  free  speech  render  impotent  his  activities. 
What  this  country  needs  is  not  less  freedom 
of  speech  but  more  speech  by  those  of  us 
who  believe  In  freedom. 

This  active  counterpropaganda  work  is, 
to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  Important  func- 
tions of  the  miUions  of  Americans  who  want 
to  play  a  part  to  home  defense.  And  we  cer- 
tainly have  good  cause  to  dispute  the  claims 
of  the  defeatists.  We  certainly  have  good 
reason  to  believe  In  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  democracies  In  this  struggle,  and  to  pro- 
claim our  lielief .  The  events  of  the  last  year 
should  surely  give  us  heart.  What  a  con- 
trast between  the  outlook  today  and  that  of 
a  year  ago!  A  year  ago  France  had  just 
fallen,  and  responsible  prognoeticators  were 
predicting  the  fall  of  Britain  before  the  stim- 
mer's   end.    The   land   invasion   of   Brltato 
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seemed  to  be  a  momentary  probability. 
Italy  had  just  entered  the  war.  Her  strength 
was  an  unknown  quantity,  and  her  complete 
debacle  was  certainly  unforeseen.  Russia 
was  supposed  to  be  collaborating  with  the 
Axis  and  was  relied  upon  ultimately  to  pull 
the  Axis  through  any  economic  crisis  that 
might  come.  At  home  we  were  just  started 
on  our  major  defense  effort,  and  it  did  not 
seem  that  we  could  possibly  make  much 
headway  before  the  freely  predicted  downfaU 
of   Britain   occurred. 

Now,  1  year  later,  Britain  stands,  reso- 
lute and  defiant,  with  head  bloody  but  un- 
bowed. Our  defense  industries  have  been 
tooled  up  to  heights  of  production  never  be- 
fore reached  In  American  history.  The 
planes  and  tanks  and  other  Instruments  of 
defense  for  ourself  and  Britain  are  coming 
out  of  our  factories  in  ever-Increasing  vol- 
ume. We  are  training  the  largest  peacetime 
army  In  history.  We  have  negotiated  trans- 
fers with  Great  Britain  which  give  us  vital 
defense  bases  far  out  to  the  Atlantic  at 
various  strategic  points.  Italy  has  com- 
pletely collapsed  as  a  factor  in  the  war. 
And  now,  Russia,  regarded  a  year  ago  as  a 
potential  ally  for  Hitler,  Is  facing  a  Hitler 
invasion.  At  least  we  know  that  from  this 
time  on  Russia,  with  Its  vast  economic  re- 
sources, will  not  willingly  be  at  Hitler's  dis- 
posal. Russia's  resistance  is  grjeatly  to  the 
advantage  of  Britain  and  this  country.  Re- 
gardless of  the  ultimate  success  or  failure  of 
the  Russian  Invasion,  It  inevitably  requires 
the  deflection  of  Hitler's  attack  from  Britain 
to  Russia  Indeed,  It  already  appears  that 
In  the  West  Britain  has  attained  the  mastery 
of  the  air.  i 

While  it  Is  true  that  durlngi  the  last  few 
months  the  Nazis  have  conquered  a  great 
deal  of  territory  In  southeastern  Europe,  yet 
the  economic  life  of  those  countries  has  been 
so  seriously  disrupted  that  It  Is  highly  ques- 
tionable whether  the  territory  conquered  In 
southeastern  Europe  to  date  wjlll  be  of  any 
great  military  advantage. 

Throughout  It  all  this  fact  must  be  kept  In 
mind:  That  with  each  new  conquest  Hitler 
has  assumed  control  of  masses  of  sullen  and 
resentful  people  who  hate  hlni  and  his  In- 
vading armies.  He  has  gained  the  enmity  of 
millions  of  people  and  the  real  friendship  of 
none.  This  is  not  a  promising  !set-up  for  the 
successful  future  or  the  permanence  of  Hit- 
ler's "new  order."  ' 

So  there  are  many  reasons  why  we  can  face 
the  future  with  hope  and  confidence,  but  the 
drive  which  will  keep  this  country  going  must 
come  from  the  people  themselves.  It  Is  the 
people  of  America  who  will  determine  the 
future  of  democracy  In  the  world. 

We  are  doing  all  we  can  here  In  the  Gov- 
ernment. As  head  of  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice  I  have 
dally  occasion  to  observe  the  operation  and 
effect  of  the  laws  which  have  been  promul- 
gated for  the  national  defense.  Against  those 
relatively  few  people,  both  citizens  and  aliens, 
who  are  working  Illegally  against  the  interests 
of  this  country  we  are  Instituting  criminal 
prosecutions.  We  have,  of  course,  an  active, 
efficient.  Intelligence  Service  in  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Treasury  Intelligence  Services.  These  or- 
ganizations are  dally  on  the  Job  of  investi- 
gating the  various  forms  of  subversive  activ- 
ity to  this  country.  Illegal  activities  of  this 
nature  are  being  vigorously  prosecuted  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Criminal 
Division. 

Only  yesterday  announceintnt  was  made  of 
impending  prosecution  In  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  of 
leaders  of  the  Socialist  Workers'  Party,  the 
Trotskylte  branch  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment. These  persons  wlU  be  prosecuted  on 
charges  that  they  are  engaged  in  seditious 
conspiracy  and  that  they  advocate  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
toy  force  :  nd  violence.  Presentation  of  the 
case  to  the  grand  jury  wUl  commence  day 
after    tomorrow.    This    prosecution,    which 


was  authorized  by  Acting  Attorney  General 
Francis  Blddle,  wUl  reveal  the  activities  of 
members  of  an  organization  which  by  its 
own  declaration  of  principles  "will  advocate 
the  conttouance  of  the  class  struggle"  during 
any  war  in  which  the  United  States  might 
engage,  "regardless  of  the  consequences  or 
the  outcome  of  the  American  military  strug- 
gle, and  will  try  to  prepare  the  masses  to 
utilize  the  war  crisis  for  the  overthrow  of 
United  States  capitalism  and  the  victory  of 
socialism."  Acting  Attorney  General  Biddle 
stated  In  annourctog  this  prosecution  that 
"It  represents  •  •  •  the  determination 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  prosecute 
criminal  subversive  activity  wherever  It  may 
occur." 

Yet  another  problem  which  falls  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Is  that  of  our  alien  popu- 
lation.   Most  of  our  alien  population  Is  loyal 
and  cooperative,  and  it  would  be  a  gross  error 
If  in  misguided  patriotic  zeal  we  were  to  deny 
to  the  millions  of  law-abiding  aliens  in  our 
midst  the  opportunity  to  help  In  our  defense 
effort  and   to  contribute  their  part  to  our 
national  life.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
some  aliens  who  are  in  this  country  Illegally 
and  others  who  have  shown  that  they  are  not 
fitted    for   the   responsibilities   of    American 
life.    Appropriate     action     mtist    be     taken 
against  aliens  of  this  class.     Our  machinery 
for  deportation  cannot  effectively  deal  with 
the  problem  of  the  subversive  alien  Ijecause 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  very  few  countries 
to  which  deportation  is  any  longer  physlcaUy 
possible.     New    legislation    Is    needed   which 
will    enable   us   to   deal    with   aliens    in    an 
effective  and  realistic  way,  and  a  bill  is  pres- 
ently   penf'lng    before    Congress,    known    as 
the    Hobbs   bUl,    which   the   Department   of 
Justice  believes  should  be  enacted  Immedi- 
ately in  order  to  give  us  powers  to  cope  more 
effectively  with  our  alien  problems. 

Tliere  are  a  multitude  of  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  which  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  national-defense  program,  and 
which  I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  if  there 
were  time.  But  I  am  not  here  this  evening 
primarily  to  discuss  departmental  activities. 
The  principal  thought  that  I  want  to  leave 
with  you  is  that  each  of  us,  regardless  of 
occupation,  regardless  of  capacity  to  perform 
direct  contributions  to  the  mUltary  or  eco- 
nomic defense  program,  can  contribute  a 
vital  and  Important  part  In  building  up  and 
sustaining  the  national  will.  And  I  believe 
that  when  this  great  country  has  attained 
substantial  unity  in  purpose  and  determina- 
tion, it  is  unbeatable  on  any  front.  In  the 
words  of  Winston  Churchill,  that  great  leader 
who  has  done  so  much  to  sustain  the  demo- 
cratic forces  of  the  world: 

"Dictatorship— the  fetish  worship  of  one 
man— is  a  passing  phase.  A  state  of  society 
where  men  may  not  speak  their  minds,  where 
children  denounce  their  parents  to  the  police, 
where  a  businessman  or  small  shopkeeper 
ruins  his  competitor  by  telling  tales  about 
his  private  opinions — such  a  state  of  society 
cannot  long  endure  if  brought  into  contact 
with  the  healthy  outside  world.  The  light  of 
civilized  progress  with  Its  tolerances  and 
cooperation,  with  its  dignities  and  joys,  has 
often  In  the  past  been  blotted  out.  But  I 
hold  the  belief  that  we  have  now  at  last  got 
far  enough  ahead  of  barbarism  to  control  It, 
and  to  avert  It,  If  only  we  realize  what  is 
afoot  and  make  up  our  minds  to  time.  We 
shall  do  it  In  the  end.  But  how  much  harder 
our  toll  for  every  day's  delay! 

"Is  this  a  call  to  war?  Does  anyone  pre- 
tend that  preparation  for  resistance  to  ag- 
gression Is  unleashing  war?  I  declare  It  to  be 
the  sole  guaranty  of  peace.  We  need  the 
swift  gathering  of  forces  to  confront  not  only 
military  but  moral  aggression;  the  resolute 
and  sober  acceptance  of  their  duty  by  the 
English-speaking  people  and  by  aU  the  na- 
tions, great  and  small,  who  wish  to  walk 
vdth  them.  Their  faithful  and  zealoiis  com- 
radeship would  almost  between  night  and 
I   morntog  clear  the  path  of  progress  and  ban- 


ish from  aU  our  lives  the  fear  which  already 
darkens  the  sunlight  to  hundreds  of  miUions 
of  men." 


Oar  National  Defense— Still  on  Order 
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Mr.  BENDER.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  one 
major  goal  the  entire  United  States  of 
America  is  agreed.  We  must  have  the 
strongest  military  and  naval  force  any- 
where on  the  face  of  the  globe.  What- 
ever may  be  our  differences  of  viewpoint 
on  a  thousand  and  one  other  matters  of 
policy,  we  are  united  in  our  determina- 
tion to  build  for  defense.  This  united 
determination  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less  than  maximum  perform- 
ance. 

But  what  is  the  record?  How  have  we 
utilized  the  tremendous  productive  ca- 
pacity of  our  industrial  plant?  Have  we 
used  the  time  at  our  disposal  advantage- 
ously? Have  we  built  the  armed  forces 
of  our  country  to  a  satisfactory  stage  of 
development  in  the  last  year? 

The  answers  are  disappointing.  In  the 
last  year,  our  armament  output  has 
equaled  less  in  material  results  than  Eu- 
rope produces  in  2  months.  Our  year's 
production  of  military  supplies  equals 
what  England,  besieged  and  battered  by 
war.  turns  out  in  only  3  months.  Our 
requirements  in  ships,  airplanes,  tanks, 
ammunition,  rifles,  machine  gtms  are 
tremendous.  With  the  single  exception 
of  planes,  our  production  is  compara- 
tively insignificant. 

Congress  has  authorized  huge  expendi- 
tures. Our  Government  has  at  its  dis- 
posal $45,000,000,000  for  armament  pur- 
poses. The  sum  is  regarded  as  sufficient 
to  build  a  two-ocean  navy,  to  purchase 
full  equipment  for  1,500,000  men  in  the 
field  and  to  supply  Britain  with  many  of 
her  needs.  Of  this  sum  of  $45,000,000,000 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  British  purchasing 
commissions  have  placed  contracts  total- 
ing ^$18,000,000,000.  American  Industry 
has  turned  $7,000,000,000  of  these  orders 
into  actual  materials  of  war. 

How  much  of  these  $7,000,000,000  went 
into  the  manufacture  of  weapons?  The 
figures  teU  us  that  only  $3,000,000,000 
worth  of  military  aircraft,  gvms,  ammuni- 
tion, tanks,  and  ships  have  been  built 
The  other  $4,000,000,000  were  spent  to 
erect  camps,  to  furnish  clothing,  to  pro- 
vide food,  and  to  do  the  thousand  and 
one  other  things  necessary  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  preparedness  program. 

Only  by  actual  comparisons  can  we 
realize  the  inconsequential  size  of  this 
effort.  Our  own  Government  officials 
calculate  the  present  output  of  European 
war  industry  at  the  figure  of  $2,000,000.- 
000  per  month,  or  $24,000,000,000  a  year. 
The  British  Empire  is  turning  out  war 
supplies  at  a  rate  believed  to  toe  worth 
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$1000  000.000  monthly.    We  are  doing  I 
less  than  half  as  weU,  with  a  productive 
capacity  of  at  least  five  times  as  much. 

What  all  this  means  ft)  the  United 
States  is  all  too  easy  to  discern.  Our  de- 
fense today  is  still  on  order.  We  are 
lagging  far  behind  in  the  competitive 
race/  for  rearmament  which  has  swept 
across  the  world.  Our  Government  ex- 
perts had  predicted  an  all-out  drive  in 
arms  production  for  Jvme.  Now  it  has 
been  postponed  until  October  or  Novem- 
ber. 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  single  weapon 
to  modem  warfare  is  the  airplane-  We 
have  concentrated  on  plane  production 
as  the  No.  1  necessity  In  the  last 
year.  In  12  months'  time  our  factories 
^  '  have  built  10.500  planes,  one-half  of  them 
equipped  lor  fighting  service  and  the  re- 
mainder usable  for  training.  Th3  speed- 
up here  is  impressive. 

But  even  here.  Nazi  Germany  is  out- 
distancing us.  Our  Army  and  Navy  to- 
gether have  some  8.000  planes,  tocluding 
trainers,  fighters,  and  bombers.  Ger- 
many is  reported  to  have  more  than 
20.000  aircraft  of  all  types,  and  the  Nazi 
rate  of  production  is  fiowing  along  evenly 
while  we  are  making  desperate  efforts  to 
catch  up.  But  catching  up  wUl  not  be 
nearly  enough.  Our  rate  of  manufacture 
must  exceed  anything  of  which  Germany 
Is  capable  to  satisfy  the  needs  and  the 
demands  of  the  American  people.  We 
have  Just  decided  to  develop  a  program  of 
long-range  bomber  construction.  It  will 
be  at  least  2  years  before  this  program 
begins  to  achieve  tangible  results. 

In  still  other  areas  of  preparedness,  the 
record  Is  no  less  discouraging.  In  the 
last  12  months,  the  combined  energies  of 
every  American  enterprise  dealing  with 
the  bxillding  of  cargo  ships  produced  little 
more  than  $800,000,000  worth  of  ship- 
ping. Merchant  ships  may  play  a  critical 
role  in  the  ultimate  outcome  of  this  war. 
But  the  numl)er  of  ships  built  is  most  im- 
Impressive  in  comparison  with  the 
monthly  records  of  tonnage  being  de- 
stroyed by  Axis  submarines,  airplanes, 
and  surface  craft.  To  date,  we  have 
planned  the  building  of  442  ships,  but  the 
first  ships  scheduled  for  delivery  will  not 
be  ready  untU  November.  The  big  years 
are  still  far  behtod  the  hills  to  1942  and 
1943. 

The  figures  of  our  naval -building  pro- 
gram are  regarded  as  more  satisfactory, 
but  no  details  are  offered  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  substantiate  this  optimism.  We 
know  that  some  launchings  have  taken 
place  ahead  of  schedule,  but  we  do  not 
know  how  heavily  armored  our  new 
flfhUng  craft  may  be.  We  do  not  know 
what  new  materials  have  been  used  to 
furtiish  protection  from  air  attack  and 
from  bomb  splinters. 

Our  development  of  an  adequate  de- 
fense machinery  for  tanks,  guns,  and 
ammunition  is  of  no  less  Importance 
tiian  the  production  of  our  air  fleet.  In 
the  last  year  we  have  begim  to  realize  the 
difficulties  In  the  way  of  ordnance  manu- 
facture. We  are  producing  light  tanks  at 
the  rate  of  450  per  month.  This  wUl  give 
us  5.400  a  year,  but  our  goal  is  listed  at 
30.000.  To  get  them  will  take  more  than 
S  years.  We  have  laid  plans  to  build 
medium-weight  tanks,  but  these  wiU 
gtart  rolling  out  of  factories  no  sooner 


than  the  fall  of  this  year.    Our  80-ton 
tanks  are  still  in  the  talking  stage. 

In  New  York  City  people  are  thinking 
In  terms  of  air  defense.  But  there  are 
few  If  any  new  antiaircraft  guns  avail- 
able to  defend  the  world's  greatest  city. 
What  are  we  waiting  for?  In  the  light  of 
British  experience,  with  the  city  of  Lon- 
don a  scene  of  devastation,  antiaircraft 
preparation  should  stand  high  on  the  list 
of  American  priorities.  The  b'st  inven- 
tive minds  in  cur  country  should  be  turn- 
ing their  attention  toward  the  prevention 
of  air  raids. 

The  entire  defense  picture  is  still  in  the 
sketching  stage  after  2  years  of  conversa- 
tion. The  famous  howitzers  so  useful  in 
the  World  War  are  practically  nonex- 
istent to  the  United  States  Army.  Our 
production  of  powder  is  still  described  as 
a  bottleneck  item.  For  the  tanks  we  are 
building  there  are  not  enough  shells  avail- 
able or  in  production. 

These  are  the  facts.  They  reveal 
shortages  in  our  equipment  for  defense 
which  cannot  be  ignored  without  danger 
to  the  Republic.  The  administration  has 
asked  virtually  unlimited  authority  to 
deal  with  our  defense  program.  It  has 
requested  huge  congressional  appropria- 
tions. They  have  been  voted.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  our  long  delays  can  be 
squarely  fixed.  It  lies  at  the  door  of  the 
national  administration. 

We  have  given  complete  and  whole- 
hearted support  to  the  Government  in 
every  defense  plan  it  has  formulated. 
We  deserve  better  results.  We  must 
have  them  speedily  if  our  program  is  to 
succeed. 


Resignation  of  Public  Utility  Commis- 
sioner Richard  J.  Beamish  From  Penn- 
syWania  Bar  Association 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENN8TLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  June  30  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  26).  1941 


LETTER  PROM  HON.  RICHARD  J.  BEAMISH 

Mr.  GUFPEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Hon.  Richard  J.  Beamish,  member 
of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Hon.  William 
M..  Hargest,  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bar  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

Harrisbubq.  June  26,  1941. 

Hon.  William  M.  Hargest, 

President.  Pennsylvania  Bar  Association, 
Bedford  Springs,  Bedford,  Pa. 
Mt  DBA*   JxTDGK  Hargxst:  I  am  herewith 
tendering  my  resignation  as  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Association. 

My  resignation  is  Intended  as  a  protest 
Against  the  address  delivered  by  you  on  Wed- 
nesday. Jime  25,  as  president  at  the  Pennsyl- 


vania Bar  Association  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  that  body.  Your  address  was  a  direct 
and  indlscriminating  attack  upon  all  Federal 
administrative  processes  and  also  against  the 
administrative  bodies  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  when,  after  attacking  Federal 
bodies,  you  said  the  Pennsylvania  situation 
"is  little  better." 

Your  violent  and  partisan  attack  derives 
added  significance  when  it  comes  from  you, 
the  president  Judge  of  a  special  court  which 
by  statute  has  been  created  to  review  cases 
coming    from    Pennsylvania    administrative 

bodies.  ^  X     ..^ 

Let  me  call  to  your  attention  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Peimsylvania  Bar  Association 
who  goosestep  behind  you  that  the  Federal 
and  State  adn>lnl8tratlve  agencies  have  been 
created  by  Congress  and  by  the  several  States 
legislatures  befcause  of  the  delays  and  Judicial 
malpractices  arising  in  the  courts  of  law. 

These  administrative  agencies  had  their 
birth  In  England  after  Dickens,  who  you  will 
recall  was  a  court  reporter,  blasted  the  courts 
of  law  over  and  over  again  and  particularly 
in  his  description  of  the  delays  and  inJusUces 
that  arose  in  Jamdyce  v.  Jarndyce. 

You,  my  dear  Judge  Hargest.  are  woefully 
behind  the  times.    You  are  attempting,  you 
and  your  battalion  of  old-guard  utility  law- 
yers to  lead  the  people  of  America  back  into 
the  fogs  of  yesteryear.    You  do  not  realize 
that  gone  forever  are  the  days  when  utility 
companies  of  high  and  low  degree  could  pre- 
vent Justice  to  the  people  through  delays  in 
the  courts.    We  now  have  In  the  administra- 
tive agencies  power  to  Impose  temporary  rates 
upon  companies  that  seek  to  delay  justice  to 
consumers.    Through    the    Federal    Reserve 
Board  banking  has  been  stabilized,  through 
the  insurance  clauses  of  the  National  Bank- 
ing Act  deposits  are  secure,  through  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  rebating  by 
railroads  and  chiseling  by  truck  companies 
have  been  curbed,  through  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  Wall  Street  has  been 
harnessed    and   piratical   holding   companies 
are  being  curbed,  through  the  Federal  Com- 
munications  Commission   extortionate   tele- 
phone rates  have  been  lowered,  through  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  cooperating  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Public  Utility  Commission 
the  manipulations  of  Hopson  and  his  gang 
have  been  exposed  and  their  practices  abol- 
isheC      You  pass  over  all  the  good  that  has 
been  accomplished  by  these  agencies  to  take 
a  crack  at  jroung  lawyers  who  are  being  used 
as    examiners    in    investigations    by     these 
bodies.    Let  me  tell  you.  Judge  Hargest,  the 
hope  of  the  legal  profession  and  of  the  courts 
is  in  this  body  of  young  lawyers  whom  you 
scorn.    The  day  will  come  when  they  will 
stuff  Judicial  reactionaries  like  you  and  put 
them  on  display  In  museums  of  legal  antiqui- 
ties. 

You  reserve  the  maximum  of  your  spleen 
for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and 
there  you  reveal  why  this  drive  against  ad- 
ministrative processes  has  been  set  in 
motion.  You  don't  like  the  entrance  of  gov- 
erimient  in  cases  affecting  labor.  Here  again 
Judge  Hargest  you  are  late,  much  too  late. 

Henry  FOrd.  arch  foe  of  organized  labor,  has 
signed  on  the  dotted  line,  but  you  catch  up 
the  torch  that  he  has  dropped  and  rally  re- 
actionary members  of  the  Perinsylvania  bar 
to  attempt  to  fill  the  breach.  You  can't  do  it. 
Judge  Hargest.  A  mouse  cant  fill  the  hole 
where  an  elephant  once  stood. 

It  is  a  matter  of  national  congratulations 
that  all  Judges  do  not  believe  as  you  do.  I 
direct  your  attention  to  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval from  coast  to  coast  when  President 
Roosevelt  named  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  that  real  Judge. 
Harlan  Fiske  Stone.  Not  once  tut  repeatedly, 
he  has  championed  administrative  agencies 
and  the  actions  of  Congress  in  creating  these 
agencies.  You  are  not  too  old.  Judge  Hargest, 
for  lessons  in  law  from  a  great  Judge. 

When  you  make  your  broadside  attack  upon 
administrative  bodies  you  attempt  to  blacken 


toy  force  :  nd  violence.  Presentation  of  the 
case  to  the  grand  Jury  wUl  commence  day 
after    tomorrow.    This    prosecution,    which 


wltn  tnem.     ineir  luikmui  auu  »«;»»vy.*.>  ^^.^ 
radeshlp   would   almost   between  night   and 
morning  clear  the  path  of  progress  and  ban- 


The  British  Empire  is  turning  out  war 
supplies  at  a  rate  believed  to  be  worth 
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the  actions  and  records  of  the  leaders  in  th?8e 
administrative  efforts.  The  foremost  in- 
fluence in  this  country  In  regulation  through 
administration  is  the  Honorable  Robert  E. 
Healy.  of  Vermont,  a  member  of  the  Securities 
and  Excaange  Commission.  As  counsel  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  he  exposed  the 
evU  practices  of  holding  companies,  and 
through  his  influence  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, and  other  Federal  bodies  have  been 
established. 

Judge  Healy  in  usefulness  to  the  American 
people  is  as  far  above  any  person  enlisted  In 
the  drive  against  administrative  bodies  as 
Mount  Everest  is  above  a  rat  hole.  I  would 
bracket  his  name  with  that  of  Chief  Justice 
Stone  in  forecasting  a  new  day  in  the  cooj  era- 
tion  of  administrative  regulation  and  legal 
Interpretation 

I  am  writing  this  as  one  plain  citizen  to 
another,  because  you  have  stepped  down  from 
the  bench  to  lead  a  partisan  movement,  from 
which  I  dissent. 

My  resignation  is  the  culmli^ation  of  that 
dissent.  j 

Sincerely  yours.  I 

Richard  J.  Beamish, 

Commissioner. 


The  Late  Brig.  Gen.  William  Mitchell 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  June  30  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  26).  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
SUNDAY  STAR, 


eJic 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
printed  in  yesterday's  Washington  Star 
relative  to  the  late  "Billy"  Mitchell's 
theories  now  being  taken  seriously.  The 
title  of  the  article  is  "Prophet— Not 
Without  Honor." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Prophet — Nor  Without  Honor — Late  Billt 

Mrrc HELL'S    Theories    Now    Being    Taken 

Sesiouslt 

(By  Richard  L.  Stokes) 

Under  congressional  pressure  in  behalf  of 
th3  late  Brig.  Gen.  Billy  Mitchell's  pet 
scheme,  the  establishment  of  a  separate  air 
arm.  Sscretary  of  War  StimsDn  on  June  20 
ordered  the  creation  of  a  unit  called  the 
Army  Air  Forces  and  embracng  all  military 
aviation  In  a  single  unified  organization.  It 
will  have  a  semi-independent  status,  like 
that  of  the  Marine  Corps  In  the  Navy.  Al- 
though the  Army  compromised,  the  Navy  is 
continuing  an  all-out  fight  against  the  Mc- 
Carran  bill  to  separate  the  air  forces  from 
the  old  line  services,  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  as  lief  be  robbed  of  Its  destroyers  and 
submarines  as  be  deprived  of  Its  own  avia- 
tion. 

While  American  air  chiefs  are  struggling 
today  with  problems  which  General  Mitchell 
besought  them  in  vain  to  face  20  years  ago. 
belated  honors  are  beginning  to  be  paid  to 
his  memory.  A  new  airport  at  MilwauHe*. 
In   his  home   State  of  Wisconsin,  is  to  be 


named  Mitchell  Field.  But  this  is  a  commer- 
cial and  not  an  Army  port. 

And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of 
General  Mitchell's  chief  defenders  at  the 
famous  court  martial  in  1925  was  the  airman 
who  has  Just  been  elevated  to  Chief  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces— Ma  J.  Gen.  Henry  H.  Arnold. 

He  was  then  Major  Arnold.  Taking  the 
witness  stand  in  behalf  of  General  Mitchell, 
he  testified  that  of  517  officers  and  men  killed 
between  January  1.  1919.  and  July  30.  1925, 
507  met  their  deaths  in  obsolete  planes. 

PURSUIT  PLANES  DECLARED  UNTIT 

Another  high-ranking  air  officer.  Brig.  Gen. 
Carl  Spaatz,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Army  Air 
Corps,  who  was  then  a  major,  told  the  court 
the  Army  did  not  possess  a  single  pursuit 
plane  fit  for  war  and  the  pursuit  squadron 
had  no  range  for  gunnery  practice. 

What  has  become  of  the  Judges,  prosecu- 
tors, and  other  witnesses  who  took  part  in 
the  trial  and  conviction  of  General  Mitchell, 
then  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Air  Service?  To 
what  extent  do  any  of  these  men  now  hold 
positions  in  which  they  have  authority  to 
influence  the  course  of  national  defense? 

Though  General  Mitchell  died  5  years  ago, 
'^and  though  the  sessions  of  the  court,  being 
public,  were  copiously  described  in  the  press, 
records  in  the  case  are  still  withheld  as  confi- 
dential by  the  office  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General.  In  consequence,  the  present  article 
is  based  to  some  extent  on  newspaper  reports. 
Should  injustice  unwittingly  be  done,  it  may 
be  charged  to  the  writer's  inability  to  gain 
access  to  official  documents.  The  findings, 
on  the  best  information  available,  are  given 
herewith. 

Of  10  officers  who  sat  on  the  famous  tri- 
bunal, 5  are  dead.  The  others  have  retired, 
the  last  in  1934.  and  none  has  been  recalled 
to  active  duty.  One  of  their  number,  how- 
ever. Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  who  served 
as  Chief  of  Staff  from  1930  to  1934.  is  field 
marshal  of  the  native  army  which  the  Philip- 
pine Government  Is  training  in  preparation 
for  independence.  As  such,  in  case  of  war 
with  Japan,  he  might  play  a  stellar  role  in 
the  defense  of  the  islands. 

Gtn.LION,  JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL 

Maj.  Allen  W.  GulUon.  who  was  Mitchell's 
chief  prosecutor,  is  today  MaJ.  Gen.  GuUion, 
Judge  Advocate  General,  in  supreme  charge 
of  the  administration  of  military  Justice. 

Army  and  Navy  officers  who  testified  against 
General  MitcheU,  and  in  that  degree  con- 
tributed to  his  overthrow.  Include  the  fol- 
lowing survivors  with  their  present  rank  and 
posts:  _ 

Lt.  Gen.  Lesley  J.  McNai/,  Chief  of  Staff, 
General   Headquarters;    reputed    "brains"   of 

the  Army. 

Lt.  Gen.  Hugh  A.  Drum,  commanding  the 
First  Army,  Governors  Island,  N.  Y. 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  V.  Strong,  commanding 
the  Eighth  Army  Corps.  Brownwood,  Tex. 

Brig.  Gen.  Francis  B.  Wilby,  command- 
ing the  First  Corps  Area,  Boston. 

Col.  Jarvls  J.  Bain,  staff  officer.  Second 
Army.  Memphis. 

Capt.  John  T.  G.  Stapler,  Chief  of  Staff  and 
aide  to  the  commandant.  Third  Naval  Dis- 
trict, New  York. 

Capt.  Kenneth  Whiting,  general  inspector 
of  naval  aircraft,  eastern  division.  New  York. 

Capt.  Holden  C.  Richardson.  In  charge  of 
litigation,  Bvireau  of  Aeronautics,  Navy  De- 
partment. 

Commander  Frederick  W.  Pennoyer,  Jr..^ 
commanding  the  support  force  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Apparently  no  officers  of  the  Navy  appeared 
in  General  Mitchell's  defense.  On  the  other 
hand,  several  young  military  flyers  boldly 
risked  Jobs  and  careers,  defied  the  caste  then 
ruling  the  Army  and  testified  publicly  in  his 
behalf.  Among  such  champions  were  the 
following,  with  their  rank  today: 

Major  General  Arnold. 
MaJ.   Gen.  Gerald   C.  Brant,  commanding 
the  Gulf  Coast  Training  Center.  Randolph 
Field,  Tex. 


MaJ.  Gen.  John  P.  Curry,  commanding  the 
Second  Air  Force.  Spokane. 

Brigadier  General  Spaatz. 

Col.  Frank  M.  Kennedy.  Chief  of  Building 
and  Grounds  Division,  Air  Corps  office,  War 
Department. 

Lt.  Col.  Harold  L.  George,  executive  officer. 
Headquarters  Squadron,  Second  Bombard- 
ment Wing,  Langley  Field,  Va. 

An  enthusiastic  witness  for  General  Mitch- 
ell was  Representative  Fiorello  La  Guardla, 
now  mayor  of  New  York  and  director  of  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  Mr.  La  Guardla 
himself  had  been  a  major  in  the  Ameiican 
Flying  Force  during  the  World  War,  and 
taken  part  in  night  and  day  bombing  excur- 
sions on  the  Italian  front. 

BUMMEXALL  WTTHOBEW 

The  senior  Army  dignitary  called  to  the 
stand  by  the  prosecution  was  MaJ.  Gen. 
Charles  P  Summerall.  who  a  year  later  be- 
came Chief  of  Staff,  organized  the  country's 
first  mechanized  unit,  retired  in  1931,  and  is 
now  president  of  The  Citadel,  South  Caro- 
lina's military  college  at  Charleston.  His 
emergence  in  the  role  of  partisan  witness 
excited  comment  at  the  time  because  he  had 
been  slated  to  preside  over  the  court  martial. 
He  withdrew  as  soon  as  the  proceedings 
started  on  being  challenged  by  the  defense  for 
"prejudice  and  bias." 

Other  big  wigs  of  the  Army  who  testified 
against  General  Mitchell  Included  MaJ.  Gen. 
Prank  W.  Coe.  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  and 
MaJ.  Gen.  William  J.  Snow,  Chief  of  Field 
Artillery.  They  retired,  respectlvly.  In  1926 
and  1927  As  a  writer  in  service  Journals. 
General  Snow  still  exerts  influence  on  the 
policies  of  his  arm.  A  witness  for  the  prose- 
cution who  v.as  destlnfd  to  become  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  was  Rear  Admiral  William 
V.  Pratt.  He  retired  in  1938  with  the  rank 
of  admiral,  and  at  pre.sent  is  a  naval  writer 
and  radio  commentator. 

By  order  of  Dwight  F.  Davis,  of  St.  Louis, 
who  succeeded  John  W  V/eeks  as  Secretary 
of  War  on  October  14,  1925.  1  law  and  12 
general  officers  were  designated  as  Judges  on 
October  20  to  try  Ger.eral  Mitchell  on  a 
charge,  with  8  speclflcatlons,  of  conduct  pre- 
judicial to  military  discipline  and  temdlng  to 
bring  discredit  on  the  military  service. 

BLADEN    DISQUALIFIED 

The  defense  used  Its  single  peremptory  chal- 
lenge to  disqualify  MaJ   Gen.  Fred  W.  SUiden. 
Superintendent  of  West  Point.    Like  General 
Summerall.  MaJ  Gen  Albert  C.  Bcwley,  com- 
manding Fort  Bragg,  N.  C,  withdrew  when 
challenged   for   "prejudice   and    bias."      The 
court,  as  finally  organized,  was  composed  as 
follows:  MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Lee  Howze,  presi- 
dent; Major  Generals  MacArthur.  William  8. 
Graves,  and  Benjamin  A    Poore;   Brig.  Gens. 
Edward  L   King.  Frank  R    McCoy.  Edwin  B. 
Wlnans,  George  Le  R.  Irwin,  and  Ewlng  E. 
Booth:  and  Col.  Blanton  Wlnshlp.  law  mem- 
ber, from  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  office. 
Howze,  Graves,  Poore,  King,  and  Irwin  are 
dead.     All   the   surviving   brigadier  generals 
were  promoted  to  major  generals  before  re- 
tirement.    The  same  rank,  third  highest  in 
the    Army,   was   later   bestowed   on    Colonel 
Wlnshlp.  who  retired  in  1933      But  Col   Her- 
bert A.  White,  assigned  by  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate CJeneral  to  defend  General  Mitchell,  was 
still  a  colonel  when  placed  on  the  Inactive 
list  some  years  afterward. 

Since  the  verdict  was  decided  by  secret 
ballot,  all  that  can  be  known  is  that  at  least 
seven  of  the  Judges  held  General  Mitchell  to 
be  guilty.  In  a  court  martial  not  Involving 
capital  punishment  or  imprisonment  for 
more  than  10  years,  a  two-thirds  vote  is 
enough  for  conviction.  Four  baUots.  there- 
fore, would  have  acquitted  the  defendant.  As 
chief  counsel.  General  MitcheU  chose  a  clvU- 
lan.  Representative  Frank  R.  Reid,  Republi- 
can, of  Illinois,  who  resigned  from  Congress 
in  1934.  A  passage  during  cross-examination 
of  the  defendant  almost  led  to  a  mistrial. 
General  King,  in  an  audible  aside  to  Colonel 


us  5.400  a  y«u.  OUl  our  goai  u>  usicu  at 

30.000.  To  get  them  will  take  more  than 
S  years.  We  have  laid  plans  to  build 
medtum-wdght  tanks,  but  these  will 
start  rolling  out  of  lactones  no  sooner 


tendering  my  resignation  as  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Aaeociatlcn. 

My  resignation  is  Intended  as  a  protest 
Against  the  address  delivered  by  you  on  Wed- 
nesday, June  25,  as  president  at  the  Pennsyl- 


and  the  actions  or  congress  in  creating  mese 
agencies.  You  are  not  too  old.  Judge  Hargest, 
for  lessons  in  law  from  a  great  Judge. 

When  you  make  your  broadside  attack  upon 
administrative  bodies  you  attempt  to  blacken 
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Wlnshlp.  made  the  comment.  "Damn  rot.** 
The  incident  was  closed  when  General  King 
was  induced  to  apologize. 

HEAKIMCS  LASTED  I  MOWTR8 

The  bearings,  which  opened  in  Washington 
on  October  23  and  concluded  2  months  later 
with  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  all  specifications, 
brought  an  end.  after  24  years  of  service,  to 
one  of  the  most  colorful  careers  in  the  Army's 
history.  The  eon  of  Senator  John  L.  Mitchell. 
of  Wisconsin,  William  Mitchell  was  born  De- 
cember 29,  1879.  at  Nice.  France.  He  entered 
mlliury  life  by  enlisting  as  a  private  in  1898. 
•nd  became  the  youngest  cfBcer  in  the  Span- 
ish-American War.  the  first  American  cfflcer 
under  fire  In  the  World  War  and  the  first 
flying  officer  of  the  United  States  Army  to 
cross  the  German  lines,  on  April  22,  1917. 
Through  emment  gallantry  he  won  the  Dls- 
tlnguUhed  Service  Cross.  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal,  and  Croix  de  Guerre  with  five 
palms.  He  was  made  commander  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor  and  companion  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

His  progress  was  such  that  he  became  com- 
mander of  the  Air  S-rvlce  Group  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force.  serving 
throughout  the  campaign  in  France  and 
leading  the  aviation  of  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion into  Germany.  In  1919  he  was  ap- 
pointed Director  of  Military  Aeronautics;  in 
1920,  Chief  of  Training  and  Operations:  and. 
In  1921.  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Air  Service. 
General  Mitchell  expressed  his  convictions 
on  the  flyleaf  of  a  book  called  Skyways.  It 
was  dedicated  to  the  author's  young  son  and 
daughter,  "who  in  their  lifetime  will  see 
aeronautic-  become  the  greatest  and  prin- 
cipal mtans  trf  national  defense."  This 
belief  was  couplec*  with  advocacy  of  a  cabinet 
department  of  defense,  embracing  Army. 
Navy,  and  air  force  as  equal  and  separate 
~^  components. 

CONTHOVKKST    INTENSIFnED 

With  a  zeal  that  with  time  grew  embittered 
and  intemperate.  General  Mitchell  preached 
to  deaf  ears  all  the  lessons  as  to  the  role  of 
air  power  which  have  startled  the  globe  In 
tbe  present  war.  But  he  was  a  prophet  with- 
out honor  In  his  own  service.  The  contro- 
versy was  intensified  rather  than  appeased 
when  h?  won  permission  in  1920  to  bomb 
several  former  German  warships  off  the  Vir- 
ginia Capes. 

The  destroyers  were  sunk  wit>  ease,  but 
a  light  crtiiaer,  the  Friedrichahafen,  and  a 
ae.OOO-ton  battleship.  Aua  mealand.  re- 
mained afloat  after  days  of  bombing,  though 
their  decks  were  awash  almost  ankle  deep. 
Finally,  by  accident,  it  was  claimed,  an -Army 
flyer  dropped  a  600-pound  bomb  100  feet 
from  the  battleship's  starboard  bow.  It 
exploded  'inderwater.  like  a  torpedo,  and  the 
▼easel  went  to  the  bottom.    The  cruiser  was 

'  then  dispatched  by  the  same  means.    This 
experiment     established.     General     Mitchell 

'  argued,  that  any  battleship  could  be  sunk 

I  from  the  air.    It  proved  Just  the  contrary. 

I   according  to  xuival  authorities,  and  so  the 
debate  has  raged  to  this  day. 

In  tbe  early  part  of  1935  General  MltcheU 
gave  acrimonious  testimony  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  as  to  the  folly  of  Army 
"brass  hats"  in  opposing  extension  of  the  air 
arm.  Secretary  of  War  Weeks.  In  a  letter  to 
President  Coolidge.  recommended  that  the 
disturber  should  not  be  reappointed  as  Assist- 
ant Chief  of  the  Air  Service.  His  name  was 
not  submitted  to  the  Senate.  General  Mit- 
chell reverted  to  his  regular  rank  of  colonel 
and  was  "burled"  at  the  air  center  In  San 
Antonio. 


nate  that  many  believed  he  had  determined 
to  blazon  his  cause  to  the  fotir  comers  of 
the  Nation  by  making  himself  a  public  mar- 
tyr. This  accident,  he  declared,  was  a  direct 
result  of  "Incompetence,  criminal  negligence, 
and  almost  treasonable  administration  of  na- 
tional defense  by  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments." 

When  threats  of  discipline  answered  him 
from  Washington,  General  Mitchell  put  out 
a  second  statement  on  September  9,  more 
unrestrained  than  the  first,  in  which  he  an- 
nounced: "What  I  have  said  about  the  con- 
ditions of  our  national  defense  hurts  the 
bureaucrats  in  Washington.  It  ought  to 
hurt  them,  because  it  is  true."  He  added  that 
"Our  pilots  know  they  are  going  to  be  killed 
If  they  stay  in  the  service  in  the  old  flaming 
coffins  we  are  still  flying." 

On  account  of  General  Mitchell's  World 
War  record  the  court  martial  returned  what 
it  described  as  a  "lenient"  verdict.  He  was 
merely  stripped  of  rank,  command,  and  duty, 
with  forfeiture  of  all  pay  and  allowances  for 
5  years.  President  Coolidge  approved  the 
sentence,  with  some  modification  of  the  for- 
feiture penalties,  on  the  ground  that  General 
Mitchell's  utterances  "could  not  be  construed 
otherwise  than  as  breathing  defiance  to  his 
military  superiors."  General  Mitchell  re- 
signed from  the  Army  February  1.  1926.  re- 
tired to  a  stock  farm  in  Virginia,  and  died 
suddenly  on  February  19,  1936. 
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Smarting  under  this  disgrace,  he  was 
aroused  to  fury  by  the  wreck  of  the  naval 
airship  Shenandoah,  with  a  loss  of  14  lives. 
Calling  In  reporters,  he  Issued  a  statement  on 
September  5  making  deadly  charges,  but  also 
brlaUlng  with  recriminations  so  insubordl- 


Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  full  text  of  the 
great  radio  address  delivered  by  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover  entitled  "A  Call 
to  American  Reason,"  on  June  29.  1941, 
from  Chicago,  111.: 

A  CALL  TO  AMZSICAN  XSASON 

Six  weeks  ago  I  made  a  statement  to  the 
American  people  ui>on  the  relation  of  the 
United  States  to  this  war. 

That  address'  has  received  large  approval. 
It  has  naturally  be^  disliked  by  the  ex- 
tremists. That  is  the  psychosis  of  war. 
That  disease  has  two  outstanding  symp- 
toms. Those  who  catch  It  loee  their  reason 
In  the  fever  of  emotion.  And  In  that  fever 
Intolerance  rises  to  a  pitch  where  it  seeks 
to  frighten  men  from  free  speech  by 
defamation 

Since  making  that  address  four  momen- 
tous events  have  happened  which  greatly 
change  the  shape  of  things.  They  must  be 
incorporated  In  American  thinking.  There 
Is  the  war  between  Hitler  and  Stalin.  There 
Is  the  flnal  proof  that  in  certain  vital  cir- 
cumstances air  power  Is  ascendant  over  sea 
power.  There  are  the  provocative  actions 
In  the  sinking  of  the  Jtobm  Moor.  Propa- 
ganda of  fear  or  hate  to  force  us  Into  war 
has  been  intensifled.  It  comes  from  for- 
eign   sources,    from    Cabinet    ofllcers,    and 


American  organizations.  They  urge  step 
after  step  of  executive  action  which  would 
drag  us  into  undeclared  war. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  we  are 
already  In  this  war.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  provides  that  Congress 
has  the  sole  authority  to  declare  war.  It 
is  equally  their  responsibility  to  see  that 
this  country  does  not  go  to  war  until  they 
have  authorized  it. 

The  only  reason  for  not  submitting  the 
matter  to  the  Congress  would  be  that  Con- 
gress could  not  be  trusted.  Or  that  the  peo- 
ple, through  them.  shovUd  not  be  allowed  a 
voice.  No  President  in  a  democracy  should 
take  that  responsibility,  for  there  will  be  no 
unity  of  spirit  in  an  executive  war  If  Con- 
gress decides  to  go  to  war.  then  we  willingly 
give  all  and  we  willingly  surrender  all  our 
freedoms  necessary  to  win  that  war.  And 
until  Congress  shall  by  constitutional  action 
declare  war.  no  man  In  America  may  de- 
mand the  end  of  debate  on  this  issue  of 
peace  or  war. 

In  these  6  weeks,  opposition  against  Join- 
ing In  this  war  has  grown  stronger  in  the 
American  people.  Yet  we  have  moved  offi- 
cially nearer  to  war.  And  let  me  say  at  once 
that  President  Roosevelt  has  held  steadfast 
to  his  promises  not  to  send  "our  Army.  Navy, 
di  air  forces  to  flght  in  foreign  lands  outside 
America  except  in  case  of  attack."  We  have 
not  yet  taken  the  irretrievable  step  into  war 
by  firing  a  gun. 

The  arguments  given  for  our  joining  in 
this  war  during  the  past  weeks  have  crystal- 
lized Into  seven  categories.  The  firPt  is  that 
it  would  more  greatly  aid  Britain  if  we  go  into 
the  shooting  stage  of  the  war  than  for  us  to 
remain  as  an  arsenal.  The  second  Is  that 
Hitler  means  to  attack  the  Americas  and  we 
should  attack  first.  The  third  Is  that  the 
American  mission  of  freedom  requires  we  de- 
stroy these  totalitarian  ideologies  and  impose 
the  four  freedoms  on  other  nations  The 
fourth  is  that  a  free  America  cannot  live  In 
the  same  world  with  dictatorships  The  fifth 
Is  that  our  economic  future  will  be  destroyed. 
The  sixth  is  that  the  sinhing  of  the  Robin 
Moor  constitutes  an  attack  on  the  United 
States  which  requires  war.  And  the  seventh 
is  that  we  must  go  to  war  to  Impose  perma- 
nent peace  on  the  world. 

The  American  people  should  weigh  wars 
Just  as  they  would  weigh  any  other  Issue. 
They  should  weigh  them  on  the  realistic 
scales  of  benefits  and  losses,  both  material 
and  spiritual. 

No  man  can  tell  what  the  kaleidoscopic 
changes  In  this  app>alllng  situation  may  be. 
We  must  constantly  reappraise  Its  dangers. 
The  constant  question  is  what  we  should  do 
now.  But  there  are  certain  courses  of  prac- 
tical statesmanship:  there  are  certain  eternal) 
principles  to  which  we  must  adhere.  There 
are  certain  consequences  to  America  and 
civilization  which  we  must  ever  keep  before 
our  eyes. 

I  shall  speak  again  without  emphasizing 
the  emotion  that  arises  within  me  when  the 
whole  destiny  of  my  country  is  imperiled. 
I  can  hope  to  appeal  only  to  reasoning  people. 
And  It  Is  cold  reason,  not  eloquence,  that 
America  needs  today. 

Am  TO  BRITAIN 

I  shall  first  weigh  the  problem  of  aid  to 
Britain  before  I  deal  with  the  other  argu- 
ments. 

In  my  last  address  I  insisted  that  we  could 
give  Britain  more  aid  If  we  stayed  out  of  the 
war.  I  suggested  that  until  our  production 
Increases  we  should  scrape  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel.  That  would  be  more  than  she  ijow 
receives.  I  stated  that  if  we  Join  the  war  we 
must  retain  a  larger  part  of  otir  production 
for  our  own  immediate  defense.  Thus  Britain 
would  get  less  than  she  does  now. 

To  prevent  these  supplies  being  sunk  I  pro- 
posed we  hand  over  to  Britain  the  same  con- 


besought  them  in  vain  to  face  2V  years  ago. 
belated  honors  are  beginning  to  be  paid  to 
his  memory.  A  new  airport  at  Milwaukee, 
In  his  home  State  of  Wisconsin,  Is  to  be 


MaJ.  Gen.  Gerald  C.  Brant,  commanding 
the  GiUf  Coast  Training  Center.  Randolph 
Field.  Tex. 


in  1934.  A  passage  during  cross-examlnaUon 
of  the  defendant  almost  led  to  a  mistrial. 
General  King,  In  an  audible  aside  to  Colonel 
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voy  warships  that  we  would  use  if  we  Joined 
the  war.  If  she  operated  them,  it  would  do 
her  as  much  good  as  if  we  do  it. 

The  recommendations  were  based  upon  Just 
plain  mathematics  of  what  would  get  the 
most  supplies  to  Britain — not  emotional 
dialectics. 

The  bomber  planes  which  Britain  wants  so 
badly  are  fiown  over  the  Atlantic  and  there- 
fore are  not  sunk  by  submarines.  The  figures 
now  disclosed  by  the  Maritime  Commission, 
the  Government  departments,  the  Red  Cross, 
all  of  them,  show  that  less  than  4  percent 
of  the  supplies  shipped  from  American  ports 
to  Britain  have  been  sunk. 

These  percentages  of  loss  covdd  become  very 
much  larger  and  still  the  net  supplies  to  Brit- 
ain would  be  greater  by  our  staying  out  of 
war. 

Furthermore,  many  of  these  ships  are  being 
sunk  from  the  air.  No  amount  of  American 
naval  protection  could  stop  that. 

There  Is  also  the  problem  of  Japan.  We 
must  not  forget  that  she  is  under  contract 
to  Hitler  to  attack  us  of  we  Join  in  this  war. 
For  her  to  enter  would  be  a  disaster  to  Britain 
In  two  ways.  She  wotild  cover  the  seven  seas 
with  raiders  sinking  more  British  supplies. 
And  we  would  need  at  once  to  retain  all  the 
air  power  and  ships  we  can  produce  to  protect 
our  own  coasts  and  to  drive  her  off  the  seas. 
In  view  of  these  disclosures  and  these  rea- 
sons, the  answer  to  those  who  argue  that  It 
would  aid  Britain  for  us  to  Join  this  war  is 
that  it  would  do  her  more  harm  than  good. 
Let  me  add  a  word  upon  Britain's  magnifi- 
cent defense  to  those  who  say  Britain  is  lost. 
She  has  not  lost  a  square  yard  of  her  empire. 
She  has  managed  to  maintain  an  extraordi- 
nary portion  of  her  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  over  the  seven  seas  with  all  the  labor 
and  raw  materials  that  implies.  She  still 
draws  a  large  part  of  her  food  supplies  by 
long  voyages  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
She  has  apparently  not  found  the  need  to  con- 
centrate her  life  line  on  North  America,  which 
was  done  to  economize  shipping  in  the  last 
war.  She  Is  by  no  means  in  the  extremity 
of  a  siege.    The  war  between  Hitler  and  Stalin 

•  relieves  her  of  Immediate  presstires. 

REVOLtmON    IN    MIUTABT    POWEBS 

Before  I  apply  the  weights  of  realism  to  the 
other  argtiments  for  our  Joining  this  war  we 
must  take  account  of  military  developments 
In  the  war  itself.  They  profoundly  affect 
America's  relation  to  this  war. 

It  Is  more  than  ever  evident  that  there  has 

•  been  a  shift  In  the  relative  strength  of  mili- 
tary power  Just  as  revolutionary  as  was  the 
InvenUon  of  gunpowder  to  armored  knlghU 

of  old. 

Comparatively  small  mechanized  armies  are 
now  dominant  over  fortifications  and  mass 
armies.  Air  power  has  now  demonstrated  Its 
superiority  over  sea  power  in  certain  cir- 
cvunstances. 

During  the  past  6  weeks  the  Bismarck,  a 
flrst-class  battleship,  was  first  crippled  from 
the  air.  In  the  battle  of  Crete  the  British 
were  forced  to  withdraw  their  naval  forces  in 
the  face  of  air  attacks  from  nearby  land  bases, 
with  the  loss  of  four  cruisers  and  several  de- 
stroyers. Other  warships  have  been  put  out 
of  action  in  the  last  month  from  the  air  by 
both  British  and  Germans. 

One  result  of  this  shift  has  been  to  assure 
a  sort  of  zone  around  the  shores  of  nations 
where  bombing  airplanes  render  attack  by 
naval  vessels  very  much  more  difficult  and 
often  impossible.  The  shift  has  added  greatly 
to  the  powers  of  American  defense. 

Hitler  today  occupies  or  controls  all  the 
Continent  of  Europe  outside  Russia.  Unlike 
the  last  war.  there  is  no  arena  of  land  opera- 
tions. His  whole  strength  wo\ild  need  to  be 
met  on  the  beach  somewhere.  And  he  con- 
trols every  mile  of  the  beach. 

Japan  Is  stUl  under  agreement  to  attack  us 
IX  we  Join  the  war.  She  becomes  far  more 
potent  to  destroy  our  interests  in  the  Pacific 


the  moment  we  become  engaged  In  the  At- 
lantic. 

It  Is  too  early  to  forecast  the  military  con- 
sequences of  the  Inclusion  of  Russia  in  the 
war.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  it  will 
bring  the  end  any  nearer. 

CAN  AMERICA  BE  CONQXJERED? 

With  these  weights  we  can  examine  the 
second  argument  for  Joining  this  war.  That 
argument  is  that  Hitler  will  eventuaUy  make 
a  military  conquest  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  we  better  attack  flrst.  There  are 
two  questions  here.  First,  can  Amedlca  be 
conquered;  and,  second,  can  we  conquer  the 
Axis? 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  Is  stUl  3,000  miles  wide. 
For  either  the  United  States  or  Germany  to 
gain  victory  gigantic  armadas  of  warships 
and  transports  must  be  set  afloat.  Enormous 
armies  must  be  transported  all  at  once  and 
ready  for  attack  on  the  beach  on  either  side. 
Neither  enough  warships  nor  transports 
exist  todiy  to  do  that  from  either  side. 
It  would  take  10  years  to  prepare.  These 
armadas  could  be  protected  by  air  power 
only  in  the  flrst  part  of  their  Journey.  And 
then  naval  power  becomes  effective.  When 
they  get  closer  to  the  shore  air  power  comes 
into  action.  And  it  is  now  demonstrated 
that  enough  air  power  is  almost  complete 
defense  against  surface  6hip>s.  And  after  that 
there  must  be  the  battle  on  the  beach,  Eng- 
land can  prevent  HlUer's  crossing  even  25 
miles  of  water. 

Those  who  assert  that  the  Germans  might 
capture  and  use  the  British  Navy  against  tis 
must  now  recognize  that  the  proved  vulnera- 
bility of  warships  from  bombing  planes  re- 
moves most  of  that  argument. 

There  is  no  Important  military  man  who 
tells  me  that  we  and  Britain  combined  could, 
short  of  long  years,  prepare,  transport,  and 
land  enough  men  or  machines  In  Europe  to 
overcome  Axis  land  and  air  power.  And  not 
a  military  man  of  substance  believes  the  Axis 
could  do  it  to  tis. 

There  Is  here  also  the  element  of  Japan. 
She  Is  6,000  miles  away  from  continental 
United  States,  and  conclusive  grip  at  each 
other's  throat  Is  even  more  Improbable. 

Even  with  the  development  of  long-range 
planes,  the  Germans  or  Japanese  cannot 
make  an  effective  air  attack  upon  us.  They 
could  do  some  terrorizatlon.  But  that  does 
not  win  wars.  Certainly,  after  the  exhaustion 
of  this  war,  the  Nazis  are  not  coming  for  a 
long  time.  If  we  are  prepared,  they  wont 
think  of  coming. 

In  any  event,  the  answer  to  the  argument 
that  we  may  be  conquered  by  the  Axis  is 
simply  that,  if  we  prepare,  America  cannot 
be  brought  to  subjection  by  any  combina- 
tion of  military  power. 

As  relative  military  power  stands  today, 
there  appears  no  method  of  bringing  this 
war  to  a  conclusion  except  by  years  and  years 
of  destruction  and  exhaustion.  Sea  power  is 
ineffective  through  blockade  to  bring  conclu- 
sion because  Hitler  has  supplies  of  food  and 
raw  material  or  is  on  the  way  to  get  them. 
Britain  has  the  seven  seas  open.  Armies  can- 
not be  effectively  landed  across  water  against 
air  power.  The  defenses  against  daylight  at- 
tack precludes  the  destruction  of  munitions 
works  and  thus  manufacture  goes  on.  The 
night  air  raids  reduce  cities  to  rubble  and 
kill  civilians,  but  that  does  not  bring  the  war 
to  conclusion.  The  end  of  stalemate  be- 
comes part  a  question  of  morale  and  stamina. 
If  we  enter  such  a  war  we  only  Increase 
the  moral  and  economic  wastage  of  the  world. 
If  we  stay  out,  we  preserve  much  for  the  re- 
construction of  the  world. 

And  In  considering  all  the  possibilities  If 
we  go  to  war,  we  must  contemplate  that  the 
British  might  not  be  able  to  hold  out  during 
the  long  years  that  this  war  would  need  go  on. 
Then  we  would  be  left  with  no  possibility  of 
bringing  the  war  to  conclusion  except  by  a 
compromise  peace. 


nCPOSINO  THE  "FOUR  FRXBDOICS'* 

The  third  argument  of  those  who  would 
have  us  Join  In  this  war  is  that  we  must 
destroy  the  whole  dictator  ideology  and  im- 
pose the  "four  freedoms"  on  other  nations. 

That  Is,  we  must  go  to  war  to  Impoae  tbe 
Ideals  of  democracy  against  the  Ideals  of 
despotism.  That  Is  an  Ideological  war.  It  U 
an  ancient  holy  war.  We  may  weigh  It  In 
both  the  scales  of  American  idealism  and 
the  scales  of  realistic  practicality. 

WHAT  OF  RtraSIAT 

In  the  last  7  days  that  call  to  sacrlflce 
American  boys  for  an  ideal  has  been  made  as 
sounding  l-rass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal.  For 
now  we  flnd  ourselves  promlsmg  aid  to  Stalin 
and  his  militant  Communwt  conspiracy 
against  the  whole  democratic  ideals  of  the 
world.  Collaboration  between  Britain  and 
Russia  will  bring  Jiem  military  values,  but 
It  makes  the  whole  argument  of  our  Joining 
the  war  to  bring  the  "four  freedoms"  to  man- 
kind a  Gargantuan  Jest.  We  had  better  re- 
fresh our  memories  a  little. 

Four  American  Presidents  and  four  Secre- 
taries of  State,  beginning  with  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
Soviet  Russia  on  the  ground  of  morals  and 
democratic  Ideals.  They  even  refused  diplo- 
matic recognition.  They  did  so  because  here 
is  one  of  the  bloodiest  tyrannies  and  terrors 
ever  erected  in  history.  It  destroyed  every 
semblance  of  human  rlghu  and  human  lib- 
erty; it  is  a  militant  destroyer  of  the  wor- 
ship of  God;  It  brutally  executes  millions  of 
Innocent  people  without  the  semblance  of 
Justice;  It  has  enslaved  the  rest.  Moreover, 
it  has  violated  every  international  covenant; 
it  has  carried  on  a  world  conspiracy  against 
all  democracy.  Including  the  United  States. 
And  do  I  need  to  prove  that  It  continued 
doing  this  down  to  7  days  ago? 

When  Russia  was  recognized  by  the  United 
States  In  1933.  the  Soviet  entered  Into  • 
solemn  agreement  that  they  would  refrain 
from  any  propaganda,  any  organization,  or 
In  any  way  whatsoever  to  injure  the  tran- 
quillity, prosperity,  order,  or  sectirity  In  any 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Seven  years  later  the  Dies  committee  re- 
ported unanimously  and  speclflcally  that  the 
Communist  Party  In  the  United  States  is  a 
Moscow  conspiracy,  masked  as  a  political 
party;  that  Its  activities  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  Recognition;  that  under 
instructions  from  Moscow  the  Communists 
had  violated  the  laws  of  the  United  States; 
that  throughout  the  entire  time  they  had 
been  supplied  vrtth  funds  from  Mescow  for 
activities  against  the  American  people  and 
the  American  Government.  The  Dies  com- 
mittee only  confirmed  what  most  Americana 
alrea''y  know.  Is  the  word  of  Stalin  any 
better  than  the  word  of  Hitler? 

On  August  22,  1939,  Stalin  entered  Into  an 
agreement  with  Hitler  through  which  there 
should  be  Joint  onslaught  on  the  democra- 
cies of  the  world.  Nine  days  later  Stalin 
attacked  the  Poles  Jointly  with  Hitler  and  de- 
stroyed the  freedom  of  a  great  and  demo- 
cratic people.  Fourteen  days  later  Stalin  de- 
stroyed the  Independence  of  democratic 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia.  Ninety  day* 
later  on  came  the  unprovoked  attack  by 
Russia  on  democratic  Finland.  Is  that  not 
aggression,  and  is  not  every  case  a  hideoua 
violation  of  treaties  and  international  law? 
Stalin  has  taken  advantage  of  the  very 
freedoms  of  democracy  to  destroy  them  with 
the  most  potent  "flfth  column"  in  all  hU- 
tory.  He  contributed  to  the  destruction  of 
Prance.  He  has  dally  Implanted  class  hate 
In  America  and  a  stealthy  war  against  our 
Institutions. 

In  these  last  weeks  It  is  declared  not  only 
by  public  officials  tout  by  labor  leaders  them- 
selves that  the  strikes  which  hamstring  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  have  been 
Communist  conspiracies.     Thus  Buala  ham 


September  5  maUng  deadly  charges,  but  also 
bciatUug  with  recrimination*  so  Insubonll- 


has   been    Intensified.    It   comes    from   for- 
eign   sources,    from    Cabinet    offlcera,    and 


To  prevent  these  supplies  being  sunk  I  pro- 
posed we  hand  over  to  Britain  the  same  con- 


potent  to  destroy  our  Interest*  In  the  Pacific   |  compromise  peace. 


? 
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continued  her  ml«lon  of  deetroylnf  our  de- 
mocracy down  to  last  week. 

We  know  also  Hitler's  hideous  record  ol 
brutality,  of  aggression,  and  as  a  destroyer 
of  democracies.  Trtily  Poland.  Norway.  Hol- 
land, Belgium.  Denmark,  France,  and  the 
others  are  dreadful  monumenU.  But  I  am 
talking  of  Stalin  at  this  moment 

One   of   the    real   compensations    America 
received  for  our  enormous  sacrifices  In  the 
last  war  was  from  the  large  part  we  played 
In  establishing  the  democracies  of  Finland. 
Poland,  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.    We 
nursed  them  In   their   Infancy      We   spent 
hundr<?d8  of  millions  to  help  them  grow  to 
manhood.     Does    America   feel    quite   right 
about  aiding  Stalin  to  hold  his  enslavement 
of  them?     That  Is  where  power  politics  has 
carried  us.    No  doubt  we  will  make  good  our 
promise  to  aid  Hussla.     But  the  Ideological 
war  to  bring  the  four  freedoms  to  the  world 
died  spiritually  when  we  made  that  promise. 
If  we  go  further  and  join  the*  war  and  we 
win.  then  we  have  won  for  Stalin  the  grip 
of  communism  on  Russia  and  more  oppor- 
tunity for  Jt  to  extend  In  the   world.     We 
should  at  least  cease  to  tell  our  sons  that 
^ey  would  be  giving  their  Uvea  to  restore 
^^locracy   and   freedom  to  the   world. 

And  American  Ideals  of  humanity  and 
Christianity  have  received  another  shock  from 
this  war.  That  Is  the  food  blockade  on  80,- 
000.000  people  in  the  occupied  democracies. 
Even  an  experiment  to  prove  whether  or  not 
the  Children  could  be  fed  without  advantage 
to  the  enemy  was  denied.  ICllllons  of  them 
who  have  sacrificed  everything  on  the  altar 
of  democracy  are  condemned  to  die.  The 
denial  of  food  to  the  children  of  allies  is  a 
weapon  of  this  war  If  we  enter  this  war  we 
subscribe  to  It.  Then  we  have  taken  that 
Mot  on  our  own  national  soul. 

Now  let  us  explore  the  practical  side  of 
an  ideological  war.  I  agree  that  the  world 
would  be  vastly  better  if  the  whole  totali- 
tarian idea  were  extirpated.  But  those  who 
still  cling  to  this  as  the  mission  of  America 
should  ask  realistically  how  much  of  a  Job 
It  Is.  especially  In  the  face  of  this  revolu- 
tion In  military  weapons  and  this  actual 
military  situation. 

Such  a  war  means  that  Hitler  must  be 
defeated:  It  means  Mussolini  must  be  de- 
feated: It  means  the  war  party  in  Japan  must 
be  defeated:  It  means  that  Turkey.  Spain, 
and  Portugal  must  be  defeated;  It  means 
that  unless  Hitler  first  disposes  of  Stalin  we 
must  defeat  him  also.  Does  any  sane  person 
believe  that  by  military  means  we  can  defeat 
two-thirds  of  the  military  power  of  the  whole 
world  in  even  years  and  years?  It  would  be 
another  children's  crusade. 

We  cannot  slay  an  Idea  or  an  Ideology  with 
machine  guns.  Ideas  live  In  men's  minds 
In  spite  of  military  defeat.  They  live  until 
they  have  proved  themselves  right  or  wrong. 
These  Ideas  are  evil,  and  evil  Ideas  contain 
the  germs  of  their  own  defeat. 

Hitler's  real  weakness  would  be  In  peace. 
Rls  Invasions  have  won  not  the  loyalty  but 
the  undying  hate  of  two-thirds  of  the  people 
under  his  control.  They  have  known  self- 
government  and  liberty  for  centuries.  They 
•re  people  of  great  spiritual  and  intellectual 
resistance.  They  cannot  revolt  In  arms 
•gainst  tanks  and  planes  but  they  will  never 
•ooept  a  new  order  based  on  slavery.  And 
these  aggressions  have  won  the  fear  and  hate 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Conquest  always 
dies  of  indigestion. 

The  whole  Nan  Ideology  and  the  Nazi  eco- 
nomic system  are  based  upon  coercion  of  the 
individual,  the  group,  or  the  class.  Those 
.  coercions  can  be  held  In  preparing  for  war  or 
during  war.  They  cannot  be  held  In  peace. 
Sven  If  Hitler  got  peace,  the  Nazi  system  will 
begin  to  go  to  pieces  Therefore,  we  do  not 
need  to  despair  that  these  evil  Ideologies  wlU 
•ontlnue  forever  on  this  earth. 


CAK  ■WM  LIVX  WrrH  DESPOTS  IN  THX  WORLD? 

And  there   Is  the  fourth   argument   that 
America  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  cannot 
live  with  despotism  In  Europe.    It  would  not 
be  pleasant,  but  It  can  be  done.    The  strong 
men  of  this  Republic  carried  this  democracy 
In   the   weakness  of  Its   Infancy   through   a 
whole  world  of  complete  dictatorship,  a  world 
of  Imperialism,  a  world  of  aggression.    Have 
we  less  stamina,  less  courage,  than  they? 
WHAT  OF  oua  acoNOBnc  life? 
And  there  Is  the  fifth   argument  that  If 
dictatorships  continue  in  the  world,  our  eco- 
nomic life  will  be  strangled  and  die.    I  have 
expoimded  this  subject  at  great  length  else- 
where.   I  may  say  here  that  this  country  is 
93  percent  self-contained.     While  I  do  not 
relish  it  and  do  not  believe  In  any  event  It 
win  be  needed,  if  It  Is  needed  then  we  can 
make  It  97  percent  self-contained.    And  the 
cost  of  It  would  be  less  over  20  years  than 
1  year  of  war. 

I  suppose  even  totalitarian  Europe  would 
want  to  trade.  At  worst,  we  would  have  to 
set  up  defenses  so  that  they  do  not  take 
advantage  of  us.  But  totalitarianism  will 
die  of  Its  own  false  principles,  and  that  storm 
wlU  pass. 

THE  INCIDENT  OF  THE  "BOBIN  MOOB" 

Some  groups  seek  to  represent  the  Incident 
of  German  sinking  of  the  Robin  Moor  as  a 
casus  belli.  If  that  ship  had  started  for  a 
German  port  with  that  cargo  Britain  would 
have  rightly  seized  her  as  contraband,  ac- 
cording to  Britain's  own  definition  of  con- 
traband. If  British  captors  could  not  have 
taken  her  to  port  tLen,  under  international 
law,  they  would  have  the  right  to  sink  her. 
There  Is  no  freedom  of  the  seas  In  trading 
with  any  belligerent.  The  difference  here  Is 
the  brutal  treatment  of  the  passengers  and 
crew  who,  although  finally  saved,  were  left 
In  Jeopardy  by  the  Germans.  That  was  an 
outrageous  violation  of  Internatlontil  law  and 
humanity.  The  President  is  right  to  protest 
violently.  But  an  incident  of  this  kind  stand- 
ing alone  is  not  reason  for  a  calm  nation  to 
go  to  war.  K  can  get  satisfactions  by 
patience. 

MAKINO   PEACE    IN    EUBOPX 

The  seventh  category  of  arguments  Is  that 
we  must  Join  In  this  war  to  Impose  perma- 
nent peace  on  the  world.  Suppose  we  Join 
the  war.  Suppose  we  have  victory  over  Hitler. 
Suppose  we  should  march  down  the  Unter  den 
Linden.  What  happens  then?  It  is  possible 
to  say  right  now  what  would  happen. 

Within  a  week  after  Germany  Is  defeated 
each  1  of  20  nations  In  Europe  will  neces- 
sarily declare  its  national  independence. 
Each  one  will  set  up  a  government  of  its 
own.  Within  another  week  each  will  begin 
to  organize  an  army.  They  will  occupy  their 
utmost  boundaries.  In  order  to  get  revenue 
and  to  protect  Jobs  for  their  own  people,  each 
one  will  again  set  up  their  tariff  walls.  And 
these  nations  will  at  once  coagulate  Into 
groups  and  combinations  for  power  politics. 
Intent  on  increasing  their  strength  at  the 
peace  table.  There  will  be  reparations  and 
territory  to  divide. 

All  this  Is  what  happened  before  the  Peace 
Conference  In  1919,  and  It  will  automatically 
happen  again.  Moreover,  many  nations  will 
have  suffered  greatly.  Hate  and  revenge  will 
sit  at  that  p)eace  table  again. 

No  responsible  statesman  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  has  yet  stated  how  or  by  what 
plan  this  Inevitable  result  of  victory  Is  to 
be  molded  Into  permanent  peace.  We  are 
asked  to  go  In  blind  as  to  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  this  war. 

If  we  stay  out  and  retain  our  economic 
and  moral  resources  we  vrill  be  able  to  con- 
tribute to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  world, 
and  we  may  be  able  to  make  an  affirmative 
contribution  to  a  method  to  end  war  and 
bring  about  a  better  world. 


DICTATOBSHIP  IN  THE  XTNTTED  STATES 

And  what  happens  In  the  United  States 
during  and  after  a  war  that  must  take  years 
and  years  even  If  it  were  won?  We  must  at 
once  establish  further  centralization  of  au- 
thority amounting  to  practical  dictatorship 
in  the  united  States.  We  wUl  disguise  its 
name  but  total  war  cannot  be  won  without 
It.  We  must  bring  about  unity  by  force.  We 
must  regiment  industry  and  labor.  Intel- 
lectual life  and  civil  liberty  must  be  shackled 
to  the  war  machine. 

The  necessities  of  war  organization  require 
vast  taking  over  and  operation  of  Industry  by 
the  Government.  War  organization  creates 
vested  personal  power,  vested  economic  inter- 
ests vested  habits,  and  vested  Ideas.  We 
have  a  taste  of  all  this  already  In  organizing 
preparedness  only. 

It  Is  easier  to  regiment  a  people  than  to 
unreglment  them.  They  can  be  deprived  of 
tLeir  liberties  by  a  ukase,  a  command,  or  by 
administrative  order.  It  Is  a  long  and  pain- 
ful climb  back  to  freedom.  Does  any  Ameri- 
can believe  that  these  vast  powers  vested  In 
Government  will  be  restored  to  the  people  If 
we  Join  In  World  War? 

When  we  came  out  of  tha'  last  war  our 
national  debt  was  about  10  percent  of  our 
national  wealth.  Instead  of  that  we  will 
have  a  debt  equal  to  50  percent  of  our  na- 
tional wealth  if  we  ever  go  into  this  one. 
The  only  answer  is  to  inflate  wages  and  prices 
by  huge  amounts  In  order  to  make  It  bear- 
able. That  would  rob  every  present  life- 
insurance  policy,  every  savings-bank  deposit, 
every  college  endowment  of  its  buying  power. 
That  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  saving  classes 
In  the  United  States.  No  such  event  has  ever 
happened  in  history  without  moral  degen- 
eration and  the  wreck  of  the  whole  form  of 
government. 

After  this  war  is  over  it  Is  certain  that  the 
forces  pressing  for  continued  economic  dic- 
tatorship would  be  stronger  than  ever. 

Lord  Lothian  in  his  last  Impressive  address 
wisely  remarked  as  to  the  dictatorships  In 
Europe  that  these  world  evils  "grew  out  of 
the  despair  •  •  •  from  long  years  of  war, 
inflation,  •  •  •  unemploy ment,  and 
frustration.-  What  profit  to  us  Is  It  to  de- 
stroy totalitarianism  abroad  tmd  create  It  at 
home? 

AMZBICAN    PREPAREDNESS 

There  Is  a  reason  for  keeping  out  of  this  war 
that  the  proponents  of  war  constantly  Ignore. 
We  are  not  prepared.  A  cool-headed  people 
would  first  prepare  themselves  before  they 
rush  to  battle.  We  do  not  yet  have  50.000 
mechanized  troops.  Our  planes  could  repel 
attack  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  most 
of  them  are  obsolete  for  fighting  In  Europe. 
And  we  would  likely  be  fighting  a  two-ocean 
war  with  a  one-ocean  navy.  Can  we  not  listen 
to  the  experience  of  France  and  England  In 
launching  unprepared  war? 

The  administration  of  our  preparedness 
program  is  not  yet  efficiently  organized.  Over 
a  3rear  ago  I  expressed  the  hope  that  we  start 
such  organization  with  the  experience  we  had 
gained  In  the  last  war.  I  reconmiended  that 
some  capable  citizen  be  placed  with  full  re- 
sponsibility for  our  whole  armament  pro- 
gram. That  has  not  yet  been  done.  We  are 
still  confused  in  a  mass  of  committees, 
boards  and  commissions. 

If  anything  calls  for  us  to  keep  out  of  war 
now  It  Is  Just  this  unpreparedness.  And  we 
should  arm  to  the  teeth.  When  we  are  armed, 
then  the  voice  of  America  will  be  heard,  and 
It  will  be  listened  to. 

THE  StTM  OF  ALL 

Now  What  sort  of  conclusions  does  this  all 
add  up  to?  For  the  situation  as  It  stands 
today  we  should  hold  to  our  undertaking  to 
be  only  the  arsenal  and  engage  in  no  shoot- 
ing.   But  watch  and  arm.    The  reasons  are : 

Because  we  can  be  of  more  service  to  Britain 
If  we  stay  out  of  this  war. 
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Because  these  two  continents,  the  one  that 
Hitler  now  commands  or  would  even  command 
with  Japan  in,  and  the  other  which  the  United 
States  possesses,  are  unable  to  reach  each 
other's  throat — that  war  can  be  ended  only 
after  long,  long  years  of  exhausting  strain. 

And  the  end  of  exhaustion  may  be  com- 
promise peace;  It  certainly  means  misery, 
poverty,  frustration,  and  possibly  revolution. 

Because  the  moment  we  begin  shooting  in 
the  Atlantic  then  Japan  Is  under  obligation 
to  begin  shooting  at  our  Interests  In  the  Pa- 
cific— If  she  carries  out  her  contract  with  Hit- 
ler. She  cannot  win,  but  it  is  usual  to  build 
up  one's  reserves  before  taking  on  two  wars. 

Because  we  cannot  impose  the  four  free- 
doms unless  we  can  win  military  victory  over 
not  only  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  but  Stalin. 
Matsuoka,  Franco,  and  several  others.  Join- 
ing in  a  war  alongside  Stalin  to  Impose  free- 
dom is  a  travesty. 

Because  even  supposing  there  were  victory 
over  Germany,  there  is  no  declared  war  aim 
or  method  that  assures  the  bringing  of  per- 
manent peace  to  the  hates  and  diverse  in- 
terests of  Europe. 

Because  of  necessity  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  set-up  practical  dictatorship  in  America. 
We  shall  be  compelled  to  go  on  with  it  for 
years  after  the  war  is  over.  Freedom  would 
return  to  America,  but  this  generation  would 
not  see  It  again. 

Because  we  are  only  partly  prepared. 

Because  If  we  prepare,  as  we  must  prepare, 
there  need  be  no  fear  In  the  American  heart 
that  the  ArJs  one-and-all  will  ever  conquer 
this  hemisphere.  The  whole  shift  in  these 
weapons  of  war  adds  to  our  defensive 
strength 

A  PROGRAM  FOR  AMERICA  NOW 

.  No  man  can  see  what  the  future  may  bring. 
Whatever  that  future  may  be,  only  one  defeat 
can  come  to  America.  We  have  no  need  to 
fear  military  defeat  If  we  are  prepared.  Our 
only  defeat  would  be  if  we  lost  our  own  na- 
tional freedoms  and  our  potency  for  good  in 
the  world 

There  Is  no  course  we  can  pursue  amid 
these  stupendous  dangers  that  is  perfect,  or 
without  risks,  or  that  may  not  require  change. 
But  let  me  propose  for  reasoning  people  a 
course  for  us  at  this  time  which  avoids  the 
most  destructive  forces  and  holds  fast  to  the 
most  constructive  forces.  And  that  program 
Is  neither  defeatist  nor  isolationist  nor  inter- 
ventionist. 

1.  Give  every  aid  we  can  to  Britain  and 
China,  but  do  not  put  the  American  flag  or 
American  boys  in  the  zone  of  war. 

2  Arm  to  the  teeth  for  defense  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  and  cease  to  talk  and  to  pro- 
\Pke  war  until  we  are  armed. 

3.  Uphold  Congress  steadily  in  assuming  the 
responsibility  to  determine  peace  or  war. 

4.  Stop  this  notion  of  Ideological  war  to 
impose  the  "ftur  freedoms"  on  other  nations 
by  military  force  and  against  their  will. 

6.  Devote  ourselves  to  Improving  the  four 
freedoms  within  our  borders,  that  the  light  of 
their  success  may  stir  the  people  of  the  world 
to  their  adoption. 

6.  We  can  hope  a  peace  table  will  assemble 
some  day,  whether  it  be  the  result  of  sUle- 
mate  or  victory.  The  world  wUl  be  glad  to 
have  America  sit  in  at  the  peace  table. 

When  that  day  comes  the  other  nations  will 
be  sufBclently  exhausted  to  listen  to  the  mili- 
tary, economic,  and  moral  powers  of  the 
United  States.  And  with  these  reserves  un- 
exhausted, at  that  moment,  and  that  moment 
only,  can  the  United  States  promote  a  Just 
and  permanent  peace. 

7.  We  should  go  to  that  peace  conference 
without  the  hates  which  come  with  war.  We 
should  go  with  a  plan  thought  out  and  ma- 
tured. We  should  prepare  a  new  concept  of 
human  relaUons  that  will  give  the  world  some 
hope  of  permanent  peace. 


FINALLY 

Here  In  America  today  Is  the  only  remain- 
ing sanctuary  of  freedom,  the  last  oasis  of 
civilization  and  the  last  reserve  of  moral  and 
economic  strength.  If  we  are  wise,  these 
vslues  can  be  made  to  serve  all  mankind. 

My  countrymen,  we  have  marched  Into  the 
twilight  of  a  world  war.  Should  we  not  stop 
here  and  build  our  defense  while  we  can  still 
see?  Shall  we  stumble  on  Into  the  night  of 
chaos? 


Bureaucratic  Spending  Must  End  If  We 
Are  to  Hare  Anything  to  Defend 
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Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  a  newspaper  release  which  came 
across  my  desk  today  the  Department  of 
Labor  Statistics  announced  that  the  cost 
of  living  has  increased  50  percent  during 
the  past  12  months.  The  Department's 
daily  index  of  28  basic  commodities 
reached  a  new  high  peak  on  June  27,  the 
release  stated. 
What  does  this  mean? 
It  means  that  the  hard-earned  income 
of  the  wage  earners  and  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica is  being  depleted,  is  being  rendered 
less  valuable,  is  being  depreciated,  if  you 
please,  and  these  wage  earners  and  farm- 
ers have  no  way  to  protect  themselves. 

This  means,  further,  that  a  sort  of 
predatory  raid  is  being  made  on  the 
pocketbooks  of  the  people  that  does  not 
have  even  the  questionable  merit  of  the 
desperate  sort  of  recklessness  that  char- 
acterizes the  bandit  who  sticks  a  gun  in 
your  midriff  and  takes  your  purse.  The 
poor  people,  the  wage  earner  and  the 
farmer,  have  not  the  vestige  of  chance 
except  through  this  Congress  or,  through 
the  bureaucrats  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  to  protect  them- 
selves against  this  sort  of  thing. 

While  the  cost  of  living  has  thus  been 
rising,  the  airways  have  come  to  throb 
and  pulsate  with  appeals  to  the  people 
for  this,  that,  and  the  other  so-called  de- 
fense activity.  The  people  are  being  be- 
seeched  to  buy  defense  bonds.  They  are 
being  beseeched  to  "bundle  for  Britain." 
They  are  being  beseeched  to  donate  and 
to  buy  in  every  direction — all  in  the 
name  of  national  defense. 

In  addition  to  practically  every  known 
method  of  taking  the  dollars  from  the 
peoples'  pockets,  this  Congress  is  now 
getting  ready  to  pass  the  most  gigantic 
tax  bill  that  was  ever  lifted  to  the 
shoulders  of  our  overburdened  people. 
We  now  have  the  greatest  national  debt 
any  nation  in  the  world  ever  staggered 
imder.  And  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Stacey 
May.  research  director  for  the  Office  of 
Production   Management,  that  besides 


aiding  Great  Britain  we  can  expect  to 
spend  $40,000,000,000  a  year  for  some 
years  to  come  if  we  are  to  build  an  ade- 
quate defense.  No  man  can  even  haz- 
ard a  guess  as  to  what  the  national  debt 
will  be  before  the  present  wars  are  over 
and  our  national  defense  has  been  built. 

It  is  in  view  of  these  multifarious 
drafts  upon  the  pocketbooks  of  the  people 
that  I  was  shocked  when  I  read  in  the 
Washington  Times- Herald  of  June  29 
of  a  new  bureaucratic  set-up  in  connec- 
tion with  our  "good  neighbor"  policy 
which  is  going  to  create  282  new  high- 
priced  Jobs:  which  is  going  to  spend 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  print 
books  containing  the  President's  speeches 
to  be  given  away.  Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
these  were  the  speeches  of  anybody  other 
than  the  President,  such  a  project  would 
be  characterized  by  the  name  of  propa- 
ganda. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  read  into  my 
remarks  at  this  point  the  Times-Herald 
article,  written  by  George  D.  Riley,  show- 
ing some  of  these  new  high-salaried  Jobs 
that  are  to  be  passed  arotmd  like  seeds 
in  the  field  to  sprout  a  new  crop  of  debts 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  bended  backs  and 
the  sweating  brows  of  the  farmers  and 
wage  earners  of  the  Nation.  The  article 
is  as  follows: 

NXLSON    BOCKEFIXLZB    TO    EKING    LATIN    ASCBU- 
CANS    TO    TAKE    OVZK    JOBS    IN    UNITED   STATES 

CITT     GOVERNMENTS 282     HICH-PKICED     JOBS 

TO  BE  filled;    MAGAZINES  AND  BOOKS  WILL  BE 
FHEE 

(By  George  D.  RUey) 

Nelson  Rockefeller  is  going  to  hire  an  as- 
sistant coordinator  at  $9,000,  a  liaison  officer 
at  $8,000,  an  executive  assistant  at  $8,000, 
2  Latin  American  consultants  at  $8.06d, 
and  a  host  of  others  who  wlU  get  big  pay. 
In  addition  he  Is  going  to  engage  38 
$l-a-year  men.  There  will  be  a  total  of  382 
new  Jobs. 

He  will  add  a  director  of  music  at  $5,600.  a 
publications  section  chief  at  $8,000.  a  director 
of  public  cultural  relations  division  at  $8,000. 
Here  are  some  others: 

Director,  art  section.  $8,600;  director,  edu- 
cation section.  $6,500;  director,  languages, 
$8,000;  director,  welfare-health,  $6,000;  direc- 
tor, communications,  $9,000;  director,  radio 
section.  $9,000:  director,  movies  section. 
$8,000;  director,  news  section,  $8,000;  syndi- 
cate specialist,  $6,500;  director,  travel  sec- 
tion, $6,500;  director,  sports  section,  $6,500; 
director,  commercial  development  section, 
$8,000;  director,  special  division.  $8,000;  di- 
rector, finance  division.  $7,000;  director,  nst- 
ural  resources.  $7,000;  general  coxmsel. 
$8,000;  director,  public  education  division. 
$8,000;  director,  projects  direction  division. 
$9,000. 

And  a  long  list  of  other  titles.  The  mes- 
sengers will  continue  to  get  $1,080  (4)  and 
$1,200  (6).  The  secretaries  to  all  these  big 
shots  WlU  get  only  $1,800. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  will  spend  $195,000  to  print 
60,000  copies  of  a  book  containing  the  Presi- 
dent's speeches.  A  magazine,  80,000  copies  of 
which  wUl  be  printed  monthly,  will  be  Issued. 
Forty  thousand  will  be  circulated  free. 

Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  will  be 
spent  to  Import  young  men  from  South 
America  to  give  them  Jobs  as  administrators 
(Rhodes  scholarship  level)  In  the  city  gov- 
ernments throughout  the  United  States  and 
"other  similar  agencies  "  News  scribes  will  be 
brought  in  from  Latin  Amerlcs  and  given 
free  tours  of  the  country.  Wire  services  will 
be  subsidised  to  give  tree  pictures  to  8outh 
America. 


HBCO  \o  aespBir  ion*  meac  c\ii  iucvuvb**^ 
contlsuc  for«Tcr  ou  thla  eartli. 


I  bring  febofut  •  better  world. 


I  IX  we  stay  out  of  this  war. 
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I  wonder.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  U  Mr. 
Ro<Aefener  or  any  of  the  rest  of  these 
bureaucrats  ever  stopped  to  figure  out 
how  many  miles  of  hot  and  dusty  furrows 
the  farmers  of  Michigan.  Illinois,  and 
Iowa,  and  the  other  agricultural  sections 
must  plow  under  the  hot  siunmer  sun 
In  order  to  pay  these  $8,000  and  $9,000 
salaries,  and  in  order  to  bring  these  young 
men  from  Central  and  South  America 
and  employ  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  people. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  these  bureaucrats 
ever  took  the  trouble  to  figure  out  how 
many  bushels  of  com,  or  how  many  bush- 
sis  of  wheat,  or  how  many  pounds  of 
butter,  or  how  many  dozens  of  eggs  must 
be  produced  in  the  agricultural  sections 
of  the  United  States  to  pay  $195,000  for 
60.000  copies  of  a  book  containing  the 
President's  speeches? 

How  many  American  citizens,  I  ask. 
must  labor  from  the  early  hours  of  dawn 
until  the  last  faint  hours  of  twilight  on 
the  farms  of  America  to  pay  $300,000 
which  is  to  be  spent  to  import  these  young 
men  from  South  America  to  take  nice 
high-salaried  Jobs  in  the  various  cities 
<tf  the  United  States? 

A  good-neighbor  policy  is  all  well 
enough  In  its  way,  but  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  good-neighbor  policy  that  re- 
quires one  neighbor  to  work  hardships 
and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  his  own 
family  to  be  a  good  neighbor  to  the  next 
family  nearest  to  him.  I,  for  one,  am 
beginning  to  believe  that  this  so-called 
good-neighbor  policy  is  leing  carried  over 
Into  a  system  of  power  politics  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  that  may  become  as 
dangerous  as  power  politics  have  alwajrs 
been  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  We 
•re  training  the  South  anc.  the  Central 
American  peoples  to  depend  upon  us  for 
loans,  for  military  protection,  for  mar- 
kets, for  everything  that  somebody  in  the 
State  Department  or  in  some  other  bu- 
reau of  the  executive  branch  conjures  up 
as  a  possible  bait  that  might  be  extended 
to  these  countries  by  Hitler  or  Stalin  or 
Mussolini.  I  believe  that  these  South 
and  Central  American  statesmen  are  just 
as  enlightened  concerning  the  interests 
of  their  own  nations  as  we  are.  We  do 
not  have  to  coddle  them  like  new -bom 
Infants  in  order  to  win  their  loyalty  and 
cooperation.  They  know  just  as  well  as 
we  do  that  their  only  hope  for  continued 
Independence  lies  in  Uieir  strong  neigh- 
bor to  the  North.  They  know  Just  as  well 
as  we  do  that  unless  we  do  protecl  them, 
and  unless  they  do  cooperatt^  with  us, 
Mr.  Hitler  or  Mr.  Stalin  will  overrun 
them  and  reduce  them  to  a  state  of 
slavery  with  no  more  compunction  than 
they  could  expect  from  a  rampaging  herd 
of  mad  elephants. 

There  Is  something  very  subtle  and 
very  dangerous  about  this  business  of 
Iriaylng  Lord  Bountiful  to  other  coun- 
tries and  other  peoples.  It  is  all  very 
pJMsant  to  be  able  to  hand  out  millions 
to  other  countries  and  to  receive  the 
adulation,  and  the  decorations,  and  the 
banqueting,  and  feasts,  all  of  those  pleas- 
ant thing.',  that  come  to  a  Lord  Bountifjol. 
It  Is  easy,  indeed,  for  these  bureaucrats 
In  Washington  to  play  the  Lord  Bounti- 
ful to  all  these  other  countries;  but  I 
want  to  say  right  here  that  it  is  not 


easy  for  the  wage  earners  and  the  farm- 
ers to  toil  and  sweat  and  sacrifice  to  pay 
the  enormous  costs  of  this  Lord  Bounti- 
ful policy. 

Now,  I  am  calling  attention  to  this 
situation  at  this  time  because  this  is 
just  one  of  numerous  bureaus  and  de- 
partments and  boards  and  commissions 
that  are  ladling  out  the  American  peo- 
ple's money  by  the  barrel.  They  act  as 
though  they  believe — and  in  some  cases 
I  think  they  do  believe— the  pool  of  pub- 
lic credit  is  an  inexhaustible  reservoir 
from  which  can  be  drawn  off,  without 
end  and  without  stint,  a  flood  of  money 
to  be  handed  out  to  any  and  every  coun- 
try in  the  world  that  the  President  or 
some  of  his  advisers  may  decide  could 
use  a  few  hundred  million  dollars. 

We  all  know  the  bureaucrats  who  de- 
vised these  schemes  of  spending  the  pub- 
lic's funds  to  create  highly  paid  occupa- 
tions for  themselves  cannot  be  expected 
to  end  these  extravagant  and  insane 
methods  of  spending  money.  They  can- 
not be  expected  ever  to  even  want  to 
end  the  waste  of  the  public  funds  be- 
cause bureaucracy  thrives  and  stays  in 
power  by  wasting  the  public  funds. 

This  Congress  must  call  a  halt  on 
this  sort  of  thing.  I  believe  It  far  past 
the  time  when  the  American  people 
should  have  been  told  what  is  happen- 
ing here  in  Washington  and  out  over 
the  United  States,  where  bureau  is  piled 
upon  bureau;  where  department  literal- 
ly elbows  department;  where  board 
crowds  board  in  the  buildings  of  the 
Capital;  where  commission  treads  upon 
the  heels  of  commission;  where  all  of 
these  agencies  are  multiplied  and  multi- 
plied again  in  order  to  spend  the  tax- 
payers' money  and  to  keep  the  farm- 
ers and  wage  earners  of  this  Na- 
tion working  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
and  to  keep  their  children,  and  their 
children's  children  working  to  pay  these 
debts  so  lightly  created  by  these  politi- 
cal Lord  Bountlfuls. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  hard-work- 
ing artisans  and  farmers  of  America  to 
know  that  in  this  great  city  of  Washing- 
ton the  Federal  Government  faces  a 
shortage  of  office  space  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  of  1942.  The  swift  ex- 
pansion of  all  of  these  spending  agencies 
has  taken  up  every  foot  of  available  space 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  We  now  know, 
by  reason  of  information  revealed  in  the 
second  deficiency  appropriation  bill,  that 
Uncle  Sam  will  need  2.790,000  square  feet 
of  office  space  in  addition  to  the  22,794,904 
square  feet  already  occupied  in  Washing- 
ton. This  will  make  a  total  of  25,584,804 
square  feet  of  floor  space  occupied.  Every 
farmer  knows  what  this  means  when  It 
is  pointed  out  to  him  that  this  equals 
587*3  acres  of  land,  crowded,  desk  to 
desk,  file  case  to  file  case.  ex<!cutive  to  ex- 
ecutive, stenographer  to  stenographer, 
clerk  to  clerk,  with  these  spending  agen- 
cies, each  one  of  which  considers  its  func- 
tion to  be  to  spend  all  that  it  can  get 
Congress  to  appropriate,  rather  than  to 
try  to  save. 

■nie  trouble  with  this  whole  situation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  bureaucracy  that 
has  grown  up  in  Washington  in  the  last 
9  years  is  hell  bent  for  spending  the  peo- 
ple's  money    because   they    themselves. 


with  their  fancy  salaries  in  the  upper 
brackets,  consider  spending  to  be  their  Job. 

It  is  time,  if  we  are  to  avoid  inflation 
and  repudiation  and  utter  economic 
chaos  iu  this  country,  for  Congress  to 
take  some  account  of  these  enormous, 
these  inconceivable  sums  of  money  that 
are  being  so  blithely  spent  but  which 
must  be  so  laboriously  repaid  by  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country. 

Let  no  man  fool  himself.  The  cost  of 
all  these  follies  and  extravagances  and 
wastes  will  be  paid  by  the  poor  people  of 
this  country,  not  by  the  rich  people.  Let 
me  point  out  to  my  colleagues  in  this 
House,  that  if  we  confiscated  every  dime 
of  all  income  of  $5,000  a  year  up,  the 
Government  would  not  get  enough  rev- 
enue to  pay  by  approximately  $2,000.- 
000,000  the  nondefense  expenditures  for 
the  year  of  1941. 

This  Congress  must  bear  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  ruin  which  inevitably  must 
follow  such  a  headlong,  reckless  course 
of  spending  such  as  we  are  now  embarked 
upon.  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  excuse, 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  Justification  for 
saying  that  because  we  contemplate  war 
and  because  we  are  building  a  national 
defense,  that  we  must  abandon  efficiency 
and  economy.  To  the  contrary,  every 
tenet  of  justice,  of  good  government,  of 
soimd  finance,  of  patriotism,  of  good 
sense,  tells  us  that  we  should  achieve  the 
greatest  possible  economy  and  efficiency 
in  both  our  defense  and  nondefense  ex- 
penditures. In  Heaven's  name.  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  will  we  accomplish  if  we 
completely  wreck  and  ruin  this  Nation, 
destroy  our  economy  and  our  form  of 
government  by  waste  and  inefficiency 
and  corruption  in  trying  to  build  a  de- 
fense? What  vdll  there  be  left  to  defend 
if  we  keep  spending  at  this  rate? 

We  must  awaken  to  this  danger.  We 
must  stop  waste.  We  must  compel  ef- 
ficiency, and  if  we  do  not  do  it  and  do  it 
soon,  it  will  not  be  "God  bless  America," 
it  will  be  God  help  America! 


Refuf ee  Qiildren  in  America 
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lifan's  inhtunanlty  to  man  makes  countless 
thousands  mourn. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  had  an  experience  that  affected  me 
most  profoundly.  Indeed,  as  I  pen  these 
words  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  to  write. 

For  the  past  half  hour  I  have  listened 
over  the  radio  to  an  exchange  of  greet- 
ings between  refugee  children  in  America 
and  their  parents  in  Britain — a  program 
that  stirred  me  to  the  iimermost  depths 
of  my  soul.  As  I  listened  to  the  eager  and 
excited  voices  of  the  little  kiddles,  and 
to  the  restrained  but  loving  and  brave 
responses  of  the  parents,  a  melancholy 
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came  over  me  that  brought  tears  to  my 
eyes  and  dimmed  the  bright  sunshine 
that  came  through  the  viindows.  Yea,  it 
seemed  that  even  the  Joyous  songs  of  the 
birds  out  of  doors  were  hushed. 

All  were  brave,  although  I  could  detect 
a  tenseness,  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
parents,  more  especially  the  mothers. 
That  is  understandable,  coming  from 
those  who  had  entered  the  valley  of  death 
to  bring  forth  their  loved  ones. 

As  I  sit  in  my  office  in  Washington 
this  peaceful  Sunday  afternoon  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  realize  that  3,000  miles 
away  men  are  slaughtering  each  other 
and  lasting  waste  cities  and  hamlets,  not 
because  they  hate  each  other — 

Theirs  not  to  make  reply. 

Theirs  not  to  reason  why. 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die. 

They  are  killing  and  destroying  be- 
cause their  leaders  have  been  stupid, 
blind,  and  selfish.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
the  inarticulate  masses  that  must  pay 
the  price  of  theh*  leaders'  incredible 
follies.  I 

"But  what  good  came  of  It  at  last?" 

Quoth  Uttle  Peterkln. 
"Why.  that  I  cannot  teU,"  said  he; 
"But  'twas  a  famous  victory." 

The  thousands  of  refugee  children  in 
/^erica,  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
are  innocent  victims  of  a  heartbreaking 
tragedy  that  has  no  parallel  in  modern 
times.  They  have  been  exiled  from 
their  homes  to  live  in  strange  places  and 
among  kind-hearted  strangers  that  they 
may  be  spared  the  harrowing  experi- 
ences their  parents  are  nightly  under- 
going; that  their  young  lives  might  be 
preserved — preserved  for  what?  That 
they  may  some  day  r^enact  the  tragic 
and  cruel  roles  that  their  fathers,  uncles, 
older  brothers  and  cousins  are  daily 
compelled  to  enact?    God  forbid. 

The  masses  in  all  countries  ask  but  to 
be  permitted  to  live  their  lives  in  peace, 
to  raise  their  offspring  to  become  useful 
members  of  society.  They  are  not  con- 
cerned with  lust  of  empire  nor  ambi- 
tions of  politicians.  One  and  all  whole- 
heartedly abhor  war  with  its  bloodshed 
and  destruction  and  misery,  and  if  they 
could  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  the 
chancelleries  their  vote  would  be  for 
peace,  and  to  outlaw  war.  It  is  they 
who  must  do  the  fighting  and  dying;  it 
is  they  who  must  pay  the  cost  in  blood, 
in  treasure,  in  suffering.  It  is  anoma- 
lous that  the  masses  are  deprived  of  all 
voice  when  the  time  comes  to  cast  the 
die  for  peace  or  war,  yet  it  is  so. 

Happily,  it  will  not  always  be  thus. 
Some  day  the  great  body  of  common 
folks,  like  you  and  me.  will  demand  a 
seat  at  ^e  council  table  when  the  fate 
of  millions  is  being  decided.  When  that 
happy  day  comes  the  spears  will  be  beaten 
into  pruning  hooks. 

Control  of  government  must  be  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  selfish,  cruel,  and  lust- 
ful megalomaniacs  who  can  see  no  far- 
ther ahead  than  the  tip  of  their  nose,  and 
whose  sole  concern  is  self.  Their  day  is 
drawing  to  its  close.  Then  it  will  no 
longer  be  necessary  to  separate  mothers 
and  fathers  from  their  loved  offspring  at 
a  time  when  the  little  ones  most  need 
the  loving  and  wise  ministrations  of  the 
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home  to  guide  and  direct  their  yoxing 
and  plastic  minds. 

I  am  but  a  humble  being,  by  the  grace 
of  God  an  American  citizen,  but  I  would 
not  change  places  with  any  of  the  war 
lords  of  Europe  or  Asia,  whose  hands  reek 
with  human  blood.  They  have  destroyed 
what  it  has  taken  centuries  to  build,  and 
have  sold  unborn  generations  into  bond- 
age of  debt  and  disease,  "nieir  names 
will  go  down  in  history  with  the  barbarian 
conquerers  of  the  Dark  Ages;  their  souls 
will  know  no  peace.  An  eternity  of  con- 
trition cannot  wash  their  sins  away. 
They  have  left  an  indeUble  stain  on  the 
pages  of  history;  they  have  caused  suf- 
fering and  misery  that  mere  words  can- 
not portray. 

And  whosoever  shall  offend  one  of  these 
little  ones  that  believe  In  me.  It  Is  better  for 
him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  hla 
neck,  and  he  were  cast  mto  the  sea. 


Alonzo  Dillard  Folger 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  KERR 

OF  NORTH  CAKOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  June  30.  1941 


Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  fully  review  the  life  of  my 
distinguished  friend,  Hon.  Alonzo  Dil- 
lard PoLGER,  whose  tragic  death  removed 
from  this  body  and  deprived  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  and  this  Nation  of  a 
matchless  service  and  an  example  of 
unselfish  devotion  to  his  State  and  Na- 
tion measured  by  his  great  intellect  and 
his  rare  ability  to  grip  the  love  and  in- 
spire the  confidence  of  his  fellow  man. 
When  Mr.  Polger  died  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  lowered  its  majestic  head  in 
deep  supplication  and  sorrow.  Prom  the 
mountains  of  this  great  commonwealth 
to  its  sand  dune  shores  upon  which  beats 
the  turbulent  Atlantic  every  human  soul 
who  knew  this  public  servant  experienced 
and  expressed  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow. 

It  Is  fortunate  for  any  man  to  be  bom 
in  or  at  the  foothills  of  the  beautiful  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains.  These  mountains  are 
nature's  contribution  to  earth's  beauty 
and  glory  and  it  appears  that  the  Master 
of  Art  left  out  nothing  when  he  created 
these  sublime  scenes.  The  panorama  of 
these  mountains  will  ever  draw  men  to 
God  and  inspire  man  to  attain  those 
noble  attributes  which  the  Master  of  Men 
commanded  when  He  walked  this  earth. 

Bom  in  or  near  these  mountains  were 
many  men  whose  lives  and  service  adorn 
the  history  of  this  Nation  and  the  mem- 
ory of  these  men  will  be  cherished  with 
pride  inexpressible  as  long  as  this  Re- 
public survives.  It  was  In  this  section 
that  Andrew  Jackson.  Zeb  Vance.  Thomas 
L.  Clingman,  General  Hoke,  Daniel 
Boone.  Thomas  H.  Benton.  Thomas  Ruf- 
fin.  Richmond  Pierson.  and  many  others 
first  saw  the  Ught  of  day  and  nurtured  in- 
pirations  which  lead  them  to  unselfish 


service  and  proud  achievements.  The 
subject  of  this  tribute.  Lon  Polger.  was 
born  in  that  section  of  North  Carolina 
which  contributed  a  long  list  of  noble 
men  and  women  to  this  Nation,  a  few 
of  whom  I  have  just  mentioned.  His 
ancestors  were  among  those  Scotch -Irish 
patriots  from  Virginia.  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  who  de- 
stroyed the  mighty  British  Army  of  Lord 
Comwallis  when  he  endeavored  to  sub- 
jugate the  southern  colonies  and  make 
secure  the  conquest  of  all  the  American 
colonies.  Our  deceased  colleague  was  a 
fine  lawjrer,  a  good  judge,  a  superb  po- 
litical organizer,  a  faithful  trustee  of  the 
great  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
a  public  servant  whose  life  and  acts  werf 
so  upright  that  he  was  universally  be- 
loved by  all  who  knew  him  and  honored 
as  few  have  been  in  our  State  In  this 
generation.  I  asked  his  distinguished 
brother  and  successor  here  what  was  the 
noblest  characteristic  possessed  by  our 
deceased  colleague;  his  answer  was  the 
answer  I  knew  he  would  make  to  me.  and 
the  answer  all  others  who  knew  him 
would  have  made;  it  was  "his  unselfish 
love  for  his  fellow  man  and  the  sacri- 
fice he  readily  made  for  those  who  needed 
his  help  and  comfort." 

"Hie  Saviour  of  man  gave  one  com- 
mandment to  those  who  would  live  after 
Him — this  was  the  dying  declaration  made 
on  Calvary,  sind  on  that  tragic  occasion 
He  said  to  His  faithful  followers:  "A  new 
commandment  I  give  unto  you.  that  you 
love  one  another;  as  I  have  loved  you. 
that  you  also  love  one  another."  and  then 
went  away  to  His  death  and  destiny. 

LoN  Polger  loved  his  fellow  man.  This 
was  the  touchstone  of  his  life,  the  secret 
of  his  power  and  influence,  and  5.000 
friends  came  to  look  on  his  casket  and  pay 
a  last  tribute  to  their  friend,  and  5  times 
5,000  were  saddened  as  his  spirit  went  to 
"that  City  which  has  foundations  whose 
maker  and  builder  is  God." 

He  was  buried  in  the  sight  of  thftse 
mountains  which  gave  to  him  the  happy 
dreams  of  his  boyhood  and  inspired  his 
ambition,  his  love,  his  joy.  and  delight 
which  neither  gold  nor  power  could  buy. 
If  you  should  analyze  the  character  of 
Mr.  Polger  or  most  men  who  are  loved 
by  their  fellow  man.  you  will  find  that  it 
Is  made  up  of  the  simple  virtues  of  life; 
happiness,  friendliness,  patience,  self- 
denial,  industry,  and  charity.  It  is  said 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  that  his  simplicity 
was  his  chief  charm.  Everybody  that 
knew  him  felt  that  he  was  a  real  man.  a 
large-hearted,  generous  friends,  always 
ready  to  help  everybody  out  of  trouble. 
He  never  covered  up  anything ;  never  had 
secrets;  the  door  of  his  life  was  always 
open  so  that  any  man  could  read  his  ut- 
most thoughts.  Theodore  Roosevelt  once 
said  in  a  speech  that  he  deUvered  to  the 
people  of  Colorado: 

If  when  I  die  the  ones  who  knew  me  best 
believe  that  I  was  a  thoughtful,  helpful  hus- 
band: a  loving,  wise,  and  painstaking  father; 
a  generous,  kindly  neighbor,  and  an  honest 
citizen:  that  will  be  a  far  more  real  honor, 
and  will  prove  my  life  to  have  been  more 
successful  than  the  fact  that  I  have  ever 
been  President  of  the  United  States.  Had 
a  few  events  over  which  no  one  had  control 
been  other  than  they  were.  It  Is  quite  pos- 
sible that  I  may  have  never  held  the  high 
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oOc*  that  I  now  occupy,  but  no  train  of 
•vent*  could  accldentallr  make  me  a  noble 
character  or  a  falthfiil  member  of  my  home 
and  community. 

LoH  FoLco  was  a  noble  character  and 
a  faithful  member  of  his  home  and  com- 
munity.  He  was  true  to  every  obligation 
he  undertook  in  this  life  and  everyone 
who  knew  him  knew  this.    His  simple 
virtues  endeared  him  to  all  and  his  repu- 
tation was  coextensive  with  the  boundary 
of  the  great  State  in  which  he  was  bom 
and  died.    He  was  Nature's  nobleman,  a 
(rioid  of  man.  and  obeyed  without  equiv- 
ocation   the    only    commandment    our 
Savior  ever  gave  to  this  world.    No  verse 
was  ever  more  adequate  as  a  tribute  to 
the  life  of  Lou  Folcsr  than  those  beauti- 
ful lines  of  Leigh  Hunt  enUtled  "Abou 
Ben  Adhem  and  the  Angel": 
Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  hia  tribe  Increase)  I 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace 
And  saw.  within  the  twilight  In  the  room. 
ICaklnc  It  rich  like  a  lUy  In  bloom. 
A&4ngel  wrttlng  In  a  book  of  gold, 
■loeedlng  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 
And  to  the  prseence  In  the  room  he  said, 
"What  wrltaat  tbout"    The  Tlslon  raised  Its 

head. 
And  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  aoowd 
Answered,  "The  names  of  those  who  love  the 

Lord." 
"And  Is  mine  oneT"  said  Abou.    "Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  angel.    Abou  spoke  more  low. 
But  cheerUy  stlU,  and  said.  "I  {vay  thee  then. 
Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow  men." 
TlM  angel  wrote  and  vmnlahed.     The  next 

night 
It  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light. 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  Ood  had 

Meet: 
An<l  lot  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest! 
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ADDRB8  BT  CHARLES  A.  LINDBEROH 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcobs.  I  include  the  wonderful  address 
given  by  that  fearless  and  unambitious 
American.  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  in 
the  HoUjrwood  Bowl  on  June  20  to  a  crowd 
that  overflowed  to  high  up  on  the  moun- 
talntide.  Tliis  modest  hero  has  an  In- 
ftnlty  written  on  his  brow  and  has  a 
majority  of  our  people  with  him. 

We  who  oppoae  America's  entrance  Into 
this  war  have  one  great  advantage  over  the 
Intenrentlonlats.  We  will  be  successful  If 
we  can  bring  the  true  facts  and  issues  of  the 
war  clearly  before  the  people  of  oxir  country. 
They  can  be  successful  only  by  confusing  o\ir 
people  In  regard  to  these  facts  and  Issues. 
We  fight  with  the  blade  of  truth  as  our 
greatest  weapon.  They  us*  the  bludgeon  of 
propaganda.  We  ask  you  to  study  our  state- 
ments since  this  war  began.  They  dare  not 
ask  you  to  study  theirs.  Time  Ues  with  us. 
for  knowledge  cannot  be  permanently  sup- 


pressed,   and    every    fact    that    Is    learned 
sharpens  our  weapon. 

Possibly  the  most  ominous  and  deplorable 
development  of  the  war,  as  far  as  the  Uxilted 
States  is  concerned,  has  been  the  deliberate 
attempt  to  misinform  and  conf\ise  our  people. 
Some  day.  In  the  not  distant  future,  the  men 
who  are  responsible  for  this  will  be  called 
to  accotmt  by  an  aroused  and  enlightened 
nation.  The  attempt  to  Involve  oxir  country 
In  WBur  by  subterfuge  and  propaganda  Is  not 
a  crime  to  be  passed  over  lightly.  Public 
opinion  will  bring  the  charges,  and  history 
will  be  the  Judge. 

But  there  Is  time  for  that  In  the  future. 

Now  we  have  a  more  important  mission  to 
accomplish.  Our  first  mission  Is  to  stay  out 
of  this  war,  and  all  of  our  effort,  for  the 
present,  must  be  directed  toward  that  objec- 
tive. After  the  war  Is  over,  we  can  turn  to 
reforms.  Reforms  must  come,  but  they 
must  come  with  tolerance  and  not  with  war. 

Tonight  I  shall  try  to  cut  through  some  of 
the  propaganda  and  misinformation  which 
has  entangled  public  thinking  In  recent 
months.  It  Is  Impossible  to  cover  every- 
thing In  a  aingle  address,  so  I  shall  hold  my 
discussion  primarily  to  two  of  the  greatest 
fallacies  which  have  been  advanced  by  the 
groups  who  want  to  get  us  into  war.  They 
claim,  first,  that  the  developments  of  modern 
warfare  make  this  country  more  vulnerable  to 
foreign  Invasion  than  before,  and,  second,  that 
the  best  way  to  defend  America  is  by  defend- 
ing England.  I  will  try  to  show  you  conclu- 
sively tonight  why  these  claims  are  false,  and 
why  the  exact  opposite  Is  true.  The  fact  is 
that  the  developments  of  modern  warfare 
make  America  less  vulnerable  to  Invasion 
than  we  have  ever  been  In  the  past.  The  fact 
Is  that  the  surest  way  for  us  to  lose  a  war  Is 
by  trying  to  defend  England  or  any  other 
part  of  Europe. 

A  general  principle  cannot  be  laid  down, 
the  importance  of  which  I  cannot  overem- 
phasize. Our  entire  national  policy  should  be 
woimd  around  It.  It  Is  that  while  the  de- 
vtiopments  of  modem  warfare  have  Increased 
the  vulnerability  of  nations  within  a  hemi- 
sphere to  each  other,  they  have  decreased  the 
ability  of  one  hemisphere  to  attack  the  other 
successfully.  For  instance,  the  development 
of  aviation  made  Prance  and  England  much 
more  vulnerable  to  Germany  than  they  were 
before.  But  aviation  makes  it  more  difficult 
for  Europe  to  attack  America,  or  for  America 
to  attack  Europe,  than  it  has  ever  been  In  the 
past. 

The  Interventionists  have  tieen  telling  you 
that  aircraft  have  removed  the  safety  we  once 
had  In  our  Isolated  geographical  position — 
that  the  barriers  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  no  longer  exist.  But  Just  the  oppo- 
site is  true.  Aircraft  alone  could  not  carry 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  an  army  large 
enoiigh  to  invade  America.  They  could  not 
begin  to  carry  the  supplies  for  such  an  army. 
An  Invading  army  would  still  have  to  come  to 
America  by  sea,  and  aircraft  make  a  sea  in- 
vasion more  difficult  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  In  fact,  the  edevelopments  of  this 
war  Indicate  that  aircraft  may  make  It  im- 
possible for  an  enemy  force  to  land  on  our 
American  coast,  regardless  of  how  strong  that 
force  may  be. 

It  has  been  shown  time  and  time  again 
that  warships  suBer  heavy  loeses  whenever 
they  come  within  striking  distance  of  enemy 
aviation.  The  British  Navy  was  unable  to 
remain  in  the  Skagerrak  under  the  bombs 
of  German  aircraft.  It  was  forced  to  retire 
from  the  coast  of  Norway.  It  could  not  with- 
stand the  attack  of  the  dive  bombers  at 
Sicily.  It  had  heavy  losses  in  the  Aegean 
during  the  campaigns  of  Greece  and  Crete. 
Additional  instances  of  the  effect  of  air  upon 
sea  power  were  given  in  the  Britisu  attacks 
on  the  Italian  fieet  and  in  the  location  and 
disabling  of  the  German  battleship  Bismarck. 
But  possibly  the  most  significant  of  all  is 
the  fact  that  neither  the  Germans  nor  the 


British  have  attempted  to  land  forces  by 
sea  on  any  coast  adequately  protected  by  air. 
When  we  analyze  the  situation  carefully, 
we  find  that  nearly  all  of  the  developments 
of  modem  warfare  would  be  to  our  advantage 
In  the  defense  of  America,  and  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  any  foreign  enemy  attempting 
to  attack  us.  This  is  obvious  If  you  stop  to 
realize  that  an  enemy  would  still  have  to 
come  by  sea,  and  that  ships  have  changed 
very  little  in  recent  years.  Their  speed  Is 
not  much  different  today  than  It  was  in  the 
last  war.  We  would  have  plenty  of  warning 
of  the  approach  of  a  hostile  fleet,  and — here 
is  the  significant  point — almost  all  the  de- 
velopments of  modern  warfare  that  our 
enemy  was  bringing  would  be  safely  boxed  up 
In  the  holds  of  his  ships.  Aside  from  the 
relatively  small  number  of  planes  he  coiUd 
release  from  aircraft  carriers,  and  possibly  a 
few  long-range  bombers,  his  modern  equip- 
ment would  be  useless  unless  he  could  actu- 
ally unload  it  and  assemble  It  on  otir  shores. 
But  while  our  enemy  was  still  In  midocean 
on  board  his  ships,  we  could  concentrate  our 
air  force,  our  coast  artillery,  our  tanks,  and 
otir  mechanized  divisions  with  a  speed  and 
effectiveness  that  has  never  been  known  In 
the  past.  The  advantages  of  modem  warfare 
would  be  ours,  not  his. 

I  ask  you  to  visualize  an  enemy  convoy 
headed  toward  America,  a  thousand  miles 
off  our  coast.  The  picture  is  not  a  great  deal 
different  than  It  would  have  been  25  years 
ago.  The  battleships  would  be  a  little  larger, 
and  there  would  be  a  number  of  aircraft 
carriers;  but  otherwise  the  convoys  of  today 
have  not  changed  much  In  appearance  from 
convoys  of  the  last  war. 

Next,  I  ask  you  to  visiialize  the  preparations 
In  America  for  the  reception  of  that  convoy. 
Our  sky  would  be  full  of  long-range  bombers. 
Our  concrete  highways  would  be  lined  with 
tanks  and  mechanized  divisions.  Rocon- 
nalssance  planes  would  keep  us  informed  by 
radio  of  our  enemy's  exact  position.  About 
the  only  thing  that  would  appear  the  same  as 
In  the  past  would  be  our  Navy  steaming  out 
to  sea.  And  like  the  enemy.  It,  too,  would 
have  aircraft  carriers  and  larger  battleships. 

With  these  pictures  in  mind,  you  can  see 
why  I  say  that  the  developments  of  modern 
we -fare  are  to  our  advantage  in  defending 
America,  and  not  to  an  enemy's  advantage  In 
attacking  us:  you  can  see  why  It  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  ever  before  for  the  armies  of  one 
hemisphere  to  attack  the  other  hemisphere 
successfully.  You  can  see  clearly  how  false 
and  misleading  the  interventionists'  claims 
have  been.  Even  if  the  British  Fleet  Itself 
should  turn  again  us,  we  will  still  be  able  to 
defend  ourselves.  That  fieet  would  be  no 
more  able  to  meet  the  challenge  of  air  powers 
in  America  than  it  has  been  able  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  air  power  in  Europe.  Aviation, 
if  we  use  it  intelligently,  will  make  American 
shores  Impregnable  to  attack. 

Now,  let  us  tUTDr  to  the  Interventionists' 
second  claim.  They  say  that  the  best  way  to 
defend  America  is  to  defend  England.  But 
when  you  pin  them  down  by  asking  what  the 
defense  of  England  means,  they  tell  you  that 
in  order  to  defend  England  we  must  crush 
Germany  and  restore  all  the  territory  Ger- 
many has  occupied  since  the  war  began.  If 
you  ask  them  whether  we  must  also  restore 
the  territory  occupied  by  Russia  and  Japan, 
they  xisually  look  the  other  way  and  make 
some  vague  statement  about  supporting  the 
four  freedoms  throughout  the  world  And  if 
you  ask  exactly  how  all  this  is  to  be  done,  you 
seldom  get  any  reply  at  all.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  anyone  who  advocates  our  entry  into 
this  war  outline  Intelligently  where  we  would 
attack  or  how  we  could  win.  Thsy  simply 
shout  "fight,"  and  usually  they  are  not  the 
people  who  would  do  the  fighting. 

To  understand  why  the  best  way  to  defend 
America  Is  not  by  defending  England.  It  Is 
necessary  to  study  Europe  and  the  position 
in  which  England  finds  herself  In  this  modem 
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era.  Of  all  the  nations  In  the  world.  England 
Is  probably  the  most  adversely  affected  by 
the  developments  of  modem  warfare.  This 
the  Interventionists  do  not  tell  you.  but  It 
becomes  obvious  when  you  stop  to  realize 
that  English  life,  strength,  and  Empire  have 
been  built  upon  control  of  the  seas  In 
generations  past.  Englishmen  could  live  in 
security  on  their  islandn  as  long  as  they 
maintained  the  strongest  navy  In  the  world. 
But  the  submarine  and  the  airplane  have 
broken  that  security.  It  is  no  longer  enough 
to  control  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  It  is  no 
longer  possible  to  control  it  within  effective 
bombing  range  of  enemy  aircraft.  For  the 
first  time  in  history  EngLind  cannot  protect 
her  shores  with  her  navy.  For  the  first  time 
her  cities  and  her  Industries  can  be  attacked 
regardless  of  how  many  battleshipe  she  has. 
The  geographical  advantage  of  the  British 
Isles  In  an  age  of  ships  d^es  not  exist  in  an 
age  of  aircraft.  England  :s  actually  at  a  dis- 
advantage from  the  standpoint  of  aviation. 
The  area,  the  terrains,  and  the  climatic  con- 
ditions of  Great  Britain  are  not  advantageous 
for  fiying.  Enemy  air  bases  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  curve  around  her  in  almost  a  semi- 
circle. No  matter  how  many  fighting  planes 
we  build  In  America  and  send  to  England,  it 
is  not  possible  to  base  enough  squadrons  in 
the  British  Isles  to  equal  In  striking  power 
the  squadrons  that  Germany  can  base  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  English  cities  and 
Industrial  areas  are  within  easy  range  of 
enemy  bombers,  while  British  bombers  must 
fiy  much  farther  to  reach  similar  enemy 
objectives.  Fuel,  food,  and  other  supplies 
must  be  taken  to  England  by  sea,  in  ships 
which  can  be  bombed  and  torpedoed  by  her 
enemy.  I  repeat  again  that  the  very  develop- 
ments of  modem  warfare  which  have 
strengthened  the  position  of  America  have 
greatly  weakened  the  pijsition  of  England, 
and  I  challenge  anyone  to  prove  otherwise. 

Now.  let  us  consider  what  we  in  America 
would  have  to  do  in  order  to  defend  Eng- 
land. As  I  have  said,  the  Interventionists 
admit  that  by  the  defense  of  England  they 
really  mean  the  defeat  of  Germany.  Eng- 
land herself  has  so  far  refused  to  reconsider 
the  terms:  on  which  she  declared  war,  and 
since  they  Involve  the  restoration  of  Poland, 
It  might  be  necessary  for  us  to  defeat  Russia 
as  well  as  Germany  If  we  enter  this  war.  But 
there  ar^/stlU  more  complications.  We  find 
that  Spain  is  friendly  to  Germany,  and  that 
France  has  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Axis.  Even  Japan  has  formed  a  military  alli- 
ance with  the  Axis  Powers.  So  when  we 
translate  the  English  of  the  interventionists 
Into  plain  American  language,  we  find  that 
what  we  are  really  being  told  Is  that  the  best 
way  to  defend  America  Is  by  attacking  the 
rest  of  the  world — by  sending  our  soldiers 
cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  across  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  to  overcome  the  armies  of  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Japan,  and  possibly  Russia, 
France,  and  Spain  as  well. 

Now,  suppose  we  are  foolish  enough  to  at- 
tempt this.  Let  us  see  what  we  must  do. 
If  we  enter  war.  we  must  be  prepared  for 
all  eventualities.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
fight  Japan  in  the  Pacific  at  the  same  time 
that  we  are  convoying  our  troops  and  sup- 
plies across  the  Atlantic.  And  since  the  al- 
lied armies  no  longer  bold  any  territory  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  force  a  landing  on  a  hostile  coast 
against  the  same  German  Army  and  air  force 
that  broke  the  Maginot  Line  and  routed  the 
British  Navy  whenever  it  came  within  bomb- 
ing range  of  their  bases. 

We  would  have  the  same  problem  In  attack- 
ing Europe  that  European  armies  would  have 
In  attacking  us.  But  in  that  case  it  would 
be  our  problem  to  transport  oxir  Armies  on 
ships,  and  try  to  land  on  their  shores  under 
the  bombardment  of  tlieir  aircraft,  the  tor- 
pedoing of  their  submarines,  and  the  fire  of 
their  coast  artillery  and  mechanized  divi- 
sions.   Yet  the  Interventionists  tell  you  that 


the  best  way  to  defend  America  Is  by  defend- 
ing England. 

Let  us  face  the  true  facts  as  they  appear 
before   us   in   plain    American    wording. 

First.  We  are  still  unprepared  for  war, 
and  it  would  take  us  years  to  prepare  ade- 
quately for  the  type  of  war  we  now  consider 
entering.  It  would  mean  turning  this  coun- 
try into  a  military  nation  that  exceeds  Ger- 
many in  regimentation.  Life  as  we  know  it 
today  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Second.  Even  If  we  were  fully  prepared  at 
this  time,  we  would  face  the  superhuman 
task  of  crossing  an  ocean  and  forcing  a  land- 
ing on  a  fortified  continent  against  armies 
stronger  than  our  own  and  hardened  by 
years  of  war.  It  would  probably  mean  the 
loss  of  millions  of  American  lives. 

Third.  We  in  America  have  the  best  de- 
fensive position  In  the  world.  No  foreign 
p<->wer  can  invade  us  today,  and  with  reasona- 
ble preparation  on  our  part,  no  combination 
of  foreign  powers  will  ever  be  able  to  Invade 
us  Since  they  cannot  invade,  it  will  be  only 
a  question  of  time  before  they  desire  to  trade 
with  us.  And  I  have  ftill  confidence  in  Amer- 
ican ability  to  hold  Its  own  In  a  trade. 

Men  and  women  of  California,  I  have  tried 
to  show  you  tonight  why  we  can  defend 
America,  and  why  it  is  diltkmlt.  If  not  Impos- 
sible for  us  to  wage  war  In  Eiux)pe  success- 
fully. I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  one 
more  thought,  and  that  is  what  we  are  doing 
to  Europe  by  encouraging  and  prolonging  this 
war.  England  and  France  were  never  in  a 
position  to  win  this  war.  Those  who  urged 
them  to  declare  war  were  not  true  friends. 
They  have  pushed  two  great  nations  to  dis- 
aster. Those  who  urge  that  the  war  be  con- 
tiniiietf'  are  pushing  all'  Etirope  into  chaos. 
I  have  said  since  war  was  declared,  and  I  say 
again,  that  with  every  month  that  passes, 
England  will  be  In  a  worse  position  to  nego- 
tiate peace  terms  than  she  was  before.  With 
every  month  her  suffering  and  her  hardships 
will  increase.  But  suppose  I  am  wrong.  Sup- 
pose we  In  America  throw  all  of  our  people, 
and  all  of  our  resources — throw  the  entire 
future  of  this  country  into  the  greatest  war 
of  history.  Suppose  that  by  some  miracle  of 
fate,  after  10  or  20  or  SO  years  of  struggle, 
after  losing  many  millions  of  lives,  that  we 
were  at  last  able  to  bring  Germany  to  her 
knees  in  the  midst  of  a  devastated,  starved, 
and  prostrate  Europe,  what  would  we  have 
gained?  What  would  be  the  result  for  Eng- 
land, for  France,  for  ourselves,  except  the 
downfall  of  all  European  civilization,  and 
the  establishment  of  conditions  in  our  own 
country  far  worse  even  than  those  In  Ger- 
many today?  Who  would  be  the  winner  of 
such  a  vrar  except  Russia  anc^  Japan? 

I  ask  you  to  face  the  facts  of  war  as 
they  are.  to  consider  them  carefully,  and 
then  to  put  your  support  behind  a  nego- 
tiated peace  In  Europe.  I  ask  you  to  con- 
sider the  alternatives  to  a  negotiated  peace, 
and  see  if  they  are  not  worse.  The  alter- 
natives to  a  negotiated  peace  Is  either  a 
Hitler  victory  or  a  prostrate  Europe,  and 
IXMSlbly  a  prostrate  America  as  weU.  I 
tell  you  that  the  only  way  our  American 
life  and  Ideals  can  be  preserved  la  by  stay- 
ing out  of  this  war.  I  tell  you  that  the 
only  way  European  civilization  can  be  saved 
is  by  ending  it  quickly.  If  anyone  tries  to 
tell  you  otherwise,  make  them  outline  clear- 
ly their  alternative.  Make  them  tell  you 
not  what  they  think  should  be  done,  not 
what  they  wish  could  be  done,  but  exactly 
how  this  Nation  Is  going  to  accomplish 
what  they  advocate.  Make  them  teU  you  how 
many  ships  and  how  many  men  their  policy 
will  require;  how  many  dead  and  how  many 
wounded  our  covmtry  will  suffer;  how  many 
years  of  war  we  must  go  thnnigh.  After 
that,  the  decision  is  up  to  you  as  the  free 
citizens  of  the  greatest  democracy  left  on 
earth.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my 
address,  we  who  oppose  this  war  ask  cnly 
that  the  true  facts  and  issues   be  placed 


openly  before  the  American  people.  This 
is  a  democratic  country.  Its  direction  Is  In 
joxu  handL  not  in  the  hands  of  any  one 
leader  or  group  of  leaders.  Your  leaders  are 
not  elected — as  In  the  totalitarian  states — 
to  dictate  to  you.  They  are  elected  to  rep- 
resent you.  You  have  the  right  as  a  free 
people  to  demand  that  representation.  It 
is  your  right  and  yoxir  duty  to  decide  the 
direction  your  country  takes — to  peace  or 
to  war.  Your  decision  is  final,  and  In  your 
decision  we  have  confidence.  All  we  aak 
is  that  you  be  given  the  truth  with  which 
to  Judge,  and  the  opportunity  of  express- 
ing yovu  opinion. 


Interests  Opposed  to  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  DT7LUTH    (MINN.) 
NEWS-TRIBUNE 


Mr.  PITTENQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  hear- 
ings are  now  In  progress  before  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the 
House  in  connection  with  H.  R.  4927. 
This  is  the  legislation  introduced  in  the 
House  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  the 
agreement  for  completion  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  project  recently  made  be- 
tween olBcials  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
eastern  railroads  are  actively  opposing 
this  legislation.  An  editorial  in  the  Du- 
luth  News-Tribune  for  June  24,  1941.  in 
discussing  this  situation  is  very  interest- 
ing. It  is  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune  of 
June  24,  19411 

THE    SBAWAT    AMD    THX    EAnjUlAOS^ 

From  the  National  Seaway  Council iomes 
a  leaflet  discussing  the  attempt  of  the  east- 
em  railroads  to  make  it  appear  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  would  be  a  threat  to  all 
the  railroads  of  this  country. 

The  seaway  council  shows,  to  begin  with, 
that  the  western  railroads  would  benefit 
Immensely  by  hauling  seaway-shipped  goods 
to  and  from  the  ports  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
On  top  of  that  the  lowered  shipping  costs 
would  contribute  to  the  growth  of  Midwest 
industry,  and  as  these  Industries  grew,  rail- 
road business  in  this  part  of  the  country 
would  Increase,  too. 

Then  it  ahows  that  the  martmum  possible 
tonnage  moved  over  the  seaway  could  not 
exceed  11,500.000.000  ton-miles,  or  about  3.4 
percent  of  the  entire  railroad  tonnage  moved 
In  this  covmtry.  Since  there  will  probably 
be  nowhere  near  this  tonnage  on  the  seaway, 
and  since  all  of  the  tonnage  there  would  not 
come  from  the  railroads,  much  of  It  being 
new.  seaway-created  business,  the  Injxuy  the 
eastern  roads  would  suffer  would  be  com- 
paratively slight: — perhaps  none  at  all  If  they 
were  alert  enough  to  get  their  share  of  the 
fast  freight  business  which  the  development 
of  Midwest  industry  would  create 

As  to  the  savings  and  benefits  of  watsr 
transpcntatlon.  the  seaway  ootmcll  finds  an 
example    in   the    ore    movement    from    tits 


uk  you  to  stxxly  the^v.    Time  Ilea  with  ve, 
for  knowledge  cannot  be  permanently  «up- 


uAowAAXAg  vu  nAic  vj^tiiiaii  i/aLLic3ui|j  at^jnarvK, 

But  possibly  the  most  significant  of  all  la 
the  fact  that  neither  the  Oermana  nor  the 


America  u  not  oy  deienaing  England,  it  Is 
necessary  to  study  Europe  and  the  position 
In  which  England  finds  herself  in  this  modem 
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ICewba  Range  to  Pittsburgh.  Of  transporta- 
tion charges  of  •3.265  a  groes  ton.  the  rall- 
lOAds  at  both  ends  of  the  haul  get  ta075. 
•nd  the  railroad -owned  docks  tO^S.  The 
water  carriers  get  90.80  for  835  miles  of  haul. 
In  an  earlier,  free  day.  Midwest  railroad 
men  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  the  waterway. 
The  figures  make  It  clear  that  they  wo\ild  be 
doing  ao  today  If  eastern  control  of  these 
railroads  did  not  prevent  them  from  doing  so. 


CmtU  Rccognnc  Neccssitj  of  the 
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MSW8      RELXASB      OP     THE      NATIONAL 
AUTOlf OBILB  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  DONIKRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Insert  a  release  of  the  National  Automo- 
bile Dealers  Association,  an  article  set- 
ting forth  the  fact  that  court  decisions 
have  fixed  the  status  of  the  automobile 
In  the  Nation's  economy  as  a  necessity, 
which  once  was  considered  a  luxury. 

The  -news  release  follows: 


oouBTS  aBOocmzz  .^Bcxssmr  or  ths 

ADTOMOBOX 

Court  decisions  generally  fix  the  statvis  of 
controversial  subjects  and  one  of  these  has 
been  the  controversy  over  the  status  of  the 
automobile  in  the  Nation's  economy,  the 
National  Automobile  Dealers  Association 
points  out  In  the  ninth  study  of  its  series  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  the  function  of  the 
automobile  In  national  defense. 

The  study  quotes  the  case  of  Nelsen  against 
Tilly.  December  30.  1939.  In  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Nebraska  held  that  "It  cannot 
be  seriously  disputed  that  the  motdr-vehlcle 
Indtutry  has  grown  to  biige  proportions  in 
both  the  Bute  and  Nation.  Motor  vehicles, 
once  liunines,  are  now  necewltles." 

In  commenting.  National  Automobile  Deal- 
ers Association  says.  "The  more  than  40.000.- 
000  drivers  In  this  country  will  heartily  agree 
with  that  decision.  The  truth  of  It  has  been 
brought  home  to  most  of  them  whenever  their 
cats  have  been  laid  up  temporarily  for  repairs. 
Ask  any  serrlc*  manager  and  he  will  tell  you 
how  urgent  each  repair  Job  is  that  comes  Into 
his  shop,  how  Impatient  the  owner  Is  about 
getting  his  car  back  In  good  running  order, 
and  how  often  he  has  requests  for  loaners 
tt  a  customer's  car  Is  to  be  tied  up  for  a  day 
or  so. 

"For  further  convincing  evidence,  ask  any 
of  the  many  thousand  Industrial  workers 
who  have  no  other  way  of  reaching  their 
Jobs.  or.  if  they  have,  are  forced  to  lose 
precious  time  In  walking,  making  connec- 
tions, and  transferring.  Note  the  Jammed 
parking  lots  surrounding  factories.  Watch 
the  streaming  trafllc  Into  and  out  of  business 
dlatrlcta  each  mcMnlng  and  evening.  With- 
out going  further,  try  to  Imagine  the  Incon- 
venience that  would  be  caused  by  unneces- 
sary restriction  on  the  availability  of  private 
motor  vehicle* — the  loss  of  personal  elB- 
clescy.  It  Is  hard  to  think  of  anything  that 
woaM  so  upset  our  whole  mode  of  living. 

*Tn  England,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
tlM  notion  stUl  persisted  that  the  private 


passenger  car  was  a  semllurury.  So  they 
put  their  cars  In  storage.  Then,  imder  the 
disorganizing  effect  of  air  raids,  mass  trans- 
portation was  slowed  down  and  crippled, 
with  serious  effects  on  the  efficiency  of  thou- 
sands of  workers. 

"The  British  soon  discovered  that  their 
private  cars  had  become  a  necessity. 
Through  Government  encouragement,  auto- 
mobiles were  brought  back  Into  use,  lapsed 
licenses  renewed,  and  a  plan  launched 
whereby  motorifts  who  agreed  to  carry  a 
certain  number  of  passengers  to  and  from 
work  were  given  a  large  Increase  In  the  gaso- 
line allowance. 

"So.  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  car 
ownership  Is  only  1  to  19  persons,  the  pri- 
vate passenger  car  had  made  the  transition 
from  semlluxury  to  necessity  without  the 
British  realizing  it.  In  the  United  States 
our  dependence  upon  private  transportation 
is  much  greater.  Ownership  is  1  car  to  every 
5  persons." 


Dedication  of  Post  Office  at  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  mw  TosK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  June  30  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  26),  1941 


ADDRESS  BT    HON.   JAMBS  M.   MEAD,   OP 
NEW  YORK 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  me  at  the  dedication  of  the 
post  office  at  Clyde.  N  Y.,  on  June  28, 
1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  is  refreshing  to  get  away  from  the  Capi- 
tol and  to  be  here  with  you  today.  I  am 
honored  to  have  a  part  in  the  dedication  of 
this  handsome  Federal  building.  Its  modem 
faculties  will  be  enjoyed  by  all  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Clyde  and  of  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood. 

This  month  the  Clyde  Post  Office  observed 
its  one  himdred  and  twenty-first  birthday. 
That  takes  this  office  back  to  1820,  9  years 
before  the  name  "Clyde"  was  designated  for 
this  community.  It  had  formerly  been  known 
as  Galen,  then  a  part  of  Seneca  County. 

What  vast  progressive  steps  have  been 
taken  since  those  early  days! 

This  new  Post  Office  Building  which  we 
dedicate  today  is.  In  itself,  an  evidence  of 
Clyde's  forward  progress.  You  will  agree,  I 
know,  that  this  Is  an  edifice  In  which  the 
cooununlty  may  take  deep  civic  pride.  It 
cost  over  $44,000  to  construct  this  building, 
but  it  has  been  an  investment  In  efficiency, 
culture,  and  civic  betterment  which  will,  in 
the  end.  pay  rich  dividends. 

You  have  here  an  attractive  public  build- 
ing of  colonial  design  constructed  with 
superb  worknoanshlp  and  equipped  with  up- 
to-date  appurtenances  and  conveniences. 
You  are  going  to  enjoy  this  building  and 
you  are  going  to  point  to  it  as  a  useful  and 
aesthetic  contribution  to  your  community. 

While  this  building  is  laid  on  a  strong, 
material  foundation,  its  real  foundation  is  in 


your  hearts.  You  made  this  building  pos- 
sible. It  was  built  by  virtue  of  your  patron- 
age, your  cooperation,  your  ideals.  This  is. 
Indeed,  yoiir  building.  Its  doors  are  open  to 
you.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  you  a  better 
postal  service.  Soon  it  will  become  as  fa- 
miliar and  as  welcome  to  you  as  an  old  friend. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  conducts  the  largest  single  busi- 
ness in  all  the  world.  It  grew  out  of  a  postal 
system  established  by  the  American  Colonies 
prior  to  the  War  for  Independence.  Benjamin 
Franklin  served  as  our  country's  first  Post- 
master General.  He  first  served  under  the 
British  Crown  and  later  under  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  He  laid  the  foundation  for 
this  great  service  of  government  which  was 
to  expand  through  the  years  as  new  Terri- 
tories and  new  States  were  pioneered  and 
settled. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  kept  apace 
with  advancements  in  Industry  and  science. 
Today  the  United  States  malls  speed  across 
the  continent,  fly  across  the  skies,  and  sail 
across  the  seas  by  almost  every  known  means 
of  communication. 

By  train,  plane,  automobile,  ship,  horse, 
motorcycle,  subway — by  dog  sled,  sklLs,  and 
snowshoes — by  foot  and  bicycle — rapid  and 
efficient  delivery  of  the  mail  has  become  an 
accepted  and  commonplace  fact. 

We  enjoy  this  best  of  all  postal  services 
at  low  rates  of  postage,  and  we  place  complete 
confidence  and  trust  in  the  sanctity,  secrecy, 
and  certainty  of  the  malls. 

Today,  in  a  world  that  is  ablaze  with  chaos 
and  warfare — in  a  world  that  seems  to  offer 
little  of  security,  stability,  or  sanity — we  can. 
as  Americans,  view  practical  accomplishments 
like  this  building  in  the  light  of  human 
progress.  It  represents  a  material  translation 
of  that  83rmbolic  quality  that  we  call  Ameri- 
canism. 

Its  foimdations  are  laid  in  the  free  soil  of 
the  Republic:  its  superstructure  reflects  the 
dignity  and  prestige  of  our  democracy. 

History  may  record  that  these  days  through 
which  we  are  now  living  are  among  the  sad- 
dest the  world  has  yet  endured.  History  may 
also  record  that  America  stood  by  her  his- 
toric principles  heroically  and  stemmed  the 
tide  of  world  domination  by  despots  who 
sought  to  subjugate  the  himian  race.  We 
hope,  we  pray,  that  history  will  record  our 
current  efforts  as  an  unexcelled  defense  of 
human  liberty. 

We  will  siirely  be  Judged  through  future 
generations  by  the  effectiveness  and  the  Jus- 
tice of  the  course  we  now  pursue.  More  and 
more  it  becomes  evident  that  we  hold  in  our 
hands  the  destiny  of  free  men. 

The  world  is  a  flaming  sphere  of  death 
and  destruction.  We  witness  the  spreading 
aggression  in  the  Orient,  the  ceaseless  attack 
on  Britain,  the  sharp  clashes  in  Africa,  the 
new  and  bloody  war  in  Russia,  the  attack  in 
the  Near  East,  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  contagion  of  warfare  is  on  our  every 
side.  The  Western  Hemisphere  stands  as 
a  great  bulwark  of  freedom  in  a  world 
blacked  out  by  this  spreading  holocaust. 

Our  task  in  this  crisis  which  engulfs  the 
world  and  blankets  civilization,  even  in  the 
most  remote  recesses  of  the  globe,  challenges 
the  effectiveness  and  the  vitality  of  demo- 
cratic Government.  This  hew  world — this 
dynamic,  imaginative,  and  productive  land 
of  hope  and  opportunity — was  pioneered  and 
built  up  by  men  and  women  who  possessed 
a  passionate  devotion  for  the  cause  of  Indi- 
vidual liberty.  We  became  a  great  melting 
pot  into  which  poured  the  oppressed  and  the 
persecuted  and  the  desperate  and  lonely  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  world.  This  hodge- 
podge of  nationalities — this  incredible  collec- 
tion of  soulful  but  oppressed  peoples — ^this 
awkward  combination  of  many  tongues  and 
many  colors  and  many  creeds — some  way, 
with  the  help  of  Providence  and  with  an  in- 
spired determination,  bound  themselves  to- 
gether  in  a  monumental  effort  to  buUd  a 


their   coast   artillery   and   mechanized   divi- 
■ions.    Yet  the  interventionists  tell  you  that 


address,  we  who  oppose  this  war  ask  cnly 
that  the  true  facts  and  Issues   be  placed 


transportation,  the  seaway  council  finds  an 
example    In    the    ore    movement    from    ttM 
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new  world  which  would  be  strong  and  en- 
during because  it  was  free. 

Yes,  this  Western  Hemisphere  la  the 
miracle  of  civilization.  It  breathes  and 
progresses  by  sheer  will  power,  driven  ever 
lorward  by  the  dynamic  force  of  independent 
self-governing.  God-fearing,  peace-loving  ctt- 
isens. 

This  is  the  world  In  which  we  are  favored 
to  live.  This  is  the  system  that  is  our  herit- 
age. This  is  the  existence  that  is  ours  to 
protect,  to  preserve,  and  to  defend. 

Today,  let  no  one  tell  you  otherwise,  there 
are  calculating  madmen  loose  in  the  world 
who  covet  our  success,  our  resources,  and  our 
wealth.  These  are  tyrants  who  succeed  only 
with  the  instruments  of  force  and  treachery. 
Their  promises  are  worthless;  their  motives 
are  despicable;  their  ambitions  are  brutal. 

The  mechanized  might  of  their  military 
machine  has  rolled  over  virtually  all  of  Eu- 
rope. It  has  crushed  to  earth  the  wealth  and 
liberties  and  aspirations  of  mlllicns  of  de- 
fenseless and  peace-loving  people.  Nation 
after  nation  has  been  betrayed,  invaded,  con- 
quered, occupied,  and  subjugated.  The  list  of 
victim  nations  Is  a  lengthening  role  of  Axis 
dishonor.  ,  Today,  these  gangster  rulers  of 
Europe  fight  among  themselves  for  the  spoils 
of  military  conquest.  But  the  only  encour- 
agement we  can  expect  from  that  carnal  cam- 
paign is  the  knowledge  that  we  have  Just  a 
little  more  time  to  prepare  our  own  defenses 
•nd  to  strengthen  our  own  arms  of  resist- 
ance. 

We  have  determined  that  the  only  manner 
In  which  force  can  be  repelled  Is  by  the  pro- 
vision of  an  equally  irresistible  force.  We 
are  providing  that  defense  and,  when  we  have 
completed  our  program,  we  will  be  a  nation 
strong  enough  to  meet  any  invasion  evin 
from  the  strongest  aggressor,  or  combination 
of  aggressors. 

America  has  been  engaged  in  an  exhaus- 
tive and  prolonged  national  debate  on  our 
role  m  this  world  upheaval.  The  debate  has 
been  conducted  in  almost  every  heme,  in  oitr 
newspapers,  on  the  radio.  In  oiu  great  public 
forums,  and  in  our  legislative  chambers.  Out 
of  this  discussion  has  come  a  solidified  public 
policy.  This  country  has  decided  that  there 
is  only  one  course  it  can  honorably  pursue, 
and  that  is  to  strengthen  our  own  defenses 
and  to  lend  every  possible  measure  of  assist- 
ance to  those  democracies  who  fight  our 
common  cause,  to  those  who  resist  with  in- 
spired heroism  and  with  an  unshakable  de- 
votion to  human  liberty,  the  attacking  Axis 
Powers. 

Adolf  Hitler  can  now  well  see  that  his 
fiendish  ambitions  have  been  challenged  and 
he  must  know  from  a  standpoint  of  realism 
that  in  the  end  despotism  can  never  triumph 
over  democracy. 

But  let  us  not  for  one  instant  tolerate  over- 
confidence  or  a  spirit  of  false  optimism  with 
respect  to  the  magnitude  of  our  efforts.  We 
have  new  and  graver  responsibilities,  more 
burdensome  and  leas  pleasant  tasks,  and  In- 
creased and  unhappy  sacriflces  directly  ahead. 
To  meet  these  new  requirements  we  need  a 
new  and  bolstered  morale,  a  new  and  inspired 
q;>iritual  and  moral  rearmament.  We  need 
an  unassailable  unity;  a  unity  of  purpose, 
effort,  and  production;  a  unity  that  encom- 
passes 130,000,000  Americans  is  our  need. 

To  the  successful  completion  of  this  all-out 
program  of  production  we  must  unstintingly 
pledge  our  wholehearted  and  uncompromis- 
ing cooperation.  We  need  more  ships,  more 
planes,  more  tanks,  more  guns,  more  instru- 
ments of  defense  and  preparedness.  We  need 
more  pilots,  more  technicians,  more  skilled 
workers.  In  a  word,  we  need  more  produc- 
tion, more  training,  and  even  more  coopera- 
tion. 

This  does  not  in  any  way  reflect  on  the 
masterful  beginning  which  we  have  already 
made,  but  it  Indicates  the  route  we  must 
follow  if  we  are  to  effectually  satisfy  the  de- 
mand for  an  Invulnerable  defense.    In  this 


tinlty  which  we  must  achieve  to  a  greater  and 
greater  degree,  we  can  tolerate  no  half- 
hearted, halfway  measures.  Neither  can  we 
afford  to  tolerate  and  to  harljot  those  who  are 
withm  our  shores  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
weakening  our  united  effort. 

The  "fifth  columnists,"  the  Communlsti. 
the  bundists.  the  saboteur,  the  traitor,  and 
the  spy  are  the  mortal  enemies  of  America. 
Every  success  that  they  achieve  is  a  victory 
for  the  aggressors.  We  will  stamp  them  out 
wherever  we  find  them.  We  will  make  this  an 
unwelcome  place  for  them  and  for  their 
sympathizers. 

Furthermore,  we  will  reject  the  advice  and 
the  counsel  of  those  who  would  confuse  and 
mislead  and  divide  our  people.  We  wlU  per- 
mit no  petty  grievances,  no  paltry  partisan- 
ship, no  fatalistic  policy  of  appeasement  to 
divert  us  from  this  declared  objective  to  pre- 
serve the  American  sjrstem.  No  desire  for 
selfish  reward  wiU  tempt  us  to  impede  the 
progress  of  our  national  program.  Strikes 
and  lockouts  in  defense  industries  will  yield 
to  the  democratic  processes  of  arbitration. 
These  things  must  happen  and  these  domestic 
victories  must  be  won.  To  fail  in  any  respect 
WiU  threaten  our  national  effort. 

This  Republic  requires  a  complete  unanim- 
ity of  effort  on  the  part  of  all  sections, 
classes,  races,  religions,  and  political  parties. 
It  requires  speed  and  more  speed,  courage 
and  energy,  faith  and  cooperation.  It  re- 
quires a  solid  phalanx  of  all  of  our  citizens 
in  support  of  the  leadership  of  otir  Presi- 
dent and  of  our  elected  and  chosen  officials. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  you 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  acuteness  of  our 
circumstances  today.  I  cannot  too  fervently 
pl^kd  with  ^pu  to  l*y  aside  every  other  con- 
sicferation  in  the  performance  of  this  mo- 
mentous task. 

I  cannot  too  earnestly  appeal  for  yoiir 
cooperation.  I  realise  that  my  attitude  may 
not  agree  with  jroiu^  in  every  details,  and  I 
realize  that  there  are  trivial  disagreements 
among  us  with  respect  to  some  details  of 
this  great  program,  but  in  the  over-all  effort 
we  must  be  in  agreement. 

An  appreciable  division  among  our  people 
in  this  grave  hour  wov'd  be  an  appalling 
calamity  in  this  land  made  safe  and  free  by 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln.  Such 
a  division  would  be  an  open  invitation  to 
those  abroad  who  hope  they  can  weaken  us 
by  such  a  division. 

Every  time  we  falter  and  every  time  we 
take  serious  issue  with  otir  leadership,  we 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  Axis  program. 
And  so.  the  demand  for  otir  unified  effort 
is  Indispensable. 

Our  devotions  must  be  to  God  and  coun- 
try. We  hope  that  the  pathetic  and  chaotic 
circumstances  of  the  world  today  may.  by 
some  stroke  of  fortune,  dissipate  and  that, 
at  an  early  date,  the  clouds  of  war  and  hate 
and  aggression  may  disperse.  We  hope  that 
the  sun  may  shine  again  upon  a  world  at 
peace,  for  that  is  the  kind  of  a  world  that 
meets  our  aspirations. 

But  we  will  not  let  oxir  love  for  peace,  nor 
our  reluctance  to  question  the  motives  of 
others,  nor  our  tolerance  of  the  weakness 
of  others,  to  thwart  or  dim  or  impede  this 
fateful  program  of  aid  and  defense  Into  which 
we  have  been  unhappily  forced. 

We  hate  this  business  of  war,  and  we  de- 
spise those  who  Insist  that  there  is  no  other 
recourse  to  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes  than  that  of  military  conflict.  We 
abhor  and  shudder  at  the  ruthless  bombings 
of  civilian  populations.  Our  hearts  are  filled 
with  sympathy  at  the  plight  of  women  and 
children,  starving  and  dying  across  the  seas. 
We  can  see  no  Justification  for  these  unspeak- 
able atrocities.  We  hold  t^e  Axis  leadership 
re^x>nsible.  We  are  determined  that  we  shall 
not  send  our  young  men  into  the  holocatist 
abroad  where  the  diving  Stukas  and  the 
armored  might  of  the  Panzer  divisions  re- 
duce human  life  to  a  paltry  oousideration. 


We  want  cone  of  that  horrible  experience. 
We  wUl,  however,  protect  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere from  the  "isms"  that  poison  the  Old 
World.  We  will  resist  every  step  that  is  taken 
to  menace  these  shores.  We  vrlU  not  bow  to 
the  dictates  of  any  tyrant,  nor  will  we  sacri- 
fice our  righta  to  the  freedom  of  the  seaa 
or  of  our  peaceful  ptirsults  at  the  intimida- 
tion of  those  who  despise  oxu  favored  sys- 
tem. 

We  are  succeeding  in  our  iax>gram,  and. 
in  the  end.  America  will  be  a  stronger  and 
happier  and  more  prosperous  Nation.  But 
to  reap  the  reward  of  peace  and  secxirity.  we 
must  uphold  the  leader  of  our  RepubUc — 
the  accepted  spokesman  of  democtacy  every- 
where, the  President  of  the  United  StatM, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


National  Unity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NTW  TOMC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  June  30.  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS     BY     HCW.     HAMILTON 
FISH   OF  NEW   YORK 


Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
speech  made  by  me  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.'s  blue  network  on  Mon- 
day evening,  June  30,  1941. 

National  unity  in  the  present  crisis  Is 
highly  desirable,  and  easily  attainable.  All 
American  citizens  are  united  for  national 
defense  and  want  to  expedite  the  production 
of  war  supplies  and  defense  articles.  The 
Congress  in  adopting  the  lend-lease  bill  has 
provided  for  a  program  of  all  possible  aid  to 
Great  Britain  consistent  with  otir  own  na- 
tional defense.  That  is  the  law  of  the  land 
and  it  should  be  upheld  and  maintained. 

All  loyal  Americans  are  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  activities  and  sabotage  of  the  "fifth 
columnists"  and  our  enemies  from  within. 
We  are  a  united  people  in  demanding  that 
all  alien  Nazis,  Communists,  and  Fascists, 
and  all  un-American  groups  should  be  seized 
and  deported  if  poesible,  and  that  their  sedi- 
tious propaganda  and  activities  should  cease. 

There  should  be  no  partlEanship  in  na- 
tional defense.  Partisanship  must  give  wav 
to  patriotism  during  the  national  emergency. 
However,  that  does  not  mean  that  free  speech 
should  be  cvirtalled  or  constructive  criticism 
abandoned — that  is  the  doctrine  of  the  dic- 
tators and  a  function  of  the  totaUtarian 
systems. 

If  President  Roosevelt  really  wants  na- 
tional unity,  I  urge  him  to  repeat  the  asstir- 
ances  that  he  gave  the  American  people 
before  the  election  that  he  would  keep  this 
country  out  of  war  unless  attacked,  and  in 
case  of  any  cause  for  war— casus  belli — to 
submit  a  war  resolution  to  the  Congress  for 
its  determination. 

If  war  is  to  be  declared  In  the  future 
the  President  must,  in  an  honest,  honorable, 
and  American-like  way  submit  the  issue  to 
the  Congress  where,  after  a  great  national 
debate,  a  war  resolution  would  be  voted  up 
or  down. 

If  the  Preaident  will  accept  this  challenge 
and  give  these  assurances,  I  would  gladly 
stop  making  speeches  over  the  radio  azMl 
elsewhere  against  oui  involvement  In  was. 


•  noUon  still  persisted  that  the  prlvata  |  material  foundation,  its  real  foundation  is  in   I    gether  In  a  monumental  eSort  to  build  a 
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I  believe  the  America  First  Committee  and 
•U  antiwar  organizations  would  stop  their 
acUvltlea  immediately. 

Of  course  the  President  should  also  muizle 
the  flre-eaters  In  his  own  Cabinet,  who  would 
destroy    America    by    bringing    bankruptcy, 
porerty,  chaoa,  and  revolution  here  through 
Involvement  In  European  and  Asiatic  wars. 
The  war  makers  who  are  trying  to  get  tis 
Into  war  are  not  so  much  the  President,  but 
•  comparatively  small  group  of   10  percent 
of  the  Ameriean  people,  who  are  particularly 
weU  represented  in  the  Cabinet.     The  worst 
offenders    are    former    Republicans — Messrs. 
SUmaon.    Knox,    and   Ickes.       Every    speech 
these  Interventionists  make  U  not  only  war- 
like but  that  we  must  get  into  the  war  now. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard  is  Jxist  as 
militant    although   he   was    in    his   twenties 
during  the  World  War  and  did  not  serve  a 
day    in   our    armed   forces   then.      He   now 
spends  mo«t  of  his  time  going  aroimd   the 
country  trying  to  excite  the  fanners  and  to 
persuade   them   to  send   their  sons  to  war. 
Messrs.   Ickes   and   Wickard.   our    two   most 
pronounced  flre-eaters  and  war  makers,  are 
tnvlnclble  in  peace  but  were  mvislble  In  war. 
The  declaration  of  war  by   Hitler  against 
SUlin.  or  nazi-ism  against  communism,  has 
bad  a  tremendous  effect  on  American  public 
opinion,   and  has  definitely   decided   for   us 
the  greatest  of  all  issues— that  we  will  not 
go  Into  the  European  war. 

To  light  for  democracy,  the  four  freedoms, 
and  against  dlcUtorships  has  an  appeal  to 
all  liberty-loving  Americans,  but  to  partici- 
pate In  a  war  between  two  aggressors  and  two 
dlcUtors.  both  opposed  to  the  "four  free- 
doms." leaves  us  icy  cold.  The  attitude  of 
most  Americans  Is  a  plague  on  both  their 
tiouses. 

I  am  opposed  to  nazi-ism.  and  can  think 
of  nothing  too  bad  to  say  against  its  aggres- 
dons  and  Ideology:  but  there  is  one  thing 
worse,  and  that  la  the  bloody  hand  of  com- 
munism. American  mothers  will  not  will- 
ingly sacrifice  their  aons  to  make  the  world 
■afe  for  communism  or  to  fight  and  die  for 
the  "red"  flag.  Joe  Stalin,  and  world  revolu- 
tion under  the  guise  of  democracy. 

Let  the  war  makers  rave  and  gnash  their 
teeth,  but  the  day  Hitler  went  to  war  with 
Btalln  the  American  people  decided  to  keep 
out  of  the  rotten  mees  in  £\irope  and  let  the 
Nazis  and  the  Communists  fight  It  out  to 
their  heart's  content. 

We  may  be  able  to  save  America,  but  not 
If  w«  try  to  force  the  four  freedoms  on  Asia, 
Africa,  Soviet  Russia,  and  Nazi  Germany  with 
American  blood  and  treaatire. 

The  talk  of  imposing  democracy  on  China. 
India,  and  Africa  by  armed  force,  where  it 
never  baa  existed,  was  the  height  of  Ameri- 
can hypocrisy  from  the  beginning. 

Dictator  Joseph  Stalin  has  played  a  dirty 
trick  on  Comrades  Stimson.  Knox.  Wickard. 
-,^.«nd  Ickes.  Pal  Joey,  by  leading  the  flght  for 
democracy  and  religion,  has  stolen  their 
thunder  and  their  clothes.  Now  these  flre- 
eatcra  propose  to  turn  the  lend-lease  bill  into 
m  Lenln-lease  bill  and  send  our  money  and 
defense  articles  to  Soviet  R\issia  in  the  name 
of  the  four  freedoms.  What  a  travesty  I  Oh, 
Democracy,  what  crimes  are  committed  In 
thy  name  I 

I  wonder  where  the  great  Catholic  church 
will  stand  when  the  issue  becomes  clear?  I 
wonder  whether  It  will  want  to  help  buUd 
up  communism,  world  revolution,  and  athe- 
ism, not  only  in  Buasla  but  throughout  the 
world. 

Tlie  following  la  an  extract  from  a  letter 
I  received  from  a  constituent,  dated  June  25: 
"It  U  my  desire  to  retract  what  I  said  in 
my  recent  open  letter  to  you,  and  I  hereby 
apologize  for  same.  That  was  written  and 
mailed  before  I  knew  about  the  German 
action  against  Russia. 

"Having  often  said  that  I  would  prefer  to 
Utc  In  a  democracy  headed  by  the  vilest 
ipeclmen  of  man  than  be  the  subject  of  the 


most  virtuous  dictator,  I  do  not  hesitate  now 
to  add  that  as  between  Hitler  and  Stalin  I 
Bhould  rather  a  hundredfold  be  enslaved  by 
Nazi  Hitler  than  by  "red"  Stalin.  That  our 
leaders  should  want  to  give  aid  to  Russia  Is 
utterly  repugnant  and  reprehensible  and 
merely  indicates  their  Insincerity  of  purpose 
In  this  entire  mess." 

Let  me  say  to  my  constituent  that  we  free 
Americans  propose  to  make  thL«-  Nation  Invin- 
cible and  Impregnable  on  land,  sea.  and  air, 
and  that  no  nation  or  group  of  nations  will 
ever  dare  to  attack  us  or  even  get  the  chance 
to  enslave  us. 

I  do  not  believe  In  making  the  Bug  River 
or  the  Volga  our  first  line  of  defense  for 
commxmlsm,  or  substituting  the  Interna- 
tionale for  God  Bless  America. 

If  I  had  my  way.  I  would  have  the  Con- 
gress provide  free  transportation  to  Soviet 
Russia  for  all  American  Communists — alien 
and  native-born — who  want  to  fight  for  Dic- 
Utor  Stalin,  with  his  hands  still  dripping 
with  the  blood  of  millions  of  his  own  people, 
priests,  women,  businessmen,  farmers,  and 
wage  earners,  and  for  the  red. flag  and  world 
revolution.  They  have  been  talking  that  way 
for  20  years:  now  let  them  make  good,  and 
let  Congress  provide  free  transportation  with 
a  one-way  ticket. 

I  would  do  the  same  for  the  Nazis.  Bundlsts, 
Fascists,  and  all  others  who  seek  to  undermine 
and  destroy  our  free  institutions. 

In  the  remaining  time  I  want  to  discuss  the 
resdlts  of  the  poll  taken  in  my  district,  which 
shows  as  of  noon  today,  a  total  of  30,461 
postal  ballots  cast.  Of  these.  27.423  voted 
that  the  United  States  should  stay  out  of 
war  and  3.038  voted  that  the  United  States 
should  enter  the  war  now.  This  Is  almoet 
exactly  90  percent  opposed  to  war.  being  two 
one-hundredths  of  1  percent  above  90  per- 
cent, or  9  to  1. 

I  had  anticipated  a  2  or  3  to  1  majority 
against  war,  but  am  utterly  amazed  at  the 
final  9  to  1  majority.  The  first  day's  poll 
showed  a  6  to  1  majority  against  war,  but 
when  Hitler  declared  war  on  Soviet  Russia  the 
poll  Jumped  to  over  9  to  1.  and  has  main- 
tained the  same  average  for  the  past  week. 
The  poll  has  done  what  I  hoped  it  would, 
by  exposing  the  hypocrisy  and  virtual  con- 
spiracy of  the  war  makers  who,  representing 
only  10  percent  of  the  American  people,  have 
tried  through  the  sheer  weight  of  hysterical 
propaganda  to  bulldoze,  frighten,  and  force 
90  percent  of  the  people  into  a  foreign  war 
against  their  will. 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. In  her  colimin  My  Day  com- 
plains that  the  poll  Is  unfair,  but  If  the  vari- 
ous qualifications  and  evasions  that  she  sug- 
gests were  incorporated  the  poll  would  have 
been  of  no  value. 

Every  American  knows.  Including  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  and  the  Cabinet,  that  we  are  on 
the  brink  of  war.  In  my  letter  accompany- 
ing the  postal  ballot,  I  said  that  "I  was  con- 
ducting the  poll  to  find  out  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  of  my  district  on  the  greatest 
issue  with  which  the  American  people  have 
been  confronted  since  the  birth  of  the 
Republic.  It  transcends  all  political,  social, 
and  family  affiliations." 

It  Is  plain  evasion  of  the  Issue  by  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  or  anyone  else  to  add  "in  case  of 
attack."  Every  American  would  be  In  favor 
of  defending  America  and  going  to  war  In 
case  we  were  attacked,  including  the  90  per- 
cent who  voted  against  war. 

I  confess  that  I  have  discounted  Mrs. 
Roosevelt's  war  propaganda  statements  ever 
since  she  deliberately  stated  that  President 
Roosevelt  did  not  promise  to  keep  this  coun- 
try out  of  war  during  the  last  campaign. 
The  English  language  is  still  our  ctistomary 
method  of  conveying  information.  When 
the  President  said,  "We  will  not  participate 
In  foreign  wars,  and  we  will  not  send  our 
Army,  naval  or  air  forces  to  fight  in  foreign 
lands  outside  the  Americas,  except  In  case 


of  attack,"  It  meant  to  the  American  people 
and  to  the  President  precisely  what  he  said. 
The  moving  finger  writes;  and,  having 
writ,  moves  on.  Nor  all  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  piety 
nor  wit  shall  lure  It  back  to  cancel  half  a 
ime.  Nor  all  her  tears  wash  out  a  word 
of  It. 

I  have  enjoyed  seeing  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  that  arch  Interventionist  news- 
paper, twist  and  squirm  editorially  at  the 
9-to-l  majority  in  my  district  and  try  to 
build  up  an  alibi  against  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  in  opposition  to  our  entrance  Into 
the  war  now.  Why  the  New-  York  Herald 
Tribune  has  for  months  been  clamoring  for 
war,  yet  when  a  clear-cut  vote  on  that  issue 
Is  taken  and  the  result  Is  against  Its  views 
It  starts  to  bellyache  and  whimper  like  a 
spoiled  child.  "^ 

The  trouble  Is  that  the  simple  truth  Is  the 
most  disagreeable  thing  to  face  In  the  world. 
If  the  result  of  the  poll  had  gone  to  suit 
the  Herald  Tribune,  Mrs^  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  the  interventionists  and  war  mak- 
ers, do  you  think  they  would  have  rushed  Into 
print  with  excuses,  alibis,  and  evasive  and 
red-herring  argvunents? 

No:  Mr.  Editor  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  et  al,  there  have  been  no  com- 
plaints from  these  who  voted  to  stay  out  of 
war^they  did  not  insist  on  details  and  spec- 
ifications that  might  have  only  served  to  con- 
fuse the  single  greatest  Issue  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  They  did  not 
have  to  be  told  through  qualified  questions 
that  aid  to  Great  Britain  and  China  was  the 
accepted  policy  of  the  United  States  under 
the  lend-lease  bill.  They  did  not  have  to 
be  told  that  if  we  were  attacked,  or  even 
Canada  or  South  America,  that  we  would  de- 
fend this  continent. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  probably  the  President, 
my  No.  1  constituent,  ought  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  poll  at  Hyde  Park,  which  was 
220  to  stay  out  of  war  to  26  to  go  into  war. 
or  89.5  percent.  Garrison,  my  home  district, 
was  203  to  stay  out  and  24  to  go  in.  or  89.4 
percent.  The  Millbrook  vote  was  261  against 
39.  or  87  percent,  Cornwall  138  to  23,  85  per- 
cent, and  Tuxedo  Park  179  to  44,  the  lowest, 
at  80  percent. 

There  were  137  persons  who  returned  their 
ballots  without  marking  them,  or  who  wrote 
to  me  personal  letters  criticizing  the  poll. 
In  answer  to  them,  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  and  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  I  will  merely  read 
an  editorial  from  the  Newburgh  News,  one 
of  the  largest  daily  newspapers  in  my  district: 
"Attack  of  Orange  County  town  meeting  on 
Representative  Hamilton  Fish's  poll  on  the 
Issue  of  peace  or  war  takes  the  form  of  a 
charge  that  the  ballot  Is  unfair.  We  would 
say.  instead,  that  the  attack  Is  unfair. 
Colonel  Fish  has  made  the  issue  simple  and 
direct.  His  critics  would  make  it  complex, 
and  bring  in  qualifications,  with  the  resiilt 
the  poll  would  be  of  no  merit  at  all." 

The  various  pro-war  groups  In  the  district 
made  a  concerted  campaign  during  the  con- 
duct of  the  poll  over  the  radio  and  by  holding 
meetings  to  get  the  voters  to  write  In  these 
protests  but  since  there  were  only  a  total  of 
137  who  did  so  this  campaign  had  very  little 
effect  on  the  people  and  their  desire  to  keep 
out  of  war. 

We  are  not  In  this  war,  and  we  are  not 
going  into  this  war,  unless  attacked.  We  are 
not  going  into  any  undeclared  war,  either. 
Congress  alone  can  declare  war.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Capt.  James  Roosevelt  says 
we  are  In  the  war  now.  I  would,  as  an  old 
veteran  of  the  last  war,  remind  him  that  war 
means  shooting  and  killing  and  mud  and 
blood,  and  so  far  there  has  been  none. 

It  is  preposterous  to  think  of  America 
being  alined  with  Soviet  Russia  and  Joseph 
Stalin  as  our  pal  and  comrade,  with  his 
hands  dripping  with  blood  of  murdered 
priests  and  nuns  and  the  same  dagger  In  his 
hand  which  he  plunged  Into  the  becks  of 


mand  for  an  invulnerable  defense.     In  this   I   duce  hunaan  me  to  a  paiiry  consmemwun.        i  «jiewu««  m^-.^*^-  w«*   «-.-.. 
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Poland,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Lithuania  and  our 
friend  the  little  honest  Republic  of  Finland. 

The  issue  of  war  or  peace  affects  the  se- 
curity, safety,  and  destiny  of  America,  and 
It  must  be  decided  by  one  yardstick  and  one 
yardstick  alone,  what  Is  best  for  America. 

I  leave  tomorrow  for  4  weeks'  military 
training  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C,  with  fvill  confi- 
dence that  the  destiny  of  America  is  safe  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  people  who  are  90  per- 
cent against  war  and  In  their  elected  Rep- 
resentatives In  the  Congress,  and  that  Amer- 
ica will  not  participate  In  any  undeclared 
war  or  any  foreign  war  without  the  approval 
of  the  Congress. 
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Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  HOb. 
Edward  J.  Pljmn  on  June  14,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tonight  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  briefly 
about  organization,  politics,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  our  present  world  crisis. 

It  has  always  been  my  contention  that  a 
large  part  of  my  Job  as  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  is  to  do  what 
I  can  to  Increase  the  efficiency  and.  Inci- 
dentally, to  increase  the  responsibility  of  the 
local  organizations  of  the  various  States.  We 
can  do  a  lot  of  planning  In  Washington,  but 
the  actual  work  must  be  done  by  the  State 
committees  and  county  committees. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  Is  the  case  here,  but 
In  certain  other  States  we  have  foimd  that 
our  national  committeeman  and  the  local 
leaders  sometimes  get  at  cross-pvirposes.  It 
Is  not  because  these  political  officials  are 
not  equally  anxious  for  the  success  of  the 
party,  but  differences  arises,  ambitions  clash, 
strivings  for  prestige  sometimes  complicate 
things,  and  some  of  the  effort  that  should  be 
directed  to  organization  work  Is  dissipated 
as  a  result  of  these  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant party   divisions. 

This  trip  of  mine  is  largely  to  thoroughly 
familiarize  m3^self  with  the  status  of  Demo- 
cratic affairs  in  a  number  of  States.  It  Is  not 
for  me  to  decide  who  Is  right  and  who  Is 
wrong  in  Intraparty  controversies,  nor  can  I 
Issue  orders  that  one  group  or  one  Individual 
have  precedence  over  another.  What  I  am 
striving  to  do,  however.  Is  to  sit  down  as  an 
Impartial  observer  with  representative  Demo- 
crats and  see  If  among  us  we  cannot  Iron 
things  out  so  that  the  Democracy  of  each 
State  shall  be  thoroughly  imited  and  therefore 
capable  of  the  best  efforts  In  the  next  cam- 
paign. 

It  Is  no  part  of  my  fimctlon  to  lecture  the 
Democrats  of  any  State.  You  know  better 
than  I  can  know  what  differences  exist  and 
what  steps  are  necessary  to  compose  these 
differences.  I  hope  that  none  of  you  will 
take  my  statements  here  as  expressing  criti- 
cism.   There  Is  no  personal  appUcatlon,  but 


there  Is  an  appeal  for  party  loyalty  and  party 
unity. 

And  now  I  want  to  talk  as  an  American. 
The  welfare  of  the  country  Is  the  paramount 
Issue.*  What  should  we  do  In  the  distressing 
situation  that  confronts  the  world  today? 
Some  few  years  ago,  at  the  start  of  this  sec- 
ond great  World  War,  people  in  this  country 
felt  that  It  would  never  spread  to  this  coun- 
try. They  listened  to  Hitler  and  believed  him 
when  he  told  us  that  he  did  not  want  con- 
quest, but  wanted  sufficient  expansion  for  the 
German  people  so  that  they  might  be  able  to 
live.  There  was  probably  very  little  quarrel 
with  his  ideas  along  these  lines.  The  Ameri- 
can people  believed  that  Germany  was  en- 
titled to  fair  expansion  in  order  that  its  peo- 
ple might  have  more  security  and  content- 
ment. Otir  President  even  suggested  that  a 
conference  be  arranged  for  this  purpose,  but 
his  good  offices  were  spurned. 

If  the  war  had  stopped  when  Hitler  oo- 
talned  the  expansion  that  he  orlglnaUy  stated 
was  necessary,  the  American  people  would 
probably  not  have  been  concerned  with  the 
great  World  War  today.  But  it  did  not  stop 
at  that  point.  We  who  have  watched  have 
seen  him  destroy  the  freedom  of  Denmark, 
Poland,  Norway,  Belgium,  Holland,  France, 
and  of  Greece,  not  counting  the  domination 
of  the  Balkan  countries  and  the  nations  along 
the  Baltic  Sea. 

When  that  situation  developed  It  was  time 
to  review  our  position  Insofar  as  the  alms  of 
Mr.  Hitler  were  concerned.  We  then  locked 
back,  as  we  should  look  back,  to  a  perusal  of 
the  alms  that  he  set  forth  for  the  German 
Nation  under  his  leadership.  No  one  can  dis- 
pute that  in  his  book  Meln  Kampf,  without 
equivocation,  he  stated  that  the  German  peo- 
ple were  ordained  to  rule  the  entire  world.  It 
was  at  that  point  and  at  that  point  only  that 
we,  as  Americans,  knew  that  we  must  view 
with  great  alarm  the  doctrines  that  he  set 
forth  In  his  book.  Naizl-lsm  and  fascism  are 
without  doubt  the  most  vicious  forms  of  gov- 
ernment that  have  yet  been  devised  by  man. 
They  are  molded  from  the  one  central  idea, 
and  that  Is  that  the  state  Is  supreme  and 
the  Individual  is  merely  a  creature  of  the 
state,  to  be  used  In  whatever  manner  the 
state  decides  to  use  him.  To  Americans  who 
believe  that  the  will  of  the  people  is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  this  philosophy  is 
so  foreign  to  our  form  of  democracy  that  the 
two  can  never  come  to  agreement. 

When  we  come  to  this  conclusion  Insofar 
as  otir  American  way  of  life  Is  concerned  and 
Insofar  as  ova  democracy  is  concerned,  we 
must  then — and  we  did  again — review  the 
situation  and  endeavor  to  find  out  what 
would  be  the  best  way  (rf  maintaining  our 
democratic  form  of  government. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  Germany. 
Let  us  see  what  happened  to  the  various 
Industries  In  Germany.  Does  anyone  con- 
sider for  one  moment  that  our  Industries 
could  exist  under  a  form  of  nazi-ism?  Cer- 
tainly we  know  by  actual  fact  that  industry 
has  become  the  creature  of  the  state  In 
Germany.  It  Is  no  longer  possible  for  Indi- 
viduals there  to  exercise  their  free  right  of 
business  adventure.  They  must  do  what  the 
state  tells  them  to  do— they  must  plant  what 
the  state  tells  them  to  plant — they  must,  In 
all  things,  hold  themselves  subject  to  the  wiU 
of  this  overpowering  monster:  the  Nazi 
state.  Certainly  there  Is  no  one  In  America 
who  would  be  willing  to  Uve  under  that 
system  of  government. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  this  can  never 
happen  here — that  we,  within  ourselves,  are 
so  constituted  that  we  can  Isolate  ourselves 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  stUl  continue 
Uvlng  under  the  same  conditions  that  we 
have  In  the  past. 

Tlie  most  dangerotis  situation  that  con- 
fronts America  today  is  not  the  invasion  of 
this  country  by  a  foreign  foe — although  that 
may  be  possible — but  the  real  danger  and 
the  real  menace  that  we  are  facing  Is  a  world 


dominated  by  the  Fascist  and  Nazi  philosophy 
of  government.  Can  we,  with  aU  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  living  that  we  have  In  this  coun- 
try, compete  with  a  world  dominated  by  the 
Nazi  philosophy — not  only  in  Europe,  but  also 
in  Asia  and  Africa? 

This,  In  my  opinion.  Is  the  crux  of  what  we 
are  fighting  to  maintain  In  this  country. 
Combining  the  fear  of  invasion  by  troops  with 
the  greater  menace  of  the  invasion  of  Nazi 
philosophy  we  must  protect  our  democratic 
way  of  life. 

Now.  let  us  be  logical  and  let  us  face  facta. 
I  have  no  love  for  Englsmd.  My  forebears 
were  of  Irish  ancestry.  They  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  England.  That,  however,  does  not 
deter  me  from  believing  that  our  first  line 
of  defense  is  England  and  the  British  Em- 
pire. At  the  present  time,  Britain  is  fight- 
ing a  great  f^ht.  Her  cities  are  in  ruin; 
her  civilian  population  has  suffered  the  great- 
est privations  that  any  nation  has  suffered 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  They  are  stand- 
ing there  as  a  soUd  wall  against  the  phi- 
losophy that  would  defeat  the  very  things 
that  we  hold  dear  In  America. 

From  the  physical  standpoint,  the  defeat 
of  Great  Britain  would  mean  Axis  control 
of  the  Industries,  the  agricultural  resources, 
the  shipbuilding  facilities,  and  the  armament 
plants  of  the  entire  world  outside  of  the 
Americas.  Against  these  resources,  backed 
by  the  imposition  of  the  totalitarian  philos- 
ophy and  economic  system  upon  other  con- 
tinents, how  long  could  we  resist?  How  much 
faith  could  we  attach  to  treaties  or  Uade 
agreements  with  a  nation  without  honor — 
a  Nazi  state  that'beUeves  treaties  and  agree- 
ments are  made  only  to  be  violated? 

It  amuses  me  somewhat  to  hear  men  who 
are  opposed  to  the  present  policy  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  announce 
with  great  fervor  their  desire  to  prepare  this 
country  for  any  eventuality  and  to  give  aU 
aid  to  Britain,  term  themselves  "Isolation- 
ists."  This  Is  an  incongruous  situation. 
Certainly  we  are  not  Isolationists,  for  we 
believe  In  preparation  against  a  foe  that 
might  attack  us — and  certainly  we  are  not 
Isolationists  when  we  believe  In  assisting 
Britain  in  the  great  fight  she  is  waging. 

I  am  not  trying  to  appeal  to  the  emotions 
of  my  listeners  here  tonight.  I  am  trying  to 
give  a  factual  presentation  of  the  situation 
that  this  country  faces.  I  am  trying  to  bring 
home  to  you  in  this  great  Middle  West,  the 
danger  that  lies  ahead  for  our  beloved  coun- 
try. 

In  this  land  men  and  women  have  come 
from  every  nation  In  the  world.  They  have 
come  here  for  a  better  way  of  life — they  have 
come  here  for  freedom  of  speech  and  for 
freedom  of  religion — rights  and  privileges 
that  were  very  often  denied  them  In  the 
country  from  which  they  came.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  spark  of  affection — and  proba- 
bly more  than  a  spark  of  affection — for  their 
lands.  However  they  came  here — they  have 
become  Americans  and.  in  my  opinion,  they 
are  Americans — first,  last,  and  all  of  the  time. 
Their  feet  are  firmly  planted  on  American 
soil — ^thelr  hearts  are  filled  with  love  of  this 
great  Nation,  and  when  they  are  awakened 
to  the  personal  and  national  perU  occasioned 
by  a  tjrrannical  group  of  men  who  have  sub- 
jected millions  of  individuals  to  their  wills, 
they  will  forget  nationalities  and  remember 
only  that  we  are  all  citizens  of  a  common 
country — believers  in  a  common  cause.  The 
ambitions  and  the  courage  of  men  and 
women  who  braved  the  hazards  of  distance 
and  privation  to  build  new  lives  in  a  new 
country  wUl  Inspire  them  to  give  their 
maximum  support  to  the  preservation  of 
Americanism. 

It  is  wise  to  approach  this  subject  without 
rancor.  It  is  wise  to  divest  ourselves  of  what- 
ever feeling  that  we  might  have  lor  our  lands 
of  origin.  We  must  approach  this  subject  as 
Americans,  and  consider  what  Is  best  for 
America.    Is  It  better  fur  Amertca  that  the 
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•ntlre  world  should  be  dominated  by  Hitler's 
phlloeophles  ol  force  and  of  slavery?  Is  It 
better  that  the  world  should  be  dominated 
by  an  economic  phllcscphy  that  does  away 
with  the  rights  of  individuals  to  labor  and  to 
live  as  they  will  or  Is  it  better  that  through- 
out the  world  democracy,  as  we  xinderstand 
It.  should  triumph?  That  Is  the  primary 
consideration  Insofar  as  America  is  concerned 
The  President  of  the  United  States  does 
not  want  war — no  one  wants  war — but  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  peo- 
ple of  America  want  the  honor  and  Integrity 
of  this  country  respected — and  so  we  are 
annlng  to  the  teeth — we  are  arming  so  that 
In  any  eventuality  that  might  confront  us 
we  will  be  ready  and  able  to  meet  whatever 
force  Is  directed  against  us. 

Ne«t  year  we  face,  perhaps,  the  most  Im- 
portant session  of  Congress  ever  held.  World 
conditions  are  such  that  no  man  knows  what 
1041  may  bring  forth.  We  do  know  that  de- 
cisions of  the  utmost  consequence  to  our 
country  must  be  made.  The  Nation  has  en- 
trusted these  grave  responsibilities  to  a  Dem- 
ocratic administration.  We  can  thank  Ood 
that  we  have  in  the  White  House  an  ex- 
perienced, coxirageous,  and  Intellectually  bril- 
liant Chief  Executive.  He.  with  the  support 
of  Congress,  must  determine  the  course  of 
this  Government  In  a  period  of  vitol  crisis. 

The  dictator  powers  have  a  distorted  view 
of  the  significance  of  our  elections.  They 
convey  to  their  populations  that  our  party 
controversies  and  rivalries  are  evidences  that 
•  democracy  cannot  be  united,  and  that  the 
jftlnorlty  party's  attitude  constitutes  a  re- 
Tulsion,  if  not  a  revolt,  against  President 
Roosevelt.  Their  controlled  press  never  falls 
to  stress  this  point  of  view,  and  the  readers 
of  those  newspapers  are  permitted  access  to 
no  other  information. 

It  is  our  democratic  belief  that  this  sort 
of  thing  ought  to  be  answered  by  an  over- 
whelming endorsement  of  our  President, 
through  the  election  of  Members  of  Congress 
and  other  offlcials,  of  the  President's  own  po- 
litical faith.  That  would  be  notice  to  the 
world  that  our  country  has  confidence  In  Its 
Chief  Executive  and  applauds  and  approves 
his  policies. 

In  my  capeiclty  as  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee.  1  urge  the  men 
and  women  of  our  party  to  put  their  organ- 
IvUon  In  the  best  possible  order.  To  forget 
whatever  differences  may  have  arisen  in  their 
own  ranks  and  to  make  a  supreme  effort  to 
•lect  Democratic  Congressmen  next  year. 

This  is  not  because  of  any  doubt  that  Re- 
publicans are  as  patriotic  as  the  rest  of  us 
with  respect  to  the  emergency.  The  Presi- 
dent testified  to  the  same  Import  when  he 
named  to  head  the  martial  departments  of 
tbe  Oovemment  two  eminent  Elepubllcans. 
as  well  as  when  he  drafted  into  the  defense 
MTTloe  leading  figures  from  the  industrial 
i^ld  without  any  inquiry  concerning  tl^elr 
politics.  It  happens  that  most  of  these  rben 
are  Republicans.    What  of  it? 

Politics  ceases  at  war.  but  not  short  of  war, 
particularly  in  Congress.  It  is  no  mere  coin- 
cidence that  with  a  Democrat  in  the  White 
Boiise  a  majority  of  the  Democrats  uniformly 
vote  tta  the  various  defense  steps  and.  In 
most  cases,  a  majority  of  the  Republicans 
tote  the  other  way. 

The  G.  O.  P.  has  not  folded  up.  On  the 
contrary,  it  Is  concentrating  upon  mending 
lU  fences,  and  laying  the  foundations  for 
-  next  year's  elections.  Polltlcan  organizations 
exist  Just  for  one  purpose — and  that  Is  to 
win  elections.  Our  minority  party  friends 
hope  to  get  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUUves.  They  will  be  disappointed,  but 
that  Is  not  going  to  hinder  their  efforts  as 
a  prelude  for  regaining  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment a  years  later.  MeanwhUe  It  U  their 
Btratccj  to  be  as  troublesome  as  possible. 


So  they  Insist  on  debating  on  everything  that 
is  recommended  by  the  administration  as 
long  and  as  bitterly  as  they  think  the  coun- 
try will  stand  it. 

Let  me  make  clear,  however,  that  a>  few 
of  the  most  influential  of  the  minority  lead- 
ers have  turned  their  backs  on  such  tactics. 
They  know  that  whatever  power  Congress 
grants  Congress  can  take  away,  and  they 
place  patriotism  ahead  of  party. 

The  net  result  of  opposition  tactics  is  that 
It  is  likely  to  take  many  times  as  long  to 
get  things  done  in  Congress  as  Is  needful, 
even  allowing  full  time  lor  complete  consid- 
eration of  every  measure. 

Therefore  I  Insist  that  while  it  is  obvi- 
ously in  the  minority's  interest  to  get  as 
many  of  their  people  into  Congress  as  pos- 
sible, it  is  to  our  political  and  patriotic 
Interest  to  see  that  as  few  of  them  get  there 
as  we  can  manage. 

It  is  on  this  ground  especially  that  I  am 
asking  Democrats  to  organize;  to  strengthen 
their  clubs  and  start  new  ones;  to  avoid  the 
party  peril  '-hat  lies  In  divided  lines  begotten 
of  thwarted  amb'tions  or  personal  hostili- 
ties or  too  bitter  rivalries. 

We  need  the  help  of  every  able  party 
worker — even  If  we  don't  happen  to  like  the 
color  of  his  hair.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  no 
enrolled  party  membership  is  great  enough 
to  carry  an  election  alone.  To  win  we  must 
have  the  adherence  of  a  multitude  of  vot- 
ers whose  party  ties  are  flimsy  or  even  non- 
existent. To  get  their  support,  systematic 
campaigning  is  necessary.  Yoius.  like  every 
other  Mlddlewestem  State,  is  progressive — 
liberal,  if  you  prefer  the  term — and  natu- 
rally belongs  in  our  company.  Give  us  the 
independent  vote  and  with  the  ballots  of 
enthusiastic  regtilars  of'  otir  own  order,  vic- 
tory will  be  ours.  Otur  President  has 
wrought  well  for  our  country.  Now  I  call 
on  you  to  reward  him  by  making  easier  his 
even  graver  tasks.  With  maximum  legis- 
lative assistance  from  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress, and  with  our  supporting  strength,  he 
can  lead  us  along  the  road  to  security  and 
peace.  Trusting  In  Divine  Providence  and 
with  faith  In  our  leadership,  our  singleness 
of  purpose  can  make  us  invincible. 

As  Americans  we  love  this  country — as 
Americans,  we  believe  in  democracy;  and 
when  the  Issue  Is  finally  brought  to  the  fore- 
front and  finally  calls  for  a  decision,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  American  people  will 
think  as  Americans  and  act  as  Americans — 
and  so  preserve  for  our  own  children  and 
our  children's  children  a  great  heritage: 
the  democratic  way  of  life. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FRANK  C. 
C6MERS,  JR.,  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address, 
which  I  delivered  on  the  American  Forum 


of  the  Air,  Sunday.  June  29,  1941,  broad- 
cast over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System : 

Aside  from  those  who  have  been  raised  In 
the  stodgy  traditions  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
almost  everyone  favors  a  separate  and  unified 
air  force.  Why?  The  average  citizen  is  not 
thinking  of  war  In  terms  of  Hannibal's  ele- 
phants crossing  the  Alps,  Pickett's  sabers  at 
Cemetery  Ridge,  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  or  the 
taxlcabs  of  Paris  at  the  Marne.  Instead, 
when  he  Is  thinking  of  the  future  of  his 
country  and  the  safety  of  his  home,  his  mind 
tvirns  to  the  Battle  of  France,  of  the  Atlantic, 
ol  Britain,  of  Crete,  of  fire  bombs.  Incendi- 
aries, and  parachutists. 

My  advocacy  of  a  separate  and  unified  air 
force  is  the  result  of  a  firm  conviction  that 
without  real  air'  power  the  future  safety  and 
integrity  o.:  our  country  and  its  citizens  is  In 
serious  Jeopardy. 

Frankly,  does  America's  danger  lie  in  an 
attack  by  enemy  navies  or  land  forces,  or  Is 
our  danger  essentially  and  solely  from  the  air? 

The  men  charged  with  providing  us  with 
air  power  have  failed  to  do  their  Job.  The 
Army  and  Navy  brass  hats  still  regard  an  air 
force  as  an  auxiliary  with  which  to  support 
land  or  naval  operations.  Exactly  the  oppo- 
site Is  true.  No  operation  in  modern  war  can 
be  conducted  until  a  nation  has  obtained 
control  of  the  air  over  the  combat  zone.  Every 
battle  of  the  present  war  proves  that.  How 
long  would  England  last  If  she  lest  control  of 
the  air  over  the  Channel?  What  would  hap- 
pen then  to  her  gallant  home  defense? 

If  we  are  lucky,  we  shall  have  a  two-ocean 
Navy  in  1945.  In  several  years  we  may  have 
a  modern  Army,  although  serious  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  its  fundamental  con- 
cept. Secretary  Stimson's  recent  order  con- 
solidating the  Army's  air  forces  is  merely  a 
sop  to  rising  public  opinion  and  indignation. 

To  oiu-  everlasting  discredit  we  have  ridi- 
culed and  cashiered  those  few  hardy  and  far- 
sighted  prophets  who  saw  the  reasons  for  a 
separate  air  force  after  the  first  World  War. 
We  have  turned  over  this  vital  arm  of  our 
national  defense  to  gold-braided  philosophers 
In  ivory  towers.  No  military  machine  can 
rise  above  its  leadership,  and  the  celling  we 
have  placed  on  our  air  force  threatens  our 
national  integrity. 

In  some  measure  to  counteract  that,  I  am 
introducing  on  Monday  an  amendment  to  my 
bill  for  a  separate  air  force  and  a  department 
of   air.  will   create  a  United  States    air 

academy  so  that  the  air  oflQcers  of  the  future 
will  be  steeped  in  the  traditions  of  the  air 
force  as  those  of  West  Point  and  Annapolis 
are  steeped  In  the  traditions  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy. 

A  t3rplcal  constituent  of  mine  said  to  me 
the  other  day:  "I  like  your  bill  for  a  separate 
air  force  and  a  department  of  air,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  goes  far  enough.  Air  power  is 
rilling  the  world.  Make  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  subordinate  to  the  air  force." 

Now,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  any  such  com- 
plete bousecleaning.  We  shall  always  need 
a  land  Army  and  a  strong  Navy.  Obviously 
we  cannot  defend  this  hemisphere,  or  invade 
Eiirope,  Asia,  and  Africa  as  some  would  have 
us  do.  without  a  strong  separate  and  unified 
air  force  commanded  by  airmen.  Great  Brit- 
ain's defense  best  illustrates  that.  That 
being  so,  why  place  our  defense  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  think  in  terms  of  bulk  armies 
and  giant  dreadnaughts  like  the  Bismarck 
and  the  Hoodf  That  Is  Just  like  placing  a 
man  who  used  to  run  a  livery  stable  in  charge 
of  a  modern  garage. 

The  vitamins  A,  B.  and  C  of  air  power  are 
the  planes,  the  men.  the  leadership.  We  have 
the  men.  We  can  build  the  planes.  We 
must  supply  the  leadership. 
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Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informatioii 
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OF 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or  cxosciA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  June  30  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  26).  1941 


STATEMENT  BY   E.  P.  THOMAS 


Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Thomas,  president  of 
the  National  Foreign  Tiade  Council,  Inc., 
before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation in  connection  with  the  negoti- 
ations for  trade  agreements  with  Argen- 
tina and  Uruguay  at  a  hearing  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  June  25,  1941. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  NaUonal  Foreign  Trade  Coupcll  filed 
on  June  12.  1941.  briefs  with  the  Conmaittee 
for  Reciprocity  Information  relative  to  the 
trade  agreements  now  under  consideration 
with  the  Republics  of  Argentina  and  Drugxiay. 
When  the  subject  of  a  trade  agreement  pre- 
viously was  considered  in  the  case  of  the 
Argentine  Republic — in  October  of  1939 — the 
co\incU  likewise  filed  a  brief  and  I  had  the 
honor  to  appear  before  this  committee. 

In  view  of  the  material  ctirrently  or  pre- 
viously filed  with  the  committee,  I  will  refrain 
from  repetition  and  from  entering  toto  de- 
tails regarding  the  proposed  agreements. 

It  was  a  matter  of  keen  disappointment  to 
all  foreign  trade  interests  represented  by  the 
council,  that  the  previous  negotiations  for 
these  trade  agreements  were  not  consum- 
mated following  the  hearings  in  October  1939. 
Whether  this  failure  was  due  to  the  unwise 
opposition  of  sectional  or  political  elements  In 
this  country,  or  for  other  reasons,  It  created 
a  most  unfavorable  impression. 

Coming  several  months  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  present  World  War.  when  the  economy 
of  our  Latin  American  neighbors — particu- 
larly that  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay— was  so 
severely  disrupted  by  the  loss  of  European 
markets,  this  faUure  to  bring  about  a  re- 
ciprocal understanding  with  Argentina  had  a 
profoundly  unfavorable  effect  not  only  on 
our  political  and  commercial  relations  with 
that  country,  but  a  reactionary  effect  on  our 
trade  relations  with  other  countries.  It  was 
damaging  to  the  prestige  Internationally  of 
the  Hull  trade  policy,  and  particularly  In  the 
Latin  American  countrieg  which  had  agreed  to 
adhere  to  that  policy.  It  meant  a  continua- 
tion of  exchange  discrimination  against  us 
In  Argentina  and  other  detrimental  obstacles. 
to  which  we  have  referred  In  our  brief,  filed 
on  June  12.  1941. 

At  a  time  when  It  was  becoming  so  nec- 
essary to  Pan-American  solidarity  to  rein- 
force our  political  and  economic  relations 
with  the  other  Americas,  to  insure  mutual 
adherence  to  our  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
policy,  the  effort  to  bring  about  these  Im- 
proved relations  met  with  an  unfortimate 
setback.  It  Is  now  proposed  to  undo  the 
harm  and  the  wrong  then  done  by  our  faU- 
ure  to  achieve  such  better  relations,  which 


would  have  been  Insured  had  trade  agree- 
ments then  been  effected. 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  CouncU  is  an 
advisory  and  coordinating  body  whose  func- 
tions are  nonpolltlcal.  It  represents  trade 
Interests  of  the  whole  country  on  a  purely 
national  and  nonsectlonal  basis. 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  and 
the  annual  conventions  held  under  Its  aus- 
pices have  given  iinswervlng  approval  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  from  Its  In- 
ception. It  was  annually  endorsed  by  them 
as  the  most  effective  means  for  counteract- 
ing the  unilateral,  bartering,  and  compen- 
sation methods  of  totalitarian  powers,  which 
already  had  affected  ovx  trade  dlsadvan- 
tageously  In  many  world  areas  and  had  seri- 
ously affected  the  economy  of  a  nvunber  of 
American  nations. 

Now.  and  In  all  the  Americas  more  than 
ever,  It  Is  necessary  to  Insure  solidarity  and 
mutual  cooperation  for  purposes  of  hemi- 
spheric economic  defense.  The  obvious  and 
logical  process  for  attainment  of  these  alms 
Is  through  reciprocal  concessions,  which  Is 
the  basis  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act. 

The  keystone  of  pan-American  reciprocity 
Is  the  River  Plate  area.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
foreign  traders  which  the  councU  represents 
the  trade  agreements  now  under  consideration 
by  your  committee  are  the  most  Important 
cl  all  such  remaining  agreements.  On  the 
satisfactory  negotiation  of  these  agreements 
rests  the  future  cohesion  of  the  Americas, 
both  economical  and  political.  They  wUl 
prove  to  be  a  boon  to  United  States  Indxistry 
as  a  whole,  and,  by  strengthening  the  eco- 
nomic positions  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay, 
leave  them  less  vulnerable  to  economic,  and 
consequent  political,  pressure  from  totali- 
tarian powers. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  the  agreements 
imder  consideration  Is  that  they  can  be  op- 
erated effectively  without  financial  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and.  In  fact, 
with  distinct  benefit  on  a  national  basis. 
Even  those  regional  interests  who  consider 
that  these  trade  agreements  would  constitute 
a  threat,  theoretical  or  otherwise,  to  their 
sectional  and  exclusionary  objectives,  could 
be  assured  of  reasonable  safeguards  under 
such  agreements  and  stUl  retain  In  the  agree- 
ments aU  of  the  mutual  benefits.  Any  broad 
condemnation  of  the  agreements,  or  demands 
for  extreme  protection  for  special  production 
In  which  the  United  States  is  not  self-con- 
tained, would  be  tantamount  to  a  reopening 
of  the  whole  question  of  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  policy  and  the  neutralizing  of  the 
law  which  has  reiterated  and  confirmed  it. 

Legitimate  objections  to  concessions,  which 
can  be  substantiated  as  harmful  to  American 
economy  as  a  whole,  can  be  satisfied  by  the 
exercise  of  governmental  controls,  without 
resort  to,  or  continuance  of,  exclusionary  pro- 
cedure, which  In  the  past  has  been  so  detri- 
mental to  our  trade  relations  by  Import  re- 
strictions that  vitiated  the  vaunted  good- 
neighbor  policy. 

Prohibitive  tariffs,  on  a  product  of  which 
the  United  States  production  is  insufficient, 
\b  nothing  but  a  direct  charge  and  hardship 
on  the  American  consimier  and  the  foreign 
producer.  The  latter  Is  called  upon  to  sup- 
plement the  Insufficiency  without  adequate 
compensation,  and  the  exchange  available 
to  purchase  United  States  goods  and  services 
Is  thereby  reduced.  This  results  in  decreased 
employment  in  United  States  factories,  and 
on  farms  which  otherwise  would  benefit  by 
the  increased  buying  power  from  factory 
employees  arising  from  increased  exports.  In- 
sistence on  prohibitive  tariffs  Is  poor  eco- 
nomics and  bed  politics.  The  effective  ex- 
clusion of  a  product,  on  the  theory  that  it 
would  bring  contamination  of  disease,  is  too 


evidently  a  sanitary  subterfuge  refutable  by 
conclusive  evidence  of  a  scientific  character. 

I  am  convinced  that  nothing  but  the  na- 
tional Interest  as  a  whole,  and  the  need  at 
this  time  for  hemispheric  solidarity,  should 
be  permitted  to  affect  the  carrying  out  at 
the  trade  agreements  under  consideration. 
Having  regard  to  the  economic  benefits  to 
be  derived  by  the  United  States — not  only 
during  the  present  period  of  stress,  but  on  an 
Increased  scale  as  a  long-term  policy  looking 
to  an  era  of  peace — there  would  appear  to 
be  no  sound  reason  for  deferring  the  com- 
pletion of  these  agreements.  When  this  con- 
sideration is  coupled  with  the  obvious  de- 
sirability and.  In  fact,  absolute  need,  for 
solidifying  the  pan-American  economic  and 
political  fronts,  all  specious  arguments  for 
Isolationist  protection  of  production  Insuf- 
ficient for  national  needs,  should  yield  to 
this  war-time  emergency. 

The  post-war  return  of  the  world  to  nor- 
mal, multilateral,  reciprocal  trading  on  the 
most-favored-natlon  basis  is  predicated  on 
a  reaffirmation  of  ovir  adherence  to  this  policy 
by  the  consummation  of  these  trade  agree- 
ments as  outstanding  evidence  of  our  good 
faith,  and  of  our  firm  Intention  to  aid 
these  and  all  other  American  nations  In  the 
most  practical  form  at  our  disposal,  and  one 
of  mutual  advantage. 

I  thank  you. 


Prospective  Entry  of  United  States  Into 
Enropeaa  War 


/ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or    NOBTR    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  June  30  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  26),  1941 


AR'nCLE  BY  LARRY  RUE 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  appear- 
ing In  the  Times  Herald  of  Washington 
of  this  morning  entitled  "London  Fore- 
casts United  States  Entry  Into  War  Al- 
most Any  Day." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald) 

London  Foxscasts  United  States  Ehtkt 
Into  Was  Ai.^(3st  Ant  Dat — HrrLXs's  E>oom 
Seen  in  Amxsican  Action:  Lone  Voice 
Raisb)  Against  Am  to  Red6 

(By  Larry  Rue) 

London.  June  29. — "United  States  Troops 
May  Oo  Overseas." 

This  headline  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Sunday  Express  over  a  Washington  story  stat- 
ing that  the  United  States  administration 
has  "decided  to  ask  Congress  for  a  formal 
declaration  of  a  national  emergency  in  order 
to  give  President  Roosevelt  a  free  hand  In 
defense  moves,"  Is  one  of  the  many  press 
Intimations  that  America  may  throw  her  f  tiU 
military  and  naval  force  into  the  war. 
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Such  •  declaration  from  Congress,  the 
story  explains,  "would  lift  restrictions  on 
tbe  President's  power  to  order  troops  to  points 
--outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  would 
give  him  the  powers  laddng  under  the  na- 
tional emergency  proclamation  which  he  has 
alicady  Issued  without  formal  concurrence  of 
ODngreas." 

l^ie  Sunday  Times,  reporting  the  same 
story,  captioned  "Roosevelt  asks  for  new 
powers,  fwe  hand  urged."  refers  readers  to 
a  story  on  th«  editorial  page  under  the  cap- 
tion "United  States."  and  informs  them: 
"Intenrentlon  In  every  way  the  aim." 

The  New  York  correspondent  cables  how 
President  Roosevelt  succeeded  In  esUbllsh- 
ing  a  policy  of  aid  to  Russia  without  en- 
oounterlnf,  "eongresstonal  opposition  of  much 
oonseq\ier.oe '  and  adds  that  the  "wide  con- 
eenaw"  in  America  U  that  the  time  now  is 
rip*  for  her  to  strlks. 

numHxtta  movs  vobscast 

TtM  Sunday  Bmpire-News  front  pages  a 
■tory  by  Its  diplomatic  correspondent  stat- 
ing. Tmportant  moves  forecast:  swift  and 
bold."    The  forecast  reads: 

"Within  a  very  short  time,  probably  within 
tbe  next  few  days,  we  may  expect  an  im- 
portant declaration  which  may  definitely 
turn  the  tide  of  war.  It  will  make  a  vast 
ImprcMlon  throughout  the  world  and  de- 
moUab  any  hope  Hitler  might  have  concern- 
ing bla  Russian  onslaught.  More  cannot  be 
Mtld  at  the  moment,  but  I  am  convinced  the 
move  la  imminent." 

In  tbe  meantime,  the  diplomatic  corre- 
spondent promises  that  Britain  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  develop  the  offensive  against 
Germany  and  strike  crippling  blows  at  her 
war  Industries,  her  Luftwaffe,  her  Army,  and, 
etiually  important,  her  morale. 

He  says  the  German  attack  against  Russia. 
Instead  of  lulling  the  United  Statea  into 
lethargy,  has  only  spurred  them  on  to  greater 
^orts. 

BRUB'a  DOOM   PUDICTBD 

Tbe  tabloid  Sxmday  Graphic  editorializes: 
"Russia.  America,  and  Britain  fighting  to- 
gether can  hold  Hitler  until  winter  comes 
and  spell  his  Impending  doom,"  and  pre- 
dicts that  the  "reaction  of  the  American 
people  can  be  only  one  thing,  "Very  well,  we 
wUl  show  blm.'" 

It  thinks  that  Independence  Day  is  a  good 
time  for  the  United  SUtes  and  Britain  to 
oelebrate.  "not  with  firecrackers,  but  with 
tbe  boom  of  guns  and  the  crash  of  bombs 
making  War  upon  the  enemy." 

"America  can  play  a  tremendous  part  in 
Insuring  the  survival  of  Riissla,"  writes  Edl- 
*  tor  John  Gordon  in  the  Sunday  Express,  sug- 
gesting that  "even  without  declaring  war 
America  could  mobilize  her  best  technicians 
and  potir  them  through  Vladivostok  into 
RusaU." 

He  urges  that  "our  biislness  now  is  to  kill 
Germans  and  Italians  ruthlessly  and  remorse- 
lessly wherever  they  are"  and  advises  that 
"even  If  we  regard  Italy  so  tenderly  that  we 
are  loath  to  do  the  bombing  ourselves,  borrow 
a  few  squadrons  of  Russians  to  do  it  for  us. 
It  would  pay  big  dividends." 

Tbe  London  Times  suggests  the  manner  in 
which  the  United  States  might  extend  naval 
aid.  '"There  are  sites,  for  instance,"  It  points 
out.  "In  Brltlah  Gambia,  no  more  than  a  day's 
motor  run  from  Dakar,  which  might  be  leased 
to  the  United  SUtea,  similar  to  the  West  In- 
dian bases,  and  provide  facilities  for  effective 
patrol  of  important  routes. 

"The  poaslbilltles  of  this  new  viae  of  a  small 
British  poaaesalon  now  nearing  its  centenary 
•a  a  crown  colony   might  well   be  further 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or  cxoicu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  June  30  (.legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  26),  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  MRS   HARRIS  T. 
BALDWIN 


Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RscoRD  a  statement  made  by  Mrs.  Harris 
T.  Baldwin,  vice  president  of  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters,  before  the 
Conunittee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
on  June  23, 1941, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RkcoRD.  as  follows: 

The  National  League  of  Women  Voters 
wishes  to  express  support  of  trade  agreements 
with  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  Through  the 
already  proved  methods  of  the  trade-agree- 
ments program,  long  supported  by  the  league, 
we  believe  it  possible  further  to  reduce  trade 
barriers  on  a  nondiacriminatory  basis  in  the 
Western  Hemlspberel  In  addition  to  tbe  eco- 
nomic advantage  from  these  trade  agree- 
ments, they  would  be  a  demonstration  of 
economic  cooperation  among  free  nations, 
strengthening  democratic  government  every- 
where. They  present  an  alternative  to  totali- 
tarian trade  methods  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Failture  to  negotiate  these  agreements 
would  be  most  discouraging  to  inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation  at  this  Jimcture  of  world 
affairs. 

By  our  tariffs  of  1922  and  1930.  particularly 
the  latter,  we  dealt  severe  blows  to  Argentine 
and  Uruguayan  exports  to  the  United  States. 
thereby  curtailing  their  purchasing  power  for 
United  States  goods  and  cutting  off  otir  ex- 
ports to  those  countries.  Our  own  tariff 
policy  prior  to  1934  thus  turned  these  coun- 
tries away  from  the  United  States  market  to 
Europe  and  gave  Europe  an  advantage  in  their 
markets. 

This  situation  was  undeslralrie  in  peace- 
time, with  serious  effects  on  our  general  as 
well  as  on  our  trade  relations  with  these  two 
countries.  In  the  present  critical  circum- 
stances it  is  of  utmost  Importance  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  this  situation — to  attempt 
to  correct  by  economic  cociperatlon  the  dam- 
age done  by  economic  warfare. 

Trade  agreements  with  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  would  be  of  immediate  benefit  to 
the  three  countries.  We  need  many  of  the 
products  they  have  available  for  export,  par- 
ticularly strategic  and  critical  materials  re- 
quired in  carrying  forward  our  defense  pro- 
gram— our  battle  of  production  for  defense 
at  home  and  aid  abroad.  They  need  increased 
purchasing  power  with  which  to  buy  goods 
which  we  are  in  a  position  to  supply,  in- 
cluding articles  they  have  normally  bought 
from  Europe.  The  economic  situation  in  the 
other  American  Republics  generally,  par- 
ticularly in  South  America,  has  become  crit- 
ical by  reason  of  the  loss  of  European  mar- 
kets, shortage  of  shipping,  and  other  dis- 
ruptions growing  out  of  the  war. 

In  order  to  prevent  social  and  political 
Instability  in  the  Western  Hemi^here.  sotmd 


economic  conditions  are  essential.  While 
under  our  good-neighbor  policy  and  as  a  part 
of  our  defense  program  we  are  extending  loans 
and  credits  to  Latin  American  countries,  in- 
cluding Argentina  and  Uruguay,  continental 
solidarity  can  be  permanently  developed  only 
on  the  basis  of  mutually  beneficial  trade  re- 
lations. The  long-time  defense  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  therefore  requires  the  nego- 
tiation of  trade  agreements  with  Argentina 
and  Uruguay. 

The  National  League  of  Women  Voters  has 
addressed  this  statement  to  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information  as  evidence  of 
public  support  of  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram. 


Maine  Is  Still  Mother  of  Skipi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

or  MAINS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  June  30  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  26),  1941 


ARTICLE  BY   RICHARD  MATTHEWS 
HALLET 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
on  shipbuilding,  publish*  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  June  28. 1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  June 
28,  1941] 

MAINE  IS  STILL   MOTHEI  OV  SHIPS 

(By  Richard  Matthews  Ballet) 

The  legend  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  Is 
accurate.  He  can  take  many  shapes.  He 
can  take  the  shape  of  a  playtime  idol,  re- 
dolent of  springtide  glories,  and  the  full- 
summer  regattas  of  small  sailing  craft 
crowded  with  "golden  boys  and  girls."  And 
he  can  take  the  shape  of  national  extinction, 
as  he  did  for  the  modern  Americans'  prede- 
cessors In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
Aztecs.  The  sea  is  not  a  shield,  but  a  sword, 
a  naked  blade  for  the  nation  that  can  fit  a 
handle  to  it.  And  that  handle  is,  and  al- 
ways has  been,  ships. 

Overnight — and  not  for  the  first  time  over- 
night— the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
perceived  the  fact.  Lately  In  Congress  it  was 
pointed  out  that  In  the  World  War  a  baker's 
dozen  of  German  submarines  had  worked 
mischief  on  our  shores.  A  hundred  modem 
submarines  could  do  Incalculable  mischief 
with  torpedo,  gas,  and  mine.  We  must  have 
a  defense,  a  patrol  against  mine-laying  sub- 
marines.   We  must  have  mine  sweepers 

At  once  $400,000,000  was  appropriated  for 
these  mine  sweepers,  and,  since  a  shortage 
of  steel  was  foreseen.  $300,000,000  of  that  sum 
was  earmarked  for  wooden  hu^ls.  From  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  Senator  M"t *bp  Ttdings, 
of  Maryland,  announced  that  these  hulls 
would  be  built  mostly  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Instantly  Senator  Ralph  O.  Betwstkr,  of 
Maine,  was  on  his  feet.  He  was  new  to  the 
Senate.  This  was  his  maiden  speech  there, 
and  he  drove  It  in  like  a  wedge  to  break  up 
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this  great  raft  of  an  appropriation  drifting 
toward  the  West.  .  Had  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  forgotten  that  Maine  was  mother 
of  ships,  that  for  three  centuries  she  had 
built  wooden  ships,  and  that  these  ships  had 
showed  a  clean  pair  o'  heels  to  anything 
afloat?  Maine  still  had  the  skUls,  the  art 
was  not  lost  there,  though  the  shipyards  were 
empty  and  the  chips  in  ttiem  were  gray. 

Senator  Ttdings  receded  from  his  position, 
and  shortly  naval  officers  made  a  stirvey  of 
these  Maine  shipyards,  checking  skills  and 
equipment.  The  builders  were  asked  to  sub- 
mit proposals  for  97-root  and  135-foot 
wooden  hulls.  Contracts  followed.  Booth- 
bay  region  yards  alone  now  have  more  than 
$3,000,000  in  these  contracts.  Rockland  and 
Camden  total  still  more.  The  Industry,  at 
the  point  of  extinction,  has  been  revived 
again.  Good  Judges  of  trees  are^  In  the 
woods,  marking  oak  for  keels  and  cutwaters, 
and  in  the  boat  sheds  keels  are  on  the  ways. 

An  -Art  or  craft.  It  seems,  can  never  be 
quite  lost  so  long  as  men  still  Uve  who  have 
practiced  it.  Old  hands  on  the  Maine  coast 
are  showing  young  hands  how  to  go  to  work. 
The  other  day  at  East  Booth l}ay  I  saw  a 
yolug  apprentice  dubbing  away  with  a  par- 
ing adz  at  a  balk  of  oak  timber.  The  old 
adzman  at  his  side,  who  knew  how  to  take 
a  shaving  no  thicker  than  rice  paper, 
chuckled  and  cast  a  sidelong  look. 

"Little  and  often  is  Jim's  motto  here,"  he 
said.  "He  goes  at  It  to  make  a  hole  like  a 
wood  pecker,  and  that's  a  strain  on  a  man's 
neck.    But  hell  learn." 

The  master  builders  are  "down  on  their 
marrow  bones"  in  the  mold  lofts,  laying  down 
the  ships'  lines  from  Navy  blueprints.  In 
the  old  days  they  took  these  lines  from  models. 
They  whittled  out  their  ships  in  Uttle,  and 
held  them  first  In  the  hr-llow  of  their  hands. 
If  you  wanted  a  200-foot  ship,  you  made  a 
4-foot  model;  and  when  you  risked  your  repu- 
tation on  that  model,  you  had  to  have  an 
eye  for  ships.  The  least  error  in  design  on 
that  small  bcale  and  the  ship  herself  would 
saU  "like  a  crab." 

J.  J.  Wardwell,  Rockland  master  builder, 
who  has  designed  150  ships  and  built  83  under 
his  own  hand,  says  that  in  shipbuilding  the 
end  Is  implied  in  the  beginning.  Just  as  with 
any  other  work  of  art.  He  likes  models  Ijet- 
ter  than  lines,  blueprints.  He  tells  of  build- 
ing a  pogie  steamer  for  a  famous  Boston  ship 
designer. 

"That  fellow  worked  from  lines,"  Wardwell 
says  a  little  disdainfully.  "He  came  down 
here  when  the  huU  was  shaping  up,  and  I 
said  to  him,  'She's  too  sharp  forward.  I  think 
shell  bury." 

"That  Boston  designer  didnt  think  so.  He 
had  got  the  lines  worked  out  to  satisfy  him; 
so  we  went  ahead  with  her.  When  she  put 
to  sea  she  buried  herself  so  deep  she  washed 
the  anchor  off  her  fo'c'sle  head. 

"So  the  designer  said,  'You  don't  like  lines. 
Try  it  your  way.  Build  a  model  for  the  next 
one.' " 

Wardwell  built  a  model  and  lugged  It  up 
to  Young's  Hotel  In  Boston.  The  ship  de- 
signer took  one  look  at  it  and  confessed  the 
folly  of  his  ways. 

"I  didnt  want  to  make  feeling,  but  I  do 
set  a  lot  of  store  by  models,"  WardweU  says. 
"That  feUow  gave  In.  "Take  her  from  the 
model,'  he  t<^d  me.  I  did,  and  that  ship 
carried  1,000  barrels  more  fish  and  was  only 
a  knot  slower  than  the  first  one,  for  all  her 
blunter  lines.  Well,  why  not?  You  look  at 
a  model  and  you  can  see  what  you  have  got. 
You  work  from  lines,  and  you  have  got  to 
*  reason  It  to  yourself  whether  she  will  sail  or 
not.    You  can't  Just  look  and  see." 

But  if  you  are  going  to  Just  look  and  see — 
and  know  forthwith— you  have  to  start 
young.  Wardwell  was  12  years  old  when  he 
went  to  work  under  his  father  at  Stockton 
brings.    At  first  he  tended  the  steam  box, 


where  the  planks  were  steamed  for  bending. 
Soon  he  was  strong  enough  to  drive  the  ream- 
ing irons  ahead  of  the  deck  calkers.  opening 
the  seams  to  receive  oakiun.  Later  he  worked 
with  adz  and  broadax.  It's  a  cruel  thing  to 
get  the  hang  of. 

Wardwell  got  two  pine-tree  shillings  a  day 
for  his  work,  so  you  can  see  it  wasnt  ytster- 
day  when  he  first  had  the  smell  of  sour  oak 
in  his  nostrils.  He's  88  now,  and  makes  a 
true  part  of  Maine's  shipbuilding  legend. 

You  begin  a  ship,  of  course,  by  tipping  up 
her  keel;  and  for  keels  you  must  have  oak. 
"Nothing  like  oak."  most  builders  say.  "It's 
the  natural  underwater  wood."  Wallace 
Goudy  of  East  Boothbay.  one  of  the  best 
Judges  of  standing  trees,  says  that  oak.  when 
cut,  should  first  be  dropped  into  a  pond,  or 
into  salt  water,  for.  say,  6  weeks.  Gray  oak 
sinks  at  once,  and  the  water  draws  the  acid 
out  of  It.  Many  Mfiine  builders  have  supplies 
of  oak  already  soaking.  If  a  man  knows 
where  good  ship  oak  is,  he  keeps  it  dark — like 
the  feUow  who  won't  tell  you  where  may- 
fiowers  are  springing.  An  average  oak  tree 
sells  for  $10.  Lately,  a  90-foot  stick  t  Id  for 
$36;  but  such  a  stick  is  almost  too  big  to  be 
handled  by  the  cant  dogs. 

Once  the  keel  is  tipped  up,  the  buUder 
sways  the  stern  frame  Into  place.  The 
frames — the  ribs — are  bolted  together  on  a 
staging  at  the  ship's  prow,  slid  down  greased 
planks  laid  on  top  of  the  keel,  and  tilted 
up  with  tackles.  These  frames,  when  in 
place,  give  the  ship's  form. 

"How  do  you  know  the  ship  Is  true?  How 
do  you  fair  her  up?"  I  asked  one  master 
buUder.  "How  do  you  fix  it  so  she  doesnt 
bulge  on  one  side  more  than  on  the  other?" 
'  Tn  t*e  old  days,"  he  *ld,  "they  used  to 
fair  her  up  by  eye." 

"The  master  buUder  took  his  stand  at  the 
prow,  and  had  axemen  and  adzmen  on  either 
side.  He  waggled  his  port  fUpper  and  the 
adzmen  dubbed  a  little  on  that  side  He 
waggled  his  starboard  flipper,  and  then  the 
starboard  adzmen  dubbed  a  little." 

That  was  nile-of-thumb  with  a  venge- 
ance. Later  builders  carried  up  a  center 
line,  and  from  that  meastired  out  to  each 
side  every  little  while  "to  see  how  she  was 
running."  Usually  she  didnt  vary  a  half 
inch  either  way. 

Once  the  ship  Is  In  frame,  the  planking 
goes  on;  and  aU  agree  that  the  planks  must 
be  "wedged  snug."  Wood  to  wood.  If  you 
can  see  daylight  between  the  planks,  then 
later  in  a  seaway,  the  ship  will  have  some 
play  there.  Shell  "work  like  a  basket."  and 
maybe  "spew  her  oakum,"  in  the  trade  Jar- 
gon. And  then  In  aU  likelihood  she'll  "pop 
a  plank,"  and  if  the  cargo  happens  to  be 
paving  stone,  as  it  was  in  plenty  of  Maine 
schooners,  why,  down  shell  go. 

In  former  days,  the  plank  fasteners  were 
wooden  tnmnels-rtree  nails — except  for  the 
butt  bolU.  The  pod  auger  men  dipped 
their  augers  in  grease,  and  bored  the  holes: 
and  then  the  trunnelmen  sledged  home  the 
trunnels,  and  drove  little  wedges  in  their 
heads  to  spread  them  and  make  a  true 
fastening.  This  made  all  one  wooden  skin, 
and  had  more  fiexlbility  than  iron,  which, 
if  it  one  J  bends,  stays  bent.  But  these 
mine-sweeper  hulls,  with  smaller  planks, 
must  be  spiked  and  not  trunneUed. 

Masts  are  no  great  problem  on  a  mine 
sweeper,  and  can  be  stepped  easily  enough. 
But  in  the  old  schooner-building  days  of 
Camden.  Rockland,  Bath,  and  Boothbay  Har- 
bor, masts  and  spars  were  already  hard  to 
find.  Maine  forests  as  early  as  the  seven- 
teenth century  supplied  masts  for  the  British 
Navy  and  the  King's  broad  arrow  on  the 
straight  pine  marked  it  for  its  ''estiny. 
Straight  trees,  even  in  a  virgin  forest,  were 
few  and  far  between,  even  *iy  the  nineteenth 
century.    Now  It  la  harder  than  ever  to  find 


tall  spars  growing  In  the  woods.  But  mine 
sweepers  need  only  sttunpy  spars. 

The  sparmaker  gets  his  "eights"  by  snap- 
ping chalked  string  down  against  the  peeled 
round  of  his  spar;  planes  It  8-6ided  with  a 
wooden  plane;  turns  the  8  sides  into  16;  and 
so  approaches  roimdness,  mingling  the  smell 
of  pine  resin  in  the  yard  with  the  smell  of  the 
ship's  sour  oak.  By  now  the  hull.  too.  is 
planed  to  a  satin  finish;  and  the  masts  are 
stepped  by  purchases  hanging  from  giant 
shear  poles  which  straddle  the  mast  holes  in 
the  deck. 

It  was  an  old  custom  for  the  owner  to  drop 
a  $5  gold  piece  into  the  step  before  he  stepped 
his  mast;  and  there  is  a  tale  of  one  such 
owner,  'tighter  than  a  miser's  dream  of 
heaven."  who  substituted  a  bright  penny  (or 
gold — but  the  sea  gods  marked  this  treachery, 
and  the  ship,  coming  from  New  Caledonia 
with  a  cargo  of  nickel  ore,  hung  her  forefoot 
out  over  a  wave,  broke  open  amidships,  and 
went  down. 

Launchings  are  ticklish.  The  sea  is  called 
the  ship's  native  element,  but  the  ship 
sometimes  holds  herseL'  aloof,  and  will  not 
feel  "that  thrill  of  life  along  her  keel." 
Sometimes  she  sticks,  and  Tom  Walker  and 
high  water  together  can't  slide  her  over- 
board. Then  the  builder  must  shore  her  up, 
dig  out  the  ways,  and  build  them  up  for  a 
second  latmching.  Once  et  Searsport.  they 
had  tr  take  the  ways  out  three  times  from 
under  a  cantankerous  ship.  According  to 
Kit  Marlowe,  there  was  once  a  "face  that 
launched  a  thousand  ships."  That  was  th« 
face  of  Helen  of  Troy.  On  the  Maine  coast, 
beef  tallow  is  considered  better — tallow, 
with  a  smear  of  lard  sm  top  of  it.  But  even 
taUow  has  been  known  to  stick. 

"I  remember  when  we  launched  the  John 
B.  Prescott  at  Camden,  Maine,"  says  J.  J. 
Wardwell.  "It  was  a  winter  morning,  14  oe- 
low  zero.  We  had  greased  the  ways  with  beef 
taUow,  same  as  always;  but  it  froce  hard. 
The  Prescott  didn't  seem  to  want  to  go.  We 
split  out  the  keel  blocks,  and  stUl  "he 
cotildn't  quite  make  up  her  mind.  When 
she  did  start,  she  was  20  minutes  going  Just 
the  first  3  feet.  You  could  see  her  Inch  along, 
and  that  was  all.  H.  M.  Bean,  the  builder, 
was  fit  to  be  tied.  Says  I.  "Mr.  Bean,  don't 
you  tear  your  shirt.  You  get  me  a  couple  of 
dishes  of  thin  oil,  and  111  see  what  I  can  do.' 
•  •  •  I  had  left  a  couple  of  feet  between 
tbe  bilgeways,  and  I  poured  the  oU  in  there, 
and  away  she  went,  smooth  as  a  smelt,  and 
left  the  ways  smoking." 

The  song  of  a  bird  can  start  an  avalanche, 
and  a  dish  of  oil  can  launch  a  ship.  But  it 
takes  elbow  grease  to  build  one.  Likewise  it 
takes  art,  and  the  art  can  never  be  lost  while 
the  Maine  legend  lives. 


SborUf  e  of  Oil  and  Gasoline  in  die  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  scon  W.  LUCAS 

or  XLUMOIB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  June  30  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  26).  1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE    DECATUR    {ILL.} 
REVIEW 


Mr.   LUCAS.     Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  la 


"Tbe  poaslblllties  of  this  new  use  of  a  small 
British  prune  wlon  now  nearlng  Its  centenary 
M  •  crown  colony  might  well  be  further 
•q>>ore<l." 


kets.   shortage  of  shipping,   and  other  dis- 
ruptions growing  out  of  the  war. 

In   order   to  prevent   social   and  political 
Instability  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  soimd 


Instantly  Senator  Ralph  O.  Bsrwsmt,  of 
Maine,  was  on  his  feet.  He  was  new  to  the 
Senate.  This  was  his  maiden  speech  there, 
and  he  drove  it  In  like  a  wedge  to  break  up 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  a  short  edi- 
torial entitled  "Realizing  the  Situation." 
printed  In  the  Decatur  Review  of  May 
SI.  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoso, 
as  tollows: 

I  Prom  the  Decatur  Review  of  May  81.  IMl] 
■BAUZIMO  smrATioM 

Because  the  East  is  short  on  gasoline  and 
oil.  gasleas  Sundays  may  be  Imposed  on  the 
entire  country.  It  sounds,  somewhat  like 
Kew  York  going  on  daylight  saving  time  and 
the  broadcasting  companies  subjecting  the 
entire  country  to  a  change  in  broadcasting 
bcur*. 

The  shortage  of  oil  and  gasoUne  In  the 
Bast  la  due  to  transfer  of  tankers  to  the 
British.  When  one-fifth  of  the  tankers  that 
have  served  Texas  gasoline  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  began  delivering  their  loads  to 
Britain  the  Kast  was  pinched.  Oil  lines 
reach  up  Into  the  Middle  West,  one  gasoline 
pipe  line  end'.ng  Just  north  of  Decatxir  at 
TonyXh. 

The  threat  of  gaaless  Sundays  may  be 
more  than  a  threat.  For  weelLS  there  have 
been  hints  of  what  would  have  to  be  done, 
but  the  country  continues  to  go  along  and 
here  and  there  you  hear  that  most  of  the 
talk  is  an  attempt  to  scare  people  into  a 
warlike  frame  of  mind.  Others  say  the  peo- 
ple are  being  eased  into  the  situation.  Even 
the  big  tax  blU  that  has  been  talked  about 
Will  not  get  through  Congress  before  August 

Perhaps  gaaleea  Sundays,  a  sudden  stop 
because  of  priorities,  new  and  heavy  taxes, 
will  awaken  the  people  to  the  situation  that 
Washington  says  exists. 


Twenty  Tears  of  Forestry  Profress  m  the 
Uwer  Soatii,  1921-41 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOUISIANA 

Of  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  June  30.  1941 


REPORT  BT  E.  L.  DEMMON 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
ou>.  I  am  including  an  Interesting  and  in- 
formative report  which  describes  the 
magniflcient  work  and  achievements  of 
the  Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station 
at  New  Orleans. 

Entitled  "Twenty  Years  of  Forestry 
Progress  In  the  Lower  South.  1921-41." 
this  report  was  compiled  by  E.  L.  Dem- 
mon.  director  of  the  station.  I  commend 
It  to  the  Members  of  the  House  for  their 
study. 

TWnrrr  Tsass  or  PoaxsntT  Paocxsss  m  thx 

Lown  South,  1921-41 

(By  E.  L.  Demmon.  director.  Southern  Porest 
Experiment  Station) 
On  July  1.  1021.  as  a  result  of  congressional 
action,  the  Southern  Porest  Experiment  Sta- 
tion was  established,  with  headquarters  at 
New  Orleans.  La.  This  was  1  of  the  first 
8  such  regional  stations  to  be  organized: 
others  were  set  up  later  and  at  present  there 
ars  12  regional  forest  experiment  stations  In 
ooQtlnental  United  States. 


Now.  after  20  years,  it  seems  appropriate 
to  review  briefly  the  progress  of  forestry  in 
the  lower  South  (that  section  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Southern  Forest  Experi- 
ment Station  territory.  Including  the  States 
of  Georgia.  Florida.  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana,  as  well  as  southern  Arkansas, 
eastern  Texas,  and  eastern  Oklahoma) ,  during 
these  last  two  decades  and  to  appraise  the  Im- 
portant forestry  tasks  Immediately  ahead, 
giving  particular  consideration  to  the  role  of 
forest  research  In  these  concerns. 

Althovigh  definite  progress  has  been  made 
since  1921.  the  1941  situation  is  not  one  to 
cause  great  exultation.  Over  50  percent  of 
the  forests  of  the  lower  South  still  lack 
organized  fire  protection,  with  the  result  that 
about  20  percent  of  the  total  forest  area  is 
burned  over  each  year.  Most  of  the  present 
forest  stands  are  greatly  understocked  and 
are  producing  but  a  fraction  of  their  poten- 
tial capacities.  Too  much  cutting  is  still  done 
In  disregard  of  silviciiltxiral  principles,  espe- 
cially in  the  operations  of  the  thousands  of 
small  portable  mUls  in  this  region.  Many 
miUlons  of  acres  of  southern  forest  lands 
are  in  need  of  planting  if  they  are  to  grow 
timber  crops  within  any  reasonable  period 
and  adequately  safeguard  soil  and  water  re- 
sources. Markets  are  lacking  for  great  quan- 
tities of  low-grade  material  and  of  little-used 
tree  species  and  for  the  potential  production 
of  naval  stores  (turpentine  and  rosin).  All 
in  all.  southern  forest  lands,  under  good 
management,  are  capable  of  providing  con- 
tinuous employment  and  hence  higher  stand- 
ards of  living  for  at  least  double  the  number 
of  persons  they  now  support.  The  Idleness 
or  only  partial  xue  of  many  millions  of  acres 
of  southern  forest  land,  unsuited  to  or  not 
needed  for  farming,  represents  a  great  eco- 
nomic loss  to  the  region  and  to  the  United 
States.  To  take  full  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  its  forests,  the  South  needs 
additional  forest  Industries  and  remanufac- 
turlng  plants,  effecting  a  higher  degree  of 
processing,  and  the  production  of  more  goods 
for  the  consumer  market. 

The  South  also  needs,  now  more  than  ever 
before,  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  of  labor  re- 
sulting from  the  decline  of  its  main  source 
of  cash  Income,  cotton  Not  only  did  the 
cultivated  area  of  cotton  in  the  13  south- 
eastern cotton-producing  States  decline  from 
a  peak  of  46.000.000  acres  In  1925  to  less  than 
25.000.000  acres  In  1940,  but  the  recent  losses 
In  export  markets  caused  by  the  war  will  un- 
doubtedly result  in  further  reductions  In 
cotton  planting.  This  displacement  of  land 
and  labor  from  the  chief  cash  crop  of  the 
region  points  to  a  tragic  need  for  readjust- 
ments in  land  use  and  for  additional  oppor- 
tunities for  employment.  In  any  such  read- 
justment, the  South's  forest  lands,  occupy- 
ing 6  out  of  every  10  acres  of  its  present  land 
area,  should  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Application  of  such  a  program,  however,  is 
not  simple:  it  involves  cooperation  by  many 
agencies  in  the  careful  drafting  and  execu- 
tion of  such  plans  as  will  Insure  that  both 
the  land  and  Its  resources  are  utilized  con- 
servatively and  for  the  greatest  good  of  all 
the  people. 

Prior  to  1921,  forestry  had  made  little  head- 
way in  the  lower  South,  although  some  sig- 
nificant work  had  been  begun.  A  few 
tlmberland  owners  had  Initiated  simple 
forest-management  practices  following  sxir- 
veys  of  their  holdings  and  the  preparation 
of  detailed  management  plans  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  but  most  of  those  ef- 
forts were  sporadic  and  shortlived.  In  1921, 
there  were  only  two  States  In  the  lower 
South  with  active  forestry  departments, 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  whose  departments 
were  established  In  1915  and  1917.  respect- 
ively. Only  one  forest'  school  in  the  lower 
South  was  in  operation  In  1921.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  having  been  established 
there  in  1906.  The  Southern  Forestry  Con- 
gress, organized  by  a  public -spirited  group 


of  foresters,  lumbermen,  and  conservation- 
ists, played  an  outstanding  part  in  stimu- 
lating forestry  development  throughout  the 
South,  from  its  Inception  in  1916  until  its 
final  (12th)  meeting  In  1930. 

In  1921  there  were  but  few  national  for- 
ests in  the  lower  South.  These  totaled  only 
about  a  million  and  a  half  acres  net  and  were 
made  up  largely  of  unappropriated  portions 
of  the  public  domain,  supplemented  some- 
what through  purchases  made  under  the 
Weeks  law  of  1911. 

Organized  forest-fire  protection  In  1921. 
which  consisted  mainly  of  seasonal  patrol, 
existed  only  on  the  national  forests  and  on 
somewhat  less  than  8.000,000  acres  of  private 
forest  land.  The  lumber  companies  provid- 
ing forestry  measures  other  than  fire  protec- 
tion coxild  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  A  few  industrial  forestry  pioneers, 
among  whom  Henry  T.  Hardtner,  of  Urania, 
La.,  and  Col.  William  H.  Sullivan,  of  the 
Great  Southern  Lumber  Co.,  at  Bogalusa, 
La.,  were  outstanding,  had  begun  to  practice 
conservative  cutting.  Including  the  leaving 
of  seed  trees,  and  had  undertaken  some  arti- 
ficial reforestation,  but  the  general  run  of 
tlmberland  owners  were  still  unimpressed 
with  the  possibilities  of  growing  another 
crop  of  timber.  What  finally  sold  a  number 
of  lumbermen  on  forestry  was  the  realiza- 
tion that  some  of  the  trees  they  were  cutting 
had  grown  to  maturity  since  their  sawmills 
were  first  established. 

rORESTRT   DEVZLOPMKNTS,    1921-41 

A  number  of  significant  actions  have 
stimulated  forestry  progress  In  the  lower 
South  during  the  last  20  years.  The  study 
of  the  national  forestry  situation  made  by 
the  United  States  Forest  Service  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  311  (66th  Cong.,  2d  sess.), 
Introduced  by  Senator  Cappkb,  was  published 
as  Timber  Depletion,  Lumber  Prices,  Lumber 
Exports,  and  Concentration  of  Timber  Own- 
erships, June  1.  1920.  Interest  was  aroused 
as  a  result  of  the  hearings  held  In  the  South 
by  the  committee  on  national  forestry  policy 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  during  1922,  and  also  the  hearings  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Reforestation  of 
the  United  States  Senate  (S.  Res.  398,  67th 
Cong.,  4th  sess.),  of  which  Senator  Charles 
L.  McNart  was  chairman,  held  in  Florida, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  in  March  1923, 
which  were  followed  in  1924  by  the  passage 
of  the  Clarke-McNary  Act.  broadening  the 
provisions  of  the  old  Weeks  Act  of  1911  for 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  in  fire  protection,  plant- 
ing, forest-extension  work,  and  forest  tax 
study  and  reform. 

Stimulating  Influences  during  the  latter 
part  of  this  period  were  the  national  for- 
estry picture  presented  by  the  Forest  Service 
In  Its  comprehensive  report  "A  National 
Plan  for  American  Forestry"  (Copeland  Re- 
port) in  1933;  the  greatly  expanded  pro- 
gram of  Federal  acquisition  of  land  for 
national  forests  and  of  Increased  fire  pro- 
tection on  Federal.  State,  and  private  lands 
as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Civllan  Conservation  Corps  In  1933,  and  of 
other  emergency  relief  organizations  which 
furnished  labor  and  materials  for  forestry 
programs:  the  formulation  of  minimum  for- 
est conservation  practices  under  Article  X 
of  the  Lumber  Code  (under  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act)  in  1933  and  1934, 
and  the  setting  up  of  conservation  agencies 
by  the  trade  associations  representing  the 
pine,  hardwood,  and  cjrpress  Industries  in 
the  South:  the  volimtary  adoption  of  * 
speciflc  forest  conservation  practices  by  the 
representatives  of  the  southern  pulp  and 
paper  mlDs  In  1937:  and  t^e  open  hearings 
before  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Forestry  held  In  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  In 
November  1938,  and  In  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  No- 
vember 1939.  Of  outstanding  importance  in 
the  southern  forestry  movement  has  been 
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not.    You  can't  Just  look  and  see." 

But  if  you  are  going  to  Just  look  and  see — 
and  know  forthwith — you  have  to  start 
young.  Wardwell  was  12  years  old  when  he 
went  to  work  under  his  lather  at  Stockton 
Springs.    At  first  he  tended  the  steam  box, 


teenth  century  supplied  masts  for  tne  uni.isn 
Navy  and  the  King's  broad  arrow  on  the 
straight  pine  marked  It  for  its  r*estlny. 
Straight  trees,  even  in  a  virgin  forest,  were 
few  and  far  between,  even  *Ty  the  nineteenth 
century.    Now  it  is  harder  than  ever  to  find 
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Mr.   LUCAS.     Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
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the  work  of  three  Federal  foresters:  Dr. 
Austin  Cary  among  lumbermen  and  turpen- 
tine owners.  W.  R.  Mattoon  among  the 
southern  farmers,  and  W.  W.  Ashe  in  the 
national-forest  acqi.isition  program.  Their 
efforts  combined  with  those  of  other  publlc- 
^  spirited  men  and  groups  bore  fruit  in  the 
'establishment  during  this  period  of  State 
forestry  departments  in  the  six  remaining 
States  in  the  lower  South— Alabama  (1924), 
Georgia  (1925),  Mississippi  and  Oklahoma 
(1926),  Florida  (1928),  and  Arkansas 
(1933).  The  work  of  these  State  forestry 
departments  has  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  advances  made  in  forestry 
during  the  past  20  years.  Other  notable 
contributions  have  been  made  by  the  work 
of  the  State  extension  foresters.  Georgia 
was  the  first  State  to  appoint  an  extension 
forester  (1924),  followed  by  Alabama  and 
Texas  (1925),  Louisiana  and  Arkansas 
(1926),  Mississippi  (1927).  Florida  (1938), 
and  lastly.  Oklahoma   (1940) 

The  last  20  years  has  witnessed  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  additional  professional  for- 
estry schools  in  the  lower  South,  at  Louisiana 
State  University  in  1925  and  at  the  University 
of  Florida  in  1935. 

With  the  growth  of  the  State  forestry  de- 
partments, great  sti'ldes  were  made  in  fire 
protection,  which  has  been  the  chief  activity 
of  these  organizations.  In  1940  there  were 
over  57,000,000  acres  of  forest  land  in  Federal, 
State,  and  private  ownership  tinder  organized 
protection  in  the  lower  South.  Notwith- 
standing this  progress,  over  50  percent  of  the 
forest  land  in  this  region  Is  at  present  without 
organized  flre  protection. 

Rapid  expansion  ol  the  national-forest  pro- 
gram m  the  South  made  a  new  regional  ad-- 
mlnlstratlve  office  necessary.  Regional  head- 
quarters were  established  In  July  1934  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Aside  from  administration  of 
the  national  forests,  which  had  Increased  to 
6,716,188  acres  In  the  lower  South  by  Jtme  30. 
1940,  one  of  the  most  Important  activities  of 
the  Atlanta  office  li<!S  in  the  stimulation  of 
private  forestry  practice  through  its  Division 
of  State  and  Private  Forestry. 

Private  forestry  has  advanced  notably  since 
1921,  largely  as  a  rcHUlt  of  the  increased  op- 
portunities for  orjjanized  flre  protection 
tLrough  cooperative  Federal  and  State  funds 
that  became  available  for  that  purpose. 
With  gradual  cutting  out  of  the  original  vir- 
gin forests  and  the  Increasing  acceptance  of 
the  value  of  second  growth,  everywhere  there 
have  been  signs  that  tlmberland  owners  and 
operators  were  beginning  to  realize  the  poten- 
tialities of  forest  growth.  Leaving  of  seed 
trees,  cutting  to  a  diameter  limit,  protection 
from  fire,  and  In  some  cases  artificial  refor- 
estation have  appeared  as  significant  steps 
toward  good  forestry. 

Some  of  the  stimulation  given  southern 
forestry  during  the  last  few  years  has  come 
about  as  a  result  of  the  phenomenal  expan- 
sion of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  In  the 
South.  In  large  part,  as  an  outcome  of  the 
pioneering  research  work  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis., 
and  the  stimulating  Influence  of  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Herty,  this  Industry  has  not  only  taken 
national  leadership  in  the  production  of 
kraft  paper  and  board,  of  which  it  now  pro- 
duces 80  percent  of  the  United  SUtes  re- 
quirements, but  has  also  branched  out  Into 
the  flelds  of  white  paper,  newsprint,  and 
rayon.  The  capacity  of  wooc'-pulp  production 
In  the  11  Southeastern  States  has  been  in- 
creased rapidly:  in  1941  It  wUl  probably 
reach  4,000,000  tons,  using  about  6,000,000 
standard  cords  of  wood,  and  accounting  for 
over  40  percent  of  the  total  United  States 
production  of  pulp. 

Appraising  the  progress  of  forestry  is  not 
an  easy  task.  Undoubtedly,  much  forestry 
Is  being  practiced,  respecting  which  no  rec- 
ords are  available.  The  latest  data  on  the 
area  of  land  under  good  forest  manage- 
ment, compiled  by  the  United  States  Porest 


Service  m  1938,  indicated  that  over  13,000.000 
acres  of  commercial  forest  land  in  industrial 
and  other  private  ownership  (not  including 
farm  ownership)  in  the  lower  South  was 
being  managed  with  the  objective  of  con- 
tinuous production.  Many  of  these  large 
forest-land  owners  have  hired  technically 
trained  foresters:  their  holdings,  along  with 
the  National  and  State  forests,  are  serving 
as  examples  of  good  forestry  practice.  A  few 
municipal  forests  have  also  been  established. 

RZSEASCH  AKD  rORESTST  PSOGRZSS 

Little  has  been  said  thus  far  of  the  place 
of  research  In  the  progress  of  forestry  in  the 
lower  South.  Research  contributions  have 
been  made  by  some  of  the  State  forestry  de- 
partments, the  forest  schools,  the  forest  in- 
dustries, and  such  organizations  as  the  United 
States  Porest  Products  Laboratory,  but  the 
discussion  here  will  be  conflned  to  Federal 
forest  research  at  the  Southern  Porest  Ex- 
periment Station.  Although  at  flrst  glance 
southern  station  contributions  may  seem 
more  or  less  obscure,  because  they  have  not 
been  especially  spectacular,  they  have  un- 
questionably helped  to  prepare  and  smooth 
the  way  for  southern  forestiy  progress. 

These  contributions  have  been  made  in  a 
number  of  ways.  The  Southern  Porest  Ex- 
periment Station  staff  has  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed a  great  number  of  timely  reports 
containing  current  flndings  based  on  Its 
studies,  thousands  of  letters  of  advice  and 
guidance  have  been  written  in  response  to 
inquiries,  numerous  talks  and  addresses  have 
been  delivered  before  a  variety  of  different 
groups,  many  conferences  have  been  held 
with  people  desiring  forestry  information 
based  on  research  findings,  frequent  demon - 
stxatlons  on'-the  station's  nine  experimental 
forests  and  at  other  centers  of  station  work 
have  been  arranged,  and  cooperation  has 
been  extended  to  public  and  private  forestry 
agencies  throughout  the  South,  all  of  which 
taken  together  must  have  exerted  a  real  in- 
fluence on  the  development  ol  better  forestry 
practices.  Many  station  contributions  to  the 
knowledge  and  techniques  of  southern  for- 
estry are  now  in  wide  use  throughout  the 
region. 

Starting  in  1921.  with  a  handful  of  forest 
technicians,  new  to  the  Job  of  research,  the 
station  has  gradually  expanded  and  carried 
through  a  definite  program  aimed  at  de- 
termining the  scientific  basis  for  sound  forest 
management.  Since  the  station  was  estab- 
lished it  has  gathered  and  disseminated  much 
preliminary  Information,  but  because  timber 
growing  Is  such  a  long-time  enterprise,  and 
because  of  the  great  diversity  of  soils,  forest 
types,  land  uses,  and  economic  conditions  In 
the  station's  territory,  embracing  as  It  does 
over  120,000.000  acres  of  forest  land,  much 
vital  information  essential  for  permanent, 
successful  forest-land  management  is  still 
lacking. 

A  LOOK   AHEAD 

The  past  two  decades  have  seen  substan- 
tial and  encouraging  growth  in  the  practice 
of  forestry  in  the  lower  South.  This  progress, 
however,  has  been  only  a  start  toward  the 
goal  of  intensive  use  of  the  120.000.000  acres 
of  forest  land  in  this  region.  But  20  years, 
after  all,  is  a  relatively  short  period  in  the 
life  of  a  tree  or  a  forest,  and  shorter  still  in 
the  life  of  a  nation.  Let  us  be  encouraged, 
therefore,  by  the  substantial  progress  made 
and  the  visible  results  obtained.  Certainly, 
with  Increased  forestry  practice  In  this  region 
vital  to  Its  future  economic  security,  with 
such  an  enormous  area  of  land  available  and 
apparently  suitable  for  no  more  Intensive  use, 
and  with  so  much  to  be  learned  about  the 
technique  of  timber  growing,  there  can  be 
little  question  about  the  need  and  urgency 
of  an  adeqtiate  program  of  forest  research 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  South  wlU 
continue  to  show  progress  in  forestry  practice, 
vmless  o\ir  whole  world  is  turned  topsy-turvy. 
In  the  present  national  effort  toward  defense 
southern  forests  are  playing  an  important 


part,  contributing  much-needed  lumber,  naval 

stores,  paper,  and  other  products,  as  well  ss 
Bites  for  Army  camps  and  traiiaing  maneuvers. 

TtxiB  incrijased  demand  for  forest  prod- 
ucts has  been  particularly  great  during  the 
last  year,  when  the  demand  for  lumber  and 
timbers  for  defense  construction  work, 
added  to  normal  requirements,  has  undoubt- 
edly led  to  an  excessive  drain  on  southern 
forests.  The  fact  that  much  of  this  cutting 
is  done  with  no  regard  for  the  future  and 
to  the  serious  detriment  of  our  forest  re- 
source should  give  us  cause  for  concern. 
The  sitiiation  emphasizes  the  need  for 
adopting  conservative  cutting  practices  that 
will  provide  all  the  material  essential  for 
the  emergency,  but  will  leave  the  forest  in 
optimum  condition  for  future  productivity, 
so  that  southern  forests  will  contribute  fully 
to  the  Nation's  social  and  economic  welfare. 
The  enforcement  of  minimum  cutting  stand- 
ards by  legislative  enactment  has  been  rec- 
ommended recently  by  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Forestry,  the  latter  In  a  report.  "Forest 
Lands  of  the  United  States."  submitted  on 
March  24.  1941  The  proposed  cutting 
standards  would  vary  with  local  conditions, 
and  would  be  largely  based  on  the  findings 
of  forest-research  agencies  such  as  the 
Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station. 

Contributions  of  southern  forests  in  the 
period  of  adjustment  that  will  follow  the 
present  emergency  should  be  great,  through 
providing  a  backlog  of  employment  for  the 
million  or  more  workers  whom  they  are 
capable  of  supporting  under  conditions  of 
full  productivity  and  use.  Their  value  for 
control  of  floods,  for  public  recieatlon,  and 
for  wildlife  should  not  be  overlooked.  In 
all  projected  forestry  programs,  forest  re- 
search can  stimulate  and  promote  a  better 
understanding  of  the  part  forests  can  con- 
tribute to  the  better  security  of  the  people 
of  the  lower  South  and  of  the  Nation. 
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or 

HON.  JEANNEHE  RANKIN 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mon^y.  June  30,  1941 


CREED  BY  WILLIAM  LINDSAY  YOUNG 


Miss  RANKIN  ol  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  by  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing creed  by  President  William  Lind- 
say Young,  of  Park  College.  Missouri: 


I  believe  In  national  defense  against  racial 
antagonisms  which  weaken  that  social  soli- 
darity essential  to  a  healthy  nation. 

I  believe  in  national  defense  against  the 
persecution  of  minorities,  because  such  per- 
secution is  detrimental  to  the  preservation  <rf 
our  democratic  heritage. 

I  believe  in  national  defense  against  State 
coercion  of  the  individual's  conscience,  be- 
cause such  coercion  destroys  the  character 
foundations  of  our  Nation. 

I  believe  in  national  defense  against  those 
who  use  patriotism  as  a  cloak  in  order  to 
reap  profits  from  the  present  tragic  world 
suffering. 

I  believe  In  national  defense  against  an  sco- 
nomlc  system  which  lacks  sufficient  opportu- 
nity for  the  young,  makes  possible  an  axmy  t£ 
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a  Micb  nglonal  statloiu  to  be  organized: 
olhen  WOT*  set  up  later  and  at  present  there 
an  la  regional  forest  experiment  stations  In 
oonUnental  United  SUtea. 
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South  was  In  operation  In  1921.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  having  been  established 
there  In  1906.  The  Southern  Forestry  Con- 
gress, organized  by  a  public-spirited  group 


on  Forestry  held  In  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  In 
November  1938.  and  In  Mobile.  Ala.,  In  No- 
vember 1939.  Of  outstanding  importance  In 
the  southern  forestry  movement  has  been 
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millions  of  unemployed,  and  lacks  adeq\iate 
•Kurlty  for  the  old 

I  believe  in  national  defense  against  politi- 
cal demagogs  and  all  vested  interests  which 
tamper  In  any  way  with  those  rights  of  free- 
dom of  speech,  press,  and  assemblage  as 
gviaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

I  believe  in  national  defense  against  the 
futile  faith  that  a  strong  army  and  navy  is 
all  that  Is  needed  to  preserve  and  perpetuate 
that  cherished  freedom  for  which  our  fore- 
fathers so  valiantly  struggled. 

I  believe  in  national  defense  against  any 
^tsm"  harmful  to  human  personality,  which. 
under  Ood.  is  sacred. 

—President  WUliam  Lindsay  Young, 
Park  College  Missouri. 


War  and  Uie  Houstnf  Problem 
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or 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  K«W  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATI  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  June  30  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  26),  1941 


ABTICES  BY  DOROTHY  ROBENMAN 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  in  behalf 
of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Wacnes,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Dorothy  Rosenman  entitled  "War  and 
the  Housing  Problem." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  Liberty  Magazine  for  AprU  26,  1941 1 
Wa«    akd    th«    Hotjsino    Pkoblsm — Ghost 

Towns — o«  Homes?     Which  Wilx  Wb  Get 

FaoM  Oxnt  BxnuuNo  roa  Defznse? 
(By   Dorothy  Roeenman) 

America  is  rushing  to  build  up  its  defenses: 
•8  a  result,  there  are  communities  swelling 
like  gouty  feet.  Six  thousand  and  two  hun- 
dred inhabitants  of  Radford,  Va.,  watch 
11.000  men  build  the  Hercules  Powder  Co. 
plant  in  which  from  4.000  to  6.500  will  work. 
Defense  workers  in  Paso  Robles.  Calif.,  live  in 
auto  trailers.  In  San  Diego.  50.000  new 
people  absorb  all  vacancies  within  commuting 
distance  and  require  additional  housing. 
Twenty  to  thirty  thousand  people  pour  into 
Hampton  Roads.  Va.,  to  work  In  the  Navy 
operating  base. 

Rub  your  hands  with  glee  because  employ- 
ment rises,  but  scratch  your  head  hard  at  tho 
bousing  problem  which  this  very  work  creates. 
Machines  must  be  housed,  so  factories  are 
built.  Machines  must  be  worked  by  men  and 
women.  These  men  and  women  and  their 
families  must  be  housed,  so  homes  must  be 
built. 

Hospitals,  as  well  aa  homes,  are  over- 
crowded, and  chicken  pox.  flu.  etc  .  have  fxill 
opportunity  to  grow  into  epidemics.  Labor- 
ers, clerks,  stenographers,  and  technicians 
travel  milef  to  and  from  work  each  day  be- 
cause they  can  find  accommodations  no 
nautx.  It  is  fatiguing  and  does  not  make  for 
efficiency.  It  cannot  go  on;  neither  can 
10,000  persons  continue  to  huddle  where 
4.000  belong. 

Our  people  have  risen  to  face  a  defense 
•mergency:  obstacles  are  hurdled:  hardships 
•r*  endured;  things  hum.    Those  who  make 


them  htim  must  be  adequately  hovised  in 
properly  planned  communities — communities 
that  will  not  waste  into  future  blights  and 
slums. 

•Three  htmdred  thousand  homes  for  In- 
dustrial defense  workers  required  immedi- 
ately." says  the  United  States  Defense  Hous- 
ing Coordinator.  "Two  and  a  half  million 
new  homes,  exclusive  of  those  for  farm  and 
defense  operations,  are  needed  to  fill  the  im- 
mediate demands  of  the  country."  says  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board.  Take 
away  the  emergency  and  you  stUl  face  the 
lack  of  2.500.000  dwelling  units  to  rehouse 
these  families  living  in  downtrodden  old 
houses,  shacks,  and  tenements.  It's  not  a 
new  prob'em;  Ifs  one  that  has  been  accumu- 
lating. 

A  nation  that  required  2,500.000  new 
homes— even  before  this  new  defense  emer- 
gency—could absorb  the  300.000  that  it  now 
requires  for  defense  workers  when  the  crisis 
is  passed.  It  could,  if  those  dwellings  were 
constructed  and  located  with  this  purpose 
of  absorption  In  mind.  And  why  should  they 
not  be? 

Understand  the  problem,  and  understand 
that  since  the  last  war  we  have  learned  much 
about  the  mass  production  of  housing  units. 
In  1917  we  had  no  public-housing  experience 
or  program;  in  1917  we  had  not  begun  to 
recognize  our  peacetime  housing  needs;  In 
1917  we  made  many  errors  in  building  homes 
for  the  emergency.  These  errors  proved  ex- 
pensive and  wasteful. 

Thoughts  of  future  "ghost  towns"  now 
make  us  shudder.  We  had  them  after  the 
last  war.  when  the  particular  industries 
around  which  they  had  sprung  shut  down. 
It  Is  not  sensible  to  build  moee  permanent 
housing  than  a  community  can  absorb  In 
normal  times.  This  docs  not  mean  that  we 
should  build  shacks.  Removable  or  prefab- 
ricated houses  are  practical  for  this  purpose. 
They  can  later  be  trekked  to  town,  village,  or 
farm  In  need  of  permanent  housing. 

Another  practical  solution  is  being  made 
by  the  Federal  Farm  Security  Administration. 
Rural  housing  Is  notably  sorry.  P.  S.  A.  has 
been  striving  to  replace  thousands  of  decrepit 
insanitary  farmhouses  with  adequate  mod- 
em dwenings.  With  its  well -developed  or- 
ganization it  has  started  (Radburn.  Va.) 
building  new  houses  for  new  defense  work- 
ers on  farms  within  a  radius  of  their  work. 
The  farm  owner  agrees  to  buy  the  house 
at  a  depreciated  price  and  tear  down  his 
own  old  house  when  the  defense  tenant 
for  whom  the  house  was  built  is  no  longer 
needed  In  the  community. 

By  these  methods  defense  workers  can  be 
brought  into  new  communities  and  they 
can  be  sheltered.  The  community  suffers 
no  housing  afterpalns.  At  the  same  time 
the  permanent  need  for  housing  is  being 
fulfilled. 

Two  and  a  half  million  families  who  need 
decent  homes  must  serve  as  a  constant  re- 
minder that  the  300.000  units  for  defense 
workers  shotild  be  built  so  that  they  can 
still  be  used  after  the  emergency.  There  are 
few  cities  In  the  United  States  that  do  not 
need  to  rehouse  a  large  proportion  of  their 
population— the  lower-income  groups  that 
have  inhabited  old  unfit  homes. 

This  is  an  all-time  need  that  can  be  well 
served  by  wise  administration  of  the  de- 
fense-housing program.  Homes  built  in  or 
near  cities  with  a  housing  problem  can  be 
planned  for  siphoning  of  slums  and  poor 
housing  after  the  emergency. 

"You  cannot  do  that.  Speed  is  necessary. 
To  build  for  future  use.  much  plaiming  is 
necessary." 

You    can.    A    house    and    a    commimlty 
well  planned  is  as  quick  to  construct  as  a 
new  slxun.    Experience  has  taught  this, 
"What  experience?" 

The  experience  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Authority,  which  has  constructed  de- 


fense housing  In  85  days,  and  has  in  the  last 
3  years,  through  local  housing  authorities, 
built  514  large-scale  construction  units  in 
all  sections  of  the  Union  for  the  lowest  In- 
come groups. 

Robert  Moses,  the  public-housing  skeptic, 
said  in  his  Liberty  article  of  December  16. 
1939,  "The  Federal  Government  can  do  little 
more   than   blaze  the  way   to  housing   Im- 
provements."   Trail    blazing    In    Itself    is    a 
contribution  not  to  be  belittled,  especially 
when  It  has  already  built   162,000  low-rent 
housing  units,  which  will  house  572.000  peo- 
ple,   in    236    different    communities    of    the 
United  States.     Contrary  to  Mr.  Moses'  ex- 
pectations, about  52  percent  of  these  proj- 
ects have  been  on  cleared  slum  sites,  and  47 
percent  have  been  built  on  vacant  land,  and 
will  drain  572,000  people  from  poor  housing 
Trail    blazing — In    lowering    construction 
costs;    In    planning    sites    so    that    sun    and 
light  reach  all  apartments,  and  children  have 
a    place    to    play;    in    setting    coverage    and 
density  standards  so  that  our  cities  and  the 
real  estate  leaders  have  begun  to  think  of 
land  In  more  realistic  and  useful  terms;   in 
contributing  an  incentive  to  the  rebuilding 
of   neighborhoods  of  foreclosed  and  tax-de- 
linquent properties. 

Trail  blazing  in  rebuilding  human  beings  I 
As  a  way  of  progress,  this  is  an  achieve- 
ment;  as  a  way  of  facilitating  the  mecha- 
nism  of  defense  construction.  It  is  a  god- 
send, for  experience  Is  a  great  teacher. 

The  U.  S  H.  A.  by  February  of  this 
year  was  constructing  19.585  units  for  de- 
fense workers.  In  defense  areas  houses 
bf'ing  completed  for  the  lowest  Income 
group  are  being  turned  over  to  defense 
workers;  after  the  emergency  they  will 
be  returned  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  built.  In  like  manner,  houses 
built  by  the  Government  for  the  emer- 
gency should  be  constructed  with  the 
thought  that  after  the  emergency  they 
should,  wherever  feasible,  be  turned  over 
to  the  local  housing  authorities  for  the 
use  of  the  low-Income  tenant. 

Many  sincere  advocates  of  a  public-hous- 
ing program,  swept  from  their  purpose  by 
the  surge  of  the  spectacular  emergency  at 
hand,  cry  "Build  for  the  crisis  now.  and 
dpfer  building  for  the  lowest  Income  group 
to  the  slack  days  that  are  bound  to  fol- 
low a  resumption  of  normal  times."  The 
answer  to  that  Is  that  there  will  be  plenty 
of  bad  housing  left  for  public  attention 
and  to  supply  employment  when  that  time 
comes.  Since  the  over-all  need  is  so  great. 
It  would  be  sensible  to  build  these  emer- 
gency houses  not  with  abandon  but  with 
purpose — the  purpose  of  using  them  for 
ptlbMc  housing  later  on. 

There  are.  of  course,  those  who  say  that 
the  whole  public-housing  program  Is  wrong 
and  should  be  scotched.  It  is  argued  that 
subsidized  housing  Is  costly.  To  those  It 
must  be  said  that  no  Inexpensive  wand 
waves  In  any  other  social  Improvements,  like 
parks,  playgrounds,  swimming  pools,  or  park- 
ways. The  taxpayer  pays  heavily  and  gets 
value  received.  Eradication  of  slums — rural 
or  urban — will  not  be  accomplished  by  wish- 
ful thinking  or  fairy  wands,  or  bad  words 
aimed  at  fo-called  social  upllfters.  It  wUl 
cost  the  U  S.  H.  A.  the  net  sum  of  $11,- 
840.000  or  $73  a  family  a  year  to  subsidize 
these  homes. 

Granting  all  that  public  housing  has  ac- 
complished, there  are  those,  like  Mr.  Moses, 
who  search  for  other  reasons  for  condemn- 
ing It.  It  does  not  cvire  all  of  our  social 
problems  or  the  political  ones  either.  He 
wonders  about  color  washing  out;  he  won- 
ders about  it.  not  In  respect  to  the  pools  and 
parks  under  his  Jurisdiction,  but  In  respect 
to  public  housing. 

Of  course,  prejudice  against  the  Negro  has 
not  been  eradicated  by  housing  projects — 
and  will  not  be.  But  over  the  country  dif- 
ferent communities  have  tried  to  meet  the 
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not  bound  by  the  Declaration  of  Pan- 
rmintcid  out  that  It  had  not  received 


needed  neutral  property  within  belligerent 
territory   during   the   course   of   hositilitles. 


Consultation  is  thought  of  as  a  continental- 
ized Monroe  Doctrine  in  action. 


an  easy  iask.  uuuuuuicuij.  u»mv-»»  tv»».~vj 
Is  being  practiced,  respecting  which  no  rec- 
tuOs  are  available.  The  latest  data  on  the 
area  of  land  under  good  forest  manage- 
ment, compiled  by  the  United  States  Forest 


continue  to  show  progress  in  forestry  practice, 
unless  oiu  whole  world  is  tiimed  topsy-turvy. 
In  the  present  national  effort  toward  defense 
•OfUtbem  forests  are  playing  an  important 


suffering. 

I  believe  in  national  defense  against  an  eco- 
nomic system  which  lacks  stifflclent  opportu- 
nity for  the  young,  makea  pocsiblc  an  axinj  at 
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problenos  In  various  ways.  In  New  York 
City  there  are  Harlem  River  housing  proj- 
ect, which  is  all  Negro;  Red  Hook  housing 
project,  which  has  2,502  white  families  and 
31  Negro  families;  Jamaica  housing  proj- 
ect, with  312  Negro  families  and  135  white 
families — all  living  peacefully. 

No  solution  to  the  complex  economic  prob- 
lems that  beset  this  country,  as  well  as  the 
world,  is  found  in  public  housing.  But  an 
attempt  and  a  beginning  is  made  to  better 
the  way  of  life  of  those  of  the  lowest  Income 
*  group.  Should  wages  rise  so  that  the  wide 
discrepancy  is  eliminated  between  what  the 
human  market  seeks  for  housing  and  what  it 
can  afford  to  pay,  then  subsidies  can  also  be 
eliminated. 

Subsidized  hotislng  is  not  expected  to  com- 
pete with  that  constructed  by  private  funds. 
It  is.  and  shotild  continue  to  be.  erected  for 
those  families  whose  income  is  bo  low  that 
they  can  afford  to  pay  so  little  for  rent  that 
to  build  for  them  is  unprofitable  and  pres- 
ently Impossible. 

However,  both  in  the  defense  and  low-cost 
hovising  market  there  is  an  Important  role 
for  private  enterprise.  It  cannot  construct 
for  the  lowest  of  low-wage  earners,  but  it  can 
build  for  those  Just  above  that  level  who  are 
still  within  that  "one-third  of  a  Nation  ill- 
housed,"  if  it  were  willing  to  build  for  in- 
vestment rather  than  speculation.  The  mar- 
ket cries  for  attention. 

Investors  are  not  answering  the  call.  Spec- 
ulators are.  And  who  holds  the  bag?  Gov- 
ernment at  one  end,  and  the  man  of  little 
Income  and  uncertain  security  at  the  other. 
In  the  defense  crisis  private  enterprise  is 
being  encouraged  to  construct  homes.  The 
Federal  Housing  Administration  guarantees 
80  percent,  and  it  is  now  proposed  that  they 
shall  guarantee  90  percent  of  the  investment. 
The  great  business  entrepreneur  whose  risks 
are  thus  rendered  nil  usually  bolsters  his 
chances  against  a  loss  still  further  by  ref tis- 
ing  to  rent  his  houses.  The  defense  worker's 
Job  may  be  temporary,  but  he  must  buy  his 
home.  There  is  no  assvirance  of  profit  to 
the  great  real-estate  entrepreneur  after  the 
emergency  is  over,  so  he  up  and  runs— with 
the  loot. 

Private  enterprise  must  face  this  issue 
squarely.  So  must  government.  There  is 
plenty  of  real  Investment  money  to  be  had. 
Where  investment  Is  warranted,  It  should  be 
urged  to  Invest;  where  private  investment  is 
not  warranted,  government  must  spend  pub- 
lic moneys  to  bring  the  necessities  of  living 
to  those  who  need  them— both  in  times  and 
conditions  of  emergency  and  in  normal  days. 

Fancy  cupboards  of  money  piled  In  banks 
and  Insurance  companies,  ready  to  pour  forth 
at  the  slightest  encouragement.  Read  Mr. 
Moses'  plea  for  "the  only  possible  solution  of 
the  financing  problem"— to  have  loaning 
agencies  supply  cheap  money  to  stimulate 
construction  of  houses;  and  get  thrilled 
thinking  that  he,  too,  has  found  the  way  to 
set  the  ball  rolling.  Unfortunately.  Mr. 
Moses,  iince  writing  these  words,  has  experi- 
enced the  pangs  of  disappointment  in  work- 
ing with  insurance  companies  and  banks  in 
an  attempt  to  build  limited-dividend  houses. 
This  redounds  not  to  Mr.  Moses'  discredit  but 
to  that  of  those  Institutions  so  rock-bound 
by  tradition  that  their  boards  of  directors  can 
but  bewail  the  passing  of  an  era  and  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  foundation  of  Its  suc- 
cessor. 

Whether  there  be  a  crisis  or  not,  a  democ- 
racy must  provide  the  necessities  of  life  for 
Its  people.  Housing  Is  such  a  necessity  that 
private  enterprise  and  government  must  mar- 
shal their  forces  to  provide  adequate  homes. 
Let  us  therefore  plan  our  defense  housing— 
both  that  built  by  the  Government  and  that 
built  by  private  enterprise — so  that  It  can  fit 
Into  the  larger  permanent  program  In  the 
days  to  come,  to  house  that  third  of  the  Na- 
tion now  living  In  housing  below  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  life. 


ProspectiTe  Development  of  Interna- 
tional Law  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
as  Affected  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  June  30  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  26).  1941 


PRIZE-WINNING  ESSAY  BY  WILLARD 
BUNCE  COWLES 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  1941 
prize-winning  essay  in  the  national  legal 
competition  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. The  award,  which  Is  considered 
one  of  the  high  honors  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. Is  made  annually  under  a  $100,- 
000  bequest  of  the  late  Judge  Ersklne  M. 
Ross  of  California.  The  prize  was  $3,000. 
The  committee  of  judges  consisted  of  ex- 
Justice  William  L.  Ransom  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  Dean 
Joseph  A.  McClain,  Jr.,  of  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

The  winner  this  year  was  Mr.  Wlllard 
Bunce  Cowles,  a  well-known  interna- 
tional lawyer  engaged  in  the  private  prac- 
tice of  that  branch  of  law,  who  Is  also 
a  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. He  has  served  the  Govenunent  in 
international  law  cases  before  national 
and  international  tribunals  and  was  for- 
merly associated  with  the  law  firm  of 
Milbank,  Tweed,  and  Hope  and  the  fac- 
ulty of  Columbia  College  in  New  York. 

The  significance  of  this  activity  of  the 
Bar  Association,  and  especially  of  this 
year's  competition,  appears  in  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  an  editorial  In  the 
Jime  issue  of  the  Bar  Association's  Jour- 
nal: 

At  a  time  when  the  futvu-e  of  free  Insti- 
tutions In  this  hemisphere  seems  likely  to 
depend  on  the  soundness  and  the  solidarity 
of  the  actions  taken  by  the  republics  of  North 
and  South  America,  the  Ross  Essays  for  this 
year  deal  appropriately  with  the  "Prospective 
Development  of  International  Law  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  Affected  by  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine."  Such  a  subject  naturally  pro- 
duced notable  essays,  more  than  a  few  of 
them.  Nearly  all  of  the  essays  revealed  an 
awareiwss  that  the  grave  dangers  confronting 
the  Americas  compel  a  reconsideration  of  the 
traditional  concepts  of  neutrality  and  non- 
intervention, in  favor  of  a  broadening  accord 
of  action  based  on  the  rationale  of  self- 
defense. 

The  winning  essay  •  •  •  brings  together 
In  an  impressive  manner  the  developing 
precedents  which  are  implementing  the  con- 
cept of  unity  for  defense.  It  deserves  study 
and  thought  by  every  lawyer  who  is  trying 
to  help  his  community  or  his  circle  of 
friends  to  think,  speak,  and  act  wisely  on 
current  Issues. 

"Hie  complete  essay,  which  Is  docu- 
mented, and  other  references  to  the  com- 
petition appear  In  the  June  1941  issue  of 


the  American  Bar  Association  Journal  at 
pages  342.  386.  363,  and  331.  Space  limi- 
tations prevents  its  being  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record.  It  is  stated  in  the  Journal 
that  the  essay  was  submitted  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1941.  and  that  the  views  ex- 
pressed do  not  necessarily  reflect  those 
of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

PBOSPECTTVX    DKVSLOPXrMT    or    iNTEaNATIONAI. 

Law  in  thx  Western  Hemisphebs.  as  Ar- 

FECTED  BT  THE  MONROE  DOCTEINB 

(By  Wlllard  Bunce  Cowlee) 
The  present  world  situation  is  bringing 
about  a  realization  among  the  American 
states  that  the  normally  applicable  rules  of 
neutrality  and  nonintervention  are  Inade- 
quate to  cope  with  existing  conditions.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  United  States,  they 
are  taking  the  position  that  the  principle  of 
self-defense  is  applicable.  This  principle, 
which  underlies  the  whole  International  sys- 
tem and  la  more  fundamental  than  normally 
applicable  principles  and  rtiles  of  Interna- 
tional law.  may  be  Invoked  when  the  peace 
and  security  of  a  state  is  threatened  by  the 
action  of  another.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  menaced  state  may  take  extraor- 
dinary defense  measures,  limited  only  by  their 
reasonableness  in  the  light  of  existing  condi- 
tions or  those  to  be  anticipated.  Precedents, 
particularizing  and  Implementing  this  rule 
of  reason,  are  now  developing  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

I 

In  the  Declaration  of  Panama  (1939)  the 
Inter-American  Consultative  Meeting  de- 
clared that  the  American  states,  as  neutrals, 
had  an  inherent  right  to  have  the  waters 
adjacent  to  the  American  continent  kept  free 
from  hostile  acts  "as  a  measure  of  conti- 
nental self-protection."  The  Declaration  de- 
fined the  limits  of  a  security  aone.  stipu- 
lated that  the  American  states  will  consult 
on  measures  for  Its  observance  whenever  they 
consider  It  necessary,  and  provided  for  pa- 
trolling the  area,  if  deemed  necessary.  Thf. 
following  recommendations  of  the  Inter- 
American  Neutrality  Committee  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  institution  of  the  zone,  were 
accepted  at  the  Habana  Consultative  Meet- 
ing: The  zone  areas  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  territorial  waters,  but  open  sea;  belligerent 
activities  should  not  be  vmdertaken  within 
the  zone;  measures  of  self-defense  are  not 
proscribed  there  nor  are  belligerent  opera- 
tions begun  outside  the  zone  and  continued 
within  It.  provided  they  are  contlnuoxis;  and 
the  American  states  should  adopt  regula- 
tions to  prevent  contacts  of  merchant  vessels 
in  their  ports  with  belligerent  warships;  a 
belligerent  should  not  be  penalized  merely 
on  the  ground  of  being  the  aggressor  nation 
In  the  war.  Inasmuch  as  all  belligerents  have 
a  right  to  use  the  high  seas  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses and  to  defend  themselves  from  attack; 
penalties  should  be  Imposed  on  the  local  ag- 
gressor in  the  zone,  that  is.  against  the  bel- 
ligerent which  initiated  hostUe  acts  there. 
It  was  further  recommended,  in  the  case  of 
a  violation  of  the  zone,  that  the  American 
governments  should  make  a  joint  Investiga- 
tion to  decide  which  belligerent  was  the  local 
aggressor;  in  the  light  of  the  determined 
facts,  make  a  collective  protest  to  the  gov- 
ernment whose  warship  is  believed  to  have 
Initiated  the  action;  deny  admission  to  their 
ports  of  the  warship  or  aircraft  deemed  gxiilty 
of  such  violation,  or  all  warships  of  that 
belligerent. 

After  the  Graf  Spee  Incident  the  American 
states  jointly  protested  to  the  belligerent  gov- 
ernments for  violating  the  zone  and 
threatened  to  prevent  belligerent  vessels  from 
using  American  ports  if  they  committed  fur- 
ther hostile  acts  in  the  zone.  The  belliger- 
ents   •     •     •    taking  the  poeltion  that  they 
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nlque  of  the  prevention  of  war  in  the  case  of 
disputes  between  small  states.  Article  11 
was  the  League's  medlatinz  orovlslon.  under 


The  basis  of  the  argument  is  expounded 
as  follows:  Diplomatic  protection  of  prop- 
erty is  intervention,  which  is  now  inadmis- 


declaratlons  by  the  American  states  is  that 
Latin  American  governments,  too.  have  legis- 
lative difBculties  related  to  ratification. 
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«cr«  not  bound  by  the  Declaration  of  Pan- 
ama, pointed  out  that  It  had  not  received 
■uch  general  assent  as  to  modify  the  existing 
laws  of  neutrality  which,  in  their  opinion. 
had  not  been  violated. 

The  Inter-Amerlcan  Neutrality  Committee 
reached  the  conclusion  that  general  consent 
to  the  declaration  was  not  necessary.  lU 
legal  Justification  of  the  eone  is  a  remarkable 
document.  It  Is  a  mixture  of  the  law  of 
neutrality,  self-defenae,  and  the  •  •  • 
Kellogg  Pact,  involving  two  interpreUtlona 
of  aggression — an  aggreasor  government,  and 
aggressive  action  in  any  specific  case  within 
the  zone  The  committee's  reasoning  la  hav- 
ing a  decided  influence  on  the  current 
Implementing  of  the  principle  of  self-de- 
fense. •  •  •  An  aggressor  under  the  Kel- 
logg Pact  has  no  right  to  make  war  anywhere; 
It  has  DO  more  right  to  wage  it  on  the  high 
aeas  than  on  land:  the  high  seas  are.  however, 
cpen  to  all  vessels  (including  those  of  an  ag- 
gressor country)  for  peaceful  purposes,  but 
not  to  make  war.  except  In  self-defense;  neu- 
tral interests  are  paramount  to  belligerent 
Interests  by  Inherent  right  implied  from  the 
principle  of  telf-defense  and  from  the  renun- 
ciation of  war:  the  neutral  can  accordingly 
treat  a  belligerent  unit  on  or  over  the  high 
•MS.  within  a  reasonable  distance  from  Its 
•boKs.  as  a  treopasser  if  it  Initiates  hostili- 
ties, and  the  neutral  can  use  reasonable  force 
to  prevent  belligerent  activities  there  which 
might  affect  its  peace  or  the  peaceful  pursuit 
of  Its  commerce. 

ThU  Is  new  doctrine.  lu  effect  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  law  remains  to  be 
•een.     •     •     • 

n 

The  hemispheric  stage  is  set  for  several 
other  developmenU  on  the  basis  of  self-de- 
fenae. •  •  •  The  Consultative  meetings 
•t  Panama  and  Habana  passed  resolutions 
concerning  foreign  subversive  activities 
tending  to  Jeopardize  democratic  Institu- 
tions. As  an  apparent  result  of  the  Nazi 
diplomatic  incident  In  Uruguay,  the  Habana 
meeting  recommended  that  the  American 
governments  adopt  legislation  and  adminis- 
trative regulations  for  the  effective  prohibi- 
tion of  "every"  political  activity  by  foreign 
peraons  "no  matter  what  form  they  use  to 
di^uise  or  cloak  such  activity."  If  the 
American  governments  are  to  attempt  to 
prohibit  every  political  acUvlty  of  dlplo- 
maU  and  consuls  by  legislation  and  regula- 
tion, we  may  expect  to  see  some  caref\illy 
drawn  documents  defining  the  limits,  on  the 
basis  of  self-defense,  of  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular functions  and  privileges.  Perhaps  a 
rule  of  reasonableness  will  be  developed  re- 
qwctlng  the  number  of  auch  officers  which 
wlU  be  received  by  any  American  govem- 
nsot. 

At  the  Habana  meeting  the  American 
states  asserted  that  they  had  the  right.  In 
■elf-defenae.  to  set  up  provisional  regimes 
In  American  regions  now  In  non-American 
poaaession.  if  a  forced  change  of  sovereignty 
should  be  threatened.  An  emergency  com- 
mittee, to  administer  such  regions,  has  been 
In  existence  since  October  24.  1940. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
tntemational  lawyers  whether  the  German 
control  of  property,  held  by  its  nationals  at 
home  and  abroad,  is  merely  a  high  degree  of 
polic«  regulation  or  a  virtual  transfer  of 
ownership  to  the  Oerxn%n  state  with  only  the 
title  and  limited  rights  of  use  reserved  to 
the  national.  If  German  assets  in  the 
American  States  are  the  public  property  of 
th«  German  state,  their  freezing  would 
presumably  be  Justified  on  the  ground  of 
self-defense  against  propaganda,  espionage. 
and  sabouge.  Such  action  (if  ownership  Is 
In  the  German  state)  would  Imply  a  llmlU- 
tion  on  the  scope  of  the  international  rule 
that  the  public  property  of  a  foreign  state  is 
Immune  from  interference. 

The  so-called  right  of  angary  is  a  beUlger- 
«U  light  to  appropriate  and  xtae  urgently 


needed  neutral  property  within  belligerent 
territory  during  the  course  of  hosltUltles, 
provided  Just  compensation  is  assiu'ed  the 
owners.     •     •     • 

A  press  dispatch  of  February  3,  1941.  states 
that  the  Argentine  Government  is  studying 
the  possibility,  under  the  right  of  angary, 
of  requisitioning  idle  Dutch  shipping  in  her 
ports.  According  to  this  report,  the  Argen- 
tinian position  is  that  the  states  not  at  war 
have  a  right  to  use  idle  shipping  in  their 
harbors  "urgently  needed  to  meet  national 
emergencies."  •  •  •  Whether  or  not  the 
law  should  be  developed  in  this  direction  de- 
pends to  a  large  extent  on  how  It  is  applied 
and  on  hemispheric  defense  needs.  Under 
any  such  Interpretation  of  the  right  of  an- 
gary, owners  of  vessels  would  recel%'e  Just 
compensation.  If  Argentina  acts  upon  this 
basis  It  may  be  that  other  American  govern- 
ments wUl  follow  suit.  •  •  •  This 
would  seem  to  t>e  more  desirable  than  having 
the  veesels  unproductive 

A  neutral  government,  under  general  Inter- 
national law.  Is  required  to  refrain  from  any 
participation  in  an  existing  war.     •     •     • 

By  contrast,  the  lend-lease  bill  will  permit 
the  United  States  to  manufacture,  or  procure, 
any  defense  article  for  the  government  of 
any  country  whose  defense  the  President 
deems  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  sell,  transfer,  exchange,  lease, 
lend,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  such  article 
to  any  such  government  and  to  place  any  de- 
fense article  In  good  working  order  for  such  a 
government  •  ►  •  The  Senate  report 
and  the  House  majority  report  Justify  the  bill 
both  on  the  principle  of  self-defense  and  also 
under  the  Kellogg  Pact.  •  •  •  The  same 
self-defense  considerations,  which  "emascu- 
lated" the  Kellcgg  Pact  through  numerous 
reservations,  are  now  in  effect  being  used  to 
enforce  the  principle  of  nonaggression  which 
underlies  the  pact. 

m 

The  Moiuoe  Doctrine  has  Important  effects 
on  Inter-Amerlcan  relationships  today.  The 
doctrine  Is  a  policy  of  the  United  States,  not 
international  law.  •  •  •  It  has  two  as- 
pects. The  first,  which  stems  from  self- 
defense,  is  that  the  United  States  will  prevent 
or  redress  external  aggressions  against  the 
territorial  Integrity  or  political  independence 
of  Latin-American  states,  as  any  such  action 
is  "dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety."  The 
second  is  that  the  American  Continents  are 
not  subject  to  colonization  by  any  European 
power. 

The  doctrine  was  gratefully  received  at  first 
by  the  Latin  Americans.  Doubts  of  its  value 
to  them  were  expressed  later.  Latin  Ameri- 
cans imderstocd  the  basic  desire  of  large 
states  to  Influence  the  affairs  of  nearby 
states;  they  believed,  with  Disraeli,  that  non- 
intervention was  impossible.  In  the  long  run. 
for  a  great  power:  and  they  knew  that  similar 
pledges  by  European  states  to  maintain  the 
territorial  Integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
were  but  a  prelude  to  its  partition.  The  asso- 
ciation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  with  im- 
perialism still  has  a  considerable  effect  on 
Inter-Amerlcan  relationships.  The  so-called 
Roosevelt  corollary,  Olney's  fiat,  the  big 
stick,  and  manifest  destiny  are  still  remem- 
bered. 

Such  fears  have  been  partly  dispelled  by 
the  application  of  the  gojd-neighbor  policy, 
the  continentallzation  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, and  the  nonintervention  proto- 
col.    ••     • 

The  trend  now  in  Latin-American  coun- 
tries Is  to  regard  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  be- 
longing to  them  as  much  as  to  the  United 
States — each  is  new  bound  to  guarantee  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  others.  They  are 
collectively  developing  International  law  and 
have  Jointly  expanded  the  noncolonlzation 
principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  providing 
for  the  contingent  administration  of  European 
colonies  and  possessions  in  this  hemisphere. 


Consultation  is  thought  of  as  a  continental- 
ized Monroe  Doctrine  In  action. 

IV 

But .  consultation  in  reality  means  much 
more  than  this.     •     •     • 

The  American  governments  are  committed 
to  constat  without  delay  when  the  following 
occasions  arise:  Threats  of  aggression  from 
outside  the  hemisphere  (Including  "fifth 
column"  activities):  threats  to  change,  or  ac- 
tual changes  of.  the  sovereignty  of  any  geo- 
graphic region  of  America,  now  subject  to  _ 
the  Jurisdiction  of  non-American  states: 
failures  to  observe  the  security  zone;  threats 
of  hostilities  between  two  or  more  American 
states:  and  interventions  of  one  American 
state  in  the  affairs  of  another.  Indeed,  the 
Initiation  of  ccnsultatlon  is  Justified  by  any 
act  susceptible  of  disturbing  the  peace:  or 
(upon  agreement)  any  Important  economic, 
cultural,  or  other  question,  in  which  the 
American  states  have  a  common  Interest. 

Under  the  Declaration  of  Lima  a  consulta- 
tive meeting.  If  unanimous,  has  enormous 
power:  It  can  take  any  measures  it  deems 
advisable  under  the  circumstances  ot  a  par- 
ticular case  to  preserve  the  peace  and  It  was 
assumed  at  Lima  that  the  consultative  pro- 
cedure would  be  adequate  for  the  American 
states  Jointly  to  determine  the  aggressor  in 
particular  cases  and  to  decide  upon  appro- 
priate inter-American  sanctions. 

Though  consultative  meetings  have  thus 
far  dealt  chiefly  with  external  problems,  they 
may  shortly  becorae  Important  In  Intra- 
hemlspherlc  relationships.  An  mtense 
boundary  dispute  is  now  in  progress  between 
Ecuador  and  Peru:  the  relations  between  the 
Dcmlnlcan  Republic  and  Haiti  have  been  se- 
verely strained  since  the  massacre  ol  several 
thousands  of  Haitians  on  the  Dominican  fron- 
tier in  1937;  and  Bolivia  still  aspires  to  Arica 
(Chile)  as  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  The  American 
states  have  agreed  not  only  to  consult  In  all 
matters  between  themselves  which  affect  the 
peace  of  the  hemisphere,  but  not  to  have 
resource  to  hostilities  or  take  any  military 
action  whatever  for  6  months  while  consulta- 
tion Is  In  progress.     •     •     • 

The  implications  of  such  mediating  func- 
tions were  expanded  in  the  Declaration  of 
Lima:  The  American  states  declared  that 
"In  case  the  peace,  security  or  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  any  American  Republic  is  •  •  • 
threatened  by  acts  of  any  nature  that  may 
Impair  them,  they  proclaim  their  common 
concern  and  their  determination  to  make  ef- 
fective their  solidarity,  coordinating  their  re- 
spective sovereign  wills  by  means  of  the  pro- 
cedure of  consultation.  •  •  •  using  the 
measures  which  in  each  ca63  the  circum- 
stances may  make  advisable."  The  prospective 
development  of  precedents  and  rules  in  the 
field  of  mediation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
can  best  be  seen  by  comparing  this  declara- 
tion with  Article  11  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Article  11  declares  that 
"any  war  or  threat  of  war.  whether  imme- 
diately affecting  any  of  the  members  of  the 
League  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of 
concern  to  the  whole  League,  and  the  League 
shall  take  any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wisa 
and  effectual  to  8afe»?uard  the  peace  ol 
nations." 

The  terms  of  the  two  provisions  are  sub- 
stantially the  same.  Both  declare  that  a 
threatened  breach  of  the  peace  Is  a  matter  of 
common  concern;  that  the  parties  may.  in 
Jointly  attempting  to  keep  the  peace,  take 
such  action  as  may  be  appropriate  thereto 
under  the  facts  cf  particular  cases;  and  both 
are  applicable,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not 
third  states  are  directly  affected  by  the  threat. 
The  main  differences,  apart  from  phraseology, 
are  that  the  declaration  of  Lima  is  in  the 
form  of  a  declaration  and  limited  to  threats 
of  war  against  inter-American  peace,  whereas 
article  11  is  In  treaty  form  and  applies  to  a 
threat  anywhere. 

The  League's  practical  application  cf  article 
11  to  concrete  cases  contributed  to  the  tech- 
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by  Including  therein  *n  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Reader's  Digest  of  July  IMl. 
prepared  by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
CotUHsl.  I  consider  the  gentleman  from 


.  1      A  A      Wa      ^V«  a      /Mlf  - 


Army,  largely  because  of  tlie  method  of  pro- 
motion of  officers  by  seniority,  those  qualities 
are  penalized— and  the  plcxiding,  backward- 
looking  conservative  comes  to  the  top. 

There  are  two  distinctly  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  our  system  of  peacetime  promotion 


"modern  and  plentiful  weapons,  intensively 
trained  young  officers,  and  a  high  quality  of 
leadership." 

Here  in  America,  where  we  have  unequaled 
productive  capacity  and  countless  young 
nvn  of  inventive  and  mechanical  turn,  otu: 

millfai-i?    nnHrv    mnlrers    have    been    tOO    old 
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nlque  of  the  prevention  of  war  in  the  case  ol 
disputes  between  small  states.  Article  11 
wais  the  League's  mediating  prevision,  under 
which  a  provisionsd  remedy  known  as  the 
cease-fire  practice  developed.    •     •     • 

Under  the  cease-fire  practice  the  following 
things  could  be  done  by  the  League  Council 
Immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
or  a  serious  thi^eat  thereof:  Issue  warnings  to 
the  disputants  reminding  them  of  their  treaty 
obligations  to  settle  disputes  by  peaceful 
methods;  order  them  to  cease  firing  and  to 
withdraw  their  armed  forces  behind  their 
own  borders:  make  a  temporary  armistice, 
pending  a  decision  on  the  merits;  use  neutral 
military  attaches  on  the  spot  to  carry  out 
Its  orders,  who  could  give  specific  directions 
Implementing  the  council's  orders  and  per- 
sonally supervise  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

The  inter -American  consultative  system  car- 
ries the  same  implications.  Less  drastic  pro- 
cedure would  presumably  be  applied,  at  first 
at  least,  in  settling  Inter-Amerlcan  disputes. 
•  •  •  Nevertheless,  if  an  American  dis- 
putant were  recalcitrant,  and  If  there  were 
unanimity  on  the  part  of  all  the  American 
states  (other  than  the  disputants),  a  con- 
sultative meeting,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
American  states,  could  bring  great  presstire 
to  bear  on  the  disputants  to  settle  the  dispute 
on  Its  merits  In  accordance  with  the  inter- 
American  peace  machinery.     •     •     • 

▼ 
It  is  realized  in  the  United  States  that  the 
free  flow  of  commerce  is  a  highly  important 
factor  in  the  economy  and  unity  of  the 
country.  There  is  not  equal  unanimity  In 
respect  of  free  international  trade,  even  as 
regards  the  American  states.  International 
law  and  organlzaticm  are  far  less  advanced 
in  the  economic  field  than  in  the  political. 
The  existing  principle  of  international  law 
Is  that  states  are  free  to  decide  for  them- 
selves whether  or  not  they  wUl  grnnt  favors 
to  other  states  or  groups  of  states,  and  there 
Is  no  International  counterpart  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  or  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Secretary  Hull's  unconditional  most-fa- 
vored-natlon  trade  agreements  policy  Is  a 
concrete  program  for  the  reciprocal  modera- 
tion of  excessive  trade  barriers.  The  Inter- 
Amerlcan  conferences  since  1933  have  ap- 
proved this  policy,  but  the  American  govern- 
ments have  not  always  applied  it  In  practice. 
The  basic  problem  is  the  same  in  Latin 
America  as  in  the  United  Stetes.  Powerful 
protectionist  intercits  exist;  ctistoms  unions 
are  being  considered:  exchange  controls, 
quotas.  Import  licensing  arrangements,  re- 
gional preferences,  and  other  discriminatory 
measures  are  being  applied. 

Much  continuous  uphill  work  will  be  re- 
quired to  persuade  the  American  govern- 
ments to  apply  the  unconditional  toost-fa- 
vored-natlon  principle  on  a  hemispheric 
basis.  The  Inter-Amerlcan  Financial  and 
Economic  Advisory  Committee,  established  at 
Panama,  was  created  with  this  purpose  In 
mind  and  to  cope  with  the  perennial  eco- 
nomic and  financial  problems  of  Latin 
America  which  had  become  acute  with  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war.     •     •     • 

Certain  Latin  American  states  have  been 
attempting  for  some  time  to  limit,  even  to 
abolish,  the  diplomatic  protection  of  prop- 
erty abroad.  The  matter  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  United  Statj^  investors.  The  posi- 
tion against  such  diplomatic  protection  is  as 
follows:  The  prospective  foreign  investor 
must  take  Into  account  the  hazards  which 
are  common  to  business  in  the  country;  if  he 
Invests  he  identifies  the  destiny  of  his  capi- 
tal with  the  social  trends  in  the  country; 
If  he  suffers  a  deprivation,  he  must  charge 
It  to  profit  and  loss;  he  cannot  invoke  the 
aid  of  his  government  in  demanding  com- 
pensation through  the  diplomatic  channel, 
and  especially  he  must  respect  the  terms  ol 
a  Calvo  Clause. 
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The  basis  ol  the  argument  is  expounded 
as  lollows:  Diplomatic  protection  ol  prop- 
erty is  intervention,  which  Is  now  inadmis- 
sible; as  states  are  equal  under  international 
law,  governments  cannot  claim,  lor  their  na- 
tionals abroad,  more  property  rights  than 
those  of  nationals  of  the  country:  as  a  breach 
of  international  law  cannot  take  place  in 
relation  to  the  property  of  a  national,  neither 
can  such  a  breach  teke  place  In  respect  of 
a  foreigner;  as  denials  of  Justice  are  few, 
diplomatic  protection  is  unnecessary,  as  prop- 
erty claims  involving  a  breach  of  interna- 
tional law  can  be  arbitrated. 

Althought  there  are  cogent  arguments  in 
answer  to  these  points,  the  argtiment  cannot 
be  wholly  ignored.  •  •  •  Not  all  govern- 
mental interferences  with  property  are  con- 
fiscations. An  international  law  counterpart 
of  the  doctrine  of  substantive  due  process  of 
law   may  develop.     •     •     • 

Any  possible  agreement  to  displace  the 
diplomatic  method  of  protecting  property 
by  the  use  of  arbitration  would,  however, 
require  a  system  of  compulsory  inter-Ameri- 
can arbitration.  No  such  system  exists,  but 
a  plan  for  an  Inter-Amerlcan  compulsory  sys- 
tem, limited  to  types  of  pecuniary  claims 
which  would  include  property  claims,  has 
been  suggested  and  Is  now  being  discussed 
by  a  lew  interested  persons,  including  some 
Latin-American  diplomats  in  Washington. 
The  plan  is  to  do  away  with  the  obligation 
to  pay  awards  in  cash  if  the  American  gov- 
ernments will  agree  to  settle  their  claims  on 
the  basis  of  international  law.  The  primary 
purposes  tinderlylng  the  idea  are  that, 
through  the  development  of  Judicial  prece- 
dents, the  body  of  international  law  will  be 
Increased  and  the  foreign  office  claims  dock- 
ets cleared  up.  As  awards  are  made,  credits 
will  be  placed  In  special  arbitral  accounts. 
As  great  a  portion  as  possible  of  the  bal- 
ances due  win  be  canceled  by  a  clearing- 
house process.  The  remainder  will  eventu- 
ally be  settled  by  the  delivery  of  surplus 
products.  To  avoiding  upsetting  the  domes- 
tic economy  of  the  sending  or  the  receiving 
state  the  deliveries  will  be  made  in  small  an- 
nual amounts  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
or  by  other  diplomatic  quid  pro  quo's  such 
as  port  dues,  trade  agreements,  or  water 
rights.     •     *     • 

A  large  body  of  international  law  prece- 
dents would  restolt  from  a  thoroughgoing 
application  of  such  a  program. 

The  international  rule  that  the  courts  of 
one  state  wlU  not  Inquire  into  the  validity  of 
the  acts  of  another  state,  while  still  generally 
upheld,  is  under  much  stress  In  the  United 
States  at  present  because  of  alleged  con- 
fiscatory acts  of  foreign  governments.  In 
situations  where  foreign  states  Ignore  inter- 
national law.  as  by  confiscating  the  prop- 
erty of  aliens  or  attempting  to  give  extra- 
territorial effect  to  confiscatory  decrees,  the 
courts  of  American  states  may  change  this 
rule  and  refuse  enforcement  on  the  ground 
that  such  acts  are  contrary  to  public  policy 
or  international  law. 

VI 

The  Inter-Amerlcan  conferences  are  pro- 
gressively making  use  of  multipartite  inter- 
national instruments.  Although  these  are 
frequently  designated  as  "declarations" — in 
one  instance  as  an  "Act"— they  have  been 
spoken  of  officially  as  "agreements"  and  as 
"understandings  reached."  Three  declara- 
tions have  been  set  forth  by  Under  Secretary 
Welles  in  an  official  publication  as  l>elng  part 
of  the  "Juridical  framework"  of  the  system  of 
consultation  and  the  Habana  Consultative 
Meeting  officially  considered  the  Declaration 
of  Panama  to  have  "Juridical  effects."    •    •    • 

International  lawyers  are  In  disagreement 
as  to  the  legal  effect  of  International  Instru- 
ments not  made  In  conventional  form.  The 
binding  force  of  the  formal  declaration  is  still 
an  open  question. 

This  inter-American  development  is  chal- 
lenging.   The  chief  reason  lor  the  use  M 


declarations  by  the  American  states  Is  that 
Latin  American  governmente,  too.  have  legis- 
lative difficulties  related  to  ratification. 

It  may  be  observed  in  this  connection  that 
the  lorm  of  an  international  obligation, 
whether  conventional  or  declaratory,  is  not 
determinative  of  its  effectiveness.  Article  10 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  In 
terms,  purports  to  extend  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity policy  ol  the  Monroe  Doctrine  on  a 
world-wide  baste,  but  it  was  never  really  ap- 
plied, though  adopted  in  treaty  form.  The 
declarations  contained  in  the  Monroe  Mes- 
sage, on  the  other  hand,  were  not  in  treaty 
form  but  have  been  applied  with  telling 
effect  by  the  United  States,  and  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  "continentalized"  Monroe 
Doctrine  will  be  less  respected  by  Latin  Amer- 
ican governments  because  It  Is  based,  in  part, 
on  the  Declaration  of  Lima.  In  the  final 
analysis  the  efficacy  of  any  International  In- 
striunent  depends  upon  the  will  to  effectuate 

it.    •     •     • 

This  development  may  have  Important  im- 
plications for  the  future  development  of  the 
law,  and  should  perhaps  be  considered  in 
relation  to  the  difficulties  Involved  in  the 
adoption  of  well-stated  codifications, 
vn 

The  key  to  the  prospective  development 
of  international  law  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere lies  In  the  continuation  of  the  prac- 
tical statesmanship  recently  exhibited  in  the 
institution  of  consultation.  The  spiritual 
effect  on  Latin  Americans  of  the  "continen- 
tallzation" of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  of 
Ijeing  dealt  wah  as  equals,  is  tending  toward 
an  inter-American  solidarity,  different  from 
the  Pan -Americanism  of  the  past.     •     •     • 

The  Imporunce  of  the  consultative  system 
te  reflected  in  the  viewpoint  that  consultation 
fulfills,  or  can  fulfill,  all  the  vital  Inter- 
Amerlcan  needs,  and  that  consequently  an 
American  League  of  Nations  is  not  need- 
ed.    ••     • 

In  contrast  to  a  generally  chaotic  outside 
world  where  law  In  International  relations  is 
to  a  large  extent  being  replaced  by  force  the 
American  hemisphere  may  conceivably  be- 
come the  repository  of  the  primary  principles 
of  international  conduct  considered  as  bind- 
ing on  states  for  the  past  three  centuries. 
The  American  governments  and  peoples  seem 
to  be  progressively  realizing  this;  and  while 
they  are  aware  of  the  need  for  reexamining 
certain  fundamental  postulates  they  are  also 
conscious  that  if  the  current  developments 
of  law  by  the  American  states  are  ultimately 
to  contribute  to  the  growth  of  an  orderly 
world  the  rules  they  initiate  must  be  designed 
to  operate  not  only  to  the  advantage  of  some 
of  the  American  states,  or  all  of  them,  but  to 
the  world  at  large. 


Wanted — For  tiie  American  Army: 
Youthful  Leadcrthip  and  Promotion  by 
Merit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHtrSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  June  30,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  ROSS  COLLINS.  OP 
MISSISSIPPI 


Mr.  McCORMACK.   Mr.  Speaker,  it  la 
I  a  pleasure  for  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
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8.  Eliminate  the  bottom  6  percent,  every 
year,  of  officers  of  all  ranks.  Why  should 
the  Government  be  the  great  white  father 
of  everyone  who  has  obtained  a  commission? 
The  Government  discharges  civilian  em- 
ployees for  incompetence.  So  does  every 
corporation.     Nothing,   I  believe,   would  do 


To  safeguard  America  and  adapt  our  Army 
to  the  swiftly  changing  scene  radical  action 
is  necessary.    And  it  caimot  come  too  soon. 


Plan  l«  Miii1#  Tn  Imnrnv*  Phviieal  Con* 


We  have  attempted  and  will  continue  to 
attempt  by  publicity,  and  otherwise,  to  en- 
covirage  the  regtetrants  themselves  to  pre- 
hablllUte  thc^mselves  prior  to  taking  their 
local  board  physical  examinations  by  famil- 
iarizing themselves  with  our  physical  stand- 
ards, consulting  their  own  physicians,  and 
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by  including  therein  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Reader's  Digest  of  July  1941, 
prepared  by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
CoLLiHsl.  I  consider  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Coixinsl  to  be  the  out- 
standing military  authority  in  the  Con- 
gress on  national  defense  and  one  of  the 
outstanding  military  authorities  of  the 
country. 

The  article  follows: 
I  Pram  the  BeMler'«  Digest  for  July  IMl] 
WAirrsD— rom  th«  AMnacAM  Akmt:  Yovtu- 

rxn.  iMAonsHir  ako  Pbomotiok  bt  Ubut 
(By  Rom  A.  Ooxxms.  Member  and  for  many 
yean  chairman  of  the  House  subcommit- 
tee    in     charge     of     War     Department 
appropriations ) 

(Coi^easman  Collims  contributed  to  the 
Reader's  Digest  last  month  an  article  of 
sensational  importance,  already  widely 
quoted  and  discussed.  In  It  he  asked  why 
we  are  drafting  yoimg  men  by  the  millions 
oat  of  productive  civilian  Ufe  Into  an  old- 
fashioned  mass-army,  larger  than  we  can 
train  or  equip — or  even  need — for  modem 
war.) 

(This  month.  Congressman  COxxiws  dis- 
closes another  grave  defect  In  the  organiaa- 
tton  of  our  Army,  and  urges  specific  steps 
to  correct  It.) 

(Representative  Coixnts  is  known  as  the 
outstanding  military  expert  In  Congress. 
Of  him.  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  8  Allen 
wrote  In  The  Washington  Merry -Oo-Round: 
"During  20  somnolent  years  after  the  World 
War.  when  the  U.  S.  Army  was  unworrled 
©▼er  modem  military  trends  which  were 
to  make  Europe  a  shambles,  the  chief  thorn 
to  Its  side  was  Congressman  Ross  CoixrNS 
from  Mississippi,  who  refused  to  let  it  sleep. 
He  kept  taunting  It  with  the  fact  that  what 
was  needed  was  more  tanks,  armored  cars, 
and  airplanes — and  fewer  horses.  He  kept 
Talnly  goading  It  to  adopt  the  type  of 
weapons  with  which  Hitler  Is  now  sweep- 
ing Europe.  Today  the  Army,  a  little  late. 
admits  CoLUHB  was  right.") 

As  the  Nazi  tide  of  world  conquest  surges 
ever  higher  the  American  people  are  com- 
tog  to  realize  that,  by  contrast  to  Germany's 
mechanized  might,  the  American  Army  Is 
pitiably  old-fashioned.  As  I  pointed  out 
last  month,  wc  not  only  lack  a  truly  modern 
military  force  but  no  plans  for  getting  one 
have  been  made  public  to  date  (May  25). 
Despite  our  huge  Army  camps,  swarming 
with  draftees,  our  state  of  unpreparedness 
is  positively  frightening. 

Why  U  it  that  the  military  leaders  to 
whom  in  the  past  we  have  entrusted  Amer- 
ican defense  have  failed  us  so  often  and 
■o  deplorably? 

A  military  command  that  has  lagged  so 
tar  behind  the  progress  of  military  science 
as  to  subordinate  the  dominant  role  of 
ooordtnated  tanks  and  dive  bombers  is  as 
absurd  as  would  he  a  business  house  that 
still  clung  to  kerosene  lamps  and  used  mes- 
senger  boys   instead   of   the   telephone. 

There  is  one  primary  reason,  I  think,  that 
explains  why  our  Army  Is  old-fashioned: 

Its  peacetime  leadership  has  always  been 
old-fashioned. 

It  Is  still  mainly  officered  by  old  men.  too 
many  of  whom  have  been  stodglly  planning 
for  yeeterday's  wars.  They  have  seemed  de- 
termined to  keep  unbroken  our  Army's  long 
record  of  last-ditch  resistance  to  every  new 
weapon,  to  every  new  method,  to  almost  all 
progress  and  originality. 

If  most  of  the  men  to  our  Army  command 
are  at  faolt,  is  there  not  something  wrong 
with  the  way  those  men  are  chosen? 
I  think  there  la. 

In  nearly  every  other  branch  of  American 
life,  a  premium  is  put  on  enterprise,  vision, 
and  crsatlTs  tfldsDcy.    In  ttM 


Army,  largely  because  of  the  method  of  pro- 
motion of  officers  by  seniority,  those  qualities 
are  penalized— and  the  plodding,  backward- 
looking  conservative  comes  to  the  top. 

There  are  two  distinctly  disastroiis  conse- 
quences of  our  system  of  peacetime  promotion 
by  mere  seniority : 

1.  The  conservative,  elderly  officers  who 
emerge  toto  higher  command  have  little  sym- 
pathy with  audacious  progress. 

2.  The  officers  who  must  lead  our  yovmg 
men  In  actual  battle  are  untested  in  ability 
for  such  leadership.  They  are  captains  or 
majors  or  colonels  just  because  they've  been 
to  the  service  a  certain  ntiinber  of  years,  and 
not  at  all  because  they  have  ever  been  dras- 
tically and  competitively  riited  on  their  abil- 
ity to  do  the  jobs  they'd  have  to  do  in  war. 

Prom  the  Germans  we  outjht  to  have  learned 
agato  the  lesson  that  it  takes  young  men  to 
wto  wars.  To  conquer  and  enslave  all  Eu- 
rope, they  have  relied  on  youthful  command, 
pl\i8  a  diabolical  togenulty  to  the  use  of  new 
weapons.  They  took  our  own  American  In- 
ventions— notably  the  plane  and  the  cater- 
pillar track— and  with  them  reshaped  their 
entire  military,  air,  and  naval  establishment 
to  a  formula  of  destruction  that  has  revolu- 
tionized warfare. 

This  formula,  which  even  1  anticipated  re- 
peatedly In  the  House  before  and  after  1932, 
was  one  which  our  own  dominant  military 
figures  coiild  not,  or  would  not,  accept.  The 
oft-told  tale  of  their  subordtoatlon  of  avia- 
tion—their  opposition  to  Its  lull  military  use 
and  full  development  to  an  Air  Department — 
Is  a  matter  of  record.  So.  too.  Is  their  neglect 
of  tanks.  When  today's  crisis  came  we  found 
ourselves  with  utterly  inadequate  air  strength, 
vrtth  only  a  few  tanks,  and  not  one  panzer 
division.  We  found  ourselves  without  mod- 
ern antitank  guns,  without  enough  antiair- 
craft guns  to  protect  a  stogie  city. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that,  though  I  think 
Congress  should  be  better  organized  to  do  Its 
part  to  military  defense,  It  Is  utterly  unfair 
for  the  Army  to  blame  Congress  for  our  pres- 
ent military  dilemma.  At  no  time,  even  be- 
fore the  Roosevelt  admtolstration,  has  our 
Appropriations  Committee  denied  the  War 
Department  budget  for  experimentation  with 
new  weapons,  for  modernizing  our  Army,  or 
for  buying  new  materiel.  (We  have  often 
tocreased  such  appropriations.) 

The  record  proves,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
things  are  not  right  In  our  Military  Estab- 
ILshment  as  a  whole  and  particularly  In  the 
War  Department — which  has  never  been 
overhauled. 

Our  desperate  situation  Is  doubtless  far  too 
tavolved  to  be  charged  wholly  to  any  single 
factor,  but  If  there  is  one  factor  more  than 
any  other  It  is — I  repeat — that  our  domi- 
nant military  policy  makers  have  been  chron- 
ically old,  too  old  to  anticipate  and  apply 
new  Ideas.  As  a  result  of  their  conservatism 
our  soldiers  will  go  on  maneuvers  this  sum- 
mer without  sxifflclent  tanks  and  other  mod- 
em weapons — with  only  slight  tratolng  by  a 
few  In  plane-tank  teamwork. 

The  skilled  handling  of  a  tank,  especially 
at  night,  with  all  lights  out,  over  rough  ter- 
rain, with  other  vehicles  driving  ahead  on 
all  sides.  Is  one  of  the  sternest  tests  of  mod- 
ern soldiery.  Many  of  our  younger  officers 
agree  that  It  Is  silly  to  attempt  to  train  a 
1-year  draftee  for  tank  work.  Yet  an  even 
sterner  test  of  skill  is  the  Intimate,  minute- 
by-minute  coordination  between  these  land 
battleships  and  dive  bombers  traveling  6  or 
6  miles  a  minute. 

It  took  German  officers — handplcked  young 
officers  and  long-term  competitively  chosen 
soldiers— 6  or  8  years  to  train  their  plane- 
tank  teams.  What  was  our  Army  doing 
durtog  thoee  years?  We  had  as  much  time. 
as  much  mechanical  skill,  as  the  Germans. 
And  we  knew  what  they  were  doing.  But 
our  military  leaders  did  nothing.  They  were 
still  thinking  about  past  ^yars. 

Ooering  has  kKMisted  that  there  Is  no  mys- 
tery about  G«nDan  succees.    It  is  based  on 


"modern  and  plentiful  weapons,  totenslvely 
tratoed  young  officers,  and  a  high  quality  at 
leadership." 

Here  In  America,  where  we  have  unequaled 
productive  capacity  and  countless  young 
men  of  Inventive  and  mechanical  turn,  our 
military  policy  makers  have  been  too  old 
(In  years  or  In  point  of  view)  even  to  make 
a  pretense  of  keeping  up  with  the  Germans. 
Yet  we  might  have  been  several  jumps  ahead 
of  them  had  our  Army  encouraged  youth- 
ful Initiative  and  daring  action  to  the  way 
that  American  todustry  .does. 

In  the  World  War.  General  Pershing  "for 
the  good  of  the  service"  restaffed  the  A.  E.  F. 
with  yotmg  conunanders.  He  cabled  to  Sec- 
retary of  War  Baker: 

"Both  the  British  and  Prench  higher  of- 
ficers emphasize  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
necessity  of  assigning  younger  and  more  im- 
pressionable men  to  command  brigades  and 
divisions.  General  officers  must  have  'go' 
and  Initiative  If  they  are  to  fill  positions 
fraught  with  momentous  consequences  to 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  our  men." 

Disregarding  seniority.  Persbtog  saw  to  It 
that  bis  five  chiefs  of  section  in  France  were 
all  young  men.  In  the  summer  of  1918, 
Brigadier  Generals  Dennis  E.  Nolan  and 
Harold  B.  Flske  were  only  46.  W.  D.  Conner 
only  44,  Fox  Conner  and  George  V.  H.  Mose- 
ley.  43.  Frank  R.  McCoy  was  made  a  briga- 
dier at  43,  and  Douglas  MacArthvu'  and  B  D. 
Foulois  (Chief  of  the  Air  Corps)  at  38.  At 
36,  General  Marshall's  ability  wa:  recognized. 
Compare  our  present  situation:  According 
to  the  Baltimore  Sun  published  May  17. 
of  16  major  generals  on  the  permanent  list 
6  will  be  retired  for  age  this  year,  2  next 
year.  3  to  1943.  and  4  to  1944.  Of  the  2  re- 
maintog.  the  younger,  chief  of  General 
Headquarters,  will  be  58  years  old  next  week. 
On  the  permanent  list  we  have  41  brigadiers, 
with  the  yoimgest  past  50.  Twenty-five  of 
our  62  temporary  major  generals — includ- 
tog  staff  generals — have  passed  the  age  of  60. 
This  condition,  to  my  notion.  Is  simply 
awful.    We  must  do  something  about  It. 

During  peace dme  promotion  In  our  Army 
Is  dlscouragingly  slow.  A  second  lieutenant 
can  hope  to  become  a  first  lieutenant  only  . 
after  serving  3  years,  a  captain  after  10  years, 
a  major  after  17,  a  lieutenant  colonel  after  22, 
a  colonel  after  28 — when  certain  to  be  50  or 
older.  Often  there  are  long  totervals  when 
even  this  slow  promotion  Is  delayed  lest  the 
Army  be  top-heavy  with  officers.  Still  worse, 
during  peacetime  it  Is  oiJy  after  our  officers 
become  colonels,  at  50  or  beyond,  that  they  are 
subject  to  selection,  rather  than  automatic 
promotion,  for  higher  ranks.  The  Inevitable 
consequence,  as  General  Pershing  emphasized. 
Is  that  men  well  along  In  years  shape  and 
dominate  Army  policies  and  plans  right  down 
to  the  moment  of  crisis. 

What  all  this  means  to  any  alert.  Imagi- 
native, ambitious,  and  able  young  officer  can 
easily  be  Imagined.  He  may  know  that  he 
Is  a  better  man  than  many  ahead  of  him. 
He  knows  that  even  high  schools  nowadays 
have  different  classes  for  the  quick  and  the 
slow.  He  knows  that  corporations  could  not 
survive  if  their  junior  executives  had  to  abide 
wholly  by  seniority.  Nevertheless  he  must 
wait,  years  on  end,  through  the  best  years  of 
his  life,  for  promotion  to  rank  where  he  can 
reflect  his  ideas  in  Army  policies  c  get  large 
experience  in  handling  men. 

To  correct  so  discouraging  a  condition,  I 
make  these  recommendations: 

1.  Lower  the  age  of  retirement  for  all  Army 
officers  to  55. 

2.  Abolish  the  seniority  rule  altogether,  all 
the  way  down  into  the  ranks,  and  make  pro- 
motion dependent  wholly  on  merit.  Merit 
should  be  demonstrated  by  exacting  physical 
and  competitive  examinations  and  by  com- 
petition In  the  field,  with  due  emphasis  on 
brains,  initiative,  imagination,  resourceful- 
ness, and  all  that  It  takes  to  be  a  leader  of 
men. 
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akout  the  case  of  Mr  Bernard  Ades,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  Housing  Author- 
ity, which  has  led  to  your  discussing  this 
m^ter  with  me.  at  which  time  you  pointed 
out  certain  fa«^a  contained  In  his  record 
prior  to  his  emiployment  by  the  U.  8.  H.  A. 
As  soon  as  it  was  called  to  my  attention 
aarlier  this  month  that  Mr.  Ades  had  run  for 


grave,  came  to  Washington  and  applied  to 
R.  V.  A.'s  then  national  coaimander.  Walter 
Johnson,  who  immediately  went  to  work  with 
Senator  Hakhiso::  to  correct  the  slt\iation 
through  legisUtlon. 

It  was  to  the  sympathetic  Pat  Harrison 
that  undisputed  credit  belonged  for  legisla- 
tion that  was  enacted  to  n  move  this  cruel 


authorities  themselves  could  do  nothing  tout 
discontinue  classes. 

World-famous  abbeys  and  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  religious  Institutions — both  the  mon- 
asteries of  priests  and  the  convents  of  sis- 
ters— have  been  confiscated,  together  with  all 
their  appurtenances.  The  communities  of 
religious  men  and  of  religious  women  were 
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8.  Eliminate  the  bottom  6  percent,  every 
jrear,  of  officers  of  all  ranks.  Why  should 
the  Government  be  the  great  white  father 
of  everyone  who  has  obtained  a  commission? 
The  Government  discharges  civilian  em- 
ployees for  tocompetence.  So  does  eveiy 
corporation.  Nothing,  I  believe,  would  do 
more  to  get  o\ir  officers  on  their  toes  than 
the  everlasting  threat  of  discharge. 

4.  Give  up  calling  retired  officers  back  to 
service  even  In  times  of  crisis.  This  would 
ba  an  aid  toward  discarding  outmoded  poli- 
cies and  training.        i 

5.  Extend  all  these  recommendations  to 
the  National  Guard,  which  represents  an 
Important  part  o."  oiu*  military  defense  and 
should  be  kept  just  as  modern,  provided  with 
just  as  modern  weapons  and  training,  as  the 
Regular  Array. 

6.  Apply  these  recommendations  to  the 
Officers'  Reserve,  since  about  three-fourths 
of  our  present  officers  are  drawn  from  this 
Important  reservoir.     | 

7.  Study  the  promotion  methods  of  some 
of  our  most  alert  corporations  with  a  view  to 
bettering  methods  in  our  Army.  The  wise 
corporation  leaves  as  Uttle  as  possible  to 
chance  or  favoritism.  It  bases  advancement 
of  distinctive  young  men  largely  on  the 
recommendations  of  trained  personnel  ex- 
perts who  keep  tabs  on  every  junior  executive 
from  the  time  he  enters  the  company's  em- 
ploy. This  system  would  give  the  imagina- 
tive. Inventive,  and  hard-working  young  offi- 
cer a  chance  It  would  help  to  discover  born 
leaders — one  of  the  Army's  greatest  needs. 

Besides  these  seven  Innovations — none  of 
which  the  oldest  Inhabitant  of  Capitol  Hill 
has  ever  heard  our  military  policy-makers 
propose  to  Congress — I  would  go  further  I 
urge  that  we : 

8.  Relieve  Army  officers  and  troops  from  all 
activities  which  civilians  can  do  as  well  or 
better,  at  less  cost.  About  one-half  of  our 
officers  and  men  usually  are  concerned  with 
Cipher  things  than  combat  training.  Their 
time  should  be  spent  In  battle  practice 

9.  Abolish  the  arsem  Is  and  get  the  Army 
out  of  research  and  manufacturing — for  too 
many  valid  reasons  to  be  set  down  here. 

Finally,  as  a  direct  aid  to  the  morale  and 
quality  of  officers  and  men  and,  even  more 
Important,  as  an  Imperative  requirement  of  a 
modem  army: 

10.  Eliminate  the  traditional  barriers  be- 
tween the  different  branches  of  the  Army, 
such  as  the  lines  separating  the  Infantry  from 
the  Air  Corps,  the  Artillery  from  the  Engi- 
neers, and  so  on. 

There  is  a  supremely  important  and  con- 
clusive reason  lor. this  if  we  are  ever  to  get  a 
compact,  fast-moving,  hard-hitting  Army 
with  the  new  plane-tank  combination  as  its 
spearhead.  In  such  an  army  no  single  branch 
can  go  it  alone  successfully.  The  modern 
commander  must  be  able  to  coordinate  in  ac- 
tion two  or  three  or  all  branches — tanks, 
planes,  engineers,  artillery,  etc.  In  the  for- 
mation of  our  triangular  divisions — poor  sub- 
stitutes for  panzer  divisions — the  War  De- 
partment admits  the  need  of  the  simultane- 
ous movement  of  different  kinds  of  troops, 
each  with  its  special  tasks.  The  time  may 
rapidly  be  approaching  when,  to  defend  a  port 
or  a  base,  we  shall  need  to  call  into  action  our 
total  strength,  naval  as  well  as  air  and  land. 
Meanwhile  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  prepare 
ovir  Army  as  a  whole  to  do  Its  part  as  a  unit, 
not  piecemeal. 

These  innovations  are,  no  doubt,  the  most 
radical  In  the  long  history  of  war. 

There  have  been  bUt  few. 

The  most  revolutionary  Innovations  have 
appeared,  and  caught  xis  unprepared,  during 
the  last  year. 

These  will  not  be  the  last  we  shall  see. 
Even  now  the  number  of  ships  crippled  and 
destroyed  by  planes  has  mounted  until  it  ex- 
ceeds the  niunber  destroyed  by  submarine. 
Before  long  it  may  well  be  that  the  plane  will 
dominate  the  sea  and  the  land  of  this  whole 
tortured  planet. 


To  safeguard  America  and  adapt  our  Army 
to  the  swiftly  changing  scene  radical  action 
Is  necessary.    And  It  cannot  come  too  soon. 


Plan  It  Made  To  Improye  Physical  Con- 
dition of  Men  Rejected  in  Draft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  30.  1941 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  HON.  JEN- 
NINGS RANDOLPH,  OP  WEST  VIRGINIA, 
AND  THE  LEGISLATIVE  OFFICER  OF  THE 
SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letters: 

Mat  19,  1941. 
Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershet, 

Deputy  Director,  National  Headquarters, 
Selective  Service  System, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  General  Hershet:  I  appreciate  yovir 
letter  of  May  16,  in  which  you  express  in- 
terest In  the  comments  which  Members  of 
Congress  might  desire  to  make  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  selective-service  system. 

It  shall  be  my  purpose  to  contact  certain 
officials  of  the  draft  board  in  my  congres- 
sional district  and  get  their  reaction  to  the 
operations  of  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act.  I  shall  be  glad  to  forward  con- 
structive suggestions  to  Captain  Keesltog, 
whom  you  have  appointed  as  assistant  oper- 
ations executive 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
43  percent  of  the  men  examined  for  military 
training  have  been  found  ineligible  for  serv- 
ice due  to  physical  disabilities.  I  believe  that 
the  large  proportion  of  these  have  had 
trouble  with  their  teeth.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  a  definite  program  should  and  must 
be  undertaken  to  correct  these  physical 
shortcomings  Just  as  soon  as  possible.  It  Is 
not  enough  to  find  the  trouble,  but  attempts 
should  certainly  be  made  to  Improve  the 
physical  condition  of  these  refused  men. 
That  procedure  would  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
part  of  a  good  national  policy,  vital  to  our 
continued  preparedness  program. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Stocerely  yours, 

Jennings  Randolph. 

National  Headquarters, 
Selective  Service  Ststxm, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  20,  1941. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Randolph:  I  am  writing  to  you 
pursuant  to  our  telephone  conversation  of 
this  date. 

In  your  letter  of  May  19.  1941.  and  as  sup- 
plemented to  our  conversation  of  this  date, 
you  have  pototed  out  that  a  great  many  of 
the  men  examined  for  military  training  have 
been  found  ineligible  due  to  physical  disabil- 
ities and  that  some  program  should  be  estab- 
lished to  improve  the  physical  condition  of 
these  men  and  remedy  the  situation. 

We  have  been  greatly  concerned  about  this 
situation,  and  over  a  long  period  of  time  have 
been  giving  careful  consideration  to  It  to- 
ward the  end  of  developing  a  satisfactory  and 
workable  plan. 


We  have  attempted  and  will  continue  to 
attempt  by  publicity,  and  otherwise,  to  en- 
courage the  registrants  themselves  to  pre- 
habilitate  themselves  prior  to  taking  their 
local  board  piiysical  examinations  by  famil- 
iarizing themselves  with  our  physical  stand- 
ards, consulting  their  own  ph3rslclans,  and 
taking  such  corrective  treatment  as  may  be 
necessary  to  correct  any  physical  defects  and 
deficiencies  that  are  disclosed. 

In  addition  to  this  prehabilitation  endeavor 
we  have  also  been  giving  considerable  study 
and  consideration  to  a  rehabilitation  program 
to  connection  with  those  who  are  found  to 
have  remedial  physical  defects  or  deficiencies 
in  the  course  of  the  local  board  or  Induction 
station  examination.  We  are  working  in 
close  cooi>eratlon  and  coordination  with  the 
War  Department  and  with  other  govern- 
mental agencies  who  are  also  well  aware  of 
the  necessity  for  establishing  a  satisfactory 
plan  to  remedy  the  situation.  It  Is  our  hope 
and  Intention  to  proceed  In  this  manner  as 
rapidly  as  possible  toward  the  end  that  a 
satisfactory  and  workable  plan  virlll  be  agreed 
upon  and  put  toto  effect  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

We  believe  that  in  addition  to  the  War 
Department  there  are  a  number  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies  which  may  be  effec- 
tively used  In  such  a  program.  However,  there 
are  many  problems  and  details  which  must  of 
necessity  be  solved  before  any  plan  can  be  put 
into  effect.  Of  such  problems,  one  of  the 
most  troublesc^ne  is  the  problem  concerning 
compulsory  rehabilitation  of  men  who  have 
failed  to  pass  their  physical  examination. 

For  your  information  I  am  enclosing  copy 
of  an  address  given  by  Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  B. 
Hershey.  Acting  Director  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice S3rstem.  at  the  National  Nutrition  Con- 
ference for  Defense  on  May  27,  1941.  This  Is 
the  address  rel'erred  to  by  the  statementfe  to 
the  newspapers,  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

I  shall  keep  you  Informed  of  the  status  of 
our  endeavors  In  connection  with  this  most 
Important  problem.  If  you  desire  further  to- 
formatlon  concerning  this  matter  or,  from 
time  to  time  desire  Information  concerning 
any  other  matter  pertatolng  to  selective  serv- 
ice, please  let  me  know  and  I  shall  furnish  It 
to  you. 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  personal  re- 
gards. 

Sincerely, 

F'RANCIS  V.  Keiwt.tno,  Jr., 
Captain,  Specialist,  Legislative  Offleer. 


Bernard  Adct 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 
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LETTER  FROM  NATHAN  STRAUS.  FED- 
ERAL HOUSma  AUTHORITY  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR 


Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  M:-.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
letter: 

Federal  Works  Acenct, 
United  States  Housing  Authortpt, 

Washington,  June  30,  1941. 
Hon.  Thomas  D'Alesandro.  Jr.. 

House  of  Representative*. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman  D'Alesandro:  TbiM 
Is  with  further  reference  to  your  concern 
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Lindbergh  and  John  L.  Lewis,  who  seem 
to  have  established  themselves  as  the 
most  outstanding  proponents  of  the  two 
"isms"  we  are  now  called  upon  to  deal 
with. 

They  have  been,  and  by  necessity  must 
be,  very  shrewd  and  cunning,  for  they 
must  fly  under  false  colors  to  be  at  all 


that  special  trade,  which  Insures  a  lead- 
ership of  understanding  of  both  the  prob- 
lems of  labor  and  management.  I  have 
always  contended  that  there  was  not 
much  harm  in  a  man  who  was  willing  to 
work  and  who  did  work.  This  qlause 
would  prevent  gangsters  and  racketeers 
who  have  no  interest  in  the  workingman 


The  conduct  of  one  wing  of  those  who 
are  desperately  trying  to  uproot  our  Gov- 
ernment, in  recent  months  has  been 
amusing.  John  L.  Lewis  ha^  exerted 
every  effort  to  break  down  our  program 
of  national  defense.  A  bunch  of  foreign- 
bom  whose  loyalty  to  communism  can- 
not be  questioned  has  disgraced  the  dig- 
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about  the  c«9e  of  Mr  Bernard  Ades,  *n  em- 
pk>ye«  of  the  United  8t«t«a  Housing  Author- 
i^.  wblcb  bM  led  to  your  discuanlng  thto 
matter  with  ine.  at  which  time  jou  pointed 
out  certain  fa<fts  conulned  in  hla  record 
prior  to  his  employment  by  the  U.  8.  H.  A. 

Aa  soon  as  It  was  called  to  my  attention 
earlier  thU  month  that  Mr.  Ades  had  run  for 
Governor  of  Maryland  on  the  Communist 
ticket  In  1934.  I  promptly  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  a  thorough  InTestlgation 
of  the  whole  situation. 

Pending  the  resulu  of  this  Investigation. 
I  asked  a  special  committee  composed  of  three 
members  of  the  United  BUtes  Housing  Au- 
thority stall,  including  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, Mr.  Keyserllng,  as  chairman,  to  hold 
hearings  in  this  case  on  my  behalf  and  to 
summarize  for  m*  the  facta  as  disclosed  by 
tbeae  hearings. 

WhUe  I  do  not  believe  that  I  ought  now 
to  take  final  action  In  this  case  without 
•waiting  the  report  from  the  Department 
of  Justice,  which  I  expect  by  the  middle  of 
this  week,  the  facts  disclosed  thus  far  and 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
committee  Just  referred  to  Justify  some  Im- 
mediate action.  Therefore  I  have  decided  to 
suqwnd  Mr.  Ades  without  pay.  beginning 
today,  and  to  take  such  final  action  as  will 
seem  proper  as  soon  as  I  receive  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  report. 

Needless  to  say,  there  was  nothing  In  Mr. 
Adas'  file  at  the  time  he  applied  for  and  was 
placed  In  a  position  as  a  $a.OOC-a-year  auditor 
vlth  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  In 
1039  to  lixlicate  facts  In  his  former  record 
Vbich  have  so  recently  been  revealed  to  me. 
Faithfully  yours. 

Nathan  Snuus,  AdtntnUtrator. 


Pat  Harrisoi 
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8TATSMXNT  BT  JACK  KYLB 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  statement 
by  Jack  Kyle,  national  educational  direc- 
tor, the  Regular  Veterans  Association: 

No  group  mourns  the  death  of  the  late 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  Honor- 
able Pat  HAsaisoN.  more  than  the  Regular 
Veterans  Association.  Senator  Haksisom  was 
perhaps  our  chief  recognized  authority  on  tax 
legislation.  He  was  universally  respected  for 
his  independent  Judgment,  and  be  never 
failed  to  offer  opposition  to  anything  contrary 
to  his  homespun  phlloeophy. 

While  Pat  HaaaiHow  was  making  history  In 
the  field  of  Government  finance  he  was  fur- 
ther demonstrating  his  statesmanship  by 
actively  championing  the  cause  of  the  veter- 
ans of  the  Regular  Services,  a  then  forgotten 
minority. 

Back  In  the  dark  days  of  the  depression  and 
Incident  economy  acts  Senator  Haksison — 
though  not  a  veteran  himself — alined  himself 
with  the  cause  of  this  neglected  group. 

Pat  HaaanoN  took  the  lead  In  pushing  the 
now  famous  Andreas  Berger  case  to  a  satis- 
tmctarj  conclusion. 

In  1*35  only  these  dlaablcd  Regulars  dls- 
ctaaifed  for  dlaablllty  could  be  boqiltallaed 
the  law.    Berger.  with  one  toot  In  the 


grave,  came  to  Washington  and  applied  to 
B.  V.  A.'s  then  national  coaimander,  Walter 
Johnson,  who  immediately  went  to  work  with 
Senator  Haeriso::  to  correct  the  situation 
through  legislation. 

It  was  to  the  sympathet.c  Pat  Harrison 
that  undisputed  credit  belonged  for  legisla- 
tion that  was  enacted  to  remove  this  cruel 
discrimination.  By  the  attachment  of  a 
rider  on  another  bUl.  almost  overnight  the 
hospitals  were  again  thrown  open  to  literally 
thousands  of  former  salloi-s.  soldiers,  ma- 
rines, and  Coast  Guard  men  disabled  while 
In  the  service  of  their  country. 

Later  Senator  Harrison  made  a  thorough 
Investigation  of  the  treatment  being  given 
our  disabled  Regular*.  He  was  to  have  spon- 
sored the  1936  biU— Public.  No.  78»— but.  due 
to  illness,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  man- 
agement of  the  bill  to  the  Senate  Pensions 
Committee.  This  iinderstanding  committee 
acted  in  full  accord  with  Pat  Harkison's  rec- 
ommendations, with  the  result  that  Public, 
No.  788,  became  more  than  n  number — ^It  was 

law. 

The  Nation  can  Ul  afford  to  lose  such 
statesmen  as  Pat  Harrison. 


Cliiirck  Schools  Oosed  in  Nazi 
Territories 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  BOSTON  DAILY 
GLOBE 


authorities  themselves  could  do  nothing  but 
discontinue  classes. 

World-famous  abbeys  and  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  religious  Institutions — both  the  mon- 
asteries of  priests  and  the  convents  of  sis- 
ters— have  been  confiscated,  together  with  all 
their  appurtenances.  The  communities  of 
religious  men  and  of  religious  women  were 
dispersed. 

In  Bavaria  and  Austria,  the  Nazis  have 
abolished  the  financial  obligations  which  the 
state  and  local  authorities  had  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  They  have  also  seized  religious 
properties,  including  funds,  lands,  and  build- 
ings. 

Over  and  above  all  these  repressive  meas- 
ures on  the  part  of  officials  themselves  eccle- 
siastical properties  have  been  subjected  to 
acts  of  vandalism  without  the  authorities 
making  any  attempt  to  apprehend  o.  to  pun- 
ish the  guilty  parties.  In  the  press  and  In 
virtually  every  organ  of  publicity,  grave  in- 
sults are  leveled  against  religion,  against  the 
person  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  himself, 
against  the  CathoUc  Chiirch  In  general,  and 
the  Catholic  clergy  in  partictilar.  without  an 
opportvmlty  being  given  to  Catholics  to  de- 
fend themselves. 

Even  religious  services  are  arbitrarily  cur- 
tailed. The  pastoral  letters  of  bishops  to 
their  flocks,  and  even  papal  documents,  are 
forbidden  to  be  disseminated.  There  have 
been  instances  of  the  arrests  of  priests. 


Subrersiye  Influences  in  Labor 
Organizations 


ji 
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HON.  JOHN  S.  GIBSON 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Boston  Daily 
Q\obe,  of  June  27,  1941: 
[From  the  Boston  Daily  Globe  of  June  27, 
1941] 

CHURCH  SCHOOLS  CLOSED  IN  NAZI  TEHRITORIIS — 
DISPATCH  TO  THI  PILOT  SATS  FAMOUS  ABBITS 
CONnSCATZO 

(From  the  Current  Issue  of  The  Pilot) 
Zurich,  June  26.— The  Nazi  Government 
has  directed  harsh  and  oppressive  measures 
against  Catholic  educational  institutions  in 
Germany  Austria,  Sudetenland.  and  the  Pro- 
tectorate of  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  according 
to  word  reacliing  here  from  highly  reliable 
sources. 

Transformation  of  stat*  Catholic  elemen- 
tary schools  into  nonsectarian  schools  has 
been  widespread,  and  the  suppression  of  pri- 
vate Catholic  schools  is  almost  complete.  In 
all  elementary  schools  religious  Instruction 
has  been  notably  curtaUed.  and  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  there  has  been  a  general  ef- 
fort to  replace  religious  instruction  with 
lessons  in  the  National  Socialist  doctrines. 
Crucifixes  have  been  removed  from  the 
schools,  and  every  means  has  been  employed 
to  keep  members  of  the  clergy  away  from  the 
Institutions. 

Using  the  war  as  a  pretext,  Nazi  officials 
have  closed  many  major  and  minor  seml- 
nariea.  Numerous  Catholic  colleges  and  acad- 
emies have  been  subjected  to  the  same  treat- 
ment. In  some  instances,  where  the  colleges 
and  academies  were  not  closed  by  direct  ac- 
tion, they  were  subjected  to  tises  and  placed 
in  conditions  ao  Incompatible  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  education  that  the  school 
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Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
troduction of  H.  R.  5148  and  H.  R.  5149, 
which,  to  truth  and  fact,  are  one  and  the 
same  bill,  or  contain  the  same  substance, 
inspires  me  to  make  certain  utterances. 

I  have  said  before,  and  will  repeat  that 
Hitler  is  the  greatest  immediate  threat 
to  American  democracy;  he  has  pushed 
himself  forward  as  the  potential  con- 
queror of  the  world.  I  have  further  said 
and  will  repeat  that  the  most  definite 
threat  our  democracy  is,  and  has  been 
subjected  to,  is  the  forces  of  communism 
and  fascism  that  have  been  boring  and 
gnawing  into  our  body  politic  like  poi- 
sonous worms.  Hitler  stands  up  before 
us  a  disclosed  enemy,  and  these  other 
forces  crawl  and  roll  around  amongst  us 
as  serpents  trying  to  stay  within  our 
confidence  until  they  have  eaten  the 
sinews  from  the  body  of  our  national 
life. 

These  forces  are  directed  and  spon- 
sored, one  by  Hitler  and  his  lieutenants 
and  the  other  by  the  highlights  of  the 
Communists.  They  have  for  years 
worked  hand  in  hand  in  our  midst,  seek- 
ing a  common  cause,  each  assuming  that 
when  they  got  us  ready  for  the  knock- 
out blow,  their  country  would  prevail  in 
the  Old  World  and  take  us  over.  They 
have  constituted  such  a  harmonious  team 
through  the  last  several  months  until  it 
has  been  very  noticeable.  They  have 
worked  hand  in  hand  with  Charles  A. 
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Lindbergh  and  John  L.  Lewis,  who  seem 
to  have  established  themselves  as  the 
most  outstanding  proponents  of  the  two 
"isms"  we  are  now  called  upon  to  deal 
with. 

They  have  been,  and  by  necessity  must 
be,  very  shrewd  and  cunning,  for  they 
must  fly  under  false  colors  to  be  at  all 
eflfective.  Unfortunately,  they  have 
chosen  labor  organizations  as  the  medium 
through  which  to  do  their  destructive 
work.  I  have  warned  my  people  of  John 
L.  Lewis  for  years  and  of  Charles  A.  Lind- 
bergh long  before  I  entered  the  National 
Congress. 

The  bill  I  referred  to  in  the  beginning 
of  these  remarks,  in  my  opinion,  em- 
braces some  of  the  most  far-reaching  and 
important  legislation  that  has  ever  been 
before  this  body.  I  feel  there  is  no  legis- 
lation we  could  pass  that  will  bespeak 
more  protection  to  the  future  of  our  de- 
mocracy than  is  provided  by  this  bill.  In 
substance  it  provides: 

First.  That  to  hold  office  in  a  labor 
organization  one  must  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

Second.  That  such  officeholder  must 
have  actually  engaged  in  the  trade  rep- 
resented by  such  organization  for  at  least 
3  years. 

Third.  That  any  officer  handling  the 
funds  of  such  organization  must  be  ade- 
quately bonded. 

Fourth.  That  such  organization  shall 
render  to  each  member  an  annual  finan- 
cial statement  of  the  organization. 

Fifth.  That  such  organization  shall 
submit  to  arbitration  without  stoppage  of 
work  jurisdictional  and  representation 
disputes.  ^ 

Sixth.  That  the  charter  and  bylaws  of 
such  organization  shall  bind  its  members 
to  postpone  strikes  in  any  labor  dispute 
for  at  least  60  days  upon  securing  agree- 
ment that  settlement  of  such  disputes  will 
be  retroactive. 

There  is  no  man  who  is  fair  to  labor 
and  our  Government  that  can  oppose 
these  provisions.  The  Railroad  Yard- 
masters  of  North  America.  Inc.,  recently 
in  convention  assembled  passed  a  resolu- 
tion embracing  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
It  comes  from  the  bosom  of  labor,  an 
organization  that  is  truly  American  and 
sincerely  endeavoring  to  promote  the  best 
interest  of  American  workmen  and  not 
sow  seeds  of  discontent  among  a  class  to 
promote  savage  Ideals  of  any  foreign  dic- 
tatorship. 

Let  us  analyze  the  merits  and  pro- 
spective effect  of  this  act. 

Subsection  1  bars  aliens  from  holding 
office  In  the  organization.  If  this  had 
been  done  in  the  past  most  of  the  gang- 
sters would  have  been  eliminated  from 
labor— for  one  example,  Harry  Bridges. 
Labor  would  have  been  spared  many  de- 
serving criticisms  which  hav^  been  thrust 
agamst  it  on  account  of  acts  of  a  for- 
eigner who  was  at  the  head  of  the  organi- 
zation. This  is  the  type  of  leadership 
that  has  exploited  labor  and  made  it  pos- 
sible for  ex-bootleggers  and  ex-convicts 
to  build  and  maintain  large  and  ex- 
pensive estates  at  the  expense  of  honest 
American  workmen  whose  wives  and 
babies  were,  in  many  instances,  living  to 
shacks,  with  improper  food. 

Subsection  2  provides  that  to  lead  an 
organization  one  must  be  experienced  in 


that  special  trade,  which  Insures  a  lead- 
ership of  understanding  of  both  the  prob- 
lems of  labor  and  management.  I  have 
always  contended  that  there  was  not 
much  harm  to  a  man  who  was  willing  to 
work  and  who  did  work.  This  clause 
would  prevent  gangsters  and  racketeers 
who  have  no  interest  In  the  workingman 
obtaining  control  of  the  organization  and 
through  selfish  exploitation  enriching 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  labor.  This 
type  of  leadership  seeks  confusion  be- 
tween labor  and  management  to  further 
its  own  cause  and  to  impress  those  whom 
it  represents  or  its  usefulness  to  them. 

Subsections  C  and  D  go  directly  to  the 
protection  of  the  masses  of  the  organi- 
zation and  need  no  comment  for  the 
value  of  their  provisions  to  be  at  once 
recognized.  Please  be  assured  that  no 
honest  man  mtods  to  be  bonded  and  to 
account  for  his  handltog  of  any  funds 
entrusted  to  him.  Furthermore,  the 
bond  requirement  would  itself  prevent 
racketeers  and  those  of  questionable 
character  from  seeping  toto  control. 
When  api^catlon  Is  made  for  bond,  the 
company  from  whom  the  bond  Is  sought 
will  go  fully  into  the  record  ol  such  appli- 
cant and  through  this  medium  his  record 
is  disclosed.  In  fact,  the  bondtog  com- 
pany would  constitute  a  detective  bureau 
for  the  membership  of  the  various  organ- 
izations. 

Subsections  E  and  F  plainly  by  their 
own  language  Justify  themselves.  When 
strikes  over  jurisdictional  and  represen- 
tation disputes  are  controlled  one  of  the 
greatest  weapons  of  the  racketeers  at  the 
head  of  labor  organization  is  destroyed. 
No  one  can  oppose  the  60-day  postpone- 
ment as  written  In  this  bill.  Its  retroac- 
tive provision  fully  safeguards  the  rights 
of  those  concerned. 

I  feel  honored  to  know  that  I  was  one 
of  the  first  to  confer  with  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Railroad  Yardmasters  of  North 
America,  Inc.,  with  regard  to  the  advis- 
ability of  sponsoring  the  referred-to  bill 
I  worked  with  the  railroad  7  years  with 
the  various  crafts  and  have  throughout 
my  life  been  associated  closely  with  offi- 
cers and  members  of  labor  organizations; 
but  I  thank  God  that  they  were  organi- 
zations that  were  not  only  led  by,  but  the 
membership  of  which  was  made  up  of, 
true,  patriotic  American  citizens.   I  think 
I  can  safely  say  that  the  American  work- 
ingman, when  not  beguiled  by  the  poison- 
ous elements  hereinbefore  referi-ed  to, 
represents  as  true  a  patriot  as  America 
has.    I  see  as  much  danger  to  the  rights 
of  labor  coming  from  these  subversive 
sources  as  I  do  for  our  cherished  democ- 
racy.   They  would  have  you  believe  that 
they  are  masqueradtog  In  labor  colors 
and  are  labor's  friends.    Through  this 
disclosure  it  can  clearly  be  seen  that 
they  are  representing  other  forms  of  gov- 
ernment and  not  ours.    I  only  ask  the 
workingman  of  America,  who  cherishes 
his  fireside  and  receives  joy  from  the 
gleam  radiattog  from  the  tender  eyes  of 
his  babe,  to  refiect  for  a  moment  and 
consider  what  the  workingman  gets  to 
Russia  and  Germany.    This  will  answer 
the  question  of  what  labor  will  be  sub- 
jected to  if  we  do  not  stop  the  monstros- 
ity of  this  well-planned  and  direct  at- 
tack on  our  system  of  government. 


The  conduct  of  one  wtog  of  those  who 
are  desperately  trying  to  uproot  our  Gov- 
ernment, in  recent  months  has  been 
amusing.    John  L.  Lewis   ha;    exerted 
every  effort  to  break  down  our  program 
of  national  defense.    A  bunch  of  foreign- 
bom  whose  loyalty  to  communism  can- 
not be  questioned  has  disgraced  the  dig- 
nity of  our  White  House  by  patroling  it 
24  hours  daily  rvith  placards  designed  to 
establish  their  loyalty  to  America,  when 
they  knew  their  sole  purpose  was  to  de- 
stroy what  our  forefathers  have  wrought 
through  the  years,  and  take  from  your 
babes  and  mtoe  the  privilege  of  livtog 
to  a  free  land.    One  hour  before  we  had 
notice  of  Hitler's  march  on  Stalto  they 
abruptly  withdrew  and  vanished  to  des- 
tinations unknown  and  now  from  every 
side  we  hear  what  great  Statesmanship 
the  lend-lease  bill  bespeaks.    Wlthto  a 
few  hours  Lewis  requests  the  coal  mtoers 
not    to    strike    as    it    would    greatly 
impair     defense     preparedness.    When 
they  thought  Hitler   and   Stalin   were 
breathing  together  they  cooed  together 
as  love  birds  when  they  were  then  by 
deceitful  means  pushing  their  venom  toto 
the  vitals  of  our  democracy.    The  mto- 
ute  they  saw  their  standard  of  govern- 
ment attacked  they  become  very  strong 
for  aid  to  the  Allies  and  quickly  come  to 
the  parting  of  the  ways  with  Lindbergh's 
so-called  America  First  Committee.    We 
will  be  simple  recipients  of  the  blessings 
of  a  free  land  if  we  cannot  see  through 
the  light  of  their  "right-about   face," 
their  true  colors.    We  will  be  unworthy 
soldiers  of  the  great  cause  if  we  do  not 
awake  and  enact  laws  that  will  forever 
bar  their  nefarious  attempts  to  bore  Into 
the  heart  of  our  beloved  democracy  and 
force  them  to  at  least  obey  the  rules  of 
patriotism  to  and  respect  of  our  Gov- 
ernment.   This  bill  is  a  long  step  In  this 
direction,  and  I  hope  it  will  have  the  full 
support  of  the  membership  of  this  great 
body. 

In  the  face  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
matter  I  find  humor  in  the  thought  of 
what  Lindbergh  Is  going  to  do  for  an  au- 
dience now  to  scream  and  holler  for  him 
when  he  Is  trying  to  build  Nazi  sentiment 
throughout  our  land.  A  great  portion  of 
his  audiences  to  the  past  have  been  of 
communistic  sentiment,  and,  true  to 
form,  they  will  drop  him  like  a  hot  brick 
since  Hitler  and  Stalin  have  thrown  their 
military  forces  against  each  other.  He 
will  have  his  Fascist  left,  however,  and 
will  at  least  feel  a  little  more  at  home  In 
their  company. 

Will  the  people  of  America  refuse  to 
mark  Lewis  and  Lindbergh  and  their  ilk 
by  the  unquestionable  exposure  of  their 
ktod  and  purpose?    I  am  confident  not. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  appeal  to  the 
patriotic,  j)eace-lovIng  people  of  the 
United  States  to  become  awake  to  this 
great  threat  and  appeal  to  their  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  to  support  this 
measure.  They  are  your  only  means 
through  which  you  can  speak  your  senti- 
ments; ask  them  to  help  in  this  great 
forward  fnovement  to  rid  ourselves  of  the 
poison  that  seeks  to  drive  freedom  from 
our  land.  When  liberty  and  freedom 
have  perished  from  the  earth  you  will  be 
a  slave  without  right  of  an  opinion,  to 
say  nothtog  of  expressing  it.  Let  me  ask 
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you  to  act  whUc  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
yet  float  triumphantly  In  free  air  over  a 
free  land. 
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Mr.  DITTER.  Ml.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent bill  brings  squarely  before  us  the  doc- 
trine that  the  end  Justifies  the  means. 
I  have  always  considered  that  doctrine  a 
most  dangerous  one.  It  Is  the  doctrine 
upon  which  vast  delegations  of  authority 
to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  predicated.  It  is  the 
doctrine  which  has  jwovided  the  excuse 
for  repeated  encroachments  on  constitu- 
tional limitations  and  restraints.  It  is 
the  doctrine  which  has  encouraged  those 
who  delight  in  ridiculing  a  regard  for 
the  rights  of  the  dtlsen  as  their  am- 
bitious program  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
sUte  has  whittled  away  at  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  citiien.  I  repeat,  the  doc- 
trine that  the  end  J\istifles  the  means  is 
a  dangerous  phn^wnphy  to  adopt  by  those 
who  cherish  the  rights  of  freemen. 

I  have  listened  attentively  to  the  de- 
bate on  this  measure.  I  have  senseu  an 
apologetic  ai^iroach  by  the  proponents, 
tantamount  to  an  excuse  that  they  are 
found  as  supporters  of  the  bill.  It  is 
evident  that  they  themselves  are  appre- 
hmsive  of  the  probable  consequences 
which  are  Invited  by  this  legislation. 
Tlxey  appear  to  realize  only  too  well  that 
the  extraordinary  means  which  they  are 
advocating  would  under  no  circumstances 
be  tenable  were  it  not  for  the  ends  which 
they  seek. 

But  even  this  dangerous  Justification 
has  no  practical  basis  upon  which  it  can 
be  rested.  We  have  heard  much  of  wire 
tapping  today  for  the  purpose  of  discov- 
ering espionage  and  saboUge.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is.  this  practice,  which  has 
been  resorted  to  in  many  instances  for 
the  purpose  of  persecution  rather  than 
prosecution.  Is  not  barred  at  this  time. 
Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  ex- 
tended efforts  by  spies  or  saboteurs  or 
even  the  most  amateurish  attempts  by 
enemlei  of  our  Government  would  be  car- 
ried on  with  a  comi^te  disregard  of  the 
means  now  available  for  their  detection? 
8aq>icious  individuals  can  be  brought 
under  surveillance  by  the  methods  now  at 
hand — and  every  opportunity  is  open  to 
Government  agents  to  secure  factual  evi- 
dence thereafter  which  would  be  admis- 
sible in  a  court  of  law. 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  open  the 
door  for  the  admission  of  evidence  which 
woukl  otherwise  be  barred  from  the  con- 
sideration of  a  Jury.  Were  we  at  war 
such  procedure  mi^t  be  considered  as  a 
seceasity.  But.  let  it  be  remembered,  we 
are  still  at  peace.  ..Thai  which  might  be 
Justified  as  a  war  measure  cannot  be 


Justified  as  necessary  by  those  who  Insist 
that  the  decision  of  peace  or  war  must 
be  determined  by  the  Congress.  We  have 
taken  no  such  action.  Until  that  mo- 
mentous issue  comes  before  this  body  for 
debate  and  ultimate  decision,  a  war  meas- 
ure such  as  we  are  now  considering  has 
no  place. 

I  need  not  dweU  at  length  on  the  pos- 
sible abuses  to  which  this  legislation 
would  open  the  door.  My  fear  is  that  it 
Is  only  a  beginning.  So  much  can  easily 
follow  in  Its  wake.  One  step  can  so  easily 
follow  another.  As  the  rights  of  the 
sovereign  superstate  becomes  the  more 
powerful  by  the  enactment  of  legislation 
of  the  character  now  before  us,  the  safe- 
guards and  protection  afforded  by  estab- 
lished rules  of  procedure  and  by  rights 
long  recognized  as  essential  are  weakened 
and  impaired.  We  have  ah^ady  traveled 
into  dangerous  territory  by  the  inroads 
which  have  been  made  on  the  rights  of 
the  citizen.  To  approve  and  support, 
without  Justification  and  needlessly,  an- 
other step  in  the  same  direction  is  a 
hazard  which  I  cannot  endorse.  To  me 
the  sovereignty  of  the  citizen  is  a  posses- 
sion which  I  am  challenged  to  defend. 

Some  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
endorsement  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  I 
have  studied  carefully  that  endorsement. 
I  fail  to  find  in  it  the  enthusiastic  en- 
dorsement which  I  am  convinced  would 
have  been  forthcoming  from^the  distin- 
guished Director  of  the  P.  B.  I.  had  he 
really  felt  the  bill  was  necessary  for  the 
detection  or  prosecution  of  criminals.  At 
best,  the  statement  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  weak-hearted  effort — more  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  lukewarm  approval  than  any- 
thing else. 

The  temptation  in  times  such  as  these. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  indulge  in  excesses. 
Restraints  are  easily  set  aside  under  the 
plea  of  urgency  and  emergency.  Cool, 
deliberative  processes  are  threatened  by 
the  passipT"?  of  the  moment.  A  govern- 
ment of  men  is  advocated  as  a  necessity 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  With 
this  pressure  present,  an  even  greater 
duty  than  usual  devolves  upon  us  to  con- 
sider cautiously  suggestions  as  now  ap- 
pear before  us.  As  I  see  it.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  duty  demands  a  regard  for  prin- 
ciples which  have  afforded  protection  to 
free  men  against  the  invasion  of  totali- 
tarian methods,  and  the  compelling  com- 
mands of  all-powerful  forces  of  Govern- 
ment. I  am  persuaded,  to  use  the  words 
of  Justice  Brandeis.  that — 

In  •  gOTemment  of  laws,  existence  of  the 
govermnent  wiU  be  ImperUect  U  It  fails  to 
observe  the  Uw  ■crupulously.  •  •  •  To 
declare  that  In  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law  the  end  Justifies  the  means — 
to  declare  that  the  government  may  com- 
mit crimes  In  order  to  secure  the  conTlctlon 
of  a  private  criminal — would  bring  terrible 
retribution.  Against  that  pernicious  doc- 
trine, this  Court  should  resolutely  set  its 
face. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  to  the  warn- 
ing sounded  by  the  brilliant  and  dis- 
tinguished Jurist  to  whom  I  have  referred, 
when  he  said: 

The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  In  In- 
sidious encroachment  by  men  of  seal,  well- 
meaning,  but  without  understanding.  As 
for  myself.  I  shall  oppose  at  all  times  the 
insidious  encroachments  which  may  endan- 
ger Uberty. 
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Mr.  TALLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents.   Dr.    Paul    H.   Belding,   of 

Waucoma.  Iowa,  has  furnished  me  con- 
siderable material  dealing  with  the  dental 
status  of  the  American  people.  He  points 
out  in  the  monthly  Journal,  entitled 
"Dental  Items  of  Interest,"  of  which  he  is 
the  editor,  that  dental  defects  and 
diseases  are  a  complicating  factor  in  the 
national -defense  program  and  that  the 
physical  well-being  of  our  people  is  in 
Jeopardy.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  one  of  his  editorials  under  the  head 
of  Dentistry's  Status  Must  Change,  which 
appeared  in  the  issue  for  Jime  1941 : 

The  editOTlal,  "Preparing  for  Eventualities," 
Which  appeared  In  the  January  Issue  of  this 
publication  presented  statistics  which  re- 
vealed that  23  percent  of  the  total  rejections 
for  military  service  from  the  Southern  New 
York  District  of  the  Second  Ctorps  Area  was 
due  to  dental  defects. 

This  editorial  drew  considerable  comment, 
and  there  was  a  consensus  that  as  the  popu- 
lation group  referred  to  was  small  and  essen- 
tially limited  to  Individuals  from  congested 
Industrial  areas  the  figures  coiild  not  possibly 
be  representative  of  the  dental  status  of  the 
potential  national  soldiery. 

It  Is,  therefore,  of  interest  to  note  that 
recent  figures  of  a  more  representative  nature 
not  only  substantiate  the  preliminary  obser- 
vations but  also  Indicate  that  If  there  was  any 
error,  actual  conditions  were  minimized 
rather  than  exaggerated. 

At  the  present  time  reports  are  coming  In 
from  widely  separated  geographic  areas,  and 
there  Is  a  relative  constancy  In  the  nvimber 
of  rejections  due  to  dental  defects.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Selective  Service  Board  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  recently  reported  that  27  per- 
cent of  their  total  rejections  was  due  to  dental 
diseases,  and  a  report  dated  March  7  from  the 
director  of  the  New  York  selective  service  in- 
dlctates  that  up  to  the  date  of  the  release  of 
the  Information  23  percent  of  the  total  rejec- 
tions for  military  service  was  due  to  dental 
defects. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  rejec- 
tion percentages  as  released  apply  exclu- 
sively to  the  local  oral  conditions  produced 
by  dental  diseases.  It  Is  true  that  these 
percentages  are  appallingly  high;  however, 
they  are  In  no  sense  Indicative  of  the  ac- 
tual niuiber  of  rejections  that  can  In  all 
probability  be  attributed  to  these  diseases 
In  their  totality. 

Due  to  the  many  Intangible  factors  as- 
sociated with  dental  pathoels.  It  would  be 
hazardous  to  attempt  to  state  In  numbers, 
the  total  rejections  that  might  be  basically 
due  to  dental  diseases.  However,  the  opin- 
ion that  disabling  remote  disease  may  be 
secondary  to  dental  pathoels  and  wotild  add 
considerably  to  the  totality  of  dental  dis- 
ease, is  supported  by  the  opinion  of  many 
eminent  authorities.  For  example.  Charles 
liayo  stated :  "The  future  of  medical  science 
rests  with  the  dentist  who  can  stop  or  kill 
the  germs  as  they  develop  In  the  mouth. 
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•  •  •  In  America  there  has  recently 
been  a  tremendous  Increase  In  heart  dis- 
ease and  Infections,  and  post  mortem  ex- 
aminations seemed  to  show  that  much  of 
this  was  fundamentally  due  to  the  teeth." 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Rosenow  states:  "It  has 
been  proven  through  Innumerable  experi- 
ments that  various  toxins  or  poisons  origi- 
nate in  hidden  abscesses  around  the  roots 
of  nerveless  teeth,  and  find  their  way  Into 
various  parts  of  the  body,  attacking  the 
nerves  or  blood  and  causing  long  Illnesses 
and  even  death  attributed  to  other  things." 
Too  often,  doctors  (physicians)  lay  the 
death  to  heart  disease  and  forget  the  teeth. 

Sir  William  Osier,  perhaps  the  greatest 
physician  of  the  twentieth  century  stated: 
"The  problem  of  mouth  hygiene  and  the 
care  of  the  teeth  Is  the  most  Important  of 
any  public-health  measure.  Most  of  the 
diseases  which  cause  death  In  middle  life  are 
developed  from  conditions  which  begin  m 
childhood,  and  the  neglect  of  the  mouth 
and  the  teeth  Is  responsible  for  more  loss 
of  life  than  that  of  the  use  of  alcohol  In 
all  Its  forms.  •  •  •  There  Is  not  a  sin- 
gle thing  in  preventive  medicine  that  equals 
mouth  hygiene  and  tha  preservation  of  the 
teeth." 

tt'.  Weston  A.  Price,  an  American  dentist, 
who  Incidentally  Is  recognized  by  the  Plck- 
ett-Thomson  Research  Laboratory  of  Eng- 
land as  being  one  of  the  world's  great 
scientists,  has  for  years  consistently  empha- 
sized that  dental  disease  could  not  be  di- 
vorced from  general  health. 
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Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  radio  address 
by  Mr.  William  Tyler  Page  and  the  in- 
troduction thereto  at  a  home-defense 
program.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  De- 
partment of  Virginia,  over  station 
WWDC,  June  29: 

Mr.  Burton.  I  do  not  feel  capable  of  in- 
troducing the  next  sptsaker.  He  has  started 
each  one  of  our  programs  by  proxy  with 
his  composition  that  I  am  sure  everyone  Is 
familiar  with.  The  American's  Creed.  Mr. 
Page  came  to  Washington  59  years  ago  and 
has  been  a  servant  of  the  people  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  ever  since.  Mr. 
Page  entered  Into  competition  with  more 
than  3.000  contestants  dxirlng  the  World  War 
to  write  In  100  words  the  best  summary  of 
the  political  faith  of  America,  and  his  The 
American's  Creed  won  the  prize  of  »1,000 
offered  by  the  city  of  Baltimore,  the  birth- 
place of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner.  Mr.  Page 
bought  liberty  bonds  from  Charlie  Chaplin, 
Mary  Plckford.  Douglas  Fairbanks,  and  Marie 
Dressier  with  his  prize  money.  I  could  talk 
about  Mr.  Page  for  an  hour  and  not  even 
begin  to  tell  you  of  his  many  accomplish- 
ments. If  you  enjoy  Mr.  Page's  Ulk  caU  the 
studio  and  let  him  know  that  you  do;  I  am 


sure  he  will  appreciate  that  compliment. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  may  I  present  a  real 
American,  the  Honorable  William  Tyler  Page, 
minority  clerk  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Pace.  Fellow  Americans,  happy  am  I 
and  privileged  to  speak  here  tonight  under 
the  auspices  of  that  patriotic  organization  of 
Americans,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  De- 
partment of  Virginia. 

These  men  went  overseas  to  save  the  Re- 
public of  the  United  States  for  the  world. 
I  repeat,  to  save  this  Republic.  The  one 
truly  representative  system  of  government  on 
earth,  representative  of  the  majesty  of  the 
people.  These  veterans  did  their  honorable 
part  to  preserve  civilization  and  to  make  this 
Republic  the  only  safe  place  in  all  the  world 
whereon  the  dove  of  peace  might  find  a 
resting  place — a  home. 

They  were  willing  to  make,  as  many  did 
make,  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  the  safety,  the 
honor,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  American 
Republic.  They  were  the  embodiment  of 
democratic  nobility,  the  living  emblems  of 
American  genius. 

They  sought  neither  fame  nor  renown,  but 
only  their  country's  Justification  and  to  up- 
hold Its  honestly  acquired  rights  upon  the 
high  seas. 

Such  has  been  the  Idealism  of  aU  of  our 
soldiers  and  sallois,  worthy  oi  the  best  tra- 
ditions and  valor,  the  world  over  and  In  all 
time.  It  was  an  Idealism  that  recognized  a 
Supreme  Being,  that  planted  religious  liberty 
on  our  shores,  that  overthrew  despotism,  that 
established  a  people's  government,  that  wrote 
a  Constitution  setting  metes  and  bounds  of 
delegated  authority,  that  fixed  a  standard  of 
value  upon  men  abov«  gold,  and  that  lifted 
high  the  torch  of  civil  liberty  along  the  path- 
way of  mankind. 

Tonight  I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  the 
guest  of  the  Department  of  Virginia.  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  My  forebears  were  Virgin- 
ians, and  I  am  Justly  proud  of  the  part  they 
took  in  the  Colonial  and  constitutional  his- 
tory of  our  country.  One  was  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  one  a  Governor 
of  the  Old  Dominion,  others  were  members 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  and 
contemporaries  of  Patrick  Henry  and  of  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee. 

In  a  few  days  we  shaU  celebrate  Independ- 
ence Day,  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Immortal  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Well  might  we  exclaim  on 
that  day:  "This  Is  the  day  which  the  Lord 
has  made;  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  In  It." 
For  under  the  favor  of  God  was  the  begin- 
ning of  American  history.  In  every  crlslB  of 
which  His  oversight  is  indelibly  Impressed. 

American  Independence  was  long  In  com- 
ing. Preparation  lor  It  was  by  slow  processes. 
It  had  a  long  prolog.  One  event  after 
another  led  to  It  Inevitably.  Tyranny  could 
not  hold  sway  over  a  llberty-lovlng  people 
always.  The  American  Colonies  waited  long 
and  patiently.  At  long  last  Independence 
was  declared  on  July  2,  1776,  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  followed  by  the 
form  of  Declaration  on  July  4,  and  a  new 
nation  was  born.  God  set  ^ils  event  in  a 
mighty  framework  of  preparation. 

Yonder  historic  river  flowing  by  the  seat 
of  government  on  Its  way  to  the  sea  had  Its 
origin  in  the  little  hidden  springs  far  up  in 
the  hills,  and  as  Its  waters  break  upwn  the 
imcomplalnlng  ocean  shore  the  force  that 
drives  the  mighty  wave  may  have  received 
Its  momentum  In  some  cataclysmic  eruption 
thousands  of  miles  away.  The  shocks  of 
newly  cut  wheat  must  He  In  the  sunshine 
and  the  rain  for  a  long  time  before  It  ripens 
Into  golden  grain  for  the  use  of  man. 

The  little  colony  at  Jamestown  had  im- 
plicit faith.  Doubtless,  some  of  them  were 
descendants  of  the  Barons  of  Runnymede.  In 
whose  breasts  burned  the  unquenchable  fires 
of  liberty.    "Doubt  not."  they  wrote,  "God 


will  raise  our  state  and  build  His  church  in 
this  excellent  clime." 

It  was  this  far-sighted  group  of  people  who, 
over  300  years  ago.  declared  that  It  was  their 
purpose  "to  erect  a  free  popular  sUte"  in 
the  New  World,  whose  people  were  to  have 
"no  govenimen'.  putt  upon  them  but  by  their 
own  ccnsente." 

This  doctrine,  then  originally  laid  down 
by  the  English  founders  of  Virginia,  the  first 
Colony,  was  restated  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  169  years  later,  or  165  year* 
ago,  the  anniversary  of  which  we  will  observe 
next  Friday. 

"For  more  than  a  year  Richard  Henry  Lee 
had  openly  ad^'ocated  a  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence." And.  doubtless  Inspired  by  him 
"the  Virginia  convention  of  May  17.  1776. 
acting  upon  this  line.  Instructed  its  delega- 
tion In  Congress  to  move  for  absolute  inde- 
pendence." 

Lee  was  in  Williamsburg  at  that  time, 
where,  he  said  In  a  letter  to  John  Adams  "the 
exultation  here  was  extreme." 

In  pursuance  of  these  Instructions  Mr.  Lee 
brought  forward  on  June  7,  1776,  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

"Resolved,  Tliat  these  united  colonies  are. 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independ- 
ent S'.ates;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown  and  that  all 
political  connection  between  them  and  the 
State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be. 
totally  dissolved." 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  members  that 
he  who  first  moved  for  independence  would 
certainly  be  exposed  to  personal  and  Immedi- 
ate danger.  John  Adams  seconded  the  reso- 
lution but  neither  his  name  nor  that  of 
Richard  Henry  Lee  appeared  in  the  Journal, 
the  entry  which  was  simply  "certain  resolu- 
tions respecting  Independence  being  moved 
and  seconded."  etc.,  indicating  that  the  ac- 
tion was  considered  as  one  of  fearful  hazard 
and  awful  responsibility.  Lee's  resolution 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  and  debates  fol- 
lowed from  Jurie  7  to  July  2,  on  which  latter 
date  Lee's  resolution  was  agreed  to  by  a 
large  majority,  "and  the  adoption  of  the 
form  of  declaration  on  the  4th  of  July  was  a 
secondary  matter." 

Lee's  resolution  "was  really  the  vital  point, 
the  crucial  Juncture." 

It  has  always  been  a  cause  of  wonderment 
to  me  why  we  celebrate  July  4.  the  date  of 
the  Declaration  Instead  of  July  2,  the  date 
on  which  Congress  actually  agreed  to  Lee's 
resolution  and  declared  then  and  there  the 
Independence  of  the  Colonies.  But  custom 
has  so  decreed. 

Tradition  has  it  that  Lee  supported  hie 
own  resolution  In  an  eloquent  speech,  which 
he  concluded  in  these  prophetic  words: 

"If  we  are  not  thus  wanting  in  our  duty 
to  our  coimtry  the  names  of  the  American 
legislators  of  "76  wlU  be  placed  by  poster- 
ity at  the  side  of  Theseus,  of  Lycxirgus,  or 
Romulus,  of  Numa.  of  the  three  Wllilame 
of  Nassau,  and  of  all  those  whose  memory 
has  been,  and  forever  will  be,  dear  to  virtu- 
ous men  and  good  citizens."  And  they  were 
so  placed. 

After  presenting  his  resolution  Lee,  on 
June  10,  left  for  home.  It  has  been  stated 
that  he  had  learned  of  the  dangerous  Ulneas 
of  his  wife.  This  may  have  been  so.  but 
it  appears  that  while  away  he  went  to  WU- 
llamsburg  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  a  new 
government  for  Virginia. 

Had  Lee  remained  In  Philadelphia  he,  as 
author  of  the  resolution  for  Independence, 
vmdoubtedly  would  have  written  the  Decla- 
ration for  which  he  was  preeminently  quali- 
fied, but  which  honor  fell  to  the  lot  td 
Thomas  Jefferson  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Jefferson's  draft  was  changed  considerably 
from  the  original,  a  copy  of  which  Jefferson 
sent  to  Richard  Henry  Lee  with  the  remark. 
"You  will  Judge  whether  it  is  the  better  or 
the  worse  for  the  critics."  To  which  Lee 
very   graciously   replied,  wishing   "that  the 
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manuBcrlpt  had  not  be  mangled  as  It  la"; 
"but."  he  addfd.  "however,  the  thing  la  In 
lU  nature  so  good,  that  no  cookery  can  spoil 
the  dish  for  the  palatea  of  freemen." 

Thus  the  vlalon  of  the  flrat  colony  at 
Jamestown  waa  translated  into  reality,  that 
-a  free  SUte "  whose  people  were  to  have  no 
government  "putt  upon  them  but  by  their 
own  conaente"  was  consummated  after  long 
travaU  and  self  aacrlflce  In  the  cavise  of 
liberty. 

Victory  at  Torktown  was  followed  by  an 
attempt  to  eaUbllah  a  suble  goTemment. 
but  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  as  a 
rope  of  sand  and  proved  inadequate.  Then. 
In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  wise 
and  illustrious  men  dealgned  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  therein  establish- 
ing the  American  Republic,  a  sUndard  or 
pattern  form  of  government. 

The  young  Republic  then  began  to  make 
material  progreea  unparalleled  In  history.  It 
lolved  problems,  secured  fundamental  prlvl- 
legea.  stood  the  strain  of  a  great  civil  war, 
and  advanced  step  by  step,  stage  by  stage. 
"Irott-  the  wooden  spade  to  the  steam  plow, 
from  the  oxcart  to  the  freight  train,  from 
the  blackamlth  shop  to  the  manufacttiring 
plant,  from  the  flail  to  the  steam  threaher. 
from  the  cradle  to  the  self-binder,  from  the 
needle  to  the  aewlng  machine,  from  the 
spliming  wheel  to  the  great  textile  mills. 
from  the  stage  coach  to  the  Pullman  palace 
ear.  from  the  messenger  on  foot  or  horse  to 
the*  telephone  and  telegraph,  from  the  prairie 
•cfaooner  to  the  automobile  and  the  airplane." 
This  and  much  more  was  accomplished 
within  the  pale  of  the  Constitution  which 
created  the  beat  form  of  government  man- 
kind ever  knew.  The  people  had  constitu- 
tional morality.  Tbla  truly  became  a  land  of 
the  free  and  we  could  rightfully  exclaim: 

Thla  land  of  the  free  is  for  thee  and  for  me. 
Live  in  it.  love  in  it.  work  In  It.  weep  in  It. 
lAUgh  In  It.  sing  in  it.  die  In  It,  sleep  in  it: 
For  It's  for  thee  and  for  me 
The  fairest  and  rarest  that  man  ever  trod. 
The  dearest  and  sweetest  twist  the  sky  and 

the  sod.' 
And  It's  thine  and  it's  mine,  thank  Ood. 

This  Republic  then  had  character.  It  had 
a  aoul.  Far  what  would  we  exchange  It?  For 
eommunlam.  for  fascism,  for  nazl-lsm.  for 
■oclallsm?  What  could  this  Nation  get  that 
la  better  in  exchange  for  Its  own  soxil?  In 
exchange  for  Its  constitutional  system,  'n 
exchange  for  its  freedom.  In  exchange  for  our 
starry  flag?  Let  those  answer  who  are 
dlaaatisfled. 

Let  me  ask: 

Is  this  still  the  Republic  our  forefathers 
bequeathed  to  us  under  which  this  Nation 
developed  and  prospered  for  ISO  years? 

It  is  said  that  Benjamin  Franklin  was  with 
a  Suropean  friend  when  the  news  of  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Constitution  reached  him. 
"la  it  a  monarchy  or  a  republic?"  his  visitor 
Mgerly  inquired.  "A  republic — IX  we  can  keep 
It."  was  Franklin's  prompt  rejoinder. 

Tes  If  we  can  keep  It.  That  Is  the  ques- 
tion. And  It  becomes  the  duty  of  every  real 
American  to  see  that  it  Is  kept.  But  In  or- 
dtr  to  keep  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  we  know 
why  it  was  established  and  -vhat  It  means 
and  not  confuse  it  with  the  radical  Ideolo- 
_  gles  of  the  Old  World  nor  the  socialistic 
tendencies  within  our  own  borders. 

lien  do  not  live  apart  from  their  fellow 
men.  They  live  under  some  form  of  govem- 
mmt.  Governments  are  necessary.  It  Is  a 
qfuestlon  of  what  kind  or  form  of  government 
they  choose  to  live  under,  whether  of  auto- 
crats or  a  government  of  their  own.  through 
chosen  representatives.  We  In  America  have 
the  form  of  self-government.  We  make  o\ir 
own  laws.  Kach  of  us  Is  a  part  of  the  Oovem- 
aaent.  To  think  of  government  as  something 
•part  from  ourselves,  as  many  well-meaning 
people  do,  la  erroneous  aiMl  dangerous. 


Either  we  control  otwselves  or  we  are  con- 
trolled by  others.  Public  opinion  Is  a  great 
power.  Intelligent  use  of  the  ballot  and  re- 
spect for  the  law  make  for  righteous  free- 
dom and  the  general  welfare. 

First  of  all,  the  great  discovery  that  the 
people  might  be  protected  from  any  danger 
to  their  liberties,  from  the  legislature  or  the 
courts  as  well  as  from  the  Crown,  even  from 
that  Federal  Government  they  were  going  to 
create;  second,  the  great  principle  of  the 
separation  of  the  powers  of  government, 
which  first  appears  In  the  Virginia  Bill  of 
Rights  of  1T76,  Just  1  month  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence:  and  again  in 
the  Massachusetts  Constitution  of  1780.  In 
the  famous  words  of  the  closing  paragraph 
of  their  great  bill  of  rights:  "In  the  govern- 
ment of  thla  Commonwealth  the  legislative 
department  shall  never  exercise  the  executive 
and  Judicial  powers,  or  either  of  them:  the 
executive  shall  never  exercise  the  legislative 
and  Judicial  powers,  or  either  of  them:  the 
Judicial  shall  never  exercise  the  legislative 
and  executive  powers,  or  either  of  them;  to 
the  end  it  may  be  a  government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men."  These  last  10  words,  you  re- 
member. Daniel  Webster  said  were  the  great- 
est words  conUlned  In  any  written  consti- 
tutional document. 

The  one  end  and  aim,  therefore,  of  a  con- 
stitution Is  to  protect  the  people's  rights, 
both  the  rights  of  the  whole  people,  or  any 
part  of  the  people,  or  even  of  one  man  as 
against  the  people.  In  such  cardinal  rights 
as  by  our  constitutions  he  Is  declared  not  to 
have  given  away;  to  protect  them  against 
either  king  or  legislature.  This  Is  consti- 
tutional government.  The  object  of  repub- 
lican government  is  to  enforce  the  will  of  the 
majority;  the  object  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment Is  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
minority;  to  guarantee  to  each  and  every 
man,  to  every  class,  the  essential  rights  that 
he  must  never  part  with. 

James  Madison  and  Alexander  Hamilton, 
leaders  among  the  wise  statesmen  who,  in  the 
light  of  experiments  and  failures  of  the 
past  to  establish  permanent  popular  gov- 
ernment, knew  the  kind  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment they  desired  to  create  In  America, 
and  they  also  knew  the  difference  between 
an  autocracy  and  a  republic,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  a  pure  democracy  and  a  re- 
public, and  they  succeeded  In  erecting  a 
republic,  and  were  Jealous  to  call  It  a  re- 
public. In  which,  as  Madison  said.  "The 
scheme  of  representation  takes  place." 

Hamilton  believed,  with  Madison,  "that  the 
political  principles  of  the  people  of  this 
covmtry  would  endure  nothing  but  republi- 
can government."  And  these  two  founding 
fathers  and  their  compatriots  were  not  only 
instrumental  in  creating  a  republican  form 
of  government  for  the  Nation,  but  they  also 
aided  In  guaranteeing  in  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution that  form  to  each  of  the  SUtes  of  the 
Union  8o  that  each  of  otu-  States  is  a  lesser 
republic,  so  to  speak,  and  the  republican 
form  of  each  Is  guaranteed  by  all. 

One  of  our  statesmen  over  100  years  ago 
said:  "A  monarchy  is  a  man-of-war,  stanch, 
Izon-rlbbed.  resistless  tmder  full  sail,  but  a 
single  hidden  rock  can  bring  her  to  the  bot- 
tom. A  repuljlic  is  a  raft  hard  to  steer,  your 
feet  always  wet.  but  nothing  can  sink  her." 

We  can  take  courage,  therefore,  and  face 
our  problems  unflinchingly,  however  bad  the 
outlook,  knowing  that  we  are  on  a  safe  craft. 
even  though  it  is  uncomfortable,  as  we  pass 
through  the  cross  currents  Into  which  we 
may  have  drifted  far  from  our  course. 

We  have  ever  been  In  all  our  national  life 
ready  and  In  a  strong  position  to  extend  all 
proper  aid  and  encouragement  to  less 
fortunate  peoples  groping  their  way  from  the 
darkness  of  autocracy  Into  the  light  of 
liberty.  And  in  this  work  we  can  better  en- 
gage as  a  national  entity  with  all  the  vigor 
and  powers  of  a  self-reliant  people,  and  ex- 
ercise greater  influence  for  good  upon  the 


world's  affairs  Independently  of  other  na- 
tions, whose  speech,  habits,  and  government 
are  foreign  to  our  own,  than  to  kill  the  spirit 
of  the  American  Republic,  discard  Its  glorious 
emblem,  abrogate  Its  Constitution,  forget  Its 
holy  traditions  and  be  lost  in  the  maelstrom 
of  world  politics. 

In  yonder  shrine  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
are  deposited  as  In  a  safety  deposit  box  our 
seciirltles,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution,  the  visible  evidence  of 
the  faith  of  our  fathers,  security  against 
tyranny,  security  of  persons  and  property, 
security  of  our  natural  rights,  and  a  reminder 
of  our  responsibilities. 

Every  real  American  Is  a  receptacle  of  the 
faith  of  our  fathers.  In  us,  as  In  a  safety 
deposit  box,  are  those  securities. 

Let  us.  therefore,  be  true  to  the  sacred 
trust  and  resolve  to  "keep  the  securities  of 
the  faith  Intact."  Then,  in  all  sincerity 
we  can  say — 

"I  believe  In  the  United  States  of  America  as 
a  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people;  whose  Just  powers  are  de- 
rived from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a 
democracy  In  a  republic,  a  sovereign  Na- 
tion of  many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect 
Union,  one  and  inseparable;  established 
upon  those  principles  of  freedom,  equality, 
Jiistlce,  and  humanity  for  which  American 
patriots  sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortvmes. 
I  therefore  believe  It  Is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  It,  to  support  Its  Constitu- 
tion, to  obey  its  laws,  to  respect  its  flag,  and 
to  defend  it  against  all  enemies." 
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Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  European  war  began 
I  counseled  that  we  should  be  very  care- 
ful of  what  we  said  and  did  officially.  I 
counseled  we  should  remember  the  ad- 
vice of  Washington  to  avoid  all  foreign 
entanglements  and  to  avoid  favoring 
any  one  nation  as  opposed  to  the  others. 
At  the  same  time,  reahzing  that  aggres-^ 
sion  was  rampant  in  the  world,  I  advised 
that  we  should  so  strengthen  our  own 
defenses  as  to  make  us  invincible  against 
aggression  from  whatever  source.  Do 
you  not  think  that  advice  was  sound  in 
view  of  recent  developments  in  Europe? 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  lift  the 
arms  embargo  in  order  that  legally  we 
could  drain  our  own  meager  reserves  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  aircraft  and  give 
them  to  the  "democracies"  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Prance,  China.  Finland,  Greece.  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Norway,  and  so  forth. 
Also,  we  opened  our  purse  strings  to  all 
those  nations,  who  were  then  friends  of 
Britain  and  hence  our  friends,  and  who 
were  resisting  invasion  by  the  aggressor 
dictator  nations  of  Germany,  Italy.  Ja- 
pan, and  I^ussia.  Furthermore,  our  offi- 
cial spokesmen  heaped  words  of  abuse  on 
the  dictator  aggressor  nations  and  words 
of  praise  on  our  friends,  the  "democra- 
cies." 

Today  the  picture  has  changed  com- 
pletely.   The  Low  Countries  have  been 
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conquered  and  forced  into  complete  sub- 
mission by  the  Nazis,  yet  American  food 
for  these  conquered  "democracies"  is  de- 
nied by  Great  Britain  primarily  because 
the  English  common  people  have  great 
faith  in  the  blockade  as  a  measure  of 
bringing  Germany  to  her  knees  and 
hence  official  England  will  not  permit 
any  breach  in  the  blockade.  Further- 
more, Britain  feels  it  is  up  to  the  con- 
queror. Hitler,  to  feed  these  peoples, 
realizing  that  every  trainload  of  food  he 
furnishes  creates  that  much  additional 
strain  on  the  German  economic  system. 

Greece  has  been  knocked  out  because 
she  relied  too  much  on  promises  of  aid 
made  to  her  by  Britain  and  the  United 
States  which  they  could  not  fulfill;  and 
knew  they  could  not  fulfill  in  time. 

France  has  been  knocked  out  because 
she  placed  too  much  reliance  on  a  1918 
mass  ground  army  equipped  with  rifles 
and  bayonets  behind  anticfuated  station- 
ary fortifications  and  without  an  ade- 
quate air  force  which  could  withstand 
the  assaults  of  Germany's  modem  mech- 
anized mobile  army  supported  by  a  strong 
air  force.  Some  feel  that  we  are  com- 
mitting the  same  folly  in  our  own  pre- 
paredness today. 

However,  France  is  now  forced  to  resist 
aggression  in  Syria  and  Africa  by  the 
democracy  of  Britain  and,  therefore,  has 
now  alined  herself  with  Hitler  and  per- 
chance may  be  using  some  of  our  own 
American-made  airplanes  which  we 
rushed  to  her  aid  long  ago— despite  the 
fact  that  she  had  not  paid  her  last  World 
War  debts  and  had  no  intentions  of  so 
doing. 

Then  our  hearts  bled  for  brave  little 
Finland  in  her  valiant  stand  against  the 
overwhelming  hordes  of  atheistic,  dicta- 
tor, communistic  Russia.  We  rushed  her 
a  few  airplanes,  considerable  money,  and 
far  more  promises  of  additional  aid, 
which  we  knew  we  could  not  fulfill  in 
time.  Today,  Finland  is  again  defending 
herself  against  being  ruthlessly  bombed 
and  invaded  by  communistic  Russia ;  but. 
today,  Russia  has  been  accepted  as  a 
friend  by  England  and,  therefore,  ac- 
cepted officially  as  a  friend  of  ours.  And 
so,  now,  possibly  some  of  those  Ameri- 
can-made airplanes  are  being  turned 
against  our  own  friends,  though  Finland 
is  now  alined  with  Hitler.  Shall  we  now 
regard  honest,  debt-paying  Finland  as 
our  enemy  and  order  her  consulates 
closed  in  this  country?  Shall  we  now 
furnish  Russia  with  planes  to  bomb  Fin- 
land? 

Lest  we  forget:  Over  two  and  one- 
quarter  million  Christians  have  ^  been 
slaughtered  in  atheistic  Communist  Rus- 
sia.   Has  she  now  become  Christianized? 

Lest  we  forget:  For  more  than  20  years 
the  openly  announced  program  of  the 
American  Communist  Party,  operating 
under  orders  and  supplied  with  funds 
from  Moscow,  has  been  to  bring  about 
dissatisfaction,  chaos,  and  eventually  rev- 
olution in  this  country.  Etoes  the  party 
now  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  our 
flag,  cur  principles,  our  cherished  tradi- 
tions? To  my  mind,  the  only  essential 
difference  between  Hitler  and  Stalin  is 
that  Hitler  Is  the  more  efficient. 

Lest  we  forget,  it  was  Stalin's  economic 
alliance  with  Hitler  in  1939  that  en- 


couraged Hitler  to  begin  hostilities. 
Since  then  the  Dies  committee  has  un- 
covered countless  reams  of  evidence  to 
prove  that  many  of  the  strikes  in  our  de- 
fense industries  have  been  started  by 
Communists  designed  to  stifle  our  own 
defense  program  and  delay  aid  to  Britain. 

Now  the  tables  have  turned.  The 
hungry  wolves  of  dictatorship  and  ag- 
gression have  fallen  upon  each  other  and 
the  shaggy  Russian  bear  has  been  greeted 
by  Winston  Churchill  as  an  open  ally. 
Churchill  has  promised  that  Britain  and 
ourselves  will  give  all  possible  aid  to  Rus- 
sia. Our  President  and  the  Congress 
have  refused  to  invoke  the  Neutrality 
Act,  which  would  prohibit  our  shipments 
of  war  materials  to  either  of  these  two 
dictator  nations — Germany  and  Russia. 
I  want  to  leave  these  questions  with  you : 
Has  Russia  overnight  suddenly  become  a 
democracy  in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "four 
freedoms"  prevail?  Have  we  suddenly  de- 
termined upon  a  policy  that  the  only 
difference  between  the  Nazis  and  Com- 
munists in  America  is  that  the  Commu- 
nists may  now  work  for  the  Government 
and  hold  key  positions  in  our  defense 
industries?  Are  we  now  to  hail  each 
other  as  "comrade"?  Are  we  now  to 
take  the  Communist,  who  yesterday 
would  bring  about  the  overthrow  of  this 
country,  and  pull  him  to  our  bosom  as  a 
friend? 

But,  after  all.  supposing  the  adminis- 
tration Is  sincere  in  its  promises  to  aid 
Russia,  just  what  is  it  going  to  give  her 
and  just  how  is  it  going  to  get  it  to  her  in 
time  to  do  any  good?  Why  mislead  the 
Russians  as  we  did  those  in  the  Low 
Countries — in  Yugoslavia,  in  Greece? 
After  all.  is  not  honesty  still  the  best 
policy? 

Personally,  I  think  our  best  policy  in 
the  future  should  be  to  "keep  our  powder 
dry  and  our  mouths  shut  and,  in  addi- 
tion, let  us  make  a  lot  more  ipowder." 


Daylight  Saving 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  30.  1941 


LETTER    FROM   HON.    HAROLD    L.   ICKES, 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing letter  received  by  me  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior: 

The  Seceetart  or  the  iNTEaioa, 

Washington,  June  27.  1941. 
Hon.  EnrrH  Nourse  Rogers, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  DxAK  Mrs.  Rogers:  In  response  to  your 
Inquiry  over  the  telephone.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation In  saying  that  I  am  In  favor  of  day- 
light saving  on  a  national  scale.  In  fact,  I 
have  expressed  myself  to  this  effect  on  sev- 
eral occasions  recently,  particularly  since  It 


became  apparent  that  we  not  only  had  a 
present  shortage  of  electric  power  but  that 
this  shortage  would  increase  as  time  passed. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  daylight  sav- 
ing In  any  particular  region  would  meet  the 
situation.  Moreover.  It  has  always  been  con- 
fusing for  some  area  to  have  daylight  saving 
for  certain  periods,  during  the  summer  while 
others  observe  It  for  different  periods,  and 
a  vast  section  of  the  country  not  at  all.  It 
wUl  be  good  for  all  of  us  to  feel  that  we 
were  doing  even  this  little  to  economize  on 
power.  It  would  add  to  the  sense  of  unity. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harold  L.  Ickes, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


A  Worid  War  Veteran  Expresses  Himself 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  June  30,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  OWEN  O.  MORRIS.  ORTINO, 
WASH. 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  herein 
a  letter  from  a  resident  of  the  old 
soldiers'  home  at  Orting,  Wash.,  in  my 
congressional  district,  which  expresses 
in  blunt  language  the  deep  emotions  of 
the  World  War  veteran  author.  At  hla 
request,  I  am  reading  it  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

This  veteran,  who  is  a  student  of 
economics  and  social  reform,  and  who 
takes  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  cur- 
rent national  and  international  affairs, 
wanted  all  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  know  how  he  felt  about  current 
tendencies  toward  war,  and  legislation 
which  has  been  passed  in  connection 
with  so-called  national  defense.  But 
here  is  the  letter.  Let  it  speak  for  itself: 
Old  Soldiers'  Home, 
Orting,  Wash..  June  8.  1941. 
United  States  Congress, 

Imperial   Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Twenty-two  years  ago  last 
February  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  wrote  the 
following  form  letter: 

G.  H.  Q.,  American  A.  E.  P., 

France,  February  28.  1919. 
General  Orders  No.  38- A. 

Dear  Fellow  Soldiers:  Now  that  your 
services  with  the  American  Exp)edltlonary 
Forces  are  about  to  terminate,  I  cannot 
let  you  go  without  a  personal  word.  At 
th3  caU  to  arms  the  patriotic  young  man- 
hood of  America  eagerly  responded  and  be- 
came the  formidable  army  whose  decisive 
victories  testify  to  Its  efficiency  and  Its  valor, 
with  the  support  of  the  Nation  firmly  united 
to  defend  the  cause  of  liberty,  our  Army 
has  executed  the  wUl  of  the  people  with 
resolute  purpose.  Our  troops  have  faith- 
fully fulfilled  their  trust;  and  In  a  succes- 
sion of  brilliant  offensives,  have  overcome 
the  menace  to  our  civilization. 

As  individuals  your  part  in  the  World 
War  has  been  an  Important  one  In  the 
sum  total  of  our  achievements,  whether 
keeping  lonely  vigil  In  the  trenches  or  gal- 
lantly storming  the  enemies'  stronghold: 
whether  enduring  monotonous  drudgery  at 
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tb«  r«ar  or  Bustalnlng  line  at  the  front, 
each  has  bravely  and  efficiently  played  his 
pg^;  by  cheerful  endvirance  of  hardship 
anJ  deprivation,  by  vigor,  strength,  and 
Jdomltable  will,  made  effecUve  by  thor- 
ough organteatlon  and  cordial  cooperation. 
you  Inspired  the  war-worn  Allies  with  new 
life  and  turned  the  tide  of  threatened 
defeat  Into  overwhelming  victory. 

With  concentrated  devotion  to  duty  and 
•  will  to  conquer,  you  have  loyally  served 
your  coxmtry.  By  your  exUaordlnary  con- 
duct a  standard  has  been  established  and 
maintained,  never  before  attained  by  any 
army.  With  minds  and  body  as  clean  and 
strong  as  the  decisive  blows  you  delivered 
against  the  foe.  you  are  soon  to  return  to 
the  pursuit  of  peace.  In  leaving  the  scenes 
of  your  victories,  may  I  ask  that  you  carry 
home  your  high  ideals  and  continue  to  live 
as  >ou  have  serred:  an  honor  to  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  you  have  fought  and  to 
the  fallA   comrades  you  leave  behind. 

It   Is  with  pride   In  your  s'jccess  that   I 
extend  to  you  my  sincere  thanks. 
Faithfully. 

John  J.  PiaaHiico, 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Every  soldier  of  the  A.  K.  P.  was  supposed 
to  have  received  one  of  these  letters.  I 
have  always  cherished  this  letter  very  highly 
all  of  theae  years.  It  has  inspired  me  to 
carry  out  our  high  ideals.  I  have  this  letter 
framed  and  hanging  on  the  wall  In  my  room. 
I  have  always  considered  It  a  receipt  for  a 
task  well  done.  But.  since  the  Senate  mu- 
nitions Investigation,  I  have  learned  to  my 
sorrow  that  Instead  of  saving  the  world  for 
democracy,  we  saved  It  for  autocracy  and 
plutocracy  by  creaUng  22.000  new  mllllon- 
•Iras  from  war  profits  alone,  and  by  this 
proceaa  created  23.000.000  paupers. 

Ever  since  the  first  World  War  we  have 
been  traveling  the  road  of  the  ancient  na- 
tions. All  we  have  to  do  Is  to  read  history 
to  see  our  destiny  if  we  take  part  In  this 
European  conflict. 

President  Roosevelt  warned  us  in  1938 
that  the  fabric  of  peace  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  If  not  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
world,  la  in  immediate  danger.  The  conse- 
quences of  Ita  rupture  are  Incalculable. 
Should  hostilities  break  out,  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  men.  women,  and  children  In  every 
country  Involved  will  most  certainly  be  lost 
under  circumstances  of  unspeakable  horror. 
The  economic  system  of  every  country  in- 
Tolved  may  be  completely  wrecked.  The 
United  State*  has  no  political  entanglements. 
It  is  caught  In  no  mesh  of  hatreds.  Ele- 
ments of  all  Europe  have  formed  Its  clvlliza- 
Uon. 

Tou  gentlemen  know  that  the  President 
was  speaking  the  truth  In  1938. 

I  will  not  take  time  for  his  many  other 
statements.  Only  one  more.  Our  President 
was  supposed  to  have  said  at  Chautauqua. 
N.  T..  m  1936.  "industrial  and  agricultural 
production  for  a  war  market  may  give  Im- 
menae  fortimea  to  a  few  men — for  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  It  produces  disaster." 

Tou  gentlemen  who  voted  amendmenta  to 
our  neutrality  law  and  who  supported  the 
conscription  bill,  the  lend-lease  bill,  stand 
convicted  and  ahould  be  impeached.  You 
had  no  right  under  the  Constitution  to 
grant  our  President  powers  which  are  not 
prescribed  by  that  document. 

The  WaU  and  Downing  Streets  are  planning 
OQ  Immense  profits  out  of  this  legalised  mur- 
der. This  will  be  settled  some  time  aroiind  a 
council  Uble.  after  they  have  slaughtered 
and  maimed  oxir  young  manhood. 

Tyrants  throughout  the  ages  have  forced 
their  enaUv«d  peoples  into  battle.  Likewise 
President  Roosevelt  thinks  he  will  force  the 
slaves  of  Wall  Street  to  fight  for  their  slavoy. 
X  say.  "Vo."  I  am  protecting  out  of  respect 
for  my  ancestry  and  my  fallen  comrades 
whom  I  left  on  Flanders'  Field.  Their  sons 
are  not  going  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  field  of 
battls  to  InCTiratf  the  fortunes  of  the  same 


group  of  plutocrats  whom  their  fathers  put 
on  the  throne. 

It  Is  time  for  the  people  to  stand  on  their 
constitutional  rights.  I  know  If  we  refuse  to 
cooperate  with  our  slave  masters  we  are  con- 
sidered traitors.  The  people  will  either  be 
traitors  to  ihemselves  and  the  country  or  be 
traitors  to  Wall  Street.  Before  this  war  Is  over, 
as  the  President  said,  our  economic  system 
will  be  completely  phattered.  Our  debt  will 
be  over  $100,000,000,000.  and  the  coming  gen- 
eration will  be  bom  into  slavery  and  they 
will  be  taught  to  love,  cherish,  and  to  fight 
and  die  on  the  battlefield*  to  defend  It. 

I  must  add  that  our  economic  system  Is 
already  shattered.  We  have  approximately 
52.000.000  shrunken  bellies  in  this  country  to 
prove  it.   It  is  certainly  not  worth  fighting  for. 

"IN    FLANDERS    FIELD 

"(By  Lt.  Col.  John  McCrae) 

"In  Flanders  Field  the  popples  blow 

Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row. 
That  mark  our  places,  and  In  the  sky. 
The  larks  still  bravely  singing,  fly 
Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 

"We  are  the  dead !  short  days  ago 

We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow. 
Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  Field. 

"Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe. 

To  you  with  falling  hands  we  throw 
The  torch:  be  yours  to  hold  It  high. 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  popples  grow 

On  Flanders  Field." 


"CUB   ANSWEa 

"Sleep  on.  brave  pals,  where  popples  grow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row. 
That  mark  the  places  where  ye  fell 
Amid  the  flaming  fires  of  hell 
In  Flanders'  fleid. 

"Te  may  be  dead,  but  still  ye  live. 
Your  courage  unto  us  ye  give 
To  drive  the  barbarous  foe  to  flight, 
Till  none  remain  to  cast  their  blight 
In  Flanders'  field. 

"Take  up  your  quarrel  with  the  foe? 
"Tls  taken  up.  brave  pals,  for  lo! 
The  torch  ye  threw,  we  hold  It  high. 
We  break  no  faith  with  ye  who  die 
In  Flanders'  field." 

Gentlemen.  In  closing.  I  promise  not  to 
break  faith  with  those  who  died  on  Flanders' 
field. 

Owen  O.  Mohris, 
Served  in  Company  I,   Three  Hundred  and 

Sixth  Infantry.  Seventy -seventh  Division. 


President   Roosevelt   Should   Keep    His 
Promise  to  American  Fanners 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  June  30,  1941 


PROTEST  BY  120  REPRESENTATIVES  IN 
CONGRESS  TO  THE  NEW  DEAL  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OPPOSING  ANY  REDUCTIONS 
IN  TARIFF  DUTIES  ON  FARM  PRODUCTS 
IN  THE  PROPOSED  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
WITH  ARGENTINA  AND  URUGUAY 


Mr.   AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.     Mr. 
Speaker,  acting  under  instructions  from 


120  of  my  fellow  Members  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  appeared,  on  June  23, 
before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation in  opposition  to  any  reductions 
in  the  tariff  duties  on  farm  products  in 
coimection  with  the  proposed  trade 
agreements  with  Argentina  and  Uru- 
guay. 

In  my  oral  argument  to  the  committee, 
I  opposed  any  reduction  of  tariff  duties 
on  farm  products  raised  in  the  United 
States  and  demanded  full  protection  to 
the  home  market  for  American  produc- 
ers of  dairy  and  meat  products,  flaxseed, 
vegetables,  fruits,  furs,  hides,  wool,  and 
other  competitive  commodities. 

In  addition  to  my  oral  argument,  I 
read  and  filed  with  the  committee  the 
following  protest  which  was  signed  by 
120   Members   of   this   House,   as   their 
names  appear  on  this  significant  docu- 
ment in  behalf  of  American  producers: 
To  the  Committee  on  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion: 
In  re  proposed  trade  agreement  with  Argen- 
tina and  Uruguay. 
We,  the  undersigned,  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  strongly  oppose  the  pro- 
posed negotiation  of  trade  agreements  with 
Argentina  and  Uruguay.    Our  reasons  are: 

1.  International  trade  Is  chaotic.  Europe 
is  cut  off  from  normal  world  commerce.  No 
one  can  foresee  the  future  pattern  of  inter- 
national trade;  whether  It  will  again  be  un- 
restricted, or  be  limited  by  great  blocs  or 
groups  of  countries  trading  freely  within 
themselves  but  walled  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  A  few  large  nations  may  control 
International  trade  for  their  own  purposes. 
Therefore,  any  foreign-trade  commitments  are 
dangerous  at  this  time. 

Although  right  of  termination  of  agree- 
ment upon  notice  by  either  party  may  be 
provided,  such  right  has  never  been  exercised 
even  under  greatly  altered  circumstances. 
Agreements  with  Holland.  France,  and  Bel- 
glxun-Luxembourg  have  never  been  even  sus- 
pended despite  German  subjugation  of  those 
countries. 

2.  The  principal  avowed  purpose  of  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreement  policy,  according  to 
Secretary  of  State  Hull,  has  been  the  promo- 
tion of  world  peace.  Its  complete  failure  to 
achieve  that  end  Is  overwhelmingly  evident. 

3.  All  concessions  granted  In  either  of  these 
two  proposed  agreements  would  be  generalized 
to  all  countries  under  our  unconditional, 
most-favored-nation  treaties.  Even  Japan, 
Italy,  and  Russia  would  be  Included.  Ger- 
many would  be  the  only  nation  excluded. 
Generalizing  such  concessions  would  dissi- 
pate our  bargaining  power.  When  conflicts 
cease  we  must  have  that  power  as  "a  club 
behind  the  door"  to  reestablish  our  world- 
trade  position,  and  command  for  American 
producers  full  equity  In  world  commerce. 

4.  The  trade  agreements  with  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  are  supposed  to  promote  hemi- 
spheric defense.  We  believe  hemispheric  de- 
fense cannot  be  advanced  by  piecemeal  bar- 
gaining between  the  United  States  and  Indi- 
vidual countries. 

Hemispheric  defense  must  be  considered  In 
the  light  of  the  relations  of  these  countries 
with  other  nations  of  the  world.  Great  Brit- 
ain has  by  far  the  largest  foreign  Invest- 
ments In  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  Conse- 
quently, the  trade  of  those  two  countries  Is 
tied  most  strongly  to  the  British  Empire.  To 
secxire  the  bulk  of  this  trade  we  would  have 
to  take  over  such  Investments.  We  could 
accept  these  In  payment  for  lend-lease  loans. 
But,  we  would  have  to  accept  our  Interest  in 
large  quantities  of  competitive  products, 
mostly  agricultural. 

5.  By  acreage  restrictions,  loans,  food 
stamps,  and  export  subsidies,  the  Government 
has,  for  8  years,  \mdertaken  to  raise  farm 
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prices,  and  control  surpluses,  which  have  be- 
come embarrassing  notwithstanding.  By 
price  raising,  It  now  encourages  Increased  pro- 
duction of  certain  foods.  When  the  present 
emergency  Is  ended,  we  will  face  (as  after  the 
first  World  War)  unmanageable  surpluses, 
and  price  disruptions.  It  is,  therefore.  Il- 
logical to  lower  duties  on  com|>etltlve  agri- 
cultural products. 

6.  Current  shortage  of  ships  for  Latin 
American  trade  would  make  of  the  agree- 
ments merely  a  gesture  now,  but  the  agree- 
ments would  become  fully  effective  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  we  will  be  undergoing 
the  convulsions  of  Internal  readjustment* 
and  collapsed  farm  prices. 

7.  Concessions  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay 
are  contemplated  on  plums,  prunes,  pears, 
and  tomatoes.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture states  these  commodities  are  even  now 
being  produced  In  surplus  ciuantities  in  this 
country.  It  has  been  expending  public  fvmds 
In  surplus  removal  operations  to  raise  their 
prices.  Reduction  of  duties  on  such  com- 
modities would  directly  negate /those  efforts. 

8.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  vari- 
ous devices,  stimulates  production  of  other 
crops  on  former  surplus  crop  lands.  For  In- 
stance, flaxseed  Is  being  grown  on  acreage 
formerly  planted  to  grains.  Dairying  has  In- 
creased tremendously  In  the  South,  replacing 
cotton.  These  proposed  trade  agreements  In- 
clude flaxseed,  cheese,  cast  In,  and  lactrlne 
among  the  commodities  on  which  concessions 
may  be  granted.  The  dangerous  Inconsistency 
Is  patent. 

9.  Various  Federal  social  policies  have  in- 
creased the  cost  of  produclrg  meat  products. 
Nevertheless,  In  the  proposed  agreements,  the 
concessions  Include  extracts  of  meats,  pre- 
served and  prepared  meats,  corned  beef  hash, 
hides,  and  wool.  Here  again  Is  glaring  Incon- 
sistency.   Distress  to  cattle  producers  would 

,  result. 

10.  The  current  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion Is  to  raise  wages,  IncrZ-aslng  production 
costs.  Such  a  policy  cannot  possibly  be  Inte- 
grated with  still  another  trade  policy  of  ad- 
mitting to  the  American  narkets  the  farm 
products  of  low  wages,  long  hours,  and  low- 
lUIng  standards.  The  American  farmer  must 
share  the  social  gains. 

11.  These  proposed  trade  agreements  with 
Argentina  and  Uruguay  certainly  will  contain 
concessions  d3trlmental  to  large  groups  of 
our  population.  Fear  of  potential  Injury 
from  such  trade  agreements  will  Impair  that 
national  unity  so  vital  In  the  present  emer- 
gency. 

In  conclusion,  we  Join  In  the  speclflc  pro- 
tests filed  with  your  committee  by  farmers, 
farm  organizations,  and  others,  opposing  re- 
duction in  the  duties  on  cuseln,  meat  prod- 
ucts, cheese,  flax  seed,  grajjas,  plums,  pears, 
grass  seed,  tomatoes,  asparagus,  wool,  furs, 
hides,  and  other  competl-ive  products  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  trade  agree- 
ments. We  hold  that  Annerlcan  producers 
are  entitled  to  full  protection  In  their  do- 
mestic market. 

The  farmers  of  the  Unlttd  States  properly 
expect  President  Roosevelt  i  o  keep  his  prom- 
ise to  them  when  he  solerinly  declared: 

"I  know  of  no  effective  excessively  high 
tariff  duties  on  farm  products.  I  do  not  In- 
tend that  such  duties  shall  be  lowered.  To 
do  so  would  be  Inconsistent  with  my  entire 
farm  program,  and  every  fanner  knows  It  and 
win  not  be  deceived." 

We,  the  undersigned  Members  of  Congress, 
insist  the  President  keep  th;s  pledge  to  Amer- 
ican farmers. 

We  respectfully  submit  our  protest  to  your 
conunlttee :  ' 

August  H.  Andresen  Minnesota;  Earl 
C.  Mlchener,  Michigan;  Clifford  R. 
Hope,  Kansas;  Harold  Knutson. 
Minnesota;  N.  M.  Mason,  Illinois: 
Bertrand  Gearliart,  California; 
Fred  L.  Crawford,  Michigan;  John 
Taber,  New  York;  CarroU  Reece, 


Tennessee;  Jesse  P.  Wolcott,  Mich- 
igan; J.  Roland  Klnzer,  Pennsyl- 
vania;  Clare   E.  Hoffman,   Michi- 
gan; Charles  L.  Glfford,  Massachu- 
setts;  George  W.  GlUle,   Indiana; 
Carl  T.  Curtis,  Nebraska;  Bartel  J. 
Jonkman,   Michigan;    Everett    M. 
Dlrksen,  Illinois;  W.  A.  Plttcnger, 
Minnesota;   Leiand  Ford.  Califor- 
nia; John  Jennings,  Jr..  Tennessee; 
John   W.    Gwynne,   Iowa;    J.    W. 
Wadsworth.  New  York;  Robert  F. 
Jones,  Ohio;  Frank  Fellows.  Maine; 
Stephen   Bolles,   Wisconsin;    Ross 
Rlzley,    Oklahoma;    Francis   Case, 
South    Dakota;    John    M.    Vorys. 
Ohio;  James  V.  Heldlnger,  Illinois: 
Forest  A.  Harness,  Indiana;  Charles 
L.     Gerlach,     Pennsylvania;      Al- 
bert G.  Rutherford,  Pennsylvania; 
Harve       Tibbott.       Pennsylvania; 
Henry  C.  Dworshak,  Idaho;  Joseph 
J.  O'Brien.   New  York;    Daniel  A. 
Aeed.  New  York;   Albert  .'>.  Engel, 
Michigan;       Paul       Cunningham, 
Iowa;  Roy  O.  Woodruff.  Michigan; 
Usher  L.  Burdick.  North  Dakota; 
Ben  F.  Jensen,  Iowa;  Louis  E.  Gra- 
ham, Pennsylvania;  Benjamin  Jar- 
rett,  Pennsylvania;  Frank  B.  Keefe, 
Wisconsin;  Charles  S.  Dewey,  Bll- 
nols;  Joseph  P.  O'Hara,  Minnesota; 
Raymond    S.    Springer,    Indiana; 
Homer  D.  Angell,  Oregon;  Thomas 
A.  Jenkins,  Ohio;  Charles  A.  Hal- 
leck.    Indiana;    Oscar    Youngdahl. 
Minnesota;   James  W.  Mott.  Ore- 
gon; H.  Carl  Andersen,  Minnesota; 
Jessie     Sumner,     Illinois;      Edith 
Nourse      Rogers.      Massachusetts; 
John  Z.  Anderson.  California;  Mel- 
Tln    J.    Maas,    Minnesota;    A.    D. 
Baumhart,  Jr.,  Ohio;   Clarence  J. 
Brown.   Ohio;    Charles  H.    Elston, 
Ohio;  U.  S.  Guyer,  Kansas;  Allen 
T.        Treadway,        Massachusetts; 
Charles   R.  Robertson,  North  Da- 
kota; Richard  P   Gale,  Minnesota; 
Prank   Carlson,   Kansas;    Paul  W. 
Shafer,  Michigan;  Henry  O.  Talle. 
Iowa;  Anton  J.  Johnson,  Illinois; 
W.  H.  Wheat,  Illinois;  William  N. 
Stratton,    Illinois;     Evan    Howell, 
Illinois;      Harry     L.     Englebrlght, 
California;  Charles  R.  Clason,  Mas- 
sachusetts; Reld  F.  Murray,  Wis- 
consin;   Fred   C.   Gilchrist,   Iowa; 
K.  M.  LeCompte,  Iowa;  W.  P.  Lam- 
bertson,  Kansas;  Noble  J.  Johnson. 
Indiana;  William  S.  Hill,  Colorado; 
Gerald  W.  Landls,  Indiana;  J.  Ed- 
gar   Chenoweth,    Colorado;     Karl 
Mundt,  South  Dakota;  Edward  H. 
Rees,  Kansas;   Thomas  E.  Martin, 
Iowa;  Chaimcey  W.  Reed,  Illinois: 
Thomas  Winter,  Kansas;  Earl  WU- 
son,   Indiana;   William   H.  Black- 
ney,  Michigan;  William  H.  Steven- 
son, Wisconsin;   Joseph  L.  Johns, 
Wisconsin;   Cliff   Clevenger,  Ohio; 
Karl  Stefan,  Nebraska;  George  A. 
Paddock,  Illinois;   PhUlp  A.  Ben- 
nett, Missouri;  Walter  C.  Ploeser, 
Mlssotirl;    Joseph  W.   Martin,  Jr., 
Massachvisetts;  George  H.  Bender, 
Ohio;  Donald  H.  McLean.  New  Jer- 
sey;     Dewey      Short,      Missouri; 
Frederick  C.  Smith,  Ohio;  Oren  8. 
Copeland,     Nebraska;     James     C. 
Oliver,  Maine;  C.  W.  Bishop,  Illi- 
nois;   J.   Harry    McGregor,   Ohio; 
John  M.  Robslon,  Kentucky;  Ward 
Johnson,      California;      HamUton 
Fish,  New  York;  Charles  A.  Plimi- 
ley,    Vermont;     Ivor    D.    Fenton, 
Pennsylvania;  Fred  Bradley,  Mich- 
igan;     Gordon      Canfleld,      New 
Jersey;  George  A.  Dondero,  Michi- 
gan;  Robert  F.  Rich.  Pennsylvania: 
L,  C.    Arends,  Illinois;    Lewis  D. 


Thill.  Wisconsin;  Robert  A.  Grant. 
Indiana;  Jeannette  Rankin,  Mon- 
tana; Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
Maine;  Leo  E.  Allen,  Illinois;  Rob- 
ert L.  Rodgers,  Pennsylvania. 


In  Tribute  to  William  E.  Borah 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVB8 


Monday.  June  30,  1941 


TRIBUTE  BY  HON.  COMPTOn  I.  WHITE,  OF 
IDAHO       ^ 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
at  Fairfield,  111.,  the  birthplace  of  the 
late  Senator  William  E.  Borah  was  dedi- 
cated as  a  shrine,  and  many  thousands  of 
people  paid  their  respects  to  his  memory 
by  attending  the  ceremony.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  event,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  include  my  sincere  tribute 
which  was  forwarded  to  the  dedicatory 
committee : 

IN  TRIBUTE  TO    WILLIAM  K.   BOKAR 

(By  CoMPTON  I.  WnrrE,  Member  of  Congress) 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica girds  for  defense.  whUe  the  greatest  up- 
heaval of  governments  In  the  history  of  th« 
world  shakes  the  very  foundations  of  civiliza- 
tion, it  Is  flttlng  that  we  pause  to  reflect  on 
the  philosophy  of  that  beloved  national  and 
International  personage,  the  late  Senator  Wil- 
liam E.  Borah,  and  pay  tribute  to  his  memory. 

To  us  he  left  for  guidance  the  heritage  of 
his  faith  In  representative  government,  hla 
hope  for  comity  between  all  nations,  and  his 
love  of  social  Justice. 

We  do  well  to  honor  htm  whose  intense 
patriotism.  Independence  of  thought,  courage 
of  conviction,  and  fearless  leadership  need 
emulation  In  these  troubled  times.  He  exem- 
plified his  Ideals  of  citizenship  by  sacrificing 
a  lucrative  legal  career  to  serve  his  ooimtry 
as  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  for 
36  years;  he  refused  to  adopt  Ideas  and  prac- 
tices simply  because  they  had  been  estab- 
lished by  usage  or  were  orthodox  In  theory 
but  ever  sought  knowledge  and  truth  from 
the  highest  authorities  of  history  and  litera- 
ture and  from  his  contemporaries;  his  con- 
clusions he  announced  with  calm  conviction 
when  he  knew  excoriating  criticism  would 
be  his  lot;  if  the  mantle  of  acclaim  fell  on 
his  shoulders  after  his  Ideas  had  been  tested 
In  the  crucible  of  di;bate  and  public  opinion. 
he  brushed  it  aside  with  the  simplicity  emd 
serenity  of  a  great  eouI. 

Senator  Borah  once  said.  "Time  and  time 
alone,  unerring  and  remorseless,  will  give  us 
each  ovir  proper  place  In  the  affection  of  our 
countrymen  and  In  the  esteem  and  com- 
mendation of  those  who  are  to  come  after 
us." 

The  affection  of  the  people  of  his  native 
State  of  Illinois  is  attested  by  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  birthplace  so  that  posterity  may 
visit  the  sfXJt  and  reflect  upon  the  American 
concept  of  equality  of  opportxinlty.  It  was 
at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  that  Senator 
Borah  was  born  in  the  simple  surroxmdingi 
of  an  average  American  home;  his  chUdbood 
days  in  the  environment  of  a  Christian  house- 
hold, his  education  without  the  panoply  of 
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wealth.  hiB  determined  effort  to  establish  hlm- 
■elX  »a  a  citizen  cf  wcrlh  In  his  adopted  State 
or  Idaho,  and  his  rise  to  national  fame  and 
Intemauionja  Importance  exempliXy  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

Before  the  sands  of  time  had  nm  their 
course  In  the  life  of  Senator  Borah,  the  people 
of  Idaho  bestowed  upon  him  the  honor  of 
having  the  most  majestic  mountain  within 
Its  bortlers  named  Mount  Borah  They  hon- 
ored him  for  the  better  part  of  half  a  century 
with  the  highest  office  the  State  could  bestow. 
»  seat  In  tb«  Dnlted  SUtes  Senate.  He  sleeps 
In  hallo^-ed  grotmd  in  Idaho. 

The  name  of  Borah  the  Nation  over  con- 
notes a  brilliant  intellect,  an  Illustrious  rec- 
ord, a  polity  of  Justice.  He  bears  the  esteem 
of  cotinUess  masses  In  this  country  and 
•broad.  As  It  has  been  said  of  another  great 
man  of  Illinois,  so  it  may  be  said  of  Senator 
William  E.  Borah,  "^e  belongs  to  the  ages." 


Jdy  ia  Anerican  History 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

<»   PIMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  30.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS,  OP 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  Inde- 
pendence Day  only  a  few  days  away,  we 
should  redcdlcate  ourselves  to  the  princi- 
ples of  our  founding  fathers  and  the  free- 
doms which  we  enjoy.  Freedom  is  our 
heritage;  to  defend  freedom  is  our  duty. 

We  are  all  proud  of  American  history, 
and  there  have  been  many  events  which 
will  long  remair  in  our  memories.  I  am 
herewith  submitting  to  the  people  of 
America  historical  high  lights  that  oc- 
curred in  our  Nation's  history  during  the 
month  of  July.  I  intend  to  submit  fur- 
ther historical  high  lights  periodically 
throughout  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  anide  follows: 

July  1.  fh^  Battle  of  Gettysburg  began  In 
1863:  m  1898  durln^  the  Spanish-American 
War  the  Battle  of  San  Juan  was  foucht. 

July  2.  Sherman  antitrust  law  passed  In 
1890:  first  elevated  railroad  opened  to  trafllc 
to  New  York  City  In  18C7. 

July  3.  Oeirge  Washington  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  C^cntlnental  Army  at  Boston  In 
1T75;  Bf  ttle  o'  Santiago  fought  during  Span- 
ish-American War  m  1898. 

July  4 .  In  iddltlon  to  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  ol  Independence  this  day  Is  cele- 
brated for  (1)  the  opening  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  at  West  Point  In  1802: 
(3)  the  birth  of  President  Calvin  CooUdge  at 
Plymouth.  Vt.,  In  1873;  {3)  the  compleUon 
of  the  first  Pacific  cable  In  1903;  (4)  the  birth 
of  the  great  novelist.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
at  Salem.  Mass..  In  1804;  (5)  the  birth  of  the 
Immortal  composer,  Stephen  Foster  Collins 
1  1898:  (6)  the  enactment  of  the  first  tariff 
law  In  1789;  (7)  and  the  death  in  1826  of 
Presidents  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 

July  3.  David  G.  Parragut  first  United 
States  admiral,  bom  In  1801,  and  P.  T. 
Bamum  bom  In  1810. 

July  6.  Republican  Party  organized  at 
Jackson.  Mich.,  in  1854:  John  Paul  Jones, 
naval  hero  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  bom 
to  1747. 

July  7.  Ccdumbla  University  estatillshed  to 
New  YMk  City  to  1754  as  King's  CoUege. 


July  8.  Birth  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  in 
1839;  Jacob  Barsimson.  first  Jew,  reached 
New  Amsterdam  In  1654. 

July  9.  Ellas  Howe,  Inventor  of  the  sewing 
machine,  born  In  1819. 

Jiily  10.  Wyoming  admitted  to  the  Union 
In  1890;  James  Abbott  McNeill  Whistler,  one 
of  great  American  patoters,  born  at  Lowell. 
Mass..  In  1834. 

July  11.  United  States  Marine  Corps  estab- 
lished by  Congress  In  1798:  John  Qulncy 
Adams,  sixth  President  of  the  United  States, 
born  In  1767. 

July  12-  Henry  David  Thoreau.  great  natu- 
ralist and  philosopher,  bom  at  Concord,  Mass., 
In  1817. 

Jtily  13.  Congress  passes  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  first  law  for  government  of 
territory  outside  of  Original  Thirteen  Colo- 
nies, which  provided  governmt;nt  for  aiea  out 
of  which  were  carved  States  oX  Ohio.  Indiana. 
nUnoUi,  Mlc'hlgan,  and  Wisconsin. 

July  14.  Rrst  International  Industrial  ex- 
position opens  as  Crystal  Palace  World's  Fair 
In  New  York  City  In  1853. 

July  15.  World  War  battle  of  Chateau 
Thierry  begins  In  1918. 

July  16.  Birth  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  founder 
of  Christian  Science,  In  1821 

July  17.  Congress  passes  act  authorizing  ac- 
quisition of  District  of  Columbia  as  seat  of 
United  States  Government,  In  1790. 

July  18  Horatio  Alger,  noted  author,  died 
In  1899. 

July  19.  First  woman's  rights  convention 
met  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  In  1848. 

July  20.  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  became 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land  In  1867. 

July  21.  First  battle  of  Bull  Run  began 
dtirlng  War  Betweeja  the  States  In  ^61.        I 

July  22.  Pilgrim  Fathers  leave  Holland  for 
America  in  1620;  first  patent  for  color  pho- 
tography granted  to  Frederick  E.  Ives  in  1890. 

July  23.  First  workable  typewriter  patented 
in  1829. 

July  24.  Brlgham  Young  and  the  Mormons 
arrive  on  site  of  Salt  Lake  City  in  1847,  a 
day  now  celebrated  as  Utah's  Pioneer  Day 

July  25.  Smokeless  powder  used  for  the 
first  time  in  the  United  States  in  experiments 
at  Sandy  Hook.  N.  J.,  in  1891. 

July  26.  William  Jennings  Bryan  died  In 
1925. 

July  27.  First  successful  Atlantic  cable 
completed  In  1866. 

July  28.  Ballington  Booth,  founder  of  the 
Volunteers  of  America,  born  in  1859. 

July  29  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  first  newspaper 
west  of  the  Alleghenles.  published  in  1786; 
BoothTarklngton.  noted  author,  born  In  In- 
dianapolis in  1869. 

July  30.  First  Colonial  leglflattnre— Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses — meets  at  Jamestown  in 
1619:  Henry  Ford  bom  In  1863. 

July  31.  First  patent  issvied  by  the  United 
States  Government  granted  to  Samuel  Hop- 
kins in  1790. 


Wliat  Promises  Will  Mr.  Roosevelt 
Honor? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  A.  DAY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  30,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  SUNDAY 
TRIBUNE 


Mr.  DAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave 
to  expend  my  remarks  In  the  Recorj),  I 


include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  of  June  29. 
1941: 

I  From  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  of  June 
29,  1941] 

WHAT    PROMISES    WILL    BCB.    ROOSSVILI    BONOHT 

The  way  the  ball  Is  tossed  from  Downing 
Street  to  the  White  House  and  from  the 
White  House  to  Downing  Street,  from  British 
ministers  to  American  Cabinet  ofQcials  and 
back  again  would  Indicate  preconcerted 
teamwork  and  probably  does. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  had  asked  for  suspended 
judgment  on  the  Rohin  Mocr  Incident.  His 
calm  disappeared  in  his  highly  dramatized 
message  to  Congress  In  which  he  virtually 
said  that  American  battleships  would  speak 
the  next  word. 

It  Is  Just  possible  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
heard  from  London  that  the  Hitler  move 
agalnet  Stalin  was  to  be  expected  momen- 
tarily and  knew  that  if  he  was  to  make  any- 
thing of  the  Robin  Moor  Incident  he  had  to 
get  In  before  It  was  completely  forgotten. 
He  had  waited  for  the  public  to  get  out  ahead 
m  demanding  war.  The  public  remained 
calm,  and  If  the  Incident  were  to  be  made  a 
part  of  the  war  propaganda  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  to  move  quickly.  London  accepted  his 
message  as  something  Just  preceding  a  decla- 
ration of  war. 

We  have  Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  words  for  it 
that  the  things  he  Is  doing  would  put  the 
United  States  in  war.  To  draw  the  conclu- 
sion is  only  logical.  He  can  be  called  as  a 
witness  against  himself  to  prove  that  he  has 
Intended  to  bring  about  a  situation  which  he 
thought  would  make  war  unescapable. 

When  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  second 
term  in  1936  he  made  a  speech  In  Chautau- 
qua, N.  Y.,  In  which  he  said  he  hated  war, 
and  warned  the  country  that  if  It  should 
break  out  In  Europe  there  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous pressure  exerted  to  this  country  to 
tear  down  our  neutrality.  He  then  said  It 
would  be  clamor  of  greed  and  that  to  resist 
It  would  require  the  unswerving  support  of 
all  Americans  who  love  peace.  He  added: 
"The  effective  maintenance  of  American  neu- 
trality depends  today,  as  in  the  past,  on  the 
wisdom  and  determination  of  whoever  at  the 
moment  occupy  the  offices  of  President  and 
Secretary  of  State." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Hull  continue  to 
occupy  those  offices,  partly  because  the  sec- 
ond-term candidate  was  not  talking  and  act- 
ing as  the  third-term  President  does. 

In  1939  the  war  of  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
been  talking  wa^  on.  The  clamor  and  the 
pressure  for  abandonment  of  American  neu- 
trality also  was  on.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  about  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  third  term,  ap- 
peared still  to  be  a  man  of  peace,  as  he 
would  have  to  be  If  he  was  to  be  a  successful 
candidate,  but  he  wanted  some  changes  In 
the  neutrality  law.  He  didn't  want  to  de- 
stroy the  law  which  he  had  predicted  would 
be  attacked;  no,  he  wanted  to  Improve  It. 

People  who  saw  through  his  totentlons 
were  convinced  at  the  time  that  If  he  got 
what  he  wanted  neutrality  was  otit  of  the 
window.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  "No,"  all  he 
wanted  was  power  to  keep  American  ships 
and  American  citizens  out  of  war  zones. 
"This  means  less  likelihood  of  incidents  and 
controversies  which  tend  to  draw  us  into  con- 
flict, as  they  did  in  the  last  World  War. 
There  lies  the  road  to  peace" 

That  was  a  part  of  the  program.  It  was 
the  part  which  was  used  to  jvistify  the  other 
part,  which  opened  American  markets  to 
belligerents  who  could  send  ships  with  cash 
to  buy  munitions. 

Cash  and  carry  was  safe — safe,  no  doubt.  If 
guarded  by  the  wisdom  and  determination 
of  the  men  who  happened  to  occupy  the 
offices  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State. 
"Our  acts,"  said  Blr.  Roosevelt  to  Congress, 
"must  be  guided  by  one  single,  bard-headed 
thought,  keeping  America  out  of  this  war." 
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The  third-term  Candida*^  asking  for  votes 
made  more  promises.  There  would  be  no  for- 
eign wars.  Your  boys  are  not  going  to  be  sent 
to  war.  All  this,  and  mor:,  again  and  again. 
When  the  third-term  cancidate,  through  the 
misjudgment  of  the  American  people,  became 
the  third-term  President,  the  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  throw  his  neutrality  law  Into  the 
ashcan  and  ptish  the  lease -lend  bill  through 
Congress.  Now  he  presents  to  Congress  the 
case  of  an  American  ship,  carrying  American 
passengers  and  goods,  boiuid  for  a  belligerent 
port,  sunk  as  an  act  of  piracy  by  an  outlaw 
nation,  one  of  "the  Incidents  and  contro- 
versies which  tend  to  draw  us  into  confUct, 
as  they  did  In  the  last  World  War." 

As  a  second-term  candidate  and  as  a  third- 
term  candidate  Mr.  Roosjvelt  deceived  the 
people.  To  secure  his  election  he  declared  for 
peace.  As  soon  as  he  was  back  in  the  White 
House  he  took  steps  for  war.  We  do  not  know 
yet  what  promises  he  was  laaking  all  the  time 
to  foreign  governments.  We  don't  know  what 
promises  he  made  to  France  or  what  promises 
he  has  made  to  Great  Britain  other  than  the 
public  pledges  that  all  the  resources  of  the 
United  States  were  at  their  disposal.  Secret 
commitments  are  unknown.  They  wotUd 
seem  to  exist.  The  time  for  their  disclosure 
will  come  later. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  promises  to  the  American 
people  have  been  to  keep  them  out  of  war. 
All  his  actions  are  leading  them  into  it.  He 
Is  endeavoring  to  make  war  Inescapable. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  words  to  this  country  have 
not  been  trustworthy.  The  British  think  that 
his  word  to  them  can  be  trusted.  To  act  In 
good  faith  to  them  he  must  act  in  bad  faith 
to  his  fellow  countrymen.  Which  promise  Is 
he  about  to  honor? 


World    Situation    Has    Undergone   Far- 
Reaching  Change 
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HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TEKNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  30.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  BRECKENRIDGE  LONG 
TO  THE  CHATTANOOGA  (TENN.)  RO- 
TARY CLUB 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  ar.i  include  therein 
an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Breckenridge 
Long.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  to  the 
Chattanooga  (Term.)  Rotary  Club  on 
June  26: 

An  amazing  aspect  of  the  world  of  today  Is 
the  speed  of  international  developments.  In 
less  than  2  years  the  world  situation  has  un- 
dergone far-reaching  change.  Since  that 
fateful  morning  In  September  1939.  when 
Hitler's  legions  swarmed  into  Poland,  the 
march  of  events  has  prcceeded  with  awful 
suddenness  and  In  unforeseen  directions. 
Many  nations  which  enjoyed  freedom  and  in- 
dependence have  been  crushed  by  the  on- 
rushing  tide  of  aggressor  armies.  Peoples 
who  yesterday  knew  the  blessings  of  liberty 
today  live  under  the  tyrannical  rule  of  con- 
querors who  Impose  upon  their  victims  bru- 
tal methods  reminiscent  of  the  darkest  ages 
of  history. 

Sadly  enough,  the  peoples  of  these  coun- 
J  tries  which  have  gone  down  before  the  totali- 


tarian armies  are  partly  to  blame  for  the 
tragedy  which  has  befallen  them.  They 
closed  their  eyes  to  the  dangers  about  them. 
They  refused  to  believe  that  the  powerful 
military  machines  which  were  being  con- 
structed by  the  dictators  would  be  used 
against  them.  They  would  not  be  convinced 
that  the  dictators  were  preparing  a  program 
of  world  conquest.  They  allowed  themselves 
to  be  hypnotized  by  promises  that  the  dicta- 
tors had  no  designs  on  other  nations.  As  a 
consequence,  they  neglected  to  prepare  ade- 
quate defense  against  the  critical  dangers 
confronting  them. 

Meanwhile  the  totalitarian  nations  geared 
their  entire  economies  for  war.  Year  after 
year  they  followed  this  policy  relentlessly. 
They  regimented  their  peoples.  They  trained 
great  armies.  They  darkened  the  skies  with 
airplanes.  They  produced  a  huge  volume  of 
military  equipment  and  accumulated  tre- 
mendous supplies  of  war  materials.  They  di- 
rected their  entire  national  effort  to  prepara- 
tion for  aggressive  warfare. 

When  the  storm  broke  the  totalitarian 
armies  with  their  superior  training  and  equip- 
ment were  able  to  overrun  nation  after  na- 
tion. One  by  one  the  smaller  peoples  fell. 
The  brutal  Invasion  and  ruthless  extinguish- 
ment of  the  Independence  of  many  countries 
are  still  vivid  in  our  minds. 

Each  step  in  the  conquest  of  the  totall- 
tarlans  has  been  the  destruction  of  a  nation. 
Each  step  has  been  used  In  preparation  for 
the  next— rthe  subjugated  people,  the  area 
acquired,  the  resources  taken — all  have  been 
used  Immediately  to  support  new  advances. 
In  addition  to  being  equipped  with  power- 
ful arms,  the  totalltarlans  make  use  of  every 
weapon  of  subversion,  deceit,  corruption,  and 
assault.  In  carrying  on  their  operations  they 
are  not  restrained  by  considerations  of  gen- 
erally recognized  law  or  principles  of  hu- 
manity. 

The  totalltarlans  have  no  fixed  limit  for 
their  program  of  conquest.  They  are  des- 
perately struggling  to  get  control  of  the  seas 
as  an  essential  means  of  achieving  and  main- 
taining their  conquest  of  other  continents. 
If  they  should  succeed  In  this,  the  danger  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  other  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  great  as  It  Is  today, 
would  be  many  times  greater.  Under  modern 
conditions  of  warfare  the  open  oceans  can 
become  a  highway  for,  rather  than  a  barrier 
against,  an  attack  on  this  hemisphere. 

The  danger  before  us  Is  as  great  as  or 
greater  than  any  we  have  ever  experienced 
In  our  entire  history  as  a  nation.  We  in 
America  must  be  ftilly  aroused  to  this  patent 
fact  before  it  Is  too  late.  I  hope  that  we  can 
profit  by  the  experience  of  the  peoples  who 
have  felt  the  full  force  of  the  Nazi  military 
machine  and  who  are  now  enslaved  under  a 
merciless,  tyrannical  rxile.  If  we  can  really 
profit  by  their  experience,  we  will  drive  with 
Increased  Intensity  to  build  our  defense 
strong  enough  to  Instire  that  the  war  shall 
not  reach  this  hemisphere. 

The  task  of  defense  of  this  Nation  is  of  tre- 
mendous proportions.  Safeguarding  our  her- 
itage reqtilres  the  full  and  continuous  efforts 
of  each  and  every  one.  The  single  effort  of 
one  individual  may  seem  small.  But  we  have 
130.000,000  individuals  In  this  country,  and 
each  one  of  us  has  a  real  stake  In  the  out- 
come of  the  effort  In  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged. Each  must  work  with  a  sense  that 
what  he  does  Is  important  In  determining 
whether  this  country  shall  be  secure.  The 
members  of  the  armed  forces  have  their  par- 
ticular field  of  activity.  The  worker  on  the 
farm  or  In  the  factory  or  In  the  mine  can 
make  a  definite  contribution.  Each  of  us 
can  contribute  In  some  way,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  the  national-defense  effort. 

The  days  and  weeks  and  months  ahead 
will  be  strenuous.  Sacrifice  In  some  degree 
will  be  necessary  for  all  of  us.  However,  we 
can  be  assured  that  the  sacrifice  will  be  of 


some  privileges  and  not  of  fundamental 
rights.  We  must  tcal\ze  that  the  end  in  view 
Is  the  preservation  of  our  national  existence, 
our  free  institutions,  our  way  of  life.  It  is 
to  Insure  that  the  lamp  of  liberty,  lighted  in 
this  country  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  shall 
not  be  darkened.  For  that  end.  no  sacrifice 
is  too  great. 

I  often  think  that  In  this  country  we  are 
too  prone  to  take  otir  liberties  for  granted. 
We  forget  that  they  were  brought  about 
through  the  struggle  and  sacrifice  of  the 
founders  of  this  Nation.  We  assimie,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  perpetual  existence  of 
Individual  freedom,  freedom  of  religion,  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  freedom  of  the  press. 
We  do  not  realize  that  unless  we  watch  our 
ramparts  there  may  be  a  black-out  of  these 
freedoms.  With  our  covmtry  surrounded  on 
both  sides  by  vast  expanses  of  water  and  far 
from  the  scene  of  battle,  we  would  like  to 
enjoy  otur  leisure  and  liunwy  and  trust  to  the 
future  to  take  care  of  Itself. 

Meanwhile,  other  peoples  lie  prostrate  un- 
der the  invader's  heel.  Their  liberties  have 
been  taken  away.  Starvation  is  rampant 
among  them.  Children  are  suffering  mentally 
and  physically.  Families  are  torn  apart.  The 
firing  squads  regtilarly  take  their  toll.  Ter- 
rorism Is  the  order  of  the  day. 

It  is  all  very  alliulng  for  us  to  sit  compla- 
cently in  our  comfortable  homes  and  think 
In  Illusory  vein  that  war  wlU  not  come  to  us 
here — that  the  stories  we  hear  of  Europe  and 
of  Asia  and  of  Africa  are,  after  all.  happen- 
Ings  thousands  of  miles  away — that  It  can- 
not happen  here.  It  Is  all  too  easy  to  be 
deceived  by  stretches  of  fertile  fields  which 
run  out  beyond  horizons  and  to  feel  that  no 
danger  from  abroad  could  carry  this  far.  So 
thought  Poland.  So  thought  Norway,  stretch- 
ing way  up  Into  the  Arctic  circle.  So  thotight 
Greece,  bathed  by  the  warm  water  of  the 
Mediterranean.  So  It  was  thought  on  the 
tropic  sands  of  Africa,  in  the  distant  re- 
cesses of  China,  far  Indo-Cblna,  and  old  Slam 
down  near  the  Equator. 

We  must  not  be  beguiled  by  such  thought. 
We  must  tmderstand  that  distance  measured 
in  miles  has  been  reduced  to  Inches,  that  time 
has  been  decimated  and  space  rendered  of  no 
protective  value.  We  must  understand  that 
the  actual  waging  of  that  thing  called  war  has 
changed.  There  was  a  time  that  It  com- 
menced when  the  shooting  began.  But  now  it 
has  predecessors  the  consequences  of  which 
are  worse  if  possible  than  the  devastation  of 
actual  military  combat.  There  is  the  In- 
sidious infiltration  of  whispering  agents  cast- 
ing doubt  upon  the  Justice  of  our  own  posi- 
tion, faintly  pralsliig  the  qualities  of  the 
Intending  Intruder.  Then  come  agents  of 
trouble  and  discord,  inciting  opposition  at 
home,  making  trouble  In  centers  of  mechani- 
cal production.  Then  the  saboteurs  to  throw 
monkey  wrenches  Into  the  machinery — all 
with  the  object  of  creating  discord  and  dis- 
may and  of  rendering  nugatory  efficient 
organization.  The  radio  becomes  the  Instru- 
ment of  Insidious  voices.  Doubt  Is  cultivated. 
Pear  is  propagated — fear,  the  worst  of  our 
foes,  the  ally  of  threatening  force. 

Another  predecessor  Is  economic  jsenetra- 
tlon,  to  destroy  existing  markets  for  your 
goods,  to  gain  footholds  m  the  territory  of 
your  neighbors,  and,  when  economic  and 
financial  conditions  have  been  sufficiently 
cultivated,  to  Institute  political  control  over 
some  not  distant  country.  Once  political 
control  Is  established,  then  the  military 
armies,  throvigh  the  air.  on  the  water,  by  land, 
and  from  the  new  base  the  cowering  In- 
habitants become  servitors,  even  vmwilllng 
partners  of  mechanized  mUltary  autocracy  in 
prepaiatlon  for  Its  next  plunge,  with  a  his- 
tory of  suffering  in  its  wake  and  a  promise  of 
sorrow  for  the  next  victim— unless  stopped 
In  Its  mad  career. 

We  must  determine  that  these  things  shall 
not  happen  here.    They  cannot  happen  hero 


New  T(»k  City  in  1754  as  King's  CoUege. 


I  to  expend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  '  thought,  keeping  America  out  of  this  war." 
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If  w*  unite  m  carrying  forward  a  mighty 
and  Eusutned  defense  program;  If  we  build 
our  defense  awlfUy.  efficiently,  and  ade- 
quately. 

In  this  dangerous  hour,  we  should  pre- 
pare for  every  possible  contingency.  We 
must  prepare  to  meet  a  challenge  from  what- 
ever dlrecUon  It  may  come.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  increase  the  numbers  and  efficiency 
of  our  Army,  our  Navy,  and  our  Air  Corps. 
We  must  build  great  fleets  of  airplanes.  We 
must  laimch  Increased  numbers  of  merchant 
ships.  We  must  step  up  the  production  of 
every  weapon  necessary  for  self-defense.  All 
these  should  be  done  with  the  utmost  speed, 
for  speed  Is  the  vital  need  of  the  day. 

Mb  a  part  of  our  national -defense  effort 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  ap- 
proved overwhelmingly  the  policy  of  extend- 
ing assistance  to  Great  Britain,  China,  and 
other  nations  which  are  endeavoring  to  twn 
back  the  advance  of  the  aggressors.  It  Is 
dear  that  our  own  interests  Jxistlfy  fully 
the  furnishing  of  weapons  necessary  for  use 
to  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  British  peo- 
ple. This  Is  but  the  exercise  of  our  InaUen- 
able  right  of  self-defense.  In  accordance 
with  the  policy  expreesed  to  the  I^nd-Lease 
Act,  we  are  detennlned  to  continue  to  send 
to  Great  Britain  In  ever-tocreaslng  quantities 
foMi^  airplanes,  guns,  ammunition,  and  other 
necessary  supplies. 

Another  direction  to  which  our  defense 
prvparatloxu  are  being  made  Is  through  co- 
operation with  the  other  nations  of  this 
hemisphere.  An  attack  by  an  aggressor 
power  against  any  nation  of  this  hemisphere 
obviously  would  menace  the  United  States. 
Our  system  of  national  defense,  therefore, 
la  part  of  a  hemisphere  defense  system  in 
which  we  are  cooperating  with  the  other 
American  nations.  We  are  advising  those 
nations  of  our  defense  preparations.  We 
have  received  mUltary  missions  from  them 
and.  to  turn,  we  have  sent  mUltary  experts 
to  them.  It  Is  our  purpose  to  encourage 
a  frank  toterchange  of  information  and 
plans.  The  naval  bases  which  we  have  ac- 
quired from  Great  Britain  are  for  the  pro- 
tecUon  of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  unity  of  the  American  nations  was 
shown  when  these  bases  were  promptly  made 
available  by  the  United  States  to  the  other 
American  republics  for  cooperative  use. 

Tour  Government  Is  fxilly  alive  to  the  sit- 
uation confronttog  the  United  SUtes.  Bach 
of  the  three  branches  of  our  National  Gov- 
ernment Is  aware  of  the  needs  of  that  sltua- 
uon.  Each  oOoer  of  yoxir  Government  Is  on 
g\iard.  We  only  hope  that  each  cltlxen  for 
^^p»— '»  realises  the  significance  of  the  situa- 
tion a*  It  actually  exists  and  the  consequences 
for  hU  own  self  and  for  the  members  of  his 
family  and  for  their  Jotot  peace  unless  we  all 
of  ua  Joto  In  a  magnificent  effort  for  defense. 
President  Roose\'elt  has  proclaimed  a  full 
emergency.  That  fact  alone  should  bring 
realization  to  every  man  and  woman  In  Amer- 
ica that  the  danger  la  direct  and  will  be 
Imminent  xmlcas  we  all  Joto  to  a  united 
effcat.  In  making  that  declaration  the  Presi- 
dent said: 

"I  call  upon  all  the  loyal  dtlaens  engaged 
to  production  for  defense.     •     •     • 

"I  call  upon  all  our  loyal  workmen  as  well 
as  employers.     •     •     • 

"I  caU  upon  loyal  8Ut«  and  local  leaden 
and  officials.    •     •     * 

'1  call  upon  all  loyal  dtlaens  to  place  the 
Nation's  needs  first  to  mtod  and  to  action 
to  the  end  that  we  may  moblllae  and  have 
ready  for  Instant  defensive  use  all  of  the 
physical  powers,  all  of  the  moral  strength, 
and  all  at  the  material  resources  of  this 
NaUon." 

The  call  has  gone  forth.  We  beg  of  you 
to  heed  the  call— «nd  to  do  each  one  his  bit 
In  the  mightiest  effort  of  all  time. 


A  Woman  of  No  Importance 
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EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  ST.  LOUIS  POST- 
DISPATCH 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude herein  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  June  20, 
1941.  I  recommend  it  to  every  Amer- 
ican: 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  June 
20.  1941] 

A  WOMAN  OF  NO  IMPORTANC* 

"Mrs.  Robert  Wood,  wife  of  the  State  Com- 
munist Party  secretary,  was  convicted  last 
night  of  crlmtoal  syndicalism  by  a  district 
court  Jury,  which  reconunended  the  maxi- 
mum punishment  of  10  years'  imprisonment 
and  $5,000  ftoe."  So  runs  a  laconic  news  dis- 
patch from  Oklahoma  City 

Por  what  was  Mrs.  Wood  convicted? 
Stripped  down  to  Its  tan  essentials,  she  was 
convicted  because  she  fi^heres  to  a  political 
ptiUoeophy — namely^ .  conunufilsm — that  Is 
hateful  to  most  Americans,  tocludlng  this 
newspaper.  Mrs.  Wood  did  not  murder  any- 
one. She  did  not  commit  sabotage.  She  did 
not  steal.  She  did  not  cheat  on  her  income 
tax.  She  did  not  violate  any  of  the  basic 
laws  of  the  land. 

What  she  did  was  think  thoughts,  read 
books,  and  express  ideas  which  the  Ku  Klxixers 
of  Oklahoma  did  not  Uke.  For  that  she  is 
to  spend  10  years  in  prison,  more  years  than 
many  of  our  foulest  criminals  hfive  served. 

Mrs.  Wood,  of  course,  is  a  womtm  of  no  im- 
portance. In  the  eyes  of  some  Americans. 
partlc\ilarly  of  the  Ku  Klux  type  which  they 
breed  In  Oklahoma — and  this  goes  for  some 
of  their  Judges,  prosecutors,  eheriffs,  and 
other  public  officials — the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Wood  Is  a  Conunimlst  places  her  beyond  the 
pale.  It  places  her  not  only  beyond  the  pale 
of  social  respectability,  but  also  beyond  the 
pale  of  law.  of  Justice,  of  the  fundamental 
rights  for  which  Americans  have  died  and  for 
which  they  may  soon  die  agato. 

We  want  to  ask  a  question,  blnce  when 
has  It  become  a  crime  in  the  United  States — 
to  the  land  of  George  Washington,  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Andrew  Jackson.  Abraliam  Lincoln. 
and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  yes,  and  in  the 
land  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  who  has  ex- 
preesed his  determination  to  carry  the  foiur 
predous  freedoms  of  America  aU  over  the 
world — since  when  has  it  become  a  crime  to 
think,  to  read,  and  to  talk? 

But  let  us  explain  In  dear,  simple  lan- 
guage about  Mrs.  Wood.  Her  conviction  is 
one  of  a  series  of  prosecutions  being  con- 
ducted to  Oklahoma  as  part  of  a  "Stat«-wide 
witch  hunt."  described  to  detail  in  the  Post- 
Dispatch  of  January  25,  1941,  m  an  article 
by  P.  A.  Behymer.  Last  December,  a  District 
Court  convicted  Alan  Shaw,  22  years  old.  of 
being  a  Communist  and  sentenced  him  to  10 
years  In  prison  and  to  pay  a  $5,000  fine.  In 
the  preceding  October,  Robert  Wood,  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  Wood,  received  an  Identical 
penalty,  as  did  Ell  JaSee  last  AprU. 

John  Bberle.  assistant  county  attorney^ 
announced  after  the  Shaw  conviction  that 
It  meant  that  any  member  of  the  Ccxnmu- 


nlst  Party  faced  like  conviction  and  penalty 
In  Oklahoma.  The  evidence  upon  which 
these  people  were  convicted  consists  largely 
of  copious  extracts  from  books  and  pam- 
phlets seized  at  Wood's  book  store.  Including 
standard  works  on  economics  to  be  found  In 
aU  libraries.  If  the  P.  B.  I.  should  raid  the 
St  Louis  Public  Ubrary,  It  could  establish 
the  same  kind  of  case  against  Librarian 
Compton  and  his  staff. 

The  Oklahoma  crusade  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  Communists,  but  has  been  directed 
also  against  the  religloxis  sect  known  aa 
Jehovah's  Witnesses,  against  university  pro- 
fessors, and  everyone  else  who  does  not  fit 
Into  the  Ku  Klux  pattern.  Oh,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Communists  deserve  what 
they  get  and  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  are 
crackpots  and  the  university  professors  are 
this  and  that.      Perhaps  so. 

But  the  Ku  Klux  spirit,  once  it  gains  the 
ascendancy,  does  not  stop  there.  Let  ua 
not  forget  the  three  principal  targets  of 
Ku  Kluxlsm  In  Its  heydey.  Its  objectives 
were  Catholics.  Jews,  and  Negroes.  Not 
only  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Negroes,  but  any- 
one who,  because  of  his  belief  In  American 
principles  of  Justice  and  freedom,  sympa- 
thized with  the  victims  of  the  Klan.  Once 
the  Ku  Klux  spirit  runs  amok  no  one  Is 
safe  from  the  midnight  raiding  parties,  the 
floggings,  the  maiming,  and  the  killing,  to 
say  nothing  of  concentration  camp  and 
penitentiary.  Once  terrorism  prevails.  It 
is  not  alone  the  hated  Communists,  the 
despised  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  and  such  mi- 
norities as  the  Catholics,  Negroes,  and  Jews 
who  are  to  Jeopardy,  but  anyone  who  stands 
for  the  BUI  of  Rights  and  the  American 
way  of  life. 

Mrs.  Wood  Is  nothing.  Joe  Doakes,  the 
Jehovah's  Witness,  Is  nothing.  TOm  Mur- 
phy, Isadore  Goldstein,  and  Mose  Jones  are 
nothing.  Just  unfortunate  human  beings 
who  pay  the  penalty  for  their  beliefs,  their 
religion,  their  color.  Let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves. Mrs.  Wood,  Joe  Doakes,  Tom  Murphy, 
Isadore  Goldstein,  and  Mose  Jones  are  every- 
thing, because  once  they  are  persecuted  with 
impunity,  the  whole  philosophy  of  American 
freedom  and  Jxistlce  Is  turned  to  dust,  ashes, 
and  blood. 

We  mentioned  Thomas  Jefferson.  We  have 
at  our  elbow  a  thick  volxime  containing  the 
sayings  of  this  great  Democrat,  this  celebrated 
lover  of  liberty,  and  every  page  of  It  breathes 
scorn  and  contempt  for  the  Oklahoma  spirit 
of  Ku  Kluxlsm.  Said  Thomas  Jefferson  when 
he  first  stood  up  to  take  the  oath  as  Presi- 
dent: 

"Bear  to  mtod  this  sacred  principle,  that 
the  minority  possesses  their  equal  rights, 
which  equal  laws  must  protect,  and  to  violate 
which  would  be  oppression." 

We  mentioned  the  sainted  Abraham  Lin- 
coln.   In  his  first  Inaugiiral,  he  said: 

"If  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  a  ma- 
jority should  deprive  a  minority  of  any  clearly 
written  constitutional  right.  It  might,  to  a 
moral  point  of  view.  Justify  revolution — cer- 
tainly would  If  such  a  right  were  a  vital  one." 
We  mentioned  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
This  revered  Justice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  said: 

"If  there  Is  any  principle  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  more  Imperatively  calls  for  attach- 
ment than  any  other.  It  Is  the  prtoclple  of  free 
thought — ^not  free  thought  for  those  who 
agree  with  us  but  freedom  for  the  thought 
that  we  hate." 

"The  thought  that  we  hate."  Mrs.  Wood's 
thought.  The  Jehovah's  Witnesses'  thought. 
Even  the  Ku  Kluxer's  thought.  If  we  cannot 
tolerate  thoughts  in  this  democracy,  It  has 
ceased  to  be  a  democracy,  and  Mr  Roosevelt's 
"four  freedoms"  are  a  sham. 

In  contrast  to  the  Oklahoma  decision,  based 
on  an  old  criminal  sjmdicalism  statute,  we 
had  from  the  Iowa  Supreme  Court  the  other 
day  another  optolon  to  a  case  based  on  a 
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similar  old  criminal  syndicalism  statute. 
The  high  court  of  Iowa  reversed  a  decision 
against  WUliam  Sentner,  a  St.  Lotils  labor 
leader.  In  which  It  said  that  the  charge  made 
to  the  trial  that  Sentner  was  a  Communist 
was  "Immaterial,  incompetent,  and  Irrele- 
vant." The  court  held  that  Sentner  was  not 
betog  tried  for  his  belief  in  commvmism  but 
for  syndicalism,  and  It  held  him  not  guilty  of 
that.  That  was  an  American  decision,  not  a 
Ku  Klux  decision. 

We  had  better  pause  In  this  moment  of  our 
history  to  decide  whether  or  not  w€  are  going 
to  throw  away  our  liberties,  scrap  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  throw  ova  cherishe<l  Judicial  tradi- 
tions into  the  discard,  and  engage  In  a  hys- 
terical Nation-wide  witch  hunt,  or  whether 
we  are  going  to  preserve  tlie  principles  on 
which  this  country  was  fotmded.  We  are  not 
yet  at  war,  yet  Britain,  which  Is  in  the  midst 
of  a  desperate  war,  still  permits  Communists 
to  sit  In  the  Hotise  of  Commons,  still  permits 
Its  citizens  and  newspapers  to  speak  freely, 
still  recognizes  differences  of  thought,  stUl — 
In  short — practices  democratic  principles. 

Is  the  United  States  to  scrap  freedom,  de- 
mocracy, and  Jxistice  at  a  time  when  the  dic- 
tators of  Europe  and  Asia  are  attempting  to 
destroy  them? 

We  mentioned  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Only 
yesterday.  In  accepting  a  decree  from  Oxford 
University,  the  President  siiid: 

"In  days  Uke  these  •  •  •  we  rejoice  that 
this  special  convocation.  In  breaking  all  his- 
torical precedent,  does  so  to  the  great  cause 
of  preserving  the  free  learning  and  the  civil 
liberties  which  have  grown  f^tone  upon  stone 
to  our  lands  through  the  centuries.  That 
Is  why  I  am  proud  to  be  permitted  to  have 
a  part." 

These  words  can  be  clothed  with  meaning 
only  If,  In  the  days  ahead,  the  people  of  Ok- 
lahoma, Missouri,  Texas.  Wyomtog.  and  the 
other  States  observe  the  civil  liberties  "which 
have  grown  stone  upon  stone."  They  can  be 
clothed  with  meaning  only  If  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Wood,  the  woman  of  no  importance.  Is 
merely  a  savage  exception  to  the  principle  of 
free  thought  rather  than  a  foreruimer  of  a 
Nation-wide  witch  hunt. 


Commanism  and  the  Complicity  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State 
Hiill  have  taken  into  t'neir  arms  that 
most  bloody  aggressor,  the  homicidal 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
destroyer  of  democracies,  and  a  dictator- 
ship of  unparalleled  cruelty. 

American  money  and  perhaps  Ameri- 
can blood  are  to  be  used  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State  Hull  for 
the  perpetuation  of  communism  in 
Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  They 
have  publicly  promised  credits  and  ma- 
terials to  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  action  by  them  is  the  result  of 
their  optional  use  of  the  fantastic  lend- 
lease  biU.  This  bill  established  a  pre- 
posterous foreign  policy  for  the  United 
States.    Whereas  it  was  alleged  to  be 


a  measure  to  keep  the  United  States 
out  of  war  it  quickly  brought  the  United 
States  to  the  brink  of  war  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  whereas  its  declared  pur- 
pose was  to  defend  the  so-called  de- 
mocracies, actually  it  has  resulted  in 
the  United  States  underwriting  com- 
munism in  Europe  and  Asia  and  under- 
taking to  assist  the  communistic  Soviet 
Union  in  its  war  against  Finland,  one 
of  the  most  democratic  countries  in 
Europe. 

The  support  of  communism  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State 
Hull  has  even  led  them  to  refuse,  ille- 
gally, to  apply  the  Neutrality  Act,  with 
its  combat-zone  provisions  to  prevent  the 
sinking  of  American  ships,  to  the  war 
now  being  waged  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  should  be  a  thorough  and  fear- 
less investigation  by  a  committee  of  the 
Congress  of  the  policy  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State  Hull 
in  relation  to  communism  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  beginning 
with  the  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1933.  This  recognition,  given  in  the 
face  of  powerful  public  protest,  gave  offi- 
cial standing  and  encouragement  to 
communism  in  the  United  States  and 
led  to  its  present  commanding  position 
in  the  affairs  of  our  country. 

There  should  be  investigated  also  the 
alleged  continuance  In  important  Gov- 
ernment positions  of  persons  already  dis- 
closed to  be  Communists  by  a  congres- 
sional committee,  and  the  degree  to 
which  domestic  and  foreign  policies  of 
the  United  States  are  being  influenced 
by  communistic  thought  and  philosophy. 

Accordingly  I  have  prepared  and  have 
introduced  in  the  House  a  resolution 
providing  for  such  an  investigation  by  a 
select  committee  of  the  House. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  In  1933  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  recognized  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  over  powerful  public  protest, 
thereby  giving  official  standtog  and  encour- 
agement to  communism  in  the  United  States, 
and  thereafter,  despite  the  most  flagrant  vio- 
lations by  the  Soviet  Government  of  the 
pledges  to  this  Government  upon  which  our 
recognition  had  been  predicated,  the  Presi- 
dent resisted  repeated  demands  for  with- 
drawal of  recognition;  and 

Whereas  many  of  the  Government  policies 
adopted  during  the  last  8  years  show  char- 
acteristics of  communistic  philosophy  and 
thought;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  disclosed  by  official 
congressional  Investigations  that  Oonunu- 
nlsts  have  been  appointed  to  important  posi- 
tions in  Government  circles  and  are  being 
allowed  to  continue  to  hold  such  positions; 
and 

Whereas  President  Roosevelt  has  Just  of- 
fered assistance  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  now  at  war  by  way  of 
credits  anll^materlals.  thereby  attempttog  to 
guarantee  the  continuance  of  commvmism  to 
Evtrope  and  Asia,  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  lUegally  refused 
to  apply  the  neutrality  act.  with  Its  combat 
zone  provisions  to  prevent  the  sinking  of 
American  ships,  to  the  war  now  being  waged 
by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
to  order  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  receive 
supplies  from  the  United  States:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  select  committee  Is  here- 
by created,  to  consist  of  five  Members,  to  hi 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  tovestlgate  the  foreign 
poUcy  of  the  United  SUtes  to  relation  to 


the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
extent  to  which  the  domestic  policies  of 
the  United  States  are  being  Influenced  by 
communistic  thought  and  philosophy,  and 
the  extent  of  the  employment  of  Commu- 
nists to  the  Federal  service  and  the  responsi- 
bility therefor;  and  said  committee  is  au- 
thorized to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  to 
comiTel  the  attendtmce  of  and  to  administer 
oaths  to  witnesses,  to  conduct  such  Inquiries 
at  such  times  and  places  as  the  committee 
may  deem  necessary,  and  to  report  its  ftod- 
Ings  and  recommendations  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 


Arizona  Mininf  Men  Protest  Recent  Re- 
ttrictiont  of  Blininf  Actirities  on  Pablic 
Domain 
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STATEMENT    OP    ARIZONA    SMALL    MINB 
OPERATORS  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
a  statement  of  the  Arizona  Small  BClne 
Operators  Association,  I  wish  to  show  why 
the  Nogales  Council  of  that  very  spendid 
organization  is  wholeheartedly  support- 
ing my  bill,  H.  R.  2675. 

The  statement  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
is  as  follows: 

NooALES,  Auz.,  June  20,  1941. 
Hon.  JOHK  R.  MxraoocK. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.    D.    C. 

flT  Dear  Sni:  Herewith  we  send  you  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Nogales  CoxmcU  of  the 
Arizona  Small  Mine  Operators'  Association 
and  also  accompanying  statement  to  support 
of  your  bill,  H.  R.  2675,  which  would  open 
the  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National  Moniunent 
to  prospecting  and  mining.  We  hope  that 
these  will  be  useful  to  your  efforts  and 
that  you  will  read  them  toto  the  Rbcoro. 

We  leave  it  to  the  good  Judgment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  determine  who 
Is  best  able  to  evaluate  the  mining  possi- 
bilities of  this  vast  territory — parlor  con- 
servationists and  an  ecologlst  from  Okla- 
homa, or  these  near  resident  groups  of  our 
association,  composed  of  prosi}ector8.  miners, 
and  mtolng  engineers,  many  of  whom  have 
personally  traveled  over  the  groimd  to  ques- 
tion. This  Is  too  Important  a  matter  to  be 
sidetracked  by  the  unsupported  statement. 
"I  object." 

The  statement  has  been  made  by  a  Repre- 
sentative that  he  has  been  Informed  that  the 
ground  has  no  mineral  value  because  It  has 
been  prospected  for  the  400  years  since  Coro- 
nado  and  no  mtoeral  found — as  If  that  set- 
tled the  matter.  The  activity  of  the  New 
Cornelia  mine  at  nearby  AJo,  Ariz..  Is  the 
best  answer  to  that  statement.  The  state- 
ment also  shows  a  complete  Ignorance  of 
prospecttog  on  the  part  of  both  the  Repre- 
sentative and  his  Informant.  No  ground  la 
ever  completely  prospected.  Nowadays  a 
mineral  prospect  Is  not  standtog  wide  open, 
waiting  for  any  chance  passerby  to  locate  It. 
After  every  ratoy  season  every  arroya  to  our 
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country  »g»ln  becomes  Tlrgln  proipectlng 
ground.  A  miner  may  travel  hundreds  or 
even  thomandB  of  miles  hunting  for  a  mine 
that  will  repay  him  for  a  lifetime  of  labor, 
and  then  after  a  rain  and  a  little  landslide 
locate  a  mine  in  his  own  dooryard.  This  has 
happened,  not  once,  but  many  times. 

In  seeking  the  passage  of  H.  R.  a«76  we 
do  not  seek  to  establish  a  precedent,  but  to 
correct  an  error  and  a  grave  injustice.  We 
object  to  the  star-chamber  method  by  which 
the  monument  was  created  In  the  first 
instjoice.  Had  there  been  due  notice  given 
and  a  public  bearing  for  the  Interested  parties 
the  monument  never  would  have  been  set  up 
in  Its  present  form  except  by  arbitrary,  dicta- 
torial action. 

The  manner  of  establishing  this  monument 
Is  a  sample  at  what  we  in  the  Western  States 
have  to  face  all  the  time.  In  Arizona  over 
es  percent  of  our  land  U  administered  by 
dllfereut  Federal  bureaus  and  departments — 
in  1  county  that  percentage  rises  to  nearly 
90  percent  imder  public  ownership.  In  the 
Government  there  are  over  a  million  civil 
■ervanU  (would-be  masters).  Work  must  be 
found  for  them  to  warrant  keeping  them  In 
their  Jobs.  Hence  the  constant  reaching  out 
by  these  bureaus  for  more  territory  and  more 
power.  A  bureaucrat  Is  a  bureaucrat,  re- 
gardl«8  of  his  party  label — ^Democrat.  Re- 
publican. Bull  Moose — It  Is  Just  the  same. 
He  always  itches— for  power.  We  grant  a 
certain  administrative  ability,  but  It  Is  an 
ability  which.  If  allowed  to  continue  Its  pres- 
ent rampant  course,  will  administer  the  min- 
ing Industry  clear  out  of  existence.  In  Arl- 
aona  we  have  seen  the  number  of  operating 
mines  drop  as  much  as  467  In  a  single  year, 
•nie  constant  restricting  of  the  right  of  mine 
means  that  we  will  soon  be  dependent  on 
foreign  nations  for  the  major  portion  of  otir 
strategic  metal  needs. 

There  are  In  Arlsona  over  a  billion  tons 
of  proven  low-grade  ore  that  could  be  ex- 
tracted and  added  to  the  national  wealth 
if  we  cotild  reduce  the  cost  of  extraction  50 
cents  per  ton;  but  with  every  lowering  of  cost 
by  technological  improvement  we  have  faced 
other  cost  Increases  that  have  more  than 
canceled  out  the  economies,  and  with  a  fixed 
•elllng  price  we  are  further  away  from  re- 
covery of  that  metal  than  before.  How  can 
that  low-grade  ore  be  considered  a  national 
leaource?    What  value  will  you  put  on  It? 

Xvery  debate  of  this  kind  brings  up  the 
old.  old  question:  What  Is  conservation?  It 
also  shows  the  folly  of  making  general  rale* 
to  cover  all  natural  reaources.  As  cited  above, 
hidden  mineral  buried  in  the  ground  can- 
not be  rated  as  a  national  resource.  Metals 
taken  from  the  gro\ind  and  placed  in  use 
become  a  viaible  resource,  lliey  are  a  per- 
manent addition  to  the  national  wealth. 
Fleaee  note  that  "permanent  addition  to  the 
national  wealth."  If  any  Representative 
doubU  that  assertion  let  him  look  up  at 
an  electric  light,  and  think  of  the  power  plant 
back  of  it.  The  copper  in  that  whole  utility 
system  will  serve  the  people — In  some  form — 
so  long  as  the  country  shall  last.  Kvery 
other  metal  object  about  you.  even  the  new 
beams  tor  the  ceiling,  also  proves  the  truth 
of  our  saying.  But  the  Idealistic,  theoretical 
conservationist  will  seek  to  set  himself  up 
as  Deity  for  future  generations,  overlooking 
the  tact  that  a  million  years  ago  a  kindly 
Providence  has  already  provided,  and  stored 
up.  the  mineral  easentlals  to  supply  every 
need  of  the  changing  economic  scene.  The 
iinknown  and  valueless  mineral  of  yesterday 
becomes  the  favorite  utility  of  today.  We 
cite  only  tour  out  of  many  of  these:  Arazo- 
nlte.  bentonlte,  terberlt?.  vermlculite.  How 
many  Repr  eaentatlvee  can  state  the  nature 
at  these  minerals,  and  give  their  uses?  Yet 
within  the  year  the  Arizona  Department  of 
Mineral  Reeources  has  been  Instrumental  in 
opening  up  operations  or  has  negotiations 
uncter  way  on  all  of  them.  In  this  progress- 
ing world  who  can  say  what  metals  yoxir 
grandchildren  will  need  or  even  use?    Once 


on  a  time  King  Solomon  made  silver  as  com- 
mon as  stones  in  Jerusalem,  but  today  silver 
has  become  so  precious  that,  on  occasion, 
Ctongress  will  use  $100,000  worth  of  time 
merely  to  talk  about  silver. 

Here  In  Arizona  one  group  of  good  citizens 
is  spending  135,000,000  to  open  up  one  copper 
deposit  at  Morencl.  By  their  private  enter- 
prise they  show  their  faltb  in  the  future  basic 
stability  of  the  country  In  vmdertaklng  to 
create  this  new  national  wealth  for  national 
use.  Does  anyone  for  a  moment  think  that 
the  Legislature  of  Arizona  would  spend  $25,- 
000  000 — nearly  10  percent  of  the  total  assessed 
valiM  of  the  State — to  develop  such  a  prop- 
erty? What  Representative  would  Introduce 
a  bill  in  Congress  to  vise  $25,000,000  of  Federal 
funds  to  develop  such  a  property  and  expect 
Its  passage?  Only  development  converts  hid- 
den mineral  Into  a  national  resource.  The 
development  of  any  mine  Is  a  Job  few  private 
enterprise — we  do  not  forget  R.  F.  C.  loans 
with  their  high  admlnlitratlon  costs  when 
we  say  that — and  we  miners  are  glad  to  take 
the  risk  when  we  are  not  hampered  by  re- 
strictive laws  and  regulations  that  make  suc- 
cess impossible. 

Arizona  miners  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
our  mines  give  employment  to  more  than 
10,000  people.  We  furnish  86  percent  of  all 
the  pay  carload  freight  originating  on  Arizona 
railroads,  and  a  large  part  of  the  trucking  also. 
We  have  contributed  largely  to  the  building 
and  prosperity  of  all  our  cities  like  Phoenix, 
Tucson,  and  Prescott.  We  have  had  a  hand 
in  the  building  of  every  college,  school,  and 
church  In  the  State.  We  have  furnished  our 
farmer  friends  with  their  best  market — the 
home  market.  Last  year  one  mining  com- 
pany alone  spent  over  half  a  million  dollars 
for  oin-  home  State  farm  products.  We  have 
given  a  beneficial  touch  to  the  life  of  every 
resident  of  Arizona  and  to  those  of  untold 
millions  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  -vtrae  Is  true  of  every  other  mine 
throxighout  the  whole  United  States.  The 
mines  of  the  Nation  originate  51  percent  of 
all  the  pay  carload  freight  carried  on  every 
railroads  in  the  country  and  every  year  mil- 
lions of  other  tons  carried  by  boats. 

We  are  glad  to  be  called  Coronado's  chil- 
dren, but  we  refuse  to  be  classed  as  wreckers 
and  scions  of  Old  Nick,  as  some  conserva- 
tionists wotild  have  the  public  think.  We 
are  true  conservators  of  the  national  welfare 
by  development.  Mining  Is  the  real  primary 
industry  of  the  Nation,  and  is  entitled  to 
consideration  as  such.  Mining  supplies  the 
first  requirements  of  every  human  activity. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  miners.  Tubal  Cain 
and  his  successors,  the  farmer  would  still  be 
plowing  with  a  crooked  stick. 

We  earnestly  pny  the  speedy  passage  of 
H.  R.  2675,  or  that  of  its  similar  companion 
measure  that  has  already  passed  the  Senate. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

NocALzs  CotmciL,  A.  S.  M.  O.  A., 
Hsvoo  W.  MnxER.  Chairman. 

Noc&ua.  Aaiz..  June  18,  1941. 
Resolution  adopted  by  the  Nogales  Council 
of  the  Arizona  Small  Mine  Operators  Asso- 
ciation in  regular  meeting  held  June  18, 
1941 

Whereas  the  present  emergency  has  demun- 
strated  that  the  United  States  is  not  self- 
stifflcient  in  the  producti^u  of  necessary  ele- 
ments for  national  defense,  but  must  depend 
on  foreign  countries  for  even  such  a  basic 
essential  as  copper;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  now  owns 
and  controls  45.155,000  acres  of  land  in  Ari- 
zona, being  three-fUths  of  the  entire  State, 
which  Is  administered  in  an  arbitrary  and 
bureaucratic  manner  with  little  thought  as 
tp  the  welfare  of  the  State  in  which  the  land 
lies,  nor  legitimate  mining  development  in 
accordance  with  national  needs;  and 

Whereas  of  the  above  amount  19,566.339 
acres  He  In  Indian  reservations  where  there 
are  many  mineral  deposits  of  proven  value. 


but  there  is  not  a  single  mine  In  operation 
on  any  reservation  in  the  State,  entirely  ad- 
ministered by  the  Indian  Bureau,  due  to  re- 
strictive regulations  made  by  ofBcials  who 
know  little  about,  and  care  less  for  the  min- 
ing industry;  and 

Whereas  the  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National 
Monximent  was  created  on  Aprtl  13,  1937,  by 
Presidential  proclamation  when  464  square 
miles  of  land  directly  south  of  AJo,  Ariz., 
were  withdrawn  from  the  public  domain  so 
that  rights  of  mining  and  prospecting  were 
thus  prohibited.  When,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  organ  pipe  cactus  grows  on  only  about  15 
percent,  or  approximately  80  square  miles.  Of 
this  vast  tract;  and 

Whereas  this  national  monument  was  seg- 
regated by  star-chamber  methods  without 
notice  and  without  a  hearing  being  granted 
to  interested  parties;  and 

Whereas  experienced,  competent  mining  ge- 
ologists have  reported  that  the  district  thus 
withdrawn  shows  every  evidence  of  having 
mineral  values,  and  this  conclusion  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  largest 
copper  operations  In  the  world,  that  at  AJo. 
Ariz.,  employing  hundreds  of  men,  is  located 
Immediately  north  of  the  monument:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Nogales  Council  of  the 
Arizona  Small  Mine  Operators  Association 
register  Its  approval  of  H.  R.  2675,  which 
would  allow  prospecting  and  mining  on  the 
Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National  Monument,  and 
ask  Its  speedy  passage;  and,  further,  that 
laws  be  enacted  that  will  prohibit  the  with- 
drawal of  any  further  lands  from  the  public 
domain  except  upon  notice  and  with  public 
hearing  and  upon  passage  of  specific  laws 
by  Congress  authorizing  the  withdrawal. 
Arizona  Council, 
Hugo  W.  Miller, 

Chairman. 


Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  MOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  30,  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROB- 
ERTSON, OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 


Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  made  before  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information: 

The  word  "defense"  has  been  made  to  cover 
a  multiplicity  of  peculiar  sins  during  the  past 
few  months,  but  I  believe  there  have  been 
few  more  fantastic  Ideas  advanced  In  the 
name  of  defense  than  the  proposal  that  the 
farmers  of  America  should  give  up  their  home 
marketa  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  producers. 

American  agriculture  is  now,  and  has  been 
for  many  years,  the  scapegoat  of  an  unfair 
and  unwise  tariff  policy.  Our  farmers  have 
suffered  enough  and  are  being  penalized  as 
it  is,  without  throwing  trade  scales  further 
out  of  balance  against  them,  and  asking  them 
for  still  further  concessions  which  would 
permit  an  increased  flood  of  farm  Imports  to 
come  Into  this  country  from  South  America 
in  direct  competition  with  our  agriculture. 

As  the  representative  of  a  great  farm  State, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  that  State. 
I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  any  further  re- 
duction in  the  tariff  on  imports  of  competl- 
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tlve  farm  products  from  Argentina.  Uruguay.  | 
and  other  South  American  countries.  These 
nations  have  already  reoiived  tariff  conces- 
sions which  are  working  to  the  disadvantage 
and  hardship  of  our  own  farmers,  and  any 
further  concessions  can  oiily  res\ilt  in  greater 
hardship. 

SpeaUng  with  particulttr  reference  to  flax- 
seed. North  Dakota  for  many  years  has  been 
the  major  producer  of  this  crop.  Any  reduc- 
tion on  the  present  tarl3  on  flaxseed  from 
South  America  will  have  i;he  effect  of  forcing 
our  farmers  to  reduce  their  own  domestic 
acreage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration  has  taken 
further  steps  to  bring  about  such  a  reduction 
In  acreage  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  sweet 
clover  as  a  nurse  crop.  Where  is  the  con- 
sistency, therefore,  in  forcing  our  own 
farmers  to  reduce  acreage,  and  then  permit 
the  foreign  nations  who  infilct  no  such  reg- 
ulations upon  their  own  farmers  to  Increase 
their  Imports  of  this  crop  to  the  United 
States?  We  were  told  by  officials  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  this  spring  that  our  flax  production 
in  this  country  was  reaclilng  a  point  where 
there  would  soon  be  a  danger  of  having  a 
surplus.  How,  then,  can  there  possibly  be 
any  Justlflcatlon  for  lowering  tariffs  that 
would  Increase  Imports  of  flaxseed  from 
Argentina?  Such  a  reduction  In  the  tariff 
will  not  only  encourage  Argentina  to  dump  a 
still  larger  proportion  of  their  crop  on  the 
American  market,  but  will  also  let  down  the 
bars  for  Increased  Imports  of  Canadian  flax. 
Instead  of  reducing  the  tariff  on  flaxseed 
and  thUB  further  threatening  our  own  do- 
mestic producers,  It  seem-s  to  me  we  should 
be  giving  our  own  farmers  greater  encourage- 
ment to  Increase  production  and  meet  the 
needs  of  an  expanding  market  resulting  from 
our  defense  program.  We  all  know  what 
happened  In  the  last  World  War  when  an 
acute  shortage  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil 
drove  prices  to  unprecedented  high  levels. 
We  are  assured  by  the  A.  A.  A.  that  there  is 
little  danger  of  this  happening  again,  but  at 
the  same  time  It  seems  rather  foolhardy  to 
set  out  on  a  deliberate  program  of  handing 
over  American  markets  to  foreign  producers 
and  forcing  our  own  farmers  to  cut  down 
their  acreage.  This  Is  especially  true  at  the 
present  time,  with  existing  uncertainties  In 
the  ocean  freight  slttiatlon  brought  on  by 
the  war. 

Certainly  there  Is  no  one,  not  even  the 
most  ardent  of  those  who  advocate  the  so- 
called  good-neighbor  policy,  who  would 
deny  the  fact  that  American  farmers  should 
have  flrst  claim  on  the  American  msu'ket. 
This  applies  not  only  to  flaxseed  but  to  meat 
products,  wool,  hides,  and  other  farm  pro- 
ducts which  compete  directly  with  *«mllar 
products  grown  in  the  United  States,  and 
which  not  only  force  our  own  farmers  to 
reduce  production,  but  also  tend  to  decrease 
the  price  which  they  receive  for  their  own 
crops.  The  goal  of  all  the  farm  programs  we 
have  had  In  the  past  25  years  has  been  to 
achieve  parity  prices  for  agriculture.  Dur- 
ing all  those  years  the  farmers  have  been  at 
a  disparity  with  industry  and  labor.  Now. 
when  the  prospects  for  receiving  parity  are 
the  best  In  years,  it  is  a  violation  of  every 
pledge  made  to  our  agricultural  Industry  to 
permit  an  Increased  flood  of  foreign  farm 
imports,  which  would  threaten  that  prospect 
of  finally  attaining  parity  prices.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  this  committee  will  not  be  an  in- 
strument to  further  disadvantage  the  farm- 
er by  permitting  foreign  nations  to  dump 
their  surplus  on  the  American  market. 

Statistics  show  that  the  imports  of  agri- 
cultural products  for  1940  represented  a  total 
paid  value  of  nearly  $2,500,000,000;  that 
these  imported  products  displaced  those  that 
could  have  been  grown  on  118.510,007  acres. 
In  other  words,  we  turn  over  to  the  foreign 
farmers  American  markets  equivalent  to 
what  could  have  been  produced  on  681.000 
American  farms  of  174  acres  each. 
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All  these  years  we  have  had  a  tariff  policy 
under  which  the  farmers  of  America  have 
been  asked  to  "take  the  rap"  In  order  that 
American  manufactured  articles  could  be  ex- 
changed for  these  foreign  farm  Imports.  I 
realize  the  Importance  of  promoting  In- 
creased trade  among  the  Americans,  but  at 
the  same  time,  I  see  no  Justification  why  the 
farmers  of  this  country  should  be  asked  to 
make  all  the  sacrifices  and  all  the  concessions 
on  the  specious  plea  that  such  farm  imports 
lower  the  cost  of  living  for  the  American 
worker 

Labor  and  Industry  for  years  have  been 
able  to  erect  tariff  barriers  which  largely  keep 
out  the  manufactured  products  of  foreign 
nations  which  are  in  competition  with  Ameri- 
can industry.  This  has  l>een  done,  and  I 
think  rightfully  done,  on  the  ground  that 
American  industry  and  American  workers 
shoxild  not  be  forced  to  compete  with  the 
low-wage  labor  and  Industry  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. I  think  It  Is  high  time  the  same  princi- 
ple Is  recognized  in  behalf  of  the  American 
farmers.  Why  should  he  be  asl^ed  to  com- 
pete with  the  low-w«ige  agriculture  of  other 
countries?  The  farmers  are  entitled  to  the 
same  protection  which  has  been  granted  labor 
and  industry  since  the  beginning  of  our  pro- 
tective-tariff program. 

On  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  out  on 
our  farms — the  men  and  women  who  are 
fully  capable  of  producing  all  the  grain,  meat, 
and  fiber  that  will  make  this  Nation  strong 
and  self-sufficient — I  respectfully  urge  this 
committee  to  oppose  the  granting  of  any 
further  concessions  discriminatory  to  Ameri- 
can agriculture  and  to  oppose  any  reduction 
in  the  tariff  rates  and  import  levies  now  exist- 
ing against  such  In^xirts  of  foreign  farm 
products. 


America's  Danger  It  America's 
Opportunity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  rLOBTOA 

IN  THE  8KNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  June  30  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  26).  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    CLAUDE 
PEPPER,    OP    FLORIDA 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  on  June  28.  1941, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  to 
Defend  America,  on  the  subject  America's 
Danger  Is  America's  Opportunity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hitler's  mechanised  divisions  are  now 
poviring  Into  and  over  the  last  country  with 
which  he  had  a  negotiated  peace.  Another 
people  with  whom  Hitler  had  a  nonaggres- 
sion  pact  are  now  also  the  victims  of  Hitler 
aggression.  In  fact  Hitler  has  not  Invaded  a 
single  coxmtry  to  %rhlch  he  had  not  given,  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly,  solemn  assurances  of  se- 
curity arxl  nonaggression. 

But  this  last  assault  of  the  Nazis  came  as 
no  stirprise  to  the  world  That  strategy  of 
lies,  the  national  policy  which  makes  solemn 
covenants  of  nations  mere  scraps  of  paper 


(or  rather  an  opiate  to  lull  the  unsuspecting 
into  false  security),  the  national  policy 
which  Ignores  every  human  right,  which 
crushes  every  fragile  sentiment,  which  aooms 
every  restraint  which  decency,  morality,  or 
law  imposes,  the  whole  world  knows  now  aa 
Hitlerism. 

One  who  looks  back  over  the  count  of  eight 
and  a  third  years  wonders  if  it  is  a  hideous 
nightmare  he  sees.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
the  wOTld  we  knew  eight  and  a  third  years 
ago,  even  five  years  ago.  Is  no  more?  In  this 
twentieth  century  are  there  real  concentra- 
tion camps  in  which  men,  wrung  from  their 
families  and  homes,  are  tortured  into  the 
grave,  or  a  living  hell?  le  It  true  that  preach- 
ers are  driven  out  of  their  pulpits  and  a  po- 
litical leader  commands  that  he  be  wor- 
shiped like  God?  Is  Jesxis  Christ  actuaUy 
denounced  by  the  heads  o^  a  great  modem 
nation  as  a  contemptible,  hated,  despised 
'jeing?  Does  any  race  really  claim  that  it 
has  the  quality  of  divinity? 

Does  a  whole  people  actually  claim  that 
there  is  no  right  but  might?  Does  a  world 
power  actually  scoff  at  the  dignity  of  man? 
Could  It  be  that  whole  races  are  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  separation  of  men  and  women? 
By  persecution?  By  transplanting?  By 
starvation  and  murder? 

Is  it  true  that  nations  and  people  which 
offend  no  one,  which  seek  naught  except  the 
right  to  be  free,  to  be  a  part  of  the  world, 
to  worship  their  own  Ood.  In  their  own  way, 
to  live  with  the  race  of  men,  suddenly  find 
themselves  Invaded,  their  homes  bombed, 
their  fields  destroyed,  their  children  killed, 
their  land  taken  over  by  a  cruel  conqueror 
and  a  bated  secret  police  hunting  them  down 
like  wild  animals,  Blaxightering  and  imprison- 
ing them  like  trapped  beasts? 

Can  It  be  that  one  man  now  has  his  heel 
upon  the  whole  of  Europe?  That  another 
foot  is  raised  to  crush  Asia  while  he  flourlshea 
his  sword  above  Africa?  That  his  bloodcry 
echoes  across  the  oceans  to  chill  the  heart  of 
every  land  and  every  people?  Can  one  be- 
lieve that  the  world  Is  an  armed  camp?  That 
the  energies  of  all  mankind  are  being  poured 
Into  the  maelstrom  of  war,  or  preparation  for 
war?  That  every  economy,  every  factory, 
every  man's  labor  Is  being  geared  to  make 
the  tools  of  war? 

We  sadly  lift  our  eyes  to  the  hcnizon.  We 
see  men  die.  We  see  streams  of  human 
blood.  We  hear  the  crash  of  bombs.  We 
hear  the  blood-curdling  sirens  of  the  dive 
bombers,  the  roar  of  cruel  guns.  We  see 
millions  of  men  on  their  mission  of  death, 
riding  grim  monsters  of  steel  crushing 
everything  before  them.  We  hear  the  plain- 
tive cry  of  the  orphan,  the  wall  of  the  widow, 
the  mutterlngs  of  the  crazed,  and  the  dull 
sobs  of  the  crushed.  It  Is  not  a  nightmare. 
It  is  a  horrible  truth.  It  la  oiu:  world  which 
has  come  to  this. 

Above  and  behind  it  all  Is  the  arch  fiend. 
Adolf  Hitler.  No  savage  ever  persecuted  as 
he  has.  No  mad  monster  of  history  was 
ever  more  cruel.  No  tyrant  more  unfeeling. 
In  no  breast  ever  beat  stronger  the  pulse 
of  harsh  ambition.  No  genius  ever  passed 
his  evil  greatness. 

Hitler  marches  on.  One,  two,  three,  four, 
five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten.  eleven, 
twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen  natioris 
now  are  his.  Russia,  to  whom  he  pledged 
his  troth,  Is  but  the  victim  of  the  moment, 
the  one  upon  whom  his  capridous  sword 
has  fallen  this  particular  time. 

Long  ago  most  men,  most  women,  saw 
Hitler  in  all  his  hldeotis  raiment.  They 
saw  what  he  was:  what  he  had  done;  what 
he  was  doing.  They  knew  at  what  he  aimed. 
The  world,  therefore,  has  fallen  largely  into 
two  pcjts — ^those  who  are  for  Hitler,  and 
those  who  are  against  HtUer;  for  Hitler  la 
the  evil  which  every  man  and  woman  must 
today  embrace  or  renounce.  There  Is  no 
halfway.  Hitler  recognizes  no  divided  loyalty. 
He  scorns  a  divided  foe. 
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uiiaer  ^'*7  ^^*^  *"'  ^*  %uvui.  xu  ■>uAa  ptu^i  cos- 
ing world  who  can  say  what  metals  yo\ir 
grandchildren  will  need  or  even  use?    Once 


acres  He  In  Indian  reservations  where  there 
are  many  mineral  deposits  of  prcven  value. 


I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  any  further  re- 
duction in  the  tarlS  on  imports  of  competi- 
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And  for  thaw  who  aline  themselves  with 
Bltler  thers  is  no  partnership.  There  Is  but 
obeisance.  For  in  the  lex'con  of  Hltlerlsm 
tbcr*  Is  no  equality.  The  Nasi  principle 
that  the  German  is  the  superior  race  and 
there  must  be  a  sxiperlor  class  leaves  no  place 
but  the  slaves'  d\ingeon  to  be  occupied  by 
those  who  grasp  Hitler's  hand. 

I  say  that  all  men  must  answer  "^es"  or 
"HO-  to  Hitler's  call.  There  have  been  some, 
there  are  some  In  every  country,  who  speak 
the  Umgxiage  of  patriots  but  serve  Hitler's 
cause  The  fsct  that  they  do  It  unwittingly 
changes  not  the  natxire  or  the  truth  of  their 
aid.  That  they  are  misguided,  the  blind 
crying  out  to  lead  the  blind,  diminishes  not 
their  dax^ger.  Even  the  child  which  plays 
with  dynamite  is  a  menace  to  the  safety  of 
all  roundabout.  There  are  times  when  the 
man  who  is  reckless  with  his  words  is  no 
lass  inimical  to  the  public  welfare  than  one 
i^Alttm  with  a  loaded  gun. 

What  responsibility,  what  fearful  responsl- 
bUity.  lies  upon  the  shoulders,  upon  the  con- 
■denoec  of  those  men  in  public  life  In  every 
nation  which  saw  Hitler  grow  more  and  more 
menacing  and  counseled  their  people  not 
against  him.  How  responsible,  I  say.  they 
are  for  the  derastatlon  which  lies  across  their 
prostrate  lands,  the  heavy  yoke  which  now 
galls  their  people's  necks.  What  shall  men 
-Say  of  them?  What  shall  their  people  say 
of  such  false  watchmen?  Of  such  blind  lead- 
en?   Of  such  cowardly  defenders? 

America  has  not  been  free  of  those  Influ- 
•ooes  which  have  divided,  and  in  so  many 
sad  Instances,  destroyed  brave  people,  mighty 
nations  in  other  lands.  "Hiere  have  been 
some,  taking  advantage  of  our  hospitality, 
who  have  turned  their  weapons  upon  us 
from  within.  They  have  gained  our  confi- 
dence only  to  betray  it.  and  made  our  democ- 
racy but  a  stepping  stone  by  which  to  de- 
stroy our  freedom.  Tet  others  under  the 
g\ilse  ot  ftee  speech,  protected  by  democratic 
InstltutloDs  and  sentiments,  have  whispered 
and  cooed  poisoned  words  of  propaganda. 
Others  yet.  while  claiming  the  rights  of  free- 
men, have  sabotaged  our  machines,  dammed 
up  the  streams  of  our  production,  curtailed 
our  efforts  to  create  the  tools  of  defense,  and 
thereby  served  tyranny.  Still  others,  mouth- 
ing democracy,  really  cherish  in  their  hearts 
the  sentiments  of  dictatorship,  because  they 
have  the  vanity  to  think  that  in  such  an 
order  they  would  be  the  privileged  few,  im- 
mune from  all  the  vexations  and  harassments 
of  the  democratic  way  of  Ufe. 

Poor  misguided  ones.  You  business  giants 
of  America  who  harbor  such  delusions,  go 
look  at  Thysaen  and  Stinnes,  who  poured 
their  money  Into  Hitler's  treasury  to  make 
hbn  what  he  is.  and  are  now  hunted  like 
wild  beasts  across  the  face  of  the  earth  by 
Hitler's  relentless  hand. 

Tet  another  group,  some  of  whom  are  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  spend  their 
time  denouncing  dictatorship,  warning  the 
people  against  danger,  crying  out  against  a 
menace,  but  the  dictator  whom  they  attack 
la  not  Hitler  but  Roosevelt:  and  the  danger 
against  which  they  burl  their  shafts  is  not 
that  of  Hitler  but  Roosevelt;  and  the  men- 
ace against  which  they  warn  the  people  is 
not  Hitler  but  Roosevelt.  I  fear  there  are  still 
some  in  America  who  would  rather  lose  their 
country  than  help  Roosevelt  save  it. 

They  are  those  who  said  there  would  be 
no  war  In  Europe,  if  Roosevelt  did  not  cause 
it.  They  are  those  who  denounced  Roose- 
velt when  he  said  at  Chicago  that  the 
aggreeeors  must  be  quarantined.  They  are 
those  who  refined  to  repeal  the  Arms  Em- 
bargo and  incited  Hitler  to  unloose  the 
dragons  of  war.  They  are  those  who  op- 
poaed  the  Selective  Service  Act;  those  who 
fought  against  the  lend-lease  bill:  who  have 
thrown  every  poasible  obstacle  in  the  path 
of  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  have  thus  far.  thank  God.  made 
•ome  contrlbtttloa  to  the  cause  of  stepping 
Btlcr. 


Now.  this  group  has  given  their  song  an- 
other name,  but  it  Is  the  same  old  song. 
They  now  cry  out  against  Russia,  against 
communism,  against  Irrellglon,  against 
Stalin.  They  wrap  their  pretentiously  holy 
robes  about  them  and  scorn  this  Churchill 
and  this  Roosevelt  who  would  keep  such  bad 
company. 

But  one  never  hears  them  utter  more  than 
mild  rebuke  to  nazl-lsm.  They  never  raise 
their  mighty  voices  to  denounce  the  pagan- 
ism and  the  persecutions  of  the  Nazis.  Their 
wrath  never  rises  against  Hitler. 

A  little  bit  ago  it  was  the  same,  but  the 
name  they  then  used  was  British  imperialism, 
imdemocratic  England,  the  roaring  British 
Uon. 

The  record  shows,  therefore,  that  they  did 
not  want  to  help  Britain  to  stop  Hitler  any 
more  than  they  now  want  to  help  Rxissia  stop 
Hitler.  Neither  do  they  want  to  help  China, 
or  Greece,  or  Yugoslavia  to  stop  Hitler. 

In  fact,  if  their  record  alone  is  to  be  made 
the  test,  if  their  utterances  are  the  criterion, 
some  of  them  have  not  made  any  great  effort 
to  stop  Hitler  anywhere  and  with  anybody. 

Maybe  we  have  been  at  fault  in  our 
terminology.  Too  often  I  think  we  have  used 
or  let  our  friends  use  the  phrase  "Aid  to 
Britain."  or  "Aid  to  China."  or  "Aid  to 
Greece."  or  "Aid  to  Yugoslavia."  as  an  ex- 
pression of  our  policy.  What  we  should  have 
said  was.  we  swear  to  stop  Hitler  from  con- 
quering the  earth.  We  shall  now  throw  every 
obstacle  in  his  path,  materials,  money,  our 
moral  forces,  ovir  diplomatic  power,  all  we 
possess  but  our  men.  We  pray  these  mighty 
forces  wlU  hold  him  back.  But  if  he  shall 
break  over  every  barrier.  If  he  shall  trample 
down  every  obstacle,  everyone  who  stands  in 
his  path,  and  all  that  we  have  built  against 
him.  and  leap  at  our  land,  then  our  men  shall 
meet  him  in  midair. 

We  are  not  thinking,  therefore,  about  help- 
ing anybody.  We  are  Americans  thinking 
about  defending  America.  We  see  this  deadly 
menace  creeping,  crouching,  step  by  step  to- 
ward us.  We  hand  weapons  to  those  who 
stand  in  the  front  lines  and  shield  us.  We 
put  in  their  hands  the  tools  with  which  to 
build  the  barriers  of  defense.  Pood,  clothes, 
medicines,  our  prayers,  too,  we  give,  for  they 
are  our  heroic  defenders. 

Those  men  who  fall  In  front  there,  fall 
where  Americans  might  be  falling.  The  least 
we  can  do  Is  to  help  them  and  to  honor  them. 
If  those  bombs  are  not  stopped  there,  they 
might  fall  here  sometime.  Were  those  mU- 
llons  of  Hitler  men,  those  tanks,  those  planes, 
those  gtms  of  Hitler  not  turned  against  the 
steady  defenders  of  other  lands,  their  mighty 
strength  could  be  devastating  South  Amer- 
ica. Central  America,  or  maybe  Mexico,  or 
Canada,  or  us. 

We  are  often  unconsciously  deceived  about 
geography  because  we  usually  see  the  world 
upon  a  flat  map  rather  than  as  a  globe.  If 
we  see  It  as  a  flat  map.  Russia  seems  far  across 
the  Atlantic,  beyond  the  borders  of  Europe, 
far  In  the  fastnesses  beyond  the  Urals;  but  If 
we  see  It  as  a  globe.  If  we  look  not  to  the  east 
acrcss  the  Atlantic  but  to  the  west,  not  across 
the  wide  Pacific  but  just  across  the  few  miles 
of  the  Bering  Straits,  there  Is  Russia.  You 
can  see  it  from  Alaska, -and  Alaska  is  America 
and  American. 

It  Is  In  cur  hemisphere.  It  Is  Just  off  here 
to  the  northwest  In  our  own  continent.  It 
lies  against  Canada,  and  Canada  lies  against 
us.  Looking  this  way.  as  you  lift  your  eyes 
across  the  globe,  there  Is  Hitler  Jvist  on  the 
other  side  of  Russia,  and  coming  this  way  as 
fast  as  his  steel  horses  will  bring  him.  His 
millions  of  men  are  pourftig  over  the  borders 
himdreds  of  miles  inland  this  way.  Between 
Hitler  and  his  heretofore  Invincible  army  and 
us  stands  Russia,  160.000.000  people,  with 
great  resources,  rich  in  everything  a  greedy 
conqueror  would  want.  With  those  resources 
all  the  ships  In  the  world  cannot  starve  out 
Hitler,  cannot  cut  him  off  from  the  materials 
with  which  to  wage  his  expanding  conquest, 


cannot  squeeze  him  to  collapse.  With  those 
160.000.000  added  to  the  200.000,000  of  Euro- 
peans he  now  dominates,  over  a  third  of  a 
billion  of  human  beings  will  wear  his  yoke. 

A  great  railroad  runs  acrcss  Russia.  It 
runs  this  way.  It  could  bring  Hitler's  men. 
Hitler's  tanks,  Hitler's  guns.  Hitler's  flame 
throwers.  Hitler's  Gestapos.  Those  are  Rus- 
sia's fortifications  Just  off  the  coast  of  Alaska, 
within  sight  of  Alaska.  If  Hitler  crushes 
Rus.sla.  German  Nazis  will  be  In  those  fortifi- 
cations. They  will  not  have  to  cross  the 
Pacific.  They  are  already  within  sight  and 
America's  rising  sun  will  every  day  lift  Amer- 
ica's glory  and  wealth  before  their  greedy 
eyes.  f^ 

If  Russia  falls,  if  the  Nazis  march  across  ^' 
this  ancient  land,  they  will  have  thwarted 
British  ships.  British  planes.  British  senti- 
nels; they  will  have  broken  out  of  E\irope; 
they  will  have  reached  us  In  spite  of  all  the 
heroic  Poles,  British,  and  Prench,  and  Greeks, 
and  Yugoslavs  have  done  to  hold  them  back. 

Then  who  will  be  between  Hitler  and  us? 
Then  whom  will  we  have  a  chance  to  help? 
What  other  mighty  nation  will  rise  up  to 
hold  Hitler  off  for  us?  What  other  heroic 
people  will  rise  to  spill  their  blood  for  Amer- 
ica's defense,  as  well  as  their  own? 

You  and  I  know  there  would  not  be  any- 
body else  between  Hitler  and  Alaska,  and 
with  Alaska  taken,  only  Canada,  a  nation  the 
size  that  Belgium  was,  will  stand  between 
Hitler  and  us  here  in  continental  United 
States.  I  often  wonder  if  some  of  our  Sen- 
ators, or  Colonel  Lindbergh,  would  then  say 
it  was  too  late,  that  we  should  try  to  get  on 
with  Hitler,  that  we  should  offer  the  hand  of 
appeasement.  I  wonder  if  some  of  our 
statesmen  would  still  spend  most  of  their 
time  and  strength  warning  the  people  against 
Roosevelt,  against  the  danger  of  dictatorship 
In  the  United  States,  against  the  tyranny  of 
democracy?  I  wonder  If  even  then  ambitious 
men  would  throw  off  the  cloak  of  ambition 
and  Join  their  chosen  leader  to  defend  Amer- 
ica in  unity  and  cooi}eratlon?  I  wonder  if 
even  then  men  would  forget  petty  Jealousies, 
selflishness,  profits,  small  gains,  and  make  a 
solid  front  against  so  great  and  so  near  a 
danger? 

They  did  not  in  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries; they  did  not  In  Belgium;  they  did  not 
In  France.    Wotild  they  do  It  here? 

But  If  Hitler  conquered  Russia,  his  bloody 
hand  would  hang  over  China.  It  would  clasp 
the  dripping  yellow  hand  of  Japan  across 
China  and  India.  Then  more  than  half, 
much  more  than  half,  of  all  the  race  of  men 
would  be  within  the  grasp  of  these  clutching 
hands.  All  the  rim  of  the  western  Pacific 
would  lave  the  lands  of  Hitler  and  Hlrohlto 
and  the  gigantic  shadow  of  Adolf  Hitler  would 
tower  over  every  human  head. 

Does  It  take  much  stretch  of  fancy  to  see 
these  things  come  true  when  our  burning 
memory  tells  us  that  so  much  more  has 
come  hideously  true  In  the  last  2  years? 
Is  It  Impossible  for  a  Hitler  who  has  crushed 
all  Europe  to  crush  Russia,  and  with  Japan, 
tc  crush  China  and  India  relatively  weapon- 
less as  they  are  by  Hitler's  standards? 

Can  any  honest  patriot,  therefore,  say 
that  those  of  us — Churchill,  Roosevelt,  you, 
or  I— who  want  to  keep  Hitler  behind  the 
Urals,  beyond  the  steppes  of  Russia,  really 
are  thinking  only  about  helping  Stalin  or 
communism,  or  somebody  else,  or  something 
else? 

They  do  not  believe  that.  They  did  not 
really  believe  that  we  were  Just  trying  to 
help  the  British  Empire  when  we  resolved 
to  give  all  aid  to  the  British  and  their  allies 
who  were  holding  back  the  fiood  of  Hltler- 
Ism  In  Europe  and   on  the   Atlantic. 

Some  of  these  critics  who  seem  so  horri- 
fied about  otu-  wanting  to  stop  Hitler  be- 
yond Russia  are  lawyers.  I  wonder  if  they 
have  ever  seen  the  state  allowing  a  criminal ' 
to  turn  state's  evidence  In  order  to  help 
convict  another  criminal  without  any 
thought  of  embracing  the  criminality  of  the 
criminal  turncoat.  « 
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Some  of  these  critics  must  have  seen  forest 
fires.  In  the  absence  of  modern  and  adequate 
flre-fightlng  equipment.  I  wonder  if  they 
have  ever  seen  a  fire  built  to  stop  a  fire? 

Some  of  these  critics  must  be  great  ad- 
mirers of  Andrew  Jackson.  I  wonder  If  they 
remember  that  old  Andrew  Jackson  at  New 
Orleans,  more  than  a  century  ago,  gladly 
welcomed  the  pirate  Lafltte.  upon  whose 
head  hung  a  price,  and  Lafitte  men  and  guns 
to  hold  back  the  invading  Pakenham  with 
his  redcoats. 

We  no  more  have  to  embrace  those  who 
help  us  than  they  have  to  embrace  us.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  that  men  of  many  faiths. 
or  many  races,  of  many  origins,  of  many 
lands  have  fought  a  common  danger  which 
menaced  them  all. 

To  those  who  have  open  minds  (and  that  is 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  America ) , 
It  has  been  apparent  that  If  Hitler  wins  this 
war  he  must  crush  Britain  this  year.  He 
must  crush  every  foe  In  reach  of  his  march- 
ing men  before  he  is  drowned  in  the  fiood  of 
American  materials.  Yet  he  dares  not  make 
his  final  assault  upon  Britain — upon  the 
powers  of  the  west — without  first  striking 
down  mighty  Russia,  which  lies  on  his  flank 
to  the  east.  Hitler  is  therefore,  fighting  the 
battle  of  Tannenberg  all  over  again,  trying 
to  knock  out  Russia  before  he  hurls  his  last 
devastli^  attack  upon  the  west. 

This  very  necessity,  however,  has  forced 
him  to  do  what  he  had  so  assiduously  tried 
to  avoid — fight  a  war  on  two  fronts.  We 
know  not  what  may  be  Russia's  strength. 
There  are  many  of  us  who  estimate  more 
highly  than  others  her  power,  the  courage  of 
her  soldiers,  her  preparation,  the  determina- 
tion of  her  men  who  defend  their  homes  and 
ancient  lands.  We  do  know  that  Hitler  now 
struggles  with  them,  with  almost  his  full 
strength — that  he  Is  now  clutching  with  them 
In  a  death  grapple.  Does  not  therefore  com- 
mon sense  dictate  that  we  hurl  every  help 
we  can,  save  our  men.  against  Hitler? 
Should  we  not,  then,  search  our  factories, 
our  own  storehouses — yes;  even  what  our  own 
forces  possess — for  every  plane,  every  taiik, 
every  gun  which  might  be  thrown  across  Hit- 
ler's path  to  Impede  his  progress?  Should 
we  not  take  advantage  of  this  moment  when 
Hitler  is  mightily  engaged  to  say  to  General 
~Weygand,  "We  will  give  you  the  weapons 
needed  If  you  will  swear  that  Hitler  shall  not 
have  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  Dakar. 
Moreover,  we  pledge  our  faith  that  Britain 
will  not,  when  this  hideous  stniggle  shall 
have  ended  at  last,  retain  one  meter  of  the 
empire  of  Prance." 

If  we  could  give  these  assurances  to  Gen- 
eral Weygand,  might  it  not  raise  in  him  new 
hope  and  new  resolve  to  set  his  face  against 
this  cruel  Hitler  who  destroyed  his  fair 
French  Army  and  put  hL.  ruthless  heel  upon 
the  breast  of  prostrate  France  but  to  serve 
his  lust  for  power? 

And  meanwhile  might  we  not  address  our- 
selves to  Japan  and  hold  up  to  this  doubting 
member  of  the  Axis  the  betrasral  of  those  who 
have  pinned  their  faith  to  Hitler's  sword; 
point  out  to  Matsuoka  and  the  war  lords  of 
Japan  what  at  least  has  happened  to  all  thoee 
who  have  for  a  time  been  Hitler's  partners  In 
crime? 

While  Hitler  wrestles  with  Russia,  would 
It  not  be  well  with  the  British  and  all  others 
who  would  help,  or  acquiesce,  to  occupy  those 
Islands  which  lie  across  the  exits  of  the  areas 
Hitler  holds  and  are  the  stepping  stones  for 
assault  upon  our  continent  and  country,  oc- 
cupy them  upon  sacred  assurances  that  they 
were  held  only  against  Hitler,  held  until  that 
happy  hovir  when  every  voice  on  earth  and 
in  the  heavens  above'  cry  out  with  Joy  that 
Hitler  should,  like  Lucifer,  have  been  hurled 
to  his  destruction? 

And  would  It  not  t)c  timely  now  for  America 
to  see  to  It  In  whatever  way  our  experts  ad- 
vise that  every  Instrument  which  will  stop 
Hitler  shall  find  an  cpeu  read  across  the  seas 
frcm  Its  origin  anywhere  to  the  hand  of  him 
who  will  use  It  against  Hitler?  ~^ 


People  of  America,  we  have  done  much  In 
the  last  year.  Even  against  determined  and 
relentless  opposition  we  have  done  much;  but 
the  danger  grovre  greater  instead  of  less; 
Hitler's  power  more  and  more  ominous.  Day 
by  day  and  step  by  step  It  draws  nearer  and 
nearer  to  us. 

Our  people  still  are  not  aroused  to  the 
danger.  Our  Congress  Is  still  not  aroused 
to  the  danger.  We  are  still  divided  In  coun- 
sel, split  in  spirit,  pulling  against  one  an- 
other, throttling  the  hands  of  our  President 
and  leader;  blind  to  this  hideous  thing  which 
is  already  peering  with  its  green  eyes  above 
the  horizon  at  lis. 

America's  strength  is  not  great  unless  it  is 
a  luilted  strength.  Otir  power  Is  not  deter- 
mining unless  It  is  mobilized.  America's  will 
Is  not  decisive  unless  it  is  one  irresistible 
will  against  which  nothing  can  stand.  We 
cannot  be  united  unless  we  all  look  at  a  single 
object,  scorning  any  petty  distractions,  and 
concentrate  upon  it  with  all  the  vigor  of  oiu- 
belng. 

Who,  therefore,  would  destroy  ua  with  de- 
tractions, would  raise  up  petty  jealousies  to 
divide  us,  would  throw  screens  of  prejudice 
and  hate  across  our  visions  to  blind  us  to 
what  strikes  at  us  from  beyond? 

A  great  opportunity  still  dangles  before  us 
to  save  America's  blood,  even  uncounted 
billions  of  America's  treasure;  and,  above  all, 
the  cause  of  honor  and  godliness  for  which 
America  has  ever  stood,  if  we  but  like  Ameri- 
cans now  embrace  it. 


A  New  Caesar  and  a  New  Worry 


PXTENSION  OP  REMARBCS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHTTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  30,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  THE  BOSTON  HERALD 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  the  Boston  Herald  of  June  20,  1941 : 
[From  the  Boston  Herald  of  June  20,  1941] 
Thx  Mail  Bag 

A   NCW  CASSAK  and   A   NEW  WOaKT 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

Tliere  Is  no  question  where  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans  stand  In  this  war.  They 
stand  squarely  with  Britain  against  Hitler 
and  all  that  his  name,  cruelty,  and  power 
Imply. 

Who  put  the  heel  of  oppression  on  the 
peoples  of  Belgium,  Poland,  Norway,  Denmark, 
Holland,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia?  We 
know  now  from  authentic  accounts,  and  not 
propaganda,  that  men,  women,  and  children 
were  bombed  and  machine  gunned  on  the 
roads  of  France.  What  happened  in  Rot- 
terdam and  Warsaw  is  well  known  and  needs 
no  elaboration. 

In  this  war  against  the  dictators  a  vic- 
torious England  aided  by  America,  means  life 
and  Independence  to  many  peoples,  as  well 
as  to  the  English  people  themselves.  A  vic- 
torious England  will  remove  the  heels  ot  the 
oppressor  from  the  throats  of  the  peoples  of 
all  countries  now  enslaved  by  Hitler.  Time 
marches  on  and  Hitler  has  marched  on.  Any 
American  who  ponders  over  the  statements 
made  by  other  German  leaders  and  who 
is  not  concerned  with  the  result  of  this  war 
has  his  head  in  the  groimd  like  the  oetrich. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  people  who  have 
be?n  taking  a  terrific  scourging  in  Britain 
with  their  chins  tip  and  with  fortitude  and 


courage  are  English.  Scotch.  Welsh,  Irish,  and 
their  Canadian.  Australian,  and  American 
blood  brothers  who  have  gone  over  to  help 
them.  Also  fighting  the  battle  of  freedom 
vrtth  them  are  Poles,  Hollanders.  Norwegians. 
French,  Czechs,  and  others — brave  men  who 
prefer  the  risk  of  death  or  death  itaelf  to 
life  in  a  slave  world. 

Do  we  wish  to  see  these  people,  now  fight- 
ing for  life  and  liberty,  notwithstanding  the 
mistakes  made  In  the  past  by  some  of  their 
Tory  leaders,  devoured  by  Hitler  and  his  as- 
sociated group  of  sadists  seeking  world  dom- 
ination— the  kind  of  domination  desired  by 
Goebbels.  one  of  Hitler's  lieutenants,  who 
declared  a  few  years  ago:  "The  Government 
Is  resolved  to  Institute  German  order 
throughout  the  world;  the  world  will  have  to 
reckon  with  German  business,  with  German 
soldiers  and  cannons." 

These  German  leaders  have  convicted  them- 
selves through  their  own  actions,  their  ovim 
words,  end  their  own  writings.  They  have 
convicted  themselves  of  their  intentions  by 
direct  evidence  and  not  by  circumstantial 
evidence. 

A  victorious  England  means  a  greet  deal 
to  the  people  of  these  United  States;  to  the 
people  of  Canada,  and  to  the  people  of  South 
America.  An  eminent  son  of  Boston,  the 
Reverend  Edmund  A.  Walsh,  of  Georgetown 
University,  and  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
international  affairs,  sxmimarized  the  sittia- 
tion  not  so  long  ago  when  he  said :  "If  Great 
Britain  falls,  we  shall  be  faced  with  a  new 
worry  and  a  new  Caesar." 

This  new  Caesar  and  his  gang  have  cun- 
ningly prepared,  through  the  rule  of  the  gun, 
to  destroy  freedom  throughout  the  world, 
and  the  world  Includes  the  United  States. 
The  Nazis,  the  Fascists,  and  the  Conununists 
in  this  country  are  unworrled  about  this  sit- 
uation. You  will  find  these  people  attend- 
ing meetings  throughout  the  country,  mix- 
ing with  Americans  having  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  making  noisy  demonstra- 
tions, but  their  minds  and  their  hearts  are 
not  with  the  United  States  of  America. 

Actually,  they  are  the  enemies  within  oxir 
ranks  who  need  constant  watching.  They 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  new  worry  and 
the  new  Caesar,  referred  to  by  Father  Walsh 
as  confronting  the  United  States.  There  are 
Americans  who  have  dislike  for  England  for 
various  reasons,  but  these  people  are  over- 
looking the  fact  that  Hitler  and  all  that  he 
stands  for  are  an  existing  world-wide  menace. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
warned  the  people  in  unmistakable  language 
not  to  be  deluded  and  to  beware  of  the 
foulness  and  craftiness  of  the  German  propa- 
ganda machine.  If  Britain  loses  this  war. 
and  the  writer  believes  that  she  will  not, 
America  must  become  an  armed  camp  for  a 
period  of  years,  the  length  of  which  no  indi- 
vidual can  predict  or  visualize.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  must  decide  the  course 
for  America  to  pursue  at  a  time  when  a  brute 
force  has  been  held  back  only  by  the  bravery 
and  enduring  spirit  of  the  people  of  Britain. 

ALKXANDEI  M.   StTLUVAM. 

Boston,  Mass. 


Unfortnnate  Delay  in  Action  on  28- Year 
Amendment  to  SelectiTe  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOTTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  30.  194t 


Mr.    CASE    of    South    Dakota.     Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  colloquy  with  the 
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ooDtrlbtttloa  to  the  cause  of  etopping 


Hitler,  caiuiot  cut  him  off  from  the  materials 
with  which  to  wage  his  expanding  conquest, 


thought  of  embracing  the  criminality  of  the 
criminal  txuncoat. 


ftom  Its  origin  anywhere  to  the  band  of  him 
who  will  use  it  against  Hitler?  ~^ 


be?n  taking  a  terrific  scourging  In  Britain 
with  their  chins  up  and  with  fortitude  and 


Mr.    CASE    01    t5ouin    uaKota. 
Speaker,  during  the  colloquy  with  the 
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majority  leader  this  evening,  I  expressed 
regret  that  those  in  charge  of  the  legis- 
lative program  had  deferred  until  July  8 
consideration  of  the  28-year  amendment 
to  the  Selective  Service  Act.  leaving  in 
a  state  of  uncertainty,  the  legal  status 
of  registrants  between  28  and  35  and  the 
probable  rate  of  call  for  those  below  28. 
Tomorrow.  July  1.  is  the  date  for  new 
registration.  I  referred  to  an  editorial 
in  the  Mitchell  (S.  Dak.)  Gazette,  on  the 
subject,  written  by  L.  W.  Robinson,  a 
local  board  chairman,  which  I  now  offer 
for  the  Rbcokd  tmder  permission  pre- 
viously granted  by  the  House. 

It  should  be  understood,  of  course,  that 
the  reason  for  the  delay  in  action  on  the 
bill  is  the  fact  that  some  Members  are 
opposed  to  any  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  steppage  of  work  in 
defense  plants  and  that  proposition  has 
been  made  a  part  of  the  May  bill  which 
deals  with  the  deferment  of  service  for 
men  past  28. 

Personally  I  think  both  questions 
should  be  settled  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  I  regret  this  delay.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  August  H.  Andre- 
8sif]  and  myself  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  today  trying  to  secure  an  agreement 
to  have  the  28-year  section  worked  into 
the  deficiency  appropriation  bill,  but  that 
required  unanimous  consent  in  another 
body  which  we  were  unable  to  arrange. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wood- 
luxl  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  TaberI.  ranking  House  Members  of 
the  deficiency  conferees,  and  several  lead- 
ers in  the  other  body,  including  the  junior 
Senator  from  my  own  State,  expressed 
themselves  as  personally  favorable  to  the 
proposition,  but  it  was  impossible  to  se- 
cure the  unanimous  consent  necessary. 

Consequently  the  matter  Is  going  over. 
I  submit  herewith  the  editorial  to  which  I 
have  referred: 

IFrom  the  Mitchell  (8.  Dak  )  Gazette] 
ooNoaxss  SHOULB  spno  ttp  action  on  ssLuriivi 

SZBVICX 

On  several  occasions  the  Gazette  has  com- 
aaented  on  the  loyal  and  patriotic  spirit  ex- 
hibited m  the  first  selective  service  registra- 
tion, in  the  quick  retiim  of  questionnaires, 
and  the  ready  response  to  service  on  the  part 
Off  the  men  placed  in  Class  lA. 

It  is  a  loyalty  and  a  response  which  de- 
serves more  consideration  from  Congress  than 
Is  being  given  registrants,  and  thoiisands  of 
■elective-service  board  members,  lawyers, 
physicians,  and  others  who  are  giving  of  their 
aervlces  without  remuneration.  We  are 
thinking  of  the  delays,  in  Congress,  on  the 
enactnoent  of  legislation  governing  the  ap- 
plies tton  of  the  selective  service  law.  These 
delays  add  materially  to  the  work  of  the 
volunteer  boards,  and  create  a  prolonged  and 
unnecessary  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  men 
subject  to  the  selective  service  law. 

Two  cases  in  point  will  illustrate:  Nearly 
8  weeks  ago  the  Senate  passed  a  measure  giv- 
ing the  President  authority  to  defer  all  men 
listed  in  the  first  reglstratiOL  who  have  at- 
tained their  twenty-eighth  birthday.  Imme- 
diately selective  service  boards  in  every  coimty 
In  the  Union  were  besieged  with  questions 
as  to  bow  and  when  the  new  plan  would  be 
put  into  operation.  Many  jumped  to  the 
erroneous  conclusion  that  with  passage  of  the 
measure  in  the  Senate  it  became  immediately 
operative.  As  sUted  above,  that  was  nearly 
$  weeks  ago.  tut  because  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  failed  to  act  on  this  measure 
It  has  not  become  a  law.  Even  If  th;  House 
had  inniwi!  it.  it  is  indecisive  in  that  it  does 
not  definitely  settle  the  question  of  defer- 


ment of  men  to  the  older-age  groups,  but 
leaves  that  decision  to  the  President. 

If  the  Hotise  had  immediately  followed  the 
Senate  in  taking  action  on  this  measure,  and 
the  President  had  given  his  endorsement, 
thousands  of  selective  service  boards  through- 
out the  Union  would  have  been  saved  the 
tmneceasary  burden  of  detailed  examination 
of  the  qviestlonnaires  ret\urned  by  men  in  the 
older-age  group,  and  bimdreds  of  thousands 
of  the  men  in  that  group  would  have  been 
removed  from  the  ranks  of  those  citizens  who 
win  never  feel  well  settled  again  until  they 
are  classified  Into  some  selective  service  rank. 

On  the  other  band,  if  the  House  does  dis- 
approve the  Senate  bill,  it  should  have  ex- 
pressed that  disapproval  immediately,  and 
then  cooperated  with  the  upper  Chamber  in 
formulating  a  meas^ore  on  which  there  could 
be  agreement. 

Another  case  in  point  is  that  concerning 
the  position  of  young  men  come  of  age  since 
last  October  16,  who  are  to  register  ou  July 
1.  as  related  to  those  included  in  the  first 
registration.  Are  they  to  be  placed  on  the 
end  of  the  old  list,  as  far  as  order  or  call 
numbers  are  concerned,  or  are  they  to  be 
Integrated  with  those  already  classif\ed? 

To  Individuals  not  acquainted  with  the 
operation  of  the  law,  this  may  not  app)ear  to 
be  a  vital  point:  but  to  those  who  have  the 
task  of  putting  the  law  into  operation,  and 
to  the  young  men  who  will  register  next 
Tuesday,  It  la  an  exceedingly^lmportant  one. 

Selective  Service  boards  have  already  classi- 
fied from  hundreds  to  thousands  in  the  first 
registration  list,  the  number  depending  on 
quota  demands.  But  whether  hundreds  or 
thousands,  each  of  these  men  has  not  only 
an  order  number,  but  Ir  case  of  class  I-A 
men — those  selected  for  service — they  have 
been  numerically  reallned  as  to  the  order 
in  which  they  will  be  selected  from  their  own 
top-ranking  group.  If,  after  fussing  around 
another  month  or  two.  Congress  finally  de- 
cides that  the  new  registrants  must  be  mixed 
In  with  the  old,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  will 
add  a  very  considerable  extra  burden  on  the 
volimteer  boards  who  are  administering  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 

And  the  young  men  who  are  going  to  re- 
spond so  loyally  to  the  registration  next 
Tuesday  have  a  right  (this  being  a  democracy 
of  which  they  are  a  vital  part)  to  know 
something  about  their  probable  placing. 
Many  thousands  of  them  hope  to  go  back  to 
school,  or  to  seek  new  jobs.  If  Congress 
decides  that  the  new  registrants  will  be 
added  to  the  end  of  the  old  one,  they  will 
have  some  degree  of  assurance  that  they  will 
have  from  6  to  9  months'  leeway,  while  the 
list  of  first  registrants  is  being  exhausted. 
If  they  are  to  be  mixed  in  with  the  first  list, 
and  therefore  likely  to  more  immediate  call, 
they  are  entitled  to  know  it. 

This  is  all  written  with  the  highest  regard 
for  the  selective  service  law.  But  we  also 
have  the  highest  regard  for  the  lives  and  work 
of  the  young  men  who  are  so  vitally  af- 
fected by  It.  In  the  text  of  this  law  selective 
service  boards  are  urged  to  avoid  as  far  as 
possible  a  disruption  of  the  normal  fiow  of 
life  and  business;  and  yet  Congress  drags 
along  with  indecision  on  vital  points  in  such 
manner  as  to  upset  what  local  boards  may  do 
to  sustain  that  normality,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  materially  Increase  the  burden  which 
thousands  of  volunteer  members  of  these 
boards  in  all  parts  of  the  land  have  so  will- 
ingly asstuned. 

Congress  should  act  promptly  and  definitely 
on  every  question  involved  in  the  selective 
service,  and  not  leave  millions  of  citizens 
guessing  as  to  their  status.  If  Congress  can- 
not take  prompt  action  on  this  question.  It 
should  leave  decisions  to  the  national  selective 
service  headquarters,  which  is  constantly  on 
the  job  and  always  In  touch  with  State  and 
local  boards. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  In  con- 
nection with  the  thought  in  the  closing 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Robinson's  editorial,  I 


call  attention  to  the  remarks  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  who  has  urged 
local  boards  to  recognize  the  probable 
passage  of  the  28-year  amendment  and 
delay  action  accordingly.  I  understand 
similar  suggestion  is  being  sent  by  the 
selective-service  ofiBcials.  It  is  regretta- 
ble that  their  suggestions  can  only  be 
suggestions  until  the  House  takes  formal 
action. 


William  Brockman  Bankhead 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  CONNERY 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  ^rvlce  of 
Hon.  William  Brockman  Bankhead,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Alabama 

Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  words 
are  such  clumsily  poor  media  with  which 
to  express  the  emotions  that  engulfed  me 
on  hearing  the  news  of  the  passing  of  a 
kind  friend,  a  venerable  scholar,  a  states- 
man among  statesmen,  a  truly  great 
leader,  and  one  of  the  finest  American 
gentlemen  I  have  ever  known,  the  late 
beloved  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Honorable  Willmm  B. 
Bankhead. 

Apart  from  my  share  in  the  public  loss 
to  the  Nation  and  the  Nation's  Legisla- 
ture of  its  lamented  leader,  I  feel  a  per- 
sonal regret  that,  I  feel,  qualifies  me  to 
speak  right  from  the  heart. 

The  very  words  of  the  time-worn  ad- 
dress to  the  Chair— "Mr.  Speaker"— 
conjure  for  me  each  time  I  say  them, 
and  especially  as  I  say  them  today,  the 
spirit  of  the  man  who  looked  down  so 
encouragingly  as  I  said  them  here  for  the 
first  time  some  4  years  ago;  the  man  who 
had  a  few  months  before  unprecedently 
stepped  down  from  the  chair  to  pay  in- 
spired and  ringing  tribute  to  my  beloved 
brother  and  your  late  colleague,  "Billy" 
Connery;  the  man  who  personified  in  my 
esteem  the  full  essence  of  cfiBcial  probity, 
benevolence,  dignity,  and  honor. 

The  more  intimate  relationship  that 
followed  my  first  contact  with  our  late 
Speaker  leaves  me  with  even  more  affec- 
tionate memories  of  the  charm  and  old- 
world  courtliness  that  belled  an  outlook 
so  ultra  modern  that  it  was  not  only 
abreast  of  the  times  but  ahead  of  them, 
leaves  me  with  affectionate  memories  of 
the  quiet,  effortless  gocd  fellowship  and 
the  proverbially  fair  squareness  of  pur- 
pose, synonymous  to  all  who  knew  him, 
even  slightly  of  the  very  name  of  Bajwc- 

HEAD. 

With  us  who  worked  with  him  here  will 
live  these  memories,  as  well  as  the  recol- 
lection of  his  patient  forbearance  as  pre- 
siding oflBcer  of  this  body  during  stormy 
session,  his  sound  impersonal  decisions, 
his  constant  awareness,  his  gentle  con- 
sideration, his  consistently  absolute  im- 
partiality. 
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What  will  never  pass  from  these  halls 
are  his  precedents,  introduced,  iwoven, 
and  practiced  by  him,  and  now  become 
traditional.  William  B.  Bakkhead  has 
endowed  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  some  of  his  own  Justice, 
integrity,  sincerity,  and  decency.  Con- 
gress will  never  be  satisfied  with  less.  In 
him  lived  the  Veritas,  auctoritas,  and  dig- 
nitas  lauded  by  Cicero  in  ancient  Rome 
and  found  all  too  seldom  before,  during, 
or  since  his  time. 

WiLLiAH  B.  Bankhead  has  passed  from 
us.  He  was  truly  one  of  those  few  des- 
tined to  find  during  his  short  span  on 
this  poor  universe  of  ours  a  wisdom  that 
transcends  it.  While  he  lived.  It  crowned 
his  every  endeavor.  It  gathered  in  his 
fellow  man.  When  he  passed,  it  did  not 
pass  with  him.  William  B.  Bankhead's 
mark  is  on  America. 


Ckeese  for  Blr.  Wickard 
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Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
warranted request  of  Secretary  Wickard 
in  asking  the  American  public  to  reduce 
its  consumption  of  cheese — the  poor 
man's  meat — has  caused  a  rather  gen- 
^€ral  resentment  in  Wisconsin,  where 
one-half  of  the  Nation  s  Cheddar  cheese 
is  produced. 

The  people  of  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  the 
Members  of  Congress  from  that  State, 
hope  that  Secretary  Wickard  will  take 
immediate  steps  to  correct  this  uncalled 
for  request.  The  normal  domestic  con- 
sumption of  this  incomparable  product 
cannot  only  be  still  further  increased  but 
ample  cheese  can  be  provided  for  export. 
Let  us  ask  that  he  make  the  necessary 
adjustments  in  fairness  to  the  cheese  pro- 
ducers of  this  country. 

At  the  same  time  let  us  ask  that  he  be 
cautious  in  regard  to  the  domestic  per 
capita  butter  consumption.  Butter  has 
not  enjoyed  the  per  capita  increased  con- 
sumption that  has  taken  place  in  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  cheese  and  con- 
densed milk  during  the  past  10  years. 
Fair  dealing  to  all  groups  within  an  in- 
dustry and  between  industries  should  be 
expected  from  any  administration. 

The  wisdom  of  disrupting  the  cheese 
Industry  at  this  time  is  to  be  questioned. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  sent 
out  a  circular  to  ihe  innumerable  agri- 
cultural employees  scattered  all  over  the 
United  States  to  'sell"  the  war  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation. 

There  was,  on  June  1.  1941,  In  storage 
102,768,000  pounds  of  Cheddar  cheese, 
with  a  5-year  previous  average  of  only 
67.000.000  pounds.  There  is  a  total  of 
119,628.000  pounds  of  Cheddar  and  for- 
eign-type cheese  in  storage  in  the  United 
States.  15.000,000  pounds  Cheddar  cheese 
in  storage  in  Canada,  35,000,000  pounds 


in  storage  in  New  Zealand,  and  44,000,000 
pounds  of  foreign-type  cheese  in  storage 
in  Argentina.  This  makes  an  availal^ 
supply  of  214X100,000  pounds  of  cheese. 

Legislation  and  programs  should  be 
based  on  common  sense  and  common  Jus- 
tice. This  program  is  not  based  on  either 
of  these  premises. 

The  cheese  people  have  spent  millions 
of  dollars  and  years  of  time  making  this 
country  cheese  conscious.  It  is  the  "poor 
man's  meat."  This  increased  production 
can  be  obtained  and  still  have  American 
consimiption  maintained,  or  increased,  if 
the  producer  is  given  a  price  incentive  for 
so  doing. 

The  following  editorials,  frcnn  three  of 
the  leading  newspapers  of  my  district, 
are  indicative  of  the  attitude  of  these 
fair-minded  papers: 
[From  the  News  Herald  of  Marshfield.  Wis.) 

MS.  WICKABO'S  CRACK 

Last  week  Secretary  Wickard,  of  tbe  De- 
partment of  Agrlcultxire,  asked  the  American 
people  to  consume  less  cheese  becaxise,  he 
said,  be  foresees  a  shortage  due  to  tbe  fact 
that  heavy  shipments  are  to  be  made  to 
England. 

This  unfortunate  crack  from  ICr.  Wickard 
has  brought  down  upon  his  bead  the  male- 
dictions of  Wisconsin  cheese  producers  and 
the  press  of  the  State.  Because  If  there  Is  one 
thing  Wisconsin  desires  most  It  Is  the  greater 
Increased  per  capita  consumption  of  cheese 
In  these  United  States.  Wisconsin  cheese  Is 
a  wholesome  food  of  which  more  should  be 
eaten  by  the  American  people. 

And  when  Mr.  Wickard,  to  support  his  plea 
for  less  consumption,  declared  cheese  Is  not 
an  essential  food  he  damned  an  Industry 
that  baa  suifered  depression  since  the  mld- 
twentles,  and  which  only  now,  under  the 
stimulus  of  Government  buying,  Is  begin- 
ning to  recover  from  the  15  or  more  years  of 
adversity  It  has  suffered. 

One  wonders  at  the  loose  talk  emanating 
from  Washington.  Surely,  say  Wisconsin 
cheese  producers  and  dealers  who  know  tbe 
Industry  from  the  Inside  out,  there  Is  no 
danger  of  a  cheese  shortage.  Our  farmers 
have  been  urged  to  produce  less  for  so  many 
years  they  have  not  yet  begun  to  unllmber 
their  ability  to  produce  cheese.  And  this 
without  building  new  factories. 

Like  his  Cabinet  colleague,  Secretary  Ickes, 
who  shouted  of  an  Impending  oil  shortage 
which  did  not  exist,  Mr.  Wickard  Is  talking 
through  his  bat.  He  may  be  a  successful  bog 
raiser,  but  he  doesn't  know  the  cheese  In- 
dustry. Like  Mr.  Ickes,  Wickard  ought  to 
keep  his  mouth  shut  until  he  knows  what  he 
Is  talking  about.  Farming  from  Washington 
never  was  successful. 

[Prom  the  Wausau  Record -Herald,  Wausau. 
Wis.,  of  June  17.  19411 

WHAT  I    MO  CHIXSE  AT   THI    WHITI    HOTTSET 

Claude  Wickard.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In 
Washington,  D.  C.  perhaps  sought  publicity 
by  declaring  that  because  Americans  do  not 
take  their  cheese  seriously,  this  dish  should 
be  reserved  for  the  English  connoisseurs. 

Wisconsin's  cheese  industry,  rising  in  arms 
over  the  blunt  statement  of  the  Secretary, 
has  asked  whether  the  Secretary  baa  not  read 
the  papers,  including  the  double-page  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
extolling  Wisconsin's  dairy  products?  Why 
should  Governor  Hell  have  toured  tbe  coun- 
try on  a  cheese  mission  only  to  have  Wash- 
ington ridicule  the  thought  that  Wlscoittln's 
cheese  Industry  has  progressed  beyond  tbe 
primitive  stage? 

The  English  may  boast  provlnclally  of  their 
Cheddar,  saying  that  no  cheese  can  compare 
With  this  English  delicacy.  Here  In  Wis- 
consin. Cheddar  cheese  is  just  ordinary  "Amer- 
ican cheese,"  according  to  label,  and  Secre- 


tary Wtckard's  contention  that  "the  English 
cannot  live  without  their  cbeddar  and  that 
Americans  wUl  not  miss  their  cheese"  Is  at 
least  amusing.  Nothing  could  have  a«-akened 
Wisconsin's  cheese  industry  to  a  higher  pitch 
of  resentment.  Some  may  ask  whether  tbe 
White  House  has  been  serving  cheese  during 
the  past  8  years  other  than  an  English  Ched- 
dar. Incidentally,  we  note  there  is  a  strange 
silence  about  reciprocity.  We  ponder  whether 
the  natlozud  emergency  will  allow  us  to  even 
long  for  our  cheese — Just  as  we  longed  for 
our  pork  when  Washington  curtailed  pork 
production.  But  we  dare  not  think  what  will 
happen  to  our  Wisconsin  cheese  production 
after  peace  returns.  We  may  well  hcpe  that 
the  war  will  last  forever. 

Butter  production,  too,  is  to  be  curtailed, 
we  are  told,  by  diversion  of  milk  to  con- 
denserles,  with  creameries  serving  as  receiving 
stations  for  their  big  brother  plants.  Oleo- 
margarine Is  a  good  food,  we  may  be  told  by 
Federal  decree — as  to  ice  cream,  the  popular 
dish  may  become  scarce  as  gold.  The  erst- 
while undereetimated  skim  milk  may  also  be 
denied  to  us.  From  where  wlU  come  tbe 
vitamins  that  we  have  been  told  are  con- 
tained only  In  milk.  Where  Is  preparedness 
m  all  this? 

[Ftom  the  Shawano  (Wis.)  Evening  Leader  of 
June  20.  19411 

WISCO:<fSIN   DAiaTKXM    TACK  A  CBISIS 

Secretary  of  Agrtcultxire  Claude  W.  Wickard 
seemingly  will  not  back  down  on  his  proposal 
that  the  people  must  eat  less  cheese,  and 
Wisconsin's  representatives  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere  are  standing  by  their  guns  that 
this  principal  dairy  product  shall  not  t>e 
pushed  down  from  the  high  ground  it  haa 
acquired  with  great  effort  and  expense  over  a 
long  period  of  years. 

We  assiime  that  Secretary  Wickard  doesnt 
want  to  hiut  the  dairyman.  He  probably 
doesn't  want  to  hurt  anyone.  But  as  we  pre- 
pare for  war  and  the  many  years  it  may  last, 
we  must  become  accustomed  to  tumults  and 
disorders  and  tbe  revolutionary  processes  It 
will  work  In  our  lives.  It  has  always  been 
thus  and  It  always  will  be. 

The  Wisconsin  dairyman  Is  not  the  only 
businessman  who  will  be  confused  and  be- 
fuddled, seduced  with  bloated  prices  on  some 
articles  and  benumbed  by  lost  markets  with 
others.  The  havoc  will  be  general.  But  the 
example  gives  us  a  side  glance  at  the  future 
for  all  those  not  too  sbort-slgbted  to  see  It. 

The  American  people  in  years  past  have 
eaten  much  less  cheese  per  capita  than  any 
other  civilized  nation.  The  process  of  creat- 
ing a  demand  for  cheese  has  entailed  huge 
expenditures  of  money.  You  will  remember 
that  the  campaign  to  educate  people  on  the 
health  and  nutritional  value  of  cheese  was 
carried  on  last  fall  by  the  Evening  Leader  and 
the  Northeastern  Wisconsin  Cheesemakera 
and  Buttermakers  Association.  It  was  effec- 
tive and  over  2,000  pounds  of  cheese  was  sold 
through  local  retail  stores  dtulng  I  week. 

And  now  that  tbe  fruit  of  all  this  toU  and 
expense  is  beginning  to  bud  upon  the  tree, 
war  makes  its  sinister  appearance,  and  in 
crisp  clipped  language  Issues  orders,  counter- 
orders,  and  reverse  orders.    That  Is  its  nature. 

The  food  front  changes  to  the  food  ad- 
ministrators just  as  the  battle  front  changes 
to  the  generals.  As  more  artillery  and  dive 
bombers  are  ordered  at  one  spot  so  more 
meat  may  be  advanced  or  retreated  at  an- 
other. 

The  best  argtmaent  for  the  dairyman  at  this 
time  is  that  if  cheese  is  treated  en  a  par  with 
other  foodstuffs,  the  Injury  done  the  farmer 
win  be  much  more  lasting  than  to  others, 
particularly  if  carried  over  a  period  of  a  year 
or  mote. 

The  campaign  to  extend  the  use  of  cheeae 
Wfi  doing  w<!ll  and  making  splendid  advances. 
To  become  firmly  entrenched,  such  a  cam- 
paign would  have  to  be  carried  on  for  a  gen- 
eration.   Even  the  recently  adopted  methods 
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of  putting  cheese  Into  a  prominent  place  on 
the  Christmas  gift  list  has  returned  surpris- 
ing dividends  In  consistency  of  orders. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  the  secretary'! 
order  Is  painfully  unjust  although  that  gen- 
tleman may  not  realize  It. 

Ror  this  Is  sure;  after  the  war  Wisconsin 
cheese  will  not  be  wanted  in  Britain.  It  will 
not  sell  for  $1  per  pound. 

And  worse,  the  most  important  part  of  tb« 
American  market  will  have  been  dried  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  out  of  every  100  cows 
In  the  United  States  can  be  found  in  the 
district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
Where  85  to  90  percent  of  the  farm  in- 
come Is  from  livestock  and  livestock 
products,  any  legislative  or  economic  in- 
fluence on  livestock  or  livestock  products 
is  quickly  reflected  on  the  income  of  the 
farmers  of  this  territory. 

This  administration  is  now  considering 
the  possibUities  of  again  lowering  the 
tariff  on  cheese  coming  from  Argentina. 
This  Is  the  picture  at  this  time— lower 
domestic  consumption — increase  domes- 
tic production — lowsi  the  bars  for  more 
Imports. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  about  these  im- 
ports and  If  he  favored  them,  but  he  de- 
clined to  answer,  saying  this  was  a  mat- 
ter for  the  State  Department.  The 
American  farmer  sorely  needs  someone 
primarily  Interested  in  the  producers  of 
this  country.  Too  much  sympathy  is 
being  extended  to  the  consumers  of  this 
country  and  foreign  lands. 


Dr.  Georfc  Gallop  Volanteert  Plan  for 
Ckecldnf  Accuracy  and  Intesrity  of 
Po]lt  by  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or   ■OUTH    DAKOTA 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a 
period  of  time  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ing interest  in  the  matter  of  public-opin- 
ion polls  with  some  citizens  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  expressing  concern 
about  their  effect  upon  public  opinion, 
others  lauding  the  polls  as  highly  effec- 
tive devices  for  probing  and  reporting 
public  attitudes,  and  some  proposing  that 
Congress  Investigate  the  whole  conduct  of 
established  public-opinion  polls  to  de- 
termine for  the  public  record  what  safe- 
guards are  taken  to  protect  the  public 
against  the  use  of  such  devices  as  an  in- 
strument to  mold  public  sentiment  rather 
than  to  measure  it.  Unquestionably  this 
analytical  discussion  of  public-opinion 
polls  had  done  much  to  create  increased 
interest  in  the  whole  program  of  measur- 
ing public  opinion,  to  stimulate  thought 
about  their  usefulness  and  responsibili- 


ties as  one  of  the  devices  of  a  free  func- 
tioning republic,  and  to  cause  the  op- 
erators of  legitimate  public-opinion  polls 
to  redouble  their  zeal  in  checking  and 
double  checking  their  methods  so  as  to 
eliminate  every  possible  hazard  of  in- 
accuracy or  Insufficiency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  about  2  years  ago  I  pub- 
lished in  the  Record  an  exchange  of 
correspondence  which  I  had  with  Dr. 
George  Gallup,  whose  American  Institute 
of  Public  Opinion  is  recognized  as  the 
leading  Institution  which  is  continuously 
engaged  in  the  measurement  of  public 
opinion.    At  that  time  I  made  what  I 
hope  were  some  constructive  criticisms 
of  some  of  the  questions  which  were  at 
times  asked  by  the  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion  and  stressed  the  importance,  if 
thf  se  polls  were  to  serve  their  maximum 
usefulness  and  their  annoimced  purpose, 
of  exercising  extreme  care  that  the  edi- 
torial text  reporting  the  results  of  polls 
and  the  conclusions  derived  therefrom  be 
kept  in  strict  conformity  with  the  nature 
of  the  question  itself.    I  found  Dr.  Gal- 
lup to  be  very  receptive  to  constructive 
suggestions  and  very  courteous  and  coop- 
erative in  his  determination  to  free  his 
polls  from  all  possible  cause  for  legiti- 
mate criticism.    Because  of  that  corre- 
spondence and  because  of  the  growing 
public    importance    placed    upon    these 
polls,  I  have  continued  my  survey  and 
study  of  public-opinion  polls  ever  since 
and  have  at  times  been  in  correspond- 
ence with  Dr.  Gallup  and  others  in  an 
effort  to  be  helpful  in  aiding  these  polls 
to  serve  a  legitimate  and  important  pub- 
lic interest. 

PROPOSED  SENATE  INVESTIGATION  OF  ALL  PTJBUC- 
OPINION  POLLS 

When  Senator  Nye  introduced  Senate 
Resolution  111,  asking  for  an  impartial 
and  nonprejudiced  investigation  of  pub- 
lic-opinion polls.  I  made  the  statement 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  that  I  was  sure 
Dr.  Gallup  and  other  operators  of  estab- 
lished fact-finding  institutions  would 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  tell  Congress 
with  complete  candor  the  methods  by 
which  they  analyzed  and  reported  public 
oi^nlon.  Dr.  Gallup  has  since  vindicated 
my  predictions  in  that  regard  by  assert- 
ing his  willingness  to  appear  before  any 
congressional  committee  to  answer  any 
and  all  questions  regarding  the  scope  and 
significance  of  his  findings  of  public 
opinion  and  the  purpose  and  philosophy 
underlying  his  procedures.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  a  little  later  in  the  present 
session  of  Congress  the  Senate  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  will  give  Dr.  Gal- 
lup and  other  operators  of  fact-finding 
polls  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the 
integrity  of  their  methods  in  public  and 
official  testimony. 

Oa.  OALLXTP  StTGCESTS  A  CHECK  ON  HIS  OWN  POLLS 

Mr.  Speaker,  about  a  month  after  I 
last  addressed  the  House  on  this  subject 
I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Gallup  ex- 
pressing his  eagerness  to  cooperate  in 
every  way  to  inform  the  Congress  about 
his  methods  and  to  work  with  any  impar- 
tial group  to  devise  questions  which 
would  be  frtfe  from  charges  of  ambiguity 


and  devoid  of  any  possibility  of  being 
construed  as  "leading"  or  "loaded."  I 
replied  that  I  appreciated  the  continua- 
tion of  his  cooperative  spirit  and  hoped 
that  a  method  might  be  developed  for 
providing  Congress  with  complete  and 
unchallengeable  information  on  the  most 
important  questions  dealing  with  the 
public  attitude  toward  the  vitally  sig- 
nificant aspects  of  America's  attitude 
toward  the  international  situation. 

I  shall  now  include  with  these  remarks 
a  recent  letter  received  from  Dr.  Gallup 
indicating  progress  in  the  direction  of 
safeguarding  both  the  public  and  the 
polls  in  the  universal  desire  to  provide  as 
accurate  information  as  possible  on  the 
most  vital  questions  of  our  times: 

American  Institute  or  PxreLic  Opinion, 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  June  19.  1941. 
Congressman  Karl  Mundt, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Mundt:  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  our  release  for  Friday,  June  20, 
which  contains  a  statement  as  to  how  a  bi- 
partisan committee  of  Congress  might  go 
about  testing  public  sentiment  on  war,  con- 
voys, aid  to  Britain,  and  other  matters. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  Gallup. 
(Enclosure.) 

With  Dr.  Gallup's  letter  of  June  19  was 
enclosed  a  reprint  from  his  release  for 
June  20,  which  is  self-explanatory  and 
which  I  now  reproduce  as  a  part  of  this 
record: 

GALLUP  POLL  PROPOSES  METHOD  BT  WHICH  CON- 
GRESS CAN  CHECK  WAR  ATTITUDES 

On  highly  controversial  Issues,  the  methods 
and  findings  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion  are  attacked  by  both  sides, 
and  particularly  by  the  side  which  is  reported 
at  the  time  to  be  in  the  minority.  This,  of 
course.  Is  natural  and.  In  a  democracy,  even 
desirable.  Criticism  Is  needed  as  much  In  the 
fleM  of  public-opinion  measurement  as  It  Is 
In  any  other  field. 

If  there  Is  any  desire  on  the  part  of  con- 
gressional leaders  or  others  In  the  country  to 
test  Institute  findings  on  the  attitude  of  the 
people  toward  war  Issues,  It  Is  possible  to  do 
so  in  a  very  quick  and  Inexpensive  way. 

Let  a  bipartisan  committee  of  Congressmen, 
or  a  committee  of  political  scientists,  select 
at  random  (or  by  lot)  one  or  more  commu- 
nities of  prop>er  size  from  each  area  of  the 
country. 

Let  all  the  eligible  voters  of  these  com- 
munities vote  In  what  might  be  described  as 
an  advisory  referendum.  The  bipartisan 
committee  can  word  the  questions  In  any 
way  which  It  thinks  will  most  accurately  re- 
flect the  true  attitudes  of  the  people  toward 
the  various  Issues  concerning  defense  and 
foreign  policy  being  debated  today — issues 
such  as  whether  the  United  States  should 
enter  the  war,  whether  it  should  convoy,  and 
whether  It  should  give  aid  to  England,  and 
how  much.  Local  election  boards  In  these 
communities  can  count  the  ballots  and  make 
known  the  results. 

Although  the  Institute  does  not  believe, 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  that  this  is 
the  most  reliable  wav  to  measure  Nation-wide 
sentiment  on  any  given  issue.  It  stands  ready 
to  have  any  or  all  of  its  findings  put  to  the 
above  test,  provided  that  an  Impartial  com- 
mittee has  charge. 

Dr.  George  Gallup, 

Director, 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion. 
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On  June  25,  I  replied  to  Dr.  Gallup's 
letter,  as  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  RsntssENTATivEs. 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  25.  1941. 
Dr.  George  Gallup, 

New  York  City. 

Mr  Dear  Dr.  Gallit:  I  thank  3rou  for  your 
letter  of  June  19  calling  my  attention  to 
your  proposal  Indiaitlng  how  a  bipartisan 
committee  of  Congress  might  go  about  test- 
ing public  sentiment  on  national  and  iQter- 
national  Issues  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  for  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Public  Opinion  to  vindicate  the 
accuracy  of  Its  findings.  For  one  Meml>er  of 
Congress,  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  that  your 
proposal  Is  definitely  fair  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  follow  through  by  Inviting  such  a  com- 
mittee to  join  you  in  selecting  a  topic  and 
an  area  in  which  to  make  such  a  test. 

For  myself,  I  have  never  doubted  the  re- 
liability of  those  wlio  take  your  polls,  nor 
have  I  doubted  the  accuracy  and  honesty 
with  which  the  count  Is  faithfully  reported. 
My  own  source  of  concern  has  been  with  ( 1 ) 
the  manner  In  which  yoxir  questions  are 
sometimes  phrased,  especially  on  Interna- 
tional issues,  and  ('J)  the  editorial  conclu- 
sions which  jrou  sometimes  provide  or  pro- 
mote In  the  eiplantitory  matter  which  you 
print  as  the  findiiigs  of  these  polls  are 
released. 

For  example.  In  a  recent  poll  you  soxight  to 
analyze  public  sentloaent  on  the  subject  of 
convoys  by  a  question  which  contained  the 
word  "convoys"  In  parentheses,  only,  whereas 
you  used  a  rather  Involved  and  wordy  sentence 
as  your  question  which  sought  to  descrll>e 
the  process  of  convoying  without  naming  It 
as  such.  In  reporting  the  findings  of  that 
poU,  however,  you  again  spoke  specfically 
about  convoys.  It  would  seem  much  more 
matter  of  fact  and  confidence  inspiring  were 
the  subject  matter  of  your  question  and  your 
editorializing  kept  in. closer  harmony. 

Perhaps  If  you  were  to  conduct  a  poll  on 
the  simple  question.  Do  you  favor  the  United 
States  entering  the  war  now?  or  on  the  ques- 
tion. Should  the  United  States  declare  war  on 
the  Axis  Powers  now?  It  would  eliminate  all 
criticisms  since  your  question  would  then 
be  to  the  point,  timely,  and  perfectly  clear 
cut.  I  am  sure  that  Congress  and  all  the 
country  would  be  Interested  In  the  findings 
of  such  a  poll,  and  I  feel  that  you  would  be 
rendering  a  true  pul)llc  service  In  collecting 
this  Information  for  us  all.  It  would  edso  be 
Interesting  to  note  possible  changes  In  public 
sentiment  from  week  to  week  or  month  to 
month  as  the  American  public  registered  its 
attitude  on  this  all-important  question  at  the 
specific  time  described  by  the  word  "now"  as 
the  periodical  polls  iire  taken. 

Assuring  you  of  my  continued  desire  to 
protect  the  integrltj-  of  the  legitimate  polls 
of  public  opinion  La  America  and  likewise 
to  protect  the  public  against  any  illegitimate 
useage  of  the  public  opinion  probing  devices, 
I  am,  with  all  good  wishes. 
Cordially  yours, 

Karl  Mxtndt, 
JIf ember  of  Congress. 

DS.  GALLUP  agrees  TO  ASK  DIRECT  QUESTION  ON 
"WAR  OR  PEACE  NOW" 

Mr.  Speaker,  Indicative  once  more  of 
Dr.  Gallup's  coop<!ratlve  spirit  and  his 
desire  to  help  bo:h  Congress  and  the 
country  make  an  accurate  analysis  of 
public  sentiment  on  the  question  of 
whether  America  should  remain  at  peace 
or  project  itself  into  a  shooting  war.  I 
received  the  following  letter  from  Dr. 
Gallup  under  date  of  June  27  in  which  he 
agrees  to  ask  my  proposed  question  of, 
"Do  you  favor  the  United  States  entering 


the  war  now?"  in  the  ballots  which  are 
presently  being  circulated  by  the  individ- 
uals comprising  the  fact-finding  agents 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion. 
American  Institue  of  Public  Opinion, 

Princeton.  N.  J..  June  27.  1941. 
Hon.  Karl  Mundt, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Congressman  Mundt:  I  am  glad 
that  you  like  the  suggestion  which  I  proposed 
for  testing  public  sentiment  on  national  and 
International  issues.  I  have  today  suggested 
to  Prof.  Harwood  Childs,  editor  of  the  Public 
Opinion  Quarterly,  that  he  name  a  committee 
composed  of  the  outstanding  professors  in  the 
field  of  public  opinion  to  carry  out  tests  of 
sentiment  In  selected  areas  of  the  country. 
The  committee  would  select  these  communi- 
ties and  would  word  the  various  questions  as 
they  see  fit. 

Incidentally,  I  think  your  question,  "Do  you 
favor  the  United  States  entering  the  war 
now?"  Is  a  very  good  one,  and  we  shall  add 
It  to  the  ballot  this  coming  week. 

In  otor  Interpretation  of  the  results  on  the 
question  dealing  with  convoys  we  felt  free  to 
use  the  word  "convoy."  because  we  found  In 
running '  this  question  on  one  form  of  our 
ballot  and  the  word  "guard"  on  the  B  form 
of  the  ballot  that  there  was  Ho  Important 
difference.  In  short,  in  the  wise  of  one  cross- 
section  we  used  the  word  "convoy"  with 
"guard"  as  an  explanatory  word,  and  In  the 
other  cross-section  we  used  the  word  "guard" 
with  convoy  as  the  explanatory  word. 

I  shall  keep  you  informed  on  the  progress 
of  the  experimental  work  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Public  Opinion  Quarterly. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  Gallup. 

the  road  to  national  unity 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  talk  of 
unity  in  this  country  and  every  right- 
thinking  American  is  desirous  of  expedit- 
ing unified  action  on  the  part  of  the  full 
force  of  this  country  in  carrying  out  do- 
mestic and  international  policies  in  con- 
formity with  the  real  will  of  the  people 
of  America.  Both  the  proponents  of  war 
and  the  proponents  of  peace  are  now 
claiming  that  those  who  disagree  with 
them  are  "the  disrupters  of  unity  and 
the  fomenters  of  disunity."  The  answers 
received  to  the  direct  question  now  being 
asked  by  the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion,  "Do  you  favor  the  United  States 
entering  the  war  now?"  should  provide 
irrefutable  evidence  as  to  which  group 
It  Is  in  America — the  war  crowd  or  the 
antiwar  crowd — which  is  in  fact  entitled 
to  urge  that  America  attain  unity  by  fol- 
lowing the  road  to  war  or  the  path  to- 
ward peace.  The  American  principle  is 
that  unity  is  always  something  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  minority  viewpoint  merg- 
ing with  the  majority  viewpoint;  it  is 
never  a  thing  to  be  attained  by  an  obsti- 
nate minority  of  willful  men  trying  to 
make  up  in  noise  and  influence  what  they 
lack  in  numbers. 

We  now  have  national  unity  in  our 
program  of  extending  all  aid  short  of  war 
to  Britain,  in  making  an  all-out  effort  to 
build  our  own  defenses  and  those  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  in  eliminating 
from  the  American  scene  the  subversive 
agents  of  nazi-lsm.  fascism,  and  com- 
munism. Only  on  the  question  of  war  or 
peace  are  we  disunited.   And  on  this  all- 


important  question  neither  the  people 
nor  the  Congress  has  spoken.  On  this 
question,  the  people  or  the  Congress  must 
speak  before  there  can  be  any  serious 
thought  of  this  country's  actually  enter- 
ing a  shooting  war.  It  means  compara- 
tively nothing  that  a  few  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  are  making  fire- 
breathing  speeches  urging  that  America 
enter  the  war  now.  It  does  not  commit 
this  country  to  a  policy  of  entering  the 
war,  even  when  the  President  shouts  de- 
risive Innuendoes  at  certain  foreign  pow- 
ers and  pledges  his  every  effort  to  defeat 
their  nefarious  policies.  Wars  in  a  free 
republic  such  as  this  are  not  entered  by 
the  oratorical  offering  of  a  few  individ- 
uals in  high  places  or  low;  national 
policy,  in  the  realm  of  peace  or  war,  is  not 
determined  by  the  dictatorial  device  of  a 
few  men  deciding  when  America  shall  be 
at  peace  and  when  America  shall  be  at 
war. 

Only  Congress,  in  this  free  republic, 
can  declare  war.  Only  Congress  can 
transfer  the  United  States  from  the 
status  of  a  nation  at  peace  to  that  of  a 
nation  at  war.  As  representatives  of 
the  people,  the  Members  of  Congress  de- 
sire to  know  the  people's  attitude  on  the 
question  of  war  or  peace  for  America. 
Real  unity  will  come  to  America  when 
once  the  public  attitude  is  fully  and 
finally  known,  the  Congress — and  I  hope 
the  President  and  the  Cabinet,  too— 
reassures  the  people,  to  whom  this  coun- 
try belongs  and  whose  sacrifices  and  se- 
ciu"ity  is  most  involved  in  determining 
Its  international  policy,  that  it  will  con- 
form with  their  demands  in  the  matter 
of  going  to  war  or  protecting  and  pre- 
serving our  peace. 

OTHER  polls  WILL  ALSO  CHECK  ON  DR.  GALLUP'S 
FINDINGS 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  be  some  who  still 
doubt  the  integrity  and  accuracy  of  Dr. 
Gallup's  methods,  additional  opportuni- 
ties are  now  available  to  measure  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  on  the  question  of 
peace  or  war.  Apparently  spurred  on  by 
the  growing  interest  in  the  mechanics 
and  men  who  operate  our  established 
polls,  a  large  number  of  special  public- 
opinion  polls  are  now  being  taken  to 
sound  out  American  public  opinion  on 
the  international  situation.  The  honor- 
able Hamilton  Pish,  Jr.,  Representative 
In  Congress  from  the  home  district  of 
President  Roosevelt,  has  just  announced 
the  findings  of  a  poll  of  over  100,000 
voters  of  his  district,  giving  the  country 
the  surprising  Information  that  in  the 
President's  home  congressional  district, 
just  outside  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
people  are  90.1  percent  opposed  to  enter- 
ing this  war  at  this  time.  While  this 
poll  covers  only  one  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  is  not  conclusive  proof  that 
the  people  of  America,  as  a  whole,  are 
determined  to  keep  out  of  this  war,  it  is 
highly  significant,  since  it  comes  from  a 
section  of  the  country  which  editorial 
writers  and  radio  commentators  care- 
lessly refer  to  as  "overwhelmingly  in  fa- 
vor of  intervention  in  this  war." 

NEW     TORK    AND    CHICAGO     PARIS     ANNOUMO 
STATE-WmS  POLLS 

Mr.  Speaker,  apparently  aroused  bf 
the  unexpected  and  over-wbelming  vote 
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against  war  In  President  Roosevelt's  own 
congressional  district,  the  New  York 
Dally  News  has  Just  announced  a  State- 
wide poll  which  it  is  taking  by  direct  mail 
to  check  the  validity  of  Congressman 
Fish's  poll  and  of  the  findings  of  the 
'American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion. 
The  results  of  this  poll  will  soon  be  made 
available  on  the  direct  question  of  war  or 
peace— with  no  trick  language,  no  cam- 
ouflaging of  the  issue,  no  sugar-coating 
of  the  problem— Just  the  simple,  blunt 
question  now  confronting  America,  Shall 
we  stay  out  of  the  war  or  send  our  sol- 
diers overseas  to  Join  in  the  fighting? 
This  week.  also,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
has  announced  It  is  taking  a  State-wide 
poll  on  a  similarly  direct  question  to  ex- 
plore public  sentiment  in  Illinois  on  this 
all-important  question.  These  results 
will  also  be  available  to  check  against 
other  less  Inclusive  polls  than  those  which 
are  mailed  to  every  qualified  voter  in  an 
area. 

PUBIDCMT  HUTCMIKS,  OF  TTNTVniSITT  OF 
CHICAGO,  DB.  HAKXT  nCKKBON  FOSDICK.  AND 
OTHXBS  AKNOUMCS  NATION-WIDE  FOLL  ON 
WAS  OB  FSACB 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  all  these 
other  polls,  and  the  direct  question  on 
war  or  peace  with  which  Dr.  Gallup  is 
now  taking  a  Nation-wide  referendum 
on  America's  attitude  to  the  war.  a  special 
Nation-wide  poll  has  Just  been  an- 
nounced by  a  committee  of  leading  edu- 
cators and  clergymen  in  America.  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  accompanying  news 
article  which  appeared  in  last  Sunday's 
issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

UNITBO  8TATXS  KDUCATOB8   AND  CHUBCHMZN 
PUUf    WAX    FOLL 

A  group  of  prominent  educators  and 
cburcbmen  Friday  announced  plans  for  a 
Bumy  of  public  opinion  on  America's  relation 
to  the  war.  Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchlns.  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Chicago,  spokesman 
for  the  group,  said  the  object  Is  "to  discover 
answers  to  questions  not  hitherto  asked  or  not 
adequately  covered  by  other  agencies." 

Six  questions  will  be  prepared  by  the  group, 
•nd  the  survey  will  be  ccnducted  by  Samuel 
K.  OUl.  head  of  a  professional  publlc-poU 
organization  In  New  Yotk.  The  survey  wlU 
be  independent.  It  la  financed  by  an  un- 
conditional grant  from  the  America  First 
Committee. 

Members  of  the  group  besides  Dr.  Hutchlns 
are  the  Reverend  Harry  Emerson  Fosdlck.  of 
New  York;  Alan  Valentine,  president  of  the 
University  of  Rochester;  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur, 
president  of  Stanford  University:  Henry  Noble 
MacCracken.  president  of  Vassar  College:  Ray- 
mond Kent,  president  cf  the  University  of 
Louisville:  and  the  Reverend  Albert  W.  Pal- 
mer, president  of  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary. 

From  all  of  the  foregoing.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  becoming  evident  that  the  whole 
country  will  soon  know  whether  it  is 
really  the  war  crowd  or  the  antiwar 
crowd  which  is  in  harmony  with  Ameri- 
can public  opinion,  and  which  is  there- 
fore entitled  to  call  upon  the  rest  of  the 
country  to  Join  it  in  a  proigram  of  real 
national  unity  based  on  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  the  rulers  of 
America— the  people.  This  is  as  it  should 
be  in  a  republic  where  under  Qod  the 
people  rule  and  where  officials  in  both 
the  legislative  and  executive  departments 
of  government  are  elected  to  facilitate 


rather  than  to  frustrate  the  fvmctioning 
of  majority  rule. 


A  Curious  Aspect  of  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  Pact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  July  3.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER.  OP 
CONNECTICUT 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
evening  before  the  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
the  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Danahir]  delivered  an  interesting 
address,  entitled  "A  Curious  Aspect  of  the 
Kellogg-Briand  Pact."  I  feel  that  the 
subject  and  its  treatment  are  such  that 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  for 
the  information  of  the  Congress  and  the 
public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  phenomenon 
visible  to  the  Congress  In  these  times  appears 
from  the  mall  which  reveals  that  thousands 
of  our  citizens  feel  that  our  status  In  Inter- 
national affairs  Is  akin  to  a  game  which  any- 
one can  play.  Perhaps  I  may  not  seem  pre- 
sumptuous on  that  account  If  I  address  my- 
self to  this  subject.  People  who  wouldn't 
make  the  slightest  personal  legal  commit- 
ment without  consulting  an  attorney  are 
quite  sure  they  are  fully  competent  to  de- 
cide our  Nation's  course.  That  they  do  not 
know  either  the  extent  or  the  nature  of 
the  Intricacies  of  our  diplomacy  or  even  the 
objectives  ultimately  to  be  sought  by  our 
policymakers  affords  no  deterrent.  Prob- 
ably that  is  all  to  the  good  In  the  last 
analysis,  for  our  people  at  the  vei7  least  thus 
Indicate  how  public  opinion  Is  formed  and, 
ephemeral  though  they  may  be.  cumulatively 
their  decisions  each  day  constitute  the  chief, 
and  practically  the  only  check  on  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  execution  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

Thus,  there  Is  all  the  more  reason  for  a 
continuously  candid  and  frank  exposition  by 
our  Chief  Executive  of  what  he  really  has 
in  mind.  It  Is  my  belief  that  far  greater 
advantage  is  to  be  had  in  keeping  Americans 
fully  Informed  than  will  come  from  sup- 
pressing the  real  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
administration  for  fear  of  some  unfortunate 
diplomatic  Impact.  In  the  first  view  of  it, 
if  the  President's  objectives  when  analyzed 
and  explained  to  our  people  find  favor  with 
them,  the  President  will  achieve  that  "unity" 
we  hear  so  much  about  but  which  is  certainly 
lacking,  and  thus  he  will  achieve  popular 
support  without  which  his  policy  will  never 
be  appreciateii  and  may  fall.  In  the  second 
case,  foreign  governments  will  act  as  their 
Interests  dictate  anyhow,  no  matter  what 
dnui  beating  and  cymbal  striking  we  go 
through,  and  they  certainly  are  not  nearly 
so  likely  to  react  as  we  wish  to  our  mere 
bombastic  utterances,  no  matter  how  sten- 


torian, as  they  would  to  direct  representa- 
tions to  their  proper  authorities. 

I  know  there  is  ground  for  sharp  difference 
of  opinion  in  this  particular,  and  that  more 
experienced  and  time-tested  diplomats  follow 
the  second,  rather  than  the  first  course,  Is 
apparent.  I  venture  to  suggest  these  are 
new  times.  Weighing  the  comparative  ap- 
proaches. I  feel  the  American  people  should 
be  the  first  to  be  apprised  of  our  Intended 
plan  and  our  true  course,  and  their  very 
unwillingness  to  endorse  In  blank  a  policy 
of  whose  ultimate  ends  they  are  kept  in 
ignorance  establishes  the  truth  of  this 
premise. 

Let  me  illustrate,  by  what  seem  to  me  ap- 
propriate proofs  drawn  from  our  recent 
doings,  just  how  the  American  people  react. 

From  time  immemorial  down  to  the  World 
War  we  had  pursued  rigorously  In  the  main 
a  policy  of  complete  neutrality,  no  matter 
what  wars  engaged  other  countries.  Our  peo- 
ple knew  that  and  understood  fully  that  our 
productivity  constantly  could  be  devoted  to 
the  enhancement  of  our  own  lives  and  that 
we  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace  to  work  out 
cur  destiny  while  other  nations  wasted  their 
substance  and  the  lives  of  their  youth  in  the 
destruction  of  war.  They  knew  that  other 
governments  fell  and  that  their  people  stag- 
gered for  generations  under  the  burden  of 
war-incurred  Indebtedness.  Finally,  as  they 
watched  the  World  War  for  nearly  3  years,  for 
reasons  which  seemed  sufficient  and  after  a 
welter  of  debate,  our  people  supported  our 
entrance  into  that  war.  They  then  heard  it 
said  that  if  Germany  prevailed,  "our  turn 
would  be  next."  that  the  Allies  were  "fighting 
our  battle."  that  only  the  British  Fleet  stood 
between  the  Kaiser  and  us.  that  the  coun- 
tries to  the  north  and  south  of  us  would  be 
easy  prey  to  the  militarism  cf  Prussianism, 
that  we  must  fight  to  "make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy." 

Bitterly  disillusioned  after  the  war,  Ameri- 
cans firmly  rejected  the  League  of  Nations. 
They  resolved  once  more  to  adhere  to  our  his- 
toric principle  of  neutrality.  They  saw  the 
representatives  of  other  nations  as  they  ar- 
gued for  years  in  their  efforts  to  define  "ag- 
gressors" at  the  League  sessions  at  Geneva. 
We  watched  the  gathering  storm  clouds  in 
Europe  and  determined  to  go  the  length  of 
Imposing  by  domestic  legislation  a  series  of 
limitations  upon  the  activities  of  our  own  peo- 
ple in  an  effort  to  avoid  those  Incidents  which 
might  lead  to  Involvement  in  a  "shooting 
war"  should  war  eventuate.  All  these  things 
were  open  and  obvious;  the  people  understood 
them.  Those  charged  with  administering  a 
foreign  policy  which  refiectcd  American 
thought  along  these  lines  found  a  united 
people  supporting  them. 

In  short,  ovu-  people  were  willing,  without 
giving  up  our  rights  under  International  law. 
to  refrain  from  asserting  them.  We  were 
desirous  that  war,  if  it  occurred,  be  limited 
so  far  as  possible  to  the  area  In  which  it 
appeared,  without  our  exhibiting  partisan- 
ship for  one  belligerent  or  the  other,  without 
taking  sides  In  our  national  status,  no  matter 
what  we  m?ght  be  free  to  think  as  indi- 
viduals. In  this  spirit  the  Congress  over- 
whelmingly adopted  the  Neutrality  Act  and 
the  President  approved  it. 

Then  the  President,  In  September  1939.  told 
the  Congress  that  the  people's  efforts  in  this 
direction  musi  yield  to  a  program  he  outlined. 
He  told  the  people's  representatives  that 
while  repealing  the  embargo  on  arms  and 
undoing  what  had  previously  been  thought 
to  be  protections,  American  merchant  vessels 
should  be  restricted  from  entering  danger 
zones.  He  said  American  citizens  must  be 
prevented  from  traveling  on  belligerent  ves- 
sels or  In  danger  zones.  He  said  that  foreign 
buyers  must  take  In  this  country  transfer  of 
title  to  commodities  purchased  by  belliger- 
ents, and,  moreover,  we  must  prevent  war 
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credits  to  belligerent  a.    After  outlining  this 
four-point  plan,  he  stdd: 

"To  those  who  say  Jiat  this  program  would 
Involve  a  step  toward  war  on  our  part  I  reply 
that  It  offers  far  greater  safeguards  than  we 
now  possess  or  have  <  ver  possessed  to  protect 
American  lives  and  property  from  danger. 
It  Is  a  positive  pro(jram  for  giving  safety. 
This  means  less  likelihood  of  incidents  and 
controversies  which  t^jnd  to  draw  us  into  con- 
flict as  they  did  in  th»  last  World  War.  There 
lies  the  road  to  f)eac€." 

The  American  people  accepted  and  relied 
upon  such  representations,  and  the  Neutrality 
Act  was  amended  t)  implement  the  Presi- 
dent's position.  But  then  the  American 
people,  with  growing  dubiety,  watched  what 
has  since  been  happening.  If  that  was  the 
road  to  peace,  as  the  President  said,  the 
people  now  ask,  "Why  aren't  we  following  it?" 
The  people  certainly  feel  that  if  our  national 
interests  could  best  be  served  by  following 
the  President's  own  program  as  he  explained 
it,  any  other  steps  in  a  different  direction 
must  inevitably  lead,  not  along  the  road  to 
peace  but  to  war.  Yet  there  has  never  been 
a  frank,  full  explanation  to  the  people  of 
why  the  President  abandoned  his  own  plan, 
and  unity  of  accept(^nce  of  his  newer  course 
Is  far  from  achieverr.ent. 

Another  phase  of  the  evidence  I  offer 
relates  directly  to  the  outcome  of  the  war. 
Out  people  are  told  that  Hitlerism  must  be 
destroyed  and  that  \ve  will  never  "acquiesce 
in  a  peace  dictated  by  aggressors  and  spon- 
sored by  appeasers."  Passing  the  obvious 
point  that  there  certainly  must  be  a  peace 
some  day.  where  do  we  stand  and  why?  If 
we  say  that  we  can't  let  Britain  fall,  but  also 
say  we  will  simply  alC  her  short  of  war.  what 
are  we  to  do  if  It  appears  that  she  will  fall 
without  our  active  participation?  Is  it  then 
to  be  our  position  that  we  have  merely  been 
buying  time,  and  that  we  have  been  talking 
only  for  diplomatic  effect,  taking  part  only 
in  a  war  of  nerves?  Or  is  it  really  the  Ameri- 
can plan  that  we  intend  to  aid  Britain,  not 
short  of  war.  but  enough  to  guarantee  vic- 
tory? It  should  be  obvious  to  all  of  us  that 
either  we  Intend  to  win  this  war  or  in  the 
alternative  we  should  stay  out  of  it.  We 
Just  can't  comproml.se.  Honesty  with  and 
to  ourselves  and  before  the  bar  of  history 
demands  that  we  formulate  a  policy,  that  it 
be  fully  canvaowCd  with  our  people  and  thor- 
oughly understood  in  the  light  of  otir  own 
national  interests.  At  the  same  time  we 
should  know.  If  we  decide  to  enter  the  war, 
why  we  are  doing  so  and  what  we  ultimately 
seek  to  accomplish.  Vague  talk  of  destroying 
Hitlerism  is  no  answer.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  already  demonstrated  by  their  atti- 
tude that  the  questions  I  pose  are  of  the 
very  essence  of  their  doubt.  I  need  not  tell 
you.  I'm  sure,  may  I  say  collaterally,  that  I 
have  felt  right  along  that  the  President's 
seeming  policy  of  opportunism  In  making 
the  decisions  of  each  day  has  been  mistaken. 
Without  explanation,  without  candid  ex- 
position, without  a  definition  of  objectives, 
without  the  sure  guide  of  recognized  princi- 
ples of  general  accepiance.  our  course  might 
better  be  described  as  apparently  lacking 
policy. 

I  use  the  "apparently"  advisedly,  for  I 
would  now  respectfully  suggest  to  you  that 
there  Is  more  of  substance  to  the  President's 
plan  than  is  conunonly  believed.  The 
rationale  need  not  be  obscure,  as  analysis  will 
show,  but  the  matter  has  never  adequately 
been  analyzed  by  the  American  people,  there 
is  no  common  understanding,  much  lesa 
acceptance,  of  the  b<isls  upon  which  we  are 
proceeding.  Indeed  there  Is  a  startling  dis- 
parity of  acquiescence  within  the  adminis- 
tration itself  if  the  ix)6ition  of  Mr.  Hull  be 
considered.  It  is  not  without  significance 
that  It  was  not  ovir  Secretary  of  State  who 
interpreted  our  position  at  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  meeting  in  Habana  on 
March  27  of  this  year  but  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Hon.  Robert  H.  Jackson,  as  I  will  later 


point  out  in  detail.  Why  there  should  be 
reticence  about  responsible  discussion  of  the 
subject  by  the  President  who.  under  our  Con- 
stitution, is  the  executor  of  our  foreign  policy, 
we  may  know  some  day,  but  for  now  let  us 
consider  together  some  of  the  little  men- 
tioned factors  which  underlie  otir  present 
attitude. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  so-called  Lease-Lend 
Act,  which  authorizes  our  Nation,  as  an 
entity,  to  manufacture  in  our  arsenals  and 
to  transfer  any  defense  article.  Including 
weapons,  aircraft,  and  warships  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  country  whose  defense  the 
President  "deems  vital"  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States.  The  bill  was  favorably 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  There  wasn't  a  member  of 
that  coDomittee  who  failed  to  realize  that 
under  international  law  the  United  States 
had  no  right  whatever  to  sell  or  transfer  mu- 
nitions of  war.  vessels,  or  money  to  a  belliger- 
ent government.  Private  citizens  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Government  itself,  have 
long  been  permitted  under  international  law 
to  do  these  things,  the  turning  point  t)eing 
wnether  such  acts  were  public  or  private  in 
nature.  In  order  to  jtistify  the  covirse  they 
were  recommending,  the  committee  turned 
to  the  Pact  of  Paris.  They  told  the  Senate, 
as  I  quote: 

"The  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  Is  recognized  by 
eminent  scholars  of  international  law  to  give 
any  signatory  the  power,  where  the  pact's 
provisions  are  violated  by  another  nation,  to 
cease  to  abide  by  the  neutrality  laws  which 
govern  in  normal  times,  and  to  supply  the 
state  attacked  with  financial  or  material 
assistance.  Including  munitions  of  war." 

Immediately  we  are  challenged  to  ascertain 
what  "eminent  scholars  of  International  law" 
recognized  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  to  confer 
any  such  power,  and  when,  and  under  what 
circumstances  the  decision  was  agreed  upon. 
We  are  at  once  driven  to  the  Kellogg-Briand 
Pact  itself  to  ascertain  what  it  said  that  such 
an  Interpretation  cotild  be  read  Into  it.  We 
might  also  properly  inquire  what,  if  any, 
similar  interpretation  was  placed  upon  the 
pact  by  any  other  nation  signatory  to  it,  and 
even  what  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  if  any.  there  were  who  agreed  to  such 
a  holding.  That  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  was  now  accepting  such  an 
opinion  as  justification  for  what  the  com- 
mittee Itself  r  cognized  was  ceasing  "to  abide 
by  the  neutrality  laws  which  govern  in 
normal  times"  becomes  of  gravest  Impor- 
tance. There  are  two  operative  provisions  of 
the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  which  read : 

"astici^  I 

"The  high  contracting  parties  solemnly 
declare  In  the  names  of  their  respective  peo- 
ples that  they  condemn  recourse  to  war 
for  the  solution  of  international  controver- 
sies, and  renounce  It  as  an  Instrument  of 
national  policy  In  their  relations  to  one 
another. 

"AKncLB  n 

"The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that 
the  settlement  or  solution  of  all  disputes  or 
conflicts,  of  whatever  nature  or  of  whatever 
origin  they  may  be.  which  may  arise  among 
them,  shall  never  be  sought  except  by  pacific 
means." 

When  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  was  before 
the  United  States  Senate  In  1928  and  1929, 
the  Senators  In  the  debate  preceding  its  ratifi- 
cation expressly  denied  that  if  a  nation  vio- 
lates the  treaty  the  United  States  would  be 
under  any  obligation,  express  or  implied,  to 
apply  coercive  or  punitive  measures,  or  that 
our  Nation  might  do  so  with  impunity. 
Whence,  then,  came  these  interpretations 
upon  which  the  Senate  committee  purported 
to  rely  that  in  this  treaty  we  could  find  justi- 
fication for  a  program  to  "supply  the  state 
attacked  with  financial  or  material  assist- 
ance, including  munitions  of  war"?  The  only 
reference  to  the  subject  by  any  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  lease-lend  bill  Is  to  be  found 


In  the  arguments  submitted  by  Senator  Con- 
NAixT,  who  purported  to  dispose  of  this  ques- 
tion in  a  hundred  words,  from  which  I  quote: 

"Prior  to  the  war  now  raging,  a  council 
of  dlstlnguisr  ed  international  lawyers  met  In 
Budapest.  In  considering  the  Kellogg-Briand 
Pact,  that  councU  of  International  lawyers 
found  that  under  the  specific  provisions  of 
that  pact  any  nation  could  supply  arms  and 
munitions  to  any  other  nation  when  It  was 
attacked  by  a  signatory  to  the  pact.  Italy 
and  Germany  were  signatories  to  that  pact. 
They  agreed  that  they  would  not  employ  war 
as  a  national  policy,  and  when  they  agreed 
to  the  terms  of  that  pact,  they  agreed  that 
If  they  should  attack  any  other  nation  In 
violation  of  the  KeUogg-Briand  Pact,  any 
other  nation  which  was  a  signatory  to  the 
pact  might  supply  arms  and  munitions  to  the 
nation  attacked  or  invaded.  So.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, imder  International  law — if  interna- 
tional law  stiU  survives — we  have  a  right  to 
enact  this  particular  measure  without  in- 
fringing upon  international  law." 

In  Budapest  these  lawyers  met.  Senator 
CoNNAixT  said.  The  group  was  unofficial: 
our  Nation  was  not  represented  by  any  ac- 
credited delegates,  but  they  were  interna- 
tional lawyers,  of  that  you  may  be  sure.  They 
had  met  at  Oxford  in  1932,  and  the  Right 
Honorable  Lord  Blanesburgh  appointed  a  com- 
mittee on  conclUation  consisting  of — 

Prof.  James  L.  Brierly.  Chlchele.  professor 
of  International  law.  All  Souls  College, 
Greensward.  Headington  Hill.  Oxford. 

M.  A.  Caloyanni.  late  Judge,  Native  Court  of 
Appeal,  Egypt.  2  Rue  de  Lyon.  Paris. 

J.  C.  Colombos.  advocate.  10  King's  Bench 
Walk.  Temple.  London. 

C.  G.  Dehn,  85  London  Wall.  London. 

Francis  Temple  Grey.  2  King's  Bench  Walk, 
Temple.  London. 

Mr.  Campbell  Lee.  1  Brick  Court.  Middle 
Temple,  London. 

Dr.  Arnold  Duncan  McNalr,  professor  of 
International  law,  OonvlUe  and  Calus  College, 
Cambridge. 

G.  M.  Palllccla  (legal  adviser  to  the  Italian 
Embassy,  London) ,  1  King's  Bench  Walk.  Tem- 
ple. London. 

Sir  John  Fischer  Williams.  K.  C,  Bowling 
Green  House,  Headington  Hill,  Oxford. 

Wyndham  A.  Bewes,  convener,  2  King's 
Bench  Walk,  Temple.  London. 

These  10  lawyers  drew  up  the  Interpreta- 
tions. When  the  Conference  met  at  Oxford  in 
1932  they  were  reminded  that  Secretary  of 
State  Stimson,  speaking  a  few  days  earlier, 
had  called  upon  the  international  lawyers  to 
examine  into  the  subject  matter  and  the  con- 
tent of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact.  Mr.  Stimson 
had  said: 

"War  between  nations  was  renoimced  by 
the  signatories  of  the  Briand-Kellogg  Treaty. 
This  means  that  it  has  become  illegal 
throughout  practically  the  entire  world.  It  Is 
no  longer  to  be  the  source  and  subjects  of 
rights.  It  is  no  longer  to  be  the  principle 
around  which  the  duties,  the  conduct,  and 
the  rights  of  nations  revolve.  It  is  an  lUegal 
thing.  Herealter,  when  two  nations  engage  In 
armed  conflict,  either  one  or  both  of  them 
must  be  wrongdoers — violators  of  this  general 
treaty  law.  We  no  longer  draw  a  circle  about 
them  and  treat  them  with  the  punctilious- 
ness ctf  the  duelist's  code.  Instead,  we  re- 
nounce them  as  lawbreakers.  By  that  very 
act  we  have  made  obsolete  many  legal  prece- 
dents and  have  given  the  legal  profession  the 
task  of  reexamining  many  of  its  codes  and 
treaties." 

These  international  lav?yers  undertook 
their  task  earnestly,  we  may  have  no  doubt, 
for  when  ^he  committee  met  In  Budapest 
between  the  dat~s  of  September  6  and  10, 
1934,  Mr.  Wyndham  A.  Bewes  submitted  a 
report  cjntatning  proposed  articles  of  inter- 
pretation of  our  treaty,  adding  to  oxir  lan- 
guage new  matter  and  new  thought  which 
had  been  expressly  rejected  by  the  United 
SUtee  Senate  when  the  pact  was  ratifleO. 
Mr.  Bewes  said.  In  part: 
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"In  the  event  of  a  Tlolation  of  the  pact 
by  a  resort  to  armed  force  or  war  by  one 
algoatory  state  against  another,  any  signa- 
tory state,  not  being  a  party  to  the  original 
dl^nite,  may,  without  thereby  committing  a 
breach  of  the  pact  or  of  any  rule  of  inter- 
national law,  do  all  or  any  of  the  following 
things: 

"(a)  Assist  wltb  armed  forces  the  state 
atucked: 

"(b)  Supply  the  state  attacked  with  finan- 
cial or  material  assistance.  Including  muni- 
tions of  war." 

Notice  your  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  did  not  quote  Mr.  Bewes'  interpre- 
tation that  the  United  States  might  "assist 
with  armed  forces  the  state  attacked."  but  it 
Is  an  inherent  part  and  was  the  first  item  of 
the  Interpretations  upon  which  the  Senate 
committee  relied  when  it  said,  as  I  previously 
quoted  to  you.  that  we  might  "supply  the 
state  attacked  with  financial  or  material 
assistance,  including  munitions  of  war." 

The  conference  at  Budapest,  through  these 
International  lawyers,  then  sought,  and  by 
their  language  it  Is  now  sought,  to  bind  the 
United  States  to  their  sanctions  and  their 
commitments.  Mr.  Campbell  Lee  told  the 
conference  that — 

"The  pact  Is  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of 
the  United  SUtes,  on  a  par  with  the  Consti- 
tuUon  Itself,  which  says.  This  Constitution 
and  all  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.* " 

1  ask  you  to  recall  that  the  United  States 
Of  America  had  expressly  rejected  the  League 
of  Nations. 

Mr.  Uewellyn-Jonea  taid  the  conference 
that— 

"It  was  rather  curious  that  2  or  3  days 
before  our  meeting  at  Oxford  the  American 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Stlmson.  had  uttered 
what  I  believe  was  In  the  minds  of  most 
of  us.  if  not  of  all  of  \u.  at  that  time,  and 
ttMt  was  this:  That  there  could  be  no  place 
for  ceutrality  in  the  future  history  of  the 
wurld.  I  know  that  the  word  •neutrality* 
has  rather  been  banned  from  the  discus- 
sion today.  The  term  'nonbelligerency,' 
which  perhaps  is  not  such  a  provocative 
term  as  'neutrality.*  has  been  used.  But  I 
Am  not  certain,  in  the  new  order  of  things. 
If  the  Brland-Kellogg  Pact  is  going  to  mean 
what  it  meant  in  1928.  Is  there  going  to 
be  room  for  nonbelligerency?  Are  we  not 
coming  to  a  point  when  all  the  states  of  the 
world  will  have  to  combine  to  see  that  the 
sute  which  is  the  aggressor  is  prevented 
from  upsetting  the  international  equilibrium? 
The  aggressor  In  the  world  of  states  is  the 
lawbreaker  He  is  the  breaker  of  the  laws 
which  exist  or  should  exist  between  states 
and.  difficult  as  it  might  be.  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  community  of  states  to  see 
that  some  system  is  devised  whereby  the 
aggressor  or  even  the  state  which  proposes. 
which  contemplates  aggression  will  realize 
that  any  attempt  at  aggression  is  going  to 
meet  with  formidable  opposition  from  all 
the  other  states.  We  have  not  merely  to  try 
to  set  up  an  organization  through  the  League 
of  Nations  or  otherwise  which  is  going  to  take 
action  in  order  to  prevent  war  when  war  la 
contemplated  by  this  state  or  by  the  other 
state.  We  have  got  to  go  a  step  further.  We 
have  got  to  remove  the  causes  of  war.  How 
can  we  eradicate  the  difficulties  referred  to? 
By  the  putting  Into  operation  of  the  Brland- 
Kellogg  Pact.'* 

Mr.  Bewes  thereafter  told  his  confreres 
that— 

"When  a  nation  has  assumed  obligations 
to  other  states.  It  ahoxild  put  the  necessary 
Internal  laws  In  order  without  delay.  It  is 
a  matter  of  public  faith." 

Then  Mr.  James  A.  Petrte  took  the  floor. 
Be  said: 

•a  feel  T«ry  strongly  that  all  foreign  en- 
(agements  to  which  a  country  has  pledged 
ItaalX  should  be  made  part  of  its  municipal 


law.  Respect  for  the  statute  book  is  abso- 
lute in  most  coxmtries.  and  the  citizen  of 
any  country  will  realize  what  his  govern- 
ment's international  duties  are  much  more 
clearly  if  they  are  embodied  in  the  municipal 
law  than  if  they  are  merely  left  as  the 
executive  concern  of  the  minister  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  It  Is 
high  time,  in  my  opinion,  that  our  associa- 
tion should  emphasize  the  principle  that 
when  a  state  enters  into  obligations  to  an- 
other state,  its  municipal  laws  should  asso- 
ciate themselves  with  and  reflect  Its  posi- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  of  International 
Uw." 

After  adopting  the  articles  of  interpreta- 
tion, the  international  lawyers  at  Budapest 
passed  one  final  resolution  calling  upon  all 
states  which  were  signatory  to  the  Kellogg- 
Brland  Pact  to  make  the  treaty  "a  reality" 
in  accordance  with  their  interpretations.  In 
fact,  the  language  of  their  resolutions  spe- 
cifically alleged  as  to  the  signatories  that  It 
was  "their  duty  without  delay  to  enact  do- 
mestic legislation  to  Implement  their  treaty 
obligations." 

Mr.  Manley  O.  Hudson  felt  that  the  inter- 
pretations constituted  a  "development  of  a 
twentieth  century  international  law  to  cor- 
resf>ond  to  the  needs  of  a  twentieth  century 
international  society."    Said  he: 

"I  believe  the  acceptance  by  this  associa- 
tion of  the  legal  consequences  of  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  statute  of 
the  Court,  and  the  Brland-Kellogg  Pact  means 
throughout  the  world  a  larger,  a  wider  recog- 
nition of  the  tremendous  significance  of 
those  documents." 

Note  the  interrelationship  Mr.  Hudson 
gives  to  the  several  pacts  he  mentioned.  The 
climacteric  remained  to  be  stated  by  the 
Right  Honorable  Lord  Blanesburgh.  who  was 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  Conference,  when 
he  said: 

"These  discussions  make  it  clear  that  the 
signatories  had  signed  something  far  more 
binding  upon  them  than  they  had  perhaps 
suspected.** 

Certainly,  the  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  ratifying  the  Kellogg-Brland 
Pact  In  1929  never  "suspected"  the  result 
later  to  be  claimed  from  our  adherence  to 
the  pact.  Certainly,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  had  never  heard  presented  to  them  any 
such  interpretations. 

You  could  have  read  the  article  by  Sir 
John  Fischer  Williams,  one  of  the  committee, 
writing  In  Internationa)  Affairs,  London. 
1935.  in  which  he  said: 

"It  may  be  argued  that  •  •  •  the 
pact  has  changed  the  law  in  a  manner  not 
contemplated  by  the  signatories;  and.  In- 
deed, it  must  be  admitted  that  it  may  well 
be  that  some  or  most  of  the  signatories  did 
not  realize  that  such  a  change  was  the  nec- 
essary consequence  of  their  action.  •  •  • 
The  signatories  must  be  taken  to  have  in- 
tended the  necessary  consequences  of  their 
own  acts." 

Again  he  pointed  out: 

"Although  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  might  say  •  •  •  that  they  would 
carry  out  the  view  that  the  signatories  of 
the  Brland-Kellogg  Pact  were  absolved  from 
the  ordinary  duties  of  neutrality,  there  was 
no  guaranty  that  the  President  would  be 
there  2  years  heuc^  and  that  this  would  be 
the  view  of  his  successors.  It  was  essential 
that  his  statement  shovUd  be  endorsed  in 
some  way  by  the  action  of  the  Senate." 

Perhaps  you  can  see  some  explanation  for 
the  third  term:  perhaps  you  begin  to  see  how 
the  lease-lend  bill  reached  the  Senate. 

The  House  of  Lords  debated  the  inter- 
pretations in  February  1935,  when  Lord 
Howard  pointed  out: 

"It  may  well  be  argued  that  these  neutral 
rights  as  between  cosignatories  have  been 
actually  atmlished  by  the  pact  itself.  If  we 
are  to  accept  the  view  of  such  an  authority 


as  Mr.  Stlmson,  former  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States.  •  •  •  According  to 
Mr.  Stlmson,  therefore,  and,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  many  authorities,  the  whole  concep- 
tion of  war  and  neutrality  since  the  pact 
has  been  revolutionized,  because  any  coun- 
try using  force  against  another  for  a  na- 
tional purpose  is  a  violator  of  the  pact,  and 
therefore  of  the  new  law  of  nations,  and  so 
becomes  an  outlaw  who  may  legally  be 
treated  as  such.  •  •  •  This  ends,  once 
and  for  all,  the  principle  of  International  law 
established  hitherto  and  generally  strictly 
lollowed.  that  neutrality  Implied  impartiality 
towards  both  belligerents — the  open  door,  so 
to  speak,  to  both  sides.  Now  this  ruling, 
which  has,  I  believe,  also  been  agreed  to  by 
the  United  States,  makes  it  clear  that  a 
state,  without  becoming  an  ally  or  associate 
in  a  war,  may  establish,  in  the  interests  of 
peace  •  •  •  a  condition  of  exclusive 
dealing  as  against  one  of  the  belligerents, 
thus  cutting  at  the  very  roots  of  neutrality 
as  formerly  understood." 

How  different  was  all  this  from  our  un- 
derstanding when  our  Senate  debated  the 
ratification  of  the  Kellogg-Brland  Pact.  On 
January  14,  1929,  the  Committee  '^n  Foreign 
Relations  reported  that  thlc  treaty  "pledges 
the  nations  bound  by  the  same  not  to  resort 
to  war  In  the  settlement  of  their  International 
controversies,  save  In  bona  fide  self-defense, 
and  never  to  seek  settlement  of  such  contro- 
versies except  through  pacific  means.** 

Senator  Borah,  reporting  for  the  commit- 
tee, further  set  forth: 

"The  committee  further  understands  that 
the  treaty  does  not  provide  sanctions,  express 
or  implied.  Should  any  signatory  to  the 
treaty  or  any  nation  adhering  to  the  treaty 
violate  the  terms  of  the  same,  there  is  no 
obligation,  or  commitment,  express  or  im- 
plied, upon  the  part  of  any  of  the  other 
signers  of  the  treaty  to  engage  In  punitive  or 
coercive  measures  as  against  the  nation  vio- 
lating the  treaty.  The  effect  of  the  violation 
of  the  treaty  is  to  relieve  the  other  signers 
of  the  treaty  from  any  obligation  under  it 
with  the  nation  thus  violating  the  same. 

"In  other  words,  the  treaty  does  not,  either 
expressly  or  Impliedly,  contemplate  the  use 
of  force  or  coercive  measures  for  Its  enforce- 
ment as  against  any  nation  violating  it.  It 
Is  a  voluntary  pledge  upon  the  part  of  each 
nation  that  It  will  not  have  recourse  to  war 
except  In  self-defense,  and  that  It  will  not 
seek  settlement  of  Its  International  contro- 
versies except  through  paclfl-  means.  And 
if  a  nation  sees  proper  to  disregard  the  treaty 
and  violate  the  same,  the  effect  of  such  action 
Is  to  take  It  from  under  the  benefits  of  the 
treaty  and  to  relieve  the  other  nations  from 
any  treaty  relationship  with  the  said  power. 

"This  treaty  in  no  respect  changes  or  quali- 
fies our  present  position  or  relation  to  any 
pact  or  treaty  existing  between  other  nations 
or  governments. 

"This  report  is  made  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  upon  record  what  your  com- 
mittee understands  to  be  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaty,  and  not  in  any  sense  for 
the  purpose  or  with  the  design  of  modifying 
or  changing  the  treaty  in  any  way  or  effectu- 
ating a  reservation  or  reservations  to  the 
same." 

Secretary  of  State  Kellogg  had  testified 
"that  I  was  not  willing  to  Impose  any  ob- 
ligation on  the  United  States.  I  knew  that 
was  out  of  the  question." 

Then  Senator  Walsh,  of  Montana,  a  great 
lawyer,  said  to  Secretary  Kellogg: 

"Assume  that  Germany  Invades  Belgium, 
claiming  she  does  so  in  self-defense.  Let  us 
assume  her  claim  is  a  perfectly  just  one,  that 
she  is  acting  in  self-defense.  Then,  of 
coxirse.  the  other  nations  that  come  to  the 
aid  of  Belgium  would  be  breaking,  not  only 
the  Locarno  Treaty  but  breaking  this  treaty. 
But  what  difference  does  that  make  to  us?" 

Secretary  Kelloco.  "None  at  all." 
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Senator  Walsr.  "Supposing  some  other 
nation  does  break  this  treaty,  why  should  we 
interest  ourselves  In  it?" 

Secretary  Kellogg.  "There  is  not  a  bit  of 
reason." 

Senator  Borah,  later  'n  argxunent  to  the 
Senate,  said: 

"If  a  nation  violates  the  treaty,  are  we 
under  any  obligation,  express  or  implied,  to 
apply  coercive  or  punitive  measures?  I  an- 
swer, emphatically,  'No.' 

"It  will  certainly  rot  be  contended  that 
the  language  of  the  treaty  itself  makes  any 
such  provision.  The  language  of  the  treaty 
refutes  the  proposition.  The  philosophy  of 
the  treaty  is  not  that  of  preventing  war.  tut 
that  of  organizing  peace,  which  is  a  wholly 
different  thing." 

He  continued: 

"Not  only  is  the  language  of  the  treaty,  as 
I  have  Indicated,  char  and  unmistakable, 
but  at  no  time  In  this  voluminotis  corre- 
spondence, coming  up  between  15  nations 
originally,  and  the  correspondence  laying  the 
basis  for  adherence,  has  there  been  an  Indi- 
cation or  an  implication  that  any  nation 
conceived  that  there  was  any  implied  obliga- 
tion upon  the  part  of  the  nations  to  enforce 
the  treaty  or  to  punls-i  an  aggressor.  At  no 
time  has  that  ever  be<jn  suggested." 

Senator  Borah  point^Kl  out  that  the  shrewd 
and  discerning  statesnien  of  60  nations  sign- 
ing the  pact  had  wholly  failed  in  any  in- 
stance even  to  suggest  that  there  was  an 
obligation  implied  to  enforce  the  treaty.  He 
told  the  Senate  further: 

"But  I  find  nowhere  .n  the  language  of  the 
treaty  or  in  the  correspondence  any  reference 
to  this  matter,  or  any  language  which  would 
indicate  that  it  occurnd  to  any  of  the  gov- 
ernments that  such  Implication  might  arise." 

Nor  was  Senator  Borah  alone  in  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  treaty.  Senator  Swanson 
said: 

'The  treaty  contains  no  sanctions  for  its 
enforcement.  No  obllgntlon.  moral  or  legal, 
is  assumed  by  the  signatories  to  use  punitive 
measures  against  any  nation  that  may  vio- 
late the  treaty." 

Senator  McLean  argued: 

"I  think  the  American  people  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  clearly  should  understand  that 
this  treaty  attempts  to  do  nothing  more 
than  express  a  mutual  and  sincere  desire  for 
peace:  that  it  contains  no  obligation  to  use 
force  or  refrain  from  the  use  of  force;  that  It 
dees  not  and  will  not  entangle  or  disentangle 
anybody  or  an3rthlng." 

Senator  Wagner,  of  New  York,  said: 

"In  the  event  of  violation  no  machinery  of 
enforcement  Is  provided.  No  sanctions  are 
established.  A  breach  of  the  treaty  does  not 
bring  upon  the  violating  state  any  conse- 
quences springing  from  the  treaty.  There  is  no 
obligation  whatever  upon  any  signatory  state 
to  punish  a  treaty-breaking  state.  •  •  •  The 
discussion  of  sanctions  under  the  treaty  re- 
veals more  clearly  than  anything  else  how 
debatable  are  even  the  most  elementary  fac- 
tors In  a  plan  for  a  world  free  from  war.  The 
treaty  has  been  ridiculed  because  It  provides 
no  sanction  and  no  machinery  or  method  of 
enforcement  of  the  promises  to  refrain  from 
war.  It  has  likewise  beer  challenged  because 
It  Is  said  to  Impose  upon  the  United  States 
the  duty  to  punish,  by  force  of  arms  If  nec- 
essary, a  treaty -breaking  state.  This  latter 
criticism  is  absolutely  without  foundation. 
There  is  no  language  in  the  treaty  proper 
upon  which  the  most  astute  of  lawyers  could 
pin  an  affirmative  obligation  to  do  anything." 

Little  did  Senator  Wagnee  know  that  only  5 
years  later  an  astute  group  of  10  lawyers  ap- 
pointed at  Oxford  woxild  meet  at  Budapest  to 
write  a  series  of  Interpretations  which  have 
since  been  accepted  as  the  basis  for  our  law 
and  our  International  conduct. 

While  I  can  call  as  witnesses  many  others 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
who  In  1929  told  Am';riCBns  of  the  signifi- 
cance to  be  attached  to  the  treaty,  it  will 


suffice  that  I  present  the  view  of  Senator 
Barklbt,  now  our  dlsi  inguished  and  able 
majority  leader.    Senator  Baaklst  said: 

"Mr.  President,  I  am  unable  to  read  Into 
this  treaty,  or  into  any  of  the  correspondence 
preliminary  to  it,  or  into  any  possible  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty,  any  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  or  any  other  nation 
that  is  signatory  to  this  treaty  to  interfere 
In  the  Internal  affairs  of  any  other  nation  In 
the  world.  If  all  the  colonies  of  Great 
Britain  should  on  the  day  following  the  uni- 
versal ratification  of  this  treaty  rise  in  revolt 
and  seek  to  establish  their  own  independence 
as  Independent  nations  of  the  world,  there  Is 
not  only  nothing  in  this  treaty  which  obli- 
gates the  United  States  to  interfere  with 
those  colonies  or  nations  in  their  efforts,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  I  think  the  plain  implication 
of  the  treaty  is  that  we  would  not  have  any 
right  to  interfere  in' any  such  conditions  or 
circumstances." 

When  the  United  States,  in  1929,  voted 
to  ratify  the  Kelloi?g-Briand  Pact  it  did  so 
without  interpretations,  and  on  the  une- 
quivocal understanding  that  it  was  agreeing 
simply  to  an  instrument  of  peace. 

The  Budapest  interpretations  have  never 
been  expounded  by  the  President  to  the 
American  people,  yet  since  last  June  he  has 
constantly  pursued  a  course  in  the  execution 
of  our  foreign  policy  which  is  related  to  and 
based  upon  these  interpretations.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State,  so  far  as  can  be  perceived, 
has  never  made  public  reference  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  these  Interpretations.  That  Sec- 
retary Stlmson  has  felt  otherwise  tjecomes 
apparent,  not  only  from  his  testimony  in 
connection  with  the  Lease  Lend  Act,  out 
from  his  recommends ticns  and  his  conduct 
with  reference  thereto  over  the  past  year.  It 
remained  for  the  Attorney  General  at  Habana 
on  March  27  of  this  year,  to  make  asser- 
tion of  the  new  International  law  which  Is 
said  to  be  the  basis  for  our  Nation's  policy. 
He  argued  that  the  Kellogg-Brland  Pact  of 
1928,  m  which  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan 
covenanted  with  us,  as  well  as  with  other 
nations,  to  renounce  war  as  an  instnmient 
of  policy,  made  definite  the  outlawry  of  war 
and  of  necessity  altered  the  dependent  con- 
cept of  neutral  obligations.  He  said  that 
"the  United  States  and  other  states  are  en- 
titled to  assert  a  right  of  discriminatory 
action  by  reason  of  the  fact  that,  since  1928 
•  •  •  the  place  of  war  and  with  it  the 
place  of  neutrality  in  the  International  legal 
system  have  no  longer  been  the  same  as  they 
were  prior  to  that  date.**  He  argued  that 
the  pact  had  destroyed  the  historical  and 
Jurldiclal  foundations  of  the  doctrine  of  neu- 
trality. While  conceding  that  the  difficulty 
with  the  proposition  lies  in  the  lack  of  means 
for  determination  of  th-;  fact  of  aggression, 
the  Attorney  General  argued  that  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan  had  violated  a  right  and 
affected  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

"No  longer  can  It  be  argued  that  th»  civil- 
ized world  must  behave  with  rigid  Impartial- 
ity toward  both  an  aggressor  in  violation  of 
the  treaty  and  the  victims  of  unprovoked 
attack.  We  need  not  now  be  indifferent  as 
between  the  worse  and  the  better  cause  nor 
deal  with  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike. 

"To  me  such  an  interpretation  of  interna- 
tional law  is  not  only  proper  but  necessary," 
continued  the  Attorney  General,  "if  it  is  not 
to  be  a  boon  to  the  lawless  and  the  aggres- 
sive. A  system  of  international  law  which 
can  impose  no  penalty  on  a  lawbreaker  and 
also  forbids  other  States  to  aid  the  victim 
would  be  self-defeating  and  would  not  help 
even  a  little  to  realize  mankind's  hope  for 
enduring  peace.  The  principle  that  war  as 
an  instrument  of  national  policy  is  outlawed 
must  be  the  starting  point  in  any  plan  of 
international  reconstruction.  And  one  of  the 
promising  directions  for  legal  development  is 
to  supply  whatever  we  may  of  sanction  to 
make  renunciation  of  war  a  living  principle 
of  our  society." 


How  far  this  new  pronoimcement  of  inter- 
national law  spelled  out  of  the  Kellogg-Brland 
Pact  coincides  with  the  understanding  of  the 
United  States  Senate  in  adopting  the  treaty 
I  leave  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
record.  Whatever  the  full  implications  of  the 
new  program  may  be.  certain  it  is  they  have 
never  been  canvassed  by  the  American  people. 
Whatever  the  full  extent  of  the  commitment 
to  which  we  will  be  bound,  once  having 
chosen  to  act  in  adoption  of  the  Budapest 
Interpretations,  has  never  been  explained. 
However  far  other  nations  may  go  in  accept- 
ance of  what  we  are  now  making  our  inter- 
pretations, no  one  knows.  Suffice  it  to  say  In 
postulating  the  problem,  all  action  so  far 
taken  In  reliance  upon  this  enlarged  concept 
of  oiu  treaty  has  been  taken  by  the  United 
States  alone.  We  are  at  the  very  least  In  the 
unenviable  position  of  having  made  a  uni- 
lateral assertion  of  rights  under  the  pact. 
As  the  lawyers  meeting  in  Budapest  resolved 
that  we  should  do.  we  have  purported  to 
implement  the  pact  by  domestic  legislation, 
whether  wisely  or  unwisely  It  may  yet  de- 
velop that  our  Nation  will  be  fcund  alone  in 
its  promulgation  of  the  new  order  In  Inter- 
national law.  surely  a  curioiis  aspect  of  the 
Kellogg-Brland  Pact. 

So,  my  friends,  here  at  the  home  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  in  your  beautiful  State  of  Virginia, 
may  I  ask  in  fairness  to  the  American  people 
whom  he  loved  so  well  that  we  be  told  what 
is  planned,  and  why?  Americans,  do  not  fear 
the  truth. 


Wu-Scntiment    Poll    by    Representatite 
Fisk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or   PXNmTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  July  3,  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE   POUGHKEEPSIB 
(N.  Y.)    EAGLE-NEWS 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Eagle-News  of  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  of  June  30,  1941,  entitled  "Quiz  for 
Fish." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post  of  July  3.  19411 

QUIZ  roa  nsH 

(The  following  dispatch  is  reprinted  from  the 

Poughkeepsie  Eagle-News  of  June  30) 

Turning  the  tables  on  Congressman  Fish, 
after  receiving  one  of  his  postcard-poll  bal- 
lots, which  Mr  Fish  is  sending  to  his  con- 
stituents, B.  W.  Frazier.  Garrison,  sent  a 
series  of  12  questions  to  the  Congressman, 
asking  for  "yes  or  no**  answers. 

Mr.  Frazier,  whose  business  Is  doing  over 
old  houses  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  and 
adjacent  territory,  said  that  in  marking  Con- 
gressman Fish's  ballot  before  returning  It 
to  him.  he  replied  in  the  afllrmatlve. 

Mr.  Fish  was  asking  whether  the  United 
States  should  enter  the  war. 

The  questions  asked  by  Mr.  Frazier  foUow: 

1.  Do  you  still  believe  as  you  stated  in 
Berlin  in  August  1939  that  "Germany's  clalma 
are  Just  and  that  all  can  be  settled  if  Hitler 
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li  glren  Danslg.  the  PoU«h  Corridor,  and  any* 
thing  else  be  wanta"? 

2.  Oo  you  stUI  believe  aa  you  stated  after 
the  publication  of  the  German  "white  book" 
that  "I  cannot  conceive  of  the  German  foreign 
olllce  fabricating  or  forging  the  document"  ? 

5.  As  you  are  now  an  isolationist,  do  you 
believe  that  you  could  still  mediate  the  Euro- 
pean conflict  as  you  attempted  to  do  when. 
as  an  Interventionist,  you  flew  to  Oslo  from 
Berlin  In  Von  Rlbbentrop's  private  plane, 
bearing  a  peace  proposal? 

4.  Did  you  have  an  audience  with  Rudolf 
Hess  while  In  Berlin? 

6.  Do  you  still  believe  as  you  said  In  Con- 
greaa  on  March  12.  1940.  "Just  how  we  can 
use  more  than  2.000  planes  In  America  I 
cannot  understand?" 

6.  Do  you  still  believe  as  stated  In  a  radio 
•ddi«8s  on  March  5.  1939.  that  "If  we  are 
arming  merely  for  defense,  we  are  spending 
far  too  much  and  wasting  money  as  no  na- 
Uon  thinks  of  attacking  us? ' 

7.  Do  you  sUll  believe  as  stated  on  Febru- 
ary 11.  1938.  In  a  radio  address  "The  pro- 
posed 1800.000.000  additional  expansion  to 
our  Navy  Is  unnecessary  to  our  defense  and 
Inconsistent  with  our  foreign   policies?" 

8.  Do  you  believe  as  you  stated  on  Sep- 
tember 3.  IMO.  when  you.  fo\ight  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  that  "Peacetime  conscrip- 
tion ts  un-American,  undemocratic,  and  un- 
republlcan,  and  is  subversion  of  the  ancient 
and  flrat  principles  of  a  free  people?" 

9.  Do  you  still  believe  that  the  German 
Day  rally  at  Madison  Square  Garden  where 
the  platform  was  decked  with  the  Nazi  swes- 
tlkaa  and  the  Nazi  marching  song.  "Horst 
Wesael  Lied"  was  sung  and  before  which  you 
were  the  principal  speaker,  was  composed  of 
loyal  Americans  of  German  origin  as  you 
stated  in  defense  of  your  appearance? 

10.  Do  you  still  favor  a  congressional  In- 
vestigation of  opinion  polls  (although  at  the 
present  time  you  are  conducting  one  your- 
Mlf )  as  stated  in  January  of  this  year  when 
a  poll  taken  In  your  own  district  revealed  a 
majority  of  5  to  1  against  yovir  obstruction 
to  the  Lend-Lease  Act? 

11.  When  you  were  in  grave  danger  of  de- 
feat during  the  last  campaign  and  In  an  effort 
to  be  reelected  you  tied  yourself  to  Wlllkles 
eoattatls.  you  made  the  following  statement 
in  a  page  advertisement,  "I  agree  with  Mr. 
Wlllkle  100  percent  on  his  foreign  policy." 
Aa  Mr.  WUlkie  has  not  changed  his  stand  on 
foreign  affairs,  was  your  statement  merely 
made  for  political  expediency? 

12.  Are  you  still  unashamed,  as  you  stated 
on  March  28,  1941,  that  you  wrote  an  article 
for  the  Nazi  propaganda  publication.  Today's 
Challenge,  the  editor  of  which  has  been  In- 
dicted by  the  United  States  Government  as 
an  lureglstered  Nazi  propagandist? 

Mr.  Prazier  said  he  would  appreciate  "yes" 
or  "no"  answers  to  these  questions  with  the 
same  promptness  with  which  he  answered 
Mr.  PnH'8  request  for  his  opinion  on  the  war 
poll. 
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POEM    BY    HORACE    C.   CARLISLE 


Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RficcRD  a  poem  written  by 


Horace  C.  Carlisle  on  the  late  Senator 
Harrison,  of  Mississippi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PAT   HARRISON 

Pat  Harrison,  Senator -statesman,  Is  dead — 

A  recognized  leader  In  Congress  for  years — 
He's  meeting  with  friends  that  have  gone  on 
ahead. 
Where  there  are  no  vexatious  problems  nor 
fears — 
He  fought  a  good  fight  for  the  truth  and  the 
right— 
His  was  a  life  f\ill  of  exemplary  deeds — 
He's  gone  to  the  land  of  unending  delight, 
Where  there  are  no  sorrows,  no  worries,  no 
needs. 
Pat  Harrison  was  a  true  friend  to  his  own — 
He  loved  Mississippi  with  all  his  big  heart- 
In  all  his  vast  dealings  he  never  was  known 
From  principles  based  upon  right  to  de- 
part— 
His  own  conscience  was  his  infallible  guide. 

Whose  voice  he  religiously  ever  obeyed — 
In  State  and  in  Nation  he  took  growing  pride, 
And  walked  among  men,  unfeared,  unafraid. 
Pat  Harrison  will  In  the  Senate  be  missed — 
Here  his  high  esteem  as  a  statesman  was 
won; 
Por  here  he  stood  ready  always  to  resist 
Whatever  was  mentioned  that  should  not  be 
done — 
He   loved   to  agree  with  his  Nation's  great 
Chief, 
But  firmly  opposed  what  he  thought  was 
unwise — 
Aweary  with  labor,  he  longed  for  relief, 
And  God.  in  His  mercy,  closed  gently  his 
eyes. 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 
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ARTICLE  BY  CLIP  8TRATTON  IN  TOPEKA 
DAILY  CAPITAL  OF  SUNDAY,  JUNE  29, 
1941 


Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
matters  of  great  interest  and  current  dis- 
cussion among  the  wheat  farmers  of  this 
country  is  marketing  quotas.  It  is  natu- 
ral that  on  such  a  controversial  subject 
there  should  be  differences  of  opinion  and 
some  misunderstanding.  The  following 
article  by  Clif  Stratton,  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capi- 
tal and  one  of  the  best-informed  agricul- 
tural writers  if  the  country,  presents  a 
fair,  candid,  and  very  informative  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject: 

[Prom  the  Topeka  (Kans.)   Daily  Capita]  of 
June  29,  1941] 

How   THX    1941   Wheat   Qttota   Works   and 

WHT NONCOOPIRATOES      COMPLAIN      ABOUT 

49-CXNT    PXNALTT 

(By  Cllf  Stratton.  of  the  Capital's  Washington 
Bureau) 

Washington,  June  28. — In  the  past  2 
weeks  mall  of  the  Kansas  Senators  and  Con- 


gressmen has  been  fairly  heavy  with  letters 
and  telegrams  from  those  opposed  to  the 
A.  A.  A.  farm  program,  protesting  against 
the  "crime"  of  the  marketing  quotas  tor 
wheat,  and  especially  against  imposition  of 
the  49  cents  a  bushel  penalty  on  wheat  mar- 
keted from  excess  acreages. 

In  the  Interest  of  fair  play.  It  should  be 
stated  that  there  Is  much  more  involved  in 
the  wheat  program  right  now  than  Just  Ihe 
matter  of  excess  penalties.  Also  that  for 
several  years  past  farmers  cooperating  in  the 
national  farm  program  have  made  certain 
sacrifices  from  which  the  noncooperators 
have  received  the  Immediate  advantages. 
Now  that  the  farmers  in  the  program  are  ap- 
parently getting  a  better  deal  (though  not 
nearly  so  much  better  as  is  being  claimed  by 
opponents  of  the  program)  the  protests  are 
coming  in  thick  and  heavy.  Everyone  Is 
"mad"  an3rway  these  days  and  looking  for 
someone  to  be  blamed  for  the  most  unpleas- 
ant position  in  which  the  whole  world  finds 
itself. 

The  following  Is  an  attempt  to  shoot 
straight  on  the  national  farm  program  as  It 
affects  wheat.  Including  marketing  quotas 
and  penalties  for  marketing  production  from 
excess  wheat  acreages. 

increase  marketing  penalty 

In  the  same  bill  which  provided  mandatory 
Government  loans  (to  cooperators  in  the  na- 
tional farm  program)  on  basic  commodities 
at  85  percent  of  parity,  it  also  was  provided 
that  the  marketing  penalty  on  "excess" 
wheat  be  increased  from  15  cents  a  bushel  to 
50  percent  of  the  established  basic  loan  value. 
In  the  case  of  wheat  the  established  basic 
loan  value  is  98  cents  a  bushel  on  the  farm; 
that  means  the  penalty  on  wheat  from  excess 
acreage  is  49  cents  a  bushel. 

Incidentally,  that  means  loan  value  on 
No.  2  Hard  Winter  wheat  at  Kansas  City  Is 
$1.10;  No.  2  Red  wheat  at  St.  Louis,  fl.l5; 
No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring  at  Minneapolis. 
$1.15;  No.  1  Soft  White  at  Portland,  Oreg.. 
$1.05.  The  98  cents  la  figured  the  average 
loan  Value  at  the  farm. 

FOR  COOPERATORS  ONLT 

Now  under  the  old  law  the  penalty  was  15 
cents  a  bushel,  but  the  loan  value  (farm) 
established  and  in  effect  was  56  percent  of 
parity,  or  64.4  cents  at  the  farm.  This  loan 
value  was  for  cooperators  only;  noncooper- 
ators were  eligible  for  loans  on  excess  wheat 
at  60  percent  of  the  cooperators  rate,  or  ap- 
proximately 39  cents  a  bushel,  but  only  if 
marketing  quotas  were  In  effect.  That  was 
so  much  lower  than  the  market  price  (sus- 
tained as  it  was  and  is  by  Government  loans) 
that  no  noncooperator  would  consider  taking 
a  Government  loan  with  loan  value  at  56 
percent  of  parity.  And  likely  few  of  them 
will  under  the  new  act,  except  some  very 
big  operators  for  purely  speculative  purposes. 
Aside  it  might  be  mentioned,  not  all  the 
wheat  gambling  is  done  on  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

Even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War,  there  was  no  market  for  Unted  States 
wheat  in  Europe,  except  by  payment'  of 
subsidies  by  the  Government.  With  the 
war  blockade  in  effect,  and  Britain  getting  Its 
wheat  from  Its  own  dominions  and  f^om 
Argentina,  there  was  no  market  abroad  for 
United  States  wheat.  With  a  surplus  of 
some  400,000,000  bushels  this  year  (1940-41). 
the  market  price  in  America,  unless  sustained 
by  Government  loans,  would  have  dropped 
down  toward  30  cents  a  bushel. 

"The  amount  that  current  prices  are  now 
above  the  export  price  levels  is  indicated  by 
the  export  indemnity  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  expert  to  Europe,"  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  reports  In  the  June 
18  Issue  of  the  Demand  and  Price  Situation. 
Computed  on  the  basis  of  export  values,  this 
would  be  about  36  cents  from  the  Gulf  and 
27  cents  from  Pacific  ports. 
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SIX  HtTNDRED  AND  SIXTT  MILLION  BUSHEL  IZC1C88 

On  the  basis  of  June  1.  indication  of  a 
crop  of  911.000.000  bushels  and  a  carry-over 
of  about  400.000.000  bushels — a  total  supply 
of  1,310,000,000  bushels— is  Indicated  (from 
1941-42  marketing  year).  With  domestic  dis- 
appearance estimated  at  650,000.000  bushels, 
there  would  be  about  660.000.000  bushels 
available  for  exports,  shipments,  and  carry- 
over. (Shipments  means  shipments  to  our 
own  Territories  outside  continental  United 
States — about  3,000,000  bushels  a  year.) 

In  other  words,  under  existing  world  con- 
ditions, the  United  States  will  have  on  hand 
next  month  and  for  the  marketing  year 
enough  wheat  to  supply  market  demands  for 
the  United  States  2  whole  years — and  no 
foreign  market  in  sight.  Canada  has  on  hand, 
without  any  allowance  for  production  this 
year,  enotigh  wheat  to  supply  her  own  and 
Britain's  needs  for  214  years. 

Under  these  conditions.  It  Is  hard  to  see 
any  but  a  very  low  price  for  wheat  the  com- 
ing year — probably  30  cents  a  bushel  Is  a  fair 
estimate. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  faced  with  a  simi- 
lar but  not  nearly  so  serious  (numerically)  a 
situation.  Uncle  Sam  tried  high  loans  with- 
out production  restrictions  through  the  Farm 
Board  "stabilizing  loans.  *  After  2  years  of 
that  we  got  23-cent  wheat  In  Kansas. 

THE  SURPLUS 

The  penalties  for  excess  marketings  Is  an 
attempt  to  prevent  a  duplication  of  the 
Farm  Board  fiasco.  If  the  Government  guar- 
antees 98  cents  a  bushel  on  the  farm  for  all 
the  wheat  grown,  with  a  surplus  above  do- 
mestic needs  for  the  coming  year  of  better 
than  600,000,000  bushels,  well,  there  would  be 
a  great  temptation  for  everyone  to  grow 
wheat.  And  the  surplus  would  be  something 
to  worry  about. 

Now,  let's  get  back  to  the  new  98  cents  a 
bushel  Government  loans,  and  the  49  cents  n 
bushel  penalty  for  marketing  excess  wheat. 

Farmers  in  the  program  presumably  have 
not  planted  excess  acreage,  beyond  a  3  per- 
cent tolerance.  Farmers  outside,  some  of 
them,  have  planted  every  acre  they  own  to 
wheat.  They  are  producing  the  unmarketable 
surpluses  that  will  drop  the  bottom  out  of 
the  market  once  the  Government  loans  as  a 
stistalning  factor  are  removed. 

INCREASED  PENALTY 

This  session  of  Congress,  to  j>rotect  the 
wheat  growers'  market  in  the  face  of  rising 
farm  costs,  provided  for  the  mandatory  98 
cents  a  bushel  loan,  for  coop}erators.  In  the 
same  bill,  to  discourage  planting  of  excess 
acreages.  Congress  increased  the  penalty  of 
excess  marketings  from  15  to  49  cents  a 
bushel. 

This  has  been  a  great  help  to  the  farmers 
inside  the  program.  Those  outside  feel  they 
have  been  terribly  discriminated  against. 
Actually,  their  position  Is  not  so  much  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  would  have  been  any 
time  marketing  quotas  were  voted. 

Under  the  old  law,  the  Government  loans 
now  In  effect  were  56  percent  of  parity,  or 
about  64  cents  a  bushel.  The  penalty.  If 
placed  In  effect,  would  be  15  cents  a  bushel. 
Noncooperators.  If  the  loans  made  the  mar- 
ket price,  would  get  64  cents  less  15  cents 
penalty,  or  49  cents  a  bushel.  Under  the 
new  program.  If  the  loans  make  the  market 
price,  they  get  the  market  price  (98  cents  on 
farm)  less  49  cents,  or  49  cents. 

SACRDTCED  EXCESS  ACREAGE 

In  practice,  it  doesn't  work  out  exactly  that 
way,  of  course.  Before  the  marketing  quotas 
were  voted  In,  the  noncooperators  were  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  the  price-sustaining  loans, 
and  producing  all  they  wanted  to.  They 
could  gamble  to  their  heart's  content  on  a 
rising  market,  having  the  assurance  that  the 
Government  would  not  permit  the  market  to 
go  below  a  certain  point.    The  cooperators, 


on  the  other  hand,  had  to  plant  their  al- 
lotted acreages  only;  they  sacrificed  their  ex- 
cess acreage  in  order  to  help  stabilise  the 
market  by  holding  down  overproduction. 

Since  the  marketing  quotas  have  been 
voted,  however,  the  cooperator  now  has  a 
tremendous  advantage.  He  gets  the  high- 
loan  value,  pays  no  penalties.  The  nonco- 
operator gets  the  benefit  of  the  high-loan 
value  through  the  artificial  market  price, 
but  on  his  allotted  acreage  only.  He  prac- 
tically is  barred  from  selling  his  excess  on 
the  market  except  at  a  loss  on  that  excess. 
Also  the  noncooperator  cannot  sell  any  of 
his  wheat — If  he  ha?  planted  more  than  his 
allotted  acreage — until  he  has  either  placed 
the  excess  in  storage  under  bond  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  has  paid 
the  penalty  upon  it.  If  he  wants  a  Govern- 
ment loan^which  If  he  is  conscientiously 
opposed  to  Government  aid  he  should  not 
ask— it  will  be  only  58  cents  less  the  49  cents 
penalty,  or  a  net  of  9  cents.  He  can  sell 
at  the  market  price,  now  about  14  cents 
below  full-loan  value,  and  net  perhaps  35 
cents  a  bushel  on  his  wheat.  But.  of  course, 
he  will  see  his  neighbor  in  the  program  get- 
ting 98  cents — and  be  can't  be  expected  to 
like  that. 

Also,  his  cooperating  neighbor,  in  the  pro- 
gram, will  be  getting  about  18  cents  a  bushel 
In  conservation  and  parity  pajrments,  bring- 
ing his  total  to  approximately  parity  price  at 
$1.16  a  bushel. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  the  cooperator 
through  years  past,  has  surrendered  his  right 
to  plant  all  the  wheat  acreage  he  wants;  and 
plants  only  his  allotted  acreage. 

Generally  speaking  (and  this  Is  only  a 
rough  average)  the  cooperator  plants  only 
about  60  percent  of  his  potential  acreage, 
compared  to  the  noncooperator's  100  percent. 
On  paper,  at  least,  this  could  be  figured  this 
way: 

Say  a  cooperator  and  a  noncooperator  each 
has  200  acres  of  wbcatland,  the  acreage 
based  on  what  they  planted  in  the  period 
before  the  A.  A.  A.  was  started.  The  coop- 
erator plants  his  allotment.  130  acres,  to 
wheat.  The  noncooperator  plants  his  200 
acres;    allotted  acreage  plus  80  acres. 

On  a  normal  yield  of  20  bushels  to  the 
acre,  the  cooperator  harvests  2,400  bushels. 
He  elects  to  take  his  loan,  98  cents  a  bushel. 
Instead  of  selling  on  the  market,  which  on 
June  15  was  about  14  cents  below  the  loan 
value.  He  also  gets  approximately  18  cents 
a  bushel  in  conservation  payments,  ch-  a  total 
of  $1.16  a  bushel  for  2,400  bushels;  2.400 
times  $1.16  equals  $2,784. 

If  the  noncooperator's  allotted  acreage  la 
120  acres  and  he  has  planted  entire  200  to 
wheat,  he  will  have  a  harvest  of  4.000  bush- 
els, of  which  the  yield  from  120  acres  is  not 
subject  to  penalty,  also  is  not  eligible  for  a 
loan.  He  can  sell  this  at  the  market  without 
penalty,  provided  he  has  paid  the  penalty  on 
his  excess  or  stored  it  under  bond  On  basis 
of  mid-June,  that  would  be  84  cents  a  bushel 
on  2,400  bushels,  or  $2,016.  He  can  elect  to 
sell  the  balance  of  1,600  bushels  on  the  mar- 
ket at  84  cents,  less  the  49  cents  a  bushel 
penalty,  or  1.600  times  35  cents  or  $560.  Add 
$2,016  and  $560  and  you  get  $2,576  from  his 
wheat. 

In  other  words,  the  noncooperator.  In 
theory,  could  get  $2,576  wheat  Income,  c(»n- 
pared  to  the  $2,784  for  the  cooperator  In  the 
program.  Of  course,  the  cooperator  has  not 
had  the  seeding  or  labor  expense  on  the  addi- 
tional 80  acres;  also  the  cooperator  Is  further 
ahead  from  having  80  acres  for  planting  non- 
depleting  crops.  And  in  fact  the  noncoopera- 
tor may  not  have  obtained  quite  as  large  an 
aUotted  acreage  as  the  cooperator. 

But  looking  at  the  whole  picture,  the 
marketing  quotas  do  not  begin  to  make  the 
difference  against  the  noncooperator  that 
some  of  the  statements  made  by  A.  A.  A. 
opponents  in  mall  received  at  Washington 
would  indicate. 


Ezpenditores  for  1941,  die  Badfet  for 
1942,  and  Fiscal  Plauinf 
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Mr.  DITTER.    Mr.  Speaker: 

Yes,  this  year  we  are  planning;  and  why 
not?  After  all.  that  Is  one  of  the  things  that 
Government  is  Intended  to  do,  to  think  not 
In  terms  of  Just  this  year  and  the  next,  but 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  to  think  for  many 
long  years  ahead. 

Thus  spoke  President  Roosevelt  on  Oc- 
tober 13.  1936.  President  Roosevelt  has 
repeatedly  boasted  that  he  has  been  a 
stanch  adherent  of  planning  and  that 
one  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  New  Deal 
is  planning  for  the  future.  However,  the 
record  of  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
1941  as  compared  with  the  Budget  for 
that  fiscal  year,  and  the  present  esti- 
mated expenditures  for  1942  as  compared 
with  the  Budget  for  that  fiscal  year  as 
originally  submitted  6  months  ago,  does 
not  give  evidence  that  the  New  Deal  is  in 
line  for  high  praise  for  its  ability  to  plan, 
especially  relative  to  national  defense. 

The  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  as 
submitted  to  Congress  on  January  3. 1940, 
by  the  President  provided  for  an  expendi- 
ture for  national  defense  for  that  fiscal 
year  of  $1,800,000,000.  Concerning  that 
item  in  the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1941 
President  Roosevelt  remarked: 

In  these  headings,  for  example.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  majority  of  the  people  in  this 
country  want  to  reduce  the  budgeted  estimate 
of  $1,800,000,000  for  national  defense.  This 
is  an  Increase,  of  course,  over  the  current 
year,  but  It  is  far  len  than  many  experts  on 
national  defense  think  should  be  spent, 
though  it  is.  In  my  Judgnaent,  a  sufficient 
amount  for  the  coming  year. 

•  •  •  •  • 

National  defense:  These  estimates  repre- 
sent expenditures  needed  to  develop  and 
maintain  our  normal  defense  preparations. 
They  also  Include,  in  view  of  the  current 
world  situation,  the  emergency  expenditures 
required  for  the  War  and  Navy  Departmenis. 
the  Coast  Guard.  Department  of  Justice,  and 
the  Panama  Canal. 

In  order  that  these  emergency  requirements 
may  be  clearly  shown  I  have  segregated  them 
for  both  the  fiscal  years  1940  and  1941.  They 
call  for  supplemental  appropriations  of 
$272,000,000  m  the  fiscal  year  1940,  and  ap- 
propriations of  $302,000,000  In  the  fiscal  year 
1941.  Expenditures  are  estimated  at  $160.- 
000.000  and  $300,000,000  in  these  2  years. 
This  segregation  will.  I  hope,  help  to  focus 
attention  on  otir  emergency  defense  expendi- 
tures, and  the  problem  of  financing  them.  It 
will  also  facilitate  the  return  to  a  normal  de- 
fense program  when  the  current  emergency 
has  passed.    (Pp.  8.  9.  Budget  for  1941  ) 

The  Budget  for  that  fiscal  year  carried 
an  estimated  total  expenditure  of  $8.- 
400.000,000  for  all  purposes.  Government 
receipts  were  estimated  at  15,547,000.000. 
and  the  net  total  deficit  was  estimated  at 
$2,276,000,000.    As  was  previously  shown. 
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the  President  b2lieved  that  emergency 
national -defense  expenditures  for  1941 
would  be  about  $302,000,000.  that  is,  de- 
fense expenditures  in  addition  to  the  so- 
called  normal  defense  expenditures.  The 
only  reference  to  increased  taxes  in  this 
message  is  contained  in  the  following 
quotation: 

National -defense  taxes:  I  am  conrlnced 
that  specific  tax  le^latlon  should  be  en- 
acted to  finance  the  emergency  national- 
defense  expenditures.  Althcoigh  these  ex- 
~  pendltures  appear  unaroldable.  they  will  not 
Increase  the  permanent  wealth-producing 
capacity  of  our  cttlaens.  I  believe  that  It  is 
the  general  sense  of  the  country  that  this 
type  of  emergency  expenditvire  be  met  by  a 
special  tax  or  uxes.  Moreover,  this  coiuse 
will  make  for  greater  assurance  that  such 
expenditures  wlU  ceaae  when  the  emergency 
has  passed. 

I  strongly  recommend  to  the  Congress, 
therefore,  that  additional  taxes  be  Imposed 
to  yield  In  the  fiscal  year  1941  at  least 
enough  to  cover  the  emergency  national- 
defense  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  years  1940 
and  1941.  In  seeking  additional  sources  of 
revenue.  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  follow 
the  accepted  principle  of  good  taxation,  of 
taxing  according  to  ability  to  pay,  and  will 
avoid  taxes  which  decrease  consumer  bujring 
power.     (Budget  for  1941.  p.  13  ) 

Thus  the  only  additional  taxes  that  the 
President  would  recommend  would  be 
for  additional  national  defense  These 
taxes,  it  was  estimated,  would  total 
^  about  $400,000,000  a  year.  It  should  be 
^woembered  that  the  President  made  no 
recommendations  as  to  where  this  addi- 
tional revenue  was  to  be  secured. 

Let  me  once  again  point  out  that  the 
President,  in  January  1940,  believed  that 
$1,800,000,000  would  be  all  that  would 
be  required  for  national-defense  pur- 
poses in  1941.  The  need  for  additional 
funds  must  have  struck  the  President's 
mind  like  a  strange  and  sudden  light  in 
the  night,  for  even  on  May  14,  1940.  our 
farsighted  President,  who  placed  so 
much  emphasis  on  planning,  asserted 
that  anyone  who  kielieved  in  a  two-ocean 
navy  was  stupid.  Thus  the  New  York 
Times  reports  a  press  conference  of 
President  Roosevelt  on  May  14.  1940,  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Roosevelt  brushed  aside  as  utterly  stu- 
pid suggestions  that  developments  in  the 
European  struggle  and  their  tmpUcctions  in 
the  Pacific  strengthened  the  arguments  for 
a  two-ocean  American  Navy.  If  it  ever  had 
•ny  merit,  that  theory  became  outmoded  with 
the  acquisition  of  California  In  1847.  he  said. 
Such  a  conception  of  the  Nation's  fioating 
defenses  was  just  plain  dumb,  he  added.  (New 
York  Times,  May  15,  1940.) 

Two  days  later  the  President  saw  fit 
to  ask  Congress  for  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  additional  for  national  defense, 
and  2  months  later  he  himself  signed  an 
act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  creation 
of  a  two-ocean  navy. 

On  May  16.  1940.  our  farsighted  Presi- 
dent came  before  us  and  requested  addi- 
tional funds  for  national-defense  pur- 
poses. In  that  memorable  message  the 
President  asked  for  $1,182,000,000  for 
national-defense  purposes.  Above  every- 
thing, the  President  desired  to  have  a 
fleet  of  50.000  airplanes  in  2  years  and  to 
have  facilities  that  would  produce  50,000 
planes  a  year  by  that  time.  It  would 
appear  that  be  himself  believed  that 
$1,182,000,000   would   be   all   that    was 


needed  at  that  time  to  accomplish  this 
result.  In  that  memorable  message  the 
President  made  no  reference  to  where  the 
funds  for  the  additional  expenditures 
were  to  come  from;  no  suggestion  con- 
cerning any  additional  revenues  were 
made;  nor  was  any  proposal  set  forth 
in  his  fireside  chat  to  the  Nation  on 
May  26  of  last  year. 

On  May  28  a  statement  was  issued 
concerning  the  total  cost  of  the  defense 
program  and  the  method  to  be  used  in 
financing  it.  The  total  so-called  emer- 
gency-defense program  would  cost  about 
$4,000,000,000  during  the  course  of  the 
next  5  years.  To  finance  this  the  debt 
limit  was  to  be  raised  $3,000,000,000.  or 
from  $45,000,000,000  to  $48,000,000,000; 
this  added  borrowing  power  was  to  be  used 
solely  for  national-defense  purposes.  To 
finance  this  new  debt  income  taxes  and 
certain  excise  taxes  were  to  be  raised 
about  10  percent.  Such  increases  were 
to  continue  for  a  period  of  5  years. 
These  new  taxes.  It  was  estimated,  would 
yield  between  $650,000,000  and  $700,000.- 
000  a  year.  This  program  was  formu- 
lated in  a  statement  that  was  issued  after 
a  conference  between  Democratic  con- 
gressional leaders  and  Treasury  experts. 
The  statement  was  as  follows: 

Chairman  Doughton,  Mr.  Cooper,  chair- 
man of  the  tax  subcommittee  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee;  Senator  Harrison, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
have  been  in  conference  since  9  o'clock  this 
morning  with  Secretary  Morgenthau  and  with 
Mr.  Bell.  Mr  Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Helvering  of 
the  Treasury,  and  with  the  Joint  congres- 
sional committee  expert.  Mr.  Stam,  and  they 
have  agreed  to  ask  Congress  at  this  session 
to  consider  legislation  to  provide  fimds  for 
the  payment  of  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram. Chairman  Douchton  and  Senator 
Harrison  stated  that  they  will  convene  their 
conunlttees  immediately  to  formulate  a  plan. 

They  will  propose  an  increase  in  the  na- 
tional-debt authorizatiorv  by  $3,000,000,000  to 
provide  for  the  Issuance  of  national-defense 
obligations  to  be  sold  with  maturities  not 
to  exceed  5  years,  and  they  will  also  propose 
the  levy  of  additional  taxes,  the  details  of 
which  are  to  be  worked  out  by  the  com- 
mittee. These  proposed  taxes  will  yield  be- 
tween $600,000,000  and  $700,000,000  an- 
nually over  the  5-year  pyericd.  which  will  be 
sufBcient  to  liquidate  the  national-defense 
securities. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  communi- 
cated to  the  President  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  conferees  and  the  President 
expressed  his  approval  of  the  program. — New 
York  Herald-Tribune,  May  29,  1940. 

It  should  be  noted  from  the  last  para- 
graph that  the  Presioent  acquiesced  in 
this  program.  But  the  President  was  not 
really  interested  in  how  defense  was  to  be 
financed.  Hg  was  mere  Intertested  in 
making  certain  that  the  defense  program 
did  not  cause  displeasure  and  discomfort 
to  a  large  measure  of  the  electorate.  To 
put  additional  taxes  upon  these  people 
would  have  caused  them  displeasure,  and 
the  third-term  election  was  still  ahead. 
On  the  very  day  that  this  tax  program 
was  formulated  the  President  stated  at  a 
press  conference,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times: 

The  President  said  that  there  was  no  rea- 
son for  the  country  to  become  "dlscomboom- 
erated"  In  apprehension  of  what  may  come 
to  pass.  The  women  of  the  country  would 
not  have  to  give  up  their  cosmetics,  lipsticks. 


and  chocolate  sodas  In  consequence  of  the 
preparedness  program.  It  was  the  Intention 
not  to  upset  the  normal  trends  of  American 
life  any  more  than  necessary. 

Blr.  Roosevelt  underscored  his  observation 
that  the  present  defense  program  was  not 
to  be  compared  with  that  of  1917,  when  the 
Nation  was  attempting  to  raise  an  army  of 
4.000.000  men.  There  was  no  thought  In 
government  today  to  revive  the  draft  system, 
whether  of  men  or  money. 

The  whole  Idea  was  that  the  present 
troubled  state  of  international  affairs  called 
for  an  outlay  of  about  a  billion  and  a  quar- 
ter dollars  over  and  above  the  $2,000,000,000 
that  was  being  spent  on  the  military  and 
naval  establishments,  and  It  was  necessary 
to  set  up  an  organization  to  supervise  the 
expenditure  and  make  It  effective. 

What  the  administration  was  undertaking 
now  wa.e  nothing  like  a  complete  national 
mobllizrtion,  the  President  explained.  (New 
York  Tmes.  May  29,  1P40  ) 

Emphasis  was  placed  by  the  President 
on  "business  as  usual"  and  on  the  fact 
that  this  was  just  a  small  program  and 
would  not  cause  us  any  trouble. 

On  May  31,  1940,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  commenced  hearings 
on  the  above-mentioned  program  for 
financing  national  defense,  yet  on  the 
very  day  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury testified  that  the  defense  program 
would  be  adequate  for  a  period  of  3  years 
and  would  cost  only  about  $4,000,000,000, 
the  President  submitted  another  mess.-^ge 
to  Congress  asking  for  additional  funds 
for  national  defense.  This  time  he  asked 
for  $1,277,000,000.  This  would  seem  to 
have  completely  upset  the  previous  esti- 
mates that  the  emergency  defense  pro- 
gram would  cost  but  $4,000,000,000  in  no 
less  than  3  years.  No  one  in  the  White 
House  seemed  to  be  disturbed  about  this 
incongruity. 

On  June  3,  1940,  a  new  revised  Budget 
estimate  had  been  prepared.  According 
to  this  the  estimate  of  expenditures  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1941  would  be  $10.- 
001,000.000;  national-defense  expendi- 
tures would  be  increased  from  $1,900,- 
000.000  to  $3,250,000,000.  As  was  pre- 
viously Indicated,  the  revenue  for  1941 
was  estimated  in  January  1940  to  be 
$5,548,000,000.  but  by  June  3  the  estimate 
had  risen  to  $5,652,000,000.  The  Presi- 
dent's first  estimate  of  the  deficit  for  the 
fiscal  year  1941  was  $2,276,000,000,  but 
5  months  later  it  had  increased  to 
$4,348,000,000. 

Late  in  June  1940  the  financing  pro- 
gram that  was  proposed  on  May  28,  1940, 
was  enacted.  It  was  not  until  July  1  that 
we  heard  anything  directly  from  the 
President  concerning  additional  taxes  for 
national  defense.  But  do  not  be  too  en- 
couraged merely  because  we  did  hear 
from  the  President  on  the  subject  on 
July  1 — he  was  not  interested  in  revenue, 
he  was  more  interested  in  an  excess- 
profits  tax  that  would  be  punitive  in  na- 
ture rather  than  revenue  producing.  On 
July  1  he  sent  to  Congress  a  message 
which  read  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

We  are  engaged  in  a  great  national  effort 
to  build  up  cur  national  defenses  to  meet  any 
and  every  potential  attack. 

We  are  asking  even  our  humblest  citizens 
to  contribute  their  mite. 

It  Is  our  duty  to  see  that  the  burden  is 
equitably  dlstribjted  according  to  ability  to 
pay  so  that  a  few  do  not  gain  from  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  many. 
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I,  therefore,  recommend  to  the  Congress  the 
enactment  of  a  steeply  graduated  excess- 
profits  tax,  to  be  applied  to  all  indlvidiials 
and  all  corporate  organizations  without  dis- 
crimination. 

Ten  days  later  the  President  sent  to 
Congress  another  message  asking  addi- 
tional funds  for  national  defense.  This 
time  his  request  was  for  $4,848,000,000  in 
appropriations  and  in  contract  authori- 
zations, but  in  the  message  the  President 
made  no  suggestions  how  these  additional 
national -defense  expenditures  were  going 
to  be  financed.  Before  the  summer  was 
over  Congress  had  appropriated  for  na- 
tional defense  in  the  fiscal  year  1941 
more  than  $10,000,000,000  in  direct  ap- 
propriations and  in  contract  authoriza- 
tions. 

Early  in  August  we  had  another  re- 
vised budget  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year 
1941.  The  estimate  of  expenditures  for 
the  fiscal  year  had  increased  to  $12,058.- 
000,000.  This  was  $3,600,000,000  more 
than  the  estimate  that  was  presented  to 
Congress  7  months  earlier.  Defense  ex- 
penditures were  estimated  at  $5,000,000,- 
000.  The  revenue  estimate  was  for  $6,- 
367,000,000  or  about  $800,000,000  more 
than  the  January  estimate.  The  deficit, 
of  course,  grew  apace.  It  was  estimated 
in  August  at  $5,791,000,000,  only  about 
$3,000,000,000  more  than  the  January  es- 
timate. Early  in  the  autumn  of  1940 
Congress  passed  the  excess-profits  tax  law 
which  was  believed  at  that  time  would 
yield  $350,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1941, 
and  probably  $700,000,000  per  year  there- 
after. 

When  the  President  submitted  the 
Budget  for  1942  in  January  of  this  year, 
1941,  a  revised  Budget  estimate  for  1941, 
of  course,  appeared.  The  estimate  of 
expenditures  had  now  increased  to  $13,- 
202.000,000  and  the  estimate  for  national 
defense  was  increased  to  $6,463,000,000. 
Revenue  was  estimated  at  $7,012,000,000 
and  the  deficit  was  estimated  at  the  tidy 
sum  of  $6,280,000,000.  It  would  appear 
that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  we  have 
not  quite  reached  these  new  high  esti- 
mates. During  the  fiscal  year  we  have 
spent  $12,774,000,000,  slightly  less  than 
the  revised  Budget  estimate  of  $12,202,- 
000,000.  National-defense  expenditures 
were  $6,047,000,000,  revenues  yielded 
$7,607,000,000,  and  the  deficit  for  the 
fiscal  year  was  only  $5,103,000,000,  not 
quite  double  the  original  estimate  of  the 
deficit  that  was  presented  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress  in  January  1940. 

On  the  basis  of  the  experience  we  have 
had  in  1941  with  our  farsighted,  planning 
President  and  his  Budget,  we  can  lock 
forward  to  a  similar  experience  during 
the  course  of  the  fiscal  year  1942.  In 
the  Budget  message  that  President 
Roosevelt  submitted  to  us  in  January 
1941  he  stated  that  the  cost  of  national 
defense  for  the  current  emergency  would 
be  about  $28,000,000,000: 

These  expenditures  must  be  seen  as  a  part 
of  a  defense  program  stretching  over  several 
years.  On  the  basis  of  the  appropriations 
and  authorizations  enacted  for  national  de- 
fence from  June  1940  up  to  the  present  time, 
plus  the  recommendations  for  supplemen- 
tary appropriations  and  authorizations  for 
1941  and  the  recommendations  contained  In 
this  Budget  for  1942,  we  have  a  program  of 
$28,000,000,000. 


This  is  a  vast  sum,  difficult  to  visualize  In 
terms  of  work  actually  to  be  done.  If  we 
can  prove  that  we  are  able  to  organize  and 
execute  such  a  gigantic  program  In  a  demo- 
cratic way,  we  shaU  have  made  a  positive 
contribution  In  a  world  In  which  the  worka- 
bility of  democracy  is  chaUenged. 

Expenditures  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1942  are  esti- 
mated by  the  President  at  $17,485,000,000. 
Expenditures  for  defense  alone  would  be 
$10,811,000,000,  the  revenue  is  estimated 
to  srield  $8,275,000,000.  thus  leaving  a 
deficit  of  only  $9,210,000,000.  As  the 
President  submitted  his  Budget  last  Jan- 
uary it  would  appear  that  we  could  ex- 
pect that  taxes  would  sneld  less  than  half 
the  total  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government.  But  yet  the  President  said 
merely  that  we  needed  some  new  taxes. 
He  did  not  mention  any  specific  amount, 
he  did  not  suggest  any  specific  sources. 
His  attitude  was  that  we  did  need  to  rely 
eepeclally  on  taxes. 

Tax  policy:  There  is  no  agreement  on  how 
much  of  such  an  extraordinary  defense  pro- 
gram should  be  financed  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis  and  how  much  by  borrowing.  Only  very 
drastic  and  restrictive  taxation  which  ctir- 
tails  consvunption  would  finance  defense 
wholly  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  I  fear  that 
such  taxation  uould  Interfere  with  the  full 
use  of  our  productive  capacities.  We  have  a 
choice  between  restrictive  tax  measures  ap- 
plied to  the  present  national  income  and  a 
higher  tax  yield  from  increased  national  in- 
come tmder  less  restrictive  tax  measures.  I 
suggest,  therefore,  a  financial  policy  aimed  at 
collecting  progressive  taxes  out  of  a  higher 
level  of  national  Income.  I  am  opposed  to  a 
tax  policy  which  restricts  general  consump- 
tion as  long  as  unused  capacity  is  available 
and  as  long  as  Idle  labor  can  be  employed. 

We  cannot  yet  conceive  the  complete  meas- 
ure of  extraordinary  taxes  which  are  neces- 
sary to  pay  off  the  cost  of  emergency  defense 
and  to  aid  In  avoiding  Inflationary  price  rises 
which  may  occur  when  full  capacity  Is  ap- 
proached. 

However,  a  start  should  be  made  this  year 
to  meet  a  larger  percentage  of  defense  pay- 
ments from  current  tax  receipts.  The  addi- 
tional tax  measures  should  be  based  on  the 
principle  of  ability  to  pay.  Because  it  is  the 
fixed  policy  of  the  Government  that  no  citi- 
zen should  make  any  abnormal  net  profit 
out  of  national  defense.  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  existing  laws  are  In  this  respect  ade- 
quate. 

Taxes  are  unpleasant. 

Prom  January  through  June  1941  the 
President  continued  to  send  additional 
requests  to  Congress  for  appropriations. 
Only  2  months  after  the  President  sub- 
mitted his  budget,  in  which  he  stated 
that  defense  expenditures  during  the 
next  3  years  would  be  $29,000,000,000,  he 
requested  an  additional  $7,000,000,000  of 
appropriations  to  be  expended  under  the 
Lease  Lend  Act.  The  first  session  of  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress  has  already 
appropriated  for  national-defense  pur- 
poses more  than  $27,880,000,000  in  6 
months.  If  we  add  to  this  the  $10,000,- 
000,000  appropriated  last  year,  the  total 
appropriations  and  contract  authoriza- 
tions for  national  defense  that  have  al- 
ready been  made  amount  to  about  $37,- 
000,000,000.  This  is  interesting,  for  first 
the  President  said,  on  May  16, 1940,  that 
the  emergency  defense  program  would 
cost  about  a  billion  dollars;  by  the  28th 
of  May  1940  the  cost  had  gotten  to  $4,- 
000.000.000;  by  the  end  of  the  summer  of 


1940  the  appropriations  had  gone  to  $10.- 
000,000.000.  In  January  1941  the  esti. 
mate  was  $29,000,000,000,  and  already  by 
June  30,  1941,  we  have  made  available 
in  appropriations  and  contract  authori- 
zations $37,000,000,000.  Various  ofllcials 
of  the  New  Deal  defense  program  have 
stated  that  this  program  will  cost  in  ex- 
cess of  $40,000,000,000. 

And  already  we  have  commenced  to 
have  revised  Budget  estimates  for  the 
fiscal  year  1942.  On  May  31.  1941.  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  presented  a  new 
revision  wherein  the  estimated  total  ex- 
penditures would  l)e  increased  from  $17.- 
485.000.000  to  $22,169,000,000.  In  the 
original  Budget  estimate  defense  expen- 
ditures were  set  at  $10,811,000,000;  but 
after  5  months  the  revised  estimate  bad 
increased  to  $15,500,000,000.  The  reve- 
nue estimate  had  increased  from  $8,- 
275,000,000  to  $9,402,000,000  and  the  esti- 
mate of  the  deficit  had  also  Increased 
from  $9,210,000,000  to  $12,767,000,000. 

I  understand  that  a  committee  of  this 
body  is  now  considering  a  revenue  bill 
that  is  hoped  wUl  yield  $3,500,000,000  in 
added  taxes.  If  this  bill  should  be  passed 
and  if  It  yields  this  estimated  revenue, 
the  deficit  will  be  reduced  unles  estimated 
expenditures  continue  to  rise.  From  our 
experience  gained  under  the  Budget  for 

1941  and  with  the  actual  expenditures 
for  that  year,  one  should  not  be  surprised 
if  expenditures  increase  In  1942,  if  it  is 
physically  possible  for  the  New  Deal  to 
attain  such  an  end. 

Oiu*  experience  with  the  Budget  for 
1941,  as  well  as  our  experience  with  the 
Budget  estimates  for  1942  to  date,  would 
be  disheartening  to  any  student  of  budg- 
etary science.  When  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  was  passed  some  20  years 
ago  it  was  believed  that  a  great  step  for- 
ward in  fiscal  management  had  been 
taken.  But  in  the  hands  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  fellow  planners  this  in- 
strument of  soimd  administatlon  has 
failed  to  accomplish  the  results  that  one 
could  hope  for.  This  experience  also 
makes  it  painfully  clear  that  President 
Roosevelt  is  not  the  great  farsighted 
planner  that  he  would  like  us  to  believe 
him  to  be. 


Tediy  and  Toumtow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  July  3.  1941 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  HON.  CLIFFORD 
R.  HOPE.  OF  KANSAS.  TO  KANSAS  BANK- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  an  address  delivered  by  me  at 
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appear   uiac   oe  nimseii    oeuevea  tnat 
$1,182,000,000   would    be   all   that    was 


to  pass.     The  women  of  the  country  would 
not  liave  to  give  up  their  cosmetics,  lipsticlis. 


pay  so  that  a  few  do  not  gain  from  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  many. 
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the  annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Bank- 
ers' Association  In  Kansas  City,  Kans., 
on  May  16.  1941: 

I  am  happy  to  come  back  to  Kansas  after 
being  away  since  last  November  and  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  getting  the  western  view- 
point and  hearing  a  little  talk  of  weather, 
crops,  and  prices.  During  the  last  2  or  3 
years,  every  Member  of  Congress  has  been  so 
busy  with  his  work  in  Washington  that  he 
has  had  little  opportunity  to  spend  any  time 
In  his  own  State  and  district.  I  have  missed 
the  rich  association  which  comes  from  meet- 
ing and  visiting  with  the  home  folks  and 
also  the  opportunity  which  such  association 
gives  to  learn  the  views  and  desires  of  my 
constltuenu.  Washington  Is  a  beautiful  city 
and  a  busy  and  interesting  place  Just  now, 
but  I  am  tired  of  the  atmosphere  of  war  and 
politics  and  bureaucracy.  Coming  to  Kansas 
from  Washington  is  like  leaving  a  sultry, 
miasmic  swamp  and  getting  up  into  the  free 
fresh  air  of  the  mountain  tops. 

Several  weeks  ago.  when  your  secretary  was 
tn«Hng  up  this  program,  he  asked  me  to 
advise  him  of  the  title  of  my  remarks.  I 
dldnt  know  Just  then  what  I  might  discuss 
or  what  might  be  of  interest  by  the  time  this 
convention  was  held,  because  of  the  rapid 
changes  which  are  uklng  place  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  world.  So  I  suggested  the  title 
"ToAtj  and  Tomorrow."  I  thought  this 
would  give  me  quite  a  wide  range,  both  In 
time  and  space,  and  would  not  tie  me  down 
too  closely  to  anything  speclflc.  It  occurred 
to  me  afterward  that  it  might  have  been  even 
better  to  have  said  ••Yesterday,  Today,  and 
Tomorrow."  which  would  give  an  opportunity 
not  only  to  cover  the  present  and  the  future, 
but  to  range  backward  a  few  thousand  years 
into  history. 

I  think  I  can  tell  from  the  mall  which  I 
have  received  Id  recent  months  and  from 
what  I  have  heard  since  I  have  been  here, 
what  questions  are  in  the  minds  of  Kansas 
people  at  this  time.  I  know  that  they  are 
disturbed  and  that  they  are  wondering  what 
Is  coming,  not  only  immediately,  but  in  the 
future.  I  wish  that  I  could  paint  a  bright 
picture  of  the  coming  months  and  years.  I 
don't  believe,  however,  that  anyone  can  con- 
scientiously do  that.  I  think  that  we  can 
be  certain  of  but  one  thing  and  that  is  that 
there  are  trying  times  ahead  and  that  our 
country  and  the  world  face  months  and 
yean  which  may  be  among  the  darkest  in 
history.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  the  new 
definition  of  an  optimist  as  one  who  believes 
that  the  future  is  uncertain.  Surely  there 
•re  many  of  vis  who  wish  we  were  not  so 
certain  of  what  Is  ahead. 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  an  answer  to  the 
questions  which  are  In  your  minds,  par- 
ticularly as  to  what  the  immediate  future 
holds  with  respect  to  war  and  peace  and  how 
existing  conditions  are  going  to  affect  tis 
f!rom  a  business  and  economic  standpoint. 
I  don't  believe  there  Is  anyone  who  can  give 
you  definite  answers  to  those  questions.  We 
are  living  now  from  day  to  day,  tremendous 
ventures  are  in  the  making  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  there  Is  no  one  wise  enough 
to  fully  foresee  either  the  present  or  ulti- 
mate effect. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  cover  too  much 
territory.  I  am  making  this  talk  to  Kansans 
and  it  Is  about  our  problems  and  our  condi- 
tions that  I  want  to  speak.  Nevertheless,  the 
whole  world  is  tied  up  so  closely  today  that 
happenings  even  in  the  most  remote  parts 
of  the  globe  definitely  affect  our  welfare. 
Something  that  takes  place  tomorrow  in 
Singapore  or  Syria  or  Greenland  may  affect 
our  lives  for  years  to  come. 

Just  what  is  our  situation  today?  What 
do  we  know  for  certain?  Well,  in  the  first 
place,  we  have  had  a  domestic  revolution  in 
this  country  during  the  last  10  years.  Dur- 
ing no  decade  In  our  history  has  there  been 
such  a  change  In  our  thinking  with  respect 
to  social  and  economic  questions.  Never  dur- 
ing a  similar  t>«rlod  of  time  has  there  been 


such  a  change  in  our  governmental  institu- 
tions. Now  on  top  of  all  this  has  come  a 
world  war  which  has  already  had  tremendous 
repercussions  in  this  country,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  Its  full  effect  is  Just  begin- 
ning to  be  realized  and  felt. 

Today  the  defense  program  overshadows 
everjrthing  else  in  a  business  and  economic 
way  and  it  Is  only  In  its  infancy.  As  yet  the 
American  people  have  no  conception  of  the 
immensity  of  this  program  or  of  the  extent 
to  which  It  is  going  to  absorb  our  national 
energies.  This  Is  going  to  be  true  whether 
we  get  into  the  war  as  an  active  belligerent 
or  not.  As  long  as  the  war  lasts  our  defense 
efforts  must  be  expanded.  We  dare  not  let  up 
on  them  as  long  as  there  Is  a  possibility  that 
Hitler  may  win,  no  matter  whether  our  role  is 
finally  to  be  that  of  an  arsenal  or  a  belligerent. 

Are  we  going  to  get  in  as  a  belligerent? 
The  only  answer  I  can  make  to  that  Is  to 
point  out  that  every  month  since  the  repeal 
of  the  Neutrality  Act  In  the  fall  of  1939  we 
have  moved  nearer  and  nearer  to  actual  par- 
ticipation. I  can't  tell  you  what  the  final 
result  will  be.  but  Just  now  we  are  moving 
mighty  fast  in  the  direction  of  war.  The  vast 
majority  of  our  people  undoubtedly  want  to 
stay  out  of  war  and  yet  Judging  by  the  votes 
In  Congress  and  by  public  information  polls 
a  majority  of  them  are  willing  to  support 
steps  which,  if  continued  and  expanded,  will 
surely  bring  us  Into  the  struggle  as  a  bel- 
ligerent. 

But  whatever  our  role  may  be  it  la  cer- 
tain that  this  national-defense  effort  will 
profoundly  affect  our  lives  and  our  economy 
for  many  years  to  come.  What  Is  this  new 
activity  going  to  mean  to  this  coimtry  and 
particularly  to  Kansas  during  the  next  few 
years.  Well,  It  will  mean  a  great  many 
things.  First.  It  Is  going  to  mean  the  end 
of  the  more  abundant  life,  or  at  least  what 
has  passed  for  the  more  abundant  life  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  Eventually  we  can't 
have  both  guns  and  butter  In  this  country 
any  more  than  they  can  have  them  In  Ger- 
many. In  other  words,  if  our  defense  pro- 
gram is  going  to  amount  to  an3rthlng  It  must 
be  an  all-out  effort  with  our  entire  energies 
concentrated  on  defense.  Unfortunately,  the 
national  administration  has  not  made  this 
clear  to  our  people  as  yet.  Until  quite 
recently,  at  least,  the  President  and  his 
coterie  of  immediate  advisers  were  still  talk- 
ing about  maintaining  social  gains  and  at 
the  same  time  carrying  on  a  great  defense 
program.  Sooner  or  later  ovir  people  are 
going  to  find  out  that  defense  costs  money 
and  effort  and  that  all  of  it  cannot  be  passed 
on  to  succeeding  generations  or  paid  for  out 
of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  past  genera- 
tions. Perhaps  the  first  real  awakening  along 
this  line  will  come  when  Congress  passes  the 
three  and  one-half  billion  dollar  tax  bill 
now  under  consideration.  Can  you  think  of 
any  new  taxes  that  you  would  like  to  pay? 
If  so.  I  am  sure  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
This  committee  has  been  holding  hearings 
for  several  weeks  but  has  had  very  few  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  should  be  taxed.  Prac- 
tically all  of  these  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee have  been  there  to  plead  that  cer- 
tain things  be  not  taxed.  Writing  a  tax 
bill  which  will  raise  three  and  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars  on  top  of  the  taxes  we  are  already 
paying  Is  no  summer  outing,  and  before  the 
committee  geto  through  it  is  going  to  find 
that  the  only  way  to  raise  this  much  money 
Is  to   tax  everybody  and  everything. 

What  are  some  of  the  other  things  we  can 
expect  as  this  program  proceeds?  Well,  to 
mention  another  unpleasant  subject,  there  is 
our  national  debt.  Perhaps  you  remember 
that  no  longer  than  a  year  ago  we  were  worry- 
ing because  the  national  debt  was  approach- 
ing the  $45,000,000,000  limit.  There  were 
earnest  debates  in  Congress  and  In  the  press 
as  to  what  might  happen  if  that  limit  weie 
reached.  Now  high  Government  officials  are 
calmly  discussing  the  possibility  of  a  9100,- 


000,000,000  debt.  If  the  war  lasts  as  long  as 
some  authorities  expect,  it  will  go  higher  than 
that.  This  Increase,  of  course,  Is  In  spite  of 
the  great  increase  in  taxation. 

There  is  the  matter  of  rising  prices  with 
possibe  inflation  in  the  offlng.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  control  prices — that  is,  to  hold 
them  down— not  only  because  of  the  fact 
that  price  Increases  now  will  greatly  incre«i.se 
governmental  costs  and  taxes  and  bring  about 
Inflation,  but  because  deflation  after  the  war 
will  make  the  great  debt  doubly  hard  to  pay. 
I  am  for  these  efforts  to  hold  down  prices, 
but  our  experience  in  every  great  war  shows 
what  a  difficult  proposition  It  Is.  Further- 
more, we  will  have  to  go  at  it  in  a  more  effec- 
tive way  than  is  being  done  at  present  if  the 
scheme  is  to  work.  While  ceilings  have  been 
suggested  on  certain  prices,  yet  up  to  date 
nothing  whatever  has  been  done  with  regard 
to  the  price  of  labor.  Wages  are  increasing 
and  under  the  policies  of  this  administration 
will  probably  continue  to  Increase.  Wages 
are  an  Important  part  of  the  cost  of  most 
products.  Temporarily  perhaps  they  can  be 
increased  and  the  price  of  the  product  re- 
main the  same,  as  recently  happened  in  the 
steel  industry,  but  in  the  end  wage  increases 
ar'?  going  to  be  translated  into  price  Increases. 
General  price  ^creases  are  going  to  result  In 
demands  for  higher  wages,  which  will  bring 
further  price  increases,  and  thus  the  vicious 
spiral  of  Inflation  is  on  its  way.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  possible  to  hold  down 
prices.  If  It  Is  done.  It  will  have  to  be  done  all 
along  the  line.  Labor  and  Industry  will  each 
have  to  contribute. 

Then,  of  course,  there  Is  this  which  must 
be  expected,  and  that  is  the  moment  we  en- 
ter the  war  as  an  active  belligerent  we  will 
be  under  a  dictatorship  In  this  country  prac- 
tically as  effective  and  as  rigid  as  exists  in 
the  totalitarian  countries  today.  We  already 
have  a  tremendous  centralization  of  power 
In  Washington.  This  has  been  built  up  In 
time  of  peace.  I  do  not  need  to  point  this 
out  or  to  cite  speclflc  examples  to  those  who 
are  in  the  banking  business.  You  know  how 
the  application  of  the  wage-and-hour  law 
has  affected  your  routine.  You  know  how 
other  policies  and  legislation  have  materially 
changed  the  character  of  your  bvisiness.  You 
know  what  Government  competition  In  the 
loaning  of  money  has  done  to  you.  That 
Is  only  typical  of  what  has  happened  to  In- 
dustry in  general.  Perhaps  the  business  of 
banking  will  not  be  affected  by  a  war  econ- 
omy to  the  same  extent  as  some  other  busi- 
nesses; but,  frankly,  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  us  have  seen  ansrthlng  so  far  compared 
with  what  Is  coming.  Most  of  you  remember 
the  last  war.  You  remember  the  control 
which  the  Government  exercised  over  your 
lives  and  activities,  the  restrictions  upon  the 
use  of  certain  commodities,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  yet  as  compared  with  what  would 
have  come  had  the  war  lasted  a  little  longer 
those  controls  were  nothing.  They  were 
nothing  as  compared  with  what  we  are  going 
to  experience  this  year  and  In  succeeding 
years  as  our  defense  efforts  expand. 

I  have  already  mentioned  what  we  may  ex- 
pect if  we  enter  the  war  as  an  active  belliger- 
ent. It  is  no  secret  that  the  plans  for  Indus- 
trial mobilization  in  that  event  have  been 
drawn  up  for  many  months.  These  plans 
may  be  put  into  effect  before  we  actually 
become  a  belligerent,  and  It  would  not  sur- 
prise me  at  any  time  In  the  near  future  for 
the  President  to  ask  Congress  to  give  him 
blanket  powers  to  mobilize  the  entire  coun- 
try on  a  war  basis. 

Keeping  all  of  these  things  in  mind,  what 
seems  to  be  the  best  course  for  us  in  Kansas 
to  follow?  We  want  to  cooperate  In  every 
way  possible  with  the  national -defense  pro- 
gram. We  want  to  carry  our  part  of  the  bur- 
dens which  the  present  world  situation  may 
impose  upon  our  Nation.  At  the  same  time, 
we  want  to  follow  a  course  which  will  leave 
our  State  and  Its  people  In  the  best  position 
to  carry  on  when  peace  finally  retvirns  to  the 
world.    In  recent  years  we  have  heard  much 
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discussion  along  the  line  of  industrializing 
our  State.  We  are  interested  particularly  at 
this  time  In  securing  our  share  of  the  Indus- 
trial expansion  due  to  national  defense.  Yet 
I  think  that  we  would  be  kidding  ourselves 
If  we  didn't  admit  that  Kansas  is  primarily 
an  agricultural  State  and  will  remain  so.  This 
Is  not  only  because  of  the  fact  that  our  rich 
soil  and  equitable  climate  make  great  agri- 
cultural production  possible,  but  becauss  o\ir 
geographic  position  and  our  lack  of  low-cost 
transportation  will  always  handicap  vis  when 
It  comes  to  Induftrlal  development.  With 
such  exceptions  as  to  be  negligible  the  in- 
dustrial areas  of  this  country  are  located 
where  there  is  ea.sy  access  to  water  trans- 
portation. The  Panama  Canal  has  further 
handicapped  the  interior  sections  of  this 
country  by  providing  transportation  by  water 
between  the  two  coasts.  I  am  in  favor  of  se- 
curing all  the  Industrial  development  which 
we  possibly  can,  but  it  is  my  contention  that 
good  agricultural  prices  and  a  sound  agri- 
cultural development  mean  more  to  Kansas 
and  its  future  prosperity  than  all  the  Indus- 
try we  can  possibly  bring  Into  the  State.  We 
are  Interested  In  getting  our  share  of  the  de- 
fense program,  bu:  a  25-cent-per-bushel  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  wheat  and  2  cents  more 
for  cattle  and  hogs  will  mean  more  in  the 
way  of  real  permanent  prosperity  for  Kansas 
people  than  all  the  war  Industries  we  can 
ever  have  any  hope  of  getting.  Furthermore, 
good  agricultural  prices  will  do  more  to  estab- 
lish sound  industrial  development  in  this 
State  than  anything  else.  It  will  give  our 
people  buying  power,  thus  building  up  our 
local  industries  ana  expanding  our  mercan- 
tile institutions.  It  should  result  in  an  ex- 
pansion of  Egricultiu-al  processing.  It  should 
bring  in  local  distribution  plants  for  com- 
modities manufactvired  outside  of  the  State. 
It  will  create  a  market  for  Industrial  products 
which  will  provide  an  incentive  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  plants  to  manufacture  them. 

All  of  this  should  result  in  a  normal,  nat- 
ural, healthy  Industrial  development  suited 
to  our  needs  and  of  a  permanent  nature. 

In  our  efforts  to  secure  war  Industries  I 
think  that  we  should  keep  firmly  In  mind  the 
thought  that  as  far  as  possible  these  Indus- 
tries should  be  of  a  character  which  can  be 
made  to  permanently  fit  Into  -n  agricultural 
economy.  If  we  can  do  this,  there  will  he 
fewer  headaches,  fev/er  busted  communities, 
and  a  much  smaller  relief  problem  in  the 
future  than  will  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Yet  In  reviewing  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  In  recent  years  to  secure  better 
prices  for  agricultural  products  I  find  that 
in  ruany  instances  they  have  been  opposed 
by  businessmen  even  In  strictly  agricultural 
communities.  A  part  of  this  oppocitlon  has 
been  Inspired  by  those  engaged  In  businesses 
which  they  felt  were  adversely  affected  ty  the 
methods  used  to  Increase  farm  Income.  Proc- 
essors and  distributors  who  had  for  many 
years  done  business  in  certain  traditional 
ways  naturally  opposed  any  change  in  those 
methods  which  might  be  made  necessary 
through  efforts  to  increase  agricultural  prices. 
I  do  not  criticize  those  who  may  have  felt 
themselves  injuriously  affected  for  opposing 
~  these  changes.  But  surely  there  is  no  reason 
why  businessmen  generally  in  agricultural 
communities  should  oppcse  practical  efforts 
which  are  made  to  Increase  the  most  Impor- 
tant source  of  Inccme  in  their  communities 
through  legislation  or  otherwise. 

There  are  seme  who  have  conscientiously 
opposed  efforts  to  assist  agrlcultvire  through 
legislation  on  the  ground  that  the  methods 
used  set  up  an  artificial  level  of  prices  and 
Interfered  with  natural  economic  laws.  These 
objections  might  be  sound  from  an  academic 
standpoint.  They  might  be  tenable  If  all  of 
our  present-day  business  and  economic  ac- 
tivities followed  natural  economic  laws.  We 
must  realize,  however,  that  today  very  little 
business  Is  conducted  on  a  free  and  natural 
basis,  and  that  the  price  of  almost  everything 
which  the  farmer  bjys  is  wholly  or  partly  fixed 
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either  by  law  or  by  practices  in  the  nature  of 
monopoly;  in  other  words,  artificially,  l/bmy 
of  these  disadvantages  to  the  farmer  have  been 
brought  about  by  legislation  enacted  to  bene- 
fit other  groups  of  our  population.  The  price 
of  practically  everything  that  the  farmer  buys 
Is  higher  than  it  would  otherwise  be  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  the  wages  of  labor  have 
been  increased  tremendously  in  recent  years. 
This  Is  due  in  a  large  part  to  the  enactment 
of  legislation  by  Congress  which  has  not  only 
in  some  instances  directly  increased  wages 
and  decreased  working  hours,  but  has  given 
labor  all  of  the  advantages  of  monopoly  prices 
through  unionization.  Many  of  the  farmer's 
costs  such  as  transportation  rates,  utility 
rates,  and  livestock  conmiission  rates  are 
fixed  by  virtue  of  legislation  enacted  by  the 
National  or  State  Governments.  The  cost  of 
many  things  which  the  farmer  buys  has  been 
increased  by  the  tariff.  In  spite  of  our  anti- 
trust laws,  the  prices  of  many  things  which 
farmers  buy  are  fixed  by  monopolies.  To  sum 
it  up,  agriculture  ha.«^^  been  in  the  position  of 
operating  on  a  free  and  competitive  basis  in 
a  world  which  Ls  very  largely  operating  under 
a  controlled  economy. 

There  are  too  many  people  who  look  upon 
lew  farm  prices  as  something  which  simply 
affect  the  Individual  farmer.    That,  however, 
is   only  a  small   part  of  the  picture.     Low 
agricultural    prices    mean   not   only   distress 
and  poverty  to  individual  farmers,  but  mean 
a  maldistribution  of  national  income  which 
prevents  a  fres  exchange  of  goods  commodi- 
ties and  services  between  the  different  groups 
of   our  population.     At  Its  worst  it  means 
business  stagnation  and  depression.     In  dis- 
cussing the  fairness  of  agricultural  prices  as 
compared  with  the  prices  of  the  things  which 
farmers  have  to  buy  we  commonly  use  the 
5-year  period  of  from  1909  to  1914  as  a  basis 
of   comparison.     This   is   because    the    rela- 
tionship between  farm  prices  and  other  prices 
during  that  period  is  generally  considered  to 
have  been  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.    Dur- 
ing that  period  we  had  a  well-balanced  econ- 
omy in  this  country.    Since  then,  except  for 
the  World  War  period  when  all  prices  were 
high,  agricultural  prices  have  been  at  a  dis- 
parity   with    prices    of    other    commodities. 
Since   the    1909   to    1914   period    practically 
everything  has  gone  up  excepting  farm  prices. 
For  a  good  part  of  the  time  in  recent  years 
farm  prices  have  been  lower   and  in  some 
cases  much  lower  In  dollar  value  than  they 
were  during  the  1909  to  1914  period.    On  the 
other   hand,   nearly   eevrythlng   the   farmer 
buys    has    increased    In    price.      Industrial 
wages  have  increased  tremendously.    Dvirlng 
the   period    between    1913    and    1939    hourly 
wages  in  the  leading  manufacturing  indus- 
tries practically  trebled.    Weekly  earnings  do 
not  show  quite  so  much   difference  but  in 
1939  they  were  almost  2V2  times  as  much  as 
in  1914.    Since  the  defense  program  be^an  all 
wage  levels  In  Industry  have  been  further 
materially  increased.    That,  of  course,  is  bad 
for  the  individual  farmer,  but  It  is  bad  as 
well  for  all  who  reside  in  agricultural  com- 
munities and  States  because  it  means  a  re- 
duction In  buying  power  felt  by  all.     It  is 
bad  from  a  national  standpoint  because,  as 
already  stated.  It  prevents  that  free  inter- 
change of  goods  and  commodities  which  Is 
the  foundation  of  business  activity  urdsr  a 
capitalistic    system.      For    many    years    the 
farmers'  share  of  the   national  Income  has 
been  declining.    During  the  period  from  1909 
to  1914  the  farmer  received  on  an  average 
about  15  percent  of  the  national  income.    In 
1925  he  received  10  percent.    In  1929  he  re- 
ceived 8.5  percent.     In  1940  he  received  5.9 
percent   plus   Government   payments   which 
when  added  give  him  6.9  percent.    Tnat  Is 
bad]  from  the  farmers'  standpoint,  but  that 
isnt  all.    It  means  that  the  relative  Income 
in  every  agricultural  State  and  community 
has  been  declining. 

Does  this  mean  anything  to  businessmen 
In  an  agricultural  State?  I  think  it  does,  and 
I  think  further  that  It  is  a  situation  which 


demands  correction  and  one  which  every  one 
of  you  should  be  interested  In  correcting. 

There  are  seme,  mostly  in  the  consuming 
sections,  who  want  to  treat  the  agricultural 
problem  as  a  relief  problem.  They  want  to 
buy  farmers'  products  at  the  lowest  possible 
price  and  if  this  leaves  him  without  an  ade- 
quate inccme  then  they  want  to  treat  lilm 
as  a  relief  case  and  give  him  a  dole.  Cer- 
tainly this  should  be  resented  and  opposed 
by  everyone  who  has  the  Interests  of  agricul- 
ture at  heart.  Agriculture  does  not  want 
relief.  It  does  not  want  a  dole.  What  It 
wants  Is  adequate  income  and  fair  prices 
from  those  who  consume  its  products. 

Unless  those  who  live  in  agricultural  areas 
are  willing  to  fight  for  the  right  of  the  farmer 
to  secure  a  fair  price  for  his  products  those 
sections  are  permanently  doomed  to  poverty 
and  economic  subserviency.  Even  if  it  were 
possible.  Industrialization  would  not  solve 
the  problem.  It  would  simply  complicate  it. 
Let  me  say  again,  the  greatest  contribution 
which  we  can  make  toward  a  sound  and 
substantial  industrial  development  in  Kansas 
is  to  put  our  agricultvire  on  a  paying  basis. 

Why  shouldn't  Kansas  businessmen  stand 
by  the  State's  greatest  industry  and  Insist 
that  It  receive  Its  proper  share  of  the  national 
income?  Will  we  not  gain  more  for  the  State 
and  for  ourselves  and  for  Kansas  industry 
by  doing  this  rather  than  chasing  the  will- 
of-the-wlsp  of  expanding  industrial  develop- 
ment alone? 

Let  VIS  remember  also  that  a  stable  and 
prosperous  farm  population  Is  the  hope  of 
this  country,  that  from  It  have  ccme  our 
great  leaders,  and  that  it  offers  political  and 
social  stability  such  as  can  come  from  no 
other  group  cf  cur  population.  Let  us  sup- 
port every  movement  to  make  agriculture 
prosperous  and  to  keep  those  who  are  engaged 
in  it  here  In  Kansas  to  furnish  the  leader- 
ship  we  need  for  the  future.  An  Impover- 
ished agriculture  means  that  our  boys  and 
girls  will  be  forced  to  leave  the  State  to  go 
into  more  prosperous  communities  and  Into 
other  industries.  Come  what  may,  nothing 
except  our  own  neglect  can  destroy  cur  rich 
Kansas  soil.  If  we  conserve  it,  It  is  curs  for 
untold  generations  to  come.  Nothing  can 
take  away  our  sunshine,  which  ccmbined 
with  the  fertility  of  this  soil  makes  Kansaa 
one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  areas  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  The  world  will  always  need 
our  wheat  and  our  meat.  It  should  pay  a 
fair  price  for  them.  We  can  well  afford  as 
citizens  of  this  great  State  to  make  it  ovir 
business  to  see  that  our  farmers  do  not  labor 
in  vain,  and  that  those  who  eat  cur  bread 
shall  pay  a  price  therefor,  which  will  enable 
those  who  produce  it  to  prosper  on  an  equal 
basis  with  those  who  make  commensurate 
contributions  to  the  common  good  in  the 
office  and  the  factory. 


Former  President  Hoover  Presents  Case 
Against  Participation  by  United  States 
In  European  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  mich:gan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  July  3, 1941 


-r 


Mr.  WOODRtJFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  greater  service  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  has  been  tendered  in  many 
a  long  day  than  that  performed  by  the 
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distinguished  fonner  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Herbert  Hoover.  In  his 
broadcast  of  Sunday  evening,  June  29. 

So  rapidly  have  the  people  been  swept 
along  on  the  flood  of  war  propaganda 
loosed  by  the  interventionists,  there  was 
a  great  necessity  for  a  clarion  call  to 
America  to  return  to  clear  thinking  and 
sane  consideration  of  circumstances  and 
conditions.  This  call  was  issued  by  Mr. 
Hoover  in  his  Sunday  night  broadcast. 

No  more  complete  demolition  of  the 
fallacious  arguments  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  war  propagandists  for  our 
participation  In  a  shooting  contest  has 
been  wrought  by  the  logic  of  any  speaker 
In  the  past  several  months.  Mr.  Hoover 
met  fearlessly,  calmly,  dispassionately, 
and  logically  each  of  the  eight  favored  ar- 
guments of  the  protagonists  of  war.  and 
with  unanrirerable  logic  showed  the  com- 
plete fallacy  of  each  of  thsse  eight  argu- 
ments. The  former  President  then  pro- 
posed a  line  of  action — rather  basic  poli- 
cies upon  which  should  be  predicated  a 
line  of  action — that  ought  to  be  and  will 
be  the  chart  for  the  Republican  Party. 
If  the  country  is  fortimate,  it  will  be  the 
chart  for  the  Nation's  course  as  well  as  for 
the  course  of  the  Republican  Party. 

It  is  significant  that  immediately  fol- 
lowing this  powerful,  quiet,  and  logical 
discussion  by  former  President  Hoover 
several  administration  spokesmen  broke 
cut  with  the  usual  clamor  for  our  imme- 
diate participation  In  the  shooting. 
These  spokesmen  again  did  what  they 
have  always  done  in  the  past,  disregarded 
the  logic  of  the  situation,  closed  their 
eyes  to  the  real  welfare  and  security  of 
this  Nation,  brushed  aside  as  of  no  con- 
sequence our  woeful  lack  of  a  trained  and 
equipped  army,  and  our  woeful  lack  of 
airships  and  seacraft  adequate  for'  our 
participation  in  a  shooting  war,  and 
blindly  demanded  as  loudly  as  beforeithat 
we  get  into  the  war.  These  spokesmen 
not  only  ignored  without  answer  the  logic 
of  Mr.  Hoover,  but  they  simply  refused 
to  consider  our  almost  total  lack  of 
preparedness  to  engage  in  even  a  one- 
ocean  war,  let  alone  a  probable  two-ocean 
conflict. 

It  is  significant  that  in  spite  of  an  un- 
paralleled volume  of  propaganda,  and  in 
spite  of  the  moet  frenzied  efforts  of  the 
greatest,  most  highly  financed,  most 
cleverly  managed  propaganda  organiza- 
tion the  world  ever  saw,  the  American 
people  are  still  85  or  90  percent  against 
our  participation  in  a  shooting  war. 

There  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of 
Washington  observers  but  that  the 
Hoover  broadcast  crystallized  and  solidi- 
fied the  overwhelming  opposition  of  the 
American  people  to  our  getting  into  the 
conflict.  The  address  came  at  Just  the 
right  time  and  in  just  the  right  way  to 
meet  the  renewed  onslaughts  of  those 
who  are  determined  to  get  us  into  a 
shooting  war  if  possible.  Undoubtedly 
some  Member  of  Congress  will  insert  the 
Hoover  address  in  the  Rccoao,  and  It  will 
stand  as  a  complete  answer  imder  all 
circumstances  to  those  who  want  to  urge 
our  participation  in  the  war. 


It  is  being  hinted  around  Washington 
that  already  there  have  been  incidents 
which  would  have  led  to  a  shooting  war 
if  Hitler  and  Mussolini  wanted  to  risk  war 
with  us  at  this  time.  Whether  or  not 
these  reports  are  true,  and  whether  or 
not  the  conflict  between  the  Nazis  and 
Stalin's  hordes  proves  to  be  bloodier  than 
is  expected  by  American  military  experts, 
three  propositions  cannot  be  otecured  by 
even  the  propaganda  of  the  pro-war 
forcK. 

The  flrst  is  that  the  United  States  can- 
not trust  Joe  Stalin  and  his  ruthless 
Soviet  gang  any  further  than  we  can 
trust  Hitler  and  his  Nazi  gang.  The  sec- 
ond is  that  Britain  is  perfectly  ready  to 
make  common  cause  with  any  sort  of 
government,  anywhere,  at  any  time,  in 
order  to  save  herself,  so  that  the  high- 
flown  talk  of  carrying  the  four  freedoms 
to  everybody  everywhere  in  the  world  is 
now  shown  up  to  be  entirely  absurd. 
And,  third,  that  the  only  course  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  follow  is  to 
make  America  strong  and  keep  America 
strong  in  a  world  which,  whether  the  war 
ends  quickly  or  extends  for  a  much  longer 
period,  will  be  a  disorganized  world.  We 
will  have  to  depend  upon  ourselves  and 
no  one  else,  not  only  for  our  military  but 
for  our  economic  security. 

It  was  an  excellent  thing  that  Mr. 
Hoover  pointed  out  that  whether  Hitler 
subdues  Russia  or  not,  the  seas  will  still 
be  just  as  wide  as  they  were  before. 

The  cominent  among  the  Members  of 
Congress  has  been  that  former  President 
Hoover  presented  unanswerable  argu- 
ments for  America  keeping  out  of  a  shoot- 
ing war,  building  up  an  impregnable  de- 
fense, and  preparing  to  meet  economic 
and  sociological  problems  after  the  wars 
are  ended  and  the  defense  is  built,  which 
will  be  as  dangerous  to  the  future  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  this  Nation  as  the 
conflicts  now  raging  possibly  can  be. 


Ballots  cast  in  Tvcnty-sixth  New  York  Cori' 
gressional  District  as  of  June  30.  1941 


Tabnhtion  of  War  Poll  in  Twenty-sixth 
G>iicres8ioiial  District  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

or  NIW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPR£SE2^ATTVES 


Thursday.  July  3.  1941 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  tabu- 
lation of  ballots  received  up  to  noon, 
June  30,  from  a  postal-card  poll  of  my 
congressional  district  on  the  questions, 
Should  the  United  States  stay  out  of 
war,  or  Should  the  United  States  enter 
the  war? 


The  United  States 
should— 

Stay  out 
of  war 

Enter 
the  war 

Orange  County: 

6 

SS 

» 

1 

13 

155 

171 

36 

7« 

138 

32 

i        130 

1        112 

^          13 

77 

'  4ttS 

107 

36 

106 

156 

488 

46 

22 

24 

2,572 

261 

7 

375 

273 

126 

21 

8,825 

51 

10 

146 

1,117 

1(18 

lt!5 

10 
12 
17 
38 
» 
7 
13 
6 
42 
62 

179 
18 
{3 
28 

(84 
51 

497 

132 

36 

30 

2 

0 

Blooming  Grove.............. 

• 

Bullville 

t 

Burnside ......... ...... 

9 

Bellvale            . ....... 

0 

Central  Valley 

14 

Chesi«r      ... ... 

20 

Circleville     ..... 

« 

Camubrll  Hall          

3 

Cornwall-on-iludson 

21 

Cuddebackvillo 

10 

Cornwall 

SS 

Florida         •.•...•.•.•••••.... 

33 

Fair  (Jaks            .... 

0 

Fort  Montsomery      ...... 

4 

Goshen                .............. 

» 

firefn«^fKKl  I.«lcf 

17 

Oodeffroy . ... 

0 

Harriman . 

7 

Highland  Mills 

4 

Hiphland  Falls 

41 

llufpnot        .............. 

11 

Hiiwells ........... 

3 

John*Jon     ...•.•..•.•••...•... 

4 

Middlotown.................. 

260 

Millbrrx)k       

39 

Meadowbrook.... . 

0 

^lonroe             ......... 

S3 

Montpon)ery„ 

May  brook ........ 

37 
S 

Mountninville . 

3 

Npwbureh        .. ....... 

862 

New  Hampton ............. 

11 

New  Millunl  ................. 

0 

Otisville      

24 

Port  Jprvij 

109 

Pine  Island................... 

44 

Pine  Bush ..... ...... 

4 

Hock  Tavern 

Ridgebury 

0 

4 

Rio 

0 

Roseton             ............... 

17 

Salisbury  Mills 

0 

Plate  Hill ; 

s 

Suc;ar  Loaf       

3 

Sterling  Forest 

• 

Southfield 

4 

Sparrow  l>tish 

s 

Tuxedo  Park 

44 

Thompson  Ridge............. 

0 

Dnionville 

11 

Vails  Gate 

0 

Wal.U-n 

18 

Wallkill 

5 

Warwick .. 

86 

Washingtonville ... .... 

19 

West  Point 

4 

AVesttown 

3 

Pirthcliffe 

0 

Total 

13. 579 

1.470 

Dutchess  County: 

Amenia 

76 
1,357 

11 

17 

23 
107 

M 
IW 
108 

44 
»0 

63 

sm 

CO 

6 

178 

62 

116 

£04 

173 
SOT, 
6,^38 
7tf 
354 
450 

113 

es 

28 

SO 
601 

34 

Beacon 

122 

Billings ...._....... 

Barry  town- 

0 
3 

Banaall 

10 

Clinton  Comers     

6 

Chelsea 

2 

Dover  Plains ... 

23 

Fishkill 

17 

Glenham . 

Hv  ie  Park._ 

2 
26 

Holmes 

4 

Hopewell  Junction 

33 

Hu?hsonviile . 

0 

Hope  Farm 

4 

Mi  lerton 

43 

Madalin _ 

LaGrangeville.     

12 

Pawliue 

S5 

Pine  Plslns 

12 

Plerisant  Valley 

15 

Poughketpsie .............. 

618 

Pouchnuag............... 

3 

Red  Hook 

34 

Rhine  beck 

41 

Rhinecliff 

1 

Salt  Point 

Staatsburg. ................. 

37 

Stanfordville 

7 

Storm  ville . 

9 

Tivoii 

a 

Vcrbank 

0 

Wappiflgers  Falls 
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Ballots  cast  in  Twenty-sixth  New  York  Con- 
gressional District  as  of  June  30. 1941 — Con. 


The  United  SUtes 
should— 

Stay  out 
of  war 

Enter 
the  war 

Dutchess  County— Continued. 
Wassaic.  .................... 

65 

113 

37 

6 

« 

1 
2 

5 

16 

Winirdalc ................ 

16 

New  Hamburg ............ 

4 

Annandale 

3 

State  School ............... 

14 

Moore's  Mills 

2 

Castle  Point 

0 

New  Hackensack , 

0 

Total 

11.467 

1.257 

Putnam  County: 

Baldwin  Place 

4 

414 

a» 

300 

£07 

228 

IM 

60 

117 

27 

10 

6 

1 

4 

0 

Brewster    .................... 

61 

Carmel        ................... 

22 

Cold  Spring 

26 

Garrison     .............. .. 

24 

Mahopac      ..... . 

24 

Mahopac  Falls  ............... 

3 

Nels^inville ............. 

7 

Patterson ................. 

10 

Peekskill i. 

15 

Putnam  Lake     ......... ... 

1 

Tillv  Foster 

0 

Manitou. 

0 

Towners ... -- 

0 

Total 

1,796 

193 

Total  '3  counties) . 

16,84? 

JSl 

2920 

EalloUs  received  from  p<. 
determined,    absentee 
etc 

ints  not 
voters. 

lis 

Grand  total    

27,423 

3.038 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  698  not  in- 
cluded in  the  tabulation  v/ho  qualified 
their  ballots,  with  the  result  that  they 
could  not  be  recorded  as  voting  either  to 
keep  the  United  States  out  of  war  or  for 
going  into  the  war.  Of  these,  93  voted 
to  stay  out  of  war  if  possible,  or  unless 
it  becomes  necessary,  and  119  voted  to 
enter  the  war  if  necessary  to  stop  Hitler, 
or  if  there  is  no  other  way  to  save  Brit- 
ain. Ninety  voted  to  stay  out  of  war  un- 
less attacked,  or  unless  Congress  declares 
war,  and  54  indica:ed  that  they  would 
want  the  United  States  to  enter  the  war 
if  attacked,  or  only  if  forced  to  do  so. 
I  would  favor  war,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
stated,  if  this  country  is  attacked  or  in- 
vaded. 

Others  in  this  group  qualified  their 
votes  for  staying  out  of  war  and  added, 
"send  no  A.  E.  P."  or  "all  aid  to  England, 
except  men."  Thei-e  were  71  who  voted 
this  way,  and  39  voted  to  enter  the  war 
if  necessary  to  get  supplies  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, or  if  our  ships  are  sunk,  or  with  our 
Navy,  but  no  A.  E.  F.,  some  even  saying 
that  we  should  give  all  aid  to  England  ex- 
cept our  Army,  Navy,  and  air  force,  which 
we  are  already  doing. 

In  addition,  there  was  a  total  of  238 
persons  who  returned  their  ballots  with- 
out voting  one  way  or  another.  Of  these 
86  left  it  to  the  Congress  to  determine, 
saying  they  had  no  opinion  or  felt  their 
Representative  in  Congress  was  better 
prepared  to  act  for  them;  53  stated  they 
had  confidence  in  the  President  to  keep 
us  out  of  war  and  would  depend  on  his 
judgment.  The  remaining  99  take  vari- 
ous positions  without  voting  one  way  or 
the  other.  These  ran  in  tenor  from  con- 
voys only,  22;  awaiting  developments,  23; 
be  prepared  but  do  not  enter  war  now, 
15;  and  all  material  possible,  after  we 


have  supplied  our  own  needs,  24;  to  we 
are  already  in  the  war,  16.  One  who 
voted  for  war  now  facetiously  stated,  "We 
should  send  our  boys  across  the  water  to 
save  those  two  dear  democracies — the 
British  Empire  and  Communist  Russia." 
In  addition  to  the  votes  above  tabu- 
lated there  were  a  total  of  236  cards  and 
letters  that  were  mailed  to  me  from  per- 
sons in  the  district,  not  on  the  official 
ballot  form,  who  stated  they  had  received 
no  postal  cards  but  were  registered  voters 
and  entitled  to  cast  a  vote  in  the  poll. 
While  these  could  not  be  included  in  the 
final  tabulation,  they  have  been  counted 
separately  as  follows: 

The  United  States  shotild — 

Enter  the  war 17 

Stay  out  of  the  war 219 

There  were  166  ballots  that  were  un- 
marked, or  that  were  spoiled  by  marking 
both  answers,  and  137  persons  returned 
their  ballots  and  refused  to  vote,  criti- 
cizing the  poll  as  unfair.  Since  the  close 
-of  the  poll  at  noon  on  June  30  over  500 
more  postal  ballots  have  been  received. 


Independent  Bankers  the  Bulwark  of 
American  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JESSE  P.  WOLCOn 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  July  3.  1941 


Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  My  col- 
league. Mr.  Gore,  of  Tennessee,  has  pend- 
ing before  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  a  proposal  requiring 
branch  banks  to  publish  their  individual 
statements  of  condition.  Any  proposal 
to  aid  independent  bankers  and  to  curb 
the  growth  of  branch  banking,  other  than 
provided  by  State  law,  meets  with  my 
enthusiastic  approval  and,  I  am  sure, 
with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  this 
House. 

Credit  is  the  lifeblood  of  this  Republic. 
To  allow  any  individual,  or  group  of  indi- 
viduals, to  control  credit  is  to  place  in 
that  group's  hands  the  powers  which,  if 
abused,  could  wreck  our  national  econ- 
omy. In  this  connection  I  should  like  to 
state  that,  in  my  beUef,  independent 
bankers  constitute  one  of  our  strongest 
bulv.'arks  for  the  protection  of  a  free 
economy.  Independent  banking,  then, 
must  be  protected  by  Federal  legislation 
wherever  and  whenever  such  sUd  is  re- 
quired for  their  continuance. 

Independent  banking  is  more  to  the 
advantage  of  the  general  public  than 
branch  banking.  I  do  not  believe  that 
statement  can  be  gainsaid.  That  state- 
ment is  almost  an  economic  platitude  and 
too  obvious  for  discussion.  However,  in 
these  days  of  proposals  to  expand  branch 
banking  it  might  be  weU  to  bear  it  in 
mind.  Independent  banking  is  synony- 
motis  with  competitive  banking,  leading 


Inevitably  to  consumer  benefits,  notably 
In  the  fislds  of  loans  and  discounts. 

Independent  banking  is  the  foundation 
stone  upon  which  we  built  this  great 
Nation.  Independent  bankers,  and  not 
branch  bankers,  are  responsible  for  the 
great  economic,  industrial,  and  agricul- 
tural growth  of  this  country  in  its  early 
days  of  financial  pioneering. 

Let  us  follow  the  notion  of  branch 
banking  to  its  logical  conclusion.  What 
would  we  then  have  and  what  would  be 
the  effects  on  our  credit  and  economy? 
We  would  have  an  economic  dictatorship 
and  a  financial  monopoly,  distinctly  con- 
trary and  repugnant  to  the  American  way 
of  doing  business.  We  should  then  have 
one  national  bank  controlling  the  re- 
sources and  the  credits  of  this  country. 
I  do  not  have  to  point  out  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  such  a  trend.  For  this  reason, 
then,  the  independent  banker,  and  the 
industry  as  a  whole,  can  Justify  their 
existence  and  the  role  they  are  playing 
in  cur  financial  set-up.  Under  a  system 
of  free  enterprise,  such  as  we  witness 
under  independent  bankers,  our  credit 
control  is  not  vested  in  the  hands  of  any- 
one individual  or  group.  Congress,  to 
protect  the  national  social  and  econonUc 
gains  we  have  striven  to  acquire  and 
maintain,  should  make  every  effort  to 
protect  the  independent  banker  against 
unfair  and  death-dealing  inroads  of  the 
giant  branch-banking  industry  controlled 
as  it  might  be  from  New  York  or  Wash- 
ington. 

There  is  something  personal  about  an 
independent  banker  which  is  simply  im- 
possible for  the  branch  to  match.  In  the 
first  place,  the  depositor  when  dealing 
with  an  independent  banker  is  dealing 
with  the  principal.  When  dealing  with  a 
branch  banker  he  almost  invariably  is 
dealing  with  an  agent  stripped  of  powers 
and  lacking  authority  to  make  quick, 
definite  decisions.  The  independent 
banker,  too,  clearly  Is  more  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  his  community  and  more 
cognizant  of  its  needs  than  some  far-off 
principal  office  where  decisions  for  the 
branch  unit  usually  are  made. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  point 
out  the  splendid  achievements  of  the  In- 
dependent Bankers'  Asscciation  of  the 
Twelfth  Federal  Reserve  District.  Under 
the  aegis  of  Mr.  R.  F.  Hollister,  prominent 
Portland,  Oreg.,  attorney,  and  executive 
manager  of  the  association,  its  member- 
ship has  ever  been  on  the  alert  to  protect 
its  interests  and  to  bring  before  the  public 
the  great  need  for  the  development  and 
continuance  of  independent  bankers.  I 
think  they  have  done  a  good  job  in  bring- 
ing their  problems  befcre  the  public 
which  they  so  ably  serve.  Mr.  Hollister 
and  his  group  are  well  thought  of  in 
Washington  financial  circles  and  they 
have  made  every  effort  to  cooperate  on  all 
occasions  with  the  Congress  in  the  enact- 
ment of  Federal  legislation  involving 
banks. 

Mr.  Hollister  and  his  association  are  a 
credit  to  the  country  and  to  the  inde- 
pendent banking  fraternity  as  a  whole. 
Through  their  efforts  independent  bank- 
ing is  thriving  and  will  continue  to  thrive. 
Their  leadership  and  integrity  have  com- 
bined to  focus  national  attention  on  the 
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need  for  the  maintenance  of  independent 
banking.  80  long  as  we  have  associations 
like  this,  plus  militant  leadership,  the 
evils  of  branch  banking  will  be  curbed. 
Without  independent  banking  in  this 
country  we  should  be  led  inevitably  down 
the  road  of  economic  dictatorship  and 
chaos.  Independent  bankers  constitute 
one  of  our  strongest  bulwarks  against  the 
possibility  of  a  crack-up  of  a  democratic 
economy. 


SHoa^B  and  Oatlook  for  the  Lemon 
Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALFRED  J.  ELUOH 

or  CALITOKinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  July  J,  1941 


REPORT  PROM  THE  UNVERSITT  OP  CALI- 
FORNIA COLLSQE  OP  AGRICULTURE 


Mr.  ELUOTT  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  time  of  my  remarks  con- 
cerning farmers  and  lal)or,  I  referred  to 
a  report  from  the  University  of  California 
College  of  Agriculture,  which  concerned 
the  lemon  industry. 

Under  leave  extended  me,  the  report  is 
as  follows: 

Situation  ams  OrrrLooK  rot  tbi  Lemon 

iMDUSriT 

This  report  presents  In  brief  form  the 
situation  and  outlook  for  the  lemon  Industry. 
ftnphaaU  U  on  grower  costs  and  retiirns  and 
tb«  effect  of  anticipated  production  on  these 
Items. 

Data  upon  which  this  study  Is  based  are 
fZom  official  reports  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  records  of  the 
California  Citrus  League  and  the  California 
Fruit  Growers  Exchange.  Some  calcvilations 
are  based  upon  studies  prerioxisly  made  by 
the  unlTersity. 

SmjATION  IN   Its 8-3 » 

The  latest  year  for  which  costs  of  produc- 
tion and  handling  lemons  are  available  is 
1038-39.  Table  1  is  based  upon  that  year's 
eost,  prodxictlon.  utilisation,  and  prices. 

Tablk    1. — Production,    prices,   retvms,   and 
eotts  of  lemons  for  the  crop  year  1938-39 

CAUrOSNIA — DCRT  DiaiRlCTg 

neld  per  acre  (48-Ib.  field  boxes) 475. 6 

Yield  per  acre  (78-lb.  packed  boxes) .    293. 0 

Fresh  lemons  packed  out  (packed 
box  equivalent) 193. 8 

Percent  pack  out 68.2 

F.  o.  b.  price  (packed  and  loose  basis 
packed  box  equivalent)... $3.80 

Costa  for  picking,  hauling,  packing, 
■elllng.  and  advertising  (packed 
and  loose  fruit  on  packed  box 
equivalent) 11.88 

On  tree  return  for  fnah  fralt  (packed 
box  basis) 81.56 

Betvim  on  product  lemons  basis 
packed  box  weight -      80.67 

Ooata  for  picking,  hauling,  and  han- 
dling of  pioduct  lemons  basis 
packed  box  weight... -      10.61 

On  Uee  returns  for  product  lemons 
basis  packed  box ^ _      tO.  06 


Tabu  1. — Production,  prices,  returns,  and 
costs  of  lemons  for  the  crop  year  i938- 
39 — Continued 

On  tree  returns  aU  fruit  basis  packed 
box  weight tioe 

Total  return  i>er  acre 1307.  (X) 

Cost  of  production,  per  acre,  to  bar- 
Test WOO.  00 

Net  profit  or  loss  per  acre +87. 00 

The  yield  per  acre  shown  in  table  1  is  the 
average  for  387  orchards  reporting  costs.  This 
yield  is  considerably  above  the  average  for 
all  bearing  orchards  in  the  State,  which  in 
1938-39  was  216  boxes  packed  equivalent.  In 
general,  lower-yielding  orchards  have  some- 
what lower  per  acre  costs,  but  they  have 
higher  costs  per  box. 

Charges  applied  against  fresh  and  product 
lemons  for  1938-39  season  are  averages  for 
all  disUlcU  In  the  State,  as  reported  by  43 
lemon*packing  houses,  over  one-half  of  the 
toUl  number  in  the  State.  Selling  and  ad- 
vertising costs  are  California  Fruit  Growers 
Exchange  charges.  All  costs  applying  to  fresh 
fruit  have  been  weighted  so  as  to  represent 
both  packed  and  loose  lemons  shipped  Into 
fresh-fruit  markets. 

Tabls  2. — HarvestiTig,  pecking,  and  selling 
costs  for  lemons 


Fresh  fruit 

Product 

fruit 

(pecfcpl 

box  e'luiv- 

alent) 

Packed 

Loose 

equivalent 

packed 

ricking 

llaulinK 

(0.3228 
.0468 
.8138 
.0700 
.10*10 

(0.3228 
.04GS 
.6219 
.0700 

$0.3000 
.0436 

Packing  

.1655 

Sellinp       

Advertising...... 

Total 

L3SM 

L06I5  1             .5091 

1 

Of  the  total  fresh  shipments  in  1938-39, 
93  percent  was  sold  as  packed  fruit  and  7 
perqent  as  loose  fruit.  The  weighted  aver- 
age of  the  total  costs  is  91-33  per  packed 
box  equivalent. 

Total  cost  of  production  Includes  the  ac- 
tual operating  outlay  for  labor,  management, 
materials,  taxes,  and  other  cash  overhead 
costs,  and  a  computed  interest  and  depre- 
ciation. For  a  number  of  years,  the  Cali- 
fornia Citrus  League  has  obtained  actual 
expenditures  In  a  large  nxunber  of  lemon 
orchards,  and  these  records  may  be  used  as 
an  indication  of  ctirrent  costs.  A  simunary 
of  the  cost  of  production  records  for  the 
1938-39  crop  year  is  presented  in  table  3. 
In  addition  to  the  actual  costs  shown  by  the 
citrus  league,  a  charge  for  interest  at  5  per- 
cent on  a  conservative  investment  has  been 
Included  as  shown.  The  investment  xised  is 
•450  an  acre  for  bare  land,  $700  an  acre  for 
Uees,  and  $150  an  acre  for  other  facilities 
and  equipment,  making  a  total  investment 
per  acre  of  $1300.  Bare  land  value  is  based 
upon  ciurrent  earnings  from  alternative  crops. 
Tree  value  is  based  upon  current  net  cost  of 
growing  trees.  The  $150  for  other  facilities 
is  based  upon  Inventories  of  necessary  pipe 
lines,  heating,  and  other  equipment. 

Tablx  3. — Lemon  production  costs  for  1938-39 
CALirOKinA — 8  distxicts 

Number  of  records «  387 

Acres   included- 8,934 

Total  yield  per  acre,  field  boxes, 
about  48  poimds 476 

Total  yield  In  packed  boxes  of  78 
potinds 293 

Cultural  labor  and  material  cost  per 

acre 6158.  68 

Cash  overhead  cost,  taxes,  insurance, 
repairs,  etc 855  33 

Depreciation  on  bxiildlngs  and  equip- 
ment   .    920. 81 


Tabls  3. — Lemon  production  costs  for 
1938-39 — Continued 
Interest  on  investment  at  5  percent 

(explained   above) $65.00 

Total    on-tree    cost    of    pro- 
duction per  acre $299.  72 

A  separate  summary  of  the  California 
Citrus  League  cost  records  for  26  orchards  in 
the  Ventura-Santa  Barbara  district  show  a 
cost,  exclusive  of  Interest  on  Investment,  of 
$315  an  acre,  compared  to  an  average  of  all 
districts  of  $235  an  acre.  On  the  basis  of 
current  earnings  from  alternative  crops  a 
reasonable  value  on  lemon  orchards  in  this 
district  is  $1,500  per  acre.  Interest  at  5  per- 
cent on  this  value  would  give  a  total  cost  of 
$390  per  acre. 

On  these  26  orchards  yield  per  acre  In 
1938-39  was  20  boxes,  packed  equivalent,  less 
than  the  average  for  all  orchards  included  in 
the  State-wide  citrus  league  study. 

The  Ventura-Santa  Barbara  district  nor- 
mally ships  a  larger  proportion  of  its  lemons 
during  the  summer  months  than  the  average 
of  all  districts.  In  1938-39  the  average 
f .  o.  b.  price  during  the  summer  months  was 
$0.55  a  box  higher  than  during  the  winter 
months.  But  even  after  allowing  for  a  higher 
average  price  on  fresh  fruit  shipments,  it 
appears  certain  that  these  26  orchards  had 
a  substantial  net  loss  per  acre.  The  flgxures 
show  that  a  somewhat  larger  percentage  of 
their  production  was  sent  to  product  plants 
than  the  average  of  all  districts. 

In  1939-40  the  Ventura-Santa  Barbara  dis- 
trict did  not  benefit  significantly  from  the 
fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  its  shipments 
are  normally  made  during  the  sunmier 
months,  because  in  that  year  prices  during 
the  summer  months  were  only  5  cents  per 
box  higher  than  in  the  winter  months. 

SrrtTATIOM    IN    1939-40 

Production  of  lemons  in  1939-40  amounted 
to  11,963.000  boxes,  of  which  30  percent  was 
sent  to  product  plants.  The  average  f.  o.  b. 
price  for  fresh  shipments  was  $3.02  a  box. 
Assuming  that  the  cost  of  picking,  hauling, 
packing,  selling,  and  advertising  was  the 
same  as  in  1938-39,  the  average  on-tree  price 
per  packed  box  equivalent  for  lemons  sold 
as  fresh  fruit  would  be  $1.69.  Returns  from 
byproducts  will  probably  be  about  the  same 
as  in  1938-39,  namely,  $0.06  per  packed  box 
equivalent  on  the  tree.  The  on-tree  price 
for  all  fruit  In  1939-40,  therefore.  Is  around 
$1J20  per  packed  box  equivalent. 

Cost  of  production  data  for  1939-40  are 
not  yet  available,  and  consequently  no  pre- 
cise figures  on  actual  costs  can  be  given. 
However,  it  is  believed  that  the  total  cultural 
costs  per  acre  and  per  box  were  not  greatly 
different  In  1939-40  than  In  1938-39.  Aver« 
age  yields  per  acre  for  the  State  were  approx- 
imately the  same  In  both  years. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  evidence  It 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  on  the  aver- 
age growers'  incomes  in  1939-40  were  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  previous  year. 

PEOSPECTTVE   SnUATION   FOR    1940-41 

From  the  standpoint  of  growers'  returns, 
the  prospects  this  season  are  less  favorable 
than  in  either  of  the  past  2  seasons. 

Using  the  official  February  1  estimate  of  the 
1940-41  crop  and  the  production  costs  for  the 
1938-39  season,  2  projections  with  respect 
to  prices  and  returns  to  growers  are  shown  In 
table  4.  Projection  I  Is  based  upon  an  aver- 
age cn-tree  price  for  fresh  fruit  of  $1.66  a 
box  packed  equivalent  and  total  shipments 
of  8,100,000  boxes.  Projection  n  is  based 
upon  an  average  on-tree  price  for  fresh  fruit 
of  $1.17  a  box  and  total  shipments  of  8,700,000 
boxes.  While  either  of  the  situations  indi- 
cated by  thes'  2  projections  is  possible.  It 
Is  quite  likely  that  they  represent  reasonable 
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upper  and  lower  llm.ts  of  fresh-fruit  prices  f 
and  shipments.  It  is  probable  that  the  actual 
average  returns  to  grcrwers  will  be  somewhere 
between  the  net  profi:  of  $20  per  acre  and  the 
net  loss  of  $58  per  acre  shown  In  table  4. 
If  the  final  outcome  should  be  at  the  midpoint 
of  these  2  figures,  there  would  be  a  net  loss 
of  $19  per  acre. 

Table  4. — Prospects  for  ^940-41  lemon  season 


Projec- 
tion 1 

Projec 
tionll 

Total  production,  1,000  boxes 

Fresh  shipments,  l.OW  bo.ves 

Percent  of  crop  shipped  fnsh    

13. 5« 

8,100 

SO 

LCC 

.06 
1.02 
314 
320 
200 
-J-20 

13.588 

8.700 

64 

On-trcc  price,  fr^  fruit,  dollars  per 
box     

.17 

On-tree  price,  product  fruit,  dollars  per 
box 

.06 

On-tree  price,  all  fruit,  dolars  per  box. 

Yield  per  acre  (eost  records)  boxes 

Gross  returns  per  acre,  dollars ... 

.77 
314 
342 

Cost  per  aero,  dollars ... ... 

3O0 

Profit  or  loss  per  acre,  dolLus.. . 

-58 

Discussion  of  the  prospects  this  season 
must  of  necessity  be  based  upon  certain  as- 
sumptions. Pour  assumptions  are  employed 
throughout  this  appraisal,  namely:  (1)  That 
the  money  Incomes  of  consumers  in  this 
country  in  1940-41  will  average  6  points 
higher  than  in  1939-40;  (2)  that  temperature 
during  the  summer  months  of  1941  will  be 
normal;  (3)  that  ex]X}rts  of  lemons  to  Eu- 
rope will  be  negligible:  and  (4)  that  produc- 
tion costs  per  acre  will  be  the  same  as  in 
1938-39. 

The  index  of  nonagrlcultural  Income  pay- 
ments in  the  United  States  in  1939-40  aver- 
aged 97.3  as  against  an  average  of  91.6  in 
1938-39,  an  increase  of  5.7  points.  In  No- 
vember 1940  the  index  stood  at  101.5  as 
compared  with  95.9  a  year  earlier,  an  increase 
of  5.6  points.  According  to  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  a  contin- 
ued but  more  gradual  Improvement  in  the 
conditions  affecting  tlie  domestic  demand  for 
farm  products  is  in  prospect  during  1941. • 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  an  allow- 
ance of  a  6-polnt  rise  In  consumers'  Incomes 
In  1940-41  over  1939-40  Is  ample. 

Summer  temperatures  vary  considerably 
from  year  to  year  and  there  is  no  way  to 
determine  what  they  will  actually  be  in  1941. 
The  most  reasonable  assumption  to  make 
Is  that  they  will  be  about  normal.  During 
the  summer  of  1940  daily  maximum  tempera- 
tures in  14  cities  of  the  United  States  were 
about  normal,  being  just  three-tenths  of  a 
degree  above  the  long-time  average 

Cultural  costs  per  acre  in  1940-41  are  as- 
sumed to  be  the  same  as  the  average  for  all 
districts  as  calculated  by  the  California  Cit- 
rus League  for  the  1938-39  season.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  average  cost  per  acre  for  all 
districts  was  substantially  below  that  on  the 
26  orchards  in  the  Ventura-Santa  Barbara 
district.  Costs  in  1940-41  are  not  likely  to 
be  lower  than  in  1938-39  and  may  be  some- 
what higher. 

In  addition  to  consumers'  incomes  and 
summer  temperatures,  the  average  price  at 
which  lemons  are  sold  will  influence  the  vol- 
ume of  lemons  which  can  be  moved  into  con- 
sumption. Two  assumptions  with  respect  to 
the  average  price  for  1940-41  are  made:  (1) 
That  it  will  be  the  maximum  permitted  under 
the  proposed  Federal  marketing  agreement, 
namely,  $1.66;  and  (2)  that  It  will  be  the 
same  as  that  obtained  during  the  first  4 
months  of  this  season,  namely.  $1.17. 

The  results  secured  from  a  statistical  analy- 
sis covering  the  years  1921-22  to  1938-39  in- 
dicate a  domestic  movement  of  lemons  In 
194(^-41  of  around  7,600,000  boxes,  at  a  price 
for  fruit  on  the  tree  of  $1.66  a  box,  an  Index 
of  nonagrlcultural  Income  of  103.3.  and  nor- 
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mal  summer  temperatures.  This  volume.  If 
realized,  would  be  3.6  percent  larger  than  the 
record  movement  of  1939-40. 

If  the  European  markets  for  our  lemons 
remain  closed  as  now  seems  probable,  total 
exports  in  1940-41  are  not  likely  to  exceed 
500.000  boxes.  This  figure  added  to  the  cal- 
culated domestic  movement  of  7,6(X).000  boxes 
would  give  a  total  movement  in  1940-41  of 
8.100.000  boxes.  On  this  basis,  60  percent  of 
the  estimated  crop  of  13.588.000  boxes  would 
be  shipped  for  fresh  consumption  and  40  per- 
cent would  go  to  products.  With  a  price  of 
$1.66  per  box  for  fresh  shipment  and  $0.06 
per  box  for  byproducts  fruit,  the  average 
on-tree  price  for  all  fruit  would  be  $1.02 
per  box. 

The  average  f.  o.  b.  price  obtained  for  lem- 
ons sold  from  November  1,  1940,  to  February 
22.  1941,  was  $2.50  a  box.  Deducting  the 
1938-39  cost  of  picking,  hauling,  packing, 
selling,  and  advertising  of  $133 '  leaves  $1.17 
a  packed -box  equivalent  for  fruit  on  the 
tree.  Sales  of  lemons  by  the  California  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange  from  November  1,  1940,  to 
February  22,  1941,  have  been  11  percent  larger 
than  during  the  same  period  of  1939-40. 

Despite  higher  incomes  of  constimers,  large 
advertising  expenditures,  and  a  widespread 
influenza  epidemic,  this  Increase  In  sales  has 
been  possible  only  at  a  material  reduction 
in  prices.  F.  o.  b.  prices  to  February  22  this 
season  have  averaged  25  percent  below  those 
of  the  corresponding  period  last  season. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  total  move- 
ment, domestic  and  export  combined,  for  the 
entire  crop -marketing  season  of  1940-41  will 
be  11  percent  larger  than  in  1939-40,  the 
volume  shipped  as  fresh  fruit  would  amount 
to  8.700,000  boxes. 

Instead  of  assuming  that  the  average  fob. 
price  for  the  entire  season  will  be  25  per- 
cent below  the  1939-40  average  of  $3  02  a 
box  (which  would  be  $2  27  a  box),  we  shall 
assume  an  average  f .  o.  b.  price  of  $2  50  a 
box.  and  its  equivalent  on-tree  price  of  $1.17 
a  box.  A  movement  of  8.700.000  boxes  at  an 
average  f.  o.  b.  price  of  $2.50  a  box  may  be 
large  if  consumers'  incomes  and  summer  tem- 
perature are  no  higher  than  those  assumed. 
The  results  of  the  statistical  analysis  men- 
tioned previously  indicate  a  total  movement 
under  the  conditions  specified  of  only  8,400.- 
000  boxes.  With  shipments  of  8,700,000  boxes 
the  proportion  of  the  total  crop  moved  as 
fresh  fruit  would  be  64  percent,  and  the  pro- 
portion sent  to  product  plants  would  be  36 
percent.  With  on-tree  prices  of  $1.17  a  box 
for  fresh  shipment  and  $0.06  a  box  for  by- 
products the  average  on-tree  price  for  the 
entire  crop  would  tie  $0.77  a  box. 

Unless  some  coordinated  program  of  ship- 
ment regulation  such  as  that  envisaged  in 
the  proposed  Federal  marketing  agreement 
is  operated  in  1940-41,  there  is,  of  course,  no 
assurance  that  the  average  price  can  be 
maintained  as  high  as  that  secured  thtis  far 
this  season.  The  volume  of  lemons  available 
for  shipment  is  far  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
that  can  be  moved  as  fresh  fruit  even  at 
prices  much  below  the  current  level.  With- 
out some  form  of  Industry  control,  the  pres- 
stire  of  packing  houses  acting  Individually 
to  ship  all  of  their  lemons  as  long  as  they 
bring  anything  above  handling  costs  would 
tend  to  force  the  general  level  of  prices  In 
eastern  markets  close  to  the  cost  of  getting 
the  fruit  from  the  tree  to  those  markets. 

If  the  proposed  Federal  marketing  agree- 
ment Is  approved  by  growers  and  put  into 
effect.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  raise  prices  above 
the  current  level.  While  an  increase  in  price 
would  tend  to  restrict  consumption  some- 
what and  thereby  Increase  the  percentage  of 


•The  advertising  assessment  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers  Exchange  In  1940-41  Is 
2  cents  a  box  higher  than  in  1938-39.  Hence 
an  on-tree  price  of  8116  Instead  of  $1.17  may 
be  more  accurate. 


the  crop  diverted  to  product  plants.  It  would 
nevertheless  tend  to  raise  total  returns  to 
growers. 

Unless  sximmer  temperatures  In  1941  are 
above  normal.  It  may  be  qtiestloned  whether 
the  maximum  price  permitted  under  the 
proposed  Federal  marketing  agreement  can 
be  sectired.  Lemon  shipments  last  season 
were  regtilated  under  a  voluntary  marketing 
agreement  of  the  California  Fruit  Grower* 
Exchange,  and  the  average  on-tree  price  for 
the  6  months  May  through  October  when 
summer  temperatures  were  approximately 
normal,  was  $1.71  per  packed  box  equivalent. 
In  view  of  the  low  prices  received  thus  far 
this  season — $1.17  on  the  tree — it  is  evident 
that  the  price  for  the  remainder  of  the  sea- 
son and  particularly  during  the  summer 
months  when  shipments  are  normally  heav- 
iest must  exceed  those  of  last  year  in  order 
to  provide  an  average  on-tree  price  of  $1.66 
a  box  for  the  entire  season.* 

LONG-BUN  OtrrLOOK 

The  trend  of  lemon  production  In  Cali- 
fornia is  sharply  upward,  and  for  some  years 
to  come  retxirns  to  growers  are  likely  to  be 
distressingly  low. 

During  the  5  years  1934-35  to  1938-39, 
production  averaged  9316,000  boxes  a  year, 
30  percent  larger  than  the  average  of  the 
previous  5  years.  In  1938-39  production 
amounted  to  11,106.000  boxes,  in  1939-40  to 
11.963.000  boxes,  while  the  1940-41  crop  Is 
now  estimated  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  13.588,0(X}  boxes, 
90  percent  larger  than  the  5-year  average 
ending  1933-34  and  46  percent  larger  than 
the  5-year  average  ending  1938-39. 

Connimpticn  of  lemons  In  the  United 
States  has  fa:led  to  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
crease in  domestic  production.  Annual  aver- 
age consumption  of  lemons  in  this  country 
wns  less  than  1,000,000  boxes  larger  during  the, 
5  years  1934-35  to  1938-39  than  during  the  5 
years  1924-25  to  1928-29,  whereas  annual 
average  production  was  nearly  S.OOO,0(X)  boxes 
larger.  On  a  ]>er-caplta  basis  consumption  of 
lemons  in  the  United  States  remained  vir- 
tually stationary  from  1920-21  to  1933-34  at 
around  3.7  pounds  per  person.  Since  1933-34 
per-capita  consumption  has  averaged  some- 
what higher,  approximately  4  pounds. 

During  the  past  two  seasons,  average  f .  o.  b. 
prices  received  for  lemons  shipped  as  fresh 
fruit  have  been  relatively  low.  $2.89  a  box  In 
1938-39  and  $3  02  a  box  in  1939-40,  as  against 
an  average  of  $3  66  a  box  for  the  5  years  1933- 
34  to  1937-38  and  an  average  of  $4.18  a  box 
for  the  5  years  1928-29  to  1932-33.* 

Even  to  maintain  the  relatively  low  prices 
of  the  past  2  years,  It  was  necessary,  despite 
rising  consumers'  incomes,  to  divert  large 
quantities  of  merchantable  lemons  to  the 
product  plants.  In  both  1938-39  and  1939-40, 
80  percent  of  the  total  lemon  production  of 
the  State  was  tmable  to  find  a  market  as 
fresh  fruit. 

In  the  coming  years,  crops  of  from  13  to  15 
million  boxes  are  likely  to  be  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception,  unless  low  returns  to 
growers  lead  to  widespread  neglect  of  or- 
chards. As  of  1939,  the  latest  year  for  which 
data  are  available,  less  than  one-half  of  the 


•Normally  36  percent  of  the  lemons  are 
shipped  during  the  6  months  November- 
April  and  64  percent  during  the  6  months 
May-October.  If  on-tree  prices  during  the 
remainder  of  the  winter  months  average  the 
same  as  from  November  1.  1940,  to  February 
22,  1941— namely,  $1  17  a  box— and  If  36  per- 
cent of  the  annual  shipments  are  made  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  then  the  average  on- 
tree  price  for  the  summer  months  would 
have  to  be  $1.94  a  box.  or  23  cents  a  box  higher 
than  last  summer.  In  order  to  bring  the  sea- 
sonal average  price  up  to  $1.66  a  box. 

*  P.  o.  b.  prices  are  for  both  packed  and  loose 
fresh  fruit.  Loose  frtdt  has  been  converted 
to  a  packed  box  basis. 
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09  300  acre«  of  lemons  In  the  State  waa  In 
full  production,  while  one-flXth  ol  the  total 
Acreage  was  of  nonbeartng  age  (Uble  6). 

Ta>LS  5. — Acreage  of  lemoru  in  CaHfomia  in 
1939,  try  age  groupa 
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As  the  nonbeartng  acreage  beglni  to  i>ro- 
duce  axid  as  the  young  bearing  trees  Increase 
In  yield,  a  further  marked  rise  In  the  trend 
of  lemon  production  Is  expected. 

In  the  past,  two  factors  have  assisted  ma- 
terially in  relieving  the  pressure  of  increased 
California  shlpmenu  upon  the  domestic  mar- 
kets, namely,  reduction  of  Imports  and  m- 
creased  population.  But  during  the  coming 
years  they  will  have  lesa  Influence.  There 
have  been  no  imports  during  the  past  3  years, 
and  population  growth  Is  slowing  down.  In 
the  future,  any  substantial  increase  In  the 
market  for  fresh  lemons  In  this  country  will 
have  to  come  from  Increased  per  capita  con- 
sumption. Wblle  It  Is  anticipated  that  per 
capita  consumption  will  Improve,  the  in- 
crease. Judging  from  past  experience,  will 
I»^obably  be  slow  and  will  not  likely  keep  pace 
with  the  upward  trend  In  production. 

There  Is  no  asexirance  that  prices  of  lemons 
would  respond  to  even  a  strong  inflationary 
movement  in  this  country.  During  the  first 
World  War,  lemon  prices  failed  to  rise  along 
with  prices  of  nearly  all  other  conunoditles. 
From  1916-17  to  1919-30.  f,  c.  b.  prices  of 
lemons  averaged  almost  the  same  as  during 
the  5  years  1909-10  to  1913-14.  whereas 
the  index  of  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodi- 
ties was  almost  twice  as  high. 

As  long  as  the  Kuropean  war  continues,  otir 
exports  of  lemons  arc  likely  to  be  largely 
limited  to  the  quantity  that  Canada  will  take. 
Xxclusive  of  Canada,  the  1939-40  exports  of 
lemons  from  the  United  States  amounted  to 
81.000  boxes  as  against  398.000  boxes  In  193a- 
39  and  371.000  boxes  In  1937-38.  Even  when 
Europe  is  again  at  peace,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  we  will  be  able  to  ship  as 
large  a  quantity  of  lemons  across  the  Atlantic 
•■  we  did  during  the  3  years  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  war.  In  those  3  years  Italian  and 
Spanish  exports  of  lemons  were  short,  but 
even  then  otir  lemons  had  to  be  sold  in 
European  markets  at  prices  considerably 
bejow  thoae  prevailing  in  this  country. 
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Commodities 
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or 

HON.  SAM  M.  RUSSELL 

or   TEXAS 

m  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  July  3,  1941 


Mr.  RUSSEliL.  Bir.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
formed that  Mr.  Leon  Henderson  is  con- 
templating and  threatening  to  peg  the 
price  of  cotton,  cottonseed,  and  cottonseed 
products.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Hen- 
derson's Intentions  are.  but  it  is  clear  to 
me  that  the  publication  of  his  alleged 
gestures  is  harmful  and  detrimental  to 
the  farmers  at  this  time. 


Not  only  would  such  an  action  be  detri- 
mental to  the  agriculture  industry  but 
would  be  discriminatory  in  that  we  have 
not  heard  of  his  threats  or  desire  to  peg 
the  price  of  the  commodities  the  farmer 
has  to  buy. 

I  say  to  Mr.  Henderson  that  his  alleged 
threatened  action  is  now  retarding  the 
price  of  agricultural  commodities  when  it 
seems  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  several 
years  that  the  farmer  stands  a  fair  chance 
to  receive  a  price  for  his  products  com- 
mensurate with  the  price  he  has  to  pay  for 
the  commodities  he  has  to  buy. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Henderson, 
and  I  believe  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  this 
Congress,  that  he  should  be  fair  to  agri- 
culture, and  instead  of  hindering  this 
basic  Industry,  he  should  use  his  position 
to  help  it.  and  in  so  doing  he  will  be 
rendering  a  service  in  behalf  of  national 
defense. 

ABtLENT.  Tix.,  July  2,  19fl. 
The  Honorable  Sam  Russell, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Please  use  your  influence  in  putting  stop 
to  Henderson's  agitation  of  celling  for  cotton 
prices.  We  farmers  are  Just  now  in  position 
to  market  our  cotton  at  near-parity  prices  in 
line  with  present  living  cost.  Have  not  we 
sold  enough  6-cent  cotton  to  entitle  us  20 
cents,  if  possible,  without  some  new  author- 
ity trying  to  keep  us  in  poorhousc? 

A.  C.  Pratt. 
Morris  Atles. 

L.  M.  HiNDES. 

J.  S.  Edmundson. 
Bill  Hart. 
C.  L.  Browiv. 
J.  B.  Acton. 
MuiKAT  Cox. 

Memphis,  Temn.,  June  30, 1941. 
Hon.  Sue  M.  Russell, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 

We  have  just  wired  Leon  Henderson  in  pro- 
test against  his  action  threatening  drastic 
reductions  in  prices  of  cotton  and  cotton- 
seed. We  are  siire  we  will  have  your  fxUl  and 
active  cooperation  In  this  effort  to  prevent 
arbitrary  tampering  with  price  structures 
of  agricxiltural  commodities  we  urge  that  you 
make  every  effort  to  have  this  action  by  Hen- 
derson rescinded  and  that  you  insist  upon 
some  reasonable  price-flxjng  procedure  such 
as  suggested  in  our  telegram  which  follows: 

"Representing  a  tinited  and  an  organized 
raw-cotton  industry,  Including  every  Interest 
from  fanner  to  spinner,  we  strongly  protest 
recent  action  in  which  you  undertake  to  set 
an  arbitrary  price  ceiling  for  certain  cotton 
textiles  and  threaten  a  price  ceiling  on  cot- 
tonseed oil  and  other  agrlculttiral  commodi- 
ties. We  recognize  that  in  connection  with 
our  national-defense  program  price  flxlng 
may  be  or  become  essential  to  prevent  infla- 
tion and  to  protect  the  consumer  public.  So 
long  as  cotton,  cottonseed,  and  other  agricul- 
tural commodities  are  selling  under  a  proper 
parity  with  nonagricultural  commodities  and 
with  wages  to  labor,  we  Insist  that  price 
fixation  is  unnecessary  and  inequitable  when 
applied  to  raw  or  processed  cotton,  cotton- 
seed, or  other  such  agricxiltural  products. 
When  and  if  price  fixing  becomes  essential  in 
this  field  we  Insist  that  proper  price  levels 
be  determined  only  upon  and  after  appro- 
priate conferences  with  representatives  of 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers  of  cot- 
ton and  cottonseed  and  their  products,  and 
that  price  levels  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to 
the  interest  of  cotton  and  cottonseed  farmers, 
handlers,  processors,  and  consumers.  The  ac- 
tion taken  by  you  does  not  even  pretend  to 
protect  ultimate  consumers  against  unreason- 
able and  extortionate  prices.    On  th«  other 


hand   your    action    definitely   means   low« 
prices  to  cotton  and  cottonseed  farmers,  a 
lower  constunptlon  of  those  agricultural  raw 
materials,  and  utter  absence  of  protection  for 
the  consumer  public.    Your  threat  to  fix  an 
arbitrary  ceiling  on  cottonseed  oU  is  prema- 
ture, has  already  restated  in  drastic  decline 
in  prices,  and  if  put  into  effect  will  mean 
continued  low  prices  for  cottonseed.    We  ask 
and  urge  that  your  action  with  respect  to  cot- 
ton textiles  be  rescinded  and  that  you  with- 
draw threat  you  have  hung  over  the  cotton- 
seed producer.     K  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
administration  It  Is  essential  that  we  resort 
to  price  fixing,  we  repeat  the  demand  that 
the  entire  subject  matter  be  referred  to  an 
appropriate,    representative,     and    qualified 
commission  or  commissions  with  authority  to 
fix  price  ceilings  only  after  appropriate  hear- 
ings, due  notice,  and  a  scientific  Investiga- 
tion.    We  further  Insist  that  price  fixation 
be  upon  a  basis  that  will  Insure  at  least  parity 
prices  to  farmers,  appropriate  and  equitable 
returns  to  both  industry  and  labor,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  consumer  public  against  extor- 
tionate prices  for  finished  products." 

National  Cotton  Cotmcn,  or  Amouca, 
By  Oscar  Johnston,  President, 


Memorial  Day  Seryicei  at  Chatham 
Square  Cemetery,  New  Yoric 


r 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

of  new  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  July  3.  1941 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Memorial  Day  of  this  year  I  had  occasion 
to  address  a  distinguished  gathering  at 
the  Old  Chatham  Cemetery  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  oldest  burial 
grounds  in  this  part  of  the  country,  which 
contains  the  graves  of  the  first  Jews  who 
came  to  the  United  States.  Many  Jew- 
ish soldiers  and  patriots  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  are  buried  there. 

Prom  the  rabbi  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Synagogue.  Dr.  D.  de  Sola 
Pool,  I  have  obtained  a  list  of  the  Jewish 
soldiers  and  patriots  who  are  buried  in 
this  cemetery.    This  list  is  as  follows: 

JEWISH  SOLDIERS  AND  PATRIOTS  OF  THE  REVOLTT- 
TIONART  war  buried  IN  THE  CHATHAM  SQUARE 
CEMETERT 

Solomon  Myers  Cohen.  1745-96:  Mer- 
chant; born  in  1745,  son  of  Abraham  Cohen: 
private  in  Capt.  Isaac  Austin's  Fifth  Battal- 
ion, Upper  Delaware  Ward.  Pennsylvania 
Militia;  also  private  In  Capt.  Andrew  Geyer's 
Company,  in  Col.  WiUlam  Will's  Third  Bat- 
talion, Pennsylvania  Militia.  Died  February 
15,  1796. 

Jacob  Hart.  1746-1822:  A  learned  merchant; 
bom  in  Germany  in  1746,  son  of  Jacob  Hart, 
a  mason.  In  1781  advanced  money  to  Gen- 
eral Lafayette  to  clothe  and  feed  his  troops; 
thanked  by  the  Nation  through  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  May  24,  1781.  Died  May  18. 
1822. 

David  Havs,  1732-1812:  Merchant;  bom  in 
New  Rochelie,  N.  Y.,  in  March  1732.  son  of 
Jacob  Hays.  His  house  and  store  were  de- 
stroyed by  Tories  while  he  was  away  In  Long 
Island  with  Colonial  troops.  He  also  served 
In  the  New  York  Militia  at  Braddocks  Field 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Died  at 
Motint  Pleasant,  N.  Y..  October  18,  1812. 
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In  cblcf.  said  that  "When  the  time  came  to 

^aerve  their  country  under  arms,  no  class  of 

people  served  with  more  patriotism  or  with 


Many  Jewish  merchants  signed  the 
Non-ImporUtion  Acts  of  1765  and  1770, 
which  were  such  an  effective  boycott  of 
British  goods,  and  helped  to  create  an 


were  the  Honorable  Joseph  R.  Bryson, 
of  South  Carolina;  the  Honorable  A. 
Leonard  Allen,  of  Louisiana;  the  Honor- 
able George  H.  Mahon,  of  Texas;  and  the 
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Benjamin  Jacobs,  1737-1811:  Merchant; 
born  in  Curacao,  West  Indies,  In  1737,  son  of 
Jacob  Jacobs.  Signer  of  bills  of  credit  for 
Continental  Congress.  Died  in  New  York 
City  December  15,  1811.  (Was  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress  In  1776.) 

Eleazar  Levy,  merchant :  Son  of  Moses  Isasc 
Levy.  Private,  Capt.  Samuel  McLean's  Com- 
pany. First  Battalion,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
Had  an  extensive  interest  In  1.800  acres  of 
land  at  West  Point,  and  was  never  compen- 
sated by  the  Government  for  the  ruin  that 
was  brought  to  him  by  the  conversion  of  West 
Point  into  a  military  fort.  Died  February 
12.  1811. 

Hayman  Levy.  1721-89.  Born  in  Hanover, 
Germany,  January  25,  1721,  son  of  Moses 
Isaac  Levy,  merchant.  Vigorous,  effective 
public-apirited  man  of  rare  integrity,  trusted 
absolutely  by  Indians  and  white  men  alike. 
Private  In  Capt.  Adam  Foulk's  Company, 
Fourth  Battalion,  Pennsylvania  Militia. 
Signer  of  Non-Impc-cation  Resolutions  of 
1770.    Died  in  New  York  City  August  20.  1789. 

Isaac  Moses,  1742-1818.  Born  in  Germany, 
son  of  Moses  David.  Private  in  Capt.  Andrew 
Burkhards  Company,  in  Col.  William  WiUs 
Third  Battalion,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Militia.  Owned  and  outfitted  privateers  for 
preying  on  British  shipping;  advanced  to  the 
United  States  $20,000  in  specie  in  exchange 
for  Continental  dollars  to  finance  the  Canada 
expMlition,  for  which  he  was  thanked  by  John 
Hancock;  pledged  pounds  in  1780  toward 
forming  the  bank  In  Philadelphia  to  create 
credit  for  purchasing  food  and  clothing  for 
the  American  soldiers.  Benjamin  Franklin 
called  him  "My  friend  of  austere  culture  and 
tiue  knowledge."  The  first  president  of  the 
reorganized  Philadelphia  community.  One  of 
the  founders  of  the  Bank  of  New  York.  Died 
April  16.  1818. 

Myer  Myers,  1723-95:  Son  of  Solomon 
Myers:  silversm'th.  Contributed  lead  for 
making  bullets.  Died  In  New  York  City  In 
1795. 

Simon  Nathan,  1746-1822:  Born  in  Prome, 
England;  son  of  Judah  Nathan;  merchant. 
P.lvate  in  Capt.  Andrew  Geyer's  Third  Com- 
pany, Col.  WUllam  WlU's  Fourth  Battalion. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Militia.  At  the  risk  of  his 
life  supplied  the  United  States  with  canvas 
and  powder;  was  thanked  by  Jefferson  and 
the  Council  of  Virginia  for  his  substantial 
advance  to  the  State;  voluntarily  provided 
$300,000  (Continental)  for  clothing  for  the 
soldiers  at  Fort  Pitt,  which  he  was  repaid 
only  in  ruinously  depreciated  currency;  his 
advances  to  the  State  of  Virginia  amounted 
to  £320,000  Brother-in-law  of  Gershom 
Mendes  Seixas.  A  Mason.  A  founder  and 
president  of  Philadelphia  congregation.  Died 
September  8,  1822. 

Manuel  Noah,  1755-1822:  Merchant.  Born 
in  Mannheim,  Germany,  in  1775.  Son  of  Noah. 
Private  in  Capt.  Thomas  Willis'  Seventh  Com- 
pany, Lt.  Col.  John  Shee's  Fiist  Battalion, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  MUitia.  Gave  $20,000  for 
the  support  of  the  American  Army.  Died  in 
New  York  City  January  22.  1822. 

Jonas  Phillips,  1736-1803:  Merchant.  Born 
In  Busick.  Glessen,  near  Frankfort,  Germany. 
Son  of  Aaron  Uriah  Phillips.  Private  in  Capt. 
John  Linton's  Company,  Col.  William  Brad- 
ford's Battalion.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Militia. 
Signer  of  nonimportation  resolutions  of  1770. 
Died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa ,  January  29,  1803. 

Benjamin  Mendes  Seixas,  1748-1817:  Mer- 
chant. Born  in  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  on 
January  28.  1748,  son  of  Isaac  Mendes  Seixas. 
Third  lieutenant  in  Fusiliers  Company,  First 
Battalion,  New  York  Militia.  Signer  of  the 
nonimportation  agreement.  One  of  the 
founders  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
Died  August  16,  1817. 

Gershom  Mendes  Seixas,  174&-1816:  Min- 
ister of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Syna- 
gogue. Bom  in  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  on 
January  14.  1745,  son  of  Isaac  Mendes  Seixas. 
Preached  the  American  cause  In  the  Revo- 
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lutlon;  closed  the  synagogue  and  removed  the 
holy  scrolls  to  Stratford.  Conn.,  when  the 
British  occupied  New  York  City;  was  one  of 
the  clergymen  present  at  Washington's  In- 
auguration In  1789;  an  incorporator  of  Co- 
limabla  College  and  for  nearly  one-third  of  a 
century  a  trustee  of  the  coUege.  Died  in 
New  York  City  July  2,  1816. 

Solomon  Slmson.  1738-1801:  Merchant. 
Born  in  New  York  City.  N.  Y..  son  of  Joseph 
Slmson.  A  Mason.  Vice  president  of  the 
Democratic  Society  of  the  city.  Supplied 
cannons  to  New  York  Colonial  troops;  con- 
tributed lead  for  making  bullets.  Died  at 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  January  17.  1801. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  occasion  an  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Sol  Masch,  de- 
partment commander  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States,  which  I 
should  like  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record : 

TEXT  or  SPEECH  DEUVEBED  AT  MEMOaiAL  E_  V- 
ICES  OF  TH"  DEPARTMENT  OF  NEW  TORK  OF 
THE  JEWISH  WAR  VETERANS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  BT  TOL  MASCH,  DEPARTMENT  COM- 
MANDER, AT  THE  CEMETERT  OF  THE  CONGREGA- 
TION SHEARITH  ISRAEL,  NEW  BOWERT  AND 
CHATHAM  SQUARE,  NEW  TORK  CITT 

We  are  gathered  here  at  these  hallowed 
graves  of  American  Jews  who  served  In  the 
Revolutionary  War  to  pay  our  tribute  to  our 
comrades  who  have  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice for  American  ideals. 

Whenever  the  call  has  come  Americans  of 
every  race  and  creed  have  marched  forth  and 
have  gladly  laid  down  their  lives  upon  the 
field  of  battle  because  they  have  been  imbued 
with  a  love  of  those  principles  from  which 
this  great  Nation  has  sprung. 

Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith  may  well 
be  proud  of  their  contribution  to  the  .  rmed 
forces  of  this  country  in  time  of  war.  They 
have  fought  in  aU  the  wars  of  the  Republic 
with  honor,  valor,  and  distinction. 

In  the  Revolutionary  War.  although  Jews 
formed  but  a  mere  handful  of  the  population 
of  the  country,  they  serv*»d  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  George  Washington  in  positions  of  trust 
and  command,  as  well  as  privates  in  the 
Continental  Army,  and  they  take  their  place 
among  those  Immortal  patriots  and  heroes 
who  fought  and  bled  In  order  .rat  this  Nation 
micht  be  born. 

Eagerly  they  participated  with  their  fel- 
low colonials  in  combatting  British  cppies- 
sion.  Many  Jewish  merchants  signed  the 
non-importation  acts  of  1765  and  1770.  When 
the  call  to  arms  was  made  an  aged  Jew,  Gomez 
by  name,  was  told  that  he  was  too  old  to 
enlist.  He  replied.  "I  can  step  a  bullet  as 
well  as  a  younger  man."  Col.  Isaac  Franks, 
of  Philadelphia  was  aide-de-camp  to  Gen 
George  Washington.  Col.  Solomon  Bush  of 
the  Pennsylvania  militia,  after  being 
wounded  and  captured  was  thanked  by  the 
Colonial  Board  of  War  for  his  services.  Major 
Lewis  Bush  was  mortally  wounded  at  the 
Battle  cf  the  Brandywlne.  Manual  M.  Noah, 
besides  contributing  $20,000  toward  the  sup- 
port of  the  Continental  Armies,  served  en  the 
staffs  of  Generals  Washington  and  Marlon. 
Benjamin  Nones,  a  French  Jew,  was  inspired 
by  the  same  lofty  ideals  and  sentiments 
which  impelled  lafayette  to  cffer  his  serv- 
ices to  the  Colonies.  He  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate under  Pulaski,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major  under  Baron  De  Kalb. 

Well  do  I  recall  my  history  book  during  my 
school  days  which  contained  a  picture  cf 
General  De  Kalb  being  carried  mortally 
wounded  from  the  field  at  the  Battle  of 
Camden,  8.  C,  by  three  American  officers. 
Everyone  of  those  American  officers  were  Jews. 
They  were  Major  Nones,  Captains  de  la  Motta 
and  Jacob  deLeon.  And  what  authentic  his- 
tory of  the  period  can  overlook  or  forget 
Haim  Solomon  who  came  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Continental  Congress  in  the  darkest  days 
of  the  war,  and  who  gave  every  cent  of  a  large 


fortune  to  maintain  and  equip  the  armtea 
which  were  fighting  for  our  independence 

In  the  War  of  1812.  Uriah  P  Jjevj,  in  com- 
mand of  the  brlg-cf-war  Argus,  successfully 
ran  the  British  blockade  with  our  Ambassador 
to  France  on  board.  After  sinking  21  ships 
he  was  finally  capttired  in  the  British  Chan- 
nel. His  services  extended  beyond  the  War 
of  1812,  and  he  died  in  the  year  1862.  after 
having  achieved  the  highest  rank  in  the 
Navy  at  that  time,  tbe  rank  of  Commodore. 
To  his  everlasting  credit  let  it  be  recorded  that 
it  was  through  his  efforts  that  the  laeh  as  a 
means  of  punishment  was  abolished  in  tlM 
American  Navy. 

Jews  were   represented    in    the   War   with 
Mexico,  and   Gen.  David   deLeon   was   twice 
publicly  thanked  by  Congress  for  gallantry  ~ 
in  action  and  ability. 

In  the  Civil  War  10.0(X)  Jews  served  witb 
honor  and  distinction  In  both  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Armies.  Entire  family  con- 
tingents enlisted,  and  I  give  you  these  Jewlsli 
names:  The  6  Cohen  brothers  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  5  Jonas  brothers  of  Mississippi,  the 
5  Moses  brothers  of  South  Carolina,  the  i 
Moses  brothers  of  Georgia,  the  C  Wank 
brothers  of  New  York,  and  Ferdinand  Levy 
and  his  3  sons  of  New  York.  For  the  Con- 
federacy Judah  P.  Benjamin  was  SJcretary 
of  War.  David  deLeon  was  Surgeon  General, 
L.  M.  Harby  was  Commodore  of  the  Navy,  and 
A.  C.  Meyers  was  Quartermaster  General.  In 
the  Northern  armies  Frederick  Kneffler  was 
a  major  general  and  Leo{^old  Blumenberg  and 
Philip  JacchLson  were  brigadier  generals, 
Leopold  C.  Newman  was  handed  his  commis- 
sion as  a  brigadier  general  by  President 
Lincoln  as  he  lay  dying  of  wounds  received 
at  the  Battle  of  ChancellorsvUle.  Captains 
J.  B.  Oreenhut,  Mayer  Frank,  and  Edwin 
Werthelmer  were  repeatedly  mentioned  In 
dispatches  for  bravery  under  fire.  Leopold 
Karpeles.  Abraham  Cohen,  and  Benjamin  B. 
Levy  were  3  of  7  Jews  who  received  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  continuous 
acts  of  bravery  during  the  Civil  War.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  most  outstanding  acts  of 
heroism  during  the  entire  war  was  performed 
by  Lt.  Max  Sachs,  who  single-handed  and 
alone  held  off  an  entire  Texan  company  while 
he  endeavored  to  rally  Lis  own  men.  Cap- 
tain Ullman,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Cavalry, 
who  fought  through  the  entire  war,  met  bis 
death  with  General  Custer  when  he  and  his 
brave  band  of  troops  were  massacred  and 
wiped  out  by  the  Sioux  Indians  In  Cxister's 
Last  Fight. 

In  the  Spanish -American  War  many  thou- 
sands of  Jews  answered  the  call  of  President 
William  McKinley.  Fifteen  Jews  went  down 
with  the  Maine.  The  first  enemy  standard 
lowered  in  the  Philippines  was  captured  by 
Sgt.  Morris  Cohen.  Jacob  Wilensky.  a  mere 
lad  of  16.  was  killed  In  the  very  first  charge 
of  the  Rough  Riders.  The  first  American 
soldier  to  fall  at  the  Battle  of  Manila  was  a 
Jew — Sgt.  Maurice  Joe;*. 

In  the  World  War  a  phalanx  of  250  000 
American  Jews  served  In  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps.  Although  forming  but  3  per- 
cent of  the  total  populf.tlon  they  fumlshed 
between  4  and  5  percent  of  the  armed  forces 
of  their  country;  10.000  held  commissioned 
rank,  no  less  than  I.IOC  received  citations  for 
valor,  and  the  rare  Corgresslonal  Medal  of 
Honor  was  won  by  6.  The  Jewish  wounded 
numbered  12,000,  and  3,500  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice. 

How  did  these  thousands  of  Jews  in  the 
American  forces  measure  up  as  soldiers,  as 
comrades,  and  as  men?  The  volume  of  evi- 
dence as  to  the  high  quality  of  Jewish  cour- 
age, loyalty,  and  devotion  on  the  battlefield 
Is  most  impressive.  No  men  were  better 
qualified  to  speak  of  Jewish  heroism  than 
those  American  non-Jews  who  fotight  side  by 
side  with  Jews,  commanded  them  as  officers, 
stayed  with  them  In  the  trenches,  shared  with 
them  the  miseries  of  war,  and  rejoiced  with 
them  in  the  glories  of  victory. 
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Representative  Mahon.  What  you  say,  Mr. 
Allen,  is  very  Interesting.  The  Bible  has  had 
a  long  and  eventful  history,  and  It  seems 
almost  incredible,  if  we  look  at  the  picture 
from  a  nonrellglous  viewpoint,  that  the  Bible, 


all  men  to  be  free  and  equal  before  law  and 
In  the  sight  of  God.  Our  United  Sutes  Con- 
stitution is  the  product  of  the  brain  of  men 
who  believed  in  a  Supreme  Being  and  relied 
upon  God  for  divine  guidance.    All  through 


beneficial  growth.  Yet  man  Is  such  a  creature 
that  he  is  alwajrs  drifting  Into  things  that 
bring  him  to  need  of  discipline.  Even  in  his 
worship  he  got  to  the  place  that  be  was 
tyrannical  toward  those  whose  feelings   to- 
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Ocneni  Penhlog.  the  A.  B.  P.  conunander 
la  thiei,  said  that  "When  the  time  came  to 
^-Mrre  their  country  under  arms,  no  daaa  of 
people  served  with  more  patriotism  or  with 
higher  motives  than  the  young  Jews  who 
volunteered  or  were  drafted  and  who  went 
overseas  with  our  other  yoimg  Americans.  I 
well  remembered  In  my  inqiecttons  of  New 
York  divisions  seeing  so  many  patriotic,  well- 
dtoclpllned.  well-behaved  yoxing  Jewish  sol- 
diers, whose  commanders  spoke  of  them  In 
the  highest  terms." 

Lt.  Col.  Doxjglas  Campbell  declared  that 
The  Jewish  boys  of  the  Seventy-seventh 
Division  were  the  best  soldiers  on  earth. 
TtMy  participated  In  the  greatest  battles  and 
•merged  sound.  The  Seventy-seventh  Divi- 
sion, of  which  40  percent  were  Jewish  young 
men,  was  the  only  American  division  to  reach 
the  Aisne.  after  having  penetrated  farther 
Into  the  Oerman  lines  than  any  other  divi- 
sion." Maj.  Gen.  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  Division,  said  "The  Jews  made 
an  enviable  record.  I  remember  Instances 
vrtiere  formerly  intolerant  Gentiles  asked  that 
Jews  be  made  officers,  In  order  that  they 
might  be  made  leaders."  Captain  Harrlgan. 
of  the  famous  Three  Hundred  and  Seventh 
Infantry,  declared  'Too  much  cannot  be  said 
for  the  boys  who  went  across  from  the  East 
Side.  They  stood  out  for  consplcuoxu  bravery 
snd  utter  dlsrsgard  for  self  when  they  went 
up  against  the  Germans  In  France." 

Time  does  not  permit  a  detailing  of  the 
heroism  of  all  who  were  decorated,  birt  the 
gallantry  of  a  few  should  be  recalled. 

Tbe  six  Jewish  men  who  won  the  Congres- 
skmal  Medal  of  Honor  were  8gt.  Sydney  O. 
Oumperti,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
second  Infantry.  Thirty-second  Division; 
Gunnery  8gt.  Charles  P.  Hoffman,  of  the  Plfth 
Beglment,  United  States  Marine  Corps;  Bgt. 
Philip  C.  Katz,  of  the  Three  Hundred  and 
Sixty-third  Infantry.  Ninety-first  Division; 
8gt.  Benjamin  Kaufman,  of  the  Three  Hxm- 
dred  and  Eighth  Infantry.  Seventy-seventh 
Division:  Corpl.  Bamtiel  Sampler,  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Forty  second  Infantry.  Thirty- 
sixth  Division:  and  Sgt.  WllUam  Sawelson.  of 
the  Tliree  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Infantry, 
Beventy-elgtath  Division,  who  was  killed  while 
per f earning  the  act  for  which  he  was  post- 
humously decorated. 

One  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  entire  war 
vas  that  written  by  the  Lost  Battalion,  of 
which  40  percent  were  Jewish  men.  Cut  off 
from  the  main  body  of  troops,  they  were  im- 
der  fire  from  their  own  as  well  as  the  enemy's 
•milery.  With  ammunition  and  supplies 
naming  low.  one  messenger  after  another 
was  sent  In  an  effort  to  get  throxigh  the  lines 
«  to  carry  word  of  their  predicsment.  Finally 
It  was  a  little  Jewtsh  tailor  from  the  Bronx 
nained  Abraham  Krotoehlnsky  who  got 
through  and  succeeded  in  getting  word  to  the 
American  headquarters  of  the  plight  of  the 
Lost  Battalion. 

At  these  memorial  services  we  pay  our  trib- 
ute to  our  honored  dead — and  to  all  of  those 
who  have  lived  and  died  for  democracy.  We 
of  the  Jewish  faith  who  have  fought  before 
stand  ready  and  willing  once  more  to  make 
•ny  sacrifice  which  may  be  demanded  by  our 
eountry  in  the  present  emergency. 

Mr.  Bpeakex,  while  the  gathering  at 
the  Chatham  Square  Cemetery  was  prl. 
marlly  in  the  nature  of  pajring  tribute  to 
the  Jewish  veterans  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  the  Revohitionary  War  is  not  the 
only  war  in  which  Jewish  soldiers  partici- 
pated, nor  are  the  patriots,  whose  graves 
•dcffn  this  cemetery,  the  only  Jewish  sol- 
diers or  Mdlors  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

In  addition  to  those  whose  names  were 
just  read,  there  were  nmny  who  partici- 
pated with  the  rest  of  the  colonial  Ameri- 
cans in  fighting  against  British  opinres- 
Bion  and  for  the  independence  of  the 
United  SUtes. 


Bfany  Jewish  merchants  signed  the 
Non-ImportaUon  Acts  of  1765  and  1770. 
which  were  such  an  effective  boycott  of 
British  goods,  and  helped  to  create  an 
ail-American  merchant  marine. 

One  of  the  aides-de-camp  to  Gen. 
George  Washington  was  Col.  Isaac  Frank, 
of  Philadelphia.  Another  prominent 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Militia  was 
Col,  Solomon  Bush,  and  his  cousin,  Maj. 
Lewis  Bush,  was  mortally  wounded  in 
the  Battle  of  Brandywine;  nor  can  we 
forget  the  contribution  of  Ha3mi  Salo- 
mon, whose  skillful  financing  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  was  responsible  for  its 
success.  It  was  Major  Noah  who  at  one 
time  acted  as  American  consul  to  Tripoli, 
and  who  contributed  $20,000  toward  the 
support  of  the  Continental  Armies,  and 
himself  served  on  the  staff  of  General 
Washington;  and  there  are  many  others 
whose  names  are  legion  who  did  their 
share  for  the  success  of  our  aims  and 
the  establishment  of  the  American  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  Jewish  race  can  well  be  proud  of 
its  record  of  patriotism.  While  I  do  not 
think  that  any  American  citizen  should 
be  singled  out  for  his  patriotism,  and  all 
of  us  are  willing  to  share  in  the  blessings 
of  liberty  and  at  the  same  time  perform 
our  duties  as  American  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  in  these  days  when  there 
is  so  much  confusion,  and  when  many 
people  take  it  upon  themselves  to  criti- 
cize certain  racial  groups  in  this  country, 
I  take  more  than  ordinary  pride  In  show- 
ing to  Congress  this  o£5cial  record  of 
Jewish  patriotism  and  devotion  to  Ameri- 
can principles. 

All  of  us  who  love  America,  all  of  us 
who  believe  in  fair  play,  and  all  of  us 
who  place  the  Interest  of  our  country 
above  the  interest  of  any  class  or  group 
rejoice  in  the  spirit  of  devotion  mani- 
fested by  all  sections  of  our  population. 
and  pledge  ourselves  forever  to  keep  the 
torch  of  liberty  alive. 

Should  the  time  come  for  the  supreme 
sacrifice  which  any  human  being  can 
give,  I  am  sure  that  there  will  be  no  one 
here  who  will  not  echo  the  sentiment 
which  Nathan  Hale,  the  great  American 
patriot,  uttered  back  in  1776: 

I  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  for 
my  country. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rbcokd.  I  include  the  following  Bible 
round-table  broadcast  over  WWDC  Mon- 
day, June  23.  1941.  entitled  "The  Bible- 
Cur  American  Bulwark."    The  speakers 


were  the  Honorable  Joseph  R.  Bryson, 
of*  South  Carolina;  the  Honorable  A. 
Leonard  Allen,  of  Louisiana;  the  Honor- 
able George  H.  Mahon,  of  Texas;  and  the 
Honorable  Luther  Patrick,  of  Alabama: 

The  announcer.  Mr.  Wni  Goft.  Present- 
ing the  Bible  round  table,  a  regular  feature 
heard  over  this  station  each  Monday  evening. 
This  program  Is  under  the  direction  of 
Evangelist  Dale  Crowley,  who  will  at  this  time 
announce  the  theme  of  the  evening,  and  also 
the  participating  members  of  tonight's  round 
table.    Mr.  Crowley. 

Evangelist  Crowlet.  Thank  you.  Will  Gofl, 
and  good  evening,  frlenda.  Many  of  you  are 
familiar  with  the  plan  of  our  Bible  round 
table.  Prom  week  to  week  we  call  together 
the  various  groups  from  the  churches  to  dJs- 
CU68  Bible  subjects  In'  round-table  fashion. 
From  time  to  time  we  have  groups  of  min- 
isters, of  laymen,  and  of  Christian  young 
people  who  give  their  own  views  on  Bible 
topics  of  general  Interest. 

Tonight  we  have  a  most  unusual  group, 
and  I  think  you  will  regard  It,  as  all  of  the 
Washington  newspap)ers  have,  an  extraordi- 
nary feature.  Seated  around  this  microphone 
are  four  Members  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress— the  Honorable  Joseph  R.  Bbtson,  of 
South  Carolina;  the  Honorable  A.  Lxonabo 
Allek,  of  Louisiana:  the  Honorable  Oeorcz  H. 
Mahon,  of  Texas;  and  the  Honorable  Luthh 
Patrick,  of  Alabama.  These  men  are  out- 
standing Christian  laymen,  not  merely  be- 
cause they  are  Members  of  Congress,  but  In 
their  own  home  communities  they  have  been 
for  many  years  recognized  as  faithful  laymen 
In  the  churches  of  which  they  are  members. 
The  subject  chosen  lor  the  discussion  tonight 
is  The  Bible — The  Bulwark  of  America.  And 
now  I  know  that  you  are  as  anxious  as  I 
am  to  hear  what  they  are  going  to  say.  Sup- 
pose we  start  with  the  gentleman  first  on 
my  right.  Congressman  Bbtson.  Tou  won't 
mind  •jp)enlng  the  discussion,  will  you.  Con- 
gressman Bryson? 

Representative  Bbtson.  Before  the  time  of 
Christ  the  Jews  relied  upon  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  the  codification  of  their  laws.  The 
sacred  writings  were  oracles  of  God.  Of 
course,  there  were  predictions  In  the  Old 
Testament  of  the  coming  of  a  Messiah.  The 
New  Testament  is  an  authentic  record  of  the 
sayings  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  | 

Representative  Aij.fn.  If  one  looks  on  the 
siirface  alone  he  might  be  prone  to  accept  the 
view  that  the  Bible  today  has  not  the  strong 
hold  upon  the  nations  of  the  world  that  It 
once  had.  All  around  xis  we  see  a  trend  to- 
ward dictatorship  with  Its  suppression  of 
Christianity  and  most  other  forms  of  religion. 
All  will  agree  that  the  Bible  Is  not  having 
much  Influence  on  Hitler.  Stalin,  and  Mus- 
solini, and  they  are  now  the  heads  of  three 
great  nations. 

But  this  question  should  be  viewed  in  its 
broader  aspect.  We  should  consider  what 
may  be  called  the  Indirect  Influence  of  the 
Bible  on  the  nations  of  the  world.  I  do  not 
believe  anybody  would  question  the  fact  that 
the  Bible  still  wields  a  tremendous  Influence 
over  the  people  of  the  United  States,  over 
Canada,  the  British  Isles  and  possessions,  and 
over  South  America,  as  well  as  other  nations. 
Up  to  this  moment,  these  nations  are  free 
nations.  The  spirit  of  liberty  which  dwells 
In  them  Is  bound  to  be  an  Inspiration  to  the 
subjugated  peoples  of  other  nations.  If 
these  subjugated  people  are  liberated,  it  will 
be  done  as  the  result  of  the  Influence  of  the 
Bible  operating  directly  and  indirectly 
through  the  free  nations  of  the  world.  So. 
whUe  we  may  freely  admit  that  In  this  tragic 
hour  the  situation  Is  dark,  I  believe  there  Is 
enough  power  In  the  world  emanating  from 
Holy  Writ  to  finally  assist  this  crazy  world  In 
righting  Itself.  The  same  Omnipotent  Power 
that  led  the  peoples  of  old  through  sacrifices, 
privation,  and  toll  will.  In  God's  own  time, 
again  accomplish  the  same  end. 
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give  a  people.  Whenever  we  destroy  freedom 
of  action,  aa  is  being  done  in  Nazi  Germany 
and  in  the  conquered  countries;  and  when 
we  destroy  the  rights,  the  freedom  of  speech, 
•Bd  thoee  fundamental,  basic  rights  that  we 
bad  felt  were  guaranteed  to  all  the  civilized 
oeoole   of   this   dav.   we   are   destrovlns   the 


the  Bible  will  certainly  strike  a  responsive 
chord  In  the  hearts  of  all  otir  listeners,  and  I 
would  that  this  broadcast  might  have  reached 
everybody  throughout  the  Nation.  Now, 
passing  from  that  particular  thought,  there 
are  certain  institutions  that  we  have  In 
America  that  are  honored  and  revered  be- 


clples  to  which  our  country  has  been  dedi- 
cated; and  I  wouldn't  say  that  the  church 
and  the  school  complete  the  picture.  Mr. 
Patrick,  could  you  make  one  other  suggestion 
about  important  Institutions  in  which  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  must  have  a  place? 
Representative  Patrick.  Well,  let's  see,  the 
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Representative  Mahon.  What  you  say,  Mr. 
Allen.  Is  very  interesting.  The  Bible  has  had 
a  long  and  eventful  history,  and  it  seems 
almost  incredible,  if  we  look  at  the  picture 
from  a  nonrellgious  viewpoint,  that  the  Bible, 
this  little,  black-bound  book,  could  have  such 
a  profound  Influence  on  the  history  of  the 
world.  Not  long  ago  I  was  reading  a  little 
poem  about  the  fiag.   It  ran  about  like  this: 

"It's  only  a  small  bit  of  bunting. 
It's  only  an  old  colored  rag. 
But  thousands  have  died  for  Its  honor. 
And  shed  their  best  blood  for  the  flag." 

So  It  is  with  the  Bible.  It  is  only  a  small, 
black-bound  book,  but  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
world.  It  has  been  the  greatest  single  in- 
fluence In  the  history  of  our  Nation.  It 
brought  the  founding  fathers  to  this  country. 
It  has  sustained  us  in  every  worthy  under- 
taking of  the  past,  and  It  is  our  only  hope,  I 
think,  for  the  future.  It  is  regrettable  that 
we  have  written  "In  God  we  trust"  on  our 
money  and  have  failed,  too  often,  to  write  It 
In  our  hearts.  But  we  must  resolve  to  give 
the  Bible  a  greater  place,  a  bigger  place,  the 
place  that  It  Is  really  entitled  to  in  the  hearts 
of  our  American  citizenry. 

Representative  Patrick.  Well,  Mr.  Mahon, 
of  course  we  never  get  to  where  we  wish  to 
go  in  life.  Basically  we  started  with  that 
sort  of  an  idea.  You  know  In  the  basic 
American  documents  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  are  In  common  living.  I  Just  got  hold 
of,  today,  a  print  of  the  Mayflower  compact, 
which  Is  the  forerunner  of  more  than  one, 
especially  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  noticed  how  that  started  off:  "In  the 
name  of  God,  Amen,  we" — and  so  on — "hav- 
ing undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
advancement  of  Christian  faith  and  honor 
of  our  King  and  country,  a  voyage  to  plant 
the  first  colony  in  the  northern  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, do  by  these  presents  solemnly  and 
mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  one 
another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves  to- 
gether into  a  civil  body  politic  for  better 
ordering  and  preservation  and  furtherance  of 
the  ends  aforesaid,"  and  so  on.  It  was  almost 
a  prayer,  that  certainly  was  in  keeping  with 
the  faith  they  had  In  coming  over  here. 
That  was  signed.  Incidentally,  by  some  men 
that  still  live  In  our  literature  and  minds. 
There  was  John  Carver,  William  Bradford, 
William  Brewster,  Miles  Standlsh,  and  John 
Alden — by  the  way,  their  names  are  right 
together  as  signers  of  the  Mayflower  compact; 
they  were  together  for  once,  anyway.  Well, 
you  remember  how  It  started  off  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  Itself,  "When  In 
the  course  of  human  events  It  becomes  neces- 
sary," and  so  on.  you  know,  to  which  the 
laws  of  Nature  and  Nature's  God  entitles 
them — a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
mankind  requires  that  they  shall  declare  the 
causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 
I  think  the  entire  life  of  America  is  basically 
set  forward  as  an  ideal  In  fine  shape  so  far 
as  our  life  and  its  connection  with  the  Bible 
Is  concerned,  and,  of  course,  fundamentally 
we  try  to  live  by  and  think  of  that. 

Evangelist  Crowlet.  Its  the  Inspiration, 
then,  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Now.  I'm  thinking  about  the  Bible  Influenc- 
ing our  Constitution.  What  would  you  say 
atKjut  that,  Congressman  Brtson? 

Representative  Brtson  Well,  I  believe 
that  Columbus  was  prompted  to  seek  the 
discovery  of  a  new  world,  not  from  his 
knowledge  of  science,  but  from  his  reading 
and  Interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Our  colonial 
forebears  had  but  few  books.  The  Bible  In 
most  instances  was  the  only  book  to  be  found 
In  the  early  settlers'  homes.  It  Is  natural 
that  our  founding  fathers  read  the  Bible,  and 
when  our  organic  laws  were  written  they 
were  predicated  upon  the  Bible.  The  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  recognized  the  Su- 
preme Judge  and  further  recognizes  the 
protection  of  Divine  Providence.    It  declares 


all  men  to  be  free  and  equal  before  law  and 
in  the  sight  of  God.  Our  United  Sutes  Con- 
stitution is  the  product  of  the  brain  of  men 
who  believed  In  a  Supreme  Being  and  relied 
upon  God  for  divine  guidance.  All  through 
our  Constitution  the  Lord's  Day  is  recognized 
in  providing  that  certain  things  may  be  done 
at  given  time  except  Sundays. 

Representative  Allen.  The  coming  of 
Christ  brought  a  new  day  It  was  hard  for 
humanity  to  break  away  from  its  exclusive- 
ness.  It  took  the  Christ  to  set  the  example. 
One  day  He  wanted  to  make  a  trip  All  the 
traditions  and  teachings  in  Judea  forbade  In- 
termingling with  the  despised  people  of  Sa- 
maria, but  that  is  exactly  what  the  Master 
did.  He  broke  down  that  barrier  and  tore 
down  the  social  and  religious  wall  of  hate. 
Equality  of  man  before  the  law  and  before 
God.  liberty  of  thought  and  action,  all  so 
forcefully  brought  out  by  the  Master,  are 
cardinal  principles  of  democracy.  The  Bible, 
therefore,  is  directly  the  inspiration  for  de- 
mocracy. As  the  knowledge  of  and  belief  In 
the  Bible  Is  received  by  the  people,  the  spirit 
of  democracy  Increases.  To  kill  democracy, 
you  must  close  the  Bible.  Spiritual  liberty 
will  bring  political  liberty.  Paul  says  "Where 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty." 

I  believe  it  can  definitely  be  said  that  de- 
mocracy Is  the  result  of  Christianity.  De- 
mocracy can  and  must  look  to  Christianity 
for  its  very  existence.  In  the  coming  days 
Christianity  and  democracy  both  wlU  be 
tried. 

Now,  Mr.  Mahon. 

Representative  Mahon.  WeU,  Mr.  Allen, 
I  think  you  are  right  In  saying  that  you 
have  got  to  tie  democracy  and  Christianity 
together,  for  democracy  Is  not  going  to  get 
very  far  without  Its  tie — without  an  anchor 
being  provided — and  the  Bible  provides  the 
inspiration;  it  provides  the  channel  through 
which  men  may  achieve  the  thing  that  we 
call  democracy.  A  kite  won't  go  very  high 
unless  you've  got  a  string  tied  to  the  kite 
to  direct  it,  and  democracy  won't  go  very  far 
unless  it  is  directed  by  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible.  Freedom  of  conscience  Is  all  right, 
and  freedom  of  speech  Is  fine,  but  l.eedom 
of  conscience.  If  misdirected,  and  freedom 
of  speech.  If  misdirected,  will  not  produce 
a  good  world,  will  not  produce  a  world  at 
peace;  will  not  produce  liberty,  equality,  fra- 
ternity; will  not  produce  democracy.  We've 
got  to  link  the  Bible  and  its  teaching  with 
our  living  in  a  personal  way — in  a  national 
way — if  we  are  going  to  see  the  fuU  fruition 
of  what  we  caU  freedom  of  conscience  and 
freedom  of  speech.  Do  you  agree  with  me 
there,  Mr.  Patbick? 

Representative  Patrick.  Oh,  yes:  of  course 
I  agree  with  you.  The  first  thing  we  did 
when  we  got  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — our  forefathers,  when  they  started 
out,  they  probably  thought  they  had  some- 
thing in  a  pretty  complete  form,  but  within 
a  little  while  they  found  that  it  didn't  em- 
brace the  Bill  of  Rights.  Now,  the  English 
had  gotten  old  King  John  hemmed  up  In  a 
cow  pasture  at  Runnymede  and  jarred  him 
loose  from  a  bill  of  rights.  We  hadn't  even 
got  that  out.  Well,  they  started  out  in  the 
first  part  of  the  first  amendment: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion." 

And  Government's  entirely  two  separate 
kinds  of  work.  One  is  given  to  the  promo- 
tion of  our  general  good  by  positive  action, 
such  as  Is  brought  forth  by  all  good  and  suc- 
cessful humanitarian  legislation,  becomes  a 
very  helpful  part  of  our  social  life.  The  other 
Is  given  to  preventives,  and  prevents  certain 
negative  action.  One  Is  produced  by  our  Just 
desires  and  needs:  the  ether  Is  produced  by 
our  evil  or  wrongful  acts,  or  maybe  erratic 
acts.  One  is  blessing  and  the  other  a  neces- 
sary evil.  And  this  that  is  necessary  evU 
must  be  watched  that  It  be  not  overdone. 
But  the  first  is  by  very  nature  a  kind  and 


beneficial  growth.  Yet  man  Is  such  a  creature 
that  he  Is  alwajrs  drifting  into  things  that 
bring  him  to  need  of  discipline.  Even  in  his 
worship  he  got  to  the  place  that  he  was 
tyrannical  toward  those  whoee  feelings  to- 
ward worship  led  them  to  conclusions  dif- 
ferent from  his.  So  the  Christian  religion 
has  been  the  inspiration  of  the  crusade,  with 
Insane  wars  and  losses:  and  to  the  purge. 
with  Its  inquisition,  with  Its  rack  and  its 
screw  and  wheel  and  even  hot  oil.  With  this 
history  back  of  us  Is  it  any  wonder  that  its 
founders  decided  to  found  this  Nation  so 
that  no  matter  what  a  man's  belief  might 
be,  what  his  love  of  worship  might  lead  him 
to.  it  should  be  fuU  and  free.  Who  would 
have  dreamed  that  a  people  with  the  culture 
and  the  history  of  the  Germans  would  have 
fallen  back  to  the  practice?  of  brute  force  and 
torture  and  religious  Intolerance  that  Ger- 
many Is  practicing  today?  Mr.  Brtson. 
would  you  like  to  expand  on  that  a  little? 

Representative  Brtson.  Well,  yes;  there  la 
every  evidence  that  the  American  citizens, 
generally,  are  ready  to  fight,  if  needs  be.  to 
preserve,  protect,  and  ptipetuate  to  the  gen- 
erations yet  unborn  freedom  of  conscience 
and  freedom  of  speech.  We  feel  that  we 
would  rather  die  on  our  feet  than  to  live  on 
our  knees.  Congress,  as  powerful  as  it  la, 
is  prohibited  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  from  en- 
acting any  law  that  would  "abridge  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  conscience,  or 
freedom  of  the  press." 

E^'angellst  Crowlet.  Now,  I  think  you  gen- 
tlemen have  very  well  covered  the  subject  of 
the  Influence  of  the  Bible  on  the  nations  of 
the  world  and  also  on  our  own  Nation.  You 
know,  gentlemen,  the  Bible  has  some  enemies 
In  the  world  today.  I  wonder  if  you  might 
comment  on  some  of  these  enemies  which  are 
threatening  the  very  vitals  of  our  national  life. 

Representative  Allen.  Well,  the  greatest 
enemy  of  the  Bible  that  I  know  of  is  com- 
munism. Karl  Marx,  the  founder  of  commu- 
nism, swung  from  a  religionist  to  the  extreme 
position  of  a  hater  of  ail  forms  of  religion.  It 
was  he  who  said  that  "religion  is  the  opium 
of  the  people."  His  modern  followers  have 
made  hatred  of  religion  one  of  the  principles 
of  their  philosophy.  In  Russia  they  have 
burned  and  otherwise  destroyed  most  of  the 
churches,  and  the  few  remaining  have  been 
converted  into  picture  shows.  Bibles  have 
been  destroyed  and  the  sale  of  them  forbid- 
den, and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  root 
out  the  Christian  religion. 

The  philosophy  of  communism  is  the  very 
opposite  of  Christianity.  The  one  teaches 
hate,  the  other  love;  communism  teaches  that 
the  aim  and  end  of  man  is  service  to  the  state; 
Christianity,  service  to  God.  The  one  is  fatal- 
istic, the  other  abiding  hope.  The  one  look* 
to  the  present,  the  other  to  the  future.  Com- 
munism destroys  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  the 
beauty  of  the  home,  and  relegates  man  al- 
most to  the  level  of  the  beast.  It  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  dangerous  phUosophy  ever 
evolved  by  man.  It  is  worse  than  the  pagan- 
ism that  existed  before  the  Christian  era.  It 
looks  only  to  the  materialistic  side  of  life.  It 
seeks  to  satisfy  the  present.  It  destroys  the 
philosophy  of  eternal  life.  It  merits  condem- 
nation by  all  free  peoples  who  have  faith  In 
the  Bible. 

Now,  Mr.  Mahon,  what  have  you  got  to  say 
about  it? 

Representative  Mahon.  Well,  now,  Mr. 
Allen,  there  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  what  you  are 
saying  here  about  communism. 

Representative  Patrick.  What  about  nazi- 
Ism? 

Representative  Mahon.  WeU,  I  think  you 
can  say  substantially  the  same  thing  about 
nazl-lsm.  We  were  talking  here  awhile  ago 
about  the  great  influence  of  the  Bible.  Com- 
munism is  bad  because  it  destroys  the  in- 
fluence and  power  In  the  nation  of  the  Bible; 
and  nazl-lsm  Is  bad  because  It  destroys  the 
strength  and  vigor  that  the  oi>en  Bible  will 
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This  American  told  me  the  British  could 
underbid  his  concern  because  various  mate- 
rials were  accessible  to  them  imder  the  lend- 
lease  bill,  but  not  to  him. 

nXXB«ICK  OBOSB  rNOCBMtNBD 

"Another  story  that  came  to  me  first-hand 
was  about  the  South  American  concern  which 
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give  •  people.  Wbcnerer  we  destroy  treedom 
of  actton.  u  Is  being  done  In  Nazi  Germany 
and  In  the  conquered  countries;  and  when 
we  dectroy  the  rights,  the  freedom  of  speech, 
•Bd  those  fundamental,  basic  rights  that  we 
had  felt  were  guaranteed  to  all  the  civilized 
people  of  this  day.  we  are  destroying  the 
Influence  est  the  Bible:  we  are  building  up.  as 
it  were,  false  gods.  We  can  remember,  how- 
ever, that  ;e  dont  have  to  go  to  communistic 
Russia  or  Nasi  Germany  to  find  enemies  of 
the  Bible.  We  are  all  enemies  of  the  Bible 
to  the  extent  that  we  do  not  give  it  the  part 
that  it  really  ought  to  have  In  our  lives  and 
in  our  communities  and  In  our  own  beloved 
OQUntry.  I  think.  Mr.  Patmck.  you  share  my 
eontempt  for  communism  and  my  contempt 
for  nazl-iam.  and  also  agree  that  we  fall  far 
ttoort  ourselves  of  what  we  ought  to  do. 

Representative  Aixzit.  But  let  me  say  right 
here  that  communism  and  nazi-lsm  are  Ixslh 
the  biggest  organized  opposers  of  the  Bible. 

Representative  kfAHoit.  That's  what  we  are 
getting  at.  the  big.  organised,  powerful  thing. 
That  Is  more  important  than  any  specific 
iBdiTldual 

Representative  Patuck.  Well,  godliness  can 
organize  the  same  as  godleesness.  and.  so  far 
as  that's  concerned,  there's  a  wisdom  of 
Ignorance,  you  know  Of  course.  It's  a  kind 
of  touchy  point  for  discussion,  because.  3rcu 
know.  It's  difficult  for  me  to  say  successfully 
that  I  am  wise  and  you  are  foolish.  People 
Will  immediately  abandon  such  a  speaker, 
anyone  advancing  such  an  Idea:  but  the  wis- 
dom of  Ignorance,  when  it  Is  godlessness.  Is 
th«  cruel  destroyer  of  faith.  It's  so  cruel.  It 
takaa  away  the  bread  of  life  and  gives  noth- 
ing In  tta  place,  not  even  a  crumb. 

If  I  shotild  take  an  example.  I  couldnt 
think  of  a  better  example  than  the  godless 
leader  of  the  Nazis,  of  this  "new  order."  Herr 
Adolf  Hitler.  The  most  exalted  object  of 
affection  for  the  heart,  even  for  the  soul,  of 
man,  is  the  state— that's  what  he  says— the 
sute  is  the  thing;  and  what  insufferable 
egot  am  that  is  in  his  case.  He  Is  a  totali- 
tarian dicutor;  thus  he  is  the  state.  Now. 
l«it  that  something,  the  author  of  the  major 
thing  in  the  hxunan  life?  A  lot  of  comfort  a 
reUglous  soul  will  get  from  that  source.  A 
lot  of  spiritual  repose  to  a  sinner  who  de- 
sires to  repent  and  turn  to  the  hopeful  life. 
Now  this  Hitler  is  my  example  of  that 
achod — a  godless  state  worshiper,  egotistic, 
cruel,  ruthless;  cant  repent,  for  he  is  di- 
vorced from  the  grounds  upon  which  one 
can  repent.  Hitler — not  even  married,  noth- 
ing, no  God.  no  wife,  no  hell,  no  heaven — 
an  dressed  up  with  his  swastika,  and  nowhere 
to  go. 

Representative  Aixnc.  You  would  say.  then, 
that  he  has  committed  the  tmpardonable 
aln? 

Representative  Patrick.  Well,  give  it  that 
Interpretation  If  you  like.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  don't  feel  much  inclined  to 
pardon  him  for  the  way  he  is  carrying  on 
In  the  world  right  now. 

Repreaentatlve  BaraoM.  Because  of  the 
anti-American.  anti-Bible  influence,  we  are 
witnessing  the  breaking  down  of  social  stand- 
ards. We  are  certainly  facing  most  dlfllcult 
time*,  to  say  nothing  of  the  immediate  past. 
It  la  now  being  suggested  that  America  col- 
laborate with  socialistic  Russia  in  order  to 
preserve  the  Christian  way  of  life.  Russia, 
In  whose  broad  lands  millions  of  "hildren 
have  been  born  and  have  now  reached  ma- 
txirlty  in  a  country  denying  the  existence  of 
God.  Is  about  to  become  our  ally  against  the 
onrushlng  mechanized  forces  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many. Had  the  nations  of  the  earth  fol- 
lowed the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  it  is  con- 
fidently believed  that  we  would  not  now  be 
facing  the  dUBcult  days  that  are  ahead  of  us. 

evangelist  Ckowlst.  Gentlemen.  I  think 
tXiat  what  jou  have  said  about  the  enemies  of 


the  Bible  will  certainly  strike  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  all  ovir  listeners,  and  I 
would  that  this  broadcast  might  have  reached 
everybody  throughout  the  Nation.  Now, 
passing  from  that  particular  thought,  there 
are  certain  institutions  that  we  have  in 
America  that  are  honored  and  revered  be- 
cause of  what  they  stand  for.  and  because  of 
what  they  have  meant  to  our  Nation.  Now 
in  these  institutions,  how  can  the  Bible  be 
made  a  bulwark?  I'd  like  for  you  to  discuss 
that  in  the  few  minutes  that  are  left.  What 
about  it,  Bfr  Allen,  won't  you  give  us  some 
wcrd  on  that? 

Representative  Aixin.  The  church  was 
established  by  Christ.  Faith  in  Christ  is  the 
very  center  and  foundation  of  it.  Paul  spoke 
of  Christ  as  "the  Chief  Cornerstone."  Paul 
also  said  that  the  church  was  "in  God  the 
Father  and  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  In 
writing  to  Timothy,  he  spoke  of  "the  house  of 
God  which  is  in  the  church  of  the  living 
God,"  and  he  added  the  signlflcant  testimony 
that  it  was  "the  pillar  and  the  ground  of  the 
truth." 

We  have  here  the  definite  statement  of 
Christ  as  to  the  divine  origin  of  the  church, 
and  the  repeated  statements  of  the  greatest 
mortal  preacher  of  all  time  to  the  same  ef- 
fect. No  one  could  want  rnore  evidence  that 
the  church  is  a  divine  institution. 

Our  people  recognized  the  church  and  ac- 
cepted the  view  that  it  was  a  divine  institu- 
tion. The  church,  since  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  has  been  the  center  of  spiritual 
truth  and  power.  It  has  been  the  great  pul- 
sating heart  of  the  Nation.  Its  streams  of 
mercy,  of  wisdom,  of  love  have  flowed  through 
every  artery  of  the  Nation's  life,  giving  hope, 
strength,  and  the  will  to  carry  on.  The 
church  has  sent  the  message  of  the  good 
news  of  the  Bible  into  o\ir  American  life.  The 
Bible  is  the  bulwark  of  our  Nation,  but  the 
church  has  even  been  the  great  propagating 
agent  of  the  eternal  truths  of  the  Bible.  It 
is  God's  divine  agent  to  convey  His  message 
to  the  world. 

Now,  Mr.  Mahon,  what  about  the  school? 

Representative  Mabon.  Well,  I  agree,  Mr. 
Allen,  with  what  you  say  with  reference  to 
the  church.  You  know.  It  has  been  a  de- 
lightful experience  for  me  here  in  Wash- 
Ingfton  to  discover  that  wherever  and  when- 
ever I  go  to  church,  I  flnd  a  crowd  there;  I 
find  in  many  of  the  churches  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  a  seat  unless  you  get  there 
early.  1  am  glad  that  situation  exists  in  the 
Capital  City  of  my  Nation  Now.  you  are 
right  in  saying  that  the  church  is  impKirtant. 
The  school  Is  another  Important  bulwark. 
Here  in  Washington  the  taxpayers  pay  around 
$45,000,000  a  year,  and  the  biggest  item  of 
expenditure  Is  for  the  schools.  About  $13.- 
000.000  a  year  Is  required  to  fan  these  schools, 
but  they  are  worth  more  than  that  to  the 
people  of  this  city.  The  school  is  essential, 
it  Is  vital.  The  school  is  necessary  to  de- 
mocracy. And  the  school  itself  has  a  very 
definite  religious  turn,  too.  My  daughter, 
who  goes  to  the  Washington  schools,  came 
home  several  years  ago  and  said  to  me, 
"Daddy.  I  learned  a  new  little  poem  today." 
And  this  Is  what  she  said  to  me: 

"Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  night, 
And  for  the  pleasant  morning  light; 
For  rest,  and  food,  and  loving  care. 
And  all  that  makes  the  world  so  fair. 
Help  us  to  do  the  things  we  should. 
To  be  to  others  kind  and  good; 
In  all  we  do,  in  work  or  play, 
To  grow  more  loving  every  day." 

I  think  It  is  commendable  that  such  a 
lesson  as  that  is  taught  In  the  schools  of 
Washington.  The  schools  of  our  country 
must  go  forward  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  democ- 
racy— U  we  are  to  carry  on  the  great  prin- 


ciples to  which  our  country  has  been  dedi- 
cated; and  I  wouldn't  say  that  the  church 
and  the  school  complete  the  picture.  Mr. 
Patrick,  could  you  make  one  other  suggestion 
about  important  Institutions  in  which  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  must  have  a  place? 

Representative  Patrick.  Well,  let's  see.  the 
church,  the  school,  and.  you'd  say,  the  home: 
I  know  what  you  have  in  mind.  Well,  now, 
I'll  say  this:  This  is  about  the  homeiest  dis- 
cussion I've  been  in.  I've  been  in  a  number 
of  these  round-table  discussions  and  they 
always  end  in  a  debate,  each  time  before  it 
went  off  on  a  hot  angle,  but  here  we've  all 
been  able  to  get  together,  so  there  must  be 
something  homey  about  It. 

Representative  Mahon.  We  are  fortunate 
In  the  selection  of  the  subject. 

Representative  Patrick.  You  know,  the 
home  is  the  first  institution;  had  you  ever 
thought  of  that?  It's  the  original,  the  first, 
institution  that  man  knew  anything  about. 
The  Bible  vas  greatly  written  t.bout  the  home 
and  t^e  home  life.  You  remove  the  parts 
of  the,  Bible  that  have  to  do  with  the  home, 
the  home  life,  or  connected  with  family  asso- 
ciation, you'll  have  a  mighty  small  book  left. 
Of  course,  we  get  the  Jitters  when  a  man 
opens  up  on  the  subject  of  home  and  mother 
and  old  folks  because  we  think  he's  going 
to  do  some  demagoging.  But  we  ought  to  be 
willing  to  do  anything  we  can  to  build  up 
the  home  life  in  this  country,  for.  after  all. 
the  same  is  its  unit,  and  the  unit  determines 
the  structure — the  structure  of  these  ram- 
parts we  watch;  and  the  Bible  is  that  home 
book — the  bulwark  of  America;  and  I'll  say 
that  I  think  the  radio  is  a  blessing  to  Amer- 
ica. The  home  was  about  to  be  all  broken 
apart — Just  a  filling  station  where  the  young 
folks  run  in  once  in  a  while.  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  man  that  faced  Judge  Ashley  and 
he  was  asked  if  he  didn't  have  three  daugh- 
ters at  home,  and  he  said,  "Well,  Judge,  I  do 
have  three  d  ughters  at  one  place  or  another, 
but  they  are  very  seldom  at  home."  The 
radio  is  giving  something  by  which  you  may 
go  to  your  home  and  get  entertainment  and 
really  tends  toward  home  life.  I  think  there 
is  a  trend  in  that  direction. 

Evangelist  Crowlet.  Congressman  Brtson, 
do  you  have  another  word?  We  Just  have  a 
little  bit  of  time  left.  I'd  like  to  hear  you  say 
one  other  word. 

Representative  Brtson.  It  was  said  of  the 
Son  of  the  lowly  Nazarene  carpenter  that  "He 
went  about  doing  good."  What  a  differtnt 
world  we  would  be  living  in  If  it  could  be  said 
of  each  of  us  that,  like  Christ,  we  went  about 
doing  good. 

"So  many  faiths,  so  many  creeds, 

Sd  many  paths  that  wind  and  wind. 
When,  after  all,  what  this  sad  world  needs 
Is  but  the  art  of  being  kind." 

Evangelist  Crowlet.  That's  a  very  fitting 
climax.  Congressman  Brtson.  Now,  ladlea 
and  gentlemen,  you  have  been  listening  to  our 
Bible  round  table,  as  our  announcer  will  tell 
you  within  a  few  moments.  Heard  on  this  dis- 
cussion tonight  were  the  Honorable  Joseph 
R.  Brtson,  of  South  Carolina;  the  Honorable 
A.  Leonard  Allen,  of  Louisiana;  the  Honor- 
able George  H.  Mahon,  of  Texas;  and  the 
Honorable  Luther  Patrick,  of  Alabama,  out- 
standing Christian  laymen  from  the  States 
and  from  the  communities  from  which  they 
come.  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  thank  you  on 
behalf  of  our  listening  audience  for  your  com- 
ing here  tonight.  You  have  made  a  real 
contribution  to  our  Bible  round  table,  and  I 
thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and 
hope  that  some  day  in  the  futvire  you  may 
be  able  to  come  back  and  be  with  us  again. 

Foxm  Congressmen  in  Chortts.  Thank  yoU, 
Mr.  Crowley. 

Representative  Mahon.  It  did  us  more  good 
than  It  will  do  our  audience. 
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Tmom  A  SoLBin — It's   Addressed  to 


Private  liocUer'a  letter,  more  cynically  and 
succinctly: 

"The   Army   shows   you   how   many   swell 


Of  the  Nation  Kansas  Is  the  melting  pot  of 
agricultural  endeavor. 

Speaking   now,   however,   I   am  not   con- 
cerned solely  with  Kansas  but  with  the  prob- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  July  3.  1941 


LETTER  AND  POST  CARD  OF  HON.  KNUTK 
HILL  OF  WASHINGTON 


Mr.  HILL  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  am  including  a  letter  and  post 
card  sent  to  every  registered  voter  in 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  today, 
Thursday,  July  3,  1941. 

From  time  to  time  as  the  ballots  are 
received,  I  will  make  a  statement  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  so  that  not  only  may 
the  Members  thereof  know  how  my  con- 
stituents stand  on  these  two  important 
Issues,  but  also  the  constituents  them- 
selves be  apprised  of  the  attitude  of*  a 
majority  of  the  voters  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District. 

Congress  of  the  Untted  States. 

House  or  Representatives. 

Washington. 

Dear  Friend:  The  matter  of  our  entry  into 
the  E^iropean  war  ie  so  momentous  and  so 
serious  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  American 
voters,  the  only  sovereigns  in  the  United 
States  should  decide  this  issue.  For  several 
weeks  the  convoy  Issue  has  been  discussed 
dally.  The  President  himself  has  declared 
that  "convoys  mean  shooting,  and  shooting 
means  war." 

I  have  voted  for  every  appropriation  for 
the  defense  program,  sincerely  believing  that 
the  funds  would  be  used  only  in  the  actual 
defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  I  shall 
do  my  utmost  to  prevent  an  actual  invasion 
of  Hitlerlsm  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In 
the  enclosed  referendum  the  question  of 
entry  into  war  means  di  finitely  on  foreign 
soil  or  in  foreign  waters  The  question  as  to 
convoys  and  the  Navy  is  also  definitely  in 
foreign  waters. 

I  have  my  own  convictions  in  these  mat- 
ters, but  I  want  an  honest  expression  from 
the  fathers  and  mothers  and  the  taxpayers 
of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  on  an 
issue  so  vital  to  their  welfare  and  future 
security. 

Kindly  mark  your  card  and  return  it  with- 
in 3  days.  All  that  if  necessary  is  to  mark 
and  mail  the  enclosed  card.  You  do  not 
have  to  sign  the  ballot;  sign  only  if  you 
wish. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Kndte  Hill, 
Member  of  Congress. 

BALLOT 

The  United  States  should— 

Send  convoys  or  navies  abroad n 

Keep  convoys  or  navies  at  home D 

Enter  the  war D 

Stay  out  of  the  war D 

Name   ...._.....-....... 

Address    

(Signatxirt;  optional) 

Please  return  this  ballot  within  8  days  of 

'«<=«'P^-  Knute  Hnx. 
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HON.  CUFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  July  3.  1941 


AR'nCLE  FROM  CHICAGO  DAILT  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord, 
I  include  the  following  article  from  the 
Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  July  1,  1941: 

[From  the  Chicago  Dally  Trlbunr.  of  July  I. 
1941] 

Claims  British  Sell  Material  Unitcd  States 
GrvES  Them — War  Aid  Finds  Wat  to  South 
America 

(By  William  Fulton) 

New  York,  Jxme  30.— A  warning  that  the 
United  States  must  not  become  so  at>sorbed 
in  its  rearmament  efforts  that  other  coun- 
tries will  bottle  up  our  trade  channels  with 
South  America  was  sounded  today  by  James 
S.  Kemper.  Chicago  Insurance  man  and  for- 
mer president  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  He  declared  the  British  espe- 
cially are  not  letting  the  war  cramp  their 
style. 

Arriving  on  the  liner  Uruguay  after  a 
7-week  visit  in  South  America,  Kemper  said 
British  firms,  unworrled  by  the  war  at  home, 
were  pursuing  business  vigorously  wherever 
it  could  be  found  in  this  country's  neighbor 
nations  to  the  south. 

WAR  FEVER  PP7./il  ES  NEIGHBORS 

"We  certainly  could  take  a  lesson  from  the 
way  the  British  are  handling  their  commer- 
cial affairs  these  days  in  South  America." 
remarked  Kemper.  "Their  representatives 
down  there  are  aggressive,  keen  for  business, 
active  1-  going  after  old  accounts  and  getting 
new  ones. 

"It  mystifies  South  Americans  that  people 
from  European  countries,  which  are  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  war,  seem  less  excited  about 
it  than  the  United  States.  We  should  not  get 
so  wrapped  up  in  this  defense  program  that 
we  lose  our  trade  channels  to  the  south." 

Kemper  was  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  delegation  to  the  Con- 
ference of  American  Organizations  of  Busi- 
ness and  Production  at  Montevideo.  All  21 
South  American  republics  were  represented 
except  Haiti 

PLAN  COXntT  or  ARBnUATION 

The  conference  decided  to  set  up  machinery 
for  settling  disputes  between  manufacturers, 
shippers,  and  buyers  of  the  various  countries 
through  arbitration  instead  of  in  the  courts. 

Most  startling  of  the  reports  which  Kemper 
heard  at  the  conference  sessions  and  in  his 
tour  of  the  larger  cities  were: 

First,  that  lend-lease  materials  given  away 
by  this  country  are  filtering  back  into  South 
America  to  compete  with  United  States  prod- 
ucts; and,  secondly,  that  censorship  olficlals, 
opening  the  malls  at  Trinidad,  are  making 
American  trade  secrets  available  to  British 
commercial  agents. 

"One  representative  of  a  large  firm  in  the 
United  States  told  me  how  he  had  bid  for  a 
large  project  which  would  take  3  years  to 
complete."  said  Kemper.  "The  British  came 
In  and  said  thc>  would  do  the  Job  in  2  years. 


This  American  told  me  the  British  could 
underbid  his  concern  because  various  mate- 
rials were  accessible  to  them  under  the  lend- 
lease  bill,  but  not  to  him. 

FIREBRICK  OROBR  UNDERMINKD 

"Another  story  that  came  to  me  first-hand 
was  about  the  South  American  concern  which 
was  planning  an  addition  to  its  plant  and 
negotiated  with  the  representative  of  a 
United  States  firm  for  a  shipment  of  fire- 
brick. The  representative  sent  an  air-mall 
letter  to  his  office,  and  3  days  later  a  British 
salesman  was  around  calling  on  the  South 
American  company  with  an  offer  to  supply 
the  firebrick  at  a  lower  price. 

"My  friend  lermed  his  letter  was  Inter- 
cepted at  Trinidad  and  the  censors  relayed 
the  information  to  their  commercial  at- 
tachfe." 

SHIP    SHORTAGE    HTTETS    TVAOS 

South  Americans  are  eager  to  do  bxisiness 
with  the  United  SUtes,  Kemper  declared, 
but  are  showing  Increasing  concern  over  the 
transfer  of  merchant  vessels  under  the  United 
States  flag  from  the  trade  routes  to  Govern- 
ment use  for  the  Army  or  Navy.  Cargoes  are 
piling  up  on  the  docks  for  want  of  bottoms 
U]  carry  them  northward. 

A  case  in  point  was  the  ship  on  which 
Kemper  and  his  wife  made  their  homeward 
voyage.  Slipping  into  New  York  harbor 
through  the  sea  haze,  the  Moore -McCormack 
lines'  Uruguay  was  deep  in  the  water  with  a 
cargo  of  6.000  tons  of  hides,  wcol.  manganese, 
coffee,  and  other  products  of  South  America. 
In  normal  times  officials  of  the  line  said,  the 
Uruguay  carried  between  2.000  and  3,000  tona 
of  cargo. 


Letter  From  a  Soldier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  July  3.  1941 


ARTICLE    FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO    CALL- 
BULLETIN 


Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  entitled 
"Letter  From  a  Soldier." 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  anyone  is  away  he 
looks  forward  eagerly  to  receiving  news 
of  what  is  going  on  among  the  home 
folks. 

At  the  present  time  thousands  of  young 
Americans  are  separated  from  their 
family  ties  and  are  serving  our  country 
in  camps  and  stations  at  great  distances 
from  where  tliey  live. 

They  long  for  letters. 

The  idea  has  been  beautifully  expressed 
in  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin.  The  article 
quotes  in  full  a  letter  from  a  young  re- 
cruit and  makes  a  numbei  of  excellent 
suggestions  as  to  how  we  may  all  do  our 
part.  This  article  is  most  appropriate 
on  the  day  before  the  Fourth  of  July. 
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Second,  It  should  be  remembered  that 
farmers  can  do  little  to  hurry  nature. 

Farmers  require  at  least  a  year,  and  usually 
longer,  to  increase  hog  production  materially. 
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represent  fair  eschange  value  to  the  producer. 
They  are  considerably  less  than  parity. 

What  the  farmer  gets  for  his  products  la. 
of  course,  of  importance  only  with  respect  to 
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forward.  It  must  not  be  at  the  expense  of 
••poor  country  cousins  "  If  agriculture  farea 
badly,  it  cannot  support  industry.  Without 
the   buying   power   of  agricultiue.  Industry 
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irtani  the  San   Fraaeteoo  Call-BalleCln  of 

June  23.  IMll 
Xjoma  Taoa  a  Souma — It's  AoimxsssD  to 
You — So  Takx  Pej«  nt  H*i»»  aho  Aitswm 

PmONTO 

Wc  bare  received  tbe  most  importoni  letter 
erer  addressed  to  this  newspaper. 

We  have  received  lettcra  on  national  de- 
fense, taxes,  power  problems,  relief,  and  other 
weighty  matters — but  none  of  more  Im- 
medute  Importance  to  all  of  us  than  this 
one. 

It  is  written  under  the  California  bear  and 
palm  tree  imignia  of  the  Two  Hundred  and 
Plflieth  Coast  ArtUlety  and  comes  from 
Pvt.  KenxMtb  L.  lloehler.  lAedlcal  De- 
partment  detachment.  Camp   McQualde. 

Private  lloehlers  letter  conUlns  an  ap- 
peal: both  a  general,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
Uter.  a  specific  one.  We  are  passing  it  on 
here  in  hope  that  it  brings  a  response  not 
only  to  him  but  to  others  of  the  many 
thousands  of  young  men  malting  up  our 
armed  forces. 

JVSt  A  KXCBUXr 

*'Dear  editor."  his  letter  begins,  "whenever 
aayoBC  asks  me  if  I  was  drafted.  I  always 
throw  out  my  chest  and  say:  'Who,  me?  I 
was  selected.' 

"I've  been  In  onr  Army  only  foe  about  4 
months,  but  I  think  I  am  kind  of  growing 
Into  it.  You  know,  the  way  you  do  with  an 
old  chair,  a  fishing  hat.  or  a  pipe.     •     •     • 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  coUectiva  morale 
of  our  Army  Is  baaed  largely  on  little  things. 
Things  Uke  a  Uttle  d\tst  down  the  rifle  barrel 
ott  inspection,  beans  cooked  maybe  on  the 
carbon  side,  a  few  inches  in  the  fit  of  your 
pants  one  way  or  another,  an  extra  spot  on 
the  galloping  ivorlea.     •     •     • 

"One  of  these  little  things  is  mall  from 
home. 

"If  a  soldier  gets  a  letter  now  and  then, 
gee.  it  makes  a  lot  at  difference!  It  doesn't 
take  long  to  write,  but  you  should  see  some 
of  theae  soldiers  when  they  get  a  letter. 
They're  a  lot  easier  to  live  with.  And  are 
they  proud!  It  makes  little  sparks  go  up 
your  spine. 

"Mr.  Editor,  how  about  reminding  the  folks 
for  us?  We  read  the  Call-Bulletin,  but  It 
cant  qtilte  take  the  place  of  a  letter." 

POSTSCXIFT 

That's  the  general  appeal  In  Private  Moeh- 
ler's  letter. 

The  specific  appeal  tomes  later,  "way  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  in  a  postscript: 

"P.  8.— Maybe  she'U  see  it  In  the  Call. 
Maybe  111  get  a  letter." 

Whoever  she  is  (or.  If  she  "isn't"  yet,  who- 
ever she  may  be)  the  editor  and  the  rest  of  the 
staff  hope  ahe  does  and  be  does. 

If  Private  Moehler  doesn't  get  a  letter  from 
her,  he  should  at  least  get  one  from  some  of 
ta. 

"Aiding  national  defense"  is  an  overworked 
shibboleth,  but  thla  is  one  real  way  in  which 
everybody  can  help — aiding  in  maintaining 
the  high  collective  morale  of  these  young  men 
toy  bolstering  the  individual  spirits,  by  mak- 
ing a  little  more  lead  for  Uncle  Sam's  other 
nifw»fc^«e  men.  the  boys  in  gray  on  postal 

COllKtlOII. 

STBOOT  "aiv«" 


Ttorcc  cents  wont  buy  a  defense  bond,  but 
a  stamp  will  go  a  long  way  toward  the  same 
end  by  bringing  cheer  to  the  fellow  you  know 
down  at  camp. 

Private  MOehler  lant  an  isolated  caaa, 
cither. 

Scmewhat  south  of  him.  at  Camp  Roberts, 
the  camp  paper — the  ZMspatch — recently  car- 
ried a  cartoon  toy  Phil  Hiistts.  to  the  same 
effect.  It  showed  a  soldier  shrugging  as  he 
tancd  away  fran  the  mail  window  empty- 
handed.    Tbm  caption  said  the  same  thing  as 


Private  lioehler's  letter,  more  eynUally  and 
succinctly: 

"The  Army  shows  you  how  many  swell 
friends  you  alnt  got." 

It's  a  wrong  that  needs  writing,  right  away. 

So.  fall  in.  You— parents,  girl  friends, 
uncles,  cousins,  aunts— and  the  pal  at  home 
still  in  a  civilian  Job.    Squads  write. 

(You,  too.  Miss  Postscript.    Give!) 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBKIA'nVES 


Thursday.  July  3.  1941 


ADDRESS  OP  THE  HONORABLE  PAYNE 
RATNBB,  GOVERNOR  OF  KANSAS 


Mr.  GUYER  of  Kacsas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  the  Honorable  Payne 
Ratner,  Governor  of  Plansas,  Conference 
of  Governors,  Boston.  Mass.,  July  1. 1941: 

It  is  a  delightful  pleasure  to  be  here  with 
my  fellow  Governors  to  renew  my  acquaint- 
ance with  those  I  am  fortunate  to  know  per- 
sonally, and  to  meet  so  many  others  with 
whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  work 
officially. 

To  Governor  Saltonstall  and  his  people.  I 
would  add  that  I  am  especially  pleased  to  be 
in  our  host  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  birth- 
place &f  much  of  the  culture  and  progress  of 
my  own  State  of  Kansas. 

The  Commonwealth  I  represent  is  a  leader 
in  agriculture,  suggesting  the  topic  I  am 
about  to  discuss.  Kansas,  for  example,  grows 
more  wheat  than  any  other  State.  But  at 
the  same  time,  "hyacinths  as  well  as  biscuits 
have  come  to  be  essential  to  tbe  Kansan's 
well-being."  To  an  Important  degree  this 
Is  true  because  of  the  influence  of  Massa- 
chusetts people  In  pioneer  times. 

When  members  of  a  New  England  emigrant 
aid  society  left  Boston  in  1854  to  aid  with 
the  settlement  of  Kansas,  they  sang  these 
lines  from  Whittier.  which  now  appear  be- 
neath a  painting  in  my  office  in  Topeka : 

"They  crossed  the  prairie  as  of  old 

The  Pilgrims  crossed  the  sea 
To  make  the  West,  as  they  the  East, 
The  homestead  of  the  free !" 

The  song  expressed  an  ideal  which  these 
New  Englanders  put  into  practice  through 
founding  churches  and  srtiools.  assuring  the 
true  freedom  which  lies  in  the  spirit  and 
In  the  mind.  Yes;  Kansas  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Massachusetts  for  this  early 
stimulation  which  helped  lead  to  the  best 
that  is  found  in  Kansas  today. 

Through  her  years  of  growth  Kansas  has 
alto  assimilated  many  progressive  ideals  and 
ideas  from  other  States  of  the  Union. 

In  the  heart  of  America,  Kansas  has  an 
especially  advantageous  position  with  regard 
to  agriculture.  She  draws  to  her  fertile  land 
many  of  the  varieties  and  types  of  products 
grown  in  the  North  and  takes  many  from  the 
South.  She  combines  products  of  the  East 
wltb  tboac  of  the  West.    At  tbe  crossroads 


of  tbe  Nation  Kansas  Is  the  melting  pot  of 

agricultural  endeavor. 

Speaking  now,  however,  I  am  not  con- 
cerned solely  with  Kansas  but  with  the  prob- 
lems of  all  States  with  relation  to  prepared- 
ness and  more  especially  with  the  place  of 
agriculture  in  national  defense. 

If  I  seem  to  refer  frequently  to  Kansas, 
it  is  because,  obviously,  I  know  most  about 
Kansas,  and  because  the  Kansas  viewpoint  in 
agricultural  matters  is  representative  of  the 
viewpoints  of  our  other  great  farm  States. 

This  is  truly  an  inspiring  conference.  Here 
are  repres«ited  the  diversified  resources  of  the 
richest  country  In  the  world.  Here  are  found 
the  varied  interests  of  all  sections  of  the  Na- 
tion. What  Is  more  important,  here  U  reflect- 
ed the  spirit  of  a  people  more  free  than  any 
on  earth — a  people  determined  to  maintain 
that  freedom  through  unified  action. 

It  was  unity  that  held  the  Thirteen  Orig- 
inal Colonies  together.  It  was  imlty  that 
made  possible  the  vast  expansion  that  result- 
ed in  the  sisterhood  of  States  which  is  ours  to- 
day. Only  through  unity  can  we  meet  suc- 
cessfully the  present  crisis  that  confronts  this 
Nation  from  abroad. 

But  no  such  unity  can  be  achieved  without 
a  proper  balance  of  agricultvire  and  Industry. 
As  a  team,  agriculture  and  Industry  can 
pull  together  effectively  in  the  harness  of 
preparedness.  But  if  one  holds  back  in  the 
traces,  speed  and  efficiency  are  sacrificed.  In 
the  resulting  disharmony,  all  may  be  lost. 

it  is  of  vital  importance  now.  as  always,  that 
the  people  ol  this  country  be  adequately  fed 
and  clothed.  America  also  calls  upon  agri- 
culture for  the  food  and  the  farm  products 
necessary  for  defense.  If  we  are  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  peoples 
in  those  democracies  resisting  aggression,  they 
must  have  food  and  clothing,  as  well  as 
weapons.  Civilians,  as  well  as  soldiers,  must 
be  helped.  Here  again.  America  turns  to  her 
farmers  for  aid. 

To  understand  the  difficulty  of  adapting  ag- 
riculture to  changing  conditions,  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  realize  that  farming  is  stiU  primarily 
a  business  of  individualists.  In  our  national- 
agricultural  plant  there  are  many  thousands 
of  independent  units,  each  with  its  own  man- 
agement. Programs  designed  to  increase  the 
output  of  these  units — the  farms  of  the 
United  States — must  appeal  to  the  many, 
rather  than  to  the  few.  On  the  other  hand. 
In  certain  nonagricultural  lines  of  industry, 
decisions  made  by  a  few  men  can  and  do  de- 
termine production. 

An  Increase  or  decrease  In  the  production 
cf  automobiles,  for  example,  can  be  brought 
about  by  the  decisions  of  a  few  men.  But  a 
material  Increase  In  wheat  production  can  be 
achieved  only  when  our  farmers,  decidiixg 
upon  the  matter  Individually,  cooperate  to 
that  end. 

When  a  large  share  of  industry  decides  to 
concentrate  on  the  production  of  certain 
things — such  as  airplanes  and  munitions — 
the  change  can  be  made  in  a  relatively  swift 
manner.  Many  of  the  machines  and  tools 
of  normal  times  can,  when  necessary,  be  con- 
verted to  defense  work.  When  required, 
new  machines  can  be  made  and  Installed. 
Thousands  of  workers  can  quickly  be  adapted 
to  change  duties,  and  thousands  of  addi- 
tional men  can  be  trained  speedily  for  In- 
dustrial tasks. 

Industry  can  undertake  its  contracts  with 
the  prospect  of  comparatively  quick  sales, 
carefully  giiardlng  against  overproduction. 

Agriculture,  on  the  other  hand,  must  look 
far  in  advance. 

First,  our  farmers  must  be  convinced  at 
the  necessity  and  desirability  of  stepping  up 
their  production.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  decision  must  be  made  by  mllllona 
of  IndtvMuals — not  just  a  few  men. 
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Second.    It    should    be    remembered    that   i 
farmers  can  do  little  to  hurry  nature. 

Farmers  require  at  le3ist  a  year,  and  usually 
longer,  to  Increase  hog  production  materially. 
With  beef  cattle  It  takes  2  to  4  years  to  bring 
about  an  Important  Increase  at  the  market. 
Raising  dairy  production  requires  almost  as 
long. 

The  long  period  that  must  elapse  before 
farmers  can  realize  returns  on  new  decisions 
make  them  cautious  about  changing  their 
programs.  For  siirvlval,  farmers  must  be 
convinced  that  the  netKl  will  not  pass  while 
they  are  working  with,  or  waiting  on,  the 
processes  of  nature. 

The  farm  labor  supply  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. Usually  the  work  is  done  by  the 
farmer  and  members  cf  his  family,  with  the 
occasional  assistance  cf  neighbors.  For  ex- 
ample. In  Kansas,  fewer  than  50  percent  of 
the  farmers  normally  hire  any  labor.  Even 
at  a  time  like  this  mcs"  of  the  work  will  con- 
tinue to  be  done  by  the  farmer  and  his  family 
for  the  reason  that  other  labor  is  difficult  to 
obtain. 

Many  of  our  young  men  have  gone  into 
military  service  or  to  industrial  work  con- 
nected with  national  defense.  Some  have 
gone  from  the  farms,  others  from  cities. 
This  has  decreased  the  natural  labor  supply 
of  the  farm.  At  the  same  time  it  has  taken 
away  many  from  the  cities  who  would  ordi- 
narily be  drawn  into  farm  work  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis. 

If  our  farmers  increase  their  production 
greatly  they  risk  being  caught  short.  They 
risk  a  declining  marki;t.  They  risk  having 
on  their  bands  the  necessary  new  Implements 
required  for  great  production.  They  risk 
undertaking  a  responsibility  without  assur- 
ance of  adequate  labor  at  a  cost  they  can 
meet.  All  of  these  hazards  are  in  addition 
to  the  chances  farmers  must  always  take 
with  the  elements. 

Unwise  expansion  would  be  a  stone  around 
the  neck  of  agriculture.  Our  farmers  are 
therefore  cautious  about  venturing  too  far. 
Their  desire  is  an  economic  plane  for  agri- 
culture comparable  to  that  of  industry.  This 
Is  no  selfish  desire,  for  the  economic  balance 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  security  of  this 
Nation,  depend  upon  its  realization. 

In  April  of  this  year,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment called  upon  American  farmers  to  pro- 
duce more  pork,  dairj'  products,  eggs,  and 
poultry.  It  takes  corn  to  make  pork.  It  takes 
feed  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  poultry, 
eggs,  and  dairy  products.  This  request  of 
the  Gcvernment  can  therefore  be  met  only 
through  a  general  stepping  up  of  the  farm 
program. 

The  Government  proposes  to  buy  pork, 
dairy  products,  eggs,  and  poultry  on  the  open 
,  market  to  accumulate  reserve  supplies  of  food. 
It  Is  announced  that  such  supplies  will  be 
needed  for  transfer  to  the  British  and  other 
friendly  peoples  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Lease  Lend  Act;  for  release  upon  the  market 
In  case  of  unwarranted  speculative  price  In- 
creases; to  meet  requests  from  the  Red  Cross 
for  shipment  to  war  refugee  areas;  and  for 
distribution  to  some  of  cur  own  people 
through  welfare  channels.  The  need  of  such 
food  for  our  ovra  armed  forces,  and  for  the 
workers  of  Industry,  is  also  taken  Into  ac- 
count. 

As  an  Inducement  to  farmers  to  enter  Into 
such  a  program,  the  Government  proposes 
to  support  long-term  prices  at  these  approxi- 
mate levels:  Hogs.  9  cents  a  pound;  dairy 
products,  based  on  butter  at  31  cents  a  pound; 
chickens.  15  cents  a  pound;  eggs,  22  cents  a 
dozen.  These  prices  are  subject  to  the  cus- 
tomary commercial  differentials  for  market 
grades  and  qualities,  existing  price  relation- 
ships, and  seasonal-price  variations. 

As  I  understand  It,  these  prices  are  not 
pegged.  The  Government  only  supports  this 
level  generally.    Moreover,  these  prices  do  not 


represent  fair  exchange  value  to  the  producer. 
They  are  considerably  less  than  parity. 

What  the  farmer  gets  for  his  products  is. 
of  course,  of  importance  only  with  respect  to 
the  prices  he  must  pay  for  the  things  he 
must  buy.  If  he  Is  poorly  paid  for  his  prod- 
ucts, his  purchasing  power  is  reduced.  He 
can't  buy  the  commodities  of  industry.  A 
fair  profit  for  agriculture  means  more  money 
for  industry,  management,  and  labor. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misconcep- 
tion about  benefit  pajrments  to  farmers. 
These  payments  originated  In  an  effort  to 
help  agriculture  out  of  a  depression  which 
also  affected  Industry.  Measures  had  to  be 
taken  to  insure  a  better  national  farm  pro- 
gram— not  just  to  help  the  farmers,  but  to 
help  achieve  an  agricultural-industrial  bal- 
ance vital  to  all  our  citizens. 

But  this  is  only  temporary  assistance 
needed  to  help  bridge  an  emergency.  Benefit 
payments  are  not  the  final  answer  to  agricul- 
ture's problems.  The  real  answer  is  a  proper 
balance  of  agriculture  and  Industry.  In  the 
past  cur  farmers  too  often  have  held  the 
short  end  of  the  stick. 

In  these  days  of  national-defense  effort 
along  Industrial  lines  our  agricultural  States, 
especially  in  the  Middle  West,  have  shared  too 
little  in  the  industrial  expansion.  This 
raises  a  grave  danger  that  agriculmre  will  be 
thrown  even  further  out  of  balance. 

Most  of  the  guns,  airplanes,  and  munitions 
are  being  made  In  the  already  highly  indus- 
trialized sectloris  of  the  Nation.  Agriculture 
Is  contributing  important  materials  for  these 
purposes,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  But 
as  they  are  furnished,  there  Is  hope  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers  that  more  of  these  prod- 
ucts will  find  use  in  industries  located  In 
agricultural  States. 

Every  State  has  agricultural  interests  which 
could  be  vastly  benefited  by  a  proper  decen- 
tralization of  defense  industries.  There 
should  be  a  more  widespread  distribution  of 
industries  within  each  State,  as  well  as  among 
the  States  of  the  Nation. 

Since  agricultures  great  stronghold  Is  In 
my  own  section  of  America.  I  should  like  to 
cite  you  the  case  of  the  Midwest  with  respect 
to  the  need  for  decentralization: 

We  know  that  elementary  military  strategy 
makes  it  Imperative  to  place  vital  defense 
plants  and  supplies  in  safe  sectors — and 
there  are  no  safer  places  In  the  United  States 
than  in  rural  areas  such  as  the  Midwest. 

We  know  that  it  Is  always  desirable  to  have 
production  close  to  the  source  of  raw  mate- 
rials— and  many  of  the  raw  materials  of 
defense  come  from  the  Midwest. 

Both  for  military  and  industrial  purposes 
the  products  of  agriculture  have  a  variety  of 
uses.  From  field  corn,  for  example,  can  be 
produced  more  than  60  kinds  of  chemicals. 
From  oats  and  barley  vitamin  tablets  are 
made.  Livestock  means  not  only  meat  but 
leather,  fats,  and  glue.  Clothing  from  wool 
and  cotton,  linseed  oil  from  fiax.  sugar  from 
beets,  and  plastics  from  soybeans  are  all 
derived  from  agriculture.  An  endless  variety 
of  products'  essential  to  defense  could  be 
mentioned. 

We  know  that  uninterrupted  production 
often  depends  upon  loyal  labor — and  there 
are  no  more  patriotic  or  Intelligent  workmen 
than  those  of  the  Midwest. 

Our  farmers  are  unable  to  understand  why 
more  people  are  being  concentrated  in  con- 
gested areas  when  better  living  conditions 
for  workers  and  their  families  exist  In  agri- 
cultural areas. 

All  of  these  things  are  vital  factors  in  de- 
fense and  in  ova  national  economy.  A  proper 
agricultural-industrial  balance  ts  of  prime 
importance  to  every  citizen. 

If  our  great  American  family  Is  to  pros- 
per, agriculture  must  not  be  forced  Into  the 
position  of  living  on  crumbs  from  the  botm- 
tiftU  table  it  helps  spread.    If  industry  goea 


forward.  It  must  not  be  at  the  expense  of 
"poor  country  cousins."  If  agriculture  faret 
badly,  it  cannot  support  industry.  Without 
the  buying  power  of  agriculture.  Industry 
vrould  be  poverty-stricken. 

We  also  know  that  industry  and  labor  must 
make  fair  profits  in  order  to  buy  the  products 
of  agriculture.  If  industry  and  labor  become 
poor,  then  ever.'one  suffers.  A  well-balanced 
agricultural- industrial  economy  must  there- 
fore be  our  constant  goal. 

At  no  time  since  the  World  War.  except  for 
fleeting  intervals,  has  the  farmer  enjoyed  a 
parity  with  lat)or  and  industry.  Industrial 
wages  have  gone  up  tremendously.  If  the 
farmer  were  paid  in  the  same  proportion,  he 
would  now  be  selling  his  wheat  at  92  a  bushel 
or  more;  his  corn  at  about  $1  50;  his  hogs  at 
around  $16.  Instead,  he  Is  selling  at  approxi- 
mately half  those  prices. 

I  hope  that  in  presenting  this  realistic  side 
of  the  agricultural  situation  I  am  not  paint- 
Injj  a  picture  too  pessimistic.  To  do  so  would 
be  unfair  to  the  farmers  of  Kansas  and  to 
those  of  other  States.  1  hope,  too.  that  it  will 
not  be  assumed  that  our  farmers  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  assume  their  share  of  defense 
responsibilities. 

Our  farmers  are  willing.  They  are  able. 
You  can  count  on  them.  America  can  count 
on  them. 

Agriculture  Is  mobilized.  It  Is  prepared. 
It  was  ready  long  before  Industry  and  it  is 
keeping  up  to  date. 

Agriculture  has  proved  its  capacity,  proved 
its  ability.  Back  of  it  all  lies  a  spirit  of 
self-reliance  and  Independence  among  our 
farm  people  that  is  America's  strongest  hope 
for  the  future.  Whatever  may  occur,  our 
farmers  will  stay  on  the  job.  They  will  not 
strike.  With  them  patriotism  comes  first. 
They  flnd  in  the  freedom  of  America  not 
excuses  to  abuse  that  freedom  but  reason  to 
work  for  the  preservation  of  their  independ- 
ence. 

If  the  United  States  is  the  arsenal  of 
democracy,  then  our  Farm  Belt  1b  the  great 
larder  of  democracy.  The  American  farmer 
is  today,  as  alwajrs,  our  source  of  life-giving 
food.  In  this  critical  hour  he  is  vital  to  our 
national  defense,  and  the  principal  s  urea 
of  encouragement  to  millions  across  the  seas. 
In  the  forefront  of  our  military  prepared- 
ness are  the  boys  In  uniform — and  many  of 
these  have  gone  out  from  the  farm.  Work- 
ing with  them  in  this  era  of  mechanized 
defense  are  those  at  the  machines  of  Indus- 
try. Back  of  them  all  Is  our  patriotic  army 
of  farmers — men  In  overalls  who  flnd  their 
service  on  the  land  that  gives  life  to  us  all. 
Without  this  army  of  farmers  there  could 
be  no  air  fleet  to  spread  protecting  wings 
over  America,  no  ships  to  guard  against  in- 
vasion by  sea.  no  military  or  Industrial  de- 
fense of  any  kind. 

Farming  is  not  a  dramatic  business.  We 
read  daily  of  the  exciting  race  for  industrial 
supremacy — of  hov  bombing  planes  are 
rushed  through  the  assembly  lines,  of  how 
the  flres  of  Industry  glow  day  and  night  for 
the  defense  of  \merica.  We  are  proud  of 
these  miracles  of  Industrial  achievement,  and 
of  the  men  behind  the  miracles.  But  It  !s 
food  and  the  products  of  agrlctilture  that 
make  these  things  possible. 

You  won't  flnd  much  romance  in  plowing 
com.  There  are  no  dramatics  In  combining 
wheat.  It  is  not  exciting  to  feed  pigs  or  to 
pitch  hay.  But  today  these  prosaic  acts  are 
the  things  tha'.  count. 

Today  our  farmers  are  playing  almost  aa 
vital  a  role  as  those  who  left  their  flelda 
and  took  up  muskets  to  defend  their  libertj 
at  Concord  and  Lexington. 

In  this  crisis  agriculture  faces  its  greatest 
responslbUlty.  In  the  end  it  wUl  be  the 
steady  hand  of  the  farmer  on  his  plow  that 
will  guide  America  safely  to  her  dotlny. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
V  TBI  BOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  July  3.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  KARL  U.  LxCOMPTB, 
OP  IOWA 

Mr.  LtCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
Include  a  short  address  I  gave  recently 
oyer  radio  station  WINX  as  a  part  of  the 
Iowa  Salute  program: 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  distinguished  lowan  once 
Mkld.  "In  aU  that  l«  great  and  good.  Iowa  af- 
fords the  best."  This  statement  is  so  very 
■ell-evldent  that  scarcely  any  elaboration  ia 
necessary.  Situated  in  the  center  of  the  rich- 
est agricultural  region  in  the  world.  Iowa  has 
more  than  25  percent  of  all  of  the  grade  A  1 
crop-producing  soil  of  the  country.  Natu- 
rally, we  are  not  surprised  to  discover  that 
Iowa  ranks  first  in  the  production  of  corn — 
that  great  product  of  the  Plaiixs  States. 

Plrst  again  is  our  Bute  in  oats.  Naturally 
It  follows  that  the  Hawkeye  State  is  first  in 
hoga.  horses,  and  poultry,  and  yields  only  to 
Tac»»  in  the  production  of  beef  cattle,  and 
Indeed  w*  are  cloaely  pressing  even  Texas  in 
toUl  value  of  cattle  marketed  annually.  It 
has  come  to  be  axiomatic  that  the  choicest 
prime  corn-fed  beef  comes  from  the  Iowa  feed 
lots.    Thousands  of  head  of  cattle  from  the 

ges  are  brought   Into  our  State  jnnually 

to  be  finished  before  shJiment  to  the  eastern 
and  central  markets. 

The  great  Iowa  hen  annxially  produces 
more  wealth  than  all  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  the  Pacific  coast  States.  In  re- 
cent years  the  marketing  of  turkeys  has 
reached  colossal  proportions.  Many  farms 
market  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  birds  per 
year,  while  the  high  mark  for  one  twkey 
raiser  may  reach  fifty  or  sixty  thousand. 
Iowa  has  never  been  considered  a  wool-  and 
sheep-producing  State  of  the  first  rank,  yet 
late  sutlstlcs  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture show  that  the  State  sends  annually 
to  market  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  head 
of  sheep  and  lambs  for  a  total  value  of  nearly 
$10,000,000.  and  10.000.000  pounds  of  wool 

Iowa's  permanent  place  In  the  field  of  agri- 
culture is  not  seriously  challenged.  We  fur- 
nlj^  one-tenth  of  the  country's  food  supply. 
Our  products  normally  go  to  every  Important 
market  of  the  globe,  and  Invariably  attract  the 
top  prices. 

Easily  95  percent  of  the  State  Is  tillable. 
Certainly  no  other  State  has  so  very  little 
waste  land. 

While  the  per  capita  wealth  for  the  entire 
country,  according  to  latest  figures,  appears 
to  be  something  like  $2,685  It  Is  notable  that 
the  same  authority  gives  the  per  capita 
wealth  of  the  Rawkeye  State  at  somewhere 
to  the  neighborhood  of  twice  the  average 
for  the  ITnited  States,  or  $4,322  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  child.  Iowa  is  known  as 
the  richest  field  for  the  auto  salesman  or 
the  manufacturer  of  modern  equipment  of 
all  kinds.  In  fact,  motor  vehicles  owned 
within  the  State  could  transport  the  entire 
population  to  distant  points  between  sunrise 
and  sunset  without  any  strain  upon  the 
carriers  or  the  highways. 

But  the  greatest  contribution  Is  the  char- 
acter of  the  young  folks  In  every  emer- 
gency Iowa  youth  has  come  forward  to  the 
aid  Cft  the  Republic.    Iowa  boys  poured  out 


their  blood  for  Uberty  on  every  batUefield 
from  Palo  Alto  to  the  forest  of  the  Argonne. 
Right  now  thousands  of  Iowa  boys  are  in 
training  In  the  gallant  Army  this  country 
has  assembled  for  defense  purposes — if  the 
defense  of  our  Nation  becomes  necessary. 

In  the  organization  of  the  great  American 
Legion,  Iowa  men  took  a  leading  part,  and  it 
has  become  traditional  that  "Iowa  leads  the 
Legion." 

At  the  National  Capital,  Iowa  men  and 
women  stand  high  in  the  councils  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government,  and 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  Iowa  supplies  leadership  in  industry, 
ediKstion.  art.  labor,  religion,  finance,  and 
even  in  the  field  of  sports  Iowa  men  hold 
top  rank.  Perhaps  at  this  moment  followers 
of  baseball  from  Maine  to  California  marvel 
at  the  achievements  of  an  Iowa  farm  boy — 
the  great  Bob  Feller,  who  has  already  won 
16  games  in  the  American  League  this  cur- 
rent season.  But  he  stands  ready  to  report 
to  an  Army  camp  whenever  his  name  may  be 
called 

Iowa  came  to  statehood  in  1846.  only  14 
years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
or  the  War  between  the  States,  as  our  beloved 
friends  of  the  old  South  prefer  to  designate 
the  late  unpleasantness.  The  State  v/as  stUl 
sparsely  settled,  yet  nearly  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  responded  to  the  call.  Again  in 
1898  Iowa  gave  her  full  share  and  more,  and  in 
the  World  War  the  Iowa  twys  responded  from 
every  city.  town,  village,  and  rural  com- 
munity. And  the  folks  at  home  oversub- 
scribed every  Liberty  bond  drive,  every  Red 
Cross  campaign,  and  every  Y.  M.  C.  A.  effort. 
Iowa  citizens  came  forward  promptly  and 
oversubscribed  without  any  questions. 

From  the  days  of  the  earliest  pioneers  to 
the  present  moment  education  has  been  em- 
phasized and  educational  facilities  have  been 
provided  from  the  single-room  country  school 
to  the  magnificent  State  University  at  Iowa 
City.  In  Grinnell  College  the  State  has  per- 
haps the  oldest  Institution  of  higher  learning 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  it  is  recog- 
nized as  one  educational  institution  whose 
importance  Is  measured  not  in  large  enroll- 
ments but  rather  In  scholastic  attainments. 
The  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames  is  by  all 
odds  the  first  and  foremost  agricultural  col- 
lege in  the  United  States.  Elsewhere  there 
are  25  or  more  outstanding  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. In  addition  there  are  top-ranking 
grade  schools,  academies,  high  schools,  and 
Junior  colleges  in  every  county  in  the  State. 
This  program  over  a  long  period  of  years  re- 
flects itself  in  the  very  notable  fact  that  Iowa 
has  the  lowest  percent  of  Illiteracy  in  the 
entire  Union.  This  is  not  a  mere  accident. 
It  was  not  achieved  in  a  day.  It  is  the  result 
(tf  the  long-range  program  of  education  laid 
down  by  the  pioneers  a  century  and  more  ago 
and  supported  cheerfully  by  taxpayers  and 
public-spirited  citizens  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

The  region  that  comprises  the  Common- 
wealth of  Iowa  became  a  part  of  this  Republic 
through  the  Louisiana  Purchase  by  President 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Iowa  became  the  first 
free  daughter  or  free  State  carved  out  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  territory.  The  country 
was  explored  by  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedi- 
tion, and  one  member  of  this  courageous 
band  (Sergeant  Floyd)  is  buried  in  north- 
west Iowa.   Bis  grave  is  appropriately  marked. 

In  the  first  engagement,  or  the  first  battle 
of  the  World  War  in  1917,  Merle  Hay,  of 
Glldden,  Iowa,  was  one  ot  five  boys  who  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  on  the  battlefields  of 
Prance. 

Leas  than  2  weeks  ago  the  0-9,  an  American 
submarine,  was  lost  off  the  New  Hampshire 
coast,  and  Comdr.  Howard  Abbott,  of  Osceola. 
Iowa,  and  his  32  companions,  true  heroes, 
true  defenders,  are  entombed  at  their  posts 
where  they  died  in  line  cf  duty. 

Iowa  boys  are  first  in  every  war  and  always 
the  last  to  leave  the  field  of  battle. 


Nor  must  we  overlook  the  Industrial  prod- 
ucts of  Iowa.  Her  mills  and  factories  put 
out  annually  upward  of  $1,000,000,000  worth 
of  manufactured  products.  The  State  has 
valuable  mineral  deposits  of  coal,  gypsum, 
lead,  and  limestone,  and  these  are  only  partly 
developed.  A  magnificent  road  system,  as 
well  as  thousands  of  miles  of  railways,  con- 
nect every  town  and  city  with  one  another 
and  with  the  metropolitan  au-eas. 

The  great  State  was  named  by  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  "Iowa,"  meaning  "beautiful 
land."  Between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Mis- 
souri, Iowa  is  held  in  the  strong  embrace  of 
two  mighty  rivers.  May  heaven  bless  her  and 
her  devoted  and  patriotic  citizens.  Her  af- 
fection, like  the  rivers  of  her  borders,  flows 
on  to  an  Inseparable  union.  The  motto  on 
the  great  seal,  "Our  liberties  we  prize  and 
our  rights  we  will  maintain,"  is  the  watch 
word  and  the  keynote  as  we  point  with  pride 
to  our  glorlotis  history  end  look  with  confl- 
dence  to  the  future  greatness  of  our  Com- 
monwealth and  to  the  security  of  this  Nation. 


Dedication  of  Federal  Building  at  Colum- 
bia, Tenn. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIRT  COURTNEY 

OF  TENNTSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  July  3.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  JUDGE  WALTER  E.  KELLEY. 
AND  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  OP 
HON.  WIRT  COURTNEY,  OF  TENNESSEE 


Mr.  COURTNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  address  of  Hon.  Walter  E.  Kelley,  de- 
livered recently  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  Federal  Court  and  Post  Office  Build- 
ing at  Columbia,  Term.,  in  my  district, 
and  the  Introductory  remarks  I  made  at 
the  time: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and 
friends,  I  am  happy  to  escape  from  the  stress 
of  official  duties  In  Washington  for  this  brief 
visit  to  my  district.  Maury  County,  and 
Columbia.  Before  making  the  brief  observa- 
tions that  I  intend  to  make  pertinent  to  this 
happy  occasion,  it  occurs  to  me  that  you 
would  like  a  short  first-hand  report  on  na- 
tional and  international  affairs  in  which  we 
are  all  so  deeply  concerned. 

Until  very  recently,  and  for  many  months, 
some  of  us  in  Washington  have  fretted  and 
been  greatly  disturbed  over  the  inadequate 
aid  that  we  are  giving  the  embattled  democ- 
racies of  the  world  for  their  defense  and, 
what  in  the  last  analysis  is  for  our  own 
necessary  self-defense. 

We  have  promised  aid  to  China  but  that  has 
been  largely  on  paper  and  of  little  material 
benefit.  At  the  same  time  we  have  been 
permitting  shipments  of  war  materials  to  go 
to  Japan  for  cruel  use  against  the  very  people 
we  are  pledged  to  help.  Such  a  policy,  in  case 
of  any  nation  with  less  patience  and  stoicism 
than  the  Chinese,  would  have  turned  friend- 
ship for  MS  to  hatred. 

Our  promised  aid  to  Greece  In  her  heroic 
resistance  did  not  materialize  and  our  coun- 
try cannot  escape  some  responsibility  for  the 
present  plight  of  Greece. 

As  the  vaunted  arsenal  to  Great  Britata. 
the  munitions  and  supplies  that  have  trickled 
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through  were  meager,  totally  Inadequate,  and 
whoUy  unworthy  of  o\ir  capabilities. 

Much  of  this  Inefficiency  and  ineffectiveness 
was  due  to  strikes  In  our  defense  industries 
throughout  the  country  and  to  the  weak  pol- 
icy of  the  Labor  Department  as  administered 
by  its  present  Secretary,  Madam  Perkins,  who 
Is  totally  miscast  for  her  part  In  this  time  of 
peril  and  emergency. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  within 
the  past  10  days  or  so,  the  national  labor 
situation  has  greatly  clarified.  The  speeding 
up  of  appropriate  legislation  in  Congress  and 
the  determined  action  by  otu:  President  and 
Commander  in  Chief,  spell,  in  my  opinion, 
the  end  of  strikes  in  defense  industries  during 
the  emergency. 

A  few  patriotic  labor  leaders,  too.  have  set 
al>out  vigorously  to  uproot  the  radical  ele- 
ments in  the  unions,  and  I  believe  that  from 
here  out  we  will  show  a  solid  front  in  this 
country  and  amaze  the  world  at  our  mass 
production  of  war  materials  and  the  insur- 
ance of  its  delivery  to  the  place  where  it  is 
most  needed.  I  even  have  a  faint  hope  for 
the  resignation  of  Madam  Perkins,  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  desired. 

Our  airplane  production  Is  now  up  to  about 
1,500  a  month  and  steadily  growing.  Twenty- 
seven  shiploads  of  war  materials  are  on  the 
high  seas  bound  for  the  British  front  in  the 
latest  theater  of  war.  Steps  are  being  taken 
to  give  real  help  to  the  Chinese  and  to  cut 
off  war  supplies  to  Japan,  and  all  in  all  I 
report  to  you  that  hope,  faith,  and  deter- 
mination purple  the  east  and  a  spirit  of  opti- 
mism pervades  your  Capital  City. 

It  Is  refreshing  now  to  turn  from  the  tragic 
horror  of  wa^  to  the  dedication  of  this  buUd- 
Ing,  for  which  purpose  we  are  gathered  to- 
day. As  we  stand  here  in  this  peaceful  city, 
the  misty  haze  of  the  quiet  hills  about  us, 
the  bluegrass  carpeting  the  good,  productive 
earth  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  unscarred  by 
bomb  hole  or  crater,  it  Is  difficult  to  realize 
that  across  the  seas  the  world  runs  with  blood 
as  millions  of  men  seek  to  malm  and  wound 
and  kill  their  fellows.  As  we  consecrate  this 
building  for  the  lofty  purposes  for  which  it 
Is  Intended,  let  us  reconsecrate  ourselves  to 
our  country  and  to  our  common  pxirpose  ot 
keeping  the  peace  we  now  enjoy  imder  God, 
but  further  to  the  firm  resolution  of  helping 
with  every  power  at  our  command  the  democ- 
racies of  the  world  that  now  struggle  almost 
on  their  kne«  for  the  things  we  so  lightly 
enjoy — liberty,  freedom  of  speech  and  press 
and  action,  and  freedom  to  worship  oxir  Cre- 
ator as  our  own  hearts  and  consciences  dic- 
tate and  command. 

Permit  me  now  to  congratulate  this  county 
and  city,  its  chamber  of  commerce,  and  Its 
many  tireless  civic  leaders  at  this  consumma- 
tion of  a  dream  of  many  years,  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  beautiful  Federal  courthouse  and 
post-office  building.  J 

I  wish  I  could  claim  some  credit  for  the 
appropriation,  but,  as  you  know,  the  project 
was  authorized  by  reason  of  the  determined 
Insistence  of  Senator  McKellar  and  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessor,  Judge  Clarence  W. 
Turner. 

Senator  McKellar's  state  of  health  pre- 
vents him  from  t>eing  here  today,  although 
I  am  happy  to  say  h^  has  convalesced  from  a 
serious  operation  and  Is  back  at  his  desk  in 
Washington.  Through  me  he  sends  you  his 
heartiest  congratulations  and  Ijest  wishes. 
Senator  Stewart  expected  to  come,  but  was 
detained  by  official  duties.  I  am  sure  that 
Judge  Turner,  from  his  present  abode  yonder 
between  that  last  opening  in  the  hills  and 
beyond  the  last  horizon's  rim,  looks  down  on 
us  today  and  is  happy  to  see  the  full  fruition 
of  his  efforts.  This  project  was  authorized  by 
an  act  of  Augtist  25,  1937.  The  amount  al- 
lotted was  $398,000.  When  the  contract  was 
awarded  to  the  nationally  known  firm  of 
Henke  Construction  Co  ,  of  Chicago,  a  prompt 
and  well-done  Job  was  assured.    Work  began 


Febriiary  28.  1940.  The  cornerstone  was  laid 
on  AprU  1,  1940,  and  the  building  completed 
May  20,  1941. 

You  have  here  now  a  building  of  rare 
beauty  and  dignity,  unexcelled  in  the  South. 
Not  a  building  of  stone  that  would  crumble 
perhaps  in  half  a  century,  but  of  eternal  mar- 
ble that  generation  after  generation,  down 
the  corridor  of  time,  will  wonder  at  and 
admire. 

We  dedicate  this  buUding  today  to  the 
purposes  of  service,  truth.  Justice,  and  free- 
dom, the  foundation  upoii  which  our  common 
country  rests.  We  dedicate  it  to  the  living 
and  to  the  memory  of  those  good  men  and 
true  long  departed  who  have  made  oiur  coun- 
try the  citadel  of  freedom  and  liberty  that 
It  Is.  We  dedicate  it  In  the  fuU  belief  that 
those  yet  unborn  will  preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  the  country  that  it  represents  with 
their  blood  and  lives  If  need  be.  We  dedi- 
cate it  In  the  belief  that  the  service  rendered 
and  the  Judgments  passed  within  its  con- 
fines wUl  refiect  always  the  true  Ideals  of 
America,  the  land  that  we  love. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  my  district  I 
want  to  extend  sincere  thanks  to  our  dis- 
tinguished guest,  who  will  now  address  you, 
for  his  presence  here  today. 

His  career  should  be  an  inspiration  to  every 
young  man.  Coming  to  Washington  in  his 
youth  as  a  stenographer,  he  found  time  to 
attend  George  Washington  University  and 
the  Georgetown  School  of  Law,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  degree.  Attached  to  the  legal 
department  of  the  Post  Office  in  1914.  hU  ad- 
vance has  been  rapid  until  he  is  now  first 
assistant  to  the  Solicitor  and  Acting  Solicitor 
for  the  Department,  in  which  capacities  he 
has  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  aU  official 
Washington.  I  am  happy  to  Introduce  to 
you  Judge  W.  E.  Kelley. 

REMARKS    or    WALTER    X.     KXLLT,    ASSISTANT    TO 

THE    soucrroR,    POST    omcx    department, 

UPON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  DEDICATION  Or 
THE  NEW  FEDERAL  BX7ILOING  AT  COLUMBIA, 
TENN.,   ON   JUNE    17,    1B41 

I  hardly  need  to  assure  you  that  the  pres- 
ent Postmaster  General  Is  no  less  interested 
in  the  completion  and  dedication  of  this  new 
Federal  building  than  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Farley,  who  was  here  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone.  Due  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  events  are  taking  place 
In  the  field  of  government,  it  has  not  l^een 
feasible  for  Mr.  Walker  to  be  with  you  today. 
It  Is  Indeed  a  privilege  for  me  to  represent 
the  Post  Office  Department  upon  this  occa- 
sion, as  it  affords  the  rare  opportunity  to 
greet  the  public  which  will  be  served  by  this 
new  structure  and  likewise  to  meet  members 
of  the  postal  personnel  which  carry  on  in 
the  field  the  real  work  of  the  Postal  Service 
with  such  efficiency. 

While  designed  chiefly  for  use  as  a  post 
office  and  as  a  Federal  courthouse,  within  the 
walls  of  this  building  other  activities  of  the 
United  States  will  have  offices.  It  may  thus 
well  be  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  entire 
Federal  Government.  Although  I  am  of  the 
legal  profession,  it  Is  fitting  on  this  occasion 
that  I  speak  to  you  for  the  most  part  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Postal  Service.  I  observe 
from  the  program  that  later  in  the  day  there 
are  to  be  special  exercises  in  connection  with 
the  dedication  of  the  Federal  courtroom. 
We  can  all  appreciate  the  Individual  view- 
point of  the  man  who  said,  "I  care  not  who 
writes  the  nation's  laws  If  I  may  write  its 
songs."  Yet  we  all  realize  that  the  nature 
of  laws  that  are  enacted,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  administered,  greatly  affect 
the  product  of  the  song  writer  and  also  have 
much  to  do  with  the  creation  of  a  spirit 
essential  to  the  singers.  And  while  on  this 
subject  may  I  not  digress  a  bit  further  to 
say  that  It  appears  to  be  not  without  signifi- 
cance that  so  many  of  our  enduring  songs 
have  their  setting  in  the  South.  There 
come  to  my  mind  Hj  Old  Kentucky  Home, 


Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virglnny,  Swane* 
River,  and  Dixie.  I  heartily  second  the 
thought  expressed  in  the  course  of  the  re- 
marlLs  of  Reverend  CantreU  urging  adherence 
to  the  true  values  of  life.  I  think  It  was 
John  Powys  who  asserted  that  more  than  half 
the  misery  in  the  world  springs  from  stupidly 
placed  values. 

It  is  fitting  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind 
that  I  speak  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  the 
United  States  Postal  Service:  and  Just  what 
Is  the  Postal  Service  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people?  We  all  have,  no  doubt,  • 
more  or  less  definite  idea  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. However,  I  rather  think  that  emphasis 
is  laid  by  some  on  particular  functions  of 
the  Postal  Service.  Thus,  for  business  men 
and  women  the  use  of  the  Postal  Service  as 
an  aid  to  their  business  looms  large;  the 
housewife  is  probably  more  Impressed  with 
the  usefulness  of  the  Service  In  social  con- 
tacts; the  man  with  a  postal-savings  account 
values  most  that  facility;  and  then  we  must 
not  forget  the  philatelist  who  gets  much 
pleasure  from  his  stamp  coilf^ction.  The  best 
universal  conception  of  it.  in  my  opinion, 
appears  above  the  portals  of  the  City  Post 
Office  Building  in  Washington.  There  chis- 
eled in  the  enduring  stone  Ut  an  Inscription, 
the  product  o;  two  of  the  l)est  minds  known 
to  American  history — a  great  scholar  and 
statesman  bearing  the  name  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  a  great  educator,  former  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  collabo- 
rated in  a  sublime  eulogistic  description  of 
the  Postal  Service  in  these  words: 

Carrier  of  news  and  knowledge, 
Instrument  of  trade  and  Industry. 
Promoter  of  mutiial  acquaintance 
Of  peace  and  good  will 
Among  mi!n  and  nations. 
Messenger  of  sympathy  and  love. 
Servant  of  parted  friends. 
Consoler  of  the  lonely. 
Bond  of  the  scattered  family. 
ESniarger  of  the  common  life. 

Perhaps  you  will  agree  that  the  splendor 
of  this  sentiment  lies  in  the  fact  that  It 
recognizes  the  Postal  Service,  not  only  in  the 
commonplaces  of  life,  trade,  and  commerce, 
but  as  having  a  vital  bearing  upon  the  things 
of  the  spirit.  Love,  sjrmpathy.  fellowship, 
peace,  and  good  will,  enlargemeut  of  the  com- 
mon life,  are  aU  spiritual  factors  associated 
with  our  Postal  Service. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  those  two  great 
scholars.  Wilson  and  Eliot,  whose  keen  in- 
tellects penetrated  things  earthy  and  spiritual 
with  the  efficiency  of  a  surgeon's  knife,  foimd 
Inspiration  and  Insight  to  write  this  tribute 
to  the  Postal  Service.  Think  how  many 
heartthrobs  there  are  In  the  nearly  26.000.- 
000,000  pieces  of  maU  that  pass  through  the 
post  office  in  each  year.  There  Is  nothing 
else  on  earth  so  vibrant  with  all  phases  of 
life  as  this  flood  of  correspondence.  In  the 
never-ending  stream  of  letters  that  flows 
through  our  post  offices  there  is  encountered 
all  the  promptings  of  the  human  spirit  that 
make  for  Ijetter  or  for  worse;  every  emotion 
that  thrills  or  stills  the  human  heart. 

Should  we  not,  then,  occasionally  give 
thought  to  the  words  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  President  Eliot  for  the  discernment  and 
the  truth  reflected  in  them.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  well  If  we  could  have  that  legend  above 
the  portals  of  every  post  office  under  the 
American  flag,  it  would  stand  as  a  per- 
petual reminder  that  the  PosUl  Service  is  not 
only  oxir  largest  business  Institution  but  our 
largest  human  institution. 

The  Ellot-Wllson  description  was  written  a 
generation  ago.  since  which  time  the  Postal 
Service  has  taken  on  numerous  other  actlvl- 
tiee.  Indeed,  it  has  fc>ecome  a  sort  of  gen- 
eral factotum  for  the  Federal  Government. 
To  name  but  a  few  Instances,  you  will  recall 
that  it  was  through  the  Postal  Service  that 
the  adjusted -service  bonds  were  distributed 
and  paid  a  few  years  ago.    The  most  recent 
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•cter  of  the  foung  folks.  In  every  emer- 
gency Iowa  youth  has  come  forward  to  the 
•Id  of  the  Republic.     Iowa  boys  poured  out 


where  they  died  In  line  cf  duty. 

Iowa  bojrs  are  first  in  every  war  and  always 
the  last  to  leave  the  field  of  battle. 


present  plight  of  Greece. 

As  the  vaunted  arsenal  to  Great  Britain, 
the  munitions  and  supplies  that  have  trickled 


Henke  Construction  Co  ,  of  Chicago,  a  prompt 
and  well-done  Job  was  assured.    Work  began 
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come  to  my  mind  My  Old  Kentucky  Home, 
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•xtra-pMtal  function  wa«  the  fingerprinting 
d  all  aliens.  At  the  time  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Board  began  to  function  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice waa  entrusted  with  the  work  of  distribut- 
ing the  cards  and  subsequently  assembling 
the  data  on  the  cards.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  eipress  my  personal  opinion  that  in  the 
years  to  come  the  results  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  of  the  act  regulating  the  sale 
and  exchange  of  securities  will  throw  more 
luster  upon  the  present  administration  than 
will  tome  of  Its  more  spectactilar  achieve- 
ments. 

As  Congressman  Cotnmfxr  advised  you. 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  office  to  which 
I  am  attached  is  to  prepare  reports  setting 
forth  the  views  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
upon  proposed  legislation  which  would  af- 
fect It.  The  day  before  I  started  down  here 
there  came  to  my  desk,  by  reference  from 
the  While  House,  a  letter  from  a  woman  laud- 
ing the  Postal  Service  and  endorsing  certiln 
proposed  legislation  in  the  interest  of  postal 
employees.  Although  the  communication 
was  evidently  from  an  intelligent  woman,  a 
sentence  In  It  was  slightly  perplexing.  She 
reported  that  recently  a  fire  broke  out  In  the 
basement  of  a  neighbor's  house  and  she 
dashed  out  to  get  assistance  but  the  only 
man  in  sight  was  a  letter  carrier  on  his  dally 
rounds.  She  stated  that  the  carrier  re- 
sponded to  her  call  and  "distinguished  the 
flr«."  I  could  not  be  certain  whether  she 
meant  that  the  carrier  had  distinguished 
himself  or  extinguished  the  fire.  Perhaps  a 
newspaperman  would  say  that  the  writer 
correctly  stated  the  facU  upon  the  theory 
that  when  a  poetman  puts  out  a  fire  that  fire 
la  thereby  distinguished  from  all  other  fires, 
thus  affording  a  atrlklng  headline.  But  I 
only  mention  this  incident  as  one  illustra- 
tion of  how  public  servants,  whether  they 
be  letter  carriers,  firemen,  or  policemen,  do 
not  in  emergencies  adhere  to  the  strict  metes 
and  bounds  of  their  Jobs. 

Perhaps  you  will  not  mind  if  I  read  you 
some  details  of  postal  history.  As  you  know, 
our  post  office  had  Its  origin  in  colonial  times. 
As  early  as  1639  a  postmaster  was  appointed 
at  Boston.  The  first  post  road  was  estab- 
lished in  1673— running  between  Boston  and 
Hew  York.  In  1861.  steps  were  taken  for  a 
unified  postal  sjrstem  for  all  the  colonies. 
undor  a  postmaster  general  appointed  by  the 
British  Crown.  In  the  years  before  the 
Rsndutlon.  the  system  was  gradually  ex- 
tended and  improved.  Post  routes  with  reg- 
ular schedules  were  established  In  aU  the 
eokmles  and  mall  boats  were  placed  In  service 
between  American  ports  and  the  West  In- 
dies. In  1753  Benjamin  Franklin  was  ap- 
pointed Postmaster  General.  In  1774,  Jxist 
before  the  Revolution,  he  was  dismissed  by 
King  George  for  insubordination,  but  when 
be  left  office,  post  roads  were  running  from 
Maine  to  Florida,  and  from  New  York  to 
Cftnada,  and  the  mail  was  being  carried  to 
and  from  the  British  Isles  on  a  monthly 
schedule. 

Ftanklln  well  understood  the  value  of  an 
enlightened  public  opinion,  and  under  his 
•dmlnlstratlon  newspapers  and  pamphlets 
were  carried  In  the  mails  free  or  at  low  rates 
of  postage.  The  post  office  of  his  day  was  a 
tremendous  factor  In  breaking  down  the  iso- 
Mtloa  of  the  separate  colonies,  and  it  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  creation  of  national 
■entlment  leading  to  the  Revolutionary  War. 

At  the  time  of  Washington's  inauguration 
tbere  were  post  offices  in  only  75  towns,  and 
the  malls  were  carried  by  post  riders  over 
l.TW  miles  of  post  roads,  consisting  of  one 
prlndpel  route  along  the  seaboard  and  a 
number  of  cross,  or  feeder,  routes  servicing 
the  Inland  towns.  Tbere  were  no  envelopes 
and  no  postage  stamps  in  those  days.  Tbe 
riiect  or  sheets  of  a  letter  were  folded  and 
■celed  and  addrsesed  on  the  back.  Shortly 
after  tbe  Parcel  Post  System  was  established 
•B  attorney  conceived  tbe  idea  of  making 
•ome  money  in  the  way  of  penalties  by  insti- 
tntli^  a  suit  against  an  express  company 


based  on  a  violation  of  the  law  which  gives 
the  Post  Office  Department  a  monopoly  over 
the  carriage  of  "letters  and  packets."  The 
attorney  Jumped  to  the  concltision  that 
"packets"  was  synonymous  with  "packages." 
However,  as  the  court  pointed  out  in  deciding 
the  case,  at  the  time  the  so-called  private 
express  statutes  were  adopted  a  letter  com- 
p>osed  of  but  one  sheet  was  called  a  single 
letter,  one  of  two  sheets  a  double  letter,  one 
of  three  sheets  a  triple  letter,  and  one  that 
contained  four  or  more  sheets  was  designated 
a  "packet."  Thus  all  the  attorney  derived 
from  the  case  was  a  lesson  in  history.  Post- 
age was  paid  In  cash,  the  rate  varying  from  6 
cents  a  sheet  for  distances  not  over  30  miles 
to  25  cents  a  sheet  for  distances  greater  than 
450  miles.  Franklin's  policy  of  according  low 
postage  rates  to  newspapers  still  remained  in 
effect,  and  during  Washington's  administra- 
tion these  were  carried  at  1  cent  each,  or  a 
cent  and  a  half,  according  to  distance. 

The  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the  Postal 
Service  was  greatly  Increased  under  our  early 
Presidents.  Before  the  close  of  Washington's 
second  administration,  the  number  of  post 
offices,  the  mileage  of  post  roads,  and  tbe 
volume  of  the  mails  had  all  increased  fivefold, 
and  15  years  after  Washington's  death  there 
were  3,000  post  offices  In  the  United  States, 
the  malls  were  carried  over  almost  50.000 
miles  of  poet  roads,  and  there  was  scheduled 
mail  service  between  the  centers  of  popula- 
tion and  all  the  new  settlements  which  were 
springing  up  in  the  Inland  territory.  News- 
papers and  pamphlets  from  the  eastern  cities 
were  freely  circulated  in  the  West.  Pioneers 
In  the  wlldnerness  exchanged  letters  with 
their  friends  and  relatives  at  the  seaboard. 
Commercial  and  social  Intercourse  was  main- 
tained among  all  sections  of  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing country.  The  Post  Office  Department  was 
a  factor  second  to  none  in  the  settlement  and 
development  of  our  Nation  during  the  period 
before  the  Civil  War. 

The  post  office  of  those  times  did  not  func- 
tion alone  in  the  matter  of  providing  a  com- 
munication service.  It  was  through  the  post 
office  that  we  laid  the  foundations  of  our 
national  transportation  system.  First  the 
stage  -  coaches,  and  later  the  railroads  and 
steamship  lines,  received  contracts  from  the 
Post  Office  Department  based  nominally  upon 
the  expeditious  handling  of  the  malls,  which 
had  as  their  real  object  the  creation  of  trans- 
portation facilities  which  were  essential  to 
our  commercial  development.  Jtist  before 
the  Civil  War,  for  Instance,  the  Government 
was  occupied  in  encouraging  the  settlement 
of  our  Pacific  coast  territory,  and  in  those 
years  a  large  part  of  the  total  postal  expendi- 
tures was  paid  out  on  mall  contracts  cover- 
ing ocean  and  overland  services  to  California 
and  other  far-western  States.  In  the  year 
1850.  the  Post  Office  Department  spent  $2,- 
700,000  to  provide  mall  service  for  the  650,000 
people  then  living  In  the  States  of  California 
and  Oregon  and  the  Territories  of  Utah  and 
Washington,  as  against  tl2.300.000  expended 
to  furnish  postal  facilities  for  the  30,000,000 
people  residing  in  the  rest  of  the  Union.  It 
is  not  to  be  supp>osed,  however,  that  this  was 
in  reality  an  expenditure  for  postal  purposes. 
More  than  a  million  dollars  was  paid  in  1859 
to  steamship  companies  and  an  equal  sum  to 
stage  lines  for  carrying  the  Pacific  and  over- 
land malls.  The  main  purpose  of  these  pay- 
ments was  to  provide  a  transportation  service 
which  would  accelerate  colonization. 

The  ftmdamental  objects  were  not  postal— 
*bey  were  of  much  broader  scope.  They  in- 
cluded the  spread  of  our  population,  the  ex- 
tension of  our  conomerce,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  national  resources.  The  post 
office  was  not  in  this  instance  functioning 
simply  as  a  system  for  the  transmission  of 
private  cwrespondence.  In  that  period  it  was 
tbe  great  pioneering  agent  of  civilization  and 
progress.  It  functioned  as  the  patron  of  trade 
and  industry  and  labor  to  build  up  our  great 
country  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  se- 
curity and  prosperity  of  its  future  generations. 


Ptor  60  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution postage  charges  were  paid  In  cash  by 
the  mail  users.  Stamps  were  first  provided  in 
1847,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  patrons 
In  mailing  their  letters  and  newspapers. 
Stamped  envelopes  were  Introduced  ^  years 
later— in  1853.  The  registered-mail  service 
was  established  In  1856.  Railway  postal  cars 
for  the  distribution  of  letters  while  in  transit 
were  first  used  in  1863.  As  you  will  realize, 
this  was  a  tremendous  improvement  in  the 
Postal  Service,  permitting  as  it  did  the  ar- 
rival at  destination  of  pouches  of  mall  ready 
for  handling  by  a  letter  carrier  assigned  to  a 
partlctilar  route. 

Free  delivery  in  the  cities  was  authorized 
in  1863,  and  the  money-order  system  was  In- 
augurated a  year  later.  Postal  cards  were  In- 
troduced m  1873  and  special  delivery  in  1885. 
These  added  facilities  illustrate  the  policy 
which  has  always  been  pursued  by  our  Gov- 
ernment not  only  to  employ  the  post  office  as 
an  aid  to  the  development  of  new  territory 
and  new  national  resources  but  constantly  to 
increase  the  scope  of  its  usefulness  to  the 
people  In  every  community. 

Four  outstanding  additions  to  our  postal 
facilities  have  been  made  within  compara- 
tively recent  years.  Rural  Free  Delivery  was 
inaugurated  on  an  experimental  basis  in 
1896.  and  by  1907  was  In  full  operation  In 
all  parts  of  the  country.  My  first  assign- 
ment in  the  Post  Office  Department  was  In 
the  Division  of  Rural  Malls,  and  I  was 
naturally  Interested  to  ascertain  that  the 
countryside  about  Columbia  is  served  by  7 
rural  routes.  Letter  carriers  now  bring  to 
25.000,000  people  In  our  farms  practically 
the  same  house-to-hovise  service  which  Is 
available  to  those  who  live  In  the  great  cities. 
In  1911  the  Postal  Savings  System  was 
fotmded,  and  the  post  office  of  today  is  the 
depository  of  savings  belonging  to  more  than 
2.000.000  people  and  aggregating  more  than 
♦1,316,000,000. 

The  year  1913  saw  the  establisnment  of 
the  parcel  post,  largely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmers  and  those  who  reside  in  small  places 
not  reached  by  railroads  or  express  service. 
By  weight  and  volume,  parcel  post  now  con- 
stitutes almost  three-fifths  of  all  the  mall 
which  the  post  office  handles.  The  last  Im- 
portant addition  to  postal  facilities  was  the 
Air  Mail  System,  which  had  Its  beginning  in 
1918,  and  at  the  present  time  embraces 
routes  aggregating  over  42^000  miles  In 
length.  Malls  are  now  fiown  every  month 
more  than  6.000,000  miles. 

There  you  have  the  background  of  the 
Postal  Service,  and,  based  upon  36  years  of 
experience  with  that  Service,  it  Is  my  con- 
sidered Judgment  that  the  Postal  Service  has 
reached  its  highest  peak  of  efficiency. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee responsible  for  the  excellent  arrange- 
ments for  these  exeicises,  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  you  will  greatly  enjoy  tbe  oppor- 
tunity of  using  yotir  fine,  new  building. 


Natioiial  DefeBM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 


Thursday,  July  3.  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  IOWA  PRESS  WOMEN 


Mr.    CUNNINGHAM.      Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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Recokd,  I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Iowa  Press  Women : 

Whereas  the  women  of  the  United  States 
stand  primarily  for  peace,  but  are  neverthe- 
less willing  to  share  burdens  of  a  war  crisis: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  as  members  of  the  Iowa 
Press  Women,  In  convention  assembled  Jvme 
21,  1941.  at  Ames,  Iowa,  proffer  our  services 
In  bringing  about  full  volimtary  cooperation 
of  women  in  all  plans  for  national  defense; 
that  we  urge  every  woman  to  volunteer  her 
skill  and  her  unustial  abilities  in  preserving 
democracy  to  the  Government  of  her  coxintry 
before  an  official  drafting  of  such  capacities 
be  established. 

Ella  C.  Tatlob. 

of  Traer,  Ctiairman. 
Alio  C.  Wdtz, 

o/  Des  Moines. 

ESTHSB    BSLLC    MacGCGIM, 

of  Ame*. 
Amendnaent:  We  believe   an  official  draft 
of  women  both  unwise  and  xmnecessary. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

or  NXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  July  1. 1941 


EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  BUFFALO  COUR- 
IER-EXPRESS AND  THE  BUFFALO  EVE- 
NINQ  NEWS 


Mr,  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
testimony  at  the  bearings  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  project  before  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee  last  week,  the 
opponents  of  the  project  presented  some 
forceful  and  salient  facts.  The  second 
witness  to  testify  against  the  construc- 
tion of  this  seaway  was  Chauncey  J.  Ham- 
lin, of  Buffalo.  Mr.  Hamlin  is  chairman 
of  the  Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board, 
and  it  was  at  his  direction  that  this  Board 
last  year  made  a  very  comprehensive  sur- 
vey and  report  on  this  proposed  water- 
way. Mr.  Hamlin  is  a  man  of  wide  travel 
and  interests,  and  among  them  he  is 
president  of  the  Buffalo  Museum  of 
Science,  and  chairman  of  the  Niagara 
Frontier  Committee  for  the  Defense  of 
America  by  Aid  to  the  Allies. 

Two  editorials  on  his  testimony  have 
since  appeared  with  reference  to  his  tes- 
timony concerning  the  Canadian  attitude 
toward  the  building  of  this  seaway — one 
In  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  and  one 
in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News — and  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude both  of  those  articles.  They  fol- 
low: ^ 

(From  the  Buffalo  Covirler-Express  of  June 
27.  1941) 

SBAWAT   BLACKJACK 

The  charge  by  Chauncey  J.  Hamlin  before 
the  House  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
that  the  Roosevelt  administration  black- 
jacked Canada  into  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
agreement  evoked  exprc3sions  of  horror.  One 
committee  member  interpreted  it  as  an  accu- 
satl  n  that  "the  United  States  Is  playing 
traitor  to  a  friendly  nation,"  and  another 


assiduously  but  unsuccessfully  tried  to  make 
Mr.  Hamlin  weaken  his  statement. 

It  Is  to  Mr.  Hamlin's  credit  that  he  reftued 
to  be  badgered  out  of  his  original  charge,  for 
his  Indictment  has  plenty  of  substantiation. 
The  "traitor"  interpretation  is  patently  a  silly 
twisting  of  what  the  witness  actually  said, 
for  he  merely  pointed  out  that  Canada  has 
been  forced  to  enter  into  the  agreement  be- 
cause of  her  wartime  position. 

Committee  Member  Culken.  of  Oswego, 
who  is  perhaps  the  leading  congressional  ad- 
vocate of  the  project,  himself  recalled  that 
Premier  Hepburn,  of  Ontario,  sevenU  years 
ago  was  a  strong  seaway  opponent.  Then 
Mr.  Cttlkin  read  from  a  recent  Hepburn 
speech  in  which  the  Premier  approved  the 
project. 

The  seaway  carries  no  more  economic 
promise  today  than  it  did  when  Premier  Hep- 
bvu-n  opposed  It.  The  hydroelectric  power 
phase  of  the  project  presents  another  ques- 
tion, for  it  does  appear  that  the  United  States 
and  Canada  do  need  more  electric  energy  for 
defense  industries,  fix.  Hepburn's  overnight 
switch  on  the  project,  then,  may  be  due  to 
two  factors,  the  need  of  e'ectrlc  power  in  his 
Province  and  the  ueed  of  "playing  ball"  with 
the  Roosevelt  administration.  Clearly,  the 
seaway  is  extraneous  to  the  power  phase, 
except  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  wants  the  seaway. 
So  as  demonstrated  by  the  Hepbiu-n  attitude, 
the  Dominion  has  been  forced  into  accept- 
ance of  the  seaway  to  get  its  power. 

Not  only  did  the  Hamlin  testimony  apprise 
the  committee  of  the  tinf  ortunate  position  in 
which  the  Dominion  has  found  itself.  Mr. 
Hamlin  also,  by  indirection,  answered  the 
harplngs  of  certain  seaway  proponents,  prin- 
cipally Maurice  P.  Davidson,  of  the  New  York 
State  Power  Authority.  Mr.  Davidson,  pro- 
project  spokesman  No.  1  In  New  York  State, 
has  continued  to  accuse  the  Niagara  Frontier 
Planning  Board  of  representing  selfish  power 
utUity  interests  by  its  opposition  to  the 
project. 

Mr.  Hamlin,  as  chairman  of  the  planning 
board,  told  the  House  committee  that  the 
board  did  not  oppose  a  pubUc  power  develop- 
ment on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  board's  oppo- 
sition is  and  has  been  directed  at  the  seaway 
portion  of  the  proposed  river  development. 
He  added  that  he  would  be  sympathetic  to 
the  povTer  plan  alone  "if  it  can  be  worked  out 
equitably  with  Canada." 

The  Hamlin  testimony  should  bear  weight 
with  the  Congressmen  as  a  recital  of  how  the 
administration  has  iUoglcally  refused  to 
divorce  the  seaway  and  power  plans,  and  by 
virtue  of  Its  refusal  to  separate  them,  has 
used  the  power  needs  as  a  lever  to  pry 
acceptance  of  the  whole  scheme  out  of 
Canada's  administration. 

(From  the  Buffalo  Evening  News] 

CANADA  BILKNT 

Proponents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  pro- 
fessed to  be  outraged  at  the  suggestion  ad- 
vanced by  Chauncey  J.  Hamlin  of  the  Niagara 
Frontier  Planning  Board  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  had  assented  to  the  project 
under  duress — that  the  administration  had 
pressed  it  on  the  Dominion  more  or  less  in 
terms  of  her  obligation  to  the  United  States 
In  relation  to  her  war  effort  They  point  to 
recent  endorsements  by  Prime  Minister  W.  L. 
Mackenzie  Bling  and  by  Premier  Mitchell  F. 
Hepbtirn,  of  Ontario,  who  formerly  strongly 
opposed  the  project,  as  evidence  that  opinion 
in  Canada  is  for  the  undertaking  But  there 
is  evidence  that  the  Dominion  regards  it  with 
strong  misgivings. 

Said  the  Montreal  Star,  some  time  after 
Canada's  entrance  into  the  war: 

"It  has  been  advanced  again  and  again  as 
a  strong  reason  why  Canada  should  embark 
upon  this  huge  and  expensive  project  that  it 
would  be  a  friendly  gesture  to  the  United 
States.  The  Montreal  Star  yields  place  to  no 
one  in  Us  attitude  of  the  supreme  Importance 
ot  maintaining  tbe  friendliest  relictions  with 


the  United  States  of  America — hut  not  at  the 
expense  of  yielding  any  part  oc  our  national 
heritage.  •  •  •  It  is  dil^nilt  indeed  to 
luderstand  on  what  ecoitomic  grounds  any 
Canadian  Government  would  venture  upon 
an  undertaking  which  would  involve  this  na- 
tion in  colossal  expenditure  without  any  com- 
pensating feature  in  sight." 

One  may  beUeve  that  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  Montreal  Star,  when  It  felt 
free  to  discuss  the  matter,  is  widely  held  in 
the  Dominion.  The  people  of  Canada  hold 
President  Roosevelt  in  high  esieem  for  his 
aid  to  the  Dominion  and  Great  Britain  In 
their  war  efforts.  Knowing  that  he  is 
strongly  committed  to  the  project,  one  which 
he  now  urges  in  terms  of  continental  de- 
fense, they  refrain  from  any  criticism  of  It 
while  it  is  under  review  by  the  House  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee  in  Washington  But 
it  is  entirely  proper  for  Americans  familiar 
with  opinion  In  Canada  to  discuss  reactions 
there  in  such  terms  as  Mr  Hamlin  employed. 
It  is  proper,  too.  for  them  to  discuM  the 
method  adopted  by  the  administration, 
which  ignores  the  treaty  order  formerly  ob- 
served with  respect  to  engagemenu  with  the 
Dominion,  and  to  criticise  the  timing  of  the 
legislation,  when  Britain  desperately  needs 
more  aid.  In  the  circtimstances  the  pro- 
cedure Is  not  altogether  seemly. 


Fam  CooperatiTes'  Stake  in  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  July  3. 1941 


ADDRESS    OF   SECRETARY   OF    AGRICUL- 
TURE CLAUDE  R.  WICKARD 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  t^e  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  by  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Claude  R  Wickard 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  Cooperative  Association,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  Thursday,  June  19, 1941: 

I  welcome  this  (^portimity  of  attending 
your  annual  meeting.  In  a  world  overfiowing 
with  hate  and  intolerance,  we  stiU  are  able 
to  speak  freely  and  frankly  to  one  another. 
A  meeting  such  as  you  are  holding  today  Is 
possible  only  in  a  democracy. 

It  is  significant  also  that  this  meeting  Is 
imder  the  auspices  of  a  cooperative  organi- 
zation. True  cooperative  organizations  dont 
do  very  well  under  the  dictators.  Almost 
without  exceptions,  cooperatives  have  been 
most  successful  in  the  democracies.  Students 
of  the  cooperative  movement  are  wasting  time 
if  they  go  to  Nazi  Germany  or  Fascist  Italy. 

In  this  country  public  opinion  favors  co- 
operatives and  the  law  of  the  land  gives  them 
preferential  treatment.  As  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, it  is  my  duty  to  favor  true  farmer 
cooperatives. 

For  me,  it  is  a  very  pleasant  duty.  I  have 
helped  organize  and  operate  at  least  two 
farmer  cooperatives.  TTiey  were  compara- 
tively small  ones  back  in  Indiana,  but  they 
have  been  Tery  successful  financially,  and 
have  served  their  members  and  the  public 
interest  well. 

Today  in  the  United  States,  some  3,000X)00 
members  belong  to  about  10.700  agricultural 
marketing  and  purchasing  cooperatives.  My 
experience   with    the   Indiana   eo(^>eratlves 
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under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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taught  ma  that  a  successful  cooperative 
means  more  than  talking  about  the  blessings 
of  ccoperatton  It  means  work,  hard  work, 
and  unselfish  work.  It  means  democracy  on 
a  practical  basis. 

Kbwadays.  I  have  more  regard  for  farmer 
cooperatives  than  I  used  to  have  This  Is  not 
because  I  ever  had  a  poor  opinion  of  co- 
operatives. Quite  the  contrary.  It  Is  because 
I  have  a  good  deal  more  appreciation  of  all 
things  democratic  than  I  once  had.  In  com- 
mon with  millions  of  other  Americans  I  have 
always  taken  democracy  for  granted.  Lately, 
I  have  realized  that  the  blessings  of  democ- 
racy are  privileges,  not  rlghU.  and  that  these 
privileges  must  be  guarded  carefully  if  we  do 
not  wish  to  lose  them. 

The  cooperative  movement  Is  a  democratic 
movement  and  It  has  the  weaknesses  and 
strengths  of  democracy.  Like  other  demo- 
cratic insUtutions.  the  cooperative  move- 
ment changes  with  the  times  Por  example, 
the  activities  of  cooperatives  operating  In  cer- 
tain fields  have  been  altered  by  the  bringing 
of  public  powers,  such  as  the  mllk-marketlng 
agreements,  into  thU  field.  This  In  no  way 
diminishes  the  need  for  true  cooperatives.  It 
slmplv  gives  the  cooperatives  new  responsi- 
bilities 

In  our  democracy  there   will  always  be  a 
place  for  voluntary  group  action.    This  place 
cannot  be  filled  by  individual  action  or  by 
~  Government  action. 

The  public  interest  Is  served  when  Oovem- 
ment  agencies  and  farmer  agencies  work  to- 
gether Working  hand  in  hand,  the  two  sup- 
plement each  other.  Here  in  the  New  York 
mllkshed.  cooperatives  were  the  spearhead 
for  the  agreement  whfch  enabled  the  stablll- 
Bstlon  of  the  milk  market  Producers 
throughout  the  mllkshed  hsve  shared  In  the 
gains  from  this  program. 

Bvery  so  often  a  democracy  has  to  make 
eertaln  that  It  Is  stlU  a  democracy.  This 
test  Is  a  simple  one— do  the  people  still  rule? 
And  every  so  often,  a  cooperative  has  to  make 
certain  that  it  ta  stlU  a  cooperative.  This 
test  also  Is  a  simple  one — do  the  members 
rule? 

Finally,  a  cooperaUve,  like  a  democracy, 
must  meet  the  moat  Important  test  of  all: 
Is  tt  In  the  public  Interest?  Does  It  really 
wrre  ita  members  and,  through  them,  the 
general  public?  If  a  cooperative  serves  Its 
members  weU.  it  Is  slmost  certain  to  serve  the 
public  interest  well. 

I  sincerely  hope  to  see  the  cooperative 
movement  greaUy  strengthened  In  the  years 
to  come.  Por  the  cooperative  movement 
flourishes  with  democracy,  and  it  can  help 
to  keep  democracy  vital  and  dynamic.  The 
cooperative  movement  In  the  United  States 
Is  stUI  young.  It  U  still  growing  It  has 
almost  unlimited  potentialities.  But  we 
might  as  well  recognise  thst  Its  future,  like 
the  future  of  so  many  of  the  Institutions  we 
love.  Is  bound  up  with  the  future  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Today  this  country  is  deeply  involved  in 
the  struggle  to  defend  democracy.  Some  of 
this  struggle  is  dramatic  and  spectacular. 
There  are  battles  at  sea  like  the  engagement 
between  the  ffootf  and  the  Bismarck:  the 
fight  that  followed  the  alr-bome  invasion  of 
the  Island  of  Crete:  fights  on  land,  fights  on 
tha  sea,  and  fights  in  the  sky.  But  the 
greater  part  of  this  struggle  is  not  fighting 
but  work,  hard  work.  It  is  nothing  more 
qaectacular  than  the  digging  of  coal,  the 
forging  of  steel,  the  building  of  ships,  and 
tha  raising  of  cropa. 

Hm  American  farmer  has  a  vital  part  in 
this  struggle  to  defend  democracy,  a  place 
that  Is  likely  to  prove  decisive.  Just  as  It 
proved  dadslva  in  the  first  World  War. 

Today  Great  Britain  la  even  more  depend- 
ant upon  us  for  foods  than  she  was  during 
tba  days  of  1917  and  1918.  TThen  the  French 
•Qd  Japaneaa  Fleeta  helped  with  the  task  of 
kaqtlBg  tha  asa  lanaa  clear,  the  airplane  waa 
aok  •  major  maoaoa  to  shipping,  and  Bngland 


had  access  to  much  of  the  food  eupply  of 
continental  Europe.  All  this  has  changed 
now. 

The  British  demand  developed  much  more 
slowly  than  the  demand  during  the  first 
World  War.  It  developed  so  slowly.  In  fact, 
that  some  persons  only  a  few  months  ago 
felt  It  wouldn't  develop  at  all.  Then  we 
began  to  hear  that  the  British  might  need 
some  of  our  pork,  cheese,  eggs,  and  other 
foods.  They  did  need  them,  and  In  a  hurry, 
too. 

This  development  dldnt  catch  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  altogether  unprepared. 
Early  In  April  the  Department  announced 
that  It  would  support  minimum  prices  for 
hogs,  dairy  products,  and  poultry  products. 
We  wanted  Increased  production,  and  that 
means  making  It  profitable  for  farmers  to 
produce  more.  At  the  time  we  made  the 
announcement  funds  from  the  lease-lend  bill 
were  not  available.  But  we  anticipated 
events.  In  addition  to  the  Increased  pro- 
duction, the  Department  wanted  farmers  to 
get  the  benefit  of  any  price  increases  which 
would  come  eventually  from  British  buying. 
Farmers  have  received  the  benefits  of  the 
rise  In  prices  and  It  has  meant  millions  of 
dollars  to  them,  dollars  that  otherwise  would 
have  gone  to  processors  or  speculators. 

And  farmers  have  responded  to  the  ap- 
peal to  produce  more.  The  production  of 
dairy  products,  chickens,  and  eggs  has  In- 
creased over  the  corresponding  levels  for  1940. 
We  alM)  are  going  to  have  a  larger  supply  of 
pork   than  we  looked  for  early   last  spring. 

But.  so  far  as  dairy  products  are  concerned, 
oiu-  worry  still  is  the  worry  of  getting  enough. 
Recently  milk  production  has  been  about  5 
percent  higher  than  the  corresponding  period 
last  year,  and  It  would  have  been  still  higher 
had  It  not  been  for  the  spring  drought. 
Even  so.  the  British  need  all  the  dairy  prod- 
ucts we  can  furnish  them — and  more,  too. 

In  particular,  they  want  cheese.  Not  long 
ago  I  requested  the  American  people  to  cut 
down  on  the  consumption  of  cheese  in  order 
to  supply  the  British  needs.  Some  of  the 
responses  to  this  request  were  encouraging 
and  gratifying;  other  responses  somewhat 
disappointing. 

Some  people  seemed  to  feel  that  we  were 
picking  on  the  cheese  Industry.  It's  Just  the 
other  way  round.  As  a  nation  the  Brlti&h 
realize  the  value  of  cheese  letter  than  we  do. 
They  know  there  Is  no  letter  food,  and  If  ever 
a  nation  needed  good  food  at  the  present  time. 
It  Is  the  British.  They  have  taken  a  terrible 
beating  and  they  have  made  real  sacrifices. 
The  British  are  not  asking  for  luxuries.  They 
are  asking  for  necessities.  They  must  have 
food — American  food — to  carry  on  the  fight 
against  Hitler. 

I  asked  the  people  to  reduce  cheese  con- 
siunptlon  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  entire 
situation.  Because  of  the  feed  reserves  stored 
In  the  ever-normal  granary  we  can  produce 
food  more  quickly  and  more  abundantly  than 
we  could  during  the  first  World  War  Yet 
British  requirements  have  been  higher  than 
we  anticipated  and  the  weather  has  been 
against  vis.  For  the  next  few  weeks  or  months 
we  are  not  going  to  produce  enough  dairy 
products  to  supply  the  minimum  needs  c^ 
Great  Britain  and  our  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption. We'll  produce  almost  enough,  but 
not  quite  enough. 

The  British  want  cheese  first  of  all.  They 
eat  a  good  deal  more  cheese  per  capita  than 
Americans  do.  Of  course,  we  could  reduce 
our  consumption  of  milk  in  other  forms,  but 
taking  American  food  habits  into  account, 
that  would  be  worse  than  giving  up  cheese. 
When  I  suggested  a  reduction  in  cheese  con- 
sumption I  tried  to  make  It  plain  that  we 
wanted  our  people  to  reduce  consumption  of 
cheese  only  in  cases  where  substitutes  are 
readily  available.  If  a  family,  for  example, 
relies  upon  cheese  for  proteins  and  does  cot 
have  enough  Income  to  substitute  meat,  let 
that  family  continue  tr  eat  all  the  cheese  It 
wants.     But  reducing  our  consmnption  ot 


cheese  won't  hurt  the  average  American.  1 
think  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about,  for  I 
like  cheese  very  much,  and  I  eat  quite  a  bit 
more  than  the  average  person. 

Cheese  production  may  soon  Increase  to  the 
point  where  we'll  have  enough  for  ourselves  ' 
and  Great  Britain,  too.  The  Department  will 
do  everything  possible  to  get  this  increased 
production.  And  once  we  have  enough  cheese 
the  Department  will  do  all  that  it  can  to  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  cheese  In  the 
United  States.  In  the  past  we've  done  this, 
for  cheese  Is  one  of  our  very  best  foods. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  discussion  about 
cheese  will  have  a  real  advertising  value  for 
the  product  and  that  It  will  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  own  people  to  the  value  of  this 
vital  food. 

The  majority  of  our  people  are  willing,  I  am 
sure,  to  cut  down  on  the  consumption  of 
cheese  and  to  make  any  other  sacrifices 
needed  to  help  defeat  Hitler.  Just  a  day  or 
two  ago  I  talked  to  a  delegation  of  Wiscon- 
sin Congressmen  about  the  cheese  situa- 
tion. The  discussion  rambled  a  bit  and  got 
off  onto  the  tariff  and  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties.  But  after  the  conference 
was  over  I  felt  that  we  understood  each 
other's  viewpoint  a  good  deal  better.  Nat- 
urally, the  Wisconsin  Congressmen  wanted 
to  protect  the  cheese  indxistry;  and  since  I 
wanted  to  protect  It,  too,  there  was  complete 
agreement  on  this  point.  Yet  during  the 
conference  I  heard  nothing  to  change  my 
conviction  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  cut 
down  on  our  cheese  consumption  for  a  while 
if  we  are  to  supply  the  mlnlmimi  require- 
ments of  Great  Britain. 

Your  own  section  here  Is  one  of  the  great 
dairy  centers.  I  am  certain  that  you  will  be 
glad  to  produce  more  cheese  and  to  eat  less — 
if  you  feel  that  thereby  you  will  be  helping 
England. 

This  country  has  made  up  its  mind  about 
help  to  England.  We  are  going  to  help  her 
with  all  the  means  at  our  disposal.  The  peo- 
ple have  decided,  and  there  Isn't  any  use 
arguing  about  It  any  longer.  We  are  going 
ahead — regaruiess.  We  are  going  ahead  be- 
cause such  a  course  is  in  our  own  selfish 
interests.  When  we  fight  Hitlerlsm,  we  are 
fighting  for  oxirselves. 

When  Hitler  falls,  as  he  will  fall,  one  of 
the  big  reasons  for  his  defeat  will  be  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Hitler  Is  very  vulnerable  In  two  ways — food 
and  oil — and  his  most  vulnerable  point  is 
perhaps  food.  He  may  succeed  in  getting 
enough  oil  but.  so  long  as  the  British  blockade 
holds,  he  isn't  likely  to  get  enough  food. 

The  German  food  situation  Is  better  than 
it  was  during  the  last  war.  but  it  Is  by  no 
means  good.  Germany's  wartime  diet  Is  not 
up  to  the  peacetime  standard.  The  persistent 
lack  of  fats  Is  a  problem  that  gets  worse  in- 
stead of  better.  As  the  war  goes  on  malnu- 
trition will  become  widespread  in  Germany. 

Germany  probably  is  better  off,  so  far  as 
food  is  concerned,  than  almost  any  country 
In  Europe,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Russia.  So  far  Germany  seems  to  have  been 
taking  a  good  deal  of  food  from  her  vassal, 
Italy,  despite  the  fact  that  Italy's  food  situa- 
tion Is  not  as  good  as  Germany's.  The  Italian 
diet  Is  a  pretty  frugal  one,  ordinarily,  and 
rationing  has  hit  the  poor  people  very  hard. 
I  am  told  by  persons  who  should  know  that 
the  Italians  are  sick  of  the  whole  mess  and 
want  peace,  but  so  long  as  they  have  Musso- 
lini and  the  tie-up  with  Germany  they  can't 
hope  for  peace.  * 

The  situation  In  the  other  European  coun- 
tries ranges  from  bad  to  worse,  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  the  conquered  countries  have 
been  robbed  to  feed  the  German  war  ma- 
chine. Unoccupied  France  is  in  a  terrible 
condition.  Belgium  is  even  worse  off  than 
unoccupied  France  since  Belgium  basically 
Is  dependent  upon  imported  foods  and  feeds. 

In  the  Netherlands,  milk  production  may 
decline  one-fourth  In  1941,  and  butter  pro- 
duction about  as  much.    Holland  li  not  likely 
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to  be  able  to  supply  more  than  half  her 
xwrmal  consumption  of  edible  fats.  To  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  these  stories  of  short- 
ages can  be  repeated  for  Norway.  Austria, 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia.  Sweden,  Finland,  and 
so  on  through  the  list. 

So  long  as  this  situation  continues,  Ger- 
many will  be  unable  to  organize  and  exploit 
the  resources  of  her  conquered  countries. 
As  the  people  realize  that  only  the  defeat  of 
Hitler  will  restore  peace  and  bring  food,  the 
people  are  likely  to  pray  and  work  for  Hit- 
ler's downfall.  If  the  British  and  the  United 
States  keep  control  of  the  seas.  Hitler  can't 
win,  and  if  Hitler  can't  win  soon,  he  has 
lost. 

Some  farmers  remember  the  beating  agri- 
culture took  after  the  first  World  War  and 
are  afraid  this  may  happen  again  If  they  pro- 
duce more.  They  forget  that  we  had  no  na- 
tional farm  programs  In  1917  and  1918, 
nothing  to  prevent  unbridled  expansion  and 
waste  of  soil  fertility.  Today  farmers  have 
the  machinery  to  control  expanded  produc- 
tion of  foods  that  are  needed  and  to  control 
marketing  as  well.  There's  no  reason  now 
to  be  afraid  of  burdensome  surpluses  of  vital 
foods. 

My  fears  are  of  an  entirely  different  sort. 
I  am  afraid  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  pro- 
duce enough  of  the  foods  we  need.  From 
some  standpoints,  food  reserves  are  more  Im- 
portant than  reserves  of  guns,  munitions, 
planes,  and  ships.  We  may  never  use  these 
munitions,  but  we  will  use  the  food. 

Just  now  we  are  trying  to  turn  the  feed 
reserves  In  the  ever-normal  granary  Into  food 
reserves.  For  example,  here  In  the  Northeast 
the  Department  and  your  feed  cooperatives 
have  worked  out  a  program  to  ship  grain,  in 
from  mldwestern  areas  so  that  It  will  be 
available  to  help  produce  more  dairy  products 
and  other  food. 

As  time  gees  on.  food  reserves  may  become 
Just  as  valuable  a  weapon  as  munitions  them- 
selves. If  the  war  continues  very  long,  fam- 
ine will  spread  over  the  earth  like  a  terrible 
plague.  The  thought  of  food  reserves  in  the 
United  States  will  be  in  the  minds  of  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  (>eople  in  the  hungry 
countries.  The  knowledge  that  the  United 
States  can  supply  food  will  reinforce  our  argu- 
ments about  democracy.  This  struggle  may 
finally  come  down  to  the  issue — who  can  feed 
the  people,  the  democracies  or  the  dictator- 
ships? In  this  case,  the  answer  is — the  de- 
mocracies. 

These  food  reserves  will  not  be  wasted  even 
If  peace  comes  Just  as  they  are  put  In  storage. 
After  peace,  we  must  continue  our  efforts  to 
strengthen  democracy.  The  challenge  to 
our  system  will  not  end  with  the  defeat  of 
, Hitler.  The  real  test  of  any  system  Is — does 
It  work?  Forty-three  percent  of  our  people 
are  undernourished  In  one  way  or  anoth(>r 
One  way  to  meet  the  challenge  to  democracy 
is  to  give  our  people  enough  of  the  right  kinds 
of  food.  As  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  I  am  not 
afraid  of  burdensome  surpluses  of  food.  I 
am  afraid  we  won't  produce  enough  of  the 
foods  we  need  and  that  Britain  needs. 

Before  It  Is  over,  the  challenge  to  our 
democracy  Is  going  to  require  more  sacrifices 
•  than  moderate  reductions  In  cheese  consump- 
tion. The  people  will  make  these  sacrifices 
gladly — provided  they  feel  they  really  con- 
tribute to  the  defense  of  democracy.  But 
they  don't  want  sacrifices  simply  for  the  sake 
of  sacrifices  They  want  protection  where 
protection  Is  possible.  Farmers  know  that  we 
have  the  machinery  to  prevent  the  break- 
down which  followed  expanded  production 
during  the  first  World  War.  They  want  as- 
surances that  we  will  use  this  machinery. 
I  think  they  should  have  them. 

If  the  Government  urges  the  farmers  to 
Increase  the  production  of  a  commodity,  I 
think  the  Government  should  support  prices 
for  this  commodity  at  at  least  85  percent  of 
parity — If  this  support  is  possible.  Further- 
more, I  think  the  Government  should  asswe 
the  farmers  that  It  won't  let  the  bottom  fall 
out  of  the  market  after  the  defense  effort 


is  over.  Government  should  help  out  until 
farmers  have  had  time  to  get  things  back  to 
normal.  These  assurances  to  farmers  are  fair 
and  right.  They  are  embodied  in  legislation 
that  Is  pending.  I  hope  this  legislation  la 
approved. 

I  am  for  parity  for  agriculture.  I  want  to 
repeat  here  today  what  I  have  said  many 
times  in  the  past — parity  is  not  only  simple 
Justice  to  farmers;  it  also  is  essential  to  the 
strength  of  our  whole  national  economy. 

If  government  and  the  people  are  fair  to 
farmers,  farmers,  in  turn,  should  be  fair. 
The  temptation  to  get  while  the  getting  is 
good  is  a  strong  temptation.  Arguments 
can  always  be  found  to  Justify  an  effort  to 
charge  all  the  traffic  will  bear. 

Generally  speaking,  farmers  and  farmer 
groups  have  pursued  a  statesmanlike  course 
during  the  past  few  years.  As  a  result,  they 
have  public  favor.  Let  us  conduct  ourselves 
during  this  crisis  so  that  we  will  retain  it. 
Once  lost.  It  will  be  very  hard  to  regain. 

Farmers  learned  a  lesson  during  the  first 
World  War.  The  inflation  bug  bit  them  and 
they  had  the  speculative  fever.  That  fever 
is  one  of  the  worst  financial  diseases  and  Its 
effects  are  felt  for  a  long  time.  In  this 
second  war  farmers  want  prosperity,  but  they 
would  like  to  make  it  a  permanent  thing 
instead  of  something  to  talk  about  between 
wars. 

Fair  prices,  I  well  realize,  will  not  solve  all 
our  Immediate  farm  problems.  Other  things 
enter  in.  I  am  told  that  the  labor  situation 
isn't  too  good  in  some  areas.  In  some  cases 
farmers  are  finding  it  difficult  to  compete 
with  industrial  wages  and  the  draft  may  be 
taking  some  men  that  are  needed  In  agri- 
culture. 

This  draft  situation  has  beea  brought  to 
the  attention  of  selective-service  officials  by 
the  Department.  As  a  result,  carefvil  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  the  deferment  of 
farm  workers  needed  for  the  production  of 
foods  vital  to  the  defense  program.  We  are 
working  on  other  phases  of  the  farm-labor 
problem,  too. 

Much  of  this  defense  effort  comes  dovm 
to  a  question  of  production.  Can  we  produce 
ships,  planes,  and  other  munitions  quickly 
enough  and  in  siifficient  quantities?  Can  we 
produce  enough  food?  I  shall  let  someone  else 
answer  the  first  question,  but,  so  far  as  food  is 
concerned,  the  answer  Is  "Yes."  There  may  be 
tenrporary  shortages,  but  on  the  whole  front 
agriculture  will  win  its  battle  of  production. 

After  this  war  we  are  going  to  find  o\ir- 
selves  with  an  Industrial  plant  and  farm  plant 
bigger  than  ever  before.  We  shall  have  all  the 
resources  for  a  national  income  of  $100,000.- 
000,000  a  year.  What  use  shall  we  make  of 
this  productive  capacity?  Shall  we  allow  It 
to  choke  us,  as  it  did  in  the  1920'b,  or  shall  we 
use  It  to  feed  and  clothe  cud  house  our 
people?  Shall  we  use  it  to  make  all  America 
healthier  and  happier?  On  the  answer  de- 
pends the  fate  of  democracy  in  the  United 
States  and  In  the  world. 
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Mr,  GILCHRIST.    Mr.  Speaker,  radio 
station  WINX,  of  Washington,  puts  on 


a  program  every  2  weeks  for  the  purpose 
of  saluting  the  States.  On  last  Tuesday 
evening  the  salute  was  to  the  great  State 
of  Iowa,  and  I  thank  this  radio  station 
for  the  opportunity  it  gave  me  to  make  a 
short  speech  about  the  farmers  of  my 
State. 

Mr.  Karl  LeCompti.  the  distinguished 
Congressman  from  the  Seventh  District. 
Joined  in  the  program  and  told  us  about 
the  resources  that  we  have  out  there,  and 
then  I  was  given  9  minutes  to  speak  of 
her  agricultural  interests. 

I  append  what  I  then  said,  to  which  I 
have  given  the  title: 

IOWA  rABlCXaS  SUBSIDIZX  OONStTMBta 

In  talking  about  Iowa,  we  must  not  mini- 
mize the  g^at  production  that  her  factories 
fetch  into  her  economic  life.  For  example. 
In  1937  they  had  an  output  of  a  sum  ap- 
proaching $2,000,000  a  day  in  value,  which  in- 
cluded, of  course,  the  value  of  agricultural 
products  that  went  Into  this  manufacture 
and  formed  the  major  part  of  it. 

Nor  should  we  forget  that  the  traveler  In 
the  Tall  Com  State  will  pass  by  a  schoolhouse 
almost  every  2  miles.  These  have  given  ua 
the  right  to  proudly  boast  that  there  is  less 
illiteracy  In  Iowa  than  In  any  other  State  In 
the  American  Union.  Such  a  wayfarer  wlU 
see  a  church  every  8  or  10  miles  of  travel  with 
its  spire  rising  upward  Into  the  sky  and  point- 
ing the  way  heavenward  to  eternal  life  and 
teaching  our  people  the  blessed  doctrine  of 
the  fetherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

I  want  to  talk  about  Iowa  agriculture. 
Bread  is  the  foundation  of  all  security  and 
happiness.  We  cannot  be  morally  minded  on 
a  chronic  dyspeptic,  empty  stomach.  A  lean 
and  hungry  man  looks  Into  the  dark  places 
and  sees  plots,  seditions,  and  deviltry.  A  full 
dinner  pall  Is  alwajrs  associated  with  a  happy 
mind  and  a  contrite  heart.  A  country  is 
peaceful  only  when  it  is  well  fed.  Then  the 
arts  flourish  and  contented  and  happy  homes 
abound  and  men  and  women  live  In  har- 
mony with  each  other  and  with  God.  Hungry 
men  break  forth  in  dissent  and  rebellion; 
but  no  one  ever  saw  fat  men  heading  a  riot, 
or  herding  together  in  turbulent  mobs. 

When  I  produce  food,  I  contribute  to  faith, 
to  religion,  and  to  God.  When  I  produce 
food,  I  protect  the  Republic.  All  of  the  great 
captains  tell  us  that  armies  march  upon  their 
bellies — and  farming  Is  therefore  patriotism 
in  militant  action.  A  study  of  history  will 
bear  me  out  in  asserting  that  agriculture  is 
the  basis  upon  which  Is  founded  all  great  and 
enduring  nations.  Whoever  gives  bread  to 
the  hungry  is  lending  to  the  Lord.  There- 
fore, all  hall  to  lowal  Her  crops  alone  add 
more  than  tl.OOO.OOO  to  her  wealth  every  time 
the  sun  goes  down  In  her  glorious  golden 
western  horizon.  No  area  of  like  size  in  thla 
world  can  compare  with  her  in  this;  and  that 
Is  why  she  stands  first  in  the  things  that 
make  for  a  greater  and  grander  country,  a 
happier  people,  a  higher  civilization,  and  a 
better  spirituality  and  religious  faith. 

Do  you  know  that  Iowa's  soil  produces 
more  each  year  than  all  of  the  gold  mines  of 
the  United  States  and  more  than  has  ever 
come  out  of  Alaska  dxirlng  the  60  years  that 
she  has  been  within  the  protection  of  our 
flag?  We  give  the  country  one-tenth  of  its 
food.  Oiir  farms  are  worth  more  than  the 
combined  farms  of  11  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  that  I  could  mention.  I  assert  that 
her  farmers  are  entitled  to  prosperity.  They 
oxight  to  receive  at  least  as  much  for  their 
food  products  as  the  cost  of  producing  them 
plus  a  reasonable  profit.  But  they  do  not, 
and  they  have  been  at  a  great  disadvanUga 
when  compared  to  other  Industries  because 
agricultural  prices  have  been  on  a  distinctly 
lower  level  than  Industrial  prices  for  more 
than  30  years. 

During  these  years  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  farmers  lost  their  homes,  azui  tenancy 


Todmy  Qrcat  Britain  Is  even  more  depend- 
ent upon  us  for  foods  than  she  was  during 
tiM  days  of  1S17  and  1B18.  Then  the  French 
uxl  Japanese  Pleeu  helped  with  the  task  of 
kaeplBs  the  sea  lanes  clear,  the  airplane  was 
aot  »  aaajor  m«>aoe  to  shipping,  and  Sngland 


cheese  only  In  cases  where  substitutes  are 
readily  available.  If  a  family,  for  example, 
relies  upon  cheese  for  proteins  and  does  cot 
have  enough  Income  to  substitute  meat,  let 
that  family  continue  tr  eat  all  the  cheese  It 
wants.     But  reducing  our  consumption  ol 


condition.  Belgium  Is  even  worse  off  than 
unoccupied  Prance  since  Belgium  basically 
is  dependent  upon  imported  foods  and  feeds. 
In  the  Netherlands,  milk  production  may 
decline  one-fourth  In  1941,  and  butter  pro- 
duction about  as  much.    Holland  Is  not  likely 
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Increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  We  dls- 
ting'i't*'  the  years  from  1900  to  1914  as  being 
those  upon  which  we  base  parity.  When  we 
give  the  farm  dollar  parity,  then  we  give  It 
buying  force  in  the  markets,  so  that  It  will 
buy  as  much  of  the  things  that  farmers  need 
and  use  as  it  did  in  those  base  years.  Such 
things  have  nearly  doubled  In  price,  but 
bushels  of  grain  snd  pcvmds  of  meat  are 
about  the  same  price  as  before.  Por  ex- 
ample, a  mower  that  used  to  cost  »45  now 
sells  for  nearly  a  hundred  dollars,  and  bind- 
ers now  cost  1360  that  once  sold  for  less  than 
bait  of  that  amount. 

In  asking  for  parity,  farmers  ask  only  for 
economic  equaUty.  They  want  neither  alms 
nor  charity,  nor  pity— they  ask  only  for  Jus- 
tice, a  thing  that  the  righteous  pray  for  and 
the  wicked  fear.  Why  should  they  not  be 
placed  upon  equal  terms  with  other  men? 
They  work  more  hoxirs  per  day  and  more 
(Uya  per  week  than  does  any  other  form  of 
labor.  They  ought  to  be  paid  accordingly. 
They  work  as  IntelllgenUy  and  as  skillfully 
as  anybody  else  does,  and  they  have  a  right 
to  equal  returns  for  this  skill  and  ability. 
Svery  laborer  is  worthy  of  hto  hire.  Why 
should  not  agrlctilture  be  equal  to  other  In- 
dustrlM?  Why  should  It  not  be  at  par?  I 
aflirm  that  society  does  not  have  the  right 
to  eat  bread  unless  it  Is  wUUng  to  pay  the 
cost  of  producing  that  bread  to  the  man  who 
produces  it.  If  society  pays  less.  It  la  a  cheat 
and  a  fraud  and  believes  In  sweatshops  and 
scabs.  Mo.  The  farmer  and  his  wife  and 
children  have  the  right  to  live  according  to 
the  best  standards  of  comfort  and  culture 
that  prevail  In  this  twenUeth  century  of 
Christian  civilisation. 

But  we  find  that  there  are  a  lot  of  calamity 
bowlers  who  grieve  because  Congress  has 
provided  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion should  loan  86  percent  of  the  value  of 
com  as  a  basic  farm  commodity.  But  these 
calamity  howlers  aside  from  the  right  of  It 
conceal  the  fsct  that  such  loans  are  nearly 
always  repaid.  They  grouch  and  growl  at  the 
thought  of  giving  to  Iowa  farmers  any  benefit 
payments  because  of  or  on  accoiut  of  the 
•acrlflces  they  are  asked  to  make  In  the  con- 
servation program  In  1939  agriculture's 
share  was  only  810  percent  of  the  Nation's 
tacome,  but  36  percent  of  our  people  were 
really  dirt  fanners  and  they  were  carrying  14 
percent  of  all  capital  Investment.  And  at 
no  time  since  1930  have  the  farmers  of  our 
State  received  any  Just  share  of  this  national 
Income.  Bven  now  at  the  time  that  I  am 
aptaktng  and  after  the  much-vaimted  rise  In 
farm-commodity  prices  on  accoxmt  of  the 
war.  I  And  that  the  prices  paid  by  farmers 
for  the  things  that  they  buy,  including  Inter- 
est and  taxes,  are  130  percent  of  parity,  and 
the  ratio  of  the  prices  received  by  farmers 
to  the  prices  paid  by  them,  with  interest  and 
taxes,  is  only  91  percent  of  what  it  ought  to 
be.  These  are  the  figures  of  the  Department 
of  Agrlcultxire  for  June  15.  this  year.  This 
la  some  Improvement  over  previoiis  condi- 
tions, but  this  Is  caused  by  the  war  Inflation- 
ary trend.  Congress  has  Just  passed  laws 
which  are  Intended  to  raise  farm  prices,  but 
we  met  the  determined  opposition  of  pluto- 
cratic Influence  In  passing  such  laws,  al- 
though Just  arguments  cannot  be  given  to 
ahow  that  farmers  should  not  have  parity 
loans. 

When  calamity  howlers  ^>eak  of  subsidies 
to  Iowa  farmers  they  are  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  because  during  all  of  these 
later  yean  Iowa  farmers  have  been  subsidis- 
ing consumers  Instead  of  receiving  subsidies 
themselves.  As  proof  of  this,  compare  six 
great  farm  products  and  you  will  find  that 
the  farmers  of  Iowa  have  failed  to  get  cost 
k£  production  or  parity,  but  have  contributed 
to  others  what  they  lost  themselves.  The 
difference  In  milk  prices  between  a  J\ist 
parity  for  farmers  and  the  price  received  by 
than  In  1939 — the  last  year  statistically  avaU- 
able— was  837.000.000.  On  eggs  we  lost 
«aM00.000.     Hogs  represented  a  deficit  of 


$106,000,000  In  our  State  alone,  and  Iowa 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats  contributed  another 
843.000,000  of  loss  suffered  by  our  Iowa  farm- 
ers. In  that  one  year  Iowa  agriculture  got 
8216.000.000  leas  than  It  was  entitled  to  have 
under  a  parity  program;  and  received  back 
In  benefit  payments  only  about  860,000.000, 
making  a  net  loss  so  large  that  we  were  con- 
tributing to  the  consumers  almost  but  not 
quite  a  half  a  million  dcAlars  per  day  on  these 
^  commodities  alone. 

The  trouble  has  been  that  many  of  these 
Industrialists  have  been  supported  all  of  these 
years  by  artificial  schemes  and  devices  that 
have  Increased  the  prices  of  the  things  which 
the  farmer  must  buy,  such  as  railway  freight 
rates,  tariffs,  custom  duties,  quotas,  fran- 
chises, patents,  and  all  of  the  other  things 
that  bolster  up  manufacturing  and  trade 
and  transportation  and  wages. 

When  the  CcngresE  cr  the  covmtry  gets 
ready  to  repeal  all  of  these  artificial  laws 
that  grant  benefiU  to  a  thousand  different 
Industries  and  groups  of  people,  when  the 
men  from  Massachtisetts  or  New  Mexico,  or 
wherever  they  may  live,  are  ready  to  repeal 
the  laws  that  Increase  the  prices  which  the 
farmer  must  pay,  when  they  get  ready  to 
repeal  the  tariffs  and  all  of  the  other  factitious 
things  referred  to.  then  the  farmers  will  not 
expect  any  sort  of  benefit  payments.  Then 
the  farmer  will  take  care  of  himself.  Do  not 
worry  about  that;  he  will  feed  himself  and 
have  a  roof  over  his  head.  He  will  then  be  on 
a  parity  with  the  fellows  who  are  constantly 
complaining  about  farm  legislation,  but  this 
will  be  because  the  other  fellows  will  be 
brotight  low  and  not  because  fanners  will  be 
tMX>ught  up.  It  win  be  too  bad.  I  am  not  In 
favor  of  doing  this,  nor  of  repealing  these 
thmgs  that  I  refer  to.  I  am  In  favor  of  them; 
they  make  a  better  America  for  all  of  us; 
but  I  do  say  to  those  who  rail  at  Iowa  agrl- 
culttire  that  when  you  get  ready  to  repeal 
these  other  things,  then  farmers  might  treat 
with  you  about  repealing  farm  benefits. 

Let  everybody  be  on  a  parity  basis.  Special 
I^lvllege  for  none  and  parity  for  all. 


Samael  Chapman  Massingale 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  ifxw  Totx 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  18, 1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Samttel  Chapman  Massingale.  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  Samuil  Chapman 
Massingalb  when  he  entered  this  body  as 
a  freshmam  8  years  ago.  One  of  his  first 
assignments  was  to  the  Committee  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization,  of 
which  committee  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
the  chairman.  During  his  work  with  the 
committee  he  displayed  a  great  degree  of 
understanding  and  humanltarianism,  and 
I  enjoyed  working  with  him. 

Congressman  Massimgale  was  a  con- 
scientious and  painstaking  public  servant 
who  gave  every  question  that  came  to  his 
official  attention  a  thorough  and  unselfish 
study,  who  pondered  deeply  over  all  ques- 
tions of  public  interest  which  required  his 
care  and  study,  and  who,  bad  he  been 


with  us  longer,  would  have  assuredly  be- 
come one  of  the  most  prominent  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

Pate  decreed  otherwise.  Stricken  when 
his  usefulness  was  at  its  height.  Congress- 
man Massingali  left  in  all  of  us  a  sense 
of  deep  conviction  that  In  his  death  Con- 
gress lost  a  useful  Member,  and  the  coun- 
try at  large  will  long  mourn  his  passing. 


LL  Howard  Abbott 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  July  3,  1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  OSCEOLA   (IOWA) 

SENTINEL 


Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago  33  brave  boys  of  the  United  States 
Navy  went  to  their  deaths  in  one  of  the 
greatest  submarine  disasters  of  recent 
years  when  the  0-9  submerged  off  the 
coast  of  New  Hampshire  and  was  not  able 
to  return  to  the  surface.  Probably  no 
one  will  ever  know  exactly  what  occurred, 
but  we  can  say  with  assurance  that 
Howard  J.  Abbott,  of  Osceola,  Iowa,  who 
commanded  the  submarine,  and  his  32 
companions  met  death  as  courageously 
and  as  unselfishly  as  any  defenders  that 
this  Republic  has  ever  had.  They  occupy 
an  unmarked  grave  on  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  beneath  440  feet  of  water. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  0-9  will  never 
be  raised  and  that  for  all  time  to  come 
these  men  will  sleep  at  their  posts  of 
duty. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  and  Include  a 
tribute  to  Commander  Abbott  from  his 
home-town  paper,  the  Sentinel,  at  Osce- 
ola, Iowa.  This  beautiful  tribute  by  the 
editor,  Hon.  John  M.  Grimes,  is  paid  to 
Commander  Abbott,  who  was  appointed 
to  Annapolis  In  1927  by  my  distinguished 
predecessor,  Hon.  Lloyd  Thurston.  It 
may  apply  equally  to  each  and  every  one 
of  his  companions: 

[From  the  Osceola  (Iowa)  Sentinel] 

LT.  HOWAKO  ABBOTT 

The  whole  country  mourns  the  loss  of  33 
brave  lads  who  went  down  to  their  deaths  lu 
the  U.  S.  submarine  0-9,  when  It  dropped 
440  feet  to  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  off  the 
coast  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  heartstrings  of  every  citizen  In  Osceola 
and  Clarke  CJounty  were  touched  by  the  trag- 
edy because  the  commander  of  that  sub- 
mersible was  Lt.  Howard  Abbott,  only  son 
of  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  well-known 
families  In  southern  Iowa. 

Howard  was  not  born  in  Osceola  but  came 
here  when  but  a  child.  This  was  his  boyhood 
home  and  here  he  went  through  the  grades 
and  high  school.  His  young  manhood  was 
spent  here  until  his  ambition  to  Join  the 
Navy  took  him  to  Annapolis,  where  he  won 
high  honors.  Distinctions  In  that  Institution 
are  recognized  only  when  they  are  merited. 

As  a  boy,  as  a  young  man  In  his  teens,  a  nd 
all  through  life  Lieutenant  Abbott  displayed 


tninK  tne  uovernment  snouia  support  prices 
for  this  commodity  at  at  least  85  percent  of 
parity — If  this  support  Is  possible.  Further- 
more, I  think  the  Government  should  assure 
the  farmers  that  It  won't  let  the  bottom  fall 
out  of  the  market  after  the  defense  effort 


CHRIST,  OP  IOWA 


rCVBd.*     V/.     \1MJJ' 


Mr.  GILCHRIST.    Mr.  Speaker,  radio 
station  WINX,  of  Washington,  puts  on 


wnen  comparea  lo  otner  uiuusbries  ucvsubb 
agrlculttval  prices  have  been  on  a  distinctly 
lower  level  than  industrial  prices  for  mora 
than  20  years. 

During  these  years  thousands  and   thou- 
sands of  farmers  lost  their  homes,  and  tenancy 
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those  t?alts  of  character  that  make  a  real 
man.  His  love  of  parents  and  home  was 
Idealistic.  His  eariy  training  instilled  dis- 
cipline, and  it  was  the  rule  of  his  naval  ac- 
tivity to  recognize  superior  authority.  He 
expected  the  same  courtesy  from  those  under 
his  conunand.  That  he  won  recognition  and 
rapid  advancement  since  graduating  from 
Annapolis  Is  convincing  evidence  of  the  In- 
valuable service  he  was  rendering  his  country. 
His  ability  to  climb  to  the  higher  peaks  In 
the  field  of  chosen  activity  was  unchallenged 
till  the  fates  decreed  otherwise. 

The  Sentinel  feels  a  personal  loss  In  the 
death  of  this  brilliant  young  man.  Not  so 
much  because  we  knew  him.  Our  acquaint- 
ance was  only  casual.  He  was  In  Annapolis 
when  we  came  to  Osceola  to  take  over  the 
Sentinel,  having  purchased  It  from  P.  M. 
Abbott,  the  father,  who  was  the  editor  and 
part  owner.  Since  his  retirement  from  the 
newspaper  field  It  haf  been  our  good  fortune 
to  know  and  to  appreciate  the  fine  qualities 
of  this  most  estimable  family.  We  feel  the 
loss  because  the  country  Is  deprived  of  the 
services  of  an  efficient  officer  and  because  we 
sympathize  deeply  with  those  whose  grief  ;s 
fathomless. 

Lieutenant  Abbott  sleeps  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  32  under  his 
command.  None  came  back  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  great  tragedy.  His  rest  Is  undisturbed 
by  noise  of  engine  or  the  boom  of  cannon. 
Careless  alike  of  sunshine  or  clouds,  his  work 
Is  finished. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  sometimes  be- 
moan the  fact  that  the  btirlal  ground  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  tender  bands  of  loved 
ones;  that  flowers,  the  emblems  of  pturlty  and 
devotion,  must  ride  upon  the  turbulent  and 
ofttlmes  violent  waters  of  an  unruly  and  re- 
lentless sea.  Our  philosophy  of  life  Is  that  It 
matters  little  where  the  "wlndowless  p>alace" 
may  be  located:  whether  the  dews  of  night, 
kissed  by  a  morning's  sim,  may  glisten  on  the 
blanket  of  sod,  or  whether  the  depth  of 
water  shuts  out  the  light  of  a  beautiful  day. 
It's  the  life  that  counts. 

The  parents  have  with  them  always  the 
picture  of  an  obedient  son,  a  fine  scholar,  a 
brilliant  officer,  as  they,  too,  walk  toward  the 
evening  star.  "^ 

The  bereaved  wife  and  children  have  the 
comforting  thought  that  the  husband  and 
father  exhibited  all  the  qualities  of  a  real 
gentleman  and  a  patriot. 

And  may  we  add  tJiat  within  the  span  of 
31  years  Lt.  Howard  Abbott  wrote  upon  the 
scroll  of  time  a  life's  work  that  will  be  re- 
membered and  serve  ss  an  example  for  others 
long  after  an  epitaph  on  a  tablet  of  marble 
Is  obscured  by  the  ley  winds  of  winter  and 
the  withering  blasts  of  stimmer.  "He  sleeps 
well;  life's  fitful  dream  ia  o'er." 


Wheat  Farmers  and  the  Battle  for 
Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or  mCHIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  July  3, 1941 


ADDRESS   OP   SECRETARY   OP   AORICX7L- 
TURE  CLAUDE  R.  WICKARD 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recohd.  I 
Include   the  following  address  by   the 


Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Claude  R. 
Wickard,  over  Farm  and  Home  Hour  in 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  Monday,  May  19, 
1941: 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  speak  with 
you  today,  and  I  only  wish  It  wer^  possible 
for  us  to  spend  the  time  comfortably  discuss- 
ing some  of  the  ordinary  problems  of  the 
world  and  of  agrlculttire  In  particular. 

Unfortunately,  an  ordinary  problem  Is  a 
1UXXU7  today.  Before  us  are  a  whole  set  of 
extraordinary  problems,  bom  of  a  time  as 
critical  as  any  in  all  our  history. 

Overshadowing  ever3rthing  Is  the  world 
crisis.  The  times  through  which  we  are  pass- 
ing will  decide  what  kind  of  a  future  the 
United  States  will  have.  We  are  determining 
whether  we  Intend  to  remain  a  great  democ- 
racy and  perhaps  a  great  world  power. 

We  must  plan  our  lives  and  everything  we 
do  in  the  light  of  the  world  situation.  What 
farmers  plant  and  when  they  plant  It  is  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  titanic  struggle  going 
on  overseas.  Here  In  this  great  granary  re- 
gion we  must  decide  what  to  do  about  wheat 
in  the  light  of  the  developments  brought 
about  by  the  war.  And  one  Important  deci- 
sion about  wheat  must  be  made  very  soon — 
the  decision  on  wheat-marketing  quotas  on 
May  31. 

This  Is  a  time  of  trouble  and  yet  Americans 
have  many  things  to  be  thankful  for.  One 
reason  for  thanksgiving  is  that  the  power  of 
making  decisions  still  rests  with  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  When  wheat  farmers 
go  to  the  polls  on  May  31  they  vote  their  own 
convictions.  They  will  say  what  is  to  be  done. 
This  is  not  true  In  many  countries  In  the 
world  today,  and  the  number  of  countries  In 
which  the  people  speak  and  are  heard  has 
grown  smaller  and  smaller  within  the  past 
few  years. 

So  while  oxir  problems  multiply,  let  us  re- 
member that  the  privUege  of  saying  what  wlU 
be  done  about  them  Is  priceless.  It  Is  a 
democratic  privilege.  Let  us  vise  wisely  this 
privilege  so  that  it  will  be  the  heritage  of  our 
children.  Nothing  we  can  leave  them  will 
mean  more  to  them,  or  more  to  the  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  over  all  this  earth. 

To  make  wise  decisions  we  need  to  know 
the  facts.  What  then.  In  view  of  the  vote 
on  May  31,  are  some  of  the  facts  about 
wheat?  Por  one  thing,  we  have  a  record 
amount  of  old  wheat  on  hand  and  a  bumper 
crop  In  prospect.  That  Is  something  to  be 
looked  at  with  satisfaction  on  one  hand  and 
with  alarm  on  the  other.  The  huge  stocks  of 
wheat  show  that  the  country  has  an  ample 
supply  of  one  of  our  most  precious  foods. 
In  this  critical  time  the  abundance  of  wheat 
should  be  a  comfort  to  every  person  In 
America. 

But  farmers,  by  sad  experience,  have 
learned  that  large  supplies  can  mean  glutted 
markets,  low  prices,  and  hard  times  that 
bring  almost  as  much  suffering  to  farmers 
as  scarcity  of  bread  would  bring  to  city 
consumers. 

And.  because  of  the  world  wheat  situation, 
farmers  this  year  have  other  reasons  for 
alarm.  They  know  that  the  usual  world  mar- 
ket for  wheat  has  almost  disappeared  and 
that  the  world  outside  the  United  States 
has  a  record  supply  of  wheat,  too.  Prom 
the  standpoint  of  our  exports,  the  wheat  sit- 
uation was  never  worse. 

I  spoke  Just  a  moment  ago  about  otur  rec- 
ord carry-over  of  wheat.  We  are  going  Into 
the  new  wheat  marketing  year  with  a  carry- 
over of  old  wheat  of  arovmd  400,000.000 
bushels.  The  bins  are  bulging,  the  termi- 
nals spilling  over.  Another  good  crop  Is  com- 
ing along.  The  estimates  foreshadow  a  total 
crop  of  arotind  800,000,000  bushels. 

Add  that  to  the  400,000,000-bushel  carry- 
over and  we  have  almost  a  billion  and  a  quar- 
ter bushels.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with 
all  that  wheat?  We  have  storage  capacity 
for  800,000.000  to  900,000,000  btishels.    UntU 


the  mills  grind  a  couple  of  hundred  million 
bushels  some  of  this  year's  crop  will  be  housed 
In  temporary  storage.  Maybe  some  of  It  will 
be  pUed  on  the  ground  like  Canada's  1940 
crop. 

We'U  be  lucky  If  we  export  25.000.000  btish- 
els  during  the  season.  To  be  liberal,  let's  say 
we  consume  700.000,000  bushels  domestically. 
That  leaves  475.000,000  bushels  to  carry  Into 
the  8uccee<ling  marketing  year.  Plain  arith- 
metic tells  us  how  badly  we  need  a  wheat, 
marketing  quota. 

Some  farmers  may  ask  why  we  need  a 
wheat-marketing  quota  If  we  dont  need  a 
com  quota.  Well,  we  have  found  a  new  ex- 
port demand  for  corn  In  the  form  of  meat, 
milk,  and  eggs  for  Britain.  Bigger  pay  rolls 
In  this  country  mean  more  meat  cons\imed  at 
home.  We  want  to  be  sure  there  Is  no  short- 
age of  com  to  produce  this  food  that  we  need 
for  the  British  and  for  ourselves. 

Britain  will  need  little  of  our  wheat  and  we 
have  seen  to  it  that  there  will  be  no  shortage, 
no  matter  what  the  demand.  Because  of  the 
uncertain  world  situation  we  deliberately 
planted  several  million  extra  acres  of  wheat 
this  year.  Most  of  It  turned  out  well.  All 
danger  of  scarcity  has  passed  and  now  the 
danger  Is  the  danger  of  glut.  Farmers  should 
not  be  penalized  because  they  have  provided 
Insurance  against  shortages  of  food. 

The  Na^n  wants  farmers  safeguarded 
against  unniir  penalties.  The  Nation  also 
wants  other  protection  given  agriculture. 
One  expression  of  this  wish  is  the  national 
farm  programs.  These  programs  protect  aU 
farmers.  Since  the  second  World  War  began, 
commodity  loans  have  stood  between  wheat 
producers  and  the  economic  blitzkrieg. 

Without  the  programs,  wheat  prices  would 
be  threatening  the  low  record  of  1932  Instead 
of  being  vrithln  striking  distance  of  parity  as 
they  are  now. 

As  you  all  know,  parity  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  objectives  of  the  national  farm 
programs  and  will  continue  to  be  a  goal.  Just 
as  soil  consenatlon,  for  example,  will  continue 
to  be  a  goal.  We've  been  trying  to  reach  that 
parity  goal  since  1933  and  we've  made  a  lot 
of  progress. 

This  administration  developed  the  parity 
concept  and  the  President  has  worked  for  It 
all  along.  Had  It  not  been  for  such  setbacks 
as  the  Supreme  Coiirt  decision,  which  killed 
the  original  triple  A,  farmers  probably  would 
have  had  parity  long  ago.  The  President  is 
still  working  for  parity,  and  In  this  connection 
I  have  sc»ne  grand  news.  I  talked  to  the 
President  only  a  few  hours  before  I  left  Wash- 
ington. He  told  me  he  wants  the  basic  crops 
to  reach  parity  this  year.  He  told  me  also 
that  he  thinks  wheat  farmers,  taking  loans 
and  payments  Into  account,  wlU  get  parity  on 
this  year's  crop. 

This  news  l?  further  proof — although  none 
Is  needed — that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Is  the 
beet  friend  that  farmers  have  ever  had  In 
the  White  House. 

The  President  told  me  that  he  knew  farm« 
ers  want  fair  treatment  and  want  to  be  fair 
In  return.  He  said  he  was  sure  they  did 
not  want  loans  or  money  paid  out  of  the 
Treasxiry  to  bring  their  prices  higher  than 
parity  levels.  He  told  me — and  I  xise  hia 
exact  words — "In  this  critical  time,  you  can 
depend  on  It  that  farmers  won't  rock  the 
boat." 

If  wheat  farmers  do  get  parity — and  I'm 
sure  they  will — farmers  should  not  overlook 
the  work  of  farm  organisation  leaders  who 
have  labored  steadfastly  for  equality  for 
agriculture.  And,  a  lot  of  the  credit  must 
go  to  Congress.  Only  last  week  the  Senate 
and  House  sent  to  the  White  House  a  blU 
calling  for  an  86  percent  of  parity  loan  for 
wheat  and  the  other  basic  commodities. 

But  no  wheat  loan  will  be  made  unless 
wheat  farmers  vote  for  marketing  quotas 
and  without  the  loan  there  Is  no  hope  for 
parity  on  wheat  In  1941.  So  parity  for  wheat 
is  up  to  the  wheat  farmers  themselvea. 
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Tot  an  their  dlflkniltles.  American  farmen 
hate  the  fattest  pocketbooks  of  any  farmera 
In  the  world.  Take  wheat  farmers,  for  ex- 
ample. If  we  look  around  us  a  bit,  we  will 
•oon  see  how  well  off,  comparatively  speaking, 
they  are  and  how  effective  the  wheat  pro- 
grama  really  are.  We  need  to  look  no  fur- 
ther than  across  o\ir  northern  border  at  our 
good  neighbor.  Canada. 

Average  prices  of  wheat  to  Kansas  wheat 
growers  in  mid-May  were  about  80  cents. 
This  compares  with  about  45  cents  to 
Canadian  farmers  (United  States  money). 
Leaving  out  Oovemment  payments,  Ameri- 
can producers  probably  will  receive  over 
twice  as  much  for  this  year's  wheat  as 
Canadian  growers. 

Every  wheat  farmer  ought  to  rejoice  that 
he  Is  raising  wheat  In  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  join  In  that  rejoicing  for  I  am 
not  only  a  corn-hog  farmer,  I  am  a  wheat 
farmer  too.  I  hold  Wheat  Marketing  Quota 
Card  No.  1,  and  am  proud  of  the  honor.  My 
wheat  allotment  Is  only  36.7  acres.  This 
may  seem  pretty  small  to  your  Kansas  people 
but  In  common  with  other  small  wheat  grow- 
er*. I  want  protection  just  as  much  as  any- 
one else. 

In  return  for  this  protection,  wheat  farm- 
er., must  help  protect  themselves.  Congress 
has  said  to  us,  In  effect: 

"You'll  be  given  protection  ft  you'll  put 
your  own  house  In  order.  You'll  be  given 
protection  provided  you're  willing  to  keep  the 
market  from  being  glutted  with  surplus 
wheat." 

The  law  provides  that  wheat  loans  will  not 
be  made  If  wheat  growers  vote  down  market- 
ing quotas.  This  provision  seems  fair  to  me. 
If  we  aren't  willing  to  protect  our  own  farm 
programs,  we  can't  expect  them  to  protect  us. 

The  continuance— or  discontinuance— of 
Oovemment  loans  on  wheat  Is  at  stake  In  this 
referendum  on  May  31.  To  put  It  bluntly, 
no  quotas,  no  loans.  And.  judging  from 
prices  In  Canada,  rejection  of  marketing 
quotas  on  May  31  would  just  about  cut  the 
price  of  wheat  In  this  country  in  half. 

Some  other  things  Involved  In  the  decision 
wheat  farmers  are  going  to  make  on  May  31 
go  beyond  the  wheat  loan  and  prices  for 
wheat.  These  things  go  to  the  heart  of  some 
questions  that  are  being  asked  nowadays:  Is 
dempcracy  outmoded?  Can  we  continue  to 
make  democracy  effective?  Can  wheat  farm- 
ers, for  example,  work  out  their  economic 
problems  through  the  democratic  processes? 

Now.  of  course,  I  am  not  saying  that  the 
eontlntunce  of  democracy  depends  on  the 
raatilt  of  the  wheat  referendum.  That 
would  be  going  much  too  far.  Yet  In  this 
period  the  world  Is  looking  at  every  move  we 
make  and  how  we  meet  every  test.  From 
thee*  moves  conclusions  will  be  drawn  as  to 
whether  our  democracy  has  gone  so^t.  or 
whether  It  Is  hard  and  packs  a  real  puncH. 
and  whether  It  can  do  the  job  It  must  do  to 
survive. 

As  a  farmer.  I  know  the  necesaity  for  higher 
prloea  for  farm  products.  I  know  that  parity 
prices  are  fair  and  just.  But  I  want  these 
parity  prices  to  be  put  on  a  stable  and  lasting 
basis.  High  prices  without  adjustment  of 
supply  are  certain  to  be  followed  by  ruinously 
low  prices.  We  know  that  from  experience. 
We  want  fair  prices  now  and  fair  prices  later 
cm.  We  dont  want  another  Farm  Board 
fiasco. 

I  wish  that  com  and  wheat  farmers  were 
able  to  vote  on  marketing  quoUs  before  they 
plant  their  cropa.  Instead  of  afterward  as  is 
the  case  now.  Cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice 
farmers  vote  on  quotas  t>efore  they  plant  and 
I  see  no  good  reason  for  denying  this  privi- 
lege to  wheat  and  com  growers.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  legislation  authorizing  loans  at  85 
percent  of  parity  did  not  change  the  time  for 
voting  on  wheat  and  com  quotas.  This  pro- 
Tlslon  was  recommended  by  the  Department 
at  Agriculture  and  we  plan  to  recommend  It 
to  CoDgresa  as&in.    Tet  the  fact  that  the 


referendum  on  wheat  quotas  comes  after  the 
crop  Is  almost  ready  for  harvest  in  no  way 
alters  the  significance  of  the  vote. 

The  wheat  vote  Is  significant  but  within 
the  near  future,  farmers,  and  the  American 
people,  have  other  decisions  to  make  that  are 
far  more  significant.  We  must  decide  how 
the  Nation  is  to  conduct  Itself  In  a  world  that 
Is  on  fire  Are  we  going  to  help  put  out  the 
flames  or  are  we  going  to  wait  and  hope  that 
the  blaze  doesn't  reach  us? 

I  know  the  war  seems  a  long  way  off  and 
here  In  Kansas  a  lot  of  us  feel  safe  because 
we  have  the  good  old  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  between  us  and  the  actual  fighting. 
Perhaps  some  people  rely  also  on  Hitler's 
word  that  he  has  no  designs  on  this 
hemisphere. 

The  ones  who  rely  on  Hitler's  word  mvist 
be  a  pretty  small  group  after  all.  Chamber- 
lain's England  relied  on  Hitler's  word. 
Poland  relied  on  Hitler's  word.  Belgium  and 
other  conquered  countries  relied  on  Hitler's 
word.  To  Hitler  a  promise  Is  sometlilng  to 
be  broken  when  the  time  comes. 

"But  what  about  the  oceans?"  someone 
may  ask.  They  are  very  real  things,  thou- 
sands of  miles  wide. 

Throughout  our  history  we  have  been 
blessed  by  the  existence  of  these  oceans.  We 
have  been  blessed  by  their  existence,  how- 
ever, only  because  for  more  than  100  years 
they  have  remained  In  the  control  of  friendly 
powers. 

But  If  one  or  both  of  these  oceans  should 
fall  under  the  control  of  powers  unfriendly 
to  us,  then  our  friendly,  protective  oceans 
become  highways  of  menace  and  Invasion. 

That  Is  a  simple  fact,  but  It  Is  of  supreme 
Importance  to  the  future  of  this  Nation. 

For  generations  past  the  British  Isles  and 
the  British  Navy  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  have 
been  friendly  to  us  and  have  enabled  us  to 
keep  most  of  our  fleet  In  the  broad  reaches 
of  the  Pacific,  there  to  protect  our  Interests 
and  OUT  future.  We  do  not  yet  have  a  fieet 
big  enough  to  patrol  two  hostile  oceans. 
Meanwhile.  If  we  have  the  sense  Yankees  are 
traditionally  credited  with,  we  wlU  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  see  that  the  British 
Navy  remains  Intact  and  on  otir  side. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  past  sins  or 
present  motives  of  Britain  is  beside  the  point 
In  this  present  moment.  What  Is  to  the 
point.  If  we  are  hard-headedly  concerned 
about  the  Interests  of  the  United  States,  Is 
our  ability  and  determination  to  keep  Britain 
and  the  British  Navy  afloat  and  In  control  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Accordingly  It  Is  plainly  to  otir  Interest, 
let  alone  being  a  national  pledge  and  com- 
mitment, to  live  up  to  the  announced  In- 
tentions of  the  Lend  Lease  Act.  We  agreed 
In  that  act,  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
to  provide  Britain  and  other  democracies  with 
the  armament  and  the  food  with  which  to 
carry  on  the  fight  against  aggression  and 
world  conquest. 

It  is  true  that  Hitler  has  not  crossed  the 
English  Channel.  Now.  why  not?  We  all 
know  why.  It  la  because  he  Is  held  back, 
first,  because  of  the  courage  and  bravery  of 
the  people  In  Britain.  Second,  because  be 
has  respect  for  the  English  Navy  and  air 
force. 

These  otistaclcs  stand  between  Hitler  and 
the  Island  of  Britain.  They  also  stand  oe- 
tween  Hitler  and  the  United  States. 

I  dont  like  to  think  of  what  woxild  happen 
If  the  courage  or  endurance  of  the  English 
gave  out,  and  the  English  Navy,  the  French 
Navy,  the  Italian  Navy,  the  German  Navy  were 
all  under  control  of  the  world's  most  ruthless 
conqueror.  Add  to  this  navy  the  potential 
production  of  the  shipyards  In  countries  under 
German  control.  What  does  It  mean?  It 
means  that  men  and  machines  could  be  trans- 
ported to  this  htmisphere  faster  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  than  if  that  body  of  water  were 
dry  land.  You  could  blow  up  railroads  and 
their  temunala  and  you  could  wreck  high- 


ways.   But  you  can't  blow  up  the  ocean  and 
you  can't  wreck  it. 

The  British  Isles  and  the  British  Navy  are 
our  first  line  of  defense.  If  they  are  taken 
over  by  any  European  country,  otir  naval  and 
air  bases  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Panama 
Canal  would  all  be  In  a  precarious  position. 
If  these  bases  fall  Into  hostile  hands,  what 
then?  You  know  the  answer  to  that  question 
as  well  a^  I  do. 

Together  the  United  States  and  Britain 
can  exceed  the  production  of  Germany  and 
aU  the  countries  she  has  occupied  from  Nor- 
way to  Greece.  But  If  England  goes  down, 
Germany  and  her  allies  exceed  us  In  produc- 
tive capacity.  Modern  wars  are  won  by  pro- 
ductive power,  the  ability  to  make  planes, 
tanks,  and  guns.  Let  those  who  advocate 
Itavlng  Britain  to  her  fate  think  about  our 
situation  If  Britain  shotild  fall. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Some  person* 
said  Germany  did  not  have  the  resources  for 
a  long  war.  She  has  them  now,  or  seems  to 
be  well  on  her  way  toward  getting  them. 
Hitler  Is  systematically  exploiting  the  con- 
quered countries.  They  are  paying  billions 
of  dollars  In  tribute  to  the  conqueror  and 
millions  of  their  citizens  are  working  for  him. 
Millions  of  French,  Belgian.  Dutch,  and 
Danish  farmers  re  working  for  the  Nazis. 
They  have  to  work  for  him  whether  they  want 
to  or  not.  Hitler  has  gained  In  strength 
from  the  time  this  war  began.  With  Great 
Britain  on  her  feet,  the  democracies  still  are 
stronger  than  the  Nazis  and  Fascists  com- 
bined. With  Great  Britain  down  the  picture 
changes. 

We  are  producing  food  and  munitions  for 
Britain  as  fast  as  we  can.  We  will  be  pro- 
ducing In  even  greater  volume  a  few  weeks 
and  months  hence.  But  now  we  learn  that 
quite  a  bit  of  this  product  of  our  sweat  and 
toll  Is  not  reaching  its  destination.  Some  of 
It  Is  getting  no  farther  than  the  bottom  of 
the  Atlantic.  Yet  there  are  people  who  say 
all  we  have  to  do  is  produce  and  not  bother 
about  delivery. 

But  the  Lease  Lend  Act  was  not  merely  s 
device  by  which  we  would  Increase  produc- 
tion In  this  covmtry;  my  recollection  Is  that 
it  was  a  pledge,  a  deliberate  and  carefully 
conceived  pledge,  to  help  the  democracies  of 
the  world  in  their  battle  against  nazl-lsm. 
We  made  this  pledge  only  after  weeks  of  de- 
bate and  careful  consideration,  with  full 
knowledge  that  whatever  the  risks  Involved, 
this  was  the  course  best  calculated  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States 

There  is  no  sense  In  producing  for  delivery 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  There  can  be 
only  absurdity,  anticlimax  and  danger  in  that 
course  I  say,  let's  see  that  the  goods  are 
delivered.  And  I'm  sure  the  people  here  In 
the  Plains — you  Kansans  backed  by  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Beecber  Bible  and  rifle  colonists 
of  Fred  Punston  and  his  twentieth  Infantry — 
I'm  sure  you  say  the  same.  Your  history 
proclaims  that  you  will  do  what  needs  to 
be  done  in  your  own  Interests  and  In  the 
national  Interests.  It  may  have  to  be  done 
the  hard  way.  but  that's  a  Kansas  tradition 
also.  Your  State  motto  says  "To  the  stars 
through  difficulties." 

The  same  spirit  of  determination  runa 
through  all  these  Plains  States  that  are  the 
great  Wheat  Belt  of  America.  Kansans.  Okla- 
homans,  Nebraskans.  Texans.  Dakotans,  and 
all  the  men  of  the  Plains  are  ready  to  fight 
for  the  Ideals  they  hold  sacred.  You  will  do 
what  has  to  be  done. 

Some  persons  are  saying  that  the  odds 
against  us  already  are  too  great;  that  we'd 
better  pipe  down  and  keep  quiet.  I  don't 
think  there  are  many  of  those  persons  or 
that  they  amount  to  very  much.  The  events 
of  recent  days  give  new  proof  that  the  Nazis 
are  deliberately  trying  to  form  a  combination 
of  nations  to  attack  us.  I  know  what  the 
answer  of  the  American  people  will  be  to 
that.  The  answer  to  any  dictatorship  com- 
bination aimed  at  the  United  States  will  be 
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something  the  Nazis  understand  and  re- 
spect— armed  might. 

All  over  this  world  of  ours  humanity  Is 
watching  the  United  States.  We  are  the  only 
hope  of  millions  livirig  in  bondage.  In 
Latin  America  many  countries  are  watching 
us  to  see  whether  we  will  make  good  our 
promises,  or  whether  we  simply  mean  to  talk 
and  gesture.  If  democracy  has  grovra  soft 
and  flabby,  why  perhaps  other  countries  will 
embrace  a  way  of  life  tliat,  for  all  its  terror, 
seems  to  have  iron  in  its  soul.  In  Britain 
millions  axe  watching  us.  They  have  fought 
a  gallant  fight,  but  they  cant  go  on  unless 
otu*  help  Is  made  effective.  The  Nazis  and 
Fascists  are  watching  us  and  every  sign  of 
indecision  and  division  fills  them  with  joy. 
If  we  simply  talk,  why  the  rest  Is  easy.  They'll 
rule  the  world  and  spit  on  democracy  every 
day. 

I  dont  think  the  American  people  want 
to  live  in  a  world  run  by  the  Nazis.  I  dont 
think  they  Intend  to  live  in  a  world  run  by 
the  Nazis.  A  world  rtui  by  the  Nazis  means 
the  destruction  of  freedom  and  democracy 
In  the  United  States.  Well  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  protect  our  freedom  and  our 
democracy. 


Prodaciion  for  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JARED  Y.  SANDERS,  JR. 

or  ixnnsujf  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  IlEPBESBNTATIVES 


Thursday,  July  3,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  TEX  BATON  ROUGB 
PEOPLE'S   WEEKLY 


Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  realize  that  the  problem  of  production 
for  national  defense  is  the  most  serious 
problem  confronting  us.  This  question 
of  production  requires  that  management 
and  labor  should  coordinate  their  efforts 
with  the  least  possible  friction. 

One  of  the  best  expressions  on  this 
issue  that  I  have  read  is  that  contained 
in  an  editorial  in  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
People's  Weekly,  a  paper  published  in 
my  home  city  of  Batc>n  Rouge,  La.,  which 
paper  usually  expresses  the  viewpoint  of 
organized  labor. 

The  editorial  in  question  is  contained 
in  the  issue  of  June  13,  1941,  and  reads 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Baton  Rouge  People's  Weekly] 

HOW   IB  TB>  TIMS 

(By  Ruth   Taylor) 

The  editorial  pages  of  every  newspaper,  the 
commentators  whose  voices  ring  out  over  the 
radio  dial,  aU  proclaim  the  same  thing — 
management  and   labor  must   get   together. 

Prejudice  or  bias  for  one  side  or  another 
often  colors  this  clarior,  but  it  still  rises 
from  both  sides — and,  far  more  important  to 
both,  from  the  great  middle  ground  of  the 
public,  who  are  tired  of  the  strife  and  are 
keenly  conscious  of  tlieir  own  danger  if  an 
agreement  is  not  readied. 

In  this  outcry  for  better  understanding 
lies  the  golden  opportunity  for  those  who  are 
honestly  and  sincerely  trying  to  bring  about 
better  indtistrlal  relations.  With  the  at- 
tention of  all  the  people  focused  on  this  sub- 
ject, there  Is  opporttmlty  for  the  forceful  and 


accurate  presentation  of  all  the  facts.  No 
attempt  of  selfish  interests  to  accomplish 
their  own  ends  can  succeed  under  steady 
public  scrutiny.  Therefore,  at  a  time  when 
the  most  important  need  of  the  country  as 
a  whole  is  unified  action,  there  is  a  real 
chance  for  a  fair  and  equable  settlement  of 
long-range  indiistrlal  disputes. 

To  arrive  at  this  solution,  both  manage- 
ment and  labor  must  consider  the  problems 
concerned,  not  only  from  their  own  view- 
point but  from  the  viewpoint  of  each  other. 
The  facts  must  all  be  put  on  the  table  and 
the  argxunents  for  each  side  given  not  in  heat- 
and  anger,  but  with  full  knowledge  and  con- 
sideration of  the  common  problems  we  are 
all  facing. 

Once  they  have  arrived  at  the  (acts,  then 
is  the  opportunity  for  a  permanent  solution. 
Both  sides  will  have  to  be  ready  to  give  up 
something  for  the  common  good,  for  only 
when  there  Is  a  real  feeling  of  partnership 
can  there  be  a  relationship  that  will  endure. 
This  does  not  maan  setting  wages  or  hours  on 
a  permanent  basis,  but  it  does  mean  working 
out  a  sjrstem  by  which  all  disputes  can  be 
settled  amicably  and  fairly. 

Surely  both  sides  have  brains  enough  to 
work  out  such  a  system.  All  that  is  needed 
Is  the  desire  to  do  so. 

The  real  leaders  of  labor  have  gone  on 
record  as  to  their  wish  for  such  a  settlement. 
They  are  the  articulate  representatives  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  worklngmen  who  make 
up  the  great  mass  of  people  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land.  If  public 
opinion  were  marshalled  back  of  them  in  this 
effort,  the  day  of  peace  in  industrial  relations 
would  be  far  closer  at  hand.  But  they  must 
have  the  support  of  every  earnest  and  sincere 
member  of  union  labor  and  the  surety  that 
their  decisions  will  be  abided  by,  their  counsel 
heeded. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  action. 


The  Goakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KAMBA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  July  3, 1941 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  fog  raises  we  see  greatness  in  Hoover 
and  Landon. 

Shades  of  Doc  Wirt — the  welcome  sign 
will  be  himg  out  for  the  comrades. 

One  might  say  that  P.  D.  R.'s  early 
pledge  of  aid  to  the  Soviet  was  Russe- 
veltian. 

The  Ham  Pish  poll  of  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y., 
shows  the  people  8  to  1  against  going  to 
war. 

Paderewski's  body  resting  for  the  pres- 
ent in  Arlington  will  add  a  sweeter 
requiem  to  taps. 

The  incongruous  alinement  with  Rus- 
sia has  set  our  foreign  war  back,  so  Con- 
gress is  planning  on  taking  a  recess. 

The  Government  is  going  to  tax  pop 
and  radios.  After  all,  we  were  warned 
that  sweat,  blood,  and  toll  were  ahead. 

Willkie  and  Knox  have  tried  hard  to 
make  a  donkey  out  of  the  elephant,  while 
Great  Britain  easily  has  made  a  Jackass 
out  of  the  donkey. 

The  important  thing  about  the  Knox 
proposal  to  use  our  Navy  now  to  drive  the 


Nazis  out  of  the  Atlantic  is.  Was  the 
President  speaking? 

Senator  Georgi,  chairman  of  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  spoke  against  un- 
declared war.  This  is,  for  peace,  next  In 
importance  to  the  Russian  situation. 

The  alacrity  with  which  Cordell  Hull 
and  Sumner  Welles  embraced  the  Soviet 
was  exceeded  only  by  Hitler's  discovery  of 
Russian  crimes  against  the  German  mi- 
nority. 

We  pay  tribute  to  the  American  peo- 
ple— they  are  no  nearer  to  war  themselves 
than  they  were  6  months  ago,  in  spite  of 
millions  of  Government  money  for  prop- 
aganda. 

According  to  present  English  and  Ger- 
man standards  and  American  standards 
of  the  last  war,  the  Robin  Moor  was  75 
percent  contraband,  yet  that  was  con- 
cealed in  the  former  chat 


Flood  Protection  in  Northeast  Lonitiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NEWT  Y.  MILLS 

OF  LOtnSUMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 


Thursday,  Juiy  3, 19U 


Mr.  MTTJfl  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  the  course  of  human  events  the  group 
as  well  as  the  individual  is  sometimes 
made  happy  and  at  other  times  saddened, 
so  this  day  brings  new  hope  to  my  people. 
I  especially  want  to  thank  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Committee  for  agreeing  to  provide  on 
pages  10  and  11  of  the  flood-control  bill 
the  following  language: 

The  Boeuf  floodway  In  the  project  adopted 
by  the  act  of  May  15,  1928.  and  the  Eudora 
floodway  as  well  as  the  northward  extension 
and  the  back  protection  levee  extending  from 
the  head  of  tlie  said  Eudora  floodway  north 
to  the  Arkansas  River  In  the  project,  adopted 
by  the  act  of  June  15.  1936.  as  amended,  are 
hereby  abandoned,  and  the  provisions  of  said 
acts  relating  to  the  prosecution  of  work  on 
said  floodways  and  extensions  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Not  only  do  I  personally  thank  you  but 
as  a  Representative  of  my  people,  north- 
east Louisiana,  I  feel  I  am  expressing 
their  feelin&j  when  I  say  we  all  thank 
you  for  including  an  amendment  that  will 
eliminate  the  Eudora  and  Boeuf  flood- 
ways. 

WHT    KCmtaAST    LOtnSIAMA    DOBS    NOT    BAVB 
MOKX  INDT7STKT  DEVELOPMCtT 

M&y  3,  1937,  I  attempted  to  point  out 
on  this  floor  the  many  disadvantages  And 
the  costly  results  that  would  work  on 
my  section  if  either  the  Eudora  or  Boeuf 
fioodways  were  constructed.  Further, 
since  1928  northeast  Louisiana  has  suf- 
fered a  loss  of  IndustriELl  development, 
and  certainly  a  loss  of  general  business 
expansion  due  to  the  proposed  Eudora 
and  Boeuf  Coodways.  Certain  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  refused 
to  entertain  an  application  for  any  recog- 
nition to  be  extended  my  section,  and 
certainly  a  number  of  times  private  en- 
terprise found  my  section  desirable,  since 
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we  were  blessed  with  the  largest  gas  field 
In  the  world,  developed  electric  power, 
ridlled  and  unskilled  labor,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  varied  raw  materials,  but  aa  soon 
as  private  Industry  learned  of  the  pro- 
posed floodways  they  refused  to  locate  in 
section. 


ISj  people  are  happy  that  H.  R.  4911 
proposes  to  raise  the  fuse-plug  levee  in 
Arkansas  that  has  caused  so  much  fear 
In  the  Delta  lands  of  northeast  Louisiana. 
Further,  we  are  pleased  that  the  entire 
levee-line  system  of  the  Mississippi  River 
will  be  improved. 

FLOW  AGS  EIGHTS 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  May  15, 1928, 
left  to  the  States  or  levee  districts  the 
function  of  providing  rights-of-way  and 
flowage  easements  required  for  set-backs 
on  the  main  Mississippi  River;  however, 
realizing  relocation  of  levee  lines  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  property  to  landowners,  I 
Introduced  H.  R.  6620  in  1937,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  United  States  should  pay 
for  the  cost  of  flowage  easements  and 
rights-of-way.  Including  compensation 
for  damages  to  improvements  thereon. 
So  it  is  with  appreciation  that  section 
(d)  of  the  flood-control  bill  provides: 

The  Chief  of  Engineers,  with  approval  of 
th«  Secretary  of  War,  ahall  reimburse  local 
authorities  for  actual  expenditures  found  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  be  reasonable,  for 
providing  at  the  request  of  the  United  States. 
in  accordance  with  local  legal  procedure  or 
custom,  rights-of-way  and  flowage  easements 
required  for  future  setbacks  of  maln-llna 
IflMlsslppl  River  levees. 

However,  I  do  not  think  we  go  far 
enough  by  only  advocating  the  payment 
of  lands  hereafter  taken,  as  a  large  num- 
ber of  landowners  have  been  denied  pay- 
ment for  damages  done  as  a  result  of 
set-back  or  relocation  levees  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  the  Flood  Control  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  in  1935,  after  exten- 
sive hearings,  came  to  the  conclusion, 
as  a  matter  of  law  and  equity,  that  the 
payment  of  these  laiKls  taken  from  our 
farmers  for  set-back  or  relocation  of 
levee  lines  rests  upon  the  United  States. 
Further,  the  War  Department  that  ye&x 
stated  they  bad  the  utmost  sympathy  for 
an  owner  whose  property  was  injured 
without  compensation,  so  I  contend  all 
property  owners  who  have  been  forced 
to  furnish  lands  for  flowage  easements 
In  the  past  should  be  paid. 

ua>  tivn  BACKWATsa  aixa 

I  am  happy  an  authorization  of  $6,- 
976,000  for  the  construction  of  a  levee 
and  improvements  from  the  main-line 
levee  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River  in  the  vicinity  of  Shaw,  La.,  west- 
ward and  northward  to  the  vicinity  of 
NewUght,  La.,  for  the  protection  of  the 
Red  River  backwater  area,  known  as  the 
Tensas-Cocodrle  area.  Is  included. 

I  do  not  contend  this  provision  will 
solve  the  Red  River  backwater  question 
completely,  but  certainly  it  will  mate- 
rially help  my  section. 

Up  to  the  year  1927  this  area  suffered 
little  from  backwater.  Since  then  the 
farms  in  the  lower  part  of  the  area  have 
been  flooded  at  intervals  as  high  as  7 
feet. 

It  seems  intolerable  that  this  new.  al- 
most yearly,  damage  should  be  inflicted 


on  a  rich  farming  country,  so  I  suggest 
that  the  intake  on  the  new  Morganza 
floodway  might  be  lowered  to  take  the 
minor  Mississippi  River  floods  before  they 
back  up  on  Concordia,  Catahoula,  and 
Tensas  Parishes. 

OUACHITA  RIVO  AND  ITS  TRXBTJTAHUS 

General  Tyler  has  given  us  in  part  a 
favorable  report  on  the  Ouachita  River 
and  its  tributaries  or  recommended  three 
major  improvements,  namely:  First,  an 
enlarged  ring  levee  around  Jonesville. 
La.,  or  a  levee  project  for  the  protection 
of  Jonesville  and  vicinity  in  lieu  of  the 
presently  authorized  project. 

Second,  that  the  channel  of  Big  Creek 
and  of  Colewa  Creek— Big  Colewa 
Bayou— below  Caney  Bayou  be  improved; 
that  a  diversion  canal  between  Big 
Colewa  Bayou  and  Boeuf  River  be  ex- 
cavated, and  that  levees,  and  appurtenant 
drainage  works  for  protection  from  Tiger 
Bayou  floodwaters  be  constructed,  pro- 
vided local  interests  have  organized  and 
furnished  satisfactory  assurances  that 
they  will  assume  responsibility  for  all 
future  maintenance. 

Third,  that  channel  improvement  on 
Bayou  Bartholomew  and  channel  im- 
provements and  a  new  outlet  channel  on 
Deep  Bayou  be  constructed,  provided  local 
interests  have  organized  and  provided 
satisfactory  assurances  that  they  will  as- 
svune  responsibility  for  all  future  main- 
tenance. 

I  hope  if  the  Flood  Control  Committee 
receives  this  report  before  the  Senate 
finally  adopts  H.  R.  4911  that  you  will 
agree  to  include  the  recommendations  for 
works  that  have  not  already  been  pro- 
vided, as  my  section  is  in  desperate  need 
of  drainage. 

Last  year  we  had  excessive  rains  in 
Northeast  Louisiana  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Federal  Surplus  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration had  to  feed  approximately 
one-half  the  people  for  several  months; 
however,  if  we  had  the  proper  drainage 
improvements  a  large  portion  of  this 
water  could  have  been  drained  from  the 
lands  thereby  saving  our  crops. 

COMMXNSATION 

Brig.  Oen.  Max  C.  Tyler  and  the  entire 
Mississippi  River  Commission,  as  well  as 
Maj.  Oen.  Julian  L.  Schley,  of  the  Office 
of  tlie  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  his  excel- 
lent staff,  deserve  commendation  from 
this  Congress  in  having  submitted  to 
Congress  five  alternative  procedures  that 
might  be  adopted  in  helping  to  solve  the 
fiood  problem  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley. 


The  Congressional  Front 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVEREH  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVB3 


Monday,  June  30.  1941 


WA>  DEBTS 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  but  for 
the  brief  press  notice  which  appear^  on 


June  15  the  war  debts  resulting  from  the 
first  World  War  and  which  are  still  owed 
to  this  country  would  have  been  entirely 
forgotten.    It  so  happens  that  June  15  is 
a  semiannual  payment  debt  day  which 
accounts  for  the  brief  public  reminder 
that  the  debts  still  exist  and  are  still  un- 
paid.   The   moratorium    on   war    debts 
which  was  imposed  at  the  instance  of 
President  Hoover  in  1931  has  virtually 
killed  all  effort  at  repayment,  and  only 
scattered  payments  have  been  made  by 
the  debtor  nations  with  the  exception  of 
Finland.    This  little  country  has  made 
payment  on  every  debt  on  which  an  in- 
stallment is  due.    The  aggregate  debts 
with  accrued  Interest  now  reaches  the 
staggering  sum  of  little  over  thirteen  and 
one-half  billion  dollars.    The  remaking 
of    the   European   map    intrudes   some 
rather  Interesting  problems  in  connection 
with  war  debts.    Armenia,  for  instance, 
stUl  owes  $25,000,000,  but  the  status  of 
Armenia  at  the  present  moment  Is  almost 
unknown.    Austria  owes  $26,000,000.  but 
nobody  seems  to  know  how,  when,  or 
where  payment  will  ever  be  made  since 
Austria  was  taken  over  by  Germany  and 
the  latter  country  refuses  to  acknowledge 
the  debt.    Similarly.  Russia  in  the  day 
of  czar  regime  owed  $405,000,000.  but  the 
revolutionary  Russia  of  today  refuses  to 
acknowledge     this     obligation.    Similar 
difficulties  may  arise  in  connection  with 
the  debt  of  Belgium,  Hungary.  France, 
Czechoslovakia.   Poland,   and   Rumania, 
who  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  Nazi 
armies.   Likewise,  the  Soviet  influence  in 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  may  make 
collection  of  this  Indebtedness  virtually 
impossible.    Thus  the  shadow  of  war  falls 
athwart  the  interest  of  our  own  country. 

A  LESSON  IN  FDBLIC  MOBAUTT 

Some  years  ago  Congress  enacted  a  law 
under  which  payments  are  made  to  States 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  agricultural 
research.  These  payments  aggregate 
$2,400,000  annually  and  are  apportioned 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  rural 
population.  When  the  census  figures  for 
1940  were  disclosed  It  became  manifest 
that  some  States  lost  rural  population 
and  would  therefore  lose  a  part  of  the 
funds  under  the  above-mentioned  law. 
In  fact,  22  States  anc  1  Territory  would 
lose  a  total  sum  of  $63,708.  Then  began 
a  hue  and  cry  that,  notwithstanding  the 
census  figures,  these  States  should  re- 
ceive the  same  amount  that  they  had 
heretofore  received,  and  a  concerted  ef- 
fort was  made  in  this  direction.  The 
basic  law  still  stands  which  provides  ap- 
portionment of  the  funds  on  the  basis  of 
the  rural  population.  But  Congress  was 
called  upon  by  persons  in  such  States  to 
ignore  its  own  enactment  and  provide  the 
extra  funds  for  the  States  Involved. 
Would  you  call  that  a  lesson  in  public 
morality? 

THB   world's    GRZATEST   SHIPBUILDINO   PROGRAM 

The  long-range  program  of  the  United 
States  merchant  marine,  which  was  Ini- 
tiated in  1938,  caUs  for  the  construction 
of  500  ships,  to  cost  $1,250,000,000. 
Eighty-six  of  this  number  have  actually 
been  delivered.  The  second  part  of  the 
ship-construction  program  calls  for  200 
cargo  vessels,  referred  to  as  ugly  ducklings 
because  they  will  be  of  box-type  design 
and  render  themselves  to  speedy  con- 
struction.   The  third  component  in  this 
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program  calls  for  222  ships  to  be  built 
under  the  Lend  Lease  Act  for  transfer  to 
Great  Britain.  In  addition,  60  cargo 
vessels  are  under  construction, r  which 
were  ordered  by  the  British  Government, 
and  86  vessels  are  bt3ing  built  for  private 
account  without  the;  aid  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Then;  are  760  merchant 
vessels  that  are  being  built  or  that  are  on 
order  in  the  United  States  today,  and  to 
carry  on  this  constiuction  program  has 
required  the  building  of  103  new  ship- 
ways,  either  In  existing  shipyards  or  on 
new  sites.  This  is  by  all  odds  the  most 
colossal  ship  construction  ever  under- 
taken by  any  country  at  any  given  time. 

PARyVDOX 

The  dictionary  defines  a  paradox  as 
something  which  appears  contradictory. 
It  Is  something  which  appears  to  be  what 
i^  is  not.  Well,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
paradox  to  say  that  the  more  money 
we  spend  on  national  defense,  the  more 
unemployment  we  are  likely  to  have. 
That  sounds  unbelievable,  but  let's  take 
a  look.  The  list  of  items  on  which  de- 
fense has  priority  ^«ems  to  be  growing 
larger  with  each  wecsk  and  is  now  as  long 
as  your  arm.  Take  aluminum,  for  exam- 
ple. Suppose  you  were  a  manufacturer 
employing  500  men  making  kitchenware 
out  of  aluminum  and  suddenly  you  found 
that  you  could  not  pet  the  material  with 
which  to  work.  Yoii  would  have  a  choice 
of  shutting  down  or  using  other  materials 
or  getting  some  defense  contracts.  But 
suppose  your  machinery  was  not  adapted 
to  other'  kinds  of  material  and  could  not 
be  used  on  defense  contracts.  Then 
what?  Obviously,  you  would  have  to 
shut  down.  But  what  of  the  500  men  in 
your  employ?  They  would  be  jobless. 
No  less  an  authority  than  the  Assistant 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Defense  Contracts 
Service  stated  recently  to  a  meeting  of 
the  field  officers  of  this  agency  that — 

Already  not  less  than  10  entire  indtistrles 
whose  supplies  have  bt«n  drastically  curtailed 
or  completely  shut  off  must  either  close  down 
or  enter  a  new  line  of  production. 

It  is  intimated  that  one-third  of  all 
American  industry  Is  confronted  with  the 
grim  reality  of  lack  of  materials.  The 
defense  program  Is  only  now  getting  into 
high  gear.  What  will  the  situation  be 
6  months  hence?  And  what  about  the 
idle  men  and  Idle  machines  that  will 
result?    Did  you  say  paradox? 


Independence  Day,  1941 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or   INDIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  July  3, 1941 


Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
165  years  ago  this  Independence  Day  the 
Thirteen  Original  Colonies  unanimously 
declared : 

When  In  the  cctirse  of  htiman  events  It 
becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  pclltical  bands  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among 


the  powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and 
equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  Nature 
and  of  Nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires 
that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
Impel  them  to  the  separation. 

On  this  Independence  Day  our  Presi- 
dent has  said: 

As  the  birthday  of  American  Independence 
draws  near  it  is  altogether  fitting  that  we 
should  rededicate  ovirselves  to  defend  and 
perpetuate  those  Inalienable  rights  which 
found  true  expression  In  the  immortal  Dec- 
laration. Those  words  never  had  a  deeper 
or  more  solemn  meaning  for  America  than 
they  have  in  this  ho\u  of  anxiety  and  peril. 

Would  that  every  American  would 
read  these  words  of  our  President  over 
and  over  again  and  ponder  well  their 
meaning  and  their  full  significance.  On 
this  Independence  E)ay  1941  the  jcall  goes 
out  for  men  whose  chief  concern  is  not 
to  cure  all  the  Ills  of  International  so- 
ciety but  rather  to  preserve  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government — a  system  that 
has  secured  to  the  people  of  this  countiy 
more  freedom  and  more  of  the  physical 
comforts  of  life  than  the  people  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world  since  the  very 
beginning  of  time.  Let  us  rededicate 
ourselves  to  its  preservation  and  say 
again  with  Daniel  Webster: 

Thank  God,  I,  also,  am  an  American 

Office  of  Civilian  Defense  Director 
LaGuardia  has  announced  that  follow- 
ing the  President's  address  on  Independ- 
ence Day  veterans  and  other  patriotic 
organizations  have  planned  to  have  all 
the  people  in  the  Nation  simultaneously 
sing  the  national  anthem  at  exactly  the 
same  time,  wherever  they  may  be. 

I  wish  that  following  this  singing  of 
our  national  anthem  the  people  might 
repeat  in  unison  these  words  of  George 
Washington,  for  they,  too,  were  never 
more  fitting  than  today: 

If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an  effi- 
cient government,  the  period  is  not  far  off 
when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from  ex- 
ternal annoyance;  when  we  may  take  such 
an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we 
may  at  any  time  resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupu- 
lously respected;  when  belligerent  nations 
under  the  Impossibility  of  making  acquisi- 
tions upon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the 
giving  us  provocation,  when  we  may  choose 
peace  or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by 
Justice,   shall   counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar 
a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand 
upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by  Interweav- 
ing our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of 
Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity 
in  the  tolls  of  Eiiropean  ambition,  rivalship. 
Interest,  humor,  or  caprice? 

Many  people  have  been  asking  ques- 
tions as  to  what  is  wrong  with  our  defense 
program,  why  our  production  program 
has  not  moved  faster.  The  placing  of 
men  like  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  as  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Lease-Lend  Act,  over  and 
above  our  production  experts  who  have 
been  summoned  to  Washington  in  this 
emergency  has  served  to  focus  attention 
in  this  direction. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  defense 
organization,  through  constant  change 
and  the  continued  creation  of  additional 
agencies,  has  become  confused  with  no 
responsible  head.  It  has  also  been 
charged  that  such  a  program  should  not 
be  under  the  control  of  the  New  Deal  tjrpe 
of  administrators,  but  instead  should  be 


under  the  guidance  of  a  man  or  men  with 
practical  business  experience. 

The  House  Committee  on  MiUtary  Af- 
fairs has  been  studying  several  different 
aspects  of  the  defense  program.  The 
committee  has  just  released  a  most  Inter- 
esting report,  which  is  particularly  di- 
rected to  critical  and  strategic  raw  mate* 
rials  needed  for  national  defense.  This  Is 
not  a  partisan  investigation,  but  rather 
comes  from  tills  committee  of  15  Demo- 
crats and  10  Republicans.  Below  are 
some  interesting  comments  from  the  re- 
port of  this  committee: 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  wisdom^ 
Judgment,  and  initiative  of  the  Industrial 
and  political  leaders  of  this  richest  and  moat 
resourceful  Nation  on  earth,  that  in  the  first 
year  of  her  defense  effort  and  nominally  at 
peace,  rationing  of  civilian  supplies,  priorities, 
price  control,  conservation  and  substitution 
are  found  necessary.     •     •     • 

Emphasis  over  the  past  few  years  has  been 
made  on  the  more  Immediate  problem  of 
recovery  and  social  reform  rather  than  na- 
tional security.  As  a  Nation  we  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  without  national  security, 
social  reform  might  well  prove  meaning- 
less.    •     •     • 

It  was  painfully  apparent  through  the 
testimony  given  before  this  committee  that  a 
lack  of  coordination  and  absence  of  a  respon- 
sible head  with  authority  and  power  to  fix 
responsibility  in  this  as  well  as  In  other  mat- 
ters, has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  de- 
ficiencies we  now  are  experiencing  all  along 
the  line.  The  administration  has  been  too 
prone  when  difficult  problems  arose  to  easily 
dispose  of  them  by  creating  another  board. 
only  to  add  to  the  confusion  of  the  sprawling 
assortment  of  agencies  we  now  have.  We  are 
now  plagued  with  and  will  continue,  evi- 
dently, to  be  harassed  because  of  the  absence 
of  a  coherent  organization.  We  are  over- 
blessed  with  boards  and  committees  and  with 
a  legion  of  liaison  officers  feeling  the  necessity 
of  consulting  first  with  this  or  that  agency. 
All  of  this  has  resulted  in  a  deadly  consuming 
of  time  and  In  the  end  we  stUl  have  a  divided 
authority. 

Oiu-  Government  agencies  are  not  amateurs 
in  the  methods  of  propaganda  but  they  have 
failed  in  that  they  dld^  not  long  ago  begin 
educating  the  public  as  to  the  necessity  of 
not  squandering  the  materials  used  In  our 
defense  effort. 

The  entry  of  Communist  Russia  into 
the  European  imbroglio  should  settle 
once  and  for  all  any  question  about  our 
entry  Into  the  war.  The  interventionists 
will  most  certainly  not  be  able  to  induce 
the  American  people  to  go  to  war  to 
make  secure  the  four  essential  human 
freedoms  for  Soviet  Russia. 

A  joyous  Independence  Day  to  you  and 
your^  May  we  continue  as  a  free  and 
independent  people  that  you  may  enjoy 
many  more. 


Federal  Facts 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 

or 

HON.  C.  W.  (RUNT)  BISHOP 

or  nxiNOiB 
m  THE  HOI7SE  OF  REPRBSENTATrVES 


Thursday.  July  3. 1941 


Mr.  BISHOP.    Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 

call  attention  of  the  House  to  the  need 
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for  more  sympathetic  consideration  of 
the  W  P.  A.  appropriation  bill.  The  fact 
that  many  people  now  employed  were  un- 
able to  get  employment  previously  Is 
very  fine,  but  we  still  have  the  question 
of  taking  care  of  those  who,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  are  unable  to  get  Jobs. 
I  refer  to  that  great  class  of  our  citizens 
who.  Just  because  they  happen  to  be  a 
little  over  45  years  of  age.  cannot  get 
work  in  private  industry. 

The  reduction  in  the  appropriation  bill 
has  but  little  effect  on  the  young  men  of 
our  country,  who  are  right  now  the  idols 
of  national-defense  industries  and  cor- 
porations engaged  privately  in  peaceful 
pursuits,  but  it  is  going  to  cause  the  hand 
of  poverty  and  want  to  rest  on  many 
humble  homes  In  America — unless  those 
on  W.  P.  A.  are  adequately  protected. 

IS-MONTH  LAT-OfT  IJf  W.  P.  A. 

Congress  has  modified  the  18-month 
lay-off  requirement  in  the  W.  P.  A.  to 
provide  that  such  workers  shall  be  re- 
moved only  In  the  nimibers  necessary  to 
provide  employment  for  employable  per- 
sons with  the  same  or  similar  Job  qualifl- 
cations  who  have  been  certified  for  a 
period  of  3  months  or  more  as  in  need  of 
Work  Projects  Administration  project 
employment  and  who  have  not  In  such 
period  been  given  employment  on  work 
projects. 

That  Is.  In  no  case  can  a  person  who 
has  been  on  18  months  be  removed  at 
the  expiration  of  18  months  unless,  first, 
there  Is  a  person  with  his  same  Job  quali- 
fications available;  that  is.  if  a  man  who 
has  been  on  18  months  is  a  bricklayer, 
you  would  not  take  him  off  and  give  the 
Job  to  a  piccolo  player,  if  you  would  give 
a  p'ccolo  player  a  Job  at  all.  That  Is  a 
wise  provision.  You  would  not  take  him 
df  on  account  of  the  18-month  provi- 
sion unless  there  are  persons  certified 
who  have  been  waiting  for  3  months  with 
the  same  Job  qualifications. 

aiOBC    rtOJCCTS    fob    THX    TWENTT-nrXH    CON- 
GKXSSIONAL    DISTUCT 

The  Work  Projects  Administration  has 
announced  the  allocation  of  $99,497  to 
the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University 
at  Carbondale  for  the  purpose  of  impi  ov- 
Ixig  grounds  at  the  school  in  connection 
with  the  site  for  the  new  training  school. 
At  the  same  time  It  was  also  announced 
that  $464,709  had  been  allotted  to  Ran- 
dolph County  to  take  care  of  the  project 
sponsored  by  the  county  board  of  com- 
missioners for  the  improvement  of  roads, 
streets,  and  alleys.  The  work  in  Ran- 
(*olph  County  is  to  include  clearing,  fad- 
ing, ditches,  construction  of  storm  sewers, 
catch  basins,  and  gutters.  Provision  was 
also  made  for  the  construction  of  side- 
walks. 

THI  MAUNSS  BATI  LANOBD  AMD  HAW  TBS  8ITU- 
ATIOlf   WSIX   IN    HANOtll 

The  Navy  Department  has  announced 
a  United  States  marine  detachment  of 
3  officers  and  60  men  has  been  sent  to 
London  to  facilitate  communications  be- 
tween the  various  United  States  offices 
located  there.  The  marines  will  also  as- 
sist as  fire  watchers  to  relieve  the  already 
overburdened  embassy  staff  the  Navy  in- 
fonns  us. 


BVTCS  mcnuRNTS 

Selective  Service  headquarters,  in  a 
aionorandum  to  State  directors  clarify- 


ing  national  policy  on  dependency  defer- 
ments, states  all  selective-service  regis- 
trants with  one  or  more  dependents  to 
whose  support  they  make  "any  substan- 
tial contribution"  should  be  deferred 
from  military  training.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  is  that  of  a  registrant 
married  after  the  registration  date  who 
cannot  prove  this  new  status  was  ac- 
quired "in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  affairs,"  Se- 
lective Service  headquarters  said.  The 
ruling  applies  to  both  future  classifica- 
tions of  married  men  and  to  the  recon- 
sideration of  such  cases  already  in  class 
1-A,  the  announcement  said. 

C0MPABI50N  or  BRITISH  DEBT  TO  OUH  DEBTS 

The  total  British  debt,  national  and 
local,  on  March  31, 1941,  was  $63,788,843,- 
000.  On  the  same  date,  according  to  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  the  total 
United  States  debt.  Federal  and  local, 
was  $67,056,094,169. 

WB  ItCAIXT  SPEND  Tt 

Each  minute,  the  clock  around,  the 
Government  now  is  spending  $23,000  for 
defense  and  Britain;  by  fall  It  is  planned 
to  spend  $32,000  to  $37,000  a  minute; 
early  next  year  somewhere  between  $46.- 
000  and  $58,000  a  minute,  perhaps  rising 
to  $69,000  a  minute  before  the  year  is  out. 

TELEVISION    IS    NOW    HSHZ 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion has  announced  visual  broadcast 
service  wiU  be  inaugurated  on  a  full- 
fiedged  commercial  basis  July  1  when  two 
television  stations  in  New  York  will  begin 
the  new  service.  Three  more  stations,  in 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia, 
expect  to  make  the  transition  from  ex- 
perimental to  commercial  operation  in 
short  order,  the  Commission  said,  and  17 
other  stations  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  have  announced  their  intention 
to  begin  commercial  operations  as  soon 
as  possible. 

SHOWS  rOB  SOLOIEBS 

The  War  Department  has  announced 
a  comprehensive  program  of  stage  shows 
for  Army  camps  throughout  the  country 
and  civilian  contributions  of  various 
kinds  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
soldiers  in  the  camps  will,  when  nation- 
ally organized,  be  coordinated  by  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Inc.  The  Citizens  Committee  is  a 
subordinate  body  within  the  Joint  Army 
and  Navy  Committee  on  Welfare  and 
Recreation  and  its  activities  will  not  af- 
fect the  initiative  of  local  groups  or  indi- 
viduals who  wish  to  contribute  materials 
or  services  to  the  camps  adjacent  to  their 
own  communities. 

Outstanding  men  in  the  theatrical  field 
have  been  consulted  and  arrangements 
made  for  five  road  shows  to  travel  among 
the  camps  with  stage  equipment  built 
into  specially  constructed  trucks.  Ex- 
perimental shows  have  met  with  such 
wide  approval  that  the  committee  is  ex- 
tending its  activities  and  establishing  re- 
gional councils,  headed  by  prominent  cit- 
izens of  each  section,  assisted  by  paid 
executives. 

r.  B.   L  ON   THB   JOB 

p.  B.  I.  Director  Hoover  has  annoxmced 
the  arrest  of  29  men  and  3  women — 24  of 
them  German— on  charges  of  conspiracy 


to  undermine  national  defense  by  acting 
as  spies  to  obtain  confidential  informa- 
tion that  concerned  many  phases  of  na- 
tional defense,  including  factories  that 
produced  munitions,  planes,  tanks,  and 
defense  materials,  as  well  as  latest  mili- 
tary devices.  Nineteen  were  arrested  in 
the  New  York  area,  5  were  taken  into 
custody  in  New  Jersey,  1  in  Michigan,  1 
in  Wisconsin,  and  1  in  Brazil.  All  will  be 
brought  to  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  for  arraign- 
ment, and  the  remaining  5  are  already 
in  prison  for  other  crimes. 

Some  of  the  ring  acted  as  couriers  and 
traveled  to  and  from  belligerent  countries 
on  trans-Atlantic  planes  of  the  Italian- 
air  line  operating  to  South  America,  as 
well  as  on  United  States  flag  steamships 
and  on  ships  of  other  neutral  countries. 
Of  those  under  arrest  2  were  born  in  the 
United  States.  2  were  naturalized  citi- 
zens, and,  besides  24  Germans,  the 
prisoners  are  French,  Austrian,  and 
South  African.  He  said  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  prisoners  is  Frederick 
Joubert  Duquesne.  whose  record  as  a 
spy  extends  for  more  than  40  years. 

WIBE-TAPPINC    BILL 

The  efforts  of  the  administration  to 
have  the  right  to  spy  on  citizens  of  the 
United  States  by  wire  lapping  was  turned 
down  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  154 
against  to  146  for  it. 

OFFICIAL  VISITORS  TO  THE  OFFICB 

John  H.  Jones,  Du  Quoin ;  John  Gruel- 
mefer,  Jacob;  Jack  Smith.  West  Frank- 
fort; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Perkihs,  Ben- 
ton; Circuit  Judge  Joe  Hill,  Benton; 
Robert  Hill,  Benton:  George  Hill.  Sesser; 
Mary  Layman  and  Grace  M.  Layman. 
Tamaroa;  and  Betty  Ann  Winegarner, 
of  Anna. 


Why  Should  Not  the  Treasury  Department 
Collect  AH  Gasoline  and  Liquor  Taxes 
at  Their  Source? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  July  3,  1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE   ARKANSAS 
GAZETTE 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
years  I  have  advocated  the  feasibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  collecting  at 
their  source  all  gasoline,  liquor,  and  per- 
haps, other  taxes  on  the  commodities 
which  are  universally  taxed  by  both  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments.  In  the 
first  place,  the  collection  would  be  much 
more  efBcient;  in  the  second  place,  the 
Federal  Government  would  deduct  a 
small  service  charge  and  refund  the 
State's  portion  to  it. 

Thus  the  people  would  realize  much 
more  from  the  tax  which  they  levy  uix>n 
themselves. 
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On  Jime  14  there  appeared  in  the  Ar- 
kansas Gazette  an  editorial  entitled, 
"With  48  States  Collecting  Varying 
Taxes"  and  in  which  the  Arkansas  Ga- 
aette  endorses  the  idea.  I  quote  it  in 
fuU: 

Secretary  Morgenthau's  suggestion  that  the 
Treasury  take  over  the  collection  of  gasoline, 
liquor,  and  certain  other  taxes  now  collected 
separately  by  Federal,  State,  and  sometimes 
local  governments  Ls  In  line  with  what  the 
Gazette  has  been  saying  on  this  subject  for 
a  long  time  past.  This  newspaper  has,  how- 
ever, urged  the  advantages  not  only  of  Fed- 
eral collection  of  all  consximption  and  other 
taxes  adapted  to  this  method,  but  Federal 
levying  of  all  such  taxes  at  uniform  country- 
wide rates,  with  distribution  of  due  part  of 
the  proceeds  among  the  States.  Only  in  this 
way,  it  seems,  could  the  administrative  diffi- 
culties that  arise  when  such  taxes  are  higher 
In  some  States,  and  lower  or  entirely  lacking 
in  others,  be  eliminated  once  for  aU.  Fed- 
eral taxes  would  presumably  be  collected  at 
the  source,  as  the  Federal  cigarette  tax  is 
now  collected  at  the  factories.  Collection 
expense  and  opportunities  for  escaping  pay- 
ment would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
tax  conflicts  and  rivalries  among  States 
would  disappear. 

In  announcing  that  a  group  of  outside  tax 
experts  has  been  brought  in  to  assist  the 
Treasury  in  making  a  detailed  study  of  cen- 
tralized collections.  Mr.  Morgenthau  spoke  of 
the  saving  that  might  be  made  In  book- 
keeping expense  under  such  a  plan.  Book- 
keeping Is  only  part  of  the  expense. 

Last  year  the  cost  of  running  Arkansas' 
State  revenue  department  amoxmted  to  more 
than  •810.000.  Of  this  total,  more  than 
♦512,000  lepresented  salaries,  and  more  than 
♦122,000  represented  travel  expense  of  the 
department's  field  force  of  agents,  inspectors. 
and  auditors.  If  the  Federal  Government 
collected  sales  taxes,  income  and  inheritance 
taxes,  tobacco  taxes,  liquor  taxes,  gasoline 
taxes,  and  motor-vehicle  fees,  a  comparative 
handful  of  Stete  employees  could  handle  all 
the  collections  that  would  be  left  for  the 
Revenue  Department— chiefly  such  levies  as 
oil,  feed,  and  other  Inspection  fees,  in-transit 
vehicle  taxes  and  severance  taxes.  And  Ar- 
kansas is  only  one  of  48  States  now  com- 
pelled to  maintain  large  and  expensive  reve- 
nue organizations. 


Connecticnt't  No.  1  Problem 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  TOLAN 
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EDITORIAL   FROM  THE  HARTFORD 
(OONN.)    OOURANT 


Mr.  TOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Courant,  of  Hartford.  Conn.: 

{From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Covirant  of  June 
26,  1941] 

CONNECTICUT'S   NO.    1    PROBLZM 

•nie  coming  to  Hartford  of  the  ^>ecial  C!om- 
mlttee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 


Migratory  Labor  provided  an  opportunity  for 
a  survey,  however  superficial,  of  virtually  all 
the  problems  that  have  arisen  in  the  State 
as  the  result  of  the  boom  In  the  defense  in- 
dustries. From  the  evidence  presented,  the 
people  of  the  State  can  only  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  unless  the  situation  is  wisely 
handled  now  it  will  produce  conditions  that 
will  plague  Connecticut  not  for  a  year  but 
perhaps  for  a  decade  or  more  to  come. 

The  salient  facts  would  seem  to  be  these: 

First,  although  more  than  a  hvindred  thou- 
sand workers  from  outside  the  State  have 
come  into  it  in  the  past  18  months,  at  least 
50.000,  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand,  more 
workers  are  needed  if  the  plants  now  built 
or  building  are  to  be  operated  at  maximum 
efficiency  and  if  the  normal  business  of  the 
State,  which  has  lost  workers  to  the  defense 
industries,  is  not  to  be  undermanned.  The 
need  for  agricultural  labor  promises  to  be 
especially  acute. 

Second,  the  Influx  of  workers  has  produced 
a  housing  shortage  of  extreme  acuteness  not 
only  in  the  urban  centers  but  in  the  towns 
surrounding  them.  With  this  shortage  has 
developed,  in  varying  degrees,  a  shortage  of 
essential  services,  from  sewerage  facilities  to 
educational  facilities.  The  shortages  do  not 
mean  simply  that  hundreds  of  sklUed  work- 
ers, upon  whom  rests  the  primary  respc  risi- 
bility for  building  a  strong  national  defense, 
are  compelled  to  live  under  conditions  that 
impair  efficiency,  to  say  nothing  of  normal 
family  life.  They  also  mean  that  the  whole 
community  Is  faced  with  the  dangers  that 
ensue  from  crowded  living  quarters,  inade- 
quate health  facilities,  and  unstable  social 
conditions. 

Third,  despite  the  pressing  need  for  trained 
workers,  the  industries  of  the  State  are  not 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  labor  resources 
at  hand.  Evidence  was  adduced  at  the  hear- 
ing to  show  that  residents  of  the  State  who 
already  have  established  homes  are  denied 
work  on  grounds  both  of  their  race  and  of 
their  national  origin.  The  result  is  that  while 
workers  from  outside  the  State  are  being 
drawn  here  by  the  thousands  despite  inade- 
quate living  facilities,  workers  already  on 
hand  are  unable  to  get  work,  with  the  result 
that  they  must  not  only  stay  on  relief  tut 
in  some  cases  give  up  their  homes  to  workers 
from  the  outside  because  they  cannot  pay 
the  higher  rents  that  the  boom  makes 
possible. 

No  one  solution  for  the  problem  exists. 
Rather,  it  must  be  attacked  from  many 
angles,  from  reconsidering  the  laws  govern- 
ing settlement  through  efforts  to  stabilize 
rents  and  to  increase  hcuslng  up  to  chang- 
ing attitudes  toward  racial  minorities.  Not 
a  little  hard  thinking  has  been  done  on  the 
problem  by  many  agencies,  and  more  will 
have  to  be  done.  A  point  to  be  stressed  is 
that  neither  the  State  nor  the  local  com- 
munities can  hope  to  shift  the  responsibility 
wholly  to  the  Federal  Government,  as  some 
of  the  witnesses  seemed  disposed  to  do.  The 
Federal  Government  can  probably  do  a  good 
deal,  particularly  in  the  flelds  of  housing  and 
of  providing  for  the  extension  of  public  serv- 
ices that  local  communities  cannot  afford  to 
finance. 

Yet  most  of  the  burden  will  have  to  be 
borne  by  the  State  and  the  local  communi- 
ties. A  first  step  in  the  matter  might  be  a 
greater  coordination  than  seems  yet  to  have 
been  accomplished  of  the  several  agencies, 
public  and  private,  that  are  willingly  or  un- 
willingly involved.  Alone,  they  can  do  rela- 
tively little  to  meet  the  situation  so  graphi- 
cally pictxired  in  the  Senate  Chamtjer  the 
other  day.  Together  they  might  go  far  to 
alleviate  a  condition  that,  unless  sanely  dealt 
with  In  the  near  future,  will  produce  conse- 
quences that  will  affect  the  State  for  years 
to  come. 


Fourth  of  Jaly  Address  by  the  Prendeol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KSNTOCXT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  July  7  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  3).  1941 


ADDRESS  BROADCAST  FROM  THE  FRANK- 
LIN D.  ROOSEVELT  LIBRARY.  HYDS 
PARK.  N.  Y..  ON  JULY  4.  1941 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  Hyde  Park,  on  tbe 
Fourth  of  July,  and  also  in  connection 
therewith  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  editorita  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

My  fellow  Americans.  In  1T76,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  July,  the  Representatives  of  the  sev- 
eral States  in  Codgress  assembled,  declaring 
our  independence,  asserted  that  a  decent  re- 
spect for  the  opinion  of  mankind  required 
that  they  should  declare  the  reasons  for 
their  action.  In  thla  new  crisis,  we  have  a 
like  duty. 

In  1776  we  waged  war  in  behalf  of  the 
great  principle  that  Government  should  de- 
rive its  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  In  other  words,  representation 
chosen  in  free  elections.  In  the  century  and 
a  half  that  followed,  this  cauae  of  human 
freedom  swept  across  the  world. 

But  now,  in  our  generation — in  the  past 
few  years — a  new  resistance,  in  the  form  of 
several  new  practices  of  tyranny,  has  been 
making  such  headway  that  the  fundamentals 
of  1776  are  being  struck  down  abroad  and 
definitely  they  are  threatened  here. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  fallacy,  based  on  no  logic 
at  all,  for  any  Americans  to  suggest  that 
the  rule  of  force  can  defeat  human  freedom 
in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  world  and  per- 
mit it  to  survive  in  the  United  States  alone. 
But  It  has  been  that  chUdlike  fantasy 
itself— that  misdirected  faith— which  has  led 
nation  after  nation  to  go  about  their  peace- 
ful tasks,  relying  on  the  thought,  and  even 
the  promise,  that  they  and  their  lives  and 
their  government  would  be  allowed  to  live 
when  the  Juggernaut  of  force  came  their  way. 

Jt  is  simple — I  coxild  almost  say  simple- 
minded — for  us  Americans  to  wave  the  flag, 
to  reassert  our  belief  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom— and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Yet,  all  erf  us  who  lie  awake  at  night — 
all  of  us  who  study  and  study  again,  know 
full  well  that  In  these  da3r8  we  cannot  save 
freedom  with  pitchforks  and  muskets  alone, 
after  a  dictator  combination  has  gained 
control  of  the  nat  of  the  world. 

We  know  that  we  cannot  save  freedom 
in  our  own  midst.  In  our  own  land,  if  aU 
around  us — our  neighbor  nations — have  lost 
their  freedom. 

That  is  why  we  are  engaged  in  a  serious, 
in  a  mighty,  in  a  unified  action  in  the  cause 
of  the  defense  of  the  bemi^>here  and  the 
freedom  of  the  seas.  We  need  not  the 
loyalty  and  unity  alone,  we  need  speed  and 
efficiency  and  toU  and  an  end  to  back- 
biting, an  end  to  the  sabotage  that  runa 
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(w  daeptr  than  th«  blowing  up  of  muni- 
tions plants. 

I  tell  the  American  people  solemnly  that 
tiM  United  SUtes  will  never  siirvlve  as  a 
bappy  and  fertile  oasis  of  liberty  siirroxmded 
by  a  cruel  desert  of  dlcUtorshlp. 

And  so  It  is  that  when  we  repeat  the 
great  pledge  to  our  country  and  to  our 
flag.  It  must  be  our  deep  conviction  that 
we  pledge  as  well  our  work,  our  will  and,  if 
It  be  necessary,  our  very  lives. 

{Prom  the  KwHlng  Star  of  July  5,  1941] 

KXSnNO  THI  FArrH 

For  8  solemn  minutes  yesterday  afternoon 
America  Uved  with  Its  past.  It  was  a  truly 
gtlrrlng  experience. 

From  the  newly  dedicated  library  at  Hyde 
Park  th«  Preeldent  spoke  brletty  of  the  ex- 
ample of  our  ancestors,  of  the  needs  of  the 
present,  and  of  the  perils  of  the  future.  A 
people  who  seem  not  yet  to  have  compre- 
hended the  magnitude  of  their  danger  were 
cautioned  once  again  that  "the  United  States 
will  never  siirvlve  as  s  happy  and  fertile  oasis 
of  liberty  surrounded  by  a  cruel  desert  of 
dleutorshlp."  When  the  President  bad  fin- 
ished, the  scene  shifted  to  far-off  Estes  Park 
In  Colorado,  where  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  Sutas  led  in  reciting  the  pledge  of 
allegiance  to  the  flag.  And  then.  In  con- 
clusion. Lucy  Monroe  sang  one  verse  of  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner. 

That  was  all — brief,  simple,  and  yet  so 
profoundly  moving  that  millions  of  Amer- 
icans must  for  the  moment  have  been  lifted 
out  of  themselves. 

As  they  lived  for  a  few  minutes  with  the 
memory  of  the  great  men.  the  bitter  sacrifices 
and  the  lofty  ideals  from  which  this  Nation 
was  forged,  they  must  have  sensed  that  to- 
day's threat  is  a  deeply  personal  one  For 
freedom  is  a  personal  thing.  We  cannot  lose 
fteedom  as  a  nation  and  yet  retain  it  as  Indi- 
viduals. And  we  will  not  keep  It,  either  as  a 
nation  or  as  individuals  unless  we  are  will- 
ing now  to  make  the  sacrifices,  great  and 
■mall,  that  have  ever  been  the  price  of  lib- 
arty. 

It  was  because  this  Is  true  and  proved  by 
all  of  our  experience  that  the  President  called 
upon  the  people  for  a  pledge— a  pledge  of 
"our  work,  our  will.  and.  if  necessary,  our 
▼•ry  Uvea." 

Upon  this  generation  of  Americans  falls  the 
necessity  of  keeping  faith  with  the  past  by 
responding  wholeheartedly  to  that  appeal. 
But  the  time  is  short.  We  are  in  great  dan- 
ger ot  losing  the  freedom  for  which  brave 
men  in  an  earlier  day  worked  and  fought  and 
died  unlses  we  act — and  act  now — to  safe- 
guard it. 


After  tkc  War,  What?— A.  V.  A.  and 
Siaular  DcTelopmeats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

or  AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thurtday.  July  5.  1941 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     SOUTHWEST 
AMERICAN.  FORT  SMITH.  ARK. 


Ifr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  discussions  I  have  seen  of 
"What  Shall  We  Do  After  the  Wai?"  ap- 
peared this  week  as  an  editorial  by  Editor 


Clarence  P.  Byms.  in  the  Southwest 
American,  Port  Smith.  Ark.  I  quote  It 
In  full: 

[From  the  Southwest  American,  Fort  Smith, 
Ark  ,  of  June  29.  1941] 

Orr  THE  RZCOKO 

(ByC.  F.  Byms) 

There's  a  world  of  encouragement  In  the 
fact  that  many  people  are  thinking  seriou.-ly 
about  what  well  do  with  this  country  whi>n 
the  war  is  over  We  didn't  think  enough 
about  that  in  the  last  war.  Most  of  us  seemed 
to  assume  that  an  armistice  would  usher  in 
the  millenium  without  too  much  effort  on 
anybody's  part.    And  it  dldnt. 

In  another  column  on  this  page,  Peter 
Edson,  Washington  correspondent,  tells  about 
serious  planning  for  the  after-war  future  now 
going  on  In  Washlgton.  There  are  plenty  of 
other  people  carefully  weighing  possibilities 
of  a  more  abundant  economy  when  the  shoot- 
ing stops. 

Tou  have  read  quite  a  lot  in  recent 
months — if  you  read  this  page — alx3Ut  the 
proposed  Arkansas  Valley  Authority  proposal, 
now  pending  in  Congress.  It  is  a  plan  to 
create  a  Federal  agency  with  the  power  and 
the  finance  to  use  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas, 
the  Red.  the  St.  Francis,  and  the  White  Rivers 
in  the  Southwest  for  fiood  control,  for  power 
production,  for  irrigation,  and  for  aid  to 
navigation. 

If  you  have  thought  of  A.  V.  A.  as  a  defense 
project  for  this  war,  you  have  missed  the 
timing.  If  you  have  thought  of  it  as  merely 
another  Federal  boondoggling  project,  you 
have  missed  the  idea  entirely.  Fundamen- 
tally, A.  V.  A.  is  a  project  for  building  an 
after-war  economy  vastly  more  satisfactory 
than  we  have  ever  known  In  this  area  before. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  sponsors  of 
A.  V.  A.  to  build  a  lot  of  dams  and  power- 
houses Immediately.  The  construction  of 
the  flood  control  and  power  dams  now  under 
way  in  the  area  certainly  should  be  pushed 
to  completion.  Thst  can  be  done  and  will 
be  done  whether  A.  V.  A.  is  ever  approved  or 
not.  These  dams,  such  as  Norfork  Dam  on 
the  White  River  in  Baxter  County,  are  being 
built  by  the  United  States  engineers  with 
funds  provided  by  Congress  as  a  part  of  the 
general  flood-control  and  power  program 

Norfork  is  being  built  now  as  a  flood-con- 
trol project.  Pending  in  Congress  are  pro- 
posals to  appropriate  •13,500,000  more  to  make 
it  a  power  project,  too. 

Nlmrod  Dam  on  the  Fourche  La  Fave 
River  in  Arkansas  is  being  built  for  flood 
control,  but  with  provision  for  making  it  a 
power  project  when  the  money  is  provided 
by  Congress. 

Blue  Mountain  Dam  on  Petit  Jean  River 
In  Arkansas  is  a  flood-control  project  only. 

Denison  Dam  on  the  Red  River  between 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  is  a  dual  purpose  proj- 
ect, for  which  the  funds  are  already  pro- 
vided. 

All  these  are  being  done  by  the  United 
States  engineers.  Their  completion  does  not 
depend  on  the  approval  of  the  Arkansas  Val- 
ley Authority.  They  may  be  finished  before 
the  war  emergency  has  ended.  But  the  great 
majority  of  the  projects  which  are  contem- 
plated in  the  A.  V.  A.  proposal  would  fol- 
low the  war  emergency,  and  would  be  de- 
signed to  remake  the  economy  of  the  South- 
west so  that  our  people  may  have  a  higher 
standard  of  living  than  they  have  ever  known 
before. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  that  when  this  war 
is  ended  there  must  be  gigantic  and  compre- 
hensive plans  for  the  use  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  Nation  which  will  no  longer 
be  needed  in  military  production.  It  is  not 
dUDcult  to  conjure  up  visions  of  millions  of 
men  thrown  out  of  work  and  millions  of 
dollars  of  investment  idle  because  there  Is  no 
longer  any  demand  for  the  products  they 
have  made  in  wartime. 


But  it's  rldicvilous  to  assume  that  there 
must  be  a  long  period  of  starvation  and  dis- 
integration before  we  find  out  how  to  put 
those  productive  forces  to  work  making  things 
that  people  need  to  raise  their  standard  of 
living. 

We  are  proving  just  now  that  we  can  pro- 
duce a  great  deal  more  than  we  were  pro- 
ducing before  the  defense  emergency  arose. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Index  of  industrial  pro- 
duction is  up  almost  to  150,  the  highest  in 
history.  A  great  deal  of  it  Is  going  into 
armament  production.  It  is  possible,  al- 
though difficult,  to  use  that  productive  ca- 
pacity for  the  Improvement  of  the  standard 
of  living  of  our  people,  if  we  go  about  the 
job  with  Intelligence. 

Here  In  the  Southwest  our  per  capita  in- 
come is  low,  and  always  has  been.  One  rea- 
son is  that  there  has  not  been  enough  Indus- 
trial employment  for  our  people.  There  has 
not  been  enough  use  of  the  resources  which 
Nature  gave  us.  The  waters  of  our  streams 
have  flowed  down  to  the  sea,  wasting  tre- 
mendous power,  devastating  the  productive 
fields  in  the  lowlands.  If  we  can  utilize  that 
power  and  prevent  that  destruction,  we  have 
a  net  economic  gain  for  our  people  which 
can  be  translated  Into  a  higher  living 
standard. 

That,  fundamentally,  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Arkansas  Valley  Authority  proposal.  It  pro- 
poses to  create  a  Federal  agency  with  the 
power  and  the  finance  to  do  what  the  States 
alone  can  never  do — combine  fiood  control, 
power  production,  aid  to  navigation,  irriga- 
tion, and  Industrial  development  through 
construction  of  water-control  projects  over 
the  entire  drainage  basin  of  our  great 
rivers. 

In  the  period  when  war  demands  slacken 
and  work  Is  needed  for  men,  A.  V.  A.  will 
provide  the  work.  In  the  years  that  stretch 
out  ahead  A.  V.  A.  will  make  possible  a 
standard  of  living  which  we  have  never 
known. 


Salate  to  Kansas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  July  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  3),  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER,  OF 
KANSAS 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  by 
myself  entitled  "Salute  to  Kansas,"  which 
was  broadcast  as  a  part  of  the  Kansas 
program  carried  over  station  WINX, 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  July  3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Need  I  tell  you  I  am  very  proud  of  Kansas, 
and  of  the  Kansas  people — after  all.  States 
are  not  great,  except  as  men  may  make  them. 
Kansas  was  born  in  the  fierce  crucible  of 
the  contest  over  slavery;  It  was  the  admis- 
sion of  Kansas  as  a  State,  followed  by  the 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  precipi- 
tated the  fratricidal  conflict. 

John  Brown,  of  Osawatomie,  probably  wa^ 
the  first  Kansan  to  become  nationally  known. 
John  Brown,  they  say,  was  a  fanatic;  he  broke 
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the  law;  he  defied  his  Government.  But 
John  Brown  had  convictions:  he  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  He  was  wUling 
to  die  for  his  beliefs — and  he  did.  There 
has  been  a  strain  of  John  Brown  that  has 
run  through  most  of  the  history  of  my 
native  State  of  Kansas.  Puritan  Massa- 
chusetts contributed  much  to  the  early  set- 
tlement of  Kansas,  in  territorial  days.  After 
the  Civil  War,  Union  veterans  flocked  to  the 
State,  taking  homesteads  by  the  tens  of 
thousands.  In  the  John  Brown  line  I  mlghi 
mention  two  women  who  in  their  time 
swayed  Kansas  and  electrified — or  shocked-*- 
the  Nation:  Mary  Ellen  Lease,  a  great  politi- 
cal orator,  who  advised  the  farmers  to  "raise 
less  com  and  more  hell;"  and  Carrie  Nation, 
who  wielded  her  hatchet  with  devastating 
effect  in  her  fight  against  the  demon  rum. 

Not  all  the  Kansans  you  have  known  or 
heard  of  have  been  John  Browns  and  Carrie 
Nations.  William  Allen  White,  of  Emporia, 
has  been  knovm  to  the  Nation  and  l>eloved 
by  Kansans  for  nearly  a  half  century,  and  all 
that  time  I  am  proud  to  say  he  has  been  my 
very  dear  friend. 

Amelia  Earhart.  first  woman  to  fly  the 
Atlantic,  was  a  Kansan;  Martin  and  Osa 
Johnson,  who  hunted  big  game  with  cameras 
and  whose  pictures  and  stories  of  animals  in 
the  wild  stretches  have  Intrigued  millions 
of  Americans,  came  from  Kansas.  Gen.  James 
O.  Harbord,  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America:  Walter  Chrysler,  of  the  Chrysler 
Corporation;  Gleim  Martin,  the  world's 
greatest  aircraft  manufacturer — they  were 
Kansas  boys.  A  Kansan,  Dr.  Charles  M. 
Sheldon,  of  Topeka.  wrote  In  His  Steps,  a 
book  of  which  millions  of  copies  were  sold, 
more  even  than  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

I  speak  as  a  Kansas  publisher  for  more 
than.  46  years  when  I  say  Kansas  has  more 
daily  newspapers,  and  more  weekly  news- 
papers per  capita,  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union — and  believe  me,  freedom  of  the 
press  is  freedom  of  the  press  out  in  my  home 
State  of  Kansas.  Some  of  the  columnists 
you  Washingtonlans  read  dally  are  Kansans — 
Gen.  Hugh  Johnson  and  Raymond  Clapper 
were  born  in  Kansas;  Ernest  Llndley,  son  of 
the  late  chancellor  of  otir  State  university, 
started  his  newspaper  career  on  former  Sena- 
tor Henry  J.  Alkn's  Wichita  Beacon.  Prom 
John  Brown  to  William  Allen  White,  Kansas 
has  helped  the  rest  of  the  coimtry  to  think, 
■ometlmes  to  act. 

Why,  do  you  know  that  Kansas  right  now 
has  six  United  States  Senators?  Well,  we  do. 
Senator  Clyde  M.  Rexd  and  myself  were 
elected  to  the  Ser  ate  from  Kansas  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Kansas.  Senator  Cael  Hatch,  born  in 
Kansas,  was  elected  to  the  Senate  from  New 
Mexico;  Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson,  bom  in 
Kansas,  represents  Colorado;  Senator  John 
Thomas,  of  Idaho,  is  a  Kansan;  W.  La 
O'Danizl,  of  Texas,  is  from  Kingman,  Kans. 

Walter  Johnson,  famous  baseball  pitcher. 
Is  a  ELansan,  al8<}  Glenn  Cunningham,  who 
broke  records  as  f.  fast  nmner;  Ina  Claire,  the 
late  Jean  Harlow,  Fred  Stone,  Buddy  Rogers. 
Marlon  Talley — tliese  also  came  from  Kansas, 
as  did  Dorothy  Canfield,  Brock  Pemberton, 
and  a  number  of  other  well-known  authors. 
Swen  Birger  Sandzen.  and  John  Steuart 
Curry,  and  Albert  T.  Reld,  artists,  are  all 
Kansans. 

I  have  no  thought  of  making  a  political 
speech  tonight,  but  Jiist  to  keep  the  record 
•tralght  I  think  I  should  tell  you  Kansas  is 
a  pretty  good  Republican  State;  has  had  21 
Republican  Governors  and  only  6  Democratic 
Governors.  It  unially  sends  Republicans  to 
Congress.  Right  now  both  Senators  are  Re- 
publicans, and  «J  out  of  7  Representatives 
are  Republicans.  Incidentally,  I  am  proud 
of  my  Kansas  ccUeagues  in  Congress — every 
one  of  them — ard  of  our  Kansas  Governor, 
Payne  H.  Ratner. 

This  may  be  riothlng  particularly  to  brag 
about,  but  in  the  latest  fovir  presidential 
•lections  my  home  town  of  Topeka  witnessed 


three  notifications  of  presidential  or  vice 
presidential  candidates  of  major  political 
parties — though  it  is  true  only  one  of  them 
"took,"  if  I  may  use  the  expression:  The  late 
Charles  Curtis  was  Republican  nominee  for 
Vice  President  In  1928  and  1932:  Alf  M.  Lan- 
don  the  Republican  nominee  for  President 
in  1936.  Seems  to  me  that  Earl  Browder. 
Communist  nominee  for  President  a  time  or 
two,  also  is  a  Kansan. 

My  friends,  I  oould  spend  the  evening  tell- 
ing you  of  the  glories  of  Kansas,  the  re- 
sources of  Kansas,  the  greatness  of  Kansas — 
and  the  peculiarities  of  Kansans.  But  you 
have  not  the  time  for  all  that.  I  must  hasten 
on. 

I  could  tell  you  that  we  furnish  one-flftb  of 
the  wheat  produced  in  the  Uniteo  States; 
and  Kansas  farmers'  income  from  livestock  Is 
even  larger  than  from  wheat;  we  have  tre- 
mendous resources  of  petroleima.  natural  gas. 
coal,  etc.  The  winds  blow  cold  in  Kansas 
In  winter;  they  blow  hot  in  simuner — always 
the  wind  blows.  I  could,  give  you  statistics 
by  the  ream,  but  I  won't.  In  closing  I  Just 
want  to  say  a  word  about  the  Kansas  people 
as  I  know  them. 

I  have  lived  among  these  Kansas  people  for 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century — I 
was  the  first  native-born  Kansan  to  be  elected 
Governor  of  Kansas,  and,  Incidentally,  let 
me  say  I  was  born  there  at  a  time  when  it 
took  some  nerve  to  be  bom  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  You  may  travel  all  over  this 
great  country  of  ours  without  finding  a  finer 
group  of  American  citizens;  right  thinking, 
clean  living  men  and  women;  nowhere  a  peo- 
ple more  anxious  to  meet  every  obligation  of 
citizenship,  and  to  meet  it  bravely,  fairly, 
firmly,  unselflshly. 

I  say  there  Is  no  place  in  America  where 
the  average  man  and  woman  is  taking  a 
broader  view  of  our  problems,  or  is  striving 
harder,  or  more  vmselflshly,  to  determine  the 
merits  of  these  qxiestlons  on  the  broad  stand- 
point of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number.  I  know  of  no  people  striving  al- 
ways for  better  things,  more  prone  to  lead  in 
movements  to  advance  human  welfare — and 
not  afraid  to  blaae  the  way,  even  though  the 
way  be  unpopular. 

I  love  Kansas  becaiise  of  the  Kansans  who 
live  there,  and  it  is  these  whom  I  salute  to- 
night In  closing  this  modest  tribute  to  the 
State  which  gave  me  birth. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  July  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  3),  1941 


FOURTH  OF  JULY  ADDRESS  BY  HON. 
JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY,  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA. AT  ASHEVILLB,  N.  C. 


Mr.  VAN  NUYS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  at  AsheviUe,  N.  C,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Bailxt]  delivered  a  very  able  and 
patriotic  address  on  the  subject,  Our 
Republic:  It  Must  Be  Preserved.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bscokd, 
as  follows: 


Fellow  cltisens  of  the  United  SUtee  of 
America,  as  we  enter  upon  the  one  hundred 
and  sixty-sixth  year  of  our  independence, 
we  must  realize  that  the  American  people 
have,  for  a  decade,  been  grappling  with  one 
of  their  severest  domestic  tests,  and  now 
must  face  another  of  a  foreign  character 
even  more  severe.  We  must  labor  under  the 
difDculties  of  the  one  while  overcoming  the 
other.  One  is  reminded  of  that  early  day 
when  the  Father  of  ovir  Country,  seeing  its 
difficulties,  declared  that  if  our  Republie 
should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  survive  20  years, 
its  preservation  and  progress  wouid  be  as- 
sured for  many  decades  to  come. 

It  did  svirvive  the  tests  of  that  period,  and 
it  has  survived  many  others,  showing  t  d  aU 
tbe  world  the  value  of  that  new  order  which 
it  expressed.  In  a  progress  without  prece- 
dent, it  has  proved  a  blessing  not  only  to  aU 
the  increasing  millions  of  its  inhabitants-^ 
the  best  of  governments  in  tbe  best  of  forms 
in  the  best  of  lands — but  also  has  proved  a 
light  to  all  hvimanlty.  lifting  everywhere  the 
aspirations  of  men  and  leading  them  forward 
to  higher  ranges  of  right  of  hope,  and  of 
achievement.  One  may  pause  a  moment  to 
ask.  What  sort  of  world  would  this  be.  had 
this  Republic  not  existed? — and  a  more  inti- 
mate question.  What  sort  of  life  would  any 
one  of  us  live  but  for  tbe  blessings  of  our 
Republic?  And  what  sort  of  futiue  woxild 
there  be  for  the  human  race  or  for  any  one 
of  us,  should  this  Republic  cease  to  exist  in 
its  historic  form  and  character? 

Since  that  first  20-year  period,  we  have 
assumed  that  oxir  Republic  oould  not  fall, 
disregarding  the  fate  of  all  its  predecessors. 
Many  today  take  for  granted  its  continual 
existence.  Ignoring  not  only  tbe  menace  of 
the  economic  collapse  within,  but  also  falling 
to  appreciate  the  Jeopardy  in  which  It  stands 
by  reason  of  the  menace  of  mighty  conquer- 
ing nations,  well  armed  and  vtnrestrained. 
save  as  they  may  be  restrained  by  more  than 
equal  force,  and  overlooking  no  less  the  ac- 
tivities of  disintegrating  forces  operating 
from  within.  We  have  t>een  so  secure  and 
so  happy  that  we  have  forgotten  that  while 
kingdoms  may  continue  to  exist  by  means  of 
wealth  or  force  or  other  factors  material,  re- 
publics by  their  very  nattire,  Uve  only  by  the 
will,  the  intelligence,  and  tbe  devotion  of  the 
people  who  constitute  them,  for  a  republic  is 
founded  upon  the  spirits  of  men,  and  not- 
withstanding the  outward  appearance  and 
equipment  of  its  power,  it  is  at  bottom  and 
essentially  a  creation  of  the  spirit  whose 
dwelling  is  the  mind  of  man — ^the  spirit  of  its 
people. 

As  we  celebrate  this  anniversary,  let  us 
realize  that  we  do  so  in  an  altered  world,  In 
the  midst  of  swift  and  unsuspected  move- 
ments, and  of  rapidly  changing  circumstances, 
the  outcome  of  which  none  can  foresee.  Two 
events,  predetermined  by  many  lesser  ones, 
but  unforeseen,  have  brought  about  a  far- 
reaching  and  perhaps  a  fundamental  altera- 
tion In  the  constitution  of  hxmian  society, 
embracing  every  nation  and  affecting  every 
individual.  As  the  conseqvienoe  of  those 
events,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  world  revolu- 
tion, social  and  economic.  Vest  change  now 
suddenly  confronts  the  hiiman  race — con- 
fronts UB  of  this  Republic  no  less  than  aU 
others. 

The  first  of  those  events  is  the  break -down, 
the  failure,  of  the  economic  order  which,  aris- 
ing in  more  remote  centuries,  culminated  In 
the  economic  system  undo'  which  our  coun- 
try flourished  for  130  years.  For  want  of  a 
better  name,  it  is  called  the  system  of  free 
enterpriiie,  or  capitalism,  known  to  each  of 
us  as  the  individual  proflt  system  and  free 
competition,  and  recognised  as  of  the  essence 
of  the  Republic  itself. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  coUapse  in  the 
United  States,  first  realised  In  1829,  occurred 
under  tliat  system,  and  that  while  this  col- 
lapse has  been  ameliorated  since  1933.  we 
have  by  no  means  established  recovery  from 
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ICr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  discussions  I  have  seen  of 
"What  Shall  We  Do  After  the  Wai  ?"  ap- 
peared this  week  as  an  editorial  by  Editor 


before. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  that  when  this  war 
Is  ended  there  miist  be  gigantic  and  compre- 
henslTe  plans  for  the  use  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  Nation  which  will  no  longer 
be  needed  in  military  production.  It  Is  not 
difficult  to  conjure  up  visions  of  millions  of 
men  thrown  out  of  work  and  millions  of 
dollars  of  Investment  Idle  because  there  Is  no 
longer  any  demand  for  the  product*  they 
have  made  In  wartime. 


Need  I  tell  you  I  am  very  proud  of  Kansas, 
and  of  the  Kansas  people — after  all.  States 
are  not  great,  except  as  men  may  make  them. 
Kansas  was  born  in  the  fierce  crucible  of 
the  contest  over  slavery;  It  was  the  admis- 
sion of  Kansas  as  a  State,  followed  by  the 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  precipi- 
tated the  fratricidal  conflict. 

John  Brown,  of  Osawatomle.  probably  wa» 
the  first  Kansan  to  become  nationally  known. 
John  Brown,  they  say,  was  a  fanatic;  he  broke 


Governors.  It  usually  sends  Republicans  to 
Congress.  Right  now  both  Senators  are  Re- 
publicans, and  6  out  of  7  RepresenUtlvea 
are  Republicans.  Incidentally,  I  am  proud 
of  my  Kansas  colleagues  in  Congress — every 
one  of  them — and  of  our  Kansas  Governor, 
Payne  H.  Ratner. 

nils  may  be  nothing  partloUarly  to  brag 
about,  but  In  the  latest  four  presidential 
elections  my  home  town  of  Topeka  witnessed 


tinguished  Senator  irom  wonn  uarouna 
[Mr.  BAiLrr]  delivered  a  very  able  and 
patriotic  address  on  the  subject.  Our 
Republic:  It  Must  Be  Preserved.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bscobd, 
as  follows: 


DCner   name,   Ii   is   cauea    iiue   Bysi/cui    vu    u<^ 

enterprUie.  or  capitalism,  known  to  each  of 
us  as  the  individual  profit  system  and  free 
competition,  and  recognised  as  al  the  essence 
of  the  Republic  Itself. 

We  must  recognise  that  the  collapse  in  tb« 
United  States,  first  realised  In  1829,  occurred 
under  that  system,  and  that  while  this  col- 
lapse has  been  ameliorated  since  1933.  w« 
have  by  no  means  established  recovery  from 
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It  or  remedy  for  its  recurrence.  We  have 
softened  Its  conditions  but  have  found  no 
mnsdy.  Whether  the  method  pursued  was 
wlss  or  unwise,  or  whether  some  other 
method  would  have  served  better  are  polit- 
ical questions  and  not  for  discussion  on  this 
occasion. 

The  fact  of  the  break-down  of  our  his- 
toric economic  system  stands  out  to  threaten 
and  to  challenge  us.  It  happened  in  our  land 
last  of  all.  It  had  failed  in  Britain  and  on 
the  conUnent  of  Europe  years  before.  And 
In  its  stead  other  systenu  had  been  erected 
on  that  continent— communism  in  Russia, 
fascism  in  Italy,  and  nazl-ism  in  Germany. 
Tbess  were  in  great  measure  consequences  of 
the  failure  of  the  systems  which  they  re- 
placed. And  they  were  the  first  political 
manifestations  ctf  thst  failure. 

Since  1B33  the  Republic  of  the  United 
SUtes  has  been  feeling  its  way  to  find  re- 
covery from  this  break-down  and  adjust- 
ment to  its  consequences  in  Europe  and  in 
the  Orient.  At  the  moment  we  continue 
only  to  feel  our  way  while  we  labor  \mder 
the  necessity  of  dealing  crucially  with  the 
other  event  causing  fundamental  alteration 
tn  human  society.  We  cannot  put  aside  o\ir 
ectmomic  problem,  however  desirable  that 
may  be.  while  we  face  another  that  demands 
Instant  and  undivided  attention.  We  must 
endure  Its  hardships  and  bear  in  mind  its 
perils,  tintil  we  shall  have  established  our 
national  security  in  a  world  in  which  any- 
thing may  happen.  Meantime  we  must  hold 
to  the  faith  that  our  form  of  government  is 
not  only  not  at  fault  but  also  that,  insofar 
aaa  people  may  estalilish  a  soimd  and  happy 
eeo^omy  through  their  government,  ours 
offers  by  far  the  most  hope.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  Italian,  the  Russian,  or  the  Ger- 
man experiments  to  induce  us  to  emulate 
them,  and  much  to  induce  in  us  a  fresh 
access  of  devotion  to  our  historic  institu- 
tions— much  to  warn  us  against  the  radical. 

The  other  of  the  two  events  to  which  I 
have  referred  is  the  revelation  in  the  sum- 
mer of  IMO  of  the  significance  of  mech- 
anized warfare  as  employed  by  unrestrained 
nations.  We  saw  the  fortresses  of  Belgium 
and  France  fall  within  30  days  under  the 
attack  of  bombing  planes  and  tanks  of  the 
totalitarian  Axis.  We  perceived  with  amaze- 
ment, not  yet  fully  expressed,  that  the 
■tabUlaed  defense  of  the  great  foruesses  of 
Belgium  and  the  Maglnot  Line,  the  great 
gunj  and  ramparts  manned  by  magnificent 
annles.  amounted  to  nothing  before  the 
German  lightning  strike.  Since  then  we 
have  seen  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  yield  to 
the  same  forces,  and  even  more  recently 
Crete  has  shown  that  the  warship  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  resist  the  bombing  plane, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  by  way  of  the 
air  an  Invading  army  may  cross  a  broad 
expanse  of  the  sea.  and  overwhelm  a  well- 
defended  Island.  The  defense  of  the  fortress 
and  the  defense  of  insularity  have  faUen  to- 
gether before  the  new  weapons  of  war. 

When  the  means  of  attack,  by  reason  of 
the  development  of  gunpowder  and  guns, 
became  superior  to  the  means  of  defense 
by  moat  and  wall,  feudalism's  doom  was 
sealed  and  way  was  made  for  nationalism, 
even  for  democracy.  There  was  funda- 
mental economic  revolution.  What  will  be 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  the  new  su- 
periority of  attack  by  air  and  tank  remains 
to  be  seen.  But  the  immediate  consequences 
are  plain  enough. 

We  have  a  new  sort  of  war.  eaUed  total 
war — total  in  its  effort  and  total  in  Its  con- 
sequence*. Noncombatants  are  as  fully  ex- 
poeed  as  combatants — the  children,  their 
mothers  and  the  aged  no  less  than  the  skilled 
men  w1k>  bear  arma.  And  total  war  has 
brought  to  full  flower  a  new  sort  of  govern- 
ment to  carry  on  that  war  and  that  war's 
economy,  called  totaUtarian.    All  of  Europe 


is  under  its  force;  all  of  Britain  is  mar- 
shaled against  it  in  desperate  struggle:  and 
all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  are  face  to  face 
with  its  threats,  its  intimidations,  its  terror. 
Its  treacheries,  and  its  manifest  ambition  to 
dominate  sea  and  land,  every  nation,  and 
every  tribe. 

It  is  with  this  tremendoxis  fact  that  our 
Republic  must  Instantly  reckon  in  total 
effort. 

In  such  a  situation  it  is  not  enough  to 
declare  that  this  Republic  mvist  be  preserved : 
It  is  imposed  upon  vis  to  see  to  it  that  It 
shall  grapple  with  these  events  and  all  that 
they  predicate;  Incumbent  upxin  us  as  in- 
dividual living  units  of  our  Republic  so  to 
grapple  with  them,  that  as  a  whole  the 
American  people  will  come  through  not  only 
unconquered  but  \mcontrolled  by  any  nation 
or  power.  It  is  our  duty  now  so  to  over- 
match their  forces  as  to  preserve  all  the 
rich  meaning  of  our  Republic  to  ourselves 
and  to  mankind — yea.  to  the  God  who 
brought  it  forth. 

We  must  now  give  our  attentioh  to  the 
place  of  oTir  coxmtry  amongst  the  nations, 
and  particularly  to  its  course,  its  duty,  and 
our  duty  as  its  members,  in  the  world  situa- 
tion, of  necessity  holding  in  abeyance  the 
crucial  and  pressing  economic  problem,  so 
far  as  we  may.  We  can  and  we  must  proceed 
as  a  people  at  once  to  avoid  the  economic 
threat  to  our  defense  of  overborrowing. 
That  Is,  we  must  pay  heavier  and  heavier 
taxes,  we  must  buy  our  country's  t>onds,  we 
must  reduce  the  nondefense  expenditure; 
and  each  of  us  must  learn  to  live  on  smaller 
incomes.  We  must  spend  less,  not  only  in 
order  that  our  indiistrial  energies  may  be 
geared  to  the  demands  of  defense,  but  also 
to  be  able  to  pay  taxes  and  buy  bonds. 

It  Is  essential  that  the  Am«-ican  people 
shall  comprehend  their  situation.  We  must 
clear  away  a  certain  confusion.  Disarma- 
ment and  pacifism  as  a  national  policy 
pa&sed  out,  under  the  Infiuence  of  the  Axis 
menace  in  the  autunm  of  1939.  when  the 
arma  embargo  was  repealed.  Isolation  as  a 
policy  was  ended  in  March  1941,  when  the 
lease-lend  bill  was  enacted  providing  for 
all-out  aid  to  Britain  and  other  nations. 
Those  debates  are  behind  us. 

The  question  now  Is,  Shall  the  United 
States  enter  the  war  as  a  belligerent,  and 
if  so.  will  the  young  men  go?  It  is  this  ques- 
tion that  underlies  the  agitation  now  going 
on 

We  must  be  candid.  No  one  desires  to  get 
into  a  war.  No  one  prefers  to  send  men  into 
battle.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Axis  Powers 
desire  to  avoid  war  with  us — now.  It  is  the 
Hitler  policy  to  pick  off  the  nations  one  after 
another— one  at  a  time.  He  is  the  world's 
No.  1  isolationist. 

But  whether  our  Republic  shall  become  a 
belligerent  is  not  a  question  to  be  settled 
by  our  wishes.  All  agree  that  belligerency  is 
the  last  recourse  and  ought  to  be  avoided  if 
possible.  The  question  will  be  determined 
by  events,  by  action,  and  not  by  debate.  It 
depends  to  a  great  degree  upon  what  Hitler 
shall  do.  If  he  takes  a  step  that  involves 
the  secxirity  of  our  Republic,  the  decision  will 
be  made  for  us  and  by  fate.  For  this  Re- 
public must  be  preserved;  and  we  preserve  it 
by  defending  its  security.  We  are  not  agres- 
sors  and  do  not  intend  to  become  agressors. 
We  are  not  appeasers  either.  We  will  defend 
our  country  in  our  own  way,  In  our  own  time, 
and  ask  no  other  nation  how.  This  policy  is 
the  one  policy  beet  calculated  to  avoid  in- 
volvement as  a  belligerent.  For  the  Axis 
Powers  are  tempted  by  a  show  of  weakness, 
but  stand  back  upon  a  show  of  strength. 

Whether  we  are  prepared  for  the  responsi- 
bUlties  of  a  belligerent  is  another  essential 
factor  in  the  present  equation.  I  cannot 
here  discuss  this  question.  But  I  must  make 
one  remark:  No  nation  is  prepared  for  war 


under  modern  conditions  so  long  as  the  right 
to  strike  against  the  national  defense  is  rec- 
ognized and  exercised  as  it  is  now  in  this 
Republic.  For  full  industrial  production  is  as 
essential  to  a  successful  conclusion  as  ships 
and  men.  It  is  the  day  of  the  plane  and  the 
tank,  the  motor,  the  machine,  their  oper- 
ators. 

The  second  factor  in  the  equation  of  war 
by  this  Republic  is  the  common  consent  of 
its  people.  A  divided  Republic  is  beaten  to 
begin  with.  Unity,  not  a  mere  majority  vote. 
Is  indispensable  to  victory,  and,  therefore,  to 
belligerency. 

The  other  question  is.  In  event  of  belliger- 
ency, shall  our  sons  go  forth  to  battle  on  the 
Old  World  continents?  It  does  not  now  seem 
likely;  indeed,  there  is  even  question  whether 
that  is  possible.  We  have  neither  the  ships 
to  transport  them  nor  the  ports  to  land  them. 
Every  vessel  is  required  for  other  purposes, 
and  will  be  so  required  for  at  least  a  year  to 
come.  All  the  ports  of  the  European  conti- 
nent are  either  in  Axis  possession  or  under 
the  Axis  guns.  We  do  have  a  great  Navy,  but 
it  U  not  equal  to  war  in  the  two  great  oceans, 
east  and  west. 

But  we  cannot  assiire  Hitler  that  if  and 
when  we  must  fight  we  will  not  fight  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power — to  the  last  dollar,  the 
last  man,  and  the  last  day  of  our  existence. 
For  here,  again,  the  show  of  strength  is  the 
one  thing  that  will  deter  him  and  the  show 
of  weakness  is  the  one  thing  that  will  invite 
him — and,  let  us  remember,  it  is  he  and  not 
us  who  will  determine  whether  we  fight  or 
not.  For  while  his  motive  is  conquest  and 
dominion,  oiu*  motive  continues  to  be  peace 
and  security.  We  are  saying  to  him  only 
that  our  Republic  must  be  preserved,  that  we 
know  that  to  preserve  it  we  must  preserve 
the  means  of  its  security.  We  prefer  to  do 
this  without  becoming  a  belligerent;  but  if 
he  shall  make  it  necessary,  we  have  no  choice, 
for  we  will  preserve  this  Republic,  come  what 
may. 

Moreover,  we  must  realize  that  once  in  the 
war  we  cannot  say  how  far  we  will  go,  for  we 
must  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  victory. 

The  theory  of  our  policy  is  that  by  full 
material  aid  to  Britain  and  other  resisting 
nations  we  may  confine  the  war  to  Europe 
and  stop  Hitler  there;  and,  further,  we  are 
training  ova  Army,  building  our  ramparts, 
and  enlarging  our  Navy  to  the  end  that  If 
Hitler  shall  not  be  stopped  In  Europe  we  will 
be  ready  to  resist  any  encroachment  upon 
the  Western  Hemisphere  that  he  may  at- 
tempt. This  we  consider  to  be  the  policy 
necessary  to  our  peace  and  to  our  secvirity. 

If  this  Republic  shall  now  l>e  preserved,  its 
people  must  rise  to  every  demand  of  its  de- 
fense— and  that  without  delay.  This  may  or 
may  not  mean  war;  it  means  defense  in  our 
own  time,  in  our  own  manner,  and  without 
asking  the  advice  or  permission  of  any  other 
nation,  whether  friendly  or  unfriendly.  This 
is  the  only  means  of  our  security,  war  or  no 
war.  We  must  defend  and  defend  promptly 
and  effectually,  or  take  the  risk  of  the  most 
powerful  menace  in  our  history. 

For  the  present  we  defend  by  way  of  all-out 
aid  to  Britain  recognizing  the  value  of  her 
character,  her  courage  and  her  fieet  as  a  bar- 
rier between  us  and  those  who  would  other- 
wise drive  us  into  a  corner  to  our  undoing. 
We  defend  by  aid  to  China  because  she  is  a 
threat  to  the  third  arm  of  the  Axis  of  total 
war.  We  will  defend  by  aid  to  other  nations 
so  far  as  we  can,  if  thereby  we  may  help  to 
arrest  the  Axis  progress.  And  we  will  defend 
by  appropriate  action  of  our  own  the  right  of 
American  ships  under  the  American  flag  to  go 
their  ways  on  the  free  and  open  seas  of  the 
globe,  because  the  freedom  of  the  seas  Is  es- 
sential to  American  freedom.  If  such  de- 
fense means  war,  then  we  have  no  choice. 
For  defend  we  must.  And  we  know  if  war 
must  come,  it  will  come  not  by  way  of  what 
we  may  do,  but  wholly  by  way  of  what  we 
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fall  to  do — not  by  reason  of  our  defense  but 
whenever  Hitler  shall  consider  that  be  Is 
strong  enough  to  take  us  over. 

At  the  moment  our  coxmtry  is  not  a  bellig- 
erant,  and  while  all  hope  it  may  escape  actual 
warfare,  it  ought  to  be  realized  that  we  are 
gravely  affected  by  the  world  revolution  and 
gravely  involved  by  way  of  resrpousiblllty  for 
the  security  of  our  people;  we  must  know  that 
at  any  moment  «'e  may,  without  departure 
from  our  present  necessary  course  of  defensive 
action,  become  in^'Olved  as  a  lc«lligerent  and 
fvuther,  that  once  so  involved  the  greater  re- 
sponsibility for  a  successful  conclusion  will 
devolve  upon  the  United  States.  We  must, 
even  while  hoping  to  avoid  war.  gird  ovir  Re- 
public to  the  utmost  and  seek  in  every  way 
to  stay  the  hand  of  the  would-be  world  con- 
queror until  our  power  shall  overmatch  his — 
in  which  event  he;  would  not  fight.  Let  us 
luulerstand  that  ^ve  cannot  provoke  him  by 
show  of  strength,  but  can  tempt  him  by  dis- 
play of  weakness. 

Our  President,  in  his  recent  address,  drew 
the  line  of  our  defense,  beyond  which  the 
Axis  Powers  may  not  step  without  war — giving 
necessary,  timely,  and  plain  notice— "Thus 
far  and  no  farther."  We  will  pniserve,  he  said, 
our  freedom  of  the  seas,  becauiie  our  security 
Is  at  stake  in  its  preservation.  We  will  not 
permit  the  control  of  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific 
to  pass  to  the  Axis  Powers,  beaiuse  with  that 
control  would  pass  also  the  security  of  our 
people  and  the  destiny  of  theii  country.  We 
will  not  fail  in  all  our  material  aid  to  Great 
Britain,  because  to  fail  her  et^ms  to  mean 
nothing  less  than  surrender  the  seas  to  the 
Axis.  We  will  not  permit  certain  strategic 
Island  bases  to  pa&s  into  Axis  control,  because 
control  of  those  bases  by  the  Axis  Powers 
would  put  our  country  in  Jeopardy. 

Such  is  the  notice  given;  and  it  remains 
only  for  the  Axis  Powers  to  bring  on  war  by 
disregarding  that  notice.  "We  will  not 
yield."  said  the  President,  in  a  more  recent 
message  to  the  Congress;  and  he  meant  what 
he  said,  and  all  America  meant  it  with  him. 
We  wlU  not  yield.  It  is  right  that  he  gave 
this  notice;  it  is  wise  that  he  gave  this  notice. 
And  giving  it  for  all  concerned  he  gave  it 
no  less  to  the  American  people,  in  whose  be- 
half and  for  whose  Interest  he  gave  it. 

It  is  time,  high  time,  that  every  one  of  us 
fully  realized  the  gravity  of  the  hour.  We 
are  at  the  end  of  our  first  year  of  preparation 
for  the  crucial  demands  that  the  ordeal  Im- 
poses. But  there  are  lamentable  evidences 
that  few  realize  what  confronts  us.  We  have 
made  only  a  start,  upon  o\ir  program,  and 
are  far  behind  the  Axis  in  armed  force  and 
In  power  to  produce  planes,  tanks,  g\ins.  and 
ammunition.  We  are  passing  from  the  special 
depression  economy  to  the  defense-prepara- 
tion economy,  but  we  have  not  made  the 
transition.  We  prtxluced  only  5,000  fighting 
planes  in  the  year  and  only  1,000  tanks.  We 
are  short  of  ammunition.  Our  shipping  pro- 
gram will  not  be  adequate,  so  far  as  produced 
ships  are  concerned,  within  18  months.  We 
are  struggling  with  the  Immense  task  of  arm- 
ing our  Republic  and  other  nations  at  the 
same  time.  On  every  hand  we  hear  of  bottle- 
necks, congestions,  shortages,  and  delays. 
And,  most  regrettable,  certain  labor  leaders 
and  agitators  are  Insisting  upon  the  right  to 
strike  against  the  defense  of  their  country, 
notwithstanding  every  possible  assurance  of 
Just  treatment.  The  subversive  element,  the 
saboteur,  and  the  Communist  are  active;  and 
It  is  of  the  gravest  significance  that  the  head- 
men of  one  great  labor  organization  have 
declared  against  ridding  It  of  its  Communist 
members — that  is,  men  who  are  committed  to 
the  overthrow  of  oar  Republic  and  cannot  be 
trusted  by  it.  It  !s  no  less  perilous  that  we 
have  so  far  departed  from  the  spirit  of  o\ir 
Republic  as  to  ei-courage  a  system  under 
which  loyal  Americans  are  not  permitted  to 


work  unless  they  Join  an  organization,  pay 
its  tribute,  and  take  Its  orders. 

Fully  80  percent  of  the  American  people 
are  wholly  loyal  and  desire  to  save  their 
coiptry's  need.  The  same  ratio  applies  to 
the  workers  of  America.  As  a  rule,  they  are 
as  loyal  and  true  as  their  other  fellow  citizens. 
It  is  now  for  them  to  demand  a  leadership 
that  puts  the  defense  of  their  country  above 
any  class  or  personal  Interest  or  program, 
and  the  rights  of  men  above  class-struggle 
for  power.  It  is  not  patriotic  to  seize  upon 
a  great  people's  distress  to  make  profits  or  to 
advance  one's  interest — and  this  goes  for  all, 
rich  or  poor,  capitalist  and  worker.  It  is  not 
right  to  coerce  men  for  any  cause  in  this 
land  save  by  the  compulsion  of  law  in  due 
process. 

We  must  find  our  tmlty  now  without  de- 
lay— unity  m  the  common  sense  that  informs 
one  that  the  security  of  one's  country  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  welfare  of  every  person  and 
every  class;  unity  in  the  will  to  defend  our 
land  at  whatever  the  cost,  unity  in  the  ex- 
ample of  the  soldier's  sacrifice  to  which  he  is 
bound  no  more  than  every  other  inhabitant, 
each  in  his  own  way,  each  in  all  that  he  has 
and  is.  each  according  to  what  he  is  capable 
of  doing  for  his  coxmtry.  We  must  prepare 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  Axis  powers 
with  total  American  effort.  We  must  show 
the  ages  how  this  Republic  may  put  forth 
total  effort  without  becoming  totalitarian. 
and  thereby  win  our  title  to  lead  mankind 
for  1,000  years  to  come.  We  may  bend  its 
structure,  but  we  will  not  suffer  it  to  be 
broken.  We  will  strain  it  under  the  pressure 
of  dire  necessity,  but  in  doing  so  we  will  so 
provide  that  once  the  pressure  shall  be  re- 
moved, it  will  right  itself,  resume  its  normal 
character  and  proceed  on  its  course  as  the 
Republic  of  liberty. 

There  is  such  a  thing  amongst  men  as  that 
which  is  called  Americanism — definite  and 
distinguished,  a  blessing  to  all  who  share  it, 
and  known  to  its  beneficiaries  even  though  we 
have  difficulty  in  defining  it. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  defined;  but  to  at- 
tempt it  today  is  not  out  of  order.  Politically 
It  is  government  by  representative  democ- 
racy, restrained  by  a  Constitution  that  defines 
the  limits  of  the  power  of  those  who  govern; 
that  erects,  as  against  the  Government  itself, 
a  bill  of  Inalienable  rights  in  behalf  of  each 
Individual;  a  Republic  of  States,  sovereign  in 
their  spheres  but  united  in  one  Nation,  that 
finds  its  unity  in  the  assent  of  its  people 
rather  than  by  force  of  law.  It  rests  upon 
the  power  to  serve  rather  than  the  power  to 
compel.  Its  Bovircea  are  moral  rather  than 
physical.  Morally  its  purpose  is  to  free  the 
energies  and  the  aspiratlot.8  of  its  people. 
Its  rewards  are  weU -being  and  content,  not 
power  and  riches.  It  recognizes  the  divine 
spark  in  every  man  and  woman,  every  boy  and 
girl,  and  gives  each  a  share  In  sovereign  right, 
sovereign  power,  and  sovereign  duty.  It  pro- 
claims a  liberty  that  demands  tolerance  of 
opinion,  of  race,  of  religion,  of  occupation; 
and  In  this  liberty  it  finds  the  source  of  its 
most  cherished  aspiration — equality  of  right, 
equality  before  the  law,  equality  in  education, 
equality  in  religion,  equality  of  opportunity 
to  work,  to  save,  to  rise,  to  prosper.  It  pro- 
posp"  a  Justice  that  goes  far  beyond  the 
courts,  an  economic  and  social  Justice  for 
each  and  all,  the  weakest  no  less  than  the 
strongest. 

This  Americanism  is  the  ruling  spirit  of  a 
land  in  which  no  force  is  exercised  save  under 
laws  approved  by  the  people  and  by  officers 
responsible  to  them;  in  which  there  is  no 
compulsion  and  no  coercion  except  the  com- 
pulsion and  coercion  of  law  under  due  proc- 
ess, and  not  of  men;  in  this  land  no  indi- 
vidual nor  any  group  may  take  the  law  into 
its  own  hands;  here  even  the  people  them- 
selves are  bound  to  preserve  the  Inalienable 


rights  of  every  man;  here  there  can  be  neither 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power  nor  any  sort  ct 
tyranny:  here  is,  indeed,  a  land  of  liberty  and 
Jxistice.  where  every  man  may  work  out  hia 
destiny  in  the  earth,  only  provided  he  support 
the  Republic  under  which  he  enjoys  liberties 
so  full  and  privileges  so  great. 

Of  such  was  that  new  order  of  the  ages 
which  was  set  up  in  o\ir  land  165  yean  ago, 
and  the  reminder  that  it  was  conceived  as  a 
new  order  of  the  ages  appean  in  the  Latin 
inscription  upon  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
States,  reproduced  upon  ova  dollar  bills.  Fa- 
vored by  natural  conditions,  but  favored  more 
by  the  political,  social,  and  persozud  climate 
of  the  principles  of  this  new  order,  we  have 
built  here  the  greatest  and  richest,  the  moet 
liberal,  the  most  progressive,  and  the  happiest 
of  empires.  Only  fl  percent  of  earth's  popula- 
tion, we  do  40  percent  of  earth's  commerce. 
We  have  bad  the  lienefit  of  the  dynamic  of 
individual  Incentive  to  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, of  the  self-reliance,  and  the  self-respect 
guaranteed  in  our  Bill  of  Rights,  and  also  the 
sense  of  individual  dignity  In  the  realization 
of  respoiulbllity  for  our  Government,  and,  in 
a  wider  realm,  of  man's  relation  to  his 
Creator. 

So  greatly  has  this  new  order  succeeded 
thst  wholly  by  example  and  emulation  its 
influence  has  extended  throughout  the  earth. 
Hie  peoples  of  China  and  Rtusia,  of  Japan 
and  Germany,  of  Britain  and  Prance  would 
like  to  do  things  the  way  Americana  do  them. 
American  liberty,  American  wealth,  American 
industry,  and  American  opportxmlty  are  the 
goal  of  the  peoples  of  all  nations. 

Often  have  I  thought  these  10  years— often 
I  think  these  present  days — that  our  Republic 
is  more  than  a  mere  govemntent  or  form  at 
order:  that  it  Is  the  flowering  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  mankind  throughout  the  ages;  the 
culmination  of  the  prophet's  vision  and  the 
reformer's  hope,  the  product  of  that  concep- 
tion of  man  in  his  responsibility  to  his  Maker 
which  is  written  large  in  that  Book  of  Books 
foxind  in  every  American's  home.  Often  do  I 
think  of  it  as  a  treasure  in  trust,  and  exceed- 
ingly precious,  a  priceless  possession,  a  match- 
less heritage;  not  Just  Iwcause  it  Is  my  Gov- 
ernment, but  because  its  character  and  form, 
its  meaning  and  processes  provide  freedom 
and  security  for  the  minds  and  eotils  of  its 
people,  not  leas  than  for  their  property  and 
their  lives. 

Such  an  institution  of  government  is  worth 
aU  that  may  be  exacted  to  presore  It — ^to  its 
inhabitants,  to  mankind,  and  to  the  Creator 
of  men.  No  sacrifice  is  too  great  in  such  a 
cause.  And.  must  I  resoind  you.  the  instant 
of  sacrifice  is  at  hand.  From  now  tmtil  the 
menace  shall  have  disappeared,  every  citizen 
of  this  Republic  must  think  and  act  not  In 
terms  of  what  he  may  enjoy  for  himself  nor 
In  terms  of  what  his  Government  may  do 
for  him,  but  In  terms  of  what  would  be  his 
fate  and  his  chUdren's  fate  if  economic  break- 
down bhould  impair  our  Republic's  character 
or  the  Axle  Powers  should  gain  any  degree  of 
dominion  over  it;  in  terms  of  what  he  must  do 
to  preserve  the  Republic  in  its  true  character 
and  the  blessings  of  its  liberty  to  himself.  If 
he  shall  be  spared,  and,  at  any  rate,  to  his 
posterity— precisely  the  spirit  which  moved 
the  fathern  to  bring  forth  ihe  Republic. 

And  so,  my  fellow  Americans,  I  summon 
you  in  this  one  hundred  and  eixty-flf th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  best  of  gov- 
ernments in  the  most  blessed  of  lands,  as 
you  desire  security,  as  you  love  peace,  as  you 
cherish  your  homes,  as  you  owe  a  heritage  to 
your  children,  as  you  fear  and  would  serve 
the  God  cf  Nations  and  of  our  fathers— to 
the  defeme  of  your  country.  The  Republic 
of  the  United  States — it  must  be  preserved; 
and  by  no  less  than  the  sacrificial  service  of 
none  other  than  ourselves. 
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uyuxt  to  carry  on  that  war  and  that  war's 
•oonomy,  called  totalitarian.    All  of  Sxirope 


here  discuss  this  question.    But  I  must  make 
one  remark:  No  nation  Is  prepared  for  war 


must  come,  it  will  come  not  by  way  of  what 
we  may  do,  but  wholly  by  way  of  what  we 
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HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KSMTtJOLT 

0  mt  SSSATR  OP  THB  UNITED  STATBB 


Monday.  July  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  3).  1941 


MEMORIAL  RESOLUTIONS  OP  ARKANSAS 
BAR  ASSOCIATION 


BCr.  BARKLET.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  tbe 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcokd  memorial  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Arkansas  Bar  Asso- 
ciation with  respect  to  the  late  Senator 
Joseph  T.  Robinson,  of  Arkansas,  which 
were  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Arkansas  on  June  30. 1941.  by  J.  F.  Lough- 
borough. Esq. 
'  There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcois.  as  follows: 

Ix  MxMoaiAM — JosxPH  Tatlob  Robinson 

MIMOBUL     inOLiniONa     PBB8KNTSD     TO     THS 

suTBBMB  coxnrr  jttns  so.   imi,  bt  J.   r. 

LOnGHBOBOUQB 

Mat  It  PLKAas  Youa  Homois: 

During  the  aiimmer  vacation  of  1937  the 
people  of  this  SUte  and  of  the  Nation  were 
ahocked  by  word  from  Washington  that  Sen- 
ator  Joseph  T.  Robinson  had  been  called 
from  his  Important  public  work  at  the 
■enlth  of  his  career  and  would  be  with  us 
no  more.  Thereby  another  vacancy  In  the 
roll  of  attorneys  at  this  bar  and  the  passing 
of  one  of  Its  most  distinguished  members  Is 
noted.  His  associates  of  the  State  bar. 
through  a  committee  of  the  State  bar  asso- 
ciation, have  adopted  resolutions  expressing 
their  feelings  on  the  occasion,  and  have 
added  thereto  a  short  biographical  sketch  of 
Senator  Robinson's  career,  and  appointed  me 
to  preeent  a  copy  to  this  covirt.  which,  with 
your  permission.  I  will  now  do. 
BaoctrnoNB  or  abxansas  bab  association, 
jtntB  so,  IMl 

On  July  14.  1837.  after  a  strenuous  day  In 
the  Senate,  during  which  he  was  called  upon 
to  make  a  great  effort.  Senator  Joseph  Taylor 
Boblnson  laid  down  his  earthly  burdens  and 
•urrendered  his  spirit  to  his  Maker;  and  thus 
cam*  to  an  end,  at  the  age  of  64  years,  a  life 
fined  with  accomplishments,  adorned  with 
honors,  and  known  by  a  reputation  for  ster- 
ling personal  worth,  great  achievement,  and 
reinarkabla  public  service  that  was  appreci- 
ated, not  only  within  but  far  beyond  his 
own  Stat*  and  Nation.  In  nearly  all  of  the 
dvlllaed  woiid. 

Apart  from  the  great  leas  to  his  devoted 
wife,  the  members  of  his  family,  and  his 
host  of  personal  friends,  his  SUte,  his  coun- 
try, and  other  nations  cherish  his  memory 
and  mourn  hla  Iom  as  that  of  a  great  states- 
man who  had  earned  and  bad  the  highest 
rank:  Therefore  be  It 

Jtesolved  by  the  members  of  the  Arkanio* 
Bar  Association.  That  In  the  death  of  Joseph 
TBylor  Robinson  the  State  of  Arkansas  has 
kMt  a  great  lawyer  and  Its  fotemost  states- 
man, whose  counsel  and  leadership  will  be 
missed  by  aU:  be  It  further 

JtesoJved.  That  In  the  loss  of  this  distin- 
guished dtlaen  we  recognise  and  acknowl- 
•dgs  that  the  State  has  been  deprived  of  her 
greaf  t  Isadsr  lo  puhUc  affairs;  b«  it  further 


Resolved.  That  the  deepest  sympathy  of  the  | 
members  of  the  Bar  Association  of  Arkansas 
be  extended  to  the  widow  and  other  relatives 
of  the  deceased,  and  as  a  token  of  their  re- 
spect for  the  deceased  that  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  sent  to  his  widow  and  a  copy 
thereof  be  presented  to  the  Supreme  Coiirt  of 
Arkansas. 

That  the  outstanding  achievements  and 
events  In  Senator  Robinson's  career  may  now 
be  called  to  mind  In  his  memory  and  pre- 
served for  the  permanent  records  of  this 
court,  the  members  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  present  the  foregoing  resolutions 
add  thereto  the  following  biographical 
sketch: 

Joseph  Taylor  Robinson  was  bom  In  the 
rural  community  of  Concord,  in  Lonoke 
County,  Ark.,  on  August  26,  1872.  He  was 
the  youngest  of  10  children  of  Dr.  James 
and  Mrs.  Matilda  Jane  Swaim  Robinson. 
His  father  was  a  physician,  with  a  large  prac- 
tice. He  and  Mrs.  Robinson  were  both  sturdy 
characters  with  strong  religious  leanings. 
In  fact,  Dr.  Robinson  was  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  as  well  as  a  physician.  Their  son. 
Joe.  was  brought  up  In  surroundings  where 
Intrinsic  worth  was  highly  regarded,  and 
where  Industry,  proper  self-denial,  and 
wholesome  living  ruled  In  the  upbringing  of 
children  and  certainly  were  adhered  to  In 
the  raising  of  Joe  Robinson. 

Joe  was  a  strong  boy  and  young  man;  he 
was  a  good  hand  at  all  kinds  of  farm  work 
and  proficient  In  the  athletic  games  played 
by  the  boys  of  his  day.  He  was  naturally 
endowed  with  and  his  habits  fxirther  devel- 
oped a  strong  constitution  that  stood-~him 
In  good  stead  in  after  life,  when  the  very 
great  strains  of  his  public  work  made  large 
demands  upon  his  physical  strength. 

Joe  early  had  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
was  a  very  good  student  for  a  boy  of  his 
physical  activity.  He  began  attendance  In 
the  public  schools  at  an  early  age  and  con- 
tinued that  attendance  and  his  studies  with 
unusual  regularity  and  zest.  At  the  age  of 
16  he  was  licensed  to  teach  In  the  public 
schools  of  Arkansas  and  was  given  a  first- 
grade  certificate;  and  he  began  teaching  at 
that  early  age.  By  nature  he  was  deeply 
religious,  and  his  surroxmdlngs  In  that  re- 
gard were  thoroughly  congenial.  He  Joined 
the  Methodist  Church  when  he  was  12  years 
old,  and  later,  when  he  began  teaching  In 
the  public  schools,  he  also  taught  a  Sunday 
School  class  and  served  as  a  church  steward. 
Information  from  his  eldest  sister,  now  liv- 
ing. Is  that  he  frequently  led  the  family 
prayers  and  often  assisted  his  older  brother, 
who  was  a  Methodist  minister.  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  sermons.  Her  testimonial  to 
him  about  those  youthful  days  Is  that  he 
was  a  splendid  boy. 

Joe  early  fixed  his  ambition  to  be  a  lawyer, 
and  while  he  was  still  quite  young  he  was 
known  as  a  good  speaker  and  debater.  He 
was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas, where  he  paid  his  way  by  working. 
He  also  attended  the  University  of  Virginia 
law  school  and  completed  a  summer  course 
there.  He  continued  his  study  of  the  law 
In  the  office  of  Judge  Thomas  Trimble,  of 
Lonoke,  Ark.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  State 
hai  In  1895.  and  Immediately  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Judge  Trimble  for  the  practice 
of  law.  which  continued  until  he  moved  to 
Little  Rock  to  serve  as  Governor  of  Arkansas. 
A  year  previous  to  his  admission  to  the  bar 
he  had  been  elected  to  the  State  legislature. 
h.9  was  admitted  to  practice  in  this  co\irt 
December  24,  1900.  In  1896  he  was  married 
to  Ewilda  Miller.  From  1895  until  1902  he 
devoted  all  of  his  time  to  the  practice  of  law. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  he  was  reelected  for 
four  successive  terms.  In  those  da3rs  the 
CoDgttaa  was  not  In  session  more  than  half 
of  the  year,  and  during  the  vacations  of  that 


body  Joe  Robinson  was  busily  engaged  In 
court  work  and  other  duties  of  a  practicing 
lawyer. 

In   1912  he  was  elected  Governor  of   the 
State  of  Arkansas  while  still  a  Member  of 
Congress.    He    resigned    from    Congress    on 
January  14,   1913,  and  was  Inaugurated   as 
Governor  a  few  days  later.    On  January  28, 
1913.  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator 
by  the  Legislature  of  Arkansas  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Senator  Jeff 
Davis.    His   election    to   the   United    States 
Senate  was  the  last  one  made  by  a  State 
legislature,  as  the  seventeenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  providing  for  such  elec- 
tions by  direct  vote  of  the  people  was  ratified 
on  May  31.  1913.    He  continued  to  serve  as 
Governor  through  the  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, resigning  on  March  10.  1913,  to  take  his 
seat   In    the    United    States    Senate.    Thus, 
within  a  period  of  10  days  he  was  a  Member 
of   the   National   House    of   Representatives, 
Governor   of   Arkansas,   and   elected   to   the 
United  States  Senate — a  unique  experience, 
doubtless  unequaled  in  the  political  history 
of  the  Nation.    There  was  some  criticism  of 
his  action  in  accepting  the  election  to  the 
Senate  Instead  of  serving  his  term  as  Gov- 
ernor, and.  solely  on  that  ground,  his  election 
to  thf  Senate  at  the  next  election  was  op- 
posed by  a  distinguished  and  worthy  oppo- 
nent,   but    Senator    Robinson    carried    that 
election   by   a   large   majority.    He   was  re- 
elected to  the  United  States  Senate  five  times 
by  Increasing  majorities,  and  finally.  In  the 
election  of  1930.  he  carried  every  cotmty  In 
the  State,  and  that  without  making  a  speech 
or  sending  out  a  circular  letter  to  the  voters. 
Thus  Senator  Robinson  served  10  years  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress  and 
24  years  In  the  Senate,  a  contlnuoiis  service 
of  34  years  In  national  lawmaking. 

During  that  period,  at  Intervals,  he  made 
campaigns  for  reelection,  and  in  the  recesses 
of  Congress  he  made  many  speeches  at  public 
gatherings  on  various  occasions  in  dififerent 
parts  of  the  State;  and  so  he  was  In  con- 
stant touch  with  the  people  all  over  the  State. 
Prom  the  traditions  of  the  section  of  the 
country  In  which  he  was  bom  and  lived  and 
by  his  own  inclinations  and  beliefs  as  they 
developed  with  his  maturity,  he  was  a  Demo- 
crat, and  his  loyalty  to  the  principles  and  pro- 
cedure of  that  party  continued  throughout 
his  life,  and  all  of  his  political  races  were  for 
nominations  to  or  election  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  He  was  a  delegate  to  five  Democratic 
National  Conventions — the  one  In  San  Fran- 
cisco In  1920.  the  one  In  New  York  In  1924. 
the  one  In  Hoxiston  In  1928.  the  one  In  Chi- 
cago In  1932  and  the  one  In  Philadelphia  In 
1936.  He  was  chairman  of  those  conventions 
in  the  years  1920.  1928,  and  1936.  He  was  the 
only  man  in  the  history  of  the  Democratic 
Party  who  was  made  permanent  chairman  of 
each  of  three  of  their  national  conventions. 
He  was  minority  leader  of  the  Democrats  In 
the  Senate  from  the  year  1923  to  1933,  and 
was  Democratic  majority  leader  there  from 
1933  until  his  death.  He  was  nominated  by 
acclamation  by  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention In  1928  for  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

He  was  appointed  by  President  Hoover  as  a 
delegate  to  the  London  Naval  Conference  In 
1930.  the  other  members  of  the  delegation  be- 
ing Secretary  of  State  Stlmson.  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Adams,  Ambassador  Dawes,  Senator 
Dwlght  Morrow,  and  Senator  Reed,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  was  generally  agreed  that  It  was 
largely  due  to  his  tact,  good  Judgment,  and 
behavior  that  the  dissensions  In  that  confer- 
ence were  finally  overcome. 

In  1927  the  Secretary  of  State  designated 
Senator  Robinson  a  delegate  to  the  World 
Trade  Conference  In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  from 
there  the  State  Department  sent  him  on  a 
good- will  mission  to  Argentina,  Chile,  and 
Peru.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Conmilsslon 
appointed  to  set  up  a  complete  system  of  gov- 
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ernment  In  Samoa  in  1929.  The  many  legal 
questions  Involved  in  that  work  aroused  his 
Intense  interest,  and  his  services  there  were 
a  great  success.  He  attended  the  Inauguration 
of  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
monwealth In  Manila  In  1935  as  a  congres- 
sional delegate  and  made  many  warm  friends 
among  the  oflttclals  of  that  new  nation.  When 
he  died  their  national  assembly  adopted 
touching  resolutlor.s  expressing  their  grief 
and  their  sympathy  with  our  Government  In 
the  loss  of  Senator  Robinson  and  Immediately 
adjourned  as  a  token  of  respect  far  him.  He 
was  vice  president  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  a  member  of  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution Sesquicenteunlal  Commission,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Government 
Reorganization,  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred 
on  him  by  the  University  of  Arkansas  In 
1922. 

He  continued  his  membership  In  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  was  a  Scottish  Rite 
thirty-second  degree  Mason. 

He  died  in  Washington  on  July  14,  1937, 
during  the  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress. His  body  lay  In  state  In  the  Senate 
Chamber,  and  Impressive  funeral  services 
were  held  there  on  July  15.  The  Senate  was 
in  special  session  for  the  occasion,  and  the 
ceremonies  were  attended  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  representatives  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
of  other  nations,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the 
Major  General  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  Members  of  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  a  body. 

Preceding  the  adjournmeut  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  In  his  honor  Immediately 
following  the  death  of  Senator  Robinson, 
some  17  Senators  arose  and  spoke  feelingly 
of  their  sorrow  and  the  Nation's  loss  on  his 
passing.  On  AprU  20,  1938,  the  day  for 
memorial  exercises  In  the  Senate  for  those 
Members  of  that  body  who  had  died  during 
the  preceding  year,  some  16  Senators  paid 
other  glowing  tributes  to  the  memory  of 
Senator  Robinson. 

At  the  times  of  his  funeral  services  and 
memorial  services  In  Washington,  34  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  from  26  different  States, 
eulogized  Senator  Robinson,  all  expressing 
deep  feelings  of  personal  loss  and  giving 
high  praise  to  his  life  and  work.  Senator 
Lewis,  of  Illinois,  was  unabie  to  be  present 
at  the  time  of  the  memorial  services,  and 
he  delivered  his  eulogy  In  a  nationally  broad- 
cast radio  address.  The  proceedings  and  the 
remarks  made  on  these  occasions  were  or- 
dered printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  are  permanently  shown  there. 

His  burial  and  the  religious  services  there- 
for were  In  Little  Rock,  and  more  than  80 
of  his  colleagues  and  Members  of  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives  came  here 
to  be  in  attendance  upon  them.  After  simple 
Impressive  funeral  services  in  the  First  Metho- 
dist Church  at  Eighth  and  Center  Streets  In 
Little  Rock,  the  funeral  cortege  moved  to  the 
burial  place  In  Rose  Lawn  Cemetery,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  3  miles.  People,  several 
deep,  lined  both  sides  of  the  street  and  road 
all  the  way  from  the  church  to  the  cemetery, 
standing  with  uncovered  heads  and  sad 
countenances  as  tbe  melancholy  procession 
passed.  This  feature  of  the  solemn  occasion 
was  so  striking  that  it  brought  home  to  all 
who  saw  It  the  affection  and  the  high  esteem 
In  which  Senator  Robinson  was  regarded  by 
all  classes  of  people.  Their  sorrow  was 
beautifully  expressed  by  the  editor  of  one  of 
the  Arkansas  dally  papers,  thus: 

"It  has  been  said  of  some  beloved  and 
honored  men  In  history  that  when  they  died 
little  children  cried  In  the  streets.       There 


were  literal  tears  when  the  sad  news  cams 
that  Joseph  Taylor  Robinson,  Arkansas'  be- 
loved and  honored  son,  had  been  taken  away. 
The  people  of  this  State  were  moved  by  feel- 
ings so  deep  and  poignant  that  It  far  trans- 
cended all  ordinary  public  regret  at  the  death 
of  a  distinguished  public  officer." 

loomediately  following  his  death  It  seemed 
there  was  a  lament  among  all  classes  of  people 
In  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  A  remark- 
ably striking  evidence  of  that  was  the  edi- 
torial comment  that  was  made  upon  the 
character,  life,  and  accomplishments  of 
Senator  Robinson  by  newspapers  In  all  parts 
of  the  Nation.  A  friend  of  Mrs.  Robinson 
rendered  her  the  service  of  securing  clippings 
of  these  editorials  from  newspapers  In  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  and  putting  them 
In  a  scrapbook.  That  book  shows  some  650 
editorials  obtained  in  that  manner.  They  are 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  many  of 
them  by  editors  who  were  ardent  Republicans 
or  who  belonged  to  parties  other  than  the 
Democratic  Party;  but  In  none  of  them  Is 
anything  said  of  Senator  Robinson  that  is  not 
In  admiration  of  his  char-^cter.  praise  of  his 
accomplishments,  and  sorrow  over  his  loss. 

In  the  House  and  In  the  Senate  he  was  a 
loyal  supporter  of  the  Democratic  Party's 
measures,  and  his  leadership  of  the  party  In 
the  Senate  was  marked  by  aggressiveness; 
but  such  was  his  candor  and  fairness  and 
scmpulous  fulfillment  of  his  promises  that  at 
the  time  of  his  death  It  has  been  truly  said 
he  did  not  have  an  enemy  In  the  Congress. 

In  addition  to  the  testimonials  from  his 
countrymen.  18  foreign  countries  sent  mes- 
sages of  condolence,  either  directly  or  through 
their  embassies  here  to  our  Secretary  of  State, 
offering  their  sympathy  to  the  Nation  In  its 
loss.  Mrs.  Robinson  also  received  many  per- 
sonal messages  of  sympathy  and  regret  from 
citizens  of  other  nations.  Of  his  reputation 
abroad  the  editor  of  another  of  our  Arkansas 
dally  papers  stated: 

"In  Europe  he  was  considered  one  of  the 
few  really  outstanding  statesmen  this  Nation 
has  produced  during  the  last  three  decades." 
As  minority  leader,  and  afterward  as  ma- 
jority leader  In  the  Senate.  Senator  Robinson 
had  occasion  for  many  contacts  with  those 
who  were  Presidents  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  time  of  his  service  in  the  Senate.  In 
fact,  when  he  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  his  counsel  and  assistance 
there  were  sought  by  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  much  more  than  Is  usual  from 
the  membership  of  that  numerous  body. 

The  attaches  in  the  White  House  related  an 
Incident  that  occurred  during  the  Presidency 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  The  Arkansas  dele- 
gation, headed  by  Senator  Berry,  called  on 
the  President,  requesting  that  he  rescind  an 
order  he  had  issued  that  adversely  affected 
some  of  their  constituents.  After  impatiently 
listening  to  their  plea,  the  President  replied 
Impetuoxisly,  "If  you  were  not  such  estimable 
gentlemen  I  should  say  you  were  a  set  of 
asses."  Senator  Berry  was  very  much  taken 
back,  and  Informed  the  President  that  he 
withdrew  his  request,  and  left  the  Executive 
offices,  followed  by  nearly  all  of  the  delega- 
tion. Only  Representative  Joe  Robinson  re- 
mained. Turning  to  Robinson,  the  President 
curtly  said.  "WeU.  what  do  you  think  of  it?" 
"I  think,  Mr.  President,"  replied  young  Rob- 
inson, "that  your  treatment  of  that  old  Con- 
federate soldier  was  a  gross  act  of  discourtesy 
to  a  fine  old  gentleman.  You  did  not  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  fully  explain  the  case." 
The  bold  speech  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
President,  who  then  performed  one  of  his 
characteristic  acts— he  stated  positively  to 
Robinson.  "You  are  right,  my  boy,"  called  his 
secretary,  and  dictated  a  telegram  granting 
the  request  Senator  Berry  had  made.  Where- 
upon Robinson  said  that  he  felt  he  had  used 
too  strong  language.  But  the  President 
brushed  that  aside  with  the  remark,  "Don't 
apologize  when  you  are  right.    You  are  right 


In  thU  instance:  I  was  too  hasty."  The  ac- 
quaintance thus  formed  ripened  into  friend- 
ship, and  the  President  often  called  on  Rep- 
resentative Robinson  for  his  advice  and 
valued  his  opinions  highly. 

When  Judge  Trieber  died,  and  a  vacancy 
was  created  on  the  Federal  bench  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Arkansas,  the  thought  of 
nearly  everjone  was  that  certainly  a  Repub- 
lican would  be  appointed  to  the  place.  Urged 
by  some  members  of  the  State  bar  and  l)ecause 
of  his  own  v^ishes  in  the  matter.  Senator  Rob- 
inson went  to  President  Coolidge  with  the 
request  that  he  appoint  John  E.  Martineau 
to  fill  the  A-acancy;  and  such  was  tbe  Infiu- 
ence  of  Senator  Robinson  that  President 
Coolidge  made  the  appointment,  over  strong 
opposition  from  prominent  members  of  his 
party. 

After  the  World  War  Senator  Robinson 
seriously  considered  retiring  from  public 
ofllca  and  devoting  his  time  to  the  practice 
of  law.  When  the  rumor  that  he  would  not 
seek  reelection  was  reported  to  President  Wil- 
son, he  wrote  to  Senator  Robinson  urging 
that  he  stand  for  reelection,  and  stated : 

"It  would  be  regrettable  to  lose  your  serv- 
ices to  the  country,  for  I  consider  you  the 
moral  and  Intellectual  leader  of  the  Senate." 
It  is  well  known  that  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  as  well  as  the  Democratic  Members 
of  the  Senate,  greatly  relied  on  Senator  Rob- 
inson's leadership.  The  President  held  him 
In  the  highest  esteem  and  continually  sought 
his  counsel  and  advice.  On  his  death,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  Immediately  wrote  and  caused 
to  be  published  a  tribute  to  him.  In  which 
he  said: 

"In  his  going  Joe  Robinson  has  left  a  rec- 
ord as  high  In  achievement  as  it  was  faithful 
In  performance.  He  never  temporized  with 
principle  nor  bargained  where  the  public  in- 
terest was  the  issue.  But.  day  by  day, 
through  long  service  In  high  office,  he  brought 
to  the  national  councils  the  contribution  of 
great  learning  and  sound  wisdom — a  leader- 
ship inspired  by  courage  and  guided  by  con- 
summate common  sense  and  a  devotion  to 
duty  given  without  selfish  Interest. 

"And  so  death  found  him  at  the  last  with 
hope  unfaltering,  with  vision  undlmmed.  and 
with  courage  unafraid.  Of  him  well  may  It 
be  said:  'He  has  fought  a  good  fight;  he  has 
finished  his  course:  he  has  kept  the  faith.' " 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  President  in- 
tended very  shortly  to  appoint  Senator  Rob- 
inson to  the  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  csused  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Justice  Van  Devanter.  He  was  the 
choice  for  that  appointment  of  everyone  In 
the  Senate;  and  the  appointment  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  made  following  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

Thiis  the  work,  career,  and  achievements  of 
Joseph  Taylor  Robinson  were  largely  In  the 
public  service — and  what  an  Imposing  array 
of  accomplishments  he  has  to  his  credit  in 
that  field!  No  man  from  Arkansas  has  had 
anything  near  equal  to  It. 

Yet — and  this  Is  Interesting  to  bench  and 
bar  and  Is  well  worth  noting  In  our  record 
of  his  career— during  aU  of  his  public  life  hla 
leanlnj;  was  toward  and  hla  greatest  profes- 
sional Interest  was  In  the  practice  of  the  law. 
In  his  early  manhood  his  Interest  In  the  law 
as  a  science  was  most  noticeable,  and  in  hie 
more  mature  studies— in  the  public  schools, 
at  the  University  of  Arkansas,  In  Judge 
Trimble's  office,  and  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia— he  showed  those  traits  of  devotion  to 
the  work  of  the  advocate  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  that  mark  the  lawyer. 
From  the  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
until  he  made  his  campaign  for  Governor 
and  on  his  election  moved  to  Little  Rock,  he 
was  actively  engaged  In  the  practice  In  hU 
Judicial  circuit  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  as  a  partner  In  the  firm  of  Trimble  A 
Robinson.  He  moved  his  home  to  Little  Rock 
In  1913  and  lived  here  until  his  death.    While 
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be  resided  In  Little  Rock,  he  stin  attended  to 
vuch  private  practice  as  his  time  would  per- 
mit during  the  vacations  of  Congress;  tiul. 
coDtemplatlng  retirement  from  public  life, 
was  associated  In  name  but  not  In  the  part- 
Bcrshlp  with  the  firm  Coleman.  Robinson  St 


gun:  he  liked  a  good  dog,  and  some  of  his 
happiest  times  were  in  htmtlng  q\iall  or 
duck. 

As  has  been  noted,  he  was  married  to 
Bwllda  Miller  In  1806.  There  were  no  chil- 
dren of  this  union,  but,  as  Is  often  the  case 
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on  Conoy  Creek,  and  several  of  them  are 
burled  In  the  old  Donegal  Church  Cemetery 
not  many  miles  from  here. 

Two  hundred  years  of  the  toil  and  persever- 
ance of  a  hard-working,  determined  people 
have  gone  into  the  creation  of  a  prosperous 
center  of  Industrv  and  ainrlculture  out  of  the 
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him,  for  our  judgments  are  guided  by  the 
principle  that  men  were  not  made  for  either 
chattel  slavery  or  wage  slavery.  If  one  man's 
right  to  speak  and  write  as  he  chooses  is 
threatened,  we  are  up  in  arms,  for  we  know 
that  whoever  challenges  that  right  Is  chal- 
lenging our  own  liberty  as  well.    We  never 


Let  no  one  suppose  that  a  determined  ef- 
fort is  not  being  made  to  have  us  accept  It. 
The  attack  Is  both  direct  and  Indirect,  and  in 
both  cases  it  Is  constant  and  unrelenting. 

The  direct  attack  is  an  appeal  to  fear.  Igno- 
rance, bigotry,  and  discontent.  No  effort  has 
been  spared  to  terrorize  men  and  women  In 


everyone  who  Is  fighting  Hitler  on  land,  on 
the  sea,  under  the  sea.  and  In  the  air.  That 
Is  why  I  am  for  convoys.  That  Is  why  I  am 
fighting  so  hard  for  adequate  aid  to  the  de- 
fenders of  democracy  abroad,  for  If  we  are 
successful  In  that  I  shall  not  only  have  kept 
my  pledge  never  to  vote  to  send  a  single 
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be  rvlded  In  Llttl«  Rock,  he  stin  tttended  to 
mjcta  prlvmte  practice  u  hl»  time  would  per- 
mit (luring  tbe  Tacatlons  of  Congre«:  tiul. 
oootemplatlng  retirement  from  public  life, 
was  asaoclated  In  name  but  not  in  tbe  p«rt- 
aerahlp  wltb  the  firm  Coleman.  Roblnaon  ft 
Botise  from  1919  to  1926.  and  wltb  the  firm 
Rcbineon.  Houae  4k  Moaea  from  1936  until 
1934.  In  the  later  yeara  of  hla  llf e  hla  time 
was  ao  completely  occupied  by  hla  dutlea  in 
public  affaire  that  he  retired  entirely  from 
private  practice.  But  he  waa  greatly  Inter' 
eated  m  tbe  law  aa  a  profeaalon.  took  pride 
tn  the  fact  that  he  waa  a  lawyer;  he  liked  to 
MMOdatc  with  lawyers  and  talk  about  quee- 
tlona  of  law  and  experlencea  In  the  courta; 
be  enjoyed  a  debate;  and  waa  a  pleaalng, 
cfSdcnt.  and  aocceaaful  advocate.  He  waa 
very  industrloua.  and  Investigated  bis  casea 
fuUy  and  carefully  and  took  great  pains  that 
thfty  were  well  prepared  for  trial.  In  examin- 
ing wltneaaea  and  otherwise  in  developing  the 
facta  oC  a  case,  he  waa  exceedingly  good;  and 
hla  argumenta  In  the  cotirtroom  were  dear, 
forccfol,  and  convincing. 

He  had  a  well-knit  body;  a  strong  and 
pleaalpg  cast  of  countenance;  bright,  flashing 
•yaa:  a  strong  and  likeable  personality:  a 
clear,  resonant  voice:  a  gift  for  expressing 
hlmaelf  clearly  and  In  pleaalng  terms;  and 
he  could  call  on  plenty  of  dramatic  ability 
when  Its  use  waa  dealrable  to  present  hla 
points  and  lnq>re8s  hla  hearera.  In  the  de- 
bates In  which  he  participated,  whether  in 
the  courtroom  or  in  legislative  bodies  or  on 
the  stump,  he  was  candid  and  fair  and  hla 
deaire  ever  waa  to  get  to  the  real  merit  of 
any  matter  In  dispute  axxd  present  it  clearly. 
His  argumenu  were  noticeably  free  from  re- 
•ort  to  qtUbbles  or  mere  technicalities.  His 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  law  was  pro- 
found, and  that,  with  his  other  fine  qualities 
for  such  things,  made  him  a  presiding  ofllcer 
with  few  peers  and  probably  no  superiors 
during  hla  time. 

One  of  his  oirtstandlng  characteristics, 
eommented  on  by  all  who  knew  him  well,  waa 
hla  high  ooxirage  and  hla  wlUlngneaa  to  face 
any  lasue  that  arose.  Again,  hla  life  waa 
"  marked  by  a  constant  feeling  and  conduct  of 
loyalty  to  all  who  had  any  claim  upon  him. 
His  mdustry  waa  so  exceedingly  great  that 
few  who  ever  came  in  contact  with  him  did 
not  wonder  how  he  found  the  time  to  do  the 
things  he  xmdertook;  yet  hla  disposition  waa 
such  that  things  he  undertook  were  never 
left  uncompleted.  His  intelligence  waa  high, 
hla  mind  strong  and  Independent,  and  be  had 
the  rare  virtue  of  being  a  caref\il  and  in- 
terested listener  to  the  opinions  of  others. 
His  aense  of  humor  constantly  enlivened  his 
conversation.  He  had  a  fund  of  good  stories 
and  anecdotes,  and  appreciated  the  stories 
of  others,  laughing  hMurtlly  over  anything 
funny.  His  feelings  generally  were  most 
kindly,  and  If  he  came  In  contact  with  a 
person  or  situation  where  there  was  any- 
thing pathetic,  his  sympathies  were  immedi- 
ately aroused  and  he  waa  generous  in  bis 
ezpendltxire  of  time  and  trouble  to  aid  those 
who  needed  help.  Hla  influence  waa  so  great 
that  there  were  many  occasions  when  his 
aaslstance  waa  aought  in  securing  offices  and 
employment  for  friends,  acquaintances,  and 
many  others.  For  really  thousands  of  peo- 
ple he  secured  employment  important  enough 
to  support  them:  and  it  was  one  of  his  great- 
cat  pleasures  to  be  able  to  do  so.  He  was 
beloved  by  very  many,  in  all  walks  of  life. 
In  his  political  campaigns  It  waa  most  notice- 
able how  many  people  volimteercd  to  help 
him.  and  were  willing  to  stop  whatever  they 
were  doing  and  devote  their  time  and  efforts 
to  his  cause.  Bis  maniaers  were  natural  and 
unaasumlng.  and  his  behavior  on  all  occa- 
Hona  waa  characterized  by  becoming  dignity. 
Be  liked  company,  and  keenly  enjoyed  an 
evening  with  a  circle  of  friends,  where  his 
wit.  humor,  and  fund  of  good  storlea  added 
greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion.  For 
recreation  he  liked  himtlng,  flahlng.  and  golf. 
Be  was  a  tLa»  ahot,  particularly  with  a  shot- 


gun: he  liked  a  good  dog,  and  some  of  his 
happiest  times  were  in  hunting  quail  or 
duck. 

As  has  been  noted,  he  was  married  to 
Bwllda  miler  In  1896.  There  were  no  chil- 
dren of  this  tinlon,  but,  aa  is  often  the  case 
in  such  a  situation,  the  love  and  devotion  of 
each  to  the  other  far  transcended  any  other 
Interest  In  life.  Senator  and  Mrs.  Robinson 
were  together  on  all  occasions.  Each  had 
supreme  confidence  In  the  other;  their  con- 
geniality was  perfect;  their  married  life  was 
beautiful. 

As  a  leader,  a  trusted  and  beloved  citizen. 
and  In  his  many  successive  positions  of  power 
and  Influence,  he  was  paid  a  great  deal  of 
homage,  given  much  deserved  applause,  and 
doubtless  waa  the  recipient  of  a  great  deal  of 
flattery:  but  with  all  of  his  power  and  all 
the  homage  that  was  paid  him,  he  remained 
unspoiled.  He  was  easily  approached  and 
had  time  and  Interest  for  the  humblest  mat- 
ter that  came  to  his  attention;  and  this  was 
completely  so  up  to  the  very  time  of  his 
death.  It  has  been  well  said  of  him,  that  he 
continued  to  grow  from  the  time  he  started 
In  bts  young  manhood  until  he  died. 

J.  F.  LOUGHBOaOUGH, 

Chairman, 
HnntT  M.  Asjostzao, 
J.  B.  Wn^soK. 

Committee. 


AUrcsses    Bicentenual    Celebration    at 
Manhdm,  Lancaster  Coonty,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PXNlfSTI.VAKU 

IN  TBE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  July  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  3),  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOBXPB  F.  OUFFET.  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  GUPPEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRs  an  address  delivered  by  me 
on  Saturday  evening  last  at  Manheim, 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  bicentennial  celebration  of  Manheim. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoho, 
aa  follows: 

Mr.  Chaliman,  distinguished  gtiests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen;  observances  such  as  this 
help  to  give  all  of  us  a  perspective  upon  our 
own  history.  I  shall  leave  to  others  more 
qualified  the  pleasant  task  of  tracing  tbe  rise 
of  this  commtmlty  over  the  course  of  two 
centuries.  Nor  need  I  point  out  that  while 
this  fertile  land  was  still  being  reclaimed  from 
wUdemesa  the  artistry  of  Baron  Stlegel  of 
Iilanhelm  In  glass  was  renowned  wherever 
things  of  beauty  are  recognized  and  appre- 
ciated. 

In  coming  here  I  am  reminded  that  when 
my  paternal  ancestors  passed  through  this 
countryside  before  the  Revolution,  en  route 
over  the  Alleghenles  to  seek  a  home  near  Fort 
Ligonier  In  what  Is  now  Westmoreland 
County,  the  community  of  Blanhelm  was 
already  well  established  as  the  hub  of  a 
pioneering  farm  community.  I  feel  a  Un- 
ship for  this  countryside  because  my  ma- 
ternal forbears  settled  In  Lancaster  Ckiunty, 


on  Ctonoy  Creek,  and  several  of  them  are 
burled  in  the  old  Donegal  Church  Cemetery 
not  many  miles  from  here. 

Two  hundred  years  of  the  toil  and  persever- 
ance of  a  hard-working,  determined  people 
have  gone  Into  the  creation  of  a  prosperoua 
center  of  industry  and  agriculture  out  of  the 
pioneering  settlement  erected  by  the  found- 
ing fathers  of  Manheim. 

We  must  necessarily  feel,  today,  that  this 
very  history  of  struggle  imposes  upon  all  of 
ua  a  duty  to  make  certain  that  such  sacrifice 
and  toll  was  worth  while,  to  carry  forward 
the  work  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  to 
enrich  the  heritage  we  have  received  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  will  come  after  us. 

We  know  it  was  not  an  easy  task  to  break 
the  rich  soU  of  this  countryside  to  the  plough, 
to  clear  away  the  woodlands,  to  fend  off 
hostile  savages,  to  erect  civilized  habitations 
and  establish  a  government  of  law  and  order 
in  the  wilderness.  We  know  it  took  forti- 
tude, courage,  and  rare  persistency.  Those 
pioneers  who  undertook  to  conquer  tbe  soil 
could  not  have  hoped  in  their  generation  to 
have  all  the  civilized  advantages  enjoyed  In 
the  Old  World.  It  was  enough  for  them 
that  they  were  free  men,  governing  them- 
selves In  their  own  way,  worshipping  in  their 
own  churches  without  compulsion  or  perse- 
cution. It  was  enough  that  their  government 
was  their  own,  created  by  their  own  will  and 
not  forced  upon  them  by  the  will  of  another. 
It  was  enough  that  they  were  free  to  speak 
and  write  as  they  chose.  Their  life  was  hard, 
but  It  was  their  own.  The  land  they  con- 
quered with  their  rude  farming  implements 
took  its  toll  In  sweat  and  labor,  but  it  repaid 
their  efforts  with  rich  harvests,  and  It  was 
theirs,  a  living  for  themselves  and  a  heritage 
for  their  children.  We  can  guess  what  that 
freedom,  that  lordship  of  each  over  his  own 
acres,  must  have  meant  to  the  many  who 
were  refugees  from  persecution  In  foreign 
lands. 

In  the  years  that  followed  those  early  be- 
ginnings the  men  of  Manheim  fought  to 
make  their  new  Nation  Independent.  In 
order  that  their  own  independence  might  be 
assured.  They  fought  still  later  to  maintain 
the  freedom  of  the  seas,  which  was  indis- 
pensable to  their  national  life  as  the  young- 
est member  in  the  family  of  nations.  When 
the  time  came  to  fight  for  preservation  of 
the  Federal  Union  upon  which  their  free  de- 
mocracy rested,  they  were  ready  and  quick 
to  reepond. 

The  years  brought  grovnh  and  change. 
Broad  farm  lands  succeeded  the  forests,  old 
communities  grew,  and  new  ones  were  started. 
More  and  better  roads  opened  new  fields  for 
development  of  commerce  and  exchange  of 
Ideas.  Even  the  most  outlying  settlements 
were  brought  closer  In  point  of  time  to  the 
centers  of  urban  life  and  to  the  seats  of  State 
and  National  Governments.  Out  of  this 
growth  and  this  Interchange  came  a  unity 
of  purpose — an  expression  In  concrete  form 
of  the  aspirations  which  had  sent  men  and 
women  Into  the  wilderness  to  find  "life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Modem  inventions,  modem  ways  of  life, 
the  narrowing  of  horizons  through  swift  com- 
munication and  travel  by  land,  sea,  and  air — 
all  have  contributed  to  make  life  more  com- 
plex, and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the 
application  of  the  simple,  straightforward 
principles  of  the  founding  fathers  more  diffi- 
cult. Yet  we  have  seen  those  principles 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  our  lives,  and  the 
more  complex  our  problems  the  more  those 
principles  appeal  to  us  as  common  sense,  prac- 
tical, honest,  and  Just.  As  the  years  go  on 
and  as  our  national  problems  Increase,  we 
come  to  appreciate  them  the  more  because 
they  stand  up  under  everyday  wear  and  tear. 
Often  we  dont  think  of  them  consciously. 
In  fact,  we  rarely  do  except  when  they  are 
threatened.  Without  even  thinking  about 
them,  we  use  them  as  a  yardstick  In  meas- 
uring both  men  and  nationa.  If  an  employer 
mistreats  and  exploits  his  workers,  we  despise 
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him,  for  our  Judgments  are  guided  by  the 
principle  that  men  were  not  made  for  either 
chattel  slavery  or  wage  slavery.  If  one  man's 
right  to  speak  and  write  as  he  chooses  is 
threatened,  we  are  up  in  arms,  for  we  know 
that  whoever  challenges  that  right  is  chal- 
lenging our  own  liberty  as  well.  We  never 
think  In  terms  of  religious  persecution  be- 
cause for  generations  it  has  been  entirely 
foreign  to  our  thoughta,  but  when  we  see  it 
practiced  in  foreign  lands  we  condemn  Its 
wickedness.  We  accept  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  no  man  can  be  deprived  of  his 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  and  that 
everyone  accused  uf  crime  shall  have,  as  a 
matter  of  Inalienable  right,  a  fair  and  open 
trial  before  a  jury  of  bis  peers.  Hat>eas  cor- 
pus and  trial  by  Jury  are  so  much  a  part  of 
our  lives  that  we  never  think  that  they  are 
not  by  any  means  universal,  but  Instead  are 
guaranteed  under  a  form  of  government 
which  must  be  maintained  if  they  are  to 
survive.  We  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
liberty  as  naturally  as  we  enjoy  the  air  and 
sunlight,  and  it  is  only  by  searching  back 
through  history  that  we  come  to  realize  they 
are  not  gifts  of  natxire  but  man-made  crea- 
tions, born  of  mankind's  thirst  for  Justice, 
won  and  maintained  by  our  ancestors  on 
many  a  bloody  battlefield.  How  many  of  us, 
who  Indifferently  neglect  to  cast  a  ballot  on 
election  day,  realize  that  men  died  to  win 
that  right,  and  that  millions  in  dictator- 
ridden  lands  today  wpuld  give  all  they  poeseu 
for  such  n  mighty  weapon. 

If  there  is  any  truth  In  the  repeated  asser- 
tions of  the  European  dictators  that  the  de- 
mocracies have  grown  soft,  it  lies  in  this,  that 
we  have  so  long  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  democ- 
racy that  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  principles 
upon  which  they  rest.  If  it  is  inconvenient 
to  go  to  the  polls,  we  permit  corrupt  political 
machines  to  thwart  our  wlU.  If  someone  ex- 
presses beliefs  contrary  to  our  own,  particu- 
larly in  times  of  anxiety  and  stress,  we  leel 
Inclined  to  waive  the  principle  of  free  speech 
and  even  to  cheer  when  someone  cracks  down 
on  him,  even  though  we  know,  or  should 
know  if  we  thought  about  it,  that  we  may 
also  have  need  some  day  to  speak  out  against 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  just  as  he  does. 
We  are  too  often  tolerant  of  the  oppression  of 
minorities  without  realizing  that  we,  too.  may 
sometime  find  ourselves  in  the  minority  and 
similarly  oppressed. 

This,  then,  is  the  real  danger  to  a  free 
America,  the  danger  that  without  realizing  it 
we  will  hold  our  own  free  Institutions  too 
lightly,  and  will  blindly  go  forward  with 
"business  as  usual"  when  they  are  threatened. 
There  were  peoples  in  Europe  who  had  such 
Institutions  and  did  not  appreciate  them 
until  they  were  gone. 

We  are  too  easily  disposed  to  look  upon  our 
democracy  as  something  in  terms  of  history, 
of  great  sayings  by  our  great  men,  of  orations 
on  patriotic  occasions.  If  that  were  all,  we 
could  inter  it  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
forget  it  except  on  ceremonial  occasions.  It 
iB  more  than  that,  much  more. 

It  Is  our  right  to  live  and  breathe  without 
fear,  knowing  we  will  not  be  carried  off  in  the 
night  to  a  concentration  camp,  knowing  cur 
lives  are  not  being  shadowed  by  secret  police, 
knowing  the  race  or  creed  of  ourselves  or  our 
grandparents  will  not  br  called  into  question. 
It  is  our  right  to  think  as  we  please,  say  what 
we  please,  write  what  we  please,  worship  as  we 
please.  It  is  our  right  to  earn  our  living  in 
our  chosen  calling,  to  obtain  the  rewards  of 
our  labor  and  enterprise,  and  to  be  secure  in 
our  right  tO  ovir  homes  and  our  possessions. 

These  are  fundamental  natural  rights,  but 
not  universal  rights.  They  are  denied  to  mil- 
lions living  in  otherwise  civilized  lands  in 
other  parts  of  the  earth.  It  is  not  inconceiv- 
able—in  fact,  It  Is  highly  probable— that  we, 
too.  would  be  denied  them  were  we  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  accept  or  have  imposed  upon  us 
the  philosophy  vmderlying  the  dictatorships. 


Let  no  one  suppose  that  a  determined  ef- 
fort is  not  being  made  to  have  us  accept  It. 
The  attack  is  both  direct  and  indirect,  and  in 
both  cases  it  is  constant  and  unrelenting. 

The  direct  attack  is  an  appeal  to  fear,  igno- 
rance, bigotry,  and  discontent.  No  effort  has 
been  spared  to  terrorize  men  and  women  in 
this  country  whose  loved  ones  are  under  the 
domination  of  dictatorship  abroad.  No  ap- 
peal has  been  too  fantastic  to  make  to  those 
who,  in  their  Ignorance  of  the  blessings  of 
democracy,  can  be  persuaded  to  believe  that 
one-man  government  is  better  than  govern- 
ment by  the  people.  No  means  of  encourag- 
ing class,  racial,  religious,  or  political  bigotry 
has  been  overlooked.  No  opportunity  to  prey 
up>on  the  discontent  of  the  underprivileged 
has  gone  unnoticed. 

Even  more  dangerous,  because  more  subtle 
and  insidious,  is  the  indirect  approach. 
Many  otherwise  patriotic  but  faint-hearted 
Americans,  unmindful  of  history  and  unable 
to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  democracy, 
counsel  compromise.  They  forget  the  basic 
principle  of  Christianity,  that  therei  can  be 
no  compromise  with  evil.  Some  of  them  sin- 
cerely believe  that  in  lending  aid  to  the 
defenders  of  democracy  abroad  we  are  em- 
barking upon  an  idealistic  missionary  adven- 
ture. Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  We  are  thinking  In  hard-headed, 
deliberately  selfish,  and  calculated  terms,  in 
terms  of  saving  our  own  democracy.  We  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  having  other  nations 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle  against  dictator- 
ship in  order  that  our  own  young  men  may 
not  have  to  march  out  on  the  firing  line.  It 
is  as  simple  as  that.  Appeasers  have  contended 
all  along  that  we  were  motivated  by  a  desire 
to  help  Britain  for  sentimental  or  commer- 
cial or  other  reasons  apart  from  our  own  de- 
fense. The  latest  turn  of  events,  the  out- 
break of  war  between  Germany  and  Russia, 
has  shown  how  false  and  hollow  that  argu- 
ment was.  for  we  are  now  pledged  to  help 
Russia,  and  no  one  can  possibly  contend  that 
we  have  any  special  interest  in  the  defense 
of  the  Soviet  form  of  government.  We  simply 
recognize  that  every  soldier  who  bears  arms 
against  Hitler  is  defending  \is  by  helping  to 
destroy  a  regime  which  has  exploited  and 
sacrificed  the  German  people  to  a  mad  ambi- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  oppressed  millions 
of  Europeans  on  the  other.  We  know  that 
if  Russian  soldiers  were  not  fighting  to  stem 
the  Nazi  advance  in  the  Ukraine,  if  British 
R  A.  F.  fiyers  were  not  bombing  the  invasion 
ports  on  the  French  coast,  if  Australians  were 
not  storming  the  Nazi  strongholds  in  Africa, 
the  so-called  wave  of  the  future  would  be 
even  now  rolling  over  us  In  full  tide. 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  Hitler  desires  the 
great  riches  of  the  American  continents? 
The  recent  history  of  his  conquests  should 
leave  little  doubt  of  that.  Can  anyone  doubt 
that  he  would  fulfill  that  desire  if  he  were 
able?  No  one  who  has  read  the  daUy  news- 
papers in  recent  years  could  deny  It.  And 
can  anyone  doubt  that  if  he  were  master  of 
Europe,  with  the  Asiatic  part  of  his  Axis  \m- 
der  his  control,  and  with  no  armies  in  the 
field  opposing  him,  no  British  fighters  and 
bombers  disputing  his  mastery  of  the  air, 
no  British  Fleet  to  disrupt  his  shipping,  he 
would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  prepare  lor 
new  conquest  on  this  continent?  We  wo\ild 
like  to  believe  he  woxild  not.  Many  who 
blind  themselves  to  facts  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  he  would  not.  We  cannot 
afford  to  deceive  ourselves  with  such  wishful 
thinking. 

Every  foreign  soldier  on  the  firing  lines 
against  Hitler,  every  foreign  sailor  harassing 
his  raiders  on  the  high  seas,  every  foreign 
pilot  bombing  his  supply  lines,  means  one 
less  American  soldier,  one  less  American  sailor, 
one  less  American  pilot  needed  to  sacrifice 
for  the  defense  of  America.  And  if  our  help 
to  those  foreign  soldiers  and  sailors  and  air- 
men reaches  them  soon  enough.  In  sufficient 
volume,  oxu-  ovra  American  boys  will  be 
spared.    That  Is  why  I  am  for  aU-out  aid  to 


evenrone  who  is  fighting  Hitler  on  land,  on 
the  sea.  imder  the  sea,  and  In  the  air.  That 
Is  why  I  am  for  convoys.  That  la  why  I  am 
fighting  so  haid  for  adequate  aid  to  the  de- 
fenders of  democracy  abroad,  for  If  we  are 
successful  in  that  I  shall  not  only  have  kept 
my  pledge  never  to  vote  to  send  a  single 
American  soldier  to  fight  on  a  Eurof>ean  bat- 
tlefield, but,  what  Is  even  more  Important,  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  send  our  boys  out  to 
fight  and  die  on  American  battlefields  for  the 
defense  of  their  homes  and  firesides  against 
an  aggressor. 

As  we  meet  here  today  we  look  back  over 
two  centuries  of  progress  in  this  community, 
where  the  arts  and  sciences  of  peace  fiourish, 
where  men  are  free  and  the  orderly  processes 
of  self-government  prevail.  I  think  these 
things  which  Manheim  has,  and  upon  which 
It  looks  with  such  pride  today,  are  worth  pre- 
serving. When  we  look  back  upon  those 
pioneering  days  some  of  us  may  wish  it  had 
been  given  to  us  to  live  in  those  stirring  days, 
those  glorious  days  when  the  foundations  of 
our  democracy  were  being  laid  by  men  of 
courage  and  vision.  But  we  need  not  look 
backward,  for  to  us  also  has  been  given  a 
great  historic  mission — the  preservation  of 
cur  democracy  against  the  fiood  tide  of  dic- 
tatorship which  has  already  rolled  over  a 
great  part  of  the  civilized  world.  We.  too, 
stand  at  Armageddon.  Let  us  stand  firm. 
Let  us  bear  ourselves  with  courage  and  forti- 
tude through  this  period  of  world  upheaval, 
ready  and  wilhng  to  make  some  small  sacri- 
fices for  those  who  are  offering  their  lives 
to  democracy  on  foreign  battle  fronts,  and 
with  the  help  of  Divine  Providence  our  de- 
mc^racy  shall  be  preserved  for  this  genera- 
tion and  generations  yet  to  come. 


Flaf  Day  Address  to  Miami  Lodfe* 
B.  P.  0.  E. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLoanu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TBE  UNITED  STATBS 


Monday.  July  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  3),  1941 


ADDRESS    OP    HON.    ERNEST   W.    McFAR- 
LAND.  OF  ARIZONA 


Mr.  PEPPER.  ISi.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able  and 
eloquent  Flag  Day  address  delivered  at 
Miami,  Fla.,  on  Jime  14, 1941,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McFarland]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Brother  Elks,  and  fellow 
Americans,  it  is  a  distinct  honor,  which  I 
verj'  highly  appreciate,  that  I  have  been  In- 
vited to  address  this  patriotic  audience  un- 
der the  auspices  cf  your  lodge.  I  told  Senator 
Pepper  when  he  Invited  me  that  I  was  a  little 
embarrassed  in  coming  to  his  State  to  speak 
where  you  are  accustomed  to  hearing  such 
distinguished  speakers  as  he  and  Senator 
Andrews. 

We  are  assembled  to  commemorate  the 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  and  to  renew  ova  pledge  of 
aUegiance.    It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  we, 
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on  this  dmy.  bonor  the  fUg  of  the  TTnited 
BUtM.  It  WM  164  yean  ago  today  that  Oon- 
greai  met  In  IiKlependence  Hall  In  Phlladel- 
phla  and  adopted  the  following  reeOnitlon: 

-Reaolved.  That  the  flag  of  the  Unltad 
SUtea  be  IS  strtpea,  alternate  red  and  whltr: 
thatHhe  union  be  IS  atan.  white  m  a  blue 
flald.  raixreaentlng  a  new  conatellatlon." 

The  worOr  ns  itara.  white  In  a  blue 
field,  repreaentlng  a  new  conatellatlon"  are 
the  verj  aoul  and  spirit  of  the  American  flag. 
Uke  twinkling  itara  in  the  heavens,  the 
atara  in  our  flag  signal  to  humanity  the  birth 
of  the  first  Nation  on  earth  dedicated  to  per- 
•onal  and  rellglooa  llt>erty  of  mankind,  a  Na- 
tion founded  upon  eternal  prlnciplea  ot 
ftcdom,  equality.  Justice,  and  humanity. 

Fidlowlng  the  admission  of  Vermont  to 
the  Union  in  1791  and  Kentucky  in  1702. 
Oongress.  by  reaolutlon.  added  3  stars  and 
t  stripes  to  the  flag.  This  was  the  design 
of  the  flag  flying  over  Port  IfcHenry.  Md., 
during  the  bombardment  on  the  nights  of 
8epteml>er  IS  and  14.  1814.  that  Inspired 
Tnad*  Scott  Key  to  write  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,  but  as  other  States  were  admitted 
Into  the  Union  it  was  decided  that  the  flag 
must  be  brought  up  to  date.  So  again,  in 
1818.  Cbngreas  paased  another  flag  reaolutlon 
fixing  the  number  of  stripes  at  IS  to 
represent  the  Thirteen  Original  Btatea  and 
ptrnrldlng  for  the  addition  of  a  new  star  for 
each  new  State.  Thus,  today  we  have  a  flag 
of  13  stripes  and  48  stars,  my  own  State, 
Arlaona.  representing  the  forty-eighth  star. 

Our  flag  la  beautifvil.  not  solely  because 
of  tta  design  and  its  colors,  but  becaxue  it 
la  an  emblem  of  a  great  Nation,  a  Natlan 
founded  in  the  Thirteen  Original  States  by 
oxir  forefathers  who.  for  6  long  bitter  years, 
•truggled  and  endured  hardships  that  we 
might  bare  this  land  of  freedom  and  Justice. 
It  is.  therefore,  particularly  fitting  that  the 
13  strlpea  symbolise  those  Thirteen  Original 
BUtes. 

The  red  in  our  flag  proclaims  the  courage 
which  the  men  and  women  of  o\ir  race  have 
•Iways  shown:  the  courage  which  has  in- 
spired the  men  and  women  of  our  country 
to  face  danger  and  to  do  what  was  right. 
George  Waahington  explained  the  white  In 
our  flag  by  saying  "We  take  the  stars  from 
heaven,  the  red  from  the  mother  country, 
England,  separating  it  by  white  strlpea.  thua 
•howtng  that  we  have  separated  from  her, 
and  the  white  stripes  shall  go  down  to  pos- 
terity representing  liberty."  The  blue  stands 
for  loyalty,  telling  the  story  of  thousanda  of 
men  and  women  who  have  been  loyal  to  their 
country  through  thick  and  thin,  no  matter 
bow  great  the  sacrifice. 

Just  as  the  U  stripes  repnsent  the  work 
of  our  revolutionary  forefathers,  each  star 
stands  for  the  work  of  their  children  who 
followed  in  their  footsteps.  Each  star  tells 
a  story  of  struggle,  toil,  danger,  and  hardahlp 
In  a  state  of  the  wilderness  that  presented 
to  us  the  flag  of  this  country. 

Oar  flag  as  a  symbol  of  our  Nation  la  what 
w«  make  it.  If,  throxigh  ova  aspirations,  eon- 
duct,  and  achievement,  we  make  this  coun- 
try great,  then  our  flag  is  great.  If  our  aims 
are  not  lofty,  if  o\ir  conduct  and  achieve> 
ments  as  poor,  then  the  flag  of  our  country 
means  little  or  nothing. 

Umj  I  pause  to  tell  you  that  recently  I 
was  happy  to  report  for  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Senator  Awuaawa'  bill  which  amended 
the  leglalation  prohibiting  the  desecration 
of  the  flag  and  Ita  use  for  advortlaement. 
which  applied  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  extending  this  law  to  the  whole  of  the 
United  States.  8o  we  now  have,  for  the  first 
ttme^  through  the  eflorta  of  your  own  Sen- 
ator, national  leglalation  for  the  protection 
o<  our  flag. 

Our  flag  typifies  the  courage,  the  initiative, 
and  the  resourcefulness  of  an  American 
people  who  have,  through  years  of  hardship 
and  toil.  eatabUahed  ai>d  perfected  a  kind 
of  government  which  has  so  well  anfewered 
our  necda  that  It  has  proved  a  model  for 


other  nations  seeking  liberty  and  individual 
freedom.  In  us  rests  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  to  it  that  our  Nation  continues  to  be 
a  nation  of  liberty  and  individual  freedom. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  America  faces  one 
of  the  gravest  crises  in  her  history.  We  have 
men  gone  mad  come  to  leadership  in  nations 
acroaa  the  sea.  We  have  seen  these  men 
strike  down  and  destroy  by  brutal  might  and 
force  their  weaker  neighbors.  We  nave  seen 
the  lights  of  liberty  and  freedom  go  out  one 
by  one  in  the  Old  World.  untU  there  Is  left 
but  the  faltering  flame  that  still  bums  in 
Britain.  So  long  as  we  have  madmen  at  the 
head  of  nations,  we  cannut  know  the  future 
of  America. 

Very  recently  our  President  and  our  Con- 
gress were  called  upon  to  decide  what  we 
were  going  to  do  about  the  situation  which 
we  have  been  discussing — the  future  of 
America.  The  question  presented  Itself  in 
the  form  of  the  decision  to  be  made  on  the 
lend-lease  bill.  It  was  a  momentuus  deci- 
sion for  anyone  to  be  called  upon  to  make. 
The  advocates  of  the  easy  way,  the  way  of 
postponement  and  of  hoping  for  the  best  and 
of  appeasement,  were  organized  in  their 
effort  and  loud  In  their  clamor  that  we  adopt 
the  policy  of  pretending  that  the  dogs  of  war 
were  not  loose,  as  if  by  Ignoring  them  we 
could  escape  their  lust  for  blood  and  butch- 
ery. To  differ  with  these  people  was  to  earn 
for  yourself  the  name  of  "warmonger"  and 
"king  lover"  and  other  names  not  nearly  as 
flattering. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  that  when  our 
leaders  answered  they  did  so  with  courage, 
and  Senator  Pxppkb  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  fight.  They  accepted  the  challenge 
fearlessly.  They  told  the  world  In  no  uncer- 
tain terms  that  America  stood  with  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  liberty  and  Jtistloe,  and  that 
democracy  embattled  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  wo\iId  have  at  its  back  the  strength 
and  resources  of  the  most  powerful  nation 
on  earth. 

This  means  that  we  will  be  called  upon 
to  make  sacrifices.  Each  one  of  us  will  have 
to  give  a  little  more  than  his  accustomed  ef- 
forts. Each  wUl  have  to  take  a  little  less  ma- 
terlal  gain  than  he  has  learned  to  expect. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  quick  to  crltlclae 
must  learn  to  be  tolerant. 

We  are  again  testing  whether  this  Nation, 
conceived  in  liberty  and  in  Justice,  shall 
continue  to  endure.  Today,  as  never  before, 
do  the  American  people  need  to  be  united  In 
their  efforts  for  national  defense,  in  our  ef- 
forta  to  see  that  we  are  able  to  produce  the 
goods  to  aid  Great  Britain.  Without  a  united 
effort  we  must  necessarily  fall. 

We  have  seen  what  happened  to  Prance, 
Holland,  and  those  other  countries  when 
their  governments  were  undermined.  To- 
day we  read  in  the  newspapers,  we  hear  over 
the  radio,  that  Communist*  are  responsible 
for  delays  in  oiir  national  defense.  At  this 
time  I  want  to  compliment  the  people  of 
Florida  for  having  ruled  the  Communist 
Party  off  the  ballot.  I  am  proud  that  my 
own  State  was  the  first  to  take  this  action. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  our  attorney  general, 
Joe  Conway,  followed  by  our  secretary  of 
state.  Harry  Moore,  which  flrst  blazed  a  trail 
in  ruling  the  Communist  Party  off  of  the  bal- 
lot in  the  last  election.  We  have  no  place 
upoa  the  ballot  in  any  State  in  the  Union 
for  such  a  party,  one  which  would  undermine 
our  Government  and  does  not  stand  for  the 
principles  of  our  Government.  I  say  that 
It  is  time  that  we  make  the  United  States  of 
America  100  percent  American.  I  say  that 
it  is  time  we  rid  ourselves  of  those  sub- 
versive interests  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  When  we  have  done  this  and  when 
we  have  adequately  prepared  ovir  Nation. 
then,  and  then  only,  will  we  be  safe  from  at- 
tacks from  the  other  side. 

We  have  no  place  for  a  party  which  stands 
for: 

1.  Hatred  of  God  and  all  forms  of  religion. 

a.  Destruction  of  private  property  and  in- 
heritance. 


3.  Promotion  of  class  hatred. 

4.  Revolutionary  propaganda  through  the 
Communist  Internationale,  stirring  up  Com- 
mimlst  activities  In  foreign  countries  in 
order  to  cause  strikes,  riots,  sabotage,  blood- 
shed, and  civil  war. 

6.  Destruction  of  all  forms  of  representa- 
tive or  democratic  governments,  including 
civil  liberties,  such  as  freedom  of  speech,  of 
the  press,  of  assembly,  and  trial  by  Jury. 

6.  The  ultimate  and  final  objective,  by 
means  of  world  revolution,  to  establish  the 
dictatorship  of  the  so-called  proletariat  into 
one  world  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
with  the  capital  at  Moscow. 

These  are  the  principles  of  communism. 
If  the  Conmiunlst  Party  in  America  does 
not  stand  for  them,  why  don't  they  change 
their  name?  And  may  I  add  that  we  have 
no  place  in  America  for  aliens  who  believe 
in  these  principles.  If  they  don't  like  our 
form  of  government,  let  them  take  the  boat 
beK:k  to  the  other  side. 

So  today,  when  all  of  the  "ism"  nations 
would  divide  us  by  propaganda,  we  must 
recognize  but  one  "ism" — Americanism.  We 
must  present  a  united  front.  We  must  and 
will  prove  to  the  world  that  a  democratic 
nation  can  meet  the  test,  for  we  see  in  Old 
Glory  not  only  a  beautiful  silken  banner 
with  lovely,  Inspiring  colors  and  insignia, 
but  we  see  the  83rmbol  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent government  standing  for  liberty  and 
J\istlce. 

Our  flag  represents  the  highest  ideals  pos- 
sible for  a  nation.  It  represents  the  Ideals 
of  our  forefathers,  who  through  hardship 
and  work  gave  us  this  Nation.  It  Is  the  flag 
which  has  never  come  down.  The  spirit  of 
those  who  have  gone  before,  from  the  blood- 
marked  snow  of  Valley  Forge  down  to  those 
resting  In  Flanders  Field,  cry,  "Long  may  Old 
Glory  wave  o'er  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave." 


Address  Before  Commonwealdi  Clnb  at 
San  Fruidsco,  Calif. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FREDERICK  VAN  NUYS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  July  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  3).  1941 


ADDRESS  BT  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE 
DOUGLAS 


Mr.  VAN  NUYS.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  20.  1941,  Associate  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  delivered  an  inspiring  ad- 
dress before  the  Commonwealth  Club  of 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  I  ask  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

There  probably  have  been  but  few  genera- 
tions which  have  felt  as  poignantly  as  ours 
the  challenge  in  the  poet's  dictum  that — 

"Each  age  is  a  dream  that  is  dying 
'  Or  one  that  is  coming  to  birth." 

We  know  that  we  are  more  than  mere  spec- 
tators on  a  world  revolutionary  scene.  We 
know  that  those  revolutionary  forces  are 
infections  in  the  world  blood  stream  and 
that  we  shall  be  profoundly  affected  even 
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thoxigh    that    disease    will    not    ultimately 
triumph. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  all  thinking  deeply 
and  profoundly  about  our  responsibilities  in 
this  present  world  crisis. 

Not  so  long  ago  I  heard  a  professional  group 
cheer  the  boast  of  a  speaker  that  he  had  not 
mentioned  once  in  his  address  the  word 
"democracy." 

Democracy,  however,  is  no  empty  word,  no 
mere  shibboleth.  It  is  a  word  to  fill  the  heart 
with  pride. 

It  reflects  the  faith  of  nations  in  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  common  man. 

It  carries  the  precious  cargo  of  equal  Justice 
under  the  law.  the  right  freely  to  speak  and 
write  and  to  worship  God,  the  right  of  free 
assembly,  and  equality  of  political  and  social 
opportunity. 

It  is  the  way  of  life  which  respects  the 
dignity  of  man.  which  recognizes  no  special 
class  of  citizenship  based  on  wealth  or  pov- 
erty, or  color,  race,  or  creed. 

These  are  commonplaces  to  us.  We  are 
Inclined  to  take  them  for  granted  as  we  are 
the  sun.  and  moon,  and  stars.  But  In  these 
days  of  world  upheaval  luguarded  assump- 
tion of  the  permanency  of  any  Institution  is 
hazardous. 

For  these  reasons,  now  Is  the  time  for  open 
avowal  of  our  faith,  not  for  silence.  Now  is 
the  time  to  utilize  vlgoroxisly  our  constitu- 
tional rights  so  as  to  preach  and  practice 
incessantly  the  truths  of  democracy. 

As  Francis  Hackett  has  put  it,  "We,  the 
democrats,  have  not  supposed  that  we  m\ist 
assert  ourselves  aggressively.  Our  faith  has 
been  ;«apped  because  of  that"  (I  Chose  Den- 
mark '1940) ) .  Aggressive  assertion  of  an  un- 
bounded devotion  to  this  way  of  life  not  only 
replenishes  the  people's  faith— It  helps  create 
the  alertness  In  thought  and  action  necessary 
to  transform  that  faith  into  a  work-a-day 
creed. 

^  With  the  world  on  fire  we  know  ^  is  not 
enough  for  us  to  vote  and  pay  taxes  and 
earn  a  living.  Fifty  years  ago  the  thought 
was  current  that  the  Nation  could  afford  the 
luxury  of  having  little  skill  in  government 
because  it  required  the  use  of  its  best  brains 
and  talents  in  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try. But  we  know  that  we  can  Ul  afford  any 
such  diversions  from  active  participation  in 
this  current  campaign. 

The  needs  of  democracy  cannot  be  filled 
merely  by  service  within  the  normal  orbit  of 
our  dally  lives.  Those  needs  must  also  be 
satisfied  through  civic,  municipal,  county. 
State,  tmd  national  activities.  And,  somehow 
or  other,  our  contributions  must  be  made 
through  those  channels  by  devoting  at  least 
a  part  of  our  reserves  of  energy  to  public 
enterprises. 

We  have  it  in  o\ir  power,  by  giving  only  a 
part  of  our  lives,  to  provide  a  leadership  in 
thought  and  action  which  will  create  a 
genuine — a  spiritual — renaissance  of  the  dem- 
ocratic faith.  Those  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  a  real  appreciation  of  the  blood 
and  sweat  and  sacrifice  which  through  the 
centuries  have  ingrained  Into  our  present 
society  the  noblest  Ideals  of  mankind  are  the 
strongest  sort  of  bulwark  against  those  forces 
which  would  dislodge  society  from  its  moor- 
ings. 

1.  We  must  make  sure  that  our  citizens 
retain  their  old  tradition  of  participating  in 
the  important  decisions  which  affect  their 
lives,  their  property,  their  Ideals.  The  gap 
l>etween  local  democracy  and  national  repre- 
sentative government  must  not  be  allowed 
to  widen.  The  people  must  remain  part  of  an 
Integrated  national  83r8tem,  so  that  they  feel 
an  intimate  contact  with  their  Government, 
so  that  It  does  not  l)ecome  a  thing  apart — 
removed  and  remote  from  them.  One  of  the 
ways  of  maintaining  that  bridge  is  through 
the  many  artlcvdate  but  unofficial  groups 
concerned  with  some  aspect  of  our 
social,  economic,  or  governmental  problems. 
Tlurough  them  many  a  citizen  can  become 


an  active  participant  in  the  body  politic 
and  actually  share  in  the  decisions  which 
affect  his  own  welfare.  Such  groups  help 
make  democratic  goveriunent  the  imperish- 
able possession  of  each  citizen.  Hence  they 
are  strong  underpinning  for  an  aroused  imd 
alert  democracy.  May  the  leaders  of  com- 
munity thought,  devoted  to  democratic 
ideals,  assume  responsibility  for  making  them 
effective  agencies  through  which  the  people 
may  undertake  active  dally  roles  of  citizen- 
ship. 

a.  The  function  of  democracy,  unlike  to- 
talitarian governments,  is  to  train  men — 
little  men  as  well  as  big  men — not  for 
subjugation  but  for  independence.  We 
know  that  therein  lies  the  great  strength  of 
democracy.  We  know  that  only  in  that  way 
can  the  great  spiritual  values  of  a  whole 
people  be  cultivated  and  preserved.  Yet  we 
also  know  that  that  requires  great  skUls 
in  view  of  the  complexities  of  a  technological 
age.  It  means  that  ev3ry  citizen  mxist  have 
a  stake  in  his  country  adequate  to  Justify  in 
his  eyes  the  sacrifices  which  any  contingency 
may  entail.  It  meaiu  that  some  way  or  other 
big  men  and  little  men  must  work  as  part- 
ners in  our  national  endeavors.  It  means 
that  powerful  men  and  weak  men  must  be 
Joint  venturers  in  preserving  America  in  its 
own  image.  It  means  that  government  must 
serve  a  whole  people — regardless  of  lines  of 
wealth  or  poverty,  strength,  or  weakness. 
And  our  endeavcv  must  be  not  the  detection 
of  motes  in  each  other's  eyes  but  an  objective, 
united  assault  on  common  problems. 

To  Integrate  the  energies  of  little  men  and 
big  men,  share  and  share  alike.  Into  all  local. 
State,  and  National  undertakings  is  a  task 
which  requires  continuous  statesmanship. 
But  success  in  that  effort  is  a  permanent 
achievement.  It  means  that  no  caste  system 
takes  root.  It  means  that  equality  and  fra- 
ternity are  given  practical  recognition.  It 
means  that  men  from  all  walks  of  life  will 
find  common  adventiire  and  thrills  In  serv- 
ing jointly  a  great  cause.  It  means  that  the 
eyes  of  men  will  be  lifted  from  mean  objec- 
tives to  lofty  ideals. 

The  sense  of  fraternity,  the  desire  for  serv- 
ice, the  adventurous  instinct  are  deep  In  the 
soul  of  America.  They  have  been  success- 
fully appealed  to  before  by  offer  of  far  less 
noble  causes  than  the  democracies  now  tender. 
3.  There  must  not  grow  up  in  this  country 
any  second  or  third  or  fourth  class  of  citi- 
zenship. 

There  Is  only  one  class  of  citizenship  in 
this  Nation.  There  is  no  room  for  any  in- 
ferior grade.  Where  one  has  been  allowed, 
the  result  has  been  the  downward  spiral  of 
disunity.  Then  hate  and  intolerance  have 
been  Incorporated.  Under  those  conditions 
the  enemies  of  democracy  invariably  have 
risen  to  power.  Under  those  conditions  there 
is  an  Insistence  on  a  conformity  which  Is  the 
beginning  of  a  disintegrating  process. 

Every  nonconformist  who  is  beaten,  every 
practitioner  of  the  right  of  free  speech  who 
Is  Jailed,  every  unpopular  exponent  of  a  re- 
ligious faith  who  Is  deprived  of  his  consti- 
tutional rights  bring  every  free  man  a  step 
closer  to  Incarceration  or  punishment,  or  dis- 
creet and  frightened  conformity.  Infraction 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  knows  no  terminal 
points.  We  know  from  the  experience  of 
other  peoples  that  what  starts  as  suppres- 
sion of  an  unpopular  minority  swings  as 
easily  to  persecutions  on  the  right  or  on 
the  left,  until  few  can  afford  to  be  noncon- 
formists. Those  who  started  as  instigators 
of  oppression  of  a  minority  often  turned  out 
to  be  the  next  victims.  We  know  that  the 
concentration  camps  of  Europe  are  not  oper- 
ated on  racial,  economic,  social,  or  intel- 
lectual lines. 

We  should  ever  be  mindf  vil  that  all  the  bat- 
tles for  freedom  are  not  won  In  the  courts. 
"Only  a  persistent,  positive  translation  of  the 
liberal  faith  Into  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  the 


community  is  the  real  reliance  against  the  un- 
abated tempUtlon  to  straltjacket  the  human 
mmd."     (Frankfurter.  Law  and   Polltica.  p. 
197.)     Vigilant  patrol  of  the  domestic  scene 
against  Infraction  of  these  fundantental  con- 
stitutional  rights   will    guarantee    that    the 
American  sense  of  fair  play  will  carry  the  day. 
4.  A  contemporary  observer  hae  said  that  as 
a  result  of  the,  incredible  -ophlstries  and  the 
brutal   and  ruthless  atUcks  by  totalitarian 
leaders   on   the   democratic   processes,   "The 
Declaration  of  Independence  may  now  be  re- 
ferred to  without  apology,  and  even  policemen 
on  the  beat  are  becoming  dimly  aware  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  Bill  of  Rights." 
Certainly,  those  assaults  have  made  us  all 
realize   more   keenly  than   ever   before  that 
there  is  only  one  liberty,  and  that  is  liberty 
within  the  law.    Without  that  cementing  ele- 
ment there  can  never  be  confidence  In  order — 
the  real  basis  of  all  security.    And  vnthout  a 
common  sense  of  security  there  can  be  no 
effective  compact  among  men  based  on  oon- 
cftptlons   of   equality   and   fraternity.     That 
entails,  as  a  practical  necessity,  a  constant 
recognition  of  the  responsibilities  as  well  as 
the  rights  of  cltlzeiiship.    There  will  be  some 
who  will  be   willing  to  exploit  the  Bill  of 
Rights  In  order  to  destroy  or  mutilate  the 
system  which  makes  the  BUI  of  Rights  pos- 
sible.   But  the  defense  against  them  is  vigor- 
ous assertion  by   miUions   of   Americans  of 
their  constitutional  rights  so  as  to  preserve 
our  basic  freedoms,  not  to  defile  them.    It  Is 
to  be  fovmd  in  an  alert  and  aroused  citizenry 
intent  on   making  the  democratic  processes 
function  In  any  and  all  crises  and  resolved  not 
to  permit  the  forces  of  discord,  fear,  hesita- 
tion, or  inaction  to  paralyze  the  operations  of 
government. 

Those  who  appreciate  the  human  sacri- 
fices which  have  made  our  free  institutions 
possible  know  that  rights  are  accompanied 
by  responsibilities.  They  know  that  recog- 
nition of  those  responsibilities  is  the  cer- 
tain method  of  preserving  and  nurturing 
those  rights  When  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities go  hand  in  hand,  there  is  the 
strongest  guaranty  possible  that  liberty 
wl'.hln  the  law  is  not  mere  temporary  lux- 
ury but  a  permanent  necessity  for  a  free 
people.  When  the  energies  of  the  people 
are  absorbed  in  that  common  endeavor  the 
whisperers  of  hate  and  intolerance  loom  no 
more  Important  than  the  occupants  of 
psychiatric  wards. 

Whatever  may  be  the  specific  ways  and 
means,  whatever  the  effort,  the  pole  star  will 
always  be  the  ingredients  of  the  democratic 
faith.  These  have  recently  been  stated  by 
an  eminent  American,  Carl  Becker,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"To  have  faith  in  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  the  indlvld\ial  man  as  an  end  In  him- 
self, to  believe  that  it  is  better  to  be  gov- 
erned by  persuasion  than  by  coercion,  to 
believe  that  fraternal  good  will  U  more 
worthy  than  a  selfish  and  contentious 
spirit,  to  believe  that  in  the  long  run  all 
values  are  Inseparable  from  the  love  of 
truth  and  the  disinterested  search  for  it. 
to  believe  that  knowledge  and  the  power  it 
confers  should  be  used  to  promote  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  all  men  rather 
than  to  serve  the  interests  of  those  indi- 
viduals and  classes  whom  fortune  and  In- 
telligence endow  with  temporary  advantage — 
th(»e  are  the  values  which  are  affirmed  by 
the  traditional  democratic  ideology." 

In  final  analysis  our  Indivldxial  and  Joint 
effoits  must  have  as  their  end  product  the 
way  of  life  which  underwrites  those  eternal 
truths. 

In  1775,  when  this  Nation  was  imiting 
against  the  tyranny  of  that  age.  a  great 
patriot  said.  "We  are  not  weak  If  we  malte 
a  proper  use  of  those  means  which  the 
god  of  nature  hath  placed  In  our  p>ower  " 

Today  those  words  ring  as  true  as  they 
did  then. 


r. 
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The  means  which  God  has  placed  in  our 
power  embrace  not  only  material  resources 
but  also  great  inner  spiritual  strength,  an 


and  night  the  versatility  of  his  genlxis  and 
his  imtlrlng  activity  In  establishing  Poland's 
restored  independence  on  the  basis  of  Presi- 


In  1941  the  truth  of  our  situation  is  coming 
heme  with  Increasing  clarity  to  all  Americans. 
We  are  learning  the  overwhelming  fact  that 
^r.™  oc  In  i77fl  nnr  Nat.ion.  tcecther  with  our 
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but  unavailing  fortitude.  Overridden  coun- 
tries find  a  bid  to  Insurrection  In  Its  asser- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or 
abolish  an  existing  government  that  is  de- 


But  there  is  at  home  and  abroad  an  anti- 
democratic Influence  even  more  cynical  and 
sinister  and  dangerous  than  Hitler,  Mussolini, 
and  Stalin  combined.    I  refer  to  those  who 


signatures  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, dedicated  themselves  and  their  de- 
scendants, their  country  and  ita  future,  their 
fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor,  to  set  up 
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The  mMns  which  Ood  haa  placed  In  our 
power  embrace  not  only  material  reaourcca 
hut  alao  great  Inner  spiritual  strength,  an 
abiding  sense  of  Xalr  play,  an  abundance 
of  common  sense,  a  deep  sense  of  fraternity. 
A  great  reserre  of  Ingenuity,  a  desire  for 
wrrlcc  To  evoke  these  qualities  from  all 
the  people  In  tlmea  of  peace  as  well  as 
war  wUl  mean  that  our  rich  heritage  of 
freedom  will  remain  Imperishable.  Utiliza- 
tion of  those  tremendous  reaerves  of 
strength  wUl  guarantee  that  this  ag:  la 
not  a  dream  that  la  dying  but  one  that  la 
coming  to  glorious  birth. 


TW  Padcrcwtid  Tcstunonial  Serrices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  mfMBTLVAWU 

Dl  THE  8ENATB  OP  THS  UMTTED  STATES 


Monday,  July  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  3),  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  POLISH  AMBASSADOR 


Mr.  QUFFET.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcou)  the  address  delivered  by  His 
Bxceliency,  Mr.  Jan  Ciechanowskl,  Polish 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  over 
the  blue  network  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  on  July  3,  in  connection  with 
the  services  for  Paderewski.  I  hope  every 
Senator  wiU  read  the  address  paying 
tribute  to  this  remarkable  man. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

On  Siuday  the  29th  of  June,  in  New  York. 
1  hour  before  midnight,  the  heart  of  Pade- 
rewski ceased  to  beat. 

The  whole  world  knew  and  admired  this 
tDdomltable  Pole.  He  will  always  remain  the 
symbol  of  a  Poland  fighting  for  freedom, 
justice,  and  legality. 

The  sad  news  flashed  around  the  world 
and  his  personality  was  so  great  that  for  one 
tense  moment  the  news  of  his  death  seemed 
to  rise  above  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  hiss 
of  burning  hatreds  unleashed  by  human 
madness. 

It  U  Impossible  to  define  genius,  especially 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  Paderewski.  it  em- 
bracee  so  vast  a  scale  of  accomplishment. 
One  cannot  apeak  of  him  as  of  the  undoubt- 
•dly  greatest  musician  of  his  time  without 
Mytng  that  he  was  also  an  eminent  states- 
man, a  great  diplomatist,  a  highly  cultivated 
classical  scholar,  one  of  the  greatest  orators 
of  his  day.  a  marvelous  linguist  and  especial- 
ly a  man.  Intensely  human,  noble,  pure,  full  of 
simplicity,  accessible,  whose  magnetic  per- 
sonality, powerful  and  brilliant  mind  and  In- 
finite charm  of  manner,  allowed  him  to  hold 
with  sublime  dignity  a  unique  rank  among 
his  contemporaries  on  personal  merit  and 
distinction. 

Such  was  Paderewski.  whose  untimely 
death  deprives  his  beloved  Poland,  at  this 
time,  of  her  most  dire  need,  unprecedented 
even  In  her  so  tragic  history,  of  his  unfail- 
ing courage,  his  ardent  patriotism  and  his  un- 
erring wisdom. 

I  had  the  signal  privilege  of  working  under 
Mr.  Paderewski 's  direct  guidance  as  chief  of 
his  secretariat  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 
and  later  in  Warsaw.  During  those  thrilling 
months  I  had  the  opportunity  to  obeerve  day 


and  night  the  versatility  of  his  genius  and 
his  untiring  activity  in  establishing  Poland's 
restored  independence  on  the  basis  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  14  points.  History  will  un- 
doubtedly determine  In  what  measure  Mr. 
Paderewski  contributed  to  inspire  President 
Wilson  to  declare  the  Independence  of  Poland 
to  be  one  of  the  basic  conditions  of  Euro- 
pean peace. 

The  generous  and  friendly  gesture  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  In  offering  the  hospitality  of 
the  national  cemetery  at  Arlington  to  Pade- 
rewski until  Poland,  once  more  free,  can  open 
her  arms  to  receive  the  mortal  remains  of 
her  great  citizen — Is  an  act  of  American 
friendship  and  sympathy  which  the  Polish 
people  will  forever  keep  in  grateful  memory. 
It  appears  to  conform  to  tradition  that  the 
life  of  Paderewski,  as  that  of  Poland's  fore- 
most fighters  for  freedom,  should  have  been 
so  closely  linked  with  this  great  American 
democracy. 

Next  to  Poland,  he  regarded  the  United 
States  as  his  spiritual  homeland.  This  would 
seem  quite  natural  becaiise  his  outstanding 
qualities,  his  simplicity,  his  sincerity,  his 
generosity,  his  accessibility  are  qualities  so 
typical  of  the  American  people. 

Through  the  death  of  Paderewski,  music 
has  lost  one  of  her  greatest  masters.  Poland 
has  lost  her  greatest  citizen  and  ambassador, 
and  the  world  of  beauty  and  culttire  is  de- 
prived of  a  soul  which  was  the  most  perfect 
expression  of  the  highest  Ideals  of  hxmianlty. 
Poland  will  fight  on. 


Independence  Day  Addresr 
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or  NEW  TOEK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  July  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  3).  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
JACKSON 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  a  radio  address  delivered 
by  Attorney  General  Robert  H.  Jackson 
in  connection  with  the  Independence 
Day  celebration  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
July  4,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  nearly  2  years  now  many  of  us  have 
been  bewildered  by  the  headlong  course  of 
events  In  Europe  and  not  a  few  of  us  have 
been  confused  as  to  the  course  of  wisdom  at 
home.  We  have  seen  a  nation  which  20  years 
ago  had  been  vanquished  rise  up  with  a  fe- 
rocity seldom  seen  In  the  history  of  mankind. 
We  have  seen  vaunted  armies  smashed  as  if 
they  were  so  much  paper.  We  have  seen 
Europe  overrun  and  England  placed  In  grave 
danger.  We  have  seen  the  dictator  Idea 
spread  In  the  world.  At  first  its  two  principal 
proponents,  communism  and  fascism,  ap- 
peared to  be  mortal  enemies.  Then,  one  day, 
they  tvurned  up  as  partners.  Now  they  battle 
each  other. 

For  nearly  2  years  Americans  have  been 
asking  each  other  which  way  safety  and 
security  lie.  We  have  pondered  the  problem, 
weighing  risk  against  risk  and  danger  against 
danger.    Now  at  last  on  this  Foxirth  of  July 


in  1941  the  truth  of  our  situation  Is  coming 
heme  with  increasing  clarity  to  all  Americans. 
We  are  learning  the  overwhelming  fact  that 
now,  as  m  1776,  our  Nation,  together  with  our 
sister  republics  on  this  hemisphere,  faces  a 
preponderantly  hostile  and  undemocratic 
world.  Now,  as  In  1776.  we  can  turn  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  for  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  guide  our  action. 

You  are  lifted  and  Inspired,  like  genera- 
tions before  you,  by  the  majestic  cadence  of 
the  boldest,  the  noblest,  and  best  known  of 
all  American  writings.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  speaks  strong  doctrine  In  plain 
words.  It  Is  the  world's  master  Indictment  of 
oppression.  The  fervor  of  Its  denunciation 
haunts  and  challenges  dictators  everywhere 
and  In  every  field  of  life. 

But  the  Declaration  of  Independence  does 
not  stop  with  mere  denials  and  negations.  It 
sets  forth  great  affirmations  as  to  the  permis- 
sible foundations  of  power  and  political 
leadership  among  freemen.  It  lays  down  a 
fighting  faith  In  the  rights  of  man— merely 
as  man— a  faith  to  die  by  If  need  be.  or  even 
more  bravely  to  live  by.  It  Impresses  upon 
all  political  power  the  high  obligation  of 
trusteeship.  It  established  an  accountability 
by  the  governing  few  to  the  governed  many. 
That  Is  why  men  abroad  who  wield  dicta- 
torial powers  over  subject  peoples  would 
silence  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  would  tear  all  mention  of  It 
from  the  record,  and  torture  all  recollection 
of  It  out  of  the  minds  of  men.  Even  at 
home  there  are  some  who  hope  it  will  not  be 
read  too  loudly. 

But  the  masses  of  warm-hearted  people 
are  reared  on  Its  strong  doctrines  of  equality 
and  human  rights.  It  has  exceeded  every 
other  modern  pronouncement  in  Its  profound 
Influence  upon  our  lives,  our  culture,  and  cur 
relations  to  the  world.  When  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  adopted,  its 
foundations  were  laid  In  the  democratic 
idealism  of  the  Declaration.  It  has  been  the 
Inspiration  for  every  later  recognition  of 
broadened  human  rights  and  for  the  exten- 
sion of  Justice  and  security  to  all  men.  We 
do  not  claim  to  have  reached  a  perfect  ful- 
fillment of  Its  high  principles.  But  we  have 
achieved  the  nearest  approach  among  all  the 
nations  to  a  classless  society,  to  equality  of 
rights,  and  to  a  fair  distribution  of  oppor- 
tunity and  prosperity.  Whenever  we  re- 
proach our  own  Imperfections,  as  we  ought 
often  to  do,  we  must  not  forget  that  our 
shortcomings  are  visible  only  when  measured 
against  our  Ideals,  never  when  put  beside 
the  practical  living  conditions  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  We  have  by  Constitution,  by 
legislation,  and  by  Judicial  decision  translated 
the  Declaration  out  of  the  language  of  ab- 
stract philosophy  Into  the  Idiom  of  everyday 
living.  We  have  validated  democratic  prin- 
ciples by  our  success. 

America's  position  In  the  society  of  nations 
Is  unavoidably  that  of  a  champion  of  the 
freedoms.  The  reason  Is  aptly  stated  by  Carl 
Becker,  who  says: 

"In  the  Declaration  the  foundation  of  the 
United  States  Is  Indlssolubly  associated  with 
a  theory  of  politics,  a  philosophy  of  human 
rights,  which  Is  valid.  If  at  all,  not  for  Amer- 
icans only,  but  for  all  men." 

When  our  national  success  demonstrated 
that  freedom  is  an  attainable  goal,  we  made 
it  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  peoples  every- 
where. The  "four  freedoms"  are  not  local  nor 
transient  incidents;  they  are  universal  and 
timeless  principles  If  they  are  valid  at  all. 
A  blow  against  their  existence  In  Europe  Is 
a  blow  at  their  validity  everywhere.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  example  of  a  great  and  power- 
ful people  governed  by  their  own  consent 
through  lawmakers  of  their  free  choice  Is  a 
standing  incitement  to  overturn  t3rranny  any- 
where. Malevolent  conquests  by  dictators  are 
silently  undermined  by  our  confession  of 
faith  In  democracy  as  stated  In  the  Decla- 
ration. That  carries  hope  to  subject  peoples 
In  whom  there  would  otherwise  be  a  noble. 
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but  unavailing  fortitude.  Overridden  coun- 
tries find  a  bid  to  Insurrection  in  Its  asser- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or 
abolish  an  existing  government  that  is  de- 
structive of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness.  They 
read  words  of  Invitation  in  its  statement  of 
their  right  "to  Institute  new  government, 
laying  Its  foundations  on  such  principles  and 
organizing  Its  powers  In  such  form,  as  to 
them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their 
safety  and  happiness."  No  wonder  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  Is  the  nightmare  of 
conquerors. 

Some  win  say  that  the  decision  faced  by 
the  patriots  of  1776  was  an  easier  one  than 
ours,  since  they  had  nothing  to  lose  but  their 
Intoleiable  situation.  Our  task,  some  will 
argue,  is  to  protect  rather  than  to  win  our 
freedom  and  that  for  that  reason  we  should 
be  cautious. 

But  If  the  patriots  of  1776  risked  little 
by  action,  we  risk  much  by  Indifference.  To- 
day we  risk  the  loss  of  a  pliyslcal,  cultural, 
and  spiritual  heritage  of  freedom  far  beyond 
the  most  Inspired  visions  of  the  leaders  of 
"76.  And  the  more  of  the  world  that  ceases 
to  be  democratic,  the  greater  oxir  risk  will 
be.  We  do  not  need  to  be  Imprudent  or 
foolhardy,  but  we  should  recognize  that  no 
amount  of  cautious  behavior,  no  amount  of 
polite  talk  will  earn  for  us  the  friendship 
and  good  will  of  dictator  systems.  Ulti- 
mately we  must  come  to  the  day  when  we 
shall  face  their  threats  and  their  enmity 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  we  persist 
In  living  the  kind  of  life  we  live. 

One."  fact  emerges  clear  above  all  others. 
We  Americans  cannot  cease  to  be  the  kind 
of  people  we  are,  we  cannot  cease  to  live 
the  kind  of  life  we  live.  We  are  not  the 
kind  of  people  the  dictators  will  ever  want 
In  the  world.  They  w-11  never  have  any  use 
for  our  kind  of  life,  nor  we  for  theirs. 

Every  American  knows  now,  as  he  knew  it 
In  1776,  that  there  l£  nothing  for  him  in 
that  way  of  life. 

There  are  those  who  shrink  from  the  risks 
of  standing  for  a  forthright,  practical  appli- 
cation of  democracy.  They  point  to  the 
striking  power  and  efficiency  of  foes  abroad 
But  the  enemies  of  American  democracy  to- 
day cannot  begin  to  assemble  a  force  so 
relatively  powerful  and  so  encircling  as  were 
Its  foes  that  day  whtn  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  pledged  their  lives,  their  for- 
tunes, and  their  sacred  honors  In  its  support. 

The  most  strategic  points  In  our  own  coun- 
try were  then  In  possession  of  the  King's 
armies.  Canada  was  a  base  for  his  opera- 
tions. Florida,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  were  occupied  by 
forces  of  Spanish  monarchy — no  lover  of  de- 
mocracy. And  the  unsolved  problem  of  the 
Colonies  along  their  whole  precarious  frontier 
was  the  Indian.  American  democracy  then 
had  no  navy,  only  an  empty  treasury.  Its 
army  was  composed  of  untrained  volunteer 
backwoodsmen  who  cculd  not  get  shoes, 
clothing,  or  substantial  arms  to  fight  the  in- 
vading British  regulars.  There  was  no  na- 
tional unity.  There  were  cabals  against 
Washington,  a  "fifth  column '  of  Royalists 
was  powerful  and  respectable,  and  the  States 
were  Jealous  rivals  whc  did  not  act,  nor  even 
think,  as  a  unit.  But  in  such  an  hour  our 
forefathers  who  believed  in  freedom  did  not 
fear  to  stand  alone  and  to  become,  as  they 
continued  for  many  yuars  to  be,  the  world's 
only  real  democracy  But  the  American 
forces  had  power— the  unseen  power  of  the 
earnest  Individual— the  Individual  with  what 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  called  "fire  in  his  belly." 
Only  when  these  fires  go  cut  need  we  fear 
the  lawless  forces  of  dictatorship.  Democ- 
racy's strength  is  In  man-to-man  measure. 
Nene  other  draws  such  initiative  from  its  way 
of  life,  none  invents,  and  none  has  so  gen- 
erally and  fully  mastered  in  its  daily  life  the 
technique  of  handling  modern  machine 
transport  and  production.  And  we  dwell 
among  resources  as  incredible  as  acres  of 
diamonds. 


But  there  Is  at  home  and  abroad  an  anti- 
democratic Influence  even  more  cynical  and 
sinister  and  dangerous  than  Hitler,  Mussolini, 
and  Stalin  combined.  I  refer  to  those  who 
think  democracy  la  a  fair-weather  ideal — to 
guide  us  in  soft  times — but  that  when  the 
going  is  tough  we  cannot  save  it  without 
losing  It.  This  doctrine  has  every  base  qual- 
ity of  fascism  without  either  Its  candor  or 
courage.  Let  us  In  America  never  forget  that 
liberties  trampled  by  conquest  may  be  re- 
gained, but  liberties  abandoned  by  an  in- 
different people  are  never  recovered.  Nor  are 
they  deserved. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  example  of  our  fore- 
fathers. They,  too,  heard  the  argument  that 
time  of  external  danger  was  no  time  to  ad- 
vance freedoms.  But  their  answer  was  to 
give  liberty  a  new  birth  not  only  In  the  midst 
of  a  war  but  In  the  very  darkest  hours  of 
that  war.  because  they  knew  that  what  wins 
struggles  are  the  last  ounces  of  endurance  and 
the  reserves  of  power  that  come  to  the  com- 
mon run  of  men  on  fire  for  a  cause.  Such 
men  do  not  count  costs  nor  watch  the  clock. 
We  must  keep  our  freedoms,  keep  them  In 
face  of  foreign  dangers  even  more  tenaciously 
and  Jealously  than  in  calmer  times — keep 
them  because  It  is  our  liberty  that  lifts  our 
cause  above  material  ends  and  anchors  our 
efforts  in  timeless  things.  We  know  that  In 
the  unfolding  book  of  destiny.  Just  as  In  the 
closed  book  of  history,  it  Is  written  that 
tyranny  and  oppression  bring  forth  their  own 
downfall  and  that  the  Irresistible  moral  forces 
of  the  world  march  always  on  the  side  of 
resolute  men  when  freedom  Is  their  goal. 
We  know  that  the  spiritual  strength  and  the 
moral  power  of  our  democratic  tradition,  au- 
thenticated by  a  century  and  a  half  of  prog- 
ress, will  not  long  yield  the  field  anywhere 
1:  the  world  despite  the  temporary  devasta- 
tions by  enemies  of  the  fundamental  philos- 
ophy of  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 
As  Kipling  has  said: 

"Though  all  we  knew  depart. 

The  old  commandments  stand: 
Tn  courage  keep  your  heart, 

In  strength  lift  up  your  hand.'  •* 
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Monday.  July  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  3),  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  COL.  CHARLES  H. 
RUTHERFORD 


Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  broadcast  from 
station  KTAR,  in  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  on  July 
3.  by  Col.  Charles  H.  Rutherford,  civilian 
aide  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  spealcing 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Arizona  Di- 
vision, Committee  to  Defend  America. 
The  subject  of  the  address  was  Ameri- 
cans Rededicate  Themselves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tomorrow  will  be  the  anniversary  of  the 
first  dedication  o:  the  American  people  to  the 
principles  of  democracy.  More  than  a  cen- 
ttiry  and  a  half  ago  our  forefathers,  by  their 


signatures  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, dedicated  themselves  and  their  de- 
scendants, their  country  and  its  future,  their 
fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor,  to  set  up 
and  maintain  a  country  where  man  and  his 
freedom  is  supreme  and  the  Government  la 
his  creature  and  servant. 

Today  the  world  is  faced  with  the  threat — 
yes;  the  Imminent  danger — that  unless  we 
defend  ourselves  with  every  ounce  of  our 
strength  and  resources  our  Government,  our 
cherished  liberties,  oxxr  prosperity,  and  our 
high  standards  of  living  are  liable  to  be  swept 
away  by  the  resurgence  of  barbarism  revived 
and  mechanized  by  the  Nazi  hordes. 

Hitler  calls  his  svstem  of  slavery  the  new 
order,  but  It  is  not  a  new  order.  The  system 
of  the  Nazi  dictator  Is  merely  a  revival.  In 
a  more  horrible  form  and  with  more  terrible 
forces,  of  the  oldest  and  crudest  forms  of 
despotism.  Hitler  has  usurped  the  rights  of 
his  own  people  by  stratagem  and  force,  and 
trained  a  generation  of  them  to  enthusiastic 
subservience  to  himself.  Jle  has  overrun 
and  enslaved  the  peoples  of  more  than  a 
d02sen  nations,  and  has  announced  that  he 
Intends  to  overrun  and  dominate  and  enslave 
the  world.  He  has  specifically  stated  that 
democracy  and  his  new  order  cannot  exist 
In  the  world  and  that  he  will  destroy 
democracy. 

I  regret  the  necessity  of  painting  this  ter- 
rible picture,  but  it  is  necessary  to  warn  the 
American  people  of  their  Imminent  danger — 
that  they  may  again  dedicate  themselves  to 
the  principles  of  human  freedom,  that  they 
may  again  determine,  as  their  forefathers 
did,  that  tyranny  shall  not  rule  them. 

Tomorrow,  the  4th  of  July,  the  anniversary 
of  the  first  dedication  of  the  American  people 
to  the  principles  and  practices  of  democracy. 
It  is  especially  fitting  and  appropriate  for 
our  people  to  rededicate  themselves  to  the 
same  Ideals  for  which  our  fathers  fought. 
For  this  purpose  the  Office  of  Civilian  Dsfense. 
under  the  leadership  of  Mayor  LaOuardia.  of 
New  York,  has  arranged  a  10-minute  program 
for  2  o'clock  tomorrow.  July  4,  in  which  the 
people  of  America  will  again  solemnly  rededi- 
cate themselves,  their  country,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honor  to  every  endeavor  and 
every  sacrifice  that  may  become  necessary  in 
defending  and  the  maintaining  of  htmian 
rights. 

A  few  days  ago  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Issued  this  statement  concerning  the 
rededlcation  ceremony  for  tomorrow: 

"The  approach  of  Independence  Day  this 
year  will  kindle  In  all  American  hearts  an 
appreciation  of  the  dark  days  that  preceded 
and  followed  July  4,  1776.  Those  were  the 
times  that  tried  men's  souls,  even  as  are 
these  times.  In  another  crisis  In  American 
life. 

"But  these  are  also  days  of  hope,  and  as 
the  birthday  of  American  Independence 
draws  near  it  Is  altogether  fitting  that  we 
should  rededicate  oureelves  to  defend  and 
pa-petuate  those  Inalienable  rights  which 
found  expression  In  the  Immortal  Declara- 
tion. These  words  never  had  a  deeper  or 
more  solemn  meaning  for  America  than  they 
have  m  this  hour  of  anxiety  and  peril. 

"The  Fotirth  of  July  has  always  been  a 
day  of  Joy  and  exaltation  In  which  all  Ameri- 
cans have  caught  something  of  the  spirit  of 
liberty  which  the  fathers  of  the  Republic 
proclaimed  to  the  world  on  that  midsummer 
day  In  1776. 

"I  am  glad,  therefore,  to  learn  that  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense  Is  to  lead  the  Na- 
tion this  year  in  the  grand  rededlcation  to 
liberty  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  I  commend 
this  celebration  to  Americans  everywhere,  to 
the  end  that,  in  this  solemn  commemoration 
we  may  find  renewed  faith  In  the  blessings 
which  are  ours  because  of  the  struggle  and 
sacrifice,  the  courage  and  fortitude  and  vision 
of  those  who  made  this  Nation  a  reality." 

That  Is  the  President's  statement  on  the 
ceremony,  of  rededlcation  for  the  pec^le  of 
America,    And  here  Is  the  plan. 
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The  ceremony  will  commence  at  3  o'clock. 
Ail  radio  networks  will  carry  It.  Tune  in 
.then  as  the  Pre^dent  wUl  speak  for  S  mln- 
lites.  Fallowing,  the  United  States  Marine 
Band.  In  Washington,  will  play  the  national 
anthem,  and  bands  everywhere  will  Join  and 
play  with    them,   and   the   people   all   over 

* ...A...^        .^.^       Wam      »  I  ■■■■■!  iiiST      ^411       m\w\t»       f>t* 


served  by  T.  V.  A.,  but  the  slogan  of  defense 
has  been  seised  upon  by  the  "big  boys"  as  a 
handy  and  holy  motive  to  explain  their  about- 
face.  They  have  pulleti  In  their  claws  as  pa- 
triots, and  thtis  add  piety  to  whatever  harvest 
In  dollars  they  may  reap. 

T.  V.  a.  IB  BXAL  Dsmvss 


recent  cry  of  "defense,-  T.  V.  A.  fought  Its 
way.  at  times  almost  hopelessly,  against  pub- 
Uc  inertia  and  political  hatchetmen. 

Especially  at  this  time  am  I  heartened  by 
what  I  saw  and  learned.  For  people  some- 
times say  to  me:  "You  oppose  armed  In- 
volvement In  the  Etiropean  war.  You  say 
(hat  America  must  look  first  to  her  Izmer 
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been  killed.  Tfens  of  thousands  have  been 
wounded.  But  England's  determination  to 
fight  on  to  tiltlmate  victory  has  never  fal- 
tered. Why?  Because  tt.e  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple has  not  been  broken — it  has  been 
strengthened. 

For  4  long  years  Japan  has  waged  a  war 
on  China  with  a  brutality  unparalleled  In 


the  lasting  welfare  of  himself  and  the  com- 
munity. In  the  final  analysis,  only  that 
which  Is  good  for  the  whole  Is  good  for  any 
part  thereof. 

If  that  be  our  philosophy,  then  America 
can  become  not  only  the  arsenal  for  de- 
mocracy but  the  guardian  of  democratic 
Ideals. 


ance  companies  have  assets  of  28  billions  of 
dollars.  Their  annual  Income  Is  almost  as 
large  as  the  Income  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  these  few  institutions  Is  concentrated 
economic  power  over  mUllons  of  people,  over 
vast  areas  of  economic  life.  The  26  largest 
companies  alone  hold  12  percent  of  all  Fed- 
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The  oeremony  will  conunence  at  3  o'clock. 
AU  rtdlo  networks  will  carry  It.  Tune  in 
.then  M  the  President  wUl  tpeak  for  5  mln- 
'OM*.  Pollowlng.  tbe  United  States  Marine 
Band.  In  Washington,  will  play  the  national 
•Btbem.  and  bands  everywhere  will  Join  and 
play  with  them,  and  the  people  all  over 
America  and  her  poeseaslons  will  sing  the 
8tar-6p«ngled  Banner.  Then  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Oo\irt  of  the  United 
States  will  lead  the  people  of  America  In 
Kpeatlng  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the 
Itaited  States. 

As  an  American  you  have  a  part  in  this 
rededicatlon.  wherever  you  are — at  home. 
abroad,  at  the  lakes,  in  the  mountains,  at  a 
Vourth  of  July  celebration,  on  a  picnic,  at 
the  theater,  or  wherever  you  are.  see  to  it  that 
tha  radio  Is  turned  on  at  2  o'clock  and  take 
an  active  part  in  this  great  and  patriotic 

By  th\is  rededlcatlng  themselves  and  their 
country  to  the  principles  established  by  their 
forefathers,  the  American  people  will  tomor- 
row serve  notice  upon  the  riithleas  ezixtnents 
of  force  that,  in  the  words  of  the  immortal 
lincolzk — 

"A  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
wrth." 


Tmt  ud  T.  V.  A. 


^        EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

or  NxaaAsKA 
m  THE  SBNATK  OF  THX  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  July  7  ilegialative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  S) .  1941 


ARTICLE  BT  ERNEST  L.  METER 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Ri(X»D  an  article  appearing  in  the  Pro- 
gressive of  Saturday.  June  28.  1941,  en- 
titled Time  and  T.  V.  A-."  written  by  Mr. 
Knest  L.  Mejrer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Progressive  of  June  38.  1941] 
TtMM  AMD   T.   V.  A. 

(By  Ernest  L.  Mejrer) 

One  of  the  minor  miracles  of  the  hoiir  is 
the  shift  in  sentiment  of  the  "big  boys"  to- 
ward the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Time  was.  and  not  so  many  moons  ago, 
when  the  "big  boys."  contemplating  Mr. 
Rooeevelt's  pet  dream.  Jumped  up  and  down 
In  anguish,  screamed  "socialism."  and  offered 
voluminous  and  convincing  proof  that  the 
Tenneaaee  Valley  was  already  supersaturated 
with  electrical  energy  and  that  additional 
kilowatts  would  merely  be  sluiced  Into  an 
economic  wasta  pipe. 

But  today  the  ~big  boy*."  instead  of  slap- 
ping on  a  hundred  injunctions  against  the 
great  experiment,  cry  'Tax  voblscum."  and  all 
up  and  down  the  valley  the  same  industrlal- 
tota  and  newspapers  who  once  branded  T.  V.  A. 
a  mad  vision  and  a  waste  now  clamor  for  ex- 
panalon  and  more  and  ever  more  power, 
power,  power. 

The  secret  of  the  fantastic  shift  la,  of 
course,  defense.  Not  only  has  there  been  a 
tremendous  expansion  in  the  aluminum, 
powder,  and  aircraft  IndvKtriea  ln>  the  area 


served  by  T.  V.  A.,  but  the  slogan  of  defense 
has  been  seised  upon  by  the  "big  boys"  as  a 
handy  and  holy  motive  to  explain  their  about- 
face.  They  have  pulled  In  their  claws  as  pa- 
trlota.  and  thus  add  piety  to  whatever  harvest 
In  dollars  they  may  reap. 

T.  V.  A.  IS  KZAL  DXrCMSK 

Thtis  Mars  has  brought  belated  sanction  to 
the  President's  pet  dream.  This  Is  good,  and 
yet  it  is  also  too  bad.  Because  years  before 
the  present  emergency  and  before  the  boom 
in  war  industries,  T.  V.  A.  was  already 
launched  on  a  vital  program  of  defense. 
Real  defense — the  salvaging  of  vast  acres  of 
wasted  soil  and  the  reclamation  of  the  lives 
of  the  stunted  people  who  inhabit  the  back- 
woods. 

What  is  too  bad  is  that  such  a  program 
fails  to  selae  hold  upon  the  imagination.  To 
the  "big  boys"  and  to  most  of  the  "little  boys," 
alack,  defense  holds  meaning  only  when  it  is 
translated  in  terms  of  bullets  and  bayonets 
and  battleships. 

Yet  T.  V.  A.  dams  and  Navy  dreadnoughts 
differ.  A  modern  flrst-Une  battleship  costs 
at  least  $75,000,000  and  its  useful  life  Is 
about  20  years.  Norrls  Dam  In  the  T.  V.  A. 
chain  cost  $31,000,000.  and  Its  usefvU  life  at 
the  very  lowest  estimate  is  100  years. 

And  during  their  long  lifetime  T.  V.  A. 
multipurpose  dams  are  productive.  They 
not  only  create  power  for  many  uses,  but 
they  also  regulate  floods  and  drought  and 
navigation,  serve  people  at  peace  as  well  as 
Industries  in  war,  build  up  the  earth  of 
America  Instead  of  solely  creating  products 
to  tiast  the  earth  of  a  potential  foe. 

rr  IS  DXMOCBACT,  PLUS 

What  is  Just  as  important  is  the  method 
through  which  T.  V.  A.  operates.  It  If  de- 
mocracy, plus.  T.  V.  A.  has  no  power  in  a 
political  sense.  In  Its  far-flung  plans  to  raise 
the  economic  status  of  the  region  it  cannot 
enforce  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
habitants. No  penalties  are  provided  for  non- 
cooperation. 

Yet  by  virtue  of  Ita  vision  and  Its  accom- 
plishmenta  T.  V.  A.  has  gained  vast  and  vol- 
untary cooperation  of  lard-giant  colleges, 
of  county  agents,  of  farmers'  cooperatives, 
and,  what  Is  most  Important,  of  the  people 
of  the  sterile  acres  whom  it  seeks  to  reclaim 
from  pauperism  and  pellagra. 

Some  months  ago  I  took  a  long  journey  into 
the  highways  and  byways  of  the  great  sprawl- 
ing area  served  by  T.  V.  A.,  an  area  as  great 
as  that  of  entire  Great  Britain.  And  I  found 
a  ferment,  an  articulate  excitement  of  a  once 
hopeless  people  now  on  the  march  toward  a 
definite  and  attainable  goal — security. 

I  attended  meetings  of  farmer  groups  where 
not  even  the  blistering  Alabama  heat  could 
lessen  the  demonstration  following  the  read- 
ing of  a  report  that  the  electrical  <  ooperatlve, 
through  the  magic  of  cheap  T.  V.  a.  power, 
had  extended  Its  services  to  a  hundred  more 
isolated  farms,  and  that  the  cooperative 
treasury  showed  a  sizable  profit  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

The  communal  high  spirits  on  that  occa- 
sion were  matched  by  the  Individual  elation 
of  an  ancient  and  lone  lady  a  county  agent 
and  I  visited  in  her  Tennessee  log  cabin. 
T.  V.  A.  meter  and  lighta  had  Just  been  in- 
stalled, and  the  woman  was  trembling  with 
delight  at  the  sight  of  her  electric  lamp. 
When  the  county  agent.  In  checking  up, 
reached  down  to  remove  the  floor  plug,  the 
old  lady  cried:  "Don't  you  go  ptilllng  out 
that  stopper.  The  juice  will  run  out  on  the 
floor  and  be  sheer  wasted!" 

TOWAXO    SOTTWD    INNEB    DKFXNSX 

That  Journey  left  me  exhilarated.  I  felt 
that  If  T.  V.  A.  had  been  created,  say,  in 
Russia,  or  In  Sweden,  voluminous  tcmes 
wotild  have  been  written  of  the  gigantic  ex- 
periment, and  pilgrims  and  political  junkets 
would  hasten  there  and  return  with  breath- 
teas  reports.    But  here  In  America,  until  the 


recent  cry  of  "defense,"  T.  V.  A.  fought  Its 
way.  at  times  almost  hopelessly,  against  pub- 
lic Inertia  and  political  hatchetmen. 

Especially  at  this  time  am  I  heartened  by 
what  I  saw  and  learned.  For  people  some- 
times say  to  me:  "You  oppose  armed  in- 
volvement in  the  European  war.  You  say 
ihat  America  must  look  flrst  to  her  Inner 
defenses.  What,  exactly,  wotUd  you  pro- 
pose?" 

The  answer  is  easy.  Revive  the  plan  for 
11  T.  V.  A's.  If  possible,  have  each  under 
the  direction  of  a  man  as  able,  energetic, 
and  enlightened  as  David  E.  LlUenthal.  That 
would  be  a  step  toward  sound  inner  defense. 
Not  the  whole  way.  but  what  a  gigantic  stride. 


Lesson  for  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERICK  VAN  NUYS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  July  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  3),  1941 


AR-nCLE  BY  PAUL  G.  HOFFMAN 


Mr.  VAN  NUYS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  an  article  by  Paul  G.  Hofifman, 
president,  Studebaker  Corporation,  en- 
titled "Lesson  for  America,"  published  in 
the  Pathfinder  of  July  5,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Pathflnder  of  July  6,  1941] 

LESSON  FOB  ABCERICA 

(By  Paul  O.  Hoffman,  president,  Studebaker 
Corporation) 

The  outlook  for  China  was  dark.  Shanghai 
had  j;ist  fallen.  Nanking,  the  capital,  was 
threatened  and,  as  subsequent  events  proved, 
doomed.  It  was  hardly  the  time  to  expect 
a  Chinese  statesman  to  be  viewing  the  future 
calmly  and  objectively.  But  my  eyes  more 
than  my  ears  told  me  that  the  man  to  whom 
I  had  just  put  a  question  that  was  on  every- 
one's lips  at  the  time  was  completely  confl- 
dent.  He  was  Dr.  Hu  Shlh,  who  Is  now  the 
Chinese  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
and  I  had  inquired  If  China  could  success- 
fully defend  Itself. 

"Certainly,"  he  replied.  "But  it  depends 
entirely  upon  the  heart  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple. They  must  unite  and  develop  that  na- 
tionalistic spirit  which  knows  no  defeat." 
As  I  said,  my  eyes  rather  than  my  ears  told 
me  that  Dr.  Hu  Shlh  was  not  disturbed.  He 
knew  his  people,  for  while  he  qualified  his 
answer  his  countenance  was  serene  as  he  gave 
It.  He  has  not  been  surprised  by  the  events 
which  history  has  recorded  since  that  con- 
versation took  place. 

Last  July  I  was  reminded  of  It.  Hitler  was 
ready  to  launch  his  invasion  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Complete  victory  over  the  Allies  was  to 
be  his  by  September  15,  the  world  was  un- 
equivocally told.  Recalling  Dr.  Hu  Shih's 
simple  but  immortal  diagnosis,  I  could  not 
help  but  feel  that  those  who  envisioned  the 
fall  of  Great  Britain  were  calc\ilatlng  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  one  vital  factor. 

Hitler's  aerial  blitzkrieg  against  England 
has  been  carried  on  relentlessly  for  almost 
1  year.  Great  cities  have  been  wrecked  by 
mass  bombings.    Thousands  of  civilians  hav« 
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Cooperation  ehax^ca  the  ownership  at  bual- 
neas  to  oonstuncrs.  Oalj  by  securing  owner- 
ahlp  can  constimers  control  tha  buslneaa  In- 
stitutions   that    serve    them.      CooocraUon 


Awakt 


tfVTif'MgTmq  nir  tjitmarks 


at  home  and  abroad  sticb  as  has  never  been 
seen  before  in  this  or  any  other  country  In 
the  world  Americans  have  definitely  deter- 
mined to  keep  ablaze  the  torch  at  liberty, 
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been  killed.  Tens  of  thousands  have  been 
wounded.  But  England's  determination  to 
fight  on  to  ultimate  vlc-ory  has  never  fal- 
tered. Why?  Because  tt.e  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple has  not  been  brcken — ^It  has  been 
strengthened. 

For  4  long  years  Japan  has  waged  a  war 
on  China  with  a  brutality  unparalleled  in 
modern  times.  Three  million  Chinese — 
1,000,000  of  them  civilians — have  been  killed. 
Uncounted  millions  have  been  wounded,  and 
because  of  lack  of  medical  supplies  thousands 
of  major  operations  have  been  performed 
without  anesthetic.  Fifty  million  Chinese 
left  their  homes  in  the  coastal  areas  and 
are  refugees  in  the  western  provinces.  Two 
million  Chinese  children  have  been  orphaned. 
And  yet,  despite  all  thewe  disasters.  China 
fights  on  with  dogged  courage,  confident  that 
it  will  turn  back  the  Japanese  hordes,  win 
the  war,  and  maintain  its  independence. 
Why?  Because  the  splrl"  of  the  people  has 
not  been  broken — It  has  been  strengthened. 
What  is  the  lesson  here  for  America?  It 
Is  clear  and  it  is  challenging. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  building  a  huge  arsenal 
for  defense  of  our  democracy  as  well  as  others 
resisting  totalitarian  aggiesslon.  We  are  re- 
solved to  safeguard  our  way  of  life  against 
those  who  would  destroy  it.  We  are  pre- 
paring for  any  eventuality  that  may  arise. 

It  would  likely  be  fatal  for  us  to  be  blinded 
by  the  synthetic  prosperl-y  which  this  policy 
will  bring.  There  is  nothing  sound  about 
an  armament-produced  prosperity.  It  is 
ephemeral  and  fleeting  and  serves  no  eco- 
nomic purpose  although  the  necessity  of  It 
admits  of  no  argument. 

America's  need  lies  in  a  resurgence  of  cour- 
age and  self-reliance  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dividual and  a  rededlcation  of  leadership  to 
the  greatest  good  for  the,  greatest  number. 
The  dominant  characteristics  of  the  American 
people  always  have  been  those  qualities  so 
requisite  today,  but  for  too  long  and  for  too 
many  they  have  been  allowed  to  lie  dor- 
mant. The  emergency  of  the  times,  as  well 
as  the  record  of  the  last  two  decades,  calls 
for  more  inspired  and  unselfish  leadership 
In  government,  business,  agriculture,  and 
labor.  Too  often,  organized  business,  or- 
ganized labor,  organized  agriculture,  and 
bureaucratic  government  have  pursued  their 
own  selfish  objectives  without  giving  thought 
to  the  general  welfare  of  all  of  the  people. 
But  If  we  are  going  t.3  have  enlightened 
leadership — and  have  it  we  must — then  the 
people  must  earn  the  kind  of  leadership 
which  win  safeguard  their  welfare,  spiritually 
and  materially,  from  attiick  within  or  with- 
out. Self-reliance  and  enterprise  must  take 
the  place  of  bread  lines  and  circuses.  Group 
antagonisms  and  class  jealousies  must  be 
throttled. 

The  character  of  a  nation  Is  but  the  com- 
posite of  the  individuals  who  comprise  that 
nation.  Our  greatest  hope  for  the  future 
rests  not  upon  the  airplanes,  battleships, 
tanks,  and  cannon  which  we  are  so  fervently 
building  at  the  moment  but  upon  each  and 
every  one  of  us  embracing  a  new  attitude 
toward  our  country  and  Its  welfare.  We  can 
rightfully  take  vast  encouragement  from  the 
statement  made  by  Williiim  S.  Knudsen,  Di- 
rector General  of  the  Office  of  Production 
Management,  who,  when  he  was  asked  during 
a  congressional  hearing  tow  he  came  to  give 
up  a  highly  remunerative  position  in  indus- 
try to  accept  the  very  trying  job  of  directing 
defense  efforts,  replied: 

"I  hope  this  doesn't  sound  sentimental. 
I've  been  here  41  years  and  this  country  has 
been  pretty  good  to  me.  I  was  in  a  position 
to  work  without  salary.  I  felt  that  if  I  could 
do  something,  I'd  like  to  do  it." 

Not  many  of  us  can  afford  to  work  without 
wages.  But  every  American  should  be  able 
to  extend  his  vision  to  Include  not  alone  the 
personal  interests  Immediately  ahead  but  also 


the  lasting  welfare  of  himself  and  the  com- 
munity. In  the  final  analysis,  only  that 
which  Is  good  for  the  whole  is  good  for  any 
part  thereof. 

If  that  be  our  philosophy,  then  America 
can  become  not  only  the  arsenal  for  de- 
mocracy but  the  gtiardian  of  democratic 
Ideals. 


Farm  CooperatiTet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  July  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  3),  1941- 


LETTER  FROM  M.  D.  LINCOLN.  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  OHIO  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERA- 

■noN 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago  in  a  study  which  I  was  making 
of  cooperative  institutions  as  they  appliy 
to  farmers,  and  also  as  they  apply  to  con- 
sumers, in  preparation  for  an  address  I 
expected  to  deliver  in  the  Senate  on  the 
subject,  among  other  things,  I  had  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  M.  D.  Lincoln,  secretary  of 
the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  in 
regard  to  the  work  of  various  cooperative 
farm  organizations,  particularly  the  one 
of  which  he  was  secretary,  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  country.  I  find,  for 
instance,  among  other  things,  although 
not  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, that  this  cooperative  organization 
of  fanners,  feeling  aggrieved  at  the  price 
they  had  to  pay  for  fertilizer,  invested 
$275,000  in  the  building  of  a  fertilizer 
plant,  and  the  price  of  fertilizer  immedi- 
ately went  down,  so  that  the  farmers  for 
that  year  saved  $750,000  in  the  price  they 
had  to  pay  for  fertilizer;  the  investment 
they  then  made  being  only  $275,000. 

I  had  a  very  interesting  letter  at  that 
time  from  Mr.  Lincoln  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ohio  Fabm  Buheau  Federation 

Columhus.  Ohio.  May  2,  1941. 

Dear  Senator  Norris:  I  have  made  some 
studies  of  the  T.  N.  E.  C.  reports  on  the  con- 
centration of  economic  power  in  the  insurance 
field.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Committee  has 
done  a  splendid  piece  of  work  In  making  an 
analysis  of  the  facts,  but  they  did  not  Include 
cooperative  insurance  as  one  of  the  solutions 
to  the  problem. 

I  think  it  is  essential,  to  round  out  the  pic- 
ture, to  present  some  of  the  facts  with  re- 
spect to  the  present  accomplishments  and 
methods  of  business  of  the  cooperative  In- 
surance services,  as  well  as  the  things  which 
they  can  accomplish  In  the  future  in  provid- 
ing consximers  with  the  most  desirable  kind 
of  insurance  service  at  reasonable  cost. 

Insurance  companies  have  come  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  Institutions  In  our 
economic  life.    The  legal  reserve  life  Insur- 


ance companies  have  assets  of  28  billions  of 
dollars.  Their  annual  Income  is  almost  as 
large  as  the  Income  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  these  few  institutions  is  concentrated 
economic  p>ower  over  millions  of  people,  over 
vast  areas  of  economic  life.  The  26  largest 
companies  alone  hold  12  percent  of  all  Fed- 
eral Government  bonds,  17  percent  of  railroad 
bonds,  18  percent  of  utUity  bonds,  12  percent 
of  industrial  bonds,  19  percent  of  the  farm 
mortgage  debt,  and  13  percent  of  the  urban 
real  estate  debt. 

This  is  not  economic  democracy.  It  gives 
vast  power  to  a  mere  handful  of  people  to 
decide  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  receive 
credit,  to  determine  what  businesses  shall 
fiourish  and  what  businesses  shaU  not,  and 
to  regulate  interest  rates,  policy  terms,  pre- 
mium costs  in  their  own  and  not  in  the 
Interest  of  policyholders. 

Among  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  the 
T.  N.  E.  C.  investigation  was  the  situation  that 
13  families  in  America  hold  control  over  the 
Nation's  200  largest  corporations,  which  in 
turn  hold  over  half  of  all  American  business 
assets. 

These  13  families  own  stock  valued  at  al- 
most $3,000,000,000.  On  the  other  hand, 
half  the  stockholders  of  America's  200  largest 
corporations  own  only  3  percent  of  their 
value.  Five  percent  of  the  stockholders  own 
70  percent  of  the  companies'  value. 

"This  is  not  economic  democracy.  This  Is 
economic  autocracy.  Its  ramifications  are  as 
fine  and  as  manifold  as  the  famous  "spider 
web"  you  described  to  the  Senate  sometime 
ago.  What  benefit  is  political  democracy 
when  we  have  autocracy  in  otir  economic 
life?  Can  a  man  be  really  free  politically  if 
his  economic  affairs  are  controlled  by  a  few 
people  far  beyond  his  reach?  Can  economic 
dictatorship  and  political  democracy  long 
exist  side  by  side? 

The  inevitable  restilts  of  this  control  are 
evident  in  the  underinsurance  of  farmers  and 
wage  earners,  as  well  as  the  excessive  costs  of 
insurance  and  the  high  rate  of  lapsatlon. 

The  working  population — farmers  and 
wage  earners — are  not  so  adequately  covered 
by  life  Insurance  as  some  publicity  would 
lead  us  to  believe.  Eleven  percent  of  the 
heads  of  these  families  have  no  insurance 
whatsoever.  Those  who  are  insured  have 
small  policies.  One  of  every  four  wage  earn- 
ers either  has  no  insurance  at  all,  or  a  ix>llcy 
the  value  of  which  is  less  than  $500;  two  out 
of  five  have  policies  of  less  than  $1,000;  and 
three  out  of  four  have  policies  of  less  than 
$2,000. 

Fifty  million  wage  earners  paid  almost 
$800,000,000  for  so-called  industrial  insur- 
ance in  a  single  year,  equivalent  to  6  percent 
of  their  Income.  These  premium  payments 
amounted  to  three  times  as  much  as  they 
would  have  paid  for  an  equal  amount  of 
ordinary  life  Insurance.  Thus  does  concen- 
tration of  economic  power  exact  its  toll. 

But  the  most  tragic  story  of  all  is  the  story 
of  the  rate  of  lapsatlon  of  industrial  insur- 
ance  policies.  Only  a  trifling  number  of 
such  policies  remain  In  force  tmtll  their  pur- 
pose is  served.  In  the  period  from  1928  to 
1937.  97  percent  of  industrial  policies  were 
lapsed  or  surrendered.  Thus  the  great  bulk 
of  these  policies  never  fulflUed  their  obliga- 
tions. 

At  least  the  broad  outlines  of  the  Insurance 
problem  are  being  recognized.  But  the  co- 
operative Insurance  movement  which  ad- 
dresses its  efforts  specifically  at  the  heart  of 
the  problem  has  not  received  the  considera- 
tion or  the  recognition  which  its  merits  war- 
rant. 

Co<q>eratlon  In  all  fields  makes  economics 
work  for  constuners  in  place  of  exploiting 
them.  Cooperation  changes  the  methods  of 
business  to  democracy.  Each  member  of  a 
cooperative  has  one  vote,  and  only  one,  in 
determining  the  policies  of  his  organization. 
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end  this  terrible  slaughter  of  women  and 
children  and  aged  people,  that  we  become  an 
active  part  of  the  defense  of  liberty  and 
democracy,  and  help  to  stop  for  aU  time  this 


statement  to  the  effect  that  America  was 
going  to  have  to  send  an  army  to  Europe 
in  the  present  war.  We  have  rendered 
all  the  aid  we  could  to  Great  Britain 


intelligent  and  as  capable  of  economic- 
ally distributing  electricity  as  are  the 
people  of  Ontario. 
Windsor,  Ontario,   gets  power  from 
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Cooperation  eluDgcs  the  ownenhlp  at  bual- 
neaa  to  eoncumcn.  Only  by  securljig  owncr- 
•tUp  can  oonemnen  control  Um  buelneaa  In- 
•Ututions  tbat  lerve  them.  Cooperation 
changes  the  aim  at  bualoeaa  to  Mrvlcc.  Being 
owned  by  the  people  they  eerve.  cooperatives 
are  motivated  by  the  desire  to  serve  rather 
than  the  dealre  to  make  proflta.  When  you 
do  bualneas  with  youraeJl  there  la  no  incen- 
tlYs  to  cheat  yourscU 

Cooperation  la  nc  beautltul  b\it  lm|;»actlcal 
theory  While  It  haa  brotight  vast  beneflu  to 
people  in  all  wallu  of  llle  all  over  the  world.  It 
la  best  known  is*  its  benefits  to  farmen  In 
thla  country 

Cooperatlvea  have  demoosuated  that  they 
can  reduce  the  price  levels  at  the  things 
people  b\iy,  and  without  monopoly  controls. 
They  need  to  transact  only  enough  bualneas 
In  any  field— usually  10  to  15  percent  ol  the 
total  la  suffldent — to  set  up  standards  of 
prtoc.  quality,  and  service. 

TtUa  they  have  done  with  amatang  eftectlve- 
ncss  In  a  number  ot  economic  activities  Co- 
operaUves  have  rcdtweo  the  cost  at  automo- 
bile laauranea  to  M  percent  lesa  than  the 
pre-war  price:  electricity.  60  percent;  gaaollna, 
M  percent:  farm  credit.  8S  percent:  fenuixer, 
ao  percent:  and  feed.  4  percent.  And  remem- 
ber that  some  at  these  oommcxuties  were  100 
percent  or  more  above  the  pre-war  {vice  eev- 
cral  yeara  ago  This  cooperation  has  done, 
with  the  support  and  asrtstance  of  B.  B.  A. 
tn  elcetrlflcatloo  and  at  the  F  C  A.  in  farm 
credit 

What  they  have  done  tn  theae  Unee.  eo- 
operattvea  can  duplicate  in  life  insurance. 
To  provide  adequate  life  insurance  protection 
tor  tow-UMOsne  groupa,  lor  eaample.  the  Farm 
Bureau  Life  Inaorance  Co.  has  just  begim  the 
writing  at  a  low-coat  policy  in  units  of  $600 
each  which  costa  only  f6.2t  a  year  at  age  86 
and  glvee  pure  insurance  protection  This 
coat  Is  only  a  fraction  ot  the  cost  of  conven- 
tional ao-callad  Industrial  inauranoe.  Its  cost 
la  so  low  that  lapaatloo  and  surrenders  should 
be  Infrequent,  even  in  times  of  disaster  and 
cconoeolc  depreeston  In  low-lneoma  families 
the  margin  between  the  amount  at  income 
racMvcd  and  the  amount  at  money  required 
to  purchase  the  necessities  at  life  is  small. 
OoMequently.  we  regard  It  at  utmoat  tmpor- 
tanoe  that  insuraitce  cosu  be  aa  low  aa 
possible. 

finally,  tba  aaoondary  functloo  at  tnaor- 
anoe  ts  to  serve  aa  a  itaervolr  at  finance.  In 
convantlooal  companies,  mveetment  funds  ara 
plarert  where  they  can  make  the  greatest 
•ootnbutloD  to  the  few  who  ara  in  eootrol. 
Often  theee  funds  are  invested  in  such  a  way 
that  they  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  very 
people  who  contributed  them  by  payment  ot 
Ineuranct  premiuma. 

Cooperatives  lend  their  funds,  wherever  poa- 
alble.  to  the  people  who  created  them  for  the 
purchase  of  homes  or  farms,  for  investment 
In  cooperative  buslneea,  and  for  such  other 
purpoeea  as  vrlll  benefit  them  which  are  sanc- 
tioned by  law.  by  inauranoe  regulation  and 
aound  bualneea  practice  The  full  import  of 
auch  an  inveatment  policy  can  only  be  real- 
ised by  thoae  who  have  had  loans  called  in 
time  of  strees.  and  who  have  loet  farms  azMl 
homes  which  they  had  labored  a  lifetime  to 
creau. 

Ilila  la  a  briaC  summary  ct  what  coopera- 
tlvee  can  do  to  alleviate  some  of  the  problems 
which  are  created  by  the  concentration  of 
wealth.  We  In  the  cooperative  insurance 
movement  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
United  Btatee  and  their  duly  elected  repre- 
acntatlvea  should  have  this  information.  For 
this  maiin  may  wa  icspcetfully  urge  your 
careful  consideration  of  this  point  of  view. 

Wtth  every  appredatlon  of  your  many  good 
tn  the  Intvcat  ct  the  welfare  of  all  the 
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Seeretsry- 


RADIO  Apn^^'gtf*  OF  FRED  B   TOWNSEND 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  address  broadcast  from 
Station  KTAR.  in  Phoenix  on  July  3.  by 
Fred  Blaii  Townsend,  vice  chairman  of 
the  Arizona  division  of  the  Committee  to 
Defend  America.  The  subject  of  the  ad- 
dress was  Awake  America. 

There  Mng  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoro, 
as  follows: 

Ladler  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence I  doubt  U  the  Fourth  of  July  In  all  our 
history  ha»  evei  meant  ar  much  to  Ameri- 
cans as  It  means  thU  yeai  of  1041  Foi  tbia 
year  we  are  very  soberly  aware  of  the  dlfler- 
ences  betweet.  democratic  liberty  and  totali- 
tarian slavery;  and  we  are  defln>tely  and 
qvUetly  determined  to  dc  wbatevei  may  be 
necessary  to  preserve  the  Ubertles  for  which 
our  ancestors  fought 

Tomorrow  will  be  the  anniversary  ot  our 
Independence,  of  the  day  when  our  fore- 
father* served  notice  oj  the  world  that 
thenceforth  and  forever  amen,  oax  people 
would  worship  as  they  pleased.  wotUd  have 
the  right  of  free  speech  would  be  Judged 
according  to  law  and  not  by  the  whims  of 
autocracy,  and  that  no  one  cotild  tell  them 
what  t('  do  or  what  net  tc  do.  as  iunfi  ac  they 
acted  within  the  lawa  they  volimtarlly  en- 
acted through  their  duly  elected  representa- 
Uvea. 

All  theee  blesalngs  were  secured  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Uves  and  ttte  fortunea  of  those 
who  wUIlngly  gave  all  ttey  bad  ttc  tbat  a 
wurth-whllc  tystem  of  existence,  a  democratic 
way  at  life.  If  you  please  oculd  be  handed 
down  tc  posterity  as  a  heritage  and  could 
live  fonrver  as  an  example  and  as  an  loBplra- 
tlon  for  all  the  people  of  all  the  world. 

Today  more  than  at  az.y  time  Ic  all  our 
national  life,  these  liutltutions  ol  human 
freedom  are  in  Jeopardy  Their  very  fuunda- 
tUms  are  threatened  We  have  seen  in  the 
past  few  months,  nuin)  peace-livtng  and 
peace-loving  peoples  reduced  to  practical 
slavery  by  the  Nazi  dictatur.  wboae  sole  ob- 
ject and  purpose  la  puwei  and  more  power; 
power  to  subjugate  the  world  and  force  its 
people  to  serve  as  slaves  to  a  new  order.  In 
which  man  la  nothing  and  the  state  is  all- 
powerful. 

Today,  on  the  eve  of  our  national  birth- 
day, we  cannot  afford  to  sit  idly  by  and  see 
the  steady  approach  of  the  Juggernaut  that — 
unless  we  stop  it — will  inevitably  take  from 
us  our  bleeslngB  of  liberty  and  impose  upon 
our  free  peoples  the  shameftil  existence  tu- 
der  which  so  many  European  peoples  are  liv- 
ing today.  The  time  has  come  to  speak 
plainly,  to  fully  realize  the  dangers  that  con- 
front us,  and  to  consider  realistically  what  we 
can  du  and  what  we  must  do  if  we  want  to 
pieserve  for  our  children  the  heritage  our 
fathers  instittited  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
1776.  "niank  Ood,  we  Americans  have  seen 
the  handwriting  on  the  w^ll  and  have  sensed 
our  danger.  Today  our  whole  country  Is 
seething  with  activities  for  national  defense 


at  home  and  abroad  such  aa  has  never  been 

seen  before  in  this  or  any  other  country  In 
the  world  Americans  have  deflnlteiy  deter- 
mined to  keep  ablaze  the  torch  <a.  liberty. 
not  only  for  themselves  but  as  an  example 
and  an  inspiration  for  the  nations  aiul  the 
peoples  now  temporarily  enslaved 

To  meet  this  menace  two  things  are  nec- 
essary. Every  American  must  do  his  or  her 
duty  to  their  fullest  capacity;  and  every 
American  must  stand  solidly  back  of  our 
elected  and  constituted  authorities  in  what- 
ever measiu'es  are  necessary  to  the  success- 
ful defense  of  our  cotintry  and  its  Institu- 
tions. If  It  Is  possible,  each  of  us  should  be- 
come so  fully  Informed  as  to  realize  the  nec- 
essity for  each  step  In  our  program  of  de- 
fense; but.  If  thla  Is  impossible,  we  must 
nevertheless  respond  with  every  ounce  of 
energy  and  loyalty  to  the  program  deemed 
necessary  by  those  whom  we  have  chosen 
as  our  leaders. 

The  time  for  argtiment  Is  past.  Our  coun- 
try, our  hemisphere,  our  democratic  way  of 
life  is  in  the  gravest  peril  In  all  history  The 
forces  of  ruthless  domination  are  on  the 
march  Those  forces  have  annotinced  their 
Intention  of  destroying  democracy  and  en- 
slaving the  worldi  Each  and  every  one  of 
us,  whether  In  the  armed  forces  of  our 
coimtry  or  employed  in  a  defense  Industry 
or  on  the  farms,  or  carrying  on  the  routine 
business  and  professions  that  make  up  the 
fabric  ot  otir  national  life,  must  regard  our- 
selves as  a  part — an  integral  and  necessary 
part — of  the  program  of  defense,  and  give 
all  we  have  to  the  service  of  otir  country  and 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  of  mankind. 

Let  us  be  realistic.  Let  us  avoid  confu- 
sion Let  ufl  refuse  to  be  tangled  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  ideologies.  Our  course  is  clear. 
The  danger  to  our  Institutions  is  nazl-ism 
The  man  who  has  declared  he  will  reduce 
our  people  to  his  domination  and  control  Is 
Hitler.  Any  man  snd  any  nation  that  fights 
Hitler  Is.  during  that  time  and  for  that 
purpose,  our  friend  and  deserves  and  must 
have  our  support. 

We  may  not  love  England,  but  England 
has  always  been  our  first  line  of  defense. 
We  do  not  Uke  conununism,  and  we  never 
shall,  but  Russia  is  bravely  fighting  out  com- 
mon enemy.  The  common  problem  Is  to 
defeat  Hitler  and  to  destroy  nazi-lsm  and 
by  doing  so  to  insure  to  ourselves  our  con- 
tinued Uberty  and  to  give  to  all  the  world 
and  all  its  peoples  the  oppnlunlty  to  secure 
lit>erty  for  themselves. 

0\ir  leaders  are  etUl  hoping  we  can  stay 
out  of  war  and  sc  are  we  all.  We  aU  hope 
It  wUl  never  become  necessary  to  send  an 
army  to  foreign  shores.  But  we  must  realize 
that  the  only  way  to  avoid  that  Is  to  help 
defeat  Hitler  on  his  own  gztnmd.  and  to  do 
that  we  must  extend  all  aid  to  those  who 
are  fighting  him,  even  if  it  takes  the  use  of 
our  Navy  to  sweep  his  pirates  from  the  seas. 

At  this  very  moment  our  democratic 
brethren  of  the  British  Empire  are  fighting 
with  their  backs  to  the  wall.  Their  workers 
are  producing  as  they  never  produced  be- 
fore, with  a  solid  front  opposed  to  the 
enemy  In  England,  where  labor  is  stroiig. 
traditionally  strong,  not  a  move  or  a  mtirmtir 
of  labor  trouble  gets  In  the  way  of  produc- 
tion for  protection 

In  our  country,  where  our  danger  Is  Just 
as  grave  as  the  danger  to  England— but 
where,  thank  heaven,  we  are  still  not  being 
bombed— in  oiu'  country,  as  in  England,  we 
have  the  right  to  expect  that  our  workers 
will  give  the  same  loyal,  trouble-free  service 
to  the  defense  industries,  to  the  manuiac- 
ture  of  the  equipment  and  supplies  that  we 
must  have  for  our  own  defense,  at  home  and 
In  the  hands  of  our  allies,  as  do  the  workers 
In  Great  Britain.  Labor  trouble,  based  upon 
any  reason  whatever,  has  no  place  in  this 
time  of  world-wide  danger 

No  one  can  foretell  whether,  or  when,  we 
may  find  It  necessary,  In  order  to  bring  to  an 
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end  this  terrible  slaughter  of  women  and 
chUdren  and  aged  people,  that  we  become  an 
active  part  of  the  defenee  of  Uberty  and 
democracy,  and  help  to  stop  for  aU  time  this 
dictator  who  has  openly  declared  that  nothing 
wUl  stop  him  In  his  quest  for  world  domi- 
nation and  absolute  rule  under  his  so-called 
new  order— the  old,  old  order  of  subjuga- 
tion and  slavery.  Again  I  say.  we  are  fight- 
ing for  our  lives,  for  our  rights  as  free  men. 
for  the  rights  of  our  chUdren  and  our  chil- 
dren's ChUdren  to  have  the  blessings  we 
enjoy;  and  whether  we  fljht  only  as  "the 
arsenal  of  denocracy."  or  actually  In  the 
front  lines,  no  personal  motives  can  be  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  the  elBciency  and 
speed  of  defense  Industry  production. 

Tomorrow  wUl  be  the  Fourth  of  July,  the 
birthday  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
nation  the  world  has  ever  seen;  the  birthday 
of  the  one  nation  In  all  history  that,  through 
the  wisdom  of  its  founders,  has  given  its 
people  the  greatest  fields  of  opportunity,  the 
greatest  freedom  to  live,  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  living,  In  aU  the  world.  What  better 
day  could  we  find  to  rededlcate  our  lives  to 
the  great  task  ahead  of  us,  of  preserving 
democracy  for  ourselves  and  for  the  world? 
Each  day.  as  the  frightful  results  of  the 
awful  struggle  come  to  our  attention,  we 
become  more  and  more  determined  to  protect 
our  land  from  similar  destruction,  to  protect 
the  lives  of  ovu-  people  from  the  ravages  of 
the  Nazi  hordes — regardless  of  what  we  may 
have  to  do. 

Fields  of  white  crosses  In  France  are  mute 
evidence  of  the  price  we  paid  the  last  time  In 
otu-  effort  to  preserve  democracy.  Modern 
war  Is  much  more  terrible  In  Its  methods. 
Soldier  and  civilian  alfke  suffer  Its  terrors 
and  Its  ravages,  and  unless  America  awakens 
to  her  danger  she  may  have  to  pay  an  even 
greater  price  In  blood  and  sacrifice. 

Awake.  America,  to  your  perU.  Let  every 
red-blooded  American  man  and  woman  de- 
cide now  to  do  everything  In  his  or  her 
power  to  help  put  down  this  growing  men- 
ace to  the  happiness  of  free  people  through- 
out the   world. 

Already  mlUions  of  our  youth  are  pre- 
paring and  tra-ning  for  t*>^  events  that  may 
come.  It  Is  certainly  our  duty  to  back  them 
up.  to  give  our  fvUl  and  wholehearted  sup- 
port. If  we  are  to  hope  that  we  may  keep 
our  forms  of  government  and  freedom.  In 
this  land  of  plenty,  where  the  days  are  ftill 
of  sunshine  and  the  flag  Is  fuU  of  stars. 

United  States  of  America,  tomorrow  Is 
yoxir  birthday,  and  the  National  Security 
League  and  the  Committee  to  Defend  Amer- 
ica by  Aiding  the  Allies  invite  you  to  Join 
the  130,000,000  Americans  who  this  day 
pledge  their  renewed  allegiance  and  who  are 
resolved  to  keep  the  blessings  we  enjoy,  and 
which  have  made  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica the  greatest  and  finest  country  In  the 

world.  ...... 

The  United  States  of  America.  Intact.  Im- 
pregnable, now  and  forever.    We  salute  you. 


Keep  Our  Boys  Out  of  Europe 

REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSXFPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


statement  to  the  effect  that  America  was 
going  to  have  to  send  an  army  to  Europe 
in  the  present  war.  We  have  rendered 
all  the  aid  we  could  to  Great  Britain 
short  of  war.  but  I  think  we  ought  to  let 
the  American  people  and  the  British 
people  know  now  that  we  are  going  to 
stand  by  our  promises  to  the  American 
people  and  refuse  to  send  our  boys  to  die 
by  the  millions  in  the  bloody  hellholes 
of  Europe.  [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 


What  the  St  Lawrence  Development 
Would  Mean  to  the  Light  and  Power 
Consumers  in  the  Northeastern  Section 
of  the  United  States 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 


Thursday.  July  3.  1941 


Monday,  July  7. 1941 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  last  Saturday  General 
Wavell  of  the  British  Army  gave  out  a 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Beiter],  I  desire  to 
discuss  briefly  the  proposed  power  de- 
velopment on  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
and  to  show  what  it  will  mean  to  the  elec- 
tric light  and  power  users  of  New  York, 
New  England,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  all 
other  States  within  its  distribution 
radius. 

One  of  the  ablest  men  who  has  yet 
testified  before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  in  opposition  to  this  project 
was  Mr.  Bertram  D.  Tallamy.  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Niagara  Frontier  Planning 
Board.  He  admitted  that  this  power 
could  be  economically  generated  and 
transmitted  300  miles  from  the  dam  at 
from  4  to  4V2  aiills  a  kilowatt-hour,  as 
the  following  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee will  show: 

Mr.  Rankin.  Then,  you  could  generate  this 
St.  Lawrence  power  and  transmit  It  within 
that  300-mUe  radius  and  lay  It  down  for 
less  than  5  mills  (a  kilowatt -hour),  cotild 
you  not,  say  for  4  to  4^^  mills? 

Mr.  Taixamy.  Yes;  we  can. 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  believe  It  was  stated.  I  think 
the  New  York  power  authority  stated  they 
could  lay  It  down  within  a  300-mlle  line  for 
less  than  4  mills;  would  that  be  about  right? 

Mr.  Tallamy.  Yes;  I  think  you  are  right. 

Now  remember  that  a  300-mile  radius 
would  cover  almost  the  entire  State  of 
New  York,  nearly  all  the  New  England 
States  and  about  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
And  if  we  should  add  the  Niagara  proj- 
ect, this  radius  would  cover  practically 
all  the  States  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, nearly  all  the  New  England 
States  and  a  large  portion  of  both  Ohio 
and  Michigan.  Then  electricity  could  be 
laid  down  anywhere  in  that  area  whole- 
sale for  around  4  to  4Vb  mills  a  kilowatt- 
hour.  Now  let  us  see  what  that  would 
mean.    The  people  in  that  area  are  as 


intelligent  and  as  capable  of  economic- 
ally distributing  electricity  as  are  the 
people  of  Ontario. 

Windsor,  Ontario,  gets  power  from 
Niagara  Palls  through  the  Ontario 
Hydro  Commission,  transmits  it  238 
miles  and  distributes  it  at  the  Ontario 
rates.  There  is  no  reason  why  elec- 
tricity should  not  be  distributed 
throughout  this  Niagara-St.  Lawrence 
area  at  the  Ontario  rates.  Let  us  see  _ 
what  it  would  mean  to  the  people  of  that 
section  of  the  country  if  this  were  done. 
Suppose  we  take  the  State  of  New  York 
first. 

NEW  YOBK 

In  1940  the  people  of  the  Stete  of  New 
York,  the  ultimate  consumers,  used 
15,613,493,000  kilowatt-hours  of  elec- 
tricity for  which  they  paid  $349,872,269. 

Under  the  Ontario  rates,  the  co.st  would 
have  been  $147.355,209— or  $201,517,060 
less. 

Think  of  It.  The  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  users  of  electricity  in 
that  State,  paying  an  overcharge  for  their 
electric  lights  and  power  amounting  to 
more  than  $200,000,000  a  year,  compared 
with  the  rates  paid  in  Ontario,  Just  across 
the  line. 

But  I  know  it  will  be  said  that  the  On- 
tario power  system  pays  no  taxes.  Let 
us  see  what  difference  that  makes.  The 
record  shows  that  all  the  taxes — includ- 
ing income  taxes,  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral— cash  contributions  and  free  services 
paid  or  rendered  in  the  State  of  New 
York  for  1  year  by  both  privately  and 
publicly  owned  electric  utilities  amounted 
to  $48,140,714.  Take  that  amount  from 
the  1940  overcharges  of  $201,517,060  and 
it  will  leave  a  net  annual  overcharge  of 
$153,376,346.  That  is  the  amoimt  of  the 
overcharges  paid  by  the  power  consumer^ 
in  the  State  of  New  York  last  year  after 
allowing  for  all  taxes,  cash  contributions, 
and  free  services  paid  or  rendered  by  both 
privately  and  publicly  owned  electric 
utilities. 

That  net  annual  overcharge  of  $153,- 
000,000  a  year  would  amount  to  more  in 
3  years  than  the  entire  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  this  whole  development. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Let  us  see  about 
the  other  States.  Suppose  we  take  Peim- 
sylvania  next. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

During  the  year  1940,  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  used  12,187.075,000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity  for  which  they 
paid  $216,110,577. 

Under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would 
have  been  $120,951,629— or  $95,158,948 
less.  In  other  words,  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  users  of  electric  light 
and  power,  paid  overcharges  amounting 
to  more  than  $95,000,000  a  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ontario  rates. 

The  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free 
services  paid  or  rendered  by  both  pri- 
vately and  publicly  owned  electric  utili- 
ties in  Pennsylvania  in  1  year  amounted 
to  $23,567,267.  Take  that  amount  from 
the  overcharges  of  $95,158,948.  and  it 
will  leave  a  net  annual  overcharge  paid 
by  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  of  $71,- 
582.681— after  allowing  for  all  taxes,  cash 
contributions,  and  free  services  paid  or 
rendered  by  both  privately  and  publicly 
owned  electric  utilities. 
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Now  let  va  take  the  New  England 
States.  

CONM  BLTIC  UT 

In  1940  the  people  of  Connecticut  used 
1^95,155.000  kilowatt-hours,  for  which 
they  paid  $42,954,245.  Under  the  On- 
tario rates  the  cost  would  have  been 
$19.625.883— or  $23,328,362  less. 

Taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free 
services  paid  or  rendered  by  both  pri- 
vately and  publicly  owned  electric  utili- 
ties for  1  year  in  Connecticut  amounted 
to  only  $5,150,721— leaving  a  net  annual 
overcharge  of  $18,177,641. 

MAIMS 

During  the  year  1940,  the  people  of 
Maine  used  1.031.376  kilowatt-hours,  for 
which  they  paid  $15,429,352.  Under  the 
Ontario  rates  the  cost  would  have  been 
$7.276.050— or  $8,153,320  less. 

The  taxes,  cash  contributions,  suid  free 
services  paid  or  rendered  by  both  pri- 
vately and  publicly  owned  electric  utilities 
for  1  year  in  the  State  of  Maine  amounted 
to  $1,631,208.  leaving  a  net  annual  over- 
charge of  $6,523,094. 

MAaSACHUSCl'lB 

In  1940  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
used  3.394.517,000  kilowatt-hours,  for 
which  they  paid  $97,198,887.  Under  the 
Ontario  rates  the  cost  would  have  been 
$39.993.925— or  $57,204,962  less. 

All  the  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and 
free  services  paid  or  rendered  by  both 
privately  and  publicly  owned  electric  util- 
ities in  1  year  in  Massachusetts  amoimted 
to  only  $16JM0.357,  which  leaves  a  net 
annual  overcharge  paid  for  their  elec- 
^trtcity  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
•mounting  to  $40,624,605. 
nw  BAicPSHntx 

In  1940  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
used  353.537.000  lUlowatt-hours,  for 
which  they  paid  $10,386,435.  Under  the 
Ontario  rates  the  cost  would  have  been 
$4,705,464.  or  $5,680,971  less. 

Taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free 
services  paid  or  rendered  in  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1  year  amounted  to  $1,779,659, 
leaving  a  net  annual  overcharge  of 
$3,901,312. 

BBOOB  ISLAlfO 

In  1940  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  used 
062,966.000  kilowatt-hours,  for  which 
they  paid  $17,102,401.  Under  the  Ontario 
rates  the  cost  would  have  been  $7,552,870, 
or  $9,549,531  less. 

Tlie  taxes,  cash  contributions  and  free 
services  in  Rhode  Island  for  1  yeai 
amounted  to  $1,557,952,  leaving  a  net 
overcharge  of  $7J)91,579. 

VBUfOMT 

In  1940.  the  people  of  Vermont  used 
240,261.000  kilowatt-hours  for  which  they 
paid  $7,046,061.  Under  the  Ontario  rates 
the  cost  would  have  been  $3,498,809,  or 
$3^17.252  less. 

The  taxes,  cash  contributions  .and  free 
services  in  Vermont  for  that  year 
amounted  to  $1,281,784.  leaving  a  net 
overcharge  of  $2,265,468. 

OHIO 

In  1940  the  people  of  Ohio  used 
7.544,469,000  kilowatt-hours  for  which 
tbey  paid  $143,981,047.  Under  the  On- 
tario rates  the  cost  would  have  been 
$76,580,973.  or  $67,400,074  less. 

The  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free 
aervices  in  Ohio  for  that  year  amounted 


to  $17,331,414,  leaving  a  net  overcharge 
of  $50,068,660. 

lOCHICAlf 

In  1940  the  people  of  Michigan  used 
5.391,354,000  kilowatt-hours  for  which 
they  paid  $108,456,214.  Under  the  On- 
tario ^tes  the  cost  would  have  been 
$53,298,969,  or  $55,157,245  less. 

The  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free 
services  amounted  to  $10,647,660.  leav- 
ing a  net  overcharge  of  $44,509,585. 

COMCLTTSIOIf 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  after  deduct- 
ing all  taxes,  cash  contributions  and  free 
services  rendered  by  privately  and  pub- 
licly owned  electric  utilities  In  the  States 
lying  within  the  distribution  radius  of 
this  St.  Lawrence  project  and  Niagara 
Palls,  the  people  of  those  States  were 
overcharged  last  year  $401,087,688.  ac- 
cording to  the  Ontario  rates. 

I  do  not  contend  that  there  would  be 
enough  power  generated  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  Niagara  Rivers  to  supply 
the  entire  demand  in  these  10  States,  but 
there  would  be  a  sufflclent  amount  to 
furnish  a  yardstick  that  would  force 
these  rates  down  to  their  normal  levels  in 
that  entire  area. 

Reduced  rates  always  bring  Increased 
consumption,  and  Increased  consumption 
brings  a  greater  use  of  those  electric  ap- 
pliances necessary  to  relieve  the  drudg- 
ery and  add  to  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  every  home  as  well  as  the 
success  of  every  business  establishment. 

If  properly  managed,  this  project 
would  do  for  the  people  of  that  great 
northeastern  section  of  our  country  what 
the  T.  V.  A.  has  done  for  the  people  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley  area.  It  would 
bring  a  new  day  of  progress  and  pros- 
perity for  the  great  masses  of  the  people 
of  that  area  who  pay  the  electric  bills. 
Besides,  it  would  conserve  a  great  natu- 
ral resource  that  is  now  going  to  waste. 


The  Power  To  Tax  Is  tlie  Power  to 
Destroy  and  To  Ke^  Alite 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

or  WASHINCTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  July  7. 1941 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  fair  and  just  taxation  is  the 
bulwark  of  democracy.  Democratic  prin- 
ciples cannot  survive  in  a  nation  where 
inequitable  tax  burdens  are  imposed  upon 
the  people. 

A  study  of  history  reveals  that  the 
democratic  way  of  life  has  gone  forward 
only  when  just  taxation  prevailed.  The 
history  of  the  rise  of  representative  gov- 
ernment in  the  world  consists  chiefly  of 
the  people's  struggle  for  control  over  the 
public  purse  strings — the  control  of  taxa- 
tion and  appropriation.  Our  constitu- 
tional form  of  government  developed 
largely  because  transference  of  the  source 
of  governmental  authority  from  the  per- 


son of  the  ruler  to  the  people  brought 
about  sounder  principles  of  taxation. 
King  John  in  accepting  the  Magna  Carta 
at  Runnymede  in  1215  abandoned  his 
authority  for  high-handed  and  unfair 
taxation,  giving  the  barons  more  control 
over  the  levying  and  spending  of  taxes. 

At  the  time  the  common  people  were 
not  represented  In  the  council,  and  the 
struggle  was  between  the  King  and  his 
barons.  Between  the  granting  of  the 
Magna  Carta  in  1215  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  1689,  the  English 
people,  from  which  our  American  stock 
has  largely  descended,  and  whose  tradi- 
tions guide  us  in  our  destiny,  pressed 
steadily  for  enlargement  of  their  control 
over  taxation  and  appropriation.  The 
Bill  of  Rights  transferred  the  taxing 
power  from  the  Crown  to  Parliament. 

The  American  Colonies  broke  away 
from  their  mother  country  largely  be- 
cause of  the  unfair  tax  burdens  that  were 
imposed  upon  them  through  the  arbitrary 
dictates  of  King  George  HI.  The 
colonists  believed  that  democratic  free- 
dom could  not  exist  and  flourish  under 
any  system  of  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation. The  American  Revolution 
thus  was  brought  about  chiefly  from  un- 
fair taxation  policies. 

As  representatives  of  a  democratic 
people,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
therefore,  in  this  critical  time  should  ex- 
amine carefully  the  guiding  principles  of 
taxation  to  be  used  in  framing  the  levies 
needed  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  na- 
tional-defense program. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  confident 
that  my  colleagues  will  be  interested  In 
the  illuminating  editorial  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Liberty  magazine,  July  5,  1941, 
entitled  "We  Cannot  Recede  One  Inch." 
I  am  also  republishing  my  brief  speech 
delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
May  27.  1941,  to  which  the  editorial  re- 
fers, and  also  the  editorial  which  was 
published  in  Liberty  magazine.  May  24, 
1941.  entitled  "Truer  Words  Were  Never 
Spoken,"  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  speech. 
These  constitute  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive symposium  of  views  in  regard 
to  this  most  vital  and  important  subject 
of  taxation,  which  Is  going  to  be  before 
us  for  consideration  during  the  coming 
weeks  and  months. 

[From  Liberty  magazine  of  May  24,  1941] 

TKT7KR  WORDS  WXRK  NXVZK  SPOKXN 

"The  power  to  tax  Is  the  power  to  destroy." 

Thus  spoke  John  Marshall,  who  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago  was  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  His  warning 
on  the  peril  of  unwise  taxation  was  uttered 
not  to  the  lawmakers  of  hla  time  alone  but 
to  all  the  future  tax  tjatherers  of  history. 
Today  his  words  ring  out  in  solemn  warning 
while  the  Congress  sits  in  Washington  and 
wrangles  over  the  new  tax  bill. 

A  Niagara  of  words  Is  flowing  out  of  the 
Capitol,  a  torrent  of  flummery  and  flap- 
doodle, with  here  and  there  a  little  wave  of 
common  sense.  Admittedly  a  grave  task  con- 
fronts the  representatives  of  the  people. 
They  have  to  find  cash  to  pay  the  bills.  New 
taxes,  more  burdensome  taxes,  are  inevitable. 
But,  to  hear  some  of  these  gentlemen,  one 
would  think  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
patience  of  the  average  citizen,  no  bottom  to 
his  pocketbook. 

Worse,  some  of  our  lawmakers  seem  deter- 
mined to  destroy  the  very  basis  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  that  our  standard  of 
living  Is  the  product  of  three  basic  factors — 
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high  earnings,  mass  production,  and  low 
taxes.  No  coimtry  In  Europe  has  ever  known 
the  blessings  that  are  ours  because  of  that 
threefold  economic  foundation.  That  is  why 
the  American  standard  of  living  surpasses  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Everybody  also  knows  that  low  taxes  played 
an  Immense  part  in  this  great  development 
of  our  covmtry.  Before  the  last  war,  even 
when  we  piled  State  and  local  taxes  on  Fed- 
eral taxes,  the  average  for  the  entire  country 
amounted  to  only  about  7  percent  per  per- 
son. All  argument  to  the  contrary,  this 
country,  at  least  at  this  writing.  Is  not  at 
war,  yet  last  year  the  average  tax  was  well 
over  20  percent. 

And  today  we  hear  our  Washington  law^ 
makers  threatening  to  crack  down  on  us 
with  new  taxes  that  may  well  frighten  any 
citizen  into  expecting  that  before  long  we 
shall  reach  the  British  tax  average.  That 
wUl  mean  that  50  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
earned  In  this  country  will  go  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  In  all  the  hullabaloo  does  one  hear 
any  clarion  cry  for  economy  in  fields  other 
than  defense?  One  hears  a  few  courageous 
voices,  but  they  are  drowned  out  by  the  brat- 
tle anc^,  brangle  of  their  fellows. 

We  do  not  have  to  wait  until  we  reach  the 
British  tax  average  for  a  decline  in  the 
American  standard  of  living.  It  is  already 
declining  Prices  are  increasing  rapidly,  and 
so  are  taxes.  After  all,  a  dollar  Is  only  100 
cents,  and  if  30  cents  go  to  taxes,  only  70 
cents  are  left  for  all  the  necessities  and 
desires   of   life. 

As  prices  go  up,  the  purchasing  value  of 
that  70  cents  must  go  down. 

So  the  consumer — and  that  means  you 
and  me  and  everybody  else — is  forced  to 
economize.  The  couple  that  went  to  the 
movies  twice  a  week  will  see  a  picture  only 
once  a  week.  That  means  catastrophe  for 
the  motion-picture  business,  decreased  earn- 
ings, decreased  employment,  and — mark  this 
well — decreased  taxes  paid  by  that  Industry 
It  Is  a  vicious  circle. 

The  end  of  it  all — distant  and,  let  us  hope, 
not  inevitable — Is  the  standard  of  living  low- 
ered to  a  mere  subsistence  level.  For  a 
thousand  years  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Europe  lived  at  such  a  level.  We 
called  that  thousand  years  the  Dark  Ages. 

Have  our  lawmakers  in  Washington  been 
too  busy  with  their  fantastic  proposals  to 
read  history? 

And,  while  we  are  asking  questions,  here 
is  another  President  Roosevelt  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  he  believes  In  high  taxes, 
not  only  because  our  defense  program  re- 
quires the  money,  but  also  to  impress  the 
Nation  with  the  seriousness  of  the  European 
situation  so  far  as  It  affects  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  cryptic  utterance.  The  latest  Gal- 
lup poll  reports  that  79  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  resolutely  against 
American  armies  entering  the  war.  Is  it  this 
79  percent  to  which  the  President  wishes  to 
give  such  drastic  Instruction?  If  so,  what 
Is  the  lesson?  What,  specifically,  does  he  fear 
that  we  do  not  understand? 

A  democracy  calls  for  plain  speaking.  Be- 
fore the  gentlemen  in  the  Congress  carry  out 
some  of  their  fabulous  tax  schemes,  before 
we  endanger  the  very  foundations  of  Ameri- 
can existence,  why  not  speak  frankly.  Mr. 
President,  and  tell  us  why  we  should  tax  our- 
selves to  destruction? 

[Speech  of  Hon.  Martin  F.  Smtth,  May  27, 
1941] 

"POV(rEB    TO    TAX    IS    POWER    TO    KEEP    ALIVl" — 
CHUET  JUSTICE   MARSHALL 

Mr.  Smith  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
is  amazing  how  a  disjointed  quotation  and 
half  truth  can  gain  currency.  How  often  do 
we  hear  It  repeated  that  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall said  that  "the  power  to  tax  Is  the  power 
to  destroy"?    Writers  and  speakers  have  vied 


with  each  other  in  repeating  this  statement 
until  it  has  become  a  classic;  and  now  that 
we  are  considering  tax-revenue  legislation.  It 
is  being  worn  threadbare.  One  of  the  latest 
uses  of  this  half  quotation  is  In  the  edito- 
rial columns  of  the  visually  accurate  Liberty 
magazine,  under  the  brlUlant  editorship  of 
Mr.  Pulton  Oursler,  in  Its  issue  of  May  24, 
1941. 

What  did  Chief  Justice  Marshall  really  say? 
Let  me  quote,  in  the  Interests  of  truth  and 
historical  accuracy,  his  exact  wordg.  In  the 
celebrated  case  of  McCuUoch  against  Mary- 
land, decided  in  1819,  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
said: 

"That  the  power  to  tax  Involves  the  power 
to  destroy;  that  the  power  to  destroy  may 
defeat  and  nullify  the  power  to  create" — 

But  he  also  said,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
immediate  context,  but  is  strangely  omitted 
from  the  quotation,  and  yet  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant part  of  his  statement,  to  wit: 

"The  power  to  tax  is  the  one  great  power 
on  which  the  whole  national  fabric  Is  based. 
It  is  not  only  the  power  to  destroy  but  also 
the  power  to  keep  alive." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  conceive  of  no  more  ap- 
propriate time  to  make  this  correction  and 
point  out  what  Chief  Justice  Marshall  really 
did  say  than  at  this  present  time.  We  are 
now  considering  a  new  tax-revenue  measure 
to  finance  our  national-defense  program.  We 
are  levying  taxes  to  defray  the  cost  of  pro- 
tecting, maintaining,  and  preserving  our  Gov- 
ernment and  Institutions  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic.  Certainly  there  could 
be  no  more  proper  exercise  of  the  taxing 
power  vested  in  the  Congress  under  the  Con- 
stitution than  this  very  power.  This  power 
Chief  Justice  MarshaU  declared  to  be  "the 
power  to  keep  alive,"  and  clearly  proves  how 
true  were  his  words,  tl  at — 

"The  power  to  tax  Is  the  one  great  power 
on  which  the  whole  national  fabric  is  based. 
It  is  not  only  the  power  to  destroy  but  also 
the  power  to  keep  alive." 

I  From  Liberty  magazine  of  July  S,  1941 1 

WE   CANNOT  RECEDE    1    INCH 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  othei  day  the  Honorable  Martin  F. 
Smcth,  from  the  third  district  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  arose  and  addressed  the  Chair: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  amazing  how  a  dis- 
jointed quotation  and  half-truth  can  gain 
currency.  How  often  do  we  hear  it  repeated 
that  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said  "That  the 
power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy  •  •  •.' 
One  of  the  latest  uses  of  this  half  quotation 
Is  In  the  editorial  columns  in  the  usuaUy 
accurate  Liberty  magazine  under  the  brU- 
liant  editorship  of  Mr  Fulton  Oxirsler,  In  its 
Issue  of  May  24,  1941. 

"What  did  Chief  Justice  Marshall  really 
say?  Let  me  quote  In  the  interests  of  truth 
and  historical  accuracy  his  exact  words.  In 
the  celebrated  case  of  McCulloch  v.  Maryland, 
decided  In  1819,  Chief  Justice  MarshaU  said: 

"  That  the  power  to  tax  Involves  the 
power  to  destroy;  that  the  power  to  destroy 
may  defeat  and  n\illlfy  the  power  to 
create — ' 

"But  he  also  said,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
immediate  context  but  Is  strangely  omitted 
from  the  quotation  and  yet  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant part  of  his  statement,  to  wit:  The 
power  to  tax  is  the  one  great  power  on  which 
the  whole  national  fabric  is  based.  It  is  not 
only  the  power  to  destroy  but  also  the  power 
to  keep  alive.'  ^ 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  conceive  of  no  more 
appropriate  time  to  make  this  correction  and 
point  out  what  Chief  Justice  Marshall  really 
did  say  than  at  this  present  time.  We  are 
now  considering  a  new  tax-revenue  measure 
to  finance  our  national-defense  program.  We 
are  levying  taxes  to  defray  the  cost  of  pro- 
tecting, maintaining,  and  preserving  our  Gov- 
ernment and  institutions  against  the  ene- 
mies, foreign  and  domestic.    Certainly,  tliere 


can  be  no  more  proper  exercise  of  the  taxing 
power  reserved  In  the  Congress  under  the 
Constitution  than  this  very  power.  This  fact 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  declared  to  be  'the 
power  to  keep  alive'  and  clearly  proved  how 
true  were  his  words  that  "the  power  to  tax 
is  the  one  great  power  on  which  the  whole 
fabric  is  based.  It  is  not  only  the  power  to 
destroy  but  also  the  power  to  keep  alive.' " 

Liberty  is  glad  that  Representative  SMrm 
has  seen  fit  to  debate  the  point  made  by  this 
editorial  exactly  where  it  should  be  debated — 
before  the  tax-levying  power  which  is  the 
Congress.  We  are  sorry  he  did  not  read  the 
whole  article  to  the  Congress. 

On  one  point  we  are  in  absolute  agreement 
with  Mr.  SMrrH — if  we  wish  to  have  a  gov- 
ernment, we  must  pay  for  it.  No  one  has 
ever  used  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
to  suggest  either  that  we  should  not  pay  for 
government  or  that  we  should  have  no  gov- 
ernment 

But  Liberty  cannot  recede  1  Inch  from  that 
editorial.  We  maintain  that  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  in  the  case  of  McCulloch  v.  Mary- 
land, took  a  long  and  deliberate  step  t)eyond 
the  meaning  Mr  Smith  has  cited.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  need  of  taxation  is 
primary,  obvious,  and  fundamental;  but  the 
Chief  Justice,  in  his  great  wisdom,  foresaw 
the  temptations  that  come  to  taxgatherers. 
and  to  point  out  the  danger  he  used  one  of 
the  strongest  words  In  the  English  language— 
the  word  "destroy." 

The  dictionary  defines  the  word  "destroy" 
In  these  words:  "To  bring  to  nUn."  Chief 
Ju!«tlce  Marshall  did  not  use  that  word  idly. 
He  chose  it  precisely  to  warn  America  that 
while  only  by  taxation  can  our  Government 
be  kept  alive,  the  power  to  tax  should  never 
be  used  to  ruin  the  people.  Yet  that  is  ex- 
actly what  the  Congress  Is  In  danger  of  doing 
right  now.  Liberty  quoted  his  words  aptly 
and  realistically. 

We  all  know  that  we  mvuX  be  taxed,  and 
taxed  heavily,  for  defense.  At  what  point, 
then,  do  taxes  become  destructive?  They  be- 
come destructive  when  the  taxgathering  pow- 
ers, as  in  the  case  of  the  very  Congress  of 
which  Mr.  SMrrn  is  an  able  and  patriotic 
Member,  refuse  to  economise  In  other  fields, 
refuse  to  throw  out  the  pork  barrel. 

The  American  people  want  to  be  taxed  to 
keep  our  coxmtry  alive.  Tliey  wlU  not  be 
taxed  Into  destruction.  They  agree  perfectly 
with  all  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
as  quoted  In  full  by  Mr.  Smith. 
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Monday.  June  30,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOHN  S.  GIBSON. 
OF  GEORGIA 


Mr.  HARRIS  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord,  I  include  an  address  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  John  S.  Gibson.  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  the  Eighth 
District  of  Georgia,  delivered  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign  for  the  sale  of  victory 
bonds  in  Canada.  This  address  was  de- 
livered over  the  Canadian  radio  network 
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from  the  Winiam  Pitt  Hotel  in  Chatham. 
Canada,  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  year  of  the  Chatham  Canadian 
Club. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
thla  great  conTentlon  and  to  the  people  of 
the  great  Oommonwealtb  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  I  greet  you  as  neighbors  and 
friends  and  bring  to  you  from  the  great 
pop\ilace  of  the  United  States — my  people — 
a  meeeage  of  love,  confidence,  and  good  will, 
and  of  deep  sympathy  for  the  heroic  people 
of  Great  Britain. 

In  addressing  your  citizenry  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  their  love  of  liberty  and  freedom 
and  devotion  to  democracy  and  of  the  high 
Ideals  of  personal,  as  well  as  national  life, 
that  it  has  maintained  through  the  ages. 

I  have  always  held  your  country  and  peo- 
ple high  in  regard  and  have  for  many  years 
anticipated  a  visit  to  you.  Such  visit,  of 
cotirae.  was  expected  when  the  world  was  in 
peace  and  yo\ir  people  reposed  in  content- 
ment and  love.  I  come,  however,  when  the 
peace-loving  Christian  people  of  the  world 
are  aarlnc  their  darlcest  hour  of  their  na- 
tional lives,  and  are  fighting  and  preparing 
to  fight  that  their  Ood-glven  fieedom  may  be 
preserved,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for 
the  countless  nimibers  yet  to  be  bom.  How- 
ever, if  I  can  say  one  word  that  will  cause 
the  fires  of  patriotlem  and  love  of  lil>erty 
to  burn  brighter  in  your  hearts,  a  word  that 
will  bring  encouragement  to  your  80\ila.  then 
mf  time  will  have  been  well  spent. 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Never  have  the  relations 
bttween  the  two  countries  been  better.  Prom 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  the  unfended 
border  stands  as  a  worthy  example  to  the 
world  of  the  way  two  people^  can  live  genera- 
tion after  generation  in  peaceful  relations. 
-^^^.^rhen  I  croas  this  border  I  am  reminded 
adew  of  thla  algniflcant  fact  and  of  the  deep- 
seated^- friendship  and  cooperative  spirit 
wtiich  are  the  fundamental  characteristics 
of  the  relations  between  our  two  peoples. 
We  have  truly  adhered  to  the  Biblical  in- 
Jiuctton.  Tiove  thy  neighbor  as  thyaelf." 
We  have  cherished  and  sponsored  the  same 
Ideala.  we  have  worshipped  the  same  Ood 
and  bowed  to  flags  that  symt>ollzed  the  same 
high  Ideals  of  sane  government  that  g\iar- 
anteed  to  her  people  the  right  to  breathe 
tree  air,  to  live  tree  lives,  and  enjoy  the 
liberties  that  Ood  Intended  hia  people  should 
have.  Why  should  there  not  exist  between 
our  dtlaenry  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love  that 
will  insure  through  the  ages  a  perfect  un- 
derstanding and  peace  between  the  two 
peoplea. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
interests  of  our  two  countries  are  closely 
related.  An  outside  danger  to  one  would 
almost  certainly  be  a  danger  to  the  other.  In 
this  connection  I  recall  President  Roosevelt's 
Kingston  statement  of  August  18.  1938.  in 
which  he  gave  assurance  that  the  people  of 
tlk«  United  States  would  not  stand  idly  by 
tf  domination  of  Canadian  soil  should  be 
threatened  by  any  other  empire 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Kuropean  war 
the  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  have  become  closer  than  ever.  Cooper- 
ation has  extended  into  many  fields.  I  refer 
eqMClally  to  eoopCTatlon  in  the  matter  of 
defenae.  It  was  Just  2  years  to  the  day  after 
the  Kingston  statement  that  President  Roose- 
Ttft  and  the  Prime  Minlater  of  Canada  dis- 
cusaad  the  mutual  problema  of  defense  in 
ralatlon  to  the  safety  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  and  agreed  to  set  up  a  perma- 
nent Joint  Board  on  Defense  to  commence 
•tudlea  related  to  sea,  land,  and  air  problems. 
Wtx  toon  than  a  year  and  a  half  the  Joint 
Board  haa  been  dealing  effectively  with  the 
proMcma  for  which  It  wa«  created. 


A  little  more  than  a  month  ago— on  April 
ao,  1941— the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  again  dealt 
with  problems  of  mutual  interest  to  the  two 
countries.  At  Hyde  Park  they  discussed 
measures  by  which  the  most  prompt  and 
effective  utilization  might  l>e  made  of  the 
productive  facilities  of  North  America  for  the 
purposes  of  local  and  hemisphere  defense  and 
of  the  assistance  which  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States  were  rendering  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  other  democracies.  They  agreed  as  a 
general  principle  that  in  mobilizing  the  re- 
sources of  this  continent,  each  country  should 
provide  the  other  with  the  defense  articles 
which  it  is  best  able  to  produce,  and.  above 
all.  produce  quickly,  and  that  production 
programs  should  be  coordinated  to  this  end. 

During  the  crisis  through  which  the  world  Is 
passing  there  are  from  time  to  time  events 
which  react  unfavorably  on  the  interests  of 
the  free  peoples  and  which  tend  to  bring 
about  discouragement  in  the  democracies. 
The  fact  must  be  faced  that  now  and  then 
the  tide  of  the  battle  will  turn  against  the 
free  peoples.  During  these  discouraging  pe- 
riods It  shoxild  be  kept  In  mind  that  the  spirit 
of  freedom  cannot  be  blasted  out  by  the  heav- 
iest artillery:  that  it  cannot  be  demolished  by 
the  most  destructive  bombs;  that  it  does  not 
despair  in  the  face  of  hardships,  privation, 
and  suffering:  that  in  the  end  It  will  emerge 
trixuuphant. 

I  have  no  respect  for  a  person  who  will 
accept  the  privileges  of  a  democracy  and  then 
in  the  hotu-  of  trial  and  bitter  conquest,  when 
her  very  existence  is  threatened,  forget  the 
courage  of  the  patriots  of  old  and  let  their 
cowardice  become  master  of  their  existence 
and  become  passive,  and  thereby,  whether 
wlllfuily  or  not,  lend  momentum  to  the  enemy 
and  assist  it  in  crushing  the  rights  of  free- 
bom  people. 

In  the  present  world  conflict  there  are  defi- 
nite signs  that  when  God  decrees  that  civil- 
ized peoples  of  the  world  may  breathe  the  air 
of  peace  again,  there  will  Ije  a  new  world  order. 
In  this  Important  hour  In  our  national  lives, 
when  destruction  stands  on  the  very  thresh- 
old of  democracy,  were  I  to  fail  to  lend  every 
aid  to  your  people,  the  people  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  to  all  the  democracies  that  have 
displayed  courage  enough  to  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  monster  of  totalitarian  govern- 
ments, I  wotild  feel  cowardice  creeping  on  my 
soul  and  that  I  was  not  worthy  of  the  bless- 
ings of  a  free  land. 

If  liberty-loving  people  of  democratic  faith 
are  to  mold  this  new  order  and  reassure  the 
God-fearing  peoples  of  the  world  their  right 
to  live  In  peace  with  the  courage  of  the 
statesmen  of  old.  then  the  democracies  of  the 
world  must  prevail  against  totalitarian  advo- 
cates In  the  present  European  conflict.  God 
forbid  that  we  should  ever  permit  our  pos- 
terity to  liecome  subjected  to  the  terror  of 
an  age  in  which  the  damnable  and  maddened 
theories  of  goverrunent  of  the  Nazi  reign. 
I  have  said  before,  and  let  me  repeat,  that 
I  had  rather  see  my  wife  and  babies  buried 
and  follow  by  their  sides  than  to  know  that 
they  had  to  live  under  the  dictatorial  powers 
of  Hitler  or  others  of  his  Ideals  of  government. 

Our  burden  and  responsibility  Is  too  great 
to  be  treated  lightly  or  to  permit  of  delay  or 
indecision,  and  demands  absolute  national 
unity.  This  is  the  individual  as  well  as  col- 
lective responsibility  of  every  peace-loving 
person  in  the  world.  It  is  great  to  boast  of 
the  powers  of  the  democracies  to  conquer, 
but  please  let  me  remin<4  you  that  the  democ- 
racies you  see  conquering  any  of  her  aggres- 
sors in  yo\ir  dreams  of  optimism  is  a  united 
people,  one  and  inseparable  in  thought,  pur- 
pose, and  action.  The  lives  cf  our  democ- 
racies are  now  calling  for  \mity.  The  maxims 
of  heroism  foimd  throughout  the  history  of 
cur  great  commonwealths,  I  remind  you, 
were  not  wrought  in  a  divided  house.  The 
Masl  onslaught  against  tree  and  representa- 


tive government  was  well  planned  In  advance 
and  is  a  dangerous  one.  Even  the  crazed 
and  maddened  by  their  desire  to  enslave  the 
world,  we  must  not  discount  either  the  mili- 
tary genitis  or  purpose  of  those  at  the  head 
of  the  Nazi  regime. 

Aside  from  our  love  for  the  cause  fo  which 
Great  Britain  is  fighting  and  our  respect  for 
her  iron  hearts  and  heroic  co\irage,  we  must 
face  facts  as  they  exist.  With  a  conquered 
EMrope  and  strengthened  resources.  It  Is  cred- 
ulous to  assume  that  Germany,  with  her 
allies,  would  not  seek  new  fields  to  conquer 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  There  is  but 
one  answer  to  the  present  international 
status,  it  is  a  death  struggle  between  totali- 
tarian and  representative  forms  of  govern- 
ment— one  must  prevail,  the  other  must  per- 
ish— there  la  no  middle  ground.  Shall  de- 
mocracy, with  all  Ita  heritage  and  glory,  fade 
from  the  world,  to  leave  as  a  marker  of  its 
lamented  tomb,  Iwught  at  the  price  of  blood 
and  tears,  an  enslaved  people?  My  answer  is 
"No." 

How  simple  It  is  to  say  that  if  Hitler  con- 
quers Britain  he  will  not  secure  by  such 
means  as  are  necessary  the  possessions  of  Its 
empire,  with  all  their  resources,  to  conquer 
what  the  English  mothers  and  babes  euffered 
to  protect. 

We,  as  a  strong  and  courageous  people,  can- 
not permit  ourselves  to  be  soothed  into  that 
dreamless  sleep  that  would  cause  us  to  trust 
Hitler  or  any  of  his  emissaries  by  the  wild 
statements  of  the  appeasers  or  those  of  pro- 
German  faith  who  have  set  themselves  up 
among  us.  We  are  so  often  told  that  we  could 
not  be  Invaded— accept  this  as  true  If  you 
may.  Let  me  remind  you  that  England  has 
not  been  Invaded,  but  Its  land  has  been 
drenched  with  the  blood  and  tears  of  helpless 
women,  and  its  air  terrorized  with  screams 
of  horror-stricken  babes — her  national  soul 
shocked  from  bottom  to  top. 

Why  and  on  what  premise  should  we  as- 
sume that  we  would  be  spared  the  fate  of 
other  peace-loving  democratic  people  at  the 
hands  of  a  victorious  Hitler  In  all  of  his  mad 
lust  for  Innocent  blood?  Power  means  more 
to  him  than  God  and  all  His  love.  Trtist  him 
If  you  must,  and  see  the  soul  of  man  crushed 
and  the  liberties  of  man  perish  before  his 
ever-increasing  fire  of  hatred  and  destruction. 
If  it  takes  my  blood  and  my  life  to  defeat  his 
piirposes  and  program  of  human  slavery,  let 
it  go.    If  it  takes  aid  to  Britain,  let  It  go. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  Britain — she  is  fight- 
ing the  common  cause  of  all  the  God-fearing, 
peace-loving  people  of  all  the  world  for  that 
standard  of  peace,  security,  and  liberty  that 
was  l>ought  by  the  blood  of  our  heroes 
through  the  ages.  May  God  give  her  gallant 
people  continued  courage,  hope,  power,  and 
might  to  hold  the  banners  of  her  democracy 
alxive  the  mud  and  mire  and  dust  of  a  lost 
cause  and  enslaved  people.  When  you  think 
of  death  at  Its  worst.  It  cannot  compare  with 
life  In  an  age  In  which  all  the  heritage  of 
liberty  and  freedom  lie  btiried  beneath  a 
Nazi  flag.  I  am  young  In  my  service  In  the 
United  States  Congress,  but  old  In  my  faith 
in  democracy  and  In  the  belief  that  nothing 
has  ever  been  gained  by  bowing  a  head  or 
a  heart  to  a  tyrant.  I  love  peace  and  hate 
war,  but  hold  national  and  personal  honor 
above  blood,  and  before  I  would  appease  a 
monster  whose  only  purpose  was  to  banish 
love  from  the  earth  I  would  give  my  blood 
with  a  smile.  No  tyrant  has  ever  yielded 
to  appeasement,  nor  will  Hitler;  he  hears  only 
the  voice  of  force  and  will  yield  only  to  its 
demand. 

Let  me  remind  you,  however,  conquests  are 
not  won  by  words,  but  by  deeds.  Every 
victory  has  its  price.  The  price  of  the 
greatest  victory— that  of  life — is  death. 
Which  should  teach  us  the  greater  the  victory 
the  greater  the  price.  We  are  going  to  be 
the  victors  in  this  great  struggle.  We  must 
be,  but  the  price  is  going  to  be  great.    It  is 
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going  to  demand  self-denial,  hardships,  sacri- 
fices, bloodshed,  and  toll.  Time  Is  of  the 
essence,  and  Is  bound  to  be  the  determining 
factor.  If  we  love  our  homes  and  our  fire- 
sides, and  to  see  happy  children  answering 
the  call  of  the  church  l)ells  on  beautiful 
Sabbath  morns,  and  the  family  circle 
sweetened  by  the  chatter  of  free-born  babes, 
we  cannot  wait  but  must  put  all  ova  force 
to  work  at  once.  Our  first  and  Instant  con- 
tribution must  be  our  financial  aid.  Canada 
must  have  bombers,  planes,  airports,  ships, 
destroyers,  antiaircraft  guns,  munitions,  and 
men.  Your  love  for  your  sons  will  not  per- 
mit you  to  suffer  them  to  go  before  the  enemy 
without  full  preparation  for  an  ample  and 
effective  defense  of  themselves  as  well  as  your 
country.  It  will  take  billions  to  furnish  the 
necessary  articles  of  offense  and  defense. 
Your  Government  is  no  stronger  than  you 
make  it.  You,  collectively,  are  your  Govern- 
ment. You  must  tonight  realize  that  you 
are  a  link  in  the  great  chain.  If  you  permit 
yourself  to  be  weak  and  not  do  yoiu  full 
part,  then  you  have  weakened  the  whole 
chain  and  It  will  not  be  able  to  bear  its 
burden.  Your  defense  will  collapse,  your 
country  fall,  your  children  and  the  children 
of  yovir  neighbors  will  become  slaves  of  a 
tyrant — better  that  they  hsd  never  seen  the 
light  of  day 

In   the  language  of  the  Holy  Writ,  'Tor 
what  shall  It  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?    Or 
what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
own  soul?"     The  soul  of  your  country  and 
your  liberty  Is  at  stake     What  will  you  gain 
if  you   withhold   your  worldly   goods,  deny 
your  Government  your  full  aid,  and  let  ita 
sotil  perish  In  the  flames  of  despotism.    Again 
in  the  language  of   the   Bible,  "Whosoever, 
therefore,  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my 
words  in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  genera- 
tion, of  him  also  shall  the  Son  of  liian   be 
ashamed,  when  he  cometh  In  the  glory  of  his 
Father   With   the   holy   angels."     When   the 
blessed  victory  for  the  cl\'lllzed  peoples  of 
the  world  shall  come,  please  don't  let  your 
denial    of    your    Governmrnt    now    In    this 
perilous  hour  bring  these  words  home  to  you 
and  force  you  to  l)ow  your  head  in  shame. 
I  call  upon  every  person   in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  to  rush  to  the  aid  of  your  country 
and  put  at  Its  use  your  fxill  financial  support. 
Canada    must   Ixjrrow   the   great   sum   of 
money  necessary  to  prepare  the  tools  of  war 
with  which  her  sons  must  be  armed  to  meet 
the  foe;  she  must  get  this  money  from  you— 
her  people,  there  Is   no  other  source  from 
whence  it  can  come.    She  is  offering  a  series 
of  victory  loan  bonds  which  may  be  bought 
in  denominations  of  tSO,  $100.  $500.  $1,000, 
and  even  larger  denomlntitlons.     Therefore, 
it  is  so  arranged  that  citizens  of  small  means 
may  have  a  part  in  this  great  cause.    I  shall 
not  attempt  to  discuss  in  detail  the  merits 
of  these  bonds  further  than  to  say  that  you 
must  buy  them  liberally  that  your  country 
may  be  saved  and  that  they  are  backed  by 
every    resource    of    Canada.    If    conditions 
should  arise  whereby  your  bonds   were  not 
good  then  under  the  same  conditions  your 
money  would  l>e  of  no  value.    These  bonds 
can  be  bought  for  cash  or  may  be  purchased 
on  the   installment  plan      It  is  the  sacred 
duty  of  every  citizen  to  buy  every  bond  that 
his  means,  present  or  prospective,  will  per- 
mit.   When  you  go  to  mnke  your  purchase, 
before  you  decide  the  am(nint  you  will  buy, 
pause  and  think  what  a  privilege  It  Is  to  live 
in  a  country  where  you  are  asked  to  lend  your 
money  to  your  government  In  a  time  of  need; 
Instead  of  In  a  country  where  your  property 
Is   confiscated   for    government  use  without 
your  consent  and  even  over  your  protest:  In 
a  government  where  Individual  rights  do  not 
e;:lst,  but  where  you   are  Just  a  unit  in  a 
mass  of  enslaved  people. 

I  ask  you  to  make  full  Inquiry  with  re- 
gard  to   these   Ixjnds   tomorrow,   and   make 


your  purchase  then.  The  loss  of  one  day 
may  determine  the  ultimate  outcome  of  this 
great  struggle.  People  of  wealth  should  buy 
heavily,  and  those  of  meager  means  should 
be  encouraged  to  go  their  full  means  by  the 
biblical  story  of  the  widow's  mite.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  when  the  poor  widow  threw 
in  two  mites,  which  make  one  farthing. 
Jesus  said.  "Verily.  I  aay  unto  you.  that  thla 
poor  widow  has  cast  more  In  than  all  they 
which  have  cast  into  the  treasury.  For  all 
they  did  cast  In  of  their  abundance,  but  she 
of  her  want  did  cast  In  that  she  had.  even  all 
her  living."  To  you  of  smaller  means  who 
follow  this  beautiful  lesson  should  go  a 
hero's  badge.  I  say  with  full  knowledge 
of  my  words.  "Cast  thy  bread  upon  the 
waters;  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many 
days." 

Remember  you  are  not  asked  to  give,  but 
only  to  lend  to  yoxir  fighting  son.  and  your 
neighbor's  fighting  son.  who  needs  your  help 
to  defend  himself.  When  you  buy  a  $100 
bond  you  have  made  it  possible  to  outfit 
one  soldier  to  march  into  l^attle  to  fight  for 
you. 

In  the  words  of  your  own  beloved 
Churchill,  "next  to  cowardice  and  treach- 
ery, over-confidence  leading  to  neglect  or 
slothfulness  Is  the  worst  of  martial  crimes 
•  •  •  we  shall  not  lag  or  falter,  we  shall 
not  weaken  or  tire,  neither  the  sudden  shock 
of  battle  nor  the  long  drawn  trials  of  vigi- 
lance and  exertion  will  wear  us  down.  Give 
us  the  tools  and  we  will  finish  the  Job."  I 
ask  you  as  loyal  sons  and  daughters  of  a 
great  commonwealth,  yet.  as  patriots,  to 
answer  tomorrow  the  call  of  the  great  states- 
man, Winston  Churchill,  and  pour  your 
money  in  freely  that  your  heroic  brothers 
across  the  water  may  l>e  prepared  to  meet 
the  dreadful  foe  on  equal  terms.  Do  not 
deny  them  while  they  are  fighting  for  us. 
He  will  keep  the  faith  and  bring  back  values 
fourfold  for  every  dollar  you  lend  your 
government. 

We  In  the  States  are  spending  billiona  and 
billions  for  the  defense  of  Britain,  for  your 
defense  and  for  our  defense.  We  expect  to 
spend  many  more  billions.  Our  people  are 
rallying  to  the  cause  with  gratifying  gen- 
erosity and  freely  placing  their  finances  at 
their  Government's  command  and  I  know 
that  the  people  of  the  great  Dominion  are 
doing  and  will  continue  to  do  their  part. 

The  responsibility  is  common  to  all  our 
people,  and  likewise  the  glory  of  the  great 
victory  that  is  sure  to  come  will  be  a  com- 
mon reward  for  otir  great  efforts,  which  will 
rest  in  the  memory  of  our  peoples  through 
the  ages  and  nxake  us  all  glad  that  we  con- 
tributed our  bit  to  the  great  cause  of  hu- 
manity. 

I  am  happy  that  there  exists  the  vmity 
among  the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere that  we  now  see.  I  could  well  say 
at  this  time  that  I  speak  to  you  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  t'le  United  States  of 
Aiherica  and  do  not  speak  as  a  representative 
of  our  great  President  or  our  State  Depart- 
ment. I  do  feel,  however,  that  I  speak  the 
sentiments  of  the  great  majority  of  otjr 
people 

When  President  Roosevelt  delivered  his 
radio  address  of  May  27  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  world  there  were  present  at  the 
White  House  for  the  occasion  the  diplomatic 
representatives  at  Washington  of  the  Ameri- 
can republics  and  of  Canada.  To  me  this  is 
significant  in  indicating  the  solidarity  of  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  during 
this  period  of  tremendous  danger  to  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world. 

The  struggle  going  on  in  the  world  today 
is  a  struggle  between  two  ways  of  life.  The 
democracies  stand  for  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  speech  and  expression,  economic 
freedom,  individual  liberty,  and  a  peaceful 
and  orderly  world.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Nazis  are  endeavoring  to  destroy  religion  and 


everything  that  ia  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  free 
man.  They  have  destroyed  freedom  of  speech 
and  expression.  They  have  replaced  eco- 
nomic freedom  with  regimentation.  They 
have  destroyed  individual  liberty.  Instead  of 
desire  for  peace  there  Is  lust  for  conquest. 

The  Nazis,  by  word  and  deed,  have  made 
it  clear  that  they  are  embarked  oi:  a  war 
for  world  domination.  They  would  impose 
their  way  of  life  on  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world.  As  a  part  of  their  program  they  are 
endeavoring  to  gain  control  of  the  seas.  If 
they  should  gain  control  of  the  seas,  the  Nazia 
would  be  a  great  menace  to  the  nations  of 
this  hemisphere. 

From  the  outbreak  of  war  in  September 
1939  the  United  States  has  l>een  aware  of 
this  menace  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
We  have  taken  and  are  taking  many  steps  to 
meet  every  possible  contingency.  We  are 
carrying  out  the  largest  armament-produc- 
tion program  ever  undertaken  In  the  United 
States.  We  have  enlsa^ed  our  Navy.  We 
have  made  substantial  progress  in  building 
up  our  Army.  We  are  increasing  and  per- 
fecting our  air  force.  We  are  making  gigan- 
tic strides  in  stepping  up  the  production  of 
war  materials  of  all  kinds. 

As  part  of  our  own  program  of  national 
defense  we  early  instituted  a  policy  of  assist- 
ance to  Great  Britain  and  other  nations 
which  are  endeavoring  to  stop  the  world- 
wide movement  of  conquest.  Two  months 
after  the  war  began  we  repealed  the  arms- 
embargo  provision  of  the  Neutrality  Act  in 
order  that  arms,  anununltlon,  and  imple- 
ments of  war  might  he  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  those  nations.  In  June  of  last 
year,  when  Great  Britain  faced  alone  the 
Nazi  menace,  we  furnished  military  supplies 
to  meet  her  de8p>erate  need.  In  September 
we  sent  50  destroyers  to  Great  Britain  in 
return  for  the  least:  of  8  naval  and  air  bases 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Early  in  this 
year  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed 
the  lend-lease  bill.  Under  thla  act  large 
supplies  of  military  equipment  have  been 
sent  to  Great  Britain.  Day  by  day  we  are 
increasing  the  amcimt  of  these  supplies  for 
use  of  the  British  in  their  heroic  battle.  We 
are  determined  that  Great  BriUin  shall  have 
supplies  and  assistance  for  carrying  on  her 
struggle. 

In  his  address  on  May  27  President  Roose- 
velt stated  the  national  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  the  following  words: 

"First,  we  shall  actively  resist  wherever 
necessary,  and  with  all  our  resources,  every 
attempt  by  Hitler  to  extend  his  Nazi  domi- 
nation in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  or  ,to 
threaten  it.  We  shall  actively  resist  hie 
every  attempt  to  gain  control  of  the  seas. 
We  insist  upon  the  vital  importance  of  keep- 
ing Hltlerism  away  from  any  point  in  the 
world  which  could  be  \ised  and  would  be 
used  as  a  base  of  attack  against  the 
Americas." 

"Second,  from  the  point  of  view  of  strict 
naval  and  military  necessity,  we  shall  give 
every  possible  assistance  to  Britain  and  to  all 
who,  with  Britain,  are  resisting  Hltlerism  or 
its  equivalent  with  force  of  arms.  Our  pa- 
trols are  helping  now  to  Instire  delivery  of 
the  needed  supplies  to  Britain.  All  additional 
measwes  necessary  to  deliver  the  goods  will 
be  taken. 

"The  delivery  of  needed  supplies  to  Brit- 
ain is  imperative.  This  can  be  done;  it  must 
be  done;  it  will  be  done." 

At  this  point  I  eboxxld  like  to  quote  a  state- 
ment made  in  an  address  delivered  a  few 
days  ago  by  our  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Cor- 
deU  Hull.    He  said: 

"For  us,  the  task  of  safeguarding  our  se- 
curity requires  the  full,  continuous,  patri- 
otically inspired  effort  of  each  and  every  one 
of  us.  The  energies  of  those  who  control 
the  operation  of  our  factories  and  their  ma- 
chines, together  with  the  labor  of  those  who 
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and  opentc  the  machines,  must  be  de- 
voted to  the  attainment  of  mailmiim  pro- 
duction. Bach  and  all  must  work  with  a 
•ense  that  what  they  do.  or  do  not  do.  Is  Im- 
portant In  determining  whether  this  coun- 
try shall  be  secxire.  Brery  part  of  our  vast 
production  machine  that  can  serre  to  pro- 
duce military  supplies  must  be  put  to  that 
purpose.  The  desire  to  continue  ordinary 
ways  of  business  must  yield  to  the  needs  at 
the  crisis.  Individuals  and  groups  have  no 
right  at  this  time  to  think  or  act  primarily 
In  terms  oi  their  personal  Interest  to  the 
detriment  of  the  general  national  good. 

"Although  the  task  U  huge,  the  time  te 
pfeasing.  and  though  the  struggle  may  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time,  I  am  confident  that 
In  the  end  there  will  come  a  better  day.  We 
•re  at  work  not  only  at  the  task  of  insuring 
our  own  safety  but  also  at  the  task  of  creat- 
ing ultimate  conditions  of  peace  with  Justice. 
We  can  help  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  for 
the  independence,  the  security,  and  the  re- 
taming  prosperity  of  the  members  of  the 
family  of  nations.  I  have  absolute  faith  in 
the  tiltlmate  triumph  of  the  principles  of 
humanity,  translated  into  law  and  order,  by 
which  freedom  and  justice  and  security  will 
again  prevail."  I  am  jxistly  proud  of  our 
leadership  in  the  States.  The  fact  that  my 
position  has  permitted  me  to  lend  my  co- 
operation to  Its  policies  in  these  crucial  days 
will  stand  out  In  my  life  as  my  greatest 
privilege. 

My  people  are  proud  of  you  as  a  neighbor 
and  as  an  ally,  and  are  proud  to  accept  you 
as  brothers  in  this  common  cause  for  sufler- 
tng  hximanlty.  Let's  be  men,  let's  be  strong 
men  with  never  dying  courage  and  deter- 
mination to  win — the  catise  Is  too  great  to 
lose,  the  victory  too  sweet  to  forfeit. 

Among  my  last  words  let  it  be  said  again — 
let  not  your  country  call  in  vain,  let  your 
faith  stand  up  and  lend  to  it  the  full  force 
of  your  resouroes.  Buy  your  bonds  now— let 
not  your  country  stagger  in  the  weakness  of 
your  failure.  Let  your  generosity  be  a  beacon 
light  to  others.  Let  tomorrow's  sun  set  on 
you  a  proven  patriot — one  who  has  done  his 
part  to  stop  the  flow  of  innocent  blood. 

Totir  people  have  been  nice  to  me  during 
my  stay  in  the  Dominion.  Regardless  to  the 
ahadows  of  a  troubled  world  that  was  respon- 
sible for  my  visit  I  have  enjoyed  knowing 
your  people.  After  seeing  you  and  knowing 
you  better  my  faith  In  democracy  is  strength- 
ened and  my  confidence  in  a  full  and  com- 
fdate  victory  is  reassured.  Maintain  your 
eoorage  and  you  will  see  the  s\m  of  peace  and 
love  shine  over  your  fair  land  again. 

The  deity  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  seen  in 
bis  works  and  with  you  good  people  I  pray 
to  the  everlasting  Ood  to  guide  our  Nations 
through  this  hour  of  terror  to  a  full  and  Just 
Hctory. 

When  I  behold  on  this  earth  for  the  last 
time,  the  beauties  of  love  and  nature,  and 
when  the  stin  sets  in  crimson  hue  the  last 
time  for  me.  let  me  behold  a  world  in  peace; 
a  democracy  Intact,  where  love  is  king  and 
hate  la  banished  from  the  garden  of  life. 
Z^  me  aee  the  flags  of  our  two  Common- 
wealths hoisted  high  and  floating  proudly  in 
peaceful  air  proclaiming  the  victory  that  Is 
•are  to  oome.  and  standing  as  tokens  of  the 
vnhroken  love  and  peace  between  our  two 
ooontrlea. 

With  the  w(»ds  of  Kipling,  I  bid  you  Qod- 
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*79o  easy  hope  or  Ilea. 

Shall  bring  us  to  our  goal. 
But  iron  sacrifices 

Of  body.  will,  and  soul. 
Hiere  la  but  one  task  for  an — 

One  life  for  each  to  give. 
What  stands  If  freedom  falls? 

Who  dtes  If  Kngland  live?" 

I  iBf  goodbye  to  the  good  peq;>le  of  the 
frwit  Commonwealth  of  the  Dominion  of 
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SERMON  BY  J.   GBOROE  BDTLER 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  am  Including  a  serman  by 
one  of  the  foremost  students  of  labor 
problems  In  our  district: 

THS   CHXrRCH    AMD    COLUCCTXVS    BAaCAIMINO 

(Siuunerfield  Methodist  Chiircb,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  J\ine  15,  1941.  Sc.rlpture  lesson: 
Luke  15) 

(By  J.  George  Butler) 

This  morning  I  am  going  to  preach  on  a 
subject  about  which  there  is  a  vast  difference 
of  opinion.  Because  we  are  Christians,  I  am 
preaching  on  it.  Christians  sre  tolerant,  and 
try  to  understand  the  others'  point  of  view. 
Christians  believe  in  free  speech,  free  press, 
and  a  free  pulpit,  to  deal  with  Issues  defi- 
nitely controversial.  One  of  tlie  reasons  Adolf 
Hitler  is  so  despised  is  his  failure  to  allow 
free  speech  in  Germany.  Surely  we  do  not 
wish  to  copy  his  methods  in  our  churches. 
Bishop  McCoimeU,  speaking  at  our  forum 
last  winter,  said :  "The  function  of  the  church 
is  to  take  a  stand  on  issues  Sf;  they  arise,  and 
be  a  moulder  of  public  opinion."  The  church, 
as  an  impartial  seeker  after  truth,  has  some- 
thing to  say  about  an  issue  « hlch  affects  the 
lives  of  us  all  in  this  community.  So  I  have 
decided  that  this  morning  I  shaU  preach  on 
the  Church  and  Collective  Bargaining.  Dont 
prejudge  the  issue  before  I  sp«jak.  Come  to  it 
with  an  open  mind.   Hear  me,  and  then  Judge. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  Federal  CcuncU  of 
Churches  of  Christ,  representing  the  great 
Protestant  conununions  in  America,  adopted 
the  Social  Creed  of  the  Churches,  in  which 
the  rights  of  both  employer  and  employee  to 
organize  were  recognized.  Employers  have 
long  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  organization. 
Today  there  are  7,000  employers'  aBSoclations, 
and  over  1.000  international  employers'  asso- 
ciations. But  the  question  of  employees' 
organization  has  long  been  looked  on  with 
suspicion  and  distrust.  America's  Industrial 
history  contains  a  long  record  of  brutal  and 
bloody  clashes.  Blame  has  be«!n  on  both  sides 
of  such  struggles,  though  the  La  PoUette 
dvU  liberties  investigation  did  bring  out  the 
facts  that  employers  have  all  too  frequently 
resorted  to  labor  spies,  thugs,  arsenals  of  gas, 
machine  guns,  and  rifles  to  use  on  workers  as 
they  attempted  to  organize. 

A  new  day  is  dawning  In  the  history  of  in- 
diistrlal  relations,  a  day  when  violence  and 
discord  are  being  supplanted  by  harmony  and 
peace.  Unions  and  management  are  learning 
to  work  together  on  a  basis  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  trust,  rather  than  bitterness, 
suspidrn,  rnd  hate.  The  average  man  does 
not  know  about  these  cases.  l)ecause  they  are 
not  news  for  the  newspaper.  The  only  labor 
relations  that  make  the  dally  press  are  those 
where  strikes  and  conflict  occur.  This  morn- 
ing, however.  I  earnestly  desire  your  atten- 
tion to  point  to  you.  not  that  labor  and 
management  have  identical  interests,  but 
that  their  relations  with  each  other  can  be 
carried  out  harmoniously  and  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  each. 

,  But  some  of  you  well  ask.  Why  are  you,  a 
Qurlstian  mlnlrter.  mixed  up  In  affairs  that 


are  none  of  your  business?  Scrooge  in  Dick- 
ens' Christmas  Carol  said:  "Mankind  is  my 
business."  I  know  of  a  better  way  than  the 
way  of  strife  and  hate — and  I  know  that 
unions,  however  maligned  by  the  press  and 
public  opinion,  are  part  of  oxir  democratic 
process.  If  the  church  Is  to  be  a  molder  of 
public  opinion,  as  Bishop  McConnell  said  it 
shoxild.  I  must  not  remain  silent. 

For  the  past  few  months  I  have  known 
that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  machinists  have  been 
seeking  to  organize  the  Winchester  plant, 
and  in  the  last  weeks,  have  seen  C.  I.  O. 
sound  trucks  at  the  shop  gates.  According- 
ly, I  called  on  the  works  manager,  Mr.  Thomas 
I.  S.  Boak,  and  told  him  the  position  of  the 
church  on  collective  bargaining.  The  church 
is  interested  in  it,  because  it  believes  in 
democracy — in  the  individual  as  of  infinite 
worth  before  God.  and  that  those  who  man- 
age derive  their  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  managed.  Politically,  we  believe  in  de- 
mocracy— at  least  we  are  all  but  in  another 
world  war  to  preserve  it.  Because  we  be- 
lieved it  in  1776.  we  fought  for  our  independ- 
ence. We  were  not  despotically  ruled  in  the 
colonial  period.  Go  back  and  read  your  his- 
tory. When  the  Colonies  objected  to  the  tax 
program  of  the  British  Crown,  the  Townshend 
regime  levied  but  light  taxes  on  the  Colonies, 
and  dedicated  their  proceeds  to  the  support 
of  colonial  government.  Just  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  the  right  of  Britain  to  tax  her 
colonies.  Yet,  what  did  happen?  Patrick 
Henry  and  the  rest  shouted :  "Taxation  with- 
out representation  is  tyranny  I" 

Lincoln  believed  in  government  "of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 
That  belief  comes  straight  out  of  the  scrip- 
ture lesson  this  morning.  Jesus  told  three 
stories  In  this  great  fifteenth  chapter  of 
Luke:  The  lost  sheep— so  valuable  that  the 
shepherd  left  the  90  and  9  safe  in  the  sheep- 
fold  and  braved  the  elements  in  search  of 
the  lost  one — the  lost  coin — the  lost  son. 
"Ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sheep." 
Jesus  is  saying  that  individuals  are  infinitely 
worthful  in  the  sight  of  Ood.  God  will  go 
to  infinite  pains  to  save  the  Individual. 
Translated  into  political  language,  you  have 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech— the  greatest 
classic  of  our  tongue.  Individuals  must  have 
a  voice  in  government.  And  now,  in  cur  day. 
we  are  seeing  the  concept  supplied  to 
Industry. 

The  days  of  the  arbitrary,  autocratic  man- 
agement of  men  are  slowly,  stuely  passing 
away.  The  army  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
stronghold  of  autocracy.  Yet.  in  the  early 
days  of  the  World  War,  the  Quartermaster 
General  of  the  United  States,  Gen.  Rob- 
ert E.  Wood,  when  supply  was  breaking  down 
throughout  the  Nation,  summoned  individual 
quartermaster  generals  to  Washington,  and 
in  substance  said  to  them:  "Just  forget  that 
you  have  any  authority,  and  start  thinking 
about  your  responsibility,  and  we  will  get 
ahead  with  our  task."  Industry,  which  so 
often  operates  under  the  Illusion  of  final  au- 
thority, would  do  well  to  heed  General  Wood's 
advice. 

When  the  United  States  Constitution  was 
adopted,  there  was  economic  democracy  In 
America.  Ninety  percent  of  the  free  Inhabi- 
tants of  America  owned  the  properties  upon 
which  they  worked.  A  hundred  years  age 
the  proportion  was  80  percent.  Even  after 
the  Civil  War.  when  machines  were  being 
used  extensively,  the  typical  shoemaklng 
shop,  flour  mill,  slaughter  or  packing  house 
was  a  local  enterprise,  owned  and  managed 
by  an  individual  or  group  of  individuals  re- 
siding in  the  community.  The  Winchester 
plant  was  Just  such  a  shop— it  was  founded 
in  1866  and  carried  on  as  a  private  enter- 
prise untU  1898  when  it  first  became  a  cor- 
poration. Now  it  is  a  mere  subsidiary  of  an- 
other corporation.  Today  corporations  well 
nigh  control  our  lives.  All  otir  railroads  are 
run  by  them,  nine-tenths  of  cur  mines  and 
quarries,  four-fifths  of  all  cur  manufactiu-ing 
is  done  by  them,  and  in  place  of  ownership 
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of  one's  tools,  the  average  worker  has  become 
a  mere  hired  hand  with  no  voice  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  machine  which  he  and  his  fathers 
created.  A  few  of  you  may  own  stock  in 
various  corporations.  Then,  you  either  send 
your  proxies  in,  or  you  don't;  your  holdings 
are  so  minute  in  proportion  to  the  total  stock 
you  have  absolutely  no  say  in  the  enterprise 
in  which  you  have  invested  yoxir  savings. 

In  the  modern  industrial  scene,  workers 
seize  on  the  labor  union  as  the  only  way 
they  may  organize  to  have  some  say  in  the 
machines  that  rvile  over  them.  In  1921,  Chief 
Jxistice  William  Howard  Taft  said  in  the 
American  Steel  Foundries  case: 

"Union  was  essential  to  give  laborers  an 
opportunity  to  deal  on  equality  with  their 
employer." 

A  writer  In  the  ofllcial  organ  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  says: 

"It  is  not  likely  that  labor  organization 
will  weaken  in  the  years  to  oome.  Rather  it 
will  grow  stronger.  •  •  •  Under  those 
conditions,  is  it  not  wise  to  work  with  that 
agency  so  that  it  may  function  as  construc- 
tively as  possible?"— Nation's  Business,  In- 
dustrial Peace  Overseas.  67  Apr.  '39. 

Labor  organization  is  not  crammed  down 
the  throat  of  men.  but  a  direct  expression  of 
their  belief  in  economic  democracy;  that 
they  should  be  represented  by  delegates  of 
their  own  choosing  tc  bargain  collectively 
with  management,  which  today,  is  always  a 
collective  agency.  The  law  of  the  land  does 
not  recognize  company  unions  as  such 
agencies. 

Some  people  say  if  a  worker  is  dissatisfied, 
let  him  go  elsewhere.  That,  he  could  do  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  there  was 
a  need  for  labor  in  excess  of  the  supply,  when 
men  were  always  pushing  westward  to  the 
frontier— but  the  frontier  is  gone,  and  now, 
even  with  the  war.  we  have  millions  of  un- 
employed. The  facts  are  that  workers  cannot 
go  elsewhere — there  is  no  elsewhere. 

Many  industrialists  honestly  believe  that 
strikes  are  more  prevalent  with  unions  than 
without.  On  the  contrary,  the  facts  are  the 
reverse.  When  unions  become  strong,  there 
are  no  strikes.  It  is  the  weak  union,  seeking 
recognition,  that  all  too  frequently  resorts 
to  violence.  The  President's  commission  on 
Industrial  relations  in  Great  Britain  and 
Sweden  reported.  In  1938,  the  tendency  to 
strike  diminishes  as  the  labor  unions  Increase 
in  numbers  and  strenpth,  both  because  in- 
creasing bargaining  power  reduces  the  neces- 
sity for  strikes,  and  because  responsible  lead- 
ership tends  to  check  impulsive  action. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  strikes  are  the  only  re- 
course workmen  have.  While  we  deplore 
such  strikes  as  the  North  American  Aircraft 
Co.  in  California,  the  facts  are  that  North 
American  was  violating  the  Wagner  Act,  and 
the  men  struck  for  redress.  The  financial 
page  reveals  some  of  the  causes  for  discon- 
tent. Production  woriers  were  being  paid 
50  cents  an  hour,  when  in  both  1939  and  1940 
the  company  made  20C  percent  profit  on  its 
original  investment.  Senator  Aiken,  of  Ver- 
mont, stated  that  89  percent  of  defense- 
Indus  ry  strikes  have  occtirred  in  firms  cited 
for  violation  of  the  Wagner  Act. 

There  are  four  steps  In  industrial  organiza- 
tion, the  first  one  where  there  is  open  hos- 
tility between  labor  and  management;  then 
the  signing  of  a  collective  agreement;  third, 
bargaining  about  wages,  hours,  and  conditions 
of  work;  and.  finally,  labor-management  co- 
operation. If  there  were  time  in  the  limits 
of  a  sermon.  I  should  like  to  go  into  detail 
on  the  fruits  of  labor-management  coopera- 
tion. Since  I  cannot,  I  can  but  indicate  a 
few  examples.  Again,  you  say.  you've  never 
heard  of  a  good  union — I  dont  wonder  in  the 
least,  because  you  don't  hear  of  them — unions 
have  worked  for  30  years  in  peace  and  har- 
mony, to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  sides, 
and  one  never  hears  about  them,  imless  you 
know  where  to  read,  because  peace  and  har- 
mony are  not  news.  Even  Jesus  was  not  news 
in  his  day. 
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How  many  of  you  have  Fequot  iheeti  on 
your  beds  -t  home?  These  sheets  are  made 
by  the  Natimkeag  Steam  Cotton  Co.  The 
United  Textile  Workers  Union,  through  Its 
research  committee,  made  suggestions  which 
saved  that  company  $230,000  a  year,  after 
granting  substantial  pay  Increases,  and  pay- 
ing for  all  the  research.  The  full  story  is  In 
Collective  Bargaining  for  Today  and  Tomor- 
row, by  Henry  C.  Metcalf.  Get  it  and  read 
for  yourself. 

Has  anybody  ever  acctised  Harvard  Univer- 
sity of  being  communistic  because  its  baimer 
was  crimson?  WeU,  the  Harvard  Business 
Review,  spring  1940.  has  an  arresting  article: 
The  Ftulta  of  Industrial  Peace,  and  the 
fruits  are  large.  Instance  after  instance  is 
cited  of  the  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee working  together  with  management,  in 
several  cases  actually  saving  concerns  froin 
going  bankrupt.  The  English  economist, 
Marshall,  states  that  half  the  brain  power  of 
the  world  lies  with  the  vrorklng  classes,  and 
bemoaned  the  fact  that  so  little  use  is  being 
made  of  this  resource.  When  labor  and  man- 
agement cooperate  they  begin  to  explore  the 
IXMsibiiities  of  using  this  vast  power. 

In  1936  and  1937  the  Jones  &  Laughlln 
Steel  Corporation  fought  the  unior.  and  the 
union  was  forced  to  strike  to  gain  recognition. 
The  company  then  changed  its  policy,  and 
embarked  on  a  sincere  experiment  in  labor 
relations.  As  a  result,  the  Jones  &  Laughlln 
Steel  Corporation  is  enjoying  a  period  of  har- 
monious labor  relations,  which  have  become  a 
model  for  the  entire  indtjstry.  There  are  no 
excesses  at  the  plants  of  this  company. 

In  the  spring  of  1939.  30  steel  executives 
met  in  Pittsburgh  as  guests  of  the  Steel  Work- 
ers Organizing  Committee  to  hear  and  discuss 
an  address  by  a  nationally  known  economist. 
At  the  California  plant  of  the  Parafllne  Com- 
panies. Inc..  the  process  is  reversed — the  com- 
pany sponsors  a  course  for  union  leaders. 

I  must  mention  one  other  reason  why  I 
am  interested  in  labor  unions.  Because  I 
see  that  the  roots  of  international  war  are 
economic,  and  the  result  of  rival  imperialism, 
I  believe  in  labor  unions  as  a  way  of  helping 
to  prevent  such  conflicts.  Under  capitalism, 
workers  are  not  paid  for  what  they  produce. 
In  1939,  far  less  profitable  a  year  for  opera- 
tions than  1940,  the  Winchester  plant,  or 
Western  Cartridge,  made  a  profit  averaging 
1565  per  worker.  Average  wages  I  am  told 
are  between  45  and  50  cents  an.  hour  for  pro- 
duction workers.  Fifty  cents  an  hour,  40 
hours  a  week — $20,  or  on  piece  work,  even  $25, 
or  $30  a  week — how  can  men  on  such  salaries 
buy  radios,  or  refrigerators,  or  automobUes, 
and  support  a  family?  They  can't.  Simi- 
larly, if  the  same  kind  of  conditions  obtain 
among  radio  and  refrigerator  workers,  how 
can  they  in  turn  buy  Winchester  rifles  and 
shotguns?  The  answer  is.  they  can't.  Mul- 
tiply these  examples  for  aU  our  industries, 
and  the  simple  answer  is.  capitalism  must 
depend  on  foreign  markets  to  sell  its  sur- 
plus goods  which  cannot  be  sold  at  home, 
because  capitalism  fails  to  pay  ite  workers  for 
what  they  produce.  Competition  for  foreign 
markets,  however,  means  trade  rivalries,  con- 
flicting nationalism,  and  imperialism,  and 
imperialism  breeds  war.  Enlightened  indus- 
trialists understand  these  problems,  but  aU 
too  frequently  industrial  engineers  have  not 
been  trained  in  international  relations  and 
the  problems  of  distribution.  According  to 
the  Wlckenden  report,  sponsored  by  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Edu- 
cation, in  1929.  only  13  percent  of  the  cur- 
ricula of  schools  of  engineering  was  con- 
cerned with  nontechnical  subjects.  Engi- 
neering students,  unlike  candidates  for  law, 
medicine,  the  ministry,  or  education,  go  di- 
rect from  high  school  to  technical  school. 
There  they  are  highly  trained  in  the  arts  of 
production,  but  with  a  meager  Introduction 
to  the  problems  of  distribution,  consumption, 
and  of  industrial  relations.  Hence  they  are 
not  aware  of  the  grave  international  impli- 


cations of  their  domestic  wage  policica. 
Higher  wages  at  home  increase  purchasing 
power,  which  wUl  do  away  with  the  nece«- 
sity  of  seeking  foreign  markets,  the  competi- 
tion for  which  makes  for  war. 

Why  do  I,  a  Christian  mlnlBter.  become 
Interested  In  these  things?  Because  I  am 
convinced  that  the  way  of  good  wUl  la 
stronger  than  hate,  that  love  can  overcome 
evil,  that  labor  and  management  can  woiic 
out  their  differences  around  the  conference 
table  in  a  democratic  way.  loving  mercy,  and 
doing  Justly  by  all.  The  cure  for  dictatorship 
in  ova  world  is  not  less  democracy,  but  more. 
Speaking  ax  Buffalo  before  the  ministers' 
association  of  that  city.  Dr.  James  Myers, 
industrial  secretary  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  said  that  where  human  mis- 
understanding and  bitterness  exist: 

"It  Is  the  peculiar  duty  of  religion  to  bring 
out  the  true  facts  and,  more  than  that,  to 
bring  together  representatives  of  these  eco- 
nomic groups  •  •  •  to  achieve  brotherly 
understanding,  and  discover  those  common 
Interests,  which  will  be  found  to  underlie  all 
the  superficial  prejudice,  misimderstanding, 
and  strife  which  divide  us." 

Accordingly,  beca\ise  I  believe  In  this,  be- 
cause I  believe  in  democracy,  because  I  be- 
lieve in  Christ,  I  shaU  seek  to  bring  more 
democracy,  not  less,  to  New  Haven.  If  this  be 
treason,  then  make  the  most  of  it. 


Independence  Day  ObjectiTe$  G»ntrasted 
to  Alien  Sincerity  of  AUefiance 
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ARTICLE  BY  WESTBROOK  PEGLER  AND 
ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
EVENING  STAR 


Mr.  MOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  articles  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Star  of  July  4. 1941,  apropos  of  Independ- 
ence Day,  contrasting  loyalty  of  certain 
naturalized  citizens  to  American  princi- 
ples and  prerequisites  notwithstanding 
oath  of  allegiance. 

[From  the  Washington  Poat  of  July  4,  1941] 

Fair  Emouch 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 

or  AtlENS 

There  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
people  of  this  cotintry  have  the  right  to 
close  the  books,  and  for  any  length  of  time, 
against  the  naturalization  of  aliens.  This 
is  otir  country  and  we  make  the  rules  of 
ellglbUlty,  so  if  we  decide  not  to  take  in  any 
more  outsiders  as  full  members  tintil  further 
notice  no  apologies  are  due  anyone. 

The  question  is  whether  it  would  be  wise 
to  do  this. 

As  one  who  thinks  It  would  be  wise  I 
would  point  to  the  fact,  well  known  to  aU 
our  practical  politicians,  that  for  a  long  time 
many  of  our  naturalized  citizens  have  voted 
by  blocs  and  have  tximed  Important  elec- 
tions by  their  solidarity  under  the  leadership 
of  political  colonizers  or  padrones.  No  elec- 
tion should  be  decided  by  any  group  which 


H 


I   «  uuue  oy  mem,  ana  in  place  of  ownership 


In  his  day. 
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!■  still  oonadottf  of  wgregatlon  from  the 
who!*  American  community,  but  this  does 
happen  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  hap- 
pen as  long  as  we  confer  citizenship  on 
niissfn  of  people  who  simply  aren't  yet 
▲merlcftns. 

However,  that  Is  water  over  the  dam  now. 
It  1*  impossible  to  revoke  the  natursllza- 
tlon  ci  such  voters  except  by  a  laborious 
process  In  each  Individual  case  where  it  can 
be  shown  that  citizenship  was  obtained  by 
fraud,  and  the  number  who  could  be  so  de- 
naturalised would  be  negligible.  But  It  la 
•asUy  possible  to  act  on  this  experience  now 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  abuse  within 
measurable    time. 

Our  Immlgrsnu  since  the  first  World  War 
have  not  contributed  much  to  the  peace  and 
progress  of  the  United  States,  wherein  they 
hsvc  differed  from  the  hoides  who  came 
tumbling  ashore  from  the  hosts  in  the  old 
free-and-easy  days.  True,  those  Immigrants 
colonized  and  voted  In  blccs  and  politicians 
filling  slates  were  careful  to  salt  them  with 
names  which  would  appeal  to  the  foreign- 
born.  But  they  were.  In  the  main,  workers 
who  elected  to  venture  to  the  United  States 
as  a  land  of  opportunity,  whereas  the  newer 
Immlgatlon  has  largely  consisted  of  people 
who  sought  only  safety  and  regarded  this 
ooiutry  as  a  refuge  and  nothing  else.  There 
Is  quite  a  difference  there 

The  newer  Immigration  has  included  many 
presumptous  Ingrates  with  fixed  Ideas  cf 
government  and  economy  which  had  made 
them  unwelcome  at  home,  who  had  no 
sooner  set  down  their  bag-  here  than  they 
begsn  to  lecture  us  on  our  faults  and  try  to 
set  things  right,  sccordicg  to  their  notions. 
They  dldnt  want  to  become  Americans,  but 
wanted  to  make  Russians  or  Germans  cr. 
better  say.  Communists  or  Nazis  of  us.  Some 
of  them  got  into  our  Oovemment  In  the  guise 
of  economic  advisers  and  counselors  on 
aodal  reform,  and  In  our  cities  and.  worst  of 
all.  In  some  parts  of  New  York  sn  old-style 
American  is  prsctically  an  al!en  in  his  own 
home  town. 

There  comes  s  time  when  the  native  Ameri- 
csn  reminds  himself  that  the  alien  and  the 
naturalized  but  only  slightly  Americanized 
clt!z;n  are  not.  after  all.  the  only  persons  for 
whom  the  United  States  exists.  He  is  sud- 
denly aware  that  for  years  he  has  been  hear- 
ing about  the  rights  ar.d  troubles  of  the 
forelgn-bom  and  is  moved  to  as83rt  that  he 
who  was  bom  here  is  entitled  to  a  little  con- 
sideration, too,  ard  not  as  a  concession  but 
as  his  right. 

It  offends  the  native  American  to  be  told. 
to  effect,  that  the  native  population  cannot 
produce  men  capable  of  performing  Impor- 
tant tasks.  Involving  s  call  on  patriotism,  as 
well  as  Individuals  who  came  from  the  other 
side.  He  doesn't  bslleve  that  this  is  actually 
BO  and  suspects  that  such  appointments  are 
made  with  intent  to  appeal  to  blocs  of  allen- 
mlnded  naturalized  voters  and  to  stimulate 
the  growth  of  socialism,  whether  Muscovite 
or  Nazi,  in  his  native  land. 

The  native  Americans  are  divided  on  a 
thousand  issues  and  never  vote  as  a  bloc,  but 
If  they  could  be  consxilted  it  would  be  found 
that  they  want  no  advice  from  any  foreigner, 
naturalized  or  not,  on  the  conduct  of  their 
eotmtry,  and  deeply  resent  political  appeals 
to  foreign  groups  voting  their  prejudices  or 
Instructions,  which  determine  the  outcome 
of  American  elections.  The  American  has 
heard  Americanism  derided  as  something 
smug  and  contemptible,  and  Ideas  Imported 
from  the  hell  of  Europe  extolled  as  nobl> 
and  progressive,  although  disaster  struck 
wherever  they  were  tried  In  the  Old  World. 
He  gets  not  merely  weary  but  pretty  damned 
■ore  about  that.  too. 

'  Once  an  alien  is  fully  naturalized,  he  Is  a 
citizen  equal  In  rights  to  the  native  American 
and  may  be  a  little  superior  in  privileges,  al- 
though he  has  only  a  smattering  of  the  lan- 
snd  no  affection  for  the  Republic. 


The  Constitution  says  the  President  must 
be  a  native  American,  but  with  that  single 
discrimination  the  newest  naturalized  Mtis- 
covite  or  Bundlst  is  as  good  an  American, 
under  the  law,  as  the  native  who  has  tried 
always  to  be  a  good  citizen  and  never  wavered 
In  his  Americanism.  . 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  July 
4,  1941] 

Natu«auzzd  Nazi   Spt   Elzvxnth  To  Admit 

GXTttT 

New  York.  July  4.— Erich  Strunck.  31. 
German-bom  seaman,  arrested  In  Milwaukee 
In  the  F.  B.  I.  round-up  of  33  men  and  women 
suspected  of  espionage  activities,  pleaded 
guilty  yesterday  before  United  States  Com- 
missioner Martin  C.  Epstein  to  a  charge  of 
conspiring  to  engage  in  espionage  activities 
against  the  United  States. 

Strunck.  a  naturalized  United  States  citi- 
zen, was  the  eleventh  to  enter  a  guilty  plea. 
He  was  ordered  held  under  $25,000  ball  for 
grand -Jury  action. 

A  seaman  on  the  liner  Siboney.  which  made 
frequent  stops  at  Lisbon,  Portugal.  Strunck 
was  described  by  F.  B.  I  agents  as  a  courier 
for  the  alleged  spy  ring. 

Inmates  of  the  Women's  House  of  Deten- 
tion made  such  a  fuss  when  they  learned 
thiee  women  arrested  in  Sunday's  counter- 
espionage were  among  them  that  the  trio  had 
to  be  moved  to  other  parts  of  the  prison. 
Richard  A.  McGee.  acting  first  deputy  com- 
missioner of  correction,  said  the  other  pris- 
oners chanted  "HeU  Hitler "  and  "Sleg  HeU" 
and  offered  the  Nazi  salute. 


Paderewski 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or   ALASAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  July  7. 1941 


POEM  BY  HORACE  C.  CARUSLE 


Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  poem  by 
Mr.  Horace  C.  Carlisle: 

PAOEREWSKI 

Paderewski.  the  marvelous,  matchless  musi- 
cian. 
Much    admired   for    his    talents   in    both 
hemispheres. 
Has    fulfilled    upon    earth    his    remarkable 
mission. 
Tnat  has  covered  a  number  of  mem'rable 
years — 
He  has  left  a  rare  heritage  to  generations, 
Born  and  unborn,  to  live,  long  as  memo- 
ries last. 
In  the  musical  hearts  of  the  peace -loving 
nations. 
Who'll  enshrine  it  within  the  archives  of 
the  past. 

He   not   only    stood    first    amongst   master 
musicians. 
As  pastmaster-performer,  but  likewise  he 
wiU 
Be  remembered  for  his  much  admired  com- 
positions. 
That  will  grow,  through  the  ages,  more 
popular  still — 


And.  although  he  stood  second  to  none  as 
a  master 
In  the  musical  realm  wherein  lately  he 
shone. 
He  both  spent  and  was  spent,  In  the  days 
of  disaster. 
For  the  good  of  the  nation  that  he  called 
his  own. 

Paderewski   made    millions,   and   freely   ex- 
pended 
Most  of  all  that  he  made,  to  help  others 
along — 
His    own   people    he   willingly   greatly    be- 
friended— 
For  humanity  his  love  was  tenderly  strong. 
In  addition  to  being  so  great  a  musician. 

Justifiably  proud  of  his  matchless  career. 
Although  not  recognized  as  a  shrewd  poli- 
tician. 
He  was  known  as  a  statesman  whom  Just 
men  revere. 

Paderewski   has   been   a   unique   Inspiration 
To    the    musical    talent    of    the    artistic 
world — 
He  stands  first  In  the  musical  sky's  constella- 
tion. 
In    our   land,   where    the   Stars    and    the 
Stripes  are  unfurled — 
In   America,  tho'  it   is  sometimes  retarded. 
Oft.  perhaps,  through  the  will  of  Divine 
Providence. 
Genius  must  be  religiously,  rightly  rewarded. 
Or  else  God's  word  will  fall  to  fulfill  His 
intents. 

Because    faith,    hope,    and    charity    sweetly 
were  blended 
In  the  great  Paderewskl's  remarkable  life, 
That  in  merciful  majesty  silently  ended, 
,When  he  said,  "Farewell,  trouble  and  sor- 
row and  strife," 
He  was  known,  far  and  wide,  for  the  grandeur 
and  beauty 
That    enriched    everything    that    he   pur- 
posed to  do: 
For  his  highest  ambition  was  doing  his  duty 
In   a  way  to  help   God   make  his   heart- 
dreams  come  true. 

Until  into  eternity  time's  poured  Its  ages.  "^ 
And  has   emptied  itself  of   the  lingering 
years — 
Till   the  last  line  has  faded  from  history's 
pages. 
And  the  dawn  of  the  great  final  Judgment 
appears — 
Will  live  on  Paderewskl's  unique  contribu- 
tion. 
That    Is    meaning    as    much    to    sublime 
music's  cause. 
As  America's  God-and-man-made  Constitu- 
tion 
Means  today  to  our  Nation's  and  States' 
statute  laws. 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Paderewski 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  July  7. 1941 


Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski.  the 
Polish  patriot  and  first  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  restored  Poland 
after  the  World  War.  departed  from  this 
life.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  him. 
to  work  with  him,  and  to  aid  him  in  the 
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cause  which  he  advocjated  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  people  oif  Poland  from  the 
yoke  of  tyranny. 

Mr.  Paderewski  wjis  a  most  generous 
man,  of  whom  it  caii  be  truly  said  that 
the  cause  of  his  people,  for  freedom  and 
liberty,  was  nearer  and  dearer  to  him 


than  life  itself.     A 


most  accomplished 


musician,  yet  his  airps  lor  the  cause  of 
liberty  excelled  even  his  greatness  as  an 
artist,  and  therefor.  I  am  indeed  grati- 
fied that  this  countrjsr,  in  recognition  of 
his  valuable  services  Ip  the  common  cause 
of  democracy,  has  abcorded  his  earthly 
remains  a  resting  place  in  the  Arlington 
National  Cemetery. 

Poland  gave  to  Ajnerlca  Pulaski  and 
Kosciuszko,  and  Ameirican  history  which 
is  replete  with  their  Courageous  fight  for 
American  freedom,  relates  that  "freedom 
shrieked  when  Kosciuszko  fell,"  and  I 
might  add  that  Amelrica  mourned  when 
Poland  fell,  and  griives  the  loss  of  her 
foremost  citizen.  Igr^ace  Paderewski  was 
a  real  democratic  hilwpanitarian,  for  he 
not  only  spent  moslt  of  the  fortune  he 
made  by  his  concerts  in  behalf  of  the 
Polish  people,  but  he  also  gave  benefit 
concerts  for  variousj  philanthropic  pur- 
poses, all  of  his  conce|i;s  du'ing  the  World 
War  were  for  the  cause  of  Poland,  and 
one  of  his  last  concerts  wsus  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  Prance, 
Mr.  Paderewski  wfiis  elected  Chairman 
of  the  National  Council  of  the  Polish  Re- 
public when  the  exiled  Polish  Government 
was  set  up,  and  upon  his  arrival  from 
Lisbon  in  New  York  issued  the  following 
statement: 

Everybody  knows  that  my  poor  nation  Is 
being  systematically  exterminated,  that  mU- 
lions  have  been  robbed,  expelled  from  their 
homes,  or  deported  to  die  in  concentration 
camps. 

He  was  bom  on  November  6,  1860,  in 
the  Province  of  Podolia,  which  suffered 
much  from  the  oppression  of  the  czars, 
and  when  a  Polish  rebellion  broke  out, 
cossacks  killed  his  mother,  imprisoned 
his  father,  and  carried  his  maternal 
grandfather  away  to  Siberia,  from  where 
'he  never  returned  and  evidently  parished 
as  did  so  many  Polish  patriots,  so  that 
the  infant  prodigy's  life  was  blighted  by 
these  tragic  memories  while  he  was  only 
3  years  old.  He  worked  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  for  Poland  at  Washington,  and 
upon  his  return  to  his  native  land  was 
received  with  great  acclaim  by  the  Polish 
people. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  advice  not 
to  listen  to  the  promises,  assurances,  and 
pledges  on  the  part  of  Hitler  was  not 
heeded  nor  his  warning  to  Beck  that  the 
Polish  Government  should  not  aid  Hitler 
in  dismembering  that  great  little  Republic 
of  Czechoslovakia.  His  intelligence,  ex- 
perience, and  foresight  made  it  perfectly 
clear  to  him  that  although  such  action 
might  temporarily  get  Poland  a  portion 
of  Czechoslovakia,  which  it  received  by 
the  Versailles  Treaty,  Hitler  would  not 
permit  Poland  to  retain  it  for  any  length 
of  time.  Evidently  he,  like  all  those  who 
knew  that  Hitler  waB  out  for  world  con- 
quest, feared  Hitler's  aim  first  to  grab  the 
Polish  Corridor  and  later  on  to  wrest  from 
the  Polish  people  all  of  Poland  and  its 
freedom  and  independence.  Let  us  hope 
that  Mr.  Paderewski  s  efforts  in  behalf  of 
a  free  and  independent  Poland  will  not 


have  been  In  vain,  and  that  Poland  will 
soon  again  attain  the  freedom  which  he 
originally  aided  in  obtaining  for  the 
Polish  people. 

In  that  connection  I  have  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  many  editorials  on 
this  great  man.  None  of  them  appealed 
to  me  more  strongly  than  the  one  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
on  July  1.  which  I  take  the  privilege  of 
Inserting  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  July 
1,  1941] 

PAOERZWSKI 

An  era  ended  when  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski 
died  at  80  in  New  York.  He  belonged  to  a 
time  which  Is  gone,  a  civilization  which  has 
been  destroyed.  The  majority  of  the  more 
Important  of  his  contemporaries  predeceased 
him.  He  lived  to  witness  the  final  catas- 
trophe of  the  epoch  in  which  he  had  been 
a  leading  but  unfortunately  a  futile  actor. 
That  was  his  tragedy. 

Half  a  century  ago.  however,  there  was 
nothing  to  suggest  that  Paderewski  was  des- 
tined to  such  a  disappointment.  When  first 
he  came  to  America  in  1891  he  literally  domi- 
nated any  environment  Into  which  he  chose 
to  enter.  Professional  critics  of  music  were 
not  overfrlendly  to  the  passion  of  his  plajrlng. 
but  the  lay  public  accepted  him  as  the  su- 
preme master  of  the  piano.  Merely  to  see 
him  in  that  period  of  his  life  was  a  memo- 
rable experience.  A  glance  into  his  face  was 
sufficient  to  convince  the  average  stranger 
that  he  was  possessed  of  vast  resources  of 
personal  power.  The  lightning  in  his  eyes 
was  prophetic  of  th^  rebirth  of  his  country, 
"the  knight  among  the  nations." 

What  gift  of  his  own  Paderewski  brought 
to  music  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  He 
studied  under  Raguski  and  Leschetizky.  re- 
ceived from  them  all  that  they  would  convey 
to  him  before  his  debut  In  Vienna  in  1887. 
But  Instruction  could  not  make  him  the 
artist  he  was.  It  probably  molded  his  tech- 
nique to  his  advantage,  yet  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  controlled  the  fire  in 
his  heart.  He  carried  to  his  Instrument  a 
blaze  produced  In  his  soul.  No  phenomenon 
comparable  with  It  has  been  manifested  by 
any  other  virtuoso  of  his  generation.  It  wlU 
bear  repetition  that  up  to  the  last  he  looked 
the  genius  that  he  was. 

The  same  idealism  which  made  him  the 
world's  greatest  pianist  prompted  his  eflorts 
in  behalf  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Polish 
state.  Germany's  defeat  and  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  m  Russia  provided  the  opportunity 
for  the  creation  of  a  constitutional  republic 
of  the  variety  he  desired.  Never  a  radical, 
Paderewski  considered  a  stalwart  central  gov- 
ernment necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
xmited  national  cQmmunlty  for  which  he  had 
labored  so  long.  His  strength,  however,  really 
was  that  of  his  popular  following  in  America. 
He  arrived  in  Warsaw  In  December  1918  as  a 
representative  of  the  liberal  views  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  rather  than  as  an  apostle 
of  a  practical  philosophy  of  native  growth. 
The  role  he  was  required  to  assume  was  not 
altogether  natural  to  him.  and  the  difficulties 
which  beset  him  Included  those  of  adjust- 
ment to  demands  which  would  have  dis- 
mayed a  far  more  astute  politician.  His 
coalition  ministry,  formed  January  17.  1819, 
was  recognized  by  the  Allies,  but  it  soon  col- 
lapsed. The  military  group  headed  by  Mar- 
shal Pilsudski  Joined  in  effect  with  the  in- 
tractable Socialists  to  oblige  him  to  resign 
from  his  office  as  premier. 

Washington  knew  Paderewski  well  and 
esteemed  him  highly.  His  last  appearance 
at  Constitution  Hall  Is  not  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten by  those  music  lovers  who  were  priv- 
ileged to  attend.  The  date  was  March  23. 
1933;  and  the  master  at  the  moment  was 
at  the  apex  of  his  artistic  career.  In  ac- 
knowledgment   at    generous    applause,    he 


played  six  encores:  and  then,  as  though  re- 
luctant to  depart,  added  Schubert's  im- 
promptu, Opus  142.  No.  2.  The  picture  was 
profoundly  Impressive;  the  audience  stood 
in  grateful  silence  the  whUe  he  wove  his 
final  spell  of  magic  melody. 

Now  his  hands  are  stUl.  but  he  is  assured 
of  remembrance  not  so  much  for  what  he  did 
as  for  what  he  was.  Paderewski  the  artist 
is  immortal.  The  time  and  the  world  and 
the  civilization  to  which  he  belonged  like- 
wise may  rise  tvom  death  again. 


Stop  Foreifn  Enlistments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 


Thursday,  July  3.  1941 


Mr.  THILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
news  article  which  appeared  in  the  pa- 
pers throughout  the  country  carried  the 
following  statement  "the  United  States 
probably  will  give  formal,  full-fiedged  ap- 
proval within  a  few  days  to  the  enlist- 
ment of  American  men  In  the  British  or 
Chinese  war  effort,  either  for  actual  com- 
bat duty  or  for  noncombatant  technical 
work  behind  the  lines."    The  casual  ob- 
server may  read  this  statement  without 
realizing  how  serious  and  far-reaching 
the  matter  of  foreign  enlistments  really 
Is.   What  does  it  mean  to  have  American 
soldiers  fighting  in  the  British  Army? 
What  does  it  mean  to  have  American 
blood  spilled  on  foreign  soil?    The  best 
answer  to  those  questions  was  given  by 
Winston    Churchill    in    his    book    The 
World  Crisis.    Churchill  states  therein, 
"Nothing  will  bring  America  in  on  our 
side  quicker  than  some  blood  spilled  in 
Europe."    When  Americans  are  killed  In 
Europe  the  news  of  their  death  will  be 
broadcast  throughout  the  United  States. 
That  is  just  what  the  war  promoters 
want  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  feel- 
ings on  the  part  of  Americans  so  their 
emotions  will  sway  them  rather  than 
their  judgment. 

We  want  American  boys  to  defend  this 
country  and  we  know  they  will  gladly 
give  up  their  lives  to  preserve  our  lib- 
erties. To  induce  our  youth  to  enter  a 
foreign  holocaust  by  means  of  false 
slogans  and  spurious  appeals  is  a  vicious 
act  which  borders  on  criminality.  The 
following  article  from  the  Milwaukee  Sen- 
tinel discusses  the  question  of  foreign 
enlistments : 

Expect  O.  K.  Soon  on  PoanoN  ENUsTMrNTS — 
Drivb   To    Be   Sanctioned    as    Service   in 
Interest    of    National    Satett;     Predict 
Volunteers  Will  Be  Given  Determent 
Washington,  June  26.— The  United  Sutea 
probably   wlU   give   formal,   full-fledged   ap- 
proval within  a  few  days  to  the  enlistment 
of  American  men  in  the  British  or  Chinese 
war  effort,  either  for  actual  combat  duty  or 
for  noncombatant  technical  work  behind  the 
lines. 

The  enlistments  would  be  sanctioned  oi- 
flclally  as  service  in  the  interest  of  national 
safety. 


|i 


A  "n-n-nvTT4T"v   mr\   mTTi?    nr\xmTH?oojr\\T  KT    T>T?nf\T>'n 
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fuafl*  and  no  affection  for  the  Republic. 


popular  atlll— 


I  to  work  with  him,  and  to  aid  him  in  the 


that  Mr.  Paderewskis  efforts  in  oenau  oi   | 
ft  free  and  independent  Poland  will  not    ^ 


at   tne    apex   oi    nis   ariioni;   «-aiCT;» 
knowledgment    of    genercxis 


applaxise,    He       aalety. 
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Informed  peraoos  predicted  tlilB  develop- 
ment would  come  with  Issuance  by  aelectlve- 
■errlce  headquartera  here  of  a  memorandum 
to  SUte  dlrectora  directing  deferment  be 
(iven  rcgtetranta  who  wtata  to  volunteer  for 
duty  abroad. 

A  final  dedalon  to  Issue  the  memorandum 
has  not  been  made,  officials  said,  but  at 
selective-service  headquarters  It  was  looked 
upon  as  a  virtually  Inevitable  step  after  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  told  his  presa  conference 
Tuesday  that  any  man  who  wants  to  enlist  in 
&ltalnXor  China's  fighting  forces  has  a  right 
to  do  ao.      - 

The  President  explained  the  British  no 
longer  require  Americans  to  take  an  oath  of 
alleglacice  to  the  King,  a  procedure  by  which 
they  wotild  lose  their  American  citizenship. 

Previoxisly  the  administration  had  approved 
a  ft-itlsh  drive  in  this  country  to  recrtat  sev- 
eral thousand  technicians  to  help  manufac- 
ture and  service  Britain's  new  airplane  radio- 
locator or  to  do  other  expert  mechanical  duty. 

Those  who  are  leading  the  drive  toward 
war  want  jrou  to  turn  your  eyes  away 
from  the  horrors  of  war,  and  they  hope 
that  you  will  act  upon  emotion  rather 
than  reason.  War  means  loss  of  life, 
suffering,  misery,  and  destruction  of  not 
only  property  but  those  principles  which 
all  liberty- loving  Americans  hold  dear. 
Think  of  the  maimed  bodies  and  twisted 
minds  of  those  boys  who  manage  to  sur- 
vive the  battlefield.  Contemplate  the 
financial  ruin  and  destruction  of  de- 
mocracy that  war  would  foist  upon  our 
Republic.  War  today  is  fought  in  the 
totalitarian  manner.  Nations  at  war  are 
regimented  and  operated  under  the  dic- 
tatorship principle:  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual are  cnished.  cl\'il  liberties  are 
stamped  out,  censorship  of  speech,  the 
radio,  and  the  press  are  imposed:  the  war 
lords  take  over  industry:  they  kill  labor's 
right  to  strike  and  viciously  crush  all 
opposition. 


liBA>erf  k  Urges  America  To  Defend  Own 
Way  of  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  lOABO 
IN  THX  HODSK  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 


Monday,  July  7. 1941 


ADDRESS  BT  CHARLES  A  LINDBSROB 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
herewith  the  complete  text  of  the  address 
delivered  by  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  in  San 
Prandsco  on  July  2: 

The  longer  this  war  in  Europe  continues. 
the  more  confused  Its  Issues  become.  When 
It  started.  Germany  and  Rtissia  were  lined 
up  against  England  and  Prance.  Now,  less 
than  two  years  later,  we  find  Russia  and 
England  fighting  Prance  and  Germany. 

Winter  before  last,  when  Russia  was  fight- 
ing Finland,  the  Interventionists  demanded 
that  we  send  all  poeslble  aid  to  Finland. 
Now.  when  Rtiasia  Is  fighting  Finland  again. 
they  demand  that  we  send  all  possible  aid 
to  Russia. 


oxnt  WAT  OF  Line 

The  murderers  and  plunderers  of  yester- 
day are  accepted  as  the  valiant  defenders  of 
civilization  today,  and  the  valiant  defenders 
of  yesterday  have  become  the  wicked  ag- 
gressors of  today. 

Finland  and  Prance  are  now  our  enemies; 
Russia  our  friend.  We  have  been  asked  to 
defend  the  English  way  of  life,  and  the 
Chinese  way  of  life.  We  are  now  asked  to 
defend  the  Russian  way  of  life. 

I  ask  ycu.  Is  the  Russian  way  of  life  our 
way  of  life?  Are  we  now  to  be  responsible 
for  the  policies  o'  Stalin  as  well  as  for  those 
of  Churchill  and  Chiang  Kai-shek? 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  interventionists  were 
acciising  the  America  First  Committee  of  as- 
sociating with  the  subversive  infiuence  of 
communism.  Now  I  suppose  it  is  our  txirp  to 
ask  whose  meetings  the  Communists  attend. 
The  America  First  Committee  has  never  ac- 
cepted Communists  or  Fascists  in  its  mem- 
bership. We  have  never  changed  our  policy 
in  this  respect.  We  accept  no  foreign  way 
of  life,  and  no  foreign  ideologies. 

IDEALIST  SHOTTTINO 

We  reject  them  all.  But  the  idealists  who 
have  been  shouting  against  the  horrors  of 
Nazi  Germany  are  now  ready  to  welcome  So- 
viet Russia  as  an  ally. 

They  are  ready  to  join  with  a  nation  whose 
record  of  cruelty,  bloodshed,  and  barbarism  is 
without  parallel  in  modem  history. 

ENTIEX    WAa    IS    A   RECOBO   OF    HTPOCRIST;     U.    S. 
TOLO  TO  ^OIN  THIS  SIDE,  THEN  THAT 

The  entire  record  of  this  war  is  a  record  of 
hjrpocrlsy  and  confusion.  When  Germany  was 
a  republic  France  and  England  refused  her 
simplest  requests.  But  when  she  turned  into 
a  Fascist  state  they  let  her  do  as  she  pleased. 

When  German  troops  marched  into  the 
Rhlneland  France  and  England  made  no 
move:  but  afte*  the  Siegfried  Line  was  built 
they  declared  war.  We  in  America  were  then 
told  that  the  future  of  civilization  depended 
upon  preserving  the  spirit  of  France.  But  the 
Christians  and  humanitarians  who  once 
called  on  us  for  aid  to  France  now  sit  com- 
placently by  and  watch  her  children  starve. 

One  month  we  hear  that  England  and 
Prance  will  fight  to  the  death  against  gang- 
ster tactics  of  Germany.  The  next  month  we 
hear  that  the  British  Navy  has  turned  its 
gxuis  on  the  French  fleet,  and  that  French 
aircraft  are  dropping  bombs  on  Gibraltar. 

TTNCLE   SHTLOCK 

One  year  a  war  is  declared  without  consult- 
ing America.  The  next  year  we  are  told  that 
America  la  responsible  for  that  war.  One 
year  we  are  called  "Uncle  Shylock,"  and  the 
next  year  we  are  asked  for  the  loan  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

If  we  had  gone  to  war  a  few  months  ago, 
France  would  have  been  with  us,  and  Russia 
wo\ild  have  been  on  the  other  side.  If  we  go 
to  war  now,  Russia  will  be  with  us,  and 
France  may  be  on  the  other  side.  At  the 
moment  no  one  seems  to  be  sure  whether 
Japan  would  rather  fight  Russia  or  fight  us. 
Some  of  our  American  interventionists  want 
to  fight  Germany  and  some  want  to  fight 
Japan. 

Judging  from  Europe's  record.  If  we  enter 
this  war  we  can't  be  sure  whether  we  will 
have  Russia  or  Germany  for  a  partner  by 
the  time  we  finish.  We  don't  even  know 
whether  we  will  end  up  with  France  or  Eng- 
land on  our  side.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
we  would  find  ourselves  alone  fighting  the 
entire  world  before  it  was  over. 

NATIONS  or  XTXaNAL  WAS 

The  only  sensible  thing  for  tis  to  do  is  to 
build  an  impregnable  defense  for  America, 
and  keep  this  hemisphere  at  peace.  As  long 
as  oxir  Government  Insists  on  Interfering  with 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  this  confusion  will 
continue. 

It  may  be  a  new  experience  for  our  gen- 
eration here  in  America,  but  confxislon  U 


nothing  new  to  the  nations  cf  the  Old  World. 
Jefferson  understood  that  when  he  said, 
"They  are  nations  of  eternal  war." 

CONTiraiON    WEAPON    OF    PROPAGANDISTS ^PEXSS, 

RADIO,  AND  THEATER  riTLL  OF  IT 

Washington  imderstood  it  when  he  warned 
us  against  European  entanglements. 

These  European  wars  have  been  going  on 
for  centuries,  and  there  is  certainly  no  indi- 
cation that  they  will  stop  now. 

Every  major  country  in  Europe  has  fought 
every  other  major  country  In  Europe  time  and 
time  again.  In  one  generation,  England  and 
Germany  fight  France.  In  another  genera- 
tion, France  and  England  fight  Germany.  In 
a  third  generation,  Germany  and  France  fight 
England. 

First,  we  hear  that  Napoleon  Is  going  to 
conquer  the  world.  Then,  Stalin  constitutes 
our  greatest  menace.  And  now  it  Is  Hitler. 
But  it  is  interest  ng  to  note  that  the  only 
time  this  countrj  was  ever  invaded,  it  was 
not  by  Germany,  or  Russia,  or  France. 

Confusion  is  not  an  accidental  fact  In  war. 
It  is  the  major  weapon  of  the  intervention- 
ists. They  have  fiooded  this  country  with 
propaganda  intended  to  confuse  us — propa- 
ganda for  the  purpose  of  drawing  us  Into  war. 
Our  press,  our  radio,  our  book  stalls,  and  our 
theaters  are  full  of  it. 

FIXED   FORMin.A    IN    NEWS 

Our  news  is  governed  more  by  the  formulas 
of  propaganda  than  it  is  by  the  factual  de- 
velopments of  the  war.  For  instance,  the 
news  of  almost  every  campaign  of  the  war 
has  followed  a  fixed  formula.  First,  there  are 
headlines  of  German  aggression.  Then  un- 
limited aid  Is  promised  to  the  attacked 
nation. 

Then  for  a  few  days  we  are  encouraged  by 
allied  successes,  and  someone  says  it  Is  the 
turning  point  of  the  war.  Then  if  there  are 
any  allied  forces  present,  they  evacuate. 
Then  the  defending  armies  collapse.  Finally, 
an  announcement  is  made  that  the  campaign 
was  really  a  victory  for  the  British  because 
It  upset  the  time  schedule  of  the  German 
Army. 

This  is  no  reflection  on  the  British  soldier. 
He  has  shown  great  courage,  but  he  has  been 
put  in  impossible  situations  and  he  has  been 
appallingly  equipped.  Try  this  formula  on 
the  campaigns  to  date  and  see  how  many  It 
fits.  Try  it  on  Poland,  Norway,  Holland,  and 
Belgium,  France,  Yugoslavia,  and  Greece.  Try 
it  on  the  Russian  campaign  when  it  is  over.' 

rACTS  VERSUS  PROPAGANDA 

Here  in  America  all  news  that  will  create 
support  for  England  is  exaggerated;  all  news 
that  will  not  is  suppressed.  A  refugee  who 
steps  from  the  gangplank  and  advocates  war 
Is  acclaimed  as  a  defender  of  freedom.  A 
native-born  American  who  opposes  war  la 
called  a  "fifth  columnist." 

There  Is  another  propaganda  formula,  a 
more  fundamental  one,  that  you  can  apply 
to  all  the  news  you  read  about  this  war. 
It  Is  that  the  British  position  must  be  good 
enough  to  make  us  think  that  England  will 
eventually  win,  and  bad  enough  to  persuade 
us  to  assist  her.  If  the  British  position  ap- 
pears too  good,  we  may  not  lease  and  lend 
with  sufHcient  generosity.  If  it  appears  too 
bad,  we  may  think  it  necessary  to  concentrate 
on  our  own  defenses. 

UNDERSTANDING  OF  FACTS  MAT  KEEP  AMERICANS 
FROM    ENTERING  STRIFB 

If  these  propaganda  formulas  are  successful 
In  misleading  the  American  people,  we  will 
enter  the  war.  On  the  other  hand.  If  our 
people  understand  the  facts  behind  this 
propaganda,  our  entrance  into  the  war  la 
unlikely. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  these  facts.  Let  tis 
take  the  salient  facts  in  the  latest  turn  of 
the  war,   the  Russian-German   conflict. 

You  remember  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween Germany  arid  Russia  had  been  close 
I  to  the  breaking  point  for  years  before  the 
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conference  at  Munich  in  1S38.    Russia  was 
not  even  represented  at  that  conference. 

When  I  was  In  Czechoslovakia  in  Septem- 
ber. 1938.  I  saw  Russian  bombing  planes  on 
Czech  air  fields,  bombers  that  had  been  sent 
to  fight  Germany  If  she  Invaded  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

LACK  or  INSICHT 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  why  war 
did  not  break  out  l>etween  Russia  and  Ger- 
many at  that  time?  Have  you  ever  stopped 
to  realize  that  Russia  and  Germany  would 
have  been  at  each  other's  throats  2  years 
ago  had  it  not  been  for  the  interventionist 
Interference  of  England  and  Prance?  This 
conflict  between  Germany  and  Russia  which 
the  interventionists  all  applaud  now  would 
have  taken  place  then  If  only  they  had 
shown  a  little  more  Insight. 

The  German  armies  were  prepared  to  march 
eastward,  but  what  happened?  Did  the  In- 
terventionists welcome  such  a  move  then  as 
they  do  now?  They  did  not.  They  beguUed 
Poland  Irto  a  futile  war,  and  when  Germany 
turned  east  they  attacked  her  In  the  west. 
Instead  of  pushing  her  on  to  Russia  they  drew 
the  German  onslaught  to  their  own  countries. 
They  postponed  the  Inevitable  conflict  be- 
tween Russia  and  Germsny  and  forced  instead 
a  conflict  between  Germany,  France,  and  Eng- 
land— a  conflict  for  which  France  and  Eng- 
land were  completely  unprepared. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  what 
interventionist  leadership  has  done  to  this 
world,  and  how  Ineffective  and  dlsaatroua  It 
has  been? 

Intervention  with  sanctions  In  the  war  be- 
tween Italy  and  Abyssinia  did  not  save  Abys- 
sinia; It  simply  threw  Italy  into  Germany's 
open  arms. 

INTKRVKNTION    BT    ALLIES    IN    POLAND    LID    TO 
rRXMCH   DEFEAT,   ENGLAND    BOMBING 

Intervention  by  England  and  France  In  the 
war  between  Germany  and  Poland  did  not 
save  Poland;  it  postponed  the  war  between 
Germany  and  Rvissia  and  brought  the  defeat 
Of  France  and  the  devastation  of  England. 

The  attitude  of  American  interventionists 
toward  Japan  forced  that  country,  too.  Into 
the  arms  of  the  Axis.  If  they  had  had  their 
way,  Germany  would  be  fighting  us  today 
Instead  of  Russia. 

The  record  of  the  Interventionists  has  been 
a  record  of  abject  failure.  They  cannot  point 
to  a  single  Important  Instance  of  success  In 
connection  with  this  war. 

I  was  in  Siberia  In  1981,  and  In  western 
Russia  In  1933  and  1938.  I  made  a  number 
of  trips  throtigh  Germany  In  1936,  1937,  and 
1988.  I  lived  for  2  years  in  England,  and  for 
1  year  In  France.  When  I  speak  of  Europe, 
I  6i>eak  from  first-hand  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions there. 

As  you  know,  I  have  opposed  a  military 
alliance  between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land. If  the  question  had  arisen,  I  would 
have  opposed  even  more  strongly  a  military 
alliance  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany. 

But  I  tell  you  that  I  would  a  hundred  times 
rather  see  my  country  ally  herself  with  Eng- 
land, or  even  with  Germany,  with  all  of  her 
faults,  than  with  the  cruelty,  the  godlessness, 
and  the  barbarism  that  exist  In  Soviet  Rxissla. 

An  alliance  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  should  be  opposed  by  every  American, 
by  every  Christian,  and  by  every  hvunanl- 
tarlan  In  this  country. 

REAOT  TO  FIGHT  FOR  UNTTBD  STATES 

The  fundamental  point  Is  that  we  do  not 
want  to  ally  ourselves  with  Russia,  or  Ger- 
many, or  England,  or  with  any  foreign  power 
that  seeks  to  embroil  us  In  the  quarrels  and 
chaos  of  Europe.  We  do  not  want  to  fight 
for  the  Russian  way  of  life,  or  the  German 
way  of  life,  or  the  English  way  of  life,  or  any 
way  of  life  except  our  own. 

Men  and  women  of  California,  why  should 
the  United  States  of  America  be  divided  by 
these  eternal  European  wars?    Why  shoiild 


the  question  ever  arise  as  to  whether  we  will 
fight  for  England,  or  Prance,  or  Germany,  or 
Russia? 

We  In  America  descend  from  every  one  of 
these  nations. 

We  will  never  agree  among  ourselves  as  to 
the  right  and  wrong  of  their  quarrels. 

But  there  Is  one  thing  upon  which  we  can 
agree,  upon  which  we  are  not  divided,  and 
that  Is  that  we  are  ready  to  fight  for  America 
If  the  need  should  ever  arise. 

Why  dissipate  ovir  unity  and  strength  here 
at  home  in  an  attempt  to  force  us  Into  an- 
other European  war? 

Why  give  up  an  Impregnable  position  In 
America  for  a  hazardotis  and  untenable  posi- 
tion In  Europe? 

INTOLXRANCB  AND  HATRED  TO  FOLLOW  WHATEVER 
TBS  OtrrOOME  IS  IN  EUROPE 

Why  bring  to  this  country  the  chaos,  the 
Intolerance,  and  the  hatred  that  will  In- 
evitably come  with  a  foreign  war? 

No  one  has  attempted  to  attack  us,  and  if 
we  prepare  ourselves  properly,  no  one  will  be 
In  a  position  to  attack  us.  It  Is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  Hitler  would  like  to  Invade 
America. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  trusting  promises 
that  may  be  broken. 

I  never  have,  and  I  do  not  now  recommend 
basing  the  security  of  our  Nation  on  the 
promises  of  any  man,  or  any  foreign  govern- 
ment. 

Our  security  should  rest  on  the  strength, 
the  character,  and  the  arms  of  our  own 
people. 

The  point  Is  that  If  we  prepare  intelli- 
gently, regardless  of  promises,  or  treaties,  or 
anything  that  may  be  done  In  Etirope,  this 
country  Is  strong  enough  and  able  enough 
to  take  care  of  itself. 

UNITED   STATES    AT    CROSSROAD 

We  have  taken  care  of  ourselves  when  we 
were  far  weaker  than  we  are  tcday,  and  we 
can  do  so  again.  The  real  defeatist  in  Amer- 
ica Is  the  man  who  says  that  this  Nation  can- 
not survive  alone. 

The  United  States  Is  at  a  crossroad  m  Its 
history.  The  war  party  advocates  that  we 
give  up  the  Independence  our  forefathers  won, 
and  that  we  merge  our  destiny  again  with 
the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  taking  on  our 
shoulders  all  the  wars  and  quarrels  and  prob- 
lems that  have  been  theirs  for  a  thousand 
years. 

We,  on  this  platform,  represent  people  who 
believe  In  an  Independent  destiny  for 
America. 

We  have  handed  together  to  form  the 
America  First  Committee,  which  stands 
firmly  In  opposition  to  the  war  party  and 
Intervention. 

Our  principles  are  open  and  clear.  We 
stand  for  a  unified  nation  behind  an  Im- 
pregnable defense,  and  an  Independent  des- 
tiny for  America.  If  you  believe  in  these 
principles,  we  ask  you  to  Join  our  committee. 
The  crisis  Is  here,  and  we  need  your  sui^)ort, 
that  we  may  pass  on  to  our  children  the  free. 
Independent  American  heritage  we  received 
from  our  forefathers. 


Markedoc  Qnotai  for  Wheat 
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HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  July  7, 1941 


Mr.  RIZLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  mem- 


bership of  the  House  a  bill  that  I  have 
today  introduced  to  amend  Public  Law 
No.  74  enacted  by  this  Congress  pertain- 
ing to  marketing  quotas  for  wheat  and 
certain  other  farm  commodities. 

The  amendment  is  for  the  twofold 
purpose  of  reducing  the  penalty  on  wheat 
from  49  to  15  cents  per  bushel,  and  where 
the  penalties  have  already  been  exacted 
to  reimburse  the  farmer  for  the  differ- 
ence between  49  cents  per  bushel  and 
15  cents  per  bushel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  wheat -plant- 
ing season  of  1940  many  farmers  planted 
more  than  their  allotted  acreage  to  wheat 
and  many  others  who  have  never  partici- 
pated in  the  farm  program  planted  their 
wheat,  relying  on  the  then -existing  law 
that  they  would  only  have  to  pay  a  pen- 
alty of  15  cents  per  bushel  on  the  excess 
wheat  so  marketed  or  upon  which  they 
might  obtain  a  loan,  as  the  case  may  be. 

This  Congress  changed  the  rules  in 
the  middle  of  the  game,  so  to  speak,  at  a 
time  when  the  wheat  was  practically 
ready  for  harvest,  and  the  enactment  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  60  is  in  effect 
retroactive  legislation.  In  many  sections 
of  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  in  the  greatest 
wheat-producing  area  in  the  United 
States,  due  to  an  excessive  amount  of 
rains,  the  production  this  year  is  far  less 
and  of  lower  quality  than  normally  pro- 
duced; and  the  wheat  in  many  instances 
is  not  of  suflBciently  high  test  to  permit 
marketing  at  the  prevailing  market  price 
for  standard  test  wheat  or  to  obtain  % 
loan. 

In  many  instances  in  this  whole  area, 
the  penalty  equals  or  exceeds  in  amount 
the  marketable  value  of  the  wheat  pro- 
duced, thus  destroying  the  means  of  live- 
lihood of  the  respective  farmers  affected 
by  the  penalty. 

Even  though  the  wheat  is  unfit  for 
milling  purposes,  the  farmer  cannot  feed 
it  to  his  livestock  without  paying  the 
penalty  of  49  cents  per  bushel. 

While  it  is  true  that  according  to  the 
record  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  farm- 
ers at  an  election  called  for  that  purpose 
voted  in  favor  of  marketing  quotas,  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  the  average  wheat 
farmer  little  realized,  and  I  think  I  might 
properly  say  the  Congress  little  realized, 
how  heavily  this  penalty  would  react. 
Of  course,  no  one  wants  to  exact  penalties 
that  amount  to  confiscation. 

Other  l^lls  have  been  introduced  to 
modify  the  act,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee  has  called  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  committee  tomorrow 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  various 
bills  that  have  been  introduced.  I  urge 
all  who  are  interested  in  this  matter 
to  appear  before  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee tomorrow  to  the  end  that  some- 
thing may  be  worked  out  that  will  remedy 
and  correct  the  apparent  injustice  that 
has  been  done  by  this  legislation. 
Petition  protesting  farm  marketing  excess 
penalty  on  wheat 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  represent  that 
we.  and  each  of  us,  are  farmers  in-  Noble 
County.  Okla.,  and  produced  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year   1941-42. 

That  we  do  hereby  emphatically  protest  the 
excess  wheat-marketing  penalty  that  was 
purportedly  authorized  by  the  recent  election 
pertaining  thereto;  and  for  reasons  for  this 
protest  we  state  as  follows: 

1.  That  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1940  during 
the  wheat-sowing  period  we  had  no  catise  to 
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reaaonably  anticipate  the  application  of  said 
penalty  on  the  excess  wheat  production  aa 
hits  been  defined  by  the  United  Sutes  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

2.  That  the  application  of  said  penalty  was 
not  put  Into  effect  until  after  the  wheat  crop 
In  this  area  had  matured,  and  that  the  fanner 
had  no  opportunity  to  cut  the  excesa  wheat 
acreage  at  a  time  when  the  aame  could  have 
been  diverted  for  use  as  hay  or  pasture. 

3.  The  average  wheat  production  through- 
out thla  are*  for  said  wheat-production  year 
la  far  leas  and  of  lower  quality  than  la  nor- 
mally produced:  and  that  said  wheat  la  not. 
In  many  Instances,  of  sufBclently  high  test  to 
permit  the  marketing  thereof  at  the  prevaU- 
Ing  market  prices  for  standard-test  wheat. 

4.  That  It  Is  our  sincere  opinion  Ihat  a  sub- 
itantlal  percent  of  the  farmers  who  voted  for 
aald  wheat-marketing  quota  were  nr  mind- 
ful of  the  condition  that  would  result  from 
aald  election. 

5.  That  the  application  of  aald  penalty 
provision  wrongfully  discriminates  In  favor 
of  the  wheat  grower  who  had  no  excess  wheat 
acreage  as  waa  recently  Invoked  by  the  result 
of  aald  election,  as  against  the  wheat  producer 
whose  acreage  exceeded  said  allotment,  which 
allotment  limitation  was  not  made  effective 
until  after  said  wheat  crop  had  actually  been 
produced. 

6.  That  said  penalty  will  In  many  Instances 
In  thla  area  equal  or  exceed  In  amount  the 
marketable  value  of  the  wheat  produced, 
thereby  destroying  the  principal  means  of 
livelihood  of  the  respective  farmers  affe-ted 
by  s^id  penalty. 

We  therefore  urgently  request  that  con- 
gressional action  be  taken  Immediately  which 
will  afford  one  of  the  following  alternative 
remedies: 

1.  Removing  the  penalties  for  aald  crop 
year. 

a.  Sharply  reducing  the  amount  of  said 
penalties. 

3.  Authorizing  and  permitting  the  respec- 
tive wheat  producers  to  use  the  excess  wheat 
as  feed  for  their  domestic  animals  and 
poultry. 

Assuring  you  that  we  shall  expect  Imme- 
diate relief  In  this  matter,  we  respectfully 
submit  these  petitions. 

The  resolution  contains  the  signatures  of 
665  farmers. 


ComBencement  Address  of  Jastke  Frank- 
fwter  at  Raddiffc  College 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OP  MASSACHTTSTTTS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  July  7, 1941 


ADDRESS  BT  JUSTICE  FELIX  FRANK- 
FURTER 


Mr.  McCORMACK,  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rscou,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Justice  Felix  Frankfurter: 

College  commencements  have  long  been 
more  than  local  festivities  touching  ozUy  on 
the  Interests  of  local  college  communities. 
They  have  become  a  national  occasion  to 
celebrate  and  fortify  the  national  spirit.  In 
the  recent  past  this  great  event  In  the  lives 
of  young  men  and  young  women  was  a  sym- 
bol of  hope  In  youth.    The  generations  min- 


gled to  take  heart,  one  with  another,  to 
promote  the  promises  that  lay  ahead.  But 
never  before,  I  believe,  have  college  com- 
mencements been  so  appropriate  to  the 
times  nor  so  symbolic  of  all  that  we  hold 
dear.  For  events  compel  us  to  reconsider 
the  significance  of  o\ir  history. 

Circumstances  which  even  the  most 
oetrlchllke  can  no  longer  disregard  challenge 
the  worth  of  our  past,  the  validity  of  the 
faith  that  founded  this  Nation,  and  our 
power  to  vindicate  It.  This  Issue  concerns 
the  very  basis  of  our  history  and  the  under- 
pinning of  our  civilization.  Of  this  view  of 
our  life  and  of  the  mean«  for  Its  pursuit,  an 
Institution  like  Radcllffe  Is  the  most  em- 
phatic expression.  For  oui  colleges  and  unl- 
verslti^es  are  the  distinctive  product  of  what 
we  cherish  as  western  civilization.  They 
shelter  and  bring  to  fruit  the  purposes  which 
mvist  again  be  the  ideals  and  the  pursuit  of 
the  whole  world  If  civilization  Is  to  maintain 
Itself.  The  human  spirit  cannot  here  have 
that  security  and  serenity  essential  to  Its 
dignity  and  achievement  while  the  soul  of 
man  is  everywhere  else  enclosed. 

Thomas  Jefferson  understood  this  fully. 
And  the  epitaph  which  Jefferson  wrote  for 
himself  cannot  be  recalled  too  often.  Here 
was  a  man  who  held  all  the  high  offices  of 
state.  Yet  when  he  came  to  commend  him- 
self to  posterity  this  Is  how  he  wished  to  be 
remembered : 

"Here  was  burled  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Author  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, 
Of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Free- 
dom, 
And  Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia." 

In  that  epitaph  Jefferson  made  clear  the 
relation  of  Radcllffe  College  and  every  other 
college  and  university  In  the  lan_  to  the  awful 
Issue  that  now  confronts  the  world.  Man  Is 
without  dignity  unless  he  has  freedom.  And 
there  cannot  be  freedom  without  the  right  to 
pursue  truth.  The  university  which  Jeffer- 
son founded  In  Virginia  and  the  university 
which  the  builders  of  Massachusetts  founded 
more  than  200  years  before,  almost  contem- 
poraneously with  the  establishment  of  the 
colony,  and  all  the  other  institutions  of  learn- 
ing throughout  the  country,  are  the  special 
Instruments  for  the  unremitting  pursuit  of 
truth.  You.  therefore,  represent  to  a  peculiar 
degree  the  triisteeshlp  of  civilization. 

Just  as  colleges  as  we  know  them  are  at 
once  the  fruit  and  the  necessary  condition  of 
a  civilized  society,  so  democracy  Is  its  Indis- 
pensable political  expression.  Democracy  Is 
neither  a  mystical  abstraction  nor  a  mechan- 
ical gadget.  In  the  long  course  of  human 
experience  it  has  proven  Itself  the  only  form 
of  social  arrangement  which  adequately  re- 
spects, and  by  so  doing  helps  to  unfold  the 
richness  of  human  diversity.  All  the  devices 
of  political  machinery — votes  and  parties  and 
parliaments — are  merely  Instruments  to  en- 
able men  to  live  with  one  another  with  full 
respect  for  one  another  under  conditions 
ellctlng  the  maxlmvim  gifts  of  each  for  the 
amplest  enj03rment  of  all. 

Colleges  and  universities  are  the  recognized 
guardians  of  the  life  of  reason.  Democracy 
furnishes  the  political  framework.  Within 
which  alone  reason  can  thrive  most  Imagi- 
natively on  the  widest  scale  least  hampered 
by  the  accidents  of  personal  antecedents  and 
most  regardfiil  of  the  Intrinsic  qualities  In 
man.  Nature  herself  Is  democratic  In  that 
she  plants  gifts  and  graces  In  wajrs  that  defy 
the  devlsings  of  all  of  man's  artifices.  There- 
fore we  must  have  political  Institutions 
which  aUow  these  m3rsterlous  gifts  and  graces 
their  fullest  outlet. 

Until  recently  men  were  either  too  shy  or 
too  cynical  to  talk  about  these  great  simple 
themes.  The  pace  of  material  development 
not  only  preoccupied  the  energies  of  men;  It 
overawed  their  thought.    The  deficiencies  of 


democracy  became  a  favorite  Jibe  of  the 
worldly  wise.  And  thus  the  faith  that  gave 
us  birth  and  has  maintained  us  was  subtly 
undermined.  Even  those  from  whom  better 
things  were  to  be  expected  erected  impatience 
with  Congress  into  a  political  philosophy.  A 
certain  university  president  In  the  Babylonian 
twenties  added  his  voice  to  the  chorus  urging 
the  elimination  of  politics  and  gleefully  re- 
ported that  his  students  were  turning  away 
from  sociological  studies. 

CIVILIZATION  OUB  BUSINESS 

It  seemed  strange  then  and  It  seems  ap- 
palling now  that  men  should  forget  that  poll- 
tics  is  the  free  exchange  of  opinion  regarding 
the  wisest  policy  for  the  life  of  a  society,  and 
as  such  Is  the  essence  of  a  free  people.  These 
men  forgot  that  in  the  last  analysis  we  are 
governed  either  through  talk  or  through  force. 
Now  at  least  they  must  realize  that  a  dictator- 
ship means  precisely  the  prohibition  of  poli- 
tics. So  completely  were  the  governing  minds 
of  America  under  the  powerful  Illusions  of 
materialism  during  this  era  that  a  President 
of  the  United  States  could  say  that  "the  busi- 
ness of  America  Is  business"  and  believe  he  was 
uttering  a  truism. 

The  business  of  America  Is  civilization. 
Our  professed  realists  had  lost  sight  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  most  hard-headed  political 
realist  of  the  ninteenth  century.  It  was  Bis- 
marck who  gave  currency  to  the  term  "Im- 
ponderable," for  he,  however  unsympathetl- 
cally.  was  alive  to  those  spiritual  needs  of 
man  which  are  the  ultimate  forces  of  an  en- 
diu-ing  society.  The  things  not  made  by  hand 
nor  seen  by  eye  are  the  things  that  rule. 
Beauty  and  truth,  reason  and  Justice — these 
\inattalnable  but  ever-to-be-strlven-for  long- 
ings of  men  are  now  seen  to  be  man's  most 
indispensable  needs.  By  these  needs  the  most 
gifted  and  the  humblest  are  bound  Into  a 
common  brotherhood.  I  am  unashamed  to 
speak  of  these  longings  of  mind  and  heart 
today.  They  are  the  only  themes  worthy  of 
your  concern. 

These  needs  are  so  Immediate  that  we  take 
their  satisfaction  for  granted  until  we  are 
threatened  with  their  denial.  And  the  Imag- 
ination Is  so  narrow  that  too  many  of  us  are 
blind  to  threats  that  are  wrapped  In  euphe- 
misms. To  acclaim  the  worth  of  democracy 
Is  not  to  deny  the  Inadequacies  and  injus- 
tices of  our  society.  It  Is  merely  to  insist 
that  In  striving  for  the  better  we  shovild  not 
discard  the  good.  The  ultimate  Justification 
of  democracy  Is  that  It  affords  the-^nly  op- 
portunity for  continuous  social  Improvement. 

What  we  have  already  achieved,  what  Is 
ours  to  preserve  and  to  defend,  has  been  set 
out  In  words  by  one  of  the  finest  spirits  of 
our  time.  It  Is  the  utterance  of  a  great  his- 
torian who  has  lived  and  not  merely  written 
about  those  aspirations  of  men  which  have 
found  immortal  expression  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  French  Rights  of 
Man,  and  the  Gettysburg  Address. 

What  I  am  about  to  read  was  meant  only 
for  my  eyes,  but  I  am  taking  the  liberty  with- 
out his  permission  to  read  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  someone  you  all  know  who.  In  the 
autumn  of  his  life  became  an  American  citi- 
zen of  his  own  free  choice. 

"There  is  In  this  country,"  he  wrote,  "a 
wider  area  of  generosity  than  In  any  other 
country — at  least  In  Europe.  It  Is  this  feel- 
ing that  one  Is  at  home  here  that  conquers 
you  little  by  little.  And  one  fine  day  you 
feel  that  you  are  no  longer  an  exile  but  a 
citizen  In  your  own  country.  When  I  took 
my  oath,  I  felt  that  really  I  was  performing 
a  grand  fimctlon.  I  was  throwing  away  not 
my  .Intellectual  and  moral  but^my  Juristic 
past.  I  threw  it  away  without  any  regret. 
The  Ethiopian  war.  the  rape  of  Albania,  the 
Spanish  crime,  and  this  lest  Idiotic  crime 
had  really  broken  my  connection  with  sover- 
eigns, potentates,  and  all  those  ugly  tbings 
which  are  enumerated  In  the  formula  of  the 
oath.     It    Is   a   wonderful    formula.     Your 
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pledges  are  only  Juridical  and  political.  Yon 
are  asked  to  sever  your  connection  with  the 
government  of  yotir  former  coimtry,  not  with 
the  people  and  the  civilization  of  your  for- 
mer country.  And  you  are  asked  to  give 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of  your 
adopted  country;  that  Is,  to  an  Ideal  of  life. 
"Thus  I  took  my  oath  with  a  Joyous  heart, 
and  I  am  sure  I  will  keep  It  with  the  whole 
of  my  heart  as  long  as  I  am  alive." 

raXIDOM  NEEDS  EFFORT 

Democracy,  so  conceived  as  the  means  by 
which  man  can  best  find  his  own  good,  la  a 
subject  for  interchange  of  views  and  humble 
searching  of  hearts-  The  old  convention  of 
utilizing  an  occasion  like  this  for  uttering 
homilies  and  pronouncements  of  poilcy  now 
seems  as  Impertinent  as  It  was  futile.  A 
commencement  Is  really  a  common  confes- 
sional. But  the  old  should  no  more  abdicate 
their  experience  than  the  young  their  ardor. 
Merely  because  you  are  young,  you  are  not 
necessarily  wise.  Nor  is  Miss  Comstock,  be- 
cause she  Is  older,  necessarily  un-under- 
Btandlng. 

We  are  enlisted,  old  and  young.  In  a  com- 
mon enterprise — the  bold  experiment  of  free- 
dom. It  Involves  the  most  exacting  collabo- 
rative effort.  It  demands  the  exercise  of 
reason  on  the  largest  scale  and  self-dlsclpllne 
of  the  highest  order.  For  It  places  ultimate 
faith  for  the  achievement  of  the  common 
good  in  the  responsibility  of  the  Individual. 

We  are  thus  engaged  In  the  most  difficult 
of  all  arts,  the  art  of  living  together  In  a  gra- 
cious society.  For  this  it  Is  not  enough  to  be 
literate;  It  Is  not  even  enough  to  be  literary. 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  used  to  speak  of  the  days 
preceding  the  Civil  War  when  the  eminent 
men  of  his  father's  circle  Indulged  In  "tall 
talk"  and  averted  their  minds  from  grim 
reality.  The  issues  presented  by  slavery  could 
not  be  settled  by  denying  them.  Iridescent 
phrases  cannot  make  the  most  ancient  of 
tyrannies  Into  a  "new  order."  While  man- 
kind Is  literate  as  never  before,  the  environ- 
ment for  reason  is  least  congenial. 

Ours  Is  a  civil  nation  of  hub-bub,  where 
raucous  voice  drown  out  the  stUl,  small  voice 
of  reason.  We  want  to  get  rich  quick  morally 
and  Intellectually.  We  resort  to  short  cuts 
and  easy  ways.  But  there  Is  no  short  cut  to 
reason,  no  ersatz  for  morality.  The  me- 
chanical triumphs  of  the  machine  age  cannot 
be  transferred  to  the  workings  of  democracy. 
All  evasions  of  bard  thinking  are  self- 
defeating. 

One  of  the  most  paralyzing  evasions  of 
thought  Is  what  Lincoln  called  pemlclotis 
abstractions.  Post-war  teaching  greatly  s\if- 
fered  from  them,  and  to  them  much  of  our 
recent  bewilderment  Is  attributable.  This  Is 
not  the  occasion  for  didactic  exposition.  An 
example  or  two  much  suffice. 

One  of  the  most  current  of  these  evasions 
of  thought  Is  that  "war  never  settles  any- 
thing. The  Civil  War  settled  slavery.  This 
war  win  settle  the  quality  of  your  lives  and 
your  children's  lives.  It  simply  Is  not  true 
that  war  never  settles  anything.  1  respect 
the  convictions  of  a  conscientious  objector  to 
war  and  I  believe  I  understand  the  philosophy 
underlying  Gandhi's  nonresistance.  But  the 
relentless  choice  events  may  force  on  every 
Individual  cannot  be  met  by  such  a  falr- 
I  >undlng  pernicious  abstraction  as  that  "war 
never  settles  anything." 

CONFLUENCE  OF  PEOPLSS 

Another  favorite  drug  for  the  mind  is  the 
claim  that  a  country  at  war  is  already  under 
dictatorship.  Democracy  In  this  country  has 
expanded  despite  four  wars.  And  only  those 
unfamiliar  with  whtt  has  taken  place  In 
Great  Britain  since  September  1939  will  deny 
that  England  is  more  democratic  today  than 
she  has  ever  been.  By  that  I  mean  very  spe- 
cifically that  her  present  Government  is  more 
responsive  to  the  common  wUl  of  her  people, 
although,  to  be  sure,  that  will  has  Imposed 
self-restraints  not  required  in  times  of  peace. 


I  recommend  to  any  doubter  of  the  alert- 
ness of  British  democracy  a  reading  of  the 
debates  In  the  House  of  Commons  since  this 
war  began.  What  is  more  heartening,  with 
the  enemy  at  the  gates,  than  to  find  the 
Government  proposing  measures  for  the  pub- 
Uce  security  and,  after  free  discussion,  to  have 
the  representatives  of  the  people  rejecting 
or  modifying  them  in  the  Interest  of  "the 
liberty  of  the  subject." 

Life  Is  an  act  of  faith.  Whatever  destiny 
awaits  you,  the  ultimate  question  for  each 
to  decide  Is  to  what  unseen  powers  and  to 
what  dimly  defined  ends  we  dedicate  our  lives. 
The  United  State:  has  a  special  destiny  be- 
cause a  unique  fact  gives  it  moral  cohesion. 
This  is  the  only  country  without  a  racially 
homogeneous  population  rooted  to  a  particu- 
lar soil.  We  represent  a  confluence  of  peoples 
who  derive  their  bond  of  union  from  their 
common,  intrinsic  human  qualities.  This  is 
your  heritage,  and  In  the  confidence  that  you 
will  maintain   It  this  Nation  wsis  founded. 

In  days  of  trial  ami  tribulation  we  go  for 
sustenance  to  \hose  few  whose  compassionate 
hearts  and  courageous  minds  lighted  the  way 
through  past  ordeals.  Thus  It  is  that  Lincoln 
today  lives  perhaps  more  vividly  than  when 
he  walked  among  men.  A  great  man's  wis- 
dom Is  always  contemporaneous.  In  address- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on 
December  1,  1862.  Lincoln  was  immediately 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  slavery.  But 
the  view  of  life  which  infused  his  utterance 
is  Just  as  relevant  to  the  issue  of  freedom  that 
now  challenges  the  world.  Familiar  though 
these  words  may  be,  I  make  no  apology  for 
bidding  you  Godspeed  with  them: 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present.  The  occasion 
Is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must  rise 
with  the  occasion.  As  our  case  Is  new,  so  we 
must  think  anew  and  act  anew.  We  must 
disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  save 
our  country. 

"Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history. 
No  personal  significance  or  Insignificance  can 
spare  one  ur  another  of  us.  The  fiery  trial 
through  which  we  pass  will  light  us  down  In 
honor  or  dishonor  to  the  latest  generation. 
We  say  we  are  for  the  Union.  The  world  will 
not  forget  that  we  say  this.  We.  even  we 
here,  hold  the  power  and  bear  the  respon- 
sibility. In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave  we 
assure  freedom  to  the  free — honorable  alike 
In  what  we  give  and  what  we  preserve.  We 
shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the  last  best 
hope  of  earth." 


Lojalty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  July  7. 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  REAR  ADMIRAL  EMORY  S. 
LAND 


Mr.  COURIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exti^nd  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  brief  talk 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission,  Rear  Admiral 
Emory  S.  Land.  United  States  Navy,  re- 
tired, to  the  shipbuilding  workers  of  the 
Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Pasca- 
goula,  Miss.,  Saturday,  June  28, 1941: 


The  shipbuilders  of  the  Gulf  coast  have 
launched  today  the  first  all-welded  passen- 
ger-carrying ship  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  is  the  steamship  African  Comet  which  will 
soon  be  put  in  service  by  the  American  Soutli 
African  Line.  In  normal  times  this  would 
be  one  of  the  scientific  acliievements  of  the 
year.  Today  its  scientific  Importance  is  far 
overshadowed  by  its  importance  to  our  na- 
tional welfare  in  adding  one  more  merchant 
ship  capable  of  serving  as  a  naval  auxiliary. 

I  want  to  repeat  and  to  stress  the  descrip- 
tions which  o\u  President  has  given  of  the 
insectulty  of  this  coimtry  today,  with  a 
towering  wave  of  ruthless  aggression  threat- 
ening to  break  over  our  beads. 

The  shipbuilders  of  the  Gulf,  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  Pacific  coasts  and  of  the  Grtat  Lakes 
are  pushing  back  that  wave  with  every  ship 
they  launch,  whether  merchant  or  naval. 

All  hand's  are  doing  a  splendid  Job  here 
In  Pascagoula.  The  Maritime  Commission 
congratulates  you.  You  are  the  shlFbuildera 
of  this  country  as  well  as  the  men  who  sit 
in  the  front  office.  The  men  in  the  front 
office  are  vital,  but  you  are  the  actaal  "arm 
and  hammer  brand"  builders.  Ships  are  built 
by  the  men  in  the  yards  They  are  built 
with  cranes  and  welders'  torches  and  paint 
brushes  and  hammers — built  by  loyal  Ameri- 
cans. 

Your  employers  and  the  Government  have 
given  you  a  genuine  incentive  for  your  best 
all-out  efforts  In  the  Regional  Labor  Wage 
Stabilization  programs  recently  announced. 
Shipbuilders'  wages  are  not  increased  by  mil- 
lions only  but  by  hundreds  of  millions  in  the 
over-all  picture. 

We  of  the  Maritime  Commission  have  been 
told  by  the  President  to  see  that  a  vast  fleet 
of  merchant  ships  is  built — and  built  while 
they  can  stUI  be  of  some  use,  that  is — buUt 
for  this  war,  not — as  were  the  Hog  Island 
ships — for  some  other  war.  Time  is  the 
essence. 

We  have  told  the  men  In  the  front  offices. 
They  have  told  you.  They  know  that  we 
must  build  ships  faster  than  we've  ever  built 
them  before  in  our  history.  You  know  It, 
too.  We  want  your  cooperation.  I  have 
faith  In  you — ^I  know  we  wiU  get  your  coop- 
eration. 

You  all  heard  President  Roosevelt  say  In 
his  last  fireside  talk  that: 

"The  blunt  truth  is  this— and  I  reveal  this 
with  the  fuU  knowledge  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment: The  present  rate  of  Nazi  sinkings 
of  merchant  ships  is  more  than  three  times 
as  high  as  the  capacity  of  British  shipyards 
to  replace  them;  it  is  more  than  twice  the 
combined  British  and  American  output  of 
merchant  ships  today." 

All  hands  in  the  yttiOs  are  going  to  change 
that  by  Joint  effort. 

The  President  said,  "We  can  answer  this 
peril  by  two  simultaneous  measures:  First, 
by  speeding  up  and  increasing  our  great  ship- 
building program;  and  second,  by  helping  to 
cut  down  the  losses  on  the  high  seas." 

The  President  and  the  men  of  the  Navy 
are  working  in  partnership  on  the  problem  of 
cutting  down  losses.  But  to  speed  up  and 
Increase  our  shipbuilding  program  the  part- 
nership changes.  In  building,  every  work- 
man in  this  yard  and  In  every  other  yard  Is 
a  partner  In  the  enterprise.  Without  your 
partnership  this  Government  cannot  deliver 
on  its  promise  to  build  ships  fast  enough  to 
supply  not  only  Britain  and  the  other  de- 
mocracies with  the  vital  materials  they  need 
to  siu-vive  but  also  to  make  our  commercial, 
naval,  and  miliUry  defenses  impregnable. 

Each  man  should  do  an  honest  day's  work, 
and  when  he  has  finished  it.  should  go  home 
content  In  the  knowledge  that  he  has  done 
a  good  Job  and  can  do  another  good  day's 
work  tomorrow.  And  there  will  be  a  day's 
work  tomorrow.  There  will  be  Jobs  in  ship- 
building for  years,  and  the  quicker  we  build 
the  ships,  the  more  Jobs  there  wlU  be.  We 
need  300,000  more  workers  by  1942. 


^ 
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Our  estimates,  our  promises,  and  our  ex- 
pectations deijend  on  you — upon  the  pro- 
ductlTlty  of  labor. 
^.  Let's  be  frank  about  our  situation.  We  are 
to"  a  state  of  unlimited  emergency,  declared 
■by  our  President.  We  are  in  a  state  of  acute 
danger.  If  Hitler's  Germany  will  overnight 
turn  and  attack  a  nation  which  has  been  on 
its  side.  It  won't  hesitate  to  attack  us,  a 
nation  which  Is  clearly  playing  on  the  other 
team. 

Some  of  our  fellow  citizens  are  In  positions 
where  they  will  defend  us  directly  against  a 
direct  attack.  They  are  your  brothers  and 
cousins  and  friends  in  the  Army  and  Kavy 
and  marines.  But  Just  as  devastating.  Just  as 
demoralizing,  and  Just  as  destructive  of  our 
homeland  is  the  indirect  attack  wh'ch  Is 
already  under  way  in  the  attempt  to  wipe  out 
the  brotherhood  of  free,  democratic  nations. 

This  powerful  -Indirect"  assault  can  only 
be  met  by  an  equally  powerful  Indirect 
offense.  That  offense  lies  in  the  "all  out" 
production  of  airplanes  and  tanks  and  guns-~ 
•nd  ships  and  more  ships. 

Again  let's  be  frank.  When  I  ask  for  your 
cooperation  I  am  asking  that  every  one  of 
you  make  it  his  own  personal  responsibility 
to  build  ships  fast  enough  to  defeat  Hitler. 
I  am  asking  that  every  one  of  you  make  "that 
little  spark  of  conscience,"  which  Oeorge 
Washington  spoke  of,  his  own  guide. 

I've  worked  in  shipyards  and  drafting  rooms 
long  enough  to  know  that  you  can  greatly  In- 
crease your  output  when  you  put  your  heart 
Into  the  Job.  There  are  a  hundred  and  one 
time-consuming  practices  which  can  be  elimi- 
nated, from  cutrlght  loafing  when  the  lead- 
ing man  or  quarterman  is  not  around  to  ask- 
ing questions  of  the  foreman  when  you  know 
the  answer  already.  No  supervisor  can  see 
all  these  and  stop  them.  I  wouldn't  want 
him  to  if  he  could.  We  aren't  going  to  de- 
fend ourselves  successfully  unless  the  work- 
Ingmen  of  the  country  want  to  do  the  Job. 
If  you  want  to  keep  Hitler  out  of  this  hemi- 
aphere.  youll  use  that  "spark  of  conscience" 
as  your  guide  and  make  yourself  build  faster 
whether  there  is  a  straw  boss  around  or  not. 

It's  like  the  captain  and  chief  engineer  who 
for  years  argued  bitterly  over  which  was  more 
Important  to  the  operation  of  the  ship — the 
bridge  or  the  engine  room.  Finally  they 
agreed  to  change  places.  After  about  S  hours 
the  captain  came  up  from  the  engine  room 
covered  with  grease  and  sweating  like  a  horse, 
"You  win,"  he  said.  "I've  been  trying  lor  3 
hours  to  make  her  turn  over  and  I'm  a  fail- 
ure." "Well,  maytw  that's  partly  my  fault." 
said  the  chief,  "about  3  hours  ago  I  put  her 
•ground  stem  first." 

No  compiilslon  but  the  greatest  could  get 
me  to  ask  that  work  be  stopped  for  an  ap- 
peal of  this  sort.  But  that  great  compulsion 
la  here. 

ThlB  is  an  appeal  for  loyalty — for  loyalty  of 
the  greatest  kind — loyalty  to  the  British  ship- 
yard workers,  too,  loyalty  which  will  preserve 
their  freedom  as  well  as  their  lives. 

Loyalty  to  these  United  States.  Loyalty  to 
civilization. 

And  It  Is  loyalty  to  your  own  soldiers  and 
miora  and  to  your  own  wives,  sweethearts, 
mothers,  and  children,  too.  Let  no  one  think 
that  this  continent  Is  not  threatened. 

President  Roosevelt  said.  "Nobody  can  fore- 
tell tonight  Just  when  the  acts  of  the  dic- 
tators will  ripen  Into  attack  of  this  heml- 
qjfaere  and  ua.  But  we  know  enough  by  now 
to  realize  that  It  would  be  suicide  to  wait 
until  they  are  In  our  front  yard." 

We  don't  have  enough  ships  today  to  meet 
our  needs.  In  order  to  give  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  auxiliaries  like  the  African  Comet 
w«  have  had  to  cut  our  normal  services  and 
that.  In  Itself,  hurts  the  defense  program. 
It  la  hurting  and  will  hurt  everyone  of  ua. 
We  must  tighten  our  belts,  we  must  dlstrlbuta 
-ttM  burden. 


So  my  plea  to  you  and  to  all  other  ship- 
builders Is  to  do  your  Jobs — to  build  these 
ships  as  fast  as  you  can. 

Very  little  humor  ever  crosses  the  path  of 
the  Maritime  Commission,  but  occasionally 
there  is  a  touch  of  humor  in  our  official 
documents.  The  situation  today  Is  like  that 
revealed  In  an  action  which  the  Commission 
took  the  other  day.  We  were  asked  to  ap- 
prove the  surrender  of  the  marine  document 
of  a  vessel  known  as  the  June  Bride.  The 
reasons  given  were  a  change  in  service  and 
a  change  in  tonnage  as  disclosed  by  read- 
measurement.  You  workers  likewise  are  con- 
cerned in  a  change  of  service  and  a  change 
In  tonnage — service  for  the  defense  of  your 
country  and  Increased  tonnage  to  deliver  the 
goods.  I  hope  your  answer  will  be  given  In 
the  names  of  two  ships  which  were  recently 
sold  to  the  British — Don't  Worry  and  Urge 
Me. 

Remember,  in  a  Hitler  world,  if  we  don't 
hang  together,  well  surely  hang  separately. 

Being  a  sort  of  a  sailor  man,  may  I  con- 
clude by  paraphrasing  the  immortal  Nelson — 
The  United  States  expects  every  man  to  do 
his  duty.    We  know  you  will. 

Let's  go. 


A  Progressive  Banker  Warns  the  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  July  7. 1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  PORT  SMITH  (ARK.) 
TRIBUNE  OP  JUNE  27.   1941 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  not  often  that  presidents 
of  national  banks  reveal  a  progressive 
attitude  toward  economics.  However,  in 
a  recent  issue  of  a  southern  newspaper 
there  appeared  a  provocative  and  chal- 
lenging article,  the  reading  of  which  1 
recommend  to  all: 

[Prom   the   Port   Smith    (Ark)    Tribune   of 
June  27,  1941] 

aaVINC  PART  OF  BtraOKN  or  TAXATION  AND  ELIMI- 
NATING PUBLIC  FROM  BEOia  BOBBED  BT 
WATERED-STOCK    MANIPULATIONS 

The  greatest  problem  facing  the  American 
people  today  is  the  radio.  While  It  is  still  In 
its  infancy  people  do  not  realize  and  appreci- 
ate what  it  will  mean  to  the  public  in  time. 

Let  each  and  every  one  of  us  refresh  our 
memory  to  the  time  when  the  telephone  was 
first  created,  when  the  airplsne  was  first 
created,  and  when  the  other  inventions  were 
first  created.  Prior  to  their  creation.  It  was 
Inconceivable  that  anything  like  that  could 
happen.  Who  would  have  believed  20  years 
ago  that  20  men  could  get  In  a  plane  and  fly 
all  over  the  world  at  the  rate  of  from  100  to 
300  miles  per  hour  or  faster? 

By  not  being  mindful  and  cautious,  we  have 
allowed  monopolies  to  be  created  whereby 
they  are  owned  by  a  few,  when  in  reality,  they 
should  have  been  owned  by  the  people;  and 
If  not  by  the  people,  by  the  Government. 

The  Government  by  so  owning  would  have 
reduced  graft  that  creates  monopolies  and  It 
would  have  been  a  tremendous  saving  to  the 
public  by  reason  of  the  Government  owning 
aome  of  the  valuable  and  profitable  Inven- 
tions. 


But  the  Government  has  allowed  only  a 
few  to  own  them,  and  by  doing  It  is  sucking 
the  life  and  blood  out  of  the  public  and  allow- 
ing only  a  few  to  profit  from  them.  The  Gov- 
ernment could  have  eliminated  the  graft  and 
corruption,  and  by  doing  so,  could  have  elimi- 
nated the  burdensome  load  of  taxes  that  Is 
placed  upon  the  masses. 

To  illtistrate:  'ihe  development  that  de- 
veloped in  the  railroad  watered-stock  issues 
and  others,  hu-^dreds  of  millions  of  watered 
stock  were  issued  and  sold  to  the  public. 
J.  P.  Morgan  admitted  that  he  bought  either 
forty  or  fifty  million  of  some  of  the  railroad's 
watered  stock.  I  suppose  part  of  it  they  sold 
to  the  public,  and  others  likewise.  Finally, 
It  was  a  total  loss  to  those  who  bought  it 

That  applies  to  the  other  corporations  that 
issued  watered  stock;  the  public  utilities  that 
have  millions  and  billions  of  watered  stock, 
and  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  owned  by  J.  P. 
Morgan,  who  is  one  of  the  largest  manipu- 
lators in  the  telephone  organization. 

Are  we  going  to  allow  the  radio  to  be  placed 
In  the  same  position?  Or  are  we  going  to 
recommend  for  the  Government  to  get  the 
benefit  instead  of  the  few  speculators?  After 
all,  who  is  the  Government?  You  and  I  and 
everybody  else. 

Some  may  say  they  are  not  In  favor  of 
government  ownership.  Neither  am  I,  but  I 
do  believe  certain  utilities  should  be  owned 
by  the  Government  Instead  of  some  special 
Interest;  however,  government  ownership 
could  be  carried  to  an  extreme. 

The  graft  generally  is  created  from  the 
people  and  by  the  people.  Just  the  same  as 
Is  honesty  and  Justice.  It  is  entirely  up  to 
us.  but  I  would  rather  trust  to  the  ballot 
than  to  a  few  corrupt  corporations.  I  have 
heard,  and  so  have  you,  that  elections  have 
been  stolen  in  order  to  elect  special  ones.  In 
fact,  some  have  bragged  of  doing  so.  These 
who  did  the  stealing  of  the  elections  did  not 
succeed  very  long;  their  downfall  always 
came  in  time  when  it  was  least  expected. 
It  is  like  a  thief  in  the  darkness,  in  time  he 
Is  caught.  The  person  who  takes  advantage 
of  the  position  he  occupies  is  an  ordinary 
thief.  His  downfall  must,  and  will,  come  In 
time. 

If  we  do  not  conquer  the  radio  it  will  come 
to  be  owned  by  some  special  interest,  and  my 
guess  would  be  the  Bell  Telephone;  for  the 
reason,  anyone  who  has  kept  up  with  the  Bell 
could  Fee  Its  claw.  We  must  not  depend  upon 
cur  President  to  do  everything.  We,  the  peo- 
ple, must  assist  him,  and  each  and  every  one 
of  us  write  a  letter  to  the  President,  and 
Congressmen,  and  the  Senators  conveying  this 
thought  to  them,  and  recommending  that 
our  Government  take  over  the  radio,  the 
phones,  and  public  utilities;  when  the  Gcv- 
ernment,  by  doing  so,  would  eliminate  the 
futiue  losses  that  will  be  sustained  by  the 
public  from  their  owning  watered  stock,  and 
would  mean  an  Income  of  billions  to  the 
Government  to  pay  the  indebtedness  of  our 
Government  that  is  now  placed  upon  us,  and 
that  will  continue  to  be  placed  upon  vis  during 
this  war. 

The  investors  who  are  now  buying  watered 
stock  should  be  educated  to  buy  stock  issued 
by  the  Government  against  railroads,  tele- 
phones, and  public  utilities  when  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  them  over.  The  earnings 
would  pay  for  itself,  and  in  time  the  earn- 
ings would  cause  such  a  tremendous  income 
that  the  Government  could  take  the  enor- 
mous burden  off  the  taxpayer.  The  public 
will  save  in  three  ways: 

First.  Elimination  of  taxation. 

Second.  Their  investments  would  be  safe. 

Third.  They  would  get  a  fair  return  upon 
their  investments,  whereas  now  not  only  do 
they  lose  their  Interest  but  they  lose  the  big- 
gest part  of  their  principal  as  well. 

Each  and  every  one  of  us  should  read  this, 
digest  this,  think  about  this,  and  then  take 
a  little  time  to  write  a  letter  to  our  President 
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urging  that  a  bUl  of  this  kind  be  passed. 
This  is  not  my  issue  nor  your  Issue.  It  is 
the  Issue  for  all  the  pcjople  and  for  the  good 
of  the  country.  j 

This  la  a  rough  ou^lne,  but  this  is  the 
foundation  from  whichi  some  should  be  added 
and  some  deducted  to  make  It  100  percent 
proof.  The  siiggestion  is  so  big  and  so  profit- 
able to  the  masses  that  each  and  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  who  reads  this  should  give  this 
hlB  careful  consideration.  This  could  be 
made  a  saving  to  our  public  In  many  ways. 
The  finances  of  our  Ooycrnment.  or  any  indi- 
vidual, are  our  existence;  therefore,  whoever 
reads  this  article,  do  not  read  shallow  but 
convey  yovir  own  suggestions.  If  you  choose. 
Remember,  when  you  do,  you  are  doing  It 
to  save  the  welfare  and  eliminate  the  corrup- 
tion of  our  present  coindltion. 

%.  H.  Naxdimxn, 
President,  fity  National  Bank. 


Analysis  of  the  Pieseat  Emcrfency 


t 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o* 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF  NEW  TORK 

D»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  Jiiily  7. 1941 


ARTICLE  BT  0\7ES  L.  SCOTT 


Mr.  BEITER.  Uf.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
article  by  Owen  L.  Scptt  appearing  in  the 
Sunday  Star  of  July  6,  1941,  containing 
an  excellent  analysis  of  the  international 
situation  and  its  effect  on  the  United 
States: 

[Prom  the  Washingtor   Sunday  Star  of  July 
6,  1941] 

WON    BT    PRESIDENT 


TWO    VICTORIES 

(By  Owen 

President  Roosevelt 
aatlslaction  from  these 


L.  Scott) 

today  is  able  to  get 
facts : 


Of  all  of  the  leaders  (if  the  world's  principal 
nations,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
the  only  one  whose  natjon  Is  not  now  engaged 
In  an  active  war. 

Tet,  of  the  nations  of  major  rank  which 
have  faced  threats  from  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and 
Matsuoka— other  tharf  China— the  United 
States  is  the  one  natiin  that  has  balked  at 
attempted  appeasement. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  opponents  charge  him  with 
coiu-ting  war.  They  insist  that  this  Nation 
should  go  out  of  Its  way  to  make  a  deal  with 
Hitler  and  Matsuoka.  |They  insist  that  Brit- 
ain is  done  for  and  thAt  there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  accept  the  "new  order*  and  to  prepare 
the  United  SUtes  to  play  second  fiddle  in 
the  world.  Their  argument  is  that  otherwise 
somet)ody  is  going  to  get  hurt. 

However,  the  United  States  Is  not  at  war. 
The  United  States  has!  not  surrendered  and 
has  not  bowed  to  the  threats  of  the  group 
of  conquering  dictators.  Nations  which  did 
deal  with  the  dictator^  are  either  at  war  or 
are  conquered.  ' 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  President 
Roosevelt,  by  his  policy  of  nonappeasement, 
has  won  two  major  victories  for  the  United 
States  and  Britain. 

For  one  thing,  the  President  forced  the 
Germans  to  turn  to  the  east  and  thereby  to 
give  both  the  United  States  and  Britain  more 
time  in  which  to  prepare  for  any  assault  that 
may  later  develop  In  their  direction. 


For  a  seoond  thing,  the  President  forced  the 
Japanese  to  swallow  a  defeat  in  their  effort  to 
Intimidate  the  Dutch  In  the  South  Pacific, 
and  he  also  forced  the  Japanese  to  face  the 
alternative  of  strangulation  through  pressure 
from  Russia  and  the  United  States  or  some 
check  to  Japanese  ambition. 

These  are  major  accomplishments  and  have 
been  achieved  without  bloodshed. 

Two  main  contentions  have  been  made  by 
those  who  opposed  President  Roosevelt's 
policy  of  nonappeasement  and  who  advocated 
a  policy  of  attempted  cooperation  with  the 
dictators.    Those  contentions  are: 

First,  that  If  the  United  States  would  Just 
Induce  the  British  to  stop  their  fight  and  to 
make  a  deal  with  Hitler,  the  German  armies 
could  then  be  turned  eastward  to  get  en- 
tangled in  a  struggle  with  Russia  that  might 
result'  In  destruction  of  both  Stalin  and 
Hitler. 

Second,  that  If  the  United  States  would 
step  aside  and  allow  the  Japanese  to  grab 
the  riches  of  the  South  Pacific  area  it  would 
make  unnecessary  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
naval  force  in  the  Pacific  and  still  would  leave 
the  Japanese  with  no  alternative  but  to  sell 
the  rubber  and  tin  and  other  resources  of 
that  area  to  the  United  States.  Just  as  the 
British  and  Dutch  now  are  doing. 

As  to  the  first  of  those  contentions,  Hitler 
now  is  engaged  in  his  struggle  with  Stalin. 
He  says  he  was  forced  into  this  struggle  be- 
cause he  did  not  dare  make  an  all-out  assault 
on  the  British  until  he  had  removed  any 
possible  threat  from  the  East.  The  reason  he 
did  not  dare  to  make  this  assault  on  the 
British  prior  to  an  attack  on  Russia  was  that 
the  United  States  made  clear  its  determina- 
tion to  support  Britain. 

If  Hitler  now  becomes  bogged  down  in  Rus- 
sia It  will  be  due,  not  to  any  theory  of  ap- 
peasement on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
but  to  a  firm  policy  by  th"e  United  States  of 
refxising  to  be  intimidated.  If  Hitler  does 
not  become  bogged  down  In  Rxissia  and 
makes  a  quick  conquest,  leaving  him  free  to 
turn  his  attention  to  Britain,  the  group  favor- 
ing appeasement  no  longer  will  be  able  to 
argue  that  the  correct  American  policy  is  to 
try  to  divert  Hitler's  attention  to  Russia. 
Russia  won't  be  there  as  an  Independent 
nation. 

As  to  the  second  contention,  Japan  now 
has  her  bluff  called  by  the  Dutch.  The 
Japanese  had  demanded  control  over  some 
of  the  basic  resources  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  Japan  threatened  dire  consequences 
If  her  demands  were  not  met.  The  Dutch, 
with  tacit  backing  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
Britain,  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  Japa- 
nese threats. 

Faced  with  the  alternative  of  trading  with 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  on  the  same  terms  that 
other  nations  trade,  or  of  trying  to  conquer 
that  rich  territory,  Japan  has  hesitated.  The 
reason  she  hesitated  is  that  American  bomb- 
ing planes  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  can 
outmatch  the  air  strength  the  Japanese  could 
send  against  them  at  this  time.  The  reason 
also  is  that  an  American  naval  force  of  great 
strength  remains  in  the  Pacific  in  a  position 
to  move  westward  when  the  Japanese  Navy 
moves  south. 

As  a  result,  the  supplies  of  rubber  and  tin 
on  which  the  United  States  Is  vitally  depend- 
ent, remain  in  the  hands  of  a  friendly  power 
and  are  readily  accessible  to  this  country. 
In  the  hands  of  Japan  they  could  be  xised  as  a 
strong  bargaining  weapon  In  any  dealings 
with  the  United  States. 

President  Roosevelt,  In  shaping  American 
foreign  policy,  must  deal  with  facts  and  not 
with  theories.  He  must  meet  the  threats  of 
those  nations  which  are  open  and  avowed 
enemies  of  the  United  States.  Many  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  country,  who  are  slde-Une 
coaches,  have  Insisted  that  the  way  to  meet 
threats  Is  to  bow  before  them. 
However,  the  President  has  taken  his  line 

of  firmness.    He  haa  met  threats  from  this 


country's  enemies  with  threats  of  his  own. 
He  has  refused  to  bargain  with  or  to  bow 
before  any  other  nation,  no  matter  how  big  its 
army  or  how  loud  its  talk.  And  today  the 
United  States  is  further  away  from  war  than 
It  was  little  more  than  2  weeks  ago.  Instead 
of  being  in  war,  this  country  has  Impressive 
victories  to  show,  and  those  vlctoriea  gained 
without  fighting. 

Of  course,  there  U  no  assurance  that  In  the 
end  the  United  States  can  avoid  fighting. 
Many  nations  have  sought  to  avoid  fighting 
Hitler  and  yet  have  been  attached.  Stalin 
would  have  paid  almost  any  prloe  In  appease- 
ment, even  to  permitting  German  control  over 
some  basic  Russian  industries,  in  order  to 
keep  Hitler's  eyes  turned  toward  the  aouth 
and  west.    He  wasn't  given  the  chance. 

It  is  probable  thp.t  if  Hitler  wins  a  quick 
victory  over  Russia  and  then  turns  to  an 
all-out  attack  on  BriUln  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  the  American  Fleet  and  air  force  to 
keep  supplies  flowing  to  the  British  Isles. 
Whether  this  Is  called  war  probably  would  be 
fc-  Hitler  to  say.  It  certainly  would  not  be 
called  appeasement. 


Seaalor  Georf  • 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JEANNETTE  RANKIN 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATTVSS 


Monday.  July  7. 1941 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     WASHtNOTON 
DAILY  NEWS  OF  JULY  S,   IMl 


Miss  RANKIN  of  Montana.  LIr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  an 
editorial  in  the  Washington  News  of 
Thursday,  July  3,  enUtled  "Senator 
George." 

The  honorable  Senator,  Thomas  W. 
Hardwlck.  of  Georgia,  plead  with  Presi- 
dent Wilson  not  to  take  us  into  the 
World  War  in  1917. 

It  is  of  great  significance  that  again  a 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  the  under- 
standing to  oppose  the  entrance  of  this 
country  into  the  present  conflict. 

Senator  George  reflects  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  in  his  State  who,  like  the 
people  in  Montana,  see  no  advantage  to 
civilization  in  having  their  men  killed 
in  an  effort  to  settle  the  boundary  dis- 
putes in  Europe. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  Jtily 
3,   1941] 

SENATOR   GEOBCS 

In  a  war-threat  emergency  the  most  Im- 
portant official,  other  than  the  President,  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Tor  our  Constitution  gives  to 
Congress,  and  particularly  the  Senate,  co- 
ordinate power  with  the  President  over  for- 
eign commitments.  Only  Congress  has  power 
to  declare  war. 

The  Nation  is  fortunate  In  having  as  that 
ranking  Member  of  Congress  In  foreign 
affairs  Senator  Georoe  of  Georgia.  He  ratea 
that  leadership  not  only  by  seniority,  but 
by  a  sober  patriotism,  by  ability,  and  by 
character. 
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men  usumed  that  memory  of  the 
Freeldent's  uzuuoceatful  effort  to  purge  Sen- 
ator OaoaeB  in  the  eenatortal  election— tor 
lefUMl  to  accept  tbe  Supreme  Court  pack- 
ing plan — would  color  his  conduct  at  Foreign 
Rdationa  chairman.  It  has  not.  On  the  con- 
trary. hl8  eelflees  cooperation  has  aaved  the 
Booeevelt  policy  in  the  Senate  more  than 
once. 

This  record  u  well  as  the  deep  sincerity 
of  his  defense  of  the  American  constitutional 
method,  explains  the  profoimd  impression 
made  by  his  Senate  speech  last  Batiu-day. 
In  the  midst  of  war  declarations  by  tinelected 
Cabinet  officers,  and  consequent  widespread 
public  fear  that  the  President  will  start  a 
shooting  war  without  consulting  Congress, 
Senator  Occaoc  reaffirmed  his  calm  faith. 
Re  said: 

"I  recognise  the  necessity  for  all-out  total 
preparation  as  strongly  as  anyone  can.  and 
I  think  a  little  more  strongly,  perhaps,  than 
some  of  our  friends.  Because  to  my  mind 
all-out  total  preparation  never  can  be  made 
by  the  American  people,  with  the  resolution 
which  has  characterized  them  in  all  their 
great  tindertaklngs.  unless  and  until  they 
feel  that  they  themselves  are  a  part  of  the 
great  decision  which  brings  on  that  effort. 

"So  when  I  was  thinking  of  total  defense 
X  was  thinking  primarily  of  the  strong  spirit 
of  unity,  which  will  not  exist  if  our  people 
are  possessed  with  the  fear  that  great  deci- 
sions and  commitments  may  be  made  with- 
out any  opportunity  on  their  part  to  partici- 
pate. In  making  such  decisions. 

"T.  have  tried  to  make  It  perfectly  clear 
that  In  my  humble  opinion,  but  without 
anything  to  base  it  upon  save  my  own  con- 
elusion  and  deduction,  tbe  President  of  the 
TTnlted  States  himself  has  fully  recognised 
what  Is  la  my  mind,  and  that  he  did  not 
want  to  arouse  the  fear  of  the  American 
people  that  he  wotild  make  great  decisions 
without  their  having  an  opportxinlty  to  pass 
upon  the  questions  involved." 

Or  again: 

1  profoundly  hop9  this  country  will  not 
become  an  active  participant  in  the  present 
war.  or  any  other  war.  I  have  not  yet  ac- 
cepted the  fatalistic  doctrine  that  our  ac- 
tual military  or  naval  participation  Is  In- 
•viuble." 

Remember  that  the  speaker  is  head  of  the 
powerful  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, the  representative  of  Congress  whom  the 
President  consrxlts  on  these  questions,  and 
the  old  and  dlose  friend  of  Secretary  of 
Bute  Hull. 

We  are  than.'.ful  that  Chairman  Gcoacx  Is 
ta  that  position  of  great  responsibility. 


IB  aad  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 


or  acnnvBorA 
nf  TBM  BOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  July  7. 1941 


SDRORIAL  FROM  THE  OSAKIS    (MIMN.) 
REVIEW 


Ifr.H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  following  editorial  appearing  in 
the  OMUds  Review,  of  OsaUs.  Minn., 
edited  by  Mr.  J.  Paul  Kinney,  has  so  much 
eommoD-aaise  logic  in  it  that  I  am  taking 
the  privilege  of  inserting  this  article  in 
the  RecotB. 


The  Osakis  Review  well  expresses  the 
attitude  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Minnesota,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  com- 
mend this  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
[Ftam  the  Osakls  (liilnn.)  Review] 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
people  to  call  those  who  do  not  support 
the  President's  foreign  policy  partisan  and 
un-American.  But,  after  all,  this  is  a  free 
country,  or  supposed  to  be,  inhere  freedom 
of  speech,  press,  and  assemblage  are  still 
being  practiced,  and  this  country  is  not  yet 
at  war.  When  war  is  declared,  then  the  time 
for  debating  policies  and  ways  and  means  is 
over  and  all  the  people  must  unitedly  get 
behind  the  President's  program  and  support 
it  whether  they  like  It  or  not. 

But  untU  war  Is  declared  the  people  have 
the  right  and  the  duty  to  discuss  policies 
and  debate  ways  and  means  for  the  conduct 
of  this  country  without  the  Interference  or 
criticism  of  anyone  for  engaging  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  those  privileges  which  were  won  for 
us  by  the  blood  of  forefathers.  There  is.  of 
coxirse,  no  use  for  the  Government  to  allow 
any  spy  or  espionage  system  to  grow  and 
develop  in  this  country  under  the  program  of 
free  enterprise  that  we  foster  and  encourage 
in  this  country.  That  is  something  else 
again. 

The  Review  editor  along  with  many  other 
sincere  and  loyal  Americans  believes  that 
we  have  no  business  trying  to  s<!ttle  the  quar- 
rels of  Europe.  We  have  not  the  power  or 
the  authority  to  establish  peace  in  war-torn 
Europe  for  any  length  of  time  imless  we  are 
willing  to  Join  some  super-state  or  confedera- 
tion of  countries,  such  as  was  to  have  been 
established  by  the  League  of  Nations,  which 
was  frowned  upon  by  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  evidently. 

In  that  case  it  appears  that  one  war  will 
follow  another  in  Europe,  whereas  we  of  the 
United  States  have  demonstrated  that  we  can 
live  peaceably  together  with  our  neighbors 
on  the  North  American  Contlrent.  If  It  ap- 
pears that  some  fanatic  like  Hitler  In  com- 
bination with  some  other  greedy  dictators  Is 
going  to  be  a  menace  to  our  free  institutions 
and  our  way  of  living  then,  all  right,  let  us 
arm  to  the  teeth. 

Let  us  build  an  army  and  a  navy  that 
will  give  our  shores  and  our  country  all  the 
protection  that  it  needs.  Let  us  have  a  sep- 
arate air  corps  independent  and  equal  to 
either  the  army  or  navy.  Let  us  have  a 
citizen  army  made  up  of  yoimg  men  who 
each  year  give  a  year's  service  to  their  coun- 
try so  that  in  time  of  emergency  they  may 
constitute  a  force  that  cannot  oe  overthrown 
by  any  invader. 

We  are  not  pro-British  and  neither  are  we 
antl-Brltlsb.  In  fact  we  ardently  hope  for 
a  British  victory  and  the  defeat  of  Hitler, 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  our  fate  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  fate  of  the  British  Empire 
and  that  if  England  should  be  unfortunately 
defeated  that  we  must  also  bow  in  humilia- 
tion to  the  demands  of  the  dictator.  Our  first 
line  of  defense  Is  made  up  of  the  American 
shore  line  and  when  that  Is  threatened  there 
need  be  no  worry  over  the  spontaneity  that 
will  then  be  evidenced  by  our  people  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  wiU  arise  and  strike 
down  any  threatening  force,  provided,  of 
course,  that  in  the  meantime  this  country 
win  have  armed  its  forces  and  instructed 
them  in  tlie  ways  of  modern  warfare. 

To  say  that  we  who  differ  with  the  President 
in  his  foreign  policy  and  who  openly  charge 
the  President  with  leading  us  down  the  path 
that  Inevitably  leads  to  war  are  lending  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy  Is  beclouldlng  the 
issue,  since  we  are  not  yet  at  war  and  will 
not  be  at  war  for  a  long  time  to  come  if 
some  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  war  will  have 
the  courage  of  our  convictions  and  oppose 
strenuously  and  honestly  those  measures  and 
policies  which  we  believe  will  lead  to  war  and 
our  participation  In  tft. 


Are  those  who  are  so  intent  on  waging 
war  on  Hitler  now  satisfied  to  be  on  the 
same  side  of  the  argument  as  Stalin  and  his 
Russian  Commimlsts?  Do  we  Americans  care 
to  be  a  party  to  the  overthrow  and  defeat  of 
Finland,  the  country  in  Europe  that  has  won 
more  respect  and  admiration  from  this  coun- 
try than  any  other  nation  on  that  continent? 
What  are  we  going  to  fight  for?  Are  we 
going  to  try  to  establish  a  victorious  Com- 
munistic Army  In  Europe?  It  is  time  for  the 
American  people  to  give  the  matter  of  warfare 
in  Europe  some  sober,  serious  consideration, 
free  from  any  prejudice,  name  calling,  and 
bitterness.  It  is  time  to  ask  oivselves  if  we 
can  accomplish  in  Europe  something  more 
than  we  did  back  at  the  time  of  the  first 
World  War. 

Those  who  occupy  places  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility have  an  unusually  grave  task 
ahead  of  them  right  now.  It  Is  no  time  for 
them  to  Indulge  in  name  calling  and  ques- 
tioning the  motives  and  the  patriotism  of 
those  who  do  not  see  the  advantages  and 
the  necessity  of  participating  In  a  foreign  war. 
Rather  it  is  their  duty  to  lend  their  time 
and  effort  to  the  cause  of  peace.  There  will 
be  those,  we  pres\mae,  who  will  fear  being 
called  appeasers,  but  If  these  appeasers  are 
able  to  bring  about  a  peace  that  is  at  all 
reasonable  then  we  say  power  to  them. 

Let  those  who  believe  and  maintain  that 
war  settles  questions  and  promotes  civiliza- 
tion, and  helps  maintain  the  democratic 
way  of  living  lead  the  hosts  of  our  young 
men  Into  battle  then  we  shall  become  more 
Interested  in  the  idea  of  this  country  going 
to  war  with  the  exception  noted,  of  co\u*se, 
that  a  defensive  war  is  an  altogether  different' 
thing. 

Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood  sums  up  the  situa- 
tion neatly  when  he  says  "the  war  party  can 
hardly  ask  the  people  of  America  to  take  up 
arms  behind  the  Red  flag  of  Stalin." 

"With  the  ruthless  forces  of  dictatorship 
and  aggression  now  clearly  aligned  on  both 
sides,  the  proper  course  for  the  United  States 
becomes  even  clearer,"  Wood  said. 

"We  must  continue  to  build  our  own  de- 
fenses and  take  no  part  in  this  incongruous 
European  conflict.  This  latest  development 
gives  dramatic  emphasis  to  the  obvious  prop- 
osition that  there  can  never  be  a  place  for  the 
United  States  In  Europe's  everlasting  strife, 
and  its  shifting  alliance  and  enmities." 


A  Brief  in  Support  of  Government 
Monopolies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  July  7.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  IRVING  BRANT 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Irving  Brant  has  at  various 
times  been  editor  of  the  Iowa  City  Re- 
publican, the  Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald,  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  the  St. 
Louis  Star,  and  the  Star-Times  of  St. 
Louis. 

He  is  the  author  of  the  well-known 
books  entitled  "Dollars  and  Cents"  and 
"Storm  Over  the  Constitution." 

One  of  his  outstanding  studies  has 
been  the  constitutionality  of  government 
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monopolies.  Because  of  the  wide  inter- 
est in  this  subject,  I  aim  asking  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  an  article  by 
Mr.  Brant  entitled  "Constiturtionality  of 
Government  Monopolies"  and  which  was 
printed  in  pamphlet  foi}m  by  the  People's 
Lobby  of  Washington,  D.  C,  printed  in 
the  CoMGRJESSiONAL  RECORD.  The  pam- 
phlet is  as  follows: 

OOVEHNMINT  IfONOPOUES  jutZ  CONSTll  UTIONAL 

According  to  the  American  Liberty  League, 
the  United  States  Government  has  no  power 
to  control  agriculture  or  Industry  along  the 
lines  attempted  by  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration because  these  activities  resemble  the 
mercantile  monopolies  s^t  up  by  European 
governments  In  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
one  of  the  purposes  li  writing  our  Consti- 
tution was  to  protect  our  country  against 
eighteenth-century  mercintillsm. 

"The  fact  is."  said  the]  Liberty  League  In 
a  pamphlet  discussing  similarities  between 
the  New  Deal  and  mercintUlsm,  "that  the 
colonists  were  the  vlctlnui  of  economic  plan- 
ning, and  the  constltutlor  al  structure  erected 
by  the  new  nation  was  designed  to  furnish 
safeguards  against  economic  experimentation 
conducted  by  a  centrallwd  authority."  This 
was  seciwed,  according  to  the  Liberty 
League,  by  reserving  control  of  local  com- 
merce to  the  States. 

The  right  to  set  up  mercantUe  monopolies 
would.  Indeed,  be  a  titjanlc  power  In  the 
Federal  Government.  It  would  cover  any  de- 
gree of  regulation  of  lndi;|stry.  It  would  per- 
mit the  establishment  of 
Ized  state. 

That  power  exists.    It  _ 
tlon.    The  framers  said  It  was  there,  and  tv>6 
of  the  leading  delegates  tu  the  Constitutional 
Convention  cited  the  exuitence  of  that  power 
as  a  reason  for  refusing  '       '       ""  "' 

tuition. 

The  subject  came  up  on 
S  days  before  the  signing  of  the  Constltti 
tlon. 

"As  to  mercantile  monopolies."  said  Wilson 
of  Pennsylvania  (afterv^ard  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court),  "they  are 
already  Included  In  th<i  power  to  regulate 
trade." 

How  was  this  statement  greeted?  Did 
the  framers  rise  as  ore  man  to  cry  out 
against  such  a  power  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? They  did  not.  One  man.  George 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  the  most  extreme  State 
rlgbter  In  the  Convention,  questioned  It. 
Two  days  later  he  admitted  that  the  power 
was  there.  He  wrote  on  the  back  of  his 
copy  of  the  Constitution  that  he  was  refus- 
ing to  sign  because,  among  other  things  "the 
Congress  may  grant  mor  ojxilies  In  trade  and 
commerce."  Elbridge  Cterry.  of  Massachu- 
setts, listing  his  reasoiu  for  refusal  to  sign, 
said:  "Under  the  power  over  commerce,  mo- 
nopolies may  be  established." 

During  these  last  dayi  of  the  Convention 
these  men  were  begged,  mplored.  to  sign  the 
Constitution.  But  not  one  delegate  chal- 
lenged the  correctness  or  Wilson's  statement 
that  mercantile  monopol  les  were  "already  in- 
cluded m  the  power  to  regulate  trade." 

Now.  what  could  be  done  under  a  power 
to  estabUsh  Government  monopolies  In  trade 
and  commerce?  Anything.  The  T.  V.  A., 
the  N.  R.  A.,  the  A.  A.  jA.,  the  Guffey  Coal 
Act.  and  the  Wagner  Labor  Act  are  modest 
exercises  of  Government  power  compared 
with  what  could  be  doa«  through  the  estab 
llshment  of  mercantile  raonopolies. 

We  have  here  a  startllpg.  Indeed  a  revolu- 
tionary, deviation  from 
hear  about  the  attitude 
ward  government  power. 


a  completely  social - 
Is  In  the  CoEstltu- 


to  sign  the  Constl- 
September  14, 1787, 


In  the  constitutional  debates  to  support  this 
view?  For  answer,  read  what  Madison,  the 
"Father  of  the  Constltv  tlon,"  said  when  It 
was  proposed— 2  days  before  the  convention 
adjourned— that  the  States  be  allowed  to  lay 


Tht  Trmde  Mirafe 


what  we  ordinarily 
of  the  framers  to- 
Is  there  anything 


tonnage  duties  for  clearing  harbors  and  erect- 
ing lighthouses. 

"Whether  the  States  are  now  restrained 
from  laying  tonnage  duties,"  said  Madison, 
"depends  on  the  extent  of  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce.'  These  terms  are  vague, 
but  they  seem  to  exclude  this  power  of  the 
States.  They  may  certainly  be  restrained 
by  treaty.  He  observed  that  there  were  other 
objects  for  tonnage  duties  as  the  support  of 
seamen,  etc.  He  was  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  the  regulation  of  commerce  was 
In  Its  nat\ire  Indivisible  and  ought  to  be 
wholly  under  one  authority."  (Madison's 
notes  were  written  In  the  third  person.) 

When  one  thinks  of  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  and  of  the  general  belief  that  the 
framers  were  State  rlghters,  that's  an  al- 
most Incredible  statement,  coming  "from 
'horse  and  bx'.ggy'  days."   Let's  analyse  It. 

The  States  have  a  reserved  power  of  taxa- 
tion, concurrent  with  that  of  Congress 
Madison  held  that  the  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce  Included  the  right  to  In- 
vade the  reserved  power  of  the  States  In  a 
different  field. 

Next,  he  said,  the  States  "may  certainly 
be  restrained  by  treaty."  That  Is,  even  If 
there  should  be  doubt  about  the  right  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  invade  the  reserved 
powers  of  the  States  vmder  the  commerce 
clause,  that  right  unquestionably  exists  under 
the  treaty  power.  In  saying  this,  Madison 
foreshadowed  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
upholding  a  law  to  enforce  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  with  Canada,  even  though,  with- 
out that  treaty  protection  of  birds  would 
have  been  a  matter  reserved  to  the  States. 

MadlEon  said.  "The  support  of  seamen"  was 
a  legitimate  object  of  taxation.  What  differ- 
ence Is  there 'between  a  tax  on  shipping  for 
pensions  to  seamen  and  a  tax  on  railroads  for 
pensions  to  railroad  men;  what  difference 
between  support  of  seamen  and  a  general  old- 
age  penslor  system?  Yet  the  Supreme  Court 
In  1935  said  railroad  pensions  were  unconstl- 
tuUonal,  and  the  58  lawyers  of  the  Uberty 
League  say  the  Wagner  Social  Security  Act  Is 
unconstitutional. 

FinaUy,  consider  Madison's  statement  that 
the  regulation  of  commerce  Is  "In  Its  nature 
Indivisible  and  ought  to  be  wholly  under  one 
authority."  That,  It  may  be  said.  Is  not  a 
statement  of  what  Is  In  the  Constitution,  but 
of  what  ought  to  be.  Very  well.  What  that 
statement  does  beyond  question  Is  break 
down  the  theory  that  the  framers  were  de- 
voted to  State  rights.  In  the  control  of  com- 
merce. That  theory  breaks  down  still  further 
when  we  consider  the  reply  Roger  Sherman, 
of  Connecticut,  made  to  Madison's  remarks 
about  control  by  one  authority: 

"The  power  of  the  United  States  to  regulate 
trade,  being  supreme,  can  control  Interfer- 
ences of  the  State  regulations  when  such 
Interferences  happen,  so  that  there  Is  no  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  from  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction." 

Sherman  did  not  divide  "commerce  among 
the  States"  Into  Interstate  and  intrastate 
conmierce.  He  treated  It  as  a  general  subject 
In  which  the  upward  limit  of  State  authority 
was  fixed  by  the  downward  exercise  of  Fed- 
eral authority.  Federal  power  was  supreme 
and  could  control  Interferences  from  the 
States. 

Why  do  these  powers,  which  the  framers 
took  for  granted,  seem  so  startllngly  great 
today  that  the  Supreme  Court  denies  their 
existence?  Because  the  objects,  the  prob- 
lems, to  which  this  power  would  be  devoted 
have  multiplied  a  thovisandfold  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation.  The  power  exists, 
but  Its  existence  Is  denied  because  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  It  could  be  used. 

Make,  for  instance,  a  first  step  toward  ap- 
plication of  the  power  to  establish  mercantile 
monopolies.  Even  a  law  for  Federal  Incorpo- 
ration of  companies  engaged  In  Interstate 
commerce,  with  Congress  reserving  the  right 
to  amend  corporate  charters,  would  open  up  a 


regulatory  field  of  almost  unimaginable  vuH- 

ness. 

Or  corisider  the  treaty  power,  as  defined  by 
Madison  and  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  mlgratory-blrd  caae.  That  enables  Con- 
gress to  legislate  on  any  subject  which  Is  a 
legitimate  subject  of  concern  between  nations. 
What  does  that  cover,  or.  rather,  what  dees  it 
fail  to  cover.  In  this  age  when  nations  go  to 
war  for  raw  materials — oil,  coal,  Iron,  tim- 
ber— and  when  dlfferiiig  wage  standards,  dif- 
fering standards  of  living,  are  weapons  of 
International  attack  In  the  Ufe-and-death 
struggle  for  world  trade?  Let  the  United 
States  sign  a  treaty  with  any  oil-producing 
country  for  the  conservation  of  petroleum, 
and  all  constitutional  doubt  about  the  power 
of  Congress  to  conserve  the  American  oil  sup- 
ply will  vanish.  A  treaty  with  Canada  lor  the 
control  of  competitive  surpluses  in  certam 
agrlcultmral  products  would  bring  the  control 
of  those  products  as  definitely  within  the 
powers  of  the  Congress  as  If  a  specific  clause 
were  written  Into  the  Constitution.  So.  too. 
If  the  40-hour  week  now  on  the  agenda  of  the 
international  labor  body  at  Geneva,  were 
made  the  subject  of  an  mtemational  agree- 
ment. 

Treaties  on  these  subjecu  are  coming. 
They  wUl  be  forced  upon  us  by  world-wide 
economic  disequilibrium  If  civilization  Is  not 
to  be  destroyed  by  competitive  greed. 

Finally,  we  come  to  a  power  which  once 
appeared  to  be  the  most  powerful  of  all  but 
which,  on  January  6,  1936,  was  almost  driven 
out  of  the  Constitution  In  the  Hoosac  MUla 
case — the  power  to  raise  and  spend  money  to 
provide  for  the  general  welfare.  Stated  In  a 
sentence,  the  Hoosac  Mills  case  presented 
these  two  conflicting  Interpretations  of  the 
general -welfare  clause: 

1.  Supreme  Court  majority:  The  pwwer  to 
raise  money  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare 
involves  no  other  powers. 

2.  Supreme  Court  minority:  The  power  to 
raise  money  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare 
Involves  the  Incidental  power  to  make  the  use 
of  that  money  effective. 

What  did  the  framers  say  on  that  subject? 
For  answer,  let  xis  go  to  the  author  of  the  gen- 
eral-welfare clause,  Roger  Sherman.  On  the 
day  he  tooic  his  seat  In  the  Constitutional 
Convention  he  said  that  the  power  most  par- 
ticularly needed  by  Congrees  was  "that  of 
raising  money,  which  would  Involve  many 
other  powers." 

What  other  powers  did  Sherman  think 
were  Included  In  the  money  ppwer?  Well, 
for  one  thing,  he  thought  It  Included  the 
right  to  establish  a  national  university. 
When  President  Washington  proposed  a  na- 
tional university  the  author  of  the  general- 
welfare  clause  was  the  first  man  to  arise 
In  Congress  to  endorse  It  and  assert  Its 
constitutionality.  The  Constitution  gives 
Congress  no  power  over  education,  so,  under 
Supreme  Covirt  reasoning  it  must  be  a  power 
reserved  to  the  States.  If  the  right  to  spend 
money  for  the  general  welfare  Includes  the 
right  to  establish  a  national  university,  how 
can  It  be  said,  as  It  was  said  in  the  Hoosac 
Mills  case,  that  the  power  to  appropriate 
for  the  general  welfare  carries  no  power  over 
the  objects  to  which  the  money  is  to  be 
applied? 

In  every  great  field  of  Federal  power  it 
has  been  shown  the  framers  granted  vastly 
more  power  than  Is  now  conceded  by  tbe 
Supreme  Court,  or  than  is  generally  recog- 
nized by  historians.  The  genuine  "State 
rlg^^ters"  In  the  Constitutional  Convention 
refused  to  sign  the  Constitution.  Yet  we 
are  told  It  was  written  to  protect  State 
sovereignty.  Politicians,  lawyers,  and  even 
historians  say  to.  How  can  this  conflict 
of  Ideas  be  reconciled? 

The  explanation  Is  simple  enough.  First, 
me-  who  don't  want  Federal  authority  ex- 
ercised are  eager  to  deny  Its  existence.  Sec- 
ond,  circumstances  after   the   Constitution 
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wu  adopted  helped  tboM  who  wanted  to 
Interpret  it  narrowly. 

The  debate*  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, entrusted  to  Madlaon.  were  ordered 
to  be  kept  secret,  and  were  Icept  secret  lor 
•0  years.  Madison  himself,  shortly  after 
the  Constitution  was  ratified,  switched  from 
the  Federalist  Party  to  the  party  of  Jeffer- 
aon  (who  was  in  France  when  the  Consti- 
tution was  being  written).  From  a  strong 
nationalist  Madison  became  a  violent  "State 
fighter."  He  Interpreted  the  work  of  the 
Convention  narrowly,  and  nobody  could 
challenge  him  eCTectively  becaiue  be  alone 
had  the  notes. 

Then,  after  Jefferson  became  President,  the 
•arly  Federalists,  who  had  wanted  a  strong 
government  and  who  had  ruled  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  switched  arcund  and 
became  anti-Federalists.  To  keep  pcwer  out 
ctf  JclTeraon's  hands,  practically  all  of  the 
men  who  had  written  the  Constitution  in  a 
■pint  of  nationalism  Jolntd  In  an  interpreta- 
tion of  it  contrary  to  the  views  they  had  he!d 
when  they  were  writing  it.  But  the  only 
thing  that  counts  in  Judging  the  Intention 
of  the  framers  U  what  they  Intended  during 
the  framing  period. 

Was  the  Constitution  t'rafted  by  men  try- 
ing to  preserve  equality  between  State  and 
Fedtral  sovereignties?  That  Is  what  the 
American  Liberty  League  says.  That  is  what 
the  Supreme  Court  seems  to  think.  To  Juclge 
what  the  framers  really  intended  to  do.  read 
the  following  from  Madison,  written  In  al- 
most the  same  words  to  Edmund  Randolph 
and  George  Washington  I  month  before  the 
framers  gathered  to  write  the  Constitution: 

"Let  the  National  Government  be  armed 
with  a  poaltlve  and  complete  authority  In 
all  ca9e«  where  uniform  measvires  are  necfs- 
■ary,  as  In  trade,  etc.  Let  It  a'so  retain  tl-e 
powers  which  it  now  possesses.  Let  it  have 
a  negative  In  all  cases  vhatsoeve:  on  the 
legislative  acts  of  the  States  as  the  King  of 
Oreat  Britain  heretofore  had.  This  I  conceive 
to  be  essential  and  the  least  possible  abridge- 
ment of  the  State  sovereignties. " 

Think  of  that  proposal— a  Federal  veto 
ever  all  State  laws  whatsoever.  Were  those 
tha  words  of  a  man  devoted  to  State  sover- 
tlgnty?    Let  us  go  further. 

Alexander  Hamilton  said  In  the  ConsUiu- 
tlonal  Convention  that  the  States  as  States 
"cmght  to  be  abolished." 

Madison  asked  for  a  government  "which 
would  most  approximate  the  States  to  the 
condition  of  counties." 

Oouvemeur  Morris  said  of  the  States:  "We 
eannot  annihilate,  but  we  may  take  the 
teeth  out  of  the  serpents  " 

Tlitas  q)ake  the  founding  fathers  while 
they  were  writing  the  Constitution.  We 
need  no  constitutional  amendments.  All  we 
need  is  to  go  back  to  the  founding  fathers 
and  learn  from  them  what  Federal  power 
The  power  Is  In  the  Constitution. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CROWTHER 

or  Ksw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  July  7, 1941 


ARTICLE  BT  H.  P.  DONLON 


Mr.  CROWTHER.    Itr.  Speaker,  H.  P. 
I,  a  constituent  of  mine,  who  writes 


for  the  Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Re- 
corder, is  one  of  the  outstanding  colum- 
nists of  New  York  State.  Gifted  with  an 
analytical  mind  and  a  keen  sense  of 
humor,  his  column  known  as  Main  Street 
is  a  source  of  joy  and  Inspiration  to  its 
readers. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  his  letter  to  Mr.  John 
Hancock,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)   Evening 
Recorder] 

MAIN   STREXT 

(By  H.  P.  Donlcn) 

Mr.  John  Hancock, 

Haven  of  Eternal  Rest, 

Beautiful  Isle  of  Somewhere. 

DXA«  John:  I've  had  the  feeling  for  a  long 
time  that  I  ought  to  write  a  letter  to  some- 
body, and  tomorrow  being  the  one  hundred 
and  sixty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  you  being  the  first 
signer  of  that  grand  and  glorious  old  docu- 
ment, I  have  decided  to  write  to  you.  Per- 
haps you  and  the  55  other  signers  have  been 
hearing  some  rumors  over  on  the  Isle,  and 
while  I  don't  want  to  cause  worry,  you  fel- 
lows ought  to  know  that  things  here  are 
much  worse  than  they  were  In  your  time. 
It's  lucky  for  you  that  you  left  the  country 
while  the  going  was  good,  and  while  you  were 
still  popular.  You  wouldn't  be  If  you  were 
around  here  now.  But,  on  the  other  hand. 
there  are  a  lot  of  us  who  wish  that  we  had 
some  real  leaders  like  you — men  willing  to 
pledge  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
sacred  honor  for  an  Ideal  of  life. 

The  chances  are  that  you  wchildnt  recog- 
nize this  country  if  you  were  to  ccme  back 
tomorrow.  It  has  changed  a  lot  since  July 
4.  1776,  when  you  severed  the  Colonies  frcm 
"all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown"  and  from 
"all  political  connection  between  them  and 
the  state  of  Great  Britain."  You  would 
recognize  Europe,  though.  They  haven't 
changed  a  bit,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
whole  Continent  looks  like  the  Dcnnybrook 
Pair,  with  everybody  taking  a  sock  out  of  every- 
body else,  palsy-walsy  one  day  and  blasting 
each  other  to  pieces  the  next.  That's  the 
way  It  was  in  your  time — remember?  During 
the  Revolution.  England  was  trying  to  whale 
obedience  into  the  wayward  Colonies  and  at 
the  same  time  to  hold  off  France.  Spain,  and 
Holland,  that  had  ganged  up  on  her.  That's 
the  way  it  was  In  the  beginning.  Is  now,  and 
ever  shall  be. 

You'll  notice,  John,  that  I  didn't  put  an 
"Amen"  at  the  end  of  that.  We  aren't  say- 
ing "so  be  It,"  like  we  used  to.  No;  the 
present  administration  has  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  you  and  the  other  Declaration 
of  Independence  signers,  and  George  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  and  the  other  founding 
fathers  were  all  wrong  in  saying  that  America 
ought  to  mind  its  own  business  and  let  these 
perpetual  battlers  fight  it  out  among  them- 
selves. The  new  philosophy  Is  that  we  are 
duty  bound  to  go  over  and  mess  Into  things 
every  time  the  brawl  starts.  We  tried  the 
modern  theory  only  a  couple  of  decades  ago 
and  got  a  fine  sticking.  By  the  time  we 
came  back  from  Europe,  disillusioned,  dis- 
gusted, and  several  billion  dollars  poorer,  we 
realized  that  you  founders  of  the  Republic 
were  right  when  you  said  "keep  out."  But 
that  was  more  than  20  years  ago  and  a  new 
crowd  of  Internationalists  has  come  Into 
power  since  then. 

And  are  they  Internationalists!  Do  you 
know  what  they  are  trying  to  tell  \as  now? 
That  we  couldn't  get  along  without  England 
and  the  English  Navy  to  protect  us.  Isn't 
that  a  darb?  But  wait,  you  haven't  heard 
anything  yet.  They  are  pushing  a  "Union 
Now"  campaign  that  would  put  us  back  to 
our  former  status  as  a  British  colony.    Some 


of  them  are  even  suggesting  a  common  post- 
age stamp  between  the  two  nations.  Oxford 
has  opened  a  substation  and  Is  conferring 
degrees  right  .on  old  John  Harvard's  campus. 
This  country  has  now  become  the  "arsenal 
of  democracy,"  and  every  time  we  make  a  gun 
for  ourselves  we  make  one  for  seme  European 
country.  Please  don't  ask  if  we  get  paid  for 
the  stuff.  We're  humanitarians  now,  and 
although  the  national  debt  is  nearly  $50,- 
000,000,000,  we  aren't  worried  about  money. 
You  old-timers  used  to  think  of  things  as 
being  either  good  or  bad.  Now,  In  the  mod- 
ern, streamlined  philosophy  the  choices  of 
life  merely  concern  the  lesser  of  evils. 
Sounds  kind  of  paganlike,  doesn't  it? 

I  know  what  you  are  muttering  to  yourself, 
John — you  are  wondering  what  has  happened- 
to  Congress.  So  are  we.  But  Congress  Isn't 
as  Impcrtant  as  It  used  to  be.  The  last  time 
the  President  made  a  Nation-wide  speech,  he 
completely  forgot  to  mention  Congress.  And, 
by  the  way.  It  is  not  considered  polite  to 
declare  war  now.  and  so  they've  Junked  that 
part  of  the  Constitution.  Under  modern  rules 
of  warfare,  one  country  starts  to  mow  down 
ancthei,  and  that  is  the  official  announce- 
ment that  a  belligerent  state  exists.  Very  un- 
American,  to  say  the  least,  but  only  a  few 
Members  of  Congress  have  the  courage  to  say 
what  they  think  about  It— if  they  think. 
The  best  way  to  become  a  good  American 
today  is  to  memorize  a  verse,  at  least,  of 
God  S'lve  the  King.  Otherwise,  you  are  likely 
to  be  considered  a  Nazi — that's  what  the  Ger- 
mans are  called  now — or  a  Fascist — that's 
what  the  Italians  are  called.  They're  called 
some  other  names,  too,  but  I've  got  to  get 
this  letter  through  the  malls,  so  we  won't 
go  into  that. 

Yes,  John,  that's  the  way  things  are  here. 
When  they  ask  you  who  you're  for  and  you 
reply.  "I'm  Just  an  American,"  that  Isn't  good 
enough.  We're  still  celebrating  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but  it  is 
not  considered  to  be  in  good  taste  to  discuss 
what  .t  was  all  about.  It  won't  be  long  now 
before  we'll  have  to  get  rid  of  the  National 
Anthem — some  people  can't  sing  it  because 
the  notes  are  too  high,  while  others  choke  at 
the  words  of  the  third  and  fourth  verses, 
which  sound  rather  high-spirited  and  are 
therefore  vulgar.  How  yoa  fellows  ever  had 
the  gumption  to  think  that  you  could  found 
a  country  big  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
stand  by  Itself,  to  chase  out  the  Invaders  as 
you  did  so  often  (we  don't  live  far  from 
Orlskany  In  this  section),  and  to  convince 
the  world  that  you  meant  what  you  said 
about  wanting  to  be  let  alone — that's  what 
we  can't  understand.  Perhaps  It  is  because 
we  have  softened  and  wasted  our  precious 
heritage. 

Dont  get  the  idea  for  a  moment,  John,  that 
I  think  things  are  going  to  continue  this  way, 
that  your  sacrifices  have  been  In  vain.  Th^e 
United  States  are  not  on  the  way  out,  by  any 
means.  There'll  be  an  awakening  and  a 
comeback  some  day.  But  In  the  meantime 
we're  going  to  have  to  struggle  to  recover  that 
which  we  are  losing.  Our  sacrifices  will  be 
as  worth  while  as  those  niade  by  you  and 
yours  165  years  ago.  Kindly  convey  to  them 
my  sentiments  of  abiding  esteem.  I  close 
with  this,  from  the  quotable  part  of  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner: 

"Then  conquer  we  must,  for  our  cause  It  Is 

Just, 
And  ihls  be  our  motto — In  God  Is  our  trust." 

Sincerely,  your  obed't  serv't. 

An  Avzeage  American. 

P.  S.— If  this  letter  should  happen  to  fall 
Into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  I'm  going  to  be 
out  of  luck.  So-o-o-o,  over  there  on  the 
Beautiful  Isle  of  Somewhere,  if  you  should 
feel  somebody  nudge  you  and  whisper,  "Shove 
over.  Bud,"  you'll  know  it's  me. 
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EDITCMIIAL    PROM    THE   RIPLEY    (N.    T.) 
REVIEW 


Tribute  to  Habert  F.  Fisker,  St. 


Mr.  REED  Of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 

under  leave  to/extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  ^torial  by  Mr. 
M.  D.  Conrath,  editor,  the  Ripley  Review, 
Ripley,  N.  Y.,  under  dat^  of  July  3.  1941: 

(Prom  the  Ripley  (N.  Y.) 
1841] 


THS  TBAOC  MIkUaS 


Review  of  July  3, 


by  the  average  In- 
be  Impossible  for 


It  Is  generally  admitted 
terventlonlst  that  It  will 
Hitler  to  invade  this  couhtry  In  a  military 
sense  for  some  years  to  come,  even  were  he 
to  win  total  victory  In  Europe 
has  the  most  powerful  Navy  In  the  world,  a 
deterrent  to  sending  a  hu(;e  army  3,000  miles 
across  the  Atlantic.  Moreover,  there  are  not 
enough  ships  in  Europe  1o  provide  tonnage 
for  such  an  Invasion.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  bombing  birt  this  would  ha^re 
to  be  done  by  long-range  bombers,  of  which 
Hitler  now  possesses  few,  L'  any.  And  we  can 
build  them  faster  than  he. 

But  one  excuse  for  ouj'  entering  the  war 
now  given  Is  that  If  Hltlejr  wins  we  wlU  lose 
all  our  foreign  trade.  For  the  past  few  years 
our  foreign  trade  has  averiaged  about  $3,000,- 
000,000  a  year,  or  5  percent  of  our  national 
Income.  If  we  go  to  war  to  protect  this  trade, 
It  win  cost  us  perhaps  another  sixty  billion 
before  we  are  through,  which  Is  all  the  foreign 
business  we  could  expect  In  20  years.  And 
this,  of  course,  does  not  Include  the  thou- 
sands of  killed  and  maimed  fine  Americans 
probable  from  such  a  wsr. 

No  matter  who  wins  thh  war  in  Eiirope,  cxir 
foreign  trade  is  not  going  to  prosper  much 
for  several  years.  Europe  Is  now  engaged  In 
bankrupting  Itself  In  one  of  the  greatest 
wars  of  history.  When  the  conflict  Is  over 
the  nations  will  be  impovwished.  There  will 
be  no  compensating  indemnities.  This 
poverty  will  be  general,  even  If  Great  Britain 
win?  the  war.  If  we  en{ler  too,  some  of  it 
wUl  spread  abroad  In  our  own  land. 
Now  these  disillusioned  European  people 
_  are  going  to  have  to  worl^  long  hours  at  low 
wages  to  get  enough  to  eait.  They  will  not  be 
In  the  market  for  any  ntore  of  our  produce 
than  they  actually  must  1  lave.  But  they  will 
be  seeking  to  undersell  (me  another  and  so 
will  make  any  foreign  tnde  highly  unprofit- 
able. 

It  Is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  United 
States  possesses  the  biggest  market  In  the 
world.  Even  If  Hitler  sh(t)uld  win  for  himself 
an  empire  in  Europe,  arid  many  people  still 
doubt  that  he  can  put  sijich  a  political  state 
on  anything  like  a  stable!  basis,  he  would  stlU 
have  to  have  somebody  jto  do  business  with. 
And  that  Is  where  Uncle  Sam  comes  In. 
So  long  as  we  keep  the  American  market  we 
can  always  depend  on  bvir  share  of  trade. 
It  is  only  by  destroying  this  vastly  rich 
market,  by  Impoverishing  ovnr  people  through 
war,  that  we  may  lose  everything  in  an  eco- 
nomic sense. 

If  there  is  any  reason  why  we  should  enter 
the  European  war  It  certainly  Is  not  the  pro- 
tecting or  extending  of  our  foreign  trade,  6 
percent  of  ova  total  income  at  beat. 
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NEWS    ARTICLE    AND    EDITORIAL    FROM 
MEMPHIS,  TENN.,  NEWffi>APEEtS 


Mr.  DAVIS  Of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  article  which  ap- 
peared on  June  18,  in  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal,  which  reviews  rather 
carefully  the  distinguished  life  of  Hon. 
Hubert  P.  Rsher,  a  former  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  who  passed 
away  on  Tuesday,  June  17.  There  is  also 
included  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  entitled 
"Lovable  (Character,"  which  pays  tribute 
to  this  splendid  man. 

Mr.  Pisher  represented  for  many  years 
the  Tenth  District  of  Tennessee,  which 
I  now  have  the  honor  to  represent  as  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  of  my  State. 

1  knew  Mr.  Pisher  intimately  and  looked 
upon  him  as  a  fine,  personal  friend  and 
a  gentleman  of  the  highest  character, 
integrity,  and  reputation.  Since  coming 
to  the  House,  I  have  been  Impressed  by 
the  many  strong  friends  he  made  during 
his  service  here.  He  was  a  man  of  quiet, 
strong  intellect,  who  rerved  industriously 
and  well  the  needs  of  his  immediate  con- 
stituents. He  had  a  broad,  general  out- 
look on  life,  and  was  a  student  of  gov- 
ernment. 

We  shall  miss  Hubert  Fisher  in  our 
community,  where  he  was  respected  and 
loved  by  a  host  of  friends. 

[From  the  Memphis  Conunerclal  Appeal] 
Hubert  P.  Fishxr.  Sb.,  Dies  in  New  York — 

Apparent   Heart  Attack   Fatal  to   Mem- 

PHIAN FORitXR   RjEPBKSENTATTVE ATTORNET 

Had  Gone  to  Crrr  to  Attend  Princeton 
Class  Reunion  anb  Vesit  Sow  in  Wash- 
ington 

Hubert  Frederick  Fisher,  Sr.,  former  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  the  Tenth  District,  who 
retired  from  an  active  poUtical  and  legal 
career  to  lead  a  quiet  life  among  his  flowers 
at  his  Germantown  home,  died  suddenly  at . 

2  o'clock  yesterday  morning  In  New  York  City. 
He  was  63. 

Mr.  Fisher,  who  left  last  Thursday  to  at- 
tend a  reunion  of  the  Princeton  class  of  1901 
and  visit  his  son,  Adrian  S.  Fisher,  Assistant 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  In  Wash- 
ington, apparently  was  stricken  with  a  heart 
attack  on  Sixth  Avenue  In  New  York  City, 
where  he  was  making  a  brief  visit.  He  in- 
tended to  return  home  Friday.  He  was  In 
good  health  except  for  deafness  with  which 
he  had  been  afOicted  many  years. 

RETIRSD    rROM    POLITICS 

The  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Fisher  In  November 
1930  ended  14  years  of  service.  The  former 
Representative  expressed  no  blttemeae  at  the 
lack  of  support  of  his  own  candidacy,  but 
donning  his  working  clothes,  announced  his 
Intention  to  "Uve  among  his  flowers." 

Before  going  to  Congress  he  had  been 
United  States  district  attorney  for  the  west- 
cm  district  at  Teonessee  %  years   by   ap- 


pointment of  the  late  President  Woodrow 
Wilson,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Princetoo 
faculty  when  Mr.  Fisher  was  a  student  there 
and  whom  he  knew  personaUy.  He  was  a 
delegate  from  Memphis  to  the  Baltimore 
ConvenUon  when  President  Wilson  was 
nominated. 

Mr.  Fisher  was  bom  at  Milton,  Fla  ,  the 
son  of  Frederick  and  Mary  Ann  McCarter 
Fisher.  He  spent  his  early  life  in  Mississippi 
where  the  family  moved,  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  where  he  received  his 
A.  B.  degree  In  1898.  He  received  his  M.  A. 
degree  at  Princeton,  returning  to  Ole  Miss 
for  his  law  degree. 

An  outstanding  football  player  at  Prince- 
ton, Mr.  Pisher  was  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee footbaU  coach  for  two  years. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Mississippi  Bar 
before  Judge  .Julian  C.  Wilson,  at  that  time 
chancelor  of  the  north  Mississippi  district 
and  now  a  Memphis  attorney.  Coming  to 
Memphis  In  1904  he  became  associated  with 
the  firm  of  CarroU  &  McKellar,  of  which 
Senator  Mr^tJ*"  was  a  member.  The  firm 
name  was  changed  to  Carroll,  Scott  &  Pisher 
after  Mr.  McKellax  entered  the  Senate,  and 
was  continued  until  Mr.  Pisher  became 
United  States  district  attorney  In  1914. 

ADVOCATED   MUSCLE   SHOALS  BILL 

During  his  congressional  career  from  19  IT 
to  1931  he  was  a  member  of  the  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  was  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  Muscle  Shoals  bill,  his  poliUcal  dreams, 
having  been  centered  for  years  around  that 
project.  He  believed  the  bUl  would  bring  great 
prosperity  to  the  South,  and  approved  of 
governmental  ownership  of  the  ^oals  bc- 
cause  of  the  lnflu<;nce  It  would  have  on  flood 
control  and  navigation.  He  defended  Judge 
Harry  B.  Anderson  In  a  speech  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  charges  were 
Introduced  against  him  In  resolutions  by  Rep- 
resentative LaGuardla.  of  New  York. 

During  recent  years  he  had  consulted  fa- 
mous specialists  in  an  effort  to  relieve  his 
hearing  dlflicviltles  and  had  made  two  trips 
to  Europe  seeking  aid  lot  the  ailment. 

He  was  an  elder  of  Second  Presbyterian 
Church. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  formerly  Miss  Louise 
Sanford,  of  KnoxvUle,  whom  he  married  No- 
vember 6,  1909:  his  son  in  Wsshlngton;  an- 
other son,  Hubert  P.  Fisher,  Jr.,  of  Memphis; 
a  grandson,  Hubert  F.  Fisher  3d;  two  broth- 
ers, R.  M.  Pisher  of  Bucatunna.  Miss.,  and 
J.  O.  Fisher,  of  Electric  MUIs.  Miss.,  and  a 
sister,  Mrs.  Louise  McLeod.  al  Moos  Point, 
Miss. 

Mrs.  Fisher  and  Hxibert  Fisher,  Jr.,  left  last 
night  for  Knoxvllle. 

Services  will  t>e  conducted  at  Knoxvllle  to- 
morrow morning  in  the  Old  Gray  Cemetery. 
The  E.  P.  Mann  Pxmeral  Home  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements. 

[From   the   Memphis   Preas-Sclmltar} 

LOVABLE    CHARACTER 

Ex-Congressman  Hubert  F.  Fisher,  Sr.,  was 
a  star  center  on  the  Princeton  team,  mak- 
ing all-America  material,  years  ago.  He 
coached  the  University  of  Tennessee  foot- 
ball team  at  Knoxvllle  for  2  years.  But 
more  important  than  anything  he  may  have 
contributed  to  sports  history  is  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Fisher  played  the  game  of  life  so  val- 
iantly. A  man  of  strong  character  and  Arm 
conviction,  a  right-thinking  man,  as  one 
put  it,  Mr.  Fisher  was  described  by  a  friend 
of  long  standing  as  a  lovable  character. 
It  was  a  simple  tribute  to  a  man  who  had 
those  qualities  of  character  that  men  respect. 

Mr.  Pisher  served  Memphis  weU  as  Con- 
gressman and  good  citizen.  And  his  worth 
was  recognized  not  only  locally  but  na- 
tionally. His  distinguished  career  was 
marked  by  his  selection,  by  President  Wilson 
personaUy,  as  district  attorney  here.  In 
other  capacities,  he  was  known  for  his  men- 
tal and  moral  qualities;   as  a  good  mixer. 
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who  enjoyed  conversation;  as  a  man  who 
loved  people.  And  when  he  retired  from 
the   limellKht   he   found   enjoyment   In   his 


pose.  Its  meaning  for  some  Is  worn  off,  for 
others  It  Is  Indistinct  if  not  entirely  effaced, 
while  others  scout  its  very  existence.    What  Is 


above  all  else.  Indeed.  Ms  last  years 
form  a  moving  record  of  one  man's 
endless  struggle  against  the  forces  of 
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In  an  address  at  Chicago,  M.  Clifford 
Townsend,  Federal  Director  of  Agricultural 
Defense  Relations,  modified  considerably  the 
recent  laughable  appeal  uf  Claude  Wlckard, 


channels  with  the  hope  that  persons  Infiuen- 
tlal  in  the  Latin -American  scene  will  see  that 
America's  side  gets  a  fair  deal. 
Certainly  South  America  needs  certain  raw 


a  side  issue  of  a  department  which  has  to 
care  for  our  diplomatic  interests  not  only  in 
Latin  America  but  all  over  the  world,  and 
that's  why   the   working   arrangements   be- 

««...^..  »»o  atn*^  T\t^T>ar+mmrtt  an/1  th»  Office  at 
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who  enjoyed  conversation:  m  a  man  who 
loved  people.  And  when  be  retired  from 
the  limelight  he  found  enjoyment  In  his 
beautifxU  rose  garden  and  such  simple 
things  of  life  as  helping  to  plant  the  azaleas 
which  add  to  the  beauty  of  Overton  Park. 


Uranf  hts  on  the  International  Situation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  L  SWEENEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  July  7. 1941 


ARTICLE  BY  REV.  DR.  JAMBS  H.  COTTER 
WHICH  APPEARED  IN  THE  IRISH  WORLD. 
JUNE  28.  1941 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  an 
article  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  James  H. 
Cotter,  which  was  published  in  the  Irish 
•World.  June  28.  1941.  Dr.  Cotter  lives 
In  Ironton,  Ohio,  and  he  is  an  author  and 
writer. 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Irleh  World  of  June  28.  1941] 

Thoughts 

(^)eclally  written  for  the  Irish  World  by  Rev. 
Dr.  James  H.  Cotter) 

U  It  were  our  war.  the  day  of  entrance 
thereto  would  be  emblazoned  on  every  front 
page  of  the  world  s  press.  If  it  were  our  war. 
we  would  have  heard  from  the  beginning  the 
cannon's  roar  proclaiming  the  fact. 

That   "words,   words,    words"    have   to    be 

twisted,  turned,  and  distorted  to  make  them 

"~~^  the  false  and  speciotis  argument  and  the 

■ophlstry  of  the  orator  Is  of  Itself  an  absolute 

argxunent  that  It  Is  not  our  war 

If  it  were  our  war.  action,  not  words,  would 
have  long  since  demonstrated  the  fact. 

To  make  It  appear  to  the  thoughtless  that 
It  la  our  war.  Voltaire's  counsel,  "he.  lie.  He. 
ahd  some  of  It  wUl  stick"  has  had  the  floor, 
hence  we  have  nothing  but  the  false  In 
premise,  the  illogical  in  conclusion — an  atro- 
cious mass  of  the  ridiculous  and  the  decslt> 
tul.  coupled  with  the  tragic. 

TO  establish  democracies  similar  to  our 
own  In  the  countries  warring  against  Ger- 
many is  certainly  a  Utopian  scheme  The 
word  "democracies"  was  merely  a  cloak  to 
cover  England  and  hide  singular  Interest  In 
that  land,  where  democracy  is  not  In  any 
way  kindred  to  our  own.  There  humanity 
Is  labeled  first,  second,  and  third  class,  a  dis- 
tinction unknown  to  free  America  and  there 
heredity  begets  royalty  and  the  Crown. 
These  only  indicate  multitudinous  differ- 
ences. America  would  look  like  "Moses  at 
the  Pair"  teaching  the  Turks  democracy  and 
the  others  who  may  yet  draw  the  sword 
•gainst  Germany.  Think  of  the  languages 
our  schools  would  have  to  teach  and  our 
diplomats  would  have  to  learn  to  let  other 
lands  know  democracy — lands  where  lan- 
guage and  race  are  foreign  to  Its  meaning.  It 
Is  well  for  America  to  think  of  her  own  de- 
mocracy and  rectify  Its  failures  and  perpetu- 
ate Its  blessings.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
'l>ltlJtg  off  more  than  we  can  chew." 
LiauiT 

In  this  troublous  time,  when  words  get 
varied  meanings,  from  the  minds  that  mouth 
them,  the  dear  and  sacred  word  liberty  is  not 
an  exception.    Used  often,  for  Ignoble  pur- 


pose. Its  meaning  for  some  is  worn  off,  for 
others  It  is  indistinct  If  not  entirely  effaced, 
while  others  scout  Its  very  existence.    What  is 
liberty? -^  Liberty,  briefly  stated,  Is  subjection 
to  Just  law  rightly  administered.    This  sub- 
jection is  not  degradation,  fcr.  as  we  are  all 
reasonable  creatures,  reason,  of  which  law  Is 
a  regulation  for  the  common  good,  should 
guide  our  deeds.    Wherein  there  are  we  free? 
We  are  free  from  injustice  on  the  part  of 
the  law  and  from  despotism  in  Its  enforce- 
ment and  this  freedom  is  a  boon  since  so- 
called  laws  have  often  been  inroads  on  human 
right — Insults  to  human  reason — and  rulers. 
Ignoring  their  high  purpose,  have  acted  as  If 
laws  were  made  to  damn  and  not  to  save.    It 
behooves   us   then   to   appreciate   liberty— a 
a  grand  characteristic  of  cur  democracy  and 
to  no  longer  have  ovir  back  to  America  and 
our  face  to  England.    "Lest  we  forget,  lest  we 
forgef  America  and  Its  many  and  gracious 
blessings.     Destroy   law   and   you   have   an- 
archy, for  man  untamed,  is  a  fierce  brute  in- 
deed:   exceed  law.   and   shackled   thousands 
groan  curses  on  the  legislator  or  ruler  that 
forged  their  bonds.    Legislate  for  the  common 
good  and  ruler  and  people  are  alike  yoked 
in  fraternity— all   rights  are  respected   and 
men  enjoy  true  civil  liberty.    This  is  our  por- 
tion.    We  should  then  help  our  country  to 
look  to  liberty  with  love,  cherish  it.  and  not 
endanger  democracy  of  which  it  is  the  soul. 
by  looking  away  from  It  and  forgetting  it  in 
distractions  that  are  no  advantage  whatsoever, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  are  a  certain  danger  of 
loss,    or    possible    danger    of    death    to    our 
glorious  Republic. 

ENTANGLEMENTS 

Some  men  have  never  been  introduced  to 
themselves,  hence  they  are  strangers  to  them- 
selves. The  same  can  be  said  of  nations.  If 
a  mirror  could  be  made  large  enough  for  na- 
tions to  see  themselves  they  would  back  In- 
dignantly away  and,  each  In  turn,  declare: 
"That's  not  I."  What  a  philosopher  was 
Washington!  How  he  knew  men  and  nations 
and  how  wisely  he  spoke  when  he  advised 
against  foreign  entanglements.  Foreigners 
themselves  dont  know  when  they  are  in  a 
tangle  with  themselves  or  with  others  Only 
23  years  ago  the  Japanese,  French,  and  Ital- 
ians were  our  allies,  and  behold  them  today. 
They  delight  In  execrating  old  friends  as 
all  lies. 


Paderewski 
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or 
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Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ignace  Jan 
Paderewski  is  dead. 

In  his  death  the  world  loses  a  man 
who  was  gifted  far  above  other  men, 
and  who.  through  a  long  and  exemplary 
life,  used  those  gifts  for  the  benefit  of 
his  fellow  man. 

As  a  pianist  who  must  be  ranked 
among  the  truly  great  virtuosi  of  all 
time,  he  gave  to  millions  the  world  over 
the  benison  which  superlative  music, 
superlatively  interpreted,  alone  can 
afford. 

As  diplomatist  and  statesman,  as  the 
one-time  Premier  of  tragic  Poland,  he 
fought  for  human  liberty  and  dignity 


above  all  else.  Indeed.  Ms  last  years 
form  a  moving  record  of  one  man's 
endless  struggle  against  the  forces  of 
darkness  overrunning  Europe;  to  the 
very  end  he  contributed  his  fortune, 
his  energies,  his  very  life  to  the  cause 
of  a  free  Poland. 

Musical  genius,  patriot,  statesman,  a 
man  of  princely  attainments  and  prince- 
ly generosity.  Paderewski  stood  as  a  hv- 
ing  symbol  of  his  people's  hopes. 

The  Father  of  Poland  is  dead,  but  his 
name  will  live  on,  and  with  it  the  dream 
of  "Polska  Powstanie."   Poland  Will  Arise. 

i  also  herewith  submit  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  Tuesday,  July  1,  1941: 
[From  the  Washington  Post  of  July  1,  1941) 

PADEREWSKI 

Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  often  said  that  his 
country  came  first;  his  piano,  after.  Yet 
to  the  millions  all  over  the  world  who  were 
enthralled  by  his  art.  his  political  life  re- 
mained a  thing  apart.  Perhaps  this  was  be- 
cause it  was  difficult  to  visualize  a  great  mu- 
sician as  a  statesman  taking  part  in  Europe's 
political  councils.  For  all  the  apparent 
anomaly.  Paderewski  will  long  be  remem- 
bered not  only  as  the  greatest  pianist  of  his 
time,  but  also  as  the  fervent  Polish  patriot 
who  played  a  major  role  In  the  re-creation  of 
an  independent  Poland.  He  resigned  as 
premier  in  1919,  after  less  than  a  year  in 
office.  But  he  never  let  his  differences  with 
Marshal  Pilsudskl  and  other  Polish  officials 
affect  his  deep  love  and  labors  for  his  native 
land.  As  late  as  1921  he  represented  Poland 
at  the  League  of  Nations.  And,  though  he 
lived  abroad  during  many  of  the  years  since, 
he  continued  to  devote  a  sizable  portion 
of  his  large  earnings  to  Polish  causes.  Not 
since  the  present  war  began  had  he  played  In 
public.  And  when  Poland  was  again  over- 
run, and  part  of  it  split  up  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  he  became  vice  premier 
of  the  war  council  of  the  Polish  Government- 
In-exile  in  London.  It  was  clear  In  1939, 
when  he  was  forced  to  break  off  a  concert 
tour  of  this  country,  that  the  great  man  was 
approaching  the  end.  Sunday  night,  In  his 
hotel  room  in  New  York,  death  came  at  last 
to  the  great  man.  In  his  service  to  humanity 
as  an  artist  and  statesman  he  was  truly  one 
of  the  great  men  of  cur  age. 


The  Cheese  Situation 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WISCONSIN  TTATE 
JOURNAL,  MADISON,  WIS. 


Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madison,  Wis.: 

[From  the  Wisconsin  Stace  Journal,  Madison, 
Wls.l 

BETREAT    FROM    AN    ERROB 

The  convincing  statistics  that  Ralph  Am- 
mon  furnished  the  Department  of  Agilculture 
on  the  cheese  situation  evidently  have  been 
studied  by  the  Federal  officials. 
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In  an  address  at  Chicago,  M.  Clifford 
Townsend,  Federal  Director  of  Agricultural 
Defense  Relations,  modified  considerably  the 
recent  laughable  appeal  of  Claude  Wlckard, 
Federal  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  calling  for 
a  large  decrease  In  the  consumption  of  cheese 
by  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  figures  of  Mr.  Ammon  showed  con- 
clusively that  Wisconsin  alone,  by  its  in- 
creased production  In  1941  over  1940,  would 
be  able  to  furnish  240,000.000  pounds  of 
cheese  over  last  year's  output,  and  that  this 
of  Itself  would  furnish  one-half  of  the  In- 
creased supply  that  Great  Britain  desires. 
Mr.  Townsend  said: 

"It  is  conceivable,  of  course,  that  we  might 
have  to  cut  down  on  consumption  of  one  or 
,two   commodities   such   as   cheese   for   brief 
periods." 

The  Townsend  message  was  a  long  retreat 
from  the  Wlckard  alarm  cry.  It  is  a  sale 
conjecture  that  now  the  true  situation  In 
the  cheese  Industry  has  been  placed  before 
the  Federal  officials  that  there  will  be  no 
more  propaganda  cries  from  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  reduction  of 
cheese  for  the  American  table. 


Nelson  A.  Rockefeller's  Important  Task 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 
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ARTICLE  ON  NELSON  A.  ROCKEFELLER'S 
IMPORTANT  TASK,  FROM  THE  WASH- 
INGTON EVENING  STAR  OF  JULY  4, 
1941,  BY  DAVID  LAWRENCE 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
OBD,  I  include  therein  the  following  article 
by  David  Lawrence,  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Friday, 
July  4,  1941,  on  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller's 
important  task  as  Coordinator  of  Com- 
mercial and  Cultural  Relations  Between 
the  American  Republics: 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Fri- 
day, July  4,  1941) 
Nelson  A.  Rocketellkr's  Important  Task — 

Inter -American  Omot  Can  Serve  United 

States  Well 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

More  and  more  the  attitude  of  South  Amer- 
ican coimtries  toward  the  future  policies  of 
the  United  States  Is  giving  genuine  concern. 
The  theory  that  Latin  America  is  whoUy 
sympathetic  with-  President  Roosevelt's  for- 
eign policy  is  a  bit  outworn.  European  In- 
roads into  the  thinking  of  governments  to  the 
south  of  us  are  such  that  the  United  States 
Government  has  reverted  to  the  policy  it 
applied  during  the  first  World  War — an  active 
educational  campaign  among  the  peoples  of 
Central  and  South  America  with  the  hope 
of  maintaining  their  cooperation,  no  matter 
what  contingency  may  arise. 

To  carry  on  an  educational  campaign  in 
Latin  America,  where  Nazi  agents  are  nimier- 
ous  and  where  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
subsidized  directly  by  I'azi  funds,  is  a  diffi- 
cult task  for  the  United  States.  Thus  far  the 
American  Government  has  not  resorted  to 
such  tactics.  The  plan  rather  is  to  make 
available    information    through    legitimate 


channels  with  the  hope  that  persons  Influen- 
tial in  the  Latin -American  scene  will  see  that 
America's  side  gets  a  fair  deal. 

Certainly  South  America  needs  certain  raw 
materials  on  which  priorities  have  been  es- 
tablished here.  Financial  aid  for  commercial 
transactions  Is  also  essential.  Under  such 
circumstances  and  with  so  many  ramifica- 
tions to  the  whole  program.  It  was  most 
natural  that  President  Roosevelt  should  cre- 
ate an  agency,  now  known  as  the  Office  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  which  is  headed  by 
Nelson  Rockefeller. 

RED  TAPE  MX7ST  BE  CUT 

But  as  often  happeiis  In  the  case  of  an 
expending  government,  the  department 
which  has  hitherto  handled  all  matters  con- 
cerning external  relations  finds  It  necessary 
to  take  into  account  activities  by  other 
agencies  of  the  same  government  which  can- 
not operate  under  the  strict  rules  of  a  for- 
eign-office procedure.  Red  tape,  for  instance, 
has  to  be  cut  and  the  customary  diplomatic 
machinery  cannot  be  used  sometimea  to  ob- 
tain action  on  various  commercial  matters 
growing  out  of  an  emergency. 

For  several  months  the  problem  of  ad- 
Justing  the  office  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
to  the  work  of  the  State  Department  and  Its 
representatives  abroad  has  been  one  of  the 
challenges  of  the  war  emergency.  But  It  can 
be  stated  that  the  integration  of  the  two 
agencies  has  been  accomplished,  due  espe- 
cially to  the  tact  and  skill  of  Sumner  Welles. 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  who  Is  number  one 
man  in  knowledge  and  background  of  Latin- 
American  affairs  covering  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century. 

SEPARATE  STAFTB  ADVISABLE 

It  is  no  criticism  of  our  trained  diplomatic 
officers  in  foreign  countries  to  say  that  they 
are  not  technically  familiar  with  all  the  prob- 
lems growing  out  of  attempts  to  Improve 
public  opinion  in  the  countries  where  they 
reside.  They  are  trained  In  the  art  of  silences 
and  cautious  statement  rather  than  aggres- 
sive combat  against  such  bold  and  at  times 
vicious  opponents  as  the  Nazi  agents  can  be. 
The  situation  properly  calls  for  a  separate 
set  of  representatives  who,  while  working 
with  the  embassies  and  legations,  are  not 
restricted  by  diplomatic  etiquette  in  dealing 
with  anti-American  manifestations. 

Dtiring  the  first  World  War.  the  United 
States  Government,  through  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information,  headed  by  George 
Creel,  established  Information  centers  in 
many  foreign  capitals  and  this  proved  an 
effective  way  to  get  the  doctrines  of  Presi- 
dent WUson  printed  in  the  foreign  press,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  many  tasks  of  counter- 
acting attacks  on  the  United  States,  which 
were  likewise  performed. 

MAT  OUTLAST  EMEBCXNCT 

The  Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  which 
Mr.  Rockefeller  administers,  has  Just  received 
a  small  appropriation  from  Congress,  which 
it  will  devote  to  the  improvement  of  Amer- 
ica's prestige  abroad  by  educational  cam- 
paigns. For  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
the  United  States  Government  formally  has 
recognized  that  it  was  important  to  pay  at- 
tention not  only  to  commercial  but  cultiiral 
relations,  and  such  splendid  work  has  already 
been  done  by  the  hundreds  of  persons  oper- 
ating under  the  Office  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  that  It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising 
if  this  continued  as  a  permanent  Institution 
long  after  the  emergency  had  passed^ 

Mr.  Rockefeller  seems  to  have  the  organ- 
izing qualities  which  have  brought  to  his  side 
some  able  volunteers  famUlar  with  Latin 
American  relations.  His  engaging  personal- 
ity has  made  him  quite  popular  among  the 
officials  of  the  New  Deal.  The  main  reason 
Is  that  he  works  night  and  day  at  the  Job 
of  speaking  for  and  to  Latin  American  com- 
mercial and  coltural  interests  insofar  as  they 
affect  national  poUcy  here.  This  Is  some- 
thing too  big  and  Xar-reachisg  to  be  left  as 


a  side  issue  of  a  department  which  has  to 
care  for  our  diplomatic  Interests  not  only  In 
Latin  America  but  all  over  the  world,  and 
that's  why  the  working  arrangements  be- 
tween the  State  Department  and  the  Office  of 
Inter-American  Affairs  constitute  a  milestone 
in  efficient  progress. 


^ITire  Tapping— The  Rhode  Island  Cas« 
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Mr.  FORAND,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  5 
minutes  allotted  to  me  in  general  debate 
on  last  Monday,  when  the  House  was 
considering  the  Hobbs  wire-tapping  bill, 
H.  R.  4228,  was  too  short  a  period  to  per- 
mit me  to  do  justice  to  my  reasons  for 
being  so  reluctant  to  support  the  bill.  I 
therefore  avail  myself  of  the  privilege 
extended  to  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  submit  the  following, 
which  I  trust  may  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration In  the  future  when  and  if  the 
Judiciary  Committee  again  takes  up  the 
question  of  wire  tapping. 

I  informed  the  membership  of  the 
House  on  Monday  that: 

Wire  tapping  to  the  people  of  my  district 
is  about  as  repulsive  a  word  as  anyone  can 
pronoxmce.  I  find  it  very,  very  difficult  today 
to  decide  Just  how  I  am  going  to  vote  on  this 
bill.  I  believe,  however,  that,  in  view  of  exist- 
ing circumstances,  I  shaU  vote  for  it.  The 
reason  I  find  it  so  difflcxilt  is  because  of  my 
knowledge  of  some  things  that  were  done  In 
my  district  in  1939,  and  the  evidence  of  which 
can  be  fo\md  in  the  hearings  held  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  ^ter- 
staie  Commerce  on  wire  tapping. 

The  Hobbs  bill  limits  wire  tapping  to 
four  major  crimes,  namely,  sabotage, 
espionage,  kidnaping,  and  extortion,  and 
then  only  ujwn  a  certificate  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  that  he 
has  reason  to  believe  a  crime  is  about  to 
be  committed,  is  being  committed,  or  has 
been  committed,  and  limits  such  authority 
to  2  years. 

To  vote  against  this  bill  was,  to  me,  to 
vote  to  give  comfort  and  convenience  to 
criminals  whose  purpose  it  is  to  sabotage 
our  defense  program  and  to  secure  in- 
formation for  the  enemies  of  our  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  could  visualize  the 
great  amount  of  abuse  that  can  be  made 
of  such  powers  if  they  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  unscrupulous  individuals.  So 
long  as  the  tapping  might  be  done  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  law  it  would  be 
fine.  I  have  great  confidence  in  and  re- 
spect for  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  his  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  as  well  as  for 
the  Intelligence  Services  of  both  the  Army 
and  the  Navy.  But,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also 
realize  that  after  men  trained  in  such 
work  for  the  Government  return  to  pri- 
vate life  there  is  no  telling  what  they 
may  do. 

I  base  that  last  statement  upon  the 
wire-tapping  episode  in  Rhode  Island  in 
1939,  to  which  I  referred  earlier  in  mj 
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remarks.  In  that  case  wire  tapping  was 
only  a  part  of  a  dirty  plot  by  conniving 
Republican  politicians  and  their  tools, 
and  one  of  the  tools  was  a  former  F.  B.  L 


mayor  and  the  members  of  the  Pawtucket 
administration;  a  man  named  Daven- 
port, who  posed  as  a  writer  for  Collier's 
magazine,  leaving  the  inference  that  he 


Proof  conclusive  that  all  this  dirty 
business,  of  which  wire  tapping  was  a 
part,  was  intended  to  be  used  against  in- 
nocent persons  as  well  as  against  guilty 
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Appendix  an  address  delivered  by  me  on 
July  4  last  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  the  sub- 
ject Shall  Hitler  Destroy  Democracy  in 
America? 


Mussolini  invaded  Ethiopia  in  1935.  with  be- 
ing the  real  warmongers  of  America. 

I  accuse  those  who.  In  the  name  of  isolation, 
opposed  this  country  doing  anything  to  stop 
Hitler    when    he    repudiated    the    Versailles 


In  1935  there  was  before  the  Senate  on  the 
24th  of  May  the  approprlatlotis  bill  to  pro- 
vide the  funds — almost  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars— to  start  America's  naval  rebuilding 
program  so  as  to  give  America  a  Navy  which 
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remarks.  In  that  caae  wire  tapping  was 
only  a  part  of  a  dirty  plot  by  conniving 
Republican  politicians  and  their  tools, 
and  one  of  the  tools  was  a  former  F.  B.  I. 
man.  Lee  Edward  Barton. 

The  plot  In  which  wire  tapping  was 
used  was  concocted  by  a  small  group,  of 
which  the  then  Governor  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. William  H.  Vanderbilt.  a  Repub- 
lican, was  the  head.  Governor  Vander- 
bilt had  been  elected  to  office  in  a  cam- 
paign In  which  the  Republican  Party  had 
spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
to  Insure  their  carrjring  the  State  elec- 
tion. It  was  generally  accepted  that 
there  had  been  some  irregularity  prac- 
ticed by  both  the  Republicans  and  the 
Democrats  on  election  day. 

The  Republicans,  however,  had  failed 
to  win  in  the  two  normally  Democratic 
cities  of  Central  Palls  and  Pawtucket, 
although  they  had  carried  another  E>em- 
ocratic  stronghold.  Woonsocket.  It  was 
then  that  Vanderbilt  and  his  fellow 
travelers  decided  to  Investigate  elec- 
tion frauds,  gambling,  and  municipal  cor- 
ruption, as  they  termed  it.  That  sounded 
good,  but  developments  proved  that  the 
real  purpose  of  the  so-called  investiga- 
tion was  to  persecute  those  who  bad  pre- 
vented the  Republicans  from  capturing 
Central  Falls  and  Pawtucket. 

The  Senate  hearings  reveal  that  active 
In  the  plot  were  the  following  characters: 

Governor  Vanderbilt,  who  paid  $15,500 
out  of  his  own  pocket  for  the  investiga- 
tion. 

Horace  L.  Weller.  director  of  business 
regulations  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  the  Governor's  lawyer  in  private 
matters. 

Matthew  W.  Goring,  a  young  attorney 
who  was  appointed  a  special  assistant  to 
Attorney  General  Louis  V,  Jackvony  at 
the  Governor's  suggestion  and  who  later 
admitted  that  he  was  a  plant  in  the  at- 
torney general's  office,  where  he  snooped 
on  his  boss. 

Frank  B.  Blelaskl.  of  New  York,  oper- 
ator of  the  Seaboard  Bureau  of  Public 
Relations,  the  man  whose  secret  opera- 
tives invaded  the  State  to  tap  wires,  make 
dictograph  records,  and  eavesdrop  on 
officials  after  attempts  were  made  to  en- 
snare them  into  compromising  positions. 

The  hearings  further  disclose  that,  un- 
beknown to  the  attorney  general.  Bielaskl 
sent  Vincent  Flanders,  a  New  York  City 
fireman,  to  string  wires,  and  Charles  J. 
Brown,  vice  president  of  the  Morelen 
Electric  Co..  Inc..  of  New  York,  to  place 
taps  on  the  home  telephone  wires  of 
Mayor  Thomas  P.  McCoy,  of  Pawtucket, 
and  on  the  telephones  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Jackvony  at  his  home,  at  his  private 
law  office,  and  also  to  so  cross  the  wires 
of  his  telephone  in  the  attorney  general's 
office  so  that  the  plant.  Goring,  could 
Usten  in  on  his  boss. 

In  addition  to  that,  Blelaskl,  who  held 
conferences  with  Vanderbilt  and  Goring 
at  the  Governor's  home,  in  Portsmouth, 
had  six  operatives  in  Rhode  Island;  Lee 
Barton,  who  had  rooms  in  the  home  of 
Edward  Freeman,  near  the  home  of 
Mayor  McCoy  to  listen  in  on  that  tap, 
and  In  the  home  of  Frank  Englebrook. 
near  the  home  of  the  attorney  general. 
to  listen  in  on  that  particular  tap;  Basil 
A.  Needham.  who  posed  as  a  promoter, 
selling  agencies  for  Coca-Cola,  but  who 
In  reality  was  attempting  to  trap  the 


mayor  and  the  members  of  the  Pawtucket 
administration:  a  man  named  Daven- 
port, who  posed  as  a  writer  for  Collier's 
magazine,  leaving  the  inference  that  he 
was  the  well-known  writer  by  that  name, 
and  three  other  agents,  two  unnamed  and 
one  who  operated  under  the  name  of 
Savoy  and  who  was  protected  by  the 
State  police  even  though  they  knew  he 
was  a  gangster  of  unsavory  reputation. 

After  Vanderbilt  had  decided  to  foot 
the  bill  for  this  nefarious  investigation 
he  Invited  Sevellon  Brown,  editor  of  the 
Providence  Journal  and  Evening  Bul- 
letin, into  his  oflBce  and  told  him  of  his 
plans.  He  inquired  if  these  papers  would 
care  to  share  the  expenses  of  it  and,  on 
a  second  visit  to  Vanderbilt,  Sevellon 
Brown,  according  to  the  hearings,  in- 
formed him  that  his  newspapers  would 
not  do  so. 

The  record  proves,  however,  that  the 
Journal  and  Bulletin,  who  are  always 
posing  as  crusaders  against  crime,  main- 
tained complete  silence  on  the  dirty  busi- 
ness that  was  being  carried  on  by  Van- 
derbilt and  his  fellow  travelers,  includ- 
ing the  wire  tapping,  and  broke  their 
silence  on  the  subject  only  after  the  tap 
on  the  McCoy  home  was  discovered  and 
Mr.  Freeman  had  been  taken  in  custody 
by  the  police. 

At  the  request  of  his  old  friend.  Harold 
Shippee,  an  insurance  man.  Freeman  had 
rented  a  room  in  liis  home  to  Lee  Barton. 
whom  Shippee  had  represented  as  an 
adjuster  for  an  insurance  company. 
However,  Freeman  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  aiding  and  abetting  in  tap- 
ping the  McCoy  telephone  wires.  He 
was  made  to  stand  trial,  which  lasted 
nearly  4  weeks,  and  was  exonerated.  At 
no  time,  however,  during  the  trial  of 
this  innocent  man  did  Vanderbilt,  Gor- 
ing, or  Sevellon  Brown  come  forward  to 
testify  as  to  Freeman's  innocence.  In 
fact.  Goring  who  had  been  summoned  as 
a  witness,  hid  behind  his  constitutional 
immunity  and  refused  to  testify. 

Rather  than  take  that  honorable  step, 
these  men  let  Freeman  stand  trial,  and 
caused  thousands  of  dollars  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  be  spent  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice  in  an  effort 
to  track  down  the  perpetrators  of  the 
crime. 

J.  Howard  McGrath,  now  Governor  of 
Rhode  Island,  who  was  Federal  district 
attorney  at  the  time  of  the  Freeman  trial, 
questioned  Vanderbilt  on  the  wire  tap- 
ping and  the  latter  steadfastly  denied 
that  he  knew  anything  about  it  until  Mr. 
McGrath  unearthed  the  evidence  and 
showed  how  Vanderbilt  had  paid  Bielaski 
by  using  a  bank  draft  of  the  United  States 
Trust  Co.,  of  New  York,  for  a  cashier's 
check  on  the  Bank  of  Manhattan  Co., 
with  a  request  that  that  bank  issue  its 
check  in  a  similar  amount  to  the  order 
of  Seaboard  Bureau,  which  is  Bielaski. 
In  another  instance  Goring,  acting  for 
Vanderbilt,  purchased  a  check  from  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston  charged 
to  the  New  York  Trust  Co.  a  check  pay- 
able to  the  order  of  the  Seaboard  Bureau. 
On  another  occj^sion,  Weller,  acting  for 
Vanderbilt,  carried  $3,000  in  cash  to 
Bielaski.  Never  were  any  payments 
made  directly  by  Vanderbilt,  v/ho  ad- 
mitted these  methods  were  used  to  con- 
ceal his  part  in  the  case. 


Proof  conclusive  that  all  this  dirty 
business,  of  which  wire  tapping  was  a 
part,  was  intended  to  be  used  against  in- 
nocent persons  as  well  as  against  guilty 
ones,  if  any  were  discovered,  is  shown 
by  the  following  excerpts  from  the  report 
filed  by  Bielaski  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral (see  p.  272.  hearings  on  wire  tapping 
held  by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce) : 

We  do  not  think  that  the  questions  of 
morality  have  any  proper  place  in  an  Inves- 
tigation In  corruption,  but  some  mention  of 
certain  conditions  should  be  of  great  help 
and  guidance  in  dealing  with  certain  wit- 
nesses from  whom  a  complete  confession 
should  be  secured. 

Then,  referring  to  a  certain  individual, 
the  report  followed: 

Bearing  in  mind  the  character  of  such  a 
man,  it  is  felt  that  "he  threat  of  exposure 
through  unmasking  his  true  relation  will 
undoubtedly  cause  him  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  all  transactions  with  which  he  is 
familiar. 

Referring  to  certain  dictograph  records 
that  Bielaski's  agents  had  made,  the  re- 
port continued: 

There  are  certain  parts  of  this  record  which 
have  definite  significance  as  concerns  our 
general  investigation,  but  we  have  alv/ays  felt 
that  their  particular  value  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  can  be  used  as  a  club  over  the  head 

of  young  to  compel  him  to  make  a 

complete  statement. 

With  reference  to  certain  young  women 
who  were  not  charged  with  violations  of 
law,  but  who  might  be  in  the  possession 
of  facts  because  of  certain  connection, 
they  continued: 

These  young  women  must  be  as  anxious  to 
maintain  an  appearance  of  morality,  at  least, 
and  a  good  name  in  public  as  the  ordinary 
young  female.  It  is  pointed  out  that  if  it  is 
made  known  to  them  that  their  conduct  has 
been  under  scrutiny  they  may  well  have 
statements  to  make  which  may  be  even 
broader  than  we  anticipate. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an  admission  of 
the  intent  to  blackmail  some  innocent 
persons  in  an  effort  to  reach  others  that 
were  suspected. 

I  am  sure  that  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated  it  is  easy  for  anyone  to  understand 
why  I  abhor  wire  tapping,  and  I  entertain 
the  hope  that  if  ever  again  the  Congress 
has  occasion  to  consider  the  subject  of 
wire  tapping  it  will  not  overlook  the 
Rhode  Island  case  of  1939. 


Hitler  and  American  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  TLOUDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 


Monday,  July  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  3).  1941 


ADDRESS   OF   HON.   CLAUDE   PEPPER,   OP 
FLORIDA 


Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
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Appendix  an  address  delivered  by  me  on 
July  4  last  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  the  sub- 
ject Shall  Hitler  Destroy  Democracy  in 
America? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dr.  Townsend,  Mr.  Chairman,  honored  and 
honorable  citizens  of  America,  as  your  friend, 
one  who  is  proud  to  be  your  friend,  I  greet 
you.  With  you  I  greet  your  leader,  whom  I 
proudly  call  friend,  one  of  America's  good 
and  great  men. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  with  you.  Dr. 
Townsend  and  your  leaders  know  I  am  still 
with  you.  I  shall  continue  with  you  until 
victory  crowns  our  Just  cause.  You  can 
count  upon  my  vote,  my  speech,  my  labor. 

You  deserve  all  that  you  ask.  In  time  you 
will  get  it.  I  congratulate  you  upon  what 
you  have  already  accomplished,  for  through 
what  you  have  achieved,  you  have  made  a 
happier  and  a  stronger  America. 

I  am  happy  to  have  been  honored  by  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  with 
membership  on  the  Senate  committee  to 
make  a  study  of  pensions  in  the  United 
States.  In  Senator  Downey  and  me  you 
know  your  cause  will  have  a  friendly  and 
earnest  hearing. 

It  is  about  that  America  which  you  love 
that  I  shall  speak  to  you  out  of  my  heart 
today. 

I  know  that  as  one  American  to  other 
Americans,  in  these  crucial  times,  on  this 
glorious  Independence  Day,  you  would  not 
have  me  speak  to  you  other  than  plainly, 
straightforwardly,  and  candidly  about  the 
future  of  our  land,  to  which  you  have  so 
largely  contributed.  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  peace  and  keeping  America  out  of  war. 

I  accuse  the  Herbert  Hoovers,  the  Charles 
Lindberghs,  the  F.oy  Howards,  the  Senator 
Wheelers,  Senator  Nyes,  and  the  General 
Woods,  and  those  working  with  and  through 
the  so-called  America  First  Committee  with 
being  those  who  are  now  and  have  been  drag- 
-glng  America  into  war  and  are  the  real  war- 
mongers. 

I  accuse  that  little  group  of  willful  men 
who  broke  the  heart  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
the  world,  who  made  Amtrica  repudiate  the 
blood  of  her  fallen  sons  and  the  hopes  of 
man  everywhere  for  a  better  world,  of  being 
the  real  warmongers  of  America. 

I  accuse  those  so-called  isolationists  who 
struck  down,  through  prejudice,  partisan- 
ship, and  sometime  for  political  profit,  the 
hope  of  a  lawful  and  orderly  world,  through 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  World  Court, 
with  being  the  real  warmongers  of  America. 

I  accuse  those  provincial  and  shortsighted 
Americans,  calling  themselves  isolationists, 
who  refused  to  permit  America  to  do  any- 
thing, to  give  anything,  to  risk  anything  to 
make  Europe  militarily  or  economically  safe 
In  the  years  following"  the  World  War,  who 
refused  to  help  Europe  break  down  its  trade 
barriers,  to  stabilize  its  currency,  to  have 
any  stability  In  Its  government  so  that  demo- 
cratic institutions  might  survive,  with  being 
the  real  warmongers  of  America. 

I  accuse  those  who  built  a  tariff  wall 
around  America  and  tried  to  shut  this  Na- 
tion off  in  this  modent  age  from  economic 
contact  with  the  world)  so  that  our  debtors 
could  pay  us  neither  in  money  nor  goods, 
which  led  to  the  crashing  of  the  European 
money  systems  and  the  collapse  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  economies,  with  being  the 
real  warmongers  of  America. 

I  accvise  those  who  said  it  was  none  of  our 
business,  it  was  none  of  the  world's  business, 
when  Japan  started  modern  International 
brigandage  by  Invading  Manchuria  in  1931, 
With  being  the  real  warmongers  of  America. 
I  accuse  those  who  again  in  the  name  of 
Isolation  opposed  this  country  and  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  world  stopping  the  next 
recurrence  of  international  brigandage,  when 


Mussolini  invaded  Ethiopia  In  1935,  with  be- 
ing the  real  warmongers  of  America. 

I  accuse  those  who.  In  the  name  of  Isolation, 
opposed  this  country  doing  anjrthlng  to  stop 
Hitler  when  he  repudiated  the  Versailles 
Treaty;  when  he  reestablished  conscription 
and  turned  Germany  into  an  armed  camp  for 
the  purposes  of  aggression;  when  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  world  dissension,  of  Italy's  un- 
provoked assault  on  Ethiopia,  and  Invaded  the 
Rhineland;  when  Hitler  led  the  experiment 
in  modern  war  and  in  modem  knavery  by 
flagrantly  and  unashamedly  sending  his  so- 
called  volunteers  and  arms  into  the  Spanish 
civil  war;  when  in  1938  he,  profiting  by  Musso- 
lini's assault  on  Ethiopia  and  Japan's  un- 
provoked attack  upon  China,  marched  Into 
Austria;  when  he  mutllat«d  and  murdered 
courageous  little  Czechoslovakia;  and  when 
he  finally.  In  1939,  let  loose  the  dragons  of 
this  world-consuming  war,  with  being  the 
real  warmongers  of  America. 

I  accuse  those  who  denounced  as  a  meddler 
and  a  warmonger  President  Roosevelt  when 
he,  seeing  the  hideous  assault  whlcli  Hitler 
was  getting  ready  to  loose  upon  the  earth,  the 
dread  disease  of  war  with  which  he  was 
about  to  scourge  the  earth  with  another  bu- 
bonic plague,  called  out  to  the  American 
I>eople,  to  the  peace-loving  peoples  of  the 
world,  tn  cooperate  in  quarantining  such  a 
menace  to  the  world  safety,  with  being  the 
real   warmongers  of  America. 

I  accuse  those  who  in  1935,  In  1937,  In  1938 
opposed  or  failed  to  assist  in  building  up 
America's  land,  air,  and  naval  forces  for 
America's  defense,  and  to  make  her  senti- 
ments felt  In  the  councils  of  the  world,  with 
being  the  real  warmongers  of  America. 

I  accuse  thpse  who  for  9  long  months  de- 
layed the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  and 
therefore  by  giving  him  reason  to  believe 
that  we  would  not  under  any  circumstances 
furnish  implements  of  war  to  Britain,  if  he 
attacked  her,  encouraged  Hitler  to  start  this 
war  in  1939,  and  delayed  for  9  months  the 
starting  of  our  own  war  industries  upon  a 
large  scale,  with  being  the  real  warmongers 
of  America. 

I  accuse  those  who  in  1940  opposed  the 
selective-service  law  and  the  training  of 
America's  men  to  defend  America,  and  to 
make  the  world  respect  America  and  what 
we  stood  for,  with  being  the  real  warmongers 
of  America. 

I  accuse  those  who  In  1941  delayed  and  ob- 
structed the  passage  of  the  lease-lend  bill  and 
thereby  delayed  and  since  then  have  ob- 
structed material-  aid  to  those  fighting 
against  Hitler,  with  being  those  who  have 
dragged  America  closer  and  closer  to  the 
brink  of  war,  and  are  the  real  warmongers  of 
America. 

Today  two  of  the  Senators  who  have  been 
loudest  m  their  charges  of  "warmonger," 
"Interventionist,"  "bloodthlrstlness"  against 
Roosevelt  and  some  of  us  who  have  tried  to 
help  Roosevelt  to  defend  America  In  this 
crisis  have  been  my  friends,  Senators 
Whxeler  and  Nth.  These  Americans  have 
claimed  the  right  to  be  the  champions  of 
peace,  and  everylxjdy  who  differs  with  their 
method  of  keeping  the  peace  they  have  de- 
nounced with  all  the  epithets  at  the  com- 
mand of  their  eloquence  and  their  fervor. 
In  every  nook  and  cranny  in  the  country,  on 
the  radio,  the  platform,  and  in  the  press  they 
have  cried  out  to  the  people  of  America  their 
warnings  against  Roosevelt  as  the  real  menace 
to  the  people  of  America.  All  America,  to 
hear  these  able  gentlemen  speak,  needed  to 
do  was  to  follow  their  counsel,  to  take  their 
advice  and  America  would  he  happy,  prosper- 
ous, and  peaceful.  It  Is  only  fair,  therefore, 
that  the  counsel  they  have  been  giving  their 
country,  the  course  they  followed  to  defend 
America  should  be  known  and  observed;  then 
the  people  can  determine,  as  In  a  democracy 
they  have  the  right,  yes,  the  duty  to  deter- 
mine, whose  coimsel  they,  the  people,  shall 
follow. 


In  1935  there  was  before  the  Senate  on  the 
24th  of  May  the  appropriations  bill  to  pro- 
vide the  funds — almost  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars— to  start  America's  naval  rebuilding 
program  so  as  to  give  America  a  Navy  which 
could  defend  her  shores  against  an  attack 
in  either  ocean. 

Against  that  appropriation  bill,  H.  R.  7672, 
Senator  Whexleh  and  Senator  Ntx  voted 
"No." 

On  March  8,  1935,  there  was  before  the 
Senate  a  bill  providing  fimds  for  the  War 
Department  to  increase  the  armed  strength 
of  America  to  defend  America. 

Senator  Wheeleb  did  not  vote,  but  Senator 
Ntx  voted  "No."  saying  at  the  time,  as  rea- 
son for  his  opposition:  "We  find  ourselves 
engaged  In  mapping  a  larger  program  In  prep- 
aration for  war  than  civilization  ever  before 
knew  in  peacetime." 

On  the  11th  of  August  in  1937  there  was 
before  the  Senate  S.  1567  to  aid  the  national 
defense  by  preventing  the  exportation  of 
helium  gas,  which  Germany  was  very  anxious 
to  get,  and  the  conservation  of  that  critical 
material  for  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 
On  that  bill  Senator  Wheelzx  did  not  vote. 
Senator  Nte  voted  "No." 

On  May  3,  1938,  there  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  bill  to  increase  by  23  percent  the  size 
of  the  United  States  Navy — the  real  begin- 
ning of  the  two-ocean  Navy  for  the  defense 
of  America. 

On  that  bill  Senator  Whcelzk  did  not  vote, 
but  Senator  Nte  voted  "No." 

On  March  6.  1939,  there  was  before  the 
Senate  an  amendment  providing  for  the  man- 
ufactvire  of  6,000  airplanes  for  the  United 
States  Army.  This  amendment  was  submitted 
by  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Senate. 

On  this  amendment  Senator  Wheeleh  and 
Senator  Nye  voted  "No." 

In  the  early  part  of  1939,  seeing  the  clouds 
of  war  gathering  over  Europe  and  shifting  to 
the  horizon  of  every  nation  on  the  earth; 
seeing  that  Hitler  was  relying  upon  Britain 
and  the  other  nations  of  Eiirope  being  un- 
prepared for  his  gigantic  assault:  seeing  that 
one  of  the  things  upon  which  Hitler  relied 
particularly  was  the  Arms  Embargo  Act  which 
forbade  this  country  to  sell  war  materials  to 
any  nation  engaging  in  war,  and  that  the  ef- 
fect of  that  law  was  to  help  Hitler  and  hurt 
his  enemies.  President  Roosevelt  proposed  to 
the  Congress  that  thld  Government  be  per- 
mitted to  sell,  for  cash,  to  belligerent  nations 
war  materials,  such  materials  to  be  carried 
by  those  countries  on  their  own  ships.  For 
weeks,  for  months.  Senator  Wheeler  and  Sen- 
ator Nte  were  among  those  who  delayed  and 
obstructed  this  lifting  of  the  embargo. 

History  will  say  that  it  was  the  defeat  In 
the  Senate  of  this  recommendation  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  that  led  Hitler  to  believe  that 
the  isolationist  sentiment  was  so  strong  In 
this  country  that  we  would  not  help  any 
country  he  attacked,  that  led  Hitler,  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  to  unloose  the  dogs  of 
war  upon  the  world. 

After  Hitler  had  begun  his  march  toward 
the  conquest  of  the  world  in  September,  the 
President  called  a  special  session  of  Congress 
and  renewed  his  recommendation  that  this 
Government,  upon  the  principles  of  cash  and 
carry,  be  permitted  to  sell  our  materials  to 
those  who  were  the  pathetic  victims  of  Hitler's 
murderous  assault. 

Again  came  weeks  of  debate,  which  Sen- 
ators Wheeler  and  Nye  lead,  crying  out  against 
President  Roosevelt — calling  him  and  all 
who  supported  him  warmongers  and  inter- 
ventionists. Finally,  the  vote  came.  Novem- 
ber 3,  1939 — 9  months  after  President  Roose- 
velt had  recommended  this  legislation — 9 
months  In  which  American  factories  might 
have  been  established  and  put  Into  opera- 
tion— 9  months  in  which  to  build  up  In  the 
hands  of  those  who  stood  against  Hitler 
weapons  of  defense:  and  Senators  Whexlee 
and  Nte  voted  "No." 
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In  IMO.  with  Hitler's  Iron  heel  on  the 
Deck  of  •  prostrate  Europe,  bla  vword  railed 
over  the  head  of  Britain,  the  Balkans,  and  the 
Mear  East,  bis  hungry  eyes  roving  the  oceans 
and  the  lands  of  the  earth  tar  new  conquests. 
jUs  ^lea.  saboteurs,  and  "fifth  columnists" 
burrowing  like  moles  In  North  America.  Cen- 
tral  America,  and  South  America,  with  It  clear 
to  any  unclouded  vision  that  he  aimed  at 
nothing  else  than  to  follow  the  glamorous 
role  of  Alexander  and  Caesar  to  the  conquest 
of  the  world.  President  Roosevelt,  taking  his 
own  political  futxire  in  his  hands  to  do  so.  but 
confident  of  the  response  of  a  patriotic  peo- 
ple, proposed  to  the  mothers  and  fathers  of 
America,  through  their  Congress,  that  they 
send  their  sons  to  the  training  camps  to  de- 
fend America  upon  the  democratic  principle 
of  selective  service. 

More  protracted  and  Impassioned  debate, 
led  by  Senator  Whcklxs  and  Senator  Ntx. 

Typical  of  the  method  Senator  Whbxlbi 
employed  In  this  attack  Is  the  following 
statement  on  page  15681  of  the  Comgkzs- 
noNAL  RicOKO.  made  August  13,  1940.  while 
H>eaklng  on  the  selective-service  bill:  "En- 
act peacetime  conscription  and  no  longer 
will  this  be  a  free  land,  no  longer  will  a  cltl- 
■en  be  able  to  say  that  he  disagrees  with  a 
governmental  proclamation  or  edict.  H\]£bed 
irtilspers  wUl  replace  free  speech,  secret 
meetings  In  dark  places  will  supplant  free 
assemblage:  labor  and  Industry,  men  and 
women.  wUl  be  shackled  by  the  chains  they 
have  themselves  forged." 

You  know  whether  or  not  this  prophecy  of 
Senator  VlaxtLEM  has  come  true. 

Finally  the  vote  came,  on  September  14, 
1040.  and  Senator  WRZEUca  voted  "No"  while 
Senator  Nn  did  not  vote. 

It  might  be  added  that  on  the  27th  of 
October  of  1939.  on  page  973  of  the  CoN- 
otessioNAL  RrcoRD.  after  Hitler  had  con- 
quered Austria.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland. 
•nd  his  restless  armies  were  waiting  for  the 
signal  to  dash  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Senator  WHxzLxa  said.  "I  do  not  believe  there 
la  any  crisis,  and  I  do  not  think  the  talk 
about  there  being  a  crisis  in  the  United  States 
should  be  permitted  to  go  out  to  the  general 
public."  You  know  whether  that  prophecy 
has  been  true. 

In  IMl.  after  BrlUln  had  borne  the  Ivunt 
of  Hitler's  assault  for  a  year  and  a  half,  after 
she  had  used  every  available  dollar  of  Amer- 
ican exchange  she  possessed,  and  pledged  to 
American  manufacturers  of  war  materials 
every  dollar's  worth  of  Investment  in  any 
klZKl  of  property  which  any  British  subject 
had  in  the  United  States,  and  when  she  was 
approaching  the  time  when  she  could  not 
continue  to  buy  and  pay  cash,  at  good  prices, 
for  war  materials  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Britain  appealed  to  the  United  SUtea 
for  help  in  getting  the  materials  by  which 
■he  could  hold  off  Hitler's  vicious  assault. 

President  Roosevelt,  trying  to  save  the 
Idood  of  America's  men,  trying  to  keep  this 
eoimtry  out  of  war.  hating  war,  as  he  has 
ever  said,  but  knowing  that  the  only  way 
to  keep  Hitler  and  war  in  Europe  and  out  of 
America  was  to  keep  the  British  Fleet  around 
Hitler,  to  keep  the  Royal  Air  Force  bruising 
hla  cruel  head,  to  keep  the  British  Empire 
with  Its  brave  face  toward  him.  called  upon 
the  Congress  for  the  passage  of  the  lease- 
lend  biU. 

This  bill  was  not  to  help  Britain  or  Greece 
or  China  or  YiigorJavia  or  Russia  or  anybody 
else;  it  was  to  protect  and  defend  America; 
It  was  to  save  America's  men  with  America's 
materials;  it  was  to  lay  a  barrier  of  ships 
and  guns  and  airplanes  between  Hitler's  shipe 
and  gxms  and  airplanes  and  us.  and  to  do 
■o  while  there  were  brave  men.  supported 
by  braver  women.  In  some  liberty-loving  landa 
of  the  earth  left  to  plead  for  the  chance  to 
man  those  ships  and  guns  and  planes  from 
America. 

Yet  F;mator  Wheeler,  Sextator  Nye.  Colonel 
Lindbergh.  ex-Prealdent  Hoover,  all  thla  aUl« 


ance  who  are  the  real  warmongers  of  Amer- 
ica, rushed  to  the  platform,  to  the  radio,  to 
the  columns  of  the  press,  to  charge  Roosevelt 
and  those  who  stood  by  him.  including  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, with  trying  to  spill  the  blood  of  Amer- 
ica, with  belag  \7armongers  and  Interven- 
tionists— deceiving  the  people  with  false  is- 
sues and  false  claims. 

The  wisdom,  the  courage  of  America  pre- 
vailed, and  on  the  8th  of  March  the  lease- 
lend  bill  was  passed  by  the  American  people's 
Congress,  but  Senators  Whezixb  and  Nra 
voted  "No." 

Who  has  been  the  better  defender  of  Amer- 
ica— Roosevelt,  who  tried  to  stifle  the  begin- 
ning of  Hitler's  war  and  called  upon  others  to 
help  him  from  1935  up  until  the  very  day 
when  the  war  actually  began,  or  the  Wheelers, 
the  Nyes,  the  Lindberghs,  the  Hoovers,  and 
other  Roosevelt  critics,  who  struck  down 
Roosevelt's  hand  with  their  criticism  every 
time  he  dared  to  raise  it  in  that  holy  cause 
of  peace? 

Who  has  been  the  better  defender  of  Amer- 
ica— Roosevelt,  who  began  in  1935  to  build 
a  greater  Navy  to  He  around  Am«»ri('an  shores, 
or  Senator  Wheeler  and  Senator  Nye,  who 
opposed  him? 

Who  1  as  been  the  better  defender  of  Amer- 
ica— Roosevelt,  who  in  1939  tried  to  build  a 
greater  air  force  for  America,  or  Senator 
Wheeleb  and  Senator  Nye,  who  opposed  him? 

Who  has  been  the  better  defender  of  Amer- 
ica— Roosevelt,  who  tried  to  put  weapons  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  stood  between  Hitler 
and  us,  or  Senators  Wheeuer  and  Ntb  and 
their  allies,  who  opposed  him? 

Who  has  been  the  better  defender  of  Amer- 
ica— Roosevelt,  who.  after  Dunkirk,  when 
Britain  was  absolutely  stripped  of  guns  and 
shells  for  her  own  defense,  let  her  have  these 
guns  and  shells  from  our  old  war  stocks,  ct 
the  Wheelers  and  the  Nyes  and  their  allies, 
who  denounced  him  for  It? 

Who  has  been  the  better  defender  of  Amer- 
ica— Roosevelt,  who.  when  the  battle  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Hitler's  assassinating  submarines 
had  shrunken  Britain's  hard-pressed  Navy. 
had  let  Britain  have  50  old  but  reconditioned 
American  destroyers,  and  got  in  return  there- 
for naval  bases  to  screen  the  eastern  coast  of 
America  and  the  Panama  Canal,  or  the 
Wheelers  and  the  Nyes  and  their  allies,  who 
denounced  him  for  it? 

Where  would  America  be  today  if  she  had 
followed  the  counsel  of  these  critics.  Instead 
of  the  leadership  of  her  President,  who  has 
dedicated  his  life  to  keeping  both  Hitler  and 
war  from  otu-  fair  land? 

Now.  this  alliance,  masquerading  behind  a 
slogan  which  says.  "America  first."  and  means 
"America  last "  has  found  a  new  red  herring 
to  drag  across  the  course  of  American  public 
opinion — Russia.  Their  eloquent  voices,  their 
fervid  passion,  they  have  tiuned  upon  the 
peopl;  of  America,  seeking  to  divide  them 
with  hate,  prejudice,  and  confusion.  They 
would  deceive  the  people  about  the  real  issue 
and  play  with  their  skilled  hands  upon  what- 
ever credulity  they  may  find.  They  would 
have  the  people  of  America  help  Hitler  by 
refusing  to  help  Hitler's  enemies.  They 
would  pretend  that  all  those  who  oppose 
Hitler  approve  of  Hitler's  enemies.  They 
would  arotise  the  church  and  all  those  whom 
Russia  has  wronged,  but  they  say  nothing 
about  Hitler,  who  has  denounced  God,  dese- 
crated the- church,  persecuted  the  ministry, 
oetraclzed  Christ  as  a  contemptible  Jew.  and 
by  state  decree,  endeavored  to  break  down 
the  sacred  vows  of  the  home  and  make  Ger- 
many's uzmiarrled  daughters  produce  cannon 
fodder  for  Hitler's  conqxiest  of  tlie  world. 

I  AM  CLAD  IXTSSU  HAS  GOT  IM  HTrLZB'S  WAT 

Who  does  not  know  of  a  case  where  the 
state  has  welcomed  the  aid  of  any  criminal 
who  would  turn  state's  evidence  to  convict 
any  worse  criminal?  Who  has  not  seen  in 
the  forest  a  fire  built  to  stop  a  fire? 


Who  does  not  see  that  Russia  is  not  way 
across  the  Atlantic,  beyond  Europe,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Urals?  It  is  here — Just  ofl 
the  coast  of  Alaska,  its  fortifications  In  sight 
of  Alaska.  If  Hitler  conquers  Russia,  he  will 
be  out  of  Europe.  He  will  have  escaped  those 
alert  British  ships.  He  will  have  slipped  out 
from  under  that  heroic  Royal  Air  Force.  He 
will  not  have  to  cross  the  Pacific.  He  will  be 
in  what  are  now  Russian  fortifications;  his 
greedy  eyes  every  day  gazing  upon  the  rising 
sun,  which  discloses  to  him  the  wealth  and 
the  glory  of  our  continent  and  country. 
When  he  shall  clasp  the  bloody  hand  of  his 
ally.  Japan,  they  will  tower  above  the  Western 
Pacific  and  dominate  the  whole  East,  China, 
India,  the  Near  East,  and  shortly  thereafter 
Africa— Dakar.  Then  when  their  submarines, 
their  raiders,  their  bombers  shall  lie  within 
1.600  miles  of  Brazil  and  within  3  miles  of 
Alaska,  America  will  have  at  last  sadly 
achieved,  through  Hitler  encirclement,  the 
isolation  which  Senator  Wheeler  and  others 
so  eloquently  seek. 

I  challenge  these  pretenders  to  the  throne 
of  peace  for  America  to  tell  America  at  what 
price  they  want  peace. 

When  the  braggart  of  the  Mediterranean 
drove  his  dagger  in  France's  back,  he  pro- 
claimed  to  the  world: 

"The  hovir  of  destiny  has  arrived  for  our 
Fatherland.  We  are  going  to  war  against 
the  decrepit  democracies." 

"This  revolution,"  he  contended,  "asserts 
Itself  against  those  who  control  the  riches  of 
the  earth. 

"It  is  a  struggle  of  one  century  against 
another." 

Continuing,  he  shouted:  "This  gigantic 
struggle  is  only  a  phase  in  the  development 
of  our  revolution.  This  asserts  Itself  against 
the  stranglers,  the  rich  nations.  It  is  a 
struggle  between  young  and  progressive  peo- 
ple as  against  the  decadent  people,  the  strvig« 
gle  of  one  century  as  against  another  century. 
The  dies  are  now  cast." 

Listen  to  Hitler:  "Two  worlds  are  In  con- 
fiict.  Two  philosophies  of  life.  One  of  these 
two  worlds  must  break  asunder." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Nazi  soldiers' 
marching  song  is  Today  We  Own  Europe, 
Tomorrow  the  Whole  World. 

Listen  to  these  words  from  Carl  Houshofer, 
one  of  Hitler's  braintrtisters,  President  of 
the  Geopolitical  Institute  at  Munich: 

"A  strong  determined  army  of  occupation 
under  dynamic  National -Socialist  command 
can  be  recruited  overnight  in  certain  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  Job  of  taking  over 
North  America  will  be  comparatively  simple." 

Do  you  remember  what  Goering  said  In 
1931,  talking  about  America:  "Absolutely 
unsuspecting  people,  whom  we  can  fool  more 
easily  than  any  other  nation.  We  will  defeat 
Britain  in  the  next  war  before  the  Americana 
realize  that  their  only  protection  is  gone." 

Do  these  critics  tell  you  these  words  from 
Dr.  Goebbels: 

"We  don't  worry  about  America.  No  mili- 
tary expedition  is  needed  to  subdue  the 
United  States  and  teach  her  hxmilllty.'* 

Let  these  words  from  Hitler  bum  into  your 
consciousness,  go  with  you  in  your  sleep: 

"Latin  America — we  shall  create  a  new 
Germany  there.  We  have  a  right  to  this  con- 
tinent. •  •  •  We  require  two  movements 
abroad,  a  royal  and  a  revolutionary  one.  Do 
you  think  that  is  so  difficult?  I  think  we 
are  capable  of  it.  We  should  not  be  here 
otherwise. 

"We  shall  not  land  troops  like  William 
the  Conqueror  and  gain  Brazil  by  the 
strength  of  arms.  Our  weapons  are  not  vis- 
ible ones.  It  will  be  a  simple  matter  for 
me  to  produce  unrest  and  revolts  In  the 
United  States  so  that  these  gentry  will  have 
their  hands  full  with  their  own  affairs.  We 
shall  soon  have  storm  troopers  In  America. 
•  •  •  We  shall  have  men  whom  degen- 
erate Yankeedom  will  not  be  able  to  chal- 
lenge." 
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Oh,  people  of  America,  wliat  can  awaken  you 
to  your  danger?  What  whjpcrack  of  warning 
can  arouse  you  until  this  Nation  shall  throb 
with  alertness,  work,  and  prayer? 

Has  America  lost  the  American  dream? 

Has  America's  heart  become  callous.  In- 
sensible to  wrong?  Has  courage  been  chased 
out  of  the  American  heart  by  cowardice?  Are 
America's  leaders  no  longer  those  long- 
vlsloned  statesmen  of  an  earlier  day? 

When  God's  people  and!  God's  Son  are  as- 
saulted by  Pharisaical  dictators,  can  they  find 
no  defense  In  America  \rhlch  God  has  so 
bountifully  blessed? 

When  men  talk  of  a  be  :ter  world,  wherein 
people  shall  live  happier  and  fuller  lives,  free 
from  the  torture  of  want  and  the  shackles  of 
poverty,  wherein  .the  mind  shall  break  all 
prison  walls  and  reach  to  i.he  peak  of  the  sky 
and  the  heart  of  the  earth  and  to  the  end  of 
space,  wherein  the  soul,  refreshed  by  the  cool 
waters  of  overfiowlng  four  tains  of  the  spirit, 
shall  soar  like  birds  outiunnlng  sight,  be- 
yond time  and  distance,  can  they  find  no 
America  to  say  "God  speed]  your  effort.  I  will 
help"? 

Greatness  carries  with  \t  terrific  responsi- 
bility. You  cannot  escape  lit,  my  fellow  Amer- 
icans, what  you  think  stall  determine  the 
kind  of  a  world  It  Is  to  be.  God  has  a  destiny 
for  America.  All  these  long  years  he  has 
made  vis  what  we  are.  li  Is  now  America's 
time  to  keep  her  rendezvoijs  with  destiny.  By 
timely  and  courageous  action  to  keep  war  out 
of  America  I  believe — I  swear  I  believe— that 
America  cannot  only  save!  the  world  but  her 
own  sons.  Every  passing  day  in  which  we 
delay  cuts  down  our  chance  to  save  either 
America  or  America's  sons. 

God  will  continue  to  bless  America  with 
peace  if  we  continue  to  deierve  peace. 


Piui  Louis  Sichwert 
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Wednesday,  Jurie  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  aiid  public  service  of 
Hon.  Pros  Lotns  ScHvraET.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gressman Pius  Louis  Schwert  did  not 
serve  in  tliis  body  long,  and  as  a  result 
there  are  not  many  of  j  ou  wlio  had  occa- 
sion to  come  into  contact  with  him  and 
learn  to  admire  his  peisonality  as  I  did. 

Representing  the  city  of  Buffalo,  hav- 
ing previously  served  as  the  county  clerk 
of  Erie  County,  he  cane  to  us  with  very 
little  experience  in  national  politics,  and, 
like  all  new  Members  of  Congress,  was 
obliged  to  lean  on  his  o!  der  colleagues  "to 
learn  the  ropes."  I  take  great  pride  in 
the  fact  that  I  was  able  to  guide  him 
during  the  few  years  thfeit  he  graced  Con- 
gress with  his  presence!. 

Congressman  Schwirt  is  no  more. 
His  genial  smile  and  pldasant  personality 
has  been  forever  removijd  from  this  Hall, 
and  he  has  gone  to  ttiat  undiscovered 
country  from  whose  bdurne  no  traveler 
ever  returns.  He  will  be  remembered, 
however,  and  I  am  sure  ^hat  the  people  of 


the  city  of  Buffalo  and  the  State  of  New 
YOik  will  always  miss  his  unselfish  serv- 
ices and  the  charm  of  his  personality. 


What  Is  the  Situation  in  the  World 
Today,  and  What  Is  Our  Relationship 
to  That  Situation? 


EXTENSION  bF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

or  Nrw  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  July  9,  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  MRS.  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSE- 
VELT 


Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  of 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  the  St. 
Paul  Auditorium,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  7, 
1941: 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  in  St.  Paul 
tonight  and  to  have  an  opportunity  to  speak 
to  you  all  on  the  subject  which  must  be  of 
Interest  to  iivery  citizen  in  this  country. 
What  Is  the  situation  In  the  world  today, 
and  what  Is  our  relationship  to  that  situa- 
tion? 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  since  arriving 
here  this  afternoon  I  have  had  a  number  of 
letters  and  one  or  two  telegrams  daring  me 
to  state  their  contents  and  read  them.  One 
or  two  of  them  I  am  going  to  mention  to  you 
later  on,  but  I  would  like  to  say  at  the  start 
that  it  is  a  perfectly  natural  thing  when 
people  in  a  free  country  are  discussing  points 
of  view  that  there  should  be  different  potots 
of  view  In  many  parts  of  their  country. 

You  are  a  great  audience,  and  you  have 
listened  to  many  other  points  of  view.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  whether  you  agree  with  me 
or  whether  you  don't  agree  with  me  you 
will  be  willing  to  listen  and  tell  me  later 
in  the  question  period  of  your  disagreement. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  consideration  of 
what  is  otir  position  today  in  the  world. 
Most  of  the  world  is  at  war.  We.  very  for- 
tunately, are  at  peace.  That  means  that  our 
responsibility  Is  probably  greater  than  the 
responsibility  of  any  other  nation,  and  be- 
cause we  are  a  great  democracy  It  cannot 
be  the  responsibility  of  any  one  man.  It  la 
the  responsibility  of  every  individual  in  a 
democracy. 

Before  we  can  really  look  at  the  situation 
that  we  are  in  today  we  must  look  back  a 
little  bit.  because,  while  there  is  little  value 
In  looking  back,  you  must  know  the  back- 
ground sometimes  to  tmderstand  the  present, 
and  it  is  valuable  to  look  back  if  you  are 
going  to  learn  from  what  you  find  of  facts 
in  the  past.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is  well  for 
us  to  look  back  some  twenty-odd  years  to 
another  period  of  war. 

It  was  a  very  different  kind  of  war  from 
what  war  is  today.  It  was  a  war.  perhaps, 
for  different  reasons,  because  in  Europe  at 
that  time  there  were  economic  stresses  at 
various  points.  There  was  an  age-old  tradi- 
tion of  the  balance  of  power  to  be  kept  In 
Europe,  and  when  that  war  was  over  there 
was  a  peace  conference,  and  at  that  peace 
conference  probably  the  only  nation  that  was 
entirely  disinterested  was  the  United  States. 


Now  many  people  today  are  wondering  Just 
why  it  was  that  we  ever  went  Into  that  war. 
I  was  in  Washington  then,  and  I  remember 
a  good  deal  about  It.  Underlying  any  action 
of  any  government  there  are  always  various 
reasons,  and  you  have  heard  and  I  have  heard 
that  there  were  interests  held  by  people  who 
had  money  invested  In  different  things  abroad 
that  were  supposed  to  have  forced  us  Into 
that  war.  I  think  that  Is  probably  true  of 
seme  Interests,  because  at  that  time  and  in  a 
number  of  years  that  followed  the  war  the 
Government  of  our  country  even  was  much 
more  under  the  control  of  financial  interests 
of  this  country  than  It  Is  today. 

Then  there  were  some  people  who  went 
into  that  war  entirely  because  they  believed 
that  there  was  righteousness  on  one  side  that 
they  had  to  uphold.  One  of  the  people  who 
felt  that  way  very  strongly  was  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  at  that  time  was  no  longer 
a  young  man.  but  I  remember  very  well  when 
he  came  to  Washington  and  tried  to  go  into 
the  war  in  active  service. 

The  Army  did  not  want  him.  but  he  did  It 
because  he  really  thought  there  was  some- 
thing at  stake  from  a  moral  and  spiritual 
standpoint.  I  know  that,  because  I  heard 
what  he  said  not  only  to  my  own  brother, 
who  went  into  the  service  with  his  son, 
Quentin,  but  to  all  his  sons.  Aiid  there  were 
many,  many  men  who  went  into  that  war 
because  they  felt  that  something  called  de- 
mocracy, which  was  important  to  them,  was 
at  stake,  and  they  hoped  above  all  that  It 
was  a  war  to  end  war. 

And  then  there  came  a  peace  conference 
and  a  curious  reaction  In  many  countries. 
We  weren't  the  only  country  that  was  tired 
of  war.  A  lot  of  other  countries  were  tired 
of  war.  too.  and  they  felt  Just  the  way  we 
felt,  and  they  had  made  greater  sacrifices 
in  human  lives  than  we  had  made,  and  also 
they  had  lost  more  materially  than  we  had 
lost.  Therefore  they  felt  even  more  strongly 
than  we  did  that  they  wanted  to  go  back  to 
their  private  biislness  and  lock  after  the 
things  that  had  been  let  slide  In  the  time  of 
war. 

War  has  one  thing  about  It  which  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  used  to  emphasize:  It  makes 
people  rise  to  sacrifices.  They  do  it  willingly 
because  something  bigger  than  themselves  Is 
at  stake. 

But  once  It  Is  over,  the  reaction  sets  In. 
It  set  In  in  those  countries,  and  they  turned 
right  straight  back  to  the  old  political  leader- 
ship and  the  old  political  Intrigues,  and  the 
people  who  had  interests  In  business  went 
back  to  their  business  interests,  and  so  did 
we.  And  each  of  us  had  so  many  similar 
experiences,  and  this  is  the  part  of  the  story 
I  think  we  sometimes  forget.  In  every  one 
of  those  countries  the  economic  situation 
was  very  bad. 

They  had  a  depression,  and  it  was  a  bad 
depression  before  we  began  to  have  it.  We 
had  a  period  of  wild  prosperity,  and  then 
suddenly  some  parts  of  our  country  began  to 
have  a  little  less  prosperity.  We  began  to 
hear  murmurs  from  the  farming  parts  of 
our  country.  People  were  mortgaging  their 
farms,  and  they  were  losing  their  farms  and 
their  homes.  But  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  industrial  parts,  for  a  while  the  wild 
orgy  of  prosperity  went  on.  Suddenly,  be- 
cause we  had  hardship  in  one  part  of  the 
country,  it  began  to  react  on  all  the  country, 
and  we  had  no  longer  any  prosperity.  We 
were  suddenly  like  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  in  the  depths  of  a  depression. 

Now  that  is  something  I  want  you  to  think 
about,  because  it  is  something  perhaps  we 
can  learn  from.  First,  the  other  countries 
of  the  world  felt  the  results  of  a  war.  A 
long  period  of  destruction  was  a  contributing 
factor  to  this  financial  depression,  but  they 
also  felt  something  that  had  been  going  on 
before    the    war    acttially — the    result    of    a 
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~4t>angliig  period  In  industry.  •  period  where 
BMcblnery  was  displacing  human  being*. 

That  has  happened  before,  and  always  It 
brings  us  a  period  of  great  dlfBculty,  and  we 
have  not  as  yet  learned  how  to  meet  It.  We 
hare  learned  this  lesson  before — we  probably 
will  again — but  here  It  was  added  to  the 
recults  of  a  long-drawn-out  war,  and  It  hit 
the  countries  that  lost  the  most  In  human 
life  first.  Jxist  as  here  In  our  own  country, 
we  couldnt  prosper  with  one  part  sick  and 
the  other  part  well.  So  we  eventually  went 
down  because  we  couldn't  get  on  In  a  world 
where  all  of  ua  were  not  prospering.  When 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  sick,  we  as  a 
nation  couldn't  get  on,  either,  because  we 
felt  the  resulta  of  what  was  happening  in 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

That  la  a  lesson  of  the  past  30  years  that 
we  must  study.  There  Is  no  use  in  studying 
history  unleaa  you  recognize  the  facts  of 
history  and  learn  something  from  them. 
Now.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  are  facts  that 
we  must  not  forget,  because  they  mean 
nmethlng  to  va. 

We  thought  at  the  end  of  the  last  war 
that  we  could  go  home  and  attend  to  our 
boaineaB  and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  ~go 
hang."  We  were  sxire  we  ooiild  prosper,  and 
««  learned  we  couldn't,  and  we  learned 
twenty-odd  years  later  that  we  were  facing 
practically  the  same  dllBcultles  that  we  faced 
■once  twenty-odd  years  ago. 

Now.  that  is  something  for  us  to  think 
■bout.  That  Is  the  condition  that  we  must 
face  in  the  world  today.  Now,  what  Is  our 
relationship  to  that  condition?  Tou  know 
people,  human  beings,  have  to  have  a  life 
that  Is  worth  living  few.  If  they  haven't. 
tbey  dont  much  care  what^they  do.  and  they 
became  fairly  recUeas.  They  are  willing  to 
try  anything  If  life  isn't  worth  whUe,  and, 
therefore,  anyone  who  has  a  story  to  tell, 
■omethlng  that  gives  them  a  hope,  a  new  idea, 
that  person  can  get  a  following.  And  that 
la  just  what  happened  in  Xurope. 

The  most  miserable  country  became  for  a 
■hort  time  a  democracy  and  then  lost  lt« 
deanocracy.  and  it  followed  someone  who  of- 
fered them  a  new  solution.  And  because 
they  were  toM  that  if  they  sacrificed,  if  they 
dlactpilned  themselves,  they  could  dominate 
tha  world,  tbey  were  ready  to  listen.  It 
couldnt  be  any  worse  than  It  was;  it  might 
ba  better.  And  to  believe  that  you  are  a 
people  that  the  Lord  has  directed  to  domi- 
nate the  world  Is  a  pretty  atraordinary 
thing  to  believe  about  your  race.  And  so 
tt  la  perhaps  not  ao  astonishing  that  they 
followed  aomeone  who  would  give  them  that 
particular  thing  to  hold  on  to.  Tou  will 
cling  to  a  hope  of  any  kind  if  it  is  glam- 
orous and  you  are  miserable. 

Well,  that  leader  has  continued  to  make 
that  people  believe  that  they  could  dominate 
the  world,  and  even  though  be  has  said  that 
he  did  not  begin  the  war.  that  the  war  was 
begun  by  Great  Britain,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Axistrla  and  Caechoslovakia  had 
loet  their  freedom  before  anyone  else  was 
on  the  war{)ath.  And  even  as  each  nation 
was  told  by  this  leader  that  he  had  no 
further  desire  for  aggression,  the  words  were 
hardly  out  of  his  mouth  when  a  new  coun- 
try found  its  freedom  gone. 

Poland  fell,  Finland.  Denmark.  Norway. 
Belgium.  Holland.  Prance,  and  now  quite  a 
number  of  others — that's  quite  a  roster. 
And  always  beforehand  there  was  the  same 
pattern,  no  desire  to  acqxilre  any  more  ter- 
ritory; no  desire  for  aggression.  And  if  you 
read  the  statements  made  by  this  same  gen- 
tleman to  ICr.  Cudahy  the  other  day,  you 
wlU  note  that  he  stated  that  be  had  never 
been  guilty  of  aggression,  and  that  it  was 
ridiculous  to  even  think  that  he  would  ever 
dTHun  of  attacking  the  United  States.  Bow 
eoQld  such  a  thing  be  possible? 

Well.  I  dont  know  whether  it  to  pos> 
ttUH.    I  only  know  that  when  that  gentle- 


man says  that  It  tsnt  possible  It  makes  one 
stop  and  think,  because  those  are  the  words 
he  has  used  rather  often. 

Now,  the  world  has  changed  a  great  deal 
since  that  other  war  twenty-odd  years  ago, 
and  war  Itself  has  changed  a  great  deal.  It 
Isn't  a  war  of  great  armies  facing  each  other 
today.  It  Is  a  war  of  navies,  of  airplanes,  of 
mechanization,  tanks,  and  guns.  Armies, 
yes.  but  without  the  other  things  they  are 
not  very  much  use. 

And  then,  back  of  everything  else,  it  is  a 
war  of  peoples,  a  war  of  morale  of  the  citizens 
in  their  own  homes.  Who  can  stand  up  the 
longest  against  anxiety  and  death  coming 
unexpectedly  from  the  skies  and  loss  of  the 
things  that  you  have  lived  with  and  known 
around  you?  Who  can  stoically  accept  this 
new  kind  of  war?  Today  it  Is  a  war  of  the 
morale  of  peoples  as  well  as  a  war  of  the  mili- 
tary organizations  of  nations. 

Now,  I  dont  believe  that  the  people  of  any 
of  these  nations,  not  even  that  particularly 
unhappy  German  Nation,  really  wanted  to  go 
to  war.  I  think  they  accepted  it  because  there 
wasn't  really  anything  else  to  do.  and  I  think 
that  is  so  of  every  single  one  of  the  other 
nations.  They  defended  themselves  when 
they  could,  submitted  when  they  had  to,  t<- 
cause  there  was  no  alternative  but  extinction. 

No  one  In  their  sane  mind  wants  to  go  to 
war.  That  is  one  of  the  things  I  was  told  to 
ask  you  tonight :  "Do  you  want  to  go  to  war?" 
I  think  it  Is  a  stupid  question,  because  I  cant 
imagine  any  people  in  their  sane  senses  want- 
ing to  go  to  war.  Just  the  same,  a  lot  of 
people  that  haven't  wanted  to  go  to  war  have 
met  war  in  their  country,  and  that  is  the 
question  which  is  before  us,  and  here  comes 
again  our  relationship  to  the  w^rld  situation 
today. 

Where  does  the  defense  of  a  nation  begin? 
Now,  the  President  has  said  In  the  past,  and  I 
think  he  would  say  it  again,  that  we  want 
notliing  from  any  other  nation;  that  we  only 
want  to  defend  our  own  country. 

It  Is  open,  however,  for  discussion  as  to 
what  is  the  defense  of  your  country,  and  that 
is  where  we  must  again  think,  and  think  a 
little  bit  further  than  the  ends  of  our  noses, 
because  if  yQU  wait  until  war  comes  to  yqu  in 
your  own  country — that's  what  Denmark  and 
Norway  and  Finland  and  all  the  other  coun- 
tries did — you  may  find  you  have  waited  too 
long  for  effective  defense.  There  Is  something 
to  be  said  today  for  listening  to  what  the  ex- 
perts who  etudy  modem  warfare  have  to  say 
on  this  subject. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  written  by  people  in 
magazines  and  press  articles  on  these  sub- 
jects, but  they  are  not  all  students  and  'ex- 
perts. There  are  many  new  things  that  are 
known  today  that  we  dldnt  know  6  months 
ago.  and  we  know  them  because  of  the  experi- 
ence of  other  people.  I  will  give  you  a  good 
example: 

I  was  in  an  airplane  factory  not  long  ago, 
and  I  saw  some  planes  there  and  I  asked 
what  they  were  doing  and  they  said,  "Oh, 
they  have  come  back  to  have  the  new  tanks 
put  in."  A  new  in/entlon  to  meet  new 
needs. 

Now  it  is  all  very  well  to  read  what  all 
kinds  of  people  say,  but  in  our  situation,  in 
our  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  world  I 
think  we  had  better  have  in  mind  the  fact 
that  there  are  people  who  study  the  situa- 
tion carefully,  and  we  had  better  trust  In 
these  people  rather  than  in  those  who  think 
they  know,  but  who  may  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  know  an  there  Is  to  know  about 
cur  relationship  to  the  present  situation. 

I  think  that  in  view  of  the  facts  that  we 
have  before  tis  today  there  are  many  things 
that  we  ought  to  consider.  We  must  clarify 
in  our  minds  first  of  all  what  we  think  con- 
stitutes the  defense  of  our  country.  Ib  It 
to  wait  within  our  shores  until  we  are  at- 
tacked, or  is  it  to  prevent  if  possible  the 
opportunity  at  any  cotmtry  to  obtain  a  foot- 


ing which  may  endanger  ova  safety  In  the 
future? 

Now  it  is  not  only  the  military  point  of 
view  that  we  have  to  consider  becavise,  after 
all.  this  military  business,  as  I  told  you,  is 
a  business  for  experts.  We  can't  know  all 
the  things  that  are  going  on  in  the  war 
field  today;  neither  can  we  know  Just 
exactly  what  production  we  have  or  how 
quickly  it  is  growing.  I  am  told  that  we 
are  doing  much  better  than  we  did  before 
the  previous  World  War  even  when  we  were 
in  it.  but  I  have  no  way  of  checking  on  that. 
Tou  have  no  way  of  checking  that.  The 
newspapers  have  no  way.  I  can  only  tell  you 
that  I  asked  vmy  husband  if  be  had  a  way, 
and  he  said  he  had  Just  acquired  a  private 
statistician  to  try  and  find  out  Just  exactly 
what  was  happening.  So  on  the  technical 
military  thinjgs  we  will  have  to  take  for 
granted  that  there  are  people  who  really 
have  the  Interests  of  the  country  at  heart 
and  whose  Job  it  is  to  work  on  them. 

There  are  ether  things,  however,  that  we 
have  to  consider,  and  which  I  think  we  can 
all  understand.  What  would  happen  if  there 
was  a  Hitler  victory  in  Europe?  Quite  aside 
from  the  military  angle  of  It  and  from  pos- 
sible attack  on  South  America  or  on  our- 
selves, what  would  happen  If  there  was  a 
Hitler  victory  in  Europe  which  would  affect 
us? 

We  are  being  told  every  day  that  what  we 
are  being  asked  to  do  Is  to  help  Great  Britain. 
Now,  I  am  always  interested  m  that,  because 
I  have  an  idea  that  no  nation  in  this  world 
has  ever  shown  itself  so  unselfish  and  so  dis- 
interested that  It  helps  another  equally  large 
nation  without  any  self-interest  being  In- 
volved. So  when  that  is  said  I  at  once  begin 
to  wonder  Just  why  we  would,  out  of  the 
kindness  of  our  hearts,  help  Great  Britain. 

For  a  long  while  I  have  had  people  say  to 
me,  "Well,  the  British  owe  us  money.  Other 
nations  owe  us  money.  Why  should  we 
bother  with  Great  Britain?"  Why,  indeed? 
The  only  reason  we  bothered  about  them  in 
the  last  few  years  was  that  we  needed  their 
trade.  Now,  they  tell  you  that  all  we  have 
to  do  Is  use  a  little  ingenuity  and  we  could 
live  to  ourselves  alone.  Well,  we  haven't  been 
able  to  do  It  in  the  past  twenty-odd  years  or 
more. 

When  we  dont  sell  our  cotton,  for  Instance, 
what  happens?  That  little  balance  of  trade 
Is  what  gives  us  the  chance  to  keep  our  prices 
up  at  home  and  to  give  us  a  higher  standard 
of  living  than  obtains  today  In  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  We  heard  at  lunch 
today  about  the  poverty  of  certain  agricul- 
tural workers  in  Chile. 

Now,  I  know  Just  what  the  dlfflcultles  and 
the  sore  spots  are  In  every  part  of  our  country, 
and  heaven  knows  we  have  plenty.  I  know 
a  lot  of  things  I'd  like  to  see  changed.  I  know 
a  lot  of  things  that  I  don't  think  should  exist 
In  a  real  democracy.  But  I  am  going  to  give 
you  one  indication  of  the  difference  In  our 
standard  of  living  and  the  standard  of  living 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Since  the  war  I  have  been  asked  to  "adopt," 
or  rather.  Just  help  to  support  orphans  In 
other  countries.  I  have  at  present  a  Chinese 
orphan  that  costs  me  $20  a  year.  Twenty 
dollars  a  year  will  feed  a  child  In  China  today. 
I  have  a  Polish  orphan,  a  Finnish  orphan,  an 
English  orphan,  and  I  had  a  Spanish  orphan. 
This  last  child  has  disappeared  since  they 
took  them  out  of  France  back  into  Spain,  so 
I  haven't  got  that  child  any  more.  All  those 
children  require  tlO  a  month  apiece  to  feed 
and  support  them.  Having  those  children, 
I  decided  that  I  should  have  an  American 
orphan.  I  pay  for  my  American  child  $6  a 
week.  There  Is  your  difference  in  standard  of 
living  and  what  it  costs  to  really  do  a  thing 
in  ths  most  economical  way  possible  because 
orphans  aren't  extravagant.  They  are  sup- 
porter' on  a  rMtrlcted  standard  anywhere  in 
the  world. 
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■o  grave  that  aametimcs  I  think  you  must 
go  to  bed  at  night  and  wonder  whether  you 
are  worthy  of  the  responsibility  that  is  yours 
today  in  being  a  citizen  in  this  country.    I 


.  ..     IS    A^..— ..^ 


be  permitted  to  sell  all  of  the  wheat  from 
his  25  harvested  acres  without  paying  a 
penalty?  Those  in  charge  of  the  wheat 
prcgram  of  the  A.  A.  A.  seem  to  think 


do  not  want  war  and  that  a  declaration 
of  war  could  not  muster  a  handful  of 
votes  in  Congress  makes  the  President's 
order  even  more  dangerous. 
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Now.  I  want  to  point  the  moral  to  my  tale 
by  saying  that  I  don't  think  when  they  come 
to  us  and  say  that  we  must  help  Great  Britain 
that  we  are  actuated  by  any  desire  Jtist  to  be 
kind  to  Great  Britain.  We  thought  it  over 
very  carefully,  and  we  decided  that  in  the 
past  we  needed  trade.  In  the  future  we  were 
going  to  need  trade. 

We  knew  what  freedom  of  the  seas  meant 
to  trade  under  Great  Britain's  control  of  the 
sea.  We  could  imagine  what  no  freedom  of 
the  seas  wovUd  mean  If  Hitler  controlled 
the  seas.  Another  thing  td  think  about— 
we  are  not  Just  being  kind  to  Great  Britain. 
Nations  are  selfish.  I  wish  we  were  more 
intelligently  selfish  and  looked  far  enough 
ahead  to  realize  that  sorhewhere  along  the 
line  there  has  got  to  come  a  time  when  we 
will  realize  that  the  real  good  of  our  race, 
as  well  as  the  good  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
depends  in  the  future  on  cooperation.  Self- 
ishness— intelligent  selfi^ness — may  He  In 
thinking  about  what  is  good  for  the  whole 
world,  not  just  what  is  gpod  for  the  United 
States  of  America.  ' 

However,  at  the  moment,  I  think  our 
relationship  to  the  world  situation  Is  per- 
haps not  yet  quite  prepared  for  that  point 
of  view.  We  have  taken  the  point  of  view, 
however,  that  it  is  better  for  us,  as  a  nation, 
to  aid  Great  Britain,  first  of  all,  because  we 
think  about  this  question  of  future  trade; 
and,  second,  because  of  the  foreign  economic 
situation  which  a  Hitleri  victory  will  bring 
to  us. 

Now.  this  Is  no  Imaginary  situation.  This 
is  very  easy  to  forecast.  Leaving  the  military 
thing  out  of  it  completely,  they  tell  us.  Why 
should  you  be  afraid  of  competition  with 
Germany  when  you  have  always  had  to  com- 
pete with  Great  Britain?  Well,  I  am  not 
afraid  of  competition  witjh  any  country.  If  It 
is  fair  and  open  competjltlon.  We  had  the 
intelligence  to  have  the  edge  on  almost  any 
other  country,  but  competition  with  a  Hitler- 
organ  Ized  Europe  wouldn  t  be  fair  and  open 
competition  because  a  great  area  would  be 
practically  slave  labor,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  skilled  working  groUp  would  be  Just  as 
skilled  as  any  working  group  we  have  In  this 
country.  It  would  also  have  the  same  advan- 
tages of  advanced  machinery  and  Industrial 
plants  which  we  have. 

Shipyards,  machine  .shops,  and  all  the 
things  that  we  have,  besides  a  reservoir  to 
draw  from  in  Africa  similar  to  what  we  have 
in  South  America.  A  population,  if  you  take 
the  whole  of  Europe  and  Africa  and  add  in 
Japan — because  Japan  probably  would  be  in 
the  combination — of  between  four  hundred 
and  fifty  and  five  hundred  million  people. 
Now.  that  is  a  sum  in  arithmetic  which  we 
want  to  remember. 

If  we  had  the  United  States,  plus  Canada 
and  South  America,  which  would  have  to  be 
like  Africa,  a  covmtry  which  you  draw  on 
not  for  skilled  labor  but  for  raw  materials, 
we  would  have  betweeh  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  and  one  huikdred  and  eighty-five 
million  people.  That  Is  a  sum  in  arithmetic 
that  is  worth  remembering.  Four  hundred 
and  fifty  to  five  hundred  million  people  on 
one  side  and  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  mil- 
lion to  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  million 
on  the  other. 

So  I  think  it  is  quite  clearly  the  part  of 
self-interest  to  try  to  prevent  a  Hitler  vic- 
tory over  the  whole  of  Europe.  Those  are 
all,  I  think,  very  simple 'considerations  which 
In  thinking  about  the  position  of  the  world 
and  our  relationship  to  It  we  have  to  face  as 
J  a  battleground.  That  takes  care  of  the  rea- 
sons why  we  face  certain  situations  today. 

It  gives  us  a  reason  for  our  military  prepa- 
ration; it  gives  us  a  Reason  for  ova  belief 
that  It  Is  well  to  help  Great  Britain  while 
she  fights,  if  we  possibly  can.  It  gives  us 
a  reason  to  consider  where  the  defense  of 
America  begins,  and  1 1  think  that  is  some- 
thing we  must  consider* 


No  President,  I  dont  care  who  he  is,  wants 
to  send  his  people  to  war.  No  President 
takes  that  responsibility  virlthout  consulting 
his  people,  without  trying  to  get  the  feeling 
of  what  his  people  believe  is  right  and  what 
they  believe  Is  in  their  Interest.  Therefore, 
it  is  an  obligation  on  the  people  of  a  democ- 
racy to  really  look  at  the  whole  plctvire.  I 
know  you  can't  be  military  experts;  I  know 
I  can't  be.  but  It  is  possible  to  try  to  know 
and  to  understand  the  facts  of  a  situation. 
It  Is  possible  to  face  what  you  can  do  and 
what  it  is  up  to  you  to  do. 

I  think  that  It  Is  up  to  us  to  make  up  our 
minds  not  only  as  to  what  our  obligation  is  to 
defend  our  country  but  what  our  obligation 
is  at  home  to  make  our  country  worth  de- 
fending. While  we  are  not  at  war  we  have 
that  obligation  which  we  cannot  escape. 
Once  you  are  in  a  war  there  is  only  one  thing 
you  can  think  about,  and  that  is  winning  the 
war,  because  there  Is  nothing  else  you  can  do 
until  peace  returns 

So  every  one  of  us  has  the  obligation  to 
study  their  rwn  country,  their  own  com- 
munity, and  realize  their  Individual  obliga- 
tion to  see  that  their  community  has  every- 
thing possible  done  to  make  It  a  place  worth 
living  In.  If  we  could  do  that  over  this  coun- 
try In  every  community,  we  would  really  see 
the  progress  which  democracy  must  mean. 

Our  forefathers  laid  down  a  principle. 
They  said  we  had  a  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  We  have  a  right  to 
it.  yes;  but  it  depends  on  every  one  of  tis  on 
what  we  do  with  our  citizenship,  on  what  we 
are  willing,  all  of  us.  to  put^nto  the  conunon 
pot  in  cooperating  together  to  make  that 
possible  for  every  individual  citizen  in  otir 
own  communities.  There  Is  no  use  fooling 
ourselves.  There  are  many  people  in  this 
country  who  either  because  of  race  or  re- 
ligion or  economic  conditions  do  not  enjoy 
either  liberty  or  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
happiness. 

Now  It  Is  up  to  every  single  one  of  us  in 
our  own  community  to  try  to  make  our  de- 
mocracy move  forward.  Only  as  we  do  that 
have  we  the  slightest  chance  to  say  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  "This  Is  what  we  offer  you. 
This  is  what  gives  people  a  chance." 

I  can't  answer  the  boy  who  wrote  to  me  the 
other  day  and  said.  "I  don't  know  why  I 
should  fight  for  democracy.  I  am  a  strong, 
healthy  boy,  and  I  have  had  2  years  of  un- 
employment. Now  I  have  got  a  Job  at  $15  a 
week  making  materials  to  kill  some  other  kids 
that  I  don't  know  somewhere  else  in  the 
world,  and  I  dont  think  It  is  worth  It."  Well, 
I  don't  think  it  is  worth  it  either. 

I  think  we  have  only  one  thing  that  we 
can  say  to  youngsters  who  have  been  through 
that,  and  that  is  this :  At  least  in  our  coun- 
try we  as  Individuals  have  a  chance  to  vote 
for  oiu-  representatives  and  to  see  that  they 
really  do  the  things  we  want;  to  remove  them 
if  they  don't.  At  least  here  it  lies  with  us  as 
individuals — not  with  any  one  person  or  a 
thing  called  a  state,  but  with  us  as  indi- 
viduals— to  take  our  part  in  the  Government. 
Even  that  kid  had  his  vote,  and  therefore 
he  had  the  hope  that  some  day  he  might  Join 
with  all  the  other  people  in  this  country 
who  care  about  what  happens  to  htmian 
beings  to  make  this  country  really  meet  their 
needs.  You  cant  do  It  by  standing  still. 
Democracy  is  something  that  must  move  for- 
ward. It  Is  not  Jtist  a  government — It  Is  a 
way  of  life — and  our  representative  has  got 
to  see  that  every  individual  citizen  senses 
this  personal  responsibility.  Only  that  way 
can  you  actually  say  we  have  something  worth 
defending— a  country  that  is  growing  In  a 
realization  of  its  obligations  to  all  the  citizens, 
t-  every  hiunah  being;  a  country  that  Is 
finding  more  and  more  that  It  is  one  great, 
unified  nation. 

We  come  from  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
We  have  no  reason  for  being  a  nation  because 
of  a  geographical  boimdary,  because   of  a 


racial  background^  The  thing  that  makes  us 
a  nation  is  an  ideal,  and  to  that  Ideal  we 
have  given  our  devotion  and  ovir  belief,  our 
adherence,  our  work.  We  have  learned  to 
play  together,  to  live  together,  and  it  is  be- 
cause we  have  learned  that  that  I  cant  help 
having  a  feeling  that  now  that  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  defend  this  Idea  that  we  are 
going  to  do  It  all  of  us  together;  that  we  are 
going  to  believe  that  it  is  worth  defending. 
We  have  made  a  nation  that  is  worth  de- 
fending because  it  is  growing:  and  if  people 
will  believe  that,  they  will  do  everything  they 
can  for  that  defense. 

We  are  going  to  be  asked  to  take  part  in 
a  program  of  civilian  defense.  That  will  mean 
something  for  every  man  and  woman  to  do 
at  home,  to  do  for  the  defense  of  the  country. 
It  may  not  all  be  very  spectacular,  because 
the  spectacular  things  do  not  come  when  a 
nation  is  at  peace 

Someone  asked  me  the  other  day  if  all  if 
the  women  were  going  to  do  the  same  things 
that  were  being  done  in  England,  and  I  said 
"Thank  God,  they  don't  have  to  at  present." 
We  can  do  things  now  that  will  make  our 
country  and  commimity  better  places  to 
live  In,  and  they  will  be  really  definite  things 
to  do.  They  will  deal  with  better  nutri- 
tion; they  will  deal  with  more  recreation 
for  oitf  youngsters;  they  will  deal  with  bet- 
ter educational  measures. 

Yes;  if  you  want  to  learn  to  drive  ambu- 
lances, if  you  want  to  learn  what  you  do  in 
case  of  black-outs  and  bombings — well.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  learn,  but  for  the  moment  it 
isn't  your  obligation.  You  can  go  to  the 
Red  Cross,  which  offers  you  all  kinds  of 
training,  valuable  training  both  now  and  in 
case  of  need.  You  can  go  to  the  United 
Service  Organizations  and  do  definite  work 
for  them,  helping  in  many  wajrs  to  make  life 
better  for  the  boys  moving  to  camps  for 
training.  There  are  any  number  of  things 
that  men  and  women  will  do  besides  the 
military  things  In  their  communities. 

Then  you  have  got  here  in  this  country  one 
more  responsibility.  You  have  got  to  think 
what  kind  of  a  world  you  want  to  help  build 
when  peace  does  come.  You  have  got  to  build 
in  yourselves  now  the  kind  of  character  and 
the  kind  of  fortitude  which  meets  whatever 
comes  and  is  able  to  cope  with  it  once  you 
have  made  up  your  mind  as  to  the  position 
that  you  take  in  the  present  situation.  But 
no  matter  what  your  position  is,  you  know 
that  some  day  there  will  be  peace  in  the 
world. 

It  may  be  the  kind  of  a  world  in  which 
you  will  have  nothing  to  say.  but  if  it  is  the 
kind  of  a  world  in  which  you  carf  have  some- 
thing to  say.  then  you  have  got  to  feel  the 
responsibility  of  thinking  very  clearly  how 
you  want  your  Influence  to  be  brought  to  bear 
In  making  it  impossible  to  repeat  the  mls- 
.takes  that  were  made  after  the  last  war. 
We  don't  want  to  go  to  war  every  20  or  30 
years  and  live  miserably  in  between.  Let  us 
think  what  we  want  to  do  in  the  world  of 
the  futvu"e. 

Do  you  really  want  a  world  disarmament? 
Do  you  really  want  to  sit  down  around  a 
table  and  discuss  a  world  economy  In  which 
you  perhaps  have  to  sacrifice  something  so 
that  other  people  in  the  world  may  eat,  too? 
That  is  a  new  thing  for  us  to  be  thinking 
about.  That  Is  that  unselfish  selfish  .less 
that  I  was  talking  about.  Something  like 
that  has  got  to  be  thought  about  if  we  are 
going  to  ever  do  away  with  war. 

Some  people  say  it  can't  be  done,  but,  any- 
way, we  have  got  to  be  thinking  about  it  if  we 
are  going  to  try  to  do  it.  And  no  other 
nation  can  think  as  we  think.  No  other 
nation  is  free  to  think  as  we  are  free  to  think. 
No  other  nation  is  free  to  discuss  as  we  are 
free  to  discuss.  No  other  nation  today  has 
the  prosperity  even  to  think  that  they  will 
be  able  to  help  build  a  world  in  the  futtire. 
Now.  that  makes  for  us  a  grave  responsibility. 
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disobeyed  by  the  third-term  President. 
We  all  remember  the  campaign  promise 
made  by  the  President  on  October  30, 


ingly  endured  or  subtly  rejected  by  those 
in  Washington  who  enjoy  the  favor  of 
the  administration  and  are  permitted  to 


«>^U      2A._      .......... 
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Approximately  15.000,000  borrowers 
have  mortgaged  the  future  In  their  Im- 
patient desire  to  be  freed  from  the  anx- 
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■o  gnT«  that  •ometimca  I  think  you  must 
go  to  bed  at  night  and  wonder  whether  you 
•re  worthy  of  the  responsibility  that  Is  yours 
today  In  being  a  citizen  In  this  country.  I 
go  to  bed  night  after  night  wondering  If  there 
Is  anything  that  I  coviid  do  to  help  bear  the 
burdens  of  the  decisions  that  we  as  Indl- 
vlduai  dtlKns  have  to  be  making  in  the 
next  few  years  if  we  are  going  to  be  w<vthy 
of  trying  to  bring  a  permanent  peace  to  the 
world. 

It  is  something,  I  think,  that  you  and  I 
and  erery  other  dtlsen  of  this  country  should 
pray  dally  to  be  given  grace  so  that  we  may 
have  wisdom,  may  have  courage,  may  have 
fortitude  to  meet  oxir  respozuibillties.  to  be 
grateful  for  the  things  that  are  ours,  and  to 
hope  that  some  day  we  may  bring  to  all  the 
people  of  our  Nation  a  realiaatlon  that  was 
the  dream  of  our  forefathers. 


Wkcat  Marketinc  QaoU  Prorun 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KAUNAS 

m  TBS  BOUSX  OP  REPRE8SNTATIVES 


Wednesday.  Jviy  9. 1941 


Mr.  nOPK,  Mr.  Speaker,  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  wheat-growing 
aections  are  recipients  of  many  wires  and 
telegrams  from  their  farmer  constituents 
protesting  against  tbe  marketing  quota 
program  and  particularly  against  the 
penalty  of  49  cents  per  bushel  which  has 
been  Imposed  upon  the  sale  of  excess 
quota  wheat.  I  do  not  care  to  go  Into  a 
discussion  of  the  penalty  provisions  at 
this  time  except  to  say  that  I  do  not 
favor  their  repeal.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  artificial  price  fixing  for  wheat 
based  upon  Government  loans  higher 
than  the  market,  it  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  control  of  production  or  market- 
ing, or  both.  Otherwise,  the  history  of 
the  Farm  Board  will  be  repeated.  The 
imposition  of  the  49-cent  penalty  on  the 
sale  of  wheat  is  not  intended  to  be  a  reve- 
nue-raising measure.  It  Is  not  intended 
as  a  fine  on  the  noncooperator.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  keep  surplus  wheat  off  the 
market  until  It  can  be  absorbed  without 
depressing  the  price.  If  the  penalties  go 
then  I  think  the  loans  will  have  to  go  also. 

However,  I  am  much  Impressed  with 
the  justice  of  many  of  the  complaints 
whidi  are  coming  In  relative  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  quota  provisions.  1 
think  a  great  deal  of  trouble  can  be 
avoided  by  some  simple  changes  In  the 
regulations.  For  Instance,  the  regula- 
tions define  "acreage  of  wheat"  as  seeded 
acreage  rather  than  harvested  acreage. 
Let  us  see  what  this  means  In  actual 
practice.  Here  is  a  farmer  who  had  an 
allotment  of  50  acres.  He  plants  75; 
50  acres  are  winter-killed;  25  acres  are 
harvested.  In  other  words,  instead  of 
producing  over  his  allotment,  the  farmer 
actually  harvested  half  of  his  allotment. 
He  in  no  way  contributed  to  the  surplus. 
Is  there  any  remaon  why  he  should  not 


be  permitted  to  sell  all  of  the  wheat  from 
his  25  harvested  acres  without  paying  a 
penalty?  Those  in  charge  of  the  wheat 
program  of  the  A.  A.  A.  seem  to  think 
that  there  is.  They  say  that  before  he 
can  sell  a  bushel  he  will  have  to  pay  a 
penalty  of  49  cents  a  bushel  on  the 
normal  production  of  his  seeded  excess 
of  25  acres  or  come  to  the  county  com- 
mittee and  assume  the  burden  of  proving 
his  actual  production  on  the  entire  75 
acres.  Even  in  that  case  he  will  have  to 
pay  a  penalty  of  49  cents  per  bushel  on 
one-third  of  his  proven  production  be- 
fore he  can  sell  as  much  as  a  bushel. 

To  me  this  seems  an  unreasonable  and 
artetrary  ruling.  Yet  it  is  being  applied 
to  thousands  of  wheat  farmers  through- 
out the  country  who  seeded  more  than 
their  acreage  allotments  but  who  har- 
vested less  than  their  acreage  allot- 
ments, due  to  winter-killing.  Insect 
damage,  droughts,  floods,  and  hail.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  fanners  are  holding 
protest  meetings  and  demanding  that 
Congress  do  something  about  the  situ- 
ation? 


Occupation  of  Iceland 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  C  OSMERS,  JR. 

or  mw  jsasrr 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  July  9. 1941 


Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Roosevelt's  order  to  the  Navy  to  clear  the 
Atlantic  is  a  virtual  declaration  of  war 
without  the  action  of  the  Congress.  I 
shall  be  very  much  surprised  If  the  order 
does  not  lead  to  an  armed  engagement 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  occupation  of  Iceland  is  relatively 
unimportant  compared  to  the  President's 
order  to  clear  the  Atlantic  in  sea  lanes 
2,500  miles  removed  from  our  shores,  in 
a  zone  declared  to  be  combat  waters,  and 
far  from  the  scope  either  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  or  defense  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

At  this  rate,  the  Azores.  Dakar,  and 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands  are  also  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  we  shall  soon 
be  hearing  that  our  first  line  of  defense 
starts  at  the  Dneiper. 

As  I  understand  the  President's  order, 
the  Navy  has  been  told  to  shoot  at  any 
Axis  vessel,  sea  or  air,  venturing  into  the 
waters  around  Iceland  or  In  the  entire 
western  Atlantic.  If  we  shoot,  we  can  be 
sine  that  those  shot  at  will  shoot  back. 
If  that  will  not  be  war.  I  do  not  know 
by  what  other  name  It  can  be  called.  All 
of  this,  of  course,  was  told  to  the  Con- 
gress after  it  had  been  done,  so  that  the 
people  or  their  Representatives  had  no 
opportunity  to  say  whether  they  wanted 
war  or  whether  they  did  not.  The  bald 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  people  still 


do  not  want  war  and  that  a  declaration 
of  war  could  not  muster  a  handful  of 
votes  in  Congress  makes  the  President's 
order  even  more  dangerous. 

Secretary  Knox,  keeper  of  the  keys  to 
the  back  door  to  war  practically  de- 
clared war  all  by  himself,  even  while  the 
occupation  of  Iceland  was  under  consid- 
eration by  the  administration.  General 
Marshall  followed  him  by  demanding 
provisions  for  another  A.  E.  P. 

What  has  happened  to  President 
Roosevelt's  solemn  pledge  of  October  30, 
1940,  to  the  mothers  and  fathers  of 
America  that  their  sons  would  not  be  sent 
to  foreign  battlefields?  Or  was  that  just 
campaign  hokum?  What  has  happened 
to  the  four  freedoms  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  so  eloquently  pleaded?  The 
only  freedom  we  have  left  here  is  to  an- 
swer "Ja"  to  the  President's  proclama- 
tions. 


America,  Keep  Out  of  War 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PXNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  July  9. 1941 


Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the 
'President  notified  the  Congress  that  he 
sent  the  marines  to  Iceland,  I  picked  up 
the  newspapers  the  next  day  and  I  saw 
an  advertisement  by  the  Fight  for  Free- 
dom Committee  stating,  "Now,  It  is  up  to 
you,  Mr.  Congressman.  We  have  got  to 
fight  this  war." 

What  war?  Whose  war?  I  want  to 
know. 

May  I  say  to  the  people  who  put  this 
advertisement  in  the  papers  that  it  is 
not  up  to  me.  I  am  not  for  war.  I  am 
against  war.  I  am  against  sending  our 
boys  to  Europe,  and  I  am  going  to  do 
eversrthlng  I  can  to  keep  America  out  of 
war,  and  I  want  those  people  to  know  It. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  people  who  are 
paying  for  these  advertisements  that 
America  does  not  want  to  fight  any  war 
in  order  to  settle  the  differences  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  or  Africa.  That  is  not  our 
business,  never  was,  and  never  should  be. 
We  have  enough  to  do  if  we  stay  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  attend  to  our 
own  business,  as  we  like  good  Americans 
should. 

Now  what  is  the  situation  today.  We 
took  one  more  step  toward  war  Monday 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
notified  the  Congress  that  he  is  now  tak- 
ing over  Iceland  to  protect  it.  What 
right  has  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  assume  that  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility? He  says  that  he  will  con- 
voy materials  to  Iceland.  You  remem- 
ber what  the  President  said,  that  to  con- 
voy means  shooting  and  shooting  means 
war.  And  that  warning  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  now  being 
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disobeyed  by  the  third-term  President, 
We  all  remember  the  campaign  promise 
made  by  the  President  on  October  30, 
1940,  when  he  made  this  promise  to  the 
American  people,  and  I  quote: 

And  while  I  am  talking  to  you  fathers  and 
mothers,  I  give  you  one  more  assurance.  I 
have  said  this  before  and  I  shall  say  It  again 
and  again  and  again.  Yoxir  boys  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  sent  Into  any  foreign  wars. 

And  now  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  assumed  the  authority  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress  to  send  your 
sons  to  Iceland.  Certainly  Iceland  Is  in 
Europe  or  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
No  one  can  deny  it  and  the  promise  made 
by  the  President  to  keep  your  sons  out 
of  war — certainly  the  President  knows 
that  this  is  one  more  step  toward,  enter- 
ing the  great  world  war  and  America 
should  be  very,  very  careful  that  it  does 
not  be  the  aggressor  and  enter  the  con- 
flict and  have  to  carry  the  burden  of 
fighting  Eiurope,  Asia,  and  Africa  when 
the  whole  world  will  be  against  us.  God 
forbid  that  America  get  into  this  terrible 
orgy  of  fighting,  but  let  us  offer  our  good 
offices  in  every  way  possible  to  settle  the 
terrible  struggle  that  is  now  going  on  all 
over  the  world.  Certainly  we  can  culti- 
vate the  good-neighbor  policy  by  kind- 
ness more  than  with  bullets  and  we  will 
not  sacrifice  the  manhood  of  America 
and  wreck  our  Nation  financially  by  so 
doing. 


Guerilla  Warfare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

or   PZNNSTLVANU 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  July  9,  1941 


Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
has  set  Itself  to  the  serious  task  of  rearm- 
ament. It  should  be  a  single-purpose 
undertaking.  It  should  command  the 
attention  and  the  ability  of  all  citizens. 
It  should  be  so  all-consuming  In  its  de- 
mands that  personal  piques  and  political 
prejudices  would  disappear.  It  should  be 
a  persuasive  force  upon  those  who  In 
times  past  have  felt  that  private  enter- 
prise was  a  convenient  whipping  boy  for 
demagogic  appeals,  and  also  upon  those 
who  have  hoped  that  the  persecution  of 
private  capital  was  an  easy  avenue  to 
some  type  of  state  socialism. 

Unfortunately,  those  conditions  which 
should  be  present  have  not  materialized 
since  the  defense  program  was  started. 
The  contrary  has  been  the  case.  Day  by 
day  evidence  accumulates  which  proves 
that  the  failure  of  production  to  meas- 
ure up  to  estimates  is  due,  in  large  part, 
to  the  guerilla  warfare  which  has  been, 
and  is  being  waged  by  political  sharp- 
shooters in  the  Cabinet  against  the  lead- 
ers of  Industry.  As  the  evidence  Is  ex- 
amined, one  cannot  fail  but  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  Idea  that  the  brains  of 
the  industrial  life  of  the  Nation  are  grudg- 


ingly endured  or  subtly  rejected  by  those 
in  Wstshington  who  enjoy  the  favor  of 
the  administration  and  are  permitted  to 
wield  Its  power.  Doctrlnaries  of  radical 
social  philosophies  and  boastful  expo- 
nents of  the  theory  of  state  ownership 
insist  that  their  pet  hobbies  and  their 
choice  hates  must  take  precedence  over 
the  established  ability  of  the  executives 
of  private  enterprise.  In  the  meantime, 
scheduled  deliveries  are  eagerly  awaited 
by  thoughtful  men  who  are  alarmed  as 
they  see  the  fearful  frustration  and  fail- 
ure. That  which  should  be  a  closely  co- 
ordinated endeavor  continues  to  be  a 
palpably  plain  conflict  of  effort. 

At  no  time  in  the  Nation's  history  has 
a  more  wholehearted  and  sincere  assur- 
ance been  given  to  the  call  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  assistance  than  that  which 
was  provided  by  the  Industrial  leadership 
of  the  country  when  the  rearmament 
program  was  undertaken.  That  assur- 
ance had  about  it,  not  only  sentimental- 
Ism,  but  the  all-essential  qualities  of  sub- 
stantial capacity  and  skill.  To  see  that 
assurance  ignored  and  to  know  that 
those  who  have  tendered  it  are  humil- 
iated should  cause  real  concern  to  every- 
one who  is  aware  of  our  pressing  needs. 
There  have  been  some  expressions  of  sus- 
picion that  certain  champions  of  a  new 
order,  who  stand  In  places  of  authority, 
would  welcome  the  failure  of  private  en- 
terprise to  measure  up  to  requirements, 
so  that  Government  ownership  and  op- 
eration would  appear  to  be  a  necessity. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  suspicion  has 
no  foundation,  and  that  no  enthusiast 
would  stoop  so  low  as  to  Invite  national 
disaster  by  peddling  political  wares  at  a 
time  such  as  this.  The  job  to  be  done  is 
not-  huckstering,  but  the  more  serious 
work  of  hastening  our  production  to  the 
point  where  a  sense  of  security  will  be 
ours. 

Incidentally,  it  appears  that  the  most 
vituperative  antagonists  of  private  enter- 
prise are  among  the  most  bellicose  mem- 
bers of  the  official  family.  To  some  men, 
warfare  is  a  way  of  life. 


The  Consumer  Credit  Loan  Condition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  CALirOKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  Jxdy  9.  1941 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  over  a  consider- 
able period  of  time  I  have  been  Interested 
in  the  small-loan  organizations  that  are 
operating  in  this  country,  and  for  the 
past  year,  with  the  cooperation  of  an 
outstanding  economist,  I  have  accumu- 
lated information  on  this  subject  which 
prompted  me  to  file  House  Resolution  251 
on  June  27,  and  I  am  requesting  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  to 
grant  me  a  hearing  on  this  resolution  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 


Approximately  15.000.000  borrowers 
have  mortgaged  the  future  in  their  im- 
patient desire  to  be  freed  from  the  anx- 
ieties of  their  present  circumstances.  In 
the  aggregate,  their  indebtedness  is 
something  over  $2,000  000,000. 

This  great  number  of  people  owing 
these  billions  does  not  sound  like  many 
people  or  much  money  in  these  dasrs  of 
billions;  but  it  Is  obvious  that,  with  such 
a  multitude  having  bartered  off  a  por- 
tion of  their  future  for  the  present,  it 
has  and  will  have  a  dominant  effect  on 
the  present  and  future  economics  of  the 
whole  Nation. 

This  social  and  economic  condition  is 
worthy  of  sober,  objective  thought.  If 
it  is  a  healthy  one,  it  should  be  encour- 
aged; if  unhealthy,  treated  with  a  po- 
litical and  economic  doctrine  of  common 
sense. 

The  political  doctrines  or  laws  govern- 
ing the  making  of  loans  in  small  amounts 
have  been  based  upon  expected  future 
human  conduct  and  surmised  economic 
trends. 

The  future  activities  of  these  two  ele- 
ments confound  the  tables  of  the  mathe- 
maticians and  the  wishes  of  economists, 
sociologists,  and  lawmakers.  Somehow 
or  another,  human  beings  just  will  not 
come  out  mathematically  even  unless 
the  common  proven  and  accepted  doc- 
trines of  economic  exchanges  are  applied. 

The  need  of  a  small  amount  of  money 
by  an  Individual  is.  In  the  aggregate,  no 
different  from  the  need  of  any  other  ob- 
ject that  produces  human  happiness. 

What  is  money  that  is  available  to 
loan  out  to  those  who  desire  It  for  any 
one  of  the  multitude  of  things  that  it 
purchases?  It  is  so  much  stored  value, 
the  tangible  representative  of  as  much 
physical  property  as  was  given  in  ex- 
change for  it;  in  other  words,  a  stock  of 
money. 

To  the  borrower,  this  stock  of  money 
represents  the  identical  thing  that  his 
desire  or  need  demands  to  fulfill  his 
wants.  He  comes  into  possession  of  the 
wanted  amount  by  selling  a  specified  por- 
tion of  his  future  earnings,  to  be  delivered 
in  the  future  to  the  owner  of  the  stock  of 
m.oney.  In  other  words,  due  to  an  im- 
patient desire,  he  has  swapped  his  future 
for  the  present. 

The  borrower's  future  that  he  trades 
off  is  his  credit  money  that  he  issues. 
True,  it  is  only  his  promise,  and  that 
which  he  traded  it  for  was  only  a  prom- 
ise; but  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  earned 
and  stored  value  Issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  legal  tender  for  debt,  it  is 
greater  in  value  than  his  yet-to-be- 
eamed  credit  money  given  in  exchange. 
The  difference  in  value  depends  upon  five 
main  factors:  First,  the  amount  of  cash 
and  credit  money  exchanged;  second,  the 
time  In  which  the  credit  money  is  to  be 
delivered;  third,  the  amount  of  credit 
money  already  issued;  fourth,  the  reason- 
able expectancy  of  the  amoimt  of  credit 
money  that  will  or  can  be  earned,  and 
hence  Issued;  and.  fifth,  the  volume  of 
business  done  by  the  firm  with  whom  he 
executes  his  exchange. 

Individual  credit  money  is  comparable 
to  cash  money  to  the  extent  that  the 
integrity,  physical  assets,  and  productioa 
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capacity  of  the  issuing  medium  deter- 
mine its  exchange  value. 
Ceiling  prices  on  given  amounts  is  the 


debts  are  not  pressing  or  in  default,  that 
all  outstanding  obligations  be  incorpo- 
rated into  one  loan,  and  as  soon  as  the 


jlid  not  seem  to  have  any  means  of  get- 
ting to  the  conference  without  lender 
patronage,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
pprhnns    in    an    Instance    or    two    the 
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sumer  group  in  the  Nation  issuing  its 
own  credit  money  in  exchange  for  its 
needs,  some  consideration  must  be  given 
to  this  problem. 


Twenty-four  years  ago  this  month  I  occu- 
pied a  seat  similar  to  yours  In  a  grammar- 
school  graduating  class.  This  country  had 
but  2  months  before  entered  Into  the  first 
World    War.      Scarcely    6    months    later,    a 


favor  of  our  country  entering  the  war  when 
It  Is  Just  and  equitable  and  necessary  for  the 
sake  of  our  principles  and  traditions. 
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capacity  of  the  Issuing  medium  deter- 
mine its  exchange  vahie. 

Ceiling  prices  on  given  amounts  is  the 
way  that  the  law  measures  the  difference 
in  the  value  of  these  two  different  kinds 
of  money.  This  ceiling  rate  varies  gen- 
erally in  the  various  States  from  1  per- 
cent per  month  on  the  amount  owed  each 
month  to  3V^  percent  per  mmth  on  the 
deferred  balance  owed  each  month. 
Usually  these  rates  are  limited  to 
amounts  of  less  than  1500. 
~  Under  various  plans  and  different 
ichemes  of  lender  operation,  fitted  into 
some  200  different  laws  and  a  thousand 
or  so  court  decisions,  pliis  volumes  of  ad- 
ministrative rules,  these  15.000.000  bor- 
rowers issue  their  credit  money.  Conse- 
quently there  is  a  literal  babel  of  mis- 
understanding of  what  is  economically 
good  or  bad  in  that  branch  of  consumer 
credit  that  deals  In  small  loans.  As  an 
example  of  this  confusion,  the  States  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  each  have  3^ 
percent  per  month  laws  on  amounts 
owed,  whereas  the  present  District  of  Co- 
lumbia bill  permits  2  percent  per  month 
on  like  sums. 

In  this  enlightened  age  a  consumer, 
under  our  present  system  of  credit  regu- 
lation, needs,  or  has  been  made  to  think 
be  needs,  some  cash  money.  He  has 
been  hounded  by  all  of  the  modem  meth- 
ods known  to  the  advertising  profession — 
direct  mail,  newspaper  advertising,  radio, 
and  others.  Of  course,  he  needs  money. 
Who  does  not?  But  an  applicank  for  a 
small  loan  is  not  served  in  accordance 
with  his  economic  needs,  but  is  loaned 
an  amount  that  is  the  most  profitable  to 
the  lender  under  the  rate  provisions  of 
the  law  in  force  in  his  respective  State. 

If  the  law  is  1  percent  per  month  or 
thereabouts,  the  high  rate  of  20  percent 
per  trsoisaction  is  charged  usually  for  2 
weeks  or  1  month.  Reduced  to  dollars 
per  transaction,  this  percentage  is  $1  for 
$5.  $2  for  $10.  and  so  on,  up  to  $5  for  $50. 
IJnder  this  sjrstem  of  operation  loans  are 
not  made  for  amounts  in  excess  of  $50, 
except  in  rare  instances,  but  these  loans 
are  not  paid  off  on  the  date  that  they 
are  due.  The  lender  lends  the  borrower 
an  amount  that  he  knows  he  will  be  un- 
able to  pay  off  on  the  due  date;  hence  a 
forced  renewal  every  2  weeks  for  several 
months.  The  average  time  that  a  bor- 
rower staj^  on  the  books  of  a  lender  in 
this  type  is  2  years.  In  the  Jargor  of  the 
trade,  this  is  called  "high  rate."  It  is 
estimated  that  over  5.000.000  borrowers 
are  indek)ted  on  these  oppressive  con- 
tracts today. 

In  the  States  where  the  lending  busi- 
ness is  operated  under  the  Uniform  Small 
Loan  Act,  as  sponsored  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  and  like  laws,  instead 
of  deflating  the  borrower's  credit  by  lend- 
ing him  a  smaU  sum,  the  lenders  inflate 
It  by  loaning  him  more  than  he  needs, 
and  for  the  longest  period  practicable  to 
them.  This  system  of  operation  has  the 
effect  of  keeping  the  borrower  on  the 
books  for  periods  of  time  ranging  from 
4  to  10  jrears.  Debt  slavery  of  the  bor- 
rower by  this  method  is  accomplished  by 
many  schemes  and  high-pressure  selling 
methods.  For  instance,  the  lenders  in- 
sist, regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  other 


debts  are  not  pressing  or  in  default,  that 
all  outstanding  obligations  be  incorpo- 
rated into  one  loan,  and  as  soon  as  the 
obligation  is  reduced  the  borrower  is,  by 
some  trick,  induced  to  increase  it  to  the 
original  amount  or  more;  again  he  is 
sold  on  the  idea  of  putting  the  amount 
advanced  to  him  in  excess  of  his  needs 
in  a  savings  account  for  a  rainy  day,  but 
when  the  proverbial  rainy  day  arrives  it 
isnt  there;  consequently  he  is  loaned  up 
to  the  limit  again,  and  on  and  on.  Over 
10.000.000  borrowers  are  indebted  under 
this  plan  of  lending. 

As  a  rule,  lending  companies  do  not 
exchange  credit  information  with  other 
creditors.  This  gives  them  many  advan- 
tages, both  over  the  borrowers  and  other 
creditors.  These  creditors  are  more  apt 
to  extend  credit  under  such  circum- 
stances. The  lender,  due  to  this  situa- 
tion, and  the  fact  that  he  usually  has  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  borrower's  weak- 
nesses, is  in  a  much  better  position  to 
enforce  collection  of  his  loan  to  the  detri- 
ment of  other  creditors. 

The  commercial  banks  have  been  slow 
in  engaging  in  the  small-loan  business. 
Their  reluctance  is  attributed  to  three 
causes.  With  some  it  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  loaning  to  those  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness and  have  large  sums  on  deposit  be- 
longing to  lenders;  with  others  it  is  the 
fact  ttiat  in  their  minds  the  business  is 
burdening  people  with  unnecessary  debt; 
and  stiU  others  a  fear  of  the  stigma  that 
is  attached  to  the  business.  This  last 
embargo  is  the  present-day  lender's  best 
friend.  It  keeps  out  competition,  and 
always  has  done  so. 

A  gross  profit  of  from  30  to  42  percent 
per  annum  on  an  outlay  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  is  no  mean  war  chest  in 
influencing  the  right  kind  of  social  atti- 
tude and  political  thinking  in  reference 
to  an  economic  problem  that  has  been 
controversial,  since  the  memory  of  man 
nmneth  not  to*  the  contrary — especially 
wiien  the  law  is  imlform  in  twenty-odd 
States,  is  sponsored  by  an  outstanding 
social  and  economic  foundation,  the  legal- 
aid  societies  of  many  of  the  States,  and 
other  circles  of  Influence. 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  dees  not 
sponsor  the  acts  of  the  lenders  under  the 
law  that  it  sponsors.  This  is  best  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  large  chain 
lenders  are  directly  and  indirectly  in- 
spiring colleges  to  hold  consumer-credit 
conferences  which  draw  conclusions 
based  upon  cold,  mathematical  equations 
mobilized  by  lending  institutions,  and 
based  upon  the  system  of  operation  of 
those  furnishing  the  data. 

A  characteristic  instance  of  this  in- 
strument of  propaganda  is  a  recent  con- 
ference held  at  a  west  coast  university. 
One  of  the  large  chain  loan  companies 
had  11  of  Its  most  highly  paid  employees 
present,  9  of  whom  were  from  the  far 
east.  In  addition  to  these,  there  was  the 
secretary  of  an  institute  that  specializes 
in  statistics  and  surveys  that  have  to  do 
with  what  the  large  chain  lenders  hold  to 
be  sound  lending  policies.  In  company 
with  the  secretariat  were  several  col- 
lege professors  from  eastern  colleges  who 
are  on  the  advisory  committee  of  the  in- 
stitute. Then  there  were  other  insti- 
tute heads  and  college  professors  that 


jlid  not  seem  to  have  any  means  of  get- 
ting to  the  conference  without  lender 
patronage,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
Perhaps  in  an  Instance  or  two  the 
schools  may  have  paid  the  cost  of  the 
entraliunent. 

But  if  an  economic  structure  that  is 
designed  to  aid  social  and  economic 
progress  is  good  why  does  it  take  25 
years  and  several  times  that  amount  in 
millions  of  dollars  to  keep  proving  it? 

Certified  audits  of  selected  States 
prove  that  the  companies  operating 
under  the  law  make  only  a  reasonable 
profit;  but  these  audits  do  not  show  all 
of  the  ramiflcatlons  of  general  head- 
quarters supervision  expense  and  ex- 
orbitant attorney's  fees  nor  donations  to 
nonprofit  institutes. 

At  the  outset  of  the  adoption  of  these 
laws  in  the  several  States,  the  reason 
given  for  the  high  rate  of  charge  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  banks  would  not  make 
loans  to  this  social  level.  In  a  Western 
State  one  of  its  banks  is  making  the 
identical  loan  to  the  same  borrowers 
that  the  personal  loan  companies  make 
them  to,  at  6  percent  per  annum,  on 
deferred  balances  and  in  amounts  of 
$50.  This  bank  does  not  require  the 
borrower  to  take  more  than  he  needs; 
nor  does  it  encourage  him  to  do  so;  or 
will  it  take  the  borrower  "out  of  soak" 
when  he  has  been  overloaded  by  the 
other  lenders. 

Prejudicial  thinking  has  always  pre- 
vailed in  the  making  of  laws  regulating 
the  small-loan  business.  All  of  the  prej- 
udice of  public  opinion  is  focused  on  the 
rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  lender. 
It  best  serves  the  purposes  of  the  lend- 
ing fraternity  to  keep  the  public  attitude 
fixed  on  the  rate.  The  modern  so-called 
legal-rate  lender  uses  rate  of  charge  as 
a  smoke  screen  for  all  of  the  other  sharp 
practices  indulged  in  by  him. 

Following  fundamental  sociological  ax- 
ioms of  crowd  behavior  has  enabled  the 
large  chain  lenders,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  virtually  dictate  State  regulation,  law 
making,  and  lending  practices  through- 
out the  Nation.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
all  of  the  national  chain  lenders  operate 
at  legal  rate  in  the  States  where  the  law 
permits  and  at  higher  rates  elsewhere. 

In  the  States  in  which  the  Uniform 
Small  Loan  Act  Is  In  effect  high  raters 
are  operating  clandestinely.  An  out- 
standing example  of  this  fact  is  the  New 
York  City  loan-shark  expose  and  success- 
ful prosecution. 

In  some  15  States  which  have  not  yet 
passed  the  uniform  law  the  high-rate 
business  flourishes.  Some  of  the  South- 
ern States  are  in  a  worse  condition  than 
that  with  which  the  ofiScials  of  New  York 
State  had  to  deal. 

Such  a  national  economic  condition  Is 
worthy  of  national  consideration.  What- 
ever people  use  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
to  meet  their  needs,  be  It  shells,  buttons, 
or  their  future  expectancy,  is  their  money. 

There  is  no  Intention  here  to  decry 
consumer  credit  buying  or  lending.  It 
Is  as  essential  to  oiu-  economic  stability 
and  social  progress  as  our  cash  money 
that  is  coined,  regulated,  and  controlled 
by  the  Congress. 

Government  must  have  some  regula- 
tion ol  money,  with  practically  every  con> 


the  industrial  life  of  the  Nation  are  grudg-  |  the  earUest  possible  moment. 
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siuner  group  in  the  Nation  issuing  its 
own  credit  money  in  exchange  for  its 
needs,  some  consideration  must  be  given 
to  this  problem. 

The  need  of  congressional  considera- 
tion is  particularly  true  when  this  large 
group  of  the  most  needy  is  having  their 
credit  money  inflated  or  deflated  at  the 
will  or  whim  of  a  group  of  lenders,  which, 
If  allowed  to  go  on,  will  ultimately  con- 
trol the  credit  money  of  the  Nation.  In- 
terest paying  Is  comparable  to  playing 
poker  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
table.  If  the  game  goes  on  long  enough, 
all  of  the  money  eventually  goes  into  the 
kitty.  Time  cuts  the  pot  for  the  money 
lender. 

The  flnancial  regency  now  in  control 
of  the  small-loan  business  got  its  start  in 
World  War  No!  1.  Twenty  percent  per 
transaction  on  an  approximate  $15,000,- 
000  nest  egg  in  1915  has  hatched  a  billion 
dollar  flnancial  structure.  Unchecked  in 
the  present  defense  boom,  what  will  it 
be?  The  lenders  ara  buying  up  commer- 
cial banks  and  insurance  companies,  and 
in  their  spare  time  they  are  organizing 
discount  companies  to  finance  credit 
sales  for  small  independent  merchants. 

The  banks  of  the  country  are  full  of 
money.  Surely  the  people  who  must  bor- 
row to  live  are  entitled  to  some  sensible 
efforts  on  their  behalf.  The  borrower 
has  ever  been  the  slave  of  the  lender. 
To  solve  the  problem  intelligently  and 
effectively  requires  a  comprehensive 
study  and  ascertainment  of  all  the  fac- 
tors involved. 

A  complete  exploration  of  this  subject 
will  result  in  a  -saving  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  workers  and 
common  people  of  the  country. 

This  period  is  one  in  which  every  source 
and  avenue  of  conservation  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  Government  and  way  of 
life  is  required.  The  problem  must  be 
solved. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  ADDRESS  OF  C.  GORDON 
LAMUDE 


Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  extract  from 
speech  of  C.  Gordon  Lamude  delivered 
on  June  24,  1941,  before  the  graduating 
class  of  public  school  170,  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  Parsons  Boulevard  and  Oil- 
man Avenue,  Jamaica,  Queens  County, 
N.  Y.: 

Members  of  the  class  of  1941  of  public 
school  170,  my  fondest  hope  and  wish  lor 
you  iB  a  world  of  peace. 


Twenty-four  years  ago  this  month  I  occu- 
pied a  seat  similar  to  yours  In  a  grammar- 
school  graduating  class.  This  country  had 
but  2  months  before  entered  Into  the  first 
World  War.  Scarcely  6  months  later,  a 
first-year  high-school  student,  I  had  to  march 
from  our  school  with  my  fellow  students, 
lads  of  14  to  17  years  of  age,  to  the  Seventh 
Regiment  Armory  on  Sixty-ninth  Street  and 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  City.  There  we 
were  trained  and  drilled  for  2  hours  each 
week  by  Regular  Army  officers.  This  brought 
home  forcefully  to  our  young  minds  the 
meaning  of  war.  its  disruptive  Influence  on 
young  lives,  and  gave  life  to  the  full  mean- 
ing and  Import  of  the  dreadful  reports  in  the 
daily  newspapers  depicting  the  horrors  of 
armed  conflict.  This  has  left  an  indelible 
Imprint  on  my  mind.  And  so,  when  I  pray 
for  a  world  of  peace  for  you,  I  do  not  refer 
to  a  similar  training  and  preparation.  The 
present  preparedness  program  of  our  coun- 
try will  undoubtedly  obviate  the  necessity 
of  drilling  and  training  boys  between  14 
and  18  years  of  age. 

However,  there  is  not  one  of  you,  young 
boys  and  girls,  and  members  of  this  gradu- 
ating class,  who  will  not  be  greatly  affected 
and  undoubtedly  the  course  of  your  lives 
changed  in  the  event  that  the  United  States 
participates  in  the  present  war  conflagration 
that  has  Involved  the  entire  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere. You  know  from  your  geography 
classes  that  practically  all  of  Europe  is 
bathed  in  bloodshed,  that  practically  all  of 
Asia  has  been  for  years  stirred  to  sanguinary 
strife,  that  the  issues  of  war  have  poured  over 
into  nearly  all  of  Africa,  and  that  Australia, 
which  is  really  a  sixth  continent,  has  sent 
the  flower  of  her  manhood  into  the  fiery 
furnace  that  is  consuming  the  present  gen- 
eration. The  Western  Hemisphere  of  North 
and  South  America  Is  the  only  land  which 
remains  untouched  by  the  blood-dripping 
hands  of  Mars.  When  I  express  my  hope 
of  peace  for  you,  it  is  my  prayer  that  our 
hemisphere  and  our  great  United  States 
should  remain  cut  of  the  present  contest 
of  power  politics  or  war  for  the  control  of 
the   continent   of  Europe. 

As  young  Americans  who  wiU  In  a  few 
years  undertake  the  management  and  direc- 
tion of  our  Government,  who  are  the  l)ene- 
ficlarles  of  the  sacrifices  of  our  forefathers 
and  our  own  parents,  who  are  the  recipients 
of  the  great  blessings  of  freedom  and  the 
traditions  of  our  country.  It  should  be  your 
present  purpose,  youthful  as  you  are,  to 
insure  that  these  blessings  shall  remain 
secure.  If  we  enter  the  present  conflagra- 
tion, it  follows  as  a  natural  step  that  we 
must  give  up  this  freedom  and  our  traditions 
to  a  dictatorship. 

While  the  declaration  of  war  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia  is  too  recent  for  anyone 
as  yet  to  ventvice  an  opinion  as  to  its  effect 
upon  this  country,  let  us  now  resolve  that 
we  shall  consider  any  change  in  our  present 
program  of  peace  and  preparedness  with  calm 
deliberation  and  selfish  devotion  to  our  own 
welfare.  But  the  fact  that  Nazi  Germany, 
Fascist  Italy,  and  Communist  Russia  are  now 
warring  on  each  other  shows  clearly  how 
ridiculous  It  would  be  for  this  country  to 
enter  this  war  at  the  present  time  or  in  the 
near  future.  For  I  do  not  distinguish  be- 
tween dictatorships — Hitler,  of  Germany; 
Mussolini,  of  Italy;  or  Stalin,  of  Russia— they 
all  spring  from  the  same  lolris  of  dictatorship. 
To  espouse  the  cause  of  one  against  another 
is  equally  fraught  with  danger  to  ourselves. 
Let  us,  therefore,  review  the  recent  develop- 
ments and  weigh  them  carefully.  In  my 
opinion,  the  war  between  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia gives  us  less  reason  for  even  considering 
Involving  this  country  in  war. 

In  conclusion,  young  graduates.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  on  this  glorious  occasion  you  have 
received  some  real  food  for  future  thought 
and  that  you  will  Jcin  In  my  prayer  of  peace 
lor  you  and  resolve  that  you  wlU  only  be  In 


favor  of  our  country  entering  the  war  when 
It  is  just  and  equitable  and  necessary  for  the 
sake  of  our  principles  and  traditions. 


Defense  Plants  m  Interior 
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STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  8.  KNUDSEN. 
DIRECTOR.  OFFICE  OF  PRODUCTION 
MANAGEMENT,  TO  HON.  PAUL  J.  KIL- 
DAY,  OF  TEXAS 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  about  the  policy  of  the  War 
Department  in  locating  newly  established 
defense  industries.  A  couple  of  months 
ago,  Mr.  William  S.  Knudsen,  Director. 
OflBce  of  Production  Management,  was 
Interrogated  on  this  point  by  the  Honor- 
able Paul  J.  Kild.^y,  of  Texas,  before  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the 
House.  The  questions  and  answers  are 
as  follows: 

Mr.  KiLOAT.  Mr.  Knudsen.  in  the  early  days 
I  believe  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mission Issued  a  policy  with  reference  to  the 
location  of  newly  established  defense  indus- 
tries, and  there  were  a  number  of  considera- 
tions in  that  policy  with  reference  to  the 
availability  of  labor,  and  so  on,  and  as  to  the 
locality,  to  the  effect  that  they  should  be 
placed  strategically,  from  a  defense  stand- 
point? 

Mr.  Knudsen.  Yes. 

Mr.  KiLDAT.  And  that  included  the  territory 
between  the  Alleghanles  and  the  Rockies  and 
far  enough  from  the  borders  and  the  coasts? 

Mr.  Knudsen.  200  miles. 

Mr.  KiLDAY.  Have  you  pretty  generally 
adhered  to  that? 

Mr.  Knitdsen.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  ycu  must 
understand  that  we  have  expanded  some 
plants,  but  they  were  outside  the  line  because 
we  could  not  move  them  away  from  there. 

Mr.  KiLOAT.  As  I  understand  It,  that  has 
applied  to  new  installations? 

Mr.  Knudsen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KiLDAY.  And  you^have  adhered  to  that 
pretty  carefully? 

Mr.  Knudsen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KiLDAT.  Is  it  still  your  intention  to  do 
that? 

Mr.  Knudsen.  It  Is  still  ovir  Intention  to  do 
that;  yes. 

Mr.  KiLDAT.  That  would  apply  to  those 
plants  financed  through  contracts  made  by 
the  Government  contracting  agencies? 

Mr.  Knudsen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KiLDAT.  Would  it  also  apply  to  planU 
which  might  apply  to  the  R.  F.  C.  for  financ- 
ing, and  require  your  recommendation? 

Mr.  KNursEN.  I  think  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed there  also. 

Mr.  KiLDAT.  My  city  Is  located  about  150 
miles  from  the  Mexican  border  and  about  150 
miles  from  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  I  take  it  we 
would  be  pretty  badly  out  of  line. 

Mr.  Knudsen.  The  only  thing  I  would  sug- 
gest is  that  you  have  a  little  Indixstry  of  your 
own.    Of  course.  I  do  not  make  the  maps. 

I  would  like  to  nxake  a  statement  for  the 
record.  This  matter  of  plant  locations,  of 
course,  la  qvUte  a  ticklish  subject  whenever 
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we  Lave  them  to  place.  But  we  have  no  brief 
for  any  particular  place  in  the  United  States. 
We  be^an  in  the  O.  P.  M.  to  try  to  do  It  aa 
(alrly  aa  we  knew  how.  We  have  not  any  par- 
tlcuUr  pet  locaUca  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Kiu>AT.  Your  Idea  i3  to  put  these  places 
where  they  would  not  be  in  danger  tiom 
attack? 

Mr.  KifTTDSEM.  The  map  was  given  us  by  the 
Generai  Suff.  showing  the  locations  for  stra- 
tegic reasons. 

Mr.  KiLDAY.  And  that  Is  the  continuing 
policy,  so  far  as  possible? 

Mr.  KMTTMm.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  KujuT.  I  do  not  hold  you  responsible 
for  any  advertisements  in  newspapers,  but 
this  morning  the  Washington  papers  carry 
quite  a  large  advertisement  by  the  Southern 
Governors'  Conference. 

Mr.  KifTToesM.  I  was  asked  to  lunch  with 
them,  and  I  was  there  because  I  came  here 
thic  afternoon. 

Mr.  Kjuut.  I  want  to  read  you  the  third 
paragraph  of  that  advertisement.    It  says: 

"Up  to  January  31,  seven  and  one-half  bil- 
lions of  national-defense  contracts  (excluding 
ahipbuildlng)  had  been  let.  of  which  only  7 
percent  were  placed  in  11  Southern  States.  Of 
•  total  of  30a  new  plants,  only  24  were  located 
In  the  South. " 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  or  not  that  is 
rotighly  correct? 

Mr.  KjrtJDsnr.  I  Imagine  it  would  be.  I 
imagine  it  would  not  be  put  there  unless  It 
was  correct.  But  we  are  not  over  there,  as 
you  know. 

Mr.  KnjMT.  Here  Is  another  paragraph: 

*X>f  the  eleven  and  one-half  billions  of 
prime  contracts  awarded  up  to  Febnoary  16. 
a  total  of  80  percent  has  gone  to  63  companies 
of  financially  interrelated  groups  of  com- 
panies. This  short-sighted  policy  of  central- 
izing national-defense  contracts  is  dangerous 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  becaxise  It  will 
Inevitably  result  in — " 

And  then  they  deUll  three  things: 

"1.  A  shortage  of  labor  and.  therefore,  the 
movement  of  large  labor  reserves  out  of  the 
South  into  highly  Industrialized  areas,  mak- 
izig  for  more  congestion  and  creating  vast 
economic  problems  when  the  emergency  is 
ever. 

-2.  Create  intolerable  bottlenecks  in  trans- 
portation of  both  raw  materials  into  the  con- 
gested industrial  areas  and  in  the  shipment 
ol  finished  products. 

"3.  Create  vast  plant  and  production  fa- 
cilities in  areas  already  overbuilt  indiistrially. 
which  will  become  idle  and  useless  when  the 
need  for  defense  production  Is  at  an  end." 

Of  course,  thle  is  a  complaint  made  by  the 
Boutbem  Governors'  Conference. 

Can  you  give  us  some  statement  with  ref- 
erence to  the  exact  situation  and  the  necessity 
for  it.  and  whether  that  statement  Is  correct? 

Mr.  Knttoskn.  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a 
statement  on  plant  locations  without  ofTend- 
Lng  somebody.  But  I  can  tell  you  this,  as  I 
told  the  Governors  before  I  came  over  here 
this  afternoon,  that  we  did  have  a  talk  with 
the  Governors  at  Inauguration  time  when  Mr. 
Knoa.  Mr.  Stimaon.  and  Mr.  Hillman  and  I 
were  there,  and  we  talked  to  the  Governors  at 
that  time  and  told  them  there  were  not 
enough  plants  to  be  built  to  give  everylxxly 
plants  in  their  particular  locality,  and  we 
thought  the  best  thing  for  the  locality  would 
be.  if  we  co\ild  summarize  or  sort  of  survey 
the  existing  faculties  in  that  location  and  see 
If  we  could  not  add  some  pieces,  or  work  in 
there,  rather  than  build  new  plants. 

Mr.  KiLiMT.  If  you  are  able  to  get  this  sub- 
contracting In  full  swing,  will  the  existing 
plants,  even  though  they  are  small,  be  used 
to  their  fuU  capacity? 

Mr.  Kmnsm.  I  think  we  have  done  that, 

and  we  have  done  it  in  that  way  rather  than 

to  build  a  munitions  plant  which  would  have 

to  be  doaed  up  after  the  emergency  was  over. 

llr.  Khaat.  And  leave  a  city  in  an  industrial 


area  with  industrial  employees  there  with 
nothing  for  them  to  do  when  It  is  over. 

But  the  program  will  tt  to  give  them  as 
much  of  the  subcontracting  as  possible? 

Mr.  Knodskn.  We  are  trying  to  spread  that 
all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  KiuuT.  Frankly,  this  Is  the  complaint 
which  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  time 
here  on  the  Hill. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  whether 
their  flg\u%8  or  percentages  are  correct,  but 
this  advertisement  says: 

"Of  the  eleven  and  one-half  billions  of 
prim;  contracts  awarded  up  to  February  15,  a 
total  of  80  percent  has  gone  to  62  companies 
or  financially  Interrelated  groups  of  com- 
panies." 

Mr.  BLnudszn.  I  have  not  anything  to  offer 
you  against  that.  I  only  know  that  out  of 
12.000.000,000  we  have  14,500  prime  contracts, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  we  have  over  60.000  sub- 
contracts. Whether  they  are  owned  by  some- 
body at  some  central  point.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  KiLDAT.  You  are  not  in  a  position  to 
tell  us  whether  there  Is  a  concentration  such 
as  they  refer  to? 

Mr.  KmrtistK.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  no 
facts  to  give  you  on  that.  I  will  have  some- 
body check  that. 

Mr.  KiLOAT.  We  find  this  coming  out  in  an 
advertisement  from  11  Governors. 

Mr.  Knudsxn.  I  will  put  our  statisticians 
on  that  particular  paragraph.  That  Is  news 
to  me 

Mr.  KstDAT  You  will  furnish  us  that? 

Mr.  Kntdsen.  Yes. 

(NoTX. — Mr  Knudsen  subsequently  reported 
that  upon  inquiry  he  had  ascertained  that 
the  statistics  in  the  form  requested  were  not 
available  in  the  files  of  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management.) 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  HUDSON  DISPATCH 
OF  UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 


Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  foUowing  editorial  from  the  Hudson 
Dispatch  of  Union  City,  N.  J. 

This  editorial  has  been  sent  to  me  by 
Edward  Steer,  war  veteran  and  civic 
leader  of  Guttenberg.  N.  J. 

[From  the   Hudson   Dispatch,   Union   City, 
N.  J.] 

rATINO   THC    PUCI — FOR   THZ   LAST   WORLD   WAR 

Unless  you  are  a  World  War  veteran,  you 
probably  did  not  notice  it.  But  the  Hudson 
Dispatch  yesterday  carried  obituaries  of  4 
men  who  served  in  1017-18  and  who  an- 
swered the  last  call  before  reaching  the  age 
of  50. 

For  a  long  time  the  Hudson  Dispatch 
obituary  pages  have  averaged  a  daily  story 
of  a  World  War  veteran  dying  in  Hudson  or 
Bergen.  Yesterday  the  Dispatch  recorded 
these — 

Harold  H.  Horton,  40,  one  of  the  youngest 
veterans  of  the  World  War,  died  of  a  heart 
attack.  He  had  moved  to  New  York  from 
Weehawken  about  3  years  ago. 


Otto  L.  Helnsohn.  44.  Hoboken.  died  at 

Veterans'  HospiUl.  the  Bronx. 

George  Hess,  48.  Hoboken,  died  at  the 
same  hospital. 

Albert  Sacco,  45.  who  was  wounded  in 
France  and  never  fully  recovered,  died  In 
Jersey  City. 

Death  Is  decimating  the  ranks  of  the  World 
War  veterans  with  new  rapidity  and  at  an 
average  age  younger  than  that  at  which  It 
has  all  but  wiped  out  the  thin  line  of  Blue 
and  Gray.  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  and 
the  Spanish-American  War  usually  came 
home  to  live  to  ripe  old  ages.  The  service 
in  these  wars,  If  they  escaped  the  mlnnle 
balls  and  shrapnel,  usually  fortified  them  in 
strength  and  vigor  so  that  they  could  expect 
a  long  life. 

But  the  men  who  came  out  of  the  World 
War  with  its  hell  holes  of  gas  poison,  vermin- 
filled  trenches,  and  exposure  to  shell  shock, 
don't  seem  to  rate  the  longevity  of  the  com- 
rades of  the  previous  wars.  Even  In  this 
war  neither  side  has  used  poison  gas,  which 
both  sides  used  in  World  War  No.  1. 

TTie  veterans  of  t;hat  war  are  now  paying 
the  price  st  a  greater  death  rate  than  was 
the  daily  average  during  the  fighting, 
191.7-18. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  July  9, 1941 


Mr,  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  Federal  Government  ended 
June  30.  On  that  day  the  last  appro- 
priation bill  to  be  passed  was  one  for 
more  than  a  billion  dollars.  While  a 
number  of  the  items  carried  In  the  bill 
were  severely  criticized,  the  amounts  re- 
quested by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  for  its  own  publicity  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  attack. 

Since  1933  the  propaganda  program  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  grown  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Millions  of  dollars 
have  been  poured  out  of  the  National 
Treasury  to  establish  and  maintain  agen- 
cies which  grind  out  a  steady  grist  of 
favorable  publicity  for  the  administra- 
tion. The  methods  of  operation  have 
been  so  bold  and  so  palpably  plain  that 
the  motives  cannot  be  mistaken.  A  "vast 
enterprise  in  salesmanship"  would  be  a 
fair  description  of  the  program. 

Self-government  depends  for  its  suc- 
cess on  an  informed  and  intelligent  cit- 
izenry. Only  as  the  facts  Involved  In  any 
Issue  are  analyzed  and  understood  can 
honest  opinions  prevail.  Only  as  such 
facts  are  presented  in  an  impartial  and 
imcolored  way  can  a  reasonable  analysis 
be  made  and  a  proper  understanding  be 
reached.  Only  as  the  opportunities  for 
such  presentation  are  available  to  the 
same  extent  to  both  the  proponents  and 
to  the  opponents  of  any  government  pol- 
icy can  the  rights  of  a  free  people  to  de- 
termine their  destiny  be  safeguarded.- 
Controversial  questions  should  be  brought 
before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  in  the 
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same  impartial  way  as  evidence  is  pre- 
sented to  a  jury.  To  permit  one  side  a 
wider  latitude  than  that  which  is  ac- 
corded, or  possible  to  the  other  side, 
amounts  to  a  partialitV  which  prevents 
a  real  appraisal  of  the  merits  of  any 
policy. 

The  opposition  to  the  top-heavy 
amounts  carried  in  the  last  appropria- 
tion bill  for  publicity  programs  demon- 
strated that  the  dangers  of  systematic 
persuasion  by  Governnent  agencies  are 
recognized  by  men  of  I  oth  political  par- 
ties. It  is  painfully  apparent  that  th~ 
effort  to  develop  these  trograms  is  a  part 
of  a  plan  to  stimulate  public  support 
for  and  to  insure  widespread  approval 
of  administration  policies.  Chance  could 
never  have  created  sucn  complete  cover- 
age as  that  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  ofiB- 
cials  of  the  Governmen  t  as  a  result  of  the 
campaign  conducted  ft  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayer. 

With  the  emphasis  wjhich  has  been  laid 
on  the  need  for  economy  in  government 
before  us,  the  increasing  amounts  de- 
manded for  propaganda  purposes  is  dis- 
concerting and  discouraging.  Persuasion 
by  publicity  specialists  smacks  of  profes- 
sional pressure.  Freedom  to  choose  is 
diminished  as  the  appeal  of  propaganda 
progresses.    Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 


that  a  program  of  this 
censorship  which  Is 


gerous  because  of  its  s  ibtility. 


kind  amounts  to  a 
£.11  the  more  dan- 


"Vm  So  Happy  Tn  an  American 
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EXTENSION  O]'  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  CATHINGS 

or  ariuInsas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Wednesday,  July  9,  1941 


R  EPRESENT  ATIVES 


LETTER  OF  A  PATRIOTIC  AMERICAN  TO 
THE   PRESIDENT 


Mr 


Mr.  GATHINGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rifemarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  fbllowing  letter  ad 
dressed  to  the  President  from  a  patriotic 
American  citizen : 

dated  June  29 — just 
Injlependence  Day — fol- 


old 


glal 
col 


The  text  of  the  letter 
a  few  days  before 
lows: 

"DEAB    PRESniENT 

Tied  man,  28  years 
Here's  how  I  feel  about 

"My  ancestors  were 
wife's  English,   but  w 

"I  look  at  my 
and  my  radio.    I'm 

"My  children  get 
food,  and  a  doctor's 
be  glad  they're 

"This  morning  I  wenlt 
my  neighbors,  unafraid 
thanked  God  for  giving 

"I  went  home  to  my 
little  boy,  Douglas. 
HI.   Pop.     You   gonna 
ribber.' 

"And  I  said,  'Sure, 
flee  the  river.' 

"'And  well  stand 
the  cars,  Pop.' 


RO<  SEVELT : 


I  am  a  mar- 
a  boy  3.  a  girl   1. 
being  an  American : 
Czechcslovakians,  my 
:'re   Americans, 
refrigerator,  my  oil  heater, 
I'm  an  American, 
liver  oil,  nourishlnj 
atchful  care.    They'U 


Amer  cans 


came 


to  church.    Amongst 

and  unmolested.    I 

us  America. 

wife  and  kiddies.    My 

running  and  said, 

take   me  to  see  the 


poug.,  I'U  take  you  to 
(^n  the  bridge  and  see 


"  'Sure,  Doug.' 

"'Pop,  see  the  sun.  Look  see.  Pop.  It 
shine  In  the  car's  window.' 

"  'Yes.  Doug,  the  sun's  shining  on  all 
America.' 

"After  otu"  walk,  we  came  home  and  sat 
down  to  veal  chops,  baked  potatoes,  fresh 
green  beans  and  corn  on  the  cob.  I  said 
grace  with  tears  In  my  eyes.  I'm  so  happy 
I'm  an  American. 

"This  afternoon,  we  listened  to  a  radio 
broadcast  of  British  children,  here  In  Amer- 
ica, talking  to  their  parents  in  England,  and 
I  was  proud  to  be  an  American. 

"Tomorrow,  I'll  go  to  work.  I  work  in  an 
electrotype  foundry,  and  I  love  my  job.  I 
made  it.  In  fact,  from  errand  boy  to  produc- 
tion manager  in  2  years.  I  had  ideas  and  I 
told  the  boss  about  them.    He's  an  American. 

"Tonight,  before  going  to  bed,  I  told  my 
wife,  'Honey,  I'm  going  to  buy  a  large  flag 
and  hang  it  out  the  window  Friday.  The 
President  wants  everyone  to  pledge  allegiance 
to  a  new  and  imited  America.  And,  honey, 
I'm  going  to  do  my  part,  liecause  I'd  rather  be 
an  American  than  anything  else  on  earth." 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  July  9,  1941 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  COMMON 
COUNCIL  OP  CITY  OF  PLATTSBURG 
ENDORSING    GREAT   PROJECT 


Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Plattsburg  endorsing  the  great 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  project: 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  common  coun- 
cU  of  the  city  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  held  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1941,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

"By  Alderman  Behan;  seconded  by  Alder- 
man Tyrell: 

"Whereas  for  many  years  the  common 
council  of  the  city  of  Plattsburg  has  recorded 
Itself  In  favor  of  national  and  State  legisla- 
tion leading  to  the  early  development  of  the 
navigation  and  power  resources  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  assuring  a  higher  standard 
of  living  for  the  industrial  worker  and  the 
farmer,  upon  whose  welfare  business  is  de- 
pendent, through  the  benefits  of  cheap  trans- 
portation and  abundant  electricity;  and 

"Whereas  the  completion  of  this  project  at 
the  present  time  would  assure  the  country  an 
Inland  coastline,  free  from  seaboard  attack, 
making  possible  adequate  development  of 
existing  shlpbuUdl'ig  facilities  in  the  Great 
Lakes  and  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and 
would  supply  deficiencies  of  electric  power  in 
northern  New  York  and  other  areas  Impera- 
tive to  constant  and  sufficient  national-de- 
fense production;  and 

"Whereas  with  the  completion  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  project,  construction  of  a  Hudson- 
Champlaln  cut-off  would  permit  down-State 
New  York  to  tap  the  seaway  and  bring  In- 
creased economic  and  social  benefits  to  this 
region:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  common  council  of 
the  city  of  Plattsburg  petition  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pro- 


viding for  the  immediate  construction  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project;  also 

"ReMolved,  That  the  common  covincll  of 
the  city  of  Plattsburg  petition  the  Legislature 
of  the  SUte  of  New  York  to  defeat  the  reso- 
luticn  under  consideration  which  would  put 
that  body  on  record  against  this  project  and 
to  substitute  in  its  place  a  resolution  sup- 
porting the  project;  also 

"Resolved.  That  the  Common  CcuncU  of 
the  City  of  PlatUburg  petition  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  York  to  enact  legis- 
lation aiding  the  work  of  the  New  York  State 
Power  Authority,  the  only  existing  agency 
to  represent  the  Interests  of  the  people  of 
this  State  in  the  St.  Lawrence  project,  by 
continuing  its  present  appropriation  and  en- 
acting legislation  necessary  to  its  expansion, 
if  called  upon  to  assume  supervision  of  ac- 
tual construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project;  also 

"Resolved,  That  the  Common  CcuncU  of 
the  City  of  Plattsburg  petition  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  York  to  give  the 
people  of  the  SUte  the  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  constitutional  amendment  Introduced 
at  the  present  session  by  Assemblyman 
Robert  P.  Wagner.  Jr..  to  safeguard  the 
public-power  resources  of  the  State  from 
private  exploitation,  legislation  which  is  a 
necessary  supplement  to  the  Power  Author- 
ity Act  of  1931. 

"On  roU  call.  Aldermen  Holland,  O'Connell. 
Delaney,  Golden,  Behan  and  Tyrell  voted  in 
the  affirmative;  no  one  in  the  negative. 
Carried." 


Condemn  Sabotage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  July  9, 1941 


LETTER  AND  RESOLUTION  OP  ASSOCI- 
ATED MASTER  PLUMBERS  OP  TENNES- 
SEE 


Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  inserting  a  letter  and  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Associated  Master  Plumbers  of  Tennessee. 
The  ijcsition  taken  by  plumbers  of  Ten- 
nessee, as  set  forth  in  this  resolution.  I 
believe  is  a  fair  example  of  the  patriotic 
attitude  of  labor  in  general  In  that  State: 

Deab  REPEESENTAnvs  Pshst:  During  the 
forty-fourth  anmual  convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Master  Plumbers  of  Tennessee,  held  la 
Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  May  23-24,  1941,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted: 

"Resolved.  Tliat  we  go  on  record  as  sup- 
porting wholeheartedly  our  Government  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  war  emergency;  that 
we  condemn  all  strikes,  sabotage,  'fifth  col- 
umnists,' all  'isms'  and  all  'seisms,'  Individiials 
and  organizations  that  delay,  hamper,  or  pre- 
vent our  Government  In  the  full  prosecution 
of  the  war  emergency  and  its  efforts  to  guar- 
antee our  llbeity,  freedbra,  our  homes,  and 
our  manner  of  living;   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
our  Senators  and  Congressmen,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee." 
Sincerely  yours. 

Associated  Mastei  PLTncBEsa 

OF  Temnessx*, 
J.  R.  Wilcox,  Secretary. 
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EXTENSION  OP  RFMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALzrouru 
XR  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  July  9, 1941 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  CaUforala.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  speaking  on  behalf  of  my 
resolutions.  House  Joint  Resolutions  Nos. 
59  and  76  before  tbe  subcommittee  of  the 
Labor  Committee,  headed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia,  I  pointed  out  that  a 
world-wide  contest  is  going  on  between 
two  opposing  philosophies  of  life  and  gov- 
ernment. One  of  those  is  the  philosoi^y 
of  force  and  its  motive  power  is  dicta- 
torial decree.  The  other  is  the  philosophy 
of  freedom,  and  its  motive  force  must 
necessarily  be  the  intelligence  and  will  to 
cooperate  of  a  free  people.  Those  free 
people  designate  representatives  to  act 
for  them  in  many  important  respects. 
We,  as  Members  of  Congress,  hold  in  our 
hands,  therefore,  the  responsibility  of  see- 
ing to  it  that  our  way  of  life  and  form  of 
government  wins  that  contest.  One  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  doing  so 
would  be  to  demonstrate  now  that  we 
have  an  answer  to  the  maintenance  of 
full  production  and  employment  after  the 
defense  program  has  been  completed. 

On  a  recent  trip  which  I  was  privileged 
to  make  to  my  district  I  found,  in  talk- 
ing to  a  great  many  of  the  people,  that 
they  were  not  complaining  about  new 
duties  which  they  were  being  asked  to 
assume,  nor  about  taxes,  nor  about  any 
sacrifices  that  might  be  necessary  in  the 
defense  of  their  country.  But  every- 
where I  was  asked  this  question,  "What 
will  we  face  in  our  American  towns  and 
cities  when  the  Government  stops  spend- 
ing aQ  this  money  for  defense  and  when 
peace  has  been  restored?  Will  there  be 
millions  unemployed  again?  Will  I  lose 
my  Job.  or  is  there  sufficient  vision  and 
courage  in  Washington  to  prevent  this 
happening?"  These  are  the  questions, 
gentlemen,  that  I  heard  most  often.  It 
is  because  of  those  questions  that  we  sure 
hae  considering  these  resolutions. 

I  have  already  explained  in  my  previ- 
ous statement  and  you  have  had  evidence 
in  these  hearings  of  the  very  widespread 
approval  for  the  setting  up  of  such  a 
commission  as  would  be  brought  about 
bf  the  passage  of  one  of  these  resolutions. 

At  this  time,  in  making  my  main 
statement,  it  is  rather  my  desire  to  dem- 
onstrate the  tremendous  importance  of 
these  resolutions  as  I  see  the  matter.  All 
of  us  are  concerned  primarily  with  the 
national-defense  program.  We  all  know 
that  that  program  will  stand  or  fall  de- 
pcxxilng  upon  how  enthusiasticaUy  it  is 
supported  and  entered  into  by  the  people 
generally.  The  fundamental  question, 
therefore,  is  a  question  of  morale.  In 
the  world-wide  contest  which  I  just  men- 
tioned, we  are  confronted  with  the  com- 


petition of  a  controlled  economic  order 
in  which  the  dictator  is  able  continu- 
ously, whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  to  so 
direct  every  person  and  every  r  factor  of 
production  in  the  Nation  as  to  achieve 
as  nearly  as  possible  their  maximum  use. 
Nearly  everyone  is  employed,  though 
under  circimistances  which  no  American 
would  be  willing  to  submit  to.  If  our 
democracy  can  demonstrate  that  it  has 
tbe  answer  to  the  type  problem  of  this 
machine  and  power  age,  namely,  unem- 
ployment, then  in  the  long  run  the  de- 
feat of  totalitarianism  is,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, absolutely  certain. 

The  purpose  of  these  resolutions  is  to 
help  us  make  this  demonstration.  Every- 
one in  the  United  States  realizes  that  the 
unemployment  problem  has  got  to  be 
solved  if  democracy  as  we  have  known  it 
is  to  survive.  Everyone  knows  that  It 
hasn't  been  solved.  Everyone  knows  that 
its  apparent  current  reduction  Is  due  to 
the  tremendous  expenditures  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  billions  of  excess  of 
expenditures  over  revenues.  Over  a  long 
period  of  unemployment,  the  mere  cost 
of  relief  will  break  down  our  system.  If, 
therefore,  it  is  our  wish  to  protect  and 
preserve  democracy  and  a  free  economic 
order,  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  we 
develop  plans  and  programs  for  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  and  for  the  preven- 
tion of  its  aggravation  and  recurrence  at 
the  close  of  the  defense-spending  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  once  We'  have  proved 
that  we  can  do  this  or  even  if  we  are  able 
to  give  reasonable  indication  that  we  can 
do  it,  both  the  people  of  America  and  the 
people  of  other  nations  will  begin  to 
realize  that  here  lives  one  great  people 
who  without  the  loss  of  liberty  can  gain 
full  production  and  full  emplojmient. 
Once  that  has  happened,  totalitarianism 
is  certainly  doomed,  but  gentlemen,  it  is 
not  certainly  doomed  until  that  day 
comes. 

May  I  point  out  also  that  the  alterna- 
tive to  the  setting  up  of  such  a  commis- 
sion as  is  here  proposed  and  the  develop- 
ment of  an  orderly  program  for  meeting 
the  situation  will  inevitably  be  another 
period  of  great  expansion  of  relief  and 
an  increasing  growth  of  govenunental 
action  in  order  to  meet  the  situation.  If. 
then,  we  want  to  be  able  at  the  end  of 
this  great  crisis  In  which  we  now  find 
ourselves  to  return  to  a  situation  where 
Congress  will  occupy  its  proper  place  and 
where  special  administrative  powers  can 
be  rdaxed  and,  in  any  cases,  abolished. 
we  must  have  a  fundamental  and  basic 
answer  to  the  situation  that  we  all  know 
is  going  to  arrive. 

These  things  are  not  simply  my  own 
opinion.  Indeed,  I  should  like  to  read  to 
the  Committee  a  portion  of  the  summary 
of  conclusions  of  the  Temporary  Eco- 
nomic Committee  which  has  Just  recently 
completed  its  work: 

Technology  wUl  continue  to  Increase  labor 
productivity,  displace  rkliled  occupatlona. 
and  reduce  vmlt  labor  costs.  In  the  absence 
of  effective  offsetting  forces,  economic  and 
social  distress  may  be  expected  to  accimiu- 
late. 

Hie  existence  of  a  large  amount  of  long- 
term  unemployment  Indicates  a  lack  of  bal- 
ance between  labor -displacing  effects  and 
the  compensatory  forces  presumed  to  be 
Inherent  In  our  ccon<xnie  system.    Estimates 


of  xmemployment  at  the  beginning  of  IMO 
range  from  8.500,000  (National  Industrial 
Conference  Board)  to  nearly  12,000,000  (Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations). 

Among  benefits  promised  by  economic 
theory  to  offset  the  evils  of  the  machine  are 
lower  prices,  higher  wages,  shorter  hours, 
and  development  of  new  industries. 

Refusal  to  make  use  of  price  reductions 
Is  characteristic  of  mechanized  Industry. 
Price-fixing  agreements  among  competitors 
are  the  rule  rather  than  exception. 

Even  during  periods  of  greatest  wage  In- 
creases, unit  labor  costs  decline,  because  ad- 
^nces  in  average  hourly  earnings  are  gen- 
erally exceeded  by  still  greater  Increases  of 
output  per  man-hour. 

Further  ciuiallment  of  working  hours  la 
distinctly  remote,  since  legislation  has  estab- 
lished, and  public  opinion  has  accepted,  the 
40-hour  week  as  the  norm  of  employment. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Diesel 
engine,  there  is  in  sight  no  great  new  peace 
industry  offering  promise  of  taking  up  any 
significant  proportion  of  unemployment. 

While  technology  creates  tremendous  eco- 
nomic problems  through  labor  displacement. 
It  also  induces  concentration  which  Impedes 
the  operation  of  price  reductions. 

A  state  of  serious  unbalance  exists  today. 
Under  present  conditions  it  is  likely  not  only 
to  continue  but  to  become  even  more  pro- 
nounced. 

The  persistence  of  mass  unemployment  In 
the  United  States,  despite  marked  economic 
recovery,  and  the  growing  emphasis  on 
technological  advance  should  cause  grave 
concern  to  all  thoughtful  persons  who  seek 
the  preservation  of  democracy. 

No  statement  could  be  more  forthright 
than  that,  and  none  so  fraught  with 
serious  consequences  for  our  country  if 
we  fail  to  heed  it. 

Again,  from  the  American  Youth  Com- 
mission, whose  persoimel.  headed  by 
Owen  D.  Young,  is,  as  I  believe  you  all 
know,  a  most  distinguished  one.  we  find 
the  following  statement  contained  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Next  Steps  in  Na- 
tional Policy  for  Youth:" 

After  rising  to  a  high  point  a  year  or  more 
hence,  the  rate  of  defense  activity  must 
eventually  come  to  a  decline.  When  that 
time  comes  we  shall  confront  a  period  of 
great  peril  to  the  internal  stability  of  this 
country,  a  period  when  tbe  most  aggressive 
measures  of  economic  reconstruction  will  be 
needed.  It  is  not  too  soon  to  begin  to  plan 
for  that  day.  The  general  welfare  of  the 
entire  country  will  depend  upon  the  success 
with  which  plans  can  be  made.  If  there  is 
a  failure  to  take  adequate  steps,  all  of  the 
recent  difficulties  of  youth,  and  m&ny  of  the 
difficulties  which  have  confronted  other  ele- 
ments in  the  population,  will  again  be  re- 
peated on  an  exaggerated  scale. 

Here  is  the  testimony  of  two  distin- 
guished bodies  of  American  citizens  to 
back  my  assertion  that  we  must  be  about 
our  job,  and  that  perhaps  the  primary 
task  we  have  at  the  moment  is  the  one 
now  under  consideration  by  this  subcom- 
mittee. 

The  suggestion  as  to  the  method  to  be 
pursued  has  come,  as  I  indicated  in  my 
earlier  statement,  from  many  sources.  I 
should  like  here,  however,  to  quote  from 
the  findings  of  the  Interfaith  conference 
what  they  had  to  say  about  the  impor- 
tance of  the  establishment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  develop  a  fundamental  answer  to 
these  economic  problems: 

To  that  end  there  should  be  a  continuing 
commission,  composed  of  representatives  (^ 
consumers,  farmers,  labor,  finance,  manufac- 
turing,   commerce,    government,    education. 


religion.  We  hereby  cill  upon  the  national 
organizations  In  these  various  fields  to  come 
together  to  form  sucli  a  commission.  Por 
enforceable  and  coordli  lated  action  by  the  or- 
ganized social  forces  ot  the  country  govern- 
mental leadership  is  ntcessary.  Government, 
we  strongly  recommend,  should  call  these  or- 
ganizations together  fcr  devising  cooperative, 
democratic  measures  to  solve  the  unemploy- 
ment problem. 

The   American  Association  for  Eco- 
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nomic  Freedom,  an 


organization  spon- 


sored by  a  most  distinguished  group  of 
American  citizens  fiom  all  walks  of  life, 
has  published  and  ssnt  out  a  special  lit- 
tle pamphlet  entitltd  "Preparedness  for 
Peace."  urging  support  of  the  Wagner- 
Voorhis  resolution.  I  should  like  to  em- 
phasize one  thing  ^rhich  they  say.  The 
third  paragraph  of  their  pamphlet  reads 
as  follows: 

In  supporting  the  resolution  and  urging 
its  prompt  adoption  by  both  the  Senate  and 
House  there  is,  thereCore.  no  commitment  to 
any  specific  post-embrgency  economic  plan 
or  program.  The  sole  commitment  is  to  the 
Idea  that  a  commissio  a  should  be  created  now 
to  study  our  post-em  ?rgency  economic  prob- 
lem in  the  light  of  ovr  experience  during  the 
period  Immediately  following  the  last  World 
War  and  during  th »  depression  decade  of 
1930-1940.  Hence.  «il  this  Is  clearly  under- 
stood. It  Is  antlcipa  ;ed  that  the  resolution 
wUl  encounter   no  cpposltion. 

May  I  call  the  Committee's  special  at- 
tention to  the  fac|t  that  through  these 
hearings,  either  b$  direct  testimony  or 
by  messages  sent. (the  following  groups 
and  organizations  of  national  importance 
have,  among  others,  indicated  their  sup- 
port of  the  passage  tof  this  legislation: 

The  American  pbderation  of  Labor. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

The  National  Asjsociation  of  Manufac- 
turers. I 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

The  National  Grange. 

The  Farmers  Uhion. 

The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference, i 

The  Federal  Coimcll  of  Churches. 

The  Central  Ccnference  of  American 
Rabbis. 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

The  Railroad  Labor  Organizations. 

Cooperative  L^gue  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

National  Child  tabor  Committee. 

American  Association  of  University 
Women. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  unanimity  of 
support  from  ever;  7  possible  economic  and 
cultural  group  in  lhe  country  is  most  sig- 
nificant. 

I  have  tried  very  hard  to  think  of  valid 
arguments  against  the  passage  of  this 
legislation.  Frandy,  I  have  been  unable 
to  do  so.  The  exbenditure  of  the  money 
involved  in  enabling  such  a  commission 
to  do  its  work  i!i,  in  my  judgment,  of 
absolutely  no  consequence  whatsoever 
when  we  consider  that  it  might  well  mean 
the  saving  of  literally  billions  of  dollars 
of  relief  expenditures  which  will  most 
certainly  have  to  be  made  unless  some 
adequate  answer  to  this  problem  is  found 
by  the  method  here  proposed.  It  may  be 
said  by  some  that  we  can  do  but  one  thing 
at  a  time,  that  alt  present  we  must  con- 
centrate on  promoting  the  defense  pro- 
gram, that  it  is  too  soon  to  worry  about 
what  Is  going  to  liappen  when  the  present 


conflict  has  been  ended.  I  am  sure  I 
have  already  answered  this  argument  in 
a  number  of  different  ways  and  I  shall 
only  say  at  this  point  that  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  entirely  wrong  and  that 
it  indicates  an  almost  complete  misun- 
derstanding of  the  stuff  of  which  national 
morale  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  are 
made,  and  as  I  have  already  said  so  many 
times  it  is  spirit  and  morale  on  which  our 
whole  defense  program  ultimately  de- 
pends. 

Indeed  it  is  my  conviction  that  for 
such  a  commission  to  be  set  up  and  to 
give  indication  of  success  in  its  work 
might  go  a  long  way  toward  removing 
one  major  reason  for  unrest  in  the  ranks 
of  labor,  for  if  I  have  heard  once.  I  have 
heard  hundreds  of  times  a  remark  to  this 
effect: 

It  is  true  ovir  wages  are  fairly  good  at  pres- 
ent, but  you  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  until  this  defense  boom 
is  ever  and  then  we  shaU  find  ourselves  with- 
out jobs  and  In  the  street  again,  hence  we 
must  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity  that 
we  now  have. 

Indeed,  we  find  in  the  pamphlet  en- 
titled "The  Right  To  Strike,"  issued  by 
the  C.  I.  O.,  this  significant  sentence: 

When  the  arms  program  Is  finished,  workers 
will  have  to  face  the  crisis  of  mass  unemploy- 
ment and  social  misery. 

Indeed,  gentlemen.  I  do  not  think  I 
could  overemphasize  the  Importance  of 
this  feeling  on  the  part  of  millions  of 
people  and  its  bearing  on  the  success  of 
the  defense  program  itself. 

Furthermore,  the  reluctance  of  certain 
industries  to  expand  their  plant  facilities 
cannot  be  attributed  to  any  unpatriotic 
motives  or  unwillingness  to  cooperate 
with  the  defense  program.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  these  industries  justifiably 
fear  Is  that  we  will  permit  another  period 
of  mass  unemployment  and  failure  of  the 
American  market  to  furnish  an  adequate 
demand  for  the  output  of  industry  when 
the  defense  program  is  completed.  I  ask 
the  comntittee  to  consider  how  it  might 
affect  the  outlook  of  industry  in  this  re- 
spect if  they  felt  that  a  program  was  de- 
veloping which  would  reasonably  assure 
them  of  a  strong  and  full  demand  for 
their  goods  in  the  future.  This  same 
point  could  be  made  regarding  our  farm- 
ers who  are  producing  now  the  most  es- 
sential single  commodity  of  all  from  the 
defense  standpoint  as  well  as  from  the 
standpoint  of  aid  to  Britain.  What  can 
they  look  forward  to?  Another  period 
of  foreclosure  and  bankruptcy?  Or  will 
they  be  able  to  feel  their  Representatives 
in  Congress  are  finding  ways  in  which 
the  prices  for  their  commodities  and  the 
demand  for  them  can  both  be  steadily 
maintained  through  the  years? 

In  the  third  place,  the  argument  may 
be  used  that  this  is  not  a  job  for  Con- 
gress. But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  ob- 
viously the  kind  of  job  which  belongs  pri- 
marily to  the  legislative  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, together  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  great  economic  and  popula- 
tion groups.  Furthermore,  it  is  one  way 
in  which  we  can  demonstrate  that  in  this 
period  when  increased  Executive  power 
is,  of  course,  necessary,  we  are  still  per- 
forming functions  as  a  legislative  branch 
of  Government  and  are  able  to  show  a 


kind  of  initiative  without  which.  Indeed, 
the  position  of  Congress  in  our  govern- 
mental system  is  certain  to  suffer  des- 
perately. Furthermore,  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  present  crisis  will,  and  I  be- 
lieve should  be,  one  in  which  there  will 
be  a  strong  tendency  for  the  Congress  to 
assert  its  prerogatives  and  to  act  in  more 
independent  fashion  than  would  be  right 
for  it  to  do  under  present  circumstances. 
I  think  I  hardly  need  to  more  than  sug- 
gest these  thoughts  too,  because  everyone 
of  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  dom- 
inant note  in  that  period  will  be  a  re- 
sumption by  Congress  of  a  very  independ- 
ent spirit  and  attitude.  If  this  be  true, 
then  I  submit  that  a  program  developed 
solely  by  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, however  meritorious  it  would  be, 
would  have  a  most  difficult  road  before  it, 
should  some  of  us  attempt  to  secure  its 
passage  in  the  Congress  in  such  a  period. 
I  am  convinced  that  Congress  should  take 
this  initiative  and  I  am  convinced  that  in 
developing  a  program  for  the  continuous 
economic  health  of  America,  the  Con- 
gress should,  from  the  very  beginning, 
play  an  important  and  coequal,  if  not  a 
leading,  role. 

It  is  spirit  and  heart  and  hope  the 
American  people  need.  I  know  Congress 
is  not  primarily  Interested  in  the  future 
but  in  the  immediate  present  desperate 
problem.  But  the  thing  that  makes  peo- 
ple willing  to  go  to  Army  camps,  to  pay 
taxes — heavy  and  burdensome  ones — to 
run  risks,  and  if  need  be.  to  suffer— the 
thing  that  spurs  people  to  do  these  things 
with  a  will  and  a  song  In  their  hearts  is 
hope — ^hope  of  a  better  tomorrow  for 
themselves,  maybe,  but  most  of  all  for 
their  children. 

And  so  I  appeal  for  favorable  action  on 
one  of  these  resolutions  to  create  now  an 
outstanding  commission  to  work  out  a 
program  for  the  prevention  of  depression 
and  unemployment  and  the  assurance  of 
sustained  full  production  when  this  crit- 
ical period  of  defense  spending  comes  to 
an  end.  The  Labor  Committee  has 
granted  that  consideration.  I  believe  the 
resolution  will  be  passed.  I  believe  we 
are  going  to  undertake  our  whole  job.  not 
just  part  of  It. 

There  are  only  two  impulses  that  can 
drive  men  to  the  greatest  and  most  sus- 
tained effort  and  sacrifice.    One  is  the  im- 
pulse of  desperation  that  comes  to  people 
when  they  see  clearly  that  they  must 
fight  for  survival  itself.    Such.  I  believe, 
is  the  impulse  behind  the  British  people 
today.    But  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
gentlemen,  the  plain  and  obvious  truth  is 
that  the  American  people  do  not  today 
feel  any  such  Impulse  of  desperation.  The 
other  Impulse — and  I  believe  the  only 
other  one  that  is  adequate  to  call  forth 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  an  all-out 
effort — is  the  impulse  of  an  ideal,  an  Ideal 
that  has  some  religious  meaning  in  it, 
an  ideal  and  a  hope  of  a  tomorrow  that 
will  be  definitely  and  clearly  better  than 
today  has  been.    It  is  upon  the  wakening 
of  such  an  ideal  In  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  that  we  must  today  de- 
pend completely.    And  whether  or  not  It 
is  to  be  awakened  depends  primarily.  I  am 
convinced,  on  how  well  the  Congress  and 
other  leaders  of  the  Nation  do  their  Job. 
May  God  grant  we  shall  not  f  alL 
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IfD. 


Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoro,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Montgomery  Independent,  of  Montgom- 
ery County,  Md.: 

inom  tlM  Montgomery  Independent.  Mont- 
gomery County.  Md..  of  July  4,  1041] 
Ooa  Jolt  i  Dkuuutiom  or  National  Imos- 

FKKSZHO 

1— l>U>UAL    DSCLASATIOM     OT    MATIOMAL    IMIMt^ 

PKMOCNCS 

On  ttac  4tli  day  oC  July.  166  yean  ago,  a 
group  of  Independent  indlvldtiala  signed  our 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Tbeee  men  had  a  cause.  It  was  under- 
standable. They  could  fight  and  die  for  It. 
It  united  IS  colonies  and  made  them  Into 
the  United  States  of  America. 

In  oonliislon.  In  delusion,  and  baited  on 
by  Uluslons.  we  IndlTlduals  today  are  being 
robbed  of  our  power  to  think  normally  or 
raason  Justly.  To  Judge  between  the  right 
and  the  wrong  becomes  almost  impossible. 

On  on*  subject  we  can  still  definitely  state 
our  opinion — nay  our  firm  belief.  Of  all 
ooun  tries  in  the  world— bad  as  things  may 
now  seem  or  become  in  the  near  future — 
the  United  States  of  Abaerica  is  the  best 
-yl*c«  for  humanity  to  live  and  affords  in- 
dmduals  the  greatest   opportunities. 

It  la  om  unpleasant  duty,  risking  the  mak- 
ing of  enemies  who  can  hurt  us.  to  do  our 
utmost  to  keep  for  unborn  children  what  was 
left  to  us  to  guard. 

MONTOOMZar  COTTNTT  COMSAOES 

Under  the  Communist  plan  of  government 
the  farmers  are  not  permitted  to  own  any 
cS  the  crop  which  they  grow.  Under  Nazi 
rule,  and  under  their  form  of  government, 
the  farmers  are  permitted  to  own  the  crops 
that  they  grow  but  the  governmental  con- 
trol and  restrictions  have  become  such  that 
the  word  "own"  has  lost  its  legal  significance. 

In  Montgomery  County,  as  well,  too,  the 
other  counties  and  States  throughout  these 
United  States,  the  recent  change  in  our 
Government's  dealings  with  the  farmers  has 
-brought  about  a  situation  more  closely  akin 
to  that  followed  in  Russia  and  Germany  than 
any  dare  to  admit.  We  are  not  endeavoring 
to  be  alarmists;  we  are  merely  stating  the 
facts. 

Witness,  if  you  will,  the  following.  It  Is 
In  no  wise  exaggerated,  save  for  the  use  of 
the  word  "comrade." 

Fanner  Jones  visits  on  the  farm  of  Parmer 
Brown  somewhere  In  upper  Montgomery 
County.  They  have  been  neighboring  farm- 
er* all  of  tbelr  lives.  They  are  exceptionally 
close  friends. 

Farmer  Jonbs.  Good  morning.  I  see  you 
have  a  large  wheat  crop.     Looks  good,  too. 

Farmer  BaowN.  Tes;  I  believe  FU  do  all 
right  with  my  wheat  this  year.  Ill  need  a 
good  bit  for  feeding  and  expect  to  sell  the 
reat.  I  planted  a  few  more  acres  this  year — 
a  Uttla  more  than  usual.  Hope  the  price 
goes  up. 


Farmer  Joivzs.  Did  I  understand  you  right 
when  I  thought  I  heard  you  say  that  you 
had  planted  a  larger  wheat  crop  this  year — 
a  few  more  acres,  I  thought  you  said? 

Farmer  Browh.  Yes;  I  m  expecting  to  sell 
about  the  same  amount  as  last  year,  but  I 
need  more  for  feeding.    Why? 

Farmer  Jonxs.  Brother,  you  didn't  go  above 
your  Government  allotment,  did  you?  No; 
I'm  certain  you  wouldn't  be  so  foolish. 

Farmer  BaowN.  It  doesn't  matter.  I'm  not 
in  the  Government  program.  I  wasn't  in 
last  year,  nor  the  year  before,  or  ever.  You 
see,  I  Just  don't  go  in,  and  even  though  I 
lose  some  advantages,  such  as  borrowing  on 
the  wheat  and  a  few  others,  I  still  can  grow 
and  dispose  of  what  I  want  to.  If  I  dont 
go  in  the  program,  I  can  grow  what  I  think 
this  farm  should  produce  to  pay  me  for  oper- 
ating it.  This  Is  a  small  farm  and  none  of 
my  crops  are  big. 

Farmer  J'onis.  Comrade  Brown,  you  might 
not  know  it  but  you  are  in  the  Government 
program  this  year  whether  you  want  it  cr 
not.  You're  right  in  the  middle  of  it.  You're 
going  to  have  to  pay  a  tax  on  all  the  wheat 
you  are  growing  over  ycur  allotment. 

Farmer  Bbown.  What's  come  over  you, 
Jones?  What's  this  comrade  stuff.  You 
sound  goofey  to  me.  I'm  not  in  any  pro- 
gram; I  feed  the  excess  and  sell  the  rest  at 
the  mill.  (Brown  cuts  a  stream  cf  tobacco 
Juice  at  a  varmint  hole  and  remarks  under 
his  breath,  "Comrade,  hmph.") 

Farmer  Joncb.  Comrade  Brown,  we  farmers 
are  now  calling  each  other  that  out  of  defer- 
ence to  the  new  program.  It's  spreading  like 
wildfire.  I  mean  the  comrade  part.  You  may 
as  well  adopt  it.  too.  You  have  been  made 
a  part  of  the  program  by  M  .  Big's  new  farm 
policy.  It  was  recently .vot  ;d  In  by  my  other 
comrades. 

And,  comrade,  dont  get  nasty;  it  won't  do 
you  any  good.  You  alnt  selling  that  wheat, 
or  any  wheat  for  that  matter,  'cause  It's 
boycott  wheat  at  the  mills  unless  you  get  the 
white  card.  Surely  you  have  heard  of  the 
white  card?  You  can  get  the  card  by  pay- 
ing the  tax.  The  tax  is  49  cents  for  each 
bushel.  You  gotta  pay  it  'cause  you  went 
over  your  allotment.  Me  I  knuckled  down 
and  am  better  off  than  you  by  working  less. 
It's  the  new  order  of  things. 

Fanner  Brown.  Comrade,  comrade,  com- 
rade, damn  that  comrade  business.  Damn 
the  word  comrade.  Listen,  Jones,  I'll  feed 
all  the  wheat.  I  ain't  paying  a  tax  of  49 
cents  a  bushel  for  growing  wheat  when  I 
didn't  want  to  Join  such  a  communistic  pro- 
gram. That's  strictly  communistic.  It's 
Just  like  being  in  Russia  or  Germany. 
(Brown  again  cuts  a  stream  of  tobacco  Juice 
at  the  varmint  hole  and  again  under  his 
breath,  "Comrade,  what's  the  matter  with 
this  bird — wish  his  pappy  was  here — he'd 
whale  tar  out  of  him — he'd  tan  his  hide,  the 
lazy  whelp — comrade,  the  guy's  screwy.") 

Farmer  Jonis.  I  sympathize  with  you  Com- 
rade Brown,  you  Just  don't  understand  the 
new  order.  I  forgive  your  abusive  lan- 
guage against  the  new  order,  for  you  know 
not  what  you  say.  But — you  can't  feed  the 
wheat  without  paytog  the  tax.  The  Govern- 
ment man  from  Washington  will  come  out 
and  collect  it. 

You  can  do  but  one  of  two  things.  If  you 
don't  want  to  pay  the  49  cents  a  bushel  tax 
you  can  either  give  It  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  destroy  it.  Either  one  or  the 
other,  nothing  else.  You  can't  keep  it,  eat 
it,  feed  it.  store  it.  sell  it.  or  give  it  away. 

Farmer  Bbown.  Are  you  sure? 

Farmer  Jones.  If  you  don't  believe  me, 
Comrade,  ask  the  Department  of  Agricultxire. 
One  of  the  comrades  there  will  be  glad  to 
verify  everything  I've  said. 

Farmer  Brown.  In  other  words,  a  small 
Montgomery  farmer  can  no  longer  grow  wheat 
crops,  and  In  what  amounts,  that  he  wants? 

Farmer  Jonxs.  Comrade  Brown,  It  is  the 
new  order. 


Farmer  Brown.  You  get  the  hell  off  my 
property,  you  — ,  you  — ,  you  — ,  comrade, 
you  — ." 

FINIS 

Leaving  off  the  word  "comrade."  such  Is 
the  plight  of  some  23  small  but  relatively 
successful  farmers  in  Montgomery  County. 

It  is  the  new  order. 


Eminent  Newspaper  Writer  Discusses 
Proposal  for  Meeting  Post-Defense 
Emergency 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  July  9, 1941 


ARTICLE    BY    CHARLES    G.    ROSS    IN    ST. 
LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  an  honor  to  be  able  to  in- 
clude with  my  remarks  the  following 
excellent  article  on  the  proposition  of 
a  post-defense  economic  commission,  by 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Ross,  one  of  America's 
outstanding  newspapermen: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  July  3, 
1941] 

National  Groups  Backing  Congriss'  Mova 
To  Meet  Post-Defense  Emergency — Two 
Plans  Under  Consideration  bt  Houss 
committes  ror  formation  ot  comicission 
To  Study  Problems  and  Recommend  Ap- 
propriate Legislation  To  Mm  Them 

(By  Charles  G.  Ross,  contributing  editor  of 
the  Post-Dispatch) 

Washington,  July  2. — Strong  outside  sup- 
port has  developed  for  resolutions  introduced 
In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner 
(Democrat),  New  York,  and  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Jerry  Voorhis  (Democrat). 
California,  calling  for  the  establishment  of 
a  commission  to  study  the  economic  prob- 
lems that  will  confront  the  Nation  at  the 
end  of  the  present  defense  emergency. 

Hearings  before  the  House  Labor  Commit- 
tee have  produced  a  wealth  of  testimony 
favorable  to  the  proposal  from  a  great  variety 
of  organizations.  Among  those  which  have 
supported  it  either  through  direct  testimony 
or  sympathetic  messages  are  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference,  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches, 
the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis, 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Railroad 
Brotherhoods,  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
United  States,  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  the  National  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women,  and  the  National  Grange. 

ALTERNATIVE  PROPOSALS 

Consideration  Is  being  given  by  the  House 
Labor  Committee  to  two  alternative  plans 
with  the  same  end  in  view — one,  for  a  post- 
emergency  economic  advisory  commission  of 
la  members,  of  whom  6  would  be  named 
by  the  President  and  0  would  come  from 
Congress;  and.'another,  for  a  similar  body  of 
24  members.  6  of  them  from  Congress  and 
S  each  to  be  &osen  by  the  President  Irom 
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the  executive  brancti  of  the  Government, 
farmers'  organizations,  laboi  unions,  business 
groups  consumer  cooperatives,  and  church 
'organizations. 

In  either  case  the  x)mmission  would  study 
the  problems  of  post -emergency  adjtistment, 
report  to  the  President  and  Congress  from 
time  to  time  on  the  lesults  of  its  inquiry,  and 
recommend  appropriate  legislation. 

brief,  is  to  formulate  a 
the  oncoming  of  depres- 


The  objective,  in 
program  to  prevent 
.<lon  after  the  defensje  emergency. 

"WILL  I  LDSE  MY  JOB?' 


"The  people,"  said 


Representative  Voorhm, 
In  arguing  for  promjt  action  on  the  proposal, 
"are  not  complaining  about  taxes  or  any 
sacrifices  that  may  be  required  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  country  But  everywhere  one  bears 
the  question,  "Whai  will  happen  when  the 
Government  stops  spending  all  this  money 
for  defense/    WUl  there  be  mlUions  of  unem- 

.      _         mil'       r     1 <_w       ....      _^11 


l\  I  lose  my  Job,  or  will 

_  vision   and    courage   in 

Washington  to  prevent  this  happening?' 
"Everyone  In  the  Ipnlted  States  realizes  that 
problem  has  got  to  be 
,'  as  we  have  known  It  ii  to 
survive.  Everyone  Inows  that  it  hasnl  been 
solved.  Everyone  imows  that  its  apparent 
current  reduction  li  due  to  the  tremendotis 
ezpendittires  by  the  Government  and  the  bil- 
lions of  excess  expenditures  over  revenues 


ployed  again?     WU 
there   be    sufBclent 


the  unemployment 
solved  if  democracy 


Over  a  long  period  of 


unemployment,  the  mere 


cost  of  relief  will  break  down  our  system. 

wish  to  preserve  our  de- 
^ economic  order,  it  is  Im- 
perative that  we  dtjvelop  plans  for  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  and  for  the  prevention  of 
ita  recurrence  at  ihe  close  of  the  present 
spending  period. 

"Once  we  have  pioved  we  can  do  this,  both 
the  people  of  America  and  the  people  of  other 
nations  will  begin  to  reallae  that  here  is  one 
Nation  which,  without  loss  of  liberty,  can 
gain  full  production  and  full  employment. 
Once  that  has  happened,  totalitarianism  la 
certainly  doomed.]  but  it  is  not  certainly 
doomed  untU  that  !day  comes." 

In  support  of  his  contfentlon  that  "a  funda- 
mental and  basic  answer"  must  be  found  to 
economic  maladjustments.  Repreaentatlve 
VooRBiB  ot  Califorbia  cited  some  of  the  re- 
cent finifingit  of  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Oommltiee  (the  OTiIahoney  com- 
mittee) : 

Technology  will  continue  to  Increase  labor 
productivity.  dlspi««  akllled  occupations  and 
reduce  tinit  lal)or '  coats.  In  the  absente  of 
effective  oSt^ting  forces,  economic  and  social 
distress  may  be  expected  to  accumulate 

The  existence  o(  a  large  amotmt  of  long- 
term  unemployment  indicates  a  lack  of  bal- 
ance between  labor-displacing  effects  and  the 
compensatory  forces  presumed  to  be  Inherent 
In  our  economic  iystem' 

Among    benefit^    promised    by    economic 

theory  to  offaet  tae  evils  of  the  machine  are 

wages,  shorter  hotin,  and 

Industries. 

use  of  price  reductions  la 


lower  prices,  hight 
development  of  nc 
Refusal  to  mak^ 


characteristic  of  nechanlzed  Industry.    Price- 


fixing  agreements 


THE 


distinctly  remote 


among  competltore  are  the 
rule  rather  than  tie  exception. 

Even  during  periods  of  greatest  wage  In- 
creases, unit  laboi'  costs  decline,  because  ad- 
vances in  averag*  hourly  earnings  are  gen- 
erally exceeded  b^  still  greater  increases  of 
output  per  man-liour. 


NORMAL  WEEK 


Further  curtailment  of  working  hours  Is 


,  since  legislation  has  es- 
tablished and  public  opinion  has  accepted 
the  40-hour  week  as  the  norm  of  employment. 

With  the  possijle  exception  of  the  Diesel 
engine,  there  is  ii  sight  no  great  new  peace 
Industry  offering  promise  of  taking  up  any 
significant  proportion  of  unemployment. 

While  technology  creates  tremendous  eco- 
nomic problems   hrough  labor  displacement. 


It  also  induces  concentration  which  impedes 
the  operation  of  price  reductions. 

A  state  of  serious  unbalance  exists  today. 
Under  present  conditions  it  is  likely  not  only 
to  continue  but  to  become  even  more  pro- 
nounced. 

The  perelstence  of  mass  unemployment  in 
the  United  States,  despite  marked  economic 
recovery,  and  the  growing  emphasis  on  tech- 
nological advance  should  cause  grave  concern 
to  all  thoughtful  persons  who  seek  the 
preservation  of  democracy. 

DRIVtNC   IMPULSES 

"There  are  only  two  Impulses,"  Voorhis 
continued,  "that  can  drive  men  to  the 
greatest  and  most  sustained  effort  and  sacri- 
fice. One  is  the  Impulse  of  desperation  that 
comes  to  people  when  they  must  fight  for 
survival  Itself.  Such  is  the  impulse  behind 
the  British  people  today.  But,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  the  plain  truth  is  that  the 
American  people  do  not  today  feel  any  such 
Impulse  of  desperation. 

"The  other  Impulse,  and  the  only  one  that 
Is  adequate  to  call  forth  an  all-out  effort. 
Is  the  impulte  of  an  ideal,  an  ideal  that  has 
some  religious  meaning  in  It,  an  ideal  and 
a  hope  of  a  tomorrow  that  will  be  definitely 
and  clearly  better  than  today  has  been.  It 
Is  upon  the  awakening  of  such  an  ideal  In 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people  that  we 
must  today  depend  completely.  And  whether 
or  not  it  is  to  be  awakened  depends  pri- 
marily on  how  well  the  Congress  and  the 
other  leadera  of  the  Nation  do  their  Job." 


War  Questioiiiiaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  SAUTHOFF 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  July  9. 1941 


LETTER   AND  BALLOT  MAILED    BY   HON. 
HARRY  SAUTHOFF,  OF  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
mailing  a  letter,  together  with  a  ballot, 
to  every  voter  in  my  district.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  ballot  is  to  get  an  expres- 
sion of  the  views  of  the  people  of  my 
district  on  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  people  of  my  district  are  in  favor 
of  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  present  World  War.  The  letter 
and  ballot  are  as  follows: 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 

Washington. 
To  AU  Voters  of  the  Second  CongresaiOTial 
District  of  Wisconsin: 

Everyone  realizes  that  we  are  face  to  face 
with  war.  That  issue  may  have  to  be  de- 
cided in  the  near  future. 

Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  declare 
war  under  our  Constitution.  As  your  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress,  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
vote  on  that  Issue. 

How  would  you  have  me  vote — for  or 
against  war? 

At  this  critical  hour,  the  question  of  peace 
or  war  means  more  than  anything  else  In 
your  life.    War  affects  every  one  of  ua. 

In  order  that  I  may  have  an  expreaslon  of 
opinion  from  the  second  district,  I  urge  you 
to  mark  the  enclosed  ballot  and  return  it  to 


me  at  once.    You  need  not  sign  your  name; 
Just  vote  and  drop  the  ballot  into  a  mail  Xmx. 

This  is  not  done  because  I  have  changed 
my  views.  They  are  the  same  as  they  were 
In  1917.  I  merely  want  to  know  how  you 
stand. 

Therefore.  I  urge  you  to  mark  your  ballot 
and  mail  it  today.  All  that  is  necessary  Is 
to  mark  and  mall  the  enclosed  card.  You  do 
not  have  to  sign  your  name  to  the  ballot; 
sign  only  If  you  wish. 
Sincerely  youra, 

Barry  SAUTBorr. 

BALLOT 

The  United  States  ahould 

Enter  the  war ..-- — —  D 

Stay  out  of  the  w»r —  D 

Name .— — — — — — — — — — — 

Address 

(Signature  optional) 

Please  return  this  ballot  within  8  daya  of 

receipt. 

Harry  SauTHOfr. 


Navy  for  Free^oM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  J.  CAPOZZOU 

or  MKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9. 1941 


ADDRESSES  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  ADOLPHUB 
ANDREWS.  UNITED  STATES  NAVY.  AND 
MAJ.  GEN.  IRVING  J.  PHILLIPSON. 
UNITED  STATES  ARMY 


Mr.  CAPOZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  an 
address  delivered  by  Rear  Admiral  Adol- 
phus  Andrews.  United  States  Navy,  Com- 
mandant Third  Naval  District  and  Com- 
mander North  Atlantic  Naval  Coastal 
Frontier,  before  the  Society  of  Tammany 
or  Columbian  Order,  in  the  Great  Wig- 
wam. Union  Square,  New  York,  on  July 
2, 1941.  in  celebration  of  the  one  hundred 
and  sixty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  one 
himdred  and  fifty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  society. 

I  also  include  an  address  delivered  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Irving  J.  PhilUpson,  United 
States  Army  on  the  same  occasion,  at  the 
same  time  and  place. 

The  addresses  follow: 

address    or    REAR    ADMIRAL    ATOLPHtJS    ANDtXWS 

Distinguished  guests,  gentlemen,  it  Is  » 
high  privilege  and  a  great  pleasure  for  me 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  addressing  you  on 
this  occasion,  marking  as  it  does  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty-fifth  annual  Independ- 
ence Day  celebration  of  yotir  distinguished 
organization. 

The  Society  of  Tammany  was  organized  Just 
after  the  Revolutionary  War  not  only  as  a 
symbol  of  our  philosophy  of  government,  but 
also  as  a  living,  vital  force  ir  Its  development. 
At  that  time  there  were  many  persons  who 
thought  that  the  United  SUtes  and  its  demo- 
cratic principles  of  government  could  not 
long  stirvlve  Even  then  there  were  those 
who  were  working  subverslvely  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  young  country  and  the  dissi- 
pation of  hard- won  freedom.  These  forces  are 
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up. 


I  new  order. 


I  8  each  to  be  chosen  by  the  President  from 
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ttt  work  again  today.  The  same  contribution 
to  the  Ideals  of  freedom  which  Tammany 
contributed  In  those  critical  days  of  our  coun- 
try's nascence  is  sorely  needed  once  again. 

The  Archives  Building  In  Washington  car- 
ries •  very  Important  and  interesting  Inscrip- 
tion: "TThe  past  la  the  prologue  of  the  pres- 
ent." Today  we  are  confronted  with  the 
grave  question  of  whether  this  world  Is  to 
find  Its  way  to  the  high  levels  of  peace  and 
happiness,  or  whether  nations  will  be  forced 
beck  Into  a  dark  age  of  brutality  and  spiritual 
death.  In  spite  of  oxir  efforts  In  armament 
limitations.  In  spite  of  our  hvmianltarlan 
Ideals  and  oiir  endeavors  to  maintain  peace 
among  nations,  the  dictators  have  forced  upon 
vs  a  problem  the  solving  of  which  will  rep- 
reeent  the  prologue  of  our  way  of  life  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Every  llberty-lovlng 
American  knows  the  only  possible  solution 
to  that  problem  and  will  not  hesitate  to 
achieve  it.  whatever  the  costs. 

In  our  oath  as  naval  ofOcers  we  solemnly 
swear  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
UiUted  SUtee  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic.  Gentlemen,  we  are  faced  with 
both  today.  The  first  Is  the  Navys  sphere; 
but  to  a  great  extent  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
patriotic  American  to  ferret  out  and  subdue 
every  un-American  element  within  our 
Nation 

The  history  oit  the  United  State*  has  shown 
that  to  safeguard  otir  Nation  we  cannot  re- 
main supine  until  the  enemy  Is  at  our  door. 
The  American  way  of  llle  callr  tor  something 
more  than  mere  physical  security  of  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States.  It 
tnslats  \ipon  the  equal  recognition  and  op- 
portunity for  trade  and  peaceful  Intercourse 
throughout  the  world 

In  181S  we  took  up  arms  against  England 
to  Instire  the  proper  respect  and  safety  for 
American  seamen  on  the  high  seas.  Three 
years  later  we  sent  otir  fleet  Into  the  Medi- 
terranean to  fight  the  Barbery  pirates  to  In- 
■ore  the  safety  of  American  merchant  vessels 
embarked  on  peaceful  trade  In  that  area. 
The  Boxer  Rebellion  in  China,  the  defense  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  Venezuelan  Inci- 
dent with  Oermany— Vera  Crua  In  1914— all 
of  theee  are  hlstcHlca)  proofs  of  our  tradl- 
ttooal  stand  for  oxir  rlgtt::  on  the  high  seas 
•nd  throughout  the  world. 

During  the  lulls  of  relative  peace  and  proe- 
perlty.  America  has  curiously  drifted  toward 
narrow  isolationism;  yet  every  crisis  In  our 
country's  history  bas  proved  the  necessity 
for  the  active  defense  of  cur  rights  wherever 
threatened.  There  la  no  such  thing  as  eternal 
and  ultimate  security  for  our  philosophy  of 
government.  At  no  given  time  can  we  aflard 
to  arm  ourselves,  then  sit  beck  and  relax 
our  vigilance,  with  the  assurance  that  we 
are  forever  safe  from  subversive  ideologies 

Democracy  by  Its  very  nature  is  dynamic, 
and  Its  defense  thus  mus,.  also  be  an  active, 
ever-continuing  process.  It  is  a  paradox  that 
the  very  proepenty  of  our  country  grew  out 
of  our  world-trade  relationships.  In  lush 
days  we  are  apt  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  that 
hard- won  altuation  wlthoui  remembering  the 
sacrlfloes  necessary  for  Its  achievement  or 
the  obligations  and  safeguards  essential  to 
Its  preservation. 

The  Navy  la  the  flghtlnc  expression  of 
democracy.  As  a  fundamental  part  of  ovu 
Nation,  it  has  undergone  periods  of  great 
expansion  when  the  dangers  to  democracy 
have  alarmed  us.  Then  when  danger  re- 
cedes, the  Navy  has  been  perilously  reduced 
through  the  ensiling  years  of  false  security. 

Today  we  are  feverishly  trying  to  make  up 
(or  the  short-slghtedneas  of  the  I920's.  when 
we  permitted  our  fleet  to  be  drastically  re- 
duced. We  know  now  tha.  the  world  is  not 
ripe  for  an  Idealistic  reduction  of  armaments 
and  a  substitution  of  arbitration  for  armies 
and  negotiation  for  navies. 

We  are  now  in  the  middle  of  the  greatest 
navml  expansion  program  in  our  country's 


history.  In  time  we  will  complete  this  pro- 
gram and  again  may  face  the  future  with  con- 
fidence. But  until  that  time  ovir  every  en- 
ergy must  be  bent  toward  the  goal  of  re- 
trieving, m  the  shortest  possible  time,  the 
grave  oversights  of  yesterday. 

It  takes  time  to  build  ships,  to  equip  bases, 
to  train  men  We  are  getting  along  with  that 
program.  Already  two  of  our  new  battleships 
have  been  commissioned.  Our  outlying  bases 
are  being  established  and  equipped  with  the 
utmost  speed  Unfortunately,  good  inten- 
tions are  not  enough  The  task  which  may 
well  be  assigned  to  our  Navy  in  the  fateful 
months  ahead  may  be  gigantic  Every  day, 
every  minute  saved  Is  vlUd  to  the  security 
of  our  Nation. 

My  duty  as  commander  of  the  third  naval 
disuict  brings  me  In  close  contact  with  thou- 
sands of  civilian  workers,  most  of  whom  are 
employed  In  our  great  shipbuilding  program 
We  have  In  the  navy  yard  some  20.000  civilians 
who  are  cooperating  100  percent  and  who.  by 
their  loyalty,  should  be  an  Inspiration  to  all 
of  us.  They  realize  the  need  for  speed  In  this 
building  program.  Their  spirit  of  unity  and 
teamwork  is  an  assiirance  of  success  for  our 
coimtry  in  this  race  against  time,  in  this 
battle  for  preparedness. 

Even  as  this  great  democracy  bas  progressed 
and  changed  to  meet  new  world  conditions, 
so  has  our  Navy  developed  to  fulfill  its  pro- 
tective funcUon.  We  are  improving  our 
methods  of  fighting  every  day.  We  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  sad  but  valuable  lessons 
being  learned  by  England.  New  protection  in 
our  ships,  new  offensive  weapons,  new  meth- 
ods of  operation— all  are  Incorporated  after 
proper  evaluation.  For  example,  we  now  find 
that  portholes,  particularly  near  the  water 
line,  are  a  source  of  weakness  In  bombing 
attacks;  so  we  are  eliminating  them.  We 
are  evolving  now  methods  of  combating  the 
submarine  and  airplane  menace. 

Shore  establishments  exist  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  needs  of  the  fleet. 
While  we  are  working  night  and  day  to  meet 
these  needs  in  the  construction  of  new  ships 
and  the  repair  and  overhaul  of  old  onea,  we 
are  also  giving  every  assistance  to  Great 
Britain.  H^r  heroic  stand  In  this  conflict 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  all  freedom -lov- 
ing men. 

Sea  power  has  determined  the  destinies  of 
nations  thro\:ighout  history.  Today  I  am  con- 
vinced that  sea  power  will  be  the  decisive  fac- 
tor In  the  present  conflict.  The  seas  must  be 
kept  free  for  the  peoples  and  commerce  of  all 
nations.  It  is  only  through  sea  power  that 
this  can  be  accomplished 

Of  course,  the  air  arm  of  sea  power  assumes 
an  ever- Increasing  Importance.  We  are  not 
content  that  the  United  States  Navy  today 
possesses  the  best  naval  aviation  force  in  the 
world.  We  recognize  that  It  must  be  ex- 
panded even  more  than  the  other  branches  of 
the  Navy.  It  must  be  given  more  importance 
as  the  ship-based  fighting  wings  of  sea  power. 
Our  two  oceans  are  not  mere  barriers  pre- 
venting aggression  against  us.  They  are  the 
lanes  of  our  commerce,  over  which  we  achieved 
our  greatness.  We  cannot  retire  smugly  be- 
hind them  In  safety.  We  must  protect  them, 
even  If  that  means  temporarily  turning  them 
into  the  battle  areas  of  democracy. 

You  gentlemen  are  met  here  this  evening, 
as  you  have  been  gathered  throtigh  so  many 
years  in  the  past,  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  On  this 
occasion  I  suggest  that  this  observance  be  re- 
served not  for  a  celebration  of  the  fruits  of 
the  democracy  we  have  achieved  but  rather 
for  a  stem  dedication  to  the  serloiis  task  of 
defending  It  In  this  time  of  danger.  We  must 
not  permit  ourselves  to  be  so  softened  through 
the  enjoyment  of  our  democracy  that  we  can 
no  longer  vigorously  defend  It.  This  is  the 
time  for  a  serious  evaluation  of  our  priceless 
heritage  and  a  firm  resolve  on  the  part  of 
every  American  to  make  the  necessary  sacri- 


fices to  Insure  Its  preservation.    There  Is  a 
time  for  argument  and  a  time  for  action. 

As  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  decide  national  policy,  not  for  us  to 
decide  whether  there  be  war  or  peace;  it  is  for 
us  to  maintain  at  maximum  efficiency  evtry 
ship,  every  naval  instrument  placed  in  our 
hands,  to  be  prepared  for  any  eventuality,  to 
be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  defend 
America  with  everything  at  our  command 
No  navy  in  the  world  today  has  finer  or  more 
patriotic  officers  and  men,  each  and  every  one 
of  whom  takes  his  Job  seriously  and  Is  ready 
to  give  his  all  for  his  country.  As  In  the  past, 
gentlemen.  I  assure  you  that  your  Navy  stand 
ready  today  with  decks  cleared  and  stripped 
for  action. 

ALOBZS8  or  MAJ.  SEN.  nvnVO   3.  FBILLIPSOM   TO 
SOC^JTT   or  TAJfMANT.   JULY    3,    1941 

I  need  not  tell  ou  how  deeply  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  of  being  with  you  today  to 
commemorate  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  American  Independence 
and  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-fourth  cele- 
bration of  the  founding  of  the  Society  of 
Tammany  of  New  York.  These  meetings  are 
steeped  In  tradition,  and  my  thoughts  inev- 
itably revert  to  the  stirring  events  which 
animated  the  oeglnnlng  of  the  Republic  and 
enliven  Its  early  history.  The  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty—blood brothers  of  the  Tammany  so- 
cieties— resisted  the  efforts  of  the  mother 
country  In  its  eLorts  to  curtail  the  liberties 
of  the  American  Colonies  and  actively  par- 
ticipated In  the  struggle  for  Independence. 
As  far  back  as  1T72  the  first  Tammany  So- 
ciety was  established  In  Philadelphia  The 
New  York  society  .n  whose  honor  we  assemble 
here  was  founded  11  years  after  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  a 
year  before  the  ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

It  purposed  to  preserve  the  rights  for  which 
Its  founders  had  fought:  to  promote  and 
cherish  union  between  the  States;  to  foster 
affection  and  kindness  for  one  another  and 
to  assist  the  families  of  veterans.  How  well 
It  has  succeeded  in  these  commendable  pur- 
poses I  need  not  remind  you  Let  us  rather 
consider  briefly  Its  contribution  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Nation  since,  at  this  time,  na- 
tional defense  Is  again  of  urgent  and  vital 
concern  to  every  one  of  us. 

Pounded  as  it  was  by  a  group  of  fighting 
men  that  had  risked  their  all  In  the  struggle 
to  free  the  Thirteen  Colonies  from  British 
domination,  the  Tammany  Society  has  sup- 
ported the  Government  and  contributed 
freely  of  Its  manhood  and  of  Its  treasure 
whenever  danger  threatened  Its  national- 
defense  record  merits  repetition  wherever 
valor  and  sacrifice  are  recounted.  Through 
a  century  and  a  half  of  conspicuous  service 
this  society  has  Invariably  arrayed  Itself  on 
the  side  of  those  who  believe  that  "eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty  " 

In  1812.  the  Tammany  Society  stood 
squarely  behind  the  declaration  of  war 
against  England;  It  strongly  supported  the 
hero  of  New  Orleans  In  his  struggle  against 
nullification;  it  favored  the  annexation  of 
Texas  by  force  if  necessary.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War,  it  raised  and  equipped 
at  Its  own  expense,  the  Tammany  Jackson 
Guard,  Forty-second  New  York  Infantry,  and 
several  other  regiments  and  brigades  were 
recruited  and  equipped  In  1861  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Tammany  Society.  On  Cemetery 
Ridge,  at  Gettysburg,  near  the  "Clump  of 
Trees"  stands  the  Tammany  Regiment  monu- 
ment In  honor  of  the  magnificent  stand  that 
organization  made  In  stopping  Pickett's 
charge.  Before  the  stone  wall  on  the  edge 
of  the  Fredericksburg  Cemetery,  the  Forty- 
second  Regiment  gallantly  advanced  under 
the  heaviest  of  fires  and  many  brave  soldiers 
laid  down  their  lives  on  that  bloody  field. 
At  Antletam,  Balls  Bluff,  Williamsburg,  like 
deeds  of  valor  are  attested.   The  Forty-second 
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Regiment,  in  all 
engagements,     or 
conflicts. 

Then,     In     1808. 
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took  part  In  96  battles  or 
which     19    vrare     major 


,     ._     ._         Tammany    raised     and 

equipped  a  regiment  to  participate  In  the 
Bpanish-Amerlcan  War  and  tendered  Its  serv- 
ices to  President  McKlnley.  That  this  regi- 
ment was  never  mustered  into  the  service. 
In  no  way  dimls  the  glory  of  Tammany's 
willingness  to  accept  Its  accustomed  role.  No 
less  gallant  were  the  sons  of  Tammany  who 
participated  In  ihe  first  World  War.  Their 
fighting  qualitle|s  and  will  to  win  brought 
honor  and  distinction  to  the  commands  with 
which  they  served. 

And  so  we  ol  the  Army  today  pay  our 
respects  to  the  Imeli  of  Tammany  for  their 
gallant  and  patriotic  services  extending  over 
150  years.  And  the  end  Is  not  yet.  The 
United  States  again  faces  an  emergency  and 
the  sons  of  Tamrnany  once  more  are  in  train- 
ing for  any  eventuality  which  may  require 
their  service. 

Much  has  be«n  published  recently  pur- 
porting to  show  the  changes  In  methods  of 
warfare  which  the  present  struggle  abroad 
Is  disclosing  and  criticizing  the  alleged  fail- 
ure of  our  Army  to  accommodate  Its  organi- 
sation, training,  armament,  and  personnel,  as 
well  as  Itself  to  these  changed  conditions. 
Generally,  these  criticisms  pertain  to  an  In- 
suiBclency  of  air  corps  and  armored  divi- 
sions In  our  organization,  old-fashioned 
leadership  reluctant  to  rely  on  "all  out" 
blitzkrieg,  the  need  for  new  weapons  and 
the  improvement  of  old  ones,  slow  promotion 
and  senility  at  the  top,  establishment  of  a 
separate  Air  Corps,  the  substitution  of  civilian 
research  and  manufacture  for  the  arse- 
nals, employment  of  civilians  to  replace 
military  perfonnel  and  the  elimination  of 
the  traditional  barriers  between  the  different 
branches  of  the  Army.  Were  I  prepared  to 
reply  to  such  criticisms  the  time  available 
to  me  Is  too  limited  to  allow  even  a  begin- 
ning. However,  these  are  subjects  concerning 
which  there  has  been  much  controversy  since 
the  World  War.  There  are  two  sides  to  each 
of  the  questions  Involved  and  the  critics  are 
presenting  but  part  of  one  side  and  that 
side  based  on  interpretations  not  alwaya 
Justified  by  the  facts.  I  only  ask  In  the 
words  of  your  distinguished  sachem  that 
you  "take  a  look  at  the  record"  before  you 
accept  these  criticisms  at  their  full  value. 

I  enter  no  claim  that  mistakes  have  not 
been  made,  for  the  one  most  likely  to  make 
mistakes  In  public  affairs  is  he  that  does 
things.  I  also  realize  that  were  our  fore- 
sight as  good  as  our  hindsight  we  would  be 
much  better  off.  As  far  back  as  1933,  the 
year  that  Hitler  came  Into  office,  the  then 
Chief  of  Staff  of  our  Army  stated  in  his  an- 
nual report:  "As  much  as  at  any  other  time 
in  our  history,  the  Army's  efficiency  should 
engage  the  earnest  attention  of  every  loyal 
citizen.  It  Is  my  conviction  that  at  this 
moment  the  Army's  strength  In  personnel 
and  mat6rlel  and  Its  readiness  for  employ- 
ment are  below  the  danger  line.  I  consider 
it  of  the  most  urgent  ImporUnce  to  the 
United  States  that  this  condition  be  recti- 
fied without  delay." 

Another  common  source  of  misinforma- 
tion Is  the  tendency  to  interpret  each  event 
that  occurs  abroad  as  directly  and  imme- 
diately affecting  the  operation  of  our  Army. 
It  is  a  weU -established  principle  of  logic  that 
a  general  truth  can  only  be  arrived  at  from 
an  infinite  number  of  Individual  Instances. 
To  Interpret  correctly  a  particular  event,  one 
must  be  familiar  with  all  the  circumstances 
surrounding  it  in  order  to  be  able  to  assure 
himself  that  it  Is  comparable  to  other  situa- 
tions. Otherwise,  Switzerland  might  find 
herself  building  a  navy. 

Germany,  located  as  it  Is  in  the  middle  of 
Europe,  has  been  able  tc  plan  meticulously 
how  to  conduct  a  war  against  any  of  its 
neighbors  and  has  been  able  to  make  its 
organization,  armament,  training,  and  per- 
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sonnel  conform  to  the  conditions  under 
which  It  was  apparent  that  it  would  wage 
war.  Exact  planning  Is  far  more  difficult  In 
our  situation,  as  our  Army  must  be  prepared 
to  fight  wherever  Its  services  are  reqtiired. 
This  difference  in  missions  vitally  affects  all 
the  complicated  elements  which  enter  Into 
the  building  of  a  modern  army. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  In  preparing 
the  coimtry  and  the  Army  for  their  respective 
roles  In  national  defense.  That  there  Is  still 
much  to  be  done,  and  that  the  time  for  doing 
It  may  be  pitifully  short,  no  Informed  person 
can  doubt.  That  changes  to  Improve  per- 
formance will  constantly  occur  Is  equally 
apparent.  Nor  Is  there  the  slightest  objec- 
tion to  Just  criticism,  provided  It  Is  con- 
structive and  honest.  Such  criticism  Is 
patriotic  and  obviously  a  public  duty.  At 
this  time  your  country  and  your  Army  are 
facing  the  greatest  emergency  that  Las  con- 
fronted them  since  the  attack  on  Fort  Sump- 
ter.  Success  depends  In  no  small  part  on 
the  loyal  support  of  the  American  people. 
Your  society  has  Invariably  thrown  Its  whole- 
hearted support  behind  the  Government  In 
every  crisis  that  has  occurred  for  the  past  155 
years.  No  higher  tribute  can  be  paid  to  any 
group  or  element.  It  Is  In  the  light  of  such 
patriotic  devotion  that  we  can  gaze  Into  the 
future  with  equanimity. 


Botdeneck  Arguments 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 


Mr.   WASIELEWSKI.     Mr.    Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  July  6, 
1941: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  July  6, 1941] 
BomxNSCK  ABCTTiaurra 

Add  to  the  list  of  Inconsistent  opposition 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  the  testimony 
of  the  Great  Lakes  skipper  who  Is  afraid  that 
tramp  ocean  steamers  might  run  the  lake 
vessels  out  of  business.  With  the  ocean  trade 
crying  for  cargo  carriers  (and  It  will  be  crying 
for  them  for  years  to  come ) ,  the  ships  would 
all  desert  such  a  fine  opportimlty  and  crowd 
into  the  Lakes. 

The  antiwaterway  arguments  are  getting 
thinner  and  thinner.  It  might  be  of  Interest 
at  this  point  Just  to  call  the  roU  on  them,  to 
see  what  they  are  like. 

The  port  of  New  York  is,  of  course,  against 
the  waterway.  It  wants  all  the  trade  to  go 
through  its  bottleneck. 

The  port  of  Boston  has  registered  Its  op- 
position with  the  congressional  committee 
now  holding  hearings  on  the  latest  prc^>osal 
to  build.  Look  at  a  map  and  you  see  why. 
Boston,  like  New  York,  Is  on  a  detour  for 
trade  between  Europe  and  the  American  Mid- 
dle West.  The  way  to  keep  the  detour  open 
Is  to  keep  the  main  road  blocked. 

Louisiana  has  filed  a  protest  with  the  com- 
mittee. It  Is  afraid  that  the  State-owned 
wharves  at  New  Orleans  will  get  less  busi- 
ness. This  runs  counter  to  the  common-sense 
fact  that  trade  which  should  go  by  New  Or- 


leans will  go  that  way  anyhow,  and  trade 
which  ought  not,  should  not  be  forced  to 
do  so. 

Analyze  all  theee  arguments  and  you  find 
a  common  base — that  of  self-interest.  Mean- 
while, 40,000,000  people  In  the  Lake  Sutea 
must  sit  and  wait,  blocked  from  tidewater 
except  through  the  bottleneck  ports  that  al- 
ready exist.  The  potential  shipbuilding  in* 
dustry  on  the  Lakes  must  wait.  The  union 
of  American  and  Canadian  defenses  that 
would  be  promoted  by  the  waterway  must 
get  along  without  It. 

For  o^er  2  decades  now,  since  the  water- 
way becimie  an  active  Issue  during  the  first 
World  War,  we  have  had  this  kind  of  fool- 
ing and  Jockeying.  The  war  Itself  taught  us 
the  necessity  of  opening  up  the  Lakes.  Op- 
ponents said  we  could  not  start  It  then  be- 
cause we  were  too  busy  with  mUltary  affairs. 
During  22  years  of  peace  they  defeated  It 
on  other  grounds.  Now  they  say  It  would 
Interfere  vrtth  the  defense  program — they  are 
back  to  the  arguments  of  1918.  If  we  got 
out  of  our  present  difficulties,  they  would 
switch  back  to  the  peace  arguments,  those 
of  the  twenUes  and  thirties.  When  some 
future  war  came  along,  we  would  be  too  busy 
once  more. 

This  ring-around  the-rosle  Is  getting  mo- 
notonous. Let's  build  the  waterway  now,  for 
this  and  succeeding  generations. 


The  Townsend  Plan — Real  National 
Defenst 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH,  OT 
WASHINGTON.  AT  THE  SIXTH  NA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION  OF  THE  TOWN- 
SEND  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA  AT  BUFFALO. 
N.  Y.,  JULY  8,  1941. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  insert  the  address  which  I  de- 
livered before  the  sixth  national  conven- 
tion of  the  Townsend  Clubs  of  America 
at  Bulfalo,  N.  Y.,  July  3, 1941: 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Doctor  Townsend,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  and  delegates  to  this 
great  national  convention,  I  am  happy,  in- 
deed, to  have  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
being  with  you  on  this  auspicious  occasion 
and  to  again  deliver  a  message,  as  I  have 
at  our  previous  national  conventions,  in  re- 
gard to  our  progress  toward  final  victory. 
It  is  a  pleasant  experience,  I  am  sure,  for  all 
of  us,  to  meet  In  the  Honeymooners'  Para- 
dise, which  Niagara  Falls  Is  often  called,  and 
I  know  that  many  of  our  fine  Townsend 
couples  are  making  It  a  real  honeymoon, 
which  wUl  recall  Joyous  memories  of  the  one 
which  they  spent  together  some  years  ago. 

OTTX   NATIONAZ.  CXISIS 

My  fellow  Americans,  we  are  living  In  one 
of  the  most  crucial  periods  of  human  his- 
tory, perhaps  the  most  crucial  of  all  time. 
The  peace-loving  people  of  15  nations,  not 
one  of  which  desired  to  go  to  war  and  nearly 
every  one  of  which  declared  a  policy  of  neu- 
trality, have  been  overrun  by  Uie  most  onMl 
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kval  expaiMlon  program  In  our  countryl 


every  American  to  make  the  necessary  sacrl-    I  dee<ls  of  valor  are  attested.   The  Forty-s«^cond 
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and  powerful  military  machine  the  world  has 
ever  seen— Atistria.  Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
Norway.  Denmark.  Holland.  Belgium.  Luxem- 
burs.  France.  RiunanU,  Hungary,  Btilgarla. 
Yugoslavia.  Greece,  and  also  Italy,  for  Italy 
baa- been  taken  over  by  Hitler  and  completely 
subjugated  to  the  Nazi  regime.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  bow  long  Bussla  can  withstand 
tbe  oailaught  of  the  Nazi  war  machine. 

^.-^Wbrld  event*  of  the  past  2  yeara  have  com- 
pelled  MB  to  undertake  the  greatest  and  most 
costly  national -defense  program  in  our  entire 
history.  We  have  had  to  look  some  very 
grim  facU  In  the  face  and  become  realistic 
tn  regard   to  the  menace   which   threatens 

"^otir  own  future  as  a  democracy  and  a  free 
people.  We  have  been  forced,  relucuntly  and 
perhaps  all  too  slowly,  to  realize  that  aid  to 
Britain  and  the  other  democraclea  Is  an  in- 
stirance  policy  to  Insure  our  own  safety  and 
■ecwlty  and.  If  poeelble.  to  keep  war  away 
flom  the  aboree  of  America.  U  our  aid  to 
the  democracies  falls  to  prove  effecUve.  and 
RussU  succumb*.  It  U  altogether  probable 
that  Hitler  and  his  Axis  partners.  Japan  and 
Italy.  wlU  In  the  very  near  future  also  at- 
tempt to  overrun  the  following  countries: 
Turkey.  Spain.  Portugal,  the  French  colonlea 
in  Africa.  China,  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
Sweden.  Switzerland,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
»re.  and  Great  Britain,  whose  Navy  not  only 
protecU  the  Kngllsh  Channel  but  also  the 
Atlantic  Ocean— the  sea  lane  to  America— 
aa  well. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  and  openly 
avowed  and  written  In  official  documents  so 
often  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  their 
IntenUons  that  the  Axis  dictators,  as  soon  as 
they  have  completed  these  conquesU,  wUl  im- 
mediately devote  their  efforts  to  the  penetra- 
tion and  conquest  of  Argentina.  ChUe.  BrazU, 
the  less  important  naUons  of  South  and  Cen- 
tral America,  and  Mexico,  which  may  prove 
a  comparatively  easy  task  for  these  countries 
are  defenseless  against  modem  warfare.  The 
dictators'  plans,  their  blue  prints  and  their 
time  tables  are  being  rapidly  translated  into 
actuality,  relentlessly  and  ruthlessly  They 
have  proclaimed  that  the  world  cannot  exist 
half  totalitarian  and  half  democratic  and 
that  they  intend  to  make  it  all  totalitarian. 
They  intend  to  continue  their  conquests  until 
they  have  completely  encircled  and  truly 
isolated  Canada  and  tfce  United  SUtes.  a  fact 
which  becomer  more  evident  with  the  passing 
of  each  day. 


CUB  ■ritiaiB  TO 


OUT  or  WAS 


Prealdent  Roosevelt  and  Congress  have  put 
forth  every  possible  effort  to  keep  our  country 
out  of  war  and  how  well  we  have  succeeded  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  we  are  practically  the 
only  nation  In  the  world  which  has  not  s\if- 
fercd  any  loss  of  life  or  property.  In  view 
of  all  the  hazards  and  dangers  to  which  we 
have  been  exposed,  and  the  difflctilties  with 
which  we  have  had  to  contend,  this  is  a  re- 
markable achievement  How  thoughtless  and 
unteaaonable  are  those  who.  m  the  face  of  this 
record,  can  And  it  in  their  minds  and  hearts 
to  accuse  President  Roosevelt  and  thoee  who 
have  supported  him  of  warmongering  and 
seeking  to  thrust  xis  into  war.  President 
Roosevelt  has  shown  more  patience  and  toler- 
atkm  and  submitted  to  greater  threats  and 
danger*  to  our  safety  and  future  as  a  free 
nation  than  all  the  war  Presidents  in  our 
history-  combined.  Including  Washington. 
Lincoln.  IfcKlnley.  and  Wilson.  Let  us  read 
our  hlst<vles. 

TBS  raoTLS's  axsPOHsmnxTT 

Bow  vital  and  important  is  it  to  the  United 
States  that  our  aid  to  Britain  and  the  remain- 
ing democracies  is  delivered  in  time  to  pre- 
vent their  defeat  and  the  capture  and 
deatniction  of  the  British  Navyf  It  Is  for  the 
American  people,  for  you.  and  you,  and  you. 
and  all  the  men,  women,  and  children  of 
Amertoa.  to  answer  that  question,  for  upon 
yoa.  and  jour  children,  and  yotir  children's 


children,  will  descend   the  blessing   or   the 
curses. 

DOMESTIC  DZrCNSS 

I  have  supported  every  national-defense 
measure,  and  full  aid  to  Britain,  because,  as 
I  have  indicated,  that  Is  aid  to  America 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  views  of  those 
misguided  and  misinformed  persons,  in  and 
out  of  public  office,  who  favor  our  huge  ap- 
propriations for  foreign  defense  and  then 
want  to  cut  and  curtail  our  appropriations 
and  expenditures  for  domestic  defense  I  re- 
fer to  those  who  advocate  reducing  our  ex- 
penditures for  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  National  Youth  Administration,  soil 
conservation.  Federal  aid  to  roads,  rivers,  and 
harbors,  and  flood  control,  rural  rehabilita- 
tion, food-stamp  program,  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration appropriations,  and  farm  relief. 

I  disagree  entirely  with  such  a  narrow  view- 
point and  hereby  denounce  it  as  undemo- 
cratic, unpatriotic,  and  thoroughly  unwise. 
Indeed,  it  was  such  a  short-sighted  policy  of 
indifference  to  social  welfare  which  contrib- 
uted to  the  downfall  of  France.  I  desire  to 
quote  from  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
February  24,  1941,  as  follows: 

"FALL    or    rBANCl    BLAMZD    ON    LACK    Or    SOCIAL 
JU8TICX 

"An  Austrian-born  scholar.  Journalist,  and 
diplomat  told  an  American  University  audi- 
ence yesterday  that  a  main  reason  France  fell 
was  the  failure  of  French  democracy  to  pro- 
vide social  justice. 

•TDr.  Egon  Ranshofen-Werthelmer,  a  visit- 
ing professor  of  international  affairs,  said 
that  'even  after  the  outbreak  of  war  the  an- 
tagonism between  French  employers  and 
workers  did  not  come  to  rest.'  He  spoke  to  an 
audience  in  Hurst  Hall. 

"  'French  democracy  had  degenerated  so 
far,'  he  said,  'that  great  sections  of  the  people 
did  not  feel  it  worth  while  to  sacrifice  to 
maintain  it.    •     •     • 

"  'Had  the  French  people  believed  their  re- 
public meant  social  justice  and  something 
higher  than  totalitarianism,  the  disastrous 
situation  would  not  have  arisen.  " 

My  friends.  Instead  let  us  continue  our 
program  of  social  justice  and  economic  se- 
ctirity  and  thereby  strengthen  our  national 
defense  by  increasing  the  "stake"  which  our 
people  have  in  the  preservation  of  our  de- 
mocracy. Our  people  will  then  again  prove 
their  loyalty,  devotion  and  sacrifice  as  they 
have  always  done  in  the  past.  The  Town- 
aend  Plan,  cost  of  production  for  our  farm- 
ers, a  square  deal  for  labor,  unemployment 
relief,  are  Just  as  essential  to  our  national 
defense — If  not  more  so — than  planes,  battle- 
ships, tanks,  guns,  and  munitions.  We  are 
not  going  to  repeat  the  mistakes  and  de- 
featism of  France;  we  are  going  to  Insure 
victory  by  practicing  the  virtues  of  true 
American  democracy.  In  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  quoting  from  his  Anntial 
Message  to  Congress:  "Certainly  this  is  not 
the  time  to  stop  thinking  about  the  social 
and  economic  problems  which  are  the  root 
cause  of  the  social  revolution  which  is  today 
a  supreme  factor  in  the  world." 

PBESIDENT  FAVORS  NATIONAL  PENSION 

President  Roosevelt,  In  his  address  before 
the  national  convention  of  the  International 
Teamsters  Union,  held  In  Constitution  Hall, 
Washington,  D.  C.  September  11,  1940.  ad- 
vocated a  national  system  of  old-age  pensions, 
which  Is  the  Townsend  formula,  national  In 
scope,  uniform  In  every  State,  and  financed  by 
a  national  tax. 

B.  a.  I03S,  O'CONNOR  BILL 

It  is  estimated  that  under  our  present 
Townsend  bill,  H.  R.  1036,  Introduced  by  cur 
able  colleague.  Congressman  James  F. 
O'Connor,  of  Montana,  the  sum  ol  approxi- 
mately »50  per  month  would  be  paid  to  our 
senior  citizens  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  60  years,  based  upon  our  present  gross 
national  Income.    With  the  Increase  In  the 


national  Income,  which  will  be  considerably 
Increased  this  year  due  to  the  national-de- 
fense expsndltures,  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease in  the  volume  and  velocity  of  busi- 
ness turnover  by  the  forced  spending  of  these 
pensions  within  30  days  as  required  In  the 
law,  the  amount  of  the  pension  payment 
would  necessarUy  and  gradually  be  Increased 
also.  Instead  of  paying  $45  to  $50  per  month, 
as  we  would  at  the  start,  that  sum  would 
gradually  Increase  as  the  volume  of  business 
and  money  placed  In  circulation  Increases. 

The  needs  clause — which  Is  one  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  present  Social  Security 
Act— Is  eliminated.  Our  senior  citizens  are 
now  subjected  to  an  inquisition— wholl.  un- 
Amerlcan— and  have  to  fake  a  pauper's  oath 
in  order  to  establish  their  eligibUlty  lor  the 
small  amount  paid.  They  are  subjected  to 
all  the  embarrassment  and  humiliation  re- 
sulting from  a  callous  probe  of  their  per- 
sonal affairs  and  cruel  snooping  Into  the 
most  sacred  details  of  their  personal  lives 
and  In  many  cases  constituting  a  species  of 
persecution.  We  strike  that  abominable  pro- 
viso from  our  bill  and  say  that  our  senior 
citizens  and  builders,  those  who  have  mate- 
rially assisted  in  building  our  country  of 
today,  shall  receive  their  payment  not  as  a 
matter  of  grace,  but  as  a  matter  of  right — 
deferred  compensation,  if  you  please,  for  past 
services  rendered. 

Authorities  are  agreed  that  oxir  prosperity 
is  measured  to  a  great  extent  by  the  velocity 
of  our  money  turn-over  and  the  Townsend 
plan  by  accelerating  and  speeding  up  the 
spending  and  expenditure  of  $6,000,000,000 
annually,  divided  among  10,000,000  persons 
past  60,  would  step  up  the  tempo  of  circula- 
tion sufBciently  to  give  employment  to  sev- 
eral million  citizens  whose  services  would  be 
required  to  produce  the  added  foods  and 
merchandise  which  would  be  purchased,  and 
sold  by  the  merchant,  storekeeper,  and  farm- 
er. These  facta  are  elementary  and  so  self- 
evident  that  I  shall  not,  for  I  have  not  the 
time  to,  cite  and  tabulate  the  mass  of  flgtires 
and  calculations  which  have  been  compiled 
by  numerous  statistical  organizations  and 
departments  of  our  own  Government.  They 
are  contained  in  dozens  of  studies  and  sur- 
veys which  are  available  to  those  Interested 
and  they  have  been  placed  in  the  CoNoaxs- 
sioNAL  Record  many  times  during  the  past 
6  years.  Congressman  O'Connor  and  I  In- 
serted some  of  these  figures  in  the  Concrxs- 
sioNAL  Record  on  February  18.  1941,  and 
"those  who  run  may  read." 

REAL    national   DEFENSE 

There  Is  a  certain  irony  in  connection  with 
the  vast,  colossal,  and  staggering  sums  which 
we  are  appropriating  in  Congress  these  days 
for  national  defense  and  for  aid  to  Britain, 
and  as  I  have  stated.  I  have  voted  for  all  of 
them.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  about 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  for  years  have 
bitterly  opposed  the  Townsend  plan,  decent 
housing,  slum  clearance,  public  Improve- 
menta,  all  social -welfare  reforms  because  of 
the  cost  Involved.  They  have  always  argued 
that  we  could  not  afford  to  do  these  things 
for  our  senior  citizens,  for  our  less  fortunate 
citizens,  for  our  young  men  and  young 
women,  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  America. 
They  always  have  asked  and  never  answered 
themselves  the  question:  "Where  are  we  gor 
Ing  to  get  the  money?"  What  a  silly,  non- 
sensical question  to  ask  In  the  largest,  great- 
est, richest  country,  with  the  greatest  wealth, 
natural  resources,  and  productive  capacity  of 
any  country  In  the  world,  in  which  our  na- 
tional Income  in  one  single  year  is  twice  otu" 
entire  national  debt,  and  if  we  utilized  our 
full  productive  capacity  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, we  can  produce  In  wealth  In  1  year  three 
times  the  amount  of  our  national  debt. 

The  irony — aye.  the  tragedy — of  the  pres- 
ent situation  is  that  those  who  opposed  and 
would  not  vote  for  appropriations  and  ex- 
penditures to  construct  a  finer  America  and 
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bring  manifold  blessings  to  her  commtml- 
tles  and  her  citizens,  young  and  old,  are  now 
compelled  to  vote  10,  20,  30  times  as  much 
money  for  the  weapons  of  death  and  de- 
struction. Is  it  a  punishment  visited  upon 
us  by  the  Judge  of  the  Universe?  It  should 
make  every  Member  of  Congress  think — and 
doubtless  will  before  our  present  national 
crisis  has  rtin  its  course — for  there  are  valu- 
able lessons  to  be  learned  by  all  of  us  from 
the  experiences  of  these  momentous  days. 
We  are  going  to  contlLue  our  flight  for 
the  Townsend  plan  until  the  fight  is  won. 
We  have  more  support  now  than  we  have 
ever  had.  Members  of  Congress  are  being 
converted  to  the  soundness  of  a  national 
system  uniform  throughout  the  Nation, 
financed  by  a  national  tax.  They  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  present.  Social  Security 
Act,  with  Its  State  contributory  and  non- 
contributory  system,  and  the  un-American 
"needs"  Inqulsitory  test;  they  are  discover- 
ing that  money  can  be  provided  to  save,  to 
conserve,  to  sweeten  life,  as  well  as  to  malm, 
to  cripple,  and  to  destroy  life. 

applied  christianttt 

Those  who  have  spurned  and  rejected  the 
principles  and  teachings  of  Christianity  on 
the  alleged  ground  that  these  teachings  are 
Impractical  are  now  being  totally  discredited. 
They  have  asserted  their  own  realism  and 
scoffed  and  sneered  at  what  they  have  termed 
the  impractical  idealism  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  rulers  of  governments  and 
those  In  high  places  In  the  fields  of  politics, 
education,  business,  and  finance,  and  the 
arts  and  sciences,  have  a  fearful  responsi- 
bility to  answer  for.  They  have  led  mankind 
down  Into  the  darkest  abyss  and  the  blackest 
hell  into  which  the  human  race  has  ever 
been  plunged.  These  blind  leaders  have  been 
proven  to  be  wholly  impractical  and  un- 
realistic. Their  entire  fabric  of  life,  society, 
and  business  has  cnmibled  and  collapsed, 
and  the  Idealism  of  the  Christian  religion  Is 
emerging  from  the  wreck  and  chaos  as  the 
only  realistic  and  practical  way  of  life. 

The  Townsend  plan  is  just  one  phase  of 
applied  Christianity,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  privilege  of  calling  attention  to  that  fact. 
It  squares  with  the  economics  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  la  enjoined  by  the  central 
commandment,  the  fifth  commandment, 
Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother  and  thou 
Shalt  live  long  in  the  land.  I  called  atten- 
tion several  years  ago,  and  desire  to  remind 
you  on  this  occasion,  that  In  the  Book  of 
Numbers,  vlll :  29,  Ood  commanded  Moses  to 
retire  the  Levltes  at  the  age  of  50  although 
they  were  to  minister  with  their  brethren. 
The  Townsend  plan  Is  very  similar  to  the 
plan  of  restoration  to  the  aged  proclaimed  in 
the  Book  of  Nehemlah,  v:  1-2.  The  prophet 
also  outlawed  ustur.  which  Is  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  curse  of  the  himoan  race,  and 
the  Townsend  plan,  by  diminishing  the  scarc- 
ity of  money  In  circulation,  would  be  a 
decided  stap  in  the  direction  of  abolishing 
usury. 

The  Gideons  have  done  a  wonderful  work 
in  placing  Bibles  in  our  hotels  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  our  traveling  salesmen  and  all 
the  guesta.  However,  they  have  overlooked 
the  largest  semlhostelry  In  America.  They 
could  accomplish  a  world  of  gocd  by  placing 
a  Bible  In  the  office  of  every  Member  of  the 
House  and  Senate  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  at  Washington,  D.  C..  where 
very  few  offices  have  Bibles,  and  "very  few 
Members  ever  read  the  Bible.  The  Gideons 
would  spread  more  light  in  dark  places  than 
they  could  anywhere,  not  even  excepting 
darkest  Africa,  for  we  have  heathen  in  Wash- 
ington whom  the  foreign  missionaries  have 
never  as  yet  reached  with  the  Bible  message. 

In  the  Books  of  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy 
we  find  many  passages  and  references  to  a 
plan  sanctioned  and  ordained  by  Gcd,  which 
is  very  similar  to  the  Townsend  plan.  The 
Townsend  plan  Is  In  harmony  with  the  Scrip- 


tures, and  Is  a  practical  application  of  the 
economics  and  social  teachings  of  the  Holy 
Bible.  As  such,  it  is  certain  to  be  enacted 
into  the  law  of  the  land,  for  as  we  approach 
Armageddon,  "men's  minds  and  hearts  will 
turn  to  the  Lord." 


Paderewski 
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EULOGIES  BY  REV.  ALEXANDER  SYSKI, 
ST.  MARY'S  COLLEGE,  ORCHARD  LAKE, 
MICH.,  AND  P.  X.  SWIETLIK,  CENSOR  OF 
THE  POLISH  NA'nONAL  ALLIANCE 


Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  eulogies  by  the  Reverend 
Alexander  Syskl,  of  St.  Mary's  College, 
Orchard  Lake,  Mich.,  and  P.  X.  Swietllk, 
censor  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance, 
delivered  during  the  Interment  of  the  re- 
mains of  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  at  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery  on  July  5, 
1941: 

address  or  XEV.  Alexander  stsxi 

Your  Excellency  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the 
United  States,  Your  Excellencies  Representa- 
tives of  the  President  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  Allied  Nations, 
Your  Excellency  Ambassador  of  the  Republic 
ol  Poland,  bereaved  sister  of  the  deceased, 
Americans  of  Polish  descent.  Pec  pie  of  Po- 
land: At  the  funeral  of  immortal  Skarga  only 
a  Skarga  should  preach.  There  is  no  elo- 
quent Skarga  among  us  today,  yet  sllenoe  at 
this  funeral,  which  has  brought  us  here  to- 
gether, would  be  a  sin. 

Since  we  cannot  speak  with  the  eloquence 
of  Skarga,  then  at  least  let  the  mourning  and 
lamenting  that  this  day  have  broken  from 
the  breast  of  the  Polish  Nation  as  It  sobs  over 
this  coffin  be  heard  over  all  I>oland  and  over 
all  the  world. 

'Xet  tears  run  down  like  a  torrent  night 
and  day;  give  thyseH  no  rest,  and  let  not  the 
apple  of  the  eye  cease,"  O  Polish  Nation,  be- 
cause "a  prince  and  a  great  man  is  slain  this 
day  in  Israel." 

Need  I  mention  his  name?  There  Is  no 
name  for  him,  because  every  name  is  too 
small.  His  name  represents  millions.  He  was 
cradled  In  the  bed  of  pain  on  which  the  Polish 
Nation  lies.  From  his  cold  hand  upon  the 
land  of  graves,  flooaed  today  with  torrenta  of 
blood,  has  fallen  the  scepter  of  the  sovereign 
who  succeeded  Mlckiewlcz  rnd  Slenkievlcz 
as  the  Splrit-Klng  of  martyred  Poland. 

Where  was  his  spirit  realm?  Alas,  let  us 
not  ask.  He  was  Poland's  sun,  her  resplendent 
majesty.  He  lived  In  our  thoughte  cf  Poland, 
thoughta  which  today  fairly  btirst  our  tem- 
ples. He  lived  in  our  emotions,  which  this 
day  threaten  to  bum  our  bearto  to  ashos. 
He  was  the  soul  and  heart  of  the  nation.  He 
was  the  chariot  and  the  driver  of  Israel,  like 
Ellas  of  old. 

And  as  he  traveled  with  us.  leading  the 
nation  toward  the  liberation  of  Poland,  sud- 
denly that  fiery  chariot  and  fiery  horses  from 
heaven  parted  tis  asunder.  Like  Ellas,  he 
went  up  from  us  by  a  whirlwind  to  heaven, 
leaving  us  alone.    Like  Ellseus,  wringing  our 


hands,  we  cry:  "Father,  Father,  the  chariot 
of  Israel  and  the  driver  thereof!" 

Thus  we  cry,  gazing  heavenward.  We  see 
him  no  longer,  but  he  hears  our  sobbing. 
Moved,  he  takes  hold  of  the  garment  of  his 
spirit  and  rents  it  In  two  pieces  and  lets  fall 
into  our  hands  the  mantle  of  Ellas  In  words 
radiant  with  power:  "God  and  Country!" 

And  returning,  Ellseus  took  up  the  mantle 
of  Ellas  from  the  ground  and  twice  struck 
the  waters  of  the  Jordan  with  it — as  Holy 
Writ  tells  MB.  And  behold,  the  waters  were 
divided,  and  Ellseus  passed  over  them.  And 
the  sons  of  the  propheta  of  Jericho,  seeing 
this,  came  to  meet  him.  And  falling  to  the 
ground,  they  worshiped  him  and  said:  "The 
spirit  of  Ellas  hath  rested  upon  Ellsetis." 

O  Polish  Nation!  thou  art  Ellseus.  Thy 
sun  has  set  amid  lightning  and  thunder. 
Thy  enemies  have  opened  their  mouths. 
They  jeer  and  gnash  their  teeth  and  say: 
"Now  we  shall  soon  devour  them.  This  is  the 
day.  Their  strong  man  is  slain.  Their  Spirit- 
King,  their  Elias,  is  taken  from  them." 

O  Polish  Nation!  thou  art  Ellseus.  The  sun 
of  Poland  has  set.  Our  Splrlt-Klng,  our 
Ellas,  has  been  taken  from  us,  btit  he  has  not 
left  us  orphans.  He  leta  fall  from  heaven 
his  mantle.    He  gives  us  his  testament. 

We  believe  in  God,  let  us  believe  In  the 
testament  of  our  Splrlt-Klng  and  Ellas. 
"God  and  Country!"  This  Is  the  testament 
he  leaves  us,  as  from  the  clavichord  of  life  and 
labor  he  raises  to  God  his  white.  Ully-llke 
hands. 

O  Holy  God.  Mighty  God,  Holy  and  Immor- 
tal, deign  to  look  down  upon  those  hands 
which  he  raises  to  you  this  day  from  his 
coffin  in  supplication  for  the  freedom  of  his 
country.  See,  ihey  are  unmarred  by  any  in- 
justice or  blood  of  man.  With  his  spotless 
palms  he  places  into  Thy  hands  Poland's 
cause.  He  preserved  unscathed  the  glorlotis 
name  of  his  country.  He  did  not  weaken  In 
spirit.  Thovigh  burdened  with  sorrow  and 
pain,  he  did  not  bow  In  defeat.  Ihat  Is  his 
testament. 

Brothers!  Brothers!  What  have  we  bved 
to  see?  What  has  come  upon  us?  What  do 
we  witness?  What  are  we  doing?  We  are  lay- 
ing Paderewski  to  rest.  We  are  reading  aloud 
his  testament.  Immortal  in  life,  he  entered 
unaided,  as  a  genius  and  a  hero,  the  Pantheon 
not  of  Poland  alone  but  of  the  world  and  of 
humanity.  And  we  here  return  his  body  to 
mother  earth. 

Eternal  rest  grant  him.  O  Lord,  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  him  forever  and 
ever.    Amen. 

ADDRESS  or  THE  HOWORABLE  T.  X.  SWIBTLnC 

We  are  assembled  In  this  Pantheoa  of 
American  heroes  to  pwy  our  last  tribute  to 
one  of  the  crat  men  of  our  generation — 
Ignace  Jan  Paderewski. 

Our  President  has  graciously  suggested  that 
his  mortal  remains  find  a  temporary  resting 
place  in  this  national  shrine  until  the  time 
arrives  when  his  native  land,  martjrred  Poland, 
will  again  eject  the  Invaders  from  hsr  soil, 
and  take  her  rightful  place  among  the  free 
nations  of  the  worid.  No  act  of  our  Presi- 
dent could  be  more  expressive  of  the  identity 
of  Ideals  of  fieedum  which  animate  America 
and  Poland,  and  of  the  strong  ties  of  friend- 
ship which  bind  these  two  Nations  than  this 
noble  gesture  of  good  will.  Arlington  is  the 
last  resting  place  of  American  military  and 
naval  heroes. 

PaderewsKl  will  not  be  among  strangers. 
The  freedom  for  which  they  fought  and  died 
was  the  burning  passion  of  his  entire  life. 

While  the  world  acclaims  htm  as  a  great 
artist,  whose  musical  genius  enriched  the 
souls  of  millions  In  many  lands  for  upward 
of  a  half  century,  history  wlU  also  accUlm 
him  as  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest 
statesman  of  his  generation. 

And  if  I  were  to  search  in  ctur  history  for 
some  dlstlngulshet-  American  who  possessed 
that  love  of  hiimanlty,  unswerving  devotion 
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to  tbe  cauM  at  Iteedom.  and  all  thoM  noble 
and  lOTable  attributes  of  character  wUcb  we 
10  admire  in  the  life  of  Paderewski.  I  would 
point  to  our  martyr  Abraham  Lincoln.  For 
where  can  be  found  language  which  more 
eloquently  portrays  the  character  and  life  of 
Paderewski  than  the  immortal  words  spoken 
by  Lincoln  in  his  second  inaugural  address: 

ninth  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all.  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right." 

Poland  owes  Paderewski  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  for  what  he  had  done  for  her  in 
her  days  of  trial,  but  a  similar  debt  of  grati- 
tude is  owning  him  from  every  man  who  loves 
freedom,  and  who  believes  that  love  of  coun- 
try and  devotion  to  a  great  cause  are  Ideals 
worthy  of  our  grestest  efforu.  Paderewski 
cannot  be  replaced.  In  the  words  of  an  emi- 
nent American  scholar:  He  was  a  man  of 
whom  any  dvilization  In  any  age  could  justly 
be  proud. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  his  death 
was  the  occasion  of  so  spontaneous  and  uni- 
versal an  outpouring  of  sorrow  throughout 
this  clvUiaed  world. 

America  loved  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski,  she 
admired  his  genius,  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  his  native  land,  and  always  welcomed  him 
to  her  shores  as  a  conquering  hero.  She 
stands  at  his  bier  today,  her  head  bowed  in 
deep  sorrow. 

No  man  more  eloquently  expressed  Amer- 
ica's admiration  for  this  great  man  than  did 
an  eminent  statesman  and  a  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  Great  Britain,  John  W.  Davis.  Pre- 
siding at  a  gathering  of  eminent  Americans 
in  the  Hotel  Astor  in  New  York  City,  when 
Mr.  Paderewski  made  one  of  his  usual  elo- 
quent pleas  on  behalf  of  his  native  Poland, 
Mr.  Davis  turned  to  the  honor  guest  of  the 
•venlng  and  said:  "Mr.  Paderewski,  of  all  men 
bom  on  foreign  shores,  you  are  the  closest  to 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people."  The  en- 
tire audience  arose  to  give  their  \inqualifled 
approval  to  that  sentiment.  Paderewski  re- 
ciprocated that  sentiment,  because,  next  to 
his  beloved  Poland,  no  other  country  was  as 
close  to  his  heart  as  wss  our  own  country. 

Let  us  hope  that  his  exile  from  his  native 
land  will  be  of  short  duration.  At  this  very 
moment  the  brave  sons  of  Poland  are  battling 
courageously  at  the  side  of  Great  Britain,  who 
la  so  gallantly  and  at  such  great  sacrifice  op- 
posing tha  forces  of  evil,  and  to  restore  free- 
dom to  all  downtrodden  nations. 

They  are  determined  to  continue  that 
fight  until  freedom  is  restored  to  their  native 
land.  When  that  moment  arrives,  and  let 
us  all  hope  that  it  will  arrive  soon.  Paderewski 
will  return  home  to  find  a  final  resting  place 
In  Poland's  Pantheon  in  the  Wawel  Cathedral. 
Tliere  he  will  rest  beside  the  heroes  of 
Poland's  past,  whose  deeds  of  valor  earned  for 
their  country,  in  the  words  of  an  eminent 
American  author  the  enviable  titlf  of  Poland, 
the  Knight  Among  Nations. 


RcthictioB  of  NondefenM  Expenditures 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  E.  COX 

or  Gsoaou 
ZN  THK  HOU8S  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  July  9. 1941 


EXTRACT   OP  LETTER  FROM  A 
CON8TITUBNT 


Mr.  COX.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Ricou.  I 


include  the  following  portion  of  a  letter 
which  I  recenUy  received  from  a  con- 
stituent: 

JmR  26,  1941. 

Hon.  E.  E.  Cox, 

House  Office  Btdlding. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deas  CoifOBESSMAif  Cox:  The  National 
Economy  League,  a  private,  nonpartisan  re- 
search organization,  founded  in  1932,  has  cir- 
culated the  following  petition  throughout  its 
Nation-wide  membership  and  other  citizens' 
groups: 

"We.  the  undersigned,  earnestly  urge  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  while  im- 
posing additional  taxes  of  $3,500,000,000  upon 
the  people,  reduce  to  a  minimum  unneces- 
sary nondefense  expenditures.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Trea8\iry  has  stated  that  a  saving 
of  $1,000,000,000  can  be  made.  The  Brook- 
ings Institution,  in  pamphlet  No.  26,  esti- 
mates a  possible  saving  of  between  $2,000,- 
000.000  and  $3,000,000,000.  Studies  by  the 
National  Economy  League  show  possible  sav- 
ings of  over  $1,600,000,000.  We  urge  the  fol- 
lowing savings  of  $1,652,000,000  in  nondefense 
expenditmes,  without  cutting  a  penny  from 
defense  and  without  Jeopardy  to  any  citizen: 


1942  Bndget 

Recom- 
mended 
savings 

Genera  Government 

Public  works ..... 

1997,000,000 

MW,  000,000 

1,034.000,000 

363,000,000 
1,062,000,000 
2,716,000,000 

$100,000,000 
263,000,000 

Work  relief                 

4791000,000 

Civilian    Conservation 
Corps    and    National 
Youth  Administration, 
nondefense            .. 

201,000,000 

Aids  to  aRriculture...     . 
AD  other  nondefense..... 

«>2,000,000 
47,000,000 

6^675,000,000 

1,662,000,000 

'^our  petitioners  make  this  plea  with  firm 
resolve  that  the  people's  confidence  in  popu- 
lar government  shall  not  be  imdermined  by 
failure  to  turn  our  full  economic  strength  to 
national  defense." 

A  total  of  14,680  citizens  from  41  States 
have  signified  their  desires  for  reductions  in 
nondefense  expenditures  by  signing  the 
above  petition. 

•  •  *  •  • 

Very  truly  yours. 

H.  G.  W.  SXJNDKLOr, 

Executive  Director. 
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Indastries 
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Wednesday,  July  9. 1941 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  protest  the  discrimination 
against  our  Negro  population  in  the  de- 
fense industries.  If  we  can  take  our 
colored  boys,  put  them  in  camp  and 
eventually  make  cannon  fodder  out  of 
them,  we  should  give  some  consideration 
to  their  brothers  at  home  and  permit  the 
trained  and  skilled  colored  workers  an 
opportunity  to  work  in  defense  industry. 
Today  in  many  cases  they  find  the  door 


locked  against  them  because  of  their 
color. 

It  will  not  do  to  try  to  recommend  our 
four  freedoms  to  the  world  if  we  do  not 
practice  democracy  at  home.  I  hesitate  to 
say  what  the  morale  of  the  colored  boy 
in  the  Army  will  be  when  he  contem- 
plates the  fact  that  his  brother,  his 
father,  and  his  sister  back  home  cannot 
receive  any  work  in  the  defense  indus- 
tries because  of  their  color.  It  is  a  cry- 
ing shame,  that  out  of  a  population  of 
13,000,000  Negroes,  all  Americans,  they 
are  not  aliens — thousands  and  thousands 
are  willing  to  work  and  help  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  cannot  get  work  because 
certain  industries  draw  the  color  line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Negro  has  come  a 
long  way  in  the  field  of  progress  since 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  which 
broke  the  shackles  that  bound  him  to 
slavery.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  was 
made  a  freeman  as  a  result  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  institution  of  human  slav- 
ery abolished  for  all  time  in  America,  the 
Negro  was  still  subjected  to  a  form  of 
slavery,  an  economic  slavery  with  its  at- 
tendant discrimination  and  intolerance 
toward  the  Negro  because  of  his  color. 

In  ordinary  times  this  tiiscrimination 
asserts  itself  in  the  industrial  life  of 
many  communities,  and  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  Negro  or  friends  of  the  Negro 
to  overcome  this  obstacle,  because  many 
of  these  industries  are  privately  con- 
trolled. But  in  times  like  these  when 
the  Government  has  supervision  and 
control  over  practically  all  our  defense 
industries,  there  is  no  fundamental  rea- 
son why  this  diEcrlmlnatlon  against  Ne- 
groes should  continue. 

At  an  early  stage  of  our  defense  pro- 
gram the  National  Defense  Commission 
declared: 

Workers  should  not  be  discriminated 
against  because  of  age,  sex,  race,  or  color. 

The  Selective  Service  Act  passed  In 
September  1940  provided  that: 

In  the  selection  and  training  of  men  there 
should  be  no  discrimination  against  any 
person  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

Following  up  this  policy  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  recently  wrote 
to  all  defense  contractors  informing  them 
that  in  many  localities  there  are  workers 
available  who  are  not  being  hired,  solely 
because  of  their  racial  identity  and  be- 
cause of  this  situation  many  Negro  work- 
ers of  skills  and  aptitudes  are  not  being 
included  in  many  of  the  training  pro- 
grams for  defense.  Such  practices,  the 
O.  P.  M.  declared,  are  extremely  wasteful 
of  our  human  resources  and  prevent  a 
total  effort  for  national  defense.  In 
many  sections  of  the  Nation,  continues 
the  O,  P.  M.,  there  are  today  available 
labor  reserves  of  Negro  workers.  Plans 
for  their  training  and  employment  in 
capacities  commensurate  with  their  indi- 
vidual skills  and  aptitudes  should  be 
undertaken  at  once. 

Since  the  declaration  of  this  policy 
there  has  been  some  improvement  in 
breaking  down  discrimination  against 
the  Negro.  The  N.  Y.  A.  is  training  some 
Negro  youths  for  defense  work.  Here  and 
there,  carpenters  and  some  other  trades- 
men are  employed,  but  not  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  absorb  the  great  number  of 
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Benate.  Just  as  the  Congress  did  enact 
antikidnaplng  legislation  it  Is  certain 
aome  day  to  wipe  out  this  foul  blot  upon 
our  national  history,  the  crime  of  Ijmch- 
Ing  of  human  beings  without  due  process 
of  law. 
The  splendid  advancement  made  by 


Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the  World 
War,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
D.  A.  V. 

o.  A.  V.  waMznsBXP  suciBiLrrT 
Formed  in  1920  and  chartered  by  Con- 
gress in  1932,  to  render  service  to,  for, 
and  by  disabled  veterans,  the  D.  A.  V. 


troit,  Mich.  All  of  these  men.  with  di- 
vergent backgrounds,  have  found  a  com- 
mon ground  in  the  D.  A.  V.— the  union 
of  America's  disabled  defenders — to  help 
to  render  service  to  those  who  need 
service. 

D.  A.  V.  NATIONAL  HEADQXJABTEHS 
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ASBIS 


skilled  Negroes  available  at  the  present 
time. 

•nie  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
centiy  urged  industry  to  consider  the 
availability  of  the  Negro  worker  for  em- 
ployment. 

In  some  Jurisdictions  local  committees 
of  citizens  composed  of  Negroes  and 
whites  banded  together  seeking  at  least 
a  partial  solution  of  the  problem.  More 
of  these  committees  are  necessary,  in  my 
opinion,  to  convince  the  employers  in 
these  defense  industries  that  the  Negro 
certainly  has  his  place  in  the  defense 
program,  that  he  is  willing  and  able  to 
play  his  i»rt,  if  only  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  almost  beyond  tm- 
derstanding  we  who  boast  of  our  dem- 
ocratic processes  and  who  condemn,  and 
very  properly  so,  the  spread  of  the  total- 
itarian philosophies  abroad  would  not  in 
the  first  place  seek  ko  remedy  conditions 
at  home.  It  Is  regrettable  that  there  is 
more  Intolerance  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  more  racial  and  religious 
bigotry  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  fact  to  recall  that 
there  has  been  in  the  United  States  since 
1882,  6,000  lynchings  of  the  whites  an* 
blacks,  but  mostly  blacks.  The  Negro 
has  come  a  long  way  from  slavery  and 
has  literally  lifted  himself  up  by  his  own 
boot  straps. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Moton  In  his  book.  The 
Progress  of  a  Race,  has  said  that  no  race 
in  such  a  limited  period  and  under  such 
circumstances  has  made  more  progress 
than  the  Negro  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  Instead  of  being  discouraged 
over  conditions  which  he  has  not  been 
able  to  control,  the  Negro  has  simply  faced 
the  situation,  forged  ahead,  and  written 
on  the  pages  of  history  a  record  which 
has  challenged  the  attention  and  respect 
of  the  entire  civilized  world. 

In  1860  the  total  Negro  population  of 
the  United  SUtes,  4.441,830. 

In  1930  the  total  Negro  population  of 
the  United  SUtes,  11,890,143. 

In  1940,  according  to  the  latest  figures, 
the  Negro  I  population  was  approximately 
13.000,000j 

Cursed  with  illiteracy  while  held  In 
human  bondage  the  Negro  has  made  a 
rapid  decrease  in  illiteracy  since  he  was 
made  a  freeman.  In  1930  the  percent- 
age of  Illiteracy  was  16.3  of  the  Negroes 
10  years  old  and  over,  as  compared  with 
22.9  percent  in  1920,  30.4  percent  in  1910, 
44,5  percent  in  1900,  57.1  percent  in  1890, 
70  oerceni  in  1880,  and  81.4  percent  in 
1870.  Th^  figures  for  1940  are  not 
available,  but  they  are  sure  to  indicate 
a  substantial  decline  in  Ullteracy  over 
those  figures  presented  in  1930. 

In  the  field  of  organization  splendid 
progress  tlas  been  made  by  the  Negro.  I 
recite  the'followlng  as  only  partial  list  of 
splendid  Organizations  destined  to  im- 
prove the  jsocial  and  economic  life  of  our 
colored  brethren. 

I  OBCANIZATIONS 

Educational:  American  Negro  Acad- 
emy, New  York;  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  for  Negroes,  na- 
tional; Association  of  College  Women, 
national;    Association   of   Teachers   in 


Colored  Schools,  national:  Congress  of 
Colored  Parents  and  Teachers,  national. 

School  fraternities,  6;  school  sorori- 
ties. 9. 

Organizations  for  economic  advance- 
ment: Alliance  of  Postal  Employees; 
Association  of  Colored  Railway  Train- 
men; Association  of  Head  Waiters,  na- 
tional; Association  of  Underwriters  of 
Negro  Insurance  Companies;  Beauty 
Culturist  League,  national;  and  11  others 
on  a  national  scale. 

Organizations  for  professional  ad- 
vancement: National  Negro  Bar  Associa- 
tion, Colored  Graduate  Nurses,  National 
Dental  Association,  National  Hospital 
Association,  National  Medical  Associa- 


tion,   NaUonal    Association    of    Negro 
Musicians. 

Organlationa  for  general  advance- 
ment: National  Urban  League,  New 
Yoi^:  National  Negro  Coagtees;  NaUonal 
Association  for  the  Advancement  ol 
Colored  People. 


The  number  of  Negroes  In  professional 
service  in  1890  was  32,878.  In  193«, 
135,925  were  engaged  In  professions,  an 
Increase  of  100,000. 


NKCaOES    IM 

In  1890.  172,970.  The  number  In  1930 
was  1.024,656.  an  Increase  In  40  yean  of 
851,686. 


A  summary  of  progress  for  70  yean 


Economic  progren: 

Botnet  owntd ...^.— ~— -~-~— — — 

Farms  operated 

Bosincss  condort«d .. .„...™.- 

Weakli  accumulated _..^ — —....i-.. 

Educational  progress: 

Percent  litfratc... — .— . 

School.'  of  hipher  training ~- 

Stndents  in  public  schools _ — . — ... 

Teachers  in  all  schools — «-. 

Religiou;  proFTfSf: 

NnmbCT  of  churehea ...~~ . — 

Value  of  church  property.. — 


10,000 
2,100 

$30^000.000 

10 

15 

100,000 
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780,000 
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70.000 
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Since  1874,  155  Negroes  have  been 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Fraternity; 
182  doctors  of  philosophy. 

The  outstanding  Negroes  in  music  and 
arts  are  Marian  Anderson,  Dorothy  Mai- 
nor,  Paul  Robeson,  Roland  Hayes,  Ethel 
Waters,  and  Duke  Ellington:  in  educa- 
tion, Dr.  M.  W.  Johnson,  R.  R.  Moton, 
Carter  O.  Woodson;  in  science,  George 
W.  Carver;  in  politics,  Hon.  Arthiu: 
Mitchell  and  Oscar  DePriest;  in  litera- 
ture, James  Weldon  Johnson,  Paul  Law- 
rence  Dimbar,  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  Alain 
Locke,  and  Benjamin  Brawley;  in  poetry. 
Langston  Hughes,  Claude  McKay,  Coun- 
tee  Cullen,  and  Jessie  Pauset;  8«id  in  the 
sports,  Joe  Louis,  Jesse  Owens,  and  Ralph 
Metcalfe. 

The  military  record  of  the  colored  sol- 
diers of  the  United  States  is  one  that 
every  American  should  be  proud  of.  Ne- 
groes have  fought  voluntarily  in  every 
war  in  which  this  Nation  has  engaged. 
They  earned  the  commendation  of  Gen. 
George  Washington:  they  fought  with 
Oliver  Perry  at  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie; 
and  with  Andrew  Jackson  at  the  siege 
of  New  Orleans,  in  the  War  of  1812. 
There  were  several  regiments  of  colored 
fighters  in  the  Civil  War,  and  1  out  of 
every  10  American  soldiers  in  the  first 
World  War  was  a  Negro.  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  on  many  occasions 
paid  tribute  to  the  valor  and  bravery  of 
the  Negro  troops  who  served  during  the 
Spanidi-American  War,  and  every  mili- 
tary commander  who  has  had  contact 
with  the  Negro  in  military  service  has 
paid  tribute  to  the  military  record  of 
these  men  for  faithfulness,  zeal,  and 
patriotic  fervor. 

Col.  James  A.  Moss,  commander  of  the 
Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-seventh  In- 
fantry, who  was  bom  and  reared  In 
Louisiana,  and  served  for  18  years  with 
the  colored  troops,  said: 


If  properly  trained  and  instructed,  the 
colored  man  makes  as  good  a  soldier  as  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  I  commanded  colored 
troops  in  the  Cuban  campaign  and  in  the 
PhUippine  campaign,  and  I  have  had  some 
of  them  killed  and  wounded  at  my  side.  At 
no  time  have  they  ever  faltered  at  the  com- 
mand to  advance  or  hesitate  at  the  order  to 
charge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Is  It  any  wonder  that  the 
Negro  gets  discouraged  at  times  when  the 
doors  of  opportunity  are  closed  to  him 
because  of  his  color  and  becomes  an 
easy  prey  for  demagogues  or  communistic 
leaders  who  preach  to  him  the  doctrine 
of  racial  equality? 

In  our  metropolitan  cities  you  will  find 
large  groups  of  Negroes  centered  together 
in  tJieIr  own  community  preferring  to  live 
In  close  proximity  with  one  another  just 
as  other  racial  groups.  There  you  will 
find  a  family  life  comparable  to  other  seg- 
ments of  our  population.  It  Is  true  that 
In  many  sections  of  these  Industrial  cities 
the  Negroes,  like  a  great  many  of  their 
poor  white  brethren,  are  forced  to  live  In 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  slum  sec- 
tions of  these  cities,  under  insanitary  con- 
ditions, and  faces,  because  of  these  condi- 
tions, hardships  and  a  high  mortality  rate. 
The  Federal  Government  has  assisted 
materially  in  remedying  these  conditions 
during  the  past  few  years  by  eliminating 
slums  and  erecting  in  their  place  modem 
housing,  which  is  bound  to  have  an  effect 
on  the  health  and  welfare  of  these  under- 
privileged people. 

I  am  happy  to  record  that  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress  I  have  sup- 
ported such  a  program.  I  have  cooper- 
ated with  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  seek- 
ing to  write  on  the  statute  books  of  the 
Nation  an  anU-lynchlng  law.  Twice  this 
measure  passed  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives but  failed  of  consideration  In  tbe 
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from  its  incejstlon,  in  the  Munsey  Build- 
ing, In  Washington,  D.  C,  where  It  now 
has  nine  service  experts  to  advise  and 
to  assist  deserving  veterans  In  the  tech- 
nical and  legal  prosecution  of  their  equi- 
table claims  for  compensation,  pension, 
medical  treatment,  hospitalization,  In- 
mimnrp  hpnpfits.  and  In  securiiM?  suitable 


AppearaxKes     before     rating 

agencies 164,808 

Favorable  decisions -  90.787 

Total  monetary  benefits 861.483,774.88 

It  Is,  of  course.  Impossible  for  a  brief 
statistical  resume  to  indicate  the  many 
different  types  of  services  extended  by 
service  ofiScers.    Many  liberalizing  prece- 


bership  dues,  by  annual  forget-me-not 
drives,  and  by  such  small  finance-raising 
projects  as  dances,  and  so  forth. 

SSSABUCD    AMSaiCAM    VKXVUMC   SBVICS 
rOUNDATION 

Some  donations,  but  not  nearly  enough, 
are  made  each  year  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Service  Foundation. 
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Senate.  Just  as  the  Congress  did  enact 
antikldnaplng  legislation  it  is  certain 
aome  day  to  wipe  out  this  foul  blot  upon 
our  national  history,  the  crime  of  Ijmch- 
Ing  of  human  beings  without  due  process 
of  law. 

The  splendid  advancement  made  by 
ttie  Negroes  in  the  field  of  education  in- 
sures a  strong  leadership  among  this 
group.  Thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  are  coming  out  of  our  high 
schools  and  colleges  each  year,  trained 
to  meet  the  social  and  poUUcal  problems 
of  their  communities.  No  longer  are  they 
the  tools  of  unscrupulous  politicians,  who 
express  their  friendship  on  election  day 
and  turn  their  back  to  them  after  the  sim 
has  set  the  same  evening.  No  longer  do 
the  Negroes  In  most  part  vote  as  Demo- 
crat or  Republican.  They  are  today  ex- 
ercising intelligence  and  Independent 
action  when  they  go  to  the  polls  in  any 
election. 

That  there  are  bad  Negroes  as  well  as 
bad  whites  all  of  us  must  readily  admit. 
It  was  my  experience  as  a  Judge  for  8 
years  that  when  numerous  Negroes  were 
sentenced  for  petty  crimes  the  average 
was  not  more  than  the  whites  In  propor- 
tion to  the  population.  The  study  of 
the  facts  revealed  to  me  that  there  would 
be  less  petty  crime  and  delinquency 
among  the  Negroes  as  well  as  the  whites 
If  society  afforded  a  better  environment, 
more  opportunity  for  work,  and  better 
sanitary  living  conditions. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  there  is  a  def- 
inite responsibility  upon  the  leaders  of 
the  local  government  and  the  Nation  to 
respond  whenever  possible  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Negro,  and  all  other  groups 
who  are  endeavoring  to  better  their  social 
and  economic  welfare,  and  who  profess 
an  unqualified  loyalty  to  the  free  Insti- 
tutions of  America.  Such  assistance  will 
pay  dividends  in  years  to  come  and  will 
Insure  the  gratitude  of  generations  yet 
tinbom. 


Serrice  Program  of  tiie  D.  A.  V. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

or  CALxrtMUfU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  July  9, 1941 


Ifr.  IZAC.  Ifr.  Speaker,  a  recent  con- 
TO^itlon  with  the  National  Service  Di- 
rector of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
of  the  World  War.  Millard  W.  Rice,  con- 
eer"<"g  various  matters  of  interest  to  his 
group,  reminded  me  of  the  fact  that  I  am 
myself  a  member  of  that  esteemed  or- 
ganization of  America's  wounded,  gassed, 
and  disabled  World  War  veterans. 

During  these  trying  days  of  intensive 
preparation  to  provide  adequate  defense 
for  America,  we  must  not  permit  our- 
selves to  forget  America's  disabled  de- 
fenders of  the  past. 

I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  take 
tdvantage  of  this  occasion  to  tell  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  something  about  the 


Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the  World 
War,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
D.  A.  V. 

D.  A.  V.  MKMEEBSHIP  ELIGIBILITT 

Formed  In  1920  and  chartered  by  Con- 
gress in  1932,  to  render  service  to.  for, 
and  by  disabled  veterans,  the  D.  A.  V. 
has,  since  its  inception,  been  the  spokes- 
man for  disabled  World  War  veterans  in 
Congress  and  before  its  various  commit- 
tees, as  well  as  before  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  its  regional  offices  and 
facilities. 

As  implied  by  Its  name,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  of  the  World  War  is 
composed  exclusively  of  honorably  dis- 
charged World  War  veterans  who  were 
wounded,  gassed,  injured,  or  disabled  in 
or  by  reason  of  their  World  War  service. 
Its  membership  therefore  is  composed  of 
a  very  exclusive  class. 

Active  membership  in  the  D.  A.  V.  can 
only  be  secured  by  those  Americans 
whose  bodies  bear  the  scars  of  wounds 
or  injuries  or  the  blight  of  disease  or 
disability  incurrea  by  reason  of  their 
World  War  service.  Less  than  10  percent 
of  all  living  World  War  veterans  are 
therefore  eligible  for  membership  in  this 
rather  selective  organization. 

Wearing  the  emblem  of  the  D  A.  V. — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a  replica  of  the 
Accolade  of  Chivalry,  portrayed  on  the 
wovmd  certificates  issued  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson— is  therefore  to  wear  a 
badge  of  honor,  indicating  that  the 
wearer  has  sacrificed  a  part  of  his  blood. 
a  part  of  his  body,  or  a  part  of  his  health 
in  the  Nation's  most  hazardous  employ- 
ment, serving  in  its  armed  forces  during 
time  of  war. 

The  wearer  of  a  D.  A.  V.  emblem  but- 
ton can  be  proud  of  such  proof  of  his 
patriotism— a  real  badge  of  honor. 

No  one  certainly  can  Justly  question 
the  true  Americanism  and  patriotism  of 
those  who  have  paid  such  a  high  price  as 
proof  of  their  patriotism. 

D.  A.  V.  membership  is  restricted  to 
those  American  citizens  who  have  earned 
it  by  sacrificing  their  youth  and  a  part 
of  their  bodies,  or  a  part  of  the  health  of 
their  minds  or  bodies,  in  service  for  our 
beloved  country.  There  are  no  other 
Itoitations  as  to  membership  eligibility. 
Its  membership,  therefore,  includes  men 
who  are  Protestants.  Jews.  Catholics,  Mo- 
hammedans, and  Buddhists,  of  many  dif- 
ferent racial  origins,  engaged  in  various 
types  of  employment,  if  any,  receiving 
incomes  from  the  lowest  up  to  the  higher 
brackets,  including  both  the  humble  and 
prominent;  the  poor  and  the  rich;  former 
buck  privates,  corporals,  sergeants,  lieu- 
tenants, captains,  majors,  colonels,  and 
generals;  the  employed,  the  unemploy- 
ables  and  the  unemployed  employables; 
the  uninformed  and  the  well-informed; 
the  helpless  and  the  helpful— a  typical 
cross-section  of  American  citizenry. 

During  its  existence,  the  D.  A.  V.  has 
elected  former  privates,  corporals,  ser- 
geants, lieutenants,  captains,  and  a  gen- 
eral to  the  cflice  of  national  commander. 
Its  leaders  have  had  service  in  Uncle 
Sam's  Infantry,  Artillery,  Air  Corps.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Navy.  It  has  been  led 
by  Jew.  Catholic,  and  protestant.  Its 
present  national  commander  is  Vincent 
E.  Schoeck,  a  prominent  attorney  in  Ete- 


troit.  Mich.  All  of  these  men.  with  di- 
vergent backgrounds,  have  found  a  com- 
mon ground  in  the  D.  A.  V.— the  union 
of  America's  disabled  defenders — to  help 
to  render  service  to  those  who  need 
service. 

D.  A.  v.  NATIONAL  HEADQUABTEES 

The  D.  A.  V.  has  had  its  national  head- 
quarters, almost  since  its  inception,  at 
2840  Melrose  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
National  Adjutant  Vivian  D.  Corbly  has 
been  secretary-manager  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  editor  of  its  newspaper  since 
1925.  Capt.  Cicero  F.  Hogan  is  his  assist- 
ant. 

An  excellent  newspaper  is  published  by 
the  national  headquarters,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Semimonthly,  con- 
taining accurate,  up-to-date  Information 
as  to  the  developments  concerning  all 
legislation — proposed  and  already  a  part 
of  our  Federal  statutes— Presidential  Ex- 
ecutive orders,  court  decisions.  Attorney 
General's  opinions.  Comptroller  General's 
opinions,  and  Veterans'  Administration 
regiuatlons,  service  letters,  and  other 
policy  matters  of  interest  to  veterans. 

No  disabled  veteran  is  doing  right  by 
himself,  and  those  dear  to  him,  if  he  de- 
prives himself  of  the  interesting  news  and 
valuable  information  in  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Semimonthly. 

D.  A.  V.  LEGISLATIVE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

During  the  21  years  of  its  history,  the 
D.  A.  V.  has  initiated  much  liberalizing 
legislation  on  behalf  of  various  groups  of 
disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents 
and  has  also  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  issuance  of  many  liberalizing  regula- 
tions by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
from  time  to  time,  too  numerous  and  too 
technical  for  me  to  set  forth  to  you  in 
detail  at  this  time. 

In  spite  of  the  enactment  of  many 
Federal  and  State  laws,  there  are  still 
many  inadequacies,  inequities,  and  in- 
equalities of  the  privileges,  preferences, 
and  benefits  as  to  and  among  various 
classifications  of  service-connected  and 
servlce-connectable  disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents,  which  the  D.  A.  V. 
is  striving  to  have  corrected  by  proposed 
legislation.  Its  national  service  director, 
Millard  W.  Rice,  has  been  vigorously 
pushing  forward  such  objectives  in  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislation,  as  well 
as  before  other  committees  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  of 
the  United  States  Senate. 

The  D.  A.  v.,  as  the  recognized  voice 
of  the  Nation's  World  War  disabled, 
concentrates  its  collective  strength  to 
protect  and  to  advance  the  best  inter- 
ests of  its  members  and  eligibles,  and  of 
their  dependents,  thus  helping  them, 
their  respective  local  communities,  and 
our  country.  Its  constitution  forbids  it 
to  take  part,  oflBcially,  in  any  partisan 
political,  industrial,  or  religious  disputes. 
Its  national  policies,  as  well  as  its  na- 
tional oflBcCTS,  are  decided  upon  at 
national  conventions,  to  which  delegates 
are  sent  directly  by  local  chapters,  thus 
democratically  providing  for  finding  out 
and  abiding  by  the  expressed  wishes  of 
the  majority. 

NATIONAL  SERVICE  SET-XTP 

The  D.  A.  V.  has  had  the  offices  of  Its 
National   Service   Bureau,   also   almost 
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from  its  Inception,  In  the  Munsey  Build- 
ing, in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  it  now 

has  nine  service  experts  to  advise  and 
to  assist  deserving  veterans  in  the  tech- 
nical and  leg^l  prosecution  of  their  equi- 
table claims  for  compensation,  pension, 
medical  trealtment,  hospitalization,  in- 
smtince  beneiits,  and  in  securing  suitable 
gainful  employment,  private  or  public. 

The  natioaal  service  director,  with 
the  assistant  naUonal  service  director, 
Thomas  J.  KJhoe,  has  supervision  of  the 
office  of  the  National  Service  Bureau  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  also  exercises  su- 
pervision ove|r  the  services  of  the  organ- 
ization's 38  nationally  paid  national  serv- 
ice officers — who,  incidentally,  receive 
very  inadeqiate  salaries,  ranging  from 
only  $20  to  J200  per  month,  depending 
upon  the  number  of  D.  A.  V.  members  in 
their  respective  States — as  well  as  over  its 
56  unpaid  national  service  officers  and  its 
807  voluntar:'  chapter  service  officers. 

All  of  thejie  unselfish,  self-sacrificing 
officers  are  tliemselves  disabled  veterans. 
All  of  them  tiave  had  the  experience  of 
prosecuting  their  own  claims  for  service 
connection  iind  compensation.  All  of 
them  know,  3y  reason  of  personal  expe- 
rience, of  thj  difficulties  and  handicaps 
with  which  disabled  veterans  are  con- 
fronted in  their  efforts  to  obtain  and  re- 
tain suitable  gainful  employment.  These 
D.  A.  V.  servi  ze  officers  know  all  about  the 
complications  and  technicalities  that  dis- 
abled veterans  must  overcome  legally  to 
prove  the  service  connections  of  their  dis- 
abilities to  the  satisfaction  of  the  claims 
and  rating  agencies  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. They  understand,  of  course, 
that  officials  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration must  adhere  to  the  laws  as  en- 
acted by  Congress,  with  their  limitations 
and  restrictions  as  legalistically  inter- 
preted and  as  administratively  applied. 

D.  A.  V.  se-vlce  officers  well  know  that 
being  equitably  entitled  to  service  cormec- 
tlon  and  compensation  for  a  disability,  by 
reason  of  the  handicap  of  such  disability, 
is  not  the  same  as  being  legally  entitled 
thereto. 

Because  of  their  understanding  of  these 
various  problems  with  which  disabled  vet- 
erans are  balled,  these  service  officers  of 
the  D.  A.  V.  ire  naturally  sympathetic  to 
disabled  claimants  in  their  efforts  to  over- 
come such  difficulties.  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  a  person  who  himself  has  ex- 
perienced some  of  the  complexities  in- 
cident to  prc\ing  himself  entitled  to  cer- 
tain benefits  because  of  a  disability  which 
he  is  convin<;ed  was  caused  by  his  World 
War  service,  and  who  himself  has  had 
the  experience  of  trying  to  overcome  the 
handicap  caused  by  such  disability,  is, 
consequently,  in  a  better  position  to  ad- 
vise and  to  assist  other  disabled  veterans 
In  the  solution  of  their  various  problems, 
understandingly,  sympathetically,  and 
effectively. 

D.  4.  V.  SERVICE  ACTIVITIES 

The  services  and  accomplishments  of 
these  natJoTkal  D.  A.  V.  service  officers 
during  the  past  12  years  is  Indicated  by 
the  following  brief  resume,  compiled  for 
me  by  Milla|i*d  W.  Rice,  national  service 
director: 


Claims  handled. 
Hospltallzatloins 
ezamlnitlous 


and  medical 
obtained — . 


672.895 
73.0M 


Appearances     before     rating 

agencies .......  164.  608 

Favorable  decisions 90,787 

Total  monetary  benefits $51,488,774.88 

It  is.  of  course,  impossible  for  a  brief 
statistical  resume  to  indicate  the  many 
different  types  of  services  extended  by 
service  officers.  Many  liberalizing  prece- 
dents have  been  established  on  the  basis 
of  cases  handled  by  D.  A.  V.  service  offi- 
cers, which  subsequently  have  proven  of 
value  to  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dis- 
abled veterans  having  similar  claims,  the 
results  of  which  cannot  appear  in  the 
reports  of  such  national  service  officers. 

These  compensation  payments  for 
more  than  90,787  disabled  veterans,  and 
their  dependents,  have  converted  such 
Individual  disabled  veterans  from  local 
liabilities  into  local  commimity  assets, 
bringing  increased  compensation  pay- 
ments into  every  community,  thus  in- 
creasing the  distribution  of  purchasing 
power  in  such  communities,  with  conse- 
quent benefits  to  each  community  and  Its 
citizens,  as  well  as  to  each  State,  directly 
and  indirectly. 

Many  disabled  veterans  who  gained  ex- 
perience originally  as  chapter  and  na- 
tional service  officers  for  the  D.  A.  V. 
thereafter  have  become  national  service 
officers,  national  service  directors,  na- 
tional legislative  representatives,  na- 
tional adjutants,  and  other  types  of  serv- 
ice-giving officers  of  other  national  vet- 
eran organizations. 

riNANCINO  THE  D.  A.  V. 

The  principal  source  of  Income  for  the 
D.  A,  v.,  by  which  to  maintain  this  ex- 
tensive service  program,  has  been  through 
the  support  of  individual  disabled  vet- 
erans themselves,  by  their  payment  of 
membership  dues  in  the  D.  A.  V.,  through 
its  37  departments  and  807  chapters. 

A  national  per  capita  tax  of  $3  per 
member  per  year  is  paid  by  each  local 
chapter  to  national  headquarters. 

Those  disabled  veterans  who  have  sup- 
ported the  D.  A.  V. — representing  the  col- 
lective voice  of,  by.  and  for  disabled  vet- 
erans— ^have  so  earnestly  believed  in  its 
past  accomplishments,  in  its  current  serv- 
ice program,  and  in  its  objectives  for  the 
future  as  to  be  willing  to  make  the  neces- 
sary sacrifices  for  payments  of  annual 
membership  dues,  which,  by  the  way,  av- 
erage about  $4  in  most  of  the  local 
chapters. 

During  the  past  3  years  the  D.  A.  V.  has 
extended  to  its  membership  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  life  membership,  upon 
payment  of  $50,  generally  by  a  cash  pay- 
ment of  $5  or  more,  plus  $1  or  more  per 
month  until  paid.  More  than  43  percent 
of  all  D.  A.  V.  members  are  now  partial 
or  full  life  members. 

Disabled  veterans  who  are  members  of 
the  D.  A.  V.  realize  that  it  does  not  have 
any  msrsterious  source  of  income.  They 
realize  that  its  strength,  prestige,  and 
ability  to  accomplish  constructive  serv- 
ices on  behalf  of  individual  disabled  vet- 
erans, and  their  dependents,  rests  en- 
tirely upon  the  united  force  of  all  of 
those  who  are  prompted  to  become  and 
to  remain  paid-up  members  of  their  own 
outfit. 

Local  chapters  of  the  D.  A.  V.  finance 
their  own  social -service  and  relief  activ- 
ities out  of  their  portion  of  annual  mem- 


bership dues,  by  annual  forget-me-not 
drives,  and  by  such  small  finance-raising 
projects  as  dances,  and  so  forth. 

ffr^*""»    AMSaiCAM    VETSBAMS    SESVICB 
VOUNSATION 

Some  donations,  but  not  nearly  enough, 
are  made  each  year  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Service  Foundation, 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  and  regarded  as  the  D.  A.  V.'s 
incorporated  trusteeship.  Five  trustees, 
all  of  them  now  past  national  com- 
manders, are  elected  by  each  national 
convention  for  a  5-year  term,  the  term 
of  one  of  them  expiring  each  year, 
whereas  two  additional  trustees  (gen- 
erally the  current  national  commander 
and  natioaal  judge  advocate)  are  elected 
each  year  for  1-year  terms.  This 
method  of  electing  the  trustees  was  de- 
signed to  give  assurance  of  real  continu- 
ity to  the  policies  of  the  D.  A.  V.  Service 
Foundation,  as  to  the  conservation  and 
administration  of  its  funds,  and  as  to  the 
appropriations  therefrom  once  each  year 
to  the  National  D.  A.  V.  itself,  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  national  service  offi- 
cers in  the  various  States. 

Donations  to  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  Service  Foundation  have  been 
made  by  disabled  men  each  year  In  sums 
that  have  ranged  from  $1  to  $200— gen- 
erally totalling  only  about  $1,000  each 
year. 

This  D.  A.  V.  Service  Foundation  has 
also  been  the  beneficiary  of  bequests 
made  in  the  wills  of  several  disabled 
veterans.  Contributions,  moreover,  have 
also  been  received  from  other  social-serv- 
ice minded  citizens. 

NEED  rOR  D.  A.  V. 

D.  A.  V.  members  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans has,  in  whole,  or  in  part,  been 
responsible  for  much  legislation  which 
has  directly  benefited  thousands  of  dis- 
abled veterans  who  have  never  become 
associated  as  members — some  because 
they  know  nothing  about  the  organiza- 
tion, others  because  they  are  indifferent 
to  the  need  for  collective  action,  still 
others  because  they  are  too  unthinking 
or  too  selfish,  and  many  who  have  per- 
suaded themselves  that  they  cannot 
financially  afford  it. 

It  Is  a  strange  commentary  upon  hu- 
man nature  that  this  comparatively 
small  organization  of  disabled  veterans 
has  continued  to  render  very  valuable 
service  to  thousands  of  individual  dis- 
abled veterans  in  helping  them  to  prove 
up  service  connections,  secure  Increased 
compensation,  hospitalization.  Insurance 
benefits,  and  so  f ortn,  apparently  without 
their  feeling  any  gratitude  for  such  valu- 
able service,  apparently  without  the  reali- 
zation that  they  have  been  free  wheeling, 
and  that  the  service  which  they  have  se- 
cured has  been  paid  for  by  other  disabled 
veterans  no  better  off  financially,  if  as 
weU,  to  contribute  to  the  helping-hand 
effort,  through  membership  in  the  D.  A. 
v.,  to  provide  for  its  Nation-wide  service 
set-up. 

Every  social-minded  disabled  veteran 
who  is  anxious  to  protect  the  benefits 
which  may  have  been  awarded  to  him. 
and  at  the  same  time  to  help  secure 
needed  benefits  for  other  veterans  who 
are  even  less  fortimate,  ought  to  be  » 
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paid-up  member.  If  not  also  an  active 
member,  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans— generally  recognized  as  the  of- 
ficial spokesman  for  America's  World 
War  disabled. 

Helping  disabled  veterans  to  help 
themselves  and  getting  the  help  of  the 
Nation  for  those  who  need  help— a  big 
dividend-paying  Investment  to  real 
Americanism— la  the  self-appototed  task 
of  the  D.  A.  V.  ^  .    ^ 

Fellow  citizens  frequently  need  to  be 
reminded,  by  an  organization  such  as 
the  D.  A-  v.— composed  exclusively  of,  by, 
and  for  disabled  veterans— that  an  Im- 
portant factor  in  providing  security  for 
America  is  for  America  to  provide  se- 
curity for  its  own  citizens,  and  particu- 
larly for  its  disabled  defenders  of  the 
past,  as  well  as  of  the  future. 

America  can  always  feel  assured  that 
It  will  be  enthusiastically  protected  and 
defended  so  long  as  America  remembers 
to  protect  and  defend  its  protectors  and 
defenders. 


An  larasioB  or  an  Occupation 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  DIHER 

or  PEmfSTI.TAKU 

IN  THE  HOnSK  OP  RKPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednetday.  Jidy  9. 1941 


Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tacreaslng 
apprehension  Is  developing  over  contem- 
plated economic  policies  of  the  adminis- 
tration which  appear  to  threaten  the 
survival  of  free  enterprise  under  our 
capiUlistic  system.  While  the  expansion 
of  the  defense  program  may  account  for 
the  imposition  of  certato  unusual  limi- 
tations, nevertheless,  there  are  indica- 
tions which  cannot  be  Ignored  that  dras- 
tic controls  are  to  the  offlng. 

Men  who  have  given  careful  thought 
to  the  tendencies  and  trends  of  recent 
years  are  fearful  that  an  tovasion  of  a 
temporary  character  into  the  fields  of 
private  enterprise  is  totended  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  a  permanent  occupation. 

Since  1933  Oovemment  controls  and 
regulations  of  bustoess  on  an  ever- 
widening  front  have  been  urged  by  key- 
men  of  the  administration.  In  fact,  this 
policy  has  been  a  part  of  the  funda- 
mental philosophy  of  the  New  Deal. 
Under  the  N.  R.  A.  todustry  was  required 
to  toe  the  mark  as  orders  were  issued 
from  Washington  on  production  and 
prices.  Agriculture  was  to  come  imder 
the  thumb  of  Oovemment  regulations 
as  the  A.  A.  A.  sought  to  establish  Its 
limitations  on  the  ktod  and  capacity  of 
farm  productivity.  The  totentlon  was 
to  project  the  edicts  of  Oovemment 
managers  toto  every  field  of  private  en- 
terprise to  make  it  conform  to  the  plans 
and  specifications  of  theoretical  spe- 
cialists who  had  little,  if  any.  practical 
experience.  Only  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  prevented  the  execution 
^^  the  program  which  was  designed  to 
delegate  absolute  discretionary  power  to 


the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
over  the  business  life  of  the  Nation. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  Is  but 
natural  that  those  who  were  fearful  of 
the  past  efforts  to  extend  bureaucratic 
control  should  be  suspicious  of  the  pres- 
ent moves  in  the  same  direction.  The 
evident  desire  of  many  of  those  who  wield 
powerful  Influence  in  the  administration 
to  remake  America  along  socialistic  lines 
Is  so  apparent  that  the  more  recent 
trends  are  alarming  as  well  as  disturb- 
ing. Federal  financing  of  Industrial 
plants,  managed  money,  price  controls — 
these,  and  other  policies — all  supported 
by  a  far-flung  publicity  organization  of 
the  Government — are  toroads  which 
have  extraordinary  potentialities. 

It  cannot  be  overlooked  that  the  Pres- 
ident himself  boasted  of  the  "new  in- 
struments of  public  power"  that  have 
been  created,  and  which  he  admitted 
"would  provide  shackles  for  the  liberties 
of  the  people"  under  certain  conditions. 
Much  of  the  distrust  and  suspicion 
which  exists  and  which  is  so  exceedingly 
disturbing,  could  be  eliminated  by  the 
selection  of  counselors  and  advisers  who 
are  committed  to  the  preservation  of 
our  fundamental  philosophies  rather 
than  resorting  continually  to  the  cham- 
pions of  the  doctrine  of  an  all-powerful 
state. 


The  BAigrant  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  TOLAN 

or  CAUrOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  July  9. 1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SAN  DIEGO 
(CALIF.)    UNION 


Mr.  TOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Union,  of  San  Diego,  Calif.: 

(From  tbe  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  of  June 
13.  1941] 

THX    moaANT    PBOBLEK 

The  Investigation  of  the  migrant  problem 
In  San  Diego,  conducted  here  this  week  by 
Congressman  Tolan,  Is  designed  to  enable 
Congress  to  look  into  the  futxire  and  be  pre- 
pared to  cope  with  tbe  problem  that  's  ex- 
pected to  arise  when  the  defense  effort  slacks 
up  after  the  war.  It  Is  a  commendable  effort, 
for  the  problem  Is.  or  will  be,  national  In 
scope.  No  single  community  can  solve  It 
alone. 

The  migrant  problem  is  nothing  new  to 
California.  The  one  with  which  Congress- 
man ToLAN's  committee  now  is  concerned, 
however,  differs  in  many  respects  from  tbe 
one  with  which  this  State  has  been  plagued 
for  the  last  few  years.  UntU  a  few  months 
ago  the  problem  arose  from  lack  of  employ- 
ment elsewhere  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
those  who  came  here  to  find  Jobs,  few  of 
which  existed.  Consequently,  the  relief  sit- 
uation  became  acute. 

Now,  however,  the  migration  Is  the  result 
of  a  suddenly  developed  demand  for  skilled 
and  semiskilled  workers  In  defense  indus- 


tries. These  industries,  chiefly  aircraft  and 
Bhlpbullding,  absorbed  the  avaUable  labor 
supply  In  short  order  and  desperate  calls 
have  gone  out  from  many  communities,  urg- 
ing an  increased  rumber  of  migrants  to 
come  to  California. 

This  Is  necessary  and  until  and  unless  the 
call  or  the  migration  exceeds  the  supply  of 
Jobs,  It  Is  desirable.  But  it  Is,  at  the  same 
time,  developing  a  situation  which  quite 
easily  could  become  a  major  problem  in  the 
event  of  a  sudden  let-down  in  defense  In- 
dustries. That  Is  the  problem  which  Con- 
gressman ToLAN's  committee  Is  trying  to 
anticipate. 

Nobody  knows,  of  course,  how  long  the 
emergency  will  last  or  how  long  it  will  be 
before  defense  work  slacks  off.  Everybody 
hopes  that  the  let-down  will  be  easy  and 
that  San  Diego  will  feel  few  of  the  adverse 
effects  about  which  there  have  been  varied 
predlc':lon8  Multiply  the  situation  here  by 
the  number  of  commxinities  maintaining 
large  defense  Industries  and  some  compre- 
hension of  the  State's  problem  can  be  gained. 
Then  multiply  the  State  total  by  the  num- 
ber of  States  affected — which  means  most  of 
them,  one  way  or  another— and  the  scope  of 
the  national  problem  can  be  visualized. 

Concern  over  this  phase  of  the  situation 
cannot  be  permitted,  oi  course,  to  over- 
shadow the  importance  of  completing  the 
Job  we  have  set  out  to  do.  But  It  la  of 
Interest  to  note  that  some  thought  and  at- 
tention are  being  given  the  matter  now.  If, 
by  a  series  of  hearings  In  Important  centers 
throughout  the  Nation.  Congress  can  obtain 
a  basis  upon  which  to  work  out  a  program 
for  reossimilatlon  of  the  hordes  of  migrants 
that  have,  for  various  reasons,  shifted  the 
population  centers,  and  have  the  program 
ready  to  apply  when  the  need  arises,  there 
should  be  a  minimum  of  worry  when  the 
defense  workers  finally  are  demobilized. 

In  this  problem  Congress  has  much  to  go 
on.  It  has  the  lessons  learned  over  the  last 
8  or  JO  years  to  guide  it;  and,  while  the 
causes  of  the  present-day  migration  differ 
greatly  from  those  which  led  to  the  great 
trek  from  the  Dust  Bowl  to  the  coast,  the 
essential  features  of  the  dislocation  are  the 
same.  A  great  many  people  are  going  to  re- 
quire assistance  In  readjusting  themselves 
then  Just  as  they  require  It  now. 


Address  of  Hon.  James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

or  NrW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  July  7. 1941 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  JAMES  A. 
FARLEY,  FORMER  POSTMASTER  GEN- 
ERAL, DELIVERED  AT  THE  GRADUATING 
EXERCISES  OF  THE  PACKARD  COMMER- 
CIAL SCHOOL,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  ON 
TUESDAY,  JUNE  24,  1941 

Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  therein  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Honorable  James 
A.  Parley,  former  Postmaster  General,  to 
the  graduating  class  of  the  Packard  Com- 
mercial School.  June  24,  1941: 

On  this  occasion,  35  years  after  my  gradu- 
ation from  this  school,  I  feel  a  keen  tempta- 
tion to  dwell  upon  the  past.    There  are  so 
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many  changes  \h»t  have  taken  place  In  the 
course  of  that  long  stretch  of  years— changes 
In  business  menhods,  changes  In  the  things 
that  must  be  leirned  before  going  Into  busi- 
ness and,  above  all.  changes  In  the  attitude 
of  the  public  tcward  business.  It  Is  a  pleas- 
ure to  note  wiih  respect  to  all  these  things 
that  there  has  lieen  a  distinct  gain.  Business 
has,  over  the  past  35  years,  developed  to  an 
extraordinary  cegree  in  its  capacity  to  ac- 
complish greater  units  of  work  with  smaller 
units  of  effort.  This  has  benefited  consumer, 
worker,  and  inrestor  alike.  Because  of  the 
great  complexity  of  business,  the  training 
necessary  to  erter  it  with  a  fair  chance  of 
success  must  l)e  vastly  more  detailed  and 
scientific.  And,  finally,  there  has  developed 
In  the  past  fe\(  years  a  changed  attitude  on 
the  part  of  tts  public  toward  the  various 
business  enterprises  that  serve  It. 

There  was  a  time  when  It  was  regarded  as 
good  business  io  give  as  little  and  to  get  as 
much  as  possible.  The  objective  of  business 
now  Is  to  give  as  much  at  as  small  a  price 
as  Is  consistent  with  solvency.  There  was 
also  a  time  when  it  was  regarded  as  legitimate 
to  exact  long  working  hours  from  employees, 
to  pay  them  email  compensation  for  their 
work  and,  at  nhe  same  time,  to  pay  large 
dividends  to  thj  owners  of  business. 

In  the  years  since  then,  a  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  vhole  attitude  toward  these 
questions,  party  through  the  legitimate  ef- 
forts of  organized  labor,  partly  through  a 
more  enllghtered  attitude  on  the  part  of 
employers,  and  i>artly  because  of  the  necessity 
that  the  good  will  of  the  public  be  main- 
tained. New  principles  of  employment  have 
come  Into  belijig  and  many  of  these  prin- 
ciples have  bedome  embodied  In  the  law  of 


the  land 

The  greatest 
has  been  the 


change  In  business,  however, 
development  of  a  new  pro- 
fession of  buslbess  management.  As  busi- 
nesses have  grpwn  in  size  and  in  complexity 
it  has  become  Impossible,  except  in  the 
smaller  units,  for  owners  themselves  to  su- 
pervise and  direct.  That  has  brought  about 
the  development  of  a  system  of  business 
enterprise  In  which  essentially  all  the  ac- 
tivities are  carried  on  and  the  decisions  made 
by  that  group  which  t)ear8  the  general  name 
of  management.  Upon  this  group  falls  a 
threefold  responsibility.  It  Is  re6pon.>ible 
to  the  public  for  providing  at  a  fair  price  a 
sound  and  honest  product.  It  Is  responsible 
to  labor  for  good  working  conditions  and  a 
fair  wage.  And,  lastly.  It  Is  responsible  to 
stockholders  for  the  preservation  of  their 
property  and  for  a  fair  return  on  investment. 

This  threefold  responsibility  Involves  a 
great  degree  of  skill  In  management,  of  di- 
plomacy in  handling  human  relations  and 
mastery  of  the  technical  details  of  the  busi- 
ness itself.  Men  and  women  charged  with 
responsibility  In  management  must  there- 
fore embody  In  their  intellectual  equipment 
the  ability  to  do  many  things.  In  some  of 
the  more  highly  specialized  businesses  this 
means  a  combination  of  knowledge  of  fi- 
nance, of  acquaintance  with  engineering 
problems,  of  familiarity  with  sales  methods, 
of  mastery  of  difficult  problems  of  public 
relations,  and,  above  all.  of  the  ability  to  get 
along  with  other  people.  Management  has 
therefore  become  a  highly  specialized  pro- 
fession, an  honored  and  respected  profes- 
sion, and  a  profession  that  requires  the 
highest  degree  of  training.  The  time  has 
passed  when  anyone  without  training  in 
management  c^n  go  into  business  and  hope 
to  t>e  successfvll. 

Our  schools  |  have  had  to  keep  pace  with 
-this  development  and  consequenUy  their 
training  has  had  to  go  far  beyond  the  simple 
lessons  that  were  taught  when  I  was  a 
student  at  this  school.  You  have  to  know 
more  than  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
these  days  to  sjucceed  in  business. 

1  believe  thit  this  necessity  of  training 
efficient  managers  and  directors  of  Industry 
wUl.  because  ol  the  present  situation,  change 


to  a  marked  degree  our  whole  system  of  edu- 
cation. We  are  going  through  a  period  new 
in  this  defense  effort  when  the  very  salva- 
tion of  the  countr>  depends  upon  the  effi- 
ciency and  the  productiveness  of  American 
industry.  When  it  succeeds,  I  believe  that 
the  American  public  wiU  properly  recognize 
the  great  contribution  of  American  business 
to  the  security  of  our  common  country. 
Business  will,  when  that  happens,  be  given 
Its  proper  place  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  American  people. 

But,  of  course,  we  are  only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  development  of  the  possibilities  of 
American  business  and  of  business  methods. 
To  a  greater  and  greater  degree  leaders  in 
business  must  be  p>ossessed  of  all  the  quali- 
ties that  wUl  make  for  a  better  world.  They 
will  not  only  have  to  have  vast  familiarity 
with  their  own  business,  but  a  good  many 
other  businesses  as  well;  not  only  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  own  State,  their  own  commu- 
nity, but  of  the  Nation  and  the  world  be- 
yond; and,  above  all,  not  only  a  knowledge  of 
things  as  they  are.  but  an  Imagination  that 
enables  them  to  conceive  of  things  as  they 
can  be  In  a  better  world.  They  must  have 
Imagination  and  courage  and  the  ability  to 
build,  with  the  aid  of  that  Imagination  and 
courage,  more  and  more  varied  products. 

I  get  a  little  Impatient  these  days  when  I 
hear  on  all  sides  pessimistic  predictions  of 
what  kind  of  a  world  we  are  going  to  have 
after  this  war.  Some  of  the  things  that  are 
being  said  do  not  sovmd  like  the  old  expres- 
sions of  an  American  faith.  However  crude 
the  methods  of  the  past  were,  the  leaders  of 
business  were  men  of  courage  and  vision. 
When  our  country  was  a  small  collection  of 
States  scattered  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  the 
spirit  of  tbe  time  was  optimism.  They  were 
faced  by  hostile  empires  whose  resoiu-ces  were 
vastly  greater  than  their  own.  Wars  were 
shaking  the  world  then,  as  now.  But  these 
men  made  no  dire  predictions  about  what  was 
going  to  happen  to  them.  Instead,  they 
stood  up  before  the  world  and  asserted  their 
unbounded  confidence  in  themselves  and  in 
their  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  any 
kind  of  a  world.  For  generations  that  was 
the  spirit  of  America. 

They  aslzed  for  no  favors,  and  they  feared 
no  future.  They  developed  their  industries, 
they  built  ships,  they  took  from  the  earth  the 
treasures  that  it  contained.  They  planted 
their  fields  and  gathered  their  crops.  They 
sought  new  markets,  and  they  made  secure 
the  markets  they  had.  It  was  out  of  that 
enterprise  and  not  out  of  the  conquests  of 
war  that  the  greatness  of  their  country  came. 
And  those  courageous,  bold  generations  have 
handed  on  to  us  a  great  Nation  with  great 
wealth  and  great  possibilities.  It  should  not 
be  tot  this  generation  to  seU  the  f  utxire  Ehort. 
It  should  rather  express  once  more  the  coura- 
geous faith  of  the  past. 

I  have  recently  visited  South  America  and 
I  have  studied  the  markets  there.  I  feel  that 
we  can  work  with  the  countries  to  the  south 
of  tis.  American  enterprise  need  have  no  fear 
of  meeting  other  nations  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  We  can  have  faith  in  our  prod- 
ucts and  in  our  ability  to  sell  those  products 
and  in  our  ability  to  make  friends  of  those 
with  whom  we  trade.  We  can  do  this  with 
entire  confidence  because  we  know  behind  us 
Is  a  country  whose  resources  and  inherent 
strength  surpass  those  of  any  nation  or  any 
combination  of  nations  in  the  world. 

But  the  greatest  strength  of  a  nation  is 
In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  its  people.  Its 
strength  is  in  its  integrity  and  its  abUlty 
to  keep  its  promises  and  to  discharge  Its 
obligations. 

The  Indispensable  factor  in  every  product 
Is  the  honasty  and  truthfulness  of  the  maker. 
Without  honor  In  keeping  promises  and  In 
discharging  obligations  there  can  be  no  btisl- 
ness  life  as  we  know  it.  A  most  Important 
book  on  modern  economics  is  entitled  "The 
Promises  That  Men  Live  By."  The  meaning 
of  the  tlUe  is  that  the  keeping  of  promises 


is  the  cement  that  holds  together  flnanos, 
industrj',  sales,  employment  relations,  adver- 
tising, and  engineering.  In  the  35  years  since 
I  left  this  school,  I  have  learned  how  true 
Is  the  import  of  that  title. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  of  all  of  the  world's 
work.  It  holds  true  In  government,  in  po- 
litical iiffalrs,  and  In  International  affair*. 
For  centuries  such  peace  as  we  have  enjoyed 
has  rested  upon  reliance  upon  International 
promises,  international  law,  and  upon  prin- 
ciples of  respect  for  the  small  and  the  weak. 
Woodrow  Wilson  said  in  1918  in  defining 
American  Ideals  in  international  relations, 
"What  we  seek  is  the  reign  of  law,  based 
upon  tlie  consent  of  the  governed  and  sus- 
tained by  the  organized  opinion  of  mankind." 
That  means  the  reign  of  Integrity  and  truth 
telling. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that  the 
security  and  permanence  of  those  principles  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  this  country  and  in  its 
dealings  with  other  nations  rests  upon  the 
maintenance  of  democratic  principles  here. 
Democratic  Institutions  depend  upon  a  true 
respect  for  the  sacredness  of  the  individual, 
upon  a  belief  that  he.  in  himself,  has  some- 
thing of  the  divine  in  his  make-up  and  that 
therefore  we  cannot  respect  God  without  re- 
specting the  lod-like  in  htmian  beings.  No 
definition  of  democracy  can  afford  to  overlook 
this  fact.  Other  forms  of  government  have 
their  day  and  then  they  fall  from  their  own 
error.  Democracy  must  live  because  It  is  free 
from  that  error.  It  may  make  mistakes,  it 
may  be  slow  In  preparation.  It  may  sometimes 
be  inefficient  in  execution.  But  beneath  it 
all,  it  carries  a  primeval  strength.  Upon  that 
strength  rests  our  faith.  It  ts  tbe  faith  of  an 
American  There  can  be  no  America  unlesi 
that  faith  lives. 

As  you  graduates  go  out  to  take  your  place 
In  the  world  and  to  carve  out  your  careers,  al- 
ways remember  that  the  opportunities  of  the 
present  that  you  enjoy  were  bom  out  of  the 
toil,  the  foresight,  and  the  patriotism  o( 
earlier  Americans.  When  you  face  the  xmcer- 
taintiet  of  the  present  world  chaos,  remember 
that  your  ancestry  faced  like  perils  and  came 
through  far  stronger  for  the  experiences. 
Every  era  of  danger  begot  a  greater  Nation, 
Just  as  every  era  of  discouragement  in  your 
careers  will  beget  a  better  character  If  you 
rise  above  your  difficulties  and  fight  throiigh 
to  a  solution  of  your  problems.  As  indlviduala 
and  as  a  Nation,  ova  problems  may  loom  large. 
I  am  sure  that  every  American  Is  confident 
that  their  President  and  their  Government 
will  solve  successfully  the  world  problem* 
which  confront  us.  What  all  can  do  as  a 
Nation,  each  can  do  as  an  Individual.  I 
leave  you  In  full  confidence  that  you  will 
carry  on  your  careers  with  distinction  to 
yourself  and  honor  to  this  school. 


Address  Before  Ohio  State  Aerie,  Fni- 
temai  Order  of  Eafles,  at  Toledo, 
Obio 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  L  SWEENEY 

or  omo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  July  9, 1941 


AEORESS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  MARTIN  Ik 
SWEENEY,  OF  OHIO 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  wish  to  Include  a  speech  delivered 
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by  me  to  the  delegates  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles  of  Ohio  in  convention 
assembled  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  Saturday. 
June  21. 1941: 

Pmst  Grand  Wortby  Preddent  Conrad  H. 
Mann.  Paat  Grand  Worthy  President  now 
Grand  Secretary  John  Abel,  Mayor  Edward 
BlytHln,  at  Cleveland,  worthy  State  president, 
and  members  of  the  Ohio  State  Aerie  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles.  I  am  mighty  happy 
to  come  here  from  the  siiltry  climate  of  Wash- 
ington to  en}oy  the  cool  breesea  of  Toledo. 
It  la  now  about  90  degrees  In  the  shade.  Tou 
know  what  I  mean. 

I  look  forward  to  these  occasions,  never 
having  missed  an  Ohio  State  Aerie  convention 
since  1  was  honored  by  you  to  serve  as  a 
itorthy  State  president  of  the  Ohio  Aerie  some 
years  ago.  More  Important  than  the  social 
contacu  made  at  these  annual  reunions  is 
the  serious  business  confronting  \is  when 
we  take  Inventory  of  the  activities  of  this 
gxtit  organisation. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  tell  you  how  proud 
I  am  to  once  mcare  be  on  this  platform  with 
the  genliu  of  this  organization,  Conrad  H. 
Mann,  and  I  pray  God  will  spare  him  for 
many  yean  and  give  him  health  to  be  with 
us  at  similar  occasions  imtll  he  passes  on. 
The 'exalted  position  we  hold  today  as  a  fra- 
ternal organization  In  these  United  States  Is 
primarily  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Colo- 
nel Mann. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  popular  song 
that  went  something  like  this: 

"You  made  me  what  I  am  today 
I  hope  you  are  satisfied." 

Paraphrasing  that  tlUe,  I  believe  If  the 
Bagles  had  a  theme  song  today  it  would  be 
dedicated  to  Conrad  Mann  In  this  fashion: 
"Tou  made  us  what  we  are  today 
Tou  bet  we  are  satisfied." 

I  congratulate  you  for  the  splendid  mem- 
bership record  you  made  dxirlng  the  past  fiscal 
year  under  the  guidance  of  our  great  State 
secretary.  Matt  Brown  of  Springfield,  who 
la  now  a  national  figure  In  our  fraternity, 
and  a  worthy  successor  of  those  illustrious 
■ona  of  Ohio  who  spent  many  years  in  the 
service  of  this  order.  I  refer  to  our  brothers 
who  have  passed  to  the  great  beyond.  Tom 
Cogan  and  Michael  Bums,  and  to  our  living 
brothers,  Howard  Ragland  and  Henry  Ber- 
xodin,  who,  thank  God.  are  still  with  lu. 

Ohio  Is  and  has  always  been  the  hub  of 
■agledom.  Because  she  Is  the  hub  of  Eagle- 
dom  we  have  some  mighty  Important  things 
to  say  on  occasions  like  this.  The  popular 
theme  of  expression  today  is  national  defense, 
and  It  U  proper  to  have  that  subject  discussed 
St  a  meeting  of  this  kind. 

The  membership  of  this  fraternity  Is  made 
xip  of  the  working  class  of  Americans,  who. 
after  all,  are  the  backbone  of  the  country. 
They  are  bound  close  to  us  because  of  the 
social  and  economic  problems  we  have  been 
trying  In  a  small  way  for  the  past  few  years 
to  solve.  In  the  field  of  social  economics  we 
have  made  more  progress  than  any  fraternity 
In  the  country,  thanks  to  the  capable  leader- 
ship of  Conrad  Mann  and  Prank  Herring. 
We  have  made  substantial  contributions  to 
the  social  gains  enjoyed  by  the  underprivi- 
leged In  our  midst.  Because  we  have  plowed 
the  field  and  gan>ercd  the  harvest  we  cannot 
sit  Idly  by  when  attempts  are  being  made 
under  the  gulae  of  national  defense  to  destroy 
the  social  and  economic  gains  secured  by 
labor  after  a  struggle  of  a  half  century  of  ef- 
fort. These  social  advances  must  not  be  re- 
tarded: on  the  contrary,  they  should  be  ex- 
tended, and  the  weight  and  power  of  this 
organization  should  be  In  that  direction. 

Speaking  of  the  Nation  and  defense,  I  must 
teU  you  the  story  about  Pat  Murphy  in  Cleve- 
land, who  was  missed  from  his  church  on 
Sunday.  O'Brien  and  OToole  put  the  tall 
on  him  one  Sunday  and  followed  him.  They 
tftMovsred  he  was  attending  services  at  a  local 


Baptist   Church.    Said   O'Brien   to   CToole. 
"Something   has    come   over    Murphy:    we'd 
better  go  and  tell  Father  Gallagher."    So  they 
went   and  told  Father   Gallagher   they   had 
seen  Murphy  going  into  the  Baptist  Church. 
Father  Gallagher  did  not  believe  the  story 
and  said  be  would  send  for  Murphy.    Murphy 
came,  and  Father  Gallagher  said.  "What's  this 
I    hear    about    your    going    to   the    Baptist 
Chiu-ch?"    "That's  right."  answered  Murphy. 
Father   Gallagher   said,    "There   must    be   a 
reason."     Murphy  replied,  "There's  a  damn 
good  reason."     "What  Is  It?"  asked  Father 
Gallagher.      Murphy    asked.    "Haven't    you 
heard  about  cur  national-defense  program?" 
"Why,   certainly  I've   heard   about   the   na- 
tional-defense program;   what's  that  got  to 
do  with  your  going  to  the  Baptist  Church?" 
Murphy  said,  "It's  got  a  hell  of  a  lot  to  do 
with  it.    You  know  I  was  on  W.  P.  A.  for  4 
years.    My  four  sons  were  tuiound  the  house 
Idle  without  any  work.    Now  I  am  working 
at  the  White  Motor  Co.  at  $50  a  week;  Jimmy 
is  working  at  the  powder  plant  at  Ravenna  for 
SlOO  a  week;  Tommy  Is  working  over  at  the 
Thompson   Products   making   airplane  parts 
and  getting  $76  a  week;  Eddie,  is  out  at  the 
TNT  plant  at  Sandusky  making  $65  a  week; 
and  the  youngest  boy,  Jack,  la  making  $50 
a  week  as  a  steamfltter.    We  were  going  along 
fine  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  I  pick  up 
the  paper  and  saw  a  big  story  on  the  front 
page  reading.  The  Pope  comes  out  for  peace.' 
Now,  who  the  hell  would  not  Join  the  Baptist 
Church  after  that?" 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  a  defense 
program  that  relates  to  battleships,  tanks, 
and  instruments  of  destruction,  necessary  as 
they  are,  because  we  live  in  a  realistic  world. 
I  support  wholeheartedly  a  defense  program 
to  protect  our  country  from  Invasion  by  any 
foreign  foe.  We  all  agree  on  total  defense 
for  that  purpose,  but  I  have  in  mind  another 
defense.  It  has  been  touched  upon  here 
today  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  who 
represents  the  Federal  Btxreau  of  Investiga- 
tion in  Ohio,  and  by  his  honor  the  mayor  of 
Cleveland,  and  that  Is  the  civilian  defense 
program.  In  the  setting  up  of  this  program 
we  must  insist  that  the  cornerstone  of  such 
an  enterprise  be  free  speech,  free  press,  and 
the  right  of  free  assembly.  More  than  ever 
before  the  virtue  of  tolerance  is  needed  dur- 
ing this  war  hysteria.  In  many  communities 
are  indlviduads  who  have  been  frustrated  one 
time  or  another  and  who  have  ambition  to 
become  a  detective,  a  G-man,  or  perhaps  a 
spy.  It  Is  Just  possible,  as  we  go  forward  in 
our  civilian  defense  program,  these  indi- 
viduals, armed  with  a  commission  and  a 
badge,  may  embark  upon  the  disreputable 
business  of  sp3rlng  upon  their  neighbor- 
spending  their  own  spleen  against  individ- 
uals they  do  not  like  by  making  false  riports 
concerning  their  conduct  and  activities. 

Those  of  us  who  lived  prior  to  and  during 
the  last  World  War  well  remember  the  un- 
American  system  of  espionage  that  caused 
many  Innocent  people  to  suffer. 

This  order  pioneered  In  the  field  of  old- 
age  pension,  mothers'  pension,  workmen's 
compensation,  unemployment  Insurance,  col- 
lective bargaining  for  the  workers.  These 
laws  would  not  and  could  not  have  been 
placed  on  the  statute  books  of  the  States  of 
this  Union  without  the  ground  work  per- 
formed by  the  Pratemal  Order  of  Eagles. 
Now  It  appears  that  some  pseudo  patriots 
wrapping  the  American  flag  around  them 
and  shouting  In  the  name  of  national  defense 
have  determined  to  destroy  these  yiina  to 
which  I  referred,  and  without  investigating 
accuse  the  organized  labor  groups  of  lacking 
patriotism  because  they  dared  to  engage  In 
their  constitutional  right  to  strike  for  a  few 
cents  i>er  hoxu-  in  their  wages  to  meet  the 
rtemg  price  In  the  corresponding  cost  of  liv- 
ing. We  see  groups  who  were  never  friendly 
to  labor  groups,  and  individuals  who  believe 
In  a  disfranchising  system  by  payment  of  a 


poll  tax;  groups  and  Individuals  who  believe 
In  the  continuation  of  child  labor  and  who 
are  bent  on  destroying  collective  bargaining, 
because  as  they  say  some  Communists  have 
wormed  their  way  Into  the  labor  movement. 
Let  me  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
running  down  subversive  activities;  that  our 
Department  of  Justice  know  full  well  who 
these  Communists  are  and  can  put  their 
finger  en  them  any  time  they  wish  and  very 
properly  incarcerate  them  behind  the  bars. 
The  mystery  is  why  it  has  not  been  done  to 
date.  Because  of  the'  activities  of  a  few  of 
these  subversive  elements  the  splendid  body 
of  American  worklngmen  are  stigmatized. 

I  was  more  than  proud  to  hear  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, m  his  address  here  today,  emphatically 
state  that  since  his  Department  took  over  the 
national-defense  supervision  of  Industries  not 
one  discovery  of  sabotage  has  been  made  to 
date.  My  f-iends,  this  Is  a  fine  record,  and  It 
demonstrates  what  some  of  us  have  been  say- 
ing for  months,  that  the  so-called  act  of 
sabotage  was  a  figment  of  the  imagination, 
that  it  would  not  and  could  not  take  place 
where  none  but  good  American  citizens  are 
employed  who  have  the  Interest  of  their  Gov- 
ertunent  at  heart. 

We  need  in  this  country  today  more  of  the 
Voltaire  philosophy.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  it  was  Voltaire,  the  French  liberal,  who 
said:  "I  may  disagree  with  everything  you 
say,  but  I  will  defend  to  the  death  your  right 
to  say  It." 

As  I  stand  before  you  on  this  occasion, 
sharing  this  platform  with  Conrad  H.  Mann, 
I  wonder  what  Is  in  his  mind  as  he  reflects 
uf)on  the  condition  of  our  country  and  the 
world  In  general  today.  Conrad  Mann,  you 
have  been  a  symbol  of  what  the  United  States 
of  America  has  meant  to  a  struggling  youth. 
You  have  tasted  the  bitter  dregs  of  poverty 
and  hardship,  and  after  grasping  the  oppor- 
tunity presented,  you  became  one  of  Amer- 
ica's leading  industrialists.  The  transition 
from  poverty  to  security  never  changed  your 
Inner  spirit.  Your  thoughts  and  actions  were 
always  in  the  direction  of  making  life  worth 
while  for  the  little  fellow,  as  you  have  often 
expressed  it. 

You  have  come  from  the  poor.  I  am  sure 
you  do  not  believe  that  the  po<»  people  of 
England  who  run  to  their  shelters  at  night  to 
guard  against  a  rain  of  Are  and  death  from 
the  sky,  or  the  poor  people  of  Germany,  who 
have  to  run  to  their  bomb  shelters  for  pro- 
tection against  destruction,  are  the  causes  of 
World  War  No.  2?  No;  I  believe  you  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  the  poor  of  any  land 
do  not  bring  about  these  incessant  wars.  War 
is  a  racket,  so  characterized  by  the  late  Gen. 
Smedley  Butler.  Selfish  International  bank- 
ers profit  by  wars.  They  are  men  who  profess 
the  Jewish,  Catholic,  and  Protestant  faiths: 
some  are  atheists,  but  all  are  strangers  to 
Christ. 

jTiis  World  War  No.  2  would  not  have  oc- 
ciirred  had  It  not  been  for  the  Infamous 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  An  Idealistic  American 
President,  Woodrow  Wilson,  sincerely  sought 
to  impose  his  14  points  for  world  peace  upon 
this  treaty-making  body,  but  they  literally, 
to  use  a  vernacular,  threw  one  after  another 
of  his  peace  points  In  the  ash  can,  and  It  Is 
reported  and  I  have  for  my  authority  Lincoln 
Steffens,  who  In  his  autobiography  stated. 
"One  of  the  delegates  to  that  memorable 
peace  conference  actually  spat  in  the  face  of 
Woodrow  Wilson."  It  was  reported  that  the 
French  delegate  Clemenceau  ere  the  ink  was 
dry  on  that  famous  document  said.  "It  was 
good  for  seven  wars." 

The  reason  why  the  peace  treaty  failed  was 
because  the  delegates  entrusted  with  the 
power  of  their  respective  countries  closed  the 
door  to  Christ,  and  like  every  criminal  bent 
on  further  activity  of  crime  proceeded  to  cut 
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up  the  real  estate  of  the  world  and  divide 
the  loot. 

We  paid  a  terrible  price  for  our  entry  into 
the  last  World  War.  We  emerged  with  23,000 
new  war-profit  millionaires  and  the  longest 
bread  lines  of  any  country  in  the  world.  We 
inherited  s  post-war  depression  that  Is  still 
with  us,  not  to  speak  of  the  tremendous  loss 
of  blood  and  treasure  we  sustained.  Must  we 
now,  25  yeare  later,  take  our  sons  and  lay 
them  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice  and  once  more 
have  a  nation  we  aided,  characterize  us  as 
Uncle  Shylock,  refuse  to  pay  their  legitimate 
debts,  and  will  It  be  possible  at  some  future 
date  when  the  American  soldiers  of  World 
War  No.  2  Journey  to  the  Capitcd  In  Washing- 
ton ask  for  a  bonus  to  have  the  machine  guns 
and  bayonets  turned  upon  them.  No;  I  do 
not  think  It  will  happen  If  the  American 
people  will  become  articulate  and  Insist  that 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  keep  his 
solemn  pledge  that  our  boys  will  not  be  sent 
to  fight  in  any  foreign  battlefield. 

There  are  those  who  believe  we  should 
spend  $7,000,000,000  and  more  to  purchase 
tanks,  guns,  and  airplanes  to  keep  the  war 
over  there.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that 
school  of  thought  that  restricts  Itself  solely 
to  material  aid.  If  these  instruments  of  de- 
struction are  blown  up  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
or  destroyed  on  battlefields,  they  can  be  re- 
placed, but  the  Important  thing  for  us  to  keep 
In  mind  is  that  we  cannot  replace  the  broken 
bodies  of  American-bom  boys.  That  is  what 
we  are  going  to  guard  against      (Applause.) 

Let  It  also  be  remembered  that  approxi- 
mately 1  year  ago,  when  we  were  starting 
our  general  defense  program,  leading  indus- 
trialists came  to  Washington  and  said:  "We 
will  not  turn  a  wheel  unless  we  know  how 
much  profit  we  are  going  to  make."  Did 
Congress  reach  out  and  draft  Industry  then; 
did  they  call  out  the  troops?  No;  they  pre- 
pared and  passed  a  bill  giving  Industry  the 
green  light  on  the  cost-profit  system.  Now, 
because  labor,  as  I  Indicated  before,  exer- 
cises its  constitutional  right  to  strike  when 
mediation  fails,  the  threat  Is  abroad  that 
troops  will  be  called  out  and  the  participants 
of  strikes  will  be  forced  Into  concentration 
camps.  I  sincerely  trust  that  reason  will 
prevail  and  that  we  never  reach  that  stage 
of  industrial  strife. 

The  united  States  of  America  Is  not  the 
Soviet  Russia  of  Stalin;  it  Is  not  Germany 
under  despot  Hltier,  or  Italy  under  dicta- 
tor Mussolini.  We  could  well  take  a  lesson 
from  England,  who  has  had  two  major 
strikes  during  the  last  year,  despite  the  fact 
she  is  fighting  for  her  very  existence  It 
demonstrates  to  me  the  flexibility  of  the 
democracy  of  the  working  classes  in  the  Brit- 
ish .  Isles.  Yet  there  are  controlled  radio 
snnouncera,  and  columnists,  and  that  sort, 
who  say  that  the  laboring  man  is  not  patri- 
otic because  he  dares  exercise  his  right  to 
strike  under  certain  circumstances.  Let  me 
respond  that  it  Is  the  laboring  man's  sons 
who  are  now  in  camps,  preparing  to  defend 
this  country;  it  Is  the  laboring  man's  son 
who  will  go  to  Dakar  and  who  will  be  shipped 
to  the  Azores,  to  Africa,  and  to  Iceland,  and 
then.  God  forbid,  over  to  Central  Europe 
to  finish  the  war  and  maybe  to  finish  democ- 
racy over  here. 

Let  us  have  respect  for  the  other  fellow's 
viewpoint  and,  like  Voltaire,  permit  him  to 
exercise  his  right  of  free  speech.  There  is  a 
line  of  demarcation  between  free  speech  and 
license  which  every  sane  citizen  recognizes. 
While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  propaganda 
let  me  say  one  does  not  have  to  be  pro- 
British  to  be  pro- American.  To  be  pro- 
American  all  you  have  to  be  is  a  good  Ameri- 
can. Within  the  folds  of  this  order  are 
Catholics,  Jews,  and  Protestants,  all  subscrib- 
ing to  America  flrat.  We  march,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  in  battle  for  social  legislation, 
and  we  ask  you  to  continue  and  hasten  the 
work  to  be  mapped  out  by  our  leaden  in  the 


future.    Make  no  mistake;  regardless  of  this 
war  hysteria,  America  will  find  her  soul. 

When  we  passed  the  peacetime  conscripi- 
tlon  law,  which  I  characterized  as  a  negation 
of  democracy,  they  told  us  we  were  about  to 
be  Invaded  in  a  few  weeks;  when  we  passed 
the  lend-lease  bill  the  same  argument  was 
presented.  Thank  God  we  have  not  been  in- 
vaded and  with  the  resources  and  power 
that  are  ours  we  will  never  be  Invaded  by  any 
foreign  power.  During  the  last  World  War 
many  of  us  will  recall  Lord  Northcllffe.  of 
England,  who  propagandized  us  into  the 
war.  He  spent  $75,000,000  deliberately  tell- 
ing lies  to  our  people  to  stir  up  their  emo- 
tions and  bring  about  otir  participation  In 
that  horrible  catastrophe.  He  went  to  Eng- 
land after  completing  his  propagandizing 
and  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  according  to 
H.  C.  Peterson,  author  of  Propaganda  for 
War,  "The  Americans,  they  dress  alike;  they 
talk  alike;   they  think  alike — what   sheep." 

To  an  extent  that  statement  may  be  true. 
We  are  a  democratic  people  and  we  have  our 
wealw^ss  as  a  Nation.  We  have  some  blank 
pages  in  otir  history.  One  page  Is  a  serlotis 
indictment  against  our  democracy,  since  the 
year  1882  there  have  been  5,000  lynchlngs. 
This  Is  nothing  to  boast  about  when  we  seek 
to  Impose  oiu  four  freedoms  upon  other 
parts  of  the  world.  We  had  12  years  of  na- 
tional prohibition  that  no  other  country  In 
the  world  would  dare  experiment  with  or 
put  into  law.  but  we  do  not  talk  about  that. 
We  have  our  weaknesses,  but  we  are  a  power 
despite  the  fact  that  sometimes  otir  people 
move  on  a  mass-psychology  basis. 

In  the  Unlverelty  of  Iowa  some  yeara  ago 
while  a  professor  was  instructing  a  class  In 
psychology,  a  young  man  rushed  into  the 
classroom  shouting  a  kidnaping  and  murder 
had  been  committed.  The  fellow  had  con- 
fessed and  some  of  the  town  folks  were 
going  to  hang  him.  The  professor  said  here 
Is  a  good  chance  to  try  our  my  theory,  and 
I  shall  give  you  three  questions: 

How  many  of  you  would  be  willing  to  Join 
the  Ijmching   party? 

How  many  of  you  woxild  be  willing  to  go  as 
spectators? 

How  many  of  you  would  prefer  to  stay 
away? 

When  the  results  were  tabulated  64  an- 
nounced they  were  willing  sight  unseen  to 
participate  In  the  lynching,  60  said  they 
would  go  as  spectatora,  and  76  preferred  to 
stay  away.  This  is  Indicative  of  the  cross 
section  of  America. 

We  have  had  bigotry  and  intolerance  In 
this  country  during  its  brief  history  but  we 
have  always  overcome  It,  and  organizations  of 
this  type  have  done  their  part  In  driving 
under  cover  every  agency  that  would  destroy 
our  free  institutions. 

I  said  before  war  Is  a  racket.  If  It  Is  not 
a  racket  I  ask  any  one  In  this  audience  to 
answer  this  question: 

Why  did  this  Nation  of  ours  sit  Idly  by  and 
allow  Japan  to  buy  scrap  iron  in  this  cotmtry 
for  the  past  8  yeara  and  process  the  same  into 
cannon  to  kill  the  helpless  Chinese,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  loans  of  mlUlons  of 
dollars  to  the  Chinese  Government  to  wage 
war  on  the  Japanese? 

If  war  Is  not  a  racket  why  did  we  loan  mil- 
lions to  the  gallant  little  nation  of  Finland  to 
fight  the  Russian  bear,  and  at  the  same  time 
sell  our  oil  and  gasoline  to  service  the  bomb- 
era  of  Soviet  Russia  to  rain  death  upon  the 
people  of  Finland? 

If  war  is  not  a  racket  why  did  we  ptir- 
chase  Russian  gold  at  $35  an  ounce  that  they 
process  in  Soviet  Russia  at  less  than  $4  an 
ounce?  

If  war  Is  not  a  racket  why  do  we  permit 
at  the  present  time  American  capitalists  to 
engage  In  the  oil  fields  of  Brazil,  the  richest 
oil  fields  of  modem  times,  and  sell  their  oil 
to  the  Japanese  who  make  possible  delivery 
to  Germany  to  carry  on  the  war9 


If  we  are  part  of  that  system  we  should  be 
courageous  enough  to  tell  the  truth,  and  the 
more  we  tell  the  truth  the  less  chance  of  our 
involvement  in  a  foreign  war. 

You  patriotic  Eagles  have  a  duty  to  per- 
form as  j-ou  leave  here  and  go  back  to  your 
respective  homes.  Our  duty  as  Indicated  is 
national  defense,  but  I  repeat  it  must  be 
based  on  tolerance.  This  Fraternal  Order  of 
Bagles  knows  something  at>out  the  virtue  ct 
tolerance.  If  I  caimot  speak  weU  of  a 
brother  Eiigle,  I  won't  speak  ill  of  him.  That 
has  been  our  slogan  since  the  birth  of  this 
fraternity.  That  slogan  is  the  essence  ot 
tolerance.  Nations  may  well  pattern  after 
that  philosophy. 

A  refugee  wrote  a  beautiful  poem.  I  feel 
it  is  apropos  to  recite  here  at  this  time: 

"  "What  is  the  real  good?" 
I  ark  in  musing  mood. 
'Order.'  said  the  law  courts; 
'Knowledge,  said  the  school; 
'Truth,'  said  the  wise  man; 
Tleasure,'  said  the  fool; 
'Love,'  said  the  maiden; 
•Beauty,'  said  the  page: 
•Freedom,'  said  the  dreamer; 
'Home,'  said  the  sage; 
'Fame,'  said  the  soldier; 
•Equity.'  the  seer. 
Spake  my  heart  still  sadly, 
'The  answer  is  not  here.' 
Then  within  my  bosom 
Softly  this  I  heard 
'Each  heart  holds  the  secrat; 
Kindness  is  the  word.'  " 

That  was  written  by  John  Boyle  OTllley 
50  3rcars  ago,  a  man  who  knew  the  meaning 
of  tolerance,  who  suffered  in  a  British  prison 
for  his  native  land,  and  subsequently  escaped 
and  found  asylimi  on  the  free  soil  of  the 
United  States.  Here  he  became  a  poet  and 
a  writer  of  great  reputation. 

Thank  God  for  the  privilege  of  addressing 
you  once  again.  May  God  bless  you  and  this 
fine,  liberal  organization 


AntOabor  LegisUtioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  £.  HOOK 

or  lacHicAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  July  9, 1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  NEW  YORK  PU 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  news  item  from  PM, 
on  the  bill  now  pending  before  the  House: 

[Prom  the  New  York  PM  of  July  9.  19411 

FkAancuM  D.  Roosxvclt  Ssem  Aoainst  Amtx- 

LABOX  Laws  as  Housz  Stabtb  Dsbatx 

Washinciom.  July  9.— With  President 
Roosevelt  reported  to  have  thrown  his  weight 
against  any  drastic  antllabor  legislation,  bit- 
ter conflict  was  expected  in  the  House  today 
when  the  May  bill  comes  up  for  debate. 

The  bill,  chief  target  of  combined  A.  F. 
of  L.  and  C.  I.  O.  oppoattion.  authorizes  tbe 
use  of  trxxjpe  to  "sfford  protection  to  sll 
persons  engaged  in  the  operation  of  such 
plant  or  industry  who  volimtarlly  desire  to 
work.'  It  is  neatly  appended  to  the  bill 
authorizing  deferment  from  the  draft  of  men 
over  28 

Both  A  F  of  L.  and  CIO.  leadera  have 
contended  that  the  measurs  in  fact  valid 
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provide  Goremment  sanction  for  violent 
•tnkebreaklng  In  any  defense  l*boc  walk- 
out 

PhU'.p  Murray.  C.  1.  O.  president,  conierred 
with  President  Roosevelt  yesterday,  and  the 
May  bill,  as  well  as  other  proposals  aimed 
to  cttfb  unions,  was  dlsciissed.  While  no 
statement  on  the  outcome  of  the  meeting 
was  made.  C.  I.  O.  leaders  appeared  optimistic 
aXter  a  separate  meeting  with  Speaker  Rat- 
bush  and  Representative  McCoaMacK.  Hoxise 
majority  leader 

Thomas  Kennedy,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  led  the  delega- 
tion. When  the  session  ended  he  said  It  was 
very  satisfactory.  The  comment  was  re- 
garded here  as  indication  that  the  President 
had  passed  reasaxirlng  views  along  to  his 
legislative  leadera 

TH>  HILLMAN  STOKT 

Coinciding  with  the  renewed  optimism  In 
labor  circles  was  Sidney  Hlllman's  comment 
to  reporters.  The  labor  spokesman  In  the 
O  P.  M.  said: 

"I  cant  think  of  a  strike  affecting  national 
defense  orders  at  the  moment." 

He  also  met  with  President  Roosevelt  yes- 
terday on  the  eve  of  the  momentous  Con- 
gressional debate. 

The  day's  interviews  climaxed  a  last-min- 
ute drive  by  labor  groups  here  to  stem  anti- 
union measures  More  than  200  C.  I.  O. 
representatives  gathered  here  Monday  for  the 
campaign. 

Another  significant  session  on  the  defense- 
~1abor  tront  was  a  meeting  yesterday  Ijetwcen 
Mr.  Murray.  Bernard  M.  Baruch.  who  headed 
the  War  Industries  Board  in  the  last  war.  and 
Brig.  Oen.  Edwin  M.  Watson,  the  President's 
secretary.  Mr  Murray  has  been  pressing  for 
drastic  overhauling  of  the  defense  set-up  with 
"Ind'ntry  councils,"  representing  labor  and 
management,  formed  to  push  the  production 
program.  It  was  assumed  that  this  was  one 
of  the  subjects  of  discussion. 
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)!•  Price  CeiliBf  on  Meat  Contemplated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRY  B.  COFFEE 

or   NKBBASKA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  July  9. 1941 


LETTER  FROM  LEON  HENDERSON.  AD- 
MINISTRATOR OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  CIVILIAN  SUP- 
PLY 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, uxMler  permission  granted,  I  am  in- 
serting a  letter  from  Leon  Henderson, 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration and  Civilian  Supply,  which 
gives  some  assurance  to  the  livestock  in- 
dustry that  no  action  is  contemplated  to 
place  a  price  ceiling  on  meat. 

Since  many  cattle  feeders  have  re- 
cently sold  their  fat  cattle  at  prices  l>elow 
cost  of  production,  some  encouragement 
to  continue  feeding  operations  is  neces- 
sary. Otherwise,  numerous  Com  Belt 
fanners  would  be  inclined  to  sell  their 
com  to  the  Government  under  the  loan 
program  and  let  their  feed  lots  remain 
Idle. 

Ttw  following  representatives  of  pro- 
ducer organizations  attended  the  conf  »• 


ence  with  the  O.  P.  A.  C.  S.  hereinafter 
referred  to:  F.  E.  Mollin,  secretary, 
American  National  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tion; E.  W.  Sheets,  secretary,  United 
States  Live  Stock  Association;  B.  B. 
Brumley,  president.  National  Live  Stock 
Marketing  Association;  J.  B.  Wilson,  sec- 
retary. Wyoming  Wool  Growers;  Fred 
R.  Marshall,  secretary.  National  Wool 
Growers  Association;  W.  J.  Miller,  secre- 
tary. Kansas  Live  Stock  Association;  and 
C.  J.  Abbott,  director,  Nebraska  Stock 
Growers  Association. 

This  conference  which  I  attended  had 
two  objectives  from  the  producers'  stand- 
point. The  first  was  to  protest  the  low 
price  ceiling  that  had  been  placed  on 
hides  and  the  second  was  to  obtain  some 
assurance  that  no  price  ceiling  would  be 
placed  on  the  principal  livestock  product, 
meat.  Since  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  encouraged  meat  production  to 
meet  the  emergency,  the  livestock  feed- 
ers who  have  been  fearful  of  a  price  ceil- 
ing being  established  will  welcome  the 
assurance  contained  in  the  following  let- 
ter from  Leon  Henderson: 

Omcz  OF  PaiCE  administration 

AND  CivnjAN  Supply. 
Woihington.  D.  C.  July  7.  1941. 
Hon.  Harrt  B.  Ck>rTEE. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  ComE:  Following  our  recent 
meeting  with  the  representatives  of  the  live- 
stock producers,  I  want  to  assure  you  again 
that  the  step  which  we  have  taken  In  this 
OfQce  to  check  the  speculative  Increase  In 
hide  prices  should  not  be  taken  as  Inclcat- 
Ing  that  we  are  contemplating  action  on 
livestock  prices  or  the  price  of  meat. 

While  under  present  circumstances  you  will 
understand  that  no  one  can  make  any  long- 
range  promises,  I  do  want  you  to  know  that 
no  such  step  has  at  any  time  been  under 
con.slderatlon  In  this  Office,  nor  do  I  see  any 
present  likelihood  of  such  action.  I  would 
be  very  disturbed  if  anticipation  of  such  a 
step  should  handicap  the  stocking  of  feeders 
during  the  coming  year,  and  I  would  like 
livestock  producers  to  know  that  I  keenly 
appreciate  the  importance  of  maintaining  a 
fair  margin  between  the  cost  of  feeder  cattle 
and  the  price  of  finished  stock.  I  know  that 
a  good  many  farmers  are  feeding  cattle  this 
year  on  a  very  narrow  margin  over  the  high 
prices  paid  for  feeder  stock  and  that  actual 
losses  have  been  considerable,  in  spite  of  a 
relatively  strong  beef  market.  Protection  of 
feeder  margins,  as  well  as  fair  returns,  must 
always  be  a  factor  in  any  consideration  of 
cattle  or  meat  prices. 

Our  action  on  hide  prices.  Including  kid 
and  calf  skins,  was  to  meet  a  special  situa- 
tion more  or  less  peculiar  to  this  commodity. 
A  speculative  movement  In  these  prices  de- 
veloped during  the  spring  which  led  to  fpr- 
ward  buying  of  shoes  and  other  leather  prod- 
ucts, heavy  forward  buying  of  leather  from 
tanneries,  and  heavy  buying  of  hides  by  the 
tanneries  themselves.  This  promised  to  re- 
flect in  vmreasonable  prices  for  leather  prod- 
ucts and  eventuaUy  a  liquidation  which 
would  react  on  prices  throughout  the  indus- 
try. In  late  May  the  Army  found  it  necessary 
to  reject  bids  on  a  million  pairs  of  Army 
shoes  and  approximately  one-quarter  million 
pairs  of  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  sho«8, 
and  this  Office  took  steps  to  check  the  spiral. 
We  had  no  thought  whatsoever  in  seeking  to 
control  Uvestock  prices. 

I  would  appreciate  any  steps  that  you  may 
be  able  to  take  to  place  this  Interpretation 
of  our  action  before  the  Uvestock  producers. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lbom  Hxndbson.  AdminiMtrator. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

or  CALiroRNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIYES 


Thursday.  June  12,  1941 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, so  long  as  so  many  of  our  States 
require  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting,  the  unemployed 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  will  not 
get  the  proper  consideration  due  them  in 
a  democracy  where  all  men  are  supposed 
to  have  equality  of  opportunity.  I  make 
this  statement  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, for  I  shall  cite  facts  to  prove  my 
contention. 

Mation-wide  problem 

I  wish  to  express  again  the  words  in  my 
statement,  "anywhere  in  the  United 
States."  It  is  well  known  that  Federal 
laws  operate  the  same  all  over  the  United 
States  and  that  they  are  passed  by  the 
votes  of  Representatives  from  all  sections 
and  districts  of  the  country.  Thus,  if 
certain  restriction.'  are  put  into  the  laws 
governing  the  W.  P.  A.,  largely  by  means 
of  the  votes  of  one  section  of  the  country, 
all  W.  P.  A.  workers  will  suffer  from  these 
restrictions,  regardless  of  how  their  own 
particular  Representatives  might  have 
voted  on  that  issue.  This  is  why  the 
voting  requirements  of  1  State  are  of 
vital  concern  to  every  other  section  of 
every  other  State.  Let  me  illustrate. 
The  Casey  amendment  providing  for  an 
increase  in  the  W.  P.  A.  appropriation 
was  defeated  largely  by  the  78  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  poll-tax  States.  In 
other  words,  had  the  Representatives 
from  these  8  poll-tax  States  had  the 
same  percentage  for  the  amendment  as 
did  the  other  sections  of  the  country 
the  amendment  would  have  carried,  and 
a  greater  number  of  the  already  certified 
needy  could  have  been  cared  for  than 
will  now  be  possible. 

I  want  it  understood  that  I  quarrel 
with  no  man  because  of  the  way  he  votes 
on  any  issue.  I  believe  every  Member  is 
honest  and  conscientious  and  votes 
according  to  the  way  his  voting  constitu- 
ents desire  him  to  vote — please  note  I 
said  "voting  constituents."  In  fact,  In 
a  representative  government  such  as 
ours,  the  voters  back  home  take  care  of 
the  man  who  disregards  their  wishes  too 
often.  My  colleagues  from  the  poll-tax 
States  are  to  be  complimented  for  their 
faithfulness  in  following  the  American 
principle  of  representing  their  voting 
constituents. 

Their  faithfulness  to  this  principle  Is 
attested  to  by  the  fact  that,  although 
they  comprise  but  one-sixth  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House,  they  hold  twice 
that  number  of  chairmanships  of  the 
diflferent  committees.  Committee  chair- 
manships, it  will  be  recalled,  are  rewards 
for  length  of  service  in  the  House. 

SOME  EVIDENCES 

As  I  have  said  l)efore,  on  every  liberal- 
izing amendment  to  the  W.  P.  A.  bill,  the 
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poll  taxers  voted  overwhelmingly  against 
these  amendments.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  administration  strongly  urged 
the  elimination  of  the  30-day  lay-off,  for 
example,  only  i:;  of  the  78  poll  taxers— «11 
Democrats — saw  fit  to  support  the 
proposal. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  same  general 
ratio  was  true  on  the  Casey  amendment. 
I  have  watched  the  procedure  every  time 
the  W.  P.  A.  bill  has  come  up  since  I  have 
been  in  Congress.  It  has  always  been  the 
same.  The  section  of  the  country  which 
has  been  called  our  No.  1  economic  prob- 
lem has  given  the  least  support  to  the 
measures  which  would  i)eneflt  their  un- 
fortunate people  the  most. 

At  first  this  seemed  strange  to  me.  but 
when  I  realised  that  these  people  had 
little  money  on  which  to  live,  let  alone 
pay  for  the  right  of  voting  for  their 
elected  representatives,  I  could  readily 
see  that  their  interests  would  be  sacrificed 
for  tne  interests  of  those  who  can  pay  the 
poll  tax. 

The  W.  P.  A.  bill  has  two  strikes 
against  it  before  it  ever  gets  out  of  com- 
mittee, for  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee handling  the  bill  comes  from  one 
of  our  poll-tax  States.  He  is  one  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  House  and  thoroughly 
believes  in  and  practices  the  American 
principle  given  above — that  in  representa-. 
tive  government  the  representative  must 
serve  his  voting  constituents. 

Thus  we  see  that  justice  to  our  unem- 
ployed of  the  Nation  can  be  obtained  only 
when  they  are  able  to  go  to  the  polls  In 
all  sections  of  the  country  with  the  power 
to  reward  or  to  punish  according  to  the 
treatment  their  segment  of  society  has 
received. 

I  urge  all  to  sign  discharge  petition  No. 
1  to  bring  to  the  floor  the  Geyer  anti- 
poll-tax  bill  which  is  now  bottled  up  in  a 
committee  whose  chairman  comes  from  a 
poll-tax  State. 


More  Dead  Soldiers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  acicHiCAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  July  9, 1941 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  President  told  Congress  that, 
acting  under  his  orders,  forces  of  the 
United  States  Navy  had  arrived  in  Ice- 
land. He  further  advised  us  that  he  had 
sent  soldiers  to  Trinidad  and  British 
Guiana,  and  the  press  tells  us  that  he 
has  ordered  the  Navy  to  sweep  the  sea 
of  German  war  vessels. 

As  the  President  carries  on  his  unde- 
clared war  in  violation  of  his  oath  of 
office,  for  the  preservation  of  our  Con- 
stitution, it  might  be  well  for  us  to  read 
Sleeping  in  Flanders'  Field,  by  Bond 
Davis.  That  our  boys  and  we,  before  they 


meet  the  death  to  which  the  President  is 
sending  them,  may  consider  the  reason 
that  death  should  come  to  them,  let  us 
read  this  message  which  runs  as  follows: 

I'm  Just  a  dead  soldier  in  nanders. 

Once  again  the  bombardment  Is  near. 
And  I  wonder  Is  anycne  living 

Can  tell  me  just  why  I  am  here. 

I  fought  in  the  war  to  free  people. 

And  really  I  bated  aot  one. 
Like   me,   they   were   husbands   and   sweet- 
hearts, 

Until,  aomeoni  gave  them  a  gun. 

They  marched  you  away  from  your  village. 
And  polaoned  your  mind  with  war  hate, 

And  told  you  of  glories,  unending. 
If  a  buUet  should  meet  you,  by  Xat«. 

You  were  fighting  the  fight  of  the  righteous. 

You  were  making  the  world  free  for  aU, 
But  I  wondered  juet  «^at  they  were  telUng, 

The  boys  in  the  other  trench  wall. 

BUicr  the  summer  of  '16  Fve  lain  here. 
While  tbe  poppies  grew  over  my  bier, 

AiKl  mothers  and  wives  and  children, 
Watered  our  graves,  with  a  tear. 

I'm  Just  a  dead  soldier  In  Flanders, 
Once  again  the  caniMns  wlU  roar. 

And  I  wonder  if  someone  can  tell  me, 
Just  what  they  are  fighting  for. 

— ^0ond  Davis. 

Let  all  those  who  believe  that  we 
should  not  again  sacrifice  American  lives. 
Join  Stalin,  the  most  vicious  murderer  of 
modern  times  in  a  war  which  may  cause 
us  our  freedom,  make  known  to  the 
President  and  those  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen who  would  crowd  us  into  this 
war,  their  opposition  to  such  a  course, 
this  by  letter  to  public  officials,  to  the 
press,  through  public  speech,  and  by 
private  conversation. 


Prize  Winners  in  Fathers'  Day  Contest  in 
Spokane,  Wash. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

or  WASHINCTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  July  9.  1941 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  upon 
previous  occasions  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
the  significant  fact  that  Fathers'  Day  had 
its  origin  in  the  city  of  Spokane,  Wash., 
which  city  is  my  home  and  a  part  of  my 
congressional  district.  The  originator  of 
this  beautiful  idea  is  a  very  briUiant  and 
estimable  lady,  who  was  bom  and  reared 
in  my  congressional  district  and  who  still 
resides  in  Spokane,  Mrs.  John  Bruce 
Dodd. 

It  was  back  in  1898.  when  Mrs.  Dodd's 
mother  died,  leaving  her  and  five  other 
smaU  children  entirely  dependent  upon 
her  father,  that  the  idea  was  conceived 
by  her  that  the  Nation  should  set  aside 
one  day  in  the  year  and  pay  homage  to 


the  fathers  of  America.  Mrs.  Dodd,  « 
few  years  ago.  referring  to  the  motives 
actuating  her  in  giving  to  America 
Father's  Day,  said: 

His  kindness  and  the  sacrifices  be  made 
inspired  me.  I  thought  fathers  ought  to 
be  revered  as  mothers  always  were. 

When  Mrs.  Dodd  made  this  statement 
she  had  in  mind  her  father.  William 
Jackson  Smart,  who  after  the  death  of 
her  moth^  was  both  father  and  mother 
to  his  six  motherless  children. 

One  of  Mrs.  Dodd's  friends  a  lew  years 
ago,  referring  to  the  trade  experience  tn 
her  childhood  days  wrote: 

In  the  Big  Bend  hUl*  o*  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, the  day  had  its  nativity  in  a  lon«ly 
farm  dwelling.  There  sorrow  ministered 
amid  the  moaning  of  the  Uarch  winds. 

A  father  sat  with  bowed  head  in  his  alone- 
ness.  About  him  clung  his  weeping  chil- 
dren. The  winds  outside  threw  great  scarves 
of  powdered  snow  against  the  wlndowpanes. 
when  suddenly  the  last-bom  tore  himself 
from  the  group  and  rushed  out  into  tiie 
storm,  calling  for  his  mother.  Yet  ev«n  his 
baby  voice  could  not  penetrate  the  great 
silence  that  held  his  mother. 

Hurriedly  the  father  gathered  him  back 
to  his  protection,  and  for  more  than  two 
decades  William  Jackson  Smart,  alone,  kept 
paternal  vigilance  over  his  motherless 
chUdren. 

From  the  day  that  the  beautiful 
thought  was  first  given  currency  in 
Spokane,  Wash.,  by  Mrs.  Dodd.  43  years 
ago,  the  idea  has  grown  until  now  by 
common  custom  it  is  recognized  through- 
out the  Nation  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  the  thiri  Sunday  in 
June  is  known  as  the  day  when  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  this  Nation  pay  af- 
fectionate tribute  to  their  fathers,  just 
as  they  do  to  their  mothers  upon  the 
second  Sunday  in  the  month  of  May. 

Mother's  Day  is  ofHcially  recognized  by 
congressional  action.  In  the  Sixty-third 
Congress,  both  Houses  passed  a  House 
joint  resolution  declaring  the  second 
Simday  in  May  of  each  year  to  be  offi- 
cially designated  Mother's  Day.  and  au- 
thorizing the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  America  to  give  public 
expression  of  their  reverence  for  the 
mothers  of  this  country  on  that  day. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  same  official 
recognition  should  be  given  Father's  Day, 
and  therefore  have  introduced  a  similar 
House  Joint  resolution  and  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  be  enacted  Into  law. 

In  order  to  emphasise  Father's  Day, 
the  Spokane  Chronicle,  one  of  the  leading 
dally  newspapers  in  my  district,  con- 
ducted a  contest  this  year,  paying  cash 
awards  to  the  first  and  other  prize  win- 
ners. The  contest  was  divided  into  two 
divisions.  One  was  a  grade-school  divi- 
sion and  the  other  an  adult  division. 

Tlie  first  prize  in  the  grade-school  divi- 
sion was  won  by  a  bright  little  fellow.  8 
years  of  age.  whose  name  is  Eugene 
Kvalvlk,  a  second-grade  pupil  of  Samuels, 
Idaho,  and  the  prize-winning  letter  fol- 
lows: 

WHT  1  TKOnc  VT  FATRXB  IB  TH»  BEST  rATBZB  A 
BON   OX   BATTCHTEB   CVZB    HAD 

My  father  is  a  swell  guy,  and  I  am  going 
to  rememtjer  him  on  Father's  Day  because  he 
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Is  ■  great  •pert  and  will  play— help  me  fly 
kite* — and.  of  course,  be  likes  fishing  as  well 
M  I  do  But,  O  boy.  be  U  atrlct.  I  guess 
It's  because  he  wants  me  to  grow  up  to  be  a 
good  boy.  and  I  am  going  to  do  everything 
b*  says,  even  pulling  weeds  in  the  garden, 
which  no  one  hardly  likes  to  do.  but.  you  see. 
It's  got  to  be  done.  Sol  am  going  to  be  good 
to  my  daddy  so  he  will  be  proud  of  me,  as  I 
•m  of  him. 

Other  winners  of  grade-school  prizes 
were:  Margaret  Ruth  Olsen.  9  years.  2920 
Rlverview  Drive,  Spokane,  Wash.,  John 
Lewis  Anderson.  10  »^  years,  Rosalia, 
Wash.:  Raymond  Simonson.  14  years. 
North  5113  Washington.  Spokane:  Jerry 
Cawdrey.  11  years.  North  1311  Lidger- 
wood,  Spokane:  Shirley  Porriester,  10 
years.  225  True  Avenue,  Pullman.  Wash.; 
Vera  M.  Buth.  Fairfield,  Wash.:  and  Al- 
bert R.  Stevens,  12  years.  East  192C  Heroy, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

In  the  adult  group,  Howard  E.  Smith, 
North  2423  Stevens.  Spokane,  was  the 
winner  of  first  prize,  his  entry  being  a 
poem,  as  follows: 
Any  boy  in  the  world  would  be  proud  of  my 

dad. 
Cause  he's  the  best  father  any  boy  ever  had— 
In  giving  ai'vlce  he's  been  more  than  fair 
And  convinced  me  It  pays  to  be  on  the  square. 

In  season  we're  out  after  pheasant  and  hun. 
We  don't  always  get  them  but  we  have  lots 

of  t\m. 
When  fishing  time  comes,  It's  the  old  rod  and 

reel. 
And  M  a  general  rule  we  fill  up  the  creel. 

At  horseshoes  and  golf  were  always  together. 
And  a  swell  game  of  plngpong  In  Inclement 

weather. 
rm  Just  twenty-one  and  feel  like  a  man. 
Bat  still  prefer  dad  to  the  rest  of  the  gang. 

I'm  taking  up  flying  and  cruise  fairly  steady 
And  when  Uncle  Sam  calls.  I  expect  to  be 

ready. 
II  Und  of  hurts  dad  but  he  admits  that  I'm 

right 
Awrt  he'd  like  to  go  with  me  and  help  win  the 

flght. 

In  addition  to  Bilr.  Smith  as  first  prize 
wlzmer,  other  winners  in  the  adult  dlvi- 
^slon  were  Velma  Stewart.  Daisy,  Wash.; 
BettyJ^ocke.  West  1706  Dean,  Spokane; 
Patricia  Keenan.  East  3140  Twenty- 
eighth,  Spokane:  Ellen  McNutt.  Rice, 
Wash.;  Bdack  Worthen.  West  1304  Dean, 
Spokane:  Mary  Elizabeth  Thomas,  306 
Colorado  Street.  Pullman,  Wash.;  Con- 
stance Matlock,  1204  Coeur  d'Alene  Ave- 
nue. Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho. 

There  were  more  than  200  entries  in 
this  contest,  and  each  of  them  was  an  ex- 
ceptional written  tribute  of  a  son  or 
daughter,  displaying  affection  for  his  or 
her  father. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  make  a  part 
of  the  CoMCRESsiONAL  RccoRO  these  prize- 
winning  letters  and  to  give  to  my  col- 
leagues this  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
the  fine  lady  who  gave  America  and  the 
world  the  idea  of  Father's  Day,  and  the 
historical  facts  In  connection  with  its 
origin. 

I  feel  that  the  Spokane  Chronicle  de- 
serves special  mention  because  of  the  time 
and  space  it  has  given  in  furthering  the 
Idea  of  Father's  Day  through  a  prize- 
winning  contest,  and  I  am  sure  in  time 
scores  of  other  leading  newspapers  of 
Ajnerica  will  emulate  the  practice  inau- 
gurated by  the  Spokane  Chronicle. 


Americans,  Gaard  Against  Tkat  Altiance 
With  Russia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOI7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  July  9. 1941 


ARTICLE  BY  LEE  CARSON 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  allied  this  Nation  with 
Communistic  Russia  by  pvomising  aid  to 
the  so-called  "reds"  he  placed  this  country 
and  himself  in  a  dubious  position.  After 
the  President  promised  to  spread  the  four 
freedoms  over  the  world,  he  now  is 
pledged  to  aid  a  country  and  a  form  of 
government  which  is  Godless  and  un- 
merciful, which  has  a  record  of  blood- 
shed and  starvation  of  millions,  and  a 
program  which  is  designed  to  overthrow 
our  own  free  institutions  by  force  and 
violence.  It  would  have  been  much  bet- 
ter for  this  Nation  to  let  the  two  ruthless 
dictators.  Hitler  and  Stalin,  fight  it  out, 
wiiile  we  set  our  own  house  in  order  and 
prepared  our  own  defenses. 

As  a  result  of  this  new-found  affection 
for  Russia  which  Roosevelt  seems  to  dis- 
play, the  Communists  may  burrow  deeper 
into  industry,  labor,  and  the  Government. 
Americans  must  be  on  guard  now  more 
than  ever  before.  Eternal  vigilance  is 
still  the  price  of  liberty.  The  following 
newspaper  article  discusses  the  problem: 
(From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  of  July  5, 1941  ] 
Russ-N.\zi  Wab  Qjvta  UNnrro  States   Reds 

New  Chanc»-  Bxnuiow  Deepeb  Into  Indus- 

TBT,  Labor,   and  Government,   Repoht  or 

Dies  Committex  Scouts 
(By  Lee  Carson,  International  News  Service 
staff  correspondent) 

Washington,  July  4. — Dies  committee 
talent  scouts  today  returned  from  a  swing 
around  the  red  circuit  to  report  that  Ameri- 
can Cooomunlsts  are  taking  full  advantage  of 
the  Soviet-Nazi  war  to  burrow  deeper  into 
Industry,  labor,  and  the  Government. 

Un-American  activities  experts  declare  the 
Communists  expect  Stalin  and  Hitler  even- 
tually to  make  peace,  with  Stalin  losing  a  few 
oil  fields  and  granaries.  In  the  meantime, 
American  Communist  chapters  are  entrench- 
ing themselves  more  firmly  In  key  positions. 
orr  iNSTBucnoNS 

In  the  possession  of  the  Dies  committee  Is 
a  copy  of  alleged  instructions  sent  out  to  aU 
Communist  groups. 

The  instructions  urge: 

"Now  that  Germany  has  attacked  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States  will  have  to  go 
along  with  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
In  the  fight  against  the  common  enemy,  and 
as  a  resxilt  of  this  the  Government  will  let  up 
on  the  persecution  of  Communists.  This  will 
place  the  Communists  in  a  wonderful  position 
to  accomplish  things  that  otherwise  would  be 
hard  to  achieve.  Everyone  was  urged  to  re- 
double their  efforts  In  the  branch  organiza- 
tions and  to  secure  as  many  members  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  continue  the  drive  for  the  control 
of  the  basic  Indiistrles  through  the  trade 
unions." 

JAPS  AXE  PBOBLXM 

Concurrent  with  worry  over  the  Reds 
comes  another  anti-American  problem.  Ac- 
cording  to  the   Investigators,  the   Japs   are 


some  3.200  strong  on  the  west  coast,  have  a 
fleet  of  almost  1,000  small  boats  "manned  by 
reserve  officers  of  the  Japanese  Navy  and 
under  direct  command  of  Toklo."  The  Japs, 
like  the  Nazis,  keep  an  unrelenting  hold  on 
their  subjects  In  this  country  by  threats  of 
reprisal  to  their  families  and  friends  still  In 
Japan. 


Home  Versus  Office 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  July  9. 1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr,  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  yesterday: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  July  8.  19411 

HOME   VERSUS   OmCE 

The  taking  over  of  the  Dupont  Circle 
Apartments  by  the  Government  has  aroused 
a  storm  of  protest  from  tenants,  some  of 
them  on  long  leases,  who  have  been  asked 
to  move  on  less  than  2  weeks'  notice.  To 
hunt  new  quarters  In  the  tropical  heat  of  a 
Washington  summer  would  be  a  hardship 
under  any  condltlonj.  But  it  is  a  gruelling 
experience,  and  for  some  a  hopeless  quest, 
with  the  city  already  crowded  to  overflowing 
with  newcomers.  Yet  the  personal  discom- 
fort of  the  evicted  tenants,  who  have  been 
somewhat  Jocularly  referred  to  as  "refu- 
gees," would  weigh  little  in  the  balance 
against  the  needs  of  the  Government  If  one 
could  be  sure  that  the  Government  Is  acting 
wisely  In  casting  out  several  hundred  per- 
sons, many  of  whom  are  Government  em- 
ployees working  on  defense  assignments. 

And  this  has  yet  to  be  proved.  The  effi- 
ciency of  a  Government  worker  depends  quite 
as  much  upon  his  having  a  bed  as  a  desk  !n 
an  office.  Although  the  Dupont  Circle  Apart- 
ments will  take  care  of  a  good  many  more 
office  workers  than  roomers,  dispossession  of 
tenants  cannot  be  Justified  on  any  such 
crudely  statistical  basis.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  Washington  is  confronted  by  a  housing 
problem  that  is  dally  becoming  more  acute. 
And  the  Government  Is  aggravating  that 
shortage  by  moving  into  quarters  never  in- 
tended for  such  use.  This  Is  only  a  single 
Instance  of  encroachment.  But  It  Is  suffi- 
ciently conspicuous  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
a  "stop  and  look"  signal.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  the  legislation  already  Introduced  into 
Congress  to  control  rentals  will  be  made  in- 
finitely more  difficult  of  administration  If  the 
Government  itself  enters  the  market  as  a 
competitive  bidder  for  restricted  living  quar- 
ters. At  least  the  authorities  should  ask 
themselves  whether  the  time  has  not  come  to 
call  a  halt  until  they  are  assured  that  ade- 
quate accommodations  can  be  found  for  the 
people  whom  v.hey  dislodge. 

We  have  stated  many  times  that  the  na- 
tional-defense program  has  to  be  Integrated 
and  coordinated.  No  one  program  can  be 
pushed  ahead  regardless  of  the  effect  upon 
other  parts  of  the  program.  And  obviously 
the  program  cannot  be  developed  In  disregard 
of  the  personal  needs  of  the  men  and  women 
without  whom  nothing  could  be  accam- 
plUhed. 
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TIm  Presi^nt  Betrays  Us 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CLARE 

o^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


E.  HOFFMAN 

MICHIGAN 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesilay,  July  9. 1941 


Mr.  HOPPMA^J.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  or- 
dering American  boys  to  Iceland,  Trini- 
dad, and  British  Guiana,  and  sending 
other  boys  on  ships  to  clear  the  seas  of 
German  raiders  and  submarines,  the 
President  has  violated  the  promise  he 
made  us  when  he  said.  "Your  boys  are  not 
going  to  be  sent  Into  any  foreign  war." 
More  reprehensible,  if  possible,  is  his  con- 
duct in  sending  them  to  fight  a  war  for 
which  we  are  not  prepared. 

We  are  not  so  blind  that  we  cannot 
read  what  is  happening  throughout  the 
world.  We  are  not  so  deaf  that  we  can- 
not hear  what  lis  being  said  in  public 
and  over  the  radio.  Nor  are  we  so  dumb 
that  we  cannot!  realize  and  understand 
that  ordering  American  warships  and 
planes  to  wipe  G<;rman  combat  units  from 
the  high  seas,  means  a  shooting  war  and 
the  sending  of  American  boys  into  a 
foreign  war. 

The  President  is  deceiving  no  one  by 
his  statement  tpat  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  will  be  maintained.  We  know  that 
his  purpose  is  to  prevent  Germany  being 
successful  in  hei-  attempted  blockade  of 
England.  He  is  jnot  attempting  to  main- 
tain freedom  of  the  seas.  He  is  giving 
orders  that  our  Navy  join  the  British 
Navy  and  aid  in  a  blockade  of  Germany. 
He  is  sending  our  Navy  to  join  the  British 
Navy  in  destroying  freedom  of  the  seas. 

We  know,  as  does  he,  that  sending 
American  boys  tjo  Iceland  means,  if  his 
claim  that  Gerbiany  intends  to  seize 
that  land  to  be  true,  the  sending  of 
American  boys  into  a  foreign  war  in 
direct  violation  bf  his  solemn  promise— 


a  promise  made 
We  know  that 


Congress 

He  knows  thai 


0  secure  his  re-election. 

his  statement  that  the 
sending  of  Ameijlcan  soldiers  to  Iceland, 
Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana,  his  orders 
to  the  Navy  and  to  the  Air  Force  is  a 
defense  move.  Is  not  true.  We  know  that 
he  is  but  following  his  usual  practice  of 
saying  one  thing-|--doing  another,  his  cus- 
the  American  people,  by 


he  has  no  right  to  make 


tom  of  deceiving 
false  statements!. 

He  knows  that 
war. 

He  knows  the  sole  power  to  declare 
war   is   vested   Ijy   the  Constitution  in 


ing  of  offensive 


pel  him  to  meet 


this  latest  move  of  his. 


his  previous  moves,  are  steps  in  the  mak 


war.    He  knows,  as  do 


we,  that  he  is  violating  his  oath  to  sup- 
port and  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  oath  which  he  took 
when  he  assumed  office. 

He  knows  that  he  is  usurping  the  power 
of  Congress. 

This  Congress 
and  preserve  th 


if  It  wishes  to  maintain 
s  a  republic  should  cite 


him  before  the  bar  of  Congress  and  com 


the  charge  that  he  has 


been  unfaithful  to  his  trust;   that  he 

is  betraying  our  people  on  the  foreign 
front  as  he  betrayed  us  here  at  home 
when  he  aided  the  drive  of  communistic 
controlled  and  dominated  unions  to  de- 
prive Americans  of  free  speech,  of  the 
right  to  work. 

He  is  leading  us  Into  a  war  for  which 
we  are  unprepared,  which  for  us  can 
only  end  in  disaster  under  his  incompe- 
tent leadership. 


What  America  Means  to  Me 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  July  9. 1941 


ADDRESS  OP  DR.  CLIFFORD  B.  BARBOUR. 
PASTOR  OF  THE  SKCXDND  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH,  KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 


Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  own  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing patriotic  address  by  Dr,  Clifford 
E.  Barbour,  pastor  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Dr.  Barbour  is  an  eminent  minister  of 
his  church,  occupies  a  large  place  in  the 
affections  and  esteem  of  the  people  of 
Tennessee,  and  exerts  a  wide  Influence 
for  good,  especially  among  the  young  peo- 
ple. His  address  Is  well  worth  reading  by 
the  people  of  the  Nation. 

What  America  means  to  mel  I  suppose 
there  has  not  been  a  day  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  country  through  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  founding  fathers  in  which  there 
have  been  more  people  earnestly  concerned 
with  discovering  Just  what  being  an  Ameri- 
can means.  The  twys  and  girls  In  all  our 
public  schools  in  America  are  singing  with 
gusto,  I  Am  an  American.  Every  literate 
man,  woman,  and  chUd  is  singing  with  faith 
and  hope  the  prayer  song  of  Irving  Berlin. 
God  Bless  America.  Last  Sunday  100.000 
people  gathered  In  Chicago  to  give  expres- 
sion to  their  joy  in  observance  of  "I  Am  an 
American"  Day.  Over  200.000  gathered  in 
Washington,  and  the  official  estimate  of  those 
who  came  together  In  Central  Park  in  New 
York  was  750,000,  the  largest  group  ever  to 
gather  together  in  America  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever,  and  probably  the  largest  group 
ever  assembled  any  place  in  the  world  except 
on  the  field  of  twttle  No  one  was  forced  to 
attend  any  of  these  meetings.  There  were 
no  parades.  There  were  but  a  few  men  in 
uniform.  No  propaganda  ministry  had  pro- 
moted the  meeting.  No  one  was  made  to 
attend.  This  was  America  awakening  to  all 
the  devotion  that  had  been  too  long  dor- 
mant. We  are  all  thinking  about  what 
America  meaus. 

America  means  something  In  the  realm  of 
the  material.  There  are  things  that  are 
physical  that  are  peculiar  to  our  country. 
We  are  a  Nation  where  skyscrapers  are  built, 
towering  to  the  clouds.  We  build  the  biggest 
railroad  engines,  the  biggest  bridges,  th« 
fastest  airplanes,  the  most  luxurious  auto- 
mobiles. America  means  assembling  lines 
and  mass  production.  America  means  steak 
and  fried  potatoes,  fried  chicken,  and  country 
ham.    It  means  hot  biscuits  and  gravy.    It 


means  bacon  and  egga.  It  means  apple  pie 
and  cheese.  America  means  the  best-dressed 
men  and  the  most  fashionable  women  In  the 
world.  America  means  mammoth  high 
schools,  palatial  movie  palaces — the  picture 
magazines.  America  means  these  things  In 
the  realm  of  the  material. 

However,  these  things  that  dlstlngxiish 
America  end  Americans  on  the  surface  are 
not  the  things  that  we  pray  Ood  to  bless 
nor  are  most  proud  to  possess.  There  are 
some  other  values  that  are  much  more  sig- 
nificant and  for  which  we  would  be  willing, 
though  perhaps  not  gladly,  to  give  up  these 
good  material  things  that  are  ours.  What 
are  they? 

I 

First.  Freedom!  Not  freedom  of  behavior, 
but  freedom  of  opportunity  and  achievement. 
No  society  can  offer  to  its  constituents  free- 
dom of  behavior.  In  order  that  the  good  of 
all  may  tie  maintained  restrictions  and  re- 
straints must  be  willingly  accepted  by  each.  • 
That  is  how  this  and  other  democracies  were 
Instituted  In  order  that  ideas  and  ideals 
for  aU  might  be  maintained,  each  willingly 
assumes  obligations  and  restraints.  There  Is 
a  discipUne  of  tiehavlor  upon  which  a  de- 
mocracy must  be  built  and  maintained. 
During  the  last  generation  there  developed 
a  growing  desire  to  throw  off  all  restric- 
tions and  restraints,  and  insofar  as  we  were 
successful  In  cutting  ourselves  loose  from 
discipline,  just  so  far  also  was  democracy 
weakened  No;  It  Is  not  freedom  of  behavior 
that  America  means,  but  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity and  of  achievement.  America  offers 
to  each  the  free  expression  of  his  capacities 
and  the  achievement,  great  or  small,  which 
may  restilt  from  such  freedom  of  expression. 
An  employer  may  establish  standards  for 
work  and  expect  his  employees  to  adhere  to 
those  standards.  However,  the  employee  is 
privileged  to  give  up  his  job  any  time  he 
likes  and  find  expression  for  his  capacities  In 
some  other  avenue  of  industry,  and  there  la 
no  one  to  say  him  nay.  Let  a  worker  In 
Germany  try  to  quit  his  job  and  the  state 
will  step  in,  either  forcing  adherence  to  the 
requirements  of  the  program  of  production 
established  by  the  state  or  the  individual 
will  find  himself  Incarcerated  in  a  concentra- 
tion camp.  In  Russia  a  person  who  kills 
another  man  may  be  sentenced  to  10  years' 
Imprisonment,  but  a  person  who  Interferes 
with  the  Industrial  program  of  the  state  Is 
executed.  But  In  America  freedom  means 
freedom  of  opportunity  for  the  expression 
of  one's  capacities  and  the  achievement  of 
the  measure  of  success  that  such  capacities 
may  produce. 

America  means  freedom  also  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  assembly,  and  freedom  of  re- 
ligion— rights  and  privileges  established  for 
us  under  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  No  one  can  teU  me  what  to  preach 
or  what  not  to  preach.  In  Germany  those 
who  dare  to  critlciEe.  from  the  point  of  view 
of  religion,  the  program  of  the  state  are 
either  liquidated  or  confined.  In  America 
every  man's  conscience  Is  his  own  guide  con- 
cerning matters  of  faith.  In  America  also 
It's  still  possible  to  have  great  assemblies  of 
people  speak  out  even  against  the  Govern- 
ment that  assures  them  freedom  of  assembly. 
In  no  place  In  the  world  except  In  the  democ- 
racies could  such  things  hbppen.  In  Amer- 
ica we  do  not  even  have  in  agree  with  the 
President,  and  always  there  are  a  few  mlUlona 
who  do  not. 

n 

Second.  America  means  equality.  This 
does  not  mean  equality  of  equipment.  God 
created  all  men  equal,  but  not  of  equal 
talent.  To  one  It  Is  given  to  be  a  great 
musician,  to  another  to  play  only  the  second 
vloim  In  the  back  row.  To  one  Is  given  the 
quaUties  of  a  great  executive,  but  another 
only  the  virtues  of  humble  service.  To  one  la 
given  the  capficlty  to  control  men,  to  another 
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ttM  opacity  to  follcw.  No:  tber«  U  not 
•quality  of  equipment  either  In  America  or 
anywhere  eUe  in  the  world  But  In  America 
there  ts  the  equality  of  expression  for  what- 
•Ter  one's  equipment  ma;  be  and  fair  play 
tor  all  before  the  law.  and.  at  least  in  Ideal. 
fair  play  for  all  In  the  economic  and  social 
order.  Whatever  a  man's  economic  position 
may  be.  he  has  the  same  voice  In  matters  of 
government  as  every  other  citizen;  and  If  he 
has  much  money,  cr  If  he  has  little,  he  has 
rne  vote  at  the  ballot  box.  Whatever  hla 
cccial  status,  his  position  before  the  law  Is 
the  same  aa  the  position  of  any  American. 
Whatever  hla  Individual  standing,  he  Is  free 
to  exp>-ess  his  opinion  In  the  press,  over  the 
radio,  or  in  private  or  public  address  No 
Gestapo  or  Ogpu  Is  going  to  eavesdrop  in  an 
eflort  to  compromise  him  and  bring  punish- 
ment fox  any  deviation  from  the  support  of 
the  program  and  policy  of  the  dictator. 
Every  American  has  the  privilege  with  every 
other  American  of  expressing  himself  freely, 
m 
Tlilrd.  In  America  the  Individual  coimts. 
IB  the  totalitarian  states  the  Individual  Is  of 
algnlfl'»nce  only  as  he  becomes  a  useful  con- 
tributor to  the  purpose  of  the  head  of  the 
gtate.  When  the  Individual  Interferes  with 
such  ptirpose,  he  Is  either  killed  or  confined. 
In  America  the  Government  functions  by 
the  will  of  the  people  and  for  the  purpose 
of  making  sure  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Individuals.  In  America  the  individual 
counts. 

IT 

Fourth.  All  of  these  twneflts  which  come 
to  us  aa  Americans  are  based  on  the  convic- 
tion of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  broth- 
erhood of  man.  We  t>elleve  that  God  made 
man  In  his  own  Image,  and  that  life  must  be 
organized  so  that  man  may  achieve  Gcd  like- 
ness. Whatever  his  racial  background  or 
national  inheritance,  every  man  in  America  la 
reckoned  to  be  a  child  of  God.  with  the 
Impress  of  eternity  upon  bis  soul.  It  is  be- 
cause we  believe  in  that  which  Is  spiritual 
that  freedom  and  equality  prevail,  and  that 
the  rights  of  the  Individual  are  at  the  core 
at  ovtt  democracy. 

This  Is  what  America  means  to  me.  and 
vtth  all  reverence  and  humility  I  say,  "Thank 
Ocd  I  am  an  American!" 


Ead  dM  Un-Anerican  Practice  of  Em- 
ployment DiscrimiiutioB  u  Defense 
Indnstries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

or  CAurosKU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  July  9. 1941 


Mr.  THOMAS  P.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  regard  to  my  bill  (H.  R.  4149)  to  pre- 
vent employment  discrimination  in  de- 
fense industries  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  creed.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
Committee  on  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Just  created  within  the  Office  of 
Production  liCanagement  by  Executive 
order  of  President  Roosevelt. 

The  purpose  of  this  committee  of  five 
1b  to  investigate  complaints  of  discrim- 
ination in  defense  employment  and  to 
•nd  such  discrimination. 


Every  American,  In  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, who  have  been  shocked  by  the  way 
in  which  Negroes  have  been  barred  by 
airplane  and  other  industries  having  de- 
fense orders  will  be  delighted  to  know 
that  the  President's  order  also  specified 
that  in  all  subsequent  defense  contracts 
negotiated  by  the  Government  there 
should  be  included  a  provision  prohibit- 
ing the  contractor  from  discriminating 
against  workers  because  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

The  President  directed  further  that  all 
Government  vocational  and  training 
programs  for  defense  production  shall 
contain  special  measures  of  assurance 
against  discrimination. 

This  seems  to  make  unnecessary  fur- 
ther effort  to  get  my  bill.  H.  R.  4149. 
favorably  considered.  However,  I  am 
sure  that  every  Member  of  Congress  who 
receives  futiu-e  complaints  as  to  discrim- 
ination will  present  these  complaints  to 
the  new  committee  and  thereby  help  to 
see  that  the  Executive  order  is  strictly 
obeyed.  I*  for  one,  am  determined  to  do 
all  in  my  power  to  end  the  un-American 
practice  of  race  discrimination. 


Small-Loan  Companies  Must  Go 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  Missoxnu 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  July  9.  1941 


LETTER  AND  ARTICLE  BY  MERRELL 
DOUGHERTY 


Mr.  SHORT.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave" 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord,  I 
include  the  following  letter  and  accom- 
panying article: 

Washington,  D.  C.  July  8.  1941. 
Hon.  Dewxt  Short, 

United  States  House  of  Representatwes, 
Wcuhington,  D.  C. 
Dkab  Congressman  Short:  Since  you  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  placed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  my  front-page  expos* 
of  the  un-American  small-loan  companies, 
which  appeared  In  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle, 
Independence  Day.  July  4,  1941,  I  am  en- 
closing  herewith   my   article   verbatim. 

As  I  see  It,  there  Is  no  better  way  to  serve 
th"*  cause  of  American  Independence  than  to 
give  back  the  Inherent  American  heritage 
to  t^ose  who  have  been  filched  by  these  fi- 
nancial heretics 

Not  as  a  reformer  but  as  an  "informer," 
I  prefer  to  be  recognized.    "Inform  the  people 
with  truth,  and  truth  will  make  the  people 
free." 
Thanking  you.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Merrell  Douchertt. 


BLOOD    MONET 

While  all  free  peoples  throughout  the 
world  are  united  In  the  theory,  If  not  the 
actual  practice,  of  saving  democracy  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Individual  In  war-torn 
countries,  we  Americans  should  not  turn 
blindly  away  Ixom  the  bleeding  sides  of  our 


own  brethren  whose  personal  sovereignty  Is 
on  the  auction  block  of  human  slavery.  I  am 
referring  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  mod- 
ern-day usury  as  legalized  by  most  of  the 
States  and  operating  under  the  questionable 
misnomer  of  small-loan  companies.  Six  per- 
cent Interest  Is  not  unprofitable  for  any  in- 
vestor. Eight  percent  Is  too  much,  and  42 
percent  per  annum  should  not  be  tolerated. 
Yet  many  States  have  legalized  this  SVi -per- 
cent interest  rate  per  month. 

I  have  before  me  the  figures  of  Mrs. , 

who  borrowed  $160  December  2,  1940.  Earn- 
ing a  salary  of  $100  per  month  as  a  char- 
woman In  a  Government  office,  and  support- 
ing an  Invalid  husband,  this  poor  woman 
(there  are  thousands  more  Just  like  her) 
pays  back  the  original  loan  at  the  rate  of 
f  13.89  per  month.    For  the  5-month  period 

ending  May  2,  1941.  Mrs.  paid  in  five 

equal  monthly  payments  of  $13.89  a  total  of 
$59.45.  Of  this  amount  $44  62  applied  to 
the  principal  of  the  note  and  $24.83  applied 
to  Interest  on  the  note,  leaving  a  net  un- 
paid balance  of  $11538. 

Small-loan  companies  were  originally  sold 
to  the  gvdlible  politicians  and  the  unsus- 
pecting public  under  the  guise  of  gross  Ineffi- 
ciency of  legitimate  banking. 

This  might  have  been  true  in  the  days  of 
the  "10.000  bank  faUures."  but  there  Is  no 
license  for  permitting  this  abominable  plague 
to  grow  and  spread  its  lethal  virus  further. 

There  Is  a  growing  suspicion  that  the  same 
vested  interests  who  dominate  high  finance 
were  also  behind  this  pernicious  program; 
that  they  are  the  "holding  companies."  and 
the  small-loan  companies  are  their  bootleg 
subsidiaries.  An  Investigation  of  all  small- 
loan  companies  should  be  made — now.  And 
the  facts  should  be  disclosed. 

Yes;  civilization,  humanity,  democracy,  and 
decency  are  at  stake,  and  we  must  not  try  to 
establish  them  abroad  while  they  perish  at 
home. 

The  malpractice  of  small-loan  companies, 
who  wring  their  "blood  money"  from  the 
warped  minds  and  wracked  bodies  of  our 
underprivileged — these  are  their  only  vic- 
tims— should  be  definitely  labeled  un- 
American.    They  must  go. 

Merrell  Douchertt. 


Independence  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  FITZPATRICK 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  July  9,  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JAMES  M.  FITZPATRICK, 
OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress I  delivered  on  the  village  green  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  located  in  Mount  Ver- 
non, N.  Y.,  on  July  4,  1941: 

Mr.  Chairman,  reverend  clergy,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen,  I  know  of  no  tetter  place  to  cele- 
brate the  one  hundred  and  sixty-filth  anni- 
versary of  our  National  Independence  Day 
than  here  on  the  village  green  at  St.  Paul's 
Church.  Mount  Vernon. 

With  the  historical  r-ackground  of  St. 
Paul's  Church  and  the  men  whose  names 
were  connected  with  it  in  its  earlier  days. 
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what  a  fitting  place  It  Is  to  celebrate  this 
great  day. 

Many  of  those  wlio  took  part  In  the  early 
history  of  our  country,  especially  In  the 
Revolutionary  dayi,  attended  this  great 
church  Many  of  tnem  took  a  very  patriotic 
part  in  establishing  this  great  democracy 
which  we  have  enjoyed  for  over  150  years. 

Right  here  In  this  churchyard  it  has  been 
Bald  and  acknowledged  that  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  which  tbeant  the  dawn  of  civil 
liberty,  was  born  W  the  fall  of  1733  by  one 
John  Peter  ZlngerJ  who  printed  and  pub- 
lished a  small  paper  giving  the  accounts  of 
an  election  for  i^hich  the  people  were 
anxiously  waiting.  Later  on,  when  our  own 
Independence  was  slecured  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  adopted,  It  gave 
to  the  people  of  America  freedom  and  liberty 
not  equaled  In  any  part  of  the  world,  for 
under  our  Constitu|tlon  there  is  no  discrimi- 
nation against  anyone  because  of  his  na- 
tionality, creed,  or  race,  providing  the  indi- 
viduals respect  our  laws  ant?  live  up  to  the 
Constitution,  which  Is  so  essential  to  keep 
law  and  order  In  our  land 

For  over  150  year^  our  people  have  lived  as 
one  united  family,!  except  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  in  that  Iwar  we  positively  estab- 
lished the  freedom  of  man  In  this  country. 
We  must  continua  doing  so  and  we  must  not 
let  the  Old  World's  Intolerance  or  hatred 
enter  our  land.  Unity  is  demanded  more 
today  than  In  any  pther  time  of  our  history. 
Realizing  what  Is  faking  place  In  the  Old 
World  and  with  nlation  after  nation  being 
destroyed  against  tpe  will  of  the  people,  we 
must  prepare  this  country  of  ours  to  meet 
any  emergency,  and  if  we  are  attacked  he  in 
a  position  to  destroy  our  enemy.  I  believe  it 
Ic  the  duty  of  all  lokral  Americans  to  be  ready 
at  all  times  to  make  any  sacrifice,  even  life 
Itself,  in  defense  of  jour  flag  and  country. 

For  that  reason  we  are  assembled  here 
today  on  this  historic  village  green  to  ac- 
knowledge to  the  wjorld  that  we  are  a  united 
people,  ready  to  defend  the  United  States 
against  all  enemies  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  great  trouble  with  the  people  of  the 
world  has  been  that  they  have  been  more 
interested  In  material  things  than  in  spiritual 
things  and  they  ha|e  forgotten  their  religion, 
which  means  so  much  to  the  human  race.  If 
religion  should  be  destroyed,  civilization  Is 
lost,  and  when  I  My  religion  I  mean  "that 
which  teaches  the  brotherhood  of  man." 

We  have  a  great  responsibility  in  this  crisis. 
We  must  not  shirk  it.  We  must  do  every- 
thing to  make  it  sa|fe  not  only  for  the  present 
generation  but  for  the  future  generations  to 
come.  It  Is  our  (Juty  to  build  bridges  of 
safety,  bridges  of  security.  Yes;  bridges  that 
will*  preserve  this  great  democracy  for  those 
who  are  to  follow.  |  This  Is  your  duty.  It  is 
my  duty.  i 

I  will  recite  to  you  a  short  poem  which  I 
believe  Is  most  appropriate  at  this  time. 
An  old  man,  travel  ing  a  lone  highway. 
Came  at  the  evening,  cold  and  gray. 
To  a  chasm  deep  and  wide; 
The  old  man  crossed  in  the  twilight  dim; 
The  sullen  stream  had  no  fears  for  him. 
But  he  turned  when  safe  on  the  other  side 
And  built  a  brldg^  to  span  the  tide. 
I  fellow-pllgrlm  near, 
your  strength  In  building 


vltatlon  to  speak  here  today  at  this  celebra- 
tion. I  trust  this  country  will  continue 
celebrating  Independence  Day  for  generations 
to  come. 
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Old  man."  said  a 
"You  are  wasting 

here;  J 

"Your  Journey  will  end  with  the  ending  day; 
"You  never  again  will  pass  this  way; 
"You've  crossed   the  chasm  deep  and  wide, 
"Why   build   you   the   bridge   at   eventide?" 
The  builder  lifted  his  old  gray  head, 
"Good  friend.  In  tlfe  path  I've  come,"  he  said. 
"There  followeth  After  me  today 
"A  youth   whose  |feet   must   pass  this  way, 
•This  chasm  that  Jwas  as  naught  to  me, 
"To  that  fair  youih  may  a  pitfall  be; 
"He.  too.  must  crojss  In  the  twilight  dim: 
"Good  friend,  I  atn  building  the  bridge  for 

him." 
In  conclusion  I  Kish  to  sincerely  thank  the 
committee   who  tionored   me   with   the   In- 
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Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  letter  and  accompanying  mem- 
orandum: 

State  or  New  York, 
Department  of  Law, 
Albany.  July  1,  1941. 
Hon.  Martin  J.  Kennedy. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear     Congressman:  I     enclose     herewith 
copy  of  memorandum  setting  forth  the  posi- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Federal  taxation  of  admissions  charged 
at  pools,  beaches,  baths,  and  recreation  fa- 
cilities  of   the   SUte  of  New  York   and   Its 
municipalities.    I  hope  you  will  see  your  way 
clear  to  support  the  amendment  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Act  which  Is  being  proposed, 
copy  of  which  Is  also  enclosed. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  J.  Bennett,  Jr., 

Attorney  General. 
( Enclosure.  1 

Memorandttm  on  the  Question  of  Federal 
Taxation  of  Admission  to  Bathe  In  Pools, 
Beaches,  Baths,  and  Recreational  Facili- 
ttes  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  Its 

MrNICIPALITIES 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by 
-many  acts  of  the  legislature,  approved  by  the 
Governor,  have  adopted  a  program  of  recrea- 
tion to  promote  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  State.  On  several  occasions  the 
people  have  directly  approved  this  program 
by  voting  afBrmatlvely  on  bond  Issues  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  finance  the  program.  The  vari- 
ous municipalities  of  the  State  have  foUowed 
the  lead  of  the  State  administrations  in  pro- 
viding like  recreational  facilities  for  their 
own  citizens.  The  Federal  Government,  dur- 
ing the  depression,  made  large  sums  available 
in  the  form  of  loans,  outright  grants,  W.  P.  A., 
C.  C.  C.f  N.  Y.  A.,  and  other  funds  for  like 
purposes. 

The  policy  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  mu- 
nicipal governments  has  been  to  provide 
fvmds  from  various  sources  for  the  acquisition 
of  necessary  lands  and  to  construct  build- 
ings and  equip  them  for  recreational  use. 
In  the  Initial  stages  moneys  are  also  sup- 
plied for  maintenance  and  operation,  but 
more  and  more  the  policy  has  developed  to 
make  modest  charges  for  the  use  of  recrea- 
tional facilities  wherever  possible  so  that  the 
cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  may  be 
paid  by  the  people  using  the  facilities  and  not 
out  of  general  taxes.  The  policy  is  not  to 
coUect  for  the  use  of  facilities  more  money 
than  is  actually  needed  for  maintenance  and 


operation.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  almost  no 
cases  do  the  charges  pay  the  entire  costs  of 
carrying  on  these  project*.  Resort  is  still 
made  to  the  taxing  powers  to  make  up  the 
differencebetween  the  actual  costs  and  th« 
amounts  that  can  be  collected. 

In  aU  cases  the  charges  are  adjusted  to  meet 
the  ability  to  pay  of  the  users  of  the  facul- 
ties. Administrators  In  charge  of  recrea- 
tional areas  have  always  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  real  purpose  Is  to  Improve  the 
health  and  general  welfare  of  the  people.  The 
charges  are  continually  adjusted  whenever 
it  is  found  that  they  are  proving  too  much 
of  a  handicap  and  attendance  is  falling  off. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  administrator  must 
always  keep  In  mind  that  the  public  policy 
Is  to  meet  the  recurring  charges  for  main- 
tenance and  operation  out  of  receipts  instead 
of  resorting  to  the  tax  roU. 

Recently,  the  delicately  adjusted  control  of 
this  State  and  local  policy  has  been  thrown 
out   of  balance  by  demands  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  State  and  mtmlclpal  agen- 
cies collect  from  users  of  recreational  facul- 
ties an  admission  tax  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  Government.     This  demand  Is  contrary 
to  the  theory  which  has  been  sustained  by 
the  highest  court  In  this  country,  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  power  to  tax  a 
State.    The  answer  of  the  taxing  authorities 
to  this  brop.d  argument  Is  that  the  tax  Is  not 
levied  on  the  State  but  on  the  users  of  the 
facilities  and  therefore  the  question  of  one 
sovereign    taxing    another    Ls   not    Involved. 
This  Is  specious  reasoning.    The  fact  is  that 
the  State  collects  for  admissions  as  much  aa 
can  be    collected  without  discouraging  the 
use  of  recreational  areas.     Any  Ux  that  Is 
added  to  what  the  State  charges  wUl  simply 
cut  down  the  use,   which   as   a   matter  of 
policy,  the  SUte  is  encouraging.    If  the  tax 
Is  not  added  to  the  present  charges  then  it 
must   be  paid  out  of  the  charges  collected 
by  the  State  and  the  State  has  that  much 
less  money  to  pay  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  operation. 

It  would  seem  that  Congress  In  enacting 
the  admission  tax  section  of  the  Revenue  Act 
had  In  mind  this  fundamental  theory,  and 
considered  it  so  well  accepted  that  It  was  not 
necessary  to  make  an  exception  to  the  law. 
In  writing  section  1701  Into  the  Revenue  Act 
providing  exemptions  In  the  case  of  admission 
to  religious,  educational,  or  charitable  enter- 
tainments   Congress    extended    the    general 
theory  that  State  functions  should  not  be 
taxed,   and    specifically   exempted    all    those 
things  which  are  generally  considered  to  be 
for  the  good  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  even 
though  they  are  conducted  by  Individuals  or 
private  societies  or  associations.     This  sec- 
tion also  exempts  societies  or  organizations 
conducted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ImprovUig 
any  city,  town,  village,  or  other  municipality, 
oi  of  maintaining  a  cooperative  or  conununlty 
center  movlng-pictvire  theater  where  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  inures  to  the  benefit  of 
any   private    stockholder    or    Individual,    or 
where  the  net  earnings  Inure  exclusively  to 
the  benefit  of  persons  In  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  or  National  Guard 
organizations  or  members  of  the  police  or  fire 
department  of  any  city,  town,  or  village  or 
other  municipality.    It  is  not  reasonable  to 
think  that  Congress  would  exempt  from  taxes 
enterUlnments     which     private    individuals 
considered  to  be  for  the  general  good  of  the 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  tax  admissions 
to  recreational  areas  which  the  State  Itself 
has  constructed  and  declared  to  be  set  up 
for  the   general  health   and   welfare   of   ito 
people. 

There  is  no  need  to  argue  over  the  wordln? 
of  the  act  or  to  go  into  a  long  dissertation 
on  the  right  of  one  government  to  tax  an- 
other. The  fact  is  that  thU  policy  of  recre- 
ation has  been  adopted  by  a  number  of 
States  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people 
1  and  it  should  not  be  burdened  by  placing  a 
tax  on  it.  The  best  way  to  clarify  the  ques- 
'   tlon  is  to  amend  the  law  and  specifically 
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tt«t«  that  iccrectional  facUltlca  conducted 
by  Xb*  Btat«  or  any  of  lU  municipalities  will 
be  exempt  from  this  tax. 

A  distinction  is  made  In  the  case  df  facili- 
ties that  are  essentially  entertainments  rather 
than  for  the  recreation  of  the  people,  such 
as  shows  and  athletic  events  where  the  num- 
ber of  parttcipanU  are  few  compared  to  the 
great  number  who  go  to  enjoy  the  entertain- 
ments or  diversions  rather  than  to  partici- 
pate^ in  them.  For  this  reason  the  proposed 
amendment  excepts  from  the  exemption  taxes 
levied  on  admissions  of  spectators. 
raopcsxD  aacnrsacKirr  to  imtxxm&l  tXTxircrs 
—  *CT 

Sic.  1701.  Xxemptlons  from  tax:  No  tax 
•hall  be  levied  or  collected  tinder  this  sub- 
chapter in  respect  of  (a)  any  fees,  charges,  or 
admiaslons.  aU  the  proceeds  of  which  inure 
exclusively  to  a  State  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  to  any  public  corporation 
created  by  special  act  of  the  legislature  of  a 
fitate  for  a  public  purpose,  no  part  of  the 
Bet  earnings  of  which  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
any  private  stockholders  or  individual.  pro- 
Tided  that  tills  exemption  shall  not  apply  to 
lees,  charges,  or  admisalons  collected  from 
spectators  at  athletic  exhlbitians,  perform- 
ances, or  contests. 
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Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oao,  I  Include  the  following  speech  which 
I  delivered  before  the  convention  of 
Townsend  Clubs  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  last 
week: 

My  dear  friends,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  (or 
me  to  meet  with  this  representative  group 
cf  people  who  during  this  intense  heat  came 
from  great  distances  and  with  great  personal 
sacrifice?  to  themselves.  This  convention  is 
composed  of  the  finest,  slncerest.  and  patriotic 
group  of  American  people  whose  piirpose  In 
meeting  is  not  grounded  on  selfishness  but 
to  bring  about  a  great  and  needed  economic 
change  in  our  distributive  s]rstem.  That  there 
Is  a  need  for  a  fundamental  change  Is  ad- 
mitted by  all.  A  part  of  this  change  Is  the 
necessity  for  dealing  more  humanely  with 
the  aged  or  our  senior  clti»ns.  Back  of  this 
great  thought  Is  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  Is  what  he  said  on  September 
11.  1940,  In  an  address  in  Constitution  Hall 
In  the  City  of  Washington: 

-Our  old-age  pension  system  must  be  Im- 
proved and  extended.  The  amount  of  the 
pension  should  be  increased  and  above  all, 
these  pensions  must  be  given  In  a  manner 
which  will  respect  the  dignity  of  the  life  of 
service  and  labor  which  our  aged  citizens 
have  given  to  the  Nation. 

Tt  Is  my  hope  that  soon  the  United  States 
will  have  a  national  system  under  which  no 
needy  man  or  woman  within  our  borders  will 
lack  a  minimum  old-age  pension  which  will 
provide  adequate  food,  clothing,  and  lodging 
at  the  end  of  the  road  without  having  to  go 
to  the  poorhouse  to  get  It.  and  I  look  forward 
to  a  system  which,  in  addition  to  this  bare 


minimum,  will  enable  thoae  who  have  faith- 
fully toiled  in  any  occupation  to  build  up  ad- 
ditional security  for  their  old  age  which  will 
allow  them  to  live  in  comfort  and  happiness." 

Thus  3rou  will  observe  that  our  President 
has  committed  himself  to  a  national  system 
of  pension. 

I  want  to  make  clear  one  point  before  pro- 
ceeding, that  nothing  can  happen  in  Europe, 
Asia,  or  Africa  that  will  free  America  from 
its  economic  Uls,  and  victory,  defeat,  or 
compromise  over  there  will  leave  us  with 
our  major  problems,  unemployment,  poverty 
among  our  poor  people  and  among  our  aged 
people,  lack  of  distribution  only  magnified 
manyfold  and  made  more  dlflScult  of  solu- 
tion. The  repercussions  whatever  they  are 
when  peace  is  finally  declared,  will  put  us  In 
a  position  of  facing  the  most  trying  and 
ardous  times  through  which  this  country  has 
passed  or  we  hope  we  will  ever  again  have 
to  face.  So  looking  for  no  hope  from  thPt 
source  on  the  conclusion  of  this  debacle  'ji 
E\u-ope,  unemployment  and  hunger,  a  lower 
standard  of  living  for  everybody  will  stalk 
our  footsteps  everjrwhere.  We  must  prepare 
now  to  absorb  the  shock  which  is  inevitably 
ccnning. 

The  phase  of  economic  recovery  In  the 
Townsend  plan  has  not  been  given  the. im- 
portance by  the  American  people  that  it  de- 
serves. To  my  way  of  thinking  it  has 
chartered  a  proposed  course  that,  if  followed, 
would  go  a  long  ways  in  helping  in  this 
crisis  and  the  one  to  follow.  We  have  tre- 
mendous sums  of  idle  money  today,  and  upon 
the  conclusion  of  this  war  we  will,  whatever 
the  result,  have  still  more.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  this  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  entered  the  field  of  financing  worthy 
projects  and  in  that  field  it  is  there  to  stay. 
This  leaves  no  place  to  go  for  this  great  bulk 
of  private  funds  except  to  be  Invested  In  Fed- 
eral sectiritles.  Remember  idle  money  makes 
idle  men.  Expenditures  of  the  annuities 
provided  for  In  the  Townsend  plan  would  put 
a  large  part  of  this  great  huge  sum  of  idle 
money  to  work.  As  this  money  is  put  into 
the  economic  stream  and  purchases  goods  or 
the  necessities  of  life  for  our  aged  people,  it 
gives  employment  to  other  persons  to  re- 
produce the  same  or  similar  things  that  are 
bought. 

Again  It  will  make  room  for  the  young 
fellows  as  the  aged  worker  is  retired  on  a 
competency.  The  yoimg  people  must  have 
^'employment.  Many  people  say  this  country 
cannot  afford  this  plan.  My  answer  is  that 
the  country  cannot  afford  not  to  adopt  this 
or  a  similar  plan.  We  cannot  afford  to  have 
our  young  men  tramping  the  roads,  streets, 
and  alleys,  idle,  hungry,  and  looking  for 
work.  They  will  fall  into  crime.  That  won't 
do.    These  boys  are  our  future  men. 

This  plan  is  not  based  on  need  to  aged 
people.  Our  present  social-security  law  is 
wholly  wrong  on  this  point.  It  provides  for 
the  payment  of  $20  per  month,  providing  the 
State  matches  that  sum.  No  State,  to  my 
knowledge,  with  the  exception  of  California, 
has  done  this.  Consequently,  in  some  States 
the  aged  people  receive  very  few  dollars  per 
month.  Moreover,  the  States  have  the  right 
to  determine  the  question  of  need.  The 
reason  why  the  Townsend  plan  will  work 
Is  that  85  percent  of  the  people  over  60  years 
of  age  are  In  nied.  It  would  cost  more  to 
determine  need  for  all  than  it  would  to  pay 
the  other  15  percent  their  annuities.  Be- 
sides, this  15  percent  will  have  to  spend  that 
money.  It  might  be  proper  to  state,  there 
will  be  approximately  11,000,000  people  who 
will  be  qualified  to  receive  this  annuity.  The 
bill  which  1  Introduced,  the  Townsend  plan, 
will  bring  In  around  $50  per  month  per  per- 
son. That  will  go  a  long  way  in  providing 
a  reasonable  way  of  living  and  put  into 
circulation  a  huge  sum  of  money. 

The  method  for  the  collection  of  this 
money  is  a  simple  one,  a  gross  Income  tax 
with  an  exemption  of  18,000  per  year.  It  will 
be  based  on  pay-as-you-go  policy.    In  brief, 


if  this  plan  U  put  Into  q;)eratlon  It  will  servs 
two  specific  needed  purposes.  First,  to  pro- 
vide a  decent  living  for  our  aged  people  to 
which  they  are  entitled  as  American  citizens 
of  a  Nation  with  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
resources  of  the  world  and  7  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  world.  We  should  b« 
ashamed  of  ourselves  to  permit  any  aged  per- 
son to  live  on  less  than  the  necessities  of  life. 
This  plan  is  a  humane,  decent,  and  American 
way  of  treating  our  aged  people.  Second,  the 
plan  will  stimulate  business.  It  will  put  into 
circulation  as  I  said  before  a  huge  sum  of 
money.  It  will  cause  a  tremendous  lot  of 
goods  to  be  consumed  and  will  put  to  work 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  in  re- 
producing the  things  consumed  by  this 
means.  As  we  go  along  with  this  spending 
the  national  income  will  be  increased  and 
the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  annxiitant  will 
thereby  be  increased.  Some  people  say, 
"Well,  it  will  reach  a  run-away  amount." 
The  answer  to  that  Is,  Congress  will  be  in 
session  and  can  always  change  the  tax  to 
regulate  the  amount  to  be  paid. 

Now,  I  introduced  H.  R.  1036,  which  is  the 
Townsend  Plan,  at  the  request  of  the  Town- 
send  organization.  I  did  this  because  I 
firmly  believe  in  it.  We  who  are  backing  this 
bill  did  evferythlng  we  could  to  secure  a  hear- 
ing upon  It  before  the  Wa3rs  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  Up  to  date  the  com- 
mittee has  refused  a  hearing.  Therefore  it 
became  necessary  to  file  a  discharge  petition 
to  take  the  bill  from  the  committee  and  get 
It  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  for  consideration. 
This  petition  was  filed  on  June  10  of  this 
year.  Up  to  date  126  Members  of  Congress 
have  signed  this  petition.  You  will  recall 
that  101  voted  for  this  bill  when  it  was  up 
for  passage  2  years  ago  so  you  will  see  that 
the  sentiment  is  growing  for  the  bill.  We 
will  mak?  every  effort  to  sectire  the  needed 
number,  namely,  218. 

I  want  to  speak  a  moment  about  a  rule  of 
the  House  which  provides  that  it  takes  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  have 
a  bill  even  considered  where  a  committee 
serves  as  a  bottleneck  to  prevent  considera- 
tion of  a  cill.  In  other  words.  It  takes  as 
many  to  cause  a  bill  to  be  considered  as  it 
does  to  pass  a  bill.  That  is  a  harsh  and  un- 
reasonable rule  in  my  opinion  and  sooner 
or  later  it  must  be  changed  if  democratic 
processes  are  going  to  be  observed.  I  tried 
to  have  this  rule  amended  2  years  ago  to 
provide  on  a  petition  being  signed  by  145 
Members  of  the  House  that  It  automatically 
discharged  the  committee  and  placed  the  bill 
before  the  House  for  consldera*ion.  but  I  was 
unsuccessful  in  my  attempt.  I  am  going  to 
try  again.  The  highest  number  of  votes  ever 
cast  for  any  bill  this  year  was  391.  Now  ftaen. 
nearly  one-third  of  that  number  have  already 
within  20  days  signed  my  petition  and  there 
have  been  absent  from  the  House  during  this 
period  on  an  average  of  140  Members.  It  is 
safe  to  a^^jme  that  many  of  those  would 
have  signed  if  they  were  in  attendance. 

I  want  to  leave  this  thought  with  you  that 
Dr.  Townsend,  the  founder  of  this  plan, 
has  made  the  Nation  conscious  of  its  need. 
He  has  earner  a  place  in  the  affection  and 
hearts  of  the  American  people  that  few  in 
private  life  have  ever  attained.  Whatever 
bill  that  Is  passed  providing  for  a  decent 
pension.  Dr.  Townsend  must,  in  Justice, 
be  given  the  credit  whether  It  is  his  plan  or 
some  other  plan.  Unselfishly  and  laboriously 
he  has  striven  for  this  great  humane,  needed 
measure.  I  also  wish  to  add  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  including  myself,  have 
fought  and  will  continue  to  fight  and  struggle 
until  victory  shall  crown  our  efforts. 

We  cannot  hope  to  challenge  the  world's 
attention  to  the  benefits  of  democracy  un- 
less we  make  democracy  work  in  America. 
How  should  we  make  It  work?  We  cannot  sit 
supinely  by  and  deal  in  platitudes  and  say 
we  have  a  nation  of  four  freedoms — the  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom 
from  want,    and    freedom    from    fear.     In 
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theory,  that  Is  what  We  have,  but  we  have 
not  been  making  this  •  theory  work.  One- 
third  of  our  people  would  today  be  in  want 
were  it  not  for  the  defense  program  in  being 
engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  things  to 
kill  people  with,  and  jwith  the  defense  pro- 
gram millions  of  our  aged  people  are  in 
want.  What  an  Indictment  against  the 
statesmanship  of  this  country  to  have  to  ad- 
mit that  we  could  not  or  did  not  solve  the 
want  problem.  Are  those  poor  people  who 
are  in  want  free  of  fe^r?  When  they  get  up 
In  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  they  don't  know  if  they  will  have 
enough  to  get  through  until  the  last  day 
of  that  month.  Freedom  of  religion,  let  us 
see  about  that.  We  are  all  striving  for  the 
same  objective,  namely,  the  salvation  of  our 
fioul  and  we  are  supposed  to  have  the  right 
to  obtain  that  objective  through  any  re- 
ligious faith  we  adoplt.  Yet  I  have  known 
where  teachers  in  our  public  schools  were 
discriminated  against  because  they  were  of  a 
certain  religious  faith.  The  old  Ku  Klux 
Klan  li  again  sticking  up  its  reptilian  head 
emitting  its  poisonous  spew.  We  have  not 
equality  of  our  racial  groups.  Persons  are 
today  being  discriminated  against  because 
by  accident  they  happen  to  belong  to  a  cer- 
tain group.  This,  my  friends,  is  not  de- 
mocracy at  work.  Our  Job  is  to  see  that  It 
actually  works.  After  all  democracy  is  the 
hope  of  the  world  and  It  can  be  and  will  be 
made  to  work. 

Nazi-ism,  fascism,  and  communism  won't 
do.    They  deny   the  freedom  of  man.    Man 
was  not  born  to  be  dictated  to  by  any  person. 
I   am  unalterably   opposed   to  any   form  of 
"ism"  that  has  for  its  purpose  a  state  or  so- 
cialized  ownership   and   control   of   the   re- 
sources and  property  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  the  personal  rights  of  the  people.    The 
most  that  can  be  said  as  between  these  "isms" 
Is  that  there  is  a  distinction  without  a  dif- 
ference.   Hitler  and  Stalin,  each  the  leader 
of  a  pack,  are  now  at  grips.    So  far  as  affect- 
ing the  morals  and  welfare  of  the  world,  vic- 
tory either  way  would  make  little,  If  any, 
difference.    However,  they  have  been  hunt- 
ing  for  victims  in  two  packs  in  the  past. 
Should  either  win  now  all  would  hunt  in  one 
pack.    In  the  past  each,  fearful  of  the  other, 
spent  time  on  the  watch.    Should  a  winner 
emerge,  th:  pack  would  give  its  entire  time 
conquering  free  peoples.    It  would  be  better 
for  the  world,  however,  for  Hitler  not  to  win, 
as  he  is  the  shrewder  and  more  efficient  In 
his     work,    consequently    more    dangerous. 
The  history  of  both  show  that  they  have  been 
trying  to  outdo  each  other  in  brutality,  hu- 
man massacre,  wickedness,  and  human  slav- 
erv.     Each  hand  is  equally  bloody.    It  is  ob- 
vious  that   we  must   arm   to  the   teeth   as 
quickly  and  as   effectively  as  possible.    Let 
there  be  no  doubt,  if  Hitler  beats  Stalin,  my 
mends,  we  must  be  on  otu:  guard.     We  have 
called  him  and  his  people  every  name  in  the 
catalog,  and   we  now  must  be  prepared  to 
back  those  accusations  up  or  else  take  the 
consequences.    I  want  to  emphasize  that  we 
must  not  get  into  this  European  war.    It  Is 
going  to  be  a  long,  disastrous,  and   bloody 
one.    Human    lives    do    not    and    will    not 
count.    We  must  stay  out  of  this  caldron  of 
human  butchery.    We  must  be  on  our  guard 
to  keep  this  country  free  from  any  foreign 
entanglements    with     any    foreign    nation. 
This  we  must  fight  until  the  end.    Should 
we  be  so  asinine  as  to  be  led  into  this  Euro- 
pean  mess   of  killing,  no  such   thing   as  a 
Federal  pension  will  take  place  for  years  and 
years;   any  kind,  Townsend  or  otherwise.    I 
repeat  again  we  taust  stay  out.    Let  us  not 
follow  some  finespun  theory  that  England  is 
•cur  first  line  of  defense.    That  is  England's 
theory,  not  ours.    We  are  willing  to  help  her 
all  we  can  short  of  war  without  stripping  o\ir- 
selves  of  our  needed  defense  materials. 

Now,  my  friends,  in  closing  le.t  us  first  of 
all  thank  God  that  we  are  Americans,  that 
we  are  a  free  people,  that  we  can  and  will 
reach  a  point  of  more  nearly  perfection  than 


we  now  have.  Let  us  be  tolerant  of  those 
who  do  not  agree  with  us.  Let  us  try  to 
help  the  weary,  depressed,  and  those  In  want 
as  we  go  along.  Let  us  ask  the  Government 
to  lend  its  helping  hand  to  these  millions  of 
people  who  believe  as  you  and  I  do.  Let  us 
continue  to  lend  every  mite  of  our  power  to 
preparing  a  defense  for  our  Nation  so  that  it 
may  achieve  victory  in  any  contest.  Let 
us  at  the  same  time  spend  more  time  on  our 
knees  and  pray  to  our  God  that  the  leaders 
In  our  world,  who  are  motivated  by  pride 
for  fear  someone  else  will  go  down  In  history 
greater  than  they,  also  by  greed  and  selfish- 
ness because  of  the  desire  of  power,  be  given 
light  to  ths  end  that  this  insane  destruction 
of  human  lives  and  property  cease  and  that 
God  In  all  His  wisdom  and  charity  will  again 
become  triumphant.  Let  us  have  faith  in  our 
God;  let  tis  have  faith  in  our  country:  and, 
lastly,  let  us  have  faith  in  otirselves  and  we 
will  win. 
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Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  address  which  I  gave 
on  July  4,  1941,  at  HiUsboro,  111.,  at  the 
Independence  Day  celebration  sponsored 
by  the  Montgomery  County  Republican 
Central  Committee: 

Friends,  as  we  meet  here  today  to  celebrate 
our  country's  anniversary,  virar  rages,  and 
brutal  tyranny  is  rampant  in  the  world. 

We  cannot  help  but  realize  that  only  In 
free  America  is  it  possible  to  gather  In  meet- 
ings of  this  kind  and  exercise  the  right  of  free 
speech.  These  rights  are  a  heritage — won  by 
our  ancestors  in  their  war  of  independence. 
Now,  as  the  war  fever  rises,  we  have  to  be  more 
diligent  than  ever  to  insure  open  and  fvdl 
discussion  of  the  grave  problems  affecting 
every  American.  It  is  not  too  late  to  see  that 
tolerance  and  understanding,  rather  than 
bigotry  and  persecution,  are  necessary  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  strength  and  morale  In 
these  critical  times. 

As  the  crow  files  or  the  bomber  speeds, 
HiUsboro.  m..  Is  today  the  same  distance  from 
London.  Berlin,  or  Moscow  as  it  was  in  1T76. 
It  is  also  true  that  because  of  the  shortening 
of  the  time  it  takes  to  traverse  space  today 
Eurcpe  is  much  closer  to  us  and  more  able  to 
Infiuence  our  political  decisions  and  foreign 
policy  than  dviring  the  Revolution  when  we 
hoped  we  had  severed  for  once  and  for  aU  the 
political  ties  which  bound  us  to  the  Old 
World.  We  are  closer  to  Europe's  troubles 
today,  but  it  is  just  as  much  cur  desire  to 
avoid  the  confilct  as  it  was  the  wish  of  our 
colonial  forefathers  to  be  released  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  troubles  on  the  Continent 
and  nearby  Isles.  By  Judicious  statesman- 
ship and  an  alert  foreign  pclicy.  backed  by  an 
Impregnable  defense— the  best  Army.  Navy, 
and  air  force  in  the  world— we  can  keep  the 
distances  from  Europe's  war  capitals  Just  as 
far  removed. 

Our  revered  revolutionaries,  whose  courage 
we  are  gathered  here  to  commemorate  today, 
declared  their  independence  and  desire  for 


freedom  from  Europe  with  Its  tyrannies  and 
endless  wars.  Yet  now  165  years  later  we  are 
almost  up  to  the  firing  line  of  the  worst 
holocaust  which  the  incendiary  European 
nations  have  ever  started. 

The  3,960  mUes  from  HUlsboro  to  London, 
the  3.100  mUfcs  from  HiUsboro  to  Berlin,  and 
the  5.000  miles  from  here  to  Moscow,  were 
put  between  us  by  the  spirit  of  the  men  of 
1776.  Theirs  was  more  than  an  act  of  liber- 
ation from  the  despotic  control  of  a  grasping, 
selfish  European  monafth  who  symbolized 
the  old  world's  exploitive  phUosophy  toward 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  They  fought  for 
the  true  philosophy  of  freedom.  They  Im- 
plemented that  philosophy  with  a  system  of 
government  which  has  salely  weathered  every 
crisis  confronting  our  land.  They  created 
the  "four  freedoms"  about  which  we  hear  so 
much  said  today  One  would  almost  think 
that  the  current  "patriots  of  publicity"  not 
only  coined  the  four  freedoms  but  had  a 
monopoly  patent  to  dispense  them  among 
the  Americas.  The  men  of  that  age  which  is 
summed  up  In  the  phrase  "the  spirit  of  1776" 
fought  and  bled  that  we  might  be  here  today 
to  enjoy  our  freedom  and  seek  happiness. 

Not  only  do  we  hear  a  lot  of  ballyhoo  about 
the  four  freedoms,  but  we  are  being  asked 
to  fight  abroad  for  them.  But  there  are 
other  freedoms.  One  is  the  freedom  to  vote 
on  issues  which  are  vital  to  every  American 
citizen.  Another  is  freedom  to  learn  where 
the  Government  is  leading  Its  people.  I 
doubt  that  any  country  in  Europe  has  been 
less  Informed  about  the  Intentions  of  lU 
government  than  we  have  been  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  doubtful,  in  my  opinion,  that 
any  country  has  been  more  misled  about  the 
actual  developments  of  the  war.  For  many 
years  the  true  facts  about  Europe  have  been 
hidden  from  us.  Whenever  anyone  made  an 
attempt  to  dlsclcse  the  facts  they  met  with 
the  utmost  criticism  and  opposition. 

The  rights,  liberties,  and  freedom  which  w« 
still  possess  were  not  purchased  in  the  inter- 
national market  place:  they  were  bought  with 
the  blood  and  toll  of  patriots.  Valiant  Amer- 
icans have,  in  the  past,  given  their  lives 
gladly  to  protect  these  blessings.  What  a 
mockery  of  that  faith  to  send  our  young  men 
to  be  slaughtered  again  In  the  useless  carnage 
of  a  foreign  war.  In  the  last  World  War. 
Americans  fought  to  end  all  war.  and  yet 
what  an  unholy  fraud  was  practiced  upon 
them.  Shortly  It  became  all  too  apparent 
that  Instead  of  banishing  war  the  seeds  of 
another  confilct  had  been  sown  and  democ- 
racy was  fast  withering.  Are  we  again  to  b« 
plunged  into  the  fight  to  save  Europe  from 
Itself? 

In  this  hour  let  us  hope  that  an  enduring 
peace  may  yet  be  achieved  in  this  warring 
world.  The  men  who  sacrificed  their  lives  In 
the  last  war  fought  and  suffered  to  achieve 
peace.  Peace  foimded  on  Jiistlce  Is  the  only 
path  to  progress  and  prosperity.  War  not 
only  destroys  tne  lifeblood  and  resources  of 
a  nation  but  leaves  a  terrible  aftermath  of 
depression  and  misery  In  its  wake.  Before 
we  again  plunge  headlong  into  the  dark  whirl- 
pool of  strife  we  must  be  sure  that  we  are 
fighting  in  defense  of  American  Independence. 
Much  as  we  may  abhor  the  barbarism  and 
complete  disregard  of  human  values  in  other 
lands  we  shovild  recognize  the  tragedy  of 
hurling  ourselves  into  the  abyss. 

We  must  beware  of  the  subtle  propaganda 
of  those  who  would  lead  us  into  war  to  serve 
their  own  selfish  ends.  What  shall  it  profit 
this  country  to  save  the  world  and  looe  its 
own  heritage? 

Pellow  Americans,  80  percent  of  the 
American  people  are  against  America's  In- 
volvement m  the  war.  I  believe  that  80  per- 
cent Is  a  good  majority,  and  that  the  majority 
ought  to  rule.  This  is  a  democratic  principle. 
We  were  told  and  are  still  being  told  that 
at  the  election  last  November  the  majority 
of  the  people  elected  a  President,  that  In  a 
democracy  the  majcrlty  rules,  and  that  the 
elected  President  must  be  accepted  by  all  the 
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people.  U  that  be  true,  and  I  am  xx>t  quea- 
Uonlng  It.  by  what  new  principle  of  democracy 
does  the  majority  rule  In  one  case  and  not  in 
•ootber?  And  who  detennlnea  w^en  it  shall 
rule  and  when  it  shall  not  rule?  Was  the 
election  last  November  a  Cree  election  or  a 
controlled  plebiscite?  If  a  much  acnaller  per- 
cental of  the  American  people  waa  a  filling 
majority  in  November  1940.  why  should  80 
percent  of  Uwm  not  be  a  ruling  majority  In 
July  1941? 

But  I  bellere,  aoAl  all  the  Indications  are. 
that  the  American  people's  war  against  war 
la  succeeding.  It  la  gaining  ground  steadily 
and  notably.  The  President  himself  is 
hesitating  because  of  it  to  take  the  last  fatal 
step  toward  which  he  has  been  moving.  It 
will  fully  succeed  if  we  do  not  relax  our 
efforts  now  that  the  advantage  Is  with  us; 
In  spite  of  name-calling  and  smears  by  those 
on  the  war  side:  in  spite  of  Incidents  to  put 
•  ban  on  free  speech  recently  In  Florida  and 
Philadelphia,  the  city  of  brotherly  love:  in 
spite  of  interventionist  prt>paganda.  aided 
and  abetted  from  overseas;  and  In  spite  of 
saber  rattling  In  high  places. 

Tbe  American  people  do  not  want  war, 
•nd  they  are  determined  that  they  shall  not 
have  it — at  least  not  tintll  they  themselves 
say  so.  When  tbe  people  themselves  ssy  so. 
that  Is  democracy.  When  it  comes  by  Presi- 
dential decree,  that  Is  dictatorship.  When 
It  comes  by  the  will  of  the  few,  that  is 
oligarchy.  We  ars  a  republic  governed  by 
the  win  of  a  majority  of  our  people,  and 
we  want  to  remain  so.  The  will  of  the  peo- 
ple in  1770  decided  our  country's  fate.  If 
this  Republic  is  still  a  nation  of,  by,  and  for 
the  people,  we  should  all  be  allowed  to  decide 
our  fate  today. 

The  Intensity  of  the  so-called  "racial" 
animosities  in  Surope.  perpetually  fanned  by 
political  propaganda,  is  dlfflcult  for  the  aver- 
age American,  the  man  with  little  personal 
contact  with  those  ooimtrles.  to  compre- 
hend. I  think  stKh  understanding  is  im- 
portant In  our  decision  between  the  advice 
of  President  Watfilngton:  Stay  out  of  the 
quarrels  of  Europe;  and  the  advice  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt:  All  out  tor  another  Don 
Quixote  crusade  In  Europe.  Asia,  Africa,  and 
tbe  tales  of  the  seas.  I  believe  that  racial 
animosities  and  conflicts  are  Intensified,  not 
mlnimiced  by  war.  We  disregarded  the  ad- 
-«lce  of  George  Washington  In  1917.  Tbe  re- 
sult was  a  bigger  and  better  headache  for  us 
and  for  Kurope.  if  net  for  the  world.  Are 
we  fooliah  enough  to  repeat  in  19417  Is  It 
not  passible  that  by  staying  home  this  time, 
giving  all  our  tntelligenoe  and  resources  to 
creating  a  better  and  stronger  democracy 
here,  and  with  "Ifalice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all"  we  may  give  a  more  substan- 
tial impetus  to  a  more  peaceful  world  order 
Uke  the  one  we  are  gathered  here  to  cele- 
brate today,  based  less  on  force  and  more  on 
understanding  and  Jtistlce  Do  we  imagine, 
■gain,  that  we,  really  and  truly,  are  defend- 
ing our  own  homes,  our  own  shores,  our  own 
way  of  life,  by  running  bloody  errands  for 
other  people  in  Kurope,  In  Asia,  and  In 
Africa? 

Let  us.  for  a  few  minutes,  take  a  look  at 
tbe  latest  outbreak  in  Burope  between  Hitler 
and  Stalin.  Oommunistic  Russis,  whom  we 
were  denouncing  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  re- 
quested and  is  now  awaiting  material  aid 
trom  the  United  States.  This  brings  me  back 
to  our  highly  pubUclaed  "four  freedoms." 

When  "red*  Russia  beckoned  as  an  ally.  It 
certainly  caused  the  "four  freedoms  "  to  blush. 
The  Bolsheviks  are  not  on  speaking  terms 
with  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  from  fear,  and  freedom  from  want. 
They  dont  know  each  other  and  have  never 
■le^.  Tbe  Communists  are  fighting  Finland, 
the  only  European  country  which  did  not  de- 
fault on  her  debt  to  us.  and  now  we  are  about 
to  freeae  her  credits  and  help  to  starve  her 
people  while  cut  lips  pioualy  proclaim  the 
"four  freedoaos."  What  an  embarrassment? 
Sur^  enough  to  cause  red  fi 


Tbe  Inexorable  law  of  events  has  exploded 
the  unsound,  hypocritical  contention  that 
this  war  is  for  the  "four  freedoms."  It  is,  as 
the  European  wars  for  centuries  have  always 
been,  for  pow»  and  economic  domination. 
The  slogans  such  as.  "Make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy"  in  1914-16.  and  now  the  saoM 
tune  In  tbe  key  of  the  "four  freedoms"  are 
merely  means  for  the  administration  leaders 
In  Washington  to  mislead  tbe  people. 

Are  we  going  to  fight  Russia  to  force  her 
to  adopt  the  "four  freedoms"?  And  if  Poland, 
Greece,  and  China  are  restored  will  we  then 
force  the  "four  freedoms"  on  each  of  them  or 
will  we  permit  those  countries  to  revert  to 
pre-war  status  quo  of  dictatorships? 

And  who  would  restore  our  four  freedoms 
here  at  home  If  In  the  newest  of  the  ever- 
recurring  European  wars  we  should  intervene 
and  lose  our  democratic  way  of  life?  And 
remember  that  If  we  do  intervene  in  a  for- 
eign undeclared  war,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  American  people  have  been  told  many 
times  before  election  day  that  our  boys  would 
not  be  sent  into  a  foreign  war,  then  democ- 
racy has  been  decQt  a  staggering  blow  at 
home.  In  my  estimation,  our  Republic  will 
be  dead  if  this  happens. 

We  win  have  lost  ever3rthlng  we  have  fought 
for  and  cherished  since  our  1776  Declaration 
of  Independence,  which  we  are  all  gathered 
here  to  celebrate  today. 

It  is  not  a  new  thing  for  an  administra- 
tion which  falls  to  solve  domestic  problems 
at  home  to  turn  to  a  foreign  war  as  an 
escape  measure,  and  It  has  been  suggested 
in  a  newspaper  column  that  the  present 
administration  Is  following  precisely  this 
course. 

I  say  to  you  here  and  now  that  we  can 
best  serve  ourselves  and  humanity  by  main- 
taining inviolate  our  free  Institutions  here 
at  home.  And  to  that  end,  realizing  our 
sacred  obligation  to  defend  America  at  all 
costs.  I  pledge  to  you  that  as  long  as  I  rep- 
resent the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in 
the  halls  of  your  Congress,  I  will  not  cast 
my  vote  to  sacrifice  the  flower  of  American 
youth  in  any  foreign  war. 


Penaitict  Afamtt  Fanners  For  Raising 
Wbeat  io  Excess  of  Their  Quotas 
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or 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HON.  FREDERICK  O. 
SMITH,  OP  OHIO 


liffr.  SMITH  Of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  dsUvered  over  the  radio  recently: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  discuss 
with  you  this  -ivening  an  Issue  of  the  gravest 
moment,  namely  the  penalties  which  are  to 
be  in  effect  agaiikit  wheat  farmers  who  had 
not  signed  up  under  the  A.  A.  A.  program. 

While  this  question  naturally  is  of  more 
Immediate  concern  to  farmers  than  it  is  to 
those  of  us  living  In  urban  areas,  yet  It 
Involves  very  much  that  vitally  concerns  all 
of  us. 

Most  people  know  something  about  the 
A.  A.  A.  program,  that  some  farmers  have 
signed  up  under  it.  and  that  some  have  not; 
that  thoae  who  bare  signed  are  subject  to 


what  Is  known  as  crop  quota  controls,  or  re- 
strictions In  the  amount  of,  ssy,  com  and 
wheat  they  may  plant;  and  that  those  who 
have  signed  up  receive  certain  money  pay- 
ments from  the  Government. 

Some  have  participated  In  the  Govern- 
ment's farm  i.rogram  because  they  believed 
In  it. 

Others  havf  not  taken  pert  In  It  because 
they  did  not  believe  In  it. 

Many  farmers  have  participated  In  the  pro- 
gram who  did  not  believe  In  It  at  all.  Since 
they  ere  forced  to  pay  additional  taxes  to  pay 
for  the  program  they  have  felt  their  only 
means  of  protection  was  sharing  in  It. 

The  most  important  thing  for  xis  to  keep 
constantly  in  mind  In  considering  the  ques- 
tions vce  have  under  discussion  Is  this:  The 
farmers  and  all  the  people  of  our  country 
have  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's farm  program  assured  and  reas- 
sured by  every  spokesman  and  advocate  of 
the  program  that  it  would  never  be  made 
compulsory.  Every  assurance  has  always 
been  given  that  Individual  farmer»  would 
always  be  perfectly  free  to  Join  or  not  to 
Join. 

Never,  never  was  the  program  to  be  com- 
pulsory. So  long  as  it  was  not  compulsory, 
we  were  told,  nobody  could  complain,  aU  the 
farmers  would  still  be  free  and  our  de- 
mocracy would  not  be  in  Jeopardy. 

The  truth  is  the  program  has  been  largely 
compulsory  from  the  start,  hut  we  shall  not 
discuss  this  now. 

But  those  of  us  who  understood  the  law 
and  had  watched,  knew  better.  We  were 
never  deceived  by  these  promises.  We  knew 
and  repeatedly  warned  that  this  scheme 
would  ultimately  become  completely  com- 
pulsory. 

As  is  now  known  the  Government's  farm 
program  has  become  completely  compulsory. 
The  farmer  Is  no  longer  free  to  sign  up  or 
not  to  sign  up.  Now  the  strong  arm  of  the 
Federal  law  stands  over  him  and  tells  him  he 
must  sign  on  the  dotted  line,  or  else  he  will 
be  severely  punished. 

Aye.  whst  la  so  much  worse  that  we  are 
terrified  is  that  some  of  those  farmers  who 
had  not  signed  up  are  now  forced  by  the  law 
passed  on  May  26  of  this  year,  not  only  to 
sign  for  the  future,  but  are  being  penalized 
and  punished  for  not  having  signed  up  a 
year  ago. 

Wheat  farmers  who  had.  of  course,  sowed 
their  wheat  last  fall,  who  had  not  signed  up 
imder  the  program,  and  who  planted  more 
acres  of  wheat  than  they  would  have  been 
allowed  to  plant  bad  they  signed  up.  these 
farmers  must  now  pay  a  penalty  of  49 
cents  a  bushel  on  aU  such  excess  wheat  they 
harvest. 

Five  weeks  ago  today  there  was  held 
throughout  the  country  In  the  rural  area 
what  was  termed  a  wheat  quota  referendum. 
The  purpose  of  this  so-called  referendum 
was  to  determine  whether  the  wheat  farm- 
ers who  had  not  signed  up  imder  the  A.  A  A. 
program  should  be  forced  to  do  so,  and  be 
penalized  for  having  planted  more  wheat 
last  fall  than  the  farm  bureaucrats  would 
have  allowed  them  to  plant  had  they  been 
signed  up. 

This  so-called  referendum  was  not  only  to 
fix  the  amoimt  of  wheat  farmers  can  plant 
In  the  future,  but  applied  to  wheat  sowed 
last   fall.     It  was  retroactive. 

This  so-caUed  referendum  passed.  The 
effect  Is,  as  stated,  those  farmers  who  had  net 
signed  up,  and  who  have  more  wheat  plant- 
ed than  they  would  have  been  allowed  to 
plant  had  they  signed  up,  will  be  penalized 
on  all  such  excess. 

Suppose  a  farmer  who  had  not  signed  up 
has  planted  20  acres  of  wheat,  and  he  is  al- 
lowed only  15  acres.  He  must  do  one  of 
several  things  with  the   5  excess  acres: 

He  must  pay  the  Government  49  cents  a 
bushel  for  all  of  the  wheat  raised  on  the  i 
acres;   or 
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HrJCTKNRTON  OF  REMARKS 


IB  world  history  to  divert  our  manpower,  ma- 
terials, and  financial  resources  to  a  project 
that  cannot  possibly  be  completed  before 
1947,  and  when  completed  the  seaway  portion 
will  be  frozen  over  5  months  of  each  year? 
In  addition,  only  15  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  will  benefit  from  the 


train.  When  you  remove  freight  trains  you 
destroy  the  Jobs  of  railroaders.  Thus  we  have 
foreign  seamen  on  these  dirty  tramp  steamers 
benefiting  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
railroad  employees. 

The  proponents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
are  making  glib  promises  to  the  farmer  of  the 
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He  must  store  this  excess  wheat  \mder 
Government  bond  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time,  until  the  A.  A.  A.  at  some  future  un- 
specified date  decides  It  can  be  released; 
or 

He  must  store  it  under  Government  bond 
and  receive  a  loan  on  it  amounting  to  60 
percent  of  what  the  fanners  who  are  signed 
up  under  the  A.  A.  A.  can  get  on  all  the 
wheat  they  raise. 

The  farmer  who  has  not  signed  up  can  get 
a  loan  on  his  excess  wheat  only,  but  only 
60  percent  of  the  amount  made  to  cooperat- 
ing farmers.  Farmers  who  have  signed  up 
can  get  a  loan  of  85  percent  of  parity  on  all 
their  wheat. 

If  the  wheat  Is  stored  the  farmer  is  liable 
for  any  and  all  storage  charges. 

This  farmer  is  forbidden  to  feed  his  excess 
wheat,  give  it  away,  except  that  he  can  give 
It  to  the  A.  A.  A.,  or  do  anything  else  with 
It  but  what  I  have  indicated. 

There  is  no  way  whatever  that  this  farmer 
can  escape  some  sort  of  penalty. 

Let  us  examine  the  eligibility  of  the  par- 
ticipants, the  machinery  and  method  of  the 
wheat  quota  referendum. 

I  do  not  now  have  the  figures  for  the 
whole  Nation,  but  the  number  of  wheat 
farmers  who  were  eligible  to  vote  was  very 
small. 

In  Ohio  less  than  26  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  wheat  farmers  was  eligible  to 
vote. 

Actually  only  75  percent  of  the  eligible 
farmers  voted. 

The  referendum  lost  heavily  In  Ohio,  the 
vote  having  been  16.943  against  and  15.543 

for. 

A  two-thirds  vote  was  required  for  the 
measure  to  carry.  While  it  lost  in  Ohio.  It 
carried  in  the  Nation. 

But  I  want  you  to  listen  carefully  to  the 
next  figure  I  shaU  give  you. 

When  the  vote  In  Ohio  Is  analyzed  it  is 
seen  that  less  than  9  percent  of  the  wheat 
farmers  In  the  whole  State  cast  their  ballots 
for  the  measure. 

Is  there  a  single  person  listening  to  me  who 
believes  that  was  right? 

Yet  this  so-called  wheat  referendtmi  was 
hailed  by  the  agricultural  bureaucrats  as  a 
democratic  procedure. 

All  the  farmers  who  had  planted  15  acres 
or  less  of  wheat,  whether  they  had  or  had  not 
signed  up  were  not  eligible  to  vote. 

Who  was  eligible  to  vote? 

Only  farmers  who  had  planted  more  than 
15  acres  of  wheat,  whether  they  had  signed 
or  not.  were  eligible  to  vote. 

Nevertheless,  farmers  who  have  15  acres  or 
less  of  wheat,  though  they  are  not  allowed 
to  vote,  will  be  forced  to  secure  wheat  market 
cards  before  they  can  sell  their  wheat. 

The  farmers  who  had  more  than  15  acres 
planted  had  the  whole  say  as  to  whether  or 
not  their  group  should  be  penalized.  Fur- 
thermore, only  farmers  who  had  more  than 
15  acres  of  wheat  were  permitted  to  serve  on 
the  voting  board. 

Just  what  brand  of  democratic  process  Is 

this? 

Who  will  say  this  was  right? 

The  people  who  conducted  the  so-called 
wheat-quota  referendum  and  tabulated  the 
votes  were,  in  this  section,  at  least,  and  more 
than  likely  all  over  the  country,  composed 
mostly  of  A.  A.  A.  township  committeemen 
and  county  supervisors.  Committeemen 
and  supervisors  are  paid  employees  of  the 
A  A.  A.,  and  therefore  had  a  financial  in- 
terest In  the  outcome  of  the  referendum 
vote.  This  is  not  meant  as  any  reflection  on 
the  integrity  of  any  of  these  people.  I  know 
many  of  them  and  they  are  fair  and  honest 
and  can  be  fully  trusted.  Some  of  them  do 
not  even  believe  In  the  program. 

But  will  anyone  contend  that  this  was  a 
proper  procediu^?  Should  not  those  farm- 
ers who  were  opposed  to  the  quou  have  been 


entitled  to  equal  representation  on  the  board 
that  conducted  the  voting? 

In  view  of  this  manner  of  conducting  the 
referendum  vote  on  wheat  quotas,  how  do 
we  know  a  majority  was  cast  for  it? 

Furthermore,  most,  but  not  all,  of  the 
people  who  conducted  the  vote  jnade  an 
active  campaign  to  get  out  all  the  votes 
favorable  to  their  side,  even  to  the  extent 
of  hauling  them  to  the  voting  places. 

They  made  no  effort  to  get  cut  the  votes 
of  those  they  knew  were  aginst  the  qUota. 

In  fact,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  In  many 
Instances  there  was  deliberate  effort  to  keep 
farmers  who  opposed  the  quota  from  voting. 
All  the  farmers  who  were  eligible  to  vote 
were  supposed  to  have  been  notified  in  writ- 
ing of  the  time  and  place  of  the  referendum. 
I  know  of  numerous  cases  where  farmers  who 
were  opposed  had  not  received  any  notice. 
There  are  two  such  instances  In  my  own 
family. 

The  most  significant  thing  about  the  cam- 
paign made  in  favor  of  the  quota  restrictions 
was  the  complete  silence  about  the  penalties 
to  be  imposed.  These  were  never  mentioned. 
Many  of  the  cooperating  farmers,  as  well  as 
those  who  had  not  signed  up,  did  not  have 
all  the  facts  relating  to  the  penalties  when 
they  voted,  and  many  cooperating  farmers 
who  voted  in  favor  of  the  measure  would  not 
do  so  again,  since  they  have  learned  of  the 
viciousness  of  the  penalties. 

I  have  failed  to  see  in  any  notices  that  were 
sent  to  farmers  or  appeared  in  newspapers 
any  explanation  of  the  penalties  that  were  to 
be  imposed. 

Much  propaganda  was  put  out  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  measure  that  unless  the  quota 
was  approved  wheat  would  drop  materially  in 
price.  Assurance  was  given  that  voting  for 
the  measure  meant  dollar  wheat,  that  If  It 
lost  the  price  would  drop  very  low.  In  an- 
swer to  these  wholly  unfounded  statements 
I  should  like  to  refer  you  to  an  analysis  I 
made  of  the  effects  of  crop  loans  on  prices  of 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  which  anal- 
ysis appears  on  page  5561  in  tbe  Congres- 
sional Recobo  of  Jime  26.  1941.  That  an- 
alysis shows  that  when  no  loans  were  made 
durirg  the  time  since  crop  loans  have  been 
In  operation  prices  were  higher  than  when 
loans  were  made.  It  shows,  furthermore,  that 
when  the  least  amount  of  loans  was  made 
the  prices  of  crops  Involved  were  the  highest, 
and  vice  versa. 

The  real  evidence  at  hand  appears  to  In- 
dicate that  this  political  Interference  In 
agriculture  Is  actually  lowering  farm  prices, 
rather  than  raising  them.  As  a  member  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  which 
considers  much  of  this  legislation,  I  feel  the 
A.  A.  A.  is  right  now  striving  to  keep  agri- 
cultural prices  from  rising  more  than  it  la 
to  raise  them. 

The  farmers  have  not  had  their  share  of 
Income  since  1920.  Now  when  they  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  what  they  are 
entitled  to,  why  shouldn't  they  have  it? 

Many  other  irregularities,  or  what  would 
be  when  compared  with  ordinary  election 
procedures  considered  as  Irregularities,  took 
place  in  conducting  the  so-called  wheat 
quota  referendum. 

If  the  people  of  this  country  are  going  to 
stand  for  this  unjust,  this  Inequitable  and 
unfair  penalty  on  the  wheat  farmers,  God 
help  us.  . 

Not  only  will  the  farmers  become  regi- 
mented to  the  point  of  becoming  slaves  to 
the  Washington  bureaucrats,  but  It  should 
be  exp>ected  that  labor  and  all  Industry  will 
be  bound  to  go  the  same  way. 

For  the  farmer  next  would  come  com, 
then  oats,  rye,  and  so  on  until  the  last  farm 
product  was  under  centralized  political 
control. 

Can  It  be  we  are  blind  to  what  aU  this 
really  Is  and  means?  Can  we  not  see  and 
understand  that  this  Is  communism?    Is  It 


possible  we  do  not  realize  that  unless  this  ts 
stopped  it  will  go  on  and  on  until  it  has 
destroyed  all  property  and  human  rights,  the 
home,  the  church,  and  even  the  dignity  of 
man  himself.  Just  as  It  has  already  done  In 
Russia  and  is  on  the  way  of  doing  In  Germany 
and  other  nations? 

As  you  know,  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  In 
Congress  to  repeal  the  act  which  makes  these 
penalties  possible.  I  want  your  support. 
The  wheat  farmers  who  are  adversely  affected 
by  this  act  are  rising  up  In  the  mightiest 
protest  that  this  Nation  has  ever  witnessed. 
Certainly  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  It. 
Counties  and  States  in  great  numbers  are 
rapidly  and  cpontanecusly  forming  a  national 
organization  to  bring  the  necessary  influence 
to  Washington  to  have  these  penalties  re- 
pealed. 

Marion  Cotmty  farmers  are  organizing. 
Give  them  all  the  help  you  can. 

Suits  are  being  instituted  here  In  Ohio  and 
possibly  elsewhere  to  enjoin  the  A.  A.  A.  from 
imposing  the  penalties. 

My  friends  and  fellow  Americans,  we  Jtist 
dare  not  let  this  pass.  As  stated,  I  am  cer- 
tain many  who  voted  for  this  measure  did 
not  understand  the  penalty  features.  Surely 
many  did  not  know  the  terrible  effects  the 
penalty  would  have  upon  those  affected  who, 
let  us  be  careful  to  remember,  are  our  own 
countrymen  and  neighbors. 


Roosevelt  Tears,  Inc. 
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or 
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ARTICLE   FROM  THE    AMKEUCAN 
GUARDIAN 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  May  2.  1941,  issue  of  the 
American  Guardian.  This  article  is  very 
appropriate  at  this  time,  when  the  ad- 
ministration, in  repudiation  of  Its  pre- 
election pledge,  is  now  urging  Congress 
to  repeal  the  present  law  restricting  the 
service  of  the  National  Guard  and 
draftees  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  American  Guardian  of  May  2, 1941] 

BOOSEVILT   TOtTBS.  INC.,  ANNOtTNCES  FSEE  TKIPS 
ABSOAO 

Excursion  to  Belgrade,  Cairo,  Buenos  Aires, 
and  all  comers  of  the  earth. 

Lvixurious  American  flagships. 

All  expenses  paid — including  Bethlehem 
bayonet.  Goodyear  gas  masks.  Du  Pont  gre- 
nades, hospitalization,  knotty-pine  coffin,  dig- 
nified white  cross,  and  gold  stars  for  mothers. 

No  passport  required. 

We  have  left  no  stone  unturned  in  otir  tm- 
tinng  efforts  to  make  this  unique  trip  a 
reality  for  this  stimmer— the  best  that  big 
money  can  buy  Is  being  rapidly  made  avaU- 

For  fvirther  information  inquire  at  the 
White  House  or  our  branch  offices  at  Wan 
Street  and  Downing  Street. 

"See  the  world  through  a  gun  sight." 

We  plan,  you  go. 
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project  be  completed,  when  the  war  Is  over 
such  shipyards  would  be  in  deadly  competi- 
tion with  shipyards  on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
and  Gulf  coasts,  who  would  then  be  free  to 
engage  In  construction  of  trans-Atlantic  as 
well  as  Great  Lake  vessels. 

As  Admiral  Land,  Chairman  of  the  United 


father  or  mother  to  fight  and  die  on  foreign 
soil  In  any  European,  Asiatic,  or  African  war. 
A  noticeable  change  has  taken  place  among 
the  leaders  In  Congress  who  have  supported 
the  New  Deal  wholeheartedly.  The  tiu-nlng 
point  came  on  June  28,  1941,  in  the  pro- 
nouncements from  the  fioor  of  two  outstand- 


men.  We  must  provide  end  equip  and  suc- 
cessfully land  on  foreign  soil  an  expeditionary 
force  of  10.000,000  men.  To  transport  this 
vast  army  abroad  will  necessitate  the  build- 
ing of  40,000,000  tons  of  shipping.  It  will 
take  10  years  to  provide  these  ships.  To  my 
mind  It  is  not  merely  ridiculous  but  criminal 
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TW  Pitytii^  St  Lawreacc  Seaway  Is  aa 
larasioB  of  tkc  Rifkts  •£  IIm  Americaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PBNNSTLVANIA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  July  9.  1941 


RADIO  AEtDBXaa  BY  HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN 
ZANDT.  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 


Ifr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oao.  I  Include  therein  the  following  ad- 
dress (vposlng  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
delivered  by  me  as  a  participant  in  the 
National  Radio  Forum  sponsored  by  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  aiul  broadcast 
over  the  blue  network  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  Monday  evening.  July  7. 
1941. 

The  address  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  so  tbat  there  may 
be  no  mlsunderatandlDg,  let  us  remember 
tbat  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  project  Is 
divided  into  two  component  parts — first,  as 
a  seaway  which  contemplates  the  establish- 
ment of  a  27-foot  channel  from  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  Duluth.  Minn.,  a 
dlstaaee  at  1.677  miles. 

The  second  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  proj- 
ect Involves  the  construction  of  a  large  hy- 
droelectric power  dam  at  ICesslna.  N.  Y. 
This  dam  Is  calculated  to  produce  5.000,000 
horsepower  of  electric  ctirrent  annually. 
4.000.000  horsepower  to  go  to  Canada  and 
1.000.000  horsepower  to  New  York  State  alone, 
no  other  State  being  a  beneficiary  of  this 
hydroelectric  power  dam.  The  cost  of  the 
dam  will  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  will  be  approximately  903.000.000.  The 
power  project,  when  completed,  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  State  of  New  York,  who  will  oper- 
ate tt.  and  over  a  period  of  SO  jt»n  pay 
back  to  the  Ooveniment  from  the  revenue 
obtained  the  orlgiaal  cost  of  constrtictlon. 

When  yoa  view  the  project  in  two  parts, 
namely  as  a  seaway  and  power  project,  the 
natural  question  ariaea:  What  la  the  total 
ooat?  Thoae  in  favor  cf  such  a  project  are 
oltraconservatlves  in  arriving  at  a  cost  figure, 
wlifle  those  opposed  to  the  project  are  un- 
able to  aoeept  the  modest  cost  claims  of  the 
advooatea  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project.  On 
the  other  hand.  lea<llng  and  reliable  indus- 
trial engineers  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  place  the  cost  in  excess  of  gl.OOO,- 
000.000.  some  contending  that  11.350.000.000 
la  a  sensible  and  sane  estimate. 

lliat  these  tnductrlal  engineers  are  proceed- 
ing on  a  sound  basts  Is  very  evident  when 
we  recall  the  estlmatca  that  were  given  for 
the  eonstructlon  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
original  estimate  at  9160,000,000  was  absurd 
wten  tbe  final  cost  was  revealed  aa  $375,000,- 
000.  Tlien,  too.  the  Sues  Canal  was  estimated 
at  130.000.000.  but  when  completed  the  total 
east  was  MOJ)00.000. 

Aside  tram  the  great  ooat  of  this  propoaed 
projeet,  let  us  keep  in  mmd  that  we  are 
being  asked  to  oonstruet  this  project  at  a 
time  when  the  American  people  through  the 
X<Mid-Leaae  Act  are  pledged  to  give  Great  Brit- 
ain the  neoeaMury  implements  of  war  to  con- 
tlnue  her  resistance  agatnsi  the  Nasi  govern- 
ment. Bagland  neede  ships,  ^anea.  cannon, 
ammunition,  and  other  military  luppUee. 
Why  should  we  be  asked  at  this  critical  period 


In  world  history  to  divert  our  manpower,  ma- 
terials, and  financial  resources  to  a  project 
that  cannot  poeslbly  be  completed  before 
1947.  and  when  ccnnpleted  the  seaway  portion 
will  be  frozen  over  6  months  of  each  year? 
In  addition,  only  15  percent  of  the  pop\ilatlon 
of  the  United  States  will  benefit  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  project,  with  the  remaining  86 
percent  of  American  citizens  being  called  upon 
to  pay  their  share  of  the  cost  of  construcUon, 
estimated  to  exceed  91,000,000.000. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  construction, 
there  has  been  nothing  said  concerning  the 
cost  of  defending  the  St.  Lawrence  project. 
Military  experts  are  of  the  opinion  tbat  It 
will  require  91.000,000,000  to  erect  the  neces- 
sary defenses  at  strategic  locations  along  the 
1.677-mlle  front.  Nor  has  a  word  been  ut- 
tered about  tbe  maintenance  cost  of  these 
defense  posts.  For  the  maintenance  cost  of 
the  channel  and  locks  alone,  920,000.000  will 
be  expended  annually  for  the  seaway  part  of 
the  project. 

When  we  consider  the  coat  of  construction 
estimated  to  exceed  91.000,000,000  and 
add  another  billion  dollars  for  tbe  erection  of 
defense  posts  requiring  additional  millions 
for  maintenance  costs,  we  can  readily  see  tbat 
this  proposed  St.  Lawrence  project  is  destined 
to  cost  us  billions  of  dollars.  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  tbat  this  is  a  tidy  sum  of  money 
to  saddle  on  the  already  overburdened  tax- 
payers of  America. 

For  a  moment  let  us  dweU  on  the  effect 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  will  have  on  the 
American  market  and  transportation  facili- 
ties. Upon  completion,  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  will  open  the  Great  Lakes  to  world 
shipping  and  within  a  few  months  you  wlU 
have  dirty,  cheap.  Ill-manned  foreign  tramp 
steamers  .lying  foreign  flags  dumping  their 
cargoes  at  Great  Lakes  ports  Instead  of  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  as  is  being  done  at  the 
present  time.  These  foreign  vessels  do  not 
meet  the  standards  of  American  shipping — in 
wages,  living  or  sanitary  conditions.  Tbe 
wage  paid  theae  foreign  seamen  is  about  half 
of  the  amount  paid  our  American  seamen. 
In  addition,  the  foreign  vessels  or  their  crews 
pay  no  taxes,  nor  are  they  subjected  to  any 
toll  charges.  On  the  other  band,  American 
shipping  Interests  and  seamen  pay  taxes, 
only  to  see  such  revenue  applied  to  building 
a  project  that  is  establishing  ruinous  compe- 
tition and  threatening  to  sabotage  American 
shipping  and  the  American  market. 

As  a  striking  illustration,  let  me  cite  the 
Invitation  to  bid  issued  by  the  city  of  Detroit 
on  May  1,  1939,  for  642  tons  of  cast-iron  pipe. 
This  invitation  was  sent  to  six  firms  In  Chi- 
cago, one  In  Virginia,  and  one  In  Nancy. 
PraiK».  The  bid  was  finally  awarded  to  the 
Prench  company  at  a  price  of  approximately 
994.400.  and  the  next  highest  bidder  was  the 
Virginia  company  at  920,400.  or  96,000  higher. 
The  difference  between  the  Prench  bid  and 
the  Virginia  bid  was  reflected  In  the  transpor- 
tation cost  and  the  cost  of  labor.  This  pipe 
was  shipped  from  Prance  through  the 
Strasbourg  Canal,  thence  down  the  Rhine  to 
Rotterdam  aiul  thenoe  by  a  dirty,  lll-maimed 
tramp  steamer  to  Detroit,  utilizing  the  pres- 
ent 14-foot  channel  from  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  to  the  Great  Lakes. 
Tberefore.  It  Is  reasonable  to  assimie  that  if 
the  St.  Lawrence  project  la  improved,  the 
American  manufacturer  nay  expect  severe 
competition  of  this  type  In  all  commodities. 

These  foreign  tramp  steamers  In  addition 
to  disrupting  the  American  market  will  deal 
a  death  blow  to  the  transportation  facilities 
of  our  Nation. 

At  the  present  time  American  railroads  em- 
Idoy  more  than  a  million  American  citizens. 
and  long  trains  carry  millions  of  tons  of 
ttdght  to  and  from  seaboard  ports.  These 
foreign  tramp  steamers  will  deprive  tbe  rail- 
roads of  this  freight  tndBc,  and  the  devastat- 
ing effect  la  more  fuUy  realised  since  every 
thousand  tons  of  freight  loet  to  the  American 
railroads  means  the  elimination  of  one  freight 


train.  When  you  remove  freight  trains  you 
destroy  the  Jobs  of  railroaders.  Thus  we  have 
foreign  seamen  on  these  dirty  tramp  steamers 
benefiting  at  tbe  expense  of  tbe  American 
railroad  employees. 

Tbe  proponenta  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
are  making  glib  promises  to  tbe  farmer  of  the 
great  Middle  West.  They  promise  new  mar- 
kets and  increased  prices  because  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  transportation  costs.  The  farmer 
Is  told  he  will  save  4  cents  a  bxishel  on 
wheat;  yet  In  order  to  save  that  4  centa  tbe 
American  taxpayer  will  be  called  upon  to  pay 
IS  cents  a  biisbel  In  the  form  of  a  subsidy. 
We  must  not  forget  that  on  general  cargoes 
tbe  subsidy  to  be  paid  by  American  taxpayers 
will  be  93.50  per  ton.  The  farmer  mtist  not 
forget  that  when  the  Great  Lakes  are  opened 
our  farm  markets  will  be  open  to  agricultural 
producta  of  foreign  nations,  such  as  we  ex- 
perienced in  having  Argentine  beef  competing 
with  American  packlng-hcuse  products. 

So  far  little  has  been  said  concerning  tbe 
effect  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project  on  the  coal 
Industry  of  tbe  United  States.  We  must  not 
forget  tbat  these  tramp  steamers  coming  Into 
tbe  Great  Lakes  region  with  cargoes  of  foreign 
coal  win  create  a  greater  Import  market  for 
subsidized  and  tariff  preferred  coal  of  Great 
Britain,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Russia.  This  for- 
eign coal  produced  by  swea.  labor  and  trans- 
ported at  distress  rates  will  displace  American 
coal  produced  at  American  mines  under 
American  working  conditions.  This  would  be 
In  addition  to  tbe  competition  of  crude  and 
fuel  oil  produced  from  foreign  sources  under 
the  same  conditions. 

Tbe  power  part  of  tbe  St.  Lawrence  project 
will  produce  hydroelectric  power  which  will 
displace,  both  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  the  use  of  American-mined  coal. 
And  let  us  keep  In  mind  that  while  this 
hydroelectric  power  may  appear  cheap.  It, 
too,  is  subsidized  by  the  American  taxpayer. 

Taking  Into  consideration  the  Importation 
of  foreign-mined  coal,  and  crude  and  fuel 
oil.  together  with  the  coal  displaced  by  tbe 
power  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project,  you 
will  have  destroyed  a  35.000.000-ton  American 
coal  market.  For  every  million  tons  of  coal 
displaced  we  must  keep  In  mind  1,000.000 
man-days  are  lost  to  g^ood  American  citi- 
zens In  the  mining  and  transportation 
industries. 

The  St.  Lavrrence  project  is  nothing  new. 
For  tbe  past  40  years  It  has  been  talked  of 
at  different  intervals,  only  to  be  shunted 
aside  as  Impractical  and  unsoxind.  Now, 
when  we  are  engaged  In  a  gigantic  effort  to 
build  an  adequate  national  defense,  advo- 
cates of  this  economic  monstrosity  have 
garbed  It  In  the  armor  of  national  defense 
and  presented  It  to  tbe  American  people, 
hopeful  tbat  patriotic  fervor  will  cause  the 
Nation  to  accept  It  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

In  foisting  this  project  on  tbe  American 
people,  advocates  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
have  forgotten  that  the  timely  admonition 
attributed  to  Abraham  Lincoln  was  never 
more  Justified,  when  he  said  "you  can  fool 
some  of  tbe  people  all  of  the  time,  and  all 
of  tbe  people  some  of  the  time,  but  you 
cannot  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time." 

Surely  you  good  people  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota  are  not  going  to  accept  a  project 
that  will  permit  Finnish  Iron  ore  to  be 
dumped  on  the  American  market  at  a  cheaper 
lolce  and  in  competition  with  the  ore  from 
the  great  Minnesota  iron  range;  you  good 
people  In  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  are  not 
content  to  see  yotu  great  agricultural  market 
destroyed  by  foreign  competition  and  the 
wages  of  Iab(»  seriously  menaced;  you  good 
people  In  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  should 
not  be  expected  by  your  Government  to  see 
your  great  import  and  export  market  de- 
stroyed by  foreign  vessels  plying  our  Inland 
waters;  you  good  people  living  along  the 
Great  Lakes  who  have  been  asked  to  vlsualiss 
the  construction  of  huge  shipyards  cannot 
help  but  realize  that  should  the  St.  Lawrence 
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project  be  completed,  when  the  war  Is  over 
such  shipyards  would  be  in  deadly  competi- 
tion with  shipyards  on  the  Atlantic.  Pacific, 
and  Gulf  coasts,  who  would  then  be  free  to 
engage  In  construction  of  trans-Atlantic  as 
well  as  Great  Lake  vessels. 

As  Admiral  Land.  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission,  so  aptly  said 
when  commenting  on  such  a  situation — "it 
would  be  the  survival  of  the  fittest." 

Finally,  you  good  people  who  dwell  In  rail- 
road communities  in  tbe  great  Middle  West 
are  fully  conscious  that  when  railroad  traffic 
Is  reduced  by  tbe  St.  Lawrence  project  your 
Jobs  are  in  jeopardy  and  many  thriving  rail- 
road towns  are  faced  with  the  stark  reality  of 
being  transformed  into  veritable  "ghost 
towns." 

We  who  live  In  tbe  Industrial  States  and  on 
tbe  seaboard  are  not  b^lng  fooled  by  parading 
an  old  political  pet-4tbe  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way—in tbe  cavalcade  of  national  defense. 
Nor  are  we  fooled  by  tbe  efforts  of  the  great 
State  of  New  York  through  political  affilia- 
tions to  secure  a  poWer  project  benefiting 
New  York  State  alonei-yet  being  paid  for  by 
the  already  overburdened  American  taxpay- 
ers. Nor  are  we  going  to  play  the  "sucker 
game"  with  real  estatje  agents  In  tbe  Great 
Lake  region  who  are  licking  their  lips  and 
rubbing  their  bands  In  glee  awaiting  tbe 
golden  opportunity  to  profit  from  their  specu- 
lations In  land.  | 

In  Joining  \is  In  defeating  this  political  and 
economic  monstrosity — tbe  St.  Lawrence 
project— 3rau  are  enlisting  In  a  cause  tbat 
will  repel  an  Invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
American  worklngman  and  contribute  to  the 
general  welfare  of  every  American  citizen. 
Yes — you  will  be  glvlhg  voice  to  tbe  senti- 
ments that  should  be  Inscribed  on  every 
heart — Let  us  preserve  tbe  home  and  tbe  Job 
of  every  American  wor?clngman. 


M«ss  Meeting  of  America  First  Commit- 
tee, Akron,  Ohio,  July  7, 1941 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  STEPHEN  A.  DAY 

or  nXiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday  J  July  9.1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  STEPHEN   A.  DAY,  OP 
ILUNOIS 


Mr.  DAY.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  address  which  I  de- 
livered at  a  mass  meeting  of  the  America 
First  Committee,  Akron,  Ohio,  July  7, 
1941: 

The  time  has  passied  when  tbe  Congress 
of  the  United  States  can  be  stampeded. 
Every  hard-working  Congressman  has  from 
necessity  become  a  student  of  world  affairs. 
Every  Congressman  wtio  appreciates  tbe  vital 
need  of  America  In  this  crisis  knows  that  no 
solution  will  be  accepted  by  the  American 
people  which  Is  not  an  American  solution. 
In  this  new  spirit  of  appraisal  and  with  the 
expression  of  over  80  percent  of  tbe  millions 
of  American  people  before  them,  tbe  Con- 
gress of  tbe  United  i  States  Is  prepared  to 
make  a  decision.  That  decision  will  be  that 
the  United  States  of  America  will  make  every 
preparation  for  American  defense,  but  will 
never  vote  to  send  the  son  of  an  American 


father  or  mother  to  fight  and  die  on  foreign 
soil  In  any  European.  Asiatic,  or  African  war. 
A  noticeable  change  has  taken  place  among 
tbe  leaders  In  Congress  who  have  supported 
tbe  New  Deal  wholeheartedly.  Tbe  turning 
point  came  on  June  28,  1941.  in  the  pro- 
nouncements from  the  fioor  of  two  outstand- 
ing administration  supporters.  The  first  of 
these  was  Senator  Walter  George,  chairman 
of- tbe  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  who  more  than  any  other  carried 
through  to  adoption  tbe  lend-lease  bill. 
Senator  Geobge,  speaking  after  the  fullest 
study  and  reflection,  weighing  the  trend  of 
America  toward  totalitarianism,  said  In  part 
as  follows: 

"Mr  President,  the  way  to  national  unity 
In  America  is  not  through  methods  of  total- 
itarianism. It  is  not  through  asking  for 
powers  for  which  there  is  no  need,  and  which 
cannot  be  wissly  exercised  without  disrupt- 
ing tbe  orderly  processes  of  living  and  mak- 
ing a  living  In  the  United  States. 

"The  way  to  national  unity  Is  to  give  our 
people  tbe  assurance  tbat  when  we  are  called 
upon  to  move  Into  tbe  actual  range  of  fire 
and  send  our  men  there,  whether  on  board 
naval  vessels  or  In  tbe  aircraft,  the  Ameri- 
can people  themselves  will  have  some  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  upon  tbat  question;  in  other 
words,  that  they  will  have  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion, through  the  machinery  to  which  they 
have  become  accustomed  and  the  only  ma- 
chinery which  they  have  at  hand,  will  be  able 
to  pass  upon  the  question  of  whether  an 
actual  state  of  war  shall  be  brought  into 
being  or  a  formal  declaration  of  hostilities 
shall  be  made  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States." 

My  fellow  Americans.  Senator  Geohge  has 
Joined  with  Wheeler  and  Lindbergh  and 
with  tbe  America  First  Committee  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  must  pass  upon 
tbe  question  of  war  for  tbe  American  people. 
I  can  say  to  you  tonight  tbat  the  voice  of 
the  American  people  has  been  heard  in 
Washington  and  that  the  Constitution  of 
tbe  United  States  still  lives  in  all  its  glory 
and  integrity  In  the  hearts  of  a  loyal 
Congress. 

On  the  same  day  Congressman  Woodbxjm 
of  Virginia,  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  who  piloted  through  the  House 
tbe  authorization  of  $7,000,000,000  to  Imple- 
ment the  lend-lease  bill,  arose  on  the  floor 
and  In  answer  to  the  statement  that  the 
War  Department  was  planning  to  ask  tbe 
Congress  to  make  a  formal  declaration  of  a 
national  emergency  which  would  put  tbe 
Nation  on  a  virtual  war  status  and  make  it 
possible  for  troops  to  be  sent  anywhere  In 
tbe  world,  said: 

"The  man  today  who  stands  before  the 
American  people  and  advocates  a  declaration 
of  war  either  does  not  know  anything  about 
what  he  is  talking  or  else  he  is  utterly  stupid, 
or  both. 

'The  idea  of  this  country  going  off  now 
and  trying  to  settle  the  conflicting  emotions 
and  ideologies  of  Exirope  to  me  is  ridiculous, 
even  If  we  were  prepared  to  do  so.  and  we 
are  not.  There  are  many  reasons  why  we 
should  not  go  abroad.  It  Is  only  necessary 
to  state  one.  and  that  Is  we  have  not  the 
troops  nor  the  equipment. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  If  anybody  has  a  notion  In 
his  bead,  either  In  the  War  Department  or 
in  any  other  department,  that  they  can 
come  to  this  Congress  and  get  any  sort  of 
declaration  that  wiU  put  us  aggressively  into 
the  European  war  or  that  will  send  American 
expeditionary  forces  abroad.  I  think  the 
sooner  they  get  the  Idea  out  of  their  heads 
the  better  It  will  be." 

How  ridiculous  Is  the  proposition  that  we 
should  go  to  war  now?  The  answer  is  pro- 
vided In  a  fair  consideration  of  the  following 
facts.  If  we  go  Into  the  war.  we  cannot  go  in 
part  way.  It  must  be  total  war  and  Involve 
not  only  our  Navy  and  our  air  force,  but  our 


men.  We  must  provide  and  equip  and  suc- 
cessfuUy  land  on  foreign  soil  an  expeditionary 
force  of  10.000,000  men.  To  transport  this 
vast  army  abroad  will  necessitate  the  build- 
ing of  40,000,000  tons  of  shipping.  It  will 
take  10  years  to  provide  these  ships.  To  my 
mind  it  Is  not  merely  ridiculous  but  criminal 
to  urge  the  slaughter  of  American  boys  Into 
a  war  now  when  all  authorities  know  that  w« 
are  hopelessly  unprepared. 

We  have  heard  much  about  blowing  Hitler 
off  the  map.  Conunanding.  as  he  soon  will, 
tbe  entire  continent  of  Europe  with  the  most 
psrfectly  mechanized  army  and  powerful  air 
force  the  world  has  ever  seen,  those  who 
call  for  a  complete  victory  over  Hitler 
must  weigh  their  words.  No  advocate  of  war 
can  now  say  that  if  It  Is  America's  duty  to 
insure  a  British  victory  we  can  do  it  without 
tbe  use  of  ovir  manpower.  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  take  my  word  for  this  but  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  an  Interview  on  July  4.  1941.  of 
General  Wavell,  commander  In  chief  of  tbe 
British  Armies  in  tbe  Middle  East,  to  Harold 
Denny,  of  the  New  York  Times.  General 
Wavell,  you  will  recall,  Is  the  one  British 
commander  in  chief  who  has  some  victories 
to  his  credit.    He  sUted  In  part  as  follows: 

'Mr.  Dennt.  Do  you  hold  with  the  views 

that  only  tools  are  necessary  to  win  tbe  war? 

"General  Wavell.  No:  undoubtedly  we  will 

need  manpower  If  the  war  continues  long 

enough.    I  have  no  doubt  It  will. 

"Mr.  Dennt.  Can  you  win  the  war  without 
America's  fvill-scale  participation? 

"General  Wavell.  We  will  have  to  have  air- 
planes, tanks,  munitions,  transport,  and 
finally  men." 

Reflecting  upon  these  words  from  General 
Wavell.  what  are  we  to  think  of  tbe  recent 
utterances  of  Colonel  Knox,  our  great  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  who  has  become  a  one-man 
general  headquarters?  Colonel  Knox  urges 
us  to  get  into  the  war  now.  utilizing  the 
American  Navy  to  drive  aU  German  sub- 
marines from  the  seven  seas.  The  colonel, 
without  regard  to  the  expressed  statements 
of  Senator  George  and  Congressman  Wood- 
rum,  has  no  patience  with  Congress.  He 
wants  to  declare  war  himself.  He  knows  that 
we  are  totally  unprepared  for  war  and  that 
shooting  of  submarines  will  bring  total  war. 
He  knows  that  after  this  shooting  by  the 
American  Navy  we  must  go  to  tbe  extent  In- 
dicated by  General  Wavell.  He  knows  that 
It  will  take  40,000,000  tons  of  shipping  to 
transport  the  gigantic  American  expedi- 
tionary force  and  tbat  these  ships  cannot  be 
provided  in  less  time  than  10  years.  Then 
why  does  Colonel  Knox  make  these  bellig. 
erent  statements  which  have  not  been  made 
by  President  Roosevelt?  There  is  only  one 
answer.  Colonel  Knox  has  watched  the  de- 
velopment of  the  American  Navy  with  such 
enthusiasm  that  he  is  like  a  little  boy  who 
wants  to  shoot  off  fireworks  on  the  Fourth  of 
July.  He  simply  cannot  wait  to  hear  the  big 
naval  guns  sending  their  salvos  over  the  wa- 
ters of  the  high  seas.  Colonel  Knox  Is  hysteri- 
cal and  as  an  able  newspaper  man  cannot 
resist  tbe  thrill  of  big  headlines.  Cooler 
heads  prevail  In  Washington  and  Colonel 
Knox  must  Indulge  In  a  coollng-ofl  period. 

To  understand  the  present  world  situation 
we  must  realize  Just  where  we  stand  today. 
Eliminating  a  few  small  neutral  nations, 
Britain  and  Soviet  Russia  are  not  fighting 
merely  Germany  but  the  combined  nations  of 
the  world.  Lined  up  with  Germany  are  Italy, 
France.  Hungary,  Rumania.  Finland.  Japan, 
and  Turkey.  Spain  and  Portugal  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  Germany  and  Norway.  Holland, 
Belgium,  Yugoslavia,  and  Greece  have  been 
conquered  by  Germany.  China  is  still  fight- 
ing Japan  and  can  be  of  no  help  to  Britain. 
We  can  now  j:ay  to  those  who  urge  that  we 
defeat  Germany,  they  must  realize  that  we 
must  also  defeat  practically  the  entire  world 
in  both  Europe  and  Asia. 

President  Roosevelt  has  stated  that  we 
must  by  force  impress  the  four  freedoms  oa 
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the  entire  world.  To  do  this  we  mtist  over- 
throw by  our  armed  forces  all  of  the  nations 
which  I  have  Just  mentioned  and  in  addl- 


not  carrying  food  but  deadly  bombs  to  make 
worse  the  suffering  of  these  helpless  people. 
Will  the  people  of  these  lands  bless  us  and 

•«k    fnr    t.ViP    fniir    frpprtnms    Ctr   will    thev    fOT- 


An  Associated  Press  cablegram  from  Lon- 
don on  July  2  stated  that  It  was  sviggested 
that  an  honorary  seat  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  an  honorary  membership  In  the 
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Pope,  uttered  before  the  war  began,  is  now 
being  used  by  them  to  dissuade  America  from 
steps   necessary   to   safeguard   her    national 

Interests. 


I  do  not  Intend  to  Imply  that  there  is  or 
has  been  any  concerted  action  between  our 
Government  and  the  Holy  See.  As  everybody 
knows,  tbe  Holy  See  is  concerned  primarily 
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the  entire  world.  To  do  this  we  must  over-  , 
throw  bj  our  armed  forces  all  ol  the  n»tloiu 
which  I  have  Just  mentioned  and  In  addi- 
tion thereto  ladla  and  the  entire  continent 
Of  Africa.  President  Roosevelt  has  stated 
that  we  mxist  become  the  arsenal  for  the 
entire  world,  to  help  all  nations  fighting 
Germany.  The  Congress  has  already  appro- 
priated •43.000.000,000  for  otir  national  de- 
fense and  aid  to  Britain.  The  President  has 
stated  that  he  will  provide  total  aid  for  Soviet 
Russia  in  her  fight  with  Germany.  Trained 
experts  have  estimated  that  if  we  enter  the 
war  we  mxist  appropriate  at  least  another 
•100.000.000  GOO  and  that  the  war  wiU  last 
trom  10  to  SO  years. 

Think  what  this  means.  Small  boys  now 
11  years  old  win  ultimately  be  drawn  into 
the  hell  of  war  and  perhaps  mUllons  yet  un- 
born. There  is  no  use  trying  to  dodge  the 
Inevitable  consequences  of  our  Involvement 
In  this  war.  President  Roosevelt  has  said 
-^4hat  It  is  a  war  between  two  philosophies  of 
government  and  that  we  cannot  hope  for 
peace  In  America  until  the  Hitler  philosophy 
has  been  entirely  crushed  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  PpIIow  Americans,  this  can  mean 
only  one  thing.  America  must  decide  now, 
If  It  follows  the  Roosevelt  leadership,  to 
make  destructive  war  the  permanent  policy 
of  the  United  States  for  from  10  to  SO  years. 
It  means  national  suicide  for  our  form  of 
government — and  economic  slavery. 

Men  have  differed  as  to  the  definition  of 
dictatorslilp.  But  men  do  not  differ  that 
our  involvement  in  a  war  of  this  magnitude 
must  mean  dicUtorshlp.  President  Roose- 
velt is  69  years  old.  He  may  be  this  dictator 
for  10  years  but  It  is  practically  impossible 
that  he  can  live  long  enough  to  be  our  dic- 
tator for  80  years.  Who  wlU  be  this  dictator? 
Re  may  be  now  Just  a  yoxmg  boy.  These 
facts  are  astounding.  But.  can  anyone  say 
that  they  are  not  true  prophecies?  With 
the  world  engaged  in  a  war  of  this  magnitude. 
the  only  peace  that  could  follow  would  be  a 
peace  following  exhaustion.  It  is  time  that 
we  seriously  reflect  on  the  awful  machines  of 
war  which  men  have  in  their  hands.  It  is 
time  that  a  united  America  solemnly  resolve 
that  we  win  spare  no  time  or  effort  In  making 
thU  Ration  strong  and  impregnable  for  the 
protection  of  ourselves  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  that  we  shall  not  destroy  our 
beloved  America,  by  involvement  In  a  stilcldal 
war  that  win  destroy  every  vestige  of  the 
Institutions  which  we  love  so  dearly. 

I  wish  to  say  n  few  words  on  the  situation 
In  Britain.  The  British  Empire  which  we 
un  asked  to  help  at  this  hour  Is  not  the 
British  Bmplre  of  1917  and  1918.  The  Brit- 
ish Empire  of  1941  is  controUed  by  left-wing 
Socialists.  The  real  power  in  Britain  is  not 
Churchill.  It  Is  Beaverbrook.  Bevin.  and  Laski. 
If  we  understood  the  true  situation  we  would 
not  be  surprised  that  Britain  is  willing  to 
make  an  alliance  with  Stalin.  Similar  forces 
eootrol  both  of  these  nations  at  this  boxir. 
The  British  Empire  of  1917  and  1918  would 
never  have  embraced  the  red  doctrines  of 
communism.  The  world  shudders  at  the 
prospect  of  a  triumphant  Soviet  Russia. 
Total  aid  to  Soviet  Russia  by  the  United 
States  means  the  use  of  ova  armed  forces  to 
perpetuate  the  power  and  sway  of  godless 
communism,  "nils  change  of  events  has 
made  mlUlons  of  Americans  pause  and  reflect. 
Today  we  are  fighting  Prance — short  of  war, 
It  la  tnie — but  If  we  follow  the  leadership  of 
those  who  advocate  war  now,  our  American 
bombers  wlU  soon  be  dropping  their  instru- 
ments of  death  upon  Paris  and  the  cemeteries 
where  He  our  American  dead  of  the  last  war. 
TlMse  bombers  wiU  also  be  carrying  death 
•ikd  destruction  to  Rome  and  even  the  Vati- 
can itself.  Senator  Pcrpm  has  openly  advo- 
cated that  we  shotild  blow  Tokyo  olf  the 
map.  Picture  if  you  can  the  products  of 
American  industry  and  American  labor  pass- 
hag  over  the  lands  where  mUlions  are  starving 
fei  PoiazMl.  Holland.  Belgium,  and  Prance  and 


not  carrying  food  but  deadly  bombs  to  make 
worse  the  suffering  of  these  helpless  people. 
WiU  the  people  of  these  lands  bless  us  and 
ask  for  the  fotir  freedoms  or  will  they  for- 
ever curse  us? 

I  have  given  much  study  to  a  movement 
that  is  growing  In  America  to  overthrow  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  to 
destroy  forever  our  American  Independence. 
This  group  chose  the  free  soil  of  the  great 
State  of  Ohio  for  the  holding  of  their  annual 
convention  at  Cleveland,  on  June  28  and  29, 
1941.  We  dare  no  longer  refrain  from  under- 
standing what  this  movement  called  Federal 
Union  and  led  by  Clarence  K.  Streit  means 
to  those  who  love  Amerlcnn  liberty.  The 
scheme  is  for  union  now  between  the  United 
States  and  Britain  on  a  basis  that  wlU  make 
the  United  States  merely  a  dominion  or  col- 
ony of  the  British  Empire. 

All  news  now  coming  out  of  Washington  is 
censored,  and  the  people  are  not  told  the 
facts.  The  truth  Is  known  only  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  those  within  the  inner  circle  han- 
dling and  operating  the  •7.0(X),000.000  of  war 
materials  which  we  are  giving  to  Britain. 
When  the  plan  for  imion  with  Britain  is 
completed  there  will  be  no  need  for  Britain 
to  repay  us,  since  the  American  people  and 
all  subjects  of  the  British  Empire  in  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Stealand,  South  Africa,  India, 
Ireland,  the  British  Isles,  and  Africa  will  be 
aU  citizens  of  one  government,  the  rulers  of 
which  wUl  be  Winston  Churclilll  and  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

When  news  came  that  Soviet  Russia  was 
under  attack  by  Germany ,  who  first  took  to 
the  radio  and  told  the  American  people  what 
was  their  duty  in  this  changing  scene?  Was 
it  not  the  voice  of  Winston  Churchill  speak- 
ing from  London  who  told  us  that  we  must 
Join  our  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  with  Stalin 
and  his  blood-soaked  comrades  to  save  the 
world  for  the  new  order  and  the  triumph  of 
the  new  triumvirate  of  democracies?  Who 
practically  commanded  us  to  waste  no  time 
in  helping  that  great  democrat,  Josef  Stalin, 
before  President  Roosevelt  had  made  any 
pronouncements? 

The  backers  of  this  movement  do  not  ad- 
vocate a  Leag\ie  of  Nations  ot  a  mere  alliance. 
They  go  much  further  and  advocate  a  com- 
plete union.  Union  now  with  Britain  means 
also  union  with  Soviet  Russia  and  the  hordes 
of  India  and  the  tribesmen  of  Africa.  We 
would  no  longer  t>e  citizens  of  the  United 
States  but  subjects  of  the  British  Empire  and 
on  the  same  voting  basis  with  the  millions 
who  now  live  in  abject  pover1:y  in  many  parts 
of  the  British  Empire.  The  scheme  seeks  to 
delude  the  American  people  vrlth  the  promise 
that  our  130.000.000  people  will  constitute  the 
largest  segment  in  this  federal  tmlon.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  Britain  has  offered 
a  dominion  status  to  India,  and  its  350,000,000 
are  almost  three  times  as  larfte  as  the  United 
States  in  population.  General  Wavell  has 
been  transferred  from  the  lifiddle  East  to 
India,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  been  sent 
there  to  cement  the  ties  that  bind  the  pov- 
erty-stricken denizens  of  India  to  the  British 
Empire.  If  Britain  enables  Soviet  Russia  to 
defeat  Germany,  the  167,000,000  denizens  of 
Soviet  Russia  will  be  in  the  Federal  Union. 
What  chance  would  otir  130,000,000  of  Amer- 
icans have  as  against  the  350.000,000  of  India 
plus  the  187.000,000  of  Soviet  Russia  plus  the 
millions  of  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles, 
Ireland,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
Africa?  Mr.  Streit  claims  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  authorizes  this  sort 
of  a  treasonable  selling  out.  of  the  American 
people,  and  for  this  I  have  asked  the  Dies 
committee  to  investigate  him  and  his  foUow- 
ers,  and  J\ut  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in 
heaven  I  shall  not  stop  my  fight  until  this 
treachery  to  free  America  has  been  branded 
with  the  same  brand  that  we  place  upon  Com- 
munists. Fascists,  and  Bxindlsts  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 


An  Associated  Press  cablegram  from  Lon- 
don on  July  2  stated  that  It  was  suggested 
that  an  honorary  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  an  honorary  memtiershlp  In  the 
British  Bmplre  be  offered  by  Winston 
ChurchiU  to  President  Roosevelt  so  that 
henceforth  July  Fourth  will  be  known  as 
Interdependence  Day  instead  of  Independence 
Day.  This  follows  the  plan  of  Federal  Union, 
Inc.,  sponsoring  Union  Now  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. Under  that  treasonable  proposal,  as  set 
forth  in  Mr.  Streit's  book.  Union  Now  With 
Britain,  there  Is  to  be  a  Joint  presidency  of 
ChurchiU  and  Roosevelt.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  to  be  subordinated  to  the 
Union  Parliament.  President  Roosevelt  as 
an  honorary  Member  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons  would  be  able  to  build  the  Union 
Parliament.  Such  a  suggestion  shows  how 
far  we  have  gone  along  the  road  that  must 
end  in  the  complete  selling  out  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Friday  was  July  Fourth, 
Independence  Day.  So  long  as  red  blood  stiU 
circulates  in  the  hearts  of  real  Americans  this 
shaU  never  be  known  as  Interdependence 
Day.  I  am  more  determined  than  ever  after 
receiving  a  tremendous  response  from  all  over 
the  Nation  to  my  broadcast  of  June  15  to 
fight  those  who  would  betray  America  into 
Union  Now.  Over  100,000  copies  of  this 
broadcast  have  been  requested  by  patriotic 
Americans,  and  within  another  week  a  sec- 
ond hundred  thousand  copies  wlU  be  printed. 

The  tide  is  turning  in  Washington.  The 
Congress  is  determined  to  drive  the  serpent 
of  internationalism  from  the  free  soil  of 
America.  We  have  commenced  to  put  the 
Communists  in  their  place.  They  must  not 
be  allowed  to  regain  their  power  and  InflH- 
ence  in  Washington  because  of  the  German- 
Russian  war.  We  must  not  stop  there. 
With  your  help  we  will  check  the  betrayal  of 
America  into  a  Union  Now  with  Britain.  We 
have  a  right  to  cherish  our  American  Inde- 
pendence. No  man  can  take  this  birthright 
from  us.  Just  as  in  1776  the  wrath  of  the 
American  people  must  be  made  known,  and 
when  the  American  people  decide  that  this 
mongrel  new  union  shall  not  happen  here, 
then  1  am  satisfied  we  shaU  remain  free  and 
independent. 

I  could  not  return  to  Ohio  without  express- 
ing my  affection  for  this  great  State,  which 
gave  me  birth.  I  was  born  but  a  few  miles 
from  Akron,  in  Canton,  the  home  town  of 
President  McKinley,  the  great  Christian 
President.  True  to  the  teachings  of  my  boy- 
hood in  Ohio,  I  want  to  be  known  as  an 
American  who  loves  his  country  and  no  other. 
These  critical  times  call  for  a  full  measure 
of  devotion  so  that  liberty  shaU  not  die  in 
the  last  great  citadel  of  its  protection.  We 
can  have  sympathy  with  foreign  nations,  we 
can  divide  on  questions  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign policies,  but  all  true  Americans  must 
feel  In  their  hearts  that  America  is  first. 

I  shall  return  to  Washington  and  tell  the 
Members  of  Congress  that  there  Is  no  need 
to  question  where  Ohio  stands  In  this  criti- 
cal time.  Men  and  women  of  Ohio,  you  who 
have  furnished  many  of  the  Nation's  great 
leaderf  and  many  of  her  inmiortal  Presidents. 
I  ask  you  to  do  everything  within  jova  power 
to  preserve  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
I  ask  you  to  give  of  yomr  time  and  effort  to 
arm  and  defend  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, not  for  aggressive  foreign  war  but  to  up- 
hold in  shining  glory  before  the  suffering 
peoples  of  the  world  the  Uving  example  of 
tolerance,  peace,  and  charity  in  a  great  re- 
public dedicated  to  liberty  regxilated  by  law. 
Valiant  Members  of  Congress  from  both 
parties  are  fighting  for  your  peace  and  pros- 
perity, and  I  can  assure  you  here  tonight 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall 
never  vote  a  declaration  of  war.  We  need 
your  help  so  that  this  Nation  shall  live  to 
complete  the  great  tasks  remaining  before 
us,  and  that  the  vision  of  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson. Lincoln,  Garfield,  and  McKinley  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICiaCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  I JPRESSNT AITVEB 


Wednesday.  J^vXy  9. 1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  THE  MOST  REVEREND 
JOSEPH  P.iHURLEY 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  of 
Most  Rev.  Joseph  P.t  Hurley.  Bishop  of 
St.  Augustine,  over  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  network.  July  6,  1941: 


I  have  accepted  th^  kind  Invitation  of 
Columbia  Broadcasting^  System  to  speak  on 
the  subject.  Papal  Pronouncements  and 
American  Foreign  Policjy.  because  I  consider 
that  an  address  on  this  topic  might  serve 
some  useful  purpose  nt  the  present  time. 
People  with  short  memories  are  apt  to  forget 
the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Popes  in  our  day 
for  human  liberty  and  fpr  human  dignity  Just 
because  a  few  Catholic  publicists  in  America 
have  been  giving  expr^ion  to  views  which 
are  comforting  to  the  lAxis  Powers.  Due  to 
my  past  connection  viiith  the  Papal  Secre- 
tariate of  State,  I  de^m  it  weU  to  say  at 
the  outset  that  this  address  is  delivered 
without  any  mandate  from  the  Holy  See; 
that  I  use  only  documents  of  public  record, 
and  that  I  engage  only  my  own  authority. 

Let  me  pass  in  brier  review  some  recent 
pronouncements  of  th^  Popes  touching  the 
present  world  conflict  and  its  antecedents. 
In  his  encyclical  letter.  Mit  Brennender  Sorge. 
addressed  to  Germany  In  1937,  Pope  Pius,  of 
blessed  memory,  stated  that  religious  freedom 
in  that  country  was  b^set  on  all  sides;  that 
Government  ofllcials  were  using  their  posi- 
tions to  induce  Catholics  to  apostatize  from 
the  faith;  that  "intrlgUes  had  been  laid  bare 
which  aim  at  nothing  less  than  a  war  of 
extermination."  LateJ,  he  referred  to  the 
hooked  cross  of  natllonal  socialism,  the 
swastika,  as  "the  enemy  of  the  Cross  of 
Christ."  On  Christmas  Eve,  1937  he  declared 
textuaUy:  "We  will  cajl  things  by  their  real 
names.  In  Germany  there  is  a  real  religious 
persecution.  A  persecution  so  terrible  and 
so  grave  as  has  rarely  been  seen  before.  A 
persecution  in  which  are  lacking  neither 
brutality  nor  violence  i|ior  the  snares  of  false- 
hood and  lies." 

The  war  prepared  by  the  Nazis  in  cold  blood 
for  over  6  years  came  closer  and  another 
Pope  sat  on  the  Throne  of  Peter.  From  the 
first  hour  of  his  Pontificate  Pius  XII  sought 
to  fling  himself  across  the  path  of  those  who 
wanted  war.  On  August  24.  1939,  In  an  ap- 
peal for  peace  to  the  rulers  of  Europe,  and 
their  people,  he  said:  "Nothing  Is  lost  by 
peace;  but  everything  may  be  lost  by  war. 
Pronounced  before  the  war  broke  out,  and  on 
the  day  following  the  Russo -German  pact, 
this  appeal  was  directed  In  the  flrst  Instance 
to  Germany;  England  and  France  were  pas- 
sionately deslroiis  of  peace  and  were  leaving 
no  stone  unturned  to  preserve  It.  Indeed, 
then  as  now,  the  world  knew  who  was  the 
disturber  of  the  peace.  Their  knowledge  was 
to  receive  terrible  confirmation  a  week  later 
when  Christian  Poland  was  assaulted  by  the 
panzer  legions  of  paganism.  It  Is  typical  of 
the  unscrupulous  methods  of  American 
apologists  for  nazl-lsm  that  this  phrase  of  the 


Pope,  uttered  before  the  war  began.  Is  now 
being  used  by  them  to  dissuade  America  from 
steps  necessary  to  safeguard  her  national 
interests. 

Pope  Plus  xn  Issued  his  first  encyclical  in 
October  1939.  It  condemned  the  makers  of 
war;  prayed  that  martyred  Poland  might 
have  a  resxirrectlon  in  peace  and  justice; 
It  laid  severe  strictures  upon  the  German 
doctrine  of  race,  the  paganizing  of  youth  and 
cynical  infidelity  to  the  plighted  world.  The 
reference  to  Germany  was  so  unmistakable 
that  only  the  most  garbled  accounts  of  the 
encyclical  found  their  way  into  the  con- 
trolled German  press. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  1939,  in  his  annual  al- 
locution, Pius  xn  enunciated  the  following 
five  points  of  a  just  and  honorable  peace: 
1  The  right  to  life  and  independence  of  aU 
nations,  great  and  small.  The  will  of  one 
nation  to  live  must  not  mean  the  sentence  of 
death  passed  upon  another.  2.  Cessation  of 
the  race  for  armaments.  3.  A  juridical  in- 
stitution to  guarantee  the  fulfillment  of 
treaties.  4.  Respect  for  the  rights  of  racial 
minorities.  5.  Acceptance  of  the  law  of  God, 
and  of  the  spirit  of  justice  and  of  \miversal 
charity  as  the  basis  of  international  rela- 
tions. 

On  January  7,  1940,  in  his  reply  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  letter  announcing  the  mis- 
sion of  Mr.  Myron  Taylor,  the  Pope  wrote: 
"This  appointment  is  an  exemplary  act  of 
fraternal  and  hearty  solidarity  between  the 
New  and  the  Old  World  in  defense  against 
the  chilling  breath  of  aggressive  and  deadly, 
godless  and  anti-Christian  tendencies  that 
threaten  to  dry  up  the  fountainhead  whence 
civilization  has  come  and  drawn  Its 
strength." 

Spring  came  and  the  murderous  hosts  of 
Nazi  Germany  once  again,  contrary  to  solemn 
treaty,    without    provocation    and    without 
previous   declaration   of  war.   Invaded   Hol- 
land,  Belgium,   and  Luxemburg.     To   King 
Leopold,   of  Belgium,  heroic  son  of  a   hero 
father,  went   these  words  of  a   hero  Pope: 
"When   for   the   second   time   against   their 
WiU  and  rights,  the  Belgian  people  see  their 
territory   exposed   to   the   cruelties   of   war, 
profoundly  moved.    We  send  Your  Majesty 
and  aU  your  beloved  nation  the   assurance 
of  our  paternal  affection.    Praying  Almighty 
God  that  this  hard  trial  may  result  in  the 
reestablishment  of  full  liberty  and  the  In- 
dependence of  Belgium.    We  accord  with  all 
our  heart  to  Your  Majesty  and  to  your  peo- 
ple cur  apostolic  benediction."    Similar  tele- 
grams were  sent  to  the  Queen  of  Holland 
and  to  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Luxemburg. 
When  these  messages  were  published  in  the 
Vatican  newspaper,  the  Osservatore  Romano, 
the  paper  was  banned  from   circulation  In 
Italy,  and  priests  and  laymen  were  beaten 
In  the  streets  of  Rome  for  reading  or  pos- 
sessing it.    It  was  one  of  the  first  attempts 
of  the  Axis  to  intimidate  the  Pope— and  it 
failed  as  it  was  bound  to  fail.    From  that  day 
to  this,  down  to  the  preaching  last  Sunday 
of  that  beautiful,  appealing  homily  of  hope 
and  encouragement,  Pope  Plus  xn  has  not 
ceased  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  evils  of 
totalitarianism.     He     has    condemned    the 
wholesale  murder  of  defectives  and  inc\ir- 
ables  in  Germany;   he  has  worked  silently 
but  effectively   to  alleviate  the  lot  of  war 
prisoners  and  of  refugees;  his  radio  station 
has  continued  to  tell  the  world  the  awful 
truth  about  Poland. 

This  is  a  brief  conspectus  of  the  papal  atti- 
tude toward  the  issue  of  this  war.  I  shall 
leave  it  to  ycu,  my  hearers,  to  Judge  If  it  gives 
any  comfort  to  those  who  have  loosed  the 
fiood  of  destruction  and  hatred  upon  the 
world;  If  it  can,  by  any  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion, be  construed  as  lending  approval  to 
those  publicists  who  would  deter  us  from 
defending  our  Christian  civUlzation  against 
the  might  of  embattled  paganism. 

Let  us  tiUTi  now  to  the  foreign  poUcy  of 
the  United  States  Government. 


1  do  not  Intend  to  Imply  that  there  Is  or 
has  been  any  concerted  action  between  our 
Government  and  the  Holy  See.    As  everybody 
knows,  the  Holy  See  Is  concerned  primarily 
vrith  the  religious  and  with  the  supernatural, 
entering  the  field  of  secular  affairs  only  where 
the  primary  interests  of  God  and  souls  are 
Involved.    The  Holy  See  and  our  Government 
have  pursued  Independent  policies,  each  in  Its 
own  sphere.    He  who  runs  may  read,  none- 
theless, a  striking  parallelism  between  their 
attitudes  where  moral  questions  were  at  issue. 
Before  the  war  American  foreign  policy  was 
directed  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  on 
the  principle  that  "nothing  Is  lost  by  peace; 
everything  may  be  lost  by  war."    We  indulged 
in  no  falsely  suave  diplomacy  of  Inaction  and 
indifference;  keenly  alive  to  its  duty  as  a  great 
Christian  power,  our  Government  made  Intel- 
ligent, earnest,  well-timed,  and  repeated  en- 
deavors to  stave  off  war  by  finding  a  common 
ground  upon  which  potential  aggressor  and 
potential  victims  could  meet.    After  the  war 
started,  the  same  high-minded  efforts  were 
made    to    circumscribe    It.    I    have    already 
quoted  the  words  in  which  Pope  Pius  XII 
bore  public  witness  to  the  labors  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  favor  of  the  peace.    When  the 
full  story  is  known — and  I  venture  to  express 
the   hope   that   our  State   Department   may 
Issue  a  white  paper  on  the  subject  In  the  near 
future — we  in  America  will  have  reason  to 
feel  proud  of  the  role  played  by  our  Govern- 
ment, and  to  rest  secure  In  the  knowledge 
that  no  stone  was  left  unt\irned.  in  parallel 
efforts  vrtth  the  Holy  See,  to  safeguard  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

It  is  history,  of  course,  that  we  faUed. 
We  failed  because  one  nation,  confidently 
arrogant  In  its  armored  might,  wanted  war. 
This  war  is  Germany's  doing;  It  Is  a  war 
of  stark  aggression;  a  war  for  European  and 
world  domination.  And  If  you  do  not  believe 
that  the  Nazi  aims  at  our  continent,  then 
explain  to  me  why  his  agents  have  spun  their 
network  aU  over  Central  and  South  America; 
why  he  has  planted  them  here  in  this  coim- 
try  by  the  thousands.  It  Is  therefore  sheer 
ignorance  mixed  with  folly  to  speak  of  this 
war,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  as  If  it 
were  but  another  war  of  Imperial  conquest 
upon  which  Americans  may  look  in  phU- 
osophlc  indifference.  Thank  God,  our  Gov- 
ernment never  simulated  a  dishonoring  neu- 
trality which  the  American  people  did  not 
and  could  not  feel  toward  religious  persecu- 
tion and  aggression.  The  war  is  rather  an 
assault  of  one  race  against  the  world;  In  the 
words  of  a  profound  historian,  the  Hungarian 
Kolnai,  It  Is  a  war  against  the  west;  it  is  a 
revolution  of  Irreligion  and  paganism  against 
the  Christian  ethic  and  the  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. 

When  we  were  compelled  to  face  the  real- 
ities of  the  war  In  Europe,  which  was  also 
potentially  a  war  against  us  and  all  the 
peoples  of  Christendom,  we  discussed  and 
we  agreed  upon  a  national  policy  and  upon 
a  Government  to  enforce  that  poUcy.  We 
did  that  last  November  when  we  chose  a 
President  and  gave  him  the  mandate  to 
afford  all  possible  aid  short  of  war  to  the 
democracies.  It  now  appears  that  there  haa 
developed  a  conflict  l>etween  these  two  alms, 
aid  to  the  democracies  on  the  one  hand  and 
avoidance  of  war  on  the  other.  Indeed 
from  the  first,  it  was  seen  that  we  were 
taking  sides  In  the  war,  and  that  It  might 
be  difficult  to  avoid  being  Involved.  We 
knew  the  risk  and  we  took  It.  It  was  a  su- 
perb policy,  and  statesmanlike  genius  pre- 
sided at  Its  conception.  But  as  an  enuncia- 
tion of  the  American  wiU  In  a  war-torn 
world,  it  caUed  for  constant  interpretation; 
it  was  of  necessity  subject  to  the  condition 
which  is  implicit  In  aU  understandings  rebus 
sic  stantibus,  that  Is  to  say,  as  long  as  mat- 
ters remain  as  they  are.  and  are  not  radically 
changed  by  contingency  and  vicissitude.  If 
the  conditions  under  which  that  policy  was 
approved   should   change,   then   the   policy 
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must  change;  If  those  eondltlona  change 
rapidly,  then  we  muat  be  prepared  fcr  a 
npM  change  In  the  policy.  What  ahaU  be 
our  guide  abould  such  a  neceaalty  arlae? 
X  think  It  la  abundantly  dear  to  anyone 
who  will  give  It  a  moment'!  reflection.  Be- 
hind our  dual  policy,  there  stands  a  single, 
permanent.  Indeleaslble  principle — the  will 
•nd  the  right  of  our  Nation  to  live.  The 
policy  sprang  from  that  principle.  In  the 
light  of  that  principle  It  muct  be  Inter- 
preted. Any  conflict  between  the  necessarily 
provisional  terms  of  a  policy  must  be  re- 
solved by  the  basic  principle  of  national 
•ecurity.  The  question  of  peace  or  war  In 
tbe  last  analysis  Is  a  question  which  can  be 
decided  only  wtth  reference  to  the  safety  of 
thla  Union. 

Since  then  we  are  confronted  with  a  con- 
Olet  between  aid  to  the  Allies  and  avoidance 
ot  war,  who  shall  decide?  Certainly  not  the 
people,  for  they  have  neither  the  experience, 
nor  aeoeae  to  the  facta,  nor  In  many  cases  the 
understanding  which  are  required.  Nor  does 
the  Constitution  demand  it.  The  form  let- 
ters and  the  chain  telegrams  and  the  threat- 
ened demonstration  on  the  White  House  lawn 
•re.  therefore,  quite  beside  the  point.  I  have 
an  abiding  faith  In  government  by  the  peo- 
ple: but  I  do  not  believe  that  questions  of 
national  security.  In  an  epoch  of  crisis,  should 
be  submitted  directly  to  them.  It  would  be 
•  lumbering  proctes  Involving  latal  delay,  and 
fatal  leakage  of  plans  to  potential  enemies. 
Hot  la  the  record  of  democratic  peoples  In  the 
pre-war  period  such  as  would  inspire  much 
confidence.  In  Prance  the  will  of  the  nation 
to  live  was  paralyzed  by  the  Interminable 
acrimonious  debates  in  press  and  forum;  by 
sabotage  on  the  left:  and  confusion  of  coun- 
•eia  on  the  right.  There  were  elements  In 
France  as  there  are  here,  which  preferred 
civil  war  to  a  war  against  a  foreign  foe. 

England:  The  ease  of  the  Bngllah  people 
differed  from  that  of  the  French  hi  degree 
but  not  In  kind.  If  they  axe  today  fighting 
for  time,  with  their  backs  against  the  wall. 
It  is  to  a  great  extent  becauM  ten  millions  of 
them  who  signed  the  round  robin  for  peace 
•imoat  at  any  price  paralyzed  the  military 
preparations  ot  the  nation.  And  the  boys 
at  Oxford,  not  unlike  some  of  our  own  uni- 
versity men.  voted  to  fight  only  on  their  own 
terms.  It  la  all  well  to  say  that  they  are  now 
battling  heroically  for  God  and  country.  But 
It  is  opportune  to  recall  that  it  was  their 
stupidity  which  laid  their  island  op)en  to  at- 
tack, and  brought  them  to  the  brink  of  dis- 
aster. liSt  us  admire  the  Sngll&h  people  In 
their  magnificent  penance,  but  let  us  not 
amulatc  their  aln  and  folly. 

To  the  Congress,  under  the  Constitution, 
belongs  the  weighty  responsibility  of  declar- 
ing war  That  is  clear,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
it  la  not  a  complete  answer  to  the  practical 
question.  For  It  Is  manifestly  impoaslble  that 
the  day-to-day  decisions  which  must  be  taken 
often  In  the  greatest  secrecy  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  for  discussion.  Such 
matters  are  lawfully  the  competence  of  the 
Executive.  Furthermore  In  times  of  emer- 
gency, the  powers  of  the  Executive  are  very 
properly  enlarged  by  Congress.  In  the  very 
natxire  of  the  case,  therefore,  and  with  the 
fullest  legality,  important  decisions  of  far- 
reaching  effect  must  be  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent both  in  his  capacity  as  Chief  Executive 
and  In  his  capacity  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
To  all  practical  Intents.  It  is  up  to  him  to  safe- 
guard the  Interests  of  the  Nation  In  times 
of  great  emergency.  As  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  armed  forces  and  aa  the  one 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
he  must  be  ready  to  act  fast  and  decisively 
8ho\ild  the  need  arise,  and  It  is  all  to  the  good 
that  he  is  eqxilpped  by  the  Constitution  and 
hy  congressional  enactment  to  do  so. 

In  the  present  circumstances  we  must  not 
tee  Ught  of  the  fact  that  the  declaration 
of  war.  the  constitutional  prerogative  of  the 
Coogreaa.  Is  no  longer  in  style;  the  Nazi  has 


seen  to  that.    We  must,  too,  face  the  fact 
that  we  have  already  left  the  political  and 
diplomatic  scne  and  have  entered  the  zone 
of   strategy.    I  believe  this  to  be   true  not 
only  of  ourselves,  but  of  almost  every  country 
in  the  world.    Since  the  Nazi  had  from  the 
first  mar>:ed  us  as  his  enemy,  it  is  well  that 
we  accept  that  fact,  even  though  It  has  not 
yet  pleased  him  to  make  war  upon  tis.    But 
his  policy  of  limited  objectives,  that  policy 
by  which  he  betrayed  and  enslaved  a  conti- 
nent, is  fast  approaching  the  point  of  show- 
down wrth  us.    It  will  be  folly  if  we  do  not 
appraise    our    whole    relationship    with    the 
Axis  Powers  from  the  standpoint  of  sttategy. 
We  may  not.  we  must  not,  wait  for  the  start 
of  hostilities  before  we  make  our  dispositions. 
Pre-war  strategy  is  so  all-important   today 
that  wara  are  won  or  lost  before  they  enter 
the  shooting  phase.    With  the   example   of 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  before  us,  let  us 
pray  for  peace   but  prepare  for  war.    Even 
thcugh  we  hope  to  avoid  war  we  must  put 
this   country.    Its  economy,   its  finance,    its 
very  thinking,  on  a  footing  of  preparedness 
for  war  In  the  shortest  possible  time.    Any 
other  course  may  be  literally  national  suicide. 
Let  me  say  Immediately  that  I  pray  vlth  all 
my  soul  that  we  shall  never  need  to  go  to 
war;  that  our  aid  to  our  friends  and  our  own 
military  strength  may  be  such  as  to  bring 
about  the  discouragement  and  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy  of  Christendom.     It  is  not  the 
business  of  a  churchman  to  call  for  war.   But 
neither   may   any   churchman   do   anything 
other  than  encourage  a  government  to  pro- 
tect by  all  prudent  and  necessary  mcMis  its 
sacred   national  Interests.    A  fcrtlori,   when 
the  interests  of  religion  the  world  over  are 
placed  in  Jeopardy  by  a  ruthless  persecutor 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.    The  faith  which  I 
profess  and  love  teaches  that  war  Is  a  legiti- 
mate, though  extreme.  Instrument  of  a  just^ 
national    policy.    From    time    to    time    we 
churchmen  are  obliged  to  quote  the  Scrip- 
tures to  governments  which  would  encroach 
upon    our    sphere — "Render   unto   God    the 
things  that  are  God's."    1  believe  that  our 
Government  in  this  awful  hour   may  with 
Justice  say  to  certain  churchmen.  "Render 
imto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's." 

My  great  fear  is  that  we  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  have  the  choice  between  war  and 
peace;  that  the  Nazi  will  not  let  us  have 
peace  as  he  did  not  let  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  peace.  Many  qualified  obs^ervers  think 
that  our  only  choice  Is  when  we  shall  enter 
the  war.  In  other  words,  that  we  shall  sooner 
or  later  be  forced  Into  the  war  by  the  Nazi 
lust  for  world  domination.  Thar,  is  why  this 
country  is  honeycombed  with  Nazi  opera- 
tives, both  American  and  foreign;  that  Is  why 
Central  and  South  America  are  covered  by  a 
network  of  Nazi  agents.  In  this  view,  which 
has  much  to  commend  It.  the  questions 
which   America    has    to    answer    are    three: 

(1)  Shall  we  enter  the  war  now  or  later? 

(2)  Shall  we  enter  the  war  en  our  own  terms 
or    on    terms    dictated    by    Nazi    strategy? 

(3)  Shall  we  enter  the  war  with  allies  or  shall 
we  bear  the  brunt  of  It  alone? 

If  there  is  any  merit  to  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations, born  of  experience  and  of  study, 
it  may  be  all  boiled  down  to  this:  Since  our 
prublem  is  primarily  a  strategic  one.  it  should 
be  left  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  who  alone, 
in  constant,  loyal  communication  with  the 
Congress  and  in  consultation  with  his  mili- 
tary and  naval  advisers,  is  capable  of  bring- 
ing us  safely  through  the  dangers  which  en- 
compass us. 

Let  me  add  a  word  about  the  latest  devel- 
opment— the  Russo-German  war.  On  the 
subject  of  conununism  the  Christian  stand 
has  been  defined  by  Pius  XI  in  his  Encyclical 
on  Atheistic  Communism.  On  the  subject 
of  National  Socialism  it  has  been  defined  by 
the  same  pontiff  in  his  Encyclical  to  Ger- 
many. I  am  convinced  that  these  two  docu- 
ments give  us  the  one  safe  guide  to  the 
ideological  questions  Involved  in  this  war, 


which  has  pitted  Nazi  against  Communist, 
The  Nazi  and  his  sympathizers  over  here  are 
trying  to  make  out  that  it  Is  a  holy  crusade 
against  communism.  Crusade  forsooth:  Not 
God.  but  the  enemy  of  God,  wills  it;  its 
standard  is  not  the  Cross,  but  the  swastika 
which  a  great  pontiff  called  the  foe  of  the 
Cross  of  Christ;  the  rape  of  Poland  Is  scarcely 
a  recommendation  for  Christian  knights;  and 
the  recluse  of  Berchtesgaden  is  badly  cast  for 
the  role  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  The  bald  facts 
of  the  '.'crusade"  are  these :  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing. June  22,  the  Nazis.  In  violation  of  a 
treaty,  launched  an  unprovoked  and  unde- 
clared war  of  aggression  against  the  Com- 
munists, their  former  partners  In  crime. 
America's  attitude  toward  this  new  war  should 
not  be  swayed  by  Red  or  Nazi  propaganda; 
it  must  be  based  on  purely  strategic  consid- 
erations. In  point  of  urgency  the  Nazi  re- 
mains enemy  No.  1  of  America  and  of  the 
world. 

There  is  much  talk  these  days  of  national 
unity.  It  is  our  Imperative  need.  Unity  cf 
thought,  unity  of  purpose,  unity  of  action. 
May  I  add  that  we  have,  too,  great  need  of 
the  virtues  of  reverence  and  obedience.  In 
a  free  people  these  things  must  come  from 
an  irmer  discipline  based  upon  conscientious 
conviction.  If  we  are  to  be  united,  there  is 
only  one  center  around  which,  as  a  Nation, 
we  can  rally.  That  center  Is  Washington.  If 
our  union  Is  to  be  real  and  effective,  we  must 
school  ourselves  to  reverence  and  obey  our 
lawful  authorities,  our  President,  in  the  first 
place,  and  our  Congress.  They  personify  the 
ideals  and  the  will  of  this  country.  They 
have  led  us  admirably  in  this  crisis,  not  of 
their  making.  They  are  for  peace — for  peace 
as  long  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  highest 
Interests  of  the  Nation.  In  the  anxious  hours 
of  deliberation  and  decision  which  they — es- 
pecially our  President — must  pass  they  are 
deserving  of  our  deepest  sympathy,  of  the 
comfort  of  our  prayers.  Patriotic  men,  bent 
on  the  protection  of  ovir  beloved  land,  I  have 
confidence  In  them.  I  confess  that  I  have 
no  confidence  In  anyone  who  seeks  In  a  time 
of  crisis  to  undermine  legitimate  authority; 
who  speaks  disparagingly  or  distrvtstfully  of 
our  highest  magistrates.  I  have  no  confi- 
dence In  those  who  opposed  the  steps  by  which 
v,-e  achieved  our  present  stage  of  defense;  I 
have  no  confidence  In  those  who  reserve  all 
their  fault-finding  for  America  and  who  praise 
the  Nazi  with  faint  condemnation.  Tliey 
may  be  good  men,  and  some  of  them  are.  but 
be  their  station  high  or  low,  Americans,  to 
whom  they  are  giving  bad  example  of  divi- 
sion, should  disregard  their  counsels. 

Among  them  is  a  small  but  noisy  group  of 
Catholics.  We  have  suffered  long  from  their 
tantrums.  We  have  blushed  with  shame 
when  they  acted  up  before  company  as  tan- 
trum children  will  do  in  every  family.  Years 
ago  they  established  the  crank  school  of  eco- 
nomics: latterly  they  have  founded  the 
tirade  school  of  Journalism;  they  are  now  en- 
gaged in  popularizing  the  ostrich  school  of 
strategy.  The  school  may  change  its  curricu- 
lum, but  the  same  professors  hold  the  chairs, 
for  they  are  specialists  in  the  universe  of 
knowledge.  Many  Catholics  are  inclined  to 
apolcgize  for  them;  but  I  think  that  Is  un- 
wise. They  are  embarrassing,  but  not  sig- 
nificant, aixl  quite  harmless  as  long  as  their 
tantrouns  do  not  lead  them  to  break  the 
furniture.  They  will  disappear  in  time  like 
those  other  exhibitionists — the  marathon 
dancers  and  the  flagpole  sitters — who  amused 
America  for  a  while  and  vanished. 

The  American  people  will  be  wise  if  they 
turn  themselves  as  Individuals  to  the  task 
of  moral  rearmament.  The  years  which  lie 
ahead  will  probe  us  with  relentless  fingers  to 
find  and  to  exploit  our  moral  weaknesses.  A 
democracy,  above  all  forms  of  government, 
must  find  its  strength  in  the  virtue  of  the 
people;  its  greatest  danger  is  decadence  from 
within.  It  Is  my  most  fervent  prayer  that 
we  may  set  ourselves  with  a  will  to  the  task 
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of  sanctifying  ourselves,  our  homes,  and  our 
public  life  to  the  end  that  in  these  days  of 
trial  and  reckoning  we  may  be  and  remain  a 
Christian  example  among  the  nations,  a 
people  acceptable  to  Almighty  Gk>d. 


Sale   of   Alcoholic   Liquors   at   Military 
Camps    and    Naval   Establishments 
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LETTER  AND  RESOIjUTION  BT  THE 
LIQUOR  AUTHORITY  OP  THE  STATE 
OP    NEW    YORK 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  Kennedy.     Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  REcdRD,  I  include  the 
following  letter  and  Resolution: 

State  or  New  York 

Liquor  Aothorttt, 
420  Lexington  Avenxje, 

New  York.  July  1.  1941. 
Hon.  Mabtin  J.  KennedtI, 
1349  Lexington  Aveiiue. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mt  Dear  Concressm  A^^ :  On  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  New  York  State  Uquor  Au- 
thority, I  am  enclosing  h"  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  their  views  in  connection 
with  Senate  bill  860. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Henst  p.  Bruckman. 

Chairman. 


Resluticn  adopted  by  New  York  State  Liquor 
Authority  relative  to  Senate  bill  860 
Whereas  there  has  beep  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  bill  S  860,  in  relation  to  the  sale 
of  alcf  hollc  liquors  to  the  members  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  provide  fcr  the  suppression  of  vice  In 
the  vicinity  of  military  camps  and  naval 
establishments;  and 

Whe.-eas  sections  1,  2,  and  3  of  this  bill 
prohibit  the  sale  or  posse'-sion  of  alcoholic 
liquor,  wine,  or  beer  at  or  within  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  any  premises  used  for  military 
or  naval  purposes;  and 

Whsjreas  there  are  located  in  the  State  of 
New  York  premises  used  for  military  and 
naval  purposes  and  other  premises  which  are 
affected  by  such  legislation;  and 

Whereas  the  alcoholic-beverage-control  law 
of  the  State  of  New  York  declares  as  the 
policy  of  the  State  that  it  is  necessary  to 
regulate  and  control  the  manufacture,  sale, 
and  distribution  within  the  State  of  alco- 
holic oeverages  for  the  purpose  of  fostering 
and  promoting  temperance  in  their  con- 
sumption and  respect  for  and  obedience  to 
law.  and  that  the  restrictions  contained  in 
the  alcoholic-beverage-control  law  are  en- 
acted for  the  protectlcn,  health,  welfare,  and 
safety  of  the  people  of  t^e  State;  and 

Whereas  the  liquor  authority  has  the 
power  to  issue  or  refuse  to  Issue  any  license 
cr  permit  to  traffic  In  alcoholic  beverages,  and 
to  revoke,  cancel,  or  suspend  for  cause  any 
license  or  permit  issued  by  It;  and 

Whereas  the  liquor  authority  has  stated 
that  very  careful  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  Issuance  of  a  llcensa  to  sell  alcoholic 
beverages  In  the  vicinity  of  a  military  train- 


ing camp  or  reservation,  that  the  type  of 
establishment  and  applicant  will  be  closely 
scrutinized,  and  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  camp  will  be  consulted  in  each  case  as  to 
the  advlsabUlty  of  issuing  a  license;  and 

Whereas  premises  licensed  to  sell  alcoholic 
beverages  in  the  vicinity  of  military  and 
naval  reservations  are  receiving  rigid  super- 
vision by  the  liquor  authcH-Jty  and  operate 
under  a  privilege  of  a  license  or  permit, 
which  can  be  revoked  when  a  violation 
occurs: 

Resolved,  That  the  liquor  authority  of  the 
State  of  New  York  Is  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  enactment  of  S.  860,  Insofar  as  It  relates 
to  the  sale  or  possession  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  will  not  foster  and  promote  temper- 
ance in  the  consxmiption  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages and  respect  for  and  obedience  to  law. 

2.  There  is  no  exifcing  evil  in  the  traffic 
In  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  State  of  New 
York  which  this  legislation  seeks  to  correct. 

3.  The  alcoholic  beverage  control  law  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  the  regulations 
of  the  liquor  authority  provide  adequate 
and  effective  control  over  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic beverages  in  the  State  of  New  York. 


Efficiency  at  Fort  Devens,  Mass. 
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Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  Mr,  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks 
in  tho  Record,  I  include  the  following 
letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Peter  Red- 
mond, 557  Palmer  Road,  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
commending  the  commanding  ofllcer  and 
his  staff  at  Port  Devens,  Mass.,  for  their 
courtesy  to  him  when  his  brother,  a 
draftee  assigned  to  Fort  Devens,  was  sud- 
denly stricken  with  a  serious  illness: 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  June  26,  1941. 
Hon.  James  M.  FrrzPATRiCK, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  My  brother.  Pvt.  John  Redmond, 
Company  K,  Third  Battalion,  Sixteenth  In- 
fantry Regiment,  First  Division,  stationed  at 
Fort  Devens,  Mass..  was  stricken  with  spinal 
meningitis  on  Tuesday,  June  17. 

On  Wednesday.  June  18,  my  mother  was 
notified  of  his  illness  and  that  midnight  I 
took  a  train  for  the  camp. 

I  arrived  there  at  8  a.  m.  on  Thursday.  Al- 
though I  reported  to  the  wrong  hospital,  the 
officers  were  quick  to  set  me  right,  even  to 
the  extent  of  providing  transportation  to  the 
other  hospital. 

I  was  greeted  courteously,  made  comforta- 
ble by  Lt.  Col.  Fclch's  office  while  I  waited 
for  him  to  return  from  the  hospital  and 
provided  with  a  fine  breakfast.  Colonel  Felch 
gave  me  all  the  Information  he  had  relative 
to  my  brother's  ailment.  Including  a  report 
he  got  by  telephone  while  I  was  with  him 
concerning  the  spinal  tap  that  had  been 
made. 

When  I  refxised  his  kind  and  graciously 
extended  offer  to  stay  at  the  camp,  he  al- 
lowed me  to  see  my  brother  before  I  re- 
turned to  the  town.    He  provided  every  pre- 


cautionary measxire,  however,  to  eliminate 
any  possible  danger  of  infection. 

I  went  back  to  the  hospital  on  Friday  and 
received  the  same  considerate  treatment  from 
the  colonel  and  his  staff.  Now  that  I  have 
returned  home,  I  have  their  promise  of  a 
weekly  report  on  my  brother's  progress  as 
well  as  immediate  notification  in  case  of 
emergency. 

I  know  that  people  are  quick  to  complain 
and  criticize  service  camps  and  treatment; 
but  when  such  i)eople  are  as  well  treated  as 
I  was  while  I  was  there,  and  when  they  see 
how  efficiently  such  a  camp  is  run,  I  feel  that 
they  would  be  Just  as  quick  with  words  of 
praise  and  recommendation. 

It  is  gratifying  to  a  soldier's  famUy  to  know 
that  he  Is  in  such  good  hands,  sick  or  well, 
and  for  that  reason  I  am  writing  to  aak  you 
to  see  that  credit  is  given  where  credit  is 
certainly  due — to  the  comman^ilng  officer  and 
his  staff. 

Very  truly  yoiirs, 

Petib  Redmond. 


M.  Blichael  Edelstein 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  O'LEARY 
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On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  M.  Michael  Edelstein,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  OTiEARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion, the  State,  and  the  city  of  New  York 
have  lost  a  faithful  public  servant 
through  the  passing  of  M.  Michael 
Edelsteiw,  who  died  in  the  glory  of  his 
mid  career  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
June  4,  1941. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall. 

And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-wind's 
breath. 
And  s^.ars  to  set — but  all. 
Thou  hast   all   seasons  for  thine  own.  O 
Death! 

But  M.  Michael  Edelstein  was  vic- 
torious over  Death.  Through  death  he 
passed  to  immortality  while  the  House 
Chamoer  still  resounded  with  the  noblest 
American  principles  expressed  by  him  in 
his  final  words, 

I  have  never  been  more  deeply  im- 
pressed with  evidence  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  than  that  manifested  by  the 
sudden  calling  of  Michael  at  the  mo- 
ment that  his  mission  had  been  acccm- 
pli^ed,  according  to  Divine  Providence. 

If  M.  Michael  Edelstein  had  lived  the 
allotted  three  score  years  and  ten  he 
could  not  have  made  a  more  glorious 
contribution  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

We,  however,  his  colleagues,  have  been 
deprived  of  an  imselflsh,  loyal,  and  sym- 
pathetic friend;  he  shall  remain  in  loving 
memory  as  one  who  has  enriched  our  as- 
sociation and  experience  in  uiis  House. 

The  career  of  M.  Michael  Edelstew 
was  typically  that  provided  in  America  as 
in  no  ether  place  in  the  world.  He  was 
born  in  Poland  in  1C88  and  came  to  this 
country  when  a  small  child.  He  resided 
In  New  York  City  where  he  attended  our 
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public  schools.  Cooper  Union,  and  Brook- 
lyn Law  School.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  practice  of  law  in  1910.  He  had  a 
lasting  appreciation  of  the  opportunities 
offered  in  America  for  advancement  and 
therefore  a  burning  desire  to  see  that 
these  privileges  were  perpetuated.  He 
never  forgot  his  origin,  regardless  of  his 
material  and  ofBcial  success,  but  main- 
tained throughout  his  life  a  deep  and 
sincere  sympathy  for  the  plain  people  of 
this  country. 

His  family  life  was  exemplary.  His 
mother  has  lost  a  reverent  son  but  will 
cherish  the  memory  of  his  love  and  fi- 
deUty  and  the  distinction  that  be  brought 
to  bis  family. 


PradodMa  of  Smokeless  Powder 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIUIT  PATMAN 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  wish  to 
take  5  minutes  of  your  time  today  to  dis- 
cuss a  matter  of  crucial  importance  in 
the  development  of  our  national -defense 
program,  and  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  shortage 
that  threatens  to  disrupt  and  retard 
production  of  smokeless  powder. 

Unless  this  shortage  is  frankly  recog- 
nised, the  Nation  may  find  itself  without 
enough  powder  to  furnish  the  ammuni- 
tion for  the  planes  and  the  tanks  and  the 
ions  that  are  Just  beginning  to  roll  off 
cur  assembly  lines  for  the  common  de- 
fense. Unless  this  shortage  is  corrected, 
we  may  find  ourselves  engaged  In  a  des- 
perate struggle  to  maintain  oiu'  rights. 
with  our  powder  horns  empty  and  our 
guns  therefore  silenced. 

The  shortage  I  refer  to  is  fast  develop- 
ing in  the  supply  of  chemical  linters. 
which  is  a  necessary  Ingredient  of  smoke- 
less powder.  Linters  are  the  source  of 
nitrocellulose.  I  rise  today  to  warn  the 
House  that  next  year  we  will  nm  into  an 
apparent  annual  linters  shortage  of 
about  200,000  tons.  Original  calculations 
Indicated  that  the  pinch  would  begin  to 
be  felt  about  the  middle  of  the  year— In 
the  simimer  of  1942.  But  now  It  appears 
that  it  will  come  several  months  earlier. 
In  fact,  O.  P.  M.  officials  are  informed 
that  It  may  come  as  early  as  February  of 
next  year. 

Aside  from  the  immediacy  of  the 
shortage,  let  me  give  you  a  picture  of  its 
magnitude.  The  shortage  is  larger  than 
the  entire  annual  supply  of  purif.ed 
chemical  linters  produced  in  the  country 
today.  The  supply  is  only  176.000  tons 
per  year,  as  against  an  impending  short- 
age of  200,000  tons.  In  other  words,  to 
meet  the  growing  requirements  of  our 
defense  program  it  will  be  necessary  to 
expand  production  of  linters  more  than 
100  percent  in  the  span  of  less  than  a 
year.    Within  the  last  few  months  we 


have  had  to  revise  upward  many  previ- 
ous estimates  of  defense  requirements  of 
vital  materials.  Our  needs  of  aluminum, 
steel,  power,  and  other  commodities  were 
badly  underestimated — almost  shock- 
ingly so.  Yet  in  few  critical  items  do  we 
find  a  threatened  shortage  as  large  as 
in  the  case  of  chemical  linters. 

These  figures  are  based  on  powder  re- 
quirements under  the  national- defense 
program  as  presently  set  up.  They  do 
not  take  into  account  any  future  re- 
quirements under  the  defense  program 
as  it  may  be  expanded.  My  estimate  of 
a.  200,000-ton  shortage  contemplates  an 
Army  of  its  present  strength  of  1,400,000 
men.  plus  whatever  the  British  may  need 
in  the  way  of  lease-lend  assistance.  If 
the  size  of  the  Army  should  be  increased 
to  3.000,000  men,  as  was  reported  in  the 
press  only  the  other  day,  then  it  is  cb- 
vicus  that  my  appraisal  of  the  linters 
situation  no  longer  holds,  and  will  have 
to  be  revised  upward  accordingly.  And 
if  additional  billions  are  requested  of 
Congress  to  supply  this  augmented  mili- 
tary establishment,  this  will  but  serve  to 
underscore  the  seriousness  of  a  shortage 
that  Is  serious  enough  already. 

Chemical  linters  come  from  two 
sources— cotton  and  wood.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  nitrocellulose  and  its  subse- 
quent conversion  into  smokeless  powder, 
cotton  Is  today  the  sole  source.  While 
the  production  of  linters  from  wood  is  a 
thoroughly  proven  process,  it  has  not 
been  employed  up  to  this  time  because 
the  supply  of  linters  from  cotton  has 
been  adequate. 

This  material  is  ordinarily  derived 
from  the  relatively  short  cotton  hairs  or 
fibers  adhering  to  the  seed  after  the'cot- 
ton  is  ginned.  These  fibers,  known  as 
raw  linters.  are  removed  from  the  seed 
in  two  cuttings.  The  first  yields  the 
longer  fibers,  which  go  into  surgical  cot- 
ton, mattresses,  felts,  cotton  batting  and 
the  like.  The  second  yields  the  shorter 
fibers  which  alone  are  suitable,  after  re- 
fining, for  the  production  of  nitrocellu- 
lose and  smokeless  powder  and  other 
cellulose  derivatives  like  cellulose  acetate 
and  viscose  rayon. 

I  shoiHd  Lke  to  digress  here  a  moment 
to  observe  how  the  defense  program  has 
quickened  our  interest  in  certain  indus- 
tries and  in  certain  critical  items  and 
materials  for  which  a  brisk  demand  has 
suddenly  developed  under  the  defense 
program.  Why,  we  hardly  knew  some 
of  them  existed  before.  For  instance, 
the  machine-tool  industry  never  loomed 
large  in  the  mind  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican until  he  awakened  to  its  importance 
in  making  machinery  to  equip  the  fac- 
tories to  turn  out  planes,  tanks,  guns, 
ships,  and  all  the  thousand  and  one  arti- 
cles that  go  to  equip  a  modern  army.  So 
it  is  with  linters.  Not  even  the  cotton 
farmer  was  particularly  conscious  of 
them.  Why  should  he  be?  He  merely 
sells  his  cottonseed  at  the  gin.  From 
there  they  go  to  a  few  concentration 
points  where  the  linters  are  removed  be- 
fore the  seeds  are  crushed  for  cottonseed 
oil.  Insofar  as  the  cotton  grower  is  con- 
cerned, he  does  net  get  more  than  a  cent 
a  pound  for  his  seed.  Since  the  linters 
make  up  only  about  one-tenth  of  the 
weight  of  the  seed,  he  gets  only  a  frac- 


tion of  that  cent  for  the  linters.  So  you 
see,  insofar  as  his  individual  income  is 
affected,  linters  are  a  negligible  byprod- 
uct from  which  he  does  not  materially 
profit. 

Aside  from  the  economics  of  the  situa- 
tion, at  this  crucial  juncture  in  the  Na- 
tion's history,  chemical  linters  loom 
larger  and  larger  each  day  as  our  pre- 
cious supply  dwindles  away.  Regardless 
of  price  or  profit,  we  simply  will  not  have 
enough  on  hand.  The  accompanying 
table  shows  at  a  glance  how  the  Nation's 
balance  sheet  of  linters  from  cotton  looks 
today: 

Linters  balance 
(Tons  raw  liners  annuaUy] 

Supply: 

Total  crop  of  all  grades  of  linters 

(1.235,000   bales). 380,000 

Chemical     grades      (comprising 

52%  of  above) -..  235,000 

Less     purlflcatlon     kss      (35% 

shrinkage) 58,750 

Net  supply  of  chemical  lint- 
ers  176,  250 


Demand : 

2,000,030  pounds  smokeless  pow- 
der   dally    requires    750    tons 

Hnters  dally  or 2fl2,  500 

Viscose  rayon  Industry  requires.  45, 000 

Acetate  industry  requires 58.000 

Other  commercial  uses  require..  10, 000 

Total   demand 375.  500 

Less  supply  of  chemical  linters..  176.  250 


Apparent    shortage 199.250 

In  calling  this  serious  situation  to  your 
attention,  I  should  like  to  advise  against 
any  hasty  conclusions  as  to  how  the 
shortage  can  be  met.  Someone  may  say: 
"Why,  that's  easy.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  raise  more  cottoa."  It  is  not  so  simple 
as  that,  and  let  me  tell  you  why.  Let  me 
point  out  first,  that  the  size  of  the  cotton 
crop  would  have  to  be  doubled  in  order 
to  meet  the  linters  shortage.  Linters 
constitute  only  5'/2  percent  of  the  total 
cotton  crop  and  represent  such  a  miner 
item,  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the 
staple  and  the  cottonseed  oil,  that  it 
would  not  be  economical  to  double  the 
crop  for  that  purpose  alone. 

Think  for  a  moment  what  such  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  cotton  crop 
would  do  to  cotton  prices.  If  it  meant 
the  return  of  5-cent  cotton,  then  obvi- 
ously we  could  not  ask  the  cotton  farmer 
to  make  such  a  sacrifice.  It  would  mean 
the  end  of  all  the  carefully  planned  crop- 
control  programs  which  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  launched  successfully 
for  the  benefit  of  the  grower.  Such  a 
course  would  not  be  advisable,  especially 
when  our  chemists  offer  wood  as  an 
emergency  source  of  supply. 

In  directing  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  this  situation,  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  for  the  benefit  of 
those  oflBcials  of  the  Government  who 
are  charged  with  discovering  and  cor- 
recting such  shortages.  A  special  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  them.  We  who 
sit  in  Congress  are  not  technicians,  in 
the  main,  and  we  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing of  the  imminence  of  defense  short- 
ages except  when  called  to  our  attention 
by  those  who  are  charged  with  planning 
and  procuring  for  the  common  defense. 
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I  measured  my  words  when  I  made  the 
statement,  but  it  has  been  my  observa- 
tion that  this  responsibility  has  rested  all 
too  lightly  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  few 
of  our  technical  oflBcials  within  the  last 
several  months.  I  am  not  trying  to  fix 
any  blame,  nor  single  out  any  individual, 
groups  of  individuals,  or  agencies  for 
criticism.  But  the  fact  remains  that  our 
needs  of  vital  defense  supplies  have  been 
woefully  underestimated  in  some  in- 
stances, ?nd  deficiencies  have  grown  up, 
and,  in  some  instances,  have  developed 
to  a  late  stage  before  being  discovered 
and  remedied.  We  may  be  able  to  get 
away  with  these  mistakes  as  long  as  we 
remain  at  peace.  Then  again,  we  may 
not. 

This  is  not  a  warfare  of  minimum  needs 
and  we  caimot  afford  to  err  on  the  mini- 
mum side.  It  is  better  to  have  too  much 
than  not  enough.  It  is  better  to  have 
too  much  than  lack  the  stuff  that  modern 
war  Is  made  of.  Hitler's  armies  today 
are  proving  again  that  the  determining 
factor  in  battle  is  superiority  in  firing 
power.  It  seems  obvious  that  you  cannot 
talk  about  firing  power  without  having 
the  powder  to  fire.  And  you  cannot 
make  satisfactory  smokeless  powder 
without  chemical  linters. 

When  the  impending  shortage  of  lint- 
ers was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of 
experts  in  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement it  can  be  said  to  their  credit 
that  they  immediately  launched  a  study 
of  the  situation.  I  understand  their 
studies  are  virtually  complete,  and  their 
estimates  of  the  shortage  are  greater  than 
I  have  stated  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  today. 

I  only  hope  that  the  Army  in  the  exe- 
cution of  its  own  responsibilities  in  guid- 
ing our  defense  preparations  will  be 
equally  alert  in  meeting  a  potentially 
serious  situation.  As  for  myself,  I  wish 
to  serve  notice  here  and  now  that  I  shall 
not  relent  in  my  efforts  to  remedy  the 
situation,  until  I  can  rest  assured  that 
our  American  boys  will  have  everything 
it  takes  to  defend  themselves,  their 
homeland  and  their  rights,  whenever  and 
wherever  it  may  be  necessary. 


Morris  Sheppard 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KILDAY 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


very  grave  emergency  which  confronts 
this  Nation  now.  As  always,  he  devoted 
himself  unsparingly  to  the  arduous 
duties  which  were  his  because  of  bis  po- 
sition. He  was  truly  a  casualty  in  the 
service  of  his  Nation. 

Senator  Sheppard  was  a  man  of  deep 
convictions.  It  mattered  not  to  him  that 
the  position  he  took  was  impopular  or 
politically  inexpedient.  He  looked  only 
to  the  fact  that  his  conscience  told  him 
that  it  was  right.  He  espoused  the  most 
controversial  of  issues  and  continued  his 
support  whether  his  position  was  the 
popular  one  or  not.  Those  who  disa- 
greed with  him  may  not  have  been  con- 
vinced and  may  not  have  changed  their 
position,  but  they  did  respect  the  honesty 
and  sincerity  of  his  purpose. 

Texas  will  long  feel  the  loss  it  has 
sustained. 


Sabotage  in  National-Defense  Industries 


Wednesdav,  June  18.  1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  MoREis  Sheppakd,  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Texas 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Morris  Sheppard 
my  Sr^te  of  Texas  has  lost  an  able  repre- 
sentative in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  has  suffered  an  irreparable 
loss. }  As  dean  of  the  Congress  and  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs, he  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  the 


Upper  Selective  Service  Age  Limit 
Should  Be  Lowered 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or   ARIZONA 
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Wednesday,  Jtdy  9, 1941 


Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  one  part  of  this  so-called  May  bill  be- 
fore us  today  of  which  I  approve.  Cer- 
tainly I  favor  a  change  and  a  revision 
downward  in  the  age  limit  for  inducting 
men  into  the  Army  under  our  Selective 
Service  Act.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  measure  should  not  only  be  passed 
but  be  made  retroactive.  I  may  vote  for 
such  an  amendment  if  and  when  it  is 
offered.  It  is  plainly  evident  that  we 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  younger  men 
more  suitable  for  training,  and  the  sooner 
we  pass  some  such  measure  the  less  will 
be  the  cost  to  those  between  28  and  35  on 
account  of  the  very  uncertainty  under 
which  they  are  now  living. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  those  who 
have  been  inducted  into  the  service  for 
training— most  of  them  without  a  mur- 
mur— are  not  the  only  young  men  who 
have  been  willing  to  pay  the  price  of 
patriotic  duty,  but  many  others  have  paid 
a  price  with  the  same  degree  of  patriot- 
ism. I  know  of  young  men  between  the 
ages  of  28  and  35,  wanted  in  private  em- 
ployment because  they  have  graduated 
from  highly  technical  training  institu- 
tions, but  who  are  not  now  considered  for 
employment  because  they  are  within  the 
draft  age  and  might  be  caUed.  Employers 
in  many  instances  have  hesitated  to  sign 
up  for  the  coming  year,  those  who  might 
be  inducted  into  the  Army.  That  means 
that  for  the  past  few  months  some  young 
men  have  not  been  inducted  but  have 
been  unable  to  secure  employment  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  they  might  be 
taken.  The  passage  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation will  improve  their  situation  by 
changing  that  uncertainty. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

or  KTW  JERSEY 
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Wednesday,  July  9, 1941 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  favor  the  passage  of  this  bill 
as  a  reasonable  measure  for  the  curbing 
of  sabotage  iu  our  national-defense  in- 
dustries. A  democracy  such  as  ours  must 
prove  itself  capable  of  rising  to  the  occa- 
sion when  spies  and  sal>oteurs  worm  their 
way  into  the  Nation's  vital  defense  ma- 
chinery. The  only  complaint  I  have 
with  the  bill  is  that  it  is  too  mild  in  its 
penalties.  A  spy  found  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  country  should  be  dealt  with 
far  more  drastically  and  summarily. 
And  yet  the  production  of  defense  wea- 
pons is  just  as  important  for  the  Nation's 
security  as  are  the  armed  forces  of  the 
land.  The  Army  and  the  Navy  would  be 
helpless  without  the  instruments  of  de- 
fense. It  follows  that  sabotage  in  the 
production  of  our  arms  is  a  direct  attack 
upon  our  armed  forces. 

Every  expert  who  has  given  his  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  of  sabotage  is  of  the 
opinion  that  there  are  more  saboteurs  at 
work  in  the  United  States  today  than 
there  were  in  1917  and  1918.  The  Nazi 
and  Communist  dictators,  far  more  than 
any  warring  nation  in  the  first  World 
War,  employ  the  tactics  of  the  Trojan 
Horse  with  all  that  is  implied  in  the 
method.  We  must,  therefore,  deal  effec- 
tively and  promptly  with  the  thousands 
of  agents  of  Hitler  and  Stalin. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
Stalin  and  Hitler  are  at  war  with  each 
other  today.    This  new  conflict  has  not 
altered  in  the  slightest  the  fact  that 
communism  is  still  just  as  great  an  enemy 
of  American  democracy  as  it  was  last 
week.    In  fact,  the  new  situation  creates 
a  new  peril  for  our  institutions.    That 
peril  lies  in  the  possibility  that  there 
may  be  a  tendency  to  relax  our  vigilance 
against    Communist    saboteurs.      The 
Communists  will  not  hesitate  to  use  the 
new  situation  as  a  means  of  entrenching 
themselves  more  securely  than  ever  be- 
fore in  government  and  in  labor  unions. 
They  will  now  begin  to  shout  that  they 
are  full-fledged  patriots  of  unquestion- 
able loyalty  to  the  United  States.    The 
truth  is  that  their  course  today,  just  as 
their  course  yesterday,  is  dictated  by  the 
interests  of  their  red  boss  Stalin.    It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  loyalty  to  the  United 
States.    It  wiU  be  as  false  and  hypocriti- 
cal as  their  pretensions  in  the  days  of 
the  People's  Front  when  they  penetrated 
imhindered  into  government  and  labor 
unions.  We  must,  therefore,  redouble  our 
vigilance  rather  than  reiax  it  against 
Stalin's  agents.    The  passage  of  this  bill 
will  serve  notice  on  agents  of  Hitler  and 
StaUn  alike  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  intends  to  perform  its  duty 
with  respect  to  the  safety  of  this  country. 
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lM.i.n  verv  little  canning  of  beef  in  this  coun-   I       Now.  those  are  orcducts.  eentlemen.  that  I  I    nlficance  Of  dealing  with  these  relatively  un- 


age  of  200,000  tons.  In  other  words,  to 
ireet  the  growing  requirements  of  our 
defense  program  it  will  be  necessary  to 
expand  production  of  linters  more  Uian 
100  percent  in  the  span  of  less  than  a 
Within  the  last  few  months  we 


fore  the  seeds  are  crushed  for  cottonseed 
oil.  Insofar  as  the  cotton  grower  is  con< 
cerned,  he  does  not  get  more  than  a  cent 
a  pound  for  his  seed.  Since  the  linters 
make  up  only  about  one-tenth  of  the 
weight  of  the  seed,  he  gets  only  a  frac- 


sit  in  Congress  are  not  technicians,  in 
the  main,  and  we  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing of  the  imminence  of  defense  short- 
ages except  when  called  to  our  attention 
by  those  who  are  charged  with  planning 
and  procuring  for  the  common  defense. 


my  orai/C  oi  ACAaa  noo  jv«i(  au  »u*b  »>.*»•». 
sentatlve  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  has  suffered  an  irreparable 
loss.  V  As  dean  of  the  Congress  and  chair- 
man- of  the  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs, he  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  the 


been  unable  to  secure  employment  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  they  might  be 
taken.  The  passage  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation will  improve  their  situation  by 
changing  that  uncertainty. 


Stalin's  agents.  The  passage  of  this  DUi 
will  serve  notice  on  agents  of  Hitler  and 
Stalin  alike  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  intends  to  perform  ite  duty 
with  respect  to  the  safety  of  this  country. 
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Dtspiie  the  fact  that  the  Communists 
will  not  now  be  engaged  in  wholesale 
typing -up  of  our  defense  industries  on 
the  pretext  of  organizing  for  better  work- 
ing conditions,  they  will  be  jiist  as  active, 
or  even  more  so,  in  building  their  cells  in 
all  of  our  industries.  Those  Commimist 
ceils  used  one  day  for  one  purpose  will 
be  ready  to  serve  an  opposite  purpose  to- 
morrow. The  war  between  Stalin  and 
Hitler  will  not  last  forever.  But  while  it 
lasts  and  after  it  is  over.  Communists 
are  first,  last,  and  always  the  enemies  of 
this  country.  This  bill  will  serve  as  a 
necessary  protective  measure  when  the 
Communists  have  done  another  of  their 
awkward  somersaults. 

Furthermore,  the  menace  now  arising 
from  the  agents  of  Hitler  is  increased. 
The  Nazis  in  our  defense  industries  must 
go  it  alone  for  a  time.  They  will  not 
now  be  able  to  count  on  the  collaboration 
which  they  have  recently  had  from 
Stalin's  saboteurs.  I  say  to  this  House 
that  Nazi  agents  are  spotted  throughout 
our  national-defense  industries.  The 
IMes  committee  has  the  names  of  several 
thousand  Nazis  and  Nazi  sympathizers 
who  are  employed  in  our  defense  plants. 
They  should,  of  course,  be  immediately 
weeded  out.  Likewise,  we  should  weed 
out  all  Communists  from  from  our  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  from  our  labor 
unions,  for  the  failure  to  clean  house  of 
CoRununists,  Nazis,  and  Fascists,  subjects 
our  whole  defense  program  to  the  wrath 
of  sabotage.  And  lastly,  we  should  not 
find  it  necessary  to  wait  for  the  commis- 
sion of  an  overt  act  of  sabotage  before  we 
get  these  disloyal  foreign  agents  out  of 
places  where  they  can  work  their  damage. 

I  favor  the  passage  of  this  bill  because 
tt  is  an  important  piece  of  legislation  to 
have  permanently  on  our  statute  books. 
It  is  not  needed  solely  as  a  piece  of  emer- 
gency legislation.  Its  passage  will  sig- 
nalize the  fact  that  one  great  democracy 
at  least  is  at  last  coming  to  its  senises. 


Rccipfcal  Trade  AgrcemeBts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

^    HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PftM  NBTL VAIVU 

Of  THK  SENATB  OF  THB  UNTTSD  STAnS 


Thursday.  July  3. 1941 


tTAmaan  bt  hon.  williaic  s  cul- 

BBRTSON    BSFORK    COUWTTWM     FOR 

BBCiPROcrrr  imforiiation 


Mr.  OUFFET.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro  a  statement 
by  the  Honorable  William  8.  Culbertson, 
fonner  Ambassador  to  Chile,  before  the 
CoauBlttee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
tn  connection  with  negotiations  for 
trade  agreements  with  Argentina  and 
Uruguay.  The  statement  was  made  at  a 
bearing  held  in  Washington.  D.  C.  on 
Juneai.  IMl. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoM,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chalmum,  members  of  tbe  committee, 
I  appear  In  behalf  of  the  Argentina  Meat 
Producers  Corporation,  for  wbicb  I  have  also 
filed  a  brief.  This  corporation  is  not  Gov- 
ernment subsidized  or  Government  con- 
trolled or  owned.  It  receives  no  help  from 
the  Government  at  all.  It  Is  organized  under 
a  general  law  of  Argentina  providing  for  co- 
operation in  this  field,  and  the  cattle  grow- 
ers of  Argentina  are  required  to  participate 
to  a  certain  extent  under  that  law  in  the  or- 
ganization and  activities  of  the  corporation. 

The  corporation  has  offices  in  the  United 
States  for  the  importing  and  the  distribut- 
ing of  its  products,  principally  byproducts, 
and  Its  office  is  located  at  9  Rockefeller  Plaza. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  one  or  two 
preliminary  observations  before  I  summarize 
some  of  the  points  which  I  have  vai^de  in  my 
briefs.  I  have  no  intention  of  detaining  you 
with  a  restatement  of  what  I  have  endeavored 
to  present  in  writing. 

In  these  tariff  discussions,  with  which  I 
have  a  little  experience  over  the  years,  it  Is 
quite  common  to  abuse  and  cast  aspersions 
on  the  foreigner.  The  years  that  I  have  bad 
the  pleasure  of  sitting  on  this  bench,  I  used 
to  listen  to  those  aspersions,  and  criticisms, 
and  implications,  which  were  usually  not 
very  flattering.  I  suppose  you  have  learned 
as  I  soon  learned  in  my  experience  not  to 
give  them  too  much  weight.  They  are  sort  of 
stock-in-trade  of  arguments  which  are  pre- 
sented by  certain  producing  groups  in  the 
United  States. 

There  Is  one  point  that  has  been  made 
from  time  to  time  in  these  hearings  yester- 
day and  today  to  which  I  think  I  should  refer. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  so-called 
peon  labor  of  Argentina.  It  might  be 
sarcastic  to  say  that  that  reference  does  not 
reveal  any  great  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and 
incidentally  does  not  reveal  very  much  good 
manners,  internationally  speaking,  as  the 
Argentine  nation  is  a  great  nation  with  which 
I  have  had  a  little  personal  experience,  and 
I  know  Its  people,  and  I  understand  the 
standard  of  living  which  prevails  there. 

llie  phrase  "i>eon  labor"  implies  starvation 
wages,  and  implies  a  8c»^  of  serf  condition  in 
which  people  live.  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
oowboy— the  "gauche"  on  the  plains  of  Ar- 
gentina— comes  and  goes  In  those  hlstanclas 
through  as  high  a  standard  of  living  from 
the  standpoint  of  real  wages  and  the  things 
that  he  gets  that  keep  his  body  and  soul 
t<^ether  and  give  him  the  pleastires  of  life 
as  any  of  those  who  herd  sheep  and  herd  the 
cattle  of  ova  weatern  plains. 

I  have  lived  in  our  own  West,  and  I  have 
■een  the  standard  of  living  there,  and  I  have 
also  seen  It  in  Argentina,  and  I  think  that 
the  phrase  "peon  labor"  does  not  properly 
apply. 

The  second  observation  that  I  would  like 
to  make  is  in  response  to  Mr.  Amer's  ques- 
tion this  morning  with  reference  to  corned 
beef.  I  really  did  not  intend  to  say  any- 
thing about  that  subject  today  because  it 
baa  been  discussed  and  redlscussed  to  a  point 
where  one  would  think  that  the  fundamen- 
tals of  it  were  vmderstood  by  everybody,  and 
I  am  sure  they  are  understood  by  you  gentle- 
men upon  the  bench.  But  we  have  heard 
a  great  deal  of  what  might  be  called  the 
economics  of  corned  beef.  Those  econom- 
ics have  been  discussed  In  Congress  and  by 
repreaentatlvea  of  the  livestock  Industry  on 
former  occasions.  I  remember  not  very  long 
ago  the  Washington  Poet  undertook  to  review 
some  of  those  arguments  in  an  editorial,  and 
concluded  its  observation  with  reference  to 
those  argiunents — "the  economics  of  corned 
beef  "—by  saying  that  It  seemed  to  be  a  case 
of  "corned  beef  between  the  ears." 

The  question  was  asked  this  morning,  "Who 
la  it  that  wants   this  canned   beef?"    The 


answer,  of  course.  Is  that  it  is  the  minions 
of  pec'ple  in  the  United  States  on  a  relatively 
low  standard  of  living  who  cannot  afford  to 
buy  at  the  present  prices  the  steaks  and  the 
roast  beefs  that  are  available  in  our  markets: 
and  the  great  advantage  of  proposing,  as  the 
committee  has  done,  to  include  canned  meats 
in  the  program  of  the  negotiation  with  Ar- 
gentina is  that  the  duties  of  that  product 
and  similar  byproducts  can  be  reduced  with- 
out Injuring  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
cattle-growing  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Since  1921  the  duty  on  canned  corned  beef 
has  been  increased  three  times  In  the  hope 
that  the  American  sovffce  of  supply  might  be 
increased,  but  every  time  the  result  has  been 
negative.  There  is  today,  as  was  stated  this 
morning  by  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
industry,  no  commercially  produced  corned 
beef  in  the  United  States  today.  It  was  found 
that  the  cost  of  preserving  the  meat — because 
that  is  what  It  is — was  much  easier,  much 
cheaper,  much  less  expensive  to  preserve  it  In 
casings  in  the  form  of  sausages  and  hot  dogs 
than  it  was  to  preserve  It  in  cans,  and  thus 
the  satisage  and  the  hot-dog  manufacturer, 
who  was  able  to  pay  more  for  the  trim- 
mings and  the  cuttings  of  our  cattle  Indus- 
try, is  really  the  source  from  which  the 
corned-beef  manufacturer  has  found  his 
trouble. 

The  solution,  of  course,  was  to  produce 
corned  beef  In  South  America,  where  there 
was  .-bundance  of  canner  cattle  to  be  used 
entirely  for  canning  purposes,  in  addition  to 
an  abundance  of  trimmings  which  were  avail- 
able from  the  export  meats  which  they  sent 
out  in  fresh  form.  So  that  the  real  villian 
who  killed  the  canned  corned-beef  btisineffs 
in  the  United  States  was  not  the  cheap 
Argentine  cattle  but  the  American  hot  dog. 

Now,  directly  responsive  to  Mr.  Arner's 
question  this  morning,  I  want  to  give  you 
some  very  recent  figures  with  reference  to 
costs,  or  at  least  figures  which  reflect  the  cost 
of  production.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
controversies  over  this  subject  before  the 
committees  of  Congress,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  purchase  of  corned  beef  by 
the  Navy.  You  will  recall  that  only  a  year  or 
so  ago  Admiral  Leahy,  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  committee,  was  asked  why 
the  Navy  purchased  Argentine  corned  beef, 
and  he  answered  that  the  award  was  made  to 
the  Argentine  product  both  because  of  the 
difference  in  pric^  and  the  better  quality  of 
the  product. 

Directly  on  the  question  of  cost — and.  Mr. 
Arner,  tills  Is  in  response  directly  to  your 
question— the  Army  bids  for  6,000,000  pounds 
of  corned  beef  were  askei*  for  yesterday  in 
Chicago.  They  were  asked  for  on  June  23, 
1941.    And  please  note  these  figures. 

The  lowest  South  American  bid  was  15.92 
cents.  If  you  will  add  to  that  the  6  cents  a 
pound  duty,  you  have  a  total  of  21 S2.  The 
lowest  domestic  bid  was  34.50  cents.  In  other 
words,  taking  the  domestic  bid  and  subtract- 
ing from  it  the  lowest  South  American  bid, 
you  have  a  difference  of  cost  of  production 
or  a  difference  In  cost  of  18.58  oents. 

Now,  I  used  to  have  friends  in  the  protec- 
tionist field  who  argued  that  if  a  60-percent 
duty  was  good  a  lOO-percent  duty  was  twice 
as  good.  And  I  suppose  that  It  might  be 
argued  here  that  If  a  6-cent  duty  is  good  an 
18-cent  duty  is  three  times  as  good.  But  the 
experience  in  the  past  has  been  that  to  In- 
crease the  tariff  duty  does  not  restore  or 
bring  back  the  corned-beef  Industry  for  the 
reasons  of  fundamental  economics  which 
exist  In  the  Industry  itself. 

Those  facts,  of  course,  have  been  recog- 
nized by  Secretary  Waixacx,  now  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  Speaking 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  a  year 
at  two  ago,  he  said: 

"Before  the  World  War  a  considerable 
amount  of  beef  was  canned  In  the  United 
States  from  so-called  caiiner  cows  and  low- 
grade  beef;  and  since  that  time  there  has 
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been  very  little  canning  of  beef  in  this  coun- 
try, mainly  for  the  reason  that  a  more  profit- 
able outlet  for  the  low-grade  beef  has  been 
found  in  sr.usage. 

"It  is  not  likely  that  the  exclusion  of  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  Imported  canned 
beef  would  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  the 
domestic  price  of  sausage  or  of  any  other 
meat  products.  Consequently,  if  canned 
beef  Imported  were  excluded  the  result  prob- 
ably would  be  that  there  would  be  no  canned 
beef  consumed  in  the  United  States." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  results  would  be,  as 
suggested  by  one  of  the  speakers,  that  we 
would  eat  canned  pork  Instead  of  canned 
beef.  Well,  that  is  one  of  those  interesting 
arguments  for  substitutes  in  the  field  of  the 
tariff  which  suggests  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
duty  on  bananas  because  if  a  man  doesn't 
eat  a  banana,  why,  he  may  eat  an  apple. 

May  I  now  say  a  word  about  the  funda- 
mental question  of  our  trade  relations  with 
the  Argentine  Republic.  Before  the  early 
thirties,  or  in  the  early  thirties  at  least,  there 
was  no  strict  necessity  for  the  United  States. 
In  order  to  maintain  its  export  sales  in  Ar- 
gentina, to  maintain  Its  imports  from  that 
country.  Those  of  you  who  are  familiar,  as 
you  gentlemen  on  the  bench  are,  with  the 
.  fundamental  principles  of  trade  know  that 
the  triangular  trade  which  was  developed  at 
that  time  permitted  us  to  send  a  great  many 
more  products  to  Argentina  than  we  took 
from  them,  and  our  exporters  received  not 
dollars  In  return  but  pounds  or  francs  or 
other  counters  in  the  international  exchange, 
which  gave  them  value  in  international  trade; 
so  that  the  normal  trade  between  Argentina 
and  the  United  States  in  that  period  was  con- 
ducted on  the  basis  of  a  large  excess  of  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  into  Argentina 
over  the  exports  of  Argentina  to  the  United 
States. 

Now,  beginning  In  1930.  the  great  change 
began  to  take  place.  The  canalization  of  trade 
began  to  come  upon  the  world,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  Argentina,  being  in  a  somewhat 
weak  position  economically,  to  yield  to  that 
tendency  of  bilateralism  which  was  forced 
gradually  upon  her  by  European  economics. 
So  she  made  an  agreement  with  Germany; 
she  made  an  agreement  with  Great  Britain, 
and  with  other  countries,  forced  upon  her  by 
the  exchange  situation. 

Now,  the  effect  of  that  was  to  pull  oiu-  ex- 
port trade  down  to  the  level  of  our  import 
trade  with  the  Argentine,  and  we  lost  a  great 
deal  In  the  International  fie:d,  and  we  lost 
nationally  in  that  sense. 

Now,  the  European  war  has  Intensified  the 
already  stringent  exchange  situation  prevail- 
ing in  Argentina  and  United  States  trade,  but 
while  on  the  one  hand  the  war  has  made  Ar- 
gentina  more   heavily   dependent   upon   the 
United  States  for  products,  it  has  cut  down 
the  exchange  wherewith  she  can  pay  for  her 
products  which  she   must   receive  from  tis. 
Now.  of  course,  if  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  economic  Isolationism,  why  that  sort 
of  argument  has  no  bEarirg.  but  you  know  I 
could  not  help  but  think  as  I  listened  to  the 
arguments  that  were  presented  here,  that  If 
the   cattle-growing   industry  of   the   United 
States  wants  to  get  rid  of  this  competition 
from  the  Argentine,  they  should  be  an  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  Mr.  Hull's  trade-agree- 
ment program  which  will  tend  to  restore  the 
triangular  trade  and  thereby  relieve  this  pres- 
sure which  requires  us,  as  the  Pan  American 
Union  has  said  in  one  of  Its  reports,  to  buy  an 
Increasing  amount  of  products  from  the  Ar- 
gentine; but  if  the  policy  of  the  Government 
Is  as  proclaimed  in  the  preamble  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  if  It  Is  to  Increase  our  nor- 
mal and  natural  development  of  foreign  mar- 
ket, then  in  view  of  the  strenuous  opposition 
which  comes  from  producer  Interests  In  the 
United  States  whenever  any  one  of  their  prod- 
ucts is  mentioned— in  view  of  that,  it  becomes 
relevant  to  select  products  for  importation 
Into  the  United  States  which  will  produce  the 
maximiun  of  benefit  with  the  minimum  of  In- 
jury. 


Now,  those  are  products,  gentlemen,  that  I 
have  discussed  In  the  brief  which  I  have  sub- 
mitted. They  Include  the  Items  on  the  list — 
prepared  and  preserved  meat,  hides  and  skins, 
tallow,  animal  food,  meat  extract,  and  certain 
of  the  others. 

Now.  the  United  States  will  never,  never 
be  self-sufficient  In  these  byproducts  of  the 
cattle  Industry.  All  livestock  producers  reg- 
ulate their  production  according  to  the  de- 
mand for  their  product  and  not  according  to 
the  demand  for  their  byproducts,  which  has 
little  effect  upon  production.  That  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  another  of  the  questions  that  Mr. 
Arner  asked. 

Cattle,  for  Instance,  are  produced  accord- 
ing to  the  demand  for  beef,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  demand  for  hides.    I  mean.  If  the 
arguments  were  relevant  which  have   been 
made  with  reference  to  hides  today— If  they 
were  relevant  at  all  we  would  have  to  have  a 
breed  of  cattle  that  shed  Its  skin  once  a  year, 
and  thereby  we  could  make  a  specialty  of  pro- 
ducing hides  according  to  the  demand  of  the 
Industry.    The   principle   should   be   carried 
further  and  applied  to  the  different  cuts  of 
beef.    If  the  American  public  should   sud- 
denly acquire,  let  us  say,  a  fad  for  eating 
tongue  at  every  meal,  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
meat  producers  of  the  United  States  could 
not  supply  the  demand,  since  they  cannot 
afford  to  grow  steers  merely  for  the  produc- 
tion of  their  tongues     They  can  produce  a 
greater  number  of  carcasses,  but  they  cannot 
change  the  proportion  of  cuts  within  those 
carcasses   themselves.    And   the   thing   that 
really  determines  the  Income  of  the  Industry 
Is  the  rounds  and  the  ribs  and  the  loins  which 
are  produced  In  the  Industry,  and  not  the 
plates  and  the  navels  and  the  trimmings  that 
come  along  and  produce  these  byproducts. 
And  so  It  was  in  former  time  that  those  by- 
products were  used  for  canned  beef,  and  then 
they  came,  as  I  said,  to  be  used  primarily  for 
hot  dogs  and  for  sausages. 

Something  was  said  this  morning  about  oleo 
oil  and  fat.  I  shall  not  undertake  before  a 
board  that  knows  much  more  about  it  than  I 
do  to  discuss  all  the  Intricacies  of  animal  and 
vegetable  oils  and  fats,  but  there  is  a  rather 
interesting  point  that  can  be  quickly  made 
with  reference  to  these  two  products,  because 
they  Illustrate  how  the  tariff  can  hurt  the 
same  Industry  that  It  Is  trying  to  benefit. 

This  excise  tax  which  was  placed  on  these 
products  is  so  high  that  It  has  destroyed  all 
the  natural  relationships  between  oils  In  the 
International  markets.  Now,  one  of  the  very 
serious  consequences — and  this  is  only  an 
Illustration,  because  it  can  be  paralleled  with 
other  cases — one  of  the  serious  consequences 
of  this  excise  tax  has  been  to  make  all  the 
oils  of  the  world  much  cheaper  than  Ameri- 
can lard.  Whale  oil,  for  example,  and  other 
oils,  shut  out  from  our  markets,  have  flowed 
Into  the  International  market,  and  by  scien- 
tific processes  some  of  them  have  been  made 
more  edible  than  they  were  before,  and  they 
have  cut  down  the  price.  They  have  under- 
sold American  lard,  and  the  United  States 
has  been  losing  the  lard  market,  which  was  a 
very  great  and  Important  source  of  Income 
to  the  American  farmer  a  generation  ago. 

The  producers  of  oils  and  fats  in  the  United 
States  cannot  have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too. 
and  this  Is  a  very  good  example  of  that,  and 
so  that.  Just  to  recall  to  you  some  of  the  fig- 
ures about  the  lard  situation  which  has  been 
created  by  this  maladjustment  In  the  ques- 
tion of  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  of  the 
Federal-inspected  production  In  the  United 
States  In  1929,  47  percent  was  exported, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  all  through  there, 
almost  a  half  of  our  lard  went  abroad.  That 
has  been  followed  In  1935,  which  was  15  per- 
cent; 1936,  11  percent;  1937.  18  percent;  1930. 
22  percent;  and  1940,  13  percent. 


But  I  want  to  conclude  simply  by  saying 
this,  that  while  I  have  tried  to  amplify  par- 
ticularly in  my  brief  the  broad  national  sig- 


nificance of  dealing  with  these  relatively  un- 
important products  In  a  favorable  way  with 
Argentina  because  of  the  broad  national  sig- 
nificance   and    the   International    problems 
which  are  Involved.  I  believe  that  a  general 
trade   agreement   satisfactory    to   Argentina 
can  be  concluded  not  only  without  detriment 
to  American  agriculture  but  with  benefit  to 
our  producers  of  agricultural  products,  and 
the  benefits  are  two — directly,  from  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  export  trade  to  Argentina  in 
those  products;   and  there  are  products  of 
that  kind  that  go  there  from  cur  agrlcultmal 
community;  and.  Indirectly — and  this  is  very 
Important — Indirectly,    through    the    conse- 
quent Increase  of  the  domestic  demand  for 
such  products,  that  is,  the  products  of  otir 
livestock  Industry,  through  the  consequent 
increase  of  domestic  demand  for  those  prod- 
ucts as  a  result  of  the  greater  employment 
and  higher  purchasing  power  In  the  centers 
where    com-moditles    are    produced    for    ex- 
port— the  defense  plants,  the  men  who  are 
working  there,  for  their  products;  or.  If  the 
products  of  our  manufacturing  centers  are 
flowing  abroad  we  are  getting  a  dollar  ex- 
change.   Those  men,  those  populations  will 
have   more  with  which  to   buy  steaks   and 
roast  beef,  which  Is  the  real  basis  for  the 
standard   of    living    of    our   farming    com- 
munity. 
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Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  I  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  ol  the  Record 
an  address  delivered  before  the  New  York 
Bar  Association  at  Saranac  in  New  York 
on  June  27, 1941.  by  Edward  H.  Foley.  Jr., 
General  Counsel  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, on  the  subject  Some  Aspects  of  the 
Constitutional  Powers  of  the  President.  I 
have  since  been  advised  that  the  address 
referred  to  exceeds  by  one-third  of  a  page 
the  limit  provided  by  the  rule  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing.  The  estimate  of 
the  Goverrmient  Printing  OfBce  indicates 
that  the  publication  will  cost  $105.  I  now 
renew  the  request  that  the  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  month  ago  today  the  President  of  the 
United  States  declared  the  existencs  of  an 
unlimited  national  emergency.  Since  this 
proclamation  vague  fears  have  been  ex- 
pressed that  the  steps  taken  during  the 
emergency  will  be  at  the  expense  of  our 
system  of  popular  government. 

The  expression  of  these  fears  comes  from 
two  sotirces:  First,  there  are  those  who  op- 
pose the  policies  of  the  President.  They  cry 
"dictatorship"  whenever  he  takes  vigorotia 
action.  Obviously,  so  long  as  they  disagree 
with  the  administratiou  they  will  not  yield 
to  persuasion. 

Second,  there  are  those  who.  In  good  faith. 
declare  their  fear  of  futtire  consequences  to 
our  democracy  simply  because  they  mi»- 
xmderstand   the   nature    and   scope   of    the 
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neanng  neia  m  wasnix^ton,  u.  u.,  on 
JuneM.  194L 


The  question  was  asked  this  morning,  "Who 
Is   it   that   wants   this  csimed   beef?"    IHe 


States  from  so-called  canner  cows  and  low- 
grade  beef;   and  since  that  time  there  has 


ucts  18  menwoueu — "*  view  u*  ».»»~v.  •• 

relevant  to  select  products  for  Importation 
Into  the  United  States  v/blch  will  produce  the 
maximum  of  benefit  with  the  minimum  of  In- 
Jury. 


But  I  want  to  conclude  simply  by  saying 
this,  that  while  I  have  tried  to  amplify  par- 
ticularly in  my  brief  the  broad  national  sig- 
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declare  their  fear  of  future  consequences  to 
our  democracy  simply  because  they  mis- 
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EzecuUve  power.    It  la  to  this  group  that  X 
am  fcpealUng. 

My  purpose  today  Is  to  describe  some  M- 
pecu  of  the  President's  constitutional  war- 
rant for  extraordinary  action — action  which 
Is  called  extraordinary  only  because  the  clr- 
ctunsunces  which  require  the  action  are 
themselves  extraordinary. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  well 
•ware  of  the  need  for  concentrating  powerful 
authority  in  a  single  executive.  With  a  fore- 
sight which  seezns  at  times  to  have  amounted 
almoct  to  clairvoyance,  they  provided  us  with 
a  strong  and  umfled  BxecuUve  with  sxifflcient 
powers  to  preaerre.  protect,  and  defend  the 
Union. 

The  Delegates  to  the  Ccnstltutlonal  Con- 
tMotkm  rcpraaentcd  an  unusual  array  of  talent 
•ad  legtX  ability.  Among  them  were  two 
^Om  were  to  be  President  and  one  who  was 
lo  be  Vice  Pr«*:dent.  five  who  w-re  to  become 
JaOfH  of  tb*  Supreme  Ck>urt  of  the  United 
•IMIM.  and  tJao  sv:ch  legal  giants  as  Alex- 
•zMter  Hamilton,  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
TrtMSUTj-  and  Edmund  Randolph,  first  At- 
Oenerml  of  tJie  United  States,  and 
Martin.  These  Delegates  were  Just 
from  a  bitter  experience  with  wealc 
•Qthorlty   under   the   Articles   of 

They  had  also  •cen  the  se- 

I  effects  of  usurpation  of  executive  power 
by  aome  State  leglalatures. 

I  shall  consider  only  those  powers  of  the 
Presidect  which  spring  full  blown  from  the 
Constitution  without  statutory  Implonen- 
tation.  Furthermore.  I  shall  limit  my  dls- 
cuHion  to  some  aspects  of  (a)  his  powers  as 
Coounander  in  Chief,  (b)  his  powers  to  con- 
trol foreign  affairs,  and  (c)  his  powers  as 
President  to  protect  the  Union. 

AS  COKMAirOB   IM  CBISr 


The  Constitution  designates  the  President 
••  tb*  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Mavy  at  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia 
of  the  several  States  when  called  Into  the' 
•erriee  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  various 
powers  included  in  this  grant  are  not  stated 
In  detail  in  the  Constitution. 

When  the  Constitution  was  being  drafted 
•nd  ratified  the  only  objection  made  to  this 
power  seems  to  have  been  that  it  permitted 
the  President  to  command  in  person. 

This  objection,  however,  made  little  head- 
way. And  today  if  President  Roosevelt  wished 
to  MHnmaod  the  north  Atlantic  patrol  from 
the  bridge  of  the  Auffusta,  he  could  point  to 
the  precedent  established  by  President  Wash- 
ington who  left  the  Executive  offices  at 
Philadelphia  and  rode  with  his  troops  for  a 
month  dtiring  the  Pennsylvania  Insurrec- 
tion. 

When  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  the 
power  of  commander  in  chief  over  the 
armed  forces  of  a  State  was  frequently 
Tested  In  the  Governor  of  the  State.  Ham- 
ilton commented  In  The  Federalist  on  what 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  contem- 
plated when  they  inserted  this  power.  He 
said: 

•The  propriety  of  this  provision  Is  so  evl- 
dmt  in  itself,  and  It  is.  at  the  same  ttane. 
ao  consonant  to  the  precedents  of  the  State 
constitutions  in  general,  that  little  need  be 
said  to  explain  or  enforce  It.  Even  those 
of  them  which  have.  In  other  respects,  cou- 
pled the  Chief  Magistrate  with  a  council, 
have  for  the  most  part  concentrated  the 
military  authority  in  him  alone.  Of  all  the 
cares  or  conoems  of  government,  the  direc- 
tion o<  war  most  peculiarly  demands  those 
qualltlea  which  distinguish  the  exercise  of 
power  by  a  single  hand.  The  direction  of 
war  Implies  the  direction  of  the  common 
strength,  and  the  power  of  directing  and 
employing  the  common  strength,  forms  a 
tHoal  and  essential  part  In  the  definition  of 
tke  SBseutlTe  authority.'* 

The  direction  of  the  common  strength"— 
that  is  an  Impcrtant  concept.  It  proves  tnat, 
even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  statesmen 
first,  that  the  waginf  ct  war  not 


only  Involves  the  sending  of  armies  Into  bat- 
tle but  also  calls  for  the  strength  of  the  whole 
Nation,  and,  second,  that  It  Is  of  paramount 
importance  that  the  powers  of  directing  the 
common  strength  in  the  common  defense  be 
concentrated  in  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Nation. 

Our  war  Presidents  have  never  hesitated 
to  \ise  their  powers  as  Commander  In  Chief 
for  purposes  other  than  for  directing  the 
movements  of  our  military  and  naval  forces 
During  the  Civil  War,  for  example.  Post- 
master General  Blair,  at  the  direction  of  the 
President,  closed  the  malls  to  matter  that 
might  instigate  others  to  cooperate  with  the 
Confederate  States.  He  specifically  refused 
transmission  through  the  mails  to  certain 
newspapers  which  publicly  advocated  that 
the  Federal  Government  accede  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Confederacy. 

The  House  of  Representatives'  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  investigated  tills  activity  by 
Blair  and  determined  not  only  that  he  had 
authority  to  act  as  he  did  but  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  do  so. 

Again,  during  the  first  World  War,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  created  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Information  under  his  authority  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief.  Without  any  statutory 
authority  he  exercised  a  censorship  over  ca- 
bles, telephones,  and  telegraph  lines. 

The  powers  of  the  President  as  Commanitet 
In  Chief  are  not  contingent  upon  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  t^  Congress.  Furthermore, 
as  the  late  Chief  Justice  Taft  pointed  out. 
Congress  "'cannot  provide  an  Army  of  which 
the  President  must  be  Commander  in  Chief, 
and  then  in  the  law  of  Its  creation  limit  him 
In  the  use  of  the  Army  to  enforce  any  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  In  accordance  with 
his  constitutional  duty." 

Instances  where  this  power  has  been  exer- 
cised are  well  known.  For  example,  in  1864 
during  political  upheavals  in  Nicaragua,  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or- 
dered an  American  warship  to  proceed  to 
Greytown  to  defend  the  lives  and  property  of 
American  citizens. 

Subsequently,  in  a  lawsuit  growing  out  of 
this  Incident,  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  sitting  In 
circuit,  declared : 

"Now,  as  It  respects  the  Interposition  of 
the  Executive  abroad,  for  the  protection  of 
the  lives  or  property  of  the  citizen,  the  duty 
must,  of  necessity,  rest  In  the  discretion  of 
the  President.  Acts  of  lawless  violence,  or  of 
threatened  violence  to  the  citiaen  or  his  prop- 
erty, cannot  be  anticipated  and  provided  for; 
and  the  protection,  to  be  effectual  or  of  any 
avail,  may,  not  unfrequently,  require  the  most 
prompt  and  decided  action.  Under  our  system 
of  government  the  citizen  abroad  Is  as  much 
entitled  to  protection  as  the  citizen  at  home. 
The  great  object  and  duty  of  government  is 
the  protection  of  the  lives,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty of  the  people  composing  it,  whether 
abroad  or  at  home;  and  any  government  fall- 
ing In  the  accomplishment  of  the  object,  or 
the  performance  of  the  duty.  Is  not  worth 
preserving. " 

The  Santo  Domingo  expedition  during 
Grant's  administration,  the  use  of  Federal 
troops  In  the  Pullman  strike  under  Cleve- 
land, the  American  expedition  to  China  dur- 
ing the  Boxer  uprising,  the  bombardment  of 
Veracruz  in  Wilson's  time,  the  nvimerous 
landings  of  marines  in  Latin  America  in  more 
recent  years — all  these  indicate  the  broad 
limits  of  the  President's  discretionary  power 
to  use  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  day  when  there  is  so  much  discus- 
sion over  convoys,  I  wonder  If  It  Is  generally 
realized  that  without  any  authority  from  the 
Congress,  and  in  time  of  peace,  President  Bu- 
chanan, who  usually  took  a  narrow  view  of 
the  powers  of  his  office,  nevertheless  ordered 
a  naval  force  to  Cuba  "to  protect  all  vessels 
of  the  United  States  on  the  high  seas  from 
search  or  detention  by  the  vessels  of  war  of 
any  other  nation." 


As  you  all  know,  the  most  recent  exampli 
of  the  use  of  this  impressive  power  of  the 
President  is  the  Executive  order  In  which 
President  Roosevelt  directed  Secretary  of  War 
Stimson  to  take  over  and  operate  the  North 
American  Aviation  Co.  plant  and  produce  the 
aircraft  called  for  by  Its  contracts  with  the 
United  States. 

Not  far  from  here,  on  a  hillside  near  the 
vUlage  of  Lake  Placid,  Jonn  Brown  Is  burled. 
His  grave  reminds  us  of  the  fight  to  free  the 
slaves.  It  18  well  to  remember  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  Justified  his  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion liberating  slaves  in  the  States  In  re- 
bellion on  the  ground  it  was  within  his  au- 
thority as  Commander  in  Chief.  When  he 
was  attacked  for  usurping  u  power  he  did  not 
possess    Lincoln  replied: 

"You  say  It  Is  unconstitutional.  I  think 
differently  I  think  the  Constitution  Invests 
its  Commander  in  Chief  with  the  law  of  war 
In  time  of  war.  The  most  that  can  be  said, 
if  so  much.  Is  that  slaves  are  property.  Is 
there,  has  there  ever  been  any  question  that 
by  the  law  of  war,  property  both  of  enemies 
and  friends,  may  be  taken  when  needed? 
And  is  It  not  needed  whenever  taking  It  helps 
us  or  hurts  the  enemy?" 

A  President  possessed  of  determination  to 
preserve  democratic  processes  must  employ 
all  his  powers  with  the  boldness  of  a  war 
executive  in  a  period  of  national  danger  and 
unlimited  emergency 

n.   POWERS   TO   CONTBOL   FOREIGN    AFTAIRS 

The  President's  powers  as  Commander  in 
Chief  are,  however,  no  more  Impressive  than 
his  powers  to  control  foreign  affairs. 

In  1800  John  Marshall,  who  was  then  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
said: 

"The  President  is  the  sole  organ  of  the 
Nation  in  its  external  relations,  and  its  sole 
representative  with  foreign  nations." 

The  Constitution  vests  in  the  President  the 
appointment  of  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
consuls  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. However,  since  Washington's  time  the 
President  has  designated  special  or  private 
agents  to  ccurry  on  diplomatic  functions  with- 
out consulting  the  Senate.  Thus,  Washing- 
ton employed  Gouverneur  Morris  to  confer 
with  the  British  Government  concerning  its 
further  performance  of  Its  obligations  under 
the  treaty  of  peace,  anj  Andrew  Jackson 
sent  a  special  commission  to  Turkey.  The 
activities  of  Colonel  House  on  behalf  of  Pres- 
ident WUson  and  of  Norman  Davis  on  behalf 
of  President  Roosevelt  are  matters  of  com- 
mon knowledge. 

Although  the  Constitution  also  vests  In  the 
President  power  to  make  treaties,  with  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  he 
alone  negotiates  them. 

The  Constitution  is  silent  on  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  make  International  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  It  does,  however,  dis- 
tinguish between  treaties  and  agreements. 
It  prohibits  the  States  from  making  any 
treaty  with  foreign  governments,  although  It 
authorizes  the  States  to  make  agreements 
with  foreign  governments  with  the  consent 
of  the  Congress. 

It  is  frequently  difflcvUt  to  distinguish  In 
nature  or  Importance  between  a  treaty  and 
an  Executive  agreement.  But  the  power  to 
enter  Into  Important  international  engage- 
ments without  the  consent  of  the  Senate  has 
been  asserted  by  several  Presidents  and  Is  now 
well  established. 

This  power  to  make  Executive  agreements 
arises  not  only  from  the  President's  control 
over  foreign  affairs,  but  also  from  his  military 
powers,  and  those  great  residual  powers  which 
Inhere  In  the  President  as  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  Nation. 

The  Rush-Bagot  Convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which 
limited  the  naval  armaments  of  both  coun- 
tries on  the  Great  Lakes,  was  entered  Into  by 
the  mere  exchange  of  notes  In  1817  and  was 
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In  a  democracy,  where  a  multitude  of  peo- 
ple exercise  in  person  the  legislative  func- 
tions, and  are  continually  exposed,  by  their 


tlcipatlng  in  an  Independance  Day  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 
On  that  occasion  I  paid  tribute  to  the 


9    V     -1_...1J 


shortly  before  his  death.  For  a  long  time  his 
grave  was  iwiknown  and  unmarked.  A  local 
citizen  interested  himself,  and  after  years  of 
research  finally  discovered  (by  the  preserva- 
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not   submitted    as   a   formal   treaty    to   the 
Senate  until  a  year  later.  • 

Similarly,  between  1882  and  1896.  Executive 
agreements  were  entered  Into  whereby  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  undertook  to  per- 
mit the  regular  troops  of  each  country  to 
cross  the  boundary  line  of  the  other  when  in 
pursuit  of  Indians. 

The  Important  Executive  agreement  pro- 
viding for  the  open  door  In  China  and  the 
Lansing-Ishil  Agreement,  recognizing  special 
Interests  by  Japan  In  China,  were  neither 
previously  authorized  by  the  Congress  nor 
subsequently  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification. 

The  so-called  gentlemen's  agreement  re- 
lating to  Japanese  Immigration  into  the 
United  States  provided  a  friendly  and  satis- 
factory solution  of  a  most  vexatious  problem 
without  formal  action  by  the  Senate  or  the 
Congress.  In  fact,  It  Is  now  generally  agreed 
that  this  happy  solution  was  vitiated  by  the 
action  of  the  Congress  In  passing  the  Jap- 
anese Exclusion  Act. 

Even  the  substance  of  an  unrttlfied  treaty 
may  be  included  In  an  Executive  agreement 
and  the  agreement  performed,  regardless  of 
ratification  by  the  Sena1«.  Thus,  after  the 
bloody  disturbances  In  1905  throughout  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
proposed  that  the  United  States  should  col- 
lect Dominican  customs  and  allocate  part 
of  the  receipts  for  payment  of  Dominican 
debts  and  the  rest  for  the  Dominican  ex- 
penses. He  submitted  a  treaty  embodying 
this  proposal  to  the  Senate,  but  after  a  long 
debate  the  Senate  adjourned  without  ratify- 
ing it. 

The  President  then  Included  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  In  an  Executive  agreement,  and  for 
28  months  the  program  continued  In  opera- 
tion under  that  agreement.  Later  this 
precedent  was  followed  in  Executive  agree- 
ments with  other  Latin  American  countries 
and  in  Liberia. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Litvinoff  Agreement, 
by  which  the  Soviet  Government  assigned  to 
the  United  SUtes  all  Its  claims  against  Amer- 
ican nationals  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  be  fully  warranted 
under  the  Constitutiom 

The  recent  acquisition  by  President  Roose- 
velt of  naval  and  air  bases  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  In  exchange  for  60  destroyers 
could  be  Justified  not  only  on  the  basis  of 
power  delegated  to  the  President  by  statute, 
but  also  on  the  basis  of  his  constitutional 
powers,  either  as  Commander  in  Chief,  or  as 
the  official  charged  with  the  control  of  for- 
eign relations. 

In  fact.  Attorney  General  Jackson  In  his 
opinion  advising  the  President  that  the  ac- 
quisition was  authorized,  rested  Its  validity 
partly  on  the  President's  power  over  foreign 
relations  and  cited  as  authoritative  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Curtlss- 
Wrlght  case.  In  that  case  Mr.  Justice  Suther- 
land said: 

"It  Is  Important  to  bear  In  mind  that  we 
are  here  dealing  not  alone  with  an  authority 
vested  In  the  President  by  an  exertion  of 
legislative  power  but  with  such  an  authority 
plus  the  very  delicate,  plenary,  and  ex- 
clusive power  of  the  President  as  the  sole 
organ  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the  field 
of  International  relations — a  power  which 
doec  not  require  as  a  basis  for  its  exercise  an 
act  of  Congress,  but  which,  of  course,  like 
every  other  governmental  power,  must  be 
exercised  In  subordination  to  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Constitution." 

It  Is  Important  In  this  connection  to  em- 
phasize again  what  Justice  Sutherland  as- 
serted earlier  In  this  opinion,  namely,  that 
although  the  Federal  Government  has  onlv 
enumerated  powers  in  respect  of  domestic 
affairs,  its  powers  of  external  sovereignty  do 
not  depend  upon  the  affirmative  grants  of  the 
Constitution.  The  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  over  foreign  relations  which  are 
not  otherwise  defined  or  allocated  In  the 
Constitution  are  for  the  President  to  exercise. 
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Certainly,  the  Congress,  the  limits  of  whose 
authority  are  set  forth  in  the  Constitution,  Is 
not  the  proper  body  to  exercise  such  powers. 
"The  transaction  of  business  with  foreign  na- 
tions," said  Jefferson,  "is  Executive  alto- 
gether." 

This  residual  power  over  foreign  relations 
vested  in  the  President  is  closely  related  to 
his  residual  power  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
Union. 

m.   RESmXTAL    POWERS    TO    PROTECT    THE    tTNlON 

Speaking  before  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation at  Saratoga  Springs  In  the  summer 
of  1917,  Charles  Evans  Hughes  pointed  out 
that  "the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not 
contrive  an  impjosing  spectacle  of  impotency. 
•  •  •  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law 
of  national  life  and  the  Constitution  itself 
provides  the  necessary  powers  in  order  to  de- 
fend and  presene  the  United  States." 

It  Is  true  that  at  the  time  of  the  drafting 
of  the  Constitution  many  persons  were  fear- 
ful of  a  strong  Executive.  This  attliude  grew 
mainly  from  the  fear  that  such  an  establish- 
ment might  develop  into  monarchy. 

Notwithstanding  this  fear  that  the  Presi- 
dential chair  might  be  converted  into  a 
kingly  throne,  the  framers  recognized  that  a 
republic  cannot  long  exist  without  great 
powers  in  a  Chief  Executive. 

The  Idea  that  a  vigorous  Executive  is  In- 
consistent with  the  genius  of  representative 
government  was  emphatically  repudiated  by 
Hamilton.  Urging  the  necessity  of  conferring 
adequate  power  upon  the  President,  Hamilton 
wrote  in  the  Federalist: 

"Energy  in  the  Executive  Is  a  leading 
character  In  the  definition  of  good  govern- 
ment. It  is  essential  to  the  protection  of  the 
community  against  foreign  attacks;  U  is  not 
less  essential  to  the  steady  administration  of 
the  laws;  to  the  protection  of  property 
against  those  Irregular  and  high-handed  com- 
binations which  sometimes  interrupt  the  or- 
dinary course  of  Justice;  to  the  security 
of  liberty  against  the  enterprises  and 
assaults  of  ambition,  of  faction,  and  of 
anarchy.     •     •     • 

"A  feeble  Executive  Implies  feeble  execu- 
tion of  the  Government.  A  feeble  execution 
is  but  another  phrase  for  a  bad  execution; 
and  a  government  Ill-executed,  whatever  It 
may  be  In  theory,  must  be.  In  practice,  a  bad 
government." 

The  power  which  has  been  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Government  Is  exercised  through  the 
three  great  coordinate  branches — the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  the  courts.  Legisla- 
tive powers  are  vested  In  the  Congress  by  the 
first  section  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution, 
and  It  Is  noteworthy  that  It  has  no  powers 
other  than  those  entunerated  In  that  article. 
The  exact  language  Is :  "All  legislative  powers 
herein  granted  shall  be  vested  In  a  Congress." 
Similarly,  article  ni  of  the  Constitution 
carefvilly  limits  the  grant  of  power  to  the 
Federal  Judiciary. 

When,  however,  we  ttim  to  the  grant  of 
power  to  the  Executive  under  article  n  of 
the  Constitution  we  find  that  there  Is  no 
similar  restriction  on  the  executive  power 
vested  In  the  President. 

The  exact  language  of  the  Constitution  Is: 
"The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  In  a 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

Hence  it  Is  manifest  that  so  much  of  the 
power  of  the  United  States  not  enumerated 
In  the  grant  to  the  Congrets  or  not  Included 
In  the  defined  extent  of  the  Judicial  power  Is 
vested  In  the  President.  In  other  words,  the 
President  Is  the  repository  of  the  residual 
Federal  power. 

This  doctrine  Is  not  new.  In  the  first  of 
his  Paclficus  Papers,  which  appeared  on  June 
29,  1793,  Hamilton  defended  the  right  of  the 
President  to  issue  a  neutrality  proclamation 
with  respect  to  the  war  between  France  and 
England.  It  may  seem  surprising  in  some 
quarters  that  the  Issuance  of  this  first  neu- 
trality proclamation  brought  down  on  the 
head  of  George  Washington  untold  abuse  and 
bitter  charges  of  usurpation  and  dictatorship. 


Hamilton,  however,  found  power  to  Issue 
the  proclamation  in  the  President's  residual 
authority.  The  right  to  remain  neutral,  be- 
ing a  recognized  attribute  of  Federal  sover- 
eignty, there  remained  only  the  question: 
What  branch  of  the  Government  should  make 
the  proclamation?  It  was  obvious  that  such 
action  did  not  fall  within  the  province  of  the 
Judiciary.  Nor  did  the  powers  of  Congress 
as  enimierated  In  the  Constitution  cover  the 
situation. 

"A  correct  mind,"  said  Hamilton,  "will  dis- 
cern at  once  that  It  can  belong  neither  to  the 
legislative  nor  Judicial  department,  and  there- 
fore, of  course,  must  belong  to  the  Executive." 
This  residual  power  Is  particularly  Impor- 
tant In  times  when  the  safety  of  the  whole 
Nation  Is  threatened. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  recognized  the  ex- 
istence of  the  power  of  national  self-preser- 
vation in  the  early  case  of  Cohens  v.  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Supreme  Cotirt  later  reiterated 
this  position  In  the  Secojid  Legal  Tender 
cases. 

The  very  forr.  of  oath  set  forth  In  the 
Constitution  lAder  which  the  President 
swears  that  he  will  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  SUtes  supports  this 
view.  The  Constitution  did  not  contemplate 
Imposing  on  the  Piesldent  a  duty  and  simul- 
Uneously  withholding  from  him  the  means 
and  the  powers  with  which  to  perform  that 
duty. 

Our  great  Presidents  have  never  heslUted 
to  do  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union.  Abraham  Lincoln,  on 
taking  office,  was  suddenly  confronted  with 
s  rebellion  that  threatened  to  disrupt  the 
whole  Union.  Congress  was  not  In  session. 
Immediate  action  was  necessary. 

Abraham  Lincoln  took  that  action.  By 
Executive  order  of  April  25,  1861,  the  Presi- 
dent directed  that.  If  the  Maryland  Legis- 
lature should  take  action  to  arm  the  people 
of  that  SUte  against  the  United  SUtes, 
prompt  and  efficient  steps  to  counteract  such 
action  would  be  taken,  even  to  the  bom- 
bardment of  Maryland  cities. 

By  proclamation  of  May  3,  1861,  President 
Lincoln  Increased  the  Regular  Army  by  adding 
22,714  officers  and  men.  He  Increased  the 
Navy  by  directing  the  enlistment  of  18,000 
men. 

He  ordered  $2,000,000  to  be  advanced  out 
of  the  Treasury,  without  security,  and  paid  to 
persons  whom  Congress  had  not  authorized 
to  receive  it. 

And  be  suspended  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  When  what  Lincoln  had  done  was 
atUcked  as  tuauthorlzed,  he  made  his  classic 
reply: 

"Are  all  the  laws  but  one  to  go  unexecuted, 
and  the  Government  Itself  to  go  to  pieces  lest 
that  one  be  violated?  Even  in  such  a  case. 
would  not  the  official  oath  be  broken  If  the 
Government  should  be  overthrown  when  It 
was  believed  that  disregarding  the  single  law 
would  tend  to  preserve  It?" 

Lincoln,  like  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, was  well  aware  of  the  dangers  Inherent 
In  a  weak  Executive.  The  framers  did  not 
want  to  see  the  history  of  SUte  governmenU 
during  the  critical  years  repeat  Itself  In  the 
new  Federal  Government.  Governors  had 
been  reduced  to  legislative  puppets;  Judges 
had  been  made  dependent  upon  legislators 
for  their  subsistence  In  office;  and  civil  rights, 
such  as  trial  by  Jury,  had  been  extensively 
violated. 

"One  hundred  and  seventy-three  despoU 
would  surely  be  as  oppressive  as  one,"  wrote 
Madison,  gravely  dist.urt)ed  by  developments. 
That  great  believer  in  democratic  rule  by  the 
people  spoke  the  thoughts  of  the  framers 
when  he  wrote  In  The  Federalist : 

"In  a  government  where  ntimerous  and 
extensive  prerogatives  are  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  hereditary  monarch,  the  Executive  de- 
partment Is  very  Justly  regarded  as  the  source 
of  danger,  and  watched  with  all  the  Jealousy 
which  a  zeal  for  liberty  ought  to  inspire. 
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The  Marine  Corps  is  now  being  rapidly  ex- 
panded In  order  to  meet  the  requlremenU  of 
our  two-ocean  Navy  fleet.  The  age  limit  for 
first  enlistment  has  been  reduced  to  17  years. 

Kyi4-   wknrA   Imn/^rfonf   fKan    ocTA    ara    tHo   mnrfil 


The  fact  that  we  honor  him  Is  due  to  hla 
having  been  a  man  of  character  and  of  disci- 
pline. Of  these  two.  It  Is  my  privilege  to 
speak  before  you  today  as  an  officer  of  the 
rinitPrt   Rtntps  Marine  Coms    BDeaklne  from 


to  yotir  distinguished  leader.  Doctor  Town- 
send.  He,  above  all  men,  has  brought  to  the 
attention  of  all  America  the  problem  of  old 
age,  and  he  has  submitted  through  H.  R.  1036 
the  only  national  plan  to  take  care  of  that 


•nd  MwntUl  part  In  tb«  definition  of 
BweutlTC  authority." 
"XlM  direction  of  the  common  ttrength" — 
that  la  an  important  concept.    It  proves  tnat, 
tn  tbe  eighteenth  oentxu-y,  Btateemen 
flrtt.  that  tha  waging  c<  ma  not 


chanan,  who  usually  took  a  narrow  view  of 
the  powers  of  his  office,  nevertheless  ordered 
a  naval  force  to  Cuba  "to  protect  all  vessels 
of  the  United  States  en  the  high  seas  from 
aearch  or  detention  by  the  vessels  of  war  of 
any  other  nation." 


AW&   Adrfk^  v>  %*  va  T  V 


of  the  Nation. 

The  Rush-Bagot  Convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which 
limited  the  naval  armaments  of  both  coun- 
tries on  the  Great  Lakes,  was  entered  into  by 
the  mere  exchange  of  notes  In  1817  and  was 
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In  a  democracy,  where  a  multitude  of  peo- 
ple exercise  In  person  the  legislative  func- 
tions, and  are  continually  exposed,  by  their 
Incapacity  for  regular  deliberation  and  con- 
certed measures,  to  the  ambitious  Intrigues 
ol  their  executive  magistrates,  tyranny  may 
well  be  apprehended  on  some  favorable 
emergency,  to  start  up  In  the  same  quarter. 
But  In  a  representative  republic,  where  the 
executive  magistracy  Is  carefully  limited, 
both  In  the  extent  and  the  duration  of  its 
power:  and  where  the  legislative  power  Is 
exercised  by  an  assembly,  which  is  inspired, 
by  a  supposed  Influence  over  the  people,  with 
an  Intrepid  confidence  In  Its  own  strength; 
which  is  sufficiently  numerous  to  feel  all  the 
passions  which  actuate  a  multitude,  yet  not 
so  numerous  as  to  be  incapable  of  pursuing 
the  objects  of  Its  passions,  by  means  which 
reason  prescribes.  It  is  against  the  enterpris- 
ing ambition  of  this  department  that  the 
people  ought  to  indulge  all  their  Jealousy  and 
exhaust  all  their  precautions." 

In  countries  like  Prance  the  subjection  of 
the  executive  to  a  legislature  torn  by  fac- 
tion and  given  to  intrigue  and  petty  political 
bickering  made  a  mockery  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment. A  government  whiclj  cannot  gov- 
ern, which  even  in  normal  times  cannot  cope 
with  the  complex  problems  of  modem  indus- 
trial society.  Is  a  push-over  for  dictators  In 
time  of  crisis. 

It  was  not  becatise  the  executive  was  too 
strong  In  Germany,  Italy.  Prance,  and  Spain 
that  these  countries  succumbed  to  dictator- 
ship. 

On  the  contrary,  It  was  because  the  execu- 
tive was  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  pup- 
pet of  the  legislature. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  heroic  resistance 
of  the  English  people  during  the  present  war 
has  bMn  made  possible  In  no  small  degree  by 
the  powers  which  have  t)een  conferred  upon 
tit  Prima  Minister  and  his  cabinet. 

In  every  time  of  great  national  emer- 
gency which  calls  for  dynamic  and  coura- 
geous leadership  there  are  always  those  who 
pretend  to  see  In  such  leadership  the  threat 
Of  dictatorship.  Fortunately  for  us  these 
timid  souls  are  In  a  minority  now,  as  they 
were  in  the  days  of  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson. Jaekson.  Lincoln,  and  Wilson. 

The  "last  frontier  of  democracy"  Is  even 
now  at  the  English  Channel.  We  in  the 
United  States  have  constituted  ourselves  the 
arsenal  for  the  defense  of  that  frontier. 
Fancied  fears  of  dictatorship  at  home  should 
not  blind  us  to  the  real  threat  arising  from 
the  upsurge  of  tyranny  abroad. 

We  lawyers  have  a  peculiar  responsibility 
to  avoid  the  kind  of  distortion  which  repre- 
sents the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  national 
self-preservation  by  the  President  as  a  threat 
to  our  democracy.  The  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution were  not  unmindful  of  the  dangers 
this  Nation  would  encounter  In  the  unfold- 
ing future.  But  they  had  the  faith  and  vis- 
ton  to  see  that  the  power  to  govern  in  the 
hards  of  a  responsible  Executive  was  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  stirvlval.  It  is  for  us  to  show 
the  same  faith  and  the  same  vision  today. 


Umktd  States  Marine  Corps 


Thursday.  July  10. 1941 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


INDEPENDENCE   DAT   ADDRESS   OF   HON. 
DAVID  I.  WALSH.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  WALSH.    Mr.  President,  on  July 
4  I  bad  the  privilege  and  honor  in  par- 


ticipating in  an  Independance  Day  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 
On  that  occasion  I  paid  tribute  to  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  the  speech  Inserted  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

When  I  was  a  youth  and  stood  along  the 
line  of  march  to  view  an  occasional  military 
parade,  I  noted  that  as  the  sailors  of  the 
Navy  and  the  soldiers  of  the  National  Guard 
and  Regular  Army  passed  by.  an  expectant 
murmur  among  the  spectators  arose.  "Whsre 
are  the  marines?"  "Where  are  the  marines?" 
Later  came  whispers  of  exultation— "Here 
they  come."     "Here  they  come." 

To  this  very  day  I  have  observed  this  same 
attitude  upon  the  part  of  cur  people  who 
line  the  sidewalks  along  our  public  streets 
to  witness  parades  In  which  cur  military  or- 
ganizations participate.  At  first  I  did  uct 
understand  the  full  purport  of  these  expres- 
■iions  of  special  Interest  in  the  marines.  Now. 
I  know  that  it  was  tho  people's  admlia- 
tion  for  their  attractive  well-fitted  uniforms, 
their  fine  phj-slque.  and  their  Impressive  and 
snappy  military  bearing  which  represents  the 
acme  of  perfection  in  military  training  and 
appearance. 

I  observed  more  than  public  admiration 
for  the  martial  swing  of  our  manly  looking 
marines.  I  sensed  a  real  affection  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  lor  them.  The 
enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  Army 
are  appreciated  by  all  Americans  and  we 
are  proud  of  them,  but  somehow  the  marines 
seem  to  catch  the  fancy  of  the  American 
people  and  to  command  a  Special  affection. 
It  is  the  history  of  the  United  States  Ma- 
rine Corps  from  the  days  of  the  Revolution 
to  this  very  hour,  outranking  as  it  does, 
the  thrills  of  fiction.  That  Is  the  explana- 
tion. They — the  marines — have  typified  In 
all  our  history  the  appropriateness  of  their 
motto.  'Semper  Fidells"— "Always  Faithful." 
No  structure  is  stronger  than  its  founda- 
tions and  in  the  foundation  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  lies  a  cemented  host 
of  traditions  deeply  entrenched  in  the  soil  of 
the  United  States — traditions  not  developed 
by  orators  or  propagandists,  but  earned  In  the 
past  by  the  Corps  on  the  blood-sosked  fields 
of  battle:  and  by  faithful  service  to  the 
Nation  for  more  than  165  years. 

Tradition  demands  a  high  physical  stand- 
ard for  marines.  They  must  be  prepared  to 
display  the  quality  of  physical  endurance  in 
the  performance  cf  their  varied  duties,  as  well 
as  on  the  athletic  field.  They  must  exemplify 
neatness  and  cleanliness,  together  with  mili- 
tary bearing  and  smartness  on  the  quarter 
deck,  parade  ground,  and  in  the  field.  I  said 
their  mUltary  bearing  commands  respect.  So 
does  their  marksmanship.  For  they  are  ready 
to  shoot  straight  should  the  occasion  demand 
It.  You  must  have  often  noted  that  when 
perfect  marksmanship  is  lllu.strated,  the  gun 
Is  always  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  marine. 
Every  marine  Is  taught  to  respect  high 
moral  qualities  and  to  emulate  the  examples 
of  trustworthiness,  courage,  faithfulness,  and 
self-sacrifice  cf  those  who  have  gone  before 
them.  From  the  achievements  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  Marine  Corps  he  is  taught  to 
gather  strength  of  character  and  to  be  worthy 
always  of  being  called  a  marine. 

About  a  year  ago  I  was  Invited  to  deliver  a 
brief  address  at  the  erection  of  a  simple  tablet 
over  the  grave  cf  a  marine  who  was  killed  at 
Harpers  Ferry  in  the  historic  John  Brown's 
raid.  Incidentally,  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  It  was  the  marines  that  went  out  from 
the  navy  yard  at  Washington  who  captured 
John  Brown.  I  became  deeply  interested  in 
the  idea  that  the  little  community  at  Har- 
pers Ferry  were  to  erect  a  small  monument 
to  a  forgotten  and  unknown  marine  hero  I 
learned  that  the  only  one  marine  killed  in 
that  skirmish  was  a  lonely  immigrant  boy 
who  enlisted  In  the  marines  at  19  years  of  age. 


shortly  before  his  death.  For  a  long  time  his 
grave  was  i^iknown  and  unmarked.  A  local 
citizen  interested  himself,  and  after  years  of 
research  finally  discovered  (by  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  buttons  on  the  uniform  the 
marines  then  wore)  the  grave  of  Luke  Qulnn, 
the  unknown  marine  hero  of  Harpers  Ferry. 
He  had  no  known  relatives.  He  had  come  to 
America  like  mUUons  of  others  who  fled  from 
Europe  to  America  to  enjoy  the  priceless  op- 
portunity of  being  free  from  poverty  and 
oppression,  and  to  enjoy  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  In  this  free  land. 

This  story  Illustrates  the  type  and  caliber 
of  those  who  enlist  In  our  marines.  They 
are  descendants  of  every  race,  representative 
of  every  creed,  and  from  every  section  of  our 
country.    They  are  typical  Americans. 

The  esprit  de  corps  of  the  marines  Is  su- 
perb, their  loyalty  adamant.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  boys  like  Qulnn  at  Harpers 
Ferry  have  come  and  gone,  their  services 
unsung,  but  they  have  Imbedded  into  the 
hearts  of  all  Americans  a  deep  and  lasting 
affection  for  our  marines. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  something 
of  the  numerous  duties  performed  by  the 
marines.  First  of  all,  they  are  a  component 
part  of  the  United  States  Navy,  their  chief 
and  outstanding  duty  is  on  board  our  naval 
vessels,  accompanying  them  in  their  attacks 
at  sea,  and  when  the  Navy  has  successfully 
bombarded  an  enemy  shore  the  marines  leave 
the  naval  vessels  and  go  ashore  to  seize  and 
protect  advanced  bases  for  our  Navy  and  our 
Army. 

Leaving  the  ships  they  have  guarded  at 
sea,  they  proceed  directly  into  the  difficult, 
hazardous,  and  extremely  dangerous  task  of 
placing  in  subjection  and  under  control  a 
hostile  population  in  a  foreign  land.  They 
are  the  first  to  land  bearing  the  flag  of  our 
country.  Inspired  with  the  courage  that  haa 
characterized  the  marines  in  all  its  under- 
takings. I  like  to  believe  also  that  they  are 
strengthened  in  their  purpose  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  what  the  unstained  flag  of  our  coun- 
try represents  to  humanity.  In  these  opera- 
tions they  are  not  only  subjected  to  military 
opposition,  but  also  to  ambush  attacks  from 
civilians  and  unsympathetic  forces  who  are 
not  a  part  of  the  enemy  military  organiza- 
tion. 

Tonight  on  every  battleship,  cruiser,  and 
aircraft  in  the  United  States  Navy,  in  Hono- 
lulu, the  Philippines,  and  the  waters  of 
China,  in  every  sea  where  our  naval  vessels 
are  stationed  there  is  a  detachment  of  ma- 
rines, who,  in  addition  to  performing  regular 
guard  duties  aboard  ship,  furnish  the  gun 
crews  of  the  secondary  battery  and  antiair- 
craft g'  ns,  as  well  as  providing  a  nucleus  for 
the  landing-force  organizations.  It  is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  all  antiaircrsift  firing 
from  naval  vessels  is  done  by  the  marines 
at  sea. 

It  will  surprise  many  Americans  to  know 
that  the  Marine  Corps  has  in  It  almost  every 
feature  of  an  army  organization.  It  has  air- 
plane and  parachute-Jvmiping  units,  field 
artillery,  chemical  companies,  tank  com- 
panies, communication  units,  engineering  de- 
tachments, and  the  regular  Infantry  regi- 
ments. The  present  personnel  of  the  Marine 
Corps  is  50,908.  about  1  marins  for  every  5 
enlisted  men  in  the  Regular  Navy,  and  the 
objective  of  our  Government  at  the  present 
time  is  to  enlarge  it  to  75.000,  with  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  Navy  personnel. 

Marines  are  popularly  known  as  soldiers  of 
the  sea  and  also  among  themselves  as 
"leathernecks."  This  word  has  come  down 
from  colonial  days,  when  marines  'wore  a 
leather  stock  about  their  necks  as  a  brace  to 
hold  up  tht  standing  collar  of  the  uniform, 
which  served  the  purpose  of  correct  military 
bearing  by  holding  the  chin  up. 

If  all  our  people  would  read  the  history  of 
this  splendid  corps,  which  time  prevents  me 
from  detailing,  there  would  be  fewer  Ameri- 
cans listening  to  soap-box  agitators  and  sub- 
versive propagandists. 


aiinougn  vuc  rcviciBi  ..^v,»»..»."»~"-  — — 

enumerated  powers  In  respect  of  domestic 
affairs.  Its  powers  of  external  sovereignty  do 
not  depend  upon  the  affirmative  grants  of  the 
Constitution.  The  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  over  foreign  relaUons  which  are 
not  otherwise  defined  or  allocated  In  the 
Ctonstitution  are  for  the  President  to  exercise. 

Lxxxvn— App. — ail 


President  to  Issue  a  neutrality  proclamation 
with  respect  to  the  war  between  Prance  and 
England.  It  may  seem  stirprlslng  In  some 
quarters  that  the  Issuance  of  this  first  neu- 
trality proclamation  brought  down  on  the 
head  of  George  Washington  untold  abuse  and 
bitter  charges  of  unizpation  and  dictatorship. 


when  he  wrote  in  i  ne  r-eaeraiisi . 

"In  a  goverrmient  where  numerous  and 
extensive  prerogatives  are  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  hereditary  monarch,  the  Executive  de- 
partment is  very  Justly  regarded  as  the  source 
of  danger,  and  watched  with  all  the  Jealousy 
which  a  seal  lor  liberty  ought  to  Inspire. 
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The  Marine  Corps  Is  now  being  rapidly  ex- 
panded in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
our  two-ocean  Navy  flieet.  The  age  limit  for 
first  enlistment  has  been  reduced  to  17  years, 
but  more  important  than  age  are  the  moral, 
mental,  and  physical  requirements. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  Is  composed  of  American 
youths  of  whom  the  men  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  whose 
memories  we  especially  honor  today,  would 
have  been  proud,  for  they  exemplify  every- 
thing that  is  good,  clean,  healthy,  and  fear- 
less in  American  youth- 
Young  men  of  the  Imarines.  wherever  you 
are  on  duty  tonight  j  throughout  the  wide 
world,  we  salute  you.  We  are  grateful  to  you 
and  proud  of  you.  Americans  know  they  are 
safe  and  secvire  even  in  this  mad-war-rldden 
world  as  long  as  the  marines  live  up — and, 
speaking  from  personial  knowelge,  none  are 
exemplifying  It  more  than  the  marines  of 
today — to  their  noble  traditions  and  their 
motto,  "Semper  fidells"— always  faithful. 


Tribute  to  Private  Luke  Quinn,  Uoited 
States  Marine  Corps 


EXTENSION  pP  REMARKS 

HON.  DAVtD  I.  WALSH 

1      

or  MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  July  10. 1941 


ADDRESS  OP  LT.  JOHN  8.  OLDFIELD, 
UNITED  STATES  MARINE  CORPS,  AT 
HARPERS  FERRY,  MAY  5,  1940 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
address  which  I  delivered  in  tribute  to 
the  United  States  ^rine  Corps  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  I  relferred  to  a  monument 
which  was  dedicated  at  Harpers  Ferry 
on  May  5,  1940,  iin  honor  of  a  young 
marine.  Private  Luke  Qulnn,  whose  body 
was  found  after  many  years,  the  monu- 
ment having  been  erected  by  the  people 
of  that  locality.  On  that  occasion,  at  my 
request,  Lt.  John  Oldfleld,  of  the  United 
States  Marines,  represented  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  paid  a  tribute  to  the  young 
marine,  whose  bod|y  had  been  found.  I 
ask  that  the  tribute  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  pleased  to  participate  In  these  exer- 
cises as  a  junior  ofBcer  In  the  Marine  Corps 
assigned  to  this  duty  by  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps  upon  the  request  of  United 
States  Senator  David  I.  Walsh,  who  unlor- 
tunately.  Is  unable  to  be  present  today. 

In  reviewing  the  life  of  Private  Luke  Qulnn 
of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  one  Is 
instinctively  Impressed  with  the  great  con- 
tribution that  foreign-born  American  citi- 
zens and  the  men  of  all  religious  faiths,  have 
rendered  to  the  military  service  of  our  coun- 
try. He  was  an  Immigrant,  coming  to  this 
country  from  Ireland  at  the  age  of  9  and 
waa  only  20  years  of  age  when  he  enlisted. 
Whether  or  not  his  parents  were  in  America 
is  unknown;  his  trials  and  loneliness  as  a 
poor  immigrant  boy  wUl  never  be  recorded, 
but  we  do  know  he  possessed  that  American 
patriotic  spirit  that  prompted  him  to  desire 
to  serve  his  adopted  country  by  Joining  the 
Marine  Corps. 


The  fact  that  we  honor  him  Is  due  to  his 
having  been  a  man  of  character  and  of  disci- 
pline. Of  these  two.  it  is  my  privilege  to 
speak  before  you  today  as  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  speaking  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  necessity  of  discipline. 
I  feel  proud  to  mention  the  very  word  "disci- 
pline," for  never  In  the  history  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  has  there  been  a  breach  of  disci- 
pline. Discipline  is  the  very  foundation  of 
a  well-ordered  life.  I  do  not  mean  mere 
physical  discipline;  the  men  of  Sparta  had 
that.  Their  historical  failure  attests  the 
weakness  that  must  result  from  eliminating 
the  discipline  of  a  mental  and  moral  nature. 
I  do  not  mean  mental  discipline  alone.  The 
untimely  death  of  Lord  Byron,  the  poet, 
forcefully  Illustrates  the  necessity  for  physi- 
cal discipline.    There  must  be  a  balance. 

Discipline  itself  has  been  defined  as  the 
treatment  suited  to  a  disciple  or  learner; 
educaUon,  training,  drill.  It  is  developed  by 
Instruction  and  exercise.  It  Is  an  intangible 
thing.  It  becomes  tangible  only  when  found 
In  man.  for  only  In  man  is  there  a  proper 
evaluation  of  discipline  both  physical  and 
spiritual— the  latter  including  mental  tnd 
moral  discipline. 

Private  f^uinn  must  have  been  such  a  man. 
His  service  record  Indicates  such.  Physically 
he  had  the  strength  to  perform  his  duties. 
Mentally  he  had  the  Intellect  and  memory 
for  the  proper  execution  of  commands. 
Morally  he  had  the  strength  of  will  power,  as 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  was  mortally 
wounded. 

I  am  informed  he  was  ot  the  Catholic  faith. 
The  religious  man  is  of  special  value  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  soldier,  for  such  a  man  must 
be  a  man  of  discipline. 

It  is  fitting  that  at  this  historic  spot  where 
he  lost  his  life — his  grave — a  memorial  should 
be  erected.  It  Is  more  than  a  memorial  to 
Qulnn — it  Is  a  memorial  to  every  enlisted 
man  In  the  Marine  Corpts  and  always  will  be 
a  reminder  to  the  American  people  of  the 
spirit  that  continues  to  prompt  young  men, 
whether  born  in  America  of  so-cidled  Ameri- 
can stock,  or  of  foreign  birth,  to  serve  their 
country  even  to  the  point  of  being  willing  to 
lay  down  their  lives  for  it. 

The  members  of  the  Marine  Corps  are  hon- 
ored by  your  action  and  grateful  for  your 
remembrance  of  a  forgotten  marine  hero. 


Townsend  National  Convention  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  July  10. 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY,  OF 
WISCONSIN 


Mr.  WILEY,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  speech  I  delivered  in  Bvif- 
falo  on  July  2  before  the  Sixth  Townsend 
National  Convention  at  the  Buffalo  Me- 
morial Auditorium,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Challencxb  or  thx  Pbbent 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  friends.  It  Is  a  pleasure 
to  speak  to  this  fine  group  of  Americana  and 


to  your  distinguished  leader.  Doctor  Town- 
send.  He,  above  all  men.  has  brought  to  the 
attention  of  aU  America  the  problem  of  old 
age,  and  he  has  submitted  through  H.  R.  1034 
the  only  natlcnal  plan  to  toke  care  of  that 
problem. 

My  coUeague,  Feank  Kkets.  from  my  own 
State,  and  others  have  given  you  the  situa- 
tion in  Congress  as  far  as  It  relates  to  the 
proposed  legislation.  I  am  speaking  to  you 
on  the  subject  Challenges  of  the  Present. 

Unless  and  untU  these  challenges  which  I 
speak  about  are  met.  It  is  my  opinion  that  no 
solution  of  the  old-age  problem  will  be  put 
Into  effect  by  the  present  administration. 
In  other  .words.  America  must  be  kept  safe 
and  free  In  order  that  such  legislation  may 
be  considered  and  enacted. 

I  am  speaking  today  to  Americans.  We 
are  a  peculiar  people — a  people  set  apart. 
Our  parents,  or  in  some  instances  our  remote 
forbears,  came  to  America  and  became 
Americans.  They  anchored  their  roots  deep 
in  the  sou  of  this  great  land. 

They  left  the  old  lands,  for  many  reasons. 
Some  left  for  poUtlcal  reasons,  some  for 
religious  reasons,  others  for  economic  rea- 
sons. All  who  came  here  ?ooked  upon  thle 
as  the  land  of  promise.  They  found  here  a 
new  idea  of  life— of  government.  They 
found  a  new  concept  of  freedom  and  liberty 
and  equality  of  opportunity. 

Many  who  are  listening  to  me  are.  like 
myself,  children  of  Immigrants  from  Europe. 
Our  parents  were  grateful  for  the  political 
and  economic  freedom  that  they  found  here. 
Our  parents  felt  that  America  had  been  good 
to  them.  They  believed  in  ova  system  of 
life.  They  believed  that  this  country  was 
entitled  to  100-perccnt  loyalty,  from  all  of  Its 
sons  and  daughters,  and  they  felt  as  we 
feel  today,  that  most  of  the  political  thought 
of  Europe  has  nothing  of  value  for  us. 

THXSK  DAYS  PaSSXNT  GREAT  CHAIXJCNCIS 

These  are  anxious  days — difficult  da3r8. 
They  present  a  great  chaUenge  to  each  one 
of  us.  They  call  to  each  of  tis  for  sacrifice, 
balanced  Judgment,  and  common  sense. 

Before  this  war  started  In  Europe  we  had 
the  problem  of  balancing  our  Budget — of  a 
more  economic  distribution  so  that  agricul- 
ture would  get  a  more  equitable  share  of  the 
Nation's  income.  There  was  the  problem  of 
unemployment.  In  some  places  there  was  a 
need  for  seeing  that  a  living  wage  went  to 
labor.  There  was  the  great  problem  of  relief. 
There  was  the  economic  problem  of  men  and 
women  past  60  years  of  age.  many  of  whom 
had  made  a  great  contribution  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  life  of  the  Nation  and  who 
were  facing  want.  There  were  the  problems 
which  arose  out  of  unfair  trade  practices: 
there  was  the  problem  of  economic  barriers 
rising  between  States;  there  was  the  problem 
of  distribution  of  the  products  of  our  farms 
and  factories.  These  problems  haven't  been 
solved,  but  they  are  nor  part  of  a  great  new 
problem. 

This  problem  came  with  the  war.  With 
the  war  came  an  awakening  to  America  of 
the  dangers  to  our  way  of  life.  We  saw  other 
nations  go  down  before  the  might  of  the 
totalitarian  governments;  we  saw  great  peo- 
ples overrun  and  enslaved;  we  saw  solemn 
International  treaties  thrown  out  the  win- 
dow; we  witnessed  the  pledged  word  of 
nations  broken;  and  we  saw  hunger  and 
distress  and  pillage  sweep  over  Europe. 

We  saw  also  courage  reborn — we  saw  a 
new  technique  of  war  developed  by  the  Nazi 
government.  War  became  a  thing  of  ma- 
chines, flying  air  squadrons,  submarine 
sharks.  We  saw  dtles  destroyed  and  the 
whole  economic  and  political  life  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  globe  disarranged. 

Then  we  witnessed  In  our  own  land  a 
gradual  awakening  to  the  fact  that  we.  too, 
had  been  asleep  to  the  pending  dangers — 
we  had  become,  under  our  leadership,  smug 
and  complacent.  We  had  developed  a  great 
bureaucratic  form  of  government.    We  had 


Mr.  WALSH.    Mr.  President,  on  July 
4  I  bad  the  privilege  and  honor  in  par- 


learned  that  the  only  one  marine  killed  In 
that  skirmish  was  a  lonely  immigrant  boy 
who  enlisted  In  the  marine«  at  19  years  of  age. 


from  detailing,  there  would  be  fewer  Ameri- 
cans listening  to  soap-box  agitators  and  aub- 
verstve  propagandists. 
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permitted  leaden  to  create  classes  among 
us.  We  saw  the  rise  of  racketeera  In  and 
out  of  government. 

BSAUtnc  uvnfc  dxmakds  faith,  ntovsTST,  ami 
sAcuncs 

But.  thank  God,  we  are  getting  out  of  this 
condition  of  smugness  and  complacency — 
thU  rut  that  we  were  in.  We  are  living  more 
realistically.  We  are  developing  in  America 
a  rebirth  of  faith.  Industry,  and  aplrlt  of 
■acrlflce. 

Faith  la  the  thing.  Palth  In  our  own  land, 
faith  In  our  cltl»nry.  faith  In  America's 
future  and  In  America's  destiny  to  lead,  to 
grow,  to  solve  her  problems. 

Tea;  w«  are  a  pectiliar  breed— we  stem 
from  every  land  In  Europe,  but  we  are  not 
Britlah-Americans.  Scandinavian-Americans, 
German-Americans.  Italian-Americans,  Po- 
lish-Americana, etc.— We  are  Americans  with- 
out a  hyphen. 

Our  fathers  left  the  old  cotmtry  to  get  rid 
of  the  old  hatreds,  the  old  barriers,  ttt  old 
luniutlona,  and  we  who  were  bom  here  are 
called  upon  now  to  preserve  the  freedoma  and 
the  American  way  of  life  which  obtain  here — 
and  only  here. 

TbCM  great  freedoma  did  not  Just  happen, 
'fliey  are  the  result  of  sacrifice  for  a  thousand 
yeai-a.  and  as  we  wltnesa  Eiuope  we  know 
that  those  freedoms  csn  dlaappear  unless  the 
people  who  enjoy  th'^m  are  awake  and  are 
willing  to  aacrlflce  to  preserve  them. 

Tea,  faith  la  the  thing.  Faith  In  the  great 
source  of  life.  The  people  of  America  are 
turning  more  and  more  to  their  Ood  for  direc- 
tion and  guidanoo.  "Let  us  trust  in  the  Lord 
with  all  our  hearts.  Let  ua  cease  leaning 
unto  our  own  understandtng."  the  way  of 
bigotry,  selfishness,  and  intolerance.  "In 
all  our  ways  let  tis  acknowledge  Him  and  He 
will  direct  our  paths." 
om  roan  craixbwgs  is  to  suilo  trs  mokals 

or   OtTB   PBOPLC 

The  first  challenge  which  comes  to  us  ts 
to  build  ourselves  strong.  Let  \is  build  the 
morale  of  this  people.  Let  us  recognijte  that 
m  are  one  people,  and  if  there  are  these  who 
in  heart  and  soul  are  not  loyal  to  this  country. 
let  us  cast  them  out.  This  is  no  time  for 
weak-kneed  internal  appeasement  with  the 
"fifth  column"  termites  in  our  midst. 

T)ila  America  of  ours  is  something  more 
than  geography — something  more  than  lakea 
and  streams,  movmtalns,  and  countryside. 
Tillages  and  cities,  and  material  wealth.  This 
America  of  ours  is  a  living  thing.  It  is  made 
up  of  131,000.000  people — a  living  thing  of 
freedom  and  democratic  ways.  It  Is  a  thing 
of  great  schools  and  chtuxhes.  It  Is  a  land 
where  men  can  talk  freely  and  read  a  free 
press,  where  men  can  sell  their  own  work  and 
^orts  and  collect  their  own  pay,  where  men 
can  own  property  and  transmit  It  to  their 
children,  where  the  courts  are  open  and  free 
to  all.  where  freedom  is  a  watchword  and  a 
reality. 

WS    MXTSr    OBSTBOT    (XASS    DIVISIONS 

Bo.  we  muat  build  America  strong.  We  must 
destroy  the  wall  of  division  and  dissension 
which  has  been  built  up  between  labor  and 
capital  In  America.  The  wall  of  division  was 
tniilt  by  those  who  deal  in  distrust.  In  dasa- 
Ism.  hatred.  They  are  false  prophets.  The 
racketeer  and  the  saboteur  of  our  faith  and 
unity  (and  there  are  many  kinds)  must  go. 
Are  we  not  all  in  the  same  boat,  labor  and 
capital,  'armer  and  lualnessman? 

In  fulfilling  this  challenge,  we  muat  dam 
tq>  the  backwaah  of  European  ideas.  No  mat- 
tar  in  what  guise  they  come  to  ua — nassi-ism, 
fascism,  commxuaism — none  of  these  has  a 
place  in  our  American  scheme  of  things. 

Wblle  we  have  a  great  program  on  our 
hands  which  will  neoeaaltate  the  aacrlflce 
of  much  of  our  earnings,  we  mxist  neverthe- 
less put  a  premium  on  the  man  who  pro- 
duoea.    We  must  not  take  the  fruit  of  his 


labor  away  from  him.  In  other  words,  we 
must  put  a  premiiun  on  Industry  and  thrift 
and  savings. 

On  this  subject  of  maintaining  the  morale 
of  our  people,  each  of  vis  must  remember 
that  It  requires  of  all  of  us.  a  common  sense 
approach  to  the  Immediate  problems  We 
must  keep  our  heads.  We  must  not  become 
stampeded  by  propaganda  (the  papers  and 
the  radio  and  the  forum  are  often  dominated 
by  men  who  do  not  discuss  the  Issues  but 
who  do  discuss  personalities) . 

We  must  be  considerate  of  the  other  fel- 
low. We  must  be  considerate  of  the  busi- 
nessman and  the  man  who  labors — of  the 
statesman  and  the  man  who  manages  in- 
dtistry.  We  must  be  considerate  of  the  aged 
and  those  who  have  little  security  against 
the  economic  Jolts  which  are  up  ahead  We 
must  not  sabotage  the  morale  of  the  un- 
fortunate by  "shelving"  bis  problems.  This 
Is  especially  true  in  times  of  stress. 

When  we  become  advocates  of  any  par- 
ticular idea,  we  mtist  get  perspective  and 
see  where  that  idea  fits  into  the  general 
scheme  of  things.  I  am  gratified  in  speak- 
ing to  leaders  of  your  group,  to  hear  of  their 
endeavors  to  fit  their  objectives  Into  our 
general  economy. 

With  a  nation  of  thinkers,  conscious  of 
the  Interplay  of  all  of  our  problems,  we  can 
be  sure  that  there  will  be  little  or  no  chance 
for  that  nation  going  wrong.  If.  however, 
we  were  to  develop  the  mob  spirit.  If  we 
develop  tinreason.  If  we  become  unpolsed 
mentally,  then  we  can  be  led  astray. 

WI  MT7ST  PROCEZD  CALULT 

So,  we  meet  the  first  challenge  by  sa3rlng 
that  we  will  stand  firm — we  will  proceed 
calmly — we  will  keep  our  heads  In  this  diffi- 
cult period.  If  we  go  forward,  having  In 
mind  the  fundamentals  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we  will  be  guided  as 
a  people  to  do  what  is  right. 

In  spite  of  all  the  false  prophets,  we  know 
there  is  no  substitute  for  common  honesty, 
for  honest  work,  for  cooperation,  for  faith, 
hope,  loyalty,  and  charity.  We  know  also 
that  there  Is  no  substitute  for  the  American 
way  of  life — for  political  liberty,  for  har- 
mony between  labor  and  capital,  for  security 
for  every  strata  of  society,  and  for  Justice 
between  man  and  men. 

We  will  preserve  our  liberty  If  we  main- 
tain the  American  system  of  checks  and 
balances.  It  will  be  preserved  by  maintain- 
ing the  courts  free  from  Executive  domina- 
tion, by  keeping  the  legislative  branch  of  otir 
Government  free  from  domination  and  by 
the  Executive's  fulfillment  of  his  Constitu- 
tional duties. 

OT7I  SECOND  CHAIXENGE  IS  PBZPABEDNESS 

The  second  challenge  is  that  which  results 
from  the  words  "national  defense"  or  "pre- 
paredness." 

The  Nation's  Job  today  is  defense.  Does 
that  mean  defense  in  the  narrow  military 
interpretation  of  the  word?  No;  It  means 
defense  in  its  broadest  aspects.  It  means  not 
only  a  military  defense,  but  an  economic  de- 
fense, a  social  defense,  and  an  individual 
defense.  It  means  building  not  only  the  steel 
armor  plate  of  mechanized  defense,  but  also 
of  building  the  bombproof  barriers  of  mental 
and  spiritual  defense. 

EACH  INDIVIDUAL  HAS  A  JOB  WHICH  IS  A  PART  OF 
THE  NATION'S  JOB 

You  and  I  are  part  of  131.000.000  people. 
Each  Of  us  has  a  great  job  to  perform.  It 
may  be  a  Job  that  is  unheralded  and  unsung. 
It  may  be  a  little  job  as  the  world  evaluates 
success.  Nevertheless,  to  the  degree  that  we 
give  It  our  best  efforts  and  to  the  degree  that 
It  squares  with  our  American  concepts,  it  is 
a  great  Job. 

The  tenement -house  mother  who  has 
reared  her  sons  in  the  love  of  America;  the 
crofisroads  country  doctor  on  his  lonely  cir- 


cuit; the  workman  whose  grimy  hand  guides 
a  machine  lathe,  the  farmer,  the  business- 
man, the  small-town  preacher — men  and  wo- 
men in  every  walk  of  life — each  contribute 
to  the  Nation's  Job. 

THE   FIKST  JOB  OF  THE   NATION   TODAY   18 
PREPAREDNESS 

The  No.  1  Job  of  the  Nation  today  Is  pre- 
paredness— adequate  defense  of  the  Nation — 
and  now  a  bulwark  against  war.  This  calls 
for  the  creation  of  national  unity,  strength- 
ening our  morale. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  have  made  {p-eat 
strides  In  our  preparedness,  but  we  still 
have  a   tremendous  task   ahead  of   us. 

SECOND,     WE     NEED     PRODUCTION 

Once  the  governmental  mechanism  for  our 
defense  agencies  has  been  clearly  defined, 
once  the  machine  has  been  oiled  and  put 
into  running  order,  we  must  produce  at 
top  speed.  Wars  today  are  machine  wars, 
and  if  America  is  to  remain  safe,  we  must 
increase  otir  machine  output. 

We  must  further  break  down  the  un- 
healthy concentration  of  defense  orders  in 
the  East. 

There  are  idle  machines  and  idle  facil- 
ities in  the  small  factories  which  must  be 
employed.  Defense  must  be  decentralized 
still  further  so  that  the  machines  of  the 
small  factory  are  used  and  the  idle  work- 
man of  the  small  town  Is  employed. 

Government  must  do  its  part  In  keeping 
the  wheels  of  Industry  turning.  Industry 
must  not  be  compelled  to  wade  knee  deep 
In  red  tape.  There  must  be  a  decisive,  busi- 
nesslike policy  in  our  defence  agencies. 

The  coordination  of  our  defense  activities  is 
definitely  a  vital  part  of  the  Nation's  Job. 

THIRD,    THERE   IS    NEED    FOR   INTELLIGENT 
COORDINATED  PLAN 

As  a  part  of  our  coordinated  effort,  the  great 
crying  need  for  our  defense  activities  today  is 
a  plan.  The  spectacular  success  of  the  totali- 
tarian machine  has  not  been  purely  acci- 
dental. 

I  believe  we  need  a  great  defense  laboratory, 
involving  the  Navy  Department;  the  War  De- 
partment, and  the  State  Department,  and 
embodying  a  first-class  observation  system. 

Oint    NEED    IS    FOR    MODERN    MECHANIZED 
EQUIPMENT 

Part  Of  America's  Job  today  then  is  for 
modern  mechanized  equipment  rather  than 
for  a  tremendous  Army  of  infantry  and  cav- 
alry and  field  artillery.  We  need  more  motor- 
ized divisions.  We  need  more  armored  divi- 
sions. We  need  more  highly  trained  men  to 
mobilize  these  motor  divisions. 

Let  us  be  equipped  and  trained  accordingly. 

I  cannot  accept  the  "ruttist"  approach  of 
the  military  brass  hats. 

Defense  today  must  be  written  In  the  mech- 
anized terms  of  invention  and  initiative.  De- 
fense today  is  written  in  the  progressive 
terms  of  today  and  tomorrow,  not  In  closed 
minds,  antiquated  caste  systems,  and  red  tape. 

I  believe  the  great  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  to  remain  at  peace.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  this  great  middle  group 
recognizes  a  terrifying  menace  to  our  peace 
at  the  present  time,  and  realizes  that  we 
cannot  have  peace  merely  for  the  asking — 
that  some  constructive  steps  must  be  taken 
to  maintain  peace. 

People  who  fall  In  this  classification  are 
frequently  subject  to  criticism  from  extrem- 
ists on  both  sides — the  extremists  who  be- 
lieve that  we  can  retain  peace  merely  lor 
the  asking — and  the  extremists  who  believe 
that  we  must  participate  in  the  European 
war. 

My  own  views  on  foreign  policy  have  been 
criticized  because  I  refused  to  condemn  either 
side  In  this  question.  I  believe  that  with  a 
few  obvious  exceptions,  men  on  both  sides 
Of  this  controversy  are  sincere. 

I  might  add  that  I  think  the  greatest 
single  menace  which  cotild  come  to  any  na- 


to  serve  his  adopted  couniry  oy  juiuiug 
Marine  Corps. 


I  to  speak  to  this  fine  group  of  Americans  and  |   bureaucratic  form  of  government.    We  had 
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Hon  Is  a  condition  of  disunity  among  its 
people,  reflected  in  hate  and  In  intolerant 
name -calling.  I 

IMTBUfAL  DISSENSION  CREATES  BREAK-DOWN 

That  type  of  Internal  dissension  Is  one  of 
the  greatest  factors  In  the  break -down  of 
those  countries  which  fell  before  the  Hitler 

machine.  i 

So,  at  the  outeet,  let  me  repeat  what  I  have 
already  said,  namely,  that  we  must  not  create 
a  great  American  schism  on  this  question  of 
foreign  policy.  Each  of  us  must  retain  the 
right  to  our  own  convictions.  Each  of  us 
must  do  evenrthlng  we  can  to  advance  our 
own  convictions  in  an  intelligent  manner. 
We  must  marshal  the  arguments  we  have  on 
our  beliefs  and  advance  them  to  the  best  of 
our  ability.  We  cannot  advance  those  beliefs 
by  condemning  all  views  which  do  not  co- 
incide with  our  own. 

With  certain  obvious  exceptions,  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  are  facing 
the  problems  of  tb  .s  chaotic  world  sanely  and 
in  a  high  spirit  ol  confidence. 

This  great  majority  cannot  be  classifled 
as  isolationists  or  interventionists.  This 
group— the  great  majority — wants  peace  and 
is  willing  to  make  tremendous  sacrifices  to 
retain  peace.  This  group  also  wants  to  retain 
our  great  American  freedoms,  and  it  is  their 
fervent  hope  that  thty  can  retain  these  free- 
doms without  sacrificing  peace.  I  can  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  these  hopes. 

Our  question,  however.  Is  how  we  may  best 
realize  these  hopes.  I  have  opposed  many  of 
the  present  administration's  measures  In  this 
crisis  on  foreign  policy.  At  the  same  time  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  concede  sincerity  to 
the  administration,  and  in  several  instances 
I  have  found  myself!  In  agreement  with  th^ 
administration.  ' 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  an  incon- 
sistent stand.  I  believe  it  Is  thoroughly  con- 
sistent. We  cannot  write  a  foreign  policy 
based  solely  on  the  slilftlng  bold-faced  head- 
lines In  the  daily  newspapers.  Decisions 
which  you  and  I  make,  on  foreign  policy,  and. 
In  fact,  on  everything  which  affects  govera- 
ment.  must  have  some  definite  objective — 
some  guiding  pole  star  which  does  not  vary 
from  day  to  day.  If  we  follow  such  a  policy, 
we  cannot  honestly  be  accused  of  being  In- 
consistent. 

OtTB  FOREIGN    POLICT  MUST  BE  DECIDED  ON  BASIS 
OF  WHAT  IS  ItEST  FOR  AMERICA 

If  we  are  to  reduce:  our  present  objective  in 
a  foreign  policy  to  Its  simplest  possible 
terms.  I  would  cay  th.at  our  foreign  policy  must 
be  directed  solely  and  only  toward  what  is 
best  for  America — blinking  in  terms  of  self- 
interests — self-preservation. 

It  Is  true  that  we:  are  concerned  with  In- 
ternational moral  values.  It  is  inevitable 
that,  as  individuals,  we  should  hate  pillage 
and  conquests.  It  is  inevitable  that,  as  indi- 
viduals, we  should  favor  those  who  resist  op- 
pression and  tyranny,  but  our  hates  and  our 
affections  cannot  be  the  determining  factor 
In  arriving  at  our  foreign  policy. 

Because  we  are  trustees  of  great  values, 
which  we  hope  to  hand  on  unimpaired  to 
generations  who  will  follow,  we  have  an  ob- 
ligation beyond  our  hates  and  our  affections. 
The  trustee  of  an  estate  cannot  take  the 
same  financial  risks,  cannot  follow  the  same 
inclinations  and  Judgment  for  his  trustee- 
ship which  he  might  employ  In  making  his 
own  personal  Investments. 

As  trustees,  our  primary  obligation  must  be 
solely  and  only  what  Is  best  for  America — and 
that  does  not  always  mean  that  what  is  best 
for  America  cannot  coincide  with  our  Indi- 
vidual preferences  as  to  foreign  policy. 

It  Is  true  that  we  are  concerned,  gravely 
concerned,  with  international  morality,  but 
apparently  our  views  on  international  moral- 
ity are  subject  to  a  great  many  changing 
factors. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  unanimous  In  our 
fervent  oppcsltlon  to  everything  which  Rus- 


sia represented.  And  today,  as  a  govern- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  governmental  morality 
and  ideological  Integrity,  we  still  condemn 
ever3rthing  Bus&ia  represents. 

Yet  today,  this  Government  is  committed 
to  a  policy  of  assistance  for  Russia.  This 
policy  certainly  could  not  have  been  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  any  Ideological  bond 
between  this  country  and  Riiasia.  It  was 
determined  solely  and  only  on  the  basis  of 
a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  situation,  and  a 
careful  weighing  of  which  force  in  this  con- 
flict constituted  the  greater  menace  to  the 
peace  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  basis  of  what  is  best  for  the  United 
States,  I  cannot  favor  any  acts  by  the  United 
States  Government  which  are  an  immediate 
invitation  to  Involvement. 

Aside  from  the  terrible  consequences  of 
such  an  Involvement — aside  from  the  tre- 
mendous costs,  not  only  to  our  economy,  but 
to  our  way  of  life,  to  our  manpower,  to  our 
homes,  but  because  In  any  event,  I  do  not 
believe  that  w«  are  ready  for  such  a  conflict. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  ready  for  cuch 
a  conflict,  either  psychologically  or  from  a 
military  standpoint. 

Consequently,  I  have  opposed  anything 
which  I  believed  would  bring  inunediate  in- 
velvement.  I  want  to  be  realistic.  I  want  to 
see  this  cotmtry  remain  In  peace. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  best  guarantees 
that  America  can  bavi  for  peace,  is  an  effi- 
cient highly  mobile  army  with  a  coordi- 
nating air  arm.  and  an  unparalleled  navy  with 
a  coordinating  air  arm. 

I  believe  another  insurance  against  in- 
volvement is  the  removal  of  strategic  air  and 
naval  bases  which  are  located  in  zones  where 
they  constitute  a  temptation  to  Hitler  to  use 
'  them  as  oonirenient  posts,  from  which  he 
might  some  day  launch  an  attack  on  this 
country. 

I  feel  keenly,  that  we  must  be  aware  of  the 
menaces  in  this  present  world  situation  and 
that  we  must  be  realistic.  In  other  words, 
we  must  continue  to  do  everything  In  our 
power  to  create  unity  in  this  country,  to 
give  assistance  to  those  forces  which  consti- 
tute a  bulwark  against  the  ravages  of  the 
totalitarian  plague  and  to  take  whatever 
realistic  steps  may  be  neressary  to  insure  cur 
freedoms. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  we  can  do  these 
things  without  involvement.  It  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  we  are  evolving  a  fcnelgn  policy 
which  will  be  an  insiirance  against  a  destruc- 
tion of  American  values. 

FOURTH   CHALLENGE  IS   IN  POST-ARMAMENT 
PERIOD 

The  fourth  challenge  is  found  in  the  poet- 
armament  picture — the  post-war  period.  You 
and  I  can  have  a  lot  to  say  about  what  that 
picture  will  be.  During  this  great  emergency. 
If  we  use  the  brains  we  are  endowed  with  we 
will  antidote  a  lot  of  the  problems  which 
might  come  Into  being.  If  we  are  realistic 
we  will  take  steps  which  will  benefit  America. 
'What  are  some  of  these  steps? 

First,  we  wUl  insist  that  Government  T>ass 
a  realistic  tax  bill — on  .<  that  will  require  sacri- 
fice by  Its  citizens,  but  one  that  will  do  the 
Job. 

In  the  last  8  years  Government,  under  this 
leadership,  has  run  into  the  red  on  an  aver- 
age of  three  and  a  haU  billion  dollars  a 
year.  We  are  going  to  spend  $25,000,000,000 
this  year.  If  we  are  good  citizens  and  states- 
men we  will  Insist  that  we  will  pay  as  much 
as  we  can  of  that  load  now  and  not  pass  it  on 
to  our  children.  If  we  do  this  thing  we  will 
preserve  our  financial  structure  Intact.  If  we 
fall  to  do  it  we  will  have  termited  the 
foundation. 

I  believe  the  American  people  want  to 
do  the  Job  now  and  not  postpone  it  for 
another  generation  when  such  a  postpone- 
ment inight  be  disastrous. 


We  are  ready  to  pay  the  taxes  if — 

(1)  We  cut  out  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
Government  overhead. 

(2)  If  we  will  reduce  expenditures  on  non- 
defense  items. 

(3)  If  we  win  insist  that  we  get  value 
received  for  every  dollar  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

(4)  U  in  the  program  tinder  the  Lease- 
Lend  Act  the  President  will  be  practical 
and  get  collateral  whenever  It  Is  possible. 
Many  months  ago  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Britain  had  $4,000,000,000  In  South 
American  securities.  If  Hitler  ever  got  pos- 
session of  that  collateral  he  would  win  this 
war  in  South  America  without  firing  a  shot 
tn  this  hemiEphere.  Or,  if  that  war  were 
a  stalemate  and  he  got  po»eesion  of  this 
•4.000,000.000  tn  stocks  and  bonds,  he  would 
own  South  America. 

(5)  The  fsrmen  are  ready  to  do  their 
share  in  relaUon  to  the  tax  bill,  but  they 
have  a  right  to  demand  that  Government 
approach  their  problems  sensibly.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  Lease  Lend  Act  there  are 
$500,000,000  available  for  the  purchase  of 
farm  products  to  be  sent  to  Britain.  It 
seems  reasonable  that  the  farmers  can  ex- 
pect that  this  Government  will  see  to  it 
thai  they  get  at  least  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion for  the  products  which  the  Govern- 
ment gl'ves  away — products  piirchased  by 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  with  the 
people's  money. 

PEOPLE    ENTITLXD    TO    COMMON-SENSE    COVXaM- 
MCMT  MAMAOEMENT 

All  America  Is  defense  conscious.  The 
folks  who  are  paying  the  bills  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  the  managers  of  Government 
become  realistic  in  their  approach  to  our 
problems.  That  realism  is  merely  a  synonym 
for  common  sense  or  horse  sense. 

We  have  heard  the  saying  so  often  that 
the  day  erf  reckoning  Is  coming.  If  so.  it  is 
about  time  that  we  realistically  considered 
what  the  phrase  "day  of  reckoning"  me«m6. 

In  the  last  8  years,  under  the  present  man- 
agers of  Government,  we  have  run  behind 
on  the  average  of  three  and  one-half  billion 
dollars  a  year.  This  year  we  may  spend  as 
much  as  $25,000,000,000. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  spending  about 
a  billion  dollars  a  month. 

By  early  fall  we  will  be  spending  anywhere 
from  $1,400,000,000  to  $1.600X)00.000  each 
month. 

By  the  first  of  next  year  it  is  possible  that 
we  may  be  spending  between  $2X)00.000,000 
to  $2,500,000,000  monthly,  and  it  is  possible 
that  this  figure  may  be  raised  to  $3,000,000.- 
000  a  month. 

In  other  words,  every  minute  that  your 
clock  ticks  off  60  seconds  we  spend  $23,000 
for  defense  and  Britain. 

By  faU  we  wUl  be  spending  $82,000  to  $37,000 
a  minute  for  defense  and  Britain. 

By  early  next  year  it  is  possible  that  we 
may  be  spending  between  %tSfi(Xi  and  $68X)00 
a  minute,  and  it  may  rise  to  8(39.000  a  minute 
before  the  year  is  out. 

How  long  these  vast  expenditures  will  con- 
tinue no  one  can  tell.  Our  first  necessity, 
however,  is  to  pay  as  much  as  we  can  out 
of  earnings. 

WE    MUST    STOP    SPIRAL    OP    INFLATION 

Our  second  necessity  is  to  proceed  reason- 
ably and  sensibly  to  stop  the  spiral  of  in- 
flation. We  can,  whenever  It  is  poesible,  buy 
defense  bonds  instead  of  spending  our  earn- 
ings. We  must  make  saving  a  virtue  once 
again.  We  can  never  Insiire  a  permanent  se- 
curity and  Independence  for  our  aged  and 
our  imfortunates  If  we  do  not  reestablish  a 
sound  American  economy. 

There  must  be  no  excessive  Inflation.  Dur- 
ing the  last  war  we  had  a  dollar  worth  50 
cents.  That  must  not  happen  again.  If  it 
happens,  the  problems  of  the  aged  and  the 
unfortunates  would  be  intensified  a  tbou- 
sandfold. 
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^n    MTJSr    AOCVMVLATI    A    USEXVOIK    OT    MOM- 
PROJECTS 


-Our  third  requirement  la  to  accumulate  In 
Cfcry  city,  county,  and  State  a  reservoir  at 
nondefense  projects,  and  along  with  these.  If 
It  Is  possible,  whatever  money  we  can  save  to 
pay  t<a  these  projects  when  the  present  emer- 
gency Is  over.  The  purpose  of  accumulating 
such  projects  Is  that  when  our  boys  come 
frsrii  from  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the 
defense  Industries  there  will  be  something 
for  them  to  do.  We  will  be  able  to  absorb 
part  of  the  shock  of  a  post-armament  econ- 
omy geared  to  nondefense  needs. 

WS  UXJWT  mOBVCK  UOtM  At  UJWtM  COSTS 

V^nirth.  There  will  be  powerful  forces  after 
the  luropean  war  which  will  tend  to  drive  us 
Into  a  depression  even  worse  than  the  past 
depression.  If  we  are  to  escape  that  kind  of 
deitfeaalon  all  of  Industry  and  government 
must  be  geared,  after  the  close  of  our  defense 
effort,  toward  a  policy  of  producing  more 
goods  at  lower  costs  and  lower  prices.  There 
must  be  no  restriction  of  output. 
yrz  imsT  KMPHAsm  cooraunvs  tichmiqits 

IM  BIJSIN«89 

Plf til.  After  the  Impetus  of  defense  financ- 
ing Is  over,  we  must  emphasize  the  co- 
operative technique  In  bublness;  to  shift  the 
emphads  from  a  purely  prcflt-seeklng  motive 
to  the  motive  of  rendering  services  at  costs 
which  are  In  proportion  to  the  contribution 
made  by  each  individual 

wa-vxmr  cibats  mtw  XMScrsraixs  thsoogh 

USBABCH 

Sixth.  In  any  poet-armoment  period  we 
must  endeavor  through  research  to  create 
new  industries,  new  products,  and  new  Jotxs. 
The  h.*story  of  the  plastics  industry  In  recent 
years  'ji  an  Illustration  of  what  I  mean. 

In  my  own  SUte  of  Wisconsin,  for  ex- 
ample, we  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  If  by 
research  we  can  create  new  Industrial  uses 
for  casein,  one  of  the  byproducts  of  milk 
production. 

One  of  the  ways  In  which  we  can  bring  the 
farm  economy  Into  balance  with  urban  econ- 
omy Is  by  an  increased  utilization   of  the 
products  of  the  farm  In  the  city. 
w>  mnrr  bb  albt  to  possmums  roa  roancN 

TSAOX 

Seventh.  In  any  post-armament  period  we 
must  tmmedlately  seize  whatever  opportxinlty 
may  be  offered  to  us  for  foreign -trade  ex- 
pansion. In  all  probability  our  Europ>ean 
markets  may  be  ciirtatled  but  we  must  look 
to  South  America  wherever  It  Is  possible  to 
aatlsfactorlly  integrate  our  economies. 

WX  MT7ST  BZXSTABUSH  A  SOUMO  MOMZTABT 
STSTXH 

Klghth.  It  will  be  necessary  In  any  post- 
defense  period  for  government  to  reestablish 
a  respectable  monetary  system  with  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  with  business  free  from 
unwarranted  government  competition. 

SOVBtMMKMT    MUST   BE   BXAOT    TO   AID   INDUSTIT 

IN  sHnrriNO  to  pBAcvmtB  ofxbations 
Ninth.  It  may  be  necessary  in  the  post- 
defense  period  for  government  to  aid  private 
Indxistry  In  financing  Its  shift  back  to  normal 
operation. 

poer-AaMAScxMT  pmoo  mat  nnsMT 

UPfOaiUMlTl 

Tenth.  In  general  our  post-armament  prob- 
lems can  be  anticipated  if  we  do  not  permit 
prices  to  run  away.  In  the  world  post-arma- 
ment era  we  will  have  Idle  capital.  Idle  labor. 
We  will  have  tremendous  accxunulated  hu- 
man needs,  and  we  will  have  a  willingness  to 
work  together.  Those  are  all  the  bases  we 
need  for  a  recovery. 

If  government  la  able  to  reduce  taxes  In 
the  post-armament  period,  and  If  government 
la  able  to  lighten  Its  controls,  it  may  be  that 
we  can  accomplish  a  real  recovery. 

We  know  that  the  last  World  War  brought 
Inflation.    We  know  that  after  the  Inflation 


there  came  depression  and  deflation  We 
know  that  there  were  terrifying  periods  of 
economic  readjustment. 

The  unstable  world  economy  makes  It  very 
probable  that  there  may  be  a  fierce  economic 
war  In  the  International  markets.  Whether 
we  will  be  able  to  meet  that  economic  war 
will  be  determined  by  the  course  we  adopt 
at  the  present  time.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
we  will  be  In  a  better  position  to  wage  that 
economic  war  If  we  maintain  our  financial 
equilibrium  today:  if  we  do  not  permit  a  tre- 
mendous, unwarranted  increase  in  the  public 
debt;  if  we  shun  the  easy  way  of  borrowing 
more  and  more  funds:  If  we  defer  satisfaction 
of  some  of  the  wants  which  we  are  now  able 
to  gratify:  if  we  follow  a  policy  of  less  credit 
and  more  cash  purchasing. 
NZBD  TotL  stxr-Bxrmcvatcr  in  post-abmamjent 

PZRIOD 

Let  us  also  bear  In  mind  that  while  we 
cannot  disassociate  ourselves  from  the  world. 
we  are,  nevertheless,  to  a  degree,  a  world  in 
ourselves. 

In  the  fiercest  economic  wars  up  ahead.  In 
the  International  cutthroat  competition  of 
the  future,  when  this  war  Is  over,  it  may  be 
necessary  for  us  to  develop  an  ever-increasing 
degree  of  self-sufiQciency  to  develop  produc- 
tion in  this  hemisphere  of  products  for  which 
we  have  been  dependent  on  sources  which 
may  be  closed  to  us  for  years. 

Security  demands  that  we  cannot  be  de- 
pendent now  and  in  the  future  on  sources 
In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  for  vital  com- 
modities. 

In  this  drive  for  self -sufficiency  It  will  be 
necessary  for  us.  with  certain  exceptions,  to 
retain  the  American  market  for  America,  to 
build  In  the  post-armament  ei^a  self-sufficient 
economic  ramparts  against  any  foe. 

We  must  do  that  thing  that  will  build 
purchasing  power  in  our  people,  and  they 
will  expend  their  money  for  American  prod- 
ucts produced  by  American  workmen. 

AMCKICA  CAM  MEET  THE  CHAIXEMGES  OP  THE 
PRESENT 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  challenges 
of  the  present  which  confront  our  people 
today.  I  am  confident  that  we  can  meet 
them. 

While  In  other  lands  there  Is  a  blitzkrieg 
on  freedom  and  a  black-out  on  democracy,  I 
feel  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  reaffirm  their  faith  In  America 
and  her  ways. 

Democracy  la  dynamic.  The  Ideals  of  our 
Republic  must  live  and  grow.  Our  way  of 
life  cannot  stand  still.  We  must  go  on  build- 
ing. We  must  go  back  to  first  principles. 
We  must  restore  the  health  of  our  social  or- 
ganism through  faith  In  God  and  faith  In 
the  great  destiny  of  this  Nation. 

The  road  up  ahead  will  be  a  hard  one.  The 
task  confronting  our  citizens  will  not  be  ea.««y. 

The  challenges  which  confront  us  are  chal- 
lenges which  will  require  sacrifice  and  a 
toughened  moral  fiber.  I  believe  that  we 
will  meet  the  challenges.  Great  challenges 
In  critical  times  produce  great  men. 

These  challenges  are  not  met  only  by  men 
In  uniform.  They  are  met  by  folks  such  as 
those  who  are  gathered  here  today.  They  are 
challenges  which  confront  the  average  citi- 
zen. I  believe  it  is  our  obligation  to  become 
Informed  on  affairs  of  pivemment  so  that 
we  may  intelligently  participate  In  the  af- 
fairs of  government  and  use  wisely  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people. 

Probably  history  will  record  these  days  as 
the  story  of  the  quick  and  the  dead  among 
nations.  Our  Nation  must  continue  dynamic 
and  growing. 

The  challenges  of  the  present  are  our  op- 
portunities for  growth,  our  opportunities  for 
leadership. 

As  Holland  said: 

"God,  give  us  men!  The  time  demands 
strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and 
willing  hands." 


Soon  we  will  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  our  Nation.  May  we  possess  the 
faith  that  God  will  guard  and  guide  this 
people,  through  the  turbulent  waters  of  to- 
day and  tomorrow,  and  that  this  Nation 
will  In  peace  and  helpfulness  lighten  the 
bxirdens  of  the  other  nations  of  earth. 


Occupation  of  Iceland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  July  10, 1941 


ARTICLE  BY  WALTER  LIPPMANN 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Mr.  Walter  Llppmann,  entitled  "Iceland 
and  the  Atlantic." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

T03AT    AND    TOMORROW — ICELAND    AND    THE 
ATLANTIC 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

Tho5e  who  dislike  the  American  occupation 
of  Iceland  should  imagine  how  they  would 
have  felt  if  they  had  learned  instead  that  the 
Nazis  had  landed  in  Iceland.  This  Is  the  acid 
test  of  the  Government's  action:  Is  It  better 
that  the  Americans  or  the  Nazis  should  be 
.established  in  Iceland? 

Before  Denmark  and  Norway  and  France 
were  invaded,  the  United  States  did  not  have 
to  worry  about  Iceland  or  about  Greenland 
or  about  Newfoundland  or  about  Ireland  or 
about  the  British  Isles  or  about  the  Azores, 
the  Cape  Verdes.  or  Dakar.  These  stepping 
stones  from  Europe  to  An^erica  were  held  by 
friendly  nations.  The  Axis  was  locked  up  in 
central  Europe  by  the  power  of  the  British 
Fleet  and   the   French   Army. 

The  occupation  of  Scandinavia,  the  col- 
lapse of  France,  and  the  turnabout  of  the 
Vichy  government  radically  altered  the  whole 
situation.  In  the  last  12  months  the  para- 
mount American  question  has  been  whether 
American  public  opinion  would  sanction  the 
measures  that  are  necessary  In  order  to 
counteract  the  dangers  created  by  Hitler's 
victories  In  France  and  In  Scandinavia.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  people  have  been 
reluctant  to  approve  the  necessary  measures 
while  they  were  beeng  discussed  theoretically 
but  that  they  have  approved  overwhelmingly 
the  specific  measures  when  actually  under- 
taken. 

Thus,  a  year  ago  there  were  fierce  outcries 
at  the  first  of  the  series  of  measures  to  redress 
the  balance  after  Hitler's  continental  vic- 
tories; it  was  necessary  12  months  ago  to 
transfer  destroyers  to  Britain  to  make  up  for 
the  desertion  of  the  French  Navy,  and  It  was 
necessary  to  establish  American  bases  In  the 
Atlantic,  from  Newfoundland  to  Trinidad. 
This  transaction  which  was  denounced  by 
some  as  outrageous  warmongering  Is  now  al- 
most universally  approved  as  wise  and  pru- 
dent statesmanship. 

The  second  series  of  measures  was  pro- 
posed a  few  months  later — the  lease-lend 
program  and  the  opening  of  American  navy 
yards  for  the  repair  of  British  warships. 
Again  there  was  strong  theoretical  objection; 
In  the  end  there  were  not.  according  to  Sen- 
ator Vansenbebc,  more  than  five  or  Hz  Mem- 
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bers  of  the  Senate  who  did  not  vote  for  some 
form  of  aid  to  Britain.  The  American  people 
had  realized  that  the  survival  of  Britain  was 
an  American  Interest  and  the  courage  of  the 
British  people  had  convinced  them  that,  with 
help,  the  British  would  survive. 

The  next  meas\ire  consisted  in  the  Ameri- 
can occupation  of  Greenland.  There  was  no 
substantial  objection  from  any  quarter;  the 
American  people  looked  at  the  map  and  saw 
that  If  we  did  not  hold  Greenland,  a  vic- 
torious Hitler  would. 

Greenland  wac  f ollowc  d  by  the  Presidential 
declaration  of  May  27  which  servet'  notice  on 
the  Axis  and  upon  the  satellite  governments, 
particularly  Vichy,  that  not  only  Newfound- 
land and  Trinidad  and  Greenland  but  all 
Islands  In  the  Atlantic  and  all  jumplng-off 
places  for  raiding  and  for  conquest  were 
within  the  sphere  of  the  vital  Interests  of 
the  United  States.  The  Isolationists  have 
said  many  harsh  things  about  the  President 
but  they  have  never  ventured  openly  and 
directly  to  challenge  this  momentous  decla- 
ration of  American  policy.  For  few  if  any 
among  them  would  wish  to  take  the  only 
alternative  position,  which  Is  to  say  that  they 
would  not  object  to  seeing  Hitler's  air  force 
and  submarines  established  in  Iceland, 
Greenland,  Ireland,  Britain,  the  Azores,  the 
Cape  Verdes,  and  Dakar. 

The  occupation  of  Iceland  Is.  therefore, 
no  sudden  departure.  It  is  rather  a  stage. 
to  be  sure  a  very  Important  stage.  In  the 
development  of  a  policy  which  became  the 
Inevitable  and  necessary  American  policy 
after  Hitler's  victories  last  year.  That  policy 
Is  to  exclude  Hitler  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
by  the  combined  action  of  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

For  the  Atlantic  Ocean  Is  one  ocean,  not 
two  oceans  divided  by  an  imaginary  line 
between  the  Western  and  Eastern  Hemi- 
spheres. There  can  never  be  peace  In  the 
Atlantic  nor  genuine  security  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  unless  all  the  strategic  positions 
on  the  shores  of  this  ocean  are  strongly  held 
by  friendly  powers.  If  one  shore  ^/ere  held 
by  the  United  States  and  the  opposite  shore 
by  a  hostile  coalition,  there  could  be  no 
peace.  The  Atlantic  is  too  narrow  from 
east  to  west  and  It  Is  also  too  long  from 
north  to  south  to  be  a  peaceful  sea  unkas  It 
Is  dominated  entirely  by  friendly  and  trust- 
worthy nations.  A  dubious  navy  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Immense  Pacific  Is  bad 
enough;  a  hostile  navy  across  the  narrow 
Atlantic  would  be  Intolerable. 

Iceland,  It  Is  obvious,  Is  one  of  the  points 
that  must  be  held  if  the  Atlantic  Ocean  Is  to 
be   made   secure.     It   commands  the   route 
from  North  America  to  the  British  Isles  and 
to  Scandinavia  and  Germany.    But  we  must 
be  under  no  illusions  about  Iceland  as  an  out- 
post of  North  America.    Iceland  is  an  outpost 
only  If  the  British  Isles  are  Invincibly  held. 
So  while  It  Is  true  that  the  control  of  Ice- 
land Is  vital  to  the  defense  of  North  America 
and  of  Britain,  It  Is  equaUy  true  tt»at  the 
power  of  BrlUln  Is  Indispensable  to  the  de- 
fense of  Iceland.    If  Hitler  took  Iceland,  he 
would  gravely  threaten  Britain  and  the  whole 
North    Atlantic;    If    Hitler    took    Britain,    it 
would  be  Impossible  for  us  to  defend  Iceland. 
What  this  goes  to  prove  Is  what  almost 
every  serious  student  of  American  defense  has 
always  known :  that  the  defense  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  requires  the  survival  of  a 
powerful  and  friendly  Britain,  and  that  what 
we  call  with  unjustifiable  condescension  "aid 
to  Britain"  Is  llierally  and  exactly  the  defense 
of  the  Americas.    These  are  not  two  separate 
and  different  things;  They  are,  as  Jefferson, 
Madison,  and  Monroe  knew  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  same  thing,  and  some  fine  day 
In  Washington  and  London  there  may  yet  be 
performed  an  act  of  statesmanship  In  which 
there  Is  defined  and  proclaimed  the  fiinda- 
mental  truth  that  the  security  of  the  Amer- 
icas and  the  security  of  Britain  are  recip- 
rocal, each  being  indispensable  to  the  other. 


On  that  day  tlie  foundations  of  law  and 
order  In  the  Atlantic  world  will  have  been 
laid  down. 


Nondefense  Spending 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or    NEW    BAMFSHIBZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  July  10, 1941 


EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK 
TIMES  AND  THE  NEW  YORK  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  lately  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  possibility  of  cutting  nondefense  ex- 
penditures. Prom  time  to  time  I  have 
made  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  Sen- 
ate, apparently  to  no  great  avail.  In 
that  connection  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  two  editorial,  one  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  9  entitled  "Nonde- 
fense spending,"  and  one  from  the  New 
York  Journal  of  July  9  entitled  "Fiscal 
Disaster." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  July  9,  19411 

NOiraEFENSE   SPENDING 

The  failure  of  the  administration  to  de- 
mand, or  of  Congress  to  provide,  any  net 
economies  In  nondefense  expenditures  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  Is  the  greatest  single  weak- 
ness In  the  Nation's  effort  to  maintain  eco- 
nomic stability  in  the  rearmament  period. 
Employment  Is  Increasing,  prices  are  rising; 
we  are  planning  this  year  to  spend  the  rec- 
ord total  of  $22,269,000,000.  Yet  nondelense 
expenditures  are  scheduled  to  be  larger  than 
in  the  fiscal  year  just  ended. 

This  is  a  condition  which  fully  justifies 
the  formation  of  the  new  Citizens  Emergency 
Committee  on  Nondefense  Expenditures.  The 
composition  of  the  committee,  comprising 
chiefly  college  presidents,  economists,  and 
tax  experts,  assures  a  public-spirited  view- 
point. The  coUege  presidents,  no  doubt,  are 
mindful  that  continued  deficits  and  mount- 
ing debt  menace  the  safety  of  their  endow- 
ments, but  they  cannot  be  accused  of  being 
actuated  by  a  selfish  desire  to  escape  taxes, 
as  would  probably  be  the  case  if  the  com- 
mittee were  made  up  of  wealthy  men  and 
representatives  of  big  btisiness. 

The  greatest  danger  of  our  present  budg- 
etary situation  Is  that  long -continued  deficits 
and  the  great  defense  spending  program 
have  dulled  the  sensibilities  of  Congress  and 
the  administration  to  the  need  for '  restraint 
in  nondefense  spending.  The  task  the  com- 
mittee has  set  itself  is  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  economies  as  a  partial  offset  to  the 
huge  defense  spending,  and  to  Inform  the 
citizens  of  the  need  for  restraint  in  non- 
essential spending.  In  tackling  this  job  the 
committee  is  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  need 
for  specific  recommendations,  based  on  re- 
search end  not  on  slogans.  But  in  a  period 
of  rearmament  spending  and  rising  employ- 
ment the  committee  should  not  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  how  both  relief  and  public 
works  may  be  cvirtaUed.  In  a  period  of 
sharply  rising  prices  there  is  no  Justification 
for  record -breaking  Government  subsidies  to 
Jack  up  farm  prices  and  the  costs  of  living. 


{From  the  New  York  Journal  of  July  9,  1M1| 

FISCAL   DISASTXB THE  NEW  DEAL'S  NONDETCMMB 

SPENDING  rOLLT 

"It  Is  hard  for  an  empty  sack  to  stand 
upright,"  said  wise  old  Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  United  States  Treasury  today  is  that 
sack. 

It  is  quite  empty — and  therefore  it  la,  tc 
use  Franklin's  figure,  a  flat  sack. 

That,  at  least,  is  what  Harold  D.  Smith, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  telle 
the  American  people  In  the  form  of  figxues. 

The  next  fiscal  year,  according  to  the 
Director,  will  see  a  deficit  of  $12,767,000,000. 

That  will  be  a  jump  of  $3,557,000,000  over 
the  current  deficit. 

What  is  a  deficit  that  steadily  IncreasesT 

It  is  this,  Mr.  Plain  American  Citizen: 

A  steady  decrease  of  national  revenue  IB 
relation  to  national  outgo. 

It  means  that  this  gap  has  got  to  be  stuffed 
up— or  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  sttiff  it 
up — with  more  taxes. 

Taxes  are  slices  off  of  your  wage  roll. 

They  are  bits  taken  out  of  your  very  life. 

When  the  National  Budget  becomes  a  flat 
sack  so  wUl  you,  eventually. 

The  deficit  8  years  ago  was  a  symptom. 

Solemn  promises  were  made  by  the  admin- 
istration that  the  Budget  would  be  balanced. 

But  what  was  then  a  mere  symptom  has 
now  become  a  chronic  disease  that  threatens 
the  very  life  of  our  country 

It  is  all  nonsense  to  put  the  blame  for  this 
growing  colossal  deficit,  as  some  administra- 
tion leaders  do,  on  defense  speed-up. 

Long  before  we  went  in  for  Intensive  de- 
fense spending,  the  gap  in  the  National  Treas- 
ury between  outgo  and  Intake  was  dally 
widening. 

This  was  due  not  to  the  quite  necessary 
defense  of  the  Nation  but  to  socialistic  ex- 
periments on  which  billions  were  squandered 
by  moonbeam  "economists"  and  Congresses 
that  seemed  to  think  their  only  mission  was 
to  take  care  of  the  boys  back  home  by  hand- 
ing them  vast  sums  In  subventions — ^for  the 
farm  and  otherwise. 

Nothing  threatens  the  Nation's  welfare  *o 
menacingly  as  this  growing  deficit — for  a 
growing  deficit  Is  nothing  but  progressive 
bankruptcy. 

The  only  possible  way  now  to  keep  the 
deficit  in  bounds,  and  eventually  eliminate  it, 
is  to  eliminate  at  once  every  Item  of  non- 
essential, nondefense  spending. 

Another  quotation  from  Benjamin  Franklin 
also  fits  the  doings  of  our  wrong-way  finan- 
cial wizards  at  Washington  today: 

"He  that  goes  a  borrowing  goes  a  sorrow- 
ing." 

And  that  applies  to  your  Uncle  Sam  as  well 
as  to  your  Uncle  Zeke. 


Military  Record  of  Ameriouu  of  Jewish 
Faitii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

or  MXW  JXBSET 

m  THE  8ENATS  OF  THX  XJHITKD  STATES 


Thursday.  July  10. 1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THX  JERSEY  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  en  editorial 
wbich  appeared  in  tbe  Jersey  Journal  of 


tnfUUon.    We  know  that  after  tbe  Inflation  |  willing  hands." 


I   etor  Vandenbehc,  more  than  five  or  Hx  Mem- 
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Thursday.  June  26,  with  reference  to  the 
military  record  of  Americans  of  Jewish 
faith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  tbe  Jersey  Jotimal  of  June  26, 1941] 
THZ  JKw — sxcoao  paovia — as  aaAvs  as  ant  man 
WJth  the  advent  of  another  national  emer- 
gency, the  story  Is  again  revived  In  some 
quarters  that  Jews  "duck"  Army  service  and 
are  cowards.  Many  statistics  could  be  cited 
against  this  canard.  But  to  nail  the  He — a 
vicious  form  of  Hitler  "fifth  column"  propa- 
ganda, because  It  abuses  a  whole  race  and 
strives  to  create  dlsimity  within  the  Nation — 
It  is  only  necessary  to  cite  comprehensive  and 
crndustve  figures  gathered  by  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  SUtes,  276  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York.  These  figures,  which  per- 
tain to  the  greatest  martial  effort  In  which 
Uncle  Sam  ever  took  part— World  War  No.  1 — 
ahow  that  Jews  too*:  at  least  their  fair  nu- 
merics 1  part  In  tbe  actual  conflict. 

First  of  all  may  be  cited  the  acolade  pinned 
on  the  Hebrew  soldiers  by  the  commander 
^  la  chief  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Pores, 
Gen.  John  J.  "Black  Jack"  Pershing: 

"When  the  time  came  to  serve  their  coun- 
try under  arms,  no  class  of  people  served  with 
more  patriotism  or  with  higher  motives  than 
the  yoTing  Jews  who  volunteered  or  were 
(Urafted  and  who  went  overseas  with  our  other 
young  Americans.  I  well  rememlser  in  my 
Inspections  of  New  York  divisions  seeing  so 
many  patriotic,  well-disciplined,  well-behaved 
young  Jewish  soldiers,  whose  commanders 
^nke  of  them  In  the  highest  terms." 

Lt.  Col.  Douglas  Campbell  declared  that 
"the  Jewish  boys  of  the  Seventy -seventh  Dl  • 
vision  (A.  E.  F.)  were  the  best  soldiers  on 
earth.  They  participated  in  the  greatest  bat- 
tles and  emerged  sound.  The  Seventy- 
asventb,  of  which  40  percent  were  Jewish 
young  men.  was  the  only  American  division 
to  reach  the  Alsne.  after  having  penetrated 
farther  into  the  German  lines  than  any 
other  division." 

Six  Jews  won  tba  rare  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor,  highest  United  States  decoration. 
Now  for  some  figures  which  tell  the 
■tory  In  a  nutshell:  The  16  nations  engaged 
In  the  war  had  65.000.000  men  under  arms. 
Of  these  l.&OO.OOO  were  Jews,  or  3  percent  of 
the  total  mobilized,  which  Is  twice  the  nor- 
mal proportion,  since  the  Jews  were  1  percent 
of  the  total  population  of  all  the  countries 
at  war. 

Jews  formed  2^3  percent  of  the  total 
under  arms  In  the  Allied  forces;  Jews  in  the 
poptUatlon  were  1  percent.  Jews  formed  2 
percent  of  the  armed  forces  in  the  Central 
Powers:  Jewish  population  slightly  over  1 
percent.  (Do  Propaganda  Liar  Ooebbles  and 
his  United  States  stooges  deny  this?  Ask  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans). 

Now  for  the  United  States  armed  forces  in 
1917-18:  The  United  States  mobilized  4.355.- 
000  men.  or  A3  percent  of  the  total  mobilized 
by  the  Allies.  The  Jews  mobilized  numtered 
S90.000.  or  4.5  percent.  "By  proportion  of 
population,"  assert  the  J.  W.  V..  "the  Jevra 
should  have  numbered  about  3  percent  of 
America's  total  armed  forces.  Actually  they 
contributed  between  4  and  5  percent,  or  a 
third  above  their  normal  share." 

Of  the  Jews  tmder  tbe  red.  white,  and  blue, 
190,000  were  in  the  Army.  25.000  In  the  Navy, 
14.000  in  the  Marine  Corps,  and  21.000  In 
other  branches.  One  of  the  most  Interesting 
Btatlstlca  shows  that  men  of  this  ancient 
iac«.  whose  warrior  exploits  are  recorded  In 
the  Bible,  served  In  almost  twice  their  ratio 
In  the  ranks  of  the  foot-sloggers,  the  In- 
tantry.  These  are  the  hombres  who  use  the 
rifle  and  come  to  grips  man-to-man  with  the 
~~~foe.  using  the  cold  steel  of  the  bayonet  and 
the  trench  knife.  They  are  fellows  who  tra- 
ttteDaOy  hav«  to  take  It  m  well  as  dish  it 


out.  The  percent  of  the  Infantry  to  the  total 
mobllizatlcn  was  26.6  percent;  the  percent  of 
Jewish  doughboys  to  the  total  Jews  mobilized 
was  48.   Every  other  Jew  was  an  infantryman. 

The  exploit  of  one  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  winners,  Gunnery  Sgt.  Charles  P.  Hoff- 
man of  the  United  States  Marines,  is  a  sample 
of  Jewish  heroism  and  a  refutation  of  the 
Hitler  chant  that  Jews  are  yeUow: 

"Hoffman,  during  the  battle  of  Chateau 
Thierry,  though  warned  of  the*  advance  of  the 
enemy  with  five  light  machine  guns,  rushed 
the  detachment  (one  might  vision,  like 
Benny  Friedman  or  Sid  Luckman  rushing  a 
football  line),  bayoneted  the  two  leaders, 
forced  the  others  to  flee  and  abandon  their 
guns,  and  thus  forced  the  enemy  from  a  posi- 
tion by  which  they  could  have  swept  the 
field  with  machine-gun  fire  and  forced  the 
withdrawal  of  the  American  troops." 

When  this  war  is  done,  and  its  lies  and 
crimes  and  vicious,  un-Chrlstlan  hatreds 
have  been  swept  into  the  aftermath  before 
the  new  reconstruction  of  the  world,  and 
when,  in  the  Inexorable  rise  of  due  Justice, 
the  bloodthirsty  guttei  snipe  of  the  Wllhelm- 
strasse  Is  brought  to  book  and  receives  by 
legal  means  what  he  has  so  freely  and  illegally 
handed  out  to  others,  how  appropriate  it 
would  be  If  It  were  a  Jew  who  sprang  the  trap 
on  the  archmcnster  of  the  modern  age. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  July  10. 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  CHARLES  M.  THOMAS  TO 
COLORED  AMERICAN  DRAFTEES 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord copy  of  an  address  delivered  by 
Charles  M.  Thomas,  public  relations 
counsel,  to  the  colored  American  draftees 
on  July  4.  1941.  The  subject  of  the  ad- 
dress is.  What  Are  You  Defending? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoeo, 
as  follows: 

It  must  be  prldeful  knowledge  that  you  are 
walking  In  the  paths  and  practices  of  your 
forefathers  since  colonial  days,  when  they 
served  In  the  militia  In  the  New  England 
region  against  the  hostile  Indians.  In  the 
War  of  1812  again  color  was  no  bar  to  Amer- 
ican patriotism  on  land  or  sea  or  tbe  Great 
Lakes.  When  Mexico  vainly  tried  to  prevent 
a  natural  spread  of  a  vigorous  land-hungry 
population  Into  the  sparsely  settled  South- 
west, again  the  valor  of  men  and  women  of 
your  blood  and  tradition  played  no  small 
part  In  the  outcome,  and  many  of  their 
descendants  live  In  Texas  today.  The  record 
of  the  conflict  of  ideas  as  to  the  sovereignty 
of  tbe  Federal  Ctovernment,  which  took  tbe 
arbitrament  of  war  from  1861-65  to  arrive 
in  a  clarifying  addition  to  the  Constitution 
in  the  fourteenth  amendment.  Is  too  well 
known  to  you  to  need  a  reminder  of  your 
racial  services,  sacrifices,  and  loyalties  to  both 
sides  in  the  dispute. 

With  your  own  eyes  you  have  seen  the  re- 
turned heroes,  and  with  yotur  own  ears  you 


have  heard  the  echoes  f.om  across  the  seas, 
where  all  the  world  saw  your  fathers  and 
uncles  and  friends  pay  the  last  full  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  democracy. 

This  last  was  In  1918;  but  20  years  earlier 
your  older  brothers  were  across   the  other 
sea   to   the    west    and    across   the   Gulf    to 
the  south  rescuing  oppressed  peoples  from 
tyranny.    Here  again,  on  land  and  on  water, 
valor,  loyalty,  heroism,  and  sacrifice  were  not 
thought  too  great  a  price  for  the  advance- 
ment of  liberty  among  fellow  human  souls- 
Cubans  and  Filipinos  and  Puerto  Ricans. 
HUMANrrr's  gekai  sratiGCLX  not  ended 
It  was  more  than  a  thousand  years  before 
Christ     when     Motes     proclaimed      liberty 
throughout  the  land  to  the  Hebrews  who  had 
fled  Egyptian   bondage   (Leviticus  XXV:  10). 
It  was  not  until  the  first  century  after  Christ 
that  Paul  sought  the  protection  of  a  law  of 
Rome  which  is  a  counterpart  of  our  four- 
teenth amendment  (Acts  XXV:16).    It  was 
not  until  A.  D.  1863  that  Lincoln  proclaimed 
freedom  for  slaves  in  States  in  rebellion,  and 
until  1865  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  announced  the  end  of  slavery  In  this 
Na'on  following  It  by  citizenship,  due  proc- 
ess of  law,  and  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
In  the  fourteenth  amendment  In  1838. 

The  Invention  of  gunpowder,  with  the 
printing  press  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
Into  English,  advanced  liberty  by  recruiting 
to  It  the  strength  of  the  masses  with  moral 
consciousness  Recently  the  President  of  the 
United  Stptes,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
proclaimed  against  every  form  of  discrimina- 
tion based  upon  race,  creed,  or  color  in  em- 
ployment In  defense  industries,  because  to- 
day levers  of  liberty  must  struggle  In  unity 
against  Intoltrance.  prejudice,  vulgarity,  and 
false  pride  of  race  superiority.  Today  wit- 
nesses white  men  enslaved  by  conquerors 
under  dictatorships,  placing  democracy  on  a 
double  defensive  both  against  loss  of  Its  ac- 
cumulated gains  and  its  way  of  life. 

Your  conduct  Is  net  only  physically  de- 
fensive but  is  based  upon  moral  convictions 
of  Individual  responslbilitv  and  Inherited  in- 
telligence. He  being  greatest  who  serves 
most,  you  who  serve  the  whole  people,  hu- 
manity, In  the  greatest  of  struggles,  need  not 
ask  favor  of  any  man,  but  know  that  you  are 
aiding  liberty  to  enlighten  the  world. 
take  stock  of  touh  PosmoM 

The  President's  proclamation  not  only  con- 
trasts democracy  with  dictatorships,  but  It  Is 
Implemented  by  recent  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  which  de- 
clares "equal  protection  of  the  laws"  as  well 
as  "due  process  of  law"  for  the  humblest 
American  citizen.  In  the  short  span  of  80 
years,  the  attitude  of  the  self-governing 
American  people  has  shifted  from  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  in  which  a  man  with  African 
blood  had  no  rights  boimd  to  be  respected, 
to  equality  before  the  law  for  all  men. 

SELT-GOVEaNMENT  IS  A  DUAL  REUITION 

Another  parallel  with  himian  history  lies 
In  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  where  Moses 
announced  wlt^  the  sanction  of  Jehovah 
(God)  the  Ten  Commandments,  operating 
against  man's  animal  nature. 

Self-government  likewise  Imposes  an  obli- 
gation with  the  sanction  of  centuries  of 
struggie  and  sacrifice  by  our  forebears,  to 
know,  obey,  and  respect  the  laws  enacted  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  courts  as  guardians  of 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  the  Constitution. 

This  is  all  the  more  incimibent,  since  the 
Court  has  decided  that  exclusion  from  pri- 
mary elections  where  men  are  nominated  for 
public  office,  shall  not  be  allowed.  Every 
qualified  citizen  may  now  be  represented  In 
his  choice  for  those  who  shall  govern  him, 
and  an  incentive  to  become  qualified  In  mind 
and  In  behavior  Is  supplied  In  the  guaranty. 

Being  21  years  of  age  and  In  uniform,  you 
are  thus  generally  qvialifled,  but  as  the  pro- 
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visions  for  electors  are  matters  for  the  several 
States,  excepting  such  as  depend  upon  "race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,"  it 
is  incimibent  upon  each  and  every  one  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  bases  of  full 
citizenship  In  his  State.  Citizenship  In  a 
democracy  demands  that  all  be  schooled  to 
know  the  law  and  the  freedoms  won  at  such 
pains,  struggles,  and  sacrifices  that  every  man 
is  willing  to  defend  them. 

Those  freedoms  which  we  cherish  and 
which  so  distinctly  mark  the  American  way 
of  life — freedom  of  speech,  of  the^press.  of 
worship,  and  the  right  to  habeas  corpus — call 
for  eternal  vigilance  to  protect  them  against 
both  loss  and  abuses.  To  aid  In  that  work, 
schools  are  maintained,  and  where  the  bur- 
den is  too  heavy  for  the  wealth  of  a  com- 
munity of  the  people,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  aiding;  while  that  family  that  finds 
Itself  unable  to  forward  the  march  of  its  own 
children,  finds  the  whole  people  with  a  help- 
ing hand.  Much  has  come  to  each  cf  us  in 
America,  and  much  may  be  demanded  of  us. 
Every  privilege  carries  its  responsibility,  as 
every  right,  Its  duty.  Only  that  man  Is  truly 
free  who  knows  and  vows  and  labors  to  live 
up  to  this  mutual  relation. 

He  who  would  have  his  life,  liberty,  and 
property  safe  under  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  must  stand 
not  only  ready  to  defend  them,  and  to  have 
due  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  but  he 
must  be  against  every  Invader  of  those  rights, 
here  by  law  and  abroad  by  force.  Until  mi- 
nority groups  or  backward  Individuals  learn 
and  practice  that  mutuality,  they  have  not 
been  initiated  Into  the  full  stature  of  citizen- 
ship. ' 

WHAT  ARE  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  LITE? 

You  are  defending  the  right  of  every  Ameri- 
can to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  that 
mutuality  and  to  cooperate  In  Its  priceless 
benefits.  You  are  defending  the  almost 
boundless  resources  of  a  land  extending  from 
sea  to  sea  and  lakes  to  gulf;  now.  by  a  com- 
mon threat,  including  all  lands  and  waters 
lying  between  the  North  and  the  South  Poles 
on  this  hemisphere,  and  elsewhere  millions  of 
people  struggling  to  realize  liberty's  proven 
benefits. 

Today  you  are  defending  not  only  the  in- 
stitutions developed  here,  but  a  culture  felt 
to  be  superior  to  any  on  the  earth.  "A  cul- 
ture comes  Into  being  when  the  manifold  ac- 
tivities of  a  people  and  their  Interests  can  be 
made  to  derive  their  deepest  significance 
from  a  common  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing and  value  of  human  life."  It  Is  a  coop- 
erative answer  that  civilized  men  give  to  the 
riddle  of  their  existence;  without  it  civiliza- 
tion is  but  a  conglomerate  of  um-elated 
activities. 

Your  experiences  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Nation  has  shown  you  how  the  mind  of 
man  may  organize  millions  of  men.  From 
the  enlisted  private  to  the  commander  in 
chief,  every  grade  has  Its  rights  and  Its 
duties,  all  directed  to  the  main  purpose,  de- 
fense, by  the  application  of  scientific  research, 
by  accumulated  material  resources  without 
stint,  by  forethought  covering  yoxir  own 
and  your  possible  enemies'  plans  and  move- 
ments, and,  above  all,  by  the  preservation  of 
your  own  best  Interests  and  highest  health, 
happiness,  and  morale.  In  a  short  century 
and  a  half  has  this  organized  people  reached 
this  height,  only  to  be  faced  by  the  bar- 
barian who  would  destroy  it  all  and  reduce 
you  to  worse  than  slavery  of  body,  mind,  and 
free  spirit. 

Man's  problems  are  broadly  three:  (1)  To 
live  (2)  to  make  a  living,  and  (3)  to  realize 
himself  in  his  life.  Here  In  America,  the 
wisdom  and  resources  of  all  the  people  are 
aiding  each  man  In  solving  those  problems. 
Beyond  any  other  people,  human  life  is  here 
protected  before  birth  and  throughout  its 
length  by  numerous  guaranties  and  facilities. 
So  true  and  general  has  this  protection  be- 


come, that  the  taking  of  a  life  by  deliberate 
murder  Is  our  most  heinous  crime.  Ljmch- 
Ing  and  mob  violence  have  almost  disappeared 
from  among  us.  and  criminals  have  their  men- 
tal condition  tested  by  experts  to  discover 
why  they  depart  so  widely  from  the  national 
pattern  of  mutuality.  The  safety  of  man, 
woman,  and  child  is  here  the  serious  concern 
of  every  community,  and  even  the  occasional 
fiend  Is  given  due  process  of  law  Including  a 
fair  trial  before  a  jury  of  bis  peers. 

In  the  competition  for  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  labor  is  honorable  and  protected  as 
nowhere  else  on  earth;  not  only  In  the  right 
to  work,  but  In  security  when  not  working 
and  in  old  age.  The  avenues  to  preferment 
by  assvuning  responsibilities  too  heavy  for  the 
ordinary  man,  are  opened  to  merit,  and.  by 
the  recent  proclamation  by  the  President 
going  beyond  that  of  Lincoln;  for  then  men 
of  your  color  and  tradition  could  find  em- 
ployment only  with  difficulty  and  Intense 
opposition.  Politically  free,  they  were  men- 
tally and  economically  still  slaves.  But  In 
the  past  80  years,  the  democratic  system  has 
provided  opportunities  never  before  grasped 
by  any  former  slaves  In  so  short  a  time. 

Should  a  man  by  his  energy,  thrift,  or  mind 
amass  more  than  another,  he  pays  more  than 
that  other  In  taxes  to  the  general  welfare, 
again  proving  mutuality  and  advancing  the 
whole  people. 

This  system  you  are  defending.  Its  base  Is 
liberty.  Its  apex  Is  service,  thus  realizing 
life  to  Its  fullest  extent. 

Let  no  one  tell  you  that  Jvily  4.  1776.  and 
Its  annual  commemoration  mean  nothing  to 
you.  Men  of  your  blood  were  with  Rogers' 
Rangers  heroically  holding  the  Northeast  for 
the  English  against  the  Indians  and  French 
to  secure  the  colonies;  freemen  defended  at 
Lexington  and  Concord  as  well  as  on  Boston 
Common,  and  the  official  records  prove  them 
to  have  been  at  Bunker  Hill,  Rhode  Island, 
Valley  Forge,  and  In  the  South  where  they 
received  the  highest  conamendatlon  from  Gen- 
eral Greene  to  General  Washington.  Hun- 
dreds attained  freedom  through  service  In 
arms  and  heroism.  "Act  well  your  part;  there 
all  the  honor  lies." 
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AR-nCLE  BY  CHARLES  A.  BEARD 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  by  Charles 
Austin  Beard,  entitled  "Giddy  Minds  and 
Foreign  Quarrels."  I  have  obtained  an 
estimate  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office  as  to  the  cost  of  printing  the  article 
and  am  informed  that  it  will  cost  $225. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

GmoT  Minds  and  Foreign  Quarrels — An  Es- 
timate OF  American  Foreign  Polict 
(By  Charles  A.  Beard) 

In  the  fourth  act  of  Henry  rv.  the  King,  on 
his  deathbed,  gives  his  son  and  heir  the 


ancient  advice  dear  to  the  hearts  of  rtUert  in 
dire  straits  at  home: 
"I  .  .  .  had  a  purpose  now 
To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Lest  rest  and  lying  still  might  make  them 

look 
Too  near  unto  my  state.     Therefore,  my 

Harry, 
Be  it  thy  course,  to  busy  giddy  minds 
With  foreign  quarrels;   that  action,  henca 

borne  out. 
May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  dajrs." 

Since  the  foundation  cf  the  American  Re- 
public there  has  been  an  endless  procession 
of  foreign  quarrels  with  which  giddy  minds 
could  have  been  busied.  The  following  brief 
citations  from  the  record  hint  at  the  thou- 
sands of  possibilities  scattered  through  the 
days  and  years  from  George  Washington's 
administration  to  the  advent  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt : 
1793-1815.    Revolutionary    and    Napoleonic 

wars. 
1815.     Alliance  of  England.  Rtissia.  Prussia. 

and  Austria  to  hold  down  republican  and 

democratic  agitations. 
1817.    Popular  outburst  at  Wartburg 

1819.  Carlsbad  decrees  establish  despotism 
In  German  confederation. 

1820.  Revolutions  In  Spain  and  Italy. 

1821.  War  for  Greek  Independence  opens. 

1822.  "Triumph"  of  Holy  Alliance  over  dem- 
ocratic movements. 

1827.    English.   Russian,   and   French   fleets 

crush  the  Sutlans'  fleet  at  Navarlno. 
1828-29.     Russian  war  on  Turkey. 

1830.  Revolutions  In  France  and  Belgium; 
uprising  in  Poland. 

1831.  Insurrections  in  central  Italy 
1838-42.     British  war  on  Afghanistan. 
1840.    British  opium  war  In  China. 
1845.    British  war  In  the  Punjab. 

1847.  France   finishes   conquest   of   Algeria. 

1848.  Revolution  In  Prance;  spreads  to  H\m- 
gary.  Germany,  and  Austria. 

1849.  Violent  reaction.  Austrian  war  on 
Hxmgary. 

1851.  Louis  Napoleon  makes  a  coup  d'etat  in 
Prance. 

1852.  Napoleon  HI  establtshes  an  18-year 
dictatorship  In  France. 

1853.  Tal-plng  rebellion  starts  In  China; 
millions  killed;  great  cities  destroyed 

1854-56.  England,  France.  Sardinia,  and 
Turkey  wage  war  on  Russia. 

1856-60.  France  and  England  wage  war  on 
China. 

1857.  Sepoy  mutiny  In  India;  vigoro\is  sup- 
pression. 

1859-60.  France  and  Sardinia  wage  war  on 
Austria. 

1861.  England.  France,  and  Spain  act  against 
Mexico. 

1863.  Insurrection  In  Poland 

1864.  Prussia  attacks  Denmark  and  seises 
Schleswlg-Holsteln . 

1865.  Insurrection  In  ^>aln. 

1866.  German-Italian  axis  treaty;  Germany 
wages  war  on  Austria. 

1867.  Insunectlon  in  Spain;  Fenian  upris- 
ings In  Ireland. 

1868.  Overthrow  of  Spanish  monarchy. 
1870-71.    Franco-Prussian  war. 

1873-75.  Establishment  and  subsequent 
overthrow  o;  the  Spanish  republic. 

1875.  Instirrectlon  against  Turkey  in  Her- 
zegovina. 

1876.  Palace  revolution  in  Turkey  and  Bul- 
garian atrocities. 

1877.  Russia  wages  wai'  on  Turkey. 

1881.  France  finishes  conquest  of  Tunis. 

1882.  Italy  makes  an  axis  with  Atistrla  and 
Germany;  British  seize  Cairo. 

1883.  France  finishes  conquest  of  Annam. 
1885.    France   takes  Tonkin   from  China  by 

war;  f^rbo-Bulgarian  war. 
1889.    Boulanglsm  flares  up   and  bursU  In 

France. 
1891.    Franco-Russian  alliance. 
1894.    Persecution  of  Dreyfus  begins. 
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1S05.    Japan  finishes  war  on  China;  Jameson 

raid  In  the  Transvaal. 
1896.    Italian  war  on  Abyssinia. 
1887.    Germany  seizes  Klao-chau  in  China; 

misslonarv  troubles. 

1898.  Blccdy  uprising  in  Milan;  British  re- 
conquer the  Sudan. 

1899.  Britain  opens  war  on  Boer  republics. 

1900.  Bcxer  rebellion. 

iipOl.    Peaceful  era  of  Queen  Victoria  closes. 

Until  near  the  end  of  that  wonderful  cen- 
tury of  peace,  religion,  and  International 
good  faith  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  kept  aloof  from  the  aggressions,  wars, 
•nd  quarrels  of  Europe.  It  proposed  no 
world  conferences  for  correcting  the  wicked, 
settling  conflicts,  and  curing  unrest  In  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth.  Prom  time  to  time. 
It  is  true,  groups  of  American  people  held 
meetings  in  favor  of  one  country  or  party 
or  another,  but  even  they  did  not  try  to  force 
their  Government  to  play  the  role  of  univer- 
sal preceptor  and  manufacturer  of  rules  for 
settling  everybody  and  everything  under 
threats  of  armed  intervention.  Only  In  rela- 
tively recent  times  has  wholesale  Interfer- 
euce  with  foreign  quarrels  and  disturbances 
bec<nne  a  major  concern  ot  the  Intelligentsia. 
the  press,  and  professional  politicians  In  the 
United  States. 

But  phrenetic  preoccupation  with  foreign 
quarrels  has  now  reached  the  proportion  of  a 
heavy  industry  in  this  country.  All  our  uni- 
versities have,  funds  and  endowments  for 
teaching  wh»t  is  called  International  rela- 
tions, and  since  about  1918  a  large  part  of 
this  Instruction  has  been  stripped  of  all 
scientific  pretensions  and  has  been  little 
more  than  propaganda  for  the  League  of 
Nations,  collective  security,  collaboration  with 
Great  Britain  and  France,  or  some  kind  of 
regularized  Intervention  by  the  United  States 
Government  In  foreign  controversies  every- 
where, except  perhaps  at  Amrltsar  or  In 
Syria.  Hundreds  of  professors,  Instructors, 
and  assistants,  sustained  by  endowments, 
lecture  to  students,  forums,  women's  clubs, 
academies,  and  dinner  parties  on  their  favor- 
ite theme — the  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
set  the  world  aright.  Peace  societies,  asso- 
ciatlotu  for  the  study  of  foreign  affairs,  coun- 
cils, leagues,  and  committees  for  this  and 
that,  with  mlUlcns  of  dollars  at  their  dis- 
posal, are  engaged  In  the  same  kind  of  propa- 
ganda, openly  or  under  the  guise  of  contem- 
porary scholarship. 

In  fact,  advocacy  of  American  Interven- 
tlonlsm  and  adventurism  abroad  has  become 
•  huge  vested  interesw.  The  daily  press  and 
tbe  radio,  thriving  on  hourly  sensations,  do 
their  best  to  Inflame  readers.  listeners,  and 
lookers  with  a  passion  fcr  putting  down  the 
wicked  abroad.  Foreign  propagandists,  often 
well  paid  by  American  audiences,  play  the 
same  game.  And  brash  yoimg  tom-tom 
beaters  In  Journalism,  who  know  no  history 
beyond  a  few  days  ago,  write  books  on  the 
"inside"  of  this  or  that,  all  directed  profit- 
ably to  the  same  end.  How  did  w«  get  this 
«my?  This  is  the  fundamental  question  for 
all  of  us  who  are  trying  to  take  bearings. 
n 

The  era  of  universal  American  Jitters  over 
fcffelgn  affairs  of  no  vital  interest  to  the 
fmited  States  was  opened  in  full  blast  about 
1890  by  four  of  the  most  powerful  agi- 
tators that  ever  afflicted  any  nation:  Alfred 
Thayer  Mahan.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  and  Albert  J.  Beverldge. 
These  were  the  chief  manufacturers  of  the 
new  doctrine  correctly  characterized  as  "im- 
perialism for  America."  and  all  of  them  were 
primarily  phrase-makers,  not  men  of  hard 
economic  experience. 

The  ideology  for  this  adventtire  was  cooked 
up  by  the  bookiah  llahan  and  was  promul- 
gated by  politicians.  It  was  "sold"  to  the 
country  amid  the  great  fright  induced  by  the 
wptetec  of  Bryanlcm.  and  amid  the  din  of  the 
I  on  ^aln  and  the  FUipinoa.    As  tbe  Brit- 


ish agent  who  framed  a  portion  of  the  new 
gospel  for  Jchn  Hay,  Secretary  of  State  pre- 
sumably for  the  United  States,  shrewdly  ob- 
served, this  was  one  way  of  smashing  the 
populist  uprising  and  getting  the  country  In 
hand.  It  was  not  Wocdrow  Wilson,  the 
schoolmaster,  who  first  Invented  the  policy 
of  nmnlng  out  and  telling  the  whole  world 
Just  the  right  thing  to  do.  It  was  the  new 
men  of  Imperialism. 

The  heady  ideology  put  forth  to  sustain  the 
imperialist  policy  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lov.'s:  America  has  grown  up.  has  acquired 
man's  stature,  and  put  on  long  pants;  the 
frontier  has  passed;  the  continent  has  been 
rounded  out;  America  must  put  aside  childish 
things,  become  a  great  bi^  world  power,  fol- 
low the  example  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany,  build  a  monAter  navy,  grab  colonies, 
sea  bases,  and  trading  posts  tliroughout  the 
world,  plunge  into  every  big  dispute  among 
European  powers,  and  carry  "civilization"  to 
"backward"  races. 

For  this  creed  of  lunging  and  plunging 
Alfred  Thayer  Mahan  caught  the  clew  from 
Mommsen's  history  of  Rome  and  furnished 
the  sea-power  slogans.  An  army  of  literary 
artists  supplied  sentimental  prose  and  poetry. 
Clergymen  did  their  bit  by  citing  the  rich 
opportunity  to  "Christianize"  the  heathen. 
Steel  makers  and  other  naval  merchants  put 
sinews  of  war  into  the  propaganda  chest 
of  the  Navy  League  and  pronounced  It  good 
for  business — their  business,  at  least.  Ship- 
yard constituencies  whipped  up  political  sup- 
jHDrt.  The  middle  classes,  terrorized  by  popu- 
lism, applauded. 

Albert  J.  Beverldge  provided  the  eloquence : 
"American  factories  are  making  more  than 
the  American  people  can  use;  American  soil 
Is  producing  more  than  they  can  consume. 
Fate  has  written  our  policy  for  us;  the  trade 
of  the  world  must  and  shall  be  ours.  And 
we  shall  get  It  as  our  mother  (England]  has 
told  us  how.  We  will  establish  trading  posts 
throughout  the  world.  •  •  •  We  will  cover 
the  ocean  with  our  merchant  marine.  We 
will  build  a  navy  to  the  measure  of  our 
greatness.  Great  colonies  governing  them- 
selves, flying  our  flag  and  trading  with  us 
win  grow  about  ovu*  posts  of  trade.  Our  In- 
stitutions win  follow  our  flag  on  the  wings 
of  our  commerce.  And  American  law.  Ameri- 
can order.  American  civilization,  and  the 
American  flag  will  plant  themselves  on  shores 
hitherto  bloody  and  benighted,  but  by  those 
agencies  of  God  'henceforth  to  be  made 
beautiful  and  bright."  Cheers,  cheers,  cheers. 
And  mighty  men  among  the  Intelligentsia 
joined  the  Mahan-Lodge-Roosevelt-Beveridge 
storm  troops  In  full  cry,  shouting  for  the  new 
gospel,  while  damning  Bryan  as  a  fool,  Alt- 
geld  as  an  anarchist,  and  opponents  of 
imperialism  as  "white-livered  cowards"  and 
"little  Americans."    What  a  Roman  holiday! 

Taking  advantage  of  the  national  furor 
over  the  war  against  Spain  and  the  unrest 
created  by  the  populist  upheaval  at  home, 
the  Imperialist  agitators  "put  their  creed 
over  on  the  country"  for  a  brief  season.  As 
an  accident  of  politics,  The<xlore  Roosevelt 
became  President  of  the  United  States  and 
started  his  big  parade.  The  water-cure  tor- 
ture was  administered  to  recalcitrant  Fili- 
pinos. Endless  notes  were  written  to  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  11.  The  Navy  was  sent  around  the 
world.  The  big  stick  was  brandished 
fviriously.  The  United  States  participated  In 
the  conference  of  the  great  powers  at  Alge- 
clras  and  helped  to  dish  Germany  In  a  quarrel 
that  had  no  relation  whatever  to  any  vital 
Interests  of  this  country.  But  from  the 
point  of  view  of  flndlng  outlets  for  "our  sur- 
pluses" and  bolstering  up  national  security, 
the  show  was  a  farce.  In  an  economic  sense 
it  brought  an  enormous  expense  to  the 
Nation,  not  the  promised  profit.  In  respect 
of  national  defense,  it  gave  us  the  Achilles 
heel  of  the  Philippines. 

For  a  time  the  monster  demonstration  en- 
tertained the  Intelligentsia  and  the  mobs. 


like  a  Roman  circus.  But  underneath  It  all 
there  was  a  revolt.  The  sober  second  sense 
of  the  country  gradually  came  to  estimate 
it  at  it5,  true  worth— that  is,  as  a  frenzy.  De- 
spite the  big  carousal,  "pusillanimous,  cow- 
ardly, contemptible,  mollycoddles"  at  home 
continued  to  insist  on  devoting  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  American  Union. 

By  one  of  the  ironies  of  history  It  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Wilson,  whom  Theodore  Roose- 
velt hated  like  poison,  to  mount  the  world 
stage  and  outdo  Roosevelt  In  using  the  power 
of  the  U«lted  States  to  set  the  whole  world 
aright.  Roosevelt  had  lunged  and  plunged 
here  and  there— at  Pekln.  Algeciras,  Morocco, 
and  other  troubled  spots.  Wilson's  ambi- 
tions were  without  limit.  He  proposed  to 
make  the  wide  world  safe  for  the  American 
brand  of  democracy  and  transform  backward 
places  Into  mandated  trusts  for  civilization. 

The  lines  of  the  Wllsonlan  creed  of  world 
Interventionism  and  adventurism  are  In  sub- 
stance: Imperialism  Is  bad  (well,  partly): 
every  nation  must  have  a  nice  constitutional 
government,  more  or  less  like  ours;  If  any 
government  dislikes  the  settlement  made  at 
Versailles  It  must  put  up  Its  guns  and  sit 
down  with  Its  well-armed  neighbors  for  a 
"friendly"  conference;  trade  barriers  are  to 
be  lowered  and  that  will  make  everybody 
round  the  globe  prosperous  (almost,  if  not 
entirely);  backward  peoples  are  to  be  kept  in 
order  but  otherwise  treated  nicely  as  wards; 
the  old  history,  full  of  troubles,  is  to  be 
closed;  brethren,  and  presumably  sisters,  are 
to  dwell  together  in  unity;  everything  In  the 
world  Is  to  be  managed  as  decorously  as  a  Bap- 
tist convention  presided  over  by  the  Honorable 
Cordell  Hull;  If  not.  we  propose  to  fight  dis- 
turbers everywhere  (well,  nearly  everywhere). 
The  American  people  did  not  vote  for  exactly 
this  in  1916.  At  the  very  first  chance,  the 
congressional  election  of  1918,  they  expressed 
decided  distrust  and  In  1920  they  seemed  to 
express  more  than  distrust.  But  the  intelli- 
gentsia of  world  affairs  continued  unshaken 
In  their  faith,  agitation,  and  propaganda. 

Although  the  Republican  Party  was  dubbed 
"Isolationist"  after  1920,  its  politicians  In 
power  were  really  nothing  of  the  sort.  On 
the  contrary,  they  tried  to  combine  the  two 
kinds  of  Jitters  over  foreign  affairs  that  had 
recently  been  sponsored  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  Woodrow  Wilson.  They  sought  to 
make  the  most  of  both  kinds.  They  played 
the  old  Roosevelt-Lodge-Beverldge  game  of 
imperialism  wherever  they  could  and  when- 
ever they  had  a  chance  In  the  Fa-  East  and 
In  the  Near  East.  They  turned  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  Into  a  big  drum- 
ming agency  for  pushing  the  sale  of  goods 
and  the  lending  of  money  abroad,  and  they 
talked  vociferously  about  the  open  doors 
ever3rwhere  except  at  home.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  lectured  Soviet  Russia  and  dis- 
coursed sagely  on  peace  for  worried  mankind 
In  the  best  Wllsonlan  style.  It  was  near  the 
high  noon  of  normalcy,  while  the  American 
marines  were  waging  peace  In  the  Caribbean, 
that  the  State  Department  proudly  arranged 
for  the  Kellogg  Pact  and  the  powers  of  the 
earth  solemnly  renounced  war  forever  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy. 

But  this  experiment  in  combining  two 
kinds  of  Jitters  did  not  fare  any  better  than 
the  experiment  in  taking  on  each  kind  sepa- 
rately. The  big  drumming  game  blew  up. 
Foreign  bonds  to  the  tune  of  billions  went 
Into  default.  The  Kellogg  Pact  became  a 
gibbering  ghost.  The  industrial  boom,  fed 
by  pump  priming  abroad  at  the  expense  of 
American  investors,  burst  with  a  terrific 
explosion,  which  produced  the  ruins  amid 
which  we  now  sit  In  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
m 

For  a  brief  season  the  American  people  had 
enough  jitters  at  home  to  keep  their  giddy 
minds  away  from  foreign  affairs,  and  in  a 
quest  for  relief  they  swept  Into  ofllce  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  who  promised  to  get  them 
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•  out  of  the  slough  of  economic  despond.  At 
first  President  Roosevelt  concentrated  his 
energies  on  those  domestic  measures  of  re- 
form and  salvation  known  as  the  New  Deal. 
He  scouted  the  Idea  that  world  economic 
conferences,  tariff  tinkering,  and  diplomatic 
notes  could  contribute  materially  to  reliev- 
ing the  frightful  distress  at  home.  Slowly, 
however,  he  veered  in  the  direction  of  world 
lecturing  and  Interventionism,  and  now  he 
displays  a  firm  resolve  to  interfere  with  the 
affairs  of  Europe  and  Asia  as  If  he  were  arbiter 
of  International  relatione  and  commissioned 
to  set  the  world  aright.  The  causes  of  this 
reversal  are  obscure,  but  the  fact  remains. 
Internal  and  external  changes  may  partly  ac- 
count for  It.  The  state  of  Jitters  In  domestic 
economy  has  not  been  cured  by  the  New  Deal, 

•despite  the  best  of  intentions.  And  Great 
Britain,  after  playing  Germany  off  against 
France  and  treating  Russia  with  studied  con- 
tempt, has  once  more  got  what  Henry  Adams 
called  "the  grizzly  German  terror"  on  her 
doorstep,  and  needs  American  help  again. 

The  veering  tendencies  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration  are  to  be  observed  In  every 
phase  of  our  foreign  affairs.  At  the  outset, 
Latin  American  countries  were  informed  that 
the  good  old  imperialism  of  earlier  times 
was  to  be  renounced.  In  1934  th»  |}tovlslon 
of  the  Piatt  amendment,  which  gave  the 
United  States  the  "legal"  right  to  military 
Intervention  In  Cuba,  was  abrogate<L  Amer- 
ican Marines  were  withdrawn  froni  various 
places  in  the  Caribbean  region.  Latin  Amer- 
ican governments  were  allowed  to  default  on 
their  bonds  held  In  the  United  States,  and 

,  to  seize  property  owned  by  American  citizens, 
without  evoking  anything  stronger  than  dip- 
lomatic notes  from  Washington.  Instead  of 
thundering  and  drawing  the  sword  after  the 
style  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Albert  Fall, 
the  administration  has  resorted  to  negotia- 
tion. Instead  of  sending  Marines  to  collect 
on  defaulted  bonds,  it  Is  arranging  to  use 
public  money  to  revive  the  trade  which  col- 
lapsed after  private  lending  had  ended  in 
disaster  for  American  Investors.  Thus,  Latin 
American  politicians  have  been  given  smaller 
excuses  for  straining  their  Ivmgs  over  "Yan- 
kee imperialism"  and  seeking  counter- 
weights in  Europe. 

Yet  through  the  Latin  American  negotia- 
tions, especially  since  1936.  the  Roosevelt 
administration  has  evidently  been  seeking  to 
line  up  Latin  American  governments  In  de- 
fense of  democracy,  shrewdly  with  an  eye 
to  developing  a  united  front  against  Hitler 
and  Mussolini.  These  two  disturbers  of  the 
order  In  Europe  are  not  making  any  demands 
on  the  United  States,  but  their  efforts  to 
get  trade  and  win  supporters  In  coxmtrles 
to  the  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  furnish 
points  for  the  Roosevelt  administration's 
agitation  against  them  in  Europe  and  at 
home.  Things  have  been  brought  to  such 
a  pass  that  American  citizens  given  to  alarms 
are  Imagining  German  planes  from  Bolivia 
dropping  bombs  on  peaceful  people  in  Keo- 
kuk or  Kankakee. 

Schemes  for  promoting  democracy  in 
Latin  America  have  been  less  successful.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  only  vague 
Ideas  about  the  countries  below  the  Rio 
Grande,  but  they  know  enough  to  know  that 
most  governments  In  that  vast  region  are  not 
and  never  have  been  democracies.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1938,  according  to  J.  Fred 
Rippy.  ai  least  12  of  the  20  Latin  American 
coimtrles  were  governed  hy  dictators  of  their 
own  and  if  the  term  Is  Interpreted  broadly, 
"perhaps  2  or  3  more  should  be  added 
to  the  list."  These  12  dictators  "were  rvdlng 
75,000,000  people  In  Latin  America— three- 
fifths  of  Its  population — and  dominating  a 
land  area  almost  twice  the  size  of  the  United 
States."  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
rhetoric  of  democratic  solidarity  in  this  hemi- 
sphere does  not  get  very  far  below  the  sur- 
face of  things. 


In  respect  of  Far  Eastern  edlairs.  the  Roose- 
velt administration,  early  in  its  career,  made 
a  brave  gesture  in  the  direction  of  antl-lm- 
perlallsm  by  accepting  the  act  of  Congress 
granting  conditional  independence  to  the 
Philippines.  At  the  moment  this  maneuver 
was  widely  Interpreted  to  mean  that  the 
United  States  Intended  to  withdraw  Its  armed 
forces  from  the  Orient  and  fix  its  front  upon 
the  Hawaiian  line.  Organized  agriculture 
was  dead  set  against  competitive  imports 
from  the  Philippines.  Organized  labor 
was  firm  In  Its  opposition  to  the  immigra- 
tion of  "cur  little  brown  brothers"  and  to  the 
Importation  of  cheap  goods  made  by  them 
In  their  island  heme.  Against  these  two 
forces  organized  business  could  make  no 
headway.  Prom  an  economic  point  of  view 
the  whole  experiment  in  the  Philippines  had 
been  a  costly  fiasco,  as  more  than  one  copiotis 
balance  sheet  demonstrated.  Imperialism 
certainly  did  not  provide  the  outlets  for 
American  "surpluses"  which  Senatol'  Beve- 
rldge had  promised.  Besides,  even  amateur 
strategists  discovered,  as  Theodore  Roosevelt 
had  done  after  the  first  uprush  of  his  berserk 
enthusiasm,  that  the  Philippines  were  the 
Achilles  heel  of  American  defense. 

Nevertheless,  the  question  of  naval  bases 
in  the  Philippines  has  been  left  hanging  in 
the  air  under  the  terms  of  the  Independence 
act,  and  the  outburst  In  Washington  last 
winter  over  the  preliminaries  to  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Guam  indicates  that  someone  in  the 
Capital  Is  toying  with  the  idea  of  transform- 
ing our  obvious  liability  in  the  western  Pacific 
into  what  is  euphoniously  called  an  asset 
of  naval  power — for  exerting  pressure  in 
Asiatic  affairs.  That  the  Philippines,  with 
Singapore  not  far  away,  could  be  used  as  a 
lever  in  world  politics  is  obvious. 

While  Philippine  Independence  was  being 
promised  with  a  great  fiourish  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  busy  with  their  jitters  at 
home,  the  Roosevelt  administration  put  aside 
the  old  delusion  that  booming  the  China 
trade  would  help  In  getting  the  country  out 
of  a  depression  through  the  sale  of  our  sur- 
pluses. In  fact,  that  balloon  has  c(»npletely 
burst.  For  years  western  merchants  and  their 
Intellectual  retainers.  Including  consular 
agents,  filled  the  air  with  a  great  noise  about 
how  much  money  could  be  made  In  China 
as  soon  as  400,000,000  customers  got  round  to 
buying  automobiles,  bath  tubs,  typewriters, 
radios,  refrigerators,  and  sewing  machines. 
Probably  a  few  of  these  myth  makers  were 
honest.  But  many  among  them  must  have 
realized  that  this  swarm  of  customers  had 
neither  th**  money  nor  the  goods  with  which 
to  pay  for  western  gadgets.  However  that 
may  be.  and  despite  tons  of  diplomatic  notes, 
de^ite  gunboats,  marines,  soldiers,  open 
doors,  and  all  the  rest,  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  China  has  been  and  re- 
mains relatively  insignificant;  in  an  absolute 
sense  It  Is  of  no  vital  Importance  to  the 
United  States. 

Notwithstanding  this  well-known  fact  the 
Roosevelt  administration,  from  the  very  out- 
set, in  dealing  with  Chlmi  haf>  followed  rather 
closely  the  old  Hay-KnM-Hughes  Imperialist 
line,  laid  down  in  the  open-door  fiction  sup- 
plied to  the  United  States  ~by  British  nego- 
tiators— that  curious  form  of  direct  Interven- 
tionism that  was  sold  to  the  country  as  "a 
fair  deal."  Even  before  he  was  inaugxirated 
in  1933  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  apparently 
committed  himself  to  that  amazing  fantasy 
known  as  the  Hoover,  o.-  Stlmson,  doctrine. 
We  were  "never"  going  to  recognize  any  con- 
quest of  territory  made  contrary  to  treaties, 
especially  the  Kellogg  Pact.  So  efforts  were 
made  to  Induce  other  cosigners  of  open-door 
and  peace  treaties,  especially  Britain  and 
France,  to  join  in  putting  the  screws  on 
Japan.  But  those  two  democracies  wriggled 
out  of  the  net. 

Later,  when  Japan  agait.  started  to  makf 
war  on  China,  the  President  managed  to  in- 


stigate another  European  conference,  com- 
posed of  governments  solemnly  committed  to 
the  open  doer.  Our  peripatetic  ambassador 
extraordinary,  Norman  Davis,  was  sent  over 
the  sea  to  take  part  In  the  feast  of  reason 
and  fiow  of  soul.  When  Mr  Davis  returned 
home  a  reporter  asked  him  point  blank.  "Was 
it  a  bust?"  He  could  not  quite  admit  that, 
but  the  reporter  was  right.  It  was  a  bust. 
Yet  the  Roosevelt  administration  still  labors 
hard  at  taking  the  open-door  delusion  seri- 
ously, and  still  seems  to  regard  it  as  a  tangible 
asset,  at  least  In  the  manipulations  of  world 
politics. 

After  the  Japanese  invasion  of  China 
flamed  up  In  a  major  war  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration blew  hot  and  cold,  but  ended 
by  using  the  affair  to  strengthen  Its  general 
campaign  for  setting  the  world  aright.  At 
one  time  It  declared  that  it  did  not  Intend 
to  keep  American  forces  In  China  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  American  citizens  who 
refused  to  withdraw  from  the  war  zones. 
American  merchants  In  Shanghai  emitted  a 
vigorous  protest.  Then  8*»cretary  Hull  put 
the  soft  pedal  on  the  notion  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  not  duty 
bound  to  uphold  American  rights  to  do  busi- 
ness even  on  Chinese  battlefields,  and  tbe 
administration  tried  to  make  a  national 
sensation  out  of  the  Panay  Incident. 

Yet,  curiously  enough,  this  same  adminis- 
tration refused  to  find  a  stat.  of  war  existing 
In  China  and  to  apply  the  munitions  em- 
bargo to  the  belligerents.  Voices  were  heard 
saying  that  an  embargo  would  hurt  China 
more  than  Japan.  Perhaps  that  was  so. 
Perhaps  not.  Anyway.  Americans  made  hay 
while  the  sun  shone  by  selling  Japan  enor- 
mous quantities  of  munitions  and  raw  ma- 
terials of  war.  The  Roosevelt  administration 
had  run  Into  a  violent  economic  slump  and 
that  trade  was  good  for  American  business. 
Every  little  bit  of  profit  helped  in  the  gray 
days  of  1937  and  1938.  Even  so.  Japan  was 
Included  among  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Chicago  speech  of  Octol>er  5, 
1937. 

Tbe  sharp  shift  from  foctislng  attention 
on  the  disturbing  plight  of  domestic  economy 
to  the  concentration  of  attention  on  foreign 
affairs  is  most  clearly  evident  in  respect  of 
European  relations.  Shortly  after  the  Roose- 
velt administration  opened  In  1933  It  took 
part  In  the  London  World  Economic  Confer- 
ence, for  which  President  Hoover  and  Con- 
gress had  made  preparations.  True  to  his 
economic  style.  Secretary  Hull,  at  this  mon- 
dial assembly,  derided  Isolationism,  ridiculed 
the  efforts  of  nations  "by  bootstrap  methods" 
to  lift  themselves  out  of  the  economic  crisia, 
declared  that  each  nation  by  domestic  action 
could  Improve  Its  condition  only  "to  a  moder- 
ate extent."  and  offered  a  plan  of  salvation 
In  lower  trade  barriers.  But  President  Roose- 
velt took  the  onus  of  putting  a  stop  to  tbe 
palaver  in  London.  The  affair  was  another 
failure  from  the  outset.  If  the  President  had 
waited  a  few  months,  the  conference  would 
doubtless  have  worn  Itself  out  and  adjourned. 
He  did  not  wait.  By  a  sharp  message  to  tha 
august  assembly  he  exploded  the  works.  In 
so  doing  he  declared  that  "the  sound  internal 
economic  system  of  a  nation  is  a  greater 
factor  In  Its  well-being  than  the  price  of  Its 
currency  In  changing  terms  of  the  currencies 
of  other  nations."  After  proclaiming  this 
policy  he  turned  to  the  bvislness  of  trying 
to  stimulate  domestic  agriculture  and  indus- 
try by  domestic  action. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  the  explosion 
in  London,  President  Roosevelt  gave  his  spe- 
cial attention  to  domestic  affairs.  It  Is  true 
that  he  signed  the  reciprocal -trade  bill,  so 
dear  to  Secretary  Hull's  heart,  and  allowed 
the  State  Department  to  set  out  on  its  cru- 
sade to  "lower  trade  barriers,"  but  at  the 
same  time  he  tried  to  keep  on  gocd  terms 
with  George  N.  Peek,  who  believed  that  Sec- 
retary Hull  was  employing  sentiment — not 
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h*rd-headedne$»— In  driving  trade  bargains. 
Wben  the  plan  for  taking  the  United  States 
into  the  World  Ckjurt  was  before  the  Senate, 
the  President  endorsed  It.  but  lukewarmly, 
and  put  no  heavy  pressure  on  his  party's  Sen- 
ators to  force  ratiflcatlon.  The  defeat  of  the 
project  gave  hUn  no  sleepless  nights.  By 
recognizing  Soviet  Russia  he  yanked  the  State 
Department  out  of  the  high  dudgeon  stirred 
up  in  Wilsons  administration,  and  kept  going 
by  Hughes.  Kcllcgg,  and  Stlmson,  and  sim- 
ply restored  the  old  policy,  consecrated  by 
usage,  of  maintaining  diplomatic  relations 
with  saints  and  villains  abroad.  This  looked 
like  attending  to  our  own  business. 

The  real  reversal  of  American  policy  and 
return  to  consunt  jitters  over  European  af- 
fairs came  after  the  election  of  1936.  In  the 
campaign  of  that  year.  President  Roosevelt 
gave  no  hint  that  he  Intended  to  take  a 
strong  band  In  European  quarrels.  The 
Democratic  pifctform.  made  In  his  own  offlce, 
declared  positively :  "We  shall  continue  to  ob- 
•erve  a  trtie  neutrality  in  the  disputes  of 
others:  to  be  prepa'td  resolutely  to  resist 
aggression  against  ovirselves;  to  work  for 
peace  and  to  take  the  profits  out  of  war:  to 
guard  against  being  drawn,  by  political  com- 
mitments, international  banking,  or  private 
trading,  into  any  war  which  may  develop 
anywhere."  This  looked  like  a  pledge  to  keep 
out  of  foreign  conflicts  and  wars.  The  pledge 
President  Roosevelt  csnflrmed  In  his  Chau- 
Uuqua  addrcM  of  August  14.  1936:  "We  can 
keep  out  of  war  If  those  who  watch  and  decide 
have  a  sufSdently  detailed  understanding  of 
International  affairs  to  make  certain  that  the 
small  decisions  of  each  day  do  not  lead  to- 
ward war  and  if.  at  the  same  time,  they  pos- 
sess the  cotirage  to  say  "no"  to  those  who 
sellUhly  or  unwisely  would  let  us  go  to  war." 
If  words  meant  anything  In  1986.  those  woids 
confirmed  an  evident  desire  to  avoid  med- 
dling with  the  incessant  quarrels  of  Europe 
and  Asia. 

Although  his  plaUorm  declared  that  "we 
tfiall  continue  to  observe  a  true  neutrality 
In  the  disputes  of  others  "  President  Rcose- 
telt.  In  December  1936.  a  little  more  than  a 
month  after  his  victory  in  the  election, 
moved  to  violate  neutrality  Ui  connection 
with  the  civil  war  In  Spain.  On  his  Initia- 
tive a  bill  was  drafted  ana  Jammed  through 
Obngress  putting  an  embargo  on  munitions 
to  the  loyalist  government  at  Madrid. 
Whether  he  took  this  action  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  or  to  parallel  British 
action  In  the  nonintervention  committee,  so 
farcical  in  Its  operations,  the  upshot  pointed 
In  one  direction — Intervention  in  European 
affairs.  The  embargo  was  a  violation  of  in- 
ternational law.  It  was  a  violation  of  a  tpe- 
ette  treaty  with  Spain.  It  was  an  insult  to 
the  government  of  Madrid  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  recognl«d  as 
de  facto  and  de  Jure.  It  smoothed  the  way 
for  those  noninterveners.  Hitler  and  Musso- 
lini, to  destroy  that  government.  Whatever 
may  have  been  President  Roosevelt's  Inten- 
tlOES.  he  violated  neutrality  and  entered  into 
collaboration  with  Great  Britain  and  France 
In  a  fateful  policy  which  was  responsible 
for  the  triumph  of  depotlsm.  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini, in  Spain — the  very  kind  of  depotlsm 
and  two  of  the  biggest  d?spots  that  he  now 
denounces  to  the  world 

The  pledge  of  the  Democratic  platform 
stood  written  In  the  record.  The  Chautauqua 
speech  of  1936  stood  there  also.  But  on 
October  5,  1937.  President  Rooeetelt  went  to 
Chicago  and  called,  in  effect,  for  collective 
action  by  all  the  "democracies"  against  Ger- 
many. Italy,  and  Japan.  He  declared  that  If 
a  holocaust  came  the  United  States  could  not 
avoid  It  and  appealed  to  "the  peace-loving 
nations"  to  piut  a  quarantine  on  aggressors. 
The  significance  of  this  address  was  grasped 
Immediately.  Advocates  of  collective  eectirity 
and  collaboration  with  Britain  and  Prance 
balled  It  as  a  sharp  change  of  front  on  the 
part  q(  the  President.    But  the  counterblast 


of  criticism  from  all  parts  of  the  country  was 
startling,  and  for  a  few  weeks  President  Roose- 
velt lapsed  into  silence.  Nevertheless  he  had 
evidently  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  going 
to  take  a  big  hand  in  European  and  Asiatic 
affairs  anyway  and  that  the  country  would 
have  to  bend  to  his  will  or  break. 

Additional  proof  of  his  resolve  soon  came. 
On  January  28.  1938,  President  Roosevelt  sent 
a  resounding  message  to  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject of  armaments.  He  demanded  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  naval  outlays,  with  special 
emphasis  on  battleships,  and  called  for  a 
mobilization  bill  which  had  no  meaning  un- 
less he  wanted  a  huge  army  that  could  be 
used  In  Europe.  This  Increase  in  arma- 
ments, he  said,  was  made  necessary  by  the 
growth  of  land  and  sea  forces  in  other  coun- 
tries which  "involve  a  threat  to  world  peace 
and  security."  One  week  before  this  bomb- 
shell message  landed  In  Congress,  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  passed  the  regular 
naval  appropriation  bill  granting  the  Navy 
substantially  all  that  it  had  called  for  In  the 
largest  peacetime  naral  appropriation  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  Why  had  the  Navy 
Department  suddenly  discovered  that  It 
needed  another  billion  or  more?  This  ques- 
tion was  put  to  Admiral  Leahy  by  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 
and  the  honest  old  sailor  blurted  out:  "I  am 
not  accurately  Informed  in  regard  to  that." 

This  was  the  cold  truth.  The  sudden  de- 
mand for  an  Immense  Increase  in  the  Navy 
had  not  come  from  the  Navy  Department. 
It  had  come  from  the  White  House.  It 
was  not  related  to  defending  the  American 
zone  of  Interest  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Admiral  Leahy  testified  that  the  Navy  was 
then  ready  to  defend  this  zone.  The  new 
bin  took  on  significance  and  utility  only  in 
relation  to  the  President's  resolve  to  act  as  a 
kind  of  arbiter  in  world  affairs.  It  Is  true 
that  the  Democratic  managers  in  Congress, 
while  pushing  the  bill  through  the  House 
and  Ssnate.  repudiated  all  "quarantine"  doc- 
trines and  rested  their  case  on  grounds  of 
continental  security,  but  by  citations  from 
the  testimony  of  naval  experts  the  opp>osltlon 
demonstrated  the  hollowness  of  all  such  pre- 
tensions. 

Victorious  in  secxiring  his  extraordinary 
naval  authorization,  President  Roosevelt  re- 
newed his  battle  in  1939.  His  message  to 
Congress  in  January  vibrated  with  emotions 
connected  with  foreign  tumults  and  asserted 
that  the  United  States  la  directly  menaced 
by  storms  from  abroad.  These  storms,  the 
President  said,  challenge  three  institutions 
Indispensable  to  Americans.  The  first  Is 
religion.  It  is  the  source  of  the  other  two — 
democracy  and  international  good  faith. 
E^'ldently  he  was  clearing  a  way  to  make  the 
next  war  a  real  holy  war.  This  clarion  call 
President  Roosevelt  followed  by  another  de- 
mand for  an  increase  in  armaments  on  a 
scale  more  vast. 

As  if  undaunted  by  all  that  had  happened 
In  the  previous  autumn  when  he  had.  meta- 
phorically and  yet  truly  speaking,  gone  to 
Munich  with  Chamberlain  and  Daladler, 
President  Roosevelt,  on  April  14.  1939,  Issued 
to  the  world  a  peace  appeal  to  Hitler  and 
offered  In  exchange  another  round  table  on 
disarmament  and  another  economic  confer- 
ence. All  the  while  the  Tory  Government  in 
Great  Brlta'n  and  the  reaction  government 
in  France  were  playing  with  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini and  aidiiig  In  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Republic. 

Apparently  Indifferent  to  the  real  nature  of 
British  and  French  tactics.  President  Roose- 
velt and  Secretary  Hull  grew  bolder  In  their 
determination  to  help  Britain  and  Prance  in 
whatever  they  were  doing.  In  the  summer 
of  1939  they  opened  a  public  campaign  to 
break  down  the  provision  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  which  Imposed  an  embargo  on  munitions 
In  case  of  a  foreign  war  "foxmd"  by  the 
President.    They  had  all  along  covertly  fought 


this  provision,  without  taking  the  risk  of 
officially  and  openly  denouncing  It  In  the 
name  of  the  administration.  The  will  of  the 
country  to  stay  out  of  foreign  wars  had  been 
too  strong.  That  will  would  have  to  be 
crushed.  The  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  were  well  aware  that  Congress  was 
not  likely  to  give  them  the  coveted  power 
to  name  "aggressors"  and  throw  the  country 
into  a  conflict  on  the  side  of  "peace  lovers ': 
but  they  were  nonetheless  resolved  if  pos- 
sible to  erase  every  line  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  that  stood  In  the  way  of  their  running 
the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States  on  the 
basis  of  constant  participation  in  the  quar- 
rels of  Eiirope  and  Asia,  with  war  as  their 
ultima  ratio. 

Now  President  Roosevelt's  foreign  policy  la 
clear  as  daylight.    He  proposes  to  collaborate 
actively  with   Great   Britain  and   Prance   In 
their  everlasting  wrangle  with  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Japan.     He  wants  to  wring  from  Con- 
gress the  power  to  throw  the  whole  weight 
of  the  United  States  on  the  side  of  Great 
Britain  and  Prance  In   negotiations,  and   In 
war   If   they   manage   to   bungle   the   game. 
That  vising  measures  short  of  war  would.  It  Is 
highly  probable,  lead  the  United  States  into 
full  war   must   be  evident  to  all  who   take 
thought  about  such  tactics, 
rv 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States  as  a  continental  nation  In 
this  hemisphere,  the  Roosevelt  policy  is.  in 
my  opinion,  quixotic  and   dangerous.     It  is 
quixotic  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  based 
upon  a  realistic  comprehension  of  the  long- 
time history  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  of  the 
limited  power  which  the  United  States  has 
over  the  underlying  economies  and  Interests 
of  thot>e  two  continents.    It  assiunes  that  the 
United  States  can  In  fact  bring  those  conti- 
nents   into    a    kind    of   stable    equUlbrlvim, 
assure  them  the  materials  of  a  peaceful  eco- 
nomic life,  and  close  their  history  In  a  grand 
conference  of  the  powers — perhaps  as  Fuccess- 
fuUy  as  Locarno.    It  assumes  that  somebody 
in  the  White  House  or  State  Department  can 
calculate  the  consequences  likely  to  come  out 
of  the  explosive  forces  which  are  hidden  In 
the  civilizations  of  those  Immense  areas 

Does  anyone  in  this  country  really  know 
what  is  going  on  in  Europe,  behind  the  head- 
lines, underneath  the  diplomatic  documents? 
Is  It  true,  as  French  publicists  contend,  that 
the  Pope,  having  blessed  the  triumph  of 
Franco  In  Spain.  Is  striving  for  a  union  of 
Fascist  and  other  powers  for  the  secret  pur- 
pose of  liquidating  Soviet  Russia?  Has  Russia 
Just  grounds  for  distrusting  the  governments 
of  Chamberlain  and  Daladler?  If  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  are  liquidated  either  by  pressure 
or  by  war,  wil}  the  outcome  be  a  Victorian 
democracy,  a  communistic  revolution,  or  a 
general  disintegration?  Are  not  the  powers 
Immediately  and  directly  entangled  in  all  this 
strife  In  a  better  position  to  adjust  their 
disputes  than  President  Roosevelt  and  his 
assistants  in  the  State  Department? 

Even  assuming  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  do  Its  best  to  help  the  democracies 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  the  Roosevelt  policy  is 
quixotic  In  that  it  does  not  look  far  beyond 
a  temporary  pacification — a  pacification  that 
might  be  affected  by  a  mere  show  of  force 
or  by  another  war.  It  does  not  propose  any 
fundamental  adjustment  In  the  economies  of 
nations  which  wovUd  provide  any  guarantee 
of  peace  after  the  temporary  pacification, 
either  by  pressure  or  by  war.  And  if  the 
United  States  really  had  the  knowledge,  good 
will,  and  intention  necessary  to  construct  a 
formula  for  such  a  permanent  economic 
peace.  It  does  not  and  cannot  have  the  power 
to  force  It  upon  other  nations.  In  my  opin- 
ion it  does  not  have  the  knowledge,  the  will. 
or  the  Intention. 

Hence,  in  my  judgment.  It  Is  folly  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  embark  on  a 
vast  and  risky  program  of  world  pacification. 
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We  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  hating  certain 
nations.  We  can  indnlge  in  the  satisfaction 
that  comes  from  contemplating  a  war  to  de- 
stroy tbem.  We  can  rush  into  a  combination 
that  might  temporarily  check  them.  But.  It 
seems  to  me,  It  would  be  wiser  to  suggest 
that  those  countries  of  Europe  which  are  Im- 
mediately menaced  by  Germany  and  Italy  put 
aside  their  Jealousies,  quarrels,  and  enmltleB, 
and  Join  In  a  combination  of  their  own  to 
effect  control  over  the  aggressors.  If  cotm- 
trlcs  whose  very  existence  seems  at  stake  will 
not  unite  for  self-protection,  bow  can  the 
United  States  hope  to  effect  a  union  among 
tbem?  After  temporary  pacification  what? 
After  war  what?  After  peace  whist?  To  these 
questions  the  Roosevelt  for^gn  policy  makes 
no  answer.  And  they  are  the  fundamental 
questions. 

The  Booaevclt  foreign  policy  Is  also  quixotic 
because  it  la  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  eoonomy  and  democracy  of  the  United 
State*  are  secure,  that  our  industry,  agricul- 
ture, farmers,  workers,  sharecroppers,  ten- 
ants, and  millions  of  unemployed  are  safe, 
that  the  state  of  our  public  finances  is  Im- 
pregnable, and  that  the  future  of  our  democ- 
racy H  scatheless;  so  that  we  have  the  powi-r 
to  force  pacification,  self-government,  and 
economic  prosperity  upon  recalcitrant  nations 
beyond  two  oceans.  Is  the  management  of 
our  own  affairs  so  efficient  and  so  evidently 
successful  that  we  may  take  up  the  role  «if 
showing  other  countries  Just  how  to  manage 
their  internal  economies?  Have  we  the 
eccowmtc  and  military  power  required  to  set 
their  systems  In  an  order  to  suit  our  predilec- 
tions, even  assuming  that  we  couW  get  whole- 
hearted collaboration  f^om  the  Tory  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  the  reactionary  Gov- 
ernment of  Prance,  and  the  Communist  Gov- 
ernment of  Russia?  If  the  very  Idea  of  world 
economic  pacification  In  such  circumstances 
Is  not  a  dream  of  Sancho  Panza,  then  I  am 
unacquainted  with  Cervantes. 

On  what,  then,  should  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  Suites  be  leased?     Here  Is  one  an- 
swer and  It  Is  not  exaggerated  la  any  profes- 
sor's study  or  supplied  by  poUtical  agitators. 
It  is  the  doctrine  formulated  by  George  Wash- 
ington, supplemented  by  James  Monroe,  and 
followed  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  luitil  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  the  frenzy  for  foreign  adven- 
turism burst  upon  the  country.    This  doc- 
trine Is  simple.     Europe  has  a  set  of  i»l- 
mary  interests  which  have  little"  or  no  rela- 
tion to  us,  and  Is  constantly  vexed  by  ambi- 
tion, rivalship.   Interest,  humor,   or  c^>nce. 
The  United  States   is  a  continental   power 
separated  frc«n  Europe  by  a  wide  ocean  which, 
de^lte  all  changes  in  warfare,  is  still  a  i>ow- 
erful  asset  of  defense.     In  the  ordinary  or 
regular  vicissitudes  of  European  politics  the 
United  States"  shotild  not  become  Implicated 
by  any  permanent  ties.    Wejshould  promote 
commerce,    but   force    nothing.     We   should 
steer  clear  of  hates  and  loves.     We  should 
maintain  correct  and  formal  relatloiis  with 
all  established  governments  without  respect 
to  their  forms  or   T:helr  religions,  whether 
Christian,  Mohammedan,  or  Shinto,  or  what 
have  you.    Efforts  of  any  European  powers 
to  seize  more  colonies,  or  to  oppress  Independ- 
ent states  in  this  hemisphere,  or  to  extend 
their  system  of  despotism  to  the  New  World 
win  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  concern  to 
the  United  States  as  soon  as  they  are  Im- 
mediately threatened  and  begin  to  asstmae 
tangible  shape. 

This  policy  was  stated  positively  In  the 
early  days  of  our  Republic.  It  was  clear.  It 
was  definite.  It  gave  the  powers  of  the  earth 
something  they  could  undersund  and  count 
upon  In  adjusting  tlielr  policies  and  conflicts. 
It  was  not  only  stated.  It  was  acted  upon 
with  a  high  degree  of  consistency  until  the 
great  frenzy  overtook  t».  It  eiiabled  the 
American  people  to  go  ahead  under  the  prin- 
ciples of  1TI6,  conquering  a  continent  and 


building  here  a  civilization  which,  with  all 
its  faults,  has  precious  molts  for  tM  and  Is, 
at  all  events,  our  own.  Under  the  sbelt«r  of 
this  doctrine,  human  beings  were  set  free  to 
see  what  tbey  could  do  on  this  continent, 
when  emancipated  from  the  privilege-en- 
crusted Institutions  of  Europe  and  from  en-' 
tanglement  In  the  endless  revolutions  and 
wars  at  that  continent. 

Grounded  In  strong  common  sense,  based 
on  deep  and  bitter  experience.  Washington  s 
doctrine  has  remained  a  tenacious  heritage, 
despite  the  hectic  Interludes  of  the  past  50 
years.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  our  Nation,  the 
development  of  our  own  Industries,  the  expul- 
sion of  Spain  from  this  hemisphere,  and  the 
limitations  now  imposed  upon  British  am- 
bition by  European  pressures,  the  United 
States  can  ptirsue  this  policy  more  securely 
and  more  effectively  today  than  at  any  time 
In  our  history.  In  an  economic  sense  the 
United  States  is  far  more  Independent  than 
It  was  m  1783,  when  the  Republic  was 
launched  and,  what  is  more,  is  better  able  to 
defend  Itself  against  all  comers.  Why,  as 
Washington  asked,  quit  otir  own  to  stand  on 
foreign  ground? 

This  Is  a  policy  founded  upon  our  geo- 
graphical position  and  our  practical  inter- 
ests. It  can  be  maintained  by  appropriate 
military  and  naval  establishments.  Beyond 
Its  continental  zone  and  adjacent  waters. 
In  Latin  America,  the  United  States  should 
have  a  care;  but  it  Is  sheer  folly  to  go  Into 
hysterics  and  double  military  and  naval  ex- 
penditures on  the  nmior  that  Hitler  or  Mus- 
solini is  about  to  seize  BrazO,  or  that  the 
Japanese  are  building  gun  emplacements  In 
Costa  Rica.  Beyond  this  hemisphere,  the 
United  States  should  leave  disputes  over  ter- 
'  ritory;  over  th«  ambitions  of  warriors,  over 
the  Intrigues  of  hierarchies,  over  forms  of 
government,  over  passing  myths  known  as 
Ideologies — all  to  the  tuitions  and  peoples  im- 
mediately and  directly  affected.  They  have 
more  knowledge  and  power  in  the  i»-emises 
than  have  the  people  and  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

This  foreign  policy  for  the  United  States 
is  based  upon  a  recognition  cA  the  fact  that 
no  kind  of  international  drtun  beating,  con- 
ferring, and  trading  can  do  anything  ma- 
terial to  set  oiu  industries  in  full  motion, 
raise  the  country  from  the  deeps  of  the  de- 
pression. Foreign  trade  is  important,  no 
doubt,  but  the  main  support  for  our  Ameri- 
can life  is  production  and  distribution  in  the 
United  States  and  the  way  out  of  the  pres- 
ent economic  morass  lies  In  the  acceleration 
of  this  production  and  distribution  at  home, 
by  domestic  measures.  Nothing  that  the 
United  States  can  do  in  foreign  n^otiatlons 
can  raise  domestic  production  to  the  hun- 
dred billions  a  year  that  we  need  to  put  our 
national  life,  our  democracy,  on  a  foundation 
of  Internal  security  which  will  relax  the 
present  tensions  and  hatreds. 

It  is  a  fact,  stubborn  and  inescapable,  that 
since  the  year  1900  the  annual  value  of 
American  goods  exported  has  never  risen 
above  10  percent  of  the  total  value  of  ex- 
portable or  movable  goods  produced  In  the 
United  States,  except  during  the  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  war  years.  The  exact  per- 
centage was  9.7  m  1914,  93  In  1929,  and  7.3 
in  1931.  If  experience  Is  any  guide,  we  may 
expect  the  anumnt  of  exportable  goods  ac- 
tually exported  to  be  about  10  percent  of 
the  total,  and  the  amount  constimed  at  home 
to  be  about  90  percent.  High  tariff  or  low 
tariff,  little  Navy  or  big,  good-neighbor  pol- 
icy or  saber-rattling  policy,  hot  air  or  cold 
air,  this  proportion  seems  to  be  In  the  na- 
tvire  of  a  fixed  law,  certainly  more  fixed  than 
most  of  the  so-called  laws  ot  political 
economy. 

Since  this  is  so,  then  why  all  the  furor 
about  attaining  full  prosperity  by  Increas- 
ing our  foreign  trade?  Why  not  apply 
stimulants  to  domestic  inmluctlon  on  which 
we  can  act  directly?    X  can  omcetve  at  no 


reason  for  all  this  palaver  except  to  dirert 
the  attention  of  the  American  people  from 
things  they  can  do  at  home  to  things  they 
cannot  do  abroad. 

In  tlM  rest  of  the  wMid,  oQtside  this  hemis- 
phere, otir  interests  are  remote  and  our  power 
to  enforce  our  will  is  relatively  slight.  Noth- 
ing we  can  do  for  Europeans  will  substan- 
tially Inerease  our  trade  or  add  to  our,  or 
their,  wen-being.  Nothing  we  can  do  for 
Asiatics  win  materially  Increase  our  trade  or 
add  to  our,  or  their,  well-being.  With  all 
countries  In  Europe  and  Asia,  otir  relations 
^ould  be  formal  and  correct.  As  Individuals 
we  may  Indulge  In  hate  and  love,  but  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  embarks  on 
stormy  seas  when  it  begins  to  love  one  power 
and  hate  another  officially.  Great  Britatn 
has  never  done  It.  She  has  paW  Prussians 
to  beat  Frenchmen  and  helped  Frenchmen 
to  beat  Prussians,  Tlthout  official  love  or 
hatred,  save  in  wartime,  and  always  in  the 
Interest  of  her  security.  The  charge  of  per- 
fidy hurled  against  Britain  has  been  the 
charge  of  hypocrites  living  In  glass  houses 
while  throwing  bricks. 

Not 'until  some  formidable  European  power 
comes  into  the  western  Atlantic,  breathing 
the  fire  of  aggression  and  conquest,  reed  the 
United  States  become  alarmed  about  the  ups 
and  downs  of  European  conflicts.  Intrigues,^ 
aggressions,  and  wars.  And  this  peril  Is  slight 
at  worst.  To  take  on  worries  is  to  add  tiseless 
burdens,  to  breed  distempers  at  home,  and 
to  discover.  In  the  cctrrse  of  time,  how  foolish 
and  vain  It  all  has  been.  The  destiny  of 
Europe  and  Asia  has  not  been  committed, 
under  God,  to  the  keeping  of  the  United 
States;  and  only  conceit,  dreams  of  grandeur, 
vain  imaglnirigs.  lust  for  power,  or  a  desire 
to  escaj>e  from  our  domestic  perils  and  obli- 
gations could  possibly  make  us  suppose  that 
Providence  has  appointed  va  his  chosen 
people  for  the  pacification  of  the  earth. 

And  what  should  those  vrho  hold  to  such 
a  continental  policy  for  the  United  States 
say  to  the  powers  of  Europe?.  They  ought 
not  to  say,  "Let  Europe  stew  In  its  own 
juice;  European  statesmen  are  mere  cunning 
Intriguers;  and  we  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Europe."  A  wiser  and  Juster  course 
would  be  to  say:  "^e  cannot  and  will  not 
underwrite  in  advance  any  power  or  com- 
bination of  powers;  let  them  make  as  best 
they  can  the  adjustments  required  by  their 
Immediate  interests  in  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia,  about  which  they  know  more  and 
over  which  they  have  great  force;  no  Euro- 
pean power  or  combination  of  powers  can 
count  upon  material  aid  from  the  United 
States  while  pm-suing  a  course  of  power 
politics  designed  to  bolster  up  its  economic 
interests  and  its  military  dominance;  in 
the  nature  of  things  American  sj^mpathy 
wlir  be  on  the  side  of  nations  that  prac- 
tice self-government,  liberty  of  opinion  and 
person,  and  toleration  and  freedom  of 
thoiight  and  Inquiry — ^but  the  United  States 
has  had  one  war  for  democracy:  the  United 
States  will  not  guarantee  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  imperial  domains  In  Africa 
and  Asia;  It  will  tolerate  no  attempt  to 
conquer  independent  states  in  this  hemi- 
sphere and  make  them  inapcrial  poesessions; 
in  all  sincere  undertakings  to  make  eco- 
nomic adjusunents,  reduce  armaments,  and 
cooperate  in  specific  cases  of  international 
utility  and  welfare  that  comport  with  our 
national  interest,  the  United  SUtes  will 
participate  within  the  framework  of  its 
fiindamental  policy  re^>ectlng  this  hemi- 
sphere; this  much,  nations  of  Europe,  and 
may  good  fortiuie  attexui  yoxL" 

VI 

Some  of  our  fellow  cltlsens.  of  course,  do 
not  believe  that  America  can  deny  or  refuse 
to  accept  the  obligation  of  directing  world 
destiny.  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  Is  among 
them.  "Our  foreign  policy."  he  has  recently 
said  In  a  tone  of  contempt.  "Is  regulated 
finally  by  an  attempt  to  neutralise  the  tact 
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that  Amertc*  has  preponderant  power  and 
dcdsiTe  Influence  In  the  affaln  of  the  world. 
*  *  •  What  Rome  was  to  the  ancient 
world,  what  Great  Britain  has  been  to  the 
modem  world.  America  U  to  be  to  the  world 
of  tomorrow.  •  •  •  We  cling  to  the  men- 
tality of  a  little  nation  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  dvUlaed  world,  thctigh  we  have  the  op- 
portunity, the  power,  and  the  reapanslbllltles 
of  a  very  great  nation  at  the  center  of  the 
dvlllxed  world."  These  are  ornate,  glisten- 
ing, masculine  words,  but  are  they  true  worda. 
and  what  do  they  mean  in  terms  of  action? 

America  has  "preponderant  power."  Ac- 
(Hirdlng  to  the  moat  encyclopedic  dictionary 
of  the  En^llah  language,  "preponderant" 
means  "surpassing  In  weight,  outweighing, 
heavier:  siir passing  In  Influence,  power,  or 
Importance."  It  Is  a  word  of  comparison. 
If  Mr.  Llppmann's  statement  has  a  meaning 
that  corresponds  to  exact  usage.  It  means  that 
America  outweighs  the  rest  of  the  world,  sur- 
pnsncs  It  In  Influence  and  power.  This.  I 
lubmlt.  Is  false.  Mr.  Llppmann's  "fact"  Is 
not  a  "fact."  It  la  an  Illusion.  America  has 
power  In  the  world,  but  It  Is  not  prepon- 
derant anywhere  outside  of  this  hemisphere. 
A  luat  for  unattainable  preponderance  and 
%  lack  of  sense  for  the  limitations  of  power 
have  probably  done  more  damage  to  nations 
and  the  world  than  any  other  psychological 
■  force  In  history. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Llppmann's 
*Meclalve  influence."  Decisive  means  having 
the  quality  that  determines  a  contest. 
Thar*  arc  some  conceivable  contests  In  which 
America  could  presumably  exercise  a  deter- 
mining power.  Given  the  status  of  things 
In  1917.  America  probably  did  determine  the 
combat  outcome  of  the  World  War.  But  In 
fact  America  did  not  determine  the  larger 
outcome  of  the  World  War,  either  the  little 
phaaa  at  Versailles  or  the  multitudinous  re- 
BUlu  that  flowed  from  It.  America  certainly 
has  Influence  In  the  world.  Within  its  com- 
petence it  may  exercise  a  decisive  Influence  In 
particular  contests.  But  America  does  not 
have  a  declalve  Influence  on  the  larger  course 
of  Kuropean  and  Asiatic  history. 

Mr.  Llppmaxm  says  that  America  la  to  be 
**what  Rome  was  to  the  ancient  world." 
That  sounds  big,  but  the  test  of  facts  bursts 
the  bubble.  Rome  conquered,  ruled,  and 
robbed  other  peoples  from  the  frontier  In 
Scotland  to  the  sands  of  Arabia,  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Sahara,  and  then  crumbled  to 
ruins.  Does  anybody  In  his  right  mind 
ivally  believe  that  the  United  States  can  or 
ought  to  play  that  role  In  the  future,  or  any- 
thing akin  to  It?  America  Is  to  be  "what 
Great  Britain  has  been  to  the  modem  world." 
Well,  what  has  Great  Britain  been  to  the 
modem  world?  Many  flne  and  good  things. 
^^^BQ^  doubt.  But  In  terms  of  foreign  policy. 
BrltaixLjwept  the  Spanish,  the  Dutch,  the 
French,  an^  the  Germans  from  the  surface 
of  the  seven  seas.  During  the  past  300  years 
Britain  has  waged  numerous  wars  on  the 
Continent  to  maintain,  among  other  things. 
the  balance  of  power.  Britain  has  wrested 
colonies  from  the  Spanish,  the  Dutch,  the 
French,  and  the  Germans:  has  conquered, 
ruled,  and  dictated  to  a  large  part  of  the 
globe.  Does  anyone  really  believe  that  the 
United  States  can  or  ought  to  do  all  these 
things,  or  anything  akin  to  them? 

Mr.  Llppmann's  new  brew  of  Roman  gran- 
deur and  British  philanthropy  Is  of  the  same 
vat  now  used  by  British  propagandists  In 
appealing  to  Americans  who  have  a  frontier 
mentality.  These  propagandists  have  at  last 
learned  that,  between  the  submarine  and  air- 
plane on  the  one  side  and  events  In  Russia, 
Germany,  and  Italy  on  the  other,  the  Jig  Is 
up  for  British  Imperial  dictatorship  In  the 
old  style.  So  they  welcome  the  rise  of  the 
United  Sutes  as  a  sea  power  to  help  maintain 
security  and  order,  that  is,  the  British  Em- 
pire. With  this,  for  obvious  reasons.  French 
propagandists  agree.  But  Americans  who  are 
bent  on  making  a  clTlllsation  in  the  United 
StatM  axMl  defending  it  hers  will  beware  of 


all  such  Greeks  bearing  gifts  and  set  about 
their  own  work  on  this  continent. 

Is  this  retreat  or  cowardice?    Walter  Llpp- 
mann  says  that  Americans  are  suffering  from 
"a  national  neurosis,"  defeatism,  and  "wish- 
ing to  escape  from  their  opportunities  and 
responsibilities."    In  my  opinion   the  exact 
opposite  is  the  truth.    American  people  are 
resolutely  taking  stock  of  their  past  follies. 
Forty  years  ago  bright  young  men  of  tongue 
and  pen  told  them  they  had  an  opportunity 
and  responslbllty  to  go  forth  and,  after  the 
manner  of  Rome  and  Britain,  conquer,  rule, 
and  civilize  backward  peoples.    And  the  same 
bright  boys  told  them  that  all  of  this  would 
"pay,"  that  It  would  find  outlets  for  their 
siirpluses  of  manufactures  and  farm  produce. 
It  did  not.    Twenty-two  years  ago  American 
people  were  told  that  they  were  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.     They  nobly  re- 
sponded.   Before  they  got  through  they  heard 
about  the  secret  treaties  by  which  the  Allies 
divided  the  loot.     They  saw  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  which  distributed  the  spoils  and 
made  an  Impossible  peace.   VThat  did  they  get 
out  of  the  adventxxre?    Wounds  and  deaths. 
The  contempt  of  former  associates — until  the 
Americans  were  needed  again  In  another  war 
for  democracy.     A  repudiation  of  debts.     A 
huge  bill  of  expenses.    A  false  bcom.    A  ter- 
rlflc  crisis. 

Those  Americana  who  refuse  to  plunge 
blindly  Into  the  maelstrom  of  European  and 
Asiatic  politics  are  not  defeatist  or  nexirotlc. 
They  are  giving  evidence  of  sanity,  not  cow- 
ardice: of  adult  thinking  as  distinguished 
from  infantilism.  Experience  has  educated 
them  and  made  them  all  the  more  determined 
to  concentrate  their  energies  on  the  making 
of  a  civilization  within  the  circle  of  their 
continental  domain,  They  do  not  propose  to 
withdraw  from  the  world,  but  they  propose 
to  deal  with  the  world  as  it  Is  and  not  as 
romantic  propagandists  picture  It.  They  pro- 
pose to  deal  with  It  In  American  terms,  that 
Is,  In  terms  of  national  Interest  and  security 
on  this  continent.  Like  their  ancestors  who 
made  a  revolution,  built  the  Republic,  and 
made  It  stick,  they  Intend  to  preserve  and 
defend  thr*  Republic,  and  under  Its  shelter 
carry  forward  the  work  of  employing  their 
talents  and  resources  In  enriching  American 
life.  They  know  that  this  task  will  call  for 
all  the  enlightened  statesmanship,  the  con- 
structive energy,  and  imaginative  intelligence 
that  the  Nation  can  command.  America  Is 
not  to  be  Rome  or  Britain.  It  Is  to  be 
America. 
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Mr.  ANQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  met  recently  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass..  and  Oregon's  Governor,  the 
Honorable  Charles  A.  Sprague,  delivered 
an  address  at  that  conference  on  July  2 
entitled  "America's  Stake  in  the  Pacific." 
I  ask  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  the  address  of  Governor 
Sprague.    It  follows: 

It  was  Just  a  little  over  a  year  ago  that  the 
second  world  war,  which  had  been  referred 


to  with  a  degree  of  taunt  as  a  phony  war 
In  Its  first  winter,  exploded  with  unexpected 
fury  in  the  north  and  west  of  Europe.  The 
1940  conference  of  governors,  meeting  at  the 
height  of  the  smiting  blitzkrieg  and  on  the 
eve  of  the  capitulation  of  France,  registered 
the  degree  of  shock  affecting  this  country 
when  It  adopted  a  statement  pledging  for 
each  State  its  agricultural.  Industrial,  and 
mlUtary  resources  for  the  adequate  and  effec- 
tive defense  of  the  United  States.  Dun- 
kerque  and  the  exposure  of  Great  Britain  to 
invasion  produced  a  measure  of  panic  here. 
There  was  a  hasty  muster  of  men  and  might, 
a  swift  appraisal  of  otir  military  hazards. 

While  Immediate  apprehension  of  possible 
British  collapse  subsided  as  the  R.  A.  F. 
fended  off  the  Nazi  bombing  fleets  and 
blasted  enemy  debarkation  points,  our^ears 
have  risen  again  with  the  reverses  In  the 
Mediterranean  theater,  with  the  threat  of 
the  Axis  to  pull  the  drawstrings  at  Gllbraltar 
and  Suez,  and  with  the  terrible  toll  of  Ship- 
ping In  the  battle  of  the  Atlantic.  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  secured  bases  outside  Its  terri- 
tory from  Greenland  to  Trinidad,  and  the 
President  has  made  It  plain  that  on  any 
provocation  our  armed  forces  will  move  to 
prevent  such  potential  outposts  as  the  Azores, 
Cape  Verde,  and  Canary  Islands  from  falling 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Axis.  Time  and  again 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is  but 
1,800  miles  from  Dakar  to  Natal,  the  clear 
meaning  being  that  from  the  former  as  a 
base  enemy  operations  might  be  extended  to 
South  America  and  a  foothold  gained  in  this 
hemisphere. 

The  declared  military  policy  of  this  Gov- 
ernment has  been  hemisphere  defense. 
While  if  necessary  that  policy  would  be  en- 
forced unilaterally,  on  the  basis  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  our  diplomacy  has  moved  with 
marked  success  toward  consolidating  hemi- 
spheric unity.  This  is  the  fruit  of  effort  of 
our  national  administrations  since  the  World 
War,  and  particularly  of  the  present  admin- 
istration. We  are  carrying  out  elaborate 
plans,  at  very  considerable  cost  in  money, 
to  solidify  all  American  nations  in  opposition 
to  the  axis. 

Coming  as  I  do  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
representing  a  State  fronting  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  I  wish  to  report  that  we  of  the  West 
understand  your  exposures  on  the  east  and 
south.  My  own  sentiment,  which  I  believe 
reflects  that  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
along  the  western  coast,  Is  one  of  approval 
of  the  administration's  policy  of  assistance 
to  Great  Britain,  of  unqualified  opposition 
to  the  Nazl-Pasclst-Communlst  Ideologies,  of 
protection  of  American  shipping  on  the  high 
seas,  and  of  securing  South  American  coop- 
eration. I  desire,  however,  to  direct  your 
attention  to  our  national  interest  in  the 
Pacific.  This  is  not  to  distract  you  from  the 
Atlantic  theater,  for  we  recognize  that  the 
preservation  of  Great  Britain  Is  the  major 
political  and  .military  objective.  Nor  is  it 
to  promote  a  provincial  viewpoint,  that  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  Rather  my  purpose  Is  to 
Inform  you  of  the  magnitude  of  our  national 
stake  in  the  resolution  of  the  present  struggle 
for  power  In  the  Far  East. 

In  that  theater  Japan  is  endeavoring  to 
impose  by  force  "a  new  order  In  Asia."  Japan, 
In  fact,  is  the  original  aggressor  following  the 
establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
signing  of  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  (1922),  and 
the  Kellogg-Brland  pact  (1929) .  The  first  ap- 
peasement was  Sir  John  Simon's  refusal  to 
go  along  with  our  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  L. 
Stlmson,  In  denouncing  Japan's  seizure  of 
Manchuria  (1931-32).  Italy,  in  its  conquest 
of  Ethiopia,  merely  imitated  Japan:  and  Ger- 
many Is  now  repeating  on  a  vaster  scale  what 
its  Axis  colleagues  once  got  away  with.  And 
Japan  Itself  has  steadily  followed  its  own  ex- 
ample. North  China  was  seized  in  1933, 
Shanghai  and  Nanking  in  1937,  Canton  and 
the  island  of  Hainan  In  1938.  The  success  of 
its  Axis  partner,  Germany,  over  Holland  and 
France,    and    the    impairment    of    British 
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strength  now  tempt  Japan  to  launch  a  south- 
ward thrust  to  secure  what  is  one  of  the  rich- 
est natural  areas  on  the  globe,  the  lands  rim- 
ming the  bowl  of  the  South  China  Sea.  Jap- 
anese influence  predominates  In  Thailand, 
French  Indo-Chltui  is  now  well  in  the  orbit 
of  Tokyo.  But  Singapore  bristles  with  British 
naval  and  military  power:  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies,  loyal  to  Queen  Wllhelmlna,  cour- 
teously declines  to  supply  more  oil  to  Nippon. 
The  real  brakes  on  the  "southward  thrust"  are 
the  presence  of  American  naval  power  in  mass 
at  Pearl  Harbor  and  of  American  fighting 
planes  in  the  Philippines,  and  fear  of  Russia 
on  the  north.  The  expansion  of  Japan,  which 
began  with  Formosa  in  1895  and  continued 
with  Llaotung  (Kwantung)  in  1905  and  Korea 
(Chosen)  in  1910,  has  moved  with  swifter 
pace  the  past  10  years.  If  It  can  conclude 
successfully  the  "China  incident"  and  gain 
control  of  southeastern  Asia  and  Its  adjacent 
Islands,  then  indeed  Asia  will  be  in  the  grip 
of  a  "new  order." 

Let  me  review  the  recent  history  of  China. 
In  brief,  it  is  that  of  a  nation,  the  oldest  and 
most  populous  on  earth,  undergoing  the  tra- 
vail of  political,  economic,  and  social  revolu- 
tion. Chinese  Insularity,  which  cvilmlnated 
in  the  Boxer  Rebellion  of  1900,  at  last  yielded 
following  the  overthrow  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic 
imder  the  enlightened  Sun  Yat-sen  in  1911. 
The  effort  of  Yuan  Shl-kai  to  establish  a 
military  dictatorship  in  1911  proved  abortive; 
but  the  central  government  was  weak;  war 
lords  ruled  In  the  provinces;  banditry  was 
rampant;  the  Infection  of  communism  from 
neighboring  Russia  spread  Into  China.  The 
civil  war  of  1927  saw  the  Kuomintang  Party 
emerge  with  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  his  brilliant  wife  Madame  Chiang  (Mel- 
ling  Soong)  as  leaders.  They  have  com- 
manded respect  and  established  remarkable 
unity  among  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
of  China. 

In  spite  of  the  years  of  revolution  and 
civil  disorder  the  social  revolution  of  China 
under  the  Impact  of  western  Ideas  has  pro- 
gressed with  rapid  strides.  At  its  base  was 
education  of  the  masses  inspired  and  directed 
by  the  graduates  of  colleges  of  this  country 
and  Europe  and  of  schools  established  in 
China  under  western  auspices.  The  present 
war  has  not  retarded,  rather  it  has  accelerated 
the  modernization  of  China,  for  It  has  driven 
industries,  science,  technology,  medicine,  and 
modern  literature   far   Into   the   Interior. 

But  what,  one  may  ask,  has  all  this  to  do 
with  the  United  States?  Why,  when  our 
eyes  are  riveted  on  developments  in  Europe, 
should  we  pause  to  attend  to  what  is  happen- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  globe?  Here, 
fellow  Americans,  Is  the  answer. 

The  swift  ascent  of  the  Axis  Powers  has 
given  us  alarm,  not  only  that  we  might  face  a 
strong  and  hostile  military  alliance,  but  that 
we  might  be  subjected  to  economic  Isolation 
In  the  event  of  Axis  victory.  We  see  the  Im- 
possibility of  maintaining  an  American 
standard  of  living  where  our  free  labor  system, 
with  high  wages,  is  forced  to  compete  with  a 
barter  economy  and  a  compulsory  labor  sys- 
tem. That  is  one  reason  why  we  thrust  ovu: 
neighborllness  upon  South  America,  to  save 
one  continent  which  we  may  trade  with.  I 
would  not  discourage  that  effort,  but  I  want 
to  point  out  an  alternate  area  where  we  may, 
if  our  affairs  are  properly  ordered,  preserve 
Eones  for  friendly  interchange.  That  area 
lies  across  the  Pacific.  To  acquaint  you  with 
Its  Importance  let  me  give  you  some  facts 
comparing  the  trans-Paclflc  region  with 
South  America  which  I  am  sure  will  surprise 
most  of  you.  In  the  matter  of  distances,  do 
you  realize  that  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
entire  west  coast  of  South  America  are  closer 
to  New  York  than  they  are  to  San  Francisco 
and  Portland,  Oreg.?  Yokohama  Is  closer 
to  Portland  and  San  Francisco  than  Rio  de 
Janeiro  is  to  New  York;  and  Shanghai  is 
closer  to  our  Pacific  ports  than  Buenos  Aires 
Is  to  New  York. 


Compare  the  populations  of  the  Pacific 
countries  with  those  of  South  America.  Ex- 
clusive of  Siberia  there  are  952,719,000  people 
living  in  the  former,  east  of  70  degrees  east 
longitude,  while  there  are  only  92,997.000  per- 
sons living  in  South  America. 

In  the  matter  of  commerce  our  trade  with 
the  Par  East  greatly  exceeds  that  with  South 
America.  I  do  not  want  to  bore  you  with 
statistics,  but  here  Is  the  comparison  of  our 
total  foreign  trade  with  these  regions  for  spe- 
cific years: 


South  America 

Trans-Pacific 

1913 

$359,fi«7,0n0 

1,361,902,000 

764,  W",  000 

806,12.1,000 

$482,690,000 

1920 

1443.933,000 

1930 

1.850,.'wO,000 

1940        

1.S8S,  631,000 

But  America's  stake  In  the  Pacific  is  not 
meastued  alone  by  the  volume  of  commerce. 
The  commodities  themselves  are  vital.  Cof- 
fee, bauxite,  nitrates,  are  the  principal  South 
American  products  which  are  essential  and 
not  easily  obtainable  elsewhere.  The  Pacific 
countries  furnish  us  such  strategic  or  neces- 
sary products  as  nfbber,  tin,  tung  oil,  chro- 
mlte,  tungsten,  silk,  copra.  Jute  and  hemp, 
bristles.  I  quote  from  Robert  Aura  Smith's 
recent  boo'x,  Otir  Future  in  Asia: 

"Economically,  southeastern  Asia  possesses 
world  control  of  rubber  and  of  tin;  one-fourth 
of  the  world's  oil;  all  of  the  world's  manlla 
hemp:  all  of  the  world's  quinine;  the  major 
producers  of  the  world's  tungsten  and  anti- 
mony; the  greatest  exporters  of  rice;  the 
world's  control  of  copra  and  coconut  oil;  the 
largest  chromlte  deposit  and  the  sixth  gold 
producer  In  the  world^  These  products  o;  the 
southeastern  Asiatic  n.arket  comprise  with  its 
purchases  a  foreign  trade  of  a  billion  and  a 
half  ilollars  annually." 

Quoting  again: 

"When  we  thought  of  defending  our  trade 
relationships  against  outside  invasion,  we 
thought  nattirally  of  trade  with  South  Amer- 
ica. When  we  thought  of  penetration  and 
aggression,  we  thought  of  Nazi  deals  with 
Brazil  and  Nazi  plots  In  Uruguay.  But  while 
this  was  going  on  we  were  being  fac2d  with 
the  equally  dynamic  threat  to  a  political  and 
economic  position  vastly  mor-j  Important  than 
mere  hemisphere  defense. 

"Our  connection  with  southeastern  Asia 
makes  our  ties  to  South  America  look  like 
child's  play.  We  buy  more  from  three  colonies 
on  the  South  China  Sea  than  we  do  from 
all  of  South  America  combined.  While  we 
contemplate  lightly  throwing  away  our  Philip- 
pine position,  our  trade  with  the  Philippines 
bas  systematically  outranked  our  trade  with 
Brazil,  or  Argentina,  or  any  other  South 
American  country,  for  the  last  15  years." 

But  there  Is  more  to  exchange  than  copra 
and  kettles,  tea  and  petroleum.  The  culture 
of  the  Orient,  Japan  and  China  in  partlcxilar, 
has  long  been  a  worthy  Import  of  occidental 
nations.  Beside  the  mellow  ctilture  of  China 
oxir  own  la  almost  an  improvisation.  We 
have  much  to  give  the  Far  East  in  modern 
technology:  we  can  learn  much  from  Its  peo- 
ples in  art  and  philosophy. 

M  we  make  a  realistic  appraisal  we  must 
recognize  certain  factors  of  weakness  In  our 
policy  of  hemispheric  defense.  The  military 
burden  would  fall  almost  wholly  on  this 
country:  our  Navy,  Army,  and  air  force  would 
have  to  defend  South  America,  a  not  incon- 
siderable tesk.  With  a  lifeline  to  the  Orient, 
however,  we  could  under  pressure  retreat  to 
the  bulge  ot  South  America  or  to  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  Even  the  loss  of  the  Canal  would 
not  be  faUl  to  this  country  when  we  have  a 
two-ocean  navy  and  an  adequate  air  force 
and  transcontinental  motor  highways  to  sup- 
plement the  rails. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  present  pan- 
American  harmony  Is  not  of  long  duration. 
Fear  and  perhaps  Jealousy  have  made  some 
of  our  western  cousins  refer  to  this  country 
M  the  Colossus  of  the  North.    For  most  at 


the  time  since  their  colonisation  the  South 
American  countries  have  had  as  their  cul- 
tural capitals  Madrid  and  Paris  and  Rome, 
and  London  for  a  financial  capital.  In  some 
respects  the  economices  of  North  and  South 
America  are  parallel  rather  than  comple- 
mentary. Europe  should  remain  a  leading 
market  for  the  wheat,  meat,  and  fruits  Of 
both  hemispheres,  and  a  supplier  of  manu- 
factured goods  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
With  the  Orient,  on  the  other  hand,  prbducts 
exchange  more  readily  and  with  less  compe- 
tition. Japan,  which  is  a  real  competitor. 
has  long  ranked  first  among  Pacific  coun- 
tries in  our  foreign  trade.  Very  imporUnt 
in  this  time  of  fears  of  Isolation  is  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  peoples  of  the  Orient  are 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  Between  this 
country  and  Japan  there  Is  still  on  both  sides 
a  popular  friendliness  even  if  relations  are 
strained.  With  China  there  Is  a  firm  and 
long-standing  attachment,  which,  if  effec- 
tively served  by  us  now,  wlU  give  us  an 
anchor  in  the  Orient  which  the  galea  of 
Europe  will  not  loosen. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  has  been  the 
principal  basts  of  our  foreign  policy  since 
1828,  was  adopted  when  our  territory  did  not 
stretch  to  the  Pacific,  when  the  24  States 
of  the  Union  clustered  east  of  the  Mississippi 
except  for  Mlssoiirl  and  Louisiana.  I  pro- 
poss  no  deserUon  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
now  fortunately  expanded  Into  one  of  hemi- 
spheric cooperation;  but  I  urge  that  our 
people  recognize  our  outlook,  our  oppor- 
tunity, and  our  hazard  on  the  Pacific. 

The  Philippine  Islands  call  for  attention 
at  this  point.  While  under  the  terms  of 
the  Tydlngs-McDufBe  law  the  Philippines  are 
due  to  receive  independence  In  1946.  It  seenos 
incredible  that  In  the  present  state  of  up- 
heaval they  will  be  turned  adrift  without 
some  protection  from  the  United  States. 
Certainly  some  arrangement  should  be  made 
to  protect  our  economic  Interests  there.  Be- 
sides being  an  In^xjrtant  supplier  of  sugar 
and  hemp  and  copra,  the  Philippines  are  ex- 
tremely rich  in  vital  minerals — gold,  iron, 
chromlte,  manganese.  We  shudder  over  the 
scrap  iron  we  have  shipped  Japan  lest  the 
stove  lids  and  old  mower  wheels  come  back 
at  us  in  bullets  and  bombs.  If  we  let  Japan 
get  hold  of  the  Philippine  Islands  we  have 
given  It  a  mineral  storehouse  of  untold  rich- 
ness. 

In  part,  our  decision  to  retreat  from  the 
Orient  was  based  on  the  difficulty  foreseen 
of  properly  defending  the  Philippines  against 
a  strong  foe  with  nearby  bases.  That  may 
have  been  a  correct  appraisal  up  to  a  few 
years  ago;  but  the  scene  has  changed  rapidly 
of  late.  Etiropean  dislocations  have  forced 
British  and  Dutch  outposts  of  empire  into 
ready  alliance  with  us  for  their  self-defense. 
In  event  of  trouble  imdoubtedly  Singapore 
would  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  otor  fleet, 
giving  us  with  Pearl  Harbor  two  of  the 
strongest  bases  In  the  world. 

The  events  of  the  present  war  demonstrate 
the  potency  of  the  air  arm.  Surely  the 
Philippine  Islands  would  afford  adequate 
air  bases  to  n^ake  our  position  there  vls-a- 
vls  Japan  reasonably  secure.  Air  power  not 
only  supplements,  it  extends  the  range  of 
naval  force.  It  is  therefore  proper  to  revise 
our  mUltary  policy  In  the  Far  East  by  giv- 
ing proper  weight  to  the  factor  of  aviation 
both  for  offense  and  defense. 

The  United  States  is  forced  by  the  current 
of  events  to  consider  its  natiotud  security. 
We  are  spending  billions  on  billions  for  the 
national  defense,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  use  brains  in  charting 
our  policies.  The  mad  race  for  power  based 
on  military  might  has  gripped  the  world. 
Unless  we  are  alert  we  may  find  otirselves 
If  not  defeated  then  isolated  by  Axis  dom- 
ination. We  must  at  all  hazards  protect 
our  line  of  communication  with  the  Orient 
fox  the  supply  of  such  essentials  as  rubber, 
chromlte.  tin,  tungsten,  and  hemp.  If  we 
permit  Japan  to  consummate  its  "South- 
ward thnist."  our  line  of  supply  is  severed. 
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Our  Pacific  coa»t  feela  no  Immediate  fe«r 
of  toTaslon.  H»wali  and  Alaska  with  the 
Aleutian  Island*  will  soon  be  bastions  mak- 
ing a  siistalned  trans-Paclflc  atUck  virtually 
Impossible.  But  an  enemy  power  controlling 
tlie  vast  resources  of  materials  and  man- 
power of  the  Orient  and  making  military 
utUlatlon  of  those  resources  would  threaten 
this  continent;  yes.  and  this  hemisphere  for 
the  Indefinite  future. 

Fortunately  this  covin  try  has  a  Pacific 
policy  whose  abstract  Is  clear  from  the 
famous  note  of  John  Hay  In  1899,  demand- 
ing an  open  door  in  China,  to  the  decision 
of  the  Hoover  administration  not  to  recog- 
nize Manchukuo.  the  fnilt  of  Japan's  aggres- 
sion In  Manchuria.  All  that  Is  needed  la  the 
determination  to  Implement  our  Pacific 
diplomacy  to  mske  it  effective. 

I  do  not  mean  for  this  statement  to  be 
proToeatlve  as  against  Japan.  We  of  the 
Pacific  coast  would  hate  to  see  an  Interrup- 
tion of  the  long  friendly  commercial  and  cul- 
tural relations  we  have  enjoyed  with  Japan. 
But  in  the  present  Imbroglio  our  sympathies 
He  strongly  with  China,  which  has  been  ruth- 
lessly set  upon  by  Japan  as  aggressor.  We 
should  be  ready  In  Asia,  as  In  Europe,  to  make 
history  record  that  the  way  of  the  aggressor 
is  hard. 

It  is  easy  to  work  out  a  satisfying  formula 
of  appeasement  for  the  Orient  If  we  so  desire. 
We  might  make  a  deal  with  Japan,  and  that 
tas  been  proposed,  in  which  we  woxild  bless 
with  recognioon  and  capital  loans  Japan's 
•^ew  order  In  Asia  "  That  might  bring  Im- 
mediate gains.  But  I  believe  that  In  the 
end  we  will  profit  more  and  have  greater 
security  If  China  and  Japan  remain  free  and 
Independent,  and  the  balance  of  power  in 
•outheast  Asia  is  not  dl8turt>ed.  Japan  itself 
Is  bleeding  economically.  The  "Incident,"  ex- 
pected to  last  3  months,  has  lengthened  into 
4  years,  with  Chinese  resistance  growing.  It 
is  true  that  the  Nipponese  Navy  blockades 
the  coast,  that  armies  of  the  Invader  hold  the 
seaports  and  rail  centers.  But  that  control 
does  not  spread  over  the  country  even  in 
occupied  territory.  Taxes  are  collected  there 
which  are  remitted  into  Chinese  treasuries. 
Cocperatlves  deep  in  the  interior  are  new 
sources  of  supply  for  armc,  munitions,  and 
manufactures.  Ouerllla  bands  make  life 
mlserarjle  for  Japanese  garrisons.  In  truth, 
Japan  has  begged  down  in  China,  with  no 
Important  advances,  save  In  the  southeast.  In 
the  past  2  years.  Give  China  time  and  sup- 
plies and  It  should  ultimately  regain  much 
of  Its  lost  territory.  Unless  Japan  soon  can 
consummate  Its  ambitions  in  China  or  the 
■outhnst.  It  would  be  better  off  to  liquidate 
the  "incident"  and  eeek  through  peaceful 
means  to  rebuild  Its  economy  and  reestablish 
Its  prestige.  We  of  the  west  hope  sincerely 
that  this  undeclared  war  will  terminate  with- 
out sacrifice  of  the  Integrity  of  Chinese  terri- 
tory and  yet  without  undue  humiliation  to 
Japan. 

The  imminent  danger  is  that  Japan  in 
desperation  may  gamble  for  the  high  stake 
of  power  In  the  Far  East.  It  may  see  In  the 
Involvement  of  Germany  and  Russia  an  op- 
portunity either  to  displace  Russia  in  east- 
em  Siberia  or  Mongolia  and  thus  make  its 
xtorthern  flank  secure.  Or  It  may  make  the 
long-threatened  thrust  toward  the  Dutch 
Bast  Indies  and  Singapore.  If  the  latter  is 
attempted  then  American  naval  action  is 
clearly  warranted  in  protection  of  our  na- 
tional interests  and  in  support  of  British  and 
Dutch  interests  in  that  area.  Germany  or 
Japan  or  both  standing  at  Bering  Strait  In 
northeastern  Siberia  would  Jeopardiae  our 
Pacific  security. 

X  offer  no  criticism  of  our  Government's 
poUey  in  the  Pacific  It  1*  informed,  definite, 
and  I  believe  will  be  vlgoroxu.  There  should 
be  no  ai^>easement  with  Japan;  there  should 
be  continued  and  expanded  aid  to  China; 
there  should  be  no  precipitate  action  on  our 
part  to  provoke   warfare   with   Japan.    We 


should  work  out  a  better  solution  of  the 
status  of  the  PhUlpplne  Islands  than  the 
hazardous  Independence  now  scheduled  for 
1946,  a  solution  which  wUl  give  Filipinos  the 
substance  of  free  government  under  Ameri- 
can protection;  and  will  give  us  an  advance 
base  by  which,  In  cooperation  with  other  free 
powers,  we  may  preserve  economic  freedom 
In  the  Par  East. 

The  working  out  of  the  details  of  this 
policy  must  be  left  to  our  Government,  which 
alone  knows  the  factors  of  relative  strength 
and  weakness  and  best  can  weigh  the  ef- 
fects of  affirmative  action.  Decisions  on  such 
matters  as  embargoes  should  be  left  to  compe- 
tent governmental  authority.  The  prime 
need  Is  for  popular  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  Pacific;  so  there  may  be,  on 
the  part  of  our  Government,  neither  lethargy 
nor  hesitancy  through  fear  if  a  time  for 
action  arrives. 

Europe  may  be  destroying  herself.  The 
Battle  of  the  Atlantic  may  end  in  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  era  of  the  Pacific.  The  United 
States,  Its  territory  astride  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent,  faces  both  oceans.  Its  policies 
mxist  face  the  realities  In  lx)th  basins;  and 
so  mtist  Its  armies  and  its  navies. 
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Mr.  PADDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
Walter  S.  Tower,  president,  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  before  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  purchases  and  stores 
division  of  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  at  Chicago.  Thursday,  July  10, 
1941: 

When  your  eminent  chairman  invited  me 
to  speak  here  today,  he  did  not  prescribe  any 
topic.  I  carefully  avoided  the  question,  for 
fear  that  I  might  not  get  the  right  answer. 

You  will  all  agree,  I  believe,  that  making 
speeches,  especially  in  these  days,  U  risky 
business.  If  one  sticks  to  history,  no  one  Is 
interested.  It  is  aU  out  of  date.  If  one 
tries  to  probe  the  future,  the  swift  turn 
of  events  tomorrow  may  discredit  every 
diagnosis. 

And  yet,  as  I  told  your  chairman,  you  are 
too  Important  to  the  steel  industry  for  me 
to  refuse  to  run  that  risk. 

It  seems  to  me  safe  to  assume  that  you 
have  more  than  a  passing  interest  In  steel. 
In  fact,  I  have  often  heard  It  said  that  you 
do  not  hesitate  to  remind  steelmaiiers  of  the 
attractive  size  of  your  annual  purchases.  I 
stispect  that  steel  men  may.  in  turn.  caU  your 
attention  to  the  desirable  volimie  of  their 
shipments. 

Thus  Is  created  a  basis  for  perfect  under- 
standing. 

For  that  reason.  I  want  to  cover  some 
aspects  of  the  steel  Industry  in  which  I  hope 
you  may  be  Interested.  I  refer  to  such  mat- 
ters as  supply,  delivery,  price,  which  nor- 
mally concern  purchasing  agents  of  all  im- 
portant industries. 
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Let  me  take  the  question  of  supply  first, 
because,  in  theory  at  least,  the  adequacy  of 
supply  is  supposed  to  affect  both  delivery  and  ; 
price.  Much  publicity  has  been  given  in  re- 
cent weeks  to  three  Items  concerning  steel 
supply.  First,  there  was  much  commotion 
over  the  tonnages  which  would  be  needed  for 
prospective  expansion  of  shipbuilding  and 
car-building  programs.  Next  came  the  report 
to  the  President  by  Gano  Dunn  suggesting 
possible  shortages  in  total  steel  supply  both 
this  year  and  next,  if  one  accepts  unmodified 
the  estimates  of  requirements  that  were  the 
basis  of  his  calciilatlons.  And  then  we  read 
of  "a  10,000.000-ton  steel  expansion  program," 
as  if  all  the  details  were  in  blueprints,  ready 
for  placing  contracts. 

A  few  basic  facts  may  help  in  appraising 
these  items. 

Rated  steel -making  capacity  today  Is  more 
than  85,000,000  net  tons  of  ingots  In  a  year. 
Next  year  It  will  be  substantially  more.  If 
pushed  by  stem  necessity  for  the  last  avail- 
able ton,  the  Industry  as  It  now  stands  prob- 
ably could  make  at  least  87,000,000  tons  In 
12  months,  provided  there  were  no  interrup- 
tions In  flow  of  materials  and  supply  of  la- 
bor. So  far  this  year,  and  It  its  half  gone, 
actual  output  has  been  at  the  rate  of  about 
82.000,000  tons,  with  no  record  of  Important 
lack  of  steel  for  any  essential  industry. 
Some  users  for  civilian  purposes  have  taken 
record-breaking  quantities.  Competent  out- 
side observers  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
production  has  been  consistently  ahead  of 
actual  consumption.  Inventories  are  re- 
ported to  be  still  on  the  Increase,  and  prob- 
ably at  the  highest  level  ever  known. 

The  first  charge  against  the  present  po- 
tential supply  Is  for  enough  tonnage  to 
meet  all  domestic  military  uses.  Including 
Army,  Navy,  and  Maritime  Commission  pro- 
grams. Close  beside  that  comes  the  ton- 
nage which  we  are  committed  to  furnish  for 
Britain  and  Canada.  For  this  calendar  year, 
1941,  according  to  current  oftlcial  estimates 
and  reports,  those  two  Items,  defense  pro- 
gram and  British-Canadian  tonnages,  repre- 
sent an  ingot  equivalent  of  not  more  than 
18,000,000  tons.  For  the  calendar  year  1942, 
the  current  estimate  for  our  own  program 
is  a  little  larger.  The  British  need  next  year 
Is  still  uncertain,  but  is  hardly  likely  to  ex- 
pand very  much,  when  the  limiting  factor 
of  shipping  space  is  considered. 

Available  facts,  therefore.  Justify  the  be- 
lief that  both  In  this  year  and  In  1942  there 
win  be  fully  67,000,000  tons  of  steel-maklng 
capacity  which  can  be  used  for  domestic 
civilian  consximption  and  for  whatever  ex- 
ports may  seem  desirable  to  countries  other 
than   Britain   and   Canada. 

Such  other  exports  are  not  likely  to  call  for 
more  than  3,000.000  tons  of  Ingots,  leaving  a 
minimum  of  64,000,000  tens  for  domestic 
civilian  uses.  This  coimtry  has  never  In  any 
year  been  able  to  use  any  such  quantity  of 
steel.  Even  In  1940  total  domestic  consump- 
tion Including  defense  and  civilian  uses  was 
only  55,000,000  tons. 

But,  say  the  prophets  of  scarcity,  national 
Income  will  rise  to  imheard  of  levels,  and  the 
resulting  demand  for  steel  will  be  terrific. 
The  broad  answer  to  them  is  that  the  theory 
of  intimate  connection  between  national  in- 
come and  demand  for  steel  is  not  sound,  and 
it  is  particularly  unsound  under  the  dls-, 
torted  conditions  of  wartime  economy. 

So  far  there  have  been  no  figures  offered  by 
anyone  to  show  that  maximum  defense  re- 
quirements will  amount  to  more  than  a 
minor  fraction  of  total  ability  of  the  in- 
dustry to  produce  steel.  Nor  Is  there  any 
basis  In  facts  for  expecting  that  civilian  con- 
sumption of  steel  products  will  take  more 
than  •,vill  be  available,  after  the  needs  of  the 
defense  program  have  been  satisfled. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  recent  report  to  the 
President  by  Gano  Dunn  reveals  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  his  considered  opinion,  after 
studying  the  subject  intensively  for  several 
months,  expansion  of  steel-making  capacity 
Is  not  now  justified  beyond  the  normal  and 
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natural  Increase  which  is  always  going  on  in 
the  industry,  plus  certain  special  additions, 
like  electric  f \irnaces,  to  meet  specific  defense 
requirements. 

Any  other  conclusion,  I  think,  is  untenable 
because  It  must  be  based  on  the  theoretical  as- 
sumption that  requirements  for  nonmilitary 
uses  will  soar  to  fantastic  levels.  Instead  of 
an  orgy  of  consumption,  some  sacrifice  by 
everyone  Is  the  likely  price  of  the  job  that 
this  country  faces. 

Dunn's  report  Itself,  I  bsUeve,  is  more  than 
liberal  In  respect  to  the  assumed  figure  of 
steel  likely  to  be  needed  for  civilian  uses. 
In  arriving  at  his  final  estimate  Dimn  t'-ok 
a  compromise  figure  halfway  between  a  higher 
estimate  and  a  lower  one,  both  from  outside 
sources.  Even  the  lower  of  the  two  estimates 
which  he  quotes  does  not  take  fully  into 
account  the  restrictive  influences  on  steel  con- 
Bumptlon  which  are  bound  to  operate  before 
the  end  of  1942. 

Under  that  head  I  would  include  scant 
supply  of  various  materials,  like  zinc,  nickel, 
tin.  used  in  making  Important  types  of  fin- 
ished steel;  diversion  of  skilled  labor  and 
plant  facilities  to  production  for  defense; 
higher  prices  for  many  consumer  goods;  the 
burden  of  greatly  Increased  taxes;  disorgan- 
ized world  markets  for  all  kinds  of  products; 
curtailed  shipping  facilities;  and  the  like. 

It  Is  quite  true  that  some  additional  equip- 
ment for  finishing  and  for  specially  treating 
steel  products  may  be  required  In  order  to 
meet  all  the  needs  of  the  defense  program. 
la  fact,  members  of  the  industry  are  instaU- 
lag  such  faculties  as  rapidly  as  they  get  the 
necessary  Information  as  to  what  Is  needed. 
That,  however.  Is  a  problem  quite  separate 
from  a  wholesale  increase  of  basic  steel- 
maklng  capacity. 

But  In  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  and  hav- 
ing in  mind  the  shlp-bulldlng  and  car-build- 
ing programs,  you  may  say,  "Yes;  plenty  cf 
Ingots,  but  how  about  plates?"  the  chief  form 
of  steel  needed  bath  for  ships  and  for  cars. 
I  believe  that  the  present  program  Is  to 
build  about  170,000  cars  over  the  next  18 
months.  With  a  liberal  aUowance  of  plates 
per  car,  the  car  program  to  the  end  of  1942 
is  likely  to  call  for  a  maximum  of  about 
1,500,000  tons  of  plates. 

The  shipbuilding  program,  naval  and  mer- 
chant, totals  considerably  less  than  1,000  ves- 
sels on  which  any  work  Is  likely  to  be  done 
before  the  end  of  next  year.  The  principal 
cargo  type,  which  Is  the  largest  single  Item  In 
the  program,  takes  about  2,100  tons  of  plates 
per  vessel.  Few  of  the  craft,  chiefiy  In  the 
naval  type,  take  more  than  3.000  tons  of 
plates  per  vessel.  If  the  entire  lot  were  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  next  year,  which  now 
appears  unlikely,  even  Impossible,  the  ton- 
nage of  ship  plates  needed  would  not  reach 
2,500,000  tons. 

For  cars  and  ships  the  combined  figures  are 
not  over  4,000,000  tons,  over  a  period  of  18 
months.  Existing  plate  capacity  can  turn  out 
at  least  7.500,000  tons  In  that  time.  Some 
changes  in  other  mUls.  to  adapt  them  for 
rolling  car  plates  and  ship  plates,  can,  within 
6  months,  add  a  further  yearly  plate  capacity 
of  1.500,000  to  2,000.000  tons.  With  those 
additions,  plate  capacity  will  be  much  more 
than  double  the  prospective  needs  of  the  two 
programs  for  cars  and  ships. 

In  tying  these  figures  back  to  Ingot  supply, 
It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  aU  of  the 
tonnage  of  ship  steel  was  Included  In  the 
estimate  for  military  requirements,  Uken  as 
the  first  charge  against  capacity.  The  car 
tonnage  comes  out  of  the  64,000,000  pot  for 
clvUlan  vusea,  and  in  terms  of  Ingot  equivalent, 
plates  for  the  car  program  are  equal  to  only 
a  little  more  than  2  percent  of  that  pot. 

It  should  be  evident  from  these  facts  that 
anxiety  about  supply  of  plates  for  vital  needs 
Is  exaggerated.  The  real  problem  Is  to  get 
all  essential  needs  translated  from  broad 
generalities  into  specific  details  as  tj  descrlp- 
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tlons,  delivery  dates,  and  orders.  When  the 
mills  know  precisely  what  the  Job  Is,  they 
wUl  find  the  answer  of  how  to  do  It. 

The  case  of  plates,  in  which  you  happen 
to  have  a  special  Interest,  Is  basically  t3rplcal 
of  other  kinds  of  steel  products.  I  do  not 
claim,  nor  do  I  think  anyone  In  the  Industry 
would  claim,  that  the  Industry  can  make  all 
the  steel  which  everyone  might  like  to  buy 
for  early  delivery.  But  I  do  say,  and  I  think 
everyone  In  the  Industry  will  agree,  that  the 
Industry  can  make  all  the  steel  which  anyone 
may  need  to  use,  provided  buying  Is  orderly 
and  In  proportion  to  what  Is  currently  going 
Into  actual  consiunptlon. 

As  you  all  know,  an  appearance  of  short- 
age can  quickly  b2  created  by  a  sudden  gen- 
eral clamor  for  Immediate  deliveries.  It  Is 
perhaps  a  natural  trait  to  try  to  protect  one's 
own  position  as  far  ahead  as  possible.  But 
unless  actual  and  continuing  physical  short- 
ages are  In  prospect,  the  only  sound  reasons 
for  extensive  anticipation  of  remote  futvire 
needs  must  be  either  price  or  delivery. 

In  respect  to  the  future  price  of  steel  prod- 
ucts, I  think  you  know  as  much  as  anyone. 
If  ofllclal  policy  Is  to  be  taken  at  face  value 
as  stated,  a  continued  relative  stability  of 
steel  prices  can  be  confidently  expected.  In 
fact.  Insofar  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
need  for  maximum  output  and  the  costs  of 
production,  such  stabUity  of  prices  Is  highly 
desirable.  We  all  know  that  the  menace  of 
fatal  Inflation  hovers  over  this  country.  If 
it  is  lb  be  avoided,  costs  and  prices.  Siamese 
twins  of  the  Industrial  world,  cannot  be 
allowed  to  run  away. 

As  men  carrying  responslbUlty  for  buying 
many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  stejl,  you 
are  for  the  moment.  1  suspect,  more  than 
crdinarUy  free  from  any  pressing  concern 
about  possible  adverse  price  movement  fcr 
steel  products.  However,  I  think  It  Is  fair 
to  raise  the  question  whether  higher  prices 
in  general  can  be  avoided.  If  wage  Increases 
are  encouraged  and  basic  prices  for  farm 
products  are  uncontrolled. 

Like  most  buyers.  I  suppose  your  first  motto 
is.  "We  must  have  the  stvifT  now."  But  It  Is 
not  m  the  nature  of  human  affairs  that  the 
element  of  time  can  be  Ignored.  Satisfactory 
deliveries  are  the  joint  product  of  good  plan- 
ning on  the  part  of  both  buyer  and  seller. 
If  a  steelmaker  asked  one  of  your  lines  for 
a  hundred  of  the  extra  long  gondolas  on  less 
than  a  day's  notice,  he  probably  would  be 
answered  with  a  fishy  stare.  By  the  same 
token  a  buyer  who  wants  steel  must  be  will- 
ing to  look  far  enough  ahead,  so  that  his 
suppliers  may  fit  the  desired  tonnages  into 
orderly  and  efllclent  production  schedules. 

The  real  answer  to  the  problem  of  delivery 
is  good  scheduling.  In  the  case  of  steel  the 
first  obligation  Is  on  the  buyer.  UntU  the 
buyer's  wants  have  been  made  known.  In  all 
essential  detaU,  the  steelmaker  has  little  no- 
tion about  what  he  may  have  to  furnish. 
When  those  wants  are  known  in  time  to  be 
combined  In  efficient  mill  schedules,  satis- 
factory deliveries  are  the  rule. 

Right  now.  with  demands  on  the  mills 
being  maintained  at  a  level  higher  than  ever 
experienced  before,  it  Is  probably  true  that 
many  more  than  a  mlUlon  transactions  are 
being  completed  every  month.  The  very  small 
percentage  of  those  transactions  not  com- 
pleted on  time  Is  no  more  than  the  inevitable 
allowance  for  lack  of  perfection  from  which 
all  heavy  Industry  must  suffer. 

But  some  of  you  vrtll  ask.  "How  can  we 
feel  sure  about  deliveries.  If  there  Is  to  be  a 
general  shortage  of  steel,  as  suggested  in  the 
Gano  Dunn  report?"  There  are  two  possible 
answers  to  that  question.  The  first  is  that 
the  Offlce  of  Price  Administration  and  ClvU- 
lan Supply  has  issued  an  order  giving  pref- 
erence to  materials  for  car  buUdtog  and  car 
repairs,  over  all  other  clvUlan  uses. 

We  have  already  noted  the  generous  size 
of  the  pot  of  steel  for  civilian  uses.    With 


that  order  from  the  Offlce  of  Price  Admin- 
istration and  ClvUlan  Supply,  and  such  a 
pot,  there  Is  no  shadow  of  doubt  whatever 
that  you  vrtll  get  yours  in  the  amoimts  and 
the  deliveries  desired.  Extended  deliveries 
are  not  new  to  any  of  you  who  recaU  the 
years  prior  to  1930. 

The  second  answer  Is  that  the  aUeged 
shortage  Is  only  on  paper.  No  one  can 
know  In  advance  what  the  precise  demand 
for  steel  wUl  total  In  this  calendar  year. 
Much  less  clear  Is  the  prospect  for  1942, 
although  for  both  years  the  broad  esti- 
mates of  our  military  and  the  British  needs 
are  fairly  specific  and  the  totals  are  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  steel  industry's 
abUity  to  produce. 

With  three-fourths  of  steel  capacity  avail- 
able for  nonmUltary  needs,  the  question  of 
whether  It  wiU  be  enough  or  too  little  has 
led  to  a  lot  of  disc\i£sion.  The  best  basis 
for  a  wise  guess  Is  past- experience.  The 
outstanding  fact  on  that  side  is  the  failure 
to  find  any  year  of  record  when  clvUian 
usee  of  steel  rose  even  close  to  the  figure 
represented  by  three-fourths  of  present 
capacity. 

As  already  noted,  there  are  reasons  for 
believing  that  production  this  year  Is  out- 
nmnlng  actual  consumption.  Hence,  unless 
the  balance  of  the  year  holds  something 
which  we  cannot  now  see,  the  figures  that 
produce  a  shortage  on  paper  are  already 
proved  misleading. 

There  Is  no  sound  factual  basis  for  ex- 
pecting a  shortage  of  steel  supply  for  any 
essential  use.    D2llverle8  of  Individual  prod- 
ucts   may    temporarUy    get    congested,    be- 
cause   of    common    striving   for   Immediate 
shipment.    But  one  fundamental  fact  must 
be  remembered.     Steel  for  civilian  uses  goes 
largely  Into  durable  and  semldurable  goods. 
In  the  nature  of  things  the  market  for  such 
goods  presently  tends  to  become  saturated. 
The    automobUe    Industry   offers    a    good 
iUustratlon.    Leaders  in  that  Indvistry  some 
time  ago  agreed  to  cut  production  In   the 
model  year  beginning  August  1.    It  is  com- 
mon knowledge,   however,   that  the  record- 
breaking   volume   of   output    during   recent 
months  could  not  be  kept  up  indefinitely. 
With  the  average  life  of  autos  about  8  to  9 
years,  it  Is  obvious  that  annual  output  at 
the   rate   of   6,000,000   cars  could   not  con- 
tinue forever.    Auto  makers  themselves  have 
been  credited  with  the  statement  that  letting 
nature  take  Its  course  would  lead  to  fewer 
units  made  nest  year.    And  the  automobile 
industry  Is  the  greatest  single  user  of  steel. 
Its   product   Is   typical   of   the   semldurable 
goods  for  ClvUlan  consumption. 

If  any  acute  condition  in  respect  to  steel 
supply  Is  to  be  experienced.  It  Is  already  close 
at  hand  because  of  the  coincidence  of  var- 
ious pressing  demands  for  early  delivery. 
Like  a  river  In  flood,  that  sort  of  demand 
rises  rapidly  to  the  crest,  but  It  does  not  rise 
forever.  Any  shortage  of  steel  for  mUltary 
uses  can  arise  only  from  lack  of  materials 
like  nickel  or  tungsten,  or  from  lack  of  spe- 
cial processing  facilities,  for  which  there  was 
no  peacetime  need.  It  cannot  arise  from 
lack  of  basic  steelmaklng  capacity. 

Any  real  shortage  of  steel  for  nonmilitary 
uses  seems  both  unlikely  and  unnecessary. 
Should  the  unUkely  happen,  it  will  come 
early.  It  wiU  be  brief,  and  It  can  be  dealt 
with  only  in  one  way;  that  way  is  temporarUy 
to  ration  or  to  curtail  the  more  dispensable 
uses.  The  machinery  for  such  action  already 
exists.  It  could  be  applied  promptly.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  to  use  it  generally, 
or  for  very  long  In  any  case. 

Any  such  condition,  if  it  should  happen, 
could  not  be  dealt  with  by  a  program  of 
wholesale  expansion.  Here  and  there,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  additions  to  steel-maklng 
faculties  are  under  way  eU  the  time.  Some 
Important  ones  are  due  to  become  productive 
before  the  end  of  this  year  or  in  the  cotui« 
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of  1942.  But  any  large  scale  expansion  must 
be  a  matter  of  many  months  to  create.  Prob- 
ably very  UtUe  ot  "the  10.000.000-ton  pro- 
gram." which  U  referred  to  so  blithely  by 
the  unknowing,  cculd  be  realized  within  3 
years.  In  fact,  the  limiting  item  might  prove 
to  be  the  problem  of  getting  the  necessary 
ore  shipped  down  the  Lakes. 

It  has  been  estimated  for  example,  that 
•uch  a  program  of  expansion  would  involTe 
30  new  ore  boats.  If  they  were  laid  down  as 
soon  as  ways  were  available,  with  none  now 
vacant,  they  would  not  be  ready  for  use 
before  the  opening  of  the  Lake  season  in 
AprU  IMS. 

Is  It  strange  then  that  members  of  the 
lnd\istry.  before  they  accede  to  any  such 
request  for  large  additions  to  capacity,  would 
like  to  know  the  answers  to  expansion  where 
and  for  what?  I  do  not  know  of  any  steel 
man  who  can  answer  the  questions  satls- 
faetorUy  for  himself.  Members  of  the  steel 
Industry,  as  In  every  other  industry,  of  course. 
Will  cooperate  in  doing  everything  possible 
to  further  the  defense  effort.  But  enthusi- 
asm in  cooperation  is  always  sUmulated  by 
the  feeling  that  the  effort  te  worth-while. 

Let  OM  make  one  more  point  about  this 
matter.  From  various  quarters  there  U  sharp 
criticism  of  the  steel  mans  hesitation  about 
plunging  blindly  into  expansion  of  capacity. 
It  Is  referred  to  as  "temporizing  with  criU- 
cal  situations"  and  ascribed  to  fear  of  'TX>st- 
war  dislocations  of  our  economy."  I  have 
read  that  In  some  places  the  opinion  In  re- 
spect to  expansion  of  capacity  borrows  from 
the  Iwiyers'  motto,  "we  must  have  it  now." 
•nd  adds  "to  beU  with  post-war  conse- 
quences." 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  steel  man  s 
heslUtlon  rises  from  purely  selfish  interests 
or  concern  about  the  future.  No  one  knows 
better  than  he  does  that  the  steel  Industry 
Is  the  very  foundation  of  defense,  as  it  is  of 
peacetime  economic  progress.  I  believe  the 
steel  man  U  sincere  and  Justified  In  his  feel- 
ing that  if  he  could  be  told  what  U  expected 
of  the  industry,  the  Industry  could  show  how 
It  can  handle  the  Job  with  what  it  now  has. 
But.  so  far  as  I  know,  he  has  not  been  so  told. 

Let's  forget  the  more  distant  future.  Ig- 
nore the  question  of  post-war  consequences. 
Who  knows  when  the  war  will  end.  or  how 
any  part  of  the  world  wUl  then  stand?  Un- 
leas  we  are  to  be  saved  from  world  totalitar- 
ianism. It  Is  Idle  for  any  Industry  now  to 
worry  about  post-war  problems.  They  would 
then  all  be  answered  for  us.  Lets  deal  only 
with  the  present  problem. 

That  iHt>blem  may  be  simply  stated.  The 
primary  need  is  for  enough  steel  for  our  own 
defense  and  for  Great  Britain.  No  one  can 
question  our  ability  to  fill  that  need  three 
or  four  times  over.  Beyond  that  comes  the 
miscellany  of  nonmilltary  demands.  To 
satisfy  them  there  will  be  available  more 
•teel  than  such  demands  have  ever  before 
taken  In  a  single  year.  Only  those  who  hold 
to  piarely  theoretical  expectations  of  a  civilian 
■pencil Tg  spree  can  question  the  adequacy  of 
that  supply. 

With  a  general  practice  of  orderly  buying 
dere  should  be  plenty  of  steel  for  all  civilian 
naeda,  for  as  high  a  standard  of  living  as 
this  country  has  ever  enjoyed.  In  the  vm- 
likeiy  event  that  concentrated  civilian  de- 
mands ahould  for  a  ttma  outrun  supply,  the 
only  cilectlv*  aolutlon  would  be  in  tempo- 
rary rationing  rather  than  in  undertaking 
foread  axpanakin.  Such  expansion  would,  in 
tfect,  amount  to  uaing  the  defense  emer- 
gency for  further  penetration  of  the  Federal 
Government  into  private  industry. 

All  Off  the  talk  about  alleged  steel  shortages 
and  the  need  for  more  steel-making  capacity 
has  tended  to  blind  the  American  people  to 
the  real  proportions  of  the  industry. 

If  It  is  true  that  the  power  of  a  nation  to 
iafimd  ItMlf  IB  maasurwl  by  lu  capacity  to 


make  steel,  then  the  people  of  this  country 
are  fortunate  in  the  poesesslon  of  an  un- 
equalled bulwark  of  security.  The  industry 
Is  ttomlng  out  more  steel  than  has  ever  been 
produced  before  In  this  or  any  other  nation, 
and  its  total  capacity  today  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  capacity  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined. 

I  think  one  can  say  with  every  assurance 
that  the  railroads  will  be  able  to  get  all  the 
steel  they  may  need  for  the  building  of  cars 
and  for  other  essential  uses.  All  that  the 
steel  industry  asks  is  that  It  have  your  coop- 
eration in  orderly  purchasing. 


NatioBal  Youth  AJministration  in  Soath- 
wcst  WaskingtoQ 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

or   WASHINGTON 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  July  10.  1941 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration enjoys  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  people  of  my  district  In  the  State 
of  Washington.  Its  services  have  been 
extended  to  every  county  to  the  benefit 
of  both  the  youth,  the  agency  or  school 
served,  and  the  entire  community. 

Since  the  agency  has  directed  its  ef- 
forts toward  being  of  assistance  in  the 
national-defense  program,  hundreds  of 
youths  have  received  work  experience 
which  will  be  of  benefit  to  them  not  only 
in  this  emergency,  but  after  the  emer- 
gency ceases  to  exist.  The  flexibility  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration  pro- 
gram has  permitted  it  to  exist  in  every 
type  of  community  in  the  Third  Wash- 
ington District. 

In  Thurston  County  the  youth  have 
been  offered  the  opportunity  to  gain 
clerical  experience  by  doing  practical 
work  in  Federal,  State,  county,  city,  and 
public  governmental  offices.  The  work 
experience  consists  of  all  phases  of  office 
work,  including  typing,  shorthand  dicta- 
tion, transcription,  filing,  reception  and 
switchboard  work,  and  social-service 
work.  Some  of  the  youth  have  gained 
experience  in  assisting  school  nurses  in 
health  examinations. 

In  one  community  I  have  in  mind, 
high-school  youngsters  assisted  in  build- 
ing a  farm  shop  where  the  district  lacked 
sufficient  fimds  otherwise  to  secure  these 
facilities,  and  In  the  evenings  the  youth 
attended  classes  in  repair  and  upkeep 
of  farm  machinery  as  well  as  practical 
maintenance  experience  in  plumbing, 
heating,  and  electricity.  One  group  of 
young  folks  gained  experience  in  the 
State  patrol  machine  shop  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  radio  apparatus  in  patrol  cars. 

A  traveling  N,  Y.  A.  crew  exists  within 
Mason  County.  This  group  consists  of 
30  boys  who  travel  to  Job  locations  at 
various  rural  schools  and  perform  im- 
provements on  city  and  Federal  property. 
Recently  the  crew  completely  remodeled 


a  recreation  hall  on  the  Steokomish  In- 
dian Reservation. 

In  Grays  Harbor  County  the  National 
Youth  Administration  has  30  boys  em- 
ployed in  the  carpenter  shop  which  is 
completely  equipped  with  all  hand  tools 
and  power  machinery  necessary  t6  pro- 
duce woodworking,  cabinet  work,  and 
carpentry  of  all  types.  The  girls  have  a 
project  on  which  they  gain  work  expe- 
rience in  the  making  of  clothing,  house 
linens,  rugs,  and  so  forth.  A  great  deal 
of  work  has  been  accomplished  for  the 
American  Red  Cross,  all  of  which  is  for 
domestic  consumption.  Also,  a  traveling 
crew  is  maintained  in  this  country  to 
serve  the  rural  areas. 

Blacksmithing,  welding,  and  sheet- 
metal  experience  is  gained  in  the  shop 
in  Lewis  County.  At  the  present  time 
the  youth  are  engaged  in  producing  metal 
signs  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  for  the  cities 
of  Chehalis  and  Centralia. 

In  Clark  Coimty  the  metal  shop  hw 
been  producing  such  items  as  iron  park 
benches,  refiectorized  signs,  chisels, 
punches,  welding  tables,  nail  and  rivet 
sets,  and  warning  signs  for  school  cross- 
ings. The  mayor  of  Vancouver,  city 
council,  and  other  city  officials  have  all 
expressed  their  amazement  at  the  work 
that  can  be  turned  out  by  inexperienced 
youth.  For  the  parks  the  N.  Y.  A.  youth 
are  producing  picnic  tables,  benches,  and 
open-air  kitchens.  Nearly  all  the  mate- 
rials used  are  found  in  the  parks.  The 
material  includes  peeled  logs  for  build- 
ings, stone  for  fireplaces  and  decorative 
work,  and  cedar  shakes  for  the  roofs. 

The  activities  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  are  too  numerous 
throughout  my  district  to  mention  indi- 
vidually. In  addition  to  all  the  work 
experience  given,  the  opportunity  for  re- 
lated training  is  offered  to  the  youth 
whereby  they  receive  special  instruction. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  results 
obtained  by  the  youth  workers  in  my 
district  and  the  administration  of  George 
P.  Sheridan  in  charge  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  in 
the  State  of  Washington  has  won  the 
complete  confidence  of  my  constituents. 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  turn-over 
in  the  number  employed  is  approximately 
25  percent  each  month,  with  most  of 
these  obtaining  private  employment  as  a 
result  of  the  work  experience  gained  with 
the  N.  Y.  A. 


Amendment  of  SelectiTe  Training  and 
Service  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

OF  TZNNE&SEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  July  10, 1941 


Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
under  consideration,  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorise  the  deferment  of  men  bar  age 
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group  or  groups  under  the  Selective 
Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940,"  em- 
braces more  than  one  subject. 

By  section  1  it  providec  that  "men  who, 
on  the  1st  day  of  July  1941,  or  on  the 
1st  day  of  July  of  any  subsequent  year," 
are  liable  for  training  and  service  imder 
the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1940,  (2)  and 
who  have  not  been  inducted  into  the  land 
or  naval  forces  for  such  training  or  serv- 
ice, and  (3)  are  28  years  of  age.  shall  be 
deferred  from  training  and  service  under 
the  Selective  Service  and  Training  Act 
in  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  until  Congress  shall  declare  other- 
wise. To  the  enactment  of  this  provision 
of  the  proposed  law  there  is  virtually  no 
opposition.  I  shall  vote  for  it  and  I  urge 
every  Member  of  the  House  to  support  it. 

But  the  proposed  act  goes  further  than 
this.  It  proposes  to  enact  into  law,  un- 
der the  deceptive  and  misleading  caption 
of  the  act,  drastic  provisions  for  the 
seizure  of  private  property  and  for  the 
use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  in  labor  disputes. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  That  section  9  of  the  Selective 
Training  and  Service  Act  at  1940  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph : 

"Refusal  In  any  labor  dispute  to  utilize 
existing  Government  conciliation  and  media- 
tion faculties  in  an  effort  to  settle  such  dis- 
pute on  the  part  of  any  individual,  firm, 
association,  corporation,  or  organized  manu- 
facturing industry  or  the  responsible  head 
or  heads  thereof  owning  or  operating  any 
such  plant  or  industry  with  which  an  order 
has  been  placed  for  defense  materials  shall 
loe  construed  as  a  refusal  imder  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  section." 

This  section  of  the  bill,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  9  of  the  original  Selec- 
tive Service  and  Training  Act,  authorizes 
the  President,  through  the  War  or  Navy 
Departments,  to  seize  possession  of  any 
plant  in  the  Nation  with  which  an  order 
has  been  placed  for  defense  materials. 
If  this  amendment  to  the  original  act  be- 
comes law.  the  President,  through  the 
Army  and  Navy,  can  seize  the  property  of 
any  citizen  to  whom  has  been  awarded  a 
contract  for  the  production  of  defense 
materials,  on  the  ground  that  such  citi- 
zen, in  the  event  of  a  labor  dispute,  has 
refused  to  submit  such  dispute  to  existing 
Government  conciliation  and  mediation 
facilities  in  an  effort  to  settle  such  dis- 
pute. This  is  an  arbitrary  power  which 
the  act  proposes  to  delegate  to  the  Chief 
Executive.  It  is  violative  of  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Constitution  of 
Tennessee,  and,  I  believe,  of  the  consti- 
tutional safeguards  thrown  around  the 
property  rights  of  their  citizens  by  the 
Constitution  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

It  overrides  and  nullifies  the  fifth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  pertinent  parts  of 
which  read  as  follows: 

No  person  shaU  •  •  •  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken 
lor  public  use  without  Just  compensation. 

In  keeping  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  this  provision  of  the  fifth  amendment 


to  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  Consti- 
tution of  Tennessee  provides: 

That  no  man  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned, 
or  disseized  of  his  freehold,  liberties  or  priv- 
Ueges,  or  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  in  any  man- 
ner destroyed,  or  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers 
or  the  law  of  the  land. 

And— 

That  martial  law,  in  the  sense  of  the  un- 
restricted power  of  mUltary  officers,  or  others, 
to  dispose  of  the  persons,  liberties,  or  prop- 
erty of  the  citizen.  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  free  government,  and  is  not 
confided  to  any  department  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  State. 

And  that — 

The  Declaration  of  Rights,  heretofore  pre- 
fixed. Is  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  this  State,  and  shaU  never  be 
violated  on  any  pretense  whatever.  And  to 
guard  against  transgression  of  the  hlph  pow- 
ers  we  have  delegated,  we  declare  that  every- 
thing in  the  Bill  of  Rights  contained  Is  ex- 
cepted out  of  the  general  powers  of  the  Oov- 
ernment.  and  shall  forever  remain  Inviolate. 

The  committee  reporting  this  provision 
of  the  act  has  publicly  declared,  and  the 
evidence  introduced  before  it  on  the 
hearing  has  warranted  such  declaration, 
that  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  owning 
and  operating  our  industrial  plants  have 
whole-heartedly  and  loyally  cooperated 
in  the  production  of  defense  materials. 
The  exact  words  of  the  committee  are 
these: 

Prom  the  evidence.  It  Is  apparent  to  your 
committee  that  private  industry  has,  with- 
out exception,  cooperated  to  the  fullest  de- 
gree with  both  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments and  all  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Section  3  of  the  proposed  act  adds  a 
new  section  to  the  original  act,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Sic.  9  (a) .  That  in  the  event  of  the  stoppage 
of  production  through  subversive  influences 
or  otherwise,  not  constituting  a  refusal  under 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  section  9  hereof, 
of  any  article  or  material  which  may  be  re- 
quired for  national  defense,  or  which  may  bo 
useful  in  connection  therewith,  in  any  plant 
or  industry,  the  President,  tf  he  finds  that  the 
exercise  of  such  power  and  authority  is  nec- 
essary or  desirable  in  the  public  Interest,  shall 
order  such  plant  or  Industry  to  resume  pro- 
duction Immediately.  The  President  shall 
have  the  power,  through  the  heads  of  the 
War  and  Navy  E)epartments,  to  enforce  such 
order,  and  to  afford  protection  to  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  operation  of  such  plant  or 
Industry  who  voluntarily  desire  to  work  In 
such  plant  or  industry.  Such  power  and 
authority  as  is  hereby  vested  in  the  President 
may  be  exercised  with  respect  to  any  such 
plant  or  industry  only  during  the  existence 
of  a  national  emergency,  or  in  time  of  war. 

Nothing  contained  in  section  9a  hereof 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  President 
or  any  Government  agency  to  seize  or  oper- 
ate any  plant  or  Industry  or  to  give  to  any 
persons  affected  thereby,  in  any  respect 
whatsoever,  the  status  of  Government 
employees. 

No  person  who  Is  separated  from  or  re- 
fused employment  In  any  such  plant  by 
reason  of  any  such  order  or  action  by  the 
President  shall  be  entitled  imder  any  other 
existing  law  to  any  claim  against  his  em- 
ployer for  time  lest. 


Under  the  language  of  this  proposed 
section  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
seize  the  property  of  any  citizen,  even 
though  the  stoppage  of  production  in 
such  citizen's  plant  Is  brought  about 
through  no  fault  of  his  own.  The  loose 
language  employed,  "in  the  event  of  the 
stoppage  of  production  through  subver- 
sive influences  or  otherwise,"  makes  it 
possible  for  the  property  of  the  citizen  to 
be  seized  by  the  Government,  through  its 
armed  forces,  as  the  result  of  the  illegal 
interference  with  the  operation  of  such 
property  by  anyone,  or  on  any  pretense 
on  the  part  of  the  Qovenunent  whatever. 

And  the  Gov-ernment  is  empowered  to 
order  the  owner  of  a  seized  plant  to  re- 
sume immediate  operation  of  the  plant, 
and  to  enforce  such  order  against  the 
owner  through  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Nation.  The  President,  through  the 
Army  or  Navy,  can  force  a  seized  plant  to 
resume  operations,  even  though  such  op- 
erations may  result  In  the  plant's  bank- 
ruptcy, and  despite  the  fact  that  the  em- 
ployees refuse  to  work  and  render  its  suc- 
cessful operation  impracticable  or  im- 
possible. 

Section  9  (b)  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments provides: 

Sec.  9  (b).  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  pre- 
vent or  to  pttempt  to  prevent,  by  force  of  vio- 
lence or  by  threats  thereof,  any  person  from 
accepting  or  continuing  In  employment  In  any 
defense  plant,  or  from  entering  or  leaving  any 
defense  plant  in  the  course  of  such  employ- 
ment. Nothing  in  this  section  shall  limit  the 
right  of  any  person  or  organlzaton  to  strike, 
or  to  engage  in  peaceful  picketing. 

This  provision  of  the  proposed  act  is 
unnecessary,  for  the  following  reasons: 

In  the  report  on  this  proposed  measure 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs,  it  is  stated,  with 
reference  to  the  President's  seizure  of 
the  California  airplane  plant,  and  its 
operation  under  the  protection  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States — 

The  President  of  the  United  States  was 
required  to  exercise  his  constitutional  power 
as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  but  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  some  question  as  to  the 
power  of  the  President  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  deal  with  such  questions,  it  was 
thovight  wise  by  the  administration  and 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  that  legis- 
lation make  clear  and  unmistakable  the 
right  of  the  President  to  Intervene  in  such 
cases,  and  therefore  your  conunittee,  after 
hearings  and  careful  consideration,  has  re- 
ported this  bill. 

Here  is  an  admission  by  the  committee 
reporting  the  bill  that  the  President 
already  has  the  power  sought  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  this  measure.  In 
addition  to  this  fact,  section  51  of  chap- 
ter 3  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  Armotated  (Criminal  Code,  sec.  19), 
provides: 

It  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  in- 
jure, oppress,  threaten,  or  intimidate  any 
citizen  In  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment 
of  any  right  or  privilege  secured  to  him 
by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  because  of  his  having  so  exercised 
the  same  •  •  •  with  Intent  to  prevent 
or  hinder  his  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of 
any  right  or  privUege  so  secured,  they  shaU 
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fe»  flnad  IM*  mora  than  tS«O0O  and  inqirls- 
CB^  not  mart  than  10  years,  and  ttoaU, 
Moreover,  be  Utexcaftcr  Ineligible  to  any 
oOce  cr  plac*  at  booor.  proflt.  or  trust 
created  by  th«  CoutlUiUon  oc  lawa  of  tbe 
united  SUtea. 

Under  this  prorfsion  of  the  Federal 
iBir,  whidi  ts  now  In  full  force  and  eflect, 
it  WM  held  tar  the  circuit  eoart  of  ap- 
peals (239  Fed.,  p.  66).  and  which  hokl- 
Ing  was  approved  tay  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  tJnited  States  (256  U.  S^  p.  568. 
96  Law  Bd,  p.  7»4),  that— 

An  hKHctment  under  thla  eectlon.  charg- 
ing dsTcndanU  vltli  ecHisplraey  to  tnttaii- 
date  and  oppreas  cttlacns  In  the  ezerdae  of 
tlMir  rlgbta,  and  that  In  pursuance  of  such 
oonapiracy  they  threatened  and  intimidated 
persons  to  prevent  them  from  furnishing 
mxxnttlons.  ships,  and  supplies  to  the  Gov- 
cmmnit  for  war  pnrposes  under  salei,  orders. 
•ad  contracts,  was  held  sufficient. 

lito  known  to  aU  of  us  that  illegal  in- 
terferaoce  with  workers,  through  vio- 
lence, threats,  or  intimidatkn  in  a  de- 
fense industry  is  never  the  work  of  one 
individual.  Such  activities  are  the  re- 
sult of  concerted  action  on  the  part  of 
large  munhers  of  iiniividuals.  and  such 
concerted  action  on  their  part  consti- 
tutes a  conspiracy,  and  such  a  conspiracy 
to  interfere  with  the  right  of  a  citi- 
aen  to  work  is  denounced  as  a  crime  by 
the  above  provisions  of  the  law.  aiul  all 
those  oogaged  thtfeia,  upon  iiuiictment 
and  convlctiaD,  are  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $5.000  and  imprisonment 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  10  years, 
and  such  persons,  when  convicted,  are 
rendered  infamous  aitd  ineligible  to  hold 
any  oOce  or  place  of  honor,  profit,  or 
trwt  created  by  the  Coostltutian  or  laws 
of  the  United  Stotes. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  laws  of  every 
State  in  the  Union  denounce  such  acts 
of  ylolenee  against  the  person,  rights, 
and  liberties  of  the  citiaen  as  a  crime, 
and  those  guilty  of  such  a  crime  are  pun- 
ishable both  by  fine  and  imprlsoiunent 
under  the  laws  of  the  several  States. 

And.  furthermore,  this  i^oposed  seii- 
«re  of  the  property  of  the  citizen,  and 
this  attempted  military  coercion  of  the 
working  people  of  the  Nation,  is  uncalled 
for,  unnecessary,  and  unwise  at  this  time. 
I  believe  that  these  drastic  provisions  of 
the  proposed  measure  are  contrary  to  the 
aober,  considered  reason.  Judgment,  and 
feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the  busi- 
nessmen and  laboring  people  of  the  Na- 
tion. Mediation  and  conciliation  boards 
have  been  set  up  by  the  Government  for 
the  adjustment  and  settlement  of  indus- 
trial disputes.  They  are  supported  by 
the  law  and  by  the  overwhelming  weight 
of  the  enlightened  public  (^nion  of  the 
country. 

The  Nation  is  not  legally  at  war.  Con- 
gress has  not  declared  a  state  of  war,  and, 
under  the  Constitution,  only  Congress 
can  declare  war.  If  war  is  being  waged, 
tt  is  an  undeclared  war  by  Elxecutive  de- 
cree and  by  the  Ul-considered,  intemper- 
ate, and  violent  declarati<»is  <m  the  part 
ol  certain  high  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  tay  a  small  minority  in  private 
life  wlM>  are  bent  on  dragging  this  Nation 


tato  this  war.  The  great  majority  of  the 
people  do  not  favw  the  entrance  (rf  the 
NatioQ  into  this  war. 

It  was  Edmund  Burke  who  said : 

You  cannot  indict  a  state. 

And  we  may  well  say  that  jrou  cannot 
indict  the  American  businessmen  as  a 
whole,  nor  can  you  Indict  labwr  as  a 
whole.  This  legislation  is  provocative.  It 
is  a  double-barreled  assault  upcoi  Ameri- 
can business  and  American  labor.  The 
thousands  of  patriotic,  unselfish  Ameri- 
can businessmen  who  are  devoting  their 
life's  savings,  their  energy,  their  ability. 
In  the  national  interest  should  not  be 
libeled  with  the  provisions  of  this  law. 
The  millions  of  loyal  American  laboring 
men  and  women  who,  in  the  grime  of  the 
mine,  the  heat,  dust,  and  uproar  of  the 
great  manufacturing  plants  of  the  coun- 
try, are  driving  the  wheels  of  industry. 
naturally  do  not  wish  to  carry  on  their 
vohmtary  and  free  labor  under  an  act 
which  questions  their  losralty  and  their 
patriotism. 

"You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but 
you  cannot  make  him  drink."     Under 
our  system  of  government  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  forced  latior,  except  upon 
conviction  for  crime.    We  now  have  na- 
tional unity  on  the  question  of  national 
defense.    The  wrongs  committed  by  the 
comparatively  few  recalcitrant  business- 
men and  the  comparatively  few  disloyal 
labor  leaders  and  alien  sympathizers  is 
the  ranks  of  labor  should  net  be  per- 
mitted  to    bring   down    this    uncalled- 
for  visitation  of  arbitrary  miltary  power 
upon    the    heads    of    the    millions    of 
loyal    workiiig    men    and     women    of 
the  Nation.    "Two  wrongs  do  not  make 
a  right."    This  Is  no  time  to  throw  a 
monkey  wrench,  this  is  no  time  to  put 
sand  in  the  bearings  of  the  industrial 
machinery  of  the  country.    If  and  when 
we  go  to  war,  and  If  and  when  we  can 
no  longer  function  as  a  free  people  under 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  we  can  no  longer 
produce  articles  of  defense  except  at  the 
muzzle  of  a  gun  and  the  point  of  a  bayo- 
net, it  will  be  time  enough  to  resort  to 
such  legislation  as  this.    It  ought  to  be 
defeated  because  it  withdraws  from  the 
businessmen  and  laboring  people  of  the 
country  the  shield  of  the  law's  protec- 
tion; because,  in  time  of  peace,  it  shuts 
the  doors  of  the  courts  of  the  country, 
abrogates  due  process  of  the  law.  con- 
demns without  a  hearing,  convicts  with- 
out a  trial.    By  the  terms  of  this  force 
bill,  in  a  star-chamber  proceeding,  where 
the  accused  Is  not  present  or  heard,  the 
citizens  of  the  Nation,  both  businessmen 
and  laborers,  may  be  deprived  of  their 
property  and  liberty,  by  Executive  decree, 
or,  worse  still,  by  decrees  issued  by  marti- 
nets and  bureaucrats. 

This  act  constitutes  the  President  and 
the  Army  and  Navy  accusers,  prosecutors, 
Judges.  Jurors,  and  executioners. 

It  is  a  dictator  bill.  And  there  is  too 
much  of  that  form  of  unrestrained  power 
abroad  in  the  world  and  in  this  land 
without  further  surrender  to  the  execu- 
tive tH«n^  of  the  Government. 


For  these  reasons,  the  bin  !n  its  present 
form  should  be  defeated,  and  I  shall  vote 
against  sections  2  and  3. 


Keep  Ov  Bvyt  (M  of  Earapean  War 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

ov  INDfAJta 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 


Thursday,  July  19. 1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  WABASH  (IND.)  PLAIM 
DEALER  AND  LETTER  SHOWING  PINAL 
POLL  VOTE 


llr.  HARNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer  uf 
June  3,  1941,  and  also  a  letter  showing 
the  final  vote  in  the  poll  referred  to: 

[Prom  the   Wabash    (Ind.)    Plain   Dealer  of 
July  3,  1941] 

KJEEP  BOYS  OUT  OF  EXHUSPEAN    WAR.   SAY    VOTEB8 

Overwhelming  opUiion  of  readers  of  th« 
Wabash  Plain  Dealer  and  Times  Star  is  that 
circumstances  have  not  changed  sufficiently 
to  Justify  the  sending  (tf  American  boys  to 
flght  in  Europe. 

This  belief  was  revealed  Tuesday  when 
the  first  tabulation  of  the  poll  taken  among 
the  Wabash  city  readers  of  the  newspaper 
was  completed. 

Of  the  2.350  ballots  distributed  Inside  Wa- 
bash, 712,  or  approximately  30  percent,  have 
been  returned  at  present,  and  additional  re- 
turns are  expected  in  the  next  day. 

Each  ballot  contained  answers  for  both 
the  husband  and  wife,  so  that  the  712  re- 
turned ballots  contained  a  total  of  l.SOfl 
votes  which  were  divided  as  follows:  "No." 
88.5  percent;  "yes,"  11.5  percent. 

The  question  asked  was,  'Tresldent  Roose- 
velt and  Mr.  Wlllkle  both  promised  last  fan 
not  to  send  American  boys  to  fight  In  Europe 
unless  the  United  States  is  attacked.  Do  you 
think  the  circumstances  today  have  so 
changed  as  to  justify  a  departure  from  these 
pledges?" 

Of  the  624  votes  east  by  men.  541,  or  87.8 
percent  were  "no,"  whll«  83,  or  12.4  percent, 
were  "yes." 

Women  readers  showed  greatec  opposition 
to  the  war  trend,  balloting  615  to  67  against 
any  departiire  from  the  campaign  pledges  of 
last  fall.  The  percentage  ran  Q0J2  percent 
"no"  and  9.8  percent  "yes." 

Among  the  comments  written  on  the  bal- 
lots by  cltleens.  Indicating  the  deep  feeling 
that  has  been  engendered  by  the  war  issue, 
were  the  following: 

"Please  publish  these  facts  in  the  paper  and 
let  the  people  know  how  the  United  States 
stands.  F.  D.  R.  wants  folks  to  think  tha 
Germans  are  coming." 

"Why  not  let  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Congress  decide?  I  believe  they 
understand  what  Is  needed  fectter  than  either 
of  us." 

"While  conditions  have  rhanewi.  it  is  al« 
ways  poor  policy  to  make  promises  when  on* 
cannot  control  the  coudiUcns  under  which 
they  are  made." 
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"Both  Roosevelt  and  Willkle  have  pursued 
a  course  that  will  Inevitably  lead  to  war. 
Millions  of  youths  will  be  sacrificed  to  the 
gods  of  wealth." 

"He  (Roosevelt)  is  sure  frightened  by  Hit- 
ler, ha,  ha!" 

"It  seems  funny  to  me  that  we  send  all  the 
fools  to  the  White  House  and  leave  all  the 
smart  men  In  Wabash  as  newsmen  that  can't 
run  a  little  paper." 

"We  do  not  want  to  send  our  boys  over- 
seas. We  did  that  once.  We  value  their 
lives  more  than  anything  else." 

"Absolutely  not.  This  is  their  war,  and 
we  should  keep  out  of  it  as  far  as  sanding 
our  boys  over  there  is  concerned." 

"Stay  out  of  war." 

"We  will  be  left  holding  the  bag  after  It  Is 
all  over  anyway,  so  why  kill  a  lot  of  men  on 
top  of  It." 

"Hell,  no." 

"Wilson  kept  us  out  of  war,  so  P.  D.  R. 
will  keep  us  out?  Nuts,  let  Britain  get 
licked,  then  we  get  ours  In  the  neck." 

"The  pledges  were  no  good  when  they 
were  made." 

(Those  voting  in  the  poll  felt  free  to  ex- 
press themselves.  Inasmuch  as  the  ballots 
were  unsigned.) 

Wabash  Plain  Dealer, 
Wabash.  Ind.,  July  8. 1941. 
Mr.  Forest  A   Harness, 

House  of  Repreaentattves, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Harness:  The  results  on  our  re- 
cent war  poll  are  as  follows: 

Percent 

Ballots  sent  out 2,350 

Ballots  returned 920    39.1 

Total  vote  cast 1. 682 

Yes  - 19«     11-6 

No - — 1.487     88.4 

Number  of  men  voting 807 

Yes- 102     12.8 

No 701     87  4 

Number  of  women  voting 876 

Yes. 89     10.1 

No 786    895 

In  our  June  3  issue  we  carried  a  story  re- 
garding the  first  tabulation  Enclosed  Is  a 
marked  copy. 

Very  truly  ypurs, 

Lera  Mae  DeLauter.  Secretary. 


Old-Age  Pensions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  BENNE|| 

OF  MIS60URI  »?./ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  July  10. 1941 


RESOLUTION   OP   THE   TOWNSEND   CLUB, 
OP  CARTHAGE,  MO. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  I  include  therein  a 
resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  Town- 
send  Club  of  Carthage,  Mo.  I  also  re- 
quest that  a  petition,  accompanying  said 
resolution,  signed  by  2,016  residents  of 
Jasper  County,  Mo.,  and  praying  for 


passage  of  H.  R.  1036  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C: 

Greetings:  The  members  of  the  Carthage 
Townsend  Club,  uniting  in  a  plea  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  enact  legisla- 
tion providing  pensions  adequate  not  only 
for  the  American  standard  of  living  for  the 
aged  but  as  well,  and  more  so,  for  national 
recovery,  giving  the  youth  of  our  land  assured 
employment,  have  adopted  the  following  res- 
olution: That — 

"Whereas  the  members  of  the  Carthage, 
Mo.,  Townsend  Club  No.  1  are  In  all  sincerity 
convinced  that  a  uniform  Federal  pension  for 
the  aged  based  on  citizenship  and  the  age 
limit,  and  not  on  conditions  of  need,  should 
be  enacted;  and  that 

"Whereas  the  outstanding  Issues  confront- 
ing our  Nation  today  are  the  need  of  an 
efficient  social -security  program  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis,  the  circulation  of  buying  power 
constantly  in  every  section  of  the  country, 
and  guaranteed  Jobs  for  the  millions  of  ovir 
unemployed,  principally  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration; and  that 

"Whereas  the  answer  to  these  perplexing 
problems  is  not  readily  to  be  found  in  the 
ability  of  the  States  to  raise  sufficient  reve- 
nues to  finance  the  distribution  of  the  wealth 
necessary  for  the  elimination  of  distress  and 
for  adequate  national  recovery;  and  that 

"Whereas  the  Townsend  bill  (H.  R.  1036) 
now  m  committee  provides  that  a  general 
Federal  tax,  known  as  the  gross-Income  tax, 
be  levied,  the  returns  from  which  to  be  di- 
vided pro  rata  and  paid  to  aU  eligible  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  80  years  or  over:  Now  and  therefore 
be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Carthage,  Mo.,  Tovrasend  Club  No.  1,  In  reg- 
ular session  here  assembled  In  the  Jasper 
County  Courthouse,  Saturday  afternoon,  June 
21,  1941,  with  the  highest  regard  for  the 
citizenry  of  our  national  legislative  body,  do 
appeal  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  give  earnest  and  conscientious  considera- 
tion of  our  appeal  that  the  principles  of  the 
Townsend  bill  (H.  R.  1036)  be  enacted  Into  a 
law  of  the  land." 

Praying  for  divine  guidance. 

The  Carthage  Townsend  Clttb, 

Henry  Easson,  President. 

Mrs.  Florence  Gould,  Secretary. 

Addendum.  These  resolutions  are  accom- 
panied by  a  roll  of  petitions  representing  an 
overwhelming  voting  strength  in  this  com- 
munity favoring  the  Townsend  plan. 


Federal  Facts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  W.  (RUNT)  BISHOP 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 


Wednesday.  July  9.  1941 


Mr.  BISHOP.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  is  it 
so  difficult  to  pin  the  national  adminis- 
tration down  on  this  Important  question: 
What  is  to  be  done  about  the  thousands 
of  unemployed  in  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly In  the  face  of  predictions  of 
sharply  rising  price  increases?" 


I  have  asked  many  persons  in  Ctovem- 
ment  service  Just  such  a  question,  but  I 
cannot  get  a  logical,  sensible  answer.     ^ 

We  seem  to  be  in  a  worse  paradox  than 
ever.  During  the  depression  there  wm 
a  constant  cry  that  people  were  starving 
in  the  land  of  plenty;  that  farmers'  crops 
were  rotting  while  people  in  the  city,  un- 
able to  find  employment,  were  going 
hungry. 

Now  we  have  a  spectacle  in  the  greatest 
industrial  activity  in  our  national  his- 
tory, and  in  all  important  industrial  key 
cities  there  is  perpetual  demand  for  more 
workers,  skilled  and  otherwise.  Mean- 
while there  are  thousands  of  persons  in 
countless  American  Inland  villages  and 
cities  anxious  and  willing  to  work  and 
in  these  communities  are  many  idle  fac- 
tories, with  rusting  machinery.  If  we 
had  more  common  sense  in  our  national- 
defense  plan  and  less  personality  and 
statement  making  some  of  the  important 
work  could  be  assigned  to  these  com- 
munities and  these  people. 

But  more  important  still  is  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  poor  are  to  cope  with  the 
rising  prices.  Leon  Henderson,  Federal 
Price  Administrator,  has  told  the  press 
in  Washington  that  living  is  bound  to 
Increase  during  the  national  emergency. 

Many  of  the  poor  are  able  to  eke  out 
90  meals  per  month,  but  with  the  prices 
rising  they  are  confronted  with  the  pros- 
pect of  having  fewer  and  smaller  meals. 

This  is  no  theory  developed  %y  a 
dreamer  sitting  behind  a  mahogany  desk 
in  Washington — this  is  an  actual  fact 
and  unless  the  Federal  Government  does 
something  and  does  it  definitely  and 
quickly,  it  is  not  discharging  its  first 
obligation— of  serving  the  people  of  our 
own  land. 

NORTH    AMERICAN    PLANE    PLANT    RnTTRNXD    TO 
PRIVATE  OPERATION 

By  Executive  order  dated  July  2.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  directed  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  return  to  Inglewood,  CaUf .,  plant 
of  North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  to  pri- 
vate operation.  The  Army  took  control 
of  the  plant  by  Presidential  order  on  June 
9.  after  other  efforts  to  terminate  a  strike 
were  unsuccessful. 

CIVIL-SERVICI   JOBS    OPEN 

Applications  for  the  following  posi- 
tions can  be  had  by  writing  to  my  office: 
Executive  officer,  $8,000:  chief  adminis- 
trative officer.  $6,500;  principal  adminis- 
-,  trative  officer,  $5,600;  senior  administra- 
tive officer,  $4,600;  administrative  officer, 
$3,800;  junior  Public  Health  nurse, 
$1,800;  farmer-fieldman.  $2,600,  and  as- 
sistant messenger,  $1,080. 

ATTENTION   BLONDES 

The  War  Department  announced  hu- 
man hair  is  not  being  purchased  by  the 
Army.  The  Department  stated  it  had 
received  many  requests  for  Information 
concerning  the  sale  of  human  hair  as  a 
result  of  a  newspaper  story  that  blonde 
human  hair  was  needed  by  the  Army  in 
the  manufacture  of  certain  instruments. 

SILK  STOCKINGS  AND  PERMANENT  WAVES 

O.  p.  M.  Conservation  Chief  McCon- 
nell  told  his  press  conference  that  many 
luxury  and  common  items  will  not  be 
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available  to  "both  the  rich  and  the  poor" 
during  the  emergency.    He  said: 

Silk  used  In  parachutes  will  make  silk 
'■tockings  more  scarce,  women  will  have  fewer 
permanent  waves,  cosmetics,  and  creams,  be- 
cause the  Ingredients  are  needed  lor  national 
defense. 

ICSLANO 

It  Is  about  the  size  of  Kentucky,  40,000 
square  miles  (only  one-fourth  habitable), 
mountains,  lava  fields,  glaciers,  and  high 
plateaus  sloping  to  coastal  lowlands,  no 
mineral  resources,  nearly  all  water 
power— estimated  at  2,500,000  horse- 
power— remains  unharnessed.  Reykjavik. 
the  largest  city  with  a  population  of  36.- 
100,  is  the  capital.  The  entire  population 
of  120.000.  almost  entirely  of  pure  Scan- 
dinavian stock,  literally  lives  off  the  seas, 
as  fish  and  fish  products  constitute  about 
85  percent  of  all  exports.  Only  about 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  area 
is  cultivated,  and  short  sxmuners  limit 
crops  largely  to  hay  and  potatoes:  on 
large  tracts  of  grass  lands,  sheop  raising 
is  Important:  altogether  36  percent  of 
the  population  derives  its  living  from 
agriculture,  while  30  percent  gets  its  liv- 
ing from  the  fishing  and  fish-products 
industry.  The  fishing  trade  was  severely 
affected  by  the  Spanish  civil  war:  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  took  52  percent  of  all 
Icelandic  exports  In  1929,  but  only  15 
percent  in  1939. 

Based  on  figures  for  1939,  Iceland's 
foreign  trade:  Imports.  $10,879,000,  with 
22  percent  from  the  United  Kingdom,  21 
percent  from  Denmark.  16  percent  from 
Germany;  exports.  $12,294,000,  with  17 
percent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  11  per- 
cent to  Denmark,  11  percent  to  Ger- 
many, and  11  percent  to  the  United 
States.  Previously  United  States  trade 
with  Iceland  was  largely  by  transship- 
ment over  Hamburg  and  Copenhagen. 
but  in  November  1939  direct  shipping 
connections  were  established. 

Twnrrr-om-TCAJi-oLo  murma 

Selective  Service  National  Headquar- 
ters announced  the  21-year-oId  men  who 
roistered  for  Celective  Service  on  July  1 
will  be  integrated  for  induction  among 
previous  registrants  with  order  numbers 
larger  than  the  last  inductee  of  their  local 
board,  rather  than  placed  ahead  of  or 
after  the  older  registrants  on  their  local- 
board  lists.  The  new  registrants  will  be 
Integrated  proportionately  In  the  order 
to  be  determined  by  a  national  lottery 
to  be  held  in  Washington  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  Selective  Service  Headquar- 
ters said. 

waxAT  UNsn  ths  a.  a.  a. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced wheat  farmers  desiring  to  avoid 
payment  of  wbeat-marketing-quota  pen- 
alties by  delivering  excess  wheat  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  may  now  de- 
liver the  actual  wheat  to  the  treasiu^r  of 
their  county  A.  A.  A.  committee,  in  cases 
where  it  is  "impracticable  to  deliver  the 
wheat  to  an  elevator  or  warehouse  and 
obtain  a  receipt."  The  regulations  pre- 
viously provided  the  fanner  must  first 


deliver  the  wheat  to  an  elevator  or  ware- 
house, obtain  a  receipt,  and  then  deliver 
this  receipt  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county 
A.  A.  A.  committee,  the  Department  said. 

tJNCLI  SAM'S  POCKETBOOK 

The  official  Daily  Treasury  Statement 
of  June  30  showed  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  Treasury  since  July  1,  1940, 
to  be: 


Expenditures 

Receipts 

In  the  bole 


112,710,000,000 

7,607,000,000 

5, 103,  000.  000 


The  gross  Federal  debt  on  that  date 
was  $48,961,443,535. 

Your  per  capita  share  of  that  debt  is 
$372.58. 

MORZ  MONET  FOR  NATIONAL  DETENSX 

The  House  on  Wednesday  passed  an- 
other deficiency  appropriation  bill  call- 
ing for  more  than  $800,000,000.  Most  of 
it  is  for  national  defense.  The  debate 
developed  the  fact  that  over  300  dollar-a- 
year  men  are  working  in  the  emergency 
production  administration.  Charges 
that  they  may  represent  big  firms  which 
get  big  contracts,  are  made.  In  private 
life  they  get  from  ten  thousand  to  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  a  year.  For  pa- 
triotic reasons,  they  work  for  Uncle  Sam 
for  a  dollar  a  year.  If  their  firms  make 
excess  profits.  It  Is  felt  that  taxes  will 
even  things  up.  Anyway  one  agency  of 
government  is  now  trying  to  stop  these 
firms  from  raising  prices  and  if  they 
make  big  profits  it  will  have  to  be  on  the 
basis  of  volume.  To  stop  profiteering 
rackets  which  were  prevalent  In  the  last 
war.  Is  a  Job  which  Congress  has  asked 
the  administration  to  perform  right  now. 

(WnCIAL  VlSTrOHS  TO  THZ  NATION'S  CAPITAL 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Bundy, 
Thompson ville;  Harry  Hollsuid,  Marion; 
Nell  J.  Robertson,  West  Frankfort;  Evan 
M.  Elkins  and  £.  K.  Elklus,  Carbondale; 
Paul  Bussler,  West  Frankfort. 


Great  Laket-St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  July  10, 1941 


RESOLXTTION      ADOPTED      BY      VARIOUS 
MICHIGAN  ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OBD,  I  Include  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Exchange  Club,  of  Pontiac,  Mich.; 
Detrolt-Strathmoor  Kiwanis  Club.  De- 
troit, Mich.;  Lincoln  Park  Exchange 
Club,  of  Lincoln  Park,  Mich.;  Strathmoor 
Business  Association,  Detroit.  Mich.;  and 
the  Bergian-Amerlcan  Business  Men's 
Association.  Detroit,  Mich.,  urging  the 


enactment  of  legislation  which  will  bring 
about  the  completion  of  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  seaway: 

Resolution  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  from  the  Exchange  Club 
of  Pontiac.  Mich.;  Detrolt-Strathmoor  Ki- 
wanis Club,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Lincoln  Park 
Exchange  Club  of  Lincoln  Park,  Mich.; 
Strathmooi  Business  Association,  Detroit, 
Mien.;  Belgian-American  Business  Men's 
Association,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Whereas  the  Detroit  Industrial  area  and 
the  State  of  Michigan  are  a  part  of  the  great 
midwestern  section  of  our  country  in  whlcb 
40,000,000   people   live:    and 

Whereas  a  bottleneck  of  approximately  48 
miles  In  the  St.  Lawrence  River  deprives 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  a  direct 
outlet  to  the  ocean;   and 

Whereas  the  deepening  of  the  channel  In 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  will  enable  us  to 
make  our  full  contribution  to  the  needs  of 
our  Nation  and  to  participate  in  the  post- 
war program  of  wold  rehabilitation  and 
stabilization;  and 

Whereas  our  national  defense  requires  fvill 
utilization  of  the  potentialities  of  the  Great 
Lakes  shipbuilding;  and 

Whereas  investigation  has  shown  that  ac- 
tive shipyards  on  the  Great  Lakes  could 
build  and  the  proposed-deepened  channel 
could  pass  all  naval  ships  except  battleships 
and  airplane  carriers;   and 

Whereas,  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  provide  an  unparalleled 
natural  highway  of  2.350  miles  from  the  h^art 
of  our  Nation  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and 

Whereas  a  deep  waterway  from  the  heart 
of  our  industrial,  mineral,  and  agricultural 
region  Is  vital  to  our  Nation  and  a  bulwark 
of  strength  to  our  defense;  and 

Whereas  engineering  surveys  made  by  our 
Government  have  approved  the  feasibility 
of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  proj- 
ect and  forecast  a  benefit  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion; and  -^ 

Whereas  President  Franklin  D.  Rocsevelt, 
in  his  message  to  the  seaway  conference  re- 
cently held  in  Detroit,  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  the  Importance  of 
completing  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  as  soon 
as  possible,  not  only  as  a  national-defense 
measure  but  as  a  means  of  bringing  a  new 
era  to  the  country's  most  Important  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  regions:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Exchange  Club  of  Pontiac. 
Mich.;  Detfoit-Strathmoor  Kitoanis  Chib.  De- 
troit, Mich.;  Lincoln  Park  Exchange  Club,  of 
Lincoln  Park,  Mich.;  Strathmoor  Business 
Association,  Detroit.  Mich.;  and  Belgian- 
American  Business  Men's  Association,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  That  we  do  formally  and  respectfu'ly 
request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  uf 
America  to  enact  legislation  which  will  bring 
about  the  completion  of  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  seaway;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  formally  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Michigan 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  our  National 
Congress. 

Resi)ectfully  submitted. 

Exchange  Club,  of  Pontiac.  Mich. 
Dxtroit-Strathmoob  Ktwanis  Club. 

Detroit.  Mich. 
Lincoln      Pauc     Exchangk     Club, 

of  Lincoln  Park,  Mich. 
Strathmoob  Business  Associatiom, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Bxlgian-Amsrican  Business  BCxn's 

Association,  Detroit,  Micb. 
June  30,  1941. 
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Rededication— July  4,  1941 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 


Thursday,  July  10. 1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    OP    HON.    GEORGE    H. 
BENDER.  OF  OHIO 


Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  over  the  Mutual  network  on 
the  evening  of  July  4,  1941: 

This  Is  the  most  critical  Fourth  of  July 
since  the  year  1917.  The  difBculties  which 
falte  our  Republic  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
Our  people  are  standing  on  the  brink  of  war. 
and  the  outcome  of  that  war  Is  shrouded  in 
uncertainty.  In  our  own  country,  we  are 
troubled  by  divided  counsel.  The  struggle 
between  our  national  administration,  pulling 
us  toward  direct  Involvement  in  wars  across 
the  oceans,  and  125,000.000  people  who  do  not 
want  that  war.  is  so  tense  that  it  can  be  felt 
everywhere.  As  we  read  the  terrible  head- 
lines, we  can  understand  why  our  people  hesi- 
tate. The  confusion  of  world  affairs  tells  us 
to  move  slowly.  Today's  friends  become  to- 
morrow's enemies.  Aid  to  suffering  Finland 
has  overnight  become  aid  to  aggressor  Ger- 
many. Our  policy  toward  Russia  becomes 
more  obscure  than  ever  before.  No  wonder 
we  are  at  a  loss  for  words.  No  wonder  the 
Nation  Is  perplexed. 

But  there  are  still  some  truths  to  which 
we  Americans  can  cling  in  this  agonizing 
hour.  Despite  the  cries  of  interventionists. 
Isolationists,  New  Dealers,  reactionaries,  and 
all  the  rest,  there  Is  still  something  solid  be- 
neath our  feet.  This  Fourth  of  July  must 
serve  to  recall  these  things  to  mind. 

Let  us  remember  that  no  matter  what  to- 
morrow may  bring,  we  still  live  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Our  country  was  born 
from  a  deep-rooted  abhorrence  of  all  that 
Europe  represented.  It  grew  from  roots  wa- 
teied  by  a  determination  to  leave  the  hatreds 
of  the  Old  World  behind.  It  took  Its  origin 
in  a  fierce  struggle  for  human  friendship,  for 
tolerance,  for  the  right  to  live  as  free  men. 
We  know  that  the  narrowness  and  bigotry  of 
old  Europe  was  hard  to  escape.  It  cropped 
up  again  and  again  in  the  history  of  the 
American  Colonies.  But  when  those  colonies 
had  grown  to  manhood,  when  they  brought 
forth  their  Declarations  of  Independence  and 
their  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
battle  was  won 

We  have  destroyed  the  last  vestiges  of 
tyranny  which  bound  us  to  the  slavery  of 
Europe.  Today  the  nations  of  the  Old  World 
are  battling  again.  They  are  killing  Inno- 
cent men.  women,  and  children  by  every  foul 
means  of  which  the  human  mind  Is  capable. 
Hitler's  divisions  marching  upon  Stalin  have 
cleared  the  atmosphere.  They  are  not  seek- 
ing to  replace  one  system  of  life  by  another. 
It  is  no  longer  a  struggle  of  totalltarians 
against  free  peoples.  It  is  the  same  old  story 
of  world  dominion.  Men  bent  upon  master- 
ing the  earth  are  marching  hypnotized  robots 
Into  the  Jaws  of  death. 

We  In  America  remember  those  marching 
armies.    Those  armies  marched  in  Europe  be- 


fore our  Declaration  of  ^Kdependence.  We 
heard  their  echoes  in  our  own  coimtry  back 
In  the  days  of  the  French  end  Indian  War. 
We  have  heard  them  all  too  frequently  since. 
Our  country  was  forced  Into  the  Napoleonic 
wars  m  1812.  We  were  fighting  European 
battles  again  in  1917.  We  may  be  fighting 
them  again  unless  the  American  people 
decide  the  issue  otherwise. 

The  Old  World  Is  determined  to  keep  the 
new  In  Its  power.  It  does  not  easily  relin- 
quish its  grasp  upon  our  thinking.  It  is  our 
task  to  see  to  It  that  the  Western  World  does 
not  surrender.  This  Fourth  of  July  should 
be  the  day  when  all  of  us  realize  the  distance 
which  separates  our  continent  from  Europe. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  phyiical  space.  It  is 
not  the  Providential  blessing  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  of  which  we  speak.  Not  these 
physical  things,  but  the  things  that  are  of 
the  spirit  mark  us  as  a  people  apart. 

Today,  on  the  holiday  of  our  national  re- 
demption, everyone  of  us  should  reread  ths 
immortal  documents  of  cur  history.  Every 
one  of  us  should  seek  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  our  civilization.  This  Is  the 
only  land  In  the  world  where  men  have  con- 
ceived the  Ideals  of  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Here  a'.one  Is  there  a  Nation 
which  holds  those  truths  to  be  self-evident; 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Here  U  the  land  which  long  ago  answered 
the  challenge  of  totalitarian  Germany,  Rus- 
sia, and  Italy.  On  July  4.  1776.  we  told 
the  world  that  governments  are  instituted 
among  men  to  secure  these  rights;  that  gov- 
ernments derive  their  Just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

Every  charge  which  we  can  make  against 
the  dictators  today  was  made  In  that  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  We  LUbmitted  the 
facts  to  a  candid  world,  and  among  those 
facts,  the  men  who  wrote  our  freedom  into 
law  told  the  world  the  story  of  our  griev- 
ance. 

The  people  of  America  did  not  stop  with 
this  statement  of  their  troubles.  They  were 
so  eager  to  assure  themselves  an  end  to  the 
European  system  that  they  refused  to  ratify 
the  Constitution  until  it  had  wiped  out  the 
last  traces  of  the  Old  World.  So  few  of 
us  today  remember  the  Bill  of  Rights  We 
know  vaguely  that  they  constitute  a  guar- 
antee of  our  fredeom,  but  the  words  them- 
selves should  be  part  of  our  Fourth  of  July. 
These  words  were  not  the  talk  of  Idealists. 
They  were  practical  terms,  written  by  men 
who  were  talking  specifically.  Apply  them 
to  Europe  today,  and  see  how  far  apart  our 
civilizations   stand. 

The  first  provision  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
once  and  for  all  time  proclaimed  that  Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition 
the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
No  European  nation  has  ever  known  such 
freedom.  No  state  on  the  continent  has  ever 
had  a  free  press  to  speak  its  mind,  to  criti- 
cize the  government,  to  protest  against 
wrong. 

The  second  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion declared  that  a  well-regulated  militia 
being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State. 
the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
shall  not  be  infringed. 

No  state  in  Europe  would  dare  to  place 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  Its  people  today. 
Houses  are  searched  before  the  rulers  of  the 
state  dare  march  through  a  street.  Only  In 
America  does  this  freedom  persist. 


And  to  spare  us  the  enervating  Influence 
of  an  army  constantly  engaged  in  politics, 
forever  interfering  with  private  affairs,  the 
people  of  our  early  days  wrote  into  the  Bill 
of  Rights  their  third  amendment.  No  soldier 
shall  In  time  of  peace  be  quartered  In  any 
house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor 
In  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

How  the  suffering  peoples  of  Europe  and 
Asia  would  welcome  a  law  like  this  today. 
And  how  would  they  react  to  the  fourth 
provision  of  our  Bill  of  Rights.  The  right  of 
the  people  to  be  secure  In  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreason- 
able searches  and  selzvires,  shall  not  be  vio- 
lated, and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  UF>oa 
probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  aSlrma- 
tlon,  and  particularly  describing  the  place 
to  be  searched  and  the  persons  or  things  to 
be  seized. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Gestapo  of  Herr 
Hitler  or  the  Ogpu  of  Josef  SUlln  to  the 
protection  of  these  words. 

And  the  sanctity  of  human  life  guaranteed 
by  the  fifth  amendment  to  our  Constitution 
strikes  a  note  which  separates  us  from  Europe 
no  less  certain  than  the  oceans.  No  person 
shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  other 
infamous  crime  unless  on  a  presentment  or 
Indictment  of  a  grand  Jtiry.  except  in  cases 
arising  In  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  In  the 
mllltla,  when  In  actual  service,  in  time  of  war 
or  public  danger;  nor  shaU  any  person  be  sub- 
ject for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put  in 
Jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  com- 
pelled in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property  without  due  process  of  law; 
nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  pub- 
lic use  without  Jtist  compensation. 

The  right  to^pecdy  trial,  to  meet  the  wit- 
nesses face  to  face,  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
trial  by  Jury,  to  demand  fair  treatment  and 
normal  punishment— all  these  are  the  rights 
guaranteed  the  American  people  by  the  first 
10  amendments  to  our  Constitution.  But 
our  people  were  not  content  with  these  safe- 
guards alone.  They  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
the  powers  they  had  seen  abused  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  were  not  abused  here. 
And  so  they  reserved  for  themselvps  in  the 
last  provlslcn  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  every 
power  not  specifically  delegated  to  their 
Federal  Government. 

This  was  the  structure  of  our  New  World. 
It  cut  a  chaimel  between  otir  point  of  view 
and  the  system  cf  Europe  deeper  than  ths 
Grand  Canyon.  There  can  be  no  compromise 
between  the  principles  enunciated  in  the 
Declaration  cf  Independence,  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  the  hatreds, 
suspicions,  and  tyrannies  of  the  Old  World. 

All  these  things  are  with  us  on  this  Fourth 
of  July  in  the  troubled  year  of  our  Lord  1941. 
They  must  continue  to  be  with  us,  no  mrvtter 
what  happens  across  the  seas.  For  these  are 
Ideals  which  have  become  real.  These  are 
principles  which  have  been  translated  Into 
our  daily  lives.  To  defend  them,  everyone 
who  glories  In  the  name  American  would 
stand  up  and  fight— not  for  the  preservation 
of  a  feudal  Europe,  bent  on  self-destruction, 
not  to  perpetuate  a  sjrstem  of  hatreds  which 
has  driven  men  from  their  homes  more  than 
200  times  in  2,000  years  of  history  to  kill  their 
feUowmen,  but  to  keep  this  American  way 
of  living. 

This  is  a  day  for  rededicatlon.  It  is  a  day 
for  every  citizen  of  America  to  reafllrm  his 
loyalty  to  the  traditions  of  our  land.  As  we 
look  across  the  seas,  we  know  that  we  have 
achieved  something  which  no  other  nation 
has  ever  known.  Alone  among  the  peoples 
of  the  earth,  we  are  free.  Free  to  think,  to 
act.  to  speak,  to  write,  to  do  as  we  choose  to 
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ft  greater  extent  than  any  other  men  and 
vomen  In  the  history  at  mankind. 

In  thl«  country,  all  of  us  agree  on  the  basic 
fundamental  principles  which  guide  our  Uvea. 
To  Republicans,  to  Democrats,  to  political  dis- 
senters, the  BiU  of  Rights  must  remain  sacred 
ground.  So  long  as  America  remains  worthy 
of  lu  name,  these  righU  wUl  continue  In- 
violate. When  once  a  political  party  chal- 
lenges the  validity  of  our  twisle  freedoms,  our 
Nation  will  cease  to  be  America.  By  the  grace 
of  God.  we  trust  and  pray  that  our  people 
win  never  alter  the  human  guaranties  which 
form  our  most  precious  heritage — freedom  for 
all  men. 

Our  people  in  America  face  many  dangers 
on  the  Fourth  of  July  1941.  There  is  the 
menace  of  physical  warfare.  But  no  less 
datigerous  Is  the  spreading  danger  of  poison- 
ous hatreds  which  engulf  the  world.  Every- 
where in  the  world,  these  poisons  are  pour- 
tor  *nto  the  blood  stream  of  unsuspecting 
men  and  women.  America  must  fight  this 
disease.  Whether  It  calls  Itself  fascism,  nazt- 
tem.  communism:  whether  It  takes  the  form 
of  Berlin  or  Leningrad,  tyranny  is  still  the 
same.  It  crushes  mankind  everywhere.  It 
destroys  every  value  for  which  men  live.  It 
makes  life  barren  and  meaningless.  Every- 
where It  moves  It  creates  suspicion  and  anl- 
moelty.  People  begin  to  regard  their  neigh- 
bors with  suspicion.  They  look  upon  their 
fellow  citizens  with  an  eye  to  complaints. 
Human  kindness  crushed  to  earth  is  slow  in 
rising. 

Here  in  our  free  Nation  we  have  built  a 
bcusehold  anchored  to  tolerance.  That  tol- 
erance extends  to  all  men  who  love  this 
Nation.  It  reaches  out  to  all  those  who 
come  to  oiir  shores  seeking  the  right  to 
live  in  peace  suid  happiness.  Live  and  let 
live  to  America  means  live  and  help  live. 
Perhaps  we  are  still  idealists  in  a  world 
which  looks  with  contempt  upon  ideals. 
But  our  ideals  are  not  far  above  us.  We 
have  brought  them  out  of  the  skies  to  dwell 
among  men. 

Itoday  the  idealisms  of  America  are  undsr 
fir*.  Surope  never  knew  them.  Yet  Europe 
la  aeeklng  their  destruction.  Whatever  may 
ba  tlM  coat,  we  cannot  permit  that  de- 
atructlon. 

On  this  Fourth  of  July,  we  to  America 
owe  a  solemn  duty  to  the  world.  Ours  is 
not  the  cause  of  oppression  It  is  not  the 
leva  of  conquest.  It  is  not  the  will  to 
bate.  We  have  might;  we  have  strength. 
Within  our  armies  lies  the  potential  force 
of  a  reaolute  Nation.  Our  cannons  can 
roar.  Our  planes  can  fly  toto  the  skies, 
unlimited  ii^  their  numbers.  Our  ships  can 
rule  the  waves. 

We  do  not  choose  to  terrorize  the  earth 
with  the  strength  of  our  arms.  We  seek  a 
dlflwent  answer  to  the  problems  which  as- 
sail the  world.  We  visiialize  our  Nation  as 
the  leader  in  a  battle  to  reestat>llsh  the  lost 
hopea  and  ideals  of  a  peace-starved  world. 

Bvarywhere  on  earth  today,  men.  women, 
little  children  have  forgotten  goodness. 
They  have  loet  the  memory  of  tolerance, 
ktodneas.  Justice,  and  love.  Let  It  be  said 
_jn  the  United  States  of  America  on  this 
Fourth  of  July,  on  this  anniversary  of  our 
freedom,  that  here  we  have  not  forgotten. 
Ours  miist  be  the  mission  of  peace.  Each 
year  on  this  day,  we  rededicate  ourselves 
and  our  Nation  to  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom. That  preservation  may  prove  harder 
to  1941  than  it  has  ever  proven  l)efore.  We 
t^*n  not  fall.  This  great  Nation,  the  last 
outpoet  of  true  clviliaatlon,  cannot  fall  be- 
oauae  ti  must  not  fall. 


Congress  Shoald  Act  To  Save  the  Legiti- 
nute  Stage  From  ExtinctioD  in  Wash- 
ington 
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HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WIST  VTSGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  July  10. 1941 


LETTER    FROM    EDMUND    PLOHN.    MAN- 
AGER NATIONAL  THEATER 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  letter  from 
Edmund  Plohn.  manager  of  the  National 
Theater,  Washiington,  D.  C.  who  presents 
reasons  why  he  believes  H.  R.  1047  should 
be  passed  by  Congress: 

National  Theater, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Representative  Randolph:  Under 
the  constitutional  right  to  petition,  I  am  ad- 
dressing you  in  behalf  of  H.  R.  1047,  favorably 
reported  by  your  House  District  of  Columbia 
Committee,  and  awaiting  some  conclusion  by 
the  Congress. 

In  the  present  national  emergency  we  all  re- 
alize that  essential  defense  legislation  must 
hav  the  right-of-way,  and  that  much  of  the 
time  of  a  filling  and  patriotic  Congress  is 
devoted  to  Imperative  appropriation  bills 
needed  to  carry  out  adnlnlstration  policy. 

Consequently,  we  of  the  professional  thea- 
ater  are  todeed  gratified  that  your  committee 
has  moved  toward  enactment  a  resolution 
which  will  help  remedy  a  situation,  slowly  but 
surely  strangling  the  so-called  legitimate 
stage  in  Washington.  Unless  Congress  fur- 
nishes relief,  the  stage — or  that  part  of  It 
we  call  the  spoken  drama — Is  threatened  with 
extinction  to  the  National  Capital.  It  sim- 
ply cannot  survive  with  its  main  avenue  of 
profit  barricaded  by  a  law.  completely  ideal- 
istic, and  completely  impractical  to  today's 
world. 

As  the  only  representative  of  the  profes- 
sional legitimate  theater  in  Washington,  I 
have  a  keen  appreciation  that  the  majority  of 
Congress — to  both  the  Senate  and  the  House — 
are  toterested  to  the  stage  and  its  people.  I 
know  that  to  the  promotion  of  the  general 
welfare  and  morale  they  would  not  endorse  a 
ruinous  cxirb  on  any  legitimate  business  or 
enterprise,  nor  one  that  adds  to  unemploy- 
ment. Yet  that  is  what  the  existing  child- 
labor  law,  to  operation  and  practice,  imposes 
on  the  Washington  theater. 

It  can  only  be  regarded  as  regrettable  that 
an  amendment  to  the  child -labor  law  which 
will  lift  this  repressive  influence  should  con- 
front opposition  which  beclouds  the  real  is- 
sue. Let  us  examine  the  situation  from  a 
realistic  standpoint. 

The  condition  which  confronts  the  Wash- 
ington theater  with  relations  to  bookings  for 
the  1941-42  season  opening  in  Septemt>er  is 
one  that  will  recur  frequently  while  we  are 
prohibited  from  bringing  to  attractions  which 
employ  Juveniles  in  the  cast.  There  are  at 
the  present  time  in  New  York  City  five  plays 
or  musical  comedies  of  such  overwhelming 
popularity  It  is  fair  to  assume,  that  they  can 


look  forward  to  highly  successful  engagements 
in  those  road  cities  which  are  permitted  to 
book  them.    They  are: 

Life  with  Father.  A  delightful  play  by  Rus- 
sell Crouse  and  Howard  Lindsay  (founded 
upon  Clarence  Day's  novel),  which  is  in  Its 
second  year  on  Broadway,  ran  a  year  in  Chi- 
cago, and  has  enjoyed  record-breaking  en- 
gagements in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  De- 
troit. So  clean  it  could  be  played  in  a  Sun- 
day school.     Barred  In  Washington. 

Watch  on  the  Rhtoe.  A  play  by  Lillian 
Hellman,  which  won  the  1941  Pulitzer  prize 
and  was  also  given  the  season's  highest  honors 
by  the  New  York  critics'  circle.  It  was  the 
ardent  wish  of  Playwright  Hellman  to  open 
this  drama  here,  but  because  of  legal  curbs 
it  was  forced  to  play  elsewhere. 

Lady  in  the  Dark.  A  musical  play  by  Moss 
Hart,  starring  Gertrude  Lawrence,  and  the 
outstanding  hit  of  the  late  New  York  season. 
Panama  Hattie.  The  most  successful  cf 
the  1941  musical  comedies  on  Broadway, 
with  a  book  by  Herbert  Fields  and  B.  O. 
De  Sylva,  and  music  by  Cole  Porter. 

Pal  Joey.  A  George  Abbott  production  of 
a  Rodgers  and  Hart  musical  comedy,  one 
of  the   reigning   New  York   hits. 

These  are  attractions  of  proven  box-offlce 
magnitude,  and  it  is  a  reasonable  assump- 
tion that  if  they  were  shown  in  Washing- 
ton they  would  attract  widespread  patron- 
age. The  receipts  from  these  plays  could 
well  represent  the  difference  between  operat- 
ing over  the  season  at  a  profit,  or  facing  a 
deficit.  To  deny  them  engagements  here 
must  inevitably  involve  dark  weeks,  mean- 
ing periods  when  the  National  Theater 
must  be  closed,  with  a  consequent  loss  of 
employment  to  more  than  60  of  the  per- 
sonnel, back  stage  and  front. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Federal  revenue, 
the  legal  barrier  which  prohibits  these  plays 
on  the  Washington  stage  denies  the  United 
States  Treas\u-y  an  estimated  $25,000  or 
more  in  ticket-tax  income.  In  these  days 
when  the  national  economy  is  being 
stretched  to  provide  funds  for  all-out  de- 
fense, and  when  Congress  is  studying  every 
source  and  resource  to  bolster  the  national 
income,  I  submit  this  sum  is  worth  con- 
sideration. 

H.  R.  1047,  if  and  when  passed  by  Con- 
gress, would  alleviate  a  condition  causing 
economic  distress  in  the  Washington  legiti- 
mate theater.  May  I  say  that  it  was  drawn 
up  with  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Frank  W. 
Ballou,  head  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
schools,  and  he  approves  its  terms.  It  also 
has  the  endorsement  of  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  who  (in  a  January  press  confer- 
ence) said:  "That  she  felt  that  the  law 
barring  children  from  the  stage  in  Wash- 
ington should  be  modified,  that  children 
should  be  allowed  to  appear,  provided  there 
were  certain  requirements  to  safeguard 
their  health  and  make  It  possible  for  them 
to  continue  their  education." 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  proponents  of 
H.  R.  1047  that  the  resolution  provides  the 
safeguards  suggested  by  the  First  Lady,  and 
the  measure  has  the  further  endorsement  of: 
The  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
The  Board  of  District  Commissioners 
The  District  Budget  Bureau. 
The  District  Corporation   Counsel. 
The  District  Bar  Association. 
The  District  Board  of  Education. 
Now,  I  submit  to  the  Members  of  Congress, 
that  these  organizations,  and  the  people  who 
voice  their  will,  are  as  Jealous  as  anybody  in 
America  that  the  health,  the  morals,  and  the 
general  welfare  of  JuvenUes  making  theii  liv- 
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tog  to  the  theater,  should  be  siirrounded  by 
every  safeguard  and  s«alously  protected. 
Nor  does  the  organized  theater  have  any  de- 
sire to  do  other  than  give  them  the  most 
elevating  environment.  Any  study  of  testi- 
mony taken  at  the  hearings  on  these  meas- 
ures will  reveal  that  the  average  child  of  the 
stage  is  well  cared  for  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion and  moral  surroundings.  Usually  their 
parents  travel  with  them.  As  a  rule  they 
are  especially  gifted  or  talented,  with  tocomes 
far  greater  than  that  of  the  average  Juvenile. 

For  those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  attend  the  hearings,  or  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  testimony,  may  I  recount 
briefly  what  the  measure  provides. 

It  permits  mtoors,  at  least  14  years  old,  to 
take  part  in  professional  theatrical  perform- 
ance in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  stipulates  that  a  child  shall  not  appear 
on  the  stage  after  11  p.  m..  or  more  than  6 
hours,  or  two  performances  in  1  day,  or  more 
than  6  days  a  week,  or  more  than  24  hours 
to  1  week. 

Under  its  terms  the  Board  of  Education  is 
authorized  to  issue  permits.  But  only  to 
minor  children  who  have  completed  eight 
grades  in  elementary  Instruction,  or  their 
equivalent. 

Permission  to  appear  must  be  sought  at 
least  14  days  to  advance  of  such  an  appear- 
ance. 

The  board,  or  its  agent,  may  issue  a  per- 
mit if  satisfied  that  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  such  minor  has  made  adequate  provision 
for  the  educational  Instruction  of  such 
minor,  and  for  safeguarding  his  or  her  health, 
and  for  the  proper  supervision  of  such  minor. 

This  measure,  it  sems  to  me,  throws  a 
legal  mantle  of  protection  over  professional 
children.  The  Board  of  Education  has  full 
power  to  examine  and  approve  the  condi- 
tions under  which  stage  minors  work,  and 
absolute  power  to  withhold  the  necessary 
permission  if  there  Is  the  slightest  breach  of 
good  taste. 

I  need  not  recount  at  great  length  at  this 
time  what  a  depressing  infiuence  the  present 
child  labor  law  has  been  on  theater  operation 
In  Washington.  Over  the  years  the  Na- 
tional Theater  has  lost  as  many  as  100  at- 
tractions, desirable  for  their  enterUinment 
value,  but  barred  by  this  unjust  restriction. 
Such  attractions  as  the  Pulitzer  prize  play, 
The  Old  Maid,  has  never  been  permlted  in 
Washington. 

New  plays  constantly  skip  Washington  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  meet  the  conditions, 
and  prime  hits  are  all-too-often  barred.  Any 
examination  of  the  books  would  show  that 
"dark  weeks  '  and  consequent  unemployment 
for  stage  hands,  musicians.  tlcket-ofBce  per- 
sonnel, ushers,  cleaners,  and  executives  can 
be  directly  traced  to  booking  tangles  enforced 
by  District  regulations. 

The  legitimate  theater  in  Washington  asks 
only  for  reasonable  security  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  function  without  unnecessary  bur- 
dens that  add  to  economic  distress.  Its  pri- 
mary purpose  is  to  furnish  entertainment,  but 
like  all  other  business  enterprises,  it  is  fueled 
by  the  profit  motive.  To  ask  that  it  continue 
to  struggle  against  handicaps  which  are  pal- 
pably unjust  is  to  Jeopardize  the  future  of  the 
stage  In  Washington. 

As  1  Interpret  the  wlU  of  Congress,  ex- 
pressed In  national -defense  measures  and 
other  legislation,  I  perceive  an  totent  to  pre- 
serve the  American  way  of  life  and,  If  possi- 
ble, to  Improve  it.  The  amusement  Industry, 
Insofar  as  I  can  speak  for  It,  subscribes  to 
that  laudable  aim.  It  wiU  cooperate  In  every 
way  that  the  Government  requests  to  carry 
out  the  national  idea  and  promote  health  and 
happiness.  In  that  connection  it  would  like 
to  swell  the  National  Treasury  with  amuse- 
ment taxes,  that  must  remain  imcollected 
While  this  barrier  Is  on  the  books. 


May  I  thank  the  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colvunbia  for 
the  patience' and  generosity  they  have  shown 
the  proponents  of  H.  R.  1047.  If  their  fellow 
Members  of  Congress  show  the  same  under- 
standing and  consideration,  I  feel  stu'e  of 
success. 

Most  respectfully, 

EDMtTND   PlOHM, 

Marmger,  NatioruU  Theater. 


Commaiiists  In  C.  1. 0.  Defy  Our  CourU- 
AHolate  Cor  Laws 
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or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  July  10. 1941 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
2d  of  May  attention  was  called  to  the 
strike  against  the  West  Penn  Hospital  of 
Pittsburgh,  instigated  and  carried  on  by 
the  Hospital  Workers'  Local  Union  No. 
2»5  of  the  State  County  and  Municipal 
Workers  of  America,  afiBliated  with  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 
David  Kanes,  Robert  Weinstein,  Foss 
Baker,  John  Donnelly,  and  John  W.  Filer, 
using  communistic  methods  and  proce- 
dure seemed  to  be  the  directing  leaders 
and  spokesmen. 

At  that  time  the  files  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  were  cited,  show- 
ing the  prison  and  communistic  records 
of  some  of  these  leaders  and  it  seemed 
clear  that  the  strike  was  instigated  and 
carried  on  by  the  Communists.  The 
union  and  its  ofiBcers  maintained  pickets 
and  the  pickets  assaulted  and  beat  men — 
yes,  women  who  sought  to  enter  the  hos- 
pital for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  caring 
for  the  sick  and  the  unfortunate  in  this 
State  and  charitable  institution. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Communists 
In  this  union  to  use  this  strike  and  the 
unionization  of  this  hospital  as  the  open- 
ing wedge  to  force  their  organization 
upon  the  other  25  hospitals  in  Allegheny 
County  and  then  to  extend  their  organi- 
zation throughout  the  country  until  they 
were  In  a  position  to  control  the  services 
rendered  in  all  hospitals  in  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  ringleaders  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  pickets  and  who  di- 
rected their  violence  was  John  W.  Filer. 

The  attention  of  the  House  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  this  man  Filer,  promi- 
nent In  the  union,  as  long  ago  as  Janu- 
ary of  1921  was  sent  to  the  Morganza 
Reformatory  for  a  period  of  2y2  years  fcr 
breaking  and  entering.  It  appeared  that 
later  and  in  1926  he  was  sentenced  to  the 
United  States  Penitentiary  at  Leaven- 
worth, Kans.,  for  iVz  years  for  deserting 
the  Army.  That  In  Febraary  of  1931,  he 
was  charged  with  a  $5,400  robbery,  con- 


victed and  sentenced  to  serve  a  term  of 
from  5  to  10  years  In  Western  Peniten- 
tiary. 

Shortly  after  this  exposure  of  his  rec- 
ord, he  resigned  from  the  union  and  gave 
up  his  position  as  an  employee  of  the 
Mayview  Hospital,  a  State  institution  In 
Allegheny  County.  The  hospitals  of 
Allegheny  County  sought  and  obtained  a 
preliminary  injunction  which  restrained 
the  Pennsylvania  Labor  Relations  Board, 
Its  officers  and  agents  from  aiding  the 
strikers  or  the  pickets.  This  on  the 
ground,  among  others,  that  the  hospitals 
were  in  part  at  least,  operated  as  charit- 
able and  as  State-supported  institutions. 

The  unlawful  activities  of  the  pickets 
and  the  Communists  who  were  aiding 
them  were  condemned  In  no  uncertain 
terms  by  the  court  and  the  decision  of 
the  local  court  was  later  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  A  final  decree  was  en- 
tered on  Jtme  11, 1941,  decreeing,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  its  officers 
should  not  interfere  with  the  operation 
of  the  hospital  or  entertain  complaints 
filed  by  Local  255  against  the  hospital  and 
further  decreed  that  the  union  itself,  its 
agents,  and  officers  should  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  employees  of  the 
hospital  or  with  the  management  In  Its 
operation  of  the  hospital. 

Although  the  acts  of  the  union,  Its 
officers,  and  those  pickets  were  unlawful 
and  were  forbidden  by  the  court,  the  city 
welfare  director  of  Pittsburgh,  Clarence 
C.  Klein,  according  to  newspaper  reports, 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  John  M. 
Kennedy,  a  male  asylum  attendant  at 
City  Home  and  Hospital,  Mayview. 
Kennedy  obtained  this  leave  of  absence, 
which  was  later  extended,  on  the  theory 
that  he  needed  the  time  to  attend  to  his 
personal  business. 

Investigation    reveals    that   Kennedy 
used  this  leave  of  absence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  strikers  and  appear-  . 
Ing  In  their  defense  at  police  hearings 
when  they  were  charged  with  violence. 

Investigation  also  reveals  that  Klein 
failed  to  notify  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion of  Kennedy's  absence  and  the  ex- 
tension granted.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  stated  that  It  had  no  record 
of  Kermedy's  leave. 

During  the  strike  automobiles  loaded 
with  clubs  descended  upon  helpless 
women  employees  of  the  West  Penn  Hos- 
pital, who  were  waiting  for  streetcars  or 
private  conveyances  to  take  them  to  their 
homes,  and  without  provocation  as- 
saulted and  beat  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
highest  court  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  ordered  the  union  to  desist 
and  refrain  from  Interfering  In  any  way 
with  the  operations  of  the  hospital  or 
with  Its  hiring  of  employees,  on  the  26th 
day  of  June  the  union  held  a  meeting  at 
Sitz's  Hall,  3701  Fifth  Avenue,  in  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh.  At  this  meeting,  which 
was  a  secret  meeting,  officials  of  the 
union,  though  they  knew  of  the  Injunc- 
tion, announced  defiance  of  the  courts, 
and  it  was  pubUcly  stated,  by  DonneUy 
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who  was  backed  up  by  Kanes,  at  this 
tneetiog  that  a  drive  would  be  instigated 
to  unionize  all  the  Allegheny  County  hos- 
pitals and  that  when  such  drive  began  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  union  to  resort 
to  "goon  squads"  to  accomplish  their 
purpose.  It  was  further  stated  at  this 
meeting  that  when  the  strike  was  called 
no  employee  was  going  to  get  into  any 
hospital  in  Allegheny  County  without  a 
union  card. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
strike  at  the  West  Penn  Hospital  was  a 
strike  against  the  State  itself  and  that  it 
was  unlawful  under  the  fair,  liberal,  labor 
law  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  acts 
of  violence  advocated  at  this  meeting  of 
June  28  were  in  violation  of  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  State,  had  been  expressly  for- 
bidden by  the  courts  of  the  Stfite,  and 
that  those  present  at  the  meeting— and 
there  were  some  61  persons  present — 
knew  that  the  course  of  conduct  which 
was  there  advocated  was  vmlawfxxl  and  a 
defiance  of  the  State  and  county  court. 

If  Kanes  carries  out  the  plans  formu- 
lated at  the  meetmg  of  June  26,  and  if 
the  authorities  of  Pittsburgh  are  not  on 
guard,  he  will  cause  some  sort  of  an  in- 
cident to  be  created  which  will  give  him 
and  the  Communists  who  seek  to  create 
disorder  here  their  much-sought  oppor- 
tunity to  instigate  and  carry  on  a  riot. 

Whether  the  hospitals  of  Pittsburgh 
vUl  be  able  to  operate,  to  continue  to 
minister  to  the  sick  and  unfortunate,  de- 
jtends  entirely  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
ofBcials  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  of  the 
county  of  Allegheny,  and  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  fact  that  the  mayor,  who  holds 
memba-ahlp  in  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union,  is  running  for  reelection,  that 
the  district  attorney  is  running  for  Judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Alle- 
gheny County  should  in  no  way  prevent 
these  gentlemen  from  enforcing  the  law 
and  giving  protection  to  the  respectable, 
peaceful.  Ood-fearing  people  of  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh.  There  is  now  no  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  law.  the  Court  of  last 
icaort  has  spoken.  It  has  condemned  the 
coodoct  of  Kanes  and  Local  Union  255. 
The  citiaens  of  Pittsburgh  should  keep 
an  eyt  on  Kanes  and  on  Donnelly.  These 
gentlemen  intimated  at  the  secret  meet- 
ing of  June  26  that  those  who  sought  to 
ooottnue  to  minister  to  the  sick  and  the 
unfortunate,  the  poor  and  the  needy  at 
the  West  Penn  and  in  the  other  hospitals 
of  Allegheny  County  might  expect  vio- 
lence and  serious  disorder. 

Perhaps  they  were  encouraged  to  be- 
Ueve  that  they  could  continue  their  cam- 
paign of  violence  and  of  terror,  of  in- 
tlmidatton  of  the  hospital  emptoyees  by 
the  fact  that  to  the  earlier  days  of  the 
strike  their  lawlessness  was  not  pre- 
vented. 

Perhaps  they  relied  upon  the  fact  that 
ttM  Uayor  of  Pittsburgh  did  not  prevent 
the  unprovoked  beating  of  honest  citizens 


whose  only  offense  was  that  they  sought 
work. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  men  are  to 
be  judged  by  the  company  they  keep: 
that  birds  of  a  feather  flock  together. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  Mayor  holds 
membership  in  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union,  which  all  too  often  has  been 
the  champion  of  lawlessness;  too  often 
ready  to  defend  those  charged  with  sub- 
versive activities,  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  their  defiance  of  law  and  order. 

•me  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
has  many  times  been  condemned  as  Com- 
munistic. Roger  Baldwin,  its  present 
head,  was  convicted  and  served  time  in 
the  Federal  Penitentiary  at  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  for  counseling  evasion,  dvuing  the 
World  War,  of  the  draft  law. 

It  is  no  credit  to  the  mayor  of  Pitts- 
burgh that  he  finds  himself  a  member 
of  such  an  organization  as  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union. 

It  is  no  credit  to  hini  that  in  this  strike 
against  the  hospital,  against  the  State; 
a  strike  which,  teings  not  only  inconven- 
ience but  actual  suffering  to  the  unfor- 
timate;  he  finds  himself  alined  in  that 
controversy  with  John  W.  Filer,  Kanes, 
and  the  Communist  Party. 

The  citizens  should  keep  an  eye  on 
their  candidates  for  ofBce  as  well  as  upon 
all  those  now  in  ofBce  who  are  charg^ 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  Nation  Js  extending  aid  to  the 
Communists  in  Russia,  but  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  the  Communists  in 
Pittsburgh,  in  Allegheny  County,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  anywhere  else 
in  these  United  States  should  not  obey 
the  law  of  the  land,  show  respect  for  the 
courts,  and  the  rights  of  American 
citizens. 

Notwithstanding  the  order  of  the 
court,  plans  were  made  at  this  meeting 
to  organize  the  other  hospitals  of  the 
county  and  it  was  openly  stated  that 
whatever  was  necessary  to  bring  about 
that  organization  would  be  done. 

Note  this  defiance  of  the  law  of  the 
court.  Here  is  a  group  among  which 
were  Communists,  who  advocate  the 
overthrow  of  this  Government  by  force, 
wfib  announced  as  their  purpose,  actions 
which  were  in  direct  violation  of  the 
order  of  the  court.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, as  will  be  later  pointed  out, 
that  when  the  pickets  got  into  difficulty 
because  they  attempted  by  force  to  pre- 
vent employees  working  at  the  hospital, 
the  union  and  Kanes  ran  to  the  police 
and  to  the  courts  for  the  protection 
which  they  denied  to  peaceful  American 
citizens. 

It  w£is  at  this  meeting  of  June  26,  that 
Mr.  Kanes  advised  that  lie.  Donnelly, 
president  of  the  imion,  had  been  dele- 
gated to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Youth  Congress,  which,  it  may  well 
be  recalled,  has  been  charged  with  being 
a  communistic  movement.  It  was  at  this 
meeting  of  this  communistic  organiza- 
tion that  Bfr.  Donnelly,  according  to  Mr. 
Kanes,  was  to  give  a  report  of  the  strike 
against  the  West  Penn  Hospital  and  of 


the  plans  which  the  union  had  in  mind 
for  the  organizing  of  other  hospitals  of 
Allegheny  County. 

The  fact  that  the  Commimists  In  Local 
255  should  send  its  president  to  make 
a  report  of  its  strike  against  the  hospital 
to  a  communistic  organization  and  to 
there  ask  for  the  support  of  the  Com- 
munists to  carry  on  its  organizing  drive 
against  other  Tiospitals  is  further  proof, 
if  proof  be  needed,  of  the  communistic 
influence  back  of  this  strike. 

It  was  at  this  same  secret  meeting,  held 
on  the  26th  day  of  June,  and  where  de- 
fiance of  the  court  was  planned,  that  Mr. 
Klrchfield,  who  was  then  living  at  the 
employees'  quarters  of  the  West  Penn 
Hospital  but  who,  out  on  strike,  speak- 
ing from  the  floor,  told  of  his  plans  to 
assist  in  organizing  the  St.  Francis  Hos- 
pital. This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such 
organizing  activities  had  been  forbidden 
by  the  highest  court  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

More  recently  Kanes,  whose  pickets 
were  guilty  of  molesting  and  beating 
women  employees  of  the  West  Penn  Hos- 
pital, has  complained  because  hospital 
employees,  when  accosted,  annoyed  and 
threatened,  have  attempted  to  defend 
themselves  against  his  pickets.  Mr.  Kane 
can  hand  it  out,  especially  if  he  hires 
some  poor  ignorant  picket  to  assume  the 
post  of  danger  and  commit  the  assault, 
but  he  Just  cannot  take  it  when  some  of 
his  distributors  of  violence,  of  broken 
heads  and  black  eyes,  meet  an  employee 
who  hands  back  some  ot  the  same  sort 
of  treatment.  Kanes,  like  all  advocates 
of  violence  by  others,  squawks  when  he 
gets  a  dose  of  his  own  medicine.  He 
appeals  to  the  courts,  to  the  police,  for 
protection,  though  he  has  no  scruples 
whatever  about  beating  and  intimidating 
those  who  seek  employment  at  the  hos- 
pital. It  makes  a  difference  to  Mr.  Kanes 
whether  he  is  on  the  receiving  or  the 
'  giving  end.  He  is  a  big,  strong  man.  He 
is  a  courageous  man  when  he  hires  a 
picket  to  beat  up  a  woman,  helpless  and 
defenseless,  but  he  whimpers  and  he  cries 
and  he  runs  to  the  police,  and  he  ap- 
peals to  the  courts  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  when  one  of  his  thugs  gets  it 
on  the  chin. 

This  man  Kanes  did  not  do  so  well 
over  in  the  neighboring  city  of  McKees- 
port.  He  went  over  there  to  organize  a 
strike  against  the  city,  but  Mayor  George 
Lysle,  of  McKeesport,  a  man  who  has 
been  mayor  in  a  union  town  for  some  30 
years,  would  have  none  of  him.  The 
mayor  exposed  Kanes  and  his  record  be- 
for  the  city  council  and  as  a  result,  so 
it  is  reported,  Kanes  was  asked  by  the 
members  of  the  local  union  of  McKees- 
port to  get  out  and  to  remain  out. 

What  Pittsburgh,  and  for  that  matter 
every  other  community  in  these  United 
States,  needs  is  a  strict  enforcement  of 
the  law,  respect  for  the  courts,  more  offi- 
cials like  Mayor  Lysle,  of  McKeesport. 
When  once  we  have  that,  then  these 
Communists  will  find  themselves  without 
influence  or  power. 
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Ifnace  Jan  Paderewski — Now  He  Beloni^i 
to  the  Af  es 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  L  SWEENEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  July  7, 1941 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea^e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  r^sum6  of  the  life  and 
death  of  one  of  the  world's  most  noble 
characters,  a  musical  genius,  and  a  great 
patriot,  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski.  I  dedi- 
cate this  tribute  to  the  liberty -loving 
people  of  Poland,  and  the  lovers  of  lib- 
erty everywhere  throughout  the  world, 
and  especially  to  the  Polish-American 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have 
made  such  splendid  contributions  to  the 
stability  and  security  of  our  Republic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  reported  that  when 
the  Great  Emancipator,  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  closed  his  eyes  in  death  in 
the  presence  of  his  son  Robert  and 
members  of  his  official  family,  his  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Edwin  McMasters  Stan- 
ton, turned  to  the  bereaved  group  around 
Lincoln's  deathbed  and  said: 

Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages. 

When  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  closed  his 
eyes  in  death  on  Sunday,  June  29,  1941. 
•  no  doubt  there  were  millions  of  liberty- 
loving  souls  and  music  lovers  throughout 
the  world  who  reechoed  Stanton's  tribute 
to  Lincoln,  and  said  of  Paderewski: 

He  now  belongs  to  the  ages. 

Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  was  bom  in  the 
Province  of  Podolia,  then  southwest  Rus- 
sia, In  the  village  of  Kurilovka,  Novem- 
ber 6,  1860.  His  father,  though  a  man  of 
some  wealth  and  the  administrator  of 
large  estates,  was  a  rebel  at  heart,  and  a 
leader  of  numerous  uprisings  against 
Russian  tsrranny  in  1863.  For  his  activi- 
ties he  was  arrested  and  exiled  to  Siberia 
when  his  famous  son  was  scarcely  3  years 
old. 

Paderewskl's  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  a  university  profe.ssor  who  was  exiled 
by  Russia  after  the  war  for  independence 
against  the  Russians  In  1830.  An  uncle 
of  his  mother's,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  cabinet  of  Poland,  was  murdered  dur- 
ing that  war  against  Russia.  Little  is 
known  of  his  mother,  who  died  a  few 
months  after  the  birth  of  her  son.  It  is 
significant  that  Paderewskl's  blood  on 
both  sides  rebelled  against  oppression. 
Hence  the  Polish  genius  was  destined 
from  youth  to  be  a  leader  of  free  men. 

From  his  mother,  who  was  very  musi- 
cal, he  inherited  his  musical  talent  that 
was  destined  to  acclaim  him  as  the 
world's  greatest  living  pianist.  Pader- 
ewskl's father  shaped  his  son's  career  by 
providing  him  with  splendid  teachers, 
one  of  whom  was  Michael  Babinski,  a 
Polish  refugee  who  had  fied  to  France 
after  the  disastrous  war  of  1830  and  1831. 
Later  he  returned  to  Poland  after  he  was 


pardoned,    and    became    the    tutor    of 
Paderewski  from  1868  until  his  death. 

He  was  in  charge  of  shaping  the  educa- 
tion and  assisted  in  the  musical  develop- 
ment of  young  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski. 
Being  a  great  student  of  Polish  history  he 
did  more  to  impress  young  Paderewski 
with  the  story  of  the  internal  struggle  of 
Poland  against  ruthless  invasion  than 
any  living  being.  Hew  well  he  Impressed 
his  young  pupil  is  recited  in  Paderewskl's 
Memoirs,  written  by  the  great  musician 
and  patriot  himself.    He  said: 

When  I  was  10  years  old  I  read  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Battle  of  Grunwald,  which  was 
fought  In  1410  against  the  Knights  of  the 
Cross  (then  Germany)  and  which  was  a  tre- 
mendous victory  for  the  Poles.  I  conceived 
then  the  idea  that  as  the  year  1910  would  be 
the  five-hundredth  anniversary  of  that  vic- 
tory, how  wonderful  it  would  be  if  I  at  that 
ttms  could  erect  a  monument  for  that  great 
anniversary.  I  thought  of  that  during  the 
whole  of  my  life.  Tears  later  I  realized 
this  dream.  In  1910  I  gave  that  montm:ient 
to  the  city  of  Cracow. 

The  world  is  familiar  with  the  progress 
made  by  Paderewski  in  the  field  of  music. 
His  father  on  his  release  from  prison  be- 
came his  companion  in  his  early  days, 
and  through  the  infiuence  of  the  wealthy 
Count  Chadklewicz,  young  Paderewski 
was  able  to  attend  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  at  Warsaw.  His  talent  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  memorable  Polish 
actress  Helena  Modjeska.  It  was  she 
who  made  possible  the  raising  of  funds 
for  tutorship  under  the  great  Theodor 
Leschetizky,  of  whom  Paderewski  later 
said: 

I  learned  more  In  3  months'  study  In 
Vienna  under  Leschetizty  than  I  had  learned 
m  the  24  years  of  my  life  to  that  time. 

Beginning  with  this  first  public  concert 
in  Vienna.  1887-89.  and  in  Prussia  in  1888 
he  was  soon  on  the  way  to  success.  He 
was  triumphantly  received  in  London, 
and  reached  the  height  of  his  ambition 
when  he  made  his  first  concert  appear- 
ance in  New  York  City  November  17, 1891. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  20  concert 
tours  he  was  to  make  in  the  United  States 
of  America  up  to  his  last  public  appear- 
ance in  this  country,  when  he  returned 
for  his  final  music  tour  in  1939. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said  that  the  lan- 
guage of  music  is  international,  and  any 
one  of  us  who  has  ever  heiard  Paderew- 
ski play  must  have  been  impressed  with 
the  finesse  with  which  he  executed  the 
difficult  compositions,  refiecting  in  his 
interpretations  the  patriotism  and  love 
of  liberty  he  ever  cherished.  Like  Vic- 
tor Herbert  there  was  something  uncan- 
ny in  his  portrayal  of  the  work  of  the 
masters  and  his  exemplification  of  the 
very  soul  of  his  native  land  expressed 
musically  by  this  genius. 

The  artist  in  Paderewski  was  second 
only  to  the  patriot  who  took  his  place 
in  world  affairs  and  spent  his  money 
lavishly  in  behalf  of  his  native  Poland, 
organizing  a  Polish  brigade  in  America 
to  assist  the  fatherland,  and  emerged 
after  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  as  the 
Premier  of  the  new-found  Polish  Re- 
public. 

He  was  a  devout  Roman  Catholic,  as 
was  and  is  the  great  majority  of  Polish 


people.  Faith  In  God  spurred  him  on  to 
great  heights,  and  there  is  not  recorded 
in  his  political  activity  any  despicable 
act  that  characterizes  some  of  the  na» 
tional  political  leaders  in  other  lands. 

It  was  under  his  leadership  as  Pre- 
mier of  Poland  that  he  achieved  amica- 
ble relations  with  Czechoslovakia  and 
Latvia,  and  other  nations  bom  with  the 
last  World  War.  He  obtained  German 
and  Austrian  recognition  of  the  new 
Polish  Republic,  and  recognition  by  the 
United  States  Government  of  his  native 
land.  He  was  the  recipient  of  many 
testimonials  in  this  country  as  a  tribute 
to  his  patriotism,  and  in  1926  received 
from  the  American  Legion  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  in  recognition  of 
his  contribution  of  $28,500,  the  receipt  of 
four  concerts,  to  the  American  Legion 
endowment  fund. 

The  political  difference  between  him 
and  Marshal  Pilsudski  for  a  time  was  a 
severe  blow  to  his  prestige,  but  like  all 
political  differences  between  great  lead- 
ers it  did  not  detract  in  any  way  from 
his  love  for  his  native  land,  and  his  de> 
sire  for  a  stable  government. 

In  early  June  of  1939,  after  a  physical 
collapse,  Paderewski  left  the  United 
States  and  arrived  in  France  at  the  time 
when  Poland  and  Germany  were  in  the 
throes  of  altercation  that  led  3  months 
later  to  Hitler's  invasion  of  Paderewskl's 
native  Poland.  He  organized  a  Polish  de- 
fense fund  in  E>ecember  1939.  After  the 
rape  of  Poland  by  Hitler  and  Stalin, 
Paderewski  became  a  member  of  the 
Polish  National  Commission,  and  it  was 
his  Infiuence  primarily  as  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations  that  Soviet  Russia  was 
dropped  from  membership  in  that  body. 

Saddened  by  the  turn  of  events  In  Eu- 
Tope,  especially  by  the  dismemberment  of 
his  native  Poland,  Paderewski  once  more 
journeyed  to  the  United  States,  the  place 
he  loved  second  to  his  native  land,  and 
decided  to  make  a  permanent  home  on 
the  soil  of  the  free  Republic.  He  remained 
with  us  until  his  death  June  29, 1941. 

Although  physically  weakened  by  his 
last  illness,  he  was  in  spirit  with  the  Polish 
delegation  who  called  on  the  Holy  Father, 
Pope  Pius  XII,  to  discuss  with  him  the 
plight  of  their  native  land,  and  to  join 
with  him  in  prayer,  at  which  time  the 
Holy  Father  said: 

May  Christ,  who  wept  at  the  death  of 
Lazarus  and  over  the  ruins  of  His  father- 
land, gather  and  some  day  compensate  you 
for  the  tears  you  spill  over  the  death  of 
Poland,  which  wiU  not  die. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  testimonial  dinner 
tendered  to  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski,  Wed- 
nesday, May  16.  1928,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Kosciusko  Foundation,  held  in  the 
Hotel  Commodore,  New  York  City,  in  the 
presence  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Governors  of  most  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  clergymen,  and  lay- 
men from  all  over  the  country,  phrased  a 
brilliant  speech  in  response  to  the  toast 
tendered  to  him  with  these  words  which 
were  a  splendid  tribute  coming  from  a 
great  artist  and  a  great  patriot : 

I  thank  you  all  who  have  so  generously 
supported  me  during  the  long  jrcars  of  my 
artistic  career,  who  have  so  bountifully  re- 
warded my  public  services.  I  thank  you  aU 
who  have  so  nobly  helped  me  and  permitted 
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me  to  realise  the  patrlotk  dreams  at  my 
youth.  I  thank  you,  ladlea  and  gentlemen, 
tor  having  Imparted  magnitude  and  charm 
to  thia  rcimlcHi.  and  by  your  preaence  en- 
hanced the  Importance  and  the  meaning  of 
the  present  hour.  But  aa  you  lecl,  think, 
and  act,  as  you  hare  always  thought,  felt, 
and  acted  In  the  spirit  of  your  country,  so 
let  me  incline  my  head  with  profound  rever- 
•nc*  and  Infinite  gratitude  before  the  sanctity 
and  greatness  of  that  spirit  which  has  also 
done  so  much  to  restora  to  the  Polish  plough 
the  ancient  toll  of  my  forefathers. 

Our  belored  national  hero,  Thaddexw  Kos- 
eluaako.  has  serred  your  country  unselfishly 
and  usefully.  Bleesed  be  his  name.  But 
bleased  be  the  name  of  erery  one  who  has 
aerred  yotir  country  unselfishly  and  usefully. 
Blesaed  be  whoever  contributed  to  the  en- 
lightenment, to  the  happiness,  to  the  mlfi^tl- 
acaa  ot  your  people.  Blessed  be  whoever  added 
to  the  glory  of  that  aacrad  symbol  of  your 
young  Nation,  "The  Stars  and  Stripes,"  the 
flag  that  never  retreats,  in  the  folds  of  which 
we  have  found  at  last,  hidden  for  over  a  hun- 
dred years,  the  independence  of  Poland. 

With  servioes  befitting  the  great  con- 
tribution made  by  Paderewskl,  all  that  is 
mortal  of  him  was  laid  away  temporarily 
in  our  National  Cemetery  at  Arlington  on 
July  5,  1941.  The  Nation  accepts  the  re- 
Q)otuibility  of  guarding  the  sacred  dust 
of  Paderewskl  until  such  time  as  his  dust 
can  be  returned  with  proper  pomp  and 
ceremony  to  his  native  Poland  at  some 
future  date.  May  God  hasten  the  day  a 
free  Poland  will  stretch  out  her  arms  to 
welcome  one  of  her  greatest  sons  and 
take  to  her  bosom  his  mortal  remains. 
Until  that  day  he  will  sleep  in  peace  in  the 
shadow  of  the  tomb  of  our  American  im- 
known  soldier,  who  may  be  an  American 
boy  of  Polish  ancestry,  a  race  that  had 
made  such  splendid  contributions  to  the 
spiritual  and  material  devel(q9ment  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 


CMstadiM  •£  Rttads  m  Idaho  With  Fed- 
eral Funds  a  Necessity  for  Greater 
Pr«dKtiM  af  Sirattfic  Metals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  mAHO 
IM  THB  BOUSE  C^  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  July  10, 1941 


LVrrBR    FROM   S.    B.    JOHNSON,    ACnMQ 
DIRECTOR  OF  BIOHWATS  OP  IDAHO 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
submit  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  E.  E. 
Johnson,  acting  director  of  highways  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  with  reference  to  the 
necessity  for  the  allocation  of  Federal 
funds  for  the  construction  of  roads  into 
latent  mining  districts  with  proven 
strategic  mineral  deposits  requisite  for 
the  manufacturing  program  under  na- 
tional defense.  The  passage  of  the  bill. 
H.  R.  6110.  would  expedite  such  a  con- 
struction plan. 


The  letter  follows: 

State  or  Idaho, 
DBraxncDtT  or  Pxtbuc  Woaxs, 

Boise,  June  12,  1941. 
Hon.  CtoMPTON  I.  WHrri,  M.  C, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DKAa  CoNCKKssMAN  Whtte:  Gold  began 
the  settlement  of  Idaho  In  1862.  and  that 
■ame  gold  went  far  In  financing  the  ClvU 
War  to  a  successful  end.  Agriculture  and 
growth  followed.  Now,  80  years  later.  In  an 
age  of  high  metallurgical  development,  we 
are  again  In  preparation  for  war,  and  to 
win  we  must  have  other  metals  which  Idaho 
has  stored  In  the  ramparts  of  her  mountains. 
These  metals  are  available  In  the  back 
country,  miles  from  adequate  transportation. 
They  are  latent.  For  war  they  must  be 
moved  to  smelters.  To  move  them,  moun- 
tain roads  must  be  financed  and  built.  An 
advanced  stage  of  mineral  development  Is 
n'jw  under  way,  but  Is  Impeded  by  lack  of 
a  link  of  tran8portatJ.on. 

The  phenomenal  growth  at  our  country 
is  due  to  the  discovery  and  viae  of  our  min- 
eral resources.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
one-half  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  Nation 
has  resulted  from  mining  and  the  utilization 
of  minerals.  From  1924  to  1928  indiislve, 
the  taxes  paid  by  mining  Industries  were 
six  times  as  great  In  amount  as  those  paid 
by  the  largest  other  Industry  in  the  country. 
Mineral  industries  contribute  to  Federal 
revenues  ruiming  into  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  annually.  Mineral  products 
enter  Into  almost  every  field  of  human 
activity,  and  are  indispensable  to  modem 
civilization.  We  might  say,  "As  mines  and 
their  affiliated  Indxistrles  go,  so  goes  the 
Nation."  In  the  procurement  and  develop- 
ment of  minerals  necessary  to  defense,  Idaho 
should  play  a  leading  role. 

The  development  of  motor  truck  has 
brought  about  a  great  change  in  methods 
of  transportation  of  mineral  products,  and 
In  nearly  all  cases,  has  replaced  other  meth- 
ods of  transporting  minerals  to  rail  and  sea. 
In  this  period  of  national  emergency,  we 
need  access  roads  to  mineral  deposits  of  all 
kinds.  Factories  are  lagging  for  lack  of 
minerals  and,  as  time  elapses,  this  condi- 
tion will  no  doubt  grow  worse. 

Most  of  our  mineral  areas  are  accessible 
within  comparatively  short  distances.  Prom 
these  main  highways  and  railroads  these  rela- 
tively short  gaps  are  the  ones  which  now 
demand  Immediate  construction  or  Improve- 
ment. The  only  solution  seems  to  be  the 
appropriation  of  Federal  funds  to  be  used 
exclusively  on  mine-to-market  roads. 

True,  many  mining  companies  profit  to  the 
extent  of  constructing  their  own  access  roads, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  small  and 
Intermediate  operator  is  handicapped  by  In- 
sufficient starting  capital  to  care  for  all  of 
his  immediate  needs. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
spent  much  time  and  effort  in  exploring  min- 
eral regions  of  Idaho.  Surely  that  agency 
knows  what  minerals  are  necessary  to  na- 
tional defense  and  shoiild  be  able  to  recom- 
mend Justifiable  access  roads  to  these  areas. 
Assuming  that  minerals  exist  in  qiiantlty 
and  kind  necessary  to  defense,  and  we  know 
that  the  demand  exists,  and  knowing  the 
return  from  the  Investment,  the  expendittu'e 
of  Federal  funds  seems  Justified. 

If  Improvements  were  made  only  on  exist- 
ing mountain  trail  roads  to  the  point  where 
transportation  costs  could  be  reduced,  mining 
would  open  up  to  the  extent  of  employing 
thousands  of  additional  men  in  Idaho.  Such 
development  would  directly  affect  agriculture 
because  our  agricxiltural  products  would  then 
find  a  greatly  enlarged  market  at  home,  dis- 
pensing with  the  necessity  of  shipping  ex- 
pense to  distant  markets. 

In  one-half  of  the  counties  in  Idaho  there 
are  producing  mines  employing  thousands  of 


men  at  over  average  wages,  and  the  average 
annual  production  Is  more  than  $30,000,000 
and  the  average  annual  pay  roll  Is  more  than 
$10,000,000. 

We  know  that  out  State  has  great  deposits 
of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  other  metals  neces- 
sary to  our  national  defense,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  bring  these  facts  to  the  attention 
of  those  upon  whom  the  responsibility  rests. 

Practically  all  of  our  mines  are  located  In 
timbered  country,  where  ample  water  power 
is  available  for  operations.  Access  to  mines 
is  access  to  timber  and  to  power  develop- 
ment and  culminates  in  employment  and 
expansion  of  agriculture  to  home  markets. 
Our  conmierclal  deterrent  is  long  hauls  to 
the  general  markets.  Our  salvation  is  greater 
home  markets  for  agriculture.  The  present 
emergency  provides  a  twofold  opportunity. 
One,  to  supply  military  needs  so  essential  for 
■our  national  defense,  and  the  other,  a  vast 
expansion  In  mining  operations  and  related 
activities,  which  will  continue  in  more  peace- 
ful  times. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

8.  E.  JOHNSOK, 

ilcf  in^  Director  of  Highvoays. 


May-Connally  Amendments  to  the  Selee- 
tive  Training  and  Service  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  SCANLON 

or  PENNSTLVARIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  July  10, 1941 


Mr.  SCANLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  viciouS^i  attempt  being 
made  in  this  bill  to  restrict  labor  and  take 
away  from  it  all  of  the  rights  it  has  se- 
cured after  long  bitter  years  of  struggle. 
Every  Member  of  the  Congress,  whether 
Republican  or  Democrat,  is  anxious  to 
pass  this  bill  insofar  as  it  refers  to  the 
ages  of  the  selective  service  trainees,  but 
we  find  here  a  vicious  attempt  by  labor 
baiters  to  tack  on  provisions  which  should, 
if  brought  before  the  House  at  all,  have 
been  deliberately  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee charged  with  dealing  with  laboi 
legislation,  after  all  sides  had  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

This  legislation  is  not  now  needed  and 
never  was  needed.  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  an  article 
printed  on  Monday,  June  30,  1941,  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  dealing  with  a 
fair  proposition  made  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  No  one  has  ever 
accused  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  being 
partial  to  labor,  but  here  is  a  body  in 
my  City  of  Pittsburgh,  which  has  sug- 
gested a  local  mediation  board  to  volun- 
tarily arbitrate  labor  disputes. 

Concerning  the  activities  of  the  Con- 
gress, Frank  L.  Duggan,  President  of  the 
Chamber,  said — and  remember,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  the  President  of  a  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  an  industrial  city 
talking  and  not  an  official  of  a  labor 
union: 

Congress  can  do  something  In  the  way  of 
regulating  the  conditions  of  employment, 
but  It  cannot  by  statute  compel  a  man  to 
work  If  he  Is  unwilling  to  work.    The  old 
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adage  about  driving  a  horse  to  water  still 
holds  good.  We  cannot  get  to  the  core  of 
the  situation  by  enacting  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  vicious  restrictive  laws 
enacted  by  a  hysterical  Congress  will 
not  bring  about  labor  unity. 

Unity  can  be  achieved  by  such  pro- 
posals as  that  made  by  Mr.  Duggan,  who 
said  that  when  a  dispute  arises  it  would 
be  submitted  to  a  board  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  labor,  capital,  and  the 
general  public.  This  board  would  be 
local,  and  every  member  would  have 
more  than  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
individual  conditions  bringing  about  the 
dispute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Labor  Today,"  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  in  which  the 
Duggan  proposal  is  explained  in  detail: 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  of  Jtme 

30,  1941] 

Labok  Todat 

(By  Guy  L.  Ralston  and  Joseph  H.  Shea) 

The  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  Is 
supporting  a  plan  to  curb  strikes  through 
establishment  of  a  local  mediation  board 
composed  of  representatives  of  labor,  capital, 
and  the  general  public. 

Chamber  President  Frank  L.  Duggan,  In 
outlining  the  plan,  said  that  when  a  dispute 
arises  It  would  be  submitted  to  the  board 
and  talked  out  around  a  council  table.  With 
the  support  of  the  three  parties  on  the  coun- 
cil, he  believes  such  a  plan  carmot  fall  to  be 
successful. 

Mr.  Duggan  emphasized  that  the  Chamber 
offers  this  proposal  as  a  representative  of  the 
general  public,  and  not  of  either  manage- 
ment or  labor.  The  chamber  has  taken  a 
similar  stand  In  labor  disputes  for  the  last 
several  years. 

"The  Pittsburgh  district  la  engaged  upon 
the  gigantic  Job  of  supplying  much  of  the 
material  for  rearming  the  United  States  and 
for  supplying  the  nations  this  country  Is 
pledging  to  defend,"  Mr.  Duggan  said.  "We 
cannot  afford  to  let  lesser  difficulties  and 
grievances  distract  our  attention  from  the 
gigantic  and  Imperative  Job  of  defense. 

WOULO  KEEP  UP  OUTPUT 


The  plan  proposed  by  the  Chamber  has 
been  tried  in  a  numt>er  of  communities. 
Two  examples  are  the  Newark  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  the  Toledo  Peace  Board.  These 
two  differ  somewhat  In  make-up  but  not  in 
essentials.  On  both,  lal>or.  nuinagement, 
and  the  public  are  represented. 


"I  refer  to  strikes,  lock-outs,  shut-downs, 
and  interruptions  of  any  and  every  kind  that 
decrease  the  flow  of  production.  In  this  re- 
spect employees  and  employers  and  the  whole 
public  have  a  common  responsibility. 

"Congress  can  do  something  in  the  way  of 
regulating  the  conditions  of  emiJloyment,  but 
It  cannot  by  statute  compel  a  man  to  work  if 
he  Is  unwilling  to  work.  The  old  adage  about 
driving  a  horse  to  water  still  holds  good.  We 
cannot  get  to  the  core  of  the  situation  by 
enacting  laws. 

"The  Government  has  taken  over  plants  In 
one  or  two  Instances,  but  this  is  a  remedy 
that  should  be  administered  only  as  a  last 
resort.  If  It  were  a  fixed  policy,  both  labor 
and  management  would  lose  their  birth- 
right of  freedom.  In  the  dictatorships  labor 
Is  forbidden  to  organize.  Workers  are  told 
when  and  how  to  work  and  what  wages  they 
are  to  receive.  Capital  is  commandeered  and 
used  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  dictators. 

"COKBCION   HEU)  DANOESOTJS 

"Coercion  under  any  circumstances  is  a 
dangerous  weapon  and  its  use  can  be  Jiistifled 
only  by  relentless  necessity.  I  think  that  is 
the  viewpoint  of  responsible  leaders  of  both 
labor  and  management.  The  President  him- 
self has  given  assurances  that  the  plants  will 
be  promptly  restored  to  their  owners  as  soon 
as  the  emergency  which  has  led  to  taking 
them  over  has  passed." 

The  only  solution  to  the  problems,  Mr. 
Dtiggan  holds,  is  volxmtary  cooperation. 


Good  Neighbor  Polky 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

or  CALiroaKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 


Thursday.  July  10, 1941 


LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  a  letter  from  one  of  my  constit- 
uents. I  am  hopeful  that  others  will  be 
interested  in  the  idea  he  presents.  Mr. 
Huppke  is  well  qualified  to  express  an 
opinion  on  this  subject. 

The  letter  follows: 

LonrrA,  CALir.,  July  5,  1941. 
Congressman  Lee  Geter, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Mr.  Getes:  I  had  a  long  chat  with 
your  field  secretary  Thursday  regarding  some 
ideas  of  mine  for  the  betterment  of  our  re- 
lations with  the  Latin  American  countries. 
He  seemed  to  think  the  ideas  were  very  con- 
structive and  suggested  that  I  present  them 
to  you  and  tell  you  what  I  have  done  to 
further  them  thus  far.  He  thought  you 
would  like  to  know  about  them  and  probably 
could  suggest  the  best  method  to  get  a  pro- 
gram of  this  nature  started. 

Briefly,  here  Is  the  story.  For  a  number 
of  years  I  have  been  Interested  In  a  plan  to 
promote  better  feeling  and  closer  cooperation 
between  our  country  and  the  Latin-American 
countries.  If  we  want  to  neutralize  the  effect 
of  foreign  propaganda  and  improve  our  status 
in  South  America,  we  must  work  out  a  really 
constructive  and  far-sighted  program.  At 
present  the  agricultural  products  of  Latm 
America  are,  to  a  great  extent,  competitive 
with  those  grown  In  this  country,  therefore, 
they  look  to  Europe  for  their  markets.  We 
should  be  able  to  change  this  condition  be- 
cause they  can  raise  an  Infinite  number  of 
commodities  which  we  need  and  cannot  raise 
here.  This  Is  where  our  scientists — mainly 
chemists  with  agricultural  experience — could 
beat  the  Nazis  at  their  own  game  if  they  were 
given  the  opportunity.  I  believe  we  should 
send  some  of  our  technical  men  down  there 
as  colonists — not  as  exploiters.  They  can 
help  to  develop  the  countries  by  Initiating 
diversified  agricultural  programs  and  real 
farm  chemurgic  practices.  For  Instance, 
these  alert  scientists  could  set  up  coopera- 
tive enterprises  to  make  products  other  than 
coffee  from  the  coffee  berry — caffeine,  other 
alkaloids,  coffee  oUs,  proteins  for  plastics,  and 
the  residue  for  cattle  fodder.  This  would 
tend  to  relieve  the  economic  distress  of  the 
coffee  growers  and  at  the  same  time  supply 
us  with  materials  we  need  instead  of  surplus 
coffee.  I  know  that  some  effort  along  this 
line  Is  m  progress  In  Brazil  among  the  huge 
coffee  plantation  owners,  but  there  are  lots 
of  other  countries  in  which  there  are  only 
small  growers  who  have  no  technical  help  to 
show  them  what  else  their  coffee  can  be  used 
for.  In  many  cases  these  smaU  growers  could 
band  together  to  form  a  cooperative  to  main- 


tain a  small  extraction  plant  under  proper 
technical  guidance. 

The  flora  of  the  tropical  countries,  being 
so  diverse,  make  them  a  regular  paradise  for 
a  chemurglst — a  chemist  looking  for  new 
plant  products  to  develop.  There  are  many 
native  plants  which  contain  valuable  alka- 
loids or  medicinal  chemicals.  Many  other 
tropical  plants  contain  essentia]  oils  which 
are  widely  used  in  the  perfume  and  chemical 
Industries.  A  small  extraction  unit  can  be 
built  at  a  relatively  low  cost  which  will  serve 
a  community  where  the  plants  grow  readily. 
The  market  for  these  alkaloids  and  aro- 
matlcs  Is  usually  large  enough  to  guarantee 
a  good  living  for  the  people  in  a  limited  area. 

There  is  a  huge  market  in  the  United 
States  for  tasty  fruits  to  be  \ised  in  the 
ever-increasing  beverage  Industry.  Mangos, 
mangosteens,  lichi,  and  many  other  delicious 
tropical  fruits  are,  for  the  most  part,  unavaU- 
able  In  the  United  States.  These  tropical 
fruits  can  be  made  available  by  modem 
quick-freezing  or  concentration  processes. 
Papaya  fruit  and  leaves  can  be  used  for  the 
extraction  of  the  enzyme  papain,  for  alka- 
loids, carotin  and  chlorophyll.  The  market 
for  papain  Is  huge  and  at  present  the  supply 
Is  chiefly  obtained  In  the  Par  East.  It  Is 
used  to  tenderize  meat,  mixed  with  other 
fruit  Juices  for  curing  stomach  disorders.  It 
can  even  be  used  In  detergents  to  break  up 
and  remove  proteins,  or  It  can  be  used  in  the 
manufactxu-e  of  valuable  amino  acids  by 
treating  cheap  proteins — possibly  derived 
from  otherwise  useless  fish. 

Rubber-,  quinine-,  and  rotenone-  (insecti- 
cide) containing  plants  are  at  present  grown 
mostly  In  the  Par  East.  It  Is  of  great  stra- 
tegic Importance  to  develop  a  large  supply 
of  these  essential  materials  In  this  hemis- 
phere. 

I  believe  it  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  we  try  to  avoid  the  obvious  exploitation 
of  Latin  America  by  big  financial  Interests. 
Rather,  I  believe  that  a  more  wholesome  and 
beneficial  condition  can  be  brought  aboxit 
by  encotiraglng  the  more  or  less  natural  de- 
velopment In  Latin  America  of  Industries 
whose  products  are  not  competitive  to  our 
own,  but  are  commodities  which  we  need. 
We  should  encourage  not  only  the  growing 
of  these  plants  but  also  the  actual  industrial 
processing  near  where  they  are  grown  because 
It  Is  more  efficient  and  more  beneficial  to 
that  area. 

We  have  in  our  country  thousands  of  brtl- 
llant  young  technical  men  who  are  striving 
to  make  something  of  themselves.  Oppor- 
tunities in  this  country  for  them  are  some- 
what limited  and  the  competition  is  severe. 
I  believe  we  can  work  out  a  program  by  means 
of  which  thwe  men  can  be  encouraged  to  go 
to  Latin  America  to  work  In  this  field.  Singly 
a  program  of  this  type  would  do  much  more 
permanent  good  in  promoting  better  Inter- 
Amerlcan  relationships  than  the  mere  loan 
of  money  to  huge  financial  Interests  to  fur- 
ther exploit  these  ootmtrles. 

First,  we  should  send  competent  men  all 
over  Latin  America  to  study  conditions  and 
to  obtain  Initial  data  so  that  a  comprehensive 
program  can  be  worked  out  effectively.  Then 
we  should  canvaas  our  schools  and  technical 
organizations  for  promising  yoimg  men. 
These  men  should  be  given  a  course  of  train- 
ing In  Latin  American  cxistoms,  language, 
the  elements  of  diplomacy,  and  all  the  tech- 
nical information  available  which  Is  applica- 
ble to  their  particular  line  of  work.  They 
should  then  be  sent  to  various  locations  to 
cooperate  with  the  natives  and.  In  effect, 
work  as  missionaries  In  a  technical  sense. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  subsidize  these  men 
but  it  would  be  expected  that  they  would 
be  self-supporting  when  their  programs 
matured. 

I  don't  have  the  financial  backing  to  Ini- 
tiate a  program  of  this  sort  by  myself.    How- 
ever, It  remains  that  this  should  be  spon- 
sored by  our  Government.    I  have  written 
[  to  everyone  in  Washington  whom  I  believed 
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might  be  In  •  position  to  Initiate  lome  action. 
Each  one  refer  i  me  to  aome  other  bureau 
hMd  and  I  am  getting  nowhere,  lir.  MUla 
Dmn,  aaalatant  to  Nelaon  Rockefeller,  and 
Or.  S.  C.  AiKbter.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  have  both  expressed  their 
appreciation  of  my  generously  offered  serv- 
ices and  said  they  would  conununlcste  with 
me  promptly  should  a  suitable  occasion  arise. 
In  other  words,  nothing  Is  being  done  to 
really  produce   tangible  results. 

During  the  present  emergency  Is  undoubt- 
edly the  opportune  time  to  launch  a  pro- 
gram s\ich  as  this.  I  believe  that  by  way 
of  training  and  experience  I  have  the  un- 
usual prereqtilsltes  and  the  desire  to  put  over 
a  program  of  this  kind  with  utmost  efBciency. 
I  took  my  bachelor  and  master  of  science 
degrees  In  chemistry  and  agriculture  at 
Washington  SUte  College  In  1923  and  1024. 
For  years  I  have  studied  the  eooDom^lc  and 
agnciiltural  conditions  la  South  and  Cen- 
tral America.  I  have  grown  many  of  their 
plants  In  my  own  greenhouse  and  have 
worked  out  methods  of  extraction  of  many 
of  the  valuable  products.  For  18  years  I 
have  been  a  research  chemist  and  have  de- 
veloped many  processes  and  patents.  As 
president  and  founder  of  the  Plant  Culture 
League,  I  have  the  good  will  and  cooperation 
of  the  leading  technical  Institutions  In  this 
ooiintry.  In  this  capacity,  I  have  taught 
borne  gardeners  all  over  the  world  the  applica- 
« tlons  of  the  latest  developments  in  plant 
science.  I  compose  ova  monthly  Mews  Let- 
ter, which  discusses  some  new  development 
In  plant  science  each  month.  I  have  an- 
fwerad  thousands  of  Inquiries  on  the  growing 
of  plants  axul  their  treatment  with  chem- 
icals to  speed  up  natural  processes. 

Tou  will  note  In  the  enclosed  annual  re- 
port a  brief  description  of  the  work  ouz 
league  la  doing  and  a  statement  of  our  ob- 
Jactlvaa.  Our  chief  technical  cooperation  la 
obtained  from  the  California  Institute  of 
Tachzkology,  Department  of  Plant  Physiology. 
tram  which  three  members  of  ova  board  of 
directors  have  been  selected.  Dr.  Went,  Dr. 
van  Overbeek,  and  Dr.  Bonner.  I  mention 
my  work  with  the  league  chiefly  because  I 
beUere  It  has  given  me  a  broader  knowledge 
of  agricultural  science  and  chemurgy  than 
anion*  without  similar  experience.  As  far 
back  as  November  1935  I  was  given  a  rating 
of  88  as  senior  chemist  In  engineering  chem- 
istry by  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

Under  sepiuate  cover  I  am  sending  you  a 
eomplete  set  of  the  Plant  Culture  League 
nawa  letters  for  your  information.     I  will 
kte  It  a  great  deal  If  you  will  consider 
carefully  and  advise  me  what  you 
think  can  be  done  about  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  F.  Bupnu. 


TW  OoakroMi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILUAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 


ni  THB  HOUSB  OF  RXPRESENTATTVE8 


rhttradoy.  July  10. 1941 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Ifr.  Speaker, 
James  Monroe  would  be  surprised. 

Japan  evidently  does  not  believe  In  a 
•booting  war. 

Iceland  now  and  Dakar  In  January 
Boakes  climatic  sense. 

Itiere  are  new  and  bigger  fishes  In  the 
Atlantic  every  day. 


The  first  gesture  for  peace  was  re- 
moving 7  years  from  conscription. 

The  Chief  now  proceeds  to  give  Iceland 
a  solemn  promise  regarding  our  boys. 

Why  was  it  important  that  the  Con- 
gress should  know  that  troops  had  been 
landed? 

Wall  Street  Willkie  seems  to  think  we 
should  establish  bases  at  Brest  and 
Copenhagen. 

The  Signal  Service  must  have  a  long- 
range  program  in  mind  with  the  $350,- 
000,000  request. 

The  House  of  Lords,  the  House  of  Mor- 
gan, and  Hyde  Park  seem  to  be  hooked 
up  with  the  same  drain. 

The  America  First  Committee  should 
have  started  at  Salina,  Kans.  The  heart 
of  America  is  the  most  American. 

It  is  an  addition  to  the  sum  total  of 
human  knowledge  to  have  it  announced 
that  Iceland  has  a  prime  minister. 

The  little  island  in  the  North  Atlantic 
may  not  be  a  bottleneck  but  it  may  be  a 
neck  carrying  a  hint  of  protrusion. 

Between  the  penalized  farmers  and  the 
pinched  taxpayers  we  know  Congressmen 
who  would  find  solace  in  northern  Ireland 
or  Scotland. 


The  Declaration  of  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  STRAHON 

or  nxiKOTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBB 


Thursday.  July  10. 1941 


KDITORIAL    FROM    THE    DAILY    ARGUS- 
LEADER,  SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  DAK. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Daily  Argus-Leader,  of  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak.: 

(From  the  Dally  Argus-Leader.  Sioxu  Falls. 
S.  Dak] 

Amzuca's  Stttkot  Basx 
(It  was  late  In  the  afternoon  of  July  4, 1776, 
that  the  Continental  Congress,  assembled  In 
the  Pennsylvania  State  House  In  Philadelphia, 
adopted  a  "declaration  of  independence,"  pro- 
claiming to  the  world  that  the  American 
Colonies  had  broken  all  ties  with  Great 
Britain  and  had  become  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent United  States  of  America.  That 
document  is  now  a  historic  symbol  of  free- 
dom— a  text  of  liberty  that  provided  the 
foundation  for  the  greatest  nation  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

(Particxilarly  on  Independence  Day  this 
year,  it  should  be  read  in  fuU  by  every  Ameri- 
can. Fathers  should  read  It  to  their  assem- 
Ued  famlliea.  Individuals  should  study  it. 
For  their  convenience.  It  Is  reprinted  here- 
with ta  fuU.) 

TBS  nCUUATXON  OF  IKSSPCNDCNCB 

When.  In  the  coiiree  of  human  events.  It 
becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  poUtleal  bands  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among  the 
powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  lawa  of  nature  and  of 
natxire's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  reepect 
to  the  opinions  of  mankind  reqxilres  that  they 


should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  than 
to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident: 
That  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments 
are  instituted  among  men.  deriving  their 
Just  power's  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned; that,  whenever  any  form  of  govern- 
ment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends.  It 
is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to 
abolish  it,  and  to  Institute  a  new  gov- 
ernment, laying  its  foundation  on  such 
principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such 
form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely 
to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Pru- 
dence, indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments 
long  established  should  not  be  changed  for 
light  and  transient  causes;  and  accordingly 
aU  experience  hath  shown  that  mankind 
are  more  dlsfHDsed  to  suffer  while  evils  are 
sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abol- 
ishing the  forms  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed. But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses 
and  usur-atlons,  pursuing  invariably  the 
same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them 
under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right, 
it  Is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  gov- 
ernment, and  to  provide  new  guards  for 
their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the 
patient  sxiffertng  of  these  colonies;  and  such 
Is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them 
to  alter  their  former  systems  of  government. 

"LIT  rACTB  BX  SUBKITTXD" 

The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great 
Britain  is  history  of  repeated  Injuries  and 
usxirpations,  aU  having  in  direct  object  the 
establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over 
these  States.  To  prove  this,  let  facta  be 
submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the 
most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  pub* 
lie  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws 
of  immediate  and  pressing  Importance,  \m- 
lees  suspended  in  their  operation  tiU  his 
assent  should  be  obtained:  and,  when  so 
sxispended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend 
to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the 
accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people, 
unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the 
right  of  representation  in  the  legislature — a 
right  Inestimable  to  them  and  formidable  to 
tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at 
places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant 
from  the  depository  of  their  public  records, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into 
compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dii^lved  representative  houses  re- 
peatedly for  opposing,  with  manly  firmness, 
his  invasion  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such 
dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected, 
whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of 
annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at 
large  for  their  eiercise;  the  state  remaining. 
In  the  meantime,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers 
of  invasion  from  without  and  convulsions 
within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  popula- 
tion of  these  states;  for  that  purpose  ob- 
struct.'ng  the  laws  for  the  natxirallzation  of 
foreigners,  refusing  to  pass  others  to  en- 
courage their  migration  hither,  and  raising 
the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of 
Justice  by  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for 
establishing  Judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  will 
alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the 
amotint  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices, 
and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass 
our  people  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us  in  times  of  peace. 
standing  armies,  without  the  consent  of  our 
legislatures. 


l.mggau  noius,  la  vuiuubiujr  vwwjn^^. 
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He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  inde- 
pendent of  and  superior  to  the  civil  power. 

"ACTS  OF  PRETENDED  LEGISLATION" 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject 
us  to  a  Jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitu- 
tions and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws,  giv- 
ing his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legis- 
lation: 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops 
among  us; 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from 
punishment  for  any  murders  which  they 
should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these 
States:  for  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all 
parts  of  the  world; 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  con- 
sent; 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the 
benefits  of  trial  by  Jury; 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried 
for  pretended  offenses; 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English 
laws  in  a  neighboring  province,  establishing 
therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  en- 
larging its  boundaries  so  as  to  render  it  at 
once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  in- 
troducing the  same  absolute  rule  into  these 
colonies; 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing 
our  most  valuable  laws,  and  altering,  funda- 
mentally, the  forms  of  cur  governments; 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and 
declaring  themselves  Invested  with  power  to 
legislate  lor  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here  by  de- 
claring us  out  of  his  protection  and  waging 
war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our 
coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the 
lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies 
of  foreign  mercenaries  to  complete  the  work 
of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny  already  be- 
gun with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  per- 
fidy scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous 
cges.  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a 
civilized  nation 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow  citizens, 
taken  captive  upon  the  high  seas,  to  bear 
arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the 
executioners  of  their  frlendr  and  brethren  or 
to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands  He  has 
excited  domestic  insurrection  amongst  us  and 
has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  Inhabitants 
of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages, 
whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undis- 
tinguished destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
conditions 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have 
petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most  humble 
terms;  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  an- 
swered only  by  repeated  Injury.  A  prince 
whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act 
which  may  define  a  tyrant  is  unfit  to  be  the 
ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  our  attentions 
to  our  British  brethren.  We  have  warned 
them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  by  their 
legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  Juris- 
diction over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of 
the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and 
settlement  here.  We  have  appealed  to  their 
native  Justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have 
conjured  them,  by  the  ties  of  our  common 
kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which 
would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connections 
and  correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  Justice  and  consanguin- 
ity We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the 
necessity  which  denounces  our  separation, 
and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends. 

"FREE  AND  INDEPENDENT  STATES" 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  general  con- 
gress assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our 
Intentions,  do.  In  the  name  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  good  people  of  these  Colonies, 
solemnly  publish  and  declare:  That  these 
United  Colonies  are.  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 


free  and  independent  States;  that  they  are 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  be- 
tween them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is. 
and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved;  and  that, 
as  free  and  independent  States,  they  have  full 
power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract 
alliances,  establish  conmierce,  and  do  all 
other  acts  and  things  which  Independent 
States  may  of  right  do;  and,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge 
to  each  other  our  lives,  our  forttmes,  and  our 
sacred  honor. 


Bonneville-Grand  Coulee  Industrial 
Empire 
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ARTICLE  BY  RICHARD  L   NEUBERGER 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent  of  my 
colleagues,  I  insert  the  informative  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Richard  L.  Neuberger,  pub- 
lished in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
July  5. 1941,  describing  the  Industrial  em- 
pire which  is  being  created  by  the  Bonne- 
ville and  Grand  Coulee  hydroelectric 
dams  in  the  State  of  Washington.  The 
Bonneville  project  is  In  my  congressional 
district  on  the  Washington  side  of  the 
Columbia  River  and  most  of  the  indus- 
trial development  resulting  from  its  con- 
struction has  taken  place  in  the  com- 
munities in  my  district. 

The  article  referred  to  reads  as  follows: 

Through  the  last  lingering  reaches  of  the 
American  wilderness  men  are  erecting  steel 
towers  to  carry  electric  power  to  America's 
newest  industrial  empire.  Factories  and 
workshops  are  rising  along  the  Columbia 
River  Against  an  imposing  background  of 
peaks  and  evergreen  forests,  these  factories 
are  producing  strategic  materials  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  and  for  the  em- 
battled British  Isles. 

A  year  ago  no  aluminum  was  produced 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Before  the  next 
snows  tint  the  Cascade  Mountains,  plants 
in  the  shadow  of  their  ramparts  are  expected 
to  manufacture  a  third  of  the  country's 
aluminum  output.  Aluminum  is  produced 
when  an  electric  current  is  run  through  a 
chemical  bath  of  bauxite,  and  electric  cur- 
rent is  available  in  unlimited  quantity  where 
the  Columbia  River  drops  through  mountain 
gorges  to  the  sea.  The  Columbia  Basin,  says 
Richard  S.  Reynolds,  president  of  the  Rey- 
nolds Metal  Co..  is  to  become  the  aluminum 
production  center  of  the  world. 

The  Washington  State  Planning  Council 
recently  predicted  that  at  least  three  more 
aluminum  factories  and  an  aluminum  fabri- 
cating plant  soon  will  be  constructed  within 
transmission  distance  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

Defense  authorities  estimate  that  United 
States  requirements,  plus  the  aid-to-Britain 
program,,  make  imperative  an  extra  800,000.- 
000  pounds  of  aluminum  each  year.  Plants 
operated  by  Columbia  River  power  will  be 
called  upon  to  furnish  half  this  quota.  Busi- 
ness groups  hope  that  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  wiU  finance  these  plants, 
with  actual  construction  and  operation  left 


to  private  concerns.  New  Dealers,  on  the 
other  hand,  want  federally  owned  factories 
as  a  "yardstick"  for  aluminum  quality  and 
prices. 

From  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams. 
transmission  lines  fan  out  like  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  carrying  hydroelectricity  to  shipyards 
and  metal-reduction  units  which  dot  the 
entire  Pacific  Northwest.  In  this  new  citadel 
of  industry,  civilization  and  frontier  meet  In 
strange  contrast.  To  build  a  network  of  wires 
that  serves  the  recently  constructed  plants, 
men  have  hacked  into  deep  fir  and  pine  fast- 
nesses. Backbone  lines  loaded  with  220,000 
volts  have  been  strung  across  the  crags  of 
high  mountains. 

Coal  and  Iron  ore  have  been  the  basis  of 
numerous  strongholds  of  American  industry. 
The  foundation  of  this  newest  stronghold  is 
water  power.  In  the  Columbia  River  and  its 
tributaries  Itirks  nearly  half  the  latent  hydro- 
electricity  of  the  Nation.  No  four  rivers  com- 
bined contain  as  much  energy  as  the  Colum- 
bia. It  foams  out  of  the  Canadian  Rockies 
and  twists  across  Washington  and  Oregon 
with  a  force  which  has  worn  down  granite 
mountains  and  basalt  cliffs. 

Today,  for  the  first  time,  this  force  la 
hooked  to  the  wheels  of  industry.  In  the 
present  emergency  the  greatest  power  water- 
way on  the  continent  has  been  called  to  the 
colors.  Grand  Coulee  Dam  is  2  years  ahead 
of  construction  schedule.  Its  vast  output  is 
already  needed  by  the  defense  program.  Al- 
ready the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
has  signed  contracts  for  more  than  250.000 
kilowatts  of  energy  which  will  go  directly 
to  new  factories. 

Aluminum  is  one  of  the  main  symbols  of 
the  Northwest's  Industrial  boom.  In  two 
Washington  towns  that  lie  along  the  banks 
of  the  Columbia  are  the  first  aluminum 
plants  ever  built  on  the  Pacific  slope.  The 
factory  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
at  Vancouver  has  an  annual  capacity  of 
150,000,000  pounds  of  aluminum.  The  Rey- 
nolds Metal  Co.  plant  at  Longview.  now  un- 
der construction,  will  be  on  a  eo.000.000- 
pound  annual  production  basis  by  autumn. 
Congressman  Mabtin  F.  Smith,  in  whose  dis- 
trict the  factories  are  located,  estimates  that 
this  is  enough  aluminum  to  build  21,000 
military  planes — planes  that  might  alter  the 
course  of  the  war. 

Power  is  a  vital  element  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  aluminum.  Two  kilowatta,  running 
night  and  day  for  a  year,  are  required  to  make 
a  ton  of  this  essential  national  defense  ma- 
terial. This  is  the  real  importance  of  the 
Columbia  River  in  the  present  crisis.  At 
Grand  Coulee  a  huge  generator  capable  of 
producing  108.000  kilowatts  will  be  switched 
into  operation  in  July.  Late  In  October 
another  such  generator  will  be  ready,  and 
next  January  still  bnother.  These  are  the 
largest  generators  ever  designed,  yet  Grand 
Coulee  can  whirl  18  of  them.  A  train  of 
75  freight  cars  is  necessary  to  carry  the  parta 
for  one  generator. 

Longview.  where  the  new  Reynolds  Metal 
plant  is  rising,  is  in  the  heart  of  the  lumber 
industry  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  Trees 
from  the  uplands,  floated  to  Longview,  are 
sawed  into  boards,  planks,  shingles,  and 
plywood.  Timber  represents  half  the  pay- 
roll dollars  in  the  region.  At  present  the 
forests  are  being  depleted  twice  as  fast  aa 
they  grow. 

In  the  Grays  Harbor  area  and  other  parta 
of  the  Northwest  the  trees  have  disappeared 
like  a  great  green  carpet  being  shredded 
thread  by  thread.  Mills  penetrate  farther 
and  farther  into  the  mountains  for  their  lum- 
ber supply.  At  the  insistence  of  the  Forest 
Service,  conservation  practices  have  been  fol- 
lowed, but  often  too  late.  The  Northwest 
Regional  Council,  an  organization  endowed 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  has  pointed 
out  that,  due  to  ruthless  lumbering,  eco- 
nomic decay  and  community  dissolution  con- 
front many  people  in  the  region  unless  soma 
substitute  employment  Is  discovered. 
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The  IndtBtrtal  boom  due  to  Columbia  River 
power  and  the  defense  emergency  may  be 
the  answer  to  thU  employment  problem.  In 
addition  to  the  aluminum  factories,  energy 
trom  Bonneville  Dam  Is  being  sold  to  carbide 
plants,  salt  planU.  machine  shops,  and  ship- 
j»rds.  Government  officials  also  have  talked 
about  a  colossal  steel  mill  at  Mount  Pleasant. 
Utah,  which  would  be  run  by  hydroeleciriclty 
from  Grand  Coulee.  And  recent  proposals 
by  Secreury  of  the  Interior  Ickes  for  Federal 
aluminum  planu  all  Involve  extensive  use  of 
the  great  energy  resources  of  the  Columbia 
River. 

One  of  the  features  of  thU  latest  American 
industrial  boom  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
big  factories  are  in  small  communities  rather 
than  in  the  major  centers  of  population. 
When  the  President  dedicated  Bonneville  Dam 
in  1937  he  said  he  hoped  there  would  be  no 
"new  Plttsburghs"  In  the  Northwest  He 
urged  that  industry  be  decentralized  and  said 
that  concentrat'.on  of  plants  in  one  or  two 
places  would  lead  U>  unhealthy  expansion  and 
overpopulation.  Bonneville  cfliclals  have  fol- 
lowed this  doctrine  by  charging  a  "postage- 
stamp"  rate  for  power  Instead  of  granting 
reduced  charges  to  factories  In  the  Immediate 
vicinity  of  the  project 

Both  new  aluminum  plants  are  in  places 
of  less  than  20.000  Inhabitants.  Mount 
Pleasant,  site  of  the  proposed  steel  mill,  has 
fewer  than  5,000  people.  Planning  agencies 
maintain  that  Industries  in  communities  of 
this  size  will  lead  to  better  living  conditions 
and  that  many  workers  will  be  able  to  have 
an  acre  or  so  of  land  as  an  anchor  to  wind- 
ward should  the  Jobs  give  out.  This  trend 
showed  In  the  1940  census  figures.  Al- 
though neither  Seattle  nor  Portland  made 
any  substantial  gains  over  1930.  the  adjacent 
oountryslde  lUled  up  enormously  as  families 
bought  suburban  homes  and  small  farms. 
Authorities  at  Bonneville  Dam  attribute 
recent  industrial  developments  to  the  fact 
that  Columbia  River  power  rates  for  In- 
dustry are  the  lowes*  In  the  Nation.  Fac- 
tories can  buy  Bonneville  hydroelectrlclty 
for  2ii  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  This  con- 
trasts with  3.4  mills  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  7.3  in  Boston.  Just  as  or- 
anges are  cheap  in  California  and  cotton 
cheap  In  Alabama,  power  sells  at  low  rates 
along  the  Columbia  River  because  of  the 
huge  quantities  available.  Although  It  is 
the  second  largest  river  In  the  Nation,  the 
Coltimbla  in  some  stretches  attains  a  velocity 
of  15  miles  an  hour,  a  speed  comparable  to 
that  of  swift  mountain  creeks. 

Beddes  Boimeville  and  Grand  Coulee, 
there  are  seven  other  sites  for  dams  on  the 
Columbia  which  the  Federal  Government 
might  develop.  The  House  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Committee  recently  authorized  con- 
struction of  the  Dmatilla  Rapids  project, 
17S  miles  upstream  from  Bonneville.  Many 
power  sites  also  exist  on  the  Colimibla's 
main  tributary,  the  Snake,  where  It  surges 
through  the  6,100-foot  trough  of  Hell's  Can- 
yon. Development  of  all  these  power  re- 
aources  wotild  enable  the  Northwest  to  pro- 
d\)ce  as  much  energy  as  Is  used  in  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

Of  course,  such  a  program  as  this  is  only 
for  the  distant  future.  Were  it  not  for  the 
national-defense  emergency,  some  news- 
papers in  the  Columbia  Basin  doubt  whether 
the  Government  could  sell  all  the  available 
power  at  Boimeville  and  Grand  Coulee. 
Much  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  wilderness. 
Forests  and  upland  deserts  cloak  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  land  area.  Migrants  from  the 
Middle  West  boosted  the  population  15  per- 
cent in  the  last  decade,  but  many  horlaons 
•re  vacant  still. 

,  The  fact  that  dectrtctty  Is  not  an  ekport- 
^•AUe  commodity  accounts  for  the  Northwest's 
present  industrial  boom  and  also  insures  its 
industrial  futtire.  Power  must  be  trans- 
mitted by  alternating  current.  Direct  cur- 
rent transnlaaton  Is  prohibitively  expensive. 
Attamattng  current  can  be  sent  only  about 
too  mllM.    This  dtotaPM  would  get  energy 


from  the  Columbia  River  only  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Thus  the  Northwest's  most  val- 
uable resource  can  be  shipped  away  only  in 
the  form  of  manufactured  goods. 

The  main  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of 
fact.ories  in  the  Northwest  is  the  long  dis- 
tance from  the  great  centers  of  distribution. 
Goods  manufactvired  on  the  shores  of  the 
Columbia  must  be  hauled  across  the  conti- 
nent to  be  sold  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston.  Yet  In  any  situation  where 
cheap  and  abtmdant  electricity  Is  a  more 
important  factor  than  the  transcontinental 
haul,  the  rolling  meadows  and  uplands  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  will  be  chosen  over  Indus- 
trial sites  in  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  and 
Detroit.  This  already  has  proven  to  be  the 
case  In  aluminum,  carbides,  and  other 
Industries. 

The  value  of  manufactures  for  the  United 
SUtes  as  a  whole  Is  $196  per  person.  In  the 
'Columbia  Basin  It  Is  only  lUe,  and  with  the 
liomber  Industry  subtracted  It  Is  only  |68. 
Industrial  use  of  water  power  Is  gradually 
balancing  this  situation.  The  Pacific  North- 
west today  Is  expanding  more  Industrially 
than  m  the  past  generation.  Streams  rush- 
ing down  mountainsides  are  the  cause  of  this 
manufacturing  boom— the  Lemhi  as  It  flows 
to  the  Salmon,  the  Salmon  as  It  flows  to  the 
Snake,  the  Snake  as  it  flows  to  the  Columbia, 
and  the  Columbia  as  It  flows  on  to  the  sea. 


Address  Before  General  Agency  Conven- 
tion of  the  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Co. 
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Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  at  the  banquet  of  the 
General  Agency  Convention  of  the  State 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co.  at  Virginia 
Beach  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  June 
24,  1941: 

I  have  wanted  very  much  to  accept  your 
kind  invitation  since  it  was  first  extended  so 
graciously  to  me  by  Mr.  Ben  Cottrell.    For 
a  time  It  looked  as  If  It  would  be  Impossible 
for  me  to  get  away  from  Washington.    The 
situation  overseas  is  so  acute  and  events  are 
moving  with  such  rapidity  that  one  hesitates 
to  make  an  engagement  very  far  in  advance 
for  fear  that  the  legislative  program  might 
develop  to  such  a  point  as  to  render  it  unwise 
and  Improper  to  absent  himself  from  Wash- 
ington.   Luckily  no  such   contingency  has 
arisen  and  I  am  made  much  happier  and  you 
are  shortly  to  be  made  very  miserable.  Indeed. 
I  thought  Mr.  CottreU  was  a  very  trustful 
person  or  a  very  injudicious  person  at  least, 
when  he  wrote  me  last  week  that  "we  want 
you  to  feel  that  there  is  no  time  limit  on  your 
talk."    Let  me  assure  you  at  the  outset  that 
I  have  no  idea  of  taking  advantage  of  such 
benign    Innocence.    I   have,    however,    been 
asked  to  discuss  two  subjects  very  close  to 
your  hearts.    They  concern.  I  beUeve,  great 
struggles  yet  to  be  made.    The  first  Involves 
a  oontect  on  the  home  front,  not  soon,  I  hope. 


to  begin  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  much  more  pressing  problems. 
I  refer  to  the  recent  report  of  the  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  that  part  of  the  report  dealing 
with  insurance. 

Your  dlstingulihed  president.  Mr.  Chan- 
dler Bullock,  In  presenting  Commissioner 
Deirlck  of  California,  to  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Association  of  Life  Insur- 
ance Presidents,  in  1928,  at  the  Hotel  Astor. 
said  this: 

"He  halls  from  California,  being  insur- 
ance commissioner  of  that  State.  It  hap- 
pens that  he  went  to  the  same  university, 
Leland  Stanford,  that  graduated  Herbert 
Hoover.  It  may  be  that  he  is  going  to 
high  Federal  office.  I  can't  say.  In  any 
event,  I  can  assure  you  that  he  is  going 
to  Sp&ie  us  two  things.  He  has  promised 
that  he  will  not  boast  of  the  unparalleled 
success  of  the  various  California  football 
teams,  and  that  he  will  not  drag  in  men- 
tion of  that  tiresomely  salubrious  stmshine 
of  that  remarkable  California  climate.  With 
this  remarkable  self-denial  (and  It  Is  re- 
markable In  any  Callfornlan),  we  are  very 
glad  to  have  him  here." 

While  Mr.  Bullock  has  not  up  to  this  good 
moment  given  me  any  specific  charge.  I 
shall  nevertheless  strictly  adhere  to  that 
admonition  despite  the  fact  that  It  Is  nearly 
13  years  old.  I  solemnly  promise  to  make 
no  reference  to  the  beauties  of  my  native 
State  or  to  that  galaxy  of  early  Virginia 
statesmen  to  whose  farsightedness  and  wis- 
dom you  owe  a  great  deal.  It  seems  to 
me.  however.  I  might  be  permitted  to  say 
with  becoming  humility  and  meekness  that 
Virginians  hereabouts  are  delighted  to  have 
so  distinguished  a  group  of  their  country- 
men in  such  close  proximity  to  the  be- 
glanings  of  this  great  country 

It  is  a  bit  puzzling  that  the  recent  Tem- 
porary National  Economic  Committee's  mon- 
ograph on  Insurance  has  provoked  such  little 
public  discussion  It  projects  the  Govern- 
ment's possible  entry  Into  an  untried  field  If 
the  suggestions  of  this  committee  are  as  truly 
a  genesis  to  governmental  participation  as 
congressional  Investigating  committees  usu- 
ally are,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  every 
policyholder  in  these  United  States,  employ- 
ers, and  employees  of  Insurance  companies 
should  be  on  the  alert.  Summarized,  the 
committee  made  the  following  reconunenda- 
tlons : 

"1.  Designate  a  Federal  agency  or  create  a 
new  commission  to  assist  the  States  In 
strengthening  their  regulatory  machinery. 

"2.  Create  an  Insurance  advisory  council  of 
12  to  assist  insurance-company  managements 
In  solving  their  own  problems  without  legis- 
lative compulsion.  This  council  would  re- 
port annually  to  Congress  on  the  state  of  the 
Insurance  business. 

"3.  Have  Congress  designate  a  Federal 
agency  to  conduct  a  thorough  Investigation 
of  all  forms  of  fire,  casualty,  and  marine  in- 
surance." 

Frankly  1  have  welcomed  the  investigation 
which  has  thus  far  been  made  because  I  have 
had  an  abiding  conviction  that  such  an  in- 
vestigation would  reveal  nothing  to  cast  any 
very  real  reflection  upon  the  institut'on  of 
life  Insurance,  for  I  believe  that  no  other  line 
of  human  endeavor  has  written  a  finer  chap- 
ter than  that  presented  by  the  record  of  the 
life-instutince  compani'^s  of  America.  This 
must  be  true  if  Mr.  Leon  Henderson,  valued 
scout  for  reformation  that  he  is,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  Investment  record  of  life- 
insurance  companies  in  the  last  10  years, 
says: 

"I  think  it  Is  an  extraordinary  record  as 
far  as  the  integrity  of  the  insurance  policies 
Is  concerned  " 

Studious,  conscientious  investigations  are 
welcome.  They  are  made  unwelcome  only  by 
those  who  fear  the  results  The  danger,  how- 
ever, in  these  reports  are  twofold.  Pirat, 
they  may  encounter  nothing  more  than  a 


solemnly  publish   and  declare:    That  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be. 


Finance  Corporation  will  finance  these  plants, 
with  actual  construction  and  operation  left 


front  many  people  In  the  region  tmless  some 
substitute  employment  la  discovered. 
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passive  resistance  on  the  part  of  instirance 
companies  in  this  country.  Secondly,  in  this 
world  of  conftisicn  the  imprimatur  of  a  con- 
gressional committee  expressing  one  side  of 
an  economic  theory  has  a  great  chance  for 
survival.  I  shaU  not  find  the  report  of  this 
Committee  welcome,  however,  if  its  docu- 
ments and  reports  are  only  to  be  used  In 
future  years  as  source  material  on  the  part  of 
some  professors  who  play  a  part  In  this  cen- 
tury not  unlike  the  role  played  by  their 
brethren  In  the  thirteenth  century  in  France, 
whose  Illogical  deductions  contributed  Im- 
measurably In  building  up  the  power  of  the 
French  throne  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
people  themselves. 

Recently  a  Government  official  of  high 
standing  stated  In  effect  to  a  group  of  In- 
surance men  that  we  are  living  today  In  an 
era  of  change  at  home  and  abroad,  to  which 
we  all  must  adjust  ourselves  whether  we  like 
It  or  not.  that  failure  to  appreciate  and 
accept  these  changing  conditions  wlU  not 
alter  what  has  already  taken  place  or  -vhat 
still  may  need  to  be  done  one  l;)ta.  and  that 
all  of  us  might  Just  as  well  realize  now  as 
later  that  the  pages  of  history  were  not 
going  to  be  turned  backward,  and  that  social 
laws  win  not  be  repealed  even  If  they  did 
Increase  the  Government's  Budget. 

This  gentleman  was  no  oracle.  He  could 
not  be  considered  as  a  harbinger  of  things 
new.  There  is  nothing  new  about  social 
security,  old-age  pensions,  unemployment 
Insurance,  restriction  of  hours  of  labor, 
mlnimimi  wages,  and  the  abolition  ol  child 
labor.  A  Germany  of  a  more  distant  day 
under  Bismarck  had  all  of  these  things,  and 
I  might  add  that  they  were  not  even  new  to 
Rome.  They  are  not  even  old  wine  in  new 
bottles. 

These  domestic  problems  before  the 
covmtry  today  are  not  new.  There  wlU  be 
nothing  new  even  In  their  attempted  solu- 
tions, unless  If,  Indeed,  they  are  successful. 
To  fall  now  Is  but  to  reenact  the  familiar 
tragedies  played  to  bewUdered  people  In  the 
earlier  democracies  long,  long  ago.  Appeals 
to  the  Government  and  suggestions  that  Gov- 
enunent  Intervene  Is  not  the  answer.  Busi- 
ness and  Government  have  their  particular 
spheres  of  operation  and  they  must  not  be 
merged  In  any  wholesale  plans  and  systems. 
Not  If  we  wish  to  preserve  the  balance  be- 
tween  the  two.  which  has  given  this  country 
the  most  remarkable  development  In  a  short 
space  of  years  that  the  world  has  ever  knoWn. 

Admittedly  tJ-ere  are  a  number  of  things 
that  need  correction,  but  the  report  of  the 
T.  N.  E.  C.  reveals  complaints  of  such  scarcity 
and  triviality  that  they  are.  It  seems  to  me. 
In  themselves  a  strong  recommendation  for 
State-controlled  Insurance  companies  when 
one  considers  the  vastness  of  the  business. 
Critics  find  It  all  too  easy  to  dwell  upon  some 
of  the  shortcomings  of  the  present  system, 
and  to  forget  Its  good  work.  Too  little  has 
been  made  of  the  fact  that  under  the  State- 
controlled  S3rstem,  the  business  of  Insurance 
was  nurtured  through  Its  early  life,  was 
guided  along  the  path  of  safety  and  sanity 
and  has  climbed  to  the  heights  upon  which  It 
stands  today.  Let  these  gentlemen  point  out 
also  that  through  the  years  adjustment  and 
correction  have  constantly  been  made  and 
that  the  Insurance  business  In  this  country  is 
about  the  only  one  existent  that  has  purged 
Itself,  overcome  adversity,  and  aU  the  vicis- 
situdes encountered  by  business  and  today 
faces  the  future  virile  and  unafraid. 

The  Congress  Is  constantly  importuned  to 
pass  laws,  to  assist  the  States  as  suggested 
by  this  committee  In  the  Instirance  field,  and 
to  establish  organizations,  perhaps  I  had 
better  say.  establish  bureaus,  to  meet  what 
is  sincerely  represented  at  the  time  as  a 
merely  temporary  emergency.  Here  In  the 
realm  of  emergency,  fancied  or  real,  lies  the 
pitfall  which  from  the  very  beginning  has 
always  threatened  the  democracies.    If  ever 
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this  Govertmient  of  otirs  comes  to  devour  it- 
self it  will  be  a  feast  served  by  Americans 
and  sumptuously  spread  upon  the  tables 
within  the  halls  of  legislation,  long  since  de- 
serted by  wise,  courageous,  and  prudent 
statesmen. 

We  cannot  go  on  forever  characterizing 
every  problem  as  of  varying  degrees.  I,  for 
one,  hold  there  is  always  an  emergency  when 
the  Nation  is  confronted  with  the  choice 
between  good  and  evil — right  or  wrong. 

It  would  be  a  pity  indeed  after  all  these 
years    to   have   the   Government    interrupt. 
The  btislness  of  Insurance  Involves  long  con- 
tracts.   The  fidelity  of  performance  of  those 
contracts  will  not  brook  Interruptions.    For 
over   100  years  the  business  has  functioned 
smoothly  and  under  every  sort  of  condition. 
It  has  a  pretty  good  constitution;  It  has  sur- 
vived all  the  diseases  of  adolescence  and  all 
the  shocks.    I,  for  one,  cannot  believe  that 
there  are  greater  dangers  lying  in  wait  than 
those  already  passed;  and  If  this  be  true,  why 
should  we  tamper  with  a  system  thus  far 
proven?     /.bout  the  only  investment  I  can 
think  of  today  worth  100  cents  on  a  dol- 
lar Is  a  life-insurance  policy  In  a  good  com- 
pany   or    a    Government    bond.    There    are 
some    who    will    always    advocate    change. 
Change  Is  not  always  good.    There  are  many 
illusions  wrapped  up  In  change.     Merely  to 
change  Is  not  to  prepress;  what  will  It  profit 
us  to  follow  after  change  If  In  the  process 
we  miss  the  path  along  which  we  have  come 
so  gloriously?    It  Is  so  easy  to  be  fooled  by 
the  Illusions  of  change. 

We  are  moving  through  a  period  In  which 
concentration  of  power  at  Washington  Is  the 
unmistakable  trend.  Until  recently  a  great 
many  Inswance  companies  could  not  believe 
that  the  concentratlon-of-power  Idea  was 
moving  in  their  direction.  They  have  been 
consoling  themselves  with  a  line  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  beginning  with  Paul  v.  Vir- 
ginia in  1868.  in  which  the  Court  has  decided 
that  a  constitutional  law  could  not  be  enacted 
that  would  give  the  Federal  Government  di- 
rect supervisory  power  over  Insurance  com- 
panies. However,  since  the  World  War  the 
world  has  been  treated  with  a  course  In  clr- 
ctimventlon.  There  are  several  techniques, 
and  none  more  effective  than  the  "let  me 
advise  you  brother"  method.  That  is  a  stig- 
gestlon  of  the  T.  N.  E.  C.  First  advise,  then 
embrace,  and  then — oh,  why  bother  about  a 
definition  of  Interstate  commerce? 

If  then  the  avenue  of  approach  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  take  some  part  in 
the  business  of  insurance,  if  only  to  supervise 
by  reason  of  the  failure  of  Insurance  com- 
missions In  the  several  States  of  the  Union  to 
control  the  situation,  then  I>  have  this  word 
for  you  gentlemen:  Go  back  to  your  native 
States  and  see  that  the  statutes  under  which 
3rour  State  insurance  commission  operates  be 
strengthened  If  they  need  it,  and  even  If  It  be 
against  your  ovira  company.  If  the  commis- 
sioners of  Insurance  In  your  States  are  Ineffi- 
cient, address  yourselves  to  the  problem  of 
putting  someone  In  their  places  who  will  ad- 
minister the  Insurance  laws  of  your  respective 
States  Impartially.  If  the  Government  Is  to 
keep  Its  hands  off  this  business,  you  gentle- 
men can  contribute  Immeasurably  In  seeing 
that  yotir  company  carries  Its  share  of  the 
burden  of  working  out  social  obligations  and 
responsibilities.  If  yovir  house  needs  clean- 
ing, be  sure  to  clean  It  yourself,  and  If  It  Is  as 
tidy  In  the  future  as  It  has  been  In  the  past 
I  think  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  Life  Insur- 
ance to  our  fathers  was  an  unheard-of  thing — 
unbelievable.  To  make  credible  the  Incred- 
ible is  the  mission  of  your  fraternity. 

If  we  are  to  stem  the  tide  of  concentration 
at  Washington  the  task  Is  as  much  yours  as 
It  Is  your  duly  elected  Representatives.  We 
are  a  mentally  alert  people.  We  have  the 
courage  to  experiment,  and  In  this  field  if  it 
is  overdone  is  to  be  found  the  seeds  of 
ovu-  destruction.  You  remember  Shakespeare 
speaks  of  the  "qtiick  forge  and  working  house 


of  thought."  Sometimes  we  are  poor  smithies 
In  striving  to  mold  a  good  idea,  not  because 
of  poor  tools,  for  we  have  the  sharp  edge  of 
experience  and  the  fuU  power  of  the  world's 
history.  Let  us  not  forget  that  our  fathers 
before  us  labored  mightily  in  the  quick  forge 
and  wcrklng  house  of  thought  not  to  moid 
but  to  strike  away  the  enslaving  shackles  of 
the  past. 

It  Is  dlfflctilt  for  one  who  has  lived  with 
every  news  dispatch  on  the  world  situation 
through  these  passing  unhappy  months  to 
lose  one  single  opportunity  to  speak  of  the 
great  threat  to  the  security  of  our  beloved 
country.  Somehow  I  feel  that  my  right  to 
speak  to  you  eteras  from  an  authority  over 
and  above  my  service  In  the  Congress  as 
one  of  your  representatives.  As  one  who 
served  through  the  last  war,  and  stlU  a 
member  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  having  passed 
successfully  his  physical  examination  a  few 
weeks  ago,  as  a  father  of  two  sons,  both 
shortly  eligible  for  the  high  honor  of  service 
to  their  country,  permit  me  a  few  words  with 
which  I  hope  to  sotmd  a  warring. 

When  Admiral  Darlan  and  Hitler  conferred 
at  Berchtesgaden  It  was  evident  that  the  most 
critical  phase  of  the  war  for  America  was 
In  the  making.  Petaln's  blessing  and  direc- 
tion to  the  French  to  follow  Hitler  without 
mental  reservation  brought  the  war  closer  to 
us.  These  events  were  cause  enough  for  seri- 
ous speculation  but  when  Darlan  announced 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  France  was  about  to 
take  an  active  role  in  insurli^  speedy  vic- 
tory for  Hitler,  banished  was  aU  hope  that 
the  French  might  at  least  be  counted  upon 
to  stand.  The  distressing  thing  Is  that 
France  po  longer  believes  that  Germany  can 
be  defeated,  and  what  Is  worse,  that  so  far  as 
they  appraise  their  own  Interests,  the  defeat 
of  Hitler  Is  not  even  desirable.  In  addition, 
there  Is  the  Turkish  nonaggession  pact  and 
the  fact  that  Germany  will  stu-ely  either 
crush  Russia  or  enter  into  another  pact  with 
that  country  more  far-reaching  than  the  one 
signed  nearly  2  years  ago. 

These  things  and  the  President's  last  ad- 
dress have  served  to  Invite  the  question.  What 
would  It  mean  to  us  If  Germany  can  col- 
laborate Itself  across  the  Atlantic  Into  the 
Western  HemUphere?  I  know  that  there  are 
some  good  Americans,  stout  in  their  resolves 
to  keep  the  conquest  of  totalitarianism  from 
coming  even  close  to  America,  have  decided 
to  do  so  by  measures  that  suggest  staying  In 
a  hole  until  that  hole  Is  bombed  and  In- 
vaded. More  sensible  to  most  people  Is  a 
poUcy  of  meeting  aggression  where  it  shows 
its  fangs,  of  supplying  those  who  are  making 
a  first-line  defense,  of  keeping  honor  alive 
as  well  as  courage,  and  of  having  still  the 
possibility  of  a  final  defense  here  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

We  have  come  now  to  the  ultimate  issue 
of  the  war  raging  overseas.  We  cannot  stand 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  all  summer,  en- 
gaging In  halfway  measures.  Our  foreign 
policy  to  date  has  been  faithfully  following 
after  events,  never  ahead.  The  result  Is  that 
we  have  reached  the  point  now  where  any 
decision  we  make  involves  war  risks.  Stand- 
ing between  this  country  and  the  raw  forces 
of  destruction  in  Europe  is  the  British  Navy 
and  the  British  people.  If  England  is  de- 
feated, no  longer  may  we  rely  upon  that 
nation  as  a  buckler  and  a  shield.  There  Is 
no  sentimentality  In  that  statement.  The 
effect  of  that  statement  Is  to  bare  an  ugly 
fact,  the  fact  that  ultimately  the  American 
people  wUl  admit  its  truth  in  a  rtish  to  do  for 
their  own  protection  what  they  should  have 
done  months  before.  It  may  be  then  too 
late.  We  have  watched  one  siirrender  after 
another — Spain.  Manchuria.  Ethiopia.  Czech- 
oslovakia. The  late  of  France  and  the  smaUer 
democracies  of  Europe  Induced  by  Indeci- 
sion merits  the  epitaph:  "Too  late." 

There  Is  ample  excuse  and  explanation  for 
the  slowness  with  which  democracies  move, 
but  there  is  no  reasonable  excuse  for  our 
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Struggles  yet  to  be  made.    The  first  Involves 
A  contest  on  the  home  front,  not  soon,  I  hope. 
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ever.   In   these   reports   are   twofold.    Pint, 
they  may  encounter  nothing  mere  than  a 
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Inability  as  a  great  nation  to  formulate  now 
a  definite,  affirmative  foreign  policy.  We 
have  followed  events  long  enough.  This 
great  decision  now  before  the  American  peo- 
ple, sad  to  relate.  Is  befogged  by  personal 
animosities  and  political  partisanship.  Every 
vote  taken  on  the  floor  of  the  House  relating 
to  this  war  and  touching  the  course  of  con- 
dtict  that  we  as  a  nation  should  pursue  has 
nearly  every  time  resulted  in  a  division 
marked  by  the  center  aisle.  Republicans  on 
one  side  and  the  Democrats  on  the  other. 
If  ever  this  country  needed  leadership  In 
every  State,  town,  and  hamlet  it  Is  today. 
I  well  know  the  Import  and  the  responsibility 
which  thS  statement  I  am  making  entails. 

Those  of  us  in  Washington,  fully  conversant 
with  the  dangers  of  the  present  situation, 
must  speak  out  now.  In  the  cloakrooms,  on 
the  street  comers,  in  clubrooms  wherever 
Americans  meet,  It  is  rare  to  find  a  person 
who  does  not  sincerely  suggest  the  use  of 
convoys  if  without  that  assistance  Britlbh 
defeat  Is  Imminent.  We  face  that  possibility 
now.  and  the  time  has  come  for  a  definite 
and  courageous  decision.  Sinkings  of  ships 
leaving  porta  of  this  country  for  England 
thus  far  this  year  have  not  been  so  numerous. 
Sinkings  of  empty  bottoms  headed  this  way 
for  cargoes  have,  however,  been  heavy.  I 
favor  convoys  as  a  preventative  of  sinkings 
and  as  an  earnest  on  our  part  that  we  fully 
Intend  to  see  that  supplies  reach  England 
This  summer  Germany  will  launch  her  great- 
est attack  of  the  war.  It  will  be  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare  In  the  Atlantic.  Shall  we 
wait  for  that,  and  follow  events  once  again? 

We  should  favor  convoys  to  be  employed 
now.  not  tomorrow  nor  the  day  after  tomor- 
row. Of  course,  there  Is  an  alternative — If 
we  fall  to  convoy  we  must  begin  to  dig  In 
here,  and  who  knows  but  perhaps  to  become 
prisoners  within  our  own  fortress.  One  thing 
is  certain,  digging  in  here  when  Britain  is  no 
more  will  neither  preserve  our  peace  nor  our 
property.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  stand 
another  hour  vacillating,  wondering,  doubt- 
ing the  future. 

The  time  for  decision  is  at  hand — 
most  certainly  we  shall  have  to  decide  upon 
our  course.  For  us  the  possible  loss  of  sea 
control  is  the  real  danger.  For  us  this  war  Is 
a  war  to  determine  who  shall  dominate  the 
waters  of  the  two  oceans.  We  who  live  on  the 
seaboard  know  this.  Our  neighbors  in  the 
mountains  and  on  the  plains  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  Implications  of  sea  power.  But  if 
the  light  goes  out  In  England  they  will  then 
understand — it  will  be  clear  to  everybody. 
Those  who  today  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
see  this  danger  will,  when  it  c«mes,  be  the 
loudest  to  shout  for  our  Government  to  do 
something  about  it. 

We  must  resist  on  moral  grounds;  vre  must 
resist  on  the  ground  of  security.  If  we  per- 
mit Britain  to  be  defeated  we  shall  find  our- 
selves in  a  few  short  months  In  a  zone  of 
danger  from  which  our  enemies  may  never 
permit  us  to  escape.  A  year  hence,  with  all 
of  our  construction,  we  will  have  18  ships  of 
the  line,  the  Japanese  will  have  an  equal 
number,  and  Germany  will  have  9.  If  Britain 
is  gone  the  Germans  will,  with  unlimited 
slave  labor  and  innximerable  shipyards,  out- 
build us  a  to  1.  Strikes  nor  wages  nor 
hours  will  not  embarrass  or  interfere  with 
their  program.  We  shall  truly  be  prisoners 
within  cur  own  lines. 

In  this  day,  when  dictatorships  rise  to 
turn  upon  and  fight  one  another  as  they  are 
doing  now.  and  to  plague  civilization,  and 
when  there  is  a  decreased  emphasis  on  inde- 
pendence, we  know  that  it  is  history  repeating 
itself  once  more.  Perspective  is  lent  to  this 
problem  when  we  recall  that  Paul  the  Apostle 
faced  it.  He  had  preached  freedom  to  the 
Galatians.  He  found  them  regimented  by 
a  legal  code.  Prom  the  eighth  day  of  their 
existence  until  they  died  they  were  under 
the  duress  of  a  detailed  legalism.  And  Paul 
freed  them  from  that.  He  said,  "Love  God 
and  do  as  you  please."    He  presented  to  them 


a  Christ  as  an  inner  possession  and  a  mentor, 
and  then  in  a  little  while,  as  you  remember, 
the  Galatians  grew  tired  and  weary  with 
their  liberty.  They  grew  weary  of  responsi- 
bility and  making  decisions  for  themselves 
and  they  yearned  for  the  apparent  security 
of  the  old  tradition.  They  were  careless. 
Paul  wrote  them: 

"For  freedom  did  Christ  set  us  free.  Stand 
fast,  therefore,  and  be  not  entangled  again  in 
a  yoke  of  bondage  " 

Few  sentences  of  Holy  Writ  could  be  more 
applicable  to  our  present  world.  If  we  are 
wise,  this  kind  of  a  situation  time  and  again 
repeated  from  Paul's  day  to  our  own,  and  as 
obvious  and  menacing,  can  teach  us  valuable 
lessons  about  freedom.  We  have  been  facile 
in  our  praise  of  it.  We  have  taken  it  too 
lightly  as  a  priceless  boon.  We  have  sung 
too  much  with  Robert  Burns  in  his  poem, 
Liberty's  Glorious  Feast. 

The  great  advantage  which  has  been  Ger- 
many's in  putting  in  years  of  preparation, 
particularly  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
airplanes,  is  for  the  first  time  definitely 
threatened.  Hitler  knows  he  cannot  success- 
fully invade  England  until  his  army  has 
achieved  unquestioned  security  in  the  east. 
In  that  great  undertaking  against  Russia  the 
German  air  force  must  play  the  leading  role. 
While  Nazi  aerial  squadrons  are  hovering  over 
these  new  lines,  we  must  throw  every  contri- 
bution possible  to  Britain.  Hitler  undertakes 
in  a  sense  a  task  which  he  no  doubt  has 
ardently  hoped  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
perform.  The  result  is  the  English  have  been 
made  beneficiaries  of  an  unexpected  oppor- 
tunity provided  we  can  Increase  our  aid. 

Once  again  we  are  shown  just  where  the 
road  of  appeasement  leads.  This  new  war  is 
eloquent  proof  of  the  perfidy  of  Hitler.  It  is 
ample  proof  that  the  Germans  are  out  to 
conquer  the  world.  After  the  World  War  we 
heard  much  of  the  expression,  "What  price 
glory."  The  immediacies  of  the  present  situ- 
ation demand  a  course  on  our  part  which  will 
ccmpel  the  average  German  to  ask  with  con- 
siderable spirit,  "What  price  victories  for  us?" 

Napoleon,  128  years  ago,  rode  at  the  head 
of  a  half  million  men  toward  Moscow,  with  all 
continental  Europe  at  his  feet.  Few  saw  that 
he  was  riding  to  his  doom  In  the  snowstorms 
of  the  Russian  steppes.  May  Providence  de- 
cree that  another  war-mad  militarist  will  scon 
be  retreating  from  Moscow,  not  because  we 
have  any  affection  for  the  shabby  Stalin  or 
the  other  shadowy  forms  within  the  Kremlin. 
The  Russians  are  not  fighting  a  good  fight; 
they  campaign  for  no  great  principles;  they 
are  but  Jackals  perhaps  to  be  driven  from  the 
carcasses  of  Finland  and  Poland.  There  is 
an  old  saying  when  thieves  fall  out  honest 
men  get  their  Just  desserts.  We  can't,  even 
if  we  would,  help  Russia.  The  thing  to  do 
Is  to  redouble  our  help  to  Britain.  I  have 
faith  that  in  a  little  while  perhaps  that  look- 
ing back  we  shall  have  the  comfort  of  know- 
ing that  all  the  would-be  usurpers  of  the 
rights  of  free  men  have  come  and  gone  while 
truth  has  persisted  and  freedom  has  once 
again  raised  herself  from  the  dust  and  funda- 
mental human  rights  have  emerged  again. 
Whatever  of  fault  be  ours,  and  there  has  been 
fault,  it  must  not  be  said  in  history  that  cur 
Republic  faltered  in  its  tasks,  its  duty  to  Its 
people,  its  duty  to  mankind,  or  has  taken  one 
step  backward  in  honor,  or  In  retreat  before 
those  who  would  seek  to  destroy  our  virile 
life  stream,  our  institutions,  our  homes,  our 
bodies,  or  our  souls. 

America  is  gradually  awakening  to  the 
realization  of  the  folly  and  the  peril  of  iso- 
lationism. Not  all  the  king's  horses  and  the 
frenzied  voices  of  the  isolationists  in  these 
United  States  can  drown  out  the  ominous 
sounds  increasing  In  volume  In  Europe.  The 
question  dismally  repeats  itself  here.  Will  we 
defend  our  Interests  at  once  and  by  every 
means  in  our  possession  and  while  we  have 
a  faithful  ally  or  shall  we  wait,  to  follow 
after  events  once  more,  until  all  the  advan- 
tage of  decision  is  with  oxu:  enemies?    That 


decision  must  be  faced  now.  without  another 
moment's  delay.  We  need  truth;  we  need 
courage;  we  need  determination. 

With  great  decisions  come  great  visions. 
Whatever  the  future  may  hold  for  us  we  can 
never  lose  the  vision  of  these  United  States 
united — as  our  fathers  before  us  have  scei 
it,  as  most  of  us  here  have  been  permitted 
to  see  it.  Our  country  is  not  Just  a  name,  it 
is  a  living  force;  our  country  is  not  a  senti- 
ment, it  is  a  vital  engine  of  righteousness. 
We  have  seen;  we  have  learned;  we  know. 

For  great  decisions,  greater  visions,  greater 
opportunity — for  these  we  thank  the  God  of 
our  fathers.  Let  us  say  with  Rupert  Brooke 
as  he  went  gallantly  to  his  death  at  Galllpoli. 
"Thank  God  he  has  matched  us  with  this 
day!" 


A  Convenient  Cloak 
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or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  July  10. 1941 


Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  national  defense  is  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  all  of  us.  Its  magnitude 
and  importance  and  the  disastrous  delay 
in  directing  attention  to  it  should  make 
it  the  first  objective  of  the  administra- 
tion which  is  responsible  for  its  execu- 
tion. Every  ounce  of  our  strength  as 
developed  by  freemen  working  under  a 
free  economy  should  be  made  available 
for  the  assurance  of  a  sense  of  national 
security.  Social  philosophies  and  polit- 
ical experimentation  can  await  a  quieter 
and  more  settled  season  for  their  ad- 
vancement. First  things  should  be  put 
first.  The  attempt,  therefore,  to  foist 
upon  the  American  people  a  program  for 
the  socialization  of  our  domestic  econ- 
omy by  the  insistent  demand  that  radical 
propocals  are  necessary  for  defense  pur- 
poses is  disheartening  and  demoralizing. 

For  some  years  such  efforts  were  made 
by  those  who  claimed  that  our  domestic 
diflScuIHes  could  only  be  overcome  by  a 
departure  from  established  landmarks 
and  by  the  substitution  of  some  form  of 
Marxist  philosophy.  Most  of  these  dis- 
ciples of  a  new  order  are  still  entrenched 
in  positions  of  power  in  Washington.  To 
them  the  defense  program  offers  a  con- 
venient vehicle  for  furthering  their  so- 
cialistic ambitions.  As  a  result  of  these 
efforts,  confusions  and  conflicts,  instead 
of  singleness  of  purpose,  have  become  in- 
creasingly apparent  in  Washington  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  sense  of  direction 
which  is  so  sorely  needed  today  is  woe- 
fully lacking. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that 
these  confusions  and  conflicts  are  not  at 
all  distasteful  to  that  group  of  advisers 
which  has  insisted  for  a  long  time  that 
private  enterprise  is  an  enemy  that  must 
be  punished  rather  than  a  friend  that 
should  be  encouraged.  If  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  sabotage  could  be  effected  by  a 
continued  program  of  cross-purposes,  the 
resulting  frustration  could  easily  be 
seized  upon  as  the  necessary  excuse  for 
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the  exerdse  of  more  drastic  and  Inchisive 
powers  by  the  Federal  Government. 

What  might  not  have  been  possible, 
therefore,  by  direction  could  be  accom- 
plished by  indirection  under  the  very 
convenient  plea  of  necessity.  Thus  there 
would  be  leveled  at  our  processes  of  self- 
government  the  false  indictment  of  fail- 
ure in  the  hour  of  grave  emergency,  with 
the  attendant  specious  plea  that  revolu- 
tionary readjustments  were  required  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  defense 
program. 

The  economic  planners,  the  state  own- 
ership advocates,  the  coUectionist  collab- 
orators have  not  been  dismissed  by  the 
President.  Instead  they  have  been  per- 
mitted to  assume  the  presently  more  ac- 
ceptable and  covering  cloak  of  national 
defense.  Thns  the  dynamic  energy  and 
productive  capacity  of  America  continue 
to  be  subjected  to  the  insidious  attack  of 
a  band  of  buccaneers  which  has  boasted 
of  its  purpose  to  remake  America  accord- 
ing to  a  socialistic  patteriL 


Taxes  Paid  by  American  Indnstry  m  1940 
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ARTICLE  PROM  THE  JULY  1941  ISSUE  OF 
IN'VESTOR  AMERICA 


Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
article  from  Investor  America  dealing 
with  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  Ameri- 
can industry  in  1940.  I  believe  this  arti- 
cle will  be  of  interest  to  the  House  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  tax  bill.  It  shows 
that  165  representative  business  concerns 
paid  56  percent  of  their  net  earnings  In 
1940  in  taxes,  which  is  equivalent  to  $3.92 
for  each  share  of  common  stock,  $451  for 
each  owner  of  conmion  stock,  and  $735 
for  every  employee  on  the  pay  rolls  of 
these  companies. 

It  must  be  rememliered,  of  course,  that 
corporation  earnings  are  also  subject  to 
tax  when  distributed  to  their  stockholders 
in  the  form  of  dividends.  These  dividends 
are  subject  to  bath  the  normal  individual 
income  tax  and  the  surtax. 

Under  the  proposed  tax  bill,  much  heav- 
ier taxes  will  be  imposed,  both  on  cor- 
porate and  individUiU  incomes. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

(Prom  Investor  America  for  July   19411 
Taxbs  Fob  1940  Took  Nbarlt  66  Percent  or 

Net  EAKMUfGS  (Betcwe  Taxes)  or  Ambbican 

IMDUSTKT — StJKVKT     Or     165    EEFRBBENTATIVE 

cobpoeations  bt  auebican  federation  ot 
Investors  Reveals  That  Burden  of  Taxa- 
tion IS  INCBEASING  DESPITE  HiCH  RATE  Or 
iMDUVnUAL   ACTlVlTf 

(By  Charles  A.  Segner) 
ThBt  the  fears  of  Investors  regarding  the 
ever-Increasing    tax    burden    imposed    upon 
American  Industry  are  weU  foimded  is  Indl- 


Cftted  by  the  results  of  en  exhaustive  survey 
of  166  representative  corporations  Just  com- 
pleted by  the  American  Federation  of  Inves- 
tors. 

Despite  the  Impetus  given  to  industrial  ac- 
tivity in  1940  by  the  spending  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  In  the  national-defense 
effort,  and  the  appropriation  of  additional  bil- 
lions to  be  spent  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the 
percentage  of  total  taxes  to  net  ramlngw  con- 
tinued to  riM. 

Under  the  severe  terms  of  the  two  revenue 
acts  passed  by  Congress  last  year,  the  large 
slice  ihat  taxes  have  been  taking  out  of  in- 
dustry's income  dollar  grew  in  size.  Whereas 
taxes  for  1939  of  these  same  165  companies 
amounted  to  S3>4  percent  of  net  income  (be- 
fore taxes),  the  new  tabulation  shows  that 
taxes  for  1040  amounted  to  nearly  56  percent 
of  net  income. 

These  165  corpora  tions  represent  a  fair 
cro3s-section  of  American  Industry.  Their 
combined  assets  approximate  $45,000,000,000, 
and  their  capitalization  116,811,000,000.  To- 
tal profits  last  year,  after  taxes,  amounted  to 
♦2.023.000.000.  Net  earnings,  before  taxes, 
were  »4,588.000XX)0,  but  taxes  of  all  kinds  for 
the  year  took  nu}re  than  half  of  su<^  earn- 
ings. The  total  taxes  amounted  to  $3,566,- 
000,000. 

The  capitalisation  of  these  165  companies 
is  represented  by  699, 000 ,000  shares  of  com- 
mon and  preferred  stock,  which  are  owned 
by  6300,000  shareholdov.  The  total  oonmion 
stock  outstaxMUng  represents  654.000.000 
Bhsres.  owned  by  more  than  5.66&xno  stock- 
holders. The  average  number  al  common 
shares  held  by  each  stockholder  is  115. 

Taxes  of  all  kinds  for  1940— Federal,  State, 
and  load — of  these  165  representative  Amer- 
ican corporations  exceeded  $2,565,000,000. 
equivalent  to  $3.92  for  each  share  of  common 
stoA  outstanding  and  $451  far  every  owner 
of  common  stock.  Tax  collectors  took  from 
these  165  companies  for  the  1940  fiscal  period 
87  cents  more  per  common  share  of  stock  than 
for  1939.  and  $97  more  per  common-stock 
holder. 

The  IMO  taxes  amounted  to  $735  for  every 
employee  on  the  pay  rolls  of  these  companies, 
compared  to  $612  for  1839.  an  increase  in 
Uxes  equivalent  to  $123  per  worker. 

Whereas  the  total  taxes  of  these  companies 
for  1940  showed  an  increase  over  1939  of 
five  hundred  and  eighty-five  and  one-half 
million  dollars,  or  29.6  percent,  the  total 
net  earnings  (after  taxes)  of  all  the  165 
companies  showed  an  Increase  of  only  three 
hundred  and  one  and  one-half  million  dol- 
lars, or  17.5  percent.  In  1940  the  aggregate 
net  earnings  were  $2,028,000,000,  compaured 
with  $1,721,000,000  In  1939. 

Stockholders  received  in  dividends  In  1940 
a  total  of  $1547,000,000.  compared  with  $1,- 
077.000.000  in  1939,  an  Increase  of  $170,000,- 
000.  Total  dividends  paid  in  1940  amounted 
to  but  $1.91  per  share  of  common  stock  com- 
pared with  the  $3.92  per  common  share  taken 
by  taxes.  In  other  words,  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  stockholders  for  the  use  of  their 
invested  savings  was  lees  than  one-half  the 
amount  paid  In  taxes. 

The  average  number  of  employees  of  all 
these  companies  In  1940  totaled  8.490,000, 
compared  with  3,237,000  In  1939.  Based  on 
the  average  number  employed  for  each  of 
these  years,  the  Increase  of  253.000  does  not 
properly  reflect  the  real  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  workers  at  the  end  of  1940,  Inasmuch 
as  pay  rolls  vrere  growing  rapidly  In  the 
closing  months  of  last  year  due  to  the  pres- 
sure for  industrial  production  In  connection 
with  national -defense  preparedness  efforts 
and  the  greatly  augmented  armament  orders 
placed  In  the  United  States  by  Great  Britain. 

Since  the  first  d  this  year  the  vast  pro- 
gram of  plant  expansion  In  American  indus- 
try has  provided  employment  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  additional  workers,  and  the 
liberal  wage  Increases  granted  throughout 
Industry  have  added  greatly  to  the  total  pay 
rolls.     Contrary   to  the  popular   belief,  the 


present  high  rate  of  Industrial  activity  doca 
not  mean  record  profits  for  industrial  cor- 
porations generally.  The  Increased  cost  of 
labor  and  materials,  combined  with  a  Oor- 
emment  policy  of  price  fixing  and  the  moat 
severe  Federal  taxes  in  htototy,  act  as  an 
effective  dieck  against  excessive  profits.  In 
fact,  the  concern  of  Investors  is  whether 
even  reasonable  profits  may  be  expected  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

The  weeks  and  months  Immediately  ahead 
are  certain  to  witness  a  further  transition 
from  "normal  business"  to  ••prodtjctlon  tor 
defense"— or  for  war — and  many  nondefense 
Industrlss  will  find  It  Increasingly  difficult 
to  continue  operation  on  a  normal  scale, 
due  partly  to  Federal  rationing  of  materials 
urgently  required  for  armament  production. 

The  repercussion  of  the  new  World  War 
upon  the  pocketbooks  of  all  Americans  wlU 
be  more  keenly  felt  when  the  effects  of  the 
new  Federal  Revenue  Act.  now  under  con- 
sideration In  Congress,  are  fully  realised. 
Individuals  subject  to  Federal  income  tax 
imder  present  laws  will  be  required  to  pay 
two  or  three  times  the  anoounts  paid  this 
year,  and  it  may  be  that  Congress,  contrary 
to  present  Indications,  before  it  enacts  the 
1941  tax  legislation  wUl  reduce  the  personal 
exemptions  to  take  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  citizens  in  the  lower-income 
brackets  who  have  never  been  required  to 
pay  Federal  income  taxes.  More  than 
$1.000.000,0(X)  in  new  taxes  is  expected  from 
increases  In  individual  Income  provisions. 
Another  bUllon  dollars  of  additional  revenue 
will  be  extracted  from  the  people  ct  the 
United  States  through  new  and  Increased 
excise  and  sales  taxes  on  consumer  goods. 
These  are  the  so-called  nulsaooe  taxes  and 
scores  of  other  hidden  taxes  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  "painless"  because  the  i}eople 
seldom  realise  that  they  are  paying  them. 

But  It  is  already  apparent  that,  notwith- 
standing the  present  onerotts  taxes  on  cor- 
porations, the  burden  upon  industry  is  to  be 
greatly  increased.  The  revenue  bill  agreed 
upon  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittse,  which  fomu  the  basis  for  tax  legis- 
lation to  be  passed  by  Congress  late  this 
summer,  broadens  the  excess-profits  tax  base 
established  in  the  Second  Revenue  Act  of 
1940  and  provides  other  revisions  that  are 
expected  to  inuease  Federal  revenue  received 
from  corporations  by  approximately  one  and 
one- half  billion  doUars  annually. 

Following  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee,  Instead  c( 
the  more  severe  plan  submitted  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee retained  the  earnings  alternative  to 
the  inev8ted-<:apital  method  of  determining 
the  excesE-prcfits-tax  exemption  of  corpora- 
tions. However,  it  tightened  up  drastically 
on  deductlone  allowed  and  reduced  the  in- 
vested capital  credit  from  its  present  level  of 
8  percent  to  7  percent  on  capital  In  excess 
of  $5,000,000. 

By  requiring  that  companies  compute  their 
excess  profits  before,  not  after,  dedvictions  lor 
Federal  corporation  income  taxes,  the  pro- 
posed blU  operates  to  push  a  higher  portkoa 
of  excess  profits  Into  the  higher -rate  brackets. 
These  excess-prcflts-tax  rates  are  sharply 
Increased,  the  present  minimum  rate  of  25 
percent  on  the  first  $20,000  of  excess  profits 
being  lifted  to  85  percent,  and  so  on  upward, 
the  present  maximum  rate  of  50  percent  on 
excess  profits  above  $600,000  being  raised  to 
60  percent.  New  corporate  sxutaxes  also  are 
included  In  the  bill. 

Originally  Intended  to  Increase  present 
Federal  revenue  by  3',i  billion  dollars  to  a 
total  of  12  Vi  bUlions,  there  is  the  potslbUlty 
that  before  the  new  revenue  law  is  enacted. 
Congress  may  be  faced  with  a  situation  sug- 
gesting the  inadequacy  of  the  total  revenue 
to  be  expected  from  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration. The  Treasxiry's  plan  of  financing 
the  defense  emergency  provides  for  two-thirds 
of  the  spending  to  be  raised  thxough  taxation 
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and  onc-thlrd  by  borrowing.  Since  the  13  V^- 
bUUon-dollar  total  for  taxes  was  proposed,  the 
Government's  cpendlng  program  has  expanded 
at  an  alarming  rate  and  It  Is  now  apparent 
that.  ttnl«M  a  great  deal  more  can  be  e]q>ected 
ftom  taxes,  the  proportion  regarded  by  the 
Iteasury  as  necessary  to  reasonably  safe 
wi.^«tw»ing  of  national  defense  cannot  be  main- 
tained. Borrowing  far  beyond  the  one-third 
ratio  will  be  inevitable,  and  the  Federal  debt, 
now  approximately  49  billion  dollars,  will 
quickly  pass  the  statutory  maximum  of  65 
bflHon*  fixed  by  Congress  earlier  this  year. 
There  have  been  predictions  that  the  Federal 
debt  may  reach  or  exceed  100  billion  doUars. 
Where  this  debt  wiU  go  If  the  United  States 
becomes  involved  in  a  long  war  Is  impossible 
to  predict. 

One  course  should  be  clear  to  Congress  and 
to  the  administration  in  Washington: 
Wasteful  spending  on  unnecessary  nondefense 
projects  should  be  stopped  immediately. 
One.  two,  three — no  one  knows  how  many — 
billions  of  dolUrs  could  be  saved  each  year 
If  Congress  and  the  administration  were  to 
waive  political  considerations  and  apply  the 
economy  ax  to  needless  and  extravagant  ex- 
penditures. Whatever  sacrif  ces  are  necessary 
wlU  be  willingly  made  by  the  American  peo- 
plt  in  the  Interest  of  national  defense,  but 
In  this  grave  financial  crisis  the  people  are 
justified  in  demanding  and  expecting  of 
tfittf  Oovemment  ■  policy  of  strict  economy. 
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lb.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  rather  stormy,  but  I  hope 
helpful,  hearings  have  been  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  as  Members  of 
the  House  get  demands  for  relief  from 
the  49-cent  per  bushel  penalty  on  excess 
quota  retroactively  imposed  on  wheat- 
growers  not  in  the  triple  A. 

The  protests  arise  on  the  point  to 
which  I  directed  attention  when  the 
matter  was  before  the  House,  April  29. 
During  that  debate  I  said: 

This  blU  affects  a  stt\»tlon  that  has  al- 
ready been  created.  It  Is  retroactive.  The 
farmer  who  has  planted  his  wheat  planted 
It  on  the  sui^XMltion  that  if  he  was  not  a 
ooopcrator.  he  would  be  subject  to  a  pen- 
alty of  only  15  cents  on  the  wheat  that  he 
might  market  in  excess  of  his  normal  pro- 
ducttcn  Quota — 

If  marketing  quotas  should  be  voted.  I 
also  pointed  out  that  the  1938  act  per- 
mitted the  farmer  to  consume  his  ex- 
cess wheat  on  the  farm  but  that  a  sen- 
tence in  the  committee  report  said  the 
new  bill — 

puts  the  marketing  penalty  on  the  excess 
of  wheat  regardless  of  whether  It  is  ac- 
tually marketed. 

Others  Joined  In  the  protest  and  we 
drew  up  an  amendment  which  was  of- 
fered by  Congressman  O'Connor,  of 
Montana,  to  exempt  the  1941  crop  from 
the  Increased  penalty.    It  was  defeated. 


however,  on  the  argument  that  the  man-; 
datory  loan  feature  of  the  bill  would  in- 
crease wheat  prices  by  20  cents  so  that 
the  penalty  on  the  excess  quota  would  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  better  price  on 
the  marketing  quota,  presumably  the 
larger  part  of  the  producer's  crop- 
Today,  however,  although  wheat  prices 
have  advanced  since  the  loan  was  voted, 
hardships  created  by  the  increased  pen- 
alty have  raised  a  storm  of  protest  from 
Ohio  to  Oklahoma.  Farmers  are  say- 
ing, as  I  predicted  they  would,  that  they 
took  their  choice  when  they  planted 
and  that  increase  of  the  penalty  from 
15  to  49  cents  afterward  was  unfair, 
that  war  and  weather  have  something 
to  do  with  present  prices.  In  Ohio 
a  case  is  being  started  to  test  the  con- 
stitutionality of  "changing  the  rules 
after  the  game  has  started."  Many  let- 
ters point  out,  as  I  said  in  the  House, 
AprU  29— 

A  great  many  farmers'  quotas  have  been 
reduced  to  the  point  where  they  could  not 
sign  up  •  •  •  and  support  their  fam- 
ilies and  pay  their  interest  to  the  Federal 
land  bank  *  *  *  or  pay  rent  and  other 
expenses. 

In  my  office  we  are  getting  many  let- 
ters on  the  subject.  Those  that  present 
some  new  or  specific  problem  we  are 
taking  up  with  the  administrative  offi- 
cials in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  point  out  that  a  noncooperator 
can — 

First.  Place  his  wheat  in  storage  until 
a  year  comes  without  quotas  or  until  he 
can  work  it  into  his  marketing  quota  of 
normal  production  for  his  quota  acres. 

Second.  Store  on  his  own  farm.  The 
farmer  may  then  borrow  60  percent  of 
the  85-percent  loan  on  this  stored  ex- 
cess quota. 

Third.  Turn  it  over  to  the  county  com- 
mittee for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
which,  in  effect,  means  selling  it  for  49 
cents. 

These,  however,  do  not  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  the  farmer  whose  crop  was  hurt 
by  drought,  hail,  freezing,  or  what-not. 
so  that  his  actual  total  production  hard- 
ly exceeds  his  excess  quota,  nor  do  they 
meet  the  basic  injustice  to  the  man  who 
measured  benefits  of  "signing  up" 
against  the  chance  of  quotas  and  a  15- 
cent  penalty  and  deliberately  made  his 
choice 

During  the  hearings  this  week  four 
suggestions  have  been  made: 

First.  To  waive  the  l)ond  requirement 
on  farm  storage.  This  was  agreed  to  by 
A.  A.  A.  officials  today. 

Second.  To  figure  the  penalty  on  har- 
vested, acres  rather  than  seeded  acres. 

This  suggestion  has  been  made  to  re- 
move the  hardship  on  the  man  who  over- 
planied  but  will  not  actually  harvest 
more  than  his  "penalty"  quota,  forcing 
him  to  pay  49  cents  on  all,  or  nearly  all, 
of  his  production. 

Third.  To  permit  the  farmer  to  feed 
his  excess  wheat  on  the  farm. 

This  suggestion  has  considerable  sup- 
port. I  have  added  the  suggestion  that 
the  farmer  be  permitted  to  use  the  excess 
wheat  for  seed  as  well  as  feed. 

Fourth.  To  reduce  the  penalty  on  the 
1941  crop  from  the  49  to  15  cents  as  it 
stood  at  planting  time. 


This  is  being  opposed  on  the  ground 
that  the  majority  of  the  wheat  growers 
are  signed  up  and  get  the  benefit  of  the 
85 -percent  loan  and  that  the  will  of  the 
majority  should  prevail. 

On  that  point  I  have  taken  sharp  issue. 
When  that  point  came  up  in  the  House, 
April  29,  I  said: 

One  of  the  greatest  concerns  of  government 
is  to  protect  the  weak  or  the  minority.  The 
strong  always  have  wajrs  of  protecting  them- 
selves. 

On  the  same  Issue  in  the  committee 
hearing  today  I  read  these  sentences 
from  a  Fourth  of  July  address  by  Senator 
Bkuxy.  of  North  Carolina: 

There  is  such  a  thing  amongst  men  as  that 
which  is  called  Americanism.  Politically  It 
\s  a  government  by  representative  democracy, 
restrained  by  a  Constitution  ttiat  defines  the 
limits  of  the  power  of  those  who  govern;  that 
erects  as  against  the  Oovemment  itself  a 
bUl  of  inalienable  rights  in  behalf  of  each 
individual.  It  proposes  a  justice  that  goes 
far  beyond  the  courts,  an  economic  and  social 
justice  for  each  and  all,  the  weakest  no  less 
than  the  strongest. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  80  percent  of 
the  wheat  growers  would  vote  for  mar- 
keting quotas  since  they  were  ir  com- 
pliance and  would  be  eligible  for  manda- 
tory loans  as  85  percent  of  parity,  a  fig- 
ure equal  to  the  then  market  price  of 
wheat.  Farmers  should  get  full  parity, 
which  means  the  price  of  just  ratio  and 
fair  relationship  between  farm  prices  and 
industrial  prices.  That,  however,  does 
not  excuse  the  Congress  for  acting  un- 
fairly to  the  minority  or  permitting  an 
injustice  to  be  done  them.  They  could 
not  protect  themselves.  The  Congress 
has  created  a  situation  which  it  should 
correct  immediately. 


The  Congressional  Front 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  July  10. 1941 


SHOTINC  COVXRNMSNT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1939, 
Congress  enacted  a  measure  known  as 
the  Reorganization  Act  which  conferred 
upon  the  President  certain  powers  to  re- 
organize and  consolidate  the  various 
agencies  in  the  executive  branch.  In  pur- 
suance of  that  authority,  the  President 
issued  five  reorganization  plans.  A  re- 
cent estimate  of  the  effect  of  these  plans 
indicates  that  about  115  different  agen- 
cies of  Government  have  in  one  way  or 
another  been  affected.  Some  have  been 
abolished  altogether.  Others  have  been 
transferred  from  one  department  to  an- 
other. Some  have  been  abolished  and 
their  functions  transferred  to  other  agen- 
cies. Some  have  been  tenderized  and 
renamed,  and  still  others  have  been  ex- 
panded. Two  of  the  most  provocative 
changes  were  the  transfer  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  from 
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the  Department  of  Labo^  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  transfer  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  It  takes  a  con- 
sidsrable  time  for  those  dealing  with  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  readjust  themselves 
to  so  many  changes. 

FABM  PASITT 

For  many  years  a  sxibstantlal  portion  of 
the  membership  in  Congress  was  luke- 
warm on  the  subject  of  parity  prices  and 
parity  income  for  farmers  because  parity 
as  recognized  by  the  Farm  Act  of  1938 
applied  only  to  the  5  basic  commodities 
of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  and  tobacco. 
These  commodities  were  selected  because 
we  have  always  produced  and  exported 
the  surplus  and  the  price  of  these  com- 
modities was  most  Quickly  affected  by 
lower  world  prices  or  by  a  curtailment  of 
the  world  market  as  a  result  of  war  or  the 
export  restrictions  in  otlier  countries. 
Growers  of  citrus  fruits,  fiax,  hops,  soy- 
beans, and  many  other  commodities  as 
well  as  producers  of  milk,  cheese,  and 
dairy  products  were,  therefore,  not  par- 
ticularly enthusiastic  about  parity  unless 
their  products  were  included.  For  some 
time  congressional  committees  have  had 
under  consideration  some  modification  of 
the  basic  Farm  Act  of  1938  to  make  it 
more  inclusive  and  bring  other  crops  and 
products  into  the  parity  picture.  It  re- 
mained, however,  for  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  to  bring  in 
a  bill  relating  to  commodity  loans  on 
farm  commodities  which  contains  a  pro- 
vision reading  as  follows:  "It  is  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  ether  purchase,  loan, 
or  other  operations  of  the  Department, 
taking  into  account  the  funds  available 
for  such  purposes  for  all  commodities  and 
the  ability  of  producers  to  bring  supplies 
into  line  with  demand,  shall  be  carried 
out  so  as  to  bring  the  price  and  income 
of  the  producers  of  such  commodities  to 
a  fair  parity  relationship  with  other 
commodities."  This  may  appear  as  a  lot 
of  involved  language  to  the  average  per- 
son but  it  does  in  fact  constitute  the 
recital  of  a  legislative  policy  that  may  re- 
sult in  parity  for  all  commodities 
whether  basic  or  not.  It  seems  amazing, 
indeed,  that  a  policy  so  drawn  should  be 
announced  by  Congress  in  the  last  7 
lines  of  a  measure  which  dealt  entirely 
with  this  subject  matter. 

3237 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  that  between  October  16,  1940, 
and  July  1,  1941,  832,000  young  men  will 
have  attained  the  age  of  21.  That  means 
that  they  have  moved  across  that  invisible 
line  which  separates  20  from  21  and  makes 
them  eligible  for  milatary  training  under 
the  Selective  Service  Act.  From  October 
16  to  July  1  is  257  days.  In  that  period 
there  will  have  been  832,000  birthdays,  or 
an  average  of  3,237  birthda37S  every  day. 

THX    NEVV    OATH 

Congress  takes  its  own  medicine.  In 
order  to  assist  in  rooting  communism  and 
subversion  out  of  government,  it  has  in- 
serted in  all  of  the  departmental  appro- 
priation bills  a  provision  to  the  effect  that 
no  part  of  the  funds  can  be  used  to  pay 
the  salary  of  any  person  who  advocates 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force 
and  violence.    That  same  provision  was 


written  Into  the  appropriation  bill  which 
provides  the  funds  for  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government.  Therefore 
every  Member  of  Congress,  before  he  can 
receive  his  salary,  must  take  an  oath 
which  reads: 

I  solemnly  swear  that  I  do  not  advocate 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  and  violence;  that  I 
am  not  a  member  of  any  organization  that 
advocates  the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  by  force  or  violence;  and 
that  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 


The  Tribnae  and  the  Azores 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  McKEOUGH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  July  10. 1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   CmCAOO   DAILY 
TIMES 


Mr.  McKEOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  Times  of  July  7,  1941: 

(From  the  Chicago  Dally  Times  of  July  7, 
1941] 

THX  TBIBUNX  AND  TBX  AZORKg 

Comes  July  after  the  fourth  and  Chlcago- 
ans  look  for  hotter  weather.  We're  used  to 
it — expect  it.  We  don't  like  it  particularly, 
but  it's  part  of  living  here — there's  the  good 
lake — we  can  take  it. 

Along  with  the  expectancies  of  weather, 
part  of  liffi  here  Is  the  Invariable  disagree- 
ment of  the  Chlci.go  Tribune  with  each  per- 
sonality, phase,  and  policy  of  the  national 
administration  The  vagaries  of  this  invarl- 
ance  are  even  less  predictable  than  the  whims 
of  weathei.  Mr  Roosevelt,  as  President  in 
unpredictable  times  and  as  head  of  an  un- 
predictable famUy,  puts  the  Tribune  into 
such  a  mood  of  estrangement  that  it  even 
disagrees  editorially  with  the  opinion  of  its 
own  editor  and  publisher,  Colonel  McCor- 
mick,  that  we  should  take  the  Azores  as  a 
defense  contingency. 

After  Colonel  McCormlck  had  testified  on 
February  6  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  the  lease-lend  biU,  the 
Tribune  published  a  story  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  taken  verbatim: 

"Senator  Peppeh.  To  whom  do  the  Azores 
belong? 

"Colonel  McCoaiacK.  To  Portugal. 

"Senator  PsppEa.  Suppose  Hitler  should 
capture  and  occupy  Portugal  and  set  up  a 
puppet  government  in  Portugal,  what  would 
you  recommend  this  country  to  do  about  the 
Azores? 

"Colonel  McCoEMicK.  I  would  get  there 
first. 

"Senator  Pkppek.  You  think  that  would  be 
a  policy  calculated  to  keep  the  peace  of  the 
United  States? 

"Colonel  McCoRMiCK.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

"Senator  Pepper.  Wouldn't  Hitler  do  any- 
thing to  resist? 

"Colonel  McCoRMicK.  I  th  nk  England  will 
make  an  arrangement  with  us  to  occupy  the 
Azores.  You  understand  that  England  has 
the  right. 


"Senator  Pspm.  If  mtler  coqquered  both 
England  and  Portugal  and  decided  thcr« 
should  be  a  Hitler  base  at  the  Azores,  what 
would  you  do? 

"Colonel  McCoauicK.  Get  there  first.  Just 
as  General  Jackson  did  in  Florida.  I  would 
go  right  in  and  take  them.  That  Is  how  we 
got  Florida. 

"Senator  Pefpce.  Suppose  Hitler  declared 
war  on  us  for  occupying  the  Azores? 

"Colonel  McCoBMicK.  Then  we  should  hava 
to  fight.  These  Germans  are  not  so  tough. 
I  have  been  up  against  them  and  there  is  no 
use  being  scared  of  them." 

Colonel  McCormick  said  that  If  It  could 
be  assumed  that  the  British,  French.  Italian, 
and  German  Navies  were  combined  and  in 
control  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  the  United 
States  probably  would  have  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive. If  our  fleet  were  able  to  get  to  the 
Azores  first  and  occupy  them,  he  added,  it 
could  defend  them  against  the  combmed 
naval  strength  of  the  navies  mentioned. 

"I  would  like  to  get  to  the  Azores  right 
away."  tw.  told  Prppxa.  "The  British  would 
be  glad  to  have  us." 

"Senator  Psppot.  The  British  do  not  own 
the  Azores,  do  they? 

"Colonel  McCosMicK.  They  have  a  right  to 
occupy  them.  They  did  23  years  ago.  We 
besed  our  Navy  on  the  Azores  In  the  war  of 
1917-18." 

"Senator  Clark  concluded  the  questioning 
of  Colonel  McCormlck.  "When  you  were 
being  questioned  by  Senator  Pxptbr,'  he  said, 
'there  was  some  discussion  about  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Azores.  You  did  not  mean,  or  did 
you  mean  to  leave  the  Impression  that  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  was  dependent 
or  contingent  upon  our  occtv>ation  of  tha 
Azores?' 

"  'No.'  was  the  answer.  It  would  be  im- 
proved; that  Is  an.'" 

We  gathered  from  this  testimony  5  months 
ago  that  Colonel  McCormlck  stiggested  get- 
ting to  the  Aisores  right  away  becavise  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  would  t>e  Im- 
proved thereby.  It  seems  we  were  mistaken. 
Last  Thursday  In  an  editorial  entitled  "Hem- 
isphere Defense"  the  Tribune  said : 

"The  suggestion  that  we  occupy  the  Azores 
or  Cape  Verde  Islands  as  a  defense  measure 
is  not  made  in  good  faith.  We  occupied  the 
Azores  23  years  ago  as  a  part  of  our  inva- 
sion of  Europe  and  we  abandoned  them  when 
we  returned  home. 

"We  will  need  the  Azores  only  if  we  hav« 
aggressive  intentions  to  invade  the  Old  World. 
Then  we  would  need  the  Azores  and  possibly 
the  Cape  Verdo  Islands.  But  If  self-defense 
is  our  motive,  an  occupation  of  these  pos- 
sessions of  Portugal  would  be  an  interna- 
tional wrong  and  an  aggression  such  as  the 
German  occupation  of  Holland  and  Bel« 
glum.     •     •     •" 

And  so  here  we  are  again  In  July  weather, 
and  what's  the. prediction  for  tomorrow? 


DUdpUne  m  the  Army 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or  KZNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTAITVEB 


Thursday.  July  10, 1941 


TELKORAM  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OKD,  I  include  the  following  telegram 
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received  by  me  from  the  Reverend  O.  W. 
Robinson,  of  Newport,  Ky.: 

Nswporr.  Kt^  July  10,  1941. 
Oongreranan  Brzmt  Sptncs: 

As  •  member  of  draft  board  from  Campbell 
County  I  protest  the  senile  action  of  Oen- 
•ral  Lear  in  hla  imcalled-for  action  regard- 
ing the  discipline  of  troops.  I  feel  that  otir 
yoimg  American  men  called  to  the  colors 
deaerre  leaders  who  are  really  qualified  to 
lead  men.  Does  he  not  deserve  to  be  disci- 
plined (or  his  childishness? 

BeV.  O.  W.  ROBINSOM. 


Aaaaal  Coauseneeneiit  of  Boston  Uni- 
▼ersily,  Bottoa,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  J.  BATES 

or  KASSACBTTSXTTS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  July  10, 1941 


Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  country  is  today  passing 
through  a  grave  period,  and  times  like 
the  present  demand  the  services  of  men 
with  high  achievements,  leadership,  clear 
minds,  and  courage  in  order  that  we  may 
better  absorb  the  shocks  by  the  dictators 
and  tyrants  against  our  American  way  of 
life  and  keep  the  torch  of  democracy  and 
liberty  aflame  with  unceasing  brightness. 

Men  of  this  type  deserve  the  honors 
that  the  Nation  wishes  to  bestow  upon 
them,  and  I  wish  to  congratulate  our  very 
able  and  distinguished  colleague  from 
Missouri,  the  Honorable  Dewey  Short, 
and  upon  whom  Boston  University  has 
conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  I  am 
sure,  rejoices  In  this  tribute.  For  many 
years  the  House  has  benefited  from  his 
clear  Insight  Into  economic  and  political 
problems,  his  devotion  to  his  duties,  and 
desire  to  be  helpful  to  all.  Dcwky 
Bhort's  remarkable  ability  as  a  speaker 
has  made  him  extremely  effective  in  pre- 
senting his  ideas  backed  by  a  steadfast- 
ness of  purpose  to  uphold  the  very  highest 
Ideals  in  our  American  way  of  life. 

On  June  7,  1941,  Congressman  Shoht 
delivered  an  address  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  filled  with  elevated  thoughts  and 
eloquent  language,  and  characteristic  of 
our  colleague.  It  is  inspiring  to  us  all  in 
these  troublous  times,  and  I  can  readily 
appreciate  the  impression  it  must  have 
made  upon  his  audience.  I  know  my 
colleagues  Join  with  me  in  congratulating 
him  not  oply  upon  the  honor  bestowed 
upon  him.  but  also  upon  this  address, 
which  speaks  for  itself  more  convincingly 
than  I  could  in  any  words  describe  it. 

After  Congressman  Short  finished  his 
discourse  before  a  large  group  of  fine 
young  men  and  women  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity, he  was  presented  by  President  Dan- 
iel L.  Marsh,  who  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

CITATION  BT  DB.  MAISa 

Dswrr  8ho«t.  Member  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatlves  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gTMs  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  graduate  of 


Boston  University,  a  Christian  scholar  who 
has  consecrated  superb  eloquence,  the  elo- 
quence of  sincerity,  to  the  Intelligent  and 
patriotic  service  of  his  country — ^Doctor  of 
Laws. 

Under  leave  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  Congressman  Short  before 
the  graduates  of  Boston  University  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  June  7, 1941: 

OVJL    AMERICAN    WAT    OF    LIFE 

(Address  of  Hon.  Dewit  Shobt,  of  Missouri) 

President  Marsh,  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  and  of  the  faculty,  and  fellow  alumni 
of  Boston  University,  it  is  both  a  distinct 
honor  and  an  Immense  pleastire  for  me  to 
return  with  thousands  of  my  fellow  alumni 
to  attend  tha  sixty-eighth  commencement 
exercises  of  oxir  alma  mater.  It  is  now  nearly 
a  score  of  years  ago  that  I  graduated  from 
the  oldest  col'ege  In  this  great  university. 

When  I  w&d  a  little  boy  I  read  with  curi- 
osity about  \he  seven  wonders  of  the  world, 
and  during  the  past  two  decades  it  has  been 
my  privilege  and  good  fortune  as  a  Missourlan 
who  ha-  to  be  shown  to  have  traveled  rather 
widely  and  to  have  seen  for  myself  some  of 
these  wonders  of  the  world.  The  longer  I 
live  the  more  widely  I  travel  and  the  more  I 
study  men  and  institutions  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  there  is  only  one  wonder  left 
In  the  world  today  and  that  is  the  United 
States  of  America. 

There  are  other  countries  larger  than  ours 
in  area,  that  cover  more  acres,  that  have 
richer  mineral  deposits,  and  more  diversified 
agricultural  products,  and  perhaps  that 
possess  vaster  natural  resources;  Just  as  there 
are  also  other  countries  that  are  larger  than 
ours  in  population,  outnumbering  us  three 
or  four  to  one.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  other  countries  are  larger  than  ours 
both  In  area  and  population,  within  the  brief 
span  of  a  century  and  one-half  the  United 
States  has  grown  to  be  the  greatest  Nation 
on  earth  and  our  people,  in  spite  of  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  through  which  they 
have  passed,  have  become  the  happiest  and 
freest  people  under  the  face  of  the  shining 
sun. 

Why  Is  It  then  that  we  are  supreme  among 
the  sovereign  nations  of  this  earth?  Our 
preeminence  is  due  not  to  accident  because 
neither  geography  nor  population  is  the  true 
criterion  by  which  to  Judge  the  greatness 
of  a  nation  or  Its  pecple. 

Among  many  fortunate  factors,  there  are 
at  least  three  great  forces  that  have  con- 
tributed to  our  supremacy.  First,  the  Chris- 
tian religion — the  founders  of  this  Republic 
and  the  men  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  were  God-fearing  men  who  ac- 
cepted the  tenets  of  our  Christian  faith. 
This  faith  looks  upon  the  soul  as  a  pearl  of 
great  price,  acknowledges  and  respects  the 
dignity  of  man,  and  stresses  the  eternal  value 
of  individual  redemption.  Men  must  be 
saved  one  at  a  time  before  they  can  be  saved 
as  a  whole.  The  faith  of  our  fathers  be- 
lieved not  only  In  the  good-neighbor  policy 
between  nations  but  also  between  Individuals 
and  groups  within  a  nation.  We  are  oxir 
brother's  Iceeper  and  should  do  unto  him  as 
we  would  have  him  do  unto  us.  Never  should 
we  demand  for  ourselves  that  which  we  are 
not  freely  willing  to  grant  unto  others.  This 
is  the  very  essence  of  democracy.  It  is  the 
backbone  of  liberty.  We  all  want  economic 
recovery  In  America  but  we  need  most  a  spir- 
itual revival.  Moral  regeneration  must  pre- 
cede the  return  of  a  normal,  sound,  and  last- 
ing prosperity. 

The  second  force  contributing  to  our  great- 
ness and  which  goes  hand  In  hand  with  our 
Christian  faith  Is  our  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment— a  constitutional  representative  re- 
public where  the  people  themselves  are  the 


supreme  sovereign,  a  government  which  de- 
rives all  Its  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  When  Washington  refused  a 
kingly  crown  the  divine  right  of  kings  was 
challenged  and  Instead  of  one-man  rule  the 
Father  of  our  Country  and  his  copatriots 
established  a  government  of,  by,  and  for  the 
people.  They  were  as  careful  and  anxious  to 
avoid  a  pure  democracy  as  they  were  to  avoid 
an  autocracy  because  they  fully  realized  that 
autocracy  ends  in  tyranny  and  democracy 
ends  In  anarchy.  In  order  to  keep  final  au- 
thority in  the  hands  of  the  people  through 
their  legally  chosen  representatives  the  powers 
of  government  were  divided  into  three  sepa- 
rate, distinct,  coordinate,  and  coequal 
branches — legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Congress,  the  President, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  are  In  Washington. 
D.  C,  but  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  Is  in  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
and  every  Uttle  hamlet  of  our  land.  The 
Government,  In  other  words,  is  in  the  people 
and  not  outside  them,  and  the  people  them- 
selves are  above  the  President,  the  Congress, 
the  Court,  or  all  three  combine^.  If  freedom 
is  to  be  kept  alive  and  our  liberties  preserved 
we  must  ever  keep  the  three  branches  of  our 
Government  Eeparate  and  distinct,  each  to 
act  as  a  check  and  balance  to  the  ether  two. 
and  we  must  never  suffer  the  usurpation  of 
the  powers  of  one  branch  of  the  Government 
by  either  of  the  other  branches.  Over-con- 
centration of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
is  dangerous  to  the  freedom  of  a  pecple  but 
over-concentration  of  political  power  in  the 
hands  of  one  man  or  any  single  group  of 
men  Is  fatal  to  their  freedom.  In  defending 
liberty  and  democracy  abroad  let  us  make 
sure  not  to  lose  it  at  home.  One  must  put 
his  own  house  in  order  before  he  is  able  to 
save  the  world. 

The  third  great  force  which  coincides  with 
and  supports  both  the  Christian  religion  and 
our  republican  form  of  government  In  mak- 
ing America  the  land  of  freedom  is  our 
underlying,  basic,  economic  philosophy  of 
individual  initiative  and  private  enterprise. 
This  philosophy  sets  no  limit  upon  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Individual  except  his 
own  talent,  genius,  and  untiring  industry 
so  long  as  he  does  not  trespass  upon  the 
rights  of  others.  Those  men  Imbued  with 
the  Christian  spirit  who  wrote  our  Consti- 
tution wanted  to  establish  a  government 
ruled  over  and  controlled  by  neither  a 
monopolistic  capitalism  nor  a  proletarian 
communism.  When  the  fathers  wrote  that 
"all  men  are  born  and  created  equal"  they 
did  not  mean  that  all  men  are  possessed  with 
equal  capacities  or  energies,  but  they  did  in- 
sist that  all  men  should  be  given  e^al  op- 
portunity to  develop  the  talents  and  to  exer- 
cise the  energies  with  which  God  had  en- 
dowed them.  These  three  forces,  then,  the 
Christian  rellg:on.  our  republican  form  of 
government,  and  our  basic  economic  philoso- 
phy of  free,  individual  enterprise  comprise 
our  American  way  of  life.  This  way  :  life  ia 
being  threatened  more  today — from  without 
and  within — than  ever  ^  fore. 

While  times  and  conditions  change,  truth 
never  changes  and  one  of  our  greatest  needs 
In  this  time  of  confusion  and  bewilderment 
Is  to  return  to  the  eternal  verities;  to  recog- 
nize, defend,  follow,  and  cultivate  once  more 
thsse  three  g.eat  forces  that  have  contrib- 
uted to  cur  greatness. 

In  a  republic  such  as  ours  where  the  demo- 
cratic procsssss  of  government  have  been  ex- 
ercised and  decisions  are  made  by  the  force 
of  public  opinion  we  must  always  exercise 
diligence  and  care  to  see  that  public  opin- 
ion is  fully  and  Impartially  Informed.  Indeed 
the  Father  of  ou.-  Country  warned  us  that 
"In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  govern- 
ment gives  force  to  public  opinion  it  is  es- 
sential that  public  opinion  should  be  enlight- 
ened." This  Important  role — perhaps  the 
most  important  role  in  a  democracy — is  played 
by  the  university,  especially  a  school  suci  as 
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Boston  University  where  the  faculty  and  the 
students,  unhampered  and  unfettered,  pursue 
with  an  open  mind  the  quest  of  truth.  One 
of  the  first  lessons  a  Member  of  Congress 
learns  is  that  there  are  so  many  desirable 
ends  that  an  act  of  Congress  cannot  accom- 
plish. Indeed,  we  have  learned  through  trial 
and  error — and  the  experience  has  Ijeen  bitter 
at  times — that  It  is  Impossible  to  legislate 
either  morality  or  prosperity.  It  requires 
something  more  than  presidential  fiat,  par- 
liamentai:*  laws,  and  court  decisions  to  make 
men  good.  The  greatest  need  at  this  hour  is 
lor  the  American  people  to  have  more  Internal 
conviction  for  we  would  then  need  less  ex- 
ternal compulsion.  Cooperation  and  not  co- 
ercion Is  the  method  of  democracy.  This,  of 
course,  can  be  achieved  through  education 
and  not  by  legislation.  Powerful  as  Is  Con- 
gress, we  cannot  yet  control  the  weather  from 
Washington — the  laws  of  God  and  Nature  are 
still  a  bit  above  us.  The  significant  thing 
then  Is  the  proper  training  of  the  mind  and 
cultivation  of  the  soul.  Perhaps  Boston  Uni- 
versity alone  has  contributed  as  much  to 
.the  Nation's  and  to  the  world's  good  as  has 
the  Congress  ol  the  United  States  Itself. 

Mere  education  In  itself,  however,  will  not 
solve  our  many  complex  modern  problems. 
Education  brings  knowledge  and  knowledge 
Is  power  but  unless  directed  Into  the  right 
channels  this  power,  as  the  world  sadly 
knows  tcday,  can  be  used  for  evil  as  well  as 
good.  If  education  then  Is  to  be  valuable 
to  mankind  and  helpful  to  humanity  It  must 
be  inspired  by  motives  that  are  right  and  In- 
tentions that  are  noble.  In  short.  It  must  be 
education  based  upon  moral  principles,  ethi- 
cal Ideals  and  shot  tiirough  and  through  with 
the  Christian  spirit.  Education  that  is  not 
based  upon  morality  and  religion  is  worse 
than  no  education  at  all.  Knowledge  without 
character  Is  devilish  and  dangerous. 

Tou  and  I  should  feel  profoundly  grateful 
this  evening  and  rejoice  that  It  was  our  good 
fortune  to  attend  Boston  University  which 
believes  In  this  kind  of  education  and  which 
inculcates  these  principles.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  our  fellow  aliunni — Judges,  leg- 
islators, administrators,  artists,  musicians, 
business  executives,  captains  of  industry, 
bishops,  and  ministers  of  the  gospel,  archi- 
tects and  builders,  common  laborers,  humble 
folks  m  all  the  walks  of  life,  rich  and  poor. 
Oentlle  and  Jew,  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
men  and  women  of  every  race,  creed,  and 
color — arc  bringing  not  only  enlightenment 
to  the  poor  distressed  peoples  of  the  world 
but  are  Instilling  the  spirit  of  God  Into  the 
hearts  of  men.  They  are  sowing  seeds  of  good 
will  and  spreading  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
throughout  the  world. 

Judging  frcm  the  present  status  of  the 
world's  vortex  of  rebellion  and  slaughter,  it 
would  seem  that  we  had  failed  in  our  task 
but  we  have  not.  True,  today  is  One  of  the 
dark  pages  In  the  world's  history  but  it  is 
one  of  those  periodic  transitions  throtigh 
which  the  world  lias  passed  before.  The 
world  bleeds  but  hope  never  dies.  Every 
cloud  has  Its  silver  lining.  Christ  himself  had 
His  Golgotha.  The  purest  lieauty  is  bom  of 
pain  and  tlie  greatest  understanding  comes 
through  suffering.  Much  rubbish  will  be 
consumed  by  this  terrifying  conflagration. 
This  awiul  present  carnage  will  cease  some 
day  and  mankind  will  turn  its  attention  and 
efforts  away  from  destruction  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  better  world. 

Imbibed  with  the  teachings  and  the  spirit 
of  this  great  institution,  our  Boston  Uni- 
versity family  will  convince  men  tlu-ough  rea- 
son ani  by  example  rather  than  at  the  point 
of  a  cayonet  or  ttuough  intolerant  dogmas 
that  Che  real  enemies  ol  America  and  of 
mankind  are  poverty,  disease,  ignorance,  in- 
tolerance, and  injustice.  Cannon  o^nnot  de- 
stroy ideas;  torpedoes  cannot  sink  ideals. 

Boston  University  itself  has  had  faer  Geth- 
semanes.  During  the  recent  prolonged,  un- 
paralleled, and  devastating  depression  this 


great  beacon  light  of  learning,  which  holds 
out  hope,  peace,  and  progress  to  the  world, 
has  faced  many  trials.  Notwithstanding  her 
present  inadequate  equipment  and  lack  of 
proper  facilities.  In  spite  of  reduced  Income 
on  endowment  investments,  and  though 
tultlOii  fees  have  dwindled  because  of  smaller 
enrollments,  this  great  Institution  has  been 
writing  its  annual  reports  in  black  wiiile  our 
Federal  Government  has  Iteen  writing  its 
dally  i,tatements  in  red.  Mere  than  once  I 
have  wished  that  we  could  bring  such  an 
able  administrator  as  President  Marsh  down 
to  Washington.  I  believe  the  country  would 
welcome  him.  I  know  the  taxpayers  would 
get  relief  from  his  presence.  Because  of  his 
broad  vision,  untiring  Industry,  cautious 
planning,  coordinating  capacity,  and  admin- 
istrative ability  he  has  been  able  not  only  to 
keep  this  university's  head  above  water  while 
many  others  were  sinking  throughout  the 
Nation,  but  he, has  improved  its  service,  ad- 
vanced its  Influence,  and  made  it  truly  one 
of  the  great  universities  in  the  world  today. 
No  doubt  Daniel  L.  Marsh  has  been  dis- 
couraged at  times,  but  his  unconquerable 
faith  }n  tills  institution  and  his  burning  de- 
sire to  see  its  Ideals  make  an  Indelible  Im- 
print upon  the  Nation  and  the  world  has 
enabled  him  to  carry  on  successfully  in  the 
face  of  almost  insuperab-t  difllctilties.  Dr. 
Marsh  has  great  dreams  and  hopes  for  the 
continued  growth  and  development  of  Boston 
Unlveisity,  but  he  cannot  do  the  Job  alone. 

As  loyal  alumni  of  this  blessed  alma  mater 
we  should  not  only  pledge  him  but  give  him 
our  full  and  wholehearted  cooperation  in 
achieving  such  noble  aims.  This  we  can  do 
by  urging  young  men  and  women  to  attend 
Boston  University,  by  giving  of  our  own 
substance,  by  enlisting  the  help  of  others 
who  can  give  and  most  of  all  by  carrying 
the  spirit  of  this  great  Institution  into  the 
lives  of  those  people  who  inhabit  the  com- 
munities where  we  live.  Boston  University 
teaches  men  txith  how  to  earn  a  living  and 
how  to  live  a  life.  The  practical  and  theo- 
retical sides  of  education  are  properly 
balanced. 

When  this  present  terrible  war  is  all  over 
the  task  of  readjustment  will  l>e  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  the  problem  of  recon- 
struction will  lie  almost  overwhelming. 
More  than  ever  before  Boston  University  and 
all  kindred  institutions  will  be  needed  to 
furnish  the  young  men  and  young  women  in 
all  walks  of  life  to  go  out  and  erect  a  new 
and  letter  civilization  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old.  That  is  our  great  challenge.  .  nd  my 
earnest  hope  and  fervent  prayer  Is  that  each 
one  of  us  will  meet  his  own  personal  re- 
sponsibility. Liberty  has  duties  to  perform 
ELS  well  as  rights  to  enjoy.  Hail  to  thee, 
Boston  Uuiverrity!  May  God  help  you  and 
your  sons  and  daughters  to  preserve  our 
American  way  of  life. 


Amendment  of  the  Selecthre  Traininf 
and  Service  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  July  10. 1941 


Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  us  are  placed  in  a 
dilemma.  We  wish  to  support  the  pro- 
vision providing  for  deferment.  K  we 
do  we  are  compelled  to  support  sections 


2  and  3  which  are  an  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  a  free  peopfe. 

You  heard  yesterday  from  the  floor 
a  statement  that  sections  2  and  3  of 
this  act  were  the  best  legislation  ever 
designed  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
rights  of  labor,  and  that  labor  should 
welcome  It.  In  substance.  Hitler  said 
ths  same  thing  to  Austria  and  to  aH  in- 
vaded countries.  Quisling  said  it  to  the 
Norwegians.  The  wolf  said  it  to  Little 
Red  Riding  Hoed.  I  hope  no  one  is  so 
naive  as  to  believe  this.  Both  labor  and 
industry  have  much  to  fear  from  this 
legislation.  I  have  sat  on  both  sides  of 
the  equation.  Prom  that  experience — 
over  35  years — I  garner  the  fact  that  you 
cannot  have  compulsory  or  enchained 
labor  and  a  high  morale.  Free  Ameri- 
cans are  imaccustomed  to  that  method. 
Enchained  labor  means  the  lash.  It  is 
the  method  of  the  dictator.  Do  we  want 
that  here? 

Let  us  be  logical  for  a  moment.  Ad- 
mitted that  a  few  subversives  have  caused 
trouble,  do  ycu  propose  to  use  compulsion 
on  40.000.000  of  our  free  American  citi- 
zens to  throttle  these  comparative  few? 
Would  not  the  logical  procedure  be  to 
reach  In  and  stifle  this  few  if  they  be 
criminal  and  dangerous?  A  strike  is  a 
symptom  of  discontent  and  unhappiness. 
You  cannot  order  a  symptom  to  cease 
manifesting  itself.  That  can  only  be 
done  by  finding  the  cause  and  then  pro- 
viding the  remedy.  It  is  a  delicate 
mechanism  to  which  our  American  life 
is  geared.  Interference  with  any  part 
has  its  reverberations  throughout  the 
whole  structure.  In  the  hysteria  of  the 
day.  with  which  we  are  afflicted  too,  we 
are  prone  to  do  something  which  will 
damage  the  structure  forever. 


Adequate  Americui  Air  Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

or  NEW   TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  July  10. 1941 


POEM  WRITTEN  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 
DEFENSE  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORD.  I  include  a  poem  written  for  the 
American  Defense  Association,  of  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  by  Col.  J.  E.  Myers,  retired, 
president,  in  behalf  of  its  efforts  for  alr- 
mindedness  and  preparedness  in  the 
Americas: 

KAOLM   WTKOm 

(Dedicated  to  the  creation  of  an  adequate 
American  air  force  by  T.  M.) 

From  Flanders  fields  the  angutohed  souls  a< 
men 
Once  called  to  us,  and  now  they  calj  again. 
To  grasp  the  torch  they  tossed:  to  hold  It 
high; 
And  keep  it  ever  flaming  in  the  sky- 
In  Freedom's  cause. 


II 


I 
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America,  the  dreemer.  from  her  sleep, 
Shakes  off  the  dust  of  slumber;  and,  at  last, 

Beadved  her  consecrated  vow  to  keep. 
Doth  now  begin  to  All  the  heavens,  vast — 
With  eagle  wings. 

Behold  I  the  vault  will  darken  with  her  planes. 

And  with  the  storm  of  motors  full  resotmd; 

Mow.  will  she  change  from  woeful  lack  to 

gains. 

And  seek  expansion  to  the  utmost  bounds — 

Of  eagle  wings. 

Who  rules  the  air  shall  also  rule  the  sea. 
And  land,  and  all  and  everything  beside; 

Tis  ours  to  serve  the  cause  of  Liberty, 
And  turn  the  Armageddon  battletlde — 
With  eagle  wings. 

We  must  not  fall :  split  seconds  yet  may  spell 

World  liberation  from  a  Nazi  hell; 
And  thus.  whUe  "larks  still  bravely  singing, 

fly." 

Well  keep  the  faith  with  all  of  those  who 
die— 
-_^    In  Freedom's  cause. 

WAauNOTOM,  D.  C,  July  4.  1941. 


Co^pcnlioB  Wkk  Our  Neif  kbon 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or  mw  JXESET 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  July  10, 1941 


AIH>RESS  OP  HON.  RAYMOND  H.  OEI8T 
AT  WEEHAWKEN'S  OOOD-NEIOHBOR 
NATIONS  EXPOSITION 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
there  was  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  town  of  Weehawken,  N  J.,  a  good- 
neighbor  nations  exposition.  The  expo- 
sition continued  throughout  5  full  days 
and  nights  and  was  attended  by  many 
thousands  of  people  from  Weehawken 
and  adjacent  ccmmunlties.  The  exhibits 
were  furnished  not  only  by  many  of  the 
leading  industries  of  America,  but  by  a 
number  of  ofiBcial  rep'-esentatives  of 
Mexico  and  Central  and  South  American 
republics.  The  exposition  was  highly 
educational  in  character  and  gave  con- 
siderable impetus  to  the  American  policy 
of  cementing  closer  and  friendlier  rela- 
tionships with  those  countries. 

Hon.  John  G.  Melster,  mayor  of  Wee- 
-.Jiawken,  and  the  town  officials  who  co- 
operated with  him  in  the  development 
and  conduct  of  this  novel  exposition,  are 
to  be  highly  commended  for  their  patri- 
otic enterprlM.  So  far  a«  I  know,  they 
hftTe  set  a  precedent  and.  as  well,  have 
furnished  a  laudable  example  for  other 
munldpaUtici  throughout  the  land. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the 
exposltioD  was  the  opening  address  de- 
livered In  the  presence  of  several  thou- 
sand auditors  by  Hon.  Raymond  H.  Gelst, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Commercial  Af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  Department  of 
State.  Tlie  impression  made  by  Mr.  Oeist 
win  long  remain  with  those  whose  priv- 
ilege it  was  to  hear  his  inspiring  and  in- 
structive address.  Mr.  Geist  is,  of  course. 
9n  expert  on  the  commercial  relations 


of  the  United  States  with  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican neighbors  and  the  information  and 
ideas  which  he  transmitted  in  such  ef- 
fective fashion  to  his  multitude  of  hearers 
must  necessarily  be  productive  of  a 
greater  understanding  on  their  part  of 
the  desirability  of  closer  cooperation  with 
the  other  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  as 
well  as  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
objectives  and  ideals  of  these  people. 

Mr.  Geist 's  address  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  Is 
an  honor  to  participate  in  the  opening  of 
this  exposition  which  you  have  dedicated  to 
the  Americas  and  to  the  task  of  creating  a 
common  feeling  of  good  will  and  esprit  de 
corps  among  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  the  citizens  of  Weehawken 
and  the  leaders  of  this  city  that  you  are 
willing  to  devote  your  energies  not  only  to 
fostering  civic  progress  in  your  own  com- 
munity, but  to  turn  your  attention  to  all 
the  countries  of  these  continents,  and  as  has 
been  annoimced.  send  greetings  to  the 
Americas,  all  the  way  from  the  northernmost 
tip  of  Alaska  to  the  southernmost  part  of 
South  America;  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to 
Cape  Horn.  By  creating  this  exposition  you 
give  reality  to  an  effort  commonly  made  by 
the  citizens  of  this  city  to  foster  good  will 
and  knit  together  closer  bonds  of  ova  co\m- 
try  with  the  pan-American  nations.  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  this  undertaking  and 
applaud  you  for  the  vision  you  manifest. 

Today  the  greatest  civilization  In  the 
world  Is  established  In  these  continents  of 
the  west  which  we  call  North  and  South 
America.  All  the  riches  of  the  earth  are  here 
distributed  far  and  wide  throughout  the 
broad  expanse  of  almost  limitless  territory. 
We  are  free  peoples.  The  freedom  which  we 
have  Inherited  from  our  fathers  is  our  most 
precious  possession.  It  Is  our  conmion  pur- 
pose to  bequeath  that  freedom  to  our  chil- 
dren, so  safe-guarded  and  strengthened,  that 
they  may  bequeath  it  to  theirs;  and  so  from 
generation  to  generation  down  the  long  vista 
of  time. 

The  traditions  upon  which  the  culture 
of  the  New  World  Is  founded  have  their 
origins  In  eras  and  epochs  which  have 
pa.ssed,  and  among  the  nations  of  the  Old 
World  whose  histories  have  been  darkened 
by  devastating  conflicts  and  where  millions 
have  suffered  and  are  again  suffering  the 
horrors  of  war.  Prom  the  scenes  of  those 
age-old  struggles  our  forefathers  came  to 
found  a  new  world,  where  success  in  the 
quest  for  happiness  and  well-being  was  as- 
sured. They  came  not  with  any  hatred 
In  their  hearts  for  the  lands  that  they  had 
left,  but.  Inspired  by  a  hope  that  life  in 
the  Americas  would  be  worth  while,  they 
sought  to  establish  better  homes  for  them- 
selves and  their  posterity.  The  millions 
who  live  In.  these  continents  today  have 
realized  much  of  the  better  life  they  sought; 
and  the  determination  that  it  shall  con- 
tinue is  the  steady  purpose  of  all.  But 
this  purpose  can  be  achieved  only  by  a 
common  and  united  effort  to  make  Ameri- 
canism and  the  future  of  the  America* 
the  aspiration  and  motive  of  every  citizen. 
We  in  this  country  are  proud  to  be  Americans. 
Our  allegiance  to  our  country  and  to  the 
American  way  of  life  it  unsbaluble.  And 
oxir  loyalty  extends  further.  We  welcome 
the  closest  ties  of  friendship  and  sympathy 
with  the  people*  of  all  tne  countries  in  thl* 
hemisphere.  Our  neighbors  to  the  south 
and  our  neighbors  to  the  north  share  with 
lu  a  common  destiny.  That  destiny  Is 
to  advance  civilization,  to  make  life  nobler, 
and  preserve  those  Institutions  upon  which 
well-being  depends.  It  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  American  people  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  to  foster  and  promote  good 
relations  between  the  nations  of  the  Amer- 
icas;   but   never   In   the   history   of    these 


continents  has  this  impetus  found  more 
common  acceptance  than  now.  In  inter- 
national relations,  as  In  human  friendships, 
the  value  of  such  ties  depends  upon  the 
service  rendered,  and  not  upon  the  material 
advantages  which  may  be  obtained.  This 
great  Nation  of  ours,  with  all  its  wealth 
and  resources,  with  its  manifold  actualities 
and  potentialities  of  leadership,  has  much 
to  offer  fully  and  honestly  to  its  neighbors. 
Thl5,  I  imderstand,  is  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing the  Good  Neighbor  Nations'  Expo- 
sition at  Weehawken.  In  giving  Intercon- 
tinental emphasis  to  the  Pan  American  Ideal, 
we  wish  to  make  our  western  civilization 
the  product  of  a  common  effort  In  which 
we  all  participate  and  of  which  we  all  par- 
take. We  are  disposed  to  place  at  the  serv- 
ice of  the  other  nations  in  North,  Central, 
and  South  America  the  vast  experience  that 
we  have  acquired  in  developing  our  re- 
sources, Industries,  educational  and  cul- 
tural institutions.  We  wish  to  make  avail- 
able to  all  the  processes  by  which  we  have 
raiced  the  standard  of  living  in  this  cotm- 
try  and  fostered  health  among  our  people. 
We  wish  to  acquire  from  our  sister  repub- 
lics to  the  south  and  from  our  neighbor 
to  the  north  those  peculiar  advantages  of 
civilized  life  which  they  have  developed  by 
their  genius,  industry,  and  talent. 

At  this  particular  time  In  our  history, 
when  the  impact  of  world  events  arouses  us 
to  greater  effort  on  behalf  of  the  general 
health  and  strength  of  every  individual  in 
our  commonwealth,  the  promotion  of  closer 
relations  between  the  countries  of  this  hemi- 
sphere in  matters  of  public  welfare  are  most 
important.  The  development  of  new  ma- 
chinery, and  the  technological  progress  made 
in  this  country  through  research  and  study, 
which  costs  millions  of  dollars  annually  and 
the  efforts  of  thovisands  of  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  specialists,  are  advances  made  for 
all  the  nations  in  this  hemisphere  and  not 
for  the  United  States  alone. 

It  will  ever  be  the  chief  concern  of  man- 
kind, as  it  was  from  the  beginning  of  the 
human  race,  to  develop  the  art  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  natural  fruits  of  the  soil,  as 
here  in  New  Jersey,  the  Garden  State.  Those 
countries  of  the  earth  are  especially  for- 
tunate whose  basic  industry  and  commerce 
have  had  their  origins  in  the  products  of 
rich  and  fruitful  lands,  which  have  not  only 
provided  sustenance  for  the  Inhabitants  but 
also  surpluses  for  other  peoples  living  be- 
yond the  national  borders. 

The  inventive  genius  of  man  during  the 
last  hundred  years  has  made  such  progress 
that  the  existence  of  human  life  has  become 
revolutionized.  And  where  this  process  has 
been  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  mankind  and 
to  make  commonly  available  advantages 
which  previously  were  reserved  for  the  few 
or  entirely  unknown,  the  nations  of  the 
earth  have  been  uplifted  and  advanced  defi- 
nitely to  a  higher  standard.  It  Is  fitting, 
too,  that  enterprises  which  have  as  their 
object  not  alone  the  furthering  of  com- 
merce, but  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
and  technical  skill  shotUd  receive  common 
support. 

The  Government  of  the  t7nited  States  hat 
initiated  a  program  of  cooperation  with  the 
other  American  republics  which  hat  been  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  friendly  and  neighborly 
service  atul  designed  to  make  available, 
wherever  it  It  detired  and  needed,  technical 
progrett  and  development.  The  Congrett  bat 
made  appropriations  and  approved  legislation, 
m  support  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States, 
to  further  in  every  practical  way  the  develop- 
ment of  cordial  and  friendly  relations  with 
our  neighbors  to  the  south.  Thlt  willlngnes* 
of  the  United  States  to  assist  its  sister  repub- 
lics in  the  utilization  of  their  resources  and 
the  expansion  of  their  Indiutrlea  has  met 
with  cordial  reception,  and  considerable  prog- 
ress has  been  made  since  the  inception  of  the 
program.    Experts  have  also  been  detailed  for 
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a  limited  period  to  collaborate  with  govern- 
ments in  South  America  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity in  connection  with  the  development  of 
their  resources  and  the  furtherance  of  their 
public  projects. 

In  this  general  program  of  cooperation  with 
the  other  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  prob- 
ably none  will  be  of  more  interest  than  the 
projects  involving  the  collaboration  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  chief  of 
these  are  the  investigations  being  carried  on 
and  projected  in  connection  with  compli- 
mentary trade.  As  you  know.  In  recent  years, 
since  the  Inauguration  of  the  trade -agree- 
ments program  which  Secretary  Hull  has  so 
earnestly  fostered  and  promoted,  the  atten- 
tion ot  the  American  Government  has  been 
devoted  to  every  phase  of  international  com- 
mercial relations.  It  has  been  cur  concern 
not  only  to  sell  American  products  and  man- 
ufactured goods  In  foreign  markets  but  to 
buy  the  products  and  goods  of  other  countries 
in  this  hemisphere  as  well.  The  time  has 
come  when  American  merchants  must  give  as 
much  attention,  if  Indeed  not  more,  to  the 
possibilities  of  buying  from  other  countries 
as  to  the  opportunities  of  selling.  If  our 
neighbors  have  resources  which  are  now  only 
partially  developed,  and  which  we  need  as 
normal  consumers  or  users  in  our  industrial 
processes,  we  should  hasten  to  assist  them,  In 
order  that  the  production  of  such  resources 
Increase  and  that  our  pure"  ises  from  them 
become  larger. 

We  are  bound,  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the 
International  situation,  to  dedicate  ourselves 
to  finding  a  realistic  solution  of  the  problems 
which  consequently  arise  in  our  economic  and 
trade  relations  with  other  countries,  particu- 
larly with  our  neighbors  in  the  Americas.  We 
must  take  a  long-range  view  of  these  eco- 
nomic problems,  and  endeavor  to  build  up  a 
permanent  trade  on  a  complementary  basis. 
We  must  sell  to  our  neighbors  the  things 
which  we  produce  and  which  they  need;  and 
we  must  buy  from  them  the  products  which 
we  need  and  of  which  they  produce  more 
than  they  need.  We  can  exchange  our  goods 
for  many  products  grown  In  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical areas.  The  IDepartment  of  Agricul- 
ture has  undertaken  projects  which  will 
eventually  enable  us  to  obtain  an  Increasing 
amount  of  such  products  from  our  neighbors 
In  the  south.  The  list  of  noncompetitive 
products  which  we  can  import  from  Central 
and  South  America  is  constantly  increasing, 
and  efforts  are  being  made  to  expand  it  still 
further.  One  has  only  to  mention  woods 
from  the  forests  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco, 
tropical  oils,  plants,  seeds,  and  fibers.  The 
6urve3rs  tindertaken  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  cover  Investigations  and  geolog- 
ical studies  in  soils,  climatic  factors,  plant 
experimentation  In  tha  tropical  areas  of  the 
other  American  republics  Certain  of  these 
acts  of  cooperation,  notably  that  of  defense, 
may  be  necessary  only  whl!e  ovu-  common 
peace  and  tranquility  are  threatened;  but  In 
those  spheres  of  collaboration,  of  which  the 
results  are  permanently  beneficial,  we  shall 
continue  to  march  together  after  the  present 
turmoil  m  world  affairs  has  ceased 

Much  emphasu  has  been  placed  repeatedly 
upon  the  obligations  of  our  Government  to 
•ttltt  in  etUblUblng  sound  economy  and 
mutually  beneficial  International  trade 
among  the  nation*  of  tbU  hemisphere.  Our 
own  Oovernment,  In  collaboration  with  the 
other  nation*  of  the  Americat,  is  moving  a* 
swiftly,  at  resolutely  and  a*  directly  In  the 
solution  of  all  cur  problem*  a*  government 
can;  but  buslnea*  and  industry  cannot  be 
ipectator*  In  this  historical  and  epochal  ef- 
fort. The  whole  weight  of  our  national 
ttrength,  marshaled  and  set  in  motion  under 
the  leadeishlp  of  c\ir  captains  of  industry 
and  commerce  must  move  forward  to  the 
task.  The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
thrcugh  the  various  departments  and  Inde- 
pendent agencies,  is  facing  these  questions, 
not  only  lu  our  own  behalf,  but  with  the  de- 


termination of  securing  for  all  the  countries 
in  the  western  world  the  maximum  of  pros- 
perity and  well-being.  Moreover,  the  loyal 
cooperation  of  all  the  governments  con- 
cerned is  essential  to  tiltlmate  success.  If 
the  long-range  program  of  making  all  the 
nations  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  econom- 
ically sound  and  stable  Is  to  succeed,  there 
will  be  required  as  well  the  imstinted  co- 
operation of  all  the  financial,  industrial  and 
commercial  interests  of  all  the  countries  in 
the  Americas. 

You  are  today  celebrating  the  friendship 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  the 
other  nations  of  the  Americas.  President 
Roosevelt  announced  what  is  known  es  the 
good-neighbor  policy  in  his  lnaug\iral  ad- 
dress m  1933  when  he  used  the  following 
words:  "In  the  field  of  world  policy  I  would 
dedicate  this  Nation  to  the  policy  of  the  good 
neighbor— the  neighbor  who  resolutely  re- 
spects himself  and  because  he  does  so,  re- 
spects the  rights  of  others — the  neighbor 
who,  respects  his  obligations  and  res.-ects 
the  sanctity  of  his  agreements  in  and  with 
a  world  of  neighbors."  Furthermore,  the 
President  said  that  the  policy  of  the  go  d 
neighbor  is  "a  policy  which  can  never  be 
unilateral.  In  stressing  it  the  American  Re- 
publics appreciate,  I  am  confident,  that  it 
is  bilateral  and  multilateral  and  that  the 
fair  dealing  which  It  Implies  must  be  recip- 
rocated." 

The  good-neighbor  policy  which  the  Presi- 
dent proclaimed  in  his  first  Inaugural  fd- 
dress  8  years  ago  has  inspired  the  peoples 
of  this  hemisphere  to  work  together  for 
those  Ideals  and  principles  which  may  be 
shared  and  cherished  In  a  great  International 
commxmity  such  as  ours  In  the  western 
world.  In  paying  a  tribute  to  the  statesmen 
who  In  this  hemisphere  have  laid  the  foun- 
dations for  a  lasting  peace  among  us  let  me 
finally  quote  the  words  of  our  great  Sec- 
retary of  State  from  an  address  which  he 
made  in  New  York  in  1937: 

"What  a  boon  to  hvmianlty  It  would  be  If 
other  groups  of  nations  were,  at  this  crucial 
stage  in  world  affairs,  to  give  their  plighted 
faith  to  a  similar  undertsking — if  they  were, 
in  a  spirit  of  peace,  tmity.  and  moral  con- 
secration, to  reassert  and  revitalize  the  law 
of  nations.  International  morality,  and  treaty 
obligations,  and  to  pledge  solemn  observance 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  equality,  the  sover- 
eignty, the  territorial  Integrity,  and  the  Ub- 
erty  of  all  nations." 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicotD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Post  of  July  7, 1941 : 

[From  the  Boston  Post  of  July  7,  1941) 

THE  BItHOPt  tPnfJL 

with  a  boom  of  thunder  that  reverberated 
arotmd  the  world,  the  first  fissure  In  the  im- 
pregnable armor  of  the  Nazi  host*  developed 
yesterday. 

Although  long  predicted  by  many  out  of 
shter  wlahful  thlnkUig   and   by  a  few   m 


position  to  know  Internal  condition*,  the 
source  of  the  crack  In  the  vaunted  Invincible 
shield,  came  as  a  surprise  to  practically  all. 

On  the  basis  of  common  sense  and  past 
experiences  of  history,  it  was  apparent  that 
the  poUtlco-mUltary  might  with  which  Hitler 
confronted  the  world  had  its  weakness. 

Some  thought  the  first  break  would  come 
from  the  belt  tightening,  due  to  food  short- 
ages, reaching  the  limit  of  endurance.  Other* 
felt  that  lack  of  fuel  would  be  responsible. 
And  more  even  considered  the  remote  possl- 
bUlty  that  the  Germans  themselves  would 
tire  of  the  soldiering  and  bloodletting. 

But  the  appearance  of  the  disaffection  on 
the  religious  front,  comln»  with  luch  force 
and  suddenness,  so  outspoken  and  so  daring, 
is  bound  to  have  greater  effect  than  even  a 
serious  military  set-back. 

The  vigorous  condemnation  by  the  bishops 
of  greater  Germany,  of  what  the  Nazis  were 
doing  to  the  Catholic  religion,  must  have 
come  as  a  shock  to  the  Sabba'h  congregatloiis 
yesterday,  beccuse  it  was  the  fl'st  protest  from 
the  pulpits  since  the  Nazis  marched  on  Poland 
in  1939  and,  more  so,  becau33  the  bishops 
resolved  the  situation  Into  a  battle  for  "the 
existence  or  nonexistence  of  Christ"  In  Ger- 
many. 

But  the  pronouncement  held  other  impli- 
cations that  went  deeper.  It  came  at  a  time 
when  Hitler  and  his  hosts  are  trying  to  give 
the  Impression  to  their  pecp>  and  the  world 
that  the  march  on  godless  Russia  is  something 
of  a  holy  crusade  which  should  be  applauded. 

Deeper  still  was  the  fact  that  the  bishop* 
stressed  where  the  message  was  drawn  up — at 
the  tomb  of  St.  Bcnlface  In  Fulda.  To  Ger- 
man Catholics  that  held  much  meaning. 

St  Boniface  Is  known  as  the  apostle  of 
Germany,  having  been  a  great  missionary  who 
converted  the  heathens,  organized  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  died  a  martyr  at  the  hands 
of  infidels  In  Germany  hi  755. 

The  emphasizing  of  St.  Loniface  will  rankle 
the  Nazis  bitterly,  for  in  a  day  when  they 
were  trying  to  devise  a  state  religion,  baaed 
on  gods  out  of  mythology.  St.  Boniface  is  re- 
membered in  legend  for  having  destroyed  a 
sacred  oak  of  Thor  at  Heese. 

Since  Catholics  make  up  more  than  34  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  Greater  Germany, 
the  dissenting  party  does  not  constitute  any 
weak  minority. 

Th?  single  rent  In  the  shield  may  not  make 
It  very  vulnerable.  But  whether  concessions 
are  made  to  the  Catholics  or  Himmler,  with 
his  bully  txjys,  goes  to  work  on  church  de- 
fiant, the  break  will  not  mcni  easily. 

And  it  would  be  a  sort  of  poetic  Justice  If 
the  spirit  of  St.  Boniface,  who  was  bom  and 
educated  In  England  and  began  his  mission- 
ary career  from  that  Island  which  1*  the  stum- 
bling block  of  the  Nazi*,  should  •tart  Hitler 
along  the  road  to  ruin. 
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Thursday.  July  10. 1941 

ABTICLB  FROM  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
CHRONICLE 


Mr.  ROLPH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Rbcord, 
I  I  include  the  following  article  from  the 
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Ban  Francisco  Chronicle  regarding  na- 
tional defense. 

On  Sunday.  June  29.  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  issued  a  notable  defense  edi- 
tion, and  congratulations  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  entire  management  and 
personnel  for  the  patriotic  motives  which 
prompted  this  splendid  edition. 

It  reflects  signal  honor  on  George  T. 
Cameron,  publisher,  and  Paul  C.  Smith, 
editor.  These  gentlemen  are  brilliantly 
carrying  on  the  forward-looking  public 
policies  sponsored  by  the  late  Oen.  M. 
H.  de  Young,  who  for  many  years  was  the 
dominant  personality  on  the  Chronicle. 
This  newspaper  not  only  wields  a  power- 
ful Influence  in  California — it  is  one  of 
America's  truly  great  dailies. 

The  defense  edition  graphically  sets 
forth  how  the  many  essential  raw  mate- 
rials and  natural  resources  of  California 
are  being  coordinated  and  developed  so 
as  to  be  the  more  readily  available  for  the 
Nation's  defense  program. 

One  article  in  the  paper  entitled 
"What  You,  the  Individual,  Can  Do  To 
Aid  in  Defecse,"  explains  how  each  in- 
dividual may  serve.  While  the  sugges- 
tions and  Instructions  refer  particularly 
to  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  nonethe- 
less, they  are  applicable  to  every  com- 
munity in  the  United  States.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

[From    the    San    Francisco     Chronicle     of 
June  29,  1941] 

WHAT  TOU,  THX  IMOIVIDnAL,  CAN  DO  TO  AID  IN 
DIFENSX 

Buy  United  States  Defense  Bonds.  They're 
on  sale  at  post  offices  and  banks.  MArket 
2500  will  give  you  information. 

Manufacturers  should  register  their  facil- 
ities with  the  Defense  Contract  Service  lo- 
cated in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Building. 

Offer  your  services  to  the  Red  Cross  and 
other  relief  agencies.  Red  Cross  head- 
quarters are  at  1136  Eddy  Street.     WAlnut 

soil. 

Participate  in  civil  defense  activities. 
Watch  for  the  mayor's  committee,  which  will 
soon  begin  registration  of  local  citizens  for 
parts  they  may  wish  to  play.  In  Alameda 
Coimty  address  letters  to  Ralph  E.  Hoyt, 
district  attorney,  Alameda  County  Court- 
house. In  other  cities  contact  chiefs  of  police. 
State  Guard  and  the  State  Guard  aviation 
section  are  looking  for  men.  San  Francisco 
headquarters  are  at  National  Guib-d  Armory 
a^  Fourteenth  and  Mission.  Contacts  may 
be  made  Monday  and  Thursday  nights  after 
7  o'clock. 

Don't  hoard  food  supplies  or  spread  tales 
of  price  raises — the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  watching  them  and  will  exercise 
control  where  necessary. 

Better  yourself  for  participation  in  de- 
fense by  study  at  home  or  night  school. 
For  Information  call  the  Board  of  Education 
at  HEmlock  4680.  If  you  are  unemployed 
and  have  mechanical  knowledge  or  experi- 
ence, register  with  the  State  EmpIojTnent 
Service  at  154  Sansome  Street:  EXbrook 
5656. 

Radio  amateurs  can  help  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  police  the  air 
waves  by  reporting  unusual  dlsttu-bances 
to  the  local  inspector  at  Customs  House: 
SUtter  6208. 

Be  watchful  but  not  an  "investigator"— 
report  suspicious  activities  to  the  proper 
authorities — F.  B.  I.  headquarters  are  at 
111  Sutter:  EXbrook  2679;  8.  F.  Police  De- 
partment:  SUtter  2030. 

Be  courteous  and  helpful  to  men  of  the 
armed  forces. 


Plan  entertainment  and  parties  for  men 
of  the  armed'  forces. 


Hon.  Morris  Sheppard 


•       EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  July  10, 1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  U.  S.  GUYER  OF 

KANSAS 


Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  an  address  I  delivered 
May  11,  1941,  at  the  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  In  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  memorial  to  the  late 
Senator  Morris  Sheppard,  of  Texas: 

Shakespeare,  in  his  tragedy  of  greatness, 
put  upon  the  lips  of  Marc  Antony  the  naked 
truth  concerning  human  grandeur.  An- 
tonlus  was  standing  above  the  body  of  his 
assassinated  friend  and  comrade,  that  "piece 
of  bleeding  earth,"  that  pathetic  clay  that 
but  yesterday  was  Julius  Caesar  "whose  word 
might  have  stood  against  the  world."  As 
he  gazed  upon  the  prostrate  form  he  ex- 
claimed : 

"O  Mighty  Caesar!  dost  thou  lie  so  low? 
Are    all    thy    conquests     glories,    triumphs, 

spoils, 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure?" 

Massillon  delivering  the  funeral  oration  of 
Louis  XIV  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
declared:  "Dleu,  seul  est  grand."  God  alone 
is  great.  Such  is  the  tragedy  of  human 
greatness.  So  the  old  Romans  said:  "Sic 
trancit  gloria  mundi."  So  passes  the  glory 
of  the  world. 

But  Senator  Sheppard  in  his  long  and 
notable  career  achieved  more  than  is  the 
lot  of  most  of  our  national  legislators.  He 
was  an  Idealitt,  he  was  devoted  to  an  idea, 
and  ideas  riile  the  world. 

I  want  to  speak  briefly  only  of  one  of  his 
Ideas.  That  idea  was  temperance  and  his 
unyielding  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  prohibi- 
tion. In  that  he  sincerely  believed  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  I  always  looked  forward 
to  the  16th  of  January  for  Senator  Shep- 
pard's  annual  address  on  that  subject.  He 
believed  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that 
repeal  is  and  has  been  a  monumental  fail- 
ure and  every  year  he  marshaled  his  facts 
to  prove  it. 

He  saw  the  rising  tide  of  drunkenness  and 
a  kindred  brood  of  evils  ever  Increasing,  and 
he  exposed  the  tragic  facts  in  most  striking 
and  eloquent  words.  The  agencies  and  causes 
of  these  conditions  he  fought  early  and  late 
wherever  he  found  them.  His  sincerity  and 
earnestness  disarmed  even  those  who  dis- 
agiftd  with  him.  Those  who  diametrically 
opposed  his  ideas  regarding  the  liquor  traffic 
had  great  respect  for  his  character  and  ad- 
mired his  unflinching  fidelity  to  his  prin- 
ciples. His  place  in  this  worthy  cause  will  be 
difficult  to  fill. 

NEVER  LOST  FATTH 

Senator  Sheppard  did  not  share  In  the 
despair  and  apathy  of  most  advocates  of  this 
reform  but  remained  firm  and  active  during 
all  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  this  cause. 
For  Instance,  It  was  not  difficult  for  one  to 
go  along  with  the  crowd  when  I  first  came  to 
the  House  In  1924  when  the  so-called  wets 


could  not  muster  enough  votes  to  success- 
fully demand  a  roll  call.  Then  it  was  easy 
to  ride  along  with  the  tide  of  public  opinion, 
which  favored  the  eighteenth  amendment  by 
great  majorities.  But  the  time  came  when  It 
was  the  reverse  when  It  is  impossible  for  the 
drys  to  muster  enough  votes  to  order  a  roll 
call.  But  this  only  aroused  the  Senator  to 
renewed  faith  and  activity  which  he  directed 
toward  convincing  the  people  that  repeal  was 
a  tragic  mistake  and  that  it  had  proved  a 
great  failure  in  every  sense. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  he  strove  to  banish  intoxicating 
beverages  from  training  camps  where  our 
soldier  youth  are  to  be  trained.  He  would 
have  exempted  them  from  the  temptation  ro 
Indu'ge  in  intoxicating  liquors.  The  Con- 
gress should  pass  his  bill  for  that  purpose  as 
a  monument  to  his  integrity  and  his  interest 
In  the  welfare  of  our  soldier  youth.  He  be- 
lieved with  Gladstone  that  strong  drink  had 
caused  more  misery  and  suffering  than  war, 
pestilence,  and  famine  combined,  and  so  be- 
lieving he  never  ceased  to  wage  a  relentless 
battle  against  the  traffic  in  ardent  spirits. 

On  January  16,  1941.  as  usual  he  delivered 
his  address  on  prohibition  and  I  quote  from 
the  last  few  sentences  of  that  last  address  of 
his  on  the  16th  of  January. 

"I   CONDEMN   alcohol" 

I  quote:  "Mr.  President,  I  condemn  beverage 
alcohol  as  a  threat  to  the  health,  happiness, 
and  prosperity  of  our  citizenship.  I  condemn 
It  as  a  contributing  factor  in  the  premature 
death  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people. 
I  condemn  it  as  a  charge  upon  the  public. 
Intolerable  in  an  era  of  strenuous  effort  toward 
national  security  and  defense.  I  condemn  It 
because  an  alrfohol-drlnklng  democracy  can- 
not develop  the  maximum  strength  for  na- 
tional defense." 

That  was  the  last  of  these  speeches  of 
January  16  and  It  is  a  fine  testimony  to  his 
fidelity  and  the  faith  that  was  In  his  heart — 
a  fitting  exit  from  his  career  in  the  Senate. 

I  know  of  no  better  manner  of  concluding 
this  faltering  eulogy  of  Senator  Sheppard  who 
has  gone  to  the  land  of  his  dreams  than  by 
quoting  a  little  poem  by  the  great  dramatic 
critic,  William  Winter: 

"One  other  bitter  drop  to  drink. 

And  then — no  more! 
One  little  pause  upon  the  brink. 

And  then — go  o'er! 
One  sigh — and  then  the  lib'rant  mom 

Of  perfect  day, 
When  my  free  spirit,  newly  born, 

Shall  soar  away. 
One  pang — and  I  shall  rend  the  thrall 

Where  grief  abides. 
And  generous  Death  shall  show  me  all 

That  now  he  hides; 
And,  lucid  In  that  second  birth, 

I  shall  discern, 
What  all  the  sages  of  the  earth 

Have  died  to  learn." 


Addresses  Nineteenth  Biennial  Conyention 
of  Catholic  Daughters  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

OF  NEW  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  July  10, 1941 


ADDRESS  OF  DR.  JOHN  K.  CARTWRIGHT 


Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
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ORD,  I  Include  the  following  address  by 
Dr.  John  K.  Cartwright,  chaplain,  Court 
District  of  Cohmibia,  at  Mayflower 
luncheon  of  Nineteenth  Biennial  Con- 
vention of  Catholic  Daughters  of  Amer- 
ica, Tuesday,  July  8,  1941: 

There  is  no  subject  today  which  comes 
more  closely  bCHXie  to  men's  business  and 
boecms  than  peace.  We  who  live  in  the 
region  of  uncertain  twilight  between  peace 
and  war  are  most  conscious  today  of  this 
great  problem.  We  used  to  live  (we  who 
are  In  middle  life)  we  used  to  live  In  a 
social  climate  where  peace  had  reigned  so 
long  that  we  took  it  to  be  the  normal  and 
almost  necessary  condition  of  mankind.  But 
two  great  shocks  separated  by  the  35  ^ears 
that  make  our  adult  life  have  deprived  us 
of  that  easy  confidence.  After  an  earthquake 
one  loses  the  sense  of  security  that  one  had 
about  the  terra  firms.  After  1914  and  1989 
we  begin  to  wonder  whether  all  the  rest  of 
our  life  will  be  spent  under  gloom  and  dis- 
aster. "Never  bright  confident  morning 
again." 

The  world  is  full  of  men  and  women  with 
advice  and  bright  suggestions.  These  sug- 
gestions have  their  merits  and  demerits;  their 
chief  fault  at  the  moment  seems  to  be  their 
bewildering  multiplicity.  But  if  we  lock 
beneath  the  surface  and  analyse  them  In  their 
real  nature,  we  shall  find  that  they  fall  pre- 
dominantly into  two  classes  of  proposals. 
The  one  class  of  su{;gestion  is  in  the  nature 
of  mechanics:  We  are  told  to  shift  the  bound- 
aries and  shufDe  the  treaties  and  change  the 
parliamentary  arrangements,  and  put  the 
balance  of  material  power  securely  within 
the  grasp  of  one  group.  The  other  class  of 
suggestion  is  along  the  line  of  political  Ideal- 
Ism  and  is  expressed  in  terms  of  class  Justice 
or  international  morality  or  the  spirit  of 
democracy  or  the  reupect  for  freedom.  Along 
one  or  other  of  these  lines  most  of  the 
remedies  seem  to  run.  But  both  lines  of 
thought  seem  to  run  very  much  upon  the 
surface  of  human  nature  and  to  hold  out 
very  little  hope  of  a  solution  radical  enough 
to  deal  with  our  very  radical  international 
disease  of  war.  For  to  propose  a  mechanism 
(snch  as  a  new  league  of  nations  or  a  union 
now)  Is  to  presuppose  a  spirit.  And  to  pro- 
pose a  spirit  In  the  body  poUtlc  (such  as  love 
of  freedom  or  democracy)  ts  to  presuppose  a 
spirit  in  the  millions  of  Individuals  who  make 
up  this  body  or  bodies  politic.  There  Is 
nothing  wrong  with  many  of  the  proposed 
mechanisms,  as  such.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  spirit  of  freedom  or  democracy,  as 
such.  The  wrong  of  the  world  today  is 
deeper  seated.  It  is  a  decay  of  the  spirit  of 
religion  In  the  hearts  of  individual  men  and 
women.  The  spirit  of  freedom  is  great,  but 
It  la  not  a  source.  The  spirit  of  democracy  is 
glorious,  but  It  is  not  a  primary  nor  a  funda- 
mental thing.  What  is  wanted  to  Inspire 
these  spirits  Is  the  spirit  of  all  spirits  In  every 
Individual  being. 

This  spirit  is  lacking  in  too  many  millions 
of  people  today  to  give  us  any  hope  for  peac^ 
until  it  is  restored. 

Twenty-seven  centuries  ago  a  little  nation 
was  surrounded  and  engulfed  by  a  totali- 
tarian peril.  The  people  of  Israel  in  their 
unpreparedness  were  menaced  with  destruc- 
tion by  the  horses  and  chariots  of  the  As- 
syrians, which  were  the  tanks  and  bombers, 
the  mechanized  Instruments  of  evil  of  that 
day.  Doubtless  there  were  captains  and 
n-lers  in  Iwael — and  even  politicians  and 
even  statesmen  who  found  the  remedy  for 
their  troubles  in  mechanization.  In  treaties, 
and  In  whatever  corresponded  to  the  spirit 
of  democracy  2,700  years  ago.  But  one  great 
statesman,  the  prophet  Isalas.  told  them  that 


"not  in  chariots  and  not  in  horsemen  but  In 
the  Lord  God  Is  your  strength."  "And  there 
shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  root  of 
Jesse — and  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest 
upon  him.  He  shaU  not  judge  according  to 
the  sight  of  his  eyes.  He  shall  not  judge  ac- 
cording to  the  hearing  of  the  ears.  And  jus- 
tice shaU  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins  and  faith 
the  girdle  of  his  reins."  Then  and  then  only, 
according  to  the  prophet,  then  and  then  only, 
when  Justice  and  faith  shall  be  the  spirit  of 
the  people,  then  and  then  only  "the  wolf  shall 
dweU  with  the  lamb  and  the  leopard  shall  lie 
down  with  the  kid";  then  and  then  only  will 
they  ttim  their  swords  Into  plowshares  and 
their  speara  Into  sickles;  nation  shall  not 
Uft  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  be  exerdaed  any  more  to  war.  "O  house 
of  Jacob,  come  ye,  and  let  us  walk  In  the  light 
of  the  Lord." 

For  2.700  years  that  has  been  the  true 
phUosophy  of  politics,  national  and  interna- 
tional. For  2,700  years  the  true  heroes  of  the 
nations,  the  true  statesmen  and  benefactors 
and  thinkers  of  mankind,  have  raised  that 
standard  only  to  have  it  thrown  down  and 
trampled  by  the  peoples  before  they  turned 
to  trample  on  each  other.  For  2,000  years 
the  center  and  rallying  point  of  those  who 
believed  in  that  message  has  been  the  chair 
of  the  supreme  pontiffs.  Today  amidst  all 
the  clamor  and  agony  of  war,  amidst  all  the 
confusion  of  the  counselors  of  peace,  amidst 
all  the  shifting  of  the  battle  lines,  amidst 
all  the  changes  of  politics  and  strategies, 
amidst  It  all  there  is  a  watchman  who  cries 
out  to  the  world  the  need  of  peace  and  the 
secret  of  peace — the  spirit  of  religion  and 
brotherhood  in  the  multitudinous  hearts  and 
under  the  mjrriad  countenances  of  men. 

We  can  be  frightened — as  we  are — at  the 
cruelty  and  deetructlveness  of  war.  We  can 
be  alarmed — as  we  are — at  the  opportunities 
for  the  encroachment  of  tyranny.  But  our 
chief  enemy  today  is  neither  the  explosives 
that  tear  down  our  cities  nor  the  drilms 
and  trampling  of  the  tyrants  who  seek  the 
possession  of  our  souls.  Our  enemy — our 
veritable  enemy — our  profound  enemy — our 
permanent  enemy — ^Is  the  moral  lrr«^)on«lbU- 
ity  and  Intellectual  malice  of  those  who  con- 
ceal from  the  minds  of  men  or  who  pervert 
In  the  hearts  of  men  the  message  of  the 
spiritual  which  is  the  secret  of  their  peace. 
The  hideous  criminals  who  march  under  the 
swastika  and  under  the  hammer  and  sickle 
are  at  leeat  hideous  enough  to  chill  our 
hearts  with  hatred.  The  real,  Itxrking,  menac- 
ing, destructive  foe  is  the  unspirltual.  Irre- 
ligious, intelligentsia  who  are  depriving  the 
youth  of  all  people  of  their  trust  In  Gcd,  and 
with  It  of  the  basis  of  all  faith,  of  all  cour- 
age, of  all  loyalty,  and  of  all  freedom. 

Against  armies  we  can  be  protected  by 
armies:  against  tjrranny  we  can  be  protected 
by  the  institution  of  democracy  and  the 
spirit  of  freedom.  But  who  shall  keep  de- 
mocracy wholesome  and  who  shall  keep  free- 
dom free?  Only  the  spirit  of  spirits,  only 
the  freedom  of  aU  freedoms,  only  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  and  the  freedom  wherewith 
Christ  has  made  us  free. 

Catholic  women,  you  have  come  here  to  the 
Capital  of  the  Nation  which  you  love.  You 
will  find  much  here  to  reinsplre  your  loyalty 
as  Americans.  But  that  American  loyalty 
wlU  be  Inspired  by  nothing  so  much  as  by 
the  abiding  faith  which,  as  Catholics,  you 
hold  In  the  goodness  of  God  and  In  your 
responsibility  to  Him  for  patriotism  and  for 
civic  duty.  No  American  can  love  his  coun- 
try rrore  than  you  and  few  as  well  as  you 
who  love  it  because  God  gave  it  to  you. 
No  American  can  serve  the  institution  of 
freedom  and  democracy  more  than  you — and 
few  60  weU  as  you  who  receive  your  cltlsen> 


ship  as  a  sacred  trust.  No  American  can  look 
to  the  future  with  more  hope  than  you — and 
few  with  as  much  hope  as  you  who  see  in  the 
greatest  of  this  country's  blessings  the  op- 
portumty  for  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  of 
all  the  freedoms — the  freedom  for  the  soul 
to  be  a  soul  and  to  honor  the  primacy  of  the 
spiritual  in  the  Individual,  in  the  home,  and 
in  the  family.  No  American  can  honor  the 
national  monimients  of  Waahingtoo  more 
than  you — and  few  as  well  as  you  who  have 
received  from  Rome  the  message  of  the  spirit- 
ual which  from  the  days  of  the  prophet  has 
contained  the  secret  of  peace  for  all  the  na- 
tions and  tongues  of  men. 

For  m  Rome  today,  as  in  the  ages  past,  la 
the  center  of  the  primacy  of  the  aplrltoal  tot 
aU  the  world  of  men.  Borne  onoe  faced  tba 
barbarism  of  filth  and  ignorance,  and  won 
that  age  to  civilization  and  to  light.  Today 
Rome  faces  the  barbarism  of  mechanized 
power  and  herd  psychology  and  it  will  again 
be  her  voice  that  will  bring  the  nations  to 
sanity  and  peace. 

Some  might  think,  looking  at  today's  dis- 
aster— some  might  think  that  we  have  come 
to  the  brink  of  the  end.  Some  do  think  thus, 
even  some  In  America.  But  that  is  not  the 
feeling  of  those  who  look  on  history  with 
faith.  Not  on  the  brink  of  destruction  do 
we  stand,  but  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
empire,  of  an  empire  which  win  measure  its 
limits  not  vrtth  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube 
but  with  the  very  poles  of  the  world;  an 
empire  that  ehall  at  last  show  into  Christ 
the  fair  harvest  of  all  nations  and  the 
tongues  of  men,  an  empire  vsrhose  census  will 
be  taken  not  by  Cyrenlus  and  the  tetrarchs. 
not  by  the  filing  systems  of  the  soviet  of 
world  republics.  Irat  toy  the  recording  angels 
and  ministers  of  grace.  Of  that  empire  each 
nation  shall  be  the  shining  province,  and 
our  own  coimtry  shall  attain  within  that 
spiritual  realm  the  crown  at  its  destiny. 
That  empire  will  depend  not  on  mechanical 
institutions  and  not  on  secondary  loyalties. 
It  will  be  a  splrttual  dominion  that  wUl  rest 
on  loyalty  to  Christ  and  that  will  find  In 
Him  its  peace  and  its  glory.  Of  that  spiritual 
dominion  the  capital  will  be  eternal  Rome— 
not  the  Rome  of  Romulas  and  Caesar,  not 
the  Rome  of  the  barbaric  kings,  not  the 
Rome  of  Pius,  that  is  the  Rome  of  Peter,  the 
spiritual  citadel  that  Is  the  Rome  of  God. 


KeoBetk  Farrand  Simpsoa 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  NTW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8EHTATIVK8 


Wednesday,  June  18, 1941 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  at 
Hon.  Kenneth  Fajuuuto  Simpson,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  representative  of  this  House. 
I  attended  the  funeral  of  my  neighbor 
and  friend,  Kenneth  P.  Simpson.  The 
religious  services  were  held  at  St.  James 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Man- 
hattan. Gathered  at  the  church,  to  pay 
tribute  to  Congressman  Simpsok,  were 
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partment:  SUtter  2030. 

Be  courteous  and  helpful  to  men  of  the 
armed  forces. 


For  Instance,  it  was  not  difficult  for  one  to 
go  along  with  the  crowd  when  I  first  came  to 
the  House  in  1924  when  the  so-called  wets 


Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
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tluroDgs  of  men  and  women  of  every  re- 
ligious, political,  and  racial  group. 

By  long  and  constant  service  to  his  po- 
litical party  he  was  recognized  as  a  stu- 
dent of  government  and  as  an  astute 
Ittder  of  men.  While  he  was  an  ardent 
partisan,  he  was  considerate  of  the  views 
of  his  political  adversaries. 

Throughout  his  adult  life  the  Repub- 
lican Party  honored  him  with  positions 
of  Importance  and  trust.  His  useful 
career  was  capped  with  further  distinc- 
tion in  his  election  as  a  Mepiber  of  this 
great  legWative  body.  While  his  service 
was  brief,  he  made  a  most  favorable  im- 
pression here  in  Washington  and  gave 
evidence  that  he  would  have  brought  to 
his  new  hl^  position  the  same  degree  of 
capability.  Industry,  and  energy  that 
marked  his  life  as  a  distinguished  lawyer 
and  public  official. 

He  left  a  devoted  wife  and  four  lovely 
childroi. 

rem.    RS    WtLKMD    WtTR    MEN    AKD    UTfDCaaTOOD 

Here  was  a  man  whose  heart  was  good, 
Who  walked  with  men  and  understood. 
Bis  wais  a  voice  that  spoke  to  cheer. 
And  fell  like  music  on  the  ear. 
Bis  was  a  smile  men  loved  to  see 
Bis  was  a  hand  that  asked  no  fe« 
Fbr  friendliness  or  kindness  done. 
And  now  that  he  has  Journeyed  on. 
Bis  Is  a  fame  that  never  ends 
And  leaves  behind  uncounted  friends. 


Demands  for  American  Blood  To  Fifkt 
Grut  Britain's  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

or  MASSACHTTSETTS 

XM  TBS  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  July  10, 1941 


ARTICLES  PROM  TBE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
AND  TBE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ricoio.  I  Include  the  following  news- 
paper articles: 

(Vrom  the  New  York  Times  of  July  6,  1941  ] 

Wavsll  Scbs  Nm  roa  a  New  A.  E.  F. — ^BamsH 
GsKEBAL  Asanrrs  Nazis  Wnx  Bs  Beaten 

EVKMTUALLT  BT  IKVASIOM  OT  OSaMANT 

(By  Barold  Denny) 

Caho.  BcTFT,  July  4 — Gen.  Sir  Archibald 
P.  WaveU.  soon  to  relinquish  his  post  as  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  Middle  East,  in  which 
ha  has  won  the  greatest  distinction  of  any 
British  soldier  in  this  war,  discussed  the  war 
today  in  an  informal  interview  that  may  be 
oonaidered  as  his  valedictory  to  the  command 
he  is  leaving. 

In  his  offiee  he  reminisced  briefly  on  the 
victories  and  defeats  of  the  past  glorious  and 
tragic  months  and.  responding  to  conversa- 
tional questlona,  sketched  opinions  as  to  the 


future  that  are  of  special  interest  at  this  crit- 
ical point  In  American  and  world  history. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  from  the 
American  point  of  view  sum  up  t6  this: 

Whatever  happens  in  eastern  Europe, 
where  the  Germans  and  Russians  are  bat- 
tling, the  final  issue  of  the  war  will  be  de- 
cided In  the  west,  as  it  was  In  the  last  war. 
and  in  the  end  it  will  be  a  battle  of  man- 
power. 

HI  aXPECTS  LONC  WAS 

If  the  war  continues  long  enoxigh — and 
General  Wavell  appears  to  have  no  iUuslons 
that  this  will  be  a  short  war  if  it  is  to  be 
effecti/ely  and  permanently  won — American 
manpower  will  be  needed  Our  airplanes, 
tanks,  and  guns,  decisive  though  their  aid 
has  been  in  helping  Britain  hold  out  this 
long,  will  not  be  enough.  There  is  a  limit  to 
Britain's  own  manpower. 

Germany  caa  and  will  be  beaten  eventu- 
ally by  an  invasion  of  her  soil  after  she  has 
been  hammered  sufficiently  from  the  air. 

When  and  where  American  troops  should 
eventually  be  employed  are  matters  to  be 
determined  by  events. 

Britain  has  no  intention  of  abandoning 
this  theater  of  war. 

General  Wavell's  conclusions  on  the  part 
the  United  States  may  play  though  they  co- 
incide with  those  of  many  highly  placed 
Americans,  were  not  volunteered  by  him,  but 
were  disclosed  only  in  replies  to  specific  ques- 
tions tnd  sometimes  were  revealed  more  by 
Inference  than  by  statements.  Like  every 
other  high  British  official,  he  has  studiously 
avoided  advising  Americans  what  they  should 
do. 

The  interview  was  given  to  only  two  cor- 
respondents. Prank  Gervasl,  of  Collier's,  and 
the  writer,  who  had  been  trying  to  arrange 
it  for  some  time — not  an  easy  thing  to  do, 
for  the  general  has  a  terrrfic  working  sched- 
ule. Once  one  gains  access  to  him.  General 
Wavell  proves  once  more  what  every  reporter 
learns  early,  that  the  bigger  the  man  the 
more  gracious  he  is. 

The  commander  in  chief's  office,  in  a  big 
Cairo  office  building  taken  over  by  general 
headquarters,  has  no  hint  of  war  except 
maps,  studded  with  pins,  that  almost  entirely 
cover  the  paneled  walls.  There  are  no  other 
decorations.  On  a  large,  plain  flat-topped 
desk  are  reports  from  subcrdmates  and  a  few 
reference  books. 

The  general  left  his  desk  as  we  entered  and 
led  us  to  a  small  table  in  a  comer  where  we 
could  talk  close  together  in  complete  in- 
formality. The  general  apologized  for  his 
shirt  sleeves.  He  has  a  fine  military  bearing, 
listens  carefully,  and  speaks  directly  to  you 
In  the  language  of  an  orderly,  well-stocked 
mind  and  gives  the  impression  of  perfect 
frankness  and  intellectual  honesty. 

It  was  evident  General  Wavell  was  relin- 
quishing this  command  with  some  regret 
although  he  looks  tired  and  in  great  need  of 
rest.  Everywhere  among  subordinate  officers 
one  finds  regret  at  the  general's  leaving. 

"Bow  do  you  feel  about  your  new  post. 
General?"  was  the  opening  question. 

"I  was  In  India  30  years  ago  as  a  subaltern," 
he  replied.  "It  will  be  a  new  job  and  quite  a 
change.  I  have  had  2  quite  strenuous  years 
here.  We  have  had  oxir  ups  and  downs, 
Auchinleck  (Gen.  Claude  J.  E.  Auchinleck 
who  will  succeed  General  Wavell  in  the  Mid- 
east command)  is  a  very  good  soldier.  It  will 
be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  frejh  mind  vork 
on  this  sltxiation.  If  one  is  too  long  in  one 
place  he  is  likely  to  become  fixed  In  his 
thoughts  about  it.  A  fresh  mind  may  see 
things  in  a  new  perspective." 

Then  the  conversation  began  roving  over 
the  whole  subject  of  the  war,  beginning  with 


the  present  Russian -Gernian  confilct.  It  can 
hardly  be  reported  chronologically  for  topics 
were  begun  and  dropped  and  then  resimied 
In  some  other  connection. 

STRESSES    IMPORTANCE    Or    PLANES 

General  Wavell  avoided  any  predictions  as 
to  the  outcome  or  duration  of  the  Russo- 
German  war  except  to  indicate  that  air  power 
might  prove  the  controlling  factor  there  and 
that  the  German  air  force  was  strong.  But 
he  saw  Germany  assuming  many  disad- 
vantages from  the  point  of  view  of  the  war 
as  a  whole  in  plimging  into  the  east. 

"Germany  in  this  war,  as  In  the  last,  has 
been  able  thus  tax  to  operate  from  a  central 
position  and  rely  upon  her  existing  network 
of  railways,  waterways,  and  highways  to  move 
her  weight  westward  or  eastward  as  she  re- 
quired," be  said.  "Meanwhile  we  have  had 
to  move  and  maneuver  on  the  outside  of 
that  circle  at  long  distances  from  oiur  sources 
of  supply. 

"Germany,  by  this  drive  eastward,  has 
lengthened  her  line  of  communication  while 
ours  remains  constant — and  our  supplies  are 
coming  in  Increasing  quantities  from  Amer- 
ica. 

"Can  Germany  sweep  through  the  Cau- 
casus, Iran,  and  Iraq?"  came  another 
question. 

"We  cannot  speak  of  sweeping."  said  the 
General.  "Commimication.?  there  are  bad  and 
the  terrain  is  difficult.  Russia's  strength 
lies  in  the  vastness  of  her  numbers,  her  lack 
of  communications,  her  ability  to  withdraw 
long  distances  and  continue  withdrawing. 

"If  the  Germans  penetrate  deeply  into  the 
Ukraine  they  will  find  themselves  in  difficul- 
ties for  they  will  be  far  from  their  bases; 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  transporting  sup- 
plies over  a  very  long  line  of  communication." 

The  question  of  all-out  American  participa- 
tion in  the  war  was  launched  with  the  writ- 
er's query.  "Do  you  hold  with  the  views  that 
only  tools  are  necessary  to  win  the  war?" 

MOKE   MANPOWER    NEEDED 

General  Wavell  paused  and  answered,  "No, 
undoubtedly  we  shall  need  manpxjwer  if  the 
war  continues  long  enough  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  wiU. 

"To  my  mind  the  west  remains  the  deci- 
sive battlefield,  notwithstanding  this  drive 
eastward,  as  it  was  in  the  last  war.  England 
must  remain  secure  (meaning  Britain  cannot 
risk  weakening  home  forces  for  fear  of  an  at- 
tempt at  invasion.)  It  will  be  a  battle  of 
manpower  in  the  end." 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  July 
8,  1941] 

"Win  on  Nazis'  Son.."  Middle  East  Cmcrs 
:  Actum  to  Britain 

Cairo.  Egypt.  July  8. — Gen.  Sir  Claude 
Auchinleck,  new  commander  in  chief  of 
British  forces  in  the  Middle  East,  said  yester- 
day United  States  manpower  was  needed  If 
the  war  is  to  be  won  properly — on  Germany's 
own  soil. 

•  "And  it  must  be  won  properly,  not  half 
won,"  he  told  correspondents. 

The  new  commander,  who  exchanged  posts 
with  Gen.  Sir  Archibald  P.  Wavell  last  week, 
was  former  commander  in  chief  in  India. 

"I've  always  thought  the  war  must  l>e  won 
in  Europe,  in  Germany,  on  Germany's  own 
soil,"  he  replied  to  queries. 

"They  must  be  beaten  in  the  way  Napoleon 
was  beaten.  Therefore,  I  see  as  much  need 
for  American  manpower  in  this  war  as  in  the 
last.  In  12.  14,  or  24  months  this  need  will 
certainly  arise.  How  we  are  to  get  into  the 
German's  country  is  another  matter,  but 
ways  and  means  will  present  themselves." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PEKNSTLVAinA 
IH  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 


Thursdav,  July  10. 1941 
»te  

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  daily  we 
hear  one  or  another  Memiaer  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  condemn  labor 
and  charge  labor  with  being  controlled 
by  Communists.  Labor  is  charged  with 
being  unfajthful  and  lacking  in  patriot- 
ism and  loyalty  in  this  national  emer- 
gency. These  Members  insist  that  labor 
should  be  denied  the  right  to  strike  in 
this  national  emergency.  They  demand 
that  labor  give  Its  all  to  its  country  and 
sacrifice  every  right  so  that  we  may  reach 
maximum  production  in  order  to  help 
the  democracies  of  the  world.  Yet  this 
same  group  says  nothing  about  the  loy- 
alty, the  faithfulness,  or  the  patriotism 
of  industry  in  our  national-defense  pro- 
gram. This  same  group  says  nothing  of 
those  employers  who  refuse  to  recognize 
unions  or  even  adhere  to  decisions  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board«  an 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  court. 
The  fact  that  the  earnings  of  all  major 
Industries  in  America  have  shown  a  tre- 
mendous increase  over  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  is  not  even  mentioned. 
Nothing  is  said  about  the  increased  liv- 
ing costs  affecting  the  life  and  welfare 
of  every  workman  and  his  family  in 
America.  And  the  majority  of  the  press 
of  America  commends  these  statesmen 
and  editorializes  their  stands.  To  be 
frank.  I  must  say  that  the  people  of 
America  do  not  get  a  true  picture  of  the 
situation  as  it  actually  exists. 

Labor  is  on  the  spot.  Daily  the  news- 
papers headline  stories  of  strikes  in  de- 
fense industries.  The  question  now  be- 
ing publicly  asked  amounts  to  this:  WiU 
labor  strike  up  the  band  for  national 
defense,  or  will  it  merely  strike?  That 
question  shows  not  only  ignorance  of  the 
facts,  but  betrays  a  willful  and  criminal 
attempt  to  destroy  labor's  rights:  to  wipe 
out  all  the  social  gains  of  the  New  Deal, 
and  to  pervert  the  whole  purpose  of  our 
national  defense  effort. 

Is  labor  unreasonable  in  its  demand? 
Should  it  seek  wage  increases  now? 
Should  it  keep  its  right  to  strike  in  this 
emergency?  These  are  vital  questions 
which  concern  the  entire  Nation. 

Has  labor  been  unreasonable?  Since 
May  1940,  when  our  defense  program 
really  got  under  way,  the  number  of 
strikes  has  decreased  over  that  of  the 
corresponding  months  in  1939.  The 
total  number  of  strikes  for  the  present 
period  is  much  less  than  for  1917  when 
we  were  actually  at  war.  The  right  to 
strike  is  basic  to  all  workers'  rights  and 
to  aU  liberty  in  the  United  States.  With- 
out this  right,  labor  has  no  real  protec- 
tion against  low  wages  and  decent  living 


standards.  Labor  must  keep  ttils  right 
in  order  to  remain  free,  in  order  to  keep 
and  improve  standards  won  over  pa&t 
years  of  struggle.  Abraham  Lincoln,  one 
of  our  greatest  Presidents,  said:  "Thank 
God  we  have  a  country  where  working- 
men  have  the  right  to  strike." 

It  should  be  clear  that  if  our  defense 
program  is  to  defend  democracy  then 
every  act  which  strengthens  democracy 
is  an  integral  part  of  our  defenire  pro- 
gram. An  increased  standard  of  living 
is  just  as  important  as  an  increased 
schedule  of  airplane  production.  All  the 
sacrifices  necessary  for  democracy?  Of 
course.  But  in  view  of  our  vast  unused 
resources  and  the  swollen  industrial 
profits  of  the  last  months,  it  is  sheer 
nonsense  to  say  that  labor  must  sacrifice 
hving  standards  to  enable  this  country 
to  continue  producing  ior  defeme. 

My  investigation  with  the  Department 
of  Labor  verifies  this  statement,  and  I 
can  quote  no  greater  authority  than  the 
senior  Senator  from  my  State,  Senator 
James  J.  Davis,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was 
Secretary  of  Laboj-  under  three  Presi- 
dents, when  voicing  his  opposition  to 
antistrike  legisla^n  said: 

No  one  should  be  permitted  to  believe  that 
labor  troubles  are  more  acute  now  than  in 
the  last  World  War  period.  In  1919  there 
were  seven  times  as  many  workers  involved 
in  strikes  as  in  1940:  and  in  1917  there  were 
twice  as  many  strikes  as  in  1940. 

TTiere  are  now  dozens  of  bills  before 
Congress,  including  the  bill  now  under 
consideration,  designed  to  freeze  wages, 
to  penalize  strikers,  impose  severe  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  pickets,  Government 
seizure  of  plants,  denial  of  wages  to 
workers,  to  force  compulsory  mediation 
or  the  so-called  cooling-off  period,  which 
are  all  aimed  at  the  workmen  of  America. 
I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  bills  of  this 
nature  which  attempt  to  force  or  regi- 
ment American  workmen  to  the  same 
status  as  the  workmen  of  the  totalitarian 
nations.  This  certainly  will  not  bring 
about  the  national  unity  we  arc  all 
clamoring  for  in  this  crucial  period  of  our 
history.  Collective  bargaining  and  the 
right  to  strike  has  had  behind  it  the  sup- 
port and  influence  of  outstanding  states- 
men in  this  country,  and  the  leaders  of 
other  countries  throughout  the  world. 
Just  within  the  last  month  Pope  Pius  Xn 
made  his  plea  to  the  people  of  the  world 
for  labor's  right  of  collective  bargaining; 
and  just  recently  the  Methodist  National 
Conference  Board  made  a  declaration  in 
favor  of  this  same  principle  and  stated 
that  after  a  thorough  2-year  investiga- 
tion much  of  the  propaganda,  rumors, 
and  statements  against  organized  labor 
were  erroneous  and  misleading.  It  is 
evident  that  we  cannot  force  labor  to  do 
things  by  repressive  legislation  and  it  is 
my  firm  beUef  that  in  the  Vinson  bill  and 
other  similar  measures  now  before  Con- 
gress, the  rights  of  organized  labor  now 
guaranteed  under  the  law  would  be 
stricken  down  and  destroyed. 

Each  day  sees  new  proposals  to  take 
away  the  right  to  strike,  or  to  curb  that 
right  so  severely  that  its  value  to  the 


woriKrs  wUl  be  destroyed.  The  greater 
part  of  the  press  of  the  Nation  has  been 
championing  these  proposals.  Most  of 
the  schemes  originate  among  Congress- 
men from  poll-tax  States  who  have  very 
few  industries  in  their  districts,  and  who 
know  very  little  about  the  problems  of 
workmen  in  the  industrial  districts  of 
America.  One  of  the  greatest  antilabor 
campaigns  in  history  is  in  the  making, 
all  aimed  at  labor's  basic  right — the  right 
to  withhold  work  in  order  to  enforce  a 
little  share  of  those  increased  profits 
through  higher  wages  so  that  the  work- 
men of  America  can  maintain  decent 
standards  of  living,  which  bring  about 
happiness,  unity,  and  an  invulnerable 
America.  As  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  Congrersman 
Casfjt,  so  well  stated  to  this  House  sev- 
eral days  ago:  "We  must  stem  the  hys- 
teria that  has  enveloped  this  Congress, 
or  we  wiU  be  undermining  the  very 
democratic  principles  we  are  trying  to 
preserve."  Labor  naturally  is  trjring  to 
fortify  its  position  during  this  emergency 
in  view  of  the  profits  of  the  large  cor- 
porations of  America.  And  I  believe  the 
vast  majority  of  Congress  will  agree  that 
if  we  are  to  maintain  our  present  stand- 
tu-d  of  living,  labor  is  entitled  to  its  share 
of  profits  for  its  "all-out"  efforts  in  this 
national-defense  program  by  means  of 
increased  wages  to  the  average  work- 
men. The  following  are  undisputed  facts 
of  the  1940  profit  figures  of  the  six 
largest  corporations  of  the  United  States: 


C<»Toratkii 


Geiwral  Motors , 

Amrricaa  Telephont 

&  TeJpjrraph 

Standard  Oil 

U.  S.  steel — 

DuPont 

Ocnotd  Electric 


Profit 


$169,900,000 
IM.  544,  OM 

iKi.ooo.oao 

102,1H0.(UQ 
•9.900,000 
£6,000,000 


Work 
en  cm 
ployed 


2oaooo 
2BO,ron 

65,000 
200.60(1 

ei,8oo 
e&,ooo 


Arpran 

profit  (or 

workor 

employed 


W17 

725 
1,000 

sas 

1. 253 
646 


In  other  words,  these  six  leading  cor- 
porations made  $776,000,000  profit  in 
1940,  an  average  of  $860  profit  a  year  on 
each  worker  employed,  over  and  above 
the  wages  paid  to  him. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  the 
profits  exceed  the  earnings  of  1940  by  ap- 
proximately 15  percent,  yet  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  denounce  labor  because 
of  its  attempt  to  secure  increased  wages 
commensurate  with  the  increased  cost  of 
living.  The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Cor- 
poration, represented  for  the  first  quarter 
ended  March  31.  1941,  profits  of  $4,160.- 
507,  after  all  charges  were  deducted.  Tiiis 
compares  with  the  net  profit  of  only  $1,- 
134,611  for  the  same  quarter  last  year. 
Tet  we  hear  labor  berated  when  it  threat- 
ens to  strike  upon  making  a  reasonable 
demand  of  industry  for  an  increase  in 
wage  rate.  We  hear  the  cry  (tf  Commu- 
nists in  full  control  of  labor  in  America. 
These  statements  grossly  exaggerate  the 
actual  situation.  True  oiough.  there  are 
some  Communists  in  labor's  ranks  who 
have  caused  much  of  the  unwarranted 
trouble.  There  are  some  Communists  In 
labor's  ranks  who  even  refused  to  heed 
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the  warnings  of  labor's  recognized  lead- 
ers. But  will  we  in  Congress  add  to  na- 
tional unity  by  abolishing  the  right  to 
strike,  by  forced  cooling-off  periods,  or 
compulsory  mediation,  or  by  freezing 
wages  and  conditions  by  outlawing  the 
union  shop  and  pleasing  the  open  shop  by 
seizing  struck  plants,  by  penalizing  pick- 
ets because  of  a  few  radicals — a  very  few 
In  labor's  ranks  in  America? 

There  are  Communists  among  the 
businessmen  of  America.  There  are 
Communists  in  the  colleges  of  America. 
There  are  Communists  In  the  .legal  and 
medical  professions.  Communists  are 
everywhere.  But  thank  Ood.  so  few,  yes; 
so  very  few.  Can  we  condemn  labor  as 
a  whole  because  of  a  few  undesir- 
able Communists  within  Labor's  ranks? 
^ould  we  by  logical  reasoning  condemn 
the  law  profession,  the  medical  profes- 
sion, or  any  other  profession  because  of 
some  shysters  or  quacks  or  frauds  in 
any  of  them?  Of  course  not.  Their 
respective  obligations  are  to  clean  their 
own  households.  Labor  is  attempting  to 
do  just  that,  and  is  doing  so  with  distinct 
credit.  The  number  of  strikes  through- 
out the  Nation  has  reached  the  low3st 
ebb  since  the  early  part  of  this  year.  The 
organised  workws  of  this  country  are 
food.  true,  loyal,  and  patriotic  Amer- 
icans interested  in  the  preservation  of 
our  democracy  and  of  helping  this  coun- 
try  In  this  emergency.  We  cannot  im- 
pose upon  them  undue  hardship  by  the 
enactment  of  compulsory  mediation,  or 
totalitarian  policies  such  as  now  rules 
the  controlled  countries  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  communistic  Russia. 

In  the  Thirty-first  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  which  I  represent, 
the  heart  of  the  industrial  district  of 
America,  and  in  which  district  are  lo- 
cated the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
ti<m.  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Co..  the 
Westinghouse  Airbrake  Co..  the  McK6es- 
port  National  Tube  Co..  the  Edgar- 
Thompson  Steel  Works,  the  McCllntock- 
Marshall  Co..  the  Christy  Park  Works, 
the  Firth-Sterling  Steel  Corporation,  the 
Union  Switch  ft  Signal  Co.,  Allegheny 
Ludlum  Steel  Corporation,  the  Olass- 
port  Copperweld  Steel  Co.,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Steel  Foundry  Co.,  and  the 
United  States  Glass  Co..  represented  by 
18  local  C.  I.  O.  unions,  comprising  over 
-T0,000  workmen  engaged  in  natlonal-de- 
feibaa^WQrk,  there  was  not  even  the  sem- 
Idance  of  a  strike.  Industry  and  labor  sat 
down  at  the  counsel  table  and  conciliated 
their  differences  with  distinct  satlsfac- 
tioQ  to  all  parties  concerned.  And  my 
district  is  tjrpical  of  every  industrial 
community  in  America.  It  is  unfair  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  press  of 
America  to  condemn  labor  because  of 
isolated  infractions  in  remote  sections  of 
our  Naticm.  Do  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  wish  to  change  this  situation 
bf  enacting  legislation  to  compel  the 
workmen  of  our  Nation  to  do  anything 
contrary  to  their  wishes  and  create 
hatred  and  enmity  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  labor  toward  Congress  and  the 
Government?     Of    course    not     The 


greatest  weapon  in  America  is  the  morale 
of  its  people.  To  build  morale  and  unity 
in  America,  industry  and  government 
must  be  considerate,  just,  and  equitable 
in  their  dealings  with  the  American  work- 
men, as  they,  too.  are  sacrificing,  and  it 
Is  their  sons  who  are  serving  this  coun- 
try in  our  armed  forces  during  this 
emergency. 

Let  us  deliberate  with  caution  on  these 
vital  problems  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  workmen  of  the  Nation,  and  if  in- 
dustry, labor,  and  Government,  in  a  real 
spirit  of  national  unity,  will  arbitrate 
and  conciliate  their  differences  in  the 
good  old  American  manner  of  give  and 
take,  America  will  continue  to  go  for- 
ward in  her  progress  as  the  greatest 
democracy  in  the  world,  where  worlonen 
will  retain  the  priceless  heritage  given 
them  by  our  forefathers,  namely,  free- 
dom, justice,  and  equality. 

I  therefore  request  the  committee  to 
defeat  these  amendments. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  July  14,  1941 


LETTER  AND  STATEMENTS  FROM  THE 
SECRETARY  OP  THE  TREASURY 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  previously  granted  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  statements  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  concerning 
receipts,  expenditures,  and  the  public 
debt.  Each  month,  commencing  with 
January  of  this  year,  I  have  placed  simi- 
lar exhibits  in  the  Record.  These  state- 
ments bring  the  data  down  to  the  end 
of  June,  which  marks  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  1941.  The  material  now  pre- 
sented shows  the  actual  receipts,  expendi- 
tures, and  the  status  of  the  public  debt 
for  the  completed  fiscal  years,  1940  and 
1941.  and  similar  data,  on  an  estimated 
basis,  for  the  fiscal  year  to  end  on  June 
30.  1942. 

The  totals  relating  to  "expenditures" 
as  set  forth  in  these  statements  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  totals  of  "appro- 
prlatioM."  An  appropriation  is  author- 
ity to  spend  money  for  a  certain  pur- 
pose. An  expenditure  is  the  actual  draw- 
ing of  money  out  of  the  Treasury  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  that  appropria- 
tion. Generally  speaking,  "expendi- 
tures'* from  an  appropriation  can  be 
spread  over  3  different  fiscal  years,  the 
larger  proportion,  however,  being  spent 
In  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appro- 


priation is  made.  It  Is  Important,  there- 
fore, for  those  who  follow  the  granting 
of  appropriations  by  Congress,  not  to 
confuse  the  totals  of  "appropriations" 
made  during  any  session  and  the  totals 
of  "expenditures"  for  any  given  fiscal 
year  as  displayed  in  the  statements  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  terms  "ap- 
propriations" and  "expenditures"  are  not 
synonymous.  They  are  Intimately  re- 
lated but  vary  widely  on  a  time-factor 
basis. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
Treasukt  Depastmint, 
Washington,  July  10,  1941, 
Hon.  Edward  T.  Tatlor, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  By  direction  of 
the  Sscretary  and  In  accordance  with  the 
arrangements  made  with  you  as  outlined  in 
his  letter  of  January  31,  1941.  I  am  enclosing 
herewith  the  following  statements: 

Statement  No.  I,  general  Budget  summary: 
Receipts  and  expendltvires,  showing  (i) 
Budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1942  and 
(2)  actual  figures  for  the  fiscal  years  1941 
and  1940. 

Statement  No.  n,  effect  on  the  public  debt 
of  financing  the  deficit,  showing  (1)  esti- 
mated amounts  for  the  fiscal  year  1942  and 
(2)  actual  figvures  as  of  June  30,  1941,  and 
June  30,  1940,  respectively.  This  statement 
shows  the  extent  to  which  the  net  deficit  has 
been  met  through  borrowings  and  reduction* 
in' the  Treasury's  cash  balance.  It  also  shows 
the  debt  at  the  beginning  and  the  close  of 
the  period. 

Statement  No.  HI,  statutory  debt  limita- 
tion, showing  the  amount  of  the  debt  out- 
standing which  is  subject  to  the  debt  limita- 
tion and  the  balance  of  the  borrowing  au- 
thority, that  is,  the  amount  of  additional  debt 
which  may  be  issued  pursuant  to  existing 
limitations. 

Statement  No.  IV,  general  fund  balance, 
showing  an  analysis  of  the  general  fund  bal- 
ance and  the  changes  therein  during  the 
period.  This  statement  sets  forth  the  bal- 
ances at  the  beginning  and  the  closa  of  the 
period  classified  as  to  working  balance.  In- 
crement on  gold,  and  seigniorage.  It  shows 
how  the  general  fund  balance  was  affected 
by  (1)  borrowings,  (2)  excess  of  receipts  or 
expenditures  in  triist  accounts,  etc.,  and  (3) 
the  net  deficit  as  set  forth  in  statement  No.  I. 

Statement  No.  V,  obligations  of  corpora- 
tions and  credit  agencies  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest  as  of  June  30,  1941: 
This  statement  shows  the  contingent  liabili- 
ties of  the  Government,  that  is,  the  outstand- 
ing securities  issued  by  corporations  and 
credit  agencies  which  are  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  as  to  principal  and  interest. 

Statement  No.  VI,  combined  statement  of 
assets  and  liabilities  of  governmental  corpo- 
rations and  credit  agencies,  as  of  May  31,  1941. 
based  upon  the  latest  official  reports  received 
by  the  Treasury.  This  statement  shows  the 
total  assets  of  such  corporations  and  agen- 
cies, the  liabilities  (including  reserves),  and 
their  net  worth.  The  liabilities  are  segre- 
gated according  to  obligations  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  and  obligations  not  so 
guaranteed.  The  net  worth  Is  classified  aa 
to  the  amounts  of  the  Government's  pro- 
prietary interest  and  of  the  proprietary  Inter- 
ests not  owned  by  the  Government.  The 
total  amount  of  Interagency  interests  of  all 
corporations  and  agencies  included  in  thla 
statement  is  also  shown. 
Very  truly  yours, 

D.  W.  Bell, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasurf. 
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I.  General  Budget  tummary — Receipts  and  expenditures 
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Budget  esti- 
mates.' fis- 
cal year 
1942 

Actual 

Classification 

Budjjct  esti- 
mates,' fis- 
cal year 
1942 

Actual 

Classification 

Fiscal  year 
1941 

Fiscal  year 
1940 

Fiscal  year 
1941 

Fiscal  year 
1940 

EecPlpta: 

Income  tax.. .! . 

6,420.0 

3,135.0 

847.0 

145.0 

390.0 

3,469.6 

2,ffi«.9 

788.2 

136.9 

391.9 

319.2 
195.8 

2, 125.  3 

2,344.6 

712.2 

121.0 

348.6 

53.6 
219.5 

Expenditures— Continued. 

National  defease— Continued. 

Emerpency   ship  construction   (U.  8. 
^laritime  Commission) 

3oao 

3,500.0 

225.0 
S00.0 

11.6 

21.4 

(42.0 

V) 

Miscellaneous  internal  revenue 

Taxes  under  Social  Security  Act 

Taxes  upon  carriers  and  their  employees 

Defense  aid  (lend-lease) 

'"•"•"•••"•• 

rustnms     . 

National    defense    tKHJslng    (Federal 
Works  Apency) 

■  --•---•-••• 

Bcturn  of  surplus  funds  from  government 

corporations 

Other  agencies ^.... — . 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 

Federal  Loan  .\gency 

Federal  Security  Apency  .  .     .  . 

(") 

Other 

177.0 

15, 50(1. 0 

6.047.9 

1.558.6 

Total  receipts 

10,114.0 
TliO 

8,268.6 
661.3 

6,924.8 
637.7 

1, 275. 0 

9.0 

872.0 

» 1, 134.  0 

40.0 

699.0 

£AK0 

1,110.7 

11.6 

044.0 

1,673.9 

61.2 

M2  7 

234.6 

•330.0 
•476.1 

1,040.9 

14.3 

700.3 

Less  net  amounts  transferred  to  Federal  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund 

FfvlprAl  WnrlrQ  Am>n/>v  1 

•2,066.7 
30.1 

Net  receipts 

9,402.0 

7,607.2 

5,387.1 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority . . 

Expenditures: 
Donart  mental 

» S75. 0 
1,202.0 

*  810.  7 
1, 126.  3 

S09.fi 
1, 425.  0 

Veterans'  Administration 

Transfers  to  trust  accounts 

656.7 
207.0 

Acricultural  program » 

Return  of  surplus  funds  from  Oovernment 
oornorations 

National  defense: 

B,  940.0 

3,9.V1.0 

353.0 

32.0 

3,635.5 

2, 216. 8 

•  103.1 

17.6 

667.1 
891.6 

Another 

425.0 

470*0 

Navy 

Total  expenditures  «•': 

22.169.0 

12,710.6 

8,996.3 

National  defense  funds  for  the  President. 

Net    deficit    (excess   expenditures   over 
receipts)  » 

12;  767.  0 

6,103.4 

a 

Belective  Service 

a,6iLi 

'Revised  June  1, 1941. 

*Not  including  departmental  expenditures  of  Department  of  Agriculture. 

•  Revised  to  adjust  classification. 

•  Includes  national-defense  ex|>enditures  augmenting  regular  activities. 
»  Revised  to  include  revolving  fund  transactions. 

•  Reflects  adju.stment  to  give  eflect  to  sec.  5.  act  of  Oct.  14,  1940  (54  Stat.  1127),  by 
merging  funds  allotted  to  Federal  Works  Agency  from  allocations  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  War  Department  for  national-defense  housing  with  funds  appropriated  to 
Federal  Works  Agency  for  the  same  purpose. 

n.  Effect  on  the  public  debt  of  financing  the  deficit 

|0n  basis  of  daily  Treasury  statements.     In  millions  of  dollars] 


'  Expenditures  included  in  totals  for  departmental,  Tennessee  Valley  Anthority, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  and  all  other.    See  note  4. 

•  Exclusive  of  National  Defense  Housing  activities  shown  above. 

•  Credits,  deduct. 

1°  Exclusive  of  debt  retirepients  pursuant  to  sinking  fund  and  other  appropriationa 
"  Expenditures  included  in  totab  for  departmental 


Classification 


Net  deficit  (statement  I) 

Changes  in  cash  accoimts  during  period: 

Add:  Increase  in  general  fund  balance  during  period ... . 

Total 

Deduct:  Excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  in  trust  accounts,  etc.,  during  period 

Total  financed  by  increase  In  public  debt.. 

Add:  Public  debt  at  beginning  of  period , 

Public  debt  at  end  of  period . 


Budget 

estimates,' 

fiscal  year 

1042 


1^787.0 
'6614 


12, 103.  6 
37.8 


12,065.8 
4S,9GL4 


61,027.2 


Actual 


Fiscal  year 
1041 


742.4 


6,845.8 
•148.1 


6,0W.O 
42.667.6 


48,96L4 


Fiscal 
1040 


l,61LI 
<047.5 


2,663.8 
135.6 


2,628.0 
40,430.5 


42,067.S 


I  Revised  June  L  104L 


'  Increase,  add. 


•  Decrease,  deduct. 
m.  Statutory  debt  limitation 
(Under  sec.  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  ams  nded.    As  of  June  30,  I£4I.    In  millions  of  dollars] 


Limitation . .. .. 

Deduct: 

Gross  public  debt  outstanding  June  30, 1941 

Unearned  discount  on  United  States  Savings  Bonds  (diflerenoe  between  current  redemption  value  and  maturity  value). 


Less— Debt  outstanding  not  subject  to  statutory  limitation. 

Total 

Balance  o:  borrowing  authority 


48,061.4 
1.  no.  1 


60,071.5 
577.9 


•0,000.0 


40,493.6 


15,S0«.4 


IV.  General  fund  balance 
[On  basis  of  daily  Treasury  statements.    In  millions  of  doUars] 


Classification 


Balance  in  general  fund  at  beginning  of  period 

Working  balance 

Increment  on  gold.... 

Seigniorage  (silver) 

Total 

Increases: 

Borrowings— net  Increase  In  public  debt... 
Net  receipts,  trust  accounts,  etc 

Total 


Estimates,! 

fiscal  year 

1942 


1,884.6 
K3. 1 
605.4 


2,633.1 

12;  066.8 
37.8 


li738.7 


Actual 


F -seal  year, 
1841 


1,162.7 
14Z8 
685.2 


l,80a7 

6,093.9 

'148.1 


7,79&6 


Fiscal  year, 
1£40 


2, 159.  6 
142.4 
536.3 


2,838.2 

2,528.0 
'135.6 


6,50L8 


Classification 


Decreases:  Net  deficit  (statement  I) 

Balance  in  general  fund  at  end  o f  period. . . 

Analysis  of  general  fund  balances  at  end  of 
period: 

Working  balance 

Increment  on  gold.... 

Seigniorage  (silver) ............ .^.. 

Total 


Estimates,' 

fiscal  year 

1042 


12. 767. 0 


1,000.7 


1, 195. 8 
143.7 
C30.2 


1.969.7 


Actual 


Fiscal  year, 
1941 


6,103.4 


2,6311 


1,884.6 
143.1 

605.4 


2,633.1 


Fiscal  year, 
1940 


>,6U.l 


1.8917 


1,1617 
1418 
58S.2 


Lnar 


I  Based  on  Budget  estimates  as  revised  June  1, 1641. 


I  Decrease,  deduct 


I 


1i 


Hi 


lit 


;-J- 
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I  Based  on  Budget  estimates  as  revised  June  1, 1041. 


i  Decrease,  deduct. 


J' 
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V.  Obligations  oj  oorporatioru  and  credit  affeneies  guaranUed  as  to  principal  and  interest 

[kaol  June  20,  mi.    In  mUlions  of  dollars) 


.1 


Corporation  or  aceney 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Federal  Farm  Morttcafce  Corporation. 

Ftiicral  Uoostnc  Administfation 

Home  OwDrts'  Lo»n  Corporation  — 
B«c(Wtraction  Finance  Corporation. 


I,imit  of 
authority 


Total 


>1.40aO 

2,000.0 

«  4. 16S.  0 

•4,75aO 

7,14I.S 


Outstandini  liabilities  * 


•9«.2 

1,309.5 

17.4 

%  419.  4 

1.741.4 


Maturea"' 


(•) 


0.1 
10.5 


Unmatured 


606.2 

1,269.4 

17.4 

1408.9 

1, 741. 4 


Corporation  or  agency 


TenncsMe  Valley  .Authority.. 

V.  S.  Ilousinf  Authority 

U.  8.  Maritime  Commission. 


Total. 


Limit  o( 
auttiority 


61.8 
» 800.0 
•200.0 


Outstanding  liabilities  > 


Total 


226.3 


•  6, 370. 2 


M&turcd 


lae 


Unmatured 


226.  J 


6,3£9.« 


»Eicln*iTcofobH»ratlortf  owned  by  the  Treasury.       ,    „  .    ^  „,  .     ,     „  . 

»  Fund.i  have  fct*n  dei)OJdtod  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  payment 
ef  all  obliiratior!"  ennrniitrtrt  by  the  Unite';  Statr?,  n-prrscnting  outstandmg  matured 
UrinctptU  amcurtinir  to  $lO,«»,f«0  and  intrrp«t  of  $.^  KO.OOO. 

•  Excludes  an  iwrt-ase  of  $1.280,0110.000  approved  July  1,  IMl.  ^  u    .,  nnn 

•  Limit  c,(  HUthorily  to  insiiire  mnrUsge.i.  This  amount  may  be  incTW-vd  by  »'.«".• 
•OO.OIW  upon  approval  by  the  Pn-^ident.  Ucbentuns  may  be  issued  and  tendered 
•Dly  in  e»ch«nRe  for  insured  property  acquired  tlu-ough  foreclosure. 

•  The  c'rr«nn'ion  was  authorized  to  Issue  bonds  for  an  amount  not  to  exceed  J4. 750, 
■OP  000  'o  be  exehaiired  or  sold  to  obtain  funds  for  finanrins  home-morteape  loans  or 
or  the  ndemption  of  any  of  its  outstanding  bonds.    Its  authority  to  make  loans  es- 


VI.  Combined  statement  of  assets  and  liatiliiies 

|As  of  May  31,  1S41.    In  mlllions  of  dollars] 


nlred  on  June  13,  IMfi,  and  the  above  limit  may  only  be  increased  'o^  <hP  P^T^.*  "' 
retiring  its  outsUnding  bonds  by  an  amount  wnial  to  the  amount  of  the  bonds  to  be 
retired,  which  would  not  affect  the  net  amount  outst.indin«  after  June  1.3.  19T.. 

»  Represents  pross  limit  of  borrowing  authority.  The  corporation  has  issued  obliga- 
tions totaling  $488,2f6,000  leaving  a  balance  of  borrowing  authority  amountwg  to 

•  t'irr.it  which  may  he  outstanding  at  any  one  time  with  respect  to  the  instiring  of 
mortgnpr?  and  the  issnar.ce  of  debentures.  ,     .  ,  ,  »u    .  .-i 

•  The  total  amount  of  as.>iets  of  these  corporations  and  aeenciw  is  in  excess  of  the  total 
amount  of  liabilities,  including  obligations  guaranteed  by  the  United  Slates.  fc«e 
statement  \'I. 

of  governmental  corporations  and  credit  agencies 


Corpontion  or  agency 


CosuncditT  Credit  Corporation 

Fe<:eral  Farm  .Mortgage  Corporation 

Federcl  Kcusinc  .Administration . . — — 

Kome  Owners'  Lran  Con  oration .... 

Re<ocstrvcti''n  Finance  CortKrction... 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

V.  P  Housing  Authority , ~. 

V.  P.  Maritime  Commissioo 

redMftl  land  basks 

AUoUmt 


Afsets 


Liabili^ 


Exclusive  ol 
amounts  due 
from  Oovern- 
roent  corpcrti- 
tions  and 
agencies 


ftibtotal 

iBterveocy  kittrest  aiiowa  tbove. 


Total. 


1,055.3 

1, 467. 0 

M.S 

2;4M.l 

1, 695.  7 

400.0 

445.4 

388.4 

2,226.4 

3^612.4 


13,869.3 


U86S.2 


Due  from 

Government 

ccri.cra- 

tions  and 

agencies 


lao 

4.5 


1C0.0 

972.1 

1.0 


14.6 

9.3 

331.7 


1,443.2 
-1.44S.2 


Obligations 

guaranteed 

by  the 

United 

States  ) 


690.9 

1,270.6 

17.3 

2,438.2 

1,745.2 


*  6, 401.0 


>6, 401.0 


Due  to 
Qovemment 

corpora- 
tions and 
agencies 


MPl 
1.8 


45.4 
57.2 
75.1 


.7 
671.2 


991.5 
-901.6 


Another 
(including 
reserves) 


128.0 

13.1 

3.6 

47.7 

34,^  3 

18.0 

5.9 

242.4 

1,>01.1 

b72.2 


Net  worth 


Proprietary 

interest  of 

the  United 

States 


10O.3 
1(X).0 
63.6 
UM.2 
531.9 

zz\s 

137.6 

160.6 

213.2 

2,098.2 


3,  C57. 3 


3,  S39. 4 
-451. 7 


Other 


ia>.7 
202.5 


423.2 


3.657.3 


a.  387. 7 


42.12 


•  lr.chi(!es  capital  strck  and  paid-in  st:rplus  of  Government  corporations  and  agencies. 
I  Include*  principal  and  accrued  interest. 

*  Esciudfs  J^IA  millions  held  by  the  Treasury. 

NoTi  -  The  foregoing  figures  are  compiled  from  latest  reports  received  by  the  Treasury  Department  from  the  respective  corporations  and  agencies.  The  amounts  coverln. 
obligations  cuarantcwl  by  the  United  t  tales  differ  from  these  shown  in  table  V  tor  the  reason  that  they  are  stated  in  this  table  as  ot  May  31,  1941,  instead  ol  June  30,  1S4e1 
•nd  tnciode  bccraed  interest. 


Pt7clMl«8Kal  Fortifiaiti<Mi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

Df  TEE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  July  14.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOSH  LEE.  OF  OKLA- 
HOMA, AT  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 
OF  UNIVEBSITY  OF  C  KLAHOMA 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmanl- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  tbe  Rccoso  an  address  which 
I  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  University  of 
(^lahoma  on  June  9  last. 

There  being  no  obJ<>ct!on.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  RaooBO, 
•s  follows: 

Or.  Btoell.  dan  of  1941 .  dlstlngolBhed 
goesta.  members  of  the  board  of  zegents. 


members  of  tbe  faculty,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: May  I  tbank  you  witb  all  of  my  heart 
for  the  Invitation  to  deliver  this  commence- 
ment eddress.  May  I  also  congratulate  this 
university  for  having  had  at  its  head  a  man 
lilce  Dr.  Bizzell  who  has  given  this  Institu- 
tion such  cultural  and  spiritual  leadership 
through  tbe  past  years. 

Graduates,  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  must 
dlsc\i£s  questions  of  war  and  national  de- 
fense on  tbe  occasion  cf  your  graduation 
Instead  of  being  allowed  to  disctiss  educa- 
tional, economic,  and  cult\iral  subjects,  but 
since  tbe  future  of  America,  as  well  as  tbe 
entire  world,  depends  upon  the  outcome  of 
tbe  present  struggle.  I  believe  it  entirely 
appropriate  that  I  discuss  at  the  present 
time  tbe  fortification  of  America  against  tbe 
psychological  assault  wblcb  is  now  being 
made  by  Nazi  Germany. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  this  month  the 
class  of  1918  graduated  from  this  university. 
Most  of  the  men  of  that  class  walked  out 
of  tbe  auditorltmi  and  exchanged  their  aca- 
demic robes  for  military  uniforms.  They 
went  Into  tbe  aerrloe  of  their  country  be- 
cause of  a  Arm  belief  In  the  ideal  of  liberty. 
Tbey  fotight  and  won  a  war  to  make  tbe 
world  safe  for  democracy. 

VICTORT  LCer  AfmWAKO 

Tbey  did  make-  tbe  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy for  a  period  of  time.  That  Is,  It  was 
safe  for  all  of  tbe  little  pec^les  of  tbe  world. 
For  after  that  victory  there  was  no  fear  in 


tbe  earth  that  some  powerful  nation  would 
Invade  the  small  countries  and  destroy  their 
rights  to  self-government  and  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Therefore,  I  repeat, 
tbe  world  was  made  safe  for  democracy. 

For  20  years  the  totirists  who  visited  the 
Forest  of  Compeigne  saw  there  a  small  rail- 
road car  and  near  it,  on  a  granite  stone,  tbey 
read  this  inscription: 

"Here  on  the  lltfa  of  November  succumbed 
tbe  criminal  pride  of  the  German  Empire, 
vanquished  by  the  free  peoples  wblcb  it  tried 
to  enslave." 

Tbe  American  tourists  who  read  ttiat  In- 
scription said  to  themselves,  as  they  tiuned 
away,  "Yes;  that's  right;  we  fixed  that,  all 
right,"  and  continued  their  sightseeing  tour 
With  a  feeling  that  that  victory  for  right  had 
been  nailed  down  securely  for  all  time. 

But.  Ironically  enough,  in  that  same  little 
car,  the  same  forces  which  would  have  en- 
slaved tbe  world  in  1918  placed  a  booted  heel 
on  the  neck  of  France  in  1940.  Thus  ended 
tbe  period  In  which  the  world  was  safe  for 
democracy. 

The  victory  of  tbe  boys  of  1918  was  a  great 
victory  and  a  great  success.  Don't  let  anyone 
tell  you  differently.  We  made  tbe  world  safe 
for  democracy,  all  right,  but  we  did  not  keep 
It  safe.  Tbe  failure  came  afterward  when  we 
threw  away  that  victory  by  abandoning  tbe 
Ideals  for  which  we  bad  foxigbt.  It  is  not 
enough  that  some  should  die  for  an  Ideal; 
others  must  live  for  that  same  ideal,  at  else 
tbe  Ideal  itself  may  perish. 
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No  victory  for  right  is  secure  for  all  time 
unless  we  make  It  secure  by  constant  vigi- 
lance and  sacrifice.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  permanent  victory.  Life  itself  is  a  con- 
tintiing  struggle,  with  two  forces  in  the  world, 
one  pulling  up  and  the  other  pulling  down. 
It  is  not  possible  for  one  generation,  by  pour- 
ing out  its  blood  and  sweat  and  tears,  to  ptir- 
chase  liberty  for  all  time  to  come,  but  each 
succeeding  generation  must,  by  its  own  vig- 
ilance and  sacrifice,  make  secure  for  its  time 
tlie  citadels  of  liberty. 

l>OLICT   or  ISOLATION  BCPLACKD   mXALISlC 

There  is  a  constant  deterioration  which 
goes  on  all  the  time  and  wears  away  even  our 
ideals  tmless  we  work  Jtiat  as  constantly  at 
tbe  Job  of  rebuilding  those  temples  of  faltb. 
So  it  was  with  the  victory  of  1918.  For  the 
victory  which  was  won  on  the  battlefields  of 
that  war  was  lost  afterward  in  the  council 
balls  and  classrooms  during  tbe  peace  which 
followed. 

After  the  victory  of  1918  we  turned  away 
from  tbe  noble  leadership  of  men  like  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  who  offered  us  an  opportunity  to 
build  a  'Tarave,  new  world,"  and  an  oppor- 
tunity of  asstmoing  our  share  of  responsibility 
in  keeping  the  victory  which  we  bad  won. 
We  were  diverted  from  tbe  idealism  of  1918 
by  the  lure  of  materialism  during  tbe  "gold 
rush"  period  which  followed.  We  no  longer 
championed  the  cause  of  the  weak  and  tbe 
oppressed,  but  we  turned  to  follow  tbe  voice 
of  the  isolationist,  who  said,  "Am  I  my  broth- 
er's keeper?"  "No,"  said  tbe  isolationist,  "not 
unless  he  happens  to  be  on  my  premises." 
Dr.  George  W.  Truett,  in  bis  masterful  bac- 
calaureate sermon  yesterday  from  this  plat- 
form, referred  to  Cain  as  a  "slacker"  when 
Cain  said,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  witb 
tbe  Inference  that  be  was  not  responsible  for 
his  brother's  welfare. 

Thus  we  decided  to  live  unto  ourselves 
alone.  We  decided  that  there  was  no  obliga- 
tion on  our  part  to  champion  the  cause  of 
right  against  wrong  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
limited  domain  of  the  United  States.  We  de- 
cided that  moral  obligation  is  hemmed  in  by 
imaginary  boundaries  and  that  we  had  no 
duty  with  respect  to  the  world  In  which  we 
lived,  except  the  small  corner  which  we  otir- 
selves  inhabited. 

We  turned  from  a  policy  of  vision  and  fu- 
ttire  greatness  to  the  short-sighted  policy  of 
isolation,  which  is  based  on  the  erroneoiis 
theory  that  the  United  States  Is  not  a  part 
of  the  world.  It  is  based  on  tbe  mistaken 
theory  that,  regardless  of  i.be  economic  and 
political  upheavals  in  other  countries,  we 
can  go  on  our  way  without  being  affected. 
It  is  based  on  the  foolish  theory  that  our 
Nation  will  not  be  threatened  by  the  mili- 
tary power  of  our  neighbors.  Isolation,  as  an 
international  policy,  is  as  out  of  date  as  the 
Chinese  Wall  and  just  as  ineffectual  In  pro- 
tecting a  nation  from  modem  war. 

Thus  tbe  policy  of  isolation  helped  to  lose 
tbe  great  victory  which  was  won  for  tbe  ideal 
of  democracy. 

CTNICISM 

Furthermore,  cynicism  contributed  to  the 
loss  of  that  victory.  For.  after  the  armistice 
of  1918,  a  great  wave  of  cynicism  swept  over 
the  world,  eating  out  the  faith  of  men  In 
their  ideals.  Sarcastic  writers  and  cynical 
teachers  set  about  "debunking,"  as  they  said, 
our  ideals  and  pulling  our  heroes  down  to 
the  level  of  commonplaces.  These  intellec- 
tual sophisticates  sneered  at  religion,  ridi- 
culed democracy,  and  scoffed  at  things  we 
considered  sacred.  Teachers  were  afraid  of 
being  laughed  at  If  they  taught  the  thrilling 
story  of  Tbe  Midnight  Ride  of  Paul  Revere. 
Fewer  school  children  memorized  Emerson's 
poem  about  the  patriots  who  "fired  the  shot 
heard  around  the  world."  We  soft-pedaled 
the  Immortal  story  of  Nathan  Hale,  who  said, 
"All  that  I  regret  is  that  I  have  but  one  life  to 
give  to  my  country."  Even  George  Washing- 
ton  was  shorn  of  some  of  his  glory,   and 
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Abraham  Lincoln  was  picttuvd  as  merely  a 
clever  politician.  Thus,  we  were  led  to  be- 
lieve that  all  men's  motives  were  selfish  and 
that  no  man  achieved  greatness  because  of  a 
high  and  noble  purpose.  The  result  of  tills 
world-wide  wave  of  cjmiclsm  was  to  cut  the 
grotind  from  under  our  faith  and  leave  us 
reaching  up  for  sometiiing  to  bold  onto.  Tbe 
cynics  bad  robbed  us,  as  Shakespeare  wotild 
say,  of  "that  which  in  nowise  enriched  them, 
but  left  us  poor,  indeed." 

DKMOBAUZED    CONDITIONS    IDEAL    VOB    DICTATOB8 

Then  came  the  economic  break-down  with 
its  millions  of  bimgry  people  to  make  a 
mockery  of  our  words,  "freedom,  liberty,  and 
democracy."  Tbla  paved  tbe  way  for  com- 
mimlsm,  which  like  a  pestilence,  always 
strikes  when  the  victim's  resistance  is  low. 

Thus  mlllions  of  people  had  their  faltb  in 
humanity  shaken.  They  ceased  to  believe 
in  the  ideals  of  democracy,  and  some  even 
surrendered  their  faith  in  a  Just  God.  They 
were  drowning  In  a  sea  of  lost  hope.  This 
was  an  Ideal  condition  for  ttie  establishment 
of  dictatorships.  And  out  of  tliis  ctiaos  of 
confused  thinking  there  arose  Josef  Stalin, 
Benito  Mussolini,  and  Adolf  Hitler. 

When  people  no  longer  believe  in  any- 
thing or  anybody,  they  are  already  defeated 
because  tbey  have  nothing  to  fight  for. 

BITLES'S  PLAN  INCLUDIS  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ATTACK 

This  Is  exactly  the  condition  which  Hitler 
has  undertaken  to  create  In  every  country 
Ijefore  he  has  Invaded  it  with  bis  military 
blitzkrieg.  Long  before  military  hostilities 
broke  out  in  E?urope,  Hitler  bad  told  the 
world  bow  he  planned  to  undermine  a  nation 
psychologically  before  be  tmdertook  to  over- 
throw it  militarily.  Let  me  quote  from  Hitler 
himself,  as  told  by  Herman  Rausciming : 

"We  need  armies,"  said  Hitler,  "but  we 
shall  not  use  them  as  U  1914.  The  place  of 
artillery  preparation  for  Infantry  attack  will 
in  the  future  be  taken  by  revolutionary  prop- 
aganda, to  break  down  the  enemy  psycho- 
logically before  the  armies  begin  to  fimctlon 
at  all. 

"The  enemy  people,"  continued  Hitler, 
must  be  demoralized  and  ready  to  capitulate, 
driven  with  moral  passivity,  before  military 
action  can  even  be  thought  of." 

And  then  Hitler  summed  up  bis  philosopby 
of  modem  warfare  when  he  said: 

"Mental  confusion,  contradiction  of  feeling, 
Indecisiveness,  panic — these  are  our  weapons." 

Hitler  told  the  world  beforehand  Just  how 
be  propxjsed  to  conquer  It.  His  plan  was  so 
bold,  so  frank,  so  fantastic,  that  very  lew 
people  believed  him.  His  threats  of  world 
domination  were  dismissed  as  the  dizzy  rav- 
ings of  a  madman. 

HUMAN    OSTSICHXS 

Then  be  began  to  carry  out  bis  fantastic 
plan  for  total  -conquest.  One  nation  after 
another  fell  before  his  assault  as  tbe  diabol- 
ical scheme  began  to  unfold.  The  people  of 
the  world  have  grudgingly  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  Hitler  has,  up  to  date,  carried  out 
his  plan  to  the  letter.  This  awakening  has 
been  slow.    It  has  been  painfully  slow. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  14  nations  have, 
one  after  another,  fallen  under  tbe  power 
of  this  evil  man,  there  are  those  in  this 
country  who  still  refuse  to  believe  that  Hit- 
ler's plan  Includes  the  Americas,  although 
Hitler  has  been  as  outspoken  with  respect  to 
his  plans  for  South  America  and  tbe  United 
States  as  be  was  with  reference  to  all  of  tbe 
countries  which  be  has  already  conquered. 

Yet  there  are  still  those  In  this  country 
who,  ostrlch-llke,  hide  their  heads  in  the  sand 
and  say  over  and  over  to  themselves,  "I  dont 
believe  it." 

Hitler's  actions  have  followed  the  same  pat- 
tern in  the  conquering  of  each  country.  Al- 
ways the  psychological  assault  precedes  mili- 
tary action. 

PBOPACANDA    HITLXR'S    BECSXT    WSAPON 

From  tbe  very  first,  it  has  been  well  un- 
derstood in  the  Nazi  regime  that  propaganda 


is  as  much  a  part  of  HlUer's  plan  of  world 
domination  as  military  attack. 

It  Is  generally  understood  now  that  propa- 
ganda Is  Hitler's  "secret  weapon." 

Ewald  Hermann  August  Banse,  a  well- 
known  German  writer,  explaining  tbe  tech- 
nique of  the  Hitler  propaganda  weapon,  said 
that  the  purpose  was  "to  convince  the  people 
of  tbe  enemy  nation  that  tbey  are  being  de- 
ceived, misled,  and  brought  to  destruction  by 
their  own  government.  In  order  that  tbey  may 
lose  confidence  in  the  Justice  of  their  cause." 

May  I  say  that  Hitler  has  already  latinched 
this    psychological    atl^ick    on    tbe    western 


world. 


POEGING   WXAPONS  POC  HmCt 


There  are  some  slncete  but  mlataken  Amer- 
icans who  are  unintentionally  lending  them- 
selves to  this  Nazi  attack.  Tbey  have  t>ecome 
the  dupes  of  Hitler's  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda methods. 

The  time  for  division  in  the  United  States 
has  [wssed.  We  should  have  \mity.  America 
has  already  charted  her  course.  We  bava 
launched  our  program  of  national  defense. 
That  program  contemplates  all-out  aid  to  the 
Allies.  The  American  people  have  passed  on 
that  program  and  put  their  stamp  of  approval 
on  it,  and  Congress  has  passed  tbe  lend-lease 
bill  to  make  it  effective.  Therefore,  tbe  day 
of  debate  and  dlsaentlon  sboxild  t>e  over.  We 
should  have  100  percent  unity  in  this  coun- 
try today  in  support  of  this  program  to  which 
we  are  already  committed — irrevocably  and 
Irretrievably  committed  by  word  and  deed. 

Yet  our  radios  blare  witb  the  voice  of  op- 
position which  continues  to  forge  weapons  for 
Hitler,  because  Hitler  has  said,  "Mental  con- 
fusion, contradicticn  of  feeling,  indecisive- 
ness   •     •     •     these  are  our  weapons." 

8TBONG  MORALE  NECESSAXT 

This  modem  war  is  a  tliree-dimenslon  war. 
It  Lb  psychological.  Industrial,  and  military. 

Your  Gtovernment  has  already  thrown  Into 
high  gear  industrial  and  military  defense,  but 
It  remains  for  you,  the  people,  to  fortify  your- 
selves against  the  psycbolcgical  assault  which 
Hitler  Is  now  making  on  this  country. 

Mechanized  weapons  and  military  training 
are  necessary,  but  even  If  our  Army  has  excel- 
lent military  training  and  superior  mecha- 
nized equipment,  we  are  still  not  fortified  un- 
less our  people  have  the  spirit  of  unity  and 
determination.  Therefore.  I  ask  you  to  steel 
yourselves  against  this  psychological  attack 
in  order  that  "tbe  well-knit,  solid,  powerful 
fabric  of  national  unity"  may  net  be  broken 
down  as  planned  by  Hitler. 

Vacillating  people  who  have  no  faltb  in 
anytliing  are  the  easiest  to  conquer.  But 
those  people  who  are  united  by  their  faith 
In  an  Ideal  are  the  toughest  to  vanquish. 
That  is  why  religious  wars  are  usually  tbe 
bloodiest  wars,  for  tbe  more  firmly  that  men 
believe  in  their  cause,  tbe  more  invincible 
they  are. 

If  a  great  revival  of  patriotism  should 
sweep  over  this  cotmtry  today  it  would  be 
worth  more  to  tbe  cause  of  national  de- 
fense than  10  divisions  of  trained  soldiers. 
Strong  unity  of  purpose  right  now  In  Amer- 
ica would  strengthen  our  national  defense 
more  tlian  any  one  thing  that  we  can  do 
at  this  time. 

No  matter  if  we  build  the  most  powerfiil 
tanks,  planes,  and  battleships  in  tbe  world, 
they  win  not  defend  us  unless  we  have  tbe 
spirit  of  liberty. 

PRANCE  TJNOCRMINn)  PSTCHOLOaCALLT 

Prance  spent  billions  of  francs  on  her  mili- 
tary defenses.  She  had.  nttmerlcally,  tbe 
largest  army  In  the  world.  The  Magi  not 
Line  was  conceded  to  be  tbe  most  Impreg- 
nable fortress  ever  constructed.  But  all  of 
that  military  fortification  did  not  defend 
France,  because  the  people  of  France  no 
longer  believed  in  their  ideals  of  "liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity."  Tbe  l)ody  of  de- 
fense was  there,  but  tbe  spirit  was  dead. 


t 
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Ooaummlsto  and  Rational  Socialists,  posing 
•a  "Ubsrals."  had  wonned  ttaetr  way  into  the 
tf>tHH*»«  aad  eoUcgM  of  Franc*  aa  teaeben 
and  profeaaora.  Tbey  had  shot  the  poUon 
of  ejnieism  Into  tha  younc  bralna  of  the 
Prtneh  children,  and  one  after  another  the 
temples  ot  French  faith  were  undermined. 
The  IdeaUatlc  atory  of  Joan  of  Arc,  which 
had  tnaptred  Ftanch  patrlotlam  for  years, 
iraa  'Matounked."  Tba  beaittUul  Biblical 
atoey  at  the  creation  of  man  wa*  replaced  by 
the  matertaUatle  theory  at  erolution.  Tha 
MMd  at  Uherty  Itself  waa  explained  away  by 
economic  argumcnta.  The  tfarlUlng  ideal  of 
"equality"  waa  ridiculed  by  pointing  out  ob« 
Tioua  ineqoaimca.  The  maclc  word  "frater- 
nity," around  which  armies  had  rallied,  was 
mocked  by  dtlng  racial  prejudicea. 

Thua.  France  waa  a  nation  with  an  army 
bat  without  a  aoul.  She  bad  kwt  faith.  She 
had  lost  faith  in  hxwumity.  She  had  lost 
faith  In  tha  Ideal  of  democracy.  She  bad 
lost  faith  in  Ood.  France  waa,  therefore, 
demorallaed  and  defenseleaa.  For  there  1; 
no  fall  ao  dangerous  aa  the  fall  of  thoas 
InTlndbls  towers  of  faith. 

TbiM  France  waa  ripe  for  Hitler*!  propa- 
ganda. The  people  were  cynical  and  akepti- 
t^.  'Tifth  oolumnista"  spread  the  poison 
ot  iirptr*'^  among  the  dvlliana  and  caused 
ttoNs  to  mistrust  thslr  public  offlclaJs.  They, 
likswlae.  aowed  the  aeed  ot  doubt  among  the 
aoldlen  and  shattered  the  morale  of  the 
Army. 

Do  you  reeaU  how  In  the  hectic  days  pre- 
ceding the  fail  of  France,  the  people.  In 
their  confualon.  doubt,  and  suspicion, 
changed  their  goremment  ofllrtals  and  their 
military  commanders  one  after  another  on 
the  eve  of  the  fall  of  France?  This  lacli  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  French  people 
worth  many  armored  dlTislons  to  Hitler's 


France  had  fallen  a  victim  of  the  deadly 
Maal  propaganda. 

The  story  is  told  of  tht  eagle  whidi  lay 
dying  on  a  rode.  And  as  his  lifeblood  ebbed 
away,  he  waa  saddened  even  more  when  he 
noticed  that  the  feather  which  guided  the 
arrow  to  his  heart  had  come  from  hla  own 
wing. 

Barely,  today,  aa  the  last  pulsing  hope 
of  freedom  has  been  crushed  oat  of  poor 
France  by  the  ruthleea  bed  of  the  dictator, 
she  mmt  be  saddened  even  more  to  know 
that  she  contributed  to  her  own  downfall 
by  surtexkderlng  thoee  spiritual  fortoesEes  ot 
fatth. 

PITAIM    CnOSB    SLSVBIT 

rtUowl&g  the  recent  and  final  eapmUatlon 
of  France,  in  which  Oenei^  Petaln  agreed 
to  full  collaboration  with  Germany,  Vice 
Premier  Darlan  made  the  announcement  that 
General  Petaln  had  to  choose  between  life 
and  death,  and  that  Petaln  had  dioeen  life. 
But  It  would  have  been  more  accurate  to 
have  said  that  Petaln  bad  to  choose  between 
zeslstence  or  slavery,  and  Petaln  chose  slav- 
ery. 

What  a  contrast  between  Petaln's  foul 
choice  of  slavery  and  the  statement  of  that 
great  British  leader  who  recently  satd,  "The 
Bngllsh  people  would  rather  die  on  their  feet 
than  live  on  thdr  knees." 

What  a  contrast  betve3n  the  cowardly 
choice  of  the  Vichy  gcvemraent  and  the  state- 
ment of  that  great  American,  Patrick  Henry, 
wben  he  said.  "Give  me  Uboty  or  give  me 
death." 

What  a  contrast  between  the  weak  and 
craven  statement  of  Vice  Premier  Darlan  and 
the  immcrtal  reply  which  King  George,  of 
Oic«ce,  made  to  Hitler's  demand  for  collabora- 
tion when  he  said.  "The  infamy  is  too  great 
for  so  small  a  country,  and  the  blood  of  too 
many  Britons  la  In  the  soil  of  Greece  for 
Greece  to  forget." 

nmrr  r««  toob  oovsainsniT 

Today  you  graduate  from  this  university, 
but  yoar  efforu  will  all  have  been  In  vain 


unless  the  forces  of  democracy  are  able  to 
stop  the  totalitarian  powers  in  their  march 
around  the  globe. 

You  are  asking  yourselves.  "What  can  I  do 
to  help  In  this  great  struggle?"  I  will  tell 
you.  It  Is  as  Importsnt  to  fortify  America 
psycholc^cally  as  it  Is  mUitarlly.  Therefore 
I  call  upon  you  for  a  full  measure  of  confi- 
dence in  yotir  temporal  leaders.  Hitler  is 
trying  desperately  at  the  present  time  to 
shake  the  faith  of  the  American  people  In 
their  public  olBclala  and  thereby  undermine 
their  confidence  In  the  integrity  of  their  own 
Gcvernment. 

Therdore  you  can  do  no  more  patriotic 
service  today  to  your  Government  than  to 
repd  this  present  wave  of  Nazi  propaganda 
which  imdertakea  to  poison  people's  minds 
with  doubt  and  suspicion. 

If  Hitl»  is  able  to  shake  your  faith  in  the 
integrity  of  your  leaders,  he  will  have  won  bis 
psychological  war  against  the  United  States. 
No  matter  how  noble  oiir  ideals  are.  they 
must  be  championed  by  human  leaders. 
Consequently  if  your  belld  in  the  integrity 
of  those  leaders  can  be  shaken,  your  fighting 
spirit  will  have  been  imdermined  and  you 
are  then,  as  Hitler  said,  "demoralized  and 
ready  to  capitulate." 

Therefore.  If  you  would  do  your  part  In 
strengthening  the  defenses  of  America,  you 
can  hdp  to  weave  the  strong  fabric  of  na- 
tional unity  by  maintaining  loyal  faith  in  the 
leadership  of  President  Etoosevelt.  The  moet 
defeating  blow  which  you  can  deal  to  Hitler 
m  America  today  Is  to  support  Roosevelt  like 
the  Bngllsh  support  Churchill. 

UEUCBT  TOeCBZS  OT  UBKITT 

Then  again  wc  must  not  only  manifest 
loyalty  to  the  diamplons  of  democracy,  we 
must  renew  our  devotion  to  the  ideal  of 
liberty  Itself.  We  here  In  America  have  en- 
Joyed  freedom  so  long  that  we  have  come  to 
take  it  for  granted.  We  treat  our  freedom 
Just  like  we  do  cur  health.  We  never  think 
about  it  until  we  are  abom  to  lose  it. 

The  glowing  words  of  democracy  have  lost 
some  of  their  meaning  becaiise  they  are  so 
familiar,  but  what  a  dynamic  meaning  those 
words  must  have  to  the  poor  souls  who  are 
today  languishing  In  the  concentration 
camps  of  Kurope. 

What  a  meaning  they  must  have  to  those 
unfortunate  himian  bdngs  who  are  tracked 
down  and  murdered  by  the  Gestapo  blood- 
hoxinds  of  Hitler. 

The  right  of  habeas  corpus,  trial  by  J\iry, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  free- 
dom of  religion,  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness — these  are  only  some 
of  the  dynamic  words  of  democracy  which 
we  have  rubbed  shiny  in  our  pockets. 

Tet  there  Is  enough  explosive  power  In 
these  words  to  h'ow  Hitler  to  kingdom 
come  If  free  men  everywhere  will  but  touch 
off  the  dynamite  which  they  contain. 

RXXIKDLS  FAITB  IK  GOD 

Then  again,  not  only  should  the  torches  of 
liberty  be  relighted,  but  the  fires  of  Christian- 
ity should  be  rekindled.  Christian  people 
everywhere  should  be  rallying  their  forces 
to  oppose  this  antl-Chrlst  iMirbarlan.  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  of  America,  if 
mtler  Is  able  to  spread  the  Nazi  curse  over 
the  worlfl  there  will  be  no  room  for  Chris- 
tianity—no  room  for  the  worship  of  any 
Gcd  hut  Hitler — no  room  for  any  religion  but 
the  state. 

According  to  Hermann  Rauschning,  Hitler 
said: 

"The  religions  are  all  alike,  no  matter  what 
they  call  themselves.  They  have  no  future — 
certainly  none  for  the  Gercians.  Fascism,  if 
it  likes,  may  come  to  terms  with  the  church. 
So  shall  1.  Why  not?  That  will  not  prevent 
me  from  tearing  up  Christianity  root  and 
branch  and  annihilating  It  in  Germany." 

Then  again  Hitler  said  that  the  ministers 
would  "replace  the  cross  with  the  swastika" 


and  that  they  would  turn  from  the  "worship 
of  the  blood  of  their  quondam  Saviour  to  the 
worship  of  the  pure  blood  of  the  German 
race."  The  best  answer  that  Christians  can 
give  to  this  challenge  is  a  revival  of  faith 
in  God. 

When  people  have  unshakable  faith  In 
their  God  it  gives  them  strength.  They  have 
something  to  anchor  to.  They  are  not  easily 
demorallaed  by  propaganda.  TherdOTe  Chris- 
tian people  should  come  together  under  the 
banner  of  the  cross  and  unite  around  their 
faith  in  God.  Such  unity  wiU  frusteate  Hitler 
and  strengthen  America. 

Here  I  »-i&h  to  quote  part  of  a  letter  written 
by  a  commander  In  the  British  Navy  to  a  kins- 
man in  America.  The  letter  was  sent  to  me  by 
a  graduate  of  this  university.  Mr  Bill  Potter, 
of  Ardmore.  Mr.  Potter  Is  also  a  kinsman  of 
the  author  of  this  letter,  whose  name  is  Com- 
mander Ronald  Kinnear.  Please  bear  in  mind 
as  I  read  this  letter  that  It  was  written  by  a 
conunander  of  the  British  Navy,  one  of  the 
toughest  fighting  units  in  the  world: 
"Mt  Dkab  Kinsmak:  •  •  • 
"Thursday,  Febniary  6,  4:25  a.  m..  and  a 
beastly  cold  morning — snowing  and  blowing 
hard.  The  carrion  night  birds  are  in  their 
foul  nests  across  the  Channel.    •     •    • 

"Well,  the  gong  will  soon  go  now  for  the 
next  roimd,  which  we  expect  to  be  a  grud- 
ling  one  Hard  blows  will  be  exchanged. 
If  we  go  down  for  a  count,  do  not  lose  heart. 
We  shall  get  on  our  feet  again  and  fight  back 
harder  than  ever.  It  is  then  that  we  are 
always  at  oxu  best;  then  that  we  are  the 
most  dangerous  opponents.  So  never  lose 
heart  about  us.  We  shall  be  O.  K.  Our 
real  strength  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  never 
forget  the  good  Ood.  The  Germans  discarded 
Him.  The  French  forgot  Him.  The  Britisn 
remember  Him. 

"In  my  time  He  has  performed  at  least 
four  miracles  for  us.  The  first  was  in  No- 
vember 1914.  The  70,000  remnants  of  seven 
British  divisions  were  making  a  desperate 
stand  against  aoo.OOO  of  Imperial  Germauy'a 
best,  fresh  aiKl  superbly  armed,  bdore  7pre«w 
The  tide  of  battle  turned  heavily  against  us. 
All  seemed  lost.  Our  people,  led  by  King 
George  V.  fell  upon  their  knees.  And  lo; 
the'  70.000  held  and  fought  to  a  stanOstlU 
the  200.000.  Do  not  ask  me  how;  but  they 
did. 

"The  second  was  in  April  1918.  British 
armies  were  being  driven  back  to  the  Sticre — 
even,  it  looked,  to  the  sea.  Again  all  seemed 
lost.  Once  more  our  people,  led  by  the  King, 
fell  upon  their  knees  as  Haig  gave  his  famous 
order.  Backs  to  the  wall.'  A  desperate  suug- 
gle  then  ensued;  and  lo,  again  our  armies 
held  and  fought  to  a  standstill  the  Imperial 
German  hordes.  Nor  can  I  tell  you  how  it 
was  done;  but  it  was. 

"The  third  was  when  the  life  of  King  George 
V.  who  seemed  to  be  on  his  death  bed.  was 
spared  for  7  more  years. 

"The  fourth  was  in  June,  last  year,  when 
our  army  seemed  to  face  certain  destruction 
on  the  beaches  of  Dunkirk.  Mr.  Churchill 
warned  the  Commons  that  he  might  have 
'very  grave  news'  for  them  in  a  week's  time. 
Again  oxir  people,  led  by  King  George  VI 
(who  Is  indeed  bis  father's  son),  fell  upon 
their  knees  that  our  350,C00  might  be  saved. 
And  saved  they  were,  at  a  cost  of  some  Jii.GOO 
casualties — note  that  figure — a  tithe,  a  tenth 
part,  of  their  strength.  Do  not  ask  me  how 
it  was  done.  One  of  my  colleagues  here  was 
through  it  a!l.  I  have  asked  him,  but  he 
cannot  tell  me.    But  done  It  was. 

"Foreigners  snsar  at  you  Americans  and  us 
British  because  we  both  believe  in  days  of 
intercession  and  of  thanksgiving.  But  we 
are  right,  my  dear  kinsman.  Therein  lies 
cur  great — and  Invincible — strength." 

That  concludes  the  part  w^lch  I  wished  to 
quote  from  this  remarkable  letter.  Remem- 
ber that  these  sentiments  came  from  the  Iron 
heart  of  a  fighting  man,  Commander  Ronald 
Kinnear,  of  the  British  Navy. 
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CONCLTTSION 

This  war  Is  diCerent  from  any  other  war 
because  the  psychological  attack  hais  played 
such  a  deadly  part  in  the  fall  of  every  nation 
which  Hitler  has.  conquered.  Therefore,  I 
feel  that  it  Is  hlglily  Important  that  America 
stifTen  her  defenses  on  this  front. 

Graduates,  each  generation  has  drawn  upon 
a  bank  account  \vhich  was  built  up  by  its 
ancestors  in  the  blood  bank  of  liberty.  This 
bank  account  was  established  by  the  Minute 
Men  at  Concord  and  Lexington,  by  Wash- 
ington's ragged  troops  at  Vallejitforge  and 
Yorktown.  It  was  added  to  t^  Jackson's 
boys  at  New  Orleans,  and  by  the-^ough  Rid- 
ers who  followed  Teddy  Roosevelt  up  San 
Juan  Hill. 

The  boys  in  blue  with  Admiral  Dewey  at 
Manila  Bay  made  a  deposit  in  the  blood  bank 
of  liberty,  and  the  doughbojrs  who  met  the 
Hun  at  St.  Mihlel,  Cantigny.  and  Belleau 
Wood  made  a  deposit  which  paid  liberty's 
premiimis  In  advance  for  20  years. 

But  today  once  again  that  liberty  is  being 
threatened;  therefore,  I  call  upon  you  to 
fortify  America's  psychological  defenses  by 
maintaining  your  faith  in  the  Integrity  of 
your  temporal  leaders,  by  rededlcating  your- 
selves to  the  ideal  of  democracy  and  by  re- 
newing your  faith  in  God. 

I  thank  you. 


A  Reply  to  the  War  Cry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I    or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  July  14, 1941 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  address  I  de- 
livered over  the  red  network  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  on  July  7,  en- 
titled "A  Reply  to  the  War  Cry." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  the  British  Isles  the  Germans  have  made 
use  of  "scream  bombs"  to  excite  and  confuse 
the  people  Here  in  the  United  States  the 
same  device  has  been  Jet  loose  upon  the 
American  people.  These  American  "scream 
bombs'  work  under  a  handicap,  because  most 
of  them  are  too  old  for  service  and  yet  they 
have  some  effect  in  creating  confusion  among 
the  people  and  in  driving  them  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  fire  of  all-out  Involvement  in 
the  war. 

The  latest  American  "scream  bomb" 
stunned  the  people  of  the  Nation  last  week 
when,  at  the  Conference  of  Governors,  he 
called  for  total  war  by  the  United  States,  say- 
ing: "Now  is  the  time  to  strike.  •  •  •  The 
time  to  use  our  Navy  to  clear  the  Atlantic 
of  the  German  menace  is  at  hand."  There 
is  no  responsible  party  in  America  who  does 
not  realize  that  all-out  war  by  our  Navy  will 
Inevitably  result  In  all-out  war  by  every  man 
in  our  armed  forces  and  those  yet  to  be 
conscripted — a  war  calling  for  expeditionary 
forces  by  the  tens  of  thousands  to  Etuope, 
Asia,  and  Africa. 

To  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  are 
bestowed  under  the  Constitution  with  the 
determination  of  whether  and  when  this  Na- 
tion shall  declare  war — to  those  of  us  in  the 


Congress  who,  every  week,  receive  thousands 
of  letters  from  the  plain  people  of  America, 
pleading  against  a  repetition  of  our  1917 
venture — this  call  to  war  coming  from  one 
who  is  not  the  elected  representative  of  the 
people  coming  from  one  who  is  not  the  elect- 
ed President  of  the  United  States,  is  a  seri- 
ous and  Irresponsible  action  which  calls  for 
an  explanation  to  the  people  of  America. 
This  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet  is  an 
executive  hear"  without  authority  as  a  policy 
maker  in  foreign  affairs.  The  people  had  no 
voice  'ri  his  selection  for  the  post  which  he 
occupies.  He  was  not  chosen  to  speak  for 
the  people.  His  war  declaration,  uttered  in 
disregard  of  our  country's  announced  policy 
of  aid  short  of  war  creates  confusion  in  the 
public  mind  at  a  time  when  such  confusion 
is  the  greatest  enemy  of  national  unity  and 
national  strength. 

Fellow  countrymen,  it  is  a  serious  thing  for 
a  responsible  oflacial  of  the  Government  to 
call  upon  you  to  go  to  war  without  giving 
you  the  necessary  information  about  our 
preparedness  for  war  upon  which  you  can 
bajie  your  decision  on  this  crucial  question. 

This  Cabinet  ofiScer  did  not  tell  you  of  the 
facts  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Hovise 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  which  for  months 
has  been  making  an  Interne  study  of  cur 
military  situation.  He  did  not  tell  you  that 
this  Military  Affairs  Committee  has  recently 
issued  a  report  advising  that  our  prepared- 
ness program  has  been  shot  through  with 
confusion  and  failures  and  unwarranted  de- 
lays. . 

This  Cabinet  officer  did  not  give  you  the 
information  about  our  Army  which  was  re- 
cently revealed  by  Hanson  Baldwin,  military 
correspondent  with  the  New  York  Times.  He 
did  not  tell  you,  as  Mr.  Baldwin  has  reported, 
that  our  high  Army  officials  have  stated  that 
not  one  American  division  is  ready  for  war; 
that  the  Army  conception  of  modern  tactics 
is  primitive;  and  that  there  are  grave  de- 
ficiencies in  equipment,  in  training,  and  tac- 
tics and  leadership  in  our  Army. 

This  Cabinet  member  did  not  tell  you  of 
the  report  of  Lt.  Gen.  Ben  Lear,  who,  upon 
returning  from  a  month's  maneuvers  in 
Tennessee  by  the  Second  Army,  has  advised 
that  unless  the  performance  of  commanding 
officers  is  improved,  disastrous  embarrass- 
ments and  failures  will  be  encountered  dur- 
ing battle. 

Why  should  not  the  people  of  this  country 
be  given  all  of  the  facts  frankly  and  without 
evasion?  The  American  people  are  not  chil- 
dren. They  are  capable  of  making  sound  de- 
flsions.  They  are  the  ones  who  will  do  the 
dying  and  fighting.  I  ask  you,  Does  this 
member  of  the  Cabinet  speak  for  the  com- 
mon people  of  America  or  does  he  r^resent 
the  view  of  a  few  college  professors  and  other 
individuals  who  are  ready  at  the  drop  of  a 
hat  to  cheer  the  other  fellow  on  to  battle? 

When  this  Cabinet  officer  was  appointed, 
he  was  summoned  to  appear  at  public  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  made  statements  to  reassure 
those  who  had  apprehension  that  he  would 
use  his  office  to  lead  our  Nation  into  war.  He 
testified  that  he  was  in  favor  of  a  program 
short  of  war.  The  following  is  taken  from 
the  official  transcript  of  the  testimony:    ^j^,,^^ 

"Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  do 
you  mean  by  short  of  war? 

"Mr.  Knox.  I  mean  everything  short  of 
sending  mUltary  assistance — either  naval  or 
Army  assistance. 

"Senator  Johnson.  Now,  you  wotild  not  go 
to  war  under  any  circumstances  In  this  par- 
ticular misadventure  that  is  occurring  in 
Europe,  would  you? 

"Mr.  Knox.  That  is  right. 

"Chairman  Walsh  of  Massachusetts.  Does 
the  committee  understand  that  you  favor 
moral  and  economic  aid  to  the  Allies  through 
the  sale  by  the  United  States  of  goods,  prod- 
ucts, and  munitions  by  the  businesses  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  you  do  not 


favor  direct  economic  aid  to  the  Allies  by  the 
United  States  Government  itself  or  any  steps 
by  the  United  States  Government  which  will 
Involve  this  country  in  the  war? 
"Mr.  Knox.  That  is  my  conviction." 
This  Cabinet  member  gave  those  replies 
knowing  that  the  overwhelming  sentiment 
of  the  Senate  which  had  the  confirmation 
power  of  his  appointment  was  against  par- 
ticipation in  the  war,  and  that  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation  was  against  involvement.  He  waa 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  now  he  assumes 
the  prerogative  of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
President  In  declaring  for  aU-out  war,  at 
a  time  when  production  is  Inadequate  and 
our  military  equipment  and  training  is  far 
short  of  that  required  for  a  'nation  about 
to  enter  a  death  struggle  in  a  world-wide 
war. 

Nothing  can  create  national  disunity  and 
national  confusion  so  much  as  the  directly 
contradictory  advices  and  reports  regarding 
our  foreign  policy  and  military  situation  by 
responsible  officials  of  the  Government.  This 
at  a  time  when  we  need  calm  Judgment  and 
the  presentation  of  the  true  facts — at  a  time 
when  we  need  national  unity  for  greater  and 
greater  production  of  military  materials. 

In  a  time  of  war,  declarations  by  unelected 
Cabinet  officials  and  the  resultant  fear  of  the 
people  that  the  administration  will  start  a 
shooting  war  without  consulting  the  Con- 
gress, it  was  refreshing  to  hear  the  words  of 
Senator  George,  chairman  of  the  powerful 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which 
he  made  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  a  few 
days  ago.  I  quote:  "I  recognize  the  neces- 
sity for  all-out  total  preparation  as  strongly 
as  anyone  can,  and  I  think  a  little  more 
strongly  perhaps  than  some  of  our  friends, 
because  to  my  mind  all-out  total  preparation 
never  can  be  made  by  the  American  people 
without  the  resolution  which  has  character- 
ized them  In  all  their  great  undertakings, 
unless  and  until  they  feel  that  they  them- 
selves are  a  part  of  the  great  decision  which 
brings  on  that  effort.  So,  when  I  was  think- 
ing of  total  defense  I  was  thinking  primarUy 
of  the  strong  spirit  of  unity  which  will  not 
exist  if  our  people  are  possessed  with  the  fear 
that  great  decisions  and  commitments  may 
be  made  without  any  opportunity  on  their 
part  to  participate  in  making  such  deci- 
sions. •  •  •  I  profoimdly  hope  this 
country  will  not  become  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  present  war  or  any  other  war. 
I  have  not  yet  accepted  the  fatalistic  doctrine 
that  our  actual  military  or  naval  participa- 
tion is  inevitable." 

These  are  the  words  of  the  duly  elected 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  made  in  the  face  of  the  call  to 
war  by  the  unelected  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
It  represents  the  struggle  between  those  who 
seek  to  uphold  the  democratic  method  of  na- 
tional policy  making  and  the  method  by 
which  the  people  are  not  consulted — are  not 
represented — In  a  matter  which  Involves  the 
very  life  of  the  people. 

One  of  the  most  potent  and  far-reaching 
aggressors  of  the  world  is  Soviet  Russia.  Her 
system  of  invasion  is  not  so  much  through 
her  armed  forces  but  through  sinister  propa- 
ganda spread  through  her  fellow  travelers 
throughout  the  world.  It  was  the  influence  of 
these  Russian  agents  in  France  which  largely 
contributed  to  France's  downfall.  It  was  the 
Russian  Armies  which  Imposed  suffering  on 
the  people  of  Finland  by  an  indefensible  and 
cruel  attack.  It  is  the  Russian  agents  in  the 
United  States  who  have  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  stoppage  of  production  in  many 
of  our  defense  industries. 

There  are  many  people  of  my  State  of  Fin- 
nish and  Pdlish  extraction  who  have  written 
t  J  me  in  protest  against  the  cruel  treatment 
of  the  Finnish  and  Polish  people  of  Europe 
by  the  Russian  Government  and  yet,  now 
that  the  Russians  have  become  Involved  In 
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the  war.  tbe  Interrentlonlsts  have  immedl- 
Atelf  called  for  all-out  aid  to  Soviet  Russia 
In  ber  battle  against  tbe  troops  of  Finland 
mnd  the  troops  of  Hitler. 

In  the  June  issue  of  the  Readers'  Digest 
you  will  And  an  arUde  by  Stanley  High 
which  makes  revelations  about  the  Commu- 
nist plans  and  actlviUes  in  the  United  SUtes. 
Wat  example,  work  on  more  than  one-third 
of  all  the  Nation's  defense  production  con- 
tracts was  fully  or  partially  paralyzed  76  days 
from  January  to  April  this  year  by  a  sttlke 
at  the  Allls-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co., 
vboae  products  are  essential  to  production  In 
many  of  out  defense  industries  throughout 
tbe  Nation.  This  article  by  Mr.  High  reports 
that  according  to  fwom  testimony  of  a  for- 
mer Communist  worker  given  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  the  Com- 
munists decided  5  years  ago  that  a  strike  at 
Allls-Chalmers  would  give  them  a  chance  to 
display  their  disruptive  technique  and  power. 
Their  efforts  were  directed  from  headquarters 
In  Moscow,  and  yet  the  administration  has 
announced   It   will  give   all  possible   aid  to 

Russia. 

Under  the  new  propaganda  effort  of  the 
tnterventlonists  we  will  be  told  that  all  of 
tbe  revelations  about  Communist  activities 
In  the  United  States  are  nothing  more  than 
Nazi  propaganda.  The  labor  unions  that  have 
•ought  to  purge  their  organizations  of  "reds" 
•re  now  finding  it  a  patriotic  duty  to  rein- 
state all  Communists.  We  have  offlclally 
been  called  upon  to  put  our  arms  around  the 
Communist  shoulder  In  a  sober  march  down 
tbe  road  to  war. 

Already  our  Treasury  has  released  $40,000.- 
000  In  Russian  assets  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  enable  it  to  Increase  Its  bombing 
■gainst  the  defenselss  populsce  of  Finland. 
We  win  be  called  upon  to  Join  Soviet  Russia 
In  a  campaign  to  establish  the  freedom  of 
wormblp.  the  freedom  from  slavery,  the  free- 
dom <rf  speech,  and  freedom  from  want  In 
Burope.  We  will  be  asked  to  gain  for  Stalin 
tbe  bold  of  communism  on  Russia  and  to  in- 
oease  Russia's  ability  to  extend  communism 
to  other  parts  of  the  world.  Our  marching 
boys  win  be  told  that  this  wlU  be  tbe  battle 

of  freedom— •  religious  crusade.  

Mo!  America  has  no  place  in  Europe. 
Tbe  United  SUtes  with  ber  productive  ca- 
pacity can  outproduce  Hitler  and  can  out- 
last Hitler  if  we  build  for  national  \mlty  In 
the  United  SUtes  and  devote  our  efforts  to 
speeding  up  production  week  In  and  week  out, 
month  in  and  month  out. 

Only  recently  Bernard  M.  Baruch.  who  dl- 
iccted  our  unprecedented  industrial  effort  of 
1917-18.  in  an  exclusive  Interview,  pointed 
oat  that  Germany,  not  the  United  SUtes. 
vould  be  ••on  tbe  spot"  economically  if  Ger- 
many were  to  seek  control  of  the  European 
Continent— that  under  a  proper  economic 
poUcy  the  United  SUtes  should  be  able  to 
drive  Germany  out  of  any  desired  neutral 
market. 

Chief  Justice  Hughes  has  advised  that  he 
doubts  that  we  can  survive  as  a  democratic 
nation  if  we  enter  into  this  war.  Even  the 
moat  paaslonaU  warmonger  cannot  accuse 
Mr.  Hughes  of  being  a  fifth  colxrainist  or  a 
nasi  agent.  Such  a  charge  would  carry  as 
mtle  weight  wltb  tbe  American  people  as 
the  recent  charge,  by  a  responsible  element 
ct  tbe  British  censored  press,  which  accused 
our  only  living  former  President.  Herbert 
Hoover,  of  being  a  spokesman  for  the  ftftb 
ooliminlsta. 

It  has  come  to  tbe  point  where  tbe  alien, 
ooming  to  this  eountry  to  urge  us  into  the 
war.  Is  hrid  by  oerUln  elemenU  as  a  patriot. 
vbUe  an  American-bom.  red-blooded  Ameri- 
can, who  dares  to  give  bis  honest  advice  in 
favor  of  noasinvolTcment.  is  accused  of  being 
9  Nasi  spy.  What  lengths  these  intervenuon- 
Mta  are  willing  to  go  to  to  achieve  their  end. 
Fallow  countrymen,  the  reassuring  sUte- 
mcBt  by  tifnf^"''  Oaostas.  chairman  of  the 
fttaign   Belattoo*  Committee,   is  evidence 


that  you  have  one  body  In  America,  the  body 
of  Congress,  made  up  of  your  own  duly 
elected  represenUtives  to  whom  you  can  turn 
to  coimteract  the  caU  to  war  by  the  non- 
elected  Cabinet  member.  The  Constitution, 
which  your  forefathers  drew  up  and  which 
your  forefathers  ratified  and  which  we  all 
hold  so  sacred  today,  provides  that  the  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  sole  power  to  declare 

war. 

To  your  Representatives  and  Senators  in 
Congress  then,  in  this  hour  of  crisis,  direct 
your  appeals  and  register  yom  views  in  reply 
to  the  war  cry  of  the  determined  Cabinet 
members  who  seek  to  force  the  President 
into  a  poUcy  of  war  for  the  people  of 
America. 
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Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  I 
delivered  on  the  Fourth  of  July  at 
Crandon,  Wis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PeUow  Americans.  In  this  grave  period  It 
is  right  that  today  we  thoughtfully  observe 
the  anniversary  of  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Today  we  commemorate  the  birth  of  our 
great  Nation  in  an  observance  which  is  prob- 
ably our  greatest  secular  holiday. 

Today  we  observe  a  tremendous  event  In 
human  affairs,  the  enactment  of  the  social 
compact,  a  real  and  sacred  bond,  voluntarUy 
and  with  deliberate  dignity,  consciously 
chosen  by  miUlons  of  free  men  to  announqt 
the  solemn  sovereignty  of  a  great  people. 

One  hundred  sixty-five  years  ago  today, 
under  a  cloudless  sununer  sky,  a  number  of 
men  met  in  a  plain  red  brick  building  In 
Philadelphia.  It  was  the  Philadelphia  State 
House. 

Hancock  was  In  the  presidents  chair.  Be- 
fore him  there  were  half  a  hundred  dele- 
gates. A  committee  had  been  appointed  to 
draft  a  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
committee  Included  Jefferson,  the  youngest 
and  tbe  tallest;  John  Adams.  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston, Sherman,  the  shoemaker,  and  Frank- 
lin, the  printer. 

It  was  about  2  o'clock  before  the  Declara- 
tion was  signed.  A  little  boy  ran  from  the 
doorway  into  the  street  with  uplifted  arms 
and  gave  the  tidings  of  the  Nations  birth  to 
the  man  who  was  waiting  to  ring  the  great 
liberty  bell  on  which  was  inscribed.  "'Pro- 
dalm  liberty  to  the  land;  to  all  the  Indlvld- 
luds  thereof." 

It  Is  not  enotigh  to  say  that  on  the  4th  day 
of  July  17*76.  representatives  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  assembled  in  Congress  to 
declare  that  the  colonies  would  henceforth 
be  free  and  Independent  States.  Those  repre- 
senUtives did  much  more  than  declare  our 
Independence  from  Great  Britain  They  pro- 
claimed the  first  principles  on  which  civil 
government  is  founded.    Tbey  proclaimed  a 


system  where  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
is  paramoimt. 

They  proclaimed  the  political  equality  of 
all  citizens.  They  esUbllshed  Justice.  They 
established  a  reign  of  law,  not  brute-force  law, 
based  on  the  consent  of  the  governed 

They  said,  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  our  Creator  with 
certain  Inalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
Instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

These  declarations  define  the  American  way 
and  breathe  life  Into  these  great  values  which 
we  take  for  granted  today.  These  great  val- 
ues of  the  race  were  attained  through  struggle 
and  sacrifice.  Are  we  awake  to  the  truth, 
they  can  be  reUlned  and  malnUln^d  only  In 
the  same  way? 

Those  declarations,  meant  8tr\iggle  and 
sacrifice  but  the  founding  fathers  were  fight- 
ing for  the  first  principles  of  clvU  govern- 
ment. They  knew  what  they  were  fighting 
for.  They  knew  why  the  principles  they 
fought  for  were  of  great  Importance.  Are  we 
awake  as  they  were? 

Because  the  founding  fathers  held  as  self- 
evident  the  great  truth  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  throughout  our  history  we 
have  never  known  pillage  or  privilege  for 
individuals  or  for  groups. 

We  have  freedom  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity Political  equality  in  this  land  has 
not  b;en  a  theory.  It  is  a  reality.  We  are 
a  Nation  of  laws  and  before  the  law  every 
man  Is  equal. 

The  whiplash  of  oppression  never  cracks 
in  this  land.  There  is  no  witch  hunting 
of  any  group.  Rich  and  poor,  the  mighty 
and  the  powerlecs— all  are  equal.  The  poor- 
est citizen  in  his  humble  home  has  the  same 
rights,  the  same  privileges,  and  Is  an  equal 
before  the  law  with  the  mightiest  financier 
In  the  land. 

Government  is  not  the  master  here.  Gov- 
ernment Is  the  servant  of  the  citizens.  The 
sovereignty  of  a  free  people,  politically  equal. 
Is  the  basis  of  otir  system. 

In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  our 
founding  fathers  said  that  we  had  "certain 
inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
llljerty,  and  the  pxirsult  of  happiness."  In 
almost  every  land  on  the  globe  today,  man's 
rights  have  been  crucified  and  man  has  only 
those  privileges  which  the  sUte  gives  to 
him. 

Our  foimdlng  fathers  knew  that  there  were 
certain  rights  beyond  the  power  of  any  state 
to  confer.  They  are  rights  which  come  from 
the  Creator.  Our  founding  fathers  acknowl- 
edged these  rights  and  what  is  more,  they 
acknowledged  the  source  of  the  rights. 

Of  all  the  nations,  we  alone  acknowledged 
at  the  inception  of  ovu  Government,  that 
there  were  righU  which  came  from  the  Cre- 
ator. We  alone  acknowledge  that  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  the  rightful 
heritage  of  men  from  their  Creator.  They 
are  ■  e  written  embodiment  of  all  of  the 
hopes  of  mankind. 

Those  words  have  a  tremendous  far-reach- 
ing meaning.  They  deflue  the  right  to  live, 
not  at  the  whim  or  the  caprice  of  any  dlcU- 
tor,  but  because  the  Creator  gave  us  that 
right. 

That  means  that  there  are  no  blood-purges, 
no  massacres  of  minorities,  no  firing  squads 
at  dawn,  no  black-outs  of  the  freedoms  of 
worship,  of  speech,  of  the  press. 

They  give  us  the  right  to  liberty,  not  be- 
cause a  power-drunk  ruler  slackened  his 
grasp  on  the  clanking  chains  of  oppression, 
but  because  the  Creator  endowed  us  with 
liberty. 

That  means,  that  there  are  no  concentration 
camps  In  this  land,  no  old-world  blood- 
stained torture  chambers,  no  dungeons  with 
men  trudging  the  dreary  lock  step  of  im- 
prisonment. 
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Those  words  define  the  right,  to  engage  In 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  means  that 
we  do  not  devote  all  of  our  toil  to  the  State. 
It  means  that  unlike  other  lands  we  recognize 
that  a  man  has  a  right  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  and  that  It  Is  the  obligation  of 
government  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
seek  gainful  employment,  to  become  married 
and  raise  a  family. 

It  means  that  In  this  land  a  man  can  seek 
the  happiness  of  his  hearthside  free  In  the 
conviction  that  no  Gestapo  is  lurking  in  the 
shadows  of  his  doorstep. 

The  founding  fathers  said  that  "to  secure 
these  rights  governments  are  Instituted 
among  men.  deriving  their  Just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed."  There  is  a 
statement  of  tremendous  ImporUnce.  These 
words  should  be  carved  In  the  Intellect  of 
every  American. 

It  means  that  government  is  the  servant 
and  not  the  master.  It  means  that  sover- 
eignty rests  in  the  people.  It  means  the 
establishment  of  Jurtice  and  a  reign  of  law 
based  on  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Our  Government  is  unique.  In  that  our 
people  deliberately  choose  a  government  for 
themselves,  deliberately  and  with  dignity 
wrote  their  social  compact.  Our  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  written  as  an  act  of 
conscious  choice.  It  was  written  as  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  capability  of  man  for  self- 
government. 

Our  Government  has  never  been  an  In- 
strument for  venal  self-seeking  groups.  In- 
stead, our  GovemTuent,  as  born  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  established  the 
sovereignty  of  a  greut  nation  as  a  solemn 
trust,  and  It  Is  with  that  trust  that  we  are 
concerned  today. 

It  has  been  the  custom  on  days  like  this  to 
recall  the  sacrifices  of  the  great  men  and 
women  who  have  bullded  this  Nation.  We 
remember  our  heroet^  on  land  and  on  sea; 
we  recall  the  names  of  Putnam  and  Lafay- 
ette, John  Paul  Jones.  Washington,  and 
many  others,  and  we  do  not  forget  the  un- 
known and  unsimg  common  soldiers,  and 
the  mothers  of  men  who  gave  their  boys 
that  America  might  be  free  in  the  days  of 
the  Revolution. 

We  follow  along  the  pathway  of  history 
with  Perry  and  Lawrence  and  Andrew  Jack- 
son, Generals  Scott  and  Taylor.  Then  we 
reach  that  period  when  this  country  of  ours 
fought  out  the  Issue,  whether  we  were  one 
Nation  or  whether  we  would  have  on  this 
continent  a  repetition  of  Europe — a  group 
of  nations. 

There  were  great  men — valorous  men  on 
both  sides.  In  the  South  there  were  Lee, 
Longstreet,  Johnson,  and  "Stonewall"  Jack- 
son. On  the  North  there  were  Grant  and 
Sherman    and    Sheridan    and    many   others. 

But  again,  there  weie  the  common  soldiers 
and  the  mothers  of  men — heroes  all;  but 
above  them  all  towered  the  great  form  of 
the  Immortal  Lincoln — great  because  he 
loved  the  North  and  the  South;  great  be- 
cause he  recognized  the  Imperative  need  of 
our  remaining  one  people — one  Nation. 

Then  there  followed  the  post-war  period — 
the  reconstruction  days,  and  cur  war  with 
Spain  In  1898  when  we  became  an  empire, 
taking  over  the  Philippines,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  freeing  the  Cubans  from  the  Spanish 
yoke;  and  eventually  there  came  the  World 
War  In  1917  when  for  the  first  time  Ameri- 
can soldiers  set  foot  on  European  soil. 

We  fought  for  a  groat  principle  then.  It 
was  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  to 
abolish  war  and  bring  democratic  principles 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world.  What  would 
have  happened  if  we  bad  not  gone  Into  that 
war  no  one  can  tell.  Nowadays  the  last  war 
and  our  part  in  it  becomes  a  prolific  sovirce 
for  discussion.  Orators  differ  on  that  sub- 
ject as  they  do  on  all  subjecu.  What  might 
have  been  no  one  knows.  What  has  been, 
history  records.  What  shall  be,  God  alone 
knows. 


Yes,  Indeed,  it  was  a  glorious  age.  this 
march  of  our  people  from  a  fringe  of  SUtes 
on  the  Atlantic  across  a  continent.  A 
glorious  age  in  growth  and  in  accomplish- 
ment; but,  as  the  present  is  so  full  of  chal- 
lenges so  tremendously  ImporUnt  to  our 
lives,  we  must  discuss  it  today  in  the  light 
of  those  first  principles.  We  must  consider 
our  obligations  as  citizens  in  this  trouble- 
some period,  this  critical  hour. 

We  must  weigh  the  facte  as  they  appear 
to  us.  We  must  calmly  arrive  at  some  con- 
clusion which  will  determine  the  Nation's 
course. 

If,  up  ahead  there  Is  to  be  a  period  of 
stress,  of  crisis,  then  we  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  It.  So  today.  Instead  of  making 
the  usual  Fourth  of  July  oration,  I  want 
to  ask  you  to  reason  with  me,  to  follow  the 
blbillcal  Injunction:  "Come,  let  us  reason 
together."  It  is  only  in  calmness,  it  Is  only 
In  balanced  Judgment  that  we  can  arrive  at 
the  right  course. 

I  said  previously  that  2  years  ago  the 
nations  of  EXirope,  most  of  whom  have  been 
overridden  and  enslaved  now,  were  free  peo- 
ple. Witness  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Es- 
thonla.  Lithuania,  Denmark,  Norway,  Prance, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Yugoslavia,  Rumania.  Bul- 
garlar  and  Greece. 

I  was  In  Europe  when  the  war  broke  out. 
I  represented  this  country  at  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  in  Oslo,  Norway.  I  was  in 
Copenhagen  when  the  news  came  through 
from  our  embassy  in  London  to  stop  me 
from  going  into  Germany.  In  going  to  Oslo 
it  v/as  my  privilege  to  stop  first  In  Pljmiouth, 
England,  and  then  to  visit  London. 

It  was  in  London  where  I  had  a  remark- 
able talk  with  Bdr  Rhys  Davles,  a  Laborlte 
from  Manchester.  He  sUted,  among  other 
things,  that  he  hoped  Britain  would  have 
at  least  1  year  longer  In  which  to  prepare. 
He  said  that  if  Hitler  had  struck  2  years 
before  he  would  have  found  the  English 
people  so  peace-minded,  so  unbelieving  that 
war  could  come,  that  he  could  have  taken 
over  Britain.  He  said  that  It  was  Hitler's 
breach  of  treaties,  breach  of  the  pledged 
word,  and  Chamberlain's  appeasement  policy 
that  finally  began  to  awaken  the  people  of 
Britain  that  war  was  Imminent.  "But  we 
are  unprepared,"  he  said,  "we  need  at  least 
another  year.  Pray  God  we  have  It."  ,But 
they  did  not  have  it. 

When  Hitler,  in  violation  of  his  pledge  to 
Poland,  invaded  that  country,  and  Chamber- 
lain, recognizing  the  unprepared  condition  of 
Britain,  tried  to  appease,  the  British,  speaking 
through  their  representatives  In  Parliament 
during  Chamberlain's  speech,  cried  out, 
"Speak  for  England,"  and  war  followed. 

In  my  conversation  with  Rhys  Davles,  he 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  democracies 
of  Europe  were  asleep,  because  after  the  last 
World  War  the  nations  were  bled  white,  and 
they  were  looking  for  sanity;  they  were  look- 
ing for  a  solution  to  this  terrible  problem  of 
war,  and  then  he  said,  "There  came  from  out 
of  the  west  your  great  President  Woodrow 
Wilson,  and  he  brought  to  us  the  idea  of  the 
League  of  Nations." 

"Then  there  followed  the  Locarno  Pact,  the 
Kellogg-Brland  Pact  outlawing  war"  (I  can 
see  Rhys  Davles  now  with  a  smile  on  his  face 
saying  "You  can't  outlaw  war"). 

"As  a  result,  our  people  dreamed  a  great 
dream,"  he  said.  "They  thought  war  could 
not  come  and  could  not  happen.  Our  people 
became  great  paclfl8*8.  This  was  true  of  other 
nations  except  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia. 
These  nations  armed  and  armed  to  the  teeth. 
These  nations  by  their  propaganda,  however, 
divided,  or  sought  to  divide,  the  peoples  of 
the  peaceful  nations.  They  succeeded,  he 
said,  in  Prance.  Prance  went  to  pieces,  as  we 
all  know,  because  there  was  no  cohesion,  no 
unity  within,  no  willingness  to  sacrifice  and 
to  get  ready  to  meet  tbe  onslaught  that  was 
IneviUble." 


I  remember  another  scene.  I  sat  with  King 
Haakon,  of  Norway,  In  his  office  in  the  palace 
in  Oslo.  (His  office  was  full  of  ship  models.) 
This  was  about  10  dajrs  before  the  war  broke. 
We  talked  about  nothing  else  but  the  com* 
Ing  events.  He  hoped  that  the  treaty  he  had 
with  Hitler  would  keep  his  country  safe  as  a 
similar  neutrality  pact  did  during  the  last 
war,  but  now  he  Is  a  fugitive  king  in  Britain 
and  his  land  is  overrun  by  half  a  million 
German  troops;  his  people  are  enslaved. 

Out  of  this  holocaust  in  Europe  there  has 
come  into  the  consciousness  of  the  American 
people  the  Imperative  need  of  being  prepared 
for  any  emergency.  Therefore,  Congress  has 
voted  billions  of  dollars  for  defense.  The 
lease-lend  bill  Is  law,  but  before  It  was  passed 
it  was  the  policy  of  this  Nation  to  fumisb 
aid  to  Britain  and  the  democracies.  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  we  were  just  as  un- 
prepared as  Britain  and  as  long  as  Britain 
sUnds  there  can  be  no  successful  onslaught 
on  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

All  the  world  recognizes  that  the  technique 
of  war  has  changed.  Hitler's  blitzkrieg,  or 
lightning  stroke,  is  based  on,  first,  infiltrating 
other  people  with  saboteurs  and  "fifth  col- 
umnists" with  ruinous  propaganda  whicb 
breaks  the  morale  of  the  people  and  breaks 
their  xmlty. 

Second,  a  lightning  stroke,  not  with  the 
old  style  Army  teciinlque,  but  with  mecha- 
nized units,  great  tanks  followed  by  mecha« 
nlzed  motor  vehicles  for  creating  a  spearhead, 
and  synchronized  In  the  ^Ir  with  fighting 
ships,  or  Stukas.  It  Is  said  that  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  Germans,  consisting  of 
10  Panzer  divisions  of  12.000  each,  mech- 
anized and  synchronized,  broke  the  back- 
bone of  8,000.000  French. 

Third,  after  the  fighting  forces  are  de- 
moralized, the  Infantry  comes  In  and  Ukes 
possession  of  the  land. 

Fourth,  already  In  advance  every  bit  of 
the  industrial  and  agrlcxiltural  life  lias  been 
Inventoried  and  Hitler  ;s  men  take  over  the 
whole  political  and  economic  life  of  the  oc- 
cupied nation.  When  I  say  they  take  it 
over,  they  own  it.  They  circulate  their 
worthless  printed  paper,  and  require  that  the 
occupied  people  sell  whatever  they  have  for 
this  paper.  They  take  over  the  banks,  manu- 
facturing plante,  and  the  farms.  They  Uka 
over  the  people  and  require  them  to  perform 
like  slaves  for  their  masters. 

Fifth,  the  GesUpo  is  evenrwhere.  Free- 
dom of  speech,  the  press,  trial  by  jury — aQ 
are  gone,  and  there  is  Imposed  upon  the  peo- 
ple, through  the  regulation  of  schools  and 
churches,  the  Ideology  of  what  has  been 
called  the  new  order. 

The  like  of  this  has  never  before  been 
seen,  possibly  In  the  history  of  the  world— 
at  least  not  on  such  a  large  scale. 

Many  of  these  conquered  people  had  solved 
their  political  and  economic  problems.  Many 
of  these  nations  were  ouUUndlng  light- 
houses serving  as  guides  for  all  mankind. 
He  has  taken  these  people  and  attempted  to 
turn  them  back  Into  slavery. 

Now,  I  dwell  upon  these  facts,  because  there 
Is  no  reason  for  us  to  hide  them.  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  and  Japan  have  entered  Into  a  tri- 
partite treaty  to  divide  the  world  between 
them.  In  each  of  these  nations  the  Individ- 
ual Is  nothing,  the  state  Is  everything. 

HlUer  tyus  interfered  with  all  the  worth- 
while values  8\ich  as  we  call  values.  In  his 
"new  order"  of  things  there  Is  a  new  religion 
which  he  attempts  to  impose  on  his  own  peo- 
ple and  those  lie  conquers.  In  America  we 
have  freedom  of  worship.  In  this  "new  order* 
men  are  told  what  to  think  and  bow  to  think. 

In  our  American  way  men  are  permitted  to 
be  explorers  of  unfathomable  reaches  of  the 
mind. 

So  we  come  to  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
a  world  revolution  is  on.  I  personally  feel 
that  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference  be* 
tween  the  teclinlque  of  Hitler  and  Stsllo. 
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Vndcr  each,  men  arc  regarded  again  a«  chat- 
tela  and  waU.  aU  eacept  a  few  who  conEtltute 
the  nillQg  group. 

Kow.  vheie  does  this  lead  us?  We  certainly 
muct  reach  the  conclitalon  that  U  we  are  In- 
terested In  our  American  TaiiJea,  If  we  want 
to  maintain  the  great  tfeartnmi  which  moat 
of  «»  do  not  appreciate  becaiiae  we  nerer  did 
anything  to  oMain  them — we  must  build  a 
butwark  against  anyone  attempting  to  take 
them  away  trom  us. 

I  mid  moat  a<  us  do  not  ^ipreciate  theae 
freedoms  at  ours  bccauae  they  seem  to  m  to 
be  Just  as  natural  snd  as  matter  at  course 
aa  the  air  we  breathe,  but  they  are  not.  It 
haa  taken  a  thousand  yean,  or  more,  of  hu- 
man sacnAoe  to  gain  them,  and  right  now  we 
know,  as  I  have  stated,  that  they  can  be  lost 
as  they  have  been  in  Europe  If  we  do  not  build 
otvadvcs  a  strong  defenae. 

Mow.  thia  strong  defenae  consists  fbst.  aa  I 
have  Intimated  already,  of  a  spirit  of  unity  in 
our  people.  We  are  not  Bnglish-Americans. 
Oeraan-Aaerteana.  BcandlnaTian-Amer leans. 
Poliah-Amertcans — ^we  are  Americans.  When 
our  fathers  came  to  thia  country  they  dug 
their  roots  deep  into  the  sotl.  and  we  who  are 
bom  here  are  Americans  and  our  fathers  be- 
fatm  vm  were  Americans.  They  came  here  for 
variotis  reasons — political,  economic,  emo- 
tkXMl — anyway,  they  came  here  to  be  free  and 
they  fotmd  Dcedom  here.  Now.  we  will  not 
be  recreant  to  their  memories — we  are  going 
to  mrW****'  that  fraadcm.  So.  the  first  thing 
la  to  build  uBtty. 

Unity  of  purpoae— of  tmderstandlng — at 
nationality.  Hitler  says  we  are  a  divided 
peopte  becauae  we  stem  from  so  many  differ- 
ent blocd  sources.  Let  us  prove  that  that  is 
our  strength.  Let  us  be  a  discriminating  peo- 
pla.  W«  must  learn  to  take  everything  we 
read  In  the  papers  and  msgarJnes  with  a 
"pinch  cf  salt  ■■   There  1*  so  much  propaganda. 

If  you  and  I  were  British  subjects,  of  courae. 
we  would  do  everything  we  could  to  get 
America  into  this  war  to  help  Britain.  If 
you  and  I  were  Hitler  men — followers  of 
HKler — we  would  do  everything  we  could  to 
stop  America  from  getting  into  this  war. 
We  would  sabotage,  we  would  indulge  in 
propaganda.  Well,  that  is  Just  what  U  being 
done.  Therefore,  we  should  become  dls- 
criminative^keep  our  heads  and  use  a  little 
boras  sense  in  analyziiig  news  and  radio 
accounts,  and  what  we  do,  do  as  Ameri- 
cana, reallaing  our  job  is  to  preserve  America. 

We  do  not  have  to  hate  any  other  people. 
We  have  enough  to  do.  to  love  our  great 
America,  and.  oh.  bow  great  she  Is,  and  to 
think  of  it.  that  we  are  a  part  of  her  and  that 
ibe  calls  to  us  now,  to  help  to  preserve  her. 

The  second  thing  we  have  to  do.  of  ootirse, 
la  to  build  this  Nation  strong  with  modem 
weapons.  This  calls  for  a  navy  adequate  to 
meet  any  emergency  with  a  coordinating  air 
arm.  It  calls  fox  an  Independent  air  arm 
which  could  repel  any  attack  on  our  shore — 
an  air  arm  of  bombers  and  fighting  planes. 
n  calls  for  an  army  mechanized  with  the 
most  modem  weapons  and  poasessing  alao  a 
eoordinatlng  air  arm. 

It  calls  first  for  common  sense  on  the  part 
of  our  leaders  In  the  field  of  invention  and 
tnltiaUve. 

I  made  the  statement  some  time  ago  that 
If  Hitler  moved  Into  Spain  and  took  over 
Spain  and  Portugal.  I  was  In  favor  of  moving 
into  the  cape  Verde  Islands  and  the  Azores. 
They  do  not  belong  to  Hitler;  they  wotild 
be  an  outer  line  of  defense  against  the 
bombardment  of  our  eastern  seaboard. 

I  bear  a  lot  of  people  say  that  we  do  not 
bavc  to  wcrry  about  Hitler — be  Is  never  com- 
ing to  America.  Wdl,  I  am  not  one  of  those 
wbo  worrlea.  becauae  worry  ikever  makes  for 
cflMency.  but  my  eyes  are  open.  Be  is  al- 
ready In  America  with  his  saboteurs  and 
"fifth  eotamnlsta.'*    He  Is  already  in  South 


Tou  tbtiA  be  would  hare  had  enotigh  to 
to  to  look  after  Europe  and  Africa,  but  his 


"fifth  columnisu,"  saboteurs,  and  propa- 
ganda artists  are  already  in  South  Amenca. 
We  have  to  be  realistic. 

Third,  I  believe  America  today  should  get 
Its  best  brains  working  on  what  we  might  call 
the  pcst-atmament  problems.  I  believe  every 
dty  and  village,  county  and  State  should 
build  up  a  reservoir  of  projects  with  the  idea 
that  after  this  war  is  over  there  will  be  Jobs 
for  o\ir  soldier  boys  and  bojrs  in  the  Nary  and 
boys  in  the  defense  plants  to  go  to  wcik  en. 
Consequently  these  political  divisions  should 
seek  to  accumulate  cash  reserves  for  those 
purposes.  Let  them  be  Invested  in  defense 
bonds. 

The  Federal  Government  is  putting  on  this 
big  defense  program  and  the  local  municipali- 
ties should,  wherever  it  is  possible,  curtail  the 
Imposition  of  taxes,  becauae  the  Fedetal  tax 
load  is  going  to  be  so  severe.  In  other  words, 
we  shotild.  all  of  us.  as  far  as  possible,  bring 
Into  play  more  foresight  and  less  hindsight. 
We  can  let  the  dead  bury  the  dead,  but  we 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  anticipate  the  prcb- 
lems  which  may  come  Into  being  and  find  the 
solution  for  them. 

I  am  in  favor  of  finding  the  solutions  now 
and  stc^jplng  a  lot  of  problems  from  coming 
Into  being.  This  subject  ai  post-war  prob- 
lems is  so  immeme  that  I  could  discxiss  it 
for  many  hours  with  you. 

We  are  a  great  people — we  are  blessed  in 
so  many  ways.  I  believe  in  the  rule  of  ex- 
pressing gratlttxle  each  morning  when  I 
awake  and  expressing  gratitude  the  last  thing 
at  night  when  I  go  to  sle^  for  the  blessings 
we  possess  as  Americans. 

I  believe  also  that  exaltation  will  come  to 
the  man  and  the  woman  who  dedicates  his 
best  service  to  his  country  In  this  period. 
That  service  may  not  be  in  high  position  or 
high  rank.  The  ordinary  citizen  can  be  lend- 
ing courage  and  direction  to  his  fellows  by 
his  example  of  thrift,  tolerance,  and  indus- 
try and  thereby  he  will  render  the  greatest 
service  to  his  country.  Give  me  a  nation  of 
level-headed.  God-fearing,  Industrious  peo- 
ple and  I  will  show  you  a  people  sufficient, 
safe,  and  strong. 

This  la  no  time  to  break  ranks,  this  Is  no 
time  to  listen  to  the  saboteurs,  some  of  whom 
are  Americans  who  are  trying  to  create  classes 
among  us. 

This  is  a  time  for  reason.  The  time  for 
constructive  thinkers  has  come. 

Through  the  columns  of  our  newspapers 
and  over  the  radio,  and  through  the  talks  of 
our  forum  speakers,  we  hear  men  who.  In- 
stead of  talking  on  the  Issue,  are  constantly 
damning  their  opponents. 

In  my  opinion,  99  percent  of  the  people  of 
this  country  want  to  stay  out  of  war.  There 
Is  probably  less  than  1  percent  who  can  be 
claaslfled  as  interventionists,'  and  there  Is 
equally  only  a  small  percentage  who  might 
be  called  old-time  isolationists. 

In  between  these  two  classes  can  be  found 
the  great  mass  of  level-headed  Americans — 
men  and  women  who  recJize  that  other  na- 
tions did  not  want  war  but  they  got  serf- 
dom— men  and  women  who  realize  that  there 
is  a  fire  abroad  which  may  spread  to  our 
shores,  and  men  and  women  who  realize  that 
It  is  a  time  to  thank  God  that  an  ocean  sepa- 
rates us  from  Hitler  and  an  ocean  separates 
tis  from  Japan:  but  thes:  men  and  women 
alao  realize  that  the  whole  technique  of  war 
has  changed,  that  there  are  bomber  planes 
that  can  travel  6.000  miles  without  refuel- 
ing, that  the  world  is  on  fire,  and  that  there 
la  need  for  every  precaution,  r- 

Tou.  each  of  you.  are  called  to  leadership 
In  this  hour,  a  leadership  of  sane  thinking, 
without  hysteria.  A  leadership  of  poised 
minds,  with  perspective  and  vision.  There 
la  no  hate  or  lntola«nce  there. 

All  over  our  country  people  are  wondering 
which  way  we  are  going.  We  find  extremists 
on  both  aides  befuddling  the  people.  What 
we  need  now  is  to  proceed  cautiously  ac 
trustees  of  property  of  great  value.    We  must 


not  go  down  the  way  to  war  if  it  Is  poeslbl* 
to  avoid  it.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  peqpto 
cf  this  country  do  not  want  to  go  to  war 
unless  it  becomes  necessary  as  a  matter  oC 
self-defense. 

I  have  told  you  today  of  some  of  the  dangers 
which  confront  us.  I  speak  of  these  dangen 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  Ignoiw 
them,  ostrich  fashion,  by  putting  otir  heada 
In  the  sand.  They  are  facts.  We  cannoC 
ignore  them. 

Becauae  I  present  these  facts,  however,  do 
not  conclude  that  I  am  for  interventitm. 
I  am  not  for  Interveiition.  Every  vote  whKai 
I  have  cast  on  matters  of  foreign  policy  haa 
been  motivated  by  the  idea  that  we  must 
avoid  involvement.  My  conclusions  on  for- 
eign policy  will  continue  to  be  based  on  the 
idea  that  we  must  avoid  involvement.  If 
we  are  realistic  we  know  that  even  If  we 
sought  involvement  (and  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should)  we  are  still  woefully  im- 
pr^ared. 

To  seek  the  involvement  of  the  Nation  at 
any  time,  and  certainly  when  the  Nation  ta 
still  unprepared.  Involves  a  criminal  responsi- 
bility. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  seen  an 
illustration  of  the  great  international  "about 
face"  with  reference  to  Russia. 

Once  Germany  aided  Russia  against  Pin- 
laud.  New  Germany  and  Finland  are  to- 
gether A  short  while  ago  Gemiany  signed  a 
10-year  nonaggression  treaty  with  Russia — 
she  had  similar  treaties  with  all  her  con- 
quered nations. 

On  the  17th  of  September  1796  George 
Washington  said:  "Observe  good  faith  and 
Justice  toward  all  nations.' 

He  "ilso  said:  "Nothing  is  more  essential 
than  that  permanent  Inveterate  antipathies 
against  particular  nations  and  passionate  at- 
tachmrnts  for  others  should  be  excluded." 

Geo'-ge  Washington  also  said:  "The  great 
rule  of  conduct  for  us  In  regard  to  foreign 
nations  is,  in  extending  our  commercial  re- 
lations, to  have  with  them  as  little  political 
connection  as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have 
already  formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith.  Here  let  tia 
stop." 

Certainly  events  of  the  past  few  weeks 
Illustrate  the  wisdom  of  formulating  a  foreign 
policy  apart  from  "permanent  Inveterate  an- 
tipathies against  partlculai  nations  and  pas- 
Eionats  attachments  for  others." 

Certainly  the  German,  Finnish,  and  Rus- 
sian situation  Is  an  Illustration  of  the  un- 
desirability  of  adopting  a  permanent  policy 
on  the  basis  of  something  which  may  be 
changed  overnight. 

This  Fourth  of  July  Is  different  from  any 
other.  It  is  different  because  we  cannot 
simply  appraise  the  picture  of  America  emo- 
tionally. There  are  too  many  challenges 
staring  us  In  the  face.  Frankly,  we  have  to 
ask  oui-selves,  each  of  us.  What  Is  my  Job  In 
this  great  period  of  challenges?  What  can 
I  do? 

May  I  summarlae  briefly  a  few  of  the  things 
I  think  each  of  us  can  do: 

1.  Let  us  really  get  a  sense  of  appreciation 
of  the  worthwhlleness  of  American  citizen- 
ship— of  being  Americans.  Let  us  know  the 
greatness  and  the  glory  of  America. 

2.  Let  us  in  otir  lives.  In  our  dally  actions, 
live  greatly.  In  that  we  exemplify  tolerance. 
Industry,  thrift,  love  of  country,  and  love  for 
ill  mankind. 

3.  Let  there  come  Into  our  consciousness 
the  thought  that  we  are  living  In  one  of  the 
great  challengli^  periods  of  the  race.  This 
hour  will  require  sacrifice,  submergence  of 
petty  differences,  and  a  realization  that  we 
are  one  people — one  people  called  upon  to 
keep  the  light  of  liberty  and  freedom  burn- 
ing on  this  continent. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  past  primarily 

In  the  light  of  the  present.     The  people's 

sovereignty    which     the    founding    fathers 

1   wrote  into  the  Declaration  has  been  a  herl- 
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tage  and  a  birthright  but,  more  than  that, 
It  is  a  trust,  a  trust  which  we  must  preserve 
and  pass  on  to  future  generations  imim- 
palred. 

Mighty  ferments  work  among  us  today, 
end  we  need  more  than  lip  service  to  render 
a  good  account  of  our  trusteeship  of  the 
great  freedoms. 

Today  we  are  free  to  assemble,  to  speak, 
to  write,  and  to  worship  as  we  choose.  We 
observe  our  independence  today  not  to  In- 
flate our  national  vanity  and  to  boast  of  our 
achievements.  We  do  not  celebrate  an  Idle 
tradition.  We  observe  our  Independence  to- 
day partly  because  we  need  a  renaissance  of 
patriotism,  but  more  particularly  we  observe 
this  day  because  It  Is  vital  that  we  reaffirm 
our  faith  In  the  great  principles  of  the 
Declaration,  that  we  rededlcate  ovirselves  and 
our  allegiance  to  that  Declaration,  and  that 
we  repudiate  anything  which  menaces  Its 
freedoms. 

It  is  moreover  a  time  for  us  to  reconsecrate 
our  highest  efforts  to  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  our  trusteeship  so  that  we 
may  hand  on  these  values  unimpaired  to  yet 
another  generation. 

As  William  Cullen  Bryant  wrote  of 
America : 

"There's  freedom  at  thy  gates  and  rest 
For  earth's  down-trodden  and  opprest; 
A  shelter  for  the  hunted  head. 
For  the  starved  laborer  toll  and  bread." 

We  need  first  of  all  a  great  unity  in  our 
appreciation  of  the  American  freedoms  and 
of  rur  way  of  life.  Then  we  need  a  unity 
of  desire  to  preserve  those  freedoms  and  the 
great  American  values — the  will,  the  flame 
within,  to  protect  them. 

Once  w(  have  a  deep-rooted  understanding 
of  what  America  means  to  us,  and  once  we 
have  the  will  to  retain  the  American  values 
Intact,  we  will  have  a  fervent  spirit  of  unity 
of  purpose  and  conviction  which  will  be  our 
greatest  bulwark  In  maintaining  our  morale 
against  aggression. 

We  may  then  differ  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  preserving  ova  American  values  Just  as 
men  differed  In  the  days  when  the  Declara- 
tion was  written,  but  we  will  be  one  In  our 
common  Ideals. 

It  Is  well  also  for  us  to  remember  today 
that  the  founding  fathers  wrote  Into  the 
Declaration  that.  "•  •  •  for  the  support 
of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mu- 
tually pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  oxir 
fortunes,  and  otir  sacred  honor." 

These  are  perilous  times  and  momentous 
events  are  stirring  in  the  world  which  may 
be  of  as  lasting  consequence  to  the  world 
as  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It 
is  well  for  us  then  today  to  again  place  a 
"firm  reliance  In  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence." 

It  was  in  1863  on  July  4  that  an  unknown 
man  wrote  a  hymn  which  I  think  is  as  appli- 
cable now  as  it  was  then.    He  wrote: 

"Lord,  the  people  of  the  land. 
In  Thy  presence  humbly  stand; 
On  this  day,  when  Thou  didst  free 
Men  of  old  from  tyranny; 
We.  their  children,  bow  to  Thee. 
«  •  •  • 

"With  one  heart  the  Nation's  cries. 
From  our  choral  lips  arise: 
Thou  didst  point  a  noble  way 
For  our  fathers  through  the  fray; 
Lead  their  children  thus  today  1" 

I  am  speaking  to  free  men  about  an  event 
which  165  years  ago  lit  a  light  in  a  foggy 
world. 

The  world  Is  murky  now  again.  The  lights 
have  been  going  out  all  over  the  world.  We 
who  love  America  and  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  day — 4th  of  July — must 
pledge  to  each  other  our  property,  our  lives 
to  maintain  that  light — ^maintain  America  a 
lighthouse  In  a  foggy  world — so  that  those 
who  come  after  us  will  say,  "Our  fathers 
kept  the  light  a'bumlng." 
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Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  bacca- 
laureate sermon  delivered  to  the  gradu- 
ating classes  of  The  American  University, 
Washington,  D.  C,  by  President  Paul  P. 
Douglass.  The  subject  was  of  general 
interest — Morale. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 

"For  who  Is  this  unclrcumclsed  Philistine 
that  he  should  defy  the  armies  of  the  living 
God?"— I  Samuel  xvll:  26. 

One  six-letter  word  stims  up  the  objective 
of  national  effort  In  this  year  of  your  gradua- 
tion. That  vrord  Is  "morale."  The  fabrica- 
tion of  morale  is  this  season  a  national 
adventure. 

Morale  Is,  of  course,  nothing  other  than 
group  persistence  in  the  pursuit  of  a  collec- 
tive purpose.  Tenacity  in  the  face  of  adver- 
sity is  Its  most  unequivocal  index.  Your  gen- 
eration of  college  graduates  comes  of  age 
when  each  man  is  forced  to  think  of  his  rela- 
tionship to  a  program  which  organizes  him 
Into  a  common  undertaking,  and  In  which 
the  control  of  fear  Is  effected  by  a  crusade  for 
values  (now  being  laboriously  defined  from 
the  contemporary  nlhUlsm).  Sometimes  our 
national  effort  Is  alleged  to  be  organized  to 
defend  democracy,  sometimes  to  save  our 
skins,  and  sometimes  Its  Imperialistic  ambi- 
tion is  the  extension  of  the  four  freedoms  to 
people  who  must  first  be  spanked  as  a  prelude 
to  their  enjoyment  of  our  Christmas  presents. 

During  your  4  years  In  college  you  tuive  seen 
a  change  in  the  targets  at  which  American 
thought  and  effort  are  aimed.  The  anxiety  of 
Archibald  MacLeish  over  the  indifference  of 
the  current  college  generation  toward  moral 
values  In  the  present  war  is  the  same  Archi- 
bald MacLeish  who  himself  not  eo  long  ago 
was  a  semlpaciflst  writer.  A  Hemingway  who 
cried  out  against  the  evils  of  war  in  Farewell 
to  Arms  picks  up  a  gun  and  goes  to  war  to 
fight  the  evils  of  something  he  felt  was  worse 
than  war  In  Spain.  You  ask  yourself.  Have 
these  men  been  changing  sides?  If  you  ex- 
amine their  thought,  you  will  have  to  answer 
no.  They  have  merely  changed  targets.  The 
MacLeish  of  1931  was  propaclfist;  the  Mac- 
Leish of  1941  is  antlpaclfist.  You  may  be 
puzzled  In  their  apparently  spiritual  somer- 
sault until  you  find  a  continuing  devotion  lo 
humanitarlanlsm  as  a  common  denominator. 

You  are  graduating  tomorrow  Into  a  world 
which  doubts  itself;  which  Is  talking  violently 
about  morale;  a  human  society  In  fear  of  It- 
self; and  which  In  our  particular  culturie  areas 
Is  rampant  with  nihilism. 

It  Is  therefore  our  privilege  In  searching  for 
perspective  upon  our  problem  of  morale  this 
afternoon  to  turn  to  the  record  of  events  of 
men  and  warfare  as  recorded  in  the  First  Book 
of  Samuel.  Things  weren't  going  very  well 
either  in  those  days  for  culture  which  revolved 
around  the  Hebrew  tradition.  The  Immedi- 
ate Issue  then  was,  of  course,  the  operation 
of  the  original  panzerkraft  division  named 
Goliath.    Goliath  was  a  streamlined,  armored. 


Nordic  "totalblltzkrlegcr."  if  I  may  take  Ub- 
erty  in  inventing  a  word.  He  handled  his  own 
propaganda  from  his  own  loudspeaker.  He 
kept  sajrlng  the  same  thing  then  as  now:  "I 
defy  the  armies  of  Israel  this  day."  I  grant 
you  that  if  any  human  being  listened  day 
after  day  to  that  loud-speaking  tank,  the 
threats  would  jar  any  human  nerves.  We  can 
therefore  probably  be  sympathetic  with  the 
Israelites.  The<  news  report  from  the  field 
tells  us  that  they  were  dismayed. 

The  problem  of  morale  in  Israel  was  a  na- 
tional concern.  How  was  King  Saul  going  to 
build  up  a  fighting  field  force  to  reckon  with 
this  Panzerkraft?  Well,  the  25th  verse  tells 
us  what  the  program  of  the  army  morale  divi- 
sion was.  It  was  to  encourage  men  to  fight 
for  these  values:  the  promise  of  the  govern- 
ment to  take  over  the  mortgage  on  the  victor's 
home;  (3)  to  give  him  a  pretty  girl  to  marry; 
and  (8)  to  supply  him  with  a  marriage  settle- 
ment in  cash. 

You  see,  Israel  was  very  modem  In  Ita 
morale  program;  it  almost  had  a  Nordic  phi- 
losophy, yet  somehow  the  morale  program 
didn't  work.  Whether  it  was  because  men 
preferred  mortgages  to  Goliath;  or  were  disin- 
terested in  charming  matrimonial  prospects; 
or  wefe  really  not  In  need  of  cash  funds, 
we  do  not  know.  All  we  know  Is  that  the 
morale  program  of  Israel's  war  department 
was  unsuccessful.  Israel  was  afraid;  horribly 
afraid. 

But  now  note  the  news  report  from  the 
front :  It  is  commencement  season  and  a  new 
generation  begins  to  speak  on  the  problems 
of  the  day.  A  new  young  man  was  beginning 
to  ask  embarrassing  questions — asking  ques- 
tions of  the  terror-stricken  members  of  the 
expeditionary  force.  Question  No.  1 :  "Who  Is 
this  unclrcumcized  Philistine  that  he  should 
defy  the  armies  of  the  living  God?" 

The  question  vanished  Into  an  argument 
between  David  and  his  older  brother  who  waa 
terribly  embarrassed  by  the  nuisance  value 
of  his  little  brother.  He  wanted  him  to  go 
back  home  and  tend  the  sheep.  You  will  hear 
the  same  advice  when  you  tackle  perennial 
problems  with  new  methods  and  fresh  en- 
thusiasm. 

Question  No.  3:  Little  brothers  don't  stop 
with  asking  one  question.  "Really,  arent  you 
fighting  for  a  cause?"  Inqtilred  David.  The 
graduate  in  the  year  of  Goliath  found  the 
same  low  ebb  of  morale  wherever  he  went. 
But  he  called  attention  to  himself.  Every- 
body knew  that  David  had  entered  the  active 
arena  of  public  life.  Presently  we  find  him 
before  King  Saul,  still  asking  questions:  but 
now  also  buUdlng  morale  at  headquarters. 

Imagine  the  insubordination  of  this  pep 
talk  of  David  to  King  Saul:  "Let  no  man's 
heart  fail  him  because  of  this  panzerkraft  I 
111  go  out  and  fight  him."  David  was  a  vol- 
unteer. 

Saul  was  astounded  by  the  nerve  of  this 
new  candidate  for  a  degree.  "What,"  he  said, 
"You,  a  college  senior  fre^h  from  the  campus 
up  there  where  the  sheep  mow  the  grass?" 
David  explained  that  he  had  bad  a  little 
laboratory  work  back  there  with  lions. 

Now  note  this:  David  wasn't  intending  to 
fight  the  Panzerkraft  with  obsolete  methods. 
He  couldn't  use  the  apparattis  that  belonged 
to  the  demoralized  field  force  to  which  his 
brother  was  attached.  He  tackled  his  prob- 
lem. He  analyzed  It.  He  discovered  the 
vulnerable  part  of  Goliath — a  little  spot  In 
the  forehead  9  feet  from  the  ground.  Be 
then  adjustec  his  technique  to  his  objective. 
He  Introduced  new  methods  into  the  strug- 
gle— and  the  alarming  simplicity  of  tha 
t^rlel  necessary  for  victory  won  the  war. 

Now  all  these  facts  make  the  total  picture. 
(1)  A  new  generation.  (2)  A  new  kind  of 
mmd  that  thinks  objectively  In  terms  of  ends 
and  means.  (3)  Stistalned  courage.  (4)  Ex- 
pertness.  But  the  power  of  the  morale  w« 
find  discussed  In  the  45th  verse. 

David  expresses  the  motive  power  of  his 
effort.  He  says  to  Gcllath :  "You  come  to  me 
with  a  sword,  and  with  a  spear,  and  with  a 
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■taldd:  but  I  com*  to  tbee  In  tbe  name  at 
tbc  Lordof  Bovta. 

"Who  la  thla  unclrcumciaed  Phillatlne  that 
b«  should  defy  the  armies  of  th«  living  Ood?" 
That  waa  Davld'a  question. 

HIa  answer  was  his  performance  of  bis 
conviction  that  Ooliath  must  he  liquidated 
by  tbe  instrument  of  Ood.  That,  of  course,  la 
tbe  ultimate  source  of  morale.  Appeal  to 
that  divine  source  as  a  rule,  la  made  by  both 
Bides  in  every  war. 

Tbe  deed  which  David  performed  was  suf- 
ficient to  reestablish  morale — or  group  per- 
alstence  in  tbe  pursuit  of  a  collective  purpose. 

mSISTSMCS 

Parststence  U  a  difficult  thing  in  life.  It  is 
ao  easy  to  give  up.  Tou  must  loolc  at  life 
with  a  kind  of  humor  which  enablea  you  to 
bave  tenacity  in  the  face  of  adversity.  The 
•dvenary  may  be  a  "panaerkraft"  or  a  "total- 
bUtzkrleger"  or  the  mud  on  the  cutover  rA- 
ncuver  fields  of  Louisiana.  The  fact  is  that 
to  bava  mcrala  you  must  first  persevere. 

FUaSTTIT 

But  that  perseverance  must  be  properly  di- 
rected in  the  pursuit.  Michelangelo  painted 
tbe  celling  of  the  Ststlne  Chapel  lying  on  his 
back.  For  a  long  time  after  tbe  paintings 
were  completed  be  could  read  only  by  holding 
tbe  page  above  bis  head  and  raising  his  eyes; 
but  be  took  advantage  of  his  impaired  sight 
4a ^prepare  a  medical  treatise  on  the  eyes, 
which  Is  preserved  among  the  manuscripts  of 
tbe  Vatican.  Perseverance  in  the  pursuit  is 
dlfilcult;  but  the  power  of  morale  can  win  over 
obstacles.  Michelangelo  wrote  of  tbe  Im- 
peachment of  night: 
"They  err  who  p  alae  this  gloomy  birth. 
60  frail  and  deaolate  and  void  of  mirth 
That  one  poor  firefly  can  ber  might  appaU." 

Alan  Knight  Chalmers  asks  the  question: 
*7Md  you  ever  try  to  carry  a  candle  in  the 
wind?**  It  fiutters  and  sputters.  You  bring 
It  down  In  front  of  yourself  to  guard  It  with 
your  band  from  the  wind.  The  thing  which 
you  carry  to  light  tbe  way  soon  demands 
your  conaplete  attention.  Tou  see  nothing 
but  that  fragile  light;  you  are  once  more  a 
prtooner  at  tbe  darkneas  from  which  tbe  bum- 
log  tallow  abould  redeem  you  because  all  your 
attention  la  taken  up  with  guarding  the  flame, 
your  feet  stumble.  "Some  gusty  night,"  says 
Cbalmera.  "along  a  coimtry  road,  try  to  carry 
•  candle  in  the  wind."  You  see  morale  de- 
maada  perseverance  and  pursxilt. 
rvtroBB 

Morale  demands  something  more — and  that 
la  purpose.  Tbe  ultimate  factor  in  morale  is 
purpoae — even  purpose  In  adversity.  When 
we  bear  talk  of  the  nihilism  of  our  age.  and 
of  tbe  allegation  that  your  generation  la 
morally  invertebrate,  we  must,  like  David,  ask 
questions.  What  Is  the  purpose  of  life?  It 
la  something  your  older  brother  cannot  an- 
swer for  you.  And  imtll  you  answer  that 
question  yourself,  morale  is  Impoaslble. 

I  am  concerned  this  afternoon  with  a  pur- 
poae  which  la  worthy  of  your  years  of  intel- 
lectual comradeship  in  the  American  Unl- 
~~xpcrstty.  I  am  concerned  with  the  definition 
of  a  purpose  which  you  can  pursue  persist- 
ently and  with  entbtialann.  I  am  concerned 
with  a  coherent  atatement  of  that  purpose 
In  this  day  at  nihilism.  May  I  state  what 
that  purpoae  aeema  to  me  to  be:  To  affirm 
the  aodal  tedinlque  by  which  the  individual 
M  a  part  of  a  pattern  of  pcditical  aaaociatlon 
partlelpatea  In  political  power  which  collec- 
tive be  austains  and  distrlbutlvely  he 
riiares  within  a  realm  of  Immunity  for  tbe 
mobOiaatlon  of  opinion  which  makea  govem- 
mant  amenable  to  an  aducatda  eonoensua  of 
opinion.  Tbe  major  afllnnatlon  which  you 
•ad  I  muat  make  with  all  tbe  raaourcea  at 
oar  oommand  la  tbe  Inaistoice  that  in  full 
f>aadoiu  of  ddlberatkm  we  work  out  the 
programa  ita  tba  ccmtrol  of  our  coOactlTe 


Tbe  March  latter  In  tbe  Journal  of  tbe 
Bar  Aaaociatlon  zcporta  that  « 


bomb  has  destroyed  Middle  Temple.  Middle 
Temple  is  the  very  symbol  of  the  English 
common  law — violence  annihilating  the  bul- 
wark of  liberty,  A  screaming,  blazing  weapon 
of  death  from  the  land  where  Nicholas  Co- 
pernicus testified:  "I  do  not  ask  the  pardon 
accorded  to  Paul;  I  do  not  hope  for  the  grace 
given  to  Peter;  I  beg  only  the  favor  which 
You  granted  to  the  thief  on  the  croES."  A 
bomb  rained  on  the  hall  where  Shakespeare's 
Twefth  Night  was  first  performed,  the  Shake- 
speare who  wrote: 
"The  boscm  of  my  conscience,  enter'd  me. 

Yea,  with  a  splitting  power,  and  made  to 
tremble 

Tbe  region  of  my  breast." 

Men  and  women  of  1941,  the  raUylng  cry 
of  yoiir  commencement  year  is  "morale." 
You  go  forth  as  a  new  generation  of  Davids 
to  face  Goliaths.  This  is  my  prayer  for  you, 
that  you  will  face  the  problem  of  your  day 
with  the  same  new  enthusiasm  and  reason- 
able new  methods  which  were  David's;  that 
you  will  volunteer  as  David  did;  and  that  by 
analysis  and  the  selection  of  prop)er  means 
to  proper  ends,  you  will  raise  your  testimony 
to  Ood  in  making  possible  the  free  collabora- 
tion of  men  in  the  collective  control  of  them- 
selves. May  you  dedicate  your  endeavors 
to  the  liberation  of  mankind  from  habits  of 
violence  which  intensify  the  fears  of  men 
into  desperate  enterprises  for  mutual  destruc- 
tion. 


PresentatioB  of  Award  to  Mrs.  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt 


!  r      EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

OV  TBNinSSKS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  July  14,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  MRS.  GUILFORD  DUDLEY 


Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  ta 
the  Recx>rd  the  address  delivered  by  Mrs. 
Guilford  Dudley  at  the  White  House  on 
May  16, 1941,  on  the  occasion  of  the  pres- 
entation of  the  national  achievement 
award  to  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo, 
as  follows: 

Our  great  leader.  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt,  came  to  Nashville  at  our  urgent  request 
and  stayed  until  after  the  passage  of  the  ratl- 
flcatlon,  helping  us  with  her  counsel  and 
wisdom  and  breathing  into  us  her  own  in- 
domitable courage  and  wiU  to  win. 

Three  minutes  to  teU  you  of  one  of  the 
most  sensational  episodes  in  aU  the  dramatic 
history  of  Tennessee. 

First  of  all.  in  the  year  1920  oiur  legislature 
had  adjourned  before  the  suffrage  amendment 
could  be  submitted.  I  liappened  to  be  the 
first  woman  delegate  at  large  from  Tennessee 
to  the  San  Francisco  Democratic  National 
Convention.  Mrs.  George  Fort  Milton  was 
tbe  alternate.  We  persuaded  the  Tennessee 
delegation  to  wire  Governor  Roberts,  luging 
blm  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature 
for  the  piirpose  of  ratification. 

When  be  consented  the  fight  was  on. 

From  all  over  tbe  United  States  our  op' 
ponenta  rushed  to  defeat  us. 

■very  legal,  political,  and  parliamentary 
tuck  was  tried  against  us. 


Me  had  thought  our  majority  was  sectffe, 
but  the  most  tremendous  pressvire  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  legislators  support- 
ing our  cause.  They  were  threatened  with 
loss  of  Jobe,  ruined  careers,  and  they  feU  away 
from  us  like  autumn  leaves  In  a  high  wind. 
They  got  lU,  they  got  drunk,  efforts  were 
made  to  spirit  them  away.  But  we  passed  the 
senate  before  the  opposition  got  fully  under 
way.  There  were  Qt  members  in  \.-ie  house. 
I  checked  the  roll  call  twice  a  day  with  all 
our  women  and  men  workers.  We  cotmted 
49  certain  votes  if  all  ovir  men  were  In  their 
places — a  precarioxis  majority  of  1,  since  2 
men  were  absent. 

When  the  great  day  for  taking  the  vote 
dawned  the  suffragists  stole  in  the  house  In 
the  early  morning  and  decorated  it  with 
yellow  roses  and  tiny  golden  sunflowers.  The 
antts  were  out  In  full  force  with  their  red 
roses,  so  the  newspapers  inevitably  spoke  of 
the  war  of  the  roses. 

The  suflragtsts  did  magnificent  picket  duty. 
Every  one  of  ovir  men  was  in  his  seat.  Then 
came  that  heart-stilling  moment  when  the 
roll  call  began.  I  was  permitted  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  at  the  rear. 

With  trembling  hands  I  checked  each  name. 
All  went  well  until  we  came  to  the  T's. 
Then  a  man  named  Thronesberry  voted  no 
Instead  of  aye.  We  will  never  forget  that 
name.  You  could  hear  the  hushed  gasp  from 
the  galleries — we  were  lost.  But  a  yoxmg 
man  named  Burns  Jvunped  up  and  changed 
his  vote  from  no  to  aye  in  order  to  move  to 
reconsider,  thereby  giving  us  our  constitu- 
tional majority  of  50  and  pulling  his  hrst 
boner  in  the  campaign. 

Governor  Roberts  stood  stanchly  by  us. 
He  was  about  to  certify  the  ratification  of 
the  suffrage  amendment  giving  all  the  women 
in  the  United  States  the  right  to  vote  when 
a  man  nished  breathlessly  into  his  office  with 
an  injunction  prohibiting  the  Governor  Irom 
signing  because  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
on  the  speaker's  desk.  Now,  according  to  our 
State  laws,  you  cannot  enjoin  a  Governor,  it 
Just  isn't  done.  He.  however,  submitted  it 
to  the  supreme  court  then  in  session.  The 
injunction  was  dissolved  and  the  certifica- 
tion of  oiu:  victory  was  sent  by  special 
messenger  to  Washington  to  Secretary  of 
State  Bainbridge  Colby. 

The  rest  is  anticlimax.  Our  opponents 
wouldn't  give  up.  A  motion  to  reconsider 
can  lie  over  2  legislative  days.  In  order  to 
keep  it  from  being  brought  up  while  we  still 
had  a  majority,  over  one-third  of  the  legis- 
latture  ran  away  to  Decatiur,  Ala.,  and  re- 
mained for  days  hoping  to  break  into  our 
ranks  and  defeat  us  in  the  end.  While  these 
poor  men  were  hiding  out  in  Decatur,  a  group 
of  influential  lawyers  went  to  Washington  to 
protest  to  Bainbridge  Colby  who  told  him 
simply  he  could  not  go  back  of  the  Governor's 
signatvire,  that  the  nineteenth  amendment 
bad  already  become  the  law  of  tbe  land. 

And  that's  how  we  won  in  Tennessee. 


An  Explanation  Dne 


:tEXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  July  14.  1941 


■DITOIOAL  ON  OCCXTPA'nON  OF  ICELAND 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


who  come  after  us  will  say, 
kept  the  light  a'bumlng." 


"Our  fathers 


of  the  original  panzerkraft  division  named 
Ooliath.    Goliath  was  a  streamlined,  armored. 


effort.    He  says  to  Goliath:  "You  come  to  me 
With  a  sword,  and  with  a  tpeu,  and  with  a 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled,  "An  Explanation  Due."  It  re- 
fers to  the  fact  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage last  Monday  asserted  that  the 
American  forces  in  Iceland  are  there 
eventually  to  replace  the  British  forces, 
whereas  Prime  Minister  Churchi'l's  ad- 
dress to  the  British  Hodse  of  Commons 
on  the  following  Wednesday  said: 

We  still  proixxe  to  retain  our  Army  in 
Iceland. 

I  simply  want  to  observe  in  passing 
that  an  American  occupation  of  Iceland 
for  American  defense  purposes  would 
have  to  be  exclusively  an  American  oc-^ 
cupation.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  Joint' 
British-American  occupation  would  be  a 
direct  Invitation  to  our  participation  In  a 
shooting  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AN  EZPLANATIOK  DTTZ 

On  Monday  President  Roosevelt  addressed 
to  Congress  a  message  which  contained  this 
paragraph : 

"In  accordance  with  the  understanding  so 
reached,  forces  of  the  United  States  Navy 
have  today  arrived  in  Iceland  in  order  to  sup- 
plement and  eventually  to  replace  the  British 
forces  which  have  until  now  been  f-tationEd 
In  Iceland  in  order  to  Insure  the  adequate 
defense  of  that  country.' 

On  Wednesday  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
addressed  the  British  House  of  Commons  as 
follows : 

"We  still  propose  to  retain  our  Army  in  Ice- 
land, and,  as  British  and  United  States  forces 
wlU  both  have  the  same  object  in  view, 
namely,  the  defense  of  Iceland,  it  seems 
very  likely  that  they  will  cooperate  effectively 
in  resistance  to  any  attempt  by  Hitler  to  gain 
a  footing. 

"It  would  obviously  be  foolish  for  the 
United  States  to  have  one  plan  for  defending 
Iceland  and  for  British  forces  to  have  an- 
other." 

Mr.  Churchill  then  spoke  of  collaboration. 

For  48  hours  the  American  people  and  Con- 
gress believed  that  the  Biltlsh  were  about  to 
quit  Iceland  because  the  troops  were  needed 
elsewhere.  So  American  forces  had  taken 
over  to  forestall  a  German  occupation. 

Now  another  situation  appears.  British 
troops  are  not  to  quit  Iceland  and  American 
forces  are  to  operate  in  collaboration  with  the 
British  forces. 

Between  those  two  situations  there  is  a 
world  of  difference.  To  Congress  and  the 
country  was  presented  tlie  picture  of  a  neces- 
sity to  occupy  a  territwy  which  might  be 
forfeited  to  a  nation  which  would  use  it  as  a 
base  for  offensive  operations  against  this 
hemisphere.  As  such  it  was  a  defensive 
measure. 

But  the  plct\ire  we  now  get  from  London 
is  that  American  forces  are  stationed 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  British  forces;  our 
forces  are  collaborating  with  those  of  a  na- 
tion actively  in  a  shoot.ng  war  and  subject 
to  attack  for  reasons  wnlch  may  be  wholly 
disconnected  with  any  defense  of  this  conti- 
nent. 

There  Is  an  explanation  due. 

Any  failure  by  Congress  to  insist  on  that 
explanation  will  be  more  than  the  acceptance 
of  the  loss  of  its  own  .lelf-respect.  It  will 
be  an  ill  omen  for  the  cause  of  constitu- 
tional government.  It  will  be  the  betrayal 
of  a  people  the  great  majority  of  whom  do 
not  want  to  go  to  war. 


Address  at  BeaTer  Dam,  Wit.,  Centennial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoNsiir 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  July  14.  1941 


ADDRESS    OF    HON.    ALEXANDER    WILEY. 
OF  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  I 
delivered  at  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  on  the 
sixth  day  of  July,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Beaver  Dam  Centennial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  we  are  met  here  today 
to  observe  the  centennial  of  the  city  of 
Beaver  Dam. 

A  full  century  has  passed  since  Jacob  P. 
Brower  first  bought  land  where  the  city  of 
Beaver  Dam  stands  today. 

Longfellow  once  said: 

"The  shadow  on  the  dial,  the  striking  of 
the  clock,  the  running  of  the  sand,  day  and 
night,  stunmer  and  winter,  months,  years, 
centuries — these  are  but  the  arbitrary  and 
outward  signs — the  measure  of  time,  not 
time  Itself.    Time  is  the  life  of  the  soul." 

And  so,  in  a  larger  sense,  the  history  of 
Beaver  Dam  on  this  one-hundredth-anni- 
versary celebration  Is  not  merely  a  history  of 
days  and  months  and  years,  but  a  history  of 
men— of  souls— who  gave  their  highest  efforts 
throughout  the  century  so  that  out  of  the 
crucible  of  time  this  beautiful  city  has 
emerged. 

THIS    CENTENNIAL    OBSEBVATION    STMBOUZXS    A 
CENTtraV  or  GROWTH 

This  centennial  observation  is  a  momentous 
one.  It  ssrmbolizes  a  century  of  growth— a 
century  of  growth,  not  only  in  terms  cf 
population  and  homes  and  indxwtry,  but  a 
centm-y  of  continued  growth  in  the  charac- 
ter and  quality  of  leadership  which  you  have 
given  to  all  of  your  endeavors. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  your  com- 
munity has  its  taproots  as  far  back  as  1841. 

In  1840  there  were  hard  times  on  the  prai- 
ries. The  Nation  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
turbulent  Presidential  campaign,  staged  with 
tremendous  raUies,  parades,  log-cabin  floats, 
and  barbecues.  That  was  a  significant  year 
in  American  history.  It  marked  the  Whig 
victory  and  it  marked  the  end  of  the  Jack- 
sonlan  era. 

WORLD  HAS  CONTRACTED  8INCX  BARLT  DATS  WHEN 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMlfTTNICATION  WERE 
UlCITED 

Those  were  days  when  men  still  Jolted  over 
the  oxcart  roads  in  a  covered  wagon  which 
faced  the  setting  sun. 

Those  were  days  when  water  transportation 
was  slow.  As  they  broke  trails  from  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  to  the  Middle  West  and  the 
West,  men  traveled  in  wagons  and  canal 
boats,  or  rode  on  horseback,  or  walked  along, 
side  the  wagon,  with  the  cows  tied  to  the 
tailboard. 

There  were  traders  who  foUowed  these  trails 
until  they  were  deep-rutted  roads  and  finally 
wagon  roads  built  of  planks,  and  eventxially 
followed  by  the  locomotive. 

Those  were  the  days,  when  one  of  your 
early  pioneera,  a  Mr.  Shafer,  made  the  trip 


on  foot  from  MUwaukee  to  Beaver  Dam  In  34 
hours.  He  arrived  in  Beaver  Dam  at  day- 
light and  then  ran  a  foot  race  with  a  neighbor 
before  he  rested. 

Tboee  were  the  days  when  the  first  stage, 
a  four -horse  mud  wagon,  reached  Beaver  Dam 
from  Watertown  in  tbe  spring  of  1848  to 
drive  up  before  old  Eagle  Tavern,  In  true 
frontier  style.  It  was  not  tmtil  1848  that  the 
Concord  coach  was  begun,  and  the  daily  stage 
line  was  established,  and  it  was  not  until 
1856  that   the   railroad  was  completed. 

Because  transportation  facilities  were  so 
limited,  and  because  communication  faclU- 
tles  were  similarly  limited,  community  life 
was  particularly  Important  and  communi. 
ties,  to  a  certain  degree.  Uved  unto  them- 
selves. 

Today,  communities  are  more  than  ever  an 
Integral  part  of  the  Nation,  and  nations  In 
turn  (because  modem  traJn^Mrtation  and 
communication  has  annihilated  spcce),  ara 
more  a  part  of  the  world.  The  world  baa 
contracted.  That  is  a  primary  rcaron  for 
our  concern  today  with  our  foreign  policy. 

MATimiTT    or   EXPERIENCE    BRINOa    LBaSOMB 
APPLICABLE   TODAY 

It  is  Interesting  to  recaU,  in  view  of  otir 
present  foreign  policy,  that  a  hundred  yeara 
ago.  when  Bsaver  Dam  was  founded,  we  alao 
had  a  foreign-policy  problem.  Relations  wltb 
England  were  very  strained  In  1841;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  were  worse  than  at  any 
time  since  the  War  of  1812. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  In  1842  the  Webster- 
Ashburton  Treaty  was  made,  fixing  cur 
northeaatern  boundary  in  its  present  loca- 
tion. Those  were  stirring  days.  Your  com- 
munity lived  throixgh  those  early  yeara,  al- 
most a  century  ago  whan  our  expansion  to 
the  Rio  Grande  and  to  the  Pacific  coast  re- 
opened the  old  question  of  the  status  of 
slavery  In  the  western  territory — a  question 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  settled  by 
the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820. 

Your  commvmlty  Uved  through  the  ttmiul- 
tU3us  days  when  the  compromlsa  failed, 
and  your  community  struggled  through  the 
4  dark  years  when  this  Nation  sought  to 
decide  whether  we  would  be  13  nations  or  1. 
We  have  been  one,  from  that  day  until  this, 
and  since  Lee  surrendered  his  sword  at 
Appomattox  in  1865  no  State  has  sought  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union. 

Out  of  the  rich  maturity  of  wisdom  and 
experience  which  comes  to  a  people  because 
they  have  lived  through  tumultuous  years 
and  trying  days,  there  emerge  leseons  which 
are  applicable  today  as  then,  and  probably 
the  greatest  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
first  three  decades  of  the  past  century  waa 
the  le3son  of  a  united  people  facing  common 
problems  of  reconstruction  in  a  spirit  of 
unity  and  understanding. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  us  to  reexamine 
that  lesson  today.  We  face  grave  problems — 
graver  perhaps  than  any  the  psst  century 
has  known,  and  we  must  meet  them  wltb 
the  strength  that  comes  from  a  united  peo- 
ple. Nowhere  is  the  strength  of  a  united 
people  and  the  vitality  of  our  way  of  Ufa 
better  demonstrated  than  in  a  community 
such  as  Beaver  Dam. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  made  a  spe- 
cial study  of  smaU  cities,  Beaver  Dam  was 
selected  as  one  of  these  typical  small  Ameri- 
can cities. 

The  Bureau  of  Home  Econcmlca  selected 
these  cities  largely  on  a  basis  of  certain  eco- 
nomic factors  which  made  them  typical  com- 
munities. I  think  there  is  infinitely  more 
Involved  in  tbe  selection  of  a  typical  Amer- 
ican community. 

There  is  involved  in  any  typical  American 
community  a  great  and  fimdamental 
strength,  the  heritage  of  plonser  forbeara 
grown  vlrUe,  through  long  contact  wltb  tbe 
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•oU — cf  forbMrs  who  boUt  In  eommunltlea 
like  tbeee.  »  livuic  memorial  to  our  way  of 
US:  our  beliels.  oxu  freedom*,  our  ld«al«.  and 
our  highest  bcpes. 

Tbeee  ei«  the  things  w»  think  about  when 
we  rerlew  a  century  of  hlatary. 


BAM  HAS  oasAT  noi 
When  we  enter  Beaver  Dam  on  United 
Statea  Highway  151  we  drive  down  well-shaded 
atrcets.  we  see  large  lawns,  beautiful  and 
typleal  American  homes,  we  see  a  number  of 
factories  and  a  splendid  business  section— we 
Me  a  graat  community. 

It  la  great  In  what  it  has  accomplished. 
It  Is  great  In  the  potential  aocofni^lshmenta 
of  Its  manpower.  It  Is  great  In  terms  of 
homes  and  hearthsldes.  It  Is  great  because 
It  repreeents  the  greatness  of  free-bom 
Americans  UTlng  m  a  typical  American  city. 

But.  my  friends,  the  greatness  which  be- 
longi  to  this  community  Is  the  greatness  of 
its  man  and  wonen,  and  of  their  q)lrlt — a 
spirit  which  Is  ever  looking  forward  to  new 
achievements — toward  the  dawn  of  a  better 
tomorrow. 

A  graat  Middle  Weatem  sUtaonan  once 
wld.  "This  is  but  the  dswn.  We  stand  In  the 
vestibule  of  the  temple.  The  achievements 
at  the  past  will  pale  Into  tnstgnlftcanoe  before 
the  completed  glcry  of  the  century  to  come." 

Tou  people  have  a  great  pioneer  holtage — 
a  heritage  of  Independence,  courage,  resource- 
fulness, and  democracy. 

It  is  a  far  cry.  since  that  day  In  1840,  when 
Jacob  Brower  came  to  Beaver  Dam.  on  a  pony 
through  the  woods  from  Fox  Lake  and  pur- 
chased the  three  forties  between  the  western 
line  of  Division  Street  and  the  lake. 

It  Is  a  far  cry  since  those  days  when  Thomas 
llackJe  and  his  son-in-law.  Joseph  Ooetschlus 
traveled  to  Beaver  Dam  In  March  of  1841. 

It  is  a  far  cry  fkom  the  days  when  Reverend 
Ordway  and  Jacob  Brower  surveyed  and 
marked  aU  of  the  roads  in  and  out  of  Beaver 
Dam. 

.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  days  when  these  men 
built  the  pole  bridges  and  cleared  the  streets 
and  plotted  the  lots  and  built  the  grist  mill 
and  the  sawmill.  Thoae  were  days  of  early 
growth. 

Prior  to  the  panic  of  1867  and  for  a  decade 
and  a  half.  Beaver  Dam  grew  very  rapidly. 
There  was  some  speculation — property  dou- 
bled in  value,  particularly  after  the  railroad 
became  to  be  considered  as  a  reality. 

It  is  a  far  cry.  from  those  days  when  your 
peculation  could  be  numbered  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand,  to  the  present  time  when  your 
population  Is  more  than  10.000. 

It  is  a  far  cry,  from  the  original  Beaver 
Dam  setUemeni  when  the  farms  of  the 
seven  first  settlers  were  located  toward  the 
■outhwest  terminus  of  Railroad  Avenue,  to 
the  present  time  when  you  are  a  dty  of 
many  factories,  great  Industries,  and  thou- 
sands of  workers. 

More  than  three  centuries  have  iiassed 
Into  the  mists  of  time  since  NlooUet  trav- 
eled through  the  Beaver  Dam  region  on  his 
journey  southward. 

Almost  a  century  and  a  quarter  has  elapsed 
■Inoe  James  Duane  Doty  camped  overnight 
In  Bsaver  Dam  on  what  was  later  known 
■a  West  Prom  Street. 
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It  is  a  far  07  from  1841  to  1»41.  and  yet. 
throughout  the  century,  there  have  been 
certain  threads  running  through  the  pattern 
of  community  life  In  Beaver  Dam,  of  terri- 
torial life  in  the  northwest  territory,  of  state- 
hood In  the  Stste  of  Wisconsin  end  In  the 
life  of  the  Nation,  which  threads,  thank  Qod. 
zenaln  part  of  the  pattern  of  American  life 
•ad  American  ideals  today. 

Tbday.  as  then,  we^  are  a  Nation  of  free 
and  independent  people.  Tcday.  as  then,  we 
■I*  a  Haticn  of  religious  people. 


We  meet  today  to  look  back  over  a  span 
of  a  century.  It  la  good  to  know  that 
throughout  that  century  your  community 
has  developed  not  only  Its  material  resources 
but  the  great  spiritual  values — the  values 
the  Nation  needs  most  today. 

Reverend  Ordway  and  Reverend  Miter  were 
among  your  pioneer  clergymen.  There  were 
meetings  in  some  of  the  cabins  of  the  first 
settlers,  and  there  was  a  church  organized  on 
the  1st  day  of  June  In  1843  in  Thomas 
MaclLle's  cabin,  and  later  the  timber  for  the 
first  church  was  hatded  from  the  woods  in 
the  spring  of  1844. 

I  believe  with  Hans  Christian  Andersen  that 
"Time  is  so  fleeting  that  if  we  do  not  remem- 
ber God  in  our  youth,  age  may  find  us  inca- 
pable of  thlnldng  atmut  Him." 

I  beUeve  that  in  the  days  up  ahead  it  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  lift  our  philosophy  of 
llvliv  to  a  high  spiritual  level,  where  we  have 
faith  In  the  ultimate  victory  of  righteousness, 
faith  In  the  strength  of  our  people,  and  faith 
In  our  destiny  as  directed  Ijy  the  Creator. 

Tbeae  are  not  the  twilight  years  of  democ- 
racy. We  face  the  dawn  of  a  new  world, 
tho\igh  it  Is  not  Hitler's  new  world. 

These  are  not  vague  ideals.  They  are  Just 
as  real  as  the  iron  sinews  of  the  men  and 
women  who  made  them  a  reality  in  your  own 
community  aiul  in  our  State  and  in  our 
Nation. 

AXSBXCAir  COVXaNMZNT  ICU8T  BB  GIXAT  BXCAUSB 
or  CKKATNZSS  OT  TtS  PEOPLE 

The  people  of  Beaver  Dam  have  always 
striven  for  social  and  political  betterment. 
You  have  always  built  great  churches  and 
great  scluxils.  You  have  always  demonstrated 
a  spirit  of  self-denial  and  sacnfice,  to  support 
the  community  welfare. 

We  will  need  that  spirit  in  the  days  up 
ahead.  We  will  need  to  rek.^  die  the  flame 
which  your  pioneer  forbears  lit.  We  will  need 
to  strengthen  our  moral  fiber.  We  will  need 
to  reasswt  fundamentals  in  government. 

We  will  need  to  reoovenant  our  faith  in 
vital  principles.  We  will  need  patriotism.  We 
will  need  to  ground  our  education,  as  your 
forbears  did,  in  the  same  solid  virtues  of 
thrift,  and  morality,  and  integrity,  and  hon- 
esty, and  fair  dealing. 

We  will  need  to  reinstlll  the  simple,  homely 
virtues  of  the  American  spirit  that  made  this 
country  great. 

The  Amolcan  Goverxunent  must  be  and 
will  be  great  because  of  the  greatness  of  its 
people  in  communities  such  as  Beaver  Dam. 
The  people  do  not  become  great  aolely  because 
of  the  Government. 

THBOUGBOUT    AMXSICAM    HISTOaT     OUB    PCOPLK 
BAVE   ALWAYS    MET    THE    CHALLENGES    WHICH 

coNraoNTSo  them 

Your  community  has  seen,  since  that  day 
in  1840  When  the  Jacksonian  em  was  closed, 
hardy  explorers  defying  the  Ro<:ky  Mountain 
blizzards  and  crossing  the  aild  wastes  of 
sands,  threading  their  way  through  sagebrush 
and  cactus  through  the  passes  of  the  Great 
Divide,  to  follow  the  courses  cf  the  boiling 
rivers  in  a  far-western  migration. 

Your  community  has  seen  the  driving  force 
of  westward  expansion  sending  thousands  of 
land-hungry  pioneers  out  from  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  far  across  the  Sabine  and  Red 
Rivers. 

Yoiur  community  lived  through  the  days 
when  Taylor  won  his  victory  at  Buena  Vista, 
when  Scott  took  the  Mexican  capital,  when 
we  completed  our  program  of  expansion  by 
the  cession  of  New  Mexico  aiad  California, 
when  we  made  our  businessmen's  peace  In  the 
new  far  West,  when  the  compromise  of  1850 
was  written,  when  America  asserted  her 
manifest  destiny,  and  when  our  Nation  be- 
came a  house  divided. 

Those  were  the  decades  which  saw  the 
peninsular  campaign  and  the  Battle  of  An- 
tletam,  the  emancipation  proclamation,  the 
year  of  defeatism  in  1863.    They  saw  the  bat- 


tle of  Gettysburg,  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  the 
Battle  of  Chlckamauga.  They  saw  Grant 
move  on  Richmond,  they  saw  Lincoln  re- 
elected, and  they  saw  Sherman's  march  to  the 
sea  and  the  collapse  of  confederacy. 

Then  there  were  years  when  they  saw  a 
united  country  fighting  for  wealth  and  power. 
There  were  reconstruction  years.  There  waa 
a  great  economic  revolution  and  a  new  in- 
dustrial age  with  the  opening  of  a  mighty 
western  empire. 

There  was  a  tremendous  period  of  agrlctil- 
tural  development  and  the  first  beginning  of 
the  era  of  big  business. 

There  were  years  of  colorful  political  bat- 
tles, there  were  years  of  fluting  for  tartif 
reform,  there  were  years  of  trust  battling. 
There  was  a  western  land  boom. 
*  There  was  the  ^anlsh-American  War  and 
there  was  a  Hague  Conference — now  almost 
forgotten.  There  was  a  Roosevelt  era — and. 
though  it  Is  hard  to  believe,  it  was  not  the 
same  Roosevelt  that  we  Itnow  today. 

There  was  a  revolution  in  Panama.  There 
wac  a  progressive  movement.  There  was 
seething  social  agitation.  There  was  a  period 
of  woman's  suffrage  and  municipal  reform. 

There  was  a  rise  of  nationalism.  There 
was  an  era  of  "new  freedom"  with  Wilson. 
There  were  the  same  old  problems  of  strug- 
gling for  neutrality,  and  there  was  the  war. 

There  was  the  post-war  neurosis  and  the 
post-war  shell-shocked  economy.  There  was 
the  gruesome  aftermath  of  that  war. 

There  were  the  dajrs  of  market  manipula- 
tions, and  there  was  the  inevitable  crash  of 
1929. 

Boaver  Dam  lived  through  all  of  these 
periods  and  it  sxurvived  the  experimentation 
of  recent  years. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  TTnlted  States 
entered  upcn  the  "new  and  untried  path"  of 
emp  re.  We  entered  a  great  war.  We  began 
a  period  of  International  Idealism,  and  we 
supplanted  the  ideal  with  a  devotion  to  "na- 
tional Interest."  We  had  a  period  of  unex- 
ampled prosperity — ^prosperity  not  built  on 
the  bedrock  of  soimd  principles,  but  growli^ 
like  a  Epsculatlve  mushroom.  We  hit  bottom 
in  1929. 

Throi^out  the  history  of  America  every 
step  of  American  development  has  brought 
new  responsibilities  to  communities  such  as 
Feaver  Dam,  to  oiu:  Government,  and  to  our 
people.  The  Government  and  the  people 
have  always  met  these  challenges,  have  al- 
ways met  these  responsibilities,  have  alw&ys 
met  these  duties  and  these  obligations. 

PEOPLE   BAVE   ALWATB  EMEBGED    STBONGEB    TBOU 
PEBIOD8   or  CBISIS 

Out  of  every  crisis  in  American  history  the 
American  people  have  emerged  stronger 
physically,  morally,  and  spiritually  than  ever 
before. 

That  is  the  legacy  which  comes  to  you  from 
jrour  century-old  history.  That  is  the  herit- 
age of  high  hopes  and  courage  born  of  the 
knowledge  that  America  has  always  met  every 
challenge,  whether  it  was  a  dissension-torn 
people  in  a  reconstruction  era,  a  carpetbag 
government,  or  a  greenback  economy. 

The  Important  thing  to  remember  about 
this  legacy  is  the  simple  truth — that  our 
people  have  always  met  every  crisis  and 
emerged  stronger.  We  have  emerged  stronger 
because  we  grasped  our  way  back  the  hard 
way.  We  tightened  our  belts.  We  made  sac- 
rifices. We  lived  within  our  means.  We  paid 
our  bills.  We  cut  .out  luxury  in  government. 
We  sweated  our  way  to  prosperity. 

There  la  no  record  anywhere  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  where  the  people  of  this 
land  have  ever  been  coddled  and  E>pcon-fed 
through  a  major  crisis.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation 
have  always  stood  on  their  own  feet  to  fight 
adversity,  and  in  so  doing  they  have  alwaya 
become  stronger.  We  develop  through  sacri- 
fice, hard  work,  and  decent  living. 
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WISCONSIN    ONCE    A    PART    0'='    TERRFrOBT    DOMI- 
NATED BY   EUROPEAN    CONTROL 

The  people  of  our  State  have  frequently 
fought  adversity.  Just  2  days  ago  we  cele- 
brated Independence  Day.  It  is  interesting 
for  us  to  recall  that  our  founding  fathers 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  our  section  of 
the  country,  although  our  vast  area  of  some 
56,000  square  miles  had  already  been  trav- 
ersed by  the  French  explorers. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  voday  to  discuss  the 
two  centuries  of  romance  and  adventure 
which  preceded  the  days  when  Wisconsin 
emerged  from  the  winding  Indian  trails  onto 
the  bi  oad  highways  of  this  great  agricultural, 
dairying,  and  industrial  State. 

I  think  it  is  well  for  us,  however,  to  recall 
that  when  John  Jay  and  John  Adams  went 
to  Paris  to  Join  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  fate 
of  the  West  and  the  fate  of  Wisconsin  was 
at  stake. 

There  was  a  treaty  sigr.ed  on  September 
3,  1783.  and  under  the  terms  of  that  treaty 
Wisconsin  was  included  in  the  United  States. 

Again,  during  the  War  of  1812,  the  fate  of 
Wisconsin  was  dependent  upon  a  European 
treaty.  The  Treaty  of  Ghen  ended  Euro- 
pean control  in  the  Northwest,  and  Wis- 
consin Territory  was  still  a  part  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  natural  for  all  of  us  to  be  concerned 
with  the  present  world  crisis,  and  it  Is  prob- 
ably even  more  natural  hiBre  in  Wisconsin, 
with  oxir  heritage  and  with  our  mingled 
bloodstreams,  that  we  should  be  gravely 
concerned. 

In  1863,  on  July  4,  an  unknown  man  wrote 
a  hymn  which  I  think  is  as  applicable  now 
as  it  was  then.    He  wrote: 

"Lord,  the  people  of  the  land. 
In  Thy  presence  humtly  stand; 
On  this  day,  when  Thou  didst  free 
Men  O-  old  from  tyranny, 
We,  their  children,  bow  to  Thee. 
•  •  •  *  • 

"With  one  heart  the  Nation's  cries, 
Prom  our  choral  llp3  arise: 
Thou  didst  point  a  noble  way 
For  our  fathers  through  the  fray; 
Lead  their  children  thus  today!" 

It  is  appropriate  today,  when  we  observe 
a  century  of  history — a  century  of  freedom 
for  Beaver  Dam — that  we  recall  that  Wis- 
consin was  once  territory  dominated  by  Euro- 
pean control. 

During  the  Revolutionary  days,  our  State 
was  a  land  of  virgin  forests,  inhabited  only  by 
the  painted  tribesmen  of  Wisconsin.  Its 
towering  pines  reached  up  to  the  sky,  and 
its  Great  Lakes.  Superior  and  Michigan,  and 
the  great  Father  of  the  Waters,  the  Missls- 
Bippi  River,  were  known  only  to  a  few,  and 
they  thought  of  them  as  names  associated 
with  distant  lands. 

Our  Commonwealth  was  little  knowu  in 
the  days  when  the  Nation  was  born,  but 
today  we  have  a  population  comparable  v/lth 
that  of  the  Thirteen  Original  Colonies 

From  the  days  when  our  Nation  estab- 
lished its  independence  to  that  day  some  65 
years  later  when  the  city  o*  Beaver  Dam  was 
founded  this  Nation  underwent  tremendotis 
social  and  economic  changes.  In  the  cen- 
tury since  the  founding  of  this  community 
we  have  undergone  even  more  tremendous 
social  and  material  changes. 

WE    MUST     CLING     TO    FUNDAMENTAL    FREEDOMS 

Through  these  changes,  however,  we  have 
clung  steadfastly  to  the  fv.ndamental  Amer- 
ican freedoms  and  to  our  fundamental  Amer- 
ican Ideals. 

We  are  confronted  with  changes  in  our 
way  of  life  today,  but  we  are  confronted  also 
with  the  obligation  of  holding  steadfa.?t  to 
those  same  freedoms  and  those  same  ideals 
which  made  America  great 

The  lesson  of  the  legacy  of  the  past  10 
decades  is  the  simple  lessen  that  we  cannot 
whip  a  crisis  with  a  nation  whose  Initiative 


and  courage  and  resourcefulness  has  become 
permanently  hospitalized. 

There  are  days  of  sacrifice  up  ahead— lean, 
hard  days — but  they  will  be  days  which  will 
make  us  strong  and  successful. 

On  this  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Beaver  Dam,  we  could  say  of 
this  community  and  of  this  people,  as  has 
been  said  of  Individuals,  "Come  along  and 
grow  old  with  me — the  best  is  yet  to  be." 

Our  Eacrifices  must  make  us  stronger — that 
is  the  message  of  a  fighting  hope  for  our 
economy  and  for  free  enterprise  today.  That 
is  a  message  which  repudiates  every  bit  of 
demagogic  claptrap  and  "fifth  column"  de- 
featism which  would  crucify  our  vitality  and 
sap  our  morale. 

We  must  continue  to  believe  in  social  prog- 
ress and  social  betterment,  but  we  must 
never  subscribe  to  a  social  progress  which 
crucifies  our  traditional  American  freedoms 
and  initiatives. 

We  must  continue  to  stand  for  the  most 
w^ldespread  benefit  of  the  blessings  of  civil- 
ization. We  must  continue  to  strive  for  se- 
curity, for  savings,  for  protection  against 
unemployment  and  impoverished  old  age,  but 
we  must  gain  these  securities  without  a  de- 
struction of  human  or  material  values. 

The  days  of  the  oxcart  trail  winding 
into  Beaver  Dam.  the  days  of  the  highly 
individual  self-sufficiency  of  your  pioneer 
forebears — those  days  have  vanished  in  the 
social  mists  which  hang  low  over  a  great 
mechanized  and  urbanized  world,  but  the 
sturdy  pioneer  spirit  which  accomplished 
them  must  live  on. 

These  are  historic  days.  It  is  vital  that 
as  citizens  we  maintain  our  mental  poise. 
It  is  vital  that  we  think  clearly.  So  long 
as  we  do  so,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  stampeded  by  hysteria, 
whether  it  be  on  matters  of  foreign  policy 
or  domestic  economy. 

The  men  in  Washington  are  the  servants 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
citizens  must  remain  the  masters  and  govern- 
ment the  servant. 

We  stand  today  on  what  may  be  the  brink 
of  a  new  world,  but  we  must  never  lose 
sight  of  those  great  values  which  we  see 
today  through  the  mists  of  a  hundred  years 
of  community  growth. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  <»urage, 
of  the  Initiative  which  It  took  to  carve  com- 
munities such  as  Beaver  Dam  from  frontier 
lands. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  great 
values  which  our  forebears  created  and  main- 
tained. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
this  Is  the  land  of  great  freedoms — this  Is 
the  land  where  you  and  I  can  speak  our 
minds,  can  express  our  convictions,  can  write 
our  beliefs,  can  worship  as  we  choose,  can 
assemble  when  we  will,  can  petition  as  we 
desire,  can  collect  our  wages  and  Invest  them 
as  we  choose,  can  retain  our  property  as  we 
will,  can  cherisb  our  independence  as  we 
always  have. 

These  are  the  freedoms  which  our  forebears 
won  and  buUded  Into  the  framework  of  our 
lives. 

When  we  meet  today  to  observe  a  century  of 
history,  we  do  homage  not  only  to  these 
pioneer  forebears,  but  to  these  ideals. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  review  the 
achievements  of  the  past  decades.  It  Is  not 
enough  for  us  to  retell  the  stories  and  the 
legends  of  the  pioneers  who  peopled  this 
section.  For  us  to  merely  retell  these  stories 
is  but  to  render  lip  service  to  the  past. 

Our  Job  is  to  rededicate  ourselves  and  our 
communities  and  our  State  and  our  Nation  to 
those  Ideals  which  have  made  us  a  great 
people. 

I  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  growth.  I  be- 
lieve that  on  firm  foundations  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  century  you  will  build 
even  more  glorious  achievements. 


John  Greenleaf  Whlttler  once  wrote  a  great 
centennial  h3rmn  which  was  sung  at  the 
opening  of  the  World's  Pair  in  Philadelphia 
in  1876. 

In  the  first  stanza  he  said: 

"Our  fathers'  God.  from  out  whose  hand. 
The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand. 
We  meet  today,  united,  free. 
And  loyal  to  our  land  aod  Thee. 
To  thank  Thee  for  the  era  done 
And  trust  Thee  for  the  opening  one." 

And  In  his  last  stanza  he  expresses  the  hope 
that  however  glorious  the  achievements  of 
the  past  may  have  been,  the  achievements  of 
the  future  will  be  even  greater. 

"Oh,  make  Thou  us,  through  centuries  long. 
In  peace  secure,  in  Jxistlce  strong; 
Around  our  gift  of  freedom  draw 
The  safeguards  of  Thy  righteous  law; 
And,  cast  in  some  diviner  mold. 
Let  the  new  cycle  shame  the  old." 

Let  us  have  faith  that  God  will  guard  and 
guide  this  great  Nation  and  that  our  acts  aa 
a  people  under  his  guidance  will  redound  to 
the  peace,  happiness,  and  Joy  of  all  the 
peoples  of  earth. 


Delay  of  Defense  Projects  by  Strikety 
and  Ban  on  Criticism  of  C.  I.  0. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  Julyp.4.  1941 


ARTICLES  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  BRroOES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  articles 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  July  14. 
One  is  entitled  "One  Hundred  and 
Eighty-seven  Strikes  Cost  2,458.150  Man- 
Days";  or  a  total  of  nearly  20,000,000 
man-hours  in  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year  on  War  Department  contracts 
alone. 

Another  article,  which  I  ask  to  have 
printed  in  connection  with  the  first  one, 
is  headed  "Anti-C.  I.  O.  Talk  Tabooed 
in  Plant";  in  which  the  Allis-Cha.lmers 
Co.  agrees  to  punish,  or  even  discharge, 
men  showing  union  hostility. 

I  think  these  are  two  important  Items 
in  connection  with  our  defense  program, 
particularly  the  latter  item,  which  goes 
as  far  as  forcing  a  company  to  agree  to 
punish  or  discharge  men  for  showing 
hostility  to  an  existing  union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  July  14,  1941) 
One  Hundred  and  Eichtt-seven  Strikes  Cost 

2.458,150  Man-Dats— Tie-Ups  on  Defense 

Pro.iects  in  Half  Year  Involved  213,900 

Workers — Decuninc  Now 

Washington,  July  13.— Strikes  In  factories 
working  on  Army  contracts  and  among  work- 
men on  War  Department  and  defense  in- 
dustry construction  projects  resxilted  in  a  loss 
of   2,458,150    man-days   durlne    the    first    6 
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months  of  1941,  a  study  of  War  Department 
cbarts  of  labor  disputes  disclosed  tonight. 

Army  contracts  were  delayed  by  a  total  of 
187  sUlkes.  Involving  213.900  workers,  with 
each  strike  lasting  an  average  of  11  days  and 
Involving  1.144  men. 

While  (^Bdnls  are  heartened  by  the  steady 
decline  In  strikes  which  began  in  mid -June, 
the  Department's  records  showed  little  dif- 
ference In  the  rate  and  magnitude  of  strikes 
during  the  first  quarter  as  compared  with  the 
second. 

In  'January,  February,  and  March  there 
were  93  strikes,  involving  100.750  men.  which 
coat  1493,500  man-days,  while  In  April.  May. 
and  Jime  there  were  94  stoppages.  Involving  a 
total  of  113.150  workmen  and  a  resultant 
loae  of  1.364,650  man-days. 

ALua  nx-uv  loarxo  ts  days 

The  strike  wave  reached  three  peaks  during 
the  6-month  period.  The  first  was  In  March, 
when  the  75-day  Allls-Chalmers  Manufacttir- 
Ing  Co.  strike  at  Milwaukee  was  at  its  height. 
Tt»at  strike  alone  cost  421.000  man-days. 

The  second  was  late  In  May.  when  the  to- 
tal of  man -days  lost  was  increased  by  the 
wildcat  strikes  In  a  few  General  Motors 
plants.  Thes4>  strikes  lasted  only  a  few  days 
while  the  corporation  was  deciding  whether 
It  wo\ild  accept  a  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board  recommendation  that  it  grant  the 
ignited  Automobile  Workera.  C.  I.  O..  a  10- 
cent  hourly  wage  Increase. 

The  third  peak  came  early  In  June,  caused 
by  the  C.  I.  O  strike  at  the  Inglewood.  Calif  . 
plant  of  North  American  Aviation,  broken 
after  6  days  by  Army  occupation  of  the  plant, 
and  the  aluminum  workers'  strikes  at  the 
Cleveland  plant  of  the  Alxunlnum  Co.  of 
America  and  the  Detroit  plants  of  Bohn  Alu- 
minum St  Brasa  Co. 

The  decUne  ill  labcv  disputes  began  about 
June  16.  even  before  the  German  invasion  of 
Russia  dlctat(>d'a  change  in  the  Communist 
Party  line  calling  for  obatructlng  aid  to 
Britain  and  United  States  defense  efforts. 
Officials  believe,  however,  that  only  a  few  of 
the  187  stnk(«  listed  could  be  attributed  to 
Communist  or  Nazi  influence,  and  Secretary 
Perkins  has  set  the  figure  at  7  or  8. 
TwofTT-oNs  anaous  nr  paocaxss  now 

Hm  comparative  peacefulness  of  American 
Industrial  relations  at  present  is  indicated  by 
War  Department  figures  showing  that  on  Fri- 
day only  21  strikes  were  in  progress.  Involvtog 
fewer  than  11.000  workers. 

Ofllc'aU  said  that  the  War  Department 
records  did  not  Include  the  April-long  shut- 


down of  the  Appalachian  bltumlnous-coal 
fields,  with  a  resultant  loss  of  6,000,000  man- 
days,  becauae  that  industry  had  no  direct 
War  Department  orders.  The  records  also  did 
not  Include  the  1,000,000  man-days  lost  in 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  River  Rouge  strike  be- 
cause it  was  impossible  to  determine  the 
exact  extent  of  the  delay  in  War  Department 
projects. 

Surprise  was  expressed  in  some  quarters 
that  more  days  were  lost  in  the  machine- 
tools  and  parts  Industry,  a  vital  link  In  ex- 
panding defense  production,  than  in  the 
booming  aircraft  industry.  In  the  machine- 
tool  industry  each  of  the  16  strikes  lasted 
an  average  of  15  days  and  involved  an  aver- 
age of  860  workers,  while  in  aircraft  engines 
and  parts  each  of  the  17  strikes  lasted  an 
average  of  only  7  days  and  involved  an  aver- 
age of  1,800  men. 

Strikes  in  plants  working  on  mechanical 
and  electrical  equipment  and  parts  lasted  an 
average  of  14  days  and  Involved  an  average 
of  820  workers,  and  all  but  148.000  of  the 
569,00c  man-days  lost  were  chargeable  to  the 
Allis-Chalmers  U.  A.  W.-C.  I  O.  walk-out. 

The  strike  study  was  \he  first  of  its  kind 
dealing  solely  with  War  Department  orders. 
and  the  figures  for  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year  cannot,  therefore,  be  compared  with  the 
1940  period,  when  the  all-cut  defense  pro- 
gram had  not  been  started. 

TBTOfG    TO   END   CURRENT   STRIKES 

This  week  the  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board  will  intensify  its  efforts  to  end  the 
walk-out  among  U.  A.  W.-A.  P.  L.  workers  at 
the  Sealed  Power  Corporation,  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  which  already  has  closed  two  other 
defense  factories  and  is  causing  War  Depart- 
ment officials  "extreme  concern." 

The  Board  also  will  speed  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  of  collective-bargaining 
differences  between  the  A.  F.  L.  Chemical 
Workers  Union,  which  twice  has  threatened 
a  strike  at  the  East  Alton  (HI.)  smokeless- 
powder  division  of  the  Western  Cartridge  Co., 
which  has  $4,800,000  worth  of  Army  orders. 

There  was  talk  of  the  Government  com- 
mandeering the  plant  to  pre^'ent  a  production 
stoppage  during  the  period  in  which  the 
company  had  refused  to  grant  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
union  recognition  as  exclusive  bargaining 
agency.  The  company  later  accorded  such 
recognition. 

C.  I.  O.  vice  presidents  W-U  assemble  here 
Tuesday  for  a  conference  with  Philip  Mvnray, 
C.  I.  O.  president,  and  the  organization's  f\ill 
executive  board  will  convene  on  Wednesday  to 


discuss  new  plans  for  organizing  campaign! 
and  internal  union  problems. 

The  executive  board  is  expected  to  award 
the  1941  convention  to  Detroit,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected the  session  will  be  held  late  In 
October. 

Anti-C.  I.  O.  Talk  Tabooed  in  Plant — Allis- 
Chalmers  Agrees  to  Punish,  Even  Dis- 
charge. Men  Showing  Union  Hostilitt — 
Bad  for  "Shop  Discipline" — Dean  Garri- 
son, Referee,  Tells  of  West  Allis  Pact — 
Says  No  One  Has  To  Jom  Union 

Madison,  Wis.,  July  13. — Employees  of  the 
Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.  can  re- 
frain from  Joining  plant  unions  but  may  be 
subject  to  discipline,  possibly  discharge,  for 
hostile  speech  or  actions  against  the  local 
C.  I.  O.  union  on  company  premises  under  an 
agreement   Just   announced. 

Terms  of  the  agreement,  reached  between 
the  West  Allis  management  and  its  C.  I.  O. 
United  Automobile  Workers  local,  have  been 
outlined  by  Dean  Lloyd  K.  Garrison,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School,  whom 
the  National  Defense  Mediation  Board  ap- 
pointed referee  May  1  in  deciding  plant 
grievances. 

His  appointment  had  followed  a  76-day 
strike  at  the  plant  which  ended  in  April 
after  halting  production  on  $45,000,000  In 
national -defense   orders. 

A  summary  of  the  agreement  Issued  by 
Dean  Garrison  stated  In  part: 

"An  employee  who  elects  not  to  Join  Local 
248  (C.  I.  O.)  or  to  Join  a  rival  labor  organi- 
zation may  do  so,  but  he  is  warned  that  if 
he  says  or  does  anything  against  Local  248 
on  the  company  premises  he  is  likely  to 
cause  an  'interference  with  shop  discipline.' 
which,  under  the  agreement,  will  subject  him 
to  being  disciplined. 

"Specifically,  hostile  remarks  about  Local 
248,  sneering  at  or  iimUting  its  members  or 
officials,  directing  special  attention  to  the 
buttons  of  rival  organizations  by  pointing  to 
them  in  front  of  others  and  similar  acts  of 
an  aggressive  nature  against  Local  248,  par- 
ticularly when  performed  by  persons  known 
for  their  antagonism  to  Local  248,  have  been 
found  to  interfere  with  shop  discipline  and 
to  Justify  lay-offs  or,  if  necessary,  discharges, 
according  to  the  circumstances." 

The  post  of  referee  in  company-employee 
relations  was  set  up  by  the  Defense  Media- 
tion Board  in  its  negotiations  settling  the 
strike,  which  was  called  originally  by  the 
imlon  over  demands  including  a  closed  shop. 
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